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United  States 
of  America 


Congressional  Hccord 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE 


OO        CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  January  10,  1967 

The  10th  day  of  January  being  the  day 
prescribed  by  Public  Law  No.  704,  89th 
Congress,  second  session,  for  the  meeting 
of  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress, 
the  Senate  assembled  in  its  Chamber  at 
the  Capitol. 

HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY,  of  Minne- 
sota, Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
called  the  Senate  to  order  at  12  o'clock 
meridian 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  ofifered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  love  and  hope,  through 
all  the  length  of  changing  years  Thy 
goodness  faileth  never. 

In  a  day  so  full  of  fear  and  threat, 
save  us  from  any  panic  of  spirit,  because 
our  inner  strength  is  drawn  from  deep 
wells. 

With  the  light  of  Thy  wisdom  and  the 
strength  of  Thy  grace,  enable  those  who 
in  these  bafSing  times  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  stewardship  of  the  na- 
tional welfare  to  be  true,  servants  of 
Thine  In  the  advancement  of  Thy  King- 
dom's cause. 

Grant  us  to  feel  the  passion  of  high 
resolve  as  we  cherish  above  all  else  the 
compelling  mission  to  which  Thou  hast 
called  us  as  a  nation — to  help  lead  a 
groping  world  from  the  darkness  into  ths 
Ught. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Dear  Re- 
deemer, who  is  the  light  of  the  world. 
Amen. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Those  who 
do  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
will  please  retire  from  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  basis  of  an  agreement  reached  >on 
both  sides.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Chtoi- 
ber  be  cleared  of  all  attaches,  mUess 
they  have  absolutely  Important  business 
to  attend  to  In  the  Chamber. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  heard  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  All  attaches  and  staff  members 
who  are  not  vitally  needed  for  the  next 
few  minutes  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Senate  will  retire  from  the  Chamber. 


RESIGNA-nON,  APPOINTMENTS,  AND 
ELECTION  CERTIFICATES— CRE- 
DENTIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Chair 
lays  b^ore  the  Senate  the  following  mat- 
ters: Copies  of  the  resignation  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Robertson, 
cxin 1— Part  1 


and  the  certificate  of  appointment  of 
^William  B.  Spong,  Jr.,  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cy; the  short-term  certificate  of  Robert 
P.  Griffin,  of  Michigan;  the  credentials 
of  two  Senators — namely,  Harry  P.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  of  Virginia,  and  Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
of  South  Carolina — elected  on  November 
8,  for  unexpired  terms;  and  the  creden- 
tials of  33  Senators  elected  for  6-year 
terms  beginning  on  the  3d  day  of  Janu- 
ary 1967. 

The  Chair  is  advised  that  all  certifi- 
cates except  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  which  follows 
a  State  form,  are  generally  in  the  form 
suggested  by  the  Senate. 

If  there  be  no  objection,  the  reading 
of  the  aforementioned  resignation,  cer- 
tificates, and  credentials  will  be  waived, 
and  they  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

The  resignation,  certificates,  and  cre- 
dentials are  as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  5,  1966. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humpmey, 
Vice  President   of  the   United  ^ates.  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  herewith  tender  my 

resignation  as  a  Member  of  the  united  States 

Senate  from  Virginia  to  become  eflectlve  at 

the  close  of  business  Decembe/  30,  1966. 

Respectfully, 

A.  WiEing  ROBEETSON. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  CtrRRENCT, 

December  5, 1966. 
Hon.  Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr., 
The  Governor  of  Virginia, 
Richmond,  Va. 

My  Dear  Governor:  I  herewith  tender  my 
resignation  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  from  Virginia  to  become  effective  at 
the  close  of  business  December  30,  1966. 
Respectfully, 

A.  Willis  Robertson. 

CERTincATX  OF  Appointment 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 

Governor's  Office, 
Richmond,  December  19, 1966. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  th* 
Uniteo  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  In  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  I,  MUls  E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint  Wil- 
liam B.  Spong,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  flU  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  A.  WUlis  Robertson,  effec- 
tive at  the  close  of  business  December  30, 
1966,  to  boldf  said  office  for  the  unexpired 
term  ending  at  noon  on  the  third  day  of 
January,  1967. 

Witness,  his  Excellency,  our  Governor, 
Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  and  our  seal  affixed  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  this  19th  day  of  De- 
cember, in  the  year  of  our  Ijord  nineteen 


hundred  sixty-six  and   in  the  one  hundred 
nlnety-flrst   year  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr. 
Attest : 
[seal]  Martka  Bell  Conway, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
To   the   President   of  the   Senate   of  the 
United  States: 

This  is  to  Certify,  That  on  the  8th  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-six 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  was  duly  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Virginia  a 
Senator  from  said  State  to  represent  said 
State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  six  years 
which  began  on  the  third  day  of  January, 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

In  Testimony  Whereof  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  hath  hereunto  signed  his  name  and 
affixed  the  Lesser  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
at  Richmond  this  30th  day  of  November  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  and  in  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-first  year  of  the  Commonwealth. 

By  the  Governor: 

Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr., 

Govtrnor. 

I  SEAL  ]  Carter  A .  Lo w ance. 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  State  op  South  Carolina. 

By  his  Excellency  the  Governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief in  and  over  the  State  afore- 
said : 

To:  Ernest  F.  Hollings,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina : 

Whereas,  In  pursuance  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Statutes  of  the  State,  an  election 
was  held  on  the  8th  day  of  November,  AD, 
1966,  for  Member'of  the  United  States  Sm- 
ate  and  upon  examination  of  the  Returns 
which  have  been  received,  and  by  the  deter- 
mination and  declaration  of  the  Board  of 
State  Canvassers,  it  appears  that  you  have 
been  duly  elected  by  the  highest  number  of 
votes:  I  do,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
In  me  vested,  commission  you,  the  said 
Ernest  F.  Hollings,  in  the  State  aforesaid,  to 
have-hold,  exercise  and  enjoy  the  said  office  of 
United  States  Senator  for  the  unexpired  term 
together  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  profits 
and  emolximents  whatsoever  thereunto  be- 
longing or  in  anywise  appertaining. 

This  Commission  to  continue  In  force  for 
the  Term  provided  by  Law. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  Seal  of  the  State, 
in  Columbia,  this  23rd  day  of  November  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  and  nine 
hundred  and  66,  and  in  the  one  hundred  and 
91st  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Robert  E.  McNair, 

Governor. 
O.  Frank  Thorntok. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Certificate  of  Election  for  6 -Year  Term 
The  State  of  Colorado, 
Denver,  November  14,  1969. 
To   the  President   of  the   Senate   of  the 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  8th  day  of 
November,    1968,    Owdon   Allott   was    duly 
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choeen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  tbe  State 
of  Colorado  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1967. 

Witness:    His    ElzceUency    our    Oovemor, 
John  A.  Love,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
I  Denver,  this  Fourteenth  day  of  November,  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1966. 

John  A.  Lovx, 

Governor. 
Btron  a.  Andxbson, 

Secretary  of  State. 

CZETIFICATZ    or    El.ECnON    TOR    6- YEAR    TXBM 

To  the  Prssidemt  of  thk  Senate  of  the 
UioTKD  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  Eighth  Day 
of  November,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
six,  Clinton  P.  Anderson  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  state  of 
New  Mexico,  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  state  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  Third  Day  of  January,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

Witness:  His  Excellency,  Oovemor  Jack 
M.  Campbell,  and  the  State  Seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Santa  Fe,  this  23rd  day  of  November, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  nineteen  himdred 
and  sixty-Biz. 

Jack  M.  Campbell, 
Governor  of  New  Mexico. 
DAvm  W.  Casmoot, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
.  [seal]  Alberta  Miller, 

Secretary  of  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Certificate  of  Election  for  6-7ear  TKric 

To   the  President  of  the   Senate   of  the 

United  States: 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  eighth  day  of 

November,  1966  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  was 

duly  choeen  by  the  qualified   electors   of 

the  State  of  Tennessee  a  Senator  from  scdd 

State  to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of 

the  United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

beginning  on  the  third  day  of  January,  1967. 

Witness:     His    Excellency    our    Govemar 

Frank  Q.  Clement,  and  our  Seal  hereto  affixed 

at  Nashville,  Tennessee  this  thirtieth  day  of 

November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Nineteen 

Hundred  anjl  Slxty-slx. 

-      Frank  O.  Clement, 

Governor. 
Attest: 

J.  C.  Caeb. 

Secretary  of  State. 
Oeobgb  F.  McCanless, 

Attorney  General. 

State  of  Alaska, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 

Juneau. 
To  the  President  of  tbe  Senate  of  the 
Unttkd  ySTAt^ : 
This  Is  to  certlf;y  that  on  the  eighth  day  of 
November,  1966,  E.  L.  Bartlett  was  duly 
chosen  by  tbe  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on 
the  3d  day  of  January,  1967. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor  Wil- 
liam A.  Egan,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Juneau,  Alaska,  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1966. 
By  the  Governor: 

William   A.    Ecan, 

Governor. 
[SEAL]  Hugh  J.  Wade, 

Secretary  of  State. 

By  Authority  of  The  State  of  Delaware: 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 

Be  it  Known,  An  election  was  held  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  day 
of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  Sixty-six  that  be- 


ing the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday 
in  said  month,  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  Laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  in  that  behalf,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Senator  for  the  people  of  the  said 
State,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

Whereas.  The  official  certificates  or  returns 
of  the  said  election,  held  in  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  said  State,  in  due  manner  made 
out,  signed  and  executed,  have  been  delivered 
to  me  according  to  the  taws  of  the  said  State, 
by  the  Superior  Court  of  the  said  counties; 
and  having  examined  said  returns,  and  enu- 
merated and  ascertained  the  number  of  votes 
for  each  and  every  candidate  or  person  voted 
for,  for  such  Senator,  I  have  found  J.  Caleb 
Boggs  to  be  the  person  highest  in  vote.  OTid 
therefore  duly  elected  Senator  of  and  for  the 
said  State  in  the  Seriate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Constitutional  term  to  commence  at 
noon  on  the  third  day  a/  January  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
Sixty-seven. 

I,  Charles  L.  Terry,  Jr,  Governor,  do,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  form  of  the  Act  of  the 
General  jlJbembly  of  the  said  State  and  of  the 
Act  of  Cc^gress  of  the  United  States,  in  such 
case  made  and  provided,  declare  the  said 
J.  Caleb  Boggs  the  person  highest  in  vote 
at  the  election  aforesaid,  and  therefore  duly 
and  legally  elected  Senator  of  and  for  the 
said  State  of  Delaware  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  Constitutional  term  to 
commence  at  noon  on  the  third  day  of  Jan- 
uary in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  Sixty-seven. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  said  State,  in  obedience  to  the  said 
Act  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  said 
Act  of  Congress,  at  Dover,  the  Eighteenth  day 
of  November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  Sixty-six  and  in 
the  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  th«  one  hundred  and 
Ninety-first 

Charles  L.  Terry,  Jr. 

By  the  Governor: 

[SEAL]  EUSHA  C.  DtTKES, 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachttsetts. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate   of  the 
United   States: 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  eighth  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-six, 
Edward  W.  Brooke  was  duly  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  tlie  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  a  Senator  from  said  Common- 
wealth to  represent  said  Commonwealth  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  term 
of  six  years,  beginning  on  the  third  day  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor, 
John  A.  Volpe,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Boston,  this  seventh  day  of  December,  In  tbe 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  slxty- 
slx. 

John  A.  Volpe,  Governor. 

By  the  Governor: 

[SEAL]  KEVIN  H.  White, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

State  of  New  Jersey. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  8th  day  of 
November,  1966,  Clifford  P.  Case,  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  la  tbe  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1967. 

Witness:    His    Excellency    our    Governor 
Blchard  J.  Hughes,  and  our  Seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Trenton,  this  6th  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1966. 
By  the  Governor: 

Richard  J.  Hughes, 

Governor. 
[seal]  Robert   J.   Burkhardt, 

Secretary  of  State. 


To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  thb< 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  8th  day  of 
November,  1966.  Honorable  John  Sherman 
Cooper  was  duly  choeen  by  the  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  a  Senator  from 
said  State  to  represent  said  State  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  beginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  January, 
1967. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor  Ed- 
ward T.  Breathitt,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Frankfort  this  1st  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1966. 

Edward  T.  Breathitt, 

Governor, 
By  the  Governor : 

Thelma  L.  Stovall, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Certificate  of  Election  for  6-Year  Teem 
To  the  President   of   the   Senate   of  the 
United  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  eighth  day 
of  November,  1966,  Carl  T.  Cvu*tls  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electws  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  t^e  term  of  six  years, 
beginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1967. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  to  be  affixed  this  28th 
day  of  November,  1966. 

I^NK  B.  Morrison. 

By  the  Governcw: 

[SEAL]  Frank  Marsh, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Certificate  of  Election  for  6-Year  Term 
Mississippi  Execittive  Department, 

Jackson. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  8th  day  of 
November,  1966,  James  O.  Eastland  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1967. 

Witness:  His  excellency  ovir  governor  Paul 
B.  Johnson,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Jackson  this  17th  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1966. 

Paul  B.  Johnson, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor : 
(seal]  Heber  Ladner, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Certificate  of  Election  for  6-Yeab  Term 
State  of  Michigan, 

ExECtmvE  Office, 

Lansing. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  Eighth  day 
of  November,  1966,  Robert  P.  Griffin  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  3tates  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1967. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor 
George  Romney,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  liatiBing,  Michigan  this  Fifth  day  of  De- 
cember in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1966. 

George  Romney, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor : 
[seal]  James  M.  Hare, 

Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  Lottisiana, 
ExECxmvE  Department. 
To  tbe  President   of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  eighth  day 
of  November,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
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six,  Allen  J.  EUender  was  duly  choeen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent  said 
State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  six  year?,  beginning  on  the  third 
day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven. 

Witness:  His  excellency,  our  Governor 
John  J.  McKelthen,  and  our  Seal  hereto  af- 
fixed, at  Baton  Rouge,  this  28th  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six. 

John  J.  McKetthen, 

Governor. 

By  the  Governor: 

[seal]  Wade  O.  Martin,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  State. 

Certificate  of  Election  for  Unexpired  Term 
State  of  Michigan, 

Executive  Office, 

Lansing. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  Eighth  day  of 
November,  1966,  Robert  P.  Orlffln  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  a  Senator  for  the  unexpired  term 
ending  at  noon  on  the  3d  day  of  January, 
1967,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  representation 
from  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  caused  by  the  death  of  Patrick  V.  Mc- 
Namara. 

Witness:  His     excellency     our     Governor 
George  Romney  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Lansing,   Michigan    this   Fifth   day   of   De- 
cember in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1966. 
George  Romney, 

Governor. 


By  the  Governor: 
[seal] 


James  M.  Hare, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Certification  of  Election 

Tb  the  PREsmENT  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  eighth  day 
of  November,  1966,  Clifford  -P.  Hansen  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  a  Senator  to  represent 
Wyoming  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the 
third  day  of  January,  1967. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of 
Wyoming  to  be  affixed,  at  Cheyenne  this 
ninth  day  of  December,  1966. 

Clifford  P.  Hansen, 

Governor. 
Attest: 
[SEAL]  Thtba  Thomson, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Certificate  of  Election,  VS.  Senator 
State  or  Oklahoma, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 

Oklahoma  City. 
To  the   President  of  the   Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  8th  day  of 
November,    1966,   Fred   R.   Harris   was   duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  Third  day  of  January,  1967. 
Witness:     His    excellency    our    Governor 
Henry  Bellmon,  and  o\ir  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Oklahoma  City  this  2nd  day  of  December, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1966. 

Henry  Bellmon. 
By  the  Governor: 

James  M.  Bullard, 

Secretary  of  State. 
By  Jack  Wettengud, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 


FOR   6 -year 

Senate 


Term 


OF  the 


Certificate  op  Election 

To  the  President  of  the 

United  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  8th  day  of 

November,    1966,    Mark    Hatfield    was    duly 


choeen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1967. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor  Mark 
Hatfield,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Salem, 
Oregon,  this  6th  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1966. 

Mark  Hatfield, 


By  the  Governor: 
[seal] 


Governor. 

Tom  McCall, 
Secretary  of  State. 


OF  Election 
OF   THE   Senate 


OF    THE 


Certificate 
To   the   President 
United  States  : 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  8th  day  of 
November,  1966,  B.  Everett  Jordan  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  begin- 
ning on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1967. 

Wltnese:  His  excellency  our  Governor,  Dan 
K.  Moore,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  the 
City  of  Raleigh,  State  of  North  CaroUna,  this 
2nd  day  of  December,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1966. 


By  the  Governor : 
[seal] 


Dan  K.  Moore, 

Governor. 

Thad  Eure, 
Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  North  Carouna, 

Department  of  State. 

I,  Thad  Eure,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  North  Cexolina,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  State  Board  of  Elections  met  on 
Tuesday,  the  29th  day  of  November,  AX)., 
1966,  in  accordance  with  Chapter  163  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  at  which 
time  the  Board  did  open,  canvass  and  Judi- 
cially determine  the  returns  of  the  votes  cast 
in  tlie  election  held  on  Tuesday,  November  8, 
1966,  and  eertlfied  to  me  that  B.  Everett  Jor- 
dan was  duly  elected  United  States  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
beginning  January  3,  1967. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  tffixed  my  official  seal. 

Done  in  office  at  Raleigh,  this  the  30th  day 
of  November,  1966. 

[seal]  .  Thad  Euhe, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Executive  Department, 

State  of  Idaho, 

Boise,  Idaho. 
Certificate  of  Election  for  6- Year  Term 
To    the    President    of   the    Senate    of    the 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  8th  day  of 
November,    1966,   Len   B.   Jordan   was   duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on 
the  3rd  day  of  January,  1967. 

Witness,  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  Rob- 
ert E.  Smylle,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Boise,  Idaho,  this  6th  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1966. 

Robert  E.  Smylie, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 
[  seal  ]  Louis  E  .  Clapp, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Arkansas, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 

Little  Rock. 
Certificate  of  Election  for  6- Year  Term 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  8th.  day  of 
November,  1966,  John  L.  McClellan  was  duly 
choeen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 


Senator  from  said  State  to 
State  in  the  Senate  of  tbe 


of  Arkansas  a 

represent  said 

United  States  for  the  term  of  slx^years,  be 

ginning  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1967. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  governor  Or- 
val  E.  Faubus,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
LltUe  Rock  tills  twenty-eighth  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1966. 
Orval  E.  Faubus, 

Governor 
By  the  Governor: 

Kelly  Bryant, 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshxre, 

Executive  Department. 
JCo  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  : 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  eighth  day 
of  November,  nineteen  hundred  and  slxty-slx 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  was  duly  choeen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire a  Senator  from  such  State  to  represent 
said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the 
third  day  of  January,  1967. 

Witness:  His  Excellency,  our  Governor 
John  W.  King  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Concord  this  thirtieth  day  of  November  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six. 

John  W.  King, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor,  with  advice  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 

[seal]  Robert  L.  Stark, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Departs^nt  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
State  of  Montana, 
To   the   President  of  the   Senate  of  the 
United  States:     , 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  eighth  day  of 
November,  1966,  Lee  Metcalf  was  duly  choeen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent 
said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the 
3d  day  of  January,  1967. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor  Tim 
Baboock,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Helena 
this  second  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1966. 

Tim  Babcock, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor : 
[SEAL]  Frank  Murray, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Certificate  of  Election  for  6-Yeah  Term 
State  of  IbwA, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
,:'  -Des  Moines. 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  8th  day  of 
November,  1966,  Jack  Miller  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent  said 
State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the  3rd 
day  of  January,  1967. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  Great 
Seal  of  tbe  State  of  Iowa  to  be  affixed.  Done 
at  Des  Moines  this  30th  day  of  November  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred sixty-six. 

Harold  E.  Hughes, 

Governor. 
Attest: 

[seal]  Gary  L.  Cameron, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Minnesota, 
Executive  Department. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  : 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  eighth  day  of 
November,  1966,  Walter  F.  Mondale  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
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of  Minnesota  a  Senatra- 'from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  tbe 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  third  day  of  January,  1967. 
Witness:  His  excellency  our  Oovernor  Karl 
F.  Rolvaag,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Saint  Paul  this  twenty-second  day  of  Novem- 
ber, In  the  year  of  oxir  Lord  1966. 

Kabl  F.  Bolvaag, 

Governor. 
Joseph  L.  Donovan; 

Secretary  o/  State. 

Certificate  or  Electhon 

State  of  South  Dakota, 

Department  of  State. 
To  the  President  or  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  :  / 
This  Is  to  certify^  that  on  the  8th  day  of 
November,  1966,  Karl  Mundt  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  Sd  day  of  January,  1967. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor  Nils 
A.  Boe,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Pierre 
this  8th  day  qf  December,  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1966.       ^ 

Nils  A.  Boe, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 
[SEAL]  Alma  Larson, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Certificate  of  Election 

State  of  Kansas, 
Executive  Department. 
To  the   President  of  the   Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  eighth  day 
of    November,    nineteen    hundred    slxty-slx 
James  B.  Pearson  was  duly  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Kansas  a 
Senator  from  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  third  day  of  January,  nine- 
teen hundred  sixty-seven. 

Witness:     The  Honorable  Wm.   H.   Avery, 

our  Governor,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 

Topeka,  this  twelfth  day  of  December,  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  slxty-slx. 

Wm.  H.  Avert, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 
[SEAL]  El  will  M.  Shan  AH  an. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Certificate  op  Election  for  6- Year  Term 

To   the   President   or   the   Senate   of  the 
United  States  : 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  eighth  day 
of  November,  1966,  Claiborne  deB.  Pell  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations a  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1967. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor  John 
H.  Chafee,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  the 
City  of  Providence  In  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  this  fifth 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1966. 

John  H.  Chafxe, 

Governor. 

By  the  Governor: 

[seal]  AnctrsT  P.  LaFrancx, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Illinois 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  eighth  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred  sixty  six  Charles 
H.  Percy  was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  Senator 
from  said  State,  to  represent  said  State  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of 


six  years,  beginning  on  the  third  day  of  Jan- 
uary, nineteen  hundred  sixty  seven. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor  Otto 
Kerner,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Spring- 
field this  fifth  day  of  December,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  sixty  six. 
Otto    Kerner, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor : 
[seal]  Paul  Powell, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  op  Illinois, 
ExEctTTivE  Department. 
To  All  Whom  These  Presents  Shall  Come, 
Greeting: 
Know  Ye  That  I,  Otto  Kerner,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  d«  hereby  certify  that 
the  Official  Abstracts  of  the  votes  cast  In 
the    State    of   Illinois    for   Member    of   the 
United  states  Senate  on  Tuesday  the  8th  day 
of  November  1966  were  duly  canvassed  by 
the  State  Electorlal  Board  as  is  provided  by 
law,  and  from  the  canvass  of  said  abstracts 
it  appears. 

And  I  do  hereby  Certify,  That  Charles  H. 
Percy  of  the  County  of  Cook  was  duly  elected 
a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  niinols,  and  is  entitled  to 
a  seat  in  said  90th,  9l8t  &  92nd  Congress. 
In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the 
Great  Seal  of  State,  at  the  Capitol  in  the 
City  of  Springfield,  this  5th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  six,  and  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  the  o»e  iKindted  and  forty  ninth. 
Otto  Keener, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 

.Paul  Powell, 
Secretary  of  State. 


The  State  of  West  Virginia 
To  All  to  Whom  These  Presents  Shall 
Come: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  eighth  day 
of  November,  nineteen  hundred  sixty  six, 
Jennings  Randolph  of  the  county  of  Ran- 
dolph, was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  a  Senator 
from  said  State  to  represent  said  State  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  term 
of  six  years,  beginning  at  noon  on  the  third 
day  of  January  next. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of   the   said    State    of   West   Virginia,    this 
twenty  ninth  day  of  December,  1966. 
HutETT  C.  Smith, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor : 
[seal]  Robert  D.  Bailet, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Certificate  of  Election 
To    the    President    of   »he   Senate    of   the 
United  States  : 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  8th  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred  and  slxty-slx. 
Honorable  Richard  B.  Russell  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  as  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  in  the  Eenate  of  the  United 
States  for  a  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on 
the  third  day  of  January,  nineteen  himdred 
and  sixty-seven. 

Witness:  His  Excellenay  our  Governor  Carl 
E.  Sanders,  and  our  seal  hereto,  affixed  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  this  2%d  day  of  November, 
In  the  year  ot  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  slxty-slx. 

C4RL  E.  Sanders, 

J  Governor. 

.  FORTSON,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State. 


Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
have  canvassed  the  .vote  cast  for  the  candi- 
date for  the  United  States  Senator  in  the 
General  Election  held  November  8,  1966,  and 
have  found  that  Honorable  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell received  631,002  votes. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  at  the 
Capitol,  In  the  City  of  Atlanta,  this  23rd  day 
of  November,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  One 
Thoiisand  Nine  Hundred  and  Sixty-six. 
Carl  E.  Sanders, 

Governor. 
Ben  W.  Fohtson,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  State. 
Arthur  K.  Bolton, 

Attorney  General. 

State  or  Maine, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Certificate  of  Election  for  6-Year  Term 
To   the   President   of   the   Senate   of  thi 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  eighth  day  of 
November,  1966,  Margaret  Chase  Smith  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said   State   In  the   Senate   of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1967. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor  John 
H.  Reed,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Au- 
gusta this  twenty-eighth  day  of  November, 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1966. 

John  H.  Reed, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 

Kenneth  M.  Curtis, 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  of  Alabama, 
GovzaiNOR's  Office, 

Montgomery. 
To  the  President  op  the  Senate  or  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  8th  day  of 
November  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixty-six. 
John  Sparkman  was  duly  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Alabama  a 
Senator  from  said  'State  to  represent  said 
State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the  third 
day  of  January.  Nineteen  Hundred  ana 
Sixty-seven. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor, 
George  C.  Wallace,  and  our  Seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Montgomery,  this  17th  day  of  No- 
vember, In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six. 

George  C.  Wallace, 

Governor, 
Attest : 

Mrs.  Agnes  Baggett, 

Secretary  of  State. 


A  Certification 
This  is  to  certify  that  we,  the  imdersigned, 
the  Governor,  the  SecretiU'y  of  State  and  the 


stjuy 


Commonwealth  of  VmorNiA. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  Certify,  That  on  the  8th  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred  and  slxty-slx 
William  B.  Spong,  Jr.,  was  duly  chosen  by 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent  said 
State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the  third 
day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven. 

In  Testimony  Whereof  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  hath  hereunto  signed  his  name  and 
affixed  the  Lesser  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
at  Richmond  this  30th  day  of  November  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  and  In  tJie  one  hundred 
and  ninety-first  year  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr., 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 

Carter  O.  Lowance, 
ActiTig  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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To  the  PREsmxNT  or  the  Senate  or  the 
United  States: 
.This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  8th  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred  slxty-slx,  John 
O.  Tower  was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  State  of  Texas  a  Senator 
Siam.  said  State  to  represent  said  State  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of 
six  years,  beginning  on  the  third  day  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor  of 
Texas,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Austin, 
Texas,  this  the  25th  day  of  November,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  slxty- 
slx. 

John  Connallt, 
Governor  of  Texas. 
By  the  Governor: 

John  L.  Hill, 
Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  South  Carolina, 

DEPARTMEfrr  of  State, 
Columbia,  December  30, 1966. 
To   the   PassmENT   of  the   Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  8th  day  of 
November,  1966,  the  Honorable  Strom  Thur- 
mond was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  a  Senator 
from  said  State  to  represent  said  State  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of 
six  years,  beginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1967. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor,  the 
Honorable  Robert  E.  McNalr,  and  our  seal 
hereto  affixed  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
this  30th  day  of  December,  In -the  year  of 
our  Lord  1966. 

Robert  E.  McNair, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 

O.  Frank  Thorton, 

Secretary  of  State. 


ADMINISTRATION   Of  OATHS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tors to  be  sworn  In  will  present  them- 
selves at  the  desk  in  groups  of  four,  as 
their  names  are  called  by  the  clerk  in 
alphabetical  order. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  names. 

The  legislative  clerk  (Edward  E.  Man- 
sur)  called  the  names  of  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Barxlett. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Domi- 
nick;  Mr.  Montoya;  Mr.  Gore;  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen;  and  Mr.  Gruening,  respectively,  ad- 
vanced to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  President; 
the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was  adminis- 
tered to  them  by  the  Vice  President;  and 
they  severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in 
the  official  oath  .book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  BoGGs,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Case. 

Thfee  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Wn.- 
UAUs  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Russell,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  respectively,  ad- 
vanced to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  President; 
the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was  adminis- 
tered to  them  by  the  Vice  President;  and 
they  severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in 
the  official  oath  book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Eastland, 
and  Mr.  Ellender. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  R^p.  Mor- 
ton, Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Stennis,  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  respectively,  advanced 
to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law  was  administered 
to  them  by  the  Vice  President:  and  they 


severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the  of- 
ficial oath  book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Harris, 
and  Mr.  Hatfield. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Monroney,  and  Mr. 
Morse,  respectively,  advanced  to  the  desk 
of  the  Vice  President;  the  oath  prescribed 
by  law  was  administered  to  them  by  the 
Vice  President:  and  they  severally  sub- 
scribed to  the  oath  in  the  official  oath 
book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Mr. 
McClellan. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Church,  and  Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT,  respectively,  advanced  to 
the  desk  of  the  Vice-President;  the  oath 
prescribed  by  law  was  administered  to 
them  by  the  Vice  President;  and  they, 
severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the 
official  oath  book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Miller,  and  Mr.  Mundt. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Hickenlooper, 
and  Mr.  McGovern,  respectively,  ad- 
vanced to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  President; 
the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was  adminis- 
tered to  them  by  the  Vice  President;  and 
they  severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in 
in  the  official  oath  book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy, 
and  Mr.  Randolph. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Carl- 
son, Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Dirksen,  and  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  respectively,  ad- 
vanced to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  President; 
the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was  Eidminis- 
tered  to  them  by  the  Vice  President;  and 
they  severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in 
the  official  oath  book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Russell,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  and  Mr.  Spong. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Tal- 
madge,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Hill,  and  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  respectively,  advanced 
£■  to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the 
loath  prescribed  by  law  was  administered 
to  them  by  the  Vice  President;  and  they 
severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the 
official  oath  book. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  Mr.  Thurmond  and  Mr.  Tower. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Rol- 
lings and  Mr.  Yarborough,  respectively, 
advanced  to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was 
administered  to  them  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; and  they  severally  subscribed  to 
the  oath  in  the  official  oath  book. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  1  Leg.] 

Aiken  Baker  Bennett 

Allott  Bartlett  Bible 

Anderson  Bayh  Hoggs 


Brewster 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Brooke 

Hill 

M\irphy 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Muskle 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

HolUngs 

Nelson 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Case 

Jackson 

Pell 

Church 

Javlts 

Percy 

Clark 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Cotton 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Randolph 

CurtU 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

RlblcoB 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Russell 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Scott 

Domlnlck 

Long,  Mo. 

Smatbers 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Ellender 

Magntison 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Fannin 

McCarthy 

Btennls 

Pong 

McCleUan 

Symington 

Pulbrlght 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Gore 

McGovem 

Thurmond 

Griffin 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Gruening 

Metcalf 

Tydlngs 

Hansen 

Miller 

Williams,  N.J. 

Harris 

Monroney 

WUliams,OeL 

Hart 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hatfield 

Morton 

Yoimg,  Ohio 

Hayden 

.Moss 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  Is 
present. 


LIST  OF  SENATORS  BY  STATES 

Alabama. — ^Lister  Hill  and  John  J. 
Sparkman. 

Alaska. — k.  L.  Bartlett  and  Ernest 
Gruening. 

Arizcma. — Carl  Hayden  and  Paul  J. 
Fannin. 

Arkansas. — John  L.  McClellaa  and 
J.  W.  Fulbrlght. 

California. — Thomas  ^.  Kuchel  and 
George  Murphy. 

Colorado. — Gordon  Allott  *nd  Peter  H. 
Dominick. 

Connecticut. — Thomas  J.  Dodd  and 
Abraham  A.  Ribicoff. 

Delaware. — John  J.  Williams  and  J. 
Caleb  Boggs. 

Florida. — Spessacd  L.  Holland  and 
George  A.  Smathers. 

Georgia. — Richard  B.  Russell  and  Her- 
man E.  Talmadge. 

Hawaii. — Hiram  L.  Fong  and  Daniel  K. 
Inouye. 

Idaho. — Frank  Church  and  Len  B.  Jor- 
dan. 

Illinois. — ^Everett  M.  Dirksen  and 
Charles  H.  Percy. 

Indiana. — ^Vance  Hartke  and  Birch  E. 
Bayh. 

Iowa. — Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  and 
Jack  Miller. 

Kansas. — ^Frank  Carlson  and  James  B. 
Pearson. 

Kentucky. — John  Sherman  Cooper  and 
Thruston  B.  Morton. 

A  Louisiana. — ^Allen  J.  Ellender  and  Rus- 
11  B.  Long. 
Maine. — ^Margaret  Chase  Smith  and 
Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

Maryland. — Daniel  B.  Brewster  and 
Joseph  D.  Tydings. 

Massachusetts. — ^Edward  M.  Kennedy 
and  Edward  W.  Brooke. 

Michigan. — ^Philip  A.  Hart  and  Robert 
P.  Griffin. 

Minnesota. — ^Eugene  J.  McCarthy  and 
Walter  F.  Mondale. 

Mississippi. — James  O.  Eastland  and 
John  Stennis. 
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Missouri.— Staaxt  Symington  and  Ed- 
ward V.  Long. 

Montana.— Wke  Mansfield   and  Lee 
Metcalf. 

Nebraska.— Roman  L.  Hruska  and  Carl 
T.  CurUs. 

Nevada.— Alaa  Bible  and  Howard  W. 
Cannon. 

New  Hampshire. — ^Norris  Cotton  and 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre. 

New  Jersey.— CliOoTd  P.  Case  and  Har- 
rison A.  Williams,  Jr. 

New  ilfexico.— Clinton  P.  Anderson  and 
Joseph  M.  Montoya. 

New  York.— Jacob  K.  Javits  and  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy. 

North  Carolina.— Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr., 
and  B.  Everett  Jordan. 

North  Dcfcoto.— Milton  R.  Young  and 
Quentin  N.  Burdick. 

Ohio. — ^Frank  J.  Lausche  sind  Stephen 
M.  Young. 

Oklahoma. — ^A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  and 
Fred  R.  Harris. 

Oregon. — Wayne  Morse  and  Mark  O. 
Hatfield. 

Pennsylvania. — Joseph  S.  Clark  and 
Hugh  Scott. 

Rhode  Island. — John  O.  Pastore  and 
Claiborne  Pell. 

South    Carolina. — Strom    Thuimdnd 
and  Ernest  F.  Hollings. 

South  Dakota. — ^Karl  E.  Mundt  and 
George  S.  McGovem. 

Tennessee. — Albert  Gore  and  Howard 
H.  Baker,  Jr. 

Tez<M.— Ralph   W.   Yarborough   and 
J(*n  G.  Tower. 

CrtaTi.— Wallace  F.  Bennett  and  Frank 
E.  Moss.  « 

Vermont. — George  D.  Aiken  and  Win- 
ston L.  Prouty. 

Vfrflrmia.— Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Spong,  Jr. 

Washington. — ^Warren    G.    Magnuspn 
and  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

West    Virginia. — Jennings    Randolph 
and  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Wisconsin. — ^William    Prozmlre     and 
Gaylord  Nelson. 

Wyoming. — Gale  W.  McGee  and  Clif- 
ford P.  Hansen- 


omce  of  trx  govzrnob, 
State  Cafito^,  Salem  97310, 

January  3, 1967. 
Mr.  ROBZBT  A.  Brenkwobth, 
Financial  Clerk.  UJS.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Brenkwohtb:  My  respoiulbllltles 
as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon  require 
that  I  remain  here  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Legislative  Session.  I  WUl  be  on  hand  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  morning  of  January 
10.  I,  therefore,  wish  to  waive  my  salary  as 
a  Senator  for  the  period  January  3  throvtgh 
JanxiaryO. 

Sincerely, 

Make  O.  Hatfield, 

Gox>emor. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  3),  which  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
Is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


WAIVER  OF  COMPENSATION  BY 
SENATOR  HATFIELD,  OF  OREGON 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communications 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file: 

Unitb}  States  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Secbetast, 

January  5, 1987. 
Hon.  Httbebt  H.  Hxtmphb^, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  IiCb.  Vice  Pbesident:  This  Is  to  advise 
you  that  the  Honorable  "Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
elected  United  States  Senator  for  the  six-year 
term  beginning  on  January  3,  1967,  has  filed 
a  waiver  of  his  compensation  for  the  period 
Janviary  3  through  January  9,  1967,  Inclusive, 
dtirlng  which  time  he  will  continue  to  serve 
as  Oovernor  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

A  copy  of  Senator  Hatfield's  letter  Is  en- 
closed herewith. 
Sincerely, 

FBANds  R.  Valxo, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Alan  S. 
Boyd,  of  Florida,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  whidi  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  OATH  OF 
OFFICE  TO  SENATOR  MONDALE, 
OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  1)  which  was 
read,  considered  by  imanimous  consent, 
and&greedto: 

Whereas  Walter  F.  Mondale,  a  Senator- 
elect  from  the  State  oi  Minnesota,  Is  tem- 
porarily unable,  by  reason  of  Illness  at  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  to  appear  In  per- 
son to  take  the  oath  required  by  law  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate;  and 

VtThereas  there  is  no  contest  or  question  as 
to  his  election:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  ^^ce  President  be,  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  to  administer  the 
oath  of  office  to  the  said  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
and  that  the  said  oatH,  when  administered 
as  herein  authorized,  shall  be  accepted  and 
received  by  the  Senate 'as  the  oath  of  office 
of  the  said  Walter  F.  Mondale. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  th&  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  2) ,  which  was 
read,  considered  by  imanimous  consent, 
and  agreed  to : 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  Join  such  committee  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  inform  him  that  a  quonun  of  each 
House  is  assembled  and  that  the  Congress  is 
ready  to  receive  any  communication  he  may 
be  pleased  to  make. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and  the 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN],  as  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


HOUR  OF  DAILY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  the 
following  resolution  (S.  Res.  4),  which 
was  read,  considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  agreed  to: 

Resolved.  That  the  hour  of  dally  meeting  of 
the  Senate  be  12  o'clock  meridian  unless 
otherwise  ordered. 


ACTING  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  5),  which  was 
read,  considered  by  imanimous  consent, 
and  agreed  to. 

Resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  3  of  rule  I  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf  ]  be,  and  be  Is  hereby, 
authorized  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chatr 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore  until  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  the  established  practice 
of  the  Senate,  no  bills  or  resolutions  will 
be  introduced  and  no  routine  business 
will  be  transacted  prior  to  the  President'^ 
delivery  tonight  of  a  message  to  a  Joim 
session  of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withdraw  the 
request. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  his  colleague 
[Mr.  Pell]  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  may  be  allowed  to  make  brief  re- 
maxks  on  a  tragedy  which  occurred  this 
morning. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes.  j 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  be  a  little  more  definite 
as  to  when  he  expects  to  reassemble  the 
Senate?  It  would  be  rather  tiring  to 
stand  around  until  9 :  30  tonight,  if  that  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  would  say 
that  the  purpose  of  the  recess  at  this 
time  is  that  the  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion relating  to  the  joint  session  has  not 
been  received  from  the  other  body. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    So  it  is  expected  that 
we  will  be  back  in  session  in  the  immedi- 
ate future? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.   I  would  think  so. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.   I  know  my  able  friend 
knows  that  some  of  us  are  interested  in 
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the  proposal  to  change  the  rules,  a  sub- 
ject which  will  be  discussed  after  we 
reassemble.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  that 
can  be  done  today  or  tomorrow.  No  Sen- 
ator will  lose  any  privilege;  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  it  takes  place  today  or 
later. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  propound 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  ob- 
jects, I  shall  have  to  make  a  motion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Vice  President  and  Parliamentarian 
whether  the  ruling  would  be  in  accord 
with  what  the  majority  leader  has  just 
said,  namely,  that  an  opportunity  to 
make  any  such  motion  to  change  rule 
XXII  would  not  be  vitiated  or  nullified 
in  any  way  and  that  no  rights  would  be 
lost. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  say  that  no  rights  of  any  Senator 
would  be  in  any  way  infringed  by  the  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader.  The  right 
of  each  Senator  to  make  such  motion  as 
he  might  desire  to  make,  whenever  that 
time  comes,  would  be  preserved.  In 
other  words,  the  situation  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  refers,  the 
right  of  a  Senator  to  make  such  a  mo- 
tion with  r^ard  to  the  rules,  would  be 
preserved. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  no  objection. 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN 
'    E.  FOGARTY,  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

.  Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  sorrowful  duty  to  announce  to  the 
Senate  the  death  of  Representative 
John  E.  Fogarty. 

My  deep  personal  grief  in  the  untimely 
passing  of  my  beloved  colleague,  John  E. 
Fogarty,  is  submerged  in  the  shock  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  State  he  served  so  long  and 
80  well. 

John  Focarty's  death  robs  America  of 
one  of  the  greatest  humanitarians  in  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Congress.  His 
life  was  dedicated  to  making  life  more 
liveable,  health  more  universal,  and 
death  and  disease  less  menacing  for 
others. 

The  modesty  of  the  man  is  seen  in  the 
simple  biography  he  permitted  in  our 
Congressional  Directory  and  in  our 
Rhode  Island  State  Manual.    It  reads: 

John  E.  Fogarty,  Democrat,  Harmony, 
Rhode  Island,  elected  in  1940  and  reelected 
to  succeeding  Congresses. 

These  few  lines  contrast  with  the 
honors  beyond  count  that  John  Fogarty 
received  from  universities  and  national 
and  international  health  bodies.  Medi- 
cal centers  of  his  native  Rhode  Island 
are  honored  to  bear  his  name,  but  John 
Fogarty's  memorial  will  be  in  the  bless- 
ing his  efforts  have  meant  and  will  con- 
tinue to  mean  for  the  ill  and  imder- 
privileged  everywhere. 

A  powerful  voice  is  stilled,  but  Amer- 
ica's appreciatioQ  of  the  brave  heart  and 
gifted  mind  of  this  soldier-statesman 
must  be  shown  in  our  will  to  carry  on  at 
the  tasks  to  which  John  Fogarty  gave 
his  life. 
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I  extend  to  his  wife  and  his  lovely 
daughter  my  profound  sjmipathy. 

I  j^eld  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  grieve  the 
death  at  his  desk  this  morning  of  my 
friend  and  colleague  John  Fogarty. 

His  death  is  an  immense  loss  not  only 
to  the  people  of  our  State,  but  to  our 
whole  Nation. 

He  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him 
for  his  blunt  honesty  and  his  hard  work 
for  every  one  of  our  citizens. 

His  name  was  honored  and  esteemed 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land — in  fact,  of  the  world — for  the 
leadership  he  showed  in  seeking  cures  to 
the  basic  health  ills  of.  all  our  people, 
and  because  of  his  many  years  of  serv- 
ice and  experience,  he  brought  to  his  dis- 
trict a  remarkably  large  number  of  Fed- 
eral activities. 

In  a  more  personal  vein,  I  attest  to 
John  Fogarty's  modesty  and  friendship. 
I  will  always  remember  how  his  love  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  his 
work  there  was  such  that  he  turned  down 
the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the  Senate 
seat  I  now  occupy. 

To  his  lovely  wife,  Louise  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  and  to  his  sister  and  all  his 
wonderful  bfbthers,  my  wife  and  I  extend 
our  sincerest  condolences  and  say  that 
we  share  their  grief. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
my  colleagues'  sense  of  shock  and  grief 
at  the  sudden,  imtimely  death  of  Con- 
gressman John  Fogarty,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

I  knew  him  as  a  friend  and  fellow  New 
Englander  who  worked  hard  not  only  for 
his  own  State  but  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  all  of  New  England. 

John  Fogarty  was  a  national  leader  in^ 
developing  new  programs  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  health.  As  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  he 
had  a  major  hand  in  formulating  some 
of  the  most  important  legislation  of  our 
time.  And  his  long  and  devoted  support 
helped  make  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
tenters  for  medical  research  in  the 
world.  The  importance  today  of  NIH  is 
in  large  part  a  monument  to  Congress- 
man Fogarty's  work. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  is  with  his 
family  at  this  time  of  grief. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  profound  shock  and 
sorrow  that  I  noted  the  death  of  Repre- 
sentative John  E.  Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Is- 
lafid,  a  man  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  well  and  serving  with  in  the 
other  body. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  he  awoke  the  Nation 
to  the  need  for  new  programs  and 
meaningful  research  into  the  afllictlons 
of  mankind.  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  shall  ever  be  a  monument  to  his 
love  of  people,  his  desire  to  ease  human 
suffering  and  his  ability  to  help  create 
institutions  and  programs  that  give 
rather  than  take  from  man. 

MUlions  of  children  yet  imborn  will 
have  cause  to  give  thanks  for  the  efforts 
of  this  man.    The  work  he  set  afoot 


shall  be  felt  long  after  bombs  have 
ceased  to  fall  and  marching  armies  have 
cased  their  banners. 

In  a  world  where  suffering  aboimds 
and  tyranny  reaches  out  with  many 
hands  toward  the  helpless,  he  caused 
other  hands  to  reach  out  in  compassion. 

Some  devote  their  lives  to  taking  from 
the  world  and  its  people.  Most  live  their 
existences  out  paying  lipservice  to  the 
needs  of  their  fellows.  John  Fogartt 
was  that  exceptional  human  being  who 
lived  with  hope,  raised  up  the  helpless, 
and  extended  the  hand  of  brotherhood. 

He  shall  be  greatly  missed.  His  ab- 
sence will  speak  louder  than  any  speech. 
We  shall  not  soon  see  his  like  again. 
My  profound  sympathy  is  extended  at 
this  time  to  his  wife  and  child. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Join  other  Senators  particularly  the  Sen- 
ators from  Rhode  Islai^d  [Mr.  Pastork 
and  Mr.  Pell],  in  pajdng  tribute  to  Rep- 
resentative John  Edward  Fogarty, 
whose  imtimely  death  came  as  the  90th 
Congress  opened  its  session. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  this  modest 
man  from  Harmony  served  his  State  and 
our  Nation  well.  Without  fanfare  and 
without  seeking  after  wide  acclaim,  John 
Fogarty  did  his  job  well,  just  as  he  had 
done  his  job  well  as  a  mason  and  as  a 
labor  union  president.before  coming  to 
Washington  to  represent  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island's  Second  Congressional 
District  in  1941. 

To  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  to 
know  him,  the  loss  of  John  Fogarty  is  a 
very  real  loss,  indeed.  But  it  is  a  loss  for 
all^for  all  the  people  of  his  district,  for 
Rhode  Island,  for  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion. Mr.  President,  I  faiow  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  join  as  one  in  the 
hopeful  prayer  that  he  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  many 
eloquent  and  fine  eulogies  and  tributes 
have  been  made  to  my  former  and  be- 
loved friend  and  colleague.  Representa- 
tive John  E.  Fogarty.  One  such  tribute 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day, January  15, 1967,  entitled  "Mr.  Pub- 
Uc  Health,"  written  by  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Rusk.  This  is  an  excellent  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  Mr.  Fogarty,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Mr.     Ptjblic    Health:     Death     Ends    Loko 

Fight  bt  Refbesentattve  Fogabtt  To  Givxc 

Amebica  Fbeedom  Fbou  Disease 
(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  MJ3.) 

If  hospitals,  research  laboratories  and  Insti- 
tutes for  the  aged.  Infirm  and  retarded  had 
flagpoles,  every  fiag  would  have  flown  at  half- 
staff  this  past  week  to  mourn  the  loss  of  John 
E.  Fogarty. 

Representative  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island 
died  of  a  heart  attack  last  Tuesday  at  the 
age  of  53. 

Flags  at  half-staff  would  not,  however, 
been  limited  to  Institutions.  They  would 
also  have  been  In  evidence  In  thousands  of 
homes  throughout  Rhode  Island  and  the 
nation. 

Mr.  Fogarty  was  not  just  Interested  In 
Institutions  and  dollars.  He  was  Interested 
In  people,  and  no  appe<d  for  help  that  went 
to  his  office  was  ever  left  unanswered.  He 
would  go  to  Inordinate  ends  to  try  to  find  the 
solution  to  problems  that  were  aU  too  often 
insoluble. 
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No  one  In  the  history  of  this  cotintry  has 
done  more  to  promote  more  and  better  health 
■ervlces,  more  and  better  health  facilities 
and  more  and  better  health  research  than 
Representative  Pogarty. 

PLAMNXO    NXW   CSUSAOK 

Ironically,  his  death  came  jtist  before  he 
was  to  be  sworn  In  for  his  14th  term — a  time 
when  he  was  mobilizing  his  forces  for  another 
all'Out  crusade  against  disease,  disability 
and  death. 

Also  ironically,  his  death  was  caiised  by  a 
heart  attack,  his  own  personal  public  enemy 
number  one  as  the  primary  killer  of  others. 

The  contribution  of  John  Pogarty  to  im- 
proving health  and  rehabilitation  services 
for  the  American  pe^ople  are  legend. 

When  he  entered  Congress  our  Federal  in- 
vestment In  medical  research  was  but  (3- 
milllon.    It  is  now  well  over  $l-bllllon. 

During  his  freshman  year  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  number  of  disabled  per- 
sons rehabilitated  Into  employment  under 
the  public  program  was  but  12,000.  Last 
year  It  was  more  than  164,000. 

Medicare,  Medicaid,  more  nursing  home 
beds.  Federal  aid  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cians and  other  health  workers,  the  clinical 
center  of  tfye  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
workshops  and  classrooms  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  all  of  the  other  tremendous 
advances  In  health  and  rehabilitation  In  the 
last  q\iarter  century  stand  aa.  monuments  to 
this  late  "Mr.  PubUc  Health." 

He  and  his  co-worker  in  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Lister  Hill  from  Alabama,  were  recog- 
nized as  the  great  health  leaders  of  all  time. 
They  complemented  and  supplemented  each 
other  in  their  continuing  fight  for  the  fifth 
freedom — freedom  from  disease. 

BTAKTSD   AS   BHICKI,ATEB 

Mr.  Fogarty'8  formal  education  ended 
when  he  received  his  high  school  diploma. 
He  Immediately  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father  and  older  brother  and  became  an 
apprentice  bricklayer. 

He  was  only  27  when  he  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  from  Rhode  Island.  During  World 
War  n  he  served  as  an  enlisted  man  In  the 
Navy  construction  corps.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  Congress  to  carry  the  torch  for 
the  enlisted  men  In  the  armed  forces. 

Having  been  denied  a  formal  education 
and  a  college  degree,  he  made  possible 
through  his  imtlrlng  efforts  the  education 
of  literally  thousands  of  others  as  physi- 
cians, scientists  and  technicians  becatise  he 
cared. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Pogarty  was  chal- 
lenged with  the  opportunity  to  run  for  the 
Senate  from  Rhode  Island.  After  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  with  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues he  decided  his  destiny  was  in  the 
House  of  .Representatives  where  he  could 
continue  bte  fight  for  health  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  La- 
bor and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

This  was  a  decision  that  for  suffering  hu- 
manity was  a  blessed  one. 

John  Fogarty,  who  started  as  a  bricklayer, 
ended  bis  career  by  placing  countless  bricks 
in  a  solid  foundation  of  modem  laboratories, 
medical  schools,  hospitals.  Institutions  for 
the  mentally  111  and  the  retarded,  and  re- 
search laboratories  that  extend  from  the  halls 
of  science  to  the  community  Itself. 

With  his  bright  green  tie  and  his  Irish 
accent,  he  was  a  circuit  rider  for  health, 
a  teacher,  a  preacher,  a  fearless  foe  to  any 
challenger  who  stood  In  the  way  of  his  cru- 
sade. 

He  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  friends 
from  the  scientist  to  the  sick  mo\im  hla 
loss  and  call  him  blessed. 


stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  12  o'clock 
and  40  minutes  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.' 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled  at  5:10  p.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OfH- 
cer  [Mr.  Inouye  in  the  chair] . 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIU  8:45  P.M. 
TO^nGHT  AND  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  does  seem  to  be  a  delay  of 
sorts  in  the  transmission  of  messages  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  imtil  8:45 
o'clock  this  evening. 

However,  before  I  put  the  question,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  also,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  would  meet  wit^  the  approval 
of  all  Senators,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  President's  speech  tonight  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Before  the  ruling  ]b  given,  I  want  to 
ask  once  again  if  by  so  doing  the  rights 
of  every  Senator  will  be  protected,  es- 
pecially insofar  as  any  resolution  or  pro- 
posal pertaining  to  rule  XXn  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  correct  in  his  observation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  8:45  p.m.  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to;  and, 
without  objection,  the  previous  request, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  tomorrow,  Is 
granted. 

Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  and  13  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  8:45 
p.m. 

At  8:45  p.m.,  under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  (Mr.  Ribicoff  in  the 
chair) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 

THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  1)  providing  for  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  to  receive  a 
communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
4)  informing  the  Senate  that  a  quorum 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  as- 
sembled, that  John  W.  McCormack,  a 


Representative  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  has  been  elected 
Speaker,  and  that  W.  Pat  Jennings,  a 
citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginian, has  been  elected  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
that  the  House  had  agreed  to  a  resolution 
(H.  Res.  5)  informing  the  Senate  that 
a  committee  of  three  Members  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  join 
with  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  notify  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  has  been  assembled,  and  that  Con- 
gress is  ready  to  receive  any  commimica- 
tion  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
6)  informing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  elected  John  W.  McCorhacS,  a 
Representative  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  Speaker,  and  W.  Fat 
Jennings,  a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  90th  Congress. 


REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
TO  NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
notify  the  President  that  quorums  of  the 
two  Houses  have  assembled  and  are  ready 
to  receive  any  communications  he  may 
desire  to  make  have  performed  that  duty 
and  now  report  that  at  9:30  o'clock  to- 
night the  President  will  deliver  to  Con- 
gress his  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 


JOINT  SESSION  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  has  received  a  message  from  the 
House,  which  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate,  and  which  will  be  read. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  1)  was  read,  considered,  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  January 
10,  1967,  at  9:30  o'clock  p.m.,  for  the  purpose 
ot  receiving  such  communication  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that  the 
Senate,  In  a  body,  will  proceed  to  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
approximately  9:15  pjn.  I  imderstand 
that  as  soon  as  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  message  is  concluded,  the 
Senate,  even  though  it  will  be  physically 
In  the  other  body,  will  immediately  ad- 
journ until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  ihe  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS-^OINT  SESSION  OF  THE 
TWO  HOUSES— MESSAGE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  xmanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess;  and  if  that  request  is 
granted  I  understand  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  President's  speech  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  Without  objection  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana  Is 
granted. 

Thereupon  (at  9  o'clock  and  12  min- 
utes p.m)  the  Senate,  preceded  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  (Francis  R. 
Valeo) ;  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  (Robert  Q. 
Dunphy),  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  hear  the 
address  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

(The  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  this  day  delivered  by  him 
to  the  Joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  appears  In  the' proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  today's 
Record.) 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  WEDNESDAY 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Joint  session 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  at  10 
o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Wednesday,  January  11, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


^         NOMINA-nONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Sfenate  January  10,  1967: 

Secrxtart  of  Transpobtation 

Alan  a  Boyd,  of  Florida,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10, 1967 

This  being  the  day  fixed  by  the  20th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  and  to 
Public  Law  89-704  of  the  89th  Congress, 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  Members-elect  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  90th 
Congress  met  in  their  Hall,  and  at  12 
o'clock  noon  were  called  to  order  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Hon.  Ralph  R.  Roberts. 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words  of  Scripture: 

My  presence  shall  go  with  Thee. — 
Exodus  33:  14. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
who  art  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
whose  truth  endureth  forever  and  whose 
love  never  faileth,  we  pause  before  Thee 
this  moment  as  we  turn  another  page  in 
the  history  of  our  beloved  country  and 
in  the  story  of  our  lives  together  as  the 
leaders  of  this  great  Republic.  Awaken 
within  us  the  realization  that  Thou  hast 
a  purpose  for  each  one  of  us,  that  Thou 
art  not  only  the  sustainer  of  the  rolling 
spheres  but  also  the  supporter  of  our  own 
human  spirits.  As  we  launch  upon  the 
new  year,  may  Thy  presence  strengthen 
us.  Thy  spirit  guide  us  and  Thy  wisdom 
make  us  wise. 

Bless  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
the  newly  elected  Representatives  of  this 
Congress,  together  may  they  strive  for 
peace  in  our  world  and  for  the  well-being 
of  mankind  everywhere. 

Before  Thee  we  remember  one  who 
suddenly  has  left  our  midst  and  we  are 
sad  indeed.  May  the  blessing  of  Thy 
comfort  rest  upon  his  family.  Strength- 
en them  with  Thy  spirit  and  give  them 
courage  and  faith  for  the  days  that  lie 
ahead. 

Hear  us  as  we  unite  in  offering  unto 
Thee  the  Lord's  Prayer:  Our  Father  who 
are  in  heaven,  haUowed  be  Thy  name. 
Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion, but  deliver  us  from  evil:  For  Thine 
Is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  for  ever.    Amen. 

The  Clerk.  Representatives-elect  to 
the  90th  Congress,  pursuant  to  the  20th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  and  to 
Public  Law  89-704  of  the  89th  Congress, 
this  is  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of 
the  90th  Congress. 

As  the  law  directs,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  has  prepared  the  official  roll  of 
the  Representatives-elect. 

Credentials  covering  the  435  seats  in 
the  90th  Congress  have  been  received  and 
are  now  on  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

The  names  of  those  persons  whose  cre- 
dentials show  they  were  regularly  elected 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  of  the  United  States  will 
be  called;  and  as  the  roll  is  called,  fol- 
lowing the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
States,  beginning  with  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, Representatives-elect  wUl  answer 
to  their  names  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  reading  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  by  States  and 
the  following  Representatives-elect  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


[RoUNo.  1] 

ALABAMA 


Edwards,  Jack 
Dickinson 
Andrews. 
George  W. 


Nichols 
Selden 
Buchanan 
Bevill 

ALASKA 

Pollock  (at  large) 


Rhodes. 
John  J. 

Oath  legs 
Mills 


Clausen, 

DonH. 
Johnson, 

Harold  T. 
Moss 
Leggett 

Burton,  Phillip 
MaUliard 
Cohelan 
MlUer. 

George  P. 
Edwards,  Don 
Gubser 
Yoimger 
Talcott 
Teague, 

Charles  M. 


Rogers, 

Byron  O. 
Brotzman 

Daddarlo 
St.  Onge 


ARIZONA 

UdaU 

ARKANSAS 

Hammer- 
Bcbmldt 

CALIFORNIA 

Waldle 

McFall 

Slsk 

King.  CecU  R. 

Mathlas, 

Robert  B. 
Hollfleld 
Smith, 

H.  Allen 
Hawkins 
Cormsn 
Clawson,  Del 
Lipscomb 
Wiggins 
Bees 

,Relnecke 
BeU 

COLORADO 

Evans, 
Frank  E. 

X 

CONNECncXJT 

OlaUno 
Irwin 

DELAWARE 

Roth  (at  large) 

FLORIDA 

Gibbons 
Haley 
Cramer 
Rogers,  Paul  O. 


Steiger,  Sam 


Pryor 


Brown, 

George  E. 
Roybal 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Hosmer 
Pettis 
Hanna 

ntt 

Wilson.  Bob 
Van  Deerlln 
Tunney 


Jones,  Robert  E.     Kyros 


Slkes 

Puqua 

Bennett 

Herlong 

Gurney 

GEORGIA 

Hagan  Thompson, 

O'Neal,  lifastoQ      Fletcher 
Brlnkley  Flynt 

Blackburn  Davis,  John  W. 

RAWAn 

(at  large) 
Mink 

IDAHO 

Hansen, 
George  V. 

ILLINOIS 

CoUler 

Pucinskl 

McClory 

Rumsfeld 

Erlentoorn 

Reld, 

Charlotte  T. 
Anderson, 

JohnB. 
Arends 

INDIANA 

Roush 
Bray 
Myers 
Zion 

IOWA 

Kyi 

Smith,  Neal 
Mayne 

KANSAS 

Winn 
Shriver 

KENTUCKY 

Snyder 
Carter 

LOUISIANA 

Waggonner 

Passman 

Rarlck 

MAXNX 

Hathaway 

MARYLAND 

Fallon 
Ma  Chen 
Mathlas,  C. 
McC. 


AspinaU 


Monagan 
Mesklll 


Burke, 

J.  Herbert 
Pepper 
FasceU 


Stuckey 

Landrum 

Stephens 


Matsunaga 


McClure 


Dawson 
CHara,  Barratt 
Murphy, 

William  T. 
Derwlnskl 
Kluczytiskl 
Ronan 
Annunzlo 
RostenkbWGkl 
Yates 


Madden 
Halleck 
Brademas 
Adair 

Schwengel 

Culver 

Gross 

Dole 
Mlze 


Stubblefleld 

Natcher 

Cowger 

Hubert 

Hoggs 

WUlls 


Morton 
Long, 

Clarence  D. 
Garmatz 


Michel 

RaUsback 

Plndley 

Gray 

Springer 

Shipley 

Price,  Melvln 


Hamilton 

Roudebush 

Jacobs 


Scherle 


Skubltz 


Watts 
Perkins 


Edwards, 

Edwin  W. 
Long,  Speedy  O. 


Frledel 
Gude 
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Conte 

Boland 

PhUbln 

Donohue 

Morse. 

P.  Bradford 
Bates 

Conyers 
Esch 

Brown,  Garry 
Hutchinson 
Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Chamberlain 
Riegle 
Harvey 

QiUe 

Nelsen 

MacGregor 


MASSACHTTSXTTS 

Macdonald,         Heckler, 

Torbert  H. 
CNelU, 

Thomas  P. 
McConnack: 


Margaret  M. 
Burke, 

James  A. 
Keith 


Abemethy 
Whltten 


Karsten 
Curtis 
Sullivan 
Randall 


Olsen 


Denney 


Wyman 

Hunt 
Sandman 
Howard 
Thompson, 

Prank 
Frellnghuysen 


Morris. 
Thomas  Q. 


Pike 
Grover 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Tenzer 
Halpern 
Addabbo 
Rosenthal 
Delaney 
Celler 
Brasco 
KeUy 
Multer 
Rooney, 
John  J. 


Jones, 

Walter  B. 
Fountain 
Henderson 
Gardner 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Andrews,  Mark  Kleppe 

OHIO 


Ford, 

William  D. 
Dlngell 
Griffiths 
Broomfleld 
McDonald, 

Jack  H. 


Langen 
Blatnlk 


Montgomery 
Colmer 


Hungate 
Jones,  Paul  C. 


MICHIGAN 

Vander  Jagt 
Cederberg 
Ruppe 
O'Hai^, 

James  G. 
Dlggs 
Nedzl 

MINITESOTA 

Karth 
Praser 
Zwach 

MISSISSIPPI 

Williams, 
John  Bell 

MISSOtTRI 

Boiling 
HuU 
Hall 
IChord 

MOI«TANA 

Battln 


NEBRASKA 

Cunningham      Martin 

NEVADA 

Baring  (at  large) 

NEW  HAMPSHiaS 
Cleveland 

NEW  JERSEY 

CahlU  Dwyer 

Widnall  Gallagher 

Joelson  Daniels 

Helstoskl  Patten 
Rodlno 
Mlnlsh 

NEW  MEXICO 

(at  large) 
Walker 


NEW  YORK 

Carey 
Murphy, 

John  M. 
Kupferman 
Powell 
Parbsteln 
Ryan 
Scheuer 
GUbert 
Bingham 
Flno 
Ottlnger 
Retd,  Ogden  R. 
Dow 
Resnick 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Gallflanakls 


Button 
King, 

Carleton  J. 
McEwen 
Plrnle 
Roblson 
Hanley 
Stratton 
Horton 
Conable 
Goodell 
McCarthy 
Smith, 

Henry  P. 
Dulskl 


Kornegay 

Lennon 

Jonas 


BroyhlU, 

James  T. 
Whltener 
Taylor 


TWt 

Ashley 

Ashbrook 

Clancy 

MUler, 

Hays 

Whalen 

Clarence  E. 

Kirwan 

McCulloch 

Stanton 

Felghan 

Latta 

Devlne 

Vanlk 

Harsha 

Mosher 

Bolton 

Brown, 

Ayres 

Mlnshall 

Clarence 

Wylle 

Lukens 

Betts 

Bow 

OKUkHOMA 

Belcher 

Steed 

Smith, 

Edmondson 

Jarman 

James  V 

Albert 
Wyatt 

OREGOir 
Green,  Edith 

DeUenbacl 

Barrett 

Nix 

Byrne, 

James  A. 
Ellberg 
Green, 

William  J. 
Rhodes, 

George  M. 
Williams,  L. 
Blester 


Rivers 
Watson 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Watklns 

McDade 

Flood 

Whalley 

Schwelker 

Moorhead 

Rooney, 

FredB. 
Eshleman 
Schneebell 
Corbett 

RHODE  ISLAND 

St  Germain 

aOTJTH  CAROLINA 


ELECTION  OP  SPEAKER 


Goodllng 

Holland 

Dent 

Saylor 
Johnson, 

Albert  W. 
Vlgorlto 
Clark 
Morgan 
Fulton, 

James  O. 


Gettys 
McMlUan 


Rellel 


Qulllen 
Duncan 
Brock 
Evlns,  Joe  L. 


Patman 

Dowdy 

Pool 

Roberts 

Cabell 

Teague, 

OUn  E. 
Bush 


Burton, 
Laurence  J. 


Downing 
Hardy 
Satterfleld 
Abbltt 


Felly 
Meeds 
Hansen, 
Julia  B. 

Moore 
Staggers 


Schadeberg 

Kastenmeler 

Thomson, 

Vernon  W. 
Zablockl 


Dorn 
Asbmore 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Berry 

TENNESStE 

Fulton,  Richard  Everett 


Anderson, 

William  H. 
Blanton 

TEXAS 

Eckhardt 

Brooks 

Pickle 

Poage 

Wright 

Purcell 

Young 

de  la  Garza 


Kuykendall 


White 

Burleson 

Price,  Robert 

Mahon 

Gonzalez 

Fisher 

Casey 

Kazen 


XTTAH 


Uoyd 


3Nt 


VERMO: 
Stafford  (at  large) 

▼IRGINIA    ' 

Tuck 
Potr 

Marsh 
Scott 


I 


Wampler 

BroyhlU, 

Joel  T. 


WASHINGTON 

May 
Foley 


Hicks 
Adams 


WEST  VIRGIKIA 

Slack 
Hechler,  Kea 

WISCONSIN 

Reuss 
Stelger, 

William  A. 
Laird 


Kee 


Byrnes, 

John  W. 
Davis, 

Glenn  R. 
O'Konskl 


WTOMINC 

Harrison  (at  large) 

The  Clerk.  The  roUcall  discloses 
that  434  Representatives-elect  have  an- 
swered to  their  names. 

A  quanun  is  present. 


STATEMENT  REGARDING  CERTAIN 
CREDENTIALS 

The  Clerk.  The  Clerk  will  state 
that  credentials  are  on  file  showing  the 
election  of  the  Honorable  Santiago 
Polanco-Abreu  as  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 


VACANCY  IN  THE  SECOND  DISTRICT 
OP  RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Clerk.  The  Clerk  also  wishes 
to  announce  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the 
Second  District  of  Rhode  Island  oc- 
casioned by  the  recent  death  of  the 
Honorable  John  E.  Pocarty. 


The  Clerk.  The  next  order  of  busi- 
ness Is  the  election  of  a  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  90th 
Congress. 

Nominations  are  now  in  order. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Clerk,  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I  am 
directed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  that 
caucus  to  present  for  election  to  the  Office 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  90th  Congress  the  name 
of  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  a 
Representative-elect  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Clerk,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  conference  and 
by  authority,  by  direction,  and  by  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  Republican  confer- 
ence, I  nominate  for  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  Honorable 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  a  Representative-elect 
from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  Clerk.  The  Honorable  John  W. 
McCoRMACK,  a  Representative-elect  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Gerald  R.  Ford,  a  Representative- 
elect  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  have 
been  placed  in  nomination. 

Are  there  further  nominations? 
[After  a  pause.]  There  being  no  further 
nominations,  the  Clerk  will  appoint 
tellers. 

The  Clerk  appoints  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson],  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Corbett], 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
Sullivan],  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Reid]. 

Tellers  will  come  forward  and  take 
their  seats  at  the  desk  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  roll  will  now  be  called,  and  those 
responding  to  their  name  will  Indicate  by 
surname  the  nominee  of  their  choice. 

The  reading  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  tellers  having  taken  their  places, 
the  House  proceeded  to  vote  for  Speaker. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  vote: 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bennett 
BeviU 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CabeU 
Carey 
Casey 
CeUer 
Clark 


[Roll  No.  2] 

McCOBMACK 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Etow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 


Ford, 

WiUlam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
GallSanakis 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Oiaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H6bert 

Hechler,  W.  Vs. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
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Hollfleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

Miller,  calif. 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 


Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

M\irphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Fatten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pool 

Powell 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 


Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Stsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sluckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thonvpson,  N.J. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

nilman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker      , 

Watts 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wlltlams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


GERALD  R.  FORD 


Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcber 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Biu-ke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahiU 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Oowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Duncan 
Dwyer 


Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Findley 

Flno 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gardner 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Orover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gurney 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Bammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
Mailliard 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
May 


Mayne 

MesklU 

Michel 

Miller,  OUo 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moore 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pimle 

Pofl 

Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 
Qulllen 

Railsback 
Reld,  ni. 
Reld,  N.Y. 
Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Riegle 

Roblson 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 
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Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 


Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 


Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 


Wylle 

Wyman 

Younger 

Zion 

Zwach 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Ford,  Gerald  R.  McCormack 

The  Clerk.  The  tellers  agree  on 
their  tallies.  The  total  number  of  votes 
cast  is  432,  of  which  the  Honorable  John 
W.  McCormack,  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
ceived 246,  and  the  Honorable  Gerald  R. 
Ford  received  186,  and  2  present. 

Therefore,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack, of  Massachusetts,  is  the  duly 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  90th  Congress,  having 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

The  Clerk  appoints  the  following  com- 
mittee to  escort  the  Speaker-elect  to  the 
chair:  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford],  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert], 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler],  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon],  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Rostenkowski],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Speak- 
er-elect of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  90th  Congress,  who  was  escorted 
to  the  chair  by  the  committee  of  escort. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  the  House,  during  all  the 
victory  celebrations  that  members  of  my 
party  have  been  having  since  November 
8,  I  have  been  steeling  myself  for  this 
moment  of  defeat. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  we  must 
do  something  about  early  election  pro- 
jections and  predictions.  Today  for  a 
very  fleeting  moment,  the  early  retuHSS 
on  the  roUcall  for  the  speakership  led^ne 
to  believe  that  I  was  going  to  win.  I 
hope  I  can  take  the  final  tally  in  good 
grace. 

I  am  comforted  by  the  fact  that  my 
vote  was  considerably  better  and  some- 
what greater  than  the  first  time  I  lost 
the  speakership  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
years  ago. 

The  mace  that  stands  here  reminds  us 
of  the  heritage  of  our  great  American 
Republic — the  heritage  that  it  has  from 
the  Roman  Republic.  But  there  is  one 
very  big  difference.  Under  the  Roman 
law  the  vanquished  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  victor.  Under  our  American  tradi- 
tion, the  vanquished  has  the  privilege 
and  the  honor  to  introduce  the  victor, 
today  I  do  so  with  very  great  pleasure. 

The  late,  great  Sam  Rayburn  had 
this  same  duty  at  the  start  of  the  83d 
Congress,  when  he  presented  our  beloved 
Republican  Speaker  Joe  Martin  to  this 
body.  I  can  find  no  better  way,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  express  my  sentiments  about 
the  able  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts— you,  Mr.  Speaker — than  in  Mr. 
Sam's  words  when  he  said: 

The  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  and  is  the  second  office 
in  pKiwer  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  I  know  (he)  will  never  forget  the 
dignity  of  this  high  office  in  protecting,  de- 
fending and  perpetuating  the  rights,  the 
prerogatives  and  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  is  a  great  body 
that  comes  each  two  years  fresh  from  the 
people- 


He  went  on  to  say: 

We  know  their  wishes.  We  try  to  carry 
them  out  when  they  are  wise  and  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  country. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  we  of  the  "loyal  opposi- 
tion" in  the  temporary — and  I  hope  very 
temporary — minority,  will  stand  by  our 
Speaker — and  you  are  our  Spestker — as- 
well  as  those  of  your  party — in  the  very 
same  spirit  expressed  by  "Mr.  Sam."  All 
of  us  who  served  in  the  sisth  Congress  or 
years  past  are  very  fond — and  I  under- 
line, reiterate,  and  reemphasize  "fond" — 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
We  have  f  oimd  him  to  be  highly  capable, 
a  great  leader  of  men,  an  individual 
uniquely  equipped  to  fill  a  legislative  posi- 
tion which  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
our  great  American  political  system. 
His  word  is  his  bond. 

May  I  extend  my  personal  welcome  to 
the  new  Members  of  the  House.  They 
are  taking  their  seats  in  this  body  at  a 
time  of  great  moment  in  American  his- 
tory. They  will  have  a  voice  and  a  hand 
in  decisions  which,  hopefully,  will  move 
America  forward  on  the  path  to  inter- 
national greatness.  I  extend  to  them  the 
hand  of  friendship  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  and  assure  them  that  they  will  find 
all  incumbent  Members  ready  to  oSer 
their  best  assistance. 

I  also  extend  this  pledge  to  our  Speak- 
er and  to  the  American  people:  We  of 
the  opposition  will  be  loyal.  We  of  the 
opposition  will  be  responsible.  We  will 
work  together  in  all  that  is  good  for 
America. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Speak- 
er's lot  is  not  an  easy  one.  Everybody 
is  always  urging  him  to  take  one  course 
or  another.  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was 
once  a  freshman  Member  of  this  House, 
was  waited  upon  during  his  Presidency  by 
a  delegation  of  self-styled  political  ex- 
perts who  pressed  a  certain  course  of  ac- 
tion upon  him  and  wound  up  telling  him 
such  action  would  win  him  a  lot  of 
friends. 

President  Lincoln  calmly  replied  that 
when  he  he  had  finished  his  term,  he 
hoped  that  he  would  have  one  friend  left, 
and  that  one  friend  would  be  deep  down 
Inside  of  himself. 

I  commend  Abraham  Lincoln's  dec- 
laration of  conscience  to  all  of  us.  but 
I  would  like  to  amend  it  Just  a  little. 
When  I  finish  my  term  as  minority  lead- 
er of  the  90th  Congress,  I  hope  I  will 
have  at  least  two  friends— one  deep  down 
inside  of  me,  and  the  other,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Fellow  Members,  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  presenting  to  this  House  a  great 
Speaker,  a  great  American,  a  great  cit- 
izen of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Honorable  John  McCormack. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  dear  friends, 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader, 
Gerry  Ford,  my  dear  friends,  and  col- 
leagues, I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the 
very  generous  remarks  made  by  my  good 
friend  Gerry  Ford.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  by  his  closing  remarks  about 
having  at  least  two  friends,  paraphras- 
ing Abraham  Lincoln's  statement  of 
some  years  sigo. 

I  said  to  Gerry,  "You  touched  me  very 
much,  Gerry,  because  I  am  your  friend 
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and  you  are  my  friend."  To  me,  as  my 
colleagues  who  have  served  with  me 
know,  friendship  is  of  transcendent  in- 
fluence. 

There  is  no  middle  aisle,  to  my  mind, 
where  friendship  is  concerned.  I  do  not 
see  Republicans  or  Democrats,  or  any 
member  or  communicant  of  any  religion, 
or  any  color  of  skin  where  friendship  is 
involved. 

But  I  was  very  much  touched  by  the 
last  statement — ^I  was  touched  by  all  of 
the  statements,  but  I  was  particularly 
touched  by  the  last  statement,  because 
to  me  friendship  during  the  journey  of 
life  is  one  of  the  closest  relationships 
that  exists  between  two  human  beings 
outside  of  the  sacred  atmosphere  and 
the  sanctity  of  family  life  itself. 

I  hope  my  good  friend  Gerry  Ford  will 
continue  for  many  Congresses  to  come  to 
occupy  the  role  that  he  did  today  in  this 
House  of  Representatives.  I  do  not  know 
who  the  Speaker  will  be  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  but  I  hope  that  the  present 
situation  will  continue  and  that  Gerry 
Ford  will  be  making  the  presentation. 
But  if,  many  decades  ahead,  there  is 
some  other  Republican  leader,  I  hope  he 
will  be  presenting  the  Speaker  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  who 
happens  to  be  politically  a  Democrat. 

I  want  to  assure  the  new  Members  that 
I  welcome  them  very  much  without  re- 
gard to  party.  We  are  all  colleagues. 
We  can  develop  friendships.  This  is  tjje 
greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world. 
The  opportunity  for  service  is  so  great. 
Again  I  stress  to  the  Members  what  I 
did  in  the  caucus  yesterday  when  I  made 
a  few  remarks  to  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues on  that  occasion:  The  impor- 
tance of  friendship,  the  making  of 
friends.  We  are  just  human  beings,  like 
everybody  else.  As  in  any  activity  or 
walk  of  life,  friendship  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part,  particularly  to  this  Chair. 
So  without  regard  to  party,  I  just  simply 
make  an  bbservation  that  I  have  found 
to  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  me  in  my 
38  years  of  membership  in  this  body — 
the  meaning  and  significance  of  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  could  refer 
to  so  manjPlncidents  to  support  that,  but 
It  would  only  take  time. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my  colleagues 
for  electing  me  once  again  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  assume  by  this  action  that  my 
colleagues  have  declared  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction with  my  past  performance  In 
this  ofHce.  Nothing  could  possibly  please 
me  more. 

When  I  step  onto  this  rostrum,  I  do 
not  step  onto  this  rostrum  when  the 
House  opens,  as  a  Democratic  leader.  I 
step  here  as  the  Speaker  with  the  solemn 
responsibility  to  carry  out  a  great  trust. 
While  I  might  be  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, my  primary  duty  is  parliamentary. 
That  Is  the  main  responsibility  of  the 
Speaker.  I  try  to  preside  over  the  House 
with  fairness,  always  protecting  the 
rights  of  each  individual  Member,  al- 
ways protecting  and,  if  necessary,  de- 
fending the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
As  a  Member  of  the  House  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  I  have  had  the  experience 
of  observing  several  distinguished  gen- 


tlemen occupy  the  Speaker's  chair.  In 
every  case  the  gentlemen  in  question  con- 
ducted themselves  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  exalt  further  uhe  speakership  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  witnessed  them  in  action. 
It  was  therefore  with  humility  that  I 
first  assumed  the  position  of  Speaker  4 
years  ago,  because  at  that  time  I  be- 
lieved, as  I  do  now  believe,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  stands  for 
much  that  is  important  in  America  and 
much  that  Is  important  in  the  world. 
And  to  preside  over  sucih  a  body  as  ours 
is  to  experience  one  of  the  richest  privi- 
leges in  American  political  life. 

This  Congress  may  not  be  as  numeri- 
cally constituted  of  my  political  persua- 
sion as  the  previous  and  some  other  Con- 
gresses I  have  served  In,  but  I  see  in  its 
personnel  the  identical  qualities  of  skill 
and  judgment,  of  patriotism  and  loyalty 
that  make  us  competent  to  meet  the 
great  legislative  challenges  of  the  next 
2  years. 

This  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been — 
and  I  know  never  will  be — a  monolithic 
legislative  branch  of  cur  Government 
whose  435  Members  think  or  act  or  vote 
as  one  man.  But  in  tMs  temple  of  gov- 
ernment there  is  a  mutual  respect  for 
a  diversity  of  opinion,  where  all  men  and 
women  Members,  whatever  the  contro- 
versy, act  from  conviction  and  the 
strongest  motives  of  patriotism  and  love 
of  country. 

All  that  has  transpired  in  past  history 
leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
man's  best  hope  is  grounded  firmly  in 
the  democratic  process.  There  is  no 
basis  for  any  other  judgment. 

And  of  all  the  democratic  experi- 
ments, none  has  prospered  more  than 
ours. 

And  of  all  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions, none  can  be  said^to  exceed  in  mag- 
nitude our  governmental  system  spon- 
sored and  conducted  by  the  people  them- 
selves through  their  elected  representa- 
tives. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  which 
I  love  and  which  I  stiess,  can  be  seen 
to  stand  forth  as  the  symbol  of  our 
greatest  concern — the  national  will,  ex- 
pressed in  calm,  conBidered  tones,  In 
laws  embracing  principles  accepted  and 
approved  by  a  clear  majority  of  our 
people. 

Symbolically,  my  friends,  we  ride  the 
crest  of  popular  sentiment  to  carry  forth 
the  banner  of  national  action.  To  serve 
such  a  cause  of  such  noble  proportions 
is  honor  in  itself.  To  assist  in  leading 
such  a  cause  is  honor  beyond  word. 

From  a  grateful  heart  I  express  to  you 
my  sincere  thanks. 

I  am  now  ready  to  take  the  oath  of 
ofiBce  and  will  ask  the  dean  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Honorable  Eman- 
uel Celler,  of  New  Iflork,  to  administer 
the  oath.  I 

Mr.  CELLER  then  administered  the 
oath  of  oflBce  to  Mr.  McCormack,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


OBJECTION     TO     ADMINISTRATION 
OF  OATH 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.    Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  California 
rise? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
upon  my  responsibility  as  a  Member- 
elect  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  object  to  the 
oath  being  administered  at  this  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell].  I  base  this  upon  facts  and 
statements  which  I  consider  reliable. 
I  intend  at  the  proper  time  to  offer  a  res- 
olution providing  that  the  question  of 
eligibility  of  Mr.  Powell  to  a  seat  in  this 
House  be  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee  

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
demand  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  step  aside? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  luus 
performed  his  duties  and  has  taken  the 
action  he  desires  to  take  under  the  rule. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  wUl  be  requested  to  be  seated 
during  the  further  proceedings. 


OBJECTION   TO   ADMINISTRATION 
OF  OATH 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  rise? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  On  my  re- 
sponsibility as  a  Member-elect  of  the 
90th  Congress,  I  object  to  the  oath  be- 
ing administered  to  the  gentleman  from 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Blackburn 
in.  I  base  this  on  facts  and  statements 
I  consider  to  be  reliable. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Blackburn]  will  step  aside 
and  remain  seated. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBERS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  now 
administer  the  oath  of  ofiBce  to  the  other 
Members-elect.  The  other  Members- 
elect  will  rise.    Raise  your  right  hand. 

The  Members-elect,  other  than  Mr. 
Powell  and  Mr.  Blackburn,  and  the 
Resident  Commissioner-elect  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  administered  the  oath  of 
office  to  them. 

The  SPEAKER.     For    what   purpos€^ 
does  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  Mr. 
Udall,  rise? 


SWEARING  IN  OP  MEMBERS 

The  SPEAKER.  According  to  the 
precedent,  the  Chair  will  swear  In  all 
Members  of  the  House  at  this  time. 

If  the  Members  vtIU  rise,  the  Chair  will 
now  administer  the  oath  of  office. 


RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  AND 
DIRECTING  THE  OATH  OF  OF- 
FICE TO  BE  ADMINISTERED  TO 
ADAM  CLAYTON  POWELL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1)  which 
I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  AoAM  Clatton  Powell. 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  the  final 
right  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  to  a  seat  In 
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the  ninetieth  Congress  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  composed  of  seven  members,  to 
be  apjiointed  by  the  Speaker,  and  said  com- 
mittee shall  have  the  power  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers  and  examine  witnesses  on 
oath  in  relation  to  the  subject  matter  of. 
this  resolution;  and  said  committee  shall  be| 
required  to  report  Its  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  House  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  the  members  are  appointed. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  UDALL.    I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall] 
having  moved  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  be  allowed  to 
take  his  seat  at  this  time  under  certaii;! 
conditions,  am  I  correct  in  assuming  that 
the  period  of  debate  will  be  limited  to  1 
hour  during  the  consideration  of  this 
resolution  under  the  rules  of  this  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  parlia- 
mentary rules  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  further  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  yield  for  ttiat  purpose? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  further  for  that 
purpose. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  have 
control  of  all  time  during  that  period? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
will  have  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [M^Wag- 
gonner]  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  genjleman 
from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Speaker.     ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Waogonner]  will  state 
his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  conclusion  of  whatever  time  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  chooses  to  use  in 
the  consideration  of  this  matter,  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  will  the  House 
have  the  usual  privilege  of  voting  up  or 
down  the  previous  question? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  House  that  procedure  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wao- 
gonner] for  the  purpose  of  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  the 
purpose  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  his  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  previous  question  Is  voted  down 
would,   then,   under   the   rules   of   the 


House,  amendments  or  substitutes  be  in 
order  to  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
WAGGONNER]  that  any  germane  amend- 
ment may  be  in  order  to  that  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggon- 
ner]  for  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  for 
a  further  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggon- 
ner]. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  will  state 
his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  House  would  the 
option  or  priority  or  a  subsequent 
amendment  or  a  substitute  motion  lie 
with  the  minority? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  pass 
upon  that  question  based  upon  the  rules 
of  the  House.''  That  would  be  a  question 
that  would  present  itself  to  the  Chair  at 
that  particular  time. 

A  direct  answer  to  the  question  which 
has  been  posed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  would  be 
this :  Until  the  situation  arises  an  answer 
to  the  question  which  has  been  pro- 
pounded by  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Waggonner]  cannot  be  given 
by  the  Chair  at  this  time.  However,  the 
usual  procedure  of  the  Chair  has  been 
to  the  effect  that  the  Member  who  led 
the  fight  against  the  resolution  will  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  for  his  answers  to 
the  various  parliamentary  inquiries 
which  I  have  propounded,  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall]  for  his  generosity  in  yield- 
ing to  me  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues, new  and  old  in  the  House  of 
Representatives 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall]  yield  to  me  before  he  com- 
mences his  speech? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  has  not  taken 
the  oath  of  office,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  may,  if  he  desires  to 
do  so.  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  purposes  of  debate? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Ml.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  who 
objects  will  have  to  stand  so  the  Chair 
cai^  see  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  serve  in  this  House.  I  love  this  House, 
and  I  defend  Its  dignity.  We  are  con- 
fronted here  today  with  a  serious  ques- 
tion which  Involves  the  integrity,  the 
dignity,  and  the  honor  of  the  UJS.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  sit  In  judg- 
ment on  a  colleague  who  has  24  years' 
standing  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  colleague  who  in  his  service  may 
well  have  abused  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges of  the  high  office  which  he  now  oc- 
cupies in  this  House  of  Representatives, 
but,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  sit  judicially  as 
judges  and  as  a  jury  and  not  as  a  mob. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  have  acted, 
when  the  deed  Is  done,  let  it  be  said. 
let  it  be  said  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives acted  calmly,  with  dignity, 
with  fairness,  and  that  we  acted  judi- 
cially; that  we  did  what  was  right  for 
our  country  and  for  the  people  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  was  elected 
to  represent  and  for  ttte  people  that  you 
and  I  represent. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  it  not  be  said 
that  we  acted  in  haste,  with  passion  or 
prejudice,  out  of  vindictiveness,  fear,  or 
the  result  of  public  clamor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
I  share  the  feelings  of  most  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  feelings  of  my  outrage  that 
many  of  you  have  expressed :  I  am  tired 
of  the  Congress  being  run  down.  I  am 
sorry  that  editors  and  other  citizens 
seem  to  consider  because  of  the  acts  of 
the  few  that  all  of  us  are  guilty.  I  have 
supported  and  still  support  measures  to 
strengthen  our  proceedings  for  dealing 
with  questions  of  ethics.  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  strong  public  feelings  that 
this  matter  has 'aroused.  I  also  have 
had  some  telegrams,  telephone  calls,  and 
threats  from  both  sides  of  this  question. 

I  share  the  concern  about  the«cc;unu- 
latlon  of  evidence  which  strofely  sug- 
gests to  me  the  probability  tliat  one  of 
our  colleagues  has  flouted  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  that  he  is  charged 
with  criminal  contempt,  and  that  there 
is  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  in  that  State 
so  that  he  cannot  go  into  that  congres- 
sional, district.    I  recognize  this. 

I  recognize  the  strong  probability  that 
public  funds  have  been  misused,  and  paid 
to  people  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States — rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  recognize  the  strong  probability  that 
false  vouchers  have  been  filed;  that  air- 
plane tickets  have  been  used  in  violation 
of  the  law,  and  that  illegal  and  un- 
authorized travel  has  taken  place. 

As  a  result  of  those  feelings,  yesterday 
I  offered  an  imprecedented  motion  In  the 
Democratic  caucus — at  least  It  is  un- 
precedented in  modem  times — to  strip  a 
major  chairman  of  his  vast  and  exten- 
sive powers  as  chairman.  I  acted  with- 
out malice,  and  I  acted  without  any  ideas 
of  racial  prejudice,  or  anything  else  that 
has  been  kicked  around — and  I  will  lay 
my  record  on  the  line  in  regard  to  civil 
rights  with  that  of  any  Member  of  this 
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House  who  has  been  sworn  In  or  who  "has 
not  been  sworn  in.  I  did  not  do  this  be- 
cause of  the  race  of  the  Congressman. 
Tou  would  not  know  It  from  reading 
some  papers,  but  there  are — ^I  started  to 
say  Negro — but  I  should  say  some  other 
n.S.  Congressmen — ^who  happen  to  be 
Negroes.  You  never  hear  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson],  who 
chadrs  a  great  committee  and  who  has 
made  a  great  record  here.  Or  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Honorable  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Judge 
Niz  from  Philadelphia — I  am  proud  to 
serve  imder  him  on  a  subcommittee;  or 
men  like  Charles  C.  Diggs.  Jr.,  from 
Michigan — or  Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  yoimg  John  Conyers,  Jr.,  a 
vigorous  and  able  yoimg  Member.  These 
are  respected,  honorable  Members  of  this 
body,  whose  qualifications  and  actions 
are  not  questioned  today  and  never  have 
been  questioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  put  into  shstrp 
focus  today  the  clear  distinction  between 
the  rteolution  I  offer  and  the  resolution 
I  am  advised  may  be  presented  by  the 
minority  side. 

-  Mr.  Powell  appears  before  us  today 
with  a  certificate  of  election,  which  is 
just  as  good  as  yours  or  mine.  He  was 
elected  by  a  3-to-l  majority.  His  people 
said  that  they  wanted  him  to  be  their 
Congressman,  and  I  presume  they  will 
send  him  back,  if  we  expel  him,  withr  a 
10-to-l  majori^. 

I  propose  to  seat  him,  but  I  propose  to 
seat  him  condltionaUy  until  a  fair 
Judicial  Inquiry  can  be  held  to  determine 
if  he  ought  to  be  seated  in  or  removed 
from  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Investigation  I  propose  is  strictly  limited 
to  60  da3^;  we  are  not  trying  to  fudge  It 
or  whitewash  it,  or  to  put  it  off. 

This  inquiry  would  be  composed  of  the 
top  lawyers  in  this  Houll,  and  they  would 
report  back  in  60  days'  time,  and  we  would 
then  decide  after  the  hearing  what 
should  be  done. 

The  Republican  resolution,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  what  I  have  been  told, 
would  probably  move  that  he  be  barred 
from  the  House,  and  then  given  a  trial. 

I  suggest  that  the  fair  and  reasonable 
thing  to  do,  and  that  which  American 
tradition  requires,  is  that  we  follow  my 
resolution. 

Both  actions  are  drastic,  and  both  are 
far  reaching.  The  question  Is  which  one 
Is  fair  and  which  one  is  right.  Which 
way  should  we  go? 

There  are  retdly  two  issues  here:  One 
is  fairplay  for  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
and  the  other  is  fairplay  for  the  people 
be  represents. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  moment  about  this, 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  also  wish  to  be  heard. 

Let  us  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
Adam  Powell,  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  18th  District,  and  Adam  Powell, 
chairman  of  a  powerful  committee.  The 
abuses  with  which  he  has  been  charged 
stem  almost  entirely  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  the  power  of  the  chairman,  not 
the  power  of  Adam  Powell,  an  individual 
Congressman — but  that  he  had  the  power 
of  a  chairman.  These  are  the  charges 
and  these  are  the  responsibilities  that 
he  has  been  charged  with  abusing. 


Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  mighty 
has  fallen,  the  ax  has  come  down,  the 
story  of  Adam  Powell  free-wheeling 
chairman  Is  ended;  that  house  has  tum- 
bled down,  and  nothing  we  do  will 
change  it.  The  public  has  won,  this 
thing  is  at  an  end,  the  House  is  vindi- 
cated all  because  of  what  the  Democratic 
Party  did  yesterday. 

We  may  be  asked~-and  we  probably 
will  be — to  do  more  today. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
gentleman  is  no  longer  chairman  of  that 
committee,  and  the  gentleman  probably 
never  will  be  the  chairman  again.  His 
power  to  travel  on  committee  funds  is 
gone.  His  power  to  hire  a  staff  is  gone. 
The  committee  now  has  new  and  restric- 
tive rules  to  control  what  happens  in  that 
committee. 

His  wife  is  no  longer  on  the  payroll. 
This  was  taken  care  of  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.    This  is  done. 

How  much  more  do  we  want  to  do? 
How  much  more  should  be  do?  Are  we 
going  to  kick  a  man  when  he  is  down? 
Are  we  going  to  go  beyond  that  without 
a  trial  and  deny  him  a  seat  in  the  House? 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  never  again 
will  the  things  I  have  referred  to  be  done 
by  this  Member,  whether  he  is  seated  or 
whether  he  is  not.  Is  the  action  which 
our  Republican  friends  have  proposed  an 
action  to  take  further  steps  without  a 
trial? 

I  wish  to  discuss  that  for  just  a  mo- 
ment. This  man  has  never  had  a  hear- 
ing. There  is  nothing  more  funda- 
mental in  American  law  than  we  give  a 
man  a  trial  before  we  attempt  to  take 
away  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  or  his 
22-year  record  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

He  was  invited  to  appear  before  the 
Hays  committee  and  he  declined.  But 
this  was  an  investigation  limited  to  look- 
ing Into  a  narrow  subject — expenditure 
of  public  committee  funds.  They  had  no 
power  to  recommend  dismissal  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 

The  judgments  o£  the  New  Yoric 
courts — and  I  will  cheerfully  concede  that 
they  probably  set  an  alltlme  record  for 
appeals,  motions,  counterclaims,  and  re- 
peated proceedings.  But  they  are  not 
final.  I  hope  someday  they  will  be.  But 
they  are  not. 

Adam  Powell  has  never  really  had  a 
chance  to  sit  down  and  state  his  case  to 
a  group  of  his  peers  who  hold  the  power 
to  recommend  what  happens  to  him  as  a 
Member  of  the  Houie.  Maybe  he  will 
decline.  Maybe  he  cannot  prove  a  case. 
But  he  has  never  had  a  chance  to  state 
a  case. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  just  1 
minute? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  intend  to  yield  time  to 
the  gentleman,  but  II  this  is  relevant  to 
what  I  am  saying,  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  briefly,  of  course,  and 
only  for  the  purpose  of  debate. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Something 
that  the  gentleman  said  a  few  moments 
ago  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  as 
you  understood  it  the  Republican  pro- 
posal would  not  provide- for  a  complete 
and  a  total  hearing. 

Mr.  UDALL.    Of  course,  it  does. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.FORD.    For  aU  Mem- 


bers of  the  elected  90th  Congress,  I  want 
it  to  be  clear  that  our  proposal  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  a  full  and  com- 
plete hearing  by  a  select  committee  com- 
posed of  five  from  the  majority  side  and 
four  from  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Then  under  that  proposal,  first 
you  make  the  decision  and  then  you  have 
the  hearing.  I  say,  let  us  first  have  a 
hearing  and  then  make  a  decision. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  UDALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  not  the  whole 
argument  amount  to  this — whether  the 
Certificate  of  election  provided  by  the 
proper  officials  of  a  State  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  election  or  whether  it  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  a  man  shall  not 
take  his  seat  until  he  is  investigated  as 
to  charges,  however  serious  they  may  be, 
that  are  made  or  claimed  against  him? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

We  must  know  whether  there  is  any- 
thing to  these  charges  and  the  hearing 
will  show  whether  there  is  or  not.  His 
certificate  is  as  good  as  mine — I  will  tell 
you  frankly  that  it  is. 

We  have  good  lawyers  and  judges  in 
this  House.  We  have  the  kind  of  lawyers 
and  judges  who  can  hold  a  fair  judicial 
hearing.  We  do  not  have  the  facts.  We 
have  had  no  judicial  hearing. 

I  would  like  some  of  the  lawyers  in  this 
House  to  look  at  the  precedents  and  look 
at  the  rules  of  the  House  and  look  at  the 
statutes  and  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Not  at  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  finish  my  basic  statement.  I  am 
almost  through  and  then  I  propose  to 
jrield  time  to  the  minority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  this  is  about 
fairplay  to  the  people  Adam  Powell 
represents.  There  are  450,000  people — 
American  citizens — in  Manhattan  who 
are  represented  by  this  man.  They 
have  said  that  they  want  him  to  be 
their  Congressman.  You  might'"ltt)t  have 
made  that  choice  and  I  might  not  have 
made  it.  But  they  want  him.  They 
elected  him  3  to  1  and  have  elected  him 
11  times.  These  people  are  among  the 
poorest  people  and  the  most  troubled 
people  in  this  country.  They  are  living 
imder  more  difficulties  and  more  prob- 
lems than  perhaps  any  people  anywhere. 
If  there  is  any  constituency  that  needs  a 
Congressman  in  this  body  and  in  these 
times,  this  is  that  constituency.  They 
have  said  that  they  want  him  as  their 
spokesman.  I  am  prepared  to  let  him 
sit  and  vote  for  them  until  we  can  have 
a  full  and  fair  hearing  and  a  trial. 

The  form  of  the  Republican  resolution 
which  I  have  been  handed  would  cut  off 
his  allowance — he  could  not  even  main- 
tain a  staff  while  this  investigation  is 
going  on. 

Let  me  appeal  in  closing  this  presenta- 
tion here  to  my  Republican  colleagues 
and  friends,  to  make  Just  a  few  sugges- 
tions— to  give  some  counsel — if  you  will 
take  It  from  one  who  has  worked  with 
you  on  civil  rights  legislation. 

I  tWnk  you  will  find  that  there  are 
some  of  those  of  my  party  who  feel 
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obliged  to  vote  for  the  strongest  possible 
resolution  that  can  be  adopted — to  de- 
feat my  resolution  and  pass  your  resolu- 
tion. 

I  am  sure  that  this  is  the  popular  thing 
to  do.  I  am  not  so  sure  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

The  question  Is  not  really,  should  he 
be  seated.  The  question  is — should  he 
have  a  hearing  before  we  decide  whether 
he  is  going  to  be  seated. 

This  other  question,  this  question  of 
racism,  is  not  involved.  This  question  of 
a  double  standard  is  not  involved.  But 
get  this  straight— cold  practical  fact  is — 
rightly  or  wrongly — that  20  million  of 
our  fellow  citizens  are  going  to  always 
feel  that  it  was  involved  if  we  act  hastily 
today. 

The  civil  rights  bills  in  recent  years 
have  been  passed  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
with  that  great  leader  Bill  McCulloch, 
and  Mr.  Celler  and  people  on  both  sides, 
all  fighting  for  civil  rights. 

We  fought  these  battles  together.  I 
suggest  that  we  now  stand  together;  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  who  are  judges  and 
lawyers  should  ponder  on  this.  What  is 
the  fair  thing  to  do?  What  can  your 
party  gain,  the  House  gain,  the  country 
gain,  if  we  act  precipitously  today  by 
saying,  without  a  hearing,  "This  man  is 
not  entitled  to  sit"?  The  investigation 
will  show  whether  he  is  or  he  is  not.  I 
expect  it  may  show  that  he  is  not.  But 
what  real  difference  would  it  make,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  whether  he  is  ex- 
cluded in  March  or  whether  he  Is  ex- 
cluded on  the  10th  of  January?  What 
real  difference  does  it  make? 

In  a  few  moments,  my  colleagues  and 
friends,  we  will  be  actkig.  I  only  sug- 
gest that  when  we  look  back  on  what 
we  shall  have  done  today,  if  we  do  a  dras- 
tic thing,  we  shall  be  able  to  say  to  our- 
selves that  we  did  the  right  thing,  that 
we  did  the  fair  thing,  that  we  did  It  after 
a  fair  and  impartial  judicial  process,  and 
in  a  manner  that  is  worthy  of  this  great 
body. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will^the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  want  to  yield  time  to 
the  minority.  If  they  will  designate  to 
whom  they  wish  the  time  yielded,  I  will 
do  so  now. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  under- 
stand the  rules  of  the  House  correctly, 
to  expel  a  Member  from  this  body  would 
require  a  two-thirds  vote.  As  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  resolution,  how- 
ever, the  question  upon  the  final  seating 
of  Mr.  Powell  would  require  only  a 
majority  vote.  Am  I  correct  in  ^at 
statement? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's 
statement  would  be  the  answer  of  the 
Chair.  The  gentleman  has  stated  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  correctly. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  ar- 
gument is  going  to  be  made — and  I  sus- 
pect it  will — I  am  not  one  that  has  been 
in  favor  of  the  cloture  rule  in  the  other 
body,  and  I  am  not  one  that  is  against 


majority  rule  very  often,  but  something 
as  drastic  as  this — ^I  would  be  a  little 
happier  if  we  did  it  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
If  someone  proposed  to  take  my  seat  in 
Congress  away  from  me  I  would  want 
two-thirds  of  my  colleagues  to  do  it. 

If  you  consider  the  advantages  of 
waiting  60  days  in  order  to  have  a  fair 
hearing  and  trial  on  this  question,  I 
think  you  will  come  down  to  the  side  of 
voting  for  my  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yiejd  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  job 
wiiich  the  subcommittee  wliich  I  chaired 
had  to  do  was  not  an  easy  job.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  one  that  anyone  on  the  sub- 
committee enjoyed.  I  will  leave  it  to 
your  judgment,  because  the  hearings, 
the  recommendations,  the  conclusions, 
ajid  the  full  testimony  is  available  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  think  we  did  a  good 
job  or  an  adequate  job  given  the  man- 
date we  had. 

I  think  the  people  who  have  read  that 
testimony  in  the  Democratic  caucus  yes- 
terday decided  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  needed  to  be 
censured  and  punished.  They  have 
taken  away  his  committee  chair- 
manship, his  power,  and  his  source 
of  funds,  his  ability  to  appoint  staff  and 
all  of  that.  I  am  sure  that,  politically, 
I  cannot  make  any  points  in  my  district 
or  in  the  country  by  advocating  the  Udall 
resolution.  But  I  do  because  I  think  it 
is  correct.  I  do  it  because  I  think  it 
makes  a  distinction  between  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  the  man,  and  the  18th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York.  I 
think  it  makes  a  distinction  about 
whether  you  punish  him  for  shortcom- 
ings alleged  and  which  were  not  denied 
by  him  at  any  time  in  the  hearings  and 
whether  you  punish  his  people  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  representation  for  the  next 
60  days. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  that  fundamental. 

If  I  correctly  imderstand  the  parlia- 
mentaay  situation,  under  the  terms  of 
the  resolution — and  perhaps  I  am 
wrong — it  takes  only  a  majority  vote  in 
either  case,  and,  if  I  am  correct,  I  do  not 
see  that  it  makes  that  much  difference. 

I  just  say  to  the  Members  that  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  incumbent  upon  every- 
one to  read  those  hearings. 

I  say  further  that  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  has  already  decided, 
in  the  89th  Congress,  on  the  3d  of 
January,  before  noon,  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  subcommittee. 
Every  Member  who  was  there  will  be,  I 
presmne,  here.  They  were  reelected  as 
Members  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  in  the  90th  Congress. 

The  things  that  happened  cannot 
happen  again.  Nobody  denies  that  they 
did  happen. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  one  further 
thing,  for  which  I  do  not  blame  the  news 
media,  because  they  have  only  a  limited 
space.  They  print  the  things  that  seem 
to  be  the  most  sensational  and  which 
will  sell  the  most  papers  and  which  will 
draw  the  most  viewers. 

One  of  the  allegations  made  against 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  was  that  he  had  padded  his 


payroll.  There  were  an  inordinate  num- 
ber of  people  on  that  payroll,  which 
numbered  around  150. 

I  was  criticized,  and  my  subcommittee 
members  were  criticized  along  with  me, 
for  hiring  a  private  detective  agency  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  this  was  true, 
but  we  had  no  other  choice  in  the  amoimt 
of  time  we  had.  I  am  not  standing  here 
saying  that  all  of  these  150  people  did 
very  much  work,  or  that  some 'of  them 
did  very  much  work,  but  we  foimd  by 
this  investigation  that  there  was  a  body 
extant  for  every  name  on  the  payroll. 
In  other  words,  the  allegation  that  there 
were  names  on  the  payroll  when  no  one 
existed  was  not  true.  I  think  that  de- 
serves to  be  said. 

True  enough,  several  of  them  testi- 
fied they  did  not  do  very  much  for  the 
wages,  but  there  was  not  any  blatant 
padding  of  the  pajrroll  and  stealing  of 
money.     That  charge  we  did  disprove. 

There  was  looseness  in  the  handling 
of  committee  funds.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  situation  in- 
volved people  traveling  on  tickets  which 
were  bought  in  the  name  of  somebody 
else.    We  have  taken  that  power  away. 

I  believe  for  the  next  60  days  the 
Udall  resolution  will  be  one  that  I  could 
in  deep  conscience  support. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
cormnend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]  in  front  of  liis  colleagues.  He 
has  shown  great  courage  and  ability  in  a 
difficult  and  thankless  assignment  which 
he  undertook. 

GENERAL   LEAVK   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pressed  for  many  demands  for  time. 
We  have  only  an  hour,  and,  before  I 
neglect  to  do  so,  I  ask  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolution 
now  before  us. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
10  minutes  for  purposes  of  debate  only 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  last  few  months,  and  particularly 
over  the  last  few  days,  this  issue  that  is 
before  us  today  has  become  tremendously 
confused.  This  is  not  a  partisan  issue 
that  we  face  today.  I  Illustrate  that  by 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Van  Deerlin]  took  the  action 
that  precipitated  what  we  actually  have 
before  us.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin  asked  the 
gentleman  froniNew  York  [Mr.  Povrau.] 
to  stand  aside,  f 

Second,  this/ls  not  a  civil  rights  Issue. 
Here  I  echo  th^  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  ^ Mr.  Udall].  It  Is  not 
a  question  of  jacfce  prejudice. 

Third,  th^  issue  before  us  today  Is 
not  tjie^uestion  of  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Powell  should  be  chairman  of  that  great 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  The 
issue,  as  I  see  it,  is  exclusively  the  ques- 
tion of  the  qualifications  of  one  of  our 
numbers  elected  November  8  to  sit  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  a  constitutional  responsibility 
of  every  one  of  us. 
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I  read  article  I.  section  5,  of  the  Con- 
stitution: 

Each  House  ahall  be  the  Judge  of  the 
Elections,  Returns,  and  Qualifications  of  Its 
own  Members, 

Any  constitutional  responsibility  is 
exceedingly  serious. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  on  this  vote  today,  4nust 
search  his  soul  and  pray  to  the  good  Lord 
that  our  decision  is  right.  This  decision 
involves  the  Integrity  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  reputation  of  this 
great  legislative  body,  the  overaU  in- 
tegrity of  the  Congress,  the  legislative 
boc^  of  the  great  American  experiment 
in  self-government. 

The  image,  if  you  will,  of  this  90th 
Congress  is  deeply  involved. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe  one  thing  the 
gentleman  has  overlooked  in  saying  what 
Is  involved  here  is  the  procedural  matter. 

I  agree  with  everything  the  gentle- 
man has  said.  I  sat  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elections  with  the  distinguished 
former  minoritx  leader  many  years  ago. 

In  every  instahce,  both  as  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  we  respected,  prima 
facie,  certificates  of  election  as  evidence 
that  Members  were  entitled  to  their  seats. 

I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  issues  in- 
volved here. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  I  may,  let 
me  now  explain  what  the  Republican 
resolution  would  be  if  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  defeated  and  the  individual  rec- 
ognized by  the  Speaker  does  yield  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  either  a  reso- 
lution or  amendment  to  another  reso- 
lution. 

The  proposal  which  the  Republicans 
Intend  to  submit  would  provide  that  there 
should  be  a  select  committee  established 
composed  of  nine  Members,  five  from  the 
majority  side  and  four  from  the  minority 
side. 

In  the  interim  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  would  be  asked 
to  stand  aside. 

And  let  me  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  that  the  resolution  will  provide 
pay  and  allowances  for  the  gentleman 
froriV  New  York.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  would  be  paid 
during  the  period  that  the  committee  and 
the  House  were  considering  the  issue. 

Under  our  resolution  the  committee 
that  would  be  appointed  would  report 
back  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  five  weeks  after  appointment  by 
the  Speaker. 

Now,  the  essential  difference  between 
what  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  CMr. 
Udall]  has  recommended  and  what  we 
are  proposing  is  that  the  decision  under 
the  Udall  suggestion  would  be  a  deter- 
mination after  the  fact. 

I  strongly  feel — and  I  know  every 
Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  feels — 
that  Mr.  Powell  should  have  his  day  in 
court,  that  he  should  be  given  equal 
Justice,  even  treatment. 

We  would  establish  the  forum  and  give 
him  the  opportunity  to  come  in  and  an- 
swer those  allegations  that  have  been 
made — allegations  in  the  press,  allega- 


tions by  various  committees,  statements 
of  one  sort  or  another  by  some  Members 
here  in  the  Chamber. 

We  feel  that  there  should  be  a  prompt 
determination  but  in  the  interim  while 
Mr.  Powell  is  standing  aside  the  com- 
mittee should  conduct  a  full  investiga- 
tion with  Mr.  PowELt  having  his  day 
in  court. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  again,  I  am  going 
to  ask  that  the  gentleman  be  given  addi- 
tional time. 

Did  the  gentleman  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  be  entitled  to  his  pay  during  the 
period?    Did  I  misunderstand? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  stated  he 
would  be  awarded  his  pay  and  allow- 
ances during  the  Interim. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  like  further 
to  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  think,  owing  greatly  to  my 
own  initiative,  the  very  next  issue  to  be 
disposed  of  in  this  House  will  be  the  issue 
involving  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Blackburn],  who  was  also  asked 
to  stand  aside.  He  is  a  Republican. 
However,  he  comes  with  a  certificate  of 
election  from  the  great  State  of  Georgia. 
I  went  to  the  Georgia  delegation  and 
I  told  them  that  I  could  not  vote  to  sup- 
port a  proposition  that  would  make  him 
stand  aside  when  he  had  that  certificate 
of  election  unless  he  was  first  given  his 
oatlvof  office;  after  that  it  would  be  en- 
tirely proper  that  the  allegations  con- 
cerning his  election  be  investigated. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many 
years  ago,  since  this  involves  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Members  of  this 
HousBt  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Mr.  Ayres,  was  challenged.  He 
came  here  with  a  certificate  of  election, 
but  it  was  challenged.  It  was  said  there 
was  some  disorderly  procedure  in  listing 
his  name  on  the  ballot.  I  not  only  voted 
in  favor  of  seating  him,  but  I  think  I  led 
the  fight  to  report  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  a  resolution 
giving  the  gentleman  the  right  to  take 
his  seat  prior  to  an  investigation. 

Every  charge  that  has  been  made 
against  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
may  be  true.  If  it  is  true,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  should  be  deprived  of  his 
seat.  But  under  the  practices  and  the 
precedents  of  this  Hbuse,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  shoulti  probably  pro- 
ceed under  the  Udall  resolution.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  whether  under  his  resolution,  if 
it  should  be  adopted,  the  procedure 
which  I  have  been  describing,  will  have 
been  followed? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Before  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  responds  to 
what  I  understand  is  an  interrogatory  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  let 
me  point  out  that  the  citations  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  makes  in- 
volve elections.  They  do  not  involve  the 
qualifications  of  a  Member.  In  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  in  section  5,  there  is  a 
distinction,  and  for  the  purpose  of  let- 
ting all  Members  know,  let  me  read  that 
section.    Section  5  says: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the 
Elections,  Returns  and  Qualifications  of  Its 
own  Members. 


This  is  not  a  question  of  elections  or 
returns.  This  is  a  question  of  qualifica- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  majority  leader,  also,  that  we  have 
had  gentlemen  sitting  as  Members  of 
the  House  in  two  of  the  election  contests 
in  the  last  4  years  where  neither  party 
member  was  seated  when  there  was  a 
certificate  of  election  from  the  duly 
elected  and  proper  officials  of  the  State. 
That  was  an  election  contest  where  the 
secretary  of  state  certified  the  winner. 
They  were  both  ultimately  paid  by  retro- 
active act  of  the  Congress  after  the  de- 
cision was  made,  but  I  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  minority  leader — an 
election  contest  is  entirely  different  and 
the  full  precedents  of  the  House  are  en- 
tirely different  in  an  election  contest. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  very  ques- 
tion? I  am  not  familiar  with  all  of  the 
details  of  that  issue,  but  I  understand 
there  was  some  question  about  who  had 
the  proper  certificate  of  election.  How- 
ever, whether  or  not  an  election  is  in- 
volved or  an  allegation  of  misconduct  is 
involved,  the  American  way  is  first  to 
give  a  man  a  trial  and  then  to  pass 
judgment  on  him. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  raise  a  question,  inasmuch  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall!  made 
quite  a  point  of  the  fact  that  we  might 
be  accused  of  trying  Mr.  Powell  before 
the  fact — I  raise  the  question  whether 
in  the  Democrat  caucus  Mr.  Powell 
was  given  a  full  and  complete  trial? 
Was  there  not  prejudgment  there? 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  my 
remarks  with  this  observation:  We  have 
had  piles  of  communications,  we  have 

had 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Excuse  me 
for  just  1  minute. 

All  of  us  have  had  Innumerable  com- 
munications, we  have  had  one  editorial 
after  another,  reaching  into  the  hun- 
dreds, alleging  instances  of  misconduct, 
instances  of  violations  of  court  orders. 
But  as  of  today,  there  has  been  no  de- 
termination of  the  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Powell  by  the  elected  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  November  8. 
1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  wishes  to 
continue,  I  shall  yield  at  this  time  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lipscomb]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  UDALL.    I  yield  for  the  purpose 
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of     a     parliamentary     inquiry,     Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  the  gentleman,  in  all  honesty, 
must  admit  that  I  was  very  generous  hi 
my  yielding  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  I  believe  that  out  of  the 
total  time,  1  minute  in  addition  would 
be  a  fair  and  equitable  extension  of 
time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  wUl  say  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford], 
that  I  timed  the  amount  of  time  which 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Al- 
bert] used,  and  I  am  going  to  lose  about 
half  of  my  friends  on  tliis  side  of  the 
aisle  who  have  requested  time  if  I  yield 
too  much  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford]  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  we  must  do  today  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Powell 
is  to  establish  a  committee,  a  blue-ribbon 
committee,  that  will  investigate  all  of  the 
allegations  that  have  been  made  hereto- 
fore and  report  within  the  period  of  5 
weeks  to  all  of  us,  with  its  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  procedure  would 
represent  "even  justice."  This  is  equity 
of  the  highest  order.  In  my  hiunble 
judgment  we  probably  ought  to  establish, 
9,s  quickly  as  possible — and  tomorrow  is 
hot  too  soon — an  overall  select  commit- 
tee such  as  was  approved  in  the  dying 
days  of  the  89th  Congress  in  order  that 
all  charges  or  allegations  that  have  been 
made  in  the  past  or  which  might  be  made 
in  the  future,  can  be  considered  concern- 
ing any  one  of  us  who  now  serves  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

But,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  important  that 
today  we  deal  with  this  constitutional 
question  and  deal  with  it  alone.  We 
should  vote  down  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  yesterday  in  the  Democratic 
caucus  I  voted,  among  others,  to  take 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  away  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell], 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Hays'  committee 
report,  and  nothing  else. 

The  people  of  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  I  feel  are  entitled 
to  a  Representative,  beginning  today,  and 
to  representation  beginning  today.  But 
I  distinguish  that  from  the  chairman- 
ship. They  are  entitled  to  a  Representa- 
tive, and  to  a  vote,  but  not  to  a  chair- 
manship, for  a  jjjiairmanship  is  a  na- 
tional office,  not  a  district  one. 

The  Republican  proposition,  although 
it  seems  on  its  face  to  have  some  merit, 
is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  Queen  of 
Hearts  in  the  story,  "Alice  In  Wonder- 
land," who  said  "A  sentence  first,  and 
then  a  verdict." 

I  do  not  believe  that  with  respect  to 
the  situation  here  today  Mr.  Powell  has 
had  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  due  process  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
I  believe  the  only  means  under  which 
Mr.  Powell  can  get  the  type  of  due  proc- 


ess to  which  each  and  every  one  of  us 
would  be  entitled  under  similar  or  other 
circiunstances  is  the  type  proposed  in  the 
resolution  presented  by  the  Congressman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall].  I  strongly 
urge  a  vote  for  the  previous  question. 
By  such  a  course  of  action  Mr.  Powell 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  present 
his  case.  If  the  committee  found  him 
guilty  of  wrongdoing  we  could  then  expel 
him. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  yields 
back  one-half  a  minute. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Van 
Deerlin]  3  minutes,  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  at  this  time  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for 
yielding  to  me,  and  I  assure  him  that 
I  would  not  think  of  taking  parliamen- 
tary advantage  of  his  kindness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  asks  what  is  wrong  with  seat- 
ing the  gentleman  from  New  York  to- 
day, and  bringing  back  a  committee  re- 
port as  to  his  fitness  to  serve  some  time 
in  the  future. 

The  only  thing  that  I  see  wrong  with 
this  is  that,  except  in  contests  involving 
the  outcome  of  an  election,  there  is  no 
precedent  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
United  States  in  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  expelled  a  Member, 
once  seated,  for  matters  having  to  do 
with  his  conduct  in  a  previous  Congress, 
or  with  matters  not  concerning  his 
status  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  believe  if  you  wish  to  decide  the  fit- 
ness of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to 
serve  in  tliis  Congress  that  we  had  better 
decide  today  to  exclude  him  from  being 
seated  until  a  committee  brings  back  its 
report  at  a  time  certain,  or  at  a  time  un- 
certain, and  gives  us  a  report  on  which  we 
may  vote. 

Certain  diversions  have  been  made  in 
the  argtmient  that  is  before  us  today,  and 
among  these  is  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  somehow  or  other  not  had 
his  day  in  court. 

This  may  be  technically  true,  but  I 
would  point  out  that  there  are  nearly  a 
dozen  Judges  in  the  State  of  New  York 
who  will  tell  you  where  the  fault  lies. 

The  immunity  which  we  in  Congress 
enjoy  stems,  as  you  know,  from  article  I, 
section  6,  of  the  Constitution.  This  was 
devised  during  the  days  when  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies,  very  jealous  and  appre- 
hensive of  one  another,  wanted  to  make 
certain  that  no  elected  Representative 
from  any  of  the  Colonies  could  possibly 
be  apprehended  and  arrested  on  his  way 
to  Washington. 

How  that  section  of  the  Constitution 
has  been  twisted  and  abused  in  recent 
months  and  years! 

We  who  are  charged  with  helping  to 
write  the  laws  of  the  land  must,  I  think, 
show  respect  for  those  laws,  show  a  will- 
ingness to  obey  then  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, a  respect  for  that  other  independ- 
ent branch  of  the  Government,  the  ju- 
diciary, which  is  charged  with  interpret- 
ing and  enforcing  those  laws. 

If  article  I,  section  6,  is  to  be  so  twisted 
as  to  provide  a  protective  cover— If  elec- 


tion to  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to 
carry  a  license  for  scofDaws — if  this 
Chamber  is  to  provide  a  haven  for  fugi- 
tives— ^then,  Ijefore  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  I  say  "God  help  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lipscomb]  for  the  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  motion  on  the  previous 
question.  I  believe  by  voting  down  the 
previous  question  it  would  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  sub- 
stitute which  will  set  up  a  nine-man  in- 
vestigating and  study  committee  to  re- 
port back  in  5  weeks.  I  beUeve  that  this 
is  the  best  way  to  bring  to  a  conclusion 
the  facts  on  which  the  Members  of  this 
House  can  make  a  fair  and  equitable 
decision. 

The  findings  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Subcommittee  on  Contracts  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  as 
chairman,  in  my  opinion,  were  done  with 
great  care.  I  was  privileged  to  sit  as  an 
ex  officio  member  of  that  committee  and 
listened  to  almost  all  of  the  testimony. 
The  hearings  were  fair  and  detailed. 

Congressman  Hays  gave  everyone  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  their  rights, 
their  constitutional  rights,  were  pro- 
tected. But  Mr.  Powell  did  not  choose 
for  one  reason  or  another  to  appear  be- 
fore that  committee  even  though  he  was 
given  ample  opportunity.  Today  the  con- 
dusion  and  recommendations  stand  as 
tne  committee  wrote  them,  without  Mr. 
Powell  having  the  opportunity  to  tell  his 
side  of  the  story. 

The  House  can  have  an  opportimity 
for  this  to  be  done  by  supporting  the 
substitute  resolution  which  will  be  offered 
if  the  previous  question  is  voted  down.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  House  and  to  those 
Members  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tumty  to  do  so  to  read  the  Hays  com- 
mittee report  with  care  because  all  of  the 
facts  are  documented  in  those  documents 
and  conclusions  and  recommendations 
stand  today  without  any  answer.  There- 
fore, I  believe  that  the  action  which  is 
proposed,  to  set  up  a  special  committee, 
will  give  the  opportunity  to  go  over  these 
findings  and  recommendations,  to  give 
Mr.  Powell  and  any  others  the  chance  to 
appear  before  the  committee  and  either 
deny  or  substantiate  those  facts  and 
other  matters  which  may  be  required. 
Then  for  the  special  committee  to  report 
back  to  the  House  with  their  recommen- 
dations and  conclusions  so  that  every 
Member  sitting  here  today  will  have  all 
of  the  facts  and  can  act  without  haste 
fairly  and  in  good  judgment. 

In  this  way  we  can  uphold  the  dignity, 
the  policy,  and  the  practices  of  this  House 
of  Representatives  which  every  Member 
who  has  the  privilege  to  sit  here  respects. 

Perhaps  by  such  a  study  and  investiga- 
tion we  will  determine  and  act  upon  other 
needed  reforms  which  have  gone 
unnoticed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  vital  that  we 
vote  down  the  previous  question  and  set 
up  a  committee  which  will  act.  and  Mr. 
PowxLL  will  step  aside  until  those  facts 
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are  acted  upon  by  this  Hoiise.  The  com- 
mittee will  report  back  under  the  resolu- 
tion within  5  weeks.  We  will  then  be 
acting  In  fairness  to  each  and  every 
liCember  of  this  90th  Congress  as  well  as 
to  Mr.  Powell,  and  In  all  fairness  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  heard  nothing  from 
the  minority  side  which  Indicates  any- 
thing that  could  successfully  challenge 
the  qualifications  constitutionally  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  . 

Now  this  question  Involves  a  great  deal 
of  emotion  and  sensationalism.  The 
conduct  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
undoubtedly  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
Irritation.  I  think  he  has  shown  an 
undue  spirit  of  bravado  and  defiance 
which  has  complicated  this  situation  and 
has  contributed  greatly  to  this  irritation. 
This  irritation  has  caused  much  anger. 
I  would  say  that  the  proposed  resolution 
from  the  minority  side  seems  to  be  born 
of  anger. 

It  is  a  proposal  that  reminds  me  of  an 
old  adage: 

He  who  rises  In  anger  usually  sits  down 
wltli  remorse. 

It  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  that 
the  Republicans  would  be  establishing  If 
their  proposal  were  accepted  by  this 
House.  Let  us  not  Judge  first  and  then 
try  later.  That  smacks  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  Kangaroo  court.  That  smacks 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  star  chamber 
proceedings.  It  is  contrary  to  the  Ameri- 
cansplrlt  of  due  process. 
-T^uch  has  been  said  about  the  civil 
and  criminal  contempt  citations  In  courts 
of  New  York.  Those  citations  are 
shrouded  in  uncertainty.  For  example 
there  is  a  citation  for  criminal  contempt, 
another  for  civil  contempt.  The  dlfEer- 
ence  between  civil  and  criminal  contempt 
in  the  New  York  courts  is  exceedingly 
thin.  There  has  been  no  appropriate 
examination,  at  least  from  a  congres- 
sional standpoint,  as  to  the  effect  of 
those  contempt  citations  upon  Mr. 
Powell's  qualifications.  Certainly  we 
should  carefully  scrutinize  those  con- 
tempt citations  before  we  formulate  a 
Judgment.  We  should  not  make  a  Judg- 
ment without  knowing  the  true  facts. 

Let  us  find  out,  first,  the  true  facts, 
and  not  rely  on  bits,  fragments,  and 
newspaper  articles  and  editorials.  Good 
copy  may  be  good  reading,  but  newspa- 
per copy  is  not  always  the  basis  for  soimd 
Judgment. 

The  import  of  the  proposal  of  the  mi- 
nority is  for  all  Intents  and  purposes  the 
following :  oust  Powell  and  try  him  after 
the  ouster. 

The  Udall  motion  should  prevail. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

The  decision  which  we  must  make  on 
this  resolution  to  seat  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  goes  to  a 
narrow  and  simple  question — his  quall- 
^flcations.  The  issue  of  fitness  must 
necessarily  be  delayed  to  another  day 
and  raises  different  questions.  Those  of 
us  who  vote  for  the  seating  of  the  gentle- 
man conclude  merely  that  he  is  over  25 
years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  an  tnhaWtant  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  To  imply,  as  has  been  done 
by  the  minority  leader,  that  the  right  of 
the  gentleman  to  be  seated  raises  the 
rather  nebulous  question  of  "his  effect  on 
the  image  of  the  House,"  goes  clearly 
beyond  our  jurisdiction  today  and  shows 
little  regard  for  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer]  . 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  before  us  Is  one  of  constitu- 
tional law.  I  am  going  to  address  my- 
self solely  to  that  problem  at  this  time. 
I  ask  you,  please,  to  take  my  brief  state- 
ment as  the  advice  of  a  lawyer  who  in 
the  almost  20  years  he  has  served  here 
has  shown  that  ha  knows  something 
about  constitutional  law. 

One  of  the  first  rules  of  construction  is 
that  you  must  take  into  account  the  or- 
der in  which  the  various  items  appear  in 
the  legislation  or,  in  this  case,  the  Con- 
stitution. In  the  Constitution  the  first 
reference  to  the  qualification  of  Mem- 
bers refers,  not  to  fitness,  but  to  qualifi- 
cations, and  they  are  citizenship,  age, 
and  not  residency,  but  inhabitancy  in 
the  State.  None  of  those  items  is  in 
question  with  reference  to  the  gentleman 
we  are  talking  about  today.  There  Is  no 
question  about  his  election.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  returns  of  his  elec- 
tion. He  has  been  duly  elected.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  his  qualifications 
as  referred  to  in  the  Constitution.  That 
has  not  been  raised  in  or  outside  of  the 
Congress.  No  one  has  challenged  his 
residence  or  inhabitancy  in  the  State, 
his  age,  or  his  citizenship. 

We  have  a  right  to  pass  upon  the 
question  of  fitness  of  a  Member  by  re- 
viewing his  behavior  as  a  Member.  The 
caucus  did  so  yesterday  in  stripping  him 
of  his  chairmanship  of  the  powerful  com- 
mittee on  which  he  has  served  as  chair- 
man. That  was  a  determination  of  what 
he  may  do  as  a  Member  of  this  House 
after  he  is  sworn  as  a  Member.  After 
the  qualifications  are  set  forth  in  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  we  then  find  the  state- 
ment which  the  minority  leader  has  re- 
ferred to  accurately.  It  states  that  we 
are  the  Judges  of  the  election,  returns 
and  the  quahficatlons  of  our  colleagues. 

That  means  the  qiKilifications  set  forth 
in  that  document,  our  Constitution.  We 
can  neither  add  to  nor  detract  from 
them.  Once  the  voters  of  a  congres- 
sional district  have  chosen  their  Repre- 
sentative, his  fitnes*  to  serve  is  deter- 
mined beyond  question  by  us,  his  col- 
leagues, providing  only  that  he  meets  the 
three  qualifications  set  forth. 

A  still  later  provision  of  that  same 
Constitution  gives  us  the  right  to  punish 
Members  for  their  misbehavior.     Note, 


however,  it  Is  only  a  Member  that  may 
be  punished  and  not  a  Member-elect. 

There  is  grave  doubt  whether  the  90th 
Congress  may  punish  a  Member  for  what 
he  did  as  a  Member  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Certainly,  however,  we  have  no  right 
to  punish  one  who  is  not  a  Member  of 
this  Congress. 

The  right  to  punish  may  Include  expul- 
sion.   It  does  not  include  exclusion. 

The  right  to  exclude  in  no  event  should 
be  exercised  without  a  full  and  complete 
hearing. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Schetjer]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  believe  deeply  that, 
because  the  power  and  responsibility  of 
committee  chairmanships  are  ours  to  dis- 
pose, where  no  Member  has  an  absolute 
right  to  that  power  and  responsibility 
which  is  given  to  him,  not  by  his  constit- 
uents, but  by  his  colleagues  alone,  we 
acted  properly  and  fairly  yesterday  on 
a  clear  preponderance  of  evidence  that 
Chairman  Powell  had  abused  his  powers 
and  responsibilities.  In  denying  him  fur- 
ther exercise  of  chairmanship  powers 
which,  I  repeat,  are  ours  alone — the  col- 
lective membership  of  this  body — to 
grant  or  withhold. 

But  where  a  Member  of  Congress  has  at 
risk  his  own  status  as  a  Member — ^which 
is  not  ours  to  grant  or  withhold  but  which 
fiows  solely  from  his  own  constituents — 
where  he  has  a  virtually  absolute  right  to 
take  the  seat,  I  feel  that  the  measure  of 
wrongdoing  leading  to  expulsion  must  be 
a  far  higher,  deeper,  and  broader  one, 
that  it  must  be  the  "scintilla"  rule  that 
lawyers  among  us  are  familiar  with; 
there  must  be  a  showing  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  based  upon  detailed  stated 
charges,  and  a  bill  of  particulars,  that  se- 
rious wrongdoing  has  taken  place.  Such 
a  thoroughgoing  judicial  proceeding,  with 
stated  documented  charges,  which  could 
end  in  expulsion,  has  not  been  held. 
Until  we  have  this  full,  scrupulously  fair, 
Judicial  process  our  colleague  should  be 
allowed  to  take  his  oath  of  o£Bce  with  his 
certificate  of  election  in  his  hand  as  valid 
as  mine  or  that  of  any  Member  present 
today. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  a  constitutional 
lawyer  like  my  colleague  [Mr.  Mttlter], 
but  I  do  believe  that  the  question  be- 
fore us  today  is  a  question  of  qualifica- 
tions. In  fact  I  believe  the  basic  issue 
in  the  Powell  case  is  a  matter  of  resi- 
dence, which  is  one  of  the  constitution- 
al qualifications  for  membership  in 
the  House.  If  a  Representative-elect 
chooses  to  remain  outside  of  his  State 
rather  than  comply  with  the  duly  con- 
stituted orders  of  the  courts  of  his  own 
State,  then  I  believe  there  Is  a  very  real 
question  of  whether  he  Is  in  fact  still  a 
resident  of  the  State  which  he  purports 
to  represent,  as  the  Constitution  says  he 
must  be.  The  Constitution  says  he 
must  be  an  Inhabitant  of  his  State  at  the 
time  when  he  Is  elected. 

I  believe  this  important  question  must 
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be  determined  by  this  House,  and  it 
must  be  determined  before  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  can  be  seated.  I 
therefore  Intend  to  support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gerald  Ford],  and  I  shall  oppose 
the  motion  to  cut  off  further  debate  and 
to  prevent  the  offering  of  substitutes  to 
the  pending  Udall  resolution. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  GOODELL."  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
minority  leader  said  this  was  not  a  par- 
tisan matter.  I  am  amused  at  the  col- 
loquies that  have  developed  and  how  we 
seem  to  be  transferring  Mr.  Van  Deer- 
LiN  to  the  Republican  side.  The  Repub- 
licans are  supporting  the  same  basic  no- 
tion that  Mr.  Van  Deerlin  is  supporting 
and  has  spoken  for  so  eloquently  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  great  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler],  said  that  our  proposal — 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin's  proposal  and  the  Re- 
publican proposal — ^was  bom  of  anger. 
I  wonder  what  happened  yesterday.  It 
seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  events  of 
yesterday  were  bom  of  anger  and  our 
proposal  is  bom  of  reason. 

There  are  no  precedents — no  prece- 
dents— for  seating  a  Member  and  put- 
ting him  in  limbo  pending  investigation. 
There  are  only  three  cases  of  expulsion 
ip  this  House  where  qualification  is  the 
issue  as  distinct  from  election.  Con- 
fusing the  question  of  qualification  with 
an  election  contest  is  a  red  herring  that 
should  not  be  permitted  to  confuse  the 
Members. 

We  have  an  entirely  distinct  line  of 
precedents  with  reference  to  election 
cases,  but  we  have  some  very  clear  prece- 
dents on  qualification.  That  is  the  issue 
here — the  qualification  of  a  Member  to 
sit. 

It  has  been  said  he  should  have  a  trial 
before  he  is  convicted.  I  do  not  assume 
conviction  in  this  case,  because  I  have 
read  the  precedents  and  they  are  compli- 
cated. This  is  a  very  serious  moment  of 
history.  We  are  establishing  delicate 
issues  before  this  Congress  today  with- 
out even  going  Into  them  in  depth.  We 
are  establishing  them  in  a  moment  of 
passion. 

With  the  Udall  resolution,  we  are  es- 
tablishing a  precedent  that  affects  every 
one  of  us.  It  should  not  be  that  way. 
We  should  follow  the  established  prece- 
dents of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  have  the  man  step  aside  and  have  an 
expeditious  hearing  in  which  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  come  forward,  in  which 
Members  that  we  esteem  and  respect,  our 
colleagues,  will  sit  as  his  peers  in  judg- 
ment, and  then  come  back  here,  looking 
at  the  precedents  and  fairness  of  this 
issue. 

I  would  cite  to  Members  the  danger  of 
violating  all  the  precedents  of  this  House 
today  and  seating  a  man  before  judging 
him.  The  danger  is  brought  out  in  the 
most  recent  precedent  there  is,  with  ref- 
erence to  qualification  for  office.  The 
majority  report,  and  I  quote,  says: 

In  the  ilrst  place,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  always  Insisted  upon  Its  right  to 
exclude  Members-elect  and  has  also  con- 
sistently refused  to  expel  a  Member  once  he 
has  been  sworn  In  for  any  oSense  committed 
by  him  previous  to  his  becoming  a  Member, 


on  the  ground  that  the  constitutional  power 
of  expulsion  Is  limited  In  Its  application  to 
the  conduct  of  Members  of  the  House  during 
their  term  of  oflJce. 

By  passing  this  to  seat  him  now,  what- 
ever the  intent  is  stated  here,  we  may 
well  be  limiting  this  group  that  will  in- 
vestigate so  that  they  do  not  have  the 
freedom  to  make  a  final  judgment,  the 
kind  of  judgment  the  American  people 
demand. 

Here,  my  friends,  we  have  an  issue 
of  upholding  the  integrity  of  the  voting 
ballot,  yes;  the  integrity  of  a  Congress- 
man's seat,  yes;  and  we  also  have  the 
problem  and  the  obligation  of  being  firm 
in  upholding  the  integrity  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

We,  the  Democrats  and  Republicans 
who  today  are  urging  that  Mr.  Powell 
not  be  seated  pending  investigation  that 
is  fair  to  him  and  fair  to  the  country,  are 
not  saying,  "judge  him  first."  Others 
are  saymg.  "judge  him  first  and  investi- 
gate later"  when  they  say,  "seat  him  to- 
day and  investigate  later." 

This  is  the  position  which  I  believe  up- 
holds all  the  traditions,  the  integrity  and 
the  dignity  of  this  body.  In  fairness  to 
Mr.  Powell,  in  fairness  to  all  of  our 
Members  here.  We  must  look  fairly  at 
the  qualifications  of  this  man  to  hold 
office. 

The  issue  that  was  decided  yesterday 
does  not  affect  that  issue. 

I  hope  we  will  vote  down  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Conyers]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members,  my  fellow  Members  of  this  new 
90th  Congress,  I  am  sure  that  the  ques- 
tion before  us  is  a  matter  which  deeply 
troubles  everyone  in  this  House.  And  I 
believe  it  has  crossed  the  hearts  of  con- 
cerned Americans  from  one  end  of  this 
Nation  to  the  other. 

,  I  plead  with  and  urge  each  of  you — 
with  a  sincerity  that  is  bom  from  being 
a  very  proud  though  a  relatively  new 
Member  of  Congress,  this  very  great 
body — to  join  with  those  who  would  not 
leave  the  18th  District  of  a  great  State 
without  a  Representative  in  Congress.  I 
plead  with  and  urge  each  of  you  to  jom 
with  those  who  are  concerned  that  this 
matter  be  given  a  thorough  hearing. 
And  I  know  that  all  Members  are  con- 
cerned that  due  process  be  observed.  I 
plead  with  and  urge  each  of  you  to  sup- 
port the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  and  in- 
sure that  we  prove  to  everyone  across 
this  country  that  justice  can  be  and  will 
be  served,  I  am  sure,  here  in  these  august 
Halls. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  miy- 
self  1  minute. 

I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
right  now,  while  it  is  fresh,  this  argument 
my  friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good- 
ell], persists  in  making  about  the  prece- 
dents in  regard  to  seating  someone  before 
an  investigation. 

The  very  next  order  of  business,  after 
we  dispose  of  this  matter,  is  going  to  be 
a  resolution  offered  by  a  Democrat,  our 
leader,  Carl  Albert,  to  seat  a  Republi- 
can Congressman  from  Georgia  when  we 
have  not  had  the  first  semblance  of  an 


investigation,  and  when  there  is  a  serious 
and  genuine  question  whether  he  really 
won  the  election. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield?  -^ 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  whatever  is  left 
of  my  1  minute.    I  do  not  have  much. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  is  well 
aware  that  there  is  a  long  line  of  decl- 
cions  on  election  cases  where  there  is 
a  certificate  by  the  secretary  of  state 
on  an  election.  This  is  entirely  different 
in  the  precedents  and  in  the  rules  of  the 
House  from  the  question  of  qualifica- 
tion of  a  Member. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Powell's  certificate 
is  just  as  good,  just  as  valid,  has  just 
as  big  a  seal  and  as  many  ribbons  on  It 
as  the  certificate  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  There  is  not  a  single 
precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  House  for 
seating  a  man  whose  qualifications  have 
been  questioned  under  these  circvun- 
stances  before  his  trial. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  25,  1966,  in  the  89th  Congress,  I 
voted  to  bring  the  1966  civil  rights  bill, 
H.R.  14765,  from  the  Rules  Committee 
to  the  fioor  of  the  House  under  the  21- 
day  rule.  The  vote  was  close,  200  to  180. 
[See  Congressional  Record,  vol.  112,  pt. 
13,  p.  16839.] 

Anyone  who  was  a  resident  of  New 
York  and  believed  in  civil  rights  would 
have  been  present  to  vote  at  that  time 
unless  unavoidably  detained.  The  gen- 
tleman from  the  18th  District  of  New 
York  was  reported  to  be  in  Biminl. 

I  believe  there  is  a  serious  question  of 
whether  the  Representative  from  the 
18th  District  is  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  may  be  a  resident  of 
Bimini  or  Puerto  Rico.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  article  I,  sec- 
tion 2,  clause  2,  provides  as  follows: 

No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  .  .  . 
who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabi- 
tant of  that  State  In  which  he  shall  be 
chosen. 

Regardless  of  residence,  there  is  a  se- 
rious question  as  to  whether  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  18th  District  Is  an  In- 
habitant of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  problems  of  the  gentleman  with 
the  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
not  the  business  of  the  Congress.  As  a 
lawyer,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  courts 
of  the  State  have  not  functioned  as  well 
as  they  could  on  the  question  of  enforce- 
ment of  judgments,  but  that  does  not 
mean  the  Congress  should  intervene. 

Problems  such  as  employment  of  a 
wife  or  other  forms  of  nepotism  and  lack 
of  service  for  pay  require  action  of  the 
whole  House  directed  toward  all  Mem- 
bers. 

While  I  am  perturbed  by  the  poor 
image  given  to  the  Congress  by  the  ac- 
tion or  attitude  of  one  individual  Mem- 
ber, we  must  proceed  properly  under  the 
Constitution. 

General  morality  is  a  problem  for  the 
Congressman's  constituents. 

The  vaUd  basis  for  Inquiry  here  is 
whether  or  not  the  State  is  represented 
by  an  inhabitant.  Under  the  Consti> 
tutlon  of  the  United  States,  such  inquiry 
is,  I  believe,  the  duty  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  89th 
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Congress,  we  were  called  upon  by  cer- 
tain factions  to  vote  against  seating  the 
Mississippi  delegation.  I.  though  a  firm 
believer  and  fighter  for  the  equal  rights 
of  all  and  believing  in  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  voted  to  seat  the  Missis- 
sippi delegation  at  that  time,  because,  as 
a  matter  of  law,  constitutional  and  leg- 
islative, they  were  entitled  to  be  seated 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  contest  of 
the  validity  of  their  election. 

Today  we  are  being  asked  not  to  seat 
our  colleague,  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  al- 
though he  has  been  duly  elected  by  the 
people  of  his  district — they  had  all  the 
facts  which  were  as  publicized  then  as 
they  are  now.  A  certificate  of  election 
has  been  duly  filed  by  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

We  must  remember  that  the  fight  for 
independence  of  this  country  was  started 
and  based  on  the  proposition  of  "No 
taxation  without  representation."  I  be- 
lieve that  we  cannot  take  away  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  of  Congressman 
Powell's  district,  even  though  few  of  us 
In  Congress  are  in  sympathy  with  cer- 
tain actions  of  Congressman  Powell — 
where  action  was  possible,  action  was 
taken. 

The  accusations  made  against  Con- 
gressman Powell  are  still  under  investi- 
gation, court  actions  are  still  pending — 
until  these  matters  are  finally  deter- 
mined, we  should  not  deny  to  his  con- 
stituency the  representation  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  I  have  taken  an  oath 
to  uphold  the  law  and  will  not  judge 
merely  on  newspaper  headlines  or  tele- 
vision and  radio  stories. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  any  action  being  taken 
against  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Powell],  which  applies  only  to  him 
and  not  to  other  Members  of  this  body. 
While  my  position  differs  both  from  the 
Udall  resolution  and  its  alternative  to 
deprive  Mr.  Powell  of  his  seat  now,  the 
Udall  resolution  Is  at  least  the  lesser  of 
the  two  evils  and  we  have  no  other  choice 
for  a  vote  at  this  time. 

Already  action  has  been  taken  against 
Mr.  Powell  as  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  which  re- 
stricts his  conduct  and  practices  unlike 
anything  that  applies  to  any  other 
chairman.  Already  it  has  been  recom- 
mended that  even  his  chairmanship  be 
taken  away.  Now  It  is  being  suggested 
that  we  fiu-ther  pimlsh  him  by  denjrlng 
him  a  seat  in  this  House. 

To  deny  Congressman  Powell  a  seat 
in  this  session  of  Congress  is  to  deprive 
the  people  of  his  district  his  leadership 
and  service  during  these  hectic  days 
when  those  who  would  deny  this  repre- 
sentation have  voted  to  cut  antipoverty 
funds  so  badly  needed  in  Mr.  Powell's 
district  and  elsewhere  in  this  country. 

Others  In  this  Congress,  guilty  of 
numerous  charges  and  misconduct,  have 
been  rewarded  while  Mr.  Powell  has 
been  pimished  despite  during  his  service 
as  chairmeui  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  he  has  assisted  in  passing  at 
least  57  important  laws  beneficial  to  the 
American  people  including  the  most  im- 
portant education  bills  ever  to  be  ap- 
proved by  any  Congress. 


I  strongly  advocate  high  ethical  stand- 
ards and  the  most  comprehensive  rules 
to  judge  all  Members.  I  further  support 
modification  of  the  wornout  seniority 
system  that  has  permitted  chairmen  to 
operate  without  strict  scrutiny;  but  1 
cannot  in  good  conscience  punish  any 
man  without  a  fair  trial  and  with  un- 
equal justice. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago 
on  January  4, 1965, 1  objected  to  the  oath 
being  administered  to  the  five  Repre- 
sentatives-elect from  Mississippi  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  not  legally 
elected  because  the  Mississippi  electoral 
process  systematically  denied  the  right  to 
register  and  vote  to  a'  substantial  nimi- 
ber  of  American  citizens  in  violation  of 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  At  that  time  the  House 
voted  276  to  149  to  seat  them. 

Today  the  proceedings  and  the  temper 
of  the  House  are  in  marked  contrast.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  refuse  to  administer 
the  oath  to  a  Representative-elect  who 
has  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  been 
duly  elected  by  his  constituents. 

How  can  the  House  seat  Members- 
elect  who  have  not  been  constitutionally 
elected  and  then  2  years  later  deny  a  seat 
to  one  whose  election  has  not  been 
questioned? 

Where  an  election  was  valid,  where  no 
deception  or  fraud  was  perpetrated, 
where  the  voters  were  in  possession  of 
the  facts — shoxild  the  House  substitute 
its  judgment  for  the  Judgment  of  the 
constituency?  It  may  be  the  opinion  of 
the  House  that  the  voters  in  the  18th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  have 
exercised  unwise  judgment.  But  have 
not  they  exercised  their  democratic 
right?  To  replace  their  judgment  with 
ours  would  In  effect  disenfranchise 
them — an  action  inimical  to  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  perhaps  imconstitu- 
tional. 

In  view  of  the  action  taken  yesterday 
by  the  Democratic  caucus  which  removed 
him  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  Congressman 
Powell  has  been  disciplined  severely 
and  denied  the  prerogatives  of  his 
seniority.  To  refuse  to  administer  the 
oath  to  him  would  be  to  deny  the  people 
of  the  18th  Congressioffial  District  of  New 
York  their  right  to  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  precedent  is  estab- 
lished, the  day  may  well  come  when  some 
other  duly  elected  Representative  will 
find  his  constituents  disenfranchised  be- 
cause the  House,  in  its  judgment,  believed 
that  his  constituents  erred.  Today  the 
House  may  record  disapproval  of  con- 
duct. Tomorrow  it  may  record  dis- 
approval of  views.  Although  the  conduct 
may  be  reprehensiWe  and  the  views 
repugnant  or  controversial,  the  demo- 
cratic process  is  only  as  strong  as  our 
faith  in  the  judgment  of  the  voters.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  allow  the  voters  to 
be  the  final  arbiters  of  one's  eligibility  to 
be  a  Member  of  thia  body,  and  not  to 
perform  the  dangeroiis  act  of  substitut- 
ing our  own  judgmefnt  for  that  of  the 
voters — thus  depriving  them  of  their 
right  of  representation. 

Mr.  GILBE2RT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
record,  I  would  like  to  have  it  known  that 
on  the  question  before  the  Democratic 


caucus  yesterday  concerning  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  I 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Multer  motion 
which  would  have  suspended  the  chair- 
man's powers  pending  a  thorough  study 
of  charges  against  him,  and  against  the 
Udall  motion  to  strip  the  chairman  of 
his  powers  outright. 

On  the  floor  today,  I  voted  against  the 
move  to  unseat  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell]. 

I  took  the  position  I  did  because  I  do 
not  believe  the  House,  the  maker  of  law, 
has  the  right  to  ignore  the  most  funda- 
mental principle  of  law,  that  a  man  not 
be  punished  before  he  has  had  a  fair 
hearing.  I  do  not  believe  the  case  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  been  ade- 
quately considered  by  the  House.  I  feel 
it  is  unwise  to  judge  a  man  before  he  is 
given  a  fair  hearing.  I  believe  it  was  im- 
proper to  deprive  Mr.  Powell  of  the  pre- 
rogative which  he  earned  in  this  body 
without  first  conducting  a  fair  and  judi- 
cious study  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
acting  today  In  a  largely  imcharted  field. 
Certainly  all  of  us  recognize  the  over- 
riding and  imperative  interest  of  pro- 
tecting the  honor  and  reputation  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Yesterday  I  supported  the  move  in  the 
Democratic  caucus  which  has  resulted  In 
divesting  the  Member  from  New  York 
of  the  committee  chairmanship  and  the 
prerogatives  which  go  with  it. 

A  committee  chairmanship  is  a  privi- 
lege, and  not  a  right.  It  is  a  gift  of  this 
House.  It  is  ours  to  bestow  or  withhold. 
By  withholding  it  in  this  case,  we  have 
clearly  established  the  precedent  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  not 
tolerate  the  misuse  of  public  funds.  We 
will  not  tolerate  the  payment  of  spurious 
travel  vouchers.  We  will  not  tolerate  the 
payment  of  public  moneys,  in  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  House,  to  persons  who. 
are  not  performing  public  duties.  Nor 
will  we  permit  the  fictitious  or  fraudu- 
lent signing  of  names  for  airline  passage 
at  public  expense. 

All  of  this  was  established  by  the  ac- 
tion taken  yesterday.  We  deposed  a 
committee  chairman  of  his  prerogatives 
of  seniority  and  of  his  special  respon- 
sibility over  public  funds.  We  estab- 
lished the  point  that  Integrity  is  more 
important  than  seniority. 

If  it  be  said  that  we  are  setting  a  new 
precedent,  very  well.  Let  the  precedent 
apply  to  all  those  in  the  future  who 
would  hold  or  aspire  to  positions  of  trust 
in  this  House. 

Today  I  support  the  Udall  motion 
which  would  establish  a  competent  com- 
mittee to  look  carefully  into  the  further 
alleged  misconduct  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  insofar  as  it  bears  upon 
his  fitness  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

Prior  to  the  execution  of  a  Judgment 
so  severe  as  denial  of  membership,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Member  from  New  York  is 
entitled  to  a  full  hearing  by  his  peers  and 
a  chance  to  defend  himself. 

Membership  in  the  House  is  not  given 
by  us.  It  is  given  by  the  citizens  of  each 
congressional  district.  It  is  a  gift  we 
cannot  bestow.  We  should  swit  In  ex- 
treme prudence  and  painstaking  fair- 


ness whenever  we  presume  to  take  it 
away. 

For  what  we  took  away  yesterday  was 
a  privilege,  bestowed  by  the  House. 
What  we  would  take  away  today  is  a 
right,  bestowed  only  by  the  people. 

When  we  divest  a  duly  elected  Mem- 
ber of  his  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  this 
Chamber,  we  disenfranchise  the  people 
of  an  entire  congressional  district.  We 
rob  them  of  their  voice  and  of  their  vote. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  punished, 
and  these  people  do  not  stand  before  us 
today  accused  of  any  particular  mal- 
feasance. 

We  indulge  a  powerful  presumption, 
it  seems  to  me,  whenever  we  say  to  the 
people  of  a  congressional  district  that 
they  may  not  have  whom  they  desire 
as  their  chosen  Representative  and 
spokesman  in  the  Congress.  However 
we  may  feel  about  the  wisdom  of  their 
choice,  this  right  is  theirs,  not  through 
our  largess  but  through  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  have  no  more  right  to  interpose  my 
judgment  and  dictate  to  the  people  of 
New  York  whom  they  may  have  for  their 
spokesman  than  a  Membes  from  New 
York  would  have  to  dictate  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  whom  they  may  choose. 

If  the  previous  question  should  be 
voted  down,  it  is  possible,  depending 
upon  the  length  of  the  ensuing  debate, 
that  I  shall  be  forced  to  miss  the  vote 
on  the  Ford  substitute,  because  of  a 
longstanding  and  Irrevocable  appoint- 
ment at  the  White  House  at  4  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

For  this  reason,  I  feel  that  I  should 
make  my  position  clear.  I  support  the 
action  taken  in  the  Democratic  caucus 
yesterday.  I  support  .the  Udall  motion 
today. 

I  believe  the  reputation  of  Congress 
must  be  preserved.  I  believe  that  no 
Member  should  be  permitted  administra- 
tive jurisdiction  over  public  funds  absent 
a  strict  sense  of  financial  probity. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  House  has 
the  full  right  to  take  away  privileges 
bestowed  by  the  House  when  in  our  Judg- 
ment those  privileges  have  been  abused. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  much  more  serious 
thing  to  disenfranchise  an  entire  group 
of  citizens  by  denying  them  a  voice  and 
a  vote  in  the  Congress. 

In  keeping  with  the  best  and  most 
honored  traditions  of  American  juris- 
prudence, every  person  is  entitled  to  a 
full  and  openmlnded  hearing  by  a  jury 
of  his  peers  and  an  opportimity  to  devel- 
ope  and  present  his  defense  before  being 
sentenced.  This  applies  even  to  the  most 
criminal  of  malefactors. 

Surely  it  should  apply  in  the  case  to- 
day. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  position 
I  have  taken  on  the  vote  on  the  previous 
question  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall],  as  well  as 
upon  the  substitute  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

I  have  opposed  the  previous  question 
and  voted  for  the  substitute  amendment 
because  this  is  the  only  way  by  which 
Mr.  Powell  csm  properly  be  allowed  to 
present  his  case  and  the  House  can  prop- 
erly examine  his  qualifications.  To  have 
permitted  Mr.  Powell  to  have  taken  his 


seat  would,  xmder  the  precedents  of  this 
House,  have  limited  the  examination  of 
his  qualifications  to  his  conduct  during 
this  particular  term  of  office,  or  at  best, 
to  events  occurring  after  his  most  recent 
election  on  November  8, 1966.  Under  the 
procedures  provided  by  the  substitute 
amendment,  Mr.  Powell  will  have  a  full 
hearing  and  opportunity  to  present  his 
case.  He  will  also  be  entitled  to  all  pay. 
allowances,  and  emoliunents  authorized 
for  Members  of  this  House.  Moreover, 
the  bipartisan  committee  appointed  Is 
required  to  report  within  5  weeks  upon 
this  recosfcnendation,  and  the  House 
should  then  act  promptly.  To  have  or- 
dered the  previous  question  would  have 
prevented  forever  a  full  consideration  by 
the  House  of  Mr.  Powell's  qualifications 
and  the  charges  made  against  him.  It 
would' also  have  prevented  Mr.  Powell 
from  having  an  appropriate  opportunity 
to  present  his  defense  to  the  charges. 

The  action  taken  by  this  House  is  the 
responsible  and  proper  action.  It 
stands  in  strong  contrast  to  the  action 
of  the  majority  caucus  which  acted  only 
upon  a  report  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Subcommittee  and  stripped  Mr. 
Powell  of  his  chahmanshlp. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I 
Inquire  as  to  the  status  of  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
5V2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
imanlmous-consent  agreement,  I  sdeld  4 
minutes  of  that  5^  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell. 

Mr.  POWELL.  My  beloved  colleagues 
with  whom  I  have  served  for  24  years: 
I  know  this  Is  an  agonizing  moment  for 
all  of  you.  I  know  if  you  could  vote  on 
a  secret  ballot,  yoiu-  vote  would  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  have  proclaimed 
publicly,  because  you  know  I  have  been 
here  24  years,  and  he  who  is  without  sin 
should  cast  the  first  stone.  There  is  no 
one  here  who  does  not  have  a  skeleton  in 
his  closet.  I  know,  and  I  know  them  by 
name. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  talk  first 
about  residence.  When  a  man  pays  his 
Income  tax  in  New  York  State,  and  when 
he  pays  the  new  city  tax  now  Imposed 
upon  us  by  our  former  beloved  col- 
league. Mayor  Lindsay,  and  when  he  ap- 
pears in  New  York  and  preaches — and  it 
has  been  in  the  papers  regularly — then 
he  is  a  resident.  The  law  does  not  say 
how  long  you  have  to  stay.  I  have  been 
preaching  in  the  Abyssinian  Baptist 
Church  up  imtil  a  couple  of  months  ago 
every  Sunday  without  fall. 

The  next  thing  they  talk  about  is 
criminal  contempt.  The  dean  of  the 
House  knows  more  about  this  than  any 
lawyer  here,  and  he  says  that  New  York 
is  a  gray  area.  I  am  In  criminal  con- 
tempt but  not  on  a  felony,  and  that  Is 
what  our  constitution  of  the  House 
says — a  felony.  I  am  not  In  criminal 
contempt  on  a  felony. 

Next,  you  are  prejudicing  my  case. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  man  ap- 
pealing his  case,  is  there?  I  would  fight 
for  the  right  of  anyone  here  to  appeal  his 
case.  The  appellate  division  right  now — 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  was  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  knows — the  appellate  divi- 


sion right  now  today  is  handing  down 
decisions.  Also  the  case  has  been  moved 
into  the  Federal  court  and  ultimately 
will  go  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  What 
I  am  fighting  for  is  not  for  me  but  for 
you.  I  am  fighting  for  the  right  of  a 
Congressman  to  say  what  he  says  in  this 
well  when  he  leaves  here,  and  this  has 
never  been  Judged  or  adjudicated.  The 
makers  of  public  opinion  can  print  what 
we  say,  but  we  are  not  allowed  to  do  so. 
That  is  the  sole  issue.  That  cost  me 
thousands  of  dollars  in  legal  fees,  as  you 
can  well  imagine. 

You  talk  about  my  qualifications. 
There  has  been  no  bill  of  particulars. 
Someone  can  rise  2  years  from  now  and 
use  the  same  phrase,  "qualifications"  on 
any  of  you  without  a  bill  of  particulars, 
and  you  would  not  be  seated. 

Gentleman,  my  conscience  Is  clean. 
My  case  is  In  God's  hands.  All  I  hope  is 
that  you  have  a  good  sleep  tonight. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  IV^  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  that  purp>ose. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  still  do  not  know  whether  the 
vote  wlU  require  a  two-thirds  majority 
to  seat  or  imseat  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  or  a  straight  majority  vote. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  answer  is  "Yes";  it 
takes  a  majority  vote  in  behalf  of  this 
resolution;  otherwise  it  would  be  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  face  a 
solemn  moment  of  the  kind  which  has 
not  occurred  in  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  several  decades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  say  Just  two  or 
three  things: 

First,  the  vote  you  take  is  not  a  vote 
on  the  merits  of  the  case.  It  is  a  vote 
on  whether  or  not  we  will  have  a  hearing 
before  we  decide  the  case.  An  aye  vote 
is  not  a  vote  of  approval  for  Adam  Pow- 
ell.   It  is  a  vote  for  due  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  have  not  gotten 
anything  else  over  this  afternoon,  I  hope 
we  get  that  point  across  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  of  Representatives. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  finally,  I 
must  have  had  400  letters  complaining 
about  Adam  Powell,  saying,  "You  have 
got  to  do  something  to  punish  Adam 
Powell." 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  had  a 
single  letter  that  says,  "You  have  got  to 
pimish  Adam  Powell's  constituents." 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  we  will 
be  doing  today— pimish  the  constitu- 
ents of  Adam  Powell,  if  we  do  not  let 
him  be  seated,  as  we  have  always  done 
under  the  precedents  of  the  House,  and 
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as  we  are  going  to  do  for  one  of  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  In  just  a  moment. 
You  are  going  to  punish  not  him  but 
his  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  earnest  and  sin- 
cere opinion  that  we  will  do  great  dam- 
age to  thp  great  American  tradition  of 
due  process  of  law  If  we  follow  this 
course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  vote  on  the  previous  question  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  126.  nays  305.  not  voting  0, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3] 
YEAS— 126 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Andenon, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 


Boland 
BolUng 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Carey 
Celler 
Cobelan 
Oonyers 
Connan 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels 
DawBon 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Eklwards,  Calif. 
EUlberg 
Farbeteln 
Felghan 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 
WnilamD. 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blanton 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyblll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 


Praser 

Prledel 

Gallagher 

Qlalmo 

OUbert 

Oonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

JoelBon       , 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

KeUy 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 
MrUter 
Murphy,  m. 

NATS— 305 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Button  , 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
CahlU 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 


Murphy,  N.T. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OUara,  HI. 

CHara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Price,  m. 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steed 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Yates 


Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Pindley 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakla 

Gardner 

Oarmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 


Gibbons 

GoodeU 

Goodling 

GriflBths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
H6bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kartb 
Kee 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Uoyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McCIory 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 


McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathias,  C*Uf . 

Mathlas,  Md. 

May 

Mayne 

Meskill 

Michel 

Miller,  OhlD 

Mills 

MlnshaU 

Mize 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 
^'uclnski 

Purcell 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodee,  Ariz. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Ro  bison 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman  I 

Satterflela 

Saylor 


Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steifjer,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 0 

So  the  motion  was  reacted. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford]  . 

amendment  offered  by  mb.  gerald  r.  ford 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  substitute  for  House  Resolu- 
tion 1. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford 
as  a  substitute  for  House  Resolution  1 :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  resolvliig  clause  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"Resolved,  That  the  question  of  the  right 
of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  to  be  sworn  In  as  a 
Representative  from  ths  State  of  New  York 
In  the  Ninetieth  CongreaB,  as  well  as  his  final 
right  to  a  seat  therein  as  such  Representative, 
be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  nine 
Members  of  the  House  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  four  of  whom  thall  be  Members  of 
the  minority  party  appointed  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  minority  leader.  Until  such 
committee  shall  report  upon  and  the  House 
shall  decide  such  question  and  right,  the  said 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  shall  not  be  sworn  in 
or  permitted  to  occupy  k  seat  In  this  House. 


"For  the  purpolfe  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  dvirlng 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  Including  any 
Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof,  or  else- 
where, whether  the  House  Is  In  session,  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, and  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems  necessary; 
except  that  neither  the  committee  nor  any 
subcommittee  thereof  may  sit  while  the 
House  is  meeting  unless  special  leave  to  sit 
shall  have  been  obtained  from  the  House. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member. 

"Until  such  question  and  right  have  been 
decided,  the  said  Adam  Clayton  Powell  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  pay,  allowances,  and 
emoluments  authorized  for  Members  of  the 
House. 

"The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
within  five  weeks  after  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  appointed  the  results  of  its 
investigation  and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable.  Any 
such  report  which  is  made  when  the  House 
Is  not  in  session  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  certainly  do  not  Intend  to  take  any- 
where near  the  full  hour,  but  I  do  feel  It 
wise  to  review  very  quickly  what  the  sub- 
stitute provides.  It  provides  that  the 
Speaker  shall  appoint  a  select  committee 
composed  of  nine  Members,  five  from  the 
majority  side  and  four  from  the  minority 
side.  In  the  interim  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  shall  not  be 
sworn  In  or  permitted  to  occupy  a  seat 
in  the  House. 

The  committee  is  given  very  broad 
authority  for  the  undertaking  of  its  in- 
vestigation. I  wish  to  restate  here  what 
I  said  during  the  principal  debate; 
namely,  that  during  the  consideration  of 
the  question  by  the  committee  and  the 
action  by  the  House  at  a  subsequent  date 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  shall  be  entitled  to  all  of  the 
pay,  allowances,  and  emoluments  author- 
ized for  Members  of  the  House. 

Finally,  the  committee  shall  report 
back  to  the  House  within  5  weeks  after 
the  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  is  clear;  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  today  is  fair. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  announce 
at  this  time  that  I  shall  yield  only  dur- 
ing this  time  for  the  purposes  of  debate 
and  not  for  the  offering  of  any  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford]  was  speaking  on  the  other 
resolution,  the  gentleman  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  the  Democratic  caucus  had 
deprived  Mr.  Powell  of  his  chairman- 
ship. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan — and  I  believe 
when  I  have  finished,  and  I  shall  make  it 
brief — the  gentleman  may  agree  with 
me  to  the  effect  that  the  committee 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  chair  was  man- 
dated to  look  into  the  operations  of  the 
gentleman  In  question  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  as  well  as  the  hiring  of  employees 
and  the  use  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  was  criticized 
in  some  quarters  for  not  going  into  the 
New  York  situation  and  into  Mr.  Pow- 
ell's private  life.  I  held — and  the  com- 
mittee supported  me— to  the  mandate  of 
the  committee.  And.  In  fairness  to  the 
Democratic  caucus — although  I  would 
have  perhaps  preferred  a  different  way — 
I  believe  on  the  findings  of  that  com- 
mittee, they  decided  that  enough  had 
been  testified  to,  without  any  testimony 
contrarywise,  to  warrant  the  depriving 
of  Mr.  Powell  of  his  committee  chair- 
manship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  wanted  the 
Record  to  show  that,  and  that  was  the 
action  of  the  caucus,  based  upon  that 
fact  and  the  fact  that  the  mandate  of 
the  committee  did  not  go  beyond  that 
point. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentlem&n  from  Ohio  for 
this  addition  to  the  debate.  I  feel  It  Is 
Important  to  have  that  situation  pointed 
out  fully. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  for  the  pur- 
IX)se  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  need  not  qualify  it 
In  that  way.  We  In  southern  Arizona 
know  when  we  have  been  clobbered. 
The  vote  just  taken  was  rather  decisive. 
1  wanted  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
to  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
poimdlng  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  XIDALL.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
care  to  prolong  the  debate,  but  I  Intend 
to  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote  on  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution,  and  In  order  to  request 
that  at  the  proper  time.  I  was  wondering 
whether  there  will  be  two  votes,  one  on 
the  substitute  and  then  one  on  the 
original  resolution,  as  modified  by  the 
substitute. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  will  be  one  on 
the  substitute  and  one  on  the  original 
resolution,  as  amended. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
giilshed  Speaker  for  that  information. 
It  was  on  the  second  vote  that  I  was 
requesting  this  information. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  would 


the  distinguished  minority  leader  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  have  agreed 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Conxe],  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford]  for  yielding  to  me  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  minority  leader  a  ques- 
tion relevant  to  the  issue  before  the 
House. 

I  had  an  amendment  to  his  resolution 
which.  If  adopted,  would  set  up  a  select 
committee,  not  only  to  investigate  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Powell  of  New  York, 
but  to  investigate  any  other  charges  or 
any  other  transgressions  by  any  other 
Member  of  Congress.  I  presented  that 
amendment  to  the  minority  leader  and 
he  Informs  me  that  the  amendment  Is 
not  germane;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  best  judgment  that  a  possible 
place  for  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  offer  this  proposal  is  at  the 
time  when  the  House  today  approves  the 
rules  for  the  90th  Congress,  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  might  be  done  is 
as  follows: 

If  such  a  proviso  or  provision  is  not 
included  in  the  proposed  rules  for  the 
90th  Congress,  as  recommended  by  the 
majority  party,  then  the  gentleman 
should  vote  to  defeat  the  previous  ques- 
tion so  that  the  proposed  solution  can 
be  opened  up  and  the  amendment  can 
then  be  offered  in  the  rules  for  the  90th 
Congress.    

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
I  intend  to  vote  against  the  previous 
question  on  the  rule  so  that  I  may  offer 
this  resolution  to  set  up  a  standing  com- 
mittee to  investigate  any  transgressions 
of  any  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  the  pur- 
poses of  debate  only. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  In- 
quire, since  I  notice  that  there  is  no 
place  in  the  resolution  where  funds  are 
provided,  that  being  so.  where  would  the 
funds  of  this  committee  be  forthcoming? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  would  require,  I  believe,  action  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  certainly  would  anticipate  and 
expect  such  action  if  this  resolution  is 
approved  by  the  House  today. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  the  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  to  ask  this  question:  The  Impact 
of  the  gentleman's  motion  would  be  that 


Mr.  Powell  would  step  aside  for  a  period 
of  how  many  days? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  He  would 
step  aside  for  5  weeks. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  when  the  committee  made  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations,  would  the 
House  have  a  chance  to  vote  upon  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  Mr.  Powell 
as  a  Member  of  the  House? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me 
clarify  one  thing,  and  that  Is  that  it 
would  be  5  weeks  or  sooner  from  the  time 
the  committee  is  selected  by  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  answer  my  question?  My 
question  is.  If.  when  that  committee  with 
its  findings  and  recommendations  re- 
ports to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
will  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  that  time  have  a  chance 
to  vote  on  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
Mr.  Powell  as  a  Member? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  would 
be  up  to  the  leadership. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  leadership 
offers  such  a  resolution,  will  it  require  a 
two-thirds  majority,  or  a  majority,  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  At  that  time, 
as  I  understand,  since  It  Is  a  matter  of 
seating,  it  would  require  a  simple 
majority. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seem 
to  be  some  extracurricular  matters  that 
have  been  dragged  into  this. 

Personally,  I  resent  the  implication  Iqr 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]  that  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  pick  out  one  per- 
son and  cover  up  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  proved  that  it  could  do 
the  job.  I  am  8  little  tired  of  reading  In 
the  press  about  other  Members  this  and 
other  Members  that.  There  were  no 
charges  brought  to  that  committee  about 
any  other  Member.  The  charges  about 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  were  brought  by  the  members 
of  his  ccHnmittee,  and  we  looked  Into 
them. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  for  the  grand- 
standing to  stop,  as  I  said  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  previous  session.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts — or  anybody 
else — has  any  specific  charges  they  want 
to  apply  against  any  Member,  then  file 
them  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, and  it  can  do  the  job. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Multer]  for  the  purpose  of  d^ate 
only. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  conclude  at  this  time  the  argu- 
ment which  I  was  imable  to  conclude 
during  the  previous  debate  on  the  Udall 
resolution. 

I  was,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  being 
legalistic,  having  in  mind  the  fact  that 
we  are  sitting  here  as  judges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  sitting  here  as 
judges — and  I  use  the  word  "judges"  be- 
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caiise  that  is  the  word  used  In  the  Con- 
stitution. Therefore,  we  should  be 
legalistic  in  our  approach  to  the  problem. 
I  have  Indicated  that  in  section  2  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution,  we  find  the 
qualifications  set  forth  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Ever 
since  this  country  was  bom  the  law  has 
been  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  only  the  Constitution  fixes  the 
qualifications  of  Members  and  neither 
the  State  legislatures  nor  the  Congress 
can  change  those  qualifications  except  by 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

I  indicate  to  you  that  the  qualifications 
there  set  forth  are  three  in  number  and 
that  none  of  them  is  the  subject  matter 
of  the  controversy  being  considered  here 
today  and  on  which  we  are  passing 
Judgment. 

I  indicate  to  you  further  that  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Constitution  we  find  the 
provision  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  Mem- 
bers. 

I  repeat  to  you.  ladles  and  gentlemen 
of  the  House,  that  nothing  that  has 
been  said  here  today  goes  to  the  mat- 
ter or  to  the  question  of  the  elections,  re- 
turns, or  qualifications  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  to 
sit  as  one  of  our  colleagues. 

There  is  another  provision  in  th^pame 
article  of  the  Constitution  in  seOTon  5, 
which  gives  this  House  the  right  to 
pimish  its  Members  for  disorderly  be- 
havior; and  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  to  expel  a  Member. 

What  you  are  seeking  to  do  here  by  the 
Ford  amendment  to  the  Udall  resolution 
is  to  punish  this  man  before  he  has  had 
his  trial.  I  urge  that  you  should  not  do 
that  and  I  urge  that  you  should  vote 
down  the  Ford  amendment  or  Ford  sub- 
stitute and  vote  for  the  Udall  resolution 
which  provides  for  the  orderly  procedure 
as  provided  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
law — the  good  old  American  way  of  giv- 
ing a  man  a  hearing  even  if  we  might  be- 
lieve the  person  to  be  guilty.  Of  course, 
I  need  not  remind  you  that  this  has  been 
done  so  many,  many  times.  We  should 
give  the  person  an  opportimity  to  be 
heard  and  then  pass  judgment  and  ex- 
ecute the  judgment.  The  way  that  Is 
proposed  by  the  Ford  amendment  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it. 

I  will  not  burden  you  too  much  longer 
with  my  constitutional  and  legalistic 
argriment.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
most  of  the  Members  here  assembled 
have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  what 
they  are  going  to  do  on  the  motion  and 
the  amcindment  that  is  pending  to  it. 

All  that  I  can  do  is  to  urge  you  to  bear 
in  mind  that  what  you  are  doing  here 
will  remain  on  the  books  of  the  Cen- 
gress — it  will  remain  on  its  records  and 
tn  its  Journal  for  ever  and  ever.  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  we  will  regret  not  having 
followed  the  good  old  American  way  and 
good  old  tradition  of  American  juris- 
prudence of  giving  every  man  his  trial 
no  matter  how  guilty  he  may  be,  even 
when  an  indictment  is  presented  and  he 
pleads  guilty.  That  is  the  way  we 
usually  do  in  this  country,  imlike  other 
countries.  In  this  country  charges  are 
made  against  a  man  and  he  is  indicted 
and  he  is  given  the  opportimity  to  plead 


guilty  or  not  guilty.  11  he  pleads  not 
guilty,  then  he  can  present  his  defense 
and  then  judgment  is  rendered  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  trial  and  then  that  judgment 
is  carried  out. 

I  urge  you  not  to  do  as  is  being  sought 
here  today  to  execute  first  and  then 
render  the  judgment,  and  then  after 
that  to  try  the  case. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  feel  that  this  very  important,  very 
serious  issue  has  been  discussed  in  depth, 
but  I  do  feel  an  obligation  at  this  point 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  the  State  of  Arizona  1  minute  for 
a  concluding  observation  and  comment. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  simply 
want  to  say  to  some  of  my  friends  who 
are  troubled  about  how  to  vote  on  the 
final  disposition  of  this  matter  that  I 
see  it  in  this  way:  Of  course,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  adoption  of  the  substitute 
for  the  original  resolution,  but  the  ques- 
tion will  then  come  on  whether  we  adopt 
the  Udall  resolution  as  modified  by  the 
substitute.  On  that  question  I  shall  vote 
"aye." 

I  do  so  for  this  reason.  A  motion  to 
seat  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  has  been  offered.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  motion  to  seat  him  will  not  pass. 
Action  on  the  previous  question  motion 
made  this  obvious.  If  nothing  happened, 
if  the  resolution  were  to  be  beaten,  noth- 
ing is  done.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell]  would  be  excluded, 
the  case  would  be  over,  and  he  would  be 
gone. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  any 
chance  for  him  to  prove  his  case,  to 
have  a  hearing  to  get  his  seat,  we  should 
pass  the  substitute  resolution  and  have 
the  committee  appointed.  If  the  com- 
mittee should  find  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  should  be 
seated  and  recommenfls  that  he  be  seat- 
ed, then  a  resolution  could  be  prepared 
and  submitted  for  that  purpose. 

For  those  reasons  I  am  opi>osed  to  the 
substitute  pro  forma.  It  will  carry. 
Then  I  favor  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion as  modified  by  the  substitute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     I  move  the 
previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution  as  amended. 

Mr.  UDALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The   question  was  taken;    and   there 
were — yeas  363,  nays  65,  not  voting — 3, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  4] 
YEAS — 363 

Abbltt  Ashmore  Boggs 

Abernethy  Asplnall  Boland 

Adair  Ayres  Bolton 

Addabbo  Baring  Bow 

Albert  Bates  Bray 

Anderson,  ni.  Battln  Brlnkley 

Anderson,  Belcher  Broclc 

Tenn.  Bell  |  Brooks 

Andrews,  Ala.  Bennett  j  Broomfleld 

Andrews,  Berry       '  Brotzman 

N.  Dak.  Betts  Brown,  Mich. 

Arends  BevlU  Brown,  Ohio 

ABbbrook  Blester  BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Aabley  Blanton  BroyhUl,  Va. 


Buchanan  Harsha  Pike 

Burke,  Fla.  Harvey  Pimle 

Burke,  Mase.  Hathaway  Poage 

Burleson  Hays  Poff 

Burton,  Utah  Hubert  Pollock 

Bush  Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pool 

Button  Heckler,  Mass.  Price,  Tex. 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Henderson  Pryor 

Cabell  Herlong  Puclnskl 

CahiU  Holifleld  PurceU 

Carey  Horton  Qule 

Carter  Hosmer  QulUen 

C^ey  Hull  Rallsback 

Cederberg  Hungate  Randall 

Celler  Hunt  Rarlck 

Chamberlain  Hutchinson  Rsld,  HI. 

Clancy  Ichord  Reld.  N.T. 

Clark  Jacobs  Reifel 

Clausen,  Jarman  Relnecke 

DonH.  Johnson,  Calif .  Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Clawson,  Del  Johnson,  Pa.  Rlegle 

Cleveland  Jonas  Rivers 

Collier  Jones,  Ala.  Roberts 

Colmer  Jones,  Mo.  Roblson 

Conable  Jones,  N.C.  Rogers,  Colo. 

Conte  Karth  Rogers,  Fla. 

Corbett  Kazen  Rooney,  Pa. 

Corman  Kee  Rostenkowskl 

Cowger  Keith  Roth 

Cramer  Kelly  Boudebush 


Ciilver  *  King,  Calif. 

Cunningham  King,  N.T. 

Curtis  Kleppe 

Davis,  Ga.  Kluczynskl 

Davis,  Wis.  Kornegay 

de  la  Garza  Kupferman 

Delaney  KuykendaU 

Dellenback  Kyi 

Denney  Kyros 

Derwlnskl  Laird 

Devlne  Landrum 

Dickinson  Langen 

DlngeU  Latta     — 

Dole  Leggett 

Donohue  Lennon 

Dom  Lipscomb 

Dow  Lloyd 

Dowdy  Long,  La. 

Downing  Long,  Md. 

Dulski  Lukens 

Duncan  McCarthy 

Dwyer  McClory 

Edmondson  McClure 

Edwards,  Ala.  McCulloch 

Edwards,  La.  McDade 

Ellberg  McDonald, 
Erlenborn  Mich. 

Esch  McEwen 

Eshleman  McFall 

Evans,  Colo.  McMillan 

Everett  Macdonald, 
Evlns,  Tenn.  Mass. 

Fallon  MacGregor 

Pascell  Machen 
Flndley  Mahon 

Flno  MalUiard 

Fisher  Marsh 

Flood  Martin 


Roufih 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  CaUf . 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 
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Flynt  Mathlaa,  Calif.  Taft 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Mathlas,  Md.  Talcott 

Ford,  Matsunaga  Taylor 

William  D.  May  Teague,  Calif. 

Fountain  Mayne  Teague,  Tex. 

Frassr  Meeds  Tenzer 

Frelinghuysen   Mesklll  Thompson,  Oa. 

Friedel  Michel  Thomson,  Wis. 

Fulton,  Pa.  Miller,  Calif.  Tuck 

Pulton,  Tenn.  Miller,  Ohio  Tunney 

Puqua  Mills  Udall 

Galiflanakls  MlnshaU  UUman 

Gardner  Mlze  Utt 

Oarmatz  Monagan  Van  Deerlln 

Gathlngs  Montgomery  Vander  Jagt 

Gettys  Moore  Vlgorlto 

Gibbons  Morris,  N.  Mex.  Waggonnep 

Ooodell  Morse,  Masa.  Waldle 

Goodling  Morton  Walker 

Gray  Mosher  Wampler 

Grll&ths  Moss  Watkins 

Gross  Murphy,  N.Y.  Watson 

Grover  Myers  Watts 

Gubeer  Natcher  Whalen 

Gude  Nedzl  Whalley 

Gumey  Nelsen  White 

Hagan  Nichols  Whltener 

Haley  O'Konskl  Whltten 

HaU  Olsen  WldnaU 

Halleck  O'Neal,  Qa.  Wiggins 

Halpem  Ottinger  Williams,  BClas. 

HamUton  Passman  Williams,  Pa. 

Hammer-  Patman  Willis 

Schmidt  Pelly  WUson,  Bob 

Hanley  Pepper  Wilson, 

Hanna  Perkins  Charles  H. 

Hansen,  Idaho    Pettis  Winn 

Hardy  PhUbln  Wolff 

Harrison  Pickle  wyatt 


Wydler 

Young 

Zlon 

Wylle 

Younger 

Zwach 

Wyman 

Zablockl 
NAYS— 6& 

Adams 

Foley 

Murphy,  HI. 

Annimzlo 

Gallagher 

Nix 

Barrett 

Giaimo 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Bingham 

Gilbert 

CHara,  Mich. 

Blatnik 

Gonzalez 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Boiling 

Green,  Pa. 

Patten 

Brademas 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Price,  111. 

Brasco 

Hawkins 

Rees 

Brown,  Calif. 

Helstoski 

Resnick 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hicks 

Reuse 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Holland 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Cohelan 

Howard 

Rodlno 

Conyers 

Irwin 

Ronan 

Daddario 

Joelson 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Daniels 

Karsten 

Rosenthal 

Dawson 

Kastenmeier 

Roybal 

Dent 

Madden 

Ryan 

Diggs 

Minish 

Scheuer 

Eckhardt 

Mink 

Thompson,  N.J 

Edwards,  Calif 

Moorhead 

Vanik 

Parbsteln 

Morgan 

Yates 

Felghan 

Multer 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
Green,  Oreg.        Kirwan  Wright 

So  the  resolution  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  RESNICK  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DADDARIO  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GIAIMO  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  2) ,  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  2 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
Benjamin  B.  Blackburn. 

Resolved,  That  the  •  question  of  the  final 
right  of  Benjamin  B.  Blackburn  to  a  seat  in 
the  Ninetieth  Congress  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  when 
elected,  and  said  committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  and 
examine  witnesses  on  oath  in  relation  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  resolution. 

Th^esolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MAJORITY  LEADER 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus, 
I  laave  been  directed  to  report  to  the 
House  that  the  Democratic  Members 
have  selected  as  majority  leader  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Albert. 


MINORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  conference,  by 
unanimous  vote,  I  am  directed  by  that 
conference  to  notify  the  House  ofBcially 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  "the 


Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  minority  leader  of  the  House 
in  this  90th  Congress. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SELECTION  OF 
MINORITY  WHIP  AND  OTHER 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  conference,  I  am 
directed  by  that  conference  to  notify  the 
House  officially  that  the  Republican 
Members  have  selected  as  minority  whip 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  Honor- 
able Leslie  C.  Arends. 

The  conference  has  also  directed  me  to 
notify  the  House  officially  that  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Members  have  selected  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  committee 
on  policy  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
the  Honorable  John  J.  Rhodes,  and  has 
chosen  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
committee  on  research  and  planning  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  Honor- 
able Charles  E.  Goodell. 


MAJORITY  WHIP 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  honor  to  advise  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  very  distinguished  Mem- 
ber and  great  American,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs  1  will  act  as 
whip  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  the 
90th  Congress. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


ELECTION  OF  CLERK,  SERGEANT  AT 
ARMS,  DOORKEEPER,  POSTMAS- 
TER, AND  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  3)  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  3 
Resolved,  That  W.  Pat  Jennings,  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
chosen  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

That  Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  chosen 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

That  William  M.  Miller,  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen 
Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

That  H.  H.  Morris,  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen 
Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

That  Reverend  Edward  G.  Latch,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby, 
chosen  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
offer  a  substitute  to  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  divide  the  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request 
that  there  be  a  division  of  the  question  on 
the  resolution  so  that  we  may  have  a  sep- 
arate vote  on  the  Office  of  the  Chaplain. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  demands  a  division  in  relation  to 
the  election  of  the  Chaplain. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  that  por- 


tion of  the  resolution  providing  for  the 
election  of  the  Chaplain. 

That  portion  of  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

STTBSTITCTE  OFFERED  BT  MB.  LAIRD 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  remainder 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Laihd  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  House  Resolution  3: 

Resolved,  That  Harry  L.  Brookshlre,  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

That  Richard  T.  Burress  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

That  William  R.  Bonsell,  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen 
Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and 

That  Tonomy  Lee  Wlnebrenner,  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen 
Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
substitute  amendment. 

The  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected.       

The  SPEAKIK.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski] . 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  officers 
elected  present  themselves  in  the  well  of 
the  House? 

The  officersi«lect  presented  themselves 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath 
of  office. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  SENATE  OF 
ORGANIZATION  OF  HOUSE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  4)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.'Res.  4 
Resolved,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  to  Inform  that  body  that  a  quorum 
of  the  House  of  Reprercntatlvee  has  assem- 
bled; that  John  W.  mcCormack,  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  CozAmonwealtb  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  been  elected  Speaker;  and 
W.  Pat  Jennings,  a  citizen  of  the  Ccnnmon- 
wealth  of  Virginia,  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OP  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  5)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Ris.  6 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  Join 
with  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  notify  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  a  quorum  of  each  House  has  been  as- 
sembled, and  that  Congress  la  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  communlcatloa  that  be  may  be 
pleased  to  make. 
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The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  to  notify 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
a  quorum  of  each  House  has  been  as- 
sembled, and  that  Congress  is  ready  to 
receive  any  communication  that  he  may 
be  pleased  to  make,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert],  the  gentleman 
ixQica.  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccsl,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford]. 

AUTHORIZmG  THE  CLERK  TO  IN- 
FORM THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
ELECTION  OP  THE  SPEAKER  AND 
THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  6)  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  6 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  be  Instructed  to 
Inform  the  President  of  the  United  States 
tbst  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
elected  Jorn  W.  McCormack,  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, Speaker;  and  W.  Pat  Jennings,  a  citizen 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Nine- 
tieth Congress. 

The  resolution  was  tigreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RULES  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

resolution  (H.  Res.  7)  and  ask  for  its 

Immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk   read   the   resolution,   as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  7 

Resolved,  That  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress, 
together  with  all  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  adopted 
as  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Ninetieth  Congress. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentlonan  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ALBEIRT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  you  would  not  be  de* 
sirous  of  accepting  any  amendments  to 
this  resolution  at  this  time.    Is  that  so? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  not  jrield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  It  is  my 
further  information  that  if  any  amend- 
ment could  be  offered,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  the  previous  question  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  more  properly 
a  question  for  the  Chair,  but  I  would  say 
"No."       

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  me  5  minutes 
for  the  purpose  of  debating  only  on  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  the  purpose  of  debate  only. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  indicated  to  a  number  of 
Members  yesterday.  It  was  my  intention 
today  to  attempt  to  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question  with  tiie  thought  In  mind 
of  striking  out  the  language  which  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  21 -day  rule. 
That  was  the  language  which  was  placed 
in  the  rules  in  the  89th  Congress.  It 
reads: 

If  the  Committee  on  Rules  shall  adversely 
report  or  fall  to  report  within  twenty-one 
calendar  days  after  reference,  any  resolution 
trending  before  the  committee  providing  for 
an  order  of  business  for  the  consideration 
by  the  House  of  any  public  bill  or  Joint  res- 
olution favorably  reported  by  a  committee 
of  the  House,  on  days  when  it  is  in  order 
to  call  up  motions  to  discharge  committees, 
it  may  be  In  order  as  %  matter  of  the  high- 
est privilege  for  the  ^>eaker,  in  his  discre- 
tion, to  recognize  the  chairman  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  conmaittee  which  reported  such 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  who  has  been  so  au- 
thorized by  said  comailttee  to  call  up  for 
consideration  by  the  House  the  resolution 
which  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  so  ad- 
versely reported. 

In  other  words,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  can  recognize  the  chairman  of  the 
standing  committee  on  either  of  the 
Mondays  of  the  mc«ith — I  believe  it  is 
the  second  and  the  fourth  Monday — 
which  are  deemed  discharge  days  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  bill.  What 
has  actually  happened,  in  my  opinion, 
in  the  past  2  years  is  that  the  intent, 
which  I  tliought  was  the  intent  when 
this  rule  was  passed,  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed. In  other  words,  it  has  been  my 
thought  and  had  been  my  thought  when 
this  amendment  was  placed  in  the  rules 
here,  and  which  I  opposed,  the  interpre- 
tation that  most  of  the  Members  had, 
I  believe,  when  they  voted  on  it  was 
that  if  the  Committee  on  Rules  bottles 
something  up  and  holds  it  and  does  not 
bring  it  to  the  floor  after  21  days,  they 
could  then  proceed  in  this  particular 
manner.  But  what  has  happened  on  a 
number  of  occasions  is  that  the  resolu- 
tion under  the  21-day  rule  has  been  filed 
on  the  same  day  that  the  bill  has  been 
reported  to  the  House. 

It  says  that  this  applies  to  anything 
adversely  reported  21  days  after  refer- 
ence. As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  under- 
standing is  that  no  bill  reported  out  of 
a  standing  committee  is  actually  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It  is 
referred  to  the  Hous^  Calendar.  Wheth- 
er by  precedent  or  by  rule  712  since  1883 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
has  then  taken  or  assumed  the  authority 
for  holding  a  hearing  and  reporting  a 
resolution  to  the  floor  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  matter,  including  the  grant- 
ing of  time  and  the  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er it  is  an  open  or  a  closed  rule  and 
waiving  of  points  of  order  and  substitutes 
and  such  things  as  that.  However,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  last  year  we  found 
that  the  resolution  was  drawn  up  identi- 
cally with  a  type  of  rules  resolution  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  that 
was  then  the  matter  which  was  referred 
to  the  Rules  Committee.  If  we  did  not 
act  on  that  resolution  within  21  days,  it 
would  then  be  scheduled  on  the  floor. 
Now,  what  do  we  do  with  that  resolution? 
Do  we  kill  it,  amen()  it,  or  who  handles 
the  time  on  It? 


Actually,  the  time  is  handled  by  the 
chairman  of  the  standing  committee, 
rather  than  by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
/And,  in  some  instances,  at  least  one  in- 
stance where  a  rule  had  been  granted, 
it  apparently  was  not  particularly  to  the 
liking  of  some  and  so  a  month  and  a  half 
later  a  resolution  was  filed  under  the 
21-day  rule  to  consider  a  particular  bill.  |l 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated,  it  was  my 
thought,  after  discussing  this,  to  ask  the 
Members  to  support  my  request  to  vote 
down  the  previous  question  on  the  rule. 
^But,  within  the  last  hoiu-  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  our  distinguished 
Speaker,  and  if  we  understand  each 
other — I  believe  that  I  imderstand  what 
he  has  in  mind  and  desires  under  this 
particular  rule  and  I  believe  that  our 
distinguished  Speaker  understands  the 
objections  which  I  have  to  it — we  have 
reached  an  understanding  that  will  un- 
dertake to  correct  language  involved  In 
this  question.y/If  that  is  correct,  I  will 
have  the  opirortunlty  to  present  it  at 
some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith]  has  discussed 
this  important  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Speaker.  I  believe  when  it  is 
achieved  or  accomplished — and  I  believe 
it  can  be — ^it  will  represent  a  big  step 
forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Smith]  in 
taking  the  initiative  in  seeking  to  achieve 
a  better  arrangement  and  a  more  equita- 
ble way  in  which  to  handle  the  21-day 
rule. 

However,  I  would  like  to  add  this:  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  offered 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  we  adopt 
the  rules  of  the  89th  Congress,  with  those 
changes  that  are  incorporated  in  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
There  are  a  numoer  of  Members  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  who  feel  very  strongly 
that  there  are  other  areas  than  the  21- 
day  nile,  which  ought  to  be  revised.  If 
we  are  to  revise  the  rules,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  vote 
down  the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  3  or 
4  additional  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith]  ? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert]  very  much. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 


Speaker,  would  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  yield  for  a  clarifying  question? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
my  imderstanding  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  stated — and  I  did  not 
quite  catch  it  accurately — that  he  had 
discussed  with  the  distinguished  Speaker 
some  variation  of  the  form  of  the  exist- 
ing 21-day  rule? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

'In  other  words — let  me  state  it  this 
way:  As  I  stated  before,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection whatsoever  to  the  leadership 
bringing  bills  to  the  floor  where  they 
are  deliberately  bottled  up  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  I  have  never  felt 
that  way. 

/  But  the  intent  of  the  language  is  to 
clarify  It  so  that  the  Speaker  will  have 
that  power,  but  that  his  power  will  not 
be  left  here,  which  was  so  confused  in 
connection  with  so  many  bills  last  year/ 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan will  yield  further,  in  other  words  at 
some  subsequent  time  does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Smith]  Intend 
to  come  back  before  the  House  and  offer 
some  changes  to  the  rules  of  the  House? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  will 
yield  further,  only  to  this  effect :  Insofar 
as  I  am  concerned,  on  the  language  that 
I  read  on  the  21 -day  rule,  to  clarify  that, 
with  the  help  of  the  experts  we  have 
with  reference  to  language  which  will 
accomplish  this  purpose,  that  is  in  the 
manner  in  which  I  thought  it  should 
work. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, and  if  I  may  proceed  further:  Is  It 
the  intention  of  the  minority  to  vote 
against  the  previous  question? 
~.Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  What  pre- 
vious question? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  When 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution 
is  pending  before  us. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  could  not ' 
answer  that.     I  simply  wanted  to  ex- 
plain my  position  for  the  benefit  of  the 
record.    But,  it  will  be  brought  up  at 
a  later  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  respond  to  the  gentleman's  Ques- 
tion In  this  way: 

In  our  Republican  conference  yester- 
day there  was  a  rather  broad  discussion 
of  a  number  of  the  proposed  changes 
that  Members  on  the  Republican  side 
thought  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
rules,  provisions  which  are  not  in  the 
rules  as  we  understood  the  majority 
leaders  would  submit  them  today,  and 
as  I  understand  it  they  are  not  in  this 
rule. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  clarification,  the  resolution  which 
I  have  offered  would  provide  that  the 
rules  of  the  90th  Congress  would  be  the 
same  as  the  rules  of  the  89th  Congress. 
That  Includes  whatever  is  in  the  89th 


Congress  rules;  one  of  which  was  the 
21-day  rule. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  To  further 
respond  to  the  question  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  I  want  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers and  the  conference  in  voting 
against  the  previous  question  are  not 
aiming  all  of  their  fire — or  even  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  fire — against  the 
21-day  rule,  particularly  since  the  clari- 
fication by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia which  was  made  here  today.  There 
are  other  areas  in  the  House  rules  as 
we  understand  they  are  proposed  today 
where  several  Members  would  like  to 
offer  amendments — amendments  which 
we  feel  are  sound — and  these  may  be 
explained  a  little  later. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  has  answered  my  earlier 
question  In  which  I  asked  whether  the 
minority  intended  to  vote  against  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  answer 
to  that  question,  "Yes,  but  not  exclu- 
sively under  any  clrciunstances  just  be- 
cause of  the  21-day  rule,  because  there 
are  other  reasons." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  relative  to  the  rules  of  the 
89th  Congress  and  their  adoption  as  the 
rules  of  the  90th  Congress  I  would  state 
that  for  my  part — and  I  think  I  speak 
for  a  great  many  others  on  this  side — 
that  we  shall  resist  any  modification  of 
the  21-day  rule,  and  we  shall  press  for 
the  adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  89th 
Congress  as  we  know  them. 

Obviously  we  do  not  know  what  other 
changes  are  to  be  proposed  by  the  mi- 
nority, and  we  cannot  prejudge  them. 
But  basically,  with  respect  to  the  21 -day 
rule,  and  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule, 
and  the  engrossment  rule,  I  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  will  resist  any  attempt 
to  Change  them  on  the  part  of  anyone, 
even  though  there  may  be  an  agreement. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SisK]. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  ap- 
preciate the  statements  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey.  I  want  to  say 
that  he  does  not  speak  for  all  Members 
on  the  Democratic  side,  by  any  means, 
because  I  personally  oppose  continua- 
tion of  the  21-day  rule. 

At  the  same  time  I  basically  find  my- 
self in  agreement  with  the  statement 
made  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Smith],  with  re- 
pect  to  the  proper  use  of  what  we  under- 
stood would  be  the  21 -day  rule  at  the 
time  it  was  originally  adopted  2  years 
ago. 

Unfortimately,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Member,  that  was  not  followed  in  some 
instances  in  the  last  Congress,  and  on 
that  basis,  if  given  the  opportunity,  I 
certainly  will  vote  to  eliminate  the 
21-day  rule  from  the  existing  rules. 


But  I  do  think  that  we  should  have 
a  real  imderstanding  that  as  I  say,  was 
very  well  explained  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Smith]  that  prop- 
erly used,  and  if  attempts  are  made  for 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  have  ade- 
quate time  to  act  and  we  do  not  hold  up 
legislation,  then  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  have  no  objection  to  seeing  opportimity 
for  the  leadership  to  bring  such  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor. 

So  I  would  hope  that  our  positions 
might  be  clarified. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  important  matters  to  come  be- 
fore this  90th  Congress  will  be  the  re- 
orgEuiization  bill  offered  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress.  I  had  the  honor  to  testify 
before  that  distinguished  panel.  I  have 
read  its  reports,  and  I  have  examined  Its 
recommendations. 

Overall,  the  work  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee has  my  wholehearted  support.  This 
Congress  has  an  obligation  to  consider 
congressional  reorganization  and  reform 
this  session  and  to  enact  reasonable  and 
long  overdue  legislation  In  that  field.  I 
hope,  and  confidently  expect,  that  we 
will  live  up  to  that  obligation. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  joint  committee.  In 
my  view,  do  not  go  far  enough  in  solving 
the  many  and  pressing  problems  affect- 
ing the  organization  and  procedures  of 
Congress.  I  was  most  particularly  dis- 
appointed with  the  failure  of  the  joint 
conunittee  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
seniority  system's  role  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  committee  chairmen. 

I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear  at  the 
outset  that  I  have  no  wish  to  abolish  the 
seniority  system.  That  system  has  nu- 
merous virtues,  many  of  which  are  often 
overlooked  by  superficial  reformers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  system  also 
has  some  very  serious  defects.  These  are 
not  minor  fiaws,  and  they  will  not  dis- 
appear with  time.  But  neither  are  they 
inherent  defects.  They  can  be  corrected 
without  disturbing  the  basic  fabric  and 
value  of  the  seniority  system. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Congress 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
following  proposal,  which.  I  believe,  will 
bring  the  selection  of  committee  chair- 
men into  line  with  the  needs  of  a  prop- 
erly representative  legislative  body. 

Let  us  assign  the  responsibility  for  se- 
lecting chairmen  to  the  committees 
themselves.  Let  us  permit  the  majority 
members  of  each  committee,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  Congress,  to  elect  a 
chairman  by  secret  ballot  from  among 
their  three  ranking  members.  Further- 
more, let  us  extend  that  procedure  to 
the  minority  party  by  authorizing  the 
minority  members  of  a  committee  to 
choose  their  ranking  member  from 
among  their  three  most  senior  col- 
leagues, again,  by  secret  ballot  and  at 
the  beginning  of  each  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  major  criticisms 
have  been  made  of  our  present  method 
for  selecting  standing  committee  chair- 
men. In  the  first  place.  It  has  been  said, 
the    system    rewards    mere    longevity 
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rather  than  merit.  A  hardy  constitu- 
tion, the  ability  to  get  reelected,  and  a 
little  luck  are  the  siun  and  substance  of 
a  committee  chairman's  qualifications. 

Now,  there  is  much  that  is  unfair 
about  this  criticism.  The  legislative 
process  is,  as  we  know,  an  extraordi- 
narily complex  business.  It  Is  incon- 
ceivable, for  example,  that  a  new  arrival 
in  this  HoiISfe,  no  matter  what  his  native 
Intelligence  and  ability,  could  have  the 
skill  that  is  required  to  chair  one  of  our 
great  standing  comnUttees.  It  would  be 
almost  literally  impossible  for  any  such 
man  to  have  the  required  broad  range 
of  knowledge  and  expertise  in  the  wide 
variety  of  subject  areas  covered  by  our 
committees,  the  kind  of  detailed,  techni- 
cal, deep  knowledge  that  comes  only 
with  long  experience.  It  would  be  an 
extraordinary  man  Indeed  who  could 
walk  fresh  into  this  House  and  know  all 
the  intricacies  of  our  committee  and 
floor  proced\u*e,  who  could  guide  a  piece 
of  legislation  through  the  maze  of  House 
procedure,  who  could  possess  the  Judg- 
ment and  the  skill  to  manage  such  leg- 
islation on  the  floor  and  then  take  it 
through  the  conference  stage  and  on  to 
its  fruition  as  a  law  of  the  land.  Obvi- 
ously, this  kind  of  skUl,  knowledge,  and 
Judgment  can  come  only  with  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  few  men  can  mas- 
ter a  chairman's  Job  without  experience, 
it  does  not  follow  that  experience  alone 
guarantees  such  mastery.  Surely  this 
House  has  seen  examples  of  men  who 
have  had  the  proper  schooling  but  who 
did  not  have  the  Innate  ability  to  learn 
from  It.  Experience  cannot  guarantee 
competence,  nor  can  it  promise  char- 
acter and  fairmlndedness. 

The  incompetents,  the  dlctatorlally  in- 
clined, and  the  dishonest  come  along 
Infrequently,  it  is  true,  but  they  do  come 
along.  The  great  difBculty  with  our 
current  method  of  applying  seniority  to 
the  selection  of  committee  chairmen  Is 
that  it  makes  no  allowance  for  those  ex- 
ceptions.   It  is  too  rigid,  too  inflexible. 

The  proposal  I  offer  would  give  our 
committees  the  opportunity  to  rid  them- 
selves of  such  dlfflculties  while  retaining 
the  virtues  of  experienced  chairmen. 
Most  often,  there  is  relatively  little  dif- 
ference in  length  of  experience  among 
the  three  ranking  members  of  a  commit- 
tee. By  any  objective  standard,  any  one 
of  the  three  would  have  the  length  of 
training  necessary  for  a  chairmanship. 
Moreover,  who  better  than  the  members 
of  the  committee  could  know  more  in- 
timately the  qualities  of  those  three 
men? 

In  short,  permitting  the  majority 
members  of  a  committee  to  choose  their 
chairman  from  among  their  three  senior 
members  would  ensure  experience  while 
tempering  the  system  wi^^a  flexibility 
that  would  also  further  responsibility. 

The  second  major  criticism  of  our 
present  system  points  out  that  it  per- 
mits chairmen  to  defy  their  own  parties 
and  most  especially  the  programs  to 
whtbh  their  parties  are  committed.  Mr. 
Spek^er,JhISH^  a  serious  complaint,  one 
for  wmdi  there  is  so  much  evidence  so 
familiar  to  all  of  us  that  I  shall  not 
bother  to  go  into  any  great  detail. 

In  any  legislative  body  that  pretends 


to  be  responsive  to  the  people,  it  is 
simply  intolerable  that  a  single  man.  in 
a  position  of  power  achieved  by  the  acci- 
dent of  long  tenure,  ^ould  be  permitted 
to  frustrate  the  will  of  the  majority. 
Once  more,  we  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the 
inflexibility  of  the  system. 

The  modifications  I  propose  would 
make  oiu*  chairmen  both  responsible  and 
responsive.  Men  would  be  chosen  who 
reflected  more  accurately  the  views  of 
the  majority  of  their  colleagues.  Fur- 
thermore, a  chairman  so  elected,  know- 
ing his  continued  tenure  depended  upon 
the  good  will  of  his  colleagues,  would  be 
more  likely  not  to  misuse  the  power  of 
his  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  more  per- 
suasive defenses  of  our  seniority  system 
for  choosing  chairmen  is  that  it  is  auto- 
matic and.  therefore,  does  away  with 
much  personal  and  party  strife.  This  is 
quite  true,  and  it  is  certainly  a  worthy 
and  valuable  feature.  But  its  worth,  Mr. 
Speaker,  must  be  balanced  against  its 
defects.  The  method  by  which  men  suc- 
ceed to  positions  of  power  has  been  an 
acute  problem  for  every  society  that  ever 
existed,  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  In 
other  places  and  in  other  items,  nations 
have  attempted  to  avoid  the  difficulties 
of  succession  by  the  automatic  process 
of  having  the  king's  ddest  son  take  over. 
/We  have  no  use  for  any  kind  of  auto- 
matic process  that  impedes  responsible 
and  responsive  government.^  Wfi  "Elect 
our  SpeaZBT: — We  elect  our  party  lead- 
ers. Of  course,  elections  are  not  perfect, 
but  at  least  they  are  democratic.  Only 
by  elections  do  we  have  some  chance — 
the  best  chance — of  maintaining  the  kind 
of  freedom  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
all  our  aspirations  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
government. 

There  will  be  abuses  in  the  changes  I 
advocate,  as  there  will  be  abuses  in  any 
democratic  procedure.  In  my  Judgment, 
those  abuses  are  worth  bearing  if  they 
will  correct  the  injustices  of  our  present 
system  of  choosing  committee  chairmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  put  as  high  a  value  on 
traditions  as  most  men  do.  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate abrogating  tradition  without  good 
cause.  But  Congress  is  much  too  im- 
portant an  institution  of  the  people's  will 
to  subject  itself  to  the  seniority  system's 
potential  for  producing  incompetence, 
irresponsibility,  and  tyranny.  It  must 
have  a  system  in  which  there  is  a  viable 
option  to  the  rigidity  of  the  present 
method,  while  maintaining  its  good  fea- 
tures. I  believe  my  suggestions  will 
achieve  that  goal,  and  I  enlist  your  sup- 
port, Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  support  of  all 
other  Members  who  believe  in  represent- 
ative government. 

For  the  purpose  Off  clarification  and 
further  assurance,  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to 
present  two  bills  that  I  have  introduced 
today  that  have  to  do  with  changing  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

One  has  to  do  with  the  question  of 
minority  staCBng,  a  question  which  I 
have  had  a  great  interest  in  while  I  was 
here  and  for  the  2  years  I  have  not  been 
here.  I  think  it  would  add  to  the  func- 
tions of  this  legislative  body  and  make 
it  more  effective. 

Also  I  think  in  view  of  the  experience 
that  we  had  here  Ijoday.  it  might  be 


worthwhile  to  consider  it  and  consider 
a  change  in  the  method  of  selecting 
committee  chairmen. 

My  question  is.  Will  I  have  a  chance 
to  present  them  and  will  they  be  heard 
and  considered  at  the  time  we  consider 
the  recommendations  when  they  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  when  the  report 
is  made  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
form? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
OklahCHua  can  only  respond  as  to  any 
program  of  legislation  today  either  under 
privilege  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  or 
otherwise. 

Beyond  that  the  gentleman  should  ad- 
dress his  remarks  as  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  the  purpose  of  propoimd- 
Ing  a  parliamentary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  have  a  clariflcation  and  an 
assurance  if  and  when  propositions  that 
are  offered  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reform  would  be  offerer!  that  I  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  present  the  ques- 
tion of  minority  stafQng  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair,  of  course, 
is  unable  to  project  his  mind  into  the 
future  as  to  what  the  provisions  of  any 
bill  might  be  when  it  is  reported  out  of 
a  committee.  It  is  rather  difficult  for 
the  Chair  to  give  the  gentleman  an  an- 
swer. The  Chair  would  like  to  give  as 
complete  an  answer  as  is  possible  to  any 
Member  making  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. The  Inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
places  many  limitations  upon  the  Speak- 
er, and  in  answering  the  gentleman,  the 
Chair  would  not  want  to  give  an  answer 
when  later  on  at  some  future  time  the 
Chair  would  flnd  that  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  a  certain  amendment  may  not 
be  in  order. 

A  bill  of  the  kind  that  the  gentleman 
is  inquiring  about  probably  would  cover 
many  flelds  and  cover  many  subjects. 
The  Chair  cannot  determine  at  this  time 
what  the  situation  would  be  and  further- 
more the  Chair  is  constrained  to  say  that 
even  with  reference  to  a  future  bill  that 
might  be  reported  at  some  time  in  the 
future  covering  a  speclflc  matter  what 
the  situation  would  be  at  that  time. 

Where  a  bill  covers  more  than  one  spe- 
cific matter,  any  amendment  relative  to 
the  bill  might  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

If  the  recommendation  of  the  minor- 
ity on  the  reform  committee  has  any  ref- 
erence to  the  Improvement  of  the  staff 
situation  of  the  committees  of  tlie  Con- 
gress, an  amendment  then  would  be 
germane?! 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  rather  difficult 
for  the  Chair  to  project  his  mind  in  an- 
swering that  question  as  to  what  kind 
of  a  bill  is  reported  out  of  committee. 
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Furthermore  the  consideration  of  a 
bill,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  is  usually 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  The 
Chair  designates  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  will 
pass  upon  that  question. 

The  Chair  has  tried  as  broadly  as  pos- 
sible to  convey  to  the  gentleman  that  any 
amendment  relative  or  pertinent  to  a 
bill  certainly  would  be  in  order.  Some- 
time perhaps  the  Chair  might  be  able  to 
talk  to  the  gentleman  outside  the  Cham- 
ber whereas  as  the  gentleman  knows  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  for  the  Chair  to 
place  himself  on  record  in  answer  to  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry  and  making  a 
ruling  in  my  present  position. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Since  my  ques- 
tion deals  with  rules  which  must  be 
approved  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Congress,  I  hope  that  when  the  time 
comes  serious  consideration  will  be  given 
to  at  least  two  of  the  proposals  I  shall 
offer  at  that  time  dealing  with  the 
method  of  selection  of  committee  chair- 
men and  the  improvement  of  the  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  minority  staffing. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding— and 
the  gentleman  from  California  can  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong — the  gentleman 
would  propose  a  modification  of  the  21- 
day  rule  not  to  remake  the  rule  but  to 
have  the  21-day  period  begin  not  before 
a  request  is  received  for  a  hearing  from 
tiie  chaimuin  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee reporting  a  piece  of  legislation.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is 
correct;  a  written  request. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Then 
I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  and  to  the 
House  that  tf  In  Its  final  form  the  pro- 
posal Is  as  he  states  It,  I  would  see  no 
objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleihan  yield  for  a  ctarliamentary 
Inquiry? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  the  piu-pose 
of  propoimdlng  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  will  state  his  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  pre- 
vious question  is  not  ordered,  would  It 
then  be  In  order  to  move  to  amend  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  provide  for  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  voted  down,  any  germane  amend- 
ment would  be  In  order. 

Mr.  CONTE.    I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  196,  nays  225.  not  voting  11, 
as  follows: 


[Boll  No.  5] 

YEAS— 196 

Adams 

Glalmo 

O'Konskl 

Addabbo 

Gibbons 

Olsen 

Albert 

Gilbert 

O'NeiU,  Mass. 

Anderson, 

Gonzalez 

Ottlnger 

Tenn. 

Gray 

Patman 

Annunzio 

Green,  Greg. 

Patten 

Ashley 

Green,  Pa. 

Pepper 

AsplrtaU 

OrlfllthB 

Perkina 

Baring 

HamUton 

PhUbln 

Barrett 

Hanley 

Pickle 
mke 

Bennett 

Hanna 

Bingbam 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Poage 

Blanton 

Hardy 

Price,  ni. 

Blatnlk 

Hathaway 

Puclnski 

Boggs 

Hawkins 

PurceU 

Bolaad 

Hays 

Randall 

BoUlng 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Rees 

Brademas 

Helstoski 

Resnick 

Brasco 

Herlong 

Reuss 

Brooks 

Hicks 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hollfleld 

Rivers 

Burke,  Mass. 

Howard 

Roberts 

Burleson 

HuU 

Rodlno 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hun  gate 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Ichord 

Rogers,  Pla. 

CabeU 

Irwin 

Ronan 

Carey 

Jacobs 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Casey 

Joelson 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Clark 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rosenthal 

Cobelan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rostenkowskl 

Conyers 

Karsten 

R0US& 

Gorman 

Karth 

Roybal 

Culver 

Rastenmeler 

Ryan 

Daddarlo 

Kazen 

St  Germain 

Daniels 

Kee 

St.  Onge 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kelly 

Scheuer 

Dawson 

King,  Calif. 

Shipley 

de  la  Oarza 

Kyros 

Slsk 

Delaney 

Landrum 

Slack 

DiggB 

Leggett 

Smith,  Iowa 

DlngeU 

Long.  Md. 

Staggers 

Donohue 

McPaU 

Steed 

Downing 

McMlUan 

Stephens 

Dulskt 

Macdonald, 

Stratton 

Eckhardt 

Mass. 

Stubblefleld 

EdmondsoQ 

Machen 

Sullivan 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Madden 

Teague,  Tex. 

Edwards,  La. 

Mahon 

Tenzer 

EUberg 

MatEunaga 

Thompson,  N.J 

Evans,  Colo. 

Meeds 

Tunney 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Miller,  Calif. 

UdaU 

Fallon 

Mills 

Ullman 

Farbsteln 

Minlsb 

Van  Deerlln 

PasceU 

Mink 

Vanlk 

Pelghan 

Monagan 

Vigorlto 

Pino 

Moorhead 

Waldle 

Flood 

Morgan 

Walker 

Flynt 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Watts 

Foley 

Moss 

White 

Ford, 

Multer 

Wilson, 

WUllam  D. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Charles  H. 

Praser 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Wolff 

Priedel 

Natcher 

Wright 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Nedzl 

Tatcs 

Gallagher 

Nix 

Toung 

Oarmatz 

O-Hara,  Dl. 

Zabiockl 

Oettys 

CHara.  Mich. 
NAYS— 225 

Abemethy 

Button 

Everett 

Adair 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Pindley 

Anderson,  ni. 

CahiU 

Fisher 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Carter 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Andrews, 

Oederberg 

Fountain 

N.  Dak. 

Chamberl&ln 

Frelinghuysen 

Arends 

Clancy 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Ashbrook 

Clausen, 

Fuqua 

Ashmore 

DonH. 

Oallflanakls 

Ayres 

Clawson,  Del 

Gardner 

Bates 

Cleveland 

Oath  in  gs 

Battin 

CoUier 

Goodell 

Belcher 

Colmer 

Goodling 

BeU 

Conable 

Gross 

Berry 

Conte 

Grover 

Betts 

Corbett 

Gubser 

BevUl 

Cowger 

Gude 

Blester 

Cramer 

Gurney 

Blackburn 

Cunningham 

Hagan 

Bolton 

Curtis 

Haley 

Bow 

Davis,  wis. 

HaU 

Bray 

ISeUenbsck 

Halleck 

Brlnkley 

Denney 

Halpern 

Brock 

Devine 

Hammer- 

BroomHeld 

Dictln.son 

schmidt 

Brotzman 

Dole 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Brown,  Mich. 

Dom 

Harrison 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dow 

Harsha 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Dowdy 

Harvey 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Duncan 

Hubert 

Buchanan 

Dwyer 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Henderson 

Burton,  Utah 

Erlenbom 

Horton 

Bush 

Esch 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Montgomery 

Skubltz 

Hutchinson 

Moore 

Smith.  Calif. 

Jarman 

Morse.  Mass. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Morton 

Smith,  OkU. 

Jonas 

Moeher 

Snyder 

Jones,  Mo. 

Myers 

Springer 

Jones,  N.C. 

Nelsen 

Stafford 

Keith 

Nichols 

Stanton 

King,  N.T. 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Kleppe 

Passman 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Komegay 

PeUy 

Stuckey 

Kupferman 

Pettis 

Taft 

KuykendaU 

Plmle 

Talcott 

Kyi 

Poll 

Taylor 

Laird 

PoUock 

Teague,  Calif. 

Langen 

Pool 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Latta 

Price,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Lennon 

Pryor 

Tuck 

Lipscomb 

Quie 

Utt 

Lloyd 

QuUlen 

Vander  Jagt 

Long,  La. 

Rallsback 

Waggonner 

Lukens 

Rarick 

Wampler 

McCarthy 

Reid.  m. 

Watklns 

McCIory 

Reid,  N.T. 

Watson 

McClure 

Relfel 

Whalen 

McCulIoch 

Reinecke 

Whalley 

McDade 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Whltener 

McDonald, 

Rlegle 

Whltten 

Mich. 

Robison 

Wldnall 

McEwen 

Both 

Wiggins 

MacGregor 

Roudebush 

WUllams.  Mis«. 

MallUard 

Rumsfeld 

Williams,  Pa. 

Marsh 

Ruppe 

WUson,  Bob 

Martin 

Satterfleld 

Winn 

Mathlas,  Calif 

.    Saylor 

Wyatt 

Klathias.  Md. 

Schadeberg 

Wydler 

May 

Schneebell 

Wylle 

Mayne 

Schwelker 

Wyman 

MeekUl 

Schwengel 

Younger 

Michel 

Scsott 

Zlon 

Miller,  Ohio 

Selden 

Zwach 

Mlnshall 

Shrlver 

Mi74- 

Sikes 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Abbltt 

Eshleman 

Sandman 

Celler 

Holland 

Scherle 

Dent 

Klrwan 

Willis 

Derwlnskl 

Kluczyndki 

So  the  motion  to  order  the  previous 
question  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BENNETT  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  say  as  I  said  during  vhe  debate 
with  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
'Albert],  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  that  we  do  now  hope  that  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  action  on 
amendments  to  the  House  rules  as  pro- 
posed in  the  resolution.  At  this  point  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Smith]  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
and  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment  if  he  so  desires. 

AVENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MS.  SMITH  OF 
CAUFORtnA 

Mr.      SMITH      of      California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amenijment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follow^ 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smtth^ 
fornla:     After  the  last  line  add  the  foUow^ 
Ing: 

"In  rule  XI,  strike  out  clause  23  and  insert: 
"  'The  Committee  on  Rules  shaU  present 
to  the  House  reports  concerning  rules,  Joint 
rules,  and  order  of  business,  within  three 
legislative  days  of  the  time  when  ordered 
reported  by  the  committee.  If  such  rule  or 
order  is  not  considered  Immediately,  It  shall 
be  referred  to  the  calendar  and.  If  not  caUed 
up  by  the  Member  making  the  report  within 
seven  legislative  days  thereafter,  any  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee  may  caU  it  up  as  a 
question  of  prlvUege  and  the  Speaker  shaU 
recognize  any  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee seeking  recognition  for  that  purpose./If 
the  Committee  on  Rules  shall  make  an  ad- 
verse report  on  any  resolution  pending  before 
the  committee,  providing  for  an  order  of  bust- 
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nes8  for  the  consideration  by  the  House  of 
any  public  bill  or  Joint  resolution,  on  days 
when  It  shall  be  In  order  to  call  up  motions 
to  discharge  committees  It  shall  be  In  order 
for  any  Member  of  the  House  to  call  up  for 
consideration  by  the  House  any  such  adverse 
report,  and  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  the 
adoption  by  the  House  of  said  resolution  ad- 
i^ersely  reported  notwithstanding  the  adverse 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  the 
Speaker  shall  recognize  the  Member  seeking 
recognition  for  that  purpose  as  a  question  of 
the  highest  privilege.' " 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  find  myself  in  somewhat  of  a 
difficult  position  right  now.  As  I  stated 
when  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
relative  to  a  possible  agreement  to 
change  the  21 -day  rule  so  that  the  Rules 
Committee  would  not  be^  able  to  bottle 
up  legMation,  I  did  so  with,  the  thought 
of  presenting  language  on  that  which 
could  come  through  as  a  resolution  and 
be  presented  to  the  House  floor.  But  I 
do  not  now  have  that  language.  The 
language  of  the  amendment  which  is  of- 
fered would  place  the  rules  back  pre- 
cisely as  they  were  in  the  88th  Congress. 
The  language  on  the  21 -day  rule  would 
be  stricken  out. 

I  make  the  statement  that  I  will  fulfill 
my  statement  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  attempt  to  draw  language  with 
the  leadership  to  permit  them  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  bring  bills  to  the  floo5 
If  the  Rules  Committee  holds  them  2  ^ 
days  after  written  notice  to  the  Rules 
Committee. 

That  Is  my  statement.  But  being 
this  position,  I  have  the  amendment  heri 
and  I  cannot  now  duck  the  issue  of  not 
placing  it  in.  I  make  that  statement 
here  that  the  amendment  would  strike 
out  the  language  which  was  introduced 
in  the  89th  Congress  on  the  21-day  rule. 
I  will  fulfill  my  agreement  to  prepare 
language,  as  I  have  stated  here,  so  it  will 
be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
It  will  be  brought  to  the  floor  in  accords 
ance  with  my  statement.  This  is  the 
only  action  I  can  take  now.  The  Repub- 
lican conference  has  so  told  me  and  in- 
structed me.  I  must  accordingly  seek 
that  action  forthwith. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  If  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  the  gentleman's  amendment,  from 
a  reading  thereof  I  assume  the  amend- 
ment would  repeal  the  21-day  rule. 
Otherwise  the  rules  would  remain  as 
they  were  in  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  3^eld  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  As  I  xmderstand  the 
gentleman's  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  the  amendment  would 
restore  the  rules  of  the  House  regarding 
this  matter  to  the  identical  rules  of  the 
88th  Congress,  except  for  those  changes 
made  with  reference  to  congressional 
reports  which  were  Incorporated  in  the 
89th  Congress. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  quite  correct.  The  resolu- 
tion coming  before  the  House,  as  I  under- 


stand it,  will  set  up  the  rules  of  the  89th 
Congress.  The  only  thing  my  amend- 
ment does  is  to  take  rule  11  in  clause  23 
and  strike  the  lines  therein  which  have 
to  do  with  the  21-day  rule,  which  are: 

If  the  Committee  on  Rules  shall  adversely 
reportf*- 

This  language  is  still  in,  or  this 
language: 

or  fan  to  report  within  21  calendar  days  after 
reference. 

Mr.  SISK.  So  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  simply  to  elixninate  the  use  of 
the  21-day  rule  as  it  was  used  in  the  89th 
Congress? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaHfomia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SISK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.     SMITH      of      California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  this  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  amendment,  or 
the  resolution  and  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
this  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  pending 
smiendment? 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  parliamentary  situation 
such  that  a  further  amendment  is  in 
)rder?  If  so,  I  have  an  amendment. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from 
'California  has  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  withdraw  that  amend- 
ment and  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  amendment  and  the  resolution. 

The       SPEAKER.     The       gentleman 
moves   the   previous    question    on    the 
amendment  and  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  being  in  doubt,  the  House 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  154,  noes 
110. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
question  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  COLMER.   Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

V  The  SPEAKER.     "Itie  gentleman  will 
state  his  parlipmentaiy  Inquiry. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
there  is  considerable  confusion  here.  I, 
along  with  other  Members,  would  like  to 
know  just  what  we  are  to  vote  on.  Are 
we  to  vote  on  the  resolution,  as  amended, 
or  are  we  to  vote  on  the  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  Itie  vote  will  be  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
stats  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  HAYS.  As  I  imderstand  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House,  we  are  now  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Californift,  and  if  that  is 
agreed  to  then  the  vote  will  come,  by  his 
motion,  which  was  accepted  on  the  pre- 
vious question,  on  the  rules,  as  amended; 
is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia is  agreed  to,  then  the  question  will 


come  on  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  my  imder- 
standing  correct  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia is  the  amendment  to  strike  the  so- 
called  21-day  i-ule  from  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  majority  leader? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  not  in  a 
position  to  interpret  the  amendment. 
The  Chair  believes  it  is  clear.  The  Mem- 
bers understand. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.   Smith]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  233,  nays  185,  not  voting  14, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  6] 
YEAS— 233 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Fickle 

Pimie 

Poage 

PoB 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

PurceU 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Reid,  HI. 

Beifel 

Belnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogeis,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scbneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

WhaUey 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

WUliams,  Miss. 

Wilson,  Bob 
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Abemethy 

OaUflanaklB 

Adair 

Gardner 

Anderson,  m. 

Garmatz 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Oathings 

Andrews, 

Gettys 

N.Dak. 

Ooodell 

Arends 

Goodllng 

Ashbrook 

Gross 

Ashmore 

Grover 

Baring 

Gubser 

Bates 

Gurney 

Battin 

Hagan 

Belcher 

Haley 

Bell 

HaU 

Bennett 

Halleck 

Berry 

Hammer- 

Betts 

schmidt 

BevlU 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Blackburn 

Hardy 

Bolton 

Harrison 

Bow 

Harsha 

Bray 

Harvey 

Brinkley 

Hebert 

Brock 

Henderson 

Broomfield 

Herlong 

Brotzman 

Hosmer 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hull 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hunt 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Hutchinson 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Ichord 

Buchanan 

Jarman 

Burke,  Fla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Burleson 

Jonas 

Burton,  Utah 

Jones,  Ala. 

Bush 

Jones,  Mo. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Cabell 

Keith 

Carter 

King.  N.Y. 

Casey 

Kleppe 

Cederberg 

Kornegay 

Chamberlain 

Kuykendall 

Clancy 

Kyi 

Clausen, 

Laird 

DonH. 

Landrum 

Clawson,  Del 

Langen 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Collier 

Lennon 

Colmer 

Lipscomb 

Conable 

Uoyd 

Cowger 

Long,  La. 

Cramer 

Lulcens 

Cunningham 

McClory 

Curtis 

McClure 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mcculloch 

Davis,  Wis. 

McDonald, 

de  la  Garza 

Mich. 

Dellenback 

McEwen 

Denney 

McMillan 

Derwlnski 

MacGregor 

Devine 

Mahon 

Dickinson 

Mallliard 

Dole 

Marsh 

Dorn 

Martin 

Dowdy 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Duncan 

May 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mayne 

Erlenbom 

MeskUl 

Everett 

Michel 

Fallon 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Findley 

Mills 

Fisher 

Mlnshall 

Flynt 

Mlze 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Montgomery 

Fountain 

Moore 

Prelinghuysen    Morton 

Fuqua 

Myers 

Winn 

Wylie 

Younger 

Wyatt 

Wyman 

Zion 

Wydler 

Toung 
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Zwach 

Adams 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Addabbo 

Gallagher 

Nedzl 

Albert 

Oiaimo 

Nix 

Anderson, 

Gibbons 

O'Hara.  lU. 

Tenn. 

Gilbert 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Annunzlo 

Gonzalez 

CKonskl 

Ashley 

Gray 

Olsen 

Asplnall 

Green,  Oreg. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ayres 

Green,  Pa. 

Ottlnger 

Barrett 

Grlfflths 

Patman 

Blester 

Gude 

Patten 

Bingham 

Hal  pern 

Pepper 

Blanton 

Hamilton 

Perkins 

Blatnik 

Hanley 

Phllbin 

Boggs 

Hanna 

Pike 

Boland 

Hansen,  Wash 

Price.  HI. 

Boiling 

Hathaway 

Puclnskl 

Brademas 

Hawkins 

Randall 

Brasco 

Hays 

Rees 

BroolM 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Reid,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Resnick 

Burke,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Reuss 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hicks 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Button 

Holifleld 

Rodino 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Horton 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Carey 

Howard 

Ronan 

Celler 

Hungate 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Clark 

Irwin 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Cohelan 

Jacobs 

Rosenthal 

Conte 

Joelson 

RoEtenkowskl 

Conyers 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roush 

Corbett 

Karsten 

Roybal 

Corman 

Karth 

Ruppe 

Culver 

Kastenmeler 

Ryan 

Daddario 

Kazen 

St  Germain 

Daniels 

Kee 

St.  Onge 

Dawson 

Kelly 

Saylor 

Delaney 

Kiuczynski 

Scheuer 

Diggs 

Kupferman 

Schweiker 

Dlngell 

Kyros 

Shipley 

Donohue 

Leggett 

Sleek 

Dow 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dulslcl 

McDade 

Stafford 

Dwyer 

McFall 

Staggers 

Eckhardt 

Mocdonald, 

Steed 

Edmondson 

Mass. 

Stratton 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Macben 

Sullivan 

Edwards,  La. 

Madden 

Taft 

EUberg 

Mathlas,  Md.. 

Tenzer 

Esch 

Matsunaga 

Thompeon,  N.. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Meeds 

Tunney 

Evlos,  Tenn. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Udall 

Farbsteln 

Mlnlsh 

UUman 

Fascell 

Mink 

Van  Deerlln 

Pelghan 

Monagan 

Vanlk 

Fino 

Moorhead 

Vlgorlto 

Flood 

Morgan 

Waldie 

Foley 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Walker 

Ford, 

Morse,  Mass. 

Whalen 

William  D. 

Mosher 

Wilson, 

Fraser 

Moss 

Charles  H. 

Frledel 

Multer 

Wolff 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Zablockl 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Abbltt 
CahiU 

Holland 

Williams,  Pa. 

King,  Calif. 

Willis 

1         Dent 

Kirwan 

Wright 

J         Downing 

Long,  Md. 

Yates 

Eshleman 

Sandman 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  BIE- 
STER,  and  Mr.  McDADE  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMPENSATION  OP  CERTAIN 
y  MINORITY  EMPLOYEES 
Mr.  LAIRD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  8)   and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  8 
Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  the  Legislative 
Pay  Act  of  1929,  as  amended,  six  minority 
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employees  authorized  therein  shall  be  the 
following-named  persons,  effective  January 
3,  1967,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  House, 
to  wit:  Harry  L.  Brookshlre  and  Richard  T. 
Burress  to  receive  gross  compensation  of 
$24,582.59  per  annum,  respectively;  William 
R.  Bonsell  to  receive  gross  compensation  of 
$19,979.68  per  annum;  Tommy  Lee  Wlne- 
brenner,  to  receive  gross  compensation  of 
$17,285.37  per  annum;  Walter  Patrick  Ken- 
nedy (minority  pair  clerk),  to  receive  gross 
compensation  of  $19,476.62  per  annum;  and 
Robert  T.  Hartmann  to  receive  gross  compen- 
sation of  $19,220.00  per  annum. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS 
AND  MEANS 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  9) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  9 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Ways  and  Means : 

Wilbur  D.  Mills  (chairman),  of  Arkansas; 
Cecil  R.  King,  of  CaUfornla;  Hale  Boggs,  of 
Louisiana;  Frank  M.  Karsten,  of  Missouri; 
A.  S.  Herlong,  Jr.,  of  Florida;  John  C.  Watts, 
of  Kentucky;  Al  tJllman,  of  Oregon;  James 
A.  Burke,  of  Massachusetts;  Martha  W.  Grif- 
fiths, of  Michigan;  George  M.  Rhodes,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Dan  Bostenkowskl,  of  IlUnols; 
Phil  M.  Landrum,  of  Georgia;  Charles  A. 
Vanlk,  of  Ohio;  Richard  H.  Pulton,  of 
Tennessee. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESIGNATIONS  FROM  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communications,  which 
were  read: 

Congress  op  the  UNixEn  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  16, 196S. 
Hon.  Dan  K.  Moore, 
Goj;ernor,  State  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Deae  Governob  Moore:  "rtils  is  to  officially 
notify  you  that  I  hereby  resign  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  Congress  effective  December 
30.  1966. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  I  shall  appreciate 
your  accepting  my  resignation  and  acknowl- 
edging receipt  of  this  letter. 

With   cordial   good   wishes   for   your   per- 
sonal welfare  and  happiness,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  D.  Coolet. 

Congress  of  the  UNrrED  States, 

House  op  REPRESENTATrvKs, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  15, 1966. 
Hon.  William  W.  Scranton,  Jr., 
Governor,  State  Capitol, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Governor:  I  hereby  tender  my  resig- 
nation as  United  States  Representative, 
Ninth  Congressional  District  (Lancaster  and 
Chester  Counties) ,  effective  December  30, 
1966,  next. 


With  appreciation  of  your  courtesy,  I  have 
the  honor  to  be. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  B.  Dagxte. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  12,  1966. 
Hon.  Roccs  Branican, 
Governor  of  Indiana, 
The  Statehouse, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D«AR  Govebnoe:  I  hereby  tender  my  resig- 
nation as  Representative  In  the  Congreas  of 
the  United  States  from  the  8th  District  of 
Indiana,  effective  December  30,   1966. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WiNFiELD  K.  Denton. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  REPRESEmrATiVES, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  17, 1966. 
Gov?  Roger  Branigin, 
Statehouse, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Governor  Branigin:  I  aJi  hereby 
submitting  my  reslgnaUon  as  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Hovise  of  Representatives,  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Tenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana.  Would  ask  that  this  resig- 
nation be  made  effective  as  of  the  30th  day 
of  December  1966. 

The  reason  fonthis  resignation  being  that 
the  Congressional  retirement  benefits  to 
which  I  will  be  entitled,  will  be  more  favor- 
able if  my  term  of  ofBce  does  not  extend 
into  1967. 

A  copy  of  this  resignation  is  being  mailed 
to  Mr.  Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Kindest  personal  regards, 

Ralph  Harvxt. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  19, 1966. 
Hon.  John  Connallt, 
Governor  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Mt  Dear  Governor:  Please  accept  my  res- 
ignation as  a  Representative  In  Congress  for 
the   Ninth    Congressional   District   of   Texas 
effective  December  30, 1966. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Qlark  W.  Thompson. 

Congress  op  the  Untted  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C..  December  17. 1966. 
Hon.  William  W.  Scranton, 
Governor,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
My  Dfar  Governor  Scranton:  I  herewith 
submit  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
United    States    House    of    Representatives 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  16th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania,  effecUve  De- 
cember 30,  1966. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  forwarded  to 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  Speak- 
er, United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Kunkzl.      ' 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  21, 1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  leave  to  Inform 
you  that  I  have  this  day  transmitted  to  the 
governor  of  Tennessee  my  resignation  as  a 
Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee  to  become  effective  at  the 
close  of  business  on  December  30,  1966. 

With  much  respect  and  kind  regards,   I 
am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ToM  Murray. 
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CoNGBKSs  or  THx  UmraD  States, 

HOTTSE  OF  BSPRZSENTATIVXB, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  IS,  196$. 
Hon.  NBJSOir  A.  BocKmoxis, 
TTie  Governor, 
Executive  Chambers, 

State  Capitol,  y 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Deab  Oovtemob:  Please  accept  my  resigna- 
tion as  Representative  In  Congress  from  the 
29tb  District  of  New  York,  effective  Decem- 
ber 30.  1966. 

With  best  wishes  tar  a  Happy  Holiday  Sea- 
son, I  remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Leo  W.  (ySRiEM. 

^^GRXSs  or  THE  TTmTxo  States, 

House  of  Repkesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  IS,  1966. 
Hon.  Walter  J.  Hzckel, 
Goifemor,  State  of  Alaska, 
Juneau,  Alaska. 

Dear  Oovehmoe:  This  letter  la  for  a  dual 
purpose: 

I  first  extend  my  good  wishes  to  you  for 
success  In  your  role  as  the  second  Governor 
of  our  great  forty-ninth  State. 

Secondly,  I  declare  my  resignation  from 
the  office  of  n.S.  Representative  at  I<arge 
from  the  State  of  Alaska,  effective  at  the 
close  of  business  on  December  80,  1966. 

With  best  regards,  and  good  cheer  for  the 
Holiday  Season,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  J.  BiVKas. 


1 16, 196«. 
Hob.  Jakxb  A.  Bbodbi, 
Governor,  state  of  Ohio, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Deab  Govermob  Rhobes:   I  hereby  resign 

as  a  mnnber  of  the  United  States  House  of 

Representatives,  16th  Dlstr.  of  Ohio,  effective 

at  the  close  of  business  on  30  December  1966. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R(»1BT  T.  Secbibt. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

•  A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington  one  of  its  clerks  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution, 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  2 
Resolved!  That  a  conmilttee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  join  such  committee  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Inform  him  that  a  quorum  of  each  House 
is  assembled  and  that  the  Congress  is  ready 
to  receive  any  communication  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Soiate  had  passed  a  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  3 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  Is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
Is  ready^to  proceed  to  business. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MEMBERS  OP 
COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  PACILI- 
TIES  AND  SERVICES  TO  BE  FUR- 
NISHED VISITORS  AND  STUDENTS 
COMING  TO  THE  NATION'S 
CAPITAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
the  House  of  October  22,  1966,  empower- 
ing him  to  accept  resignations  and  to 
appoint  commissions,  boards,  and  com- 
mittees authorized  by  law,  or  by  the 
House,  he  did.  on  November  10,  1966, 


pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2, 
Public  Law  89-790,  appoint  as  members 
of  the  commission  to  study  facilities  and 
services  to  be  furnished  visitors  and  stu- 
dents coming  to  the  Nation's  Capital  the 
following  Members  cai  the  part  of  the 
House: 

Messrs.    Gray,    KLtJczYNSKi,    Pickle, 
Cramer,  Grover,  and  Hansen  of  Idaho. 


House  to  join  a  like  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  a  quorum  of 
each  House  has  been  assembled  and  is 
ready  to  receive  any  communication  that 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make  has  performed 
that  duty.  The  President  asked  us  to  re- 
port that  he  will  be  pleased  to  deliver  his 
message  at  9:30  o'clock  this  evening  at  a 
joint  session  of  the  two  Houses. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
REFORM  OP  FEDOERAL  CRIMINAL 
LAWS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  on  November  10,  1966, 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  section  2(a) 
Public  Law  89-801,  he  appointed  £is  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House : 

Messrs;  Kastenheier,  Edwards  of 
California,  and  Poff. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  OF  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  a 
resolution,  and  susk  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  10 
Resolved,  That  until  otherwise  ordered,  the 
dally    hour    of    meeting    of    the    House    of 
Representatives     shall     be     at     12     o'clock 
meridian. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PREVI3JTION,  VANAR 
WASH,  N.  MEX.  AND  ARIZ.,  PRIDES 
CREEK,  IND. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

n.S.  House  of  Refbesentatives, 

COMMriTEE  ON  ACRICrrLTUBE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  11, 1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoemaCk, 
The  Speaker, 

The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiire  on 
October  7,  1966,  considered  and  iinanlmously 
approved  the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you 
by  Executive  Communication  and  referred 
to  this  committee.  The  work  plans  Involved 
are: 

watershed     project,      SfATE,     AND     EXECmTVE 
COMMTTNfcATlON 

Vanar  Wash,  N.  Mex.  and  Ariz.,  705, 
89th  Congress. 

Prides  C^eek,  Ind.,  2S83,  89th  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hakold  D.  Coolet, 

Chairman. 


REPORT  OP  COMMTTTEE  TO  NOTIFY 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    your 
committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 


JOINT  SESSION  OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  a 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  1)  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  1 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  January 
10,  1967,  at  9:30  o'clock  p.m.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  such  communication  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE RECESSES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  today  it  may 
be  in  order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare 
recesses  at  any  time  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  AND  REFERENCE  OP 
BILLS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  make  a  statement  concerning  the  in- 
troduction and  reference  of  bills  today. 

As  Members  are  aware,  they  have  the 
privilege  today  of  Introducing  bills. 
Heretofore  on  the  opening  day  of  a  new 
Congress  several  thousand  bills  have  been 
introduced.  It  will  be  readily  apparent 
to  all  Members  that  it  may  be  a  physical 
Impossibility  for  the  Speaker  to  examine 
each  bill  for  reference  today.  The  Chair 
will  do  his  best  to  refer  as  many  bills  as 
possible,  but  he  will  ask  the  indulgence 
of  Members  if  he  is  unable  to  refer  all 
the  bills  that  may  be  Introduced.  Those 
bills  which  are  not  referred  and  do  not 
appear  in  the  Record  as  of  today  will  be 
included  in  the  next  day's  Record  and 
printed  with  a  date  as  of  today. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their  con- 
sent and  approval,  the  Chair  announces 
that  at  the  time  set  for  the  Joint  session 
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to  hear  an  address  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  only  the  doors  im- 
mediately opposite  the  Speaker  and 
those  on  his  left  and  right  will  be  open. 
No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  who  does  not  have  the  privileges 
of  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  Chair 
suggests  that  ex-Members  of  the  House 
seat  themselves  in  the  folding  chairs  so 
that  sitting  Members  may  ftnd  their 
accustomed  places  in  the  Chamber. 


APPOINTMENT   OP    HOUSE    OFFICE 
BUILDING  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  40  U.S.C.  175  and  176,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  as  members  of 
the  House  Office  Building  Commission  to 
serve  with  himself. 


PRODUCTION  OP  DOCUMENTS 
UNDER  PRIVILEGES  OP  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  11)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  11 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  this  House 
no  evidence  of  a  documentary  character 
under  the  control  and  in  the  possession  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  can,  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session except  by  Its  permission:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  when  It  appears  by  the 
order  of  any  court  In  th^  United  States  or  a 
judge  thereof,  or  of  any  legal  officer  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  orders  of  such 
court  or  judge,  that  documentary  evidence 
In  the  possession  and  under  the  control  of 
the  House  Is  needful  for  use  In  any  court 
of  justice  or  before  any  judge  or  such  legal 
officer,  for  the  promotion  of  justice,  this 
House  will  take  such  action  thereon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistently  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  this  House;  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  during  any  recess  or  ad- 
journment of  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  when 
a  subpena  or  other  order  for  the  production 
or  disclosure  of  Information  Is  by  the  due 
process  of  any  court  In  the  United  States 
served  upon  any  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  directing 
appearance  as  a  witness  before  the  said  court 
at  any  time  and  the  production  of  certain 
and  sundry  papers  in  the  possession  and 
under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, that  any  such  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  House,  be  authorized  to  appear 
before  said  court  at  the  place  and  time 
named  In  any  such  subpena  or  order,  but 
no  papers  or  documents  In  the  possession 
or  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  produced  In  response 
thereto;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  when  any  said  court  deter- 
mines upon  the  materiality  and  the  relevancy 
of  the  papers  or  documents  called  for  In  the 
subpena  or  other  order,  then  said  court, 
through  any  of  Its  officers  or  agents  shall 
have  full  permission  to  attend  with  all  proper 
parties  to  the  proceedings  before  said  court 
and  at  a  place  under  the  orders  and  control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  take 
copies  of  the  said  documents  or  papers  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  Is  authorized  to  sup- 
ply certified  copies  of  such  documents  that 
the  court  has  found  to  be  material  and  rele- 
vant, except  that  imder  no  circiunstances 
shall  any  minutes  or  transcripts  of  executive 
sessions,  or  any  evidence  of  witnesses  in  re- 


spect thereto,  be  disclosed  or  copied,  nor 
shall  the  possession  of  said  docimients  and 
papers  by  any  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  House  be  disturbed  or  removed  from 
their  place  of  file  or  custody  under  said 
Member,  officer,  or  employee;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
to  any  of  said  courts  whenever  such  writs 
of  subpena  or  other  orders  are  Issued  and 
served  as  aforesaid. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  legislative  schedule  for 
the  remainder  of  this  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  have  completed  the 
organization  program  and  we  will  meet 
tonight  as  previously  announced  to  hear 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  which  will  be 
at  9: 30  o'clock  pjn. 

We  will  meet  tomorrow  and  Thursday 
so  far  as  I  know.  I  know  that  we  will 
meet  tomorrow.  But  so  far  as  I  know 
we  will  have  no  House  business  that  will 
require  any  consequential  amount  of 
work. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  now  go- 
ing to  declare  a  recess  until  this  evening 
when  the  two  Houses  will  meet  in  joint 
session  to  hear  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  House  will  stand  in  recess  until 
9: 10  o'clock  pjn. 

The  bells  will  be  rung  at  8:55  o'clock 
p.m. 

Accordingly  (at  6  o'clock  and  32  min- 
utes p.m.) .  the  House  stood  In  recess. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  9 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m. 


purpose  of  receiving  such  communication  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  1 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  10, 
1967,  at  9:30  o'clock  postmeridian,  for  the 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  NO.  1  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  presided. 
The  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  William  M.  Mil- 
ler, annaunced  the  Vice  President  and 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Vice  President  taking  the  chair  at  the 
right  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  escort  the  President  of 
the  United  States  into  the  Chamber  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Albert; 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Mr. 
BoGGs;  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr,  Celler;  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  Gerald  R.  Porb;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  Mr.  Arends. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  of  escort  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Long 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Mr! 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  Mr. 
Hayden,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Dirksen,  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
HicKENLooPER,  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
Mrs.  Smith,  the  Senator  from  California, 
Mr.  KucHEL.  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Young. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  govemmoits. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  governments 
entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  took  the  seats  reserved 
for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the  As- 
sociate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  took  the 
seats  reserved  for  them  In  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  9  o'clock  and  29  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk.  [Applause, 
the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  the  great  pleasure,  the  high 
privilege,  and  the  distinct  and  I  might 
say  personal  honor  to  present  to  you  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
[Applause.    Members  rising.] 
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THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION— AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  1) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Vice  President,  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Congress : 

I  share  with  all  of  you  the  grief  you 
feel  today  at  the  death  of  one  of  the 
most  beloved  and  respected  and  effective 
Members  of  this  body,  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PooARrr]. 

I  have  come  here  tonight  to  report 
to  you  that  this  is  a  time,  a  time  of  testing 
for  our  Nation. 

At  home,  the  question  is  whether  we 
will  continue  working  for  better  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans,  when  most 
Americans  are  already  living  better  than 
any  people  in  history. 

Abroad,  the  question  is  whether  we  have 
the  staying  power  to  fight  a  very  costly 
war,  when  the  objective  is  limited  and 
the  danger  to  us  is  seemingly  remote. 

So  our  test  is  not  whether  we  shrink 
from  our  coimtry's  cause  when  the 
dangers  to  us  are  obvious  and  close  at 
hand,  but  rather  whether  we  carry  on 
when  they  seem  obscure  and  distant — 
and  some  think  that  it  is  safe  to  lay  down 
our  burdens. 

I  have  come  tonight  to  ask  this  Con- 
gress and  this  Nation  to  resolve  that 
issue:  to  meet  our  commitments  at  home 
and  abroad — to  continue  to  build  a  bet- 
ter America — and  to  reafBnn  this 
Nation's  allegiance  to  freedom.   ' 

As  President  Abraham  Lincoln  said, 
we  must  ask  "where  we  are,  and  whither 
we  are  tending." 

The  last  3  years  bear  witness  to  our 
determination  to  make  this  a  better 
country. 

We  have  struck  down  legal  barriers  to 
equality. 

We  have  improved  the  education  of  7 
million  deprived  children  and  this  year 
alone  we  have  enabled  almost  1  million 
students  to  go  to  college. 

We  have  brought  medical  care  to  older 
people  that  were  unable  to  afford  it. 
Three  and  one-half  miUion  Americans 
have  already  received  treatment  under 
medicare  since  July. 

We  have  built  a  strong  economy  that 
has  put  almost  3  million  more  Ameri- 
cans on  the  payrolls  in  the  last  year 
alone.  ' 

We  have  Included  more  than  9  million 
new  workers  imder  a  higher  minimum 
wage. 

We  have  launched  new  training  pro- 
grams to  provide  job  skills  for  almost  1 
million  Americans. 

We  have  helped  more  than  a  thousand 
local  communities  to  attack  poverty  in 
the  neighborhoods  of  the  poor. 

We  have  set  out  to  rebuild  our  cities 
on  a  scale  that  was  never  attempted 
before. 

We  have  begxm  to  rescue  our  waters 
from  the  menace  of  pollution  and  to  re- 
store the  beauty  of  our  land  and  our 
countryside  and  our  cities  and  our  towns. 
We  have  given  1  million  young  Amer- 
icans a  chance  to  earn  through  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps— or  through 
Headstart — a  chance  to  learn. 
So  together,  we  have  tried  to  meet  the 


needs  of  our  people.  And,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  a  better  life  for  the 
many  as  well  as  the  few.  And  now  we 
must  answer  whether  our  gains  shall  be 
the  foundations  of  further  progress,  or 
whether  they  shall  be  only  monuments 
to  what  might  have  been — abandoned 
now  by  a  people  who  lacked  the  will  to 
see  their  great  work  through. 

I  believe  that  our  people  do  not  want 
to  quit — though  the  task  is  great,  the 
work  hard,  often  frustrating,  and  success 
is  a  matter  of  days,  or  months,  of  years — 
sometimes  it  may  be  even  decades. 

But  I  have  come  here  tonight  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  five  ways  of  carrying  for- 
ward the  progress  of  these  last  3  years. 
And  these  five  ways  concern  programs 
and  partnerships  and  priorities  and  pros- 
perity and  peace. 

First,  programs:  We  must  see  to  it,  I 
think,  that  these  new  programs  that  we 
have  passed  work  effeotively  and  are  ad- 
ministered in  the  best  possible  way. 

Three  years  ago  we  set  out  to  create 
these  new  instruments  of  social  progress. 
This  required  trial  and  error — and  it  has 
produced  both.  But  as  we  learn, 
through  succe.ss  and  failure,  we  are 
changing  our  strategy  and  we  are  trying 
to  improve  our  tactics.  In  the  long  run, 
these  starts — some  rewarding,  others  in- 
adequate and  disappointing — are  crucial 
to  success. 

One  example  is  the  struggle  to  make 
life  better  for  the  les«  fortunate  among 
us. 

On  a  similar  occasion  at  this  rostnmi 
in  1949,  I  heard  a  great  American  Presi- 
dent, Harry  S.  Truman  declare,  this: 
"the  American  people  have  decided  that 
poverty  is  Just  as  wasteful  and  just  as 
unnecessary  as  preventable  disease." 

Many  listened  to  President  Truman 
that  day  here  in  this  Chamber,  but  few 
understood  what  was  required  and  did 
anything  about  it.  The  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  waited  15  long  years 
before  it  would  take  any  action  on  that 
challenge  as  it  did  on  many  other  chal- 
lenges that  great  President  presented. 
When,  3  years  ago,  you  here  in  the  Con- 
gress joined  with  me  In  a  declaration  of 
war  on  poverty,  then  I  warned  "it  will 
not  be  a  short  or  easy  struggle — no  single 
weapon  will  suffice — but  we  shall  not  rest 
until  that  war  is  won." 

And  I  have  come  here  to  renew  that 
pledge  tonight. 

I  recommend  that  we  intensify  our 
effort  to  give  the  poor  a  chance  to  enjoy 
and  to  join  in  this  Nation's  progress. 

I  shall  propose  certain  administrative 
changes  suggested  by  the  Congress — as 
well  as  some  we  have  learned  from  our 
own  trial  and  errors. 

I  shall  urge  special  methods  and  spe- 
cial funds  to  reach  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  that  are  now  trapped 
in  the  ghettos  of  our  big  cities— and, 
through  Headstart,  to  try  to  reach  out 
to  our  very  young  little  children.  The 
chance  to  learn  is  their  brightest  hope 
and  must  command  our  full  determina- 
tion. For  learning  brings  skills;  and 
skills  bring  jobs;  and  jobs  bring  re- 
sponsibility and  dignity,  as  well  as  taxes. 
This  war — like  the  war  in  Vietnam — is 
not  a  simple  one.  There  is  no  single 
battleline  which  you  can  plot  each  day 
on  a  chart.  The  enemy  is  not  easy  to 
perceive    or   to   isolate    or    to   destroy. 


There  are  mistakes  and  there  are  set- 
backs. But  we  are  moving,  and  our  di- 
rection is  forward. 

This  is  true  with  other  programs  that 
are  making  and  breaking  new  ground. 
Some  do  not  yet  have  the  capacity  to 
absorb  well  or  wisely  all  the  money  that 
could  be  put  into  them.  Administrative 
skills  and  trained  manpower  are  just  as 
vital  to  their  success  as  dollars  and  I 
believe  those  skills  will  come.  But  it 
will  take  time  and  patience  and  hard 
work.  Success  cannot  be  forced  at  a 
single  stroke.  So  we  must  continue  to 
strengthen  the  administration  of  every 
program  if  that  success  is  to  come — as  we 
know  that  it  must. 

We  have  done  much  in  the  space  of 
2  short  years  working  together. 

I  have  recommended,  and  you  the  Con- 
gress have  approved,  10  different  reorga- 
nization plans  combining  and  consoli- 
dating many  bureaus  of  this  Government 
and  creating  two  entirely  new  Cabinet 
departments.  And  I  have  come  tonight 
to  propose  that  we  establish  a  new  de- 
partment, a  Department  of  Business  and 
Labor. 

By  combining  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce with  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
other  related  agencies,  I  think  that  we 
can  create  a  more  economical,  eflBclent, 
and  streamlined  instrument  that  will 
better  serve  a  growing  nation. 

This  is  our  goal  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent.  Every  program  will 
be  thoroughly  evaluated.  Grant-in-aid 
programs  will  be  improved  and  simplified 
as  desired  by  many  of  our  local  admin- 
istrators and  our  Governors. 

Where  there  have  been  mistakes,  we 
will  try  very  hard  to  correct  them. 

Where  there  has  been  progress,  we  will 
try  to  build  upon  it. 

Our  second  objective  is  partnership — 
to  create  an  effective  partnership  at  all 
levels  of  American  government.  And  I 
should  treasure  nothing  more  than  to 
have  that  partnership  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  Congress. 

The  88th  and  89th  Congresses  passed 
more  social  and  economic  legislation  than 
any  single  two  Congresses  in  American 
history.  Most  of  you  who  were  Members 
of  those  Congresses  voted  to  pass  most  of 
those  measures.  But  your  efforts  will 
come  to  nothing  unless  it  reaches  the 
people. 

Federal  energy  is  essential.  But  it  is 
not  enough.  Only  a  total  working  part- 
nership among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
goverrunents  can  succeed.  The  test  of 
that  partnership  will  be  the  concern  of 
each  public  organization,  each  private 
institution,  and  each  responsible  citizen. 
Each  State  and  county  and  city  needs 
to  examine  its  capacity  for  government 
in  today's  world — as  we  are  examining 
ours  in  the  executive  department,  and 
as  I  see  you  are  examining  yours.  Some 
will  need  to  reorganize  and  reshape  their 
methods  of  administration — as  we  are 
doing.  Others  will  need  to  revise  their 
constitutions  and  their  laws  to  bring 
them  up  to  date — as  we  are  doing.  Above 
all,  I  think  we  must  work  together  and 
find  ways  in  which  the  multitudes  of 
small  jurisdictions  can  be  brought  to- 
gether more  efficiently. 

During  the  past  3  years  we  have  re- 
turned to  State  and  local  governments 
about  $40  billion  in  grants-in-aid.    This 
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year  alone  70  percent  of  our  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  domestic  programs  will 
be  distributed  through  the  State  and  the 
local  governments.  With  Federal  assist- 
ance. State  and  local  governments  by 
1970  will  be  spending  close  to  $110  billion 
annually.  These  enormous  simis  must 
be  used  wisely,  honestly,  and  effectively. 

We  intend  to  work  closely  with  the 
States  and  the  localities  to  do  exactly 
that. 

Our  third  objective  is  priorities — ^to 
move  ahead  on  the  priorities  that  we 
have  established  within  the  resources 
that  are  available. 

I  wish,  of  course,  that  we  could  do 
all  that  should  be  done — and  that  we 
could  do  it  now.  But  the  Nation  has 
many  commitments  and  responsibilties 
which  make  heavy  demands  upon  our 
total  resources.  No  administration 
would  more  eagerly  utilize  for  these  pro- 
grams all  the  resources  they  require  thsm 
the  administration  that  started  them. 

So  let  us  resolve,  now,  to  do  all  that 
we  can,  with  what  we  have — knowing 
that  it  is  far,  far  more  than  we  have  ever 
done  before,  and  far,  far  less  than  our 
problems  will  ultimately  require. 

Let  us  create  new  opportunities  for 
our  children  and  our  sroung  Americans 
who  need  special  help. 

We  should  strengthen  the  Headstart 
program,  begin  it  for  children  3  years  old, 
and  maintain  its  educational  momentum 
by  following  through  in  the  early  years. 

We  should  try  new  methods  of  child 
development  and  care  from  the  earliest 
years,  before  it  is  too  late  to  correct. 

And  I  will  propose  these  measures  to 
the  90th  Congress. 

Let  us  Insure  that  older  Americans, 
and  neglected  Americans,  share  In  their 
Nation's  progress. 

We  should  raise  social  security  pay- 
ments by  an  overall  average  of  20  per- 
cent— that  will  add  $4.1  billion  to  social 
security  payments  in  the  first  year.  I 
will  recommend  that  each  of  the  23  mil- 
lion Americans  now  receiving  pajmients 
get  an  increase  of  at  least  15  percent. 

I  wUl  ask  that  you  raise  the  mlnlmiun 
payments  by  59  percent — from  $44  to  $70 
a  month,  and  to  guarantee  a  minimum 
benefit  of  $100  a  month  for  those  with  a 
total  of  25  years  of  coverage.  We  must 
raise  the  limits  that  retired  workers  can 
earn  without  losing  social  security 
Income. 

We  must  eliminate  by  law  imjust  dis- 
crimination in  employment  because  of 
age. 

We  should  embark  upon  a  major  effort 
to  provide  self-help  assistance  to  the  for- 
gotten in  our  midst — the  American  In- 
dians and  the  migratory  farmv/orkers. 
And  we  should  reach  with  the  hand  of 
understanding  to  help  those  who  live  in 
rural  poverty. 

And  I  will  propose  these  measures  to 
the  90th  Congress. 

So  let  us  keep  on  improving  the  quality 
of  life  and  enlarging  the  meaning  of 
justice  for  all  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

We  should  transform  our  decaying 
slums  into  places  of  decency  through  the 
landmark  model  cities  program.  I  in- 
tend to  seek  for  this  effort  this  year  the 
full  amoimt  that  you  in  Congress  author- 
ized last  year. 

We  should  call  upon  the  genius  of  pri- 


vate industry  and  the  most  advanced 
technology  to  help  rebuild  our  great 
cities. 

We  should  vastly  expand  the  fight  for 
clean  air  with  a  total  attack  on  pollu- 
tion at  its  sources.  And  because  air,  like 
water,  does  not  respect  manmade  bound- 
aries, we  shall  set  up  "regional  air- 
sheds" throughout  this  great  land. 

We  should  continue  to  carry  to  every 
comer  of  the  Nation  our  campaign  for  a 
beautiful  America,  to  clean  up  our  towns, 
to  make  them  more  beautiful — our  cities, 
our  countrysides — by  creating  more 
parks  and  more  seashores  and  more  open 
spaces  for  our  children  to  play  in  and 
the  generations  that  come  after  us  to 
enjoy. 

We  should  continue  to  seek  equality 
and  justice  for  each  citizen — before  a 
jury,  in  seeking  a  job,  in  exercising  his 
civil  rights.  We  should  find  a  solution 
to  fair  housing,  so  that  every  American, 
regardless  of  color,  has  a  decent  home  of 
his  choice. 

We  should  modernize  our  Selective 
Service  System.  The  National  Commis- 
sion on  Selective  Service  will  shortly  sub- 
mit its  report.  I  will  send  you  new  rec- 
ommendations to  meet  our  military  man- 
power needs.  But — let  us  resolve  that 
this  is  to  be  the  Congress  that  made  our 
draft  laws  as  fair  and  as  effective  as  pos- 
sible. 

We  should  protect  what  Justice 
Brandels  called  the  "right  most  valued 
by  civilized  men" — the  right  to  privacy. 
We  should  outlaw  all  wiretapping — ^pub- 
lic and  private — wherever  and  whenever 
it  occurs,  except  when  the  security  of 
this  Nation  itself  is  at  stake — and  only 
then  with  the  strictest  governmental 
safeguards.  And  we  should  exercise  the 
full  reach  of  our  constitutional  powers  to 
outlaw  electronic  "bugging"  and  "snoop- 
ing." 

I  hope  this  Congress  will  try  to  help 
me  do  more  for  the  consimier. 

We  should  demand  that  the  cost  of 
tjredit  be  clearly  and  honestly  expressed, 
where  average  citizens  can  understand 
it.  We  should  take  steps  to  prevent  mas- 
sive power  failures,  to  safeguard  the 
home  against  hsizardous  household 
products,  and  to  assure  safety  in  the 
pipelines  that  carry  natural  gas  across 
our  Nation. 

We  should  extend  medicare  benefits 
that  are  now  denied  to  1.3  million  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  Americans 
imder  65  years  of  age. 

We  should  Improve  the  process  of 
democracy  by  passing  our  election  re- 
form and  financing  proposals,  by  tight- 
ening our  laws  regulating  lobbying,  and 
by  restoring  a  reasonable  franchise  to 
Americans  who  move  their  residences. 

We  should  develop  educational  televi- 
sion into  a  vital  public  resource  to  enrich 
our  homes,  educate  our  families  and  to 
provide  assistance  in  our  classrooms. 
And  we  should  insist  that  the  public  in- 
terest be  fully  served  through  the  pub- 
lic's airways.  And  I  will  propose  tiiese 
measures  to  the  90th  Congress.  And 
now  we  come  to  a  question  that  weighs 
very  heavily  on  all  of  our  minds — on 
yours  and  mine. 

This  Nation  must  make  an  all-out 
effort  to  combat  crime. 

The  89th  Congress  gave  us  a  new  start 
in  the  attack  on  crime  by  passing  the 


Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  that  I 
recommended.  We  appointed  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission  to  study  crime 
in  America  and  to  recommend  the  best 
ways  to  carry  that  attack  forward. 

And  while  we  do  not  have  all  the  an- 
swers, on  the  basis  of  its  preliminary  rec- 
ommendations, we  are  ready  to  move. 

This  is  not  a  war  that  Washington 
alone  can  win.  The  idea  of  a  national 
police  force  is  repugnant  to  the  American 
people.  Crime  must  be  rooted  out  In 
local  commimlties  by  local  authorities. 
But  our  policemen  must  be  better 
trained,  and  must  be  better  paid,  and 
must  be  better  supported  by  the  local 
citizens  that  they  try  to  serve  and  to 
protect. 

The  National  Government  can,  and 
expects  to,  help. 

So  I  will  recommend  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1967.  It  will  enable  us  to 
assist  those  States  and  cities  that  try 
to  make  their  streets  and  their  homes 
safer,  and  their  police  forces  better,  and 
their  corrections  systems  more,  effective, 
and  their  coiu-ts  more  efficient.  And 
when  the  Congress  approves,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  able  to  provide 
a  substantial  percentage  of  the  cost: 

Ninety  percent  of  the  cost  of  devel- 
oping the  State  Euid  local  plans — master 
plans — to  combat  crimes  in  their  areas; 

Sixty  percent  of  the  cost  of  train- 
ing new  tactical  units,  and  developing 
instant  communications  and  special 
alarm  systems,  and  introducing  the  lat- 
est equipment  and  techniques  so  that 
they  can  become  weapons  in  the  war  on 
crime; 

And  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  build- 
ing crime  laboratories  and  police  acad- 
emy-type centers  so  that  our  citizens 
can  be  protected  by  the  best  trained 
and  served  by  the  best  equipped  police 
to  be  foimd  anywhere. 

We  will  also  recommend  new  methods 
to  prevent  juvenile  deUnquents  from  lie- 
coming  adult  delinquents  and  we  will 
seek  new  partnerships  with  States  and 
cities  in  order  to  deal  with  this  hideous 
narcotics  problem.  And  we  will  recom- 
mend strict  controls  on  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms. 

At  the  heart  of  this  attack  on  crime 
must  be  the  conviction  that  a  free  Amer- 
ica— as  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said — 
must  "let  reverence  for  the  laws  •  •  *  be- 
come the  political  religion  of  the  Nation." 

Our  country's  laws  must  be  respected. 
-Qr^jer  must  be  maintained.  I  will  sup- 
port— with  all  the  constitutional  powers 
the  President  possesses — our  Nation's 
law-enforcement  officials  in  their  at- 
tempt to  control  the  crime  and  the  vio- 
lence that  tear  the  fabric  of  our  com- 
munities. 

Many  of  these  priority  proposals  will 
be  built  on  foundations  that  have  already 
been  laid.  Some  will  necessarily  be  small 
at  first,  but  "every  beginning  is  a  conse- 
quence." And  if  we  postpone  this  urgent 
work  now,  It  will  simply  have  to  be  done 
later,  and  later  we  will  pay  a  much 
higher  price. 

Our  fourth  objective  is  prosperity,  to 
keep  our  economy  moving  ahead,  moving 
it  steadily  and  safely.  We  have  now 
enjoyed  6  years  of  unprecedented  and 
rewarding  prosperity.  • 
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Last  year,  1966: 

Wages  were  the  highest  in  history — 
and  the  unemplojmient  rate,  announced 
y^terday,  reached  the  lowest  point  In  13 
years; 

The   total   after-tax   income  of   the  , 
American     families — after     taxes — ^rose 
nearly  5  percent; 

The  corporate  profits  after  taxes 
rose  a  little  more  than  5  percent; 

Our  gross  national  product  advanced 
5^  percent,  to  about  $740  billion; 
Income  per  farm  went  up  6  percent. 
Now,  we  have  been  greatly  concerned 
because  consumer  prices  rose  4V2  per- 
cent over  the  18  months  since  we  decided 
to  send  troops  to  Vietnam.  This  was 
more  than  we  had  expected — and  the 
Government  tried  to  do  everything  that  . 
we  knew  how  to  do  to  hold  it  down.  Yet 
we  were  not  as  successful  as  we  wished 
to  be.  In  the  18  months  after  we  en- 
tered World  War  n,  prices  rose  not  4^ 
percent  but  13^  percent.  And  in  the 
first  18  months  after  Korea — the  conflict 
broke  out  there — ^prices  rose  not  4^2  per- 
cent but  11  percent.  Now,  during  those 
two  periods  we  had  OPA  price  controls 
that  the  Congress  gave  us,  or  Labor 
Board  wage  controls.  Since  Vietnam  we 
have  not  asked  for  those  controls  and 
we  have  tried  to  avoid  imposing  them. 
We  believe  that  we  have  done  better 
but  we  make  no  pretense  of  having  been 
successful  or  done  as  well  as  we  wished. 
Our  greatest  disappointment  in  the 
economy  during  il966  was  the  excessive 
rise  in  Interest  iwtes  and  the  tightening 
of  credit.  The^ Imposed  very  severe  and 
very  imf air  burdens  on  our  home  buyers 
and  on  our  homebuilders  and  all  those 
associated  with  the  home  industry. 

Last  January,  and  again  last  Septem- 
ber, I  recommended  fiscal  and  moderate 
tax  measures  to  try  to  restrain  the  un- 
balanced pace  of  economic  expansion. 
Legislatively  and  administratively  we 
took  several  billions  out  of  the  economy, 
and  with  these  measures  on  both  in- 
stances the  Congress  approved  most  of 
the  recommendations  rather  promptly. 

As  1966  ended,  price  stability  was  seem- 
ingly being  restored.  Wholesale  prices 
are  lower  tonight  than  they  were  in  Au- 
gust. So  are  retail  food  prices.  Mone- 
tary conditions  are  also  easing.  Most  in- 
terest rates  have  retreated  from  their 
earlier  peaks.  More  money  now  seems  to 
be  available. 

And  given  the  cooperation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  which  I  so  earnestly 
seek,  I  am  confident  that  this  movement 
can  continue.  And  I  pledge  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  I  will  do  everything  in  a 
President's  power  to  lower  interest  rates 
and  to  ease  money  in  this  country.  The 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  tomor- 
row morning  will  announce  that  it  will 
make  immediately  available  to  savings 
and  loan  associations  an  additional  $1 
billion.  And  it  will  lower  from  6  to  5% 
percent  the  interest  rate  charged  on 
those  loans. 

,We  shall  continue  on  a  sensible  course 
of  fiscal  and  budgetary  policy  that  we 
believe  will  keep  our  economy  growing 
without  new  inflationary  spirals  that 
will  finance  responsibly  the  needs  of  our 
men  in  Vietnam  and  the  progress  of  our 
people  at  home,  that  will  support  a  sig- 
nificant movement  in  our  export  sur- 
plus,  and  will   press  forward   toward 


easier  credit  and  toward  lower  interest 
rates. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  sur- 
charge of  6  percent  on  both  corporate 
and  individual  income  taxes — to  last  for 
2  years  or  for  so  long  as  the  unusual 
expenditures  associated  with  our  efforts 
in  Vietnam  continue.  I  will  promptly 
recommend  an  earlio-  termination  date 
if  a  reduction  in  these  expenditures  per- 
mits it.  This  surcharge  will  raise  rev- 
enues by  some'>$4.5  billion  in  the  first 
year.  For  example,  a  person  whose  in- 
come tax — whose  taxpaymerit,  the  tax 
he  owes — Is  $1,000,  he  will  pay  under 
this  proposal  an  extra  $60  over  a  12- 
month  period,  or  $5  a  month.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  who 
.pay  taxes  today  are  below  that  figure, 
and  they  will  pay  substantially  less  than 
$5  a  month. 

Married  couples  With  two  children, 
with  incomes  up  to  $5,000  per  year,  will 
be  exempt  from  this  tax — as  will  single 
people  with  an  income  of  up  to  $1,900  a 
year. 

If  Americans  today  still  paid  the  in- 
come and  excise  tax  rates  in  effect  when 
I  came  into  the  Presidency,  the  year 
1964,  their  annual  taxes  would  have  been 
over  $20  billion  more  than  at  present 
tax  rates.  So  this  proposal  is  that  while 
we  have  this  problem  of  this  emergency 
in  Vietnam,  while  we  are  trying  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people  at  home,  your 
Government  asks  for  slightly  more  than 
one-fourth  of  that  tax  cut  each  year  in 
order  to  try  to  hold  our  budget  deficit 
for  fiscal  1968  within  prudent  limits  and 
to  give  our  country  and  to  give  our  fight- 
ing men  the  help  thejy  need  in  this  hour 
of  trial. 

For  fiscal  1967,  we  estimate  the  budget 
expenditures  to  be  $126.7  billion— 126.7 — 
and  revenues  of  $117  billion.  That  will 
leave  us  a  deficit  tWs  year  of  $9.7  bil- 
Uon. 

For  fiscal  1968,  we  estimate  the  budg- 
et expenditures  of  $135  billion.  And  with 
the  tax  measures  recommended,  and  a 
continuing  strong  economy,  we  esti- 
mate revenues  will  be  $126.9  billion.  The 
deficit  then  will  be  $8.1  billion. 

I  will  very  soon  forward  all  of  my  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress.  Yours 
is  the  responsibility  to  discuss  and  to 
debate  them — to  approve  or  modify  or 
reject  them. 

I  welcome  your  views,  as  I  have  wel- 
comed working  with  you  for  30  years  as 
a  colleague  and  as  Vice  President  and 
President. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  opposition,  whose  numbers,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  seem  to  have  increased 
somewhat,  that  the  genius  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  system  has  always  been  best 
expressed  through  creative  debate  that 
offers  choices  and  reasonable  alterna- 
tives. Throughout  our  history,  great 
Republicans  and  Democrats  have  seemed 
to  understand  this.  So  let  there  be  Ught 
and  reason  in  our  relations.  That  is  the 
way  to  a  responsible  session  and  a  re- 
sponsive Government. 

Let  us  be  remembered  as  a  President 
and  a  Congress  who  tried  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  every  American — not 
just  the  rich,  not  just  the  poor,  but  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  great  Na- 
tion of  oiu^. 


We  all  go  to  school — to  good  schools 
or  bad  schools.  We  all  take  air  into  our 
limgs — clean  air  or  polluted  air.  We  all 
drink  water — pure  water  or  polluted 
water.  We  all  face  sickness  someday — 
some  more  often  than  we  wish — and  old 
age  as  well.  We  all  have  a  stake  in  this 
great  society — in  its  economic  growth,  in 
reduction  of  civil  strife — a  great  stake  in 
good  government. 

And  we  just  must  not  arrest  the  pace 
of  progress  that  we  have  established  in 
this  country  in  these  years.  So  our  chil- 
dren's children  will  pay  the  price  if  we 
are  not  wise  enough  and  courageous 
enough,  and  determined  enough  to  stand 
up  and  meet  the  Nation's  needs  as  well 
as  we  can  in  the  time  allotted  us. 

Abroad,  as  at  home,  there  is  also  risk 
in  change.  But  abroad,  as  at  home, 
there  is  a  greater  risk  in  standing  still. 
No  part  of  our  foreign  policy  is  so  sacred 
that  it  ever  remains  beyond  review.  We 
shall  be  flexible  where  conditions  in  the 
world  change — and  where  man's  efforts 
can  change  them  for  the  better. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  tran- 
sition— a  transition  from  narrow  nation- 
alism to  international  partnersliip;  from 
the  harsh  spirit  of  the  cold  war  to  the 
hopeful  spirit  of  common  humanity  on 
a  troubled  and  a  threatened  planet. 

In  Latin  America  the  American  chiefs 
of  state  will  be  meeting  very  shortly  to 
give  our  hemispheric  policies  new 
direction. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  this 
hemisphere  since  the  inter-American 
effort  in  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment was  launched  by  the  Conference  at 
Bogota  in  1960  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Eisenhower.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  moved  dramatically  forward 
imder  President  Kennedy.  There  is  new 
confidence  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  being  heard,  that  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  is  stronger  than  ever  in  this 
hemisphere,  and  we  are  facing  up  to  and 
meeting  many  of  the  hemispheric  prob- 
lems together.  In  this  hemisphere  that 
reform  under  democracy  can  be  made  to 
happen — because  it  is.  happening.  So 
together  I  think  we  must  now  move  to 
strike  down  the  barriers  to  full  coopera- 
tion among  the  American  nations  and  to 
free  the  energies  and  the  resovu"ces  of 
two  great  continents  on  behalf  of  all  our 
citizens. 

Africa  stands  at  an  earlier  stage  of  de- 
velopment than  Latin  America.  It  has 
yet  to  develop  the  transportation,  com- 
munications, agrlcultiue,  and,  above  all, 
the  trained  men  and  women  without 
which  growth  is  impossible.  There,  too, 
the  job  will  best  be  done  if  the  nations 
and  the  people  of  Africa  cooperate  on  a 
regional  basis.  More  and  more  our  pro- 
grams for  Africa  are  going  to  be  directed 
toward  self-help. 

The  future  of  Africa  is  shadowed  by 
unsolved  racial  conflicts.  Our  policy  will 
continue  to  reflect  our  basic  commit- 
ments as  a  people  to  support  those  that 
are  prepared  to  work  toward  cooperation 
and  harmony  between  races,  to  help 
those  who  demand  change  but  reject  the 
fool's  gold  of  violence. 

In  the  Middle  East  the  spirit  of  good 
will  toward  all,  unfortunately,  has  not 
yet  taken  hold.  An  already  tortured 
peace  seems  to  be  constantly  threatened. 
We  shall  try  to  use  our  influence  to  in- 
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crease  the  possibilities  of  improved  rela- 
tions among  the  nations  of  that  region. 
We  are  working  hard  at  that  task. 

In  all  the  great  subcontinent  of  south 
Asia  live  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  earth's 
population.  Over  the  years  we — and 
others — have  invested  very  heavily  in 
capital  and  food  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  India  and  Pakistan. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  see  our  assist- 
ance wasted,  however,  in  conflict.  It 
must  strengthen  their  capacity  to  help 
themselves.  It  must  help  these  two  na- 
tions— ^both  our  friends — to  overcome 
poverty  and  to  emerge  as  self-reliant 
leaders,  and  find  terms  for  reconciliation 
and  cooperation. 

In  Western  Europe  we  shall  maintain 
in  NATO  an  integrated  common  defense. 
But  we  also  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  greater  security  can  be  achieved 
through  measures  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  and  through  other  forms 
of  practical  agreement. 

We  are  shaping  a  new  future  of  en- 
larged partnership  in  nuclear  affairs,  in 
economic  and  technical  cooperation,  in 
trade  negotiations,  in  political  consulta- 
tion, and  in  working  together  with  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  emerging  spirit  of  confidence  Is 
precisely  what  we  hoped  to  achieve  when 
we  went  to  work  a«generation  ago  to  put 
our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  try  to  help 
rebuild  Europe.  We  face  new  challenges 
and  opportimities  then  and  there — we 
face  also  some  dangers. 

But  I  believe  that  the  peoples  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  both 
sides  of  this  Chamber,  want  to  face  them 
together. 

Our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  are  also  in  transi- 
tion. We  have  avoided  both  the  acts  and 
the  rhetoric  of  the  cold  war.  When  we 
have  differed  with  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
other  nations  for  that  matter,  I  have 
tried  to  differ  quietly  and  with  courtesy 
and  without  venom.  Our  objective  is 
not  to  continue  the  cold  war,  but  to 
end  it. 

We  have  signed  an  agreement  at  the 
United  Nations  on  the  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space. 

We  have  agreed  to  open  direct  air 
flights  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  removed  more  than  400  non- 
strategic  items  from  export  control. 

We  are  determined  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  can  allow  commercial 
credits  to  Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
and  Czechoslovakia,  as  well  as  to  Ru- 
mania and  Yugoslavia. 

We  have  entered  into  a  cultural  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  for  another 
2  years. 

We  have  agreed  with  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary  to  upgrade  our  legations  to 
embassies. 

We  have  started  discussions  with  in- 
ternational agencies  on  ways  of  increas- 
ing contacts  with  Eastern  European 
countries. 

This  administration  has  taken  these 
steps  even  as  duty  compelled  us  to  ful- 
fill and  execute  alliances  and  treaty  obli- 
gations throughout  the  world  that  were 
entered  into  before  I  became  President. 
So  tonight  I  ask  and  urge  the  Congress 
to   help   our   foreign   and   commercial 


trade  policies  by  passing  an  East- West 
trade  bill  and  approving  our  consular 
convention  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  in  the  past  year 
increased  its  long-range  missile  capabil- 
ities. It  has  begun  to  place  near  Mos- 
cow a  limited  antimissile  defense.  My 
first  responsibility  to  our  people  is  to 
assure  that  no  nation  can  ever  find  it 
rational  to  laimch  a  nuclear  attack  or 
to  use  its  nuclear  power  as  a  credible 
threat  against  us  or  our  allies. 

I  would  emphasize  that  that  is  why 
an  important  link  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States  is  our  common  inter- 
est in  arms  control  and  disarmament. 
We  have  the  solemn  duty  to  slow  down 
the  arms  race  between  us  if  that  is  at 
all  possible,  in  both  conventional  and 
nuclear  weapons  and  defenses.  I 
thought  we  were  making  some  progress 
in  that  direction,  in  the  first  few  months 
I  was  In  office,  I  realize  any  additional 
race  would  impose  on  our  peoples  and 
on  all  mankind  for  that  matter,  an  ad- 
ditional waste  of  resources  with  no  gain 
in  security  to  either  side. 

I  expect  in  the  days  ahead  to  closely 
consult  and  seek  the  advice  of  Congress 
about  the  possibilities  of  international 
agreements  bearing  directly  upon  this 
problem. 

Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the  really 
great  challenge  to  the  human  family  is 
the  race  between  food  supply  and  popu- 
lation Increase.  That  race  tonight  is 
being  lost. 

The  time  for  rhetoric  has  clearly 
passed.  The  time  for  concerted  action  is 
here,  and  we  must  get  on  with  the  job. 

We  believe  that  three  principles  must 
prevail  if  our  policy  is  to  succeed: 

First,  the  developing  nations  must  give 
highest  priority  to  food  production,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  technology  and  the 
capital  of  private  enterprise. 

Second,  nations  with  food  deficits  must 
put  more  of  their  resources  into  volun- 
tary family  planning  programs. 

Third,  the  developed  nations  must  all 
assist  other  nations  to  avoid  starvation 
In  the  short  run  to  move  rapidly  toward 
the  ability  to  feed  themselves. 

Every  member  of  the  world  commiuilty 
now  bears  a  direct  responsibility  to  help 
bring  our  most  basic  human  account  into 
balance. 

I  come  now  finally  to  southeast  Asia — 
and  to  Vietnam  in  particular.  Soon  I 
will  submit  to  the  Congress  a  detailed 
report  on  that  situation.  Tonight  I  want 
to  just  review  the  essential  points  as 
briefly  as  I  can. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  because  the  United 
States  of  America  and  our  allies  are  com- 
mitted by  the  SEATO  treaty  to  "act  to 
meet  the  common  danger"  of  aggression 
in  southeast  Asia. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  because  an  inter- 
national agreement  signed  by  the  United 
States,  North  Vietnam  and  others  in  1962 
Is  being  systematically  violated  by  the 
Commiuilsts.  That  violation  threatens 
the  independence  of  all  the  small  nations 
in  southeast  Asia  and  threatens  the  peace 
of  the  entire  region,  and  perhaps  the 
world- 

We  are  there  because  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  have  as  much  right  to 
remain  non-Comm\mIst — ^If  that  is  what 
they  choose — as  North  Vietnam  has  to 


remain  Communist.  We  are  there  be- 
cause the  Congress  has  pledged  by  solemn 
vote  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
prevent  further  aggression. 

No  better  words  could  describe  our 
present  course  there  than  those  once 
spoken  by  the  great  Thomas  Jefferson: 

It  la  the  melancholy  law  of  human  so- 
cieties to  be  compelled  sometimes  to  choose 
a  great  evil  In  order  to  ward  off  a  greater 

evil 

We  have  chosen  to  flght  a  limited  war 
in  Vietnam  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  a 
larger  war — a  war  almost  certain  to  fol- 
low, I  believe.  If  the  Communists  suc- 
ceeded in  overrunning  and  taking  over 
South  Vietnam  by  aggression  and  by 
force.  I  believe  and  I  am  supported  by 
some  authority,  that  if  they  are  not 
checked  now,  the  world  can  expect  to 
pay  a  greater  price  to  check  them  later. 

That  is  what  our  statesmen  said  when 
they  debated  this  treaty,  and  that  is  why 
it  was  ratified  82  to  1  by  the  Senate  many 
years  ago. 

You  will  remember  that  we  stood  In 
Western  Europe  20  years  ago.  Is  there 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  tonight  who 
doubts  that  the  course  of  freedom  was 
not  changed  for  the  better  because  of 
the  courage  of  that  stand? 

Sixteen  years  ago  we  and  others 
stopped  another  kind  of  aggression — ^thls 
time  it  was  in  Korea.  And  imagine  how 
different  Asia  might  be  today  if  we  had 
failed  to  act  when  the  Communist  army 
of  North  Korea  marched  south.  The 
Asia  of  tomorrow  will  be  far  different  be- 
cause we  have  said  in  Vietnam  as  we  said 
16  years  ago  in  Korea:  "This  far,  and 
no  further." 

I  think  I  reveal  no  secrets  when  I  tell 
you  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  stubborn 
adversary  committed  to  the  use  of  force 
and  terror  to  settle  political  questions. 
I  wish  I  could  report  to  you  that  the 
conflict  is  almost  over.  This  I  cannot 
do.  We  face  more  cost,  more  loss,  and 
more  agony.  For  the  end  is  not  yet.  I 
.cannot  promise  you  that  It  will  come  this 
year — or  come  next  year.  Our  adversary 
still  believes  I  think  tonight  that  he  can 
go  on  fighting  longer  than  we  can  and 
longer  than  we  and  our  allies  will  be  pre- 
pared to  stand  up  and  resist. 

Our  men  In  that  area — there  are  nearly 
500,000  In  that  area  now — have  borne 
well  "the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the 
day."  Their  efforts  have  deprived  the 
Communist  enemy  of  the  victory  he 
sought  and  that  he  expected  a  year  ago. 
We  have  steadily  frustrated  his  main 
forces.  General  Westmoreland  reports 
that  the  enemy  can  no  longer  succeed 
on  Uie  battlefield. 

So  I  must  say  to  you  that  our  pressure 
must  be  sustained — and  will  be  sus- 
tained—until he  realizes  that  the  war  he 
started  is  costing  him  more  tlian  he  can 
ever  hope  to  gain. 

I  know  of  no  strategy  more  Ukely  to 
attain  that  end  than  the  strategy  of 
"accumiUatlng  slowly,  but  Inexorably, 
every  kind  of  material  resource"— of 
"laboriously  teaching  troops  the  very 
elements  of  their  trade."  That,  and 
patience— I  mean  a  great  deal  of 
patience. 

Our  South  Vietnamese  allies  are  also 
being  tested  tonight.  Because  they  must 
provide  real  security  to  the  people  that 
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are  living  in  the  countryside.  This 
means  reducing  the  terrorism  and  the 
armed  attacks — which  kidnaped  and 
killed  26,900  civilians  in  the  last  32 
months — to  levels  where  they  can  be 
successfully  controlled  by  the  reg\ilar 
South  Vietnamese  security  forces.  It 
means  bringing  to  the  villagers  an  effec- 
tive civilian  government  that  they  can 
respect  and  that  they  can  rely  upon  and 
that  they  can  participate  in  and  that 
they  can  have  a  personal  stake  in  their 
government.  We  hope  that  government 
is  now  beginning  to  emerge. 

While  I  cannot  report  the  desired 
progress  in  the  pacification  effort,  the 
very  distinguished  and  able  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  reports  that  South 
Vietnam  Is  turning  to  this  task  with  a 
new  sense  of  urgency.  And  we  can  help, 
but  only  they  can  win  this  part  of  the 
war.  Their  task  is  to  build  and  protect 
a  new  life  in  each  rural  province. 

One  result  of  our  stand  in  Vietnam  is 
already  clear. 

It  is  this:  The  peoples  of  Asia  now 
know  that  the  door  to  independence  Is 
not  going  to  be  slammed  shut.  They 
know  that  it  Is  possible  for  them  to 
choose  their  own  national  destinies — 
without  coercion. 

The  performance  of  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam— backed  by  the  American  people — 
has  created  a  feeling  of  confidence  and 
\mity  among  the  independent  nations  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific.  I  saw  it  in  their 
faces  in  the  19  days  that  I  spent  in  their 
homes  and  in  their  country. 

Fear  of  external  Communist  conquest 
In  many  Asian  nations  is  already  sub- 
siding— and  with  this,  the  spirit  of  hope 
is  rising.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  a 
common  outlook  and  common  institu- 
tions are  emerging. 

This  forward  movement  i^  rooted  in 
the  ambitions  and  interests  of  the  Asian 
nations  themselves.  It  was  precisely 
this  movement  that  we  hoped  to  acceler- 
ate when  I  spoke  at  Johns  Hopkins  in 
Baltimore  in  April  1965,  and  I  pledged 
"a  much  more  massive  effort  to  improve 
the  life  of  man"  in  that  part  of  the 
world  and  the  hope  we  could  take  some 
of  the  funds  we  were  spending  on  bul- 
lets and  tXHnbs  and  spend  them  on 
schools  and  production. 

Twenty  months  later  our  efforts  have 
produced  a  new  reality:  The  doors  of 
the  billion-dollar  Asian  Bank  that  I  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  and  you  en- 
dorsed almost  unanimously,  I  am  proud 
to  tell  you,  are  already  open.  Asians 
are  engaged  tonight  in  regional  efforts 
in  a  dozen  new  directions.  Their  hopes 
aure  high.  Their  faith  Is  strong.  Their 
confidence  Is  deep.  Even  as  the  war  con- 
tinues, we  shall  play  our  part  in  carry- 
ing forward  this  constructive  historic  de- 
velopment. As  recommended  by  the  Eu- 
gene Black  mission,  and  if  other  nations 
will  agree  to  Join  with  us,  I  will  seek  a 
special  authorization  from  the  Congress 
of  $200  million  for  east  Asian  regional 
programs. 

Because  we  are  eager  to  turn  our  re- 
sources to  peace,  our  efforts  in  behalf 
of  humanity.  I  think,  need  not  be  re- 
stricted by  any  parallel  or  by  any  bound- 
ary line.  The  moment  Uiat  peace  comes, 
as  I  pledged  in  Baltimore,  I  will  ask  the 
Congress  for  fimds  to  Join  in  an  inter- 


national program  of  reconstruction  and 
development  for  all  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam— and  their  deserving  neighbors  who 
wish  our  help. 

We  shall  continue  to  hope  for  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  people  of  main- 
land China  Eind  the  world  community — 
including  working  together  in  all  the 
tasks  of  arms  control  and  security,  and 
progress  on  which  the  fate  of  the  Chi- 
nese people,  like  their  fellow  men  else- 
where, depends. 

We  would  be  the  first  to  welcome  a 
China  which  had  decided  to  respect  her 
neighbors'  rights.  We  would  be  the  first 
to  applaud  her  ware  she  to  apply  her 
great  energies  and  intelligence  to  im- 
proving the  welfare  of  her  own  people. 
And  we  have  no  intention  of  trying  to 
deny  her  legitimate  needs  for  security 
and  friendly  relations  with  her  neighbor- 
ing countries. 

Our  hope  that  all  of  this  will  some- 
day happen  rests  on  the  conviction  that 
we,  the  American  people  and  our  allies, 
will — and  are  going  to — see  Vietnam 
through  to  an  honorable  peace. 

We  will  support  all  appropriate  initia- 
tives by  the  United  Nations,  and  others, 
fhlch  can  bring  the  several  parties  to- 

ither  for  unconditional  discussions  of 
■anywhere,  any  time.    And  we  will 
conUluie  to  take  every  possible  initiative 
ourselvBfrsto  constantly  probe  for  peace. 

Until  such  efforts  succeed,  or  until  the 
infiltration  ceases  or  until  the  conflict 
subsides,  l  think  the  course  of  wisdom 
for  this  country  is  that  we  must  firmly 
pursue  our  present  course.  We  will  stand 
firm  In  Vietnam. 

I  think  you  know  that  our  fighting 
men  there  tonight  bear  the  heaviest  bur- 
den of  all.  With  their  lives  they  serve 
their  Nation,  and  we  must  give  them 
nothing  less  than  our  full  support — and 
we  have  given  them  that — nothing  less 
thEui  the  determination  Americans  have 
always  given  their  fighting  men.  What- 
ever oiu"  sacrifice  here,  even  if  it  is  more 
than  $5  a  month.  It  is  very  small  com- 
pared to  their  own. 

How  long  it  will  take,  I  cannot  prophe- 
sy. I  only  know  that  the  will  of  the 
American  people  I  think  is  tonight  being 
tested. 

Whether  we  can  fight  a  war  of  limited 
objectives  over  a  period  of  time,  and  keep 
alive  the  hope  of  independence  and  sta- 
bility for  people  other  than  ourselves; 
whether  we  can  continue  to  act  with  re- 
straint when  the  temptation  to  "get  it 
over  with"  is  inviting  but  dangerous; 
whether  we  can  accept  the  necessity  of 
choosing  "a  great  evil  in  order  to  ward 
off  a  greater  one";  whether  we  can  do 
these  without  arousing  the  hatreds  and 
passions  that  are  ordinarily  loosed  in 
time  of  war:  on  all  these  questions  so 
much  turns. 

The  answers  wiH  determine  not  only 
where  we  are,  but  "whither  we  are 
tending." 

A  time  of  testing — yes.  And  a  time  of 
transition.  The  transition  is  sometimes 
slow;  sometimes  unpopular;  almost  al- 
ways very  painful;  and  often  quite 
dangerous. 

But  we  have  lived  with  danger  for  a 
long  time  before,  and  we  shall  live  with 
it  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come.   We  know 


that  "man  is  bom  unto  trouble."  We 
also  know  that  this  Nation  was  not 
forged  and  did  not  survive  and  grow 
and  prosper  without  a  great  deal  of  sac- 
rifice from  a  great  many  men. 

For  all  the  disorders  we  must  deal  with, 
and  all  the  frustrations  that  concern  us, 
for  all  the  anxieties  we  are  called  upon 
to  resolve,  for  all  the  issues  we  must  face 
with  the  agony  that  attends  them,  let  us 
remember  that  "Those  who  expect  to  reap 
the  blessings  of  freedom  must,  like  men, 
imdergo  the  fatigues  of  supporting  it." 

But  let  us  also  count  not  only  our  bur- 
dens but  our  blessings — for  they  are 
many.  And  let  us  give  thanks  to  the 
One  who  governs  us  all. 

Let  us  draw  encouragement  from  the 
signs  of  hope — for  they,  too,  are  many. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  have  been 
tested  before  and  America  has  never 
been  found  wanting. 

So  with  your  imderstanding  and,  I 
would  hope,  yoiu*  confidence,  and  your 
support,  we  are  going  to  persist — and  we 
are  going  to  succeed. 

At  10  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President,  accompanied  by  the  commit- 
tee of  escort,  retired  from  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  Invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  Joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  10  o'clock  and  48  min- 
utes pjn.,  the  Joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 

TJxfi  SPEAKER.  The  House  wiU  be 
ilTorder. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
t^iat  the  message  of  the  President  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  VICTOR  L. 
ANFUSO 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  1966  drew  to  a  close,  many  of 
us  were  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
sudden  psissing  of  the  Honorable  Victor 
L.   Anfuso,   a  Justice   of   the   Supreme 
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Coiirt  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  for 
10  years  a  distinguished  Member  of  tills 
body.  I  was  particularly  saddened  since 
my  relationship  with  Victor  over  many 
years  was  a  warm  and  personal  thing. 

Victor  Anfuso  was  a  true  son  of  the 
district  he  represented  so  well  here.  He 
was  born  in  1905  in  Sicily.  Nine  years 
later  his  father,  a  shoemaker,  died  and 
his  mother  and  four  sisters  and  brothers 
came  to  this  country.  They  foimd  a 
place  to  live  above  a  store  in  the  Wil- 
liamsburg section  of  Brooklyn  and  set 
about  the  business  of  making  a  living  in 
a  new  country — a  difficult  thing  for  an 
Immigrant  family  in  those  days.  Work- 
ing long  hours  after  school  shining  shoes, 
Victor  still  managed  to  graduate  from 
Commercial  High  School  with  the  high- 
est average  in  his  class.  From  there  he 
went  on  to  peddle  vegetables  from  a 
pushcart  in  the  daytime  and  at  night 
attend  Brooklyn  Law  School.  In  1928, 
Just  14  years  after  coming  to  this  coun- 
try, he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

During  World  War  II,  he  was  trained 
by  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  for  a 
special  mission  to  Italy  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
Immediately  following  the  war  he  was 
named  Special  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  for 
the  Justice  Department.  It  might  be 
thought  that  because  of  his  background, 
Victor  Anfuso  would  be  a  limited  man  of 
parochial  interests;  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  reality.  He  took  a  tremendous 
interest  hi  foreign  affairs  and  UB.  for- 
eign policy,  advocating  an  open  approach 
to  such  affairs  that  could  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  where  this  country  stood.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  study 
stockpiling  and  handling  of  American 
surplus  food  in  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East.  His  interests  were  not  limited  to 
terrestrial  matters,  however,  as  he  also 
served  as  a  member  of  a  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  Committee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space. 

Victor  Anfuso  compiled  a  proud  and 
enviable  record  as  a  man,  as  a  lawmaker, 
and  as  a  Judge.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn. 

To  his  charming  wife.  Prances,  and 
his  sons  and  daughters,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  and  prayers. 


WE  MUST  RAISE  RATES  ON  THIEID- 
CLASSMAIL 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  Bg  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
to  raise  postal  rates  on  third-class  mail. 
Much  of  this  type  of  msiil  is  really  "Junk 
mail"  and  it  is  unread,  unwanted,  and 
unpaid  for. 

Do  you  know  that  the  advertiser  who 

uses  third-class  mail  can  get  a  large  part 

cxm- 


of  his  expenses  subsidized  by  the  tax- 
payers? The  postal  rates  for  this  type 
of  mall  are  so  low  that  this  class  of  mail 
pays  only  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  de- 
livery. Your  5-cent  stamp  for  first-class 
mail  covers  over  100  percent  of  the  cost. 

When  an  advertiser  wants  to  put  an 
ad  in  the  newspaper,  or  over  radio  or 
television  or  through  other  media,  he 
pays  the  full  cost  of  the  ad.  Why  then 
should  he  expect  to  have  the  taxpayer 
pay  40  percent  of  the  cost  when  he  ad- 
vertises Jthrough  third-class  mail? 

A  rate  hike  on  third-class  mail  will 
not  only  bring  in  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  Treasurj',  but  will  also  set 
a  fairer  rate  for  private  advertising 
through  the  mail.  My  bill  will  help  re- 
duce the  postal  deficit  by  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  It  might  also  put  a 
little  slowdown  on  the  piles  and  piles 
of  jimk  which   go  through   the  mails 


every  day  and  hinder  the  handling  of 
more  important  first-class  mail. 

I  am  going  to  have  a  lot  more  to  say 
on  this  subject  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
and  would  welcome  comments  by  my 
colleagues  and  the  general  public  on  the 
bill  which  I  have  introduced,  which  Is 
as  follows: 

H.R. — 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
to  revise  the  rates  of  postage  on  third- 
class  mall 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4452  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§4452.    Postage  rates 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  and  subject  to  the  mini- 
mum charge  per  piece  provided  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  postage  rates  on 
third-class  mail  are  as  follows: 


"Type  of  mailing 


(1)  Individual  pip<-e  _ 

(2)  Bulk  mailings  under  subset,  ^e)  of  this  section  of— 

{A)  books  and  catalogs  of  24  pages  or  more,  seeds,  cuttings, 

bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants. 
(B)  other  matter 


Unit 


1st  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 
Eacli  additional  ounce  or  Craction 
thereof. 

Each  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 

I>o. 


"(b)  Matter  mailed  In  bulk  under  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section  is  subject  to  a 
minimum  charge  for  each  piece  of  414  cents, 
except  that  the  minimum  charge  per  piece  on 
such  matter  mailed  by  qualified  nonprofit 
organizations  is  2^4  cents. 

"(c)  The  pound  rates  on  matter  mailed  In 
bulk  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  by 
qualified  nonprofit  organizations  are  60  per 
centum  of  the  pound  rates  provided  by  sub- 
section (a). 

"(d)  The  term  'qualified  nonprofit  orga- 
nization' as  used  in  this  section  means 
religious,  educational,  sclentlflc,  philan- 
thropic, agricultural,  labor,  veterans,  or 
fraternal  organizations  or  associations  not 
organized  for  profit  and  none  of  the  net  In- 
come of  which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  stockholder  or  Individual.  Before 
being  entitled  to  the  preferential  rates  set 
out  In  this  section,  the  organization  or  as- 
sociation shall  furnish  proof  of  its  quali- 
fications to  the  Postmaster  Oeneral. 

"(e)  Upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $40  for  each 
calendar  year  or  portion  thereof,  any  person 
may  mail,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the 
Postmaster  Oeneral,  separately  addressed 
Identical  pieces  of  third-class  mail  In 
quantities  of  not  less  than  fifty  pounds  or 
of  not  less  than  two  hundred  pieces  subject 
to  pound  rates  applicable  to  the  entire  bulk 
mailed  at  one  time." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  July  1,  1967. 


HORTON  OUTLINES  START  OF  HIS 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  90TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mt.\  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  toj  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  thie  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matte^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is/there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  welcome  you  and  the 
rest  of  our  colleagues  to  this  opening 
session  of  the  90th  Congress.    Like  many 


Members  of  Congress,  I  have  spent  a 
good  part  of  the  adjournment  period  re- 
viewing segments  of  the  legislative  hori- 
zon, with  an  eye  toward  completing  some 
of  the  unfinished  tasks  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress as  well  as  broadening  our  sights  to 
include  new  problems  which  will  arise  in 
the  coming  2  years. 

In  my  own  legislative  folio  of  the  last 
Congress,  there  are  bills  in  nearly  every 
field  on  which  consideration  had  not 
been  completed  on  adjournment  day  last 
October.  I  am  today  submitting  some 
of  the  most  pressing  of  these  measures,  so 
that  the  new  Congress  can  continue  to 
weigh  their  merits. 

As  a  result  of  the  great  number  of  new 
programs  enacted  by  the  last  two  Con- 
gresses, there  is  a  vastly  increased  burden 
on  the  executive  branch  to  administer 
these  new  laws.  While  some  consolida- 
tions and  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  executive  structure — notably  the 
new  Departments  of  Transportation  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  which 
I  helped  to  create — a  proliferation  of  new 
agencies  and  subagencies  have  posed 
snowballing  problems  of  duplication  and 
inefficiency.  As  a  start  toward  counter- 
acting this  trend,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  create  a  Commission  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch.  This  body, 
which  I  first  proposed  in  1965,  would 
function  like  the  Hoover  Commissions  of 
the  past  two  decades.  At  a  time  when 
cutbacks  are  being  sought  in  nearly  every 
category  of  Federal  spending,  we  should 
make  every  possible  effort  to  eliminate 
waste  within  the  Federal  structure  Itself. 
I  believe  that  the  14-member  blue-ribbon 
panel  I  propose  can  prime  the  pump  of 
a  Federal  efficiency  and  reorganization 
drive  by  submitting  recommendations 
during  this  90th  Congress. 
"  Also  concerned  with  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  executive  branch  is 
my  proposal  to  create  a  Commission  on 
Public  Management.     The  Commission 
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would  concern  itself  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  business  through  the 
aivUcation    of  -  modem    management 
technology  and  the  analysis  of  systems 
interrelationships  involved  with  public 
business   problems.     America   is  today 
confronted  with  a  number  of  superprob- 
lems  which  will  require  solutions  of  a 
kind  and  size  yet  untapped  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.    In  order  to  handle 
these  problems  without  extending  Oov- 
emment  controls  over  new  aspects  of  the 
lives  of  Americans,  and  without  smother- 
ing the  problems  in  a  deluge  of  paper- 
work, public  management  methods,  in- 
cluding   use    of    sophisticated    systems 
analysis  approaches  must  become  part  of 
the  Government's  arsenal  against  do- 
mestic issues.   By  bringing  the  expertise 
of  private  industry  to  bear  on  such  mas- 
sive problems  as  pollution  and  crime,  a 
Commission  on  Public  Management  can 
contribute  to  effective  operation  of  the 
executive  branch  in  coming  decades.    It 
can  also  start  us  off  on  the  right  foot 
as  we  attempt  to  solve  the  social  and 
technical  dilemmas  facing  America  to- 
day. 

Among  the  superproblems  existing 
now,  two,  in  particular  cannot  wait  for 
the  development  of  new  Federal  methods 
to  solve  them.  These  afe  the  pollution 
of  our  resources  and  urban  crime.  Dur- 
ing the  last  Congress,  I  Introduced  more 
than  10  proposals  to  bolster  the  fight 
against  water  pollution.  Many  were  en- 
acted or  Incorporated  with  other  bills 
which  are  now  public  law.  But  the  filth 
in  our  lakes  and  rivers  persists;  and 
harmful,  noxious  substances  clog  the 
atmosphere  in  many  localities.  Twice 
during  the  adjournment  period,  the  city 
of  New  York  and  nearby  New  Jersey 
experienced  air  pollution  emergencies. 
Even  the  Washington  area,  which  has 
little  heavy  industry,  is  plagued  with 
frequent  and  unpleasant  haze  from  the 
exhaust  of  oil-  and  gasoline-burning  en- 
gines. 

It  Is  my  privilege  today  to  Introduce  a 
comprehensive  amendment  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  which  would  establish  a  system 
of  air  regions  and  procedures  for  the  set- 
ting and  enforcement  of  air  quality 
standards  for  these  regions.  A  crucifd 
aspect  of  this  bill  is  that  it  recognizes  the 
regional  aspect  of  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. While  the  bill  does  provide  ample 
opportunity  for  States  to  enact  their  own 
acceptable  air  pollution  standards,  it  In- 
sures the  application  of  Federal  air  qual- 
ity standards  in  the  absence  of  State 
action.  Thus,  if  a  State  took  steps  to 
police  its  air  to  insure  the  enforcement 
of  its  own  standards,  but  was  plagued  by 
polluted  air  blowing  In  from  another 
Jurisdlctloh,  Federal  stcmdards  applica- 
ble to  the  entire  air  region  would  provide 
relief  xmder  this  bUl.  Another  important 
section  ln<this  bill  is  one  which  protects 
industries  and  municipalities  Eigainst  vn- 
warranted  public  claims  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  a  particiilar  city  or  firm  is 
polluting  the  atmosphere. 

On  prior  occasions.  Federal  agency 
dainxs  that  certain  Industries  are  pol- 
luters have  been  made  public  and  have 
proven  damaging  to  Industries  which  In 
reality  had  embarked  on  expensive  and 
comprehensive  pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams.   Later,  the  agency  has  admitted 


that  its  figures  were  out  of  date,  or  were 
borrowed  from  other  sources  and  the 
Government  has  had  to  express  regret 
for  its  inaccuracy. 

My  bUl  provides  that  publication  by 
the  Government  of  an  industry's  pollu- 
tion figures  shall  be  withheld  until  the 
Secretary  has  sought  to  cooperate  with 
the  industry  in  an  investigation  of  its 
emissions  into  the  air.  This  would  not 
only  foster  greater  cooperation  between 
the  agencies  and  industry,  it  would  also 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  kind  of  em- 
barrassment I  have  cited. 

In  addition,  I  am  resubmitting  my  bill 
of  the  last  Congress  which  provides  for 
a  program  of  pollution  abatement 
awards  to  industries  and  cities  which 
meet  certain  waste  treatment  standards. 
The  first  bills  in  the  Horton  antlcrime 
package,  which  I  am  submitting  today, 
will  strengthen  the  hand  of  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  dealing  with 
criminals.  The  first  adds  a  strong  pro- 
vision to  Federal  criminal  laws  prohib- 
iting the  obstruction  of  criminal  inves- 
tigations by  threat  or  other  illegal 
means.  The  second  provides  for  Fed- 
eral help  in  moderniting  police  depart- 
ment communications  and  filing  systems 
under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965. 

A  third  bill  provides  a  system  of  com- 
pensation for  victims  of  violent  crimes 
in  Federal  jurisdictions.  Until  we  have 
foimd  an  effective  way  to  greatly  reduce 
the  rate  of  serious  violent  crimes,  some 
means  of  compensating  persons  victim- 
ized by  these  acts  must  be  provided. 

In  the  education  field,  I  am  submit- 
ting five  bills  which  Congress  has  had 
under  consideration  in  the  past,  and 
which  have  won  wide  support  among 
many  Members  of  Congress  and  many 
groups  throughout  the  country.  For  the 
third  straight  Congress,  I  am  submitting 
a  bUl  to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  college 
tuition  expenses  from  individual  Fed- 
eral Income  tax.  I  think  this  Is  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  sensible  ways  we 
can  open  the  opportunities  of  higher 
education  to  more  Americans. 

Late  in  the  last  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  I  submitted  a  bill  that  wovUd 
allow  teachers  to  deduct  their  expenses 
for  certain  occupation-related  studies 
and  travels.  Again,  this  is  a  practical 
and  effective  way  of  upgrading  the  edu- 
cation that  our  youngsters  receive— by 
improving  and  continually  broadening 
the  capabilities  of  our  teachers.  A  third 
bill  allows  the  acquisition  of  existing 
school  facilities  for  us  in  federally  aided 
vocational  education  programs.  A 
fourth  bill  expands  the  cold  war  GI 
benefits  bill  of  last  year  by  allowing 
benefit  payments  for  certain  fiight  train- 
ing, for  on-the-farm  training,  and  on- 
the-job  training.  I  am  also  introducing 
a  measure  designating  February  as 
"American  History  Month"  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  many  significant  national 
events  which  have  occurred  in  February. 
American  History  Month  will  provide  a 
welcome  and  important  classroom  theme 
for  the  teaching  and  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  these  events.  Also  sig- 
nificant for  recognition  of  Important 
events  In  our  history,  is  my  bill  to  declare 
Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday. 
In  the  area  of  foreign  affairs,  I  am 


submitting  several  bills  which  follow  my 
speech  of  last  siunmer  citing  the  neces- 
sity for  Congress  to  take  a  broader  and 
more  current  role  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  Nation.  The  first  is  a  bill  to 
create  a  U.S.  Committee  on  Himian 
Rights  to  plan  for  U.S.  participation  in 
International  Human  Rights  Year  1968. 
This  bill  was  favorably  reported  last 
year  by  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, and  has  the  approval  of  the 
administration.  Secondly,  I  offer  a  bill 
that  would  create  a  U.S.  delegation  to  an 
Atlantic  Union  Convention.  Such  a  dele- 
gation would  be  a  step  toward  the  rejuve- 
nation of  the  Atlantic  alliance  on  all 
levels — social  and  political  as  well  as 
military. 

Since  I  first  came  to  the  House  in  1963, 
I  have  on  the  first  day  of  each  Congress 
submitted  a  bill  to  create  a  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations.  If  Americans  are 
to  keep  their  commitments  to  the  down- 
trodden peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  it  is 
essential  that  we  in  Congress  be  kept 
currently  informed  of  events  in  these 
Communist  countries,  so  that  we  may 
take  appropriate  action  in  helping  to  set 
and  direct  foreign  policy  in  this  area. 
Finally.  I  am  submitting  a  measure 
which  is  very  much  related  to  the  ap- 
proach of  International  Human  Rights 
Year,  1968.  One  of  the  most  fiagrant 
denials  of  human  rights  now  taking  place 
in  the  world  is  the  persecution  of  Jews 
and  other  religious  minorities  inside  the 
Soviet  Union.  My  resolution  makes  It 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  do  everything  possible  to  promote 
free  exercise  of  religion  in  Russia  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

As  a  beginning  of  my  legislative  efforts 
this  Congress  in  other  subject  areas,  I 
am  submitting  bills  today  that  will: 
double  the  Hill-Burton  funds  available 
for  extended  care  nursing  homes;  pro- 
vide postal  rate  privileges  to  volunteer 
flreflghting  and  ambulance  companies, 
and  to  photographic  amateurs  contribut- 
ing to  nonprofit  exhibitions;  provide  tax 
relief  to  volunteer  fire  companies  and  to 
persons  who  have  been  reimbursed  by 
their  employers  for  certain  moving 
expenses. 

Finally,  I  am  submitting  a  bill  which 
will  give  a  measure  of  home  rule  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  providing  for  a 
nonvoting  delegate  from  Washington  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee, I  lurge  the  adoption  of  this  bill  to 
assure  some  measure  of  elected  represen- 
tation for  the  District  during  our  delib- 
erations which  so  closely  affect  the 
directions  which  the  growth  of  our 
"National  City"  will  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful, that  as  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  daily  consid- 
eration of  legislation,  the  measures  I  am 
submitting  today  will  win  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
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HORTON   URGES    CONGRESSIONAL 

CHARTER     FOR     POP     WARNER 

LITTLE  SCHOLARS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion asking  that  a  congressional  charter 
be  granted  to  the  Pop  Warner  Little 
Scholars,  Inc.,  the  corporate  bo^  of  Pop 
Warner  Junior  League  Football.  This 
organization  is  infinitely  worthy  of  this 
honor,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  extraordi- 
narily high  caliber  of  the  boys  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  Pop  Warner 
emphasizes  good  sportsmanship,  physi- 
cal fitness,  and  a  love  of  the  game  of 
football.  The  program  strives  to  bring 
youths  closer  together  through  a  com- 
mon interest  in  scholarship,  fellowship, 
and  athletic  competition. 

Congress  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  ideals 
which  Pop  Warner  represents.  In  Jime 
of  1916,  Congress  granted  a  charter  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  more 
recently  In  July  of  1964,  it  granted  a 
charter  to  Little  League  Baseball,  Inc. 
Both  of  these  organizations  exemplify 
the  good  character,  responsibility,  and 
moral  integrity  which  they  seek  to  build 
in  their  members.  Pop  Warner  Little 
Scholars,  Inc.,  Joins  these  organizations 
In  the  furthering  of  these  goals.  A  brief 
history  of  the  Little  Scholars  will  serve 
as  an  Illustration. 

The  1966  season  marked  the  38th  year 
for  the  program,  thus  making  Pop  War- 
ner Junior  League  Football  the  Nation's 
oldest  and  largest  boys'  football  and 
scholastic  training  program.  The  pro- 
gram owes  its  inception  in  Philadelphia 
to  the  efforts  of  Joseph  J.  Tomlin,  an 
outstanding  lineman  during  his  years  at 
Swarthmore  and  an  alumnus  of  Harvard 
Law  School.  Tomlin  sought  through 
Pop  Warner  football  to  expose  boys  of 
the  ages  10  to  14  to  the  game  of  safety- 
first  football,  emphasizing  its  qualities 
of  building  character  and  sportsmanship 
as  well  as  pointing  out  the  need  for  high 
equipment  standards,  proper  coaching, 
and  officiating. 

To  aid  his  goal,  Tomlin  adopted  the 
name  of  the  late  great  collegiate  foot- 
ball coach,  Glenn  Scobie  "Pop"  Warner. 
Bom  on  a  farm  in  western  New  York, 
Warner  played  varsity  football  at  Cornell 
and  went  on  to  coach  the  Indians  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.  When  the  school  closed  in 
1914,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, then  to  Stanford,  and  finally 
Temple  University.  In  his  years  of 
coachiing  he  provided  continuing  inspira- 
tion for  all  who  worked  under  him  and 
today  his  name  remains  a  symbol  of 
what  the  Pop  Warner  Junior  League 
Football  program  Is  attempting  to 
achieve. 

A  very  essential  part  of  the  program 
is  the  careful  matching  of  youthful  grid 
opponents  by  strict  adherence  to  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  age  and  weight  re- 
quirements. To  accomplish  this,  the 
league  has  been  split  into  five  classifi- 
cations: Peewee,  junior  midget,  midget, 
junior  bantam,  and  bantam.  These 
divisions  encompass  all  of  the  boys 
of  pre-high-school  age,  with  prime  con- 
sideration given  to  the  safety  of  every 
child  and,  secondarily,  equality  of 
competitton. 

As  evidence  of  the  enthusiasm  for  Pop 
Warner  football,  I  cite  my  own  constitu- 
ency of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  as  an  example. 


Pop  Warner  is  relatively  new  to  the  area, 
the  first  team  having  been  organized 
only  4  years  ago.  Since  then,  as  support 
has  mounted  each  year,  more  teams  have 
been  added  making  a  total  today  of  10 
in  the  greater  Rochester  area  encom- 
passing over  350  boys.  The  commis- 
sioner in  Rochester.  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Mill- 
er, has  often  remarked  on  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  this  program  has  been 
met  and  the  overfiow  demand  for  posi- 
tions on  teams  in  the  Rochester  area. 

No  better  examples  exist  of  what  Pop 
Warner  is  trying  to  inspire  than  the  32 
boys  who  were  chosen  as  members  of  the 
1966  Pop  Warner  All-America  Team  of 
Little  Scholars.  The  competition  is 
open  to  all  of  the  approximately  600,000 
boys  playing  the  Pop  Wamer  brand  of 
safety-first,  academic  football  from 
coast  to  coast  and  several  foreign  coun- 
tries. These  outstanding  boys  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  scholastic 
achievement,  participation  in  activities 
both  inside  and  outside  of  school,  and 
their  performance  on  Pop  Wamer  foot- 
ball elevens  last  fall.  I  was  pleased  to 
see,  that  two  of  these  boys,  Thomas 
Lapple  and  Arthur  Pires,  were  from  my 
home  community  and  I  wish  to  person- 
ally commend  their  merit  in  achieving 
this  honor. 

Twenty  of  the  32  1966  All-America 
boys  carried  an  "A"  or  better  scholastic 
average  and  27  of  the  32  boys  have  at- 
tained a  combined  academlc-footbEdl 
rating  of  "A"  or  "A-plus"  as  compiled  by 
the  Pop  Wamer  headquarters.  In 
recognition  of  their  achievement,  these 
boys  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
1966  Pop  Wamer  Little  Scholar's  pil- 
grimage which  took  them  to  Disneyland, 
Calif.,  and  to  the  centennial  celebration 
held  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
where  they  were  asked  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  to  give  the  official  con- 
gratulations from  the  United  States. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  time  a  letter 
that  I  received  from  Mr.  John  D.  Scott, 
executive  director  of  the  Pop  Wamer 
Junior  League  Football  program,  which 
expresses  very  clearly  its  desire  to  be  ac- 
corded the  honor  of  a  congressional 
charter. 

Pop  Warner  Junior  League  Football, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Congressman  Prank  Horton, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Horton:  We  sincerely 
hope  that  your  efforts  on  our  behalf  to  have 
Pop  Warner  Junior  League  Football  granted 
a  Congressional  Charter  of  Federal  Incorpo- 
ration similar  to  that  granted  to  Little 
League  Baseball  will  meet  with  the  same 
success  as  the  efforts  of  you  and  your  col- 
leagues on  behalf  of  that  worthy  organiza- 
tion two  years  ago. 

Pop  Warner  Junior  League  Football  Is  the 
football  counterpart  of  Little  League  Baseball 
and  like  that  organization  has  operated  for 
many  years  under  the  non-profit  corpwrale 
status  of  a  single  state,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  program  was 
founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1929. 

The  Issuance  of  a  Federal  Charter  will 
greatly  broaden  the  scope  of  the  Pop  Wamer 
organization  and  will  give  protection  to 
the  Pop  Warner  name  and  Insignia,  and 
the  youngsters  participating  under  their 
au^plres. 

More  Importantly,  It  will  have  the  program 
fall  within  the  guardianship  of  the  COKgresa 
of  the  United  States,  and  will  see  Pop  War- 


ner Junior  League  Football  join  Boy  Scouts, 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  Red  Cross  and  Little 
League  Baseball  In  the  select  circle  of  orga- 
nizations so  honored. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Pop  Warner 
Junior  League  Football  which  sets  it  apart 
from  all  other  youth  athletic  programs  is  Its 
scholastic  improvement  division  called  the 
Little  Scholars.  It  Is  the  aim  of  the  Little 
Scholars  phase  of  the  program  to  instill  in 
every  Pop  Warner  player  the  desire  to  excel 
in  the  classroom  as  weU  as  on  the  football 
field. 

Pop  Wamer  Junior  League  Football  has 
long  enjoyed  the  personal  support  and  back- 
ing of  many  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  This  support  and  back- 
ing has  greatly  aided  the  program  which  this 
fall  celebrated  its  38th  year. 

A  Federal  Charter  will  prove  to  be  the 
crowning  glory  to  an  organization  of  bumble 
origin  which  today  serves  more  than  a  half 
million  boys  and  girls  who  play  and  sjipport 
the  Pop  Warner  brand  of  safety-first  football 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  several 
foreign  lands. 

Sincerely, 

Joxm  D.  Scott, 
National  Executive  Director. 

Having  had  personal  contact  with  this 
organization  and  the  magnificent  job 
which  it  has  done  in  aiding  boys  of  all 
ages  to  get  to  know  one  another  and 
themselves  better  through  sportsman- 
ship, scholarship,  and  athletic  competi- 
tion, I  feel  deeply  honored  to  be  able  to 
introduce  this  bill  as  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  men  and  boys  that  have  made  this 
great  organization  possible.  During  the 
last  session,  I  was  Joined  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  similar  bill  by  15  of  my  col- 
leagues who  sponsored  legislation  to 
grant  Pop  Warner  a  charter.  Unfortu- 
nately, Congress  adjourned  before  oiir 
bills  could  be  acted  upon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  lu-ge  you  and  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
give  full  support  to  my  resolution,  so  that 
a  congressional  charter  may  be  granted 
to  the  Pop  Wamer  Little  Scholars. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently read  a  shocking  and  disturbing  ar- 
ticle concerning  child  casualties  in  Viet- 
nam which  was  published  in  the  January 
1967  edition  of  Ramparts  magazine.  The 
article,  written  by  William  F.  Pepper,  di- 
rector of  the  Conunission  on  Human 
Rights  of  New  Rochelle,  graphically  de- 
tails the  horrible  results  of  the  vise  of 
napalm  and  phosphorus.  The  article 
states  that  there  have  been  "a  million 
child  casualties  since  1961."  Even  if  the 
figure,  which  is,  of  course,  an  estimate,  is 
off  by  more  than  two- thirds  the  situation 
is  appalling.  It  is  also  distressing  that 
proper  medical  treatment  is  not  available 
for  the  children.    The  article  states : 

American  soldiers  In  Vietnam  who  acci- 
dentally suffer  serious  bum  Injuries  from 
napalm  are  rushed  aboard  special  hospital 
planes — equipped  to  give  immediate  first  aid 
treatment — and  flown  directly  to  Brooke 
Army  Hospital  In  Texas,  one  of  the  world's 
leading  centers  for  burn  treatment  and  for 
the    extensive    plastic    siirgery    that    must 
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follow.     Burned  Vietnamese  children  must 
fare  for  tbemselves. 

In  January  1966.  Chester  L.  Cooper,  a 
member  of  the  administration  who  Is  now 
In  the  State  Department,  was  asked  if 
Vietnamese  children  who  suffered  in- 
juries could  be  taken  to  the  United  States 
for  treatment.  According  to  the  article, 
he  answered  on  White  House  stationery: 

The  most  effective  way  of  extending  as- 
sistance Is  on  the  scene  In  South  Vietnam 
where  children  and  others  can  be  treated  near 
their  famlUes  and  In  familiar  surroundings. 

But  the  article  points  out: 

There  are  no  "familiar  surroundings"  in 
napalm  torn  Vietnam,  thousands  of  children 
are  displaced  orphans  and  In  any  case  there 
are  no  medical  facilities  for  the  long  and  dl£9- 
cult  rehabilitation  of  burned  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  raises  most 
serious  questions  about  the  policy  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  treatment  of  child  victlins 
of  this  tragic  conflict.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

The  article  follows: 

Thk  Children  of  Vietnam 

(Note. — William  F.  Pepper  is  Executive 
Director  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Bights 
in  New  Bochelle,  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Mercy  College  in  Dobbs  Ferry,  New 
York  and  Director  of  that  college's  Children's 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  and  Research. 
On  leave  of  absence  last  spring,  he  spent  six 
weeks  in  South  Vietnam  as  an  accredited 
journalist.) 

For  countless  thousands  of  children  In 
Vietnam,  breathing  Is  quickened  by  terror 
and  pain,  and  tiny  bodies  learn  more  about 
death  every  day.  These  solemn,  rarely  smil- 
ing little  ones  have  never  known  what  it  Is 
to  live  without  despair. 

They  indeed  know  death,  for  it  walks  with 
them  by  day  and  accompanies  their  sleep  at 
night.  It  is  as  omnipresent  as  the  napalm 
that  falls  from  the  skies  with  the  frequency 
and  impartiality  of  the  monsoon  rain. 

The  horror  of  what  we  are  doing  to  the 
children  of  Vietnam — "we,"  because  napalm 
and  white  phosphorus  are  the  weapons  of 
America — is  staggering,  whether  we  examine 
the  overall  figures  or  look  at  a  particular  case 
like  that  of  Doan  Mlnh  Luan. 

Luan,  age  eight,  was  one  of  two  children 
brought  to  Britain  last  summer  through  pri- 
vate philanthropy,  for  extensive  treatment  at 
the  Mclndoe  Burns  Center.  He  came  off  the 
plane  with  a  muslin  bag  over  what  had  been 
his  face.  His  parents  had  been  burned  alive. 
His  chin  had  "melted"  into  his  throat,  so  that 
he  could  not  close  his  mouth.  He  had  no 
eyelids.  After  the  injury,  he  had  had  no 
treatment  at  all — ^none  whatever — for  four 
months. 

It  will  take  years  for  Luan  to  be  given  a 
new  face  ("We  are  taking  special  care,"  a 
hospital  official  told  a  Canadian  reporter,  "to 
make  him  look  Vietnamese").  He  needs  at 
least  12  operations,  which  surgeons  will  per- 
form for  nothing;  the  wife  of  a  grocery-chain 
millionaire  Is  paying  the  hospital  bill.  Luan 
has  already  been  given  eyelids,  and  he  can 
close  his  mouth  now.  He  and  the  nine-year- 
old  girl  who  came  to  Britain  with  him,  shy 
and  sensitive  Tran  Thl  Thong,  are  among 
the  very  few  lucky  ones. 

There  is  no  one  to  provide  such  care  for 
most  of  the  other  horribly  maimed  children 
of  Vietnam;  and  despite  growing  efforts  by 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  authorities 
to  conceal  the  fact,  it's  clear  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  terribly  injiwed 
children,  with  ho  hope  for  decent  treatment 
on  even  a  day-to-day  basis,  much  less  for 
the  long  months  and  years  of  restorative 
surgery  needed  to  repair  ten  searing  seconds 
of  napalm. 

When  we  hear  about  these  burned  children 


at  all,  they're  simply  called  "civilians,"  and 
there's  no  real  way  to  tell  how  many  of  them 
are  killed  and  Injured  every  day.  By  putting 
together  some  of  the  figures  that  are  avail- 
able, however,  we  can  get  some  idea  of  the 
shocking  story. 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  for  Instance — before 
the  major  escalation  that  began  In  early 
1965 — Hugh  Campbell,  former  Canadian 
member  of  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission in  Vietnam,  stiid  that  from  1961 
through  1963,  160,000  Vietnamese  civilians 
died  In  the  war.  This  figure  was  borne  out 
by  officials  In  Saigon.  According  to  conserva- 
tive estimates,  another  55,000  died  during 
1964  and  100,000  In  each  of  two  escalated 
years  since,  or  at  least  415,000  civilians  have 
been  killed  since  1961.  But  just  who  are 
these  civilians? 

In  1964,  according  to  a  UNESCO  popula- 
tion study,  47.5  percent  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam  were  under  16.  Today,  the  figure  Is 
certainly  over  50  percent.  Other  United 
Nations  statistics  for  Southeast  Asia  generally 
bear  out  this  figure.  Since  ^e  males  over 
16  are  away  fightlng-^on  ohe  side  or  the 
other — it's  clear  that  ic  the  tural  villages 
which  bear  the  brunt  Of  the  napalm  raids, 
at  least  70  percent  and  probably  more  of  the 
residents  are  children. 

In  other  words,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion of  the  children  of  Vietnam  have  been 
killed  in  the  war. 

If  there  are  that  many  dead,  using  the 
military  rule-of-thumb,  there  must  be  three 
times  that  many  wounded — or  at  least  a  mil- 
lion child  casualties  slace  1961.  A  look  at 
Just  one  hospital  provides  grim  figures  sup- 
porting these  statistics:  A  medical  student, 
who  served  for  some  time  during  the  sum- 
mer at  Da  Nang  Surgical  Hospital,  reported 
that  approximately  a  quarter  of  the  800 
patients  a  month  were  burn  cases  (there  are 
two  burn  wards  at  the  hospital,  but  btimed 
patients  rarely  receive  surgical  treatment, 
because  more  Immediate  surgical  emergen- 
cies crowd  them  out).  The  student,  David 
McLanahan  of  Temple  University,  also  re- 
ported that  between  60  and  70  percent  of  the 
patients  at  Da  Nang  were  under  12  years  old. 

What  we  are  doing  to  the  children  of 
Vietnam  may  become  clearer  if  the  same 
percentages  are  applied  to  the  American 
population.  They  mean  that  one  out  of  every 
two  American  families  with  four  children 
would  t>e  struck  with  having  at  least  one 
child  killed  or  maimed.  There  Is  a  good 
chance,  too,  that  the  father  would  be  dead 
as  well.  At  the  very  least,  he  is  probably 
far  from   home. 

When  Wisconsin  Congressman  Clement 
Zablockl  returned  from  Vietnam  early  in 
1966,  he  reported  that  "some  recent  search 
and  destroy  operations  have  resulted  In  six 
civilian  casualties  to  one  Viet  Cong." 
Though  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
challenged  the  figure,  Zablockl,  relying  on 
American  sources  in  Saigon,  stuck  by  them, 
and  sticks  by  them  today.  What  he  didn't 
say  is  that  in  any  six  "civilian  casualties," 
four  are  children. 

>  McNamara,  too,  is  sometimes  more  candid 
in  private.  A  colleague  of  mine  attended 
a  private  "defense  seminar"  at  Harvard  In 
mid-November,  and  heard  the  defense  sec- 
retary admit,  during  a  question  period,  that 
"we  simply  don't  have  any  idea"  about  either 
the  number  or  the  nature  of  civilian  casual- 
ties in  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  because  we  see  them  only  one  at  a 
time,  Americans  seem  not  to  have  felt  the 
Impact  of  our  own  news  stories  about  these 
"civilian  casualties."  A  UPI  story  in  Au- 
gust, 1965,  for  instance,  described  an  assault 
at  An  Hoa: 

"I  got  me  a  VC,  man.  I  got  at  least  two  of 
them  bastards."  The  exultant  cry  followed  a 
ten-second  burst  of  automatic  weapon  fire 
yesterday,  and  the  dull  crump  of  a  grenade 
exploding  underground  The  Marines  or- 
dered a  Vietnamese  corporal  to  go  down  Into 
the  grenadfe-blasted  hole  to  pull  out  their 
victims.    The  victims  were  three  children  be. 


tween  11  and  14 — two  boys  and  a  girl.  Their 
bodies  were  riddled  with  bullets.  .  .  .  "Oh, 
my  God,"  a  young  Marine  exclaimed. 
"They're  all  kids  .  .  ."  Shortly  before  the 
Marines  moved  in,  a  helicopter  had  fiown 
over  the  area  warning  the  villagers  to  stay 
In  their  homes. 

In  a  Delta  province.  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent Charles  Mohr  encountered  a 
woman  whose  both  arms  had  been  burned 
off  by  napalm.  Her  eyelids  were  so  badly 
biimed  that  she  could  not  close  them,  and 
when  it  was  time  to  sleep,  her  family  had 
to  put  a  blanket  over  her  head.  Two  of  her 
children  had  been  killed  in  the  air  strike 
that  burned  her.  Five  other  children  had 
also  died. 

"They're  all  kids,"  wrote  Veteran  Associ- 
ated Press  reporter  Peter  Amett,  describing 
in  September  a  battle  at  Lin  Hoc.  There,  in 
a  deep  earth  bunker  below  the  fury  of  a 
fierce  battle,  a  child  was  bom.  Within  24 
hours  the  sleeping  infant  awakened — and 
choked  on  smoke  seeping  down  Into  the  ' 
bunker.  According  to  Arnett,  the  GI's  had 
begun  "systematically"  to  burn  the  houses 
to  the  ground,  and  were  "amazed"  as  hun- 
dreds of  women,  children  and  old  men 
"poured  from  the  ground."  For  the  baby, 
however,  it  was  already  too  late. 

Another  Times  correspondent,  Nell  Shee- 
han,  described  in  June  the  hospital  at  Cantho 
in  the  Delta  region  where  fighting  is  rela- 
tively light.  The  civilians,  he  said,  "come 
through  the  gates  into  the  hospital  com- 
pound in  ones,  twos  and  threes.  The  serious 
cases  are  slung  in  hammocks  or  blankets.  .  .  . 
About  300  of  the  500  casualties  each  month 
require  major  s\xrgery.  The  gravely  wounded, 
who  might  be  saved  by  rapid  evacuation,  ap- 
parently never  reach  the  hospital  but  die 
along  the  way." 

A  few  months  before.  Dr.  Malcolm  Phelpe, 
field  director  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation Physician  Volunteers  for  Vietnam, 
put  the  monthly  figure  for  civilians  treated 
at  Cantho  at  about  800.  That  means  at 
least  400  children,  every  month,  In  Just  that 
one  hospital. 

New  Jersey  doctor  Wayne  Hall,  who  worked 
at  the  Adventlst  Hospital  in  Saigon  (he  went 
at  his  own  expense,  as  a  substitute  mission- 
ary surgeon),  rejKJrted  that  overcrowding, 
even  In  this  three-story  Saigon  institution, 
is  a  "chronic  condition."  No  one  was  ever 
turned  down:  "When  there  were  no  more 
beds  and  cots,  they  were  put  on  benches; 
when  there  were  no  more  benches,  they  were 
put  on  the  floor.  Some  were  lying  on  a 
stone  slab  in  the  scrub  room — delivery 
cases."  Babies  bom  on  a  stone  slab.  "Of 
course,"  Dr.  Hall  added,  "this  is^  the  ex- 
treme— but  it's  a  common  extreme^" 

At  the  other  end  of  the  country,  in 
Northern  I  Corps,  David  McLanahan  reported 
that  during  last  summer,  the  350-bed  Da 
Nang  Surgical  Hospital  never  had  fewer  than 
700  patients.  McLanahan,  one  of  five  medi- 
cal students  in  Vietnam  on  an  Intern  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  USAID,  said  that  Viet- 
namese patients  frequently  would  not  talk 
freely  to  him,  but  that  they  told  Vietnamese 
doctors  and  medical  students  enough  about 
how  they  got  hurt  so  that  It  was  possible  to 
estimate  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the 
injuries  were  inflicted  by  American  or  South 
Vietnamese  action. 

My  flrst  patient  {McLanahan  said]  was  a 
lovely  28-year-old  peasant  woman  who  was 
lying  on  her  back  nursing  a  young  child. 
The  evening  before,  she  had  been  sitting  in 
her  thatched  hut  when  a  piece  of  shrapnel 
tore  through  her  back  transecting  the  spinal 
cord.  She  was  completely  paralyzed  below 
the  nipple  line.  We  could  do  nothing  more 
for  her  than  give  antibiotics  and  find  her 
a  place  to  lie.  A  few  mommgs  later  she  was 
dead,  and  was  carried  back  to  her  hamlet 
by  relatives.  This  was  a  particularly  poign- 
ant case,  but  typical  of  the  tragedy  seen 
dally    in    our    emergency    room    and,    most 


likely,   in   all   of   the   emergency  rooms   In 
Vietnam. 

Most  of  McLanahan 's  patients,  he  said, 
were  "peasants  brought  in  from  the  country- 
side by  military  trucks.  It  was  rare  that  we 
got  these  patients  less  than  16  hours  after 
injury.  All  transportation  ceases  after  dark. 
A  small  percentage  of  war  casualties  are 
lucky  enough  to  make  it  to  the  hospital." 

Cantho,  Saigon,  Da  Nang,  Quang  Ngal — it 
is  by  putting  together  reports  such  as  these 
that  the  reality  of  extrapolated  figiues  be- 
comes not  only  clear  but  plainly  conserva- 
tive. A  quarter  of  a  million  children  are 
dead;  hundreds  of  thousands  are  seriously 
wounded.  There  must  be  tens  of  thousands 
of  Doan  Mlnh  Luans. 

Manufacturer  Searle  Spangler,  American 
representative  for  the  Swiss  humanitarian 
agency  Terre  des  Hommes,  describes  what  his 
agency  has  found  to  be  the  pattern  when 
children  are  injured  in  remote  villages:  "If 
he's  badly  ill  or  injured,  of  course,  he  simply 
won't  survive.  There  is  no  medical  care 
available.  Adults  are  likely  to  run  into  the 
forest,  and  he  sometimes  may  be  left  to  die. 
If  they  do  try  to  get  him  to  a  hospital,  the 
trip  is  agony — overland  on  bad  roads,  flies, 
dirt,  disease,  and  the  constant  threat  of  in- 
terdiction by  armed  forces."  McLanahan 
says  that  virtually  every  injury  that  reaches 
the  hospital  at  Da  Nang  is  already  compli- 
cated by  serious  infection — and  describes 
'  doctors  forced  to  stop  during  emergency  sur- 
gical operations  to  kill  flies  with  their  hands. 

Torn  flesh,  splintered  bones,  screaming 
agony  are  bad  enough.  But  perhaps  most 
heart-rending  of  all  are  the  tiny  faces  and 
bodies  scorched  and  seared  by  flre. 

Napalm,  and  its  more  horrible  companion, 
white  phosphorus,  liquidize  young  flesh  and 
carve  it  into  grotesque  forms.  The  little 
flgures  are  afterward  often  scarcely  human 
in  appearance,  and  one  cannot  be  confronted 
with  the  monstrous  effects  of  the  burning 
without  being  totally  shaken.  Perhaps  it 
was  due  to  a  previous  lack  of  direct  contact 
with  war,  but  I  never  left  the  tiny  victims 
without  losing  composiu'e.  The  initial  urge 
to  reach  out  and  soothe  the  hurt  was  re- 
strained by  the  fear  that  the  ash-like  skin 
would  crumble  in  my  Angers. 

In  Qui  Nhon  two  little  children — intro- 
duced to  me  quietly  by  the  interpreter  as  be- 
ing probably  "children  of  the  Viet  Cong" — 
told  of  how  their  hamlet  was  scorched  by 
the  "flre  bombs."  Their  words  were  soft  and 
sadly  hesitant  in  coming,  but  their  badly 
burned  and  scarred  bodies  screamed  the  mes- 
sage. I  was  told  later  that  they  evinced  no 
interest  in  returning  to  their  home  and  to 
whatever  might  be  left  of  their  family. 

I  visited  a  number  of  the  existing  medical 
institutions  in  South  Vietnam,  and  there  Is 
no  question  that  the  problems  of  overcrowd- 
ing, inadequate  supplies  and  insufficient  per- 
sonnel are  probably  insurmountable.  The 
Da  Nang  Surgical  Hospital  is  probably  as  well 
off  as  any  Vietnamese  hospital  outside  Sai- 
gon— but  it  is  for  surgery  only;  there  is  also 
a  Medical  Hospital  not  so  weU  equipped. 

Even  in  the  Surgical  Hospital,  there  are 
a  number  of  tests  that  can't  be  done  with 
the  inadequate  laboratory  and  Z-ray  equip- 
ment. Frequent  power  failure  is  a  major 
problem  (suction  pumps  are  vital  in  surgery 
rooms;  one  child  died  in  Da  Nang,  for  in- 
stance, because  during  an  operation  he 
vomited  and — with  no  suction  pump  to  with- 
draw the  stomach  contents  from  his  mouth — 
breathed  them  into  his  lungs).  Though  100 
burn  patients  every  month  reach  Da  Nang 
Surgical  Hospital,  McLanahan  reported  that 
while  he  was  there,  the  hospital  had  only 
one  half-pint  jar  of  antibiotic  cream — 
brought  in  privately  by 'a  surgeon — which 
was  saved  for  "children  who  had  a  chance  of 
recovery."  In  Sancta  Maria  Orphanage,  I 
frequently  became  Involved  in  trying,  with 
a  small  amount  of  soap  and  a  Jar  of  Noxzema, 
to  alleviate  the  festering  infections  that  grew 
around  every  minor  bite  and  cut. 


In  the  nearby  Medical  Hospital,  there  are 
frequent  shortages  of  antibiotics,  digitalis 
and  other  equipment.  While  the  Surgical 
Hospital  makes  use  of  outdated  blood  from 
military  hospitals,  most  Vietncimese  hospitals 
are  chronically  short  of  blood.  According 
to  another  medical  student,  Jeffrey  Mast,  a 
hospital  at  Quang  Ngal  (60  miles  south  of 
Da  Nang)  occasionally  "solved"  a  shortage  of 
intravenous  fluids  by  sticking  a  tube  into  a 
coconut — a  common  practice  in  outlying 
areas  and,  reportedly,  among  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  Swiss  organization  Terre  des  Hommes. 
which  is  attempting  to  provide  adequate 
medical  care  for  Vietnamese  children  (they 
were  responsible  for  transporting  Doan  Mlnh 
Luan  and  Tran  Thl  Thong  to  England,  and  a 
few  other  children  to  other  European  coun- 
tries), issued  a  report  last  spring  which  said 
In  part  that  in  Vietnam,  "hospitals  .  .  .  show 
the  frightening  spectacle  of  an  immense  dis- 
tress. To  the  extent  that  one  finds  children 
burned  from  head  to  foot  who  are  treated 
only  with  vaseline,  because  of  lack  of  a )  oint- 
ment for  burns,  b)  cotton,  c)  gauze,  d)  per- 
sonnel. In  places  with  the  atmosphere  of 
slaughter  houses  for  people,  where  files  cir- 
culate freely  on  children  who  have  been 
skinned  alive,  there  are  no  facilities  for 
hygiene,  no  fans,  and  no  air  conditioning." 

In  South  Vietnam,  approximately  100  hos- 
pitals provide  approximately  25,000  beds  to 
serve  the  ever  growing  needs  of  the  civilian 
population.  Bed  occupancy  by  two  or  three 
patients  is  not  uncommon  (two  to  a  bed  is 
the  rule  at  Da  Nang).  I  can  testify  person- 
ally to  the  accuracy  of  Manchester  Guardian 
writer  Martha  Gellhorn's  description  of  the 
typical  conditions  at  Qui  Nhon. 

In  some  wards  the  woxinded  also  He  in 
stretchers  on  the  floor  and  outside  the  oper- 
ating room,  and  in  the  recovery  room  the 
floor  is  covered  with  them.  Everything 
smells  of  dirt,  the  mattresses  and  pillows 
are  old  and  stained;  there  are  no  sheets,  of 
course,  no  hospital  pajamas  or  gowns,  no 
towels,  no  soap,  nothing  to  eat  on  or  drink 
from. 

Searle  Spangler,  of  Terre  Des  Hommes.  says 
that  there  are  only  about  250  Vietnamese 
doctors  available  to  treat  all  the  civil- 
ians m  South  Vietnam.  My  own  Informa- 
tion is  that  there  are  even  fewer;  Howard 
Rusk  of  the  New  York  Times  gave  a  flgure  of 
200  in  Septemljer.  and  I  have  been  told  that 
there  are  now  about  160.  Obviously  the  dif- 
ference hardly  matters  when  at  least  flve 
times  that  many  children  die  every  week. 
Dr.  Ba  Baia,  former  Minister  of  Health,  told 
me  that  there  are  about  nine  nurses,  prac- 
tical and  otherwise,  and  about  flve  mldwives 
for  every  100,000  persons.  He  also  told  me 
that  his  ministry,  charged,  with  administer- 
ing the  entire  public  health  program  for 
South  Vietnam,  is  allocated  an  unbelievable 
two  per  cent  of  the  national  budget. 

There  are,  of  course,  American  and  "free 
world"  medical  teams  at  work,  and  USAID  is 
Increasingly  supplying  the  surgical  hospitals 
(a  new  X-ray  machine  has  been  Installed  at 
Da  Nang,  which  AID  hopes  to  turn  into  a 
model  training  hospital),  but  while  their 
contribution  is  vital  and  welcome.  It  is  like 
a  drop  In  the  ocean  of  civilian  pain  and 
misery.  To  speak  of  any  of  this  as  medical 
care  for  the  thousands  of  children  seared  by 
napalm  and  phosphorous  is  ridiculous;  there 
is  simply  no  time,  nor  are  there  facilities,  for 
the  months  and  possibly  years  of  careful 
restorative  surgery  that  such  Injuries  re- 
quire. Burn  patients  receive  quick  first  aid 
treatment  and  are  turned  out  to  make  room 
for  other  emergency  cases. 

Although  of  course  no  one  can  talk  about 
It  openly,  there  are  known  to  be  cases  in 
which  pain  is  so  great,  and  condition  so 
hopeless,  that  the  treatment  consists  of  a 
merciful  overdose.  In  an  alarmingly  large 
nvmiber  of  other  cases,  amputations — which 
can  be  performed  relatively  quickly — take 
the  place  of  more  complex  or  protracted 
treatment  so  that  more  patients  can  be 
reached  in  the  fantastic  rush  that  is  taking 


place  in  every  hospital.  Any  visitor  to  a 
hospital,  an  orphanage,  a  refugee  camp,  can 
plainly  see  the  evidence  of  this  reUance  on 
amputation  as  a  surgical  shortcut.  Dr.  HaU 
has  reported  that  hospitals  allow  terminal 
cases  to  be  taken  away  by  their  famlUes  to 
die  elsewhere,  so  that  room  can  be  made  for 
more  patients. 

Then  there  are  politics.  A  leading  doctor 
and  administrator  in  the  I  Corjis  area  has 
found  it  difficult  to  get  supplies  for  his  hos- 
pital because  he  is  suspected. in  Saigon  of 
having  been  sympathetic  to  the  Buddhist 
movement.  In  Hue,  a  1500-bed  hospital 
shockingly  is  allowed  to  operate  under  ca- 
pacity because  some  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents at  the  associated  medical  school  ex- 
pressed similar  sympathies:  apparently  In 
punishment,  the  school  and  hospital  receive 
absolutely  no  medical  supplies  from  Saigon; 
only  aid  from  the  West  German  government 
keeps  it  operating  at  all.  The  dean  of  the 
medical  school  and  some  of  his  students  were 
arrested  last  summer;  a  shipment  of  micro- 
scopes donated  by  West  Germany  was  heav- 
ily taxed  by  Saigon.    The  harassment  goes  on. 

At  the  present  time,  two  groups  are  trying 
to  do  something  about  the  horror  of  burned 
and  maimed  Vietnamese  children.  They  are 
the  Swiss-based  international  group,  Terre 
des  Hommes,  a  nonpolitical  humanitarian 
organization  founded  in  1960  to  aid  child 
victims  of  war;  and  a  newly-formed  Ameri- 
can association  with  nationwide  representa- 
tion called  the  Committee  of  Responaibility. 
Their  approaches  are  somewhat  different,  but 
they  are  cooperating  with  each  other  wher- 
ever it  seems  helpful. 

In  the  autumn  of  1965,  Terre  des  Hommea 
arranged  for  about  400  hospital  beds  in  Eu- 
ippe — like  the  two  in  England  paid  for  by 
Lady  Salnsbury — and  for  surgeons  to  donate 
their  services.  They  contacted  North  Viet- 
nam, the  NLF  representative  in  Algiers  and 
the  goverimient  of  South  Vietnam.  The  flrst 
two  turned  down  the  offer,  but  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  seemed  willing  to 
cooperate.  Air  fare  from  Saigon  to  Europe  is 
about  $1500,  so  Terre  des  Hommes  asked  for 
help  from  the  United  States  government. 

American  soldiers  in  Vietnam  who  acci- 
dentally suffer  serious  burn  Injuries  from 
napalm  are  rushed  abocu'd  special  hospital 
planes — equipped  to  give  Immediate  flrst  aid 
treatment — and  flown  directly  to  Brook  Army 
Hospital  in  Texas,  one  of  the  world's  leading 
centers  for  bum  treatment  and  for  the  ex- 
tensive plastic  surgery  that  must  follow. 
Burnt  Vietnamese  children  must  fare  for 
themselves. 

It  was  the  use  of  such  special  hospital  air- 
craft that  Terre  des  Hommes  was  hoping  for, 
though  any  air  transportation  would  have 
been  welcome.  Although  American  author- 
ities in  Saigon  at  flrst  seemed  enthusiastic, 
the  decision  was  referred  to  the  White  House. 
In  January  1966,  Chester  L.  Cooper — now  in 
the  State  Department  "working,"  he  says,  "on 
peace" — wrote  on  White  House  stationery  to 
issue  a  resounding  NO. 

"The  most  effective  way  of  extending  as- 
sistance (Cooper  wrote]  is  on  the  scene  In 
South  Vietnam  where  children  and  others 
can  be  treated  near  their  families  and  In 
familiar  surroundings.  .  .  .  U.S.  aircraft  are 
definitely  not  available  for  this  purpose." 

Terre  des  Hommes  wrote  back  to  Coqper 
to  argue  the  absurdity  of  the  American  posi- 
tion— ^there  are,  of  course,  no  "familiar  sur- 
roundings" In  napalm-torn  Vietnam,  thou- 
sands of  the  children  are  displaced  orphans, 
and  in  any  case  there  are  no  medical  facilities 
for  the  long  and  difficult  rehabilitation  of 
burned  cliUdren.  In  November  of  this  year, 
asked  directly  about  the  request.  Cooper 
said: 

"A  doctor  in  Switzerland,  of  apparently 
good  Intentions  but  somewhat  fuzzy  Judg- 
ment, wanted  planes  to  take  these  innocent 
Vietnamese  kids  to  Switzerland  for  treat- 
ment. [Edmond  Kaiser,  founder  of  Terre  des 
Hommes,  is  not  a  doctor.]  .  .  .  The  problem, 
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basically.  Is  that  Terre  des  Hommes — and  the 
chap  Involved,  I  want  to  emphasise,  Is  a  well 
meaning  man — when  we  looked  Into  It — and 
I  worry  Just  as  much  about  the  Injxired  kids 
as  the  next  fellow,  maybe  more  so — what 
they  want  to  do,  they  want  to  be  talcing  these 
frightened  little  kids  hallway  across  the 
world  and  dump  them  there  In  a  strange, 
alien  society." 

"However  much  better  a  Swiss  home  or 
hospital  might  be,  it  cannot  compensate  for 
having  their  own  families  around  them  in 
familiar  surroundings  in  their  own  coimtry. 
Experienced  social  workers  and  hospital 
workers  have  described  what  happens  when 
you  take  a  child  suddenly  out  of  his  environ- 
ment: culture  shock  and  trauma." 

Either  Cooper  Is  grotesquely  misinformed 
about  medical  facilities  and  family  coherence 
in  South  Vietnam,  or  he  would  geniiinely 
rather  keep  these  horribly  maimed  children 
In  the  bosom  of  frequently  nonexistent 
families,  in  the  "familiar  surroimdings"  of 
dirty  fly-ridden  hospitals  or  Jammed  refuge 
camps  or  burned-out  villages,  rather  than 
subject  them  to  the  cultiire  shock  and 
trauma  of  clean  hospital  beds,  relief  from 
pain,  and  a  chance  for  the  kind  of  surgery 
that  will  give  a  Tran  Thi  Thong  back  her 
eyeUds  and  enable  a  Doan  Mlnh  Luan  to 
close  his  mouth. 

In  any  case,  while  the  argvmient  was  going 
on,  Terre  des  Hommes  turned  to  commercial 
airlines  and  asked  them  to  donate  whatever 
empty  space  they  might  have  on  flights  from 
Saigon  to  Europe;  they  refused,  possibly 
feeling  that  the  experience  might  be  psycho- 
logically difflciUt  for  their  other  passengers. 
Plnally,  In  May,  Terre  des  Hommes  brought 
32  chUdren  (Including  Luan  and  Thong)  out 
of  Vietnam  at  its  own  expense;  they  were 
both  sick  and  woimded,  and  eight  were  burn 
victims  The  tiny  victims  were  brought  out 
by  arrangement  with  Dr.  Ba  Kha,  the  Saigon 
Minister  of  Health;  when  I  visited  Saigon, 
the  doctor  was  extremely  cooperative  and 
seemed  eager  to  implement  any  program  that 
could  benefit  even  a  few  of  the  people  who, 
be  acknowledged,  are  suffering  terribly. 

In  September,  Terre  des  Hommes  arranged 
for  another  26  children  to  be  flown  to  Eu- 
rope, and  one  of  their  representatives  in 
South  Vietnam  chose  the  children.  But 
when  the  planeload  arrived  in  Geneva,  the 
people  waiting  received  a  terrible  shock.  It 
contained  no  war-wounded  children  at  all. 
All  26  were  polio,  cardiac  and  cerebral  spas- 
tic victims,  chronically  Ul  children.  Dr.  Paul 
liowlnger  of  Wayne  State  University's  medi- 
cal school  was  on  hand  when  Terre  des 
Hommes  ofBcials  learned  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  described  them  to  me  as  "dis- 
appointed and  frustrated"  over  the  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

So  far,  no  one  has  been  able  to  determine 
what  happened  to  the  burned  and  other 
war-wounded  children  who  were  chosen  by 
Terre  des  Hommes  but  somehow  didn't  ar- 
rive on  the  plane  in  Geneva.  They  have, 
seemingly,  disappeared— or  died.  I  have  let- 
iers  in  my  poesession  indicating  that  physi- 
cians who  have  been  to  Vietnam  since  my 
return  fear  that  wounded  and  burned  chU- 
dren are  being  hidden  or  kept  out  of  sight 
of  visiting  doctors. 

In  the  meantime.  Dr.  Ba  Kha  had  been  re- 
placed, apparently  for  his  actions  in  at- 
tempting to  get  the  b\imed  children  out  of 
the  country,  and  his  successor  has  demon- 
strated much  leas  concern  for  the  Terre  des 
Hommes  project.  Most  officials  of  the  Swiss 
organization  are  convinced,  though  they 
cannot  of  course  say  so  publicly,  that  the 
firing  of  Ba  Kha  and  the  substitution  of  the 
ChUdren  was  directly  related  to  the  fact  that 
In  England  and  elsewhere  in  Eiirope,  the  ar- 
ilTal  of  the  first  group  of  chUdren  had 
caused  a  tremendous  stir  about  the  cruel 
effect  of  the  bombing.  The  arrival  of  Luan 
and  lliong  in  Great  Britain  stimiUatpd  a 
large,  spontaneoiis  flow  of  gifts  and  contri- 


butions— and  not  a  small  amount  of  indig- 
nation about  their  condition. 

Incidentally,  Canadian  reporter  Jane 
Armstrong,  who  visited  the  Sussex  hospital 
where  the  two  chlldrcm  are  being  treated, 
wrote  that  "the  hospital  staff  have  been  as- 
tomshed  by  their  happy  dispositions,"  and 
notes  that  "no  one  can  say  what  will  happen 
to  Luan,"  who  has  no  known  relatives.  The 
cultiu-e  shock  and  unlamlllar  surroundings 
don't  seem  to  be  bothering  the  children. 

In  any  case,  Searle  Spangler,  Terre  des 
Honmies  representative  in  New  York,  seems 
firmly  to  beUeve  in  "apylike  hanky  panky" 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  government,  in- 
cluding the  secreting  of  badly  injured  chil- 
dren In  order  to  play  down  the  problem.  He 
also  said  that  "some  of  our  Vietnamese  work- 
ers have  been  mistreated,  and  we  have  rea- 
son to  fear  for  them."  On  the  adequacy  of 
medical  care  in  Vietnam,  Spangler  notes 
that  Terre  des  Hommes  operates  the  only 
children's  hospital  In  the  country — 600  pa- 
tients for  220  beds,  with  many  of  the  chil- 
dren lying  on  newspapers — and  that  In  other 
hospitals,  some  newspapers  and  wrapping 
paper  are  commonly  used  as  dressings  for 
bvims,  being  the  only  material  available. 

The  American  group,  the  Committee  of 
ResponsibiUty.  has  only  recently  been 
formed.  Its  concern  is  specifically  with 
children  burned  by  American  napalm  and 
white  phosphorus. 

Its  national  coordinator  and  moving  spirit, 
Helen  Prumln,  a  housewife  from  Scarsdale, 
New  York,  became  interested  In  the  problem 
last  spring  when  she  encountered  some 
Terre  des  Hommes  material.  Later,  in 
Lausanne,  she  met  Kaiser  and  learned  more 
about  the  problem.  She  became  convinced 
that  Americans  have  ft  special  responsibility 
toward  the  burned  children  of  Vietnam. 

"Napalm  is  an  American  product,"  Mrs. 
Frumln  says.  "The  tregedy  that  is  befalling 
children  in  Vietnam  is  all  the  more  our  re- 
sponsibility where  chUdren  burned  by  na- 
palm are  concerned;  only  the  umted  States 
is  using  this  weapon,  and  it  Is  fitting  that 
we  should  provide  the  care  for  the  mutilated 
children." 

The  Committee  banks  up  its  position  by 
citing  such  sources  as  a  story  in  Chemical 
and  Engineering  News,  last  March,  about  a 
government  contract  for  100  million  pounds 
of  Napalm  B,  an  "in^iroved"  product.  The 
older  forms  of  napalm,  the  article  goes  on  to 
say,  left  "much  to  be  desired,  particxilarly  in 
adhesion." 

This,  of  course,  refars  to  the  ability  of  the 
hateful  substance  to  Cling  to  the  flesh  of  the 
hamlet  dwellers  on  whom  it  is  usually 
dropped,  insuring  a  near  perfect  Job  of  hu- 
man destruction  after  prolonged  agony.  It 
la  because  American  tax  dollars  are  behind 
every  phase  of  the  process,  from  manufacture 
to  delivery  and  use,  tihat  the  citizens  of  the 
Committee  of  ResponslbUlty  (who  Include 
prominent  doctors  throughout  the  country) 
feel  that  American  dollars  might  best  be 
spent  in  relieving  the  suffering  they  buy. 

The  Committee  hopes  at  first  to  bring  100 
napalmed  chUdren  to  America  for  extensive 
treatment.  Hospital  beds  are  being  ar- 
ranged, 300  physiclaas  are  ready  to  donate 
their  services,  homes  have  been  found.  But 
the  cost  for  treating  each  child  is  stUl  be- 
tween $15,000  and  t20.000,  not  including 
transportation  from  Vietnam  to  the  United 
States. 

The  fantasy  of  the  position  that  "ade- 
quate" care  can  be  provided  within  South 
Vietnam  and  that  "culture  shock"  might 
result  from  displacing  a  child,  was  pointed 
up  in  a  report  prepared  for  the  Committee 
by  Dr.  Robert  Goldwyn,  a  noted  Boston 
plastic  surgeon.     He  said  in  part: 

"The  children  of  Vietnam  are  the  hardest 
struck  by  malnutrition,  by  infectious  dis- 
ease, and  by  the  Impact  of  terror  and  social 
chaoe.  They  begin  with  the  disadvantages 
implicit  in  a  colonial  society  after  nearly  25 
years  of  continuing  war,  economic  backward- 


ness, inadequate  food  and  medical  facilities. 
Paxticularly  helpless  under  such  conditions 
is  the  burned  child  .  .  . 

"A  burn  is  especially  critical  in  a  child 
because  the  area  of  destruction  relative  to 
total  body  surface  Is  proportionately  greater 
than  that  of  an  adult.  And  to  the  present 
real  world  of  Vietnam,  his  nutritional  status 
and  resistance  to  infection  is  lower  than 
that  of  an  adult. 

"The  acute  phase  of  burn  demands  imme- 
diate and  complex  attention  Involving  phy- 
sicians, nmrses,  dressings,  intravenous  foods, 
plasma,  often  blood,  antibiotics,  and  after 
the  first  week,  wound  debridement  and  skin 
grafting.  Unless  evacuation  Is  simple  and 
Immediate  and  well-supervised,  these  early 
bums  are  best  treated  at  or  near  the  scene 
of  injury. 

".  .  .  However,  the  child  who  has  survived 
the  initial  stages  of  a  burn  would  be  a  highly 
suitable  candidate  for  treatment  elsewhere. 
Since  most  of  the  burns  are  the  result  of 
napalm  or  white  phosphorus,  they  are  deep, 
and  subsequent  deformities  and  contractures 
are  usual.  These  deformities,  which  inter- 
fere with  function  and  offer  extreme  psycho- 
logical obstacles  for  social  readjustment,  can 
be  relieved  by  well-known  and  standardized 
plastic  surgical  procedures.  These  opera- 
tions can  Ideally  be  done  in  a  country  such  as 
the  United  States  where  facilities  are  ade- 
quate and  where  the  environment  Is  con- 
ducive to  total  rehabilitation. 

"The  child  would  not  have  to  lie  in  a  bed 
with  two  or  three  others;  he  would  not  be 
exposed  to  parasitic  infestation  or  sepsis  or 
diarrhea  or  epidemics  which  are  now  prev- 
alent in  most  of  the  Vietnamese  civilian 
hospitals.  He  would  be  out  of  a  war-torn 
country  and  could  heal  his  psychological 
wounds  as  weU. 

"...  While  one  is  instinctively  reluctant 
to  think  of  taking  a  child  away  from  familiar 
surroundings,  family  and  friends,  for  medical 
treatment  and  rehabilitation,  these  phrases 
are  empty  in  the  present  context;  we  are 
talking  of  children  whose  homes  are  de- 
stroyed, who  may  be  orphaned,  whose 
'familiar  surroundings'  are  the  hell  of  dis- 
ease, famine  and  fiame  attendant  on  modem 
warfare.  .  .  .  P\irther  the  choice  is  not  be- 
tween care  at  home  and  better  care  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  realistic  terms,  between 
token  care  or  often,  no  care  at  all,  and  ade- 
quate care." 

To  Dr.  Goldwyn's  analysis  can  be  added 
that  of  Dr.  Richard  Stark,  past  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Plastic  and  Recon- 
structive Surgery,  who  agreed  in  a  speech  on 
October  3  that  plastic  surgical  facilities  in 
Vietnam  are  "presently  Inadequate." 

There  is,  of  course,  an  official  United  States 
position  on  the  use  of  napalm  in  Vietnam. 
The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  set  it  forth 
on  September  1,  1966,  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy: 

"Napalm  is  used  against  selected  targets, 
such  as  caves  and  reinforced  supply  areas. 
Casualties  in  attacks  against  targets  of  this 
type  are  predominantly  persons  involved  in 
Communist  military  operations." 

I  am  compelled  to  wonder  what  military 
functions  were  being  performed  by  the  thou- 
sands of  infants  and  small  children,  many  of 
whom  I  saw  sharing  hospital  beds  in  Viet- 
nam, and  a  few  of  whom  appear  in  photo- 
graphs accompanying  this  article. 

In  the  brutal  inventory  of  maimed  and 
killed  South  Vietnamese  children  one  must 
also  include  those  who  are  the  helpless  vic- 
tims of  American  defoliants  and  gases.  The 
defoliants  used  to  deprive  the  Viet  Cong  of 
brush  and  trees  that  might  afford  cover  are 
often  the  common  weedkillers  2,4-D  and 
2,4,5-T.  Yet  the  pilots  spraying  from  the 
air  cannot  see  if  women  and  children  are 
hiding  in  the  affected  foUage.  These  chem- 
icals "can  be  toxic  if  used  in  excessive 
amounts,"  says  John  Edsall,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Biology  at  Harvard. 
The  U.S.  has  admitted  it  is  using  "non- 
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toxic"  gas  in  Vietnam.  The  weapon  is  a 
"humane"  one,  says  the  government,  because 
it  creates  only  temporary  nausea  and  diar- 
rhea in  adiUt  victims.  Yet  a  New  York  Times 
editorial  on  March  24,  1985  noted  that  these 
gases  "can  be  fatal  to  the  very  young,  the 
very  old,  and  thoee  Ul  with  heart  and  lung 
ailment.  ...  No  other  country  has  employed 
such  a  weapon  In  recent  warfare."  A  letter 
to  the  Times  several  days  later  from  Dr. 
David  Hllding  of  the  Yale  Medical  School 
backed  up  this  point:  "The  weakest,  young 
and  old,  will  be  the  ones  luiable  to  withstand 
the  shock  of  this  supposedly  himiane  weapon. 
They  will  writhe  in  horrible  cramps  until 
their  babies'  strength  is  unequal  to  the  stress 
and  they  turn  blue  and  black  and  die.  .  .  " 
Once  again,  the  children  of  Vietnam  are  the 
losers. 

About  eight  per  cent  of  Vietnam's  popxUa- 
tion  Uve  in  refugee  shelters  or  camps;  about 
three  quarters  of  the  shelter  population,  or 
over  750,000  persons,  are  children  under  16. 
In  shelters  like  that  of  Qui  Nhon,  which  I 
visited,  there  is  unimaginable  squalor  and 
close  confinement.  There  were  23,000  in  that 
camp  when  I  was  there,  and  I  have  been  told 
that  the  figure  has  since  tripled. 

Father  So,  unquestioned  leader  of  these 
thousands  of  refugees  in  Qui  Nhon  and  in  the 
rest  of  Blnh  Dlnh  province,  works  for  20 
hours  a  day  to  provide  what  relief  he  can, 
particularly  for  the  orphaned  children.  These 
usually  live  in  a  hovel-like  appendage  to  the 
main  camp,  frequently  without  beds.  Pood 
and  clothing  are  scarce. 

As  So's  guest,  I  attended  with  him  a  meet- 
ing with  Dr.  Que,  the  South  Vietnamese  High 
Commissioner  of  Refugees,  and  with  the 
USAID  Regional  and  Provincial  Representa- 
tives and  the  Coordinator  of  Refugees.  So 
reminded  the  AID  officials  of  their  promise 
to  supply  badly  needed  food;  the  province 
representative  replied  that  5qp  pounds  of 
bulgar  had  been  given  to  the  district  chief 
with  instructions  that  it  was  to  be  delivered 
to  So  for  distribution  in  the  camp. 

So  said  nothing  in  reply.  Later,  he  laughed 
softly  and  said  to  me  that  neither  he  nor 
the  ChUdren  would  ever  see  that  bulgar.  The 
district  chief  had  more  lucrative  connections. 
The  shelter  child  receives  little  if  any  edu- 
cation. Crossed  strands  of  barbed  wire  form 
the  perimeter  of  his  living  world.  There  are 
no  sanitary  facilities — those  in  camps  near 
a  river  are  lucky.  Even  shelters  with  cement 
floors  have  no  privies  for  as  many  as- 160 
families.  Plague  and  cholera  increasingly 
threaten  the  health  of  the  children  (and  of 
oovirse  the  adults,  though  to  a  lesser  degree) , 
and  I  noticed  an  amazing  amount  of  body 
infection  on  the  youngsters,  ranging  from 
minor  to  extremely  serious  in  nature.  Their 
level  of  resistance  is  quite  low,  and  the  filth, 
combined  with  the  absence  of  hygienic 
knowledge,  is  so  \mlversal  that  mosquito  and 
ant  bites  quickly  become  Infected.  ITiere  is 
not  iisually  medical  help  for  the  children  of 
these  camps.  Tuberculosis  and  typhoid  are 
evident,  with  periodic  local  epidemics;  alx)ut 
one  per  cent  of  all  Vietnamese  children  will 
have  TB  before  reaching  the  age  of  20. 

Many  of  the  shelter  children  show  traces  of 
the  war.  I  particularly  remember  a  tiny  girl 
whose  arm  had  been  amputated  Just  below 
the  elbow,  and  who  followed  me  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  children  also  display 
a  reaching  out,  not  in  a  happy  but  in  a  sort 
of  mournful  way.  The  shy  ones  frequently 
huddle  together  against  the  side  of  a  hut  and 
one  can  always  feel  their  eyes  upon  him  as 
he  moves  about.  No  one  ever  intended  for 
them  to  live  like  this — but  there  they  are. 
One  small  child  provided  for  me  their  symbol. 
He  sat  on  the  grovmd,  away  from  the  others. 
He  was  in  that  position  when  I  entered  and 
stUl  there  several  hours  later  when  I  left. 
When  I  approached  he  nervously  fingered  the 
sand  and  looked  away,  only  finally  to  con- 
front me  as  I  knelt  in  front  of  him.  Soon  I 
left  and  he  remained  as  before — alone. 
Another  10,000  children — probably  more  by 


now — ^live  in  the  77  orphanages  in  South  Viet- 
nam. I  lived  for  a  time  in  Sancta  Maria 
orphanage  (in  an  area  offlclaUy  described  as 
Influenced  by  Viet  Cong,  and  off  limits  to 
American  military  persoimel).  I  arrived 
there  durmg  a  rest  hour,  to  flnd  the  children 
In  a  second  floor  dormitory,  two  to  a  bed, 
others  stretched  out  on  the  floor.  Their 
clothing  consisted  of  only  the  barest  neces- 
sities, though  Sancta  Maria  was  better  off 
than  other  institutions  I  visited. 

Here,  too,  food  was  scarce  and  there  was  a 
shortage  or  a  complete  absence  of  basic  sup- 
plies such  as  soap,  gauze,  towels  and  Unen. 
I  devoted  some  evenings  to  teaching  elemen- 
tary English  vocabulary,  and  I  was  Impressed 
by  the  amount  of  motivation  displayed  by 
some  of  these  children  despite  the  horrors 
that  frequently  characterized  their  past — and 
present.  Their  solemnity  was  very  real, 
however,  as  was  their  seeming  general  in- 
ability to  play  group  games. 

In  most  orphanages,  as  in  the  refugee  shel- 
ters, there  is  no  schooling  at  all,  but  despite 
this  and  the  shortages  of  food  and  other 
supplies  there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  Viet- 
nam for  parents  to  turn  chUdren  over  to  the 
camps  or  to  abandon  them.  Mme.  LaMer. 
UNICEP  representative  to  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare,  expressed  alarm  over  this 
tendency  while  I  was  in  Vietnam;  it  seems  to 
be  one  more  example  of  the  rapid  deterior- 
ation of  family  structure  because  of  the  war. 
Officials  told  me  that  infant  abandonment 
has  become  so  common  that  many  hospiteils 
are  now  also  struggling  to  provide  faculties 
for  orphaivcare. 

Finally,  there  is  the  forgotten  legion  of 
Vietnamese  chUdren  in  the  cities  and  pro- 
vincial towns — clinging  together  desperately 
in  small  packs,  trying  to  survive.  Usually 
they  have  at  best  threadbare  clothing,  and 
sometimes  they  are  naked;  they  go  unwashed 
for  months — perhaps  forever;  almost  none 
have  shoes.  They  Uve  and  sleep  on  the  filthy 
streets,  in  doorways  and  alcoves.  Despite  the 
gradual  process  of  animallzatlon,  in  their 
striving  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  dignity, 
they  are  beautlfiU. 

On  a  few  occasions  I  took  an  interpreter 
into  the  streets  with  me  and  spent  hours 
sUtlng  histories  (often,  feeling  that  my  pres- 
ence might  inhibit  the  response,  I  stayed 
away  and  let  the  Vietnamese  carry  out  the 
interview) . 

Some  had  come  to  the  cities  with  their 
mothers, -who  turned  to  prostitution  and 
forced  the  children  into  the  streets.  Others, 
abandoned  In  hospitals  or  orphanages  or 
placed  there  while  ill,  had  merely  run  away. 
Still  others  had  struggled  in  on  their  own 
from  beleaguered  hamlets  and  villages.  Once 
on  the  streets,  their  activities  range  from  cab 
flagging,  newspaper  peddling  and  shoe  shin- 
ing to  begging,  selling  their  sisters  and 
soliciting  for  their  mothers.  I  saw  five-  and 
six-year-old  boys  trying  to  sell  their  sisters 
to  GI's;  In  one  case  the  girl  co\Ud  not  have 
been  more  than  11  years  old. 

With  misery  comes  despair,  and  one  of  its 
most  shocking  forms  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Lawson  Mooney,  the  competent  and 
dedicated  director  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Services  program  In  Vietnam.  Mooney  said 
he  had  noticed,  between  the  autumn  of  1965 
and  the  spring  of  1966,  a  fantastic  increase  in 
the  rate  of  adolescent  suicide. 

I  began  to  check  the  newspapers  every 
day — and  Indeed,  there  was  usually  one,  fre- 
quently more  than  one  suicide  reported 
among  the  city's  chUdren.  In  several  cases, 
group  suicides  were  reported:  a  band  of 
young  people,  unable  to  face  the  bleakness 
and  misery  of  their  existence,  will  congre- 
gate by  agreement  with  a  supply  of  the  rat 
poison  readily  available  in  Vietnam,  divide 
It,  take  it,  and  die. 

"Many  of  these  suicides,"  Lt.  Col.  Nguyen 
Van  Luan,  Saigon  Director  of  Police,  told 
Eric  Pace  of  the  New  York  Times,  "are  young 
people  whose  psychology  has  been  deformed, 
somehow,  by  the  war."    Van  Luan  went  on 


to  say  that  in  the  Saigon-Cholon  area  alone, 
644  people  attempted  suicide  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  1966 — many  of  them,  of 
course,  successfully.  In  that  one  section  of 
the  country — with  about  18  per  cent  of  tlje 
total  population — ^that  is  an  average  of  78 
a  month.  Last  year.  Luan  noted,  the 
monthly  average  had  been  about  63.  so  the 
Increase  was  about  50  per  cent.  "You  must 
remember,"  Luan  went  on,  "that  these  are 
young  people  who  have  never  known  peace. 
They  were  more  or  lees  born  under  bombs." 

These  are  the  "famUlar  surroundings" 
away  from  which  American  policy  wUl  not 
transport  the  horribly  burned^  chUdren  of 
Vietnam,  the  "frightened  little  kids"  of  whom 
White  House  aide  Chester  Cooper  says  that 
humanitarians  want  to  take  "halfway  around 
the  world  and  dump  them  there  in  a 
strange,  alien  society."  One  must  agree  with 
his  further  comment  that  "it  is  a  very 
ghastly  thing."  Clearly  the  destruction  of  a 
beautiful  setting  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
atrocity  that  we  daUy  perpetrate  upon  those 
who  carry  wlthm  them  the  seeds  of  their  cul- 
ture's survival.  In  doing  this  to  them  we 
have  denied  our  own  humanity  and  descend- 
ed more  deeply  than  ever  before  as  a  nation, 
Into  the  depths  of  barbarism. 

It  is  a  ghastly  situation.  And  triply  c(»n- 
pounded  is  the  ghastliness  of  napalm  and 
phosphorus.  Surely,  if  ever  a  group  of  chil- 
dren in  the  history  of  man,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  had  a  moral  claim  for  their  chUdhood, 
here  they  are.  Every  sickening,  frightening 
scar  is  a  silent  cry  to  Americans  to  begin  to 
restore  that  childhood  for  those  whom  we 
are  compeUed  to  call  our  own  because  of  what 
has  been  done  in  our  name. 


COMMITTEE  ON  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  and  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
again  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  new 
standing  committee  of  the  House  called 
the  Committee  on  Urban  ASairs.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
establish  this  committee  early  in  this 
session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

In  the  89th  Congress  we  established  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. I  had  fought  for  passage 
of  such  legislation  since  I  entered  Con- 
gress, introducing  legislation  and  testi- 
fying on  Its  behalf.  The  establishment 
of  the  new  executive  Department  is  evi- 
dence of  the  realization  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  that  our  urban  prob- 
lems have  now  reached  a  stage  where 
they  must  be  dealt  with  on  an  integrated 
basis.  What  is  true  for  the  administra- 
tion is  also  true  for  the  Congress.  The 
legislative  branch  cannot  afford  to  fall 
behind  the  executive  branch.  Our  pres- 
ent committee  structure  in  Congress  pre- 
dates the  urban  crisis  by  two  decades. 
In  those  two  decades  we  have  seen  our 
cities  choked  by  traffic,  plagued  by  rot- 
ting slums,  stifled  by  poisoned  air,  and 
terrorized  by  rising  crime  rates.  In  spite 
of  these  great  problems,  more  than  130 
million  Americans  live  in  urban  or  met- 
ropolitan areas,  and  the  figure  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  dramatically  by  the 
end  of  this  decade.  It  has  been  predicted 
that  by  1970  as  many  as  25  million  of  our 
30   million  new  citizens  will  settle  In 
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cities  and  metropolitan  areas.    There  Is 
no  question  that  oiir  cities  are  our  future. 

In  order  to  come  to  grips  with  that 
future,  we  must  establish  one  ccHnmittee 
to  deal  with  the  multitude  of  problems 
facing  our  cities.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs  would 
parallel  the  lUJtivltles  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  It 
would  have  specific  jurisdiction  for  hous- 
ing, mass  transit,  air  and  water  pollution, 
water  supplies,  and  sewage  facilities.  As 
it  stands  today.  Jurisdiction  for  the  vast 
array  of  Federal  programs  dealing  with 
^the  problAis  of  our  cities  is  irrationally 
Tteattered  through  a  host  of  standing 
committees.  With  the  establishment  of 
an  Urban  ASairs  Committee  not  only  will 
Congress  have  a  more  efficient  instru- 
ment to  oversee  Federal  programs,  but 
the  cities  will  no  longer  have  to  weave 
through  the  labyrinth  of  congressional 
committees  to  make  their  needs  known. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the  Con- 
gress to  approach  the  problems  of  the 
cities  in  the  most  imaginative  way  pos- 
sible and  with  the  greatest  degree  of  co- 
ordination. Of  the  many  problems  of 
our  cities  none  cries  out  for  action  more 
than  tile  condition  of  our  overcrowded 
slimis.  Under  my  resolution  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs  would  be  respon- 
sible for  housing  and  the  related  Federal 
programs  of  urban  renewal,  slum  clear- 
ance, code  enforcement,  commimlty  re- 
newsil,  and  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition,  the  committee  would  be 
responsible  for  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion and  the  enormously  complex  prob- 
lems of  sewage  disposal.  Highway  plan- 
ning must  be  coordinated  with  the  grow- 
ing need  for  comfortable,  clean  yet  swift 
public  transportation  facilities  if  these 
programs  are  not  to  be  self-defeating.  A 
massive  effort  is  required  to  clean  up  our 
urban  rivers  which  are  too  often  open 
sewers. 

Air  and  water  pollution  must  be  given 
greater  attention.  We  have  recently  wit- 
nessed in  New  York  the  terrible  effects  of 
air  pollution.  The  control  of  poisons  in 
our  air  and  water  supplies  in  the  years 
ahead  may  be  critical  in  determining  if 
the  city  is  a  viable  place  to  live.  A  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs  should  address 
itself  to  the  question  of  waste  disposal 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  growing  crises  of 
our  cities,  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs  is  no  longer  a 
luxury  but  an  absolute  necessity.  I  urge 
that  my  bill  receive  prompt  considera- 
tion.    * 


STUDENT  LETTER  ON  VIETNAM 

ISx.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mom  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  1966,  student  body  presidents  or 
student  editors  of  100  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  sent  a  most 
thoughtful  and  anguished  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  let- 
ter highlights  the  anxiety,  confusion,  and 


doubt  concerning  Vietnam  felt  by  a  sub- 
stantial nimiber  of  the  finest  youth  of 
our  coimtry.  It  raises  serious  questions 
concerning  our  commitment  in  Vietnam 
and  the  escalation  of  that  commitment. 
It  questions  our  willingness  to  negotiate 
an  honorable  settlement.  It  also  ques- 
tions the  sincerity  of  the  administra- 
tion's public  statements  concerning  the 
war  and  makes  reference  to  Harrison 
Salisbury's  series  of  articles  from  Hanoi. 
This  letter  warns: 

Unless  this  conflict  can  be  eased  the  United 
States  win  find  some  of  her  most  loyal  and 
courageous  young  people  choosing  to  go  to 
jall.r%ther  than  to  bear  their  country's  arms, 
while  countless  others  condone  or  even  util- 
ize techniques  for  evading  their  legal  obliga- 
tions. 

I  believe  this  letter  drafted  by  student 
leaders  of  our  most  important  colleges 
and  universities  deserves  the  considered 
study  and  attention  of  all  Members  of 
Congress.    It  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Dec.  30,  19661 
Text  of  Stttden^s'  Letter  to  the  President 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  sent  yester- 
day to  President  Johnscn  drafted  by  the  stu- 
dent-body presidents  or  student  editors  of  100 
colleges  and  universitiet  in  the  United  States: 

In  your  talk  to  the  student  Interns  last 
sximmer,  as  on  other  occasions,  you  have  rec- 
ognized and  discussed  problems  that  have 
been  troubling  members  of  our  generation. 
We  have  been  grateful  for  your  concern  and 
encouraged  by  your  invitation  to  express  some 
of  our  thoughts. 

Since  many  of  these  thoughts  center  in- 
creasingly on  the  situttlon  In  Vietnam,  the 
New  Year's  renewal  of  the  truce  seems  a  suit- 
able occasion  to  report  to  you  that  significant 
and  growing  numbers  of  our  contemporaries 
are  deeply  troubled  about  the  posture  of  their 
Government  In  Vietnam.  We  believe  the 
state  of  mind  of  these  people,  though  largely 
unreported,  is  of  great  importance,  because 
there  are  many  who  are  deeply  troubled  for 
every  one  who  has  been  outspoken  in  dissent. 

A  great  many  of  those  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  military  duty  find  It  hard  to  square 
performance  of  that  duty  with  concepts  of 
personal  integrity  and  conscience.  Even  more 
are  torn  by  reluctance  to  participate  in  a  war 
whose  toll  in  property  end  life  keeps  escalat- 
ing, but  about  whose  purpose  and  value  to 
the  United  States  they  remain  unclear. 

SERIOUS  NtW   doubts 

The  truces  have  highlighted  a  growing  con- 
viction on  American  campuses  that  If  our  ob- 
jective In  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  is  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  rather  than  a  military  "vic- 
tory," continued  escaUition  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied by  the  failure  of  the  other  side  to  nego- 
tiate. 

If,  on  the  other  hasd,  our  objective  Is  no 
longer  a  negotiated  settlement,  the  nature 
and  attainability  of  our  objectives  in  Vietnam 
raise  serious  new  doubts.  There  Is  thus  in- 
creasing confusion  about  both  our  basic  pur- 
pose and  our  tactics,  and  there  is  increasing 
fear  that  the  course  now  being  pursued  may 
lead  us  Irrevocably  into  a  major  land  war  in 
Asia — a  war  which  many  feel  could  not  be 
won  without  recourse  to  nuclear  weapons,  if 
then. 

In  this  context  there  is  widespread  support 
for  the  suggestion  of  the  Pope  and  others  that 
the  restjmed  truce  be  extended  de  facto  by  re- 
straint on  both  sides,  even  if  no  formal  agree- 
ment is  reached.  And  there  is  hope  that  if 
fighting  must  be  resumed  in  1967  it  will  be 
resumed  on  a  reduced  scale. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  a  great  many  of  our 
contemporaries,  raised  in  the  democratic 
tradition  of  thinking  for  themselves,  are  find- 
ing a  growing  conflict  between  their  own  ob- 
servations on  the  one  hand,  and  statements 
by  AdmlnlBtratlon  leaders  about  the  war  on 


the  other.  These  are  people  as  devoted  to  the 
Constitution,  to  the  democratic  process,  and 
to  law  and  order  as  were  their  fathers  and 
brothers  who  served  willingly  in  two  World 
Wars  and  In  Korea. 

DRAFT   I.AW   criticized 

Unless  this  conflict  can  be  eased,  the 
United  States  will  find  some  of  her  most 
loyal  and  courageous  young  people  choosing 
to  go  to  Jail  rather  than  to  bear  their  coun- 
try's arms,  while  countless  others  condone 
or  even  utilize  techniques  for  evading  their 
legal  obligations.  Contributing  to  this  situ- 
ation is  the  almost  universal  conviction  that 
the  present  Selective  Service  law  operates 
unfairly. 

We  write  In  the  hope  that  this  letter  will 
encourage  a  frank  discussion  of  these  prob- 
lems. If  such  a  discussion  clarified  Amer- 
ican objectives  In  Vietnam,  it  might  help 
reverse  the  drift,  which  Is  now  from  con- 
fusion toward  disaffection.  To  this  end,  we 
submit  for  your  consideration  some  of  the 
questions  now  agitating  the  academic  com- 
munity: 

There  Is  doubt  that  America's  vital  inter- 
ests are  sufficiently  threatened  in  Vietnam 
to  necessitate  the  growing  commitment 
there. 

There  is  doubt  that  such  vital  Interests  as 
may  be  threatened  are  best  protected  by  this 
growing  commitment. 

There  is  doubt  that  a  war  which  may 
devastate  much  of  the  countryside  can  lead 
to  the  stable  and  prosperous  Vietnam  we 
once  hoped  our  presence  would  help  create. 

There  is  considerable  concern  about  ap- 
I>arent  contradictions  in  the  American  posi- 
tion on  certain  points  basic  to  any  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  settlement.  High  Government 
officials  reiterate  our  eagerness  to  negotiate 
"unconditionally,"  but  we  remain  unclear 
about  our  willingness  to  accept  full  partici- 
pation by  the  Vletcong  as  an  Independent 
party  to  negotiations. 

Similarly,  Administration  spokesmen  re- 
iterate our  commitment  to  self-determina- 
tion for  South  Vietnam,  but  we  remain 
unclear  about  our  willingness  to  accept  a 
coalition  (or  pro-Communist)  government 
shoiild  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  eventu- 
ally choose  such  a  government  under 
adequate  international  supervision. 

Plnally,  Mr.  President,  we  must  report  a 
growing  sense — ^reinforced  by  Mr.  Harrison 
Salisbury's  recent  reports  from  Hanoi — ^that 
too  often  there  is  a  wide  disparity  between 
American  statements  about  Vietnam  and 
American  actions  there. 

We  hope  you  will  find  it  possible  to  share 
your  thoughts  with  us  about  these  matters. 
The  rising  confusion  about  national  purpose 
can  undermine  mutual  trust  and  respect 
among  our  people.  This  seems  to  us  as  ur- 
gent a  problem  as  any  that  confronts  the 
nation  today. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  interest  and  send 
our  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year. 


PREVENTICARE 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  the  English  dramatist  and  poet, 
writing  about  the  importance  of  good 
health,  observed  that  "there  is  no  en- 
joying this  world  without  thee." 

It  is  also  "true  that  nothing  is  more 
precious  than  good  health,  but  like  most 
blessings,  it  is  taken  for  granted — until 
it  is  jeopardized,  or  lost — especially  by 
the  devastation  of  chronic  disease. 

This  physical  devastation  is  not  in- 


evitable. It  could  be  prevented  by  a  pro- 
gram called  preventicare  and  millions  of 
lives  would  be  Improved,  prolonged,  and 
saved. 

Leading  the  fight  for  the  Adult  Health 
Protection  Act — preventicare — is  Harri- 
son A.  Wn,LiAMs,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  in 
the  Senate,  and  our  late  and  beloved  col- 
league, John  E.  Fogarty,  of  Rhode 
Island,  provided  great  leadership  in  the 
House.  They  have  the  gratitude  of  the 
millions  of  people  who  want  and  need 
preventicare. 

The  bill  I  am  referring  to  would  help 
protect  the  health  of  persons  50,  or  older, 
by  establishing  and  operating  regional 
and  community  health  protection  cen- 
ters, where  disease  could  be  detected. 

This  would  be  the  most  effective  and 
economical  way  of  fighting  and  solving 
the  serious  problem  of  chronic  disease — 
to  detect  it  in  its  early  stages  before  it 
destroys. 

Many  ailments  would  be  detected  by 
the  centers — diseases  of  the  heart,  vas- 
cular system,  eyes,  lungs,  kidneys,  others, 
and  the  disease  of  cancer,  which  ranks 
second  In  the  number  of  deaths  in  the 
United  States  every  year. 

To  implement  the  goals  of  preventi- 
care, $60  million  would  be  authorized 
over  a  3 -year  period.  Federal  grants 
would  be  provided  for  planning,  estab- 
lishing, and  operating  health  protection 
centers,  including  U.S.  awards  to  medi- 
cal schools,  community  hospitals,  health 
departments,  and  other  public,  or  non- 
profit agencies,  or  institutions. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  investment 
than  a  program — both  voluntary  and 
free — that  would  protect  and  improve 
the  health  of  our  people.  Preventicare 
would  help  accomplish  this. 

One  of  the  shocking  and  enlightening 
facts  reported  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  the  Health  of  the  Elderly, 
was  that  seven  out  of  10  persons  45  and 
over  are  affected  by  chronic  disease. 

Besides  the  human  anguish  infiicted 
by  chronic  disease,  the  cost  is  so  great, 
it  approaches  the  amoimt  spent  on  ali 
U.S.  defense  expenditures,  according  to 
Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  Rice,  a  medical  econ- 
omist for  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. It  was  revealed  that  the  total  cost 
of  Illness  during  1966  in  America  was 
at  least  $68  billion.  Think  of  the  schools 
and  hospitals  that  could  be  constructed 
with  that. 

She  also  cited  the  tremendous  effect 
of  chronic  disease  on  manpower:  As  far 
back  as  1963— it  is  naturaUy  higher 
now— 224  million  man-days  of  work  were 
lost;  in  most  cases  because  of  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  stroke. 

These  vast  losses  are  a  challenge  to 
the  response  and  compassion  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  challenge  that  this  re- 
sourceful Nation  should  not  ignore.  I 
hope  that  we  accept  and  defeat  that 
challenge,  just  as  the  89th  Congress  was 
ch^lenged  by  medicare. 

Many  years  ago,  Herbert  Spencer,  the 
English  philosopher  and  author,  re- 
minded the  world,  "the  preservation  of 
health  is  a  duty"  and  that  "few  seem 
conscious  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
physical  morality." 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  other  Members  of 
ttie  House,  I  strongly  believe  that  we 
have  a  duty  to  perform — to  pass  prevent- 


icare— and    help    our    people    become 
healthier,  and  therefore,  happier. 

I  am  therefore  proud  to  join  some  of 
my  colleagues  as  a  cosponsor  of  preventi- 
care. 


INVESTIGATIONS  INVOLVING 
FEDERAL  JUDGES 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  89th  Congress,  I  was  appointed  by 
the  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  chairman  of  a  three-member  ad  hoc 
special  subcommittee  to  conduct  certain 
investigations  involving  Federal  Judges 
Chandler,  Murrah,  and  Bohanon,  pur- 
suant to  the  rules  of  the  House  and  under 
House  Resolution  19.  The  Honorable 
William  L.  St.  Onge,  of  Connecticut,  and 
the  Honorable  Richard  H.  Poff,  of  Vir- 
ginia, are  the  other  two  members  of  the 
subcommittee. 

The  problems  before  the  subcommittee 
were  brought  to  the  fioor  of  Congress  as 
a  result  of  an  action  filed  with  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  Chandler  v.  Judicial 
Council  of  the  10th  Circuit  of  the  United 
States,  miscellaneous  No.  34,  and  certain 
charges  made  during  a  hearing  before 
the  10th  Circuit  Judicial  Council. 

The  two  main  problems  before  the  sub- 
committee can  be  stated  generally  as 
follows : 

First.  Whether  the  10th  Circuit  Ju- 
dicial Council  has  been  granted  legal 
authority  to  strip  a  Federal  district  court 
judge  of  his  judicial  powers,  or  whether 
that  power  was  usurped  by  the  said  ju- 
dicial council;  and 

Second.  Whether  any  of  the  said 
judges  have  so  conducted  himself  that 
he  has  committed  an  impeachable 
offense. 

The  seriousness  of  these  issues  requires 
that  they  be  treated  with  the  strictest 
solemnity. 

All  aspects  of  this  subcommittee's  in- 
vestigation have  been  carried  on  with  full 
regard  to  the  fiammable  nature  of  the 
questions  before  it,  and  the  need  for  a 
scrupulous  investigation  and  meticulous 
sifting  of  all  of  the  discovered  evidence. 
For,  not  only  are  the  reputations  of  re- 
spected men  at  stake,  but  the  reputation 
of  the  whole  Federal  judiciary  and  Con- 
gress Itself  is  vitally  Involved. 

The  first  major  issue  referred  to 
above — the  legal  powers  of  the  judicial 
council  over  Federal  district  court 
judges — presents  many  complex  legal 
questions  which  have  no  easy  answers. 
The  core  of  the  issue  is  still  pending  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Chandler  against  Judicial  Council  case. 
The  subcommittee  hesitates  to  publicly 
act  on  this  issue  imtil  the  Supreme  Court 
has  reached  a  decision  in  said  case.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  as  expressed  by 
its  chairman,  the  Honorable  Emanuel 
Celler,  on  the  fioor  of  the  House: 

Until  the  Supreme  Court  acts  (on  Chandler 
V.  Judicial  Council) .  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  meet  or  proper  for  the  Committee  on  the 


Judiciary  to  intervene.  We  have  an  un- 
varying rule  In  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary not  to  Infringe  upon  the  powers  of 
courts  if  there  is  a  proceeding  In  a  court  and 
we  usually  like  to  have  the  proceeding  take 
Its  usual  course  rather  than  have  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  intervene  or  exercise 
or  express  its  particular  Judgement  on  the 
pcul^lcular  matter  or  transaction  In  tbe 
Judicial  branch."  ( Concressionai,  Record, 
vol.  112,pt.  l,p.  1365). 

As  to  the  second  issue  before  the  sub- 
committee relating  to  the  conduct  of  cer- 
tain Federal  judges,  this  subcommittee 
has  been  conducting  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation. The  facts  are  complex  and 
cover  a  very  substantial  period  of  time. 
All  evidence  is  being  thoroughly  evalu- 
ated. The  investigative  aspect  of  the 
subcommittee's  function  has  not  been 
concluded,  as  yet.  It  is  the  subcom- 
mittee's intention,  if  reauthorized  and 
appointed,  to  continue  ItA  investigation. 


TOWN  BLUFF  DAM  AND  B.  A.  STEIN- 
HAGEN   LAKE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  designate 
dam  B  and  its  reservoir  on  the  Neches 
River  in  Texas  as  "Town  Bluff  Dam"  and 
"B.  A.  Stelnhagen  Lake,"  respectively. 

I  originally  Introduced  this  bill  last 
year  and  it  was  approved  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  as  part  of  the  omnibus  river 
and  harbor  and  fiood  control  bill.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  section  in  which  it  was  in- 
cluded was  deleted  from  the  bill  by  the 
conference  committee  when  objections 
were  raised  to  other  provisions  of  that 
section. 

The  damsite  is  near  the  historical  com- 
munity of  Town  Bluff,  a  prominent  land- 
ing and  landmark  during  the  days  of 
riverboat  traffic  on  the  Neches  River. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  lake  be 
named  after  the  late  B.  A.  Stelnhagen,  a 
former  mayor  of  Beaumont,  Tex.,  and  a 
pioneer,  from  1925  to  his  death  in  1946, 
in  the  development  of  water  resources  on 
the  Neches  River  Basin.  Mayor  Steln- 
hagen promoted  the  establishment  of  nu- 
merous water  conservation  associations 
in  Texas  and  the  Lower  Neches  Valley 
Authority,  which  made  the  surveys  lead- 
ing to  dam  B.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
authority  pledged  initial  construction 
funds  for  the  Federal  project  to  develop 
the  Neches  River  and  its  tributary,  the 
Angelina  River.  Work  on  dam  B  was  be- 
gim  in  1946,  the  year  of  Mayor  Stein- 
hagen's  death. 

I  have  long  held  a  deep  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  Neches  River  com- 
plex. I  remember  attending,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  Legislature,  the  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  for  dam  B  and  have 
felt  It  should  be  appropriately  named. 
However,  over  the  years  here  in  Congress, 
I  have  concentrated  my  efforts  toward 
getting  the  Sam  Raybum  multipurpose 
dam  imderway.  With  the  completion  of 
the  Raybum  Dam,  It  is  appropriate  to 
name  dam  B  and  its  reservoir  for  the 
community  of  Town  Bluff,  where  the  dam 
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is  located,  and  after  the  late  B.  A.  Stein- 
hagen,  whose  work  and  vision  contributed 
to  the  complete  development  of  the 
Neches  River. 
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THE  UJS.  DAIRYMAN  AND  THE  NEED 
FOR  ADEQUATE  IMPORT  CONTROLS 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
urgent  need  for  import  controls  to  pro- 
tect the  UJB.  dairyman  can  readily  be 
appreciated  when  certain  factors  con- 
cerning foreign  competition  are  con- 
sidered. 

Surplus  European  butter  is  rolling  from 
chums  at  an  ever-Increasing  rate.  In 
mid-1965,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimated  Western  Europe  had  200  mil- 
lion pounds  in  surplus,  equivalent  to  4.23 
billion  pounds  of  mUk.  The  butterfat  is 
seating  a  market,  preferably  in  the 
United  States. 

The  swlss  cheese  maker  was  favored 
years  ago  when  oiu:  Import  controls  were 
established.  As  a  concession  to  Switzer- 
land, Swiss  cheese  was  exempt  from 
quotas.  Now  seven  other  coimtries  are 
producing  swiss  cheese  and  sending  it 
into  the  United  States. 

The  New  Zealand  dairy  industry  agreed 
to  a  voluntary  limit  of  Colby  cheese  ship- 
ments. But  eight  other  countries  quickly 
moved  into  making  cheddarlike  Colby 
cheese  for  the  U.S.  market,  so  the  volun- 
tary limitation  has  been  scrapped.  Colby 
imports  are  now  10  times  greater  than 
the  current  cheddar  import  limit. 

These,  and  other  factors,  illustrate  the 
need  for  adequate  legislation  which  will 
protect  our  dairy  farmer  from  excessive 
competition  from  abroad.  I  will  cer- 
tainly support  corrective  legislation 
which  will  insure  an  equitable  income 
for  those  engaged  in  our  all-important 
dairy  industry. 

The  Hoard's  Dairsnnan,  the  National 
Dairy  Farm  magazine  carried  in  its  De- 
cember 25,  1966,  issue  an  informative 
article  on  the  present  plight  of  our  dairy- 
men. I  request  that  the  article,  "You 
Have  a  High  Stake  in  Effective  Dairy 
Import  Controls"  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
The  article  follows : 
You  Have  a  High  Stake  in  Etpective  Dairt 

Import  Contsols! 
(By  E.  M.  Norton,  secretary  ol  the  National 
Milk   Producers   Federation,    Washington, 
D.C.) 

If  we  have  learned  anything  In  this  dairy 
business  d\irlng  the  past  15  years.  It  Is  that 
a  small  surplus  has  a  drastic  effect  on  the 
price  of  milk.  And,  within  the  past  year,  we 
have  seen  how  milk  prices  can  improve  if 
we  bring  supply  and  demand  Into  balance. 

What  every  dairy  farmer  must  realize  now 
Is  that  a  pound  of  surplus  butterfat  Im- 
ported from  abroad  h^  the  same  depressing 
effect  on  farm  milk  prtces  as  an  extra  potmd 
produced  here.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
the  butterfat  is  Imported  in  the  form  of 
butter,  butter  oil,  Bxylone,  Grapex,  frozen 
cream,  Colby  cheese  or  some  other  product. 


To  quickly  Illustrate  your  stake  In  dairy 
imports,  let  me  cite  ju»t  two  flg\ires.  This 
year  milk  production  In  the  U.S.  Is  down 
about  3.5  billion  pound*.  Milk  prices  are  up 
where  they  should  haye  been  for  the  past 
decade.  But  In  western  Europe  there  are 
200  million  pounds  of  surplus  butter  looking 
for  a  market.  This  Is  equal  to  4.23  billion 
pounds  of  milk!  Imagine  the  ISnpact  on  our 
farm  milk  price  should  we  Import  dairy 
products  made  from  thte  volume  of  milk. 

It  Is  unjust  that  our  dairymen  should  be 
flooded  with  dairy  products  from  other  coun- 
tries just  after  having  reduced  domestic  mUk 
production  to  match  consumer  requirements. 

In  a  year's  time,  reduced  U.S.  milk  produc- 
tion has  resulted  In  an  Increase  of  about 
$1  per  hundredweight  In  the  farm  price. 
The  higher  prices,  however,  have  increased 
the  pressure  of  foreign  nations  to  sell  In  the 
Tr.S.  market,  and  American  Importers  are 
moving  to  obtain  lower  cost  butterfat  from 

abroad.  „    ,.  j   ^v. 

The  higher  prices  also  have  affected  the 
cost  of  living  m  the  United  States  and,  thus, 
many  persons  within  the  government  are 
encouraging  Imports  a»  a  means  of  control- 
Ung  (reducing)  consumer  prices. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  dairy  Industry  is 
plagued  with  Imports  In  view  of  the  law 
which  suppoeedly  controls  such  Imports  as 
a  means  of  supporting  prices  to  farmers. 

Dairy  Imports  have  been  limited  since  1953 
by  authority  of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1936.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, import  quotas  are  established  for  speci- 
fic dairy  products  such  as  butter,  cheddar 
cheese  Edam  and  Gouda,  blue  mold  cheese. 
Italian  type  cheese,  and  certain  other  prod- 
ucts The  total  allowable  imports  of  these 
prescribed  products  presently  amount  to  11 
mllllan  pounds  of  butterfat  or  the  equivalent 
of  292  million  pounds  of  milk. 

The  problem  Ues  in  the  fact  that  imports 
are  controlled  on  speclflcally  defined  dairy 
products,  such  as  cheddar  cheese  or  butter. 
But  there  Is  no  limitation  on  other  dairy 
products  brought  into  this  country. 

Although  federal  hearings  have  been  re- 
quested time  and  again  to  further  restrict 
Imports  under  present  law,  the  sad  fact  Is 
that  the  amount  of  dairy  products  Imported 
has  been  allowed  to  grow,  and  foreign  ex- 
porters are  gaining  a  stronger  foothold  In 
the  American  market. 

FAVOa   TO    swlss    BACKFIRES 

When  the  Import  quotas  were  first  estab- 
lished, Swiss  cheese  was  exempted.  The 
amount  of  such  Imports  from  Switzerland 
was  small.  It  waa  not  long,  however,  before 
other  nations  began  producing  Swiss  cheese 
for  export  to  the  United  States.  During  the 
past  year,  Swiss  cheese  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  from  Finland.  Austria,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  Netherlands,  West 
Germany  and,  of  course,  Switzerland. 

It  just  isn't  logical  to  import  Swiss  cheese 
from  all  over  the  world,  particularly  when  we 
make  the  best  right  here  at  home.  The 
reason  for  the  impMts  has  nothing  to  do 
with  need  or  the  art  of  making  a  specialty 
cheese.  Foreign  Swlas  cheese  simply  enters 
the  market  at  a  lower  price  [becauae  of  lower 
labor  coste]  than  that  produced  In  the  United 

Another  case  in  point,  the  1965-66  fiscal 
year  quota  on  Imported  cheddar  cheese 
amounts  to  3.7  mllUon  pounds.  Ironically, 
however,  Colby  cheese  is  not  subject  to  lim- 
itation. Colby  cheese  is  very  similar  to  ched- 
dar and  displaces  cbeddar  in  the  market. 
Total  imports  of  Coilby  cheese  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1966  were  28.5  million 
pounds — an  annual  rate  of  38  million  pounds. 
This  Is  more  than  10  times  the  quota  for 
Cheddar  cheese.  If  tftere  Is  no  restriction  on 
the  importation  of  Colby  cheese,  what  Is 
gained  by  placing  a  limit  on  cheddar? 

Importation  of  butterfat  for  the  Ice  cream 
market  perhaps  has  been  the  most  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Intent  of  the  United  States 
Import  control  law.    Butterfat,  In  constantly 


increasing  volumes,  has  been  Imported  as 
frozen  cream,  butter  oil,  and  mixtures  of 
butterfat  and  sugar. 

Frozen  cream  Imports  pose  a  double 
threat.  They  displace  sales  for  the  domestic 
cream,  thus  serving  to  break  the  cream  mar- 
ket. At  the  same  time,  these  imports  force 
our  own  cream  into  butter,  adding  to  the 
supply  and  adversely  affecting  the  market 
price  for  butter.  Frozen  cream  is  not  re- 
stricted by  present  controls. 

The  butter  quota,  as  established  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  is  707,000  pounds  per 
year.  The  butter  quota  was  first  circum- 
vented through  the  Importation  of  butter 
oil.  When  this  fact  was  brought  to  a  hear- 
ing, the  Tariff  Commission  responded  by 
placing  an  import  quota  on  butter  oil.  This 
butter  oU  quota  was  1.2  million  pounds  per 
year,  more  than  doubling  the  estabUshed 
quota  for  butter. 

Thus,  a  quota  was  established  on  butter  oil 
on  the  basis  of  a  history  of  imports,  even 
though  those  imports  were  made  in  circum- 
vention of  the  butter  quota!  Once  a  prod- 
uct has  been  imported,  it  Is  difficult  to  have 
It  totally  excluded  thereafter. 

After  the  flow  of  butter  oil  was  restricted 
through  quota,  mixtures  of  butterfat  and 
sugar  appeared  in  the  market  for  the  first 
time.  The  product,  called  Exylone.  was  used 
by  the  ice  cream  trade,  displacing  our  own 
butterfat,  which  then  had  to  be  made  Into 
butter.  ^ 

The  ImporUtlon  of  Exylone  as  a  circum- 
vention of  the  quota  on  butter  oil  was  so 
obvious  that,  after  a  further  hearing,  the 
Tariff  Commission  established  a  zero  quote 
for  Exylone.  The  quota,  however,  was  made 
applicable  only  on  products  contelning  45 
percent  or  more  of  butterfat. 

The  dairy  industry  argued  that  this  lim- 
itation would  merely  serve  to  invite  mixtures 
containing  less  than  45  percent  of  butterfat. 
and  this  is  exactly  what  happened.  Junex— 
a  product  containing  44  percent  butterfat 
and  55  percent  sugar— promptly  made  its 
appearance. 

In  the  first  10  months  of  1966.  83  million 
pounds  of  Junex  entered  the  United  States 
market.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  a 
recent  order  under  the  Sugar  Act,  limited 
Imports  of  mixtures  of  butterfat  and  sugar 
containing  more  than  25  percent  sugar.  Both 
the  dairy  and  sugar  industries  pointed  out 
that  this  limitation  would  be  ineffective  be- 
catise  products  contelning  less  than  25  per- 
cent sugar  would  be  Imported  on  a  proflteble 
basis. 

As  predicted,  the  new  regulation  merely 
changed  the  combination  of  the  product 
again,  as  mixtures  with  44  percent  butterfat 
and  24  percent  sugar  are  now  being  Imported 
at  a  lower  butterfat  cost  than  represented 
by  the  American  market. 

CHEESE   agreement   FAILS 

The  first  imports  of  Colby  cheese  were  from 
New  Zealand.  When  the  Imports  reached  a 
volume  which  made  It  obvious  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done,  a  voltmtary  limit  was 
negotiated  with  the  New  Zealand  govern- 
ment, and  later  was  extended  to  AustraUa 
pnrt  Ireland. 

Now  expired,  this  agreement  has  not  been 
extended.  The  reason  is  that,  while  exports 
to  the  United  Stetes  were  limited  by  some 
countries,  other  countries  entered  the 
market. 

During  the  past  year,  Colby  cheese  has 
been  shipped  to  the  United  Stetes  from 
Prance,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Ireland,  Austria, 
Australia.  Bulgaria,  and  West  Germany. 

Thus,  voluntary  agreements  are  no  answer. 
They  merely  serve  to  penalize  those  coun- 
tries which  are  wUUng  to  cooperate  with  us 
by  limiting  their  exports  to  the  United 
Stetes. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
dilemma  which  confronts  the  dairy  Industry 
under  present  law. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 


after  careful  study,  developed  a  new  Import 
control  program  which  was  incorporated  into 
a  bill  by  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin 
and  co-sponsored  by  21  other  senators.  It 
was  introduced  in  the  United  Stetes  Senate 
on  April  25,  1966.  as  S.  3273. 

Under  this  bill,  all  Imports  would  be  sub- 
ject to  limitation.  The  Secretery  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  authorized  to  permit  entry 
of  dairy  products  for  any  year  In  amounts 
toteling  not  more  than  the  annual  quan- 
tity Imported  during  the  five  calendar  years 
of  1961  through  1965.  The  totel  quantity 
would  be  adjusted,  upward  or  downward  per- 
centagewise, with  changes  in  the  total  size 
of  the  market. 

In  other  words,  foreign  countries  would 
share  In  the  growth  of  the  United  States 
market  in  the  same  proportion  as  United 
States  producers,  but  their  exports  could  not 
grow  by  displacing  United  States  production. 

Under  the  new  proposal,  the  President 
may  authorize  the  Importation  of  additional 
quantities  of  dairy  products  in  the  public 
interest.  No  such  Imports,  however,  would 
be  permitted  If  the  farm  price  for  milk  were 
less  than  parity,  unless  the  Secretary  re- 
moved a  corresponding  amount  from  the 
domestic  market.  This  removal  would  be  in 
addition  to  purchases  for  price  support  and 
other  commitments  of  the  government. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  there  would  be 
no  circumvention  of  import  quotas.  The 
door  would  be  closed  to  any  article  of  com- 
merce containing  any  significant  amount  of 
butterfat,  soUds-not-fat,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  It  would  be  necessary  for 
importers  to  secure  permits,  and  the  amounts 
would  be  held  in  check  by  the  total  average 
annual  Imports  during  the  1961-65  base 
period. 

Similar  bills  were  Introduced  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  •  Activities  *ln  support  of 
the  new  program  in  1966  were  preliminary. 
The  big  push  should  come  In  1967.  Such 
legislation  ~  can  be  successful  only  If  fully 
supported  by  all  dairymen  throughout  the 
United  Stetes.  It  could  be  the  most  Im- 
portant agricultural  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  since  passage  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 


UNITED  STATES  GIVES  POLAND 
PLAN  TO  CUT  DEBT 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  December  30, 
1966,  carried  an  interesting  item  which 
is  illustrative  of  the  present  U.S.  policy 
to  kill  the  Communist  countries  of  East- 
em  Europe  with  kindness.  While  Po- 
land actively  aids  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  North 
Vietnam  to  kill  and  cripple  American 
servicemen  and  Vietnamese  in  his  cam- 
paign of  terror,  the  United  States  looks 
the  other  way  and  cancels  several  mil- 
lion in  Polish  debt  payments,  due  the 
United  States  in  the  coming  year. 

This  much  is  certain:  a  review  will 
be  made  in  the  90th  Congress  of  the 
many  facets  of  this  insane  policy  with  a 
view  to  providing  for  the  American  voter 
a  compelling  argument  for  changing 
such  policy  by  changing  administrations 
in  1968. 

I  ask  that  the  item,  "United  States 
Gives  Poland  Plan  To  Cut  Debt,"  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


United  States  Gives  Poland  Plan  To  Cur 
Debt 

Warsaw,  Poland. — U.S.  Ambassador  John 
A.  Gronouskl  handed  Poland  yesterday  a 
plan  to  cancel  several  mllion  dollars  In  debt 
paymente.  due  the  United  States  In  the 
coming  year,  by  spending  the  money  In 
Poland. 

Gronouskl  presented  the  proposal  to  Dep- 
uty Foreign  Minister  Jozef  Wlnlewlcz  and 
Foreign  Trade  Minister  Wltold  Trampczyn- 
skl. 

A  U.S.  Embassy  spokesman  said  Gronouskl 
had  received  a  go-ahead  from  Washington  to 
discuss  the  financing  of  "mutually  bene- 
ficial" projects  with  Polish  obligations. 

The  nature  of  the  projecte,  requiring  even- 
tual approval  by  Congress,  and  the  price  teg, 
were  not  disclosed.  There  was  no  immediate 
reaction  from  the  Polish  government. 

The  proposal  was  described  as  an  American 
initiative  within  President  Johnson's  pwUcy 
of  building  "bridges  of  understanding"  to 
Communist  nations  of  East  Europe. 

Gronouskl  has  been  holding  Informal  talks 
here  searching  for  mutually  beneficial  proj- 
ects to  help  Poland  work  off  its  debt  to  the 
United  States.  Heavy  1967  Installments  fall 
due  starting  Monday. 

The  plan  was  said  to  be  a  "package"  of 
projects  including  some  buildings  and  pub- 
lic works  such  as  hospitels  or  a  nursing  in- 
stitute, some  technical  equipment,  and  some 
research  projects. 

Technical  equipment  under  discussion  has 
included  tape-recording  studios  for  the 
teaching  of  English. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  PUBLIC 

MANAGEMENT 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  August  more  than  40  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House  intro- 
duced legislation  to  create  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management  with 
the  mandate  of  determining  whether  the 
management  techniques  of  systems 
analysis,  developed  so  successfully  in  our 
space  and  defense  programs,  could  be 
applied  to  the  solution  of  nondefense 
public  problems  such  fis  transportation, 
pollution  control,  health  services,  and 
others.  Since  that  t;me  we  have  re- 
ceived considerable  expressions  of  inter- 
est and  support  for  the  legislation  and 
for  the  concept  of  using  our  most  mod- 
ern management  tools  to  improve  the 
quality  of  American  life. 

On  November  4  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave 
its  endorsement  to  the  measure  and  we 
have  been  most  heartened  by  the  ex- 
pressions of  interest  from  the  business 
community. 

There  is  also  increasing  evidence  at 
all  levels  of  government  that  the  old  ap- 
proaches are  no  longer  sufficient.  In 
our  initial  statement  we  commented  at 
length  on  the  California  research  con- 
tracts, and  we  have  also  been  made 
aware  of  the  efforts  in  New  York  State, 
New  York  City,  and  other  areas  to  use 
these  new  tools  to  improve  governmental 
efficiency  and  effectiveness.    Vice  Presi- 


dent Humphrey,  speaking  on  November 
16,  said: 

We  have  seen,  too,  what  government  re- 
search and  development  contracts  given  to 
the  university  and  to  private  corporations 
have  produced  In  overcoming  scientific  and 
technological  obstacles  in  a  remarkably  short 
time. 

The  same  partnership  concept,  the  same 
systems  approach;  the  same  Investment  In 
research  and  development,  applied  to  other 
pubUc  needs  may  prove  to  be  the  way  in 
which  our  rich  nation  may  fijially  be  able  to 
overcome  economic  and  social  problems 
which  have  been  generations  In  the  making. 

Senator  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  has  also 
introduced  legislation  that  would  ap- 
proach the  application  of  modem  man- 
agement to  the  public  sector.  In  short, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  growing  agreement 
that  rational  management  will  be  re- 
quired if  we  are  to  allocate  our  resources 
wisely  and  develop  comprehensive  ap- 
proaches to  our  mammoth  public  prob- 
lems. Right  here  in  the  Congress  we 
made  a  start  in  this  direction  last  year  in 
passing  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Acts,  each  de- 
signed to  encourage  a  comprehensive 
program  to  revitalize  our  cities  and  clean 
up  our  rivers  and  streams. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can  focus 
attention  on  these  new  tools  at  our  dis- 
posal in  the  90th  Congress  and  am  rein- 
troducing the  bill  along  with  40  of  my 
colleagues.  Early  hearings  on  the  meas- 
ure would  help  to  educate  the  Congress 
and  the  public  on  the  possibilities  for  a 
completely  new  attack  on  our  national 
problems,  on  the  dimensions  for  par- 
ticipation that  these  tools  open  up  for 
the  private  sector,  and  on  the  experience 
of  States  and  cities  in  applying  these 
techniques. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  a 
copy  of  the  statement  I  made  at  the  time 
of  the  first  introduction  of  the  bill  last 
summer,  and  an  article  by  Max  Ways 
which  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
Fortune  magazine  in  which  he  discusses 
the  advances  in.  problem-solving  tech- 
niques that  are  increasingly  available  to 
us. 

The  statement  and  article  follow: 
Managing  the  P>t7Blic  Business 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Massachusette 
[Mr.   Morse)    Is  recognized   for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  over  40 
Members  of  the  minority  of  this  House  have 
Introduced  legislation  which  would  create, 
If  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stetes,  a  Commission  on  Public  Management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  Members  who 
filed  this  legislation  are  the  following: 

F.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachusetts; 
John  B.  Anderson,  of  Illinois;  Mark 
Andrews,  of  North  Dakota;  William  H. 
Bates,  of  Massachvisetts;  Alphonzo  Bell,  of 
California;  William  S.  Broomfield.  of  Michi- 
gan; Clarence  Brown.  Jr.,  of  Ohio;  Howard 
H.  Callaway,  of  Georgia;  Elford  A.  Ceder- 
BERG,  of  Michigan;  Don  H.  Clausen,  of 
California;  James  C.  Cleveland,  of  New 
Hampsht£$- 

■^JffieCuM  C.  Cramer,  of  Florida;  Guenn 
Cunningham,  of  Nebraska;  Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  of  Missouri;   Edward  J.  Debwinski, 
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of  nunols;  ROBKBT  Dole,  ot  Kansas;  John  J. 
Duncan,  of  Tennessee;  Ficrknce  P.  Dwtxx, 
of  New  Jersey;  Robert  F.  Ellswobth,  of 
Kansas;  John  Erlenborn,  of  nilnoU;  Papi. 
FmoLET,  of  Illinois;  Pete*  H.  B.  Fbelinc- 
HtTTSEN,  of  New  Jersey;  Setmottr  Haij>ern, 
of  New  York. 

Frank  J.  Horton,  of  New  York;  Craig 
HosMER,  of  California;  Theodore  Kupfer- 
MAN,  of  New  York;  Odin  Langen,  of  Minne- 
sota: Robert  McCi.obt,  of  Illinois;  Joseph  M. 
McDade,  of  Pennsylvania;  Chari.es  McC. 
Mathias,  Jr.,  of  Maryland;  Chester  L.  Mize, 
of  Kansas;  Charues  A.  Mosher,  of  Ohio; 
Albert  H.  QxnE,  of  Minnesota;  Charlotte  T. 
Reid,  of  Illinois. 

OcDEN  B.  Reid,  of  New  York;  Ed  Beineke, 
of  California;  Howard  W.  Robison,  of  New 
York;  Donald  Rumsteld,  of  Illinois;  Herman 
T.  ScHNEEBELi,  of  Pennsylvania;  Richard  S. 
Schweikeb,  of  Pennsylvania;  Garnzb  E. 
Shriver,  of  ECansas;  Henrt  P.  Smith  m,  of 
New  York;  J.  William  Stanton,  of  Oblo; 
Bob  Wilson,  of  California;  and  John  W. 
Wtdler,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  over  tbe  past 
decade  enacted  a  host  of  creative  programs 
designed  to  solve  oiir  public,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  We  have  made  Important 
strides  forward  In  education,  health  care, 
pollution  control  and  urban  development, 
but  the  dimensions  of  our  remaining  prob- 
lems are  staggering:  10.000  of  our  Nation's 
commvmltles  will  face  serious  problems  of  air 
pollution;  the  demand  for  water  consump- 
tion may  exceed  the  available  supply  before 
the  end  of  this  century;  there  are  9  million 
substandard  housing  units  In  tbe  United 
States,  most  of  them  In  urban  areas;  traffic 
Jams  cost  the  Nation  over  $6  billion  each 
year,  and  scientific  and  technical  Informa- 
tion is  doubling  every  16  years. 

It  Is  clear  that  problems  of  this  magnitude 
are  not  susceptible  to  tbe  traditional  solu- 
tions. We  must  reach  beyond  our  hUtory  for 
new  ways  to  manage  the  public  business 
effectively  and  economically. 

We  have  available  to  us  already  a  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  technology  In  private  In- 
dustry. We  have  seen  how  new  techniques 
of  management  analysis — the  so-called  "sys- 
tems approach" — have  streamlined  our  de- 
fense establishment  and  brought  tbe  uni- 
verse within  man's  reach.  We  must  now  de- 
termine whether  these  techniques  can  help 
clean  our  water,  educate  our  children  and 
Improve  the  quality  of  life  In  our  cities. 

We  are  today  Introducing  legislation  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Public 
Management. 

This  Commission  would  bring  to  bear  on 
the  management  of  pul^Ilc  business  the  very 
best  minds  in  private  Industry,  Ctovemment, 
labor,  and  education.  Its  mandate  is  to  an- 
swer two  fundamental  questions:  How  can 
new  management  technology  aid  tis  in  solv- 
ing problema  that  lie  in  the  nondefense 
sector?  What  is  the  best  way  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  these  new  tech- 
niques provide? 

the  significance  of  the  proposal. 
The  technological  revolution  of  our  times 
has  brought  with  it  the  capacity  to  solve  the 
most  difficult  problems  which  modern  society 
faces.  And  it  has  brought  this  challenge: 
Can  our  political  creativity  keep  pace  with 
the  relentless  march  of  science  and  with  the 
mounting  complexity  of  an  Increasingly  ur- 
ban society? 

The  Commission  which  we  propose  today 
represents  merely  the  first  step  in  an  entirely 
new  departure  In  American  political  thinking. 
We  wish  to  see  tbe  free  enterprise  system 
with  its  new  capacities  engaged  in  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  solution  of  public  problems. 
In  one  sense  the  concept  is  as  revolutionary 
in  political  science  as  the  technological  ex- 
plosion has  been  in  physical  science.  In 
another  sense,  the  concept  is  as  old  as  free 
enterprise  and  America  itself. 

Systems  management  techniques  and  tools 
hsn  given  to  the  private  sector  a  capacity 


for  problem  solving  that  the  government  has 
not  yet  developed.  It  is  Imperative  to  recog- 
nize the  opportunity  tbat  this  technology 
in  private  hands  affords  our  society  to  solve 
gnawing  and  longterm  social  problems  with- 
out relying  solely  on  government  to  pirovide 
the  answers,  the  machiaery,  the  manpower 
and  the  money. 

By  engaging  the  private  sector  the  govern- 
ment can  employ  the  tnoet  modern  tech- 
nology available  without  expanding  its  own 
Influence  into  the  everyday  lives  of  human 
beings. 

We  should  not  Ignore  the  caution  urged 
by  those  who  see  modern  technology  only 
as  the  precursor  of  a  society  of  robots,  where 
Individual  Identity  Is  subsumed  in  the  mass 
production  of  everything  from  man's  com- 
forts to  his  personality.  We  can  avoid  that 
world,  the  world  of  "1994,"  only  if  we  make 
the  new  technology  our  servant,  and  not  al- 
low it  to  be  our  master.  The  best  assurance 
that  the  progress  of  science  will  not  mesui 
the  insignificance  of  man  Is  to  recognize  the 
revolution  In  technology,  to  anticipate  its 
growth,  to  assure  adequate  personal  safe- 
guards from  its  excesse*.  and  to  employ  it 
for  the  betterment  of  man.  We  must  not 
merely  be  awed  by  science;  we  must  be  in- 
spired by  it  to  summon  equal  creativity  in 
the  political  and  economic  fields. 

Through  basic  systems  management  ap- 
proaches, the  Increasin^y  serious  and  com- 
plex problems  of  water  and  air  pollution  can 
be  brought  under  conttol.  The  new  tech- 
nology can  test  for  pollution;  it  can  antici- 
pate pollution;  It  can  provide  the  techniques 
to  prevent  and  correct  pollution.  Using  the 
systems  approach  society  can  measure  to- 
day's needs  against  the  supply  for  decades 
to  come  and  can  provide  the  formulas  for 
conservation  which  can  allow  the  citizens 
of  today  to  take  advantage  of  their  resources 
without  impairing  the  life  of  future  gen- 
erations. 

The  air  and  surface  transportation  prob- 
lems of  today  are  but  nothing  compared  to 
the  problems  which  can  be  predicted  for  to- 
morrow. Systems  management  techniques 
can  be  applied  to  the  problems  of  urban 
transportation  to  permit  the  free  flow  of  city 
workers  to  suburban  homes.  And  only  the 
use  of  systems  management  techniques  and 
equipment  can  resolve  the  Incredibly  compli- 
cated problems  of  air  safety  and  air  traffic 
simultaneously.  Our  systems  are  barely  ade- 
quate today,  and  it  takes  no  prophet  to  know 
that  the  growth  of  air  .travel  will  continue 
on  Its  sudden  expansion. 

Increasingly,  the  problems  of  urban  bous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  and  urban  development 
will  be  appreciated,  as  they  should  be,  as 
continuing  concerns  of  an  industrial  society. 
The  application  of  systems  technology  and  of 
the  equipment  upon  which  it  depends  can 
improve  the  efficient  design  of  housing,  can 
simplify  the  planning  of  housing  patterns, 
provide  for  more  efficient  and  rapid  adminis- 
tration of  housing  development  programs, 
develop  testing  systems  to  assure  the  main- 
tenance of  safe  standeirds,  and  promise  a  life 
of  greater  ease  and  contfort  in  the  home  of 
every  American. 

In  education,  in  health  services,  in  law  en- 
forcement— and  equally  Important  in  re- 
habilitation— in  the  distribution  of  public 
welfare — in  all  these  areas  and  more,  the 
United  States  has  within  its  grasp  a  com- 
pletely new  set  of  tooU.  We  must  proceed 
carefully;  we  must  proceed  with  order.  But 
we  must  proceed.  TTiat  Is  the  reason  why  we 
prop>oee  this  Commlssloa — to  survey  the  tools 
at  hand  and  to  consider  their  application 
to  the  problems  which  confront  our  society. 
Three  facts  have  lefl  to  this  initiative. 
First,  the  domestic  problems  of  our  iirban 
society  are  growing  more  awesome  and  com- 
plicated everyday,  and  too  many  assume  that 
only  government  can  tolve  them.  Second, 
there  exists  a  technology  for  problem  solving 
and  administration  which  seems  uniquely 
suited  for  application  tp  these  public  prob- 
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lems.  Third,  that  systems  management 
technology  is  in  the  hands  of  U.S.  industry, 
which  in  a  fortuitous  alliance  with  Govern- 
ment can  solve  the  problems  within  a  frame- 
work of  free  enterprise.  There  is  a  need  for 
political  creativity  now;  and  thus  a  need 
for  the  Commission  we  propose. 

NEED    FOR    A    NATIONAL    COMMISSION 

The  taslss  of  management  in  both  public 
and  private  enterprise  have  become  more  dif- 
ficult and  complex  due  to  the  very  nature 
of  the  problems  Inherent  in  a  dynamic  and 
growing  society  such  as  ours  and  advances  In 
science  and  technology.  The  problems  of 
managing  even  the  largest  Federal  programs 
of  a  generation  ago  were  small  compared  to 
those  of  today.  All  levels  of  government — 
Federal,  State,  and  local — are  flndlng  It  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  solve  their  complex 
management  problems  on  a  piece-meal  basis, 
to  a  lEurge  extent  because  they  lack  the  man- 
agement techniques  and  skills  that  have 
been  applied  so  successfully  in  private 
industry. 

Although  there  are  studies  in  progress 
dealing  with  the  use  of  systems  analysis  in 
several  speciflc  nondefense  areas,  the  ques- 
tions of  where  the  systems  approach  is  most 
applicable  and  how  it  best  can  be  applied  are 
still  largely  unanswered.  It  is  our  belief  that 
these  crucial  questions  require  the  attention 
of  a  Commission,  appointed  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  to  include  the  best  minds 
in  the  field  of  modern  management  tech- 
nology. This  Commission  can  complete  a 
comprehensive  study  and  investigatlpil,  tak- 
ing utmost  advantage  of  the  assistance  of 
such  testimony  and  consultation  from  recog- 
nized experts  in  the  field  as  can  bfe  obtained 
diiring  its  active  life  of  30  months. 

Some  of  our  distinguished  colleagues  have 
recently  Introduced  legislation:  which  would 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
either  directly  by  executive  departments  or 
through  grants  to  the  States,  for  contracts 
witll  universities  or  other  public  or  private 
institutions  or  organizations  which  would  at- 
tempt to  apply  the  systems  analysis  approach 
to  public  problems.  We  fully  support  our  col- 
leagues on  the  basic  issue  of  stimulating  gov- 
ernmental support  for  such  endeavors,  but  we 
also  believe  that  a  national  commission  is  re- 
quired first  to  provide  the  overall  analysis  and 
informed  recommendations  needed  by  all  gov- 
ernmental authorities  who  may  have  reason 
to  use  the  systems  approach  in  the  future. 

Initially  this  Commission  must  define  the 
problems  involved.  Then  It  must  determine 
the  applicability  of  the  many  systems  analysis 
and  management  techniques  as  they  relate  to 
a  myriad  of  problems  ranging  from  those  rel- 
atively simple  and  local  in  nature  to  ex- 
tremely complex  national  Issues.  Finally,  it 
must  recommend  optimum  means  for  devel- 
oping government-private  enterprise  coop- 
eration to  encourage  and  support  the  tech- 
niques found  to  be  applicable.  Unless  these 
crucial  points  are  Investigated  thoroughly,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  provide  guidelines  for  the 
many  future  applications  of  the  systems  ap- 
proach, and  Instead  we  will  be  limited  to  trial 
and  error  procedures.  We  require  a  "concep- 
tual definition"  phase — to  borrow  from  De- 
partmeat  of  Defense  terminology — before  we 
can  move  full  speed  into  the  implementation 
phase.  This,  in  fact,  is  merely  using  good 
systems  analysis  procedure. 

Technology  will  continue  to  expand,  and 
the  Commission  should  anticipate  its  growth. 
The  Commission  should  become  a  repository 
of  information  on  how  the  management  tech- 
niques presently  available  have  been  applied, 
provide  Information  and  guidance  to  business 
and  government  through  seminars,  confer- 
ences, and  appropriate  publications  and  en- 
courage the  best  talent  in  government,  busi- 
ness, and  the  universities  to  study  public 
management  problems.  It  should  consider 
how  existing  and  new  techniques  can  be  fed 
into  the  legislative  and  administrative  proc- 
esses on  a  continuing  basis.  It  should  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  question  of  bow  to  insure 


tbat  new  legislative  programs  provide  for  data 
that  will  make  systems  management  possible 
and  take  Into  accoimt  the  necessary  Interrela- 
tionships between  programs  and  agencies. 

NEW  management  TOOLS 

What  are  these  new  management  tools? 
Although  there  is  no  completely  accepted 
name  or  definition  covering  the  whole  area 
of  new  management  technology,  it  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  the  "systems  approach". 
The  concept  has  been  developed  primarily 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
the  aerospace  industry  for  the  development 
and  production  of  major  weapon  and  space 
systems.  Although  the  term  "system"  is  by 
no  means  a  new  one,  the  high  degree  of  ex- 
pertise in"  this  area  now  available  within  a 
sizable  segment  of  U.S.  industry  and  the  Fed- 
eral defense  and  space  agencies  has  only  re- 
cently come  of  i!ge. 

The  systems  approach  Is  a  way  of  thinking 
about  the  Job  of  management.  It  provides 
a  means  for  arriving  at  the  best  solution  to 
a  complex  problem  or  combination  of  prob- 
lems by  means  of  a  logical  process  of  identi- 
fication and  control  of  all  their  Interrelated 
segments.  The  genius  of  the  systems  ap- 
proach is  its  ability  to  bring  order  out  of  tre- 
mendous numbers  of  diverse  and  Interacting 
elements  and  factors — order  that  not  only 
stabilizes  but  creates  the  conditions  for  prog- 
ress as  well. 

The  approach  has  two  main  features. 
First,  the  problem  or  problems  to  be  solved 
are  rigorously  defined,  in  terms  of  perform- 
ance objectives  rather  than  in  terms  of  prod- 
uct specifications  or  particular  technologies. 
Thus  Instead  of  specifying  the  types  of  gar- 
bage disposal,  sewage,  or  antipolluUon  de- 
vices required  to  provide  an  Integrated  waste 
management  system,  in  a  community,  the 
system  objectives  would  be  defined  in  terms 
such  as  the  desired  purity  of  the  water  sup- 
ply, the  percent  allowable  impurities  in  the 
air,  and  the  convenience  desired  by  the 
housewife  in  the  disposal  of  solid  waste — all 
tied  to  a  realistic  cost  and  time  schedule. 

The  second  feature  of  the  systems  ap- 
proach is  its  emphasis  on  the  interrelations 
within  a  system.  Rather  than  dividing  a 
problem  into  manageable  subproblems  and 
solving  each  independently,  the  systems  ap- 
proach enables  the  managers  to  develop  and 
Implement  a  plan  capable  of  achieving  the 
entire  objective.  It  provides  for  comprehen- 
sive planning,  traces  out  the  effect  of  any 
set  of  choices  and  decisions  upon  all  other 
relevant  decisions,  and  then  arrives  at  the 
solution  to  the  total  problem.  Thus  the 
problem  of  water  resources  for  any  given 
area  Involves  water  sources,  land  use,  urban 
development,  waste  disposal,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Since  each  factor  is  so 
closely  linked  with  the  others,  the  problem 
must  be  looked  at  as  a  whole. 

Systems  analysis  has  been  described  as  "a 
technology  which  applies  the  scientific 
method  to  the  allocation  of  limited  resources 
among  a  variety  of  competing  demands.  The 
goals  of  the  system  are  defined — the  train 
must  arrive  on  time;  the  constraints  and 
conditions  are  stated — cost  or  time  limits. 
Sjrstems  analysis  attempts  to  arrive  at  the 
optimum  satisfaction  of  the  goals  within  the 
stated  condition." 

The  application  of  the  systems  approach 
and  Its  related  analytical  tools  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  large  variety  of  national  and  local 
problems  in  the  nondefense  sector  holds 
great  promise  for  the  future.  The  possibili- 
ties have  already  been  recognized  by  a  num- 
ber of  commentators. 

The  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress,  In  Its 
February  1966  report,  pointed  out  that: 

"There  is  a  strong  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  systems  analysis  capabilities  In  indi- 
vidual branches  of  the  Government  and  in 
Congress.  Beyond  this,  there  is  the  broader 
question  of  how  these  different  intellectual 
resources,  which  are  being  employed  orlmar- 


lly  to  deal  with  the  programs  of  the  agen- 
cies, can  be  coordinated  and  used  for  the 
analysis  of  the  various  social  problems  that 
confront  us." 

In  addition  to  speciflc  recommendations 
for  the  application  of  new  technologies  and 
management  techniques  -In  such  areas  as 
health  care,  transportation,  control  of  air 
and  water  pollution,  and  housing,  the  Com- 
mission pointed  out  the  need  to  Improve  the 
decision-making  process  which  determines 
the  priority  of  various  proposals.  The  Com- 
mission said: 

"Such  decisions  are  often  made  piecemeal 
with  no  relation  to  each  other — vested  Inter- 
ests are  often  able  to  obtain  unjust  shares, 
and — few  mechanisms  are  available  which 
allow  us  to  see  the  range  of  alternatives  and 
thus  enable  us  to  choose  with  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  consequences  of  our  choices." 

CXTRRENT  examples 

Examples  of  attempts  to  apply  these  mod- 
ern management  principles  to  State  ana 
local   affairs   already   exist. 

The  so-called  "California  studies"  make  up 
one  such  set  of  examples.  In  November 
1964,  the  State  of  California  announced  its 
plan  for  the  application  of  systems  engineer- 
ing techniques  to  four  Important  public 
problems. 

This  plan  was  predicated  on  three  pri- 
mary considerations.  First,  national  con- 
sideration was  being  given  to  the  possibility 
of  reduced  Federal  spending  in  defense. 
Second,  California  had  a  particularly  large 
investment  in  the  defense,  aerospace,  and 
electronic  industries,  and  was  therefore  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  a  cutback.  These 
industries  also  provided  the  State  with  ex- 
perienced practitioners  in  systems  tech- 
nology. Third,  the  State  had  a  continuing 
concern  with  a  number  of  problems :  air  and 
water  pollution,  crime,  population  growth 
and  planning,  welfare,  education,  and  so  on. 

Preliminary  discussions  between  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  and  Industry  leaders  indicated 
that  there  was  considerable  enthusiasm  for 
initiating  studies  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  applying  "systems  engineering"  and 
"systems  analysis"  to  socioeconomic  prob- 
lems. As  the  likelihood  of  reduced  defense 
spending  diminished  the  focus  of  these  dis- 
cussions changed  somewhat  from  "How  can 
we  help  the  distressed  aerospace  industry?" 
to  "How  can  we  make  a  new  and  broader  use 
of  available  skills?" 

Following  a  round  of  competitive  bidding 
in  which  each  bidder  outlined  the  approach 
he  would  take  and  the  resources  he  would 
apply  to  the  study,  the  State  of  California 
awarded  four  $100,000  study  contracts  to 
aerospace  firms.  The  areas  selected  for 
study  were  transportation,  waste  manage- 
ment, crime,  and  Information  control. 

The  State  of  California  is  currently  evalu- 
ating, with  the  assistance  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  others,  the  results  of  these  four 
studies.  Preliminary  evaluation  indicates 
that  it  is  feasible  to  apply  the  systems  capa- 
bility of  the  aerospace  Industry  to  socio- 
economic problems  and  produce  meaningful 
and  valuable  results.  In  fact,  California  is 
so  enthusiastic  over  their  success  that  addi- 
tional studies  are  being  initiated  to  utilize 
the  systems  approach  in  analyzing  land  use 
in  Santa  Clara  County  and  statewide  social 
welfare  programs.  The  State  anticipates 
conducting  follow-on  studies  on  a  solid  waste 
subsystem  of  an  Integrated  waste  manage- 
ment system,  a  statewide  crime  information 
system,  and  a  federated  statewide  informa- 
tion system  tielng  together  all  State  and 
local  agencies. 

One  can  cite  many  other  examples  of  sys- 
tems analysis  applied  by  forward-thinking 
governments.  The  city  of  New  York,  under 
the  dynamic  leadership  of  John  Lindsay,  is 
moving  toward  a  near  real-time  Information 
system  which  will  tie  all  of  the  city's  depart- 
ments and  agencies  into  an  Integrated  com- 
puter-based syst^u.  This  system  will  pro- 
vide  data   In   usable   form   for   the   policy- 


makers as  well  as  for  those  at  the  operating 
level. 

New  York  State  Is  currently  developing  a 
computer-based  identification  and  intelli- 
gence system  for  law  enforcement,  the  first 
of  Its  kind  in  the  world.  The  system  will  pro- 
vide unified  iniormation  to  all  State  and 
local  agencies  which  deal  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice.  The  agencies  will 
have  access  only  to  that  portion  of  the  in- 
formation which  falls  within  their  respective 
legal,  right-to-know  restrictions.  The  scope 
of  the  system  is  broad : 

"In  supporX  of  the  normal  dally  operation 
of  (State  and  local)  participating  agencies, 
the  fully  implemented  system  will  provide 
rapid  access  to  summary  criminal  history,  as 
well  as  detailed  criminal,  social,  and  modus 
operandi  data  on  each  subject;  will  rapidly 
transmit  graphic  data,  such  as  photographs 
and  fingerprints,  fraudulent  checks,  warrant- 
aud-wanted  notices,  stolen  motor  vehicles, 
stolen  property,  laundry  marks,  stocks  and 
auto  registration  forgeries;  and  will  provide 
direct  scanning  and  computer-based  search- 
ing of  all  fingerprints  on  file,  the  arrest  and 
disposition  reports,  and  intelligence  infor- 
mation." 

Even  in  the  International  field  the  systems 
approach  is  finding  adherents.  The  Greek 
Government  announced  last  March  that  it  is 
negotiating  a  multlmlUion  dollar  contract 
with  a  large  diversified  American  Industrial 
concern  for  regional  economic  development 
on  the  Island  of  Crete  and  western  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  U.S.  firm,  applying  the  system 
approach  and  developing  proposals  for  review 
and  approval  by  the  Greek  Government,  will 
provide  the  management  capability.  In  10 
years  it  is  hoped  that  both  regions  will  be 
Industrialized  and  transformed  into  tourist 
attractions. 

These  Illustrations  only  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  the  many  large  system  projects  we 
can  anticipate.  We  can  reasonably  predict 
that  many  other  public  problems  as  yet  un- 
heard of,  will  demand  solution.  As  Mr.  Karl 
O.  Harr,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Aerospace  In- 
dustries Association,  has  stated,  "only  if  this 
situation  is  fully  grasped,  only  if  the  ex- 
perience in  coping  with  such  problems  which 
are  already  at  hand  is  analyzed  and  applied, 
and  only  if  the  total  potential  for  addressing 
these  problems  is  positively  exploited,  will 
future  managers  both  in  government  and  out 
have  the  tools  with  which  to  marry  tech- 
nological advances  vrfth  a  society  of  free  men 
■^and  free  institutions." 

We  need  to  focus  attention  on  these  chal- 
lenging ideas  at  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment. The  examples  cited  indicate  that  the 
systems  approach  can  be  used.  However,  we 
need  to  take  a  longer,  more  comprehensive, 
look  at  the  total  opportunity  for  applying 
the  resources  we  have  available  to  us.  The 
proposed  Commission  can  provide  this  neces- 
sary perspective. 

THE    JOB    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

What  speciflc  types  of  questions  could  such 
a  Commission  be  expected  to  study  and 
investigate? 

One  question  Would  Involve  the  definition 
and  categorization  of  those  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  in  the  nondefense  sector  to 
which  the  application  of  the  systems  ap- 
proach appears  to  hold  promise.  Some  of 
these  are  obvious,  particularly  at  the  national 
level,  but  others  such  as  local  community 
problems  are  more  obscure  and  require 
thoughtful  analysis. 

The  California  studies  provide  a  repre- 
sentative listing  of  the  most  crucial  of  tbe 
current  problems  facing  a  large  State.  But 
other  States  and  local  communities  will  have 
different  needs  which  can  also  be  approached 
from  a  total  systems  standpoint.  At  the  na- 
tional level,  the  problems  of  relating  some- 
times conflicting  State  and  local  problems 
Into  cm  Integrated  regional  or  national  sys- 
tem require  a  thorough  analysis. 

The  distinctions  between  the  use  of  sys- 
tems  techniques  for   planning,   organizing. 
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and  controlling  public  programa  also  deserve 
considerable  attention  by  the  CommlMlon. 
Planning  procedures  and  tools  such  as  the 
Planning.  Programing  and  Budgeting  System 
(PPBS),  cost-benefit  analysis,  matbematlcal 
modeling  and  simulation,  operations  analysis, 
and  others  need  to  be  studied  In  the  context 
of  the  real  life  environment  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  planning  operations  to 
determine  how  they  can  best  be  utilized. 

The  planning,  programing,  and  budgeting 
system — PPBS — ^is  an  adaptation  of  a  man- 
agement tool  originally  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  develop  a  clearer  rela- 
tionship between  the  planning  operations  of 
the  various  defense  sectors  and  the  annual 
budgeting  operations  of  the  Department. 
PPBS  Is  currently  being  Installed  throughout 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment  and  Is  also  being  studied  by  several 
State  and  city  governments.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  general  principles  of  PPBS 
will  be  applicable  and  perhaps  mandatory  for 
most  future  public  programs. 

Cost-benefit  analysis,  or  cost-effectiveness 
evaluation,  is  another  management  planning 
tool  developed  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
It  provides  a  framework  of  analysU  enabling 
us  to  select  Isetween  competing  programs 
based  on  the  benefits  versus  the  cost  of  sev- 
eral alternative  approaches.  In  the  defense 
area,  benefits  or  effectiveness  can  be  defined 
in  terms  of  kill  probabUlty  or  payload  or 
other  such  quantitative  measures.  In  the 
nondefense  sector,  the  definition  of  effec- 
tiveness becomes  extremely  complicated  by 
himian  factors  and  political  consideration. 

Tha  use  of  mathematical  modeling  and 
simulation  la  widely  used  in  management 
training  programs  to  Illustrate  the  effects 
of  specific  decisions  in  particular  business 
situations.  Many  other  variations  of  model- 
ing are  in  use,  all  with  the  objective  of 
eliminating  the  need  for  costly  trial  and 
error  In  the  real  world.  But  they  all  have 
certain  limitations  which  need  to  be  ana- 
lysed in  conjunction  with  their  proposed 
application. 

These  planning  tools  can  be  effective  in 
streamlining  the  decision-making  processes 
involved   In   any   type   of  public   program. 
The  decisions,  of  coiurse,  remain  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  authorized  officials,  but  the 
facts  required  to  arrive  at  these  decisions  can 
be  made  more  readily  available  and  useful. 
Other   types  of   management   techniques 
developed  recently  are  concerned  with  the 
control  of  complex  programs  during  their 
implementation.     These  management  tools 
are  Identified  by  such  acronyms  as  PERT, 
PERT/Cost,  PAR,  and  many  others.     Basi- 
cally they  can  be  described  as  near  real-time 
computer-based   information  systems,  such 
as  those  being  developed  in  New  York  State, 
which  provide  the  feedback  Information  on 
program    activities    that    Is    necessary    to 
quickly   Isolate   problem   areas   for   prompt 
management  action.    These  techniques  have 
been  proven  In  some  of  our  largest  weapon 
system    developments,    such    as  H;he   Polaris 
and   Minuteman    ballistic    missile    systems. 
They  now  need  to  be  studied  as  they  relate 
to  public  programs  In  the  nondefense  area, 
where  success  Involves  a  large  human  and 
social  element  rather  than   the  hardware- 
oriented  output  of  the  defense  and  space 
fields. 

THX    BOLE    or    GOVISNMKm 

Overriding  all  of  this  Is  the  question  of  an 
optimum  organization — both  at  the  public 
and  private  level — to  accomplish  effective 
syatem  planning  and  Implementation.  This 
question  of  organization  leads  logically  to  a 
Commission  review  of  the  appropriate  rela- 
tionshlpe  between  and  among  several  over- 
lapping systems  and  the  demands  thus  placed 
on  intergovernmental  coordination  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 

Should  there  be  a  program  manager  re- 
sponsible for  all  activities  In  a  given  prob- 
lem area  and  organizationally  located  in  one 
level  of  the  several  State  and  local  Jurisdic- 


tions which  may  be  Involved?  Or  should  the 
responslbUltles  be  divided  among  several 
Jurisdictional  authorities?  In  either  case, 
should  an  industrial  prime  systems  con- 
tractor be  hired  on  a  turnkey  basis?  Or 
should  the  systems  management  responsi- 
bility reside  wl'hln  the  Government,  with 
major  pieces  of  the  Job  given  to  several  asso- 
ciate contractors?  These  and  many  other 
questions  need  studying  to  determine  the 
beet  of  the  multitude  of  systems  manage- 
ment techniques  for  use  In  any  given 
situation. 

The  geographic  boundaries  and  historic 
charters  that  once  created  obvious  admin- 
istrative divisions  are  no  longer  of  central 
importance.  For  example,  the  problem  of 
pollution  In  the  Merrimack  River  Is  one  In- 
volving at  least  two  States  and  several  local 
communities.  They  must  find  new  means 
for  working  together  to  solve  this  problem. 
Irrespective  of  Jurisdictional  lines. 

Functional  Interests  have  already  been  the 
foundation  for  hundreds  of  new  govern- 
mental units:  agenclet  and  boards  to  run 
airports  and  ports,  to  administer  reservoirs, 
to  buUd  highways  and  to  educate  children. 
The  resident  of  Boston  Is  governed  not  only 
by  the  city  government,  but  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Port  Authority,  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission,  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority,  and  a  plethora  of 
other  boards  and  commissions.  An  aware- 
ness of  these  revolutioDB  in  Jurisdictional  au- 
thority must  be  Included  In  any  thorough 
analysis  of  government's  partnership  In  pub- 
lic programs. 

We  are  all  aware  o£  the  problems  which 
can  arise  when  two  programs  or  two  levels 
of  government.  In  pursuit  of  separate  but 
somewhat  overlapping  objectives,  proceed 
with  tunnel  vision  toward  their  respective 
goals.  This  situation  arises  on  the  national 
level  as  well  as  on  the  local  level.  The  need 
for  Intersystem  management  to  coordinate 
such  efforts  Is  apparent,  but  the  optimum 
methods  for  accomplishing  It  need  to  be 
determined. 

One  source  which  can  be  tapped  to  assist 
In  this  endeavor  Is  the  wealth  of  experience 
In  the  systems  approach  residing  within  those 
Federal  research  and  development  agencies 
Involved  in  the  Nation's  defense  and  space 
effort.     There  Is  a  need  to  determine  how  the 
other  Federal   admlnletratlve  agencies   and 
State  and  local  governments  can  best  expose 
their  own  personnel  to  this  experience  by 
cross-training  programs  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.    There   are  attempts 
now  being  made  to  aocompUsh  some  of  this 
Interagency  transfer  ©f  systems  experience. 
For  example,  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analy- 
sis and  the  Department  of  Defense  have  de- 
veloped the  defense  systems  analysis  educa- 
tion program.     Officer  and  civilian  personnel 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of   State,   and   the  CIA   are   receiving 
training  by  IDA  and  ITnlverslty  of  Maryland 
personnel  in  acf  effort  to  fill   the  need  for 
decisionmakers  skilled   In  systems  manage- 
ment techniques.    Hie  stimulus  of  a  na- 
tional commission  Investigating  the  oppor- 
tunities and  procedures  for  transfer  would 
be  most  welcome  in  encouraging  and  advanc- 
ing this  trend  for  nondefense  agencies. 


GOVraNMENT-INBUBTET      RELATIONSHIP 


Another  area  for  Cemmlsslon  study  would 
most  certainly  Involte  an  appraisal  of  the 
proper  relationships  between  the  various 
levels  of  government  and  the  private  sector. 
The  question  of  the  proper  balance  between 
public  and  private  investment  must  receive 
careful  analysis.  The  level  of  governmental 
activity  will  vary  with  each  class  of  problems 
and  it  is  doubtful  ttoat  the  approach  that 
satisfies  one  class  will  be  useful  In  another. 
The  Commission  would  be  expected  to  recom- 
mend the  best  means  for  stimulating  private 
investment  wherevef  possible.  Conversely, 
where  direct  Government  Investment  la 
necessary,    the   Commission    would    provide 


suggested  guidelines  for  the  proper  balance 
between  Federal  and  local  funds. 

AS  we  proceed  past  the  initial  phases  In  the 
application  of  the  systems  approach  to  public 
problems.  It  will  become  more  important  to 
use  the  best  possible  techniques  for  support- 
ing private  Industry.  The  possibilities  in- 
clude several  types  of  modern  contracting 
methods,  such  as  Incentives  and  award  fees; 
and  various  other  financial  transactions  to 
stimulate  private  effort,  such  as  loans,  tax 
incentives,  and  cost  allowances.  Also  needed 
U  an  analysis  of  which  level  of  government 
is  best  qualified  to  handle  the  end  funding 
and  with  what  control  from  other  authorities. 
It  Is  likely  that  different  procedures  will  be 
suited  to  different  situations.  It  Is  quite 
possible  that  the  Commission's  efforts  can 
lead  to  better  methods  than  have  yet  been 
devised  for  solving  the  procurement  problem. 

INDITSTaiAI.     SYSTEMS     CAPABrLlTT 

Along  with  study  of  the  applicability  of 
the  systems  approach  and  the  Government 
relationship    to    systems    management,    the 
Commission  can  Investigate  the  requirements 
which  will  be  placed  on  private  Industry— 
both  in  aerospace  and  nonaerospace  com- 
panies.   It  Is  highly  probable  that  even  those 
aerospace  companies  with  the  most  experi- 
ence with  the  systems  approach  will  find  that 
the  application  of  this  approach  to  new  kinds 
of  public  problems  is  different  from  their  past 
experience.      The    California    studies    have 
shown  that  the  systems  approach  is  feasible, 
but  that  Its  application  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  experimentation  to  determine  the 
best  way  to  proceed.     In  other  words,  the  sys- 
tems approach  cannot  be  transferred  directly 
from  the  aerospace  environment  to  socioeco- 
nomic concerns  without  some  modification 
and  a  learning  process  by  all  those  involved. 
In  fact,  the  review  of  these  studies  by  the 
California  Department  of  Finance  points  out 
many  problems  which  require  further  study. 
Systems  analysts  from  the  aerospace  Indus- 
try as  used  to  working  for  large,  rich,  mono- 
lithic organizations.    State  or  local  agencies, 
and    even    the    Federal    agencies    concerned 
with  socioeconomic  problems,  must  operate 
with  limited  budgets  which  cannot  readily 
be  expanded  beyond  estimates.    Changes  in 
legal  authority  and  In  budgets  and  procure- 
ment regulations  may  be  required. 

In  the  aerospace  context,  the  value  of  a 
system  is  usually  well  defined  in  terms  of 
capability  versus  dollars.  But  In  government 
these  values  may  be  less  clear.  The  value  of 
murder  prevention  or  a  50-percent  reduction 
in  air  pollution  is  difficult  to  define  quanti- 
tatively. 

The  California  evaluations  also  noted 
weaknesses  in  certain  broad  areas  common 
to  each  study.  There  was  a  feeling  that 
conclusions  were  perhaps  too  positive  for 
the  brief  nature  of  the  studies  and  the  size 
of  the  problems.  There  was  a  feeling  that 
some  of  the  Ideas  presented  were  imaginative 
and  appealing  and  very  probably  workable, 
but  not  totally  and  adequately  proven.  In 
some  cases,  the  cost  factors  for  implement- 
ing the  presented  reconunendatlons  were 
considered  Inadequate.  There  was  concern 
that  many  of  the  legal  and  political  prob- 
lems in  implementing  the  recommendations 
had  been  slighted.  It  was  found  that  the 
establishment  of  criteria  for  the  evaluation 
of  any  activity  was  extremely  difficult  and 
frequently  highly  arbitrary.  Similarly,  the 
analysis  of  methods  of  evaluation  against 
these  criteria  was  often  Inadequate.  A  po- 
tentially serious  problem  Is  that  of  communi- 
cation between  the  systems  oriented  scien- 
tists and  the  speclaUsts  in  the  substantive 
areas.  It  was  found  that  scientists  end 
engineers  whose  background  Is  In  military 
culture  and  hard  sciences  often  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  communicate  with  those  steeped  in 
social,  economic,  political,  and  behavioral 
sciences. 

These  points  are  mentioned  not  to  degrade 
in  any  way  the  notable  success  of  the  Cali- 
fornia studies  and  the  excellent  Jobs  done 
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by  the  aerospace  companies  Involved.  They 
do  emphasize,  however,  the  need  to  iron  out 
some  of  the  natural  problems  of  transition 
from  one  frame  of  reference  to  another. 

ROLE    or     SBIAU.     BXTSINESS 

An  important  area  for  investigation  Is  the 
role  of  small  business  in  the  solution  of 
public  problems.  It  Is  clear  that  the  indus- 
trial teams  required  for  implementation  of 
these  socioeconomic  systems  will  not  be  made 
up  entirely  from  big  industry.  The  unique 
talents  of  small  business  will  be  required  as 
much  here  as  they  have  been  in  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  weapon  and  space 
systems.  Tet  to  be  determined,  however,  are 
the  specific  contributions  which  small  busi- 
ness can  make,  and  even  more  Importantly, 
how  they  can  best  be  brought  into  the 
scheme  of  things. 

An  excellent  example  of  one  of  the  ap- 
proaches which  has  already  been  taken  in 
this  area  la  a  recent  executive  seminar  en- 
titled "The  Management  of  Growth  and 
Technological  Change,"  conducted  by  North- 
eastern University  and  Harbridge  House  and 
sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  This  seminar  provided  a  forum  for 
30  corporate  executives,  representing  small 
technically  based  firms  In  the  Boston  area, 
to  explore,  by  means  of  case  studies,  the 
experiences  of  firms  which  had  responded 
successfully  to  drastic  changes  in  their 
product  markets.  The  seminar  also  high- 
lighted the  management  techniques  Involved 
In  analyzing  corporate  capabilities,  market 
prospects,  and  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  a  strategic  plan  for  growth.  Even 
more  importantly,  it  served  to  stimulate  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  data  by  the  par- 
ticipating firms  and  the  development  of  a 
plan  for  individual  company  growth.  The 
program  was  so  successful  that  Northeast- 
ern University  Is  now  undertaking  addi- 
tional case  studies  for  use  In  future  seminars. 

The  Commission  could  undertake  an  ex- 
pansion of  this  seminar  concept  in  coop)era- 
tlon  with  universities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Its  findings  can  provide  an  Important 
service  to  the  small  business  segment  of  our 
economy  aa  it  strives  to  keep  pace  with 
rapidly  moving  technology. 

In  addition,  these  findings  can  be  expected 
to  speed  the  adoption  of  modem  systems 
analysis  and  management  techniques  by 
smaller  companies  In  nonaerospace  Indus- 
tries, so  that  they  too  will  be  capable  of  at- 
tacking public  problems  using  the  systems 
approach.  We  would  expect  the  final  Com- 
mission report  to  be  a  highly  educational 
monograph  which  can  be  used  by  theee  com- 
panies and.  in  the  field. 

XABOR  PARTICn>ATIOI* 

We  consider  it  most  important  that  or- 
ganized labor  play  a  significant  role  in  the 
activities  of  the  Commission.  There  will 
be  many  questions  to  answer  concerning  the 
requirement  for  retraining  and  relocation  of 
the  labor  force  In  response  to  the  application 
of  new  technology  and  modern  management 
In  public  programs.  Other  groups,  such  aa 
the  National  Commission  on  Technology. 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress,  have 
studied  this  area,  but  more  effort  Is  required. 
We  must  Insure  that  the  high  productivity 
and  capability  of  this  Nation's  labor  force  is 
utilized  as  efficiently  as  possible  In  any  of  our 
planning  for  the  future.  For  in  the  end,  no 
matter  how  good  our  scientific  and  manage- 
ment tools  may  be.  it  is  the  worker  who  digs 
the  holes,  lays  the  bricks,  and  connects  the 
wires  which  give  any  project  its  final  form. 

USING  UNiVERSITT  RESOURCES 

The  university  community  can  also  par- 
ticipate in  and  contribute  to  this  endeavor 
In  several  important  ways.  A  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities  are  already  offering 
courses  and  degree  programs  in  operations  re- 
search, and  business  and  engineering  admin- 
istration programs  reflect  the  emphasis  on 


new  management  techniques.  The  number 
of  data  processing  complexes  in  the  univer- 
sities has  nearly  doubled  in  the  past  3  years. 
In  fact,  the  requests  of  the  36  colleges  and 
universities  seeking  assistance  under  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  computing  facil- 
ities program  totaled  $14,664,316  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  The  effectiveness  of  these  pro- 
grams should  certainly  be  a  subject  for  care- 
ful study  by  the  Commission. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  obligation  to  uti- 
lize the  intellectual  resources  of  the  univer- 
sity in  both  an  objective  determination  of 
the  problems  suitable  for  Investigation  and 
in  the  applicability  of  the  various  manage- 
ment techniques  to  these  problems.  This 
will  provide  the  universities  with  an  im- 
portant opportunity  to  gain  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  real  problems  confronting  the 
managers  of  public  programs.  This  knowl- 
edge will  enable  the  universities  to  prepare 
future  generations  of  managers  through  re- 
vision of  current  curricula  and  addition  of 
new  courses.  One  educator  has  called  for 
the  development  of  "highly  qualified  gen- 
erallsts — men  able  to  correlate  knowledge  in 
different  fields  in  a  meaningful  and  predict- 
able way.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  logical 
argument  that  engineering  Is  now  taught 
backwards,"  producing  specialists  in  various 
technical  disciplines  Instead  of  graduates 
with  "broad  systems  understanding"  which 
puts  business,  engineering,  economic,  social, 
and  other  problems  in  perspective. 

To  counteract  this  tendency,  the  Commis- 
sion could  study  the  feasibility  of  Govern- 
ment cooperation  In  establishing  or  encour- 
aging the  formation  of  Interdisciplinary 
groups  within  the  university  which  would 
combine  the  study  of  all  aspects  of  current 
and  future  public  sector  problems. 

COMMISSION   OPERATION 

with  these  and  many  more  questions  and 
issues  to  study  and  investigate,  the  Com- 
mission should  have  a  busy  and  fruitful 
existence.  The  Commission  would  conduct  a 
full  schedule  of  hearings,  receiving  testimony 
from  the  recognized  experts  In  the  systems 
field  representing  all  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety. It  could  draw  on  the  advice  of  con- 
sultants as  required,  and  could  contract  di- 
rectly with  private  organizations  to  conduct 
more  detailed  studies  of  certain  specific  sub- 
jects. If  this  were  deemed  necessary.  In  ad- 
dition. It  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Com- 
mission to  sponsor  one  or  more  seminars  in 
order  to  stimulate  informal  discussion  and 
help  to  generate  additional  support  from 
both  public  and  private  leaders.  The  sem- 
inars could  be  held  on  a  geographic  or  func- 
tional basis. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  or  definition 
phase,  the  Commission  will  have  completed 
its  preliminary  analysis  of  the  subject  and 
prepared  an  interim  report  for  submission  to 
the  President  and  Congress.  This  report 
win  Include  a  precise  description  of  the 
problems  to  which  the  Commission  Is  ad- 
dressing Itself,  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the 
applicability  of  various  systems  analysis  and 
management  techniques  to  these  problems, 
and  a  detailed  plan  for  a  continiilng  study 
leading  up  to  the  final  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted 18  months  later. 

This  final  report  will  contain  explicit 
plans,  including  completed  case  examples, 
for  applying  particular  systems  analysis  and 
management  procedures  to  specific  public 
problems.  These  plans  would  contain  esti- 
mates of  cost,  staffing  requirements,  sched- 
ule, skills  required,  and  other  hard  data  for 
each  application,  so  that  any  government 
agency  at  the  Federal.  State,  or  local  level 
would  have  ready  access  to  usable  guldeUnes. 
In  addition,  the  Commission's  final  report 
would  be  expected  to  contain  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation.  Federal  executive  ac- 
tion, and  State  and  local  governmental  ac- 
tion in  order  to  better  facilitate  the  appli- 
cation of  modern  tecbnolo^  and  systems 
analysis  to  the  solution  of  current  and  fu- 
ture public  problems. 


We  have  attempted  to  describe  some  of  the 
benefits  and  accomplishments  which  can  be 
foreseen  from  the  initiation  of  an  effort  at 
the  national  level  to  analyze  In  depth  the 
application  of  these  systems  techniques  to 
our  many  national  and  community  prob- 
lems. We  are  sure  that  none  of  us  can  fore- 
cast  the  full  measure  of  worth  to  this  Na- 
tion which  such  an  endeavor  may  ultimately 
provide.  We  are  equally  certain  that  the  use 
of  modem  technology  coupled  with  the  ap- 
plication of  modem  management  techniques 
may  provide  solutiona  to  many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  now  appear  Insoluble.  It  Is  up 
to  ua  in  the  Congress  to  insure  that  these 
steps  are  taken  In  a  timely  fashion. 

The  Road  to  1077:  A  Broad  Advance  m 
Organized  Problem  Solving  Promises  Not 
Only  "More/'  but  More  Purpose 

(By  Max  Ways) 
The  youth  pictured  opposite  is  a  student 
at  one  of  the  better  blg-clty  high  schools. 
By  1977,  college  and  graduate  school  behind 
him,  he  will  have  become  a  fullfledged  mem- 
ber of  American  society,  contributing  his 
trained  skills  and  using  his  informed  values 
to  shape  its  future.  His  starting  point.  1977, 
is  being  shaped  by  our  decisions  now.  What 
could  we  tell  him  about  changes  in  the 
quality  of  our  society  in  the  next  ten  years? 
What  can  we  predict  and  what  do  we  Intend? 
The  most  confident  predictions  we  can 
make  contain  the  word  "more" — more  auto- 
mobiles, more  color-television  sets,  more  sir- 
loin steaks,  more  medicines  and  art  mu- 
seums, more  mobility,  more  opportunity, 
more  variety.  Complementary  statements 
look  forward  to  "lees."  The  proportion  of 
Americans  below  "the  poverty  line"  will  con- 
tinue Its  long  decline.  We  can  be  sure  that 
between  now  and  1977  the  fatal  or  crlppUng 
Impact  of  some  diseases  will  be  lessened.  We 
intend  to  have  less  polluted  rivers,  less  dis- 
organized cities,  fewer  high-school  drop- 
outs— and  we  can  predict  some  success.  In 
short,  1967  can  say  that  many  trends  and/or 
plana  now  in  train  will  by  1977  be  further 
advanced. 

The  prospect  of  "more"  is  based  not  only 
on  the  continuing  explosion  of  new  tech- 
nologies but  on  a  broad  movement  discerned 
by  Alexis  de  TocqueviUc.  Examining  the 
structure,  environment,  and  national  char- 
acter of  American  society  a  htindred  and 
thirty  years  ago.  he  saw  In  it  the  pattern  of 
democratic  diffusion.  His  prediction,  that  in 
the  U.S.  the  many  would  demand  what  in 
other  lands  was  reserved  for  the  few,  has 
been  validated  not  only  by  mass  prosperity 
but  by  universal  suffrage,  mass  literacy, 
and.  in  our  day.  by  mass  higher  education 
and  a  start  toward  mass  intellectual  employ- 
ment. One-man-one-vote  reapportionment 
and  the  civil-rights  movement  attest  that 
democratic  dlftusion  has  not  lost  Its  vigor. 

This  great  pattern  has  within  the  last  few 
years  been  Joined  by  another,  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  article — a  new  style  of  private 
and  pubUc  planning,  problem-solving,  and 
choosing.  This  new  style  promises  to  add 
a  missing  ingredient  to  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

GLITTCR  m  A  SWAMP 

For  all  our  success  in  fulfilling  human 
needs,  we  have  all  along  been  havmted  and 
even  demoralized  by  the  thought  that  we.  like 
Poor  Richard's  friend,  have  paid  too  much  for 
our  whistle.  The  unprecedented  pace  and 
breadth  of  change  revived  in  more  disquiet- 
ing form  an  old  question,  what  does  it  all 
mean?  And  Introduced  a  new  social  ques- 
tion, where  is  it  all  headed?  Change,  the 
product  mainly  of  individual  decisions,  had 
a  haphazard  look  about  It  in  the  aggregate. 
Our  environment  came  to  seem  an  archi- 
pelago of  successes  glittering  in  a  swamp  of 
unintended  consequences.  Anyone  could 
locA  at  the  cities,  sniff  their  air.  understand 
th^allenatlon  of  their  poor,  and  say  it  was  a 
^rld   he  never  made — or.   at  least,   never 
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meant  to  make.  Specialization  of  knowledge 
and  work  required  large  and  complex  orga- 
nlzatlona;  these  raised  fears  that  Individual- 
ity would  be  attenuated,  that  an  "organiza- 
tion man,"  Wand  and  malleable,  might  re- 
place his  admirably  hard-nosed  ancestor. 
This  feared  sacrifice  of  Individuality, 
repugnant  on  democratic  and  moral  grounds, 
would  not  even  be  compensated  for  by  an 
augmented  sense  of  social  warmth  or  com- 
mon purpose.  We  were  moving,  obvloiisly, 
but  weren't  we  adrift? 

Such  gnawing  doubts  about  progress  made 
the  exigent  past — the  New  England  village  or 
the  prairie  farm — seem  attractive  In  retro- 
spect to  many  Americans.  Meanwhile,  the 
doubts  and  Insecurities  haunting  a  changing 
world  led — In  the  U.S.  and  abroad — to  the 
rise  of  Ideologies  that  promised  to  Join  change 
with  social  cohesion,  progress  with  a  sense 
of  purpose  and  direction,  material  abundance 
with  the  moral  goal  of  social  Justice. 
Emanating  from  several  dlflerent  points  on 
the  political  compass,  these  were  enticing 
promises  to  an  uneasy  world;  but  they  turned 
out  on  all  counts  (including  the  practical) 
to  be  empty.  Now  the  Ideologies  and  the 
Imitative  reactions  they  provoked  are  dying 
In  all  but  the  more  backward  and  frustrated 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  UJS.  they  linger 
as  components  In  the  political  positions  self- 
described  aa  "Uberal"  and  "conservative," 
each  a  feeble  and  primitive  effort  to  find  a 
general  way  of  dealing  with  an  Immense  new 
fact  of  life,  radical  change. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  decline  of  ideol- 
ogy and  its  two  pale  heirs  does  not  return 
the  XTJS.  to  the  haphazard  condition  that 
originally  encouraged  Ideology's  growth.  For 
the  new  ways  of  dealing  with  change  can 
themselves  generate  In  the  public  mind  a 
sense  of  direction,  of  intelligent,  effective 
choice,  a  sense  that  our  evolving  capabilltlea 
and  our  evolving  values  will  move  band  in 
hand. 

The  further  advance  of  this  new  style  is 
the  moat  significant  prediction  that  can  be 
made  about  the  next  ten  years.  By  1977  this 
new  way  of  dealing  with  the  future  will  be 
recognized  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  salient 
American  cfiaracterUtic.  Compared  to  this 
development,  the  argument  between  the 
liberals  and  the  conservatives,  while  it  wiU 
retain  a  certain  atavistic  fascination,  will 
come  to  seem  about  as  relevant  to  the  main 
proceedings  as  a  fist  fight  in /the  grandstand 
duririg  a  terue  inning  of  a  World  Series  game. 
The  new  style  of  dealing  with  the  future 
has  no  accepted,  inclusive  name,  but  the 
names  of  its  more  highly  developed  tech- 
niques have  become  familiar  in  the  last  ten 
years  to  most  businessmen,  government  offi- 
cials, military  officers,  scientists,  and  techni- 
cians. The  techniques  themselves,  which 
are  apt  to  be  called  "systems  analysis"  or 
"systems  planning,"  are  now  widely  used 
both  with  and  without  the  help  of  com- 
puters. "Cost-benefit"  or  "cost-effective- 
ness" analysis  Is  a  major  ingredient  of  the 
new  techniques:  this  Involves  ways  of  array- 
ing ends  and  means  so  that  decision  makers 
have  clearer  Ideas  of  the  choices  open  to  them 
and  better  ways  of  measuring  results  against 
both  expectations  and  objectives. 

Among  characteristics  of  the  new  pattern 
are  these: 

1)  A  more  open  and  deliberate  attention 
to  the  selection  of  ends  toward  which 
planned  action  Is  directed,  and  an  effort  to 
Improve  planning  by  sharpening  the  defini- 
tion of  ends. 

2)  A  more  systematic  advance  comparison 
of  means  by  criteria  derived  from  the  ends 
selected. 

3)  A  more  candid  and  effective  assessment 
of  results,  usually  including  a  system  of 
keeping  track  of  progress  toward  interim 
goals.  Along  with  this  goes  a  "market-like" 
sensitivity  to  changing  values  and  evolving 
ends. 

4)  An  effort,  often  InteUectually  strenuous, 
to  mobilize  science   and   other  specialized 


knowledge  into  a  flexiblt  framework  of  In- 
formation and  decision  So  that  specific  re- 
sponsibilities can  be  assigned  to  the  points  of 
greatest  competence. 

5)  An  emphasis  on  information,  predic- 
tion, and  persuasion,  rather  than  on  coercive 
or  authoritarian  power,  as  the  main  agents 
of  coordinating  the  separate  elements  of  an 
effort. 

6)  An  increased  capability  of  predicting 
the  combined  effect  of  several  lines  of  simul- 
taneous action  on  one  another;  this  can 
modify  policy  so  as  to  reduce  unwanted  con- 
sequences or  it  can  generate  other  lines  of 
action  to  correct  or  compensate  for  such 
predicted  consequences. 


INSTEAD    OF    CXTI    AND    TRY 

The  history  of  the  new  style  is  well  known. 
From    scattered    beginnings    as    "operations 
analysis"  In  World  War  n,  It  coalesceu  as  an 
Institution  In  the  postwar  Rand  Corp.,  which 
did  analytical  work  In  the  systematl:  com- 
parison   of    weapons    for    the    Air    Force. 
Through  the  Fifties,  this  mode  of  presenting 
alternatives  to  decision  makers  had  an  In- 
creasing  influence   on   the   Defense   Depart- 
ment.    Beginning  In  19*1,  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara  restructured  the  whole  work  of 
the  department  in  this  style,  programing  all 
planning  and  procuremsnt  around  missions 
or  objectives  that  cut  across  the  boundaries 
of  the  three  services  and  extended  beyond 
the  confines  of  annual  budgets.     (For  pur- 
poses  of   congressional    appropriations,   the 
programs   are  translated  into   conventional 
annual  budget   terms   by   means   of   "cross- 
walks.")     This    way    of    administering    the 
Defense    Department    proved    so    successful 
that  in  1965  President  Johnson  directed  that 
PPBS   (plannlng-prograjnlng-budgeting  sys- 
tem)  be  Introduced  into  all  departments  of 
the  federal  government.    The  new  techniques 
have  been  helpful  In  lorelgn-ald  planning 
and  in  defining  Peace  Corps  missions.    They 
are  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  the  greatest 
advance  In  the  art  of  gavernment  since  the 
Introduction  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  of  a 
civil  service  based  upon  competence.     The 
new  style.  Indeed,  corrects  an  old  defect  of 
bureaucratic  organization,  which  was  at  its 
best  when  i)erforming  routine  tasks,  at  Its 
worst  in  innovating  and  generating  forward 
motion. 

Business  schools  and  corporate  planners 
began  developing  the  new  techniques  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Rand  Corp.'s 
early  work  for  Defense.  Since  then  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  new  methods  has  been  bril- 
liantly demonstrated  In  the  marketplace. 
As  Arjay  Miller,  president  of  Ford  Motor  Co- 
has  put  It:  "Hunches  and  cut-and-try 
methods  are  giving  way  to  the  systems-analy- 
sis approach,  a  whole  new  way  of  perceiving 
problems  and  testing  In  advance  the  conse- 
quences of  alternative  actions  to  solve  those 
problems.  Computers  and  other  technical 
devices,  including  mathematical  models, 
have  extended  greatly  our  ability  to  under- 
stand and  cope  with  the  complex  problems 
we  face  In  today's  world," 

One  of  the  problems  of  today's  world  is 
"the  problem  of  bigness."  The  new  style 
can  deal  with  that  by  distributing  to  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  the  population  re- 
sponsibility for  the  deaislons  that  shape  the 
future.  It  can  also  inculcate  a  common  style 
of  action  among  business  managers,  govern- 
ment officials,  and  university  professors;  al- 
ready, more  and  more  people  are  circulating 
freely  through  all  three  of  these  formerly 
walled-off  worlds.  By  mobilizing  specialized 
and  value-free  science  to  work  on  practical 
problems,  the  new  pattern  can  help  restore 
the  community  of  scientists  and  scholars  and 
build  an  organized  lin^  between  science  and 
value.  i 

The  new  style  Is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  world  of  Big  Government,  Big  Business, 
and  Big  Education.  At  all  levels,  it's  "In  the 
air,"  and  even  that  young  man  on  page  92, 
who  may  never  have  heard  of  systems  analy- 
sis, has  been  vitally  affected  by  the  new  style. 


Hia  main  problem  Is  choosing  a  college;  and, 
like  most  of  his  peers,  he  has  been  engaged 
in  a  complex  strategy  of  college  entrance. 
He  has  had  to  think  about  career  objectives, 
compare  colleges  in  that  light,  reconsider 
them  In  the  light  of  his  tested  performance, 
seek  advice  (less  expert  than  it  is  thought  to 
be)  from  guidance  counselors  and  manuals — 
all  this  a  far  cry  from  yesterday's  daydreamed 
wish   "It  would  be  nice  to  go  to  Yale." 

Neither  for  him  nor  for  his  elders  wiU  the 
road  from  1967  to  1977  be  a  primrose  path. 
Nothing  in  the  new  style  offers  a  guarantee 
that  blunders  and  frustrations  will  be  re- 
duced (what  could?).  But  for  this  society 
and  for  many  members  of  it,  the  next  ten 
years  will  be  less  like  what  the  mathemati- 
cians caU  a  "random  walk."  Therein  lies  a 
significance  even  greater  than  the  new  style's 
efficiency.  By  trying  to  get  a  better  grip  on 
the  future — but  not  strangling  it  with  Iron 
utoplanism— U.S.  society  is  moving  up  to  a 
new  level  of  moral  and  Intellectual  challenge. 


FUTURISTS   AT   WORK 

Among  the  Intellectual  leaders  of  society 
a  new  group,  "the  futurists,"  has  come  into 
view.  Of  the  four  shown  on  the  opposite 
page,  only  Henry  S.  Rowen,  new  head  of  the 
Rand  Corp.,  is  heavily  engaged  with  systems 
planning  in  the  strict  sense.  Bertrand  de 
Jouvenel  is  both  a  pioneer  of  the  new  plan- 
ning and  a  link  between  futurUts  in  the 
U.S.  and  Europe.  He  has  tried  to  stimulate 
among  intellectuals  a  habit  of  not  "taking 
the  future  for  granted." 

In  similar  spirit,  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  set  up  a  group  to 
study  the  year  1976.  Headed  by  Stephen  R. 
Graubard,  editor  of  Daedalus,  this  group  Is 
not  seeking  a  consensus  on  agreed  goals. 
Rather,  it  Is  trying  to  stir  up  ideas  for  com- 
parison and  debate  in  such  fields  as  urban 
problems,  education,  health.  Industry  and 
technology,  recreation,  and  the  arts. 

Daniel  Bell  Is  chairman  of  a  group  that  is 
even  more  ambitious  In  Its  scope,  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Year  2000,  which  is  also  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Academy.  No  sub- 
stantive proposal  that  Bell's  project,  or 
Graubard's,  will  eventually  formulate  could 
be  more  significant  than  the  way  these  groups 
conceive  their  tasks  and  go  about  their  work. 
Transcripts  (privately  circulated)  of  the 
Year  2000  Commission's  meetings  may  serve 
as  source  material  for  historians  a  century 
hence  when  they  come  to  deal  with  a  main 
theme  of  the  years  1950-2000,  the  new  plan- 
ning style. 

Bell,  in  a  preliminary  statement,  set  the 
stage  for  the  commission's  work:  "Not  only 
Is  there  the  awareness  that  we  live,  in  the 
trite  phrase,  in  an  era  of  social  change,  but 
we  begin  to  realize  that  it  is  possible  to  di- 
rect some  of  this  change  consciously,  that 
we  need  to  consider  the  anticipated  conse- 
quences of  change,  and  we  need  to  seek  to 
control  some  of  the  anticipated  effects.  More 
than  that,  we  wish  to  specify  alternative  con- 
sequences of  change  in  order  to  widen  the 
area  of  choice,  for  that  normative  commit- 
ment underlies  any  humanistic  approach  to 
social  policy." 

When  they  met,  the  commission's  members 
had  a  hard  time  deciding  what  kind  of  state- 
ment about  the  year  2000  they  wished  to 
make.  Should  It  be  mainly  prediction,  based 
upon  the  extrapolation  of  existing  trends? 
Or  should  they  propose  what  they  believed 
would  Improve  the  quality  of  life  by  the  year 
2000?  As  discussion  proceeded,  the  interac- 
tion between  prediction  and  values  became 
plain.  At  one  point  Fred  C.  Ikl6,  an  MJ.T. 
poUtlcal  scientist,  put  the  matter  very  sim- 
ply: "Let  me  Illustrate  by  using  two  ex- 
tremes. If  we  had  a  perfect  art  of  prediction 
and  we  knew  what  the  year  2000  would  be 
like,  I  don't  think  we  would  be  here.  If  we 
had  no  values  we  wotUdn't  be  here  because  we 
wouldn't  care."  Lawrence  K.  Frank,  a  re- 
tired foundation  executive,  worried  lest  "too 
exact  forecasts"  rob  people  of  the  feeUng  of 
openness  "necessary  for  a  free  society."    But 


Harvey  S.  Perloff,  director  of  regional  studies 
of  Resources  for  the  Future,  pointed  out  how 
prediction  can  Increase  a  sense  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Public  understanding  of  the  anticipated 
growth  of  the  economy,  he  said,  might  make 
people  think  about  goals  they  otherwise 
would  Ignore.  "If  we  are  not  doing  the  things 
we  can  afford  to  do,"  he  said,  "and  if  people 
know  it,  they  are  likely  to  make  different 
value  choices."  Yet  all  of  the  group  seemed 
aware  of  economic  limits  on  the  total  range 
of  choice.  As  Martin  Shublk  of  Yale  ex- 
pressed it:  "It  is  all  very  lovely  to  talk  about 
worlds  of  abundance;  but  It  Is  Just  nonsense." 
Even  In  some  future  society  rich  enough  to 
spend  $100,000  per  capita  for  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare,  "There  is  still  that  al- 
location problem;  we  have  to  decide  how  to 
do  it." 

FABAMETERS    OF    PROGRESS 

The  sense  of  working  in  high  tension  be- 
tween moimting  opportunity  and  predicta- 
ble constraints  also  pervades  a  two-year 
study  made  by  the  National  Planning  Asso- 
ciation and  reported  In  a  recent  book.  Goals, 
Priorities  and  Dollars — the  Next  Decade,  by 
Leonard  A.  Lecht.  This  is  not  one  of  those 
doomful  prophecies  that  we  are  recklessly 
running  out  of  mineral  resources;  neither  is 
it  an  exuberant  pep  talk  for  a  faster  pace  of 
progress.  Rather,  Its  concern  for  the  "fit" 
of  particular  plans  into  some  limited  pro- 
gram Illustrates  why  the  new  planners  are 
so  intent  on  selecting  the  best  goals  and 
pursuing  them  by  the  most  effective  means. 
The  message  Is:  we  can't  do  everything,  but 
we  can  do  a  lot. 

The  terminal  year  of  Lecht's  projection  Is 
1975.  He  constructs  parameters  of  progress 
by  estimating  to  1975  the  gross  national 
product,  the  population,  the  civilian  labor 
force.  Assuming  a  high  growth  rate,  he 
projects^  1976  G.NJ>.  of  $981  biUlon  (in  1962 
dollars) .  He  then  takes  sixteen  "goal  areas" 
including  consumer  expenditiires  and  sav- 
ings, private  plant  and  equipment,  national 
defense,  housing,  urban  development, 
health,  education,  social  welfare,  space,  and 
transportation.  He  then  projects  their  costs 
over  the  same  period.  Cost  Increases  are  of 
two  kinds:  "Preempted  bench  marks" 
(which  derive  from  our  existing  standards) 
and  "aspirations."  In  education,  for  In- 
stance, preempted  bench  marks  can  be  cal- 
culated by  taking  the  cost  of  meeting  exist- 
ing standards  of  quality  and  then  adding  the 
cost  of  necessary  expansion — e.g.,  because  we 
will  have  an  Increased  number  of  students; 
such  bench  marks  will  require  nearly  half  of 
the  whole  Increase  in  G.NP.  from  the  actual 
level  of  1962  to  the  estimated  level  of  1975. 
The  rest  would  be  available  for  "aspiration 
standards." 

These  are  goals  of  Improvement,  in  some 
cases  stated  in  public  policy;  in  others,  such 
as  private  plant  and  equipment,  derived  from 
knowledgeable  projections  of  demand.  The 
total  net  cost  of  all  these  goals  in  the  year 
1975  comes  to  $1,271  blUion  (in  1962  dollars), 
or  nearly  15  percent  more  than  estimated 
G.NP.  For  the  1962-75  span  Lecht  projects 
the  following  percentage  increases  in  costs  If 
we  tried  to  meet  our  aspirations:  consumer 
expenditures,  85  percent;  national  defense, 
31  percent;  private  plant  and  equipment,  210 
percent  ;  health,  164  percent;  education,  176 
percent;  social  welfare,  142  percent;  housing, 
111  percent;  xirban  development.  102  percent; 
transportation,  113  percent;  research  and 
development,  131  percent;  space,  183  percent. 
Note  that  in  all  the  categories  except  con- 
sumer expenditures  and  national  defense 
1975  costs  of  the  aspirations  standards  would 
more  than  double  the  actual  expenditures  of 
1962;  private  plant  and  equipment  would 
more  than  triple  the  1962  figure.  In  other 
words,  there  wiU  still  be  "that  allocation 
problem." 

If  the  U.S.  does  not  use  its  predictive  fac- 
ulty to  measure  the  feasibility  of  its  aspira- 
tions, then  it  may  run  into  such  unintended 


consequences  as  shortages,  inflation,  and 
political  disruptions.  Or  conversely,  by  fall- 
ing to  predict  the  magnitude  of  future  prob- 
lems and  by  underrating  the  society's  capa- 
bility to  handle  them,  the  present  generation 
may  hand  over  to  the  next  a  mess  of  avoid- 
able crises  more  formidable  than  those  with 
which  we  now  desperately  and  belatedly 
deal:  civil  rights,  air  and  stream  p>ollutlon, 
etc. 

A  "do  mobs"  senator 

Until  the  last  few  years,  debate  over  the 
federal  government's  role  In  dealing  with 
the  future  was  organized  almost  entirely  on 
the  liberal-conservative  axis,  one  side  dis- 
posed to  "buy"  almost  any  program,  the 
other  almost  none.  This  style  of  discussion 
persists  in  political  statements  that  make 
the  headlines.  Last  Aug;ust,  for  instance. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedt  called  the  $900- 
milllon  "demonstration  cities"  plan,  favored 
by  the  Johnson  Administration,  "a  drop  in 
the  bucket."  The  Senator,  who  has  a  quick 
and  heavy  hand  with  the  federal  dipper, 
also  believes  the  Administration  should  "do 
more"  In  the  war  on  poverty  and  that  there 
should  be  a  50  percent  Increase  in  social- 
security  payments  to  the  elderly  Indigent. 
A  case  can  be  made  for  each  of  these  pro- 
posals. A  weaker  case  can  be  made  for  doing 
all  three.  But  the  Senator  often  tosses  out 
such  proposals  In  a  way  that  gives  the  Im- 
pression he  doesn't  take  very  seriously  "that 
allocation  problem."  (He  was  cheered  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  poverty  workers  after  a 
speaker  contrasted  the  Senator's  attitude 
with  that  of  President  Johnson.  Apparently 
this  went  too  far  for  Senator  Kennbjt;  he 
rose  to  praise  L^.J.'s  "compassion"  and  to 
stress  the  problem  of  holding  down  the  over- 
all budget.) 

Old-fashioned  liberal  attitudes  as  devel- 
oped in  the  Thirties  paid  little  attention  to 
how  effectively  the  money  was  spent.  Time 
recently  quoted  Vice  President  Humphrey  as 
recalling  how  the  entire  population  of  Do- 
land,  South  Dakota,  turned  out  to  watch  a 
federal  tree-planting  project  aimed  at  stop- 
ping dust  storms.  "I  remember — we  all  re- 
member what  a  great  day  It  was  for  us.  We 
knew  that  at  last  somebooy  cared."  Time 
went  on  to  say,  "The  trees  soon  died,  but  not 
the  memory.  Today  it  would  take  a  rare  fed- 
eral program  to  rouse  that  kind  of  enthusi- 
asm." But  surely  the  change  between  then 
and  now  in  public  temper  and  In  the  style 
of  official  planning  marks  an  advance?  To- 
day's programers  would  be  much  less  inter- 
ested In  the  enthusiasm  but  much  more  con- 
cerned with  whether  a  given  kind  of  tree 
would  grow  in  Doland,  South  Dakota.  The 
trouble  with  many  such  New  Deal  "experi- 
ments" was  that  they  weren't.  They  provided 
material  for  gladiatorial  contests  between 
enthusiastic  "have-nots"  and  "haves."  The 
excitement  generated  by  these  political  cir- 
cuses buttered  no  parsnips  and  represented  a 
disgraceful  waste  of  the  intellectual  resources 
of  a  society  that,  even  then,  had  scientific 
and  administrative  experts  who  covild  have 
been  organized  for  more  effective  planning. 
There  are,  of  course,  social  and  moraj  values 
(as  well  as  a  political  value)  in  letting  disad- 
vantaged people  know  that  their  government 
"cares."  But  there  are  higher  social  and 
moral  values  in  caring  enough  to  make  the 
programs  work. 

It -Is  a  pleasure  to  report  a  deepening  con- 
trast between  the  attitudes  now  dominant  In 
Washington  and  the  New  Deal  style.  In  Au- 
gust, John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  had  the  courage  to 
resist  a  move  in  Congress  to  increase  certain 
school  funds  faster  than  he  thought  they 
could  be  effectively  spent.  "We  went  from 
zero  to  $900  million  last  year,"  he  told  a 
Senate  subcommittee.  "We're  Just  not 
geared  to  go  from  $900  million  to  $1.8 
billion." 

There  is  considerable  administrative  indi- 
gestion in  Washington  agencies  dealing  with 
the  war  on  poverty  and  other  new  social  pro- 


grams, but  critics  ought  to  allow  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  much  harder  to  run  programs 
when  officials  have  to  Worry  about  whether 
the  trees  will  actually  grow. 

The  more  humble  and  more  rational  mood 
of  today's  government  planners  In  educa- 
tion, In  Job  retraining,  in  health  research, 
and  many  other  of  the  newly  expanded  activ- 
ities Is  to  feel  their  way  forward,  probing  for 
programs  that  will  have  a  recognizably  high 
yield  of  social  improvement  per  dollar  of 
cost.  The  new  approach  has  much  In  com- 
mon with  the  way  a  corporation  approaches 
a  potential  market;  it  tries  to  shape,  be- 
tween considerations  of  cost  and  considera- 
tions of  value,  those  innovative  programs 
that  the  users,  the  public,  will  like  and 
"the  shareholders,"  the  taxpayers,  will  tol- 
erate. 

THE   JEBEMIAHS   vs.    THE   SAVONABOLAS 

Many  of  the  government's  social  piograms 
are  connected  with  the  presence  in  the  U.S. 
of  more  than  30  million  men,  women,  and 
children  living  below  the  "poverty  line."  As 
a  proportion  of  the  total  population,  this 
group  has  been  receding  for  decades  from 
the  point  where  the  poor  were  the  majority. 
From  1959  to  1965  the  group  below  the  pov- 
erty line,  as  defined  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  dropped  from  22  percent  to 
17  percent  of  the  population,  and  by  1977  It 
Is  expected  to  drop  below  12  percent.  Most 
of  the  long  Improvement  Is  attributable  to 
general  American  progress,  the  Tocquevllllan 
diffusion,  assisted  to  a  substantial  degree  by 
governmental  action. 

Gratifying  as  this  rate  of  progress  is  by 
some  standards,  there  Is  plenty  of  evidence 
of  a  large  and  growing  American  consensus 
that  it  ought  to  move  faster.  The  very  fact 
that  the  poverty  group  is  shrinking  makes 
the  problem  seem  more  manageable.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  recognition  that  as  the 
group  becomes  smaller  the  suffering  of  Its 
individual  members  may  increase.  Many 
citizens  believe  public  relief,  as  now  set  up, 
discourages  the  poor  from  helping  them- 
selves to  rise. 

From  these  trends  of  condtlons  and  opin- 
ion one  can  predict  that  in  the  next  ten  years 
public  interest  in  better  methods  of  handling 
"welfare"  will  Increase.  The  interesting 
question  is  how  the  discussion  will  be  or- 
ganized. Will  it  be  a  class-and-ldeologlcal 
Issue,  dominated  by  such  fatuous  slogans  as 
"human  rights  vs..  property  rights"?  Or  can 
this  problem,  too.  be  shifted  from  the  politics 
of  issues  to  the  politics  of  problems?  There 
are  indications  that  it  can.  After  years  of 
sterile  and  bilious  debate  over  generalities, 
the  air  is  suddenly  fllled  with  quite  detailed 
proposals,  such  as  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come and  a  negative  income  tax,  for  handling 
the  poor.  The  public  Is  recognizing  the  need 
for  more  facts,  for  more  careful  definition 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  for  a  sharper 
comparison  of  alternative  methods.  There  is 
a  good  chance  that  by  1977  the  quality  of  the 
debate  over  welfare  will  have  advanced 
markedly  beyond  the  level  of  futile  filibusters 
Involving  the  country-club  Jeremiahs  vs.  the 
faculty-club  Savonarolas. 

THE  PUBLIC   ICABXET 

What,  meanwhile,  of  the  part  of  American 
society  which  produces  the  wherewithal  that 
makes  the  mare  go?  If,  as  is  argued  here, 
the  new  style  of  planning  and  problem-solv- 
ing will  strengthen  the  hand  of  government, 
won't  that  Improvement  be  bad  for  "the 
other  sector" — business? 

It  need  not  and,  probably,  it  will  not  be. 
In  the  first  place,  business,  for  reasons  In- 
ternal to  Itself  and  Independent  of  govern- 
ment, had  reached  a  point  where  it  badly 
needed  a  new  way  of  organizing  Its  own 
movement  into  the  future.  Technological 
complexity  and  the  accelerating  pace  of 
change,  both  largely  generated  within  the 
bvisiness  world,  had  made  the  world  unsafe 
for  corporations  using  managerial  methods 
developed  to  fit  a  more  static  situation  (see 
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"Tomorrow's  Management."  Fortune,  July  1. 
1968) .  Whatever  the  troglodytes  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  JusUce  Department  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  competition  In  U.S. 
business  Is  becoming  more  lively  year  by 
year:  more  exports  Into  markets  where  U.S. 
corporations  have  small  shares;  more  Imports 
Into  the  U,S.;  more  new  products  and  proc- 
esses; more  potential  consumer  "swing" 
among  the  rising  proportion  of  discretionary 
goods  and  services.  In  those  circumstances, 
today's  milestone  of  corporate  success  could 
become  tomorrow's  tombstone  If  business 
had  not  In  recent  years  discovered  a  mode  of 
management  more  InternaUy  flexible,  more 
attuned  to  deal  with  technological  complex- 
ity and  more  oriented  toward  the  future. 

In  the'^second  place,  the  simultaneous  ad- 
vance of  the  new  style  In  both  business  and 
government  Is  going  to  make  It  easier  for 
them  to  deal  with  each  other.  For  the  next 
several  decades,  at  least,  deaUngs  between 
business  and  government  on  all  levels  will 
probably  Increase,  and  It  Is  Important  to  un- 
derstand why. 

The  true  trend  In  the  government-busi- 
ness  relationship   has   been   obscured   by   a 
fashion   that  decrees  we  must  speak  of   a 
•■public  sector"  and  a  "private  sector."    In 
the  U.S.  the  rough-and-ready  way  of  divid- 
ing them  Is  to  add  federal,  state,  and  local 
government   expendltiires   and   express   the 
total  as  a  percentage  of  G.NJ>.    For  1965  that 
gives  a  "public  sector"  of  27.3  percent;  the 
other  72.7  percent  Is  deemed  "private  sector." 
Whenever   the    "public    sector"    percentage 
rises  in  this  crude  calculation,  some  citizens 
react  with  horror,  others  with  resignation, 
and  stUl  others  with  joy.  In  the  common 
belief  that  what  is  going  on  here  Is  "creeping 
Boclallsm."    This  conveniently  overlooks  so- 
cialism's central  characteristic:  pubUc  own- 
ership of  the  means  of  production.    In  the 
US.    nothing   approaching    27.3   percent  of 
goods  and  services  Is  produced  by  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments.    Of  the  total 
$186  blUion  spent  by  them  In  1965.  only  $68 
billion,  or  about  10  percent  of  O.NJ».,  went 
for     "general     government"     expenditures. 
More  than  half  the  rest  was  used  by  govern- 
ments to  pTirchase  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced   privately— weapons,    space    capsules, 
buildings,  vehicles,  research,  etc.     The  old 
demands  that  government  nationalize  rail- 
roads,  coal   mines,   shipping,   shipbuilding, 
arms-making  have  in  the  last  thirty  years 
subsided  from  a  roar  to  a  whisper.    Instead, 
governments  as  mass  purchasing  agents  have 
operated  increasingly  in  competitive  mar- 
kets. __  „ 
It  is  this  trend,  not  "creeping  BOclallsm, 
that  can  be  expected  to  Increase  for  some 
years.    Individuals  cannot  buy  cleaner  rivers 
or  cleaner  urban  air  for  themselves.    Govern- 
ment agencies  are  going  to  make  these  pur- 
chases, but   corporations   are   going   to   sell 
the  equipment  that  launders  streams  and 
atmoephere.    A  tremendous  opportunity  for 
private  business  expansion  lies  in  this  area, 
which  J.  Herbert  Hollomon,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of   Commerce  for   Science   and  Tech- 
nology, calls  "the  public  market."    Hollomon 
would  like  to  see,  for  example,  a  profit-mak- 
ing organization  running  a  chain  ol  Jimior 
coUeges  under  contracts  with  the  conmiunl- 
tles  in  which  they  are  located.    The  private 
company  might  develop  a  currlctUum,  pay 
what  the  market  required  to  recruit  teachers 
of  quality,  and  sell  the  package  In  compe- 
tition   with    other     Junior-college    chains. 
Hollomon  is  Intensely  interested  in  research- 
and-development  work  on  de  novo  cities  now 
going  on  in  several  companies  (Litton  In- 
dustries, for  instance).     "I  see   no  reason 
why  you  can't  have  privately  financed  en- 
trepreneurial   cities    of    400.000   people,"   he 
says.    "The  public  needs  are  going  to  be  met. 
The  question  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  meet  them  intelligently." 

Moreover,  the  concept  of  "the  public  mar- 
ket" holds  huge  long-range  opportunities 
for  private  business  to  "creep"  into  service 
fields   traditionally   dominated   by    govern- 


ment. Control  of  trafflc  How,  public-library 
functions,  street  cleaning,  refuse  disposal, 
are  obvious  possibilities. 

Business-government  relations  in  s\:ch  ex- 
panding public  markets  will  certainly  call 
for  an  approach  very  dlSerent  from  the  way 
municipalities  now  let  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  JaU  or  the  purchase  of  a  truck 
fleet.  Already  there  Is  talk  -of  forming  a 
Comsat-type  corporation  to  handle  the  com- 
plex relations  of  private  businesses  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  In  urban-redevelopment 
projects. 

The  new  federal  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Is  not  panting  to 
spend  money  as  fast  as  possible.  Its  planners 
do  not  assume  they  have  ready-made  answers 
to  the  complex  problems  of  the  cities.  They 
hope  In  the  next  three  or  four  years  to 
mobilize  Intellectual  resources  for  an  attack 
on  those  problems.  The  "demonstration 
cities"  plan,  that  $900-mllllon  "drop  In  the 
bucket,"  will  give  them  a  chance  to  test  the 
better  programs  developed  by  municipalities. 
By  the  early  or  middle  Seventies,  H.U.D.  plan- 
ners hope  that  the  U.S,  will  be  able  to  mount, 
through  private  and  public  efforts,  a  more 
massive  drive  to  renew  the  cities.  If  such  a 
drive  succeeds,  systematic  planning  will  be 
an  Important  part  of  It. 


HOW   THE   LARCHSaONTS   MAT   SURVIVE 


A  weak  link  can  be  Identified  In  many  new 
programs.      State    and    local    governments, 
though   the   quality  of  some  has   Improved 
markedly,  are  generally  lagging  behind  the 
onrush  of  their  new  problems.    For  decades, 
there  has  been  a  grave  danger  that  the  U.S. 
would  become  a  politically  centralized  nation 
because  of  the  inability  of  state  and  local 
governments  to  cope  with  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  change.    The  new  style  of  planning 
and  problem-solving  offers  substanlal  hope 
for  resuscitating  stat«  and  local  government. 
To  take  one  category  of  trouble,  consider 
the  confusion  created  by  thousands  of  local 
governments  within  the  great  and  growing 
metropoUtan  areas.    Up  until  a  few  years  ago 
most  students  of  U.3.  politics  believed  that 
these  local  governments  would  have  to  dis- 
appear and  be  replaced  by  some  consolidated 
form   of   general   metropolitan    government. 
Sensible  as  this  conclusion  might  seem  on 
paper,  it  presented  hideous  difficulties  as  a 
practical    political   ijrogram.      Larchmont^ 
figura,tlvely   speaking — would    fight    on   the 
hills  and  on  the  beachss  before  It  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Bronx — and  the  Bronx. 
Indeed,  might  not  rejoice  at  being  engulfed 
(or  engolfed)  by  all  the  Larchmonts.    While 
many  politicians   understood   the   need  for 
consolidated  metropoUtan  government,  few 
were    willing    to    rl&    their    careers    in   so 
unpopular  a  cause.    It  could  be  predicted  In 
1947  that  this  quiet  and  deep-seated  stale- 
mate would  not  be  broken  for  decades.    Cen- 
tral (dtles  would  continue  their  dependence 
on  the  federal  govertiment  and  metropolitan 
areas  would  remain  helpless   to   deal  with 
problems  cutting  across  town  lines. 

But  now  a  third  alternative  appears.  Stu- 
dents of  government  have  come  to  believe 
that  many  of  the  existing  local  political 
units  can  be  effectively  coordinated  without 
losing  their  cherished  autonomy.  The  m«- 
ropolltan-area  Issue  Is  being  gradually  an- 
alyzed— broken  ui>— Into  a  set  of  problems. 
Since  It  Is  obvious  that  Larchmont  or  the 
Bronx  or  even  New  York  City,  acting  alone, 
cannot  buy  Itself  clean  air  there  will  have 
to  be  some  coordinating  regional  antl-pol- 
lutlon  authority.  Similarly,  metropolitan- 
area  traffic  problems  cut  across  local  bound- 
aries, but  no  "traffic  czar"  In  a  central, 
megalopolltan  hall  is  needed  to  deal  with 
them — nor  would  he  be  capable  of  doing  so. 
What  It  takes  is  systems  planning  of  traffic 
flow,  a  sensitive  a»d  coherent  network  of 
information  and  of  local  decisions  that  "fit" 
one  another.  Some  measure  of  coercion, 
probably  from  state  capitals,  will  be  needed 
to  bring  such  local  coordination  into  being — 
but  this  will  be  much  less  unpalatable  to 
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local  communities  than  a  general  metropoU- 
tan government  would  be. 

BRAINS  INSTEAD  OF  MUSCLE 

In  law  enforcement  the  chaos  created  by 
the  multiplicity  of  police  forces— local, 
county,  and  state — prompted  many  citizens 
to  wish  for  a  national  police  force.  They 
said  that  was  the  only  way  to  cope  with  or- 
ganized crime  and  with  the  Increased  mo- 
bility that  the  automobile  and  the  telephone 
gave  to  criminals.  But  as  this  problem  Is 
examined  more  closely  It  becomes  clear  that 
there  are  a  great  many  steps  that  might  be 
taken  short  of  nationalized  law  enforcement. 
For  Instance,  exchange  of  Information  and 
other  forms  of  cooperation  between  poUce 
forces  have  been  haphazard,  tardy,  and  woe- 
fully Incomplete.  Now  computerized  com- 
munications systems  are  aiding  police  In  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  other  cities. 
In  police  work  as  In  business,  better  infor- 
mation networks  may  make  decentralization 
possible  by  providing  a  mode  of  coordination 
more  effective  than  a  monolithic  power 
Btructxire. 

In  this  direction  lies  American  society's 
response  to  fears,  voiced  by  many  conserva- 
tives, that  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions protecting  the  rights  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime  have  made  effective  enforce- 
ment of  criminal  law  impossible.  By  over- 
hauling the  antiquated  techniques  of  police 
management  we  may  be  able  to  more  than 
offset  the  police  problems  arising  from  the 
Court's  Insistence  on  more  careful  concern 
for  Individual  rights.  What  law  enforce- 
ment needs,  perhaps.  Is  not  more  "power"  but 
more  brains. 
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HOW  COMPDTZRS  AID  A  MORAL  ADVANCZ 

Turning  to  a  very  different  kind  of  police 
work,  one  can  see  in  the  conduct  of  the  Viet- 
nam  war  how   the  new   style  of  planning 
serves   values   beyond   efficiency.     The  U.S. 
long  ago  had  assumed  certain  responsibili- 
ties for  International  order.     In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  President,  these  required  mili- 
tary reaction   to  Communist  aggression  in 
South   Vietnam.     The    question    was:    how 
much  reaction?    Considerations  of  morality 
and    international    politics    demanded    that 
we  should  not  escalate  our  military  response 
beyond  the  level  needed   to  deal  with  the 
threat.     But  limited  war  has  proved  a  dif- 
ficult policy  for  modern  democracies,  includ- 
ing the  U.S.,  to  pursue.     Inevitably,  voices 
are  raised  calling  for  a  much  larger  margin 
of  superiority  over  the  enemy.     Expectable 
also  Is  the  clamor  from  a  group  that  wants 
a  smaller  effort — or  none  at  all.    Unless  the 
President  has   confidence  that  his  Defense 
Department   could   maintain    an    adequate, 
though  limited,  level  of  military  action  he 
would   be   impelled   toward   an   ali-or-none 
choice  on  the  magnitude  of  the  war,  a  posi- 
tion that  would  be  undesirable  on  grounds 
both  of  morality  and  of  International  politics. 
That  the  U.S.  sUU  retains  its  limited-war 
option  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
confidence  that  a  large  part  of  the  pubUc 
and  the  White  House  have  in  McNamara's 
system  of  planning;   it  la  deemed  sensitive 
enough  and  effective  enough  to  maintain  a 
level  of  operations  In  Vietnam  calibrated  to 
our  limited  objectives  there,  and  to  changing 
circumstances.     True,  there  have  been  short- 
ages of  specific  materials  and  underestlma- 
tlons  of  cost.    Nevertheless,  the  Vietnam  war 
thus  far  has  been  the  best-calculated  mili- 
tary supply  effort  in  twentieth-century  U.S. 
history. 

If  McNamara's  planning  system  success- 
fully demonstrates  in  Vietnam  that  the  U.S. 
can  maintain  an  adequate,  though  limited, 
response,  then  the  consequences  for  foreign 
poUcy  in  the  next  ten  years  may  be  profound. 
Our  enemies  have  known  for  a  long  time  that 
the  U.S.  had  (1)  overwhelming  capabUity  for 
total  war,  and  (2)  a  strong  preference  for  no 
war  at  all.  Enemy  opportunity — and  U.S. 
weakness — lay  in  the  wide  area  between 
these  two  propositions.    Doubt  that  the  VS. 


could  carry  out  a  limited  military  response 
lias  encouraged  enemy  aggressions  (e.g., 
Korea)  and  has  for  many  years  Inhibited  the 
fiexlbUlty  and  range  of  U.S.  poUcy. 

The  kind  of  defense  planning  now  being 
done  requires  much  shEurpr  definition  of  war 
alms  than  has  characterized  American  poUcy- 
maklng  In  past  confilcts.  Just  as  "drop-in- 
the-bucket"  comments  make  for  sloppy 
thinking  In  domestic  policy,  so  absolutist 
concepta  of  "total  victory"  and  "uncondi- 
tional surrender"  and  "aU-out  effort"  and 
"peace  at  any  price"  Induce  a  kind  of  foreign- 
policy  thinking  that  can  alternate  disas- 
trously between  the  p>oles  of  apathetic  in- 
action and  ai>ocalyptlc  commitment.  Mc- 
Namara,  his  systems  analysts,  and  their  com- 
puters are  not  only  contributing  to  the  prac- 
tical effectiveness  of  U.S.  action,  but  raising 
the  moral  level  of  policy  by  a  more  conscious 
and  selective  attention  to  the  definition  of 
Its  alms. 

TWO   KINDS   or   PLANNING 

To  sum  up :  a  society  committed  to  radical 
and  unending  change  has  a  deep-seated  need, 
previously  almost  unknown,  to  develop  a 
sense  that  It  Is  able  to  choose  Its  own  path  by 
the  light  of  Ita  ovra  values.  Nations  domi- 
nated by  Ideologies,  confident  that  their 
problems  have  been  solved  by  "the  law  of 
history,"  can  seem  to  satisfy  this  need  by  a 
coercive  central  planning  structure  that,  in 
fact,  drains  off  the  possibility  of  planning 
from  all  parts  of  society  except  the  group  at 
the  top.  For  nearly  fifty  years  the  decision- 
making apparatus  of  the  U.S.S11.,  for  in- 
stance, has  run  against  the  grain  of  hxunan 
progress  because  it  has  not  diffused  among 
the  people  the  i>ower  to  shape  their  future. 
Now,  the  Communists  begin  to  admit  that 
their  way  of  planning  has  serious  deficiencies 
even  In  the  relatively  simple  activity  of  dis- 
tributing'goods  and  services. 

But  failures  elsewhere  could  not  satisfy 
the  U.S.  need  for  a  sense  that  It  was  using 
Its  science  and  technology  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Its  own  life.  Several  elements  of 
the  U.S.  problem  have  been  Inherent  in  the 
way  science  Itself  is  organized.  Tremendous 
social  complexity  follows  from  the  specializa- 
tion of  knowledge.  Tremendous  social  frus- 
tration and  confusion  are  byproducts  of  sci- 
ence's legitimate  effort  to  become  objective, 
value  free.  What  we  have  needed  is  a  non- 
coercive system  that  wUl  bring  the  appro- 
priate sciences  to  bear  more  effectively  upon 
practical  problems  and  at  the  same  time  put 
more  scientists  Into  an  organized,  InteUec- 
tually  coherent  contact  with  the  debate  over 
values  and  goals. 

THE  WAT  AND  THE  WHITHER 

This  we  are  getting.  Even  the  most  rigor- 
ously mathematical  type  of  systems  planning 
Is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  science  because  It 
Is  directed  toward  action,  not  toward  objec- 
tive knowledge  as  such.  Yet  this  value- 
oriented  activity  of  systems  planning  attracta 
scientists  and  earns  their  respect  in  a  way 
that  older,  less  organized  forms  of  decision 
making  did  not.  (Even  if  one  concludes  that 
the  decision  to  drop  an  A-bomb  on  Hiroshima 
was  correct,  the  way  that  the  choice  was  pre- 
sented to  the  decision  maker  was  so  terrify- 
ing sloppy  that  the  subsequent  moral  trauma 
of  many  physlclsta  was  understandable.) 
Moreover,  as  scientists  and  other  experts  are 
brought  together  In  systematic  projects,  they 
are  forced  into  serious  communication  across 
the  boundaries  of  their  specialties.  This 
serves  to  Integrate  the  total  body  of  knowl- 
edge and  It  also  opens  science  to  the  laymen 
because  when  scientists  from  various  fields 
speak  to  one  another  about  practical  prob- 
lems they  use  language  that  any  serious  citi- 
zen can  understand.  In  tills  partial  but  vital 
way  the  new  style  of  planning  "democratizes" 
science. 

The  new  style  of  dealing  with  the  future 
offers  to  miUions  of  living  Americans  an  op- 
portunity far  more  significant  than  material 
progress.     Since  Socrates,  at  least.  Western 


civilization  has  respected  the  examined  con- 
clusion, the  conscious  conclusion,  the  con- 
scious connection  between  thought  and  ac- 
tion, the  Intentional  Ufe.  That  we  are  now 
developing  a  set  of  more  effective  methods 
for  shaping  the  future  represents  a  funda- 
mental advance  along  a  main  line  of  social 
and  Individual  evolution.  That  most  of  our 
pubUc  and  private  planning  Is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  directed  toward  material  ends 
should  not  mislead  anybody  Into  supposing 
that  there  are  no  supramaterlal  elements  In- 
volved In  the  process  Itself.  By  1977,  the 
U.S.  should  understand  more  cleJUy  that  Its 
highest  satisfactions  are  derived  from  the 
way  we  go  about  forming  our  choices  and 
organizing  our  action,  a  way  that  stresses 
persuasion  over  force  and  arbitrary  author- 
ity, a  way  that  extends  to  more  and  more 
men  shares  of  responslblUty  for  the  future. 
By  1977  It  may  be  clearer  that  we  are  not  Just 
pursuing  a  material  "more";  that  what  mat- 
ters to  us  Is  how  we  formulate  our  goals  and 
how  well  we  piu^sue  them;  that  In  worldly 
progress,  as  in  another,  the  destination  is  In. 
separably  bound  up  with  the  way. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reh)]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today,  along  with  sev- 
eral colleagues,  a  bill  to  ^establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Public  Manage- 
ment. This  measure  was  introduced  In 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
by  several  of  us  and  it  received  consider- 
able attention  both  from  interested  public 
officials  and  in  the  press. 

This  bill  envisages  the  eventual  farm- 
ing out  of  various  complex  problems  of 
modem  society  by  the  Government  to 
private  industry  which  would  then  use 
the  modem  systems  management  ap- 
proach and  technology  to  develop  and 
administer  a  comprehensive  solution. 

As  a  first  step,  this  legislation  would 
create  a  National  Commission  on  Public 
Management  to  study  the  applicability  of 
the  systems  management  approsich  to 
nondefense  and  nonspace  public  prob- 
lems. The  commission  would  examine 
techniques  developed  by  the  defense  and 
aerospace  industries  for  complex  prob- 
lem solving  and  recommend  how  they 
might  best  be  applied  to  equally  critical 
domestic  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  plan  is  an  entirely 
new  departure  in  American  political 
thinking.  We  wish  to  see  the  free  enter- 
prise system  with  its  new  capacities  en- 
gaged to  a  greater  extent  In  the  solution 
of  public  problems.  Problems  facing  our 
society  today  require  a  comprehensive 
solution — not  the  piecemeal  results  fol- 
lowing from  dividing  a  complex  problem 
Into  manageable  parts  and  treating  each 
of  them  separately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  10,000  American  commu- 
nities have  serious  problems  of  air  pol- 
lution: the  demand  for  water  consump- 
tion may  exceed  the  available  supply  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century;  there  are 
9  million  substandard  housing  units 
In  the  United  States;  and  traffic  Jams 


cost  the  Naticm  more  than  $5  billion  each 
year.  The  bureaucracy  simply  does  not 
have  the  capacity  to  solve  today's  prob- 
lems and  to  foresee  tomorrow's — but  pri- 
vate industry,  with  the  systems  manage- 
ment approach,  is  rapidly  developing 
that  capacity. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
take  swift  action  on  this  far-reaching 
measure. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  two  bills  which  will 
greatly  improve  the  teaching  of  health 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  this  Nation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  teaching  of 
basic  health  facts  in  the  schools  is  es- 
sential and  that  this  teaching  is  in  need 
of  vast  improvement. 

The  results  of  the  CBS  national  health 
test  shocked  and  appalled  me.  just  as 
they  did  many  other  Members  of  this 
House,  I  am  sure.  Response  to  the  CBS 
telecast  demonstrated  dramatically  the 
need  to  get  health  information  to  the 
people.  It  demonstrated,  also,  that  this 
must  be  done  through  the  schools  so  that 
our  young  people  will  not  grow  up  with 
the  misconceptions  that  are  held  by  such 
a  large  portion  of  our  adult  population. 
How.  after  all,  did  we  expect  people  to 
know  things  that  they  had  never  had  an 
opportunity,  anywhere  in  our  society,  to 
learn?  Certainly  oiir  schools  to  date 
have  not  provided  adequate  health  edu- 
cation. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  what  we  are 
discussing.  We  are  not  talking  about 
physical  education,  or  even  physical  fit- 
ness. We  are  talking  about  the  Im- 
proved instruction  of  children  in  our 
elementary  and  secondary  school  systems 
about  the  growing  body  of  knowledge 
as  it  relates  to  their  own  personal  health 
and  to  the  health  of  their  community. 

There  are  a  number  of  examples  of 
what  I  am  talking  about,  but  let  me  cite 
just  one.  Studies  show  that  a  majority 
of  smokers  begin  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  15.  It  has  been  estimated  that  every 
day  4,000  children  try  smoking  for  the 
first  time.  Links  between  smoking  and 
lung  cancer,  and  also  between  smoking 
and  the  increased  risk  of  death  from 
heart  disease  have  been  established.  I 
believe  it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  young  people,  and  of  our  Nation,  11 
children  were  taught  and  could  under- 
stand early  in  life  what  it  means  to  their 
health  to  acquire  what  for  many  Is  a  life- 
long habit. 

The  bills  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  do  three  things,  and  I  would  like 
to  explain  exactly  what  Is  intended  by 
this  legislation.  First  of  all.  title  HI  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
would  be  amended  so  that  equipment 
needed  for  the  modem-day  teaching  of 
health  education  would  be  available  In 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
This  equipment  would  include  audio- 
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visual  materials  such  as  films,  filmstrips, 
sUdes,  recordings,  posters,  charts,  vision 
and  hearing  testing  equipment,  displays, 
and  video  tapes  for  closed-circuit  televi- 
sion. It  would  also  include  simple  labo- 
ratory equipment  for  practical  experi- 
ments where  certain  essential  foods  are 
denied  in  the  diet.  These  would  provide 
a  visual  experience  for  schoolchildren 
that  would  bring  home  to  them  very 
graphically  the  precise  need  for  a  bal- 
anced diet  and  good  nutrition  habits. 

Second,  the  bill  would  amend  title  XI 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  so 
that  Institutions  of  higher  learning  coiild 
conduct  short-term  courses  and  insti- 
tutes whereby  teachers  In  oiur  school 
systems  could  be  trained  in  the  modem 
techniques  of  teaching  health  education 
and  be  brought  up  to  date  on  the  latest 
scientific  knowledge  as  it  relates  to 
health  and  the  health  of  schoolchildren. 
Thus  our  health  education  courses  would 
be  assured  of  qualified  teaching  person- 
nel capable  of  programing  courses  which 
do  not  needlessly  repeat  some  items  and 
omit  important  items  completely,  which 
is  a  hallmark  of  our  present  haphazard 
method  of  dealing  with  health  education. 
A  recent  study  of  school  health  educa- 
tion, points  out  that  Inadequate  time  for 
Instruction,  the  lack  of  qualified  teach- 
ing personnel,  and  a  lack  of  progression 
In  what  is  taught  with  a  repetition  of 
some  topics  and  the  neglect  of  others  is 
contributing  to  the  present  extremely  de- 
ficient situation.  Some  of  the  corre- 
spondence which  was  received  by  the 
school  health  education  study  reveals 
that  school  administrators,  teachers, 
physidsuis,  college  and  university  teach- 
ers and  administrators,  nurses  from  all 
over  this  country  and  from  aroimd  the 
world  have  eagerly  sought  assistance  in 
establishing  meaningful  health  educa- 
tion programs. 

Third,  this  legislation  would  amend 
section  306  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  which  provides  traineeshlps  for  pro- 
fessional public  health  personnel.  In 
my  opinion,  the  language  of  the  act  as 
It  presently  exists  should  cover  what  we 
are  trjring  to  accomplish  here  today. 
Unfortunately,  the  interpretation  of  the 
language  of  the  act  has  been  so  narrow 
that  people  seeking  tQ  enter  a  school  of 
public  health  to  increase  their  compe- 
tence in  this  area  have  been  denied  as- 
sistance if  they  were  intending  to  con- 
tinue their  vocation  as  school  hesdth  edu- 
cators. We  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  these  persons  are  a  legitimate 
and  very  essential  and  necessary  part  of 
the  public  health  program  of  this  coun- 
try. 

These  amendments  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  effectively  tie  together,  for 
large  potential  benefit,  the  health  and 
education  programs  of  this  Nation.  We 
have  appropriated  large  simis  of  money 
for  medical  research  and  health  pro- 
grams. We^  have  appropriated  large 
sums  of  money  to  suppHjrt  the  educa- 
tional programs  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  and  schools  of  higher  learning 
in  this  Nation.  During  the  past  nimiber 
of  years,  as  our  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee has  listened  to  hours  of  testi- 
mony relative  to'  both  the  health  pro- 
grams and  education  programs,  I  have 
been  concerned  that  there  has  not  been 


the  effective  meshing  of  these  two  pro- 
grams that  would  appear  appropriate.  I 
axa.  pleased  to  be  sponsoring  legislation 
now  which  would  accomplish  a  marriage 
between  health  and  education  that  holds 
promise  for  both,  and  for  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
legislation  is  needed.  Every  new  study 
and  test  and  survey  has  supported  and 
strengthened  my  conviction.  Unless  we 
can  teach  and  train  our  young  people  to 
better  care  for  their  own  personal  health 
and  the  health  of  their  families,  we  are 
going  to  be  forced  to  spend  increasingly 
large  amounts  of  money  to  take  care  of 
problems  that  could  have  been  prevented 
by  enlightened  citizens. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  no  one 
can  place  a  sufficiently  large  price  tag 
on  the  discomfort  and  illness  and  short- 
ening of  life  span  suffered  by  those  who 
could  have  been  healthier  if  they  had 
only  known  how.  Let  us  provide  the 
means  by  which  out  schools  can  give  to 
its  students  the  information  that  is 
available  and  so  essential  to  their  well- 
being.  ^ 

AMENDING  THE  DEFINITION  OP  A 
CORPORATION  IN  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today  seeks  to  amend  the 
definition  of  a  corporation  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Awhile  back  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  promulgated  regulations  known 
as  the  Kintner  regulations  taking  the 
position  that  the  issuance  of  a  charter  by 
a  State  does  not  bring  a  corporation  into 
being  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes 
unless  the  legal  relationships  are  those 
characteristic  of  a  corporation  as  dis- 
tinct from  those  characteristic  of  some 
other  tsrpe  of  organization.  Under  the 
regulations,  there  is  no  corporation,  al- 
though a  charter  Is  issued  for  profes- 
sional activity,  if  the  relationships  of 
the  professionals  to  each  other  and  to 
the  public  are  the  same  as  if  no  cor- 
poration existed.  The  effect  of  this  in 
practice  is  to  deny  corporate  status  for 
corporations  organized  imder  the  State 
professional  corporation  provisions. 

The  cases  I  am  concerned  about,  how- 
ever, involve  professional  persons  who 
have  incorporated  under  the  general 
business  corporate  laws  of  their  States 
before  these  new  regulations  were  issued 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  Whether 
these  new  regulations  are  valid  or  not  is 
an  issue  that  I  am  not  attempting  to  deal 
with  in  this  amendment  insofar  _as  they 
relate  to  professional  incorporations  un- 
der the  professional  corporation  laws  of 
the  various  States.  However,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  proposed  regu- 
lations to  apply  to  corporations  incor- 
porated under  the  general  business  cor- 
porate laws  as  weD  as  the  professional 
corporate  statutes.    As  a  result,  these 


regulations  as  so  applied  deprive  an  en- 
tity of  corporate  status  even  though  it 
was  recognized  as  a  true  corporation  by 
the  State  in  which  it  was  formed  imder 
the  general  business  corporate  law  and 
without  regard  to  any  new  type  of  cor- 
porate statute. 

This  bill  which  I  am  offering  merely 
provides  that  an  organization  incorpo- 
rated under  the  general  corporation  laws 
of  any  State  to  supply  medical,  legal,  or 
other  professional  services  is  not  to  be 
treated  otherwise  than  as  a  corporation 
for  purposes  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
laws  merely  because  of  the  professional 
nature  of  the  services  supplied  if  the 
organization  was  incorporated  before 
February  2,  1965 — the  date  of  the  pro- 
posed Kintner  regulations  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department — or  before  the  effective 
date  the  State  adopts  a  professional  cor- 
poration statute,  whichever  is  the  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  offering  this  bill  I  am 
not  intending  either  to  endorse  or  to  op- 
pose the  application  of  the  so-called 
Kintner  regulations  in  the  case  of  pro- 
fessional corporation  statutes.  I  do  be- 
lieve it  is  clear,  however,  that  it  is  inap- 
propriate to  deny  corporate  status  for 
Federal  tax  purposes  to  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  general  corporate 
laws  of  a  State  before  a  new  so-called 
professional  corporation  statute  was 
adopted  by  that  State  and  before  the 
TreasiuT  Department  had  issued  its 
regulations  on  this  matter. 


POOR  STANDARD  OF  VALUES:  THE 
CASE  FOR  TAX  SHARING 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Wausau  Record  Herald 
in  my  congressional  district  entitled 
"Poor  Standard  of  Values"  cites  specific 
examples  of  why  the  tax-sharing  ap- 
proach is  a  better  way  for  Americans  to 
do  things  than  the  discredited  approach 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  The  experience 
of  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  with  regard  to 
its  application  for  a  storm  sewer  expan- 
sion program  as  contrasted  to  Racine 
County,  Wisconsin's  probability  of  qual- 
ifying for  Federal  aid  for  its  first  coimty 
golf  course  dramatizes,  I  think,  the  way 
in  which  federally  established  priorities 
often  defy  logic. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  editorial,  entitled  "Poor  Standard  of 
Values,"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Poor  Standard  Njf  Values 

The  priorities  which  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration assigns  to  various  federal  aid  pro- 
grams continues  to  be  unbelievable. 

For  example,  from  Stevens  Point  comes  a 
recent  repwrt  which  Indicates  that  an  In- 
quiry to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  indicated  that  the 
City  of  Stevens  Point  will  not  qualify  for  fed- 
eral aid  for  its  storm  sewer  expansion  pro- 
gram now  or  in  the  Immediate  future.  This 
Is  a  shock,  considering  the  Administration's 
voiced  concern  for  the  pollution  problem  and 
the  acknowledged  public  sentiment  to  get 
the  Job  done. 
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While  Stevens  Point  can't  get  money  to 
separate  storm  from  sanitary  sewers,  Racine 
County  Is  quite  certain  It  will  qualify  for 
federal  aid  for  Its  first  county  golf  course. 
In  fact,  a  federal  application  asking  $107,000 
toward  purchase  of  property  for  the  golf 
course  has  already  been  submitted. 

A  recent  news  story  from  a  Democratic 
senator  In  Washington  revealed  that  a  north- 
ern Wisconsin  electric  cooperative  had  quali- 
fied for  funds  to  extend  an  electric  line  at  a 
cost  of  several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars. 

This  federal  grant  which  will  assist  no 
more  than  250  families.  Is  made  at  the  same 
time  that  federal  highway  funds,  which  af- 
fect all  of  Wisconsin's  millions  of  people,  are 
being  cut  in  half. 

We  read  In  the  Washington  Post  that 
nearly  $12  million  of  Poverty  War  gold  was 
dropped  In  Mississippi  Just  before  the  No- 
vember elections  In  five  hasty  and  hectic 
give-away  days,  some  even  before  applica- 
tions were  made.  Rust  College,  a  small  Negro 
institution,  was  reported  to  have  been 
granted  $1.2  million  before  the  college's  pres- 
ident had  completed  the  application  showing 
how  it  would  be  spent. 

The  crowning  blow  to  Marathon  County 
will  come  if  It  does  not  qualify  for  federal 
funds  to  construct  a  new  county  hospital  to 
replace  one  which  a  state  official  has  de- 
scribed as  "no  longer  fit  to  live  In."  Tet  the 
preliminary  indication  to  county  officials  Is 
that  the  county  may  not  qualify  for  federal 
funds  for  this  worthy  purpose. 

Where  are  those  who  say  Washington  can 
do  the  Job  better? 


LEGISLATION  TO  BAN  THE  IMPOSI- 
TION OP  ADMISSION  FEES 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  to  ban  the  imposi- 
tion of  admission  fees  on  persons  who 
wish  to  visit  our  Federal  reservoirs. 
Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
these  fees  were  imposed  by  Executive 
order  early  last  year  at  virtually  all  of 
the  public  use  areas  at  our  Federal 
reservoirs.  The  reaction  of  the  general 
public  was  swift,  and  it  was  quite  obvious 
to  those  of  us  who  represented  areas 
where  these  reservoirs  are  located,  that 
there  was  considerable  resentment,  and 
that  the  order  went  far  beyond  what 
most  of  us  anticipated  when  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act  was 
adopted. 

In  the  seventh  district  of  Missouri, 
more  than  28,000  persons  signed  peti- 
tions calling  upon  me  to  submit  legisla- 
tion that  would  remove  these  fees.  Many 
other  members  encountered  similar  re- 
sentment, and  following  public  hearings, 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  re- 
ported out  legislation  which  would  have 
removed  the  admission  fees,  but  would 
still  have  left  discretion  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  Impose  reasonable 
user  fees.  As  a  result  of  an  administra- 
tion compromise  offer  removing  the  fees 
at  roughly  80  percent  of  the  public  use 
areas,  the  bill  was  not  pursued  further  by 
the  Democrat  leadership  and  no  further 
action  was  taken. 

On  July  4,  1966,  I  made  a  daylong 
Inspection  of  the  Table  Rock  Reservoir 


with  the  cooperation  of  supervisory  per- 
sonnel. It  was  quite  obvious  from  this 
inspection  that  the  fee  program  was  not 
working  well,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  fairly  administer,  that  little 
revenue  was  raised  in  comparison  with 
the  nuisance  effect  on  the  public,  that  the 
duty  of  trying  to  collect  these  fees  de- 
tracted from  the  ranger's  ability  to  carry 
out  their  other  assigned  and  far  more 
essential  duties,  and  that  private  con- 
cessionaires were  discriminated  against 
because  they  happened  to  be  located  in 
fee  areas.  The  so-called  compromise  was 
not  and  is  not  the  answer. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today,  and 
in  which  I  hope  other  Members  will  soon 
join,  would  eliminate  admission  or  en- 
trance fees,  but  would  still  permit  user 
fees  to  be  charged  for  the  use  of  specific 
recreation  facilities,  if  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  a  reason- 
able and  satisfactory  method  of  collec- 
tion can  be  evolved.  I  believe,  for  exam- 
ple, that  few  campers  would  mind  paji.ng 
a  reasonable  fee  for  utilities,  sanitation, 
and  necessities  such  as  firewood.  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  the  funds  from 
such  collection  might  well  be  used  for  the 
improvement  of  campsites,  rather  than 
for  the  acquisition  of  new  land.  If  a  izser 
fee  is  to  be  charged  for  the  use  of  specific 
facilities,  then  those  who  pay  the  fee 
ought  to  be  assured  that  they  can  look 
forward  to  improvements  for  such  things 
as  lighting,  campsites,  and  so  forth. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
will  review  this  problem  with  a  view  to- 
ward holding  hearings  on  this  bill  in  the 
event  the  administration  itself  does  not 
decide  to  remove  the  admission  fees.  I 
understand  an  analysis  of  the  program 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  I  am  confident  this  study 
will  show  the  wisdom  of  removing  the 
fees. 


CRAMER  CALLS  FOR  ACTION  ON 
ANTIRIOT  LEGISLA-nON  AS  FIRST 
ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  IN  THE  90TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  reintroduced  my  antiriot  bill 
aimed  at  outlawing  professional  agita- 
tors and  others  who  travel  from  State 
to  State  inciting  riots  and  other  forms 
of  violent  civil  disobedience.  My  bill  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  antiriot 
measure  I  introduced  as  an  amendment 
to  the  1966  civil  rights  bill  and  which 
passed  this  body  by  a  vote  of  389  to  25. 

On  October  22, 1966.  in  a  House  speech, 
I  said  that: 

One  Inexcusable  shortcoming  of  this  ses- 
sion (89th  Congress)  was  the  failure  to  act 
on  antl-rlot  legislation. 

I  believe  it  the  duty  of  this  Congress 
to  remedy  the  shortcoming  of  the  last 
Congress  and  pass  strong  and  effective 
antiriot  legislation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is  broad 
public  support  for  enactment  of  antiriot 
legislation.  I  believe  that  the  results 
of  the  1966  elections  are  conclusive  testi- 
mony to  the  American  people's  dissatis- 
faction with  the  spreading  wave  of  riots 
in  America.  The  American  people  want 
Federal  antiriot  legislation  as  a  deterrent 
against  professional  agitators  so  that  the 
sum.mer  of  1967  will  not  be  a  repeat  per- 
formance of  the  long,  hot  riot-torn 
summers  of  the  recent  past. 

I  am  also  reminding  this  body  of  the 
pledge  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
and  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler],  that  consideration 
of  antiriot  legislation  will  be  the  first 
order  of  Judiciary  Committee  business 
this  year.  I  believe  that  Immediate  ac- 
tion by  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  this 
bill  is  essential.  This  Congress  has  the 
opEKjrtunity  to  put  an  end  to  organized 
"mobocracy"  and  to  meet  one  of  the 
most  crying  needs  and  pressing  demands 
In  America  today.  The  enactment  into 
law  of  strong,  antiriot  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  anarchists  who  would  take  lives 
and  destroy  property  is  essential  if  do- 
mestic tranquillity  is  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  my  bill  is 
needed  to  cope  with  those  riot  leaders 
that  direct  the  riots  through  Interstate 
facilities  such  as  the  telephone  but  do 
not  actually  take  part  in  the  riots  them- 
selves. 

It  is  needed  to  give  investigative  au- 
thority that  has  power  to  cross  State 
lines. 

It  is  needed  to  bring  action  against 
riot  leaders  where  local  political  pres- 
sures now  prevent  State  and  local  action. 

It  is  needed  to  act  as  a  deterrent  be- 
cause of  the  strong  penalties  it  con- 
tains, as  compared  to  many  local  and 
State  laws. 

It  is  needed  to  put  an  end  to  the  scur- 
rilous activities  of  the  Stokely  Carml- 
chaels  and  the  Geprge  Lincoln  Rock- 
wells. It  is  needed  to  put  an  end  to  all 
who  are  upsetting  the  order  through 
illegal  and  violent  means.  It  is  needed 
to  put  out  of  business,  those  who  rob 
the  shopkeepers,  burn  the  houses,  attack 
the  police,  and  injure  and  even  kill  Inno- 
cent bystanders.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
more  than  90  Members  who  cosponsored 
my  bill  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress as  well  as  many  other  Members  of 
Congress  will  again  join  me  in  introduc- 
ing and  pressing  for  passage  of  this 
needed  legislation. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  my  bill: 

HJl.  — 

A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use  of  any  facul- 
ty in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with 
intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other  violent  civil 
disturbance,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Ame^ca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
Inserting,    immediately    after    chapter    101 
thereof,  the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter    102. — RIOTS    AND    OTHER    VIO- 
LENT CIVIL.  DISTURBANCES 
"§  2101.  Riots 

"Whoever  moves  or  travels  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  uses  any  facility  In  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce.  Including  the 
mall,  with  Intent  to — 
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"(1)  Incite,  promote,  encourage,  or  carry 
on,  or  facilitate  the  Incitement,  promotion, 
encouragement,  or  carrying  on  of,  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance;  or 

"(2)  commit  any  crime  of  violence,  arson, 
bombing,  or  other  act  which  Is  a  felony  or 
high  misdemeanor  under  Federal  or  State 
law.  In  furtherance  of,  or  during  commission 
of,  any  act  specified  In  paragraph  (1);  or 

"(3)  assist,  encourage,  or  Instruct  any 
person  to  commit  or  perform  any  act  specified 
In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2); 
and  thereafter  performs  or  attempts  to  per- 
form any  act  specified  In  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (3),  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  of  "Part  I — 
Crimes"  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Ckxle 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  following: 

"101.  Records  and  reports 2071" 

the  following  new  chapter  reference : 
"102.  Riots  and  other  violent  clvU  dls-    jk 

turbances - 2101". 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In 
which  any  provision  of  this  Act  operates  to 
the  exclusion  of  State  laws  on  the  same  sub- 
ject matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this 
Act  be  construed  as  Invalidating  any  pro- 
vision of  State  law  unless  such  provision  Is 
Inconsistent  with  any  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  or  provision  thereof. 


CRIME  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday  I  Introduced  a  bill 
relating  to  crime  and  criminal  procedure 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  bill 
was  passed  by  the  89th  Congress  but  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  after  adjourn- 
ment. The  bill  that  I  Introduce  today 
Is  identical  to  that  proposal. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Omnibus 
crime  bill  vetoed  by  the  President  de- 
stroys 6  years  of  effort  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  halt  the  rapid  Increase 
in  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
fact,  the  Mallory  case  issue  has  been 
before  every  Congress  since  1957  and  has 
been  repeatedly  approved  by  both  bodies 
of  Congress.  The  Judiciary  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
both  bodies  have  been  involved  in  this 
work.  Thousands  of  pages  of  testimony 
from  District  of  Columbia  officials,  law 
enforcement  agencies,  the  UJ3.  attorney's 
office,  the  Department  of  Justice,  citi- 
zens groups  and  expert  criminologists 
along  with  careful  study  of  Supreme. 
Court  cases  have  formed  the  reservoir  of 
information  from  which  this  legislation 
was  developed. 

In  three  succeeding  Congresses  the 
House  passed  legislation  by  2-to-l  votes 
favoring  such  legislation.  The  vetoed 
legldatlon  in  the  final  action  on  the  con- 
ference report  in  the  89th  Congress  was 
not  even  brought  to  a  roUcall  vote  in  the 
Senate.  There  were  more  than  nine 
conference  sessions  between  the  House 
and  Senate  and  14  staff  conferences  to 


prepare  background  and  language  on  the 
instructions  of  the  conferees.  The  anti- 
crime  bill  was  a  product  of  long,  careful, 
patient  study  and  effort  which  resulted 
in  a  compromise  of  views  between  the 
two  Houses  but  which  did  not  compro- 
mise in  any  respect  the  basic  rights  and 
liberties  and  freedoms  guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution. 

Uniortimately  the  member  of  the 
President's  staff  who  prepared  his  state- 
ment was  poorly  informed  because  the 
veto  message  displays  a  gross  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  bill,  misinterpreta- 
tion of  its  purposes  and  its  language,  and 
errors  of  fact.  The  veto,  by  proposing 
more  handcuffed  police,  betrays  the  trust 
of  law-abiding  citizens  who  look  to  gov- 
ernment officials  for  protection  for  their 
persons  and  property  from  murderers, 
rapists,  robbers,  and  thieves;  it  offers 
them  the  promise  of  shallow  relief 
through  increased  public  expenditures. 

In  the  5-year  period  between  1952  and 
1957,  the  year  the  Mallory  rule  hand- 
cuffed police  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  crime  rate  had  decreased  from  about 
23,000  offenses  to  approximately  11,000. 
The  volume  of  crime  is  now  at  the  rate 
of  about  35,000  pet  year  and  has  in- 
creased at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  any 
other  comparable  Jurisdiction  in  the 
United  States.  Increases  in  police  man- 
power, new  equipment,  and  moderniza- 
tion of  methods  have  not  been  able  to 
reverse  these  criminal  trends. 

At  the  same  time  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  had  ona  of  the  highest  per 
capita  expenditures  in  the  Nation  for 
new  school  facilities,  has  had  the  high- 
est or  nearly  the  highest  per  capita 
operating  expense  for  schools  in  any 
major  city,  has  doubled  its  relief  and 
welfare  expenditures,  has  spent  vast 
sums  for  slum  clearance  and  public 
housihg^  and  has  one  of  the  lowest  im- 
emplojmient  rates  of  any  city  in  the  Na- 
tion. These  factors  have  shown  no  in- 
dication of  altering  the  increase  in  crime 
rate  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  veto  message  misrepresents  and 
misinterprets  title  I  and  title  HI  of  the 
bill  concerning  the  apprehension  of  and 
questioning  of  arrested  persons.  The 
message  states  that  "a  policeman  may 
pick  up  a  person  and  question  him  for  4 
hours  without  maldng  an  arrest." 
There  is  no  such  provision  in  the  bill 
and  there  is  no  si4}port  for  any  such 
statement  In  any  oommittee  report  or 
statement  issued  by  any  responsible 
Member  of  the  House  or  Senate.  The 
bill  does  provide  that  a  policeman  may 
take  a  person  into  custody  where  he  has 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  a  crime  is 
being  or  has  been  committed.  This  de- 
tention of  a  person  is  an  arrest;  however, 
the  bill  provides  that  such  person  must 
be  charged  with  a  cilme  or  released  after 
no  more  than  4  hours  and  if  he  is  re- 
leased his  detention  "will  not  be  recorded 
as  an  arrest."  The  veto  statement  mis- 
leads the  public  into  believing  that  the 
bill  provides  the  unconstitutional  power 
of  detaining  a  person  without  probable 
cause.  The  statement  quoted  above  Is 
thus  calculated  to  distort  the  language  of 
the  bill  and  misinform  the  public  as  to 
the  action  of  the  Congress. 

In  discussing  the  further  provisions  of 
title  I  and  title  m,  the  message  states 


that  hi  addition  to  the  4  hours  detention 
the  person  may  be  held  "6  hours,  exclu- 
sive of  interruptions,  after  an  arrest — 
perhaps  10  hours  of  questioning — with- 
out taking  him  before  a  judicial  officer." 
Nothing  in  the  biU  permits  the  tacking  of 
the  4-hour  period  to  the  6-hour  period. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  a  detained 
person  be  questioned  unless  he  volun- 
tarily waives  his  rights  and  offers  to  an- 
swer questions,  in  which  case  the  6 -hour 
limitation  applies. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  was  drafted  care- 
fully to  conform  with  the  latest  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  veto  statement  ingeniously 
avoids  any  acknowledgment  of  the  fact 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  controlling  cases 
of  Escobedo  and  Miranda.  These  cases 
are  controlling  over  the  actions  of  police 
and  the  terms  of  the  crime  bill  comply 
fully  with  them. 

Questioning  provided  in  the  bill  must 
conform  to  the  procedures  outlined  in  the 
Miranda  case.  Only  in  cases  where  an 
arrested  person  has  been  informed  of  his 
rights  not  to  speak  and  to  have  counsel, 
may  any  questioning  be  conducted. 
Every  constitutional  right  is  protected 
by  the  bill. 

In  discussing  the  provisions  of  title  IV 
of  the  bill  in  reference  to  material  wit- 
nesses, the  veto  message  is  misleading  to 
the  public  on  two  coimts.  The  text  of 
the  message  would  lead  a  person  to  be- 
lieve that  the  detention  of  material  wit- 
nesses would  be  a  new  provision  of  law. 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  existing  District 
law,  enacted  in  1878,  providing  for  the 
detention  of  material  witnesses.  This  old 
statute  provides  none  of  the  protections 
to  such  witnesses  as  are  provided  by  the 
n&w  language  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill.  The  existing  law  provides 
for  the  detention  of  material  witnesses 
for  either  misdemeanors  or  felonies, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  person  was 
taken  into  custody  at  the  scene  of  the 
crime  and  without  any  requirements  of 
subpena  otherwise,  with  no  provision  for 
release  on  ball  even  though  the  person 
may  be  able  to  provide  it.  Existing  law 
has  no  limitations  as  to  the  length  of  time 
for  the  confinement  of  material  witnesses. 

The  provisions  of  the  crime  bill,  how- 
ever, make  it  possible  to  hold  a  material 
witness  only  in  connection  with  a  felony 
and  then  only  where  he  was  present  on 
the  scene  of  the  crime  or  pursuant  to  a 
subpena  Issued  as  authority  for  his  de- 
tention. Such  person  may  not  be  held 
more  than  6  hours  before  presentation  to 
a  commissioner  for  a  hearing.  The 
commissioner  shall  determine  whether  or 
not  the  person  shall  be  held  for  the 
coming  trial.  The  witness  shall  be  ad- 
vised of  his  legal  rights  and  given  the 
opportunity  for  counsel  and  may  post 
bond  or  collateral  for  his  appearance. 
If  he  is  imable  to  provide  bond  he  will 
be  held  but  may  by  motion  ask  the  court 
for  release  if  he  is  detained  for  an  im- 
reasonable  length  of  time.  If  he  is  de- 
tained, he  must  be  provided  with 
quarters  other  than  those  used  for  hold- 
ing prisoners  and  he  must  be  paid  wit- 
ness fees  for  his  appearance  in  the  court. 

The  public  is  misinformed  further  by 
statements  which  do  not  report  factually 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  In  referring 
to  the  material  witness  provisions  of  the 
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crime  bill,  the  veto  statement  says  "these 
provisions  are  much  more  severe  than 
existing  law."  From  the  discussion 
above  it  is  very  clear  that  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  not  nearly  as  severe  as  the 
existing  law  relating  to  material  wit- 
nesses. The  device  used  to  mislead  the 
public  is  reference  to  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  of  the  last  Congress  and  its  provi- 
sions relating  to  criminals  who  have  been 
arrested  and  arraigned  before  a  magis- 
trate and  which  act  has  nothing  to  do 
with  material  witnesses.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  Ball  Reform  Act  did  not 
in  any  way  modify  rule  46(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  relat- 
ing to  detention  of  witnesses  which 
remains  in  full  force  and  effect  and 
which  very  closely  parallel  the  provisions 
regarding  bail  and  release  which  are  in 
the  crime  bill. 

It  is  stated  in  the  veto  message  that 
the  U.S.  attorney  has  had  no  problem  of 
detaining  material  witnesses  because  of 
an  Inadequacy  of  existing  law.  As 
pointed  out  above,  the  provisions  of  ex- 
isting law  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
provide  ample  power  for  the  detention 
of  such  witnesses  but  without  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  crime,  to  the  length  of 
time  of  the  detention,  and  without  any 
provision  for  bond  or  release  pending 
trial.  The  crime  bill  provides  the  safe- 
guards which  the  veto  message  implies 
are  missing. 

In  discussing  the  provisions  of  the 
crime  bill  relating  to' obscene  material, 
these  provisions  of  the  bill  are  described 
as  "confusing."  If  there  is  anything 
confusing  about  the  provisions  in  this 
section  of  the  bill,  the  fault  will  have  to 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shice  the  language  of  the  bill  is  drafted 
m  strict  conformity  with  the  latest  Su- 
preme Court  decisions. 

The  veto  message  states  that  the  bill 
permits  prior  restraint  to  publication  of 
material  and  thus  threatens  freedom  of 
the  press.  Restraint  on  publication  can 
be  made  only  where  the  publisher  or  pro- 
ducer of  the  material  has  knowledge  that 
it  Is  obscene.  The  determination  of  the 
obscene  character  of  such  material  can 
be  made  only  after  full  court  hearing  and 
decision.  The  injunctive  remedies,  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  real  and  personal 
property  apply  only  to  those  materials 
which  have  been  found  obscene  pursu- 
ant to  full  court  hearing  and  decision 
and  where  the  producer  knowingly  con- 
tinues to  publish  material  which  has 
been  declared  obscene.  If  such  a  person 
has  been  enjoined  from  the  use  of  real 
or  personal  property  for  the  production 
of  materials  which  have  been  adjudged 
obscene,  the  injunction  does  not  in  any 
way  prohibit  him  from  the  use  of  his 
personal  or  real  property  for  printing 
other  material  imless  and  vmtil  such  ma- 
terials are  likewise  foimd  obscene  pur- 
suant to  court  action. 

The  language  hi  the  crime  bill  deal- 
ing with  obscene  materials  conforms  with 
and  meets  every  requirement  of  Supreme 
Court  cases  dealing  with  the  question  of 
prior  restraint. 

The  veto  messsige  criticizes  the  provi- 
sions in  the  crime  bill  relating  to  mini- 
mum sentences  for  certain  crimes.  To 
support  the  criticism  the  statement  is 
made  that  "sentences  now  being  Imposed 
In  the  District  are  among  the  highest  in 


the  United  States."  The  national  pris- 
oner statistics  published  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  covering  the  sentenc- 
ing and  release  of  prisoners  from  State 
and  Federal  institutions  do  not  support 
this  statement.  The  fact  is  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ranks  approximately 
17th  with  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the 
length  of  sentences  imposed  and  ranks 
among  the  highest  in  the  average 
amount  of  the  sentence  actually  served. 
The  correct  statement  would  be  that  a 
prisoner  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
serves  a  higher  percentage  of  a  shorter 
sentence  than  prisoners  in  the  other 
States. 

It  may  be  observed  that  since  1930,  the 
trend  has  been  toward  Indeterminate 
sentences,  easy  paroles,  great  expendi- 
tures in  rehabilitation  facilities  in  our 
prisons,  more  education  and  social  serv- 
ices and  slum  clearance,  but  clear  crime 
trends  in  the  Nation  have  shown  steady 
increase  and  at  an  accelerated  pace.  A 
recent  FBI  study  shows  that  for  a  10- 
year  period  85  percent  of  all  persons 
committing  crimes  are  repeat  offenders. 
The  crime  clearance  rate  throughout  the 
country  probably  averages  between  25 
and  30  percent.  Simple  arithmetic  indi- 
cates the  growing  criminal  population  at 
liberty  in  the  Nation. 


STATEMENT  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN  TO 
ELIMINATE  THE  HOUSE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ktn>FERMAN]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  to- 
day announce  my  support  of  a  resolution 
to  amend  the  rules  of  the  House  elim- 
inating the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  as  a  standing  com- 
mittee and  transferring  any  functions 
which  it  might  possess  vital  to  our  inter- 
nal security  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  committee 
performs  any  function  useful  to  the  Con- 
gress or  to  the  covmtry. 

The  so-called  hearings  staged  by  this 
committee  this  past  summer  were  a 
fiasco.  I  agree  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Illinois,  Hon.  Everett 
McKiNLEY  DiRKSEN,  who  on  August  20 
stated  that  "This  spectacle  can  do  the 
Congress  no  good."  It  did  no  good  for 
the  country  either,  I  might  add. 

The  only  legislation  offered  by  the 
committee  during  my  short  time  in  the 
House  since  I  took  the  oath  on  February 
23,  1966,  as  the  Congressman  from  the 
17th  District,  New  York,  was  the  ill-con- 
ceived H.  R.  12047,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950 — also  known  as  the 
Pool  bill — which  I  found  necessary  to 
oppose  as.  among  other  things,  an  exer- 
cise in  futility  and  frustration.  My 
statement  on  this  is  at  page  26224  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  112,  part 
19. 
We  can  find  better  ways  to  spend  the 


taxpayer's  money  than  to  continue  this 
committee. 

Whatever  functions  encompassed  by 
the  committee  that  need  continuing  can 
be  performed  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  a  quasi- judicial  atmosphere  with- 
out sensationalism. 


TWO  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  IN  EVERY 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Robison]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today — 
opening  day — I  reintroduced  a  bill  which 
I  had  offered  in  the  89th  Congress,  under 
which  2  percent  of  the  Federal  income 
tax  collected  from  the  seversJ  States 
would  be  returned  to  them  under  a  for- 
mula which  endeavors  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration their  respective  need;  such 
moneys,  however,  to  be  earmarked  for 
the  general  support  of  educational  pro- 
grams in  those  States  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  educational  level. 

My  selection  of  this  bill  as  the  first 
legislative  proposal  I  am  submitting  to 
this  Congress  is  indicative  of  the  high 
priority  which  I  assign  to  this  area  of 
concern.  As  one  who  did  not  vote  for 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965, 1  have  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  search  for  and  suggest  an 
acceptable  alternative  to  the  benefits 
provided  under  that  program  for  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  need  to  find  some 
method  for  supplementing  State  and  lo- 
cal governmental  efforts  to  finance  the 
ever-increasing  cost  of  education  at  this 
level. 

Last  year,  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  how 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  was  beln^  implemented  In  my 
area,  I  addressed  a  rather  extensive  in- 
quiry concerning  it  to  all  the  school  dis- 
trict superintendants  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  received  back  a 
wealth  of  information  commenting  upon 
the  good  points,  and  the  bad,  experi- 
enced to  date  with  this  program  which 
is,  of  course,  doing  some  good  but  which 
is  also  creating  a  number  of  administra- 
tive problems,  as  well  as  questions  con- 
cerning basic  policy. 

This  inquiry  on  my  part  did  not  pro- 
duce, as  might  be  expected,  any  sort  of 
unanimous  opinion  but  it,  along  with 
such  supplementary  Information  as  I 
have  since  picked  up  at  firsthand,  did 
show  that  there  was  a  consensus  of  sorts 
developing  among  school  administrators 
in  my  area  in  favor  of  some  sort  of  Fed- 
eral tax-sharing  plan — of  which  there 
are  an  infinite  number  of  varieties — as 
representing  what  might,  in  the  loqg  run, 
be,  a  preferable  approach  to  aid  to  edu- 
cation at  this  level  than  that  embodied 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Perhaps  my  own  feelings  that  such  an 
approach  should  be  reconsidered  by  Con- 
gress have  been  best  summed  up  in  a 
letter  from  a  high  school  principal  in  my 
district  which  I  received  only  on  Monday 
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of  this  week.  It  was  this  letter,  as  much 
as  anything  else,  that  helped  me  make 
up  my  mind  that  this  blU  was  the  one  I 
first   wished   to   submit   to    this   new 

ConflTTGSS 

I  would  like  to  share  the  thoughts  of 
that  high  school  principal  with  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  1  do 
not  have  his  authority  to  use  his  letter 
In  this  fashion.  He  signed  off  his  letter 
with  the  phrase,  "Your  Concerned  Edu- 
cational Practitioner,"  and  I  shall  only 
Identify  him  in  that  fashion,  but  the 
pertinent  parts  of  his  letter  to  me,  which 
I  now  set  forth  under  leave  to  include 
extraneous  material,  were  as  follows: 

I  am  so  moved  by  the  Issues  at  stake  that 
I  wish  to  communicate  these  views  lurther  to 
you  with  the  proviso  that  you  clearly  under- 
stand— these  are  my  personal  views  and  that 
they  do  not  reflect  In  any  way  the  official 
view  of  my  school  or  school  district  on  this 
subject. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  Federal 
Aid  in  its  present  form  Is  a  wasteful  hodge- 
podge of  legislation  (NDEA-Voc.  Ed.  Act— 
ESEA — Impacted  Areas — Manpower  and  Re- 
training— EOA — and  so  on  and  so  on) .  This 
maze  of  Federal  legislation  has  led  to  sev- 
eral significant  problems  In  education  and 
for  the  society  as  a  whole. 

1.  Confusion  and  bureaucratic  red  tape  Is 
the  hallmark  of  these  many  laws.  The  pre- 
text of  evaluation  via  state  and  national 
tests  along  with  required  records  simply  re- 
duces the  evaluation  of  aid  results  to  a  sta- 
tistical configuration  rather  than  to  a 
human  configuration  which  Is  so  greatly 
needed. 

2.  The  segmentation  of  education  Into 
little  packages  caUed  "projects"  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Individual  and  specialised 
aid  laws  often  move  our  schools  completely 
counter  to  their  overall  goal  of  a  unified  and 
balanced  educational  program  sufficiently 
diverse  to  meet  Uie  needs  of  almost  all 
pupils.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  com- 
mon or  comprehensive  school  Ideal  is  not 
dead  in  America. 

The  trend  of  separate  accounting,  record 
keeping,  organization,  and  evaluation  has  in 
effect  created  a  false  schism  between  "regu- 
lar" and  "federal"  programs  in  the  schools. 
In  effect,  we  have  two  school  systems  in  every 
school  district  making  use  of  federally-aided 
projects  and  It  is  most  difficult  if  not  Im- 
poBslble  to  properly  coordinate  the  two  sys- 
tems. 

3.  There  Is  a  fundamental  threat  to  the 
very  concept  of  publicly  supported,  publicly 
controlled  education  In  the  common  Interest. 
As  these  federal  programs  erode  or  eradicate 
the  constitutional  provisions  of  "Separation 
of  Church  and  State"  they  inevitably  en- 
courage the  growth  of  private  schools  for 
private  Interests  at  the  expense  of  public 
schools  for  the  common  good.  How  can  we 
struggle  for  "integrated"  schools  on  the  one 
hand  and  "private"  schools  (pubUcly  sup- 
ported) on  the  other?  As  the  old  Indian 
used  to  say,  "White  man  speak  with  forked 
tongue." 

4.  Federal  Aid  has  brought  into  being 
staggering  commercial  competition  and 
pressure  which  bears  down  directly  upon  the 
schools.  We  are  hardest  hit  by  the  drain  on 
qualified  teaching  personnel  as  teachers  move 
into  VISTA,  Peace  Corps,  Government  posi- 
tions related  to  education.  Year  Institutes 
made  attractive  by  liberal  stipends,  and  in- 
dustrial positions  with  firms  who  find  an  ever 
increasing  percentage  of  their  annual  busi- 
ness Is  with  schools  due  to  natural  growth 
and  the  milllona  of  Federal  dollars  allotted 
education.  In  short,  the  Industrial-school 
relationships  have  become  "Big  Business" 
and  "Big  Business"  is  having  an  ever  in- 
creasing (though  sometimes  subtle)  voice  in 
the  shaping  of  education  Itself  in  America. 
This  is  not  necessarily  bad   when   private 


business  purpose  coincides  with  the  primary 
purpose  of  education  In  a  democracy — but 
this  is  not  always  or  even  frequently  the 
case. 

In  short,  we  awe  attacking  social  and  eco- 
nomic ills  In  our  society  through  education 
(this  Is  perfectly  legitimate)  but  we  are 
doing  It  In  such  a  way  ts  to  doom  the  ef- 
fort to  failure  and,  even  more,  to  shake 
the  very  foundation  of  our  unified,  local- 
ly controlled  public  schools. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  In  full  support 
of  the  concept  of  Federal  Aid  to  Public 
Education  but  only  in  terms  of  a  general 
grant-in-aid  to  the  several  states  for  lo- 
cal distribution  on  a  pet-capita  basis  along 
lines  of  a  national  minimum  support  level 
for  each  pupil  in  attendance  at  public 
schools.  I  am  Irrevocably  opposed  to  the 
kind  of  hodge-podge,  wasteful,  and  schis- 
matic aid  we  have  bean  getting.  If  the 
trend  Is  not  reversed,  I  believe  our  educa- 
tional system  Is  In  for  some  real  trauma — 
perhaps  calamity — five  or  ten  years  hence. 
Your  concerned  educational 
practitioner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  others  have  expressed  or  will 
be  expressing  interest  in  the  so-called 
tax-sharing  approach  Bs  a  substitute  for 
some  of  the  new  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  recently  enacted  by  Congress 
whether  for  educational  or  other  pur- 
poses, and  that  there  will  be  other 
legislative  proposals— perhaps  better 
ones — introduced  along  these  lines. 

My  sponsorship  of  this  bill  should  not 
be  taken  to  indicate  that  I  am  wedded 
to  its  provisions,  for  I  am  not.  How- 
ever, I  hope  it  will  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  I  believe,  as  I  have 
often  stated,  that  there  are  few  other 
domestic  concerns  which  should  involve 
our  early  and  earnest  attention  than 
that  of  seeking  still  better  methods  for 
helping  to  finance  education  at  the  lo- 
cal level  than  that  embodied  in  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
if  such  methods  indeed  exist,  and  of  my 
hope  that  this  subject  will  be  assigned 
the  paramount  role  which  I  feel  it  should 
command  in  the  early  days  of  this,  the 
90th  Congress. 


SERIOUS  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 
PACING  NEW  CONGRESS 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  I3  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
Congress  which  convened  today  must 
immediately  face  the  fact  that  there  are 
real  economic  problems  in  financing  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  keeping  do- 
mestic programs  operating  at  construc- 
tive and  eflficient  levels.  And  all  facets 
relating  to  these  intertwining  problems 
need  to  be  the  concern  of  Congress. 

The  American  people  have  recently 
conveyed  to  Washington  a  message  that 
the  administration's  present  policies  and 
endeavors,  including  our  policies  and  ob- 
jectives in  Vietnam,  need  to  be  reevalu- 
ated for  effectiveness.  The  new  Congress 
should  not  conceal  from  public  view, 
through  enactment  of  late  supplemental 


appropriations,  the  full  cost  of  our  mili- 
tary participation  in  Vietnam.  And  be- 
cause the  administration  again  failed  to 
project  the  true  costs.  Congress  will  be 
required  this  month  to  pass  another 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  war. 

Congress  should  respond  to  the  will 
of  the  people  by  establishing  priorities 
in  Federal  domestic  spending.  With  the 
fires  of  inflation  heating  the  cost-of- 
living  thermometer  to  record  highs,  and 
the  war  in  Vietnam  draining  more  bil- 
lions of  dollars  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, we  must  eliminate  all  wasteful  and 
unnecessary  Government  expenditures. 
Certainly,  such  fiscal  prudence  should 
have  been  initiated  long  ago,  as  I  and 
others  have  urged  time  and  again. 

We  simply  cannot  let  the  economic 
problems  of  inflation,  high  interest  rates, 
deficit  spending,  dwindling  gold  supply, 
and  unfavorable  balance  of  payments 
get  any  worse. 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
demand  that  the  administration  present 
an  honest  and  complete  analysis  of  the 
funding  necessary  in  Vietnam,  and  that 
we  insist  on  eliminating  all  waste  in 
Federal  expenditures  wherever  they  nre 
found.         

IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OF 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from^ 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  series  of  22  bills  which 
are  designed  to  meet  several  of  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  most  pressing  Issues 
confronting  the  country. 

On  subsequent  occasions,  I  shall  dis- 
cuss this  and  additional  legislation  In 
greater  detail,  but  I  hope  that  by  intro- 
ducing these  bills  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  90th  Congress  it  may  help  to  focus 
attention  on  the  major  challenge  facing 
this  Congress:  to  make  the  multitude  of 
Federal  programs  and  the  Government 
itself  serve  the  people  of  the  United 
States  more  effectively. 

Several  of  my  bills,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
devoted  to  this  objective.  This  legisla- 
tion would,  among  other  things,  create 
a  select  House  "oversight"  committee, 
headed  by  the  minority,  to  assure  better 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
laws  when  both  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dency are  controlled  by  the  same  polit- 
ical party,  provide  a  system  of  sharing 
Federal  revenues  with  the  States,  im- 
prove the  administration  of  Federal  pro- 
grams in  urban  areas  by  establishing 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent an  Office  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Com- 
munity Development,  establish  a  com- 
mission to  propose  a  comprehensive  re- 
organization of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  appoint  a  commission  to 
study  Improved  methods  of  systems  man- 
agement for  the  Federal  Government. 

Other  bills  would  help  to  meet  impor- 
tant substantive  needs  of  our  people. 
They  would  increase  social  security  bene- 
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fits,  raise  the  limitation  on  earnings. of 
social  security  beneficiaries,  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  expenses  of  higher  education, 
permit  tax  relief  for  teachers  who  pur- 
sue their  professional  educations,  im- 
prove commuter  transportation,  and 
overcome  job  discrimination  against 
older  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  Investing  billions 
of  dollars  In  critically  important  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  America, 
but  until  we  eliminate  waste  and  duplica- 
tion, provide  for  better  coordination  of 
existing  programs,  and  achieve  more  ef- 
ficient, economical,  and  responsible  ad- 
ministration within  the  executive  branch, 
the  people's  needs  will  not  be  met  and  our 
Investment  will  not  produce  the  divi- 
dends our  people  have  a  right  to  expect. 

The  90th  can  be  a  hlstorymaking 
Congress  if  we  measure  up  to  these  re- 
sponsibilities. We  may  not,  and  perhaps 
should  not,  produce  the  volume  of  dra- 
matic and  glamorous  legislation  enacted 
by  the  89th  Congress,  but  by  enabling 
the  cumbersome  Federal  bureaucracy  to 
respond  more  promptly  and  alertly  to  the 
real  needs  of  our  people  we  shall  have 
earned  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the 
Nation. 
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REORGANIZATION  OP  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [RJr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  again  cosponsoring  legislation  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias]  to  set  up  a  commis- 
sion on  the  reorganization  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  commission  proposed  by  the  bill  is 
patterned  after  the  first  and  second 
Hoover  Commissions  but  its  powers  and 
duties,  as  well  as  the  membership  of  the 
commission,  are  broadened  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  present  age. 

Although  congressional  scrutiny  of  the 
executive  branch  is  continual,  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  a  comprehensive  study 
with  a  broad  congressional  mandate  and 
widespread  public  support.  This  need  is 
underscored  by  developments  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Since  the  last  overall  review  of  the 
executive  branch  by  the  Congress  some 
10  years  ago,  an  unprecedented  number 
of  new  Federal  programs  have  been  ini- 
tiated. Many  of  them  require  new  or 
improved  administrative  machinery  and 
the  creation  of  new  bureaus  and  offices. 

The  increasing  need  for  action  on 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution,  traf- 
fic safety  and  congestion,  and  consumer 
interests — to  mention  only  a  few — re- 
quires a  fresh  look  at  the  machinery  of 
government  that  can  best  deal  with  these 
matters. 

Further,  the  serious  need  to  cut  non- 
essential Government  spending,  coupled 
with  the  proliferation  of  Government  ac- 
tivities, indicates  a  clear  need  to  take  a 


hard  look  at  the  whole  structure  of  soimd 
executive  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  thoughtful  and 
necessary  piece  of  legislation  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  take  ac- 
tion this  year  to  set  in  motion  the  ma- 
chinery of  reform  of  the  executive 
branch. 


NATO— WHAT  NEXT? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RKTD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  that  Members  will  be  interested 
In  a  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
NATO  Parlismientarlans'  Conference — 
Worldng  Party  Committee  on  the  Reform 
of  NATO  in  Paris  on  November  15,  1966. 
The  paper  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Ross,  a  New  York  businessman  who  has 
assisted  several  members  of  U.S.  delega- 
tions to  these  conferences  for  a  number 
of  years. 

The  structure  of  the  European  alliance 
in  the  years  ahead  is  of  paramoimt  im- 
portance to  the  security  of  the  free  world, 
and  Mr.  Ross'  paper — entitled  "NATO — 
What  Next?" — presents  fresh  and  cre- 
ative thinking  on  the  whole  question  of 
NATO's  future. 

Among  the  thoughtful  suggestions  that 
Mr.  Ross  proposes  is — 

That  NATO  begin  to  de-emphasize  its  pri- 
mary military  and  defensive  aspects,  assume 
a  more  active  and  purposeful  role  in  the  po- 
litical arena  •  •  •  and  reduce  somewhat  Its 
military  expenditures  which  will  allow  mem- 
ber countries  to  make  significantly  larger 
contributions  towards  their  own  well-being, 
and  to  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
under-developed  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  Mr.  Ross'  paper  in  the  Record. 

NATO — ^What  Next? 
(Presented  at  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 

Conference — ^Working  Party  Committee  on 

the  Reform  of  NATO — ^Paris,  November  15, 

1966) 

NATO  has  been  an  extremely  successfiil 
tmdertaking.  No  alliance  of  its  size  and 
scope  has  previously  existed  in  history.  But 
clearly,  it  is  time  that  we  questioned  some  of 
its  fundamentals,  and  the  more  closely  we 
scrutinize  NATO,  the  more  It  seems  that 
basic  changes  must  take  place  if  it  is  to  evix- 
vive  and  maintain  its  vitality. 

These  changes  should  reflect  present  day 
realities.  I  propose  that  NATO  begin  to  de- 
emphasize  its  primary  military  and  defensive 
aspects,  assume  a  more  active  and  purposeful 
role  in  the  political  arena — a  task  for  which 
it  is  ideally  suited,  for  reasons  that  wUl  be 
later  explained  and  reduce  somewhat  Its  mili- 
tary expenditures  which  wiU  allow  member 
countries  to  make  significantly  larger  con- 
tributions towards  their  own  well-being,  and 
to  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
under-developed  world. 

NATO,  broadly  speaking,  baa  been  the  vic- 
tim of  Its  own  success.  It  was  so  well  con- 
ceived that  it  has  bad  a  natural  tendency  to 
keep  traveling  on  its  original  course,  thus 
projecting,  year  after  year,  the  same  aggres- 
sive military  posture  that  it  adopted  out  of 
necessity  at  its  birth.  When  NATO  was 
fotmded  16  years  ago.  it  was  an  apprc^rlate 


response  to  the  Soviet  Union's  militant  and 
expansionist  ambitions  in  E^urope.  NATO 
preserved  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
and  permitted  Its  members  to  recover  from 
the  devastation  of  the  Second  World  War, 
and  to  develop  strong  economies  and  internal 
political  stabUlty.  It  was  a  mUltary  alliance 
fitted  to  a  particular  time  and  set  of  condi- 
tions. Most  of  these  conditions  no  longer 
exist.  Thus,  NATO  today  is  a  somewhat 
wasteful  and  potentlaUy  dangerous  over- 
reaction  to  the  present  international  situa- 
tion. 

The  concept  of  mutual  cooperation  In  de- 
fense, as  embodied  in  Article  V  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  is  still  valid,  that  "An  attack 
on  one  country  wUl  be  c6nsldered  an  attack 
on  all."  We  must  remain  committed  to  this 
vital  principle,  but  whUe  some  defensive  poa- 
ture  win  have  to  be  maintained  for  thetore- 
seeable  future,  it  can  be  reduced  to  levels 
more  consistent  with  the  current  situation. 
In  the  light  of  the  massive  size  and  sophisti- 
cation of  the  NATO  military  arsenal,  some 
reduction  could  be  initiated  unilaterally 
without  subjecting  member  coiin tries  to  risk. 
The  Cold  War  began  In  Europe,  It  first  thawed 
in  Europe,  and  perhaps  it  can  be  soonest 
ended  there. 

But  if  NATO  is  to  reduce  Its  mUltaiy  com- 
mitments to  levels  more  consistent  with  the 
ciu-rent  state  of  affairs.  wUl  it  not  then  be 
foretelling  its  own  dissolution?  Not  at  aU. 
Purely  military  objectives  will  give  way  to 
wider  horizons.  Such  reasonable  and  legiti- 
mate military  considerations  as  continue  to 
exist,  will  be  properly  satisfied  only  if  NATO 
Is  reunified  through  the  pursuit  of  these 
broader  political  objectives. 

Today,  it  is  not  our  Interest  to  Isolate  East- 
ern Europe.  Instead,  what  \b  needed  is  an 
Integrated  relationship,  with  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  cooperating  to 
guarantee  Europe's  future.  We  must  have 
an  organization  that  would  bind  together 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe.  So  far,  NATO 
has  done  nothing  towards  this  end.  Not  for 
want  of  opportunity,  but  because  of  the 
limitations  and  inhibitions  imposed  at  the 
outset.  Such  limitations  currently  make  It  a 
divisive  rather  than  a  constructive  force. 

NATO  is  far  more  militant  than  its  In- 
dividual members,  who  independently  and 
despite  the  existence  of  NATO,  practice  co- 
existence with  Russia  and  its  Eastern  Euro- 
pean allies.  Yet,  there  Is  a  limit  to  the 
rapprochment  that  is 'possible  with  NATO's 
weapons  pointed  at  those  with  whom  we  at- 
tempt to  have  closer  ties. 

NATO  has  not  played  any  significant  role 
towards  solving  one  of  the  basic  issues  re- 
maining at  the  end  of  World  War  II:  the 
problem  of  German  unification.  Tension 
between  West  Germany  and  East  Germany 
looms  as  a  constant  irritant,  and  frustrates 
our  efforts  at  permanent  stabilization  in 
Europe. 

It  might  l>e  argued  that  these  are  some- 
what misdirected  criticisms.  NATO  was 
never  constituted  to  assume  such  tasks. 
They  are  raised  here  because  in  our  present 
circumstances  It  is  essential  that  some  multi- 
national organization  assume  these  Impor- 
tant responsibilities. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  setting  up  an  en- 
tirely new  structure  to  meet  these  objectives, 
but  there  are  good  reasons  for  giving  the 
Job  to  NATO.  Over  the  years,  strong  lines 
of  communication  between  member  coun- 
tries have  been  created  and  tested  under 
sometimes  difficult  clrcvmistances — and  en- 
dured. For  example,  the  tremendously  com- 
plex business  of  sharing  costs  has  been 
worked  out  by  continuous  negotiation.  The 
tT.S.,  for  instance,  contributed  approximately 
44%  of  the  C06t  of  the  Infrastructure  projects 
in  the  early  1950s,'  in  contrast  to  this  year's 

» "Facts  about  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization"  by  NATO  Information  Service, 
Paris,  1965  Edition.  Page  137. 
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contribution  of  84^%.'  The  UX.  reduced 
its  contrlbuUon  from  37%  inltUUy  to  13% 
currently.*  In  the  meantime,  tbe  Con- 
tinental nations  Increased  their  payments: 
Italy  raised  ber  share  from  5.7%  In  1061  to 
8.0%:  ■  West  Germany,  which  was  allocated 
18  7%  of  shared  costs  when  It  first  Joined 
NATO,  now  contribute  31.9%.'  There  has 
also  been  active  cooperation  In  the  sharing 
of  technical,  scientific  and  economic  Infor- 
mation In  significant  areas. 

We  should  take  this  collective  experience 
and  expand  it  to  create  a  regional  entity  that 
would  also  be  effecUve  In  aU  phases  of  polit- 
ical, economic  and  cultural  life.  Such  an 
undertaking  would  not  be  financially  oner- 
ous. NATO's  organlJBatlonal  costs,  as  dU- 
tlnct  from  military  support  and  equipment 
furnished  by  member  nations,  were  $313  mil- 
lion In  1965.  In  comparison,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  organizational  costs  of  the 
United  NaUons  were  only  »108.5  million  last 
year.*  Consider  how  much  the  U.N.  has 
accomplished  with  the  limited  funds  at  Its 
disposal,  and  Imagine  what  NATO  could  do 
with  Its  economic  resources,  if  they  were  un- 
shackled from  purely  military  goals. 

In  short,  I  am  proposing  that  NATO  be  con- 
tinued as  a  regional  organization  of  mutual 
oooperaUon,  but  with  broader  objectives. 
These  new  objectives  would  not  place  the  or- 
ganization in  conflict  with  any  existing  inter- 
national organization,  but  would  consist  of  a 
valuable  and  necessary  addition. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  important  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  any  diminution  in 
NATO's  military  expenditures.  The  defense 
budgets  of  the  NATO  members  totaled  $74.3 
billion  In  1966.*  The  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
bad  a  combined  defense  budget  of  443  billion, 
of  which  $40  billion  was  contributed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.'  Of  last  year's  total  defense 
budget  of  $74  billion  for  NATO  members,  it 
is  reliably  estimated  that  about  $30  billion 
was  the  cost  of  NATO's  military  upkeep. 
This  is  a  staggering  sum  to  maintain  a  strong 
military  stance,  once  necessary,  but  now  by- 
passed by  history.  Needless  to  say,  any  re- 
duction In  NATO's  mlUtary  spending  would 
allow  for  immense  social  and  economic  gains 
within  NATO  coimtrles. 

Member  countries  also  would  have  funds 
treed  for  larger  contributions  to  existing  in- 
ternational organizations.  I  would  remind 
you  that  in  1966,  the  budget  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  was  only  $39  million* 
that  of  UNESCO.  $24  mllUon,'  and  for  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  merely 
$193  million.^  The  World  Pood  Program  of 
PAO  and  the  UJI.,  begun  in  1966.  raised 
pledges  of  only  $308  million  worth  of  food  for 
the  period  1968  through  1968.»  Contrast  these 
figures  with  the  $30  bUUon  for  NATO's  annual 
military  expenditures. 

Looking  at  the  p<ditlcal  picture  of  the  world 
today,  we  find  that  the  major  tensions  are  no 
longer  primarily  between  Western  and  East- 
em  Europe.  In  fact,  thwe  is  visible  and  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  the  future  challenge 
lies  In  the  backward  area  of  the  wcwld — Latin 
America.  Africa.  Southeast  Asia,  and  over- 
shadowing all  else.  Communist  China.    The 
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abysmal  poverty  and  oonsequent  political  in- 
stability of  many  of  these  countries  constitute 
a  much  greater  threat  to  world  peace  than  we 
encounter  in  Europe. 

In  conclusion,  a  NATO  redirected  in  the 
manner  suggested  would  produce  three  prin- 
cipal benefits.  Firstly,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization— end  I  wish  to  stress  the 
word  Organization — with  its  established  areas 
of  cooperation,  and  a  well-trained  and  exper- 
ienced Secretariat,  could  play  a  leading  role 
in  solving  some  of  the  outstanding  problems 
of  Europe.  Secondly,  If  NATO  reduced  part 
of  its  military  spending,  member  cotintrles 
could  consequently  invest  more  heavily  In 
their  domestic  welfare  programs.  Thirdly, 
funds  released  from  NATO  military  commit- 
ments would  allow  for  Increased  contribu- 
tions to  international  organizations  and  aid 
to  under-developed  nartlons.  Thus,  NATO  has 
In  Its  grasp  the  power  to  promote  and  encour- 
age a  three-pronged  attack  on  some  of  the 
most  pressing  problnns  of  our  time.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  seize  these  opportunities, 
NATO  will  play  a  role  in  world  affairs  that 
will  be  as  valuable  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

— Abthtts  Ross. 
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AIRCRAPT  NOISE  AND  AIR 
POLLDTION 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  REro]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  three  bills  to  meet 
the  clear  and  growing  problem  of  air- 
craft noise  and  air  pollution  caused  by 
Jet-powered  aircralt. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  is  be- 
coming daily  mora  apparent,  especially 
in  the  area  surrounding  the  busy  New 
York  airports,  and,  more  recently,  here 
in  Washington. 

Specifically,  one  of  my  bills  states  that 
it  Is  the  finding  of  the  Congress  that: 

The  impact  of  aircraft  generated  noise 
upon  millions  of  persons  beneath  or  near 
the  flight  paths  of  such  aircraft  interrupts 
and  disturbs  the  peace  and  quietude  of 
homelife.  Interferes  with  public  assemblies, 
and,  in  general  seriously  disrupts  the  com- 
munity life.  j 

Further,  it  stat^  that: 

The  extensive  operation  of  Jet-powered  air- 
craft Is  contributing  to  the  pollution  of  the 
air,  thereby  creating  a  hazard  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  public. 

To  meet  these  problems,  one  bill  em- 
powers the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  consistent  with 
the  primacy  of  air  $af  ety — 

To  prescribe  and  amend  standards  for  the 
measurement  of  aircraft  noise  and  to  pre- 
scribe and  amend  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  find  necessary  for  the  con- 
trol and  abatement  of  aircraft  noise,  includ- 
ing the  application  of  such  standards,  rules, 
and  regulations  in  the  Issuance,  amendment, 
modification,  suspension,  or  revocation  of 
any  certificates  autliorlzed  by  this  title. 

In  addition,  the  second  bill  authorizes 
the  Administrator  to  reimburse  domestic 
air  carriers  and  the  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  any  airport  for  up  to  30  percent 
of  the  cost  of  modifying  their  equipment 
to  comply  with  sisch  regulations,  and  to 
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reimburse  the  States  or  municipalities 
for  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring necessary  land  and  meiklng  other 
adjustments  to  comply  with  such  regu- 
lations. 

My  third  bill  would  amend  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
to  authorize  NASA  to  "conduct  research 
and  investigations,  including  the  inves- 
tigation of  complaints,  cooperate  with 
local  civic  organizations  and  municipali- 
ties, and  coordinate  and  consolidate  cur- 
rent research  projects"  with  regard  to 
aircraft  noise  abatement.  Among  the 
specific  duties  that  would  be  assigned  to 
NASA  are  the  measurement  of  noise  as 
it  relates  to  the  "distress  of  people  on  the 
ground";  the  development  of  quieter  air- 
craft through  research  in  airframe  and 
powerplant  designs;  and  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  body  of  knowledge  of 
methods  and  devices  for  noise  abate- 
ment. 

Oen.  William  P.  McKee,  the  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator, indicated  last  year  that  au- 
thority to  prescribe  and  amend  stand- 
ards for  the  measurement  and  control  of 
aircraft  noise  "is  needed  to  assist  us  in 
alleviating  a  most  serious  problem." 

The  Congress  can  no  longer  ignore  the 
major  inconveniences,  discomfort  suid 
hazards  to  health  that  result  from  ex- 
cessive aircraft  noise.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  90th  Congress  to  take  initial 
action  to  combat  this  problem  before 
technological  advances,  such  as  the  su- 
personic transport,  compound  its  effects. 
I  am  hc«)eful  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  will 
make  these  bills  its  first  order  of  busi- 
ness. 
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COMMISSION     ON     ARCHITECTURE 
AND  PLANNING  FOR  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  LAIRD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reto]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  Commission  on  Archi- 
tecture and  Planning  for  the  Capitol 
within  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

As  Members  will  recall,  the  need  for 
this  legislation  became  apparent  during 
the  last  session  when  plans  were  re- 
vealed for  the  ill-considered  proposed 
extension  of  the  west  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol. Hearings  were  held  on  this  and  re- 
lated bills  by  the  Thompson  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee but  no  further  action  was  taken. 
While  public  interest  in  this  matter 
seems  to  have  subsided  during  the  ad- 
journment period,  I  understand  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  taken  the 
opportunity  to  set  up  a  model  of  the  pro- 
posed extension  in  a  prominent  hall  of 
the  Capitol. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  issue 
which  requires  prompt  attention  by  the 
Congress  before  any  tragic  steps  are 
made  in  this  venture. 

My  bill  would  require  the  Commission's 


approval  for  any  "construction,  altera- 
tion, or  reiMdr  of  any  public  building  on, 
or  landscaping  of.  real  property  compris- 
ing the  US.  Capitol  Groimds."  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  provision  would  Insure  that 
the  architecture  of  the  Capitol  will  be 
treated  consistent  with  its  historical 
heritage  and  artistic  tradition. 


SPACE  COMES  DOWN  TO  EARTH- 
MEDICAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  NASA 
FINDINGS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  TeagueI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Quentin  L.  Hartwig,  senior  staff  scientist, 
biological  sciences  commimication  proj- 
ect, the  George  Washington  University, 
has  recently  made  a  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis of  the  medical  applications  of  the 
NASA  program  to  our  daily  lives.  This 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  George 
Washington  University  magazine  in  the 
fall  of  1966,  Is  an  example  of  the  signif- 
icant role  that  our  space  program  Is 
playing  in  our  daily  lives  right  here  on 
earth.  Continued  support  of  the  space 
program  can  only  serve  to  heighten  and 
strengthen  our  ability  to  deal  with  the 
problems  in  our  dsdly  lives  which  can 
only  be  solved  by  the  new  technologies 
generated  in  this  article.  The  article 
follows: 

Spacx  Comes  Down  to  Eabth — Medical 

Applications  of  NASA  Findings 

(By  Quentin  L.  Hartwig) 

A  Biomedical  Application  Team,  imder 
contract  to  NASA,  sat  down  one  day  last 
Spring  vrith  a  pediatric  cardiologist  at  the 
Kansas  Medical  Center  and  discussed  the 
problems  he  was  having  in  following  the 
heart  rate  of  small  children  as  they  per- 
formed mild  exercises.  One  obvious  difficulty 
was  keeping  the  monitoring  electrodes  on 
their  chests  when  they  perspired.  Since  the 
electrode  sitiiatlon  was  hampering  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  program,  they  began  to  re- 
view aerospace  technology  for  potential  solu- 
tions. The  Team  had  recently  returned  from 
s  visit  to  the  NASA  Flight  Research  Center 
at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  where  a  physician 
dally  monitors  the  heart  rate  of  student  test 
pilots  while  they  perform  difficult  maneuvers 
In  advanced  aircraft.  For  this  project  a 
spray-on  electrode  was  developed  which 
could  be  qtiickly  applied  to  the  chest  with  a 
■pray  gun.  This  electrode  remained  firmly 
In  place  diu-ing  the  filght  and  was  easily  re- 
moved afterwards  with  a  solvent.  The  Ap- 
plication Team  felt  that  the  spray-on  elec- 
trode was  the  answer  for  the  pediatric  cardi- 
ologist and  a  spray  can  gun  was  made  and 
demonstrated  to  him.  He  was  Immediately 
Intrigued  by  this  approach,  and  now  uses  it 
routinely  in  his  research. 

This  example  is  illustrative  of  a  program 
under  the  direction  of  the  Biological  Sciences 
Communication  Project  to  relate  aerospace 
technology  to  the  needs  of  biologists  and 
physicians.  The  primary  purposes  of  the 
program  are  to  accelerate  the  flow  of  new 
technology  into  practical  use  and  to  reduce 
the  time  required  for  this  process. 

We  generally  think  of  new  knowledge  as 
being  communicated  in  the  classroom  from 
the  lecturer  to  the  student,  but  we  also  know 
that  new  information  is  constantly  being 


sought  by  a  much  larger  group  in  our  society 
today.  The  research  in  the  laboratory,  the 
industrial  manufacturer,  and  many  others 
seek  answers  to  technical  and  scientific  prob- 
lems which  they  face.  Traditionally  these 
people,  the  users  of  new  Information,  look 
for  answers  In  publications  and  read  many 
pages  In  the  search.  But  today  there  are 
thousands  of  publications  In  both  the  p^ysl- 
cal  and  biological  fields  that  hold  potential 
solutions,  and  It  is  becoming  Increasingly 
difficult  for  the  user  of  new  Ideas  to  conduct 
a  search  efficiently.  New  ways  to  do  It  are 
needed. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  come  up  with  some  Ideas 
on  how  to  accelerate  the  fiow  of  information 
to  reduce  the  lag  time  from  conception  to 
practical  application.  It  Is  another  matter 
to  have  some  kind  of  practical  situation,  a 
sort  of  test  bed,  where  one  can  try  out  new 
ideas  for  accelerating  information  fiow. 

The  problem  of  applying  new  knowledge 
became  a  very  practical  one  when  the  Space 
Act  of  1958,  which  created  NASA,  not  only 
called  for  a  national  program  to  explore  the 
universe,  but  for  identifying  potential  appli- 
cations of  the  new  space  knowledge  to  all 
walks  of  life.  Since  then,  NASA's  Office  of 
Technology  Utilization  has  developed  a 
rather  complex  system  which  identifies,  pub- 
lishes and  disseminates  space-generated  in- 
formation to  a  wide,  mostly  Industrial  audi- 
ence 

It  was  felt,  however,  that  a  special  program 
should  be  designed  to  relate  aerospace  tech- 
nology specifically  to  biology  and  medicine; 
and  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Utilization,  the  Biological  Sci- 
ences Communication  Project  designed  such 
a  program. 

This  then  has  become  the  practical  test 
bed  for  new  Ideas,  new  approMhes  to  the  In- 
formation problem.  The  present  means  are 
Inadequate  and  the  generation  of  new  tech- 
nology Is  rapidly  out-stripping  techniques  to 
apply  the  information.  The  communication 
of  new  information  is  particularly  difficult 
because  of  the  language  barrier  which  exists 
between  the  physical  and  the  biological  sci- 
ences. In  spite  of  the  number  of  organiza- 
tions dedicated  to  speeding  the  flow  of  in- 
formation into  the  biological  sciences,  there 
have  been  suggestions  that  the  communica- 
tion gap,  rather  than  getting  better,  is  get- 
ting worse. 

In  order  to  design  a  program  that  would 
Improve  communication,  past  transfers  of 
NASA  technology  were  studied. 

A  review  of  several  applications  revealed 
that  solutions  to  biomedical  problems  can 
come  from  obvious  as  well  as  unlikely 
sources.  Little  imagination  is  needed  to  re- 
late the  NASA  sight  switch  to  the  physically 
handicapped.  Originally  designed  to  give 
the  astronaut  added  channels  of  communica- 
tion vrith  his  environment,  it  can  be  used 
to  operate  wheel  chairs,  and  dial  telephones 
and  to  throw  various  switches.  Other  sources 
of  useful  innovations,  however,  are  not  so 
obvious. 

One  Euch  case  was  the  moon  walker.  An 
aerospace  contractor,  as  part  of  a  proposal 
to  NASA,  demonstrated  a  walking  vehicle 
designed  to  carry  Instruments  about  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon.  A  Technology  Utilization 
Officer  at  a  NASA  field  installation  saw  the 
walking  vehicle,  and  that  evening  described 
it  to  his  wife,  a  pediatrician.  She  became 
intrigued  with  the  possibility  that  the  device 
could  be  reenglneered  into  a  walking  wheel- 
chair, thus  giving  a  handicapped  Individual 
far  greater  mobility.  She  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility with  her  colleagues,  and  shortly 
thereafter,  pediatricians  from  UCLA,  along 
with  aerospace  engineers,  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived funds  from  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  adapt  this  device  to  a  walking 
wheelchair.  The  adaptation  was  successful 
and  the  device  is  now  being  tested  In  a  re- 
habilitation center  in  Southern  California. 
This  transfer  Illustrates  some  obvious  points. 
In  the  first  place,  biomedical  problems  can  be 


solved  with  the  technology  of  physical  dis- 
ciplines. The  moon  walker  was  a  non- 
medical instrument,  redesigned  with  Ingenu- 
ity to  fill  a  very  real  need  In  rehabilitation. 
Furthermore,  the  transfer  was  speeded  by 
virtue  of  person-to-person  communication. 
These  two  lessons  suggested  that  teams  of 
physical  and  biological  scientists  should  go 
into  the  medical  schools  and  research  or- 
ganizations to  learn  of  the  problems  imped- 
ing medical  progress.  Armed  with  an  \inder- 
standlng  of  the  problem,  they  can  look  to 
the  NASA  Information  System  for  pertinent 
answers. 

Three  Biomedical  AppUcatlon  Teams  have 
been  organized  at  the  Midwest  Research  In- 
stitute, the  Southwest  Research  institute, 
and  the  Research  Triangle  Institute.  The 
Teams  have  organizational  ties  with  twelve 
medical  schools,  research  Institutes,  and  hos- 
pitals in  the  United  States. 

Their  mode  of  operation  is  essentially  that 
described  in  the  brief  story  at  the  beginning 
of  the  paper.  Bach  Team  communicates 
with  medical  research  Institutions  through 
a  consultant  who  is  a  member  of  the  Institu- 
tion and  can  converse  in  both  the  physical 
and  biological  Jargon.  The  consiUtant 
serves  as  the  inside  contact  man  who  can 
help  select  those  researchers  with  the  talent 
and  facUlUes  to  apply  new  technology  when 
It  is  brought  to  their  attention.  The  con- 
sultant maintains  person-to-person  com- 
munication between  the  innovator  and  the 
user  of  technology. 

Among  the  examples  of  transfers  effected 
by  the  Biomedical  Applications  Teams  Is  the 
respiratory  helmet.  The  usual  technique  far 
coUectlng  samples  of  breath  during  exercise 
is  to  have  the  subject  blow  into  a  tube 
gripped  between  his  lips.  .A  nose  cUp  pre- 
vents loss  of  expired  air  through  the  nostrils. 
This  procedure  Is  a  bit  vincomfortable  when 
the  tendency  in  exercising  Is  to  open  the 
mouth  vride  and  breathe  freely.  A  medical 
researcher  wanted  a  new  and  unencumbering 
approach.  The  Applications  Team  began  re- 
viewing astronaut  helmet  design  and,  after 
some  trial  and  error,  built  a  reqilratory  hel- 
met. It  is  not  only  works,  but  the  chUdren 
are  eager  to  perform  the  teat,  since  they  can 
pretend  to  be  astronauts. 

The  Team  effort  will  not  only  provide  ex- 
amples of  application  of  aerospace  tech- 
nology but,  thorough  documentation  of 
these,  will  give  contiguous  Insight  Into  the 
process  of  communicating  new  knowledge  to 
potenlal  users. 

Two  more  needed  elements  will  be  initiated 
In  the  near  future. 

A  Biomedical  Exchange  wlU  be  started  to 
periorm  computer  searches  in  response  to 
the  Applications  Teams  and  the  public  on  a 
fee  basis.  The  Exchange  would  provide  ex- 
pertise In  searching  the  physical  and  blolog- 
Icar'literature  for  blologlcaUy  relevant  in- 
formation. A  research  organization  may  not 
need  the  talents  of  an  interdisciplinary  Bio- 
medical Application  Team  and  wish  only  to 
have  a  computer  search  for  aerospace  tech- 
nology that  relates  to  Its  particular  Interests 
or  needs.  The  Biomedical  Exchange  would 
perform  this  function,  and  could,  if  re- 
quested, conduct  additional  monthly 
searches  to  update  the  original  one. 

Another  element  will  be  the  Instrument 
Compendium.  Tb\B  document  will  have  the 
appearance  of  a  catalogue  and  will  be  used 
to  quickly  look  for  blolnstnunentation  that 
has  already  been  developed  within  the  NASA 
effort.  If  the  particular  instrument  is  not 
found  In  the  "Compendium,"  the  NASA  in- 
formation system  will  then  be  searched  by 
computer.  The  "Compendium"  wiU  be  con- 
tinuously updated  and  contain  not  only  in- 
formation regarding  present  available  in- 
struments, but  also  instruments  to  be  de- 
veloped in  the  future.  Therefore,  if  a  re- 
searcher carefully  plans  his  program  over  a 
three-  or  five-year  period,  the  "Compendi- 
um" will  enable  ^itti  to  identify  instruments 
that  wiU  be  available  sometime  in  the  future. 
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and  he  can  then  plan  hlB  experimentation 
accordingly.  ^    ,.    , 

As  can  be  seen,  the  effective  uae  oi  the  In- 
strument Compendium  by  the  biomedical 
researcher  wlU  depend  very  much  on  careful, 
long-range  planning.  Carefiil  planning  In 
research  Is  becoming  more  and  more  a  re- 
quisite m  the  entire  biomedical  community. 
Advanced  program  planning  Is  by  no  means 
new  In  the  research  world,  but  in  no  place 
has  It  reached  such  effective  heights  as  In 
Federal  research  programs,  particularly  those 
ot  the  aerospace  and  atomic  energy  agencies. 
There,  program  requirements  are  laid  out 
chronologically  and  then  a  full  research  ef- 
fort is  designed  and  carried  out  to  achieve 
each  goal.  In  the  case  of  Instrumentation, 
for  example,  It  Is  known  at  the  start  of  the 
program  the  approximate  dates  at  which  cer- 
tain models  are  to  be  completed.  Experi- 
mentation can  proceed  In  tocrements,  and  all 
the  while  Instruments  are  being  made  ready 
to  be  used  by  experimenters  at  specified  times 
In  the  future. 

This  type  of  planning,  the  kind  that  has 
made  the  Gemini  and  Apollo  programs  of 
NASA  a  reality,  could  be  Incorporated  effec- 
tively Into  many  biomedical  research  efforts. 
One  of  the  benefits  to  be  reaped  from  bio- 
medical research  planning  Is  that  workers  In 
all  fields  can  prepare  themselves  to  Incor- 
porate technical  knowledge  from,  for  exam- 
ple, aerospace  studies  projected  to  be  accom- 
plished sometime  In  the  future.  This  wUl 
add  an  Important  continuity  to  future  re- 
search efforts. 

The  Biomedical  Applications  Teams,  the 
Biomedical  Exchange,  the  Inrtrument  Com- 
pendium are  each  small  efforts  to  effectively 
transmit  new  knowledge.  But  they  are  now 
and  they  are  different,  and  It  la  hoped  that 
they  can  shed  significant  light  on,  and  sug- 
gest new  approaches  to  problems  faced  by  a 
nation  which  Is  generating  new  knowledge 
at  a  rate  never  before  encountered  In  history. 
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VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  COST 
REDUCTIONS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  iinanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Tkaoub]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  the 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
insert  the  very  interesting  report  which 
has  been  furnished  to  me  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  WUliam  J. 
Driver,  on  cost  reduction  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
closed  last  JiUy: 

VBTXKAirs  AniCINISTBATION  COST  BlDUCTIOire^ 
naCAI.  TXAS  1966 — ^ADVnnBTaATOB'B  Mbb- 
SAOX 


Finding  better  ways  of  doing  our  Jobs  at 
less  coat,  without  impairment  of  service,  has 
always  lieen  a  Veterans  Administration  goal. 

Tighter  budgets  and  Increasing  costs  make 
Oast  Reduction  a  priority  program.  Saving 
money  la  not  the  only  objective  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Co6t  Reduction  Pro- 
gram— ^the  diversion  of  dollars  through  cost 
avoidance  or  Innovation  has  the  same  high 
degree  of  Importance. 

The  actual  cost  reductions  for  fiscal  year 
1986  amounted  to  $80339,000.  The  savings 
of  $88,481,560  covered  by  this  pamphlet  In- 
cludes some  savings  extending  Into  fiscal 
year  1B67  to  complete  a  12  month  cycle  on 
those  cost  reductions  effective  after  July  1, 
1806. 

We  are  proud  of  our  achievements.  While 
ire  have  experienced  favorable  results  to 
data,  there  sttll  la  room  for  Improvement. 


Our  stewardship  will  be  Judged  on  how  we 
provide  veterans  and  their  beneficiaries  the 
best  possible  service  at  the  fowest  possible 
cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

CHANGE  IN  ACCEPTABLE  EVDJENCE  FOR  CI  LOANS 

Direct  loans  may  be  made  only  In  rural 
areas,  small  cities  and  towns  not  now  metro- 
politan centers,  where  private  capital  for  GI 
loans  Is  generally  unavailable.  In  applying 
for  a  direct  loan,  a  veteran  must  establish 
that  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain  a  loan 
from  private  lenders.  In  the  past,  evidence 
submitted  oftentimes  consisted  of  rejection 
letters  from  lenders  who  were  not  participat- 
ing In  the  GI  loan  program.  During  fiscal 
year  1966,  the  Veterans  Administration  In- 
formed prospective  applicants  which  lenders 
are  interested  In  making  GI  loans  and  re- 
quired that  letters  of  rejection  submitted  by 
applicants  seeking  direct  loan  assistance  be 
from  such  lenders.  This  procedure  reduced 
the  need  fo  use  Government  funds  for  hous- 
ing credit.  The  revolving  fund  savings 
amounted  to  $62,387,8*2. 

MXKGEO NINE    tEGIONAL     OFFICES 

In  response  to  the  Fresldent's  appeal  to  all 
Government  departments  and  agencies  to 
Increase  operating  efficiency  and  reduce 
spending,  a  thoroughgoing  appraisal  of  the 
Veterans  Administration's  program  and 
structure  was  Instituted.  The  determination 
was  made  that  regional  office  activities  in  the 
states  having  more  than  one  office  could  be 
reduced  to  a  maximum  of  two  per  state. 
Nine  consolidations  were  required  to  meet 
this  criterion.  Theae  consolidations  have 
substantially  reduced  overhead  positions  and 
provide  better  manpower  utilization  with  no 
adverse  effect  on  quality  of  service.  Savings 
amount  to  $1,734,00$  with  $393,000  accru- 
ing during  fiscal  year  1966  and  $1,341,000  In 
fiscal  year  1967. 

TITU:    EVmENCB    FOR     VA     PROPERTIES 

Jt  has  been  the  practice,  on  properties  ac- 
quired through  foredosure  of  guaranteed  or 
Insured  loans,  to  purchase  title  Insurance 
and/or  obtain  title  opinions  by  fee  attorneys. 
Through  extensive  study  and  testing  it  was 
determined  this  practice  could  be  discon- 
tinued with  Uttle  rUk  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. Procedural  steps  were  simpli- 
fied to  enable  Chief  Attorneys  at  the  various 
Loan  Guaranty  Program  locations  to  deter- 
mine acceptability  of  title  In  connection  with 
the  conveyance  of  property.  Revolving  fund 
savings  amoimted  ta  $1,106,691. 

ATrroMATioK  or  patroli. 
A  centralized  computer  system  Is  used  to 
process  the  pay  of  all  Veterans  Administra- 
tion employees.  Cost  accounting  is  also 
Incorporated  with  the  system.  224  stations 
have  been  converted  In  fiscal  year  1966. 

Savings  In  fiacal  yaar  1966  have  been  $550,- 
000.  The  overall  project  represents  a  major 
effort  In  modernizing  manual  payroll  proce- 
dures by  conversion  to  computer  methods  of 
centralization  and  automation.  Savings 
have  been  made  by  elimination  of  certain 
positions  and  equipment.  This  savings  will 
continue  through  fiscal  year  1967  when 
further  savings  of  $210,000  are  anticipated. 


BSAUNEMENT   0»   SUPERVISORT    DUTIES 

The  organizational  change  consolidating 
the  Adjudication  aad  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion and  Education  Divisions  has  made  It 
possible  to  eliminate  19  positions  of  Assistant 
for  Education.  The  administrative  and 
supervisory  duties  of  these  poaltlons  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  Adjudication  Officer.  The 
savings  total  $292,117.  with  $166,950  accruing 
In  fiscal  year  1966  and  $125,167  In  fiscal  year 
1967. 

C-FOLoat  SEPARATION 

The  separation  of  active  and  Inactive 
claims  folders  has  resulted  In  a  reduction  of 
the  area  of  search  to  about  29%  of  what  It 
was  previously,  thereby  Improving  productiv- 
ity In  the  active  records  operation.  An  Im- 
provement In  processing  In  the  Adjudication 


Division  has  also  been  gained  by  providing 
a  Special  Unit  to  handle  one-time  actions, 
such  as,  answering  non-adjudicative  corre- 
spondence and  furnishing  Information  from 
records.  Savings  total  $232,000  with  $105ji00 
accnUng  In  fiscal  year  1966  and  $127,000  in 
fiscal  year  1967.  The  Inactive  records  are 
being  relocated  to  a  centralized  area  and 
when  completed,  additional  savings  should 
be  realizes.  Also,  there  Is  a  savings  from 
the  reduction  of  need  for  prime  ofiBce  space 
In  regional  offices. 

LOANS  CLOSED  WITHOtJT  COST  TO  VA 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  costs  Incident  to  the 
sale  of  Veterans  Administration  owned  prop- 
erties, the  Veterans  Administration  has  made 
arrangements  whereby  loans  to  purchasers  of 
such  properties  are  closed  without  cost  to 
the  Veterans  Administration.  To  achieve 
maximum  economy  without  Impairing  the 
sales  program  and  no  undue  risk  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, loans  are  now  being  closed  by  sales 
brokers  and  some  jalaried  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration personnel.  Due  to  these  procedures, 
savings  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
amounted  to  $161,310  In  fiscal  year  1966. 

CONSOLIDATION    OF    SUPPLY    AND    DUM'Ki'lC 
EAM    ACTIVITIES 

Formerly,  the  Electrical  Accounting  Ma- 
chine Supply  and  Dietetic  activities  were 
handled  at  three  stations  under  similar  con- 
dlUons.  The  supply  and  dietetic  activities 
were  converted  to  a  1401  magnetic  tape  sys- 
tem and  the  three  servicing  stations  consoli- 
dated at  the  St.  Paul  Data  Processing  Cen- 
ter, where  1401  computer  time  was  available. 

Through  centralization  and  conversion 
from  Electrical  Accovmting  Machine  to  com- 
puter methods,  both  Electrical  Accounting 
Machine  time  and  positions  were  saved,  sav- 
ings being  $186,000  with  $142,000  accruing  In 
fiscal  year  1966  and  $44,000  In  fiscal  year 
1967. 

CROSS  TRAINING  OF  PERSONNEL 

The  organizational  change  consolidating 
Adjudication  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  Education  opened  up  opportunities  for 
cross  traimng  and  more  efficient  uttlizatlon 
of  staff  and  clerical  personnel.  Educational 
advisors  and  adjudicators  are  receiving  cross 
training  to  the  extent  necessary  to  complete 
workload  requirements  for  benefits.  This 
cross  training  will  result  In  the  absorpUon 
of  the  educational  advisors  duties  by  selected 
adjudicators  and  correspondmg  cross  train- 
ing of  educational  advisors  or  adjudicators  to 
fully  utilize  educational  advisors  man-hours 
as  educational  workload  varies.  The  result 
Is  the  absorption  of  12  supervisory  positions 
in  the  former  Benefits  and  Facilities  func- 
tion. Savings  total  $102,170  with  $63,646 
accruing  In  fiscal  year  1986  and  $38,524  In 
fiscal  year  1967. 

NEW     TECHNIQUES     FOB     HANDLING     IN8UBANCE 
AWARDS 

New  procedural  techniques  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  Insurance  awards  without  death 
claim  folders  where  no  additional  develop- 
ment is  required  will  improve  the  timeliness 
of  claims.  It  win  also  eliminate  status  In- 
quiry mall.  These  procedures  will  save  the 
St.  Paul's  Veterans  Administration  Center 
2%  man-years  annually  for  a  total  of  $24,000. 

ELIMINATION     OF     EXAMINATION      FOB     CERTAIN 
PENSION  CASKS 

Revaluation  of  Veterans  Administration 
policy  on  official  Veterans  Administration  ex- 
aminations In  pension  cases  has  a  potential 
savings  of  $12,000  annually.  It  has  been  de- 
termined through  past  experience  that  offi- 
cial Veterans  Administration  examinations 
axe  not  necessary  in  certain  cases  where  the 
veteran's  personal  physician  sends  In  a  com- 
plete examination  report.  These  cases  are: 
(1)  where  the  veteran  is  In  need  of  regular 
aid  and  attendance  or  Is  housebound  and 
has  been  previously  rated;  (2)  where  the  vet- 
eran la  between  the  age  of  55  to  66;  and  (3) 
the  seriously  111  veterans  of  any  age.  Fiscal 
year  1966  savings  totaled  $12,175. 


REDUCTION      IN 


OF      COMFUANCS 


NUMBKB 
BUB  VETS 

Revaluation  of  Veterans  Administration 
policy  on  compliance  surveys  of  educational 
Institutions  traimng  sons  and  daughters  of 
deceased  or  seriously  disabled  veterans  prior 
to  Public  Law  89-358  resulted  In  a  revision  of 
the  requirements.  The  revision  permitted 
savings,  at  that  time,  by  reducing  the  fre- 
quency of  personal  visits  to  educational 
Institutions  commensurate  with  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  trainees  per  school. 
This  change  resulted  In  savings  of  $62,284 
for  fiscal  year  1966. 

Tumrnm   OF   DATA   PROCESSING   BBANCHKS 

The  Department  of  Data  Management 
haa  been  actively  engaged  In  the  physical 
merging  of  Veterans  Administration  Data 
Processing  Branches.  The  aim  of  this  proj- 
ect Is  to  consolidate  103  Data  Processing 
Branches  Into  six  Data  Processing  Centers 
and  five  Data  Proceslng  Branches.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  merging  of  these  Data  Processing 
Branches,  substantial  savings  In  equipment 
rental  and  personnel  costs  will  accrue  to 
the  Veterans  Administration  without  Im- 
pairment to  reqvilred  data  processing  serv- 
ice. This  program  has  saved  $450,000  In 
fiscal  year  1966,  and  will  continue  through 
fiscal  year  1967  when  further  savings  of 
$760,860  are  anticipated. 

KOBE     FBESCBIPTIONS     FILLED     BT     VA 
PHABMACIES 

Efforts  were  intensified  to  encotirage  fee 
baals  physicians  to  send  more  of  their  pre- 
scriptiona  for  Veterans  Administration  pa- 
tients to  the  Veterans  Administration 
rather  than  private  pharmacies.  This  re- 
sulted In  savlnga  amounting  to  $81,985  In 
fiscal  year  1B66. 

CLOSING     CEBTAIN     VA     HOBPTTALS     AND 
DOMICILIARIES 

Six  Veterans  Administration  Hospitals  and 
two  DomlclUaries  were  closed  during  fiscal 
year  1966  In  order  to  provide  Improved  med- 
ical care  in  more  modem  facilities  and  ad- 
vanced medical  technology.  Savings  total 
$10,820,000  with  $5,061,000  accruing  in  fiscal 
year  1966  and  $4,859,000  In  fiscal  year  1967. 

CONVERSION     OF     VASD     WILMINGTON     TO 
SUBDEPOT    STATUS 

The  stock  control,  fiscal,  and  certain 
transportation  activities  were  transferred 
from  the  Veterans  Administration  Supply 
Depot  at  Wilmington,  Callforma,  to  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Supply  Depot  at  Hlnes, 
nUnois.  This  action  resulted  In  savings  of 
$120,986  with  $16,492  accruing  in  fiscal  year 
1966  and  $104,494  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

IMPROVED     MANPOWER    UTILIZATION 

Through  productivity  measurement  and 
special  manpower  studies  at  selected  Veterans 
Administration  stations,  better  manpower 
utilization  was  achieved  in  Registrar  and 
Medical  Administrative  activities.  Resultant 
savings  amounted  to  $55,450  In  fiscal  year 
1966. 

D.M.    it   8.    SYSTEMATIC    REVIEWS 

Systematic  Reviews  to  Improve  programs 
and  operations  are  required  at  all  levels  of  the 
Veterans  Administration.  They  are  con- 
ducted  under  a  self-appraisal  system.  The 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery's  accom- 
plishments m  fiscal  year  1966  are  noteworthy. 
Systematic  Reviews  In  25  fvmctlonal  areas  of 
field  operations  produced  1,392  Improvements, 
resulting  In  cost  avoidance  savings  of  over 
$840,000. 

CENTBALIZED    TBAT    SERVICE 

This  system  of  tray  service  centralizes  the 
feeding  of  bed  patients  from  one  location  In 
Ueu  of  sending  the  trays  from  several  ward 
serving  units.  Installation  of  a  centralized 
tray  service  system  resulted  In  a  reduction  In 
ooet  as  well  as  savings  In  space  and  eqxilp- 
ment.    Annual  savings  total  $31,250. 


STBEAMLtNED    DEPOT    OPEBATION 

To  effect  economy  In  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Supply  Depot  operation,  certain 
Data  Processing  equipment  located  at  Somer- 
vllle.  New  Jersey,  was  eliminated  and  the 
method  of  using  other  equipment  was 
changed.  The  electrical  accounting  machine 
equipment  retained  works  In  conjunction 
with  backup  support  provided  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Data  Processing  Center.  This  sup- 
port by  the  Philadelphia  Data  Processing  Cen- 
ter aUowed  the  elimination  of  certain  elec- 
trical accounting  machines  and  two  positions 
at  Somerville,  with  an  annual  recurring  sav- 
ings of  $15,000. 

EMPLOYEE    SUGGESTIONS 

The  Veterans'  Administration  maintains  a 
continuing  and  vigorous  effort  at  every  or- 
ganizational level  to  obtain  employees'  ideas 
for  Improvement.  During  fiscal  year  1966, 
17,797  suggestions  were  received.  Almost  half 
were  adopted  with  measurable  savings  of 
$663,995  and  significant  benefits  which  can- 
not be  readily  evaluated  In  dollars. 

PURCHASE    OF    SEVEN    PHOTOCOPY    MACHINES 

The  purchase  of  seven  photocopy  machines 
formerly  rented,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
self-service,  monitor-controlled  photocopy 
center  with  four  of  the  machines  .  .  .  saved 
$62,250  .  .  .  increased  machine  utilization  by 
almost  9%  ...  and  resvUted  In  disposition 
of  10  special  purpose  copiers  as  surplus. 
Itemized  list  of  additional  coat  reductions 

1.  Field  station  management  Im- 
provement actions $224,062 

2    Operation  of  nonhousekeeplng 

quarters 167,000 

3.  Central  service  performance 
standards  program ^  40, 667 

4.  Discontinued  \ise  of  tablecloths      24,  800 

5.  Consolidation  of  typewriter  re- 
quirements        108,000 

6.  Veterans'  Administration  utili- 
zation of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies excess  property 3,100,000 

7.  Changes  In  method  of  supply 
for  drugs  and  other  Items.-l,  700, 000 

8.  Moving  of  file  cabinets 99,878 

9.  Interviewing      procedures      for 
contact     representatives     at 
Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals     - 272,600 

10.  Job    engineering 827,  059 

11.  Improved  administrative  prac- 
tices     145,221 

12.  Reducing   administrative   costs    381,064 

13.  Reprogramlng  notices  of  insur- 
ance  payment 4,753 

14.  Changing  Gobol  (common 
business  oriented  language) 
programs  to  SPS  (symbolic 
programing    system ) 1,237 

15.  Refinement  of  computer  proc- 
essing of  field  station  supply 
accounting   system 11,451 

16.  Introduction  sf  ZIP  codes  Into 
Insurance    master    records —         1, 186 

17.  Simultaneous  sort  of  premium 
notices   6,884 

18.  Elimination  of  printing  dupli- 
cate transaction  history 
lists    - —         1.410 

19.  Sale  of  salvage  paper  and 
cards 6,000 

20.  Utilization  of  obsolete  tab  card 
forms 2.000 

21.  Volume  purchase  of  computer 
tape 11,200 

22.  Teletype  system  changes 26,000 

23.  Mechanical  preparation  of  tape 
labels    1.008 

24.  Computer  generator  replies  to 
divided    Inquiries 4,800 

25.  Study  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's 100  most  costly  forms..      20, 000 

26.  Use  of  black  ink  to  print  Veter- 
ans' Administration  letter- 
head In  lieu  of  blue  Ink 1,800 


$32,629 
3,943 


Itemised  list  of  additional  coat  reductiona 
Continued 

27.  Readjustments  In  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Administrator  for 
Construction  Organizations — 

28.  EllmlnaUon  of  transfer  con- 
trols and  claims  folders 

29.  Certificate  of  eUglbUty  forms 
printed  In  1  color  Instead  of 

3    13,600 

30.  Printing  of  1  Issue  per  year 
of  Veterans'  Administration 
Catalog  No.  1 —        6,000 

31.  Revised  platemaklng  technique 
in  central  office  plant 12,664 

Use  of  handwritten  letters  in 
suspension  cases,  employee 
travel *28 

Reduction  of  employee  admin- 
istrative travel  costs 688,000 

34.  Employee  uniform  allowance —     491,660 

35.  Reduced  construction  coata 
and  architect-engineer  de- 
signed  projecta 7,624 

36.  Small  hospital  reorganiza- 
tion   64.640 

>  3  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1966. 


32. 


33. 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER  IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION  TO  IN- 
VESTIGATE THE  PROBLEM  OP 
CRIME  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  introduce  two  bills, 
one  to  establish  a  Joint  committee  for 
the  study  of  crime  and  the  other,  if  the 
first  is  not  enacted,  for  a  special  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  statistics  regarding  all  aspects  of 
the  crime  picture  indicate  only  too  clear- 
ly that  our  current -methods  of  dealing 
with  crime  are  inadequate;  that,  quite 
simply,  we  do  not  know  how  to  control 
crime.  To  begin  with  the  FBI  statistics, 
the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1965  in- 
dicate that,  In  the  5-year  period  1960-65, 
the  crime  rate  increased  approximately 
six  times  faster  than  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth.  During  this  period  serious 
crime  increased  46  percent;  the  popula- 
tion increased  8  percent.  More  than 
2,780,000  serious  crimes  were  reported 
last  year.  A  murder  was  committed 
every  hour,  an  aggravated  assault  every 
2Vi  minutes,  and  a  burglary  every  27 
seconds. 

These  appalling  crime  statistics  are 
becoming  familiar  to  us.  There  are 
statistics  on  other  aspects  of  the  crime 
picture  which  are  less  familiar  and 
equally  alarming.  The  figures  available 
on  recidivism  indicate  an  extremely  low 
rate  of  success  in  our  efforts  to  reform 
those  who  have  committed  crimes.  The 
FBI  recently  completed  a  study  of  6,907 
offenders  released  from  prison  between 
January  and  June  1963.  Within  2  years, 
between  June  1963  and  June  1965, 48  per- 
cent of  these  offenders  were  arrested 
for  new  crimes.  An  even  blacker  picture 
was  painted  by  former  Attorney  General 
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Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  He  com- 
mented not  long  ago  in  a  magazine  inter- 
view: 

Over  70  percent  of  tbose  who  commit  a 
crime,  commit  a  crime  again.  If  you  knock 
it  down  to  60  percent,  youll  make  a  dent  in 
the  crime  picture. 

A  third  set  of  statistics  relating  to 
contemporary  crime,  those  on  police  em- 
ployment, are  also  most  disturbing. 
Across  the  Nation,  State  and  local  police 
departments  are  finding  it  impossible  to 
keep  their  police  departments  fmly 
staffed.  A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  reported  that  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Police  Department  was  forced  to 
recruit  as  far  afield  as  New  Hampshire. 
At  the  1966  meeting  of  the  International 
Chiefs  of  Police,  police  chiefs  from  24 
major  cities  reported  that  only  2  of 
their  police  forces  were  up  to  strength. 
The  late  Chief  Parker,  of  Los  Angeles, 
commented: 

I  think  tbU  continued  at.tack  upon  the 
police  in  this  nation  Is  one  of  the  great  trag- 
edies of  our  time.  The  American  people 
are  destroying  the  power  to  protect  them- 
selves. In  a  city  like  Los  Angeles,  we  are 
Tinable  to  employ  sufficient  policemen.  We 
have  the  money,  but- we  can't  get  a  sufficient 
number  of  21 -year-old  persons  to  come  into 
this  service  because  of  the  treatment  that 
the  police  are  afforded  by  people  in  America 
.  .  .  throughout  America,  youths  are  turning 
away  from  police  work.  You're  going  to  end 
up  with  [the]  misfits  of  America  in  police 
uniform,  because  no  one  else  will  do  the  job. 

The  importance  of  keeping  police  de- 
partments up  to  strength  is  further  un- 
derlined by  the  dramatic  decrease  in 
crime  in  the  New  York  subways  which 
followed  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
subway  police,  one  of  the  few  truly  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  crime  control  In  recent 
years. 

The  statistics  on  serious  crime,  on  re- 
cidivism, and  on  police  employment  indi- 
cate an  urgent  need  for  new  measures 
which  must,  of  necessity,  be  preceded  by 
more  knowledge.  These  statistics  point 
out  all  too  graphically  the  truth  of  the 
former  Attorney  General's  recent  com- 
ment on  the  state  of  our  current  under- 
standing of  crime:  "We  know  so  damn 
Uttle." 

There  are,  however,  hopeful  signs.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  noted  in  the  1965  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports: 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  marked  in- 
crease In  citizen  awareness  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem. This  growing  Interest — particularly 
that  shown  by  persons  who  previoxisly  have 
taken  the  position  that  crime  Is  solely  the 
responsibility  of  the  law  enforcement  profes- 
sion— Is  most  encouraging.  It  offers  promise 
of  materially  aiding  police  efforts  in  the  con- 
trol of  crime. 

Individuals  and  organizations  representing 
many  segments  of  our  society  are  displaying  a 
keen  Interest  in  programs  to  assist  law  en- 
forcement and,  ultimately,  to  reduce  the  vol- 
ume of  crime.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, studies  have  been  Instituted  and  plans 
developed  not  only  to  achieve  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  local  crime  conditions,  but 
also  to  find  solutions  to  the  complex  prob- 
lems involved. 

This  increasing  concern  with  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  law  enforcement  has 
certainly  been  reflected  in  recent  legisla- 
tion on  Capitol  Hill.  We  have  not  been 
slow  to  act.  In  1965,  Congress  passed  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act;  an 
amendment  which  would  sizably  increase 


the  money  available  under  this  act  passed 
the  House  this  session  and  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  The  89th  Con- 
gress also  passed  the  Prisoner  Rehabili- 
tation Afct  and  the  Correctional  Rehabili- 
tation Study  Act.  However,  it  is  my 
belief,  based  on  the  facts  I  have  just  pre- 
sented to  you,  that  we  must  go  consid- 
erably further. 

The  establishment  of  a  joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  study  crime  seems  to 
me  the  first  and  necessary  step  in  an  all- 
out  campaign,  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
to  lead  the  way  in  a  nation-wide  attempt 
to  understand  and  control  crime  or 
a  special  select  House  committee. 
Furthermore,  the  time  for  the  establish- 
ment of  either  committee  seems  to  be 
particularly  ripe,  following  as  it  would 
on  the  completion  of  the  study  courrent- 
ly  being  conducted  by  the  President's 
National  Crime  Commission.  The  com- 
mittee would  be  in  a  position  to  actively 
evaluate  the  findings  of  the  Executive 
commission,  giving  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  propose  legislation  of  its  own, 
rather  than  simply  acquiescing  to  the 
administration  bills  proposed  on  the  basis 
of  this  research. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
take  more  initiativa  in  the  war  on  crime, 
and  I  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
the  special  committee  I  have  proposed 
is  the  necessary  first  step  if  we  are  to  do 
so.  I  urge  that  this  legislation  be  passed 
as  soon  as  possible. 


TRANSPORTATION  COORDINATION 
AN  UPHILL  ROAD  FOR  THE  NEW 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  89th 
Congress  was  remarkable  for  its  legisla- 
tive achievements.  New  solutions  were 
devised  for  problems  covering  many 
facets  of  American  life.  One  of  the  most 
notable  achievements  was  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  establish  a  new  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Transportation.  I 
supported  this  measure,  and  I  anticipate 
that  the  new  Department  will  provide  a 
new  element  of  dynamism  which  is  sore- 
ly needed  to  draw  the  disparate  trans- 
portation sectors  into  a  viable  system. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  this  will 
not  be  easy.  Trains,  planes,  motor  vehi- 
cles, and  their  respective  facilities  have 
evolved  separately.  The  progress  of  our 
transportation  technology  has  been 
swift.  Sometimes  It  has  overrun  human 
requirements.  Traffic  within  our  cities 
is  slowing  to  a  crawl.  Overhead,  the  sky 
is  filled  with  roaring  planes  waiting  to 
land  at  crowded  airports.  Transporta- 
tion accidents,  particularly  automobile 
accidents,  are  causing  us  to  lose  thou- 
sands of  our  young  people  every  year  to 
premature  death  and  disability. 

At  the  rate  our  economy  has  been 
growing  the  past  6  years,  transportation 
demand  in  this  Nation  will  double  in  the 
next  20  years.     We  have  been  able  to 


meet  such  challenges  in  the  past  through 
the  ingenuity  and  daring  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  In  our  lifetime  we  have 
seen  four  new  systems  of  transport 
emerge — the  auto,  the  truck,  the  air- 
plane, and  the  pipeline.  You  can  see 
from  this  why  we  need  to  devote  so  much 
of  our  resources  to  research  and  develop- 
ment ;  also  why  we  have  to  resolve  to  get 
the  most  out  of  the  transportation  fa- 
cilities currently  available  tu  us.  This 
really  is  what  we  mean  by  coordination 
and  Integration  of  modes  and  services. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  problems  that 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  new  Secretary-designate,  Alan 
S.  Boyd,  will  have  to  face.  It  is  well  that 
we  have  this  able  Floridlan  to  fill  this 
challenging  and  demanding  post.  He 
has  had  experience  with  toll  roads  and 
with  rail  regulation  in  Florida.  As  for- 
mer Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and,  most  recently,  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Transporta- 
tion, he  has  had  top  policy  positions  in 
the  Federal  Government.  He  is  well 
equipped  to  become  President  Johnson's 
"strong  right  arm  on  all  transportation 
matters." 

Within  the  Department,  Boyd  will 
have  a  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and 
Federal  Railroad  Administration.  A 
great  deal  of  autonomy  is  still  retained 
by  the  agencies  concerned  with  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  transportation.  Further- 
more, the  merchant  marine  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  Department  altogether. 
The  status  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, now  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  will  imdoubtedly  be  a  sub- 
ject for  the  90th  Congress  to  consider. 
Coordination  of  all  types  of  transporta- 
tion will  be  made  more  difficult  without 
close  links  to  the  merchant  marine. 

A  coordinated  transportation  safety 
program  will  be  another  very  difficult 
task  for  the  new  Department.  Govern- 
ment safety  requirements  vary  widely. 
There  are  extensive  safety  regulations 
which  apply  to  air  carriers.  On  the 
other  hand,  motor  carriers  are  subject 
to  rather  minimum  and  spotty  require- 
ments. The  whole  subject  of  motor  ve- 
hicle and  highway  safety  has,  of  course, 
been  overhauled  in  the  new  safety  legis- 
lation. The  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  and  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1966  prescribe  exten- 
sive new  responsibilities  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  area.  A  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency  has  been  established  and 
will  be  in  the  Highway  Administration. 

Still  to  be  established  is  a  new  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 
This  Board  will  be  independent,  al- 
though it  wfll  be  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  It  will  have  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  for  5- 
year  terms.  The  Board  will  be  an  ap- 
peal and  review  body  for  determining 
causes  of  accidents,  and  it  will  also  pre- 
sent recommendations  to  the  Secretary. 

The  new  Department  will  encompass 
the  previous  safety  functions  of  the  CAB 
and  FAA  regarding  aviation,  of  the  ICC 
regarding  railroads  and  motor  carriers, 
and  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  relation  to 
safety  at  sea.  It  will  also  have  two  new 
agencies — the  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency  and  the  National  Transportation 
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Safety  Board.  Secretary  Boyd  will  have 
a  unique  opportunity  to  upgrade  and 
coordinate  safety  activities  concerning 
all  modes  of  transportation. 

Secretary  Boyd  will  also  have  an  op- 
portunity to  apply  extensive  research  re- 
sources to  safety  and  other  transporta- 
tion problems.  He  should  be  able  to 
achieve  maximum  utilization  from,  for 
example,  the  sophisticated  research  that 
is  being  carried  out  imder  the  high- 
speed ground-transportation  program. 
This  research  envisions  such  things  as 
trains  hurtling  through  tubes  in  the 
groimd  at  300  miles  an  hour.  Demon- 
stration projects  are  also  being  carried 
on  to  improve  more  conventional  rail 
service.  One  such  project  is  the  auto- 
on-train  service,  in  which  a  specially 
designed  train  will  transport  automo- 
biles carrying  passengers  nonstop  be- 
tween Washington,  D.C.,  and  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

The  Florida  Atlantic  University  at 
Boca  Raton  has  played  a  part  in  this 
auto-train  ferry  research,  too.  Our  uni- 
versity conducted  the  market  survey  to 
determine  whether  such  a  demonstration 
project  carrying  tourists  between  the 
Washington  area  and  Jacksonville  Is 
feasible.  These  trains,  with  newly  de- 
signed cars  which  will  use  autos  as  on- 
board seats,  will  soon  be  rolling  over  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  in  a  dem- 
onstration project  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest not  only  here  in  America  but  all 
arpund  the  world. 

Research  on  ground  transportation  is 
expected  to  have  some  "fall-out"  which 
could  be  applied  to  urban  transportation. 
Although  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  still  has  responsi- 
bility for  the  research  and  demonstration 
projects  concerning  urban  mass  trans- 
portation, the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion has  been  directed  to  study  the  or- 
ganizational problem  with  HUD  and  de- 
velop close  ties  with  that  Department. 
In  the  coming  year  we  may  expect  to  see 
some  new  approaches  to  the  continued 
automobile  congestion  and  exasperat- 
ingly  inefficient  public  transit  in  our 
cities. 

I  have  touched  upon  only  a  few  of  the 
areas  which  will  be  engrossing  the  new 
Department,  but  they  are  areas  of  vital 
congressional  concern.  A  mammoth  task 
confronts  Secretary  Boyd.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  sure  that  we  will  see  some  real  prog- 
ress in  the  next  year  toward  achieving  a 
coordinated  transportation  network  for 
this  Nation. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  STATE  INCOME 
TAXES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  condderable  Interest  in  recent 
months  In  the  revenue  problems  of  our 
State  and  local  governments.  The 
State  and  local  taxload  on  Individuals 
has  quadrupled   since    1950,   and  cor- 


porate levies  are  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  they  were  15  years  ago.  Offi- 
cials at  all  levels  of  government  are 
aware  of  the  crisis  that  confronts 
States  and  localities  which  must  meet 
accelerating  demands  for  education,  fire 
and  police  protection,  parks  and  recrea- 
tion, roads,  water  and  sanitation  facili- 
ties, welfare,  and  housing. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Nation's  press  has 
publicized  various  proposals  for  tax- 
sharing  plans  which  would  return  to  the 
States  a  specified  dollar  amoimt  or  pro- 
portion of  Federal  income  taxes.  There 
has  already  arisen  widespread  debate 
over  the  administrative,  economic,  and 
political  implications  of  these  programs. 
Today  I  am  privileged  to  introduce 
before  the  90th  Congress  an  alterna- 
tive— to  permit  individuals  to  claim 
credit  against  Federal  income  tax  lia- 
bility for  40  percent  of  their  State  and 
local  income  taxes,  in  lieu  of  deducting 
such  taxes.  As  a  companion,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  second  bill  which  will  au- 
thorize the  Treasury  to  enter  into  mu- 
tually acceptable  agreements  with  the 
States  to  assist  In  their  collection  of 
State  Income  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Indebted  to  our 
former  colleague,  Eugene  J.  Keogh,  of 
New  York,  for  recommending  this  legis- 
lation. Throughout  his  many  years  in 
the  Congress  and  his  service  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Congress- 
man Keogh  was  committed  to  develop- 
ing an  imaginative,  equitable  system  of 
taxation  for  supporting  our  governmen- 
tal requirements.  1  joined  with  Con- 
gressman Keogh  in  presenting  this  pro- 
posal to  the  89th  Congress,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  press  of  business  precluded 
its  consideration. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  most  impor- 
tant single  step  which  most  State  gov- 
ernments can  take  today  to  improve 
their  fiscal  capacity  is  to  make  more 
effective  use  of  the  income  tax.  En- 
couragement of  this  means  of  taxation 
should  be  one  of  our  major  policy  objec- 
tives in  the  forthcoming  congressional 
session.  At  this  writing,  corporate  and 
personal  income  taxes  provide  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  revenues  of  State  and 
local  governments.  By  contrast,  prop- 
erty and  general  sales  taxes  are  relied 
upon  for  financing  more  than  half  of 
State  and  local  government  spending. 

The  problem  today  is  not  merely  a  need 
for  revenue,  but  for  a  tax  source  that 
produces  revenue  growth  comparable  to 
the  need  for  local  governmental  services. 
Since  World  War  n.  State  and  local 
spending  has  expanded  at  over  8  percent 
per  year  while  gross  national  product  in 
the  sEune  period  expanded  at  a  rate  of 
5  percent  per  anniun.  General  sales 
and  property  taxes  barely  keep  pace  with 
GNP  Increases.  By  contrast,  the  Advis- 
ory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  estimates  that  without  a 
change  in  tax  rates.  State  individual 
Income  tax  collections  automatically  in- 
crease 16  percent  for  every  10-percent 
increase  in  gross  national  product. 

In  the  light  of  public  policy  considera- 
tions adopted  by  this  Congress  since 
1960,  a  second  compelling  reason  for  en- 
couraging the  use  of  income  taxes  by  the 
States  is  to  reduce  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion of  the  disadvantaged  members  of 


our  society.  Likewise,  the  Income  sys- 
tem of  taxation  permits  the  tax  burden 
to  be  shifted  away  from  large  families, 
and  families  with  medical,  educational, 
and  other  obligations.  These  are  con- 
siderations which  are  disregarded  by 
property  tax  systems,  and  are  actually 
violated  by  a  general  sales  tax. 

In  spite  of  the  many  arguments  tn 
support  of  income  taxation  for  the 
States,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  be- 
tween the  years  of  1937  and  1960,  no 
State  adopted  this  mechanism  for  taxa- 
tion. During  the  ssane  period,  12  States 
instituted  general  sales  taxes.  The  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  attributes  this  reluctance  to  the 
heavy  use  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  income  taxation  since  1940.  At  this 
time,  93  percent  of  all  income  tax  rev- 
enues collected  In  the  United  States  ac- 
crue to  the  National  Government,  with 
just  7  percent  collected  by  States  and 
municipalities.  Therefore,  any  con- 
gressional efforts  to  encourage  adoption 
of  income  taxes  by  local  governments 
must  avoid  the  deterrent  effect  that  the 
massive  Federal  collection  places  upon 
State  legislators. 

Providing  a  more  liberal  writeoff  for 
State  and  local  income  tax  payments 
avoids  stigma  which  has  delayed  the 
adoption  of  income  taxes,  and  effectively 
neutralizes  the  deterrent  effect  described 
above. 

Under  the  legislation  I  am  proposing, 
the  taxpayer  may  continue  to  itemize  his 
State  and  local  tax  payments  and  de- 
duct them  from  his  taxable  income  as 
now  permitted  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  However,  if  the  taxpayer  resides 
in  a  State  or  locality  utilizing  an  income 
tax,  he  may  claim  as  a  credit  against  his 
Federal  tax  liability  40  percent  of  the 
payments  made  to  the  local  taxing  au- 
thorities in  addition  to  his  standard  10- 
percent  deduction. 

Undoubtedly  this  tax  credit  will  cost 
the  Treasury  some  revenue,  the  extent 
of  which  is  not  yet  known.  Even  under 
the  present  deductibility  system,  it  Is 
estimated  that  every  $1  in  income  tax 
collected  by  the  States  results  in  a  24- 
cent  reduction  in  Federal  income  tax 
liability.  So  the  initial  cost  of  the  credit 
would  be  less  than  is  generally  presumed. 
On  the  assumption  that  a  partial 
credit  for  State  income  tax  payments 
will  encourage  most  States  to  make  more 
intensive  use  of  this  tax,  the  loss  to  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  gain  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

All  of  the  new  plans  being  discussed 
are  designed  to  improve  the  revenues  of 
State  and  local  governments.  However, 
the  tax-sharing  plans  inspired  by  the 
writings  of  Walter  W.  Heller  and  Joseph 
Pechman  contain  a  number  of  liabilities. 
As  Pechman  has  written: 
Essential  public  services  are  starved  by 
governors,  mayors,  and  legislators  who  nat- 
urally try  to  avoid  the  politically  distasteful 
(and  sometimes  politically  suicidal)  choice 
of  increasing  taxes. 

The  tax-sharing  plans  do,  indeed,  re- 
lieve State  and  local  legislators  from 
these  liabilities— but  at  the  expense  of 
shifting  them  to  the  National  Legisla- 
ture. The  tax  credit  which  I  propbse 
does  not  present  these  problems. 
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Second,  the  various  tax-sharing  plans 
set  a  fixed  percentage  of  revenue  for  dis- 
tribution to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— ^for  instance,  60  percent  to  the 
State  and  40  percent  to  localities.  The 
diverse  political  and  economic  structures 
of  our  50  States  make  such  percentages 
very  difBcult  to  apply.  In  some  States 
we  have  as  many  as  seven  separate  tax- 
ing subimlts,  Including  sanitation  dis- 
tricts, school  districts,  townships,  vil- 
lages, coimties.  and  so  forth.  In  other 
States,  we  have  one  or  two  subunits.  In 
industrial  States  with  large  urban  cen- 
ters, more  money  may  be  needed  by 
cities  and  less  by  the  States  than  the 
fixed  percentages  allow.  In  rural,  agri- 
cultural States,  the  opposite  may  be  the 
case.  The  tax  credit  plan  does  not  at- 
tempt to  prescribe  any  percentage  dis- 
tributions among  governmental  subunits. 

A  great  deal  of  concern  has  been 
raised  over  the  number  of  "strings  at- 
tached" in  redistributing  Federal  tax 
revenues  to  the  States.  Many  observers 
fear  that  the  States  will  not  use  the 
funds  wisely,  or  that  they  will  use  them 
to  negate  such  Federal  objectives  as 
school  desegregation.  These  problems 
do  not  enter  into  a  tax  credit  plan — 
where  no  funds  are  directly  returned  to 
the  States  and  localities  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  objection  to  the 
tax-sharing  plans  is  the  fear  that  instead 
of  improving  State  and  local  services  and 
facilities,  the  Federal  contribution  will  be 
used  as  an  excuse  to  reduce  local  taxes. 
Some  have  suggested  that  this  would  not 
only  be  of  use  as  a  political  gimmick,  but 
could  serve  as  a  lure  for  out-of -State  in- 
dustry and  other  purposes. 

A  similar  school  of  thought  seeks  to 
eventually  replace  Federal  grants-in-aid 
with  the  Federal  contribution  In  a  tax- 
shajing  plan. 

The  tax  credit  which  I  propose  will  not 
enooimter  these  (Ejections.  Since  no  di- 
rect contribution  is  made  to  the  State 
and  local  funds,  the  ttuc  credit  plan  does 
not  encourage  reduction  in  the  local  re- 
sponsibility for  the  cost  of  government. 
Tlie  Federal  Government  should  support 
and  buttress  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— It  should  not  r^lace  them. 

The  second  bllll  am  introducing  pro- 
vides the  opportimity  for  States  utilizing 
an  income  tax  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
collection  machinery  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Today  20  to  25  million  families  and  in- 
dividuals must  pay  both  Federal  and 
local  income  taxes.  On  grrounds  of  tax- 
payer convenience  alone,  a  consolidation 
of  the  collection  effort  is  obvious. 

With  the  efBdencies  In  tax  collection 
offered  by  computer  technology,  with  its 
sophisticated  and  costly  machinery,  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  offer  its  facilities  to 
the  States.  The  Federal  withholding  tax 
system,  arithmetic  verification,  and  au- 
diting facilities  are  among  the  services 
which  could  be  utilized  by  the  States. 

Z  should  add  that  the  Income  tax  col- 
lection services  I  have  proposed  are  en- 
tirely voluhtary  on  the  part  of  the  States. 
If  they  prefer  to  maintain  their  own  reve- 
nue collecting  apparatus,  they  may  do 
so.  However,  if  they  wish  to  participate 
in  the  econcxnles  and  expertise  of  the  In- 


ternal Revenue  Service,  that  option  is 
available  to  them. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
a  speech  Gene  Ke<^h  delivered  last  fall 
before  the  25th  annual  Institute  on  Fed^ 
eral  Taxation: 

Congress  will  be  legislating  for  a  Federal 
system  of  government — not  for  the  Federal 
government  alone. 

The  bills  I  have  introduced  toe 
realize  this  worthwhile  legislative ' 
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SEE  THE  U.SA. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ULIiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
11,  1964.  the  President  signed  and  en- 
acted House  Joint  Resolution  658  pro- 
claiming the  "See  the  United  States"  pro- 
gram. On  October  2, 1965,  this  success- 
ful travel  promotion  program  was 
extended  through  the  year  1966.  As  the 
original  sponsor  of  this  resolution,  I  am 
privileged  today  to  recommend  legisla- 
tion extending  the  "See  the  United 
States"  program  through  the  year  1967. 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
has  headed  a  travel  task  force  of  Govern- 
ment officials  and  private  industry  repre- 
sentatives since  this  program  was  first 
initiated.  I  have  been  particularly  grat- 
ified by  his  enthusiasm  for  the  project, 
and  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Robert  Short 
as  national  chairman  of  the  promotion; 
Director  John  W.  Black,  of  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service;  and  Jim  Gross,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Travel  Organiza- 
tions. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  Sena- 
tors Warren  MAONtisoN,  of  Washington, 
and  Jacob  Javits,  of  New  Yoric,  join  with 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation  today 
in  the  Senate. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
this  joint  resolution  was  an  expression  of 
Congress  encouriiging  Americans  to 
travel  in  the  United  States  and  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  appoint  a  national 
chairman  to  assist  in  coordinating  the 
efforts  of  private  business,  industry,  and 
Government  in  carrying  out  the  "See  the 
United  States"  program.  An  additional 
feature  of  the  resolution  I  am  recom- 
mending today  authorizes  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  specially  inviting 
foreign  tourists  to  visit  the  United  States 
in  recognition  of  1967  as  "International 
Tourism  Year"  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  Members  of  this  House  are  well 
aware  of  the  many  places  of  historic  and 
scenic  interest  which  await  the  traveler 
in  our  50  States,  territories,  and  posses- 
sions. Through  efforts  including  the 
"See  the  United  States"  promotion,  the 
National  Association  of  Travel  Orga- 
nizations reports  at  least  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  travel  volume  from  1965  to 
1966. 

In  addition  to  the  growing  numbers  of 
foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States, 
much  of  the  success  of  this  promotion 
has  resulted  from  increased  travel  by 
Americans  throughout  America.     It  is 


particularly  Important  in  this  fast-mov- 
ing age  that  our  citizens  broaden  their 
horizons  and  see  this  great  land  of  ours. 
In  1964,  when  I  introduced  the  original 
resolution,  there  was  serious  considera- 
tion of  imposing  some  very  drastic  re- 
strictions on  foreign  travel  by  Americans. 
The  balance-of-payments  deficit  was 
growing  and  the  gold  outflow  was  caus- 
ing alarm.  It  was  suggested  that  a  tax 
be  levied  on  overseas  air  fares  and  that 
currency  controls  be  instituted.  I  re- 
jected the  approach  of  restricting  the 
traditional  concept  of  freedom  of  travel 
by  our  citizens,  and  offered  instead  this 
volimtary  program  promoting  the  bene- 
fits of  domestic  travel  and  encouraging 
foreign  tourists  to  visit  our  coimtry. 

The  Vietnam  war  and  record  imports 
of  machine  tools  and  other  industrial 
goods  are  once  again  threatening  our 
balance-of-payments  position.  Official 
estimates  of  the  1966  deficit  are  not  yet 
available,  but  for  the  first  three  quarters 
it  amounted  to  $910  million.  Using  tills 
figure  as  a  base,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  year's  deficit  will  be 
around  $1.3  billion — the  same  deficit  as 
1965.  Voluntary  efforts  such  as  the  for- 
eign investment  guidelines  promulgated 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  Connor 
have  played  an  important  role  in  mini- 
mizing this  problem  in  the  face  of  mount- 
ing governmental  obligations.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  the  "See  the  United 
States"  promotion  has  done  its  part  in 
reducing  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem, too. 

The  response  of  the  American  travel 
Industry  liaa  been  most  encoursiging. 
American  firms  which  do  business  abroad 
have  developed  imaginative  and  success- 
ful campaigns  to  encourage  tourism  to 
the  United  States.  Airlines,  railroads, 
and  bus  lines  have  developed  new  pack- 
age plans  to  permit  travel  throughout  our 
country  at  truly  economical  fares.  Mo- 
tels, hotels,  and  recreational  areas  have 
instituted  in-season  as  well  sis  off-season 
budget  rates.  In  administering  this 
promotion,  the  Vice  President  has  been 
delighted  with  the  cooperation  he  has 
received  from  travel  and  trade  associa- 
tions as  well  as  individual  businessmen. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
take  early  actions  on  the  Joint  resolution 
introduced  today  to  insure  the  continua- 
tion of  this  successful  and  important 
program. 

SHORTEN  THE  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fimd 
Act  of  1966  which  was  passed  in  the  wan- 
ing moments  of  the  89th  Congress  as 
part  of  the  so-called  Christmas  tree  bill. 
My  amendment  would  add  a  new  limita- 
tion to  the  distribution  of  money  from 
the  fund  set  up  by  this  act.    Under  this 
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proposal  no  money  would  be  distributed 
to  political  parties  if  their  candidate  for 
President  or  Vice  President  were  nomi- 
nated more  than  60  days  before  the  day 
established  for  the  selection  of  the  elec- 
tors of  President  and  Vice  President. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  signifi- 
cantly the  length  of  presidential  cam- 
paigns— an  objective  I  have  continually 
sought  to  achieve  since  I  first  came  to 
Congress  in  1959.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  support  for  shorter  cam- 
paigns is  at  its  peak  shortly  after  a  presi- 
dential election,  but  such  support  and 
interest  rapidly  dissipate  as  the  memory 
of  the  grueling  campaign  fades.  Con- 
sequently, the  bills  I  have  introduced  in 
every  Congress  since  1960  have  failed  of 
passage.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  an  effort 
to  improve  and  refine  the  controversial 
Presidential  Campaign  Fund  Act  in  an 
off  year  I  shall  succeed  in  focusing  pub- 
lic attention  on  our  anachronistic  cam- 
paign practices  which  constitute  an  ex- 
pensive, boring,  unnecessary,  and  pro- 
voking imposition  upon  the  public  and 
an  exhausting  and  shattering  experience 
for  the  principal  candidates.  In  so  do- 
ing I  hope  to  achieve  by  indirection  what 
I  have  failed  to  accomplish  directly  for 
these  many  years — shortening  the 
length  of  our  vaudeville-circuit  type  of 
presidential  campaign. 

I  have  notified  Senator  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Democrat,  the  author  of  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act,  of  my  proposed  amendment  and 
have  requested  consideration  be  given 
my  proposal  for  parallel  Senate  action. 
I  hope  prompt  consideration  is  accorded 
my  amendment. 


mine  the  economic  impact  on  the  do- 
mestic rubber  footwear  industry  of  the 
conversion  of  the  American  selling  price 
basis  of  evaluation  and  the  reduction  of 
these  newly  converted  rates  of  up  to  50 
percent. 

In  Deceml)er  1966  I  wrote  President 
Johnson  in  regard  to  the  decision  he 
will  make  on  the  basis  of  these  hearings. 
I  urged  the  President's  support  to  pre- 
vent any  further  reduction  of  tariffs  on 
low-wage  foreign  imports  of  rubber- 
soled  canvas  footwear.  Also  I  notified 
members  of  the  ad  hoc  congressional 
committee  of  my  letter  to  the  President 
and  I  am  grateful  for  the  support  I  have 
received  from  them. 

The  economic  well-being  of  the  rubber 
footwear  industry  is  of  concern  to  me, 
for  thousands  of  workers  in  my  district 
are  dependent  upon  it  for  their  liveli-|^ 
hoods.  Above  and  beyond  this,  I  am* 
concerned  with  preventing  unilateral 
tariff  concessions  by  the  United  States 
which  are  violative  of  the  spirit  and  the 
intent  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 

I  believe  domestic  industry  should  be 
protected  from  the  unfair  competition  of 
low-wage  foreign  imports.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  who  are  of  like  mind  to  file 
bills  similar  to  mine  and  ask  support  of 
my  bill  which  will  reverse  an  administra- 
tive action  which  unilaterally  reduced 
the  tariff  on  imported  rubber  footwear 
by  35  percent. 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  BILL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

"The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  reintroduced  my  bill  to  reverse  the 
Treasury  Department's  action  of  Feb- 
ruary 1966  adopting  new  and  lower 
guidelines  for  the  tariff  evaluation  of 
rubber-soled  footwear. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  sought 
administrative  and  legislative  remedies 
to  this  action  which  is  economically  in- 
jurious to  the  rubber-soled  footwear  in- 
dustry. As  chairman  of  an  ad  hoc  con- 
gressional committee  set  up  by  Speaker 
McCoRicACK  in  response  to  the  revision 
of  the  ASP  guidelines,  I  have  met  with 
Treasury  Department  and  Tariff  Com- 
mission officials,  I  have  written  to  the 
President  and  I  have  testified  before 
Tariff  Commission  hearings  and  investi- 
gations. Thus  far  my  efforts  have  not 
met  with  success. 

At  the  present  time  the  President  has 
before  him  the  results  of  a  Tariff  Com- 
mission hearing  which  was  conducted  in 
September  1966  and  at  which  I  testified. 
The  purpose  of  this  hearing  was  to  deter- 


MASS  TRANSIT 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
provision  of  adequate  and  efficient 
transportation  is  one  of  the  hallmarks — 
and  one  of  the  necessities — of  an  ad- 
vanced industrial  society.  For  many 
years  we  In  the  United  States  have 
allowed  our  transportation  facilities  to 
develop  in  a  rather  haphazard,  un- 
planned fashion  guided  more  by  the 
accidents  of  geography  and  private  busi- 
ness interests  than  by  long-range  plan- 
ning and  projection  of  future  needs. 

In  the  last  decade  or  so,  we  have  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  our  improvements  in  the  field 
of  transportation  have  not  matched  our 
phenomenal  growth  in  many  other  in- 
terrelated areas  of  our  national  life. 
We  have  long  lacked  any  overall  co- 
herent transportation  policy  for  the 
allocation  of  resources,  routes,  and  Govr 
emment  subsidies  among  different  modes 
of  transport.  We  have  not  yet  solved 
the  problem  of  moving  large  mtisses  of 
people,  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  with 
reasonable  comfort  in  our  slowly 
strangling  cities.  At  this  point  we  have 
a  definite  shortage  of  trained  personnel 
who  are  equipped  to  direct  our  complex 
transit  system. 

The  89th  Congress  did  a  remarkably 
good  job  in  facing  these  problems  and 


enacted  a  niunber  of  landmark  bUls. 
Most  importantly,  we  have  established 
a  Department  of  Transportation  which, 
once  Allan  Boyd  is  confirmed  as  its  new 
Secretary  by  the  Senate,  will  t>e  lasing 
down  a  framework  of  priorities  and 
policies  which  should  guide  our  trans- 
portation thinking  in  the  future.  Our 
authorizations  for  research  regarding 
intracity  mass  transit  and  the  Intercity 
Northeast  corridor  project  are  bound 
to  produce  exciting  and  feasible  new 
methods  for  carrying  people  both  short 
and  long  distances.  In  oiu:  amendments 
to  the  Mass  Transit  Act  last  year  we 
also  Included,  for  the  first  time,  imiver- 
sity  grants  for  comprehensive  research 
programs  in  the  field  of  urban  trans- 
portation and  graduate  scholarships 
for  professionals  working  in  the  field. 

But  much  as  we  accomplished  during 
the  last  Congress,  we  must  not  deceive 
ourselves  that  we  have  solved  all  the 
problems  of  transportation  facing  the 
large  urban-suburban  areas.  We  are 
still  investing  billions  of  dollars  on  high- 
ways cutting  through  and  aroxmd  our 
cities,  even  though  our  air  becomes 
steadily  more  polluted  from  exhaust  ) 
fiunes,  our  traffic  Jams  grow  more  Intol-  f^ 
erable.  and  all  complain  bitterly  about 
the  woes  of  city  Uving.  Moreover,  while 
we  are  waiting  for  more  appealing  and 
efficient  means  of  commuter  transporta- 
tion to  be  developed,  many  of  our  exist- 
ing systems  are  in  a  depressing  cycle  of 
fewer  riders,  lower  revenues,  deteriorat- 
ing cars  and  equipment,  and  less  satis- 
factory schedules  and  service. 

In  short,  much  remains  for  us  to  do. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  introducing  today 
three  transportation  biUs  which  deal 
with  different  facets  of  the  problem. 

The  first  of  my  bills  is  basically  a  rev- 
enue-allocating measure.  In  the  1964-67 
period,  we  were  scheduled  to  spend  30 
times  as  much  on  Federal  aid  to  high- 
ways as  on  urban  mass  transit — $12  bil- 
lion as  compared  with  $360  million. 
During  the  last  Congress  we  authorized 
an  additional  $17.1  billion  for  the  next 
5  fiscal  years  under  the  Interstate  High- 
way System.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  much  of  this  money  could 
more  usefully  be  channeled  into  mass 
transit  projects.  Consequently,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  give  each  State 
Governor  the  discretion  to  use  his 
State's  allotment  of  highway  subsidies 
for  mass  transportation  purposes. 

My  second  bill  would  establish  a  new 
commuter  service  improvement  program 
under  the  Mass  Transit  Act.  Under  this 
proposal,  the  Federal  Government  could 
contribute  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  operat- 
ing deficit  of  an  urban  mass  transit  com- 
pany, provided  that  a  10-year  capital  Im- 
provement plan  is  jointly  developed  and 
carried  out  by  the  transit  company  and 
the  appropriate  governmental  transpor- 
tation authority.  In  tills  manner,  we  not 
only  help  in  the  future  modernization  of 
railroad,  bus.  and  subway  lines,  but  alsc 
assure  their  continued  operation  durint 
this  crucial  period. 

Finally,  the  third  bill  I  am  putting  li 
would  make  it  more  difficult  for  com 
muter  railroads  to  secure  cutbacks  ir 
schedules  and  discontinuances  of  nuu 
from  the  ICC.    It  will  take  imagination. 
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effort,  and  hard  work  to  turn  our  com- 
muter trains  into  profitable  operations. 
By  requiring,  as  my  bill  does,  that  In 
Judging  requests  for  discontinuances,  the 
ICC  must  consider  a  railroad's  good  faith 
efforts  to  use  all  available  Federal  assist- 
ance, we  guard  against  any  premature 
abandonment  of  responsibility  to  the 
commuting  public. 

These  three  bills,  taken  together, 
would  enable  our  urban  transit  authori- 
ties to  tap  greater  financial  resources 
and  to  use  than  within  an  effective 
framework.  Oiu*  goal  is  to  enable  those 
who  llye  in  and  around  our  cities  to  have 
the  cheap  and  efficient  transportation 
necessary  for  reaching  their  jobs  as  well 
as  for  enjoying  the  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional gifts  of  the  city.  By  keeping  our 
urban  transit  going,  and  by  insisting  on 
its  improvement  and  revitalization,  I 
think  we  will  be  well  on  our  way  toward 
accomplishing  that  goal. 


SENATOR   PAUL  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Binghah]  may 
eztoid  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoho  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  BPEJ^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul 
Douglas  has  been  one  of  the  most  prin- 
cipled, articulate,  and  productive  Sena- 
tors to  serve  in  our  Congress.  Over  the 
years,  he  has  championed  many  progres- 
sive causes,  and  the  last  Congress  saw 
three  of  his  favorite  projects  come  to 
fruition.  Thanks  to  his  long-standing 
support  and  education  of  the  public, 
medicare  was  passed  by  overwhelming 
majorities,  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  was  established  to  bring 
hope  to  our  own  undeveloped  pockets  of 
poverty,  and  the  truth-ln-packaging  bill 
was  enacted  to  bring  information  to  be- 
wildered consumers. 

One  of  the  proposals  for  which  Paul 
Douglas  fought  hardest,  and  against  bit- 
ter opposition,  was  creation  of  the  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  I  was 
proud  to  have  served  on  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  which  reported  out  this 
legislation.  As  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee and  a  longtime  admirer  of  Paul 
Douglas,  I  think  that  there  is  no  more  ap- 
propriate honor  we  could  give  him  than 
to  name  this  splendid  park  after  the  man 
most  responsible  for  its  creation.  Con- 
sequently, I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  to  rename  the  Indiana  dunes  in 
honor  of  Paul  H.  Douglas. 


teachers  to  deduct  necessary  educational 
expens«s  from  their  gross  income  for 
purposes  of  computing  their  Federal  in- 
come tax.  Such  a  deduction  would  apply 
only  to  courses  which  advanced  individ- 
uals' professional  standing,  and  would 
include  tuition  and  fees,  books  and  sup- 
plies, and  related  traMiel  expenses. 

Under  current  regulations  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  teachers  are  per- 
mitted, under  certain  circumstances,  to 
deduct  expenses  involved  in  securing  ad- 
vanced degrees  if  they  separately  itemize 
all  their  deductions.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  be  Issuing  new  regulations 
sometime  in  late  January  or  February,  to 
clarify  and  correct  some  of  the  present 
inequities  of  present  IRS  policy. 

Since  many  teachers  take  the  standard 
10-percent  deduction  rather  than  itemiz- 
ing, the  present  procedure  affords  them 
no  help.  My  legislation  provides  that 
this  advanced  educational  expense  may 
be  deducted  from  groes  income,  and  thus 
will  be  of  much  greater  benefit  to  those 
in  a  position  to  qualify. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  enactment  of 
such  an  amendment  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  will  encourage  many  teachers 
to  pursue  their  studies  in  fields  of  inter- 
est to  them.  Such  advance  studies  can 
only,  in  the  final  analysis,  improve  the 
quality  of  our  teachers  and  the  education 
of  our  children. 


TEACHER'S  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Binghaic]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Z  am  introducing  legislation  to  allow 


THE  HANDICAPPED  CHILD  BENEFIT 
AND  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  lowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include .  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  89th 
Congress  I  had  the  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce HJl.  13,  a  bill  for  the  provision  of 
textbooks  and  other  teaching  materials 
to  all  children  in  all  schools.  As  my  col- 
leagues in  the  89th  Congress  will  remem- 
ber, this  subsequently  becsune  the  law  of 
the  land  as  title  n  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  The 
effect  of  this  bill  has  been  to  open  new 
doors,  new  areas,  new  vistas  of  learning 
to  millions  of  children  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  j 

Today  I  introduced  Jl.  14,  the  Handi- 
capped Child  Benefit  and  Education  Act, 
with  the  fervent  hope  that  this  measure 
will  have  the  same  success  as  H.R.  13  in 
the  89th  Congress.  The  point  of  this  bill 
is  simple.  HJR.  13  was  for  the  benefit 
of  all  children,  but  it  was  by  no  means  a 
perfect  law.  In  fact,  it  does  very  little, 
or  nothing  at  all,  for  those  who  cannot 
read  because  they  cannot  see,  who  can- 
not learn  because  they  cannot  hear,  who 
cannot  reason  because  they  are  disturbed, 
or  who  cannot  know  because  they  are 
retarded.  Yet.  this  group  is  perhaps 
more  in  need  than  any  other  sector  of 
our  population;  therefore,  I  now  urge  the 
prompt  consideration  and  early  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  14  as  a  matter  of  priority 
legislation.  The  work  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  I  have  been  privileged  to  chair 


in  the  89th  Congress  commits  me  to  the 
presentation  of  this  bill  as  an  impera- 
tive. 

When  we  started  the  work  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped, 
I  merely  suspected  that  there  might  be 
areas  of  deficiency  which  were  not 
covered  by  the  laws  and  programs  on  our 
statute  books.  After  thorough  hearings. 
Investigations  and  volimies  of  informa- 
tion from  private  organizations  and  pub- 
lic authorities  in  the  land,  this  suspicion 
is  too  well  confirmed,  not  only  in  statisti- 
cal knowledge,  but  in  wretched  fact  that 
is  inescapable. 

Despite  all  the  things  we  have  at- 
tempted to  do  at  the  local,  State,  and 
Federal  levels  for  the  more  than  4  mil- 
lion handicapped  children  in  this  coun- 
try, om*  total  effort  is  not  only  inadequate 
as  to  them  and  their  parents,  it  is  in- 
humane. If  we  lacked  the  resources  to 
meet  this  problem,  I  would  say  nothing. 
If  the  problem  was  too  vast  to  come 
within  our  resources,  we  could  still  ex- 
cuse ourselves.  However,  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  we  have  the  knowl- 
edge, we  have  the  means,  but  we  have 
simply  lacked  the  money  to  do  what 
surely  can  be  done  to  alleviate  mental 
and  physical  suffering,  to  broaden  hu- 
man linderstandlng.  and  most  of  all  to 
spread  the  burden  of  fateful  handicap- 
ping conditions  so  that  no  parent  must 
bear  it  alone  and  all  society  can  share  it 
in  common.  In  this  way  no  child  who 
has  felt  the  hand  of  fate  will  any  longer 
be  the  object  of  unbearable  neglect. 

In  introducing  HJl.  14,  my  remarks 
cannot  draw  emotional  strength  from  the 
presentation  of  a  sensational,  never- 
before-disclosed,  set  of  facts.  Instead,  I 
must  rely  on  the  presentation  of  legiti- 
mate needs,  long  neglected;  on  the  basic 
American  commitment  to  providing  equal 
educational  opportimity;  on  the  desire  I 
know  this  Congress  has  to  develop,  to 
refine,  and  to  perfect  a  program  of  as- 
sistance to  handicapped  children  and 
their  parents. 

Our  subcommittee's  study  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  and  other  programs  for 
the  handicapped  disclosed  many  forward 
steps  by  the  87th,  the  88th,  and  the  89th 
Congresses,  but  a  basic  lack  of  support 
for  grassroots  educational  programs  for 
the  handicapped  child  in  the  day  classes 
of  public  and  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Although  the  Federal 
Government  had  been  supporting  the 
training  of  professional  personnel  to 
serve  the  handicapped  in  the  schools,  we 
have  only  about  one-third  the  teachers 
we  need.  Although  some  handicapped 
children  were  benefiting  imder  provisions 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  the  Office  of 
Education  estimated  that  only  25  to  40 
percent  of  handicapped  children  were 
receiving  appropriate  educational  serv- 
ices from  the  schools.  As  our  investiga- 
tion proceeded,  we  heard  Instance  after 
Instance  of  parents  finding  no  education 
facility  for  their  handicapped  child. 

On  August  4,  1966,  I  introduced  a  bill 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  one  I 
am  presenting  today.  It  was  warmly 
received  by  educators  and  parents,  and 
professional  groups;  and  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  bill  and  the  hearings 
which  preceded  and  followed  It  were 
not  without  positive  results. 


January  10,  1967 
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President  Johnson  appointed  a  special 
task  force  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  study 
the  programs  of  that  Department  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion which  might  be  developed  in  this 
Congress.  Special  coordinating  commit- 
tees in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  were  formed  to  tie 
together  programs  for  the  hsundicapped. 
The  Congress  saw  fit  to  give  its  unani- 
mous approval  to  my  bill  establishing 
a  new  model  high  school  for  the  deaf 
which  will  be  located  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Finally,  a  new  title— title  VI — ^was 
added  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  paralleling  closely  sev- 
eral provisions  of  my  comprehensive 
bill. 

This  new  title  VI  provides  an  impetus 
for  development  of  comprehensive  legis- 
lation in  this  area.  It  begins  on  a  small 
scale.  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1967 
for  a  program  of  grants  to  the  States, 
and  creates  a  new  bureau  and  advisory 
committee  in  the  Office  of  Education  to 
enact  and  develop  programs  for  the 
handicapped. 

The  Handicapped  Child  Benefit  and 
Education  Act  I  am  presenting  today 
will  utilize  these  beginnings.  It  is  essen- 
tial, however,  that  we  begin  immediately 
the  programs  of  this  bill.  We  must  have 
more  trained  teachers  and  other  profes- 
sionals. We  must  improve  the  training 
ai^d  skills  of  current  teachers.  We  must 
explore  the  usefulness  of  professional 
aids  to  assist  In  meeting  these  almost 
overwhelming  needs  for  personnel.  We 
must  begin  a  vigorous  recruiting  pro- 
gram. 

We  can  no  longer  depend  on  hand-me- 
down  materials  and  equipment  and  hit- 
or-mlss  methodology.  We  can  begin  to 
«take  advantage  of  the  immense  techno- 
logical advancement  to  develop  new  ma- 
terials and  methods  for  teaching  and 
training  the  handicapped. 

Time  and.  again  I  have  heard  said, 
"We  do  not  really  know  how  many  chil- 
dren need  help;  we  Just  know  our  best 
estimate  is  more  than  twice  what  we  are 
now  serving."  My  bill  calls  upon  the 
States  to  develop  a  case  register  of  every 
child  in  that  State  who  needs  special 
education  or  related  services  and  to  enu- 
merate what  number  of  these  children 
are  receiving  those  services. 

Fiiuilly,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  ways 
we  are  not  fulfilling  the  civil  rights  of 
handicapped  children — ^we  are  not  al- 
lowing these  children  equal  access  to 
educational  opportimity.  We  caimot  as- 
sure American  families  of  education  for 
their  children  who  are  deaf  and  blind, 
or  whose  speech  is  not  imderstandable, 
or  whose  emotional  responses  make 
them  difficult  to  teach,  or  who  have  any 
one  of  a  nimiber  of  problems,  unless  we 
are  willing  to  see  that  the  money  spent 
for  educating  these  children  is  more  than 
just  a  gesture  of  sympathy.  It  is  affirm- 
ing their  educational  rights,  and  it  Is 
practical.  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  the  Na- 
tion's leading  rehabilitation  physician, 
in  testlf j^ing  before  our  subcommittee  in 
New  York  City  in  December,  told  us  It 
has  been  his  experience  that  every  dollar 
Invested  in  educating  and  making  em- 
ployable a  handicapped  person  would 
bring  back  $5  in  taxes  each  year. 


I  am  hopeful  and  confident  that  this 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  will  see  fit  to  en- 
act this  program  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

A  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  follows: 
Section-bt-Section  Akaltbis  or  HJl.  — ,  th« 

Hamdxcaffed  Child  BsMzrir  and  Edttcatton 

Act 

SECTION   3 DECLAKATION  OF  POLICT 

This  section  declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  comprehensive 
support  for  the  education  and  training  of  the 
handicapped.  Although  there  are  a  number 
of  Federal  programs  benefiting  the  handi- 
capped, investigations  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped  have  pointed 
out  the  lack  of  a  national  policy  for  the 
handicapped  and  a  need  for  coordinated  ef- 
fort. 

TITLE  I — AMENDlCEins  TO  TTTLX  VI  OF  THE 
ELEMENTAST  AND  SECONDABT  B>T7CATION  ACT 
or  1965 

Title  I  amends  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966  to  ezpcmd  and 
extend  the  provisions  for  making  grants  to 
states  for  the  education  and  training  of 
handicapped  children.  New  authorizations 
are  $250  million  for  FY  1968  and  $350  mlllloa 
for  FY  1969.  This  Title  also  provides  amend- 
ments calling  for  states  to  utilize  the  re- 
sources of  all  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  and  private,  non-profit, 
conununity  agencies  in  providing  education, 
training  and  related  services  for  the  handi- 
capped. State  plans  must  provide  assur- 
ances that  the  program  of  educational  serv- 
ices for  the  handicapped  has  been  developed 
with  consultation  and  the  cooperation  of 
other  public  and  private  agencies  serving 
handicapped  persons. 


TTTLK  n — INSTRUCTIONAL   MATERIALS   FOB   EDU- 
CATION AND  TRAINING  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  201.  Duration  of  ProQram. — ^Thla  sec- 
tion authorizes  to  be  appropriated  for  FY 
1967  and  1968  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  calls  for  separate  authorizations  for 
each  subsequent  year.  A  program  of  grants 
to  states  is  established  for  acquisition  and 
distribution  of  Instructional  materials  and 
equipment  suitable  for  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  handicapped.  The  amount  to 
each  state  Is  proportionate  to  the  children 
aged  3  to  21  in  each  state. 

Instructional  materials  for  the  handi- 
capped are  generaUy  not  available.  The 
relatively  small  number  of  hemdlcapped  and 
the  expensive  nature  of  special  materials  has 
resulted  in  commercial  publishers  offering 
Uttle  in  this  area,  so  that  teenage  children, 
for  example,  who  are  slow  learners  have  to 
read  books  designed  for  5-year-old  interests. 

Sec.  203.  State  Plans. — This  section  calls 
for  state  plans  for  the  purchase  and  dis- 
tribution of  library  resources,  textbooks  and 
other  materials  for  the  handicapped.  It  also 
provides  for  special  equipment  for  such  edu- 
cational services  as  audlological  and  psycho- 
logical evaluation  of  deaf  and  other  handi- 
capped children. 

Sec.  208.  Development  of  Training  Mate- 
rials for  the  Handicaped. — ^This  section  ex- 
pands the  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf  pro- 
gram to  include  instructional  films  and 
materials  for  other  handicapped  persons.  It 
also  provides  for  distribution  centers  in  each 
region  served  by  a  regional  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

TITLE   in EXEMPLARY   PROGRAMS   FOR 

EOXrCATION    OF   HANDICAPPED 

This  title  establishes  a  program  for  mak- 
ing grants  for  exemplary  programs  for  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped,  to  serve  as  models 
for  regular  programs. 

Sec.  301.  Appropriations  Authorized. — ^Thla 
section  authorizes  for  FY  1968  to  be  appro- 
priated such  funds  as  shall  be  necessary  and 
calls  for  such  sums  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Congress  in  FY  1969  and  thereafter. 

Sbo.  302.  Apportionment  Among  States. — 


This  section  ivovldes  for  a  basic  grant  of 
$20,000  to  each  state,  with  the  remainder  of 
sums  appropriated  distributed  among  the 
states  as  the  poptilation  of  children  aged  8  to 
21  in  that  state  is  related  to  the  population 
of  such  ages  in  all  states. 

Sec.  303.  Uses  of  Federal  Funds. — This  sec- 
tion describes  kinds  of  projects  designed  to 
enrich  and  improve  programs  for  education 
and  training  of  the  handicapped  and  alms  at 
developing  areas  where  the  unmet  needs  are 
greatest.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to 
projects  for  early  identiflcatiqp  and  enu- 
meration of  the  handicapped,'  coordinated 
programs  of  education,  training  and  other 
services,  programs  for  the  multiple  bandl- 
capi>ed  and  handicapped  children  in  rural 
areas,  etc. 

Sec.  804.  ApplicatUms  for  QranU  and 
Conditions  for  Approval. — ^Thls  section  pro- 
vides that  each  project  within  a  state  is  to 
be  awarded  for  not  less  than  $6,000  to  Insure 
projects  of  suffldent  magnitude  and  quality 
as  to  be  exemplary.  It  also  calls  for  assur- 
ances that  appropriate  coordination  exists 
between  schools  and  other  community  , 
resources. 

Sec.  307.  Regional  Programs.— Tbis  section 
earmarks  funds  for  the  development  of 
regional  programs  where  the  interests  of  the 
handicapped  children  can  be  best  aerved  on 
a  regional  basis  ratho'  than  within  state  or 
local  programs.  Among  the  lU'ograms  and 
institutions  which  may  receive  grants  under 
this  section  are  prototype  centers  for  special 
education  and  related  services  which  are 
designed  to  evaluate  the  effectiveneaa  of 
comprehensive  programs  providing  servlcet 
such  as  educational,  evaluation,  consulta- 
tion, parent  guidance,  referral  and  pilot  edu- 
cation and  training  programs. 

TITLE  IV — TRAlNINa  AND  RESEARCH 


This  title  provides  for  future  expansion  of 
programs  for  training  professional  personnel 
to  serve  the  handicapped,  and  for  develop- 
ment of  new  educational  methods  smd  tech- 
nology for  educating  the  handicapped. 

Sec  401.  Training. — Section  7  of  the  Act  of 
September  6,  1958,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  increasing  the  authorization  foe  FY  1968 
from  $34  million  to  $40  mllUon,  and  for  FY 
1969  allowing  such  funds  as  the  Congress  may 
authorize. 

Sec.  402.  Grants  for  Recruiting  Person- 
nel.— This  section  authorizes  such  fvmds  to 
be  appropriated  as  may  be  determined  nec- 
essary to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  and  enter 
Into  contracts  with  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations for  the  development  of  mate- 
rials, films,  television  presentations  and 
other  programs  of  local,  regional  and  na- 
tional Impact  for  recruiting  personnel  into 
-fields  of  teaching  or  offering  related  services 
to  the  handicapped. 

Sec.  403.  In-Service  Training. — This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  grants  to  state  educational 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  workshops,  in- 
service  training.  Institutes,  and  other  forms 
of  training  of  teachers  and  other  profession- 
al personnel  in  the  field  of  education  and 
services  for  the  handicapped. 

Sec.  404.  Professional  Aides. — ^This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  carry  out  a  program  of  making  grants 
for  the  development  of  prototype  programs 
lor  training  professional  aides  and  sup- 
portive personnel  to  assist  teachers  and  other 
professional  personnel  offering  education 
and  related  services  to  the  handicapped. 
Such  grants  may  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  role  of  professional  aides  In 
the  education  of  the  handicapped,  including 
such  activities  as  defining  the  role  of  pro- 
fessional aides,  enumeration  of  tasks  profes- 
sional aides  might  perform,  definition  of  ap- 
propriate forms  of  supervision,  and  develop- 
ment of  trial  curricula  for  training  profes- 
sional aides  and  evaluation  of  their  effec- 
tiveness. 
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Sec.  405.  Research  and  Demonstrations. — 
This  section  amends  section  302(a)  ot  tbe 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
at  1963  to  allow  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  contracts  with  private  corpora- 
tions and  Institutions  for  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects,  developing  educational 
methodology  and  equipment  for  the  handi- 
capped. 0nder  the  present  law,  only  non- 
profit agencies  can  apply.  Much  emphasis 
*ls  being  given  by  Industry  in  such  areas  as 
computerized  programmed  Instruction  which 
could  be  applied  to  the  handicapped  under 
the  provisions  of  this  amendment. 

TITLE  V ^AOMimSTRATION  OF  FSOGRAICS  TOB.  THE 

EDUCATION   AKD   TRAINUIO    Of  THE    RANDICAFFED 

Sec.  501.  Appropriations  Authorized. — ^Thls 
section  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  such 
funds  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  assist 
state  education  agencies  in  developing,  ex- 
panding and  maintaining  administrative  and 
supervisory  units  having  responsibility  for 
educating  and  training  the  handicapped. 
This  program  will  allow  state  education 
agencies  to  establish  special  administrative 
units  for  handicapped  children  at  the  state, 
and  where  indicated,  local  levels,  to  assist  in 
Identifying  handicapped  children  and  pro- 
viding services  for  them. 

Sec.  604.  Coje  Register. — This  section  de- 
scribes the  conditions  for  developing  appli- 
cations for  funds  under  this  Title.  Tbe  ap- 
plication must  provide  for  the  development 
In  that  state  of  a  case  register  or  other  list- 
ing of  every  child  with  a  degree  of  handi- 
capping condition  which  requires  special  ed- 
ucation or  related  services,  to  enable  him  to 
participate  in  the  educatonal  program  of 
that  state. 

Ssc.  605.  Special  Project  Grants. — Provides 
for  15  percent  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
to  be  used  by  the  CommisEloner  for  special 
projects  developing  state  leadership  and  for 
such  purposes  as  recruiting  and  retaining 
personnel  for  educating  and  training  the 
handicapped. 

TITLE    VI — GENERAL    PBOVISIONS 

"nils  Title  defines  the  terms  used  in  the 
Act,  Including  the  terms  "training"  and  "re- 
lated services."  "Training"  and  "related 
services"  mean  services  in  addition  to  class- 
room Instruction  designed  to  help  the  handi- 
capped person  partake  fully  In  an  educa- 
tional program,  and  includes  tutorial  activ- 
ities, medical  and  other  professional  diag- 
nostic and  referral  services,  psychological 
services,  speech  pathology  and  audlology 
services,  guidance  and  counseling  services. 
Including  parent  counseling  and  guidance, 
transportation,  instruction  for  the  home- 
bound,  amanuensis,  mobility  Instruction, 
and  other  services  designed  to  provide  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  handicapped 
persons. 


CONGRESSMAN  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 
WARNS  OP  DANGEROUS  TREND 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Virginia  and 
the  Nation  suffered  one  of  the  greatest 
losses  in  modern  times  when  the  venera- 
ble, able  and  distinguished  Howard  W. 
Smith,  of  Virginia,  was  defeated  for  re- 
nomination  for  membership  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Judge  Smith  served 
as  a  Member  of  this  body  for  the  last  36 
years  and  was  dean  of  our  Virginia  dele- 
gation for  a  period  of  approximately  16 


years.  Howard  Smith  served  his  State 
and  Nation  well.  He  enjoys  in  an  un- 
usually high  degree  the  confidence  and 
the  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 

Along  with  his  myriad  activities,  he 
found  time  to  review  his  span  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  to  set  down  on  paper 
some  conclusions  he  has  reached  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  long  experience.  His  words — 
and  they  are  not  angry  words,  but  the 
sincere  thoughts  of  a  great  American 
statesman — have  been  published  in  Pol- 
itics, the  publication  of  the  Business- 
Industry  Political  Action  Committee,  un- 
der the  heading,  "Looking  Back  on  36 
Years  in  Congress." 

The  warnings  and  advice  he  thus  has 
generously  and  magnanimously  passed 
on  to  the  public  are  sobering  and  should 
have  meaning  to  all  of  us.  They  include 
sound  advice  not  only  for  Members  of 
this  body,  but  for  etvery  American. 

Therefore,  under  leave  heretofore 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  Congressman  Smith's 
statement,  which  is  as  follows : 

When  a  man  who  has  spent  nearly  sixty 
years  in  public  service,  including  36  years 
in  the  Congress  of  tUe  United  States,  retires 
from  the  work  he  has  been  doing,  it  seems  to 
be  expected  that  he  will  have  some  remarks 
to  make  about  the  changes  he  has  wit- 
nessed and  what  he  sees  for  the  future. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
relation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  State 
and  Local  Governmects  and  to  tbe  people 
since  I  first  was  elacted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Virginia  back  In  1930. 
In  those  days,  people  generally  believed  in 
the  kind  of  governiaent  laid  down  in  the 
Constitution,  and  in  Thomas  Jefferson's 
theory  that  the  best  government  was  the  one 
that  governed  least.  They  accepted  the  idea 
that  the  individual  wbs  pretty  much  respon- 
sible for  his  own  affairs.  K  he  lost  his  Job, 
it  was  up  to  him  to  find  another  one;  if  he 
needed  money  for  his  business,  he  had  to 
borrow  it  on  his  own  credit;  If  he  didn't  save 
for  his  old  age,  his  children  ought  to  take 
care  of  him.  Cities  and  states  solved  their 
own  problems  and  no  one  had  as  yet  come 
up  with  the  notion  that  everything  could  be 
taken  of  by  sending  money  to  Washington, 
through  virtually  unlimited  application  of 
the  federal  income  tax,  and  getting  it  back 
again  in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid. 

THE    LEGACT    OT  THE    DEPRESSION 

Then  came  the  depitession  and  things  be- 
gan to  change.  No  one  would  deny  that 
some  of  the  changes  were  necessary.  The 
advance  of  civilization  and  new  scientific 
and  technological  developments  made  some 
changes  inevitable.  As  the  economy  grew 
more  complex,  it  became  difficult  for  many 
citizens  to  function  as  individuals  and  to 
cope  with  their  own  problems  and  those  of 
their  families  without  the  Government  back- 
stopping  them  when  circumstances  were 
beyond  their  control.  We  made  a  commit- 
ment that  no  one  in  this  country  shall  lack 
for  food,  clothing  or  shelter.  We  have  been 
steadily  widening  that  commitment  ever 
since.  Everyone  now  is  to  be  assured  a 
standard  of  living  above  an  arbitrary  pov- 
erty level:  as  much  education  as  he  or  she 
can  absorb,  beginning  almost  in  the  cradle; 
Job  training  and  rettainlng;  and  free  medi- 
cal and  legal  services  for  those  who  cant 
afford  to  pay.  We  also  have  accepted  fed- 
eral responsibility  tor  housing  subsidies, 
slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal,  beauti- 
ficatlon  of  the  countryside,  "truthful"  pack- 
ages in  the  supennackets,  and  safe  automo- 
biles. There  are  some  who  think  it  is  the 
Government's  duty  to  assure  everyone  an 
equal  social  status  and  the  idea  has  been 
broached  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  these 
benefits  we  are  providing  for  our  own  people 


should  be  extended  throughout  the  world 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

No  one  believes  we  could  return  to  the  sim- 
ple days  of  1930  even  if  we  wanted  to,  but  the 
question  is  how  far  do  we  go?  Nobody  wants 
to  see  his  fellow  citizens  suffer  hardship  or 
deprivation,  but  how  far  can  the  Government 
go  in  trying  to  shelter  and  take  care  of  every- 
body? I'm  afraid  the  feeling  is  being  fos- 
tered among  the  people  that  If  they  don't 
want  to  work,  why  should  they  if  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  duty  to  provide  for  them.  Many 
don't  stop  to  think  that  we  can  consume  only 
what  we  produce  and  that  If  we  all  stopped 
producing  and  paying  taxes,  there  wouldn't 
be  an  economy  to  support  us  or  the  Govern- 
ment. 

KNOWLEDGE  OT  GOVEBNSIENT  LACKING 

What  worries  me  mcure  than  anything  else 
is  that  knowledge  of  government  and  how  It 
functions  has  been  declining  among  the  peo- 
ple despite  the  advances  of  education  and 
learning  in  other  fields.  I  believe  that  people 
have  less  understanding  of  the  political  prin- 
ciples on  which  oiu'  government  was  founded 
than  they  used  to  have  when  we  were  a  rural 
society  and  they  had  more  time  to  sit  around 
the  stove  or  on  the  front  porch  and  talk 
about  the  science  and  history  of  government. 
They  knew  then  what  their  country  was  all 
about;  they  were  proud  of  what  it  stood  for 
and  they  were  fiercely  Jealous  of  the  f reedcons 
the  Constitution  was  designed  to  protect. 
They  prized  their  liberty  and  the  right  to  run 
their  own  lives  above  any  benefits  they  might 
get  from  Washington.  Their  attitude  was  a 
far  cry  from  the  one  prevaUlng  today,  with 
local  and  state  governments  and  Individual 
citizens  unthinkingly  surrender  their  right 
of  free  choice  in  many  areas  In  return  for 
handouts  from  federal  bureaucrats. 

Maybe  our  original  concept  of  government 
wouldn't  work  today,  but  people  ought  to 
stop  and  think  of  how  very  dependent  we  all 
have  become  on  the  resources  and  directives 
of  the  Federal  Government.  How  many  peo- 
ple stop  to  think  that  every  federal  program 
brings  with  It  a  certain  measure  of  control 
over  their  lives?  How  many  realize  that 
every  dollar  the  Government  passes  out  to 
the  people  must  first  be  taken  from  the  peo- 
ple— either  in  taxes  or  in  the  form  of  addi- 
tions to  the  national  debt?  How  many  an 
really  concerned  over  the  way  the  national 
debt  IS  being  increased  year  after  year,  with 
no  reductions  in  sight?  While  we  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  the  Jobs,  and  markets  for 
materials  and  prosperity  that  all  of  this 
spending  helps  create,  few  people  are  con- 
cerned over  what  would  happen  if  something 
goes  wrong  and  people  lose  their  Jobs.  Is  the 
general  public  aware  that  the  Government 
could  not  meet  its  financial  obligations,  such 
as  the  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  of  guar- 
anteed mortgages,  bank  deposits,  social  secu- 
rity payments,  etc.,  if  there  comes  a  real  bad 
sltunp?  It  would  simply  have  to  print  money 
In  vast  quantities  and  this  wo\Ud  soon  be- 
come nothing  but  worthless  paper. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  PTTBLlfc  INDIFFERENCE 

People  today  not  only  do  not  seem  to 
understand  these  things,  they  do  not  seem  to 
care.  They  can  get  themselves  excited  about 
issues  of  far  less  consequence,  but  the  really 
vital  questions  of  public  finance  and  per- 
sonal Independence  and  freedom  of  choice 
cause  little  concern.  They  view  without 
alarm  the  crumbling  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  transfer  of  power  and  au- 
thority and  decision  making  to  Washington 
bureaucrats.  They  give  little  thought  to 
what  this  can  mean  to  them  and  their  chil- 
dren In  the  long  run. 

I  do  not  think  a  majority  of  the  people 
want  these  things — or  would  want  them  If 
they  really  understood  what  was  happen- 
ing— but  the  liberal  pressure  groups  want 
them  and  these  groups  holler  the  loudest. 
There's  an  old  saying  that  "the  wheel  that 
creaks  the  loudest  gets  the  grease"  and  when 
the  great  bulk  of  the  public  is  Indifferent 
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and  apathetic  the  pressure  groups  get  their 
way. 

Much  of  the  apathy,  I  believe,  is  due  to 
the  great  faith  and  belief  that  most  people 
have  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Constiution,  without  really  think- 
tog  very  deeply  about  it.  They  somehow 
have  the  feeling  that  the  foundation  of  this 
Republic  is  unshakable  and  that  things 
cannot  go  too  far  wrong.  They  fall  to  see 
the  way  in  which  this  foundation,  and  even 
the  Constitution,  are  being  eroded  by  slow, 
subtle  degrees. 

THE  LONG  REACH  OF  FEDEKAL  POWER 

A  good  illustration  is  what  has  happened 
with  the  interstate-commerce  clause.  When 
James  Madison  was  President,  he  vetoed  a 
bill  which  would  have  given  the  Federal 
Government  control  over  the  operation  of 
steamboats  on  the  Hudson  River.  His  rea- 
soning was  that  the  Constitution  gave  Con- 
gress Jurisdiction  over  goods  In  transit  be- 
tween the  states,  but  that  this  didn't  in- 
clude supervising  the  operatlon/'of  steam- 
boats. Now,  of  course,  the  Interstate-com- 
merce Clause  has  been  stretched  by  Judicial 
mterpretatlon  to  include  Just  about  every 
business  transaction,  no  matter  how  local,  if 
it  Involves  goods  which  have  moved  across 
state  lines.  Thus,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  given  the  authority  by  majority 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  inject  It- 
self into  and  regulate  almost  every  aspect  of 
the  economy. 

Congress,  of  course,  must  act  to  exert  this 
authority  and  it  has  been  not  at  all  reluctant 
to  do  so.  Furthermore,  Congress  has  seen  fit 
to  delegate  to  the  President  the  power  to 
make  detailed  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  congressional  intent.  The  President 
in  turn  redelegates  the  power  to  the  head  of 
the  agency  which  will  administer  the  law  and 
he  then  delegates  the  actual  drafting  of  the 
regulations  to  the  head  of  tbe  sub-agency 
which  wlU  have  direct  responsibility.  These 
regulations  have  the  full  force  and  effect 
of  law.  Thus  we  have  a  process  by  which 
non-elected  administrators  become  the  ac- 
tual lawmakers  of  the  nation.  Through  the 
myriad  of  agencies  and  sub-agencies  and 
hordes  of  subordinate  federal  officials  In 
every  state,  county,  town  and  village  in  the 
country,  the  long  tentacles  of  federal  power 
and  control  are  extended  to  touch  the  lives 
of  virtually  everyone. 

One  of  our  prldeful  boasts  since  the  nation 
was  founded  is  that  we  live  under  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  The  extent  to 
which  we  have  moved  away  from  this  con- 
cept should  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to 
every  citizen. 

KIND  OF  EDUCATION  NEEDED 

It  would  be  of  concern,  I  think.  If  as  much 
attention  were  given  to  educating  the  peo- 
ple to  the  basic  principles  and  values  of  our 
political  system  as  is  given  to  matters  of  less 
lasting  importance.  Instead  of  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  telling  state  edu- 
cational authorities  that  there  must  be  so 
many  white  teachers  and  so  many  black 
teachers,  so  many  white  pupils  and  so  many 
black  pupils  in  the  schools — he  ought  to  be 
telling  them  to  teach  children  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  tbe  basic  principles  on  which 
this  government  was  founded.  He  ought  to 
be  telling  them  to  teach  children  how  unique 
this  system  is  and  how  it  has  made  us  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth;  how  it  has  given 
each  of  us,  as  Individuals,  greater  freedom 
and  wider  opportunities  than  were  ever 
known  before,  and  how  it  has  fostered  more 
economic  and  social  progress  than  was 
achieved  in  all  previous  history. 

This  kind  of  knowledge  is  what  is  needed 
for  our  citizens  to  make  an  intelligent  choice 
and  without  this  knowledge  all  else  they 
learn  may  turn  out  to  be  futile  and  mean- 
ingless in  man's  long  struggle  to  be  a  free. 
Independent,  self-reliant  and  self-governing 
human  being. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DISCLOSURE  OF 
INCOME  AND  OTHER  INFORMA- 
TION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  past 
Congresses  I  have  advocated  legislation 
which  would  require  all  Members  to 
make  periodic  disclosures  of  their  in- 
comes, financial  holdings,  directorships, 
business  afl&liatlons,  and  the  like.  I  favor 
such  legislation  because  I  think  it  would 
do  a  great  deal  to  maintain  and  increase 
public  confidence  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  there  is  widespread 
public  belief  that  Members  in  both 
Chambers  often  vote  on  legislation  when 
there  is  a  possible  conflict  of  interest 
unknown  to  their  constituents  and  to 
the  American  citizenry  at  large. 

Congress  has  properly  imposed  on  of- 
ficers of  the  executive  branch  the  most 
stringent  standards  against  conflicts  of 
interest  between  the  public  office  and  pri- 
vate financial  involvements.  I  would  not 
want  to  see  Members  of  Congress  barred 
from  participation  In  the  commercial 
and  business  Ufe  of  the  Nation,  but  I  do 
believe  that  disclosures  of  the  kind  I  ad- 
vocate would  promote  better  public  con- 
fidence in  this  vital  institution  in  which 
I  am  proud  to  serve. 

UntU  such  time  as  we  have  compulsory 
disclosure  laws — and  I  firmly  believe  that 
time  will  come — I  believe  that  I  can  do 
my  part  by  joining  the  growing  number 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  made  volim- 
tary  disclosures. 

Accordingly,  I  am  furnishing  In  these 
remarks  as  the  90th  Congress  begins,  a 
current  statement  of  my  assets,  sources 
of  Income,  business  affiliations,  and  so 
forth. 

During  1966,  my  congressional  salary 
represented  more  than  80  percent  of  my 
total  income.  The  remainder  came  from 
honorariums,  dividends  and  other  invest- 
ment income,  royalties  from  sales  of  my 
law  book,  and  one  or  two  old  legal  fees 
earned  with  my  former  law  firm  prior 
to  my  election  to  Congress,  but  only 
recently  collected. 

I  own  stocks  In  the  following  corpora- 
tions: Bank  of  Tucson,  Catalina  Savings 
&  Loan  Association.  Security  Savings  & 
Loan  Association,  Central  Arizona  Bank, 
Tucson  Gas  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co., 
Phoenix  Gems,  Inc.,  Universal  Service 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Modem  Pioneers  In- 
surance Co..  Cessna  Aircraft  Co.,  Piper 
Aircraft  Corp..  Massachusetts  Growth 
Fund  and  Fidelity  Trend  Fund,  and 
UMAR  Investment  Co.  I  would  estimate 
the  total  present  values  of  these  stocks  at 
$17,000. 

As  to  real  estate,  I  own  one  vacant  10- 
acre  tract  near  Tucson,  Ariz.,  with  a 
present  value  of  about  $16,000.  In 
partnership  with  former  law  partners  and 
certain  relatives,  I  have  fractional  inter- 
ests In  seven  parcels  of  land  in  and  near 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  purchased  at  various  prior 


times  for  investment  purposes.  All  of 
these  parcels  are  vacant  and  unimproved. 
I  estimate  my  equity  in  these  parcels  at 
$50,000.  I  own  a  fractional  interest  In  a 
tract  of  about  100  acres  near  Front 
Royal,  Va.,  and  estimate  my  equity  at 
perhaps  $4,000.  I  own  a  one-half  In- 
terest in  a  mining  claim  located  near 
Tucson,  Ariz.  This  was  taken  in  lieu  of  a 
legal  fee  many  years  ago  and,  if  worth 
anything,  does  not  exceed  $1,000. 

My  personal  property  consists  of  a  1965 
Mustang  automobile,  miscellaneous  per- 
sonal property,  including  furniture  and 
clothing,  and  a  1966  Piper  Cherokee  air- 
plane. I  do  not  have  values  on  the  auto- 
mobile and  other  personal  property,  ex- 
cept for  the  airplane.  It  is  worth  about 
$14,000  and  against  this,  I  have  a  mort- 
gage of  about  $10,000,  on  which  I  am 
making  regular  payments.  In  addition, 
I  have  cash,  notes  collectible,  and  other 
assets  of  perhaps  $15,000. 

I  am  a  director  of  Catalina  Savings  b 
Loan  Association  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  a  com- 
pany which  I  helped  organize  in  1960.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  any  legal  firm  and 
do  not  actively  practice  law.  Except  as 
may  be  indicated  above,  I  hold  no  finan- 
cial interests,  directorships  or  offices  in 
any  corporation  or  business  which  may 
be  subject  to  Federal  regulation  or  which 
has  contracted  dealings  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  particularly 
pleasant  thing  to  bare  one's  private  fi- 
nances to  public  view.  I  have  divulged 
my  financial  holdings  because  I  believe 
that  the  people  I  represent  are  entitled 
to  know  of  any  conflicts  of  Interest 
which  may  exist  with  respect  to  matters 
coming  before  me  as  their  Congressman. 
And  I  believe  they  have  a  right  to  know 
if  my  personsil  fortunes  somehow  ad- 
vance while  I  am  holding  public  office. 

For  these  same  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  I  hope  will 
become  the  Election  Reform  Act  of  1967. 
Among  its  major  provisions  is  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  em- 
powered to  make  a  thorough  study  and 
investigation  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
eliminating  conflicts  of  Interest  in  the 
conduct  of  public  business  in  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

A  special  feature  of  my  bill  is  estab- 
lishment of  an  interim  code  of  ethics, 
with  strong  enforcement  provisions,  for 
the  guidance  of  Members  and  employees 
of  the  Congress  during  the  period  the 
joint  committee  is  carrying  on  its  de- 
liberations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  stand  at  a 
point  in  history  where  more  is  going  to 
be  expected  of  the  Congress  in  policing 
itself.  The  legislative  branch  has 
brought  down  severe  and,  I  believe,  justi- 
fied criticism  upon  itself  in  some  of  the 
practices  which  have  occurred.  We  have 
just  taken  action  against  one  of  our 
Members  for  flagrant  violations  of  ethi- 
cal standsmis.  I  believe  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  now  to  proceed  to  put 
the  rest  of  its  house  in  order. 


MATTHEW 


FONTAINE 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Pemisylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  UJS. 
Naval  Academy.  I  have  long  been  inter- 
ested in  revitalizing  the  significant  facts 
about  the  careers  of  the  officers  of  our 
Navy  who,  in  varying  degrees,  have  been 
honored  with  briefly  inscribed  memorials 
within  the  academic  limits  of  our  great 
naval  school.  In  this  effort,  on  February 
25, 1964, 1  made  a  statement  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  the  title  "Wil- 
liam Lewis  Hemdon:  Heroic  Death 
Added  Glory  to  Naval  Traditions." 

In  that  article  there  was  quoted  the 
full  text  of  a  stirring  1857  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  Matthew  Fon- 
taine Maury,  the  greatly  distinguished 
brother-in-law  of  Hemdon,  who  left  to 
posterity  a  vivid  account  of  the  heroic 
death  of  Hemdon  on  September  12, 1857, 
in  a  hurricane  off  Cape  Hatteras. 

It  was.  therefore,  gratifying  to  read  in 
the  June  1966  issue  of  Trident,  the  pro- 
fessional magazine  of  the  brigade  of  mid- 
shipmen, an  interesting  article  on  Maury 
by  Midshipman  S.  O.  Anderson  of  the 
class  of  1968. 

In  order  that  Midshipman  Anderson's 
paper  on  Maury  may  be  more  widely 
known  and  thus  serve  to  encourage 
others  to  write  about  our  forgotten  naval 
heroes,  I  quote  it  as  part  of  vas  remarks: 
Matthew  Fontaine  Matjet 
(By  S.  G.  Anderson,  '68) 

Maury  Hall  Is  today  one  of  the  least  fit- 
tingly named  buildings  here  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  for  although  Maury  was  a  navi- 
gator, oceanographer  and  geographer,  he  was 
neither  historian  nor  politician;  and  It  Is 
common  knowledge  that  the  EH&G  depart- 
ment Is  hotised  in  his  memorial.  This  la  not 
to  say  that  Maury  would  be  offended,  though 
he  might  weU  be  more  pleased  to  have  had 
what  Is  now  Luce  Hall  named  lor  him. 

To  pay  full  tribute  here  to  this  outstand- 
ing man  will  be  Impossible,  for  his  accom- 
plishments begin  with  his  birth  on  14  Janu- 
ary 1806,  and  do  not  end  until  the  Inverse 
event  In  February  of  1873.    He  was  outstand- 
ing as  a  youth  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
studies,  and  would  have  entered  the  medical 
profession  If  it  had  been  up  to  his  father. 
Maury,  however,  like  many  of  us  today  saw 
something  In  a  naval  career  and  struck  out 
on  his  own  to  accomplish  It.    His  motto  be- 
came, "Make  everything  bend  to  your  pro- 
fession,"  and  to  thlB  end  he  obtained  an 
appointment  as  an  acting  midshipman  from 
Representative   Sam   Houston   of   Tennessee 
and  was  assigned  to  the  new  frigate  Brandy- 
wine  at  Washington.    He  impressed  his  su- 
periors very  favorably  by  his   diligence  In 
learning  navigation  and  the  other  skills  of 
the  naval  profession.    Maury  studied  navi- 
gation from  a  Spanish  text  in  order  to  learn 
the  Spanish  language  at  the  same  time.    He 
remained  attached  to  the  Brandywlne  until 
March  10,  1827  when  he  transferred  to  the 
Vlncennes  at  Callao  where  he  remained  for 
two  years.     He  returned  to  New  York  In  1830 
having  been  around  the  world  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  past  midshipman.    His 
next  assignment  was  one  of  considerable  Im- 
portance, for  during  It  he  became  aware  of 
the  need  for  charts  for  cruise  planning,  and 
he  observed  and  recorded  the  meteorological 
phenomena  at  Cape  Horn.    Now  he  bad  been 
launched  on  a  career  that  wo\ild  be  very 


highly  successful.  He  married  Ann  Hull 
Herndon,  published  several  articles  In  scien- 
tific Journals,  and  lectured  on  science.  In 
the  course  of  these  etenta,  he  completed  a 
textbook  of  navigation  which  was  published 
in  1836  and  then  used  to  train  midshipmen 
and  later  used  by  the  Kaval  Academy. 

In  1836,  he  decided  to  remam  in  the  navy 
after  being  appointed  a  lieutenant;   and  he 
became  Involved  In  a  naval  expedition  to  the 
South   Seas.     After   returning   and   writing 
several  critical  articles  on  the  Navy  under  a 
pen  name,  he  took  leftve  at  Fredericksburg 
and  was  hurt  in  a  coach  wreck.    This  acci- 
dent  caused   Maury   tc   concentrate   on  the 
scientific  aspects  of  hie  career,  which  he  did 
with  zeal  while  still  carrying  on  his  campaign 
for  basic  reforms  in  the  navy  including  plans 
for  the  Naval  Academy.    His  efforts  aroused 
much  spirit  and  were  not  wasted  as  several 
changes  were  Indeed  made,  but  he  was  not 
given  another  assignment  for  a  good  while. 
In  1842,  however,  he  was  appointed  as  officer 
In  charge  of  the  Depot  of  Charts  and  Instru- 
ments of  the  Navy  Department.    When  the 
new  buildings  were  completed,  he  assumed 
the  command  of  the  new  Naval  Observatory, 
and  proceeded  to  equip  it  until  It  was  one 
of  the  beet  in  the  world.    His  enthusiasm  for 
his  work  can  be  seen  In  his  own  words  de- 
scribing the  transit  of  a  star  through  the 
telescope,  "With  emotions  too  deep  for  the 
organs  of  speech,  the  heart  swells  out  with 
unutterable     anthems."       This    enthusiasm 
continued,  and  In  1847,  after  pouring  over  a 
multitude  of  records  reported  the  orbit  of 
the  newly  discovered  planet  Neptune.     He 
worked  to  publish  the  first  Nautical  Almanac 
In  1852  for  the  year  c<  1853,  and  simultane- 
ously did  the  first  work  to  establish  reliable 
wind  and  current  charts  to  aid  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ocean.    His  charts  were  compre- 
hensive and  done  In  several  colors  to  make 
them  easy  to  use.    Ha  won  wide  acclaim  for 
this  work,  and  his  efforts  were  widely  sought 
after  in  the  early  days  of  research  of  the 
great  Mississippi  River.    His  next  goal  was  to 
achieve  a  comprehensive  weather  service,  and 
he  set  out  to  unite  the  weather  services  of 
the  various  states  under  the  administration 
of  the  Observatory  and  Hydrographical  Of- 
fice.   Although  his  effbrts  met  with  prelimi- 
nary approval,  they  were  not  met  with  ac- 
complishment and  he  Is  remembered  In  this 
area  only  as  a  precursor  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau.   He  was  next  consulted  extensively  by 
Cyrus  Field  In  the  successful  efforts  to  lay  a 
transatlantic    cable.      His    fame    now    being 
worldwide,  he  attended  a  conference  In  Brus- 
sels which  had  been  undertaken  by  the  U.S. 
to  create  a  cooperation  in  the  field  of  me- 
teorology   between    vbtIous    countries.      He 
then  published  a  book  on  the  currents  of 
the  sea  and  a  theory  on  the  circulation  at  the 
atmosphere.    It  was  bis  great  work  and  was 
called   The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea. 
It  was  published  In  nine  foreign  languages 
having  had  eight  editions  published  In  the 
U.  S.    He  next  established  the  sea  lanes  for 
east  and  west  bound  traffic  on  the  Atlantic 
to  avoid  collisions. 

Now  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  an  effort 
was  made  by  the  Naval  Board  to  retire  Maury 
to  "promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy."  In 
this  typical  disdain  toward  commonsense 
that  Is  reserved  to  those  In  command,  a 
career  was  almost  Insulted,  but  through  the 
efforts  of  Sam  Houston,  his  reinstatement 
was  swift  In  coming  and  bringing  with  it  the 
promotion  from  Lieutenant  to  Commander. 

The  Civil  War  was  now  due,  and  despite 
the  efforts  of  Maury  and  more  significant 
people,  the  schism  did  occur  taking  Maury 
back  to  his  native  Virginia  ajid  the  Confed- 
erate Navy,  poor  orgmlzatlon  that  that  was. 
His  efforts  here  were  thwarted,  and  though 
his  life  remained  a  uieful  one  it  lost  the  vast 
Importance  that  It  had  had. 

His  efforts  led  mainly  to  more  serious  and 
overshEtdowing  accomplishments  by  his  fol- 
lowers, leaving  as  hit  main  accomplishment 
that  which  had  been  his  greatest  goal,  "to 


prove  that  Navy  officers  are  fit  for  something 
else  than  scrubbing  decks  at  sea  and  tacking 
ship." 

EXTENSIONS    OP    THE    AMERICAN 
CANAL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  on 
the  first  day  of  the  90th  Congress,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  reintroduce  legislation 
that  authorizes  an  effective  step  forward 
in  conserving  our  priceless  water  re- 
sources. 

My  legislation  provides  for  the  high 
priority  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  extensions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Canal  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  recovering 
at  least  21,000  acre-feet  of  water  annually 
from  seepsige  loss  in  the  Rio  Grande. 

Water  from  the  Rio  Grande  reaching 
the  city  of  El  Paso  services  Mexican 
water  users  and  irrigates  60,000  SLCies  of 
American  land  in  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation Rio  Grande  project.  The  water 
moves  through  the  2 -mile  American 
canal  west  of  El  Paso,  which  was  con- 
structed in  1938  to  facilitate  distribution 
of  waters  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  At  the  end  of  the  canal  one- 
fourth  of  the  water  is  discharged  for 
U.S.  irrigation  purposes  and  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  water  returns  to  the  Rio 
Grande  running  a  distance  of  15  miles  to 
a  point  known  as  Riverside  Heading. 
Seepage  loss  in  the  river  through  that 
reach  averages  27,633  acre-feet  a  year. 

My  legislation  proposes  to  extend  the 
American  Canal,  totally  within  the 
United  States,  for  13  miles  resulting  in  an 
80  percent  recovery  of  these  losses,  or 
21.000  acre-feet  a  year. 

We  in  west  Texas  and  our  neighbors 
in  Mexico  know  that  water  is  a  most 
precious  commodity  and  must  be  care- 
fully protected  and  developed. 

The  U.S.  treaty  with  Mexico  of  1906 
entitles  Mexico  to  60,000  acre-feet  of 
water  annually  from  that  portion  of  the 
Rio  Grande  passing  El  Paso.  Severe  and 
continuing  water  shortages  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country  have  prevented  ful- 
fillment of  these  water  obligations.  The 
water  salvaged  by  extensions  of  the 
American  Canal  represents  one-third  of 
our  required  delivery  to  our  good 
neighbors. 

Extensions  of  the  American  canal  have 
been  proposed  since  1938  when  the  first 
segment  of  the  canal  was  constructed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Until  this 
time,  however,  the  resource  conserving 
action  has  not  been  possible  because  It 
required  construction  across  lands  in  in- 
ternational dispute  with  Mexico.  The 
long  delay  occasioned  by  this  dispute 
with  Mexico  has  caused  the  loss  of  more 
than  500,000  acre-feet  of  water,  which 
could  have  been  used  to  service  the 
Mexican  water  treaty.  Instead  of  draw- 
ing upon  the  already  short  supply  avail- 
able to  U.S.  water  users.  The  Chamizal 
Treaty  of  1964  resolving  the  boundary 
dispute,  provides  for  a  1.7-mile  extension 
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of  the  American  Canal  in  that  section 
affected  by  the  treaty. 

The  Chamizal  Treaty  has  now  made 
possible  the  13  miles  of  American  Canal 
extensions  and.  Indeed,  the  construction 
is  a  corollary  to  other  Chamizal  work. 
Concurrent  and  economical  Chamizal 
construction  demands  early  approval  of 
the  canal  extensions. 

The  canal  extensions,  additionally, 
would  substantially  enhance  public 
safety  in  and  near  El  Paso  through  lo- 
cating the  proposed  canal  between  the 
authorized  Chamizal  border  highway  and 
the  Rio  Grande. 

Sound  coordinated  water  policies  will 
be  furthered  by  this  legislation.  Inter- 
national comity  and  the  water  crisis  fac- 
ing our  southwest  farmers  must  not  be 
ignored  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  focus 
early  attention  on  this  legislation  so  that 
work  may  be  coordinated  with  the  Cham- 
izal Treaty  projects  now  underway. 


THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  DECLARE 
ESTIMATED  INCOME  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  I  believe,  wish  to  see  a  closer 
relation  between  the  income  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  President  and  the  Congress  are  seek- 
ing effective  means  to  assure  a  more 
nearly  balanced  Federal  budget.  I  am, 
therefore,  today  introducing  legislation 
for  the  consideration  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, which  provides  an  approach  to 
solving  the  budgeting  problem. 

My  bill  requires  that  the  President 
shall  declare  each  January  the  estimated 
income  of  the  United  States  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  from  time  to  time  shall 
revise  this  estimate. 

Neither  House  of  the  Congress  will 
then  be  permitted  to  enact  appropria- 
tions to  exceed  the  Immediately  previous 
Presidential  estimated  Income— except 
in  time  of  a  Presidentially  declared  na- 
tional emergency  or  for  purposes  directly 
affecting  the  security  and  defense  of  our 
Nation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  such  a  law  would 
have  a  constant  deterring  effect  on  ex- 
cess Federal  spending  and  even  in  times 
of  emergency,  it  would  mean  that  the 
merits  of  every  expenditure  would  be 
more  carefully  considered  in  the  context 
of  our  Federal  Government  income. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  direct  its  con- 
sideration to  this  measure  to  Implement 
our  desire  for  Increased  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. 


DR.  EDWARD  G.  LOCKE,  DIRECTOR, 
U.S.  FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORA- 
TORY, MADISON,  WIS..  NOVEMBER 
20,  1904,  TO  DECEMBER  19,  1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastehmeier] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ixcxa. 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  sad  duty  to  advise  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  death,  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1966,  of  a  friend  and  constituent, 
Dr.  Edward  G.  Locke,  research  admin- 
istrator and  director  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  in  Madison  adjacent 
to  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

"Mr.  Forest  Products"  to  his  many 
friends  and  associates,  Ed  Locke  had  the 
vision  and  skill  that  were  needed  to 
stimulate  and  guide  the  expanding  pro- 
grams and  facilities  of  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory,  encourage  the  wood- 
using  industry  to  develop  and  enlarge 
their  programs  of  research,  and  promote 
and  found  professional  wood  science 
societies.  At  the  time  of  his  passing.  Dr. 
Locke  was  eagerly  awaiting  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  major  expansion  in 
35  years  of  the  world-famed  Laboratory's 
physical  plant. 

Dr.  Locke  was  the  sixth  director  in  the 
56-year  history  of  the  Laboratory,  which 
is  maintained  here  by  the  Forest  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. He  moved  up  from  the  position  of 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Wood  Chemistry 
Research  when  his  immediate  predeces- 
sor, Dr.  J.  Alfred  Hall,  retired. 

Death  cut  short  Dr.  Locke's  career  as 
he  neared  attainment  of  one  of  his  most 
cherished  goals — the  first  major  expan- 
sion of  the  world-famed  Laboratory's 
physical  plant  in  35  years. 

A  pilot  plant  and  laboratory  building 
now  under  construction  for  expanded  re- 
search in  pulp  and  paper  are  expected  to 
be  ready  for  use  next  spring,  and  Dr. 
Locke  had  been  eagerly  looking  forward 
to  their  completion  and  use  in  the  Lab- 
oratory's expanding  program  of  research. 
Dr.  Locke  joined  the  Laboratory  staff 
In  1951.  He  came  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  forest  and  range  experiment 
station  In  Portland,  Oreg.,  where  his 
career  in  the  Forest  Service  began  in 
1944. 

Throughout  his  tenure  as  director.  Dr. 
Locke  put  great  effort  into  upgrading  as 
well  as  expanding  the  research  facilities 
and  program  of  the  Laboratory,  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  when  founded  here 
in  1910.  He  emphasized  the  need  to  re- 
cruit the  best  possible  research  talent 
and  the  procurement  of  facilities  to  pro- 
vide adequate  outlets  for  these  talents. 
Toward  this  goal  he  moved  by  encour- 
aging research  at  the  Laboratory  by 
graduate  students  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  also  fostered  a  summer 
student-trainee  program  for  high-caliber 
undergraduate  college  students  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Some  of 
the  most  promising  later  accepted  staff 
positions  at  the  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Locke  also  urged  staff  scientists  to 
further  their  education.  He  was  among 
the  first  research  administrators  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  send  staff 
members  to  schools  here  and  abroad  for 
advanced  study  when  Congress  passed 
enabling  legislation. 


Another  major  achievement  was  Dr. 
Locke's  expansion  and  strengthening  of 
the  Laboratory's  International  associa- 
tions. Largely  through  his  urging,  the 
International  Union  of  Forestry  Re- 
search Organizations  reactivated  its  sec- 
tion 41,  Forest  Products,  in  1961,  with  Dr. 
Locke  as  chairman.  A  meeting  of  the 
section  in  1963  at  Madison  attracted  some 
60  forest  products  scientists  from  all 
continents. 

ITie  section  In  recent  years  has  also 
held  several  meetings  abroad,  one  of  the 
most  recent  last  year  imder  Dr.  Locke's 
chairmanship  at  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Dr.  Locke  also  engaged  actively  in  mott. 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations.  He  was  perma- 
nent chairman  of  the  Fifth  Wood  Tech- 
nology Conference  held  by  that  organi- 
zation at  Madison  in  1963,  and  he 
traveled  extensively  abroad  on  FAO  for- 
estry missions. 

Dr.  Locke's  directorship  was  preceded 
by  an  8-year  tenure  sis  chief  of  the  Labo- 
ratory's Division  of  Wood  Chemistry  Re- 
search. In  that  position  he  guided  Im- 
portant productive  research  on  the  utili- 
zation of  low-quality  wood  for  Industrial 
acids,  intermediates  for  plastics,  and 
other  chemicals.  He  also  Initiated  basic 
research  on  tree  bark  and  conducted  ex- 
periments on  rocket  propellants  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Dr.  Locke  was  a  native  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  where  he  was  bom  November  20, 
1904.  His  grandparents  had  migrated  to 
Oregon  in  covered  wagon  days,  settling 
there  in  1845.  His  father  was  Dr.  James 
K.  Locke  of  Portland. 

Dr.  Locke  obtained  his  Ph.  D.  in  or- 
ganic chemistry  at  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  in  1932.  He  did  his  xmder- 
graduate  work  in  chemical  engineering 
at  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis. 

While  a  student  at  Ohio  State,  he 
married  Alice  Kimey  of  Tulare,  Calif., 
who  had  been  a  college  classmate  at 
Oregon  State.  Besides  Mrs.  Locke  he  is 
survived  by  a  son,  Edward  G.,  Jr..  of 
Longvlew,  Wash.r  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Held,  of  Hampton,  Va.;  and  three 
grandchildren;  and  a  sister.  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Hogan  of  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

After  completing  his  doctoral  studies. 
Dr.  Locke  worked  as  a  research  chemist 
for  several  years  for  the  Ohio  Highway 
Commission  at  Columbus  and  for  a  coal 
and  iron  company  at  PottsvUle,  Pa. 

He  returned  to  his  alma  mater  at  Cor- 
vallis in  1936  as  an  assistant  professor 
of  chemical  engineering.  After  several 
years  of  teaching,  he  took  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  do  marketing  research  for  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  he  also  made  his  first  con- 
tact with  forest  products  research  as  an 
adviser  to  the  Oregon  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  in  Corvallis. 

Dr.  Locke  joined  the  Forest  Service  in 
1944  to  assist  in  developing  a  wood  hy- 
drolysis plant  at  Springfield,  Oreg.,  for 
the  production  of  ethyl  alcohol  from  saw- 
dust. Alcohol  was  In  heavy  demand  for 
explosives  during  World  War  n,  and  the 
War  Production  Board  financed  the  ex- 
perimental plant. 

On  that  assignment.  Dr.  Locke  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Laboratory 
he  later  was  to  direct,  since  the  design 
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of  tbe  plant  was  based  on  the  Labora- 
tory's research  and  staff  members  were 
advising  on  Its  construction. 

World  War  n  ended  before  the  plant 
attained  production,  and  Dr.  Locke  was 
assigned  to  a  scientific  team  sent  to  Ger- 
many in  1945  to  Investigate  research 
progress  there  in  ^chemical  utilization  of 
wood  during  the  war  years. 

The  following  year  he  was  appointed 
to  a  newly  created  forest  utilization  serv- 
ice unit  established  by  the  Forest  Service 
at  the  Pacific  Northwest  station.  Within 
2  years,  he  was  promoted  to  chief  of  the 
unit. 

During  those  years,  he  gained  intimate 
Insight  into  the  problems  of  the  forest 
industries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
adjacent  regions.  The  imit  also  worked 
closely  with  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory as  an  agency  for  bringing  research 
knowledge  to  Industry,  and  Dr.  Locke 
came  frequently  to  Madison  for 
consultations. 

That  experience  deeply  affected  Dr. 
Locke's  directorship  of  the  Laboratory  in 
later  years.  He  fostered  close  working 
relationships  with  the  wood-using  indus- 
tries, accepting  many  speaking  engage- 
ments and  encouraging  Industry  repre- 
sentatives to  come  to  the  Laboratory  for 
help  on  their  technological  problems. 

He  invited  industry  leaders  to  suggest 
needed  lines  of  research  and  sought  their 
advice  in  planning  future  projects.  One 
result  was  the  Inauguration  of  annual 
technical  meetings  of  various  national 
and  regional  industrial  groups  at  the 
Laboratory.  The  National  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Association  presented  its  1965  Ap- 
plied Research  Award  to  him. 

Dr.  Locke  also  began  Issuance  of  an- 
nual reports  of  Laboratory  research  in 
1961.  the  year  after  the  Laboratory's 
golden  anniversary  was  observed. 

Dr.  Locke  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
a  past  president  of  the  Forest  Products 
Research  Society,  which  has  headquar- 
ters in  Madison.  In  1962,  at  the  society's 
15th  anniversary  meeting  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  he  delivered  the  keynote  address, 
entitled  "15  Years  of  Forest  Products  Re- 
search— ^And  a  Look  Ahead  at  the  Next 
15." 

In  that  address  he  stressed  the  need 
for  great  expansion  of  forest  products 
research  by  both  industry  and  public 
agencies.  Among  the  Nation's  industrial 
groups,  he  pointed  out  the  forest  prod- 
ucts Industries  were  investing  one  of  the 
smallest  percentages  of  sales  dollars  in 
research  and  development. 

Among  scholastic  honors  earned  by  Dr. 
Locke  were  memberships  in  Sigma  XI, 
Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Tau  Beta  PI,  Sigma  Tau, 
and  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon.  He  served  on 
committees  of  such  scientific  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  En- 
gineers, and  the  Technical  Association 
of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Industry.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Cosmos  Club,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dr.  Locke  was  a  founding  member  of 
the  International  Academy  of  Wood 
Science.  Illness  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending the  organizational  meeting  last 
June  in  Paris,  Prance. 

Edward  P.  Cliff,  Washington,  D.C, 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Issued  the 
following  statement  on  Dr.  Locke's 
career: 


I  have  bad  the  privilege  of  knowing  Ed 
Locke  for  many  years  as  he  compiled  an 
outstanding  record  of  public  service.  He  has 
been  a  real  source  of  strength  and  leadership 
in  the  Forest  Service — especially  during  his 
years  at  the  Forest  Froducta  Laboratory. 
He  served  with  distinction  as  Director  of  the 
Laboratory — one  of  the  most  significant  for- 
estry research  positions  In  the  world.  People 
everywhere  gained  by  the  stature  and  ability 
he  brought  to  that  poet.  For  example,  he 
was  eminently  successful  In  establishing  a 
productive  rapport  with  wood  using  indus- 
tries that  is  unsxirpaased  in  the  long  history 
of  forest  products  research.  The  public  bene- 
fits from  his  contributions  to  this  vital  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  mutual  respect  will  flow 
for  years  to  come. 

Dr.  Locke  had  the  vision  and  skill  that 
were  needed  to  stimulate  and  guide  the  ex- 
panding programs  and  facilities  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory.  We  are  grateful  that 
through  his  efforts  we  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  keeping  pact  with  the  rising  de- 
mands for  more  and  batter  information  and 
techniques  in  the  forest  products  field.  Ed 
made  friends  easily.  Be  was  respected  and 
Uked  by  people  in  all  stations  of  life — both 
here  and  abroad.  Of  the  many  honors  cmd 
awards  that  came  to  him,  perhaps  the  most 
fitting  is  the  enduring  imprint  that  he  left 
upon  the  people  and  the  programs  he  worked 
with  for  so  many  years.  We  will  miss  him 
keenly. 


the  name  of  the  State  Is  as  much  a  moral 
offense  for  the  Nation  as  it  is  for  an 
Indlvldufd. 


ABOLISH  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  lowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ife  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  opi)osed  to  the  death  penalty  on 
moral  as  well  as  other  grounds  and  to- 
day, I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  and  replace 
it  with  life  imprisonment  for  ail  Federal 
crimes  pimlshable  by  death. 

Modem  penology  has  moved  away 
from  a  system  seeking  retribution  for 
crimes  to  one  rehabilitating  the  offender. 
This  Is  emphasized  by  the  dramatic  de- 
cline in  the  use  of  the  death  penalty  in 
recent  years.  Althoiigh  Federal  law  still 
includes  capital  punishment,  no  Federal 
prison  maintains  the  means  to  carry  out 
the  death  penalty.  In  addition,  13  States 
have  abolished  capital  pimlshment  com- 
pletely or  have  severely  limited  Its 
application. 

Opposition  to  the  death  penalty  also 
stems  from  the  recognition  that  the 
deliberate  taking  of  a  human  life  by  the 
State  has  not  deterred  others  from  com- 
mitting similar  crimes.  Statistically, 
lower  homicide  rates  are  refiected  in 
States  where  the  death  penalty  has  been 
abolished  than  the  national  average. 
Also  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the 
probability  of  error  for  the  death  penalty 
makes  it  impossible  lor  society  to  correct 
life  and  death  mistakes  once  they  are 
made. 

Capital  punishment  is  not  consistent 
with  the  moral  and  humane  goals  of  our 
society.  There  is  no  moral  justification 
for  a  nation  to  take  a  life  regardless  of 
the  crime  committed.  Human  life  Is 
sacred  and  deliberately  destroying  it  in 


ST.  CROIX  NATIONAL  SCENIC 
RIVERWAY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  establish 
the  St.  Croix  National  Scenic  Rlverway. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  pre- 
serve portions  of  the  St.  Croix  River  and 
its  Namekagon  tributary  In  Wisconsin 
as  a  wild  river  in  a  primitive  condition. 

The  St.  Croix,  not  far  from  the  Mln- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  complex,  is  one  of  the 
last  clean  rivers  near  a  major  population 
center.  Pollution,  thus  far,  has  not  yet 
crept  into  this  pristine  body  of  water. 
This  river  and  its  immediate  surround- 
ings provide  an  infinite  variety  of  rec- 
reational opportunities,  aesthetic  enjoy- 
ment and  sport  entertainment  for  thou- 
sands of  visitors  each  year.  How  long, 
however,  will  it  be  before  Industrial 
wastes  with  their  poisonous  residues 
make  .their  appearance  In  this  primitive, 
wilderness? 

The  most  effective  way  to  combat  pol- 
lution is  to  prevent  it  from  ever  occur- 
ring. Here  is  an  opportunity  to  set  aside 
this  proud,  virgin  area  and  preserve  this 
precious  heritage  for  our  generation  and 
generations  to  come. 


CONGRESSIONAL    SUPERVISION    IS 

NEEDED      OVER      INTELLIGENCE 

AGENCIES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  it  has  become  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  the  creation  of  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. 

The  resolution  I  introduce  today  would 
establish  a  joint  committee  to  be  com- 
posed of  seven  Congressmen  and  seven 
Senators  selected  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  on 
a  bipartisan  basis.  It  would  make  con- 
tinuing studies  of  intelligence  activities 
and  problems.  Although  the  committee 
would  not  expect  to  concern  itself  with 
the  details  of  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  intelligence  agencies,  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  similar  agencies 
would  be  expected  to  keep  it  currently 
and  adequately  informed.  In  this  re- 
spect, I  could  cite  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate  as  an  example  of  the  direct 


and  significant  Involvement  that  is  pos- 
sible by  Congress  in  tightly  controlled 
security  areas. 

At  present,  congressional  supervision 
of  the  Nation's  intelligence  activities  is 
obviously  Inadequate.  Furthermore, 
there  Is  no  guarantee  that  the  White 
House  is  exercising  the  necessary  requi- 
site supervision  in  this  area. 

Serious  damage  has  been  done  to 
American  relations  with  many  foreign 
governments  by  actions  carried  out  by 
the  CIA  in  the  past.  These  Incidents 
clearly  discredit  and  debase  our  national 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  imdermine  standards  of  morality  hon- 
ored by  American  society. 

The  increasing  number  of  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  Federal  Govenment, 
their  overlapping  jurisdictions,  their  In- 
volvement with  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  the  present  Inade- 
quate supervision  provided  by  Congress 
has  given  rise  to  demands  that  our  Na- 
tion's intelligence  activities  be  made 
more  responsive  to  traditional  demo- 
cratic control.  Congress  can  no  longer 
delay  In  asserting  Its  supervision  over 
these  Intelligence  agencies. 


NEED   TO   REVISE   SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— I 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  Important  legislative 
Issues  to  confront  the  90th  Congress  will 
be  the  future  of  the  selective  service  law. 
which  expires  on  June  30,  1967.  The 
operations  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, as  presently  constituted,  are  highly 
controversial  and  have  evoked  wide- 
spread criticism  as  to  Its  equitableness 
and  effectiveness. 

Ever  since  my  first  days  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  I  have  held  that  our  present 
draft  system  needed  revision  to  conform 
to  the  changing  needs  of  our  defense 
posture.  While  I,  like  most  others  who 
have  had  Intimate  experience  with  our 
Armed  Forces  in  war  and  peace  felt  that 
while  the  draft.  In  the  past,  was  neces- 
sary, I  have  also  maintained  that  the 
draft  is  a  wasteful,  Inefficient,  and  often 
unfair  way  of  maintaining  our  Armed 
Forces  and  now.  It  Is  fast  becoming  an 
obsolete  way  to  obtain  our  military 
manpower. 

In  a  series  of  statements  during  this 
session,  I  shall  set  forth  the  reasons  for 
my  opposition  to  the  current  Selective 
Service  System  and  propose  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  reasonable  alternative  to 
the  present  military  conscription  policy. 


ABOLITION   OP  HOUSE  UN-AMERI- 
CAN ACTIVITIES  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing   today   in   the   Congress   a 
resolution  providing  for  the  abolition  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee and  authorizing  the  transferral  of 
its  duties,  responsibilities,  and  records  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  justification  for  this  action  is 
overwhelming  in  the  light  of  the  imim- 
pressive,  imfair,  and  un-American  rec- 
ord which  this  committee  has  compiled 
since  its  inception  in  1938. 

Specifically,  the  committee  has  re- 
leased names  of  witnesses  to  the  press 
In  direct  violation  of  it  own  rule  16, 
which  prohibits  releasing  these  names 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  hearings.  The 
unfavorable  publicity  which  invariably 
results  does  Irreparable  damage  to  the 
reputations  of  our  citizens. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  refused 
to  hear  defamatory  testimony  in  execu- 
tive session,  which  is  a  deliberate  viola- 
tion of  Its  own  committee  rule  26 (m). 
It  has  treated  both  witnesses  and  their 
attorneys  with  complete  disrespect  and 
verbal  abuse,  and  it  has  denied  the  right 
of  cross-examination. 

The  committee  also  has  been  guilty  of 
accusing  highly  respected  citizens  with- 
out giving  them  the  opportunity  to  exon- 
erate themselves  in  accordance  with  the 
full  protection  of  our  laws. 

The  record  shows  that  over  the  years, 
rather  than  investigate  propaganda,  the 
committee  has  chosen  Instead  to  seciure 
publicity  for  its  members  by  intimidating 
and  harassing  those  who  hold  views  in 
conflict  with  the  committee's  position. 
The  character  assassination  and  the 
damage  done  to  U.S.  citizens  is  appal- 
ling. The  unfair  exposure  and  witeh- 
himting  tactics  employed  by  the  com- 
mittee have  become  commonplace.  Yet, 
these  un-American  actions  should  have 
no  place  in  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
89th  Congress,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Contracts  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Hon.  Wayne  Hays,  discussed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee's  practice  of  paying  wit- 
nesses, and  using  the  device  of  putting 
them  under  contract  to  keep  their  names 
from  the  public  record.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Congressman  Hays,  listed  14 
different  persons  who  had  been  on  con- 
tract to  the  committee  and  who  had  been 
paid  by  public  fimds.  All  of  us  know 
that  this  type  of  entrapment  of  wit- 
nesses Is  im-Amerlcan.  The  very  com- 
mittee that  accuses  others  of  being  im- 
American  operates  In  an  un-American 
fashion. 

More  fimdamental,  however,  than  the 
committee's  unfair  actions,  is  the  fact 
that  the  committee  Itself  exists  In  direct 
violation  of  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  the 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  "abridging 


the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or 
the  right  of  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances." 

Under  rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  was  given  authority  to  inves- 
tigate "the  extent,  character,  and  objects 
of  the  un-American  propaganda  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States."  The  commit- 
tee, then,  was  given  jurisdiction  In  the 
areas  of  speech,  ideas,  opinldns,  associa- 
tions, and  other  forms  of  expression. 

However,  these  are  the  same  basic 
rights  belonging  to  the  American  people 
which  have,  for  so  long,  been  protected 
by  the  first  amendment  and  which 
should  continue  to  be  protected  by  abol- 
ishing the  committee  and  thereby  re- 
storing the  precedence  of  the  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  also  that  In 
the  almost  28  years  of  its  existence,  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee has  demonstrated  no  proper  legisla- 
tive purpose.  Almost  all  of  the  bills  it  has 
considered  have  fallen  into  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  other  committees  and  could  easily 
have  been  considered  by  other  commit- 
tees. The  Judiciary  Committee,  for  In- 
stance, traditionally  has  dealt  with  mat- 
ters involving  espionage  and  our  Internal 
security.  My  bill  would  further  clarify 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  jurisdiction  in 
this  area  and  its  authority  to  safeguard 
the  national  security. 

And  finally,  I  should  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  that  the  committee's 
hearings  are  conducted  on  such  an  unruly 
level  that  they  have  brought  the  House 
Into  disrepute.  Newspapers  described  its 
investigation  of  antiwar  groups  last  sum- 
mer as  uproarious  and  tumultous.  By  the 
time  the  hearings  ended  on  August  19,  at 
least  56  persons  had  been  forcibly  thrown 
out  of  the  hearing  room.  Activity  of  this 
kind  only  serves  to  bring  the  House  of 
Representatives  into  disgrace  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Nation. 

Abolition  of  the.  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  has  been  endorsed 
by  such  responsible  publications  as  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post, 
and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  In  ad- 
dition, a  long  list  of  respectable  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and 
many  more  subscribe  to  this  idea. 

They  firmly  believe,  as  I  do,  that  only 
by  abolishing  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  can  we  fulfill  the 
precepts  of  our  democratic  government 
to  protect  the  Innocent  against  tyranny 
and  persecution. 

In  view  of  the  outpouring  of  evidence 
against  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee,  there  is  nothing  left  for 
this  body  to  do  but  to  return  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  committee  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  as  outlined  in  the  bill  which 
I  introduced  in  the  89th  Congress  and 
which  I  am  reintroducing  In  the  90th 
Congress.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
together  in  bringing  to  a  close  the  career 
of  this  committee — its  career  has  been 
unfortunate  both  for  the  Congress  and 
for  the  Nation. 
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NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  OLDER 
WORKERS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  OTIara]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  89th  Congress,  I  Joined  the 
distinguished  and  very  able  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
[Mr.  Holland],  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Older  Workers.  The  89th  Congress 
adjourned  without  taking  action  on  this 
measure,  and  we  are  reintroducing  it 
today. 

In  1985,  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  held  hearings  on  employment 
problems  facing  older  workers.  The  hear- 
ings foUow'ed  by  2  months  the  publica- 
tion of  the  report  to  Congress  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  on  age  discrimination 
in  emplosrment  among  older  workers. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that — 

Problems  of  InBurlng  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  older  workers  are  obviously  com- 
plex and  call  for  a  variety  of  approaches 
and  solutions. 

The  Secretary  added: 

Particularly  Important  woxild  be  an  In- 
tensive Informational  and  educational  pro- 
gram to  encourage  employers  to  consider 
older  applicants  for  employment  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  the  individual's  ability  to  per- 
form the  Job. 

The  legislation,  which  Chairman  Hol- 
land and  I  are  reintroducing  today, 
would  set  up  a  National  Commission  to 
investigate  methods  of  Improving  Job 
opportunities  for  older  workers.  It 
would  consist  of  14  distinguished  citizens 
appointed  by  the  President  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  recommendations  for  ap- 
propriate Federal  legislation  to  help  meet 
this  problem. 

The  Commission  would  be  given  a 
broad  mandate  to  look  into  conditions 
which  handicap  older  workers  in  find- 
ing Jobs.  It  would  be  Instructed  particu- 
larly to  develop  proposals  for  expanded 
programs  for  continuing  education  and 
skill  training  for  workers. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  serious- 
ness of  this  problem,  Mr.  Speaker.  This 
was  made  clear  by  the  Secretary's  report 
in  1965. 

In  70  percent  of  the  establishments 
surveyed  by  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice for  the  report,  less  than  5  percent 
of  new  workers  were  45  and  over.  One- 
flfth  of  the  employers  hired  no  workers 
over  45. 

The  Secretary  told  our  subcommittee 
when  he  testified  that  about  half  of  all 
Job  openings  occurring  In  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  each  year  are,  in 
effect,  closed  to  those  over  55.  One- 
fourth  are  closed  to  those  over  45. 

As  the  Secretary  said: 

The  consequences  both  to  the  economy 
and  to  the  Individuals  Involved  of  this  waste 
of  human  resources  show  up  In  lost  potential 
production,  human  hsutlshlp  and  frustra- 
tion. 


I  think  it  Is  time  to  move  against  the 
problems  of  older  workers.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  CoBimission,  proposed 
by  our  bill,  woiild  give  us  the  guidelines 
we  need  for  effective  legislative  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  incJude  as  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  bill  beHng  introduced  by 
Chairman  Holland  and  myself,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues, j 

HJlJ  — 

A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 

Older  Workers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejiresentativea  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Con- 
gress finds  that — 

(1)  In  an  age  of  accelerating  technological 
change,  older  workers  Increasingly  face  the 
threat  of  skill  obsolescence  which  places  them 
at  a  severe  disadvantage,  relative  to  younger 
and  more  recently  trained  workers.  In  their 
efforts  to  retain  employment,  or  to  gain  re- 
emplo3rment  once  they  have  been  displaced 
from  Jobs; 

(2)  there  is  a  need  tor  more  effective  pro- 
grams to  enable  workers,  throughout,  their 
working  lives,  to  Improve  and  upgrade  their 
skills  In  conformity  with  the  changing  skill 
requirements  of  their  occupations; 

(3)  there  Is  also  a  need  for  more  effective 
programs  of  education  and  training  to  enable 
workers,  while  ciurently  employed,  to  acquire 
the  skills  needed  for  entry  Into  new  occupa- 
tions, In  order  to  give  tihem  greater  flexlbUlty 
and  mobility  In  a  labor  market  simultaneous- 
ly characterized  by  r^ld  expansion  of  em- 
ployment opportunltlts  in  certain  occupa- 
tions and  by  rapid  contractions  In  others; 

(4)  such  programs  at  education  and  train- 
ing should  be  designed  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  critical  problem  of  maintaining  the  In- 
comes of  mature,  experienced  workers  during 
periods  In  which  their  employers  agree  to 
release  them,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time 
basis,  to  engage  In  such  programs;  and 

(5)  there  is,  moreover,  a  need  for  the  elim- 
ination of  abrltrary  barriers  to  employment 
on  gn'ounds  of  age,  and  for  the  development 
of  policies  to  counteract  those  constraints 
upon  the  employment  and  mobility  of  older 
workers  which  may  stem  from  rigidities  In 
the  terms  and  administration  of  private  pen- 
sion and  welfare  plane,  overly  strict  adher- 
ence by  employers  to  promotlon-from- within 
policies,  unrejilistlc  employer  evaluations  of 
the  capacity  of  older  workers  to  absorb  on- 
the-job  training  In  new  skills,  and  other 
calls  es. 

Sec.  2  (a)  There  Is  hereby  Istabllshed  the 
National  Conunission  on  Older  Workers 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). The  Commlsaion  shall  be  composed 
of  fourteen  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  from  among  persons  out- 
side the  Government  with  a  competency  in 
the  areas  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Conunis- 
sion. The  Commission  shall  be  broadly  rep- 
resentative and  shaU  include  not  less  than 
four  members  drawn  equally  from  labor  and 
management.  One  of  the  members  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Preeldent  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commission.  Eight  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorvmi.  Any 
vacancy  in  the  Conunlselon  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  developing  the  programs  and  policies  de- 
scribed In  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  and 
shall  present  Its  reoommendations  to  the 
Congress,  In  detail,  for  such  legislation  as  It 
concludes  Is  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  financing  such  programs 
and  policies. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  employees   of   the  United   States   shall 


each  receive  $100  per  diem  (Including  travel 
time)  when  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  without 
regard  to  the  provision  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Claselficatlon  Act  of  1949,  aa 
amended. 

(2)  In  addition,  the  Commission  may 
procure  temporary  and  Intermittent  services 
to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized  for  the 
departments  by  section  15  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946  (6  U.S.C.  65a), 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  (In- 
cluding travel  time)  for  Individuals. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  and  In- 
dividuals whose  seirvlces  are  procured  under 
subsection  (d)(2),  while  away  frcnn  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

(f)  The  Commission,  or  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Commission,  any  subcommittee 
ot  panel  thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
canning  out  its  functions  and  duties,  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  tlmee 
and  places  as  the  Conunission  or  such  sub- 
committee or  panel  may  deem  advisable. 

(g)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  private  organizations  to  carry  out 
such  studies  and  to  prepare  such  reports  as 
the  Commission  determines  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  carry  out  Its  duties.  i 

Sec.  3.  The  Department  of  Labor  shall  pro- 
vide the  Commission  necessary  administra- 
tive services  (Including  those  related  to 
budgeting,  accounting,  financial  reporting, 
personnel,  and  procurement)  for  which  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  In  advance,  or  by  reim- 
bursement, from  funds  of  the  Commission  In 
such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Sxc.  4.  The  Commission  shall  submit  a 
final  report  of  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by 
June  30,  1969.  The  Commission  shall  cease 
to  exist  thirty  days  after  submitting  Its  final 
report. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, such  sums  not  In  excess  of  $500,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 


SPECIAL  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR 
OLDER  WORKERS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  Congress  enacted  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Amendments 
of  1966,  a  very  constructive  series  of 
chsmges  in  a  very  Important  basic  piece 
of  legislation.  Among  those  amend- 
ments, which  became  law  with  the  unan- 
imous approval  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  was  a  provision  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  establish  special 
training  programs  for  older  workers — 
men  and  women  In  the  45-and-over  age 
group.  This  provision  was  based  upon 
extensive  hearings  which  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  chairing,  held  on  the  an- 
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ployment  problems  of  the  older  worker. 
Those  hearings  in  turn,  were  called  forth 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  excellent  1965 
report  on  the  problems  of  such  workers — 
a  report  in  which  the  Secretary  con- 
cluded that  efforts  to  solve  such  problems 
without  new  legislation  were,  In  his  good 
judgment.  Inadequate. 

Secretary  Wirtz  said : 

The  posslblUty  of  new  nonstatutory  means 
of  dealing  with  such  arbitrary  discrimination 
has  been  explored.    That  area  is  barren, 

I  agree  wholeheartedly.  The  barriers 
which  confront  the  older  worker  who 
seeks  a  new  job  are  Immense.  They  con- 
stitute Job  discrimination  of  the  most 
tragic  kind,  made  especially  tragic  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  result  of  bigotry  but 
solely  of  misconceptions  about  the  ability 
of  older  workers  to  carry  their  load  in 
modern  industry. 

Last  year's  MDTA  amendments,  Mr. 
Speaker,  constitute  a  step  forward  to- 
ward meeting  the  problem  of  the  older 
worker.  But  it  was  only  a  step.  More 
attention  must  be  paid  to  this  problem, 
and  I  can,  offhand,  think  of  no  more 
immediately  effective  way  to  do  this  than 
to  enact  the  legislation  which,  together 
with  my  able  and  valued  colleague  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara],  I  have  intro- 
duced today,  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Older  Workers.  This  bill 
is  Identical  to  a  bill  which  my  friend 
from  Michigan  and  I  introduced  last 
year,  and  which  was  cosponsored  by  sev- 
eral other  Members  of  this  body.  I  be- 
lieve the  creation  of  this  Commission 
could  be  a  most  valuable  step  toward 
giving  the  middle-aged  worker  in  Amer- 
ica the  peace  of  mind  and  sense  of  be- 
longing in  the  society,  to  which  he  Is 
entitled. 


public  prosecutors,  before  being  elected 
to  the  85th  Congress.  Those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  know  him  are  aware  of 
his  warmth  and  sincerity. 

AH  of  us  who  knew  Ralph  will  miss 
him,  but  all  of  us  should  take  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  Ralph  has  found  again 
what  he  lias  missed  during  his  long  and 
distinguished  public  service — peace  and 
tranquility.  He  has  gone  back  home — to 
Danbury — to  "sit  and  fish"  and,  as  he 
was  quoted  in  a  recent  news  column, 
"  'doln'  like  a  man  'oughta.'  " 

I  know  that  all  of  his  colleagues  would 
Join  me  in  wishing  for  Ralph  in  the  days 
and  years  ahead  happiness,  peace,  and 
prosperity. 


HON.  RALPH  J.  SCOTT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Korns- 
gat]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
90th  Congress  convenes,  I  reluctantly 
note  the  absence  of  a  former  colleague 
who  served  his  district,  his  State,  and 
Nation  well  for  five  terms  in  this  body 
before  succumbing  to  the  desire  to  return 
to  the  serene,  clear  moimtain  air  sur- 
rounding his  home  in  Danbury,  N.C. 

Former  Congressman  Ralph  J.  Scott, 
who  represented  North  Carolina's  Fifth 
Congressional  District  for  10  years,  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  knew  him 
and  especially  by  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  delegation  who  valued  his 
friendship  so  highly. 

With  his  decision  to  retire  from  public 
service  at  the  end  of  the  89th  Congress, 
Ralph  Scott  capped  a  career  of  dedi- 
cated public  service  which  spanned 
nearly  three  decades.  He  served  his 
home  county  of  Stokes  In  the  North  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly  for  one  term  and 
then  served  the  21st  Solicltorial  District 
of  North  Carolina  ably  for  18  years,  gain- 
ing distinction  as  one  of  our  State's  finest 


THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  number  of  bills  of 
immediate  concern  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  bills  that  were  before 
us  in  the  last  Congress  but  which,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  we  were  unable 
to  handle  due  to  pressures  of  other 
business. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  we  concentrated  heavily  on 
the  problems  of  the  American  merchant 
marine;  on  oceanography;  on  the  fish- 
eries; on  the  Coast  Guard;  on  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey;  on  the  Panama 
Cansil;  and  on  safety  of  life  at  sea.  It 
was  a  busy  session  and  a  productive  one. 
But  there  was  much  unfinished 
business. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  we  initi- 
ated a  series  of  hearings  in  the  nature 
of  a  stiipplng  policy  review  pertaining  to 
all  aspects  of  our  merchant  marine 
situation. 

The  focal  point  was  the  effect  of  the 
Vietnam  war  on  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

These  hearings  rather  shockingly  em- 
phasized the  neglect  which  has  developed 
in  this  and  preceding  administrations  so 
far  as  adherence  to  national  maritime 
policy — as  laid  down  by  the  Congress — 
Is  concerned. 

The  760-page  record  of  those  hearings 
is  enough  to  make  anyone  wonder  how — 
in  the  face  of  the  obvious  needs  of  both 
the  economy  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States — our  fleet  could  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  on  Its  present  suicide 
course  of  deterioration. 

Those  hearings  were  the  backdrop  for 
the  action  which  we  initiated  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  incorporation  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  in   the  Department  of 


Transportaticm  bill  emphasized  the  Im- 
portance of  the  legislative  committees  of 
the  Congress  having  the  responsibility  of 
authorizing  the  smnusJ  maritime  pro- 
grams so  that — for  example — our  com- 
mittee could  assist  the  Appropriations 
Committee  In  reviewing  maritime  re- 
quirements and  presenting  them  to  the 
House  as  a  whole. 

Thus  it  was  that  our  committee  re- 
ported a  bill  to  create  an  independent 
Maritime  Administration  to  the  House. 
The  uniqueness  of  maritime  transporta- 
tion would  be  recognized  and  detdt  with 
in  relation  to  the  special  problems  and 
environment  of  ocean  shipping. 

Thus  it  was  that  we  favorably  reported 
a  bill  to  the  House  requiring  annual  au- 
thorization for  the  maritime  programs — 
a  bill  that  squarely  faced  the  fact  that 
annual  appropriations  should  be  sup- 
ported by  annual  authorization. 

Unfortunately,  the  time  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion bill  was  not  su£Bclent  for  us  to  bring 
up  the  independent  agency  or  the  au- 
thorization bill  under  the  rules  which 
had  been  granted  us  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment on  October  22. 

These  two  subjects  sire  of  the  highest 
priority  for  consideration  early  in  this 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  which 
convenes  today. 

Even  though  we  do  not  have  a  present 
statutory  requirement  for  prior  authori- 
zation of  maritime  programs,  I  think  we 
should  request  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  his  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, to  appear  before  us  in  the 
immediate  future  and  outline  their  plans. 
The  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message  tonight  and  his  budget  mes- 
sage in  the  very  near  future  will  give  us 
giiidance  in  shaping  our  course  in  this 
session. 

Among  the  dozen  bills  I  have  Intro- 
duced today,  one  of  the  most  Important 
and  urgent  Is  one  which  would  stimulate 
this  country's  next  step  in  the  promotion 
and  development  of  the  application  of 
nuclear  power  to  merchant  shipping. 
Favorable  action  in  this  field  could  mean 
the  return  of  the  United  States  to  a  po- 
sition of  leadership  and  supremacy  on 
the  sealanes  of  the  world.  Complacent 
inaction  could  mean  another  step  toward 
maritime  impotence.  This  is  a  luxury 
we  can  no  longer  afford. 

Other  bills  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day are  designed  to  meet  other  prob- 
lems of  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

One  of  them  of  special  Importance  Is 
designed  to  strengthen  the  unsubsldized 
segment  of  the  merchant  marine  which 
makes  up  nearly  half  of  our  seagoing 
fieet.  It  would  encourage  the  offshore, 
coastwise  and  intercoastal,  and  Great 
Lakes  operators  to  replace  their  fleets 
through  the  development  of  capital  re- 
serve funds.  In  conjunction  with  exist- 
ing law,  it  will  encourage  shipowners  to 
get  rid  of  their  costly  and  inefficient 
World  War  U  tonnage  in  favor  of  highly 
productive  new  vessels  and  consequently 
higher  taxable  incomes. 
Other  bills  are  of  varying  magnitude. 


XTanSPOIXauOn.  _  yj^ncL    u^na   mc   ux    vckijfLLm   xAACbB&AAbuvtCa 

They  cemented  the  convictions  of  most    But  they  are  all  Intended  to  Improve  our 
of  our  committee  that  unless  the  Marl-    position   as  a  maritime  nation.     Na- 


tlme  Administration  were  made  an  inde- 
pendent agency  we  would  continue  to  see 
drift  and  decay  in  our  maritime  posture. 
The   debate   on  the  Department   of 


tional  seapower  is  essential  to  the  sus- 
tenance of  our  worldwide  commitments. 
During  this  Congress,  I  sincerely  iu^pe 
and  believe  that  we  can  get  our  mer- 
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chant  marine  and  all  its  supporting  serv- 
ices back  on  course. 

The  bills  I  have  introduced  today  are 
as  follows: 

List  of  Bnxs  Intbodxiced  in  thk  OOth 

CONCRESS 

1.  To  amend  section  209  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  so  as  to  reqiilre  future  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  certain  programs  of 
the  Maritime  Administration. 

2.  To  amend  title  II  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936,  to  create  an  Independent  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

3.  To  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  aa  amended,  by  Inaerting  a  new  title 
X  to  authorize  aid  in  developing,  construct- 
ing, and  operating  privately  owned  nuclear- 
powered  merchant  ships. 

4.  To  promote  and  foster  the  development 
of  a  modem  merchant  marine  by  encouraging 
the  orderly  replacement  of  modernization  of 
merchant  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes. 

6.  To  grant  the  masters  of  certain  United 
States  vessels  a  Uen  on  those  vessels  for  their 
wages  and  for  certain  disbursements. 

6.  To  prevent  vessels  built  or  rebuilt  out- 
side the  United  States  or  documented  under 
foreign  registry  from  carrying  cargoes  re- 
stricted to  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

7.  To  consolidate  and  reenact  certain  of 
the  shipping  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  To  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended,  to  permit  payment  in  ac- 
cordance with  commercial  practices  for  cer- 
tain transportation  services  furnished  for  the 
account  of  the  United  States  upon  presenta- 
tion of  bills  therefor. 

9.  To  authorize  the  transfer  of  vessels  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

10.  To  amend  section  331  of  title  46  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

11.  To  amend  the  Act  of  June  20,  1918,  re- 
lating to  the  retirement  age  requirements  of 
certain  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

12.  To  increase  the  atmount  of  benefits 
payable  to  widows  of  certain  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and  there- 
after to  provide  for  cost-of-living  Increases 
in  benefits  payable  to  such  widows  and  to 
such  former  employees. 


MEAT  INSPECTION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  reintroducing  two  Federal 
meat  Inspection  proposals.  One  bill  is  a 
bill  that  I  have  promoted  for  several 
years  and  it  provides  that  slaughter  in 
those  plants  large  enough  to  be  covered 
for  labor-management  relations  pur- 
poses by  the  Taft-Hartley  law  shall  be 
inspected  to  assure  purchases  of  meat 
from  those  plants  that  the  product  is 
properly  labeled  and  clean.  It  h£is 
seemed  to  me  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  been  Interested  in  the  labor- 
management  relations  problems  it  should 
also  be  interested  in  making  sure  that 
meat  from  those  plants  does  not  come 
from  diseased  animals  and  Is  handled  in 
a  clean  manner. 

Our  meat  inspection  laws  are  very 
unique  in  that  under  them  Federal  in- 
terest is  determined  by  whether  meat 
goes  across  a  State  line  regardless  of  how 


big  or  small  the  slaughter  plant  may  be. 
In  some  cases  a  tiny  locker  plant  may 
be  inspected  while  in  other  cases  a  large 
packinghouse  Is  not  Inspected.  Under 
other  Federal  laws,  we  determine  Fed- 
eral interest  by  the  size  or  volume  of  the 
operation.  That  is  the  way  it  is  deter- 
mined under  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  My 
bill  would  make  the  determination  of 
Federal  jurisdiction  over  meat  slaughter 
plants  consistent  with  the  way  we  de- 
termine Jurisdiction  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

The  other  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
is  the  administration's  bill  covering  ex-- 
tension  of  meat  inspection.  I  really  pre- 
fer the  approach  in  my  original  bill  but 
at  least  the  objective  is  the  same  and  I 
hope  that  one  or  the  other  or  an  im- 
provement upon  both  does  become  law 
within  the  next  2  years. 


RESOLUTION  TO  GIVE  HOUSE  SE- 
LECT COMMITTIE  ON  STANDARDS 
AND  CONDUCT  POWER  TO  IN- 
VESTIGATE COMPLAINTS  OP  VIO- 
LATIONS OF  STANDARDS  BY 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
POWER  TO  RECOMMEND  CEN- 
SURE TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  loiwa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  will 
dispute  the  proposition  that  maintenance 
of  the  people's  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  their  representatives  in  Congress  is 
indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  our 
form  of  government.  We  in  Congress 
constitute  the  direet  link  between  the 
people  and  their  Government.  It  is  to  us 
that  they  must  and  do  look  for  assurance 
that  the  Government  will  be  responsive 
to  their  needs,  and  wUl  not  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  to  oppress  and  exploit  them  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few. 

If  the  people  lose  confidence  in  the 
purpose  or  ability  ol  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  promote  and  protect  their 
interests,  there  is  great  danger  that  in 
their  despair  they  will  look  elsewhere  for 
help  in  attaining  their  goals.  And  his- 
tory has  demonstrated  time  and  again 
that  any  diminution  of  the  stature  and 
influence  of  the  legislative  branch  of  a 
government  leads  to  a  dangerous  concen- 
tration of  power  elsewhere. 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  House  has 
the  primary  responsibility  for  holding  its 
Members  to  the  highest  standards  of  con- 
duct in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties.  We  are  the  sole  judges  of  the 
qualifications  of  any  Member  to  sit  in  this 
body;  we  alone  can  call  him  to  account 
for  what  he  says  and  does  in  the  exercise 
of  his  prerogatives  as  a  Member  of  the 
House.  The  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution 
inserted  these  provisions  to  protect  us 
from  pressures  exerted  by  other  branches 
of  the  Government,  and  to  insure  our 
freedom  to  serve  the  public  interest  ac- 


cording to  our  best  Judgment.  They  de- 
volved upon  us  a  responsibility  we  cannot 
shift  to  anyone  else.  It  is  an  obliga- 
tion we  must  not  shirk.  Yet  all  of  us 
know  that  the  people  are  not  convinced 
that  we  have  done  our  duty  in  this  re- 
spect. They  are  deeply  disturbed  by  evi- 
dence that  a  few  of  our  Members  have 
not  always  measured  up  to  the  high 
standards  rightfully  expected  of  us. 

Rumor,  unchecked  by  the  disclosure  of 
facts,  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  extent 
of  unethical  conduct  on  the  part  of  our 
Members.  Our  failure  in  the  past  to  take 
corrective  action  against  questionable 
practices  by  men  who  serve  in  this  House 
has  left  the  public  with  the  Impression 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  willful  coverup 
of  our  own  misdeeds.  People  have 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  us 
are  afraid  to  let  the  House  embark  on  an 
Investigation  of  charges  of  misconduct 
against  its  Members  lest  such  an  investi- 
gation turn  up  evidence  of  our  own 
wrongdoing. 

We  in  the  House  know  that  this  is  not 
true  for  more  than  a  minute  fraction  of 
its  membership.  But  we  have  only  our- 
selves to  blame  for  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  thinics  otherwise. 
We  owe  it  not  only  to  the  public  but  to 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  Mem- 
bers who  do  observe  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  conduct,  and  who  work  long 
hours  and  make  many  personal  sacri- 
fices to  serve  the  public  faithfully  and 
well,  tb  dispel  the  miasma  of  suspicion 
which  has  arisen  from  charges  of  mis- 
conduct too  long  ignored.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  resolution  I  have  just 
introduced. 


GRANT  TO  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  PARTNERS  OF  THE  ALLI- 
ANCE. INC.,  SIGNED 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 17,  1966.  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Charter  at  Punta  del 
Este  and  the  creation  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  I  announced  to  the  House 
a  significant  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Miami  Beach,  Pla.,  on  September  17  of 
last  year.  At  that  meeting,  representa- 
tives of  all  the  U.S.  States  participating 
in  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program, 
met  to  discuss  the  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance.  At  that  session,  the  articles 
of  incorporation  of  the  new  association 
were  approved.  The  association  would 
give  a  national  voice  to  all  the  partner 
states  participating  in  this  significant 
and  important  program. 

I  was  very  plefised  that  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.,  was  selected  m  the  birthplace  of 
this  new  national  {association.  I  was 
pleased  because  of  the  growing  national 
interest  in  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
Miami  Beach,  at  the  gateway  to  Latin 
America,  was  the  site  to  give  new  recog- 
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nltion  and  impetus  to  the  partners  pro- 
gram. 

On  January  6,  1967,  another  signifi- 
cant milestone  in  the  progress  of  this  dy- 
namic Partners  of  the  Alliance  program 
was  reached  when  an  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  grant  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance,  Inc.,  was  signed  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  and  Mr.  Edward  Marcus, 
of  Dallas,  Tex.,  the  president  of  the  na- 
tional     association.    The      ceremonial 
signing  was  held  in  the  Indian  treaty 
room  of  the  Executive  Office  Building 
and  was  witnessed  by  His  Excellency 
Vasco  Leitao  da  Cunha,  Ambassador  of 
Brazil;  Dr.  Jose  Camacho,  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  of  Colombia;  His  Excellency  Gus- 
tavo  Larrea,  Ambassador   of   Ecuador; 
His  Excellency  Ricardo  Mldence  Soto, 
Ambassador  of  Honduras;   His  Excel- 
lency Dr.  Guillermo  SevlUa-Sacasa,  Am- 
bassador of  Nicaragua  and  dean  of  the 
diplomatic  corps;  Mr.  Guillermo  Gerber- 
ding,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  Peru;  and  His 
Excellency  Juan  Felipe  Yriart,  Ambas- 
sador of  Uruguay;  as  well  as  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  Congress.    Also,  the  new 
executive  committee  of  the  national  as- 
sociation  was  present.    They   are   Mr. 
Clifford  Whitehlll  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
William  Wright  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Kingman  from  Washington,  D.C., 
Dr.  Will  Pirkey  from  Colorado,  Mr.  War- 
ren Huff  from  Michigan,  Dr.  Boyd  Mar- 
tin from  Idaho,  Mr.  Ogden  Blgelow  from 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  M.  Melvin  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  Mr.  Edward 
Marcus  will  bring  tremendous  talents  to 
the  leadership  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  Inc. 
I  am  sure  that  Members  of  the  Congress 
will  assist  Mr.  Marcus  in  every  way  possi- 
ble in  the  task  that  he  has  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  the  citizen-level  program  now 
being  accelerated  between  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America  by 
the  formation  of  the  national  association 
and  the  grant  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  share  the  re- 
marks made  on  the  occasion  of  the  sign- 
ing last  Friday,  the  proceedings  at  the 
signing  follow: 

PROCEEDINGS    AT    THK    SlONIKG    OF    AN    ACOENCT 
FOR      INTERNATIONAI,      DBVZLOPMENT      GBANT 

TO  THE  National  Association  of  the  Pabt- 
NERs  OF  the  Alliance,  Inc. 

KEUARKS     BT    MB.    WILIJAM    8.    OATJD      (ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR,   AID) 

Members  of  the  Congress,  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  and 
ladles  and  gentlemen: 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
welcome  you  here  this  morning  on  behalf  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  com- 
ing here  on  fairly  short  notice.  It  is  a  very 
Important  occasion  for  us.  The  strength  of 
the  AID  program  lies  In  the  extent  to  which 
we  can  Interest  and  engage  the  people  in 
the  United  States  and  the  people  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  in  the  paths  of  develop- 
ment in  which  we  are  all  Interested. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  Isn't  a  govem- 
ment-to-government  program.  The  govern- 
ment can  do  a  little  but  whether  we  are  talk- 
ing about  what  we  in  the  United  States  can 
do  for  the  developing  countries  or  whether 
we  are  talking  about  what  the  devel<^lng 
countries  can  do  for  themselves,  we  have  to 
be  talking  about  people — people  here,  people 


there.  It  is  a  people-to-people  program.  It 
Is  a  question  of  the  number  of  people  who  are 
Interested,  the  number  of  people  who  devote 
their  time  and  their  energies  both  here  and 
there  that  governs  how  much  progress  we 
make — that  governs  how  fast  we  can  go. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  is  an  orga- 
nlzatlori*that  has  now  been  In  existence  for 
three  years.  Individuals  and  groups  In  an 
American  state  working  with  Individuals 
and  groups  In  a  Latin-American  state:  Con- 
necticut working  in  Brazil,  Texas  working  in 
Peru,  Kentucky  working  in  Ecuador,  and 
so  it  goes.  This  has  been  a  very  successful 
program  and  recently  the  individuals  working 
In  the  Alhance,  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance, 
and  ourselves  decided  that  It  would  become 
even  more  effective  If  it  were  organized  on 
a  national  basis.  That  was  the  origin  of  the 
National  Association  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  whose  birth,  in  effect,  we  are  attend- 
ing here  today  and  we  In  A.IX>.  hope  and 
plan  to  make  a  grant  of  funds  to  this  new 
organization  to  enable  it  to  go  forward  with 
Its  work. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  we  are  particularly 
appreciative  of  your  coming  here  today  to 
help  us  christen  this  new  Infant  and  give  it 
your  blessing.  We'd  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  would  say  a  few  words  to  us. 

REMARKS  BY   HON.  HUBERT  H.  HTJMPHRET,  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE   TJNITH)   STATES 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Gaud. 
Mr.  Marcus,  the  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  distinguished  Ambassadors, 
members  of  Congress,  and  friends: 

Vice  Presidents  have  many  ceremonial 
duties  but  blessings  I  have  never  bestowed 
before,  and  I  am  delighted  that  It  Is  my 
chance  to  do  that  this  morning.  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  here  on  this  occasion  not  only 
because  of  the  Importance  of  the  Partners 
of  the  AlUance  In  our  common  endeavors  and 
mutual  efforts  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  but  because  I  sense  here 
a  new  dedication  to  the  effort  which  is  being 
made  by  all  of  us  In  trying  to  build  a  much 
better  society  and  a  better  world,  at  least  in 
our  part  of  the  world,  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  honor  and 
welcome  so  many  distinguished  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  AUlance  for  Progress.  I 
want  us  to  maintain  the  early  enthusiasm 
for  the  Alliance.  The  birth  of  a  child  is 
always  a  very  happy  and  exciting  day  and 
moment,  but  good  parents  take  an  Interest 
in  that  child  to  the  time  of  Its  maturity  and 
the  enthusiasm  that  comes  with  the  arrival 
of  a  new  member  of  the  family,  so  to  speak, 
should  be  maintained  through  the  life  of 
the  member  of  that  family.  And  I  would 
add  that  the  enthusiasm  that  we  have,  that 
we  demonstrated  for  the  AUlance  for  Progress 
from  the  day  of  the  Punta  del  Este  to  this 
hour,  that  that  enthusiasm  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  years  ahead. 

I  particularly  want  to  welcome  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  who  have 
taken  of  their  time  and  resources  to  come 
here  to  Washington  from  all  ports  of  our 
nation  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  distinguished 
Ambassadors  from  our  neighboring  countries 
of  Latin  America. 

We  are  beginning  today  a  new  phase  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  Program— and  I  see 
some  of  my  friends  from  Congress  here.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Congress  has  taken 
more  Interest  in  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
aspect  of  our  foreign  aid  program  than  any 
other  part  of  it  in  the  recent  session  of  Con- 
gress. They  see  a  new  dimension  here,  a  new 
opportunity,  a  new  working  partnership.  So 
let  me  say  to  those  who  become  a  little  weary 
with  the  day-to-day  duties  of  administration 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  sees 
in  tUe  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Program  a 
real  new  source  of  strength  and  a  commit- 
ment. In  three  short  years  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  has  brought  together  the  citi- 
zens of  31  states  working  In  direct  alliance 


with  the  people  of  31  areas  in  15  countries  of 
Latin  America.  As  AdminlstratOT  Gaud  jiist 
Indicated,  the  states  and  the  localities  in 
the  United  States  feel  a  very  close  family  re- 
lationship to  other  areas,  regions  and  locaU- 
tles  in  Latin  America.  My  own  home  city  of 
Minneapolis  has  a  unique  and  friendly  re- 
lationship with  Santiago.  Chile,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  consider  that  city  to  be 
our  neighbor  and  our  friend.  I  have  to  re- 
mind people  m  CallfornU  that  even  though 
they  feel  that  ChUe  has  a  special  relation- 
ship to  California,  that  in  Minnesota  we  also 
feel  that  relationship.  We  have  a  city  in  our 
home  state  of  Minnesota  known  as  Monte- 
video— we  call  it  Montevideo  in  that  Scandi- 
navian area.  Of  course,  down  in  Uruguay 
they  call  it  Montevideo  but  the  mountelns 
are  a  little  higher  down  there  than  they  are 
In  the  plains  of  Minnesota.  But  that  rela- 
tionship is  there. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  calls  for  a 
partnership  of  peoples  as  well  as  govern- 
ments, for  popular  participation  as  well  as 
Improved  economic  efSciency.  and  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  Program  is  providing  a 
mechanism  to  which  the  citizens  in  all  the 
Americas.  North  and  South,  can  contribute 
to  the  Alliance;  can  bring  health  and  hope, 
food  and  education  to  those  coxmtless  mU- 
llons  struggling  to  achieve  a  decent  standard 
of  living,  a  more  just  social  order,  a  modem 
economv  and  a  progressive  democratic  po- 
litical system.  And  through  the  Partnership 
Program  the  people  of  the  Americas  can 
share  their  educaUonal,  technical,  and  cul- 
tural wealth. 

I  would  remind  all  of  us  here  today  that 
the  problems  that  humanity  faces  today  are 
so  immense  that  no  one  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy, or  our  respective  economies,  is  big 
enough  to  deal  with  those  problems.  No 
matter  how  much  pubUc  capital  you  may 
have,  it's  not  enough.  No  matter  how  many 
dedicated  public  officials  you  may  have  that 
oome  to  grips  with  the  problems  domesticaUy 
or  internaUonally,  it's  not  enough.  So  what 
we  have  learned,  and  what  we  must  learn,  is 
to  develop  a  partnership  of  free  institutions 
and  free  peoples  to  bring  to  bear  the  mo- 
bilized resources  of  free  societies  on  the  prol>- 
lems  that  confront  ub.  If  we  keep  that  in 
mind,  through  a  mobilization  of  the  re- 
sources of  free  men,  free  nations,  free  in- 
stitutions, public  and  private,  we  can  combat 
and  confront  the  Immense  problems  that 
characterize  our  time. 

I  think  it's  fair  to'  say  that  we  wouldn't  be 
in  outer  space  today  if  it  were  Just  through 
government.  Not  in  a  free  society.  Now 
those  who  have  given  up  their  freedonf;-'or 
lost  it. — they  have  other  ways  of  getting  at 
these  problems,  but  for  those  of  us  who  want 
to  preserve  our  Identity  and  at  the  same  time 
mobilize  our  resources  for  common  objec- 
tives— partnership  is  the  word.  That  is  ttie 
word,  at  home  and  abroad,  for  free  people. 

Now  this  administration,  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Johnson,  has  strongly  sup- 
ported the  Partnership  Program.  I  know  of 
no  word,  outside  of  the  word  "opportunltjr" 
that  Is  more  used  by  the  President  than  the 
word  "partnership."  I  have  a  partnership 
with  him  as  his  Vice  President,  and  I  like  it. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  believes 
In  opportunity  for  aU  mankind  and  he  knows 
that  that  opportunity  Is  not  made  available 
easily.  It's  going  to  require  cooperation — not 
collectivism,  but  cooperation.  Partnership, 
not  domination. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  encouraged  and  supported  this  Partner- 
ship Program  from  its  inception.  With  the 
extension  of  this  modest  grant  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
Uance we  in  the  government  hope  to  assist 
the  Imaginative  men  and  women  in  the 
United  States  and  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica in  extending  the  program  to  the  citizens 
of  all  statee  and  all  countries.  We  In  the 
United  States  have  as  much  to  learn  from  our 
neighbors  as  we  have  to  give.  I'd  like  to  have 
my    feUow    U.S.    citizens   walk    humbly   for 
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awhile  and  remember  that  sQille  we  may  be 
privileged  to  give  of  our  material  reeourcea, 
we  have  much  to  gain  from  others  in  a  hoet  of 
manners  and  a  host  of  ways.  This  is  the 
whole  basis  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
true  partnership  featuring  mutual  coopera- 
tion, not  unilateral  Initiatives. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Edward  Marcus, 
who  Is  here  with  us  today,  and  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Board  who  have 
joined  with  us.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  pioneer- 
ing efTorts  of  Jim  Boren  who,  with  his  col- 
league, Mr.  Wade  Fleetwood,  has  provided  the 
inspiration  and  leadership  In  launching  this 
amazingly  successful  program.  Thanks  to 
the  strong  support  that  they  have  received 
from  men  Uke  William  Gaud;  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  American 
Affairs,  Uncoln  Gordon;  from  the  Deputy 
Coordinator,  David  Bronhelm — thanks  to  the 
tireless  endeavor  of  men  like  those  who  serve 
on  this  Executive  Board  and,  above  all,  thanks 
to  the  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  of  the 
people  of  Norh  America,  Central  and  South 
America,  the  program  has  shown  real  result 
In  three  short  years. 

Despite  allegation  to  the  contrary,  we  know 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progrees  Is  not  only  a 
govemment-to-govemment  program.    I  have 
to    mention   that   because   when   you   read 
about  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  most  of  the 
time  you  think  It  Is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  few  heads  of  government,  admlnls- 
tiatoiB,  civil  servants,  geUlng  together.     WeU, 
that  iB  a  very  small  part  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  even  though  a  vital  part.    The  role 
of  government,  though  necessarily  large,  is 
always  to  supplement  and  never  to  supplant 
the  Initiatives  or  activities   of  the  private 
.     individual  asaodatlona  and  groups. 
^        The  Partners  of  tho  Alliance  Program  puts 
this  pluralistic  philoeophy  of  our  free  society 
Into  practice.    Because  of  the  efforts  of  the 
men  and  women  who  we  salute  here  today, 
those  far-sighted  bold  Americans  who  grasp 
both  the  opportTinltles  of  success  and  the 
consequences  of  failure,  we  are  nearer  the 
goal  stated  in  the  declaration  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Americas  which  precedes  the  Charter 
of  Pxmta  del  Eate.    And  you  know  that  dec- 
laration which  is  our  common  goal — to  unite 
In  common  effort  to  bring  our  people  acceler- 
ated  economic  progress  and  broader  social 
Justice  within  the  framework  of  personal  dig- 
nity and  personal  liberty. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  that's  a  mighty  chal- 
lenge, but  there  is  no  alternative  to  it  if  you 
want  to  be  free.  And  since  you  have  no  al- 
ternative, I  suggest  that  we  set  to  the  task 
of  accomplishing  the  common  goal  and  com- 
mon purpose. 

Mr.  Gaud.  Mr.  Marexis  and  others,  thank 
you  very  much  for  letting  me  have  a  share 
m  this  wonderful  program  which  I  think  is 
a  new  dimension,  and  a  very  significant  new 
dimension,  to  an  effective  working  relation- 
ship and  partnership  In  this  hemisphere. 

BKMftB'"'    BT    MB.    WILLXAM    S.    GAXn> 

Thijik  you.  Mr.  Vice  President,  for  giving 
us  such  a  clear  and  eloquent  statement  of 
our  common  purpose.  And  now,  sir,  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  If  you  and  Mr.  Mar- 
cus would  sign  this  Grant. 

pwMAB'gg  BT  MB.  EDWABO  MABCUS,  FBBSmENT, 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THZ  PARTNIBS 
or   THE    AIXJANCE,    INC. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Ambassador  Gaud, 
Members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  Members 
of  Congress,  Fellow  Mldwlves,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen: 

Mr.  Vice  President,  knowing  of  your  con- 
tinuing Interest  ai^  your  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  move- 
ment, we  are  particularly  happy  to  have  your 
signature  on  this  docxmient. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  was  conceived 
as  an  organization  of  the  private  sector.  This 
Grant  supporting  the  establishment  of  this 
National  Association  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  marks  one  more  step  in  the  strength- 
ening   of    the    original    concept    and    gives 


thr\ist  to  it*  progress.  The  officials  of  A.IJ3. 
have  been  very  understanding  of  the  desir- 
ability of  lending  assistance  to  get  the  vari- 
ous state  organizations  started.  Now  it  Is 
lending  support  to  establishing  the  national 
office.  We  anticipate  tliat  private  businesses 
and  foundations  will  give  continually  In- 
creasing support,  to  the  end  that  the  pro- 
portionate government  share  wUl  gradually 
be  reduced.  The  various  state  organizations, 
like  individual  citizens,  will  undoubtedly 
plan  diverse  ways  of  achieving  the  goals  of 
mutual  understanding  which  they  seek  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  partners. 

While  the  national  office  will  serve  as  a 
voice  of  the  participating  states,  at  the  proper 
time  the  primary  functions  are  to  provide 
better  communication  with  our  partner 
coimtrles,  to  provide  aa  exchange  place  for 
the  best  ideas  of  all  states  and  to  assist  the 
states  In  whatever  way  possible  to  achieve 
their  alms.  This  organization  will  have  the 
flexibility,  I  hope,  to  seek  new  ways  of  In- 
volving the  private  sector  and  to  become,  it- 
self, an  Instrument  of  Innovation. 

And  now  if  I  may  ask  the  distinguished 
Ambassador  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Dean  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  1»  add  his  blessings  to 
this  occasion,  I'd  appreciate  If  Dr.  Sevllla- 
Sacasa  will  come  up  and  address  you  for  just 
a  moment. 

BWMA'^Tff  BT  RIS  KXCKUJENCT  DR.  GinLUSMO 
8EVTL1A-SACASA,  AMBASSADOR  OF  NICABA017A 
AND  DEAN  OF  THE  Dm.OMATIC  COBPS 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Marcus,  Members 
Of  the  Congress,  distinguished  colleagues, 
ladles  and  gentlemen: 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey for  his  gracious  Invitation  to  attend 
the  significant  ceremony  that  has  been  held 
in  the  memorable  Indian  Room  of  this  re- 
spected building  this  morning.  The  docu- 
ment that  has  just  been  executed  Is  of  great 
Importance  and  brings  us  all  deep 
satisfaction. 

America  marches  under  the  banner  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  We  must  give  dynamic 
impulse  to  this  march.  America  needs  the 
Alliance  and  the  Alliance  needs  good  part- 
ners, good  supporters,  good  friends.  The  Al- 
liance needs  the  cooperation  of  the  private 
sector,  the  cooperation  of  us  all.  In  one 
word,  mutual  cooperation.  United  together, 
we  shall  be  more  powerful  and  command 
higher  respect.  For  that  reason  we  appre- 
ciate and  applaud  the  signing  of  this  Grant 
and  salute  with  pleasure  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  our 
sincere  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  this  glo- 
rious nation,  bulwark  of  peace  and  champion 
of  justice  in  the  world,  and  the  personal 
happiness  and  good  health  of  Its  Illustrious 
President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  his  worthy 
and  respected  collaborator  and  our  very  dear 
friend.  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Thank  you. 

REMARKS    BT    Ma.    EDWARD    MARCUS 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Ambassador,  for  the  very 
warm  words.  I  should  like  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  Introduce  to  you,  Mr.  Vice 
President,  and  the  rest  of  you  Members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  who  are  here  todaj 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  them  to  stand  as  I 
call  their  names: 

Mr.  Cliff  WhltehlU  from  your  home  state 
of  Minnesota, 

Mr.  William  Wright  from  Vermont, 

Mr.  Ed  Kingman  from  Washington,  D.C., 

Dr.  Will  Plrkey  from  Colorado, 

Mr.  Warren  Huff  from  Michigan, 

Dr.  Boyd  Martin  from  Idaho, 

Mr.  Ogden  Blgelow  from  Connecticut,  and 

Mr.  Jim  Melvln  f ro«i  North  Carolina. 

Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Vice  President, 
gentlemen,  for  your  attendance.  We  hope 
that  we  utilize  the  Grant  well  and  serve  the 
purposes  of  North  »nd  South  and  Central 
America  as  it  is  intended.    Thank  you. 


January  10,  1967 

POOD    FOR    THOUGHT    IN    PRESI- 
DENT'S MESSAGE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  given  us  a  great  deal  of 
food  for  thought  in  his  appraisal  of  the 
state  of  the  Union.  As  we  reflect  upon 
the  paradox  of  great  need  in  the  midst 
of  unparalleled  plenty,  Inequities  in  our 
system  of  constitutional  rights  and  free- 
doms, hazardous  pollution  of  natural  re- 
sources in  our  broad  and  bovmtiful  land, 
and  the  effort  that  must  be  continued  in 
Vietnam  to  assure  a  just  and  lasting 
peace,  we  realize  the  dimensions  of  our 
tasks.  I  assure  the  President  that  his 
recommendations  will  have  the  closest 
attention  of  the  90th  Congress. 


January  10,  1967 
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COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTlVlTifeS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  Ihe  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  continuation  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
While  my  opposition  is  based  on  my 
fundamental  belief  in  the  rights  of  free 
speech  and  fair  trial,  it  is  further  sup- 
ported by  the  recent  announcement  that 
this  committee  Intends  to  investigate  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  recent  dis- 
turbances in  our  urban  centers.  I  pre- 
dicted this  last  year  when  this  committee 
sought  funds  allegedly  to  Investigate  the 
Klan. 

There  exist  in  the  Congress  other  com- 
mittees better  qualified  to  investigate 
these  and  any  other  matters  which  may 
require  not  only  objective  and  vigilant 
inquiry  but  constructive  action.  As  to 
internal  security,  I  believe  this  is  best 
left  to  nonpolitical  agencies,  or  if  con- 
gressional action  is  needed,  to  authorize 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  to  as- 
sume this  role.  In  no  event,  however,  can 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties justify  its  existence  with  a  record  of 
positive  results  or  claim  the  respect  and 
objectivity  needed  in  the  explosive  situa- 
tions it  is  now  entering. 

On  the  contrary,  the  historic  record  of 
this  committee  reveals  recognition  of 
progressive  ideas  and  social  legislation 
as  being  part  of  a  Communist  conspiracy, 
including  civil  rights,  social  security, 
child  care  centers,  minimum  wages,  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  desegregating 
the  schools.  Federal  aid,  full  employment 
and  fair  employment  practices. 

For  30  years  the  various  House  Com- 
mittees on  Un-American  Activities  have 
protected   racists,    segregationists,    and 


Klan  elements  while  harassing  liberals 
who  have  sought  constructive  social 
change. 

As  an  American  citizen,  I  resent  the 
implication  that  what  is  good  for  human 
beings,  or  that  any  social  change,  or  lib- 
eral thought,  or  intercultural  and  Inter- 
faith  activities  must  be  subversive  and 
the  work  of  Moscow.  Cannot  Americans 
be  for  peace,  brotherhood,  equality,  and 
social  Justice? 

And  I  strongly  oppose  any  efforts  to 
becloud  the  issue  of  violence  in  our  ur- 
ban cities  and  to  ignore  the  basic  causes 
of  disorders  in  slum  ghettos. 

Violence  in  Southern  areas  has  been 
practiced  on  the  Side  of  those  who  op- 
pose the  Negro's  fight  for  social  Justice. 
This  Is  a  good  place  to  act  If  we  hon- 
estly want  to  expose  real  xm-Amerlcan- 
ism. 

While  violence  In  Northern  cities  Is  also 
abhorred,  we  should  at  least  understand 
it.  There  Is  no  reliable  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  contention  that  this  violence 
where  it  has  occurred  was  premeditated 
or  even  advocated  as  a  tactical  weapon; 
or  that  someone,  an  agent  of  Moscow  or 
otherwise,  on  a  particular  day  planned 
a  race  riot.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  chief 
differences  distinguishing  these  disor- 
ders from  the  violence  of  the  Klan  whose 
dues-pajrlng  organizations  have  adopted 
terror,  brutality,  and  violence  as  their 
ethics  and  weapons. 

Those  arrested  in  the  Northern  dis- 
orders have  reflected  a  population  in- 
digenous to  the  locality.  And  there  has 
been  no  evidence  yet  produced  to  back 
up  wild  assertions  blaming  outside  agita- 
tors. Communist  conspirators,  or  Black 
Nationalists.  Actually  those  arrested 
have  generally  had  no  ideological  motives 
in  mind.  They  were  Just  plain  frustrated, 
angry,  and  tired  of  being  poor. 

Theirs  is  a  class  expression  protesting 
their  underprivileged  conditions:  their 
alienation  from  society,  high  rates  of 
imemployment,  bad  housing,  inferior 
schools,  economic  and  political  exploita- 
tion. They  feel  rejected  by  both  whites 
and  the  Negro  middle  class. 

These  people  hear  about  jobs  and 
training  programs  that  never  reach 
down  to  them.  Federal  antlpoverty 
funds  that  get  sidetracked.  When  they 
protest,  they  are  often  met  by  repressive 
and  antiquated  police  measures  wlilch 
treat  crime  and  violence  as  problems  In 
law  enforcement  Instead  of  problems  in 
jobs,  education,  family  organization,  and 
decent  housing. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  if  we  really 
want  to  help  alleviate  the  disorders  and 
tensions  in  our  slum  ghettos  that  we  not 
send  a  committee  Into  these  areas  that 
can  only  issue  propaganda;  but  that  we 
provide  more  adequate  Federal  funds  to 
the  war  on  poverty,  employment,  and 
training  programs;  and  do  something 
more  decisive  to  end  segregation  in  hous- 
ing and  education. 

Everywhere  in  this  world  today  there 
is  a  yearning  of  peoples  to  be  free,  to 
govern  themselves,  and  to  live  in  security 
and  human  dignity. 

Let  us  not  repress  this  yearning  in  our 
country  which  remains  yet  the  hope  of 
free  peoples  everywhere. 


COMMITTEE     ON     UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Edwards!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  reintroducing  a 
resolution  which  would  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House,  eliminating  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
as  a  standing  committee,  and  enlarging 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  encompass  overt  actions 
relating  to  Internal  security. 

I  have,  along  with  other  Members  of 
the  House,  distinguished  lawyers,  profes- 
sors, scholars,  world-respected  news- 
papers, and  eminent  religious  leaders, 
long  urged  that  the  committee  be 
abolished.  Our  objections  to  it  have  not 
changed: 

First.  The  mandate  of  the  committee 
authorizing  it  to  investigate  un-Ameri- 
can propaganda  is  unconstitutional  be- 
cause it  permits  inquiries  Into  Ideas, 
opinions,  speech,  and  other  forms  of  ex- 
pression. Once  again  this  issue  is  before 
the  courts  in  the  Stamler  case.  However, 
we  should  not,  as  a  responsible  legislative 
body,  rely  on  the  courts  to  save  our- 
selves from  our  own  responsibilities. 

Second.  Since  its  creation  in  1938  its 
primary  fimctlon  as  a  legislative  commit- 
tee should  have  been  to  obtain  facts  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
legislation  is  needed,  or  whether  existing 
legislation  should  be  changed.  It  has, 
however,  a  minuscule  record  of  accom- 
plishment. Its  major  product — the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950 — is  so  filled 
with  constitutional  defects  that  it  has, 
after  some  17  years,  been  so  battered  by 
court  decisions  that  it  is  practically  use- 
less. Although  it  was  passed  17  years 
ago,  not  a  single  organization  or  Individ- 
ual has  yet  registered  under  its  major 
provision,  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act,  nor  has  anyone  yet  gone  to  pris- 
on for  failing  to  register. 

Third.  The  committee,  it  is  clear, 
really  does  not  think  of  itself  as  a  legisla- 
tive committee,  but  still  feels  that  Its 
major  function  is  to  expose  people  for  the 
sake  of  exposure.  Its  hearings  have  all 
of  the  trappings  of  a  criminal  trial,  with 
none  of  the  safeguards. 

Fourth.  The  committee  maintidns  ex- 
tensive files  and  the  information  in  them 
is  rather  freely  available.  Is  there  any 
Member  of  this  House  who  can  say  with 
certainty  that  there  is  not  a  dossier  on 
him  within  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  file? 

Similar  resolutions  to  abolish  the  com- 
mittee axe  being  introduced  by  other 
Members  of  the  House  today.  They  will 
all  be  referred  to  the  Rules  Committee. 
In  light  of  the  continued  public  furor 
about  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  I  sincerely  request  that  open 
public  hearings  be  held  by  that  commit- 
tee on  these  resolutions.  It  is  time  we 
put  our  house  in  order. 
Z  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 


bers have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  this  subject. 


HOUSE  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  FarbstbihI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  tuid  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ttie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
present  this  resolution  seeking  to  trans- 
fer the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  I  think  it  Is  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

When  I  Introduced  a  similar  resolution 
a  few  years  ago,  and  appeared  In  Its 
behalf  before  the  Rules  Committee,  I 
then  stated  that  when  the  mere  service 
of  a  subpena  immediately  surrounds  the 
one  served  with  an  aura  of  guilt,  irre- 
spective of  whether  he  Is  limocent  or 
guilty,  then  It  is  time  for  a  change. 

The  signiflcance  of  the  foregoing 
statement  must  appear  very  obvious. 
Where  the  service  of  a  subpena  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  would  infer  one 
meaning,  if  made  public,  service  of  a  sub- 
pena emanating  from  the  Cwnmlttee  on 
Un-American  Activities  would  Infer 
another. 

Over  the  years  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  passage  of  so  little  legis- 
lation that  its  jurisdiction  could  easily  be 
assumed  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
without  interfering  with  that  commit- 
tee's functions. 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  transfer 
of  the  authority  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  is  not  alone  salutary  but 
very  necessary. 

A  RxsoLxrnoN 
Resolved,  That  clause  1  of  Rule  X  of  the 
RiUes  of  the  House  of  Representatives  la 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (r)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (s)  and  (t)  aa 
paragraphs  (r)   and  (s) ,  respectively. 

Sec.  2.  Rvde  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  HouM 
of  Representatives  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  counterfeiting 
in  paragraph  (c)  of  clause  12  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "counterfeiting,  and  sabotage 
and  other  overt  acts  affecting  internal  se- 
cvirlty"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  18  and  by  re- 
designating clauses  19  through  30  as  clauses 
18  through  29,  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  26"  in  para- 
graph (J)  of  clause  25,  as  so  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  section,  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "clause  25";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ",  Rules,  and  Un- 
American  Activities"  in  clause  29,  as  bo  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section, 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "and  Rules". 

Sec.  3.  Clause  2  of  Rule  xm  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "clause  21"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "clause  20". 

Sec.  4.  AU  property  and  records  of  the  for- 
mer Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Archives,  not  to 
be  open  for  official  or  public  Inspection. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hosher,  for  14 
days,  on  account  of  military  leave. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednes- 
day, January  18;  to  eulogize  the  late 
Honorable  John  E.  Pogarty. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Laird),  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 17;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  15  minutes,  tomorrow; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Parbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa),  for  10  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  £md  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Laird)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  McClort. 

Mr.  Martin  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Collier. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texu  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Macren  in  three  instances. 

Mr.FRASER. 

Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  WoLFT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Bennett. 


DEATH  OP  HON.  JOHN  E.  POGARTY 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  absolutely  no  words  to  ex- 
press my  grief  and  sorrow  in  announc- 
ing to  the  House  the  death  of  our  be- 
loved friend  and  colleague,  John  Fo- 
GARTT.  He  died  as  he  lived,  occupied 
with  the  concerns  of  those  he  served. 

John  Focarty  was  like  a  father  to  me. 
Prom  the  time  of  my  election  to  the 
House  in  1960,  he  was  a  constant  source 
of  strength  and  encouragement  to  me. 
His  wisdom,  dedication,  and  kindness 
inspired  and  sustained  me  during  my 
freshman  years  In  this  body.  In  the 
time  since  then,  he  continued  to  be  my 
foremost  ideal  of  the  truly  noble  public 
servant  we  all  aspire  to  be.  I  cannot 
describe  the  ache  in  my  heart  as  I  stand 
here  before  you. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1940 
at  the  early  age  of  27.  He  was  a  brick- 
layer and  he  was  very,  very  proud  of  it. 
His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  worker,  the 
poor,  and  the  young  are  legend.  John 
Fogartt  always  remained  true  to  his 
birthright.  He  was  one  of  those  rare 
Individuals  who  personified  in  his  own 


being   the  greatness  of  the  American 
character. 

The  man  whose  loss  we  mourn  did 
more  to  assure  a  healthy  life  for  millions 
of  his  fellow  citizens  than  any  other  per- 
son in  the  history  of  this  country.  Many 
people  live  today  for  the  simple  reason 
that  John  Pogarty  cured.  Never  one  to 
be  content  with  dreams,  he  aroused  the 
conscience  of  a  nation,  and  helped  to 
build  the  greatest  public  and  private 
health  service  in  the  world.  It  is  for 
this  that  he  will  be  most  remembered  by 
posterity. 

John  Pogarty  was  a  man  of  deep, 
vibrant  religious  faith.  He  laborecJ  long 
and  hard,  guided  by  the  certainty  that 
man  is  made  to  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God,  and  to  Him  he  must  return. 

"Eternal  rest  grant  unto  him,  O  Lord, 
and  let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him." 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  be  very  pleased  to  yield  to  John 
Pogarty's  dear  friend  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  Melvin  Ljord. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Po- 
garty, of  Rhode  Island,  was  one  of  my 
closest  and  dearest  friends  through  all  of 
my  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  passing  was  a  terrible  shock  to  all 
who  knew  and  loved  him  as  I  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans  who  care 
deeply  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  their 
fellow  citizens  will  know  they  have  lost 
their  most  eloquent  champion  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  proper  words  can  never  be  found  at 
a  time  like  this  to  express  adequately  the 
deep  feeling  of  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
a  true  friend  and  outstanding  colleague. 

His  fellow  members  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  miss  his  wise  coun- 
sel and  leadership  sorely. 

His  colleagues  in  the  entire  Congress 
will  feel  a  void  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

To  the  family  and  relatives  and  thou- 
sands of  friends  John  Pogarty  has  left 
behind,  I  would  simply  say  that  I  share 
your  deep  sense  of  loss  and  sorrow  at  the 
passing  of  a  great  American. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  make  the  announcement  at  this 
time  that  the  fimeral  services  for  John 
E.  Pogarty  will  be  held  at  the  cathedral 
of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Providence, 
R.I.,  at  11  a.m.,  on  Friday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Re«.  12 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable John  E.  Fogartt,  a  Representative- 
elect  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  twenty-six 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  bt  Joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  luid  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  aecessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expense  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  at  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  th«  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  appoints 


the  following  Members  as  the  delegation 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  our  late  beloved 
friend:  Messrs.  St  Germain,  Boggs,  Kir- 
wan,  Flood,  Rooney  of  New  York, 
Mahon,  Carey,  Boland,  Bttrke  of  Massa- 
chusetts, DONOHUE,  PHILBIN.  MACDONALD 
of  Massachusetts,  O'Neill  of  Massachu- 
setts, Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  Gerald 
R.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Laird,  Michel, 
Shriver,  Bates,  Cleveland,  Morse  of 
Massachusetts,  Ccnte,  Keith,  Rhodes  of 
Arizona,  Widnall,  and  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  fiirther  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  11  o'clock  and  10  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  January  11,  1967, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  takei\  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  a  list  of  reports 
which  It  is  the  duty  of  an  officer  or  depart- 
ment to  make  to  Congress,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  rule  m,  clause  2,  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  Doc.  No. 
23 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

2.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the 
67th  National  Convention  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88- 
224  (H.  Doc.  No.  33);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations. 

3.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultiiral  Affairs,  transmitting 
the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Advisory 
Commission,  pursuant  to  the  provlslona  of 
Public  Law  87-256  (H.  Doc.  No.  32);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

4.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  audit  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Ccipo- 
ration,  year  ended  June  30,  1965,  pursuant 
to  12  U.S.C.  1827  (H.  Doc.  No.  34);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

5.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
examination  of  financial  statements,  fiscal 
year  1965,  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  841  (H. 
Doc.  No.  35) ;  to  the  (Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

6.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  the  45th 
annual  report  of  the  board  of  actuaries  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1965,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  16  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  (H.  Doc.  No.  36);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

7.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  report  on  title  I,  Public 
Law  480  agreements,  signed  during  August, 
September,  October,  and  November  1966,  pur- 
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suant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85- 
128;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

8.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Chairman,  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  transmitting  the  report  of 
the  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
45  Stat.  1222;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

9.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  limitation  on 
salaries  and  expenses.  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  has  been 
apportioned  on  a  bEisls  which  indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate,  pur- 
suant to  the  provlslona  of  31  U.S.C.  665;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

10.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  "Forest 
protection  and  utilization.  Forest  Service," 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  has  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  31  U.8.C.  666; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

11.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
"Transportation"  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  has 
been  reapportioned  on  a  bcMis  which  indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
31  U.S.C.  665;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

12.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  six  reports  covering  the  same 
number  of  violations  of  section  3679,  Revised 
Statutes,  piursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3679  (1)(2),  Revised  Statutes;  to  the 
Cominittee  on  Appropriations. 

13.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  a  violation  in 
an  authorization  or  creation  of  an  obliga- 
tion In  excess  of  an  apportionment  of  an  ap- 
propriation, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
31  U.S.C.  666 (b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations . 

14.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
of  the  lands  in  the  Whltestone  Coulee  unit. 
Chief  Joseph  Dem  project,  Washington,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  83- 
172;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

15.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Ofllc«  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling  program  for  the  period  January 
1  to  June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  79-620;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

16.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  of  "Real  and 
Personal  Property  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense," as  of  June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

17.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  In- 
stallations), transmitting  a  report  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

18.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  In- 
stallations), transmitting  a  report  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  an 
additional  facility  project  for  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserves,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

19.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  In- 
stallations) ,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  lo- 


cation, natiure,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
facilities  projects  propoeed  to  be  undertakea 
for  the  Air  National  Guard,  pursufint  to  the 
provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

20.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting  a  report  with  respect  to 
certain  construction  projects  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

21.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AssUtant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions) ,  transmitting  a  report  with  respect  to 
certain  construction  projects  for  theirAlfc Force 
Reserve,  pursuant  to  the  provlBi(in8  of  10 
U.8.C.  2233a(l),  and  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority delegated  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

22.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations) ,  transmitting  a  notification  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serves, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
U3.C.  2233a(l)  and  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity delegated  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

23.  A  letter  fr<Mn  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report 
showing  the  grade  and  age  of  all  officers  on 
fiylng  status  above  the  grade  of  major,  dur- 
ing the  6-montb  period  March  1  through 
August  31,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  301(g),  Utle  37,  United  States 
Code;  to  the  (Sommlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

24.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  number  of  of- 
ficers on  duty  with  Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  the  Army  General 
Staff  on  September  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3031(c)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

25.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (International  Affairs), 
transmitting  an  Index  of  all  enactments,  as 
of  February  28,  1962,  of  the  Legislatture  of  the 
Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  (ORI): 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

28.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  a  report  of  actual  procure- 
ment receipts  for  medical  stockpile  of  civil 
defense  emergency  supplies  and  equipment 
purposes,  for  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

27.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  number  of  officers  in  the  Coast 
Guard  above  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander, or  equivalent,  entitled  to  receive 
Incentive  pay;  for  the  6-month  period  July  1 
to  December  31,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  301(g)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

28.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  Treasury  Department, 
transmitting  a  list  of  negotiated  purchases 
and  contracts  made  by  the  Coast  Guard 
since  April  26,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2304e  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

29.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  property  acqxilslUona  of 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment,  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1966,  pxirsuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  201(h)  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

30.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  Federal  contributions  pro- 


gram— equipment  and  facilities  (reporting 
symbol  OCD-CONG(Q)2)  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1968,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  201(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

31.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  the  16th  annual 
report  of  the  operations  of  Selective  Service, 
for  the  period  to  June  30,  1966,  pvirsuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  10(g)  of  the  Uni- 
versal MUltary  Training  and  Service  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

32.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  of  audit  of  the 
books  of  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  August  81, 
1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  74-630;  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services. 

33.  A  letter  from  the  Secretory  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  77th  quarterly  report 
covering  the  third  quarter  1966,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

34.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  LogisUcs), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  for  small  and  other  busi- 
ness firms  for  July-August  1966  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  C<Mnmlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

35.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting the  report  on  Department  of  Defense 
procurement  for  small  and  other  business 
firms  for  July-September  1966,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cturency. 

36.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  report  on  the 
feasibility,  advantages,  and  disadvantages  of 
direct  loan  programs  compared  to  guaranteed 
or  insTired  loan  programs,  pxirsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  89-429;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

37.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man, Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Bank 
on  its  operations  from  July  1,  1965,  through 
June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Export-Import '  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cvurency. 

38.  A  letter  from  the  Junior  past  national 
president.  Blue  Star  Mothers  of  America,  Inc., 
Medford,  Oreg.,  transmitting  the  yearly  audit 
report  of  the  Blue  Ster  Mothers  of  America, 
Inc.,  for  the  period  September  16,  1965,  to 
September  16, 1966;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

39.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  AssUtont 
Administrator  for  Program,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Department  of  Stote, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  report  on  the  pro- 
graming and  obligation  of  contingency  funds, 
for  the  period  July  1  through  September  30, 
1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
451(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

40.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  the  semiannual 
consolidated  report  of  balances  of  foreign 
currencies  acquired  without  payment  of 
dollars,  as  of  June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  87-195;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

41.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  amount  of  Export-Import  Bank 
Insurance  and  guarantees  Issued  in  connec- 
tion with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia  for  the 
month  of  October  1966,  not  previously  re- 
ported, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  III 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act  of   1967,  and  to  the 
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Presidential   Determination   of   February   4. 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

42.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  Export-Import  Bank  haa  agreed  to 
Issue  certain  guarantees  In  connection  with 
the  sale  of  U.S.  products  and  services  required 
for  the  expansion  of  the  fertilizer  production 
faclUtles  of  chemical  industry,  "Pancevo"  In 
Yugoslavia,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
TTT  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of  1966  and  to  the 
Presidential  Determination  of  February  4, 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

43.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a  re- 
port with  respect  to  the  amoimt  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  Insurance  and  guarantees  Issued 
in  connecUon  with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia 
for  the  month  of  November  1966,  not  pre- 
viously reported,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  in  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of  1967,  and  to  the 
Presidential  Determination  of  February  4, 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

44.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Prograip,  Agency  for  international  De- 
velopment. Department  of  State,  transmitting 
copies  of  a  report  on  the  programing  and  ob- 
ligation of  contingency  funds  for  the  period 
April  1  through  June  30,  1966,  of  fiscal  year 
1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
461(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

48.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  22d  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  Commission  as  of 
June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
62  Stat.  1246,  title  50,  United  States  Code,  and 
64  Stet.  13.  title  22,  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

46.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Department  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  foreign  excess  property,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  81-162;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

47.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  relative  to  the 
disposition  of  foreign  excess  personal  prop- 
erty located  outside  the  United  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  81-162;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

48.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO,  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

49.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  feasibility  of  using  U.S.-owned 
excess  foreign  currencies  Instead  of  dollars 
to  pay  for  ocean  shipment  of  military  as- 
sistance program  materiel.  Department  of 
Defense  and  other  Government  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

50.  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  a  report  concerning  the 
review  of  determinations  of  wage  rates  of 
instruction  of  Carters  Dam,  Ga.,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

51.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  management  control  of  Nike- 
Hercules  missile  launching  and  handling 
rails.  Army  Missile  Command,  Department  of 
the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

52.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  the  review  of  selected  aspects  of 
scheduling  for  design.  Integration,  and  test 
of  Nimbus  aircraft.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


63.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  the  review  at  Federal  grants  for 
airport  Improvements  at  the  adjacent  com- 
munities of  Kenal  anA  Soldotna,  Alaska, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

54.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  potential  savings  through  greater 
use  of  available  Government  gasoline  outlets. 
General  Services  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

55.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments of  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965,  Office  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Treasury 
Department;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

56.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  the  review  of  certain  policies  and 
practices  followed  in  approving  claims  for 
noncash  grant-in-aid  credits,  Renewal  Proj- 
ects Administration,  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

57.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  review  of  certain  procedures  relating 
to  the  continuing  eligibility  of  Federal  em- 
ployees for  disability  retirement  annuities 
under  the  civil  service  retirement  system. 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

58.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  to  further  revise  regulations  to 
minimize  loss  of  proceeds  to  the  Government 
under  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  pro- 
gram. Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  and  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

59.  A  letter  from  thi  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  review  of  procurement  of  detach- 
able helicopter  ground  handling  wheel  as- 
semblies. Department  of  the  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

60.  A  letter  from  tht  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  review  of  policies  and  procedures 
used  in  determining  the  administrative  office 
space  to  be  provided  in  major  postal  facili- 
ties. Post  Office  Departjnent;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

61.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  need  for  Improving  procedures  to  Insure 
compliance  with  law  regarding  deposition  of 
industrial  waste  solids  Into  navigable  waters. 
Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil  Functions).  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

62.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  need  to  resolve  differences  In  procedures 
used  by  Federal  timber  management  agen- 
cies in  appraising  timber  offered  for  sale. 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Department  of  the  Interior;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

63.  A  letter  from  tHe  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  review  of  price  Increases  under  Ship- 
building Contracts,  Department  of  Navy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Gotemment  Operations. 

64.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  the  review  of  the  accounting  sys- 
tem of  the  Conununlcable  Disease  Center. 
Bureau  of  State  Servlees,  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

65.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  procurement  of  printing  of  tech- 
nical manuals  for  equdipment  contractors,  De- 


partment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

66.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  opportunities  for  Increasing 
revenues  by  Improving  controls  and  proce- 
dures relating  to  interest  paid  on  Federal 
income  tax  refunds.  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, Treasury  Department;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

67.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  a  review  of  maintenance  employ- 
ment classifications  and  wage  rates  at  se- 
lected local  hovislng  authorities  in  region 
VI,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

68.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  utilization  of  motor  vehicles  In 
the  Cape  Kennedy  Interagency  motor  pool, 
General  Services  Administration,  and  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

69.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port concerning  potential  savings  through 
changes  in  legislation  affecting  compensa- 
tion of  rural  carriers  and  consolidation  of 
rural  routes.  Poet  Office  Department;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

70.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  review  of  disability  compensa- 
tion payments  under  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act, 
Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

71.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  .the  opix>rtvmltles  for  reducing 
costs  of  transporting  donated  commodities 
to  State  agencies.  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service,  Department  of  Agrlcxilture;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

72.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  a  review  of  coordination  between 
procurement  of  technical  equipment  and  its 
ultimate  utilization,  Federal  Aviation 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

73.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port concerning  the  review  of  poUcy  and 
practices  relating  to  requirements  for  per- 
formance and  payment  bonds  on  certain 
ship  construction  contracts.  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

74.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  a  review  of  justification  for  a 
Federal  highway  frontage  road  near  Billings, 
Mont.,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department 
of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

75.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port concerning  savings  attainable  in  the 
use  and  pricing  of  certain  nonperlshable 
foods.  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

76.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  comparison  of  costs  of  storing 
grain  on  the  farm  with  rates  paid  for  such 
storage.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  De- 
partment of  Agrlcult\ire;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

77.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  concerning  the  review  of  financial 
statements,  fiscal  year  1966,  Gorgas  Memorial 
Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medi- 
cine, Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

78.  A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  tranamlttlng 


a  report  concerning  the  review  of  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  collapse  of  the  John 
Day  Elver  Bridge  on  Interstate  Route  SON 
In  the  State  of  Oregon,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  Department  of  Commerce.  Corps  of 
Engineers  (Civil  Functions),  Department  of 
the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

79.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  biennial  report  on 
continuing  studies  of  the  quality  of  water 
of  the  Colorado  River  system,  pursuant  to 
the  provision's  of  section  15  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  authorizing  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  participating  projects; 
of  section  15  of  the  act  of  June  13,  1962, 
authorizing  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project  and  the  Initita  stage  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project;  and  of  section  6  of  the  act 
of  August  16,  1962,  authorizing  the  Frying- 
pan-Arkansas  project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

80.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  or- 
ders and  supporting  documents  covering  can- 
cellations and  adjustments  of  certain  debts 
against  Individual  Indians  or  tribes  of  In- 
dians, for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  pursuant  to 
the  provUions  of  47  Stat.  664;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

81.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  a 
proposed  conceselon  permit  to  continue  the 
provision  of  services  for  the  public  In  Mulr 
Woods  National  Monument,  Calif.,  from  Jan- 
uary 1  through  December  31,  1967,  when  ex- 
ecuted by  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271,  70  Stat. 
643;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

82.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
extension  of  a  concession  contract  to  pro- 
vide lunchroom  and  souvenir  shop  facilities 
and  services  for  the  public  In  Wind  Cave 
National  Park,  S.  Dak.,  pursuant  to  67  Stat. 
271,  70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

83.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  pro- 
posed amendment,  extending  for  1  year,  from 
January  1  through  December  31,  1967,  the 
concession  contract  to  provide  boat  trans- 
portation service  for  the  public  between 
Charleston,  S.C.,  and  Fort  Siimter  National 
Monument,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271,  70  Stat. 
543;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

84.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  pro- 
posed amendments  extending  for  1  year,  from 
January  1  through  December  31,  1967,  cer- 
tain concession  contracts,  pursuant  to  67 
Stat.  271,  70  Stat.  643;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

85.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  pro- 
posed amendments  extending  for  1  year,  from 
January  1  through  December  31, 1967,  certain 
concession  contracts,  pursuant  to  67  Stat. 
271,  70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

86.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  an 
application  for  a  loan  from  the  Roy  Water 
Conservancy  Subdistrict  of  Roy,  Utah,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

87.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  the  10th  annual 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  participating  projects, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  70  Stat.  106; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

88.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
of  a  concession  contract  to  provide  accom- 
modations, facilities,  and  services  for  the 
public  at  the  Frltch  Fortress  site  In  San- 


ford  Recreation  Area,  Tex.,  for  the  period 
from  January  1,  1967,  through  December  31, 
1986,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271,  70  Stat.  643; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  .     .  »     » 

89.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  proposed  amendments  extending  cer- 
tain concession  contracts,  ptirsuant  to  67 
Stot.  271,  70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  Eind  Insular  Affairs. 

90.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  Commission,  transmitting  an  in- 
terim report  on  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
Uc  Law  88-630;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

91.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  that  proceedings  have  been  finally 
concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No.  342-H, 
The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  petitioner,  v. 
The  United  States  of  America,  defendant. 
ptu^uant  to  the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1055; 
25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

92.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  that  proceedings  have  been  finally 
concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No.  1&-A, 
Red  Lake,  Pemlnna.  and  White  Earth  Bands, 
et  al.  petitioner,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  defendant,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  60  Stat.  1055;  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

93.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner. 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  that  proceedings  have  been  finally 
concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No.  340. 
Tuscarora  Indian  Nation,  petitioner,  v.  The 
United  States  of  America,  defendant,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1055;  25 
U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

94.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  that  proceedings  have  been  finally 
concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No.  250, 
The  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community  or  The 
Gros  Ventre  and  Assiniboine  Tribe  of  Fort 
Belknap  Indians,  petitioner,  v.  The  United 
States  of  America,  defendant,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1055;  26  U.S.C.  70t: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  ,    . 

95.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner. 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  that  proceedings  have  been  finally 
concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No.  223. 
The  Son  Carlos  Tribe  of  Arizona,  petitioner, 
v.  The  United  States  of  America,  defendant. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1065; 
25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

96.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  CommUsloner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  that  proceedings  have  been  finally 
concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No.  327, 
The  Confederated  Bands  of  Ute  Indians,  peti- 
tioner, V.  The  United  States  of  America, 
defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60 
Stat.  1055;  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

97.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner. 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  that  proceedings  have  been  finally 
concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No.  168, 
The  Creek  Nation,  petitioner,  v.  The  United 
States  of  America,  defendant,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1056;  25  U.S.C  70t; 
to  the  CcMnmlssion  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

98.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner. 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  that  proceedings  have  been  finally 
concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No.  344.  The 
Six  Nations,  et  al.,  petitioner,  v.  The  United 
States  of  America,  defendant,  pursuant  to 
the  provlslo;i(8  of  60  Stat.  1066;  25  US.C.  70t; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

99.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Conmilsslon,  transmitting  a 


report  of  backlog  of  pending  appUcatlons  and 
hearing  cases  as  of  September  30,  1966.  pur- 
suant to  secUon  6(e)  of  the  Communications 
Act  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

100.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans, 
mlttlng  a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  ap- 
pUcatlons and  hearing  cases  as  of  October  31, 
1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

101.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of 
permits  and  licenses  for  hydroelectric  proj-  ♦ 
ects  Issued  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1966; 
financial  statements  of  proceeds  derived  from 
Ucenses  Issued  by  authority  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  and  the  names  and  compensation 
of  persons  employed  by  the  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  4(d)  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

102.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  the  follow- 
ing: Major  natural  gas  pipelines,  June  80, 
1966,  map;  world  power  data.  1964;  hydro- 
electric plant  construction  coet  and  annual 
production  expenses.  1964;  to  the  Committee 
on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

103.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  public 
poUcy  implications  of  investment  company 
growth,  pxirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

104.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  report  of  claims  settled 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  during  fiscal 
year  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  secUon  241(e);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

105.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  settlements  of  claims  of  em- 
ployees for  damage  to,  or  loss  of.  personal 
property  Incident  to  their  service,  for  the 
period  July  1,  1965,  through  June  30,  1068, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
88-658;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

106.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Fed- 
eral Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  Directors  of  Federal  Prison  IndustrtM, 
Inc  ,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  4127;  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  the  Jucjiclary. 

107.  A  letter  from  George  H.  Jones.  Jr., 
certified  public  accountant.  McLean.  Va.. 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  audit  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  for 
the  fiscal  year  May  31.  1966,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  PubUc  Law  87-817;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

108  A  letter  from  the  national  secretary- 
treasurer.  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  85th  annual  encampment  oi 
the  national  organization,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  audit  for  the  period  July  1,  1966, 
to  Jiine  30,  1966.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  PuWlc  Law  83-606;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

109.  A  letter  from  the  treasurer,  American 
Historical  Association,  transmitting  a  repeat 
of  the  audit  of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation for  the  year  ended  August  31,  1968, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  PubUc  Law 
88-604;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

110.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  and  recommendation  concerning  a 
certain  claim  against  the  United  States,  pur- 
s\iant  to  the  provisions  of  45  Stat.  413,  Umted 
States  Code,  section  236;  to  the  Commlttea 
on  the  Judiciary. 

111.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
and    recommendation   in    a    certain    claim 
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against  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  tbe 
provisions  of  45  Stat.  413,  31  0.S.C.  238;  to 
the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

112.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director, 
National  Conference  on  Citizenship,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  audit  of  the  accounts 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Citizenship, 
ptirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
88-504;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

113.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  settlement  of  a  cer- 
tain claim,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  78 
Stat.  767,  31  U.S.C.  240-242;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  Judiciary. 

114.  A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant- 
paymaster,  Bfarlne  Corps  League,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Ijei^e  for  the  period  ending  July  31,  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
88-604;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

115.  A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman,  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a  report 
of  aid  and  services  to  needy  families  with 
children,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  85-315.  aa  amended;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

lie.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  on  Identical  bid- 
ding in  advertised  public  procurement,  pur- 
suant to  the  provlsionB  of  section  7  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10936,  issued  April  24,  1961;  to 
the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

117.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
of  orders  entered  in  certain  cases  In  which  the 
authority  contained  In  section  212(d)  (3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  ex- 
ercised, pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  act; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

118.  A  letter  from  tbe  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
of  orders  entered  in  tbe  cases  of  certain  aliens 
who  have  been  found  admissible  to  tbe  Unit- 
ed States,  pxirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 212(a)  (28)  (I)  (U)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

119.  A  letter  from  tbe  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natiiralization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
ai2(d)(6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 

120.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
tbe  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

121.  A  letter  from  tbe  Director,  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  for  tbe  calendar  year 
1966  on  the  14  scientific  or  professional  posi- 
tions authorized  for  establishment  in  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of  section  3104(c) 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

122.  A  letter  from  tbe  Director  of  Person- 
nel, U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  scientific  and  professional 
positions  established  pursuant  to  tbe  provi- 
sions of  section  3104(c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

123.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  of  scientific  or 
professional  positions  in  the  Department  of 
tbe  Interior,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  5 
U.S.C.  3104;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

124.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  of  scientific  and 


professional  positions  established  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  5  U.S.C.  3104(c);  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

125.  A  letter  from  tho  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  NattirallEation  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
of  those  positions  in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17, 
and  GS-18  under  tbe  Jiuisdictton  of  tbe  com- 
mission, pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of  5 
U.S.C.  5114(a);  to  tbe  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

126.  A  letter  from  tht  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, for  the  period  September  1,  1965, 
through  June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  a&-136;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

127.  A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman,  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  tbe  Performing  Arts, 
transmitting  a  status  and  financial  report  on 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  for  the  period  July  1.  1965, 
through  June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  85-874,  as  amended; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

128.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authortty,  transmitting  the 
33d  annual  report  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

129.  A  letter  from  tte  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  21,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Duck 
Creek,  Iowa,  requested  l^  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  Juno  9,  1960;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works. 

130.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  13,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  a  letter  report  on  Portsmouth 
Harbor  and  Piscataqua  River,  Maine  and 
N.H.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and 
HoTise  of  Representatives,  adopted  Novem- 
ber 18.  1958,  and  June  3,  1959;  no  authori- 
zation by  Congress  is  recommended  as  the 
desired  improvement  has  been  adopted  for 
accomplishment  by  tha  Chief  of  Engineers 
under  the  provisions  of  section  107  of  the 
1960  River  and  Harbor  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

131.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  26,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  tbe  reports  on  the 
Potomac  River  at  and  below  Washington, 
D.C.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  May  9,  1957;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

132.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  26,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompan3ring  papers  and  illustrations 
on  a  survey  of  Satllla  River,  Ga.,  and  St. 
Marys  and  Suwannee  Klvers,  Ga.  and  Fla., 
In  response  to  an  Item  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  approved  May  17,  1950;  the  report  on 
Suwannee  River  is  also  In  response  to  a  spe- 
cial act  approved  April  10,  1936,  and  to  items 
in  the  River  and  Harbor  Acts  approved  Jan- 
uary 1927  and  March  3,  1945;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

133.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  26,  1966,  submlttlDg  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Kings  Bay  deep- 
water  channel,  Georgia,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  October  23, 
1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


134.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  tbe  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  tbe  Army,  dated 
July  28,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  lilustra- 
tion,  on  a  letter  report  on  Booth  Point,  Fla., 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  ap- 
proved May  17,  1950;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works. 

135.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  28,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  report  on  Pourche  La  Pave  Basin, 
Ark.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  March  16.  1964;  further 
studies  toward  Improvement  for  fiood  control 
and  agricultural  water  supply  have  not  been 
recommended  because  watershed  planning  Is 
being  accomplished  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  XSS.  Department  of  Agriculture  un- 
der Public  Law  666,  83d  Congress;  to  the 
C(xnmlttee  on  PubUc  Works. 

136.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  tbe  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  tbe  Army,  dated 
July  14,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  survey  of  Island  of  Hawaii,  State  of 
Hawaii — lava  flow  control,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
September  21,  1951.  It  is  also  in  response  to 
an  Item  of  section  208  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

137.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  26.  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  Eujcompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Petit  Jean  River, 
Ark,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, adopted  June  13,  1956.  No  authori- 
zation by  Congress  is  recommended  as  the 
desired  Improvement  was  approved  by  tbe 
Chief  of  Engineers  for  accomplishment 
imder  I>ubllc  Law  685,  85th  Congress,  and 
has  recently  been  completed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

138.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  tbe  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  19,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  a  letter  report  on  Cuttyhunk 
Harbor,  Gosnold,  Mass..  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  24,  1946. 
No  authorization  by  Congress  is  recom- 
mended as  the  desired  improvements  are 
being  accomplished  by  other  interests;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

139.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  tbe  Army,  dated 
September  13,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  a  letter  report  on  Green  Har- 
bor, Marshfield,  Mass.,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  14,  1960. 
No  authorization  by  Congress  is  recom- 
mended as  the  desired  improvement  has  been 
adopted  for  accomplishment  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  under  the  provisions  of  section 
107  of  the  1960  River  and  Harbor  Act;  to 
the   Committee   on  Public  Works. 

140.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  24,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  Water  Valley  Reservoir,  Eleven  Point 
River,  Mo.,  and  Ark.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  August 
13,  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

141.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  tbe  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  21,   1966,  submitting  a   report,  to- 


gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illUBtratlon,  on  a  letter  report  on  Baratarla 
Bay  Waterway,  La.,  requested  by  resolutions 
of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
Senate  end  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
May  1,  1964,  and  June  23,  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

142.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  19,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Lagxina 
Dominguez,  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Flood  Control,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  July  23,  1941;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

143.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  21,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Little 
Pigeon  River  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of  Sevler- 
vllle,  Tenn.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  May  19,  1962.  No 
authorization  by  Congress  is  recommended 
as  the  desired  improvements  are  being  ac- 
complished by  otbr  Interests;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

144.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  26,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Snyder  Bend, 
Missouri  River,  Iowa  and  Nebr.,  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  tbe  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
August  15,  1961.  No  authorization  by  Con- 
gress is  recommended  as  the  desired  improve- 
ment has  been  approved  for  accomplishment 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  207  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

145.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  14,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
lUustratlon,  on  a  report  on  St.  Francis  Basin, 
Ark.,  and  Mo.  (local  cooperation  require- 
ments) .  requested  by  section  204,  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  October  27,  1965  (PubUc  Law  89- 
298);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

146.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  19,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  Biirvey  of  the  effects  of 
Garrison  and  Oabe  Reservoirs  on  sewage  fa- 
cilities at  Bismarck  and  Mandan,  N.  Dak., 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
October  23,  1962"?.  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

147.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  25,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
lUustratlon.  on  a  letter  report  on  TopsaU 
Inlet  and  Surf  City,  N.C.,  requested  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U£.  Senate,  adopted  January  22,  1957.  and 
in  response  to  an  item  in  section  110  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act.  approved  May  17, 1950. 
No  authorization  by  Congress  is  recom- 
mended as  the  desired  Improvement  has  been 
adopted  for  accomplishment  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  under  the  provisions  of  section  107 
of  the  1960  River  and  Harbor  Act;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

148.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  21,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  lUus- 
tratlons,  on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Copper 


River  and  Gulf  Coast,  Valdez,  Alaska,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Conunittees  on 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives,  adopted  May  16,  1959,  and 
June  9,  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

149.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  25,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Calhoun- 
Victoria  Soil  Conservation  District,  Texas, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  ap- 
proved May  17,  1950.  No  authorization  by 
Congress  is  recommended  as  some  of  the 
desired  Improvements  have  been  constructed 
by  local  Interests  and  the  remainder  have 
been  authorized  under  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (Public 
Law  566);  to  tbe  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

150.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  21,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Wac- 
camaw  River,  N.C..  and  S.C.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol, House  of  Representatives,  adopted  July 
23.  1946;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

151.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
report  of  research  grants  awarded  by  the  De- 
partment during  fiscal  year  1966,  piursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  PubUc  Law  86-934;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

152.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  listing  certain  re- 
quired information  with  respect  to  contracts 
negotiated  during  the  period  January  1,  1966, 
through  June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2304(e);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

153.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  transmitting  the  11th  an- 
nual report,  pursuant  to  section  114,  PubUc 
Law  870,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

154.  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Chairman, 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  transmitting  the 
17tb  report  on  the  operation  of  the  trade 
agreements  prograni,  pursuant  to  section 
402(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

155.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Jtistlce, 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  tbe  Proceedings  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  held  in  Washington, 
D.C..  September  22-23,  1966.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
section  331  (H.  Doc.  37);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

156.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  the  33d 
annual  report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1966  (H.  Doc.  No.  18);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Ulustrations. 

157.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
report  of  research  facilities,  grants,  and  dis- 
biirsements,  for  fiscal  year  1966,  pursuant  to 
tbe  provisions  oif  Public  Law  88-74;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultxire. 

158.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bvu-eau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Immigration  and  Nat\iraliza- 
tlon  Service,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  has 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
31  U.S.C.  665;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

169.  A  letter  from  tbe  Director,  Biu-eau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 


transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  "Sal- 
aries and  expenses,  Fe'Ueral  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation," for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  has  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation, pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of 
31  U.S.C.  665;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

160.  A  letter  from  the  AsslBtant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  for  small  and  other  busl- 
ness  firms  for  July-October  1966,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Ciirrency. 

161.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  UJS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered,  as  weU  as  a  list  of  tbe  per- 
sons involved,  pursuant  to  tbe  provisiona  of 
section  13(c)  of  the  act  of  September  11, 
1957;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

162.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  UjS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  the  orders  entered  in  tbe  cases  of  certain 
aUens  found  admissible  to  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  212(a) 
(28)  (I)  (U)  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

163.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturallzatlttn  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Juistlce,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  212(d) 
(6)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

164.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  of  positions  In 
tbe  Legislative  Reference  Service  allocated  to 
grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  tbe  General  Schedule, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  5114  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

165.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  201  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1965  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Army  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain 
water  resource  development  projects  costing 
less  than  $10,000,000;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

166.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Trustees.  Postal  Savings  System.  trancsziU- 
ting  the  report  of  operations  of  the  Postal 
Savings  System  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1966,  pursuant  to  section  1  of  tbe 
act  approved  June  25.  1010,  as  amended  (H. 
Doc.  No.  38);  to  tbe  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

167.  A  lettw  from  the  President,  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine,  Inc.,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  work  and  operations  of  tbe 
Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  tat  the  fiscal 
year  ended  Jvme  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  tbe 
provisions  of  22  U.S.C.  278a  (H.  Doc.  No.  10) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

168.  A  letter  from  tbe  Acting  Secretary  of 
tbe  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  titles  10,  14  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  confine- 
ment and  treatment  of  offenders  against  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

169.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  number  of  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  each  military  department;  to 
the   Coonmittee  on  Armed  Services. 

170.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  simplify  laws 
relating  to  members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
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rone,  and  Btorlne  CJorpi.  and  lor  o^^_P^- 
TXHes-  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servicea, 
in'  A  letter  from  the  General  Ctounsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoeed  leglalatlon  to  amend  Uties 
10  32  and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  remove 
restrictions  on  the  carters  of  female  officers 
in  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

172  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  oi 
the  Air  Porce.  transmitting  a  draft  of  Pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  ^06  oi 
tnie  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  contracts  for  supplies  and  services  to 
expend  beyond  1  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  ^       »  _  „♦ 

173  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  M 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propo«« 
legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code  to  permit  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  accept  fellowships,  scholarships,  or  grants 
offered  by  a  fcMrelgn  government:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

174  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  oi 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propc»ed 
lealsUUon  to  amend  title  33,  United  States 
Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National  Ouaxd 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  tne 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

176  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  ol 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
laUon  to  provide  certain  Increases  In  annui- 
ties payable  from  the  Foreign  Service  re- 
tlrenwnt  and  disability  fund,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  _-    .. 

178.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  rat  ttie 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  Combined  State- 
ment of  Receipts.  Expendlturea  and  Balances 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  ^ar 
ended  June  30.  1968.  pursuant  to  31  VB.C. 
aeb;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
watlons.  _ 

177.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port concerning  savings  available  by  pur- 
^SAlng  rather  than  leasing  commercial  two- 
way  radio  equipment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

178.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
supplemental  report,  regarding  "UtIUaatlon 
of  Motor  Vehicles  In  the  Cape  Kennedy  In- 
teragency Motor  Pool.  General  Services  Ad- 
miStratlon  and  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration";  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  .^  ^      „  -, 

179.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer.  U.8. 
Government  Printing  Office,  transmitting 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30. 
1986.  pursuant  to  28  Stat.  803;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

180  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securtties 
and  Exchange  Commission.  transmltUng  the 
S3d  annual  report  for  the  flscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1966.  pursuant  to  applicable  statu- 
tory requirements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

181.  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
VS.  marshals  by  the  Attorney  General;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

182.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  sections  281  and  344  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  elim- 
inate the  statutory  prescription  of  fees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

188.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  June  10.  1938, 
relating  to  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  the  International  Criminal  Police 
Organization;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

184.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  tltie  18,  United 
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states  Code,  to  protect  the  security  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  penalties  for  In- 
terference with  defense  security  systems;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

188.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  transmitting  copies  of  a  statement 
setting  forth  all  the  Judgments  rendered  by 
the  U.8.  Court  of  Claims  for  the  year  ended 
September  30.  1966,  pursuant  to  29  U.S.C. 
791(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

186.  A  letter  from  the  executive  vice  pres- 
ident. Agricultural  Hali  of  Fame  and  Na- 
tional Center,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
annual  audit  and  report  to  the  board  of 
governors  for  flscal  years  September  1965 
through  August  31.  1986.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  86-680;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

187.  A  letter  from  the  chairman,  board  of 
directors.  Future  Farmers  of  America,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Future  Farmers  Of  America  for  flscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1966.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  88-504;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

188.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  positions  in  grades  GS-18,  GS-17, 
and  GS-16  existing  in  calendar  year  1966, 
pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  5H4;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

189.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting  the  report 
for  the  calendar  year  1966  on  positions  in 
grades  GS-16.  GS-17.  snd  GS-18.  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  5114(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

190.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board,  transmitting 
the  16th  annual  report,  pursuant  to  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ua-Amerlcan  Activities. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  EESOLUnONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  October  22, 
1966,  the  following  Wll  was  reported  on 
December  2, 1966: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Report  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Oommlssion  on  the 
"Public  PoUcy  Implications  of  Investment 
Company  Growth"  pureuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 35.  89th  Congress  (Rept.  No.  2337). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  October  22, 
1966,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
December  27, 1966: 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct.  Report  of  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  (Rept. 
No.  2338) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  October  22, 
1966,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
December  28, 1966: 

Mr.  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Report  on  "Postal  Systems 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces— Vietnam  and 
Thailand"  (pt.  U)  (Bept.  No.  2198,  pt.  H). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  October  22, 
1966.  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
December  29, 1966: 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee :  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  Report  on  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  the  Small  Bxisineas 
Administration.  1966  (Rept.  No.  2339).    Re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  Report  on  small  business 
investment  program  (Rept.  No.  2340).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  Report  on  small  business 
subcontracting  and  set-aside  programs 
(Rept.  No.  2341).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  ^  ... 

Mr  EVINS  of  Teimessee:  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  Report  on  role  of  small 
business  In  the  air  transportation  Industry 
(Rept.  No.  2342) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of   the 

Union.  „ 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee :  Select  Committee 
on  SmaU  Business.  Report  on  small  busi- 
ness problems  in  urban  areas  (Rept.  No. 
2343).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Committee 
on  Small  business.  Activities  of  regulatory 
and  enforcement  agencies  relating  to  smaU 
business  (Rept.  No.  2344).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Committee 
on  SmaU  Business.  Report  on  problems  of 
the  tool  and  die  Industry,  and  manufacttiro 
and  distribution  of  machine  tools  (Rept. 
No.  2345).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  October  22. 
1966.  the  following  bills  were  reported  on 
December  30:  1966: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Report  on  activity 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  89th  Congress,  second  session 
(Rept.  No.  2346) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Committee 
on  SmaU  Business.  Pinal  repwt  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  SmaU  Business  (Rept.  No.  2347). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoiise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  October  22, 
1966,  the  following  bills  were  r^wrted  on 
Januarys,  1987: 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Special 
Committee  To  Investigate  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures. Report  on  campaign  expendi- 
tures, 1966  (Rept.  No.  2348) ,  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Report  of  the  special  investi- 
gation into  expenditures  during  the  89th 
Congress  by  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  the  clerk-hire  status  of 
Y  Marjorie  Plores  (Mrs.  Adam  C.  Powell) 
(Rept.  No.  2349) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  1.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HSBERT: 
HJl.  2.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10, 14,  32,  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HH.  3.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent  benefit 
Increase,  to  provide  a  minimum  $100-»- 
month  beneflt  for  certain  individuals  with 
36  years'  service,  to  Uberalize  the  retirement 
test,  to  provide  health  Insurance  beneflts  for 
individuals  entitled  to  disability  Insurance 
beneflts,  to  increase  the  earnings  base  for 
beneflt  and  tax  piui>oses,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
Hit.  4.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of  the 
RevUed  Statutes  of  the  United  States    (2 
U.S.C.  194)  so  as  to  clarify  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  certifying  reports  of  contempts 
under  section  102  of  such  Revised  Statutes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONAQAN: 
HJl.  6.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  American  selling  price  in 
the  case  of  certain  footwear  of  rubber  or 
plastics;    to   the   Committee  on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  6.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  entitted 
"An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies," 
approved  July  2,  1890;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  7.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  positions 
In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other  pvir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  8.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  9.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  project,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
H.R.  10.  A  bin  to  amend  section  105  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  emission  standards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.PATMAN: 
H.R.  11.  A  bill  to  make  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  responsive  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
to  Improve  the  coordination  of  monetary, 
flscal,  and  economic  policy.    It  provides  for 

(a)  retiring   Federal   Reserve   bank   stock; 

(b)  coordinating  Federal  Reserve  bank  poli- 
cies and  programs  with  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  keeping  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946;  (c)  reducing  the  number  and  term  of 
office  of  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board;  (d)  making  the  term  of  Chairman  of 
the  Board  coterminous  with  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  (e)  an  audit 
for  each  flscal  year  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
their  branches  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States;  (f)  funds  to  operate 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
HJl.  12.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  prototype 
construction  of  a  commercial  supersonic 
transport  airplane,  and  for  other  piuiKtses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUNG  ATE : 
HJl.  13.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  change  the  pe- 
riod dming  which  daylight  saving  time  shall 
be  In  effect  in  the  United  States  to  the  pe- 
riod from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day  of 
each  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HJl.  14.  A  bill  for  the  education  and  train- 
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Ing  of  the  handicapped;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJl.  16.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  16.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  an  elected  mayor,  city  council, 
board  of  education,  and  nonvoting  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HJl.  17.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  establish 
an  Incentive  award  program  for  Industries, 
mvmiclpallties,  and  other  political  subdi- 
visions of  States  which  demonstrate  excel- 
lence in  waste  treatment  and  pollution 
abatement  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  18.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tam  grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter 
service  In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
HJl.  19.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  for  social  agency,  legal,  and  re- 
lated expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  20.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  PubUc  Management,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

ByMr.McCLORY: 
HJl.  21.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  to  make  use  of  automatic 
data  processing  techniques  and   equipment 
in  the  performance  of  Its  functions;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
HJl.  22.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  to  make  use  of  automatic 
data  processing  techniques   and  equipment 
in  the  performance  of  its  functions;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 
H.R.  23.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  to  make  use  of  automatic 
data  processing  techniques  and  equipment  in 
the  performance  of   its  functions;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAO: 
H.R.  24.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  to  make  use  of  automatic 
data  processing  techniques  and  equipment 
in  the  performance  of  Its  functions;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  25.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of    the    Interior    in    cooperation    with    the 
States  to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  restore, 
and  make  accessible  estuarlne  areas  of  the 
Nation  which   are  valuable  for   sport   and 
commercial    fishing,    wildlife    conservation, 
recreation,  and  scenic  beauty,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on   Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries.  

HJl.  28.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include  drugs  requir- 
ing a  doctor's  prescription  among  the  medi- 
cal expenses  with  respect  to  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  the  voluntary  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  cmd 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
HJl.  27.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  first  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit, 
James  division,  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect. South  Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
HJl.  28.  A  blU  to  authorize  a  2-yeer  pro- 


gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  aU 
elementary  and  secondary  school  chUdren 
in  aU  of  the  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BOGOS: 
HJl.  29.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,  192S,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Hovise  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
HJl.  30.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  oh  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
HJt.  31.  A  biU  to  amend  titie  U  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase,  and  sub- 
sequent Increases  based  on  rises  In  the  cost 
of  Uving;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD : 
HJl.  32.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase,  and  sub- 
sequent increases  based  on  rises  In  the  cost 
of  living;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
HJl.  33.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase,  and  sub- 
sequent increases  based  on  rises  in  the  cost 
of  living;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HJl.  34.  A  bill  to  permit  a  State  to  elect  to 
use  funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
purposes   of  urban  mass  transp<»tation;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  36.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  remove  the 
existing  percentage  limit  on  the  amount  of 
regular  grant  assistance  \rtilch  may  be  pro- 
vided thereunder  for  project*  In  any  one 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  36.  A  bill  to  assure  the  fair  selection 
of  Jurors  and  enforce  the  equal  right  to  Jury 
service,  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  37.  A  bill  to  protect  against  violence 
and  intimidation  in  the  exercise  of  civil 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  88.  A  biU  to  provide  against  discrimi- 
nation In  housing;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  39.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  permit  adjudica- 
tion of  the  claims  of  additional  persons  for 
certain  World  War  II  losses,  and  for  other 
p\irpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  40.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  41.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of   1965  to  eUmlnate   the 
provisions   which    deny   hospital    insurance 
beneflts  to  uninsured  Individuals  who  are 
members   of   certam    organizations   or   have 
been  convicted  of  certain  offenses,  and  to 
eliminate  the  provisions  which  deny  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  beneflts  to  per- 
sons who  have  been  convicted  of  certain  of- 
fenses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  42.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  repeal  the  State  expenditure  limitation  on 
grant  funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.4S.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior   to   construct,   operate,   and 
maintain   the   San   Felipe  division.   Central 
Valley  project,  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
HJl.  44.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  San  Felipe  division.  Central 
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Valley  project,  Calllornia,  and  for  otber  pur- 
poaee:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HJl  45  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  n^ln- 
taln  the  San  PeUpe  division.  Central  VaUey 
project.  California,  and  for  other  piwposes;  to 
^committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 

Affairs. 

ByMr.  TALCOTT: 
HJl  46  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  San  Felipe  division  Central 
Vallev  project.  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
^Z  to  the  committee  on  Interior  an^ 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts. 
HB  47.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income  cer- 
tain  reimbursed   moving   expenses;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HOLLAND: 
HJl.  48.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  14lb)   of 
♦h«     National     Labor     Relations     Act.     as 
SenSl.S  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor- 
SSlment  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
Sn^^d  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
Won  8(am)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
let  ^  Amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  *,„„  a/h\  r4^  of 
HJl  49.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4)  oi 
thi    National    Labor     B«J»,«°°\ ,  f^^,*' ..^I 
amended,  with  respect  to  strikes  at  the  sites 
^construction  project*;  to  the  Committee 
bn  Education  and  Labor. 
BV  Mr.  HORTON: 
HH  50   A  bUl  to  incorporate  Pop  Warner 
Llftl^lSkolaS!  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
WRBI  A  bUl  to  protect  the  domestic 
ecSSmy.'to  promote  the  general  weUare.  an^d 
?r^t  to  Uie  national  defen«  by  provld- 
i«»^an^adeauate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc 
^  cons^ptl^^ln  tbe  united  States  from 
S^m^cTnd  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
;SS^;   to  Se  committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYIXDB: 
HR  53  A  bin  to  protect  the  domestic 
ec^omy.  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
to  S  in  the  national  defense  bV  P'O'^lng 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  ^nd^$ '" 
J^nsumptiSn  In  the  United  S^ta  fr^m 
^SSoesttc  and  foreign  sources.  «^d  *«' ""'^J 
p^ses:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
HJl  63.  A   blU   to    protect   the   domestic 
economy,   to  promote  the   general  weUare, 

^dlng  for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  a^ 
Snc  for  consumption  In  tbe  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
oXr  pS)0«»:  to  the  committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  ^  „^  w 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
HJl  64.  A  bin  to  protect  the  donaestto 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  '"PPly,"*  2!*q*!S- 
Snc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
HH  65.  A  blU  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDM0ND80N: 
HR  66.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
Bine  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 


other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  ,,_       , 

Bv  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California. 
HJl.  57.  A  bin  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
to^lst  in  the  national  defense  by  provldlE* 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  fw 
consumption  In  the  ^^^^^^  St^^^^^Jf^^ 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  a^i^  f or  otiier 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

ByMr.McCLURE: 
HR.5B.  A  bin  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
to  assUt  in  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
conTmptlon  In  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  oUier 
purposes:    to  tbe   Committee   on  Ways  and 

Means. 

ByMr.QUILLEN: 
HR  59.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
to  assist  m  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on  Ways   and 

Means.  , 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  WUconsln: 
HB.60.  A  blU  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

ByMr.  ULLMAN: 

HR  61.  A  bin  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assUt  m  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  eources,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  ^ 

By  Mr.WALKEB: 

HJl.  62.  A  bin  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
to  assist  m  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  ..  _. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 
HR  63  A  bin  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by 
nrovldlng  for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
Sine  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ICHORP: 
HR  64.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by 
providing  for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
^nc  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  tfce  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McBWtN: 
HJl  65  A  bin  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by 
providing  for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
^c  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSBN  of  Idaho: 
HR  66.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by 
providing  for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumptien  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


Bv  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

HR.67.  A  bin  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy  to  promote  the  general  weUare. 
rnd  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by 
providing  for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
^nc  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

HR.68.  A  bin  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  t7asslst^n  the  national  defense  by 
providing  for  an  adequate  supply  of Jfad  and 
^nc  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  ,      ,      . 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
HJl.  69.  A  bill  for  the  eetabUshment  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusette : 
HJl.  70.  A  bin  for  the  estebUshment  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HJl  71    A  bUl  for  the  estabUshment  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  Tork: 
HJl  72.  A  bin  for  the  estabUshment  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN:  .    ,*v. 

H  R  73  A  bin  for  the  estabUshment  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
HJl  74  A  bin  for  the  estabUshment  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  OperatloM. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
HR  75    A   bill   for   the   establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  McDADE: 
HR  76    A   bUl  for   the   estebUshment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

ByMr.  KLEPPE:  ^      , 

HR.77.  A  bin   for   the  eetebUahment   of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  toe 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Commltt^  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  McCLOBY: 
HR  78    A  bUl   for   the   estebUshment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  toe 
Executive  Branch  of  toe  Government;  to  toe 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
HR  79   A  bin  for  toe   estebUshment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  toe 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  toe 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H  R.  80.  A  bill   for  the   estebUshment  of 
toe  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  toe  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  STANTON: 
H  R.  81.  A  bill  for  the  estebUshment  of  toe 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  toe  Government;  to  tne 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H  B  82    A  bin  for  toe  establishment  of  toe 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  toe  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE : 
H  R.  83.  A  bin  for  the  estebUshment  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  toe  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government;  to  toe 
Committee  on  Govemment  Operationfl. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD : 
H.B.  84.  A  bill  for  the  estebUshment  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  85.  A  bin  for  the  estebUshment  of  toe 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  toe  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  CURTIS: 
HR.  86.  A  bill  for  the  estebUshment  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
HR.  87.  A  bill  arranging  for  orderly  mar- 
keting of  certain  Imported  articles;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusette: 
H.R.  88.  A  bin  arranging  for  orderly  mar- 
keting of  certain  imported  articles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  89.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to   offset   losses  of  retired  pay 
sustained  by  certain  individuals  who  retired 
from  the  Armed  Forces  before  June  1,  1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  90.  A    bill    to   reserve    certain   public 
lands  for  a  national  scenic  rivers  system,  to 
provide  a  procedure  for  adding  additional 
pubUc  lands  and  other  lands  to  the  system, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  91.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for 
the  elimination   of   aircraft   noise,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  92.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft  noise 
abatement  regulation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  93.  A  bin  to  amend  section  203(a)  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  for  a  program  of  research 
and  development  by  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  aircraft  noise,  and  for  other  pur- 
I>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

H.R.  94.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H  R.  95.  A  bin  to  provide  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
land  acquisition  In  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.96.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretery 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of  re- 
search and  development  to  encourage  the 
use  of  underground  transmission  of  electri- 
cal power  and  to  undertake  projecte  to  eval- 
uate and  demonstrate  the  economical  and 
technical  feasibility  of  such  transmission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  97.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  amorti- 
zation deduction  and  an  Increased  tex  credit 
lor  certeln  underground  electrical  transmis- 
sion lines,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  98.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purpKJses;  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R.99.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  rates  of  postage  on 
third-class  mall;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 
H.R.  100.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  toe  sites 
of  construction  projecte;  to  toe  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnols: 
H.R.  101.  A    bin    to    estebUsh    a    National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  102.  A    bill    to   estebllsh    a    National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
ByMr.  BATES: 
H.R.  103.  A    bill    to   establish    a   National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management,  and  for 
otoer  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
ByMr.  BELL: 
H.R.  104.  A   bill    to   estebllsh   a   National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 
HJl.  105.  A    bill    to    establish    a    National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  106.  A    bill    to    establish    a    National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  pvirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  CEDEBBERG : 
H.R.  107.     A   bin   to   establish   a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  108.  A    bill    to    establish    a    National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management,  and  for 
otoer  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 
H.R.  109.  A    bill    to    establish    a    National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  110.  A    bill   to   estebllsh   a   National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment   Operations. 
ByMr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  111.  A    bUl    to   estebllsh    a    National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HJl.  112.  A    bin    to    estebllsh    a    National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
HJl.  113.  A    bill    to    establish    a    National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  114.  A    bill    to    estebUsh    a    National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.|t.  115.  A   bill    to   establish    a   National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

ByMr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.B.  116.  A    bill    to   estebUsh    a   National 
CoDMnlsslon  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  pvu-poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  FINDLET: 
HJl.  117.  A   bin   to   estebUsh   a   National 


By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
HJl.  118.  A    bin    to    estebllsh    a   National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  toe  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
B:R.  119.  A   bin   to   estabUsh   a   National 
Commission  of  PubUc  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  HOSM^: 
HJl.  120.  A    bin    to   estebllsh   a   National 
Commission  of  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee. on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  121.  A    bin    to    establish    a    National 
Commission  of  PubUc  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY : 
HJl.  122.  A   bill   to   estabUsh    a   National 
Commission  of  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  123.  A    bin   to    establish   a   National 
Commission  of  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  124.  A    bin    to    estabUsh    a    National 
Commission  of  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 
HJl.  125.  A    bill    to    estabUsh    a   National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
H.R.  126.  A    bill    to    estebllsh    a    National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
HJl.  127.  A   bin   to   estabUsh   a   National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
HJl.  128.  A   bill   to   estebllsh    a   National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  129.  A   bin   to   estebUsh   a   National 
Commission  on  Publltf  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  RE3NECKB: 
HJl.  130.  A    bill    to    estabUsh    a    National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  131.  A   bin    to    establish    a   National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  toe  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Oi>eratlon8. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  132.  A    bill    to    estebllsh    a    National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management,  and  for 
otoer  purposes;  to  toe  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  133.  A    bUl   to   estebllsh   a   National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  toe  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

ByMr.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.  134.  A   bin   to   establish   a    National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  toe  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Tork: 
HJl.  135.   A  bUl   to  establish  a  National 


Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  fcT    Commission  on  PubUc  Management,  and  for 
to  the  Committee  on  Gov-,    other  purposes;  to  toe  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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By  Mr.  STANTON: 

HS.  136.  A  blU  to  establlBh  a  National 
OommUslon  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
otber  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 

enuneut  Operations. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

HJl.  137.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  a  tax 
credit  for  certain  expenses  of  providing 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  Income  by  teachers  for  cer- 
tain expenses  of  advanced  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  certain 
moving  expenses  from  gross  Income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Hit.  140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  Income  for  certain  contribu- 
tions to  the  support  of  an  aged  parent  or 
divorced  mother  vi?ho  Is  not  gainfully  em- 
ployed; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  141.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  certain  expenses  of  child  adoption  shall 
be  treated  as  medical  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authc»lze  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  income  for  certain  expenses 
of  employing  full-time  household  help;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaiw. 

HJl.  143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  autbcurlze  a  tax 
credit  for  employers  for  certain  expenses  of 
providing  training  programs  for  employees 
and  prospective  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 

H.R.  144.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
expenditures  shall  not  exceed  Federal  reve- 
nues, except  In  time  of  welt  or  grave  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress,  and  to 
provide  for  systematic  reduction  of  the 
public  debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

HJl.  145.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  inter- 
pretation governing  questions  of  the  eSect 
of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Hit.  146.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
tXnlted  States  Code  to  establish  certain 
qualifications  for  persons  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  to  provide  that  persons 
who  have  held  certain  Federal  and  State  of- 
fices shall  be  Ineligible  for  appointment  to 
any  Federal  Judgeship  within  6  years  after 
leaving  such  offices;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  147.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  proscribe  travel  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  for  piuposes  of  Inciting 
to  riot  or  committing  other  unlawful  acts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  148.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HSR.  149.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  150.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  certain  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
culties: to  the  Conmilttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SULUVAN: 

HJl.  151.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  p\irpases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.LSNNON: 

HJl.  162.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purxKises;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  DOWNUTG: 

HJl.  153.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

HJl.  154.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DINGEIi: 

H.R.  155.  A  bill  to  promote  and  foster  the 
development  of  a  modern  merchant  marine 
by  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement  and 
modernization  of  metchant  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  166.  A  bin  to  require  the  Inspection 
of  certain  towing  vessels;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HOLIPIELD: 

H.R.  157.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

H.R.  158.  A  bill  to  amend  section  209  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  so  as  to  re- 
quire future  authorization  of  funds  lor  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  159.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an 
independent  Federal  Merchant  Marine  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

HJl.  160.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  by  Inserting 
a  new  title  X  to  authorize  aid  In  developing, 
constructing,  and  operating  privately  owned 
nuclear-powered  merchant  ships;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  161.  A  bill  to  promote  and  foster  the 
development  of  a  modern  merchant  marine 
by  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement  and 
modernization  of  merchant  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  ttte  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  162.  A  bill  to  grant  the  masters  of 
certain  U.S.  vessels  a  lien  on  those  vessels 
for  their  wages  and  for  certain  disburse- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  163.  A  bill  to  prevent  vessels  built  or 
rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carrying 
cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  F^herles. 

HJl.  164.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  reenact 
certain  of  the  shipping  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to  permit  pay- 
ment In  accordance  with  commercial  prac- 
tices for  certain  transportation  services  fur- 
nished for  the  account  of  the  United  States 
upon  presentation  o|  bills  therefor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Mercbant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

HJl.  166.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  vessels  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity by  the  Secretary  cf  Commerce  for  educa- 
tional purposes;  to  tiie  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  167.  A  bill  to  amend  section  331  of 
title  46  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
20,  1918,  relating  to  the  retirement  age  re- 
quirements of  certain  personnel  of  the  Coast 
Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  169.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
benefits  payable  to  widows  of  certain  former 
employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and 
thereafter  to  provide  for  coet-of-Uvlng  In- 


creases In  benefits  payable  to  such  widows 
and  to  such  former  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  170.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Constella- 
tion National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  ol 
Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  171.  A  bill  to  establish  a  NaUonal 
Commission  on  Older  Workers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  172.  A   bin   to*^stabllsh    a   National 
Commission  on  Older  Workers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

H.R.  173.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or 
blindness;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  174.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  a  highway  from  Waycross,  Ga.,  to 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  as  part  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  175.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  a  highway  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  to 
Fulton,  Ky..  as  a  part  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  176.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  In- 
creased amounts  received  as  a  result  of  en- 
actment of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965  to  be  disregarded  In  computing  In- 
come for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  a  veteran's  or  widow's  pension  under 
title  38;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  177.  A  bill  to  create  an  Agricultural 
Research  and  Development  Commission,  to 
provide  for  more  effective  research  progrsmas 
designed  to  expand  markets  for  agricultural 
and  forestry  products,  to  reduce  surpluses, 
to  Increase  farm  Income,  and  to  benefit  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  178.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  at  Jackson,  Miss., 
as  the  "John  Elliott  Rankin  Memorial  Vet- 
erans Hospital";  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

ByMr.  ABBITT: 

H.R.  179.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Washington 
Country  National  Parkway,  and  for  other  piur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

HJl.  180.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  revision 
of  the  boundaries  of  Petersburg  National  Bat- 
tlefield, Va.,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  181.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  a  woman  may  earn  while  receiving 
mother's  Insurance  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  182.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  Appomattox  Manor, 
a  historic  property  In  Hopewell,  Va.,  for  addi- 
tion to  the  Petersburg  National  Battlefield  In 
Virginia,  to  provide  for  a  revision  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  battlefield,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

H.R.  183.  A  bin  to  free  farmers  from  Gov- 
ernment control;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  184.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

HJl.  186.  A  bin  to  amend  section  S33  of 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  bring 
up  to  December  31,  1962,  the  cutoff  point  for 
stock  and  securities  acquired  by  the  liquidat- 
ing corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ullnols: 

HJl.  186.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  to  make  use  of  automatic 
data  processing  techniques  and  equipment  in 
the  performance  of  its  functions;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  187.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Western  Division  of 
the  Northern  District  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
may  hold  coiu-t  at  Rockford,  lU.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  188.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
students  pursuing  programs  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and 
of  correctional  treatment  of  law  violators; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  189.  A  bin  to  provide  additional  read- 
jiistment  assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  190.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  property  In  square  758  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the 
grounds  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiirt  Build- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  191.  A  bin  to  provide  needed  addi- 
tional means  for  the  residents  of  rural 
America  to  achieve  equality  of  opportunity 
by  authorizing  the  making  of  grants  for  com- 
prehensive planning  for  public  services  and 
development  In  community  development 
districts  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  192.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  there- 
under, m  the  case  of  an  Individual  otherwise 
eligible  for  home  health  services  of  the  type 
which  may  be  provided  away  from  his  home, 
for  the  costs  of  transportation  to  and  from 
the  place  where  such  services  are  provided;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  193.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  fa- 
cilitate the  deduction  from  gross  Income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (In- 
cluding certain  travel)  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  prov- 
ing entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  194.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income  cer- 
tain reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  195.  A  bin  to  amend  section  112  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove 
the  dollar  celling  on  the  amount  of  combat 
pay  received  by  commissioned  officers  which 
may  be  excluded  from  gross  Income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  196.  A  bin  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  make  a  separate  ac- 
counting of  funds  requested  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  programs  and 
activities  that  primarily  stabilize  farm  In- 
come and  those  that  primarily  benefit  con- 
sumers, businessmen,  and  the  general  public, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

HJl.  197.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  flat  fee 
for  services  performed  In  connection  with 
the  arrival  In,  or  departure  from,  the  United 
States  of  a  private  aircraft  or  private  vessel, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  198.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments,  to  provide  the  States  with 
additional  financial  resources  to  Improve 
elementary  and  secondary  education  by  re- 
turning a  portion  of  the  Federal  revenue  to 
the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ifeans. 

H.R.  199.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  anow  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  for  tuition,  fees,  or  servlcea  to 


certain  public  and  private  Institutions  of 
higher  education  or  for  occupational  train- 
ing or  retraining;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Me^ns. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HJl.  200.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (2 
U.S.C.  194)  so  as  to  clarify  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  certifying  reports  of  contempts 
under  section  102  of  such  Revised  Statutes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
HJl.  201.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  2734  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
the  use  of  officers  of  any  of  the  services  or 
qualified  attorneys  on  claims  commissions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2734a  of  title  10  to  authorize  use  of 
Coast  Guard  appropriations  for  certain 
claims  settlements  arising  out  of  Coast 
Guard  activities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  202.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  2735  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  finality  of  settlement  effected  under 
sections  2732.  2733,  2734,  2734a,  2734b.  or 
2736  (76  Stat.  767);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  203.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2734a  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
settlement,  vmder  International  agreements, 
of  certain  claims  Incident  to  the  noncombat 
activities  of  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  204.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  2  of  the  act  of  September  25.  1962, 
to  protect  the  rights  and  Interests  of  in- 
jured parties  whose  hospital,  medical,  sur- 
gical, or  dental  care  or  treatment  give  rise  to 
an  Independent  right  of  recovery  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  against  tortlously 
liable  third  persons,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  205.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (f ) 
of  section  715  of  title  32  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  Increase  from  $1,000  to  $2,600  the 
authority  for  the  settlement  of  claims  which 
may  be  delegated  to  an  officer  of  the  Army 
or  the  Air  Force  or  to  a  civilian  attorney,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  206.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2733  of 
title  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  to  Include 
authority  for  the  settlement  of  claims  inci- 
dent to  the  noncombat  activity  of  the  Coast 
Guard  whUe  It  Is  operating  ^  a  service  In 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  to  Increase 
the  authority  which  may  be  delegated  to  an 
officer  or  clvUlan  attorney  under  subsection 
(g)  of  section  2733  from  $1,000  to  $2,600,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  207.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  large 
prototype  desalting  plant,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  208.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant   Marine   Act,    1936,  to   create   an 
Independent  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.209.  A   bin   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  to  control  wa- 
ter pollution  by  permitting  the  deduction  of 
expendltiu*es  for  the  construction,  erection, 
InstaUatlon,  or  acquisition  of  such  treatment 
works;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Meaiu. 

H.R.  210.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  Individ- 
ual may  deduct  amounts  paid  for  his  higher 
education,  or  for  the  higher  education  of  any 
of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
H.R.  211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 


enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  credit  against 
Income  tax  for  an  employer  who  employs 
older  persons  In  his  trade  or  busmess;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  212.  A  bill  to  amend  to  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  expenses  of  pro- 
viding training  programs  for  employees  and 
prospective  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  213.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of-Uv- 
Ing  Increases  In  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  214.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
In  the  computation  of  accredited  service  of 
periods  of  service  performed  as  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  New  England  Interstate  Water 
Pollution  Control  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CIvU  Service. 

HJl.  216.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  217.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  American  sening  price  In 
the  case  of  certain  footwear  of  rubber  or 
plastics;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  218.  A  bill  to  amend  section  112  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove 
the  dollar  celling  on  the  amount  of  combat 
pay  received  by  commissioned  officers  which 
may  be  excluded  from  gross  Income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  219.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  system  for  the 
return  of  Federal  income  tax  revenues  to  the 
States  to  be  used  exclusively  for  educational 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.220.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  grants  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
the  construction  or  modernization  of  certain 
correctional  Izistltutlons;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  221.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  87  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  kined  In  action  shaU  be  con- 
tinued through  the  end  of  the  month  In 
which  their  death  occurs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  222.  A  bin  to  provide  that  U.S.  pay- 
ments  to  the  United  Nations  shaU  not  be 
used  for  programs  contrary  to  the  poUdes 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  223.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Medical  School, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  224.  A  bill  to  correct  inequities  in  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Retired 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  and  In 
other  laws  governing  civil  service  retirement 
benefits  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CIvU  Service. 

HJl.  225.  A  bin  to  provide  more  effective 
control  of  lobbying  activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  226.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Code  of  ItCllltary  Justice  to  broaden  the  pro- 
tections afforded  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  227.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  222  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide  for  as- 
sistance to  the  widows  of  servicemen;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  228.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  congres- 
sional Budgetary  Information  Service  to  pro- 
mote fiscal  responsibility  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Qovemment 
Operations. 
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HJl  229.  A  bUl  to  further  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
to  provide  that  Federal  buUdlng  shall  be 
designated  and  constructed  to  maximize 
fallout  protection  and  that  non-Federal  con- 
struction financed  In  whole  or  In  part  with 
Federal  funds  may  be  designated  to  maxi- 
mize fallout  protection;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  230.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  programs  of  research  and  experi- 
mentation in  crime  prevention  and  detection. 
and  for  the  training  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

HJl.  231.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faclUty  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses- to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl  232  A  blU  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
exemptions  on  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 

'*^R.  233.  A  bill  to  establish  active  duty 
medical  and  dental  officer  strengths  in  the 
Air  Force  to  achieve  comparable  opportuni- 
ties m  all  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  234.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  interior  to  accept  donations  of  certain 
lands  when  beneficial  to  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  .,       , 

HR  235.  A  bUl  to  exclude  in  national 
cemeteries  the  burial  of  persons  convicted 
of  treason  and  slmUar  crimes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR  236.  A  bill  to  assure  adequate  grave 
sites  for  overseas  wartime  veterans  In 
Arlington  National  Cemetery;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR  237  A  bUl  to  establish  the  U.S. 
AKency  for  World  Peace  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

H  R  238.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shaU  relmbvtrse  the  States  for  that 
portion  of  the  construction  cost  of  certain 
schools  which  Is  attributable  to  Negroes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR  239.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  author- 
ized Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  as  the  John 
p.  Kennedy  Canal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  ,„   _  ... 

HJl  240  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States"  code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  conduct  a  special  educational 
training  and  physical  rehabUltatlon  pro- 
gram for  persons  vrtth  educational  or  physical 
deficiencies  to  enable  them  to  serve  effec- 
tively in  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H  B  241.  A  bin  to  provide  assistance  to  in- 
dividuals with  low  Incomes  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  Income  tax  on  Individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl  242.  A  blU  to  facilitate  the  procure- 
ment of  physicians  and  dentists  fosr  the 
Armed  Forces  by  establishing  scholarships, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H  R  243.  A  bill  to  amend  section  611  ol  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed to  equalize  the  retired  pay  of  certain  of- 
ficers of  the  uniformed  services  retired  jalor 
to  June  1, 1968,  under  the  same  law  and  with 
the  same  service:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services . 

HJl  244  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  deductions 
for  persons  engaged  In  trade  or  business  who 
provide  new  Jobs  for  the  sklUed  and  for  all 
persons  who  provide  new  Jobs  for  domestics 
and  the  unskUled;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  ^      ,,  -,   .j 

HJl  245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  for  Increased  ellglWUty 
for  and  greater  utllUatlon  of  the  displaced 
business  disaster  loan  program  established 
under  section  7(b)  (3)  of  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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H.R.  246.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  re- 
marriage of  a  widower  or  parent,  or  the  mar- 
riage of  a  child,  shall  not  prevent  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  if  the  marriage  is  annulled; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  B.  247.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Community  Senior  Service  Corps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  248.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  shelter  in  Federal  structures, 
to  authorize  payment  toward  the  construc- 
tion or  modification  of  approved  public  shel- 
ter space,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  249.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  award  of 
contracts  by  the  United  States  to  certain 
persons;     to    the    Committee    on    Veterans 

A  ff  a  irs 

H  R  250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Actlvltlae. 

HR  251.  A  bUl  to  encourage  the  States 
to  hold  preferential  primary  elections  for 
the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  Office 
of  President,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

HR.  252.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Institute  to  be  a  graduate  school  for  ad- 
vanced studies  m  American  government  for 
selected  individuals  of  outstanding  ability 
to  pursue  advanced  studies  In  American  po- 
litical theory,  methods,  and  Institutions  In 
preparation  for  public  service  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  , 

HR  253.  A  bin   to   permit   the   release  of 
certain  veterans  from  liability  to  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  loans  made,  guaranteed 
or  msured  under  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 

Aff  olrg 

HJl  254.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  10.  14,  32, 
and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  255.  A  bin  to  provide  for  special  pro- 
grams for  workers  46  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR  256.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  to 
provide  for  programs  of  Job  training  and 
education  of  Inmates  of  correctional  insti- 
tutions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

^H  R.  257.  A  bill  t©  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish 
a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Colunjbla. 
approved  March  3,  1901,  relating  to  land- 
lords and  tenants,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

HJi  258.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of  re- 
search, study  and  surveys,  documentation, 
and  description  of  the  natural  environmen- 
tal systems  of  the  Uiilted  Stetes  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  understanding  and  evaluating  the 
condition  of  these  systems  and  to  provide  in- 
formation to  those  concerned  virlth  natural 
resources  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BERRTT : 
HR.  259.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  661  or 
title   18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  the  punishment  for  larceny  of  Uve- 
stock  shall  be  the  same  as  the  punishment 
for  larceny  of  property  of  a  value  exceeding 
$100-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   BINGHAM: 
HJl  260.  A  bin  %o  amend  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  relating  to  the 
discontinuance  or  change  of  certain  opera- 
tlona  or  services  of  common  carriers  by  rau. 
in  oriler  to  require  the  Interstate  Commerce 


Commission  to  give  fiUl  consideration  to  all 
financial  assistance  available  before  permit- 
ting any  such  discontinuance  or  change;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  261.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter 
service  in  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  ^       ,     .. 

H  R.  262.  A  bin  to  permit  a  State  to  elect 
to  use  funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  purposes  of  urban  mass  transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HR.  263.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Law  Schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  264.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  benefits  payable  thereunder, 
to  raise  the  wage  base,  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  In  such  benefits,  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  the  benefits  payable  to  wid- 
ows, to  provide  for  contributions  to  the  so- 
cial security  trust  funds  from  the  general 
revenues,  to  otherwise  extend  and  Improve 
the  Insurance  system  established  by  such 
title,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR. 265.  A  bin  to  provide  time  off  duty  for 
Government  employees  to  comply  with  reli- 
gious obligations  prescribed  by  religious  de- 
nominations of  which  such  employees  are 
bona  fide  members;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  266.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  anow  teachers  to  deduct 
from  gross  Income  the  expenses  Incurred  In 
pursuing  courses  for  academic  credit  and 
degrees  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  Including  certain  travel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  267.  A  bin  to  designate  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  as  the  Paul  H. 
Douglas  National  Lakeshore;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
HJl.  268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  gift  to  an 
educational  institution  to  l)e  deducted  as  a 
charitable  contribution  even  though  it  Is 
made  to  provide  a  scholarship  for  a  specified 
individual,  so  long  as  such  individual  is  not 
a  relative  of  the  donor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  269.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  review  the  report  on  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  In  Louisiana 
and  Texas  to  determine  whether  certain 
modifications  should  be  made  in  that  proj- 
ect; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  270.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  for  employ- 
ment in  an  excluded  category  which  follows 
employment  subject  to  the  act  without  a 
break  In  service  of  30  days  or  less,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  271.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  272.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  during 
which  amounts  transferred  from  the  em- 
ployment security  administration  account  in 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  to  State  ac- 
counts may  be  used  by  the  States  for  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  273.  A  bill  to  amend  section  37  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  equalize 
for  all  taxpayers  the  amount  which  may  be 
taken  Into  account  In  computing  the  retire- 
ment income  credit  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  274.  A  bin  to  grant  an  additional  in- 
come tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  supporting 
a  dependent  who  is  blind  or  otherwise  perma- 
nently and  totany  disabled;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HH.  278.  A  bill  to  amend  section  72  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  re- 
tired employees  to  elect  use  of  either  sub- 


section (b)  or  subsection  (d)  to  report  In- 
come from  employees'  annuities;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  276.  A  bUI  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  Items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  277.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  278.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
in  the  southern  portion  of  Louisiana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  279.  A  bill  to  provide  increases  in  an- 
nuities granted  under  the  Panama  Canal 
Construction  Service  Annuity  Act  of  May  29. 
1944;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.280.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1946;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.281.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy,  to 
conduct  research  to  develop  an  integrated 
body  of  operational  knowledge  in  the  poUtl- 
cal,  psychological,  economic,  technological, 
and  organizational  areas  to  increase  the  non- 
mllltary  capabilities  of  the  United  States  in 
the  global  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communism,  to  educate  and  train  Govern- 
ment personnel  and  private  citizens  to  un- 
derstand and  Implement  this  body  of  knowl- 
edge, and  also  to  provide  education  and 
training  for  foreign  students  in  these  areas 
of  knowledge  under  appropriate  conditions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
H.R.  282.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that,  for 
purposes  of  section  270  thereof,  certain  In- 
come is  to  be  Included  as  Income  from  a 
trade  or  business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  283.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  widening 
of  the  channel  of  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway  in  the  vicinity  of  Wagoner  Bridge 
on  Bayou  Baratarla  In  Jefferson  Parish,  La.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  284.  A  bin  to  amend  sectloif  302(b) 
(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  285.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  pro- 
vision of  a  deduction  for  expenditures  for 
reconversion  of  structures  in  a  slum  clear- 
ance program  or  rehabilitation  project;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  286.  A  bill  to  permit  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  dlcyandiamide  pursuant  to  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the 
abatement  of  water  and  air  pollution  by  per- 
mitting the  amortization  for  income  tax 
purposes  of  the  cost  of  abatement  works 
over  a  period  of  36  months;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  288.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  limitations 
with  respect  to  relocation  payments  made  for 
moving  expenses  of  persons  and  businesses 
displaced  by  highway  construction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  289.  A  bin  to  amend  section  201(d)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  quota  numbers  transferred  to  the 
Immigration  pool  shall  be  available  for  Is- 
suance of  visas  to  nonpreference  immigrant 
aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  290.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(a) 
(14)  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act 
to  waive  the  labor  certification  requirement 
with  respect  to  nonpreference  Immigrant 
aliens  from  any  Communist  or  Communist- 


dominated  coimtry  or  area;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  291.  A  blU  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidumping 
Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  293.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  g;ro8S  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  piu-suing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.294.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the  Insurance  system  established  by  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  295.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  296.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion in  the  computation  of  accredited 
service  of  certain  periods  of  sick  leave,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  297.  A  bin  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn  whUe 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  298.  A  bill  to  restore  non-service-con- 
nected veterans'  pensions  which  have  been 
reduced  or  eliminated  because  of  the  receipt 
of  Increased  social  security  benefits;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  299.  A  bin  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  300.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  training  programs  for  employees 
and  prospective  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  301.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of-living 
Increases  In  the  benefits  payable  thereunder; 
and  to  provide  that  any  such  Increases  shall 
not  be  considered  as  Income  for  purposes  of 
determining  eligibility  for  veterans'  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  302.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain  expenses 
Incurred  In  providing  higher  education;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  304.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  treatment  works  to  control  water  and 
air  pollution  by  permitting  the  deduction  of 
expenditures  for  the  construction,  erection, 
installation,  or  acquisition  of  such  treat- 
ment works;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  306.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
In  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


H.R.  307.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  transpor- 
tation or  use  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, with  unlawful  or  fraudulent  intent, 
of  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  lost,  stolen, 
wrongfully  appropriated,  unauthorized,  re- 
voked, or  canceled  credit  cards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.R.  308.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments,  to  provide  the  States  with 
additional  financial  resources  to  Improve  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  return- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Federal  revenue  to  the 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.P.309.  A  bin  to  designate  dam  B  and 
Its  reservoir  on  the  Neches  River,  Tex.,  as 
the  Town  Bluff  Dam  and  the  B.  A.  Steln- 
hagen  Lake,  resp>ectlvely;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  deduc- 
tion of  certain  education  expenses  of  teach- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornla: 
H.R.  312.  A  bin  to  mobilize  and  utilize  the 
scientific  and  engineering  manpower  of  the 
Nation  to  employ  systems  analysis  and  sys- 
tems engineering  to  help  to  fully  employ  the 
Nation's  manpower  resources  to  solve  na- 
tional problems;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.  313.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  to  make  use  of  automatic 
data  processing  techniques  and  equipment 
In  the  performance  of  its  functions;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  AdnUnlstratlon. 

H.R.  314.  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
HJl.  315.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1072(2) 
(F)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  In- 
clude adoptive  parents  within  the  category 
of  dependents  eligible  for  medical  care;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROYHUi.  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  require  certain  safety  devices  on 
household  refrigerators  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce,"  approved  August  2,  1956;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  317.  A  bin  to  provide  elective  cover- 
age under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system  for  all  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Instrimientalitles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  318.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  319.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  320.  A  bill  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedure  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: to  the  Committee  on  the,  iSstrlct  of 
Columbia.  -  " 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R.  321.  A  bni  to  amend  titles  X  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit 
blind  persons  to  earn  up  to  (300  a  month 
without  any  reduction  In  the  aid  payable  to 
them  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  322.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  State 
of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  323.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shaU  make  no  payments  or  contrlbu- 
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Uozu  to  the  United  Nattons  for  furnishing 
aulatance  to  Commvinlrt  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  ASalrs. 

HJl.  824.  A  toUl  to  establish  rules  of  Inter- 
pretation governing  questions  of  the  effect 
of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  remove  all  UmltaUons 
upon  the  amount  of  the  deduction  allowed  a 
taxpayer  for  medical,  dental,  and  related  ex- 
penses;   to   the   Committee   on  Ways   and 

HJl.  328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct  certain  expenses  paid  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  Ws  education,  or  the  education 
of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his  dependents,  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  learning;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Hit.  337.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of-liv- 
ing Increases  In  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  make  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment because  of  age  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  329.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  for  addition  to  the  Adams  Na- 
tional Historic  Site;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  330.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  transportation 
of  mall  at  no  cost  to  the  sender  to  and  from 
the  United  States  and  combat  areas  overseas 
as  designated  by  the  President,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  American  selling  price  In 
the  case  of  certain  footwear  of  rubber  or 
plastics;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  332.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
HJl.  333.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  application 
or  exercise  of  monopoly  power  by  employers 
and  labor  organizations  In  employing  or  rep- 
resenting labor,  to  amend  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  ol  California: 
HJl. 334.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to 
protect  the  rights  of  employees  and  employ- 
ers, In  Industries  affecting  commerce,  to  enter 
Into  union  shop  agreements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  336.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  establish  a  national  system  of 
minimum  retirement  payments  for  all  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  Individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  336.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  historic 
San  Francisco  Mint  shall  be  made  a  national 
monument;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HJl.  337.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)(4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  338.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  339.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation  to 
survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  340.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  conduct 
Of  certain  research  and  development  through 
the  Coast  Guard  in  order  to  develop  an  ef- 
fective electronic  guidance  system:    to  the 


Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  341.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health   Service   Act  to  protect   the   public 
from   unsanitary   milk   and   milk   products 
shipped  in  Interstate  commerce,  without  un- 
duly burdening  such  ccanmerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
HH.  342.  A  bin  to  amind  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual  may   deduct   amounts   paid   for   his 
higher  education,  or  for  the  higher  education 
of  any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  343.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  344.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  in  southern  New  Jersey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Aflbirs. 

HJl.  345.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  shall  acquire  additional  land 
for  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery,  N.J.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  348.  A  bill  to  permit  the  burial  in  na- 
tional cemeteries  of  mothers  and  fathers  of 
deceased  servicemen  or  veterans  who  died 
leaving  no  spouse  or  minor  child  entitled  to 
be  buried  In  a  national  cemetery;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  347.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national  vet- 
erans' cemetery  system  consisting  of  all  ceme- 
teries of  the  United  States  In  which  veterans 
of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be  burled; 
to  the  Committee  on  interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  348.  A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board-Admlnlstratlon,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  349.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  contracting 
for  the  construction  of  vessels  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  at  places  outside  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  350.  A  bill  to  provide  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  American  Ship- 
building; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  351.  A  bill   for  the  establishment   of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee   on    Government   Operations. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.352.  A  bill   to  amend   title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  353.  A  bill  to  provide  flood  control  on 
the  Big  South  Fork,  Ctimberland  River  Basin; 
to   the   Committee    an   Public  Works. 

H.R.  354.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  fish  hatchery  below  but 
as  near  the  Wolf  Ore*  Dam,  on  the  Cumber- 
land River,  near  Jamestown.  Ky..  as  Is  feasi- 
ble and  practicable;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  355.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  public  agencies  and  to 
private,  nonprofit  organlzat'ons  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  comprehensive  family 
planning  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  356.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
pension  payable  to  Soanlsh-Amerlcai  War 
veterans;  to  the  Qommlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

.  H.R.  357.  A  bill  t«  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Seciirlty  Act  to  provide  a  20  percent 
Increase  in  beneflta  with  a  minimum  pri- 


mary benefit  of  $70,  to  permit  both  men  and 
women  to  retire  thereunder  with  f  uU  beneflU 
at  age  60,  and  to  authorize  payment  of 
widow's  Insurance  benefits  regardless  of  age 
In  the  case  of  vridows  (otherwise  eligible) 
whose  Income  is  within  specified  limits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 
HR.358.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  aUow  the  owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate 
the  cost  of  rehabUltatlng  or  restoring  such 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.369.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  expenses 
paid  by  him  for  the  education  of  any  of  his 
dependents  at  an  ins*.ltution  of  higher  learn- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  to  prohibit  the  use  In  the  commis- 
sion of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  transported 
in  interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  amount 
aUowed  as  a  child-care  deduction,  and  to 
eUmlnate  the  Income  celUng  on  ellglbiUty  for 
such  deduction;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
HR  362.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HR.  363.  A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H  R  364.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
tirement of  the  pubUc  debt  by  setting  aside 
the  first  3  percent  of  the  budget  receipts  of 
the  United  States  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
sole   purpose    of   retirement   of ^  obligations 
counted  as  part  of  the  pubUc  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H  R  365.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  t!afsPOrt»«°^ 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  ceriialn  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  ,  t^. 
HR  366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H  R  367.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  return  of 
obscene  mall  matter;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR  368.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  free  guide 
service  for  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

HJl  369.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  purchase  or  hire 
by  the  Postmaster  General  of  vehicles  for 
mall  delivery  which  are  manufactured  out- 
side the  United  States  other  than  vehicles 
owned  by  postal  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR  370.  A  bin  to  terminate  price  sup- 
ports on  tobacco;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HR.371.  A  bin  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  fiag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  372.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, travel  and  transportation  allowances 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  in 
connection  with  emergency  leave,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


HJl.  373-  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  manufactxires' 
excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles  and 
trucks;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  37*-  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pxirsuing  coxirses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  375.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  incentive 
lor  the  employment  of  physically  handi- 
capped workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  376.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
tuition  payments  be  treated  as  charitable 
contributions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  377.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  ben- 
efits (when  based  upon  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  will  be  payable  to  men  at 
age  63  and  to  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  378.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include  Michigan 
among  the  States  which  may  obtain  social 
security  coverage,  under  State  agreement, 
for  State  and  local  policemen  and  firemen; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

H.R.  379.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
with  adjusted  gross  Income  of  $7,600  or  less  a 
deduction  for  the  expenses  of  tuition  and 
certain  other  fees  and  charges  paid  by  him 
for  his  education  or  the  education  of  his 
spouse  or  any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  380.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  all 
transportation  furnished  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  traveling  In  uniform  on  official 
leave,  furlough,  or  pass  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons  by  air; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  aUow  an  Individual  to 
deduct,  for  Income  tax  purposes,  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  him  for  transportation 
to  and  from  work;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  382.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  tax 
adjustment  for  small  business  and  for  per- 
sons engaged  In  small  business;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  383.  A  bin  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Conunlsslon  on  Noxloiis  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.384.  A  blU  to  amend  titie  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,000  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  titie;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  385.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
HJl.  386.  A  bill  to  provide  uniform,  fair, 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons,  busi- 
nesses, or  farms  displaced  by  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  387.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  additional  funds  necessary  for  acqui- 
sition of  land  at  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  In  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  388.  A  bin  to  more  effectively  prohibit 
discrimination  in  emplojrment  because  of 
race,  color,  reUgion,  sex,  or  national  origin, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HJl.  389.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  the  village 
of  River  Forest,  in.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  390.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  vUlage 
of  River  Forest,  lU.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcltu^. 

H.R.  391.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  aUow  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  trcUnlng  programs  for  employees 
and  prospective  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  aUowable  with  respect  to  faclUties 
to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  to  en- 
courage the  construction  of  such  facilities, 
and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  such  faclUtles  within  a  period  of 
from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  393.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLMER: 
HJl.  394.  A  bin  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  establish- 
ing quantitative  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  hardwood  plywood;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  395.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  rules  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  effect  of  acts  of  Congress  on 
State  laws;  to  limit  the  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  In  certain  cases;* 
and  to  provide  that  confessions  and  other 
evidence  shall  be  admissible  in  U.S.  courts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  396.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  contracting 
for  the  construction  of  vessels  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  at  places  outside  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  397.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  Inter- 
pretation governing  questions  of  the  effect  of 
acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirement of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  399.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  cerUin 
real  property   to  the  city  of  Batavia.  N.Y.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  400.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  vrith  respect  to  contempt 
citations  In  the  case  of  witnesses  before  con- 
gressional  committees,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.401.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
entation to  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  a  flag  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  their  retirement,  discharge,  or  re- 
lease; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  402.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  403.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  at  Westfield, 
Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  404.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income  cer- 
tain reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  405.  A  bin  to  establish  a  national 
poUcy  and  program  with  respect  to  wild 
predatory  mammals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.406.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  poei- 
tlons  in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


H.R.  407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Diatrict  of 
Columbia  AlcohoUc  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
prohibit  the  sales  of  alcohoUc  beverages  to 
persons  under  21  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  408.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Waya 
and  Means. 

H.R.  409.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal  re- 
qulremenU  for  Ucenses  In  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  410.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aUow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  expenses 
incurred  in  providing  higher  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  411.  A  bin  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  Installment  sales  when  a  tax- 
payer changes  from  the  accrual  to  the  In- 
stallment basis  of  reporting  proflta;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  412.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
HJl.  413.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service 

H.R.414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  faculties  to  control  water  and  air 
poUution  by  allowing  a  tax  credit  for  ex- 
penditures Incurred  In  constructing  such  fa- 
cilities and  by  permitting  the  deduction,  or 
amortization  over  a  period  of  1  to  6  years, 
of  such  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  415.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  anow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  exper^es  in- 
curred In  pursuing  covuses  lor  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  including  certain  travel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  416.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  desecration 
of  the  fiag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  417.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  vrith  respect  to  the  payment  of 
postal  money  orders;  .to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  418.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  419.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Iitorine  Act.  1936.  to  create  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  and  for 
other  ptuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Ksheries. 

H.R.420.  A  bill  to  amend  section  107  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  jM-ovlde 
that  a  portion  of  the  compensation  of  chap- 
lalnj  employed  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  a  rental  allow- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  421.  A  bin  to  amend  titie  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faciUty  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce vrtth  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  clvn  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS; 
H.R.422.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  American  Man- 
power and  National  Security;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

HJl.  423.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  the  waiver 
of  the  2 -year  foreign  residence  requirement 
in  the  case  of  certain  exchange  visiton  who 
cannot  return  to  the  country  of  their  origin 
because  of  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of 
political  beUefs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJt  424.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  lor 
income  tax  purposes,  in  tbe  case  of  a  dU- 
abled  individual,  lor  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional   exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  U  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
HJl.425.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions m  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJt  426.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  obscene  mall  matter;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  427.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Nebraska  mldstate  division. 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.428.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.429.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR  430.  A  bin  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR. 431-  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended.  In  order  to  make 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  unjtist  dis- 
crimination against  and  undue  burden  upon 
Interstate  commerce,  certain  property  tax 
assessments  of  common  carrier  property, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  432.  A  bin  to  protect  consumers  by  re- 
quiring that  imported  meat  and  meat  food 
products  made  in  whole  or  in  part  with  im- 
ported meat  bear  a  label  showing  the  coun- 
try of  origin  of  such  imported  meat;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Compensation  Act  of  1955  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  descriptions  and  salary 
levels  of  mall  handlers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  434.  A  bin  to  require  that  motorbuses 
be  equipped  with  seat  belts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  435.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  without 
deductions  from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
CommiUee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  436.  A  bill  to  grant  officers  and  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Act  of 
January  16,  1883,  the  opportunity  to  examine 
and  reply  to  certain  evaluations  of  their  pro- 
motion qualifications,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HH.  437.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  the  writing  of  the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Hit.  438.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  franked  mall 
covers  of  Members  of  Congress,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HR. 439.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution of  June  15,  1934,  to  enlarge  the  func- 
Uons  of  the  Uj8.  Territories  Expansion 
Memorial  Commission  to  provide  for  the  en- 
couragement of  pubUc  appreciation  of  the 
inspiring  heritage  given  to  our  country  by 
the  explorers  and  developers  of  the  American 
West;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

HH.  440.  A  bin  to  provide  an  equitable  sys- 
tem for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;   to 


the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
ScrvlCG 

H.R.441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 4,  196 1  (Public  Law  87-383),  so  as  to 
permit  the  use  within  Canada  of  certain 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  such  act  for 
the  conservation  of  migratory  waterfowl;  to 
the    Committee    on   Merchant   Marine    and 

IJH  (s  Vk  Off  0O 

H.R.  442.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  t©  provide  cost-of-living 
Increases  In  the  Insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  , 

HR.  443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the 
abatement  of  water  acd  air  pollution  by  per- 
mitting the  amortlaatlon  for  Income  tax 
purposes  of  the  cost  of  abatement  works  over 
a  period  of  36  months;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  445.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1»54  to  provide  that  all 
transportation  furnished  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  traveling  In  uniform  on  official 
leave,  furlough,  or  p*ss  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons  by  air; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  446.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  year  1968  as  International  Hu- 
man Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  447.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  reciprocal  mail- 
ing privileges  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain countries  from  which  foreign  assistance 
is  withheld;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  448.  A  bill  ta  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  pro- 
vide additional  choice  of  health  benefits 
plans,  and  for  othar  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offioe  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.449.  A  bill  to  designate  Columbus 
Day,  the  12th  day  of  October  In  each  year,  a 
legal  holiday;  to  il^e  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 1 

H.R.  450.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program  to 
advance  the  humane  care,  comfort,  and  wel- 
fare of  laboratory  animals  used  in  scientific 
study;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  452.  A  bill  »*  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  and  rural  carriers  in  the 
postal  field  service  on  a  merit  basis,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  453.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  by  returning  to  the  States 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  Income  taxes  col- 
lected therein;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  454.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation  to 
survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  455.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  the  annuities  and  pensions 
(and  lump-sum  payments)  which  are  pay- 
able thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  456.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  457.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H Ji.  458.  A  bin  to  establish  a  uniform  na- 
tional poUcy  concerning  property  rights  in 
inventions  made  through  the  expenditure  of 
pubUc  funds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  459.  A    bill    to    amend    the    National 
Science  Foundation   Act   of   1950   to   make 
changes  and  improvements  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for   other  pxirposes;    to   the  Committee   on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  460.  A   bUl    to   provide   for   improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clvn  Service. 
H.R.  461.  A  bni  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  from  2  to  2Vi  per- 
cent   the    retirement    multiplication    factor 
used  m  computmg  annuities  of  certain  em- 
ployees engaged  in  hazardous  duties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.462.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  463.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
Uon  of  average  pay  for  retirement  purposes 
and  the  computation  of  retirement  annui- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R  464.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  group  life 
insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment Insurance  for  Federal  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  . 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  465.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  466.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Study  and  Reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral Budget;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

HR.  467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2,  1890.  to  make  the  antitrust  laws  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  applicable  to 
the  business  of  organized  profefslonal  base- 
ball-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  468.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3402  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  recognition  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America,  Inc.,  for  the  prosecution  of  veterans' 
claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter.ins'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  469.  A  bin  to  provide  that  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  shan  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  branching  restrictions  as 
are  applicable  to  competing  State  chartered 
institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
H.R.  470.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Pharr  Mu- 
nicipal Bridge  Corp.  to  construct,  maintain. 
and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio 
Grande  near  Pharr,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.471.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Donna- 
Rio  Bravo  Bridge  Co.  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio 
Grande  near  Donna,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  472.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  purchase  certain  land  from 
Texas  Southmost  College,  Brownsville,  Tex.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJi.  473.  A  bill  to  provide  that  disabled 
individuals  entitled  to  monthly  cash  benefits 
under  section  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
and  individuals  retired  lor  disability  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  shall 
be  eligible  for  health  Insurance  benefita  under 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with- 


out regard  to  their  age;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  474.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  dlstvu-bance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  475.  A  bni   to  amend  section  312   of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANET : 
H.R.  476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income    tax   to   individuals   for   certain   ex- 
penses incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK : 
H.R.  477.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the   Interior   to   construct,   operate,   and 
maintain  the  Olalla  division  of  the  Umpqua 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  procedures 
to  relieve  domestic  industries  and  workers 
Injured  by  Increased  imports  from  low- wage 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  479.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(e)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  investigate 
the  effect  of  foreign  competition  on  domestic 
employment  when  a  complaint  is  filed  by  an 
employer  or  labor  organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  480.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 4,  1961,  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  wet- 
lands for  conservation  of  migratory  water- 
fowl, to  extend  for  an  additional  8  years  the 
period  during  which  fvmds  may  be  appro- 
priated under  that  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  4«1.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  to  provide  that  no 
land  contained  In  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system  shall  be  sold,  transferred  for 
any  other  use,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  482.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
16,  1954.  relating  to  hunting  stamps  for  the 
taking  of  migratory  waterfowl,  to  require  a 
hunting  stamp  for  the  taking  of  any  other 
migratory  bird,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

HR.483.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  with  respect  to  wild  pred- 
atory mammals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

HR. 484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  require  certain 
permits  for  exploring  or  mining  oil  and  gas 
underlying  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  485.  A  bill  to  require  certain  vessels 
operating  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  to  conform  to  standards  of 
waste  disposal;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  486.  A  bill  to  expand  and  Improve 
existing  law  and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling pollution  from  vessels  and  certain 
other  sources  In  the  Great  Lakes  and  other 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
1,  1958,  in  order  to  prevent  or  minimize  In- 
Jury  to  fish  and  wUdllfe  from  the  use  of 
Insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and 
pesticides,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the 


Committee      on      Merchant      Marine      and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.488.  A  blU  to  provide  for  advance 
consultation  with  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  with  State  wildlife  agencies  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  any  Federal  program 
Involving  the  use  of  pesticides  or  other 
chemicals  designed  for  mass  biological  con- 
trols; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

HJl.489.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  polar  bear  and  walrus  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  adequate  conservation 
measures;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  490.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  with  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  land  and  Interests  in  land  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  491.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  money  allocated  for  Fed- 
eral purposes  for  easements  for  pubhc  access; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  493.  A  bill  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  for  a  national  scenic  rivers  system,  to 
provide  a  procedure  for  adding  additional 
pubUc  lands  and  other  lands  to  the  system, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  authority  to  enforce 
abatement  of  pollution,  to  provide  for  filing 
of  notice  with  respect  to  discharge  of  matter 
into  interstate  or  navigable  waters  and  to  re- 
quire permits  to  regulate  such  discharge  of 
matter,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

KM.  495.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  estab- 
lishing standards  of  decomposablllty  for  pes- 
ticides which  present  a  substantial  hazard  to 
the  pubUc  health  because  of  their  failure  to 
decompose;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  496.  A  bill  to  provide  full  and  fair  dis- 
closure of  the  nature  of  Interests  In  real  estate 
subdivisions  sold  through  the  malls  and  in- 
struments of  transportation  or  communica- 
tion In  Interstate  commerce,  and  to  prevent 
frauds  In  the  sale  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
15,  1935,  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
moneys  In  the  migratory  bird  conservation 
ftmd,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  to  make  construction  and 
operation  differential  subsidies  available  to 
persons  engaged  In  certain  commerce  on  the 
Great  Lakes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal  re- 
quirement for  licenses  in  the  safety  and  spe- 
cial radio  services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Comnxerce. 

HJl.  500.  A  bin  to  provide  that  where  the 
entitlement  of  a  veteran,  widow,  or  child  to 
a  pension  from  the  Veterans'  AdmlnUtratlon 
is  based  upon  the  veteran's  having  served  in 
World  War  I,  the  beneficiary  shall  If  other- 
wise eligible  have  the  right  to  elect  payment 
of  pension  under  either  the  provisions  of 
title  38  as  In  effect  on  June  30,  1960,  or  as 
amended  by  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of 


1959,  whichever  provides  the  greater  benefit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  JR.  501.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

US,.  502.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
highways  extending  from  Laredo,  Tex.,  to  the 
point  where  U.S.  Highway  81  crosses  the 
border  between  North  Dakota  and  Canada 
shall  be  known  collectively  as  the  Pan 
American  Highway;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  503.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  504.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  505.  A  bni  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  disaster  in- 
surance coverage  and  other  financial  assist- 
ance to  victims  of  future  natural  disasters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DORN  (by  request) : 
HJl.  506.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  507.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterans  and  to  be 
designated  "The  Compulsory  MlUtary  Serv- 
ice Readjustment  Act";  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  508.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
compensation  which  Is  payable  to  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
HJl.  509.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal 
requirement  for  Ucenses  In  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  510.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  underlying  Lake  Erie  to  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  NY.;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

H.R.  511.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  certain 
nonprofit  medical  research  institutions;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  512.  A  bin  making  the  12th  day  of 
October  In  each  year  a  legal  hoUday  to  be 
known  as  Columbvis  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  513.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  without 
any  deductions  from  benefita  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  514.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  sidearms  to  enUsted  personnel 
serving  in  Vietnam  and  other  combat  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  515.  A  bill  to  require  th"  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  ^ve  priority  to  exist- 
ing terminal  faclUtles  for  the  storage  of  the 
Corporation's  grain;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  516.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
Uving  increases  In  the  benefita  payable  there- 
under: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  617.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Public  Management,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 

Operations.  

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  518.  A  bUl  to  establish  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of  Urban 
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Affairs  and  Community  Development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

H.B.  519.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  prevent  the  discontinuance 
of  certain  commuter  operations  whlcb  could 
benefit  from  new  governmental  programs  for 
the  Improvement  of  commuter  services,  or 
from  the  merger  of  the  carrier  or  carriers 
responsible  for  such  commuter  operations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conxmlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H Jl.  620.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the 
free  Importation  of  certain  specialized  edu- 
cational equipment;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  521.  A  bill  to  guarantee  equal  Justice 
under  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.B.  622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of 
molybdenum  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  623.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  524.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to  deduct 
from  gross  Income  the  expenses  Incurred  In 
pursuing  courses  for  academic  credit  and 
degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  Including  certain  travel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  525.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  receipts 
with  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  526.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  credit  against 
Income  tax  for  an  employer  who  employs 
older  persons  In  his  trade  or  business;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  training  programs  for  employees 
and  prospective  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  to  make  It  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  an  employer  or  a  labor  organiza- 
tion to  discriminate  unjustifiably  on  ac- 
count of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  530.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Older  Workers  In  the  Department  of  Labor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  against  individuals  on 
account  of  their  age;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  632.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,200 
to  92,400  (or  $3,600  in  the  case  of  a  widow 
with  minor  children)  the  amount  of  outside 
earnings  permitted  each  year  without  deduc- 
tions from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  533.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  534.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  IncresMes  In  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  535.  A  bill  to  facUltate  the  obtaining 
ci  employment  by  older  workers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
HJl.  636.  A  bUI  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  Chllocco  Indian 
Schocd  lands  at  Chllocco,  Okla.,  In  trust  for 
the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  payment  by  the 


Cherokee  Nation  of  $3.75  per  acre  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  537.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJl.  638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  fiiterlor  and  Insixlar 
Affairs. 

H.R.  539.  A  bill  to  provide  for  guarantee 
and  Insurance  of  loans  to  Indians  and 
Indian  organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  gain  reallted  from  the  condem- 
nation of  certain  property  by  the  United 
States  or  a  State,  or  f^om  the  sale  of  such 
property  to  the  United  States  or  a  State 
under  threat  or  Imminence  of  condemnation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  541.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  542.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  to  prohibit  the  use  In  the  commis- 
sion of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  transported 
In  Interstate  commerce:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  543.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  equitably  reimbursing  the 
States  for  certain  free  and  toll  roads  on  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   Public  Works. 

H.R.  544.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  National 
Highway  Academy;  t©  the  Committee  on 
Public   Works. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  545.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  546.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion  laws,   to   prevent  corrupt  practices   In 
Federal  elections,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  547.  A  bii:  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sell  the  Pleasanto: 
Materials  Center  in  Alameda-ecrtnTty,  Calif., 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  materials  center  at  a  more  suitable  lo- 
cation to  replace  the  Pleasanton  Plant  Mate- 
rials Center,  and  for  ether  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  548.  A  bill  to  establish  legislative 
standards  for  the  guidance  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  promote  public  confidence 
in  the  Integrity  of  Congress  thereby;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  549.  A  bill  to  require  Members  of  Con- 
gress, their  spouses,  and  certain  other  re- 
lated persons,  and  all  employees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  file  statements  disclosing  the  amount 
and  sources  of  their  Incomes,  the  value  of 
their  assets,  and  their  dealings  in  real  estate, 
securities,  and  commodities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

ByMr.  EILBERC: 
H.R.  550.  A   bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  Inde- 
pendent   Federal    Maritime    Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  551.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Blscayne  National  Monument  In 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  oa  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  552.  A  bin  to  facUltate  the  entry  of 
alien  sons   and   daughters  of   World  War  I 
veterans  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  553.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 


benefit  Increase,  to  provide  a  minimum  $100- 
a-month  benefit  for  certain  individuals  with 
25  years'  service,  to  liberalize  the  retirement 
test,  and  to  increase  the  earnings  base  for 
benefit  and  tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to  deduct 
from  gross  Income  the  expenses  incurred  In 
pursuing  courses  for  academic  credit  and 
degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  Including  certain  travel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  555.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  ex- 
empt certain  additional  persons  from  the  re- 
quirements as  to  understanding  the  English 
language  before  their  naturalization  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  556.  A  bin  to  amend  section  203(a) 
(2)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  provide  that  parents  of  lawful  resident 
aliens  shall  be  eligible  for  second  preference 
immigrant  visas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  the 
labor  clearance  requirements  of  section  212 
(a)  (14)  of  that  act  shall  not  apply  to  certain 
aliens  from  the  Western  Hemisphere;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  7-per- 
cent Increase  In  all  annuities  and  pensions 
payable  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce. 

H.R.  559.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  for  Elimina- 
tion of  Pornographic  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  560.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $2,400  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deduction  from  the 
monthly  insurance  benefits  payable  to  them 
under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  561.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  old-age  and  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  by  $35  a  month 
(and  other  monthly  benefits  proportion- 
ately), andL_to  provide  that  full  benefits 
jjjfhetr'Based  upon  attainment  of  retirement 
age)  will  be  payable  to  men  at  age  62  and 
women  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  562.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  of 
child's  Insurance  benefits  after  attainment  of 
age  18  in  the  case  of  a  child  attending  school; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  563.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pol- 
lution by  allowing  a  tax  credit  for  expendi- 
tures Incurred  in  constructing  such  facili- 
ties and  by  permitting  the  deduction  or 
amortization  over  a  period  of  1  to  5  years,  of 
such  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  565.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  566.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(e) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
provide  additional  grounds  for  waiver  of  the 
2-year  foreign  residence  requirement  appli- 
cable to  certain  exchange  aliens,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  567.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


H.R.  668.  A  blU  to  require  all  insured  banks 
to  clear  checks  at  par';  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  569.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  certain  in- 
equities between  state  and  federally  char- 
tered financial  Institutions  In  the  conduct  of 
Interstate  business;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ciirrency. 

H.R.  570.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  con- 
trol over  foreign  banking  corporations  oper- 
ating within  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  several  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  571.  A  bill  to  create  the  Interoceanlc 
Canals  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  municipalities  and  to  volunteer  flreflght- 
ing  organizations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
H.R.  573.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion In  disability  Insurance  benefits  which 
Is  presently  required  In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  574.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  bene- 
ficiary who  dies  shall  (If  otherwise  quaUfied) 
be  entitled  to  a  prorated  benefit  for  the 
month  of  his  death;  to  the  Conmalttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  575.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  delays  birth  certifi- 
cates and  similar  documents  issued  under 
State  law  shall  constitute  prima  tacle  evi- 
dence of  age  for  purposes  of  establishing 
eligibility  for  benefits  or  Eisslstance  under 
that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  576.  A  bill  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
permit  voluntary  participation  In  prayer  In 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  577.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  State 
of  Georgia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  578.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  579.  A  bill  relating  to  crime  and  crim- 
inal procedure  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  percentage 
depletion  on  certain  clays  at  the  same  rate 
as  allowed  on  calcium  carbonates  and  lime- 
stone used  In  the  manufacture  of  cement;  to 
the  Committee  en  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  581.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  benefits  under  that  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  to  provide  notice,  hearing, 
and  Judicial  review  with  respect  to  any  pro- 
hibition or  curtailment  of  the  exportation  of 
agricultural  commodities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  C^lrrency. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
HJl.  683.  A  bill  to  authorize  local  grant-in- 
aid  credit  for  urban  renewal  project  In  Gar- 
den City,  Mich.;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
HJl.  584.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  study  of  high-speed 
ground  transportation  to  Friendship  Inter- 
national Airport,  Dulles  International  Air- 


port, and  Washington  National  Airport;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  585.  A  bill  to  increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  586.  A  bin  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  587.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  AdminlEtratlon, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  588.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  689.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  In- 
come tax  the  Interest  on  certain  obligations 
of  volunteer  fire  departments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  590.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer  fire 
companies  and  volunteer  ambulance  and 
rescue  companies  the  rates  of  postage  on 
second-class  and  third-class  bulk  mailings 
applicable  to  certain  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  591.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  municipalities  and  to  volunteer  fireflght- 
Ing  organizations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  592.  A  bill  to  amend  section  317  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  593.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
housing  In  the  year  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  594.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
28,  1924,  to  revise  existing  law  relating  to  the 
examination,  licensure,  registration,  and  reg- 
ulation of  optometrists  and  the  practice  of 
optometry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  596.  A  bill  relating  to  marketing 
quotas  and  price  supports  for  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  597.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  volunteer  flrefighting  organizations  and 
volunteer  rescue  squads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

H.R.  598.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  a  highway  between  Montgomery,  Ala., 
and  Panama  City,  Fla..  as  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  599.  A  bin  to  strengthen  Intergovern- 
mental relations  by  improving  cooperation 
and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided  ac- 
tivities between  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
H  R.  600.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
definition  of  "peanuts"  which  Is  now  in 
effect  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 


By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HJl.  601.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans   for  a  memorial   to  Woodrow 
Wilson;    to   the    Committee   on   House    Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  602.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
In  commerce  of  electronic  eavesdropping  and 
vriretapplng  devices;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  603.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals  and  to  prescribe  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  functions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  604.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  cer- 
tain amounts  paid  as  expenses  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  605.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Umted  States  Code  to  provide  that  World 
War  II  and  Korean  conflict  veterans  entitled 
to  educational  benefits  under  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
who  did  not  utilize  their  entitlement  may 
transfer  their  entitlement  to  their  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  606.  A  bill  niaklng  Columbus  Day  a 
legal  hoUday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946  to  prohibit,  except 
In  certain  instances,  the  expenditure  of  any 
funds  by  any  executive  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  for  the  acqvilsltion  or 
use  of  any  electronic  eavesdropping  or  wire- 
tapping device;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.  608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  the  position  of  Chief 
Veterinary  Officer  of  the  Service  and  provide 
for  the  rank  of  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
for  said  position;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  609.  A  bin  to  provide  that  disabled 
Individuals  entitled  to  monthly  cash  bene- 
fits under  section  223  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  Individuals  retired  for  disability 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937, 
shall  be  eligible  for  health  Insurance  benefits 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
without  regard  to  their  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  610.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  disposal  of  surplus 
personal  property  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, Indian  groups  under  Federal  super- 
vision, and  volunteer  firefighting  and  rescue 
organizations  at  50  percent  of  the  estimated 
fair  market  value;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene  or 
harassing  telephone  caUs  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  612.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946  to  prohibit,  except 
In  certain  Instances,  the  expenditures  of  tmy 
funds  by  any  executive  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  for  the  acquisition  or 
use  of  a  polygraph  (lie  detector)  machine;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  GATHINGS: 
H.R.  613.  A  bUl  to  designate  a  pumping 
plant  on  the  St.  Francis  River.  Ark.,  as  the 
W.  G.  Huxtable  pumping  plant;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT : 
HJl.  614.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn  whUe  re- 
ceiving benefits  thereunder,  and  to  provide 
that  full  benefits  thereunder,  when  based 
upon  the  attalimient  of  retirement  age,  will 
be  payable  to  men  at  age  60  and  to  women 
at  age  55;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  615.  A    bin    to   amend    the   Internal 
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Revenue  CJode  of  1954  to  grant  an  additional 
Income  tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  support- 
ing a  dependent  who  Is  permanently  handi- 
capped; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ,  „ 

H  Jl.  816.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  Income 
tax  retirement  annuities  and  pensions  paid 
by  the  United  States  to  Its  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  617.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  additional 
Income  tax  exemption  to  certain  physically 
handicapped  Individuals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft  noise 
abatement  research  and  regulation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  619.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  620.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  621.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8(b)(4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  622.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment 
thereunder,  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
otherwise  eligible  for  home  health  services 
of  the  type  which  may  be  provided  away  from 
his  home,  for  the  costs  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the  place  where  such  services  are 
provided;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.623.  A  bin  to  Improve  Intergovern- 
mental relations  and  government  operations 
by  assisting  the  States  to  carry  out  on  con- 
tinuing basis  inservice  training  programs  for 
ofBzers  and  employees  of  State  and  local 
governments  with  a  view  to  increasing  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  in  the  operations  of 
Stp.te  and  local  governments,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and  encouraging  the  highest 
standards  of  performance  In  the  transaction 
of  the  public  business;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  624.  A  bill  to  strengthen  intergovern- 
mental relations  by  Improving  cooperation 
and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided  ac- 
tivities between  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  of  government;  to  provide  for  uniform 
and  equitable  relocation  procedures  under 
Federal  and  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

HR.  625.  A  bin  to  provide  that  certain 
highways  extending  from  Laredo,  Tex.,  to  the 
point  where  U.S.  Highway  81  crosses  the 
border  between  North  Dakota  and  Canada 
shall  be  knovm  collectively  as  the  Pan 
American  Highway;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  626.  A  bin  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  each 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  shall  be 
paid  at  least  $1.25  per  hour  for  up  to  40 
hours  of  assigned  duty  on  each  7-day  period 
he  la  on  active  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  627.  A  bin  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  sub- 
sistence allowance  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  to  $75  per  month;  to  the 
Comm'ttee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  628.  A  bin  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$900   the   personal    Income   tax   exemptions 


of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exerajptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness);  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  .  ^ .  >. 

HH.  629.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
work;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  630.  A  bni  to  encourage  the  States  to 
extend  coverage  under  their  State  unemploy- 
ment   compensation     laws    to    agricultural 
labor;  to  the  Committee  en  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL : 
H.R.  631.  A  bin  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,   and   for   other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  632.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  compen- 
sation of  persons  injured  by  certain  criminal 
acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  633.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance 
and  sale  by  the  Post  0«ce  Department  o^  a 
"seraipostal"  stamp  to  assist  in  financing 
American  participation  In  the  Olympic 
games;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  ^   ^   , 

H.R.  634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26,  1954,  to  estabUsh  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  635.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  636.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  income 
tax  deduction  for  amounts  paid  to  maintain 
foreign  college  students  in  the  taxpayer's 
household;   to  the  Comimlttee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  ,   .. 

HR.  637.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  without  deduc- 
tions from  benefits;  t©  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  638.  A  bill  to  ainend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  639.  A  bill  to  require  Members  of  Con- 
gress, their  spouses,  and  certain  other  re- 
lated persons,  and  all  employees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  file  statements  disclosing  the  amount 
and  sources  of  their  Incomes,  the  value  of 
their  assets,  and  their  dealings  in  real  estate, 
securities,  and  commodities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  640.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national  vet- 
erans' cemetery  system  consisting  of  all  cem- 
eteries of  the  United  States  in  which  veter- 
ans of  any  war  or  camflict  are  or  may  be 
burled;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  641.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  642.  A  bUl  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  Income  tax  Imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;   to  thf  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

Bv  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  643.  A  bin  to  provide  equality  of 
treatment  for  married  women  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H  R.  644.  A  bni  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  Income  tax  imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  645.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  certain  short  storage  or  shelf 
life  property  to  be  declared  excess,  and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.  646.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred m  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  647.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  monthly 
social  security  benefit  payments  shall  not  be 
considered  as  Income  In  determining  eligi- 
bility for  pensions  under  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  648.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Port  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  649.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax-exempt 
status  for  nonprofit  nurses'  professional  reg- 
istries operated  by  nurses'  professional  asso- 
ciations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  650.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  appren- 
tices may  deduct  from  gross  Income  certain 
education  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  651.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  equality  of  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  widows  and  widowers 
of  certain  employees  who  die  in  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  652.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  rules  relating 
to  the  deduction  for  personal  exemptions 
with  respect  to  the  children  of  divorced 
parents  and  to  make  related  payments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  certain  nonmalleable  iron 
castings;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GROSS : 
H.R.  654.  A  bin  prohibiting  lithographing 
or  engraving  on  envelopes  sold  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

H.R.  65Fi.  A  bill  to  rPduce  the  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  and  gas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  nnd  Means. 

H.R.  656.  A  bill  to  revise  certain  provisions 
of  law  governing  contests  of  elections  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.R.  657.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Civil  Service 
Commission  enforcement  of  section  9  of  the 
Hatch  Act  with  respect  to  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  658.  A  bill  to  prohibit  travel  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  outside  of  the  United  States 
by  defeated  or  retiring  Members  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GROVER: 
H.R.  659.  A  mil  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
HJl.  660.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  provi- 
sions permitting  the  deduction,  without 
regard  to  the  3-  and  1-percent  floors,  of  medi- 
cal expenses  Incurred  for  the  care  of  Indi- 
viduals 65  years  of  age  and  over;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  661.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  Income 
tax  the  first  $5,000  of  the  annual  Income  of 
a  totally  disabled  veteran;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  662.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  mutual 


fund  shares  shall  be  valued  at  their  bid  price, 
rather  than  at  their  asked  price,  for  estate 
and  gift  tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  663.  A  bin  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930   to    provide    that    bagpipes   and    parts 
thereof  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged  In  connection  with  projects 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  666.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  667.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  receipts 
with  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  repeal  the  existing  limit  on  the  grant 
funds  which  may  be  expended  thereunder  in 
any  one  State,  and  to  provide  for  a  more  ef- 
fective apportionment  of  such  funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  669.  A  bill  to  estamish  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  year  1968  as  International  Human 
Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
HR.  670.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
podiatrists'  services  under  the  program  of 
supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  671.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(g) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  672.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Act  of  January  16,  1883,  to  modify  the 
regulatory  requirement  that  the  son  or 
daughter  of  an  employee  of  a  Federal  agency 
may  not  be  appointed  to  part-time,  sea- 
sonal. Intermittent,  or  other  temporary  em- 
ployment, and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  673.  A  bill  to  modify  the  regulatory 
requirement  that  the  son  or  daughter  of 
an  employee  of  the  posted  field  service  may 
be  appointed  to  summer  employment  in  the 
postal  field  service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  674.  A  bill  to  make  certain  reclama- 
tion project   expenses   nonreimbursable;    to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  675.  A  bin  to  amend  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  676.  A  bill  to  provide  for  guarantee 
and  insurance  of  loans  to  Indians  and  In- 
dian organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  677.  A  bill  to  require  fresh  potatoes 
purchased  or  sold  in  Interstate  commerce 
to  be  labeled  according  to  the  State  in 
which  such  potatoes  were  grown;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 

HJl.  678.  A  bill  to  provide  tor  the   dls. 

position   of   fimds   appropriated   to   pay   a 
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mission docket  No.  237,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  679.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  at  Vancouver,  Wash.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  680.  A  bin  to  more  effectively  prohibit 
discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HJl.  C31.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  682.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
benefit  increase,  to  provide  a  minimum  $100- 
a-month  benefit  for  certain  individuals  with 
25  years'  service,  to  liberalize  the  retirement 
test,  to  provide  health  insurance  benefits  for 
individuals  entitled  to  disability  insurance 
benefits,  to  increase  the  earnings  base  for 
benefit  and  tax  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  683.  A  bin  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  684.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  compen- 
sation of  persons  Injured  by  certain  criminal 
acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  685.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  60  to  50 
the  age  at  which  widow's  insurance  benefits 
may  become  payable  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  686.  A  bill  to  establish  a  self-support- 
ing Federal  reinsurance  program  to  protect 
employees  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights 
under  private  pension  plans;  to  the  Conmiit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  employers 
having  pension  plans  under  which  payments 
are  correlated  with  social  security  benefits 
shall  be  subject  to  an  additional  tax  in  cases 
where  Increases  In  such  benefits  result  In  a 
reduction  in  their  own  contributions  imder 
such  plans  and  are  not  passed  on  to  their 
retired  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  689.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  690.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  elected  mayor,  city  coimcil, 
school  board,  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  691.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enlarge  and  Improve  the  re- 
search facility  near  Bruceton,  Pa.,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  692.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  to  require  ade- 
quate reporting  of  the  turnover  of  partici- 
pants in  pension  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  693.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  protection 
against  corrupt  political  activities  In  Federal 
elections;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Iifr.  HOLLAND  (by  request) : 
H.R.  694.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  HORTON: 
K.R.  695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  expenses 
Incurred  in  providing  higher  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  696.  A  bill  for  the  estabUshment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  697.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colimibla. 

HJl.  698.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  more  effective  prevention, 
control,  and  abatement  of  air  jxallutlon 
through  the  establishment  of  air  regions  and 
standards  applicable  thereto;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  699.  A  bin  relating  to  the  status  of  vol- 
unteer fire  compames  for  purposes  of  lia- 
bility for  Federal  Income  taxes  and  for  cer- 
tain Federal  excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  700.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer  fire 
companies  and  volunteer  ambulance  and  res- 
cue companies  the  rates  of  {toetage  on  sec- 
ond-class and  third-class  bulk  mailings 
applicable  to  certain  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  701.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  702.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  control  of  alcoholism; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  703.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the  rates 
of  financial  assistance  under  the  veterans' 
educational  assistance  program  of  that  title 
and  to  broaden  that  program  to  provide  for 
assistance  In  on-the-job  training  prog^rams, 
on-the-farm  training  programs,  and  certain 
flight  training;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  704.  A  bill  to  extend  the  fourth-class 
mall  rate  for  books  and  educational  coaterlals 
to  photographic  prints  mailed  to  and  from 
amateur  photographers  and  nonproflt  photo- 
graphic exhibitions,  photographic  societies, 
and  photographic  print  study  groups;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  705.  A  bin  making  Columbus  Day  a 
legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  706.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  faclU- 
tate  the  deduction  from  gross  income  by 
teachers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (in- 
cluding certain  travel)  imdertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  prov- 
ing entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  707.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  permit  the  acquisi- 
tion of  existing  school  facilities;  to  tne  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  708.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Oot- 
ernment  Operations. 

H.R.  709.  A  bin  to  strengthen  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  710.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73,  title 
18,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  prohibit  the  ob- 
struction of  criminal  investigations  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  711.  A  biU  to  amend  title  VX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (the  Hill-Burton 
Act)  so  as  to  double  the  amount  authorized 
for  assisting  the  construction  of  nursing 
homes  and  other  long-term -care  faculties, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  foreign  Commerce. 

HH.  712.  A  blU  to  estabUsh  a  UjS.  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  the  obaerr- 
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ance  of  the  year  1968  as  International  Human 
Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Porelgn  Affairs. 

HJl.  713.A  bin  to  amend  Utle  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purposes, 
effective  January  1.  1967;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  714.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  compen- 
sation of  persons  Injured  by  certain  criminal 
acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOSMKR: 

H Jl.  715.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geo- 
thermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AflEalrs. 

HR.  716.  A  blU  to  estabUsh  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Amertacn  Manpower 
and  National  Security;  to  the  Committee  on 

Rules. 

HJl.  717.  A  blU  to  clarify  the  relationship 
of  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States  m  the  use  of  the  waters  of  certain 
streams;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  expenses 
Incurred  In  provldUig  higher  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  719.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
optometrists'  services  under  the  program  of 
supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  720.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
public  or  private  retirement,  annuity,  or  en- 
dowment payments  (Including  monthly  so- 
cial security  insurance  benefits)  shall  not  be 
included  in  computing  annual  income  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  ellglblUty  for  a  pen- 
sion under  chapter  15  of  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  721.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  large  proto- 
type desalting  plant  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJl.  722.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  723.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  permit  grants  under 
title  VI  of  that  act  to  be  used  for  self-care 
faculties  in  hospitals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  724.  A  bin  to  permit  retired  personnel 
of  the  uniformed  services  to  receive  benefits 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  without  relinquishing  their  retirement 
pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HA.  725.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  pension 
of  •75  per  month  for  widows  of  veterans  of 
World  War  I;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.72e.  A  blU  to  repeal  price  support 
Bubsldlea  and  direct  the  sale  of  Commodity 
Credit  Oprporatton  Inventory;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

HJt.727.  A  bin  to  provide  for  continuity 
and  support  of  study,  research,  and  devel- 
opment of  programs  for  peaceful  uses  In 
adence,  commerce,  and  other  activities  re- 
lated to  Antarctica,  which  shall  include,  but 
abaU  not  be  limited  to,  gathering,  evaluating, 
oosrelatliag,  and  dispersing  of  Information 
and  knowledge  obtained  from  exploration, 
naearch,  and  other  medlvmM  relating  to 
weather,  communications,  travel,  and  other 
areas  of  Information;  also  to  coordinate  Ant- 
arctic activities  among  those  agencies  of  the 
V&.  GoTenunent  and  prtvate  Institutions  in- 
terested In  or  concerned  directly  with  the 


promotion,  advancement,  Increase,  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  of  the  Antarctic;  and 
to  direct  and  administer  U.S.  Antarctic  pro- 
grams in  the  national  interest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R.  728.  A  bill  to  amead  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  Income  tax  deduc- 
tions for  certain  payments  to  assist  In  pro- 
viding higher  education;  to  the  Comnattee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJR.  729.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  Incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowahae  with  respect  to 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollution, 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  such  facil- 
ities, and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  facilities  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  730— A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
expenditures  shall  not  exceed  Federal  rev- 
enues, except  In  time  of  war,  national  disas- 
ter, emergency,  or  economic  depression,  and 
to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  the  public 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Wa^  and  Means. 
HJl.  731.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Antidumping 
Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJK.  732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
28,  1924,  to  revise  existing  law  relating  to 
the  examination,  licensure,  registration,  and 
regulation  of  optometrists  and  the  practice 
of  optometry  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
24  1935,  to  require  certain  contractors  with 
the  United  States  to  give  an  affidavit  with 
respect  to  payment  of  subcontractors;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  734.  A  bill   to   bring   certain   holders 
of  star  route   and  other  contracts  for   the 
carrying  of  man  within  the  purview  of  the 
Civil    Service    Retirement    Act,    the    Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
and  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1959,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OtBce  and  Civil  Service. 
HR.  735.  A    bin    to    create    the    Freedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy,  to 
conduct   research   to   develop   an   integrated 
body  of  operational  knowledge  in  the  politi- 
cal   psychological,   economic,   technological, 
and  organizational  areas  to  Increase  the  non- 
mllltary  capabilities  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  in  the  ^obal  struggle  between 
freedom   and  communism,   to  educate   and 
train  Government  personnel  and  private  citi- 
zens to  understand  and  Implement  this  body 
of  knowledge,  and  also  to  provide  education 
and  training  for  foreign  students  In  these 
areas  of  knowledge  under  appropriate  con- 
ditions; to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  ,  *v,« 

■as.  736.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  tne 
social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
eraKe  for  hospital  ln»irance  benefits  for  the 
aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the  Insurance  system  estabUshed  by  such 
title:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H  Jl.  737.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Sec\u-ity  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
optometrists'  services  under  the  program  of 
supplementary    medical    insurance    for    the 
aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
HJl.  738.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a   Congressional    Medal   of   Honor   to   John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.739.  A  bill  U>  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJl.  740.  A  blU  to  establish  certain  policies 
with  respect  to  cert&ln  use  permits  for  na- 


tional forest  lands;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  ^  ,        ,,  , 

H.R.  741.  A  bin  to  estabUsh  certain  poucles 
wltli  respect  to  certain  use  permits  for  na- 
tional forest  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HJR  742.  A  bin  to  preserve  the  domestic 
gold  mining  Industry  and  to  Increase  the 
domestic  production  of  gold;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR  743.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1950,  authorizing  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Irrigation  canals,  Central  Vaney  proj- 
ect CaUfornla,  In  order  to  increase  the  capac- 
ity' of  certain  project  features  for  future 
irrigation  of  additional  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  744.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR  745    A  bill  to  make  the  birthday  of 
Abraham   Lincoln   a    legal    holiday;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  746  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  747.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  Sates  Code  to  Increase  to  60.000  miles 
the  total  mileage  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

H.R.  748.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  preUm- 
Inary  examination  and  survey  of  the  Alle- 
gheny River  and  French  Creek  and  their 
tributaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  ^      . 

HR  749.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Blanchard 
Dam  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  Pa.,  as  the  "Poster 
Joseph  Sayers  Dam";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H  R.  750.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HR.  751.  A  mil  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  In  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.KARTH: 
HR  752.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the   St.   Croix  National   Scenic 
Rlverway   in   the   States   of   Minnesota   and 
Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
HR  753.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the   St.   Croix  National   Scenic 
Rlverway  in   the   States   of  Minnesota   and 
Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H  R  764   A  bin  to  abolish  the  death  pen- 
alty under  an  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
authorize  the  imposition  of  Ufe  imprison- 
ment in  Ueu  thereof,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HR  755. A  bill  to  amend  section  102(a) 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic 
Act   of   1944   to   authorize  the   Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  measures  to  eram- 
cate  ragweed:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. »      ,  4.». 

HR  756.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  taxes  in  foreign  countales  on 
behalf  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt  757.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Hiiman  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the 
observance  of  the  year  1968  as  International 
Hiunan  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  piiriwses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Affairs. 


HJt.  758.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  $3,063,500  as  an  ex  gratia  payment 
to  the  city  of  New  York  to  assUt  In  defraying 
the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  ex- 
penses incurred  during  the  15th  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Porelgn  Affairs. 

H.R.  759.  A  bin  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide 
for  the  suspension  of  assistance  to  any 
country  which  does  not  protect  American 
property  and  the  rights  of  American  citizens; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  760.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  reimburse  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  for  real  property  taxes 
not  collected  on  real  proi>erty  owned  by  a 
lorelgn  government  and  therefore  exempt 
from  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

HR.  761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1955;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  762.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resoiurces  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  untU  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on 
that  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  763.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  piirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  764.  A  bin  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  765.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  equality  of  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  survivor  annuitants 
of  male  and  female  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  766.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  use  of  stop- 
watches or  other  measuring  devices  in  the 
postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  767.  A  bill  to  provide  time  off  duty 
for  Government  employees  to  comply  with 
religious  obligations  prescribed  by  reUglous 
denominations  of  which  such  employees  are 
bona  fide  members;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  768.  A  bni  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  realistic 
definition  of  the  term  "disability"  for  pur- 
poses of  entitlement  to  disability  insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  769.  A  bin  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled Individual,  for  expenses  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide 
an  additional  exemption  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  physi- 
cally or  mentally  Incapable  of  caring  for 
himself;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  770.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purpose  of  certain  expenses 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  education 
of  a  dependent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  771.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amovmt  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  cam  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL : 
H.R.  772.  A  bUl  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Ooveniment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
HJl.  773.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  national 
self-help   dairy   stabilization    program   and 
to  provide  for  an  adequate  balanced  and 
orderly  flow  of  milk  and  dairy  product!  In 


Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  774.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  payments 
In  lieu  of  taxes  on  lands  in  national  forests; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  strengthen 
Instruction  In  health  education  and  to  pro- 
vide for  training  institutes  for  personnel 
engaged  In  health  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  776.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  777.  A  bill  to  amend  section  306  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  make 
school  health  educators  eligible  for  trainee- 
ships  under  that  section,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  778.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from  un- 
sanitary milk  and  milk  products  shipped  in 
Interstate  commerce,  without  unduly  bur- 
dening such  commerce;  to  the  Conimittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  779.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  780.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appointment 
by  the  Postmaster  General  of  postmasters  at 
first-,  second-,  and  third-class  post  offices; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civn 
Service. 

HJl.  781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain  expenses 
Incurred  In  providing  higher  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  782.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  high  schools;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  783.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  training  programs  for  employees 
and  prospective  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  784.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  by  returning  to  the  States 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  Income  taxes  col- 
lected therein;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  785.  A  bin  to  regulate  Imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  786.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  marriage  or  re- 
marriage which  occurs  after  he  or  she  attains 
age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  787.  A  bin  to  amend  the  definition  of 
a  corporation  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  788.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
representing  Interest  on  amounts  withheld 
for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  789.  A  bUl  to  donate  to  the  Stock- 
brldge-Munsee  community  some  submar- 
glnal  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
such  lands  parts  of  the  reservation  Involved: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  790.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
shaU  not  be  Included  as  Income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  a  pension 


under  title  38;   to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  791.  A  bni  to  provide  that  where  the 
entitlement  of  a  veteran,  widow,  or  chnd  to 
a  pension  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Is  based  upon  the  veteran's  having  served  in 
World  War  I,  the  beneficiary  shall  If  other- 
wise eligible  have  the  right  to  elect  payment 
of  pension  under  either  the  provisions  of 
title  38  as  In  effect  on  June  30,  1960,  or  as 
amended   by  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of 
1959,  whichever  provides  the  greater  benefit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LANDRUM; 
HJl.  792.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretory 
of    Agriculture    to    cooperate    with    Stotes, 
counties,   and   local   public  agencies   In   the 
planning    and    Installation    of    works    and 
measures  to  control  or  prevent  erosion  dam- 
ages to  the  roadbeds  and  rights-of-way  of 
existing  State  and  county  roads  and  high- 
ways; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  793.  A    bin    to    establish    a    National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
HJl.  794.  A  bni  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  career  Incen- 
tives for  certain  professionally  trained  officers 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  795.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  In  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  persona 
accused  or  suspected  of  an  offense  must  be 
apprised  of  their  right  to  legal  counsel  be- 
fore being  Interrogated  or  requested  to  make 
a  statement:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  796.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  number  of  the  uniformed  services  of  equal 
rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purboses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
IcesL 

H.R.  797.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1950.  to  enlarge  the  service  area 
of  the  Sacramento  canals  units  of  the  Central 
VaUey  project  to  Include  Yolo  and  Solano 
Counties,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  798.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1950,  authorizing  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Irrigation  canals.  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect. California,  in  order  to  Increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  certain  project  features  for  future 
Irrigation  of  additional  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  799.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Paskento-NewvUle  unit,  Sacra- 
mento River  division.  Central  VaUey  project, 
California,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
HJl.  800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  4, 
1955,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Irrigation  distribution  systems;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  801.  A  bin  authorizing  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  to  ex- 
pend certain  appropriated  funds  to  maintain 
harbors  and  waterways  at  depths  required  for 
defense  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

ByMr.LENNON: 
HJl.  802.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  10,  14,  and 
32,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  Re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  803.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  804.  A  bin  to  amend  section  308  oC 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1036,  so  as  to  re- 
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quire  future  authorization  of  fund*  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Maritime  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  PlBherles. 

HJl.805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
HJl.  806.  A  bin  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion  laws,   and   for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

HJi.  807.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1913  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  make  clear 
that  the  prohibition  against  lobbying  with 
appropriated  funds  applies  to  the  heads  of 
executive  departments  and  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  ~ 

HJR.808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920.  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJI.  809.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  Its  Jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AfTalrs.  ^         , 

H.R.  810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  poUutlon,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  811.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aUow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJI.  812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  has  had  a  laryngectomy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  medical,  legal,  and 
related  expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJI.  814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
agalDBt  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  liONO  of  Maryland: 
HJI.  816.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  AlcohoUc  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
prohibit  the  sales  of  alcohoUc  beverages  to 
persons  under  21  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJI.  816.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  ship  Constellation  as  a  na- 
tional historic  shrine  and  as  the  first  ship 
of  the  Navy;  and  to  provide  further  that  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  may  be  flown  for  24 
hours  of  each  day  over  the  Constellation; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 
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H.R.817.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Constellation 
National  HUtoric  Site,  In  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.818.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  more  effective  prevention, 
control,  and  abatement  of  air  pollution 
through  the  establishment  of  air  regions  and 
standards  applicable  thereto;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

H.R.  819.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  iHX>vlde  for  more  effective  prevention, 
control,  and  abatement  of  air  pollution 
through  the  establishment  of  air  regions  and 


standards  applicable  thereto;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McCLOBY : 
H.R.  820.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  to  determine 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  In- 
creased use  of  the  metric  system  In  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

HJI.  821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation (with  a  refund  In  the  form  of  a  re- 
deemable certificate  Itt  cases  where  the  credit 
exceeds  the  tax  liability) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request)  : 
HJt.  822.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  McMILIjAN  : 
H.R.  823.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  902(b) 
and  902(c)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  reduce  the  80-percent  reqiilrement 
to  25  percent  between  first  and  second  levels 
and  to  Include  third  level  foreign  corpora- 
tions in  the  tax  credit  structure  If  the  25- 
percent  test  Is  met;   to  the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  824.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  acqui- 
sition, training,  and  maintenance  of  dogs 
to  be  used  In  law  enforcement  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvmibla. 

H.R.  825.  A  bin  to  provide  that  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee  will  be  awarded  to  mem- 
bers or  officers  of  Metropolitan  Police  force 
In  certain  clvU  actions  brought  against  them; 
to  the  Committee  On  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. _, 

H.R.  826.  A  bill  relating  to  crime  and  crim- 
inal procedure  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  ©n  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, y 

By  Mr.'liIcMILtAN  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Presidential 
Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  McMIIiiAN: 
H.R.  828.  A  bin  to  provide  criminal  penal- 
ties for  making  certain   telephone  calls  In 
the  District  of  Coliunbla;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJI.  829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  or 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  provide  exemp- 
tions for  certain  operations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  taxes  Imposed  by 
that  act  and  the  DUstrict  of  Columbia  Use 
Tax  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colvimbla. 

By  Mr.  McMIULAN  (by  request) : 
HJI  830.  A  bin  to  prescribe  administrative 
procedures  for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

HJi.  831.  A  bin  t©  amend  the  act  of  July 
11.  1947,  to  authorise  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Fire  Department,  the 
U.S.  Park  Police  force,  and  the  White  House 
Police  force  to  participate  In  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  Band,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
HJI.  832.  A  bill  to  amend  section  10  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925. 
as  amended,  so  as  to  require  reports  of 
collisions  m  which  motor  vehicles  are  In- 
volved; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

HJI.  833.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 13,  1964,  to  regulate  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of  for- 
eign governments  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

VLB..  834.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
act  of  February  11,  1929.  to  remove  the  dol- 
lar limit  on  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  settle  claims  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


m  escheat  cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  835.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Intimida- 
tion, coercion,  or  annoyance  of  a  person 
officiating  at  or  attending  a  religious  service 
or  ceremony  In  a  church  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  836.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1901,  with  respect  to  exemptions  from  at- 
tachment and  certain  other  process  in  the 
case  of  persons  not  residing  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

ByMr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  837.  A  bin  to  further  the  completion 
of  the  George  Washington  Memorial   Park- 
way In  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.;   to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  838.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland 
shall  sit  at  one  additional  place;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD : 
H.R.  839.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  retired  In  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorUy  held  In  any  armed  force, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJI.  840.  A  bin  to  amend  section  209  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  so  as  to  require 
future  authorization  of  funds  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Maritime  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  841.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MARSH: 
H.R.  842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property  to 
volunteer  flreflghUng  organizations  and 
voluntary  rescue  squads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

HR.  843.A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  844.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income  cer- 
tain reimbursed  moving  expenses ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
HJI.  845.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Nebraska  mldstate  division, 
Missouri  River  Basm  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  846.  A  bni  to  reauthorize  construc- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
North  Loup  division,  Nebraska,  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  847.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  848.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  849.  A  bin  to  provide  additional 
drought  disaster  relief  by  reimbursement  of 
one-half  the  cost  of  shipment  of  hay;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJI.  850.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  test  of  fi- 
nancial need  as  a  prerequlirite  for  the  sale 
of  feed  for  livestock  In  emergency  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  861.  A  bin  to  establUh  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical 
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Park,  m  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  852.A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  for  tuition,  fees,  or  services  to 
certain  pubUc  and  private  Institutions  of 
higher  education  or  for  occupational  train- 
ing or  retraining;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  853.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  conMnemoratlve  coins  by  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Washlngtor  County,  Md.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  854.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Constellation 
National  Historic  Site,  In  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  855.  A  bin  to  make  available  to  In. 
dlviduals  having  a  total  disability  income 
provision  under  section  602 (v)  of  the  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940 
(as  In  effect  on  October  31,  1958)  Uberallza- 
tion  of  coverage  similar  to  that  provided 
under  Public  Law  88-355;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  856.  A    bUl    to    provide    an    equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of     and  Means 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;   to         H.R.  871.  A 
the    Committee    on    Post   Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  857.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  "coolie  trade" 

laws;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  858.  A   bin   to  amend  section  417   of 

the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 

the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  issue  emer- 


providlng  Job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  866.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  to  control 
water  pollution  by  permitting  the  deduction 
of  expenditures  for  the  construction,  erection. 
Installation,  or  acquisition  of  such  treatment 
works;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  867.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  868.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  869.  A  bill  to  amend  tltie  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
Increases  In  the  Insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.B.  870.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  pvirposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 


bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expienses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tort  claims 
procedure  contained  in  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  that  the  United  States 
shall  be  Immvme  from  suits  for  tort  claims 
by  Individuals  confined  in  Federal  penal  or 


H.R.  882.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  In  order  to  provide  for  a 
National  Community  Senior  Service  Corps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  883.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  884.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct  certain  expenses  paid  by  him  In  con- 
nection with  his  education,  or  the  education 
of  any  of  his  dependents,  at  an  institution  of 
higher  learning;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJI.  885.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive  tax 
credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  constructing  or 
otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the  control 
of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  permit  the 
amortization  of  such  cost  within  a  period  of 
from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJI.  886.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  In  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920.  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  888.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation or  use  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 


eencv    ODeraUne    authorizations    to    foreign     correctional  Institutions  arising  out  of  acts     merce,  with  unlawful  or  fraudulent  intent, 
gcui,jf    ut.c4«v»AiB    -"  .._....__      .„, ,  ^ „t  „„„!„„„„  i„  ♦>,„      r.r /.r.nnt«i-fMt.   flp«i-imi.<i   altered,  lost.  stolen. 


air  carriers  to  engage  In  air  transportation 
between  points  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  points  In  HawaU;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H.R.  859.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Public 
UtiUty  District  No.  1  of  Klickitat  County, 
Wash.;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  860.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Touchet  division,  Walla  Walla 
project,   Oregon-Washington,  and  for  other 


or  omissions  of  Government  employees  In  the 
operation  or  management  of  such  Institu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  873.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  (Including  the 
chairman)  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  shaU  be  composed 
of  members  of  a  major  political  party  other 
than  the  poUUcal  party  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  a  member;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  874.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Director 


of  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  lost,  stolen, 
wrongfully  appropriated,  unauthorized,  re- 
voked, or  canceled  credit  cards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  889.  A  bin  to  make  It  a  crime  to  give 
false  information  in  connection  with  reg- 
istering to  vote,  to  pay  or  accept  payment  for 
registering  or  for  voting,  or  to  alter  any 
ballot  or  voting  record,  with  respect  to  a 
Federal  election;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  890.  A  bin  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 


purposes-  to  the"  Committee 'on  Interior  and     of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shan     In  Ohio;  to  Uie  Committee  on  Interior  and 


Insular  Affairs 

H.R.  861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12,  1948  (62  Stat.  382) ,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  Kennewlck  division  extension,  Yakima 
project,  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  MESKILL: 
H.R.  862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
HJI.  863.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to  de- 
duct from  gross  Income  the  expenses  Incurred 
in  pursuing  courses  for  academic  credit  and 
degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  Including  certain  travel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  864.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  police- 
man or  fireman  who  has  social  security 
coverage  pursuant  to  State  agreement  as  an 
Individual  employee  and  not  as  a  member  of 
a  State  or  local  retirement  system  may  elect 
to  terminate  such  coverage  If  he  Is  subse- 
quently required  to  become  a  member  of  such 
a  retirement  system;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 


hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and   with   the    advice   and   consent   of   the 
Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  875.  A  bin  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  education  of  sci- 
entists through  a  national  program  of  In- 
stitutional grants  to  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJI.  876.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  curb  the  tax-exempt 
financing  of  Industrial  or  commercial  facili- 
ties used  for  private  profltmaking  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  877.  A  bUl  declaring  October  12  to  be 
a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  878.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  879.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  man  at  no  cost  to  the  sender  to  and 
from  the  United  States  and  combat  areas 
overseas  as  designated  by  the  President,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  880.  A  bill  relative  to  amendment  of 
title  XVm  of  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJI.  881.  A  bUl  protecting  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  their  families  from 
threatening  and  harassing  communications; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.MIZE: 
HJI.  891.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  relating  to  bills 
and  resolutions  Introduced  in  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  MONAGAN: 
HJI.  892.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MOORE: 
HJI.  893.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  lands  damaged  by 
surface  or  strip  mining;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HJI.  894.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
widow's  Insurance  benefits  at  age  50  provided 
a  woman   Is  permanently  and   totally  dis- 
abled and  was  wholly  dependent  on  her  hus- 
band at  the  time  of  his  death;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD : 
H.R.  895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  Act   In  order   to   enable   the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  extend  credit  to  member 
banks  and  others  In  accordance  with  current 
economic  conditions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  896.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  provide  for  more  effective  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  abatement  of  air  pollution  through 
the  estabUshment  of  air  regions  and  stand- 
ards applicable  thereto;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  C<Miunerce. 

HJi.  897.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
benefit  Increase,  to  provide  a  minimum  $100 
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a  month  benefit  for  certain  Individuals  with 
25  years'  service,  to  liberalize  the  retirement 
test,  and  to  Increase  the  earnings  base  for 
benefit  and  tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 

Hit.  898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HH.  899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  expenses  Incurred  In  pursixlng 
courses  for  academic  credit  and  degrees  at 
Institutions  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  servicemen 
from  the  excise  tax  on  transportation  by  air; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HH.  901.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  has  had  a  laryngectomy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

VIS..  902.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJi.  903.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  to  make  use  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  techniques  and  equip- 
ment in  the  performance  of  Its  functions;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

HJl.  904.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  nationals 
of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  may  be 
enlisted  in  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  905.  A  blU  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Conmiisslon  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Goverimient;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  906.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

US..  907.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
in  commerce  of  electronic  eavesdropping  and 
wiretapping  devices;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

H  Jl.  908.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  909.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Scr  vl  CCS 

HJl.  910.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited sample  drug  products  and  other 
potentially  harmful  items,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  eivil  Service. 

HJt.911.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Park,  In  the  State  of  CaU- 
fomia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  912.  A  bill  to  amend  section  211  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  equalize  the 
retirement  benefits  for  commissioned  officers 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  with  retire- 
ment benefits  provided  for  other  officers  In 
the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Servlca  Act  in  order  to  promote  the  detection 
of  phenylketonuria  and  other  inborn  eirors 
of  mataboUam  leading  to  mental  retardation 


or  physical  defects;    t©  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  914.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  "coolie  trade- 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  915.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production  shall  de- 
velop a  program  of  economic  controls  to 
stablUze  the  economy  and  safeguard  the  na- 
tional defense  In  time  of  emergency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  916.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  I  of  title  ni 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  make 
it  xmlawful  for  broadcasters  to  make  unau- 
thorized deletions  from  certain  matter  sub- 
mitted for  broadcasting;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  917.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  honor  of  Col. 
David  (Mickey)  Marcua;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  918.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  require  that  any  stock 
option  Issued  by  an  Insured  bank  or  savings 
and  loan  association  be  made  available  to  the 
general  public  on  equal  terms  (or,  If  offered 
only  to  shareholders,  be  made  available  on 
equal  terms  to  all  of  them) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  919.  A  bill  to  amend  section  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  to  amend 
section  5  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of 
1933  to  establish  an  International  Home  Loan 
Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  920.  A  bUl  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  vlolenc*  or  Intimidation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  921.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  control,  regu- 
late, and  allocate  the  use  and  distribution  of 
medlelnal  substances  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  the  health  of  the 
American  people;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  922.  A  bill  to  aid  In  controlling  In- 
flation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  923.  A  bill  to  pfovlde  for  fuel  alloca- 
tions and  priorities  dfirlng  emergencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  924.  A  bill  to  prohibit  banks  from 
performing  certain  noabanklng  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cormnlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  925.  A  bill  to  amend  section  23A  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  926.  A  bin  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insuruice  Act  to  provide  for 
the  holding  of  public  bearings  In  connection 
with  the  issuance  of  certain  certificates  and 
the  making  of  certain  findings  and  determi- 
nations and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  927.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  In  order  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  by  means  of  radio  or  television 
of  amateur  or  professional  boxing  matches; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  928.  A  bill  to  require  that  90  percent 
of  the  net  earnings  of  Federal  Reserve  banks 
be  paid  Into  the  Treaaury,  and  that  the  fi- 
nancial transactions  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  be  audited  by  the 
General  Accoxintlng  Office;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Curreacy. 

HJl.  929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Bank  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  930.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  tor  the  retirement  of 
Federal  Reserve  bank  stock  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  interest-bearing  deposits  In  Ueu  there- 
of; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

HJi.  931.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an 
Independent  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 


tion, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  932.  A  bill  to  permit  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  branch  only  to  the 
extent  permitted  to  State-chartered  banks 
or  thrift  Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  933.  A  bill  to  amend  section  IS  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
to  permit  certain  enlistments  In  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  934.  A  bill  to  abohsh  the  death  pen- 
alty imder  all  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
authorize  the  imposition  of  Ufe  imprison- 
ment in  lieu  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  935.  A  bill  to  establish  a  board  (out- 
side of  the  Department  of  Etefense)  to  review 
and  correct  discharges  and  dismissals  of 
former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  936.  A  bill  to  require  that  Congress  be 
given  notification  prior  to  the  closing  of  any 
defense  installation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  937.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  declare  private  antitrust  suits  to  be  im- 
pressed with  a  substantial  public  Interest; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  938.  A  bill  to  authorize  payments 
to  local  governments  out  of  tax  revenues;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  939.  A  bin  to  abolish  the  death  pen- 
alty under  all  laws  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  au- 
thorize the  Imposition  of  life  Imprisonment 
In  lieu  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  940.  A  bni  to  fortify  the  antltr\iBt 
policy  of  the  United  States  against  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  and  the  use  or 
abuse  of  that  power  to  the  detriment  of  the 
national  economy  by  preventing  manufac- 
turers from  financing  the  sales  of  their  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  941.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938,  with  respect  to  the  prac- 
tice of  "overbooking"  passenger  space  res- 
ervations; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  942.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
special  milk  program  for  chUdren;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  943.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  grading 
of  meat  and  for  Informing  the  ultimate  user 
of  such  grade;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

HJl.  944.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  so  as  to  require  every 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  fur- 
nish to  certain  additional  persons  copies 
of  certain  notices  or  communications;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  945.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  include 
within  the  defimtlon  of  "State  banks" 
branches  of  foreign  banks  authorized  under 
State  law  to  accept  deposits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  946.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

HJl.  947.  A  bill  to  limit  personal  property 
leasing  by  banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

HJl.  948.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  banks  from 
performing  professional  accounting  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency. 

HJl.  949.  A  bill  to  asslat  in  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
dlsclosiire  of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extension  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  950.  A  bni  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  certain  distributions  pursuant 
to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Waya  and 
Meana 

"as..  951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
35,  1940,  to  prohibit  any  person  not  UoenJed 
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to  do  so  to  operate  any  motorboat  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  952.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coinage 
and  Issuance  of  proof  sets  containing  coins 
composed  of  900  fine  coin  silver;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  953.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  require  U.S.  obligations  to  be 
sold  at  not  less  than  par  value,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

HJl.  954.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  banks  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion from  accepting  dep^oslts  in  excess  of  cer- 
tain percentages  of  their  outstanding  real 
estate  loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  955.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  956.  A  bill  to  require  banks  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
to  convert  Inactive  demand  accounts  Into 
savings  accounts  in  certain  circumstances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
HJl.  957.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  regulation 
of  the  solicitation  of  proxies  in  respect  to 
securities  Issued  by  certain  banks,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  958.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5210  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  that  lists 
of  the  shareholders  of  national  banks  shall 
be  available  for  Inspection  by  committees 
of  Congress,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  959.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402(a)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  certain 
proceedings  shall  be  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  961.  A  bni  to  establish  the  Federal 
Deposit  and  Savings  Insurance  Board  to 
manage  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
to  the  Committee   on  Banking  and 


poses; 
Currency. 

H.R.  962.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  963.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5155  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
relating  to  branches  of  national  banks;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  964.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  Integrity 
and  Independence  of  national  banks  by 
strengthening  the  laws  relating  to  ownership 
of  stock  in  such  banks;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  965.  A  bill  to  require  an  annual 
audit  of  each  bank  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  966.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  to  establish  reasonable 
maximum  service  charges  which  may  be 
levied  on  dormant  accounts  by  national 
banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  967.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  prohibit  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  employ- 
ing Inducements  other  than  the  payment  of 
Interest  or  dividends  to  obtain  deposits  and 
similar  funds  from  the  pubhc;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  968.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  that  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shaU  expire  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  office  of  the  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Hit.  968.  A   blU   to   eBtabUsh    »   Federal 


Banking  Commission  to  administer  all  Fed- 
eral laws  relating  to  the  examination  and 
supervision  of  banks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ctirrency. 

HJl.  970.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  to  prohibit  the  approval  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  bank  holding  com- 
pany operations  unauthorized  by  State  law 
or  disapproved  by  State  authorities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  971.  A  bin  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  section  18(d)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  section  5155 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  section  5  of  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  972.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  Sher- 
man Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  by  prohibiting  automobile  manufactur- 
ers from  engaging  In  the  businesses  of  fi- 
nancing and  Insuring  automobiles  purchased 
by  consimiers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  973.  A  bUl  to  require  certificates  of 
fitness  in  the  sale  of  automobiles,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  974.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain contracts  and  agreements  between 
manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  and  their 
franchlsed  dealers,  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  exclusive  representation  by  dealers 
and  to  restrict  franchlsed  dealers  from  re- 
seUlng  to  certain  unauthorized  persons,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.975.  A  bin  to  prohibit  certain  tam- 
pering with  speedometers  on  motor  vehicles 
used  In  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  976.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  natlonany 
uniform  system  of  automobile  registration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  977.  A  bni  to  prevent  the  sale  of  auto- 
mobiles with  unauthorized  equipment, 
parts,  and  accessories,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  978.  A  bin  to  provide  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disapproval  by  the  President  each 
provision  of  an  appropriation  bill  shall  be 
considered  a  separate  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  979.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  commercial  air  transportation  ex- 
penses for  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  980.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment of  Judge  advocates  and  law  specialist 
officers  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  981.  A  bill  to  withhold  Federal  aid 
from  National  Guard  organizations  which 
practice  discrimination  or  segregation  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  creed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  982.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  re- 
tired pay  for  reservists  who  have  10  or  more 
years  of  satisfactory  Federal  service  and  who 
performed  active  duty  for  5  or  more  years 
in  the  aggregate  during  World  War  I,  World 
War  n.  and  the  Korean  conflict;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  983.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  discharge 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable  except  pursu- 
ant to  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial;  to 
the  Conamlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  984.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act  so 
as  to  include  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  within 
the  provisions  of  such  act;  to  the  CoDMnlttce 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  985.  A  bni  te  provide  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 


Corporation  shan  consist  of  three  appointive 
members,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MULTER  (by  request) : 
H.R.  986.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5155  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  branches  of  national  banks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  987.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  conduct  research  and 
development  of  precision  equipment  and  sys- 
tems for  utilizing  radio  signals  from  space 
satellites  to  Improve  navigation  of  nonmUi- 
tary  vessels  at  sea;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  988.  A  bin  authorizing  the  admission 
of  two  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  Air  Force 
Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  989.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  990.  A  bin  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  991.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  further  promote  and  assist  In 
modernlz.^tion  of  hospitals  and  other  medical 
facilities  through  grants  for  amortization  of 
indebtedness  Incurred  for  that  purpose,  di- 
rect loans,  and  guarantees  of  loans,  and 
through  grants  lor  the  planning  of  such 
modernization,  and  to  authorize  grants  for 
development  of  new  technology  systems  and 
concepts  In  the  provision  of  health  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

H.R.  992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
section  18  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  to  re- 
quire the  filing  of  tariffs  by  terminal  opera- 
tors; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.Ri  993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
certain  expenses  of  higher  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  994.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  podiatrists'  services  under  the  program  of 
supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  995.  A  bill  to  artiend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes  of  certain  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  the  education  of 
a  dependent:  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  996.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  transpor- 
tation or  shipment  in  Interstate  conmierce 
of  master  keys  to  persons  prohibited  by  State 
law  from  receiving  or  possessing  them;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  997.  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
duty  on  parts  of  geared  temperature  and 
pressure  gages;  to  the  Committee  on  Waya 
and  Means. 

H.R.  998.  A  bin  to  promote  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  modernizing  practices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment relating  to  the  Inspection  of  per- 
sons, merchandise,  and  conveyances  moving 
Into,  through,  and  out  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  999.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Firearms  Act  to  impose  special  (occupational) 
taxes  with  respect  to  engaging  in  the  busi- 
ness of  importing,  manufacturing,  and  deal- 
ing in  destructive  weapons  such  as  bomb*, 
grenades,  rockets,  missiles,  bazookas,  and 
antitank  guns;  to  impose  taxes  with  respect 
to  the  making  and  to  the  transfer  of  such 
weapons;  and  to  Increase  the  rates  of  special 
(occupational)  tax,  transfer  tax,  and  making 
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tax  imposed  by  the  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HM.  1000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  1001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
tax  on  transportation  of  persons  by  air  shall 
not  apply  to  uninterrupted  international 
combined  air  and  sea  transportation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1002.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  per- 
son who  illegally  sells  a  narcotic  drug  to  a 
minor  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than 
20  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1003.  A^lll  to  prohibit  misuse  or  ex- 
portation of  the  Sag  of  the  United  States  in 
certain  instances  and  to  prohibit  public  dis- 
play of  the  flag  of  a  foreign  government 
engaging  the  United  States  in  war  or  armed 
conflict:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HS..  1004.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  of  deputy  U.S.  mar- 
shals; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJR.  1006.  A  bill  to  provide  an  increase  in 
the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
former  Lighthouse  Service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  1007.  A  bill  prohibiting  use  in  the 
commission  of  certain  crimes  of  firearms 
transported  In  interstate  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  so  as  to  provide  for 
reductions  in  aid  to  countries  in  which  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  is  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  mob  action;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  1009.  A  bill  to  prohibit  transportation 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  articles 
to  or  from  the  United  States  aboard  certain 
foreign  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  1010.  A  bill  to  establish  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  a  Federal  boxing  commission  for 
the  purjKise  of  insuring  that  the  channels  of 
interstate  commerce  are  free  from  false  or 
fraudulent  descriptions  or  depictions  of  pro- 
fessional boxing  contests;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJB.  1011.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Vessel  Ex- 
change Act  by  eliminating  the  trade-in  re- 
quirement In  certain  cases  where  national 
defense  purposes  require;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  1012.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  contracting 
for  the  construction  of  vessels  for  U.S.  Navy 
at  places  outside  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MYERS : 

HJl.  1014.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  ixistage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  memory  of  Ernie  Pyle;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

HJl.  lOlS.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ac- 
quire, transfer,  convey,  and  lease  certain 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  use 
as  Bites  for  offices  for  governments  of  foreign 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  OmNGER: 

HJl.  1016.  A  bin  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Copyrights,"  to  bar  ac- 
tions for  Infringement  of  copyright  in  cer- 
tain instances,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  1017.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  compul- 
sory licensing  of  preecrlption  drug  patents; 
to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1018.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  reimburse  the  States  and  their 
poUtical  subdivisions  for  real  property  taxes 
not  collected  on  real  property  owned  by  a 
foreign  government  and  therefore  exempt 
from  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1019.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  to  provide  that  no 
land  contained  In  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system  shall  be  sold  transferred  for 
any  other  use,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Com- 
mission and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  1020.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  to 
$25,000  the  amount  of  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance  which  may  be  carried  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1021.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 19,  1949,  entitled  "An  act  to  assist  States 
In  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on  ciga- 
rettes," so  as  to  control  all  types  of  illegal 
transportation  of  cigtrettes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1022.  A  bill  to  provide  for  planning, 
coordination,  and  coisstruction  of  facilities  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  fresh  water 
for  the  Northeastern  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1023.  A  bin  to  provide  overtime  pay 
for  substitute  postal  employees  for  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  8  hours  In  any  single  day; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  1024.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  from  approving  plans,  speci- 
fications, and  estimates  for  a  highway  along 
a  certain  route  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  to  prohibit  any  obligation  or  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  in  connection  therewith;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  1025.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extension  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  PATMAH: 

H.R.  1026.  A  bin  to  vest  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  all  functions  relating  to  the 
examination  and  supervision  of  federally  in- 
sured banks;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PATTEK : 

H.R.  1027.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title  X 
thereto  which  will  establish  a  program  to 
protect  adult  health  by  providing  assistance 
in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional and  community  health  protection 
centers  for  the  detection  of  disease,  by  pro- 
viding assistance  for  the  training  of  person- 
nel to  operate  such  centers,  and  by  providing 
assistance  In  the  conduct  of  certain  research 
related  to  such  centers  and  their  operation; 
tc  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  PELL  Y: 

H.R.  1028.  A  bill  to  amend  section  209  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  so  as  to  re- 
quire future  authorisation  of  funds  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1029.  A  bill  to  provide  members  of 
the  Colvllle  Confederated  Tribes  with  full 
citizenship  and  to  provide  for  vesting  each 
tribal  member  with  his  equal  cash  share 
representing  his  equity  in  all  reservation  as- 
sets of  the  Colvllle  Confederated  Tribes  in 
the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.PHZLBIK: 

HJl.  1030.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  town  of  Lancaster,  Mass., 


tor  the  loss  of  taxes  on  certain  property  in 
such  town  acquired  by  the  United  States  for 
use  for  military  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1031.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  town 
of  Natlck,  Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1032.  A  bill  to  promote  public  knowl- 
edge of  progress  and  achievement  in  astro, 
nautics  and  related  sciences  through  the 
designation  of  a  special  day  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Robert  Hutchings  Goddard,  the  father  of 
modern  rockets,  missiles,  and  astronautics; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1033.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  ot'ierwise  covered  by 
the  Insurance  system  established  by  such 
title:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to  de- 
duct from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1035.  A  bin  to  enable  Gold  Star  moth- 
ers,  fathers,  and  widows  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  died  at  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regldor  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Philip- 
pines for  the  25th  anniversary  of  Bataan;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
29,  1944.  providing  annuities  for  persons  who 
participated  in  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  by  extending  the  class  to 
whom  annuities  may  be  paid;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1037.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1038  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  PIKE : 

H.R.  1039.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  and  rural  carriers  in  the 
postal  field  service  on  a  merit  basis,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

H.R.  1040.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  career  incen- 
tives for  certain  professionally  trained  of- 
ficers of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.POAGE: 

H.R.  1041.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  In  certain  cases  to  make 
complaint  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  rates,  charges,  tar- 
iffs, and  practices  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  farm  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  * 

H.R.  1042.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  or  near  Port  Hood,  Tex.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1043.  A   bill  to   authorize   the   estab- 
lishment   of    the    Dinosaur    Trail    National 
Monument  in   the   State   of  Texas;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POFF: 

H.R.  1044.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  1046.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  a  taxpayer  who  is  a  student  at  a  college 
for  certain  expenses  incurred  In  obtaining  a 


higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1047.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  credit  against 
the  Federal  income  tax  for  additional  State 
and  local  taxes  Imposed  for  school  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
property  and  Adminl.<:trative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  volunteer  firefighting  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  10 "9.  A  bni  to  establish  certain  quali- 
fications for  persons  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1050.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1051.  A  bin  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1053.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  permit  an  annui- 
tant to  receive  his  annuity  even  though  he 
renders  compensated  service  for  the  outside 
employer  by  whom  he  was  last  employed  be- 
fore his  annuity  began  to  accrue;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  1054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  men 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  62  may  retire  on 
a  full  annuity  thereunder  upon  completion 
of  30  years  of  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.  1056.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the 
abatement  of  water  and  air  pollution  by  per- 
mitting the  amortization  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses of  the  cost  of  abatement  works  over  a 
period  of  36  months;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  the  use  of  chapter  XIII; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
deduction  for  charitable  contributions  will 
not  be  aUowable  with  respect  to  contribu- 
tions to  certain  charitable  organizations 
which  fail  to  make  full  disclosure  to  the 
public;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1059.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
Unlt?d  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
cf  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  fo-clgn  com- 
merce with  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  1060.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
tD  survivors  and  dependents  of  local  law  en- 
forcement offlc9-s  kined  or  disabled  whUe  ap- 
prehendlng  persons  for  committing  Federal 
crime?:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1061.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  1052.  A  bill  to  establish  rules  of  in- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  ef- 
fect of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1063.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  Incentive 
for  the  employment  of  older  workers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1064.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  interest  on 
certain  amounts  withheld  from  wages  and 
certain  estimated  payments  of  tax  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  income  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


H  R.  1065.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Washington 
Country  National  Parkway,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  1067.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  American  people  for 
the  sacrifices  of  our  servicemen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1068.  A  bni  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  transport  stolen  sheep  or  goats  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1069.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
use  or  manufacture,  in  certain  cases,  by  or 
for  the  United  States  of  any  Invention  de- 
scribed In  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1070.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920.  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1071.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  fee 
increases  prescribed  by  Public  Law  89-83 
shall  not  be  effective  In  any  case  wherein  the 
application  was  filed  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1072.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  Individuals 
who  have  certain  debnitating  progressive  dis- 
eases; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  1073.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  to  provide  notice,  hearing, 
and  judicial  review  with  respect  to  any  pro- 
hibition or  curtailment  of  the  exportation 
of  agricultural  commodities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Banking   and   Currency. 

H.R.  1074.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1075.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1076.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  survey  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the 
route  of  the  Chisholm  Trail  and  for  the 
establishment  of  markers  to  identify  such 
route,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1077.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Intular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1078.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cede  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  Interest  on  hospital  bonds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1079.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  amounts  expended  by  firemen  for  meals 
which  they  are  required  to  eat  at  their  post 
of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  in- 
creased personal  exemptions  for  his  children 
while  they  are  attending  school;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  1081.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  72  to 
68  the  age  at  which  deductions  on  account 
of  an  Individual's  outside  earnings  will 
cease  to  be  made  from  benefits  based  on 
such  individual's  wage  record;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  1082.  A  bill  to  establish  and  pre- 
scribe the  functions  of  the  Federal  Tax 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  interest  on  church  bonds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1084.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  income  which  may  be  earned 
without  deductions  from  benefits  in  cases 
where  a  husband  and  wife  are  both  benefi- 
ciaries but  all  or  most  of  such  outside  in- 
come is  derived  by  only  one  of  them;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  1085.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  encourage  the  use  by  volume 
mailers  of  ZIP  code  through  postage  rate 
concessions;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  permit  the  recovery  by  the 
Government  of  amounts  due  the  Government 
in  the  settlement  of  claims  under  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1087.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
housing  In  1975  and  every  10  years  there- 
after; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1088.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  57  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  author- 
ize the  free  use  of  the  malls  In  making  re- 
ports required  by  law  of  certain  payments 
to  others;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1089.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  city  deUvery  mall 
service  on  a  door-to-door  deUvery  service 
basis  for  postal  patrons  who  qualify  therefor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  1090.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1091.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  annuities  to  secretaries  of  Justices  and 
Judges  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  basis 
as  annuities  to  congressional  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1092.  A  bni  to  include  Customs  In- 
spectors in  section  6(c)  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  ininols: 
H.R.  1093.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  1094.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in  order  to  make 
discrimination  because  of  age  In  employment 
an  unlawful  employment  practice;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1095.  A  bill  to  provide  a  3-month  ex- 
tension of  certain  rights  reserved  by  the  for- 
mer owners  of  the  subsurface  estate  of  cer- 
tain real  property  acquired  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Carlyle  Reservoir,  111.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  1096.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  for  an  officer  of  the  Air 
Force  while  serving  as  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  for  Veterinary  Services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1097.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon."  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1098.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  income 
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certain  reimbursed  moving  ezpensee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Waya  sind  Means. 

H.R.  1099.  A  bill  arranging  for  orderly  mar- 
keting of  certain  Imported  articles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1100.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  award  a  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  to  the  76l8t  Tank  Battalion;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HJi.  1101.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promotion 
ol  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connection 
with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJI.  1102.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  XI  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  establish 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
for  the  taking  of  easements  In  the  navigable 
airspace  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJI.  1103.  A  blU  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  Coltmibus 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJI.  1104.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affalis;  to  tj»e 
Committee  on  Veterans'  ASalrs. 

HJI.  1105.  A  bin  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1106.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the 
bombing  of  certain  buildings  will  create  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  a  Federal  crim- 
inal oHense  has  been  committed  for  purposes 
of  Investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1107.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

H.R.  1108.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mint  of  the  United  States  In 
the  State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

HJI.  1109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulation,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1110.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to 
establish  mmimum  standards  for  operation 
of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  through  the  navi- 
gable airspace  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  op  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJI.  1111.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  for  expenses  Incvirred  In  making 
repairs  and  improvements  to  his  residence;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJI.  1112.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exclude  from  Income 
pension  and  annuity  payments  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  determining  eligibility  for  a  veteran's 
pension  under  chapter  15  of  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  groea  Income  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  education 
or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJI.  1114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition  and 
certain  other  educational  expenses  paid  by 
him  for  the  education  of  a  dependent  at  a 
private  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school;  tt>  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJI.  1116.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for  the 


retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  1116.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  six  centers  to  provide 
facilities  for  conducting  research  into  the 
motivations  and  behavioral  patterns  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  convicted  of  crimes  of 
violence;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJI.  1117.  A  bin  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  and  State  attorneys 
general  to  obtain  orders  from  U.S.  district 
courts  placing  reasonable  limitations  on  the 
conduct  of  certain  public  mass  demonstra- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1118.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1963  to  provide  Judicial  re- 
view of  certain  determinations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Coonmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJI.  1119.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Dlscloeure  Act  to  require  more 
complete  disclosure  of  certain  Investment 
transactions;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  1120.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959,  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1121.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  credit 
agaitnst  Income  tax  for  an  employer  who 
employs  older  persons  in  his  trade  or  busi- 
ness; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
My  Mr.  PATMAN: 
gjl.  1122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Regerve  Act  to  provide  for  Federal  Reserve 
support  of  Government  bonds  when  market 
yields  equal  or  exceed  4' 2  percent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banldng  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1123.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Regerve  Act  with  respect  to  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  chairmen  and  members  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

,  By  Mr.  PATMAN  (by  request)  : 
HJI.  1124.  A  bill  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  savings  and 
loan  holding  companies  and  subsidiary  com- 
panles;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJI.  1125.  A  bill  to  create  a  Small  Busi- 
ness  Capital   Bank;    to   the    Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1126.  A  bin  to  require  that  each  bank 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  be  audited  triennially,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  1127.  A  bin  to  permit  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  Federal  credit 
unions  to  afford  checking  account  services  to 
their  patrons  by  accepting  demand  deposits 
on  a  100-percent  reserve  basis,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  1128.  A  bni  to  require  the  payment  of 
Interest  on  certain  funds  of  the  United  States 
held  on  deposit  In  commercial  banks,  to  pro- 
vide for  reimbursement  of  commercial  banks 
for  services  performed  for  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1129.  A  bin  to  restore  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  Congress  over  expendi- 
tures by  agencies  Of  the  United  States  having 
jiirlsdlctlon  over  hank  mergers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
HJI.  1130.  A  bill   to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJI.  1131.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  certain  tax- 


payers who  have  cerebral  palsy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJI  1132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1133.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Antldvunp- 
Ing  Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1134.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  make  no  payments  or  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  for  furnishing 
assistance  to  Communist  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJI.  1135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
abroad  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1136.  A  bni  to  require  that  a  portion 
of  Government  parking  facilities  at  national 
monuments  and  memorials  and  Government 
buildings  be  reserved  for  use  by  visitors  con- 
fined to  wheelchairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  1137.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  contracting 
for  the  construction  of  vessels  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  at  places  outside  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJI.  1138.  A  bill  to  establish  fishing  zones 
of  the  United  States  beyond  its  territorial 
seas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1139.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  prohibit- 
ing fishing  In  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  by  vessels  other  than  vessels 
of  the  United  States  In  order  to  expand  the 
definition  of  the  term  "fisheries";  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  1140.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJI.  1141.  A  bill  to  permit  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  limestone,  when  imported  to  be  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  cement,  pursuant  to 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1142.  A  bill  to  conserve  and  protect 
Pacific  salmon  of  North  American  origin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  1143.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  102 
and  104  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  misbehavior  In  the 
presence  of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  any 
committee  thereof,  shall  constitute  a  mis- 
demeanor; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  1144.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  career  In- 
centives for  certain  professionally  trained 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1145.  A  bin  to  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  trails,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJt.  1146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1147.  A  bin  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 
in  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  1148.  Poverty  area  amendment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJi.  H49.  A  bin  to  incorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^       . 

HJI.  1150.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Illinois-Indiana 
air  pollution  control  compact;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1151.  A  bill   to  amend  chapter  55  01 


title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  Bub> 
Blstence  without  charge  to  air  evacuation  pa- 
tients; to  the  Conamlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
HJI.  1152.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  honoring  the 
coal  miners  and  coal  Industry  of  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJI.  11  S3.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  den- 
tal care  for  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1154.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com- 
puting retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HJi.  1155.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the  lnsvu"ance  system  established  by  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
HJI.  1156.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Inclu- 
sion of  Denton  County,  Tex.,  within  the  Fort 
Worth  division  of  the  northern  district  for 
the  U.S.  district  courts  in  Texas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1157.  A  bin  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJI.  1158.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  an  additional 
Income  tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  support- 
ing a  dependent  or  dependents  who  have  In- 
tellectual limitations  to  the  extent  that  abU- 
Ity  to  learn  and  to  adapt  to  the  demands  of 
society  Is  Impaired;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1159.  A  bin  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  planting  of  crops  on  acre- 
age diverted  under  the  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  1160.  A  bni  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans 
of  any  period  of  war  and  their  widows  on  at- 
taining age  65  shall  be  entitled  to  pensions 
at  the  monthly  rate  of  $101.59,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  1161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
closure of  certain  communications  received 
by  Government  agencies  from  Members  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  adjudicatory  and 
rulemaking  matters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1162.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disclo- 
sure of  gifts  and  financial  Interests  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  REIFEL: 
H.R.  1163.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior   to   construct,   operate,   and 
maintain  the  first  stage   of  the   Oahe  unit, 
James  division,  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
South  Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  1164.  A  bin  to  extend  rural  mall  deliv- 
ery service;  to  the  Conmnittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  1165.  A  bni  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  1166.  A  bin  to  Improve  intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  States  and  municipalities,  and 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  all  levels  of 
government,  by  providing  Federal  block 
grants  for  States  and  localities  which  take 
steps  to  modernize  State  and  local  govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


By  Mr.  RHODES  Of  Arizona: 
HJI.  1167.  A  bin  to  estabUsh  the  calendar 
year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  1168.  A  bill  to  provide  for  national 
cemeteries  In  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
HJI.  1169.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance to  Pima  and  Maricopa  Counties,  Ariz., 
and  to  the  city  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex..  of 
certain  lands  for  recreational  purposes  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Recreation  and 
Public  PiUTJOses  Act  of  1926;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1170.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Interest 
rates  on  loans  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HJI.  1171.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
umted  States  Code  to  Increase  the  amount 
which  may  be  paid  on  account  of  the  funeral 
expenses  of  certain  veterans  from  $250  to 
$300;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
HJI.  1172.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  surplus  equipment,  materials,  books,  and 
supplies  under  section  203 (J)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  the  Arizona  Boys'  Ranch  and  Epl-Hab 
Phoemx,  Inc.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  1173.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  Include  In  the  budget  submitted 
to  the  Congress  under  section  201  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  an  Item 
for  not  less  than  $2  bllUon  to  be  applied 
toward  reduction  of  the  national  debt;  to  the 
Connmlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  1174.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1175.  A  bill  to  establish  penalties  for 
the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  between 
States  by  a  person  while  his  motor  vehicle 
operators  license  Is  suspended  or  revoked; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  in- 
come certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1177.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  Interest  on  church  bonds:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  employers  to 
deduct  an  additional  amount  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  duties  required  of  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  withholding  of  taxes  and 
the  performance  of  other  administrative  and 
clerical  duties  under  such  code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1179.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.R.  1180.  A  bin  to  provide  a  system  for  the 
return  of  Federal  Income  tax  revenues  to  the 
States  to  be  used  exclusively  for  educational 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
HJI.  1181.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Navy  ration 
statute  so  as  to  provide  for  the  serving  of 
oleomargarine  or  margarine;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  1182.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  air  transpor- 
tation of   certain  parcels  maUed   at   or   ad- 
dressed to  Armed  Forces  post  offices;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
H.R.  1183.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization   Act  of   1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  require- 


ments of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

HJI.  1184.  A  bin  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
kined  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  1 185.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, under  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, of  a  National  Science  Academy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HH.  1186.  A  bUl  to  grant  civil  service  em- 
ployees retirement  after  30  years'  service:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service.  _  ^ 

H.R.  1187.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
fuU  amount  of  any  annuity  received  imder 
the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  shall  l>e  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  1188.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ^,       ,     ». 

HJI  1189.  A  blU  relating  to  national  ob- 
servances and  holidays,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  1190.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  personal 
income  tax  exemption  of  a  taxpayer  and  the 
additional  exemption  for  his  spouse  from 
$600  to  $1,000  and  to  increase  the  exemption 
for  a  dependent  from  $600  to  $1,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  1191-  A  bill  to  enable  the  mothers  and 
widows  of  deceased  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  now  Interred  In  cemeteries  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  to 
make  pUgrhnage  to  such  cemeteries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  1192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  an- 
nuities for  additional  personnel  engaged  in 
hazardous  occupations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R  1193.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  increase  to  2'/2  percent  the 
multiplication  factor  for  determining  an-. 
nuities  for  certain  Federal  employees  engaged 
In  hazardous  duties;,  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  ^  ^    -^ 

HJi  1194.  A  bin  declaring  Octot)er  12  to  be 
a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania. 
HR  1195.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  m  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  ^       ....,..„» 

H  R  1196.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  status  or 
volunteer  fire  companies  for  purposes  of 
liability  for  Federal  income  taxes  and  for 
certain  Federal  excise  taxes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  1197.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL : 

HR.  1198.  A  bill  to  provide  effective  pro- 
cedures for  the  enforcement  of  the  establish- 
ment and  free  exercise  clauses  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  1199.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  more  effective  prevention, 
control,  and  abatement  of  air  pollution 
through  the  establishment  of  air  regions  and 
standards  applicable  thereto;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Conmaerce. 
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HM  1200.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  ROUDEBUSH: 
HJl.  1201.  A  bin  to  provide  that  common 
law  marriages  may  not  be  contracted  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1202.  A  bin  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  consideration  as  Income,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  eUglblUty  for  pen- 
sion. aU  amounts  paid  to  an  Individual  un- 
der public  or  private  retirement,  annuity,  en- 
dowment, or  similar-type  plans  or  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1203.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  an  American 
Hero  Award  Medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  next 
of  kin  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
lose  their  lives  as  a  direct  result  of  injuries 
or  disease  Incurred  In  armed  conflict;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  1204.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  memory  of  Ernie  Pyle;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  1205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  to  extend  Its  protection  to  workers  em- 
ployed In  the  demolition,  dismantling,  re- 
moval, and/or  salvaging  of  public  buildings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  1206.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1207.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for 
the  control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  each  de- 
pendent who  Is  a  full-time  undergraduate 
student  at  a  college  or  university;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1210.  A  bin  to  amend  section  501  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
active  military  service  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der before  World  War  I  by  persons  who  per- 
formed active  service  during  World  War  I 
shall  be  Included  In  determining  ellglblUty 
of  World  War  I  veterans,  their  widows,  and 
children  for  pension;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1211.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
use  or  manufacture.  In  certain  cases,  by  or 
for  the  United  States  of  any  invention 
described  in  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1212.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  career  status  by  ap- 
pointment of  certain  qualified  substitute 
rural  carriers  of  record  to  fill  vacancies  on 
rural  routes  on  the  basis  of  noncompetitive 
examinations;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H.R.  1213.  A  bUl  to  promote  and  support 
representation  of  U.S.  Interests  In  voluntary 
international  conunerclal  standards  activities, 
to  establish  a  clearinghouse  for  commercial 
and  procurement  standards,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 

Astronautics.  

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD : 
HJl.  1214.  A    bin    to    establish    a    Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  American  Man- 
power and  National  Security;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 
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ByMr.  RUPPE:  I 

H.R.  1215.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Publlo  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

ByMr.  RYAN: 

H.H.  1216.  A  bin  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1»57;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1217.  A  bill  to  provide  protection 
against  lynchlngs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1218.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Individuals  Irrespective  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  ,       ,„..     , 

H.R.  1219.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  Of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  proceedings  against  certain  wit- 
nesses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1220.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  specifically  provide  for 
the  guarantee  of  loans  made  to  veterans  to 
purchase  dwellings  in  multifamlly  structures 
which  are  owned  cooperatively  or  are  condo- 
mlnlmums;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  . 

H.R.  1221.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  Ui  order  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  spouse's  income  which  may 
be  excluded  in  detennlnlng  a  veteran's  an- 
nual income  for  determining  his  eligibility 
for  pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AffEiirs 

Hit.  1222.  A  bin  to  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram of  loans  to  be  made  from  a  revolving 
fund  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  assist  In  the  provision  and 
rehabilitation  of  housing  for  middle-income 
famines;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HH.  1223.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Apt  to  provide  PHA  mort- 
gage Insurance  for  Individuals  purchasing 
dwelling  units  in  cooperative  housing  proj- 
ects In  the  same  way  that  such  insurance  Is 
provided  for  individuals  purchasing  other 
single-family  residences;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Curfency. 

H.R.  1224.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  prohibit  the  con- 
struction of  luxury  bousing  in  the  redevelop- 
ment of  urban  renewal  areas:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1225.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  more  effective  procedures  for  the 
relocation  of  Individuals,  families,  and  busi- 
ness concerns  from  the  area  of  urban  renewal 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  ,  ^. 

H.R.  1226.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  indi- 
viduals, families,  and  business  concerns  dis- 
placed by  an  urban  renewal  project  shaU 
have  a  priority  of  opportunity  to  relocate  in 
the  project  area  aft^r  its  redevelopment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1227.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  more  adequate 
relocation  payments  for  individuals,  families, 
and  business  co.icerns  dlspl'iced  from  urban 
renewal  areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H  R.  1228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  remoive  the  existing  15-percent 
limit  on  the  amount  of  assistance  which  may 
be  provided  thereunder  for  low-rent  public 
housing  In  any  ona  State:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Hil.  1229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  remove  the  existing  dollar 
limit  on  the  amount  of  annual  contributions 
which  may  be  contracted  for  by  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  to  assist  low-rent 
public  housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H  R.  1230.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  Increase  by  $1,000  per  room  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  cost  of  a  low-rent 
housing  project;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  currency. 


H.R.  1231.  A  bin  to  amend  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  a  tenant  in  a 
low-rent  public  housing  project  may  not  be 
evicted  therefrom  without  a  public  hearing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  1232.  A  bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  owner 
of  an  apartment  building  or  other  multifam- 
lly structure  to  establish  and  utilize  a  re- 
pair, replacement,  and  maintenance  reserve 
as  a  condition  of  the  allowance  of  a  depre- 
ciation deduction  with  respect  to  such  struc- 
ture: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1233.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  remove  the  12.5  percentage  limit 
on   the  amount  of  grant  assistance   which 
may  be  provided  thereunder  for  urban  re- 
newal In  any  one  State;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1234.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  to  in- 
clude m  the  rent  supplement  program  cer- 
tain housing  financed  {directly  or  through 
loan  Insurance)  by  States  and  municipali- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H  R.  1235.  A    bill    to    protect    the    public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  amend  certain  la- 
beling provisions  of  the  food,  drug,  and  cos- 
metic chapters  to  assure  adequate  Informa- 
tion   for    consumers.    Including   cautionary 
labeling  of  articles  where  needed  to  prevent 
accidental  Injury;   prohibit  worthless  Ingre- 
dients m  special  dietary  foods;  require  new 
therapeutic   devices   to  be  shown   safe  and 
efficacious  before  they  are  marketed  commer- 
cially; require  all  antibiotics  to  be  certified; 
provide  for  the  certification  of  certain  other 
drugs;    require   records   and   reports   bearing 
on   drug   safety:    limit   the   distribution   of 
sample  drugs:  require  cosmetics  to  be  shown 
safe  before  they  are  marketed  commercially: 
clarify   and   strengthen   existing   Inspection 
authority;  make  additional  provisions  of  the 
act  applicable  to  carriers;  provide  for  admin- 
istrative subpenas:  provide  for  strengthening 
and  facUltatlng  mutual  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance, including  training  of  personnel.  In 
the  administration  of  that  act  and  of  related 
State  and  local  laws;  prohibit  the  use  of  car- 
cinogenic   color   additives    in   animal    feeds; 
safeguard  the  health  of  children  by  banning 
sweetened    or    flavored    aspirin    from    com- 
merce: and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  1236.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of    outside    earnings    permitted    each    year 
without    deductions    from    benefits    there- 
under:   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

H.R.1237.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  in- 
surance benefits  for  certain  dependent 
parents  of  Individuals  entitled  to  old-age  or 
disability  Insurance  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1238.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  for  qualified  dependent  rel- 
atives of  certain  Insured  Individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  1239.  A  bin  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  prohibit  the  Imposition  of  any  durational 
residence  requirement  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  aid  or  assistance  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1240.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  dlsabUlty 
Insurance  system  for  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  and  Its  Instru- 
mentalities; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ^ 

HJl.  1241.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  an  Individual's  medical,  dental, 
and  related  expenses  shall  be  subtracted  from 
his  outside  earnings  before  determining  un- 


der such  section  the  amount  of  any  reduc- 
tion In  his  benefits  by  reason  of  such  earn- 
ings- to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1242.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to 
protect  the  rights  of  employees  and  em- 
ployers, m  Industries  affecting  commerce,  to 
enter  Into  union  shop  agreements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1243.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2(2)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide 
that  the  definition  of  "employer"  therein 
shall  Include  certain  corporations  or  associa- 
tions operating  a  hospital;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  1244.  A  bin  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
Income-tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled Individual,  for  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  Income-tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  phys- 
ically or  mentally  Incapable  of  caring  for 
himself;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1245.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  all  limita- 
tions upon  the  amount  of  the  deduction  al- 
lowed a  taxpayer  for  medical,  dental,  and 
related  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1246.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide relocation  payments  for  persons  dis- 
placed from  their  places  of  residence  or  busi- 
ness as  a  result  of  construction  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  1247.  A  till  to  amend  the  hospital 
construction  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  relocation  payments 
for  persons  displaced  by  construction  there- 
under; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1248.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  provide 
relocation  payments  for  persons  displaced 
from  their  places  of  residence  or  business  as 
a  result  of  construction  financed  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  1249.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
mere  6. 

H.R.  1250.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  128  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  require 
at  least  30  days'  notice  before  any  public 
hearing  Is  held  under  that  section,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

H.R.  1251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  (of 
1965  to  authorize  parts  of  counties  and 
municipalities  to  be  designated  as  redevelop- 
ment areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Work?. 

H.R.  1252.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Federal 
Water  Commlfslon  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment, utilization,  and  control  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  United  States  for  bene- 
ficial uses  and  for  their  protection  In  the 
Interest  of  the  public  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  1253.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4544  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  to 
remove  the  60-day  restriction  with  respect  to 
the  distribution  of  the  effects  of  a  deceased 
seaman;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1254.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  Indemnify  cor- 
porate sureties  on  bonds  covering  contracts 
of  sound  small  business  concerns  where  such 
action  will  further  the  purpoees  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1255.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  to  provide  that  hearings  on 
applications  for  construction  permits  for 
certain  facllltlee  must  be  held  at  or  near  the 


places  where  such  facilities  are  to  be  located; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

H.R.  1256.  A  bin  to  assist  In  the  promotion 
of  economic  ^stablllzaton  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extension  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJR.  1257.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  permit,  In  certain  additional 
cases,  the  use  of  social  security  records  to 
aid  In  locating  runaway  parents  who  are  f  aU- 
Ing  to  comply  with  court  orders  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  chUdren;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1258.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  Ufe  Insurance  to  cer- 
tain veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such  In- 
surance; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  eliminate  the  prohibition  against  the 
Importation  of  drugs,  medicine,  and  other 
articles  for  the  prevention  of  conception;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  1260.  A  blU  authorizing  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  make  known 
their  preference  on  the  question  of  home  rule 
and.  If  they  wish,  to  create  a  board  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  municipal  charter  for 
submission  to  the  voters  and  to  Congress, 
end  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1261.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  pay- 
ment for  optometrists  services  under  the 
program  of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1262.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8c(6)  (I) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
AgrL-iulture. 

H.R.  1263.  A  bin  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1264.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
act  of  September  19,  1918  (40  Stat.  960),  as 
amended,  relating  to  industrial  safety  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1265.  A  bill  to  amend  section  175  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Include 
lined  or  unllned  drainage  ditches,  pipes,  or 
channels  as  soil  conservation  expenditures, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

H.R.  1266.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  initial  phase  of  the  East  Side 
division.  Central  Valley  project,  California, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  1267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  alternate  method  of  making  loans 
for  the  acquisition  and  Improvement  of 
farms,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of   1964  to  permit  the  distribution  of 
federally  owned  foods  and  food  coupons  in 
areas  In  which  the  food  stamp  program  is 
operating;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  1269.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of   1964  to   permit   the   distribution   of 
federally  owned  foods  and  food  coupons  in 
areas  in  which  the  food  stamp  program  Is 
operating:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfomla; 
H.R.  1270.  A  bin  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bvu-eau 
of  Investigation;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  1271.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  1272.  A  bUl  to  preserve  the  Jviriadlc- 
tlon  of  the  Congress  over  construction  of 
hydroelectric  projects  on  the  Colorado  River 
below  Glen  Canyon  Dam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJl.  1273.  A    bill    to    provide    for    specific 
employment    poUcles   In   order   to   promote 
maximum  employment,  to  reduce  imemploy- 
ment  to  Its  minimum  acceptable  levels,  to 
promote    an    adequate    rate    of    economic 
growth,  and  to  preserve  reasonable  price  sta- 
bUlty;    to   the   Committee   on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
HJl.  1274.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10,  32, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  re- 
strictions on  the  careers  of  female  officers  In 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
HJl.  1275.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent 
across-the-board    benefit    increase;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1276.  A  bUl   to   amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income   tax   to  Individuals  for   certain   ex- 
penses Incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1277.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  1278.  A  bin   to   designate   the  fourth 
Friday  in  September  of  every  year  as  Amer- 
ican Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1279.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  impro- 
priation of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $75,000  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed  "Sierra 
Way"  In  the  State  of  California:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1280.  A  bin  to  amend  section  301(a) 
(7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1281.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  renova- 
tion and  modernization  and  an  increase  In 
the  bed  capacity  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Fresno.  Calif.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1282.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  wine  from  bonded  wine  cellars 
without  payment  of  tax,  when  rendered  unfit 
for  beverage  use:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
28.  1924,  to  revise  existing  law  relating  to  the 
examination,  licensure,  registration,  and  reg- 
ulation of  optometrists  and  the  practice  of 
optometry  In  the  District  of  Coltunbla,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1284.  A  bin  to  establish  a  program 
of  mutual  and  self-help  housing  In  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  1285.  A  bni  to  establish  certain  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  certain  use  permits  for 
national  forest  lands;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  1286.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  buildings  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
which  are  of  historic  and  cultural  Impor- 
tance, to  provide  that  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  shall  report  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  regarding  such 
buUdlngs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  1287.  A  bin  providing  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  gravesltes  of  Thomas  and  Sarah 
Bush  Lincoln,  the  father  and  stepmother  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  Shlloh  Cemetery.  Coles 
County,  m.,  as  a  national  historic  landmark; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Hit.  1288.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establlah  the  Lincoln 
Homestead  National  Recreation  Area;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Inavilar  Affairs. 

HJl.  1289.  A  bill  to  designate  the  dam  and 
reservoir  to  be  constructed  on  the  Sangamon 
River  near  Decatur,  m.,  as  the  Henry  H. 
Bolz  Dam  and  Reservoir;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

HM.  1290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax 
for  amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  cer- 
tain public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Hit.  1291.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Impose  certain 
limitations  with  respect  to  eligibility  re- 
quirements luider  State  plans  for  medical 
assistance,  and  to  require  that  State  medical 
assistance  programs  be  designed  not  to  dis- 
courage the  growth  and  development  of  pri- 
vate and  group  medical  Insurance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1292.  A  bill  to  provide  for  lulform 
aimual  observances  of  certain  national  holi- 
days on  Mondays;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  1293.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
mlllc  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ILR.  1294.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Architecture  and  Planning  for  the 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJi.  1295.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  by  10  percent 
the  amo\mt  of  retirement,  ann\ilty,  and  en- 
dowment payments  excluded  from  Income 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  eligibil- 
ity of  an  individual  for  pension  under  that 
title,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  1296.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  on  fishing  rods,  creels,  reels, 
and  artificial  lures,  baits,  and  flies,  and  to 
make  conforming  adjustments  in  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  appropriations  for 
fish  restoration  and  management  projects; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1297.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
TTnlted  States  Code  to  require  that  the  dally 
ration  of  members  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
contain  at  least  as  much  butter  as  the  daily 
ration  prescribed  for  membersj^f  the  Navy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJR.  1298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  municipalities  and  to  volunteer  fireflgbt- 
Ing  organizations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  1299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  with  re- 
spect to  procedure  for  amending  orders;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1300.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to  be 
a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEPIELD: 

HJl.  1301.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consimiption  in  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HA.  1302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  to  prohibit  the  denial  of  a  conservation 
reserve  contract  to  a  producer  solely  on  the 
ground  of  the  date  his  farm  was  acquired, 
if  it  was  acquired  to  replace  a  farm  pre- 
viously taken  by  eminent  domain;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

HJt.  1303.  A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform 
Federal  policy  for  repayment  of  costs  of  Fed- 
eral electric  power  projects  and  to  provide 


the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  authority 
to  carry  out  his  policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  1304.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
land  acquisition  In  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1305.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in  the  State 
of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.130e.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  In 
the  Ve'terans*  Administration  a  national  vet- 
erans' cemetetiy  system  consisting  of  all 
cemeteries  of  the  United  States  In  which 
veterans  of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be 
buried;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJR.  1307.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the  rates 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  and  for  Other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJR.  1308.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Saugus 
Iron  Works  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

HJi.  1309.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  reclamation  acts,  as  amended, 
to  all  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1310.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  toprovlde  a  special  pen- 
sion for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their 
widows;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1311.  A  bill   to   establish    a   Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purpoees;    to  the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SELDEN : 

H.R.  1312.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  equi- 
table and  efficient  method  for  obtaining  ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  review  of  decisions 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  thereunder,  and  a  more  realistic 
definition  of  "disability"  for  purposes  of  dis- 
ability Instu'ance  benefits  and  the  disability 
freeze;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1313.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  deny  Federal  assist- 
ance, under  the  program  of  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  for  the  families  of  women  who 
are  the  mothers  of  two  or  more  Illegitimate 
children;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa : 

H.R.  1314.  A  bill  to  extend  Federal  meat 
inspection  and  to  peitnlt  cooperation  with 
State  meat  inspection  services,  and  for  other 
puri)oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1315.  A  bill  to  prohibit  nepotism  in 
Government  employmant,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  0£Bce  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1316.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act;   to  extend 
Federal  meat  Inspection,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

HJl.  1317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  provide  that  a 
farmer  shall  have  until  March  15  (instead 
of  only  until  February  15  as  at  present)  to 
file  an  Income  tax  return  which  also  satisfies 
the  requirements  relating  to  declarations  of 
estimated  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  1318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  subsequent 
to  the  fiscal  year  encMng  June  30,  1967;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJi.  1319.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connection 


with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  1320.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2(a)  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  reg\Uatlon  of  futures  In 
trading  In  coffee,  sugar,  livestock,  and  live- 
stock products;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  1321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Meat  In- 
spection Act  to  extend  Its  coverage  in  cer- 
tain areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricultvue. 
H.R.  1322.  A  bill  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  laws  regulating  companies  which  own 
savings  and  loan  Institutions  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJB.  1323.  A  bill  to  provide  reasonable  safe- 
guards for  employees  working  with  or  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  of  hazardous  materials; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H Jl.  1324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  oej-tain  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  education 
of  a  dependent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJl.  1325.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  relating  to  cartridges  and 
agriculttural  implements;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  1326.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4181  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  the  excise  tax  on  shells  and  cartridges;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1327.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  workers 
who  become  disabled  before  attaining  age 
31  may  qualify  for  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits and  the  disability  freeze  on  the  basis  of 
a  more  appropriate  test  of  substantial  and 
recent  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1328.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  without 
deductions  from  benefits  payable  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1329.  A  bin  to  amend,  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  In  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1331.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  perform  certain  work  to  con- 
trol beach  erosion  at  Caplt61a,  Calif.,  and  to 
restore  the  beach  to  Its  former  condition; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  1332.  A  bill  to  authorize  pay  and 
benefits  for  members  and  survivors  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Philippine  Scouts  on  the  same 
basis  as  such  pay  and  benefits  are  authorisied 
for  other  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
their  survivors;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HS,.  1333.  A  bill  to  revise  Federal  election 
financing  and  reporting  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  1334.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  Federal  tax  revenue 
to  the  States  for  elementarv  and  secondary 
education  pvu-poses;  to  the '  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1335.  A  bill  to  authorize  Inclusion  of 
military  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  a 
government-ln-exlle  allied  or  associated  with 
the  United  States  during  World  War  n  as 
creditable  service  for  purposes  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1336.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  postmasters  and  rvual  carriers 
on  the  basis  of  merit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1337.  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  Public 
Law  874,  8lBt  Congress,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
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the  education  of  children  of  migrant  agri- 
cultural employees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

EJl.  1338.  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  no  urban 
renewal  project  shall  receive  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  thereunder  In  the  absence  of 
approval  of  the  project  by  residents  of  the 
affected  community  by  referendum;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  1339.  A  bill   to   establish   a   National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
HA.  1340.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations  of 
land  for,  and  to  construct,  administer,  and 
maintain  an  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.B.  1341.  A  bill  to  amend  section  701  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional accumulation  of  leave  in  certain  for- 
eign areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  1342.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  discipline  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Training  Cori»,  and  for  other  piupoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1343.  A  bill  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
States  and  territories  for  educational  pur- 
poses only;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  1344.  A  bill  to  impose  certain  safe- 
guards on  investigations  carried  out  by  Fed- 
eral agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1345.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  activi- 
ties in  time  of  war  or  armed  confilct;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1346.  A  bill  to  provide  career  status 
as  rural  carriers  without  examination  to  cer- 
tain qualified  substitute  rural  carriers  of 
record  in  certain  cases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1347.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  lease  under  certain  con- 
ditions property  acquired  for  flood  control 
projects  to  the  children  of  the  former  own- 
ers of  such  property;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

HA.  1348.  A  bill  to  amend  section  138  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
80  as  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  by  at  least  10  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated overall  Federal  receipts  for  each  fiscal 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  1349.  A  bill  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
States  and  territories  for  educational  pur- 
poses only;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1350.  A  bUl  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1351.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  61  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  In  order 
to  prohibit  abuses  in  the  solicitation  of  con- 
tributions In  the  name  of  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs 


H.B.  1362.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  grant  leaves  of 
absence  with  pay  to  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  certain  in- 
stances If  he  determines  that  it  will  serve 
the  national  Interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HA.  1353.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4001  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  prescribe 
qualifications  for  members  of  the  Bocutl  of 
Veterans  Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1354.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  Jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HA.  1355.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  bring  certain 
pensioners  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  15 
of  that  title  (as  now  In  effect)  If  It  would  be 
in  their  Interest  to  do  so;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1356.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314(k) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  statutory  awards  for  each  ana- 
tomical loss  or  loss  of  use  specified  therein;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1357.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3203  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
veterans  entitled  to  pension  who  are  being 
maintained  in  State  homes  shall  receive  pen- 
sion at  the  rate  of  $30  per  month;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1358.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  rates  of 
pension  payable  to  widows  of  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HA.  1359.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain  special 
hand  or  foot  controls  for  automobiles  shall 
be  considered  to  be  prosthetic  appliances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1360.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  paraplegia 
rehabilitation  allowance  of  $100  per  month 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  H. 
or  the  Korean  confilct;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  1361.A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  with  respect  to  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  alteration  of  veterans 
hospitals  and  the  closing  of  such  hospitals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1362.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the  rates 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  to  provide  readjustment  as- 
sistance for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1363.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4107(c) 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  minimum  rate  of  salary  payable 
to  directors  of  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals, domlclliaries,  and  who  are  not  phy- 
sicians;    to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 

H.R.  1364.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  extend  to  cer- 
tain veterans  who  served  in  the  Mexican 
border  confilct  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  vet- 
erans who  served  during  periods  of  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1365.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  make  certain 
widows  of  veterans  of  periods  of  war  and  cer- 
tain children  of  such  veterans  who  are  de- 
ceased eligible  for  care  in  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1366.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  employ 
persons  under  certain  circumstances;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1367.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  have  at  all  times  at 
least  5  percent  of  its  personnel  receiving 
training;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H  R.  1368.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
pay  differential  for  physicians  In  Veterans 
Administration  hoepitaU  for  pMlods  diirlng 
which  they  serve  as  officer  of  the  day;  to  the 
Committee   on   Veterans'   Affairs. 

HA.  1369.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  pay  dif- 
ferentials for  nurses  In  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration  hospitals   who   perform   night   and 


weekend   duty;    to   the   Committee   on   Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  1370.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans*  Affairs  to  In- 
crease the  rate  of  pay  of  certain  scarce  spe- 
clallBtB  such  as  radiologists,  pathologists,  and 
psychiatrists;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs.  .. 

HA.  1371.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  establish  rates  of 
compensation  for  attending  physicians  and 
consulting  physicians  employed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  on  a  fee  basU;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1372.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the  com- 
pensation of  nurses  employed  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans' Affairs.  ^     ^     ^      „o  ^* 

HR  1373.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
tlUe  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ize certain  members  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  attend  one  professional  meet- 
ing a  year  at  Government  expense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R  1374  A  bin  to  amend  section  6004  ol 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  quarters  on  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration reservations  by  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HA  1375.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  credit  physi- 
cians and  dentists  In  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  vrith  certain  service  for  retire- 
ment pvupoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  »»  li  J 
H  R  1376.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  "order  to  credit  physicians  and 
dentists  vrith  20  or  more  years  of  service  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  with  certain 
service  for  retirement  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans' Affairs. 

HR  1377.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  oi 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  make  a  career 
m  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
more  attractive;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
HR  1378.  A  bUl  to  transfer  control  of 
Pershing  Hall  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  m  order  that  such  building  may 
be  preserved  as  a  memorial  to  General  of  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States  John  J.  Pershing 
while  being  utilized  In  the  l>est  intacests  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  ^  ,  ^f 
HR  1379.  A  bin  to  transfer  control  of 
Pershing  Hall  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H  R.  1380.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  make  widows  of 
veterans  of  World  War  n,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, of  the  Vietnam  era  eUglble  for  educa- 
tional assistance;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HA.  1381.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  base  on 
which  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  widows  U  computed;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HA.  1382.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  veterans 
educational  assistance  program  of  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  educational  assistance  anow- 
ance  payable  to  veterans  to  Include  fUght 
training  in  such  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  (Committee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs.  _       ^  ^. 

HA.  1383.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
veterans  receiving  additional  compensation 
by  reason  of  being  In  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance  shall  be  fumUhed  prescrip- 
tion drugs  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 

Affairs.  _.„,^v 

HA.  1384.  A  blU  to  amend  section  612  (n) 
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of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
tor  the  furnishing  of  drugs  and  medicines  to 
veterans  receiving  additional  pension  under 
old  pension  law  provisions  based  on  need  for 
regular  aid  and  attendance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  ASalrs. 

HJl.  1385.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  622  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  reqxUre  a 
declaration  of  assets  and  liabilities  In  con- 
nection with  an  applicant's  statement  of  In- 
ablUty  to  defray  the  expenses  of  necessary 
non-service-connected  hospital  or  domiciliary 
care  as  Is  now  required  by  regulation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1386.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  rates  of  dls- 
abUlty  compensation  paid  to  service  dis- 
abled veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  1387.  A  bill  to  UberaUze  the  provisions 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  reinstatement  and  renewal  of  term  poli- 
cies of  national  service  and  U.S.  Government 
life  insurance;  to  authorize  policyholders  to 
purchase  annuities  with  the  cash  surrender 
value  or  the  proceeds  of  a  matured  endow- 
ment policy  of  such  Insurance;  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  pajmient  of  certain  stale  claims  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  1388.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
the  inclusion  of  provisions  providing  for 
double  indemnity  for  accidental  death  in 
national  service  life  insurance  policies,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1389.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  use  by 
policyholders  of  the  cash  surrender  value  or 
the  proceeds  of  a  matured  endowment  policy 
of  U.S.  Government  or  national  service  life 
Insurance  to  purchase  annuities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1390.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  processing 
of  stale  claims  for  special  dividends  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1391.  A  bin  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
reinstatement  and  renewal  of  term  policies 
of  national  service  and  U.S.  Government  life 
Insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1392.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  annual 
clothing  allowance  to  certain  veterans  who, 
because  of  a  service-connected  disability, 
wear  a  prosthetic  appliance  or  appliances 
which  tends  to  wear  out  or  tear  their  cloth- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1393.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans 
having  a  service-connected  disability  rated 
at  40  percent  or  more  shall  be  entitled  to 
additional  compensation  for  dependents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1394.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  assist  veterans  with  a 
permanent  and  total  service-connected  dis- 
ability due  to  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one 
upper  and  one  lower  extremity  to  acquire 
specially  adapted  housing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1395.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a 
2-year  presumptive  period  of  service  connec- 
tion for  the  psychoses  which  develop  within 
2  years  from  the  date  of  separation  from 
active  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

HJl.  1396.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  to  certain  survivors  of  deceased 
veterans  who  were  rated  100  percent  disabled 
by  reason  of  service-connected  disabilities  for 
20  or  more  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
HJl.  1397.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  In  cooperation  with  the 
States  to  preserve,  jwotect,  develop,  restore, 
and  make  accessible  estuartne  areas  of  the 
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Nation  which  are  vtluable  for  sport  and 
commercial  fishing,  wildlife  conservation, 
recreation,  and  scenlo  beauty,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  1398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1399.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  M»rltlme  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  1400.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide additional  sources  of  financing  for  the 
rural  electrification  and  rural  telephone  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WAIKER : 
H.R.  1401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide additional  souroes  of  financing  for  the 
rural  electrification  aod  rural  telephone  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RESNIOK: 
H.R.  1402.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide additional  sources  of  financing  for  the 
rural  electrification  and  nural  telephone  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  1403.  A    bin    to    amend    sections    102 
and  104  o^^the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  misbehavior  in  the 
presence  of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  any 
committee  thereof,  shall  constitute  a  misde- 
meanor; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  1404.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  102  and 
104  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  misbehavior  in  the 
presence  of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  any 
committee  thereof,  shall  constitute  a  misde- 
meanor; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUCK : 
HH.  1405.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(2  U.S.C.  194)   so  aa  to  clarify  the  duty  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  certifying  reports  of  con- 
tempts under  section   102  of  such  Revised 
Statutes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1406.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  102  and 
104  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  misbehavior  in  the 
presence  of  either  House  of  Congress  or  any 
committee  thereof,  shall   constitute   a   mis- 
demeanor;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  1407.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  estabhsh  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  National 
Veterans'  Cemetery  System  consisting  of  all 
cemeteries  of  the  United  States  in  which  vet- 
erans of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be 
buried:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1408.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  certain  streets  on  the  Agua  Callente 
Indian  Reservation  and  to  convey  title  to 
certain  platted  streets,  alleys,  and  strips  of 
land;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDAIi: 
H.R.  1409.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Soncran  Desert  National  Park 
In  the  State  of  Arltona.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1410.  A  bill  to  aUow  the  same  exemp- 
tion from  duty  for  residents  returning  from 
a  contiguous  country  as  are  allowed  for  resi- 
dents returning  from  Insular  possessions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1411.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  rfspect  to  use  of  the  malls 


to  obtain  money  or  property  under  false 
representations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service* 

H.R.  1413.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

HH.  1413.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  1414.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  to  enter 
into  mutually  acceptable  agreements  wlt^ 
States  and  possessions  of  the  United  Stateyv 
for  Federal  collection  of  State  or  possession 
Income   taxes;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  1415.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  individuals 
to  claim  against  Federal  Income  tax  for  40 
percent  of  their  State  and  local  Income  taxes, 
In  lieu  of  deducting  such  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1416.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  national  water  resource 
problems  and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the  Committee   on   Interior   and 

Insular  Affairs^ 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
HJl.  1417.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1418.  A  bin  to  rescind  and  revoke 
membership  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1419.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  repeal 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1420.  A   bill    to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  1421.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
across-the-board    benefit    Increase,    with    a 
minimum  of  $100  a  month  for  individuals 
with  25  years'  service,  to  Increase  the  earn- 
ings base  for  benefit  and  tax  purposes,  to  hb- 
eralize  the  retirement  test,  and  to  cover  dis- 
ability   insurance    beneficiaries    under    the 
health  insurance  benefits  program;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  1422.  A  bin  to  amend  th6  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene 
or  harassing  telephone  calls  In  Interstate  or 
foreign    conunerce;     to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  of  certain  election  results  untU 
all  polling  places  at  which  votes  may  be  cast 
in  such  elections  are  closed;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.R.  1424.  A  bill  relative  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1425.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1426.  A  bill  to  modify  the  proposed 
work  of  improvement  on  the  Red  River  below 
Pulton,  Ark.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  1427.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  by  10,000  miles  the 
authorized  mileage  of  the  Interstate  System; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  1428.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
Chief  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  shall  be  a  brigadier  gen- 
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eral  or  rear  admiral,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1429.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H.R.  1430.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  ' 

H.R.  1431.  A  bill  relating  to  the  reserve  for 
bad  debts  for  income  tax  purposes  in  the 
case  of  banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1432.  A  bni  to  postpone  the  appnca- 
tlon  of  daylight-saving  provisions  of  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  in  certain  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.WHALLEY: 
H.R.  1433.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Kidney  Institute  In 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WHITE : 
H.R.  1434.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  extensions  of  the  American 
Canal  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1435.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  cening 
on  the  appropriations  of  the  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H.R.  1436.  A    bill    relating    to    crime    and 
criminal  procedure  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia:   to   the   Committee   on   the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  1437.  A  bin  to  amend  section  10  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  require  reports  of  collisions 
in  which  motor  vehicles  are  involved;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi : 
H.R.  1438.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the  false 
accusation  of  any  law  enforcement  officer  of 
violating  the  civil  rights  of  any  person;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1439.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1440.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  child 
may  be  entitled  to  benefits  as  the  child  of  a 
deceased  worker  if  adopted  by  the  worker's 
surviving  spouse  within  4  years  after  the 
worker's  death  (rather  than  only  If  adopted 
within  2  years  after  such  death  as  under 
existing  law) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1441.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  ( Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1442.  A  bin  to  prohibit  trade  with 
Communist  nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1443.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  that 
certain  provisions  of  Insurance  contracts 
covering  loss  of  life  or  personal  Injury  of 
passengers  being  transported  In  air  trans- 
portation shall  be  null  and  void;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.H.  1444.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  require  addi- 
tional precautionary  measures  aboard  certain 
aircraft  In  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  the 


traveling  public;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  1445.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  1446.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1447.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  offset  losses  of  retired 
pay  sustained  by  certain  Individuals  who  re- 
tired from  the  Armed  Forces  before  June  1, 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  1448.  A  bni  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  study  and  formulate  a  com- 
prehensive plan  containing  recommendations 
regarding  the  action  that  should  be  taken  to 
preserve,  develop,  and  make  accessible  for 
public  use  and  benefit  the  Long  Island  Sound 
and  related  shoreline  areas  in  the  States  of 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
A£F&lrs. 

H.R.  1449.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  * 
Civilian  Aviation  Academy:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  1450.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  qualify  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disabUlty  freeze  If  he  has 
earned  enough  quarters  of  coverage  to  be 
fully  Insured  for  old-age  benefits,  regardless 
of  when  such  quarters  were  earned,  or  when 
an  individual  became  disabled;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1451.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  1452.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  strawberries  from 
Mexico;  to  the  Ctimmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  amounts  expended  by  firemen  for  meals 
which  they  are  required  to  eat  at  their  post 
of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1454.  A  bni  prohibiting  use  In  the 
commission  of  certain  crimes  of  firearms 
transported  In  interstate  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1455.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  the  position 
of  chief  veterinary  officer  of  the  Service  and 
provide  for  the  rank  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  for  said  position;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  1456.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Mormiouth-Danas  division, 
wniamette  River  project,  Oregon,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  1457.  A  bill  creating  as  a  conumisslon 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  1458.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  national  water  resource 
problems  and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  1459.  A  bill  to  estebUsh  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

HJl.  1460.  A  bUl  for  the  establishment  of 
a  commission  to  study  and  appraise  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  1461.  A  bin  to  require  the  words  "In 
God  We  Trust"  on  the  Supreme  Co\ut  Build- 
ing; to  the  Conmiittee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  1462.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
H.R.  1463.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  enforcement  of 
State  statutes  prescribing  criminal  penalties 
for  subversive  activities;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1464.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  tise 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1465.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1466.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee    on    Goverrunent    Operations. 

H.R.  1467.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  1  of  title 
18  of  the  umted  States  Code  to  permit  the 
publication  and  dissemination  of  Information 
relating  to  the  sweepstakes  conducted  by  any 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  one  addi- 
tional personal  exemption  for  each  $1,200  the 
taxpayer  spends  during  the  taxable  year  for 
the  educational  expenses  of  his  dependent 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.1469.  A  bill  making  it  a  felony  to  carry 
or  attempt  to  carry  firearms  or  explosives  on 
board  commercial  aircraft  and  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  require 
additional    precautionary    measures    aboard 
certain  aircraft  in  the  Interest  of  the  safety  of 
the  traveling  public;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
H.R.  1470.  A    bill    to    amend    the    PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
HJl.  1471.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  special  class  of 
postal  field  service  positions  with  reduced 
weight-lifting  requirementa;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1472.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1473.  A  bill  relating  to  life  Insurance 
taken  out  to  cover  estimated  liabUlty  for  the 
Federal  estate  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  1474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUway  La- 
bor Act  to  provide  for  a  secret  ballot  vote 
after  an  emergency  board  report  to  deter- 
mine the  wishes  of  the  employees  with  re- 
spect to  acceptance  of  the  carrier's  last  offer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  1475.  A  bill  to  amend  section  416  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
HJl.  1476.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1477.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  th 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal -State  agreementa.  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  Insurance  beneflta  for  the 
aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the  insiirance  system  established  by  such 
Utle;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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us.  1478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ol  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
agalnat  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ^    _, 

HJl.  1479-  A  blU  to  make  It  a  crime  to  give 
false  information  In  connection  with  regis- 
tering to  vote,  to  pay  or  accept  payment  for 
registering  or  lor  voting,  or  to  alter  any  bal- 
lot or  voting  record,  with  respect  to  a  Federal 
election;  to  the  Committee  on  th«  Judiciary. 
Hil.  1480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended.  In  order  to  make 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  and  undue  burden  upon 
Interstate  commerce,  certain  property  tax 
assessments  of  common  carrier  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl  1481.  A  bin  to  prevent  the  pollution 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  by  any  Intercep- 
tor drain  from  the  service  area  of  any  recla- 
mation project;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  „  „    .     J 

HJl  1482.  A  blU  to  create  a  IT.S.  Academy 
of  Foreign  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

HR  1483.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
surplus  property  of  the  United  States  nay 
be  donated  for  park  or  recreational  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  ^,       .,»„,».x 

HR  1484.  A  bill  to  amend  section  403(b) 
of  tile  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  per- 
mit the  granting  of  free  transportation  to 
euides  or  dog  guides  accompanying  totally 
blind  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl  1485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal 
requirement  for  Ucenses  in  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl  i486.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Introduc- 
tion of  merchandise  Into  Interstate  commerce 
If  a  guarantee  Is  made  with  respect  to  such 
merchandise  unless  the  merchandise  bears  a 
complete  return  address;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  1487.  A  blU  to  simplify  payroll  ad- 
ministration in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  providing  that  the  salaries  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  House,  and  the  clerk  hire  al- 
lowance of  Members,  shall  consist  of  ag- 
gregate annual  amoimta  rather  than  basic 
annual  amounts  plus  additional  amounts, 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.R.  1488.  A  bill  to  advance  certain  officers 
on  the  retired  list  without  affecting  retire- 
ment pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  1489.  A  bill  to  require  the  procure- 
ment of  certain  services  by  Government 
agencies  from  commercial  suppliers  when- 
ever economy  will  result  from  such  procure- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

HJi.  1490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  to  provide  that  no  doc- 
umentary stamp  tax  shall  be  Imposed  with 
respect  to  any  conveyance  to  which  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  is  a  party;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1491.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  fees  to  cover  the  cost 
of  operation  of  certain  regulatory  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce.  

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HJl.  1492.  A  bUl  making  Columbus  Day  a 
legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCSI: 

HJl.  1493.  A  blU  granting  the  consent  of 

Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  1494.  A  bill  to  provide  a  residence  for 
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pages  of  the  Senat*  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Capitol  Pages'  Residence  Board;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

HJi.  1495.  Declaration  of  purpose  and  pol- 
icy to  reaffirm  the  national  public  policy  and 
the  purpose  of  Cons-ess  In  the  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  com- 
monly designated  "antitrust"  laws,  which 
among  other  things  prohibit  price  discrimi- 
nations; to  aid  In  Intelligent,  fair,  and  ef- 
fective administration  and  enforcement 
thereof;  and  to  strengthen  the  Clayton  Act 
as  amended  by  tha  Robln^n-Patman  Act 
and  the  protection  which  It  affords  to  Inde- 
pendent business,  liie  Congress  hereby  re- 
affirms that  the  purpose  of  the  antitrust 
laws  In  prohibiting  price  discriminations  Is 
to  conserve  the  opportunity  of  all  persons  to 
compete  in  trade  or  business;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1496.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $800  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  bltndness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1497.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits (when  based  upon  the  attainment  of  re- 
tirement age)  win  be  payable  to  both  men 
and  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HM.  1498.  A  bill  to  establish  the  U.S. 
Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1499.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  striking 
Of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  tha  exploration  of  Father 
Jacques  Marquette  In  what  Is  now  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  1500.  A  bin  to  amend  section  203 (J) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  so  as  to  provide  that 
certain  surplus  property  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  offered  for  isale  to  the  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  1501.  A  bin  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  na- 
tions aUled  with  the  United  States  In  World 
War  I  or  World  War  II;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  WOLW: 
HJl.  1502.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  Shan  reimburse  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  for  real  property  taxes 
not  collected  on  ceftaln  real  property  owned 
by  foreign  governments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  1.  Joint     resolution     creating     a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.J.  Res.  2.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Defense  Policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD : 
H J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  estabUshment  of  a  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Defense  Policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MIN3HALL: 
H.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Defense  Policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MINlBH: 
H.J.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  last  week  in  Octo- 
ber of  every  year  as  National  Student  CovmcU 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.J.  Res.  8.  Joint  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  last  week  in  Oc- 
tober of  every  year  fa  National  Student  Coun- 


cil Week;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H.J.  Res.  7.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  ol  the  United 
State  providing  for  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  8.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  ol  President 
and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  9.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  the  offering  of  prayers 
or  any  other  recognition  of  God  shall  be 
permitted  In  public  schools  and  other  public 
places;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  no  person  may 
be  a  Member  of  Congress  unless  such  person, 
when  elected  or  appointed,  possesses  the 
qualifications  of  electors  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
from  which  he  Is  chosen,  and  has  been  an 
Inhabitant  for  at  least  5  years  of  such  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  12.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  participa- 
tion In  prayer  In  pubUc  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.J.  Res.  14.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
incentives  for  U.S.  private  enterprise  to  de- 
velop Job  opportunities  and  to  utilize  nat- 
ural resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  15.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiqtiltles  ol 
the  Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  allowing  an  item  veto  in  ap- 
propriations; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shaU 
not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to  persona 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  study  of  the  possibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  a  University  of  the  Americas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week  of 
March  in  every  year  as  Volunteers  of 
America  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.BOLAND: 
H.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution   to   create  ft 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;    to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 

By  ISx.  BUCHANAN: 
H.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
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United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.      

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H  J.  Res.  23.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States   relative    to   abolishing    per- 
sonal Income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes  and  pro- 
hibiting the  U.S.  Government  from  engag- 
ing   In    business    in    competition    with    Ite 
citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON : 
H.J.  Res.  24.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  first  week  of 
August  of   each   year   as   American   Touth 
Week;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  to  adopt  a 
specific  version  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" as  the  national  anthem  of  the  umted 
States  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
H.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  enable  the  Congress  to  func- 
tion effectively  In  time  of  emergency  or  dis- 
aster; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  appropriations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  the  term  of  office  of 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  4  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.J.Re8. 31.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  partici- 
pation in  prayer  In  public  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
terms  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  propOHtog  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  ^the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  o^^theJTu- 
dlclary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
Joint   Committee   on   Foreign   Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H.J.  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.J.  Res.se.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atiantic 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  proi>OBlng  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United   States;    to  the  Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tha 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 

the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 

of  each  year  ae  National  School  Safety  Patrol 

Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wtsoonsln: 

H J.  Res.  40.  Joint  reaolutlon  jtropoalng  an 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA: 
H.J.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  appropriations 
shall  not  exceed  revenues  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  ol  Its  legislature  on  lactors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.J.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.J.  Ups.  45.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United   States  providing  that  prayer  on  a 
voluntary  basis  shall  be  permitted  in  pubUc 
schools  and  educational  institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.FEIGHAN: 
H.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  empower 
the  Congress  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
pornographic  literature;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
regional  agency  by  intergovernmental  com- 
pact for  the  planning,  conservation,  utiliza- 
tion, development,  management,  and  control 
of  the  water  and  related  natural  resources  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin,  for  the  Im- 
provement of  navigation,  reduction  of  flood 
damage,  reduction  and  control  of  surface 
subsidence,  regulation  of  water  quality,  con- 
trol of  pollution,  development  of  water  sup- 
ply, hydroelectric  energy,  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  and  pubUc  recreational  facilities,  and 
other  ptu-poses,  and  defining  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  such  agency;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.FUQUA: 
H.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  reserving  to  each  State  the  exclusive 
■povrer  to  apportion  membership  of  its  legls- 
lattire;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  granting  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  the 
right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  OROVER: 
HXRes.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  national  cemeteries  site  selection  advisory 
board  to  govern  further  development  of  the 
national  cemetery  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Inmilar  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN  Of  Idaho: 
H.J.  Res.  54.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to 
apportion  one  house  of  Ite  legislature  on 
factors  other  than  population,  and  f<»-  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  reflecting  that  the  United 
States  (a  traditionally  Christian  nation)  ob- 
serves tolerance  (a  precept  of  Christianity) 
by  permitting  observance  of  certain  nonsec- 
tarlan  religious  practices  In  pubUc  schools 
and  certain  other  places;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  the 
right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

H.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  of  each  year  as  American  History 
Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  H08MER: 
H.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  ol  the  United 
States  relative  to  estabUshlng  as  paramount 
the  right  of  society  in  general  and  individual 
persons  in  particular  to  be  protected  Irom 
crimes  against  person  and  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  prc^xjslng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  voluntary  participation  in 
prayer  in  pubUc  schools;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  clarify  its  provisions  Inso- 
lar  as  they  relate  to  the  making  ol  laws  per- 
mitting the  Iree  exercise  ol  reUglon;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H  J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
a  conference  consisting  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  officials,  and  members  of  pubUc 
and  private  g;roups  or  organizations  to  con- 
sider and  propose  methods  of,  and  to  coordi- 
nate action  for,  combating  the  traffic  in  ob- 
scene matters  and  materials;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  World  Food  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S.  efforts 
toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to  evaluate 
the  futtu-e  role  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  other 
resources  In  the  light  of  present  and  pro- 
jected world  food  and  population  trends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
HJ.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  righte  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.MACHEN: 
H.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  tba 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.MINISH: 
HJr.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  autboriia 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  of  each  year  as  National  Arbor  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlolazy. 
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ByMr.  MIZE: 
H  J  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    ConjsUtutlon    of    the 
UiUted   States;    to  the   <3ommlttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORTON : 

H  J  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 

United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 

men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

ByMr.  MULTER: 
H.J.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  award  of  a  gold  medal  to  Danny  Kaye; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.J.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  to  enable  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  to  aid  the 
arts  in  ways  similar  to  those  In  which  the 
arts  are  aided  financially  by  other  cities  of 
the  United  States  by  providing  funds  for 
special  concerts  for  children  and  others,  by 
aiding  In  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
children's  theater,  and  by  providing  for  com- 
petitions to  discover  and  encourage  young 
Americans  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  and 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  best  of  our  na- 
tional cultural  heritage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Comnxlttee  on  the  District  of 
Coliunbia. 

H.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  Nortii  Amer- 
ican nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  that  the 
United  States  reaffrms  its  support  of  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.J.Res.74.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  Instruct  the  permanent 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  to  request  the  Security 
Council  without  delay  to  convene  the  Arab 
States  and  the  State  of  Israel  and  other 
Interested  nations  In  a  peace  conference;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  reimbursement  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  amounts  expended  by 
them  for  certain  travel  and  subsistence;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.J.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair,  impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  Kreblozen,  and  directing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  with- 
hold acUon  on  any  new  drug  application  be- 
fore It  on  Kreblozen  until  the  completion  of 
such  test,  and  authorizing  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  sum  of  $250,000;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  7-day  period  beginning 
October  2  and  ending  October  8  of  each  year 
as  Spring  Garden  Planting  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety  Pa- 
trol Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  6th  day  of  January  of  each  year  as  Haym 
Salomon  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  term  of  office  and 
quallflcatlons  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Tork: 
H.J.Res.  83.  Joint  resoluUon  ];»«poalng  an 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  voluntary  participation  in 
prayer  in  public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  13th  day  of 
September  as  Commodore  John  Barry  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to  persons 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  providing  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  ac- 
count of  age  in  the  case  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;   to  the  C©mmlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  7th  day  of  Au- 
gust of  each  year  as  Purple  Heart  Day;   to 
the  Committee  on  tha  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  re«olutlon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  1 

By  Mr.  POFP:  \ 
H.J.  Res.  90.  Joint  reisolutlon  to  authorize 
transfer  of  a  percentage  of  tax  collections 
from  individual  and  corporate  income  taxes 
to  the  States  and  territories  for  use  for  edu- 
cational purposes  only,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  reBolutlon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equm  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr .  PUCINSKI :       .-^ 
H.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  concerning  a 
national  education  policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  study  to  be  conduoted  to  determine  and 
report  to  the  Congreas  on  ways  and  means 
of  expanding  and  modernizing  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.J.  Res.  94.  Joint    resolution    authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  National  CARIH 
Asthma  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  making  citizens  who  have  attained 
18  years  of  age  eligible  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H.J.  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Letter  Car- 
riers   Week;     to    th«    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  lesolutlon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  eligibility  of 
certain  persons  to  vote  for  any  candidate  for 
elector  of  President  and  Vice  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H  J  Res.  99.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  fourth  Sunday 
In  November  in  each  year  as  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  J  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing 
that  certain  activities  shall  be  prohibited 
during  a  period  of  war  or  armed  conflict; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  of  the  impact  of  over- 
head electric  transmission  lines  and  towers 
upon  scenic  assets,  zoning  and  community 
planning,  property  values,  and  real  estate 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and   Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi: 
H.J.Res.  105.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  no  person  may 
be  a  Member  of  Congress  unless  such  per- 
son, when  elected  or  appointed,  possesses 
the  qualifications  of  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  leglslatiu:e  of  the 
State  from  which  he  is  chosen,  and  has  been 
an  InhablUnt  for  at  least  5  years  of  such 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.J.  Res.  107.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  as 
National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  Norton  : 

H.J.  Res.  i;^0.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  U.S.  WorJU  Pood  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission  to  study  world  food  and  agricul- 
tural needs,  to  coordinate  present  U.S.  efforts 
toward  meeting  these  needs,  and  to  evaluate 
the  future  role  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  other 
resoiurces  In  the  light  of  present  and  pro- 
jected world  food  and  population  trends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.J.  Res.  111.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Rhodesia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  court  of  ethics  to  hear  complaints  of  un- 
ethical conduct  In  Government  service;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.J.Res.  113.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  term  of 


office  of  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  4  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.J.Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
any  change,  other  than  restoration.  In  the 
location  or  design  of  the  west  front  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.J.  Res.  115.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the  administration  and  development  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  national  historic 
site,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINQHAM: 
H.J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  directing  the 
resumption  of  the  production  and  sale  of 
proof  sets  of  U.S.  coins;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and    requesting    the    President    to    extend 
through   1967  his  proclamation  of  a  period 
to  "See  the  United  States,"  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  2.    Concurrent    resolution    to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Central  In- 
telligence; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  3.  Concurrent  resolution  estab- 
lishing a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Matters;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.  Con.  Res.  4.  Concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  against  the  per- 
secution of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  because 
of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  5.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Service  and  the  Draft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Con.  Res.  6.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  U.S.  military  personnel  held  cap- 
tive in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  8.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
modify  certain  tariff  concessions  granted  by 
the  United  States  on  papermaklng  machinery 
and  parts  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reaffirm  the  support  of  Congress  for  a  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  10.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming amendment  10  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution as  it  reserves  to  the  States  those 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
provide    for    a    permanent    United    Nations 
peacekeeping   force;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  12.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  13.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  14.  Conciurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  clos- 
ing of  Indian  hospitals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  15.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  or  the  use  of 
a  Great  White  Fleet  and  a  Joint  Task  Force 
for  Peace  in  support  of  American  foreign 
policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL : 
H.  Con.  Res.  16.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  FUQUA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  settlement  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  French  Republic  to  the  United  States 
made  by  the  World  War  Foreign  Debt  Com- 
mission and  approved  by  the  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  Con.  Res.  18.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  U.S.  military  personnel  held  cap- 
tive in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  19.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
variation  In  the  traditional  interpretation 
of  the  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  may  only  be 
made  pursuant  to  treaty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  20.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  persecution  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
persons   because   of   their   religion;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  21.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Central  In- 
telligence; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  22.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  in  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  23.  Concurrent  resolution: 
Objective — a  just  peace;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  24.  Concurrent  reBolutlon  re- 
lating to  U.S.  military  personnel  held  captive 
in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  25.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  freedom  for  Baltic  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  26.  Concurrent   resolution   ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  relating  to  elimina- 
tion of  tax-deductible  educational  expenses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MULTER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  Con.  Res.  28.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Consumers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Con.  Res.  29.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  uniform  traJBc 
laws  throughout  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  rela- 
tive to  planning  for  peace;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  adoption  by  the  United  Nations 
of  a  universal  declaration  opposing  religious 
Intolerance  and  discriminatory  practices;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  32.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
favor  the  establishment  of  an  international 


living  museum  of  anthropology  and  ethnog- 
raphy; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.  Con.  Res.  33.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  34.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  U.S.  military  personnel  held  captive 
in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.  Con.  Ree.  35.  Conciurent   resolution   ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In-     ;, 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  POFF: 
H.  Con.  Res.  36.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
provide  for  an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
administration  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  37.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  October 
6  of  each  year  as  German-American  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  Con.  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
imposition  of  export  controls  on  cattle  hides, 
calf  and  kip  skins,  and  bovine  leather  should 
be  rescinded;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    PUCINSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
bring  justice  to  Cyprus;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Rtissia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  41.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary to  procure  a  marble  bxist  of  Con- 
stantino Br\unldi;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hoxise  Administration. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
H.  Con.  Res.  42.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  in  the 
legislative   branch   of   Government;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON : 
H.  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  reejiect 
to  the  persecution  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
persons   because   of   their   religion;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of   a    veterans'   benefits   calculator;    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.  Con.  Res.  46.     Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Oon.  Res.  47.  Concxirrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  48.    Concurrent    resolution   to 
establish  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  49.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Consumer  Interests;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 
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By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.  Rea.  13.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  Houae  ol  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.  Res.  14.  Resolution  estobllshing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.  Res.  15.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Res.  16.  Resolution     creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  In  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Ree.  17.  Resolution  creating  a  nonleg- 
Ulatlve  select  committee  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  aged  and  aging; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.  Res.  18.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  QARMATZ:  k 

H.  Res.  19.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries to  conduct  certain  studies  and  investi- 
gations: to  the  Committee  on  Rule&. 

H.  Res.  20.  Resolution  to  provide  fimds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions authorized  by  Hoiue  Resolution  19;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.  Res.  21.  Resolution  to  amend  rxUes  X, 
XI,  and  VTTT  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  RvUes. 
By  Mr.  BINOHAM: 
H.  Res.  22.  Resolution   to  amend  rules  X, 
XI,  and  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Riiles. 
By  Mr.  DIOOS: 
H.  Res.  23.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X 
XI,  and  yTTT  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.  Res.  24.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI,  and  VTTT  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  R\Ues. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.  Res.  26.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI.  and  TtTTT  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.  Res.  26.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI,  and  yiTT  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
R^resentatlves;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  iSx.  HAWKINS: 
H.  Res.  27.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI,  and  TTTTT  of  the  Rules  of  the  Houae  of 
Representatives:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  KASTEMMEIEU: 
H.  Res.  28.  Resolution   to  amend  rules  X, 
XI,  and  Xm  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.  Res.  29.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI.  and  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Res.  30.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI,  and  xm  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.  Res.  31.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X. 
XI.  and  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.  Res.  32.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI,  and  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.  Res.  33.  Resolution  to  authorize  the  abo- 
lition of  the  House  Committee  on  JJn-Amer- 
Ican  Activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.  Res.  34.  Resolution    to     authorize     the 
Committee   on  Interior   and   Insular   Affairs 
to    make    Investigations    Into    any    matter 


within  Its  JurisdlcUoa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.  Res.  35.  Resolution  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion to  rent  or  otherwise  acquire  a  suitable 
residence,  within  a  reasonable  distance  from 
the  Capitol,  to  be  maintained  as  a  home  for 
pages  employed  by  the  House,  and  to  appoint 
an  individual  or  Individuals  of  mature  years 
to  act  as  supervisor  of  the  home  and  to  be 
responsible  for  its  operation  luider  rules  and 
regulations  made  by  the  committee;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  36.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require 
the  inclusion  of  additional  Information  in 
conunlttee  reports  on  certain  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions;  to  the  Co«imittee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  37.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standnrds  and  Conduct;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.  Res.  38.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.  Res.  39.  Resolution  that  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Reprasentatlves  that  oppres- 
sion of  minorities  in  Rumania  through  a  sys- 
tematic plan  launched  by  the  Communist 
regime  in  control  of  Rumania  be  condemned 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
quested to  take  appropriate  steps  in  our 
relations  with  the  Rumanian  Government  as 
are  likely  to  bring  relief  to  the  persecuted 
minorities  in  the  controversial  Transylvania 
region  of  that  country;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  40.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  stud- 
lea  and  investigations  relating  to  certain 
matters  within  its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.  Res.  41.  Resolution  creating  a  nonlegls- 
latlve  select  committee  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation and  study  of  the  aged  and  aging;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  COLMSl: 
H.  Res.  42.  Resolutien  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Res.  43.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee   on  Standards  and  Conduct;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CORBETT : 
H.  Res.  44.  Resolution  amending  the  Rxiles 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  organization  otf  standing  committees; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  45.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  relating  to 
points  of  order  of  no  quorum;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.  Res.  46.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  discriminatory  prBctlces  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Rumania;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.  Res.  47.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  48.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interatate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  requiring  underground 
communications  and  powerlines;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  49.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  consideration  of  appropriation  bills; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  50.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to 
conduct  an  investlgttlon  and  study  of  the 
operation  of  the  U.S.  postal  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.  Res.  51.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 


cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.  Res.  52.  Resolution     creating     a     select 
committee  to  conduct  studies  and  investiga- 
tions of  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  Federal  laws;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee : 
H.  Res.  53.  Resolution     creating     a     select 
committee  to  conduct  studies  and  investiga- 
tions of  the  problems  of  small  business;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  Res.  54.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  abolish 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  to  enlarge  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.  Res.  55.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.  Res.  56.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
policymaking  procedures,  methods,  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Universal  Postal  Union;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.  Res.  57.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.  Res.  58.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.  Ree.  59.  Resolution  to  amend  clause  6 
of  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.  Res.  60.  Resolution  creating  a  standing 
Committee  on  Small  Bvislnesa  In  the  House 
of   Representatives;    to   the   Committee   on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Res.  61.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.  Res.  62.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.  Res.  63.  Resolution  providing  for  a  se- 
lect committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  conduct  an  investigation  to  ascertain 
the  reasons  for  the  rapid  rise  in  the  prices 
of  food.   Including  dairy  products;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
H.  Res.  64.    Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H.  Res.  65.    Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  LATTA: 
H.  Res.  66.    Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.  Res.  67.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  administration,  operation,  and 
enforcement   of   the  Export   Control   Act  of 
1949,  and  related  acts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

ByMr.  MCMILLAN: 
H.  Res.  68.  Resolution    to    authorize    the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
organization,    management,    operation,    and 
administration  of  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR  : 
H.  Res.  69.  Resolution     creating     a     select 
committee  of  the  House  to  study  the  prob- 


lems of  urban  areas;   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Res.  70.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  allow  tele- 
vising and  broadcasting  of  proceedings  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.  Res.  71.  Resolution     creating    a     Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MINISH : 
H.  Res.  72.  Resolution   favoring   an   agree- 
ment among  states  of  the  Near  East  pro- 
hibiting the  production  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  offensive  missiles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.  Res.  73.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  74.  Resolution  providing  for 
naming  a  special  committee  to  investigate 
security  measures  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  75.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  discriminatory  practices  by  the  Govern- 
ment of   Rvunanla;    to   the   Committee    on 

Foreign  Affairs.     

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.  Res.  76.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
that  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency shall  have  Jurladlction  over  all  con- 
sumer problems;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
H.  Res.  77.  Resolution  to  Increase  personal 
Income  tax  exemptions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  Res.  78.  Resolution  condemning  perse- 
cution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  79.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXIV 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  establish  a  method  for  the  consideration 
of  bills  providing  for  home  rule  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Res.  80.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Consiuner  Interests;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  nUnols : 
H.  Res.  81.  Resolution  to  amend  clause   1 
of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Res.  82.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;   to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.  Res.  83.  Resolution       authorizing       the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  make  studies 
and   investigations   within   its   jiu-lsdictlon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.  Res.  84.  Resolution    providing    for    the 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  each  year 
in  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  85.  Resolution  to  Include  drum 
and  bugle  corps  under  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.  Res.  86.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.  Res.  87.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.  Res.  88.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  89.  Resolution  amending  clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  and  clai:ise  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


H.  Res.  90.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procediu-es  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Res.  91.  Resolution     relating     to     non- 
proliferation    of    nuclear    weapons;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RONAN: 
H.  Res.  92.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  93.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.  Res.  94.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  abolish 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  to  enlarge  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.  Res.  95.  Resolution     to     change     House 
rules  relating  to  staffing;   to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  96.  Resolution  to  change  House 
rules  relating  to  election  of  committee  chair- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa : 
H.  Res.  97.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  Investigate, 
recount,  and  report  on  contested  elections 
and  campaign  expenditures  of  candidates  for 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
H.  Res.  98.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.  Res.  99.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  people  of  all  Ireland  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  will  for  union  by 
an  election  under  the  auspices  of  a  United 
Nations  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  100.  Resolution  to  establish  a 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.  Res.  101.  Resolution    to    authorize    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct 
an  investigation  and  study  with  respect  to 
certain  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.  Res.  102.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;   to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.  Res.  103.  Resolution  amending  rule 
XXin  of  the  rules  of  the  House  to  permit  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  while  the  House  is  in  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.  Res.  104.  Resolution  to  end  nuclear  pro- 
liferation;   to    the   Committee   on   Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.  Res.  105.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.  Res.  106.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
abolition  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.  Res.  107.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  strong  merchant  marine;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


1.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mlsalselppi.  rela- 
tive to  the  Implementation  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

2.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatiire  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  relative  to  the  rein- 
statement of  Congressman  John  Bkll  Wn-- 
UAMs  to  his  seniority  rights  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  1503.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adellna 
L.  Bayonito;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1504.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Sang 
Lim  Lee  (also  known  as  Sang  Um  Hahn) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (by  request) : 
H.R  1505.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Annette 
Lave  Ostergaard;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1506.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ugaya  M. 
Calacala;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  1507.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mabry 
Khavidl  Mafee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1508.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Reza 
Frootan  Mafee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1509.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Bodo 
Diehn,  doctor  of  philosophy;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  1510.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Camilla  Giuliani  Nlro;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1511.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  WllUam 
B.  Vastag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1512.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Panagis  Kokolls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.  1513.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Chariclla  Dede;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HM.  1514.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  loannls 
Vasiliou;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1515.  A  bill  for.  the  reUef  ot  Mr.  Ng 
Ylng  Lung  and  Mrs.  Ng  Lau  Kwen;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  1516.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Tocco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  1517.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Mat- 
teo  Groppo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HM.  1518.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ana 
Augusta  Lourenco  Pereira;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1519.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Sanflllppo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1520.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oluseppa 
Scarpino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  1521.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Pagano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1522.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Raouf 
Seoud;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1523.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vi- 
venclo  P.  Baitan  and  his  wUe,  Rosalina  Es- 
trera  Baitan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1524.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Murray  F. 
Wittlchen,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1525.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Canlas  Galang  and  his  wife,  Carmellta  Pulldo 
Galang;  to  the  Xiommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1526.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cecil  A. 
Rhodes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  1527.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rachel 
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Stlmpson;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  BOGGS: 

HJl.  1528.  A  bill  conferring  Jurledlctlon 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  John  T.  Knight;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1629.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Dora 
Fabro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  1530.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pe  O. 
Isla;  to  the  Committee  on^e  Judiciary. 

HJt.  1531.  A  bUl  for  tb^  relief  of  Alicia 
Ooncepclon  Zea;  to  the  ^ommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  / 

H.B.  1632.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
fredo A.  Navarro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1533.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Nadla 
Khalaf;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1534.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  medical  equipment  for  the 
iise  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  Medi- 
cal Center;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 

HJl.  1635.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt. 
Richard  C.  Bogardus;  to  the  Committee  on 
She  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1536.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  H.  Adelberger;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1537.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
M.  Scanlon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 

HJEt.  1538.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Alna 
Iralda  McDermott;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1539.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Perdomo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  CLANCY: 

HJl.  1540.  A  blU  for  thejellef  of  Dr.  Pran- 
claco  Pascual;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 

HJl.  1541.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Soterlos 
J.  Bougas  and  bis  wife,  Evangeline  Bougas; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1542.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marta   Cychol    Mltrosz;    to   the   Committee 

on  the  Judiciary.     

ByMr.  COLLIER: 

HJl.  1543.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alekso 
and  Branko  Lazarovskl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1544.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  George 
Arvantls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1545.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wanda 
Olowacka  and  her  son,  Ryszard  Plotrowlak; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1546.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Rosa  Marino  de  Occhlno,  Alflo  Occhlno, 
PeUppe  Occhlno,  Franco  MlUtello,  and  Ana 
Maria  MlllteUo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1547.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Eugenia 
Rallis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1648.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  NllEolaos 
Kaperonls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1549.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Solon 
Papadiamantopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1550.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sofia  and 
CbrlstOB  Ikonomou;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1551.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Samuel 
M.  Santlbanez  and  Patrla  Santibanez;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER  (by  request) : 
HJt.  1662.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Uldarlco 
B.  BlanAo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  1563.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Nicholas 
A.  PanouBlarls;    to  the  Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  1564.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  TUda 


Pleropan  Maslero;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1555.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Aldo 
Margoroli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  1556.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
lilotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1557.  A   bill   for   the   reUef   of   Nlcolo 
Armata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.B.  1558.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Joan 
Bramwell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  1559.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aurelio 
Papa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1560.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Del- 
flna  C.  de  la  Cruz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1561.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ramon 
Angeles,  Jr.,  doctor  of  medicine;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1662.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
P.  Buckley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

HJl.  1583.  A  bill  fof  the  relief  of  Jan  Wo- 
deckl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1564.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlna 
Rondyielli  Asci;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1565.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
EveUna  Persello;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.B.  1566.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  four-octave  carlllion  for  the  use 
of  the  Northfleld  and  Mount  Hermon  Schools, 
East  Northfleld,  Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H.R.  1567.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mijo 
Zeljeznak;   to  the  Cctnmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1668.  A  bill  fbr  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Esther  Sevllla  de  SOto  and  her  children, 
Manuel  Rlcardo  SevtUa  and  Silvia  Esther 
Sevllla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1669.  A  bill  f©r  the  relief  of  Maria 
LoMonaco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1570.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chris  G. 
Ings;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1571.  A  bin  tor  the  relief  of  Sun 
Young  Choy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (by  request) : 
H.R.  1572.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
de  Toffoll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1573.  A  bill  fof  the  relief  of  Pranclszek 
Kajrys,  his  wife,  Stanlslawa  Kajrys,  and  their 
minor  daughters,  Teresa  Kajrys  and  Lucyna 
Kajrys;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CRAMER: 
HJl.  1574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bryce  A. 
Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1575.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Steve  E.  Billirakis;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  1576.  A    bin    lor    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Gertie;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.    ■* 

By  Mr.  CXJNNINGHAM: 
HJl.  1577.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
glotis  Kamboukos  (^zantzas);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1578.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Narzlsl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  1579.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Leo 
Hsueh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWAHDS  of  Alabama : 
HJl.  1580.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  land  held  under  color 
of  title  to  Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Gaines,  of  Mobile, 
Ala.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
siUar  Affairs. 

HJl.  1581.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Marija  TM  Tomaslc;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1582.  A  bUl  lor  the  relief  of  Janos 
Peter  Mate;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  ERLENBORN : 
H.R.  1583.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Petroula 
Doula;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  1584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pablo  De 
Ungrla,  M.D.,  and  his  wife,  Estrellita  Gen- 
soU  Ungrla,  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  1585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luigina 
DlGullelmo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  1586.  A  bill  granting  Jurisdiction  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  render  Judgment  on 
certain  claims  of  N.  M.  Bentley  against  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L.  Bass;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  1588.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Has- 
san Vakil;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1589.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cesare 
Tambellini;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1590.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Mohsen  Zabetlan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PUQUA: 
H.R.  1591.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Harry  A. 
Murray;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1592.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rene 
Jose  Triay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  1593.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Leon 
Levy,   Mlra  Levy,   and  Moses   Levy;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  C^egon: 
HJl.  1594.   A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Chan 
Kwok  Doon  (also  known  as  Wong  Si  Dip  and 
Gordon  Wong);   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1595.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Soon 
Wol  Yang  (also  known  as  Mary  Yang);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1596.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trlos  Konstantlnos  Georgaras  (also  known  as 
James  K.  Georgaras) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  1597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Roman 
Bijan,  bis  wife,  Helena  Bijan,  and  their  minor 
daughters,  Kristina  Bijan  and  Maria  Bijan; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  1598.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  W.  R.  L. 
Peake;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1599.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
N.  Nllsen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1600.    A   bill   for   the    relief   of   Gvmi 
Chong  Jew;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1601.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Alberto  J. 
Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1602.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Caroline 
Elizabeth  Adora  Rebltt  and  Doris  Elenore 
Davey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1603.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  WiUlam 
J.  P.  O'Brien;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
H.R.  1604.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Harold 
Gllbertson,  Raymond  Nelson,  Lawrence 
Powell,  Marvin  Holland,  Erllng  Ellison, 
Haakon  Pederson,  Marvel  BUx,  all  of  Cath- 
lamet.  Wash.,  and  Charles  F.  Gann,  of  West- 
port,  Oreg.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  1605.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Wan 
Do  Chang  and  Ok  Chong  Lee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  1606.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  John  R. 
Groves;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1607.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Edwin  J. 
Repp;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1608.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laurence 
Bloom;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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HJl.  1609.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Leda 
Kemmet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Madeline 
B.  Schrelber;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1611.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Shahln 
Baklm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1612.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  John 
Joseph  Shea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1613.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  PhllUp 
H.  Kass;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1614.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Josephine  W.  Smith;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1615.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  AU 
Mazugi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  1616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Teresa  Bakay;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1617.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sabrl 
Sungu  and  his  wife,  Hatlce  Necla  Sungu; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1618.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yusef  N. 
Musalli;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1619.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rene 
Hugo  Heimarm;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1620.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Manuel  Cabral;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HULL: 

H.R.  1621.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Albert  L. 
Chapman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

HJl.  1622.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yolanda 
Carlotta  Oneto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1623.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Luis 
Calleja-Perez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri: 

HJl.  1624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sherman 
Webb,  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  K2LLY: 

H.R.  1625.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Gerald 
Herman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1626.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Enester 
Cox;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1627.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Glacomo 
Impastato;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H.R.  1628.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Alice  Rousseau,  nee  Awad;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1629.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Ralsla  Stein  and  her  two  minor  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1630.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Rose 
MlnutlUo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1631.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Plory 
Benlolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1632.  A  bUI  for  the  reUef  of  EUzsbeth 
and  Jehuda  Welkovltz;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1633.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Avenllo 
Aventura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1634.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Cecilia 
Taub  and  Resel  Sara  Schmerler;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.R.  1636.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Tabor 
City  Lumber  Co.,  and  Hennls  Freight  Lines; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

HJl.  1636.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Blagoje 
Nikola  Zlatkovic  and  his  wife,  Nevenka 
Zdenka  Zlatkovic;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryand: 

HJl.  1637.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Man- 
uel Tan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1638.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Narayan  S.  Raja;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1639.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Nemesio  Elefante;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


HJt.  1640.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George 
G.  McNeilly;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

HJl.  1641.  A  bill  for  the  Incorporation  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Associa- 
tion; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

HJl.  1642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lamar 
Elliott  Kemp;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1643.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Al- 
bert Victor  Michael  Ferrls-Prabhu;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1644.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sp5c.  (E- 
6)  Luis  Perez  Tonson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1645.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kim  PU 
Koh;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1646.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  A. 
E.  Housley;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIABD : 

HJl.  1647.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Wanda  Ratman;  to  the  C<Hnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1648.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Martina 
Zublrl  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  1649.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ludmlla 
A.  Vasilenko;  to  the  C(»nmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1650.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tom 
Chan,  also  Icnown  as  Cheng  Pang  Tong;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1651.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara K.  Diamond;  to  the  Coimnlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1652.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hed- 
wlg  Hauke;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1653.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Omer 
Penner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1654.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Bien- 
venldo  V.  Sison;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 

HJl.  1666.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Clara  B. 
Hyssong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  1656.  A  bUl  for  the  rehef  of  Mario  T. 
Moncado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1657.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dal  Hwan 
Pang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1658.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dong 
Son  Kim,  his  wife,  Hyun  So  Kim,  and  their 
minor  children,  Jung  Yul  Kim,  Bong  Kil 
Kim,  and  Mae  Young  Kim;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1659.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Klnuyo 
Nishibayashl  and  the  estate  of  her  husband, 
Kasuke  Nishibayashl;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1660.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  (Charles) 
Chang  Kee  Hong,  his  wife,  Kerm  Soon  Hahm 
(Hong),  and  their  minor  daughters  Mi 
Young  Hong,  Sun  Young  Hong,  and  Bo 
Young  Hong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1661.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  George  K. 
Alkala,  Lu  Ella  Marie  Aikala,  Vemls  J.  K. 
Fish,  Vernon  S.  Fish,  Vivian  A.  Ahmad,  and 
Velma  Solomon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1662.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  (John) 
Juan  N.  Ganaden,  his  wife,  Lucia  Magusara 
Ganaden,  their  minor  son,  Ernesto  Alejan- 
dro Magusara  Ganaden,  and  their  minor 
daughters,  Lucille  Magusara  Ganaden,  and 
Oeorglna  Magvisara  Ganaden;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1663.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Toy 
Eishln  Tamanaha;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1664.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yoshlakl 
Yoshlhara;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1665.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Hideo 
Yahashl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlciEU7. 


HJl.  1666.  A  bUl  iat  the  reUef  of  Jesus  S. 
Ventura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Young 
Boon   Park,   bis   wife,   Bumhl   Park,  their 
minor  daughters,  Myong  Ok  Park  and  Nam 
Ok  Park,  and  their  minor  son,  Soo  Jin  Park; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
HJl.  1668.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Lawrence 
Ben  Hule;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MKKUS: 
HJl.  1669.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  Of  Sea  Bong 
Chang,  and  Tae  Hee  Chang,  his  wife;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICHKT.: 
H.R.  1670.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
George  H.  Edler;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Verbeke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MTNISH: 
HJl.  1672.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Stanley 
Pulczynski;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1673.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Franchlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1674.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Frank  L 
MeUln,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  MIZE: 
HJl.  1675.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dong  Chan 
Kim  Wlllingham;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.MONAGAN: 
H.R.  1676.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonletta 
Daniele;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MOORE: 
HJl.  1677.  A    bin    for    the    reUef    of    Dr. 
Jacques  Charbonniez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1678.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Boleslaw 
Maslach;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1679.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mary 
Kudlak;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1680.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lessle  Edwards;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  1681.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Fay  Brett; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1682.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sal- 
vatrlce  Nleli;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.1683.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Fran- 
cesco D'Amlco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Catherina  Varlsco;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1685.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Blvona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1686.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Dl  Stefano;  to  the  Ccnnmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1687.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Plerlna 
Ghlone;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1688.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Noel  Anjie 
Mann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1689.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mr. 
Salehbhal  Shamsi  and  Mrs.  Sakina  Shamsi; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1690.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Hercu- 
lano  Osorlo  and  Mrs.  Genobeba  Osorlo;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1691.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Rosa 
Capodilupo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  1692.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Mrs. 
Alejandra  R.  Barut;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  1693.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruchanu 
Lebel:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tack  Yue 
Wong;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1696.  A   bUl    for   the   relief    of   Mrs. 
Frlda  Fallas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1696.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bo- 
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zenna  Czarnecka  and  her  minor  daughter, 
Eva  Czarnecka;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

SJL.  1697.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Emanuale 
Balestrlerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1688.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emll 
Peuerwerker  and  hla  wife.  Vera  Peuerwerker, 
and  their  children,  Sara  Feuerwerker  and 
MoBhe  Feuerwerker;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1699.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrique 

Salem;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 

Clofalo  and  her  minor  son,  Vlncenzo  Clofalo; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1701.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Aspasla 
Koetantinofi  Longovltls;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1702.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leon  OaJ 
and  his  wife,  Eduvlgea  QaJ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1703.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anglolina 
Condello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1704.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Domenlco 
Plemonte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1705.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sophie 
Stathacopulos;    to   the   Committee    on   the 

Judiciary.      

By  Mr.  SiURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  1706.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Constan- 
tlne  Athanasopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1707.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Demetrios 
C.  Katsanis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1708.  A  bill    for   the  relief  of  Jean 
Wong;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1709.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Nevenka 
Brajkovlcb;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

'    H.R.  1710.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nandalal 
Tepurl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  1711.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Assal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1712.  A  bill  fox  the  relief  of  Robert 
Conkling,  John  Fox,  Theodore  Kachelriess, 
Joseph  Logomarsino,  William  McCormlck, 
Henry  McDermott,  Sabato  Messina,  Edward 
J.  Miller.  Henry  J.  Miller.  Joseph  Oetrowski. 
Albert  Thorsen,  Salvatore  Vernacl,  William 
Weln.  and  Preston  York;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1713.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 

Ohazar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1714.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

Giuseppe  Agozzlno;    to  the   Committee   on 

the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1715.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  MarU 
Magdalene  Henrlquez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1716.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlto 
Mllazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1717.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Carmelo 
Rodio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1718.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Hae  Soo 
Pyun  and  In  Book  Pyun;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1719.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Elenlta 

Alvarez;  to  the  Conuiiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1720.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Radouan 

O.  Dakkl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1721.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Roea  E. 

Uobell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.    1722.  A   bin   for   the   reUef   of   Mrs. 

Beatrice   JaSe;    to   the   Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  1723.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 
and  Rose  Perrone;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1724.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 

Duk  Hwa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1725.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Elmer 

D.    Genlblazo;    to   the   Committee   on    the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  1726.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Demetrius  Papageorglou;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1727.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Azak 


Serf  Eryol;  to  the  Cbmmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1728.  A  bin  fbr  the  relief  of  Anas- 
taslous  Poukamlssaa;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1729.  A  bUl  fbr  the  relief  of  Avrlel 
Cubas  Price;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1730.  A  bUl  tor  the  relief  of  Heide 
Lomangino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1731.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Gandolfo,  Gaetana  Qandolfo,  Salvatore  Oan- 
dolfo,  and  Rlno  Gandolfo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1732.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Anas- 
taslos  Alexander  Holdas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1733.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Janina 
Janus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1734.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Frances 
von  Wedel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1735.  A  bin  fbr  the  relief  of  Michele 
BuSa,  his  wife  Orsola  Buffa,  and  children 
Juan  and  Geronlma  Buffa;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  HUnols : 
H.R.    1736.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of   Ivlka 
Barlsic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1737.  A  bUl  tor  the  reUef  of  Marlja 
Perko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
H.R.  1738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Osmundo 
A.  CaUp;  to  the  Conjmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  1739.  A  bill  tor  the  reUef  of  RodoUo 
Resplcio  Decanay;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1740.  A  bin  f©r  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Cheuk-Man  Chan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1741.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Alejan- 
dro Lubrlca  Castillo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1742.  A  bin  tor  the  rehef  of  Chrlstos 
A.  Grlvas  and  Desptna  Grlvas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1743.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Isaac  M. 
Atlenza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1744.  A  bni  for  the   relief   of  Susie 
Cho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1745.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Roger 
and  Sandra  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1746.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eun  Sang 
Lee  and  Mln  Ja  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1747.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mun- 
Bae  Chong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1748.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Pozas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1749.  A  bin  tor  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
V.   Castro;    to  the  Committee   on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1750.  A  bUl  lor  the  relief  of  Harzal 
M.  Rahmani;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1751.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julian 
S.  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1752.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcelo 
P.  Antolln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1763.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llem 
Tong  lilan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1754.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Theodora 
Gouloumis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  PHILBIN: 
HJl.  1756.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  ship  model  for  the  use  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Maple 
Heights,  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  1756.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Begtioche;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1757.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George 


S.  Elxarchos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1758.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
E.  Larson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1759.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Yue  Hel- 
Clii  (Edward  Yu);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN  (by  request) : 
H.R.  1760.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gary  Tel- 
evision &  Research,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  Mass.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1761.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Messina,  Sr.,  and  John  H.  Pitz- 
Gerald;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  1762.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lazlo 
Tarnol:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREtr: 
H.R.  1763.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
E.  Bertr&n;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1764.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ern- 
esto M.  Campello;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1765.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Ubaldo 
Gregorlo  Catasus-Rodriguez;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1766.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel 
Oorta  Duque;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Pernas  Becelro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Porro  Zayas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1769.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Luis  Tapla 

D&vlla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1770.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

Manuel  Angulo  Sandoval  and  Maria  Josefa 

Angulo-Medlna;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

Mr.  PTJRCELL: 
HJl.  1771.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Cleopatra 
A.  Palmejar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  REES: 
H.R.  1772.  A  bill  for  the   relief   of   Ofella 
Gamba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1773.  A    bill    for    the   reUef    of    Hak 
Kyung  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1774.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Istvan 

Kelemen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1775.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claudette 

Norma  Howard;    to  the  Committee  on   the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  1776.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
Hart:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1777.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Gamero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1778.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Reglna 
Krengel  and  her  children,  Moshe  Krengel, 
Israel  Krengel,  and  Miriam  Krengel;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1779.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Gungor  Hlkmet  Demlrezer  Splllar;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1780.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Noel  John 

de  Souza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1781.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Rosa 

Chaplro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1782.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jacques 

Benchay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.   1783.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pakhr 

Motardjem  Aalam;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1784.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 
gela C.  Alexan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1786.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose 

Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1786.  A   bin    for    the   reUef   of    Mark 

Plttman,  a  minor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1787.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Woo 
Yeoung  Park;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1788.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tong 
Chlk  Pak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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HJl.  1789.  A  MU  ton  the  rrilef  of  Eladlo 
Montferrer-GU  and  Inocencia  Juan  EsteUer 
de  Montferrer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1790.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
and  Roxane  Mansoor;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.1791.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Schrlqui;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1792.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Kenneth 
Peter  Sampson,  also  known  as  Kenneth  Pe- 
ter Henderson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Farlda 
Saflehzadeh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1794.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alice 
Franciska  Rosta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1795.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roeario 
Rodriguez  and  her  minor  son,  Federlco  Rod- 
riguez; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Byung 
Yuk  Yu  and  Myoung  Ja  Yu;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illlnols : 
H.R.  1797.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  Northern 
Illinois    University;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.RESNICK: 
H.R.  1798.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hyung 
Je  Yeon,  Dr.  Woon  Bok  Rhee,  and  En  Chu 
Yeon;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
.  HJl.  1799.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
bobrlla  Maklc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1800.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Tsen 

Hung:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1801.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Desanka 

(nee  Rogic)  Haen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1802.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Cher- 
bin  Langenstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Ulla 

Lofgren:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1804.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 

Janet  Austin  (maiden  name  Janet  Mclsaac) ; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Hil.  1805.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Francis 
Michael  Mlkio  Yamaguchi;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1806.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  RosaUa 
Trla  Tlrona  (Sister  Mary  Pla);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1807.  A  bin  fop  the  relief  of  I  Ping 
Yu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1808.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Provenzano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1809.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mehmet 
Tahlr  Kaplan  and  Sevim  Alton  Kaplan;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1810.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Frenl  Bankwalla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1811.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ignazlo 
DeLeonardo  and  Rosa  DeLeonardo;  to  the 
(Jommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
HJl.  1812.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  B.  Laser  and  Shirley  Laser;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  1813.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Ztchella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1814.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
and  Francesco  Urga-Perraro;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1815.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Luzla  De 
Jesus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1816.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Benito 
Caldas  and  Carmen  Caldas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1817.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  MaJ.  War- 
ren G.  Ward,  Capt.  Paul  H.  Beck,  and  Capt. 
Russell  K.  Hansen,  U.S.  Air  Force;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.RONAN: 
H.R.  1818.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marina 


Panaglotls  Restoa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1819.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Guiseppe 

Vltale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

HJl.   1820.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 

Demetrla  Messana  Barone;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1821.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mario 
Fernando  Gomee  DeCarvalho;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.ROYBAL: 
H.R.  1822.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Choi  Bok 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1823.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Un  Kyu 
Pal  and  Mee  Kang  Pal;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1824.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dal  Bong 
Kang  and  Soon  Hi  Kang;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1825.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Erna 
Albu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1826.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lora 
Arguzon  Cudanin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1827.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Keiun  Hi  Shin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1828.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chun  Soo 
Pyun  and  Esther  Kyung  Pyun;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1829.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mlsa  Pra- 
mlla  Parasnis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1830.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Helnrlch  Joehnssen;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1831.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pere- 
grina  Tabor  Imperial,  Miss  Nlnfa  Tabor  Im- 
perial, and  Miss  Marietta  Tabor  Imperial;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1832.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yong  Dal 
Kim  and  his  wife,  Seung  Ha  Kim;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1833.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Leopoldo  Murlllo  Campos;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1834.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francesca 
D'Alttm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1836.  A  bni  few  the  relief  of  Mr.  Adolfo 
J.  Torres;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1836.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Huai-Tseng  Mu  and  his  wife,  Lee  Jun-Chln; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1837.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  GUberto 
Caldera  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1838.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rev. 
Kyung  Suh  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1839.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Hendrlck  Amoldus  Sammelius;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1840.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Abdallah 
Hanna  Abl-Mansour;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1841.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sung  Nam 
Han  and  his  wife.  Wha  Ja  Han;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1842.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Delfln 
S.  A.  Goleco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1843.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Bet- 
tlna  Woon  Svun  Yau;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1844.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Esperanza 
Corral-Marln;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1845.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Allan 
Leslie  Snape;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1846.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Joung 
Hee  Lee  and  his  wife  Jung  Whan  Lee;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1847.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Him  Why 

Lieu;   to  the  Ccanmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1848.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Suk  Min 

Pang;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1849.  A  bUl  for  the  renef  of  Kyung 

Soo  Cha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chong 


Chul  Choi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. » 

HJl.  1851.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Car- 
nuin  Fahey:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1852.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  MarU 
Sandan  Chan;  to  the  Ccunmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1853.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  of  Rafael 
Tabor  Imperial;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1854.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Car- 
men Prado;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1855.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Jai 
Ok  Yuh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1856.  A  bin  for  the  relief  Of  Hadbo 
Nahas;  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EY AN: 
ttB.  1857.  A*  bin  for  the  relief  of  Saleh  Zen 
and  his  wife,  Saripah  Salmlah  Zen;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1868.  A  bin  few  the  relief  of  David  A. 

Senior;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1869.  A  bUl  lor  the  relief  of  Miss  Oon- 

cepcion  N.  Velasco;  to  the  Ownmittee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  1860.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rudolf 

Oomacho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SCHEUKR: 

H.R.  1881.  A  bin  for  the  reU^f  of  Dlmltrioa 

J.  Yiannakikos;   to  the  Committee  on  Mxt 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1862.  A  bin  lor  the  reUef  of  EUhau 

Malik;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1863.  A  bin  few  the  relief  of  Ch&na 

Stuplnski;      to     the     Committee     on     the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  1864.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vladlmlra 
Saverl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1865.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Stanialav 
Jackowski,  Joanna  Jackowskl,  Stefan  Jac- 
kowski,  Waclaw  Jackowski,  and  Tomasz  Jac- 
kowskl; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1866.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Diana 
Moody  and  Delvereen  Moody;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJL.  1867.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Calvin 
Garvey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1868.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elaine 
Clark;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1869.  A  bin  for  the  reUof  of  Van  Koo 
Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1870.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ena  GlU; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1871.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Samuel 
Castro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1872.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Grace 
Marie  Gladden;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zereda 
Phillips;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1874.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Frederlca 
E.  Barefleld;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  SISK: 
H.R.  1875.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sarwan 
Singh;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1876.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Seraplo 
de  Anda-VUlarreal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1877.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mltsuko  Suglsaka;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
H.R.  1878.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ida 
Maud  McLean;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1879.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanislaw 
and  JuUanna  Szymomk;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  STRATTON: 
HJl.  1880.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Gerald 
Levine;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1881.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lucia  A. 
Flocco  and  daughter,  Antonietta  Flocco;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  1882.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dlmltrlo* 
Str&toe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1883.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vltallano 
Hllarlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  TAliCOTT: 
HJt.  1884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlrg;lle 
Posfay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.B.  1885.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Patterson, 
Eagle,  Oreenough  &  Day,  Esq.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  1886.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  en- 
try of  certain  articles  for  the  use  of  Princeton 
University.  Princeton,  N.J.:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
HJl.  1887.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tee  Yam 
Pong  and  his  wife,  Wong  Kam  Fong;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Con- 
stancla  D.  Saso;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1889.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Attlllo 
and  Elda  Corrado  and  sons,  Henry  and  Albert; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

KM.  1890.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 

Avecllla;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1891.  A    biU    for   the   relief    of    Mrs. 

Sablna  Riggl  Farina;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1892.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marie 
J.  Saladlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  UTT: 
HH.  1893.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Sophia  Takacs  and  Sophia  Kondor;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  1894.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Our  Lady 
of  Pillar  Catholic   Church   in   Santa  Ana, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  1895.  A   bill   for   the   reUef   Evena   J. 
Roberts;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
HJl.  1896.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Lazar  Abraham  and  AdeUne  Abraham;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  MX.  ZABLOCKI: 
HJl.  1897.  A  bin   for   the  reUef  of  Cavlt 
Alldede;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1898.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Kun-tsal 
Tung,  Pen-I  Chou  Tung,  Hen-I  Tung  and 
Pal-I    Tung;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1899.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Plotr 
Panklewlcz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1900.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Marlanna  Mazzucco;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1901.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Yu-yu  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1902.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Smllja  Avakumovlc;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  1903.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Panotirglas;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE  (by  request) : 
HJl.  1904.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Mary 
T.  Brooks;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
HJl.  1905.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
Horace  Dietrich;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
HJl.  1906.  A  bill  relating  to  the  transpor- 
tation and  gas  distribution  facilities  operated 
by  New  Orleans  Public  Service,  Inc.,  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  operating  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  all  the  shares  of 
whose  coounon  stock  are  owned  by  Middle 
South  Utilities,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  1907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glzella 
Sr^nyl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.B.  1908.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Amlt 
Ooswaml;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


HJl.  1909.  A  bill  far  the  relief  of  Dr.  Peter 
H.  Bennett;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1910.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ruben 
D.  Bunag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1911.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Bracha  Hamamy  K&je;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUR^E  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  1912.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Francisco  Correla  d«  Medlros;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1913.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Horn  Gen 
Ngee  (known  as  Suen  Yun);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judloiary. 

HJl.  1914.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
DeFalco  BottlgUerl  and  Plorella  Bottlgllerl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1915.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Chu  Kin 
Ping;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1916.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lina  M. 
Chen  (also  known  as  Chen  Sheung  Ta);  to 
theCommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

liJl.  1917J  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Vlssa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1018.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Balsamo  and  Maria  Balsamo;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judloiary. 

H.R.  1919.  A  bill  fbr  the  relief  of  Poreston 
Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Maasachusetts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1920.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jose 
Santos  Pontes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1921.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Camola 

Pullcono;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.   1922.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 

Laura  Rego  Torres;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  1923.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Dlna 
Cohen  (nee  Levin) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  1924.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Potlos 
Nicolpoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1925.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dlna  Co- 
hen (nee  Levin);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1926.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
Hugh  McDonnell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1927.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dong 
Ping  Chin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  1928.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Angelina  Bettencourt  deOllvelra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1929.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Vellna  D.  Lambert;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1930.  A  bill  lor  the  reUef  of  Calogero 
Palermo  and  Adellna  Turco  Palermo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  1931.  A    bUl    for    the    renef    of    Zofla 
Jakusz-Gostomska;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 
H.R.  1932.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of   Allan 
Robert  Speevak;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1933.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Shlgeo 
Imamura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1934.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seok 
Chooiig  Song;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1935.  A  bni  for  the  relief  Sallm  Mak- 
houl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN : 
H.R.  1936.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Elwyn  C. 
Hale:    to   the    Committee   on   Interior   and 
Insular  ASalrs. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  1937.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demltrioe 
Tracas;  to  the  Comailttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1938.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matnde 

Marino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1939.  A  bni  tor  the  relief  of  Ming  Chla 

and  Mel  Jok  Phua;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CONABLE: 

HJl.  1940.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Alfy 

Qulrguls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1941.  A    bUl   for    the   renef    of    Mrs. 

Rosalia   Sobolewska;    to   the   Conunlttee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  1942.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Mlchienzl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  1943.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of    Alflo 
Narzlsl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  1944.  A  bill  for  the  incorporation  ol 
the  Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Associa- 
tion;   to   the   Committee  on   the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  California: 
H.R.  1945.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Robert  A 
Harwell:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PLYNT: 
H.R.  1946.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  mineral  rights  In  and  under 
lands  in  Pike  County,  Ga.:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  1947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ellas  Lam- 
brlnos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
HJl.  1948.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Llm  Al 
Ran  and  Llm  Soo  Ran;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  1949.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theofllos 
Papadopoulos  and  his  wife,  PaskaUna  Papa- 
dopoulos,  and  their  children,  Petra  Papado- 
poulos, Anna  Papadopoulos,  and  Maria  Papa- 
dopoulos; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1950.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Dusan 
Rajnovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
H.R.  1951.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodora 
Papadopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia : 
H.R.  1952.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Melhem 
Ellas  El  Khourl;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  1953.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  en- 
try of  a  double  neutron  diffractometer  for  the 
use  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.'  JACOBS: 
HJl.  1954.  A    bill    conferring    Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine,   and    render    Judgment    upon    the 
claim  of  Philip  J.  Flchman;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HJl.  1955.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Harry 
Bush;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1956.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PanagU 
Razatos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1957.  A   bin   for   the   relief  of   Phebe 
Viola  Bravo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1958.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Benjamin 
H.  Seals;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1959.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carl  P. 
Yee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1960.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angellque 
KouBOUlas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1961.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hubert 
Narlschkln  (also  known  as  Hubert  Fink); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1962.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Faustina 
Pereda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  1963.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  employees 
of  General  Services  Administration;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WY ATT: 
H.R.  1964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
Gilbertson,  Raymond  Nelson,  Lawrence  Po- 
well, Marvin  Holland,  Erllng  Ellison,  Haakon 
Pederson,    Marvel    Bllx,    all    of    Cathlamet, 
Wash.,  and  Charles  F.  Gann,  of  Westport, 
Oreg.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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HJl.  1965.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Forest 
Fiber  Products  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
judiciary. 

HR.  1966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yung- 
Sblng  Hsu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  1967.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Rask 
(Hanna  Rizk);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.R.  1968.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Edith  C. 
H.  Yang  and  three  children,  Julia  Chen, 
Dorothy  Chen,  and  Samuel  Chen;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1969.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leimart 
Gordon  Langhorne;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudlclEU'y. 

H.R.  1970.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Oscar  W.  Cleal,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1971.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ArUne  and 
Maurice  Loader;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1972.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  H. 
Clark,  Arthur  E.  Field,  Edward  M.  Leonard, 
Bradford  A.  Turcott,  and  Fred  J.  Tuck;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  1973.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
N.  Wells;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

H.R.  1974.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Cato 
Bros..  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

1.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  National 
Order  of  Women  Legislators,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
relative  to  exposure  of  political  candidates 
on  radio  and  television;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Portland, 
Oreg.,  relative  to  article  I,  section  6,  clause 
2,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

3.  Also,  petition  of  the  Passaic  County 
School  Boards  Association,  Paterson,  NJ., 
relative  to  the  tise  of  nonsectarlan  prayers 
m  the  public  school  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


4.  Also,  petition  of  R.  L.  Bellsle,  Sant* 
Monica,  Calif.,  relative  to  requiring  the  Fed- 
eral covirt  to  hear  the  case  of  ii.  Z>.  Bdiale  v. 
United  States  Government  et  al.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

5.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  Irving  Halmes. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  article  I,  section 
2,  clause  5,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

6.  Also,  petition  of  Ivan  E.  Loftla.  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  relative  to  petition  No.  309  of 
January  10,  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

7.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  relative  to  the  customshouse  on 
Terminal  Island;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works. 

8.  Also,  petition  of  F.  Woods  Beckman, 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  and  others,  relative  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvltlee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

9.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Portland, 
Oreg..  relative  to  requiring  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  Investigate  a  miu-der  case  In 
the  State  of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Transfer  of  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospitals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10, 1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  "Washington  Report  on  the  Medical 
Sciences,"  dated  January  9,  1967,  makes 
reference  to  a  secret  report  given  to  Sec- 
retary Gardner  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  re- 
port was  prepared  by  Dr.  John  Corson,  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,  at  the  request 
of  Secretary  Gardner.  Added  weight  is 
given  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Corson  group  because  of  the  recent  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  same  com- 
mittee which  led  to  a  reorganization  of 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

What  concerns  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
following  paragraph: 

HEW  should — ^f oc\is  health  efforts  in  a  De- 
partment Of  Health;  Include  in  the  new  De- 
partment an  environmental  health  bureau 
made  up  of  PDA,  the  Division  of  Biologies 
Standards,  and  PHS  environmental  health 
actlvltlee:  take  over  successful  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  demonstration  health 
programs  after  3-5  years;  develop  stronger 
regional  offices  with  authority  to  approve 
state  health  plans  and  award  funds;  simplify 
HEW  grant  structure;  make  the  PHS  bureau 
of  health  manpower  a  key  part  of  the  new 
Department;  and  consider  at  a  later  date  ab- 
sorbing health  programs  In  other  govern- 
ment agencies  such  as  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  Agriculture. 

In  view  of  the  unfortunate  recommen- 
dations of  the  administration  in  the  last 
Congress  concerning  the  closing  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals,  I  am 
shocked  that  any  further  tampering  with 
the  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  would  be  considered  by 


any  other  Federal  agency.  I  am  sdso 
constrained  to  make  the  observation  that 
in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  transfer  of  medical 
functions,  logic  would  dictate  that  the 
health  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would  go 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 


Whenever  misdeeds  such  as  these  are 
brought  to  light,  I  think  it  Is  the  responsibU- 
Ity  of  Congress  to  take  positive  action.  It  Is 
our  duty,  whenever  possible,  to  raise  the 
ethical  standards  of  Congrees.  Today  the 
Democratic  caucus  did  what  It  needed  to  do. 


Adam  Clayton  Powell 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

*  HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MINKESOTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  10, 1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  Democratic  caucus  action  against  the 
Congressman  from  New  York  on  Mon- 
day, I  received  a  number  of  queries  from 
news  media  in  my  district.  And  I  have 
received  a  considerable  number  of  letters 
and  telegrams  expressing  opinions  on  the 
action. 

In  response  to  these  queries  and  com- 
munications, I  prepared  the  following 
statement,  which  I  request  be  included 
in  the  Record  : 

Today  In  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives,  I  voted  with  the 
majority  to  strip  Congressman  Adem  Clayton 
Powell  of  his  committee  chairmanship. 

I  did  so  without  malice.  As  chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
Mr.  PoweU  has  been  instrxmiental  In  the 
passage  of  a  great  deal  of  forward-looking 
legislation.  I  respect  his  ability  as  a  con- 
gressman and  his  accomplishments  as  chair- 
man. 

But  the  record  clearly  shows  that  Mr. 
Powell  has  misused  his  authority.  He  has 
misspent  public  fimds. 

Some  persons  have  charged  that  the  action 
against  Mr.  Powell  was  motivated  by  racial 
prejudice.  Speaking  for  myself  and  the  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues,  I  can  say  that  this  Is 
simply  not  true. 


Gimpletion  of  tbe  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10, 1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  offering  again  my  bill  to  authorize 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way from  the  Capital  Beltway  to  Fort 
Washington  along  the  compromise 
shoreline  route  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md. 

My  bill  contains  specific  authority  for 
the  acquisition  of  parkland  and  right-of- 
way  for  this  scenic  route  along  the  Po- 
tomac River.  Entirely  consistent  wtth 
the  original  Capper-Cramton  Act  of 
1930,  the  purpose  for  this  George  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Parkway  Is  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Potomac  River  shoreline  In 
its  natural  sU*te — nothing  more,  nothing 
less. 

Each  year  that  we  delay  in  acquiring 
this  parkland  the  higher  and  higher  go 
the  stakes.  Land  values  in  Prince 
Georges  County  along  the  river  and  even 
behind  the  shoreline  have  skyrocketed. 
There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  the 
90th  Congress  does  not  make  good  the 
promise  of  the  Capi>er-Cramton  Act  of 
1930  as  far  as  Prince  Georges  Coimty  is 
concerned,  we  may  as  well  hold  funeral 
services  for  the  parkway  in  my  borne 
county.    Then  we  can  bury  it  once  and 
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forever  In  the  growing  pile  of  conserva- 
tl(Hi  projects  which  were  the  victims  of 
selfish  land  speculators  and  a  handful  of 
people  who  are  blind  to  the  overriding 
public  benefit  to  be  derived  by  all  by 
preservation  of  scenic  beauty. 

Last  year  was  a  year  of  f nistratlon  for 
all  ofBclals— elected  and  appointed — and 
for  those  conservatlon-mlnded  people  In 
Prince  Georges  County  who  were  bat- 
tling for  this  long-sought  and  highly 
desirable  conservation  project.  We  saw 
a  handful  of  people  oppose  the  will  of  the 
majority  with  the  help  of  an  expensive 
lobbjrlst  as  they  strangled  the  appropri- 
ation request  for  $2.9  million  la  commit- 
tee and  lu  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly. 

This  year  we  are  going  to  make  an 
even  greater  effort  to  see  that  this  proj- 
ect becomes  a  reality.  We  are  goirig  to 
achieve  our  goal  despite  the  selfish  oppo- 
sition and  despite  expensive  lobbyists 
and  the  pressure  and  Infiuence  they  try 
to  bring  against  this  parkway  project. 
Eow  long  can  a  handful  of  people  con- 
tinue to  deprive  our  county  smd  all  the 
metropolitan  and  suburban  area  resi- 
dents of  this  scenic  memorial  to  our  first 
President?  I  expect  that  we  shall  know 
the  final  answer  within  the  next  2  years, 
and  If  I  have  anything  to  say  about  It, 
the  overriding  public  benefit  will  finally 
emerge  the  victor. 


Retolation  To  Reestablish  HoDse  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Condact ' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OP  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10. 1967 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  reestab- 
lish the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  which  was 
created  on  October  19, 1966,  for  the  89th 
Congress. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  this 
subject  Included  the  following: 

DISCUSSION 

1.  The  committee  reports  herewith  as 
chapter  m  of  this  report  a  Hat  of  existing 
statutes  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Members 
of  the  House  and  officers  and  employees 
thereof  \^ilch  might  be  pertinent  to  the  com- 
mittee's function. 

2.  The  committee  has  accumulated  a  large 
volume  of  material  on  the  subject  of  stand- 
ards and  conduct  of  Government  offlclals,  but 
has  found  that  In  the  limited  period  of  the 
life  of  the  committee  In  the  seth  Congress 
It  Is  Impossible  prudently  to  recommend 
changes  in  existing  provisions  of  law  or  to 
suggest  new  ones  at  this  time.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee  such  recommendations 
should  be  made  after  the  full  membership  of 
the  House  Is  available  for  comments,  rec- 
ommendations, and  hearings. 

SECOMITENDATTONS 

1.  The  c<Hninlttee  should  be  continued  as 
a  select  committee  in  the  90th  Congress. 

2.  Proposed  legislation  Introduced  In  the 
SOth  Congress  In  the  field  of  standards  and 
conduct  of  House  Members,  officers,  and  em- 


ployees should  be  assigned  to  this  committee 
for  recommendations  to  the  House  thereon. 

3.  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  be  furnished  copies  of  this  re- 
port and  be  asked  for  suggested  changes  In 
existing  statutes. 

4.  Legislation  approving  the  continuation 
of  the  committee  in  the  90th  Congress  is  for- 
warded herewith. 

The  resolution  for  the  90th  Congress 
which  follows,  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee.  I  believe  the  covmtry  wants 
the  House  to  have  such  a  committee,  and 
It  Is  needed.  I  have  been  directed  by  the 
committee  to  Invite  Members  of  the 
House  to  comment  on  the  report  and  the 
resolution  creating  the  committee  in  the 
90th  Congress. 

A  BESOLtmoN  CBEATim]  A  Select  Committee 
ON  Standabds  and  Condttct 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  select  committee  of  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  (here- 
after in  this  resolution  referred  to  as  the 
"Select  Committee") .  The  Select  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  twelve  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate 
as  chairman..  Six  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  shall  be  selected  from  Members 
of  the  majority  party  and  six  shall  be  selected 
from  Members  of  the  minority  party. 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Select  Committee  shall  not  aSect  the  au- 
thority of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  Select  Committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  aame  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointments  were  made. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
the  Select  Committee  may  fix  a  lesser  num- 
ber as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
sworn  testimony.  The  Select  Committee 
shall  adopt  rules  of  procedure  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  the  House  governing 
standing  committees  tt  the  House. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Select  Committee  is  au- 
thorized— 

(1)  to  recommend  to  the  House,  by  re- 
port or  resolution,  such  additional  rules  or 
regulations  as  the  Stlect  Committee  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
Insure  proper  standards  of  conduct  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  by  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  House,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  and  the  discharge  of  their  respon- 
sibilities;   and 

(2)  to  reptort  violations,  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Select  Committee,  of  any  law  to  the 
proper  Federal  and  State  authorities. 

(b)  The  Select  Committee  shall  have  power 
to  make  an  Investigation  of  any  violation, 
by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House,  of  standards  of  conduct  established 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  by  law  or 
resolution.  Including  those  standards  pro- 
vided In  title  18,  United  States  Code,  and 
in  the  Concurrent  Resolution  passed  July 
11,  1958  (72  Stat.  B12).  Such  an  Investi- 
gation may  be  made  only  upon  receipt  by 
the  Select  Committee  of  a  complaint,  in 
writing  and  under  oath,  made  by  or  sub- 
mitted to  a  Member  of  the  House  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Select  Committee  by  such 
Member.  No  investigation  may  be  made 
with  reference  to  any  complaint  of  a  vio- 
lation occurring  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  standards  of  c«nduct  Involved.  After 
such  investigation  the  Select  Committee  may 
recommend  to  the  House  appropriate  reso- 
lutions of  censiire  for  Its  consideration  and 
action  thereon. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution  the  Select  Committee  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof  Is  authorized  to  sit  and 
act  during   the   present   Congress   at  such 


times  and  places  within  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  the  Hotise  is  In  session,  has 
recessed,  or  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings, 
and  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  records,  correspondence,  and  docu- 
ments, as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  or  any  member 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or  mem- 
ber. The  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer  oaths 
to  witnesses. 
Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  resolution — 

(1)  the  term  "officer  or  employee  of  the 
House"  means  any  person  whose  compensa- 
tion is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House; 
and 

(2)  the  term  "Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives" Includes  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico. 


Labor  Union  Monopolies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10, 1967 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  in 
the  opening  of  the  90th  Congress  I  have 
introduced  my  bill,  H.R.  333,  designed  to 
eliminate  labor  union  monopolies.  I 
have  introduced  this  bill  in  the  past  thi-ee 
Congresses. 

This  bill  would  make  the  labor  unions 
subject  to  antitrust  laws  of  this  country 
and  it  also  embodies  amendments  to  the 
Sherman,  Clayton,  Norris-La  Guardla, 
and  National  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Acts. 

Over  the  sears,  this  country  has  suf- 
fered severe  economic  setbacks  and  hard- 
ships on  the  public  as  well  as  industry 
as  a  result  of  these  large-scale  strikes, 
and  failures  of  the  negotiating  parties  to 
get  together,  mainly  because  of  the  size 
of  the  representation.  I  am  sure  all  of 
the  Members  here  today  recall  the  diffi- 
culty under  which  this  country  was 
forced  to  operate  as  a  result  of  the  air- 
line strike  last  summer.  Here  again  is 
an  example  of  one  union  tying  up  the 
major  airlines  and  working  a  tremendous 
hardship  on  the  public  and  the  economy 
of  this  country. 

Under  my  bill,  bargaining  between  the 
parties  would  have  to  be  conducted  by  a 
single  employer  and  representatives  of 
the  employer's  employees,  or  as  provided 
in  some  cases,  group  bargaining  where 
not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  industry 
is  involveJl  in  the  negotiation.  Also,  the 
feather  bedding  demands  by  unions  could 
never  become  a  labor  issue  since  such  re- 
strictive practices  are  prohibited  under 
my  bill. 

In  brief,  my  bill  would  still  allow 
strikes,  but  would  restore  union  power  to 
the  local  labor  unions  and  take  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  international  unions. 
It  would  not  interfere  with  any  legiti- 
mate labor  objectives,  but  only  eliminate 
those  activities  not  in  the  public  inter- 
est. Industrsrwlde  bargaining  would  be 
eliminated.    It  would  be  illegal  for  two 
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unions  to  confer  with  one  another  In 
regard  to  the  settlement  of  wage  dis- 
putes and  likewise.  It  would  be  Illegal  for 
the  management  of  two  companies  to 
confer  with  one  another  In  regard  to  a 
settlement.  You  have  to  treat  both  sides 
fairly.  _^^^ 

This  bill  would  not  Interfere  with  any 
legitimate  union  activity  nor  destroy  un- 
ions or  their  welfare  and  pension  pro- 
grams. It  would  only  put  an  end  to  those 
abuses  we  have  been  f  adng  dally  In  our 
Nation;  It  wUl  mahitahi  collective  bar- 
gaining without  granting  further  author- 
ity to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  dictate  the  terms  of  a  la- 
bor contract  through  such  weapons  as 
compulsory  arbitration  and  seizure, 
which,  In  my  opinion,  leads  this  Nation 
down  a  dangerous  path  of  socialism. 

The  heads  of  the  international  labor 
unions  whose  monopolistic  powers  would 
be  checked  by  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
are  the  only  ones  objecting  to  Its  pas- 
sage. For  this  reason,  I  consider  it  a 
good  bill  and  will  do  the  Job  It  Is  In- 
tended to  do. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  some  aflarmatlve 
action  will  be  taken  on  this  bill  in  the 
90th  Congress  and  allow  labor  and  man- 
agement to  meet  on  even  terms  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  public. 


Federal  District  Court  in  Hyattsville,  Md. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10, 1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  my  measure  to  author- 
ize the  Judges  of  the  Federal  district 
court  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  sit  In  the 
Maryland  suburbs  of  Washington,  D.C., 
at  Hyattsville.  An  identical  measure  wiU 
be  offered  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Brewster,  of  Maryland. 

Introduction  of  this  bill  was  the  result 
of  a  meeting — January  6,  1967—1  at- 
tended in  the  ofBce  of  Senator  Brewster 
with  representatives  of  the  bar  associa- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Prince 
(jeorges,  and  Montgomery  Counties.  It 
was  the  imanimous  feeling  that  we 
should  seek  enactment  of  this  bill  and 
specify  Hyattsville  as  the  location  for  the 
additional  court  location. 

There  is  wide  support  among  members 
of  the  three  bar  associations  for  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  to  sit  in  Hyattsville, 
in  addition  to  Baltimore.  We  feel  very 
strongly  that  there  is  enough  legal  busi- 
ness generated  in  the  Maryland  suburban 
counties  to  amply  Justify  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  November  I  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  all  members  of  the 
Prince  Georges  County,  Montgomery 
County,  and  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Associations,  asking  them  to  write  me 
about  their  Individual  positions  on  the 
question  of  an  additional  place  for  the 
Federal  district  court  to  sit. 
Listed  below  are  the  questions  I  asked 


the  bar  members  to  answer,  and  a  com- 
pilation of  the  responses  I  received.  I 
find  the  results  extremely  encouraging: 

Sttburbam  Mabtland  Federal  Distbict  Coust 

QTTESnONS 

1.  Are  you  In  favor  of  establishment  of  a 
Federal  District  Court  In  the  nearby  Mary- 
land suburbs? 

a.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  appear  in 
Federal  District  Court  In  Baltimore?  If  bo, 
how  nuny  times  in  1966?     In  1965? 

3.  Have  you  referred  any  cases  to  lawyers 
m  Baltimore  to  represent  In  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  there?  If  so,  how  many  In  1966? 
In  1965? 

4.  If  you  have  any  critlclBm  about  hav- 
ing to  travel  to  Baltimore  to  appear  in  Fed- 
eral District  Court,  what  1b  It? 

5.  Have  you  any  additional  comments  re- 
garding this  issue? 

BESTTLTS  OF  INFOBMAL  POIX 

Total  responses:  250. 

Affirmative:  213. 

Negative:  16. 

Neutral:  21. 

Prom  the  District  of  Columbia:  163, 

Prom  Prince  George's  County:  33. 

From  Montgomery  County :  63. 

From  the  Eastern  Shore:  1. 

Of  the  affirmative: 

Number  of  cases  in  Baltimore  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court— 1966 :  372;  1965:  383. 

Number  of  referrals  to  Baltimore  lawyers — 
1966:  114;  1965:  132. 

Specific  Recommendations  for  Location  of 
Court:  Frederick  1,  Langley  Park  1,  Takoma 
Park  2,  Hagerstown  1,  RockvUle  6,  expand 
District  Court  1,  College  Park  1,  Hyattsville 
3,  Upper  Marlboro  2,  Sliver  Spring  6,  Prince 
George's  Plaza  Federal  Building  1. 


Midstate  and  North  Loop  Projects 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10, 1967 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  the  great  honor  of  Introducing  two 
bills  for  the  authorization  of  both  the 
midstate  and  north  loup  projects  in  my 
great  State  of  Nebraska.  I  believe  most 
of  my  colleagues  have  realized  my  great 
Interest  in  both  of  these  projects  as  well 
as  reclamation  in  general.  These  two 
projects  have  received  very  good  local 
support  in  the  State  and  community  they 
will  serve.  Not  only  will  they  be  of  value, 
conservation  wise,  but  will  serve  the  en- 
tire agricultural  economy  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska  and  the  country. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  these  projects 
can  secure  the  necessary  authorization 
in  this  fine  new  Congress.  Both  of  the 
projects  have  undergone  extensive  re- 
view and  study,  and  their  feasibility  fig- 
ures are  aunong  the  best  of  any  projects 
in  the  country  at  this  time.  Not  only  are 
they  feasible,  but  their  repayment  figure 
is  extremely  high.  I  have  long  worked 
for  fiscal  responsibility  and  economy  in 
our  Government,  and  would  not  support 
these  projects  if  they  did  not  fit  this 
criteria. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  colleagues,  I  ask 
your  support  for  these  two  projects  in 
this  Congress. 


Compnbory  Unioni«B 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF  ABIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  10. 1967 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  previously  granted.  I 
should  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  my  address  delivered  to  the 
students  of  the  law  school  of  Ehike  Uni- 
versity on  December  14,  1966,  on  the 
subject  of  compulsory  unionism.  The 
speech  follows: 

Is  the  right  to  hold  a  Job  a  privilege  of 
citizenship?  Does  the  individual  citizen 
have  the  right  under  the  Constitution  to 
choose  his  own  occupation,  trade  or  profes- 
sion? Under  the  ConstltuUon  can  a  man's 
right  to  earn  a  living  be  limited  by  a  re- 
quirement that  he  Join  a  labOT  union  or 
pay  dues  to  a  labor  union?  Does  the  range 
of  constitutionally  protected  civil  rights  In- 
clude the  right  to  work? 

These  axe  questions  that  were  raised  In 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  In  the  laet 
session  of  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
effort  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  the  section  which  reservea  to 
the  states  the  power  to  enact  Right  to  Work 

IftWB 

Although  Congreea  turned  back  the  effort 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  it  left  these  larger 
questions  unanswered.  But  they  cannot 
remain  unanswered  much  longer.  Compul- 
sory union  membership  obviously  denies  cer- 
tain individual  lib«l;les,  and  time  Is  long 
overdue  for  a  Judicial  determination  of  the 
Constitutionality  of  this  denial. 

Before  getting  into  these  questions,  let  UB 
first  take  a  brief  look  at  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  right  to  work  issue. 

It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  many  people  that 
for  the  first  160  years  of  our  country's  exist- 
ence there  was  no  such  thing  as  federal  labor 
law.  Not  until  1926  when  Congress  paaaed 
the  RaUway  Labor  Act  did  the  federal  gov- 
ernment take  any  direct  action  toward  r^jgu- 
lating  labor  or  employment  relations. 

Prior  to  that  the  only  expression  of  a  fed- 
eral labor  policy  occurred  in  1914  when  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Clayton  Act  amendments 
to  the  Sherman  antitrust  law.  Written  into 
the  Clayton  Act  waa  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  "nothing  in  the  antltnist  laws  shall  be 
construed  to  forbid  the  existence  and  opera- 
tion of  labor  organizations  •  •  •  nor  shall 
such  organizations  or  the  members  thereof 
be  held  to  be  Illegal  combinations  or  con- 
spiracies In  restraint  of  trade  under  the  anti- 
trust laws."  This  provision  was  Included  in 
the  Clayton  Act  because  the  Supreme  Covat 
decision  In  the  Danbury  Hatters'  case  (Loewe 
v.  Lawlor.  204  U.S.  274  (1908))  construed  a 
labor  union  boycott  of  an  employer's  prod- 
ucts as  unlawful  tmder  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  came  about  because 
of  the  great  number  of  disputes  in  the  Rail- 
road industry  after  World  War  I  which  dis- 
rupted transportation  of  goods  in  Interstate 
commerce.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  a 
procedure  for  settlement  of  such  disputes 
and  to  prevent  rail  carriers  from  interfering 
with  efforts  of  their  employees  to  form  and 
Join  labor  unions.  The  central  policy  of 
the  RaUway  Labor  Act  was  expressed  in  the 
statement  In  section  2,  Fo\irth,  that: 

"Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively  through  represent- 
atives of  their  own  choosing."  (45  USC, 
sec.  152,  Fourth) 

Nothing  was  said  In  the  Act  about  the  right 
of  employees  to  refrain  from  joining  or  form- 
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Ing  labor  nnlons,  and  within  a  short  time  the 
Railroad  Brotherhoods  became  worried  about 
the  poMlblllty  that  workers  could  be  coerced 
toy  the  carriers  Into  Joining  company 
dominated  and  controlled  unions.  As  a 
result  the  unions  requested  that  Congress 
amend  the  Railway  Act  to  Include  a  pro- 
hibition on  any  form  of  compulsory  unionism 
agreements.  In  accordance  with  this  request 
Congress  In  1934  amended  section  2,  Fourth, 
to  read: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  carrier  to 
Interfere  In  any  way  with  the  organization  of 
Its  employees,  •  •  •  or  to  Influence  or  coerce 
employees  In  an  effort  to  Induce  them  to  Join 
or  remain  or  not  to  Join  or  remain  members 
of  any  labor  organization,  or  to  deduct  from 
the  wages  of  employees  any  dues,  fees, 
assessments  or  other  contributions  i>ayable 
to  labor  organizations." 

It  Is  thus  an  historic,  if  somewhat  Ironic, 
fact  that  organized  labor  Itself  was  the  first 
to  Insist  upon  Incorporation  of  the  right  to 
work  principle  In  a  federal  labor  statute. 
The  Railway  Brotherhoods  later  reversed 
themselves,  however,  as  will  be  seen  In  a 
few  moments. 

Until  the  year  1935  workers  In  Industries 
other  than  the  Railroad  Industry  had  no 
federal  law  to  protect  their  organizing 
activities  or  their  efforts  to  obtain  collective 
bargaining  rights  from  their  employers.  All 
this  was  changed  with  the  enactment  In  1935 
of  the  Wagner  Act,  officially  known  as  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  which  was  the 
first  comprehensive  federal  labor  statute. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  the  right  to  work 
controversy  had  Its  beginnings. 

This  new  statute  was  frankly  designed  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  labor  unions  and 
to  strengthen  their  bargaining  position  with 
employers.  The  Act  made  It  unlawful  for  an 
employer  to  Interfere  with  organizational 
activities  of  employees  or  to  refuse  to  bar- 
gain with  a  union  representing  employees. 
One  of  Its  most  Important  features  was  the 
provision  that  a  union  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  employees  In  a  bargaining  unit  had  the 
exclusive  right  to  represent  all  workers,  un- 
ion and  non-union  alike.  In  the  bargaining 
unit.  Coupled  with  this  was  the  provision 
In  section  8(3)  which  permitted  union  agree- 
ments requiring  all  workers  In  the  unit  to 
belong  to  the  union  and  pay  union  dues. 

Armed  with  this  extraordinary  privilege  of 
exclusive  representation,  and  the  concurrent 
right  to  demand  agreements  requiring  all 
employees  to  Join  the  union  and  pay  union 
dues  as  a  condition  of  employment,  labor 
launched  Intensive  organizing  drives  which 
skyrocketed  their  membership  from  a  level 
of  approximately  two  million  In  1935  to  an 
estimated  high  of  seventeen  million  In  the 
next  10  years,  and  swelled  their  treasuries 
with  a  ten-fold  Increase  In  dues  payments. 
Initiation  fees  and  other  types  of  assess- 
ments. How  many  of  the  newly  acquired 
"members"  were  forced  into  the  unions  un- 
der compulsory  union  shop  and  closed  shop 
contracts  la  Impossible  to  determine,  but 
conservative  estimates  place  the  figure  at 
three  million.  If  this  Is  a  correct  estimate 
it  means  that  dues  and  fees  paid  by  these 
three  million  unwilling  captives  would  be  In 
the  range  of  two  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year. 

Emboldened  by  their  success  the  unions 
began  pushing  their  demand  for  compulsory 
unionism  harder  and  harder  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  these  efforts  did  not  go  unno- 
ticed by  the  American  public,  particularly 
those  members  of  the  public  who  were  un- 
willingly forced  to  pay  union  dues.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  public  reaction  a  number  of 
states,  beginning  in  1944,  adopted  laws 
prohibiting  compulsory  unionism.  The  first 
such  law  was  adopted  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Florid".  Constitution  In  1944  (Florida 
Constitution,  Article  I,  section  12).  Other 
states  quickly  followed  suit  and  there  sire  now 
19  states  with  Right  to  Work  laws  on  their 


books.'  Most  such  laws  are  very  concise  and 
simple  In  their  language.  North  Carolina, 
for  example,  has  a  statute  which  reads: 

"The  right  to  live  includes  the  right  to 
work.  The  exercise  of  the  right  to  work 
must  be  protected  and  maintained  free 
from  undue  restraints  and  coercion.  It  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  public  policy  of 
North  Carolina  that  the  right  of  persons  to 
work  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on 
account  of  membership  or  non-membership 
In  any  labor  union  o»  labor  organization  or 
association."  (Section  96-78,  General  Stat- 
utes of  North  Carolina) . 

Eleven  of  these  state  right  to  work  laws 
were  In  force  at  the  time  Congress  adopted 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  amendments  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  in  1947,  and 
In  order  to  eliminate  any  doubt  as  to  the 
effect  the  federal  law  would  have  upon  such 
state  laws  Congress  wrote  Into  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  the  now  famous  section  14(b), 
which  expressly  provides  that  nothing  In  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  "shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  execution  or  ap- 
plication of  agreements  requiring  member- 
ship in  a  labor  organization  as  a  condition 
of  employment  in  any  State  or  Territory  In 
which  such  execution  or  application  Is  pro- 
hibited by  State  or  Itrrltorlal  law." 

Efforts  of  labor  lobbyists  to  get  this  sec- 
tion repealed  have  b«en  repeatedly  rejected 
by  Congress  in  every  session  since  1947. 
Even  the  89th  Congrtss,  with  overwhelming 
majorities  of  liberals  In  both  hoxises,  refused 
to  repeal  14(b).  Tbe  obvious  reason  for 
this  Is  that  the  American  public  is  not  will- 
ing to  accept  the  Idea  of  compulsory  union- 
ism, and  every  opinion  poll  taken  In  recent 
years  shows  that  practically  all  segments  of 
the  public.  Including  rank  and  file  union 
members,  -are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  forcing 
a  man  to  Join  a  union  or  pay  dues  to  a  union 
In  order  ■'.o  keep  his  Job.  There  are,  however, 
31  states  in  which  oompulsory  union  shop 
agreements  are  fully  tnforceable.  Also,  com- 
pulsory union  shop  ^reements  are  enforce- 
able in  the  railroad  and  airlines  Industries 
In  all  50  states  because  the  Rail  Brother- 
hoods were  successful  In  1951  In  pushing 
through  Congress  an  amendment  to  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  (section  2,  Eleventh) 
which  nullified  the  union  shop  ban  previ- 
ously written  into  the  Act  in  1934  at  the 
request  of  the  Railroad  unions. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  today's 
discussion,  namely,  whether  compulsory 
unionism  Infringes  any  of  the  Individual 
civil  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
of  the  United  Statts  Constitution.  More 
specifically  does:  (1)  compulsory  unionism 
so  deprive  a  man  th«  right  to  make  his  own 
choice  In  Joining  or  declining  to  Join  a  par- 
ticular group  as  to  violate  his  freedom  of 
association  guaranteed  by  the  First  amend- 
ment; or  (2)  does  the  use  of  compulsory 
union  membership  dues  for  the  furtherance 
of  political  and  Ideological  causes  violate  his 
freedom  of  speech  guaranteed  by  the  First 
amendment;  or  (3)  does  forced  membership 
In  or  support  for  a  particular  group  violate 
his  privacy  m  guaranteed  In  the  Ninth 
amendment;  or  (4)  does  forced  extraction 
of  membership  dues  and  fees  deprive  him  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law?  These 
are  all  questions  that  are  being  raised  by 
serious  Constitutional  scholars,  and  It  Is 
quite  timely  to  take  a  close  look  at  them. 

However,  let  us  first  dispose  of  the  main 
argument  made  by  nnlon  spokesmen  In  de- 
fense of  compulsory  unionism,  the  so-called 
"Free  Rider"  argument.  The  premise  of  this 
argument  Is  that  since  a  union  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  employees  In  a  bargaining  unit  Is 
required  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  bargain  for  all  employees,  union  and 
non-union  alike,  in  the  unit,  it  Is  only  fair 


•  Alabama,  Arlzotta,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota.  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Utah,  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 


that  each  employee  In  the  luilt  be  required 
to  pay  his  share  of  the  costs  of  collective 
bargaining. 

While  this  argument  may  have  a  super- 
ficial plausibility  It  can  be  readUy  refuted 
by  pointing  out,  first,  that  the  requirement 
for  bargaining  for  all  employees  in  the  unit 
was  not   thrust  upon  the  unions.     On  the 
contrary,  they  zealously  sought  to  have  this 
requirement  written  Into  the  law  because  it 
gives   them  the  special  status  of  exclusive 
representation.     Secondly,   the   "free  rider" 
argument  would  be  valid  only  if  the  dues 
money  was  used  by  the  union  exclusively  for 
collective  bargaining.     The  fact  Is,  however, 
that  only  a  small  fraction  goes  toward  the 
costs  of  collective  bargaining,  and  the  major 
portion  of  It  is  used  for  a  multitude  of  pur- 
poses not   related  to   collective  bargaining 
such  as  lobbying,  political  contributions,  and 
promoting  various  Ideological  and  sociolog- 
ical causes.     This  Is  where  the  problem  of 
forced  payment  of  union  dues  becomes  most 
acute.    For  example,  some  large  unions  such 
as  the  United  Automobile  Workers  contribute 
very  heavily  to  the  support  of  the  NAACP, 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, Students  For  a  Democratic  Society 
and  other  groups  agitating  for  causes  rang- 
ing from  Negro  rights  to  the  Filthy  Speech 
Movement  at  the  University  of  California. 
Suppose  a  member  of  the  union  does  not 
favor  such  an  expenditure  of  his  dues  money. 
Perhaps  he  doesnt  agree  with  the  objectives 
of  the  NAACP  and  SNOC;   what  can  he  do 
about  it?     The  answer  Is  that  he  can  do 
nothing  Immediately  about  It  because  If  he 
refuses  to  pay  his  union  dues  he  will  be  fired 
from  his  Job.    The  question,  then,  Is  whether 
this   forced   support   of    social    causes   and 
political  candidates,  infringes  his  constitu- 
tional freedcMUs  guaranteed  under  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  on  a  number  of 
occasions  declared  that  an  Individual's  right 
to  hold  a  Job  Is  a  constitutionally  protected 
right.  This  was  first  decided  In  the  case  of 
Cummings  v.  Missouri.  71  U.S.  277  (1886)  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  Invalidated  a  pro- 
vision m  the  Missouri  Constitution  under 
which  a  Catholic  priest  was  fined  for  per- 
forming his  religious  functions  without  tak- 
ing a  prescribed  oath.  The  court  held  that 
the  state  could  not  Impose  such  a  restriction 
because : 

"The  theory  upon  which  our  political  In- 
stitutions rest  Is,  that  all  men  have  certain 
Inalienable  rights — that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
and  that  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  all 
avocations,  all  honors,  all  positions,  are  alike 
open  to  everyone,  and  that  In  the  protection 
of  these  rights  all  are  equal  before  the  law." 
In  many  decisions  following  the  Cum- 
mings  case,  the  court  struck  down  state  Im- 
posed restrictions  on  the  occupations  of 
Chinese  laundrymen,  railroad  men,  teach- 
ers, and  Japanese  fishermen.  In  1915,  the 
right  to  work  ,was  declared  to  be  plain  and 
self-evident  principle  of  American  Constitu- 
tional Law  by  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  In  Truax  v.  Raich,  239  U.S.  33,  hold- 
ing that  a  state  may  not  deny  to  foreign 
bom  residents  the  ordinary  means  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood.     As  therein  stated: 

"It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
right  to  work  for  a  living  In  the  common  oc- 
cupations of  the  community  Is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  personal  freedom  and  op- 
portunity that  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
[Fourteenth]    amendment  to  secure." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  expressed 
the  principle  very  well  In  Carpenters  District 
Council  v.  Miami  Chapter,  Associated  Gen- 
eral  Contractors,  55  So.  2d  794  (Fla.  1952)  In 
which  the  court  stated: 

"The  right  to  work  Is  equivalent  to  the 
right  to  eat  and  the  right  to  eat  and  provide 
ralmant  for  his  dependents  Is  man's  most 
dominant  urge.  In  a  free  country  like  ours 
such  a  right  should  not  depend  on  one's 
race,  color,  the  lodge,  craft,  church  or  other 
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organizations  to  which  be  belongs.  Such  a 
requirement  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
iMtltutions,  the  basis  on  which  our  democ- 
racy was  founded  and  every  Impulse  of  the 
forefathers  who  gave  It  existence.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  out  of  harmony  with 
txue  Americanism.  Membership  In  one's 
lodge,  craft  or  church  may  be  a  means  of 
enlarging  spiritual,  cultural  and  physical 
assets  but  to  make  his  bread  depend  on  craft 
or  church  membership  would  be  the  worst 
species  of  antl-Amerlcanlsm." 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  simi- 
larly supported  the  right  to  work  principle 
In  an  amicus  curiae  brief  filed  in  Wilson  v. 
Loew's.  Inc.,  26  CCH  Lab.  Cases  at  lieS.eOO 
(1954),  a  case  challenging  the  action  of  a 
group  of  movie  studios  in  blacklisting  the 
famed  "Hollywood  Ten"  writers  who  had  re- 
fused to  answer  questions  of  a  congressional 
committee  as  to  their  Communist  party  con- 
nections. In  that  brief,  the  ACLU  pointed 
out  that: 

"The  right  to  work  Is  a  human  right,  a 
personal  right,  a  constitutional  right;  and 
the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  cannot  be 
unjustly  withheld  from  a  man  without  doing 
violence  to  the  constitutional  guiarantees 
protecting  his  life,  liberty,  property  and  as- 
suring him  equal  protection  of  the  law." 

Since  there  thus  seems  to  be  wide  agree- 
ment that  the  right  to  hold  a  Job  In  the  oc- 
cupation of  one's  choice  Is  within  the  range 
of  the  protections  intended  by  the  Bill  of 
Bights,  let  us  examine  how  compulsory  union 
membership  deprives  a  worker  of  his  consti- 
tutional rights. 

First,  It  Is  an  Infringement  upon  his  free- 
dom of  association  which  the  First  Amend- 
ment seeks  to  protect.  Freedom  of  associa- 
tion. It  has  been  held,  is  a  composite  right 
derived  from  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
assembly  and  the  freedom  to  petition  enu- 
merated In  the  First  Amendment.  To  the 
extent  that  compulsory  unionism  requires  a 
worker  to  make  a  choice  between  Joining 
the  union  or  losing  his  Job  he  is  thus  lim- 
ited In  his  freedom  of  association.  The  right 
not  to  Join  a  union  Is  a  necessary  corollary 
of  the  right  to  Join,  for  without  a  right  not 
to  Join  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  right 
to  Join.  Freedom  rests  on  choice  and  where 
choice  Is  denied  freedom  does  not  exist.  In 
Its  decision  In  Board  of  Education  v.  Bor- 
rtette,  519  U.S.  624  (1943)  the  Supreme  Court 
recognized  that  there  are  affirmative  and 
negative  sides  to  constitutional  liberties  in 
upholding  the  right  of  members  of  a  reli- 
gious sect  to  refuse  to  Join  in  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  flag.  The  court  specifically 
pointed  out  that  freedom  of  speech  carries 
with  It  a  freedom  to  remain  silent,  and  that 
it  makes  no  difference  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  favor  the  particular  restriction  or 
limitation.  "The  very  purpose  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,"  the  coiirt  said,  "was  to  withdraw 
certain  subjects  from  the  vicissitudes  of  po- 
litical controversy,  to  place  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  majorities  and  officials  and  estab- 
lish them  as  legal  principles  to  be  applied  by 
the  courts.  One's  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
property,  to  free  speech,  a  free  press,  freedom 
of  worship  and  assembly,  and  other  funda- 
mental rights  may  not  be  submitted  to  vote; 
they  depend  on  the  outcome  of  no  elections." 
This  would  seem  to  dispose  of  the  union  ar- 
gument that  when  a  majority  of  the  workers 
Ir.  a  bargaining  unit  vote  for  a  compulsory 
union  shop  the  minority  must  accept  the 
results  of  the  "democratic"  process. 

In  Santa  Fe  Railroad  v.  Broum,  80  Kan- 
sas 312,  102  Pac.  459  (1909)  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Kansas  said: 

"It  would  seem  that  the  liberty  to  remain 
silent  Is  correlative  with  the  freedom  to 
speak.  If  one  must  sx>eak,  he  cannot  be 
said  freely  to  speak." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  in  Pappas  v. 
Stacy,  116  A.  2d  497  (1955)  held  that  pick- 
eting by  three  restaurant  employees  who 
were  union  members  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  employer  to  make  the  other  27 


non-union  employees  Join  the  union  In- 
fringed the  freedom  of  association  of  the 
non-union  employees.  As  stated  by  the 
court: 

"Freedom  to  associate  of  necessity  means 
as  well  freedom  not  to  associate." 

Labor  union  have  themselves  relied  very 
heavily  on  the  principle  of  freedom  of  as- 
sociation to  protect  their  right  to  engage 
In  organizing  activities  and  to  resist  state 
laws  which  placed  limitations  upon  such  or- 
ganizing activities.  For  example.  In  Thomas 
V.  Collins,  323  U.S.  516  (1945),  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  conviction  of  R.  J.  "Thom- 
as, an  organizer  for  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  for  failure  to  comply  with  a  Texas 
statute  which  required  the  licensing  of 
union  organizers.  In  arguing  Thomas'  case, 
the  union  lawyers  contended  that  this  li- 
censing requirement  Infringed  the  freedom 
of  association  guaranteed  jinder  the  First 
Amendment.  The  Supreme  Court  agreed  in 
the  following  language : 

"It  was  not  by  accident  or  coincidence 
that  the  rights  to  freedom  In  speech  and 
press  were  coupled  In  a  single  guaranty 
with  the  rights  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble  and  to  petition  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances. All  these,  though  not  Identical,  are 
Inseparable.  They  are  cognate  rights,  and 
therefore  are  united  in  the  First  Article's 
assurance." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"There  Is  some  modicum  of  freedom  of 
thought,  speech  and  assembly  which  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Republic  may  exercise  through- 
out Its  length  and  breadth,  which  no  State, 
nor  all  together,  nor  the  Nation  Itself,  can 
prohibit,  restrain  or  Impede." 

Having  thus  recognized  the  right  to  or- 
ganize workers  Into  unions  as  part  of  the 
protected  freedom  of  association  under  the 
First  Amendment,  It  must  follow  that  the 
right  not  to  Join  a  union  Is  a  necessary  corol- 
lary of  the  right  to  Join,  for  without  a  right 
not  to  Join  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
right  to  Join.  Freedom  rests  on  choice,  and 
where  choice  Is  denied  freedom  Is  destroyed 
as  well. 

Through  compulsory  unionism,  the  worker 
is  also  deprived  of  his  freedom  of  action  and 
of  speech.  It  Is  well  known  to  everyone  that 
American  unions  have  for  many  years  been 
active  In  politics  and  have  played  a  very 
Important  role  In  election  campaigns  of 
members  of  Congress,  of  state  legislators, 
state  officials,  and  local  city  and  coiuity  offi- 
cials. The  union  chiefs  make  no  apologies 
for  this.  They  assert  that  It  Is  their  right 
to  make  sure  that  those  elected  to  public 
office  are  sympathetic  towards  the  alms  and 
purposes  of  labor  unions.  Large  armies  of 
union  staff  personnel  are  assigned  to  work  in 
political  campaigns  at  the  precinct  level,  in 
getting  out  the  vote  for  union-endorsed  can- 
didates, and  in  publishing  union  newspapers 
and  other  publications  devoted  to  promoting 
favored  candidates.  And  union  funds  de- 
rived from  membership  dues  and  fees  are  lib- 
erally distributed  to  such  candidates. 

Where  does  this  leave  the  individual  worker 
who  is  required  to  pay  his  dues  and  fees 
Into  the  union  as  a  necessary  condition  to 
holding  his  Job?  Is  he  not  thus  compelled  to 
contribute  money  to  election  campaigns  for 
candidates  he  opposes,  and  support  with  his 
dues  dollar  causes  and  ideologies  with  which 
he  himself  may  have  no  sympathy?  And,  If 
so,  what  Is  the  effect  upon  his  constitution- 
ally protected  liberties?  These  questions 
were  presented  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  In  Railway  Employees  Dept.  v.  Hanson. 
351  U.S.  225  (1956),  and  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  v.  Street,  367  U.S.  740 
(1961)  but  In  each  of  these  cases  the  court 
ducked  the  constitutional  issues.  In  Hanson 
the  court  took  the  position  that  the  record 
did  not  disclose  sufficient  information  re- 
specting the  use  of  union  dues  money  for 
political  purposes,  but  In  rendering  Judgment 
for  the  unions  stated  that  if  In  a  later  case 
"the  exaction  of  dues.  Initiation  fees,  or  as- 
sessments  Is    used    as    a    cover   for    forcing 


Ideological  conformity  or  other  action  In  con- 
travention of  the  First  Amendment,  this 
judgment  will  not  prejudice  the  decision  in 
that  case." 

The  Street  case  which  came  before  the 
court  a  few  years  later  did  clearly  show  that 
the  union  dues  were  used  fCM:  enforcing  po- 
litical and  Ideological  conformity.  This  case 
had  originated  in  Georgia  and  came  up  from 
the  Georgia  Supreme  Court  (215  Ga.  27,  108 
S.E.  2nd  796  (1959)  on  a  finding  that: 

"(5)  The  funds  so  exacted  from  plaintiffs 
and  the  class  they  represent  by  the  labor 
union  defendants  have  been,  and  are  being, 
used  In  substantial  amounts  by  the  latter  to 
support  the  political  campaigns  of  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States.  opfHJsed  by  plaintiffs  and  the  class 
they  represent,  and  also  to  support  by  direct 
and  Indirect  financial  contributions  the  po- 
lltlcal  campaigns  of  candidates  for  State  and 
local  public  offices,  opposed  by  plaintiffs  and 
the  class  they  represent.  The  said  funds  are 
so  used  both  by  each  of  the  labor  union  de- 
fendants collectively  and  In  concert  among 
themselves  and  with  other  organizations  not 
parties  to  this  action  through  associations, 
leagues,  or  committees  formed  for  that  pur- 
pose. (6)  Those  funds  have  been  and  are 
being  used  In  subtantlal  amounts  to  propa- 
gate political  and  economic  doctrines,  con- 
cepts and  ideologies  and  to  promote  legisla- 
tive programs  opposed  by  plaintiffs  and  the 
class  they  represent.  Those  funds  have  also 
been  and  are  being  used  in  substantial 
amounts  to  Impose  upon  plaintiffs  and  the 
class  they  represent,  as  well  as  ufwn  the  gen- 
eral public,  conformity  to  those  doctrines, 
concepts.  Ideologies  and  programs." 

In  spite  of  these  specific  findings  the  Su- 
preme Court,  In  a  series  of  five  split  decisions 
refused  to  rule  on  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions presented  and  concluded  only  that  use 
of  union  dues  money  for  these  purposes  was 
contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  passing 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The  appropriate 
remedy,  the  court  held,  would  be  to  leave  It 
to  the  union  to  refund  to  the  protesting 
employees  such  portion  of  their  dues  as 
represented  the  proportionate  amoimt  the 
union  used  for  political  purposes.  On  this 
basis  the  case  was  sent  back  to  the  Georgia 
courts,  which  then  proceeded  to  direct  the 
defendant  unions  to  produce  their  books  and 
records  in  order  that  a  determination  might 
be  made  as  to  the  amounts  spent  on  political 
action.  The  unions  violently  resisted  such 
order,  and  after  four  years  of  additional  legal 
maneuvers  proposed  that  as  an  alternative 
to  producing  their  books  they  would  refund 
all  dues  previously  paid  by  plaintiffs  and 
would  relieve  plaintiffs  of  all  future  obliga- 
tions to  pay  dues  under  the  compulsory 
union  shop  agreements.  Plaintiffs,  weary  of 
the  expense  and  effort  of  more  than  eleven 
years  of  litigation,  accepted  this  proposal 
and  a  stipulation  was  entered  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1964  dismissing  the  case. 

Justices  Black  and  Douglas  vigorously  pro- 
tested the  fact  that  the  court  refused  to 
face  the  constitutional  questions  presented. 
In  Street.  In  a  sharp  dissent  Justice  Black 
stated: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  federally 
sanctioned  union-shop  contract  here,  ais  It 
actually  works,  takes  a  part  of  the  earnlnga 
of  some  men  and  turns  It  over  to  others,  who 
spend  a  substantial  part  of  the  funds  so  re- 
ceived In  efforts  to  thwart  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  Ideological  hopes  of  those  whose 
money  has  been  forced  from  them  under 
authority  of  law.  This  Injects  federal  com- 
pulsion Into  the  political  and  Ideological 
processes,  a  result  which  I  have  supposed 
everyone  would  agree  the  First  Amendment 
was  particularly  Intended  to  prevent  and  It 
makes  no  difference  if,  as  Is  urged,  political 
and  legislative  activities  are  helpful  adjuncts 
of  collective  bargaining.  Doubtless  employ- 
ers could  make  the  same  arguments  In  favor 
of  compulsory  contributions  to  an  assocla- 
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tlon  of  employers  for  use  In  poUtlcal  and 
economic  programs  calctUated  to  help  collec- 
tive bargaining  on  their  side.  But  the 
argument  Is  equally  imappeaUng  whoever 
makes  It.  The  stark  fact  Is  that  this  Act  of 
Congress  Is  being  used  as  a  means  to  exact 
money  from  these  employees  to  help  get  votes 
to  win  elections  for  parties  and  candidates 
and  to  support  doctrine  they  are  against. 
II  this  is  constitutional  the  First  Amendment 
U  not  the  charter  of  political  and  religious 
liberty  Its  sponsors  believed  it  to  be." 

Justice  Douglas,  not  known  for  his  hos- 
tility to  Mganlzed  labor,  writing  a  separate 
opinion  In  the  same  case  had  the  following 
to  say: 

"The   collection   of   dues   for   paying   the 
costs  of  collective  bargaining  of  which  each 
member  la  a  beneficiary  Is  one  thing.     If. 
however,  dues  are  used,  or  assessments  are 
made,  to  promote  or  oppose  birth  control,  to 
repeal  or  increase  the  taxes  on  cosmetics,  to 
prMnote  or   oppows   the   admission   of  Red 
China  Into  the  United  Nations,  and  the  like, 
then  the  group  compels  an  Individual  to  sup- 
port with  his  money  causes  beyond  what  gave 
rise  to  the  need  for  group  action.  ...  I  think 
the  same  must  be  said  when  union  dues  or 
assessments  are  used  to  elect  a  Governor,  a 
Congressman,  a  Senator,  or  a  President.    It 
may  be  said  that  the  election  of  a  PraiUslln 
D   Roosevelt  rather  than  a  Calvin  Codldge 
might  be  the  best  possible  way  to  serve  the 
cause   of   collective   bargaining.     But  even 
such  a  selective  use  of  union  funds  for  po- 
litical purposes  subordinates  the  Individual's 
First  Amendment  rights  to  the  views  of  the 
majority.    I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  done, 
even  though  the  objector  retains  his  rights 
to  campaign,  to  spetJc,  to  vote  as  he  chooses. 
For  when  union  funds  are  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  Individual  Is  required  to  finance 
political  projects  against  which  he  may  be 
In  rel)eUlon." 

Justice   Black   prophesied   In  his   dissent 

that: 

"The  constitutional  question  raised  In  this 
case  ...  Is  bound  to  come  back  here  soon 
with  a  record  so  meUculously  perfect  that 
the  coMit  cannot  escape  deciding  It." 

If  such  a  case  were  presented  to  today's 
court,  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
majority  would  find  compulsory  unionism  in 
any  of  Its  forms  contrary  to  the  express  and 
Implied  constitutional  guarantees  of  Individ- 
ual liberty.  The  recent  trend  of  the  court's 
decisions  In  civil  rights  cases  has  so  vastly 
expanded  the  safeguards  of  the  First,  Filth, 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  that  it  Is  al- 
most Inconceivable  that  the  court  could  now 
fall  to  include  the  right  to  work  within  their 
protection. 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  connection 
Is  the  recent  discovery  of  the  Ninth  Amend- 
ment as  a  reservoir  of  Individual  rights  not 
expressly  or  Impliedly  covered  elsewhere  In 
the  Constitution.    This  short  and  heretofore 
obscure  amendment  reads,  "the  enumeration 
in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall 
not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others 
retained  by  the  people."    In  a  very  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Ortetcold  v. 
Connecticut  381  VS.  479  (1966) .  three  of  the 
Judges,  including  the  Chief  Justice,  found 
that  this  clause  protects  a  wide  range  of 
individual   rights  not  exiwessly  mentioned 
in    the    first    eight    amendments.    Justice 
Goldberg,  writing  for  himself,  theOhief  Jus- 
tice and  Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  stated  that: 
"The  concept  of  liberty  protects  those  per- 
sonal rights  that  are  fimdamental,  and  is 
not  confined  to  the  specific  terms  of  the  BlU 
of  Rights.  .  .  .  The  language  and  hlatwy  of 
the   Ninth    Amendment   reveals   that   the 
Framers  of  the  Constitution  believed  that 
there  are  additional  fundamental  rights  pro- 
tected   from     governmental     Infringement, 
which  exist  along  side  those  fundamental 
Tights  spedflcally  mentioned  In  the  first 
eight  constitutional  amendments." 

The  OrisxDOld  case  involved  a  challenge  to 
the     constitutionality     of     a     Connecticut 
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statute  which  made  dissemination  of  birth 
control  devices  a  criminal  offense.  Two  offi- 
cers of  the  Planned  Parenthood  League  of 
Connecticut  were  convicted  In  a  state  court 
under  this  statute,  and  their  conviction  was 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of 
Connecticut.  State  V.  Griswold,  151  Conn. 
544,  200  A.  2d  479  (1964).  On  appeal,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  reversed 
the  conviction  on  the  ground  that  the  statute 
Infringed  the  "penumbral"  protection  of  in- 
dividual privacy  contained  In  the  BUI  of 
Rights.  The  majority  opinion,  after  citing 
a  number  of  cases  dealing  with  the  protected 
freedom  of  association,  stated: 

"The  foregoing  cases  suggest  that  specific 
guarantees  In  the  BlU  of  Rights  have  penum- 
bras, formed  by  emanations  from  those  guar- 
antees that  help  give  them  life  and  sub- 
stance. The  right  at  association  contained 
In  penumbra  of  the  First  Amendment  is  one, 
as  we  have  seen.  .  .  .  The  Fifth  Amendment 
in  Its  Self-incrimination  Clause  enables  the 
citizen  to  create  a  zone  of  privacy  which  the 
government  may  not  force  him  to  surrender 
to  his  detriment.  The  Ninth  Amendment 
provides  that  the  enumeration  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  certain  tights  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained 
by  the  people." 

Expanding  on  this  application  of  the  Ninth 
Amendment,  as  a  residue  of  rights  not  other- 
wise referred  to,  the  separate  opinion  written 
by  Justice  Goldberg  stated : 

"In  determining  which  rights  are  funda- 
mental. Judges  are  not  left  at  large  to  decide 
cases  m  light  of  their  personal  and  private 
notions.  Rather,  they  must  look  to  the 
traditions  and  coUactlve  conscience  of  our 
people  to  determine  whether  a  principle  Is 
so  rooted  there  as  to  be  ranked  as  funda- 
mental. The  inquiry  is  whether  a  right  In- 
volved Is  of  such  a  character  that  It  cannot  be 
denied  without  violating  those  fundamental 
principles  of  liberty  and  Justice  which  He 
at  the  base  of  all  Of  our  civil  and  political 
institutions." 

This  language  Of  Justice  Goldberg  la 
strikingly  applicable  to  the  right  to  work. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  the  right  of 
a  man  to  work  to  earn  a  living  for  himself 
and  support  his  family  Is  so  deeply  rooted  In 
"the  traditions  and  collective  conscience  of 
our  people  ...  as  to  be  ranked  as  funda- 
mental." 

Can  it  not  be  atgued,  however,  that  the 
Constitution  Is  Intended  only  to  protect  the 
citizen  against  government  action  affecting 
such  rights,  and  that  lal>or  unions  In  en- 
forcing union  shop  agreements  are  acting 
purely  In  a  private  capacity?    Can  It  not  be 
said  that  whUe  sudi  union  conduct  may  re- 
sult In  an  actionable  tort  It  Is  not  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution  becatise   It   Is   neither 
an  act  of  the  state  nor  the  federal  govern- 
ment, nor  of  any  other  governmental  entity? 
As  stated  In  Teague  v.  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  laTT  F.  2d  53  (6th  Clr,  1942) : 
"Private   parties   acting   upon    their   own 
initiative  and  exprteslng  their  own  will,  how- 
ever else  they  may  offend  and  their  acts  give 
rise    to    Justiciable    controversies,    do    not 
thereby  offend  the  guarantees  of  the  Con- 
stitution." 

Surely  if  one  private  citizen  by  coercion  or 
restraint  prevent*  another  private  citizen 
from  exercising  his  freedom  of  si)eech  or  any 
other  constitutionally  protected  right,  there 
Is  no  basis  for  Invoking  the  Constitution  as 
against  the  tortfensor.  Does  not  this  apply 
as  well  to  labor  union  efforts  to  enforce 
compulsory  membership? 

The  answer  Is  No.  The  authority  which 
unions  have  to  enforce  compulsory  unionism 
derives  from  a  legislative  act  of  the  federal 
government,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  which  expressly  authorizes  union  shop 
agreements.  Moreover,  the  entire  scheme 
of  regulation  contained  In  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  is  directed  toward  en- 
cotiragement  of  unionization  and  collective 
bargaining,  and  by  giving  unions  the  ex- 
traordinary stattB  of  exclusive   bargaining 


representative,  this  Act  has  created  and 
perpetuated  the  conditions  under  which 
unions  may  enforce  compulsory  unionism. 
As  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Amer- 
ican Communications  Association  v.  Douds: 
"When  authority  derives  In  part  from  Gov- 
ernment's  thumb  on  the  scales,  the  exercise 
of  that  power  by  private  persons  becomes 
closely  akin  In  some  respects  to  Its  exercise 
by  Government  itself." 

In  the  Hanson  case  referred  to  above  the 
Supreme  Court  stated: 

"If  private  rights  are  being  Invaded  It  Is 
by  force  of  an  agreement  made  pursuant  to 
federal  law  which  expressly  declares  that 
state  law  Is  superseded.  In  other  words,  the 
federal  statute  Is  the  source  of  power  and 
authority  by  which  any  private  rights  are 
lost  or  sacrificed.  The  enactment  of  the  fed- 
eral statute  authorizing  union  shop  agree- 
ments Is  the  governmental  action  on  which 
the  Constitution  operates,  though  It  takes 
a  private  agreement  to  invoke  the  federal 
sanction." 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Han- 
son case  was  dealing  only  with  the  union 
shop  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
similar  reasoning  can  be  applied  to  the  union 
shop  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  It  U  equally  true  that  a  union 
shop  agreement  entered  Into  pursuant  to 
section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  has  "the  imprimatur  of  the  federal 
law  upon  it."  Moreover,  the  exclusive  bar- 
gaining statviB  which  unions  are  given  under 
the  Act  Is  the  principal  source  of  their  power 
to  demand  and  enforce  union  shop  contracts. 
The  value  of  this  "exclxislve"  status  to  unions 
was  well  simMoarlzed  by  Professor  Archibald 
Cox  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  when  testify- 
ing before  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee 
In  1969.    As  expressed  by  Professor  Cox: 

"Labor  unions  enjoy  their  present  power 
by  virtue   of  Federal   statutes,  chiefly   the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.    Other  volun- 
tary  associations   are   different   In   two  re- 
spects: (1)  they  lack  the  statutory  power  of 
a  union  designated  as  a  bargaining  repre- 
sentative;   (2)    no  other  voluntary  associa- 
tion has  as  much  power  over  an  Individual's 
livelihood  and  opportunities  or  over  the  rules 
governing  his  daily  Ufe.     The  union  bulks 
much  larger  in  the  life  of  a  worker  than  a. 
corporation  in  the  affairs  of  a  stockholder." 
A  direct  solution  to  the  problem  would  be 
for  Congress  to  repeal  the  language  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act   (the  proviso 
to  section  8(a)  (3) )  and  the  RaUway  Labor 
Act  (section  2,  Eleventh)  and  thereby  restore 
the  principle  of  voluntary  unionism  as  a 
principal    feature   of    federal    labor   policy. 
Since  the  labor  committees  of  both  Houses 
are  stlU  dominated  by  those  who  owe  their 
elections  to  strong  union  support  and  heavy 
union  financing,  they  are  not  likely  to  report 
any  bills  unfavorable  to  the  imions.    An  al- 
ternative would  be  for  more  states  to  adopt 
right  to  work  laws,  but  this  Is  a  slow  and 
agonizing  process  which  the  imlons  will  de- 
lay and  divert  In  every  way  possible. 

The  answer  thus  seems  to  He  with  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  possibility  that  next 
time  around  it  will  not  refuse  to  face  the 
Constitutional  Issues  presented  by  compul- 
sory unionism  as  It  has  on  previous  occasions. 


Our  VanUhing  WUdlife 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or   NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10, 1967 
Mr.  WOLFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  add  my  words 
of  commendation  to  those  of  Secretary 


of  the  Interior  Stewart  L,  Udall,  Thomas 
L.  Kimball,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished conservationists  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  film,  "Our  Vanishing  Wild- 
life." 

Productions  Unlimited,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  recognized  the  urgent  need  for  con- 
servation education  and  produced  this 
color  film  covering  the  subject  with  truth 
and  dignity.  I  invite  every  American  to 
see  this  film  to  better  understand  why  it 
is  so  important  to  maintain  our  national 
wetlands  areas,  oiu:  forest  covers,  and  to 
husband  our  soil  and  water  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  living  things. 


and  unwllHng  idle,  it  can  letum  a  sense 
of  usefulness  and  of  being  needed  that 
all  humans  must  have. 

Above  an,  no  amount  of  schooling  and 
sophisticated  tralnmg  can  substitute  for 
the  wisdom  and  understanding  that 
comes  with  years  of  living.  Our  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  to  disregard  the  Im- 
portance of  these  two  qualities. 

I  hope  that  we  will  see  the  early 
passage  of  this  sensible  and  compas- 
sionate legislation. 


Vietnam  Report 


National  Commanity  Senior  Service  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10, 1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  that  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Community  Senior  Serv- 
ice Corps. 

This  bill  would  authorize  grants  to 
States  which  establish  part-time  em- 
ployment programs  for  senior  citizens  in 
projects  of  value  to  the  community. 
Small  salaries  could  be  paid  in  amounts 
that  would  not  interfere  with  full  social 
security  benefits  and  short-term  training 
may  be  provided. 

Modern  medicine  has  prolonged  the 
productive  and  useful  years  of  Amer- 
icans to  the  extent  that  retirement  age 
often  catches  them  by  surprise.  Conse- 
quently, many  an  alert  and  capable  older 
person  finds  himself  banished  to  the 
rocking  chair  on  the  front  porch  long 
before  he  is  ready  to  go. 

This  often  results  in  a  feeling  of  dis- 
couragement so  Intense  that  physical 
health  begins  to  deteriorate,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  psychological  damage  that  is 
done. 

Although  compulsory  retirement  may 
sometimes  be  a  mixed  blessing,  involun- 
tary unemployment  is  always  a  frighten- 
ing experience  and  many,  many  senior 
citizens,  facing  discrimination  on  the 
Job  market  because  of  their  age,  eke 
out  an  Inadequate  living  because  they 
are  unable  to  secure  employment. 

At  the  same  time,  every  community 
and  neighborhood  has  immet  manpower 
needs.  There  are  never  enough  hospital 
workers,  or  helpers  for  working  or  in- 
valid mothers.  There  are  many  cultural 
and  civic  projects  that  are  stalled  be- 
cause they  need  the  touch  of  enthuslam 
and  the  time  that  the  fully  employed 
work  force  is  not  able  to  provide. 

Therefore  we  are  faced  with  the  para- 
dox of  available  Jobs  and  willing  man- 
power that  simply  have  not  been  brought 
together. 

The  National  Community  Senior  Serv- 
ice Corps  would  provide  the  catalyst  for 
bringing  the  two  together.  The  small 
salaries  that  could  be  paid  under  Its 
auspices  would  make  the  difference  be- 
tween poverty  level  living  smd  modest 
comfort  for  many.    For  the  discouraged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  NZW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  10, 1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  report  to 
the  constituents  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District. 

A  few  days  prior  to  Christmas,  I  re- 
turned to  my  home  following  a  25-day 
tour  of  the  Par  East.  This  factfinding 
tour,  at  my  own  expense,  included  5 
days  in  Saigon  and  the  provinces  of 
South  Vietnam.  This  was  my  18th  trip 
to  the  Far  East  and  my  fourth  to  Viet- 
nam since  I  was  first  elected  to  this 
House. 

I  could  speak  of  the  war  itself  today; 
I  could  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  civilians;  I  could  speak 
of  the  human  misery  and  faltering 
American  programs  there,  but  I  feel  that 
there  is  an  additional  development  that . 
also  calls  for  the  immediate  attention  . 
of  this  Congress. 

On  Monday.  December  12, 1966, 1  went 
"shopping"  in  Saigon's  black  market. 
On  prior  trips,  I  saw  itinerant  peddlers 
surreptitiously  dealing  in  illegal  trade, 
but  now  I  saw  store  after  store  and  street 
stalls  openly  displaying  their  wares.  On 
many  Items  I  saw  what  appears  to  be 
our  commissary  markings.  This  dis- 
graceful operation  exists  at  a  complete 
loss  to  the  American  taxpayers.  I  have 
purchased  U.S.  Government  Issue  pens 
for  25  cents  apiece;  GI  tee  shirts,  with 
their  original  Government  code  numbers 
intact,  seU  for  50  cents;  there  are  Ever- 
ready  batteries,  soap,  razor  blades,  tooth- 
paste, clothing.  Insecticides,  canned 
foods,  and  a  host  of  other  items,  all  from 
American  civilian  or  military  stores, 
there. 

Our  commodity  Import  program  in 
South  Vietnam  amounted  to  $400  mil- 
lion last  year  and  $600  million  is  pro- 
posed for  the  coming  year.  While  our 
Government  can  and  does  control  these 
Imports  to  and  through  the  docking  fa- 
cilities, control  Is  then  lost  and  the  whole 
program  defeated.  This  program  is  de- 
signed to  stabilize  prices  and  currency 
and  is  failing.  I  maintain  we  should 
carefully  scrutinize  any  further  appro- 
priation to  this  program  imtll  proper  and 
close  control  is  a  fact. 

I  have  information  of  a  $60,000  CARE 
shipment  of  toothpaste  earmarked  for 
distribution  to  the  Vietnamese  people 


being  stolen  and  diverted.  Other  ship- 
ments totaling  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  of  CARE  consigiiments  have  dis- 
appeared. The  entire  situation  is  shock- 
ing and  disgraceful.  Corruption  festers 
in  Saigon  like  an  open  sore.  While 
Americans  die  in  battle,  profiteers  on 
the  black  market  acquire  fortunes  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  call  for  a  congressional  investigation 
of  this  horrendous  situation.  The  mili- 
tary and  civilian  authorities  in  Saigon, 
although  well  aware  of  this  disgrace, 
seem  unable  or  unwilling  to  cope  with  it. 
Surely  this  Nation  is  not  so  affluent  that 
its  taxpayers  can  underwrite  this  illegal 
and  immoral  traffic,  this  diversion  of 
goods  into  a  black  market  that  affords 
the  lowest  of  the  low  an  opportunity  to 
reap  huge  profits  at  our  expense.  I  do 
not  know  where  the  profits  eventually 
wind  up,  but  I  twUeve  it  is  our  duty  to 
find  out  where  and  to  bring  this  oper- 
ation to  an  immediate  halt. 

The  time  has  long  passed  for  the 
mouthing  of  pious  platitudes.  This 
shocking  situation  merits  righteous  in- 
dignation and  the  bnmediate  action  of 
this  Congress.  If  our  programs  are  ad- 
ministered so  haphazardly  that  this  con- 
dition can  freely  exist  in  Saigon,  It  Is 
high  time  that  we  step  in  and  take  proper 
remedial  action. 

As  the  90th  Congress  gets  underway,  I 
find  that  the  problems,  opportunities, 
and  tasks  that  lie  before  this  Nation 
and  our  community  are  even  more  chal- 
lenging than  in  the  past  2  years. 

Uppermost  Is  the  urgent  need  to  re- 
evaluate this  Nation's  efforts  to  bring  a 
just  and  honorable  peace  to  Vietnam. 
I  have  recently  returned  from  a  4- 
week  tour  of  this  troubled  part  of  the 
world.     I  have  spoken  with  the  people 

-  in  the  villages,  the  heads  of  state,  our 

-  men  in  the  field,  and  even  enemy  defec- 
tors and  prisoners.  While  I  have  listened 
to  many  so-called  experts,  the  right 
solution  to  this  dilemma  is  still  elusive 
and  one  that  will  require  new  imagina- 
tive and  "Solomon-like"  wisdom  In  its 
approach.  I  join  with  you  this  new  year 
in  praying  for  divine  guidance  In  finding 
the  right  answers. 

Almost  as  ominous  in  Its  threat  to  this 
Nation  as  well  as  the  world  Itself  Is  the 
ever-growing  problems  of  health  and 
well-being  of  our  fellow  man.  Himger 
stm  stalks  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Famine  and  disease  in  many  nations  re- 
msdn  as  the  seedbed  of  discontent.  Un- 
less we  are  prepared  to  approach  these 
common  enemies  of  man  with  a  massive 
effort,  these  seeds  will  sprout  again  and 
again. 

As  urgent  as  the  need  to  feed  man  is 
the  need  to  solve  the  threat  of  pollution 
to  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we 
drink.  Pollution  of  these  natural  re- 
sources has  already  reached  an  alarming 
stage.  Immediate  measures  to  correct 
and  prevent  further  contamination  Is 
Imperative.  There  Is  no  reason  why  a 
nation  that  can  take  closeup  pictures  of 
the  moon's  surface  can't  focus  some  of 
Its  attention  to  the  curing  of  such  killers 
as  cancer  and  heart  disease.  Mindful  of 
the  monumental  gains  In  social  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  89th  Congress,  we 
must  now  take  even  greater  strides  to  In- 
sure that  these  programs  are  properly 
implemented. 
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I  am  opposed  to  increased  taxes,  for 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  necessary  at  the 
present  time  to  curtail  Inflation.  Econ- 
omies must  be  made,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  essential  programs.  The  fat, 
the  water,  and  nonessentials  must  be 
deleted  from  Federal  expenditures  so  we 
may  have  meaningful  programs  to  care 
for  our  present  and  future  needs. 

The  continuinK  war  on  poverty,  aid  to 
the  aged,  the  need  to  educate  our  young, 
the  gxiarantee  of  equality  of  opportimi- 
ties  for  bH  of  our  citizenry  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color,  the  vexing  mass 
transportation  problems  of  our  com- 
munity and  the  vigilance  in  protecting 
and  conserving  our  natural  resources 
must  be  equally  plirsued  with  vigor. 


Pnblic  Fomm  od  the  Draft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  mw  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Januari/  10, 1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 21,  1966,  I  sponsored  a  public 
forum  on  the  Selective  Service  Act  in 
my  congressional  district.  The  public 
forum  on  the  draft  was  held  at  Lsmbrook 
High  School  In  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  My  an- 
nounced purpose  in  sponsoring  the  all 
day  conference  was  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  most  affected  by  the 
draft — the  young  people — to  express 
their  views  on  the  current  debate  as  to 
the  future  of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

The  choice  of  a  high  school  as  the 
site  for  the  forum  was  most  advanta- 
geous as  it  permitted  an  added  educa- 
tional advantage  because  it  provided  an 
opportunity  for  the  political  science  and 
social  studies  classes  of  the  school  to  at- 
tend the  conference  at  the  time  of  their 
scheduled  class  on  the  subject  in  the 
company  of  the  teacher,  and  to  hear 
college  and  high  school  students  present 
their  views  to  their  Congressman.  They 
had  a  firsthand  opportunity  to  see  de- 
mocracy in  action. 

We  were  privileged  to  have  as  an  open- 
ing guest  speaker.  Major  Byron  Meader, 
representing  Col.  William  Boughten,  the 
New  York  State  Selective  Service  Direc- 
tor. Major  Meader  outlined  the  present 
provisions  of  the  act  and  answered  ques- 
tions relating  thereto. 

The  ground  rules  which  I  established 
for  the  conference  permitted  each 
speaker  to  address  the  audience  for  3 
minutes  and  to  file  a  written  statement 
of  any  length.  I  indicated  that  there 
would  be  no  debate,  because  anyone 
holding  an  opposing  view  to  the  speaker 
was  able  to  obteln  time  to  express  his 
own  views. 

Questions  were  permitted  to  clarify 
any  statement  of  a  previous  speaker. 
Thus,  though  sharply  opposing  views 
were  presented  and  differing  proposals 
made,  the  all-day  session  was  orderly,  in- 
formative, and  enlightening  to  me  as  well 
as  to  those  who  attended. 


At  the  start  of  the  conference  I  pre- 
sented the  Issues  to  be  discussed.  I  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  questions  raised 
in  mail  received  in  my  congressional  of- 
fice and  the  scope  of  the  suggestions 
ranging  from  a  complete  elimination  of 
the  draft  to  a  continuation  without 
change.  Between  these  two  viewpoints 
there  were  the  following  wide  range  of 
points  raised  in  letters  and  during  inter- 
views: 

First.  The  present  draft  law  should  be 
continued  without  change. 

Second.  The  Selective  Service  should 
be  continued  but  amended  to  eliminate 
inequities:  (a)  College  deferments  should 
be  eliminated,  (b)  college  deferment 
examinations  should  be  discontinued,  (c) 
married  men  should  not  be  drafted,  (d) 
the  reserve  system  should  be  reviewed, 
(e)  hardship  exemptions  should  be 
granted,  (f)  minor  physical  impairments 
should  not  be  cause  for  exemption  from 
service,  (g)  educational  standards  should 
be  revised — there  is  work  for  all,  (h)  de- 
ferment for  Peace  Corps  Service  should 
be  allowed,  (1)  geographical  Inequities 
should  be  eliminated.  Pool  should  be  na- 
tionwide, (j)  differences  between  draft 
boards  in  same  area  should  be  avoided, 
(k)  punitive  actions  of  draft  boards 
should  not  be  permitted. 

Third.  There  should  be  a  system  of 
universal  military  service. 

Fourth.  There  should  be  a  national 
service  corps. 

Fifth.  The  draft  should  be  abolished  In 
favor  of  a  volunteer  army. 

Sixth.  Establish  a  national  lottery  sys- 
tem for  selection  of  those  who  are  to 
serve. 

Thirty-seven  students  of  high  school, 
graduate  and  postgraduate  levels  had 
requested  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  and  appeared  at  the  public  fonun. 

The  90th  Congress  will  soon  have,  and 
face,  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
whether  we  are  to  continue  the  present 
Selective  Service  Act  or  to  revise  it.  To 
prepare  to  formulate  my  own  views,  I 
thought  that  it  would  be  most  appro- 
priate to  hear  the  views  of  those  most 
affected.  These  young  men  of  high 
school,  college,  and  postgraduate  age 
groups,  presented  their  views  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  above  proposals.  It  is  not 
possible  to  state  that  I  found  a  consensus 
on  any  of  these  proposals  other  than  that 
approached  to  by  almost  unanimous  feel- 
ing that  the  Congress  should  correct  the 
existing  inequities  when  the  draft  law  is 
extended. 

During  the  conference  I  refrained  from 
expressing  my  own  views  on  the  amend- 
ments which  were  proposed.  Since  the 
conference,  and  based  on  many  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  students,  I  have 
again  reviewed  my  position. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  90th  Congress 
should  not  attempt  to  draft  a  universal 
military  service  plan  or  a  national  serv- 
ice plan  at  this  time.  The  simple  fibt 
that  there  are  over  2  million  young  men 
who  reach  the  age  of  18  each  year  makes 
these  proposals  costly  and  difficult  to 
manage  or  administer. 

I  believe  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
inequities  in  the  present  system  can  be 
corrected   through  8   form  of  national 


lottery.  A  lottery  would  apply  to  all 
young  men  without  placing  additional 
hardships  on  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. 

Under  a  national  lottery,  students 
could  still  be  deferred,  but  Congress 
should  make  it  clear  that  the  deferment 
is  not  to  become  an  exemption.  Stu- 
dents would  be  subject  to  the  lottery  im- 
mediately after  completion  of  their  ed- 
ucation. Tlie  present  college  deferment 
tests  could  be  abolished. 

Once  manpower  requirements  for  the 
year  have  been  filled,  those  young  men 
whose  niunbers  were  not  drawn  from  the 
national  pool  would  know  they  would 
not  be  required  to  serve  barring  a  na- 
tional emergency.  As  a  result,  the  im- 
certainly  about  one's  future  would  be 
eliminated. 

National  standards  imder  the  selective 
service  law  could  eliminate  or  reduce  to 
a  great  degree  the  other  inequities  out- 
lined above — inequities  arising  from  geo- 
graphical circumstances,  the  prohibition 
against  changing  one's  local  draft  board, 
punitive  actions  taken  by  local  draft 
boards  and  the  status  of  married  men. 

I  plan  to  make  available  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  the  testimony 
presented  at  the  public  conference  for 
their  evaluation  and  consideration.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  90th  Congress  will 
draft  Selective  Service  Act  amendments 
which  will  correct  many  of  the  inequities 
discussed  by  these  yoimg  people. 


Congress  Needs  ADP 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  10. 1967 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  convening  of  this  90th  Congress,  we 
slip  another  noteh  behind  the  executive 
branch  in  our  ability  to  cope  effectively 
with  the  complexities  of  modem  govern- 
ment. Every  Member  of  this  body  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  much -publicized  Infor- 
mation explosion  which  confronts  us 
dally.  Congressmen  see  it  in  its  most 
unappetizing  form — paperwork.  Infor- 
mation comes  to  us  in  reports,  books, 
periodicals,  specifications,  letters,  mem- 
oranda, all  of  which  must  be  screened, 
digested  and  filed  for  future  reference. 

This  is  information  on  current  legisla- 
tion, future  legislation,  national  issues, 
local  issues,  world  problems — almost 
anything  and  everything  imaginable. 
And  perhaps  the  most  discouraging 
thing  of  all  is  that  much  of  it  is  useful 
information — mo.st  of  which  we  cannot 
use.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  want  to 
use  it;  the  problem  is  that  we  do  not 
have  the  capability  for  using  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  executive 
br.^.nch  has  long  recognized  the  utility  of 
an  automatic  data  processing — ADP— 
capability  for  solving  its  own  informa- 
tion handling  problems.  The  number 
of  electronic  computers  and  punch  card 


units  in  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  Government  has  risen  from  90  in 
1956  to  a  projected  2,252  for  fiscal  1967. 
The  total  expenditure  for  ADP  equip- 
ment and  services  In  the  executive 
branch  for  fiscal  1967  Is  estimated  to  be 
$1,292  million — an  increase  of  $100  mil- 
lion from  fiscal  1966. 

Yet  despite  the  vast  information  han- 
dling capability  which  now  exists  in  the 
executive  branch — and  the  impressive 
capability  which  is  also  found  in  the 
business  community — Congress  contin- 
ues to  plod  its  way  through  the  20th 
century  without  the  advantage  of  these 
management  techniques.  A  manage- 
ment study  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  re- 
veals that  "the  use  of  high-speed  com- 
puters to  facilitate  the  work  of  Congress 
and  its  committees  is  almost  nonexist- 
ent." The  Little  report  goes  on  to  state 
that  the  very  nature  of  Congress'  work 
"calls  for  flexible  manipulation  of 
massive  data  into  many  different  ar- 
rangements for  many  different  purposes. 
Only  with  large-scale  computers  can  this 
be  done  thoroughly  and  economically." 

At  a  time  when  we  are  concerned  with 
the  inroads  being  made  by  the  executive 
into  the  prerogatives  of  the  legislative 
branch,  we  clearly  have  done  little  to 
equip  ourselves  to  meet  our  own  space- 
age  responsibilities. 

To  give  Congress  the  kind  of  timely, 
accurate,  complete,  and  relevsmt  infor- 
mation which  it  must  have  to  render  the 
decisions  required  of  it,  I  introduced  a 
measure  late  in  the  second  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  to  authorize  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  to /make  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment 
and  techniques  in  the  performance  of 
its  functions  in  support  of  the  Congress. 
This  was  the  first  such  bill,  applying 
ADP  techniques  directly  to  the  work  of 
the  Congress,  introduced  in  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate.  Today,  I  reintro- 
duce that  bill,  and  I  am  pleased  to  Ijp 
joined  in  this  effort  by  my  distinguished 
colleEigues,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Kupfer- 
MAN,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Moorhead,  and 
Mr.  Morton. 

The  basic  intention  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced here  today  is  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  an  identified  capability,  based 
on  automatic  data  processing  devices  and 
procedures,  to  retrieve  selected  informa- 
tion that  is  of  priority  value  to  the  Mem- 
bers and  committees.  By  amending  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
specific  responsibility  to  establish  and 
maintain  such  a  capability  may  be  as- 
signed to  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  The 
Legislative  Reference  Service  tradition- 
ally has  provided  invaluable  support  to 
the  Congress  in  all  types  of  research.  It 
is  the  arm  of  the  Congress  that  is  capable 
of  furnishing  independent,  professional 
research,  and  coimseling  support  upon 
demand. 

Although  fiexibllity  in  the  delineation 
of  the  congressional  supjport  facility  Is 
reflected  In  the  wording  of  the  measure 
introduced,  certain  exemplary  applica- 
tions wherein  automatic  data  processing 
can  benefit  the  Congress  in  the  imme- 
diate future  include  the  following: 
First.  Federal  budgetary  data.    A  rec- 


ommendation of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress  treats 
the  desirability  of  providing  access  to 
agency  budget  data.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
capabilities  and  modem  program  evalua- 
tion techniques.  The  feasibility  of 
handling  this  data  in  macliineable  form 
has  been  proven;  now  the  nontechnical 
considerations  need  to  be  worked  out. 
Certainly  the  Congress  would  welcome 
all  possible  technological  assistance  in 
dealing  with  this  type  of  data.  Also,  the 
congressional  budgetary  review  process, 
as  infiuenced  by  the  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  extend  the  planning-program- 
Ing-budgetlng  system  throughout  the 
executive  branch,  might  well  be  aided  by 
the  use  of  ADP-oriented  systems. 

Second.  Legislative  history  of  bills. 
Also  featured  as  a  recommendation  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress;  this  item  requires  the  col- 
lection, formating,  and  maintenance  on 
a  current  basis  of  key  information  re- 
lated to  each  public  bill  or  bills  under 
consideration.  Included  in  this  legisla- 
tive history  would  be  similar  relevant 
proposals  previously  Introduced  or  con- 
sidered. The  ability  to  respond  to  con- 
gressional demands  for  information  con- 
cerning legislation  identical  or  similar 
in  nature,  in  either  chamber,  also  might 
be  provided.  It  is  recognized  that  addi- 
tional staff  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  would  be  re- 
quired, but  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
fully  warrant  such  a  step. 

Third.  Digest  of  public  general  bills 
and  selected  references.  This  document, 
well  known  and  much  used  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  is  issued  biweekly 
throughout  the  session  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  and  features  use- 
ful synoptic  information  on  bills  and 
resolutions  Introduced  in  the  Congress. 
By  utilizing  automatic  data  processing, 
the  time  between  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  by  its  sponsor  and  its  appearance  in 
this  dociunent  could  be  decreased  sig- 
nificantly. In  addition,  the  machineable 
data  base  containing  the  synopses  and 
key  index  descriptors  would  be  available 
at  all  times  to  help  answer  congressional 
requests  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  since  certain  elements  of 
information  for  this  item  and  the  legis- 
lative history  of  bills  would  be  the  same, 
an  integrated  file  on  magnetic  tape 
would  be  possible.  The  value  of  ADP  In 
indexing,  storing,  and  retrieving  this 
vital  information  which  is  needed  by  the 
decisionmaker  time  and  again  cannot  be 
overstated. 

Fourth.  Repository  of  data  in  ma- 
chine-readable form.  The  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  selected  data  rang- 
ing from  fiscal,  as  described  earlier,  to 
legal — for  example,  the  United  States 
Code — to  economic  statistics  in  machine- 
able  form  for  use  by  the  Congress  could 
be  very  useful.  Procedures  for  acquiring 
and  in  some  cases  converting  the  data, 
largely  held  by  other  Federal  organiza- 
tions, would  have  to  be  defined.  And  of 
course,  criteria  governing  types  of  data 
require  and  accessibility  controls  also 
would  be  required. 


I  have  enumerated  only  four  possible 
priority  areas  in  which  automatic  data 
processing  could  be  utilized  in  assisting 
the  Congressman  in  performing  the 
myriad  tasks  of  his  office.  However,  the 
definition  of  Congress  needs  for  sup- 
port— both  collective  and  individual — do 
not  end  with  the  examples  which  I  dis- 
cussed earlier.  Applications  involving 
the  use  of  ADP  are  many:  current  in- 
formation on  issues  up  for  vote,  postvote 
analytical  information,  an  automated  in- 
dex of  congressional  documents,  lobbyist 
activity  information,  histories  of  cam- 
mlttee  action,  information  of  Federal 
contract  awards,  and  on  and  on. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  providing  Con- 
gress with  a  computer -oriented  informa- 
tion system  cannot  be  foretold  complete- 
ly by  any  expert  or  soothsayer,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  creation 
of  such  a  facility  will  have  a  measurable 
beneficial  effect  upon  this  body.  Auto- 
matic data  processing  is  an  Instnunent 
helpful  in  the  storage  and  processing  of 
information  that  is  useful  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  The  prerogative  as  to 
how  it  is  used,  where  and  when  it  Is 
applied — in  other  words  the  judgmental 
decisionmaking  function  that  is  the 
essence  of  our  existence — these  remain 
with  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  future  of  the 
United  States  resides  in  the  efficacy  of 
its  decisionmakers,  whose  judgments  are 
rendered  with  perspective  and  knowledge. 
Let  us  take  that  first,  critical  step  for- 
ward by  providing  ourselves  with  the 
capability  that  is  possible  through  the 
great  achievements  of  American  creativ- 
ity and  industry. 


Hon.  John  E.  Fogartf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10, 1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  late  John  E.  Fogarty 
who  so  ably  represented  his  native  State 
of  Rhode  Island  in  the  U.S.  Congress  for 
the  past  16  years. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  John  were 
well  aware  of  his  determination  to  make 
this  country  the  world  leader  in  all  facets 
of  health.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  the 
great  advances  this  country  has  made  in 
the  research  on  the  causes  of  many  of 
our  killer  diseases  can  be  attributed  to 
the  determination  of  John  Fogarty  In 
seeing  that  sufficient  moneys  were  made 
available  to  our  doctors  and  scientists. 

John  Fogarty  was  every  inch  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  most  unassiunlng  man;  in 
spite  of  the  many  hundreds  of  awards 
which  were  conferred  upon  htm  by  grate- 
ful private  health  organizations.  His 
presence  in  this  body  will  be  missed,  and 
it  Is  hoped  that  the  many  excellent  re- 
search programs  which  he  nurtured  will 
be  carried  on  by  future  Congresses. 
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Nadonal  Water  GunmusioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  ORSGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  10. 1967 

Mr.  DIiLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wise  use 
and  proper  development  of  our  water  re- 
soiirces  are  among  the  most  critical  do- 
mestic Issues  that  face  this  Nation  and 
this  new  Congress.  I  have  today  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Water 
Commission  to  provide  an  effective  ve- 
hicle to  meet  our  growing  problems  of 
water  supply  and  development. 

In  the  89th  Congress  we  took  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Water  Resources  Council  im- 
der  provisions  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1965.  This  provides  for 
improved  coordination  among  Federal 
agencies  involved  in  river  planning  and 
development  and  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  river  basin  commissions  to 
help  most  local,  regional,  and  basinwide 
planning  needs.  It  Is  apparent,  however, 
that  our  water  requirements  of  the  future 
will  demand  a  degree  of  planning  and 
development  that  goes  beyond  the  imme- 
diate region  or  basin  for  which  a  par- 
ticular project  or  solution  might  appear 
feasible  and  desirable.  Already  we  are 
faced  with  problems  and  proposed  solu- 
tions that  have  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic effects  of  concern  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  individual  water  problems  of  our 
communities.  States,  geographic  regions, 
and  entire  river  basins  have  combined  to 
pose  a  problem  truly  national  in  char- 
acter. Solutions  can  no  longer  be  pro- 
posed without  full  consideration  of  the 
effects  on  other  areas.  I  believe  a  Na- 
tional Water  Commission,  utilizing  the 
best  brains  in  the  Nation  in  the  field  of 
resource  planning  and  river  development, 
would  be  best  equipped  to  explore  all  the 
alternatives  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
a  particular  area;  and,  by  its  very  nature, 
would  be  best  able  to  weigh  the  Impact  on 
other  regions  and  the  entire  Nation  to 
determine  what  is  In  the  national  in- 
terest. 

We  now  have  agencies  and  commis- 
sions that  are  committed  to  the  solution 
of  water  problems  of  individual  areas,  but 
there  is  a  need  for  a  body  to  study  these 
problems  without  a  prior  commitment  to 
any  region  or  particular  form  of  solution. 
A  National  Water  Commission  could 
make  these  studies  objectively  and  could 
make  appropriate  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  that 
would  be  Invaluable  In  meeting  the  mul- 
tiple problems  of  water  development. 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  a  let- 
ter by  Charles  L.  Schultze,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  In  transmitting 
draft  legislation  on  the  National  Water 
Commission  to  the  Congress: 

We  are  confronted  wltb  critical  water 
shortages  In  many  Bectlons  of  our  country. 
We  are  faced  wltb  the  grim  fact  that  pol- 
lution Infeets  vlrtuaUy  every  river  system. 
No  region  Is  immune — from  the  Padflc,  to 
the  Southwest,  to  the  Great  Lakes,  to  the 
Northeast.  These  problems  grow  more  com- 
plex and  more  difficult  wltb  each  passing  day. 


Water  resource  problems  do  not  end  at 
local,  county,  state,  or  even  regional  lines. 
Their  dimensions  are  truly  national  In  scope. 
They  require  Intelligent  long-term  planning 
and  the  assessment  and  development  of  a 
whole  range  of  alternative  solutions.  They 
require  thorough  and  systematic  analysis  to 
assure  that  the  programs  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  government  contribute  to  the  sound- 
est long-range  water  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concept  of  a  National 
Water  Commission  was  proposed  to  the 
Congress  in  the  President's  message  of 
February  23,  1966,  on  "Preserving  Our 
National  Heritage;"  and  has  since  been 
fully  supported  by  the  administration 
through  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Legislation 
Introduced  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 
to  establish  the  Commission  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  was  ulti- 
mately incorporated,  in  revised  form  in 
H.R.  4671,  to  authorize  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  project.  I  objected  to  its  en- 
actment In  that  fatrm. 

I  am  totally  opposed  to  having  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  legislation 
clearly  jeopardize  its  essential  neutrality 
and  would  do  violence  to  the  intended 
purpose  of  seeking  impartial  and  objec- 
tive solutions  to  these  problems.  It  is 
with  the  hope  that  Congress  will  give 
separate  and  thoughtful  consideration 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Commission 
that  I  Introduce  this  legislation  today. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  controversial  nature  of  legislation 
proposed  in  the  last  Congress  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  the  Southwestern 
States  to  supplement  their  major  water 
source — the  Colomdo  River.  The  impli- 
cations of  the  proposed  solution  on  na- 
tional water  policy,  and  the  potential 
impact  on  other  river  basins,  caused  se- 
rious concern  to  many  Americans.  I 
think  I  can  say  without  reservation  that 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  were 
not  only  alarmed  at  what  was  being  pro- 
posed without  their  acquiescence  but 
were  angered  that  such  a  proposal — 
adopted  by  a  group  of  other  States  with- 
out their  consultation — could  be  imposed 
upon  the  region  without  first  permitting 
a  study  of  our  own  water  sources  and 
potential  future  needs. 

A  National  Water  Commission,  prop- 
erly authorized  and  impartially  imple- 
mented, could  avoid  in  the  future  any 
such  divisions  and  conflicts  among  the 
major  river  basins  of  the  Nation.  It 
would  better  prepare  us  to  get  on  with 
the  task  of  developing  our  water  re- 
sources in  the  best  Interest  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  with 
special  advantage  or  penalty  to  none. 


Yon  Can't  Boy  Friends  or  Votes 


the  United  Nations  organization  defeated 
a  resolution  which  was  designed  to  expel 
Nationalist  China  from  the  organization 
and  seat  Communist  China  in  its  place. 
The  vote  was  57  to  46,  with  17  abstentions 
and  one  absence. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  46  nations 
that  voted  to  seat  Red  China  have,  almost 
without  exception,  received  assistance 
under  the  various  foreign  aid  programs 
sponsored  by  the  United  States.  A  total 
of  $37,592,100,000  has  gone  to  these  coun- 
tries; this  does  not  include  aid  that  can- 
not be  differentiated  by  country. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  1 
include  the  breakdown  by  nations  for  the 
period  July  1,  1945,  to  June  30,  1965: 

Million 

Afghanistan $307.1 

Albania 20.4 

Algeria    — -  161.9 

Burma    111.0 

Burundi  7.4 

Cambodia -  343.1 

Ceylon    90.9 

Congo  (ex-French)   2.4 

Cuba   — —  52.1 

Czechoslovakia  193.0 

Denmark    923.1 

Ethiopia -- 246.5 

Finland 135.4 

France    9,401.6 

Ghana 166.5 

Guinea    70.2 

Hungary : 31.8 

India    ^5,882.4 


868.2 

99.0 

35.7 

_ 15.8 

_ 2.8 

._. »86.1 

160.7 

1,254.4 

Pakistan » 2,937. 3 


Indonesia  - 

Iraq   

Kenya  

Mall 

Mauritania 

Nepal 

Nigeria    

Norway  


Poland 

Senegal   

Somalia 

Sudan  

Sweden  

Syria   

Tanzania 

Uganda  

U.S.SJI 

United  Arab  Republic 

United  Kingdom 

Yemen    

Yugoslavia 

Zambia   


Total 


548.2 

19.2 

47.4 

89.8 

109. 0. 

83.0 

44.0 

17.3 

186.4 

1,080.9 

8,958.8 

39.1 

2,733.3 

30.2 

37,  692. 1 


1  Military  aid  classified. 

Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine,  both  of  which 
voted  to  seat  Communist  China,  are  Included 
with  U.SjSJI.,  Bulgaria,  Mongolia,  and 
Rimianla,  received  no  aid  from  the  United 
States. 


Bill  To  Amend  the  Internal  Revenne  Code 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10, 1967 
Mr.  COLLIER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 29, 1966,  the  General  Assembly  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF  KXBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10. 1967 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  the  privilege  of  reintroducing  a  bill 
which  I  Introduced  late  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. I  hope  very  much  that  my  col- 
leagues will  follow  me  and  support  this 


bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  our  educators  to  deduct  educa- 
tional expenses  incurred  by  them  for  per- 
fecting their  teaclUng  ability. 

Last  year,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
attempted  to  rescind  their  practice  of  al- 


lowing these  deductions,  but  as  of  now, 
they  have  revised  their  proposed  rulings. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  their  revi- 
sions will  help  encourage  our  educators 
one  bit,  and  I  believe  that  our  teachers 
and  educators  should  be  allowed  full 


benefits  for  their  labors  and  in  securing 
additional  education. 

I  hope  this  90th  Congress  will  act  early 
to  remedy  this  situation  and  encourage 
the  educators  of  this  country  to  follow 
their  profession. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  11, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words  of  Scripture: 

Look  unto  Me,  and  be  ye  saved,  aU  the 
ends  of  the  earth:  for  I  am  God,  and 
there  is  no  other. — Isaiah  45:  22. 

Spirit  of  God,  arise  within  our  hearts 
and  make  us  ready  for  the  tasks  of  this 
day.  Help  us  to  turn  our  thoughts  unto 
Thee  and  to  open  our  hearts  to  Thy 
spirit  that  we  may  always  be  honest  In 
our  dealings,  imderstanding  in  our  en- 
deavors, and  loving  in  our  relationships. 

From  this  moment  of  prayer  may  there 
come  a  power  which  will  carry  us 
through  every  experience  with  courage 
and  with  faith. 

Bless  our  people  with  Thy  favor,  that 
being  mindful  of  Thy  spirit  we  may  Uve 
together  in  peace  and  good  will,  and  all 
of  us  work  for  the  good  of  all. 

May  those  who  walk  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death  find  comfort 
and  strength  in  Thee.  In  the  name  of 
Christ  we  pray.    Amen. 


fire.  Specifically,  we  urge  you  to  announce 
that  the  United  States  wUl  agree  to  a  con- 
tlnuous  cease-fire,  including  ground,  air,  and 
naval  warfare,  from  December  24  through 
January  2.  If  this  truce  Is  honored  we  rec- 
ommend that  you  offer  to  extend  It  through 
the  Vietnamese  New  Year  which  occurs  on 
February  8.  In  order  to  facilitate  negotiations 
for  an  honorable  settlement. 

We  believe  that  an  extended  cease-fire  In 
Vietnam  might  well  create  an  atmosphere 
In  which  peace  talks  can  begin  and  the  war 
can  be  terminated  on  an  honorable  basis. 
With  best  regards, 
Sincerely, 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo  (D.  N.Y.)  .  Jonathan 
B.    BINGHAM     (D,    N.Y.),    George    E. 
Brown,  Jr.    (D.  N.Y.),  Phillip  Bttr- 
TON    (D,   Cam.),   John   G.   Dow    (D, 
N.Y.) .  Donald  M.  Feaseb   (D,  Minn.) , 
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who  make  it  a  practice  to  travel  from 
one  section  of  the  Nation  to  another  to 
stir  up  trouble  by  Inciting  to  riot.  We 
must  make  it  possible  to  deal  swiftly  and 
certainly  with  those  who  deliberately 
fan  smoldering  unrest  into  uncon- 
trollable conflagrations.  It  Is  my  judg- 
ment that  this  proposed  legislation  will 
provide  the  means  to  react  promptly 
and  positively  against  such  individuals. 


ANTHUOT  LEGISLATION 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  while  Con- 
gress was  in  recess  and  before  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  16  of  our  colleagues  Joined 
me  in  a  letter  to  the  President  in  which 
we  urged  the  establlshmwit  of  an  ex- 
tended holiday  truce  hi  Vietnam  in  order 
to  facilitate  negotiations  for  an  honor- 
able settlement.    I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  full  text 
of  our  letter.    It  follows: 

December  20, 1066. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  PREsroENr:  We  note  with  ap- 
proval your  decision  to  maintain  cease-fires 
In  Vietnam  at  Christmas  and  New  Year's, 
and  your  offer  for  a  48-hour  truce  during 
Tet,  the  Vietnamese  New  Year. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  those  brief  truces 
may  be  extended,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  you  are  considering  proposals  to 
accomplish  this  end. 

We  wish  to  add  our  voices  to  those  of  Pope 
Paul  VI  and  the  National  CouncU  of 
Churches  in  support  of  an  extended  cease- 


Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remsirks 
at  this  pohit  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROUSH.  The  antiriot  legisla- 
tion I  have  introduced  today,  is  identical 
to  the  bill  which  I  submitted  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  last  summer.  At  that  time, 
the  bill  was  prompted  by  the  riots  which 
occurred  in  a  number  of  our  cities  during 
that  long,  hot  summer. 

Although  hearings  were  Initiated, 
there  was  not  sufiBcient  time  to  complete 
committee  studies  on  this  subject. 

But  the  passage  of  time  has  not 
weakened  my  conviction  of  the  need  for 
such  legislation.  Instead,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  early  action  is  required  so 
that  the  Federal  CStovemment  may  be 
prepared  to  take  steps  in  the  event  of 
any  future  disturbances  such  as  the  ones 
of  1966  which  caused  widespread  and 
costly  damage  to  private  and  public 
property. 

Without  doubt,  the  inciting  to  riot  has 
been  made  a  crime  in  every  State  of  our 
Nation.  But  in  recent  years,  we  have 
seen  indications  that  certahi  people  move 
from  one  State  to  another  with  the  in- 
tention of  Inciting  people  to  an  unlaw- 
ful course  of  conduct. 

These  activities  have  led  to  destruc- 
tion of  property,  injuries  to  Individuals, 
and  even  death.  At  the  very  least,  we 
have  se«i  the  peace  and  quiet  of  neigh- 
borhoods disrupted  by  activities  which 
not  only  breach,  but  shatter  the  right 
of  peaceful  assembly. 

In  my  mind  there  Is  only  one  way  In 
which  we  can  deal  with  these  persons 


NEED  FOR  A  UNIFORM  RELOCATION 
ACT 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  reintroduced  a  bill,  which  I  had 
sponsored  in  the  last  Congress,  to  estab- 
lish a  fair  and  uniform  policy  for  the 
treatment  of  those  forced  to  relocate  be- 
cause of  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
public  improvement  programs. 

Why  Is  this  legislation  needed? 

The  excellent  studies  made  by  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Real  Property 
Acquisition,  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  all  document  the  fact 
that  the  governmental  displacement  of 
persons  and  businesses  is  substantial  and 
that  In  all  likelihood  it  will  continue  to 


grow.  ^  ,     _i. 

For  the  next  several  years,  at  least. 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs 
will  require  the  displacement  annually  of 
approximately  111,080  households,  17,- 
860  businesses,  and  2,310  farm  opera- 
tions. ^  ,  „ 
The  burden  of  this  displacement  falls 
most  heavily  upon  the  elderly,  the  poor, 
the  underprivileged,  and  the  minority 
groups  which  Increasingly  Inhabit  the 
neighborhoods  of  our  central  cities.   For 
them  the  frequent  absence  of  adequate 
housing  at  prices  or  rents  they  can  afford 
is  particularly  severe. 

Another  group  that  bears  a  heavy  bur- 
den from  displacement  is  the  small 
businesses  that  cannot  relocate  without 
loshig  their  established  patronage.  The 
problem  here  is  most  severe  for  owners, 
often  elderly,  of  small  retail  or  service 
establishments  that  depend  primarily  on 
neighborhood  trade. 

These  and  other  diflacultles  are  com- 
poimded  by  the  fact  that  present  Federal 
provisions  for  relocation  assistance  are 
widely  inconsistent,  both  with  regard  to 
scope  and  amount.  It  Is  startling,  but 
true,  that  one  man  may  receive  moving 
expense  pasmients  and  advisory  assist- 
ance while  his  neighbor,  displaced  by  a 
different  program,  receives  nothing.  The 
result  is  that  the  existence,  scope,  and 
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amount  of  relocation  aaslstance  some- 
times depends  more  on  the  program  In- 
volved than  the  loss  siiffered. 

In  addition,  even  In  cases  where  re- 
location programs  exist,  they  are  fre- 
quently inadequate.  The  experience  of 
many  residents  of  my  own  congressional 
district  with  a  federally  assisted  urban 
mass  transportation  program,  bears  out 
this  fact. 

In  effect,  oiu:  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted urban  and  rural  improvement  pro- 
grams commonly  present  us  with  a  tragic 
paradox:  we  want  to  improve  the  lives 
and  surroundings  of  our  people  and  so  we 
push  ahead  with  urban  renewal,  mass 
transportation  and  highways;  yet  many 
of  those  who  need  to  benefit  most  from 
those  programs  actually  suffer  most.  I 
think  we  can  and  must  do  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  which 
passed  the  other  body  a  year  ago,  would 
not  only  provide  a  uniform  relocation 
assistance  policy  for  all  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  programs.  It  would  make 
badly  needly  improvements  in  the  scope 
and  amount  of  relocation  benefits  as 
well. 

Taking  the  urban  mass  transportation 
program,  for  example — and  this  is  im- 
portant now  to  several  communities  in 
my  congressional  district  and  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area — ^the  present  maxi- 
mum relocation  payment  Is  $200  for  an 
individual  or  a  family.  This  legislation 
would  allow  a  $200  moving  cost,  a  dis- 
location allowance  up  to  $100— $300  if 
the  displaced  person  purchases  a  resi- 
dence within  a  year — and  an  additional 
simi  for  closing  costs.  As  an  alternative, 
an  individual  or  a  family  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive an  administratively  determined 
fair  and  reasonable  sum. 

In  the  case  of  businesses,  the  present 
limit  authorized  for  terminated  firms  by 
the  mass  transit  legislation  is  $3,000. 
This  bill  would  give  the  businessman  a 
choice  of,  first,  reimbursement  equal  to 
the  cost  of  moving  personal  property,  or 
second,  a  sum  equal  to  his  average  annual 
net  earnings  or  $5,000,  whichever  is  less. 
In  addition.  Federal  reimbursement  for 
authorized  relocation  expenses  could  go 
to  $25,000,  with  Federal-State  cost  shar- 
ing above  that  amount. 

The  experience  of  numerous  Individ- 
uals, families,  and  small  businesses  in  my 
district  indicates  that  these  extensions 
are  both  needed  and  warranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  an  analy- 
sis, prepared  at  my  request  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  a  year  ago,  which  dis- 
cusses these  and  other  aspects  of  this 
uniform  relocation  assistance  legislation. 
I  hope  that  all  Members  will  take  a  few 
minutes  to  read  and  consider  it. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  on  the  first 
day  of  this  new  session  because  I  believe 
it  both  deserves  and  demands  the  Imme- 
diate attention  of  Congress. 

This  Is  not  a  problem  that  is  limited  to 
any  one  congressional  district  or  area. 
The  fact  is  that  relocation  Is  a  serious 
and  growing  problem  across  the  United 
States.  The  prospects  are  that  displace- 
ment will  increase  in  the  years  ahead. 
So,  too,  wis  the  suffering  if  we  do  not  act 
to  prevent  it.  ( 

Let  us  insure  that  our  relocation  pro- 
grams are  adequate,  that  they  are  char- 
acterized   by    equity    and    consistency. 


This  bill,  I  believe,  would  enable  us  to 

move  in  that  desired  direction. 
The  analysis  referred  to  follows: 

The  Und-obm  Relocation  Act  or  1966  (S. 
1681)  SuMMASY,  nM  Passed  by  the  Senate 
July  22,  1966,  With  Special  Reference  to 
Its  Effect  on  thb  SIass  Transit  Program 

(By  Elizabeth  M.  HeWbreder,  Analyst  In  Area 
Economics  and  Transportation,  Economics 
Division,  September  1,  1966) 

I.    BACKGROUND 

As  currently  administered,  there  Is  no  uni- 
form policy  regarding  relocation  payments 
and  assistance  to  owbers,  tenants,  and  other 
persons  displaced  by  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  in  Federal  and  Federally  assisted 
programs.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  Post  OlBce  Department,  for  ex- 
ample, do  not  provide  any  relocation  pay- 
ments or  assistance  to  persons  aSected  by 
their  programs.  Programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Hoiising  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD)  (Urban  renewal,  public 
housing,  and  mass  transportation)  pay  sub- 
stantially more  than  the  highway  programs 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
under  the  multl-milBon  dollar  highway  pro- 
grams, relocation  payments  are  optional  with 
the  States  and  only  32  States  have  elected 
to  make  payments.  Of  these,  only  22  pro- 
vide payments  up  to  the  level  authorized 
under  the  highway  program,  and  this  level 
is  below  the  HUD  programs.  Furthermore, 
the  Federal  highway  programs  provide  very 
little  advisory  assistance  for  those  displaced 
by  highway  projects. 

These  Inconslsteneles  and  injustices  are 
thus  substantial  and  call  for  legislative  ac- 
tion to  correct  them.  S.  1681,  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Act  of  1966,  is  a  legislative  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  tSils  problem. 

The  Senate  Comttiittee  on  Government 
Operations  report  oa  S.  1681  was  particular- 
ly concerned  with  tHe  inconsistencies  of  re- 
location policy.  In  addition,  it  listed  certain 
other  reasons  for  the  legislation  as  follows: 

1.  The  governmental  displacement  of  per- 
sons and  businesses  is  substantial  at  pres- 
ent, and  all  indications  are  that  the  rate  of 
displacement  will  continue  to  grow.  Dis- 
placements in  the  immediate  past  totaled 
85,550  per  year,  wlille  such  displacements 
in  the  future  will  amount  to  an  estimated 
132,600  per  year. 

2.  The  adverse  effects  of  relocation  hit 
most  severely  those  families  and  Individuals 
least  able  to  withstand  them  in  terms  of  In- 
come and  the  ability  to  Snd  other  housing. 
The  elderly,  the  large  family,  and  nonwhite 
displacees  are  partloularly  affected. 

3.  Small  businesses,  particularly  those 
owned  and  operated  by  the  elderly,  are  major 
victims  of  the  relocation  process.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  has  estimated  that 
by  1972  about  120,000  businesses  will  have 
been  displaced  by  urban  renewal,  and  that 
at  the  present  rate,  3  out  of  10  of  these  firms 
win  be  liquidated. 

4.  Of  growing  importance  in  the  relocation 
process  is  adequate  provision  for  advisory 
assistance.  For  the  poor,  the  nonwhite,  the 
elderly,  and  many  small  business  people,  re- 
location payments  are  not  enough  to  assure 
their  making  an  adequate  adjustment  to  a 
forced  move. 

5.  Present  Federal  relocation  provisions 
are  not  only  IncoiUlstent  and  inequitable, 
but  their  administration,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  business  relocation,  is  too  cumber- 
some. Current  requirements  for  detailed 
documentation  are  costly  for  the  public  and 
for  the  displaced  person.  Congress  has  al- 
ready authorized  flxBd  relocation  payments 
for  displaced  famllias  or  individuals  in  cer- 
tain programs.  Yet  administrative  agency 
practices  do  not  always  give  the  displacee 
the  opportunity  to  decide  whether  to  accept 
the  fixed  payment  or  to  prove  his  actual 
cost. 

All  of  these  findings,  which  were  based 
upon  extensive  studies,  supported  the  need 


for  new  legislation.  The  Senate  Conmilttee 
on  Government  Operations  reix>rted  S.  1681 
(with  amendments)  on  July  20,  1966,  and  it 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  22nd. 

n.  PRINCIPAL  provisions 

The  Uniform  Relocation  Act  of  1966  has 
three  main  sections  dealing  with  (A)  Fed- 
eral Programs:  (B)  Federally  Assisted  Pro- 
grams; and  (C)  Land  Acquisition  Policy. 

A.  Federal  programs 

The  first  section  deals  with  programs  of 
real  property  acquisition  which  are  funded 
entirely  by  the  Federal  Goverrmient.  Thia 
would  Include  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Post  Office  Department,  and  others. 
Section  A  also  gives  the  President  responsi- 
bility for  establishing  relocation  regulations 
to  achieve  government-wide  uniformity  and 
compliance. 

In  Federal  programs.  Independent  biisl- 
nesses  and  displaced  persons  may  elect 
either  to  receive  "fair  and  reasonable"  relo- 
cation payments  as  administratively  deter- 
mined according  to  the  uniform  regulations 
or  to  accept  fixed  relocation  payments.  The 
amounts  of  the  "fair  and  reasonable"  reloca- 
tion payment  is  not  set,  but  the  President  is 
to  be  guided  by  the  fact  that  925,000  is  set 
as  the  upper  limit  for  the  100  percent  Federal 
share  of  relocation  payments  in  Federally 
assisted  programs. 

Displaced  persons  who  elect  to  accept  fixed 
payments  will  receive  (1)  a  moving  expense 
allowance  up  to  $200;  (2)  a  dislocation  al- 
lowance not  greater  than  the  moving  ex- 
pense allowance  or  (100,  whichever  is  the 
lesser:  and  (3)  an  additional  payment  of 
$300  If  the  displaced  person  purchases  a 
residence  within  1  year  from  the  date  of 
actual  displacement;  (4)  an  additional  pay- 
ment for  certain  reasonable  and  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  as  a  result  of  the  convey- 
ance of  his  real  property  to  the  acquiring 
Federal  agency.  The  wide  variation  In  these 
closing  costs  make  It  impossible  to  establish 
a  fixed  payment. 

A  displaced  farm  operator  has  the  option 
of  accepting  a  fixed  payment  of  (1,000  In  lieu 
of  reimbursement  for  his  fair  and  reasonable 
exijenses.  This  provision  is  designated  pri- 
marily to  afislst  the  small  farm  operator. 

In  addition  to  the  other  payments,  low- 
Income  displaced  families,  elderly  individ- 
uals, or  handicapped  persons  for  whom 
public  housing  units  are  not  available  are 
entitled  to  monthly  payments  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000  over  two  years.  Not  more  than 
9500  in  the  first  12  months  and  9500  In  the 
second  12  months  shall  be  available  for  relo- 
cation In  "decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing" of  modest  standards. 

In  addition  to  the  relocation  payments. 
Federal  agencies  are  to  provide  relocation 
services  to  displacees  and  to  other  persons  oc- 
cupying property  adjacent  to  the  real  prop- 
erty acquired  who  have  suffered  substantial 
economic  injury  as  a  result  of  the  Federal 
action.  These  services  shall  Include  the  as- 
surance that  there  will  be  available  to  dis- 
placed homeowners  and  tenants  "decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary"  bousing  at  prices  within 
their  financial  means  and  In  areas  reason- 
ably accessible  to  their  places  of  employ- 
ment. Owners  of  displaced  biisinessee  and 
displaced  farm  operators  are  also  to  be 
assisted  In  reestablishing  themselves  In  suit- 
able locations.  Other  ^e^ernmental  pro- 
grams are  to  be  used  to  minimize  hardships 
to  displacees  and  to  assure  coordination  of 
relocation  activities. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  authorized  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make  loaAS 
on  favorable  terms  to  displaced  business 
concerns  suffering  substantial  economic  in- 
jury. The  Uniform  Relocation  Act  (section 
4d)  extends  this  assistance  to  any  small 
business  concern  adversely  affected  even 
though  not  actually  displaced. 

Another  provision  of  Part  A  makes  It  clear 
that   the   same  requirements  for  relocation 
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payments  and  assistance  programs  shall  ap- 
ply when  a  State  agency  acquires  real  prop- 
erty for  a  Federal  public  Improvement 
project. 

B.  Federally  assisted  programs 

This  part  requires  that  State  and  local 
government  agencies  administering  Federally 
assisted  development  programs  provide  cer- 
tain relocation  payments,  services,  and  hous- 
ing assurances  as  a  condition  of  payment  of 
Federal  funds.  These  are  to  follow  the  stipu- 
lations in  part  A  with  the  added  provision 
that  100  percent  Federal  reimbursement  may 
be  made  up  to  925,000  for  any  displaced  per- 
son. Above  $25,000,  Federal  agencies  will 
contribute  to  the  additional  cost  according 
to  the  project's  cost-sharing  formula. 
C.  Land  acquisition  policy 

Although  the  subject  of  land  acquisition 
policies  was  considered  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  it  was 
decided  that  most  of  the  issues  were  too 
complicated  to  deal  with  along  with  reloca- 
tion policies.  Only  some  relatively  minor 
provisions  were  incorporated  Into  S.  1681  as 
part  C,  section  10.  Section  10  is  similar  to 
section  402  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  which  deals  with 
land  acquisition  policies  administered  under 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment programs.  These  provisions  are  now 
applied  to  aU  Federal  and  Federally  assisted 
programs.  In  the  case  of  Federal  develop- 
ment programs,  section  10  calls  for  negoti- 
ated purchase  of  property  whenever  possible 
and  a  90-day  notice  before  owners  and  ten- 
ants must  surrender  property.  In  the  case 
of  Federally  assisted  programs,  it  requires 
that  both  of  the  above  policies  shall  apply 
and  also  requires,  in  cases  where  agreement 
on  prices  has  not  been  reached,  immediate 
payment  of  75  percent  of  the  appraisal  value 
of  the  property  to  the  owner,  with  the  bal- 
ance deposited  with  the  court. 

ra.  EFFECT  OF  8.    1C81    ON   UASS  TRANSIT  RELO- 
CATION PROGRAM 

Section  C  concerning  land  acquisition  pol- 
icy already  applies  to  the  mass  transit  pro- 
gram. This  was  affected  through  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 
The  other  provisions  concerning  relocation 
payments  and  assistance  would,  however, 
liberalize  relocation  provisions  of  the  mass 
transit  act. 

Presently  the  maximum  relocation  pay- 
ments in  the  transit  program  are  $200  (prin- 
cipally moving  costs)  for  an  individual  or 
family.  The  new  legislation  would  allow  a 
9200  moving  cost;  a  dislocation  allowance  up 
to  9100;  an  additional  9300  If  the  dUplaced 
person  purchases  a  residence  within  a  year; 
and  an  additional  sum  for  closing  costs. 
Also,  an  individual  or  family  may  elect  to 
receive  an  administratively  determined  "fair 
and  reasonable"  sum  rather  than  the  rela- 
tively fixed  sums  just  mentioned. 

As  to  relocation  assistance,  the  mass  transit 
act  requires  an  adequate  relocation  progrsun 
and  the  provision  of  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary dwellings  for  families  only;  Indlvldvials 
are  not  covered.  Under  S,  1681,  individuals 
would  also  be  covered  and  relocation  services 
would  be  increased. 

In  the  case  of  bxisinesses,  the  $3,000  maxi- 
mum authorized  for  terminated  firms  by  the 
mass  transit  legislation  would  be  changed 
by  S.  1681.  The  businessman  would  have 
the  choice  of  ( 1 )  reimbursement  equal  to  the 
cost  of  moving  personal  property,  or  (2)  a 
sum  equal  to  his  average  annual  net  earnings 
or  95,000,  whichever  is  less. 

If  a  displaced  business  reestablishes,  under 
the  mass  transit  act  a  maximum  of  $3,000  Is 
placed  on  the  amount  payable  for  loss  of 
property,  or  moving  expenses  and  loss  of 
property  combined.  However,  a  firm  may 
receive  up  to  925,000  for  certified  moving 
expenses  only.  No  relocations  assistance  is 
provided.    Under  S.  1681,  Federal  reimburse- 


ment for  authorized  relocation  expenses  (to 
be  administratively  determined)  could  go  to 
925.000.  Above  925,000,  there  would  be  Fed- 
eral-State cost  sharing  swioordlng  to  the 
formula  of  mass  transit  programs  (two- thirds 
Federal,  one-third  State).  Relocation  serv- 
ices would  be  extended  not  only  to  displaced 
businesses,  but  to  businesses  which  have 
suffered  economic  injury  as  a  result  of  the 
transit  project.  The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration is  also  authorized  to  make  loans  on 
favorable  terms  to  both  displaced  and  eco- 
nomically Injured  businesses. 

Thus,  It  can  be  seen  that  the  relocation 
provisions  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  would  be  substantially  extended  if  S. 
1681  were  to  become  law.  Up  to  now,  there 
has  not  been  any  substantial  construction  of 
mass  trsmslt  faculties  with  Federal  aid  which 
required  relocation  payments  and  assistance. 
However,  San  Francisco's  new  75-mlle  rapid 
transit  system  will  probably  cause  some  dis- 
location of  individuals  and  businesses,  and  it 
is  receiving  Federal  aid.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  just 
announced  approval  of  a  913,100,000  capital 
grant  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District  which  Included  9328,000  In 
relocation  fujids.  As  of  now,  these  funds 
would  be  administered  under  the  relocation 
provisions  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964. 


UNITED    NATIONS    ON    THRESHOLD 
OF  DISASTER 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  obvious  that  the 
United  Nations  is  on  the  threshold  of  dis- 
aster. Like  its  predecessor,  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  world  organization  is 
guilty  of  too  many  fundamental  wrongs. 
The  latest  wrong  represents  a  compro- 
mise with  legal  principles  in  the  decision 
to  impose  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia. 

The  decision  by  the  U.N.  to  Impose  its 
will  on  a  small  independent  nation  re- 
fiects  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  very 
charter  of  that  organization  which  is  ex- 
plicit against  the  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  a  sovereign  country. 

As  the  smokescreen  begins  to  lift  from 
the  Rhodesian  situation,  the  U.N. 
emerges  as  a  child  who  has  been  caught 
with  his  hand  in  the  cookie  jar.  The 
U.N.'s  role  in  a  subtle  and  well  organized 
propaganda  attempt  to  declare  Rhodesia 
a  threat  to  world  peace  is  too  prepos- 
terous for  its  most  ardent  supporters  to 
believe.  And  yet,  with  threats  to  world 
peace  coming  from  the  majority  of  the 
nations  in  Africa,  one  of  the  most  stable 
governments  in  the  world  has  been  cited 
as  a  "threat  to  the  peace."  It  has  been 
said  that  if  you  tell  a  lie  long  enough, 
you  will  begin  to  believe  it.  The  UJJ. 
may  convince  itself  in  time  that  the 
Rhodesian  decision  was  legally  correct, 
but  citizens  from  all  nations  who  believe 
in  honesty  and  f  airplay  can  only  be  nau- 
seated when  the  U.N.  attempts  to  justify 
the  sanctions  on  moral  groimds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  office  has  been  flooded 
with  correspondence  from  irate  citizens 
who  are  simply  appalled,  not  only  about 


the  U.N.  decision,  but  the  willingness  of 
our  Government  to  support  this  exercise 
in  hyprocrisy. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  why 
Great  Britain  sought  the  assistance  of 
the  U.N,  to  bring  Rhodesia  to  its  knees. 
The  government  of  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son had  no  real  choice  but  to  turn  to  the 
U.N.  after  it  failed  to  bully  Rhodesia  into 
giving  up  her  independence.  It  would 
appear  tiiat  with  a  minimum  of  states- 
manship and  diplomacy,  Wilson's  gov- 
ernment could  have  negotiated  a  settle- 
ment with  Rhodesia.  However,  Wilson 
thrust  his  failures  in  the  lap  of  the  UIJ. 
and  the  result  was  to  draw  the  U  JJ.  into 
an  operation  of  sheer  folly. 

The  real  irony  of  this  deplorable  situ- 
ation is  that  the  United  States  gave  its 
full  support  to  Wilson's  move  and  the 
subsequent  imposition  of  the  economic 
sanctions.  This  support  came  at  a  time 
when  it  was  evident  that  the  British  ' 
Government  was  prepared  to  back  a  deal 
by  a  British  concern  to  sell  a  $28  million 
fertilizer  plant  to  Communist  Cuba,  a 
sworn  enemy  of  the  United  States.  And 
of  course  the  British  Government  con- 
tinues, despite  our  protests,  to  trade  with 
the  Communist  government  of  North 
Vietnam,  which  at  this  very  moment  is 
locked  in  a  moji»l  struggle  with  this 
Nation. 

How  long  must  it  be  before  our  Gov- 
ernment stands  up  for  what  is  right? 
Must  we  always  accept  this  hypocritical 
double  standard?  The  voices  of  com- 
monsense  cry  out  for  an  end  to  this  in- 
ternational doubledealing.  No  diplo- 
mat could  possibly  argue  with  a  straight 
face  that  tiny  Rhodesia  is  a  threat  to 
world  peace,  and  yet  Americans  must 
stand  by  while  economic  sanctions  are 
levied  against  a  sovereign  nation  who 
supports  our  policy  in  Vietnam  while  the 
perpetrator  of  those  sanctions.  Great 
Britain,  lends  no  support  to  our  efforts 
in  Vietnam,  and  actually  trades  with  the 
enemy. 

The  implications  of  the  Rhodesian 
situation  are  indeed  grave  and  could 
have  repercussions  throughout  the  world. 
There  are  growing  indications  that 
Africa  might  well  become  the  future 
battlegroimd  for  the  forces  of  the  West- 
em  World  and  communism.  The  newly 
emerging  nations  of  that  continent  have 
clearly  indicated  that  a  break  with  the 
West  is  an  invitation  to  disaster.  And 
disaster  is  Imminent  in  Africa  today. 
Governments  in  Africa  topple  almost 
daily  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  stability  so 
characteristic  of  Western  governments. 
The  Government  of  Rhodesia  is  pro- 
Western  and  it  has  demonstrated  amaz- 
ing economic  and  political  stability.  The 
loss  of  that  Government  to  African  re- 
actionism  could  set  off  a  chain  reaction 
that  would  dwarf  any  failure  in  south- 
east Asia. 

It  Ls  the  duty  of  Congress  to  act  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  Nation  and  in  the 
name  of  world  peace.  We  must  decide 
immediately  to  condemn  the  arbitrary 
and  illegal  sanctions  Imposed  by  the 
U.N.  on  Rhodesia.  To  this  end,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  action  by  the  UJJ.  against 
Rhodesia.  The  resolution  is  for  f airplay 
and  justice.  It  is  not  intended  as  a 
vendetta  against  the  UlT.    But.  I  feel 
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that  Canexeea  can  and  must  do  Its  part 
to  correct  this  Inequity.  To  do  less 
would  be  a  compromise  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Justice. 


I 
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INTERPARLIAMENTARY  tJNION 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time,  at  the  direction  of  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  group  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  Senator  Herman  Talmadge,  and 
as  Its  vice  president,  to  announce  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  meeting  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  U.S.  group  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  for  the  90th 
Congress  will  take  place  on  Monday, 
January  16,  1967,  In  Senate  reception 
room  S-203,  from  10  ajn..  until  noon;  at 
which  time  other  bxismess  will  be  trans- 
acted. ^  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


NPPE  TAKES  STRONG  STAND  ON 
HATCH  ACT 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  appearing  in  the  December 
1966,  issue  of  the  FeUeral  Employee.  It 
discusses  the  "grave  concern"  of  the 
President  of  the  60,000-member  National 
Federation  of  Federal  Employees, 
Nathan  T.  Wolkomir,  over  growing  polit- 
ical pressures  on  Federal  civil  servants 
for  political  campaign  contributions  and 
over  other  evidence  of  failure  to  observe 
both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Hatch 

Act.  „         ,    , 

As  a  member  of  the  new  Commission 
on  Political  Activity  of  Government 
Personnel,  which  is  slated  to  reexamine 
the  Hatch  Act  in  forthcoming  hearings,  I 
would  like  the  House  to  be  advised  of  the 
NFFE's  strong  defense  of  the  Hatch 
Act 
I  Include  the  article  at  this  point  in 

my  remarks:  

p»«siDiarr  Wolkomir's  Statemsnt^NFFE's 
Stbono  Stand  oh  Hatch  Act  Wms  Na- 
tional Attkntion 

In  a  statement  Issued  on  behalf  of  the 
NFFE,  President  Nathan  T.  Wolkomir  re- 
cently expressed  our  organlzaUon's  "grave 
concern"  about  the  growing  pressures  on 
career  employees  for  all-out  partisan  par- 
ticipation In  poUtlcal  campaigns  and  for 
heavy  campaign  contributions. 

At  the  same  time,  he  pointed  out  mount- 
ing evidence  of  violations  of  the  letter  or 
spirit,  or  both,  of  the  Hatch  Act  by  some 
AFL-CIO  Federal  employee  union  leaders. 

The  NFFE  statement  evoked  widespread 
attention  In  leading  news  media.  President 
Wolkomlr's  statement  was  widely  published 
in  print  media  and  also  was  the  subject  of 


numerous  TV  and  radio  news  broadcasts.  In 
addition,  President  Wolkomir  was  Inter- 
viewed on  the  subject  by  both  TV  and  radio 
broadcasters,  resulting  In  a  broad  public  at- 
tention to  this  issue,  io  important  to  NFPK 
members  and  all  career  Federal  employees. 

In  addition.  President  Wolkomir  and  mem- 
bers of  the  NFFE  National  Headquarters  staff 
were  Interviewed  at  our  headquarters  by  a 
staff  representative  in  preparation  for  the 
in-depth  study  of  the  Hatch  Act  which  is  to 
be  made  by  the  newly-named  commission 
authorized  by  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
This  commission  plans  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  Hatch  Act  beginning  in  January  and  the 
NFFE  will  make  a  documented  presentation. 
In  his  public  statement.  President  Wolko- 
mir had  warned  that  the  commission  "un- 
doubtedly" would  be  put  under  severe  pres- 
sure by  some  groups  to  recommend  critical 
weaklng  or  even  outright  repeal  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  which  deals  with  the  poUtlcal  activities 
permitted    public    employees.     He    asserted 
that  "the  NFFE  will  oppose  with   all   the 
power  and  persuasion  at  Its  command  any 
substantial  weakening  of  this  vital  piece  of 
legislation."    He  said  that  there  were  many 
Indications  of  Hatch  Act  Infringements  In 
recent  months  and  "More  In  this  election 
than  In  almost  any  since  enactment  of  the 
Hatch  Political  Activities  Act  back  In  1939. 
"We  view  recent  developments  In  this  area 
with  very  grave  concern,"  President  Wolko- 
mir declared. 

"Violations  of  the  spirit  or  letter,  or  both, 
of  the  Hatch  Act  In  racent  months  have  been 
lncrec£lngly  conspicuous  and  brazen. 

"For  example,  at  conventions  of  various 
AFI^CIO  Federal  employee  unions  there  has 
been  open  and  heavyhanded  solicitation  of 
poUtlcal  campaign  fUnds  for  a  specific  can- 
didate or  candidates. 

"In  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  the  Na- 
tional President  of  a»  APL-CIO  Federal  em- 
ployee union  has  written  a  letter  of  virtual 
endorsement  of  a  candidate  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  letter  which  Is  being 
extensively  reproduced  and  used  in  the 
hard-fought  campaign. 

"This  open  support  was  given  despite  the 
fact  that  the  union  is  composed  of  members 
of  all  political  parties  and  of  none;  that  Its 
members  have  given  their  union  officer  no 
mandate  to  commit  the  union  to  the  for- 
tunes of  any  particular  candidate  and  that 
the  union's  Constitution  emphasizes  Its  non- 
partisan character  and  specifically  forbids 
partisan  poUtlcal  activity  by  Its  officers. 
Moreover,  It  is  understood  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  that  union  is  on  leave  from  his 
Government  Job,  raising  a  further  question 
of  possible  Hatch  Act  violation. 

"Furthermore,  that  union's  Department  of 
Defense  Council  of  lodges  has  formally  pro- 
tested the  National  President's  action  and 
has  called  upon  the  Executive  Council  to 
repudiate  his  endoiBemeht.  But  obviously, 
the  damage  already  has  been  done.  Other 
violations  of  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  Hatch 
Act  might  be  cited. 

"In  some  Federal  employee  union  quarters 
the  goal  seems  to  b«  to  tread  as  close  to  the 
line  as  possible  ...  to  skirt  the  edges  of 
violation  .  .  .  while  In  others  even  more 
flagrant  flouting  of  the  law  and  noee-thumb- 
Ing  of  the  Civil  Sarvlce  Commission  seems 
to  be  finding  growing  favor. 

"The  hazards  Involved  In  all  this  should 
be  \mderstood  by  all  career  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

"Most  Federal  employees  were  not  In  the 
service  before  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act.  But 
the  50-year  old  NFFE  has  a  long  memory  and 
we  are  acutely  aware  of  the  dangerous  pit- 
falls which  lie  directly  along  the  pathway 
which  some  unions  now  seem  bent  on  taking 
their  members. 

"The  Hatch  Act  was  passed  because  of 
100  years  of  accumulated  abuses  which  had 
undermined  the  public  service,  corrupted  It, 
and  victimized  Its  iemployees. 


"Those  who  oppose  the  Hatch  Act  on  tba 
wholly  specious  ground  that  It  makes  so- 
called  'second  class  citizens'  of  career  Federal 
employees  would  soon  change  their  minds  If 
the  Hatch  Act  were  repealed  or  weakened— 
which  la  the  direction  in  which  we  now  are 
trending. 

"Federal  employees  were  primary  targets  of 
partisan  demands  at  every  election.  They 
were  relentlessly  strong-armed  for  campaign 
contributions  with  quotas  for  every  em- 
ployee, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  on  the 
clvU  service  ladder.  Few  If  any  escaped. 
There  were,  moreover,  demands — which  had 
to  be  met  or  the  Job  war  forfeited — for 
partisan  poUtlcal  errands  In  support  of  this 
or  that  candidate.  You  attended  your  man's 
rallies,  you  distributed  his  literature,  you  did 
his  poUtlcal  chores,  you  ponied  up  for  his 
campaign  funds — or  you  felt  the  heat  and 
your  hold  on  your  Job  was  tenuous  whether 
he  won  or  lost ...  or  if  you  failed  to  do  what 
your  man  thought  you  should  do  to  Insure 
his  election  or  his  retention  In  office. 

"The  NFFE  strongly  supported  passage  of 
the  Hatch  Act — as  we  now  oppose  its  weaken- 
ing  because   we   felt   that   the   conditions 

which  It  was  designed  to  correct  had  no  place 
in  a  career  clvU  service  system  In  a  truly 
democratic  society— one  in  which  Federal 
employees  were  to  serve  all  the  people  equally. 
"If  some  Hatch  Act  restrictions  need  modi- 
fication on  the  basis  of  experience  they 
should  be  the  subject  of  careful  study  by  the 
new  commission.  But  above  all  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  destroy  the  protections  af- 
forded by  the  act  under  the  guise  of  'liberal- 
izations'  which  In  effect  will  bring  a  return 
to  past  evils. 

"It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  Federal  em- 
ployees can  exercise  plenty  of  political  muscle 
within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
"Federal  employee  union  members  should 
know  who  their  friends  are  In  Congress  and 
out.  and  to  vote  accordingly  if  they  so  desire. 
They  can  vote  to  keep  their  friends  In  office 
and  they  can  help  to  vote  out  of  office 
politicians  who  have  no  interest  in  a  square 
deal  for  Federal  employees. 

"Moreover,  unions  of  Federal  employees 
have  a  right  and  Indeed  a  duty  to  let  their 
members  know  who  are  their  friends  and 
who  are  not  their  friends.  But  some  mis- 
guided union  leaders  are  playing  directly 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  wish  to  take 
away  from  career  employees  the  protections 
afforded  by  the  Hatch  Act. 

"Career  employees  have  duties  and  obliga- 
tions to  the  whole  people  of  this  country. 
So  do  their  unions.  None  of  these  unions 
has  given  its  leaders  the  right  to  speak  for 
them  or  to  commit  them  politically.  Legis- 
lation affecting  Federal  employees  is  acted 
upon  by  legislators  of  all  political  persua- 
sions. Unions  are  made  up  of  members  of 
all  political  parties.  A  union  leader  who 
ranges  his  organization  on  the  side  of  one 
candidate  compromises  that  union  with  his 
opponents,  and  the  difficulty  Is  compounded 
when  the  union-endorsed  candidate  loses. 
Every  member  of  that  union  stands  to  lose  as 
well. 

"All  career  Federal  employees  should  con- 
sider these  facts  before  falling  for  the  siren 
song  of  unrestrained  partisan  politics. 

"The  Federal  employee  union  leader  who 
thinks  he  can  play  with  this  kind  of  fire  and 
not  bum  himself  and  his  members  Is  In- 
dulging In  the  veriest  kind  of  political  na- 
ivete. He  Is  not  being  'practical'  and  'prag- 
matic' but  rather  he  Is  being  used  and  he  and 
his  members  will  Uve  to  regret  it. 

"Playing  around  with  Hatch  Act  violations, 
or  near-violations,  seems  to  be  an  exciting 
game  to  some  bitten  by  Potomac  fever.  But 
the  record  clearly  shows  that  In  that  direc- 
tion Ues  deep  trouble. 

"If  the  present  trend  is  unhalted  it  could 
result  In  radical  emasculation  of  the  Hitch 
Act.  That  would  mean,  without  any  ques- 
tion, a  catastrophic  setback  for  the  career 
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clvU  service  system  .  .  .  and  for  every  career 
Federal  employee. 

"It  wovild  quickly  and  inevitably  lead  to  a 
return  to  the  wholesale,  devastating  abuses 
of  past  years  .  .  .  abuaea  which  brought  in- 
sistant  demands  from  CJongreaa,  from  em- 
ployees, and  from  the  American  people  for 
effective  remedial  action. 

"The  warning  signs  are  up  and  flying  .  .  . 
and  they  are  calling  more  urgently  for  atten- 
tion at  this  election  than  at  any  in  many 
years.  Career  Federal  employees  and  their 
leaders  wUl  Ignore  these  danger  signals  at 
their  peril." 
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DEFEND  ME  FROM  MY  FRIENDS 

Mr.  HAliL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  years 
ago,  a  Frenchman,  upon  taking  leave  of 
Louis  XIV,  said: 

Defend  me  from  my  friends;  I  can  defend 
myself  from  my  enemies. 

Today,  America  might  say  the  same 
thing  about  President  Charles  de  Gaulle. 
For  a  friend  and  ally  whose  very  life  as 
a  nation  was  bought  at  a  very  dear  cost 
in  American  lives  during  World  War  11, 
France  under  De  Gaulle  suffers  from  a 
case  of  amnesia.  In  Vietnam,  in  NATO, 
m  the  ebb  and  flow  of  U.S.  gold,  and  in 
remarks  to  the  rest  of  the  world  about 
UjS.  policy,  De  Gaulle  seems  determined 
to  build  France  up  by  tearing  the  United 
States  down. 

But  if  France  has  a  short  memory  in 
respect  to  the  close  ties  which  have  al- 
ways bound  our  two  countries,  she  also 
has  a  short  memory  about  her  own  debts 
and  obligations. 

She  seems  to  have  forgotten  her  World 
War  I  debts  to  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  over  $7  billion,  and  is  in  de- 
fault on  principal  and  interest  payments 
In  the  amount  of  almost  $5  billion. 

Since  World  War  H,  the  United  States 
has  granted  France  gross  military  and 
economic  aid  totalling  over  $9  billion. 

In  spite  of  these  obligations,  France, 
apparently  intent  upon  undermining  the 
U.S.  dollar,  has,  since  January  1962, 
withdrawn  $2,866,900  in  gold  from  the 
United  States. 

Therefore,  I  have  today  Introduced 
once  again,  a  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  require  the  Re- 
public of  France  to  make  full  and  prompt 
settlement  with  respect  to  past-due 
amounts — including  principal  and  Inter- 
est— of  Its  World  War  I  indebtedness  to 
the  United  States,  and  such  other  addi- 
tional steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure full  and  timely  settlement  of  fu- 
ture installments  with  regard  to  such  in- 
debtedness. 

I  hope  that  hearings  on  thlsTesolutlon 
win  be  scheduled  to  put  De  Gaulle  on 
notice  that  while  his  memory  may  be 
short,  ours  is  not. 


COMPULSORY    MILITARY    SERVICE 
READJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  Congress  a  so-called  Vietnam-era 
bill  was  considered  in  the  Congress  and 
approved  by  the  other  body.  The  bill 
proposed  to  provide  war  service  veterans' 
benefits  to  all  who  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
incident  on  August  5. 1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously,  the  Congress 
wishes  to  extend  to  Vietnam  veterans 
those  benefits  which  are  not  now  avail- 
able to  them,  the  most  Important  of 
which  are:  first,  disability  compensation 
at  wartime  rates  under  all  circumstances; 
second,  pensions  for  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  deaths;  third, 
burial  allowance  for  expenses  of  burial; 
fourth,  certain  medical  care  benefits  such 
as  drugs  and  therapeutic  devices;  and 
fifth,  automobile  allowances  for  the 
seriously  disabled  veteran. 

The  bill  approved  in  the  other  body 
In  the  89th  Congress  would  accomplish 
this  but  it  was  not  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  Under  the  bill,  benefits  would 
have  been  extended  to  veterans  who  have 
served  since  August  5,  1964,  the  day  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  date  excludes  many  veterans 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  during  periods  of  crisis 
and  conflict.  The  exclusion  comes  about 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  may  not 
have  served  or  have  had  sufBclent  service 
between  dates  used  to  delimit  only  the 
major  conflicts  over  the  past  quarter  of 
Br  ccriturv. 

I  think  we  must  do  better  than  has 
been  done,  heretofore,  in  establishing 
criteria  for  providing  veterans  those 
benefits  earned  by  their  service.  The 
limitation  of  the  criteria  used  In  the 
Vietnam  era  bill  of  last  year  is  evident 
when  it  is  realized  that  casualties  in  the 
Vietnam  struggle  go  back  well  beyond  the 
date  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident. 

Well  over  100  deaths  by  hostile 
acts  were  recorded  in  Vietnam  prior 
to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  date.  The  Armed 
Forces  Expeditionary  Medal  is  granted 
to  all  those  who  have  served  in  the  Army 
in  Vietnam  from  July  1,  1958,  to  the 
present. 

Actually,  since  the  ofBcial  ending  of 
the  Korean  confilct,  hostile  acts  have  oc- 
curred in  places  such  as  Berlin,  Lebanon, 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  Islands,  Taiwan 
Strait,  Congo,  Laos,  Cuba,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  and  Thailand.  More  than 
10  periods  of  service  have  been  desig- 
nated as  campaign  or  expeditionary 
service  since  the  ofQcial  ending  of  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Because  of  this,  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today  to  provide  war  service  benefits 
to  veterans  not  presently  eligible,  pro- 
vides that  such  benefits  will  be  granted 
to  all  veterans  who  serve  during  periods 
of  compulsory  military  service.    My  bill 


would  establish  the  eligibility  of  veterans 
for  wax  service  benefits  who  have  served 
90  days  or  more  since  the  advent  of  com- 
pulsory military  service  in  the  United 
States  and  who  are  not  presently  eligible 
for  such  benefits  under  present  law.  »4y 
bill  proposes  extending  war  service  bene- 
fits to  aU  who  shall  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  periods  of  compulsory  mil- 
itary service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  is  said  of  the  in- 
equities of  the  military  draft.  We  must 
insiu:«  that  service  imder  a  compulsory 
military  service  law  shall  be  as  equitable 
as  may  be  possible.  However,  a  basic  in- 
equity will  persist  so  long  as  a  minority 
of  Americans  must  serve  the  Nation 
under  a  compulsory  military  service  law. 
For  this  reason  the  Congress  must  pro- 
vide readjustment  benefits  to  those  who 
served  during  periods  covered  by  such  a 
law  and  in  this  way  provide  recompense 
in  part  for  those  relatively  few  Ameri- 
cans who  share  the  honor  of  manning 
our  defenses. 

The  extension  of  war  service  benefits 
to  all  who  have  served  during  periods  of 
compulsory  military  service  and  are  not 
eligible  under  present  law  would  provide 
benefits  for  millions  of  veterans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.  Military  service  Is  an  honor  and  a 
duty.  Those  who  are  required  to  per- 
form that  duty  during  periods  of  crisis 
and  confilct  are  entitled  to  receive  those 
readjustment  benefits  that  this  Nation 
has  ai^roved  as  a  partial  recompense 
for  the  service  that  a  few  have  per- 
formed for  the  many. 


STATEMENT  INTRODUCING  VFW 
PENSION  BILL 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnxn 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  89th  Congress  a  pen- 
sion bill  increasing  bensflts  for  1.9  million 
veterans,  widows,  and  children  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  but,  unfortunately, 
failed  of  consideration  in  the  other  body. 
This  failure  to  act  must  be  corrected  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  current  session 
and  to  this  end,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  pension  bill  providing  cost-of-living  In- 
creases for  veterans,  veterans  with  de- 
pendents, widows,  widows  with  children, 
and  children  who  are  presently  receiving 
a  pension  under  Public  Law  86-211. 

The  bill  provides  improvements  which 
will  result  in  Increased  payments  apart 
from  the  cost-of-living  increases  provid- 
ed in  the  bill.  These  changes  are  designed 
to  provide  needed  increases  in  pensions 
for  widows  and  widows  with  children. 
My  bill  also  provides  payment  of  $50 
additional  per  month  for  widows  who  are 
In  need  of  aid  and  attendance.  It  also 
provides  that  every  veteran  will  be  Judged 
to  have  permanent  and  total  disability 
for  pension  purposes  at  age  65. 

The  bill  provides  a  needed  monthly 
rate  Increase  for  Spanish-American  War 
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widows    who     number     approximately 
56,000  and  whose  average  age  is  84  years. 

A  major  improvement  in  the  pension 
system  is  provided  by  $200  Increases  in 
the  income  limitations  which  govern  the 
amount  of  pensions  paid  to  veterans  and 
other  eligibles.  The  increases  in  Income 
limitations  will  be  required  to  compen- 
sate for  social  security  Increases  pro- 
posed for  consideration  by  the  present 
Congress.  Failure  to  raise  income  limi- 
tations mitigates  against  VA  pensioners 
when  social  security  increases  are  made. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  will  act  with  dispatch  to  pass  this 
pension  bill,  which  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  approved  in  the  House 
several  months  ago,  and  that  the  other 
body  will  see  fit  to  approve  the  measure 
without  delay. 

Increases  in  cost-of-living  payments 
are  imperative  to  improve  the  precarious 
situation  facing  many  veterans  and  their 
widows  and  children.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  appreciate  that 
pensions  which  are  to  be  increased  by 
this  bill  are  at  a  mere  subsistence  level 
and  it  is.  therefore,  vital  that  the  cost- 
of-living  increases  provided  imder  the 
bill  be  made  effective  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

I  recommend  this  pension  bill  and  urge 
quick  and  favorable  action. 


THE  LATE  RABBI  MORRIS  TELLER 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  sad  duty  to  annoimce  to  the 
House  the  death  on  November  26.  1966, 
of  Rabbi  Morris  Teller,  who  served  as 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  Monday,  August  9, 1954,  and  who  from 
1933  to  1957  was  the  spiritual  leader  of 
the  South  Side  Hebrew  Congregation, 
7359  Chappel  Avenue,  Chicago,  in  the 
district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Rabbi  Teller  was  one  of  my  dearest 
friends.  He  was  the  gentlest  of  men  and 
his  human  imderstanding  was  limitless. 
He  was  a  master  of  the  written  and  the 
spoken  word.  His  passing  is  a  blow  to 
Chicago  and  especially  the  South  Side 
community  to  which  he  contributed  so 
vastly  from  his  wealth  of  spiritual  values. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  the  opening  week 
of  the  90th  Congress  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  to  include  the  prayer  offered  in 
this  Chamber  on  August  9,  1954,  by 
Rabbi  Morris  Teller,  as  follows: 

Ova  Heavenly  Father,  In  these  eoul-stlrrlng 
times  we  need  Thy  guidance  and  Thy  bless- 
ing. Serious  Is  the  challenge  that  freedom- 
loving  America  faces.  We  seek  peace  but  we 
must  muster  all  available  forces  to  safeguard 
life  and  Uberty  from  possible  onslaughts  of 
godless,  ruthless,  unprincipled  aggressors.  We 
must  develop  superior  military  might  and 
diplomatic  dexterity.  But  we  must  also  be 
filled  with  Thy  holy  spirit.  To  win  friends 
among  wavering  nations  and  to  Influence 
those  that  are  on  our  side  to  continue  to  side 
with  us  we  must  manifest  by  our  own  right- 


eous conduct  the  superiority  of  the  American 
way  of  thinking  and  living. 

Bless  Thou  our  glorious  land,  our  leaders 
and  representatives.  Endow  them  with  in- 
sight and  foresight,  religious  faith,  and  moral 
fortitude.  May  America  imder  God  remain 
a  citadel  of  freedom  tnd  a  watchtower  from 
which  rays  of  light  and  hope  shall  be  beamed 
to  those  who  are  now  living  In  darkness  and 
dfspair. 

fasten  the  day  when  the  millennial  hope 
of  universal,  lasting  peace  will  prevail 
throughout  the  world  with  Justice  and  free- 
dom for  aU  people.     Amen. 

Rabbi  Teller,  born  in  Philadelphia, 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Jewish  Theologi- 
cal Semdnary.  He  also  did  postgraduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Chicago's  Di- 
vinity School. 

Before  going  to  the  South  Side  He- 
brew Congregation  he  was  a  rabbi  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  a  B'Nai  Bezelel  in 
Chicago. 

In  1954  he  was  chosen  to  open  Con- 
gress with  a  prayer.  In  1956  he  received 
the  Golden  Age  Hall  of  Fame  citation 
from  the  Jewish  Community  Center  of 
Chicago. 

Rabbi  Teller  was  former  president  of 
the  Allied  Jewish  School  Board,  the  Chi- 
cago Rabbinical  Association,  the  Chicago 
Region  Rabbinical  Assembly  of  America, 
and  the  South  Shore  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion. 

He  was  a  member  of  Zionist  Organiza- 
tions of  America,  B'nai  B'rith,  the  South 
Shore  Commission,  and  the  Masons. 

He  leaves  his  widow,  Nellie,  and  a  son, 
Sheldon. 

BIRTHDAY  SALUTATION  TO 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHAD 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  pKiInt  in  the  Record  and 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  African  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  take  pleasure  once  again  in  extending 
good  wishes  to  the  people  of  the  Republic 
of  Chad  who  celebrate  their  independ- 
ence day  on  January  11. 

Chad  is  one  of  the  former  French  ter- 
ritories which  since  becoming  independ- 
ent in  1960  have  bravely  struggled 
against  extreme  economic  and  social  dif- 
ficulties. While  still  dependent  upon 
assistance  from  France  and  the  European 
Economic  Community,  many  of  these 
countries  have  exercised  responsible 
leadership  on  the  international  scene,  in- 
cluding playing  an  active  and  construc- 
tive role  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  welcomes  the  friendship  of 
these  nations  and  appreciates  the  sup- 
port and  understanding  they  have  given 
our  policies.  We  on  our  part  are  aiding 
them  in  their  courageous  efforts  toward 
development. 

On  the  occasion  of  Chad's  anniversary 
celebration  let  us  express  our  admiration 
for  the  millions  of  people  throughout 
Africa  who  are  demonstrating,  with  their 
daily  hard  work,  how  much  their  inde- 


pendence means  to  them.  We  wish  them 
peaceful  progress  toward  a  happy  and 
prosperous  life. 

On  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  I  extend  good  wishes  to 
President  Francois  Tombalbaye,  of  Chad, 
and  warm  personal  greetings  to  Chad's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  His 
Excellency  Boukar  Abdoul. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  be  commended  on  the  forceful 
state  of  the  Union  address  he  delivered 
last  night.  I  know  all  Members  and  in- 
deed, all  Americans  applaud  his  deter- 
mination that  the  American  people  shall 
not  be  found  wanting  at  this  crucial 
point  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  and 
the  world. 

The  President  last  evening  pointed  the 
way  for  us  in  this  Congress.  He  has  told 
us  of  his  resolve  that  we  shall  meet  our 
commitments  at  home  and  abroad.  I 
believe  that  this  is  also  a  resolve  that 
most  Americans  share. 

As  the  President  recommends,  there 
are  programs  to  be  improved  and 
strengthened.  This  I  trust  will  be  done. 
There  are  new  suggestions,  ideas  and 
policies  to  be  debated  and  discussed.  I 
am  confident  this  will  be  done. 

The  President  haslet  before  us  a  chal- 
lenging program.  It  is  a  program  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  want  and  need. 
The  Congress  should  endorse  and  support 
his  efforts  to  improve  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, to  increase  social  security  bene- 
fits and  improve  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, to  continue  the  effort  we  have 
made  to  control  air  pollution,  to  bring 
about  election  reform,  and  to  continue 
our  attack  on  crime.  I  am  sure  the 
Congress  will  meet  its  responsibility  in 
giving  the  most  careful  and  urgent  atten- 
tion to  the  President's  proposal  for  a 
temporary  surcharge  on  corporate  and 
individual  income  taxes  to  better  enable 
us  to  properly  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people  at  home  while  carrying  on  our 
great  burden  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  great  message.  I  hope  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  act  quickly 
on  these  proposals  so  vital  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  wonder  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  can  tell  us  about  the  pro- 
gram for  the  balance  of  this  week,  if  he 
has  anything  in  mind  or  if  we  are  going 
to  meet  tomorrow  and  adjourn  over  or 
whatever  the  situation  may  be. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  So  far  as  I  know  that  is 
the  situation;  it  is  planned  to  meet  only 
for  the  purpose  of  adjourning  over  to 
meet  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 


SAN  FELIPE  DIVISION,  CENTRAL 
VALLEY   PROJECT 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bir.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  Introduced  legislation  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral construction  of  San  Felipe  division 
of  the  Central  Valley  project.  I  have 
been  joined  In  sponsoring  this  project  by 
three  of  my  California  colleagues,  the 
Honorable  B.  P.  Sisk,  the  Honorable  Don 
Edwards,  and  the  Honorable  Burt  Tal- 

COTT. 

This  proposed  division  has  had  long 
and  careful  study  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  under  the  authority  of  a 
bill  sponsored  by  our  late  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Clair  Engle  and  me.  Cost  of 
the  study  has  been  shared  equally  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  a  local  public 
agency.  It  has  been  cleared  by  all  levels 
of  government  Including  the  White 
House  and  the  Budget  Bureau. 

When  completed  the  project  will  fea- 
ture a  10.3-mile  tunnel  which  will  take 
water  from  the  San  Luis  Dam  and  divert 
it  across  a  part  of  the  coastal  range  to 
four  counties  of  central  California.  Ap- 
proximately 2  miles  of  the  tunnel  have 
already  been  completed  under  author- 
ization of  the  San  Luis  project  since  it 
would  have  been  virtually  impossible  to 
construct  the  inlet  and  first  reaches  of 
the  timnel  once  the  San  Luis  Dam  was 
filled. 

In  introducing  this  bill  we  recognize 
that  the  legislation  does  not  in  its  present 
form  address  itself  to  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  how  to  apply  the  acreage  limita- 
tion provisions  of  reclamation  law  to  this 
project  where  much  of  the  project  water 
is  to  be  percolated  undergroimd  and  co- 
mingled  with  non-Federal  ground  water 
resources.  We  believe  the  matter  should 
be  fully  considered  by  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  in  the  course 
of  its  hearings.  Some  guideline  for  the 
application  of  excess  lands  provisions  to 
the  unique  physical  situation  of  the  San 
Felipe  division  should  be  developed  and 
provided  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  committee  imder  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
Chairman  Wayne  Aspinall,  is  best  quali- 
fied to  develop  it. 


unanimously  approved  calling  upon  our 
Government  to  exert  its  effort  and  infiu- 
ence  to  bring  about  an  amelioration  of 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  resolution  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  full  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  or  the  Milwattkee  Jewish  Con- 

rESENCE    ON    SOVXET    JEWBT    IkfASS    PSOTEST 

Rallt,  December  11, 1968,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Whereas,  three  million  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
are  threatened  with  spiritual  and  cultural 
extinction  because  of  the  denial  of  their 
rights  to  develop  a  religious,  cultural  and 
community  life;  and 

Whereas,  there  has  been  an  ofBdal  use  of 
anti-Semitism  to  scapegoat  Jews  for  the 
social  and  economic  ills  of  the  n.S.S.R.;  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
U.S.SJl.  to  refuse  to  allow  the  reunification 
of  Jewish  families  torn  by  the  Nazi  holo- 
caust; and 

Whereas,  Jews  have  been  denied  equality 
with  citizens  of  other  religions  and  national- 
ities in  the  U.S.S.R.;  Now,  therefore, 

Be  it  Resolved:  That  we,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Milwaukee  Jewish  Community, 
assembled  here  today,  call  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  urge  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  permit  fully  the 
free  exercise  of  reUgion  and  the  pursuit  of 
culture  by  Jews,  and  all  others,  within  Its 
borders. 


MILWAUKEE  JEWISH  CONFERENCE 
ON  SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 11, 1966,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  Mil- 
waukee Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  held 
a  mass  protest  rally  to  express  their 
strong  protest  against  the  discrimina- 
tions leveled  at  the  Jewish  community 
of  the  Soviet  Union.    A  resolution  was 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ctrsxisl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  two  bills,  one  of  general 
application  and  the  other  a  private  bill 
dealing  with  our  inunlgration  laws.  Both 
of  these  proposals  act  in  the  field  of  the 
waiver  of  the  2-year  foreign  residence 
requiremmt  for  those  who  are  in  this 
country  as  exchEUige  visitors. 

I  agree  with  the  basic  philosophy  of  our 
exchange  program;  namely,  that  visitors 
who  come  to  this  ooimtry  as  exchange 
students  are  here  to  learn  a  skill  which 
they  can  take  back  to  their  home  country 
for  the  use  of  that  country  and  its  people. 
I  believe  it  would  undermine  this  impor- 
tant program  if  we  were  to  be  too  liberal 
in  allowing  those  who  have  come  to  this 
country  to  remain  here  and  thus  to  de- 
prive their  native  countries  of  their  tal- 
ents. Nevertheless,  this  should  not  be 
an  infiexible  rule  and,  indeed,  some  ex- 
ceptions to  it  have  been  developed.  There 
are  exceptions  in  two  specific  areas,  one 
where  the  2-year  foreign  residence  would 
create  an  extreme  hardship  on  a  citizen 
of  this  country  or  an  alien  here  on  a  iier- 
manent  resident  visa  and  the  second  is  in 
the  case  in  which  some  governmental 
agency  will  sponsor  the  specific  individ- 
ual because  of  their  need  of  him  in  the 
agency's  work. 

What  I  am  suggesting  today  in  my  gen- 
eral law  is  that  a  further  area  of  excep- 
tion be  recognized.  Basically  it  would 
permit  those  who  have  come  to  this  coun- 
try as  exchange  visitors  to  remain  here 


without  having  to  reside  in  a  foreign 
country  for  2  years  when,  due  to  a  change 
in  their  home  coimtry,  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous or  impossible  for  them  to  return. 
Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  would 
be  in  the  case  of  an  exchange  student  in 
this  country  from  Cuba  at  the  time  of  the 
rise  of  Castro  to  power  in  that  country. 
To  order  one  outspokenly  anti-Commu- 
nist to  return  home  in  such  a  circimi- 
stance  might  mean  his  death.   As  the  law 
presently  reads  it  does  not  require  that 
the  exchange  visitor  return  to  his  native 
country  for  this  2  years  of  foreign  resi- 
dence.  It  permits  him  to  go  to  any  other 
cooperating   coimtry    in   the   program. 
The  theory  of  the  exchange  program  is  to 
permit  the  native  country  to  benefit  by 
the  training  given  one  of  its  citizens.    I 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  harmful  to 
our  program  of  exchange  education  if  we 
were  to  say  that  when  the  person  cannot 
return  to  his  native  country  he  wiU  not 
be  forced  to  go  to  some  third  coimtry 
where  he  has  no  roots  simply  because  we 
feel  that  our  exchange  program  is  better 
served  by  helping  his  native  land.   When 
these  visitors  cannot  return  to  the  coun- 
try of  which  they  are  citizens  and  their 
skills  can  be  used  in  this  country,  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  could  not  retain  them 
in  the  United  States  to  benefit  by  the 
training  which  they  have  had. 


DR.  LEO  HSUEH 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Rxcoss 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  frwn 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sec- 
ond bill  I  am  reintroducing  is  one  which 
fits  into  the  general  principle  of  my  pro- 
posal to  amend  the  present  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  regarding  the  waiver 
of  the  2-year  foreign  residence  require- 
ment in  certain  hardship  cases  such  as 
that  of  Dr.  Leo  Hsueh. 

Dr.  Hsueh  is  a  native  of  China,  who 
fled  from  the  Chinese  mainland  at  the 
time  of  the  Communist  takeover  of  that 
country.  Since  that  time,  Dr.  Hsueh 
has  been  traveling  throughout  the 
world — with  roots  in  no  land.  He  came 
to  this  country  on  an  exchange  progvam 
from  West  Germany.  He  has  no  coun- 
try to  which  he  could  return.  This  is  one 
example  in  which  I  believe  the  general 
policy  which  I  have  mentioned  previously 
today  could  well  be  applicable.  There 
are  others  and  I  have  sponsored  private 
legislation  for  a  number  of  these  »ln- 
dividuals.  However,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  make  a  general  excep- 
tion in  this  area  and  leave  determination 
in  the  individual  cases  to  the  proper  ad- 
ministering authorities. 


GOV.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER,  FIRST 
SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR 
TRADE    NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ctjrtis]  may  extend 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  his  abso- 
lute Integrity  and  insistence  on  scholar- 
ship, regardless  of  its  outcome  or  whom 
it  affected,  were  among  the  qualities 
Oov.  Christian  A.  Herter  brought  to  his 
post  as  the  first  special  representative 
for  trade  negotiations  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  When  Governor 
Herter  died  on  December  30,  1966.  the 
Nation  lost  one  of  its  leading  statesmen. 

I  was  privileged  to  work  closely  with 
Governor  Herter  in  my  role  as  congres- 
sional delegate  for  trade  negotiations 
during  his  tenure  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  His  contribution  in  his 
last  appointment  was,  I  believe,  perhaps 
his  greatest.  His  full  recognition  of  the 
need  for  an  independent  trade  adviser  to 
the  President  was  complimented  by  the 
evolution  under  his  guidance  of  a  new 
structure  of  decisionmaking  In  the  trade 
areft.  one  that  utilized  the  knowledge  of 
American  business  and  labor  and  will 
remain  as  a  pattern  for  the  future  sound 
conduct  of  international  economic  policy 
In  a  world  ever  more  closely  intercon- 
nected. His  capabilities  were  equal  to 
the  demanding  task  of  representing  the 
United  States  in  the  extremely  difficult 
and  controversial  Kennedy  round  trade 
negotiations  at  Geneva,  a  task  which 
was  a  considerable  personal  sacrifice  but 
which  he  felt  he  must  complete. 

Governor  Herter  represented  at  Its 
best  enlightened,  responsible  Republi- 
can Internationalism.  His  careful  use 
of  the  substantial  powers  delegated  to 
him,  his  steady  guidance  and  states- 
manship will  be  severely  missed  by  the 
U.S.  delegation  for  trade  negotiations  in 
this  hlstorymaklng  year  in  the  U.S. 
reciprocal  trade  program. 


THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMICS  OP  1967 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbroor]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  current  interest  regarding  the 
economic  health  of  the  Nation  at  the 
present  time,  I  believe  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Pierre  A.  Rlnfret,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  head  of  the 
economics  division  of  the  Lionel  D.  Edle 
b  Co.,  Inc.,  is  Informative  and  therefore 
include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Trs  Political  Economics  of  1967 
(By  Dr.  Pierre  A.  Rlnfret,  cbalrman  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  head  of  the  eco- 
nomics division,  Lionel  D.  Edle  &  Ck>.,  Inc., 
November  1, 1960.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 
Gentlemen:    The   year   1966 — the  balance 
of  this  year — and  the  year  1967  will  be  more 
shaped  by  political  and  military  considera- 
tions than  by  economic  considerations.    The 
trend  of  business,  the  direction  of  business, 
the  level  of  business  wUl  be  shaped  more 
Blcnlflcantly  by  political  desires  and  by  mili- 


tary desires  than  by  pure  economic  desires. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  going  to 
spend  some  time  on  what  you  might  call 
political  economics  because  I  think  the  mes- 
sage Is  coming  throvigh  loud  and  clear  about 
what  Is  happening  bx  this  country.  I  will 
say  this  to  you  In  advance.  Economic  deci- 
sion In  1967  win  be  superseded  by  political 
decisions.  All  economic  decisions  will  be 
secondary  to  p>olltlcal  motivation.  This  In- 
cludes the  elections  this  November  and.  If 
you  might  begin  to  ttilnk  of  It,  the  elections 
of  the  year  1968.  Political  considerations 
will  dominate  over  economic  considerations. 

Today,  the  Federal  Government  is  acting 
from  three  to  six  months  behind  the  eco- 
nomic facts  In  the  eoonomic  moves  it  makes. 
I  call  this  the  "Relerson  Syndrome"  after 
economist  Roy  Relerton.  It  Is  a  simple  con- 
cept which  says  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  act  only  after  the  facts.  It  re- 
minds me  of  a  simple  parallel.  The  Govern- 
ment Is  driving  a  car  down  the  road  of  the 
economy  watching  its  rear  view  mirror,  which 
is  the  unemployment  spectre,  rather  than 
looking  ahead  to  the  road  of  Inflation  which 
Is  developing.  It  is  more  concerned  about 
what  Is  behind  It  than  It  Is  with  what  Is  in 
front  of  It.  The  Relerson  Syndrome  is  not 
only  true  of  the  Ualted  States  but,  much 
more  important.  It  Is  true  In  the  United 
Kingdom  today  and,  rather  surprisingly.  Is 
becoming  significantly  true  In  the  country  of 
Germany.  And  you  have  the  politicians  act- 
ing after  the  facts — and  after  quite  a  bit  of 
time  has  passed,  rather  than  in  advance. 
You  might  say  It  this  way.  The  enthusiasm 
for  stimulating  an  eipanslon  Is  not  matched 
by  a  willingness  to  restrain  an  expansion. 
We  see  enthusiasm  to  stimulate;  reluctance 
to  restrain.     And  I  tblnk  this  Is  critical. 

And  this  brings  m*  to  several  basic  points. 
Every  day  the  Federal  Government  is  a  more 
Important  factor  in  our  dally  lives  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  from  a  dollar  stand- 
point it  gets  bigger  and  bigger  and  because 
we  are  able  to  see  every  day  of  the  week  that 
what  it  does  has  meaning  to  us  not  only  as 
a  nation  but  as  Individuals,  there  has  been 
a  natural  turning  toward  Washington  for 
economic  forecasts.  And  more  and  more 
people  look  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
say  what  they  think  is  going  to  happen  In  the 
American  economy.  I  don't  know  if  you 
realize  It  but  two  months  ago  Mr.  Johnson 
took  a  very  straightforward  p)osltlon  on  the 
1967  economy.  He  aald  one  fact — that  Gross 
National  Product  In  1967  will  be  up  $50  bil- 
lion over  1966.  Now  in  my  book  If  you  are 
talking  $740  to  $790  that's  a  7%  Increase  in 
the  American  economy  which  the  President 
decided  last  July.  This  forecast  was  not 
made  on  the  basis  of  economic  facts.  It  was 
In  reality  a  statemact  of  political  position. 
One  of  the  founders  of  our  company  used  to 
tell  me  "Tou  know,  Pierre,  no  one  cries  'rot- 
ten flsh'  on  Friday.  No  one  cries  anything 
except  expansion  prior  to  an  election."  And 
the  best  example  of  this,  as  you  may  re- 
member, was  In  the  Pall  of  1960,  when  Mr. 
Nixon  was  running  for  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  In  October  unemployment  in 
the  United  States  Went  up  400.000  actual. 
And  Mr.  Nixon  at  that  time  was  asked  if  the 
United  States  was  going  Into  a  recession  and 
he  said  "of  course  not.  The  United  States 
Is  In  a  period  of  djmamlc  expansion."  There 
was  one  little  flaw  In  that.  The  recession 
had  started  In  March,  1960,  and  here  he  was 
talking  about  a  recession  that  wasn't  going 
to  come,  and  In  fact,  a  country  that  was  con- 
tinuing to  expand.  What  I  am  saying  to  you 
Is  this:  All  economic  statements  by  the  Ad- 
ministration at  this  time  are  statements 
largely  Influenced  by  political  belief  and  not 
statements  of  econotnlc  analysis. 

Now,  this  brings  me  to  a  key  subject — not 
the  only  one  but  a  critical  one.  What  Is  the 
outlook  for  capital  investment  In  the  United 
States.  I've  had  a  lot  of  fun  In  the  last  three 
or  four  weeks  of  dodging,  if  you  will,  arrows, 
barbs,  bullets,  you  jx&tni  It,  on  the  subject 


of  capital  Investment  In  the  United  States. 
As  you  may  know,  every  September  now  for 
fourteen  years  we've  gone  out  and  asked  a 
broad  sample  of  American  Indiistry  "How 
much  are  you  going  to  spend  on  capital  ex- 
penditures next  year?"  We  ask  them  "How 
much  will  you  spend  on  capital  expenditures 
next  year  in  the  United  States  and  how  much 
wlU  you  spend  on  capital  expenditures 
abroad?"  This  Is  the  first  survey  of  capital 
spending  and  covers  roughly  55%  of  all  the 
dollars  actually  spent  by  Industry  In  the 
United  States.  We  think  this  Is  a  good  sam- 
ple from  a  statistical  point  of  view.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  all  over  this  country 
by  some  eminent  economists  that  our  siirvey 
covers  only  otir  clients.  Now  I'd  like  to  re- 
join to  that.  First  of  all,  that  would  be  a 
good  sample.  But,  second  of  all,  it  Is  not 
true.  We  don't  cover  only  our  clients.  In 
fact,  you  may  be  amused  to  know  that  the 
companies  we  have  the  hardest  time  getting 
answers  from  are  our  cUents.  We  cover  a 
broad  spectrum  of  American  Industry.  Third 
of  all,  this  survey  Is  not  a  forecast.  We  ate 
reporting  to  you  what  Industry  says  to  us. 
Now,  If  Industry  Is  lying,  the  figures  are  go- 
ing to  be  wrong.  But  industry  doesn't  lie. 
Industry  does  change  Its  mind.  And  you 
know,  after  all.  If  econonUsts  can  change 
their  minds,  Industry  can,  too. 

Our  survey  Is  the  first  available  survey  of 
capital  spending  in  the  United  States.  It's 
got  fifteen  months  built  into  It.  McOraw- 
Hill  Is  thirteen  months  In  advance.  The 
American  Government  does  Its  survey  In 
March  for  the  next  nine  months  and  then 
wonders  why  they  get  better  results  than 
private  Industry  which  does  their  surveys 
months  earlier.  Well,  why  am  I  bringing  this 
all  out?  I  am  bringing  this  out  to  face  up  to 
a  very  simple  fact  that  many  people  looked 
at  our  results  for  1967  and  either  disbelieved 
them  or,  if  they  didn't  disbelieve  them.  Im- 
mediately began  to  cast  doubt  on  the  validity 
of  the  survey.  Why  are  they  upset?  They 
are  upset  for  one  reason.  Capital  Investment 
In  1967  according  to  the  results  of  the  survey 
will  be  up  3%.  In  1966  capital  spending  was 
up  17%;  In  1965  capital  spending  was  up 
15%.  Is  3%  going  to  be  right?  Is  it  going 
to  be  4%  or  5%  or  6%  or  2%?  It  could  be. 
Does  the  survey  give  you  an  exact  number?  . 
No.  And  anybody  that's  ever  heard  me  talk 
over  the  past  six  years  knows  that  Tve  taken 
that  position  consistently.  What  does  the 
survey  say?  The  survey  says  one  critical  fact. 
The  boom  in  capital  spending  Is  over.  It  Is 
finished.  Big  Increases  are  no  longer  In  the 
works.  It  also  says  It  will  be  very  hard  for 
American  Industry  to  raise  capital  Investment 
beyond  the  first  quarter  of  1987.  If  you  take 
a  3%  Increase  over  this  year's  figure  of  $61 
billion — 3%  would  give  you  $63  billion  for 
next  year  and  the  first  quarter  of  1967  will 
be  $64  Vi  billion.  So  either  you  are  going 
down  by  quarters  in  1967  or,  ea  a  minimum, 
you  will  stabilize.  And  this  means  the  boom 
Is  over.  And  I  think  this  Is  critical.  It  is 
not  realized  in  the  United  States  that  in  fact 
the  last  four  years  have  been  carried  by  the 
capital  expenditure  sector.  Let  me  make  one 
point  to  you.  You  take  the  Index  of  Indus- 
trial Production  for  capital  goods.  You  take 
it  In  1961  in  mid-year.  It  was  110.  In  the 
middle  of  1966  It  was  185,  a  seventy-five  per- 
centage point  expansion  from  1961  to  1966  In 
five  years.  Seventy-five  per  cent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  capital  goods  In  five  years. 

Now  you've  got  to  admit  that's  pretty  good. 
Consumer  goods  In  the  same  period  went 
from  110  to  145 — a  thirty-five  percentage 
point  expansion.  What  has  not  been  realized 
Is  that  the  American  boom  since  1961  has 
been  primarily  the  result  of  a  boom  in  capital 
Investment.  And  in  particular  the  last  two 
years  have  hinged  on  this  critical  area.  And 
I  am  very  simple-minded.  If  the  boom  In 
capital  Investment  Is  over,  the  implication 
is  clear  that  the  resounding  boom  for  the 
entire  American  economy  In  fact  is  over.  The 
rate  of  growth  is  going  to  slow  down.    The 


acceleration  Is  coming  to  a  close.  We  are  en- 
tering a  stabilization  period  in  this  key  area. 
How  one  of  the  interesting  things  about  this 
Is  that  this  is  not  only  true  for  the  United 
States  but  Is  also  true  for  Europe,  particularly 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  I  will 
let  you  read  the  implications  into  the  money 
market  situation.  If  Investment  Is  dropping 
m  the  three  critical  industrial  countries 
simultaneously.  I  think  what  it  means  for  the 
money  markets  U  obvious.  But  It  means 
something  else.  Here's  what's  interesting 
about  the  United  Kingdom.  They've  got  a 
Relerson  Syndrome  which  is  imbellevable. 

Here's  what  the  "Economist"  says  about 
the  Relerson  Syndrome  for  the  United  King- 
dom. "The  real  tragedy  Is  that  the  downturn 
eeems  to  be  concentrated  most  heavUy  on  the 
capital  Investment  that  the  country  needs 
the  most.  This  Is  an  exercise  In  debUltation, 
not  in  economic  restraint."  And  on  Germany 
the  "Economist"  says  the  latest  surveys  in 
Germany  raise  the  question  whether  the 
trend  toward  slightly  greater  toughness  in 
Germany's  fiscal  policy  may  not  be  about  to 
take  effect  at  the  wrong  time.  The  United 
Kingdom  squeezed  after  the  fact,  Germany 
squeezed  after  the  fact,  and  I  will  take  a 
wager  that  there  Is  a  high  Ukellhood  that  the 
United  State*  wUl  impose  a  tax  Increase  In 
1967  to  stop  the  boom  of  1966.  And  I'm  dead 
serious.  And  U  they  do.  If  we  get  a  tax  In- 
crease m  1967,  I  wiU  take  wagers  from  you 
that  It  will  come  right  out  of  capital  invest- 
ment and,  In  fact.  It  will  squeeze  the  economy 
with  a  vengeance  and  I  would.  In  fact,  lower 
our  own  economic  sights  on  1967  If  there  Is 
a  corporate  tax  increase.  It  Is  interesting 
that  no  one  talks  about  stopping  consump- 
tion. Oh  no!  Vou  stop  Investment.  After 
ftU,  you  get  more  productivity  out  of  con- 
sumption. You  don't  get  anything  out  of  In- 
vestment.   (Quote  end  quote.) 

And  we  wUl,  In  fact,  take  it  right  out  of 
Investment  and  we  won't  take  It  out  of  con- 
sumption. And  If  that's  what  happens,  I 
take  a  very  simple  position.  A  tax  Increase 
In  1967  would  turn  ua  more  bearish  on  the 
economy  of  1967.  What  are  some  of  the  rea- 
sons that  they're  talking  about  a  tax  Increase 
now?  Why  did  the  Undersecretary  of  the 
Treasury  last  night  allude  to  the  fact  that 
we  may  need  a  tax  increase.  You  may  be  in- 
terested in  some  of  the  Ideas  that  are  cir- 
culating these  days.  They  are  rather  intrigu- 
ing. One :  Raise  taxes  now  so  you  can  lower 
them  Just  as  much  in  the  Fall  of  1967  as  you 
move  Into  the  1968  election  campaign.  Two: 
n  you  raise  them  now,  you  have  greater  lee- 
way at  a  later  date  to  raise  government 
spending.  So  what  I'm  saying  to  you,  and 
rm  not  being  vicious  or  sarcastic,  I'm  saying 
the  economics  are  being  subverted  to  politi- 
cal considerations. 

Now.  let's  go  to  another  important  area. 
Let's  talk  al>out  the  critical  area  which  as 
no  one  knows  much  about  Including  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  namely,  the  subject  of 
government  spending  for  defense.  This  Is  a 
fascinating  subject.  You  know,  they  think 
economists  are  bad  forecasters.  I  want  to 
tell  you  we'll  stand  up  to  anybody  In  the 
Department  of  Defense.  There  are  two  com- 
batants in  the  United  States  right  now. 
There  is  the  Secreta-y  of  Defense  and  then 
there  is  a  Senator  called  Stennls.  And  Sen- 
ator Stennls  doesn't  like  Secretary  of  Defense 
MacNamara,  to  say  the  least.  Senator 
Stennls  last  September  said  defense  spend- 
ing in  1966  calendar  year  would  be  up  $10 
billion.  And,  after  all.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Is  a  computer  man  and  he  knew 
better.  He  said  It  would  be  up  $2  billion. 
Now  you  know  who  was  right.  The  poUt- 
Ican  was  right  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  wrong.  You  may  remember  we  had  a 
Joke.  We  said  what  does  an  economist  do 
when  the  Senator  who  was  In  charge  of  the 
appropriations  says  plus  $10  billion,  the 
Secretary  said  plus  two — ten  and  two  are 
twelve,  you  divide  by  two,  defense  Is  going 
up  $6  bllUon.    So  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is, 


of  course.  It  actually  wlU  have  gone  up  $10 
bUUon  this  year.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
now  says  the  Vietnamese  spending,  In  fact. 
wUl  not  rise  as  rapidly  in  the  future  as  It  has 
In  the  past. 

Well,  I  believe  In  following  the  track  record. 
If  we  may  be  permitted  a  plug— you  know, 
if  you  find  a  good  Investment  cotinsel  you 
stick  with  him.    If  he  Isnt  any  good,  you 
know  what  do  so  with  him.    If  you  find  a 
good  forecaster  for  defense,  you  stick  with 
him.    The  Senator  is  the  best  defense  fore- 
caster In  the  United  States.     And  he  says 
defense  is  going  up  to  $10  to  $12  billion.    He 
says  we'll  put  600,000  troops  In  Vietnam  by 
mid  '67:  600,000  troops  by  the  end  of  1967. 
And,    Incidentally,    he    said    there    are    not 
328.000  troops  In  Vietnam  right  now.    There 
are  380,000.    And  you  ask  Where's  the  dif- 
ference?   Secretary  of  Defense  says  328,000; 
Senator  Stennls  says  380,000.    The  answer  Is 
that  the  Senator  includes  60,000  troops  in  the 
Navy  and  you  have  to  admit  if  you're  in  the 
Navy  you  want  to  be  included.    At  least  you 
think  you're  part  of  the  action!    So  I  believe 
the  Senator.     And  I'm  going  to  ride  with 
the  Senator  and  that's  my  war  assumption. 
But  not  only  is  defense  spending  going  up. 
While  the  Federal  Government  is  calling  for 
restraints  In  all  sectors  It.  of  course,  hero- 
ically marches  on  to  Increase  Federal  spend- 
ing for  essential  and  non-essential  programs. 
Did  you  know  that  Mrs.  Johnson's  beautl- 
flcatlon  program  costs  us  $100  million  a  year 
for   shrubbery?     You    ought   to   go   in    the 
gardening   business — I   mean   this   seriously. 
We  &ie  spending  at  the  annual  rate — ^Federal 
spending  for  defense  In  the  QNP  accounts 
this  year  will  be  up  f  10  billion;  non-defense 
win  be  up  $4  billion  In  the  Government;  and. 
of  course,  the  State  and  local  wtU  be  up 
approximately  $6  billion.    That's  a  smaU  In- 
crease of  $20  blUlon  in  government  spend- 
ing.    In  1967  It  win  probably  be  something 
like  $12   billion,  $6  bllUon  and  $6  binion 
which  will  give  you  something,  if  my  num- 
bers  are  right,   of   about  $24   bllUon   more. 
That  Is  m  my  government  spending  forecast. 
This  leaves  us  with  two  offsetting  sectors. 
You  have   government  spending  like  crazy 
and   you   have   private   capital   Investments 
stabilizing  to  possibly  going  down. 

And  let's  look  at  the  other  areas  of  capital 
Investment.    I  wont  get  Into  a  long  tirade 
on  what's  going  on  In  housing  but  I'll  merely 
say  one  thing  to  you.    If  you  think  housing 
has  gone  down,  you  ain't  seen  nothing  yet! 
We  think   that  the  rate  of  housing   starts 
which  Is  currently  running  around  1,075.000 
vtUI   between  now  and  next  July   at  some 
month  get  down  to  as  low  as  a  600,000  to 
700.000  annual  rate.    Who's  got  any  money 
for  mortgages  these  days?     You  name  me  an 
Insurance  company  that  Is  committing  big 
money  In  the  private  home  building  market. 
The  sam"  Is  true  of  savings  and  loan  com- 
panies.   This  means  that  the  basic  source 
of  money  to  the  mortgage  market  is.  In  fact, 
drying  up.     And  housing  will  cool  down  with 
It    and    so   will   the   demand    for    consumer 
durable  goods.     What's  a  house?     You  know, 
I  tease  my  wife.    A  house  Is  a  nagging  wife 
and  two  screaming  kids.     But  a  house   Is 
many   other   things.     A   house   to   an   econ- 
oml.st    Is    not    four    walls.     It's    four    walls, 
heating,   air  conditioning,  a  refrigerator,  a 
dish  washer,  a  washing  machine,  an  oven 
and  a  stove.    A  house  Is  four  or  more  appli- 
ances.    And   when  you   pull   down   housing 
you   pull   down   behind   it   the   demand   for 
consumer  durable  goods.     And  the  worst  In 
housing  is  not  yet  finished  and  it  will  bring 
down  the  demand  for  appliances  which  Is  a 
critical    sector   of   the    American    economy. 
Construction   peaked  out  In  March  of  this 
year;  It's  going  down  and  It's  pulling  down 
one  sector   after   another.    It's   Interesting. 
Housing  goes  down,  construction  goes  down, 
the  demand  for  construction  equipment  goes 
down.    You  get  a  chain  reaction 

You  are  seeing  a  rather  Interesting  phe- 
nomenon In  the  American  economy  today. 


Tou  are  seeing  the  civilian  side  progressively 
weakened  while  government  spending  Is  In- 
creased. And  It's  rather  surprising  how  true 
that  U.  Let  me  read  you  some  very  simple 
numbers  and  they  tell  the  story  beautlfuUy. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1966.  the  Groas  Na- 
tional Product  went  up  $17  bUllon.  Govern- 
ment spending  accounted  for  $3.8  bllUon. 
So  of  the  increase  In  the  total  economy,  33% 
of  the  Increase  came  from  the  government. 
In  the  third  quarter  of  1966,  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  Increased  approximately  $13.7 
billion — the  government  accounted  for  $6.3 
blUlon.  or  46%  of  the  mcrease.  Put  It  aim- 
ply— first  quarter  of  the  year  the  government 
accounted  for  a  quarter  at  the  Increase.  The 
third  quarter  of  the  year,  a  half.  And  this 
shows  you  progressively  how.  In  fact,  the 
clvUlan  sector  Is  contributing  less  and  less 
and  less  to  the  eoenomlc  expansion  under 
way.  And  If  you  look  at  your  Lead  Indica- 
tors. you'U  be  surprised  to  find  out  that 
about  75%  of  them  have  either  been  tiimlng 
down  for  five  to  six  months  or  are  now 
beginning  to  turn.  So  the  clvUlan  sector  la 
weakening. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  consximer  and 
this  U  the  area  that,  of  course,  as  you  weU 
know,  I've  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  this  in  the 
past.     I  call  It  the  "God  Bless  Them"  area 
because   they   have   never   done   the   wrong 
thing.     The    American   consumer   reaUy    Is 
the  hero  of  econcxnlc  performance  In  the  last 
twenty  years.    In  1954  when  everybody  was 
bearish,  he  tvimed  bullish.    In  1958  he  was 
buUlsh.     He  has  led  the  American  economy 
out  of  every  recession.    Today  the  consumer 
teUs  us  he  Is  worried.    If  you  look,  there  Is 
an  Index  of  Conaumer  Sentiment  which  Is 
put  out  by  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
this  Index  of  Consumer  Sentiment  Is  very 
valuable.    It  Is  very  accurate.    The  Index  of 
Consumer  Sentiment  went  down  In  1&53.  It 
went  down  In  1957,  and  It  went  down  In  1960. 
It  has  preceded   every  post  war   economic 
downturn  In  the  United  States.    The  Index 
of  Consumer  Sentiment  reached  a  peak  In 
August,  1965,  and  la  now  12%  below  where 
It  was  In  August,  1965.    The  consvmier  has 
turned  bearish.    What  U  he  bearish  on?    Is 
he  bearish  on  total  spending?    No.    He  al- 
ways spends  95%   of  his  Income.     I'm  told 
that  half  of  all  marriages  are  women  and  you 
know  they  Uke  to  spend  money.   But  the  con- 
sumer  doesnt   spend   money   on  consumer 
durable  goods  If  he's  bearish. 

You  know,  everybody  says  automobiles  are 
down  because  of  safety.  My  answer  Is  who 
puts  on  a  seat  belt?  And  I'm  dead  serious. 
If  you  look  at  the  decline  In  the  Index  of 
Consimier  Sentiment  since  last  August  you 
will  get  a  line  paralleling  the  decline  In  au- 
tomobile buying.  And  this  Is  where  It  la 
hitting.  And  now  you  see  what  I'm  driving 
at.  In  business  capital  Investment,  you  wUl 
have  stabilization  to  down.  In  the  consumer 
durable  goods  sector  which  is  another  major 
critical  area  the  consumer  has  turned  bear- 
ish. He  Is  not  Increasing  his  spending — cer- 
tainly not  with  his  Income — and  I  think  the 
chances  are  It  will  go  down.  And  you  have 
as  the  main  prop  under  the  American  econ- 
omy today  government  spending  and  govern- 
ment spending  only.  If  you  look  at  the  Lead 
Indicators,  they  are  weakening.  If  you  look 
at  construction.  It  Is  going  down.  Housing 
Is  one  of  our  key  lead  barometers.  It's  going 
down.  And  you  have  a  rather  paradoxical 
situation,  therefore,  that  the  American  econ- 
omy m  1967,  In  fact,  win  be  shaped  by  pol- 
itics and  military  considerations  and  not  by 
what  the  civilian  sector  Is  doing. 

This  means  two  things  to  me.  First,  It 
means  if  government  spending  goes  up  more 
than  we  are  talking  about,  we're  going  to  t>e 
wrong  In  our  economic  position.  If  they 
don't  spend  $12  billion  more  for  defense  but 
spend  fifteen  or  twenty,  then  there's  going 
to  be  a  bigger  prop  under  the  economy  and 
our  position  win  be  wrong — no  two  ways 
about  It.    Now  that's  a  hedge  I  can  drive  a 
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truck  through  and  I  am  doing  It  on  purpoee. 
But  IX  thay  don't  ralae  government  spending 
this  much  the  American  economy,  In  fact, 
will  soften  that  much  quicker.  So  when  you 
look  at  the  American  economy  In  1967,  we 
take  a  very  simple  poaltlon.  The  expansion 
In  the  major  national  accounts,  the  Gross 
National  Product,  the  Index  of  Industrial 
Production  will  continue  without  Interrup- 
tion through  the  first  quarter  of  1967.  It 
will  begin  to  stabilize  In  the  second  quarter 
and  we  will  turn  down  In  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  of  the  year.  We  think  the 
ONP  accounts  will,  in  fact,  stabilize  In  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  quarters,  that  they 
will  grow  approximately  4-5%  of  which  a 
mlnlTniim  of  3%  will  be  prices;  that  the  In- 
dex of  Industrial  Production  between  the  two 
years  will  be  approximately  equal  but  will 
turn  down  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  and 
we  will  go  from  a  peak  rate  of  around  162  on 
the  Index  down  to  around  152/154  by  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  year. 

In  other  words,  what  we're  saying  is  that 
we.  in  fact,  think  the  American  economy  is 
close  to  a  peak  and  that  that  peak  will  come 
In  the  first  or  second  quarters  and  produc- 
tion will  begin  a  decline  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  year.  Do  we  think  it  is  going  to  be 
a  severe  downturn?  No.  Do  we  think  it  will 
be  as  mild  as  1960/61?  WIU  it  be  like 
1957/68?  No.  It  will  be  between  the  two. 
It  will  be  enough  to  be  noticed  and  enough 
to  be  noticeable.  It.  in  fact,  will  be  a  para- 
doxical downturn.  One  of  the  things  that 
concerns  us  the  most  is  that  we  are  likely 
to  have  a  recession  with  Inflation  continuing. 
And  we  think  the  odds  on  that  are  extremely 
high.  I  think  there  is  one  thing  about  the 
American  economy  of  1967,  and  those  of  you 
who  know  Edie  Sc  Company  and  know  me, 
know  that  we've  never  hesitated  to  be  bullish. 
Well,  I  think  candidly  the  key  word  for  the 
year  1967  on  the  economic  performance  is 
caution.  Caution  and  care.  I  think  there 
are  ten  major  uncertainties  developing  in 
the  United  States.  And  I  think  they  are 
critical.  First  is  the  uncertainty  of  war  be- 
cause I  don't  think  even  Senator  Stennls 
really  knows  what's  going  to  happen.  No- 
body does.  It  could  escalate.  It  could  de- 
escalate.  No  one  knows.  But  it  is  a  major 
uncertainty  and  that  uncertainty  of  war 
will  have  a  powerful  Impact  on  our  economy. 

There  is  the  question  of  continuing  in- 
flation of  3-4%  a  year  with  a  downturn. 
And  I  think  this  is  what  we  are  going  to  get. 
Third,  there  is  the  question  of  wage  Increases 
of  at  least  6%  per  year  in  major  contracts 
for  the  next  three  years.  I  am  willing  to  take 
bets  on  that  one.  American  labor  stood  too 
long  while  profits  Increased  46%  in  the  past 
three  years.  Fourth,  there  is  the  question 
of  the  settlement  of  the  war.  What  will  the 
American  economy  do  if  Vietnam,  In  fact,  is 
very  quickly  settled.  I  think  the  answer  is 
very  simple.  It  will  come  down  very  fast.  In 
fact,  the  economy  will  go  into  a  downturn 
much  earlier.  There  is  a  continuing  question 
of  the  balance  of  payments  deficit.  Have 
you  read  that  the  third  quarter  balance  of 
payments  is  In  very  good  shape?  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  about  the  numbers.  I  will 
just  say  what  my  French  friends  say  that 
there  are  many  ways  to  calculate  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  We  have  a  new  note  in 
the  United  States.  I  don't  know  if  you  are 
familiar  with  this.  A  366  day  government 
note  to  foreign  bcMTOwers  which  now  makes 
it  long  term  Investment  because  it's  one  day 
longer  than  short  term.  I  think  there  is 
pressiire  on  capitalism  as  you  and  I  know 
It  and  I  am  dead  serious  about  this.  I  think 
In  the  year  1967  one  of  the  key  facts  may 
be  the  abandonment  of  capitalism  for  higher 
taxes  for  more  government  spending  and  to 
settling  wages  by  forcing  industry  to  give  in. 
I  think  the  O.E.  situation  is  extremely  sym- 
bolic and  I  think  profits  are  going  to  be  the 
scapegoat. 

Seven,  we  are  facing  the  rather  peculiar 
paradox  of   simultaneous  softening   of   de- 


mand for  heavy  Indiistry  all  over  the  world 
In  the  key  industrial  countries.  How  far  the 
downturn  In  the  U.K.  Is  going  to  go  is  a  very 
moot  question.  If  you  don't  think  It's  going 
to  affect  us,  just  wateh  our  exports.  Bight, 
there  will  remain,  nerertheless,  a  continuing 
shortage  of  money  and  funds.  The  heyday 
of  easy  money  is  over.  Tou  know,  I  asked 
my  banker  friends  a  timple  question.  What 
have  you  got  to  sell  next?  And  you  have  got 
to  admit  the  portfoUcs  are  not  bulging  with 
assets  to  sell  these  days.  Nine,  a  softening 
in  the  consumer  demand  for  durable  goods. 
Not  in  total  spending  but  In  the  hard  goods 
area.  And  tenth,  the  development  of  Eu- 
ropean socialism.  This  means  more  and 
more  government,  higher  and  higher  wages, 
higher  and  higher  prices  and  consistently 
declining  profits  and  profit  margins.  I  think 
candidly  these  are  the  rather  startling  and 
perhaps  surprising  ten  major  uncertainties 
we  are  facing  for  which  there  are  really  no 
clear-cut  answers.  TThls  Is  why  I  say  to  you 
that  I  think  the  United  States,  in  fact,  is 
facing  a  very  substantial  period  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

Now,  let  me  end  It  with  a.  If  you  will, 
philosophical  note.  You  know  and  I  know 
that  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  biggest  mis- 
take that  you  could  make  was  to  sell  the 
American  economy  »hort.  You  may  have 
heard  me  kid  and  say  "don't  ever  sell  the  dol- 
lar short,  either."  The  American  economy 
may  temporarily  weaken  in  the  short  run 
and  turn  down  and  fce  very  disappointing  as 
In  1957/58.  A  rather  severe  cut  in  the  econ- 
omy worried  a  lot  of  people;  came  back  in 
'69;  went  down  In  '60  and  we  then  went  into 
a  major  expansion  wave.  I  think  we  are  in 
for  a  short  down  cycle.  How  long  it  will  last 
I  don't  claim  we  know.  Maybe  a  good  guess 
is  nine  months — I  don't  know.  I  do  know 
this:  that  if  one  realizes  that  In  1968  there'll 
be  Presidential  elections,  I  suggest  to  you 
that  the  stimuli  provided  the  American  econ- 
omy m  the  Pall  of  1967  will  be  shocking. 
You  probably  will  not  get  the  7%  tax  credit 
renewed.  It  will  probably  be  16%  and  I'm 
dead  serious.  If  It  takes  a  tax  cut  to  revi- 
talize, there  will  be  a  Ux  cut.  If  It  takes 
more  government  spending,  there  will  be 
more  government  spending.  Whether  a 
downturn  or  not  can  be  avoided  I  think  is 
a  moot  question.  If  there  is  a  tax  Increase, 
there  will  be  a  dow«turn,  and  If  there  Is  a 
downtown  as  sure  ae  "b"  follows  "a"  there 
win  be  stimuli  provided  to  the  American 
economy  to  expand  once  again.  And  this 
reminds  me  of  a  thing  that  I'm  very  proud 
of.  I  have  a  sailboat  which  I  call  "Endy- 
mion".  Now  you  flon't  know  where  the 
phrase  "Endymlon"  comes  from  because  I 
looked  It  up  and  you  haven't  recently.  It 
comes  from  a  poem  by  a  man  named  John 
Keats  who  wrote  the  poem  called  "Endy- 
mlon". The  first  llhe  Is  what  I  think  the 
American  economy  basically  and  fundamen- 
tally Is  ultimately,  namely,  "a  thing  of  beauty 
ts  a  Joy  forever." 

I  thank  you  very  much. 


ECONOMISTS  tOOK  AT  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrock]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
excellent  article  was  carried  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  December  20,  1966. 
which  I  commend  to  the  Members  of  this 
body.  It  concemt  the  appraisal  of  the 
social  security  system  by  two  economists. 


It  is  food  for  thought  and  is  very  com- 
pelling reading. 

I  include  the  article  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 

VOLTJNTAHT  SOCIAl,  SECORITT TWO  ECON- 
OMISTS Offer  an  AtTniNATrvx  to  Om 
CoMPULSOHT,  Costly  and  Unsound  Sts- 

TEM 

(By  James  M.  Buchanan  and 
Colin  D.  Campbell) 

(Professor  Buchanan,  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books  on  public  finance  and  debt  policy. 
Is  chairman  of  the  department  of  economlci 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Professor 
Campbell,  who  has  made  an  extensive  study 
of  Socal  Security  costs  and  benefits.  Is  a 
member  of  the  economics  faculty  of  Dart- 
mouth College.) 

The  Social  Security  system  in  the  United 
States  is  compulsory,  costly  and  commercial- 
ly unsound.  Are  these  characteristics  nec- 
essary descriptive  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional pension  scheme?  Or  Is  It  possible 
through  moderate  Institutional  changes  to 
convert  the  whole  system  into  one  that  is 
voluntary,  less  costly  to  contributors,  and 
commercially  (actuarially)  sound?  We 
shall  show  that  such  changes  are  possible, 
and  we  shall  Indicate  specific  steps  designed 
to  accomplish  this  transformation. 

Can  individuals  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
voluntarily  from  the  system?  Before  he  be- 
came a  candidate  for  President  in  1964, 
Barry  Goldwater  suggested  that  individuals 
should  be  allowed  this  option,  provided  that 
they  present  evidence  Indicating  purchase 
of  adequate  private  retirement  protection. 
This  proposal  seemed  plausible  enough; 
such  an  option  widens  the  range  of  individ- 
ual choices,  a  desideratum  for  any  free  so- 
ciety. It  was  precisely  this  suggestion, 
however,  which  Governor  Rockefeller  (and 
later  President  Johnson)  converted  into  a 
major  campaign  Issue.  He  did  so  by  pre- 
dicting that  voluntary  withdrawal,  if  intro- 
duced, would  destroy  the  whole  Social  Se- 
curity structure. 

What  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  In 
the  turmoil  of  1964  politics  is  the  obvious 
implication  that,  if  the  Rockefeller-John- 
son prediction  is  valid,  the  system  is  not 
one  of  social  insurance  at  all.  The  system 
is,  instead,  simply  a  particular  set  of  com- 
pulsory taxes  and  transfers. 

PRIVATE    SYSTEMS    FADIEB? 

Why  Should  an  Individual,  given  the 
choice,  ever  choose  to  withdraw  from  the 
public  system  unless  he  can  more  efficiently 
purchase  private  retirement  Insurance?  If 
large  numbers  could,  in  fact,  be  predicted 
to  withdraw  when  given  the  opportunity  to 
do  so,  this  would  be  Irrefutable  evidence 
that  some  current  contributors  In  the  sys- 
tem are  required  to  pay  something  more 
than  the  discounted  value  of  their  own  re- 
tirement benefits,  actuariaUy  computed. 

Many  current  contributors  are  supporting 
not  only  their  own  "Insurance"  but  also  cur- 
rent retirement  benefits  being  paid  out  to 
pensioners  all  of  whom  contributed  less  than 
the  discounted  values  of  their  own  benefits 
during  their  own  income-earning  careers. 
Those  Income  earners  who  now  pay  Social 
Security  taxes  finance  the  retirement  bene- 
fits of  those  who  have  ah-eady  retired,  over 
and  above  the  current  contributions  that 
they  would  have  to  make  to  "Insure"  their 
own  pensions  in  retirement. 

Because  of  this  redlstrlbutlve  featvire,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  was  correct  in  his  prediction. 
Much  voluntary  withdrawal  would  quickly 
produce  deficits  in  the  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  trust-fund  account;  current 
rates  of  benefit  payment  could  not  be  main- 
tained without  tax-rate  Increases.  And,  such 
Increases  would,  In  turn,  accelerate  the  wlth- 
drawtd. 

Who  would  benefit  by  withdrawing  from 
the  Social  Security  system  and  purchasing 
his  own  private  retirement  insurance?    The 


laruest  group  Is  undoubtedly  young  persons- 
awe  m  their  twenties  and  thirties.  Con- 
sider a  young  man  who  takes  his  first  job  in 
1966  at  the  age  of  22.  Assume  that  he  will, 
for  the  next  43  years,  earn  at  least  »6.600 
each  year.  He  will  then  pay  In  the  maximum 
amount  of  taxes  since  Income  over  $6,600 
la  not  currently  subject  to  tax. 

In  January  1966,  the  rate  of  tax  for  old- 
am  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  was 
ni^  to  7.7%— 3.86%  on  both  the  employer 
and  the  employe — so  that  the  maximum  tax 
per  worker  is  now  $508  per  year.  This  total 
^1  be  gradually  Increased  until  it  reaches 
1640  m  1973.  Taxes  at  these  levels  paid  over 
a  working  life  of  43  years  and  acctunulated 
at  4%  interest  compounded  will  amount  to 
over  $67,000  at  the  time  of  retirement  at  age 
55 $27,000  in  payments  plus  $40,000  In  ac- 
cumulated Interest. 

Half  of  the  7.7%  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  a  "contribution  by  the  employer."  This 
language  is  misleading.  The  tax  Is  simply 
an  ordinary  payroll  tax.  The  economic  im- 
pact would  be  the  same  whether  or  not  the 
law  required  the  employer  to  keep  figures  in 
his  accounts  which  divide  the  "contribution" 
between  himself  and  his  employe.  The  tax 
increases  his  labor  costs  and  decreases  his  de- 
mand for  labor.  This  spread  over  all  firms 
causes  the  level  of  money  wages  to  fall,  so 
that  the  wage  earner.  In  effect,  pays  this 
employer  part  of  the  tax  as  well  as  that 
nominally  levied  on  the  employe. 

The  tax  payment*  do  not  provide  solely 
for  old-age  benefits;  they  also  Include  dis- 
ability Insurance  and  survivors  Insurance. 
These  additional  items  must  be  deducted  If 
we  are  to  estimate  the  tax  costs  of  old-age 
insurance  alone.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  accumulated  taxes  approxi- 
mates the  cost  of  these  forms  of  Insurance 
other  than  old-age  benefits.  This  adjust- 
ment reduces  the  total  value  of  accumulated 
taxes  for  old-age  Insurance  alone  to  $54,000. 


WHAT    HE    WOULD    BE    PAID 

Does  the  young  man  In  our  example  get 
his  money's  worth?  If  he  lives  untu  age  65. 
he  can  expect  to  live  14  additional  years. 
While  life  expectancy  has  Increased  substan- 
tially over  the  last  half-century,  experts  do 
not  predict  major  changes  In  the  future. 
The  m'^'^'Tniim  benefits  that  are  now  possible 
lor  our  young  worker  when  he  attains  age  65 
are  $3,024  per  year — $2,016  for  himself  and  an 
additional  $1,008  for  his  wife.  A  pension  of 
(3,024  could  have  been  financed  for  14  years 
with  accumulated  tax  payments  of  only 
$33,000.  Looking  at  this  another  way,  a  svmi 
of  $54,000  is  so  large  that  it  would  provide 
a  pension  of  $3,024  for  14  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  period  $38,000  would  be  left.  This 
li  because  interest  on  the  unused  balance  at 
4%  over  the  14  year  period  would  total  $26,- 
000,  and  only  $16,000  would  have  to  be  taken 
from  the  principal. 

Not  all  young  persons  can  expect  to  earn 
the  full  $6,600  per  year  over  a  full  working 
life,  as  the  example  has  assumed.  The  bene- 
fits lor  those  earning  less  than  $6,600  are  re- 
duced, but  not  so  much  as  their  tax  pay- 
ments are.  A  person  who  pays  In  75  %  of  the 
maximum  taxes  secures,  for  example,  83% 
of  the  maximum  benefits,  and  a  person  who 
pays  In  only  one-half  of  the  maximum  tax 
receives  64%  of  the  maximum  benefits.  For 
all  such  workers,  the  Social  Security  system 
U,  of  course,  less  of  a  net  burden  than  for 
the  worker  treated  in  our  first  example. 
Nonetheless,  these  workers  will  still  pay  ac- 
cumulated taxes  in  excess  of  the  discounted 
value  of  benefits  expected.  Other  groups 
such  as  married  women  workers,  single  per- 
sons and  persons  working  after  reaching  age 
65  also  will  pay  more  than  they  can  expect 
In  return. 

Not  all  groups  have  a  bad  deal  under  the 
current  system.  There  are  more  than  15  mil- 
lion persons  now  receiving  Federal  old-age 
pensions — probably  not  one  of  whom  paid 
in  the  full  cost  of  his  insurance  benefits. 


Again,  consider  a  specific  example,  a  person 
who  retired  in  1965  and  who  paid  in  the 
maximum  amount  of  taxes  possible.  His  ac- 
cumulated tax  payments  amount  to  only 
$4,160  after  deducting  20%  for  survivors  and 
dlsabUlty  Insurance.  He  has  contributed,  at 
most,  for  only  28  years,  and  for  the  first  14 
years  his  maximum  tax  was  only  $60  per 
year.  The  largest  annual  pension  possible 
for  a  married  person  who  retired  in  1965  is 
$2,371.  Accumulated  tax  payments  of  $26,000 
would  have  been  necessary  to  finance  a  pen- 
sion of  this  size  for  14  years.  And  If  he 
should  try  to  purchase  an  annuity  from  a 
private  Insurance  company,  one  that  provides 
$2,371,  It  would  cost  him  approximately 
$35,000. 

Not  only  those  who  have  already  retired, 
but  also  those  workers  who  will  retire  over 
the  next  twenty-five  years  may  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  full  cost  of  their  expected 
benefits  under  the  system  as  It  now  operates. 
If  they  have  paid  in  the  maximum  taxes,  and 
expect  to  continue  to  do  so  until  retirement, 
the  break-even  point  is  39  years  of  age. 
Workers  older  than  this  gain;  workers  less 
than  39  lose  by  participation  in  the  system. 
For  those  who  have  paid  in,  or  expect  to  pay 
in,  less  than  the  maximum  taxes,  the  break- 
even age  is,  of  course,  somewhat  lower. 

Clearly  the  interests  of  young  persons  and 
others  who  are  not  getting  their  money's 
worth  conflict  with  the  interests  of  present 
and  near  prospective  beneficiaries  who  are 
getting  the  bargains.  If  we  judge  by  the 
1964  campaign,  voters  are  in  no  mood  to 
tinker  with  the  system.  But  were  they  con- 
fronted with  meaningful  alternatives?  One 
task  of  the  social  scientist,  in  his  ivory  tower 
and  away  from  politics,  is  that  of  Inventing 
institutional  schemes.  Must  we  conclude 
that  the  only  possible  arrangement  for  Social 
Security  Is  the  one  presently  in  being? 

We  answer  these  queries  in  the  negative. 
But  something  more  than  a  simple  option 
provision  is  required.  We  shall  suggest  basic 
changes  that  will  allow  the  system  to  become 
voluntary  as  to  participation  less  costly  for 
contributors  and  commercially  sound. 

Our  proposal  Is  simple,  so  much  so  that 
It  may  have  been  made  elsewhere,  although 
not  to  our  knowledge.  The  proposal  can  be 
defended  on  grounds  of  equity,  honesty  and 
efficiency,  all  in  addition  to  the  value  of  ex- 
tending Individual  freedom  of  choice. 


WHY    COMPULSION    IS    NEEDED 


Considered  as  an  actuarial  account,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  is  bankrupt. 
Here,  of  co\u"se,  lies  the  necessity  of  comptil- 
slon.  Suppose  that  tax  rates  should  be  re- 
duced to  allow  young  workers  to  pay  only  for 
their  own  retirement  Insiirance  and  nothing 
more.  The  system  would  not  then  be  able  to 
meet  its  current  obligations  because  the  re- 
quired funds  have  not  been  accumulated  in 
sufficient  amounts  to  finance  pensions  for 
those  already  retired  or  who  will  retire  over 
the  next  two  decades. 

In  the  three  decades  since  its  origin,  politi- 
cal pressures  have  prevented  tax  rate  in- 
creases adequate  to  finance  expected  benefit 
payments.  Prom  1937  to  1950  tax  Increases 
from  the  original  2%  to  the  planned  rate  of 
4%  In  1949  were  continuously  postponed.  In 
1939  allowances  for  dependents  were  added 
without  Increases  in  tax  rates.  There  have 
been  eight  amendments  raising  benefits  for 
those  retiring  or  for  those  already  retired. 
"New  start"  provisions,  permitting  persons  to 
use  high-income  years  and  shorter  periods  as 
the  basis  for  benefits,  were  adopted  in  1939 
and  in  1950.  Coverage  has  been  expanded 
several  times  to  bring  in  additional  bene- 
ficiaries who  have  contributed  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  the  fund.  The  1965  amendment 
extends  coverage  to  self-employed  physicians 
and  Improves  benefits  for  divorced  wives  and 
widows  who  remarry.  Current  discussion 
promises  still  further  extensions  in  1967. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  desir- 
ability or  the  undeeirability  of  these  changes 


in  the  basic  system.  But  these  changes  point 
up  the  fact  that,  on  any  realistic  appraisal, 
the  obllgaOons  of  the  Social  Security  system 
represent  a  net  national  debt  of  sizable  mag- 
nitude. 

Our  central  projKJSltlon  is  based  in  a  sim- 
ple recognition  of  this  national  debt  obliga- 
tion, and  on  nothing  more.  The  trust-fund 
account  embodes  a  national  debt  of  signifi- 
cant size  in  its  guaranteed  obligations  to  pay 
out  future  benefits  to  those  already  retired 
or  to  those  near  retirement,  obligations  over 
and  beyond  fund  balances.  Simple  honeety 
dictates  that  this  debt  be  made  expUclt. 

As  a  first  step  we  propose  that  on  some 
given  date  the  net  national  debt  that  is  Im- 
pUclt  In  the  Social  Security  account  be  com- 
puted by  System  actuaries.  Prior  to  the  1965 
amendment,  the  amount  of  this  net  debt  was 
In  the  range  of  $321  blUlon.  CurrenUy  it 
would  amount  to  at  least  $400  bUUon. 

As  a  second  step,  and  one  which,  on  its 
face,  appears  radical,  we  proposed  that  the 
Treasury  Department  be  authorized  by  the 
Congress  to  create  Special  Social  Security 
Bonds  equal  to  the  amount  of  this  debt- 
some  $400  billion,  depending  on  the  com- 
puted total.  These  bonds  should  not  be  in- 
terest bearing,  since  the  total  value  of  the 
debt  is  not  discounted  in  the  computation. 
These  securities  should  be  transferred  upon 
issue  to  the  OASI  fund.  To  this  point  in  our 
scheme,  absolutely  nothing  will  have  changed 
In  reality  except  the  conversion  of  an  im- 
plicit and  covert  national  debt  obligation 
into  one  that  Is  open  and  fully  recognized. 
However,  from  the  moment  at  which  the 
properly  computed  quantity  of  these  special 
securities  is  transferred  to  the  tnist  fund, 
this  account  will  become  actuarially  sound. 
Prom  this  moment,  the  voluntary  withdrawal 
option  could  be  introduced. 

Before  this  step  is  taken,  however,  current 
rates  of  tax  on  younger  contributors  can  be 
reduced  substantially  because  the  redlstribu- 
tlve  features  of  the  present  structure  wlU 
have  been  eliminated.  For  example,  a  work- 
er who  pays  In  $300  a  year  for  43  years  ac- 
cxunulates  a  fund  of  $33,000  at  4%  Interest. 
This  Is  large  enough  to  finance  a  pension  for 
him  and  his  wife  equal  to  the  maximum 
pension  of  $3,024  per  year  for  14  years.  If 
the  base  of  the  tax  is  $6,600,  a  tax  rate  of 
only  4.5%  would  be  necessary,  as  compared 
with  the  present  7.7%.  Other  workers  who 
are  treated  unfavorably  under  the  current 
system  could  also  be  placed  on  genuine  In- 
surance principles  of  accumulation. 

OPTION  WOULD  BE  A  CHECK 

After  rates  are  reduced  and  inequities  in 
treatment  eliminated  it  would  then  be  ap- 
propriate to  Introduce  the  voluntary  with- 
drawal option.    No  one  in  the  system  coiild 
then  be  compeUed  to  pay  in  more  than  the 
costs  of  his  own  retirement  insTorance.     At 
this   point,   however,   withdrawal   from   tie 
system  would  offer  no  threat  at  all  to  cur- 
rent or  prospective  beneficiaries.     A  young 
worker  who  might   elect  to   get  o\Jt  would 
forfeit  future  benefit  rights  which  are  pre- 
cisely equal  In  present  value,  on  an  actuarial 
basis,  to  his  tax  obligations.    The  fund,  as 
such,  would  neither  gain  nor  loee  by  his 
decision.     And,  of  course,  under  such  con- 
ditions  as   these,   relatively  few   persons,   of 
any  age  or  group,  would  be  predicted  to  ex- 
ercise the  option  to  withdraw.    Presumably 
the  national  system  would  be  operated,  on 
balance,  as  efficiently  as  competing  private 
systems    of    retirement    Insurance,    and    the 
larger   system   would,    necessarily,   have   ac- 
tuarial scale  advantages.     The  operation  of 
the  nonprofit  bureaucracy  might  offset  these 
scale  advantages  to  an  extent,  but  the  option 
features  would,  over  time,  serve  as  a  check 
on  red-tape. 

With  the  steps  outlined.  Social  Security  be- 
comes voluntary,  less  costly  for  contributors 
and  actuarially  sound.  But  our  proposal  is 
not  the  fiscal  equivalent  of  the  perpetual 
motion  machine,  and  someone  pays  the  piper. 
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even  under  tbe  Institutional  arrangements 
that  we  suggest.  If  the  pensions  of  current 
beneficiaries  and  near-proepectlve  benefl- 
clarles  are  not  financed  by  payroll  taxes,  they 
must  be  financed  by  other  taxes — presumably 
personal  or  corporate  Income  taxes.  How- 
ever, the  financing  of  the  net  debt  from  these 
general  revenue  sources  Is  considerably  more 
equitable  than  the  method  of  financing  now 
In  operation. 

Who  Is  obligated  to  pay  ofl  the  Implicit 
national  debt  as  things  now  stand?  Who 
owes  this  debt?  The  answer  Is  obvious. 
Under  present  arrangements,  those  who  pay 
are  those  from  whom  Social  Security  taxes 
are  collected.  This  Is  where  the  excess  of 
current  taxes  over  current  values  of  future 
benefits  goes. 

Looked  at  In  this  way,  the  Inequities  seem 
glaring  Indeed.  Why  should  yovmg  wage  and 
salary  earners,  women  workers,  single  per- 
sons at  age  65,  and  those  who  work  beyond 
65,  be  required  to  pay  for  the  failure  of  the 
national  Government,  as  collective  decision- 
maker for  all  groups,  to  make  commercially 
sound  decisions  In  past  years?  On  generally 
accepted  standards  of  eqxUty,  should  not  all 
groups  pay? 

This  Is  precisely  what  our  proposal  accom- 
plishes. The  Special  Social  Security  Bonds 
transferred  to  the  OASI  account  represent 
general  claims  against  the  Treasury.  When 
benefit  obligations  require,  OASI  fund  man- 
agers would  find  It  necessary  to  call  upon  the 
Treasury  for  cash,  giving  up  In  exchange  a 
share  of  their  stock  of  bonds.  The  general 
taxpayer,  and  not  the  wage  or  salary  earner 
who  pays  Social  Seciu*lty  taxes,  would  bear 
the  burden  of  past  decisions  not  to  maintain 
the  financial  Integrity  of  the  account. 

From  Its  beglxmlngs,  many  have  argued 
that  the  Social  Security  system  should  be 
Independent  and  wholly  self-flnandng,  and 
that  resort  to  general  revenues  should  be 
studiously  avoided.  This  Independence 
could  have  been,  and  can  be,  Justified  only 
to  the  extent  that  actuarial  Integrity  1b 
maintained.  As  It  has  actually  operated, 
Federal  old-age  Insurance  has  become  Insur- 
ance In  name  only.  Self-financing  has  come 
to  mean  taxation  limited  to  payrolls.  Inde- 
pendence has  not  freed  the  system  from  po- 
litical pressure. 

NO  BATE  INCBX&SS 

Additional  charges  Imposecl  on  the  general 
Federal  taxpayer  under  our  proposal  need 
not  be  unduly  severe.  Actual  rates  of  per- 
sonal and  corporate  taxes  need  not  be  raised 
for  this  purpose.  Expansion  In  the  tax  base 
as  the  economy  grows  could  provide  the  reve- 
nue required. 

What  about  expansions  In  benefits  and  ex- 
tensions of  coverage?  How  would  these  be 
handled  under  our  proposed  reform?  Unless 
such  changes  are  balanced  off  by  either 
higher  tax  rates  or  an  expanded  tax  base,  the 
net  debt  Implicit  In  the  accoimt  Is  Increased. 
Our  proposal  would  simply  make  this  cost 
clear  to  all  concerned.  Any  expansion  of 
coverage  over  and  beyond  the  discounted 
value  of  the  added  taxes  would  have  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  new  Issue  of  Special  Social 
Seciu-lty  Bonds  by  the  Treasviry,  bonds  that 
would  at  the  outset  be  transferred  to  the 
OASI  accoimt.  The  proposal  that  we  make 
here  In  no  way  inhibits  Congress  from  in- 
creasing coverage  or  from  rsdsing  benefits. 
The  proposal  serves  only  to  make  the  costs 
Involved  In  so  doing  clear. 

Our  proposal  is  advanced  for  serious  con- 
sideration. We  should  not  think  that  those 
institutions  which  have  evolved  and  are  In 
being  are  always  the  most  efficient  that  are 
possible,  even  for  the  specific  purposes  that 
they  are  designed  to  serve.  And  we  should 
not  be  overly  suspicious  of  proposals  to  mod- 
ify long-standing  fiscal  arrangements.  In- 
novations in  institutions  can  be  productive 
as  well  as  harmful,  and  each  proposal  for 
change  deserves  critical  examination. 

There  is  nothing  here  that  should  generate 
Ideological  discord.    Conservatives  who  laud 


fiscal  Integrity,  libertarians  who  seek  wid- 
ened range  for  individual  choices,  techni- 
cians who  value  organizational  efficiency, 
liberals  who  deplore  regresslvlty  In  taxes — 
all  these  can  Join  in  a  supporting  coalition. 
These,  plus  those  wl*o  pay  the  taxes,  surely 
form  the  basis  of  a  genuine  consensus. 


EXCELLENT  ARTICLE  BY  VANCE 
PACKARD  OtJTLINES  DANGERS  OP 
SNOOPING 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Vance  Packard  has  written  an  excellent 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday, 
January  8,  1967,  iasue  of  the  New  York 
Times.  It  outlines  with  precision  and 
detail  in  the  Packard  maimer  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  the  electronic  compila- 
tion of  information  on  American  citi- 
zens. Only  tonight,  President  Johnson 
placed  his  admlrilstration  four-square 
against  wiretapping  and  electronic 
snooping.  Mr.  Packard's  article  gives 
much  food  for  thought  in  this  vital 
area. 

In  1961,  one  of  my  first  comprehensive 
studies  dealt  with  the  dangers  of  psy- 
chological testing  which  bralnpicked 
our  young  men  anfl  women.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard illustrates  the  advanced  methods 
which  can  be  used  to  compile  a  dossier 
on  every  American  and  can  conceivably 
one  day  lead  to  bureaucratic  harass- 
ment. Mr.  Packard's  books  "The  Naked 
Society"  and  the  ""Hidden  Persuaders" 
have  long  been  must  reading  for  any- 
one interested  in  individual  privacy. 
This  article  Is  an  up-to-date  expose  of 
this  unfolding  juggernaut  of  Federal 
snooping  which  is  now  becoming  appar- 
ent. I  commend  ft  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  include  it  at  this 
point  with  my  remarks: 
BuREAtrcRATic  Etficunct  Could  Put  Us  en 

Chains  of  Plastic  Tape — Don't  Tell  It 

TO  THE  Computer 

(By  Vanoe  Packard  >) 

Consider  the  trail  of  records  most  of  us 
leave  behind  in  this  increasingly  statistical 
age.  Our  birth  is  recorded  not  only  on  a 
birth  certificate  but  also  on  our  parents'  in- 
come-tax return.  Non-Government  file 
keepers  have  information  on  our  Income, 
home  value,  debts  and  banks,  data  we  often 
surrender  when  we  apply  for  credit.  There 
are  the  reports  investigators  make  to  in- 
surance companies,  which  may  Include  ap- 
praisals of  our  social  and  sex  lives  as  well 
as  our  financial  stability.  Employment  files 
have  results  of  personality  inventories  and 
lie-detector  tests.  Hospital  records  list  our 
medical  history,  and  moving  companies  have 
prudently  made  Inventories  of  our  posses- 
sions. 

State  and  local  governments  have  our 
school  records,  including  our  grades,  I.Q. 
scores  and  any  reports  of  emotional  diffi- 
culties.   At   least    one    government    agency 


1  Vance  Packard  wrote  "The  Naked  So- 
ciety," about  the  "ertwlon  of  privacy"  In  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  such  well-known 
1)ooks  as  "The  Hidden  Persuaders,"  "The 
Statvis  Seekers"  and  "The  Wastemakers." 


will  have  records  of  our  driving,  brushes  with 
the  law,  property  holdings  and  licenses  (in- 
eluding  marriage  and  divorce  papers) . 

The  Federal  Oovernment  has  our  tax  re- 
turns, our  responses  to  the  Increaislngly 
lengthy  Census  questionnaires,  our  Social 
Security  record,  our  application  for  a  pass- 
port, and  perhaps  our  fingerprints.  If  we 
have  been  in  military  service,  worked  for 
a  defense  contractor  or  for  the  Oovernment. 
there  are  lengthy  files  on  us  that  may  well 
indicate  known  associates,  affiliations  and 
religious  beliefs.  If  we  have  applied  for  an 
F.H.A.  loan  on  a  home  there  will  usually  be 
an  estimate  of  our  marriage  prospects.  And 
this  Is  Just  a  small  part  of  the  total. 

The  citizen  concerned  about  the  erosion 
of  his  privacy  has  until  now  had  some  con- 
solation in  knowing  that  all  these  records 
about  his  life  have  been  widely  dispersed  and 
often  difficult  to  get  at.  Digging  up  a  siz- 
able file  on  any  Individual  has  been  time- 
consuming  and  expensive.  But  today,  with 
the  advent  of  giant  sophisticated  computers 
capable  of  storing  and  recalling  vast 
amounts  of  information,  this  consolation  is 
vanishing. 

And  now  the  Federal  Government  is  seri- 
ously considering  the  establishment  of  a. 
national  electronic  data  center,  which  would 
combine  In  a  single  computer  system  Infor- 
mation on  American  citizens  that  Is  now 
scattered  around  20  different  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  center  would  allow  various  offi- 
cials and  outside  researchers  push-button 
access  to  a  great  mass  of  consolidated  in- 
formation. 

The  idea  for  a  central  data  bank  began  in 
a  committee  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  which  recommended  In  April,  1965, 
"that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  In  view  of 
its  responsibility  for  the  Federal  statistical 
program,  immediately  take  stepw  to  establish 
a  Federal  Data  Center."  The  White  House, 
reacting  favorably,  thereupon  set  up  a  special 
task  force  headed  by  Dr.  Carl  Kaysen.  of 
Princeton's  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  to 
examine  the  concept. 

The  Kaysen  report,  submitted  to  the  White 
House  in  November,  vmequivocally  tu'ged 
such  a  center.  In  fact  it  called  for  a  startling 
expansion  of  the  proposed  National  Data 
Center  to  Include  Information  from  state 
and  local  data-gathering  agencies  as  well.  It 
argued  that  the  present  Federal  system  of 
getting  and  using  statistics  was  obsolete, 
both  "Inadequate — in  the  sense  of  falling  to 
do  things  that  should  and  could  be  done— 
and  inefficient — in  the  sense  of  not  doing 
what  it  does  at  minimum  cost."  A  national 
data  bank  would  give  both  governmental  and 
academic  analysts  a  much  sharper  view  of  the 
nation's  problems  and  possibilities — for  In- 
. stance,  by  relating  employment  data  now 
isolated  in  the  Labor  Department  with  In- 
dustrial output  Information  now  kept  by  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

In  discussing  the  hot  issue  of  how  far  such 
a  data  center  would  reach  into  an  Individ- 
ual's life,  Washington  officials  are  somewhat 
vague.  For  example,  Raymond  T.  BowTnan. 
Assistant  Director  for  Statistical  Standards 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  man  respon- 
sible for  making  recommendations  on  the 
data  center,  has  claimed  that  "a  statistical 
data  center  would  not  have  an  interest  In 
building  up  dossiers  on  individuals  because 
statistical  Interests  do  not  center  on  indi- 
vidual cases."  But  he  has  also  stated:  "I 
would  not  want  to  say  that  within  the  data 
center  .  .  .  there  would  be  no  identification  of 
information  with  an  individual.  .  .  .  You 
would  not  be  able  to  tise  this  Information 
meaningfully  unless  this  kind  of  Identifica- 
tion were  maintained."  And  an  adviser  of 
his  has  been  quoted  in  The  Washington  Post 
as  arguing  that  valuable  information  is  lost 
if  confidences  are  kept  and  statistics  are  made 
anonymous  too  early  in  the  game. 

The  dangers  in  allowing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assemble  information  on  individ- 


ual citizens  in  a  single  center  are  almost  self- 

avldent. 

We  know  today  that  Information  is  power. 
As  Dr  Robert  Morison,  scientific  director  for 
the  BockefeUer  Foundation,  has  put  it:  "We 
are  coming  to  recognize  that  organized 
knowledge  puts  an  immense  amount  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  take  the  trou- 
ble to  master  it."  Bernard  S.  Benson,  a 
computer  expert,  has  conceded  that  the  con- 
ccn^ation  of  power  in  the  form  of  accumu- 
lated information  can  be  "catastrophically 

dangerous."  ,.     ^    ».. 

experts  in  computer  technology  who  testi- 
fied in  July  before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Invasion  of  Privacy  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  Indi- 
cated that  a  central  data  center  could  easily 
be  converted  into  a  more  ominous  dossier 
bank.  The  same  technology  that  enables 
the  machine  to  process  information  about 
individuals  could  be  used  for  the  instant  re- 
trieval of  information  on  any  one  of  them. 
Indeed,  we  should  be  uneasy  right  now 
about  the  vast  amount  of  information  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  starting  to  store 
away  on  its  citizens  in  dossiers,  card  files  and 
electronic  memory  banks. 

The  Government  has  led  the  way  In  In- 
Btalllng  bigger  and  more  sophisticated  com- 
puters, purchasing  many  thousands  of  them, 
including  some  of  the  world's  largest.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  now  operating 
a  center  to  train  2,300  Federal  employes  to 
get  maximum  usable  Information  out  of 
various  computer  systems. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  too.  has 
made  a  massive  Investment  In  computers  to 
store  tmd  assess  Information  on  taxpayers. 
We  can  all  be  cheered  by  the  promised  in- 
crease in  fairness  and  efficiency  that  the- 
oretically will  result,  but  the  prospect  Is 
dlsqtiietlng.  For  the  electronic  memory 
banks  can  presumably  store  a  cumulative 
file  (or  "ciun")  covering  up  to  10  years  of 
each  taxpayer's  life.  The  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation he  has  provided  about  himself,  his 
family  and  his  business  dealings  over  a  dec- 
ade would  be  subject  to  virtually  Instant 
retrieval.  In  short,  IJl.S.  computers  will  be 
able  instantly  to  dredge  up  dimly,  remem- 
bered personal  affairs  of  the  past. 

Federal  agencies  have  also  developed  in- 
creasingly systematic  patterns  for  exchanging 
Information.  When  a  Federal  agent  makes 
a  National  Agency  Check  on  a  person,  for 
example,  he  customarily  checks  the  files  of 
at  least  eight  Federal  agencies.  A  Congres- 
sional investigator  reported  that  results  of 
Ue-detector  tests  taken  by  one  agency  were 
freely  passed  around  to  personnel  officials  In 
other  agencies.  And  we  know  that  various 
Government  units  are  developing  a  central 
information  on  Individuals  Involved  In 
criminal  investigations. 

Unless  safeguards  are  developed,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  increasingly  inclined  to  as- 
semble more  and  more  specific  data  about 
specific  individuals.  When  the  Social  Se- 
curity program  began  we  were  assured  that 
our  Social  Security  number  would  be  kept 
secret,  that  no  one  could  possibly  use  it  to 
keep  track  of  our  movements.  Today,  we 
must  not  only  write  our  Social  Security 
number  on  our  Income  tax  return  but  sup- 
ply it  to  banks  and  employers.  Social  Se- 
curity numbers  are  in  fact  so  easily  obtain- 
able that  one  nationwide  investigating  firm 
has  a  line  on  its  standard  form  for  the  So- 
cial Security  number  of  the  person  under 
investigation. 

On  top  of  that,  the  Census  Bureau  has 
now  suggested  that  the  1970  census  include 
every  responder's  Social  Security  number — 
for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  the  correla- 
tion of  Federal  information.  So  the  Social 
Security  niunber  could  become  not  only  pub- 
Uc  information  but  the  key  to  creating  a 
frightening  dossier  on  each  individual. 

Or  consider  the  Census.  The  Constitution 
calls  for  an  "enumeration"  of  the  population 
every  10  years,  but  today  the  Census  has  gone 


far  bevond  that.  Many  millions  of  citizens 
in  1960  had  to  answer  165  questions  about 
their  lives,  purchasing  habits  and  Incomes. 
The  pressure  is  on  to  add  a  host  of  new 
Inquiries,  such  as  ethnic  origins,  religious 
affiliation,  schooling  and  the  like  to  the  1970 
Census. 

And  failure  to  answer  every  question  on 
the  Census  can  result  in  a  fine  or  jail  sen- 
tence. This  was  made  clear  after  the  1960 
Census  when  WUliam  F.  Rlckenbacker  of 
Brtarcliff  Manor,  N.Y.,  was  fined  $100  and 
given  a  suspended  jail  sentence  for  refusing 
on  grounds  of  principle  to  fill  out  the  house- 
hold Census  form. 

In  all  the  discussion  of  plans  for  a  national 
data  center,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  crucial 
question  Is  whether  we  are  letting  technology 
get  out  of  hand  without  a  sufficient  concern 
for  human  values.  To  my  mind  there  are 
four  major  dangers  In  allowing  governmental 
machines  to  pool  and  exchange  data  on  in- 
dividual Americans;  the  first  two  concern 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  others  the  In- 
dividual citizen. 

First,  a  central  data  bank  threatens  to  en- 
courage a  depersonalization  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  Americans  increasingly,  and 
rightly,  resent  their  betag  niunbers  con- 
trolled by  a  computer.  Students  at  the  vast 
state  universities  resent  having  their  exams 
machine-graded  and  their  I X>.  numbers  often 
printed  twice  as  large  as  their  names.  Much 
of  the  same  resentment  may  be  felt  by  some 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  appUcants 
for  Federal  Jobs  who  find  not  only  that  their 
exams  are  machine-graded  but  also  that  an 
automated  machine  writes  the  letter  telling 
them  whether  or  not  they  have  passed  the 
test. 

Second,  the  central  data  bank  is  likely  to 
increase  the  distrust  of  citizens  in  their  own 
Government  and  alienate  them  from  it. 
People  will  be  wary  of  what  they  tell  the 
Government  if  they  discover  that  Informa- 
tion confided  for  one  purpose  is  used  to  affect 
their  life  in  some  entirely  different  connec- 
tion. If  what  they  tell  the  FJIJV.  to  get  a 
home  loan  prevents  them  from  getting  a  job 
with  a  Government  contractor  they  will  start 
being  distrustful. 

The  Kaysen  report  did  recognize  that  If 
Federal  information  on  Individuals  is  thxis 
centralized  the  citizens  ought  to  be  given 
assurance  that  It  cannot  somehow  be  used 
against  them,  or  otherwise  falsification 
might  become  rampant.  But  such  an  assur- 
ance—especially m  view  of  the  existing 
"credibility  gap"— might  have  little  effect, 
for  any  evidence  that  the  AdnUnlstratlon  was 
Increasing  its  power  over  the  citizenry  by 
centralizing  files  on  more  than  100,000,000 
citizens  would  Inevitably  create  disquiet. 

In  addition,  the  public  will  inevitably  feel 
a  suffocating  sense  of  surveillance.  One  of 
the  hallmarks  of  totalitarianism  has  been 
this  sense  that  somewhere  there  Is  an  all- 
seeing  eye. 

Third,  a  central  file  can  absorb  large 
batches  of  data  about  people  but  it  Is  Ul- 
equlpped  to  correct  errors,  allow  for  extenu- 
ating circumstances,  or  bring  facts  up  to 
date. 

An  acquaintance  discovered  quite  by  acci- 
dent that  his  local  credit  bureau,  in  a  litiga- 
tion report  on  him,  said  he  had  been  the 
target  of  three  lawsuits  for  failure  to  meet 
commitments;  on  the  record  he  obviously 
was  a  bad  credit  risk.  In  fact,  the  first  case 
was  a  $5  scare  suit  back  in  the  nineteen- 
thlrtles  over  a  magazine  subscription  he  had 
never  ordered;  the  second  Involved  a  dis- 
agreement over  a  $200  lawyer's  fee  and  was 
later  compromised  amicably;  the  third  con- 
cerned a  disputed  fee  he  had  charged  a 
client,  and  this  suit  he  won  in  court.  It  took 
my  friend  two  days  of  digging  to  clear  his 
record  with  the  credit  bureau. 

Many  employers.  Including  the  Federal 
Government,  require  a  Job  applicant  to  note 
If  he  has  ever  been  held  by  a  law-enforce- 
ment agency  for   Investigation.    Obviously. 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  have  been 
momentarily  held  and  then  released  without 
charges— but  it  Is  hard  to  explain  Innocent 
circumstances  to  a  computer. 

Even  more  serious  is  the  computer's  In- 
ability to  recognize  that  people  Indeed  often 
do  change  and  become  more  responsible  as 
they  grow  up.  The  son  of  a  friend  of  mine 
m  a  Midwestern  city  applied  to  several  de- 
partment stores  In  the  area  for  a  job  when 
he  was  graduated  from  high  school  at  the  age 
of  18.  He  had  recommendations  from  his 
minister,  scoutmaster,  high  school  principal 
and  chief  of  poUce.  But  no  store  v?ould  even 
give  his  application  serious  consideration, 
since  It  turned  out  that  his  name  was  in  the 
stores'  central  file  of  known  lawbreakers. 
Five  years  earlier,  at  the  age  of  13,  the  boy 
had  been  caught  smtching  $2  worth  of  fish- 
line. 

America's  frontiers  were  settled  by  people 
seeking  to  make  a  fresh  start,  escaping  the 
unpleasantness  of  the  pest.  Today,  with 
central  files  and  computers  increasingly 
recording  the  past,  the  possibility  of  a  fresh 
start  Is  becoming  increasingly  difficult.  The 
notion  of  the  posslbUlty  of  redemption  U 
likely  to  be  incomprehensible  to  the 
computer. 

The  most  disquieting  hazard  In  a  central 
data  bank  would  be  the  placing  of  so  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  a  posi- 
tion to  push  computer  buttons.  When  the 
details  of  our  lives  are  fed  Into  a  central 
computer  or  other  vast  file-keeping  systems, 
we  all  fall  under  the  control  of  the  machine's 
managers  to  some  extent. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  at  least  one 
notable  case  in  Washington  of  Information 
from  a  secret  dossier  being  \ased  in  an  effort 
to  intimidate  and  discredit  a  person  making 
statements  embarrassing  to  certain  high  of- 
ficials. He  was  an  Insurance  man  in  the 
Washington  area  who  had  disclosed  some 
curious  insurance  practices  In  connection 
with  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

The  fllekeepers  of  Washington  have  de- 
rogatory information  on  literally  millions  ot 
citizens.  The  more  It  Is  fed  into  central 
files,  the  greater  the  danger  that  it  will  be 
used  as  a  form  of  control. 

One  computer  scientist.  Eldridge  Adams, 
has  warned  that  the  electronic  computer 
systems  being  used  by  Government  agencies 
were  collecting  so  much  information  about 
families  and  individuals  that  those  con- 
trolling the  machines  were  achieving  "truly 
frightening"  power.  .He  Indicated  that 
without  proper  control 'the  computers  would 
convert  our  society  into  the  Big  Brother 
regime  predicted  in  Orwell's  "1984." 

Let  us  remember.  1984  Is  only  17  years 
away.  My  own  hunch  Is  that  Big  Brother, 
If  he  comes  to  the  United  States,  will  turn 
out  to  be  not  a  greedy  power-seeker  but  a 
relentless  bureaucrat  obsessed  with  effi- 
ciency. And  he,  more  than  the  simple  power- 
seeker,  could  lead  us  to  that  lUtimate  of 
horrors,   a   humanity   in   chains    of   plastic 

type. 

Congressman  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  a 
New  Jersey  Democrat  who  heads  the  House 
invasion-of-prlvacy  subcommittee,  put  the 
issue  clearly  at  last  summer's  hearings: 

"We  do  not  want  to  see  the  intended  good 
use  of  a  data  center  distorted  so  that  it 
simply  makes  confidential  Information  more 
readily  avaUable  to  more  people.  Nor  do  we 
wish  to  see  a  composite  picture  of  an  indi- 
vidual recorded  in  a  single  Informational 
warehouse,  where  the  touch  of  a  button 
would  assemble  all  the  governmental  mfor- 
matlon  about  the  person  since  his  birth.  .  .  . 

"The  presence  of  .  .  .  records  in  Govern- 
ment files  Is  frightening  enough,  but  the 
thought  of  them  neatly  bundled  together 
into  one  compact  package  is  appalling.  We 
cannot  be  certain  that  such  dossiers  would 
always  be  used  by  benevolent  people  for 
benevolent  purposes. 

"We  also  recognize  the  danger  Implicit  In 
such  power  which  would  enable  a  less  scru- 
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pulous  person — or  even  a  well-meaning  but 
overzealous  Government  official — to  delve 
behind  the  statistic*,  to  the  respondent,  and 
learn  the  Inner  secrets  of  an  individual. 
Shall  we  create  an  elite  who  can  narrow  and 
dominate  the  'corridors  of  power'?  And  who 
shaU  they  be?" 

There  la  some  question  whether  the  Ad- 
ministration could  informally  establUh  a 
Natlwial  Data  Center  without  specific  en- 
abling legislation  by  Congress.  In  the  past 
Congress  has  become  aware  of  projects  In- 
volving privacy  Invasion — such  as  the  Exec- 
utive Department's  purchase  of  lie-detector 
and  surveillance  equipment — only  after  they 
bad  been  well  established. 

In  July  Mr.  Gallagher  told  of  reports  that 
the  Budget  Bureau  had  already  tentatively 
earmarked  funds  that  might  be  used  to  start 
a  data  bank  program.  Later,  an  official  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  advised  me  that  If  plans 
go  forward  to  create  such  a  program  there 
will  first  be  a  request  put  to  Congress  for 
an  appropriation.  But  apparently  the 
groundwork  for  a  central  data  center  of  some 
sort  has  already  been  well  laid.  The  Kaysen 
report  mentioned  that  "a  sufficient  beginning 
baa  been  made  ...  to  permit  the  center  a 
running  start." 

At  subcommittee  hearings,  the  Budget 
Bureau's  Raymond  Bowman  suggested  that 
safeguards  oould  be  estabUshed  to  prevent 
the  "release"  of  Information  on  Individual 
citizens  or  businesses.  But  prohibitions 
against  release  become  somewhat  irrelevant — 
and  their  real  effectiveness  somewhat  dubi- 
ous—If  officials  at  aU  20  contributing  agen- 
cies are  permitted  to  have  push-button 
acceas  to  the  central  bank. 

While  It  may  seem  obvious  to  a  layman 
that  each  contributing  agency  could  be  re- 
quired to  remove  all  Identification  of  indi- 
viduals or  businesses  before  sending  its 
statistics  on  to  the  central  bank,  Budget 
Bureau  experts  raise  practical  objections. 
Bowman  said  flatly,  "It  is  not  possible  to 
have  a  meaningful  data  center  in  which  the 
Identity  of  the  individual  is  deleted."  For 
one  thing,  apparently,  the  elimination  of 
identification  would  compUcate  the  problem 
of  "meshing"  the  date  correctly  In  the  first 
place  and  perhaps  make  impossible  the  add- 
ing and  asalgnlng  of  new  data  on  individuals 
as  they  come  In  over  the  years.  Also,  there  is 
the  practical  objection  that  the  mechanics 
of  removing  identifications  would  multiply 
the  costs  of  setting  up  the  system. 

The  task  force  report  spoke  of  the  Im- 
portence  of  developing  (unspecified)  safe- 
guards against  unwarranted  "disclosure"  or 
"pubUcatlon"  of  Information  about  individ- 
uals or  enterprises.  It  mentioned  vaguely 
that  at  some  stage  in  setting  up  the  center 
thought  would  need  to  be  given  to  protecting 
the  confidentlaUty  of  the  data  and  acknowl- 
edged that  "the  question  of  the  proper  or  im- 
proper use  of  information  by  different  agen- 
cies is  indeed  a  ticklish  one." 

But  at  no  point  did  it  attempt  to  propose 
specifically  how  foolproof  safeguards  could 
be  estebUshed,  and  even,  confessed  Its  in- 
competence to  be  precise  on  such  matters. 
It  mentioned  only  that  there  might  be 
"stendards  of  disclosure,"  "techniques  for 
preserving  confidentiality,"  "recodification" 
of  laws  and  rules,  procedures  for  "screening," 
and  so  on. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  telk  in  generalities  of 
eventual  safeguards.  Could  the  public  ever 
conceivably  be  fully  protected  from  abuses 
and  mistakes?  What  assurance  would  tbe 
public  have  that  administrative  "techniques," 
"standards,"  "rules,"  etc.,  would  not  be 
quletty  changed  in  some  future  regime  reach- 
ing for  greater  power  over  the  citizenry? 
Only  a  carefully  drawn  Federal  law — enacted 
before  tbe  data  center  is  estebllsbed — would 
seem  to  offer  any  protection  at  all  for  the 
long  term. 

As  Chairman  Gallagher  has  said:  "Merely 
gtattng  that  rules,  laws.  Individual  Judgment 
and   Congressional-Executive  action  should 


be  exerted  to  safeguard  privacy  does  not  pro- 
vide the  solution. 

There  appears,  then,  to  be  an  impasse  here 
between  the  desires  of  the  statisticians  and 
the  fears  of  the  clTll  Uberterlans.  Quite 
possibly  it  can  be  resolved  only  by  abandon- 
ing the  whole  project  or  by  persuading  the 
statisticians  to  settle  for  a  more  modest  ex- 
change of  depersonalized  statistics. 

(Or,  interestingly  enough,  by  technology 
itself.  Congressman  Gallagher  says:  "Latest 
refinements  of  modern  hardware  make  the 
centralization  of  data  dubious,  rather  than 
obvious."  Experts  suggest,  he  says,  that  "it 
might  be  more  advantageous  to  build  a  de- 
centralized computer  system  to  solve  the 
growing  informatlon»gathering  crisis.  Under 
such  a  system,  the  data  could  remain  with 
the  various  agencies  and  would  be  fed  Into 
a  central  computer  for  statistical  analysis.") 

At  times  Administration  statisticians  have 
seemed  bewildered  that  anyone  would  doubt 
their  good  intentions  and  their  willingness  to 
Impose  regulations  on  their  procedures.  A 
sharp  answer  to  this  comes  from  Charles  A. 
Reich,  professor  of  constitutional  law  at  Yale 
University:  "I  believe  that  the  real  protec- 
tion in  this  world  comes  not  from  people's 
good  intentions  but  from  laws." 

Looking  at  the  broader  problem,  Reich 
has  argued  that  it  is  time  to  pass  laws  stipu- 
lating the  kinds  of  questions  that  cannot  be 
asked  of  any  citizen.  "A  person  has  the  right 
not  to  be  defamed,"  he  maintains,  "whether 
it  is  by  a  machine  or  a  man." 

I  believe  it  Is  time,  too,  that  Congress,  in 
consultation  vrith  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
moves  to  establish  closer  control  over  the 
vast  empires  of  private  and  cooperative  busi- 
nesses engaged  In  investigating  citizens:  the 
credit  bureaus,  insurance  Investigating  firms 
and  private  investigating  enterprises.  Sev- 
eral of  these  buslnasses  gross  from  $40-  to 
$125-milllon  a  year  from  the  sale  of  personal 
information.  Since  the  Information  gath- 
ered by  these  enterprises  crosses  state  lines 
there  seems  to  be  clear  Congressional  Juris- 
diction. 

In  any  event,  Coagress  should  soon  start 
weighing  the  advantages  to  society  of  con- 
solidating statistics  against  the  very  real 
threat  that  central  data  systems  can  Imperil 
personal  privacy,  and  in  fact  can  become  in- 
struments of  control  over  American  citizens. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  ^  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  fitting  that  on  this  first  day 
of  the  90th  Congress  when  the  oflacial 
mechanism  for  the  functioning  of  our 
representative  governing  bodies  begins 
anew,  we  stop  for  a  moment  to  look  at 
the  unofficial  mechanism  on  which  the 
functioning  of  our  Government  and  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation  also  depends:  peo- 
ple who  care — people  who  realize  the  im- 
portance of  human  dignity,  equality, 
compassion,  and  love;  people  with  a 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  good  health  and  a  good  life  in  a 
free  society;  people  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  mankind,  for  the  Nation, 
and  for  their  fellow  Americans;  people 
who  give  their  time  and  effort  freely  to 
work  for  betterment  and  progress  of 
these  ideals  and  principles. 

Mr.  Sumner  G.  Whittier,  former  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs,  active  in 


the  past  in  Massachusetts  State  politi- 
cal life,  and  at  present  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults,  was  asked  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  to  speak  at  the  an- 
nual volunteers  luncheon  of  April  1966. 
Mr.  Whittier  not  only  responded  in  the 
same  sense  of  appreciation  and  respon- 
sibility with  his  time  and  effort,  but  de- 
livered a  speech  wtiich  I  feel  should  be 
widely  read. 

Because  of  the  profoundness  of  Mr. 
Whittier's  words,  because  of  the  rele- 
vance in  an  age  charged  with  imper- 
sonalism  and  indifference,  and  because  of 
the  praise  due  our  volunteer  groups  and 
individuals  and  the  need  for  further 
awareness.  I  submit  this  for  publication 
in  the  Congressional  Record  under 
unanimous  consent: 

Sumner  G.  WHimER  Presentation  at  Vol- 
unteers Luncheon,  President's  Commit- 
tee ON  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
Annual  Meeting,  April  29,  1966 

THANKS   to    volunteers 

I  am  going  to  speak  about  volunteers. 
Every  year  the  President's  Committee  asks 
someone  to  speak  about  volunteers. 

There  need  be  no  feeling  of  suspense  about 
which  side  the  President's  Committee  is  on 
as  far  as  that  issue  goes.  It  is  in  favor  ol 
volunteers. 

It  follows  then,  as  children  a  Good  Humor 
cart,  that  if  the  President's  Committee  asked 
me  to  deliver  this  sermon,  it  felt  rather  con- 
fident that  I  supported  their  view.  Let  me 
erase  any  mystery  if  such  exist.  I  do  sup- 
port that  position.  I  am  in  favor  of  volun- 
teers. 

As  I  understand  my  assignment  I  am  to 
praise  the  volunteers.  I  so  do.  Further  1 
am  to  thank  them  for  the  assistance  which 
they  have  this  year  given  to  the  handicapped 
and  to  the  President's  Committee. 

To  the  measure  that  you  have  contributed 
of  self  and  are  deserving,  so  do  I  for  the 
President's  Committee  extend  more  than 
simple  gratitude.  I  lavish  tall  beakers  of 
appreciation  upon  your  kindly  heads. 

NEED    MORE    VOLUNTEER    EFFORT 

These  are  courtesies  usually  performed, 
but  I  believe  there  is  a  further  point  and  the 
most  Important  one.  The  Committee  would 
like  added  volunteer  effort.  By  such  effort 
can  more  handicapped  be  employed.  There- 
fore, if  you  are  a  volunteer,  please,  if  you 
can,  next  year  give  more  of  time  and  self.  K 
you  know  others,  enlist  them  in  this  fine 
cause  and  thus  multiply  the  asslstence  to 
the  handicapped. 

That  completes  the  burden  of  my  assign- 
ment, and  now,  if  any  among  you  has  some 
pressing  obligation  elsewhere,  you  have  heard 
my  speech. 

VOLUNTEERS    UNANIMOUSLY    FAVORED 

However,  we  do  have  a  ritual  in  America, 
born  I  think  around  the  service  club  pro- 
grams, that  luncheon  speakers  must  talk  20 
minutes  to  two-and-a-half  ho\irs.  As  to 
which  extreme  I  favor  depends  in  good  part 
on  whether  I  am  doing  the  talking  or  lis- 
tening. 

In  some  commvmltles  I  might  have  been 
able,  once  having  delivered  the  essence  of 
my  assignment,  to  stop,  but  In  addition  to 
general  custom  I  am  conscious  that  this  Is 
Washington  D.C.  where,  given  a  lectern,  men 
must  with  arrayed  adjectives  and  flamboyant 
nouns  orate  or  break  all  Capitol  traditions. 
Out  of  respect  for  such  historic  custom,  I 
shall  abide.  I  believe  that  it  was  on  some 
occasion  such  as  this  that  a  special  type  of 
oratory  familiar  here  had  its  origin — the 
filibuster. 

Wben  Mr.  McCahlll  went  searching  for  a 


gpeaker  who  would  support  the  Committee's  with  more  beauty,  more  health,  more  de- 

vlews,  he  had  little  trouble.  cency. 

I  have  no  idea  how  extensive  the  market  Think  you  not  so? 

research  on  the  subject  has  been;  I've  seen  imagine  America  wrrHOUT  volunteehs 

none,  *>"*  'fy.^^JfJl*^"*.,^^,.^^^^^^  Come  with  me  for  a  moment,  let  us  sit     ^emoie-i-nere  m.gu.  eve..  ^  »  .uv  „.  ...- 

ro„fvolSn\'4'rsTd"^n^"v5ultL°r".^  £^e  atop  the  ^^ighest  peak  where  the  Contmen^^^     drives  springing  up  trying  to  help  contam 


fortable   people,  who  did   not  want  to  IM 
dlstxirbed. 

Besides,  if  that  flock  of  women,  the  law- 
yer said,  ever  got  too  eager,  the  drive  might 
be  successful.  Why,  the  effect  would  be 
terrible — there  might  even  be  a  lot  of  new 


among  volunteers 
may  favor  volunteer  efforts  moi'e  for  others 
than  for  themselves,  but  In  the  main,  I  think 
we  can  rest  secure  that  they  are  approved  by 
something  beyond  even  a  Lyndon  Johnson 
majority — speaking  nationally,  of  course. 

In  fact,  I  believe,  of  the  first  twenty  people 
Bill  asked  to  give  this  talk,  every  one  with- 
out exception  Including  cabinet  members 
was  in  favor  of  volunteers.    The  only  objec 


Divide  spUts  the  Rodcies.  Let  us  look  east 
and  west,  north  and  south  at  a  different 
America. 

What  If  there  had  been  no  volunteers?— 
In  this,  our  land? 

What  if  every  citizen  had  turned  his  back 
and  let  the  stricken  die  when  their  cries  for 
help  came  agonizingly  upon  the  air? 

What  If  the  selfish  and  the  vested  had 


other  diseases.  Just  think  how  much  that 
might  disturb  suburban  Americans.  We 
must  not  disturb  people  he  said.  It  might 
bother  someone's  conscience  to  pause  and 
think  that  he  might  be  his  brother's  keeper. 
It  Just  wasn't  businesslike — it  wasn't  effi- 
cient— having  women  run  around'  like  that 
collecting  money  when  they  could  be  home 
playing  bridge  or  watching  some  Inspiring 
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be  that  there  was  little  that  had  not  been  and  plain,  river  and  mountain? 

said  before  on  the  subject.    I  agree  with  their  What  if  there  had  been  no  voice  preach- 

posltlon,  except  that  I  was  modestly  surprised  Ing  out  against  wrong — demanding  Justice, 

to  find  that  advanced  as  a  reason  for  not  fair  play,  remedy  for  Injury,  at  town  meet- 


glvlng  a  speech  In  Washington 

BOUQUETS   TO    PCEH    STAFF 

There  are  some  very  serious  things  I  would 
like  to  say  on  the  subject.  Of  all  the  words 
I  may  use  polishing  brightly  this  day  the 
shield  of  the  volunteer,  let  It  be  said  also 
that  staff,  though  It  be  salaried,  can  be  and 
usually  Is  deeply  dedicated  and  highly  moti- 
vated. And  I  could  readily  bestow  many 
bouquets  on  that  score. 

HEALTH    legislation 

Another  point — this  particular  speech  Is 
uttered  against  a  backdrop  of  fervent  dis- 
cussion that  is  universal  these  months  wher- 
ever people  in  the  charities  gather,  be  It  steS, 
volimteer,  or  both.  Last  year  was  legislative- 
ly In  the  health  field  spectacular.  A  long 
list  of  fine  bills  were  passed,  freight  carloads 
of  pens  were  distributed,  and  several  sets  of 
rose  bushes  necessarily  had  to  be  replanted 
In  the  White  House  garden. 

BOLE  OP  volunteer  AGENCY 

With  government  surging  Into  the  health 
field  with  such  cascading  vastness,  the  ques- 
tion keeps  recurring:  What  is  the  role  of 
the  voluntary  agency?  Can  It  survive?  Will 
It  be  totally  replaced? 

I  do  not  Intend  to  examine  the  questions 
or  the  answers  here  except  quickly.  It  is  the 
view  of  almost  everyone  that,  though  there 
may  be  some  changing  of  roles,  the  volun- 


Ings,  at  the  assemblies  of  Congress? 

A   BARREN   LAND 

Look  out  in  grim  imagination  at  that  bar- 
ren land — three  thousand  miles  east  to  the 
little  towns  of  New  England  and  their  ledge- 
rock  shores — to  the  streaming  rivers  that 
hold  Manhatten— to  Washington,  D.C. — Chi- 
cago and  its  pendant  lake — then  west  to  Big 
Sur  and  the  Sierras  and  the  vast  tumbUng 
Pacific. 

What  Is  It  you  notice  first? 

NO    CONSERVATION 

The  land  naked  of  the  trees,  gone  the  tall 
ponderosa  and  the  taller  sequoia,  slash  pine 
and  cedar  vanished  from  an  ugly  continent? 
For  who  was  there  to  raise  the  protest  when 
the  spoilers  came  to  strip  the  forests? 

Who  was  there  to  fight  the  lobbies  that 
descended  upon  the  lawmakers? 

Who  to  save  the  watershed? 

See  the  huge  dark  swirling  clouds  rising 
above  the  dustbowl  plains.  For  there  had 
been  no  volunteers  to  preach  conservation. 

NO  BEAUnnCATlON 

But  look  beyond  to  the  cities  and  tbe 
towns.  What  seems  so  strange?  What's 
missing?  Parks  and  flowers?  Yes.  No  fool- 
ish garden  clubs. 

NO  CHURCHES 

But  more,  no  steeples,  no  white  spires  ris- 


teer  agencies  stUl  have  a  strong  part  to  enact     Ing  on  New  England  greens,  no  great  ascend 


on  the  health  stage. 

PARTNERS  WITH  GOVERNMENT 

No  matter  how  lengthy  the  discussions, 
one  conclusion  rises  prominent  as  the  Wash- 
ington monument  and  that  Is  the  govern- 
ment is  in  the  health  arena,  is  In  it  hugely 
and  energetically,  and  whatever  the  changes, 
all  of  us,  remembering  that  our  Joint  and 
basic  goal  Is  Improving  America's  health  by 
finding  answers  to  the  great  health  ques- 
tions before  us,  must  work  together  in  com- 
plementary fashion,  each  In  its  best  place, 
and  so   we  shall. 

The  moment  may  arrive  when  voluntary 
contributions  will  decline,  but  as  far  as  I 
can  see  there  is  to  this  moment  no  statis- 
tical evidence  showing  any  such  trend — al- 
most all  major  fund  raising  drives  seem  to  be 
at  record  peaks. 

Among  government  officials  I  find  spoken 
reassurance  that  volunteers  and  volunteer 
agencies  are  needed  and  expected  to  con- 
tinue. Vice  President  Humphrey  speaking 
of  the  handicapped  and  their  need  for  a 
Chance  to  prove  themselves  competitively 
said  at  this  meeting  a  year  ago: 

"It  is  you  who  are  providing  that  chance 
.  .  .  you  who  are  leaders  of  business,  labor 
.  .  .  and  other  voluntary  organizations." 

When  we  consider  the  side  that  Is  positive 
and  what  the  volunteers  have  accomplished, 
we  think:  America,  God  shed  His  Grace  on 
thee.  And  part  of  that  Grace  was  the  gentle 
human  heart  that  cared  beyond  self  to 
change  and  conserve  this  land,  to  endow  It 


ing  cathedral  tower  along  New  York's  Fifth 
Avenue,  no  reminders  to  the  secular  world 
that  there  might  have  been  greater  forces 
fighting  the  torrent  of  materialism — for 
churches  are  built  and  manned  by  whole 
armies  of  volunteers,  from  Ladles  Aid  to 
Sunday  School  teachers. 

NO  MONUMENTS 

The  nation's  capital  seems  strange — that's 
It,  no  tell  obelisk  rising  high  to  honor  Wash- 
ington— no  white  columned  Memorial  In 
Lincoln's  memory — for  such  monuments 
need  volunteer  efforts. 

FEW  HOSPITALS 

Tbe  hospitals  seem  so  few  In  every  com- 
munity. The  state  cannot  build  enough  hos- 
pitals without  volunteer  help.  Tuberculo- 
sis Is  rampant.  There  was  no  Lawrence 
Flick,  the  packer  from  a  Los  Angeles  orange 
grove,  stricken  and  recovered  from  tubercu- 
losis, a  volunteer  fiercely  to  organize  public 
opinion  against  the  dread  white  plague. 

NO  MARCH  OP  DIMES 

Yes,  there  was  a  President  named  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  He  was  a  victim  of  polio,  cam- 
paigned held  in  braces,  and  he  wanted 
deeply  to  prevent  others  from  being  struck 
down,  but  they  needed  volunteers  to  march 
for  dimes,  and  after  all,  who  would  march 
for  a  dime? 

When  they  proposed  It,  a  certain  lawyer 
stood  up  to  bait  them  and  to  protest.  Ring- 
ing a  lot  of  doorbells,  especially  in  some  of 
tbe  suburbs,  would  irritate  a  lot  of  corn- 


way. 

So  the  criticism  convinced  the  Volunteers 
and  they  gave  up  the  idea  ...  no  Volun- 
teers ...  no  March  of  Dimes. 

NO  POLIO  VACCINE 

Now  over  there,  this  is  the  huge  hospital 
and  sanitarium — looks  like  a  warehouse, 
doesn't  it? — where  we  keep  our  handicapped 
the  lame  and  the  halt.  There  are  certelnly 
a  lot  of  them.  We  hope  that  tbe  govern- 
ment will  appropriate  money  for  a  big  re- 
search program  to  try  and  find  some  serum 
or  vaccine  to  halt  polio. 

But  we  don't  telk  about  it  much.  We 
conceal  the  handicapped.  It  bothers  the 
public  too  much.  Some  people  wanted  to 
get  a  thing  going  to  try  and  change  public 
attitudes,  but  It  would  have  teken  too  many 
volunteers,  and  there  were  none. 

DISEASE  RAMPANT 

Ob,  those  social  diseases  .  .  .  shhh!  We 
don't  say  those  words.  That's  another 
thought  someone  had — attempting  to  get 
frank  discussion  of  such  things.  But  that 
got  killed  too.    Would  have  taken  volunteers. 

Gray  Ladles?  In  hospitals  to  help  vet- 
erans? I  can  see  how  a  visitor  might  be  a 
bridge  in  a  mental  hospital  between  hope 
and  hopelessness,  to  teke  the  patient  for  a 
ride  outeide,  or  be  a  companion  to  a  half- 
way house  helping  him  rehabllltete  himself. 

NO   VOLUNTARY   HEALTH   AND   WELFAEB 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Raise  money  to  help  in  disasters?  You 
mean  like  giving  out  food  and  blankete?  Or 
finding  shelter  for  people  when  there  are 
floods  and  tornadoes?  And  getting  blood  for 
blood  banks?  And  instructing  in  first  aid  or 
giving  lessons  in  llfesavlng  while  swimming? 
It  sounds  interesting,  but  who'd  ever  do  it? 
Where  would  you  find  the  volunteers?  Vxa. 
sure  someone  would  criticize  that  and  dis- 
courage the  volunteers  right  away. 

And  so  it  would  have  been  had  there  been 
no  volunteers  to  serve  and  to  work  and  to 
achieve  In  the  face  of  apathy  and  reslstence. 
The  voluntary  health  and  welfare  orga- 
nizations of  America  would  have  disappeared. 
Cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  arthritis,  multiple 
sclerosis,  heart,  mental  Illness,  mental  re- 
tardation— these  and  many  more  organiza- 
tions would  have  vanished. 

GOVERNMENT  CANNOT  REPLACE  VOLUNTEESS 

Can  you  imagine  the  vast  government 
structure  that  would  have  had  to  be  estab- 
lished to  fill  the  gap— if  they  bad  just  tried 
to  add  one  person  to  the  payroll  for  every 
vanished  volunteer?  Can  you  visualize  the 
millions  of  government  dollars  needed  to  re- 
place the  money  raised  by  volunteers  through 
the  years? 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder,  for  all  we  have 
done  in  the  private  sector,  had  we  done  more, 
had  we  been  able  to  Inspire  still  others, 
would  there  have  been  so  much  for  govern- 
ment to  do? 

voluntzeKs  do  uvcb 

Fortunately,  there  have  been  tbe  vol- 
unteers doing  all  kinds  of  unbelievable 
tasks — cooking  fudge  with  Brownies,  lugging 
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cookies  to  the  office  and  forcing  all  their 
reluctant  fellow  employees  to  touy  boxes  for 
the  Olrl  Scouts,  coaching  ferociously  com- 
petltlve  Little  Leaguers,  playing  nursemaid 
In  cooperative  nursery  schools  from  morning 
until  dusk.  Who  can  count  the  bruises,  the 
cont\utons,  the  scratches  that  poor  middle- 
aged,  overweight  adults  have  accumulated — 
not  to  mention  the  barrels  of  unguentlne  and 
the  tuba  of  arnica  that  have  been  applied  to 
those  aching  bodies— because  they  have 
vigorously  led  flocks  of  energy-driven  young 
Americans  up  and  down  hills  on  camping 
expeditions  in  park  or  mountain. 

How  many  adults  have  been  In  nursing 
homes  or  day  care  centers  or  other  institu- 
tions that  give  help  to  the  aged?  It  Is  the 
volimteer  who  brings  back  the  light  and  the 
memory  and  the  smile. 

CJould  there  have  been  the  symphony  mtislc 
to  enjoy  In  so  many  cities  without  volunteers 
to  raise  funds  to  perpetxjate  the  nation's 
orchestras?  How  much  of  music,  how  much 
of  amateur  sport,  has  existed  because  of  the 
peculiar  drive  and  concerned  interest  of 
whole  battalions  of  volunteers? 

HKLP  FOB  THX  CKIPPLED 

I  have  stood  In  the  aspen  gold  mountains 
of  Colorado,  have  stood  on  the  side  of  a  great 
California  mountain  below  Mallbu  looking 
out  to  the  tumbling  sea,  and  by  a  manmade 
lake  In  Dee  Molnea,  Iowa,  and  In  other  of 
America's  states  surrounded  by  youngsters  In 
wheelchairs  and  with  crutches  who  were 
working,  laughing,  playing  because  one  man 
In  one  small  town  of  Elyrla,  Ohio,  had  once — 
long  ago — been  stirred  to  action  to  provide 
help  when  the  size  of  the  need  and  the  chal- 
lenge seemed  vast  beyond  calculation. 

His  eon  was  Injured  in  a  streetcar  accident, 
and  died  because  there  was  neither  the  facu- 
lty nor  the  talents  In  Elyrla  to  save  him.  So 
Edgar  Allen  left  his  weU  paying  Job,  moti- 
vated his  feUow  Rotarlans  to  raise  funds  to 
buUd  a  children's  hospital,  then  saw  as  a  pa- 
ttent  a  terribly  handicapped  youngster  In 
need  of  special  help.  Edgar  Allen  set  out  to 
provide  It,  and  from  that  dedication  against 
aU  the  apparent  ImpoeslbUltles  grew  Easter 
Seals,  In  every  state  and  more — 1400  locals — 
thousands  of  volunteers — because  one  man 
cared  and  acted. 
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uw*.  LiamTi  AND  PTJBSurr  of  BAFPiMxas 

/k,ni\  In  this  room  and  at  this  meeting,  we 
must  acknowledge  the  volxinteer  who  helped 
Twavti  the  very  promise  of  o\ir  Declaration  of 
Independence  come  true  for  many — that  man 
ffh>ii  have  life,  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  A  man  who  Is  chained  by  a  se- 
vere handicap  has  Uttle  of  Uberty  and  lees  of 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Those  who  are  at 
this  meeting  and  others  who  have  preached 
and  acted  across  America  to  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  the  handicapped  at  the  work- 
bench. In  the  laboratory.  In  a  thousand 
places  at  a  thousand,  thoiiaand  Jobs,  have 
given  meaning  to  many  lives,  have  given  self 
respect,  confidence,  and  a  sense  of  belonging 
mcnre  fully  to  a  free  America. 

The  stirglng  horde  that  comes  in  Increasing 
numbers  every  year  to  this  conclave  until 
we  have  outgrown  Constitution  Hall  Is  wit- 
ness to  the  Immensity  of  volunteer  com- 
passion. 

And  now  I  have  caUed  the  positive  roU— 
not  the  total  roU,  but  enough  in  the  sam- 
pling so  that  we  know  there  has  been  this 
great  pulsing  force  in  America  that  has 
changed  its  ways,  that  has  remade  Its  cities, 
that  has  touched  the  Ufe  of  mlUlons. 

NOT  A  HAPFT  XmilMO 

The  atory  Is  magnificent  and  Inspiring. 
I  wish  I  could  leave  It  there.  I  wish  that, 
like  the  motion  pictures  I  used  to  see  when  I 
was  young  and  which  still  turn  up  on  late 
television,  they  would  all  live  happily  ever 
after.  I  wish  It  were  a  success  story,  total 
and  complete. 

But  the  nagging,  continuing,  relenuess 
persistence  of  something  Inside  me  will  not 


let  me  be.  I  have  seen  America,  and  I  have 
seen  Its  greatness.  But  I  have  seen  also  Its 
agonv  In  too  many  places.  It  Is  the  more 
terrible  In  Its  contrast  when  we  know  that 
the  need  occurs  In  th«  most  affluent  of  so- 
cieties. Never  has  the  ilchnesa  been  as  great, 
but  the  statistics  of  need  are  still  long. 

THERE  IS  NEVER  ENOUGH 

I  shall  not  quote  any  columns  of  figures. 
They  are  dull  In  the  listening  and  In  the 
reading.  But  there  la  no  one  of  you  who 
works  among  the  charities  who  does  not 
know  that  there  is  never  enough.  Charity 
groups  all  across  America  and  their  budget 
committees  are  aware  of  the  swelling  de- 
mands and  the  growing  requests  for  more,  of 
the  Increasing  goals  that  must  be  met  and 
too  frequently  are  not  for  the  budget  must 
be  balanced. 

It  Is  difficult  to  make  an  objective  balanced 
judgment  positive  or  negative.  There  are 
both  in  the  world— the  caring  and  the  care- 
less—and I  shaU  not  weigh  which  are  greater 
In  number — though  I  know  that,  whatever 
the  balance,  there  Is  need  for  many  more 
volunteers,  for  many  who  care  with  a  driving 
passion. 

NEED    TO    OVERCOME    INDIFFERENCE 

If  my  assignment  here  Is  only  to  emphasize 
the  positive,  only  to  acknowledge  the  good 
men  have  done,  this  Is  a  fine  undlsturblng 
public  relations  approach.  If  the  calUng  of 
the  proud  roll  of  the  honored  and  the  com- 
passionate, among  individuals,  among  indus- 
tries, among  agencies,  among  government 
departments,  among  cities  and  among  states. 
If  that  awarding  of  prizes,  if  that  describing 
in  sincere  words  with  deserved  compliments, 
If  those  accomplishments  become  the  In- 
spiring example,  and  areate  in  other  men  the 
urge  to  foUow — the  burning  need  to  go  and 
do  likewise,  then  thait  positive  approach  Is 
one  of  resoiinding  merit. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  not  mentioning  the 
negative  permits  a  patch  to  be  placed  on  vul- 
canized consciences,  B  mentioning  only  the 
positives  hides  the  need  for  action  In  your 
town  and  in  mine,  then  we  have  not  hoisted 
the  banner  high  enough,  nor  enlisted  enough 
volimteers  In  the  legions,  nor  done  full  battle 
against  the  constant  enemies  of  mankind — 
indifference,  preoccupation,  cruelty,  neglect, 
and  the  blind  refiisal  to  see  or  hear  or  do. 


BIBLE    CALLS    FOB    VOLUNTARYISM 


All  that  I  have  sal4  seems  to  keep  adding 
up  to  full  approval  of  volunteering — but 
beyond  this  room  some  division  might  arise. 
In  truth  voluntaryism  Is  a  question  that  Is  so 
old  In  time  as  to  be  beyond  the  tracing  of  Its 
origin.  The  Bible  rttlses  it  early.  It  was 
Cain  who  said,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

Through  centuries  of  history  man  has  been 
debating  that  troublesome  question  In  his 
conscience  for  It  is  not  easy  to  answer  except 
In  the  doing. 

It  was  a  question  asked  of  Christ.  He  gave 
an  answer  so  clear  It  has  come  ringing  down 
the  centtiries  to  us.  A  certain  lawyer  stood 
up  trying  to  bait  Christ — someone  Is  always 
trying  to  bait  those  who  preach  goodness — 
and  asked:  "Who  is  my  brother?  Who  is  my 
neighbor?" 

GOOD    SAMARITAN 

Christ  told  the  story  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan: "Thou  Shalt  love  .  .  .  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself." 

Men  did  turn  thefr  backs  on  their  neigh- 
bors— men  did  look  the  other  way  and  leave 
a  bleeding  human  being  beaten  by  thieves. 
Dying  in  the  dusty  read  xintll  one  man,  as  he 
journeyed,  came  where  he  was;  and  when  he 
saw  him,  he  had  compassion  and  went  to  him 
and  bound  up  bis  wounds. 

A  beaten  man  on  the  roadside — does  that 
sound  ancient  and  long  remote?  Or  does  It 
have  a  sound  of  receacy  to  it? 

Even  In  this  houi»— after  all  the  coimtless 
years  of  consclence-^the  question  Is  still  be- 
ing asked  and  different  answers  being  given. 

Christ  lived  In  a  brutal  time.    Execution 


was  by  crucifixion.  It  was  a  hedonistic, 
sordid,  ugly,  materialistic  world  of  Illness,  of 
many  beggars  and  many  crippled,  of  short 
life  and  quick  death  for  men,  for  women 
and  for  children. 

TWENTIETH   CENTUBT   PHIMITIVE 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  this  meeting 
here  in  the  civilized  20th  century  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.?  This  U  a  new  and  modern 
world  and  all  is  changed. 

Or  is  it? 

The  things  stUl  undone,  the  needs  yet  un- 
met  can  furnish  us  with  a  long  troublesome 
list,  and  a  longer  list  of  men  who  have 
turned  away. 

Is  Kew  Gardens  the  symbol  of  our  age? 
A  girl  coming  home  from  work  on  the  streets 
was  stabbed  to  death,  and  men  pulled  down 
their  shades  and  went  with  troubled  consci- 
ences back  to  bed,  while  she  lay  bleeding  and 
dying  on  the  street,  her  pltUul  cries  un- 
answered .  .  .  the  Samaritan,  as  he  joui- 
neyed,  came  along  a  few  thousand  years  too 
early  to  be  of  help  to  her. 

Need  I  recount  others? 

When  some  future  age  looks  back  on  us 
as  now  we  look  back  to  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  weighs  In  balance  the  good  and  the  bad, 
what  wlU  history's  judgment  be  of  our 
century? 

In  terms  of  statisUcs  on  m\irder  and 
crime,  of  concentration  camps,  and  clvillaa 
deaths  in  wars,  few  ages  will  be  able  to 
match  us  In  sheer  numbers,  much  of  It 
occurring  because  someone  refused  to  see  or 
act  when,  by  his  action,  the  results  might 
have  been  different. 

"When  Jesus  came  to  Golgotha 
They  hanged  him  on  a  tree. 
They  drave  great  nails  through  hands  and 
feet. 
And  made  a  Calvary. 

"They  crowned  him  with  a  crown  of  thorns- 
Bed  were  his  wounds  and  deep 
Ffr  those  were  crude  and  cruel  days 
^\nd  hiunan  flesh  was  cheap. 

"When  Jesus  came  to  Birmingham, 

They  simply  passed  him  by. 
They  never  hurt  a  hair  of  him. 
They  only  let  him  die. 

"For  man  had  grown  more  tender. 
And  they  would  not  give  him  pain 
They  only  passed  him  down  the  street 
And  left  him  In  the  rain. 


"Still  Jesus  cried 

•Forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do' 
And  still  It  rained  the  winter  rain 
That  drenched  him  through  and  through. 

"The  crowds  went  home 

And  left  the  street  without  a  soul  to  see 
And  Jesus  crouched  against  the  wall 

And  cried  for  Calvary."* 
Who  does  care?    Who  is  the  greater  num- 
ber— the  caring  or  the  care-less? 

PAGEANT  REACHES  HEART  AND  SOUL 

It  is  magnificent  to  come  to  this  meeting 
In  this  white  and  columned  capital  of  our 
land  and  be  part  of  this  warming  pageant 
that  a  hundred  times  walks  right  off  the 
platform  and  grabs  hold  of  you  In  your  heart 
and  in  your  soul. 

At  this  assembly  we  have  seen  the  vaUani 
and  the  caring  ...  ,^  ^  ,^ 

Heard  the  wonderful  story  of  the  old  loi» 
and  the  111  who  crowded  excitedly  Into  the 
store  opened  for  them  on  a  S\mday — their 
first  shopping  spree  In  a  long,  long  time  .  .  • 

Heard  the  Handicapped  American  of  the 
Year  stand  at  a  lectern  and  address  the  na- 
tion— all  America — in  a  voice  he  hlmscU 
could  not  hear — handsome  and  erect  and 
gallant  and  confident,  his  bUnd  eyes  shining 
with  dreams.     He  stood  there  the  photog- 


raphers crowding  round.    I  noticed  a  little 
nun  in  her  black  habit  snapping  pictures  like 

mad. 

He  stood  there  and  he  put  his  fingers  on 
the  moving  lips  of  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  you  felt  it,  and  you  knew 
It  when  he  said,  "There  Is  no  darkness  when 
there  is  the  sunshine  of  hope.  There  is  no 
silence  when  there  is  the  song  of  dreams." 

In  front  of  me  Mrs.  Lyons  sat,  and  the 
tears  were  streaming  down  her  cheeks  In  a 
wet  cascade. 

And  last  night  a  Senator — and  there  was 
more  to  his  story  than  he  told  about  the 
decisions  of  whether  or  not  to  let  the  regi- 
ment fight  at  all — a  Senator  told  his  story, 
told  it  clean  and  swift  and  straight — no  em- 
bellishment save  humor — and  you  felt  it  in 
the  depths  of  you,  every  pain  and  every  as- 
piration, from  the  pack  of  cigarettes  tossed 
on  the  bed  to  the  tall  proud  moment  in  the 
well  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Next  to  me  was  a  German  foreign  official. 
He  was  blind — from  a  grenade  In  1945.  When 
Senator  Inouye  stopped  there  was  a  hand 
gripping  my  arm,  and  the  German  said  with 
a  sharp  suddenness:  "He  told  my  story — 
exactly." 

These  are  the  courageous  singled  out  for 
schlevement. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  COMMANDMENT 

But  forget  you  not  that  there  are  others 
who,  if  they  are  to  take  their  place  here,  need 
you  and  you,  need  volunteers,  need  the  car- 
ing to  carry  the  inspiring  story,  their  story, 
«tate  to  state,  town  to  town,  to  tell  others,  to 
enlist  the  uncaring  .  .  . 

How  did  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
end? 

"Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 


•"Indifference," 
Kennedy. 


by     G.     A.     Studdert- 


my  bill.  But  my  proposal  would  grant 
an  urgently  needed  measure  of  relief 
without  too  great  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion in  the  Federal  revenues.  The  loss 
of  revenue  resulting  from  my  bill  could 
be  more  than  offset  by  cuts  in  imneces- 
sary  spending.  Clearly,  if  more  of  a 
wage-earner's  income  were  left  for  him 
to  spend  in  raising  and  educating  his 
family  there  would  be  less  need  for  the 
Government  to  assume  these  burdens 
and,  therefore,  less  call  for  inflated  Gov- 
ernment spending. 


MESKHiL  BILL  WOULD  DOUBLE 
PERSONAL  EXEMPTIONS  FROM 
INCOME  TAX 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mbskill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tljis  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  session,  I  introduced 
the  first  bill  of  my  legislative  program. 
TUs  measure  would  double  the  personal 
exemption  allowable  under  the  income 
tax  law— from  $600  to  $1,200.  I  chose  it 
for  my  first  bill  in  Congress  for  the  rea- 
son that  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  tax  reforms  we  can 
make. 

The  $600  exemption  has  been  in  ex- 
istence since  the  days  of  the  great  de- 
pression. The  exemption  is  supposed  to 
bear  some  relationship  to  the  cost  of 
feeding,  clothing,  and  educating  each 
member  of  a  family.  In  1933,  $600  was 
considered  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
this  purpose. 

Since  that  time,  however,  as  we  are 
all  too  painfully  aware,  the  cost  of  living 
has  nearly  tripled.  Federal  red-ink 
spending  has  so  raised  the  cost  of  living 
that  the  $600  exemption  is  hardly  more 
than  a  token  gesture.  Although  the  ad- 
ministration has  declared  the  level  of 
poverty  to  begin  at  $3,000  a  year,  in  its 
tax  policies  it  seems  to  claim  that  a  per- 
son can  live  on  $600  a  year.  Of  course, 
this  is  absurd. 

Ideally,  the  exemption  should  be  set 
much  higher  than  the  $1,200  proposed  In 


THE  PERCY  PLAN:  AN  IMAGINATIVE 
PROPOSAL  FOR  LOW-INCOME 
HOMEOWNERSHIP 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Termessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  year,  members  of  both  parties  have 
begim  a  long  overdue  appraisal  of  the 
crisis  in  our  cities  and  of  our  urban  pro- 
grams which  have  too  often  failed  to  live 
up  to  expectations.  As  ranking  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  Special  Housing  Subcommittee,  I 
have  welcomed  this  new  examination, 
and  joined  in  the  search  for  new  answers 
to  old  problems.  What  is  clearly  needed 
is  some  new  approach,  some  new  catalyst 
by  which  we  can  benefit  our  cities  and 
assist  our  low-income  citizens  by  bring- 
ing them  into  a  position  of  economic 
self-sufficiency  and  responsible  partici- 
pation in  the  affairs  of  their  communities 
and  Nation. 

Last  September,  Charles  H.  Perot, 
now  the  newly  elected  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  advanced  a  plan  for  mak- 
ing homeownershlp  available  for  fam- 
ilies, who  cannot  now  afford  its  advan- 
tages. Eight  months  of  staff  work  and 
extensive  consultations  with  experts  in 
mwiy  fields  have  produced  a  detailed 
outline  of  the  suggested  proposal.  As 
one  who  has  worked  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing for  14  years,  I  find  the  suggestions 
imaginative  and  realistic. 

On  the  first  day  of  hearings  before  the 
Ribicoff  subcommittee  Investigating 
urban  problems,  this  psist  August,  I  tes- 
tified and  noted  that  "we  have  been 
Ignoring  our  two  greatest  assets  in  the 
fight  to  save  our  cities — the  present,  sal- 
vable  structures  and  neighborhoods,  and 
the  people  themselves."  After  urging  an 
examination  into  the  motivations  of  peo- 
ple in  our  deteriorated  and  deteriorating 
core  city  areas,  I  suggested  that  four  fac- 
tors would  undoubtedly  come  to  light: 

First,  a  desire  to  be  respected  and  to  gain 
self-respect.  Second,  a  realization  that 
financial  security  and  the  improvement  of 
financial  poeition  through  a  job  is  one  way 
to  build  respect.  Third,  a  growing  aware- 
ness that  there  Is  a  need  for  education,  for 
training,  for  schooling  that  will  enable  em- 
ployment to  be  obtained.  Finally,  the  search 
for  some  reason,  materialistic  If  you  will,  for 
taking  the  acceptable  route  to  winning  re- 
spect. And  I  would  suggest  that  for  many 
of  those  who  live  In  a  world  ot  buying  on 
time,  of  renting  a  place  to  Uve,  the  goal  of 


ownership  of  some  significant  thing,  such  as 
a  home,  might  be  a  catalyst  to  a  whole  new 
way  of  life. 

Senator  Percy's  proposal  for  low-in- 
come homeownershlp  builds  on  these  mo- 
tivational resources  among  our  low-in- 
come citizens.  The  plan  is  based  on  four 
irrefutably  soimd  premises: 

First.  The  premise  that  the  promise  of 
homeownershlp  provides  a  meaningful 
incentive  to  the  initially  lower  income 
family  to  spur  its  efforts  to  climb  the 
ladder  to  economic  security  and  respon- 
sible citizenship. 

Second.  The  premise  that  housing 
programs  must  be  completely  dovetailed 
with  other  programs  affecting  the  in- 
habitants of  slum  areas,  such  as  basic 
education,  job  training,  credit  counsel- 
ing, employment,  and  the  like. 

Third.  The  premise  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  promoting  homeownershlp  and 
slum  rehabilitation  should  fall  to  the 
nongovernmental  sector  of  the  economy, 
with  Government  providing  reinforce- 
ment and  guarantees,  but  not  execution 
and  control. 

Fourth.  The  premise  that  no  program 
for  advancing  the  fortunes  of  slum  dwell- 
ers can  be  meaningful  or  effective  unless 
the  slum  people  themselves  have  a  direct 
and  specific  involvement  in  its  planning, 
policymsiking,  and  execution. 

The  Percy  proposal  calls  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  private  nonprofit  National 
Home  Ownership  Foimdation,  Inc.,  or 
NHOF.  This  foundation  would  have 
three  essential  functions.  First,  it  would 
include  a  bank  for  making  low-Interest 
loans  to  local  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions which  involve  local  slum  residents 
in  efforts  to  upgrade  their  housing  and 
become  its  owners.  Second,  it  would  of- 
fer the  technical  and  managerial  assist- 
ance needed  to  enable  these  local  organi- 
zations to  conduct  well-conceived  and 
managed  programs.  Third,  it  would  as- 
sist local  organizations  in  obtaining  the 
governmental  and  private  funds  needed 
to  conduct  a  supporting  program  of  job 
training,  basic  education,  job  placement, 
homeownershlp  counseling,  and  the  like, 
without  which  homeownershlp  itself 
cannot  be  made  a  realistic  possibility  for 
lower  Income  families. 

There  is  nothing  partisan  or  idealistic 
about  this  approach.  It  builds  on  the 
experience  of  privately  financed,  pri- 
vately organized  pilot  programs  such  as 
Flanner  House  Homes,  Inc.,  In  Indianap- 
olis, the  Bicentennial  Civic  Improvement 
Corp.  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  Interfalth 
Interracial  OouncU  of  the  Clergy  effort 
in  Philadelphia.  "Rie  promise  of  a  broeui- 
er,  nation^  approach  Is  Implicit  In  the 
plan.  Indeed,  Senator  Percy  labeled  his 
speech  Introducing  the  programs  as  "A 
New  Dawn  for  Our  Cities." 

By  no  means  is  this  proposal  the  only 
suggestion  worth  considering  in  our  at- 
tack on  the  problems  of  the  cities.  Other 
plans  have  been  suggested  to  enlist 
private  enterprise  In  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development  In  slum  neighbor- 
hoods, or  to  contract  for  manpower 
training  and  similar  forms  of  technical 
assistance  to  local  groups  or  business 
concerns,  or  to  involve  the  residents  of 
the  area  directly  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
their  neighborhoods.  These  are  all  com- 
patible, however,  with  the  goal  of  low- 
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Income  homeownership.  Practical  as 
the  New  Dawn  plan  is  in  concept,  it  is 
its  usefulness  as  a  vehicle  for  generating 
new  ideas,  new  discussion  on  the  urban 
problems  facing  the  Nation  that  is  of 
critical  importance.  The  service  Sen- 
ator Percy  has  performed  in  providing 
the  skeleton  on  which  a  bold  new  idea 
can  be  built  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
concerned  citizens  and  public  oflBcials 
alike. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  out- 
line of  the  Percy  plan  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  Sen- 
1  ator  Percy's  speech  of  September  15, 
1966.   The  material  follows: 

A  New  Dawn  for  Ous  Cities 
(A  revised  outline  of  a  home  ownership 
achievement  plan  first  described  by 
Charles  H.  Percy,  now  United  States  Sen- 
ator. In  an  address  to  the  Klwanls  Club, 
Chicago,  nilnolB,  September  15,  1966.) 

I.  THE  BASIC  PREMISES 

A.  Home  ownership  is  both  a  product  of 
and  an  Important  means  of  encouraging 
certain  values,  among  which  are: 

1.  Human  dignity  and  self-esteem. 

2.  The  motivation  to  achieve. 

3.  A  feeling  of  security  and  "roots." 

4.  Community  responsibility  and  stability. 
6.  The  physical  preservation  and  Improve- 
ment of  residential  neighborhoods. 

6.  The  encouragement  of  participation 
and  leadership  In  community  activities. 

B.  Home  ownership  can  and  should  be 
made  available  to  famlUes  whose  present  In- 
comes and  clrciunstances  do  not  permit  them 
to  become  home  owners. 

C.  A  sound  home  ownership  program  for 
initially  lower  Income  families  must  contain 
a  number  of  components  designed  to  prepare 
the  families  for  improving  their  economic  se- 
curity and  accepting  the  responsibilities  asso- 
cUted  with  home  ownership.  These  com- 
ponents Include : 

1.  Adult  basic  education.  Including  In- 
struction In  the  simple  skills  and  manners 
needed  In   seeking  employment. 

2.  Tranlng  In  Job  skills  for  which  there  Is 
an  Identifiable  local  need. 

3.  Assistance  In  obtaining  suitable  and 
productive  employment. 

4.  Continuous  counseling  with  employee 
and  employer  to  ensure  advancement  in 
akiUs,  Income,  and  opportunities  on  the  Job. 

5.  Counseling  of  the  entire  family  In  the 
responsibilities  of  home  ownership,  Includ- 
ing financial  obligations,  Insurance,  taxes, 
home  economics  and  credit  buying. 

6.  Encouraging  the  famlUes  to  take  part  In 
worthwhile  community  activities  and  to  help 
others  achieve  their  full  potential. 

D.  The  responsibility  for  conducting  a  na- 
tional progrsmi  of  home  ownership  for  Inltl- 
aUy  lower  Income  famlUes  should  lie  with 
the  non-governmental  sector.  Including 
both  private  enterprise  and  non-profit  or- 
ganizations and  groups.  The  role  of  gov- 
ernment should  only  be  one  of  reinforce- 
ment and  guarantee,  rather  than  execution 
and  control. 

E.  Emphasis  shovdd  be  placed  upon  the 
upgrading  of  whole  neighborhoods  through 
bouiung  rehablUtatlon  and  construction,  not 
Just  on  upgrading  isolated  units. 

F.  Concurrent  with  the  physical  improve- 
ment of  the  neighborhood  must  be  a  cor- 
responding emergency  of  community  spirit 
and  Joint  acUon  for  community  Improve- 
ment by  the  residents  themselves.  Neigh- 
borhood residents  and  their  ministers,  edu- 
cators and  other  leaders  should  play  the 
leading  role  In  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  neighborhood  Improvement  project*. 

O.  Insurance  to  protect  homeowners 
against  foreclosure  due  to  curtailment  of 
Income  through  ill  health  or  economic  re- 
eenlon  should  be  made  available,  in  additton 


to  the  more  common  Insurance  to  protect 
mortgagees  against  financial  loss. 

H.  No  feasible  proposal  can  realistically 
promise  to  rebuild  our  cities  and  cure  their 
accumulated  social  ills  overnight.  But  a 
major  effort  should  begin  now  to  encourage 
a  rapid  acceleration  of  new  activity  in  this 
fielo,  especially  by  the  non-governmental  sec- 
tor of  the  economy. 

n.  THE  NATIONAl,  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
FOUNDATION,   INC.    (NHOF) 


A.  Organization: 

NHOP  would  be  a  private  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration. Since  NHOP  would  have  the  benefit 
of  certain  governmental  guarantees,  tax  ad- 
vantages, and  delegated  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity, its  corporate  charter  would  provide  for 
some  public  participation  through  the  ap- 
pointment of  one-thiid  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  remaining  Directors  would  be  national 
leaders  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  business, 
labor,  foundations,  religious  organizations, 
universities  and  civic  groups.  Initially  these 
persons  would  be  those  who  Joined  together 
to  serve  as  the  steering  committee  for  the 
establishment  of  NHOF. 

Eventually,  however,  it  would  be  desirable 
for  the  Local  Nonprofit  Housing  Associations 
(LNHAs)  served  by  the  NHOF  to  have  a  voice 
in  establishing  the  policies  of  NHOP.  This 
could  be  achieved  in  the  following  way :  Those 
LNHA's  carrying  out  programs  with  NHOP  aid 
would  form  a  National  Home  Ownership  Con- 
gress, analogous  to  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  In  the  United  States  or  the 
non-profit  housing  a»soclation  federation  in 
Denmark. 

Each  year,  as  the  staggered  terms  of  some 
NHOP  Directors  expire,  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Congress  would  propose  a  list  of 
persons  deemed  well  qualified  to  serve  as 
Directors.  Prom  thU  list  the  NHOP  Board 
of  Directors  would  co-opt  replacements.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  would  of 
course  have  the  option  of  making  his  ap- 
pointments from  the  Bame  list,  selecting  so  as 
to  give  proper  balance  to  the  NHOP  Board. 

Alternatively,  the  NHOP  Board  could  pro- 
pose a  slate  of  Directors  for  appointment  to 
the  National  Home  Ownership  Congress.  The 
Congress  could  then  vote  yes  or  no  on  each, 
similar  to  the  system  used  in  many  states  for 
the  retention  of  Judges. 

All  NHOP  activities  would  be  made  subject 
to  the  auditing  and  accounting  practices  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  NHOP  would 
be  required  to  make  B  comprehensive  annual 
report  to  Congress  and  the  public. 
B.  Punctions: 

1.  To  encourage  and  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion by  local  citizens  and  organizations  of 
Local  Nonprofit  HouElng  Associations.  Such 
local  associations  (whose  activities,  as  will  be 
seen,  would  go  far  beyond  Just  housing)  could 
serve  an  entire  city,  a  neighborhood  within 
a  city,  or  even  In  some  cases  a  rural  area. 

2.  To  give  LNHAs  technical  assistance  In 
designating  their  programs;  In  particular, 
making  readily  available  the  experience  of 
similar  groups  and  relevant  research  findings. 

3.  To  train  and  refer  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel,  including  graduate 
level  Interns,  on  req^iest  to  help  LNHAs  con- 
duct their  programs. 

4.  To  assist  LNHAs  and  their  local  con- 
tractors to  secure  needed  financing  through 
loans  and  grants. 

5.  To  make  direct  loans  to  qualified  LNHAs 
for  the  rehabilitation  or  construction  of  low 
cost  housing  for  sale  to  families  taking  part 
In  Ithe  LNHAs'  home  ownership  preparation 
prcigram. 

6.  Using  its  blanket  obllgatlonal  authority, 
to  channel  funds  to  LNHAs  from  existing 
goternment  programs  such  as  OEO  Commu- 
nHy  Action,  Small  Business  loans.  Adult 
Baelc  Education,  Mtnpower  Development  and 
Training,  home  Improvement  loans,  and  open 
space  development 


7.  To  assist  LNHAs  In  applying  directly 
for  such  government  aid. 

C.  Pinanclng: 

1  The  Home  Ownership  Loan  Puna 
(HOLF)  virithin  NHOP  would  be  capitalized 
by  selling  debenture  bonds  to: 

a)  Commercial  lending  institutions  such 
as  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
Insurance  companies. 

b)  Labor  union  pension  and  retirement 
funds. 

c)  Private  business. 

d)  University  and  religious  group  endow- 
ment funds.        . 

e)  Federal,  sfete  and  local  public  bodies 
and  agencies. 

Such  debenture  bonds  would  bear  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest  and  would  have  staggered 
maturity  dates,  HOLP  would  retain  the 
option  of  calling  in  the  bonds  for  redemp- 
tion. The  Interest  rate  on  the  bonds  would 
be  fixed  to  ensure  a  yield  to  the  buyer  equal 
to  that  of  prime  commercial  bonds  of  equal 
term.  In  the  unlikely  case  of  default,  bond 
holders  would  have  the  option  of  exchanging 
HOLP  debentures  for  equivalent  government 
securities. 

In  the  case  of  bonds  sold  to  Institutions 
for  which  Interest  income  is  not  taxable 
(such  as  pension  funds),  this  rate  would  be 
the  current  market  rate.  Bonds  sold  to 
buyers  who  are  required  to  pay  tax  on  in- 
terest income  (such  as  commercial  banks 
and  Insurance  companies)  would  be  tax  ex- 
empt. The  rate  on  these  bonds  would  be 
that  needed  to  produce  a  yield  equal  to  the 
after-tax  yield  from  bonds  whose  interest  la 
taxable  at  the  maximum  corporate  rate. 

Initially,  the  Federal  government  would 
purchase  some  $24-100  million  in  HOLP 
debentures  to  provide  Immediate  seed  money 
capital  for  loans  to  LNHAs.  As  private  lend- 
ers bought  bonds  from  HOLF,  the  initial 
Federal  subscription  could  be  retired,  as  has 
been  done  with  the  Federal  farm  credit 
banks. 

If  the  rate  at  which  loans  are  made  by 
NHOF  exceeds  the  rate  at  which  new  capital 
subscriptions  are  obtained.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  NHOF  to  enter  the  secondary  mort- 
gage market  to  convert  Its  accumulated 
mortgage  paper  Into  capital  for  new  loans. 
In  such  a  case,  the  Federal  National  Mort-  • 
gage  Association  (PNMA)  would  be  com- 
mitted to  purchase  up  to  some  specified 
amount  of  NHOP  mortgages  from  Its  Special 
Assistance  Funds. 

2.  The  Administration  and  Technical  As- 
sistance Fund  would  be  financed  by  grants 
and  bequests  from  foundations,  private 
donors,  and,  if  necessary,  government.  This 
Fund  would  aid  LNHAs  in  developing  sound 
programs  in  their  communities  and  secure 
competent  staff  personnel.  The  Fund  would 
be  authorized  to  make  short  term  loans  to 
facilitate  surveys,  architectural  studies,  and 
similar  program  planning  needs. 

3.  The  Training  and  Counseling  Fund 
would  help  LNHAs  set  up  and  finance  Job 
training,  basic  education,  counseling,  com- 
munity development  and  similar  program* 
The  Fund's  experts  would  seek  to  develop 
effective  use  of  private  resources  and  the 
maximum  cooperation  of  the  private  sectof 
In  helping  LNHAs  set  up  these  programs.  As 
a  supplement,  however,  the  Fund  would  have 
the  delegated  authority  to  obligate  specified 
amounts  of  funds  from  existing  Federal 
programs,  such  as  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  and  the  Small  Business  Act.  to 
LNHAs  where  appropriate.  (This  blanket 
authority  Is  already  enjoyed  by  certain  local 
public  agencies  under  the  OJT  provisions  of 
MDTA,  for  example.) 


m.    THE    LOCAI,    NONVBOFTT    HOUSING    ASSOCU- 
TION   (LNHA) 

A.  Organization:  A  nonprofit  group  or 
corporation  organized  by  local  people  to 
conduct  and  coordinate  home  ownership, 
housing  rehabUltatlon.  basic  education.  Job 


training,  family  counseling,  and  similar  pro- 
grams for  neighborhood  residents.  Insofar 
is  possible  lower  Income  families  from  the 
neighborhood  would  be  expected  to  play  an 
active  part  In  establishing  the  LNHA  and 
determining  its  policies. 
B.  The  Basic  Procedure: 

1.  LNHA  enlists  the  participation  of  neigh- 
borhood families  (from  middle  Income  down 
to  the  "poverty"  or  public  housing-eligible 
levels)  that  show  promise  of  ability  and 
desire  to  Improve  their  economic  level,  and 
begins  to  counsel  them  In  the  practice,  re- 
sponsibility, and  advantages  of  home  owner- 
ship. No  LNHA  could  deny  any  local  family 
the  opportunity  to  participate  by  reason  of 
race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin.  Each 
LNHA  would  develop  its  own  criteria  for  the 
enlistment  of  participating  families;  fam- 
ilies seeking  to  participate  would  be  screened 
by  a  LNHA  committee  Including  members 
of  families  already  taking  part  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

2.  LNHA  recruits  and  provides  basic  edu- 
cation to  unskilled  and  unemployed  persons, 
preparatory  to  their  enrollment  in  on-the- 
job  training  programs  In  housing  rehabili- 
tation skills.  In  many,  but  not  all,  cases 
these  persons  would  be  the  breadwinners  of 
families  preparing  for  eventual  home  owner- 
ship. 

3.  LNHA,  using  a  NHOF  loan,  acquires 
blocks  of  buildings  In  declining  neighbor- 
hoods from  local  governments  or  private  own- 
ers. The  below-market  Interest  rate  on  the 
NHOF  loan  (made  possible  by  its  tax-exempt 
financing)  would  be  determined  by  such 
factors  as  the  borrower's  purchase  and  re- 
habilitation costs,  the  incomes  of  the  pros- 
pective home  buyers  taking  part  in  the  pro- 
gram, the  need  for  rehabilitation  and  im- 
provement work  in  the  area,  and  the  extent 
of  state  and  local  tax  assistance.  Considera- 
tion would  also  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the 
Fund  to  continue  to  attract  capital  and  to 
the  composition  of  the  Fund's  bondholders. 
Where  LNHA  acquires  inhabited  dwellings, 
it  would  assist  in  the  relocation  of  the  fam- 
Ules  displaced  until  decent  housing  is  avail- 
able. 

4.  LNHA  contracts  with  local  contractors 
for  the  rehabUltatlon  of  the  dwellings  into 
decent  housing,  according  to  a  neighbor- 
hood development  plan  which  makes  allow- 
ance for  such  features  as  green  space  and 
recreational  areas.  Contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors would  be  required  to  provide  on- 
the-job  training  in  rehabilitation  and  con- 
struction skills  to  trainees  already  enrolled 
in  the  LNHA's  preparatory  program.  This 
on-the-job  trainiiig  by  contractors  would 
be  aided  by  tax  credits,  as  proposed  in  the 
Human  Investment  Act  now  before  Congress. 
Rehabilitation  mechanics  and  trainees 
should  where  possible  be  allowed  to  convert 
the  value  of  their  labor  into  "sweat  equity" 
In  their  own  homes. 

5.  The  contractor  obtains  a  regular  bank 
loan  at  market  rate,  rehabUitates  the  dwell- 
ings using  low-cost  techniques,  and  pre- 
sents his  bill  to  LNHA. 

6.  LNHA  uses  the  remainder  of  the  NHOP 
loan  to  pay  the  contractor  and  settles  pre- 
viously enlisted  and  counseled  families  In 
the  new  dwellings. 

7.  Once  the  home  buyer  has  accumulated 
a  small  down  payment  (either  In  cash  or  In 
"sweat  equity"),  he  buys  his  house  or  con- 
dominium unit  from  the  LNHA.  The  LNHA 
transfers  the  mortgage  thus  obtained  to  the 
NHOF  in  repayment  of  the  original  loan. 
The  buyer  makes  his  monthly  payments  to  a 
local  mortgage  management  Institution  with 
which  NHOF  (Or  PNMA,  if  NHOP  sells  the 
mortgage  on  the  secondary  market)  has 
contracted  for  management  purposes.  Every 
live  or  ten  years  the  buyer  would  be  required 
to  refinance  his  mortgage  to  reflect  his  cur- 
rent economic  ix>sltlon. 

8.  Once  the  sale  of  a  vmit  Is  made  to  an 
individual  buyer,  LNHA  arranges  with  NHOF 
for  the  new  owner  to  sign  up  for  mortgage 


payment  Insurance,  to  protect  him  against 
foreclosure  If  he  should  become  unable  to 
make  payments  due  to  reasons  beyond  his 
control,  such  as  Ul  health  or  economic  reces- 
sion and  layoff. 

9.  Once  the  sale  Is  complete,  LNHA  would 
continue  to  counsel  the  new  home  owners 
and  their  famUies  (as  well  as  the  other 
owners  In  the  neighborhood  who  did  not 
undergo  the  LNHA  program)  to  enable  them 
to  take  maximum  advantage  of  opportunities 
and  to  manage  their  investment  effectively 
and  wisely.  An  Important  part  of  this  con- 
tinuing counsel  would  be  education  In 
credit  buying,  especially  In  home  improve- 
ments, to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  rela- 
tively inexperienced  home  owners  by  un- 
scrupulous salesmen. 

10.  The  LNHA  would  take  the  lead  In  en- 
couraging and  sponsoring  community  activ- 
ities and  group  organizations,  taking  special 
care  to  promote  the  Involvement  of  the  new 
home  owners  In  helping  others  Just  entering 
the  program. 

11.  The  LNHA  would  continue  to  assist 
trainees  completing  their  on-the-job  train- 
ing to  enroll  In  the  reg\ilar  apprenticeship 
programs  sponsored  by  local  unions. 

C.  Other  LNHA  Programs:  In  addition  to 
the  Basic  Procedure  envisioned  above,  an 
LNHA  might  choose  to  conduct  a  number  of 
additional  programs.     For  Instance: 

1.  Sponsor  new  construction  for  rental  or 
sale  as  well  as  or  in  place  of  rehabilitation, 
where  circumstances  make  that  approach 
more  feasible. 

2.  Create  new  recreational  and  open  space 
areas  In  the  project  area,  including  the 
establishment  of  a  common  "green"  in  the 
Interior  of  blocks  and  the  transformation  of 
existing  streets  into  pedestrian  malls. 

3.  Sponsor  the  conversion  or  construction 
of  a  neighborhood  center,  offering  recrea- 
tional opportunities  and  social  services  and 
serving  as  a  center  for  community  activities. 

4.  RehabUitate  retaU  business  properties 
within  the  neighborhood  for  sale  to  small 
businessmen  serving  the  area's  residents,  and 
assist  them  to  obtain  small  business  financ- 
ing and  technical  assistance  from  private  and 
public  sources. 

5.  Assist  local  business  firms  and  other 
organizations  in  setting  up  effective  Job 
training  programs  for  area  residents. 

6.  Assist  in  the  formation  of  cooperatives 
to  buy  multlfamlly  buildings  or  entire  blocks 
of  buildings  for  cooperative  ownership. 

7.  Assist  In  the  formation  of  other  needed 
services  for  area  residents,  such  as  coopera- 
tive food  buying,  credit  unions,  medical  and 
dental  services,  day  care  programs,  etc. 

8.  Sponsor  the  conversion  of  existing  pub- 
lic housing  buildings  into  owner  coopera- 
tives. 

9.  Assist  Individuals  to  become  owners  of 
their  public  housing  units,  in  exercising 
lease-wlth-optlon-to-purchase  options  under 
existing  Federal  leased  housing  and  rent 
subsidy  programs,  and  converting  existing 
multlfamlly  rental  buildings  to  condomin- 
ium ownership. 

10.  Sponsor  recreational  and  social  events 
such  as  athletic  leagues,  bridge  clubs,  festi- 
vals, etc.  in  the  neighborhood. 

D.  Local  Financing:  The  LNHA's  adminis- 
trative costs  would  be  met  from  contribu- 
tions raised  locally  from  businesses,  foun- 
dations, local  government,  and  private  do- 
nors. Since  mortgage  management,  tech- 
nical assistance  and  research  are  borne  by 
NHOF.  and  training  and  counseling  programs 
are  funded  through  private  and  existing  gov- 
ernment programs,  office  and  secretarial  costs 
should  form  the  bulk  of  the  LNHA's  locally 
subscribed  expenses. 

rv.   THE    EALANCE    SHEET    WITH    GOVEBNMKNT 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  In  which  gov- 
ernment can  provide  significant  assistance  to 
this  plan.  As  presented,  four  forms  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  are  envisioned: 

A.  Interest  on  NHOP  debentures  would  be 
tax-exempt,  like  State  and  municipal  bonds. 


The  Treasury  would  forego  the  opportunity 
for  collecting  the  tax  on  the  Interest  that 
taxpaylng  lenders  would  receive  were  the 
ftmds  invested  In  customary  commercial 
ventures. 

B.  The  Initial  Federal  seed  money  sub- 
scription to  HOLF  cotild  be  repayable  with- 
out Interest  as  private  subscriptions  are 
obtained. 

C.  Urban  Renewal  funds  would  be  used  to 
help  local  public  agencies  acquire  building 
shells  In  Urban  Renewal  or  concentrated  code 
enforcement  areas  for  low-cost  resale  to 
LNHASs,  and  In  demolition  of  unsound 
structures  In  those  areas. 

D.  In  the  \inlikely  event  of  default  by 
HOLP.  the  goverrunent  would  permit  the  ex- 
change of  HOLF  bonds  for  equivalent  govern- 
ment securities. 

In  addition  to  these  forms  of  Indirect  gov- 
ernmental assistance,  a  mix  of  additional  aid 
might  be  required  to  make  possible  effective 
action  under  a  wide  variety  of  circumstances. 
Included  might  be  the  following: 

E.  Federal  subscription  to  HOLF  at  below- 
market  rates. 

P.  Authority  to  PNMA  to  purchase  at  par 
NHOF  mortgages  bearing  below  market  In- 
terest rates  (as  Is  presently  done  for  Sec.  221 
(d)  3.3%  mortgages.) 

G.  FHA  assumption  of  the  mortgage  pay- 
ment Insurance  for  Individual  home  buyers, 
thus  spreading  the  risks  over  all  FHA  bor- 
rowers. 

H.  Ixx»l  property  tax  abatement  for  a 
given  period,  or  a  tax  freeze  at  pre-rehabUlta- 
tion  levels  (where  permissible  under  state 
law.) 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  numerous 
tangible  advantages  would  accrue  to  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  government  from  successful  ex- 
ecution of  the  plan,  even  leaving  aside  the 
Intangible  values  of  enhanced  opportunity 
and  social  welfare. 

A.  Individuals  counseled,  trained,  and 
placed  in  steady  employment  would  pay  in- 
come and  other  taxes. 

B.  The  enormous  social  costs  of  vmemploy- 
ment  would  be  reduced. 

C.  The  construction  and  rehabilitation 
program  would  generate  taxable  business  In- 
come for  the  local  construction  and  building 
materials  Industry. 

D.  Declining  property  values  In  the  neigh- 
borhood would  be  arrested. 

E.  The  Incentives  to  Independent  action 
contained  In  the  plan  would  reduce  the  need 
for  increased  public  spending  on  such  things 
as  public  housing. 

«  v.   ADVANTAGES 

A.  The  plan  would  for  the  first  time  make 
the  advantages  of  home  ownership  available 
to  families  who,  because  of  their  present  eco- 
nomic status,  cannot  become  home  owners. 

B.  The  plan  would  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  redevelopment  and  restoration 
of  presently  declining  and  blighted  areas  In 
both  large  and  small  cities. 

C.  The  plan  would  Increase  the  opportxml- 
ties  for  basic  education.  Job  training,  coun- 
seling, etc.  for  lower  Income  families  as  part 
of  an  effective.  Integrated  program. 

D.  The  plan  would  help  private  enterprise 
to  create  vitally  needed  Jobs  in  housing  re- 
hablUtatlon and  other  fields  for  previously 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons. 

E.  The  plan  would  Increase  business  op- 
portunity for  and  make  technical  assistance 
available  to  small  local  contracting  firms, 
many  of  them  minority  groups  owned. 

P.  The  plan,  by  placing  primary  reUanoe 
on  the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  would 
encourage  new  non-governmental  efforts  to 
meet  human  needs. 

G.  The  plan  would  be  attractive  to  lenders 
because  it  promises  a  competitive  yield  and 
no  risk,  In  addition  to  Its  social  and  phUan- 
throplc   appeal. 

H.  The  plan  would  lead  to  additional  tax 
revenue  through  the  enhanced  stability  and 
earning  capacity  of  the   famUles    Involved. 

I.  The  plan  would  operate  to  discourage 
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social  disintegration,  vandalism,  riots,  and 
Insurance  losses  by  maUng  possible  a  sig- 
nificant Increase  In  resident-ownership  and 
by  generating  In  neighborhood  residents  a 
new  sense  of  responsibility  and  personal 
aspiration. 

J.  The  plan  would  encourage  once-poor 
families  to  participate  In  IiNHAs  and  com- 
munity development  activities  and  to  help 
others  advance  along  the  same  path. 

K.  The  plan  would  generate  new  business 
for  local  lending  institutions  from  whose 
funds  contractors  would  finance  the  rehabili- 
tation, and  who  would  be  called  upon  to 
service  the  resulting  mortgages. 

L.  The  plan,  by  opening  up  a  mass  market 
for  housing  rehabilitation  products  and 
techniques,  would  stimulate  technological 
advances  In  those  fields. 

M.  The  plan  would  create  a  powerful  na- 
tional organization,  the  NHOP,  to  aid 
LNHAs  In  overcoming  bureaucratic  obstacles 
to  obtaining  governmental  aid  under  existing 
training,  anti-poverty,  and  similar  programs. 

N.  The  plan  would  provide  an  attractive 
alternative  to  the  growth  of  additional  pub- 
lic housing  and  rent  subsidy  programs. 

VI.    POSSIBLE  STEPS  FOR  EVTECTUATINC  THE 
PROPOSAI. 

A.  Form  a  National  Home  Ownership 
Committee  of  national  leaders  from  business, 
labor,  the  professions,  foundations,  civil 
rights  and  civic  organizations,  and  Congress 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  the  NHOF 
and  become  its  incorporators  and  Initial 
Directors. 

B.  Obtain  a  Congressional  charter  Incor- 
porating NHOP,  providing  for  Presidential 
appointment  of  one  third  of  the  Directors, 
OAO  acooiintlng  and  auditing  procedures, 
and  an  annual  report. 

C.  Enact  Federal  legislation  to: 

1.  Make  interest  from  NHOF  debentures 
tax  exempt. 

2.  Capitalize  the  NHOF  diulng  the  Initial 
period  until  private  fimds  are  available  to 
retire  the  government  subscription. 

3.  Amend  the  Urban  Renewal  laws  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  urban  renewal  funds  for  ac- 
quisition of  building  shells  for  LNHA  re- 
habilitation in  areas  not  presently  designated 
as  urban  renewal  or  concentrated  code  en- 
forcement areas. 

4.  Amend  the  FNMA  laws  to  provide  the 
FNMA  purchase  of  a  specified  amount  of 
NHOF-held  mortgages  in  order  to  revolve 
the  financing  funds. 

5.  Amend  such  acts  as  MDTA,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportiuiity  Act.  the  Small  Business 
Act,  and  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  to  permit  NHOF  to  obUgate 
program  funds  for  appropriate  programs 
conducted  by  LNHAs  (with  the  actual  con- 
tract entered  into  between  the  LNHA  and 
the  Federal  agency.) 

6.  Authorize  the  holders  of  defaulted 
NHOF  bonds  to  exchange  them  for  equiva- 
lent government  securities. 

7.  Provide  tax  credits  to  business  to  en- 
courage job  training,  along  the  lines  of  the 
Hunnan  Investment  Act  now  before  Congress. 

8.  Provide  if  necessary  such  additional 
government  assistance  as  discussed  In  Part 
IV  to  keep  the  carrying  charges  of  LNHA 
dwellings  within  reach  of  lower  Income 
families. 

D.  Organize  the  NHOF  and  begin  oper- 
ations. 

Vn.  STTMUABT 

The  plan  spelled  out  above  Is  not  pre- 
sented as  the  ultimate  scheme  for  achiev- 
ing the  goals  set  forth,  nor  Is  it  presented 
as  an  overnight  panacea  for  urban  ills.  Ob- 
viously innumerable  options  are  available 
throughout  the  entire  procedure.  Full  pub- 
lic and  Congressional  discussion  of  this  pro- 
posal, along  with  other  similar  proposals 
now  being  advanced,  can  be  expected  to 
yield  the  optimum  combination  of  Ingredi- 
ents for  a  sound,  workable  program. 

The  extent  to  which  overt  governmental 
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assistance  will  be  necesary  to  bring  decent 
hoiislng  within  the  reach  of  families  who  can 
afford  to  spend  no  more  than  about  $70  a 
month  for  housing  (corresponding  to  an 
annual  income  of  $3,360,  using  FHA's  as- 
sumption of  one  fourth  of  income  for  hous- 
ing) is  a  matter  for  the  most  serious  ex- 
ploration. To  achlew  this  end  under  the 
proposal  set  forth  several  elements  are  In- 
cluded : 

A.  low  interest  financing — achieved  in  the 
plan  by  introducing  the  tax  exempt  feature 
and  default   guarantee   for  NHOP  bonds 

B.  low  acquisition  cost — achieved  in  the 
plan  by  urban  renewal  assistance  where  suit- 
able  buildings    are   otherwise   unobtainable 

C.  low  cost  of  rehabilitation  materials — 
achieved  by  the  procilse  of  opening  up  a 
major  new  market,  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  new  projects  and  techniques 

D.  low  cost  rehabilitation  labor — achieved 
by  training  low-sklU  workers  to  become  re- 
habilitation mechanics  whose  pay  scales 
would  not  reflect  master  craftsman  rates 
(except  where  licensed  tradesmen  are  re- 
quired.) 

E.  low  taxes  and  Insurance — achieved  by 
tax  abatement  or  freeze  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  neighborhood  stability  and  cohesion 

P.  where  feasible,  the  substitution  of 
"sweat  equity"  for  mortgage  financing. 

Experience  in  at  least  two  programs 
(Philadelphia  and  St,  Louis)  where  the  Basic 
Procedure  was  put  toto  operation  has  pro- 
duced the  sale  of  decent  housing  units  to 
lower  mcome  owners  at  carrying  charges  (In- 
cluding principal,  interest,  taxes  and  in- 
surance) of  between  $60  and  $65  a  month 
vHthout  any  government  subsidy.  This 
proves  what  can  be  done  In  at  least  some 
central  city  areas  when  the  private  sector 
Is  mobilized  to  make  a  determined  effort. 
The  whole  plan  presented  here  is  designed 
to  amplify  these  successful  programs  and 
adapt  them  to  every  urban  area  In  America, 
choosing  In  each  case  the  proper  mix  of  aid 
reqiUred  to  achieve  comparable  results. 

Of  absolutely  crucial  Importance  to  any 
such  program  Is  tbe  central  element  of 
home  ownership.  For  a  man  who  owns  his 
own  home  acquires  a  new  dignity.  He  be- 
gins to  take  pride  to  what  Is  his  own,  and 
pride  in  conserving  and  improving  It  for 
his  children.  He  becomes  a  more  steadfast 
and  concerned  cltl»en  of  his  community. 
He  becomes  more  self-confident  and  self- 
reliant.  Becoming  a  homeowner  transforms 
him.  It  gives  him  foots,  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing, a  true  stake  in  his  community  and  its 
well-being. 

Helping  those  wl>o  are  now  poor  to  ad- 
vance to  responsible  home  ownership  is  not 
a  task  to  be  underestimated.  Many  ob- 
stacles— not  the  least  of  which  is  the  in- 
grained suspicion  of  the  hMd  core  poor 
themselves — will  b«  encountered.  But  the 
time  has  now  coms  for  home  ownership — 
whether  single  family  homes,  condominium 
\inlts,  or  cooperative — to  be  made  available 
to  every  aspiring  American  family  that  seeks 
it  and  can  benefit  ftom  it.  This  home  own- 
ership achievement  plan  is  no  more  than  an 
attempt  to  mobilize  the  private  sector,  with 
government  reinforcement  at  crucial  spots, 
to  make  America  Increasingly  a  nation  of 
home  owners. 

APPENDIX SELECTED     HOME    OWNESSRIP 

PaOGRAMS 

(Prepared  by  U.S.  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 

January  1967) 
Interfaith  Interracial  Council  of  the  Clergy 

Address:  1628  Walnut,  Philadelphia.  Fenn., 
215  PE  5  4444. 

Administrator:  Samuel  Alper. 

Type  of  project:  row  houses;  rehab. 

Initiation:  1964. 

No.  of  units:  34  to  date. 

Acquisition :  from  city  and  private  owners. 

Acquis  Cost:  $50»-1600/unit. 

Labor:  %  from  vicinity. 

Finished  cost:  $&(X}0-9000. 


Mortgage:  FHA  (203 «)  30  yrs.  6%. 
Down  payment:  $200-300. 
Monthly  charges   (Mortgage,  taxes  &  in- 
surance) :  $53. 

Features:  new  kitchens;  oak  flooring;  new 
wiring  &  plumbing;  carpets,  cement  base- 
ment; tree. 

Supporting    Activities:     home    ownership 
classes  credit  union. 
Participant's  Income:  $3000-6000. 

Bicentennial  Civic  Improvement  Assn. 
Address:   2332  Mullanphy.  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
314  OAl  0309. 
Administrator:  Lawrence  Crell. 
Type  of  project:  row  &  single  family;  rehab. 
Initiation:  1963. 
No.  of  imits:  57  to  date. 
Acquisition:  from  city  and  private  owners. 
Acquis  Cost:  $1200-2000/unlt. 
Labor:  all  from  vicinity. 
Finished  cost:  $5000-7000. 
Mortgage:  no  FHA;  15  yrs.  6%. 
Down  payment:  20%  (loaned  by  BCIC) . 
Monthly  charges  (Mortgage,  taxes  &  insur- 
ance) :  $45-70. 

Featiires:  new  wiring  &  plumbing;  central 
heating,  etc. 

Supporting  Activities:  home  ownership 
classes;  advUt  ed.  Job  training;  neighborhood 
center;  citizenship. 

Participant's  Income:  $4000-6000. 

Flanner  homes 
Address:  333    W.    16th,    Indianapolis,    317 
635  7586. 
Administrator:  T.  H.  Simpson. 
Type  of  project:  Single  family  new  const. 
Initiation:   1950. 
No.  of  units:  331  to  1964. 
Acquisition:  from  city  Redev.  Comm. 
Acquis  Cost:  n.a. 
Labor:  cooperative  teams. 
FlnUhed    cost:  $13,500    (Including    $3000 
sweat  equity). 

Mortgage :  some  FHA;  20  yrs. 
Down  payment:  $500  plus  sweat  equity. 
Monthly  charges    (Mortgage,   taxes  &  In- 
surance) :  $75. 

Features:  new  wood  const. 
Supporting  Activities :  neighborhood  house 
with  many  services. 

Participant's  Income:  $3800  median. 

A  New  Dawn  fob  Our  Cities — ^A  Home 
Ownership   Achievement   Plan 
(An  address  by  Charles  H.  Percy,  Republi- 
can candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate 
to  the  Klwanls  Club  of  Chicago,  Septem- 
ber  15,    1966) 

Of  aU  the  problems  facing  the  nation 
within  its  borders  today,  none  is  greater 
than  the  challenge  of  our  cities.  Seventy 
percent  of  all  Americans  now  live  in  urban 
centers  of  2500  or  more,  and  53%  live  in  the 
great  metropolitan  centers.  Though  the 
growth  of  the  city  has  contributed  much  to 
American  economic  strength,  it  has  also 
brought  serious  problems. 
Traffic  clogs  our  streets. 
The  smoke  and  soot  and  smells  of  our  in- 
dustrial society  pollute  the  air  we  breathe. 

Our  lakes  and  rivers  have  become  sludgy 
cesspools  of  raw  sewage  and  Industrial  waste. 
Too  much  of  our  green  space  has  given  way 
to  the  axe  and  grader;  our  children  play  on 
treeless  concrete  prairies,  or  in  the  street* 
themselves. 

Once  stately  and  respectable  dwellings,  as 
the  decades  pass,  decay  slowly — and  some- 
times rapidly — Into  wretched  slums. 

Buildings  that  could  be  saved  fall  before 
the  urban  renewal  bulldozer,  and  the  splen- 
dor of  high-rise  apartments  for  the  well-to- 
do  masks  the  dejected  exodus  of  the  uprooted 
poor. 

THE  human  PKOBLEMS  OF  OITB  CITIES 

And  as  whole  neighborhoods  degenerate, 
their  Inhabitants  grow  weary  with  despair. 
Their  bright  dreams  fade;  their  courage  flags; 
their  self-reliance  flickers  and  dies.  And  the 
result  is  all  too  familiar.     It  Is  the  psycho- 


logical decline  of  men  and  women  dragged 
down  to  despair,  prisoners  of  poverty,  seem- 
ingly powerless  to  Influence  their  environ- 
ment, buffeted  back  and  forth  by  the  winds 
of  the  national  economy,  victims  of  faceless 
forces  they  cannot  Identify  and  over  which 
they  have  no  control — free  men  and  women 
reduced  to  easy  prey  for  the  great  dehuman- 
izing political  machines,  props  and  not  actors 
on  the  stage  of  life. 

Many  of  the  physical  problems  of  the  city, 
complex  as  they  are,  will  yield  to  the  applica- 
tion of  genius  and  money.  But  the  other 
kinds  of  problems — the  Intimately  human 
problems  of  mass  urban  society — present  a 
far  greater  challenge.  For  while  man  In  re- 
cent years  has  harnessed  the  power  of  the 
atom  and  brought  back  astronauts  from 
outer  space,  we  have  found  no  ready  explana- 
tion of  the  subtle  mysteries  of  the  human 
spirit;  and  yet  a  New  Dawn  for  our  cities  de- 
pends on  a  rebirth  of  the  spirit  in  those 
ichom  progress  has  passed  by. 

To  meet  these  human  problems  of  urban 
society,  then,  we  must  create  and  fortify  a 
new  spirit  of  Independence,  of  self-reliance, 
of  self-esteem,  of  himian  dignity,  of  creative 
Initiative  In  the  people  who  dwell  there. 
Throughout  the  history  of  America,  one  vital 
concept  stands  out  as  a  means  of  forging 
those  values. 

HOME  OWNERSHIP AN  AMERICAN  DEAL 

That  cherished  concept  Is  Home  Ownership. 
Ever  since  the  Pilgrims  set  foot  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  home  ownership  has  been  an 
Integral  part  of  the  American  Way  of  Life. 
Long  before  the  rise  of  the  great  cities,  our 
forebears  came  to  America  because  America 
held  forth  the  bountiful  promise  of  land — 
land  a  man  could  afford,  land  whoee  produce 
could  make  a  man  Independent  of  the  great 
lord  of  the  estate,  land  on  which  a  man  could 
build  his  own  home  and  there  raise  his  family 
In  self-reliance  and  security. 

By  contrast,  our  forefathers  took  a  scorn- 
ful view  of  tenantry.  "Tenantry  Is  unfavor- 
able to  freedom,"  wrote  Senator  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  of  Missouri  In  1826.  "It  lays  the 
foundation  for  separate  orders  In  society,  an- 
nihilates the  love  of  country,  and  weakens 
the  spirit  of  Independence.  The  tenant  has 
In  fact  no  country,  no  hearth,  no  domestic 
altar,  no  household  god.  The  freeholder,  on 
the  contrary.  Is  the  natural  supporter  of  a 
free  government,  and  It  should  be  the  policy 
of  republics  to  multiply  their  freeholders,  as 
It  Is  the  policy  of  monarchies  to  multiply 
their  tenants."  Making  the  public  lands 
available  to  homesteaders,  Benton  argued, 
"brings  a  price  al)ove  rubles — a  race  of  vir- 
tuous and  Independent  farmers,  the  true 
supporters  of  their  country,  and  the  stock 
from  which  its  best  defenders  must  be 
drawn." 

A  century  and  more  ago,  the  issue  was 
between  freehold  and  land  tenantry.  Today, 
in  urbanized  America,  the  context  is  dif- 
ferent, but  the  basic  principle  Involved  is 
exactly  the  same.  The  freeholder  of  the  19tb 
century  becomes  the  home  owner  of  the  20th, 
and  the  tenant  farmer  of  an  earlier  day  be- 
comes the  man  with  no  choice  but  to  rent  his 
dwelling  from  another.  Just  as  the  giants 
of  the  19th  Century  favored  freehold,  the 
leaders  of  the  mld-20th  must  fight  with  de- 
termination to  bring  the  opportunity  to  act- 
ual home  ownership  within  the  reach  of  every 
American. 

For  a  man  who  owns  his  own  home  ac- 
quires with  It  a  new  dignity.  He  begins  to 
take  pride  In  what  is  his  own,  and  pride  in 
conserving  and  improving  It  for  his  children. 
He  becomes  a  more  steadfast  and  concerned 
citizen  of  his  community.  He  becomes  more 
self-confident  and  self-reliant.  The  mere  act 
of  becoming  a  homeowner  transforms  him. 
It  gives  him  roots,  a  sense  of  belonging,  a  true 
stake  In  his  community  and  Its  well-being. 
And  as  It  does  so,  the  nation  gains  in 
strength. 

Thus,  home  ownership  must  be  a  central 
element   in    any    program    for   resurrecting 


America's  cities  and  giving  new  life  to  its 
people;  not  only  for  the  well-to-do.  with 
their  luxury  apartments,  nor  even  for  the 
middle  class,  with  modest  homes  In  well- 
maintained  neighborhoods,  but  also  for  poor 
people  who  now  live  in  the  great  blighted 
areas  of  city  slums. 

Can  it  be  done?  Is  it  really  possible  that 
men  and  women  with  low  incomes  can  be- 
come the  owners  of  their  own  homes'/ 

There  are  many  who  say  that  the  eco- 
nomics of  urban  housing  rules  out  home 
ownership  for  aU  but  the  middle  class  and 
the  rich. 

But  when  asked  for  their  answers  to  the 
problem  of  rebuUdlng  our  cities  and  helping 
the  poor  to  rise  out  of  poverty,  they  offer 
only  the  dreary  and  unimaginative  solutions 
of  the  musty  past,  solutions  that  have  all 
too  often  proven  as  undesirable  as  the  prob- 
lems they  were  supposed  to  solve. 

THE   ANSWERS    OF   THE   PAST 

Poor  people,  they  say?  Let  us  rip  out 
blocks  upon  blocks  of  their  miserable  slxims. 
Let  them  crowd  In  with  their  relatives  for  a 
while,  and  then  herd  them  into  twenty  story 
concrete  cages,  isolated  from  established 
neighborhoods.  And  then  let  us  Investigate 
them  regularly  to  make  sure  they  are  not 
putting  anything  over  on  us,  and  let  us 
evict  them  when  their  incomes  rise.  Or 
Instead  of  putting  them  in  public  housing, 
they  say,  we  will  put  them  in  subsidized 
private  housing  and  hand  them  an  vmcon- 
cealed  dole  to  pay  their  rent.  The  mere  fact 
that  this  latter  scheme  was  considered  by 
many  to  be  an  advance  points  out  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  creative  thinking  in  this  area. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  o\ir  three-story 
walkup  slums  have  in  many  cases  been  re- 
placed with  twenty-story  high-rise  slxuns? 
These  new  quarters  may  have  less  rats  than 
the  old,  but  the  crucial  element  of  hiunan 
dignity  has  been  shoved  aside  in  the  nish 
to  pile  new  concrete  to  the  sky.  Indeed,  in 
many  cases,  the  people  packed  into  public 
housing  are  worse  off  than  before;  and  the 
planners  scratch  their  heads  and  wonder 
why. 

The  reason  is  not  hard  to  discover.  Poor 
people  living  In  a  landlord's  elum  and  those 
living  In  a  public  housing  cell  block  have 
one  thing  In  common — they  are  the  slaves 
rather  than  the  masters  of  their  environ- 
ment. They  are  not  tenants  by  choice,  but 
by  necessity.  They  have  nothing  of  their 
own,  nothing  to  cherish  or  protect.  They 
are  on  the  bottom  of  not  only  the  economic 
heap,  but  the  psychological  heap  as  well. 

If  the  skepticism  of  those  of  little  faith 
was  well-founded,  we  would  have  to  resign 
ourselves  to  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs. 
But  it  Is  not. 

A   NEW    DAWN   OF   OPPORTDNrTT 

I  am  proposing  today  a  new  Republican 
approach  to  meeting  the  challenge  of  our 
cities  and  their  people — a  plan  that  will  make 
possible  a  New  Dawn  of  opportunity  for  the 
thousands  of  today's  poor  people  who  yearn 
to  own  their  own  homes. 

It  is  fitting  that  Republicans  now  come 
forth  as  champions  of  home  ownership  for 
all,  regardless  of  Income,  race,  sex,  or  faith. 
For  over  a  century  ago,  the  Republican  Party 
swept  to  victory  with  Abraham  Lincoln  on  a 
platform  promLslng  to  open  the  Western 
frontier  to  the  new  immigrants  seeking  the 
independence  of  owning  their  own  farms. 
The  objective  of  the  Republican  Party  of  1860 
was  to  ensure  that  free  men  and  freeholders 
settled  the  new  states  of  the  West,  In  order 
that  the  advance  of  slavery  might  be  halted. 
In  this  they  were  bitterly  attacked  by  the 
Democratic  Party  of  their  day.  President 
Buchanan  vetoed  the  first  Homestead  Act  to 
pass  Congress.  Senator  Mason  of  Virginia 
pointed  out  rightly  that  advocacy  of  free 
homesteads  was  a  "political  engine"  adopted 
by  the  newly  formed  Opposition  to  his  Demo- 
cratic Party.  "What  U  the  Opposition?,"  he 
cried.    "A  party  calling  themselves  the  Re- 


publican Party.  What  is  their  purpose?  To 
get  control  of  this  government  that  they  may 
act  directly  on  the  condition  of  African 
bondage  in  the  southern  states." 

Both  purposes  of  the  Homestead  Act  were 
achieved:  The  spread  of  slavery  was  halted, 
and  then  abolished  altogether  by  a  RepubU- 
can  President  and  Congress.  And  free  men 
went  forth  to  setUe  the  great  prairies  of  the 
Middle  West — men  who  did  much  to  con- 
tinue our  national  character  in  the  mold 
of  independence  and  self-reliance. 

Today  slavery  of  one  man  to  another  la 
gone,  as  is  all  but  a  remnant  of  the  public 
homestead  lands.  But  can  a  man  forced  to 
live  beholden  to  an  absentee  landlord  In  a 
ghetto  slum,  or  regimented  in  the  gray  walls 
of  a  city-managed  poverty  village,  be  truly 
free? 

While  the  Democratic  Party  explores  new 
ways  of  making  the  poor  man  not  merely  de- 
pendent, but  doubly  dependent — once  on  the 
landlord  and  once  on  the  dole — the  Republi- 
can Party  must  again  lead  the  way  to  a  New 
Dawn  of  opportuntiy  for  the  poor  but  honest 
man  In  whose  heart  still  bums  an  unquench- 
able spark  of  pride — a  golden  opportumty  to 
own  a  decent  home  of  bis  own.  Instead  of 
a  sod  hut  on  the  open  prairie  or  a  log  cabin 
in  the  forest,  his  home  may  be  a  city  hovise, 
an  apartment  in  a  miilti-famlly  building,  or 
perhaps  a  condominium  unit.  But  the  values 
of  home  ovmership  on  the  prairies  of  1866 
and  In  the  cities  of  1966  are  the  same,  and 
so  is  the  promise:  a  rebirth  of  the  human 
spirit  and,  with  the  passage  of  time,  a  rebirth 
and  fiowering  of  America's  great  cities. 

NOW A  DETBtlCINED  NATIONAL  EFFORT 

Some  will  say  this  cannot  be  accomplished. 
I  say  it  can  be  accomplished  and  it  has  been 
accomplished  where  men  of  imagination  and 
determination  have  insisted  that  It  be  ac- 
complished. All  that  needs  to  be  done  Is  to 
launch  a  determined  national  effort  Involving 
private  business,  unions,  churches,  founda- 
tions, civic  organizations,  governments,  and 
the  poor  people  themaelves  to  make  this  goal 
a  reality. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  the  basic  premises  on 
which  this  plan  is  based,  and  some  of  the 
concrete  details  on  how  it  will  work. 

The  first  premise  is  that  home  ownership, 
as  a  means  of  encouraging  hiiman  dignity, 
personal  achievement,  social  stability,  the 
physical  improvement  of  our  cities,  and  com- 
munity participation  and  leadership,  must 
be  made  available  to. aspiring  low  Income 
families — and  by  that  I  mean  families  now 
eligible  for  public  housing. 

The  second  premise  is  that  home  ownership 
is  an  integral  concept.  It  means  not  Just  the 
signing  of  papers,  but  the  whole  process  of 
acquiring  a  sound  basic  education,  learning 
needed  Job  skills,  gaining  employment  securi- 
ty, preparing  to  accept  the  re^>onslblllttes  of 
home  ownership,  conserving  and  Improving 
one's  community,  and  helping  to  broaden  the 
opportunities  for  one's  neighbors. 

The  third  premise  is  that  private  busi- 
ness, the  independent,  nonprofit  sector  of  the 
economy,  and  concerned  citizens  and  civic 
groups  must  accept  the  responsibility  for 
putting  a  program  for  home  ownership  into 
operation.  The  role  of  government  should 
be  one  of  reinforcement  and  guarantee,  rather 
than  one  of  execution  and  control. 

The  fourth  premise  is  that  essential  to  the 
upgrading  of  neighborhoods  through  rehabil- 
itation and  construction  of  housing  is  a  cor- 
responding emergence  of  peisonal  Involve- 
ment of  the  residents  themselves. 

On  these  premises  a  sound  national  effort 
can  be  based.  As  I  now  envision  It,  we 
should  proceed  along  these  lines: 

A  NATIONAL  BOKX  OWNERSHIP  FOUNDATION 

First.  Congress  should  Incorporate  a  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation,  In  some 
ways  similar  to  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corporation.  The  task  of  the  Foxmda- 
tlon  would  be  to  actively  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  local  nonprofit  housing  assocla- 
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tlons,  to  provide  tbem  with  technical  as- 
Blstance,  research  findings,  and  trained  ad- 
ministrators, and  to  make  direct  loans  to  the 
local  aasoclatlons  for  the  rehabilitation  or 
construction  of  housing  for  sale  to  lower-In- 
come f  sunlUes. 

The  National  Foundation  would  be  capi- 
talized through  tax-exempt,  guaranteed-re- 
tum  debenture  bonds  purchased  by  private 
business,  lending  institutions,  foundations, 
private  pension  and  trust  funds,  and.  Ini- 
tially, Federal,  State  and  local  government 
subscriptions.  To  make  adequate  capitaliza- 
tion possible  win,  of  course,  require  tljat  the 
Administration  act  swiftly  to  relieve  the 
present  pressure  on  credit  and  interest  rates, 
brought  about  by  Its  failure  to  take  effective 
fiscal  steps  to  preserve  the  strength  and  sta- 
bility of  the  economy. 

The  local  nonprofit  housing  associations 
would  buy  up  housing  shells  and  other 
Btructiirally  sound  but  rundown  buildings 
from  private  owners  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

The  association  would  enroll  and  give  basic 
instruction  to  unskilled  and  unemployed 
men  wishing  to  become  rehabilitation  crafts- 
men. It  would  then  contract  with  local  con- 
tractors for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  build- 
ings, with  the  contractors  agreeing  to  pro- 
vide regular  on-the-job  training  to  trainees 
who  had  completed  the  Introductory  in- 
struction offered  by  the  association.  Efforts 
would  be  made  by  the  association  to  facili- 
tate the  entry  of  trainees  who  have  acquired 
the  basic  Job  skills  Involved  In  home  reha- 
bilitation Into  the  regular  apprenticeship 
programs  of  local  unions,  leading  to  Journey- 
man qualification. 

Meanwhile,  the  association  would  enlist 
the  participation  of  lower  income  persons 
wishing  to  become  owners  of  the  completed 
houses  or,  in  the  case  of  larger  multlfamlly 
dwellings,  condominlimi  apartments.  These 
persons  would  be  counseled  In  such  things  as 
lm.proving  their  Job  situations,  better  home- 
making,  financial  record  keeping,  and  neigh- 
borhood improvement  responsibilities.  In 
many  cases,  the  prospective  buyers  would  be 
men  concurrently  taking  Job  training  imder 
the  association's  auspices,  who  would  be- 
come rehabilitation  craftsmen  for  the  build- 
ing contractors  upon  completion  of  their 
training.  Such  persons  could  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  build  up  "sweat  equity"  by 
contributing  their  own  labor  as  part  of  their 
Investment. 

The  rehabilitated  homes  or  apartments 
would  then  be  sold  to  families  taking  part  In 
the  program  who  had  accumulated  a  small 
down  payment.  The  participating  buyer 
would  be  made  eligible  for  a  regiUar  FHA 
home  mortgage. 

The  local  association  would  continue  to 
counsel  the  buyers  even  after  completion  of 
the  sale,  and  to  work  with  their  employers  to 
ensiire  opportunities  for  regular  advance- 
ment, additional  Job  training,  and  enhanced 
financial  security.  Consumer  credit  counsel- 
ing and  similar  services  would  also  be  made 
available. 

In  order  to  protect  new  homeowners  who 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  accvunulate  ade- 
quate savings  for  paying  monthly  carrying 
charges  during  periods  of  unemployment 
due  to  layoffs,  lU  health,  or  other  causes  be- 
yond the  buyer's  control,  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  establish  a  system  of  mortgage 
payment  insurance.  The  experience  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  Indicates 
that  such  a  system  of  Insurance  can  be  es- 
tablished at  small  cost  to  the  Insured  home- 
owners. 

Finally,  the  poor  people  themselves — now 
well  on  their  way  toward  economic  self-siif- 
ficlency  and  security — wovild  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  contribute  their  own  talents 
to  helping  others  follow  in  their  footsteps, 
and  to  make  each  new  neighborhood  a  source 
of  pride  for  all  its  residents. 


A    PROGRAM    BASZ3>    ON    EXPERIENCB 

Now  this  has  been  a  very  sketchy  presenta- 
tion of  a  plan  which  plainly  involves  a  great 
many  Issues  and  raises  a  great  many  legit- 
imate questions.  Same  will  undoubtedly 
say  that  this  cannot  be  done.  But  let  me 
assure  you — this  plan  Is  not  the  product  of 
dreamy-eyed  Idealists. 

Every  peart  of  this  plan  has  been  developed 
and  tested  in  practice  by  men  of  imagination 
and  ability  who  refused  to  believe  the  skep- 
tics who  said  it  couldn't  be  done. 

The  program  to  train  rehabilitation  ex- 
perts from  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  has 
been  tested  and  proven  by  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  Rev.  Leoa  Sullivan  at  Philadel- 
phia's Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center,  and  by  the  many  projects  of  the 
Board  for  Fundamental  Education  based  In 
Indianapolis.  The  Board  has  also  developed 
the  "sweat  equity"  technique  for  helping 
low  Income  workers  acquire  through  their 
labor  the  value  of  a  down  payment  on  their 
homes. 

The  whole  program  for  acquiring  the 
building  shells,  contracting  for  their  renova- 
tion, and  arranging  the  sale  to  low-Income 
families  has  been  carried  out  Independently 
by  the  Bicentennial  Civic  Improvement  Cor- 
poration of  St.  Louis  and  the  Interfalth  In- 
terracial Council  of  the  Clergy  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

And  what  is  perhaps  most  Important,  these 
programs  have  proven  that  the  national  effort 
I  am  proposing  can  be  operated  on  a  break- 
even basis  without  new  government  sub- 
sidies. Government  at  all  levels  would  aid 
through  tax  advantages,  loan  guarantees, 
seed  capital,  and  tha  rechannellng  of  exist- 
ing Federal  aid  funds  through  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  but  the  pro- 
gram can  be  made  to  work  without  direct 
government  flnancinf  and  domination. 

There  Is  no  single  part  of  this  plan  that 
Is  a  brilliant  new  idea,  for  every  part  of  It 
has  been  tried  somewhere  and  been  made  to 
work.  What  Is  new,  however,  Is  the  integra- 
tion of  many  programs  and  proposals  Into 
one  streamlined,  cotierent,  well-concelved, 
national  program  to  make  home  ownership 
available  to  lower  income  families  in 
America's  cities. 

SOME  ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  GAINED 

Let  me  list  some  of  the  advantages  that 
this  plan  would  yield. 

The  plan  would  for  the  first  time  make 
home  ownership  and  all  Its  advantages 
available  to  lower  income  families. 

The  plan  would  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  redevelopment  and  restoration  of 
presently  declining  and  blighted  urban  areas. 

The  plan  would  Increase  the  opportunities 
for  basic  education.  Job  training,  counseling, 
etc.,  for  lower  Income  families  as  part  of 
an   effective,    Integrated    program. 

The  plan  would  create  useful  Jobs  in  pri- 
vate enterprise  for  previously  unemployed 
persons. 

The  plan  would  strengthen  small  local 
contracting  firms,  many  of  them  minority 
group  owned. 

The  plan  would  place  primary  reliance  on 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  with  little 
additional  contribution  by  government. 

The  plan  would  be  attractive  to  lenders 
because  it  promises  a  fair  rate  of  return  and 
low  risk.  In  addition  to  its  social  and 
philanthropic  appeal. 

The  plan  would  lead  to  additional  tax 
revenue  through  tht  enhanced  stability  and 
earning  capacity  of  the  families  Involved. 

The  plan  would  operate  to  encourage  once- 
poor  families  to  participate  In  community 
development  activities  and  to  help  others  ad- 
vance along  the  same  path. 

No  more  rewarding  Investment  could  be 
made;  for  the  results,  in  Senator  Benton's 
words,  truly  bear  a  price  above  rubles.  It  Is 
the  price  of  freedom,  of  dignity,  of  inde- 
pendence, of  all  these  values  which  ensure 


security  and  advancement  to  the  Individual 
and  a  New  Dawn  of  progress  to  the  society 
in  which  home  ownership  has  given  hhn 
an  important  and  lasting  stake. 


PRIVATE    FINANCING   OF   THE   SU- 
PERSONIC TRANSPORT  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqjuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Government  has  selected 
the  SST  airframe  and  engine  contractors 
to  develop  and  construct  the  SST  pro- 
totype. 

As  the  President  has  said,  Congress 
will  be  faced  with  decisions  this  year 
concerning  the  continuation  of  this  im- 
portant project. 

It  is  a  project  that  will  cost  billions  of 
dollars,  but  will  yield  tremendous  bene- 
fits in  new  employment  and  in  business 
for  U.S.  industry. 

However,  I  believe  that  this  project 
should  be  financed  by  private  investment 
rather  than  appropriations,  and  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done 
under  present  circumstances. 

I  am  introducing  today  legislation, 
similar  to  my  bill  in  the  89th  Congress, 
to  establish  a  Supersonic  Transport  Au- 
thority, a  Government-owned  agency,  to 
supervise  and  privately  finance  with 
Government  guarantee  the  development 
and  construction  of  the  SST  prototype. 
My  bill  has  great  merit  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  at  the  present  time  I 
believe  it  is  the  only  way  that  we  can 
continue  the  orderly  development  of  an 
SST. 

The  pressures  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  growing  inflation  at  home  make  it 
unlikely  that  Congress  would  look  with 
favor  on  a  request  for  up  to  $2  billion 
to  do  this  job. 

If  it  is  to  be  continued,  as  I  believe  it 
should  be,  it  can  and  must  be  done  with 
private  capital. 

I  am  gratified  to  note  that  the  New 
York  Times,  under  date  of  January  2, 
1967,  editorially  supports  many  of  the 
principles  included  in  my  bill.  An  open 
debate  is  sorely  needed  on  the  costs  and 
financing  of  the  SST. 

I  have  urged  the  President  to  consider 
joining  in  requesting  early  hearings  on 
the  bill.  The  experts  of  my  staff  and  the 
great  amount  of  research  Col.  W.  S. 
Whitehead  and  his  associates  have  done 
on  this  subject  over  the  past  3  years,  are 
available  to  those  executive  agencies 
having  an  interest  in  the  SST. 

I  shall,  to  the  full  extent  of  my  ability, 
press  for  enactment  of  this  legislation 
during  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

My  new  bill  differs  in  only  two  provi- 
sions from  the  bill  of  last  year.  One,  it 
Increases  the  authorized  amount  of  pri- 
vate investment  financing  by  the  SST 
Authority  to  $2.5  bUlions.  The  other, 
exempts  the  Indebtedness  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  such  authorization,  from  laws  ad- 


ministered by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

The  increase  of  $1  billion  provided  for 
In  the  bill  covers,  first,  the  capitalization 
of  required  interest  payments  on  the 
Authority's  serial  development  bonds  to 
be  sold  to  the  investing  public;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  cost  of  certification  for  the  SST 
after  its  construction. 

The  exemption  provision  is  consistent 
with  practice,  where  a  Government 
agency  creates  and  Issues  publicly,  its 
indebtedness.  While  the  Government 
will  guarantee  "effectively"  or  on  a 
"standby"  basis,  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  the  Authority's 
bonds  to  be  outstanding,  they  will  not, 
nevertheless,  be  direct  obligations  of  the 
TJS.  Government. 
The  principal  features  of  my  bill  are: 
First.  The  administration  of  the  Au- 
thority shall  be  vested  In  a  chairman, 
having  two  deputies,  each  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  subject  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation. 

Second.  An  Advisory  Board  of  five 
members  shall  be  established  to  advise 
the  chairman,  each  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation. 

Third.  The  continuity  of  effective  su- 
pervision over  design  refinement  and 
prototype  construction  shall  be  assured 
without  interruption  during  establish- 
ment of  the  Authority. 

Fourth.  The  Authority  shall  create 
and  issue  not  to  exceed  $2.5  billion  prin- 
cipal amount  of  serial  development 
bonds,  which  shall  be  exempt  securities 
within  the  meaning  of  laws  administered 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

Fifth.  The  bonds  shall  be  sold  to  the 
general  public  through  usual  investment 
marketing  channels,  and  the  proceeds 
used  to  contract  out  for  the  construction 
of  two  prototype  models  embracing  the 
one  design  selected  by  the  President. 

Sixth.  The  bonds  shall  not  be  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  United  States 
will  "effectively"  guarantee  the  payment 
of  both  the  principal  and  Interest 
thereof. 

Seventh.  The  bonds  issued  and  sold 
shall  not  be  Government  obligations  and, 
hence,  will  not  affect  the  Federal  debt 
structure,  unless  and  except  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  is  made  with 
Treasury  funds. 

Eighth.  The  Authority  shall  determine 
the  sources  from  which  revenues  will  be 
obtained  for  the  ultimate  liquidation  of 
its  outstanding  bond  indebtedness. 

Ninth.  The  sources  of  revenue  may 
Include  profits  resulting  from  the  com- 
mercial production  and  sale  of  the  SST; 
royalties  on  the  sales  price  of  each  SST; 
and  service  charges  added  to  the  estab- 
lished tariffs  for  SST  flight  users. 

Tenth.  The  Authority  shall  oversee 
and  effectuate  the  orderly  transition 
from  Government  supervision  of  the 
SST  development,  to  commercial  pro- 
duction and  sale  by  private  Industry. 

Eleventh.  The  Authority  shall  oversee 
the  creation  and  establishment  of  a  pri- 
vate corporate  entity  to  conunercially 
produce  and  seU  the  SST;  and  Insure 
that  the  Investing  public  be  afforded 
maximum  participation  In  the  estimated 


$2  billion  of  financing  required  by  such 
entity  to  engage  in  production  activity. 
Twelfth.  The  Authority  shall  insure 
that  the  services  of  the  prime  and  prin- 
cipal tier  subcontractors  utilized  in  the 
development  phase  be  continued,  to- 
gether with  others,  in  the  production 

Thirteenth.  The  Authority  shall  in- 
sure that  all  usable  real  and  personal 
property  residuals  owned  and  leased  by 
the  Authority  during  the  development 
phase  will  be  utilized  in  the  commercial 
production  of  the  SST. 

Fourteenth.  The  title  to  patents,  pat- 
ent rights,  and  so  forth,  created  during 
the  development  phase,  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  United  States  imtil 
liquidation  of  the  total  Indebtedness  of 
the  Authority. 

Fifteenth.  The  exclusive  use  of  the 
patents,  and  so  forth,  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  private  corporate  entity  conuner- 
cially engaged  in  the  production  and  sale 
of  the  SST. 


PRO  FOOTBALL  COMES  OF  AGE 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  the  guest  of  the  owners  of  the  Bos- 
ton Patriots  at  their  second  annual  Con- 
gressional Day  game  sponsored  by  the 
American  Football  League.  I  know  many 
of  my  colleagues  were  guests  at  games  in 
their  areas  and  I  want  to  take  this  means 
of  thanking  the  owners  and  the  league 
for  myself  and  In  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Professional  football  has  truly  become 
the  all-American  game.  Football  used 
to  be  somewhat  restricted  to  the  college 
student  or  the  alumni,  but  now  everyone, 
whether  they  have  gone  to  college  or  not, 
can  "adopt"  a  team.  It  was  clearly  evi- 
dent at  the  Boston  game  that  profession- 
al football  cuts  across  all  strata  of  our 
society  and  provides  wholesome  enter- 
tainment for  all. 

The  American  Football  League  has 
made  outstanding  progress  during  its 
short  life  span  and  we  are  all  looking 
forward  to  the  Super  Bowl  game  between 
the  Kansas  City  Chiefs  and  the  Green 
Bay  Packers.  Although  my  favorite 
team,  Boston,  is  not  playing  in  the  Super 
Bowl  game,  my  sentiments  and  backing 
are  for  the  AFL  entry.  Next  year  Bos- 
ton will  be  the  AFL  entry. 

I  count  myself  among  the  legion  of 
loyal  Patriot  supporters  who  are  some- 
what puzzled  at  the  final  outcome  of  the 
AFL  regular  season.  It  is  frustrating  to 
say  the  least  that  Boston,  with  so  much 
of  the  league's  top  horsepower,  should 
have  emerged  only  second  best. 

The  Pat's  fine  quarterback,  "young" 
Babe  Parelll,  for  example,  was  voted  the 
comeback  player  of  the  year  for  the 
AFL.  Babedidamsusterful  job  of  leading 
the  Patriots  all  year,  displaying  a  cool- 


ness and  mastery  of  the  game  that  few 
of  his  colleagues  have  ever  shown. 

With  Babe  in  that  illustrious  backfield 
was  big  Jim  Nance,  a  plunging  fullback 
who  shattered  every  ground-gaining  rec- 
ord in  the  league.  Jim  was  voted  the 
most  valuable  player  in  the  league  and 
reminded  many  of  his  NFL  counterpart, 
the  great  Jim  Brown  of  the  Cleveland 
Browns.  It  is  perhaps  no  coincidence 
that  both  Jim  Brown  and  Jim  Nance 
played  college  football  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. ^^       ..    , 

The  Patriots  placed  more  than  their 
share  of  players  on  the  AFL  aU-star  team 
this  year,  with  middle  linebacker  Bona- 
contl  polling  more  votes  than  any  player 
in  the  history  of  the  league. 

And,  of  course,  last  but  by  no  means 
least,  is  their  fine  coach.  Mike  Holovak, 
named  by  the  UPI  as  the  AFL  coach  of 
the  year.  Mike's  record  this  year  was  a 
major  achievement.  He  doubled  the 
number  of  victories  the  Patriots  were  able 
to  gain  last  year  and  brought  his  team 
home  a  close  second  in  the  AFL  season. 
Mike  deserves  all  the  credit  in  the  world 
and  certainly  we  all  wish  him  the  best  in 
1967. 

While  I  am  passing  out  bouquets,  a 
word  of  appreciation  must  also  go  to  the 
Patriots'  owner,  Mr.  Bill  Sullivan.  Bill 
has  been  a  tireless  worker  on  behalf  of 
his  team,  his  league,  and  professional 
football  in  general.  He  was  a  familiar 
figure  In  Washington  this  past  season, 
working  to  secure  the  merger  of  the  two 
leagues  which  would  restore  sanity  to  the 
hectic  business  of  signing  college  players 
and  bring  about  the  Super  Bowl  game  on 
which  the  eyes  of  the  sports  world  will  be 
focused  this  coming  weekend. 

Bill  is  largely  responsible  for  the  superb 
Boston  hospitality  shown  to  us  during 
the  Congressional  Day  game  and  for  the 
continuing  community  spirit  that  has 
encouraged  Boston  to  take  the  Patriots 
to  their  hearts. 

Of  course,  with  all  of  this  going  for  the 
team,  one  might  well  ask:  "What  hap- 
pened? Why  didn't  they  win  It  aU?' 
The  answer  Is  not  -so  obscure,  perhaps, 
for  anyone  who  has  ever  played  football. 
You  know  that  you  cannot  win  them  all 
and  that  breaks  play  an  important  part. 
A  break  one  way  or  the  other  can  often 
spell  the  difference  between  victory  and 

defeat.  ^  „  . 

We  are  reminded  of  a  famous  cliche 
from  another  professional  sport:  "Just 
wait  till  next  year." 

I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  with- 
out commending  the  American  Football 
League  for  the  fine  and  high  type  man- 
ner in  which  they  worked  during  the 
recent  merger  legislation.  Harold  O. 
Lovre,  a  former  colleague,  represents  the 
American  Football  League  in  Washing- 
ton and  he  was  of  special  help  to  me  in 
answering  questions  and  providing  infor- 
mation on  the  merger  legislation.  Again, 
I  want  to  thank  the  owners  of  the  Pa- 
triots and  the  officials  of  the  American 
Football  League  for  having  me  as  their 
guest  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  next 
year.  


KANSANS  OP  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  1966 

Mr.   DUNCAN.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   aak 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Kansas  [Mr.  MizeI  may  extend  bis 
remarks  at  this  vAnt  In  the  Rbcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  January 
1  edition  of  Ikfldway,  the  magazine  of  the 
Topeka.  Kans.,  Capitol-Journal,  is  de- 
voted to  the  selection  of  Kansans  of  the 
Year,  m  addition  to  naming  newly 
elected  Gov.  George  Docking  as  Kansan 
of  the  Year,  Midway  also  cites  five  other 
Kftn«ana  for  achievement  in  1966.  They 
are  Jim  Ryun,  of  Kansas  University,  in 
sports;  R.  Charles  Clevenger,  of  Topeka, 
in  business;  Dr.  Ronald  W.  Livers,  of  the 
Port  Hays  Experiment  Station,  in  agri- 
culture; Gen.  George  Eckhardt,  of  the 
9th  Infantry  Division,  in  military  affairs; 
and  Judge  Clark  Owens,  of  Sedgwick 
County,  In  law. 

Two  of  these  Blansans  are  from  the 
Second  District,  and  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  what  Midway  had  to  say 
about  R.  Charles  Clever«er  of  Topeka 
and  Gen.  George  Eckhardt,  who  trained 
the  9th  Division  at  Port  Riley  and  accom- 
panied these  gallant  men  to  Vietnam. 
These  tributes  follow: 

R.  CHASLIS   CI.EVXNGER,   BUSQIESS 

It'B  a  rare  day  when  R.  Charles  Clevenger, 
president  of  the  Plrst  National  Bank  of  To- 
peka, doesn't  drop  his  own  work  to  help 
work  out  some  knotty  problem  ol  the  newly- 
organized  Kansas  Development  Credit  Corp. — 
for  free.  He  Is  the  first  president  of  the 
corp(»titlon,  which  U  caredlted  with  haying 
saved  or  created  more  than  2,600  Job*  in 
*  Kansas.  The  private  corporation — initiated 
by  the  Kansas  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Kansas  Bankers  Asan. — is  a  credit 
pool  designed  to  supplement,  not  replace, 
existing  channels  to  provide  loans  to  soiind 
Kft"""  Industries  In  cases  where  normal 
bank  credit  may  not  be  available.  Clevenger 
went  to  Boston  in  1965  to  study  Blmllar  cor- 
porations and  to  make  a  feasibility  report  to 
KBA.  He  Is  considered  a  key  figure  in  getting 
KDCC  underway.  Since  it  became  operative 
in  September,  1965,  405  Kansas  banks  have 
agreed  to  loan  KDCC  $6.7  million.  Of  this, 
the  corporation  has  loaned  or  committed  it- 
self to  loan  $2.S  million  to  35  manufacturers, 
mainly  in  smedl  communities.  These  Indus- 
tries are  expanding  and  adding  people  to 
their  payrolls.  For  the  many  hours  he  has 
spent  on  KDCC  and  for  his  other  business 
and  community  activities,  Charles  Clevenger 
has  been  selected  Ifldway's  Kansas  Business- 
man of  the  Year  for  1966. 

Oeoms  S.  Eckhardt,  Miutaxt 
ICaj.  Oen.  George  Stafford  Eckhardt.  rugged 
commander  of  the  Bth  Infantry  Division  in 
Vietnam,  is  Midway's  Kansan  of  the  Year  in 
military  affairs.  Although  he  left  his  native 
state  within  a  few  years  of  his  birth  April  18, 
1912,  at  Wlnfleld,  he  still  claims  his  Sun- 
flower State  legacy.  Following  graduation 
from  the  Military  Academy  In  1935,  General 
Eckhardt  served  In  the  Pacific  Theater  during 
V^orld  War  n  and  his  career  has  taken  him  to 
Hawaii,  Germany  and  Iran.  It  wasnt  until 
he  was  63  years  old  that  he  came  back  to 
Kansas  to  live.  He  returned  a  year  ago  to  Pt. 
Riley  to  organize  the  "Old  Reliables."  He  ac- 
cepted the  unit's  colors  when  the  division 
was  reactivated  Feb.  1,  1966.  and  he  guided 
the  training  of  the  thousands  of  young  draft- 
ees. In  leas  than  nine  months,  be  and  other 
experianced  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  molded  them  Into  a  cohesive  fighting 
unit  which  U  holding  positions  east  of  Sai- 
gon as  the  new  year  arrives.     Because  the 
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unit  did  all  of  its  training  in  Kansas  and  be- 
cause he  is  a  native  son,  General  Eckhardt 
expressed  hopes  before  his  departure  that 
the  &th  would  be  known  as  the  "Kansas" 
division.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the 
Junction  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  pro- 
vided 60  pounds  of  sunflower  seeds  so  the 
units  could  plant  Kanaas'  flower  among  the 
rich  In  Vietnam. 


CHRISTIAN  HERTER,  OP 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoNTK]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  90tn 
Congress  convenes,  we  of  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation,  like  so  many  of  our  col- 
leagues from  other  States,  resume  our 
deliberations  in  these  historic  Chambers 
with  a  heavy  sense  of  nostalgia.  We  are 
happy  to  be  back  among  familiar  sur- 
roundings. We  are  happy  to  welcome 
the  new  Members  and  to  share  with  them 
the  surge  of  pride  and  resolution  which 
Is  rekindled  for  each  of  us  at  the  start 
of  each  new  session. 

We  are  sobered  by  the  awareness  that 
the  Massachusetts  delegation  sits  today 
without  two  of  our  most  distinguished 
and  recent  colleagues — our  beloved  for- 
mer Speaker,  the  Honorable  Joe  Martin, 
and  our  equally  beloved  Senator  Lev  Sal- 
tonstall.  Certainly  we  wish  them  both 
well  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead  for  them. 
We  were  all  shocked  and  deeply 
grieved,  as  was  all  America,  at  the  sud- 
den, swift  p£issing  cf  our  distinguished 
colleague  and  good  friend,  John  Fogarty 
of  Rhode  Island,  whose  death  was  a 
tragic  beginning  to  what  was  probably 
the  most  remarkable  opening  day  of  any 
session  in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Certainly  our  deepest 
sympathies  and  condolences  go  to  the 
members  of  John  Fogarty's  family. 

Our  hearts  are  heavier  still  today  be- 
cause we  also  mourn  the  recent  psissing 
of  a  more  distant  former  colleague,  one 
whose  service  in  these  Chambers  was  all 
too  brief  as  he  answered  the  call  to  even 
greater  achievements  in  his  long  and  Il- 
lustrious career. 

I  speak,  of  cours*.  of  the  late  Honor- 
able Christian  A.  Herter,  of  Massachu- 

Chris  Herter  was  indeed  a  remarkable 
public  figure  and  one  who  lent  inspira- 
tion to  me  on  more  than  a  few  occasions. 
He  was  a  man  of  many  and  powerful 
talents,  a  man  of  great  personal  courage 
and  of  a  rare  inner  strength  that  needed 
no  trumpets  or  fanfare  to  proclaim  his 
presence. 

While  I  know  there  are  many  in  this 
Chamber  today,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
who  have  been  privileged  to  serve  beside 
Chris  Herter  from  time  to  time,  I  have 
always  taken  special  pride  in  the  good 
fortune  that  drew  w  together  on  several 
occasions. 

Chris  Herter  was  Secretary  of  State 
when  I  came  to  the  Congress  as  a  fresh- 
man in  1959.  As  an  eager  new  appointee 
to  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
it  wa^  a  great  thrill  for  me  to  greet  him 
as  Secretary  of  State  and  to  work  with 
him  on  the  budgets  for  the  State  De- 
partment. 


Our  last  ofBdal  relationship  had  been 
barely  2  years  before  when  he  was  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts  and  I  was  his  ma- 
jority leader  in  the  State  senate.  I  had 
been  privileged  to  serve  with  him  in  that 
capacity  for  4  years. 

Prior  to  those  years,  he  served  here  m 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  Massachusetts  State  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives where,  from  1939  to  1943,  he 
served  as  speaker. 

He  had  up  to  that  time  already  com- 
piled an  active,  enviable  career  In  the 
diplomatic  service,  serving  as  attach^ 
the  American  Embassy  in  Berlin  In  1916 
and  as  charg6  d'affairs  of  the  American 
legation  in  Brussels.  He  served  in  the 
U.S.  State  Department  during  World 
War  I  and  held  a  number  of  highly  sen- 
sitive assignments  in  various  reconstruc- 
tion programs  following  the  war. 

He  entered  the  publishing  business  for 
a  time  and  served  as  lecturer  and  over- 
seer at  Harvard  University  prior  to  en- 
tering the  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep- 
rpsftntflitivGS 

No  matter  what  his  title;  Ambassador, 
Congressman,  Governor,  or  Secretary  of 
State,  Chris  Herter  served  with  a  dis- 
tinction and  a  commitment  that  all  men 
in  public  service  might  well  emulate. 

He  was  a  man  of  immense  personal 
dignity:  Quiet  and  almost  self-effacing, 
but  capable  of  great  inner  strength  when 
the  need  arose. 

Chris  Herter  was  a  chronic  sufferer  of 
arthritis,  and  we  can  only  guess  at  the 
dimensions  of  courage  and  will  power 
that  drove  him  not  only  to  overcome  the 
Infirming  aspects  of  the  disease,  but  to 
rise  to  even  greater  heights  in  the  service 
of  his  coimtry;  even  after  he  was  unable 
to  move  about  without  the  aid  of 
crutches. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  both  physically  and 
spiritually,  a  source  of  strength  and  re- 
assurance to  those  who  knew  him  and 
worked  with  him;  a  symbol  of  human 
dignity  and  wisdom  to  those  he  served  so 
well. 

We  mourn  Chris  Herter  today  and  we 
proudly  honor  his  memory.  The  burden 
of  sadness  borne  by  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  his  family  Is  one  shared  by  all  his 
countrymen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  an  article  from  the  pages  of  the 
Berkshire  Eagle  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. The  Eagle  is  published  in  Pittsfleld, 
Mass.,  and  the  article  recalls  in  vivid 
detail  both  the  fact  and  the  spirit  of 
Chris  Herter's  service  as  Governor  of 
Massachusetts. 
The  article  follows: 

Those    Who    Know    the    Pitfaixs    op    Bay 

State    Politics    Appreciatb    the    Superb 

Hertes  XjEGIsuattve  Legacy 

(By  A.  A.  Mlchelson) 

Boston. — For  all  the  respect  that  was  paid 
on  the  death  of  Christian  A.  Herter  this  week 
by  leaders  of  government  at  the  national  and 
international  levels,  historians  will  have  to 
look  to  his  four-year  tour  of  duty  as  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts  to  appreciate  fully  his 
insights,  his  progressive  approach,  and  his 
political  talents. 

This  Is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  he  was 
an  Ineffectual  diplomat  or  legislator  in  the 
state  and  U.S.  Hovise  of  Representatives.  On 
the  contrary,  the  record  will  show  that  as  a 
state  legislator  he  drafted  an  unemployment 
compensation  law  a  year  before  the  concept 
of  Jobless  beneflts  became  the  law  of  land 


through  the  New  Deal.  And  as  a  meml>er  of 
Congress,  he  filed  a  "medicare"  plan  that 
turned  out  to  be  16  years  ahead  of  Its  time. 
But  in  the  field  of  diplomacy,  his  personal 
accomplishment,  by  the  nature  of  that  field 
of  government,  has  to  remain  cloudy.  He  is, 
of  course,  credited  with  a  major  role  in  the 
adoption  of  the  so-called  Marahall  Plan  for 
the  rehabiUtatlon  of  war-torn  Europe,  but 
even  this  was  as  the  head  of  a  delegation  of 
congressional  and  government  experts. 

And  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  President 
Klsenhower  didnt  see  fit  to  employ  the  Her- 
ter talents  to  their  full  extent.  As  secretary 
of  state  in  1969  and  1960,  Herter  spent  most 
of  his  time  defending  policy  that  he  didnt 
formulate  and  apologizing  for  "incidents" 
resulting  from  that  policy. 

But  if  one  can  appreciate  the  nature  of 
government  and  politics  in  Massachusetts, 
the  Herter  record  as  governor  from  1953 
through  1966  Is  something  that  few  chief 
executives,  before  and  after,  at  least  In  this 
century,  could  boast.  He  did  it  without  fan- 
fare, hoopla  and  breast-beating. 

As  a  former  speaker  of  state  Ho\ue  of  Rep- 
resentatives, he  appreciated  not  only  the 
capacity  of  legislators  but  their  wllUngness 
to  respond  to  strong,  enlightened  leadership. 
And  his  placid,  patrician  manner  belled  an 
ability  to  say  "No!"  In  unequivocal  terms  on 
matters  of  principle  while  at  the  same  time 
showing  an  adeptness  at  playing  the  politi- 
cal ball  game  when  necessary. 

One  of  many  Herter  monuments  in  state 
government  was  his  reorganization  of  the 
state  Department  of  Corporations  and  Taxa* 
tlon.  It  took  some  doing.  Involved  was 
the  removal  of  the  legendary  Henry  F.  Long, 
who  had  nUed  all  he  surveyed  In  the  depart- 
ment under  a  succession  of  governors,  Re- 
publican and  Democratic,  from  1921.  He 
was  considered  Indispensable.  Herter's  per- 
sonal feelings  for  the  old  veteran  notwith- 
standing, he  called  for  a  complete  reorgani- 
zation, and  In  place  of  Long  he  put  In  a 
three-member  commission. 

In  the  first  year  of  operation,  the  depart- 
ment Income-tax  collections  Increased  by  40 
percent^from  $65  mUllon  to  $90  million. 

This  wllllngnesa  to  come  to  grips  with  a 
serious  problem  kept  state  government  afloat 
for  several  years  without  an  Increase  In  taxes. 
And  It  set  up  a  structure  for  tax-collection 
enforcement  that  still  Is  adequate  providing 
there  Is  strong  direction  at  the  top. 

Another  monument  to  Herter  is  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  which  he  es- 
tablished in  place  of  a  Department  of  Con- 
servation, which  had  been  an  agency  of  con- 
trived anarchy  for  many  years.  In  the  13 
years  since  being  set  up,  the  department  has 
been  operated  without  scandal  by  top-notch 
administrators  and  dedicated  career  person- 
nel. 

In  connection  with  that  reorganization, 
incidentally.  Gov.  Herter  foresaw  problems  in 
the  Division  of  Waterways,  which  he  wanted 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Works.  He  ran  into  opposition,  however, 
from  such  influential  Republicans  as  the  late 
Sen.  Edward  C.  Stone  of  Cape  Cod,  and  the 
reform  was  not  enacted.  The  big  waterways 
scandals  followed  Just  two  years  after  Herter 

left  office. 

•     •     • 

District  court  reform  was  another  problem 
area  that  Gov.  Herter  dealt  with,  even  though 
It  has  been  constantly  opposed  by  lawyers  in 
the  legislature.  He  pushed  through  a  law 
prohibiting  presiding  Justices  of  the  larger 
district  courts  from  continuing  in  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  law.  The  Herter  reform  was 
supposed  to  represent  a  foot  In  the  door,  and 
was  to  be  followed  up  by  other  reforms  such 
as  cutting  the  number  of  district  courts  from 
72  to  60.  But  Instead,  succeeding  legisla- 
tures and  governors  have  simply  been  mak- 
ing other  district  courts,  however  small  their 
case  load,  so-called  "full-time  courts"  with- 
out any  regard  to  giving  the  full-time  Judges 
enough  work  to  keep  them  busy. 


Other  governors  to  the  past  10  years  have 
appropriated  more  funds  than  did  Gov.  Her- 
ter for  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  but 
he  was  the  first  to  todlcate  an  toterest  in 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  on  the  univer- 
sity's Amherst  campus.  Over  violent  opposi- 
tion, he  totroduced  the  concept  of  "freedom" 
In  appototments,  which  allowed  university 
trustees  and  administrators  to  bypass  the 
classified  personnel  system  in  hiring  faculty. 
Up  to  that  time,  a  professor,  no  matter  what 
his  exi>erlence  or  talents,  had  to  be  fitted  into 
the  narrow  pay  schedules  set  up  for  all  state 
employee,  a  feature  which  attracted  few,  if 
any,  outstandtog  teachers. 

The  state  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
state  Rehabilitation  Commission  and  an  un- 
usual earnestness  In  the  selection  of  Judges 
in  all  courts  are  Just  a  few  of  the  other 
legacies  of  the  Herter  administration  in  the 
State  House. 


It  ought  to  be  noted  that  during  the  first 
two  years  of  his  four-year  tour  In  the  "comer 
ofQce,"  Gov.  Herter  had  a  Republican  legisla- 
ture and  a  Republican  Governor's  Council. 
But  it  also  ought  to  be  noted  that  succeed- 
ing Democratic  governors  similarly  favored 
with  a  legislature  and  Governor's  Council  of 
their  own  party  were  accorded  hvunlllatlng 
treatment. 

His  record  shows,  among  other  things,  that 
Republicanism  or  conservatism  does  not  have 
to  be  averse  to  change,  reform,  or  progress. 
But  it  took  Republicans  of  Massachusetts 
many  years  to  appreciate  that  lesson. 


THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT MODERNIZATION  ACT  OF 
1967:  A  3-YEAR  PROGRAM  OF 
FEDERAL  GRANTS  TO  STATES 
WHICH  TAKE  STEPS  TO  MOD- 
ERNIZE STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENTS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  this 
week  introduced  HJl.  1166  to  provide  $15 
billion  in  Federal  grants,  over  a  3-year 
period,  to  States  which  take  steps  to 
modernize  State  and  local  governments. 
In  preparing  HR.  1166,  I  have  relied 
heavily  on  the  proposals  by  former  Eco- 
nomic Advisor  Walter  W.  Heller  and 
Brookings  Institute  Economist  Joseph  A. 
Pechman,  for  no-strings-attached  Fed- 
eral grants  to  the  State;  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Development's  July 
1966  statement,  "Modernizing  Local  Gov- 
ernment," a  report  on  why  State  and 
local  government  does  not  work  effec- 
tively; and  on  recent  studies  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations— ACIR— "Unshackling  Local 
Government"  and  "Metropolitan  Amer- 
ica: ChaUenge  to  Federalism." 

Mr.  Heller  and  Mr.  Pechman  are  on 
the  right  track,  I  believe,  to  urging  large- 
scale,  unearmarked  Federal  grants — 
over  and  beyond  our  present  collection 
of  grant-in-aid  programs — if  our  federal 
system  is  to  survive. 

But  it  would  be  wasting  Federal  money 
unless  the  States  first  take  steps  to  en- 
able themselves  and  their  local  govern- 
ments to  make  the  transition  into  the 
last  third  of  the  20th  century. 


I.    THE    PBOBI.EM:     ASCHAIC,    INSOLVENT    STATS 
AND    LOCAI.    GOVESNIISNTS 

Two  crises  in  American  Government 
have  become  apparent  by  1967 :  our  State 
and  local  governments  are  beccKuing 
both  Insolvent  and  archaic. 

State  and  local  governments  dewer- 
ately  need  money.  The  Heller-Pechman 
proposals  have  attracted  attention  be- 
cause of  growing  public  concern  that, 
even  though  Federal  revenues  keep  rising 
as  gross  natlcoial  product  mounts.  State 
revenues  are  falling  ever  short  of  grow- 
ing needs. 

State  and  local  governments,  ineffi- 
cient and  archaic,  need  modernizing. 
Their  many  problems  have  been  analsrzed 
in  several  excellent  reports,  including 
those  by  the  CED  and  the  ACIR.  They 
also  state  what  must  be  done  to  reln- 
vlgorate  two  levels  of  our  federal  system. 

H.R.  1166  is  designed  to  give  the  States 
a  mighty  impetus  toward  modernizing 
State  and  local  governments  and  to  help 
solve  their  financial  problems  by  unre- 
stricted grsmts. 

n.    THE    NEEDS    OP    STATE    AND    LOCAL    GOVE»N- 
MENTB  HAVE  ODTSTEIPPED  TUEIX  RESOURCES 

The  needs  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments continue  to  grow,  for  two  reasons: 
First.  Our  population  continues  to 
grow.  The  baby  boom  of  World  War  n 
years,  following  the  depression  years  and 
their  low  birth  rates,  has  continued  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades  because  of  sus- 
tained prosperity.  Furthermore,  the 
size  of  those  two  age  groups  which  re- 
quire the  costliest  public  services— the 
old  and  the  young — ^have  hicreased  at 
rates  faster  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
population.  While  the  total  population 
grew  during  the  decade  1953-63  by  orUy 
19  percent,  the  school-age  population  of 
5-  to  19-year-olds  grew  by  40  percent 
and  the  over-65  population  grew  by  35 
percent. 

Second.  Americans  are  demanding 
more  and  better  public  services.  More 
children  study  longer  in  better  schools. 
More  police  services  are  needed  for  a 
population  which  is  restlessly  mobile  and 
Is  crowded  Into  clUes.  Cars  have  out- 
grown two-lane  country  roads  for  ex- 
pensive city  throughways.  Public  health 
services  cost  more  because  of  population 
growth,  city  living,  and  advances  in 
medical  knowledge.  People  seeking  new 
jobs  move  from  region  to  region,  from 
State  to  State,  and  country  to  city,  and 
from  central  city  to  suburbs.  Public  fa- 
cilities in  old  communities  are  aban- 
doned, but  new  facilities  in  new  com- 
munities are  needed.  Hence,  State  and 
local  government  has  been  the  country's 
largest  growth  Industry. 

Despite  increased  Federal  grants,  State 
and  local  government  resources  prove 
ever  more  inadequate. 

First.  Expenditures  keep  increasing. 
Annual  expenditures  by  State  local  gov- 
ernments during  the  decade  1954-64 
Increased  by  $50  billion,  from  $37  billion 
to  almost  $87  billion.  Most  of  this  in- 
crease— 72  percent — was  allocated  for 
health,  education,  and  welfare. 

Several  factors  accoimt  for  the  in- 
creasing expenditures.  Unit  costs  rose. 
Costs  of  equipment  and  construction  rose 
rapidly.  Salaries  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  were  raised  to  match 
salary  Increases  in  private  Industry.   Be- 
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cause  personal  services  account  for  so 
large  a  share  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment budgets,  even  moderate  adjust- 
ments in  salaries  resulted  in  large  total 
expenditures. 

Second.  Even  though  revenues  col- 
lected by  State  and  local  governments 
have  increased  remarkably,  they  have 
proved  inadequate.  During  the  decade 
1954-64  State  and  local  governments 
general  revenue  increased  by  $45  billion, 
from  $29  billion  to  $74  billion.  While 
Federal  tax  collections  were  rising  by 
52  percent,  State  and  local  tax  revenues 
grew  by  140  percent,  or  $30  billion. 

Property  taxes  supplied  almost  the  en- 
tire Increase  in  local  tax  collections,  and 
almost  half  of  the  combined  State  and 
local  increases. 

Consumer  taxes  supplied  about  one- 
third  of  the  combined  Increases.  Since 
1952,  five  States  have  imposed  general 
sales  taxes.  In  1965,  29  States  raised 
rates  of  existing  taxes  or  adopted  new 
taxes  on  consumer  goods. 

Income  taxes  supplied  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  Increases.  Most  of  the 
31  States  having  Income  taxes  have  made 
them  less  progressive  by  raising  rates  at 
lower  Income  levels. 

These  revenues  have  been  supple- 
mented by  Federal  grants,  which  rose 
during  the  decade  1954-64  from  $3  bil- 
lion to  $10  billion,  more  than  triple.  By 
1966  they  had  risen  to  $14.5  billion. 

But  even  this  Federal  contribution  ac- 
counted in  1964  for  only  15  percent  of 
State  and  local  general  revenues.  The 
remaining  85  percent — about  $63  bil- 
lion— came  from  their  own  sources. 

The  resulting  gap  between  growing  ex- 
penditures and  lagging  receipts  has 
caused  State  and  local  government  in- 
debtedness to  swell  steadily.  It  grew  in 
1954-64  from  $39  billion  to  $100  billion, 
an  increase  of  $61  billion.  But  during 
the  same  decade.  Federal  debt  grew  only 
$46  billion. 

The  forecast  is  for  a  continuing  fiscal 
crisis.  Pechman's  study  concludes  that 
State  and  local  expenditures,  even  by 
viewing  past  experience  conservatively, 
will  rise  by  7  percent  a  year  and  reach 
$103  billion  by  1970.  But  revenues,  even 
if  gross  national  product  rises  at  5  per- 
cent a  year  and  both  tax  receipts  and 
Federal  grants  keep  pace,  would  reach 
by  1970  only  about  $88  billion.  The  un- 
filled gap  will  be  $15  billion.  Richard 
Netzer,  in  a  projection  for  the  CED,  fore- 
cast a  gap  by  1970  of  $10  billion  even  if 
State  and  local  tax  rates  were  raised  18 
percent. 

m.  HOW  TO  FILL  THB  1970  SIS  BILLION  GAP 
BtrWEEN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  NEEDS  AND 
REVENUES 

The  States  and  localities  cannot  do  It. 

For  the  States  and  localities  to  meet 
the  $15  billion  gap  by  borrowing  is 
neither  a  sound  nor  a  likely  solution. 
Their  debt  rose  to  $100  billion  in  1964. 
Many  have  reached  the  borrowing  limits 
set  by  law  or  by  their  own  flnancisJ  ca- 
pacity. The  prospects  of  servicing  partly 
Increased  debt  out  of  regressive  taxes  are 
bleak. 

Moreover,  it  is  unlikely  that  State  and 
localities,  unable  and  unwilling  to  borrow 
further,  could  and  would  tax  to  fill  the 
$15  billion  gap.  Three  reasons  argue 
against  this  couxae: 


First.  To  keep  raising  property  and 
consumer  taxes,  the  leading  State  and 
local  sources,  is  poor  social  and  economic 
policy. 

The  Federal  Government  has  pre- 
empted most  of  the  income  tax  potential. 
Property  taxes  on  homes  and  sales  taxes 
on  consvuner  goods  unfairly  hit  lower  in- 
come people.  They  could  reduce  the 
overall  level  of  demand  sufBciently  to 
cause  a  stagnating  economy. 

Second.  Fear  of  driving  businesses  out 
of  the  State  discourages  tax  raising  in 
general,  and  raising  progressive  taxes, 
like  the  Income  tax,  in  particular. 

Voters  of  five  States  recently  rejected 
income  taxes  or  revisions. 

Third.  Recent  elections  have  shown 
how  vulnerable  are  State  and  local 
oflBcials  who  raise  or  try  to  raise  taxes. 
John  Anderson,  Jr.,  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas  in  l»61-64,  has  written: 


The  rate  of  "tax  mortality"  among  state 
and  local  political  leaiiers  Is  very  high.  A 
governor  or  mayor  miut  raise  taxes  In  order 
to  meet  his  Increasing  responsibilities — but 
he  Is  often  voted  out  of  office  for  doing  so. 
Were  he  to  choose  to  cut  services  rather 
than  to  raise  taxes,  h«  would  also  be  likely 
to  get  kicked  out. 


The  Federal  Goternment,  however, 
can  and  will  have  the  revenues  to  fill 
the  gap. 

As  the  economy  grows,  the  Federal 
receipts  tend  to  grow,  at  a  faster  rate, 
because  they  come  largely  from  the  in- 
come tax  rather  than  property  taxes. 
The  "fiscal  dividend"  of  $6  to  $10  billion 
annually  has  been  forecast  for  the  pe- 
riod 1970-75.  A  Federal  surplus  de- 
pends heavily,  of  course,  upon  the  course 
of  events  in  Vietnam;  if  the  war  esca- 
lates, all  fiscal  bets  are  ofi. 

When  the  1970-75  "fiscal  dividend" 
appears,  the  proposal  will  be  made  to 
use  it  to  retire  part  of  the  $330  billion 
national  debt.  The  answer  is  that  im- 
less  the  "fiscal  dividend"  is  mainly  used 
either  to  reduce  taxes  or  to  increase  ex- 
penditures, the  fiscal  drag  will  increase 
unemployment.  Indeed,  the  resulting 
near  recession  would  prevent  the  "fiscal 
dividend"  from  coming  into  being  in  the 
first  place. 

Moreover,  public  needs  are  so  pressing 
that  the  Federal  surplus  should  mainly 
be  spent  to  meet  tliem  rather  than  be 
rebated  In  lower  taxes.  Since  many 
public  needs  are  of  a  State  and  local  na- 
ture, part  of  the  "fiscal  dividend"  must 
be  channeled  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

How  to  get  part  of  the  Federal  "fiscal 
dividend"  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments? 

First.  By  expanding  Federal  grants- 
in-aid? 

Until  1932,  Federal  grants  accounted 
for  only  a  small  fraction  of  State  and 
local  spending.  The  grant  device  was 
used  to  rescue  State  and  local  govern- 
ments bankrupted  by  the  depression. 
Grants  rose  from  $147  m  lllon  in  1930 
to  $945  million  in  1940,  an  increase  of 
650  percent.  After  the  brief  postwar 
interlude  of  abundant  revenues,  cold 
war  costs  caused  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment once  more  to  preempt  income  tax 
revenues,  while  State  and  local  govern- 
ments faced  the  crisis  of  growing 
population  and  growing  demands.  The 
Federal   Government  responded  again 


by  increasing  grants  sevenfold  in  14 
years,  from  $2.9  billion  in  1953  to  $14.5 
billion  in  1966. 

Should  this  mushrooming  of  grants 
continue?  Federal  grants  represented 
7.3  percent  of  State  and  local  general 
revenues  raised  in  1946,  10  percent  in 
1954, 15  percent  in  1964. 

Federal  grants  are  a  useful  way  of 
meeting  urgent  needs— highway  and  air- 
port construction,  education,  housing 
and  commimity  development,  sewer  and 
water  treatment  facilities,  community 
health,  and  welfare.  Therefore,  mayors 
and  Governors,  even  though  they  call  for 
block  grants,  want  existing  Federal  cate- 
gorical grants  continued  and  expanded. 
True,  the  grant  device  has  disadvan- 
tages. Many  programs  are  not  properly 
coordinated.  For  example,  six  separate 
programs  are  available  for  water  sup- 
plies. Some  programs  satisfy  only  mar- 
ginal needs.  The  technique  of  requiring 
matching  funds  sometimes  causes  State, 
local,  and  private  authorities  to  distort 
their  priorities. 

The  fact  that  the  grant  device  has 
over  the  years  developed  disadvantages  is 
no  argument  that  grant  programs  should 
be  ended.  But  it  does  argue  that  the 
present  pattern  of  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams should  not  be  much  further  ex- 
tended to  new  areas,  at  least  without  im- 
provement. The  vigor  and  efficiency  of 
State  and  local  governments  must  be 
maintained.  Police  and  fire  protection, 
as  well  as  the  full  range  of  local  needs, 
should  depend  upon  local  and  unre- 
stricted financing. 

Second.  By  redistributing  Federal  reve- 
nues by  general  tax  reduction,  specific 
tax  transfer,  or  tax  credit? 

It  is  unlikely,  because  of  timidity  and 
interstate  competition,  that  States  would 
benefit  appreciably  if  Federal  taxes  were 
reduced.  When  in  the  1950's  the  Federal 
Government  released  tax  sources  by  re- 
ducing the  admissions  tax  and  the  elec- 
trical energy  tax,  recovery  by  State  and 
local  governments  was  minimal.  Re- 
covery of  Federal  tax  reductions  would 
probably  come  by  regressive  property  or 
sales  taxes  or  by  not-very-progressive  in- 
come taxes.  Moreover,  richer  States 
would  benefit  disproportionately  to  the 
poorer  States. 

A  credit  against  Federal  income  taxes 
for  certain  State  and  local  taxes  would 
help  those  States  which  Impose  no  tax,  or 
inadequate  taxes,  of  a  particular  type. 
For  example,  17  States  now  have  no  in- 
dividual Income  taxes.     A  Federal  tax 
credit  for  State  income  taxes  is  a  jus- 
tifiable interstate  equalizer;  but  it.  too, 
favors  the  wealthy  States. 
Third.  By  block  grants? 
The    Heller-Pechman    plan    proposes 
that  money  be  distributed  to  the  States 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  with  a  portion  re- 
distributed to  the  poorest  States;  that 
grants  be  unrestricted,  except  that  high- 
way expenditures  be  excluded  and  that 
title  6  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  be 
observed;  and  that  grants  be  channelled 
through  a  trust  fund  derived  from  a  set 
percentage  of  Federal  revenues  or  of  the 
Federal  personal  income  tax  base. 

The  Heller-Pechman  allocation  among 
the  States  seems  progressive  and  fair. 
But  the  "trust  fund"  seems  unduly  In- 
fiexible,  depriving  Congress,  In  a  given 


year,  from  an  overall  look  at  the  state  of 
the  Nation's  economy.  Most  vulnerable 
is  the  complete  absence  of  strings:  it  en- 
courages State  and  local  governments  to 
languish  in  archaic  inefficiency  rather 
than  to  demonstrate  their  initiative,  and 
thus  could  result  in  wasting  Federal 
money. 

If  these  defects  can  be  corrected,  the 
Heller-Pechman  proposal  offers  the 
soundest  method  of  making  the  Federal 
"fiscal  dividend"  available  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

IV.    STATE    AND    LOCAL    GOVERNMENTS    NEED 
MODERNIZATION 

Modernization  steps  should  be  taken 
at  three  levels — regional.  State,  and 
local. 

Regional:  Recent  Federal  legisla- 
tion— including  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965,  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  and  the  Clean  Waters 
Restoration  Act  of  1966 — aims  at  a  nec- 
essary regional  approach  to  regionwide 
problems.  But  Interstate  regionalism  is 
in  its  infancy.  Mechanisms  are  lacidng 
to  deal  with  the  25  metropolitan  areas 
which  overlap  State  lines.  Also  lacking 
Is  interstate  cooperation  in  education. 
Why,  for  example,  should  not  several 
starved  universities  in  sparsely  popu- 
lated States  be  replaced  by  one  good 
university? 

State  governments:  Archaic  constitu- 
tions and  statutes  result  in  too  many 
elected  executive  officers,  needless  re- 
strictions on  borrowing  power,  poor  leg- 
islative salaries,  short  and  infrequent 
legislative  sessions,  and  outmoded  per- 
sonnel practices.  The  high  political 
mortality  rate  of  those  Governors  who 
raise  taxes  gives  little  incentive  for  re- 
form. 

Local  governments:  Only  the  States, 
by  revising  thoroughly  their  constitu- 
tions and  statutes,  can  authorize  reform 
of  local  governments.  The  weaknesses 
of  local  government  are  many: 

First.  Local  units  are  too  many  and 
too  small  to  be  efficient.  Half  of  all  local 
units  in  the  States  contain  fewer  than 
1,000  people. 

Second.  Overlapping  layers:  Overlap- 
ping layers  of  local  government — coun- 
ties, cities,  townships,  special  districts, 
school  districts — compete  for  revenues, 
and  cause  gaps  and  overlaps  in  problem- 
solving  jurisdiction. 

Third.  Local  voters  are  apathetic: 
Less  than  30  percent  of  the  electorate 
votes  locally,  contrasted  with  60  percent 
Presidentially.  Over  500,000  local  offi- 
cials are  elected,  many  without  policy- 
making duties,  and  from  overlapping 
governments.  As  local  government  be- 
comes less  imderstandable  and  less  dem- 
ocratic, voter  apathy  increases,  and  local 
government  grows  more  Ineffective. 

Fourth.  Most  localities  lack  strong 
executive  leadership  and  adequate  regu- 
latory and  tax  authority.  Direct  line, 
businesslike  administrative  authority  is 
usually  fragmented.  Personnel  is  largely 
unqualified,  the  spoils  system  widely  pre- 
vails, and  pay  Is  too  low.  "Home  rule" 
is  rare. 

Fifth.  So  far,  approaches  to  metropol- 
itan government  have  been  frustrating. 


Except  for  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 
Dade  County,  Fla.,  little  progress  toward 
metropolitan  government  has  been  made. 
A  metropolitanwide  approach  to  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  commimity  de- 
velopment is  hampered  by  the  Balkaniz- 
ing  proclivity  of  communities  under  ex- 
isting State  law.  For  example,  Vernon, 
Calif.,  where  236  people  live  but  only 
70,000  work,  is  zoned  for  high-taxpaying 
Industry  only,  and  leaves  other  commu- 
nities to  provide  for  its  workers.  In  Wis- 
consin, communities  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  high-income  residents  have  40 
percent  of  their  State  income  tax  re- 
turned to  them  by  the  State,  thus  sub- 
stantially relieving  residents  of  the  gen- 
eral property  tax. 

V.  THE  PROPOSED  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
MODERNIZATION  ACT  OF  1967  WOTTLD  USE 
BLOCK  GRANTS  TO  ENCOURAGE  INITIATIVE  BY 
STATES  TO  REFORM  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Machinery:  If  H.R.  1166  were  enacted 
in  1967,  during  the  next  2  years,  1968 
and  1969,  each  State  wishing  to  partici- 
pate would  formulate  a  modern  govern- 
ments program.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay  the  entire  cost  of  plan- 
ning. The  State  plans  would  be  com- 
pleted within  18  months,  and  then  for- 
warded to  the  appropriate  regional  co- 
ordinating committee — eastern,  south, 
midwestern,  and  western — created  by 
the  bill.  The  committee  would  review 
each  State  program  and  suggest  im- 
provements through  a  continuing  so- 
cratic  dialog  with  State  planners.  After 
6  months,  a  total  of  2  years  of  planning, 
the  regional  coordinating  committee  by 
majority  vote  would  send  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  and  the 
Congress  those  State  modern  govern- 
ments programs  which  refiect  "sufficient 
creative  State  initiative  so  as  to  qualify 
that  State  for  Federal  block  grants." 

Modem  governments  programs:  The 
modem  governments  programs  would 
vary  from  State  to  State.  But  the  bill 
directs  the  Governors,  while  shaping 
their  proposals  and  timetables,  at  least 
to  consider  the  following: 

First.  Proposed  arrangements,  by  in- 
terstate compact  or  otherwise,  for  deal- 
ing with  interstate  regional  problems. 
Including  those  of  metropolitan  areas 
which  overlap  State  lines,  and  regionsd 
cooperation  in  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, and  conservation; 

Second.  Proposed  strengthening  and 
modernizing  of  State  governments — by 
constitutional,  statutory,  and  adminis- 
trative changes — ^including  recommen- 
dations concerning  more  efficient  execu- 
tives and  legislatures.  State  borrowing 
powers,  taxation  and  expenditures,  and 
personnel  systems; 

Third.  Proposed  strengthening  and 
modernizing  of  local  rural,  urban,  and 
metropolitan  governments  (by  constitu- 
tional, statutory,  and  administrative 
changes),  including  steps  listed  in  the 
bill;  and 

Fourth.  Proposed  uses  of  Federal  block 
grants  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  bill. 
Including  provision  for  passing  on  at 
least  50  percent  of  such  grants  in  an 
equitable  manner  to  local  governments. 


Block  grants  to  States  with  modern 
governments  programs:  States  with 
modem  governments  programs  qualified 
by  both  the  regional  coordinating  com- 
mittees and  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  as  re- 
fiecting  "sufficient  State  creative  initia- 
tive so  as  to  qualify  that  State  for  Fed- 
eral block  grants"  would  begin  receiving 
payments  in  1970,  or  at  the  latest  by 
1971.  They  would  receive  unrestricted 
Federal  grants  from  the  $5  billion  a 
year,  3-year  authorization  by  the  bill. 

The  funds  would  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  population,  with  not  to  exceed 
20    percent   for   supplements    to   those 
States  having  a  low  per  capita  Income; 
a  high  degree  of  poverty,  dependency,  or 
urbanization;   and  State  tax  effort  as 
indicated  by  the  amount  of  State  and 
local  taxes  relative  to  personal  income. 
The  authorized  amount  of  $5  billion 
annually — congressional    appropriations 
could  be  less,  of  course,  depending  upon 
economic  conditions  and  the  degree  of 
participation  by  the  States — is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  2  percent  of  individ- 
ual  income   suggested   by   Heller,   but 
without  the  infiexible  trust  fund  device. 
The  "string"  on  the  block  grants  would 
be  good-faith  initiative  by  the  States  in 
filing  a  statement  of  intent — their  mod- 
ern governments  programs.     The  Gov- 
ernors  themselves,   through   their   own 
plans  and  through  the  regional  review 
and  decision  by  majority  vote,  and  the 
widely  respected  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  would 
be  the  qualifying  agents.    There  would 
be  no  statutory  strings  with  respect  to 
compliance   with   the   State  plans,   al- 
though annual  reports  to  Congress  are 
required,  and  the  program  runs  for  3 
years  only.    No  doubt  Congress,  in  con- 
sidering whether  to  renew  the  program, 
would  take  into  account  the  good-faith 
effort  made  by  the  States  to  fulfill  their 
plans. 

I  would  hope  that  such  a  good-faith 
effort  would  be  made.  A  reform-mindeli 
Governor  would,  for  the  first  time,  have 
public  opinion  behind  him.  Reappor- 
tionment is  bringing  many  new  and 
modem  legislators  to  the  State  capitols. 
Forty  of  the  50  States  are  planning  to 
consider  constitutional  reforms  within 
the  next  2  years.  Federal  block  grants, 
necessary  for  fiscal  reasons,  could  be  the 
incentive  that  catalyzes  a  movement  for 
major  constitutional  and  statutory  re- 
forms. 

Planning  should  begin  now  for  that 
time,  after  the  economic  strain  of  the 
Vietnam  war  eases,  when  substantial 
Federal  surpluses  are  available. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sent  300  copies  of  the 
draft  bill  In  November  1966  to  Gover- 
nors, mayors,  national  organizations, 
economists,  and  political  scientists  ask- 
ing for  their  comments  and  suggestions 
for  Improvement .  Among  the  100  re- 
plies received  to  date,  I  have  found  broad 
agreement  on  the  need  for  imearmarked 
Federal  aid  to  the  States,  over  and  above 
the  present  grant-in-aid  programs,  and 
on  the  wisdom  of  conditioning  this  aid 
upon  creative  State  efforts  to  revitalize 
their  State  and  local  governments.  I 
have  Incorporated  several  of  the  sug- 
gested Improvements  Into  the  bllL 
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The  text  of  HJR.  1166  foUows: 

HJt.  1168 
A  bill  to  Improve  Intergoveminental  relatlon- 
sblpB  between  the  United  States  and  the 


(H)   Easing  reatrlctlcna  on  local  power  to  on    Intergovernmental    BelaUons,    and    the 

tax  property  Congrees,  each  regional  coordinating  com- 

(I)  Improving  local  property  tax  admin-  mlttee   shall  designate  each   State  modem 

IstraUon.  governments  program  which  It  beUeves  re- 

(J)  Authorizing  local  governments  to  utl-  fleets  sufflclent  creative  State  Initiative  so  as 


States  and  munldpaUtlea,  and  the  econ-  iiz»  nonproperty  taxe*.  coordinated  at  the  to    qualify    that    State    for    Federal    block 

omy  and  efficiency  of  all  levels  of  govern-  state  or  regional  level,  grants  under  section  3.    The   regional   co- 

ment,  by  providing  Federal  block  grants  (K)   Easing  restrictions  on  the  borrowing  ordlnatlng  committees  shall  be  financed  by 

for  State  and  localities  which  take  steps  to  power  of  local  governments.  voluntary   agreement   by   the   participating 

modernize  State  and  local  government  (l)    Strengthening    local    government   in  States  from  the  Federal  pUimlng  funds  made 

Be  tt  enacted  bw  the  Senate  and,  House  metropoUtan  areas  by :  available    under    section    a(ft)-    By    unanl- 

0/  Bepresentativet  of  the  United  States  of  (1)   Liberalizing  municipal  annexation  of  moua  agreement,  and  ""J'J!^*  *?  .^^l""^^  « 

Anier^a  in  Congress  assembled.  unincorporated  areas,  funding    arrangements,    a    regional    ooordl- 

SKnoN    1    SHORT   TiTLx.-'riils   Act   may  (U)   Discouraging  new  incorporations  not  natlng  committee  may  undertake  the  prepa- 

be  cited  as  the  "State  and  Local  CJovemment  meeting  minimum  standards  of  total  popu-  ration  of  all  or  part  of  a  modem  govern- 

S?ode^«"tlon  Act  S  1967^  latton  and  population  density,  ments  program  for  any  State  so  requesting. 

MMenuzairon^CT  oi^^  Authorizing    transfers    of    specified  (e)  Review  or  state  modern  oovebnments 

M^s—  "'^  "  "  functions  between  municipalities  and  coun-  progeams  bt  the  advisory  commission  on 

<rrPuiNNiNO  rums  for  modern  oovern-  ties  intbrgovehnmentai,  relations.— The  Advls- 

mknts    programs.— The    President    shall    as  (Iv)    Authorizing  intergovernmental  con-  ory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 

2S^  a. ^SS^e  after  thV^ectlve  date  of  tr^t^  for  the  provision  of  services.  latlons.  as  soon  as  possible  and  l^^not  more 

^Art.^t  to  the  Governors  of  each  of  (v)  Authorizing  the  municipalities  to  exer-  than  one  year  after  the  regional  coor<Unatlng 

the  fifty  States  which  elect  to  participate  m  else   extraterritorial   planning,   zoning,   and  committees   have   filed   '^"^  "   *f,®   °tate 

the    State    modern    governments    programs  subdivision  control  over  unincorporated  areas  modem  governments  programs,  shall  deslg- 

S^ni^ngfu^tCrSco^r  the  full  cost  of  pre-  not  subject  to  effective  county  regulation,  nate  which  State  modem  governments  pro- 

pi«tog  fir  each  State  a  modem  governments  ( vl)  Restricting  zoning  authority  In  metro-  grams  It  believes  reflect  sufflclent  State  crea- 

pro^.    There  is  herewith  authorized  to  be  polltan   areas   to    larger   municipalities   and  «^« '^^  *>?"'«  «°"  *°  ,*l"*i"y*^*S*?*Vn^^^ 

aScSated  solely  for  this  purpose  and  the  to  counties,  in  order  to  prevent  zoning  by  Federal  block  grants  ^^er  secUon  3;   and 

pliSe  ofparSph  (d)  of  this  section  the  smaller  munlclpalltlea  which  excludes  hous-  shall  recommend  a  method  for  distributing 

SS^  So  OM^.  with  each  Static  share  Ing  for  lower  Income  families.  the  Federal  block  grants  under  section  3  ap- 

^Tbe  no  le«  San  T2W.WX).  and  with  the  (vU)   Authorizing  tte  formation  of  metro-  portioned  according  to  population  as  deter- 


Mi^^SS^ItS^-Not  later  than  eighteen  local  govemmental  bodies  or  by  the  voters  Incidence  of  poverty,  dependency,  or  urban- 
m^Xi"  te?1^h  p^annS^  fundTha^been  directly  of  metropolitan  area  study  commU-  IzaUon;  and  State  tax  effort  as  Indicated  by 
SSeTv^able  to  Ste^Vhl^have  elected  slons  4  develop  proposals  to  improve  local  the  amount  of  State  and  local  taxes  rela- 
te oartlcloate  each  Oovemor  shall  file  hl«  governmental  structure  and  services,  and  tlve  to  personal  income. 
Bte^^^tr^emgo^^Z^^pT^^  to  present  to  the  voters  of  the  area  such  Sec.  3.  Pederai,  Block  GRANra.-There  la 
with  the  regional  colrdUiS^oS^^  reorganization  plans.  herewith  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
for  SUte  m^Sm  wver^enta  Ip^ama,  (Ix)  Authorizing  the  formation  of  metro-  the  first  three  full  fiscal  years  after  such 
Z  u^V^S^^^tflSS  2{d?Treof:  polltan  planning  agancles  to  make  recom-  SUte  modem  govermments  pro-ams  have 
WltWn  siTmontha  thereafter,  the  regional  mendatlons  to  local  governments  concern-  been  filed  with  the  President,  the  Ad^ry 
S^^g^^t^sh^flle  the  mod-  Ing  land  use.  zoning,  building  regulations,  Conur^lon  on  totergovernm^^^^  Re  a- 
^^Mnmente  Dro«ram  for  each  parUcl-  and  capital  Improvements.  tlons.  and  the  Congress,  and  after  the  desig- 
SSJ^Stote^S^^oTwltothePrS^nt,  (x)  Establishing  a  State  agencsy  to  assist  nations  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
paung  state  m  ine  repon  wii^  ine  *T^»aeui.,  *    '      ,,^             °  ^^  tergovemmental  Relations  pursuant  to  sec- 

Sen^SloSnS?5.e  ^n^S.^  " w'^UlnT'sme  financial  and  tech-  tlor2(e)  have  been  made.^he  sum  of  *5- 
/^^r^^SSS2?*o^SrASf  ^^ST^'govern-  nical   assistance  to  metropolitan   areas  for  000,000,000   annually,   to  be  distributed  by 
„i^  ^^3^.     E^^lt^^^T^I  SunnlE^  building  codes,  urtan  renewal,  and  the  President  among  all  States  whose  mod- 
i^^nJT^^S^SS^  ^^^f^rSTSuSa  iSd  locS  golemment  and  finance;  and  ern  governments  programs  have  been  deslg- 
Z^^^^JSf^SSLlS  iS\S«Sl^  (4)  Proposed  uses  of  Federal  block  grante  nated  as  qualified  by  their  regnal  coor- 
SS?S?lSl^SS^  mcl^SiS:  pursuant  to7«:tlon  S  hereof,  including  pro-  dlnatlng    committees    under    section    a(d) 
,,.  ^     ^    — r!^-r^.^^!SSU«t-  vision  for  DassUw  on  at  least  50  per  centum  and  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
CD  PropoMd  •""'gen^^^'  ^yj^*^!«  rfs^rgr^s^  mi  emStable  manner  to  goveninental  Relations  under  section  2(e). 
compact  or  otherwiBe.  for  dealing  with  lnt«-  °f- ""^^^g^l^^  ""  equiiaoie  ma  Apportioned  according  to  population  as  de- 
state  regional  problems,  including  «io«  of  ^'^^.^°If^^^J^i,,^  teSlned  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on 
f^o^^'^^^Z'^S^^^^SucS^-  J.^lf^.oo^^S^"^o^^!^n^l^^^  the  basis  ilte  current  esumate;.  with  not 
^*«^.^£^t!^^«!S,.                education.  ^j  j     ^mg      State     shaU      channel     Its  to  exceed  20  per  centum  authorized  to  be  set 
welfare,  and  conservatlmi.  Z-^.J.    «»*-^^-«*-    „«,»,.„,    ♦>,«,,i»>,    «  aside  for  supplements  to  States  with  low  per 


ciittrc.  aiiu  MUlsw  ..«w^.                             mnrtpm    oovpmmentB    nroeram    throush    a  aside  lor  supplements  to  states  witn  low  per 

(2)  Proposed  strengthening  and  modern-  modem  |^^c'^»  co^^Sse  f^^tate  capita  Income;  a  high  Incidence  of  poverty, 
Izlng  of  State  govemmente  (by  cjmrtltu-  "g?.^  _|^!^|^^p°°^^  m  s^^^  fo?tt  dependency,  or  urbanization;  and  State  tax 
Uonal.  statutory.  and  atoUnlstrative  "'^/J^i|°''^'^*^2eo,  S  a  rei^^  effort,  as  Indicated  by  the  amount  of  State 
S^f^>mo^''^nt"SS??^?le"S:  Sormna°"ng' SUK' shS  Se  setTp  ?S  and  local  texes  reWve  to  personal  income, 
cemlng  more  efficient  execuuvea  ana  legis-  ^"^  th«»  foiiowine  four  reirions-  Eastern  The  regional  coordinating  committees  and 
laturee.  State  borrowing  powers^taxauon  and  "^_^' \'iy°^i^^^'e°'^lS  Ma^^^^  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovem- 
expenditures,  and  personnel  systems;  Ift^^ew  Hamwhi^New  Je^^     N^ork  mental  Relations  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 

(3)  Proposed  strengthening  and  modem-  ^*^^i!,T^7*'"^X^'^^^^^^  dent  and  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  each 
Izlng  of  local  rural,  urban,  and  metropoUtan  SfSm^A^b^J^ka^  Florida  fl«cal  year  on  the  progress  made  by  each  par- 
govemmente  (by  constltuUonal.  statutory.  Southern  ^*l^^-  J^J^^^j^f^^^'  tlclpatlng  State  In  clrrylng  out  Ite  modem 
^d  admlnlMratlve  chang«i).  Including  °*^f  *c„^i"^^^|i^oS.^;,tJ^^^  govWnlnte  program,  and.  prior  to  the  end 
where  needed:  Tpnn«««>e    Texas    Virginia    West   Vlrirtnla  o'  t^e  third  fiscal  year,  shaU  make  recom- 

(A)  Reducing   the  number  of   counties.  ^^  ^ucky);  illiwlsterii  (nunols.  Indl^  mendatlons  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 

(B)  Reducing  the  number  of,  or  ellml-  ^  ^^  Kansas.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  P"ess  concerning  the  future  of  the  Federal 
natlng.  local  governmente  too  emaU  to  pro-  j^jiggo^irl.    Nebraska.    North    Dakota.    Ohio.  ^^°^^  SXant  program. 

vide  efficient  admlnlstraUon.  and  special  dls-  ^^^    Dakota,    and    Wisconsin) ;    Western                          _^^_^^_^_ 

trtcte  not  subject  to  democratic  conteol,  (Alaska.  Arizona.  Califoraia.  Colorado.  Ha-  „„„„.,^   ««o,=^  ,t^   «TT>T,r,«TT»TO 

(C)  Restricting  popular  elecUona  to  pol-  .^^^j  j^j^j^^  Montana.  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  THREATS  POSED  TO  INDIVIDUALS 
Icymakers,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming).           BY  ADVANCINa  TECHNOLOGY 

(D)  Concentrating  on  a  single  responsible  ^^^^^  regional  ooordlnatlng  committee  _,  .,^,T™~^,,.nrr.ir  nr  a  w  t 
executive  for  each  local  unit.  ^laU  be  set  up  by  the  participating  Gover-          Mr.  MONTGOMERY.     Mr.  SpeaKer,  1 

(E)  Reform  of  personnel  praetloes  so  as  nors  of  the  region,  with  whatever  repre-  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
to  base  them  uniformly  on  merit  and  com-  sentatlves  of  hu  State  each  Governor  shall  man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  GallagherI 
petence,  select,  and  shall  operate  by  a  majority  vote  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 

(F)  Granting  adequate  home  rule  powers  of  the  partlclpatlnf  States.  Each  regional  in  t^g  Rxcoso  and  Include  extraneous 
to  reformed  counties  and  other  local  gov-  coordinating    committee    shall    review    the  matter. 

•mmenta,  draft  State  modem  govemmente  programs,         __^  ' HprjA tter     Is    there    oblection 

(O)  Bevlaliig  the  terms  of  State  grants-ln-  and  shall  make  reoommendatlons  concern-  .^V"    ~~~.J2   ",  ♦Jf  Jlt!*il   "X:  #!,„ 

•Id  and  S«r!&  t«ee  so  as  to  Srounige  ing  any  possible  improvements.    In  forward-  to  ttie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

modem  local  goTenunents  and  to  mlnlmlM  ing  the  State  modem  govemmente  programs  Mississippi? 

differences  In  local  fiscal  capacity,  to  the  President,  the  Advisory  Commission         There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
day  and  age  of  the  novelty  of  sclentiflc 
discoveries  ts  past.  We  have  come  to  a 
point  In  our  national  history  where  the 
advancements  made  in  technology  smd 
science  are  the  very  core  and  essence  of 
the  freedom  and  liberty  we  enjoy  In 
America.  Yet.  like  the  double-edged 
gword  of  Damocles,  these  wondrous  and 
beneficial  Increments  to  our  knowledge 
can  cut  back  at  us  and  corrode  the  very 
values  they  simultaneously  foster.  As 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Invasion  of  Privacy  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  I  have  be- 
come Increasingly  and  acutely  aware  over 
the  the  last  few  years  of  the  burgeoning 
threats  posed  to  the  Individual  by  the 
advancitig  technology  of  our  country. 

We  can  no  longer  continue  to  pennlt 
the  novelty  of  these  techniques  to  escape 
the  traditional  legal  and  social  controls 
which  have  so  effectively  protected  the 
American's  right  to  privacy  in  the  past. 
No  invention  or  device  is  inherently 
valueless,  and  inventions  devised  specifi- 
cally to  pry  where  they  are  unnoticed  is  a 
most  outstanding  example  of  the  inher- 
ent social  and  moral  question  to  be  an- 
swered by  us. 

Science  has  laimched  us  into  a  period 
of  basic  and  radical  questioning  of  the 
uses  of  new  surveillance  devices  and  test- 
ing processes.  It  is  our  Job,  as  legisla- 
tors, and  as  protectors  of  the  inherent 
and  inviolable  right  of  privacy  to  keep 
pace  with  this  new  era,  so  as  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  privacy  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 

Serious  attention  should  now  be  given 
to  the  legislative  possibilities  for  con- 
trolling the  modem  means  of  invading 
privacy.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
submitted  legislation  governing  these 
vital  areas  of  national  interest.  Legisla- 
tion In  these  areas  is  chaotic  and  largely 
Ignored.  We  In  Congress  can  no  longer 
Ignore  our  full  constitutional  authority 
to  control  as  much  of  these  tjnjes  of  sur- 
veillance as  possible. 

One  of  the  bills  I  have  Introduced  to- 
day would  prohibit  the  Pederai  Govern- 
ment from  purchasing  or  utilizing  any 
electronic  eavesdropping  or  wiretapping 
device,  unless  an  executive  department 
or  independent  agency  head  authorizes 
such  acquisition  or  use  in  writing  and 
provided  that  such  use  is  vital  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  national  security.  A  copy 
of  such  authorization  would  be  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

The  definition  of  these  devices  is  one 
of  the  areas  of  greatest  concern  for  us 
here.  We  should  hope  to  define  not  only 
the  respective  uses  and  abuses  of  these 
devices  by  congressional  action,  but  also, 
and  more  Imiwrtantly,  define  the  core 
meaning  of  national  security. 

The  term  "electronic  eavesdropping 
device"  means  any  radio  or  other  elec- 
tronic device  which  Is  designed  to  be 
concealed  for  the  purpose  of  overhearing 
the  speech  or  televising  the  movements 
of  any  individual  without  his  consent  or 
knowledge.  The  term  "wiretapping 
device"  means  any  electrical  or  elec- 
tronic device  which  Is  designed  or  used 
to  permit  the  Interception  of  telephonic 
communications  without  the  knowledge 


or  consent  of  the  parties  to  such  com- 
mimlcatlons. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  American 
people  are  looking  to  the  Congress  for 
the  answers  to  the  problems  Inherent  in 
the  use  of  surveillance  devices  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  feel  that  this 
bill  puts  the  questions  and  issues  raised 
by  the  conflict  of  technology  versus 
privacy  squarely  before  the  Congress,  and 
I  am  certain  that  answers  can  be  found. 

The  second  bill  I  have  introduced  deals 
with  use  of  electronic  eavesdropping  and 
wiretapping  devices  by  the  private  sector. 
It  would  prohibit  the  interstate  trans- 
portation of  such  devices  unless  destined 
for  use  by  a  duly  authorized  State  agen- 
cy or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

The  use  of  these  "bugs"  and  wiretaps 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  In  the 
last  few  years.  Now  it  has  become  neces- 
sary for  some  private  organizations  to 
specialize  detecting  the  use  of  these  de- 
vices. A  private  individual  should  never 
have  to  fear  surveillance  by  his  fellow 
private  citizens  and  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  protect  himself  in  his  privacy. 
This  is  the  Job  of  the  Government  and  it 
is  that  governmental  responsibility  that 
my  bill  alms  at  afOrmlng. 

I  was  especially  happy,  last  night,  to 
hear  the  President,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  bring  the  full  weight  of 
his  of&ce  Into  this  area  of  consideration 
which  we  in  Congress  deem  so  impor- 
tant I  cannot  reiterate  enough  the 
words  of  President  Johnson: 

We  should  outlaw  all  wiretapping — ^pubUc 
and  private — wherever  and  whenever  It  oc- 
ciu's.  except  when  the  security  of  the  Nation 
Itself  Is  at  stake — and  only  then  with  the 
strictest  safeguards.  We  should  exercise  the 
full  reach  of  our  constitutional  powers  to 
outlaw  electronic  "bugging"  and  "snooping." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  House  of  Representatives,  led 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, has  been  the  chief  and  leading 
force  in  the  development  and  protection 
of  every  American's  right  to  privacy.  It 
is  most  gratifying  to  me  personally  to  see 
4  years  of  work  culminate  in  a  national 
policy. 

In  conclusion.  If  I  may  quote  a  New 
York  Times  edltorisJ : 

Listening  devices  are  so  cheap,  so  simple 
to  come  by  and  so  eerily  effective  that  any- 
one with  an  Iteh  to  eavesdrop  can  Indulge  It, 
no  matter  how  frivolous  or  evil  the  motive 
.  .  .  Clearly,  a  total  ban  on  private  use  of 
electronic  eavesdropping  equipment  Is  In 
order  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  these  bills  put 
the  question  of  what  is  the  right  to 
privacy  of  any  individual  vls-a-vis  an- 
other Individual  squarely  before  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  confident  that  once  the  Is- 
sues are  studied,  the  ptussage  of  these 
bills  will  result,  and  we  will  have  moved 
one  step  forward  toward  preparing  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  with 
as  much  of  a  right  to  privacy  as  our  fore- 
fathers enjoyed.  These  bills  will  help  to 
reverse  a  tendency  to  view  the  citizens  of 
this  coimtry  a(  fair  game  for  every  type 
of  surveillance  whether  warranted  or  not. 

In  the  complex  society  of  the  present, 
and  even  more  so  in  the  twilight  of  this 
century,  the  greatest  responsibility  of 
Government  must  be  to  protect  the  citi- 
zen from  the  Intrusions  of  his  neighbor 
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and  certainly  those  of  his  Government. 
The  devices  of  today  already  make  Or- 
well's "Big  Brother"  look  like  a  simple 
fellow,  and  yet  we  are  still  17  years  away 
from  1984.  To  prevent  a  total  flshbowl 
society  we  must  recognize  how  real  the 
threat  is  today,  and  realize  how  necessary 
remedial  legislation  has  become. 


A  LEAD-ZINC  FLEXIBLE  QUOTA 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspihall]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  tn  the 
Recobo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr<an 
AOsslssippi? 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 

Mr.  ASPINAIiL.  Mr.  (Speaker,  the 
lead-zinc  industry  has  perhaps  the 
longest  and  most  consistent  record  of  any 
metal  for  continuing  effort  with  the  Con- 
gress and  with  the  executive  departments 
to  achieve  a  minerals  policy.  This  effort 
Is  based  on  three  importtmt  principles. 

First.  Maintain  a  necessary  segment  of 
the  domestic  lead-zinc  mining  and  smelt- 
ing industry  and  encourage  the  explora- 
tion for  and  development  of  new  mineral 
reserves. 

Second.  Provide  the  domestic  lead- 
zinc  consumer  with  adequate  metal  sup- 
plies that  will  In  turn  encourage  the  ex- 
panding use  of  these  materials. 

Third.  In  presenting  programs  to  ac- 
complish these  two  points  we  recognize 
that  reasonable  quantities  of  imported 
lead  and  zinc  are  required  to  supplement 
dom^tlc  production. 

In  1959.  the  producers  of  lead-zinc  and 
other  domestic  metals  participated  In  a 
public  hearing  before  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  to  con- 
sider, and  endorse.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  177.  that  I  Introduced  as 
chairman  of  that  committee.  HJl.  177 
stated  that: 

It  Is  In  the  nattonid  Interest  to  foster  and 
encourage  (a)  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment .  .  .  (b)  orderly  discovery  .  .  .  and  (c) 
research  to  promote  the  wise  and  efficient 
use  of  domestic  metal  and  mineral  reserves. 

The  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
Congress  suid,  while  not  having  legisla- 
tive force,  it  did  call  on  the  executive 
department  to  advise  the  Congress  as  to 
relief  actions  proposed.  You  know  that 
such  a  policy,  formulated  to  include  these 
three  Important  factors,  has  not  been 
presented  or  suggested,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  plans  within  the  executive 
department  to  make  such  a  presentation. 

This  lack  of  interest  or  leadership  bas 
placed  the  burden  of  developing  a  min- 
erals policy  on  individual  industries,  act- 
ing together  with  the  Congress,  and  is  the 
reason  that  we  have  come  up  with  a 
series  of  legislative  proposals  to  provide 
a  minersds  policy. 

Two  years  ago  the  lead-dnc  Import 
Quota  Proclamation  of  1958  was  still 
with  us.  The  inflexible  nature  of  Its 
provisions  was  causing  concern  Here  and 
abroad  as  it  did  not  accommodate 
changes  in  domestic  consumption  or  the 
chuiglng  abilities  of  foreign  countries 
to  supply  ores  and  metal  needed  by  our 
consumers. 
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In  January  1965  the  Industry  recom- 
mended a  plan  that  would  provide  lor 
liberalizing  Import  quotas  and  accom- 
modate the  changes  In  foreign  sources  of 
BUDDly.  This  was  introduced  by  me  as 
HJR.  3183.  together  with  numerous  com- 
panion bills  of  coUeagues  simUarly  m- 
terested  in  this  plan.  ^„„ort 

During   1965.  the  executive  depart- 
ments were  reviewing  the  relationship 
of  the  Quota  Proclamation  to  conditions 
in  the  industry  following  a  public  hear- 
ing before  the  Tariff  Commission,  and 
pubUcation  of  their  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent.   Members   of   the   industry    met 
with  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  State.  Interior.  Commerce.  Treasury 
La£,r.  and  the  Counsel  to  the  President 
to  provide  the  necessary  and  correct 
background  information,  to  assist  the 
Departments  in  making   their  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  regarding 
a  change  in  the  Quota  Proclamatioru 
The   industry   acknowledged   that    the 
quotas  were  cumbersome  but  strongly 
recommended  that  they  not  be  aban- 
doned until  some  comprehensive  con- 
tinuing  plan-a   min"^^^  P°.¥eyrwS 
adopted  as  a  replacement.    This  was 
based    on    soUd    economic    reasoning. 
Additional  metal  supplies  were  needed 
particularly  at  that  time.    This  could 
have  been  assisted  by  UberaUzing  the 
proclamation,  but  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  industry  recommended  substi- 
tution of  the  flexible  quota  provisions 
through  enactment  of  legislation.    Con- 
sumption was  strong  but  the  planned  in- 
crease in  mine   and  smelter  capacity 
around    the    world    was    and    is    even 
stronger.    The  overriding  Pre«^e  .^f^ 
to  serve  the  consumer  and  maintam 
some  controls  for  Uie  future,  should  we 
once  again  face  the  worid  surplus  of  the 
midflfties.  .  _^, 

The  Quota  Proclamation  was  termi- 
nated by  the  President  on  October  22. 
1965  with  no  provision  for  a  continuing 
S^c   mineral    policy     The   Presi- 
dent did  refer  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
as  tiie  source  of  action  for  any  needed 
future  relief  and  urged  the  Commission 
to  expedite  its  procedures  and  proceea- 
togs.    This  avenue  of  "help"  has  been 
thoroughly  explored  in  20  cases,  includ- 
mg  one  from  the  lead-zinc  industry. 
The  provisions  of  Uie  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  eliminate  any  possibility  oi 
the  Commission  being  able  to  come  up 
wltii  a  finding  of  injury  to  this  industry 
due  to  excessive  Imports,  and.  tiierefore. 
this  does  not  provide  tiie  mechanism  for 
^bushing  a  minerals  poUcy  in  the 

lead-zinc  industry.  

Once  again  the  industry  was  faced 
with  a  reevaluation  of  the  overall  situa- 
tion and  preparation  of  a  plan  for  fur- 
ther action.  It  was  agreed  between  the 
Congress  and  industry  that  the  P^- 
visions  proposed  in  H.R.  3183  should  be 
reviewed,  based  on  current  and  futoe 
anticipated  economic  conditions.  The 
conditions  again  were: 

First.  The  termination  of  the  Quota 
Proclamation  eliminated  the  need  for 
consideration  of  this  particular  system 
as  the  base  for  a  liberalized  quota  plan. 

Second.  The  economics  of  the  industry 
were  distinctly  different  from  the  1958 
situation  when  quotas  were  imposed,  with 
metal  stocks  In  1965  at  minimum  levels. 


Third.  The  increase  in  market  prices 
here  and  abroad,  since  the  low  levels  or 
1962  and  1963.  had  stimulated  explora- 
tion, development  and  expansion  of  pro- 
duction facilities  all  around  the  world. 
Substantial  quantities  of  additional  lead 
and  zinc  metal  were  scheduled  to  reach 
the  markets  during  the  period  1966 
through  1968.  ... 

Fourth.  The  industry  is  stiU  awaiting 
some  practical  suggestions  from  the 
executive  department  to  encourage  on  a 
long  range  basis  the  continued  search 
for  and  production  of,  domestic  lead  and 
zinc  Until  the  excutive  department  ac- 
cepts this  responsibility  and  acts  upon  it, 
the  industry  must  request  such  a  plan 
from  the  Congress.  •      •,,«  ^  o„rt 

Using  these  guidelines,  a  sunplified  and 
Uberalized  legislative  proposal  was  pre- 
pared. I  introduced  this  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  July  28,  1966.  as 
H.R.  16660,  together  with  32  companion 
bills  by  interested  colleagues. 

Here  is  a  short  summary  of  the  pro- 
visions. .  ,  ^.  ,  c 
First  The  term  of  the  legislation  is  5 
years  from  enactment.  This  is  an  in- 
terim program,  awaiting  a  minerals 
policy  from  the  executive  department. 
Legislation  of  this  type  can  be  extended, 
if  needed,  following  evaluation  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Industry  prior  to  the 
expiration  date. 

Second.  The  term  of  an  import  quota 
for  either  lead  or  ainc  ores  and  metal  is 
3  years.    The  quota  on  lead  or  zinc  or 
both  will  become  effective  during  the  life 
of  the  legislation  only  if  producers'  metal 
stocks  reach  levels  considered  excessive 
to  market  requirements.    The  so-called 
trigger  for  enactment  of  a  quota  is  a 
specified  ratio  of  metal  stocks  to  metal 
shipments  during  a  current  base  period. 
Third.  When  and  if  conditions  arise 
calling  for  an  import  quota,  it  will  be 
calculated  at  80  percent  of  imports  dur- 
ing a  base  period  of  the  most  recent  10 
quarters.    This  corrects  a  valid  com- 
plaint that  the  1958  Quota  Proclamation 
did  not  reflect  current  trade  patterns 
around  the  world. 

Fourth.  Quotas  will  be  allocated  to 
specific  countries  supplying  over  10  per- 
cent of  imports  during  the  base  period. 
Countries  with  an  import  record  of  less 
than  10  percent  will  participate  in  an 
"all  other"  quota. 

Fifth.  The  ratio  of  ore  to  metal  Is 
specified  at  levels  that  will  assist  the 
U.S.  custom  smelting  industry. 

Sixth.  A  new  and  logical  innovation  is 
a  provision  for  cancellation  of  an  Import 
quota  if  producers'  metal  stocks  are  re- 
duced to  levels  considered  below  normal 
minimums,  again  specified  as  a  percent- 
age relationship  to  metal  shipments  dur- 
ing a  current  base  period. 

Seventh.  Manufactured  products 
would  be  placed  under  an  import  quota, 
if  entries  are  excessive  during  the  term 
of  a  quota  on  ores  and  metal  for  either 
lead  or  zinc. 

Eighth.  A  minimum  quota  is  still 
guaranteed,  providing  the  importer  a 
continuing  share  of  our  markets  and  also 
providing  our  custom  smelters  the  nec- 
essary feed  materials. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  liberal  plan 
for  limits  on  imports  that  has  been  pro- 
posed by  domestic  Industry  and  the  Con- 


gress. If  placed  "on  the  books"  now.  It 
wUl  effectively  serve  as  the  necessary 
deterrent  to  prevent  a  surge  of  unnec- 
essary and  excessive  imports  such  as  we 
experienced  in  1957  and  1958. 

The  legislation  was  referred  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
opinions  were  recfuested  from  State,  In- 
terior, Commerce.  Treasury.  Labor,  and 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee, 
representing  the  domestic  industry, 
worked  specifically  with  the  Interior  De- 
partment representatives  on  this  legis- 
lation, as  it  is  logical  to  look  to  Intenor 
as  "their  voice"  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment. Strong  representations  were  made 
to  the  others,  particularly  to  State  and 
Commerce.  We  have  not  received  any 
official  opinions  on  this  legislative  pro- 
posal but  from  discussions  with  the  in- 
dustry personnel,  I  can  give  you  an  edu- 
cated guess  as  to  the  reports  and  rebut- 
tals they  would  expect  to  this  proposal. 
They  will  be  as  follows: 

First.  Free  trade  is  the  preferable 
route  with  the  material  coming  from  the 
cheapest  possible  source. 

Second.  Develop  a  program  for  ad- 
ministrative controls  permitting  the  ex- 
ecutive department  to  make  decisions 
on  imports  as  this  relates  to  foreign 
policy.  ,  .  ^ 

Third.  Adopt  some  type  of  mtema- 
tional  commodity  agreement  that  would 
provide  for  limiting  imports  and  im- 
pose government  controls  for  reduction 
of  domestic  production. 

Fourth.  Appeal  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, when  or  if  we  once  again  find  our- 
selves in  economic  trouble. 

Tnese  are  actually  restatements  of  old 
executive  department  "positions."  The 
final  summary  of  their  reports  would 
state  that  the  legislative  proposal  Is 
counter  to  the  announced  international 
trade  policy  of  the  United  States.  These 
"principles,"  if  they  can  be  called  that, 
continue  regardless  of  the  current  polit- 
ical trends.  They  are  still  impalatable 
and  impractical  solutions. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  discuss- 
ing the  proposal  for  participation  in  a 
free  trade  program.  The  Industry  has 
had  its  fill  of  executive  department 
plans;  such  as  barter,  stockpile  pur- 
chases, and  partial  acceptance  of  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations. 

I  will  say  a  word  on  international  com- 
modity agreements.  They  are  antitrust, 
require  congressional  action,  and  are 
imanimously  opposed  by  the  Industry. 
Included  here  are  the  largest  U.S.  con- 
sumers, representatives  of  importers,  as 
well  as  primary  and  secondary  producers 
of  lead  and  zinc. 

I  have  already  covered  the  problem  of 
further  appeals  to  the  Tariff  Commission, 
and  my  remarks  are  prefaced  with  high 
regard  for  the  work  of  both  the  Commis- 
sioners and  their  staff. 

Any  mineral  policy  for  the  lead-dnc 
Industry  adopted  In  the  near  future  wiU 
be  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  industry 
and  by  the  action  of  Congress.  After  16 
years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  Industry  and 
Congress,  I  still  believe  we  can  accom- 
plish our  objective.  Many  Members  ol 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  90tn 
Congress  are  reintroducing  this  flexible 
lead-zinc  quota  legislation  and  request 


that  it  receive  active  consideration  of  the 
Congress  in  this  session. 

Cooperation  from  Members  of  Congress 
of  lead-zinc  mining  areas  is  excellent,  as 
shown  by  their  participation  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation.  Our  problem  is  in  initiat- 
ing the  hearings  on  the  bills,  and  this 
must  start  with  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Their  workload  Is 
heavy,  but  I  call  this  legislation  to  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  as  a  good  pro- 
gram, as  now  proposed. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  an  im- 
portant domestic  industry  and  the 
economy  of  communities.  States,  workers, 
and  investors  throughout  our  country. 


BORDER  TRADE  AREAS  ACT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
interest  of  promoting  U.S.  trade  and 
friendly  relations  with  our  neighbors, 
Canada  and  Mexico,  with  whom  our  own 
economy  is  directly  and  closely  tied.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  exemption  from  duty  on 
tourist  goods  purchased  in  border  trade 

areas. 

The  enactment  in  1965  of  amendments 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules,  seriously  restrict- 
ing the  exemption  from  duty  for  return- 
ing American  tourists  has  had  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  economy  of  El  Paso 
and  other  border  communities  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

It  is  estimated  that  70  cents  of  every 
American  dollar  spent  by  our  tourists  in 
Ciudad  Juarez,  sister  city  of  El  Paso. 
Tex.,  is  returned  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  through  El  Paso.  Such  fig- 
ures make  clear  to  us  in  the  border  com- 
munities that  the  present  tariff  law  dis- 
couraging expenditures  in  foreign  cities 
located  directly  on  our  border  is  harm- 
ful to  the  economy  of  the  American  cities 
also  located  on  tliis  border. 

Additionally,  expenditures  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  just  over  the  border  into 
Mexico  do  not  have  the  same  effect  on 
our  balance  of  payments  as  expenditures 
in  the  interior  of  neighboring  countries 
or  countries  abroad,  where  much  less  of 
the  American  dollar  is  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

Mexican  border  cities  are  greatly  de- 
pendent for  their  economic  lives  on  the 
purchases  of  American  "Isitors,  and  the 
greater  restrictions  through  tariffs  Im- 
posed in  1965  on  these  tourists  and  the 
resultant  economic  decline  in  these  Mex- 
ican cities  have  not  served  our  desire  for 
good  will  and  friendly  relations  with 
Mexico. 

My  legislation  recognizes  the  imlque 
circumstances  that  exist  in  border  areas 
and  seeks  to  minimize  economic  reper- 
cussions of  existing  law.  My  legislation 
sets  up  border  trade  areas  5  miles  into 
the  Interior  of  Mexico  and  Canada.  For 
purchases  made  in  these  trade  areas  the 


amoimt  of  duty-exempt  goods  would  be 
Increased  to  $200  aggregate  fair  retail 
value  in  country  of  acquisition.  In  these 
areas  the  alcoholic  beverage  limitation 
would  be  returned  to  its  former  1  wine 
gallon.  The  returning  American  tourist 
would  have  the  option  of  taking  the  ex- 
emption for  the  border  trade  area  or  the 
established  exemption  for  the  remainder 
of  that  country.  In  all  cases  he  would 
not  have  both  exemptions.  For  areas  In 
Mexico  and  Canada  outside  the  specified 
trade  zones,  the  limits  would  remain  as 
imder  present  law— $100  in  aggregate 
fair  retail  value  in  coimtry  of  acquisi- 
tion for  goods  and  1  quart  for  alcoholic 
beverages. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  recognize  the 
special  circumstances  of  our  border  econ- 
omies and  act  favorably  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 


REHABILITATION  OF  DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEM  IN  THE  RED  BLUFF  PROJ- 
ECT 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pecos 
River  Basin  is  critically  endangered  by  a 
water  crisis.  The  water  shortage  is 
aggravated  by  losses  of  water  supplies  in 
the  antiquated  irrigation  system  of  the 
Red  Bluff  project  in  Texas  and  threatens 
the  economic  existence  of  those  counties 
in  the  Texas  portion  of  the  basin. 

A  constructive  remedy  is  available  to 
the  Congress  that  will  greatly  reduce  the 
loss  of  precious  water  in  that  portion  of 
the  Pecos  River  passing  through  the  Red 
Bluff  Water  Power  Control  District. 

I,  therefore,  ask  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider early  in  this  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today,  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  distribution  system  in  the  Red 
Bluff  project.  This  bill  is  a  revised  and 
improved  proposal  from  that  I  sponsored 
In  the  89th  Congress  on  this  subject.  The 
work  authorized  in  this  legislation  will 
provide  a  dependable  water  supply  for 
the  irrigation  of  approximately  22,000 
acres  and  an  intermittent  water  supply 
for  the  irrigation  of  approximately  13,000 
additional  acres  of  semiarid  lands. 

These  measures  are  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic redevelopment  of  the  counties  in 
the  irrigation  district— Reeves.  Loving. 
Pecos,  and  Ward.  This  area  is  a  large 
portion  of  west  Texas  and  an  important 
segment  of  our  Nation. 

We  must  not  allow  this  area  to  perish 
from  thirst. 

Irrigation  began  In  this  area  of  Texas 
in  1888,  and  the  Red  Bluff  Dam  and 
Reservoir  in  Texas  were  completed  in 
1936.  By  the  late  1940's  46,000  acres 
were  being  Irrigated  In  the  Red  Bluff 
project  area. 

By  the  mld-1950'8  the  district  canals 
and  structures  other  than  the  Red  Bluff 
Dam  were  in  poor  condition.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  the  water  released  from  the  res- 
ervoir never  reached  the  land. 


The  drought  and  losses  worsened. 
During  4  years  since  1956  it  has  not  been 
possible  for  the  irrigation  district  to  allo- 
cate any  water  for  irrigation  because  of 
poor  quality  of  water  in  storage  and  high 
system  losses.  Ground  water  supplies 
have  also  steadily  declined,  because  of 
necessary  heavy  pumping  for  irrigation. 
Sixty-seven  percent  of  this  wasted 
water  can  be  saved.  Action  has  begim  to 
increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
precious  resources  of  the  Pecos  River. 
The  Malaga  Bend  salinity  alleviation 
project  and  the  salt  cedar  eradication 
program  on  the  Pecos  River  above  the 
Red  Bluff  area  are  underway.  This  effort 
would  be  fruitiess  to  Texas  irrigators  if 
the  recovered  water  is  continued  to  be  lost 
in  a  faulty  irrigation  system. 

My  legislation  provides  for  replacing 
existing  diversion  faciUties  and  main 
canals  of  the  Red  Bluff  Water  Power 
Control  District.  It  also  provides  for 
construction  of  a  diversion  dam  oh  the 
Pecos  River  above  Mentone,  and  con- 
struction of  a  95-mile  concrete-lined 
main  canal.  A  substantial  portion  of  the 
$12.8  million  cost  of  construction  of  these 
works  wiU  be  repaid  by  the  water  users 
within  50  years. 

The  productive  future  of  the  agricul- 
ture industry  and  the  towns  it  supports 
in  the  Red  Bluff  area  depend  on  swift 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  This  area 
of  our  country  wishes  to  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  the  national  economy  and 
has  every  right  to  share  in  our  national 
progress.  


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Duncan)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gallagher  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  .  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  ^natter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressionai 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mr.  ROTJSH. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dttocan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  "^ 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  January  12,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Spea^eVB  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

101.  A  letter  from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
nJ3.  House  of  BepreaentatlTes.  traiumlttlng 
a  report  exhibiting  the  aeveral  euma  <lrawii, 
the  application  and  dlabunement  of  the 
nuns  and  balances,  U  any,  remaining,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  3,  XJJB.O.  84;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Admlnlstoatton. 

103.  A  letter  tnm  the  Kiecutlve  Director. 
FedenU  CommunlcatloDS  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  backlog  of  pending  ap- 
plications and  *'f^'^"g  cases  as  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1060,  pursuant  to  section  6(e)  of 
the  Communications  Act  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

193.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Ttensportatlon,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  highway  beauttflcatlon 
program,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-285;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
BylCr.BOOOS: 

HJl.  1976.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amoiint  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Uz.  BROOUFIEUi: 

HJ^  1076.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BX7RKE  of  Massachusetts: 

HJl.  1977.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  V  Of  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  chUd- 
welfare  servleee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  1078.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  fr<xn  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONABI.E: 

HJt.  1079.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  therexm- 
der;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.B.  1980.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  In  the  benefits  payable 
therexmder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINOHAM: 

HJl.  1981.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  com- 
memoration of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home, 
Boys  Town,  Nebr.;  to  the  Ocanmlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DENNET: 

HJt.  1982.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 

the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 

Executive   Branch  of  the  Government;    to 

the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DINOEIX: 

HJt.  1983.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  liberal 
definition  of  the  term  "dlsablUty"  for  pur- 
poeee  of  entitlement  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  1084.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I.  IV,  Z. 
ZIV,  XVI.  ZVIU,  and  XTX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  reqvilre  that  drugs  provided 
by,   or   under   programs   receiving   Federal 


financial  assistance  pursuant  to,  such  titles 
must  be  prescribed  and  fvirnlshed  on  a  non- 
proprietary or  generic  basis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1986.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  3ec\irlty  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
who  Is  otherwise  qualified  may  become  en- 
titled to  wife's  insurance  benefits  or  widow's 
Insurance  benefits  without  regard  to  her  age 
If  she  is  permanently  and  totally  disabled; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1986.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits (when  based  upon  the  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  will  be  payable  to  men  at 
age  60  and  to  women  at  age  66;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HH.  1987.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  age  re- 
quirements for  entitlement  to  wife's  insur- 
ance benefits  and  widow's  Insurance  benefits, 
and  to  eliminate  the  provisions  which  reduce 
benefits  In  certain  cases  where  the  recipient 
becomes  entitled  thereto  before  attaining 
age  65;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1988.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  bene- 
fits payable  thereunder  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJt.  1989.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  qualify  for  disability  insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  if  he  has 
enough  quarters  of  coverage  to  be  fully  in- 
sured for  old-age  benefit  purposes,  regard- 
less of  when  such  quarters  were  earned;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

HJl.  1990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
29,  1944,  providing  annuities  for  persons  who 
participated  in  the  construction  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  by  extending  the  class  to  whom 
annuities  may  be  paid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PARB3TEIN: 

HJl.  1991.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  tbe 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

HJt.  1992.  A  blU  to  problblt  the  introduc- 
tion, or  manufacture  for  introduction,  into 
Interstate  commerce  of  master  keys  for  mo- 
tor vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  GBAT; 

HJt.  1993.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren to  pension  on  tbe  same  basis  as  veter- 
ans of  the  Spanish -American  War  and  their 
widows  and  children,  respectively;  to  the 
Committee  on  Vetetans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 

HJt.  1994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19  54  to  Increase  the  invest- 
ment credit  allowable  with  respect  to  facili- 
ties to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  and 
to  permit  the  amortization  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  such  facilities  within  a  period 
of  from  1  to  6  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  1996.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilisation  by  reqmrlng  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connection 
with  extension  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  iSx.  HOLLAND: 

HJl.  1996.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 
llshment  of  a  council  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJt.  1997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
6,  1938.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  Im- 
proved, volimtary  methods  of  recruiting, 
training,     transporting,     and     distributing 


agricultural  workers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  1998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  housing  facilities  for  agricul- 
tural workers  by  permitting  the  amortization 
over  a  60-month  period  of  the  cost,  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost,  of  constructing  such  hous- 
ing facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJt.  1999.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
make  its  provisions  applicable  to  agrlcul- 
tiire;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  2000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fahr  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  In  agrlciilture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 

H.R.  2001.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAY  (by  request) : 

HJt.  2002.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  In  State  vet- 
erans' homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
HJt.  2003.  A   bill   to   transfer   control   of 
Pershing  Hall  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  2004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  p\irsulng  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certam  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  2006.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  2006.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  tbe 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  2007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  provide  that  an 
Individual  may  deduct  amounts  paid  for  his 
higher  education,  or  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  tp  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purjxises;  to  the  Como[ilttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJt.  2009.  A    bill    designating    Columbus 
Day  as  a  national  legal  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU: 
HJt.  2010.  A  bill  to  remove  the  present  pro- 
hibition against  social  security  coverage  for 
service  performed  by  an  individual  In  the 
employ  of  his  or  her  spouse;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  2011.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  a  widow's  insurance  benefit  from  82^ 
percent  to  100  percent  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band's primary  Insurance  amount;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  2012.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
who  Is  under  a  disability  may  (If  otherwise 
qualified)  become  entitled  to  widows'  insur- 
ance benefits  without  regard  to  her  age;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2013.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  2014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  a  gradual  Increase  in 


tbe  mnxi'"""'  amount  of  the  total  payments 
rtilch  may  be  made  to  the  Commonwealth 
Ql  Puerto  Rico  In  amy  fiscal  year  undw  the 
several  pubUc  assistance  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.B.  2015.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  social 
geciirlty  benefits  provided  by  the  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1966  for  certain  imlnsured  indi- 
viduals at  age  73  shall  apply  in  the  case  of 
residents  of  the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  2016.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  disability  Insurance  benefits  which 
Is  presently  required  in  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
Ijeneflts;   to  the   Committee  on  Ways   and 

Means.  

H.R.  2017.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
tor  podiatrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  instirance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HR.  2018.  A  bill  to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred  in   piu«ulng   courses   for   academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ROUSH: 
HJl.  2019.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  \ise 
of  any  facility  ?n  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  mtent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  2020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  extend  to  employees  re- 
tired   on    account    of    disability    prior    to 
October  1,  1966,  the  minimum  annuity  base 
established  for  those  retired  after  that  date; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.E.  2021.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fedr  Lal>or 
Standards  Act  of  1038  to  extend  tbe  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HR. 2022.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  council  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Mlgrat<»7 
Labor;  to  the  ConmUttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  SKUBITZ: 
HJl.2023.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  provid- 
ing for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc 
for  consumption  in  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

UAons 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  2024.  A  blU  to  amend  section  209  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  so  as  to  re- 
quire future  authorization  of  funds  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Maritime  Admlnlstxa- 
tlon;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 

H.R.  2025.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules to  provide  an  Increased  exemption  from 
duty  for  goods  purchased  in  a  contiguovis 
country  and  within  6  miles  of  the  U.S. 
border;  to  the  Comnalttee  on  Ways  and 
Ueans. 

HR.  2026.  A  Mil  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
at  the  Interior  to  provide  for  rehabilitation 
cf  tbe  distribution  system.  Red  Bl\iff  project, 
Texas;  to  the  Conomlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois : 

HJt.  2027.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  pnunote  the  general  welfare, 


and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Ocxnmlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  Dx  LA  GABZA: 
H.J.Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  right  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  18  years  of  age 
or  older  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  tax 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
H.J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
conduct  research  into  the  quaUty  and  health 
factors  of  tobacco  and  other  Ingredients  and 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco products;  to  the  Conamittee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.J.  Res.  121.  Joint    resolution    amending 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order 
to  protect  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  by  prohibiting  the 
making  of  certain  threatening  and  abxislve 
conamunicaUons  to  members  of  such  forces 
or  their  famlUes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  60.  Conciurent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
8i>ect  to  the  Indebtedness  of  the  Republic  of 
France  to  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  COHELAN: 
H.  Res.  108.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  transfer 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DAWSON: 
H.  Res.  109.  Resolution   providing  for  the 
expenses  of  conducting  studies  and  investi- 
gations authorized  by  rale  XI (8)   incurred 
by  the  Conunittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

H.  Res.  110.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  location  of  activities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
H.  Res.  111.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  To  Conduct  an  Investigation  and 
Study  of  the  Aged  and  Aging;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL : 
H.  Res.  112.  Resolution  contlnvilng  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1029  of  the  89th 
Congress;     to    the     Committee    on     House 
Administration. 

H.  Res.  113.  Resolution  authoriztog  pay- 
ment of  compensation  for  certain  commit- 
tee employees;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJl.  2031.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jal  Duck 
Yoo;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2032.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolasa 
Alarcla  v.  de  Bspinosa;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2033.  A  bUl  for  ,the  reUef  of  Marilyn 
Judith  Grove;  to  the'  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  2034.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  E.  Kelley;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2036.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shahen 
H.  Mlnasslan  and  Alice  M.  Mlnasslan;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  2036.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
RogeUo  Flores-Vasquez;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2037.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Shoushan 
Sarklsslan;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2038.  A  biU  for  tbe  relief  of  CUudio 
Leal  Gallegos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2039.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zenon 
Hemandes  Betanzos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  2040.  A   bUl    for    the    relief    of    Paz 
Ragsag;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FRASER: 
HJt.  3041.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Giraldo;  to  the  Ccmunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GRAY: 
HJl.  2042.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Mlrko 
Gros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3043.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Anthi 
Sarldakls;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
HJl.  2044.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Crescenzo 
Paoliello;  to  tbe  Commltteee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2046.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Ytmg 
Chlng  Chu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2046.  A  l>ill  for  the  reUef  of  Enrico 
DeMonte;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2047.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Giuseppe  Serlnl;  to  the  Conunittee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BLATOTK: 
H.R.  2048.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  WUUam 
John  Masterton,  George  Samuel  Eonlk.  and 
Louis  Vincent  Nanne;  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  PTT.TJ;  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  2028.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 
DlStefano;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  2029.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Dl  Maggio;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  2030.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Weir  Prince;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENA1I 

Wednesday,  January  11, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  T^ce 
President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord  and  Master  of  us  all  whate'er  our 
name  or  sign — new  every  morning  Is  the 
love  our  waking  and  uprising  prove. 

Thou  hast  made  and  preserved  us  a 
nation;  our  fathers  trusted  in  Thee  and 
were  not  confounded — In  Thee  we  trust! 

Thou  hast  taught  us  to  love  truth,  and 
goodness,  and  beauty. 

lift  us  above  the  mud  and  scum  of 
mere  things  to  the  holiness  of  Thy  beauty 
so  that  the  common  tasks,  and  the  trlvlsJ 
roimd  may  be  edged  with  crimson  and 
gold. 

Strengthen  us  to  give  the  best  that  Is 
In  us  against  the  wrong  that  needs  re- 
sistance, for  the  right  that  needs  assist- 
ance, and  for  the  future  in  the  distance — 
and  the  good  that  we  may  do. 

We  ask  it  In  the  name  of  the  One 
whose  light  Is  the  life  of  men.    Amen, 
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THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
January  10. 1967.  was  dispensed  with. 
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LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION   OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  conduct 
of  routine  morning  business  without  tiie 
prejudice  of  any  rights,  and  that  state- 
ments be  Umited  therein  to  3  minutes. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  ob- 
jection? _    ,^     . 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  I  would 

like  it  restated^ ..,     *    t 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  conduct 
of  routine  morning  business  without  the 
prejudice  of  any  rights,  and  that  state- 
ments be  Umited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

Mr  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection?   The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 

so  ordered.  ,^    .j     *     t 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  right  to  say  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  rights  could  be  prejudiced, 
but  I  have  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH 
Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  article  I,  section  5,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  declares  that  "each 
House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings,"  and  to  the  advisory  opin- 
ions of  Vice  President  Nixon  that  rules 
which  restrict  the  power  of  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  of  a  new  Congress  to  change 
Its  rules  are  not  binding  on  the  Senate 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  and  myself,  a 
resolution  to  amend  rule  XXn,  and  re- 
quest that  it  be  read.  The  resolution 
wovUd  change  the  requirement  that  de- 
bate may  be  terminated  by  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting  to  three-fifths. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  6) . 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  resolution  be  dispensed 

with. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Objection  Is 

heard.  ,  ^  ^   *u. 

The  legislative  clerk  concluded  the 
reading  of  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  6 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  1b  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"1.  When  a  question  la  pending,  no  motion 
ahaU  be  received  but — 

"To  adjourn. 

"To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that 
when  the  Senate  adjourn  It  shaU  be  to  a  day 
certain. 

"To  take  a  recess. 

"To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

"To  lay  on  the  table. 

"To  postpone  indefinitely. 


"To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 
"To  commit. 
"To  amend. 
Which  several  motions  shall  have  precedence 
as  they  stand  arranged;    and   the  motions 
relating  to  adjournment,  to  take  a  recess,  to 
proceed    to   the   consideration    of    executive 
business,  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by 
sixteen  Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the 
debate  upon  any  meaeure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  befoie  the  Senate,  or  the 
unfinished  business,  Is  presented  to  the 
Senate,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  at  once 
state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one 
hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  follow- 
ing calendar  day  but  one,  he  shall  lay  the 
motion  before  the  senate  and  direct  that 
the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and  upon  the 
ascertainment  that  a  quorum  is  present,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall,  without  debate,  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the 
question:  ,.  ^  *». 

"  'Is  it  the  sense  at  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting,  then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  l>e 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  dif posed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Seaator  shall  be  entitled 
to  speak  In  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions 
affecting  the  same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of 
each  Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by 
unanimous  consent,  no  amendment  shall  be 
in  order  after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate 
to  a  close,  unless  the  same  has  been  pre- 
sented and  read  prior  to  that  time.  No 
dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory  amendment,  or 
amendment  not  germane  shall  be  In  order. 
Points  of  order,  including  questions  of 
relevancy,  and  appeals  from  the  decision  of 
the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 

"3.  The  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph 
of  rule  VIII  (prohibiting  debate  on  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  motion,  resolution,  or  proposal  to 
change  any  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.ERVIN.   Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  Is 
heard. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  tHe  provisions  of  rule 
XL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  WIU  the 
Senator  withhold? 

Objection  has  been  heard  to  the  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution. 
The  Chair  calls  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  rule  XIV.  paragraph  6: 

All  resolutions  shall  lie  over  one  day  for 
consideration,  unleae  by  unanimous  consent 
the  Senate  shall  otHerwlse  direct. 


modify  any  such  rule,  I  hereby  give 
notice  in  writing  that  I  shall  hereafter 
move  to  amend  rule  XXn  of  the  stand- 
ing rules  in  the  following  particulars: 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  at 
follows : 

"1.  When  a  question  Is  pending,  no  motion 
shall  be  received  but — 
"To  adjourn. 

"To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourn  it  shall  be  to  a  day  cer- 
tain. 
"To  take  a  recess. 

"To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

"To  lay  on  the  table. 
"To  postpone  Indefinitely. 
"To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 
"To  commit. 
"To  amend. 
Which  several  motions  shall  have  precedence 
as  they  stand  arranged:  and  the  motlong^  - 
latlng  to  adjournment,  to  take  iMljb^^  to 
proceed    to    the    consideration    of    execi 
business,  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate. 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business  is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall  at  once  state  the  motion 
to  the  Senate  and  one  hour  after  the  Senate 
meets  on  the  following  calendar  day  but 
one.  he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the 
Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the 
roll,  and  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a 
quorum  Is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall, 
without  debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  the  question: 

"  'Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  de- 
bate shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Sena- 
tors  present  and  voting,  then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled 
to  speak  In  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions  af- 
fecting the  same,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of 
each  Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unani- 
mous consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  in 
order  after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to 
a  close,  unless  the  same  has  been  presented 
and  read  prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory 
motion,  or  dilatory  amendment,  or  amend- 
ment not  germane  shall  be  in  order.  Point* 
of  order,  including  questions  of  relevancy, 
and  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate.  . 

"3.  The  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph 
of  rule  Vin  (prohibiting  debate  on  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  motion,  resolution,  or  proposal  to 
change  any  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 

Senate." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
1b:  To  provide  for  bringing  debate  to  a  cloee 
under  certain  circumstances  by  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting. 


With  the  objection,  of  course,  the  reso- 
lution win  lie  over  1  day. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XL 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  of 
the  90th  Congress  to  accept,  reject,  or 


Mr.  President,  all  this  resolution 
would  do  would  be  to  change  the  phrase 
which  provides  that  debate  may  be  ter- 
minated under  certain  circumstances  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  a  three-fifths  vote. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
South    Dakota    as    cosponsor    of    this 


needed  reform.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  first  session  of  the  86th  Congress  in 
January  1959, 1  have  sought  a  reasonable 
and  cautious  revision  of  rule  XXII  m 
order  that  this  body  might  more  expedi- 
tiously consider  Issues  of  pressing  Im- 
Dortance.  For  8  years,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  and  I  have  urged  a 
moderate  liberalization  of  Senate  rules 
in  the  firm  belief  that  adoption  of  this 
three-fifths  resolution  would  both  head 
off  more  radical  change  and  soften  the 
attitude  of  those  opposed  to  any  rules 
change  at  all. 

Today  I  believe  the  time  for  passage 
of  this  measure  has  come.  It  has  come 
because  the  responsibilities  of  this  body 
demand  action  as  well  as  deliberation. 
It  has  come  because  the  American  peo- 
''ple  demand  that  Its  legislative  represent- 
atives express  the  will  of  all  our  citizens. 
It  has  come  because  governmental  insti- 
tutions cannot  properly  function  beset 
by  either  headlong  and  abrupt  overthrow 
of  tradition,  or  by  stifling  and  obstruc- 
tionist privilege. 

There  is  growing  sentiment  in  the 
Senate  and  throughout  the  covmtry  for 
reasoned  rather  than  radical  change.  I 
believe  this  resolution  is  in  tune  with  the 
times  and  now  deserves  the  support  of  all 
those  who  favor  protection  of  majority 
as  well  as  minority  rights. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators—Mr. Clark,  Mr.  Case 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  speak  a  little  more  loudly? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes. 
On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  following 
Senators — Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
FoNG,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  WttLiAMS  of  New  Jersey — and  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  I,  section  5,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  advisory  rulings  of  the  Chair  at  the 
opening  of  the  85th,  86th,  and  87th  Con- 
gresses, I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution, 
and  I  ask  that  the  clerk  read  it. 

The  VICE   PRESIDENT.     The   clerk 
will  read  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  7) ,  as  follows: 
S.   Res.   7 
Resolved.  That  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  3  as  follows : 

"3.  If  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business.  Is  presented  to  the  Senate  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  at 
once  state  the  motloii  to  the  Senate,  and 
one  hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the 
twentieth  calendar  day  thereafter  (exclusive 
of  Sundays,  legal  holidays,  and  nonsesslon 
days)  he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the 
Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the 
roll,  and,  upon  the  aacertaiiunent  that  a 
quorum  Is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall, 
without  further  debate,  submit  to  the  Senate 
by  a  yea  and  nay  vote  the  question : 

"'Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn,  then  said 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 


before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  biisl- 
ness.  shall  be  the  unfinished  business  to  the 
exclusion  of  aU  other  business  untU  dis- 
posed of . 

"Thereafter,    debate    upon    the    measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,    or    the    unfinished    business,    the 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  vsrith  re- 
spect  thereto,  shaU  be  limited  in  aU  to  not 
more  than  one  hundred  hours,  of  which  fifty 
hours  wlU  controlled  by  the  majority  leader, 
and  fifty  hours  will  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader.     The  majority  and  minority 
leaders  wlU  divide  equally  the  time  allocated 
among   those    Senators   favoring   and   those 
Senators  opposing  the  measure,  motion,  or 
other  matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or 
the   unfinished    business,   the    amendments 
thereto,  and  the  motions  affecting  the  same; 
Provided,  however.  That  any  Senator  so  re- 
questing shall  be  allocated  a  minimum  total 
of  one  hour.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  to  keep  the  time.    The  above 
provisions  for  time   in   this  paragraph   are 
minimum    guarantees    and    the    motion    to 
bring  the  debate  to  a  close  may  specify  addi- 
tional time  for  debate.     Except  by  unani- 
mous consent,  no  amendment  shaU  be  In 
order  after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a 
close,  unless  the  same  has  been  presented  and 
read  prior  to  that  time.    No  dilatory  motion, 
or  dilatory  amendment,  or  amendment  not 
germane  shall  be  in  order.    Points  of  order 
including  questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"Resolved,  further.  That  section  3  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  be  redesignated 
as  section  4." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  object. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Under  rule 
XII,  article  6,  the  resolution  will  lie  on 
the  table  1  day. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  notice  of  motion  to  amend 
certain  rules  of  the  Senate  and  I  ask  that 
the  notice  of  motion  be  read. 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT.    The   clerk 
will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Notice  of  Motion  To  Amend  Certain  Senate 
Rm.ES 


In  accordance  vrtth  the  provisions  of  rule 
XL  of  the  SUndlng  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  give  notice  In  writing  that  I  shall 
hereafter  move  to  amend  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  in  the  follow- 
ing particulars,  namely : 

Rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  3 
as  follows: 

"3  If  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business.  Is  presented  to  the  Senate  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  Presiding  Officer  shaU  at 
once  state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one 
hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  twentieth 
calendar  day  thereafter  (exclusive  of  Sun- 
days legal  holidays,  and  nonsesslon  days) 
he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate 
and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll, 
and  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum 
is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  with- 
out fiu^her  debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by 
a  yea  or  nay  vote  the  question: 

"  'Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  if  that  question  shaU  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ators duly  chosen  and  sworn,  then  said 
measure.  moUon,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busi- 


ness, shall  be  the  unfinished  business  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  business  imtU  disposed 

of. 

"Thereafter,  debate  upon  the  measiire,  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  the  unfinished  business,  the  amend- 
ments   thereto,    and   motions   with   resi)ect 
thereto,  shall  be  limited  in  all  to  not  more 
than  one  hundred  hours,  of  which  fifty  hoxira 
vsrill  be  controlled  by  the  majority  leader,  and 
fifty  hours  wlU  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader.    The  majority  and  minority  leaders 
will  divide  equally  the  time  allocated  among 
those  Senators  favoring  and  those  Senators 
opposing  the  measure,  motion,  or  other  mat- 
ter pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  un- 
finished business,  the  amendments  thereto, 
and  motions  affecting  the  same;   provided, 
however,  that  any  Senator  so  requesting  shall 
be  allocated  a  minimum  total  of  one  hour. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  keep  the  time.    The  above  provisions  for 
time  In  this  paragraph  are  minimum  guaran- 
tees and  the  motion  to  bring  the  debate  to 
a  close  may  specify  additional  time  for  de- 
bate.    Except    by    unanimous    consent,    no 
amendment  shaU  be  in  order  after  the  vote  to 
bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  the  same 
has  been  presented  and  read  prior  to  that 
time.    No     dilatory     motion,     or     dilatory 
amendment,    or    amendment    not    germane 
shall  be  in  order.    Points  of  order  Including 
questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from  the 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shaU  be  de- 
cided without  debate. 

"Section  3.  Redesignate  section  3  of  the 

Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  as  section  4." 

"The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 

is: 

"To  provide  for  bringing  debate  to  a  close 
by  a  majority  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen 
and  sworn  after  full  and  fair  discusalon." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL,    I  yield  to  the  majority 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  to  clarify  the 
Record,  do  I  understand  the  proposal  of 
the  distinguished  minority  whip,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  to 
mean  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  a 
constitutional  majority,  can  at  any  time 
of  their  own  choosing  and  under  the 
conditions  outlined  In  the  proposal  laid 
before  the  Senate  bring  an  end  to  de- 
bate on  a  question  of  transcendent  na- 
tional or  international  importance  or  a 
question  which  might  affect  the  rights  of 
any  kind  of  minority? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  This  is  the  first  time. 
Mr.  President,  that  this  particular  pro- 
posal has  been  offered  in  the  Senate. 
We  draw  the  constitutionality  of  our 
proposal  directly  from  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  Itself.  It  provides  for 
an  additional  means  by  which  the  orderly 
procedures    of    the    Senate    may    be 

followed.        *  ...^    ^.         * 

The  VICE  ^RESIDENT.    The  time  of 

the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  ad- 
ditional time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection?    _     .^      ^     T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  repeat.  It  provides 
for  additional  or  alternative  means  by 
which  the  Senate  may  terminate  debate 
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and  proceed  to  vote  on  the  question  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  It  reads  In  part 
as  follows: 

One  hour  alter  the  Senate  meets  on  the 
aoth  calendar  day  thereafter  (ezduelTe  oS 
Sundays,  legal  holidays,  and  nonseealon 
days) .  he— 

The  Presiding  Officer — 

■hall  lay  the  motion  for  cloture  before  the 
Senate —  . 

And  so  forth. 

I  believe  It  Is  fair  to  say  this  alterna- 
tive procedure  would  authorize  a  con- 
stitutional majority  of  51  of  the  100 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  inroceed  to  vote 
on  termination  of  debate  5  to  6  weeks 
after  the  question  has  become  the  pend- 
ing business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KUCHKli.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say,  then,  that  his  proposal 
envisages  only  a  constitutional  majority? 

Mr.  KUCmiL.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  In  that  respect  the 
Senator  would  take  away  from  this  body 
the  flexibility  which  it  has  had  for  many 
decades,  a  flexibility  which  sets  this  par- 
liamentary body  apart  from  any  other, 
by  which  there  can  be  a  determination  to 
bring  debate  to  an  end  and  foreclose 
further  discussion  under  the  terms  out- 
lined by  the  Senator  on  questions  of 
tremendoiis  national  or  international  im- 
portance, and  on  questions  affecting  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  minorities  in  this 
body.        

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  would  answer  in  this 
fashion,  Mr.  President.  I  suppose  one 
might  use  the  word  "flexibility"  in  de- 
scribing the  rule  which  applied  In  the 
previous  Congress,  for  it  is  true  that  un- 
der it  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  may  Invoke  cloture.  That 
would  mean  two-thirds  of  51  Senators, 
Mr.  President,  would  be  empowered  to 
terminate  debate. 

We,  however,  believe  that  after  a 
month,  after  5  or  6  weeks'  time,  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  Members  elected,  pro- 
ceeding In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  on  matters  of  great 
urgency,  as  my  able  friend  describes 
them,  might  decide  for  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  once  more? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BiANSFIELD.  I  express  the  hope 
that  this  unique  institution,  which  is  the 
Senate,  will  think  very  carefully  and  very 
long  before  it  changes  the  rules  of  this 
body  too  drastically.  To  my  knowledge, 
this  is  the  only  legislative  body  left  in  the 
world  which  has  a  degree  of  flexibility 
which  can  protect  minorities — and  I 
speak  of  no  one  minority — ^whlch  can 
protect  the  smaller  States,  and  which 
can  give  due  and  proper  consideration  to 
questions  of  great  national  and  Interna- 
tional Importance.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KUCHKli.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ascertain  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  and 
likewise  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota    [Mr.  McGovxrn] 


whether  it  is  proposed  after  the  Inter- 
vention of  the  1  day  required  under  the 
rule  to  pursue  this  matter  by  asking  for 
consideration  of  it  and  to  Join  debate 
on  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  would  be  the  in- 
tention to  bring  it  to  a  decision  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Today  is  limited.  To- 
morrow would  be  the  intervening  day; 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  mat- 
ter could  be  considered  on  Friday  of  this 
week.  I  want  to  be  sure.  I  want  the 
Senator  to  understand  what  is  being 
proposed  now. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  My  understanding 
is  it  could  be  considered  tomorrow,  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  inform  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  it  would  be  agreeable  for  it  to  be 
considered  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Tomorrow.  Today, 
then,  would  be  the  Intervening  day? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Five  min- 
utes have  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
imanlmous  consent  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  find  out 
from  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
whether  he  Intends  to  pursue  this  dili- 
gently and  continue  to  do  so  imtil  it  is 
resolved  one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  That  would  be  my 
intention. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  address  the 
same  question  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league fromCallfomia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  say  to  my  lead- 
er that  I  would  want  the  case  brought 
up  diligently  and  have  the  matter  dis- 
posed of  in  a  forthright  fashion,  without 
any  dilatory  tactics  whatsoever. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  shield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   Let  me  finish  first. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posal advanced  by  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  am  also  opposed  to  the  so- 
called  three-fifths  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

We  have  been  through  this  biermial 
convulsion  four  or  five  different  times 
over  the  past  10  or  12  years,  and  now  it 
appears  that  we  are  going  through  this 
quiet  agony  all  over  again. 

I!  believe  that  the  Senate  might  be  well 
adAdsed  to  prepare  itself  for  a  rule  dis- 
cussion which  is  not  going  to  end  in  a 
day  or  two,  if  I  have  anything  to  say 
about  it. 

i:  do  not  wish  to  see  these  rules 
chsmged  so  lightly. 

If  time  permits,  I  Invite  attention  to 
the  most  recent  elsissic  example  which 
was  cited,  on  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  in  the  last  ses- 
sioiii  of  Congress.  When  we  finally  got 
time  to  Inform  tha  country,  I  think  there 
weve  as  many  ut^on  men  as  nonunion 
men  who  deluged  the  Senate  with  mall 
and  telegrams  that  they  were  opposed  to 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  because  it  was 


the  only  disciplinary  weapon  that  the; 
had,  ofttlmes,  to  keep  their  imlon  lead, 
ers  straight. 

We  do  not  do  that  in  a  day,  or  a  weet 
It  takes  a  good  many  weeks  to  Inform 
the  electorate  in  a  coimtry  of  195  mil. 
lion  people.  Mr.  President,  that  is  why 
both  these  proposals  should  be  rejected. 
We  should  preserve  rule  XXH. 

Mr.  President,  we  never  had  any 
trouble.  I  speak  with  knowledge  when 
I  say  that  In  the  1964  debate  on  the 
major  civil  rights  bill  we  obtained  clo- 
ture. We  could  have  obtained  cloture 
on  the  voting  proposal  in  1965,  had  it 
been  necessary.  We  could  have  obtained 
cloture  in  1963,  if  we  had  to. 

Anyone  who  has  a  case  can  make  his 
case  to  get  cloture  in  this  body,  because 
we  have  proved  it. 

Thus,  why  go  about  lightly  now 
changing  rule  XXn  which  is  a  safe- 
guard for  the  minority  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority? 

Suppose  the  Senate  had  passed  a  con- 
stitutional resolution  to  give  a  4-year 
term  to  House  Members  so  that  it  would 
be  coterminous  with  the  President's 
term.  At  a  moment  when  an  emotional 
issue  was  before  the  coimtry  and  there 
was  a  one-sided  majority  In  both  bodies, 
as  it  proved  to  be  over  the  past  few 
years,  we  could  ram  anything  through 
this  body.  It  would  not  make  any  dif- 
ference what  it  was. 

Therein  lies  the  safeguard  of  rule 
XXJl. 

In  1934,  I  remember  that  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  to  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Vet  no  doubt,  however  reasonable,  about 
the  constitutionality  of  this  bUl  deter  you 
from  passing  It  forthwith. 

That  is  what  he  said  to  Congress. 
That  is  the  kind  of  condition  we  are 
likely  to  get. 

When  Harry  S.  Truman  wanted  to 
take  the  miners  and  the  railroaders  Into 
the  Army,  unless  they  went  back  to 
work,  it  was  the  fellow  standing  right 
at  this  desk  who  stopped  it.  If  neces- 
sary, the  cloture  proposal  was  there. 
Obviously,  there  would  have  been  sufB- 
cient  debate  for  the  whole  country. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  5  min- 
utes has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  History  is  redolent 
with  classic  examples  of  what  a  safe- 
guard rule  XXn  Is  in  its  present  form. 
Thus,  I  am  going  to  do  my  best,  within 
my  feeble  power,  to  see  that  It  is  not 
changed. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kitchel]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
publican Party  knows  of  the  profound 
respect  I  hold  for  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  But,  there  are  diver- 
gent views  on  this  question.  I  do  not 
gear  my  own  views  to  one  kind  of  ide- 
ology as  against  another. 

This  is  my  15th  year  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  In  my  first  year  I  witnessed 
my  first  filibuster.    At  the  time,  I  was  a 


coauthor,  along  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  ,  and 
others,  of  a  piece  of  legislation  designed 
to  overturn  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  give  back 
to  the  State  from  which  I  come,  and 
other  coastal  and  Gulf  States,  the  sub- 
merged lands  l3^1ng  seaward  3  miles  along 
the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  gulf,  a  longer  distance. 

Some  of  my  friends  hi  this  Chamber 
mounted — ^let  me  accurately  say — a  fili- 
buster agahist  that  bill.  They  would  have 
defeated  that  bill  except  for  the  fact  that 
one  of  them  got  a  little  under  the  weather 
and  they  decided  that  the  physical  cost 
to  them  was  too  high  to  pay.  That  is 
not  the  basis  upon  which  the  representa- 
tives of  this  free  Republic  should  come  to 
their  own  conclusions. 

On  the  question  of  the  Telstar  com- 
munication satellite  bill,  I  saw  in  the 
Senate  a  group  of  persons,  who  were  not 
denominated  as  "conservatives,"  mount 
a  filibuster  against  what  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kermedy  asked  Congress  to  do  with 
respect  to  participation  of  the  American 
people  and  American  business  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  satellite  for  communications 
and  for  television.  That  filibuster  finally 
died,  although  for  a  long  time  It  ap- 
peared that  it  was  gomg  to  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  a  filibuster  can  be 
mounted  by  any  group.  What  is  wrong, 
at  long  last,  with  representatives  of  the 
people  standing  up  to  cast  their  votes,  up 
or  down? 

Every  senate  chamber  In  the  State 
governments  in  this  coimtry  has  a  ma- 
jority rule  to  terminate  debate. 

Every  kind  of  parliamentary  proce- 
dure which  has  been  written  in  the  his- 
tory of  such  organizations,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  this  Senate,  has  followed  that 
nile.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
followed  that  rule  hi  its  early  days. 

The  mother  of  parliaments  in  the 
United  Kingdom  not  only  permits  the 
moving  of  the  "previous  question"  and 
its  being  upheld  by  a  majority,  but  it 
also  empowers  the  presiding  officer,  when 
he  determines  that  debate  has  been  ex- 
hausted, to  put  the  question,  "Shall  the 
debate  now  conclude  and  shall  the  vote 
be  taken?" 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  these  are  points 
which  are  completely  valid.    I  believe, 
on  the  part  of  those  of  us  who  sincerely 
believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when, 
in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the 
Constitution,  we  should  exert  our  oppo- 
sition   and,    hopefully,    our    persuasive 
powers,  on  our  brothers,  that  they  might 
see  fit  to  find  that  Irrelevant  talkathons, 
perhaps  after  a  month,  or  a  month  and 
a  half,  should  be  concluded. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  fioor. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.   Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  a  ruling  of  the 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer,  that  this 
might  well  be  in  order  to  be  decided  to- 
morrow, or  to  come  up  tomorrow,  apply 


regardless  of  whether  there  is  an  ad- 
journment or  a  recess  today? 

The  VICE  PRESIDE2JT.  Under  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  our  distinguished 
Parliamentarian,  the  situation  Is  as  fol- 
lows: While  under  rule  XIV,  paragraph 
6,  the  resolution  lies  over  a  day — ^whlch 
would  mean  that  it  would  be  susceptible 
of  debate  tomorrow — ^provided  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  tonight,  and  after  the 
routine  morning  business,  because  those 
circumstances  pertain  under  a  new  leg- 
islative day.  If  the  Senate  recesses  to- 
night or  today,  the  Chair  cannot  auto- 
matically lay  the  business  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  apprehended  that 
that  would  be  the  ruling.  I  think  it 
would  be  timely  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  what  his  intention  is 
with  reference  to  adjourning  or  recessing 
the  Senate  today  and  with  reference  to 
whether  we  will  meet  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Joint 
leadership  to  meet  tomorrow.  It  was 
and  it  is  our  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  adjourn  tonight  so  that  we  can  face 
up  to  this  very  important  matter  as 
quickly  as  possible.  And  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  distinguished  Senator,  and  the 
Senate,  that,  as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  concerned,  he  does  not  in- 
tend, if  he  can  help  it,  to  allow  this  de- 
bate to  drag  on  for  too  long  a  time. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOT7RNMENT 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  the  Indulgence 
of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its  busi- 
ness today,  it  stand  hi  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  That  makes  the  matter  perfectly 
clear.  That  was  the  purpose  of  my  par- 
Uamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  prin- 
cipal Democratic  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion offered  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the 
distinguished  minority  whip  [Mr.  Ku- 
CHEL],  I  rise  in  support  of  the  very  able 
statement  he  has  made,  setting  forth  the 
reasons  why  a  number  of  us  have  joined 
together  in  an  effort  to  make  it  possible 
for  this  body  to  terminate  debate — when 
a  majority  is  ready  for  action  after  rea- 
sonable debate — which,  as  the  Senator 
from  California  well  said,  would  in  all 
likelihood  extend  for  some  4,  5,  or  6 
weeks. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  only  legis- 
lative body  in  the  civilized  world  which 
is  presently  imable  to  act  when  its  ma- 
jority is  ready  for  action.  That  point 
was  made  most  dramatically  a  good 
many  years  ago  by  a  great  Democratic 
President,  Woodrow  Wilson. 

I  noted  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia stated  that  this  was  a  new  type  of 
resolution  in  connection  with  a  change 
in  rule  XXII.  That,  of  course,  is  tech- 
nically correct,  but  I  would  point  out  to 
him  what  I  am  sure  he  would  be  willing 
to  admit — that  the  able  and  distin- 
g\iished  former  senior  Senator  from  Dli- 
nois,  Mr.  Douglas,  who  to  my  deep  re- 
gret— meaning  no  affront  to  his  succes- 
sor— is  no  longer  with  us,  had  offered  a 
resolution  of  this  type  repeatedly  for  a 
good  many  years  in  the  past.    This  is  a 


successor  to  the  Douglas  resolution  for 
majority  rule,  which  I  strongly  support. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Calif omla. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct.  I  wanted,  however,  to 
establish  the  point  that  the  provision  for 
20  days  other  than  calendar  days — ex- 
cluding Sundays,  and  so  forth — was,  in 
my  opinion,  a  substantive  change;  for 
now,  Mr.  President,  we  can  truthfully 
say  that  it  would  be  more  than  a  calen- 
dar month — and  more  nearly  on  the  or- 
der of  a  month  and  a  half — ^before  the 
cloture  machinery  would  come  into  play 
here.  , 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
verging  on  the  ridiculous  to  pretend  that 
this  resolution  contemplates  a  gag  rule, 
or  that  this  resolution  would  deprive  the 
Senate  of  needed  flexibiUty. 

In  fact,  the  resolution  would  do  noth- 
ing more  than  establish,  for  the  first 
time  In  modern  history,  a  rule  for  fair 
procedure  hi  the  U.S.  Senate,  which 
would  enable  us  to  perform  our  legisla- 
tive duties  with  the  same  expedition, 
after  adequate  and  complete  debate, 
which  is  presently  the  privilege  of  every 
other  legislative  body  in  the  civilized 
world.  _,    , 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rect^nizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  rise,  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  to  speak  for  the 
resolution  to  enforce  the  constitutional 
prerogative  of  the  majority  to  close  de- 
bate. I  rise  to  mention  a  point  which 
has  not  been  mentioned  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  or  even  the 
proponent  of  the  resolution  Itself,  and 
that  is  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  for  majority 
rule — not  by  a  majority  of  the  whole 
body,  but  by  a  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting. 

A  majority  of  tho^e  present  and  voting 
can  declare  war,  Mr.  President,  and  can 
bring  about  the  death  and  destruction  of 
milUons  of  Americans.  But  we  cannot 
pass  a  civil  rights  bUl  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  minority. 

The  question  before  us  is.  Is  Cal- 
hoim's  doctrine  of  concurrent  consent 
finally  to  yield,  after  more  than  a  cen- 
tum, to  the  march  of  time,  or  Is  it  still 
to  stand,  in  the  Senate,  in  defiance  ofthe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States?  That 
Is  the  real  Issue. 

Nothing  hi  this  proposed  rule,  or  the 
rule  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  would  prevent 
or  hinder  full,  ample,  and  complete  de- 
bate. With  aU  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senate 
is  frustrated,  and  it  cannot  pass  a  bill  if 
a  minority  believes  it  should  not.  That 
is  the  way  the  situation  stands  now. 
That  is  what  happened  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966. 

I  cannot  tell  the  Senate  what  connec- 
tion that  had  with  the  riots  and  deaths 
in  the  streets.  I  do  not  know.  I  know 
it  was  a  rights  bill;  a  majority  was  for  it. 
and  It  should  have  been  passed.  The 
same  may  have  been  true  on  14(b) . 
Even  if  my  views  were  otherwise,  that 
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would  not  mean  that  I  am  right  and  the 
majority  is  wrong.  That  is  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  We  have 
changed  the  Constitution  by  the  Senate 
rules.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  is 
wrong  Even  if  the  change  has  been 
proposed  and  defeated  12  years  in  suc- 
cession, its  consideration  is  in  order. 
Sometimes  it  takes  a  long  time  to  do 
these  things.  I  beUeve  that  it  is  high 
time  we  did  it.  _ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor's time  is  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
additional  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Does  the  filing  of  no- 
tices with  respect  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN]  and  with  respect  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl  and  their  respective  cosponsors 
represent,  by  usage,  any  waiver  of  the 
right  to  proceed,  as  of  the  opening  of  a 
Congress,  to  seek  to  amend  rule  XXn? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT/  The  Chair 
rules  that  it  does  not. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  a  minute  to  reply  to  the  statement 
of   my   beloved   majority   leader   which 
seeks  to  argue  that  the  Kuchel  resolu- 
tion is  inflexible.    To  the  contrary,  the 
Kuchel  resolution  seeks  to  relieve  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  from  an 
inflexible  rule  that  permits  the  minority 
to  tie  up  and  prevent  the  majority  from 
acting.  .^      _    , 

The  Kuchel  resolution  provides  flexi- 
bility. It  is  because  it  permits  the  ma- 
jority to  finally  act  after  the  lapse  of  the 
time  provided  for  in  the  resolution  that 
I  shall  support  it. 

It  Is  in  keeping  with  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  Do  not  forget  the 
constitutional  checks  that  will  continue 
to  face  the  majority  of  the  Senate. 
There  will  be  the  check  of  House  action 
Including  conference  committee  negoti- 
ations. There  will  be  the  check  of  the 
signature  or  veto  of  the  President.  The 
minority  rights  will  be  protected  but  the 
minority  will  not  be  allowed  to  rule  and 
control  the  Senate. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to 
be  relieved  from  the  strait  jacket  control 
of  a  willful  minority  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 


(For  nominations  tihis  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
clerks,  commimicatad  to  the  Senate  the 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hon.  John  E. 
Pogarty  late  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  transmitted 
the  resolutions  of  the  House  thereon. 

The  message  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
October  22,  1966,  the  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  2(a),  Public 
Law  89-801,  had  appointed  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  PoFf  of  Virginia  as  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House 
of  October  22,  1966,  the  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  2,  Public 
Law  89-790,  had  appointed  Mr.  Gray  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Kltjczynski  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Pickle  of  Texas,  Mr.  Cramer  cf  Florida, 
Mr.  Grover  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho  as  members  of  the  Commission 
to  Study  Facilities  and  Services  To  Be 
Furnished  Visitors  and  Students  Coming 
to  the  Nation's  Capital,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


ADDITIONAL  APPOINTMENTS  BY 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  DURING 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-617,  and 
Senate  resolution  819  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  Vice  President,  on  January  3, 
1967.  appointed  the  following  two  pri- 
vate citizens  to  the  Commission  on  Po- 
Utical  Activity  of  Goverrmient  Person- 
nel: Prof.  Austin  Eanney,  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Moos.  Re- 
publican, of  New  York. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECxnrvE  messages  referred 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 


•The  VICE  PREaax>ENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Report    on    Contracts    Negotiated    by    Na- 

TIONAI,     AERONAimCS     AND     SPACE    ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  contracts  negotiated  by  that 
Administration,  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  June  30,  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

Report    of    National    Forest    Reservation 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Secrq^ry  of  the  Army, 
president.  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  196«  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Research  FAcmriES,  Grants  Ex- 
EctnED  AN»  Disbursements 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 


report  on  research  facilities,  grants  executed 
and  disbursements,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
(with  an  accompanymg  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcultiire  and  Forestry. 
Plan  for  Works  op  Improvement  in  Indiana 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  OfQce  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pmsuant  to  law,  a  plan  for 
works  cf  Improvement  on  Rock  Creek  (Wells) 
watershed.  Indiana  (with  an  accompanying 
document) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Cooperative  Farm  CREDrr  System 
A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Ad- 
ministration on  the  work  of  the  cooperative 
farm  credit  system,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1966  (vsrith  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  on  Tttle  I,  Public  Law  480 
Agreements 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  agreements  signed  during  August, 
September,  October,  and  November  1966, 
under  title  I.  Public  Law  480  (with  accom- 
panylng  papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Reports  on  Reapportionment  op  Appropria- 
tions 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Post  Oface  Department  for  "Op- 
erations" for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  had  been  re- 
apportioned on  a  basis  indicating  a  need  for 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriaUons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  "Forest  protection  and  utilization,"  For- 
est Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  had  been 
reapportioned  on*a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. ,  ^. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  "Limita- 
tion on  salaries  and  expenses.  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board"  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  had 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Post  Office  Department  fcff 
"Transportation,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  had 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  Ind  ■ 
cates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  ''Sal- 
aries and  expenses.  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation," for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  had 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  ina  - 
cates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  "Sal- 
aries and  expenses.  Immigration  and  NaV- 
urallzation  Service,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1967, 
had  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  lor  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


Reports  on  Overobligations  of 
Appropriations 
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A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  on 
six  overobligatlons  of  appropriations  (with 
accompanying  reports) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  overobll- 
gation  of  an  appropriation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

REPORTS  ON  Export-Import  Bank 
Guarantees 

A  letter  from  the  secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  Bank  had 
agreed  to  issue  guarantees  of  not  more  than 
(24,750.000  In  connection  with  the  sale  of 
U.S.  products  and  services  required  for  the 
expansion  of  the  fertilizer  production  fa- 
cilities of  chemical  Industy  "Pancevo"  in 
Yugoslavia;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

A  letter  from  the  secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  amount 
of  Export-Import  Bank  Insurance  and  guar- 
antees Issued  In  connection  with  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Yugoslavia,  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 1966,  not  previously  reported,  totaled 
(380,279;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  amount 
of  Export-Import  Bank  Insurance  and  guar- 
antees Issued  in  connection  with  U.S.  exports 
to  Yugoslavia  for  the  month  of  November 
1966.  not  previously  reported,  totaled  $334,- 
889;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Loan  to  Chugach  Electric 

Association,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  approval  of  a  loan  to  the  Chugach 
Electric  Association  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  in 
the  amount  of  $3,946,000  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Rs^DRTS  ON  Final  Settlement  of  Claims  of 
Certain  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission.  Washington.  D.C.. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  The  San  Carlos  Tribe  of  Arizona 
V.  The  United  States  of  America,  docket  No. 
223  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission.  Washington.  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  The  Six  Nations,  et  al.  v.  The 
United  States  of  America,  docket  No.  344 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington.  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  v. 
The  United  States  of  America,  docket  No.  342- 
H  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  pro- 
ceedings have  been  finally  concluded  with 
respect  to  the  claim  of  The  Fort  Belknap 
Indian  Community  or  the  Gros  Ventre  and 
Aasiniboine  Tribe  of  Fort  Belknap  Indians  v. 
The  United  States  of  America,  docket  No.  250 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  ConMnlssloner, 
Indian  Claims  Coounlssion,  Washington, 
D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  pro- 


ceedings have  been  finally  concluded  with 
respect  to  the  claim  of  The  Creek  Nation  v. 
The  United  States  of  America,  docket  No.  168 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  pro- 
ceedings have  been  finally  concluded  with 
respect  to  the  claim  of  Tuscarora  Indian 
Nation  v.  The  United  States  of  America, 
docket  No.  340  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  Washington. 
D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  pro- 
ceedings have  been  finally  concluded  with 
respect  to  the  claim  of  The  Red  Lake,  Pem- 
bina, and  White  Earth  Bands,  et  al.  v.  The 
United  States  of  America,  docket  No.  18-A 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  The  Confederated  Bands  of  Ute 
Indians  v.  The  United  States  of  America, 
docket  No.  327  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report    on    Judgments    Rendered    by    IT.S. 
Court  op  Claims   (S.  Doc.  No.  2) 

A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  all  judgments  ren- 
dered by  that  court,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30,  1986  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Report  on  Real  and  Personal  Property 
OF  Department  of  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
real  and  personal  property  of  that  Depart- 
ment, as  of  June  30,  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Increase  in  Number  of  Assistant  Secre- 
taries OF  Military  Departments 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  Increase  the  number  of  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  each  military  department 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Removal  or  Restrictions  on  Careers  op 
Female  Officers  in  the  Armed  Services 
A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  titles  10,  32.  and  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  remove  restrictions  on  the  careers  of 
female  officers  in  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  papwr);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Simplification  of  Laws  Relating  to  Mem- 
bers OF  THE  Armed  Services 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
simplify  laws  relating  to  members  of  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
Confinement  and  Treatment  of  Offenders 

Against  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 

Justice 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  titles  10.  14  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  lor  confinement  and 
treatment  of  offenders  against  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice    (with  an  accom- 


panying paper) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

clarincation  op  status  op  national  quaxo 
Technicians 
A  letter  ftom  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  32.  United  States  Code, 
to  clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians, and  for  other  purpoees  (with  accom- 
panying pajjers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Authorization    op    Extension    op    Certain 
Contracts  for  Supplies  and  Services 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  2306  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  certain  con- 
tracts for  supplies  and  services  to  extend 
beyond  1  year  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  op  Director  op  Selective  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective  Service 
System.  Washington.  D.C..  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  that  System,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Reports  on  Mn-rrART  Construction 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions) ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  certain  construction  projects  for  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions) ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  certain  facilities  projects  proposed  to 
be  undertaken  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee'tn  Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
proposed  construction  of  a  project  for  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
proposed  construction  of  projects  for  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  InstaUa- 
tlons),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  certain  construction  projects  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  for  the  Air  National 
Guard  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), repHJrting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
proposed  construction  of  six  projects  for  the 
Air  National  Guard,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
two  projects  at  the  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Air 
National  Guard  Base  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  on  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials  stock- 
piling program,  for  the  6-month  period  ended 
June  30,  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Federal  Contributions  Prograii. 
Equipment  and  FAciLrnES 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  ClvU 
Defense,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Federal  contributions  program,  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  obligations  by  States,  tar 
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the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
Reports  on  Omcam  on  Ddtt  Wrrn  Heao- 

QTTAKTKBS,    DKPABTMKNT    OF   THE    ABMY    AND 
ARMT   QtttTRM.   STATT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  reports  on 
number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Army  General  Staff,  as  of  September  30,  1966 
(with  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

BEPOBT  on  PBOCTrSEKENT  RXCEtPTS  VOB  MEDI- 
CAL  Stockfiu  or   Crvn.   Detehsk   Emxr- 
oenct  Supplies  and  EQtnPMxNr  Ptjeposes 
A    letter    from    the    Acting    Secretary   of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting, 
pursuant   to   law,   on    actual    procurement 
receipts  for  medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense 
emergency    supplies    and    equipment    pur- 
poses, for  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Profebtt  Acqttisitions  or  Ekeb- 

GENCT  SUPFLIZS  AND  EQinPVZNT 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  proi)erty 
acquisitions  of  emergency  supplies  and 
equipment,  for  the  quarter  ended  September 
30,  1966;  to  the  Cconmlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

INDEE  or  Government  or  the  Rtuxttj 
Islands  Legislation.  19S2-66 

A  letter  f^om  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (International  Affairs),  trana- 
mlttlng, pursuant  to  law,  an  Index  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Government  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  legislation.  1953-«e  (with  an 
accompanying  doctmient);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Flight  Pat,  Department  or  the 
Aa  Force 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  flight  pay,  for  the  6-montb 
period  ended  August  31,  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

RXPORT    ON   FUGRT   FAT.    COAST   OtTAXD 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasxiry,  reporting,  pursiiant  to 
law,  on  flight  pay  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  December  31, 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sauces. 

Report  on  FEAsmn.TTT,  Advantages,  and  Dis- 
advantages or  Direct  Loan  Programs  Com- 
pared to  Guaranteed  or  Insured  Loan 
Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
feasibility,  advantages,  and  disadvantages  of 
direct  loan  programs  compared  to  guaranteed 
or  Insured  loan  programs,  dated  November  24, 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Reports  on  Department  or  Detense  Procure- 
ment   rOR    Small    and    Other    Business 

FIRMS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  for  small  and 
other  business  firms,  for  the  period  July- 
August  1906  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  C<anmittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  for  small 
and  other  businees  flrms.  for  July-September 
1906  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
C(Mnmlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) ,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Depart- 


ment of  Defense  Procurement  for  Small  and 
Other  Business  Finns,  for  the  period  July- 
October  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  of  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Bank,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report  on  Investment  Companies 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
investment  companies,  dated  December  2, 
1966  (with  an  accompanjrlng  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report  on  Contracts  for  Experimental, 
Developmental,  or  Research  Work 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Treasury  Department,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  con- 
tracts negotiated  by  the  Coast  Guard  for 
experimental,  developmental,  or  research 
work,  since  April  26^  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report  or  Migratobt  Biro  Conservation 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Chairman,  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Publications  of  Federal  Power  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  publica- 
tions by  that  Commission,  entitled  "Major 
Natural  Gas  Pipelines,  Jvme  30,  1966,  map." 
"World  Power  Data,  1964,"  and  "Hydroelectric 
Plant  Construction  Cost  and  Annual  Produc- 
tion Expenses,  1964"  (with  accompanying 
documents) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Permits  and  Licenses  for  Hydro- 
electric Projects  Issued  by  Federal  Power 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  permits  and 
licenses  for  hydroelectric  projects  issued  by 
that  Commission,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Nomination  of  Member  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Land  Agenct 
A  letter,  from  tbe  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Colimibla,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  nomination  of 
Alfred  P.  Love  for  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  District  of  Oolumbla  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colvunbla. 

Combined  Statememt  of  Receipts,  Expendi- 
tures and  Balances  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  combined 
statement  of  receipts,  expenditures  and  bal- 
ances of  the  U.S.  Government,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1966  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  Operation  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Program 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  U.S. 
Tariff  Conunlsslon,  Washington,  D.C,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  t«  law,  a  report  on  opera- 
tion of  the  trade  tgreements  program,  for 
the  period  July  1964-December  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


Report  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Be- 
negotiation  Board.  Washington,  D.C.  trans, 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jtme  30,  1948 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  tbc 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  of  Balances  of  Foreign  Currencies 
Acquired  Without  Payment  of  Dollars 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  balances  of  foreign  currencies  ac- 
quired  without  payment  of  dollars,  as  ot 
June  30,  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Increases  in  Annuities  Payable  From 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  certain  Increases  in 
annuities  payable  from  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  of  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  or 
International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  International  Educational 
and  Cultiiral  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  of  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission,  as 
of  June  30,  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  on  Disposition  of  Foreign  Excess 
Personal  Property  Located  Outside  thi 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  thi. 
Virgin  Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  disposition  of  foreign  excess 
personal  property  located  outside  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
as  of  June  30,  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Research  Grants  Awarded  bt 
Department  of  Agriculture 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  research  grants  awarded  by  that 
Department,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report    on    Disposals    of    Foreign    Excess 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
disposals  of  foreign  excess  property,  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Reports  or  Comptsolleh  General 
A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  General  of 
tbe  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  management  control  of 
Nike-Hercules  missile  launching  and  han- 
dling rails.  Army  Missile  Command,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  dated  October  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
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A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pxirsuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements,  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965,  Office 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
Treasury  Department,  dated  October  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tbe  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  comparison  of  costs  of  stor- 
ing frain  on  the  farm  with  rates  paid  for 
such  storage.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  No- 
vember 1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Conmilttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tbe  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements,  fiscal  year  1965,  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  dated  Novem- 
ber 1966  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  need  to  further  revise  regu- 
lations to  minimize  loss  of  proceeds  to  the 
Government  under  the  wheat  marketing  al- 
location program.  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  and  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, dated  November  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  savings  attainable  in  the  use 
and  pricing  of  certain  nonperlshable  foods. 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  November 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  through 
changes  in  legislation  affecting  compensa- 
tion of  rural  carriers  and  consolidation  of 
rural  routes,  Post  Office  Department,  dated 
December  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tbe  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  opportunities  for  increasing 
revenues  by  Improving  controls  and  proce- 
dures relating  to  Interest  paid  on  Federal  in- 
come tax  refunds.  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Treasury  Department,  dated  November  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  utilization  of  motor  vehicles 
in  the  Cape  Kennedy  interagency  motor  pool. 
General  Services  Administration  and  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
dated  November  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  opportunities  for  reducing 
costs  of  transporting  donated  commodities  to 
State  (tgenciee.  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated 
December  1966  (with  an  accc»npanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operaitions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  need  to  resolve  differences  in 
procedures  used  by  Federal  timber  agencies 
in  appraising  timber  offered  for  sale.  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Department  of  the  Interior,  dated  De- 
cember 1966  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  need  for  improving  proce- 
dures to  ensure  compliance  with  law  regard- 
ing deposition  of  indiistrial  waste  solids  Into 
navigable  waters.  Corps  of  Englners  (Civil 
Functions) ,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  of  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1965,  dated  December  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  procurement  of  printing  of 
technical  manuals  from  equipment  contrac- 
tors. Department  of  Defense,  dated  November 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  through 
greater  use  of  available  Government  gasoline 
outlets.  General  Services  Administration, 
dated  October  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  using  U.S.- 
owned  excess  foreign  currencies  Instead  of 
dollars  to  pay  for  ocean  shipment  of  military 
assistance  program  material.  Department  of 
Defense  and  other  Government  agencies, 
dated  December  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  certain  procedures 
relating  to  the  continuing  eligibility  of  Fed- 
eral employees  for  disability  retirement  an- 
nuities under  the  Civil  Service  RetlrMnent 
system,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  dated 
October  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  certain  policies 
and  practices  followed  In  approving  claims 
for  noncash  grants-in-aid  credits.  Renewal 
Projects  Administration,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  dated 
October  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  Federal  grants 
for  airport  Improvements  at  the  adjacent 
communities  of  Kenai  and  Soldotna,  Alaska. 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  dated  October  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  selected  aspects  of 
scheduling  for  design.  Integration,  and  test 
of  NUnbua  spacecraft.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  dated  October 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  procurement  of 
detachable  helicopter  ground  handling 
wheel  assemblies.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  October  1986  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  Justification  for  a 
Federal-aid  interstate  highway  frontage  road 
near  Billings,  Mont..  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,     Department    of    Commerce,     dated 


November  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  coordination  be- 
tween procurement  of  technical  equipment 
and  its  ultimate  utilization.  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  dated  November  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  policy  and  practices 
relating  to  requirements  for  performance  and 
payment  bonds  on  certain  ship  construction 
contracts,  Maritime  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  dated  November  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  maintenance  em- 
ployment classifications  and  wage  rates  at  se- 
lected local  bousing  authorities  in  region  VI. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, dated  November  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  accounting  system 
of  communicable  disease  center.  Bureau  of 
State  Services,  Public  Health  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
dated  November  1966  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  price  increases  un- 
der shipbuilding  contracts.  Department  of  the 
Navy,  dated  December  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  circumstances 
relating  to  the  collapse  of  the  John  Day 
River  Bridge  on  Interstate  Route  SON  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  Corps  of 
Engineers  (Civil  Functions),  Department  of 
the  Army,  dated  December  1966  (with  cm 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Ccsnmittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  disability  com- 
pensation payments  under  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act. 
Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  dated  December  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  determinationB  of 
wage  rates  for  construction  of  Carters  Dam, 
Ga.,  Department  of  Labor,  dated  December 
1966  (vrtth  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  policies  and  pro- 
cedures used  in  determining  the  administra- 
tive office  space  to  be  provided  in  major 
postal  facilities,  Poet  Office  Department, 
dated  December  1966  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements,  fiscal  year  1966,  Gorgas  Memorial 
Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Med- 
icine, Inc.,  dated  December  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmltUng,  pursuant  to 
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law,  a  report  on  savlQgs  available  by  pur- 
cbaslng  rather  than  leasing  commercial  two- 
way  radio  equipment.  Department  of  De- 
fenae,  dated  Jan\iary  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

Amendment  of  Section  202(b)  of  Federal 
Pbopebtt  and  Asministbative  Services 
Act  of  1949 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  202(b)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  New  Service  Rates  General 
Services  Administration  Will  Charge 
Custom  iiR  Agencies  for  Sedans  and  Sta- 
tion Wagons 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
trarumltting,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  on  new  service  rates  that 
Administration  will  charge  customer  agen- 
cies for  sedans  and  station  wagons,  eSective 
February  1,  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  of  General  Services  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Proposed  Amendments  to  Concession 
Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
proposed  amendments  to  concession  con- 
tracts In  Yosemlte  National  Park,  Katmal 
National  Monument,  and  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  amendment  to  a  concession  con- 
tract to  provide  boat  transportation  service 
between  Charleston,  S.C,  and  Fort  Sumter 
National  Monument  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  amendment  to  a  concession  con- 
tract In  Wind  Cave  National  Paric,  S.  Dak. 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  pro- 
posed amendments  to  concession  contracts 
In  Glacier  National  ParIc,  Hot  Springs  Na- 
tional Park,  and  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Crommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  proposed  amendments  to  concession 
contracts  In  Yosemlte  National  Park,  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  Hot  Springs  National 
Park,  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  National 
Capital  Region,  Washington,  D.C.,  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park,  Petrified  Forest  Na- 
tional Park,  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  Lake 
Mead  National  Recreation  Area,  Statue  of 
Liberty  National  Monument,  and  Cape  Hat- 
teras National  Seashore  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insxilar  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  conces- 
sion contract  at  the  Boulder  Beach  Site  of 
Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area,  Ne- 
vada (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Proposed  Concession  Contract  in  Sanford 
Recreation  Area,  Tex. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  ooncesslon  contract  at 
the  Fritch  Fortress  site  In  Sanford  Recrea- 
tion Area,  Tex.  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Proposed     Concession    Contract    in    Mttir 
Woods  National  Monument,  Calif. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  prof>06ed  concession  contract  in  Muir 
Woods  National  Monument,  Calif,  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Cancellations  and  Adjustments 
OF  Debts  of  Certain  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  piusuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  cancellation  and  adjustment 
of  individual  Indians  or  tribes  of  Indians,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966  (With  accompanying  pa- 
pers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Certification  op  Adequate  Soil  Survet  and 
Land  Reclassification,  Whitestone  Coulee 
Unit,  Chief  Joseph  Dam  Project,  Wash- 
ington 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  reclassifica- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the 
Whitestone  Coulee  Unit,  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
Project,  Washington  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  aind 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Receipt  of  Project  Proposal 
Under  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
op  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
receipt  of  the  project  proposal  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  from 
the  Roy  Water  Conservancy  Subdistrlct,  of 
Roy,  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 

and  PAHTIClPaTlNG  PROJECTS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect and  participating  projects,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  80,  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panjring  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  Lews  and  Clark  Trail 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  Commission,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  interim 
refKsrt  of  that  Commission,  dated  December 
6,  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Report  on  Colorado  River  System 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tbe  Colorado  River  System,  dated  January 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  Proceedings  op  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference op  the  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  proceedings  of 
the  Judicial  Confereace  of  the  United  States, 
held  at  Washington,  D.C.,  September  22-23, 
1966  (with  an  acompanylng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  Identical  Bidding  in  Public  Pro- 
cubement 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 


Identical  bidding  In  public  procurement, 
dated  July  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Penalties  for  Interference  With  Defense 
Security    Systems 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  protect  the  security  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  penalties  for  Interference 
with  defense  security  systems  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  on  Claims  Settled  Under  MiLrrART 
Personnel  Claims  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
claims  settled  under  the  Military  Personnel 
Claims  Act,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Claim  of  the  American  Journal 
of   Nursing 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  relating  to  the  claim  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Ntirsing  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ' 

Report  on  Claim  op  Corbie  F.  Cochran,  Jb. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  claim  of  Corbie  P. 
Cochran,  Jr.  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Audit  Report  of  P'uture  Farmers  of 
America 

A  letter  from  the  chairman,  board  of  di- 
rectors. Future  Farmers  of  America,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  audit  report  of  that  organization,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Ria-ORT  OF  Board  op  Directors,  Federal 
Prison  Industries,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Federal 
Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  that  institution,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  op  Subversive  Activities  Control 

Board 
A   letter   from   the   Chairman,    Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  ol 
that  Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Reports  on  Claims  Under  Military  Person- 
nel AND  Civilian  Employee's  Claims  Act 
OF  1964 

A  letter  form  the  General  Manager,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  claims  paid  by  that  Commission  under 
the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employ- 
ee's Claims  Act  of  1964  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  claim  of 
Basil  H.  Nelson,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  under  the 
Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employee's 
Claims  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  on  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame 

A  letter  from  the  executive  vice  president. 

Agricultural    Hall    of    Fame     and    National 

Center,  Bonner  Springs,  Kans.,  transmitting, 

pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  audit  and 
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TftDort  to  the  board  of  governors,  for  the  fis- 
oll  vear  ended  August  31,  1966  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  UNrrsD  States  op  Certain 
Defector  Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
mleration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
nartment  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  ol  orders  entered  granting  ad- 


Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16,  G&- 
17,  AND  GS-18 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  po- 
sitions In  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18. 
for  the  calendar  year  1966  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

A   letter   from   the   Chairman,   U.S.   Civil 


Report  of  the  Public  Frinteb 
A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,  were  laid  before  the 


u„.-..,— r-  ,  .    ,  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans 

mission  into   the   United   States   of   certain  —.ttm-j    pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  posl        _,         .  4.  j        j       *     „j         4„ 

Stor  aliens,  dated  November  1,  1966,  and  ^^^^  ^JJ^^es  GS-16,  GS-i?    and  GS-18,     Senate,  or  presented  and  referred  as  in 

January  3, 1967  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  ^^^  ^^  calendar  year  1966  (vrtth  an  accom-     dicated: 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  panylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 

Temporary     Admission     Into     the    UNrrED  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

States  of  Certain  Aliens  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Railroad  Re- 
Three  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im-  tlrement  Board,  Chicago,  111.,  transmitting. 


By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Or- 
der of   Women   Legislators   of   the   State   of 
Michigan,  Dearborn,   Mich.,  relative   to   the 


f.        =r„^    Nr,t„raU9'atinn   Service    De-     pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  positions  In  use  ol  more  free  time  on  television  networks 

migration   f°^«   .^j';"'^^^^^^^                                     grades   GS-16,   GS-17.   and   GS-18.   lor   the  to  candidates  of  the  political  parties;  to  the 

nartment  of  Justice,  dated  November  l._l9be.     ^j^^^^  y^^  igge   (with  an  accompanying     ^ .,.^  ^^  r^ L.» 

report) ;    to   the    Committee   on   Post   Office 


partment 

December  1,  1966.  and  January  3,  1967,  re- 
spectively,   transmitting,    pursuant    to    law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aUens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Third    Preference    and    Sixth    Preference 
Classification  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,   transmitting,  pursuant   to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference    classification    of    certain    aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Adjustment  of  Status  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,   transmitting,   pursuant   to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  relating  to  the  ad- 
justment of  status  of   certain  aliens    (with 
accompanying    papers);    to    the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report    of    Neighborhood     Youth     Corps 
National  Conference 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  for  the  In- 
formation  of   the   Senate,   a   report   on   the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  National  Confer- 
ence, held  May  2-4,  1966.  In  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report    of    Board    of    Actuaries    op    the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System 
A   letter    from   the    Chairman,   U.S.    Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
board  of  actuaries  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system,  for  the  fiscal  year   ended 
June  30,   1965    (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Reports  on  Scientific  and  Professional 
Positions 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  scientific  and  professional  positions  In 
that  Agency,  for  the  calendar  year  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Personnel, 
Department  of  Commerce.  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
scientific  and  professional  positions  In  that 
Department,  for  the  calendar  year  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  on  Civil  Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Personnel, 
for  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  the  Interior,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  scientific  and  profes- 
sional positions  In  that  Department,  for  the 
year  1966  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


and  Civil  Service. 

Report  of  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Report  on  Highway  Beautification 
Program 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  highway  beau- 
tification  program    (with   an   accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Construction,     Operation,     and     Mainte- 
nance     OF      Certain      Water     Resource 
Development   Projects 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of   1965   to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army   to  construct,   operate,   and  maintain 
water  resource  development  projects  costing 
less  than  $10  million  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Report   on  Plan   for  Works   of  Improve- 
ment  IN   Pennsylvania 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  plan  for  works  of  Improvement  on  He- 
shamlny  Creek  watershed,  Pennsylvania  (with 
an  accompanying  document) ;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Report  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Directors, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
that  Authority,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1966  (with  an  accompr.nying  re- 
port) ;   to  the   Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Rspost    op    John  P.    Kennedy    Center    for 
the   Performing   Arts 

A  lEtter  from  the  Chairman,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  report  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Elderly,  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  U.S.  Senate,  relating  to 
examination  Into  alleged  Improper  practices 
In  providing  nursing  home  care  and  control- 
ling payments  for  prescribed  drugs  for  wel- 
fare recipients  In  the  State  of  California, 
Welfare  Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  July 
1968  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Southeastern 
Airport  Managers  Association,  Norfolk,  Va., 
favoring  the  expedition  of  a  federally  man- 
aged and  financed  program  to  alleviate  the 
problems  arising  from  movement  of  aircraft 
through  federally  controlled  air  space  adja- 
cent to  airports;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

The  petition  of  William  J.  Erwln,  of  South 
Plalnfield,  N.J.,  requesting  a  hearing  regard- 
ing aircraft  safety  on  takeoff;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

The  petition  of  R.  L.  Bellsle,  of  Santa 
Monica,  CaUf .,  praying  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances in  bis  case  against  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  School 
Boards  Association  of  Passaic  County,  N.J.. 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  per- 
mit restoration  of  nonsectarian  prayers  in 
the  public  school  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  International  Academy  of 
Trial  Lawyers.  White  Plains.  N.Y..  relating 
to  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  Judicial 
code  ol  the  American  Law  Institute  to  the 
extent  that  it  reduces  the  diversity  Juris- 
diction of  the  U.S.  district  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislative 
Research  Committee  of  St.  Louis  County. 
Minn.,  relating  to  the  curtailment  of  Fed- 
eral highway  construction  funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

Resolutions  adopted-  by  the  Polish  Legion 
of  American  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
in  New  York  City,  favoring  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs,  and  so  forth;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

Alan  S.  Boyd,  of  Florida,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  is  the  In- 
troduction of  bills  in  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Intro- 
duction of  bills  is  In  order. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unanl- 
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mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  FlrearmB 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
then  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mrs.  SMTTB  (by  request) : 
S.2.  A    bill    to    amend    title    35,    United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  Issuance  ^  pat- 
ents upon  Inventions  after  certain  |RscIo- 
Bures;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    ERVIN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
MoBSE,  Mr.  CooFEB,  Mr.  Clabk,  Mr. 
Yasboroogh,     Mr.     Smathebs,     Mr. 
HoLLAJ^D,   and  Mr.  Fong)  : 
S.  3.  A  bill  to  provide  effective  procedures 
for  the  enforcement   of  the  establishment 
and  free  exercise  clauses  of  the  &rst  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YABBOROUGH: 
B.4.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  In  Texas;  to  the  Committee 
om  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yabbobottgh  when 
ha  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PBOXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

MORSK,    Mr.    IiATTSCHZ,    Mr.    YOTTKO    of 

Ohio,  Mr.  ExNNKDT  of  New  York, 
Mr.  ECennxdt  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
MAomrsoN,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Inoutz, 
Mr.  MoNOALE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Habt, 
Mr.  Cask,  Mr.  Fxu.,  Mr.  Bbcwstkb, 
Mr.  NxtsoN,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Ttdings, 
Mr.     aRUZMiNG,     and     Mr.     Yar- 

BOKOUOH)  : 

S.5.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promotion  of 
economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the  dls- 
clcaure  of  finance  charges  In  connection  with 
extension  of  credit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxkire  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separata  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McOOVEEtN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MtrwoT) : 
8.8.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  first  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit,  James 
Division.  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  South 
Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(Sea  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovkrn  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.)  y 
By  Mr.  McOOVERN : 
S.  7.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  export 
wheat  payment  to  farmers  for  a  portion 
of  crops  of  wheat  and  to  provide  that  price 
support  for  com,  beginning  with  the  1967 
crop,  shall  be  at  a  national  average  rate  of 
not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
lie  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Ci.abk,  Mr.  ORtrxmNO. 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Inottte,  Mr.  KxmnTDr 
of  New  York,  Mr.   McCartrt,   iSi. 
Nelson,  and  Mr.  Yottko  of  Ohio) : 
8.8.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  make 
Its  proTlalons  applicable  to  agrlcxilture;   to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  WnxiAics  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH  (for  hlmaelf, 
Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Mohtota)  : 
8.  B.  A  bill  to  authorize  on-the-Job  train- 
ing  programs,   on-tlie-fann   training   pro- 


grams, and  certain  flight  training  under 
chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  Increase  the  edvicational  assistance  al- 
lowances paid  under  such  chapter,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mrs.  SMntt  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
MnsKiE) : 
8. 10.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Ocean  Delight,  owned  by  Saul  Zwecker,  of 
Port  Clyde.  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  with  coastwise  privi- 
leges; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CURTIB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hkuska) : 
S.  11.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemoration 
of  the  50th  annlvetBary  of  the  founding 
of  Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home,  Boys  Town, 
Nebr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
ByMr.  MUSKIC: 
8. 12.  A  bill  to  consent  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  State  of  Maine  and  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  providing  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  an 
international  bridge  between  Calais,  Maine, 
and  Mill  town.  New  Brunswick;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bible)  : 
S.  13.  A  bill  authorizing  a  survey  of  the 
Virgin  River  at  and  la  the  vicinity  of  Bunker- 
vllle,  Mesquite,  and  Riverside,  Nev.,  in  the 
Interest  of  flood  control,  bank  erosion  con- 
trol and  allied  purpooes;  and 

S.  14.  A  bill  authorizing  a  survey  of  streams 
at  and  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Spring  Mountain 
Youth  Camp,  Spring  Mountain  Range,  Nev., 
in  the  Interest  of  flood  control,  bank  erosion 
control  and  allied  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 
S.  IS.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  deduction  for  cer- 
tain amounts  paid  by  individuals  for  the 
support  of  their  parents  and  other  relatives 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  65;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Burdics,  Mr.  Bybd  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Srvin,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
Fong,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Gritfxn, 
Mr.  Yarboroktgh,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Bart,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Holl- 
INGS,  Mr.  INOUTE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  KucHEL,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  MANsnSLO,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
McClellan.  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  MuNDT,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  PRotrrr,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  ScoTT,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota) : 
8. 16.  A  bill  to  protlde  additional  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  verterans  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Brewster,  Iilr.  Case,  Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Nel- 
son,   Mr.    Tydincs,    and    Mr.    Yab> 
borough) : 
S.  17.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    to    provide    coverage, 
under  the  program  of  supplementary  medl- 
cal  Insurance  benefits  established  by  part  B 
thereof,  of  certain  expenses  incurred  by  an 
Insured     individual     In     obtaining     certain 
drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montoya  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri)  : 
S.  18.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Small  Tax  Divi- 
sion within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  19.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  the  levying 
by  labor  organizations  of  fines  ag^nst  em- 
ployees for  exercising  rights  under  such  act 
or  for  certain  other  activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fannin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson,  Mr.   Bayh,    Mr.    Bible,   Mr. 
BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hast,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Inouyt, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Metcalp, 
Mr.  Morse,   Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Tydincs,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota)  ; 
S.  20.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
review  of  national  water  resource  problems 
and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  21.  A  bill  to  amend  the  national  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act,  1947,  so  as  to  provide  for  dis- 
solution  of  injunctions  thereunder  only  upon 
settlement  of  disputes;  and 

S.  22.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  require  a  Board-con- 
ducted election  in  representation  cases:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fannin  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kuchel)  : 
S.  23.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geother- 
mal  steam  and  associated  geothermal  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSHELD : 
S.  24.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Wong  Oclc 
Wah  (Sheck  See  Horn)   and  his  wife,  Mon 
Hlng  Wong;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
8.26.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monu- 
ment, in  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 


troduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  beading.) 

S^  A  bill  to  revise  the  bovmdarles  of  the 
Canyonlands  National  Park  In  the  State  of 

Utah;  and  _        _ 

S  27.  A  blU  to  establish  the  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  Utab;  to  the  Committee  on 
interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  two  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD : 

S.  28.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wanda 
Martens;  _  „ 

S.  29.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Col.  Bruce  H. 

Vail;  and 

S.30.  A   bill   for   the    relief    of   Cedomir 
Capic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S  31   A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of   1937  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  and  decreases  in  the  annu- 
ities,   pensions    and    insTjrance    liunp-sum 
payments,  which  are  payable  thereunder;  to 
Se  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  ho 
introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  un- 
der separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McOOVERN: 
S.  32.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catherine  L. 
Domagulng; 

S.  33.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Paullta  T. 
Sikat;  and 

S.  34.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jullta  Dumo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY : 
S.  35.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Ctode  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of  house- 
hold benefits  to  unremarried  widows  and 
widowers,  and  individuals  who  have  at- 
tained age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or 
divorced  for  3  years  or  more,  who  maintain 
their  own  hoxiseholds:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CURTIS : 
S.  36.  A  bin  to  provide  a  uniform  closing 
time  for  polling  places  in  certain  Federal 
elections;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ai^)ear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  FONG: 
S.  37.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Cabbob; 
to  the  CoDomlttee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 

5.38.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pak  Kyung 
Al; 

8.39.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Athanasla 

Argere; 

5.40.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Nishan  Ca- 
dlrcl; 

S.  41.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hlja  Georglev- 
sW,  Marika  Georgievskl,  Mile  Georglevskl, 
and  STizana  Georgievskl; 

S.  42.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Damlana  lem- 
mito; 
S.  43.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Ml  Soon  Oh; 
S.  44.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio  Paz- 
zano; 

8. 46.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosette  Sorge 
Savorgnan;  and 

S.  46.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mayranl  Tozan 
and  Araksl  Tozan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Carlson,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton, 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr,  Dibksen,  Mr.  Domi- 
nick, Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr. 
Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  KncHEL,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr. 
mtn.T.m,  Mr.  Mttrfht,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
PROtmr,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Scon, 
Mr.  TOWER,  and  Mr.  Youno  of  North 
Dakota) : 


S.  47.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mission to  study  and  appraise  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  executive  branch  of 
thespovernment;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  48.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  for  rehablUtation  of 
the  distribution  system,  Red  Bluff  project. 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  GRUENING   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Dominick,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.    Kuchel,    Mr.    McGovern,    Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  and 
Mr.  Mundt)  : 
S.  49.  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  American  gold 
mining  Industry;  to  the  Ccwnmittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruenino  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
S.  60.  A  bin  to  extend  rural  mall  deUvery 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatfield)  : 
S.  61.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Merlin  division.  Rogue  River  Basin 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

S.  52.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  nilnois  Valley  division.  Rogue  River 
Basin  project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

8. 63.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  OlaUa  division  X)f  the  Umpqua  proj- 
ect, Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8.64.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Monmouth-Dallas  division,  Willam- 
ette River  project,  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  CMiunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular   Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUls,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  65.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abraham  A. 
Osipovlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatfield)  : 
S.  66.  A  bin  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Eu- 
gene E.  Laird;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morss  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    blU,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  67.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Kenneth  Jen- 
nings Main;  and 

S.  58.  A  bin  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the  title 
to  certain  real  property  In  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon owned  by  John  Johnson;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
8. 59.  A  bin  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  in  order 
to  authorize,  as  part  of  a  State  program  pur- 
suant to  such  title,  short-term  training  ses- 
sions for  persons  engaged  in  certain  giildance 
and  counseling  in  such  State;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  LabOT  and  PubUc  WeUare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javrs  when  he  in- 


troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.60.  A   bUl   for   the   relief  of   Dr.   Oton 
socarraz; 

S.  61.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  Carloe 
Suarez-Dlaz; 

S.  62.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Pablo  E. 
Tablo; 

S.  63.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Enrique 
Alberto  RoJas-VlUa; 

S.  64.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Dr.   Luis 
Osvaldo  Martinez-Farinas; 

S.  65.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Alberto  Rojas-Machado; 

S.  66.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Reboredo-Ne  whall ; 

S.  67.  A  bUl  for  «ie  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Ramon  Diaz  Zayas  Bazan; 

S.  68.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Noel  O. 
Gonzalez; 

S.  69.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Roscoe  Mc- 
Klnley  Meadows; 

S.  70.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Harry  A.  Mur- 
ray; 

S.  71.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Darlo  Lorenzo 
Platas-Prohias; 

S.  72.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Carlos  Miguel 
Calonge-Dlaz; 

S.  73.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Armando  Jose 
Alonso-Garcla; 

S.  74.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Ena  Hermlnla 
Mourlno  de  Moya;  and 

S.  75.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rita  Maria 
Garmendla  de  Alslna;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  76.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
under  certain  conditions  of  the  phosphate 
rights  in  certain  lands  In  the  State  of  Florida; 
and 

8.77.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8e  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
extend  to  imported  tangerines  the  restrictions 
Imposed  by  such  section  on  certain  other  Im- 
ported commodities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S.  78.  A  bill  to  designate  a  navigation  lock 
and  flood  control  structure  of  the  central 
and  southern  Florida  flood  control  project 
In  the  State  of  Florida  as  the  W.  P.  Frank- 
lin lock  and  control  structure;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

S.  79.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  Involving  common  carriers  by  air: 
and 

S.  80.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  Later 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  nothing 
therein  shall  invalidate  the  provisions  of 
State  laws  prohibiting  strikes  In  public  utUl- 
ties;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


S.  81.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  Increase  the  annual  amount 
Individuals  are  permitted  to  earn  without 
suffering  deductions  from  the  insurance 
benefits  payable  to  them  under  such  titie; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  82.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  seU  reserved  phosphate  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  In  certain  lands 
located  In  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  such  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  83.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2(a)  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945;  to  the  CJom- 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  84.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  form  of  averaging 
for  recovery  of  amounts  received  as  damages 
for  Injury  to  crops  through  pollution  of  air, 
water,  or  soU;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SlCATHDS)  : 

8.85.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  highway 
running  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  through  Braden- 
ton,  Fla.,  Punte  Gorda,  Fla.,  Fort  Myers,  Fla.. 
Naples,  Fla.,  and  Miami,  Pla.,  to  Homestead. 
Fla.,  shall  be  a  part  of  the  National  System 
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of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.  NKLSON:  ,  _ 

S.86.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Emanuel  E. 

Blocli* 

a  87.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  children 
of  Mrs.  Doris  E.  Warren; 

S.88.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  LucUle  P. 

^*S*89.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alexandra 
Grozdanlc; 
S.  90.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Haralampos 

^S*9i"'a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Pemas- 
Becelro:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MrrsKiE) :  ,  „ 

S  92  A  bin  to  estabUsh  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Tax  Sharing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request) : 
S  93.  A   bill    for    the    relief    of    Angellki 
Tslpouras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  MOSS:  „,».,> 

S.  94.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Balph  R. 

^  s'95**A 'bUl  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Rey  D. 

^S^96.'^A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Richard 
Wong; 

S.  97.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Miguel 
Apeztegula;  ,  „ 

S.  98.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jin  Suk  Yang. 

and  _      , 

8  99.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Frank  Doral 
Cutler-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  100.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Box  Elder 
County  School  District,  Utah;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8  101.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Morella  M. 
Mitchen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  102.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  re- 
instatement of  an  oU  and  gas  lease  (Wyo- 
ming 0310090);   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  COTTON: 
S.  103.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  of  high-speed 
ground     transportation    to     DuUes     Inter- 
national Airport,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
ByMr.  FONG: 
S.  104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  permit  retirement  of 
employees  with  30  years  of  service  on  full 
annuities  without  regard  to  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  105.  A   bin    to   provide    a   method    for 
regulating   aixd    fixing   wage   rates   for   em- 
ployees of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  in 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.PROUTY: 
S.  106.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Serafln 
Slngla    and    Teresa    Tornos    Slngla;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE : 
S.  107.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clta  Rita 
Leola  Inee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  108.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  reserved  or  retained  In  certain  lands 
heretofore  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Maine; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  AIKEN: 
S.  109.  A  bin  to  control  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices affecting  producers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  associations  of  such  producers,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture  and  Forestry.  

8. 110.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  related  provisions  of 
law  so  as  to  eliminate  the  deductible  and  co- 
insurance features  of  the  health  benefits  pro- 
gram established  by  such  title,  to  permit 


women  to  qualify  for  such  benefits  at  age 
62.  to  Include  within  the  hospital  insurance 
benefits  provided  thereunder  services  of  cer- 
tain medical  speclaUsts.  to  Include  prescribed 
drugs  among  the  benefits  provided  by  part  B 
of  such  title,  to  Include  eye  and  dental  care 
among  the  benefits  provided  under  such  part 
B,  and  otherwise  to  extend  and  Improve  such 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  oif  Mr.  Aiken  when  he 
Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bills, 
which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  111.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Eugenie  11,  owned  by  J.  C.  Strout,  of  Mll- 
brldge.  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  full  coastwise  priv- 
ileges; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CARLSCMJ: 
S.  112.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  annuities  payable  from  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  fund; 

S.  113.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  cost-of-living 
adjustments  In  star  route  contract  prices; 

S.  114.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  reduction  in 
group  life  Insurance  of  retired  employees 
who  have  attained  age  65; 

S.  115.  A  bin  to  provide  for  fecomputation 
of  annuities  payable  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund  where  persons 
otherwise  eligible  to  receive  survivor  an- 
nuities predecease  the  annuitants;  and 

S.  116.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  Amendments  of 
1966,  wtlh  respect  to  termination  of  widow's 
and  widower's  annuities  upon  remarriage,  to 
certain  widows  and  widowers  of  persons  re- 
tired or  otherwise  separated  prior  to  July  18, 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  117.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Martha  Blan- 
kenshlp;  and 

S.  118.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Amparo 
Castro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson)  : 
S.  119.  A  bUl  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  for  a  National  Wild  Rivers  System,  to 
provide  a  procedure  for  adding  additional 
public  lands  and  other  lands  to  the  system, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  CHtmcH  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Burdick)  : 
S.  120.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mint  of  the  United  States  at  Bis- 
marck, N.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  121.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marlann  Rugh 
BJerregaard; 

S.  122.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio  S. 
Mimay;  and 

S.  123.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kathleen 
Styles;  to  the  Commdttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual  and  Sick 
Leave  Act  of  1951  so  as  to  extend  to  employees 
of  State  agricultural  stabilization  and  con- 
8er\-atlon  service  committees  credit  for  annual 
and  sick  leave  purposes  for  service  performed 
as  employees  of  county  agricultural  stabiliza- 
tion  and   conservation   service    committees; 

and 

S.  125.  A  bill  to  provide  for  allowance  of 
credit  under  the  cmi  Service  Retirement  Act 
for  service  as  a  member  of  a  county  commit- 
tee estabUshed  under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 

lC6 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  126.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  An- 
tonio Julio  Sancheat 

S.  127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julio  Dumaa 
and  his  wife,  Josephine  Dvunas; 

S.  128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Loriz; 


S.  129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos  J. 
Arboleya; 

S.  130.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Maria 
Yolanda  Rafaela  Miranda  y  Monteagudo; 

S.  131.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Valdes-Rodriguez; 

S.  132.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Fernandez-Bravo  y  Amat; 

S.  133.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Hector 
Jesus  Sanchez-Hernandez;  and 

S.  134.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 

A.  Penalver;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  135.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hilarlo 
Anldo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.INOUYE: 
S.  136.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Pedro  B. 
Aguada; 

S.  137.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Marga- 
rita  L.  Agullana; 

S.  138.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Julia 

B.  Brlones; 
S.  139.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fellcidad 

Galetena; 

S.  140.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Filomena 
Cabot; 

S.  141.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carolina 
M.  Lacsamana; 

S.  142.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Arturo  D. 
Lagasca,  Jr.; 

S.  143.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Herminlo 
Mercado; 

S.  144.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Celestina 
P.  Besplclo; 

S.  145.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Kiku 
Sakural; 

S.  146.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juliana 
Maguay  Sugultan; 

S.  147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herminla 
F.  Tambaoan; 

S.  148.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lenisi  Ma- 

S.  149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlonlda 
Ulivas; 

S.  150.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Luisa  Q. 
Valdez; 

S.  151.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CBM  Benja- 
min Henry  Blakeman,  U.S.  Navy; 

S.  152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carl  H.  Car- 
son; 

S.  153.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Fred  R. 
Methered; 
S.  154.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gus  Nlhoa; 
S.  155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arhur  Jerome 
dinger,  a  minor,  by  his  next  friend,  his 
father,  George  Henry  Ollnger.  and  George 
Henry  Ollnger.  individually; 

S.  156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Masayoshl 
Onaka; 

S.  157.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Chiyo  Shitani- 
shl;  and 

S.  158.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ryo  H. 
Yokoyama;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri) : 
S.  159.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  temporaiy 
transfer  to  a  single  district  for  coordinated 
or  consolidated  pretrial  proceedings  of  civil 
actions  pending  in  different  districts  which 
Involve  one  or  more  common  questions  of 
fact,  and  for  other  pvu-poses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS : 
S.  160.  A   bill   for   the   reUef   of   Jose  B. 
Cuervo; 

S.  161.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Robert  W.  Stewart,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force; 

S.  162.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  Raul 
C.  Soler  y  Rodriguez,  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Gladls 
B.  Pumarlega  de  Soler; 

S.  163.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CWO  Charles 
M.  Blckart,  U.S.  Marine  Corps   (retired); 

S.  164.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar  A 
Mena; 

S.  165.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
Baez  Hernandez; 


S.  166.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Agnes  C. 

S.  167.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Anselmo 
S  Alvarez-Gomez; 

'  s.  168.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Jordan 
Ferrando;  _. 

S  169.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Roberto 
E.  Parajon  and  Maria  C.  Florin  Parajon,  his 

^8^170.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Pablo  A. 

3.171.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Timothy 
Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet  Shea; 

S.  172.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Daisy 
G.Merrltt;  ^     ,    .    ^ 

S.  173.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis  G. 
Dediot:  „^ 

S.  174.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Gonzalez; 

S.  175.    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sherif 

Shafey;  and  ^  ^,.  ^ 

S.  176.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  U.S.  Court  of  Labor-Management 
Relations  which  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over 
labor  disputes  which  result  in  work  stop- 
pages that  adversely  affect  the  public  in- 
terest of  the  Nation  to  a  substantial  degree; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  restore  to  Individuals 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  the  right  to 
deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical  care, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  exemption  for 
a  dependent  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
65  and  whose  gross  income  is  more  than 
$600  but  less  than  $1,200;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathers  when 
he  introduced  the  last  two  above-mentioned 
bUls,  which  appear  under  separate  head- 
ings). 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  179.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zarko  Vu- 
clnlch,  and  wife,  Alexandra  Vucinich;   and 
S.  180.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Wing  Yuen 
Wong,  also  known  as  Wing  Yuen  Gee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct  expenses  paid  by  him  for  medical 
care  of  a  relative  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  60: 

S.  182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  exemption  for 
a  dependent  who  has  attained  the  age  of  65 

I—  and  whose  adjusted  gross  income  is  less 
than  $600; 
S.  183.  A  bin  to  amend  section  214  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  any 
taxpayer  who  pays  expenses  for  the  care  of 
a  dependent  who  has  attained  age  60  in  order 
to  enable  the  taxpayer  to  be  galnfxUly  em- 
ployed to  have  the  benefit  of  the  deduction 
allowed  by  such  section; 

S.  184.  A  bill  to  amend  section  214  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  increase 
the  amount  of  income  which  may  be  received 
by  a  married  couple  who  have  a  disabled  de- 
pendent who  has  attained  the  age  of  60  with- 
out losing  the  benefit  of  the  deduction  al- 
lowed by  such  section; 

S.  185.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  individ- 
uals entitled  to  monthly  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder  to  waive  their  entitlement  to  all 
or  any  part  of  such  benefits; 

S.  186.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
Increase  in  the  benefits  payable  thereunder, 
to  Increase  the  annual  amount  individuals 
may  earn  without  suffering  deductions  from 
such  benefits,  to  permit  certain  retirement 
credits  of  Federal  employees  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  social  security,  and  otherwise  to 
Improve  the  social  security  system;  and 

S.  187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion and  installation  of  facilities  to  abate 


water  and  air  pollution  by  aUowing  a  tax 
credit  for  certain  expenditures  incurred  in 
constructing  and  installing  such  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Plnance. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al.- 
LOTT,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  CorroN,  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen,   Mr.   DoMiNicK,   Mr.   Eastland, 

Mr.     FONG,     Mr.     HICKENLOOPER,     Mr. 

Holland,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Ktjchel,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.   SMATHERS,   Mr.   Sparkman,  Mr. 
THrRMONO,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Ttdincs, 
and  Mr.  Yottng  of  North  Dakota) : 
S.  188.  A  bin  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  189.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juliano  Bar- 
boza  Amado  and  Manuel  Socorro  Barboza 
Amado; 

S.  190.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Mary 
MaseUi  Panunzlo; 

S.  191.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Eileen  IrU 
Punnett;  and 

S.  192.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  lolanda  Izzo; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  193.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial  Security  Act  to  provide  that  benefits  pay- 
able thereunder  shall  be  periodically  In- 
creased or  decreased  so  as  to  correspond  to 
Increases  or  decreases  In  the  cost-of-living; 
and 

S.  194.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  the  annual 
amount  that  individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  In  the 
monthly  benefits  payable  to  them  thereun- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Gruenino, 
Mr.   Hart,   Mr.   Inoute,   Mr.   jAvrrs, 
Mr.  BlENNEDY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Long 
of    Missouri,    Mr.    McCarthy,    Mr. 
Nelson,   Mr.   Yarborough,   and   Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) : 
S.  195.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  council  to  be  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wh-liams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,   Mr.   Clark,  Mr.  Gruenino, 
Mr.   Hart,   Mr.   Inottye,   Mr.   Javits, 
Mr.  Kennibt  of  New  York,  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, and  Mr.  Yottng  of  Ohio) : 
S.  196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion   of    ho\ising    facilities    for    agricultural 
workers  by  permitting  the  amortization  over 
a  60-month  period  of  the  cost,  or  a  portion 
of  the  cost,  of  constructing  such  housing 
facilities;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.   Clark,  Mr.   Grijenino, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  jAvns, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri.  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  Mr. 
YoTTNO  of  Ohio) : 
S.  197.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Fair    Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938   to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  In  agriculture,  and  for  other  ptu-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Grttening, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.   Inottye,  Mr.   Javtts, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) : 
S.  198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  6, 
1933,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  improved. 


voluntary  methods  of  recruiting,  training, 
transporting,  and  dUtributlng  agricultural 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Prouty)  : 
S.  199.  A  bin  to  create  the  Freedom  Com- 
mission and  the  Freedom  Academy,  to  con- 
duct research  to  develop  an  integrated  body 
of  operational  knowledge  in  the  political, 
psychological,  economic,  teclinologlcal,  and 
organizational  areas  to  increase  the  nonmili- 
tary  capabilities  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  in  the  global  struggle  between 
freedom  and  communism,  to  educate  and 
train  Government  personnel  tmd  private  cit- 
izens to  understand  and  implement  this 
body  of  knowledge,  and  also  to  provide  edu- 
cation and  training  for  foreign  students  in 
these  areas  of  knowledge  under  appropriate 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
S.  200.  A  bill  to  give  farmers  an  additional 
month  In  which  to  meet  the  requirement  of 
filing  a  declaration  of  estimated  tax  by  filing 
an  income  tax  return  for  the  taxable  year 
for  which  the  declaration  Is  required:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGovern)  : 
S.  201.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain  lands 
shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe  in  South  Dakota; 

S.  202.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  lands 
shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Crow  Creek 
Sioux  Tribe  In  South  Dakota;  and 

S.  203.  A  bin  to  amend  section  13(b)  of 
the  act  of  October  3,  1962  (76  Stat.  698,  704). 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  204.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Yoshito  Ota;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.J.  Res.  1.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
In  public  buildings;  to  the  Conomlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  YouNo  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Javits) : 
S.J.  Res.  2.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SMATHERS: 
S.J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  nomination  and  election  of  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
to  succession  to  the  office  of  President  in  the 
event  of  the  death  or  inabiUty  of  the  Presi- 
dent; to  the  CoDomittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Skatbers  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself,  and 
Senators  Allott.  Dieksen,  Hast, 
Hill,  Javits.  Kuchel,  and  Smatb- 


ERS)  : 

S.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  President  to  proclaim  "National  CARIH 
Asthma  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Domintck  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (lor 
Mmself.  and  Senators  Clabk. 
Ghtjeniko,  Hart.  Javits.  Kknotdy  of 
New  York.  McCarthy,  and  Yootto  of 

Oblo) : 
8  J  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  residence  and 
physical  presence  requirements  for  voting 
In  presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal  elec- 
tions and  for  voting  In  elections  for  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives- to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Aiken,  and  Mr.  Morse)  : 
SJ  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  nomination  of 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  for  election  of  such  candidates  by  pop- 
ular vote;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
8  J  Res.  7.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


exceed  $60,000,  to  b«  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 


RESOLUTIONS 

AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXIl 

RELATURE 

Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morton)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
6)  to  amend  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  over 
under  the  rule,  as  follows: 

S.  &ES.  6 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
AMiaroMENT  OP  SECTION   132   6p 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZA- 
TION ACT  OP  1946 
Mrs.  SMITH  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  1). 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Con.  Rzs.  1 
Resolved   by   the  Senate    (the  House   of 
Bepreaentativea   concurring).   That   section 
132  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  1»  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S»c  132  (a)  Elective  with  the  first  ses- 
sion of*  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  In  each  even- 
numbered  year  m  which  the  two  Housm 
have  not  adjourned  sine  die  by  August  15, 
they  BhaU  stand  adjourned  on  that  date,  or 
on  the  next  preceding  day  of  session,  until 
12  o'clock  meridian  on  November  15  In  that 
year,  or  the  foUowlng  Monday  If  November 
16  faUs  on  Saturday  or  Sunday:  and  In  each 
odd-numbered  year  In  which  the  two 
HouMs  have  not  adjourned  sine  die  by  Au- 
(tuBt  1.  they  shall  stand  adjourned  on  «iat 
date,  or  on  the  next  preceding  day  of  session. 
tmtU  12  o'clock  meridian  on  NovMnber  l  in 
that  year,  or  the  following  Monday  If  No- 
vember 1  falls  on  Saturday  or  Sunday. 

"(b)  The  consent  of  the  respective  Houses 
Is  hereby  given  to  an  adjournment  of  the 
other  t<x  the  period  specified  in  subsection 
(a)."  


CONTINUATION  OF  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Metcaif,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Cask,  and  Mr.  Boggs)  submitted  the 
following  concxirrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  2) .  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
8.  Con.  Rks.  2 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Joint 
Ctommlttee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, established  by  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 2,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  agreed  to 
March  11,  1965,  la  hereby  continued  through 
June  30.  1967.  ^      ^ 

Sec.  2.  The  Joint  Committee  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  expenditures  from  Febru- 
ary 1,  1967.  through  June  30,  1967,  not  to 


Resolved,  That  rul«  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"1.  When  a  question  Is  pending,  no  mo- 
tion shall  be  received  but — 
"To  adjourn. 

"To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when 
the   Senate   adjourn  It   shall   be  to   a  day 
certain. 
"To  take  a  recess. 

"To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

"To  lay  on  the  table. 
"To  postpone  Indefinitely. 
"To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 
"To  commit. 
"To  amend. 
Which  several  motions  shall  have  precedence 
as  they  stand  arranged;  and  the  motions  re- 
lating to  adjournment,  to  take  a  recess,  to 
proceed  to   the  consideration  of  executive 
business,  to  lay  on  tfce  table,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
rule  III  or  rule  VI  Or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by 
sixteen  Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  de- 
bate upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the 
unfinished  buslnesi.  Is  presented  to  the 
Senate,  the  Presiding  Officer  shaU  at  once 
state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one  hour 
after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  following  cal- 
endar day  but  one,  he  shall  lay  the  motion 
before  the  Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secre- 
tary call  the  roll,  »nd  upon  the  ascertain- 
ment that  a  quorum  Is  present,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  shall,  without  debate,  submit  to 
the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the 
question: 

"  'Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  de- 
bate shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting,  then  said  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unflnlshed  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  buJtness  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  In  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  \uifinlshed  business, 
the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affect- 
ing the  same,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of  each 
Senator  who  speaSs.  Except  by  unanimous 
consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  In  order 
after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close, 
unless  the  same  has  been  presented  and  read 
prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory  motion,  or 
dilatory  amendment,  or  amendment  not  ger- 
mane shaU  be  In  order.  Points  of  order. 
Including  questions  of  relevancy,  and  ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"3.  The  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
rule  vni  (prohibiting  debate  on  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
motion  to  proceefl  to  the  consideration  of 
any  motion,  resolution,  or  proposal  to  change 
any  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII  OP 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hat- 
FIELD,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Mondale,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Morse)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
7),  which  was  ordered  to  lie  over  imder 
the  rule,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  7 
Resolved,  that  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  3  as  follows: 

"3.  If  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  at 
once  state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one 
hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  twen- 
tieth calendar  day  thereafter  (exclusive  of 
Sundays,  legal  holidays,  and  nonsesslon 
days)  he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the 
Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the 
roll,  and,  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a 
quorum  Is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall, 
without  further  debate,  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the  question: 

"  'Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shaU  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided 
In  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn,  then  said 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
shall  be  the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  business  until  disposed 
of. 

"Thereafter,  debate  upon  the  measiire,  mo- 
tion,  or  other   matter  i)endlng  before  the 
Senate,    or    the    unfinished    business,    the 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  with  re- 
spect thereto,  shall  be  limited  In  all  to  not 
more   than   one   hundred   hours,   of   which 
fifty  hours  will  be  controlled  by  the  majority 
leader,  and  fifty  hours  will  be  controlled  by 
the    minority    leader.      The    majority    and 
minority  leaders  will  divide  eqvially  the  time 
allocated  among  those  Senators  favoring  and 
those  Senators  opposing  the  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  the  unfinished  business,  the  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  the  motions  affecting  the 
same:  Provided,  however.  That  any  Senator 
so  requesting  shall  be  allocated  a  minimum 
total  of  one  hour.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time.    The 
above  provisions  for  time  In  this  paragraph 
are  mlnlmiun  guarantees  and  the  motion  to 
bring  the  debate  to  a  close  may  specify  addi- 
tional time  for  debate.   Except  by  unanlmouB 
consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  In  order 
after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close, 
unless  the  same  haa  been  presented  and  read 
prior  to  that  time.    No  dilatory  motion,  or 
dilatory  amendment,  or  amendment  not  ger- 
mane shall  be  In  order.    Points  of  order  In- 
cluding questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeal* 
from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
shall  be  decided  vrtthout  debate. 

"Resolved,  further,  That  section  3  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  be  redesig- 
nated as  section  4." 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  8 
Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Bules  of  the  Senate   (relating  to  standing 
committees)  la  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
13  in  paragraph  (h)  of  section  (1); 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  in  paragraph  (1),  section  (1);  and 

(3)  Inserting  In  section  (1)  after  para- 
graph (p)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Veterans' measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Poroes. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 

"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences;  and  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs".  

Sec.  3.  Section  6(a)  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to 
the  designation  of  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations).  Is  amended 
hy  adding  at  the  end  of  the  tabulation  con- 
tained therein  the  following  new  Item: 

"(Jommlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs — ^For  the 
Veterans'  Administration." 
Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  as  promptiy  as  feasible  after  Its 
appointment  and  organization  confer  with 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  disposition 
should  be  made  of  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  theretofore  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  during  the  Eighty -eighth 
Congress  which  are  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when 
he  submitted  the  above  resolution,  which 
appear  imder  a  separate  heading.) 


tlons  upon  the  exhibition  of  certain  motion 
pictures  to  minors,  and  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practical  date  but  not  later 
than  January  31,  1968,  the  result  of  such 
studies  and  surveys.  No  proposed  legislation 
shall  be  referred  to  such  committee  and  such 
committee  shall  not  have  the  power  to  report 
by  bill  or  otherwise  have  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  Said  conunlttee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  Bit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  docimients,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  prociu'e  such 
printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures, not  to  exceed  $25,000  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  constitute  a  quoriun  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  except  that  a  lesser  number,  to 
be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  Is  authorized  ( 1 )  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable;  (2)  to 
employ  upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  consultants : 
Provided,  That  the  minority  Is  authorized  to 
select  one  person  for  appointment  and  the 
person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his 
compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shaU  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,200 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  serv- 
ices. Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of 
any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government. 


CREATION  OP  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware)  submitted  the 
foUowlng  resolution  (S.  Res.  8)   which 


CREATION  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  FILM 
CLASSIFICATION 

Mrs.  SMITH  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  9) .  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
S.  Res.  9 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
special  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Film  Classification  and  to  consist 
of  five  Senators  appointed  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  whom  not  more  than  three  shall  be 
members  of  the  majority  party. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  duty  of  such  committee 
to  study  and  survey  by  means  of  research 
and  investigation  all  of  the  problems  of  film 
classifications  as  they  have  appeared  or  may 
appear  both  In  this  country  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  obtain  all  of 
the  facts  possible  In  relation  thereto  which 
would  not  only  be  of  public  Interest  but 
Which  would  aid  the  Congress  In  enacting 
remedial  legislation   contemplating   llmlta- 


DEATH  OF  HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 
OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  10)  relative  to  the  death  of 
the  late  John  E.  Fogarty,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Pastors 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Pell),  which  ap- 
pears under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT     OP     RULE     XXV     of 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  11)  to  amend  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


MAJORITY  PARTY'S  MEMBERSHIP 
ON  STANDING  COMMITTEES  AND 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  12)  relating  to  the  major- 
ity party's  membership  on  the  standing 
committees  and  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  Senate  for  the 
90th  Congress,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXV  OP 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SEN- 
ATE RELATING  TO  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, and  Mr.  Morse)  submitted  a  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  13)  to  amend  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate relating  to  standing  committees, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Cannon, 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL 
FIREARMS  ACT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  several  other  Sena- 
tors, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act.  This  bill  would  normally  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
but  having  cleared  the  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nxtson],  I  request  that  it  be  referred  first 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.    Does  that  mean  that 
when  it  is  reported  back  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  it  will  be  re- 
ferred,   then,    to    the    Committee    on 
Commerce  for  further  consideration? 
Mr.  DODD.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  CANNON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  ob- 
jection?   The  Chair  hearing  none,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  table 
for  5  days,  so  that  other  Senators  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  cosponsor  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
virill  be  received  and  referred,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, and,  without  objection,  the  biU  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred, by  unanimous  consent,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  there- 
after to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  DODD.  In  18  of  the  last  19  years, 
the  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  has  In- 
creased. In  that  same  period,  the  rate  of 
armed  crimes  has  likewise  soared. 

The  most  recent  report  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  covering  the  first 
9  months  of  1966,  indicates  that  59  per- 
cent of  willful  killings  were  committed 
with  a  gun.  This  is  the  highest  percent- 
age ever  recorded. 

The  FBI  summary  also  points  out  that 
serious  assaults  with  a  gun  were  up  in 
each  region  of  the  United  States. 

And,  armed  robbery  increased  over  12 
percent  above  last  year's  crimes. 
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Mr.  President,  in  this  new  session,  in 
this  new  year,  let  us  eradicate,  or  at 
least  limit  as  much  as  possible,  the  cancer 
of  crime  by  gun,  that  has  ravaged  our 
society  at  the  rate  of  85,000  felonies  a 
year. 

Passage  of  a  bill  such  as  the  one  I 
present  here  would  appear  a  simple  act 
of  legislation  by  a  Congress  confronted 
with  a  fact  of  a  mounting  toll  of  human 
lives.  Fifteen  murders  each  day,  the  in- 
creasingly frequent  occurrence  of  mass 
killings,  and  the  soaring  incidence  of 
armed  robbery— all  argue  irresistibly  for 
the  swift  passage  of  some  controls. 

But  we  are  asked  whether  Federal  con- 
trol will  wipe  out  this  scourge. 

And  whether  those  engaged  in  crime 
will  not  manage  to  obtain  a  gim  in  spite 

of  the  law. .  .     ^.  . 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  that 
we  can  at  least  make  it  more  difBcult  for 
people  to  commit  crimes  by  gun,  and  we 
can  try  ultimately  to  wipe  out  crimes  by 

guns. 

Last  night  we  heard  President  Johnson 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  call 
for  "strict  control  on  the  sale  of  fire- 
aiins." 

We  must  begin  now.  We  can  no 
longer  permit  ourselves  the  luxury  of 
doing  nothing. 

And  during  long  years,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  done  nothing  to  reduce  the 
growth  of  this  senseless  and  destructive 
bUght. 

In  spite  of  6  years  of  meticulous  inves- 
tigation into  the  sale  across  State  borders 
of  mail  order  firearms,  in  spite  of  per- 
sonal and  national  loss  of  loved  ones,  in 
spite  of  all  good  reason,  Congress  has 
faUed  to  act  on  the  legislation  dealing 
with  firearms. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce will,  in  brief,  do  these  things: 

Prohibit  the  interstate  commercial  sale 
of  handguns  by  federally  licensed  deal- 
ers to  nonlicensees. 

Regiilate  the  interstate  sale  of  sport- 
ing rifles  and  shotgxms  through  an 
afBdavlt  provision. 

Prohibit  the  sale  of  handgtms  by  fed- 
erally licensed  dealers  to  persons  under 
21  years  of  age  and  prohibit  the  sale  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  to  persons  under  18 
years  of  age. 

Prohibit  the  sale  of  federally  licensed 
dealers  of  all  firearms  other  than  rifles 
and  shotgims  to  nonresidents  of  the  li- 
censee's State  of  business. 

Prohibit  the  sale  of  any  firearm  by  a 
federally  licensed  dealer  In  violation  of 
State  and  local  law  at  the  place  of  sale. 
Require  that  Federal  firearms  dealers 
be  licensed  at  a  rate  of  $25  initially  with 
a  $10  annual  renewal  fee. 

Set  up  standards  in  order  to  obtain  a 
Federal  license  to  manufacture,  import, 
or  deal  In  firearms. 

Require  that  Federal  licensees  ascer- 
tain the  identity  and  age  of  purchasers 
of  firearms. 

Limit  the  importation  of  military  sur- 
plus firearms  and  certain  foreign  made 
firearms. 

In  spite  of  what  the  bill's  opponents 
say,  nothing  In  this  bill  prohibits  or  pre- 
vents Intimate  sportsmen  from  pur- 
chasing, transporting,  and  using  sport- 
ing weapons.  A  slight  inconvenience,  at 
worst,  will  be  no  hardship  to  those  re- 


sponsible hunters  and  gun  club  enthu- 
siasts who  are  deeply  concerned  for  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  concliosion  of  my  remarks. 

The  basis  of  this  bill  is  established  fact. 
And  the  fact  is  that  in  those  States  with 
intelligent  gun  controls,  murder  by  gun 
is  much  less  frequent  than  in  those  States 
with  no  controls  or  with  ineffective  con- 
trols. 

In  several  States  with  effective  gun 
controls,  these  are  the  gun  murder  rates 
for  the  last  4  years: 

In  Pennsylvania,  43  percent  of  murders 
were  by  guns;  in  New  Jersey,  39  percent; 
and  in  New  York,  with  the  Nation's  most 
stringent  law,  a  relatively  low  32  percent 
of  all  murders  were  by  gun. 

Each  of  these  States'  totals  are  signif- 
icantly below  the  national  average  of  59 
percent. 

In  States  with  little  or  no  firearm  con- 
trol legislation  these  are  the  figures: 

In  Louisiana,  62  percent  of  murders 
were  committed  with  guns;  in  New  Mex- 
ico, 64  percent;  in  Arizona,  66  percent;  in 
Montana,  68  percent;  in  Texas,  69  per- 
cent; and  in  Nebraska.  70  percent. 

The  fact  on  which  this  bill  is  based  is 
that  gim  laws,  as  a  deterrent  to  the  mis- 
use of  firearms,  do  work. 

Support  for  this  bill  comes  from  our 
law  enforcement  ofBcers,  from  intelligent 
and  well-informed"  sportsmen,  and  from 
responsible  reporters  and  editors  who  ac- 
cept their  responsibility  to  speak  out  to 
move  citizens  and  legislators  to  action. 

All  a  person  must  do  to  buy  a  gun,  no 
matter  what  his  ability  or  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility, is  to  fill  out  a  magazine 
coupon  with  a  name  and  address  and  to 
mail  it  with  the  cost  of  the  firearms. 

It  is  so  simple  children  can  do  it.  And 
they  do  it.  Or  madmen.  And  they  do 
it.  Or  hysterical  housewives.  And  they 
do  it.  Or  hardened  criminals.  And 
they  do  it.  ^  ,.    .^ 

After  nearly  3  years'  research  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  I  introduced  in 
August  1963  a  bill  to  curtail  the  inter- 
state traflac  in  mall  order  firearms.  That 
bill  died  in  committee  in  the  Senate  on 
August  11,  1964. 

I  reintroduced  the  measure  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1965,  and  on  February  18, 1  intro- 
duced another  bill  to  halt  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  foreign- 
made  and  military  surplus  firearms. 
These  bills  died  in  the  committee  to 
which  they  were  referred. 

On  March  22,  1865, 1  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  major  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  which  was  part  of  the 
administration's  effort  to  combat  crime 
and  delinquency.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee failed  to  report  out  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  for  6  costly  years,  the 
study  of  firearms  in  the  total  picture  of 
crime  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  de- 
linquency of  children  has  been  detailed 
and  refined. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced,  ex- 
plained, discussed,  revised,  defended,  ra- 
tionalized, and  each  time,  defeated  by 
Inaction. 

In  the  3  Mj  years  during  which  Congress 
did  nothing  to  prevent  wanton  killing 
with  firearms,  iKarly  20,000  Americans 


were  murdered  by  guns — rlfies  and  shot- 
guns, sis  well  as  handguns. 

Just  since  adjournment  of  the  last 
Congress,  these  tragedies  occurred  in 
our  hometowns: 

A  youth,  armed  with  a  shotgun,  held 
an  elderly  couple  as  hostages  after  slay- 
ing  a  State  trooper  in  Greensburg,  Ind. 

A  New  York  Times  headline  on  Decem- 
ber 12  announced: 


Man  Who  Killed  2  in  Park  Bought  the 
Rifle  Only  an  Hour  Earlier  on  42nd  St. 

And,  in  New  Jersey,  a  15-year-old  boy 
was  arrested  in  the  shooting  of  a  teen- 
age athlete.  This  time  the  rifle  was  a 
mail  order  product. 

In  similar  incidents  since  we  last  met, 
rifles  and  shotgims  were  specifically 
identified  as  the  death  weapons  in  over 
half  the  stories  in  my  files. 

Children,  known  criminals,  and  men- 
tally unbalanced  individuals  were  in- 
volved as  the  possessors  and  users  of  guns 
in  at  least  60  percent  of  the  same  cases. 
On  Christmas  Day  alone,  nine  Ohio 
residents  were  victims  of  fatal  shootings, 
each  in  separate  incidents:  three,  at  holi- 
day parties;  two,  in  arguments  between  a 
father  and  son,  and  between  motorists 
whose  cars  nearly  collided.  A  domestic 
quarrel  ended  in  the  shooting  of  a  Dayton 
woman;  a  Middletown  man  was  shot  and 
killed  in  an  apparent  struggle  with  a 
woman  over  a  gun. 

All  these,  Mr.  President,  in  just  one 
State,  on  the  day  of  good  will  toward 
men. 

My  point  is  that  some  controls  must  be 
enacted.  As  legislators  we  hold  the  re- 
sponsibility for  ending  this  carnage.  We 
can  prevent  children,  and  others  unable 
to  use  guns  properly  from  obtaining  fire- 
arms which  may  be  safe  when  used  in 
adult  fashion  for  sport,  but  which  are 
deadly  in  immature,  incompetent,  insane, 
or  criminal  hands. 

Now,  let  us  examine  more  closely  the 
opposition  to  this  kind  of  legislation.  In 
all  the  arguments  against  this  legislation, 
I  perceive  only  a  topsy-turvy  rationale 
and  meaningless  slogans. 

The  gun  lobby  insists  that  guns  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  American  heritage 
that  must  be  preserved. 

Careful  study  of  our  history  reveals 
that  blazing  guns  were  not  the  measure 
of  a  man's  virility  and  prosperity.  The 
supposed  sharpshooters  are  more  the  re- 
sult of  a  video-taped  imagination  than  of 
our  forebears'  way  of  life. 

Today,  mature  individuals  are  char- 
acterized by  their  calm  restraint  and 
ability  to  bargain  together.  Only  the 
insecure  depend  on  the  supposed  "equal- 
izer" to  make  them  whole  men. 

Instriunents  of  our  real  heritage— the 
spirming  wheel,  the  covered  wagon,  the 
Wright  brothers'  plane— are  preserved  in 
museums  and  no  longer  used. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  pro- 
claims that  the  second  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  supports  the  right  to 
bear  arms. 

I  remind  all  conscientious  citizens  that 
the  second  amendment  pertains  only  to 
the  right  of  States  to  maintain  a  miUtla. 
This  right  resides  in  the  States  which 
exercise  this  prerogative  by  maintaining 
National  Guard  units  within  their 
borders. 


In  several  cases,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  firmly  dismissed  the  notion  that  the 
second  amendment  applies  to  the  uncon- 
trolled ownership  and  use  of  firearms  by 
Individuals.  ,    ,^ 

I  point  out,  further,  that  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Stephen  Alles,  testi- 
fied that  armed  civilians  are  not  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  our  borders' 
safety,  and  that  they  are  not  a  part  of 
any  defense  plan  for  this  Nation. 

The  pseudologlcal  and  pseudolegal  as- 
pects of  an  armed  populace  are  further 
relegated  to  the  realm  of  legend  by  other 
decisions  of  the  High  Court  in  its  con- 
clusive declarations  that  no  Individual 
right  of  the  citizeruTT  is  absolute. 

Our  opponents  cry  out  that  the  right 
to  bear  arms  is  infringed. 

I  say  that  the  right  of  citizens  to  life 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  infringed 
permanently  if  another  destroys  that  Uf e 
in  an  easy  split-second  decision  to  press  a 

trigger. 

All  other  members  of  the  animal  spe- 
cies are  guaranteed  this  right  to  health 
and  lawful  existence  by  the  diUgence  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals.  ^    „ 

Surely,  we  need  not  form  a  similar 
organization  to  prevent  the  murder  and 
mutilation  of  hmnan  beings. 

We  must  decide,  however,  whether  we 
are  to  be  responsive  to  that  shrill  choir 
of  gun  lobbyists,  or  whether  we  shall  re- 
spond to  the  70  percent  of  the  American 
public  who  support  gun  control  legis- 
lation. „  X    ,       i 

We  must  choose  between  listening  to 
this  misguided  chorus,  or  to  the  famiUes 
of  17,000  Americans  who  die  each  year 
by  guns;  to  the  Nation  whose  loss  they 
were;  and  to  the  towns  and  States  whose 

hope  they  were.  .  ^    ^i. 

Clearly.  our  first  concern  must  be  the 
welfare  of  our  men,  women,  and  children. 

With  5,600  gim  murder  victims  a  year 
at  stake,  we  cannot  cater  to  the  special 
interests  of  a  willful  minority.  We  must 
not  be  infiuenced  by  the  exaggeration, 
misrepresentation,  and  emotionalism  of 
this  lobby. 

We  must  see  things  as  they  are.  We 
must  judge  our  role  with  Impartiality. 
As  Members  of  Congress  we  must  exer- 
cise our  primary  responsibility.  This 
Federal  law  must  set  an  -example  for  the 
entire  country. 

Our  opponents  object  to  placing  re- 
strictions on  law-abiding  citizens.  This 
does  not  make  good  sense. 

A  society  with  no  restrictions  on  any- 
one is  anarchy,  not  democracy.  We  op- 
erate every  day  with  restrictions  on 
law-abiding  individuals.  We  stop  for 
traffic  lights.  We  drive  on  orUy  one  side 
of  the  street.    We  observe  speed  limits. 

Freedom  from  law  benefits  only  those 
without  concern  for  the  rights  of  others. 

This  bill  is  carefully  thought  out  and 
prepared.  Without  haste  or  sentimental 
lyrsteria,  it  has  been  subjected  to  ra- 
tional scrutiny. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  demon- 
strated by  the  rising  armed  crime  rates, 
by  the  hordes  of  injured  and  killed  each 
year  by  accident,  by  design,  or  by  un- 
leashed passion. 

The  existing  laws  are  antiquated. 
Passed  in  1934  and  1938,  these  acts  re- 
main virtually  unchanged. 


In  the  days  of  profession«d  gangsters' 
mobs.  Congress  enacted  the  National 
Firearms  Act  and  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  to  restrict  the  possession  of  arms  by 
felons.  So  now,  we  must  recognize  the 
public's  interest  in  stennmtng  the  torrent 
of  firearms  to  immature,  incompetent, 
insane,  and  criminal  individuals. 

Let  us  acknowledge  the  changed 
atmosphere  from  colonial  days,  through 
the  settlement  of  the  frontier,  past  the 
ruthless  slaughter  of  the  twenties,  to  this 
time  and  these  days.  .^.„^ 

Let  us  fulfill  the  Federal  responsibility 
by  enacting  this  amendment  to  halt  the 
mass  dumping  of  foreign  weapons  and 
to  shut  off  the  interstate  mail-order  sale 
of  firearms  to  individuals. 

We  must  help  States  to  enact  and  to 
enforce  local  regulations  to  assure  every 
citizen's  right  to  a  peaceful  and  happy 
existence.  This  right  to  life  and  good 
health  preempts  any  Imaginary  right 
of  individuals  to  buy  and  use  firearms 
indiscriminately. 

Only  after  Congress  does  its  part  can 
we  ask  every  commimlty  in  this  land  to 
impose  strict  requirements  on  the  local 

level. 

No  slick  cliche  can  repair  the  indelible 
scar  in  a  parent  whose  son  has  been 
killed  by  a  gun.  or  whose  child  has  killed 
another  human  being. 

No  longer  can  we  afford  the  price  of 
50  gun-deaths  a  day  for  our  inaction. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
this  Senate  to  recognize  the  high  pri- 
ority of  this  legislation  and  to  move  with 
a  sense  of  urgency  to  pass  this  bill. 

And  Mr.  President,  I  have  some  addi- 
tional material  here  that  may  be  of  help 
to  my  colleagues  as  they  consider  this 
legislation. 

The  first  portion  Is  a  small,  but  rep- 
resentative, sampling  of  the  editorial 
opinion  of  the  American  press  on  the 
need  for  more  effective  Federal  gxm 
controls. 

The  second  portion  Includes  recent 
pubUshed  polls  refiectlng  the  public's 
view  on  the  existing  firearms  traffic  to 
criminals,  addicts,  and  others  who  should 
not  have  guns. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
terial to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Merlden  (Conn.)  Record, 
Sept.  2, 1966] 
Oet  Behind  the  Gttn  Bill 
The  reluctance  of  the  Ciongress  to  pass  a 
law  moderately  reetrlctlng  the  present  Indis- 
criminate sale  of  rifles  and  hand  guns  passes 
understanding. 

The  only  explanation  Is  that  the  opponents 
of  the  bUl,  the  strong  gun  lobby  led  by  the 
American  Rifle  Association,  have  so  buUled 
or  baffled  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
that  these  gentlemen  have  lost  touch  with 
the  people  and  have  even  taken  leave  of  their 
own  good  sense. 

Senator  Dodd  has  a  bill  pending  which 
would  ban  the  Interstate  sale  of  mall  order 
hand  guns  and  would  require  an  affidavit  for 
the  sale  of  mall  order  rifles.  The  bill  would 
set  the  mlnlmiim  age  for  purchase  of  a  rifle 
at  18  and  for  a  hand  gun  at  21;  It  would  also 
prohibit  the  Importation  of  cheap  hand  guns 
and  non-sporting  mlUtary  surplus  riqes. 
Such  a  rifle  was  used  to  kill  President  Ken- 
nedy. 


The  gim  lobby  mlsrepresenta  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  It  contends  that  sportsmen 
would  be  unable  to  buy  sporting  rlflee;  It  pur- 
veys a  distorted  mterpretatlon  of  that  section 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  which  treat*  of  the 
right  of  the  citizenry  to  keep  and  bear  anna. 
True,  guns  are  part  of  the  American  tradi- 
tion. Reliance  upon  flrearms  was  necewary 
In  a  wUd  country  which  had  to  be  wrested 
from  wild  beasts,  wild  Indians,  and  wUd  out- 
laws. But  times  change,  and  bo  do  condi- 
tions; today  guns  are  not  used  for  the  pro- 
tection of  society,  but  for  Its  extermination. 
Rifles  and  revolvers  in  criminal  hands  are  re- 
sponsible for  thousands  of  kllUngs;  In  the 
hands  of  lunatics,  they  are  responsible  for 
other  thousands;  witness  the  recent  tragedy 
m  the  Texas  university  tower.  And  even  in 
the  hands  of  the  careless,  firearms  account 
for  the  maiming  and  the  klUlng  of  thou- 
sands. 

Senator  Dodd's  WU  deserves  to  pass.  It  Is  a 
reasonable  bill  which  sets  up  minimum  re- 
strictions. It  wlU  not  stop  the  evil  of  guns 
entirely,  but  it  will  make  It  more  difficult  for 
criminals,  for  the  Insane,  for  the  adolescents, 
and  for  the  Irresponsible  to  get  guns. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts 
has  Joined  the  forces  In  support  of  the  Dodd 
bin.  Now  what  Is  needed  Is  the  widespread 
expression  of  support  from  the  people.  Up  to 
now,  those  In  favor  of  the  bill  have  kept 
mum,  whUe  the  gun  lobby  has  flooded  Con- 
gress with  letters  opposing  the  legislation. 
Public  safety  and  the  safety  of  famlUes  and 
Individuals  alike  demand  that  reasonable  re- 
strictions be  placed  on  firearms.  The  Dodd 
bill  provides  such  restrictions.  Write  not 
just  your  Senators — for  both  Connecticut 
Senators  are  for  the  blU  anyway— but  write 
other  Senators  and  Representatives  calling 
for  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 


[Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 
Sept.  7, 1966) 

DOWK    THE    DRAIK 

If  the  legislative  forecasting  machinery  la 
functioning  correctly,  millions  of  Americana 
are  going  to  be  keenly  disappointed  by  con- 
gressional procrastination. 

Observers  foresee  "scads  of  second-string 
bUls  about  to  meet  a  quiet  death." 

Included  In  this  category  are  the  gun  con- 
trol measurea,  all  highly  controveralal;  the 
patent  and  copyright  revision  proposals,  hoe- 
pltal  modernization,  election  campaign  re- 
forms, stlffer  drug  regulation,  and  judicial 
review  of  federal  aid  to  education. 

Some  of  these  bills,  such  as  drug  control 
and  firearms  regulation,  as  well  as  election 
campaign  reform  proposals,  are  among  the 
oldtlmers  still  unable  to  clear  the  road  blocks 
between  Introduction  and  passage. 

This  Congress,  despite  Its  accomplish- 
ments, furnlshea  In  some  respects  a  carbon 
copy  of  too  many  of  Its  predeceaaors.  Much 
of  the  proposed  legislation  covering  matters 
closely  Identified  with  our  dally  lives  Is  either 
lobbied  to  death  or  is  side-tracked  because 
of  personal  political  considerations. 

It  Is  especially  discouraging  that  on  at  least 
two  Items,  guns  and  drugs,  Congress  appar- 
ently Is  not  going  to  find  acceptable  means 
for  more  stringent  control. 

The  drug  traffic  Is  skyrocketing,  and  vlcloua 
crimes  Involving  the  use  of  firearms  are 
mounting  steadily.  Congress  has  mountains 
of  evidence  of  every  description  bearing  on 
both  grim  trends,  yet  the  laws  we  need  to 
effectively  curb  drug  dangers  and  excesses  are 
stlU  to  be  passed. 

[From  the  Westerly  (R.I.)  Sun,  Sept.  9,  1966] 
Gtjn  Law  PEEsstmES 
Americans  would  do  weU  to  ask  themselves 
this  question:  In  the  matter  of  federal  gun 
control  legislation.  Is  Congress  letting  the 
tall  wag  the  dog?  In  public  opinion  poUs 
taken  In  1964  and  1965,  three-fourths  of 
those  questioned  favored  Increased  gun  con- 
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trol.  Yet  today  there  Is  no  better  law  to 
supplant  the  federal  act  of  1938  and  the 
currently  proposed  legislation  is  having 
rough  sledding. 

The  answer  to  this  incongruity  lies  in  the 
pressure  brought  upon  Congress  by  the  floods 
of  protesting  letters  that  descend  on  Wash- 
ington each  time  gun  controls  are  con- 
sidered. Whether  this  mail  is  inspired  by 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  as  has  been 
suggested,  or  not,  it  is  an  articulate  and 
effective  voice  that  so  far  has  halted  every 
attempt  to  Improve  g\in  controls  at  the  fed- 
eral level. 

Let  Americans  consider  this:  Each  year  In 
the  United  States  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
populace  dies  from  g\in  wounds  than  in  any 
other  nation  reportmg  reliable  statistics  to 
the  United  Nations.  In  1963,  the  most  re- 
cent year  for  which  flgures  are  available,  ap- 
proximately 17.000  persons  died  in  this  man- 
ner in  the  United  States.  This  is  twice  the 
percentage  of  gun  fatalities  in  Canada,  the 
nation  with  statistics  closest  to  ours. 

About  half  the  American  deaths  are  sui- 
cides. Obvlotisly  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  of  these  victims  would  be  alive  today 
if  the  United  states  had  stronger  gun  laws. 
Yet  It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  at  least 
some  of  them  would  be,  If  death  had  not 
been  so  easily  available  at  the  touch  of  a 
trigger. 

Americans  who  would  like  to  see  a  respon- 
sible, moderate  gun  law  enacted  should  write 
their  congressmen  with  zeal  equal  to  that  of 
anti-gun  law  constltutents.  If  they  fall  in 
this  they  should  not  complain  If  the  tall 
continues  to  wag  the  dog. 

IProm  the  Bridgeport   (Conn.)   Telegrain, 
Sept.    12,    1966] 
HoKtru 
(Washington  Post) 
For    sheer    hok\un,    sheer    emotionalism, 
sheer  submergence  of  substance  in  sentimen- 
tality, you  Just  can't  beat  the  National  Rifle 
Association.    It  is  forever  slobbering  about 
firearm  safety  while  opposing  every  prac- 
tical attempt  to  protect  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans by  bringing  the  purchase  of  flrearms 
under  some  sort  of  rational  control.    And 
now  it  has  added  effrontery  to  obstruction - 
Ism  by  a  slick  publicity  campaign  aimed  at 
Identifying  Itself  with  America's  heroes. 

There  appeared  in  this  newspaper  on  Tues- 
day and  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Thursday 
a  full  page  advertisement  showing  a  blown- 
up  photograph  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
holding  a  military  rifle,  underneath  the 
photograph  is  the  legend:  "America  needs 
more  straight  shooters."  To  evoke  the  spirit 
of  FDR  for  the  purpose  of  touting  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  Is  a  piece  of  such 
Ineffable  sleazlness  that  the  mind  boggles 
at  it.  It  would  not  have  been  much  more 
shocking  to  show  a  plct\ire  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

When  he  was  President-elect,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  the  target  of  an  assassin's  bul- 
let. Mayor  Cermak  of  Chicago,  riding  by  his 
side,  was  killed  by  that  buUet.  The  gun 
that  fired  It  was  obtained  by  the  assassin  be- 
cause of  the  laxity  of  America's  gun  laws. 
During  the  first  Roosevelt  Administration, 
an  effort  was  made — against  the  opposition 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  of  course — 
to  do  something  about  that  laxity.  Attorney 
General  Cummlngs  appeared  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  urge 
passage  of  the  national  small  arms  bill.  The 
NRA  headed  a  fight  against  the  measure. 

President  Truman,  who  succeeded  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  office,  was  also  the  target  of 
assassins'  bullets.  President  Kennedy,  tragi- 
cally, was  the  victim  of  an  assassin  who  had 
apparently  learned  to  be  a  "straight  shooter." 
But  through  all  of  this  the  NRA  has  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.  In  1934,  as 
in  1966,  it  obstinately  opposed  legislation  to 
keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals, 
morons  and  children  because  such  legislation 


would  entail  minor  Inconvenience  to  sports- 
men. 

In  the  face  of  17,000  shootings  a  year,  the 
NRA's  obduracy  has  the  sour  smell  of  cyni- 
cism. It  will  take  more  than  a  public  rela- 
tions campaign  to  burnish  that  Image.  It 
win  take  nothing  less  than  a  complete  turn- 
about. 

(From  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald, 

Sept.  10.  1966] 

Pressttres  Against  Gttn  Law 

Americans  would  flo  well  to  ask  themselves 
this  question:  In  the  matter  of  federal  gun 
control  legislation,  Is  Congress  letting  the 
tall  wag  the  dog?  In  public  opinion  poUa 
taken  In  1964  and  1965,  three-fourths  of 
those  questioned  fatored  Increased  gun  con- 
trol. Yet  today  there  Is  no  better  law  to 
supplant  the  federal  act  of  1938,  and  the 
currently  proposed  legislation  Is  having  rough 
sledding. 

The  answer  to  this  incongruity  lies  in 
the  pressure  brought  upon  Congress  by  the 
floods  of  protesting  letters  that  descend  on 
Washington  each  time  gun  controls  are  con- 
sidered. Whether  or  not  this  mall  is  In- 
spired by  the  National  Rifle  Association,  as 
has  been  suggested,  that  group  la  an  articu- 
late and  effective  voice  that  so  far  has  halted 
every  attempt  to  Improve  gun  controls  at 
the  federal  level. 

Each  year  In  th»  United  States  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  populace  dies  from  gun 
wounds  than  in  »ny  other  nation.  Ob- 
viously it  Is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
such  victims  would  be  saved  if  the  United 
States  had  stronger  gun  laws.  Yet  it  seems 
fair  to  assume  that  at  least  some  of  them 
would  be,  If  death  had  not  been  so  easily 
available  at  the  touch  of  a  trigger. 

Americans  who  would  like  to  see  a  re- 
sponsible, moderate  gun  law  enacted  should 
write  their  congresemen  with  zeal  equal  to 
that  of  anti-gun  law  constituents.  If  they 
fall  m  this  they  should  not  complain  If  the 
tall  continues  to  wng  the  dog. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun  Times,  Sept.  6,  1966] 
A  RiTLi  Is  To  Shoot 
A  full-page  advertisement  In  the  New  York 
Times  the  other  day  Informed  the  world  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  "a  long  time  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Rifle  Assn.,"  that  the  as- 
sociation is  "now  tpproachlng  a  century  of 
service  to  the  nation,"  and  that  it  favors 
safety,  conservation,  "betterment  of  the 
shooting  sports,"  marksmanship  training  for 
clvilianB,  development  of  knowledge  of  and 
respect  for  firearms  among  boys  and  girls, 
and  "enforceable  measures  to  keep  flrearms 
from  Irresponsibles,  Incompetents  and  crim- 
inals." So,  said  the  advertisement,  won't 
you  support  the  as»oclation  by  joining  It? 

Just  why  some  people  (Including  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt)  h»ve  insisted  upon  bearing 
arms  is  a  matter  that  will  no  doubt  always 
perplex  us.  Whattver  the  reason,  the  asso- 
ciation was  preparing  its  advertisement  dur- 
ing a  period  in  vrtilch  It  opposed  congres- 
sional legislation  that  would  control  fire- 
arms, and  in  whicb  these  crimes  were  being 
committed  with  guns: 

Park  Forest — A  suburban  newspaper  re- 
porter critically  wounded  his  wife  and  then 
shot  himself  to  death. 

New  York — A  man  known  as  benevolent 
and  gentle  fired  three  revolver  shots  in  a 
penthouse  and  killed  two  persons  and  him- 
self. 

Syracuse,  NY.— A  State  Health  Dept. 
em.ploye,  described  as  a  "quiet  fellow  and  a 
serious  worker,"  wfts  shot  dead  In  a  park  on 
the  city's  East  Side. 

New  Haven,  Coan. — A  young  man  with  a 
carbine  rifle  stormed  into  an  apartment  and 
shot  seven  persona,  kUling  five  of  them. 

None  of  these  killers,  it  seems,  needed 
"marksmanship  training"  or  "betterment  of 
the  shooting  sports."  Nor  were  they — de- 
spite the  rifle  association's  nearly  100  years 


of  "service  to  the  nation" — ^practicing  con- 
servation or  showing  respect  for  flrearms  or 
obeying  safety  rules,  and  certainly  they  were 
not  restrained  in  the  least  by  "enforceable 
measvires"  to  keep  flrearms  out  of  the  hands 
of  dangeroiis  persons.  The  fact  is  that  there 
are  no  such  measures,  anywhere,  and  that 
the  National  Rifle  Assn.  opposes  every  leg. 
Islatlve  attempt  to  impose  them.  When  it 
stops  opposing  them,  we'll  begin  listening  to 
its  message. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  Sept 
29,  1966] 

Weak  Gun  Conthol  Bill 

The  gun  control  bill  which  the  senate 
judiciary  committee  reported  out  for  floor 
action  recently  is  a  sorry  excuse  for  effective 
legislation.  What  Sen.  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  and 
the  administration  want  Is  a  law  fiatly  end- 
Ing  Interstate  mall  order  sale  of  all  fireanni 
to  Individuals.  The  committee  endorsed  tbe 
substitute  bill  of  Sen.  Hruska  (R-Neb.)  which 
would  restrict  (but  not  bar)  mall  order  sale 
of  handguns  but  leave  the  equally  promis- 
cuous interstate  traffic  In  rlfies  and  shotguns 
unchecked. 

American  public  opinion  appears  strongly 
in  favor  of  stlffer  flrearms  controls.  The 
Gallup  poll  reported  recently  that  68%  ol 
all  persons  interviewed  favored  a  law  requir- 
ing all  persons  to  obtain  police  permits  be- 
fore buying  guns.  The  Dodd  proposal  Is  far 
milder  but  at  least  It  would  dry  up  the  un- 
seen fiow  of  mall  order  firearms  to  any  child, 
criminal  or  mental  defective  with  the  money 
to  buy  them.  With  this  ended,  state  and 
local  controls  could  be  made  to  work. 

Dodd  says  he  will  offer  his  own  proposal  ai 
a  substitute  for  the  Hruska  bill  on  the  senate 
floor.  Senators,  heeding  the  apparent  tem- 
per of  the  nation  and  Ignoring  the  self-seek- 
ing protests  of  the  National  Rifle  association, 
would  do  well  to  accept  the  stronger  measure. 


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept.  19,  1986] 
Gun  Laws  Protect  Public 

There  can  never  be  effective  local  control 
over  the  tise  of  firearms  until  effective  fed- 
eral laws  are  passed  governing  interstate 
sale    and    distribution    of    such    weapons. 

Obviously  no  gun  regulation  could  be  de- 
vised which  would  entirely  eliminate  crime, 
but  there  is  a  definite  correlation  between 
strict  controls  and  a  lower  Incidence  of  flre- 
arms crimes. 

FBI  reports  show  that  67%  of  the  more 
than  9,800  homicides  last  year  were  com- 
mitted with  guns.  In  Texas,  where  flre- 
arms control  is  lax,  guns  were  used  In  72% 
of  the  homicides,  where  in  New  York,  which 
has  one  of  the  toughest  gun  laws,  the  rate 
was  only  25%. 

The  grim  statistics  show  the  need  for 
prompt  action: 

There  are  more  than  100  million  conceal- 
able  weapons,  rifles  and  shotguns  In  pri- 
vate hands  in  the  United  States. 

Yearly  more  than  one  million  dangerous 
weapons  are  sold  by  mall  order  and  another 
million  are  imported. 

Approximately  2.S  million  hand  guns  are 
registered  in  California.  Over  the  counter 
sales  of  such  weapons  are  running  about 
13,000  a  month — far  higher  than  in  the 
past.  There  Is  no  estimate  as  to  the  niimber 
of  unregistered  guns  in  the  state. 

Each  year  17,000  Americans  die  by  flre- 
arms. Every  two  minutes  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence Is  committed  with  a  gim. 

Even  though  substantially  watered  down 
In  committee,  the  administration's  federal 
gun  control  bill  is  given  little  chance  ol 
passage  due  to  extreme  pressures  from  tbe 
gun  lobby. 

The  90th  Congress  convening  In  Janiiary 
should  reintroduce  the  measure  In  Its  origi- 
nal form  so  as  to  ban  mall  order  sales  of  all 
firearms,  not  just  concealable  weapons.  K 
should   then  consider  even  more  stringent 


measures,  leading  toward  universal  registra- 
tion of  all  guns. 

Although  there  will  be  loud  outcries 
from  the  National  Rlfie  Assn.,  and  other 
groups,  the  fact  Is  that  the  average  citizen 
desires  even  stricter  controls  than  embodied 
in  the  adnfinistration  bill.  (A  recent  Gal- 
lup Poll  showed  that  68%  of  all  persons 
interviewed  favored  a  law  requiring  a  per- 
son to  obtain  a  police  permit  before  pur- 
chasing a  gun.) 

Some  opponents  of  gun  controls  contend 
that  the  Second  Amendment  grants  Indi- 
viduals the  constitutional  right  to  bear 
arms.  That  Is  sheer  nonsense.  In  uphold- 
ing constitutionality  of  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  in  a  1939  case,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  pointed  out  that  the  amendment 
relates  only  to  maintenance  of  a  well-regu- 
lated state  militia.  In  other  words  It  does 
not  grant  an  absolute  right  to  Individuals, 
but  is  instead  a  restriction  on  the  federal 
government. 

At  the  state  level,  passage  of  stronger  fed- 
eral laws  should  be  followed  by  legislation 
outlawing  destructive  weapons  such  as  anti- 
tank guns  and  extending  the  present  five- 
day  waiting  period  on  hand  guns  to  cover 
rifles  and  shotguns  as  well.  Perhaps  the 
waiting  period  should  be  extended. 

As  Los  Angeles  Sheriff  Peter  Pltchess  says, 
such  a  wait  would  not  penalize  hunters,  be- 
cause no  serious  sportsman  buys  a  gun  In  a 
hiuxy. 

In  the  final  analysis  gun  laws  must  be 
geared  to  protection  of  the  pubUc,  rather 
than  to  the  convenience  of  gun  buyers  or 
the  desires  of  manufacturers  of  weapons  and 
ammunition.  

IProm  the  Scottsbluff  (Nebr.)    Star-Herald. 
Sept.  14, 1966] 
Mad  Killings  Neq>  Answer 
The  blood  of  23  Innocent  victims  from  just 
two  recent  cases  of  mass  slaughter  by  men- 
telly  deranged  Individuals   calls   us   grimly 
to  seek  the  solution  to  the  unsolved  problem 
of  how  to  Identify  and  defuse  these  indi- 
viduals  before   they    commit   their   bloody 
deeds.    The  following  editorial  from  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  clearly  points  out  the 
problem  and  possibly  a  solution. 

The  killing,  in  Chicago,  of  8  nurses  by 
Richard  Speck  with  a  knife  and  by  strangula- 
tion and  the  killing.  In  Austin,  of  the  15  per- 
sons and  wounding  of  31  others  by  Charles 
Whitman  with  a  knife  and  a  gun  are  trage- 
dies of  modem  society.  Both  killers  were 
obviously  deranged  mentally,  but  man's 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  is  so  limited 
that  even  those  with  professional  training 
In  psychiatry  can  only  surmise  the  causes  of 
their  violent  actions.  Almost  any  day  one 
may  pick  up  a  newspaper  and  find  reports  of 
violent  deaths  wrought  with  various  instru- 
ments, for  example,  knives,  razors,  silk 
stockings,  axes,  and  guns,  by  Individuals  who 
are  described  as  mentally  disturbed.  Cer- 
tainly the  time  is  at  hand  to  seek  means  by 
which  society  can  Identify,  treat,  smd  tem- 
porarily isolate  such  individuals.  Obviously, 
elimination  of  the  Instrument  by  which 
these  crimee  are  committed  cannot  arrest 
the  ravages  of  a  psychotic  murderer. 

In  our  society  It  is  a  legal  requirement  for 
physicians  to  report  to  local  authorities 
those  Individuals  with  communicable  dis- 
eases so  that  potential  sources  of  danger  to 
society  can  be  Identified.  Likewise,  physi- 
cians who  treat  gunshot  wounds  are  re- 
quired to  report  the  Incidents  to  the  local 
police  so  that  proper  authorities  can  be 
alerted  to  a  danger  to  society. 

Certainly  physicians  who  learn  of  such 
dangers  to  society,  through  psychiatric  In- 
terviews and  procedures,  should  be  required 
to  notify  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  or 
the  police  of  the  jxjtential  source  of  danger. 

The  psychiatrist  to  whom  Whitman 
turned  earlier  this  year  discloses  that  during 


an  Interview  Whitman  revealed  his  Intent  to 
climb  the  tower  of  the  University  of  Texas  to 
shoot  those  individuals  he  found  below.  In 
this  comment,  society  had  a  warning  that 
It  did  not  heed.  The  consequence  was  a 
terrible  tragedy. 

Prom  the  many  news  reports,  it  Is  known 
that  at  the  time  of  the  shootings  In  Austin, 
there  were  possibly  physical  sources  of  some 
of  Whitman's  troubles.  For  example,  the  au- 
topsy has  revealed  the  presence  of  a  tumor 
on  Whitman's  brain.  Newspaper  accoimts 
have  also  revealed  that  at  the  time  of  death. 
Whitman  had  In  his  possession  a  supply  of 
the  amphetamine  dexedrine,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  "goof  balls."  The  easy  availabil- 
ity of  drugs  of  these  types  also  must  be  se- 
riously examined. 

From  the  reports  about  the  man  himself. 
Whitman  is  described  as  an  exemplary  man — 
a  former  altar  boy  in  his  church,  a  Boy  Scout 
leader,  an  above-average  student,  a  good  son 
and  husband.  No  provision  of  the  Dodd  bill 
(S.  1692)  would  have  prevented  the  young 
man  Whitman  from  obtaining  firearms  by 
leg^  means.  It  is  recognized  that  no  law 
could  be  formulated  that  would  prevent  a 
Whitman  from  obtaining  firearms  without 
prohibiting  firearms  to  all  persons. 

Certainly  It  Is  contradictory  that  those  who 
favor  passage  of  the  Dodd  bill  must  first  ex- 
plain that  the  S.  1592  would  not  have  pre- 
vented the  tragic  shooting  In  Austin  and 
then  lu'ge  Its  passage  as  a  means  to  control 
flrearms. 

Governor  John  Connally  of  Texas  has  a 
note- worthy  comment: 

"This  man  Is  dead,  and  my  feelings  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  particular  instance, 
but  we've  reached  the  point  where  we  tend 
to  coddle  our  criminals.  It's  getting  to  the 
point  where  a  policeman  no  longer  can  feel 
free  to  pursue  his  duties  without  fear  of 
attack. 

"We  need  substantial  tightening  of  our 
laws  dealing  with  criminals,  as  far  as  they 
concern  treatment  of  crimes  in  this  country." 
Governor  Connally  said  he  was  In  favor  of 
constitutional  rights  for  accused  persons 
"but  these  15  people  who  also  died  had  some 
constitutional  rights,  too.  They  had  the 
right  not  to  be  killed  by  some  maniac." 

The  early  identification,  cure,  and  treat- 
ment of  2V4  million  mentally  ill  in  the  United 
States  assimies  a  new  importance  of  tremen- 
dous dimensions.  The  National  Rlfie  Asso- 
ciation urges  the  Congrress  to  fully  study  the 
question  and  to  analyze  what  appropriate 
steps  can  be  taken  to  solve  the  problem. 

[From  the  Syracuse    (N.Y.)    Post  Standard, 

Sept.  15,  1966] 

Gun  Control  Bill 

A  Gallop  poll  on  proposed  gun  laws  indi- 
cates that  68  per  cent  of  persons  questioned 
favor  registration  of  guns,  and  82  per  cent 
would  forbid  the  use  completely  or  restrict 
use  by  persons  under  the  age  of  18. 

The  poll  also  shows  that  the  intent  of  leg- 
islation before  Congress  is  widely  misunder- 
stood, some  citizens  believing  it  means  a  ban 
on  all  guns. 

In  view  of  the  heated  controversy  the  sub- 
ject provokes,  the  Johnson  Administration 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee should  be  explained. 

It  would  ban  the  purchase  of  handguns 
by  mall  order.  Purchasers  of  pistols  or  re- 
volvers would  be  compelled  to  get  from  a 
licensed  dealer,  who  could  not  sell  them  to 
non-residents  of  his  state,  to  persons  under 
18  or  to  a  convicted  criminal. 

The  bill  would  permit  purchase  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  by  mall  order.  But  an  afll- 
davlt  would  have  to  accompany  the  order,  to 
be  checked  by  the  police,  stating  that  the 
buyer  had  not  been  convicted  of  a  felony, 
that  he  Is  18  or  older,  and  that  he  is  not  in 
violation  of  any  law  in  his  own  state  respect- 
ing such  purchases. 


There  Is  nothing  In  the  bill  to  prevent  a 
law-abiding  adult  from  buying  as  many  guns 
as  he  wishes.  He  can  transport  sporting 
weapons  wherever  he  chooses,  and  the  hand- 
gun restrictions  which  originally  applied  also 
to  rifles  and  shotguns  have  been  removed 
from  the  bill. 

The  proposed  law  could  hardly  be  consid- 
ered too  severe.  It  would  simply  make  it 
more  difficult  for  murderers  to  buy  guns. 
Since  17,000  Americans  are  shot  to  death 
every  year,  the  need  for  controls  can  hardly 
be  disputed.  

[Prom  the  Raleigh    (N.C.)    TlmeB.  Sept.  3. 

1966] 
Gun  Legislation's  Sad  Stobt  Is  Repxatkd 
The  story  of  gun  legislation  In  this  coun- 
try is  a  sad  parable  about  the  frailty  of  pub- 
lic Indignation. 

A  month  ago,  when  Charles  Whitman 
gunned  down  46  people  from  the  University 
of  Texas  tower,  excitement  bubbled  once 
again  over  the  Dodd  gun  control  bill,  some 
form  of  which  has  been  banging  around  In 
Congress  for  more  thcui  two  and  a  half  yean. 
Talk  of  gun  control  was  as  hot  as  Whitman's 
crime  was  heinous;  much  of  the  public  waa 
indignant  and  ready  to  see  some  positive  ac- 
tion. 

A  little  over  a  week  ago.  Louisiana's  Sen. 
BuBsell  Long  said  the  Dodd  bill  was  dead  for 
this  session.  A  meeting  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  take  up  the  bill  had 
been  canceled  after  only  five  of  16  members 
showed  up.  It  Is  stUl  bottled  up  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Conunittee.  and  even  If  it  manages 
to  escape  there  Is  a  long  road  ahead  through 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
full  Senate.  On  the  House  side.  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Interest  In  gun  leg- 
islation started  small  and  has  rapidly  be- 
come infinitesimal.  Many  who  should  know 
say  there'll  be  no  new  gun  laws  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  even  as  the  Congress  was  in- 
volved with  Its  empty  gesturing  over  the 
gun  bills,  enough  evidence  to  build  an  over- 
whelming argument  for  firearms  legislation 
was  lying  virtually  ignored  right  here  in  the 
two  Carolinas: 

Federal  agents  seized  a  $10,000-$13.000 
cache  of  machlneguns  and  hand  grenades  at 
a  farm  house  In  Orangeburg,  B.C. 

Federal  men  seized  25  tons  of  machine 
gun  parts  and  bullets  In  a  warehouse  in 
Sumter,  S.C. 

Again  In  Sumter,  S.C,  raiders  foiind  600 
pounds  of  machlnegun  parts  on  a  deserted 
farm. 

The  police  chiefs  of  four  North  Carolina 
cities  pleaded  for  more  restrictions  on  the 
state's  traffic  in  deadly  weapons. 

Thus  the  shameful  history  of  American 
gun  legislation  repeats  Itself.  A  hideous 
crime  sparks  interest  In  new  laws,  but  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question  are 
only  as  effective  and  as  lasting  as  the  emo- 
tion from  which  they  grow.  The  emotion  and 
the  arguments  die,  and  the  day-in-day-out 
problem  that  the  public  and  its  representa- 
tives ought  to  be  addressing  goes  on  largely 
unrelieved. 

This  country  and  this  state  need  new  gun 
laws,  and  need  better  enforcement  of  the 
laws  that  already  exist.  Guns  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  criminals,  incompetents  and  chil- 
dren, who  use  them  daily  to  murder  and 
maim.  S\irplus  war  weapons  In  scandalous 
variety  are  easily  bought  by  untrained  ci- 
vilians who  often  use  them  to  destroy  prop- 
erty and,  not  Infrequently,  themselves. 

There  is  no  reason  why  fair,  effective  gun 
laws  cannot  be  written  to  correct  blatant 
transgressions  against  common  sense  and  the 
public  safety.  The  price  of  procrastination 
will  be  what  it  has  always  been — not  the  oc- 
casional horror  of  a  Charles  Whitman  or  a 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  but  the  workaday 
slaughter  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  flre- 
arms victims  who  are  paying  their  toll  this 
very  minute. 
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[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sim, 

Sept.  13. 1966] 

It's  Too  Inconvenient 

If  the  murder  of  President  Kennedy  with 
a  mail-order  rifle  didn't  shock  Congreee  Into 
passing  legislation  designed  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  firearms,  It  seemed  likely  that  the 
massacre  of  sixteen  persons  by  a  deranged 
student  at  Austin,  Texas,  wouldn't  do  It 
either.  And  so  It  hasn't.  Something  like 
40  different  weapons  control  blll^  are  lan- 
guishing In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
now,  and  Senator  Long  is  no  doubt  correct  in 
hla  prediction  that  no  gun  bill  will  be  passed 
this  year.  The  Impetus  given  to  such  blUs 
by  the  horror  of  Austin  baa  already  been 
diminished  by  a  flood  of  angry  letters  from 
hunters  and  gun  collectors.  A  few  of  the 
letters  are  threatening,  Including  one  to  Sen- 
ator Dodd,  sponsor  of  a  bill  to  regulate  mail- 
order sales,  which  read,  "You  rat,  If  that  bill 
passes  I  promise  you  I  will  shoot  you." 

Most,  however,  come  from  law-abiding 
Americans  who  are  devoted  to  guns  as  a  sport 
and  who  sincerely  doubt  that  legislation  will 
do  what  Is  claimed  for  It.  The  truly  sad  part 
of  all  this  Is  that  while  few  reeponsible  citi- 
zens would  be  unable  to  purchase  or  possess 
weapons  under  these  bills,  they  are  com- 
pletely unwilling  to  submit  to  the  minor 
inconveniences  of  registration,  even  for  the 
sake  of  saving  a  few  lives.  If  a  Federal  gun- 
control  bill  would  prevent  B.n  emotionally 
deranged  youngster  from  sending  off  for  a 
$10  pistol  with  which  to  shoot  his  par^ts, 
or  If  It  would  delay  the  response  of  a  tem- 
porarily enraged  mate  who  rushes  out  to 
buy  vengeance  In  the  shape  of  a  revolver,  in- 
nocent Uvea  would  be  saved. 

But,  no,  the  Inconvenience  is  too  great,  and 
the  slaughter  goes  on. 

[From  the  Chicago  (HI.)  News,  Sept.  26,  1966] 
Ottnb  for  Everybody 

Congress,  reports  our  Charles  Nlcodemus, 
Is  on  the  way  to  disgracing  Itself  once  more 
by  falling  to  take  even  the  mildest  step  to- 
ward controlling  the  wide-open  traffic  in 
firearms. 

Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  has  been  un- 
able to  move  his  strong  and  sensible  measure 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  And  the 
prospect  for  the  tepid  measure  offered  by  his 
colleague.  Sen.  Roman  Hruska  (R-Neb.)  Is 
hardly  better.  Dodd  got  It  out  of  conmiittee 
by  annovmclng  he  simply  wanted  to  get  some 
measure  onto  the  Senate  floor.  If  the  Senate 
doesnt  kill  It,  Nlcodemus  believes  the  Hoiise 
will. 

The  Hruska  bill  would  require  of  buyers 
of  mall  order  revolvers  and  pistols  an  affi- 
davit declaring  the  purchaser  to  be  over 
21,  mentally  competent,  and  eligible  under 
local  laws  to  buy  the  gun.  And  it  would 
provide,  In  the  case  of  over-the-counter  sales 
of  handg^uns,  a  moderate  waiting  period  to 
check  out  the  buyer. 

It  Is  bard  to  see  what  any  responsible 
citizen  could  find  objectionable  in  this  meas- 
ure, restricted  as  It  Is  to  handguns  and  mild 
even  as  to  these. 

Tet  such  Is  the  gun  lobby's  hammerlock 
on  Congress  that  this  measure  Is  expected 
to  die  wtlh  all  the  rest.  It's  quite  a  lobby 
that  can  so  consistently  substitute  Its  will 
for  that  of  the  people.  And  quite  a  body 
of  legislators  that  will  so  consistently  knuckle 
under. 

[Frran  the  Fairmont  (W.Va.)  West  Virginian, 
Sept.  16, 1966] 

"R0OOED    lNDIVn>17AU8M"    AND    THE    ARMS 
TRAmC 

"Crime  In  the  United  States,"  the  latest 
orime  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, gives  the  following  alarming 
facts  on  Page  35: 

"In  1965  all  but  one  of  the  63  policemen 
murdered  In  the  Une  of  duty  died  from 


wounds  inflicted  by  flrearms — 32  were  vic- 
tims of  handguns,  13  were  killed  by  use  of 
shotguns  and  7  by  rifles.  Since  1960  flrearms 
have  been  used  In  96  percent  of  the  murders 
of  police  officers  in  the  Une  of  duty  and 
of  those  killed  by  fltearms  78  percent  were 
murdered  by  handguns." 

Is  It  any  wonder,  in  the  circumstances,  that 
poUcemen  generally  are  In  support  of  at- 
tempts to  regulate  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  flrearms? 

llxose  poUcemen  Vere  kUled  because  of 
the  ease  with  which  the  nation's  criminals, 
insane,  fugitives  and  juveniles  can  obtain 
flrearms,  whether  rlflts  or  shotguns,  pistols  or 
revolvers,  machinegTjns  or  cannon. 

It  Is  the  reason  why  approximately  17,000 
die  each  year  in  the  United  States  by  gun- 
shot. 

In  a  move  to  halt  the  slaughter  of  the 
pubUc  and  the  polloe,  the  Dodd  biU  would 
stop  the  mall  order  traffic  in  arms  and  re- 
quire those  who  purchase  guns  to  do  so  In 
the  state  in  which  they  reside. 

It  has  never  been  suggested  that  the  law- 
abiding  be  prevented  from  going  to  a  store. 
Identifying  hlraself,  and  buying  a  weapon 
for  hunting,  home  protection  or  target  prac- 
tice. 

In  the  face  of  the  foregoing,  here  Is  a  letter 
from  Charles  H.  Mitchell  of  1616  Edgeway 
Drive  who  declares  that  "it  so  happens  that 
many  sober,  responsible  citizens  In  this  coun- 
try oppose  the  Dodd  bill  as  being  ridiculous, 
unenforceable,  and  representing  the  loss  of 
one  more  constitutional  'guarantee'  in  this 
already  highly  paternalistic  society.  The 
Dodd  bill  can  easily  be  visualized  as  the  first 
step  toward  the  ultimate,  as  Idealized  by  New 
York's  SulUvan  law,  wherein  only  the  hood- 
lum owns  a  weapon." 

Mr.  Mitchell  goes  further  than  that,  how- 
ever. He  writes:  "I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  but  I  Intend 
to  join  immediately  in  order  to  effectively 
support  one  of  the  last  bastions  of  rugged 
individualism  in  our  country." 

No  doubt  the  association,  which  has  the 
strong  backing  of  the  arms  Industry,  will  wel- 
come Mr.  Mitchell. 

•     •     • 

Meanwhile,  "rugged  Individuals"  across  the 
nation  will  continue  to  shoot  down  our  po- 
lice and  our  cltlzens^-unless  deterred  by  such 
as  the  Dodd  bUl. 

[From  the  Rutland   (Vt.)    Herald,  Sept.  20, 

1966] 

Clipped   From    Other   Papers — Defeat   the 

Gttk  Lobby 

The  news  stories  from  Washington  are  be- 
ginning to  agree  that  any  chances  for  real 
gun  control  laws  are  slim,  despite  the  public 
shock  over  the  Auatln,  Tex.,  slaughter. 

Veteran  Washington  newsmen  say  the  gun 
Industry  and  lobbyists  from  the  National 
Rifle  Association  ate  letting  "smug"  hints 
drop  that  they,  tlie  lobbyists,  have  put 
enough  pressure  to  pigeon-hole  the  legisla- 
tion once  more. 

Why  must  our  senators  and  representa- 
tives falter  before  the  pressure  of  this  highly- 
vocal  and  often  vitriolic  lobbying? 

What  we  need  are  courageous  acts  of  polit- 
ical leadership  to  break  this  thrall  of  the 
gun  on  our  way  of  life. 

A  most  fearful  thing  about  the  Charles 
Joseph  Whitman  tragedy  in  Texas  was  the 
ease  by  which  he  was  able  to  assemble  a 
private  arsenal. 

Now,  if  the  gun  lobbyists  and  the  news- 
men of  Washington  are  right,  once  more  our 
Congress  Is  shirking  its  duty  to  halt  this 
ease  with  which  men,  women  and  children 
can  purchase — then  carry — then  use — flre- 
arms, whether  they  be  rifles,  shotguns,  pis- 
tols, revolvers  or  even  caimons. 

In  the  letters  from  gun  owners  criticizing 
our  plea  for  Ucenslng  of  all  guns  and  the 
banning  of  mall  order  sales  of  flrearms,  much 
of  the  ire  is  directed  at  our  pubUcation  of 


articles  from  a  book,  "The  Bight  to  Bear 
Arms,"  by  Carl  Bakal.  This  book  records  the 
current  gun  lore  In  America,  and  the  way  in 
which  It  Is  fed  and  nourished  by  the  manu- 
facturers,  the  dealers  and  the  gun  lobbyists. 

After  reading  this  book,  one  feels  that  in 
no  other  country  in  the  world  is  the  gun 
taken  to  be  such  a  symbol  of  manhood  and 
an  insignia  of  viriUty  .  .  . 

Law-abiding  sportsmen  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  registration  of  aU  purchases  of 
guns  and  a  ban  on  mail  order  sales.  AU  they 
have  to  do  is  register  their  weapons.  But 
they  and  the  rest  of  us  have  plenty  to  fear 
from  the  alarming  number  of  gun  deaths, 
the  crime  Increase,  the  inclination  of  ideo- 
logical nuts  and  Insane  minds  to  build  up 
hidden  arm  caches. 

This  nation  has  no  excuse  for  such 
slaughters  as  that  In  Texas  as  long  as  it 
allows  easy  access  to  weapons  and  allows  gun 
lobbyists  to  frighten  Congress.  By  our  lack 
of  controls  and  licensing,  we  actually  encour- 
age, tempt  and  Incite  the  misuse  of  flrearms. 

listen  to  what  a  noted  British  journalist, 
Henry  Falrlle,  says  about  our  country: 

"However  much  I  may  love  and  admire 
America,  Its  gun  laws  come  near  to  ruling  it 
out  of  civilized  society." 

We  agree  .  .  . 

[Prom  the  Fresno  (CaUf.)  Bee,  Sept.  26.  1966] 
Gun  Laws  Protect  Pobuc 
There  can  never  be  effective  local  control 
over  the  use  of  flrearms  until  effective  fed- 
eral laws  are  passed  governing  Interstate  sale 
and  distribution  of  such  weapons. 

Obviously  no  gun  regulation  could  be  de- 
vised which  would  entirely  eliminate  crime, 
but  there  Is  a  definite  correlation  between 
strict  controls  and  a  lower  incidence  of  fire- 
arms crimes. 

FBI  reports  show  that  57  per  cent  of  the 
more  than  9,800  homicides  last  year  were 
committed  with  guns.  In  Texas,  where  fire- 
arms control  Is  lax,  guns  were  used  in  72 
per  cent  of  the  homicides,  whereas  in  New 
York,  which  has  one  of  the  toughest  gun 
laws,  the  rate  was  only  25  per  cent. 

The  grim  statistics  show  the  need  lor 
prompt  action : 

There  are  more  than  100  million  conceal- 
able  weapons,  rifles  and  shotguns  In  private 
hands  in  the  United  States. 

Yearly  more  than  one  million  dangerous 
weapons  are  sold  by  mall  order  and  another 
million  are  Imported. 

Approximately  2.5  mllUon  band  guns  are 
registered  In  California.  Over  the  counter 
sales  of  such  weapons  are  running  about 
13,000  a  month — far  higher  than  In  the  past. 
There  is  no  estimate  as  to  the  niimber  of  un- 
registered guns  m  the  state. 

Each  year  17,000  Americans  die  by  flrearms. 
Every  two  minutes  a  crime  of  violence  Is  com- 
mitted with  a  gun. 

Even  though  substantially  watered  down  In 
committee,  the  administration's  federal  gun 
control  bill  is  given  little  chance  of  passage 
due  to  extreme  pressures  from  the  gun  lobby. 
The  90th  Congress  convening  In  January 
should  reintroduce  the  measure  In  Its  orig- 
inal form  so  as  to  ban  mall  order  sales  of 
all  flrearms,  not  just  concealable  weapons. 
It  should  then  consider  even  more  stringent 
measures,  leading  toward  universal  registra- 
tion of  all  guns. 

Although  there  will  be  loud  outcries  from 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  and  other 
groups,  the  fact  is  that  the  average  citizen 
desires  even  stricter  controls  than  embodied 
in  the  administration  bill.  (A  recent  Gallup 
Poll  showed  that  68  per  cent  of  all  persons 
interviewed  favored  a  law  requiring  a  person 
to  obtain  a  police  permit  before  purchasing 
a  gun.) 

Some  opponents  of  gun  controls  contend 
that  the  Second  Amendment  grants  indi- 
viduals the  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms. 
That  Is  sheer  nonsense.  In  upholding  con- 
stitutionality of  the  National  Firearms  Act 


in  a  1939  case,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Dointed  out  that  the  amendment  relates 
^nly  to  maintenance  of  a  well-regulated 
state  miUtla.  In  other  words  It  does  not 
grant  an  absolute  right  to  Individuals,  but 
U  instead  a  restriction  on  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

At  the  state  level,  passage  of  stronger  fed- 
eral laws  should  be  followed  by  legislation 
outlawing  destructive  weapons  such  as  anti- 
tank guns  and  extending  the  present  flve- 
day  waiting  period  on  hand  guns  to  cover 
rifles  and  shotguns  as  weU.  Perhaps  the 
waiting  period  should  be  extended. 

As  Los  Angeles  Sheriff  Peter  Pltchess  says, 
such  a  wait  would  not  penalize  hunters,  be- 
cause no  serious  sportsman  buys  a  gun  in 
a  hurry. 

In  the  flnal  analysis  gun  laws  must  be 
geared  to  protection  of  the  public,  rather 
than  to  the  convenience  of  gun  buyers  or 
the  desires  of  manufacturers  of  weapons  and 
ammunition.  

[From  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Twin  City 
Sentinel;  Sept.  13, 1966] 

A  SUBSTTTUTE  FOR  DODD? 

When  the  Senate  Judiciary  Conmiittee  met 
at  the  end  of  August  to  consider  the  Admin- 
istration's flrearms  control  bill.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  tried  to  break  off  a  filibuster 
within  the  committee  by  offering  to  report  a 
mUder  blU  offered  by  Senator  Roman  L. 
Hruska  of  Nebraska.  Though  Senator 
Hruska  appeared  at  first  ready  to  agree,  he 
subsequently  joined  Senator  James  Eastland 
of  Mississippi  In  continuing  the  filibuster. 

This  may  be  a  measure  of  the  good  faith 
with  which  the  gun  buffs  are  working  in  an 
attempt  to  find  a  tolerable  compromise. 
Senator  Hruska's  bill  would  merely  regulate 
the  mail  order  sale  of  pistols  and  revolvers. 
Though  Senator  Dodd's  blU  would  be  pref- 
erable, with  Its  broader  coverage,  Its  stronger 
penalties  for  violations  and  Its  attempt  to 
impose  restrictions  on  Imports,  the  Hruska 
bin  would  have  been  better  than  nothing. 
But  there  will  be  nothing  this  year. 
Perhaps  as  a  fresh  start  next  year,  the 
Administration  might  put  the  bill  in  some- 
one's hands  other  than  Senator  Dodd.  His 
effectiveness  has  been  undermined  by  the 
Senate  Inquiry  Into  his  personal  finances, 
and  it  has  always  been  seriously  compromised 
by  the  fact  that  his  state,  as  a  leading  gun 
manufacturing  center,  has  a  vested  Interest 
in  restricting  the  Importation  of  guns.  That 
conflict  of  interest,  which  U  really  another 
question  apart  from  the  control  of  the  mall 
order  sale  of  guns,  helped  to  tangle  up  the 
bill  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  who  Is  known  as 
a  good  fioor  man.  has  come  forward  as  a  new 
leader  In  the  pursuit  of  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. Even  he  may  not  be  able  to  break  the 
deadlock  that  has  come  about  between  Sen- 
ator Dodd  and  some  of  the  members  of  his 
conunittee.  But  he  would  have  a  better 
chance  than  Senator  Dodd. 

It  is  important  that  some  such  step  be 
taken.  Not  every  part  of  the  Dodd  bUl— the 
higher  fees  for  gun  dealers  for  example — is 
absolutely  essential.  But  some  more  effec- 
tive means  of  controlling  the  sale  of  guns  Is 
needed.  It  will  still  be  needed  next  year 
when  Congress  gets  around  to  the  unfinished 
business  of  this  session. 

[Prom    the    MltcheU    (S.    Dak.)    Republic, 
Sept.  7,  19661 
It's  Murder 
A  curious  philosophy  lies  behind  the  op- 
position to  the  proposed  legislation  to  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  felons,  fugitives, 
juveniles    and    the    mentally    Incompetent, 
says  the  Washington  Post  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial.   Specifically,  the  newspaper  took  after 
statements  made  by  Franklin  L.  Orth,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 
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"Piously  expressing  support"  for  some  gun 
control,  said  the  Post,  "Mr.  Orth  opposed 
the  Dodd  blU,  and  said  blandly,  'We  beUeve 
the  desired  goals  can  be  attained  at  the  state 
level,  without  Interfering  with  the  rights  of 
law-abiding  gun  users.' 

"Mr.  Orth  must  know  that  the  handful 
of  states  which  have  gun-control  laws  are 
completely  frustrated  by  their  inability  to 
keep  guns  from  being  purchased  by  felons, 
fugitives,  juvenUes  and  the  mentally  in- 
competent in  neighboring  states  or  by  maU 
order.  The  Dodd  bill  would  make  state  laws 
effective  by  eliminaUng  the  maU  order  traffic 
and  requiring  those  who  purchase  guns  to 
do  so  m  the  state  where  they  reside.  It 
would  not  In  any  way  whatever  Interfere 
with  'the  rights  of  law-abiding  gun  users." 

"A  law-abiding  gun  user  could  buy  as 
many  guns  as  his  pocketbook  could  afford. 
He  could  use  these  guns  as  he  pleased  for 
hunting,  for  target  practice,  for  collecting  or 
for  home  protection.  He  could  carry  sport- 
ing weapons  across  state  lines  without  let 
or  hindrance.  The  Dodd  bUl  would  impose 
upon  the  law-abiding  gun  user  at  most  a 
minor  Inconvenience.  It  would  require  him 
to  go  to  a  store  for  his  purchase  and  identify 
himself  as  law-abiding.  The  only  persons 
who  would  suffer  any  serious  inconvenience 
under  this  legislation  are  felons,  fugitives, 
juveniles  and  the  mentally  Incompetent. 

"Mr.  Orth  and  the  NBA  make  very  light 
of  the  17,000  persons  shot  to  death  each 
year  In  the  United  States — something  rather 
more  tlian  an  inconvenience — and  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  crimes  committed  because 
felons,  fugitives,  juveniles  and  the  mentally 
Incompetent  are  nerved  and  armed  to  com- 
mit them  by  easy  access  to  guns.  The  fact 
Is  that,  literally  and  figuratively,  they've 
been  getting  away  with  murder." 


[From  the  PocateUo  (Idaho)  State  Journal, 
Sept.  8, 1966] 
The  Akms  Control  Bill 
After  eight  nurses  In  Chicago  were  mur- 
dered, one  local  gun  fan  publicly  announced 
he  was  glad  It  wasnt  done  with  a  gun  be- 
cause that  could  have  Increased  public  sup- 
port for  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd's  bill  clamping 
down  on  indiscriminate  traffic  In  firearms  in 
this  country. 

After  Charles  Whitman  gunned  down  16 
people  at  the  University  of  Texas,  opponents 
of  the  bUl  went  to  great  lengths  to  prove 
that  the  guns  Whitman  used  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  deaths  of  his  victims. 

Now  the  same  sighs  of  relief  are  breathed 
because  the  assassin  of  South  African  Pre- 
mier Helnrlk  Verwoerd  used  a  knife  Instead 
of  a  gun.  Whatever  a  person's  feelings  about 
Verwoerd's  racial  policies,  the  murder  of  a 
head  of  state  Is  a  shocking  event. 

Sen.  Dodd's  bUl  has  lost  pubUc  support  In 
recent  months  because  of  the  Investigations 
Into  his  activity  on  behalf  of  a  German 
public  relations  man,  and  allegations  that 
the  Connecticut  Democrat  diverted  cam- 
paign funds  to  his  own  use. 

All  of  which  pleases  the  gun  lobbyists  to 
no  end,  because  It  diverts  attention  from  the 
Intent  of  the  arms  control  bill. 

The  September  Issue  of  the  National  Rlfie- 
man,  house  organ  for  the  National  Rifie 
Association,  restates  the  objections  of  this 
powerful  group  to  any  legislation  which  does 
not  Umlt  Its  control  to  "those  Individuals 
who,  as  a  class,  should  not  possess  firearms — 
convicted  felons,  drug  addicts,  habitual 
drunkards,  mental  Incompetents  and  un- 
supervised juveniles." 

The  NRA,  which  distributes  an  average  of 
808,000  copies  of  The  National  Rifleman 
every  month,  admits  that  Dodd's  blU  wlU 
correct  some  abuses  in  flrearms  commerce, 
but  "is  fundamentally  objectionable."  Not 
only  that,  "criminals  vriU  stUl  be  able  to 
acquire  guns  from  friends,  buy  them  over 
the  counter  or  through  the  malls  by  decep- 


tion, steal  them,  make  them,  or  use  eub- 
stitutes  to  engage  in  criminal  punjuits." 

The  NBA  also  objects  to  eUmlnating  special 
consideration  for  arms  and  ammunition  pro- 
vided by  the  Army  to  authorized  groups  or 
Individuals,  usuaUy  chapters  of  the  NBA. 
which  promote  target  practice. 

Unforttinately,  there  U  telling  evidence 
that  much  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  pro- 
vided by  the  Army  flnds  Its  way  into  the 
hands  of  extremist  groups  such  as  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  and  Mlnutemen.  There  are  Inter- 
esting posslbllltlee  here  when  one  realizes  It 
Is  Ukely  that  some  of  the  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion used  against  the  U.S.  Army  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  when  rioting  broke  out  over  the  enroll- 
ment of  James  Meredith,  was  provided  by  the 
Army. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  magazine  is 
also  Interesting.  One  of  the  how-to-do-lt 
articles  Is  "Bolt  Action  Operation" — ^the  arti- 
cle Instructs  readers  in  rapid  use  of  a  bolt- 
action  rifle.  One  of  the  many  puzzUng 
aspects  of  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy is  how  the  killer  managed  to  get  off 
three  shots  as  quickly  as  he  did.  Some  claim 
it  Isn't  possible,  but  maybe  with  practice  an 
exceUent  marksman  could  do  it. 

Another  article  concerns  "British  Cal.  .50 
Cartridges,"  no  doubt  of  considerable  In- 
terest since  machineguns  can  be  purchased 
through  the  malls.  Inoperable,  of  course, 
because  It  Is  Ulegal  for  private  citizens  to 
own  one  that  works.  But  it  is  also  com- 
mon knowledge  that  anyone  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  guns  and  some  skUl  with  tools  can 
convert  an  Inoperable  machlnegun  to  the 
real  thing  in  a  few  minutes. 

It  would  seem  only  common  sense  that 
control  Is  needed  over  sale  of  all  types  of 
heavy  arms — machineguns,  bazookas,  mor- 
tars, anti-tank  guns,  mines,  grenades,  etc. — 
and  control  is  also  needed  over  indiscrimi- 
nate sale  of  war  surplus  small  arms.  It  was 
a  $12  Italian  rifle  which  killed  President 
Kennedy,  sent  through  the  mall  to  a  man 
who  had  lived  In  Russia  by  his  own  choice. 

The  magazine  also  has  a  regular  feature 
called  "The  Armed  Citizen,"  which  contains 
a  roundup  of  news  Items  about  citizens  who 
defend  themselves  and  their  pri^Jerty  with 
flrearms.  Presumably  they  omit  articles 
about  children  who  shoot  their  parents  and 
vice  versa,  mistaking  them  for  bujrglars,  or 
about  good  citizens  who,  in  a  moment  of 
rage,  run  to  the  bedroom  for  the  loaded 
gun  and  kiU  themselves,  their  family,  or 
both. 

So  the  NRA  continues  to  oppose  anything 
which  places  general  restrictions  on  maU- 
order  sale  of  flrearms,  preferring  to  discrimi- 
nate against  particular  classes  of  citizens 
who  apparently  have  foregone  their  right 
to  defend  themselves  and  their  property 
with  flrearms. 

Psychologists  have  documented  the  Amer- 
ican preoccupation  with  violence,  and  have 
noted  that  the  gun  provides  a  satisfying 
amount  of  noise,  physical  shock  and  dam- 
age. Restrictions  on  the  distributions  of 
these  weapons,  as  provided  by  the  Dodd  bUl, 
would  do  nothing  to  prevent  legitimate  fire- 
arm users  from  pursuing  their  happy  past- 
tlme,  and  could  very  well  do  something  to 
reduce  the  number  of  violent  incidents  in- 
volving guns.  It  is  worth  it  to  find  out. — 
V.W. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  St.  Louis  Review, 
Sept.  9, 1966] 
Face  Bkalitt  on  Gtins 
The  Whitman  murders  In  Austin  earUer 
this  month  focused  attention  on  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Dodd  to  restrict  the  free 
fiow  of  firearms  into  just  about  anyone's 
hands.     Although  the  Dodd  blU  Is  not  In- 
tended to  keep  flrearms  away  from  reeponsi- 
ble people,  it  has  produced  a  distressingly 
frenetic  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  760.000- 
member  National  Blfle  Association.     These 
are  supposed  to  be — and  most  are — s^isible 
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Americans  who  value  human  life  and  observe 
every  caution  In  the  possession  and  use  of 
firearms. 

But  their  spokesmen,  who  deny  that  they 
sure  a  lobby,  use  arguments  formerly  employed 
only  by  extremists  Uke  the  Mlnutemen,  even 
to  Insisting  that  a  man  has  the  right  to  hand 
guns  to  protect  himself  and  his  family  from 
possible  Communist  Invaders.  Shades  of 
Daniel  Boone  I  And  of  another  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  dying  with  Boone  in  1820  and  unable 
to  comprehend  missiles  and  bombs  upon 
waUng  today.  The  argument  Is  Just  plain 
silly,  and  It  Is  a  discredit  to  the  responsible 
members  of  the  National  Rlflle  Association. 

The  second  main  argimient,  that  the  "right 
to  bear  arms"  Is  guaranteed  In  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  a  deliberate  twisting  of  the  Second 
Amendment:  "A  well-regvUated  Mllltla  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  Infringed."  The  Supreme  Court 
has  consistently  Interpreted  this  as  the  right 
of  a  state  to  have  an  armed  mllltla. 

The  third  main  argument  against  stricter 
arms  licensing  is  that  licensees  are  auto- 
matically suspect.  So,  too,  then,  are  people 
Intending  to  marry,  to  drive  a  car.  or  practice 
a  profession. 

A  law  even  stricter  than  the  Dodd  bill  Is 
needed.  It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  more 
than  100  million  hand  guns  in  this  country, 
100.000  In  Cicero.  111.,  alone.  Every  year  more 
than  a  million  guns  are  sold  by  mall  order, 
and  about  the  same  number  are  Imported. 
A  registration  law  would  not  end  murder  by 
gUQs,  no  more  than  a  reasonable  speed  limit 
ends  highway  accidents.  But  studies  Indi- 
cate It  would  reduce  them. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  tnalsts:  "TTiose  who  claim 
that  the  availability  of  firearms  is  not  a  fac- 
tor In  murders  in  this  country  are  not  facing 
reality."  We  think  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation spokesmen  should  face  reality. 

(From   the  Madison    (Wis.)    Capital  Times. 
Sept.  17,  1966] 

NSZD  FOR  Oxm  CONTBOL 

Whatever  the  grim  quirk  In  the  mind  of  a 
youth  In  Austin.  Texas,  which  led  to  a 
murderous  rampage,  the  need  for  some  type 
of  federal  gun  control  law  becomes  more 
I4>parent.  Such  a  gun  law,  including  reg- 
istration, obviously  cannot  guarantee  that 
such  a  tragedy  will  not  happen  again,  but  it 
could  have  purchased  tunmunltlon  and 
And  that  is  eminently  worthwhile. 

Those  who  oppose  controls  over  the  sale 
and  possession  of  firearms  will  arg^e  that 
such  a  law  would  not  have  prevented  the 
Austin  orgy  of  killing.  They  will  note  that 
even  \mder  the  proposed  regulations  he 
coxild  have  purchased  ammunition  and 
guns  enough  for  his  outbreak  of  senseless 
violence.    That  misses  the  point. 

The  point  Is  that  a  gun  control  law  Is  a 
necessary  first  step  In  lessening  the  chances 
that  criminals  and  psychopaths  said  reckless 
Juveniles  will  have  guns  in  their  possession 
when  they  strike  out  at  society.  Those  with 
criminal  records  would  be  denied  at  least 
the  chance  to  buy  firearms  openly,  and 
would  be  punished  If  giins  were  found  in 
their  possession. 

Those  with  a  history  of  psychological  dis- 
turbance would  find  It  less  easy  than  at 
present  to  secure  or  keep  firearms.  The  law 
would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  possession  of 
weapons  by  those  who  should  not  have 
them. 

Other  steps  would  have  to  be  taken.  Our 
sensitivity  to  the  warning  signs  of  aberrant 
behavior  would  have  to  be  Increased.  Here 
one  comes  to  a  point  that  applies  directly  to 
the  Whitman  case:  he  told  a  psychiatrist 
months  ago  that  be  was  "thinking  about 
going  up  on  the  tower  with  a  deer  rifie  and 
shooting  people,"  yet  nothing  was  done  to 
safeguard  him  and  his  fellow  citizens 
against  his  doing  juat  that. 

To  sum  It  up:  We  aren't  trying  to  limit 
sportsmen  In  the  pursuit  of  their  enjoyable 


gun  associated  sports.  We're  one  of  them, 
and  we  admit  that  a  federal  gun  control  law 
would  be  no  guamntee  against  tragedies 
like  the  one  in  Austtn.  But  the  possibilities 
wouuld  be  lessened,  smd  that  Is  reason 
enough  for  doing  something. 


[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal, 

Sept.  28,  1966] 

GxJN  Bn.1.  Now  IN  Senate  Mill  Is  a  Grim 

Joke 

For  awhile  it  seemed  that  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  might  do  Its  duty  and  report 
out  a  meaningful  firearms-control  bill,  but 
In  the  end  It  capitulated  to  the  gun  lobby. 
The  measure  It  approved  Is  described  by  The 
Washington  Post  as  "a  fraud  on  Its  face." 

This  Is  the  bill  submitted  by  Senator 
Hruska,  who  has  always  stood  ready  to  parrot 
the  propaganda  of  the  gun  lobby.  It  would 
simply  Impose  a  largely  meaningless  check  on 
the  mall-order  traffic  in  handguns.  It  would 
not  touch  rifies,  shotgims  and  other  heavy 
weapons. 

The  bill  doesn't  ban  the  mall-order  traffic 
In  handguns.  It  does  forbid  the  Interstate 
shipment  of  these  weapons  Into  states  In 
violation  of  their  laws.  Since  very  few  states 
have  effective  laws  governing  the  purchase  of 
firearms,  the  Impact  of  this  provision  would 
be  negligible.  The  affidavit  requirements  set 
forth  In  the  bill  for  maU-order  guns  are 
worthless. 

AMENDKENT  SOUGHT 

Senator  Dodd's  bin  would  have  banned  out- 
right the  mall-order  traffic  In  handguns. 
The  administration  wanted  his  bill  amended 
to  extend  the  ban  tc  shotguns  and  rifles,  too, 
as  well  as  other  heavy  surplus  nrilitary  wea- 
pons.   This  Is  what  we  need. 

Senator  Dodd  says  he  went  along  with  the 
pitiful  Hruska  bill  Jxist  to  get  some  sort  of 
measure  on  the  fio«r,  where  he  could  either 
substitute  a  stronger  bill  or  toughen  the 
Hruska  bill  with  amendments. 

The  prospects  of  doing  this  are  slim.  Fur- 
thermore, even  If  the  Senate  passes  a  re- 
spectable bill,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  House 
would  act  on  It  in  the  waning  days  of  this 
session.  Thus.  Congress  once  again  has  re- 
fused to  do  anything  about  the  scandalous 
traffic  in  firearms  In  this  country,  and  the 
predictable  slaughter  will  continue. 

[From  the  Indianapolis    (Ind.)    Star,  Sept. 
14, 1966] 

FRtTSTRATlNO 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  (D-Conn.)  Is 
sometimes  carried  away  by  his  ardor  for  en- 
actment of  a  new  Federal  firearm  law.  He 
was  the  other  day  when  he  said:  "Each  of 
the  365  days  last  year  16  people  were  mur- 
dered with  a  gun.  How  long  will  this  carnage 
continue?  I  hope  the  Congress  will  listen  to 
the  140  million  Americans  who  want  a  new 
Federal  law  to  end  It  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  legislation  under  consideration  would 
not.  of  course  end  murder  by  guns.  It  might, 
however,  help  reduce  the  rate.  That  is  what 
recommends  its  passage. 

Mainly,  the  bill  would  ban  mall-order  sales 
of  pistols  and  revolvers  and  require  persons 
who  wish  to  purcbase  rifles  or  shotguns  In 
Interstate  commerce  to  supply  the  dealer 
with  an  affidavit  certifying  that  the  pur- 
chaser was  of  age,  had  no  felony  record  and 
was  not  violating  state  law  by  the  purchase. 

The  bill  also  would  require  tlie  dealer  to 
notify  the  principal  law  enforcement  officer 
In  the  area  In  which  the  purchaser  resides 
and  to  wait  seven  days  before  supplying  the 
weapon.  The  law  enforcement  officer  might 
raise  valid  objections  to  the  sale. 

Admittedly  no  cure-all.  the  proposed  re- 
straints are  worthy  of  adoption.  If  Senator 
Dodd  seems  to  permit  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm,  perhaps  It  can  be 
laid  to  frustration.  This  Congress  has  spent 
nearly  two  years  discussing  the  matter  with- 
out making  appreciable  headway.  And  It 
will  be  a  pity  If  Congress  In  Its  current  ses- 


sion falls  to  enact  the  so-called  Dodd  bin. 
For  in  that  event,  it  will  be  necessary  again 
to  start  from  scratch  when  a  new  Congrea 
is  convened  In  January. 

[From   the   Parsons    (Kans.)    Sun,   Sept.  3, 

1966] 

Classic  Example 

The  grapevine  from  Washington  has  It 
that  the  gun  control  bill  will  be  a  victim 
of  congressional  adjournment  plans.  It  will 
be  put  on  the  shelf  another  year  and  the 
gun  lobby  will  have  gained  another  victory. 

Here  Is  a  clear-cut  lesson  for  students  ot 
political  science  In  how  a  minority  can 
thwart  the  will  of  the  majority. 

Public  opinion  polls,  generally  adjudged 
to  be  accurate,  show  a  clear  majority  ol 
Americans  favor  regulation  of  the  traffic  In 
guns.    Yet  northing  happens.    Why? 

The  gun  lobbyists  are  well  organized,  par- 
ticularly through  the  National  Rifle  Assn. 
False  fears  have  been  planted  In  the  mlndt 
of  gun  owners  and  sportsmen. 

When  legislation  threatens,  Congress  li 
deluged  with  mall  from  the  anti-control 
forces.  Advocates,  by  contrast,  do  little.  H 
they  do  let  a  senator  or  congressman  know 
of  their  views.  It  Is  more  by  accident  than 
design. 

It  Is  the  old  story  of  the  organized,  articu- 
late minority  winning  over  the  formless, 
inactive  majority.  The  minority  has  skilled, 
full-time  lobbyists  on  the  Job  In  Washington. 
They  buttonhole  members  of  Congress  and 
direct  barrages  of  protests  to  them.  Tbe 
majority  has  no  lobbyists  to  put  Its  case 
across,  and  the  results  are  predictable. 

The  gun  bill  composes  a  classic  example 
of  the  American  legislative  process,  state  and 
federal,  and  explains  why  many  measures 
are  passed — and  aren't  passed. 

[From  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune, 

Sept.  9,  1966] 

On  Bitting  Guns 

The  Gary  City  Council  has  pigeonholed  s 
proposed  ordinance  that  would  require  pur- 
chasers of  small  arms  to  register  with  tbe 
police  department.  The  bill  appears  to  be 
too  broad,  but  as  with  most  proposed  legis- 
lation, there  is  room  for  compromise.  It 
should  not  be  allowed  to  die  In  somebody's 
desk. 

Police  Chief  Conway  Mulllns  said  the  reg- 
istration would  give  his  department  time  to 
check  persons  wanting  to  buy  weapons.  Tbe 
bill's  sponsor.  Councilman  Richard  Hatcher, 
said  it  would  make  ptirchase  of  small  arms 
more  difficult.  Both  those  angles  are  worth 
considering.  Perhaps  the  bill  should  b« 
amended  to  Include  only  pistols.  The  point 
is,  the  Council  ought  not  to  be  overcome 
with  reluctance  merely  because  gun  dealers 
object.  Bringing  the  proposal  out  of  com- 
mittee for  some  serious  discussion  Isn't  ask- 
ing too  much — not  when  tighter  rules  might 
save  a  life. 

One  dealer  told  the  Council  that  what  it 
needed  Is  legislation  on  a  national  level.  He 
should  tell  that  to  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, the  organization  whose  powerful 
lobbying  has  caused  the  congressional  reluc- 
tance to  pass  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd's  proposed 
flrearms  bill. 

The  Dodd  bin  probably  will  stay  burled  in 
committee  indeflnltely,  not  because  it  Isn't 
needed  but  largely  because  the  NRA's  stand 
against  it.  Dodd  says  the  NRA  opposition 
is  "replete  with  misinformation,"  and  It  ap- 
pears he  is  right.  The  law  would  prohibit  In- 
terstate mall  order  sales  of  pistols  and  other 
concealable  weapons  to  individuals  and 
tighten  restrictions  on  sale  of  shotgiins  and 
rifles.  Of  course,  there  is  no  proof  that  such 
restrictions  would  curtail  violence  and 
tragedy  In  America,  but  there  is  a  chance  It 
would.    That's  a  chance  worth  exploiting. 

NRA  Executive  Vice  President  Franklin 
Orth  has  charged  that  supporters  of  strict 
gun  control  legislation  are  trying  to  "disarm 


tbe  public."  That  might  not  be  a  bad  idea, 
but  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  gun  bill,  nor 
would  it  be  the  results,  as  Orth  knows.  He  Is 
firing  before  he  looks  with  conunents  like 

that. 

The  NRA  is  willing  to  support  a  bill  that 
would  tighten  restrictions  on  "destructive" 
weapons  such  as  bazookas,  motars  and  gre- 
nades. That's  fine,  but  what  If  a  national 
bazooka  club  is  formed  and  objects?  Should 
Congress  listen  to  it? 

What  Is  good  for  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation isn't  necessarily  good  for  the  coim- 
try.  There  is  more  to  the  issue  of  gun  sales 
than  the  Interest  of  a  businessman  or  a 
specific  organization.  Attempts  to  control 
the  availability  of  weapons  should  not  be 
distorted  Into  alleged  attempts  to  disarm 
the  public  or  to  infringe  on  the  Individual's 
overemphasized  right  to  bear  arms.  The  at- 
tempts should  be  viewed  as  a  possible  way  to 
save  lives.  It's  bard  to  be  against  that,  even 
U  it  does  cause  some  Inconvenience. 

[Prom  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune, 

Sept.  11, 1966] 

Opposition  Hako  to  Understand 

There's  some  hope  that  legislation  to  con- 
trol mail  order  gun  sales  will  come  before 
the  Senate  this  year,  according  to  Sen.  Ever- 
ett M.  Dlrksen,  Republican  leader.  But  he 
adds  that  sponsors  of  a  measure  by  Sen. 
Thomas  Dodd  may  have  to  support  a  weaker 
bill  to  get  any  control  at  all. 

The  Dodd  bill  Is  mild  enough,  and  for  the 
life  Of  us,  we  can't  see  how  any  Intelligent, 
law-abiding  person  can  oppose  it.  All  It 
proposes  Is  a  ban  on  mall  order  sale  of  pistols 
and  revolvers;  limits  over-the-counter  pur- 
chases to  persons  21  or  oyer  In  their  home 
states;  and  requires  affidavits  to  buy  rifles 
and  shotguns  through  the  malls. 

•  •        « 
Here  Is  no  denial   of  the   "right  to  bear 

arms,"  as  hysterically  claimed  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Assn.  and  some  others,  as  they 
wave  the  Constitution  and  the  Flag.  Here 
Is  no  effort  to  keep  sporting  guns  away  from 
hunters  or  target  shooters.  Here  Is  simply  a 
proposal  to  control  Interstate  shipment  of 
weapons  most  often  used  by  the  criminal 
element  or  warped  individuals  who  do  such 
things  as  assassinate  presidents  or  Indulge 
in  mass  killings. 

Under  this  bill  any  responsible  adult  can 
still  buy  a  gun  he  wants  in  his  home  state, 
and  in  fact,  can  get  a  rifle  or  shotgun  through 
the  malls  If  he's  willing  to  sign  an  Identify- 
ing affidavit  which  would  testify  as  to  his 
character  and  purpose. 

•  •  • 
We  can  understand  why  mall  order  com- 
panies which  sell  weapons  indiscriminately 
and  don't  care  into  whose  hands  they  fall 
would  oppose  regulation  which  would  tend 
to  crimp  their  business.  But  we  can't  under- 
stand why  any  good  citizens  or  responsible 
organizations  would  support  such  companies 
and  want  to  continue  a  weapons  traffic  that 
constitutes  such  a  threat  to  law,  order  and 
life  In  this  country. 

[Prom  the  Catholic  Standard  and  Times, 

Sept.  16,  1966] 

Face  Reality  on  Gxtns 

Tbe  Whitman  murders  in  Austin,  Texas, 
last  month  focused  attention  on  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Dodd  to  restrict  the  free  flow 
of  firearms  into  Just  about  anyone's  hands. 
Although  the  Dodd  bill  is  not  intended  to 
keep  firearms  away  from  responsible  people,  it 
has  produced  a  distressingly  frenetic  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the  750,000-member  National 
Rifle  Association.  These  are  supposed  to  be — 
and  most  are — sensible  Americans  who  value 
human  life  and  observe  every  caution  in  the 
possession  and  use  of  firearms. 

But  their  spokesmen,  who  deny  that  they 
are  a  lobby,  use  arguments  formerly  employed 
only  by  extremlEts  like  the  Mlnutemen,  even 
to  insisting  that  a  man  has  the  right  to  hand 


guns  to  protect  himself  and  his  family  from 
possible  Communist  Invaders.  Shades  of 
Daniel  Boone!  And  of  another  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  dying  with  Boone  in  1820  and  unable 
to  comprehend  missiles  and  bombs  upon  wak- 
ing today.  The  argument  is  Just  plain  silly, 
and  it  Is  a  discredit  to  the  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

The  second  main  argument  that  the  "right 
to  bear  arms"  is  guaranteed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion is  a  deUberate  twisting  of  the  Second 
Amendment :  "A  well-regulated  Mllltla  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  Infringed."  The  Supreme  Court 
has  consistently  Interpreted  this  as  the  right 
of  a  state  to  have  an  armed  mllltla. 

The  third  main  argument  against  stricter 
arms  licensing  is  that  licensees  are  automati- 
cally suspect.  So  too,  then,  are  people  in- 
tending to  marry,  to  drive  a  car,  or  practice 
a  profession. 

A  law  even  stricter  than  the  Dodd  bill  Is 
needed.  It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  more 
than  100  million  hand  guns  In  this  country, 
100,000  In  Cicero,  HI.,  alone.  Every  year  more 
than  a  million  gims  are  sold  by  mall  order, 
and  about  the  same  number  are  Imported.  A 
registration  law  would  not  end  murder  by 
guns,  no  more  than  a  reasonable  speed  limit 
ends  highway  accidents.  But  studies  Indicate 
It  would  reduce  them. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  Insists:  "Those  who  claim 
that  the  availability  of  flrearms  is  not  a  fac- 
tor In  murders  in  this  country  are  not  facing 
reality."  We  think  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation spokesmen  should  face  reality. 

[Prom    the   Toledo    (Ohio)    Blade,    Sept.    8, 

1966] 

Trigger   Happy 

That  never-say-dle  outfit  known  as  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  whose  bulging 
treasury  overflows  with  funds  to  zero  In  on 
proposed  gun  laws.  Is  currently  running  large 
advertisements  depicting  a  young  and  liand- 
some  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  decked  out  in 
hunting  togs  and  holding  a  rifle.  Under  the 
caption,  "America  needs  more  straight  shoot- 
ers," the  NRA  ad  pays  its  respects  to  FDR 
as  a  great  president  (and  association  mem- 
ber), and  then  proceeds  to  plug  NRA  pro- 
grams and  membership. 

The  photo  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  taken  in 
1917.  If  this  is  to  be  a  continuing  theme  In 
NRA  advertising,  the  organization  need  not 
go  back  that  far  for  photographs  to  Illustrate 
the  experiences  of  United  States  presidents 
In  a  gun-happy  country.  It  might  want  to 
consider  photos  of  the  attempt  on  FDR's  life 
by  a  gunman  In  Miami  in  1933.  who,  not  being 
such  a  straight  shooter,  missed  the  president- 
elect but  killed  the  mayor  of  Chicago. 

Or  for  something  even  more  recent,  there 
Is  no  dearth  of  photographs  made  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  on  Nov.  22,  1963. 


[From  the  Madison  (S.  Dak.)  Leader,  Sept.  1, 

1966] 

Urges  Stricter  Gun  Control 

This  column  has  been  campaigning  for 
stricter  gun  laws  and  has  also  published  some 
cociunents  from  people  who  oppose  any  more 
regulations  than  we  now  have. 

We  can  continue  the  Mgument  today,  with 
a  statement  from  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Con- 
necticut Democrat,  who  la  on  "our  side"  of 
this  particular  issue: 

"Three  weeks  ago  there  was  a  massacre  in 
Austin,  Texas,  when  a  'shooter'  with  a  well- 
stocked  arsenal  went  berserk.  He  murdered 
16  innocent  people  and  wounded  more  than 
30  others. 

"Two  weeks  ago  today  In  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, a  man,  apparently  Insane,  shot  up 
the  cafeteria  of  the  Winchester  Club,  the 
employee  cafeteria  of  the  Olin  Mathleson 
Chemical  Corporation's  Winchester  gun  fac- 
tory. He  wounded  four  persons  before  he 
was  himself  shot  to  death  by  the  police. 

"Yesterday,  Just  two  weeks  later  and  again 
in  New  Haven,  a  man  with  a  rlflle  shot  to 


death  five  people  and  wounded  two  children 
and  a  dog. 

"Because  I  have  been  working  for  years  to 
pass  a  Federal  law  to  make  It  more  difficult 
for  criminals,  addicts,  and  the  mentally  de- 
ranged to  arm  themselves,  I  have  been  asked 
to  comment  on  each  of  the  Incidents — trag- 
edies which  I  believe  can  be  reduced  elgnlfl- 
cantly. 

"I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  two  weeks 
ago: 

"It  happened  last  week.  It  happened  this 
week.  It  will  happen  next  week.  And  It  will 
continue  to  happen  until  there. are  stricter 
gun  laws. 

"Each  of  the  365  days  last  year  15  people 
were  murdered  with  a  gun.  How  long  will 
this  carnage  continue?  I  hope  the  Congress 
wUl  listen  to  the  140,000,000  Americans  who 
want  a  new  Federal  law  to  end  It  as  soon  as 
possible." 

[Prom  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  West  Virginian. 

Sept.  9,  1966] 
The  Radical  Right  Opposes  Asms  Control 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Inde- 
pendent American,  a  publication  of  the 
Radical  Right  which  backs  Gov.  Wallace  for 
President,  not  only  opposes  the  Dodd  bill  to 
control  the  sale  of  flrearms  but  is  selling 
pamphlets  opposing  the  bill. 

The  propaganda  sheet  quotes  with  ap- 
proval an  editorial  from  the  reactionary 
Manchester  (NJH.)  Union  Leader  which  con- 
tends that  tills  nation  needs  more  arms, 
"but  in  the  hands  of  the  right  people,"  but 
does  not  explain  how  to  determine  who  are 
the  right  people.  The  editorial  declares  that 
"you  cannot  keep  rifles  and  firearms  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals,  the  Insane  and  other 
Improper  people  by  anti-gun  laws." 

Such  Idiocy  Is  answered  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post  m  this  way:  "The  handful  of  states 
which  have  gun-control  laws  are  completely 
frustrated  by  their  Inability  to  keep  guns 
from  being  purchased  by  felons,  fugitives. 
Juveniles  and  the  mentally  Incompetent  In 
neighboring  states  or  by  mall  order. 

"The  Dodd  bill  would  make  state  laws 
effective  by  eliminating  the  mall  order  traffic 
and  requiring  those  who  purchase  guns  to 
do  so  In  the  state  where  they  reside.  It 
would  not  In  any  way  whatever  Interfere  with 
'the  rights  of  law-abiding  gim  users.' " 

Remember  this  from  the  Post: 

"A  law-abiding  gun  user  could  buy  as  many 
guns  as  his  pocketbook  could  afford.  He 
could  use  these  guns  as  he  pleased  for  hunt- 
ing, for  target  practice,  for  collecting  or  for 
home  protection.  He  could  carry  sporting 
weapons  across  state  lines  without  let  or 
hindrance.  The  Dodd  bill  would  Impose 
upon  the  law-abiding  gun  user  at  most  a 
minor  Inconvenience.  It  would  require  him 
to  go  to  a  store  for  his  purchase  and  Identify 
himself  as  law-abiding.  The  only  persons 
who  would  suffer  any  serious  Inconvenience 
under  this  legislation  are  felons,  fugutlves, 
and  the  mentally  Incompetent." 

Sen.  Dodd  recently  made  this  point:  "Each 
of  the  365  days  last  year  15  people  were  mur- 
dered with  a  gun.  How  long  will  this  cam- 
age  continue?  I  hope  the  Congress  will  lis- 
ten to  the  140,000,000  Americans  who  want  a 
new  federal  law  to  end  It  as  soon  as  possible." 

So  win   all   responsible  Americans. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)   Tribune, 

Sept.  30,   1966] 

Mild  Handgun  Bill  Goes  to  Senate 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  re- 
ported favorably  on  a  compromise  bill  (S. 
3767)  sponsored  by  Senator  Hruska  (R-Neb.) 
to  restrict  the  mall  order  sales  of  handguns. 

The  more  stringent  Dodd  bill,  backed  by 
the  Johnson  Administration,  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  other  groups.  Is  stalled 
In  the  Judiciary  Conmalttee  and  apparently 
dead  for  this  session  of  Congress.  The 
Hruska  bill  would  require  an  affidavit  tmd 
waiting  period  for  buying  handguns  by  mall 
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order  but  woiild  not  restrict  sales  of  rifles 
and  shotguns.  The  aim  of  course  Is  to  keep 
pistols  and  revolvers  out  of  the  hands  of 
minors,  criminals  and  Incompetents. 

Passage  of  the  Hruska  bill  certainly  would 
be  preferable  to  failure  to  tighten  gun  con- 
trols, though  conceivably  this  might  take  the 
steam  out  of  the  move  to  keep  all  kinds  of 
firearms  out  of  reach  of  persons  with  crim- 
inal and  mental  Illness  records  and  of  chil- 
dren. The  Dodd  bUl  could  work  a  hardship 
on  sportsmen  in  the  Intermountaln  West, 
most  of  them  stable  law-abiding  citizens 
who  customarily  cross  state  lines  both  In 
hunting  and  purchasing  of  firearms.  Senator 
Hruska  claims  that  the  concealable  hand- 
guns are  the  "real  oflTenders"  In  the  misuse 
of  firearms,  with  some  exceptions.  But 
James  V.  Bennett,  former  director  of  the  VS. 
Bureau  of  Prisons  and  now  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  criminal  law  sec- 
tion, cites  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
report  to  the  effect  that  30  per  cent  of  will- 
full  Itllllngs  are  committed  with  rifles  or 
shotguns. 

Writing  In  the  September  Issue  of  the  New 
Tork  Timea  magazine,  Mr.  Bennett  shows 
how  the  lack  of  adequate  federal  legislation 
cripples  state  efforts  to  cope  with  the  fire- 
arms problem.  For  example,  in  the  seven 
states  which  have  acted  to  control  gun  sales, 
officials  are  frustrated  by  the  fact  that  resi- 
dents of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  mental 
health  can  buy  through  mall  order  catalogs. 
He  argues  for  stronger  state  gun  control  laws, 
with  supporting  federal  legislation. 

Bennett  urges  a  waiting  period  of  seven 
working  days  before  a  purchased  gun  Is  de- 
livered. This  would  give  local  police  an  op- 
portunity to  check  on  the  would-be  pur- 
chaser and  serve  as  a  cooling  off  period  for 
persons  who  buy  guns  In  fits  of  rage  or 
despondency. 

Reasonable  gun  control  measures  can  and 
should  be  adopted.  Responsible  sportsmen 
should  lend  their  Influence  to  that  end. 

[From  the  Blnghamton  (N.T.)  Sun-BuUetln. 

Sept.  3, 1966] 

GtTN  Curbs 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts Is  taking  over  the  leadership  of  the 
fight  for  gtin  controls  from  Senator  Dodd, 
the  tarnished  warrior.  He  thinks  the  pro- 
posed legislation  isn't  tough  enough.  He 
would  prefer  to  see  an  outright  ban  on  the 
mail-order  sale  of  rifles  as  well  as  of  hand- 
guns. 

Every  poll  agrees  that  a  majority  of  Amer- 
icans want  some  form  of  regulation  of  fire- 
arms. But  the  opposition  Is  headed  by  the 
powerful  National  Rifle  Association,  whose 
summrters  are  all  over  the  country  and  axe — 
as  we  have  discovered  ourselves — highly  vo- 
cal. Contrary  to  what  the  association  has 
led  Its  supporters  to  believe,  the  present 
bill  would  not  prevent  sportsmen  from  buy- 
ing guns.  It  would  simply  prohibit  Inter- 
state sale  of  mall-order  handguns,  require 
an  affidavit  for  mall-order  sale  of  rifles  and 
shotguns,  and  limit  over-the-counter  pur- 
chase of  handguns  to  residents  of  the  state 
in  which  the  purchase  Is  made. 

This  is  a  minimal  program — too  minimal. 
In  Senator  Kennedy's  opinion  and  our  own — 
but  you  would  think  from  the  outcry  of  the 
gunmen  that  they  were  being  entirely  pre- 
vented from  playing  with  their  deadly  toys. 
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[From  the  Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call,  Sept.  6, 
1966] 
Senator  Tro  Challenges  the  Gttn  Lobbt 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts 
may  find  himself  In  the  middle  of  a  ding- 
dong  battle  If  he  tangles  with  the  powerful 
gun  lobby  In  Congress,  but  he  says  he's  will- 
ing to  try.    He  csune  out  the  other  day  In 
vigorous   and    enthusiastic   support   of   the 
Dodd  mall-order  gun  bill  and  predicts  that 
It  could  be  passed  If  It  ever  gets  out  of  com- 
mittee. 


The  bill  has  been  bottled  up  because  of 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  so-called 
gun  lobby,  spearheaded  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  a  sportsmen's  group.  However, 
as  Senator  Kennedy  points  out,  the  proposed 
legislation  would  not  prevent  sportsmen 
from  purchasing  guns.  Anyone  who  has  a 
legitimate  use  for  a  gun  for  sport,  hunting, 
for  jjrotectlon  or  who  collects  guns  would 
not  be  deprived  of  his  guns  under  the  Dodd 
bill. 

In  view  of  this.  It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  gun  lobby  objects  so  strenuously  to 
the  legislation.  Nevertheless  It  does.  The 
senator  notes  that  were  It  not  for  the  opposi- 
tion of  members  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation the  bin  could  easily  be  passed. 

What  the  Dodd  Wll  would  do  Is  to  ban 
outright  the  Interstate  sale  of  mall-order 
handguns,  and  require  an  affidavit  for  mail- 
order sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns.  It  would 
also  limit  over-th*-coimter  purchase  of 
handg\uis  to  residents  of  the  state  In  which 
the  purchase  Is  made.  The  bill  also  estab- 
lishes a  minimum  age  of  18  for  purchase  of 
a  rifle  and  21  for  the  purchase  of  pistols. 

In  the  affidavit  the  purchaser  would  be 
required  to  furnish  his  correct  name,  age 
and  address;  affirm  that  he  Is  complying  with 
state  and  local  laws  on  flrearms  and  that  he 
has  not  been  convicted  of  a  felony.  The 
affidavit  would  have  to  be  notarized. 

Prohibited  by  the  bill  would  be  the  Im- 
portation of  cheap  handguns  and  nonsport- 
Ing  mllltary-surplua  flrearms.  The  prohibi- 
tion would  be  effected  by  setting  high  Im- 
port standards.  Quality  handguns  and  mili- 
tary surplus  suitable  for  sports  purposes 
would  be  admitted  provided  they  meet  recog- 
nlzsd  safety  regulations. 

These  regulations  do  not  seem  to  be  too 
stringent,  although  some  objectors  to  the 
bill  complain  that  they  are  "Inconvenient." 
To  which  Senator  Kennedy  retorts  that  the 
nation  Is  concerned  about  crimes  committed 
by  gun  and  aslis,  "doesn't  that  outweigh  the 
Inconvenience  to  which  any  honest  pur- 
chaser of  a  gun  Is  put?" 

The  aim  of  the  bill  Is  to  keep  guns  from 
the  hands  of  Juveniles,  minors  and  adult 
criminals.  Senator  Kennedy  concedes  that 
It  will  not  solve  the  crime  problem  but 
thinks  it  will  serve  as  a  deterrent.  In  other 
words,  the  Dodd  bill  can  certainly  do  nobody 
any  harm  and  could  possibly  do  some  good. 
It  merits  support  trom  the  public  to  offset 
the  vehement  opposition  of  the  gun  lobby. 

[Prom   the    Charleeton    (W.   Va.)    Gazette, 

Dec*  31, 1966] 
Gun  Lobby  To  Be  Congratulated  fob 
Preserving  U.S.  Slaughter 
In  the  nation's  press  It  Is  customary  at  this 
season,  when  the  Old  year  scurries  out  and 
the  new  one  hustles  expectantly  forward,  to 
honor  Individuals  and  organizations  for 
deeds  of  derrlng-do  executed  diu-lng  the 
previous  12  montbi. 

Thus,  qulck-wttted  quarterbacks  are 
lauded,  allxirlng  actresses  acclaimed,  and  the 
heroic  service  of  Beaver  Hill  Patrol  No.  9  re- 
counted, lest  the  accomplishments  of  all  be 
forgotten  by  an  Indifferent  public. 

It  Is  with  this  thought  In  mind  we  wish  to 
bring  to  public  attention  the  peerless  work 
of  the  American  Rifle  Assn.,  the  flrearm  man- 
ufacturers of  America,  and  their  coey  cham- 
pions who  comprUe  the  membership  of  In- 
finite gun  clubs  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  lovely  land. 

To  them  must  go  Legislative  Lobby  Lau- 
rels of  1966. 

Three  years  ago  President  Kennedy  was 
assassinated  with  a  mall  order  rifle.  Since. 
In  excess  of  50,00©  Americans  have  died  at 
the  end  of  a  muazle  of  some  type  of  flre- 
arm. Every  day,  in  fact.  50  Americans  leave 
this  lovely  land,  victims  of  a  flrearm  dis- 
aster by  way  of  murder,  suicide,  or  inexplic- 
able accident. 

Yet,  the  firearm  Industry,  the  American 
Rifle  Assn.  and  tlielr  stalwart  boosters  have 


repulsed  every  effort  of  Congress  to  enact 
federal  law  designed  to  check  the  senseleas 
slaughter. 

Licensing  firearms.  Insist  advocates  of  the 
unrestricted  sale  of  revolvers,  pistols,  shot- 
guns, and  assorted  lethal  musketry,  Is  un- 
necessary, unconstitutional,  un-American, 
un-Christlan,  and  uncivil.  An  unarmed 
United  States  is  a  United  States  teetering  on 
the  edge  of  chaos,  and  every  American  by 
virtue  and  right  of  citizenship  Is  entitled  to 
possess  and  carry  his  own  dandy  little  arse- 
nal of  Instant  explosive  destruction. 

Twice  an  hour  In  all  the  hours  that  must 
pass  to  total  a  year  an  American  life  U 
snuffed  out  by  some  high  or  low  caliber 
leaden  bullet,  but  any  attempt  to  restrict  the 
wholesale  carnage  is  to  the  nation's  gun 
manufacturers  a  bold  plot  to  scrag  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Like  the  product  It  protects  and  profits 
from,  the  American  gun  lobby's  pressure  tac- 
tics are  loud,  sharp,  and  deadly.  The  gun 
lobby  holds  every  established  record  for 
throttling  laws  Inlmlcable  to  Its  Interests. 
Indeed,  so  efficient  and  so  powerful  Is  the 
lobby,  such  laws  are  always  annihilated  In 
committee  before  they  ever  reach  the  floors 
of  Congress. 

Here  Is  a  lobbying  organization  whose 
Influence  deserves  to  be  brought  continually 
to  the  public's  notice. 

[From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)   Press, 

Sept.  24,  1966] 

Gallup  Poll — Even  Gun  Owners  Favor 

Control  Law 
"Too  many  people  are  getting  killed  with 
guns  that  are  supposedly  empty,"  said  a  51- 
year-old  truck  driver  from  Endlcott,  N.Y., 
"and,  furthermore,  too  many  wives  and  hus- 
bands are  ItlUed  because  a  gun  was  handy." 
"Gun  laws  would  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  criminals  because  they  could  always  pro- 
cure all  the  guns  they  want,  either,  by  pur- 
chase or  theft,"  said  a  retired  railroad  engi- 
neer from  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

These  views  are  typical  of  many  expressed 
m  a  recent  nation-wide  Gallup  Poll  In  which 
adults  were  asked  If  they  would  favor  or  op- 
pose a  law  requiring  a  person  to  obtain  a 
permit  before  buying  a  gun,  and  if  they 
would  favor  or  oppose  tighter  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  guns  to  persons  under  18. 

Few  Issues  spark  such  heated  reactions  as 
gun  controls,  and  few  issues  are  so  widely 
misunderstood.  Some  of  the  opposition  to 
the  registration  of  guns  comes  from  those 
who  think  that  this  would  mean  banning  all 
guns.  A  61-year-old  Franklin,  Pa.,  resident 
complained:  "I  think  any  good  American 
should  be  allowed  to  have  a  gun  either  for 
sport  or  protection." 

Actually,  the  law  proposed  would  not  pro- 
hibit a  person  from  owning  a  gun — either 
for  sport  or  protection— but  would  require 
that  a  record  be  made  of  the  name  of  the 
gun  purchaser.  The  purpose  of  such  a  law 
would  be  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
persons  with  a  criminal  record,  the  mentally 
disturbed,  and  others  unqualified  to  handle 
weapons. 

Few  controls  over  the  purchase  and  pos- 
session of  guns  exist  In  the  U.S.  today,  com- 
pared to  other  nations  of  the  world.  New 
Jersey  recently  enacted  a  new  gun  statute, 
but  until  then  no  state  required  police  per- 
mits for  buying  or  keeping  a  shotgun  or 
rifle. 

The  mood  of  the  public  for  nearly  three 
decades  has  been  to  Impose  controls  on  the 
sale  and  possession  of  weapons.  Here  are  the 
latest  flndlngs: 

Nearly  seven  In  10  persons  (68%)  today 
favor  the  registration  of  guns.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  use  of  guns  by  persons  under  the 
age  of  18,  82%  of  all  persons  Interviewed 
would  either  forbid  their  use  completely  or 
put  restrictions  on  their  use. 

Of  particular  interest  Is  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  gun-owners  themselves  favor  reg- 
istration  and   would   either   forbid   or   put 
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restrictions  on  the  use  of  guns  for  persona 

under  18. 

Greatest  support  for  gun  controls  comes 
from  women  and  from  persons  Uvlng  In  the 
largest  cities. 

SURVEY  question  and  findings 

■Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  law  which 

would  require  a  person   to  obtain   a  police 

permit  before  he  or  she  could  buy  a  gun?" 

[In  per  sent] 

All        Gun- 
persons  owners 
VM  68  56 

jr.:::::::: 29       4i 

No  opinion J  •» 

Reasons  of  those  who  favor  such  a  law: 
Too  many  people  get  guns  who  are  Irrespon- 
sible, mentally  Ul.  retarded,  trigger  happy, 
criminals;  It  would  save  lives;  It's  too  easy 
to  get  guns;  It  wotUd  be  a  help  to  the  police, 
and  It  would  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
teen-agers. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 

Sept.  19,  1966) 
Majortty  Still  Favors  Gun  Controls 
taunedlately  after  the  shooting  outrage 
in  Austin,  Tex.,  last  month,  73  per  cent  of 
all  persons  consulted  by  the  GaUup  Poll  Indi- 
cated that  they  would  favor  legislation  re- 
quiring police  permits  for  the  purchase  of 
guns.  A  second  poll,  taken  a  few  weeks  later, 
indicated  that  69  per  cent  would  favor  flre- 
arms legislation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  second  Dodd  bill, 
restricting  the  Interstate  traffic  in  flrearms, 
had  been  allowed  to  die  a  quiet  death  In  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  public  opinion  in  the 
matter  of  gun  controls  has  followed  a  con- 
sistent pattern  over  the  years.  Immediately 
after  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 
opinion  favoring  gun  controls  rose  to  a  new 
peak.  With  the  passage  of  time,  however.  It 
subsided  as  It  always  seems  to  do  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  organized  effort  to  promote  such 
legislation.    The  public  memory  Is  short. 

A  Minnesota  Poll  Sunday  showed  results 
similar  to  those  of  the  recent  Gallup  polls. 
Hunters  and  owners  of  flrearms  less  strongly 
favor  legislation  than  the  public  at  large. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  even  at  their 
lowest  ebb — well  over  60  per  cent — the  flg- 
ures  demonstrate  a  clear  consensus  In  favor 
of  gun  controls. 

Why,  then,  has  no  legislation  been  forth- 
coming, either  in  Minnesota  or  in  Washing- 
ton? The  answer  seems  clear  enough:  The 
opponents  of  gun  controls  have  proved  them- 
selves capable  on  almost  every  occasion  of 
blocking  effective  legislation.  Until  the  pro- 
ponents of  gun  controls  present  their  side  to 
legislators  with  as  much  determination  and 
effectiveness  as  the  pun  lobby  does,  little  will 
be  done  to  curb  the  Increasing  use  and  mis- 
use of  flrearms  in  our  country. 

[Prom    the    Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Tribune, 

sept.  18,   1966] 
Seven    of    Ten    Minnesotans    Back    Fire- 
arms Bill 

Nearly  seven  out  of  every  10  Minnesotans 
recently  questioned  by  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une's Minnesota  Poll  would  like  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  that  would  stop  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms by  mall. 

Almost  two  out  of  every  three  state  resi- 
dents believed  that.  If  the  proposed  firearms 
control  bin  were  passed.  It  would  help  reduce 
murder  In  the  United  States.  Sixteen  per 
cent  said  it  would  be  very  effective  on  that 
score  and  48  per  cent  thought  It  would  be 
moderately  effective. 

There  Is  less  agreement  In  the  survey  over 
whether  proposed  legislation  about  flrearms 
would  compromise  a  citizen's  right  to  bear 
arms.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  people  said 
it  would  not  and  40  per  cent  claimed  It 
would. 

Capitol  observers  see  little  chance  of  the 
Dodd  bill  on  flrearms  being  passed  In  this 


session  of  Congress  even  with  the  force  of 
shock  generated  by  the  shooting  of  40  per- 
sons in  Austin,  Tex.,  Aug.  1  by  one  man. 
Fourteen  persons  and  an  unborn  baby  were 
killed  before  the  killer  himself  was  slain. 

In  mid-August  a  balanced  cross-section  of 
1.000  men  and  women  living  In  all  parts  of 
Minnesota  were  asked  for  their  views  on  gun 
control.    The  first  question  was : 

"Congress  Is  considering  a  bill  which 
would  stop  most  mall-order  sales  of  revolvers, 
pistols  and  other  concealable  flrearms. 
Would  you  like  to  see  Congress  pass  such 
a  bin  or  not?" 

There  was  a  substantial  difference  In  the 
opinions  of  men  and  women  on  questions 
about  firearms: 

III)  [icrcent) 


Total 

Men 

WoniPii 

Would  likp  to  see  till  passod 

69 
*>7 

'l 
3 

61 
36 

1 

IVI 

OtIitT  j'nswers        

I 

No  opiniou                       

3 

Tnt:il 

KXI 

10(} 

IIKl 

Minnesotans  next  were  asked : 

••The  bill  also  would  regulate  the  inter- 
state sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns,  restrict  im- 
ports of  surplus  military  arms  and  some 
foreign-made  weapons,  and  bar  the  sale  of 
revolvers  and  pistols  to  persons  under  21. 

•'How  effective  do  you  think  such  a  bill 
would  be  in  reducing  murder  by  firearms — 
very  effective,  moderately  effective,  or  not 
effective  at  all?" 

The  replies: 

[111  iiorcont] 


tains  most  of  the  needed  restrictions  on 
gun  traffic. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  repeat  what 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  said  on 
this  subject,  except  to  point  out  that  we 
have  had  a  very  searing  incident  in  New 
York  when,  last  faU^a  mental  patient  on 
leave  from  a  State  hc^ital  walked  into  a 
Manhattan  gunshcH),  purchased  a  gim, 
proceeded  to  a  public  park  in  the  middle 
of  the  city— at  42d  Street  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, to  be  precise — shot  up  the  town,  and 
killed  two  men  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, for  no  reason. 

That  tragedy  emphasized,  to  me  and 
to  many  of  my  constituents,  the  urgent 
need  to  make  a  beginning  in  a  national 
effort  to  control  the  sale  of  firearms. 
We  are  not  attempting  to  disarm  the 
people  or  to  eliminate  hunting  and  sport 
shooting.  We  are  most  definitely  trying 
to  keep  lethal  weapons  out  of  the  hands 
of  juveniles,  criminals,  and  mental  pa- 
tients. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
this  time  the  bill  may  have  successful 
action. 


1 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Verv  ifTective  ..  - 

Moderately  effective    

16 

48 

34 

2 

12 
42 

46 

21 
54 

Not  at  all  effective 

oo 

3 

Total      — 

100 

100 

100 

1  Less  than  1  percent. 

The  final  question  In  the  series  was : 

"A  citizen  is  supposed  to  have  the  right 
to  bear  arms  and  to  defend  himself.  If  the 
firearms  control  bill  were  passed  by  Con- 
gress, do  you  think  people  would  or  would 
not  be  losing  some  Important  rights?" 

The  answers: 

[In  percent] 


Total 

Men 

Women 

WouM   l>e   losing  some   im- 
ikort'iiit  ritflits 

40 

1 
5 

47 

4K 
■J 

3 

33 

Would  not           - 

,S9 

fuller  aiiS'.vor.< 

1 

Tot.iL -- 

100 

100 

100 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  in  spon- 
soring the  firearms  control  bill  which  he 
Introduced  today.  The  measure,  in  its 
present  form,  is  identical  to  a  bill  which 
was  reported  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  last  year. 

As  originally  Introduced,  the  bill  was 
much  stronger,  imposing  strict  limits  on 
the  sale  of  handguiis  and  rifles.  During 
subcommittee  consideration,  however,  it 
was  substantially  amended  so  that  the 
two  types  of  guns  are  treated  differently, 
sporting  guns  being  made  more  readily 
available.  This  bill  should  now  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  many  sportsmen  who  op- 
posed the  original  version.    Yet  it  re- 


AN  ACT  TO  ENFORCE  THE  FIRST 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Morse,  Cooper,  Clark.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  Sha-thers,  HOLLAND,  FoNG,  and 
myself,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  provide  efifective  procedures 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  establishment 
and  free  exercise  clauses  of  the  first 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  together  with 
certain  editorials,  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(For  editorials  referred  to,  see  exhibit 
1.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and  will  be  printed  in  the  Record  sis  re- 
quested. 

The  bill  (S.  3)  to  provide  effective  pro- 
cedures for  the  enforcement  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  free  exercise  clauses  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ehvin  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  1965 
Congress  enacted  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  The  most 
far-reaching  education  law  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation,  it  authorizes  exten- 
sive allocations  of  Federal  funds  to  non- 
secular  schools.  At  the  same  time  it 
poses  a  threat  to  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  and  to  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  free  exercise  of 
religion.  During  the  debate  on  this  bill, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
I  cosponsored  an  amendment  to  enforce 
the  establishment  and  free  exercise  of 
religion  clauses  of  the  first  amendment 
by  providing  the  necessary  machinery 
for  judicial  review  of  the  legislation. 
The  sponsors  of  the  education  bill  feared 
that  such  an  amendment  might  jeopard- 
ize Its  final  passage.  As  an  alternative. 
Senator  Morse,  the  floor  manager, 
offered  an  independent  judicial  review 
bill,  which  became  S.  2097.    This  bill  was 
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the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  29, 
1966.  The  House,  however,  took  no  ac- 
tion before  Congress  adjourned.  S. 
2097  was  painstakingly  drafted,  con- 
sidered, and  amended  to  meet  all  legiti- 
mate objections.  The  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today  is  identical  to  the  measure 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

This  legislation  makes  no  pronounce- 
ments as  to  the  permissible  boundaries 
of  aid  to  church-related  schools;  rather 
It  is  designed  to  allow  adjudication  of  the 
issue  in  the  proper  forum — the  courts. 
It  would  remove  the  existing  doubt  as  to 
the  power  of  taxpayers,  citizens,  and  in- 
stitutions to  obtain  judicial  review  of  the 
validity  of  Federal  grants  and  loans 
under  the  first  amendment  provisions  re- 
lating to  religion.  This  doubt  exists  be- 
cause of  the  rule  of  decision  in  Frothing- 
ham  v.  Mellon.  262  U.S.  447  (1923).  In 
that  case  Mrs.  Prothingham,  an  indi- 
vidual plaintiff,  sued  to  enjoin  the  execu- 
tive branch  from  appropriating  Federal 
funds  to  the  States  for  maternal  bene- 
fits. In  the  course  of  the  opinion,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  taxpayer's 
interest  in  the  moneys  of  the  Treasury 
"is  shared  with  millions  of  others;  Is 
comparatively  minute  smd  indetermina- 
ble; the  effect  upon  future  taxpayers  is 
so  remote  that  no  basis  is  afforded  for  an 
appeal  to  the  preventive  powers  of  the 
court." 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  re- 
porting S.  2097  last  year  concluded  that 
this  decision  was  not  based  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  but  was  rather  an  exer- 
cise of  judicial  restraint  and  could  there- 
fore be  changed  by  legislation. 

This  bill  would  reverse  the  Prothing- 
ham rule  Insofar  as  it  applies  to  cases 
involving  nine  enumerated  acts  of  Con- 
gress which  may  conflict  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  free  exercise  clauses  of  the 
first  amendment.  The  acts  which  would 
be  subject  to  review  imder  the  bill  are 
not  inclusive  but  are  representative  of 
legislation  which  affords  substantial  and 
direct  financial  aid  to  denominationally 
controlled  and  denominationally  related 
institutions. 

The  report  submitted  to  the  Senate 
last  year  on  this  same  measure  contained 
this  statement  by  Prof.  Paul  Preund,  of 
the  law  school  of  Harvard  University: 

Under  this  bill  •••  the  litigation  would 
b«  Ijrought  to  vindicate  rlgbta  secured  by 
the  first  amendment,  a  right  to  be  free  at  a 
Federal  rellgloua  establishment,  a  right 
cloaely  allied  to  the  right  of  free  exercise  of 
religion  and  one  that  traditionally  took  the 
form  of  freedom  from  enforced  contribution 
to  support  religious  acUvltlee.  In  this  view, 
the  quantum,  of  the  financial  stake  Is  not 
central  to  the  right;  any  such  use  of  a 
citizen's  tax  payemnts  would  constitute  the 
heart  of  the  offense  to  his  autonomy  In  the 
religious  sphere. 

Each  year  billions  of  dollars  In  Fed- 
eral aid  are  available  imder  a  multitude 
of  programs  to  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions Including  those  controlled  by  re- 
ligious orders.  This  is  true  notwith- 
standing the  first  amendment  and  the 
Interpretation  placed  upon  it  by  the  Su- 
preme Court;  that  is,  that  neither  a 
State  nor  the  Federal  Government  may 
pass  laws  nor  levy  taxes  which  support 


religious  activities  either  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Under  the  bill,  loans  or  grants  au- 
thorized under  the  following  acts  may  be 
challenged : 

First.  The  Highw  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963, 

Second.  Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 

Third.  The  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958, 

Fourth.  The  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963. 

Fifth.  Title  II  of  the  act  of  September 
30,  1950— Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress. 
Sixth.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965, 

Seventh.  The  Cooperative  Research 
Act 

Eighth.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  and 

Ninth.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

Publication  of  the  order  of  the  Federal 
officer  approving  or  disapproving  a  grant 
or  loan  would  be  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  effectuation  of  the  order  and 
would  constitute  oiBcial  notice  to  a  party 
wishing  to  challenge  the  order  as  un- 
constitutional under  the  first  amend- 
ment. After  the  order  is  published, 
there  is  a  90 -day  limitation  on  the  bring- 
ing of  an  action. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  permits  any  public 
or  other  nonprofit  agency  or  institution 
which  is  or  may  be  prejudiced  by  the 
order  of  the  Federal  officer  making  a 
loan  or  grant  to  bring  an  action  for  de- 
claratory judgment  to  determine 
whether  the  order  is  consistent  with  the 
establishment  clause  of  the  first 
amendment. 

Section  3  authorizes  corporate  and  in- 
dividual Federal  taxpayers  to  bring  a 
similar  action.  The  plaintiff  need  only 
show  he  has  paid  income  tax  during  the 
preceding  year.  Identical  relief  is  af- 
forded all  citizens  to  sue  to  vindicate 
the  public's  interest  in  the  observance 
of  the  first  amendment. 

Section  4  authorizes  any  public  or  oth- 
er nonprofit  Institution  or  agency  to 
bring  a  civil  action  to  review  the  final 
decision  of  a  Federal  officer  which  denies 
a  loan  or  grant  applied  for  luider  any 
act  enumerated  in  section  1.  The  denial 
must  have  been  on  the  groimd  that  such 
grant  or  loan  woiild  be  inconsistent  with 
the  establlshmerst  clause  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Consistent  administration  of  programs 
throughout  the  country  is  insured  by  the 
requirement  in  section  5  that  all  actions 
be  brought  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  the  event  two  or  more  actions 
are  brought  which  challenge  the  same 
grant  or  loan,  the  coiurt  may  consolidate 
them  for  the  purpose  of  trial  and  judg- 
ment. The  proTlsions  in  this  section 
which  call  for  expediting  review  and  ap- 
peal should  guarantee  speedy  and  order- 
ly processing  of  cases  under  the  biU. 

To  avoid  interrupting  important  edu- 
cation and  welfal-e  programs  already  in 
operation,  none  of  these  programs  will 
be  subject  to  attack  through  the  pro- 
cedures provided  by  this  measure.  More- 
over, no  grant  or  loan  approved  after  en- 
actment of  this  act  may  be  suspended 
until  a  final  Judgment  by  the  court  de- 


claring the  particular  grant  or  loan  un- 
constitutional. The  court  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, grant  an  interlocutory  injunc- 
tion enjoining  the  payment  of  a  grant  or 
loan  which  is  claimed  to  be  invalid. 

Upon  a  final  determination  of  imcon- 
stitutionallty.  only  the  unexpended  por- 
tion of  a  grant  must  be  refunded  for  re- 
allotment  to  the  appropriation  from 
which  it  was  paid. 

Mr.  President,  events  since  Senate 
passage  of  the  bill  last  year  have  greatly 
compounded  the  need  for  its  enactment. 
Now,  more  tlian  ever,  the  constitution- 
ality of  many  Federal  programs  is  in 
doubt,  and  review  by  the  courts  is 
imperative. 

Last  November  14,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  review  the  Maryland 
Court  of  Appeals  decision  in  the  case  of 
the  Horace  Mann  League  against  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  the  constitution- 
ality of  Federal  programs  was  put  into 
doubt.  In  that  case,  Maryland's  highest 
court  had  declared  three  construction 
grants  to  three  separate  religiously  con- 
trolled colleges  unconstitutional  under 
the  first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. These  same  three  colleges  which 
cannot  constitutionally  receive  funds 
from  the  State  of  Maryland  have  each 
been  recipients  of  Federal  grants  during 
the  last  2  years.  The  effect,  then,  is  that 
while  the  establishment  clause  was  orig- 
inally intended  to  apply  only  to  Con- 
gress, today  it  is  only  enforced  against 
State  legislatures.  On  religion  and  the 
first  amendment,  the  law  of  the  land  is 
less  majestic  than  ironic. 

Shortly  after  the  Supreme  Court's  ac- 
tion in  the  Maryland  case,  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Harold  Howe  n, 
was  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  to 
have  called  upon  the  courts  to  clarify 
which  federally  financed  services  are 
permissible.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  article  entitled 
"School  Aid  Issue  Urged  on  Courts"  from 
the  New  York  Times,  Noveml)er  19,  1966, 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  which  gave  rise  to  so  much 
controversy  in  this  area  is  now  under 
attack  in  the  State  of  New  York.  There, 
a  group  of  taxpayers  has  challenged  the 
constitutionality  of  that  act  in  two  sep- 
arate actions — one  in  Federal  district 
court — Flast  against  Gardner — the  other 
in  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court— 
Poller  against  Board  of  Education. 

The  plaintiffs  in  these  two  cases  assert 
their  interest  in  the  litigation  as  taxpay- 
ers and  thus  fall  squarely  within  the 
ambit  of  this  legislation.  However,  a 
case  handed  down  10  days  ago  indicates 
they  have  no  standing.  If  these  plain- 
tiffs are  armed  with  legislation  similar 
to  the  bill  Introduced  today,  the  Su- 
preme Court  may  be  more  responsive  to 
their  complaint  and  more  willing  to  re- 
solve this  vitally  important  constitu- 
tional question. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  within  our  power  to 
open  the  door  to  the  courts.  As  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  recently  said: 

We  have  passed  the  point  where  litigation 
Is  regarded  as  an  evil  that  must  be  avoided 
If  some  accommodation  short  of  a  lawsuit 
can  possibly  be  worked  out.  Litigation  1« 
often  the  desirable  and  orderly  way  of  re- 
solving disputes  of  broad  public  significance. 


and  of  obtaining  vindication  of  fundamental 
rights. 

The  need  for  judicial  review  has  been 
recognized  and  endorsed  by  countless 
educational  groups,  religious  bodies,  bar 
associations,  civil  liberties  organizations 
and  individual  citizens.  As  a  sample  of 
this  widespread  national  support,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
editorials  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks: 

First.  "Clarifying  School  Aid,"  New 
York  Times,  August  28,  1966; 

Second.  "Sectarian  Aid  in  Doubt," 
Post-Gazette,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  November 

1. 1966;  ^     „  ^     , 

Third.  "Rule  on  Church  Schools 
Needed,"  Observer,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  No- 
vember 18, 1966; 

Fourth.  "Boost  for  Aid  to  Church  Col- 
leges," the  Wichita  Beacon,  Wichita, 
Kans.,  November  16,  1966; 

Fifth.  "High  Court  Ducks  One  Issue," 
New  York  Times,  November  16,  1966; 

Sixth.  "Church,  State,  and  Sam  Er- 
viN,"  Sentinel,  Wlnston-Salem,  N.C.,  No- 
vember 22, 1966; 

Seventh.  "School  Aid  Issue  Urged  on 
Courts,"  New  York  Times,  November  19, 
1966. 

This  bill  is  needed  badly,  and  it  is 
needed  now.  I  shall  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  see  that  consideration  of  it  is 
expedited. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  what  I  said  in 
urging  Senate  passage  last  July  29.  For 
far  too  long  the  issue  of  State  aid  to 
church-related  organizations  has  been  a 
divisive  force  in  our  society.  It  has 
created  communication  barriers  among 
our  religions  and  fostered  intolerance. 
This  is  a  natural  consequence  when  the 
courts  are  prevented  from  carrying  out 
their  function  of  deciding  a  great  consti- 
tutional issue. 

Some  of  us  who  are  sponsors  of  this 
bill  feel  there  are  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  many  recent 
education  and  poverty  programs.  Others 
are  confident  that  these  programs  meet 
the  test  of  the  first  amendment.  But 
one  thing  on  which  we  all  agree:  the 
courts  must  be  given  the  opportvinity  to 
decide.  Only  then  will  this  century-long 
controversy  end. 

ExRiarr  1 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  26,  1966] 
Clarifting  School  Am 
The  Judicial  questions  recently  raised  over 
Federal  school  aid  to  church-related  schools 
give  special  pertinence  to  Senate  efforts  to 
open  the  way  for  effective  clarification  of  the 
Issue  by  the  courts,  and  ultimately  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Senate  bUl  2097,  which  would 
permit  Judicial  review  of  Federal  programs 
In  aid  of  education  and  such  related  areas 
as  anti-poverty  projects,  has  been  passed 
and  Is  currently  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  was  under- 
lined last  week  by  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  T.  Paul  Kane.  He  cited  the 
State  Constitution  as  a  basis  for  striking 
down  the  use  of  public  funds  to  provide 
textbooks  for  parochial  schools,  but  he  also 
pointed  to  the  ambiguities  In  past  inter- 
pretations of  church-state  separation  on  the 
Federal  level. 

The  Supreme  Court's  1923  ruling  In  Proth- 
ingham V.  Mellon,  now  makes  It  virtually  im- 
possible for  taxpayers  or  their  representa- 
tives to  test  the  constitutionality  of  Federal 
measures  Involving  welfare  or  educational 
expenditures.    Congress,    for    its    part,   haa 


been  understandably  reluctant  to  Invite  Ju- 
dicial review  of  Its  own  legislation  leet  this 
might  seem  an  abdication  of  Its  responslbUl- 
tles  to  the  courts. 

The  moet  persuasive  argument  against  Ju- 
dicial review  clavisea  has  always  been  that 
they  might  open  the  floodgates  to  siiits  which 
coiUd  cripple  all  existing  programs.  To  an- 
swer such  objections,  the  Senate  measure 
provides  that  all  suits  must  be  brought  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  that  other  com- 
plainants on  the  same  point  of  law  must  Join 
existing  suits  rather  than  Institute  their 
own.  The  bill  ftirther  Insures  that  no  funds 
would  be  cut  off  while  a  suit  Is  pending;  non- 
pubUc  beneficiaries  of  Federal  support  would 
be  protected  against  any  requirement  to  re- 
fund grants  already  made. 

These  safeguards,  which  have  the  support 
of  eminent  legal  experts,  should  be  sufficient 
to  override  most  past  objections.  Senator 
Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  co-sponsor  of  the  bill  with 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse,  points  out  In  a  let- 
ter on  this  page  that  the  granting  of  Federal 
aid  to  church-related  schools  under  the 
shadow  of  serious  constitutional  doubt  has 
become  a  divisive  force  in  country  and 
Congress. 

This  newspaper  has  consistently  warned 
against  the  erosion  of  the  principle  of  sep- 
tiratlon  of  church  and  state.  Legislative 
compromises  which  attempt  to  circumvent 
the  Constitution  by  exploiting  its  ambigui- 
ties, merely  sow  discord  and  suspicion.  Since 
the  Issue  is  fundamental,  it  Is  In  the  national 
Interest  to  speed  rather  than  Impede  Judi- 
cial review.  Passage  of  this  bill  would  help 
to  take  this  vital  Issue  out  of  the  present 
twlUght  zone. 


[Prom   the   Pittsburgh    (Pa.)    Post-Gazette, 

Nov.  17, 1966] 

Sectarian  Aid  in  Doubt 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  left 
a  highly  significant  constitutional  question 
In  doubt  by  declining  to  review  a  Maryland 
Court  of  Appeals  decision  Invalidating  pub- 
lic grants  to  church-afllllated  colleges. 

The  Maryland  case  is  eepeciaUy  relevant 
at  tlUs  time  because  It  Involved  an  expendi- 
ture of  $2  mUlion  In  public  funds  for  three 
church-related  colleges  under  a  state  pro- 
grama  of  aid  for  private  educational  institu- 
tions similar  to  other  state  programs  and 
similar  to  one  on  which  the  federtd  govern- 
ment has  embarked  on  a  national  scale. 
Although  state  rather  than  federal  aid  for 
religious  Institutions  was  the  Issue  In  Mary- 
land, the  state  Court  of  Appeals  held  that 
the  public  grants  to  church-related  coUeges 
violated  the  federal  Constitution's  ban 
against  support  for  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion. Thus  a  question  of  federal  constitu- 
tional Interpretation  was  left  unanswered 
by  the  only  tribunal  which  can  provide  a 
final  ruling  on  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Simi- 
lar questions  are  pending  In  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  where  state  governments  are 
Initiating  programs  of  aid  for  nonpublic  in- 
stitutions. 

More  Important  than  the  state  iwograms, 
however.  Is  the  question  of  federal  aid  for 
chiirch-related  schools  under  newly  enacted 
laws.  Federal  outlays  for  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Including  church-afllllated 
coUeges,  now  run  to  more  than  $1  billion  a 
year;  and  federal  allocations  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Including  church- 
related  schools,  amount  to  another  $1  bU- 
llon  a  year. 

Although  the  constitutionality  of  appro- 
priating federal  funds  to  religious  Institu- 
tions was  questioned  during  debate  on  the 
bills,  the  legislation  was  approved.  And 
now  the  acts  are  dUBciUt  to  challenge  In  the 
courts  because  of  a  1923  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  Individual  federal  taxpayers  lack 
standing  to  sue  on  the  constitutionality  of 
such  expenditiiree  of  federal  funds.  During 
the  89th  Congress  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln 
Jr.  of  North  CaroUna  sought  without  success 
to  get  Congress  to  approve  a  law  allowing 


court  reviews  of  the  Increasing  program  of 
U.S.  aid  to  sectarian  schools  and  coUeges. 
The  latest  Supreme  Court  action  suggests 
the  need  for  congressional  action  on  Senator 
Ervln's  bUl  next  year. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  high  court's  re- 
fusal to  review  a  case  does  not  necessarUy 
signify  approval  of  the  lower  court  decision, 
the  Maryland  ruling  Interprets  the  VB.  Con- 
stitution as  that  state's  highest  bench 
though  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  would  apply 
It  and  as  many  citizens  believe  It  should 
be  applied.  Regardless  of  which  side  of  the 
issue  they  find  themselves  on,  citizens  are 
entitled  to  have  the  matter  settled  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

(Prom  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
Nov.  18, 1966] 

RtTLE    ON    CHTJBCH    SCH001.S    NEEDED 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  haa  side- 
stepped the  issue.  Sen.  Bam  J.  Ervln  Jr.'s 
attempts  to  get  a  clear-cut  test  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  federal  aid  to  private  schools 
makes  more  sense  than  ever. 

Earlier  this  week  the  court  declined  to 
review  a  Maryland  decision  holding  that 
state  grants  to  church-afiUlated  schools  are 
unconstitutional.  Thus  that  decision  U 
allowed  to  stand. 

The  Supreme  Court's  Justices  have  often 
cautioned  against  concluding  that  the  court 
approves  a  lower  court  decision,  simply  be- 
cause It  refuses  to  review  It.  Other  factors 
may  be  Involved;  the  Justices  may  feel  that 
the  Issues  raised  are  not  ""ripe"  for  decision 
by  the  nation's  highest  court. 

Nonetheless,  the  court's  refusal  to  review 
the  Maryland  case  means  that  state  and  fed- 
eral grants  to  church-related  Institutions 
vrlU  come  under  Increasing  scrutiny  in  the 
months  ahead. 

The  probl«n  In  determining  the  consti- 
tutionality of  such  uses  of  pubUc  money 
arises  from  the  Individual  taxpayer's  Inabil- 
ity to  bring  suit. 

Because  of  a  Supreme  Court  doctrine  dat- 
ing from  1923,  no  taxpayer  has  sufllcient  per- 
sonal interest  In  the  gigantic  expendlturea 
of  the  federal  government  to  acquire  the 
necessary  "Btanding"  to  challenge  them  as  an 
Individual  citizen  In  coiirt. 

Sen.  Ervln's  proposal,  approved  by  the 
Senate  earlier  this  year,  would  open  the  way 
for  constitutional  tests  of  such  programs  as 
the  $1.6  blUlon  aid  program  to  private  col- 
leges and  the  $1  billion  program  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

Ervln  Is  not  contriving  to  have  these  and 
similar  programs  klUed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  voted  for  many  of  them  In  the 
Senate. 

But  he  believes — and  we  strongly  agree — 
that  the  procedural  barriers  to  final  resolu- 
tions of  this  Important  question  simply 
exacerbate  tinfortunate  divisions  In  our  na- 
tional life. 

Congress  should  move  In  January  to  permit 
the  federal  courts  to  give  all  Americans  the 
answers  that  are  badly  needed  In  this  tangled 
area. 


[From  the  Wichita  Beacon.  Nov.  16,  1966] 
Boost  fob  Aid  to  Church  Colleges 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  didn't 
actually  rule  one  way  or  the  other,  but  the 
very  fact  that  It  refused  to  review  a  Maryland 
case  Is  likely  to  subject  state  and  federal  aid 
to  church -related  colleges  to  new  scrutiny. 

By  refusing  to  review  the  Maryland  case, 
the  Supreme  Coturt  permitted  a  lower  court 
decision  to  stand.  And  that  decision  was  that 
state  aid  to  one  Methodist  and  two  Roman 
CathoUc  Colleges  was  unconstitutional. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr..  IJemocrat  from  North 
Carolina,  has  already  caUed  for  a  law  to  allow 
court  review  of  the  U.S.  program  of  aid  to 
private  education. 

Actually,  further  court  proceedings  appear 
necessary  to  determine  If  and  when  state  or 
federal  aid  to  church-aflUlated  Institutions  Is 
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legal.  The  Maryland  court,  In  the  same  deci- 
sion ruling  against  aid  to  three  colleges,  ap- 
proved sute  help  lor  Hood  College,  related 
to  the  United  Church  ol  Christ.  Its  reason- 
ing was  that  Hood's  church  ties  were  loose 
and  Its  staff  and  student  body  diverse. 

So  there  are  no  detailed  court  guidelines. 
Probably  certain  kinds  ol  government  aid  to 
church  colleges— where  specific  programs  are 
aided,  and  not  the  general  lund  ol  the  In- 
sUtutlon,  or  where  the  aid  goes  directly  to 
students— need  not  worry  about  court  chal- 

A  case  can  be  made  for  some  kind  of  state 
and  federal  help  for  church  related  educa- 
tional institutions.  Most  public  universities 
and  colleges  are  crowded.  Schools  affiliated 
•with  churches  are  carrying  an  important 
share  of  the  load  of  educating  young  people 
and  may  need  to  Increase  that  burden  In  the 
future.  It  appears  in  the  public  Interest  to 
help  these  institutions  meet  part  of  the  need 
as  long  as  our  basic  separation  of  church  and 
state  Is  not  violated. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  16.  19661 
HiCH   CotTKT  Ducks   One   IsstJi  .  .  . 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court's  re- 
fusal to  rule  on  the  constitutionality  of 
granting  public  funds  to  church-afBllated 
colleges  leaves  this  vital  Issue  In  a  state  of 
greater  confusion  than  ever. 

While  the  Federal  court  left  sUndlng  a 
decision  by  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals 
that  an  institution  U  not  eUglble  for  such 
subsidy  If  Its  governing  structure  and  Image 
are  cloeely  linked  to  an  organized  religion. 
It  gave  no  Indication  that  it  either  agreed  or 
disagreed  with  this  view.  Thus  the  ruling 
in  effect  left  the  interpretation  of  the 
church-state  issue  to  the  state  coiirts.  but  It 
also  left  unresolved  the  crucial  question 
whether  disbursement  of  Federal  funds  to 
church-related  Institutions  Is  In  violation  of 
the  First  Amendment. 

Aa  a  consequence  of  the  1923  Supreme 
Court  rulings  in  Prothlngham  vs.  MeUon, 
Federal  courts  do  not  permit  taxpayers'  svUts 
to  test  the  Federal  Government's  right  to 
support  church-afClliated  Institutions.  The 
Maryland  case  was  clearly  Intended  to  give 
the  Supreme  Court  an  opportunity  to  tackle 
this  Issue  of  basic  principle. 

The  court's  refusal  to  do  so  makes  even 
more  pertinent  the  efforts  by  Senator  Sam 
J.  Ervln  Jr.  and  Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse  to 
enact  legislation  to  permit  judicial  review  of 
Federal  progranM  In  aid  of  education.  Ex- 
isting condlUons  of  doubt,  fed  by  conflicting 
interpretations  at  state  and  Federal  levels, 
render  the  conflict  more  divisive,  even  as  the 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state 
Is  being  dally  exposed  to  erosion  and  open 
violation.  

[Prom  the  Wlnston-Salem  (N.C.)   SenUnel, 

Nov.  22, 1966] 

Chxtrck,  State,  and  Sam  EaviN 

Senator  Sam  Ervln  has  already  provided 
useful  Instruction  for  the  people  of  this  State 
in  the  principles  that  underUe  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  Now  we  may  hope 
that  he  will  be  able  to  extend  that  service  by 
persuading  Congress  to  authorize  taxpayers 
specifically  to  test  In  court  the  aid  that  the 
federal  government  now  gives  to  church 
schools  and  colleges. 

Important  as  It  was  to  have  Senator 
Ervln  help  explain  to  the  citizenry  the  mean- 
ing of  the  prayer  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  his  attempt  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  test  of  aid  to  parochial  schools  may 
be  even  more  fundamental. 
*  The  court  ducked  the  issue  of  public  sup- 
port for  church  schools  when  It  refused  to 
review  a  Maryland  case  involving  state  sup- 
port for  construction  at  church  colleges. 
Maryland's  Supreme  Court  had  eschewed  any 
general  doctrine  and  attempted  to  define  in 
each  Individual  case  whether  a  college's  con- 
nection with  a  church  was  so  close  that  pub- 
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lie  aid  would  constitute  an  establishment 
of  reUglon.  It  found  that  three  of  the  four 
schools  aided  were  sectarian  and  that  one. 
Hood  College,  was  not. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  us  what  the  Supreme 
Court  would  rule,  as  distinct  from  what  it 
should  rule,  if  it  ever  accepted  a  case.  But 
surely  the  time  has  oome  for  the  court  to  say 
something  on  a  question  that  becomes  daily 
more  Involved. 

As  the  federal  government's  program  of 
aid  to  parochial  schools  and  private  colleges 
proceeds  apace,  the  vested  interests  Involved 
are  also  growing.  Were  the  court  to  delay  a 
ruling,  and  subsequently  conclude  that  the 
Federal  aid  was  an  "establishment  of  reli- 
gion," enforcement  of  its  finding  would  bring 
quite  an  upheaval. 

Whether  or  not  the  Supreme  Court  reads 
the  "miction  returns,"  let  us  hope  that  Its 
members  do  read  the  congressional  record 
or  at  least  the  newspapers,  and  that  the 
Court  will  not  postpone  much  longer  the 
greatly  needed  test  of  aid  to  church  schools. 

[From  the  New  Yo»k  Times.  Nov.  19.  1966] 
School  Am  Issue  Urged  on  Courts — Howe 

Asks  Ruling  on  Help  to  Church-Related 

Classes 

(By  Marjorle  Hunter) 

Washington.  November  18. — The  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Harold 
Howe  2d,  said  today  he  thought  the  courts 
woiild  have  to  clarl^  what  federally  financed 
services  could  be  given  to  students  of  church- 
related  schools. 

Without  court  rulings,  he  said.  Federal  and 
state  educational  agencies  will  continue  to 
have  problems. 

Mr.  Howe  thus  joined  the  increasing  clamor 
for  judicial  review  of  what  has  long  been  a 
touchy  church-stat«  Issue. 

A  suit  challenging  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Inclusion  of  parochial  school  pupils  In 
New  York  City's  $63-nillllon  program  for  dis- 
advantaged students  is  expected  to  be  filed 
next  week  by  the  Uiiited  Parents  Association 
and  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 

URGES   HSAD    START   SHIFT 

Mr.  Howe  gave  Ills  views  on  the  church- 
state  issue  at  a  ntws  conference  here.  On 
other  matters,  he  said : 

Project  Head  Start,  a  program  for  preschool 
children,  should  be  transferred  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  He  did  not  say  when  this  should 
be  done. 

His  office  has  not  changed,  its  policy  on  the 
desegregation  of  Bouthem  schools,  which 
drew  bitter  protests  from  Southerners  during 
the  closing  weeks  of  Congress. 

"In  spite  of  all  the  turmoil,"  Mr.  Howe 
said,  "we  have  a  Job  to  do  and  we're  going  to 
do  it.  We  mean  business  about  this  busi- 
ness." 

While  the  desegregation  problem  Is  prob- 
ably the  toughest  one  facing  the  Office  of 
Education,  there  are  growing  signs  that  the 
church-state  Issue  may  become  equally 
thorny  In  the  years  ahead. 

Am    TO    STUDENTS 

The  Administration  proposed,  and  Con- 
gress last  year  passed,  a  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  disadvantaged  public  and  private  stu- 
dents, rather   than   to  schools. 

Last  August,  the  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation tentatively  Bgreed  to  provide  one  pub- 
licly paid  teacher  for  every  100  parochial 
pupils  m  need  of  remedial  reading  and  arith- 
metic. 

Earlier  this  month,  Dr.  Bernard  E.  Dono- 
van, the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  recom- 
mended reducing  this  to  one  teacher  for 
every  230  pupils,  thus  allotting  125  fewer 
teachers  to  the  nonpublic  schools.  He  said 
that  would  be  closer  to  the  ratio  In  public 
schools. 

BOARO  COMPROMISES 

This  week,  after  protests  from  parochial 
school  leaders,  thf  Board  of  Education  com- 


promised by  assigning  one  teacher  for  every 
157  pupils  In  church-related  schools. 

Conceding  that  the  church -state  Issue  is  a 
growing  problem,  Mr.  Howe  said  that  he 
agreed  with  a  New  York  Times  editorial,  ap- 
pearlng  today,  that  an  early  court  test  is 
needed  to  clarify  Federal  aid  to  parochial 
schools. 

Meanwhile,  he  said,  his  office  has  Issued  a 
new  88-page  set  of  guidelines,  "defining  more 
clearly  the  nature  of  activities  that  can  be 
offered  nonpublic  schools.  .  ." 

A  spokesman  for  the  office  said  that  the 
new  guidelines,  which  do  not  differ  from 
earlier  ones,  attempt  to  define  the  regulations 
more  clearly. 

The  bill    (S.   3)    was   ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  an  appUcatlon  ol 
any  public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  or  insti- 
tution for  a  loan  or  grant  under — 

(1)  the   Higher   Education  Facilities  Act 

of  1963,  ,^^  „    _. 

(2)  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 

Act 

(3)  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 

(4)  the  Mental  Retardation  FaclUtles  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963, 

(5)  title  II  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress), 

(6)  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965, 

(7)  the  Cooperative  Research  Act, 

(8)  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  or 

(9)  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
shall  be  effected  by  an  order  of  the  Federal 
officer  making  such  grant  or  loan  which 
shall  be  conclusive  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  Notice  of  such  order  shaU 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
shall  contain  such  Information  as  the  Fed- 
eral officer  Issuing  the  order  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Any    public    or    other    nonprofit 
agency  or  InsUtutton  which  Is  or  may  be 
prejudiced  by  the  order  of  the  Federal  officer 
making  a  loan  or  grant  under  the  authority 
of  any  of  the  Acts  enumerated  In  section  1, 
in  a  particular  year  to  another  such  agency 
or  Institution,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
making  of  such  loan  or  grant  serves  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  funds  available  for  loans 
or  grants  In  such  year  to  the  agency  or  Insti- 
tution which  Is  or  may  be  prejudiced,  and 
which  deems  a  loan  or  grant  to  be  incon- 
sistent  with   the  provisions   relating  to  re- 
ligion In  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, may  bring  a  civil  action  In  the  na- 
ture of  an  action  for  a  declaratory  judgment. 
Defendants  in  such  action  shall  be  the  Fed- 
eral   officer    and   the   agency    or   institution 
whose  application  has  been  approved.    Such 
an  action  may  be   brought  no  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  publication  of  the  order 
of  the  Federal  officer  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Sec  3.   (a)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
upon  whose  taxable  Income  there  was  im- 
posed an  income  tax  under  section  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the  last 
preceding  calendar  or  taxable  year  and  who 
has  paid  any  part  of  such  income  tax  and 
who  deems  a  loan  or  grant  made  under  any 
of  the  Acts  enumerated  In  section  1  to  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  relating  to 
religion  in  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution,  may   bring   a   civil   action  in  the 
nature  of  an  action  for  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment against  the  Federal  officer  making  such 
a  loan  or  grant.    No  additional  showing  oi 
direct  or  Indirect  financial  or  other  injury, 
actual  or  prosi)ectlve.  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  shall  be  required  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  such  action.     Such  an  action 
may  be  brought  no  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  order  of  the 


PMieral  officer  In  the  Federal  Register  with 
rlmect  to  such  loan  or  grant.  In  suing 
under  this  subsection,  the  plaintiff  may  sue 
Xer  on  behalf  of  himself  or  on  behalf  of 
all  other  taxpayers  similarly  situated. 

(b)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
deems  a  loan  or  grant  made  under  any  of 
tue  Acts  enumerated  in  section  1  to  be  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  relating  to 
religion  In  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stlUition,  may  bring  a  civil  action  In  the 
nature  of  an  action  for  a  declaratory  jAidg- 
ment  against  the  Federal  officer  making  such 
a  loan  or  grant.  Such  an  action  may  be 
brought  no  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
Dubllcatlon  of  the  order  of  the  Federal  officer 
in  the  Federal  Register  with  respect  to  such 
loan  or  grant.  In  suing  under  this  subsec- 
tion the  plaintiff  sues  not  only  for  himself 
but 'also  in  behalf  of  all  other  citizens  to 
vindicate  the  public  Interest  In  the  ob- 
servance of  the  provisions  of  the  first  amend- 
ment relating  to  religion. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "citizen"  shall  Include  a  corporation. 
Sec.  4.  Any  public  or  other  nonprofit  Insti- 
tution or  agency  whose  application  for  a 
loan  or  grant  under  any  of  the  Acts  enu- 
merated m  section  1  of  this  Act  has  been 
denied  by  the  Federal  officer  having  appro- 
priate authority  on  the  ground  that  such 
loan  or  grant  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  relating  to  religion  In  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  may  bring 
an  action  to  review  the  final  decision  of  such 
Federal  officer  within  sixty  days  after  such 
loan  or  grant  has  been  denied. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  action  imder  this  Act  shall 
be   brought   In   the   District   Court   of   the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy.    In 
the  event   two   or   more   civil    actions    are 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
challenging  the  constitutional  validity  of  the 
same  loan  or  grant,  such  court  may  consoU- 
date  such  civil  actions  for  the  purpose  of 
trial  and  judgment.    Any  action  under  this 
Act   pending   before    the    district   covirt   or 
court  of  appeals  for  hearing  determination, 
or  review  shall  be  heard,  determined,  or  re- 
viewed at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and 
shall  be  expedited  in  every  practicable  man- 
ner.   All  process.  Including  subpenas.  Issued 
by  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  such  district  may  be  served  in  any  other 
district.    In  any  action  under  this  Act  the 
court  shall  have  authority  to  determine  all 
matters  of  fact  or  law  appropriate  to  a  deci- 
sion of  the  case.    No  costs  shall  be  assessed 
against  the  United  States  in  any  proceeding 
under  this  Act.    In  all  litigation  under  this 
Act,  the  Federal  officer  shall  be  represented 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

(b)  The  judgment  of  the  district  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  In  sec- 
tions 1252,  1253,  1254,  and  1291  Of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  An  interlocutory  Injunction 
enjoining  the  payment  of  a  grant  or  loan, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  made  pursuant  to 
the  order  which  Is  claimed  to  be  invalid  In 
an  action  under  this  Act  may  be  granted  by 
the  court  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  When  and  if  any  Judgment  becomes 
final  that  declares  invalid  an  order  of  the 
Federal  officer  under  this  Act,  the  agency  or 
institution  receiving  the  grant  made  by  the 
Federal  officer  pursuant  to  such  order  shall 
refund  the  unexpended  portion  of  the  same, 
and  If  a  loan  has  been  made  pursuant  to 
such  order  It  shall  be  refunded  with  accrued 
interest  at  the  rate  fixed  therefor,  for  credit 
to  the  appropriation  from  which  It  was  paid. 
The  Federal  officer  may  In  his  discretion  per- 
mit deferment  for  a  reasonable  time  of  re- 
payment of  the  grant  or  loan  Including  In- 
terest thereon. 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  any  Act  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstance,  shall  be  held   Invalid  under 


this  Act,  the  remainder  of  such  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  persons  or 
circumstances  other  than  those  as  to  which 
it  is  held  Invalid,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "An  Act 
to  enforce  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution". 


THE  BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK 
BILL 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  establish  a  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  in  southeast  Texas  In 
Hardin.  Polk,  Tyler.  Liberty,  and  San 
Jacinto  Counties,  in  an  area  of  heavy 
rainfall  and  dense  vegetation. 

Conservation  of  our  unique  natural 
areas  has  been  one  of  my  prime  goals. 
Beginning  in  1958, 1  worked  for  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  bill,  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  sign  into  law  September  28, 
1962.  In  1963,  I  began  my  efforts  for 
establishment  of  the  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains National  Park,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
sign  that  biU  October  15.  1966. 

The    top    item    on    my    conservation 
agenda  for  Texas  now  becomes  the  con- 
servation and  preservation  of  a  portion 
of  the  Big  Thicket,  a  unique  area  of  dense 
vegetation  in  the  Texas  gulf  coastal  plain 
that  has  until  very  recently  remained  an 
imspoiled  refuge  for  scarce  species  of 
animals  and  plants.   The  Alabama-Cou- 
shatta  Indian  Tribe  live  on  their  smaU 
reservation  in  a  part  of  the  Big  Thicket. 
Increasing   development  of  the  area 
has  begim  to  threaten  the  existence  of 
the  Big  Thicket  as  an  ecological  entity. 
We  must  act  very  soon  to  preserve  some 
of  this  area,  at  least,  if  we  are  to  have 
something  to  show  future  generations 
what  our  land  was  Uke.  and  if  we  are 
to  save  a  portion  of  one  of  the  most  stim- 
ulating and  unique  recreational  areas  In 

There  is  substantial  agreement  in  all 
quarters  that  some  form  of  preservation 
of  the  Big  Thicket  is  needed.  Local 
groups  and  individuals  have  been  con- 
cerned and  active.  The  Texas  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Commission  has  recom- 
mended a  park.  The  National  Park 
Service  has  surveyed  the  areas  and  is 
preparing  specific  recommendations. 
The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  already  set 
aside  over  1,000  acres  of  the  Sam  Hous- 
ton National  Forest  as  a  Big  Thicket 
scenic  area.  All  of  these  efforts  illus- 
trate the  concern  we  must  have  lest  this 
area  be  irrevocably  changed  before  there 

is  action. 

The  proposal  I  introduce  today  is  the 
same  as  S.  3929  of  the  89th  Congress, 
introduced  last  October  20.  This  bill 
is  not  a  detailed  proposal  ready  for  im- 
mediate enactment;  it  is  rather  an  at- 
tempt to  focus  attention  on  the  need 
until  we  have  available  the  best  recom- 
mendations from  all  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  conservation  of  the  Big 
Thicket.  Particularly  needed  are  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Park 
Service  resulting  from  its  on-site  inspec- 
tion in  November  1965.  Perhaps  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  will  help  convince  that 
agency  of  the  urgency  of  having  a  con- 
crete plan  for  preservation  of  this  unique 
biological  area.  But  time  is  running  out. 
Great  destruction  of  natural  wonders  is 


going  on  at  a  very  fast  rate,  and  we  must 
act  soon,  else  all  will  be  lost. 

This  area  is  of  sufficient  national  im- 
portance to  justify  Federal  recognition 
and  assistance  in  preservation  of  at  least 
a  part  of  the  area  as  a  national  park. 
However,  this  proposal  should  in  no  way 
foreclose  efforts  by  the  State  of  Texas 
toward  a  State  park;  the  concepts  are 
by  no  means  exclusive. 

A  somewhat  arbitrary  figure  of  75,000 
acres  has  been  set  in  the  bill  as  a  pro- 
posed target  indicating  the  size  of  park 
that  should  be  considered.    That  figure 
may  well  be  adjusted  one  way  or  the 
other  during  consideration  of  detailed 
proposals.    One  study  has  recommended 
a  park  of  50,000  acres,  other  studies  have 
proposed  a  "string  of  pearls"  park  of 
small  tracts  of  special  importance  linked 
by  parkways.   Perhaps  both  a  large  tract 
and  smaller  special  areas  are  most  de- 
sirable, and  both  could  be  accommodated 
by  acreage  of  the  magnitude  indicated. 
I  have  personally  inspected  the  Big 
Thicket  area,  with  itjs  huge  trees  and 
dense  undergrowth.    It  has  multitudes 
of  birds,  including  perhaps  the  last  of 
the  ivory  billed  woodpeckers;  many  wild 
animals.  Including  deer  and  wildcats;  it 
has  wild  orchids  and  azaleas  and  gar- 
denias; it  even  has,  it  is  said,  bears  and 
panthers.     It  has  sloughs  and  creeks, 
magnolia  trees,   palmettos,   and   water 
plants.    As  a  whole,  it  is  Irreplaceable, 
but  it  will  be  lost  imless  action  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  near  future. 

As  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  rec- 
ommended in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage last  night: 

We  should  continue  to  carry  to  every  cor- 
ner of  the  nation  our  campaign  for  a  beauti- 
ful America — to  clean  up  our  towns  to  make 
them  more  beautiful,  our  cities,  our  country- 
side by  creating  more  parks  and  more  sea- 
shores and  more  open  spaces  for  our  children 
to  play  In  and  for  the  generations  that  come 
after  us  to  enjoy. 


The  Big  Thicket  Is  one  such  area,  a 
new  park  that  must  be  created  soon. 

No  accounting  of  all  the  persons  who 
are  actively  working  toward  conservation 
of  the  Big  Thicket  could  be  complete,  but 
I  do  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  many  who 
have  written  and  counseled  with  me,  and 
who  have  accompanied  me  on  excursions 
into  the  Big  Thicket.  Among  those  who 
have  "been  especially  helpful  are  Dempsie 
Henley  of  Liberty,  Tex.,  president  of  the 
Big  Thicket  Association;  Lance  Rosier  of 
Saratoga;  Dr.  Clarence  Cottam  of  the 
Welder  Wildlife  Foundation  at  Sinton; 
Laurence  EJexter.  chairman  of  the  Texas 
Conservation  Council;  Dr.  Donovan  Cor- 
rell  of  the  Texas  Research  Foundation, 
and  many  others.  I  hope  that  the  best 
thought  and  support  of  all  knowledgeable 
persons  can  be  enlisted  toward  working 
out  the  details  of  this  proposal. 

As  evidence  of  the  need  that  exists  for 
action  in  the  near  future,  before  this  area 
is  irretrievably  changed,  I  ask  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  by  Miss  Hazel  C.  Green  from 
the  Austin,  Tex..  American-Statesman  of 
December  4,  1966.  and  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bUl  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record  also. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  ar- 
ticle will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  bill  (S.  4)  to  establish  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  in  Texas,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Yarborough,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in 
order  to  preserve  In  public  ownership  an 
area  in  the  State  of  Texas  possessing  out- 
standing botanical  and  zoological  values  to- 
gether with  scenic  and  other  natural  values 
of  great  significance,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  establish  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park,  consisting  of  land  and  Interests 
in  land  not  In  excess  of  seventy-flve  thousand 
acres  In  Eardln,  Liberty,  San  Jacinto,  Polk, 
and  Tyler  Counties,  Texas. 

Ssc.  a.  (a)  To  establish  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  acquire  land  or  Interests  therein  by  do- 
nation, purchase  with  donated  or  appropri- 
ated funds,  exchanges,  or  In  such  other  man- 
ner as  he  deems  to  be  In  the  public  interest. 
Wherever  feasible,  land  shaU  be  acquired  by 
transfer  from  other  Federal  agencies. 

Any  property,  or  lntere«t  therein,  owned  by 
the  State  of  Texas  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  be  acquired  only  with  the  con- 
currence of  such  owner. 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  privately  owned  lands  In  the  park  by  ex- 
change and  avoid  the  payment  of  severance 
costs,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ac- 
quire land  which  Ilea  adjacent  to  or  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  park.  Land  so  acquired  out- 
side the  park  boundary  may  be  exchanged 
by  the  Secretary  on  an  equal-value  basis, 
subject  to  such  terms,  conditions,  and  reser- 
vations as  he  may  deem  necessary,  for  pri- 
vately owned  land  located  within  the  park. 
The  Secretary  may  accept  cash  from  or  pay 
cash  to  the  grantor  In  such  exchange  in  order 
to  equalize  the  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed. 

Sec.  3.  When  title  to  aU  privately  owned 
land  within  the  boundary  of  the  park,  other 
than  such  outstanding  Interests,  rights,  and 
easements  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
not  objectionable.  Is  vested  In  the  United 
States,  notice  thereof  and  notice  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
shall  be  published  m  the  Federal  Register. 
Thereafter,  the  Secretary  may  continue  to 
acquire  the  remaining  land  and  Interests  In 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park. 

Sec.  4.  The  Big  Thicket  National  Park  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16 
U.S.C.  1-4),  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  article  presented   by   Mr.   Yar- 
borough is  as  follows: 
[From  the  Austin   (Tex.)    American-States- 
man,  Dec.   4,    1966] 
NATtna   Trails — Saving  Bio  Thickict 
(By  the  Travis  Audubon  Society) 

Things  are  popping  In  the  Big  Thicket — 
things  magic  and  things  tragic.  This  unique 
area  of  Texas  and  the  world,  this  magic  land 
still  filled  with  some  of  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture and  science.  Is  about  to  be  saved — some 
of  It,  anyway. 

The  Big  Thicket  Association  of  East  Texas, 
headquartered  at  Liberty,  has  obtained  an 
option  on  648  acres  of  the  only  remaining 
"virgin"  tlmberland  In  The  Thicket  and  they 
are  trying  to  raise  (250,000  by  public  sub- 
scription In  six  months  to  save  this  natural 
area.  This  Is  In  line  with  the  "String  of 
Pearls"  concept  they  are  working  on — If  you 
can't  save  all  of  It,  save  some  of  the  treas- 
ured area.  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  Intro- 
duced a  bill  Just  before  the  adjournment  of 


Congress  to  establish  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park,  naming  75,000  acres  as  a  possi- 
ble size.  All  possible  effort  will  be  exerted 
to  have  all  "ground  work"  done  before  the 
next  Congress  assembles  so  that  no  time  will 
be  lost  while  there  Is  still  some  of  The 
Thlc^t  left  to  preserve. 

Th*  "pearls"  of  the  Big  Thicket  ane  going 
fast.  On  Oct.  14,  Louis  Hofferbert  in  his  de- 
lightful column,  "TeKas  Notebook"  In  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  described  the  useless  de- 
struction of  one  of  these  "pearls".  He  said 
that  it  was  something  of  a  shock  to  him,  and 
he  WBs  BVLie  to  other  Texas  folks  since  It 
was  the  magnet  that  pulled  thousands  of 
themi  every  year,  to  learn  that  the  legendary 
Ghost  Road  was  being  destroyed.  A  utilities 
compiany  was  slashing  a  wide  swath  along 
the  road  for  a  power  line  and  the  trees  were 
falUzig  fast.  So  the  unique,  legendary  Oboet 
Roadi  Is  becoming  "Ju4t  another  country  road 
.  .  .  And  It's  a  sure  bet  that  people  who 
drive  It  will  never  se«  ghost  lights  bouncing 
and  lashing  through  trees  that  are  gone." 

Then  came  the  glad  news  that  the  utility 
folks  agreed  not  to  cut  any  more  after  the 
Big  Thicket  Association  intervened.  But 
now  comes  sad  news  again.  The  latest  word 
Is  that  this  "pearl",  wblch  Is  claimed  by  many 
to  be  one  of  the  brightest  In  the  "String,"  Is 
threatened  by  the  very  people  who  should 
be  using  their  Infiueace  to  preserve  It.  For 
a  paltry  $2,001  the  judge  and  Commissioners 
Court  of  Hardin  County  have  agreed  to  sell 
the  timber  along  Ghoet  Road.  Again  the 
Big  Thicket  Association  went  to  battle  and 
has  voted  to  offer  to  purchase  the  Ghost  Road 
timber  and  to  present  the  site  as  a  part  of  the 
Big  Thicket  Park. 

Isn't  It  Ironic  that  this  threat  to  the  Ghost 
Road  and  that  of  the  last  "virgin"  forest  In 
Texas  are  taking  place  right  at  the  time 
when  the  Big  Thicket  Association  was  begging 
the  State  to  get  an  eaaement  along  the  Ghost 
Road,  and  at  the  time  when  the  National 
Parks  Service  sent  in  a  team  of  experts  to 
study  the  "pearls"  of  the  Big  Thicket,  and 
right  when  Sen.  Yarborough  was  Introducing 
his  bill  In  Congress  to  make  the  Big  Thicket 
a  National  Park? 

As  Dempsle  Henley,  president  of  the  Big 
Thicket  Association,  Bays:  "We  simply  can- 
not sit  Idly  by  and  see  everything  disappear 
by  way  of  the  bulldozers,  subdivisions,  and 
conunerclal  projects.  The  Big  Thicket  Is 
vanishing  at  the  rate  of  50  acres  per  day." 

Others  who  know  aay  that  there  won't  be 
any  Big  Thicket  10  years  from  now.  At  best 
It  takes  some  time  for  a  bill  to  go  through 
Congress.  Padre  Island  National  Park  was 
six  years  In  the  mill  after  Sen.  Yarborough 
Introduced  bis  bill.  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  Park  bill,  which  the  President 
signed  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  Introduced  by 
Sen.  Yarborough  In  1963.  The  Big  Thicket 
is  a  complex  area  and  the  bill  won't  just 
breeze  through.  We  can  all  get  behind  the 
efforts  being  made  to  save  some  of  this  wild 
wonderland  now. 

Geraldlne  Watson  who  writes  so  beautifully 
and  significantly  about  her  beloved  Big 
Thicket  says:  ".  .  .  the  end  Is  near  for  the 
Incomparably  beautUBl  mixed  pine  and  hard- 
wood forests  of  East  Texas  .  .  .  woods  are 
more  than  Just  trees.  It  is  a  phenomenon 
which  provokes  the  deepest  meditation  on 
life,  death  and  purpcee.  It  is  a  prophecy  of 
Immortality  .  .  .  Trees  such  as  these  have 
inspired  man  to  create  masterpieces  In  po- 
etry, music  and  art  .  .  .  We  are  so  surrounded 
and  overwhelmed  by  our  technological 
achievements,'  we  have  a  sense  of  omnipo- 
tence, and  there  is  nothing  like  the  mighty 
tree,  plant,  nurtured,  performing  its  pur- 
p>ose  without  the  help  of  man  to  put  man  In 
his  place.    We  need  forests  about  us." 

— Hazel  C.  Green. 


TRUTH  IK  LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  introduce  for  myself  and  Senators 


Morse,  Lattsche,  Yoxtng  of  Ohio,  Ken- 
NEDY  of  New  York,  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  Magnuson,  Clark,  Inoute, 
MoNDALE,  Moss,  Hart,  Case,  Pell,  Brew- 
ster, Nelson,  Dodd,  Tydings,  Qruening, 
and  Yarborough,  a  truth-in-lending  bill. 

I  intend  to  discuss  this  legislation  at 
some  length  within  the  next  week.  At 
that  time  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  together  with  other 
Senators,  will  join  me  in  pointing  out 
the  provisions  of  and  need  for  this  pro- 
posal. 

I  was  delighted  by  President  Johnson's 
strong  support  for  truth-in-lending  leg- 
islation, as  expressed  in  last  night's  state 
of  the  Union  message: 

We  should  do  more  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer. We  should  demand  that  the  cost 
of  credit  be  clearly  and  honestly  expressed. 

I  hope  that  many  more  Senators  will 
Join  me  in  sponsoring  the  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  2  weeks  for  addi- 
tional sponsors  and  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  bill  (S.  5)  to  assist  in  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  re- 
quiring the  disclosure  of  finance  charges 
in  connection  with  extension  of  credit, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmire  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  5 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Truth  In  Lending 
Act". 

DECLARATION    OF   PUKPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  economic  stabilization  would  be  en- 
hanced by  the  Informed  use  of  credit  for  the 
acquisition  of  property  and  services.  The 
Informed  use  of  credit  results  from  an  aware- 
ness of  the  cost  thereof  to  the  user.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  assure  a  full  disclosure 
of  such  cost  with  a  view  to  promoting  the 
Informed  use  of  credit  to  the  benefit  of  the 
national  economy. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

( 1 )  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(2)  "Credit"  means  any  loan,  mortgage, 
deed  of  trust,  advance,  or  discount;  any  con- 
ditional sales  contract;  any  contract  to  sell 
or  sale,  or  contract  of  sale  of  property  or  serv- 
ices, either  for  present  or  future  delivery,  un- 
der which  part  or  all  of  the  price  Is  payable 
subsequent  to  the  making  of  such  sale  or  con- 
tract; any  rental-purchase  contract;  any  con- 
tract or  arrangement  for  the  hire,  bailment,  or 
leasing  of  property;  any  option,  demand.  Hen, 
pledge,  or  other  claim  against,  or  for  the  de- 
livery of,  property  or  money;  any  purchase,  or 
other  acquisition  of,  or  any  credit  upon  the 
security  of,  any  obligation  or  claim  arising  out 
of  any  of  the  foregoing;  and  any  transaction 
or  series  of  transactions  having  a  similar  pur- 
pose or  effect. 

(3)  "Finance  charge"  means  the  sum  of  all 
the  charges  Incurred  by  the  borrower  for  the 
extension  or  use  of  credit  and  shall  Include, 
but  not  by  way  of  limitation,  loan  fees,  serv- 
ice and  carrying  charges,  dlscotmts.  Interest, 


time   price   differentials,    and    Investigators' 

'*^4)  "Total  amount  to  be  financed"  means 
the  total  credit  extended  excluding  the  fi- 
nance charge. 

(5)  "Annual  percentage  rate"  means  the 
nercentage  rate  per  period  expressed  as  a  per- 
^nt  per  annum.  It  shall  be  computed  by 
multiplying  the  percentage  rate  per  period  by 
the  number  of  periods  per  year. 

(6)  "Percentage  rate  per  period"  means  the 
nercentage  ratio  of  the  finance  charge  for  the 
oeriod  for  which  the  charge  Is  made  to  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  total  amount  to  be 

(7)  "Period"  means  the  time  Interval  be- 
tween the  payments  specified  In  the  credit 
agreement  for  repayment  of  the  total  amount 
to  be  financed. 

(8)  "Creditor"  means  any  person  engaged 
In  the  business  of  extending  credit  (Includ- 
ing any  person  who  as  a  regvUM  business 
practice  makes  loans  or  sells  or  renfe  property 
or  services  on  a  time,  credit,  or  Installment 
basis,  either  as  principal  or  as  agent)  who 
requires,  as  an  Incident  to  the  extension  of 
credit,  the  payment  of  a  fljiance  charge. 

(9)  "Person"  meaiu  any  Individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  association,  or  other 
organized  group  of  persons,  or  the  legal  suc- 
cessor or  representative  of  the  foregoing,  and 
includes  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,  or  any  other  government,  or  any  of 
its  political  subdivisions,  or  any  agency  of  the 
foregoing. 

DISCLOSTTRE   OF   FINANCE   CHABGES 


to  such  person  (including  the  cash  price  or 
delivered  price  of  any  property  or  service 
acquired  by  such  person)  dtirlng  such  period 
and,  unless  previously  furnished,  the  date 
thereof  and  a  brief  Identification  of  any 
property  or  services  so  acquired; 

(C)  the  total  amount  received  from,  or 
credited  to  the  account  of,  such  person  dur- 
ing such  period; 

(D)  the  outstanding  unpaid  balance  in 
the  account  of  such  person  as  of  the  end  of 
such  period; 

(E)  the  annual  percentage  rate  used  to 
compute  the  finance  charge  for  such  period; 

(F)  the  balance  on  which  the  periodic 
finance  charge  was  computed;  and 

(G)  the  finance  charge  (in  dollars  and 
cents)  Imposed  for  such  period. 

As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "re- 
volving or  open-end  credit  plan"  means  a 
credit  plan  prescribing  the  terms  of  credit 
transactions  which  may  be  made  thereunder 
from  time  to  time  and  under  the  terms  of 
which  a  finance  charge  may  be  computed  on 
the  outstanding  unpaid  balance  from  time  to 
time  thereunder. 

(c)  If  information  disclosed  in  accordance 
with  this  section  and  any  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  Is  subsequently  rendered 
inaccurate  as  the  result  of  a  prepayment,  late 
payment,  or  other  adjustment  in  the  credit 
agreement  through  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties,  the  Inaccuracy  restating  therefrom 
shall  not  constitute  a  violation  of  this  section- 


REGULATIONS 


Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  any  creditor  shall  furnl^  to  each 
person  to  whom  credit  is  extended,  prior  to 
the  consummation  of  the  transaction,  a  cleftr 
statement  in  writing  seUlng  forth,  to  the  ex- 
tent applicable  and  ascertainable  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  the  following  Informa- 
tion— 

(1)  the  cash  price  or  delivered  price  of  the 
property  or  service  to  be  acquired; 

(2)  the  amounts.  If  any.  to  be  credited  as 
downpayment  and/or  trade-in; 

(3)  the  difference  between  the  amounts 
set  forth  imder  clauses  (1)  and  (2); 

(4)  the  charges.  Individually  Itemized, 
which  are  paid  or  to  be  paid  by  such  person 
In  connection  with  the  transaction  but  which 
are  not  Incident  to  the  extension  of  credit; 

(5)  the  total  amount  to  be  financed  (the 
sum  of  the  amounts  set  forth  under  (3)  and 
(4),  above); 

(6)  the  finance  charge  in  dollars  and  cents; 

(7)  the  finance  charge  expressed  as  an  an- 
nual percentage  rate  to  be  computed  as  set 
forth  In  section  3(5) ; 

(8)  the  time  and  amount  of  payments 
scheduled  to  repay  the  indebtedness;  and 

(9)  the  terms  applicable  In  the  event  of 
advanced  or  delayed  payments  from  those 
specified  In  (8)  above. 

(b)  Any  creditor  agreeing  to  extend  credit 
to  any  person  pursuant  to  a  revolving  or 
open-end  credit  plan  shall,  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board— 

(1)  furnish  to  such  person,  prior  to  agree- 
ing to  extend  credit  under  such  plan,  a  clear 
statement  in  writing  setting  forth  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

(1)  the  periodic  dates  of  the  balances 
against  which  a  finance  charge  will  be  im- 
posed; 

(11)  the  percentage  rate  per  period  of  the 
finance  charge  to  be  imposed;  and 

(iU)  the  periodic  rate  of  finance  charge 
expressed  as  an  annual  percentage  rate. 

(2)  furnish  to  such  person,  as  of  the  end 
of  each  period  foUowing  the  entering  Into  of 
any  such  agreement,  a  cleetr  statement  In 
writing  setting  forth  to  the  extent  applicable 
and  ascertainable — 

(A)  the  outstanding  balance  in  the  ac- 
count of  such  person  as  of  the  beginning  of 
such  period; 

(B)  the  amoimt  of  each  extension  of  credit 


Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
or  proper  in  carrying  out  the  provUions  of 
this  Act.     Such  rules  and  regulations  shaU 
(1)  Include  a  description  of  (A)  the  methods 
which  may  be  used  In  determining  the  an- 
nual percentage  rate  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 4.  and  (B)  the  size  of  type  or  lettering 
which  ShaU  be  used  In  setting  forth  informa- 
tion required  by  such  section.  (2)  prescribe 
reasonable  tolerances  of  accuracy  with  respect 
to  disclosing   information  under  such  sec- 
tion, and  (3)  reqiiire  that  such  information 
be  set  forth  in  bold  type  and  with  sufficient 
prominence  to  Insure  that  it  wUl  not  be  over- 
looked   by   the   person   to   whom   credit   Is 
extended.    Any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed 
hereunder  may  contain  such  classifications 
and   differentiations,    and   may   provide   for 
such  adjustments  and  exceptions  as  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  are  necessary  or  prop- 
er to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or 
to  prevent  clrciunventlon  or  evasion,  or  to 
facilitate  the   enforcement  of  this   Act.   or 
any   rule   or   regulation   Issued   thereunder. 
In  prescribing  any  exceptions  hereunder  with 
respect  to  any  particular  type  of  credit  trans- 
action, the  Board  shall  consider  whether  in 
such  transactions  compUance  with  the  dis- 
closure  requirements   of   this  Act   Is   being 
achieved  under  any  other  Act  of  Congress. 

(b)  In  the  exercise  of  its  powers  \mder 
this  section,  the  Board  shall  request  the 
views  of  other  Federal  agencies  exercising 
regulatory  functions  with  respect  to  cred- 
itors, or  any  class  of  creditors,  which  are 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
such  agencies  shaU  furnish  such  views  upon 
request  of  the  Board. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  establish  an  advisory 
committee,  consisting  of  not  more  than  nine 
members,  to  advise  and  consult  with  it  in  the 
exercise  of  Its  powers  under  this  section.  In 
appointing  members  to  such  committee  the 
Board  ShaU  seek  to  achieve  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  interest  of  sellers  of  merchandise 
on  credit,  lenders,  and  the  public.  Such 
committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  at 
the  call  of  the  Board,  and  members  thereof 
shall  be  paid  transportation  expenses  and  not 
to  exceed  $25  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  section  6  of  the  Act  of 
August  2.  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2). 

EFFECT   ON   STATE   LAWS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  annul,  or  to  exempt  any  creditor  from 


complying  vrtth.  the  laws  of  any  State  relat- 
ing to  the  disclosure  of  information  In  con- 
nection with  credit  transactions,  except  to 
the  extent  that  such  laws  are  directly  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
regulations  Issued  thereunder. 

(b)  The  Board  shaU  by  regulation  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  Act  any  credit 
transactions  or  class  of  transactions  which 
it  determines  are  effectively  regulated  under 
the  laws  of  any  State  so  as  to  require  the 
disclosure  by  the  creditor  of  the  same  infor- 
mation as  is  required  under  section  4  of  thla 
Act. 

CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

Civil  Tpenalties 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  creditor  who  In  connection 
with  any   credit   transactions  falls  to  dis- 
close to  any  person  any  Information  in  vio- 
lation of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  issued 
thereimder  shall  be  Uable  to  such  person  in 
the  amount  of  $100.  or  In  any  amount  equal 
to  twice  the  finance  charge  required  by  such 
creditor  in  connection  with  such  transaction, 
whichever  is  the  greater,  except  that  such 
UabUlty  shall  not  exceed  $2,000  on  any  credit 
transaction.    Action  to  recover  such  penalty 
may  be  brought  by  such  person  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
violation,  m  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction.   In  any  such  action,  no  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  recover  such  penalty  solely  as 
the  result  of  the  erroneous  computation  of 
any  percentage  required  by  section  4(a)(7), 
4(b)(1).  or  4(b)(2)(E)  of  this  Act  to  be  dis- 
closed to  such  person.  If  the  percentage  dis- 
closed to  such  person  pursuant  to  this  Act 
was  in  fact  greater  than  the  percentage  re- 
quired by  such  section,  or  by  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  to  be  disclosed.    In 
any  action  under  this  subsection  In  which 
any   person   is   entitled   to   a   recovery,   the 
creditor   shall   be   liable  for  reasonable  at- 
torneys' fees  and  court  costs  as  determined 
by  the  court.     As  used  In  this  subsection, 
the  term  "covirt  of  competent  jurisdiction" 
means  either  any  Federal  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  regardless  of  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy or  any  State  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

Criminal  penalties 

(b)  Any  person  who  gives  false  or  Inac- 
curate Information  or  falls  to  provide  Infor- 
mation required  to  be  disclosed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  Issued 
thereunder  or  who  otherwise  willfully  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regula- 
tion Issued  thereunder  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
thsui  one  year,  or  both. 

(c)  Except  as  specified  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  nothing  contained  In  tills 
Act  or  any  regulation  thereunder  shaU  affect 
the  validity  or  enforclblUty  of  any  contract 
or  transaction. 

(d)  No  punishment  or  penalty  provided 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  United  States, 
or  any  agency  thereof,  or  to  any  State,  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  agency 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision. 

EXCEPTIONS 


Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  not 
apply  to — 

(1)  credit  transactions  Involving  exten- 
sions of  credit  to  business  firms  as  such, 
governments,  or  governmental  agencies  or 
Instrumentalities;  or 

(2)  transactions  In  securities  or  commodi- 
ties In  accounte  by  a  broker-dealer  registered 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  Uke 
effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment; except  that  section  5  shall  take  effect 
Immediately. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on 
the  subject  of  the  truth-in-lending  bill, 
which  the  President  so  warmly  sup- 
ported in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
on  last  evening. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  picked  up  where  our  be- 
loved colleague  Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
of  Illinois,  left  off,  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  promote  this  ex- 
tremely important  piece  of  legislation, 
which  is  long  overdue,  and  which  will 
furnish  much-needed  protection  for  the 
American  consumer  and  save  him  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  merely  by  having 
him  properly  informed  when  he  buys 
anything  on  the  installment  plan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  has  reminded  me  this  is 
really  the  Douglas  bill. 

If  the  Senate  can  act  affirmatively  on 
this  matter  to  provide  a  lasting  tribute 
to  Senator  Douglas'  great  service  in  the 
Senate,  this  is  the  kind  of  legislation  he 
would  most  deeply  appreciate.  He  will 
appreciate  everything  we  can  do  to  pass 
the  Douglas  bill,  because  it  was  one  of 
the  great  efforts  on  which  he  worked  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Has  the  Senator  asked 
for  cosponsors  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  already  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 
The  Senator  was  one  of  its  first  cospon- 
sors. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  sent  a  message  to  the 
Senator  that  I  wished  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  as  the  Senator 
was  speaking. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon,  but  he  is  listed.  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  him  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of 
the  Senator's  cosponsors. 


THE    OAHE    IRRIGA-nON    PROJECT 
INITIAL  STAGE  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  my  colleague, 
Senator  Karl  Mundt,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize construction  of  a  190,000-acre  initial 
stage  of  the  Oahe  irrigation  project  in 
South  Dakota.  A  similar  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressmen  E.  Y.  Berry  and 
Ben  Reifel.  Our  actions  today  comprise 
a  Joint  effort  by  the  congressional  dele- 
gation, by  officials  of  our  State  govern- 
ment, and  by  hundreds  of  organizations 
and  water  resources  leaders  in  South  Da- 
kota to  attain  authorization  of  the  first 
stage  Oahe  unit. 

The  Oahe  development  as  originally 
authorized  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  and  1946  envisioned  diversion  of 
Missouri  River  water  to  irrigate  some 
750,000  acres  in  eastern  South  Dakota. 
More  detailed  studies  over  the  years  have 
reduced  the  area  deemed  capable  of  sus- 
tained irrigated  farm  production  to  495,- 
000  acres.  The  first  stage  of  190,000 
acres  is  carefully  formulated  to  allow  fu- 


ture construction  of  the  full  project  with- 
out duplication  of  works. 

Principal  facilities  of  the  first  stage  in- 
clude the  Oahe  pumping  plant  on  the 
Oahe  Reservoir  north  of  Pierre,  a  sys- 
tem of  main  canals,  three  regulating  res- 
ervoirs and  pumping  plants,  canals  and 
laterals  for  distributing  water  to  the 
land,  numerous  small  pumping  facilities, 
and  drainage  work$. 

The  project  plan  calls  for  diversion  of 
water  from  the  Oahe  Reservoir  through 
these  facilities  to  the  irrigable  acreage, 
located  principally  in  BroA'n  and  Spink 
Counties. 

The  first  stage  v.-ill  carry  an  invest- 
ment of  $200,684,000.  Ten  percent  of 
that  figure  represents  nonreimbursable 
costs  allocated  to  flood  control,  recrea- 
tion, and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
in  accordance  with  existing  Federal  pol- 
icies. The  remainder  will  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasury  by  water  and  power  users. 

The  initial  stage  bill  is  identical  to  S. 
3001,  which  we  introduced  during  the 
1966  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  so  we 
have  already  had  the  opportunity  to  de- 
scribe it  in  some  detail.  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  find  it  to  be  an  excellent 
project  from  every  standpoint. 

The  ratio  of  direct  benefits  to  costs 
is  1.6  to  1.  When  calculable  secondary 
benefits  are  considered  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  is  2.5  to  1.  For  every  dollar  in- 
vested, fully  $2.50  worth  of  progress  in 
line  with  national  objectives  will  be  re- 
turned. 

The  economy  of  South  Dakota  is 
structured  upon  agriculture.  This  ini- 
tial stage  of  the  Oahe  unit  would  stabi- 
lize and  enhance  agricultural  production, 
through  crop  diversification  and  the 
elimination  of  crop  failures  due  to  peri- 
odic drought.  As  a  direct  consequence, 
annual  farm  receipts  would  be  increased 
by  more  than  ^0  million,  primarily 
through  greater  and  more  reliable  pro- 
duction of  feed,  foa-age,  and  livestock. 

The  economic  thrust  would  not  stop  at 
the  farmer's  fenoelines.  As  new  farm 
income  is  spent  iind  invested,  business 
volume  in  Soutii  Dakota  would  be 
boosted  by  more  liian  $71  million.  This 
impact  would  be  felt,  in  turn,  beyond  the 
State's  borders  in  the  areas  where  farm 
capital  inputs — ^machinery,  fertilizer, 
fuels,  and  other  supplies — and  consiuner 
goods  are  manufactured. 

State  and  local  tax  revenues,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Federal  Government, 
would  also  rise  substantially,  and  would 
be  returned  in  the  form  of  improved 
public  services  such  as  schools,  roads, 
and  other  community  facilities. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  overall 
indication  of  the  Oahe  unit's  benefits  is 
the  fact  that  it  would  support  an  in- 
creased project  area  population  of  14.- 
000.  Like  many  rural  States,  we  are 
troubled  in  South  Dakota  by  the  migra- 
tion of  many  of  our  young  people  to 
metropolitan  areas.  New  opportunities 
in  rural  areas  are  the  key  to  meeting 
these  concerns.  In  the  process,  they 
can  prevent  a  worsening  of  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  congestion  which  are  oc- 
cupying so  much  of  our  attention  today. 
Development  of  the  Oahe  unit  would 
mean  a  fuller  and  more  abundant  life  for 
both  rural  and  urban  areas.  Beyond  its 
economic  returns,  associated  public  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  develop- 


ments would  help  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  America's  population  in  these 
areas. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  fully  jus- 
tify the  first-stage  Oahe  project  as  a 
judicious  use  of  public  revenues  and  as 
an  entirely  appropriate  allocation  of  the 
Missouri  Basin's  water  resources.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  opportunity  to 
justify  the  proposal  in  detail  before  the 
committees  of  Congress. 

But  we  recognize,  too,  that  there  are 
other  factors  that  are  considered  impor- 
tant by  the  Congress.  For  one,  a  high 
degree  of  local  interest  and  support  is 
recognized  to  be  essential.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  we  clearly  cannot  justify 
Federal  water  resources  activities  which 
are  in  conflict  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  directly  affected. 

Public  support  exists  in  full  measure 
in  South  Dakota.  Last  year  I  reported 
to  you  that  the  two  irrigation  districts 
that  have  been  formed  in  the  first  stage 
project  area  received  the  support  of  po- 
tential irrigators  by  a  margin  of  over  80 
percent. 

Today  I  am  able  to  supply  additional 
evidence  of  overwhelming  public  backing 
for  the  project.  On  November  8,  the 
voters  in  the  Oahe  conservancy  subdis- 
trict — which  covers  the  entire  project 
area  and  beyond,  and  includes  all  rural 
and  urban  voters — were  asked  whether 
the  subdlstrict  should  be  granted  au- 
thority to  sign  repayment  contracts  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

It  is  significant  that  this  was  not 
merely  an  abstract  question  of  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  project.  Contract- 
ing authority  for  the  subdistrict  carries 
with  it  the  ability  to  levy  a  full  mill  on 
all  property  within  its  boimdaries  in  or- 
der to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 
That  is  10  times  its  present  taxing 
authority. 

The  vote  was  in  excess  of  3  to  1 
favorable.  In  immistakable  terms, 
therefore,  the  people  of  the  region  said 
"Yes"  to  large-scale  irrigation  develop- 
ment, and  they  said  "Yes,  we  are  will- 
ing— we  are,  in  fact,  eager — to  accept 
the  obligations  it  entails." 

Members  of  the  Congress  will,  of 
course,  want  to  measure  our  project  by 
other  yardsticks.  You  will  want  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  appropriate  in 
light  of  other  national  policies  and  goals. 
In  this  respect  I  believe  we  present  this 
proposal  at  an  extremely  opportune 
time. 

In  the  past  it  has  often  been  argued 
that  Federal  Investments  in  irrigation 
cannot  be  justified  because  we  should  not 
be  developing  more  food  producing  ca- 
pacity at  a  time  when  we  already  have 
more  than  we  can  use.  That  suggestion 
has  been  contested  on  several  grounds. 
On  one  hand,  conversion  'rom  dryland 
to  irrigation  agriculture  has  been  con- 
sistent with  efforts  to  adjust  supplies  of 
farm  products  to  demand,  because  the 
flexibility  it  brings  allows  production  of 
crops  other  than  those  that  have  tra- 
ditionally been  in  surplus.  In  South  Da- 
kota, farmers  are  confined  by  the  climate 
to  a  limited  range  of  crops,  and  when 
prices  for  those  crops  are  low  they  en- 
deavor to  produce  more  of  the  same 
thing.  Irrigation  water  is  the  key  to 
breaking  this  cycle. 


Also  projects  of  this  kind  take  time  to 
construct,  so  we  should  consider  circum- 
stances as  they  will  exist  a  number  of 
vears  hence  in  making  judgments  as  to 
their  merits.  The  development  period 
of  Oahe  has  been  estimated  at  over  20 
vears  but  with  staged  construction  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  believes  that  will 
be  stretched  out  to  40.  We  have  noted 
that  the  surpluses  to  which  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  may  be  only  a  transi- 
tory phenomenon,  and  that  irrigation 
may  be  essential  if  we  are  to  meet  food 
needs  20  years  in  the  future. 

Actually  the  suggestion  that  we  are 
seeking  inappropriate  development  of 
surplus  food  producing  capacity  has  be- 
come obsolete. 

We  no  longer  have  food  surpluses  in 
this  country.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six  was  the  turning  point  in  our 
efforts  to  deal  with  that  problem;  or  per- 
haps more  correctly,  to  bring  that  bless- 
ing within  manageable  bounds.  Our 
carryovers  of  food  commodities  have 
been  reduced  to  no  more  than  safe  re- 
serve levels  and  in  some  cases  even  less 
than  a  safe  reserve. 

Our  farmers  can,  of  course,  still  pro- 
duce more  than  will  be  used  in  a  given 
year,  given  the  incentive,  so  it  is  still 
necessary  to  retain  some  limitations  on 
current  output.  But  those  limitations 
are  made  in  reference  to  production,  not 
productivity. 

The  direction  we  must  take  where  pro- 
ductivity is  concerned  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  1966.  We  recognized  last  year 
that  there  is  a  dangerously  wide  gap  be- 
tween growth  in  v/orld  population  and 
world  food  production.  We  saw  that  it  is 
enth-ely  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  deal  with  this  situation,  because 
its  threats  of  famine,  political  disorder, 
and  retarded  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment are  certain  to  affect  our  own 
security  drastically.  Those  dangers,  we 
know  now,  are  no  longer  the  vision  of 
the  alarmist;  they  are  the  solemn  predic- 
tions of  serious  scientific  minds,  and  they 
are  expected  to  occur  within  15  years  un- 
less food  production  in  the  world  is 
greatly  expanded. 

That  is  the  grim  outlook  that  caused 
the  89th  Congress  to  vote  last  year  for  a 
full  scale  attack  upon  world  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  The  Food  for  Peace  Act 
of  1966  dispenses  with  the  requirement 
that  our  food  aid  be  limited  to  the  size  of 
our  shrunken  surpluses.  It  authorizes 
increased  food  production  based  on 
urgent  needs  around  the  world. 

The  program  is  also  geared  to  self-help 
and  technical  assistance,  and  that  is  ex- 
ceedingly important.  All  of  the  resources 
at  our  command  are  plainly  insufficient 
to  avert  a  world  food  crisis  of  the  propor- 
tions we  can  foresee  today. 

But  food  aid  will  have  a  vitally  impor- 
tant role.  Self-help  measures  will  not 
transform  primitive  agricultural  systems 
into  thriving,  modem  farm  plants  over- 
night. It  will  be  a  slow,  painful  process, 
and  mdications  are  that  galloping  popu- 
lation growth  cannot  be  held  in  abey- 
ance while  it  is  being  carried  out.  More- 
over, we  can  expect  that  nutritious  food 
supplies  will  be  a  prerequisite  to  mean- 
ingful technical  progress  in  most  areas, 
in  order  to  develop  the  physical  and  men- 


tal strength  that  people  need  if  they  are 
to  help  themselves. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  afford  to  be  hesi- 
tant and  timid  in  developing  our  own 
food  producing  capacity.  At  the  end  of 
the  Oahe  project's  development  period, 
its  addition  to  our  national  food  produc- 
tivity will  be  urgently  needed  to  help 
meet  the  demands  placed  upon  our  farm- 
ers by  expanded  food  needs  here  and 
abroad. 

We  are  compelled  in  this  direction  by 
another  factor.  Our  total  supply  of  land 
for  farm  uses  is  not  constant;  it  is  dwin- 
dling. As  our  population  grows,  large 
amounts  of  land  are  being  devoted  to 
other  permanent  uses.  Ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years  from  today  we  will  not  be 
able  to  plow  up  homes  around  our  cities 
in  order  to  meet  food  needs.  The  con- 
crete and  asphalt  highways  we  are  build- 
ing today  are  essential  to  oiu-  growing 
population  and  its  growing  mobility.  But 
the  land  beneath  them  is  irretrievably 
lost  to  food  production. 

We  must  therefore  concentrate  on 
gathering  larger  crops  from  the  acreage 
remaining,  by  making  full  use  of  the 
tools  that  man's  higenuity  has  fashioned 
for  making  two  blades  of  grass  or  stalks 
of  wheat  grow  where  only  one  grew  be- 
fore. The  diversion  of  water  that  would 
otherwise  flow  to  the  sea  onto  arid  and 
semiarid  lands  is  one  of  those  tools. 

These  considerations  apply  to  sound 
water  resources  projects  throughout  the 
Nation.  There  are  others  which  recom- 
mend the  Oahe  unit  as  an  early  priority 
including  the  investment  already  made. 
In  the  late  1930's,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation entered  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  to  conduct  comprehensive  Investi- 
gations designed  to  establish  a  plan  for 
harnessing  land  and  water  resources  on 
a  regional  scale.  Concurrently  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  studied  poten- 
tial measures  to  control  disastrous  flood- 
ing and  to  improve  navigation. 

The  plans  conceived  by  these  two 
agencies  were  merged  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  and  were  authorized 
for  construction  in  the  Flood  Control 
Acts  of  1944  and  1946.  Those  measures 
established  a  blanket  authorization  of  a 
massive  basin  wide  project  to  include 
flood  control,  power  generation,  irriga- 
tion, navigation,  and  associated  benefits. 
Today  the  balance  sheet  of  progress  on 
that  authority  shows  that  the  fiood  con- 
trol potential  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
plan  for  the  main  stream  has  been  fully 
realized.  It  shows  that  power  genera- 
tion facilities  are  in  place  and  producing. 
Significantly  the  bulk  of  the  energy  is  of 
primary  benefit  to  adjacent  States. 

The  four  mairistem  dams  within  South 
Dakota's  borders  allow  regulation  of  the 
river's  flow  to  insure  the  navigability  of 
the  lower  Missouri  from  Sioux  City  to 
St.  Louis.  Any  further  navigation  con- 
struction and  remaining  fish  and  wildlife 
and  recreation  benefits  are  now  depend- 
ent upon  Irrigation  and  its  associated 
economic  benefits  for  further  progress. 
In  contrast,  irrigation  potential 
authorized  under  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  plan  remains  largely  undeveloped. 
This  phase,  which  means  most  to  the 
States  crossed  by  the  river,  awaits  fur- 
ther action  by  the  Congress. 


South  Dakota  has  supported  the  multi- 
purpose development  of  the  Missouri. 
Bearing  witness  to  that  support  Is  our 
sacrifice  of  some  509,000  acres  of  our 
most  fertile  croplanl  to  innundation 
under  the  four  mainstem  reservoirs 
within  the  State.  The  loss  of  those  lands 
represents  about  $20  million  a  year  to  the 
people  of  South  Dakota,  and  that  figure 
neglects  related  reductions  In  tax  rev- 
enues to  State  and  local  goverrunents. 

Our  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
multipurpose  regional  development  of  the 
Missouri  Basin's  water  resources  is  a 
major  reason  for  South  Dakota's  will- 
ingness to  make  that  sacrifice.  But  be- 
yond that,  we  have  relied  on  the  ultimate 
economic  thrust  of  a  half -million-acre 
Irrigation  project  to  recover  our  losses. 
Public  Law  422,  enacted  by  the  88th 
Congress,  requires  that  construction  of 
further  imits  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  be  reauthorized.  That  measure 
set  aside  the  authorization  of  the  Oahe 
irrigation  project  that  was  Included  in 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  making  It 
necessary  for  us  to  bring  this  measure 
before  the  Congress  again. 

But  In  view  of  Its  history,  South  Da- 
kota people  can  feel  amply  Justified  In 
referring  to  the  measure  we  introduce 
today  not  as  something  new.  but  as  the 
proposed  completion  of  a  great  public 
investment  already  begun. 

The  first  stage  Oahe  project  is  to  be 
constructed  under  the  Federal  Reclama- 
tion program,  and  in  this  connection 
there  is  another  balance  sheet  of  progress 
that  should  be  of  interest.  South  Da- 
kota ranks  14th  among  the  17  Reclama- 
tion States  of  the  West  in  the  amount 
of  land  under  irrigation  through  Federal 
reclamation.  ^    tt,    ,. 

More  than  9  million  acres  in  the  West- 
em  States  are  today  receiving  project 
water  imder  the  reclamation  program. 
Only  about  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
those  acres  are  in  South  Dakota.  North 
Dakota  ranks  last,  but  the  Garrison  di- 
version unit  authorized  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress wiU  move  our  sister  State  weU  up 
on  the  list.  We  are  Immensely  pleased 
by  her  progreso.  The  new  record  will 
show  only  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  rank- 
ing behind  South  Dakota  In  Irrigated 
acreage.  ,        ., 

The  role  of  the  Federal  reclamation 
program  in  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  West  is  a  proud 
achievement.  A  recent  study  comparing 
the  Columbia  Basin  irrigation  project 
with  a  neighboring  dryland  area  gives  an 
excellent  Ulustration  of  what  reclama- 
tion has  meant.  It  shows  substantial 
growth  in  every  major  economic  Indica- 
tor. ,     . 

The  number  of  farms,  for  example,  m- 
creased  from  698  in  1949  to  2,500  In  1963. 
For  the  neighboring  dryland  region  the 
number  of  farms  dropped  by  222. 

For  each  10,000  acres  of  cropland,  the 
study  shows  that  total  farm  wages  paid 
in  the  project  area  were  20  times  as  much 
as  in  the  adjacent  dryland  area.  The 
property  tax  base  was  six  times  as  large. 
State  sales  tax  coUections  were  17  times 
as  large,  as  were  Federal  Income  tax  re- 
ceipts. 

Numerous  other  examples  of  the  rec- 
lamation program's  great  impacts  can 
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be  cited,  showing  that  It  has  contributed 
tremendously  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  affected.  South  Dakotans  have 
been  happy  to  support  these  projects  be- 
cause we  believe  that  wise  water  re- 
sources development  anywhere  in  the 
Nation  benefits  all  Americans. 

I  am  sure  that  we  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  projects  of  other  States — ^irriga- 
tion and  other  economic  development 
works.  We  ask  now  that  you  support  us 
In  our  endeavors. 

The  Oahe  Irrigation  imit  Is  the  most 
hopeful  economic  development  prospect 
on  the  South  Dakota  horizon.  Carefully 
documented  studies  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  have  concluded  that  the 
first  stage  qualifies  Euimlrably  when 
measured  by  the  standards  used  under 
existing  law  to  Judge  the  merits  of  proj- 
ects of  this  kind. 

This  measure  is  fully  consistent  with 
our  national  objectives  of  a  strengthened 
economy,  of  encouraging  opportunities 
and  growth  In  nural  areas,  and  of 
assuring  stable  and  reliable  national  and 
International  food  supplies. 

I  believe  it  merits  authorization  by  the 
90th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  6)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  first  stage  of  the  Oahe 
unit,  James  division,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  South  Dakota,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
OovERN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mxtndt), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  6 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17.  1902  (33  Stat.  388),  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto)  the  first  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit, 
James  division,  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
South  Dakota,  for  the  principal  purposes  of 
furnishing  a  surface  Irrigation  water  supply 
for  approximately  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  acres  of  land,  furnishing  water  for 
municipal  and  Industrial  uses,  controlling 
floods,  enhancing  the  generation  of  power, 
conserving  and  developing  fish  and  wildlife 
resources,  and  enhancing  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities,  and  other  purposes.  The 
principal  features  of  the  first  stage  of  the 
Oahe  unit  shall  consist  of  the  Oahe  pumping 
plant  to  pimip  water  from  the  Oahe  Reser- 
voir, a  system  of  main  canals,  regulating 
reservoirs,  and  the  James  diversion  dam  and 
the  James  pimiplng  plant  on  the  James  River. 
The  remaining  works  will  Include  appur- 
tenant pumping  plants,  canals,  and  laterals 
for  distributing  water  to  the  land,  and  a 
drainage  system. 

Sxc.  3.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  as  a 
part  of  the  project,  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  or  otherwise  provide  for  public  out- 
door recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement facilities,  to  acquire  or  otherwise 
make  available  such  adjacent  lands  or  In- 
terests therein  as  are  necessary  for  public 
outdoor  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  use, 


and  to  provide  for  public  use  and  enjoyment 
of  project  lands,  facilltiee,  and  water  areas  in 
a  manner  coordinated  with  the  other  project 
purposes. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Oahe  unit  shall  be  Integrated 
physically  and  financially  with  the  other 
Federal  works  constructed  or  authorized  to 
be  constructed  under  the  comprehensive 
plan  approved  by  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
December  22,  1944,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 

Sec.  4.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  from 
the  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
delivered  to  any  wfcter  user  for  the  produc- 
tion on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  In  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof.  If  the  total  supply  of  such  com- 
modity for  the  mafketlng  year  In  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  mar- 
keted Is  In  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as 
defined  In  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustmeat  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for 
an  Increase  In  production  of  such  commodity 
In  the  Interest  of  national  security. 

Sec  5.  The  interest  rate  used  for  purposes 
of  computing  Interest  during  construction 
and  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  thn 
capital  costs  allooated  to  Interest-bearing 
features  of  the  project  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  con- 
struction Is  Initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding  mar- 
ketable public  obligations,  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen 
years  from  date  of  Issue. 

Sec.  6.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Oahe 
unit  as  authorized  In  this  Act  the  sum  of 
$200,684,000  (based  upon  January  1964 
prices),  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any, 
as  may  be  justlfiad  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  In  construction  costs  as  indi- 
cated by  engineering  costs  Indexes  applicable 
to  the  types  of  construction  involved  herein. 
There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  additional  sxims  as  may  be  required  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  unit. 


INCREASE   OF  PRICE   SUPPORT   ON 
WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to 
increase  the  price  support  on  wheat  and 
feed  grains,  whidi  I  regard  to  be  in  the 
interests  of  all  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides 
for  the  issuance  of  export  certificates 
valued  at  65  cents  a  bushel  on  not  less 
than  35  percent  of  the  production  of  a 
farmer's  wheat  acreage  allotment.  The 
producers  now  get  a  loan  of  $1.25  on  all 
of  their  production.  Parity  is  $2.60 
per  bushel.  Producers  now  get  domestic 
certificates  on  approximately  40  percent 
of  their  wheat.  This  bill  is  an  effort  to 
assure  them  a  fair  return  on  wheat  pro- 
duced to  meet  our  food  assistance  needs 
abroad.  I  believe  very  strongly  that 
farmers  are  Just  as  entitled  to  a  fair  re- 
turn for  the  products  they  produce  for 
the  war  on  hunger  as  the  manufacturers 
of  industrial  products  which  are  required 
in  this  effort. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  provides  that  the 
price  support  for  corn,  to  which  the  price 
support  of  other  feed  grains  is  related, 
shall  be  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of 
parity  with  at  least  $1.15  of  this  amount 
provided  through  a  price  support  loan. 


Corn  is  now  supported  with  a  $1.05  loan 
plus  a  30-cent  payment.  My  bill  win 
increase  the  total  support  to  $1.44  ptr 
bushel.  Parity  is  $1.60  a  bushel.  Feed 
grains  are  in  short  supply  and  addi- 
tional production  is  needed.  I  am  told 
that  the  7-percent  Increase  in  planting 
indicated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture study  released  in  December  will  not 
rebuild  our  reserves  as  they  need  to  be 
rebuilt.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  as- 
sure planting  of  an  adequate  crop  than 
a  return  to  the  90-percent  price  support 
level  which  was  written  into  national 
agricultural  legislation  for  a  great  man; 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  to  discuss  this 
proposed  legislation  at  greater  length  a 
little  later  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  today, 
when  other  Senators  are  seeking  tht 
floor  to  present  bills,  to  go  into  great  de- 
tail. Suf9,ce  it  to  say  now  that  I  believe 
these  two  proposals  are  In  the  interest 
of,  not  Just  farmers  but  consumers  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  for  a  number  of 
reasons  which  I  shall  discuss  at  length 
later,  including  the  assurance  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  foodstuffs.  Equity  to 
agricultural  producers  is  in  the  interest 
of  strong  national  economy,  and  at  least 
slowing  up  the  migration  of  farm  people 
to  large,  overcrowded  metropolitan  areas 
already  beset  with  problems  that  are  go- 
ing to  require  many  billions  of  dollars  to 
solve. 

The  1964  Census  of  Agriculture  shows 
that  the  number  of  farms  in  America 
dropped  by  552,639  to  3,157,864  between 
the  1959  and  1964  census  periods.  This 
was  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  decline  In 
the  previous  5 -year  census  period  when 
839,854  farms  "disappeared."  The  num- 
ber of  farms  In  America  is  now  less  than 
half  the  number  a  generation  ago — 6.8 
million  In  1935. 

A  major  factor  In  our  urban  problems 
today  is  the  migration  from  farms  to 
cities,  overcrowding  areas  like  Watts  in 
California  and  the  South  Side  of  Chicago 
with  citizens  without  the  skills  necessary 
to  find  urban  emplosonent. 

We  are  enjoying  the  lowest  cost  food, 
at  the  grocery  stores,  of  any  major  na- 
tion in  world  history.  But  not  all  the 
costs  we  are  pajrlng  are  included  in  the 
prices  in  the  stores.  Serious  social  mal- 
adjustments, a  decline  In  rural  commu- 
nities, urban  problems,  and  even  dis- 
orders are  traceable  to  Inadequate  re- 
turns to  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy. 

Our  Nation  needs  to  review  Its  agricul- 
tural policies  in  depth,  going  beyond  re- 
search into  Increased  eflBciency  of  pro- 
duction In  agriculture,  and  look  into  the 
social  consequences  of  some  of  our  farm 
and  food  policies  to  determine  their  ef- 
fect on  rural  oommimities,  larger  agri- 
cultural supply  centers,  agricultural  in- 
dustries, and  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
society. 

We  may  find  that  we  are  paying  a 
much  higher  price  for  food,  when  all  the 
costs  are  identified,  than  the  price  of 
which  we  are  aware. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  7)  to  provide  a  special  ex- 
port wheat  payment  to  farmers  for  a 
portion  of  crops  of  wheat  and  to  provide 


that  price  support  for  corn,  beginning 
with  the  1967  crop,  shall  be  at  a  national 
average  rate  of  not  less  than  90  percent 
of  parity,  and  for  other  piuposes,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McGovern,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
Senators,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  five  bills  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion affecting  various  aspects  of  the  mi- 
gratory farm  labor  problem. 

The  89th  Congress,  in  enacting  Public 
Law  89-601.  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  Amendments  of  1966,  provided  for 
the  first  time  minimum  wage  coverage 
for  400,000  American  farmworkers.  The 
1966  pi<nirmim  wage  law  is  a  historic 
first  step  toward  rectifying  the  economic 
and  social  injustices  which  have  plagued 
our  Nation's  farmworkers.  However,  the 
task  of  bringing  to  these  citizens  the  re- 
maining benefits  which  has  so  long  been 
enjoyed  by  American  industrial  workers 
is  far  from  being  fulfilled. 

COLLECnVX     BABGAINma 

Neither  Federal  nor  State  laws  pro- 
vide meaningful  collective  bargaining 
rights  for  agricultural  workers.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  specifically 
exempts  farm  workers  from  its  pro- 
visions. The  migratory  worker  because 
of  his  brief  periods  of  employment  Is 
particularly  hard  hit  by  this  exemption. 
His  continuous  mobility  and  the  rapid 
fluctuations  and  demands  for  farm  la- 
bor detrimentally  affect  his  bargaining 
position  with  prospective  employers. 

More  than  three  decades  ago,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  in  order  to  give  our  Industrial 
work  force  a  framework  for  organizing 
and  negotiating  with  employers.  At  that 
time  agriculture,  being  a  family  farm 
operation,  was  exempted  from  the  act's 
provisions.  The  rapid  growth  of  Ameri- 
can ^:riculture  coupled  with  Increased 
mechanization  has  today  made  agricul- 
ture similar  to  our  Nation's  other  large 
manufacturing  Industries.  For  example, 
between  the  years  1940  and  1965  the  size 
of  the  average  American  farm  increased 
from  175  acres  to  342  acres  and  the  value 
of  assets  used  in  agricultural  production 
on  the  average  farm  increased  from  $6,- 
000  in  1949  to  $60,000  in  1965.  Agricul- 
tural workers  should,  therefore,  no  long- 
er be  excluded  from  collective  bargaining 
rights  available  to  similarly  situated 
workers  in  other  large  Industries. 

The  exclusion  of  farmworkers  from 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  coverage 
has  over  the  past  year  resulted  in  com- 
munity unrest  and  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment suid  worker  productivity.  This 
chaotic  condition  has  been  caused  by  an 
increasing  number  of  farm  labor  disputes 
in  California,  Texas,  and  Florida.  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  coverage,  with 
Its  proven  procedures  for  the  orderly  set- 
tlement of  labor  disputes  would  bring 
meaningful  stability  to  employer-em- 
ployee relationships  in  agriculture. 

By  extending  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  coverage  to  agriculture,  only  3  per- 
cent of  those  farms  whose  Interstate 


shipments  amount  to  more  than  $50,000 
a  year  would  be  affected.  However,  a 
significant  number  of  our  Nation's  farm- 
workers would  benefit  since  over  30  per- 
cent of  all  expenditures  for  hired  farm 
labor  are  made  by  the  larger  farms 
which  constitute  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  our  Nation's  farms. 

The  importance  of  agriculture  as  one 
of  our  Nation's  major  Industries,  coupled 
with  Its  critical  effect  on  aU  of  our  Uves, 
further  evidences  the  need  for  mialntain- 
ing  equitable  and  stable  employer- 
employee  relations. 

CTTn.n    LABOB 

The  harmful  emplosrment  of  children 
in  agriculture  Is  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate aspects  of  our  present  farm  labor 
situation.  Federal  and  State  legislation 
presently  regulate  the  employment  of 
children  in  agriculture  only  during 
school  hours.  However,  most  of  these 
laws  provide  no  limitation  on  farmwork 
performed  by  children  before  school, 
after  school,  or  during  summer  and  other 
vacation  periods.  Only  particularly  haz- 
ardous work  up  to  age  16  is  prohibited 
by  Federal  law.  Today  a  child  of  any 
age,  when  school  is  not  in  session,  may 
be  employed  in  farmwork.  This  condi- 
tion has  all  but  disappeared  from  indus- 
try, yet  today  approximately  375,000 
children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  13 
perform  hired  farm  labor. 

Migratory  children,  who  comprise  a 
significant  segment  of  the  children  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  are  the  most  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  absence  of  mean- 
ingful child  labor  legislation.    Unlimited 
arduous  farmwork  is  undoubtedly  harm- 
ful to  the  health  of  young  children.    As 
early  as  1951  a  subcommittee  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  urged  that 
a  general  14-year  age  minimum  be  set 
for  employment.     Long  hours  of  tiring 
work  such  as  in  factories  or  in  beet  or 
cotton  Adds  Is  harmful  to  children  in 
two  ways.    First,  a  child  early  in  life 
must  grow  and  gain  weight.    Farm  labor 
such  as  the  thinning,  pulling,  and  top- 
ping of  beets,  or  the  picking  of  straw- 
berries or  cotton  requires  constant  bend- 
ing, stooping,  and  frequent  lifting.    This 
excessive  muscular  activity  expends  the 
child's  energy  which  should  be  used  in 
the  natural  process  of  growth.    Conse- 
quently, children  who  engage  in  arduous 
labor  become  imdernourlshed  and  under- 
sized.   Second,  chronic  fatigue  lowers  a 
child's  resistance  to  disease  and  also  in- 
terferes with  his  educational  progress. 
Only  one  of  every  three  farm-wage  work- 
ers has  completed  more  than  8  years  of 
schooling  and  only  one  in  six  has  gradu- 
ated from  high  school.    One-fourth  of 
our  Nation's  farmworkers  have  either 
never  attended  school  or  have  not  com- 
pleted more  than  4  years  of  schooling. 

The  continued  exclusion  of  children 
working  in  agriculture,  and  migrant  chil- 
dren in  particular,  from  the  protections 
against  harmful  child  labor  will  con- 
tinue to  cause  high  incidence  of  pov- 
erty, unemployment,  dissatisfied  teen- 
agers £ind  an  extensive  drain  on  our 
general  economy  and  on  community  wel- 
fare programs  in  particular. 

BXCRITTTMZNT 

Recruiting  an  adequate  farm  labor 
force  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  har- 
vest season  is  a  difficult  task  at  best. 


In  recent  years,  it  has  been  further  com- 
plicated by  the  extremely  tight  labor 
market  prevailing  in  most  parts  of  our 
country.  The  rate  of  unemployment  for 
all  workers  did  not  rise  above  5  percent 
in  the  first  10  months  of  1966  and  in  Sep- 
tember at  the  peak  of  agricultural  activ- 
ity it  was  only  3.3  percent. 

Increased  mechanization  has  not  over- 
come the  need  for  large  numbers  of  work- 
ers for  short  periods  of  time  and  in  some 
crop  activities  the  need  has  even  Inten- 
sified. Thus  the  lack  of  an  orderly 
method  of  channeling  migratory  labor  to 
places  of  employment  remains  a  continu- 
ing problem. 

The  migratory  farm  labor  market  In 
particular  is  characterized  by  Its  lack  of 
steady  employment.  All  too  often  dur- 
ing the  past  years  there  has  been  vincer- 
tainty  as  to  whether  enough  workers 
would  be  available  to  harvest  our  Na- 
tion's crops.  In  the  case  of  highly  per- 
ishable commodities,  such  as  strawber- 
ries, a  serious  shortage  of  workers  at 
harvest  time  for  even  a  few  days  may  re- 
sult In  great  financial  loss.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  farmworker,  and  the  migrant 
in  particular,  due  to  his  meager  finan- 
cial resources,  needs  assurances  that 
work  wUl  be  available  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rives In  a  given  area. 

While  the  basic  responsibility  for  re- 
cniitlng  workers  must  rest  with  the  farm 
employer  himself,  at  least  until  we  com- 
plete the  transition  from  foreign  to 
American  farmworkers,  a  firm  statutory 
base  is  needed  to  improve  recruitment 
methods  in  order  to  assure  substantial 
year-round  farmworker  employment  and 
a  more  stabilized  labor  supply. 

NATIONAL  ADVISOBT  COUNCIL  ON  lUGaATOET 
LAB08 

The  89th  Congress  enacted  legislation 
affecting  the  wages,  health,  education, 
and  housing  of  migratory  farmworkers. 
These  programs,  as  well  as  those  previ- 
ously enacted,  are  spread  throughout  the 
various  governmental  departments  and 
agencies  including  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Agriculture,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  In  addition,  there  are  al- 
most 30  different  State  migratory  labor 
committees,  plus  almost  as  many  private 
agencies  and  church  groups. 

All  of  these  groups  have  undertaken 
many  worthwhile  projects.  Yet  despite 
this  Increased  Interest  there  are  still  ser- 
ious gaps  and  Inadequacies  in  respect  to 
the  total  range  and  Intricacies  of  the 
problems  facing  our  Nation's  migratory 
farmworkers.  On  the  State.  Federal,  and 
private  levels  there  is  a  lack  of  overall 
coordination  and  a  broad  overall  picture 
of  the  problems  facing  the  migrant. 
This  has  constituted  a  substantial  im- 
pediment to  the  development  of  a  logi- 
cally organized  network  of  national  pro- 
grams. One  single  body  is  needed  to 
focus  our  Nation's  systematic  and  sus- 
tained attention  to  the  migratory  farm 
labor  problem  in  its  national  context. 

A  National  Advisory  Council  on  Migra- 
tory Labor  would  fulfill  this  presently 
existing  need.  The  Council  would  per- 
form a  valuable  function  in  expressing  a 
responsible  and  independent  viewpoint 
on  Federal  policies  and  on  their  proper 
coordination  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.   The  Council  would  also  assist 
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state  and  local  agencies  in  providing  a 
better  understanding  of  the  continuing 
needs  and  long-range  solutions  to  the  mi- 
gratory labor  problems  which  confront 
our  Nation. 

RAPID   TAX   AMORTIZATION 

The  farmer  who  employs  American  La- 
bor has  a  unique  problem  in  that  he 
generally  must  provide  housing  for  his 
employees.  This  housing  is  in  many  in- 
stances an  extra  item  of  labor  costs;  it 
has  no  economic  value  to  the  farmer  be- 
yond enabling  him  to  attract  employees 
since  in  many  cases  it  Is  only  lased  for 
short  periods  of  the  year  during  the  peak 
harvest  season.  Most  farmers  do  not 
have  adequate  financial  resoiu-ces  of  their 
own  to  build  the  number  of  units  neces- 
sary to  house  an  adequate  labor  supply. 
This  is  especially  true  If  the  farmer 
wishes  to  construct  housing  on  his  own 
land.  Individual  farmers  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  grants  under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1985,  such  grants  being  limited  to  States, 
political  subdivisions,  or  public  or  broadly 
based  nonprofit  organizations  which  in- 
tend to  provide  the  housing  as  a  com- 
munity service. 

During  the  various  field  trips  and 
hearings  which  I  have  conducted  as 
chairman  of  the  Migratory  Labor  Sub- 
committee, I  have  found  that  in  many 
areas  of  the  coimtry  American  farm- 
workers, especially  migrants  who  travel 
with  theh-  families,  are  reluctant  to  work 
in  our  Nation's  fields  because  of  a  lack  of 
adequate  housing.  This  lack  of  housing 
has  constituted  an  almost  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  Federal  and  State  recruit- 
ment programs  especially  in  States  such 
as  California,  Colorado,  Texas,  Florida, 
and  Arizona,  which  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  Public  Law  78  made  extensive  use 
of  foreign  farmworkers.  These  foreign 
workers  traveled  without  their  families 
and  could  be  housed  in  barrack-type 
structures,  dormitory  style,  which  gen- 
erally were  not  equipped  with  sanitation, 
cooking,  and  other  facilities  required  by 
family  workers. 

To  increase  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate farm  labor  housing,  an  incentive  in 
the  form  of  a  rapid  tax  amortization  on 
construction  costs  should  be  made  avail- 
able. This  would  provide  an  added  in- 
centive for  the  farmer  to  invest  In  the 
construction  of  adequate  farm  labor 
hoMsing. 

REDtrCED  RESIDENCE   REQUIREMENTS  FOR  VOTING 

The  migrant,  in  addition  to  his  lack 
of  economic  and  social  benefits,  has  also, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  often  been 
deprived  of  his  eligibility  to  vote  in 
presidential  and  congressional  elections. 
In  order  to  be  eligible  to  vote,  all  States 
require  both  the  establishment  of  resi- 
dence and  previous  registration.  Only 
in  a  minority  of  States  is  it  possible  for 
absent  residents  to  both  register  and  vote 
by  mall.  Accordingly,  mlgrancy  is  likely 
to  disenfranchise  the  migrant  from  vot- 
ing in  all  elections  in  his  own  State  with- 
out conferring  upon  him  the  right  to  vote 
elsewhere.  With  respect  to  presidential 
and  congressional  elections,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  should  be  adopted  so 
that  the  migrant  is  not  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  for  the 
candidate  of  his  choice. 
The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
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today  win  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing 
the  migrant  farmworker  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  Specifically 
this  legislation  would  extend  to  farm- 
workers the  rights  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act;  strengthen  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act's  presently  inade- 
quate provisions  against  harmful  child 
labor  in  agriculture;  and  improve  the 
Federal-State  farm  placement  service  by 
providing  new  methods  for  voluntary  use 
of  recruitment,  transportation,  and  dis- 
tribution of  farmworkers.  In  addition, 
the  bills  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Migra- 
tory Labor  and  for  a  tax  incentive  to 
farmers  and  others  regarding  the  con- 
struction of  farm-labor  housing.  The 
joint  resolution  proposes  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  prevent  our  mobile  citi- 
zens from  being  disenfranchised  in  presi- 
dential and  congressional  elections  be- 
cause of  State  residence  or  physical 
presence  requirements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
measures  be  printed  in  the  Record  along 
with  a  summary  of  their  provisions  and 
that  the  bills  lie  on  the  desk  until  Janu- 
ary 18,  so  that  other  Senators  may  Join 
as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills 
and  joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bills  and  joint  resolution  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  and  will  be 
held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  bills  and  Joint  resolution,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

S.  8.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  make  Its 
provisions  applicable  to  agriculture : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreis  assembled.  That  section 
2(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fol- 
lowing phrase:  "a«  an  agricultural  laborer, 
or". 

SBC.  2.  Section  8(f)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(f)  It  shall  not  be  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice under  subsections  (a)   and  (b)   of  this 
section  for  an  employer  engaged  prlmarUy 
In  the  building  and  construction  Industry, 
or  an   employer   engaged   In   agriculture,   to 
make  an  agreemettt  covering  employees  en- 
gaged (or  who,  upon  their  employment,  will 
be  engaged)    In  tl»e  building  and  construc- 
tion   Industry,    or   as    agricultural    laborers, 
with  a  labor  organization  of  which  such  em- 
ployees are  membtrs  (not  established,  main- 
tained, or  assisted  by  any  action  defined  in 
section  8(a)    of  this  Act  as  an  unfair  labor 
practice)    because    (1)    the  majority  sUtus 
of   such   labor   organization   has    not   been 
established  under  the  provisions  of  section 
9  of  this  Act  prlcr  to  the  making  of  such 
agreement,  or   (2)   such  agreement  requires 
as  a  condition  of  employment,  membership 
In  such  labor  orgtnlzatlon  after  the  seventh 
day  following  the  beginning  of  such  employ- 
ment or  the  effective  date  of  the  agreement, 
whichever  is  later,  or  (3)  such  agreement  re- 
quires   the   employer   to   notify   such    labor 
organization   of   opportunities   for   employ- 
ment  with   such    employer,    or   gives   such 


labor  organization  an  opportunity  to  refer 
qualified  applicants  for  such  employment, 
or  (4)  such  agreement  speclfles  minimum 
training  or  experience  quallflcatlona  for  em- 
ployment or  provides  for  priority  In  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  based  upon  lengtli 
of  service  with  such  employer.  In  the  Indus- 
try or  In  the  particular  geographical  ares: 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  set  aside  the  final  proviso  to  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  this  Act:  Provided  further,  Tb&t 
any  agreement  which  would  be  Invalid,  but 
for  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection,  shall  not 
be  a  bar  to  a  petition  filed  pursuant  to 
section  9(c)  or  9(e)" 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

The  summary,  relating  to  Senate  bill  3 
is  as  follows: 

Collective  Baroainino 

This  bin  would  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  extend  collective  bargaining 
rights  to  agricultural  employees.  The  blU 
adapts  some  of  the  NLRA's  provisions  to  take 
account  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  much  agri- 
cultural work.  For  this  pxirpoee,  agrlcultursl 
workers  would  be  placed  within  the  same  spe- 
cial NLRA  provisions  as  are  now  applicable  to 
workers  In  the  building  and  construction  In- 
dustry under  section  8(f)  of  the  Act. 

S.  195.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish, 
ment  of  a  Council  to  be  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor"; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
there  Is  hereby  established  a  CouncU  to  be 
known  as  the  "National  Advisory  Council 
on  Migratory  Labor"  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Council").  The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  fifteen  members,  appointed  by 
the  President  without  regard  to  political  af- 
filiations as  follows: 

(1)  Pour  individuals,  appointed  from 
private  life,  to  represent  the  farmer,  who 
shall  be  Individuals  actively  engaged  In,  and 
whose  livelihoods  are  dependent  upon,  agri- 
culture, and  who  employ  migratory  labor  in 
connection  therewith; 

(2)  Four  Individuals,  appointed  from 
private  life,  to  represent  the  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers; 

(3)  Two  individuals,  appointed  from 
private  life,  who  shall  have  a  demonstrated 
interest  In  and  knowledge  of  the  problems 
relating  to  migratory  agricultural  labor,  in- 
cluding the  problems  of  the  migratory  agri- 
cultural worker,  his  employer,  and  the  com- 
munity; 

(4)  Two  Individuals,  appointed  from 
private  life,  who  are  or  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  activities  aimed  at  determining 
and  solving  the  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare problems  of  the  migratory  agricultural 
worker  and  his  family;  and 

(5)  Three  Individuals  who  have  had  ex- 
perience as  State  ofllclals  and  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  problems  relating  to  migra- 
tory agricultural  labor. 

(b)  Members  of  the  CouncU  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  life  of  the  Council.  A  va- 
cancy in  the  CouncU  shall  not  affe«*  Iti 
powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  appointment  wai 
made. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  oi 
the  members  of  the  Council  as  Chairman, 
and  one  as  Vice  Chairman.  Eight  members 
of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quonun. 

(d)  While  rendering  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  or  as  an  attorney  or  ex- 
pert In  any  business  or  professional  flew 
employed  by  the  CoiincU  on  a  part-Ume  basis 
or  without  compensation,  an  Individual  shaU 
be  regarded  as  a  special  Government  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  chapter  11  O' 
title   18  of  the  United   States  Code. 

(e)  Members  of  the  CouncU  shall  each 
be  entitled  to  receive   $60  per  diem  when 


,m<aeed  In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
^^  m  the  CouncU.  Uicludlng  travel  time, 
Ird  wbUe  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
tw.M  of  business  may  be  aUowed  travel 
Senses,  mcludUig  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  sub- 
ristence  as  authorized  by  section  6  of  the 
Admlnls'traUve  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
78b-2)  for  persona  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

/f)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  at  the  caU  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  thereof,  but  not  less  often 
than  once  each  calendar  year. 

g(c  2  (a)  The  Council  shall  have  a  staff 
director  who  shall  be  aKWlnted  by  the  Chair- 
man without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  The  staff  director  shall  have  such 
duties  as  may  be  Imposed  by  the  CouncU,  and 
sbaU  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
118,000  per  annum. 

(b)  The  CtouncU  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel,  as  it  deems  advisable,  without 
i^ard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended. 

(c)  The  Council  may  procure.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  16  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (6 
UjS.C.  65a),  the  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  or  consiUtants;  Individ- 
uals BO  employed  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  but  not 
in  excess  of  $50  per  diem.  Including  travel 
time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  Ueu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(6  UJS.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

SBC.  3.  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
Council  to  advise  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, with  respect  to  (1)  the  operation  of 
Federal  laws,  regulations,  programs,  and 
policies  relating  to  any  and  all  aspects  of 
migratory  agricultural  labor;  and  (2)  any 
and  all  other  matters  relating  to  migratory 
agricultural  labor. 

(b)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Coim- 
cll  to  consider,  analyze,  and  evaluate  the 
problems  relating  to  migratory  agricultural 
labor  with  a  view  to  devising  plans  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  for  the  establishment 
of  policies  and  programs  designed  to  meet 
such  problems  effectively.  In  carrying  out 
such  duty,  the  Council  shall  consider,  among 
others,  the  following  matters: 

(1)  The  effect  of  existing  laws,  regula- 
tions, programs,  and  jwUcles  on  the  various 
problems  relating  to  migratory  agricultural 
labor.  Including  the  problems  of  the  migra- 
tory agricultural  worker,  his  employer,  and 
the  local  area  in  which  he  is  employed;  and 

(2)  The  means  for  Improved  coordination 
of  Federal.  State,  county,  and  local  policies 
and  programs  relating  to  migratory  agricul- 
tural labor. 

(c)  The  Council  shall,  on  or  before  March 
31  of  each  calendar  year,  submit  an  annual 
comprehensive  report  of  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  transmission  by  him  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  The  CoimcU  shall  cease  to  exist 
upon  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  Initial  appointments  to  the 
Council  made  by  the  President  under  this 
Act. 

Sxc.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
not  to  exceed  «50.000  In  any  fiscal  year,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  summary  relating  to  Senate  bill 
195  is  as  follows: 

National  Advisory  Council 


This  bill  provides  for  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Migratory  Labor,  composed  of  15 
members  appointed  by  the  President.  Ap- 
pointments would  be  made  for  the  life  of  the 


CouncU,  a  period   of  5  years,  and  without 
regard  to  poUtlcal  affiliations.    The  CouncU 
members   would   be   appointed   as   follows: 
Four  to  represent  the  farmer;  four  to  repre- 
sent the  migratory  worker;  two  who  have  a 
demonstrated  Interest  In  and  knowledge  of 
the  problems  relating  to  migratory  agricul- 
tural labor;  two  with  experience  In  activities 
aimed  at  determining  and  solving  the  health, 
education,    and    welfare    problems    of    the 
migratory  worker  and  his  famUy;  and  three 
with   experience  as  State  officials  who  are 
knowledgeable  of  migratory  worker  problems. 
The  Council  would  have  the  duty  of  advis- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  (1)   the  operation  of  Federal  laws, 
regxUatlons,  programs,  and  poUcles  relating 
to  any  and  all  aspects  of  migratory  agrtcul- 
txiral  labor;  and  (2)  any  and  all  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  migratory  agricultural  labor. 
The  Coiincll  would  also  consider,   analyze, 
and  evaluate  the  puroblems  relating  to  migra- 
tory agrlciUtural  labor  with  a  view  to  devis- 
ing plans  and  making  recommendations  for 
the  establishment  of  policies  and  programs 
designed  to  meet  such  problems  effectively. 
In  addition.  It  would  submit  an  annual  com- 
prehensive report  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
transmission  by  him  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress. 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance : 
S.  196.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  housing  facilities  for  agri- 
cultural workers  by  permitting  the  amor- 
tization over  a  eo-month  period  of  the  cost, 
or  a  portion  of  the  cost,  of  constructing  such 
housing  facilities : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  c/ 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
Itemized    deductions    for    Individuals    and 
corporations)   is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"Sec.    183.  Amortization    or    Housing    Fa- 
dLiTiES      FOR      Agricultural 
Workers. 
"  (a)   Allowance  of  Deduction. — 
"(1)    Original   owner. — ^Any   person   who 
constructs   a   certified   housing   facility   for 
agricultural  workers  shall,  at  his  election, 
be  entitled  to  a  deduction  vrith  respect  to 
the  amortization  of  the  adjusted  basis  (de- 
termined under  subsection  (f)(1))   of  such 
facility  based  on  a  period  of  60  months.    The 
60-month  period  shall  begin  as  to  any  such 
facility,  at  the  elecUon  of  the  taxpayer,  with 
the  month  following  the  month  in  which 
the  facility  was  completed,  or  with  the  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year. 

"(2)  Subsequent  owners. — Any  person 
who  acquires  a  housing  facility  for  agricul- 
tural workers — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  which  a  certificate 
has  been  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  subsection  (e)  (whether  such 
certificate  Is  Issued  before  or  after  the  date 
such  person  acquires  such  facility) ,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  an  amortiza- 
tion deduction  under  this  section  has  been 
allowed  for  less  than  a  60-month  period, 
shall,  at  his  election,  be  entitled  to  a  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  the  adjusted  basis  (de- 
termined under  subsection  (f )  (2) )  of  such 
facility  based  on  a  60-month  period  reduced 
by  the  number  of  months  with  respect  to 
which  an  amortization  deduction  under  this 
section  has  been  allowed  to  any  taxpayer 
prior  to  the  acquisition  of  such  faculty  by 
such  person. 

"(3)  Amount  of  deduction. — ^The  amor- 
tization deduction  provided  In  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  shall  be  an  amount,  with  respect 
to  each  month  of  the  amortization  period 
within  the  taxable  year,  equal  to  the  adjusted 
basis  of  the  facility  at  the  end  of  such  month, 
divided  by  the  number  of  months  (includ- 
ing the  month  for  which  the  deduction  is 
computed)   remaining  In  the  period.     Such 


adjusted  basis  at  the  end  of  the  month  Shall 
be  computed  without  regard  to  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  for  such  month.  The  amor- 
tization deduction  above  provided  with  re- 
spect to  any  month  shall  be  In  Ueu  of  the 
depreciation  deduction  with  respect  to  such 
faculty  for  such  month  provided  by  section 
187. 

"(b)  Election  or  Amortization. — ^The 
election  of  the  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)  to  take  the  amortization  deduction  and 
to  begin  the  60-month  period  with  the  month 
following  the  month  In  which  the  facility 
was  completed  shall  be  made  only  by  a 
statement  to  that  effect  In  the  return  for  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  facility  was  com- 
pleted. The  election  of  the  taxpayer  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  to  take  the  amortization 
deduction  and  to  begin  such  period  with  the 
taxable  year  succeeding  such  yetur  shaU  be 
made  only  by  a  statement  to  that  effect  In 
the  return  for  such  succeeding  taxable  year. 
The  election  of  the  taxpayer  under  subsection 
(a)  (2)  to  take  the  amortization  deduction 
shall  be  made  only  by  a  statement  to  that 
effect  In  the  retiim  for  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  facility  was  acquired.  Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  three  sentences,  the 
election  of  the  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)  or  (2)  may  be  made,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
prescribe,  before  the  time  prescribed  In  the 
applicable  sentence 

"(c)  dlscontdruance  bt  taxpatex. — a 
Deduction. — 

""(1)  Discontinuance  by  taxpayer. — A 
tsLxptLyei  who  has  elected  under  subsection 
(b)  to  take  the  amortization  deduction  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (a)  may,  at  any  time 
after  making  such  election,  discontinue  the 
nmortlzatlon  deduction  vrith  respect  to  the 
remainder  of  the  amortization  period.  Such 
discontinuance  shall  begin,  and  may  be  ter- 
minated, as  of  the  beginning  of  any  month 
specified  by  the  taxpayer  In  a  notice  in 
writing  fUed  with  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
g;ate  before  the  beginning  of  such  month. 

"(2)  Discontinuance  by  secretary  of 
AGRICULTURE. — The  amortization  deduction 
provided  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  discon- 
tinued If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
finds  and  certifies,  after  notice  to  the  tax- 
payer and  opportunity  for  hearings,  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (e)(2)  have  not  been 
compiled  with.  Such  discontinuance  shaU 
begin  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year 
in  which  such  finding  fs  made  and  certified 
and  shall  continue  until  the  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  failure  to  satisfy  such 
requirements. 

"(3)  Where  a  discontinuance  of  such  an 
amortization  deduction  shall  have  have  been 
terminated,  as  provided  In  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2),  the  period  with  respect  to  which  such 
deduction  may  subsequently  be  allowed 
shall  be  equal  to  60  months  minus  the  num- 
ber of  months  with  respect  to  which  such 
deduction  shall  have  previously  been  al- 
lowed. 

"(4)  Depreciation  deduction. — The  de- 
preciation deduction  provided  under  section 
167  shall  be  allowed  vrtth  respect  to  any  hous- 
ing faculty  for  agricultural  workers  for  any 
month  for  which  the  amortization  deduction 
provided  In  this  section  Is  not  allowed. 

"(d)  DmNiTiONS. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Agricultural  work^. — The  term 
•agricultural  worker'  means  an  Individual 
(other  than  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse  and  de- 
pendents, and  members  of  his  household) 
who  Is  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States  and  whose  primary  employ- 
ment Is  In  agriculture,  as  defined  In  section 
3(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
or  performing  agricultural  labor,  as  defined 
In  section   3121(g). 

"(2)   Certified      housing      faciutt      foe 
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AOBicTTLTtTHAL  woRKiBS. — ^The  term  'certlfled 
hovislng  XaclUty  for  agricultural  workers' 
means  any  dwelling  or  dwelling  unit  for  the 
housing  of  agricultural  workers — 

"(A)  the  construction  of  which  is  com- 
pleted after  December  31, 1966;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  a  certificate 
has  been  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  subsection  (e). 
If  any  facility  is  converted,  through  altera- 
tion or  remodeling,  into  a  housing  facility 
for  agricultural  workers,  or  If  a  housing  fa- 
cility for  agricultural  workers  Is  altered  or 
remodeled  so  as  to  Increase  the  number  of 
dwelling  units  in  such  facility,  or  to  Improve 
any  of  the  dwelling  units  in  such  facility, 
such  alteration  or  remodeling  shall  be  treated 
as  the  construction  of  a  housing  facility  for 
agricultural  workers. 

"(e)     C«STIFICATIONS        BY        SECKBTAKY        OF 

AcaiCTJi.Tuax. — 

"(1)  Appucations. — ^Any  person  who 
after  December  31,  1966,  completes  the  con- 
struction of  a  housing  facility  for  agricul- 
tural workers  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  a  certificate  under  this  sub- 
section, or,  if  the  person  who  completes  such 
construction  has  not  obtained  such  a  certi- 
ficate, then  his  successor  in  interest  may 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  a 
certificate  imder  this  subsection.  Such  ap- 
plication shall  be  filed  at  such  time,  shall  be 
in  such  form,  and  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(2)  REQUISEMEMTS  rOB  CSBTiriED  HOT7S- 
IHG     FACIUTY     JOB     AOBlCrOI.TtJBAl,     WOBKEBS. 

The  Secretary  of  Agricultxire  shall  Issue  a 
certificate  with  respect  to  a  housing  facility 
for  agricultural  workers  If  he  is  satisfied 
that^- 

"(A)  such  housing  facility  has  been  con- 
structed to  provide  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary housing  for  agricultural  workers; 

"(B)  any  rentals  charged  an  agricultural 
worker  for  the  occupancy  of  any  dwelling 
unit  in  such  facility  will  not  exceed  rates 
within  the  means  of  the  probable  occupants 
of  such  unit,  due  consideration  being  given 
to  the  income  and  earning  capacity  of  agri- 
cultural workers  In  the  area;  and 

"(C)  for  a  period  of  5  years  (commencing 
with  the  date  of  application  for  such  certifi- 
cate), the  dwelling  units  in  such  bousing 
facility  (i)  will  be  made  available  primarily 
for  occupancy  by  agricultural  workers,  (11) 
will,  when  rented,  be  rented  at  rates  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (B) , 
and  (ill)  will  be  maintained  in  accordance 
with  such  safety  and  sanitation  standards 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  State  or  local  law,  or. 
In  the  absence  of  such  standards.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  minimum  requirements  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  prescribe. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  refuse  to  issue  a 
certificate  with  respect  to  a  housing  facility 
for  agricultural  workers  to  any  person  solely 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such  person  In- 
tends to  sell  such  facility  to  an  agricultural 
worker  within  the  6-year  period  referred  to 
In  subparagraph  (C). 

"(3)  Pbeliminaby  CEKTITICATION. — An  ap- 
plication under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  filed 
with  respect  to  any  housing  facility  for  agri- 
cultural workers  prior  to  the  completion  of 
the  construction  of  such  housing  facility. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  by  regu- 
lations, provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  condi- 
tional certificate  to  any  such  applicant  If  it 
appears  from  the  information  contained  In 
his  application  that  upon  completion  such 
housing  racUlty  will  fulfill  the  requirements 
for  a  certificate  prescribed  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  Regtilations. — The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

"(f)  Determination  or  Aarmms>  Basis. — 

"(1)  Origxkai.  ownebs. — ^Por  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)(1).  In  determining  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  any  certlfled  housing  facility 
for  agricultural  workers — 


"(A)  there  shall  be  Included  only  so 
much  of  the  amount  of  the  adjusted  basis 
(for  determining  gain),  computed  without 
regard  to  this  substctlon,  as  is  properly  at- 
tributable to  construction  after  December  31, 
1966,  which  the  Secietary  of  Agriculture  cer- 
tifies is  attributable  to  the  provision  of  hous- 
ing for  agricultural  workers;  and 

"(B)  if  the  facility  is  a  certlfled  housing 
facility  for  agricultural  workers  within  the 
meaning  of  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)  (2),  there  shall  be  Included  only  so  much 
of  the  amount  otherwise  included  in  such 
adjusted  basis  as  is  properly  attributable  to 
the  alteration  or  remodeling. 

"(2)     STTBSEQtJENT     OWNEBS. — For     pUrpOSCS 

of  subsection  (a)  (2).  the  adjusted  basis  of 
any  certlfled  housing  facility  for  agricultural 
workers  shall  be  whichever  of  the  following 
amounts  is  the  smaller : 

"(A)  the  basis  (unadjusted)  of  such  fa- 
cility for  purposes  of  this  section  in  the  hands 
of  the  person  who  constructed  such  facility, 
adjusted  as  if  such  facility  in  the  hands  of 
the  taxpayer  had  a  substituted  basis  within 
the  meaning  of  section  1016(b);  or 

"(B)  so  much  of  the  adjusted  basis  (for 
determining  gain)  of  the  faclUty  In  the  hands 
of  the  taxpayer  (computed  without  regard  to 
this  subsection)  as  Is  properly  attributable  to 
construction  alter  December  31,  1966,  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  certified  Is 
attributable  to  the  provision  of  housing  for 
agricultxiral  worker*. 

"(3)  Sepabatx  PAcarriEs;  special  bitle. — 
If  any  existing  certified  housing  facility  for 
agricultural  workere  (as  defined  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  (2) )  is  altered  or 
remodeled  as  provided  in  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (d)(2),  the  expenditures  for 
such  alteration  or  remodeling  shall  not  be  ap- 
plied in  adjustment  of  the  basis  of  such  exist- 
ing facility  but  a  separate  basis  shall  be  com- 
puted as  if  the  part  altered  or  remodeled  were 
a  new  and  separata  housing  facility  for  agri- 
cultural workers. 

"(g)  DepbeciatJon  DEDTTcmoN. — If  the 
adjusted  basis  of  a  certified  housing  facility 
for  agricultural  workers  (computed  without 
regard  to  subsection  (f ) )  exceeds  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  computed  under  subsection  (f ) , 
the  depreciation  deduction  provided  by  sec- 
tion 167  shall,  despite  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  (3)  of  this  section,  be  allowed 
with  respect  to  siKh  facility  as  if  the  ad- 
justed basis  for  the  purpose  of  such  deduc- 
tion were  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  such  excess. 

"(h)  Life  TenaKt  and  Remaindebman. — 
In  the  case  of  property  held  by  one  person 
for  life  with  remainder  to  another  person, 
the  amortization  deduction  provided  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  computed  as  If  the  life 
tenant  were  the  absolute  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty and  shall  be  allowed  to  the  life  tenant. 

"(I)  Limitation.^-No  deduction  shall  be 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
a  certified  housing  facility  for  agricultural 
workers  for  any  month  during  any  part  of 
which — 

"(1)  If  the  taxpayer  is  an  individual 
(other  than  an  estate  or  trust) ,  such  facility 
is  occupied  by  the  taxpayer  or  by  the  spouse, 
any  dependent,  or  any  member  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  taxpayer, 

"(2)  If  the  taxpayer  Is  an  estate  or  trust, 
such  facility  Is  occupied  by  a  beneficiary  of 
the  estate  or  trust,  or 

"(3)  If  the  taxpayer  Is  a  corporation, 
such  facility  is  occupied  by  any  stockholder 
or  officer  of  the  corporation  or  by  any  em- 
ployee of  the  corporation  who  is  not  an 
agricultural  worker. 

"(J)     CBOSS  REFaU3JCE. — 

"PVsr  special  rule  with  respect  to  gain 
derived  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
the  adjusted  basis  of  which  Is  determined 
with  regard  to  thl«  section,  see  section  1238." 

"(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 

VI  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof : 

"Ssc.    183.  AmortlBation   of   housing  facill- 

tlea  for  agricultural  workers." 


Sec.  2.  Section  1238  of  the  Internal  Rer. 
enue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  amortlzatlm  | 
in  excess  of  depreciation)  is  amended  by  in. 
sorting  after  "section  168  (relating  to  amorU. 
zatlon   deduction   of   emergency   facilities)"  I 
the  following:   "or  section  183   (relating  to 
amortization  deduction  of  housing  facilltlB  | 
for  agricultural  workers) ". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  1 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1966. 

The  summary  relating  to  Senate  bill 
196  is  as  follows: 
Tax  Amobtization  for  Fabm  Labob  Housist 
This  bin  would  amend  the  Internal  Rev^ 
nue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  tax  incentive 
for  the  construction  of  farm  labor  housing. 
This  tax  benefit,  which  would  be  available 
to  farmers  and  others  building  such  housing, 
would  be  in  the  form  of  rapid  amortization 
of  construction  costs,  over  a  period  of  5 
years.  Under  present  tax  laws,  such  con- 
struction costs  must  be  depreciated  over  the 
useful  life  of  the  housing  faclUty,  which  m«y 
be  as  long  as  40  years. 

In  addition  to  new  construction,  the  S- 
year  amortization  would  be  available  re- 
spectlng  the  costs  of  alteration  or  remodel- 
ing to  Improve  existing  farm  labor  housing. 
This  special  deduction,  in  lieu  of  depre- 
ciation, could  be  taken  by  a  farmer  or  othet 
owner  with  respect  to  housing  completed 
after  December  31,  1966,  or  by  the  purchaser 
of  such  housing.  To  qualify,  the  ownet 
would  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  Secre- 
tly of  Agriculture  covering  these  three 
^pSnts. 

First,  that  the  housing  facility  has  been 
constructed  to  provide  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary housing  for  agricultviral  workers; 

Second,  if  the  housing  is  to  be  rented, 
rather  than  being  furnished  to  farm  worken 
rent-free,  that  the  rentals  will  be  reason- 
able in  view  of  the  occupants'  probable  in- 
comes and  earning  capacities;  and 

Third,  that  during  the  5-year  amortlz&- 
tlon  period,  the  housing  will  be  made  avaU- 
able  primarily  for  occupancy  by  domestic 
agricultural  workers  and  will  be  maintained 
in  accordance  with  applicable  minimum 
standards  on  safety  and  sanitation. 

The  deduction  could  be  discontinued  at 
the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  or  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  if  he  finds  the  certifica- 
tion is  not  being  complied  with.  The  reve- 
nue loss  under  the  amendment  would  not 
exceed  $2.5  million  annually. 

S.  197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fab:  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  chUd 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  In  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  o] 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
13(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  ot 
1938  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  provisions  of  section  12  re- 
lating to  child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any 
employee  employed  In  agriculture  outside  of 
school  hours  for  the  school  district  where 
such  employee  is  living  while  he  is  so  em- 
ployed, if  such  employee  Is — 

"(A)  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a 
person  standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent, 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent 
or  person,  or 
"(B)  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over,  or 
"(C)  is  twelve  years  of  age  or  over  and  Is 
employed  on  a  farm  to  which  he  commutes 
daily  within  twenty-five  miles  of  his  perma- 
nent residence,  and  (1)  such  employment  H 
with  the  written  consent  of  his  parent  or  per- 
son standing  in  place  of  his  parent,  or  (11) 
his  parent  or  person  standing  in  place  of  bl* 
parent  is  also  employed  on  the  same  farm. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  section  12  relat- 
ing to  child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  child 
employed  as  an  actor  or  performer  in  motion 
pictures  or  theatrical  productions,  or  in 
radio  or  television  productions." 


The  summary  relating  to  Senate  bUl 
197  is  as  follows: 

CUILO  Labob 
under  existing  Federal  law.  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  agriculture  is  regulated 
only  during  school  hours.  This  bill  would 
amend  the  Fair  I^bor  Standards  Act  to  pro- 
vide limitations  on  agricultural  child  labor 
outside  of  school  hours  and  when  school  Is 
not  in  session. 

Under  the  biU,  a  cliild  would  be  permitted 
to  work  In  agriculture  outside  of  regular 
school  hours  or  diirtng  vacation  only  If  (1) 
he  is  14  years  of  age  or  over  or  (2)  he  is 
between  12  and  14  and  commutes  dally  noit 
more  than  25  miles  from  his  permanent  resi- 
dence and  either  has  the  written  consent  of 
his  parent  or  his  parent  is  employed  on  the 
same  farm. 

By  express  provision  in  the  bill,  however, 
no  restrictions  are  Imposed  on  the  employ- 
ment of  children  working  for  their  parents 
on  a  home  I&rni. 

8.  198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  6, 
1933,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  improved, 
voluntary  methods  of  recruiting,  training, 
transporting,  and  distributing  agricultural 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  June  6.  1933,  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
113;  29  U.S.C.  49  et  seq.).  is  amended  by 
Inserting  the  heading  "TITLE  I"  before  the 
first  section,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  Act  a  new  title  as  follows: 
"TITLE  n— VOUNTART  FARM  EMPI/3Y- 
MENT  SERVICE 


"StrPPLEMENTAL  NATtJBE  OF  PBOGBAM 

"Sec.  202.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  shaU  be  In  addition  to  and 
not  in  place  of  any  authority  under  title  I 
of  this  Act. 

"PBESEBVATION  of  INDIVIDtrAL  CHOICE 

"Sec.  203.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  as  denying  (1)  the  right  of  any 
worker  to  accept  or  refuse  agricultural  em- 
ployment with  any  employer,  or  his  right  to 
refuse  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  per- 
form work  of  a  nature  he  does  not  wish  to 
perform,  or  (2)  the  right  of  any  employer  to 
refuse  to  offer  agricultural  employment  to 
any  worker,  or  the  right  to  offer  agricultural 
employment  to  any  worker  of  his  choice. 

"DEKNTriONS 

"Sec.  204.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'agricultural  employment* 
means  services  and  activities  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  or  section  3121(g)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  as 
amended. 

"(2)  The  term  'employer'  means  any 
person  for  whom  agricultural  employment  is 
performed,  or  association  of  such  persons, 
but  shall  not  include  any  employment  or 
labor  contracting  agent. 

"(3)  The  term  'worker'  means  any  Indi- 
vidual who  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States  and  engaged  in  or  available  for 
agricultural  employment. 

"(4)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  or  his  duly  authorized 
representative. 

"(5)  The  term  'United  States'  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 


"LEGISLATIVE     FINDINGS     AND     DECLABATION     OF 
POLICY 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
an  adequate  supply  of  agricultural  labor  is 
essential  to  the  Nation's  health  and  welfare; 
(2)  the  Insecurity  and  Instability  of  agricul- 
tural employment  has  rendered  such  em- 
ployment   relatively    unattractive;     (3)     in 
many     cases     agricultural     workers     have 
traveled  vmnecessarily  long  distances  to  ob- 
tain  agricultural    employment    when    such 
employment    was     available     at    relatively 
shorter  distances;    (4)   shortages  of  agricul- 
tural labor  in  some  areas  have  existed  at 
the  same  time  that  surpluses  of  such  labor 
existed  in  other  areas;  (5)  the  filling  of  such 
shortages   with   qualified,   dependable   agri- 
cultural workers  would  aid  in  reducing  the 
serious  rural  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment in  tills  country;   (6)  the  need  for 
agricultural   labor   can   be   met   and   fuller 
employment  for  agricultursJ  workers  can  be 
provided  in  many  cases  only  through  assist- 
ing such   workers   to   travel,   in   many   in- 
stances across  State  boundaries,  to  areas  In 
which  agricultural  labor  shortages  exist;  (7) 
steadily   increasing   mechanization    has   re- 
sulted In  greater  demand  for  skilled  agri- 
cultural workers;  and  (8)  the  need  for  agri- 
cultural labor  can  be  better  met,  agricultiu-al 
employment  can  be  made  a  more  stable  and 
attractive  means  of  earning  a  living,  and 
fuller  employment  can  be  promoted  through 
Improvements  In  the  recruitment,  training, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  agricul- 
tural workers. 

"(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  Is  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs 
for  agricultural  labor,  to  make  agricultural 
employment  a  more  stable  and  attractive 
means  of  earning  a  living,  and  to  promote 
ttiller  employment.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  effectuate  such  policy  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  develop  and  maintain, 
through  the  voluntary  cooperation  and  the 
voluntary  participation  of  employers  and 
workers,  improved  methods  of  recruiting, 
training,  transporting,  and  distributing  ag- 
ricultural workers. 


"PBOGBAM  AOTHOBIZED 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  In  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to — 

"(1)  recruit  qualified,  wllUng,  and  able 
workers  to  flU  orders  placed  by  employers 
for  workers  recruited  under  this  titie; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  medical  examina- 
tion of  such  workers  to  assure  that  they  are 
physlcaUy  capable  of  performing  agricul- 
tural employment  and  suffering  from  no 
communicable  disease; 

"(3)  furnish  such  workers  with  transpor- 
tation to  and  return  from  areas  of  agricul- 
tural employment; 

"(4)  furnish  such  workers  with  food, 
housing,  and  emergency  medical  care  during 
such  transportation  and  while  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  the  employment  of  such 
workers  or  their  departure  from  an  area  of 
agricultural  employment; 

"(5)  provide  such  facilities  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title;  and 

"(6)  establish  a  revolving  fund  sTifflclent 
to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation,  food,  hous- 
ing, and  emergency  medical  care  authorized 
under  this  title. 

"(b)  An  order  by  an  employer  for  agri- 
cultural workers  recruited  under  this  title 
shall  include  such  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  Including  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  type  of  agri- 
cultural employment  to  be  performed,  the 
time  and  place  at  which  such  employment 
Is  to  be  performed,  and  any  particular 
qualifications  or  experience  that  the  em- 
ployer desires  the  workers  to  possess. 

"(c)  No  worker  shall  be  made  avaUable 
under  this  title  to  an  employer  unless  the 
Secretary  has  determined  that — 

"(1)  sufficiently  quaUfied,  wUling,  and  able 
workers  who  reside  permanently  in  the  area 
where  the  agrlcixltural  employment  is  to  be 
performed  are  not  available  for  such  em- 
ployment; and 

"(2)  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made 
to  attract  such  workers  for  such  employ- 
ment    (Including    the    offering    of    wages. 


hoiirs,  and  working  conditions  comparable 
to  those  specified  under  section  207  for 
workers  recruited  under  this  title) . 

"EMPLOYEE  AND  EMPLOYEE  QTTALIFICATIONS 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  No  worker  siiall  be  made 
available  under  this  title  to  an  employer 
unless — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
such  worker  Is  (A)  qualified,  wllUng,  and 
able  to  perform  the  agricultural  employment 
specified  In  the  employer's  order,  and  (B) 
physlcaUy  fit  to  perform  such  employment 
and  suffering  from  no  communicable  disease, 
as  determined  by  a  medical  examination; 

"(2)  such  worker  has  been  interviewed  by 
the  employer  (or  an  opportxmlty  for  an  inter- 
view tias  been  afforded)  and  has  not  been  re- 
jected by  him; 

"(3)  such  worker  has  agreed  (A)  to  ac- 
cept agricultural  employment,  specified  as  to 
type,  time,  and  area;  and  (B)  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement,  as  provided  in  section  207, 
with  each  employer  with  whom  he  accepts 
such  employment;   and 

"(4)  such  worker  has  agreed  that  if,  with- 
out good  cause,  he  falls  to  comply  with  any 
agreement  entered  Into  by  him  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  such 
failure  is  a  material  violation  of  such  agree- 
ment, such  worker  will  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  expenses  incurred  by  it  in  furnish- 
ing him  transportation,  food,  bousing,  and 
emergency  medical  care  under  this  title. 
The  amount  of  the  relmbvirsement  in  any 
such  case  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, taking  Into  accovmt  the  amount  of  em- 
ployment performed  by  the  worker  pursuant 
to  his  agreement  under  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(b)  No  worker  recruited  \mder  this  title 
shall  be  made  available  to  an  employer  unless 
such  employer  has  agreed  that  if  he  employs 
such  worker  he  will — 

"(1)  pay  the  United  States  a  fee,  not  to 
exceed  $15  (without  charging  the  worker 
therefor)  to  cover  expenses  incurred  by  the 
United  States  In  ftimlshlng  transportation, 
food,  housing,  and  emergency  medical  care  to 
workers  recruited  under  this  title; 

"(2)  furnish  transportation  (without 
charging  the  worker  therefor)  from  a  point 
designated  by  the  Secretary  In  the  area  of 
employment  to  the  point  of  such  worker's 
employment  and  return; 

"(3)  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
worker,  or  his  representative,  as  provided  In 
section  207;  and 

"(4)  maintain  such  records  relating  to 
the  earnings,  deductions,  and  hours  of  em- 
ployment of  the  worker,  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  require. 

"EMPLOYMENT   ACBEEMENT 

"Sec.  207.  Any  agreement  between  any 
employer  and  any  worker,  or  such  worker's 
representative,  entered  Into  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)  (3)  (B)  and  (b)  (3)  of  section 
206,  shall  clearly  specify — 

"(1)  the  period  of  the  employment,  and 
a  guarantee  that  the  worker  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  at  least  three-quarters 
of  full  time  during  the  period  of  the  employ- 
ment (forty-eight  hours  per  week  to  be  con- 
sidered full  time) ;  but  In  the  event  an  agree- 
ment Is  terminated  by  an  employer  for  rea- 
sons beyond  his  control,  the  three-quarters 
work  guarantee  shall  apply  only  to  the  period 
beginning  on  the  day  after  the  worker's  ar- 
rival at  the  place  of  employment  and  ending 
on  the  date  the  agreement  Is  terminated; 

"(2)  the  wage  rate  to  be  paid  the  worker, 
which  shall  be  not  lees  than  the  prevailing 
wage  rate  paid  by  employers  to  workers  simi- 
larly employed  In  the  area  In  which  the  work 
Is  to  be  performed: 

"(3)  the  intervals  at  which  wage  pay- 
ments wlU  be  made,  which  shaU  be  no  leas 
frequent  than  those  established  for  other 
workers  similarly  employed  by  the  employer, 
and  in  no  event  less  frequent  than  semi- 
monthly; 
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"(4)  that  any  homing  and  sanitary  fa- 
cUlUea  made  available  by  the  employer  will 
conform  to  rninimnm  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary: 

"(5)  that  the  employer  will  provide,  at 
no  cost  to  the  worker,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion insurance; 

"(6)  that  the  worker  will  perf(»rm  all 
agricultural  work  required  of  him  with 
proper  application,  care,  and  diligence  dtir- 
Ing  the  period  of  employment  agreed  upon; 
that  he  will  exercise  reasonable  care  and  dili- 
gence m  the  use  of  any  housing  and  sanitary 
facilities  made  available  to  him  by  the  em- 
ployer; that  he  will  comply  with  all  r\iles 
and  regulations  specified  In  the  agreement 
relating  to  safety,  discipline,  and  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  property;  and  that  he 
will  not,  except  by  mutual  agreement,  per- 
form work  for  any  other  employer  during  the 
period  of  the  agreement. 

"aEFI^CKMEMT  WOBKXBS   AMD 

"Sec.  208.  In  any  case  In  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  a  worker  has  failed 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  an  agreement  en- 
tered Into  by  him  pursuant  to  section  206 
(a)  (3)  (B),  and  that  such  failure  is  a  mate- 
rial violation  of  the  agreement,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

"(1)  supply  a  replacement  worker  to  the 
employer  and  furnish  such  worker  transpor- 
tation to  the  place  of  employment  without 
charging  an  additional  fee  under  section 
206(b)  (!),<»'  reduce  the  amount  of  the  fee 
paid  or  to  be  paid  with  respect  to  the  worker 
who  violated  the  agreement  by  an  amount 
that  la  directly  proportional  to  the  period  of 
the  agreement  that  such  worker  failed  to 
complete;  and 

"(2)  In  any  case  In  which  a  replacement 
worker  Is  supplied,  relmbtirse  the  employer 
In  an  amo\int  equal  to  any  amount  expended 
for  transportation  under  section  206(b)  (2) 
In  excess  of  the  amount  such  employer 
would  have  had  to  expend  If  no  agreement 
violation  had  occurred,  or,  In  any  case  In 
which  a  replacement  worker  Is  not  supplied, 
reimburse  such  employer  for  transportation 
expenses  Incurred  under  such  section  with 
respect  to  the  worker  who  violated  his  agree- 
ment, taking  Into  account  the  portion  of  the 
period  of  employment  provided  for  In  the 
agreement  not  completed  by  the  worker. 


"COMPLXAKCE 

"Sbc.  209  (a)  The  Secretary  may  refuse 
to  make  the  services  afforded  under  this  title 
available  to  any  employer  or  worker  upon  a 
determination,  made  after  notice  and  an 
opportimity  to  be  heard,  that  such  employer 
or  worker  has  failed,  without  good  cause,  to 
comply  with  (1)  any  provision  of  this  title, 
any  nile  or  regulation  Implementing  this 
title,  or  any  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  title,  if  such 
failure  Is  of  such  a  nature  as  substantially 
to  Impair  the  effective  administration  of  this 
title,  or  (2)  any  agreement  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  section  206(a)(3)(B)  or  section 
206(b)  (3).  If  such  failure  Is  a  material  Tie- 
lation  of  such  agreement. 

"(b)  The  services  afforded  under  this 
title  may  be  furnished  to  an  employer  or 
worker  who  has  previously  been  refused  such 
services  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  If  such 
employer  or  worker  demonstrates.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  that  he  will  in  the  future  com- 
ply with  the  req\ilrements  of  this  title. 

"GKN^UU:,  PSOTISIONS 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
Tide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  system  of  recording,  utilizing,  and  mak- 
ing available  to  employers  information  con- 
cerning the  willingness,  ability,  and  specific 
qualifications  of  individual  workers  to  per- 
fonn  agricultural  employment. 

"(b)  The  Secretaiy  may  provide,  and 
may  require  reimbursement  from  the  worker 
for  the  expenses  of,  transportation,  food, 
housing,  and  emergency  medical  care  to  the 


members  of  such  worker's  family  if  he  de- 
termines that  the  furnishing  of  such  serv- 
ices Is  a  practicable  and  desirable  means  of 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Private  employment  agencies  and 
labor  contracting  agents  may  be  permitted, 
to  the  extent  authorized  imder  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  participate 
under  this  title  la  the  recruitment  and 
placement  of  workers. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  such  agreements  with  State  and 
local  agencies  as  he  deems  proper  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  may 
utilize  the  services  ol  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
such  purposes  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(e)  Any  money  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  section  206(a)(4),  section 
206(b)  (1),  or  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  credited  to  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished pxirsuant  to  section  205(a)  (8)  of  this 
title. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  Lb  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

"JUDICIAL   REVIEW 

"SBC.   211.  Any   person    aggrieved    by   any 
other  order  or  determination  of  the  Secretary 
made  under  this  title  may  obtain  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  order  or  determination  by  filing 
in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  In  which  such  person  resides  or  has 
his  principal  placo  of  business,  or  in  the 
United  States  District  CJourt  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  within  sixty  days  from  the  date 
such   order  or  determination  was  made,  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  or 
determination  of  the  Secretary  be  modified 
or  set  aside  In  whdle  or  In  part.    A  copy  of 
such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  served  upon 
the  Secretary  and  thereupon  the  Secretary 
shall  file  in  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  rec- 
ord upon  which  sueh  order  or  determination 
was  made.    Thereupon  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  tht   record  and  shall  have 
power  to  affirm,  set  aside,  modify,  or  enforce 
the  order  or  determination  of  the  Secretary. 
In  whole  or  in  part.     The   findings  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  ^all  be  conclusive.    Serv- 
ice of  process  in  sueh  action  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  virlth  the  rule  for  service  of  proc- 
ess upon  the  United  States  prescribed  by  the 
Rules    of    ClvU    Procedure    for    the    United 
States  District  Courts. 


"SPBCIAI,  STUDIES  AND  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  212.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
undertake  such  special  studies  and  conduct 
sucb.  expertmental,  pilot,  and  demonstration 
projects  as  he  determines  have  promise  of 
leading  to  fuller  utilization  of  underem- 
ployed rural  Americans  and  to  meeting  the 
labor  requirements  of  employers.  Such 
studies  and  projeots  may  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  special  Job  training,  coun- 
seling, resettlement,  overnight  transient 
camps,  community  exchange  services,  and 
special  placement  services.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  expend  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $200,000  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  such  studies  and  projects. 

"AtlTHORIZATlON  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 


"Sec.  213.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"SHORT   TTTUS 

"Sec.  214.  The  provisions  of  this  title 
may  be  cited  as  the  'Voluntary  Farm  Em- 
ployment Service  Act'." 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  Jvme  6,  1933,  as 
amended  (29  U.S.C.  49  et  seq.).  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  title  I 
(as  designed  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  14.  As  used  in  this  title,  references 
to  'this  Act'  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  'this 
title',   and   any   reference  to  the   provisions 


of  this  Act  in  any  other  law  or  in  any  regu- 
lation  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  title  I 
hereof  unless  the  text  clearly  indicates  oth. 
erwise." 

The  summary  relating  to  Senate  bill 
198  is  as  follows: 

Voluntary  Farm  Employment  Seevici 
This  bill  would  amend  the  Wagner-PeyBo 
Act  to  provide  a  voluntary  farm  placement 
program  supplementing  the  present  Federal- 
State    placement    procedures.      The    bill  li 
designed  to  meet  the  problems  of  provldlnj 
fuller  employment  for  farm  workers  and  ot 
assuring    growers    that    sufBclent    qualified 
workers   will   arrive   at,   and   stay   for,  tht 
needed  time.     Under  the  voluntary  proce- 
dures  provided  in   the   bill,   assured   tran»- 
portatlon  for  farm  workers  and  other  meam 
would  be  used  to  increase  the  mobility  ol 
the  farm  labor  force,  improve  farm  labor 
logistics,  and  to  rationalize  the  labor  market 
generally.      Workers    recruited    under   these 
procedures  and  their  employers  would  enter 
into   written   contracts   which  make   appli- 
cable to  the  domestic  worker  some  of  tlie 
same  employment  conditions  that  have  long 
been  assured  to  foreign  contract  labor. 
To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.J.Res.  5.  Joint   resolution   proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    tlM 
United  SUtes  relating  to  residence  and  phye- 
leal    presence    requirements    for    voting  to 
presidential   and   vice-presidential   electlcaa 
and  for  voting  In  elections  for  United  States 
Senate  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourthi 
of  the  several  States: 

"Article  — 
"Section  1.  The  right  of  any  citizen  oJ 
the  United  States  to  vote  in  any  election  for 
President  or  Vice  President  or  for  electors  for. 
President  or  Vice  President  shall  not  be  de- 
nied or  abridged  by  any  State  by  reason  ol 
the  failure  of  such  citizen  to  meet  any  resi- 
dence requirement  of  such  State  if  such  citi- 
zen is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in  such 
election  in  such  State  and  such  citizen  has 
resided  in  such  State  for  a  period  of  at  least 
thirty  days  preceding  such  election. 

"Sec.  2.  The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  in  any  election  for 
President  or  Vice  President  or  for  electors  for 
President  or  Vice  President  or  In  any  election 
for  Senator  or  Representative  In  Congrea 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  any  State 
by  reason  of  the  failure  of  such  citizen  to  be 
physically  present  to  vote  in  such  election  in 
such  State,  If  such  citizen  is  otherwise  quaU- 
fied  to  vote  in  such  election  in  such  State 
and  such  citizen,  at  the  time  such  election  Is 
held,  is  not  with  good  cause,  physically  pres- 
ent in  such  State. 

"Sec  3.  The  term  'State'  as  \ised  in  sec- 
tions 1  and  2  includes  the  District  consti- 
tuting the  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  political  subdivisions  of  each 
of  the  several  States. 

"The  term  'election'  Includes  any  pri- 
mary, general,  or  special  election. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

"Sec.  5.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  submission 
hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congress  " 


Hxduceo 


RESIDENCE      Requirements      roR 

VOTING 

This  Joint  resolution  proposes  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  liberalizing  certain  quail - 
flcations  of  the  right  to  vote  in  presidential 
«nd  congressional  elections.  These  quallfi- 
Stions.  which  relate  to  the  voter's  residence 
and  physical  presence,  would  be  affected  as 
Slows-  (1)  If  a  voter  is  otherwise  qualified 
aid  has  resided  in  the  State  for  at  least  30 
days  the  State  could  not  deny  or  abridge  hU 
rubt  to  vote  in  a  presidential  election  be- 
caus"  of  failure  to  meet  State  residence  re- 
QUire'ments.  (2)  If  a  voter  is  othervrtse  quali- 
fied but.  for  good  cause,  is  physically  absent 
from  the  State  or  from  the  appropriate  po- 
litical subdivision,  the  State  could  not  deny 
or  abridge  his  right  to  vote  in  a  congressional 
or  presidential  election  because  he  la  not 
nhysically  present.  In  such  a  case,  provision 
for  absentee  balloting  would  have  to  be 
niade. 

AMENDMENTS  OF  COLD  WAR 
GI  BILL  OF  1967 


The  summary  relating  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  5  is  as  follows: 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce  today  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
present  day  veterans  of  the  cold  war  as 
full  a  measure  of  readjustment  benefits 
as  was  given  to  the  veterans  of  the 
Korean  war. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  last  year 
when  at  long  last  we  passed  the  cold  war 
GI  bill,  many  of  us  were  disappointed 
that  the  final  bill  provided  a  lesser  range 
and  scale  of  readjustment  educational 
benefits  than  had  been  voted  by  the 
Senate  in  passing  S.  9  in  July  of  1965. 
Some  31  Senators  cosponsored  S.  3303, 
introduced  last  May,  to  provide  veterans 
of  the  cold  war  and  the  Vietnamese  war 
tlie  same  benefits  given  to  Korean  con- 
flict veterans.    Today  I  reintroduce  an 
almost  identical  biU,  and  again  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  sponsorship  of  it. 
This  bill  would  allow  present  day  vet- 
erans to  make  use  of  the  educations^ 
assistance  allowances  for  flight  training, 
on-the-job   training,   and   on-the-farm 
training  under  provisions  like  those  of 
the  Korean  GI  bill,  but  not  in  the  final 
version  of  the  bill  passed  last  year.    It 
would  allow  a  veteran  a  period  of  educa- 
tion or  training  equal  to  1%  times  his 
period   of    service — ^not    to    exceed    36 
months.    It  would  provide  educational 
allowances  more  suitable  to  today's  price 
level  than  either  the  Korean  war  GI  bill 
or  the  cold  war  GI  bill  passed  last  year. 
The  bill  provides  a  basic  rate  of  educa- 
tional allowance  of  $130  per  month  for  a 
single  veteran  in  institutional  training, 
a  figure  identical  to  that  granted  under 
the  War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance 
Act.    Other   rates   are  scaled   propor- 
tionately.   PinaUy,  the  bill  restores  to 
educational  institutions  an  allowance  of 
$1  per  veteran-student  per  month  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  submitting  re- 
ports to  the  Veterans*  Administration. 

It  is  very  Important  that  we  grant  to 
cold  war  veterans  the  same  opportunity 
for  various  tjrpes  of  education  that  was 
given  to  Korean  war  veterans.  It  Is 
most  regrettable  that  the  bill  passed  last 
year  barred  flight  training  and  on-the- 
job  and  on-the-farm  training,  types  of 
training  that  have  been  available  under 
previous  GI  bills.  Our  need  for  on-the- 
job  training  has  been  emphasized  time 
and  time  again  in  consideration  of  the 
Federal  antipoverty  and  manpower  train 
Ing   programs.    Certainly    on-the-farm 


training  is  no  less  important  in  light  of 
the  impending  world  shortage  of  food 
and  the  need  for  our  coimtry  to  use  every 
bit  of  its  farm  productive  capacity  to 
meet  it. 

As  finally  passed,  last  year's  cold  war 
GI  bUl  practically  excluded  assistance 
toward  courses  in  flight  training.  This 
must  have  been  done  without  awareness 
of  the  serious  shortage  of  qualified  pilots 
in  the  commercial  airline  industry. 
Some  12,000  new  airline  pilots  will  be 
needed  by  1970,  and  the  need  has  no 
chance  of  being  filled  by  those  receiving 
military  pilot  training.  Pilots  are  one  of 
the  greatest  manpower  shortages  in 
American  industry,  and  we  need  to  en- 
courage the  training  of  more  of  them 
through  restoring  the  availability  of 
flight  training  under  the  current  GI  bill. 
Safeguards  against  abuse  as  found  in  the 
Korean  GI  bill  be  maintained;  flight 
training  for  avocational  or  recreational 
purposes  will  not  be  approved,  only  bona 
fide  training  toward  an  occupation. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  provision 
of  this  bill  is  in  restoring  the  amounts 
of  educational  allowances  to  figures 
which  will  encourage  veterans  to  resume 
the  educations  interrupted  by  military 
service,  and  will  allow  them  to  remain 
in  school. 

The  rates  for  educational  assistance 
granted  under  the  Korean  GI  bill  were 
$110  per  month,  if  the  veteran  had  no  de- 
pendents; $135  per  month,  if  he  had  one 
dependent;  and  $160  per  month,  if  he 
had  more  than  one  dependent.  These 
rates  were  established  in  1952  and  were 
intended  to  be  in  the  nature  of  assistance, 
and  not  complete  subsidy.  In  other 
words,  it  was  recognized  at  that  time  that 
the  specified  alloments  would  not  pay 
the  total  cost  of  a  full-time  educational 
program.  The  rates  currently  effective 
under  Public  Law  89-358  are  $100  per 
month  with  no  dependents,  $125  per 
month  with  one  dependent,  and  $150  per 
month  with  more  than  one  dependent. 

In  amount,  the  difference  in  the  old 
and  the  proposed  rates  may  seem  small, 
but  in  total  buying  power,  it  is  sizable:  it 
counts. 

In  1965,  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  made  a  report  on  the  increase  of 
tuition  costs  and  living  expenses.  On 
the  basis  of  the  allotments  granted  under 
the  Korean  GI  bill,  they  prorated  the 
grant  between  tuition  and  required  fees, 
and  other  subsistence  expenses.  Corre- 
lating these  amounts  to  the  increases 
witnessed  respectively  in  tuition  costs 
and  the  cost  of  living,  the  report  con- 
cluded that  in  1963,  $153.68  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  a  full-time  single  student 
the  equivalent  of  the  $110  per  month  al- 
lotted in  1952;  that  $182.50  would  ap- 
proximate the  1952  value  of  $135;  and 
that  $211.33  would  equal  the  $160  given 
in  1952  for  a  full-time  student  with  more 
than  one  dependent. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  Mr.  President.  To 
buy  for  a  student  today  what  a  student 
could  purchase  for  $110  in  1952  would 
take  $153.68;  and  for  a  married  student, 
the  $135  of  1952  would  buy  as  much  as 
$182.50  will  buy  today.  And  for  a  stu- 
dent with  two  or  more  dependents,  Mr. 
President,  to  buy  what  $160  would  buy 
in  1952  today  would  require  $211.33  In 
light  of  these  Increases  in  the  cost  of  ac- 


quiring an  education,  Public  Law  89-358 
gives  an  amoimt  which  is  awstually  less 
than  that  which  was  felt  necessary  In 
1952. 

I  therefore  propose  to  raise  the  monthly 
allowance  to  $130  for  a  single  studrait. 
$155  for  a  married  student,  and  $180  for 
a  student  with  a  family.    Other  rates 
for  part-time,  cooperative,  on-the-job, 
and  on-the-farm  training  are  adjusted 
accordingly.   I  recommend  these  figures, 
not  that  I  feel  that  they  are  adequate 
alone  to  maintain  a  student  in  college, 
but   in    recognition   that   precedent   is 
foimd    in    existing    law    for    the    $130 
monthly  rate  under  the  War  Orphans 
Educational  Assistance  Act.    That  fig- 
ure was  arrived  at  by  Congress  in  1965 
under  the  leadership  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
{IS  a  minimum  amount  needed  in  today's 
economy  to  attract  young  people  to  col- 
lege.   Certainly  those  who  are  actually 
veterans  of  service  deserve  no  less  gen- 
erous an  allowance  than  that  presently 
available  to  those  whose  qualification  is 
derivative  on  the  service  of  a  parent. 

Today  in  Vietnam  and  adjacent  areas 
we  have  more  servicemen  than  we  had  at 
any  one  time  in  Korea.  It  is  obvious  that 
Congress  has  a  duty  to  provide  compar- 
able readjustment  benefits  for  today's 
veterans.  I  hope  that  we  shall  meet  this 
obligation  to  our  servicemen  early  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Texas  include 
my  name  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tir^ulshed  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Montoya]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  print  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  detailed  summary  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
follows: 

Summary  or  Proposed  Yarborough  Amend- 
ments TO  THE  Cold  War  GI  Bnx 
Section  1.  Changes  the  amount  of  entitle- 
ment from  1  day  of  education  for  each  day 
of  active  duty,  to  1%  days  of  education  for 
each  day  of  active  duty. 

Section  2.  Deletes  those  sections  of  the 
present  law  which  prohibit  enrollment  of  a 
veteran-student  in  flight  training,  on-the- 
job  training,  or  on-farm  training. 

Section  3.  Increases  the  allowances  for  ed- 
ucational assistance  to  amounts  proportional 
to  benefits  available  under  the  War  Orphans 
Educational  Assistance  Act:  $130  per  month 
for  a  single  veteran  attending  college,  $165 
for  a  married  veteran,  $180  per  month  for 
a  veteran  with  two  or  more  dependents  at- 
tending college.  The  amount  for  coopera- 
tive training  (which  Is  new  and  was  not  set 
out  in  the  Korean  blU)  is  Increased  propor- 
tionately to  the  other  categories. 

Assistance  for  on-farm  training  for  a  fiill- 
tlme  course  is  established  at  $110  per  month 
for  no  dependents,  $126  for  one  dependent. 
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and  $145  lor  more  than  one  dependent.  This 
amount  la  allowed  for  12  months,  after  which 
t,iinn«  the  allowance  la  scaled  downward.  (The 
approval  sections  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment require  that  the  GI  aUowance,  plus 
farm  Income  provide  Income  sufBclent  for  a 
reasonable  standard  of  living.) 

Allowances  are  made  for  full-time  on-the- 
job  training  In  the  amounts  of  $80,  $95,  and 
$116;  these  amovmts  are  scaled  downward 
after  the  first  4  months.  The  sum  of  the 
allowance  and  the  salary  cannot  exceed  $310 
per  month. 

The  allowance  granted  for  flight  training 
Is  to  be  75  percent  of  tuition  costs,  and  the 
period  of  entitlement  is  used  at  the  rate  of 
1  day  for  each  $1.25  allowed;  the  bill  states 
no  limit  on  the  monthly  amount  to  be  grant- 
ed, but  as  the  amoimt  increases,  the  veter- 
an's eligibility  will  be  used  up  faster.  If 
the  veteran  qualifies  for  education  or  train- 
ing allowances  under  sections  of  the  GI  bill, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  allowance  for  his 
other  entitlement  and  for  fiight  training. 

Section  4.  Sets  out  the  requirements  for 
approval  of  the  new  courses. 

For  on-farm  training  the  program  must 
Involve: 

1.  Group  instruction  of  at  least  200  hours 
per  year; 

2.  Practical  work  on  land  the  veteran  con- 
trols and  shaUy  continue  to  control  until 
completion  of  uie  course; 

3.  Tallorlng/the  course  to  fit  the  type  of 
farm  the  veteran  controls  (e.g.,  dairy  train- 
ing for  a  dairy  farmer) ; 

4.  Annual  individual  Instruction  of  at  least 
100  hours,  with  at  least  two  monthly  visits 
by  the  instructor  to  the  farm; 

6.  Nonduplication  of  training  the  veteran 
has  already  received. 

The  program  for  on-the-job  training  must 
Involve: 

1.  Training  adequate  to  qualify  the  vet- 
eran for  the  Job  for  which  he  is  training; 

2.  Reasonable  certainty  that  this  type  of 
Job  wiU  be  available  to  the  veteran  upon 
completion  of  the  instruction; 

3.  Promotions  on  the  basis  of  skills  learned 
through  organized  tralnlng-on-the-Job  and 
not  on  such  factors  as  length  of  service  and 
normal  turnover; 

4.  Equivalent  pay  for  both  veterans  and 
nonveterans; 

5.  Training  for  a  length  of  time  ranging 
from  3  months  to  2  years,  but  in  no  case 
longer  than  that  customarily  needed  for  such 
training; 

6.  Adequate  faciUties  for  Instruction, 
records  of  attendance  and  progress,  and 
credit  for  prior  training  with  such  wage  ad- 
justments as  that  training  warrants. 

Section  5.  Adjusts  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  the  time  period  allowed  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  benefits — as  to  the  benefits 
granted  under  this  amendatory  bill,  the  time 
limits  begin  to  run  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  amendments. 

Section  6.  Restores  to  schools  the  right  to 
receive  $1  per  month  per  veteran-student  to 
help  defray  the  expenses  of  preparing  and 
submitting  reports  and  certifications  on  such 
students. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  re- 
main at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness January  25.  1967,  for  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  bill  (S.  9)  to  authorize  on-the-job 
training  programs,  on-the-farm  training 
programs,  and  certain  flight  training  un- 
der chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  paid  imder  such  chapter, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Yarboroucb  (for  himself  and  other 


Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


COMMEMORATIVE        STAMP       FOR 
FATHER  FLANAGAN'S   BOYS   TOWN 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day ofifering  for  myself  and  my  colleague, 
Senator  Hruska,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
commemorative  stamp  for  Father  Flan- 
agan's Boys  Town. 

It  is:  particularly  appropriate  that  this 
stamp  be  issued  tiy  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment in  1967,  Mr.  President,  because 
Boys  Town  this  year  Is  observing  the  50th 
year  of  its  birth.  Since  1917,  this  in- 
stitution— which  has  become  a  city  has 
cared  for  more  than  10,000  homeless 
boys — has  given  them  the  loving  care, 
the  education,  and  the  guidance  of  which 
they  were  deprived  because  they  came 
from  broken  homes. 

Father  Flanagan,  the  founder,  erected 
a  beautiful  image  at  Boys  Town,  and  his 
work  is  known  to  millions  of  people  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world.  Every  year,  more  than  500,000 
visitors  representing  all  States  in  this 
Nation  and  many  foreign  countries  come 
to  observe  and  admire  this  home  and  the 
work  done  there.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mira- 
cle that  has  been  accomplished  through 
Christian  charity  and  dedicated  social 
workers. 

For  the  past  3  years,  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  Postmaster  General  to 
initiate  the  necessary  action  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  postage  stamp  commemorating 
the  50th  year  of  the  founding  of  Boys 
Town.  The  community  has  its  own  post 
oflBce,  and  the  vcdume  of  mail  handled 
there  ranks  it  among  the  five  largest  post 
offices  in  Nebraska.  This  bill  submitted 
by  Senator  Hruska  and  myself  would  put 
the  support  of  Congress  behind  the  effort 
to  get  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
issue  this  stamp. 

For  the  information  of  this  honorable 
body,  I  want  to  relate  that  Boys  Town 
is  a  city  which  was  unique  at  its  incep- 
tion and  has  now  become  the  model  for 
others  around  the  world.  In  order  to  be- 
come a  citizen,  any  boy,  regardless  of  his 
race,  nationality,  religion,  or  place  of 
origin  who  has  reached  the  fifth  grade 
can  qualify  if  he  1$  homeless,  abandoned, 
neglected,  or  underprivileged. 

In  December  of  1917,  the  late  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  Edward  J.  Flana- 
gan, better  known  throughout  the  world 
as  Father  Flanagan,  borrowed  $90  and 
invested  it  in  the  establishment  of  this 
Institution.  He  expressed  the  overrid- 
ing belief  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
a  bad  boy.  He  began  a  journey  which 
culminated  with  his  death  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  In  1948.  while  serving  his 
country  by  studying  child  welfare  prob- 
lems In  Europe  at  the  request  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  the  U.S.  War 
Department. 

Prom  its  humWe  beginnings,  this  city 
of  "little  men"  has  turned  some  10,000 
deprived  yoimgsters  into  useful,  upright 
citizens.  It  has  ck)ne  this  relying  wholly 
on  charity — ^wlth  no  Federal,  State,  mu- 
nicipal, or  church  aid.  It  now  comprises 
1,500  acres  of  land,  of  which  900  are  im- 
der cultivation.  There  are  more  than 
50  buildings  in  the  community. 

Senator  Hruska  and  I  feel  that  it  is 


most  appropriate  that  our  Nation  com- 
memorate  this  fine  achievement  by  issu- 
ing  a  stamp  in  honor  of  Father  Flana- 
gan's Boys  Town.  It  is  especially  appro, 
priate  that  this  commemoration  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Boys  Town  coincides 
with  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  admls- 
sion  of  Nebraska  as  a  State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  11)  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
commemoration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Father  Flanagan's 
Boys'  Home,  Boys  Town,  Nebr.,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Curtis  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hruska),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  in  sponsor- 
ing  this  bill  and  urging  the  Postmaster 
General  to  issue  a  commemorative  stamp 
for  Father  Flanagan's  Boys  Town. 
There  could  be  no  more  fitting  tribute 
to  that  world-renowned  city. 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Boys  Town  is  an  important  one  not  only 
for  Nebraska  but  for  all  who  profess  a 
belief  in  Christian  charity.  Since  1917, 
Boys  Town  has  accepted  homeless  boys 
from  throughout  the  Nation.  More  than 
10,000  boys  have  been  given  the  educa- 
tion, guidance,  and  loving  care  wliich 
prepares  them  for  useful  and  rewarding 
lives.  In  the  management  of  this  com- 
munity, the  boys  are  given  on-the-job 
training  in  self-government.  Each  year 
a  mayor  and  other  city  officers  are 
elected.  Thus,  life  in  Boys  Town  is  not 
only  a  means  of  self-support,  it  is  a 
means  of  self-government.  The  result 
has  been  an  institution  which  serves  as 
an  inspiration  for  all  of  us  and  a  model 
to  demonstrate  the  progress  which  is 
possible  through  sound,  privately  sup- 
ported, social  projects. 

Any  reference  to  Boys  Town  would  be 
incomplete  without  mention  of  Father 
Flanagan,  the  founder  of  this  outstand- 
ing community.  The  work  which  was 
begun  by  Father  Flanagan  has  been  ad- 
mirably carried  forward  by  Msgr. 
Nicholas  H.  Wegner  who  now  heads  Boys 
Town.  The  boys  who  were  welcomed  to 
the  gates  of  Boys  Town  by  these  men, 
regardless  of  race,  nationality,  religion, 
or  place  of  origin,  have  become,  and  are 
becoming,  men  who  exemplify  the  spirit 
of  self-help  which  has  made  our  coun- 
try great.  Boys  Town  has  grown  upon 
the  foundation  made  possible  by  our 
system  of  government  into  a  model  from 
which  all  of  us  can  learn. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  early  action  will  be 
taken  to  provide  a  commemorative  stamp 
to  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  Boys 
Town  on  November  6,  1967. 


PROPOSED  SURVEYS  IN  STATE  OP 
NEVADA 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference — for  my- 
self and  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada, 
Senator  Bible — a  bill  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  reoccurrence  of  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  flooding  of  the  Virgin  River 
on  the  farmlands,  irrigation  systems, 
culinary  water  systems,  and  general  eco- 


nomic Ufe  of  the  residents  of  the  Virgin 
Valley  in  Clark  County.  Nev. 

on  December  6, 1966,  one  of  the  largest 
floods  recorded  at  the  gaging  station  at 
Uttlefield.  Ariz.,  roared  through  the  Vir- 
gil Valley  causing  damage  estimated  at 

^^ff  iocal  residents  have  struggled 
ftcalnst  the  elements  to  build  rock  and 
brush  diversion  dams  only  to  have  them 
taken  out  regularly.  Over  the  years  they 
h^e  improved  the  type  of  dam  construc- 
tion and  canal  facilities  to  the  point  that 
ft  minimum  of  yearly  maintenance  has 
been  required  for  the  past  several  years. 
But  these  improvements  have  come 
through  maximum  personal  and  finan- 
dal  effort  of  these  energetic  farmers. 
The  local  farmer  association,  represent- 
iig  the  1,000  residents,  have  Incurred 
Indebtedness  during  recent  years  with  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  the  ex- 
tent of  over  $275,000  and  at  the  present 
time  over  $180,000  is  still  owing. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  estabUsh  an 
adequate  irrigation  system,  it  was  in- 
sufficient to  withstand  the  destructive 
force  of  this  most  recent  flood.  Of  the 
total  of  about  4.000  acres,  162  acres  were 
lost  through  erosion:  170  acres  were 
damaged  by  destruction  of  irrigation 
ditches,  sUt  deposition,  washing,  and 
debris;  and  7%  mUes  of  fencing  was  lost. 
A  large  portion  of  the  remaining  farm- 
land now  lies  exposed  and  vulnerable  to 
a  repeat  performance  of  an  unpredictable 

liver 

What  is  needed  is  a  major  survey  lead- 
ing to  the  construction  of  more  perma- 
nent type  flood  control  faculties  to  pre- 
vent future  continuing  erosion  from  de- 
stroying the  economic  life  of  a  stalwart 
and  pioneer  valley  established  at  the  price 
of  the  best  that  its  citizens  have  had  to 
give    This  bill  will  authorize  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  Virgin  River  in  the  interest  of  flood 
control,  bank  erosion  control  and  allied 
purposes.     I  urge  prompt  and  serloiis 
consideration  in  the  interest  of  a  smaU 
but  determined  group  of  humble  farmers 
who  have  in  the  past  and  now  still  desire 
to  make  the  desert  blossoncL 

Mr.  President,  I  also  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  reoccurrence  of  the  disastrous 
effects  of  a  flash  flood  which  damaged 
the  facilities  of  the  Spring  Moimtaln 
Youth  Camp  in  the  extent  of  approxi- 
mately $238,000.  ^     _    , 
This  youth  camp,  operated  by  Clark 
County,  Nev.,  has  served  well  the  need 
lor  a  facility  to  do  more  than  Incarcerate 
our  troubled  youngsters  who  have  run 
afoul  of  the  law— It  has  proved  itself  as 
a  rehabilitation  center,  giving  our  youth 
regular  educational  opportunities  along 
with  projects  designed  to  develop  their 
manual  skills  and  give  them  a  sense  of 
pride  In  accomplishment. 

I  urge  prompt  and  afflrmatlve  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  which  would  authorize 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  cause  a 
survey  to  be  made  in  the  interest  of  flood 
control,  bank  erosion  control,  and  allied 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEa^.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bUls,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Cannon 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Bible),  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954.  TO  PERMTT  DE- 
DUCTION FOR  CERTAIN  AMOUNTS 
PAID  BY  INDIVIDUALB  FOR  SUP- 
PORT OP  THEIR  PARENTS  AND 
OTHER  RELATIVES 


was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  provide  individual  tax  relief  for 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  support 
of  aged  parents  and  certain  other  close 
relatives  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
65  years. 

In  brief  this  bill  would  authorize  a  de- 
duction by  the  taxpayer  for  each  aged 
relative  to  whose  support  the  taxpayer 
contributes,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$600  armuaUy.  regardless  of  whether  the 
taxpayer  contributes  more  than  half  of 
the  support  of  such  dependent  relative 
and  regardless,  except  where  the  con- 
tributors are  husband  and  wife,  of 
whether  other  taxpayers  are  participat- 
ing financially  in  the  support  of  the  aged 
person  in  question. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  me  that  re- 
markable advances  in  medical  science 
have  had  the  direct  result  of  increasing 
the  Ufe  expectancy  of  all  our  citizens. 
It  means  that  more  and  more  of  our  peo- 
ple can  rest  from  their  burdens  and 
enjoy  a  greater  span  of  the  twihght 
years    Admirable  as  this  is,  it  does  create 
the  problem  of  additional  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  children  and  other 
younger  relatives  of  our  elderly  popula- 
tion    We  can  and  must  meet  this  prob- 
lem in  part  by  realistic  amendment  of 
such  laws  as  those  governing  social  se- 
curity and  I  shortly  will  introduce  legis- 
lation designed  to  accomplish  that  end. 
However,  this  is  not  and  should  not  be 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Federal  or 
State  governments.    Each  of  us  fully 
expects  and  wants  to  contribute,  within 
our  means,  to  the  necessary  support  of 
the  older  members  of  our  families,  in 
order  that  they  may  spend  their  decUn- 
Ing  years  in  dignity  and  comfort. 

This  objective  presents  no  small  ob- 
stacle  to   countless   heads  of   families 
throughout  the  country,  employed  and 
productive  although  they  may  be.  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  faced 
with  financial  obligations  of  a  paramount 
nature,  in  housing,  clothing,  feeding,  and 
educating  their  own  children.   I  am  con- 
vinced that  within  the  limitations  of 
each  such  taxpayer,  he  or  she  cheerfully 
would  make  greater  contribution  to  the 
support  of  aged  dependent  relatives  if 
some  reasonable  tax  relief  could  be  pro- 
vided by  way  of  assistance.   I  beUeve  this 
bill  suggests  a  realistic  and  responsible 
means  of  giving  the  taxpayer  a  hand  and 
at  the  same  time  providing  more  comfort 
and  better  care  for  our  elderly  citizeris. 
Accordingly,  it  is  my  hope  that  this  bill 
will  receive  expeditious  and  sympathetic 
consideration,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
enacted  into  law  at  the  earliest  possible 

time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  15)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  deduc- 
tion for  certain  amoxmts  paid  by  Indi- 
viduals for  the  support  of  their  parents 
and  other  relatives  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  65,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cotton, 


VETERANS  READJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  before  this  body 
that  must  stand  high  on  the  list  of  meas- 
ures deserving  swift  consideration  and 
passage.  The  Vietnam  era  Veterans  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  is  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  affects  all  the  young  men 
and  women  who  are  giving  so  much  to 
their  country  during  the  struggle  we  are 
now  waging  in  Vietnam. 

For  each  of  us  knows  we  have  not  yet 
provided  fully  for  their  return.   We  have 
not  yet  made  available  to  oiur  returning 
servicemen  benefits  received  by  those  vet- 
erans of  other  wars.    Each  day  the  ur- 
gency  for  action  on  our  part  grows. 
Each  day  there  Is  a  greater  need  to  pro- 
vide full  availability  of  benefits  to  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  make  such  sacri- 
fices—and to  those  dependent  upon  them. 
The  89th  Corvgress  in  its  cold  war  GI 
bill  of  rights  did  excellent  work,  particu- 
larly in  the  form  of  providing  educational 
benefits  and  opportunities  to  returning 
veterans.   But  this  in  Itself  Is  not  enough. 
What  of  the  veteran  who  is  physically 
disabled  to  the  extent  that  he  needs  a  spe- 
cial conveyance?    What  of  drugs  costs? 
What  of  psychoses  arising  as  a  result  of 
service  experience?    How  about  the  vet- 
eran who  returns  and  needs  extensive 
hospitalization  and  intensive  medical  and 
nursing  care?   What  of  the  compensation 
rate  for  wartime  disability  or  pension 
payments  to  widows  and  surviving  chil- 
dren?   So  far  we  have  been  shortchang- 
ing our  Vietnam  veterans  in  terms  of 
these  l)eneflts. 

It  would  be  ignoble  and  unworthy  of 
our  Nation  to  sit  back  and  wait  any  longer 
before  enacting  a  full  spectrum  of  these 
needed  benefits.  There  has  been  no  out- 
cry raised  by  our  service  personnel  them- 
selves. There  should  not  have  to  be.  It 
is  quite  possible  that. their  faith  in  the 
conscience  of  their  countrymen  matches 
the  worthiness  of  their  present  efforts. 
Hence  a  great  silence  on  the  part  of  those 
now  serving.  Let  us  take  heed  of  the 
loudness  of  their  silence  and  stifle  Injus- 
tice here  and  now. 

The  benefits  of  this  bill  conform  to 
those  presently  available  to  veterans  of 
other  conflicts.  Under  its  provisions, 
military  service  of  90  days  or  more  begin- 
ning August  5.  1964— date  of  Tonkin 
Gulf  crisis — and  ending  on  a  date  de- 
termined by  Presidential  proclamation, 
would  be  considered  eligible  service. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
A  $250  burial  allowance; 
Full  compensation  rate  for  wartime 
disability; 

Widows  and  surviving  children  would 
become  eligible  for  monthly  pension  pay- 
ments for  non-service-cormected  disa- 
bilities; 

A  psychotic  condition  arising  within 
2  years  after  discharge  or  termination 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict  would  be  consid- 
ered to  be  service  cormected  for  purposes 
of  hospitalization  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; 
Payment   for   prescribed   drugs   and 
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medicines  would  be  provided  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  are  on  the  pension 
rolls  and  In  need  for  regular  aid  and  at- 
tention; 

Payments  would  be  made  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  of  an  amount  of 
up  to  $1,600  for  autos  or  other  convey- 
ances, including  special  appliances  to 
veterans  who  are  amputees  or  blind. 

This  bill  carries  the  support  of  every 
major  veterans  group  In  the  country. 
This  Includes  the  American  Legion,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  AMVETS,  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  and  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans,  all  of  whom  testified 
in  support  of  it  last  session. 

In  addition,  Mr.  William  Driver.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration, testified  in  its  favor,  showing 
that  he  felt  it  a  worthy  and  urgently 
needed  piece  of  legislation. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, this  bill,  backed  by  56  cosponsors, 
gained  the  approval  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate.  That  group 
passed  the  bill  on  to  the  full  body  of  the 
Senate,  where  it  was  passed  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote,  thus  showing  how 
this  body  felt  about  this  bill  and  the 
principle  behind  it.  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  to  date  53  of  our  colleagues  have 
expressed  their  interest  in  joining  me  in 
sponsoring  this  bill.  I  know  that  there 
may  be  other  Members  who  would  wish 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation  now.  and 
therefore,  I  ask  that  unanimous  consent 
be  left  open  for  that  purpose  for  1  leg- 
islative day. 

I  urge  speedy  action  on  the  part  of  this 
body.  These  people  cannot  wait  too 
much  longer  for  simple  fairness  on  the 
part  of  their  country.  There  is  little 
need  to  belabor  the  obvious.  Need  is  ap- 
parent and  pressing.  The  silence  of 
those  immediately  affected  speaks  louder 
than  any  further  words  of  mine. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  16)  to  provide  additional 
readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
Vietnam  era,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  MoNTOYA  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


.r^ 


January  11,  IHlW    January  11,  1967 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  DRUG  BILL 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  address  this 
body  on  behalf  of  a  bill  I  am  today  in- 
troducing. It  Is  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary pieces  of  social  reform  that  is  likely 
to  be  presented  to  this  body  for  con- 
sideration during  the  course  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

The  bill  will  enable  persons  enrolled 
in  i»rt  B  of  medicare  to  receive,  starting 
January  1969,  benefit  allowances  toward 
cost  of  drugs  requiring  a  prescription, 
after  they  have  first  paid  an  Initial  $25 
toward  their  cost.  These  medicines 
would  be  prescribed  under  their  official, 
established  and  usual  names.  Allowances 
would  be  paid  on  drugs  prescribed  for  use 
outside  hospitals  or  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  literally 
bulges  with  research  laboratories,  both 
private  and  public.  Billions  are  spent 
to  educate  the  most  capable  scientists 


this  world  has  ever  known.  Our  Ameri- 
can scientific  community  contains  men 
and  women  who  make  unique  contribu- 
tions through  their  research  toward  al- 
leviation of  human  misery  and  easing  of 
physical  pain. 

We  have  a  drug  Industry  second  to 
none.  Its  accomplishments  in  producing 
wonder  drug  after  wonder  drug  at  times 
boggle  one's  imagination.  Surely,  ours 
is  the  most  blessed  of  countries  in  pos- 
sessing such  talent,  such  money  to  de- 
velop it  with  and  such  bountiful  fruits 
of  this  combination.  But  who  is  really 
receiving  the  benefits  of  all  this?  Who 
gains? 

It  Is  well  known  to  every  Member  of 
this  body  that  millions  upon  millions  of 
older  Americans,  living  on  fixed  incomes, 
which  are  usually  composed  in  major 
part  of  social  security  benefits,  are  doing 
without  drugs  that  sit  on  the  shelves  of 
every  drugstore  in  this  Nation.  Ware- 
houses of  American  drug  companies  are 
replete  with  these  drugs.  Yet  as  I 
speak,  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens,  un- 
able to  afford  these  remedies,  suffer  in 
silent  misery  the  agonies  we  cannot  al- 
low them  to  endure  any  longer.  That  is 
the  reason  for  my  bill.  A  vehicle  for 
this  reform  already  exists,  and  is  at 
hand  for  our  instant  use. 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  under  social 
security  should  be  extended  and  widened 
as  the  original  Social  Security  Act  was 
until  it  provides  our  older  people  not 
only  with  adequate  medical  care  in  our 
best  facilities,  but  with  these  very  same 
drugs  I  have  been  describing.  Surely, 
we  cannot  suffer  tliis  national  shame  to 
lie  upon  our  consciences  and  national 
life  any  longer.  Let  us  widen  coverage 
and  benefits  as  needed  until  there  is  not 
a  single  American  of  advanced  years 
who  is  ignored,  unaided  and  uncared  for 
in  a  medical  sense. 

Before  any  premature  fears  arise,  let 
me  assure  Senators  that  as  my  bill  is 
written,  the  American  physician  is  free 
to  prescribe  in  any  manner  he  chooses, 
and  it  may  be  by  brand  name  or  estab- 
lished name.  It  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  beneficiary  under  this  leg- 
islation if  his  doctor  prescribes  by  estab- 
lished name,  for  the  proposed  schedule  of 
allowances  is  based  upon  price  of  the 
drug  under  its  ofllcial  name. 

The  bill  will  in  no  way  inhibit  the 
physician  or  hurt  the  standard  of  care 
now  available.  In  fact,  it  is  designed  to 
upgrade  it  for  those  not  receiving  drugs 
that  have  been  developed. 

My  bill  establishes  a  formulary  com- 
mittee to  set  up  a  list  of  drugs  approved 
under  the  program,  for  which  benefits 
would  be  paid,  which  would  consist  of 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States,  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  They  In 
turn  would  be  aided  by  an  advisory  group 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  ma- 
jor private  organizations  concerned  with 
pharmacy.  According  to  the  bill,  when 
the  formulary  committee  establishes  the 
base  price  for  a  drug;  that  Is,  when 
establishing  the  allowance  for  a  partic- 
ular medicine,  the  committee  would  use 
wholesale  cost  to  a  druggist  of  the  lowest 
priced  version  ^f  the  drug,  which  is  of 


a  quality  acceptable  to  the  formulaij 
committee.  Added  to  this  will  be  a  pro- 
fessional fee  factor  representing  cost  to 
the  pharmacist  for  his  time  and  com- 
pounding. 

This  bill,  if  passed,  will  add  to  the 
volume  of  business  of  both  the  drug  in- 
dustry and  pharmacist.     These  drugs, 
now  available  to  some  older  citizens  who 
are  greater  consumers  of  them  will  then 
become  available  to  all  our  older  people, 
enlarging  the  market  for  these  drugs  | 
substantially.   The  pharmacist  will  make 
a  professional  fee  on  each  prescription, 
while  an  older  citizen  receives  medica- 
tion he  or  she  deserves  and  must  have. 
This  bill  contains  several  additional 
benefits  to  our  society.    Federal  stand- 
ards of  quality  will  be  set  on  drugs  made 
available  to  millions  of  older  citizen! 
who  are  especially  vulnerable  healthwise. 
At  the  same  time,  purchasing  of  drugs  at 
lowest  possible  prices  would  protect  these 
citizens  from  abnormal  pricing  policies. 
Mr.  President,  think  of  the  average 
person  who  does  live  on  that  fixed  In- 
come mainly  derived  from  social  security. 
I  am  sure  everyone  in  this  body  can  im- 
mediately bring  to  mind  someone  in  this 
category.    When  they  fall  ill,  first  their 
cash  goes — then  it  may  be  a  mortgage  on 
a  paid-for  house,  or  the  giving  up  of  n^ 
cessities.   It  may  even  end  up  with  loss  of 
everything  they  have  worked  a  lifetime 
for  and  have  retired  on.    Next  comes  a 
pauper's  oath  in  order  to  receive  a  chari- 
table minimum.    Can  we,  with  any  kind 
of  sense  of  social  justice,  let  this  con- 
tinue?   These  are  not  human  dregs  or 
"welfare  cheats."  They  are  honest  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  have  earned  a  secure 
retirement,  safe  from  the  ravages  of  want 
and  agonies  of  financial  despair.    It  Is 
wistful  or  funny  to  many  to  see  a  child 
pressed    up    against    the    glass    gazing 
through  a  store  window  at  sweets.    But 
how  furmy  or  wistful  is  it  when  it  is  an 
old  man  or  woman  looking  at  drugs  that 
relieve  pain  he  or  she  cannot  afford? 
This  is  happening  now.  The  very  thought 
revolts  any  well-meaning  citizen,  every- 
one of  whom  is  in  danger  of  looking 
through  a  window  like  that  himself  some- 
day.   I  know  there  may  be  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  would  wish  to  co- 
sponsor  the  bill  now;  therefore,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  remain 
at  the  desk  for  that  purpose  for  10  legis- 
lative days.    I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

The  bill  (S.  17)  to  amend  title  XVIH 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
coverage,  under  the  program  of  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  benefits  es- 
tablished by  part  B  thereof,  of  certato 
expenses  incurred  by  an  insured  individ- 
ual in  obtaining  certain  drugs,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Montoya  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 
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A  blU  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the  Social 
security  Act  to  provide  coverage,  under  the 
^oKram  of  supplementary  medical  Insur- 
ant benefits  established  by  part  B  thereof, 
of  certain  expenses  Incurred  by  an  insured 
individual  In  obtaining  certain  drugs 
B.  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arUt  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  State,  of 
liMTica  in  Congress  assembled.  That   (a) 
2«tlon  1832(a)   of  the  Social  Security  Act 
^nd^  (X)  by  stmtlng  out  "and"  at  the 
enHf  P«airkph  (1).   (2)    by  striking  out 
Se  penSTat  the  end  of_,paragraph  (2)  and 
Swrtlng  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  (3)  by 
lidding  at  the  end  th»eof  the  following  new 

"^^m^entltlement  to  be  paid  for  allowable 
-xoenses  (as  defined  in  section  1846(a)  (2) ) . 
OT  Iflower.  actual  expenses,  incurred  by  him 
f«  the  purchase  of  qualified  drugs  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  such  section) 

(b)  Section  1833(a)  of  such  Act  is 
mended  (1)  by  inserting  "or  qualified  (touffs 
after  "Incurs  expenses  for  services",  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
naph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thweof  ; 
^d".  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  to  the  case  of  expenses  covered  under 
section  1832(a)  (3)— 100  per  centum  of  such 

"(c)  Section  1833  (b)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(b)(1)  Before  applying 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  expenses,  for 
services  referred  to  In  paragraphs   (1)   and 
(2)  thereof,  which  are  Inctirred  by  an  in- 
dividual during  any  calendar  year,  the  tot^ 
amount  of  the  expenses  incurred,  for  such 
services,  by  such  individual  during  such  year 
(which  would,   except  for   this    paragraph. 
constitute    incurred    expenses    from    wtdch 
benefits  payable  under  subsection  (a) ,  with 
respect  to  which  services  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  thereof,  are  determina- 
ble) shaU  be  reduced  by  a  deductible  of  »25: 
except  that  (A)  the  amount  of  the  deducti- 
ble for  such  calendar  year  aa  so  determined 
shall  first  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any 
such  expenses  incmred  by  such  individual 
in  the  last  three  months  of  the  preceding 
calendar  year  (or  regarded  under  clause  (B) 
as  incurred  in  such  preceding  year  with  re- 
spect to  such  services  furnished  in  such  last 
three  months)  and  applied  toward  such  in- 
dividual's deductible  imder  this  paragraph 
for  such  preceding  year,  and  (B)  the  amount 
of  any  deduction  Imposed  under  section  1813 
(a)(2)(A)   with  respect  to  outpatient  hos- 
pital diagnostic  services  furnished  m  any  cal- 
endar year  shall  l>e  regarded  as  such  an  ex- 
pense incurred  \mder  this  part  for  such  year. 
"(2)  Before  applying  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  expenses  for  qualified  drugs  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  which  are 
Incurred  by  an  individual  during  any  calen- 
dar year,  the  total  amount  of  the  expenses 
Incurred,  for  such  qualified  drugs,  by  such 
individual  during  such  year  (which  would, 
except  for   this   paragraph,    constitute    In- 
curred expenses  from  which  benefits  payable 
under  subsection  (a),  with  respect  to  quali- 
led  drugs,  are  determinable)    shaU  be  re- 
duced by  a  deductible  of  $26;  except  that  the 
amount  of  the  deductible  for  such  calendar 
year  as  so  determined  shall  first  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  any  such  expenses  In- 
curred by  such  Individual  In  the  last  three 
months  of  the  preceding  calendar  year  and 
applied  toward  such  Individual's  deductible 
under  this  paragraph  for  such  preceding  year. 
For  purposes  of  determining  amounts  to  be 
counted  toward  meeting  the  $25  deductible 
Imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence,  there 
shall  not  be  Included  any  expense  incurred 
for  any  drug  or  biological  which  Is  In  excess 
of  the  allowable  expense  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1845(a)  (2) )  of  such  drug  or  biological." 
(d)  Part  B  of  tltte  XVni  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 
CXUI 15 — ^Part  1 


"Sec.     1845.  (a)  For     purposes     of     this 

part — 

"(1)  The  term  'qualified  drug'  means  a 
drug  or  biological  which  U  included  among 
the  items  approved  by  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee (established  pursuant  to  section  1846 

(a) ). 

"(2)  the  term  'allowable  expense'  when 
used  In  connection  with  any  quantity  of  a 
qualified  drug,  means  the  amount  estab- 
lished with  regard  to  such  quantity  of  such 
drug  by  the  FormtUary  Committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Amoiuits  to  which  an  individual  la 
entitled  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1832(a)(3)  ShaU  be  paid  directly  to 
such  individual  or.  if  such  Individual  has 
assigned  his  right  to  receive  any  such  amount 
to  another  person,  the  amount  so  assigned 
shall  be  paid  to  such  other  person.  No 
Individual  shall  be  paid  any  amount  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  section  1832(a) 
(3)  prior  to  the  presentation  by  him  (<»  by 
another  on  his  behalf)  of  documentary  or 
other  proof  satlsfaotoiy  to  the  Secretary 
establishing  bis  entittement  thereto. 

"(c)  The  benefits  provided  by  reason  of 
section  1832(a)(3)  may  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  may  utUlze  the 
service  of  carriers  for  the  administration  of 
such  benefits  under  contracts  entered  Into 
between  the  Secretary  and  such  carriers  for 
such  purpose.  To  the  extent  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate,  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  contracts  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  section  1842  shall  be  applicable 
to  contracts  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 


"PORMULART    COMMITTEB 

"Sec.  1846.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Formulary  Committee  to  consist  of  the 
Sturgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

"(b)(1)  It  ShaU  be  the  duty  of  the  For- 
mulary Committee,  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Formulary  Advisory  Group 
(established  pvursuant  to  section  1847)  to— 
"(A)  determine  which  drugs  and  blologl- 
cals  shall  constitute  qualified  drugs  for  pur- 
poses of  the  benefits  provided  under  section 
1832(a);  and 

"(B)  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  the  allowable  expense,  for  pur- 
poses of  such  benefits,  of  the  various  quan- 
tities of  any  drug  determined  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  constitute  a  qualified  drug;  and 

"(C)  publish  and  disseminate  at  least 
once  each  calendar  year  among  individuals 
Insured  under  this  part,  Physicians,  phar- 
macists, and  other  Interested  persons,  in  ac- 
cordance with  directives  of  the  Secretary,  an 
alphabetic  list  naming  each  drug  or  biologi- 
cal (by  its  established  name,  as  defined  in 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
as  amended,  and  by  each  other  name  by 
which  it  Is  conomonly  known),  which  Is  a 
qualified  drug  together  with  the  allowable 
expense  of  various  quantities  thereof,  and  if 
any  such  drug  or  biological  is  known  by  a 
trade  name,  the  established  name  shall  also 
appear  with  such  trade  name.  "(2)  (A) 
Any  drug  or  biological  Included  on  the  list 
of  qualified  drugs  shall  If  listed  by  estab- 
lished name,  also  be  listed  by  Its  trade  name 
or  names.  If  any. 

"(B)  Drugs  and  blologicals  shall  be  de- 
termined to  be  qualified  drugs  if  they  can 
legally  be  obtained  by  the  iiser  only  pursu- 
ant to  a  prescription  of  a  lawful  prescriber; 
except  that  the  Formulary  Committee  may 
Include  certain  drugs  and  blologicals  not  re- 
quiring such  a  prescription  If  It  determines 
such  drugs  or  blologicals  to  be  of  a  llf  esavlng 
nature. 

"(C)  In  the  interest  of  orderly,  economi- 
cal, and  equitable  administration  of  the 
benefits  provided  imder  section  1832  (a)  (3) , 


the  Formulary  Conunlttee  may,  by  regula- 
tion, provide  that  a  drtig  or  biological  other- 
wise regarded  as  being  a  qualified  drug  shall 
not  be  so  regarded  when  prsBcribed  in  un- 
us\ial  quantities. 

"(3)  In  determining  the  allowable  expense 
for  any  quantity  of  any  qualified  drug,  the 
Formulary  Conunlttee  shall  be  guided  by  the 
acqxUsltlon  cost  to  the  lUtimate  dispenser 
(generally,  conunimlty  pharmacists)  lor  the 
quantities  most  frequently  prescribed  plue  » 
reasonable  professional  fee  for  dispensing  to 
the  patient  the  prescription  or  other  au- 
thorized Ufesavlng  drugs,  or  blologicals  not 
requiring  a  prescription,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining with  respect  to  each  qualified  drug 
a  schedule  of  prices  for  various  quanttUee 
thereof. 

"In  any  case  in  which  a  drug  or  biological 
U  avaUable  by  established  name  as  defined 
in  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
as  amended,  and  one  or  more  trade  names 
any  one  of  which  Is  different  from  such 
established  name,  the  cost  of  such  dnig  or 
biological,  for  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  shaU  be  deemed  to  Ise  the  lowest 
coet  of  such  drug,  however  named,  which 
is  of  a  quaUty  acceptable  to  the  Formulary 
Committee.  Whenever  the  lowest  cost  (to 
the  ultimate  dispensers  thereof)  of  a  par- 
ticular drug  or  biological  differs  In  the 
various  regions  of  the  United  States,  the 
Formulary  Committee  shall  establish,  for 
the  various  regions  of  the  United  States, 
separate  schedules  of  allowable  expense  with 
respect  to  such  drug  or  biological  so  as  to 
reflect  the  lowest  cost  at  which  such  drug  or 
biological  is  generally  available  to  the  ulti- 
mate dispensers  thereof  in  each  such  region. 

"ASVISOST  GROUP  TO  rORMtTI,AET  COJCHrmK 

"Stc.  1847.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  FormiUary  Committee  to  carry  out 
Its  duties  and  functions,  the  Secretary  shaU 
appoint  an  Advisory  Group  to  the  Formulary 
Conunlttee  (hereafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Advisory  Group').    The  Advisory 
Group  shall  consist  of  seven  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.    From  time  to 
time,  the  Secretary  shaU  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Group  to  serve  aa 
Chairman  thereof.    The  members  shaU  be  so 
selected  that  each  represents  one  or  more  ol 
the  follovrtng  national  organizations;  an  or- 
ganization of  physicians,  an  organization  of 
manvifacturers  of  drugs,  an  organization  of 
pharmacists,  an  organization  of  persona  con- 
cerned with  pubUc  health,  an  organization  ol 
hospital  pharmacists,  an  organization  of  col- 
leges of  medldne.  an  organization  of  colleges 
of  pharmacy,  and  an  organization  of  con- 
sumers.   Each  member  shaU  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  except  that  any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  fill   a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and 
except  that  the  terms  of  office  of  six  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  shaU  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  two  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  and  two  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
and  two  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  after 
the  date  of  appointment.    A  member  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  serve  continuously  for  more 
than  two  twms. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Group,  while 
attending  meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or 
otherwise  serving  on  business  ol  the  Ad- 
visory Group.  ShaU  l)e  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  exceeding  $76  per  day.  includ- 
ing travel  time,  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subslatcnce.  as 
authorized  by  section  6703  of  titie  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermlttentiy. 

"(c)  The  Advisory  Group  la  authorlaed  to 
engage  such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
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required  to  carry  out  It.  functions,  and  the 
^cretary  BhaU,  In  addition,  make  available  to 
tbe  AdvlBory  Group  such  secretarial,  cleri^. 
and  otJier  assistance  and  such  pertinent  data 
obtained  and  prepared  by  the  Department  or 
Health.  EducaUon,  and  WeUare  as  the  A<1- 
vlsory  Group  may  require  to  carry  out  its 
functions."  ^    ^     ...     .„,. 

Bec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effecUve  on  January  1.  1969. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  has  a  long,  glowing  record  of 
social  reform.  Whenever  citizens  of 
this  Nation  have  been  victims  of  social 
InjusUce  and  inequaUty.  we  have  been 
quick  to  realize  it  and  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. This  Chamber  has  been  witness 
to  the  noblest  of  these  acts.  Prom  the 
right  to  strike  and  the  right  of  aU 
citizens  to  vote,  to  social  secvirlty  and 
antlmonopoly;  from  Ross  of  Kansas, 
and  La  Pollette  of  Wisconsin,  to  Norrls 
of  Nebraska,  and  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia; the  roU  of  those  who  stood  here  on 
behalf  of  the  people  for  the  righting  of 
social  wrongs  and  the  realization  of  the 
American  dream  continues  on  and  on. 
Let  us  add  another  page  to  the  book 
before  us. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  SMALL  TAX 
DIVISION  WITHIN  THE  TAX 
COURT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  blU  to  establish  a  Small  Tax  Di- 
vision within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
and  that  the  bill  he  on  the  table  for  2 
weeks  for  oosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  every  once  in  a  while 
there  comes  to  our  attention  a  proposal 
so  simple  and  appealing  that  it  meets  at 
once  with  the  nearly  unanimous  approval 
of  fairminded  and  objective  men,  regard- 
less of  party  or  political  philosophy. 

Such  a  proposal  is  that  to  create  a  na- 
tionwide system  of  small  claims  tax  com- 
missioners to  whom  the  average  citizen, 
without  the  heavy  expense  and  legal  in- 
volvement of  a  court  case,  can  appeal  for 
a  fair  and  Impartial  hearing  In  a  tax 
dispute  Involving  small  amounts  of 
money. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  Congress, 
I  proposed  the  establishment  of  such  a 
Small  Tax  Division  within  the  Tax  Court 
(S.  3344).  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  joined  me  as  the  principal  co- 
sponsor  of  that  measure.  Within  a  few 
weeks  after  its  Introduction,  the  bill  had 
been  cosponsored  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate.  It  has  met  with  approbation  by 
professional  commentators  and  affected 
citizens  alike. 

I  shall  have  more  to  aay  In  a  few  weeks 
about  the  overriding  necessity  for  action 
on  this  measure.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  I  were  anxious  to  Introduce  the 
bill  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  so 
that  it  might  be  among  the  first  bills 
to  be  considered  by  the  new  Congress. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, has  8«sured  me  of  his  great  interest 
In  the  problems  of  the  small  taxpayer 
faced  with  arbitrary  action  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  He  has  indicated 
to  me  his  firm  intention  of  giving  this 


matter  high  priority  before  his  com- 
mittee. ^     _,. 

Unquestionably,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, after  hearingB.  wUl  find  ways  to 
improve  the  machinery  we  have  pro- 
posed. We  have  no  great  pride  of  au- 
thorship in  the  language  of  the  bm. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
long-suffering  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  a  just  and  in- 
expensive procedure  for  appeal  from  a 
tax  audit  exists.  We  are  certain  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  procedure  of  itself 
will  tend  to  make  the  agents  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  more  conscious 
of  their  own  responsibilities  for  the  fair 
treatment  of  the  taxpayer,  small  as  well 

as  large.  „  ,        ,   . 

There  should  never  be  a  well-founded 
need  for  any  citiaen  to  fear  the  unjust 
actions  of  his  government.  This  pro- 
posal will  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminat- 
ing such  fears. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  cloae  of  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  an  article  from  the  Reporter  of  May 
5,  1966.  entitled  "The  Tax  Appeal  Or- 
deal," by  William  Prye,  an  editorial  from 
the  Tri-City  Herald  of  May  23,  1966, 
"Little  Guys  Need  Help,"  an  excerpt  from 
a  survey  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  Inc.,  and  excerpts 
from  several  concerned  citizens  who  have 
taken  the  time  and  effort  to  write  to  me 
of  their  reactions  to  this  proposal. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  wiU  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  and  the  articles  and  edi- 
torials will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  18)  to  establish  a  Small 
Tax  Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
mxsoN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

s.  18 


same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  petitions  flle« 
with  the  Tax  Court,  except  that  the  Dlvlaloa 
shall  not  have  jurisdiction  to  determine  i 
deficiency  (not  Including  Interest)  In  excea 
of  $2,500.  ^    .       .,^ 

"  (2)  Refunds.— Any  taxpayer  who  has  filed 
a  claim  for  refund  of  any  tax  Imposed  by  thu 
title  with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  and 
whose  claim  has  been  disallowed  (or  dleal. 
lowed  in  part)  may.  If  the  amoimt  of  such 
Claim  (not  Including  Interest)  doee  not  a- 
ceed  $2,500.  file  a  petition  with  the  Division 
for  the  allowance  of  such  claim  (or  for  tbc 
part  Of  the  claim  disallowed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate) .  Any  such  claim  shall  bt 
filed  with  the  Division  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  commencing  a  suit  for 
recovery  of  such  tax.  The  Division  shall  h»« 
jurlBdlction  to  allow,  m  whole  or  in  part,  the 
amount  of  such  claim,  except  that  the  DW- 
slon  shall  not  have  Jurisdiction  to  aUow  an; 
refund  of  any  tax  (not  Including  Interest) 
In  excess  of  $2,600. 


Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  Of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled,  That  (a) 
subchapter  C  of  chapter  76  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  Tax 
Court)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"PART  rV— 3MALX,  TAX  DIVISION 


"Sec.  7476.  SmaU  Tax  Division. 
"Sec.   7477.  Procedure;    commissioners. 
"Sec.  7487.  Decisions  of  Small  Tax  Division. 
"Sec.  7476.  Small  Tax  Division. 

"(a)  IN  Genibii-. — There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished, wlthm  the  Tax  Court,  a  SmaU  Tax 
Division  (hereafter  In  this  part  referred  to 
as  the  'Division').  The  chief  Judge  of  the 
Tax  Court  shall  ftom  time  to  time  assign  one 
or  more  Judgee  of  the  Tax  Court  to  the  Divi- 
sion and  shall  designate  a  chief  Judge  of  the 
Division. 

"(b)    JtmlSDICTJON. — 

"(1)  Deticiencies. — Any  taxpayer  to  whom 
Is  sent  a  notice  of  deficiency  In  respect  of 
any  tax  Imposed  by  this  title  may.  If  the 
amoimt  of  such  deficiency  (not  Including 
interest)  does  not  exceed  $2,500.  file  a  peti- 
tion with  the  Division  for  a  redetermination 
of  the  deficiency.  Any  such  petition  shall 
be  filed  within  the  time  prescribed  by  this 
title  for  filing  a  petition  for  the  redetermina- 
tion of  a  deficleacy  by  the  Tax  Court.  The 
Division  shall  halve  Jurisdiction  to  determine 
the  correct  amount  of  the  deficiency  to  the 


"Sec.  7477.  Peocedtjbis;    Commissionirs. 

"(a)  Ruias  OF  PEAcncE  and  Pbocedures.- 
The  proceedings  of  the  Division  shaU  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  such  rules  a( 
practice  and  procedure  as  the  Tax  Court  may 
prescribe.  The  provisions  of  part  n  of  thU 
subchapter  shall  apply  with  respect  to  pro- 
ceedlngs  of  the  Division  only  to  the  extent 
provided  In  such  rules.  Nothing  In  sueli 
rules  shall  preclude  a  taxpayer  from  repr^ 
sentlng  hlmseU  In  proceedings  before  thi 
Division. 

"(b)    COMMISSIONEBS. — 

"(1)  APPOINTMENT.— The  Tax  Court  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint,  without  regard  to  tin 
clvU  service  laws  and  regulations,  such  num- 
ber of  commissioners,  not  exceeding  20.  u 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functlom 
of  the  Division.  Each  such  commission* 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pn- 
scribed  by  law  for  commissioners  of  thi 
Court  of  Claims,  and  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
moval by  the  Tax  Court.  No  person  who  bu 
served  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  shaU  be  eligible  lor 
appointment  as  a  commissioner  until  5  yean 
after  he  has  ceased  to  be  such  an  officer  or 
employee. 

"(2)  Dtrms.— Under  the  supervision  of. 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  Division,  the  commis- 
sioners shall  conduct  all  proceedings  before 
the  Division,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duUes  as  the  Tax  Court  may  from  time  to 
time  direct.  The  commissioner  who  conducti 
the  proceedings  on  a  petition  filed  with  the 
Division  shall  render  a  decision  thereon 
which  shall  be  reviewed  by  a  Judge  of  the 
Division  and  which  shaU  be  final  imless  re- 
versed or  modified  by  the  reviewing  Judge. 
"Sec  7478.  Decisions  of  Small  Tax  Divi- 
sion. 
"(a)  Finality  of  Decisions. — There  shill 
be  no  review  of,  or  appeal  from,  any  declsloB 
of  the  Division. 

"(b)  Tbeatment  as  Decisions  Made  n 
THE  Secretary  or  His  Delegate. — A  final  (te- 
clslon  of  the  Division  shall  be  treated  a» » 
final  decision  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
for  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  this  uue 
and  all  other  laws  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding (but  not  limited  to)  the  provlslom 

relating  to —  ».  ♦),. 

"(1)  redetermination  of  deficiencies  by  tne 

Tax  Court, 

"(2)  suits  for  recovery  of  taxes  errone- 
ously or  Illegally  collected,  and 

"(3)  suits  for  recovery  of  taxes  errone- 
ously refunded. 

"(C)    PTJRTHEB  PHOCEEDINCS  by  the  UNIIB 

States. — In  any  case  In  which — 

"(1)  the  Division  has  determined  w 
amount  of  any  deficiency  to  be  leas  than  w 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  n» 
delegate,  and  . 

"(2)  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  cerow 
to  the  Tax  Court  that  the  decision  of  the  »• 
vUlon  involves  a  substantial  question  reiM" 
Ing  to  the  validity  or  meaning  of  a  proviaoB 


./  fhi«  title  or  of  the  regulations  prescribed     about  the  case  said  that  they  had  never     a  day.  not  merely  during  the   conference 
der  "'B'""" "      v  known  an  audit  to  be  so  detaUed  and  pro-     itself  but  throughout  a  period  of  prepara- 

thereunae  .  rt«io<,a+-  mav  aip  h  ni-     longed.    At  the  end  of  each  session.  I  was 

the  secretary  or  his  delegate  f  ay  file  a  pe-     ^  ^^^^^   ^^^  j^r  the 

Utlon  with  the  Tax  Courtfor  a  r^^^  ^  vlslt-a  taik  requiring  long  days  and 

tlon  of  such  deficiency.     The^Tax  court  shall      ^^^^^^  ^^^^  Bometlmes  running  Into  weeks. 

(Everything  mvolved   had   happened   three 
years  before.)     My  professional  life  was  In 


jiave  Jurisdiction  to  redetermine  the  amount 
of  such  deficiency  to  the  same  extent  and 


tlon.  And  the  taxpayWs  own  time  Is  also 
a  factor.  Still  higher  appeals,  beyond  the 
conference  stage,  are  not  considered  eco- 
nomical unless  something  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $10,000  in  taxes  Is  Involved.  The 
IRS  does  not  release  figures  on  how  many 


months.  The  lost  time  was  worth  conserva- 
tively $4,000  to  $5,000 — and  since  I  was  self- 
employed,  I  had  no  way  to  cushion  the  loss. 
Moreover,  legal  and  other  fees  ate  up  much 
of  the  refund. 
The  only  comic  relief  was  that  each  time 


in  the  same  manner  as  If  such  petition  had     \^^^^^^^^     disrupted  for  more  than  seven     cases  went  to  conference:  but  In  1965.  ZX.TZr 

been  filed   by   the   taxpayer,     in  any  pro-  '  "^  .    •  ^^  _  ^_^_.v 

ceedlng  commenced  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  under  this  subsection  and  In  any 
proceeding  commenced  In  any  court  for  re- 
oyitTS  of  any  amount  allowed  as  a  refund 
hv  the  Division,  the  United  States  shall  be 

resenting  the  taxpayer  In  such  proceeding." 

(b)   The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  C 
of  chapter  76  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 
"Part  IV.  small  Tax  Division." 

Sbc   2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  

ghall  take  effect  on  the  180th  day  after  the     whether   by   coincidence   or  not,   the   roof     his  "bUUng  rate"  (the  rate  at  which  clients 


I  came  up  with  a  new  accounting  error  In  the 
government's  favor,  and  hence  a  large  poten- 
tial refund.  This  was  not  what  the  agent 
had  in  mind.  "How  am  I  going  to  Justify  my 
time?"  he  asked.  Finally,  as  a  consequence 
of  another  of  his  probes,  I  discovered  a  $1,500 
reimbursement  that  had  been  reported  both 
as  Income  and  as  a  credit  against  expense. 


disputes  (less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total) 
were  handled  at  the  appellate  level,  the  next 
stage,  and  only  6,448  (roughly  one  quarter 
of  one  per  cent)  were  disposed  of  by  the  tax 
courts.  The  money  In  question,  'however, 
was  In  the  hundreds  of  millions. 

The  man  who  decides  to  do  without  coetly 
help  Is,  In  effect,  throwing  himself  on  tbe 
mercy  of  the  IRS.  Mr.  C  a  partner  In  a 
Connecticut  consvUtlng  firm,  was  on  the  road 
Ave  days  a  week,  year  roimd,  returning 
home  only  for  weekends.  He  naturally  liad 
a  large  travel  and  entertainment  deduction. 
When  the  return  was  selected  for  audit,  he 
could  not  take  time  off  to  attend  personally; 


date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except 
that  the  provisions  of  sections  7476(a), 
7477(a) ,  and  7477(b)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  this  Act) 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  articles  and  editorials  presented 
by  Mr.  Maghttson  are  as  follows: 

[From  the  Reporter,  May  5,  1961] 
The  Tax-Appkal  Osdxal 
(By  William  R.  Prye) 
Pity  the  poor  taxpayer.    He  assembles  his 
reorads,   studies   the    Instructions,    wrestles 
with  the  forms,  pays  his  tax — and  then  sits 
back  to  await   doomsday.     Doomsday,   for 
him,  is  the  day  Form  8R73  arrives  with  this 
message:  "Toiu*  above -described  tax  ret\im 
or  document  for  the  year  indicated  has  been 
anlgned    to    the    above-named    Agent    far 
examination.    Please  communicate  with  the 
Agent.  .  .  ." 

The  poeslbUlty  of  being  audited  Is  the 
third  dimension  of  the  income-tax  night- 
mare. Substantiating  that  office  at  home, 
finding  that  Washington  hotel  bill,  proving 
that  Iimch  was  a  business  entertainment — 
theae  could  be  more  difficult  than  making 
oat  the  return  Itself.  They  could  even  be 
Impossible. 

Some  slxty-slx  million  personal  Inccane- 
tax  returns  were  med  In  fiscal  1965;  3,093,000 
—one  in  twenty,  or  Just  over  five  percent — 
were  "examined,"  as  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  puts  It.  Deficiencies,  or  taxes  due, 
were  found  In  fifty-one  percent  of  the  cases, 
I»oduclng  $1,063,000,000  In  additional  reve- 
nue; refunds  were  paid  by  the  government 
fourteen  percent  of  the  time,  for  a  total  of 
147,052,000.  No  change  was  made  In  thlrty- 
flve  percent  of  the  returns.  The  average  de- 
ficiency was  Just  below  $700;  the  average  re- 
fund Just  above  $100.  Aside  from  gamblers 
and  other  special  cases,  only  1,216  of  those 
who  were  examined  (or  .04  percent)  were 
prosecuted  for  fraud. 

How  many  of  the  more  than  1.6  million 
taxpayers  who  were  made  to  pay  additional 
tax  really  had  short-changed  the  govern- 
ment, accidentally  or  Intentionally?  How 
many  ran  afoul  of  an  IRS  overeager  to  maxi- 
mize collections?  The  IRS  feels  sure  it  was 
practically  always  right  (an  understandable 
rtew) ,  but  many  taxpayers  are  by  no  means 
lure. 

I  know  how  they  feel.  I  have  Just  been 
through  the  mill.  Mine  was  one  of  the  rela- 
tively rare  cases — one  In  seven — ^where  the 
taxpayer  Is  found  to  have  overpaid  his  tax. 
The  return  had  been  prepared  for  me  while 
1  was  abroad  and  continued  several  major 
Brrors  In  the  government's  favor.  I  was  due 
lor  a  refund. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  a  miserable  expert- 
owe.  Day  after  day  after  exhausting  day 
was  taken  up  in  minutely  detailed,  repetl 


promptly  fell  In. 

My  agent  (or  his  supervisor)  reopened  the 
whole  audit  and  disallowed  deductions  that 
previously  had  been  fuUy  substantiated. 
The  law  hiid  not  changed;  the  facts  had  not 
changed;  nothing  had.  except  that  someone 
seemed  to  have  decided  that  letting  a  tax- 


were  charged  for  his  services)  was  $260  a 
day,  and  he  was  fully  booked.  So  he  sent  his 
wife  to  the  tax  auditor,  armed  with  canceled 
checks  and  credit-card  bUls.  The  auditor 
contended  there  was  no  proof  the  travel  was 
not  personal,  and  disallowed  the  whole 
amount.    The  wife  did  not  know  how  to  i»o- 


payer  get  back  that  much  money  wotild  not     ^^g^  persuasively.    So  the  whole  year's  travel 
look  good  at  all  on  the  report  of  such  a  pro-     ^^^  jogt. 


longed  audit. 

I  could  appeal  the  runng,  first  to  a  "con- 
feree"— a  higher  official  of  the  IRS — and 
then.  If  necessary,  to  a  still  higher  one.  I 
could  even  go  to  tax  coiu-t.  But  In  the  proc- 
ess, the  additional  time  lost  and  the  new 
legal  fees  Incurred  could  more  than  wipe 
out  any  tax  recovered.  It  seemed  I  would 
have  to  take  the  licking;  either  way,  I  would 
lose.    After  considerable  additional  dispute, 


This  couple  could  have  hired  professional 
help,  but  did  not.  Many  others  cannot  afford 
to.  Few  men  making  less  than  $15,000  a 
year  care  to  pay  $16  to  $50  an  hour  for  an 
accoimtant.  let  alone  $25  to  $100  an  hoiu- 
for  a  lawyer.  A  return  showing  a  $4,000  In- 
come Is  not  as  likely  to  be  examined  as  one 
showing  $400,000.  but  It  can  happen.  The 
test,  the  IRS  says,  Is  not  the  size  of  the  In- 
come but  whether  there  is  anything  unusvMl 


the  agent  reconsidered  and  an  appeal  became  about    the    return,    anything    that    causes 

unnecessary.    But  In  my  bitterer  moments,  I  raised  eyebrows.     If  the  ax  falls,  the  little 

felt  my  government  had  subjected  me  to  a  m^a  have  no  choice  but  to  fend  for  them- 

form  of  legalized  extortion.  selves. 

THE  HIGH  cost  OF  APPEALS  Experiences  vary.    If  the  agent  Is  consclen- 

A  spot  check  of  accounting  Anns  In  the  tlous  and  hlgh-prtnclpled,  as  is  sometimes 

New  York  area  suggests  that  thousands  of  the  case,  they  get  a  fair  deal.    If  he  is  case- 


taxpayers  every  year  may  have  similar  un- 
pleasant experiences.  Similar,  that  Is.  not 
in  the  denial  of  refunds  that  are  due  but 
In  the  levying  of  additional  taxes  which  they 
consider  unjustified  but  which  they  cannot 
recover  economically  through  the  normal  ap- 
peal process.  By  comparison  with  the  total 
niunber  of  returns  filed,  the  number  of  these 
taxpayers  may  be  small,  but  to  the  pe<^le 
concerned  It  Is  a  serious  matter. 

Mr.  S..  a  partner  In  a  New  York  account- 
ing firm  that  specializes  In  tax  work  (because 
of  his  continuing  dealings  with  the  IRS.  he 
insisted  on  remaining  anonymous),  said  he 
used  to  fight,  on  behalf  of  his  clients,  as  many 
as  fifty  appeals  at  a  time.  But  In  virtually 
every  case,  once  the  appeal  was  over  the  client 
was  so  angry  at  the  size  of  the  accounting 
bin  that,  whatever  the  results  of  the  appeal. 
Mr.  S.  would  lose  the  account.  Bo  he  made  It 
a  firm  r\Ue  never  to  handle  appeals.  He  now 
negotiates  with  the  IRS  agent  as  stoutly  as 
possible  the  first  time  around,  and  then  pro- 
poses to  the  client  that  he  accept  the  out- 
come, favorable  or  otherwise.  If  the  tax- 
payer wants  to  appeal,  some  other  firm  must 
take  the  case.  His  relationship  to  the  client 
Is  then  finished,  either  way. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  is  that  In  cases 
where  Mr.  S.'s  advice  Is  accepted,  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  allowed  virtually  to  dic- 
tate Its  terms  to  the  taxpayer  on  the  issues 
In  dispute.  If  Mr.  8.  Is  right,  many  if  not 
most  appeals  are  too  expensive  to  be  practi- 
cal. Other  accountants  are  not  quite  so 
sweeping;  but  tl  'v  say  that  unless  at  least 
$1,500  to  $2,000  In  tax  is  Involved,  the  tax- 
payer can  scarcely  expect  to  break  even  from 
an  appeal  to  "conference."  even  If  he  wins. 
Unless  he  feels  qualified  to  handle  It  on  his 


hardened,  callous,  or  young  and  eager  to  Im- 
press his  EUi>erlors,  taxpayers  may  come  off 
badly  Indeed.  Discouragement,  dismay,  fear, 
and  Ignorance  all  may  serve  to  keep  them 
from  making  use  of  the  appeals  machinery. 

Something  obviously  ia.amlss.  The  IRS  In- 
sists that  serious  Injustices  are  very  Isolated 
cases.  Agents,  It  Is  said,  operate  under  strict 
Instructions  to  collect  the  tax  due  and  only 
the  tax  due.  Each  year.  Just  before  the  Ides 
of  April,  the  Bureau  engages  In  a  national 
advertising  campaign  to  convince  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  Its  virtue.  Nice,  reasonable 
men  say  soothing  and  high-minded  things 
on  television  and  radio,  encouraging  people 
to  pay  up  and  assuring  them  that  the  IRS 
win  deal  with  them  as  gently  as  possible. 

Somewhere  between  theory  and  practice, 
however,  the  benevolent-father  image  breaks 
down.  No  doubt  the  complexity  of  the  tax 
law  Is  m  part  at  fault;  reasonable  men  can 
and  do  toterpret  the  law  In  differing  ways. 
No  doubt  many  taxpayers  who  believe  they 
have  a  grievance  have  In  fact  been  fairly 
treated.  But  the  absence  of  a  readily  avail- 
able appeals  system  creates  serious  doubts. 

Moreover,  even  If  the  government  were 
right  fifty  times  for  every  time  It  does  an 
Injustice,  the  3,092,000  audits  that  took  place 
In  fiscal  1965  would  have  restated  In  more 
that  sixty  thousand  Injustices.  And  there 
may  have  been  another  half  million  tax- 
payers who  came  out  of  their  experiences 
with  the  mS  believing  themselves  wronged, 
though  In  fact  they  were  not.  Some  of  them 
vmdoubtedly  resolved  to  get  the  loet  money 
back  the  next  time  they  filed  a  return.  The 
government  thus  had  made  dishonest  tax- 
payers out  of  honest  ones.    Another  protec- 
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legitimate  doubts— waa  therefore  not  fully 
operative. 

THE    AGENTS 
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To  far  too  great  an  extent,  taxpayers  are 
forced  to  rely  on  the  objectivity  and  com- 
petence of  one  man.  Deny  it  as  the  IRS 
may  most  agents  find  that  there  Is  a  pre- 
mium on  getting  tough  with  the  taxpayer, 
on  producing  results  for  their  superiors  in 
terms  of  cash  on  the  barrelhead.  In  private, 
they  admit  It  Is  so.  The  old  quota  system, 
under  which  each  agent  had  to  extract  a 
given  amount  In  a  given  time.  Is  now  officially 
banned.  But  agents  acknowledge  that  they 
believe  their  standing  with  their  superiors 
and  their  prospects  for  promotion  depend  in 
part  on  the  money  they  collect  for  the  gov- 
ernment. They  must  account  strictly  for 
their  time,  and  If  It  Is  not  spent  productively, 
they  fear  It  may  be  a  black  mark  on  their 
record.  If  they  are  Inexperienced  or  Inse- 
cure, they  may  be  afraid  to  give  the  tax- 
payer the  benefit  of  a  reasonable  doubt,  lest 
they  be  set  down  as  naive  or  even  corrupt. 

IRS  employees  are  not  highly  paid.  Sal- 
aries start  at  $5,181  for  trainee  technicians 
and  go  up  to  »11,715  for  experienced  field 
agen&.  Supervisors  get  $10,000  to  •13.000. 
Opportunities  being  more  lucrative  In  private 
accounting  practice,  the  government  cannot 
always  get  and  keep  high-quality  personnel. 
Moreover,  the  man  making  *8.000  cannot  al- 
ways readily  beUeve  the  expenses  reported 
by  the  man  making  $60,000,  because  they 
are  too  far  removed  from  his  own  experience. 
How  could  a  man  really  spend  $20  for  lunch 
or  $7,000  for  a  boat  Just  to  entertain  cus- 
tomers?   Such  flgurea  Just  don't  make  sense 

to  him. 

One  accountant  says  that  when  he  runs 
Into  this  kind  of  Incredulity,  he  asks  that  the 
Item  be  put  aside  temporarily,  and  then, 
come  lunchtlme,  takes  the  agent  to  a  nearby 
hotel  dining  room.  He  buys  him  a  martini, 
a  lobster  cocktaU,  and  a  steak.  When  the 
bUl  Is  presented,  the  accountant  InqiUres 
and  "discovers"  what  he  knew  In  advance- 
that  the  hotel  does  not  honor  credit  cards, 
that  the  meal  must  be  paid  for  in  cash.  He 
hands  over  a  $20  bill,  and  the  agent  sees 
there  Is  UtUe  or  no  change.  A  lunch  can 
cost  $10  a  person,  he  has  learned,  and  it  may 
not  always  be  easy  to  obtain  a  written  record 
of  the  expense.  When  the  agent  returns  to 
the  audit,  he  has  had  an  education  in  busi- 
ness expenditures. 

In  addition  to  collecting  revenue  and  de- 
terring cheating,  the  audit  system  is  supposed 
to  have  the  function  of  boosting  the  morale 
of  the  honest  taxpayer.    He  needs  to  be  as- 
sured that  he  wiU  not,  relatively  speaking, 
be  penalixed  for  his  honesty.    One  of  the 
gnawing  resentments  of  April  16  is  the  feel- 
tag  that  Joe  Sharp  has  been  getting  away 
with  murder.    The  majority  of  taxpayers, 
though  they  waU,  are  willing  to  pay  what 
they  owe  (or  most  of  it)  provided  everybody 
else  does,  too.    But  that  Is  the  rub.    Many 
taxpayers  who  have  been  audited  are  not 
persuaded  that  the  law  has  been  appUed 
fairly  to  them.    The  IRS  is  the  only  branch 
of  government  In  which  the  basic  assump- 
tion of  Anglo-American  Jurisprudence— that 
a  man  is  innocent  until  proved  guilty— does 
not  fxilly  apply.    By  law.  a  deduction  is  sub- 
ject to  disallowance  until  it  is  proved  allow- 
able. 

To  some  extent,  this  attitude  Is  under- 
standable. Some  taxpayers  ask  agents  to 
believe  pretty  farfetched  stories.  A  man 
who  had  canceled  checks  showing  $90  in  con- 
tributions to  his  church  claimed  he  had  also 
given  $1,000  in  cash.  A  man  who  kept  re- 
ceipted bUU  for  entertainment  expense  down 
to  $3  and  $3  claimed  he  also  spent  $4,000 
without  getting  receipts.  It  could  be  true, 
but  the  agent  can  be  forgiven  for  betag 
skeptical. 

Sometimes  the  taxpayer's  records  may  be 
accurate,  but  he  Is  unable  to  prove  it;  or 
perhaps  he  does  not  have  complete  records 
snd  has  had  to  estimate.    This  is  no  longer 


permissible  In  aU  cases.  The  old  "Cohan 
rule"  of  reasonablllty — that  an  entertain- 
ment expense  was  allowable  If  It  was  reason- 
able under  the  circumstances — has  been  re- 
placed by  a  requirement  that  every  Item  over 
$25  must  be  substantiated  by  a  receipted 
bill.  These  new  travel  and  expenses  Regula- 
tions, which  went  into  force  on  December 
31,  1962,  have  not  yet  been  tested  In  the 
courts,  but  they  are  being  strictly  applied. 

The  taxpayer  may  approach  the  audit  In 
a  dlfflcvilt  frame  of  mind.  Some  panic,  and 
prepare  for  disaster.  Others  become  bellig- 
erent and  self-righteous,  ready  to  take  on 
the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  as  well  as  the  IRS.  Still  others  try 
desperately  to  pull  political  strings,  an  eftort 
that  Is  usually  highly  counterproductive. 

When  the  examination  occxirs.  It  some- 
times Is  almost  antlcUmatlc.  The  taxpayer 
finds  he  is  not  being  summoned  to  court  for 
commission  of  a  crime;  he  may  arrange  the 
appointment  at  a  convenient  time.  He  need 
not  go  to  the  IRS  with  his  papers  and  other 
records  stuffed  Into  a  suitcase  or  a  trunk.  If 
the  data  Involved  are  voluminous,  the  agent 
Is  willing  to  come  to  him.  The  agent  Is  au- 
thorized to  take  Into  account  evidence  of  a 
taxpayer's  good  faith,  and  need  not  check 
every  minute  detail — though  some  do.  He 
has  Instructions  to  be  courteous  and  fair. 


BOUGH   SAILING 


If  the  agent  Is  Indeed  reasonable  and  the 
taxpayer  well  prepared,  the  audit  can  be  over 
In  a  few  hours — a  day  at  most.  If  the  return 
is  complicated,  the  records  Incomplete,  and/ 
or  the  agent  difficult,  It  can  drag  on  and  on. 
It  Is  then  that  It  becomes  an  afHictlon.  If  In 
addition  to  being  difficult,  the  agent  misap- 
plies the  law,  then  the  taxpayer  really  needs 
a  friend. 

A  man  who  used  a  twenty-three-foot  sail- 
boat for  entertaining  business  contacts  de- 
ducted half  the  expenses  on  his  return.  He 
was  audited,  and  the  agent,  a  man  In  his 
twenties,  expressed  much  concern  about  the 
deduction.  He  Inquired  In  detail  about  per- 
sonal use  of  the  boat,  and  was  shown  records 
In  a  diary  Indicating  that  such  vise  occurred 
less  than  half  of  the  time.  He  asked  for,  and 
obtained,  corroborative  evidence  that  busi- 
ness discussions  had  taken  place  on  board. 
He  studied  a  record  of  who  went  sailing,  and 
saw  proof  that  the  entertainment  had  led  to 
production  of  income.  Nevertheless,  he  dis- 
allowed the  deduction. 

Lots  of  people  have  boate  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  he  said,  and  in  most  cases  they  are 
strictly  for  personal  use.    The  taxpayer's  boat 
must  also  have  been  largely  personal.    It  was 
too  expensive  to  have  been  bought  primarily 
for  business.   Did  the  taxpayer's  wife  go  along 
on  the  trips?    Sh#  did?    Then  it  obviously 
was  personal.    The  taxpayer  argued  that  the 
presence  or  abeenoe  of  a  business  discussion 
was  the  test,  not  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a  spouse.    The  agent  pulled  out  a  copy  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  regulations  (a  large 
volume)  and  quoted  from  regulation  1.274-2 
(e)  (4)  (b) :  "Any  use  of  [an  entertainment  1 
facility  (of  a  type  described  In  this  subdivi- 
sion) during  one  calendar  day  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  constitute  a  "day  of  business  use' 
if  the  primary  use  of  the  facility  on  such  day 
was  ordinary  and  necessary  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  162  or  212  and  the  regulations 
thereunder.    For  the  purposes  of  this  subdi- 
vision, a  facility  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
primarily  used  for  such  purposes  on  any  one 
calendar  day  if  the  faclUty  was  used  for  the 
conduct  of  a  substantial  and  bona  fide  busi- 
ness discussion   (as  described  In  paragraph 
(d)  (3)  (1)   of  this  section)    notwithstanding 
that  the  facility  may  also  have  been  used  on 
the  same  day  for  personal  or  family  use  by 
the  taxpayer  or  any  member  of  the  taxpayer's 
family  not  involving  entertainment  of  others 
by,  or  under  the  authority  of,  the  taxpayer. 

■The  agent  repeatedly  quoted  the  phrase 
".  .  .  not  tavolving  the  entertainment  of 
others."  Relating  it  to  the  earUer  part  of 
the  paragraph,  rather  than  the  portion  in 


which  it  occurred,  he  said  It  meant  that  U 
"others"  were  present  at  the  time  the  bust- 
nees  entertainment  took  place,  the  faculty 
at  that  time  was  not  being  used  for  buslnea 
purposes.  The  fact  that  this  interpretation 
was  directly  at  variance  with  other  regula- 
tlons  did  not  disturb  him.  No  amount  of 
argument  could  shake  him  from  his  extraor- 
dinary distortion  of  logic,  of  the  law,  and 
of  the  English  language.  It  developed  that  the 
agent's  personal  philosophy  was  that  all  en- 
tertainment was  a  form  of  bribery;  that  busi- 
ness should  be  obtained  strlcUy  on  its  merlt», 
so  that  the  IRS  really  ought  to  disallow  oil 
entertainment  expense. 

It  seemed  that  the  taxpayer  had  no  option 
but  to  bow  or  go  to  the  prohibitive  expense 
of  an  appeal.  Then,  when  he  was  Just  about 
at  the  end  of  his  tether,  the  agent  suddenly 
reconsidered  and  allowed  the  expense. 

THE  OMEtTDSMAN  IDEA 

The  appeal  procedure,  spokesmen  for  tbe 
commissioner  say,  it  Is  really  not  very  difficult 
or  expensive.  They  claim  that  the  district 
conference,  the  first  step.  Is  Just  an  informal 
discussion,  with  a  friendly,  experienced  offl- 
clal — the  father  Image  again — who  does  not 
represent  either  the  government  or  the  tax- 
payer but  Is  seeking  pure  and  objective  Jus- 
tice. The  taxpayer  doesn't  need  professions! 
advice,  they  contend;  he  Is  in  good  hands. 
All  this,  however.  Is  somehow  at  variancs 
with  the  experience  of  most  taxpayers  who 
go  "to  conference."  They  regard  It  as  a  high- 
ly  formal,  even  quasl-Judlclal  proceeding,  re- 
quiring extensive  preparation.  Including  legal 
briefs  and  affidavits;  and  they  have  Uttle 
IncUnatlon  to  accept  at  face  value  the  con- 
feree's detachment  and  objectivity.  He  li, 
after  all,  an  employee  of  the  IRS. 

Recentiy  there  have  been  some  proposals 
for  the  creation  of  tax  review  boards,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  experienced,  well-paid 
specialists,  to  protect  taxpayers  from  ques- 
tionable rulings  by  the  IRS.    There  Is  a  kind 
of  precedent  In  the  Ombudsman  system  In 
force  In  Scandinavian  countries  and  in  New 
Zealand.    The    Ombudsman,    a    widely   re- 
spected individual  of  national  stature,  U  ap- 
potated  by  Parliament  to  guard  against  In- 
fringement of  established  rights.    Any  In- 
dividual or  group  may  petition  him  for  relief, 
and  he  has  extensive  power  to  provide  It 
He  may  be  removed  by  ParUament  but  li 
otherwUe      wholly      independent.    In     the 
United  States,  Representative  Henry  Reuse 
(D.,  Wisconsin)  and  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
(D.,  Rhode  Island)  have  proposed  a  not  dls- 
slmUar  plan  for  an  "administrative  counsel,- 
an  employee  of  Congress  who  would  inveetJ- 
gate  and  seek  to  correct  citizens'  grievances, 
whether  against  the  IRS  or  any  other  branch 
of  government,  when  asked  to  do  so  by  a 
Senator  or  a  Representative.    The  blU  wii 
referred  to  the  Rules  Committee  in  Febru- 
ary, 1965,  and  Uttle  has  been  heard  from  U 
since. 

More  recently.  Senators  Warren  Magnuson 
(D.,  Washington)  and  Edward  Long  (D- 
Mlssourl)  have  mapped  out  a  plan  for  a  n»- 
tlonwlde  system  of  smaU-cUlms  tax  com- 
missioners, under  the  aegis  of  the  tax  courto, 
to  whom  citizens  could  bring  disputes  wltt 
the  IRS  without  the  expense  and  formaUty 
of  ootirt  procedure.  Two  commlsslonen 
would  be  appointed  for  each  of  the  eleven  re- 
gions into  which  the  IRS  has  divided  the 
United  States.  People  who  could  not  afford 
to  hire  legal  help  would  be  entitled  to  go  to 
the  commissioner,  Just  as  they  now  can  go 
to  small-claims  court  with  other  kinds  or 
legal  disputes  involving  amoimts  up  to  » 
few  hundred  dollars. 

Commissioners  or  boards  of  this  type  »• 
urgently  needed.  They  should  exist  pn- 
marily  to  protect  taxpayers'  rights.  The  IBS 
could  be  forbidden  to  appeal  their  decWoni 
If  the  taxpayer,  for  his  part,  also  agreed  in 
advance  to  accept  the  decision  as  talndln*. 
What  wotad  result  would  be  analogous  to 
bindtag  arbitration. 
No  doubt  there  would  be  snags  to  be  irow 


out  in  practice.  Safeguards  might  be  needed 
»«Llnst  frivolous  use  of  the  boards.  A  tax- 
river  who  appealed  to  them  against  the  decl- 
rioM  of  an  agent  and  had  his  obUgations  to 
^e  government  affirmed,  or  even  Increased, 
mlBht  have  to  assume  the  costs  of  the  ac- 
Son— the  costs,  however,  being  scaled  in 
nroportton  to  his  tacome,  so  that  the  poor 
Sould  afford  the  risk  as  easUy  as  the  rich. 
If  the  taxpayer's  obligations  were  reduced 
by  the  board,  the  government  ought  to  be 
Jaessed  for  costs,  a  procedure  calc\ilated  to 
inhibit  arbitrary  and  ill-founded  IRS  nUtags 
in  the  first  instance.  With  such  revenue 
the  boards  could  t)e  largely  self-supporting, 
and  they  would  greatiy  ease  the  case  load 
under  which  many  tax  courts  are  staggering. 
(At  the  end  of  fiscal  1966.  10.766  cases  were 
pending,  about  a  two-year  backlog.) 

The  possibility  of  a  simple  and  Inexpen- 
sive appeal  from  a  tax  audit  would  do  much 
to  restore  public  confidence.  Taxpayers  who 
lost  would  be  more  lUely  to  swallow  the 
Judgment  with  good  grace,  less  haunted  by 
the  suspicion  of  injustice,  less  determined  to 
get  their  money  back.  The  effect  on  the  at- 
titudes and  behavior  of  agents  might  also  be 
healthy.  They  would  be  under  pressure  to 
be  right,  as  opposed  to  pressure  to  be  tough. 
If  they  were  proved  wrong,  the  government 
would  have  to  pay  costs.  To  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  at  present,  prestige  and  advance- 
ment within  the  IRS  wotUd  loglcaUy  derive 
from  being  Infrequently  overruled.  The  bal- 
ance of  bargaining  power  between  taxpayer 
and  agent  during  the  initial  audit  woiUd  be 
restored. 

What  are  Involved  are  some  of  the  text- 
book precepts  of  American  democracy— that 
the  government  Is  a  government  of  laws,  not 
of  men;  that  no  citizen  Is  ever  at  the  mercy 
of  an  official;  that  if  an  official  exceeds  his 
authority,  there  must  be  effective  remedies 
avaUable.  This  Is  the  way  the  tax  system  Is 
supposed  to  operate  today,  but  a  sizable  num- 
ber of  American  taxpayers  doubt  it. 

[Prom  the  Tri-Clty  Herald,  May  23, 1066] 

LrrriiE  Guts  Need  Help 
Einstein  would  have  welcomed  the  proposal 
made   the   other   day   by    Sen.   Warren   Q. 
Ifagnuson,  D-Wash. 

Even  Einstein  couldn't  figure  out  his  taxes 
without  the  help  of  a  tax  consultant.  "This 
Is  too  difficult  for  a  mathematician,"  he  Is 
quoted  as  saying.  "It  takes  a  philosopher." 
Sen.  Magnuson  wants  established  a  Small 
Tax  DlvUlon  in  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  where 
taxpayers  would  have  a  chance — without 
lawyers  and  accountants — to  air  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  small  taxpayer  has  a  huge  disadvan- 
tage compared  with  the  man  financially  able 
to  employ  accountants  and  attorneys.  Sen. 
Magnuson  said  that  85  per  cent  of  the  cases 
broxight  before  the  Tax  Court  are  settled  by 
the  IRS  attorneys  rather  than  adjudicated  in 
court.  "So  successful  are  the  lawyers  and 
accountants  that  only  43  per  cent  of  the 
total  personal  Income  in  the  United  States  is 
subjected  to  the  federal  Income  tax,"  he 
said. 

And  that's  understandable  when  you  think 
that  the  first  nine  pages  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  define  Income.  And  the  re- 
maining 921  cover  exceptions  and  prefer- 
ences. 

Once  a  taxpayer  decides  to  go  before  the 
Small  Tax  Division  commissioner,  neither  he 
nor  the  IRS  can  appeal  the  decision,  though 
the  government  may  petition  the  Tax  Court 
for  review  of  a  question  of  law.  But  In  that 
case  the  government  must  underwrite  the 
taxpayers  court  costs  and  legal  fees. 

No  person  who  has  worked  for  the  IRS 
within  the  preceding  five  years  may  become 
a  commissioner. 

Sen.  Magnuson  doesn't  list  the  cost  of 
employing  the  20  commissioners  he  envisions. 
But  that  cost  would  probably  only  be  a  frac- 
tion of  the  eventual  cost  were  the  program 


initiated,  for  the  senator  does  describe  20 
as  "a  modest  start." 

The  dreamer  ta  us  wonders  at  the  sense  of 
establishing  another  governmental  agency  to 
put  fair  play  into  a  law  already  in  effect,  ta- 
stead  of  taking  the  foul  play  out  of  the  law. 

Is  It  beyond  the  capablUty  of  the  great 
minds  we  have  ta  this  country  to  rewrite  the 
tax  laws  without  a  921-page  web  of  excep- 
tions and  preferences?  Can't  the  law  be 
made  so  the  man-ta-the-street  doesn't  have 
to  choose  between  paying  an  attorney  to  get 
fair  play  or  overpaytag  the  government  to  get 
peace. 

But  that's  dreaming. 

Realistically,  the  likelihood  of  getting  suf- 
ficient revision  to  make  them  comprehend- 
able  seems  remote. 

At  least  Sen.  Magnuson's  plan  is  a  step 
ta  the  right  direction — and  that  direction  Is 
the  protection  of  the  Man  against  the  Mon- 
ster he's  "feeding." 


[From  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Bustaess,  Inc.,  Oct.  15,  1966] 
The  Brxet  Facts 
Senator  Warren   Magnuson,   Washington, 
has  before  the  Congress  a  bill  known  as  S. 
3344,  which  would  set  up  a  Small  Tax  Divi- 
sion of  the  Tax  Court  to  handle  assessments 
and  refunds  up  to  a  ipaxlmum  of  $2,500. 
Presented  to  a  nationwide  vote  by  the  Fed- 
eration, 61  per  cent  of  the  independent  busi- 
ness proprietors  are  In  favor  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  with  32  per  cent  opposed  and  7 
per  cent  undecided. 

As  a  means  of  helping  the  smaller  taxpayer 
avoid  bureaucratic  bullying,  the  nation's  In- 
dependent business  proprietors  support  the 
proposed  legislation  to  set  up  a  small  tax 
division  of  the  tax  court  to  handle  assess- 
ments and  refund  claims  In  amounts  up  to 
$2,500. 

This  legislative  proposal.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson,  Washington,  and 
supported  by  62  other  senators,  submitted  to 
a  nationwide  vote  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Biislness  finds  61  per  cent  of 
the  Independent  business  proprietors  In 
favor,  with  32  per  cent  opposed,  and  7  per 
cent  undecided. 

In  New  York  the  vote  In  favor  was  65  per 
cent,  with  28  per  cent  opposed,  and  7  per 
cent  undecided. 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  has  been 
held  without  action  In  the  Congress  for  some 
time,  would  set  up  20  "fair  and  sympathetic" 
special  commissioners  In  the  U.S.  Tax  Court 
to  aid  the  smaller  taxpayers  who  cannot  af- 
ford the  expense  Involved  In  a  full-scale 
litigation  In  the  present  tax  court. 

Congressional  backers  of  the  measure  claim 
there  are  some  55  million  taxpayers  with  In- 
comes under  $10,000,  many  of  whom  pay 
unjust  tax  claims  rather  than  try  to  fight 
the  overpowering  might  and  resources  of  the 
tax  collecting  bureaucracy. 

From  Mr.  Vernon  Hoven,  lawyer,  Missoula, 
Montana — ^"I  believe  I  reflect  the  attitude 
of  nearly  all  of  the  practicing  lawyers  In 
Montana,  and  I  could  even  go  further  and 
state  the  United  States,  when  we  state  that 
the  BUI  (S.  33440)  is  an  absolute  necessity 
to  protect  and  to  give  the  small  taxpayer  an 
opportunity  to  review  any  extra  assessments 
as  may  be  imposed  by  the  Internal  Revenue. 
"As  the  situation  sets  at  the  present  time 
any  extra  levies  up  to  probably  the  sum  of 
$2,000.00,  the  only  advice  that  may  be  ren- 
dered by  any  attorney  to  those  parties  Is  to 
pay  the  Internal  Revenue  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  the  Internal  Revenue's  position; 
this  becaiise  of  the  costs  that  will  be  neces- 
sarily Imposed  upon  the  taxpayer  to  resist 
such  actions.  At  the  present  time  there  Is 
no  means  of  such  a  taxpayer  of  obtaining 
compensation  or  damages  for  such  action. 
If  he  be  right,  so  It  leaves  no  recourse  open 
to  him  except  to  pay  upon  demand." 

Mr.  Harry  Graham  Baiter,  lawyer,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. — "It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  you  are  sponsoring  a  bill  to  create  a 


"poor  man's"  tax  court.  I  heartily  endorse 
this  move.  After  having  practiced  tax  law 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  will 
verify  from  experience  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  this  type  of  tribunal." 

Elmer  Fritzke,  Tax  Constiltant.  Springfield, 
Oregon — "I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  your 
proposed  Introduction  into  the  United  States 
Senate  a  bill  which  would  be  similar  to  that 
of  the  Oregon  Tax  Court  which  gives  relief 
to  taxpayers  in  such  hearings  and  tax 
matters." 

Mr.  Joseph  K.  Coxe — ^lawyer — ^Philadelphia, 
Penna. — "I  would  Uke  to  see  this  bill  passed, 
since  I  believe  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion toward  relieving  the  taxpayer  of  the 
annoyances  which  occur  all  too  often. 

"I  have  been  preparing  tax  returns  for  a 
niunber  of  people  and  I  am  admitted  to  prac- 
tice before  the  Tax  Court  and  have  seen 
these  Inequities  too  many  times. 

"In  many  of  the  cases,  the  tax  collector 
has  gone  after  the  smsOl  taxpayer  for 
amounts  under  $100.00.  and.  rather  than 
have  any  trouble  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  'little  guy'  pays." 

Mrs.  Carroll  P.  McGowen — Manufacturers' 
Representative — Chicago,  HI.— quote  from 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  letter  of  March  21. 
1966,  the  third  to  last  paragraph  on  page  2: 
"We  still  respect  your  right  to  appeal  the 
adjustment  to  your  1964  return.  This  can 
be  done  by  you  as  an  individual  without 
hiring  an  attorney.  However,  any  appeal  you 
consider  should  cite  precedent  court  deci- 
sions which  would  support  any  position  you 
take  which  Is  contrary  to  that  held  by  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service." 

"Isn't  It  ridiculous  to  expect  'the  Uttie 
feUow'  to  cite  precedent  court  decisions?  I 
do  hope  the  reclttU  of  our  experiences  wUl 
assist  you  ta  getting  your  bUl  through." 

Mr.  Clyde  R.  Maxwell,  lawyer,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. — "However,  the  purpose  of  this  letter 
was  not  to  relate  my  personal  history  to  you, 
but  rather  to  congratulate  you  on  the  Bill 
which  you  have  Initiated  to  bring  tax  liti- 
gation within  the  reach  of  the  little  man.  As 
a  tax  lawyer,  I  have  so  many  times  advised  a 
cUent  to  pay  an  Improper  deficiency  because 
litigation  expenses  would  be  more  than  he 
could  expect  to  gain  should  he  undertake  a 
petition  to  the  Tax  Court  or  pay  the  tax  and 
sue  for  refund.  I  also  beUeve  that  many 
small  adjustments  are  make-work  adjust- 
ments to  give  the  examining  officer  'credit* 
on  his  record  for  a  'change  year.' " 

Mr.  Norman  L.  Hardlnger.  Tlnley  Park, 
m. "The  IRS  has  too  long  pursued  the  un- 
American  principle  that  the  accused  Is  gtillty 
until  he  proves  himself  Innocent.  This,  In 
my  opinion,  negates  an  Amwlcan  concept, 
and  I  hardly  beUeve  It  was  the  tatent  of 
Congress  that  they  be  given  this  power,  nor 
does  It  have  the  approval  of  Congress." 
Mr.  Carl  L.  Shipley,  attorney.  Washington, 

D  c. "'Most  Jurisdictions  have  something  in 

the  nat\u-e  of  a  Small  Claims  Court  In  the 
field  of  clvU  Utigation  and  a  somewhat  paral- 
lel system  of  procedures  has  developed  to  deal 
with  public  torts  or  minor  police  offenses, 
such  as  traffic  tickets,  etc. 

"There  Is  every  reason  In  the  world  why 
there  should  be  a  SmaU  Tax  Division  within 
the  Tax  Court  where  contributions  Involv- 
ing small  claims  can  be  adjudicated  quickly 
and  Inexpensively." 

Mr.  Gerald  Walsh.  CPA.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.— 
"Because  It  presenUy  takes  several  years  for 
a  case  to  be  heard  by  the  present  Tax  Court, 
many  smaU  taxpayers  decide  to  pay  a  tax 
deficiency  rather  than  Utlgate.  However,  the 
creation  of  a  District  Tax  Court  would  en- 
courage both  taxpayer  and  tax  counsel  to 
Utlgate  these  cases  which  are  now  com- 
promised because  of  the  time  or  money  fac- 
tors." 

J.  A.  Baldwin.  President  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Kearney,  Nebraska. — "We  employ 
around  320  people  and  about  80%  are  wom- 
en. It  seems  the  tax  people  are  always  after 
some  of  these  and  It  Is  usuaUy  a  widow. 
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They  gsrnlBb  their  pay  and  many  times  I 
have  talked  to  the  tax  people  and  tried  to 
make  a  deal  with  the  employee  so  they  could 
pay  Bo  much  a  month.  ThlB  way,  I  thought, 
in  time  the  tax  would  be  paid  and  It  wouldn't 
be  too  palnlTU,  but  they  would  have  no  part 
of  thla.  They  want  to  take  the  whole  pay 
check.  ^  ^ 

•  •  •  "All  ot  theee  people  are  what  you 
would  call  In  the  low  Income  bracket.  They 
have  no  money  to  hire  an  attorney  and  most 
of  them  have  large  famlUee.  Sometimes  It 
la  very  painful.  I  believe  In  people  paying 
their  JUBt  taxes,  and  It  Is  the  law  and  must 
be  paid,  but  sometimes  I  don't  think  they  get 
a  fair  deal."  ^,      .„ 

Donald  B.  PodeU,  cpA,  Chicago,  ni.—  I 
have  one  other  area  that  I  feel  Is  of  Interest 
and  that  Is  the  additional  assessments 
against  taxpayers.  Many  times  an  Agent 
will  come  In  and  audit  a  taxpayer  and  In  so 
doing,  will  assess  the  taxpayer  by  disallow- 
ance of  deductions,  and  additional  Income 
taxes.  It  could  be  for  one,  two  and  three 
years,  sometimes  at  a  time  which  can  nm 
Into  considerable  amounts  of  money.  Many 
taxpayers  do  not  have  this  cash  avaUable 
or  do  not  have  the  borrowing  power  to  pay 
It  off  In  one  lump  sum.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Department  will  automatically  put  a 
lien  against  the  taxpayer  requiring  him  to 
come  up  with  this  money  regardless  of  his 
financial  situation. 

"Many  times  arrangements  could  be  made 
to  pay  It  off  m.ontbly  but  the  amount  of  In- 
terest and  sometimes  the  penalties  exceed 
so  much  the  principal  that  a  taxpayer  can 
never  get  from  out  of  under  the  liability." 

Mrs.  Eva  V.  Bohllnger,  Powler,  Ind. — "After 
two  long  conferences  with  the  Appellate  Divi- 
sion. I  was  Informed  that  the  conferee  was 
not  accustomed  to  dealing  with  the  taxpay- 
er, and  I  employed  an  attorney  to  represent 
me.  •  •  • 

Honorable  Wilbur  G.  Hallauer,  Washington 
state  Senate,  Orovllle,  Wash.:  "Reporter 
Magaslne  for  the  past  week  carried  an  article 
on  the  difficulties  of  taxpayers  on  contested 
Income  tax  matters  before  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  Very  honorable  mention  was 
given  to  the  bill  Introduced  by  yourself  and 
Senator  Long  for  a  non-departmental  hear- 
ing procedure  to  be  inserted  between  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Tax  Cotirts. 
The  provision  for  costs  to  be  assessed  to  the 
government  when  the  government  Is  wrong 
is  the  best  prybar  I've  heard  suggested  In 
order  to  return  a  bit  of  sanity  to  the  IRS 
procedures.  At  the  present  time  no  Jiistlce 
Is  available  to  the  taxpayer.  He  la  still 
confronted  with  a  very  substantial  penalty 
when  he  is  right.  It  amounts  at  times  to 
extortion,  as  one  simply  cannot  afford  the 
ooets  In  time  and  money  to  contest  the 
frequent  wrong  decisions  of  IRS." 

Karl  Decamp.  Chelan,  Wash.:  "At  present 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  acts  as  Judge, 
Jury  and  Prosecutor  on  audits  unless  the 
taxpayer  affords  himself  of  the  facilities  of 
the  Tax  Court.  This  affords  a  proper  relief 
to  the  taxpayer,  but.  Is  too  expensive  for 
small  cases." 
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Mr.  J.  Addison  Smith,  OPA,  Seattle, 
Washington:  "Later,  as  a  reviewer  (IRS)  I, 
of  course,  saw  the  reports  of  closings  made 
by  the  Technical  Staff  of  protested  cases.  A 
high  percentage  of  these  were  closed  on  the 
basis  of  Xitlgatlon  FosslblUtiee/Probablll- 
tlea.'  From  personal  knowledge  of  my  own 
case  where  I  was  Examining  Agent,  but  es- 
pecially later  when  I  was  appearing  on  behalf 
of  taxpayers — and  by  testimony  of  my  six 
employing  partners — this  phrase  too  often 
meant  merely  that  agreement  had  been  ob- 
tained at  an  amount  just  low  enough  so  that 
It  was  cheaper  In  time  and  money  for  the 
taxpayer  to  pay  it  than  to  carry  on  to  trial 
by  the  Tax  Court,  with  little  or  no  regard  to 
the  law  In  the  case. 

"E.  O.  Refusal  to  even  discuss  a  loss 
which  the  taxpayer  claimed  to  have  sustained 
on  an  exchange.    A  simple  "Mo  Loss"  posi- 


tion, with  iUO  reasons  given.  It  hinged  on 
the  surely 'debateable  point  of  the  current 
"fair  Market  Value"  of  the  Corporate  Stock 
that  had  been  received— a  stock  as  to  which 
the  possibilities  were  remote  that  ANY  divi- 
dends coxUd  be  paid  for  20  years  at  least. 
Taxpayer  had  claimed  a  mere  10%  dlscoimt 
from  face.  Certainly  no  one  would  have 
paid  par  for  that  Stock.  In  his,  and  our, 
opinion  he  had  "Been  taken  for  a  ride"  by 
a  slick  stock  salesman." 

Mr.     Walter     R.     Rodgers,     in.     Lawyer, 
Spokane,  Wash. — "I  was  very  Interested  In 
the  tax  proposal  by  the  Senior  Senator  from 
the  great  State  of  Washington.    This  makes 
a  great  deal  of  sense  to  me  because  several 
years  ago  I  represented  a  young  man  who 
was   being   harassed   by   the   Federal    Oov- 
emment    for    a    $400.00    tax    deficiency.    I 
spent  a  considerable  amoimt  of  time  in  re- 
searching the  question  involved  and  found 
that  a  similar  question  had  been  ruled  on 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  9th 
Circuit,    favorably    to    the    taxpayer.    Even 
though  Washington  is  In  the  9th  Circuit,  the 
IRS  people  In  Seattle  refvised  to  abide  by 
the  9th  Circuit  opinion  and  it  became  obvi- 
ous that  in  order  to  prove  that  we  were  right 
we  would  have  to  go  to  court.    I  explained 
to  my  client  that  this  would  probably  cost 
him  more  than  $400.00  which  he  owed  in 
taxes.    By  this  time,  he  had  been  demoral- 
ized by  the  tactlca  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  had  UtUe  stomach  for  any  fight, 
especially  if  it  was  going  to  cost  him  money. 
He  yielded  by  paying  a  tax  even  though  both 
he  and  I  were  convinced  that  the  Qovem- 
ment  was  wrong  and  he  was  being  black- 
lacked  because  although  the  tax  was  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  hurt  It  still  was  not  big  enough 
to  make  it  profitable  to  fight.    With  this  ex- 
perience m  mind.  X  am  confident  that  some 
such  reUef  as  Senator  Magnuson  has  pro- 
posed is  essential." 

Mr,  Harvey  W.  Dodd,  CPA.  Tacoma. 
Wash. — "I  know  Whereof  I  speak  when  I  say 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  taxi)ayer8 
have  paid  millions  of  dollars  of  tax  they  did 
not  owe  because  they  either  did  not  have 
adequate  knowledge  of  their  rights  or  could 
not  afford  to  hire  someone  to  represent 
them.  Consider  the  fact  that  my  fee  in 
connection  with  such  tax  protests  was  nomi- 
nal and  yet  it  was  often  cheaper  to  pay  the 
tax  deficiency  of  $40  to  $100  than  to  hire 
someone  to  prepare  the  necessary  protest,  re- 
seaich  the  subject  matter,  and  then  appear 
from  one  to  four  times,  depending  on  the 
case,  before  settlement  was  obtained.  We 
find  the  office  coat  of  overhead,  etc.,  for  the 
mere  preparation  of  a  protest  to  be  $40  or 
more  and  for  thU  reason  I  have  on  a  great 
many  occasions  handled  obvloxisly  unfair 
assessments  of  tax  without  fee. 

"What  many  tax  officials  overlook  is  the 
n\ilsance  value  Of  tax  cases.  Believe  me 
the  Internal  Rev«BiMe  Service  does  not.  Ob- 
viously not  only  the  expense  but  the  fear  of 
the  unknown  impels  many  good  citizens  to 
pay  Jfrhen  a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  steps 
womd  validate  their  position  as  taken  on 
their  tax  return. 

"In  my  work  I  have  found  the  Tax  Court 
eminently  fair  and  sympathetic  to  the  small 
taxpayer  on  those  rare  occasions  when  his 
case  reached  the  court.  I  am  certain  the 
small  tax  court  you  propose  would  operate  to 
the  advantage  of  this  small  taxpayer  and 
Justice  in  our  tax  system." 

TAX    OMBTTDSMAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  again  my  pleasure  to  cosponsor  the 
so-called  tax  ombudsman  bill  with  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington.  Last  year,  when 
we  first  introduced  this  bill,  we  were 
pleasantly  surprised  to  receive  the  co- 
sponsorshlp  of  a  total  of  51  other  Sen- 
ators.   We  hope  they  wUl  join  us  again 


this  year,  and  that  early  hearings  will 
be  held  on  this  bill. 

This  bill  which  we  introduce  today  will 
establish  a  Small  Tax  Division  within  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
Tax  Court  will  be  authorized  to  appoint 
regional  Small  Tax  Commissioners  who 
will  be  able  to  settle  a  multitude  of  prob- 
lems which  today  face  the  average  tax- 
payer. According  to  the  bill,  taxpayen 
who  have  been  assessed  a  deficiency  les 
than  $2,500,  or  who  claim  a  refund  of 
less  than  $2,500  may  go  to  the  Small  Tax 
Commissioner  for  relief. 

Mr.  President,  for  more  than  a  year 
now  I  have  been  interested  in  the  concept 
of  ombudsman.  Last  year,  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  aod 
Procedure  heard  the  distinguished  Swed- 
ish ombudsman,  Alfred  Bexelius,  explain 
the  nature  and  function  of  his  office.  Vit 
learn  that  he  is,  in  effect,  the  man  who 
fights  city  hall. 

But  who  can  fight  our  tax  collector? 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  taxes  need  not 
be  paid.  It  is  the  clear  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  pay  his  taxes — but  only  tho«e 
taxes  which  are  properly  due  and  owing. 
As  I  informed  my  colleagues  last  year,  t 
little  more  than  3  million  income  tax 
returns— just  over  5  percent  of  the 
total  filed  in  fiscal  1965 — were  subjected 
to  audit  or  "examination"  by  IRS 
agents.  Deficiencies  were  found  in  51 
percent  of  these  cases;  refunds  were  paid 
by  the  Ctovermnent  in  14  percent.  No 
change  was  made  in  35  percent  of  the 
cases.  What  is  significant,  however,  vat 
that  the  average  deficiency  was  Just  b^ 
low  $700,  and  the  average  refund  juit 
above  $100.  The  average  taxpayer  can- 
not afford  to  hire  a  lawyer  or  an  account- 
ant when  he  is  dealing  with  such  dollar 
amounts  because  it  would  cost  him  more 
than  he   could   save  by  winning  the 

"case." 

Accordingly,  In  many  of  these  small 
tax  cases,  the  taxpayer  ends  up  paying 
the  deficiency  or  forgetting  about  the 
refimd.  One  author,  writing  in  the  May 
5,  1966,  issue  of  the  Reporter,  suggested 
that  taxpayers  are  thus  subjected  to  a 
form  of  "legalized  extortion." 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  ombuds- 
man has  been  imported  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  very  near  future,  I  in- 
tend to  Introduce  a  bill  to  create  an  ad- 
ministrative ombudsman  for  the  United 
States  with  jurisdiction  over  such 
agencies  as  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Shortly,  Senators  Hart  and  Kennih 
of  New  York  will  again  Join  in  cospon- 
soring  my  District  of  Columbia  ombuds- 
man bill. 

Today,  it  is  my  privilege  to  Join  Sen- 
ator Magnxjson  in  cosponsoring  the  tax 
ombudsman  measure.  It  is  our  hope  that 
all  these  measures  will  be  enacted  early 
so  as  to  enhance  two  of  President  John- 
son's objectives,  stated  so  eloquently  last 
night  in  the  state  of  the  Union  message- 
programs  and  partnership. 


RESTORATION     OP    BALANCE    BE- 
TWEEN    LABOR     AND     MANAGE- 
MENT 
Mr.  FANNIN.    Mr.  President,  I  send  to 

the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  thret 


y,nu  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
ys Act  and  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947. 

These  moderate  blUs  constitute  neces- 
eary  first  steps  toward  achieving  the 
restoration  of  balance  between  labor  and 
management  and  insuring  greater  pro- 
Scti^  for  individual  workers.  The 
Zeds  involved  are  strikes  affecting  the 
national  interest;  secret  ballot  elections 
in  union  representation  cases;  and  the 
matter  of  fines  against  employees  who 
exercise  their  individual  rights  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  first  bill  would  amend  the  na- 
tional emergency  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  provide  for  dissolution  of 
injunctions  only  upon  the  settlement  of 
disputes.  Under  existing  law,  Injunc- 
Uons  are  limited  to  80  days.  The  na- 
tional interest  must  be  protected  as  long 
as  is  necessary.  I  may  point  out  that 
unions  will,  of  course,  retain  the  right  to 
strike  a  particular  plant  or  even  a  seg- 
ment of  an  industry.  The  Injunction,  as 
under  existing  law,  can  be  enforced  only 
where  the  strikes  are  so  broad  as  to 
Jeopardize  the  national  health  and 
welfare. 

A  second  bill  would  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  re- 
quire a  board-conducted  election  In  all 
representation  cases.  Thus  this  bill 
would  prevent  voluntary  recognition  of 
a  union  by  an  employer,  a  practice  which 
bas  led  to  mar«r  abuses.  I  have  always 
beUeved  that  It  Is  the  right  of  the  worker, 
and  not  his  boss  or  a  few  union  advo- 
cates, to  cast  bis  ballot  secretly  for  or 
against  union  representation. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  bill  would 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  by  prohibiting  the  levying  by  unions 
ot  fines  against  employees  for  exercising 
their  rights  under  the  act.  Under  this 
proposal,  for  example,  a  union  could  not 
fine  an  employee  for  exceeding  produc- 
tion quotas  set  by  the  unions,  crossing 
union  picket  lines,  filing  decertification 
petitions,  nor  for  tesrtifylng  In  board 
prt)ceedlngs  against  a  union.  It  seems 
to  me  that  unions  caruiot  be  regarded  In 
the  same  light  as  private  voluntary  as- 
sociations, which  are  and  should  be  free 
to  Impose  on  their  members  whichever 
niles  they  choose.  This  bill  will  carry  out 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  rights 
given  to  unions  carry  commensurate  re- 
gponsibility  and  obligations  on  unions  to 
act  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the  In- 
terests of  their  members. 

I  hope  these  proposals  will  receive 
early  consideration,  and  I  request  that 
the  bills  lie  on  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business  on  January  18  so  as  to  give 
other  Senators  an  opportunity  to  Join  as 
cosponsors.  _.„ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  will  lie  at  the 
desk  as  requested. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fannin, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 


Relations  Act.  1947.  so  as  to  provide  for  dis- 
solution of  Injunctions  thereunder  only 
upon  settlement  of  disputes;  and 

S.  22.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  require  a  Board -con- 
ducted election  in  representation  cases. 


REVIEW  OP  NATIONAL  WATER  RE- 
SOURCE PROBLEMS  AND  PRO- 
GRAMS 


S.  19.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  the  levying 
by  labor  organizations  of  fines  against  em- 
ployees for  exercising  rights  under  such  act 
or  for  certain  other  activities; 

S.  21.  A  bill  to  amend  the  national  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  Labor  Management 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  many  other  Senators, 
I  Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  establishing  a  National  Water  Com- 
mission to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
review  of  national  water  resource  re- 
quirements and  supplies. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  will  recog- 
nize that  this  bill  is  in  furtherance  and 
fulfillment  of  a  part  of  President  John- 
son's message  of  February  23,  1966,  on 
preserving  our  national  heritage.  In  the 
words  of  the  President,  the  Commission 
will: 

Review  and  advise  on  the  entire  range  of 
water  resource  problems  ...  It  wUl  Judge 
the  quality  of  our  present  efforts.  It  wUl 
recommend  long-range  plans  for  the  future. 
It  will  point  the  way  to  increased  and  more 
effective  water  resource  measures  by  the  Fed- 
eral government,  working  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  states,  local  communities,  and 
private  industry. 

The  National  Water  Commission  will 
consist  of  seven  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  These  mem- 
bers will  be  chosen  from  distinguished 
Americans  from  outside  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Commission  members  will  be 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  a  broad  range  of 
professional  experience,  demonstrated 
ability  in  other  fields  of  endeavor,  and 
the  capacity  to  exercise  independent 
judgment  In  evaluating  our  Nation's 
water  problems  and  policies. 

The  Commission  will  have  a  small  staff 
composed  of  the  very  best  minds  and 
talents  available  and  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  utilize  the  services  and  the  ex- 
pertise of  existing  Federal  water  resource 
agencies.  ,. 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities,  the 
Commission  will  review  present  and  an- 
ticipated national  water  resource  prob- 
lems, make  projections  of  water  require- 
ments and  supplies,  and  Identify  alter- 
native ways  of  meeting  these  require- 
ments. The  Commission  is  directed  to 
consider  the  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences of  water  resource  devel(H>nient, 
including  the  impact  of  development  on 
regional  economic  growth,  on  institu- 
tional arrangements,  and  on  esthetic 
values  affecting  the  quaUty  of  life  of  the 
American  people. 

No  region  of  our  country  is  free  of 
water  resource  problems.  In  some  areas 
the  problem  is  water  shortage.  In  others 
it  is  water  quality.  In  still  other  areas 
it  Is  the  lack  of  proper  distribution  fa- 
cilities. ,      .^.    , 

In  recent  years  the  areas  of  critical 
water  problems  were  the  Southwest,  parts 
of  the  Midwest,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Northeast.  Last  summer,  however,  saw 
the  Washington,  D.C..  area  also  face  criti- 
cal water  problems.  The  Potomac  River 
reached  tin  aUtime  low  flow.  Pollution 
levels  reached  an  alltime  high.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  recent  history  of  this 


area,  restrictions  were  placed  on  water 
usage  to  conserve  remaining  supplies. 

The  advice  and  guidance  of  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  will  be  invalu- 
able to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
in  developing  and  implementing  policies 
and  proposals  designed  to  solve  these 
and  other  national  water  resource  prob- 
lems. A  few  of  the  subjects  which  re- 
quire study  include: 

First.  Ways  and  means  by  which  the 
benefits  of  new  research  can  be  effectively 
translated  into  application. 

Second.  How  to  make  better  and  more 
efficient  use  of  existing  supplies. 

Third.  Whether  existing  State  and 
Federal  laws  and  institutions  for  water 
resource  management  are  in  need  of  re- 
vision and  refinement. 

Fourth.  An  examination  of  the  role  of 
water  resources  in  regional  economic 
development. 

Fifth.  An  evaluation  of  the  perform- 
ance of  existing  water  resource  projects. 
Sixth.  The  relationship  of  water  re- 
source   plarming    and    development    to 
other  plarming  and  development  fields. 

Seventh.  How  best  to  integrate  the 
technological,  legal,  and  economic  rela- 
tionship of  water  resource  management 
to  attain  the  greatest  benefits  at  the 
least  cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  bill  is  one  of 
the  most  important  measures  which  will 
come  before  the  Congress  this  year.  It 
will,  I  hope,  be  passed  early  in  the  first 
session  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
so  that  the  Commission  may  begin  the 
task  of  objectively  reviewing  the  premises 
underlying  our  water  resource  policies 
and  making  reconunendatlons  In  light  of 
the  broad  national  Interest. 

Late  in  the  89th  Congress  this  bill 
was  cosponsored  by  49  Senators  frwn 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  representing  every 
area  of  the  Nation.  Following  hearings, 
attended  by  the  Nation's  foremost  water 
resource  experts,  and  a  favorable  report 
by  the  Interior  Conunittee,  the  National 
Water  Commission  bill  passed  the  Senate 
on  June  9,  1966.  When  considered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  however, 
the  substance  of  the  measure  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  bill  which  was  not  acted  upon  by 
the  House. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  expressed 
in  this  bill  in  the  past  session  and  in  the 
opening  days  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie  at  the 
desk  for  10  days  to  enable  additional  co- 
sponsors  to  sign  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  proposed  legislation  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on 
the  desk  and  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  bill  (S.  20)  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  national  water  re- 
source problems  and  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  tiUe,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
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S.  20 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  fJouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tbla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Water 
Commission  Act". 

TBK  KATIONAL  WATER  COMIUSSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  la  eatabllflhed  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  seven  members,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Members  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  No 
member  of  the  Commission  shall,  during  his 
period  of  service  on  the  Commission,  hold 
any  other  position  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States,  except  as  a  retired 
officer  or  retired  civilian  employee  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Chairman")  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  may  each 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each 
day  such  member  Is  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission. Bach  member  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authcvlzed  by  law 
(6  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed   Intermittently. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided by  law  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule.  The  Executive 
Director  shall  have  such  duties  and  reepon- 
slbUltles  as  the  Chairman  may  assign. 

DUTIES    or    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  (1)  re- 
view present  and  anticipated  national  water 
resource  problems,  making  such  projections 
of  water  requirements  as  may  be  necessary 
and  Identifying  alternative  ways  of  meeting 
these  requirements — giving  consideration, 
among  other  things,  to  conservation  and  more 
efficient  use  of  existing  supplies.  Increased  \is- 
abUity  by  reduction  of  pollution,  innovations 
to  encourage  the  highest  economic  use  of 
water,  Interbasln  transfers,  and  technological 
advances  including,  but  not  limited  to  desalt- 
ing, weather  modification  and  waste  water 
purification  and  reuse;  (2)  consider  economic 
and  social  consequences  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment, including,  for  example,  the  im- 
pact of  water  resource  development  on  re- 
gional economic  growth,  on  Institutional  ar- 
rangements, and  on  esthetic  values  affecting 
the  quality  of  life  of  the  American  people; 
and  (3)  advise  on  such  specific  water  resoiirce 
matters  as  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Water  Resources  Council. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with  the 
Water  Resources  Council  regarding  Its  studies 
and  shall  furnish  its  proposed  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  Council  for  review 
and  comment.  The  Conunlsslon  shall  submit 
to  the  President  such  Interim  and  final  re- 
ports as  it  deems  appropriate,  and  the  Council 
shall  submit  to  the  President  its  views  on  the 
Commission's  reports.  The  President  shall 
transmit  the  Commission's  final  report  to  the 
Congress  together  with  such  comments  and 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  not 
later  than  five  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

POWERS    or   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  may  (1)  hold 
such  hearlhgs,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such 
evidence  as  it  may  deem  advisable;  (2)  ac- 
quire, furnish,  and  equip  such  office  space  as 
Is  necessary;  (3)  use  the  United  States  malls 
In  the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same  con- 


ditions as  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  United  States;  (4)  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws  and  fegulatlons  and  without 
regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  as 
amended,  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Commission:  Pro- 
vided, Tliat  of  such  personnel  no  more  than 
five  persons  may  receive  compensation 
equivalent  to  the  compensation  established 
for  grade  18  under  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  as  amended;  (5)  procvire  services  as  au- 
thorized by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a)  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  diem  for  Individuals;  (6)  purchase, 
hire,  operate,  and  maintain  passenger  motor 
vehicles;  (7)  enter  into  contracts  <»  agree- 
ments for  studies  and  surveys  with  public 
and  private  organizations  and  transfer  funds 
to  Federal  agencies  and  river  basin  commis- 
sions created  pursuant  to  title  II  of  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  to  carry  out 
such  aspects  of  the  Commission's  functions 
as  the  Commission  determines  can  best  be 
carried  out  In  that  manner;  and  (8)  incur 
such  necessary  expenses  and  exercise  such 
other  powers  as  are  consistent  with  and 
reasonably  required  to  perform  Its  functions 
under  this  title. 

(b)  Any  member  at  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  when  It  is  de- 
termined by  a  majority  of  the  Commission 
that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence 
received  \mder  oath. 

POWERS    AND    DDTItS    OP   THE    CHAIBMAN 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  general  policies 
adopted  by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman 
shall  be  the  chief  executive  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  shall  exercise  Its  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative powers  as  set  forth  in  section 
4(a)(2)  through  section  4(a)(8). 

(b)  The  Chairman  may  make  such  pro- 
vision as  he  sbaU  deem  appropriate  authoriz- 
ing the  performance  of  any  of  his  executive 
and  administrative  functions  by  the  Execu- 
tive Director  or  other  personnel  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

OTHER  rESKRAL   AGENCIES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Cbmmlsslon  may,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  utilize  the  services  of  the 
Federal  water  resoitfce  agencies. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
or  river  basin  commission  created  pxirsuant 
to  title  II  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  is  authorized  (1)  to  furnish  to  the 
Commission,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law 
and  VTithin  the  limits  of  available  funds. 
Including  funds  transferred  for  that  purpose 
pursuant  to  section  4(a)(7)  of  this  Act,  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions  and  as  may  be  avail- 
able to  or  procxirahle  by  such  department 
or  agency,  and  (2)  to  detail  to  temporary 
duty  with  this  Commission  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  such  personnel  within  his  admin- 
istrative jurisdiction  as  it  may  need  or 
believe  to  be  useful  for  carrying  out  its 
functions,  each  sudi  detail  to  be  without 
loes  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee 
status. 

(c)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel, 
and  procurement)  shall  be  provided  the 
Commission  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, for  which  payment  shall  be  made 
In  advance,  or  by  reimbursement  from  funds 
of  the  Commission  In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Conmiisslon  and  th*  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services:  Provided,  That  the  regulations 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  for 
the  collection  of  Indebtedness  of  personnel 
resulting  from  eironeous  payments  (6 
U.S.C.  46e)  shall  apply  to  the  collection  of 
erroneous  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of 
a  Commission  employee,  and  regulations  of 
said  Administrator  for  the  administrative 
control  of  funds  (31  U.S.C.  665 (g))  shall  ap- 
ply to  appropriations  of  the  Commission: 
And  provided  furthtr.  That  the  Commission 


shall  not  be  required  to  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulatlons. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  bt 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


DISPOSITION  OP  GEOTHERMAL 
STEAM  AND  ASSOCIATED  GEO- 
THERMAL RESOURCES 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behall 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  measure  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
issue  leases  for  the  development  of  the 
geothermal  steam  deposits  and  associ- 
ated geothermal  resources  of  the  pub- 
licly owned  lands  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
identical  to  S.  1674.  as  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  the  89th  Congress.  This  con- 
gressionally  adopted  measure  was  the 
subject  of  a  pocket  veto,  however,  ac- 
companied by  a  memorandum  of  dis- 
approval, dated  November  15,  1966. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  drafts- 
man of  the  memorandum  of  disapproval 
had  read  S.  1674  as  worked  out  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  House,  or 
that  he  had  a  basic  comprehension  of 
the  history  of  legislation  respecting  de- 
velopment of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  publicly  owned  lands  of  the  United 
States.  The  memorandum  stated  the 
bill  was  "flawed  by  six  major  provisions 
which  run  coimter  to  sound  public  pol- 
icy"— and  then  goes  on  to  list  the  six 
points  as  well  as  make  some  general  ob- 
servations as  to  public  policy  with  re- 
spect to  natural  resource  development. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  most  part  these 
criticisms  or  flaws  simply  sure  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  bill  as  passed  by  Con- 
gress. That  is,  the  draftsman  was 
plainly  wrong  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  approved  bill;  he  said  it  did 
things  it  does  not  do,  that  it  left  undone 
things  which  it  did  not  leave  undone. 

I  consider  it  a  very  serious  matter 
when  an  employee  in  the  executive 
branch  drafts  what  amounts  to  a  veto 
message  that  contains  glaring  errors  of 
fact  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
the  measure  being  disapproved. 

Also,  there  are  some  rather  curious 
assertions  regarding  the  history  and 
policy  of  minersd  resource  development 
of  our  public  domain.  This  policy  has 
been  one  of  development  through  private 
enterprise  and  initiative.  Our  economic 
and  social  attainments  prove  the  wisdom 
of  this  policy,  I  believe,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  S.  1674  was  squarely  in  ac- 
cord with  this  policy. 

Yet  we  find  the  draftsman  of  the 
memorandum  of  disapproval  talking 
sweepingly  of  giving  away  the  people's 
interest  in  the  wealth  of  their  land  in 
the  bin.  In  fact,  the  philosophic  ap- 
proach of  the  bill  was  cited  as  the  basic 
reason  for  veto. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  know 
just  what  policy  and  procedures  the 
draftsman  would  substitute  for  develop- 
ment of  our  publicly  owned  natural  re- 
sources through  the  enterprise  and 
initiative  of  our  citizens. 

One  last  point:  There  is  a  strong  in- 
ference in  the  memorandiun  of  disap- 


proval that  S.  1674  was  written  hastily, 
InadeQuately  considered,  and  approved 
precipitously  by  Congress.  If  such  is,  in 
fact,  the  case  with  respect  to  the  veto, 
then  there  again  the  draftsman  erred 
with  respect  to  the  facts. 

S.  1674  was  the  product  of  some  5 
years  of  discussion,  public  hearings,  fleld 
inquiries,  and  consideration  by  Senators 
and  Congressmen  quite  knowledgeable 
In  mineral  resource  development. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  took  the  position — correctly, 
I  think— that  there  was  no  clear-cut  au- 
thority in  existing  law  by  which  the  geo- 
thermal resources  of  the  public  domain 
could  be  developed.  In  response  to  a 
growing  need  for  the  electrical  energy 
this  heat  from  the  earth  would  develop, 
and  the  minerals  that  in  many  places 
are  contained  in  the  gases  or  brines,  I 
introduced  on  March  27, 1962,  a  bill  that 
became  S.  3075,  87th  Congress,  which 
would  have  amended  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  to  add  geothermal  re- 
sources to  the  list  of  minerals  leasable 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
the  act.  This  measure  was  referred  for 
report  to  the  several  administrative 
agencies  concerned — including  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  which  offered 
no  comment. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  based  on  these 
reports,  I  introduced  a  revised  bill,  S. 
883,  which  proposed  a  separate  geo- 
thermal steam  leasing  act.  S.  883  was 
the  subject  of  two  public  hearings  in  the 
88th  Congress,  at  which  the  executive 
agencies  were  heard  at  length;  the 
measure  was  tunended  in  committee,  and 
reported  to  the  Senate — Senate  Report 
No.  1508.  On  August  21, 1964.  we  passed 
this  measure. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  body  had  given 
consideration  to  companion  geothermal 
fe  steam  leasing  bills,  and  a  task  force  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee  made  on- 
the-spot  fleld  Inspections  of  geothermal 
steam  development  in  northern  Italy, 
Iceland,  and  California. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  I  once  again  in- 
troduced a  geothermal  steam  leasing  bill 
which  became  S.  1674.  This  measure 
was  drafted  on  the  basis  of  the  quite  ex- 
tensive information  and  views  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  had  amassed  on 
the  subject  during  the  previous  two  Con- 
gresses. Once  again  public  hearings 
were  held,  and  the  views  of  the  executive 
agencies  heard  and  considered.  Once 
again  the  Interior  Committee  repKjrted  a 
geothermal  steam  leasing  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate—Senate Report  No.  683 — and  once 
again  the  measure  passed  the  Senate. 

The  House  held  very  extensive  hear- 
ings on  companion  bills,  some  9  days  in 
all,  I  am  told.  The  House  committee  re- 
ported the  Senate  measure  with  its  own 
amended  text  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved.  After  a  series  of 
informal  conferences,  the  Senate  con- 
curred in  the  House  amendment  with  an 
amendment,  and  the  House  concurred. 

Thus,  the  record  shows  that  the  Con- 
gress gave  long  and  careful  consideration 
to  the  measure  that  was  presented  to  the 
Executive  OfBce  of  the  President.  One 
could  wish  that  the  draftsman  of  the 
memorandum  of  disapproval  had  even 
read  the  House  and  Senate  approved  bill 
with  care  and  understanding. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  measure  be  held  at  the  desk 
for  a  period  of  10  days  to  enable  other 
Senators  who  may  wish  to  join  in  spon- 
sorship of  this  measure  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  natural  resource  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

The  bill  (S.  23)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition 
of  geothermal  steam  and  associated  geo- 
thermal resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Bible  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Kuchel)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


GREAT  SALT  LAKE  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Utah's  greatest  underdeveloped  assets  is 
Great  Salt  Lake,  the  unique  twdy  of  water 
which  Is  our  special  landmark,  and  which 
has  a  special  lure  for  almost  everyone 
who  has  ever  heard  of  it. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1959. 1  set  as  one  of  my  goals  the  proper 
development  of  this  remarkable  body  of 
water.  In  each  Congress  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  provide  for  some  type  of 
development,  and  hearings  have  been 
held  on  various  measures  in  both  Utah 
and  in  Washington,  D.C.  Out  of  them 
has  come  a  reasonable  consensus  as  to 
how  the  lake  should  be  developed — the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  conforms 
with  that  consensus. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  Great  Salt 
Lake  National  Monument  on  Antelope 
Island.  The  monument  would  include 
all  of  the  island,  and  certain  offshore 
waters.  In  all,  it  would  encompass  29,- 
000  acres  of  land,  and  15,300  acres  of  re- 
licted  land  and  water.  Its  enactment 
would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
chemical  and  mineral  exploration  of  the 
lake,  the  way  for  which  was  cleared 
through  the  passage  of  Public  Law  89- 
441,  clarifying  the  title  to  rellcted  lands 
once  submerged  by  Great  Salt  Lake. 

As  most  people  know.  Great  Salt  Lake 
is  the  living  remnant  of  the  vast  Lake 
Bonneville  of  Pleistocene  time.  Lake 
Bonneville  is  the  classic  ice  age  lake,  and 
is  of  worldwide  renown.  Its  wave-cut 
shorelines,  as  much  as  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  present  water  level,  were 
recognized  in  the  last  century.  Ever 
since.  Great  Salt  Lake  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  intensive  study — ^not  only  for  its 
lake  features,  its  great  salt  deposits,  and 
its  briny  remnant  waters,  but  also  for 
its  effect  on  the  distribution  and  evolu- 
tion of  plant  and  animal  life  in  the  Bon- 
neville Basin. 

Antelope  Island— a  peninsula  when 
Great  Salt  Lake  is  at  its  lowest — is  an 
excellent  platform  from  which  to  see  and 
interpret  the  present  lake  and  its  physi- 
ographic history.  Most  of  the  lake  ter- 
races are  present  on  the  island,  and  in 
addition  there  are  magnificent  views  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  of  other  Islands, 
promontories,  and  mountain  ranges  that 
stand  in  and  aroimd  the  basin.  The  re- 
stricted but  fascinating  lake  life,  includ- 


ing reef -like  algae  deposits,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  evaporation  can  easily  be  inter- 
preted by  boat  trips  from  this  island  base. 
The  effect  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  both  as 
a  barrier  and  as  a  magnet  for  fur  trap- 
pers, explorers.  Mormon  pioneers,  and 
railroad  builders,  is  an  important  part  of 
the  history  of  westward  expansion. 

Antelope  Island  is  privately  owned,  and 
the  single  private  owner  has  Indicated  a 
vrillingness  to  sell  it  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  west  side  of  the  Island  Is  In  a 
primitive  condition,  and  It  Is  on  this  side 
that  the  best  geological  display  can  be 
seen.  On  the  eastern  slope,  sweeping 
grasslands  extend  to  the  crusted  salt 
flats.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  Island, 
there  Is  an  especially  attractive  area, 
vdth  a  sandy  beach,  which  could  be  used 
for  a  visitor's  center,  and  facilities  for 
bathing  and  l)oating.  Under  my  bill,  the 
State  of  Utah  could  be  granted  a  con- 
cession to  operate  and  develop  the  recre- 
ation facilities. 

My  bill  also  contains  specific  language 
which  would  allow  the  State  to  continue 
with  diking  activities  now  underway  in 
an  experimental  program  to  create  a 
fresh  water  lake  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Antelope  Island,  leaving  a  salt  water  lake 
on  the  west. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  measure  I  am  introducing  today  is 
the  very  best  possible  refinement  of  pre- 
vious bills,  and  offers  the  best  possibility 
for  Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Antelope  Island.  It  has 
the  support  of  both  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  present  State  adminis- 
tration in  Utah. 

Hearings  were  held  on  a  similar  bill 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
svdar  Affairs  Committee  last  summer,  in 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
The  bill  is  ready  for  action  In  the  90th 
Congress,  and  I  most  stocerely  hop>e  that 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument 
can  be  created  this  session. 

I  send  to  the  desk.  S.  25,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  National  Monument,  la  the 
State  of  Utah,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  that  It  lie  on  the  desk  for  10 
days  for  cosponsorshlp. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

The  bill  (S.  25)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Na- 
tional Monument,  In  the  State  of  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


CANYONIiANDS  NATIONAL  PARK 
AND  GLEN  CANYON  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  two 
bills  which  will  develop  and  enhance 
America's  recreational  potential. 

The  first  is  a  bill  to  expand  the  bound- 
aries of  Canyonlands  National  Park  in 
southeastern  Utah  to  include  an  addi- 
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tlonal  102,685  acres,  and  the  second  is  a 
measiire  to  establish  by  statute  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  the 
giant  water  recreation  resource  created 
in  Utah  and  Arizona  by  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  on  the  Colorado  River. 

The  two  are  companion  bills  in  that 
together  they  would  Incorporate  either 
into  the  national  park  or  the  recreation 
area  all  of  the  magnificent  scenery 
known  as  the  Maze  which  lies  directly 
west  of  Canyonlands  and  north  of  the 
recreation  area. 

The  southwestern  section  of  the  Maze, 
which  embraces  a  rugged  labyrinth  of 
canyons,  some  of  which  no  white  man 
has  ever  penetrated,  and  which  is  amaz- 
ing and  unique  even  in  the  splendid 
scenic  sweep  of  southeastern  Utah,  would 
be  incorporated  into  the  national  park 
where  it  would  have  full  protection. 

The  land  to  the  north  smd  west  of 
Canyonlands,  still  very  beautiful,  but 
more  accessible,  and  on  which  there  are 
already  winter  grazing  permits  and  some 
oil  and  gas  leases,  would  be  placed  in  the 
national  recreation  area,  where  it  would 
be  subjected  to  multiple  use  manage- 
ment. This  means  that  the  scenic  val- 
ues could  be  protected,  while  the  land 
still  could  be  developed  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  national  recreation  area  bill 
also  spells  out  in  some  detail  all  other 
land  uses  within  its  boimdaries,  and  es- 
tablishes by  law,  and  with  some  bound- 
ary changes,  the  area  already  set  aside 
by  Executive  order. 

CAKTONUIMDS 


TTiere  is  no  doubt  that  the  boundaries 
of  Canyonlands  National  Park  should 
be  pushed  back  in  certain  areas.  The 
present  park  comprises  257,640  acres, 
and  contains  such  outstanding  features 
as  Upheaval  Dome,  Grand  View  Point, 
Monument  Basin,  the  Needles,  and  the 
celebrated  Druid  and  Angel  Arches.  But 
because  the  size  of  the  proposed  park 
was  a  local  issue  when  Canyonlands  was 
established  in  1964,  the  land  area  was 
cut  back,  and  some  of  the  most  striking 
of  the  bordering  scenery  was  left  outside 
the  boundaries.  Since  that  time  addi- 
tional luilque  features  and  natural  phe- 
nomena have  been  recognized  as  of  truly 
national  signlflcance.  All  of  these  re- 
markable areas  should  be  kept  in  their 
undisturbed  and  natural  state  which 
gives  this  area  much  of  its  enticement, 
and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  incorpo- 
rate than  into  the  national  park. 

Before  Canyonlands  National  Park 
was  established  there  already  had  been 
some  vandalism  in  southeastern  Utah  of 
the  improbable  geological  formations  as 
well  as  of  the  irreplaceable  Indian  arti- 
facts and  pictographs.  It  was  partly 
to  give  protection  to  many  of  these  na- 
tirasal  treasures  that  I  pressed  for  Eu;tion 
on  the  Canyonlands  National  Park  bill 
in  1964,  and  agreed  to  compromise  on 
its  size  to  win  more  support. 

Now  the  new  park  is  bringing  thou- 
sands of  tourists  into  the  area.  It  is  in- 
evitable that  as  the  park  access  roads 
open  up  the  coimtry  leading  to  it,  and 
as  hiking  and  horseback  trails  are  pushed 
into  formerly  remote  areas,  there  will  be 
new  danger  of  vandalism  and  destruc- 
tim — not  necessarily  deliberate  marring 
of  the  fabulous  stone  arches,  windows, 
spires  and  pinnacles  in  which  the  area 


abounds,  but  of  thoughtless  treatment  of 
these  formations.  I  feel  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  we  bring  the  most  spec- 
tacular of  these  still  unprotected  areas 
into  the  park  so  they  can  be  preserved 
for  the  enjoyment  of  all. 

For  the  purposes  of  identification,  I 
have  divided  the  areas  which  my  bill 
would  add  to  the  Canyonlands  National 
Park  into  four  sections. 

The  largest  of  these — some  50.535 
acres — is  the  Maze,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.  This  aptly  named  area  con- 
tains an  unbelievably  complex  array  of 
eroded  geological  forms.  Natural  deli- 
cate colors  of  the  rocks  make  this  sceni- 
cally  as  well  as  geologically  of  national 
Importance.  This  area  also  contains 
some  outstanding  examples  of  Indian 
plct<«raphs  and  prehistoric  dwellings. 

The  second  is  the  Lavender  Canyon 
area  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  park. 
The  scenery  there  is  exquisite.  There 
are  many  spires  and  knobs  of  delicate 
color,  natural  arches,  and  prehistoric 
ruins.  This  addition  would  incorporate 
18,455  acres  of  Government  lands,  and  80 
acres  of  private  lands,  the  latter  the  only 
privately  owned  lands  in  the  additions  I 
propose. 

A  Horseshoe  Canyon  detached  area  of 
3,275  acres  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Canyonlands  contains  the  finest  gallery 
of  Indian  pictographs  in  the  country, 
according  to  J.  O.  Brew,  one  of  the  Na- 
tions, leading  anthropologists.  By  in- 
cluding this  area,  the  pictographs  will 
receive  much  better  protection,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  made  more  available  to 
the  public. 

The  fourth  and  final  area  which  my 
bill  would  add  is  Dead  Horse  Point, 
which  is  located  at  the  northeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  park,  and  provides  an  overlook 
area  into  the  outstanding,  picturesque 
Shafer  Canyon  country  and  the  Goose 
Neck  of  the  Colorado  River.  The  addi- 
tion would  also  preserve  a  scenic  route 
for  a  proposed  park  access  road  as  it 
leaves  spectacular  Long  Canyon  and 
climbs  up  on  '"Hie  Neck"  and  into  the 
central  part  of  the  park.  Since  much  of 
this  country  is  now  covered  by  low  brush, 
extensive  areas  are  necessary  to  preserve 
the  tableland  views.  This  would  like- 
wise accord  full  protection  of  other 
scenic  areas  already  in  the  park. 

Dead  Horse  Point  is  now  a  State  park, 
and  the  Utah  State  Park  and  Recreation 
Commission  recommended  last  year  that 
it  be  incorporated  into  Canyonlands  so  it 
could  be  given  more  comprehensive  de- 
velopment. The  State  has  already  built 
a  visitor's  center  there.  My  bill  would 
bring  30.340  acres  of  the  State  park,  in- 
cluding the  visitor's  center,  into  the  na- 
tional park.  Some  sections  of  the  State 
park  would  be  omitted  because  oil  wells 
have  been  drilled  there.  There  are  a 
nimiber  of  potash  and  oil  and  gas  leases 
in  the  area  which  would  be  incorporated. 
Most  of  the  potash  leases  are  owned  by 
the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  which  has 
offered  to  accept  transfer  of  the  leases  to 
other  selected  areas. 


River.  Augmenting  this  prime  value  are 
the  striking  Glen  Canyon  walls,  and  the 
spectacular  arches,  bridges,  coves,  and 
numerous  wild  areas.  With  these  fea- 
tures and  the  opportimity  for  a  variety 
of  recreational  uses — fishing,  swimming, 
boating,  water  skiing,  picnicking,  and 
sightseeing,  it  is  expected  that  Glen  Can- 
yon  will  be  equal  to  Lake  Mead  as  a 
tourist  attraction  within  a  few  years. 

The  National  Park  Service  presently 
administers  public  recreation  on  about 
1,051,055  acres  of  land  withdrawn  from 
public  entry  or  acquired  for  the  Glen 
Canyon  Reservoir  project.  With  about 
one-fourth  of  the  development  program 
complete,  the  area  is  already  receiving 
about  one-half  million  visitors  aimu- 
ally. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides for  a  Glen  Canyon  Recreation  area 
of  approximately  1,160,000  acres.  This 
includes  132,890  acres  west  and  north  of 
the  Maze,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, but  excludes  some  37,990  acres  in 
the  Maze  which  would  become  part  of  the 
Canyonlands  National  Park.  These  acres 
are  now  a  part  of  the  recreation  area  as 
established  by  Executive  order. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  bill  to  expand 
the  Canyonlands  National  Park  and  the 
measure  to  adjust  the  boundaries  of  the 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area, 
and  establish  this  area  by  statute,  should 
be  passed  if  we  are  to  fully  recognize  and 
develop  the  awesomely  beautiful  land  in 
southeastern  Utah  and  northern  Arizona 
in  which  these  two  attractions  are  lo- 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

S.  26.  A  bUl  to  revlae  the  boundaries  of  the 
Canyonlands  National  Park  In  the  State  (rf 
Utah;  and 

S.27.  A  blU  to  establish  the  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  States  ol 
Arizona  and  Utah. 


GLXK   CANTON   NATIONAL   RSCRKATION   ABKA 

The  major  feature  of  the  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area  is  Lake  Powell, 
which  has  a  surfiace  area  of  256  miles  ex- 
tending 186  miles  along  the  Colorado 
River  and  71  miles  along  the  Ssui  Juan 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  this  era 
of  rising  costs,  it  is  all  too  clear  that  citi- 
zens living  on  fixed  incomes,  such  at 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement,  are 
those  who  suffer  the  most.  While  a 
worker's  wage  may  increase  through  nor- 
mal collective  bargaining  or  the  recently 
enacted  minimum  wage  legislation,  and 
while  Goverimient  employees  have  re- 
cently received  a  wage  increase,  our 
elderly  are  penalized  daily  due  to  the 
rising  cost  of  living;  they  have  no  relief 
in  sight. 

Therefore,  I  now  introduce,  for  Senate 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference, 
an  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  would  link  social  security  benefit* 
to  the  cost-of-living  index  compiled 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. „ 

This  proposal  Is  relatively  uncompli- 
cated and  simply  provides  that  if  the 
Bureau  index  reflects  a  3-percent  rise  to 
relation  to  a  stated  base  period,  then  so- 
cial security  benefits  would  be  adjusted 
upward  by  the  same  percentage.  The 
legislation  also  provides  that  in  the  event 


such  a  cost-of-Uving  hicrease  should  re 
suit  m  an  actuarial  deficiency  in  the  trust 
fund  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  report  this  fact  to  the 
Congress  together  with  recommended 
changes  for  additional  finances. 

It  is  also  worth  noting,  I  beUeve.  that 
this  cost-of-Uvlng  increase  provision 
would  probably  be  self-financing,  for  as 
the  wage  level  rises  the  payments  into 
the  fund  also  rise;  therefore,  the  formula 
increase  would  come  out  of  the  increased 
contribution. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  this 
measure  calls  for  a  decrease  in  benefits 
if  the  cost-of-Uving  index  falls  3  percent 
compared  to  the  same  stated  base  period; 
therefore,  a  decreasing  contribution  base 
would  not  have  to  support  the  high-bene- 
flt  levels.  ^        ^  .  , 

A  cost-of-living  adjustment  provision 
would  not  be  a  radical  addition  to  the 
Social   Security    Act.    Many    contracts 
arising  out  of  collective  bargaining  in- 
clude such  a  provision.    The  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  includes  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  provision  will  result  in  a 
3-percent  benefit  increase  to  all  civil 
service  retirees  which  will  be  reflected  in 
their  February  1967  checks.    As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Railroad  Retirement,  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce  proposed    legislation    and    would 
hope  to  hold  hearings  on  the  advisabil- 
ity of  incorporating  a  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment provision  in  the  Ralhroad  Re- 
tirement Act. 

I  am  also  proposing  under  separate 
cover  an  amendment  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  which  would  provide  for  an 
Increase  in  the  earnings  limitation  im- 
posed on  recipients  of  social  security 
benefits.    I    propose    to    increase    that 
limitation  to  $2,400  per  year.    Under  the 
present    law.    an    individual    receiving 
benefits  can  only  earn  up  to  $1,500  per 
year.    In  this  coimection,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  average  monthly  social 
security  retirement  benefit  for  those  over 
65  is  now  only  $144  per  couple,  or  $84 
per  single  individual. 

I  believe  that  these  two  measures  are 
of  great  need  to  the  senior  citizens  of  our 
country.  We  pass  legislation  for  youth 
and  for  the  workingman,  but  those  who 
have  already  contributed  their  talents  to 
our  Nation  are  all  too  often  forgotten. 
Adoption  of  these  two  proposals  will  in- 
sure that  retirees  will  not  be  caught  by 
rising  costs,  and  will  also  allow  the  many 
skills  possessed  by  the  elderly  to  be  more 
fully  utilized. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will 
be  received  and  apprc«>rlately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  31)  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for 
cost-of-living  increases  and  decreases  in 
the  aimuitles,  pensions  and  Insurance 
lump-sum  payments,  which  are  payable 
thereunder.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Pell,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  extend  the  head-of-household 
benefits  to  imremarried  widows  and  wid- 
owers, and  Individuals  who  have  attained 
age  35  and  who  have  never  been  married 
or  who  have  been  separated  or  divorced 
for  3  years  or  more,  who  maintain  their 
own  households. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. ^  .^    .,  i        , 

The  bill  (S.  35)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the 
head  of  household  benefits  to  unremar- 
ried widows  and  widowers,  and  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  age  35  and  who 
have  never  been  married  or  who  have 
been  separated  or  divorced  for  3  years 
or  more,  who  maintain  their  own  house- 
holds,' Introduced    by    Mr.    McCarthy, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Mr.    MONTOYA.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask   imanimous   consent   that   the   bill 
Introduced  earUer  today  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota    [Mr.   McCarthy]    be 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  desk  for  2 
weeks  for  additional  cospoiisors. 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT.      Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  CERTAIN  BENEPTTS 
UNDER  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
OF  1954 


Mr. MCCARTHY.   Mr.  President, Iln- 
troduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 


UNIFORM  TIME  FOR  POLL  CLOSING 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bUl  which  I  feel  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  one 
of  the  election  Injustices  growing  out 
of  the  advancements  of  the  electronic 
age  in  which  we  are  now  living. 

My  proposal,  Mr.  President,  would  set 
a  uniform  time  for  closing  the  polls 
in  all  50  States  when  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation  are  electing  a  President  and 
Vice  President. 

I  want  to  begin  by  saying  I  am  not 
In  any  way  critical  of   the   advances 
made  In  news  reporting  or  the  conduct 
of  the  electronic  media.    No  Incidents  In 
my  own  elections  to  Congress  over  the 
years  have  prompted  me  to  offer  this 
bill.    I  have  only  the  highest  praise  for 
the  way  the  electronic  media  and  in  fact 
all  the  news  media  of  Nebraska  have  re- 
ported election  news.    We  have  in  Ne- 
braska and  I  think  throughout  the  Na- 
tion responsible  editors  and  reporters 
who  handle  facts  and  figures  rapidly 
with  a  T"i"imiim  of  error.    They  serve 
a  great  public  fimctlon  In  informing  the 
voters  about  the  Issues  and  the  candi- 
dates. 

Still,  Mr.  President,  the  coming  of  the 
electronic  age  has  brought  with  it  some 
advances  which  can  wortc  and  have 
worked  Injustices  upon  candidates  and 
voters  in  our  election  process,  especially 
in  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

This  Is  evident  In  the  effects  which 
early  reporting  of  returns  have  upon 
voters  who  have  not  yet  gone  to  the  polls. 
When  a  national  news  commentator, 
drawing  upon  information  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  electronic  computers,  re- 
ports that  one  candidate  Is  leading  an- 
other by  a  substantial  margin  In  certain 
States,  the  mere  reporting  of  this  can 
have  a  discouraging  effect  on  voters  In 
other  States.    The  news  reporter  may 
even  be  reporting  that  his  computer  has 
indicated  a  wlimer. 


The  best  example  Involves  the  voter  or 
voters  who  must  make  a  special  effort  to 
go  to  the  polls.    The  husband  may  have 
come  home  from  work  late  and  tired. 
He  listens  to  radio  or  television  reports 
of  voting  In  other  States.    He  learns  his 
candidate  is  either  far  ahead  or  hopeless- 
ly behind  In  the  large  Eastern  States. 
He  says  to  himself,  "My  vote  would  not 
make  any  difference;  so  why  should  I  go 
out  of  my  way  to  vote?"    Then  there  is 
the  housewife  who  may  be  at  home  alone 
with  the  children.    Her  husband  is  out 
of  town  on  business.    She  must  hire  a 
babysitter  to  stay  with  the  children  If 
she  goes  to  the  poUs.    She  hears  the  re- 
ports from  other  States  and  decides,  "It 
would  not  make  any  difference  In  the  out- 
come; so  I  am  not  going  to  waste  my 
time  or  money."    Other  voters  find  it 
difficult  to  remain  In  a  long  waiting  line 
and  they  may  give  up  the  idea  of  votiiig 
if  they  feel  that  it  has  already  been  set- 
tled. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  people 
have  a  respect  for  the  majority  opinion. 
Even  though  they  may  not  fully  a^ 
with  a  candidate  for  pubUc  office,  they 
may  feel  that  if  the  majority  has  voted 
for  a  candidate  it  must  be  the  wisest 
choice. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  our 
elections,  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  we 
must  take  some  action  to  protect  the 
voter's  right  to  cast  a  baUot  knowing 
that  his  vote  will  count  and  that  the  con- 
test has  not  yet  been  decided.  I  am  not 
objecting  to  the  reporting  of  results  as 
soon  as  the  polls  close  and  the  votes  are 
counted.  I  have  no  objections  to  the  re- 
porting of  partial  returns  as  the  baUote 
are  covmted  or  after  the  polls  are  closed. 
I  do  not  feel  the  communications  media 
should  withhold  Information. 

I  do  feel  that  we  can  make  our  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  elections 
more  fair  for  both  political  parties  and 
for  all  candidates  and  for  the  voter  by 
establishing  a  vmlf orm  closing  time  for 

all  polls. 

My  proposed  legislation  would  require 
aU  polls  In  the  United  States  to  close  at 
the  same  time  for  the  elecUon  of  electors 
for  President  and  Vice  President. 

It  would  take  effect  with  the  election 
of  1968  and  would  aw>ly  to  every  presi- 
dential election  after  that. 

The  closing  time  would  be  9  pjn.  In  the 
eastern  standard  zone,  8  pjn.  In  the  cen- 
tral standard  zone.  7  pjn.  In  the  moun- 
tain standard  zone,  6  pjn.  in  the  Pacific 
standard  zone.  5  p.m.  In  the  Yukon 
standard  zone.  4  pjn.  In  the  Alaska- 
Hawaii  standard  zone,  and  3  pjn.  In  tne 
Bering  standard  zone. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  this  calls  for  a 
rather  early  closing  In  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waU.    I  believe,  however,  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  serious  national  problem 
and  that  the  national  Interest  must  pre- 
vail    The  fact  that  the  bill  would  not 
become  effective  until  1968  would  not 
only  give  the  State  legislatures  an  op- 
portunity to  act  this  year,  but  it  would 
give  a  long  time  to  advertise  this  change. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
good  portion  of  the  Important  business  of 
the  country  is  transacted  during  limited 
hours,  such  as  banking  and  business  at  a 
post  ofBce  window  and  paying  taxes. 
And.  of  course,  there  Is  no  Federal  law 
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proposed  as  to  how  early  the  polls  could 

be  opened. 

The  voters  who  reside  where  Pacinc 
standard  time  prevails  or  In  the  Yukon 
time  zone,  or  In  Alaska  or  Hawaii  or  in 
the  Bering  time  zone  have  a  right  to  cast 
their  vote  without  the  problem  that  arises 
when  voters  feel  that  the  election  Is  over 
and  their  vote  will  be  of  no  avail. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  I  ask  that  It  be  held  at  the  desk 
for  10  days  for  additional  cosponsors. 

I  ask  that  the  name  of  the  distln- 
g\ilshed  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MtJNDT]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
fit>m  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  biU  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  and  the  additional  co- 
sponsors  wUl  be  added. 

The  bill  (S.  36)  to  provide  a  imlform 
closing  time  for  polling  places  in  certain 
Federal  elections,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  OPERATION 
OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  ORGANIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to 
study  and  appraise  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Briefly  stated,  the  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  to  create  a  commission  with 
duties  and  responsibilities  similar  to  those 
of  the  widely  heralded  and  highly  suc- 
cessful Hoover  Commissions  of  1947-49 
and  1953-55.  It  is  similar  to  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced in  the  89th  Congress,  a  bill 
which  was  cosponsored  by  36  of  my 

COll6&firU6S 

Mr.  President,  it  is  widely  acknowl- 
edged that  there  is  a  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  duplicated  and  over- 
lapping activities,  organizations,  meth- 
ods, administration,  fimctions,  and  pol- 
icies of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Ttiis  measure  would  create  a  bipartisan 
commission  authorized  to  make  studies 
and  investigations  of  the  present  orga- 
nization and  methods  of  operation  of  all 
executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  to  submit  recommendations 
to  Congress  for  appropriate  action. 

TTiis  study  would  proceed  with  the  in- 
tention of  improving  Government  ef- 
ficiency and  effecting  economies  wher- 
ever possible  and  with  improving  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  bureaucracy  for  im- 
plementing the  policy  objectives  enacted 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  original  Hoover 
Commissions  were  created  because  It  was 
recognized  that  there  existed  much  over- 
lapping and  duplication  of  services  as 
^e  resxilt  of  the  mushroom  growth  of 
Federal  Government  during  the  great 
depression  of  the  1930's  and  World  War 
n  during  the  1940's. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  past  decade 
and  particularly  with  the  past  4  years, 
there  has  been  a  comparable,  if  not 
greater,    growth   in    Government   pro- 


grams, agencies,  personnel,  services,  and 
expenditures.  Since  the  last  Hoover 
Commission,  Federal  spending  has  al- 
most doubled  and  the  number  of  civilian 
employees  has  been  Increased  by  nearly 
20  percent. 

Even  more  significant  has  been  the 
increase  in  bureaus,  agencies,  and  pro- 
gram divisions.  Because  there  has  been 
too  little  planning  and  too  much  indis- 
criminate action,  great  duplication,  and 
in  many  Instances,  outright  conflict  now 
prevails.  A  vivid  example  of  the  prevail- 
ing confusion  was  produced  last  fall  when 
a  Senate  subcommittee  studying  Federal 
programs  for  the  cities  found  that  no 
administration  official  could  produce  a 
reliable  estimate  of  Just  how  much  money 
the  Government  was  spending  for 
urban -oriented  projects. 

The  89th  Congreis,  in  particular,  with 
the  passage  of  many  new  major  pieces 
of  legislation,  significantly  expanded  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Medicare,  the  expanded 
poverty  program,  aid  to  education,  civil 
rights  legislation,  air  and  water  pollution 
control,  new  housing  legislation,  and  the 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing,  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation  are  a  few  examples 
of  this  new  wave  of  growing  Federal  re- 
sponsibility which  have  necessarily 
swelled  the  Federal  bureaucracy  during 
recent  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  found  myself  In 
agreement  with  some  of  these  measures. 
Others  I  have  opposed.  But  whether  or 
not  one  opposes  of  supports  the  enact- 
ment of  a  given  program  once  it  Is  law 
we  all  wish  it  to  be  administered  as  fairly, 
efficiently,  and  effectively  as  possible. 
But,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  increasing 
evidence  that  in  too  many  Instances  this 
situation  does  not  prevail.  The  recent 
expansion  has  been  so  rapid  and  indis- 
criminate and  the  proliferation  of  bu- 
reaus and  bureaucrats  so  great  that  the 
lines  of  authority  and  responsibility  have 
become  entangled  and  the  ever-present 
problems  of  administrative  efficiency  and 
democratic  responsibility  have  been 
necessarily  compounded. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  the  conviction  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  from  both  parties 
that  the  90th  Congress  must  devote  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  efforts  and 
energy  to  a  thorough  review  of  New 
Frontier  and  Great  Society  legislation 
with  the  view  in  mind  of  determining  the 
effectiveness  by  which  these  programs 
are  being  executed  and  how  nearly  they 
are  achieving  the  policy  goals  enunciated 
l^  Congress.  Such  a  congressional  re- 
view will  imdoubtedly  demonstrate  the 
need  for  new  legislation  to  correct  exist- 
ing deficiencies  and  In  other  Instances 
will  sugigest  the  needed  changes  in  broad 
policy  objectives. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Hoover-type  commission  is  an 
absolutely  vital  complement  to  such  a 
review.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  need 
for  another  Hoover-type  commission  has 
been  widely  recognized  for  several  years, 
but  the  enormous  demands  associated 
with  the  enactment  of  a  bewildering 
variety  of  new  programs  over  the  past 
2  years  has  delayed  action  on  this  most 
vital  measure.  But  preci.sely  because  of 
this  fact,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 


further  delay  is  no  longer  acceptable. 
And  particularly  in  anticipation  of  forth- 
coming  congressional  review,  I  believe  it 
is  imperative  that  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  we  move  to  establish  a  special  com- 
mission to  study  and  appraise  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  which  I  introduce  be 
printed  in  full  following  these  remarks 
and  that  said  measure  remain  at  the  desk 
for  a  period  of  7  days  for  those  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  should  wish  to  join  In 
cosponsorship. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick]  also  be  made  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measvu-e. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  47)  for  the  establishment 
of  a  commission  to  study  and  appraise 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Pearson  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  47 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DECLARATION    OP   POLICY 

Section  1.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  promote  economy,  ef- 
ficiency, and  Improved  service  In  the  trans- 
action of  the  public  business  In  the  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions, offices.  Independent  establishments, 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  by — 

(1)  recommending     methods     and     pro- 
cedures for  reducing  expenditures  to  the  low- 
est amount  consistent  with  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  essential  services,  activities,  and  . 
functions; 

(2)  eliminating  duplication  and  overlap- 
ping of  services,  activities,  and  functions: 

(3)  consolidating  services,  activities,  and 
functions  of  a  similar  nature; 

(4)  abolishing  services,  activities,  and 
functions  not  necessary  to  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  government; 

(5)  defining  responsibilities  of  officials; 

(6)  eliminating  nonessential  services, 
functions,  and  activities  which  are  competi- 
tive with  private  enterprise;  and 

(7)  relocating  agencies  now  responsible 
directly  to  the  President  In  departments  or 
other  agencies  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  more 
efficient  as  a  result. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OT    THE    COMMISSION    ON    THl 
OPERATION   OF  THE  EXECOTTVE  BRANCH 

Sec  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  policy  set  forth  In  section  1  of  this  Act, 
there  Is  hereby  established  a  oonunlasion  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  the  Op^a- 
tlon  of  the  Executive  Branch  (in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Conmilsslon") . 

(b)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Oommlsslon  or  employment  of  an  In- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  In  any  business  or  professional  field, 
on  a  peo^-tlme  or  full-time  basis,  with  or 
without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  Individual  within  the  provisions  ol 
chapter  11  at  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

MEMBERSHIP    OF  THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Number  and  Apjwlntment.— 
The  Conunlsslon  shall  be  composed  of  ten 
members  as  follows : 


(1)  two  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
united  States  from  private  life; 

(2)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from  private  life;  and 

(3)  Pour  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
HouM  of  Representotlves,  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  from  pri- 

'*(b)  PoUtical  Affiliation.— Members  of  the 
Commission  appointed  from  private  life  shall 
represent  equally  the  majority  and  minority 
patles.  With  respect  to  members  of  the 
^mmlsslon  appointed  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  there  shall 
be  a  Representative  and  a  Senator  from  the 
majority  party  and  one  each  from  the  ml- 

"^  (c)  Vacancies. — Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  aSect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

organization  of  THE  COMMISSION 

SBC.  4.  The  President  may  appoint  the  last 
two  former  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
as  Cochalrmen.  If  no  such  appointment  Is 
made,  the  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers, 

QXTORUM 

Sec.  5.  Six  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OT  THX 
COMMISSION 

SEC.  6.  (a)  Members  of  Congress. — ^Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission.  

(b)  Members  From  the  Executive 
Branch. — The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation  in 
addition  to  that  received  for  their  services  In 
the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  Members  From  Private  Lite. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
♦75  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sion, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

STAFF    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  Intermittent  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  author- 
ized for  the  departments  by  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  $60  per  diem  for  individuals. 

EXPENSES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sbc.  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Dinixs  or  TBx  commission 

Sec.  B.  (a)  Investigation. — The  Commis- 
sion shall  study  and  investigate  the  present 
organization  and  methods  of  operation  of  all 
deportments,  bureaus,  agencies,  boards,  com- 
mission, offices,  Ind^Mndent  establlBhments, 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Oovemment  ex- 


cept the  Judiciary  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  what  changes 
therein  are  necessary  In  their  opinion  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  1 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Report. — The  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit an  interim  report  to  the  Congress  ninety 
days  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  an  interim  report  ten 
days  after  the  end  of  each  succeeding  ninety- 
day  period.  The  Commission  shall  make  its 
final  report  of  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  at  which 
date  the  Commission  shaU  cease  to  exist. 
The  final  report  of  the  Commission  may  pro- 
pose such  constitutional  amendments,  legis- 
lative enactments,  and  administrative  ac- 
tions as  In  Its  Judgment  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  recommendations. 

POVtTERS   OF   the    COMMISSION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Hearing  and  Sessions. — ^The 
Commission  or.  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  hold  such  hearings 
and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  ad- 
minister such  oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena 
OT  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents  as  the  Com- 
mission or  such  subcommittee  or  member 
may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may  be  Is- 
sued under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  of  such  subcommittee,  or 
any  duly  designated  member,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
Chairmsm,  or  member.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 102  to  104,  incltislve,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.S.C.,  title  2,  sees.  192-194) ,  shaU 
apply  m  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  wit- 
ness to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testi- 
fy when  siunmoned  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

(b)  Obtaining  Official  Data. — ^The  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office.  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  instrumentality  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act;  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  of- 
fice, establishment,  or  instrumentality  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish  such  Infor- 
mation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 


THE  RED  BLUFF,  TEX.,  IRRIGATION 
PROJECT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  introduce  a  bill  designed  to 
restore  the  economic  stability  and  pro- 
ductivity in  a  significant  area  of  my  home 
State  of  Texas  by  rehabilitating  the  Red 
Bluff  irrigation  project  on  the  Pecos 
River  in  western  Texas. 

The  Red  Bluff  area  is  comprised  of  por- 
tions of  four  counties:  Reeves,  Loving, 
Pecos,  and  Ward.  All  of  these  are  sit- 
uated In  the  Pecos  River  Basin  and  all 
have  traditionally  made  use  of  the  river 
for  Irrigation. 

The  Pecos  River  has  been  the  mother 
of  development  in  this  area.  From  Its 
waters  an  oasis  was  created — an  oasis 
which  gave  life  to  many  small  farms. 
Forty  years  ago  one  saw  here  a  growing 
area  of  hardworking  people  using  Irri- 
gation to  sustain  their  crops  and  their 
hopes.  Yet  in  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  then,  progress  has  not  lived  up  to 
expectations.  The  reason  can  be  found 
In  the  cold  and  concrete  facts  of  water 
supply. 


In  the  last  10  years  the  maximum  acre- 
age Irrigated  was  29,800.   While  this  fig- 
ure appears  reasonably  sizable,   there 
were  5  years  out  of  the  10  in  which  the 
acreage  was  below  5,000.   It  is  this  incon- 
sistency which  is  patricularly  damaging. 
With  such  a  wide  range  of  possible  acre- 
age to  receive  water,  planning  becomes 
virtually  impossible,  what  plans  are  made 
are  often  frustrated,  investments  may  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  dry  earth,  and  many 
marginal  farmers  are  hurt,  if  not  ruined. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamatlori  plan  for 
rehabilitation  which  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize meets  the  problem  in  this  area 
head  on.    The  plan  envisages  a  concrete- 
lined  canal  Instead  of  the  bed  of  the 
Pecos  River  below  Mentone  which  is  pres- 
ently in  use.    This  canal  is  expected  to 
deliver  75  percent  of  the  available  water 
to  farms.    At  present  only  45  percent 
reaches  the  irrigation  ditches  due  to  seep- 
age and  transpiration  by  phreat<s>hytes 
(salt  cedars  sucking  up  water).    This 
would  mean  that  under  the  rehabilita- 
tion plan  farm  deliveries  of  irrigation 
water  would  be  increased  by  67  percent, 
or  26,700  acre-feet  annually.    And  the 
inception  of  the  plan  would  mean  a  de- 
pendable source  of  water  on  which  farm- 
ers could  base  crop  plans  and  expecta- 
tions of  3deld  and  gross  income.    It  is 
estimated  that  this  project  would  yield  a 
consistent  water  supply  for  22,000  acres 
and  an  intermittent  supply  for  an  addi- 
tional 13,000  acres. 

Water,  however,  is  not  an  absolute 
good.  Quality  Is  essential  to  its  use  in 
Irrigation.  This  problem  is  somewhat 
harder  to  attack  than  that  of  quantity, 
but  estimates  Indicate  that  the  Bureau 
plan  will  improve  quality  of  the  available 
water  by  10  percent. 

This  problem  carmot  be  discussed  in 
terms  of  water  and  acre-feet  alone.    It 
is  a  problem  deeply  concerning  the  lives 
and  happiness  of  farmers,  their  families, 
and  the  businesses  they  support.    And 
these  are  the  people  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  and  cooperate  in  support  of  this 
project.    They   are  .agreed    that    their 
water  supply  be  well  managed  in  order 
to  be  well  utilized.    They  are  willing  to 
agree  that  the  supply  will  be  used  only 
on  free-draining  soils  capable  of  sus- 
tained irrigation.     The  people  of  this 
area  also  agree  that  the  distribution  of 
benefits  from  this  project  must  l>e  han- 
dled in  an  equitable  manner.    Thus  this 
bill  provides  that  each  of  the  seven  irri- 
gation districts  now  existing  under  Red 
Bluff  Dam  will  receive  some  of  the  acre- 
age allotment  to  be  supplied  with  water. 
The  equity  provisions  of  this  act  extend 
down  to  the  individual  landowner,  no 
one  of  whom  may  receive  more  water 
than  Is  reasonably  necessary  to  irrigate 
160  acres  of  free-draining  land  capable 
of  sustained  Irrigation. 

The  people  of  this  area  also  are  willing 
to  support  as  much  of  the  project  as  their 
financial  capabilities  permit.  Their  re- 
payment capacity  will  be  reviewed  every 
5  years  to  facilitate  their  repaying  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  Federal  Invest- 
ment. They  are  also  willing  to  imder- 
take  the  rehabilitation  of  the  laterals  at 
their  own  expense. 

This  project  contains  all  the  ingredi- 
ents for  success.  It  Is  theoretically 
sound  In  providing  a  basis  from  which 
these  people  can  work  to  improve  their 
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lives  and  their  community.  It  Is  also 
well  thought  out  to  provide  Immediate 
and  appropriate  action.  Its  excellent 
prospects  lor  this  action  being  taken  can 
be  found  in  the  people  themselves  who 
are  committed  to  shouldering  much  of 
the  burden  In  executing  this  plan.  For 
these  reasons  I  introduce  this  bill;  the 
problem  is  evident,  and  I  hope  that  the 
solution  Is  Imminent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  48)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  reha- 
bilitation of  the  distribution  system,  Red 
Bluff  project,  Texas,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Yahborottgh  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
TowKR) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


aOIJ3   MINE   REVITALIZATION   ACT 
OP  1967 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  revitalize  the  American 
gold  mining  industry,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, and  Senators  Alloxt.  Bartibtt. 
Bible,  Dominick,  Fahnin,  Hansen,  Ktj- 
CHEL,    Metcalf,     Morse.    Moss,    and 

MUNDT. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl 
lie  at  the  desk  for  1  week  for  any  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  wltiiout  objection,  will  lie  at  the 
desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  49)  to  revitalize  the  Amer- 
ican gold  mining  industry,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Grtjening.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  QRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, which  I  have  introduced  in  two  pre- 
vious Congresses,  has  twice  been  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and  I 
had  hoped  that  this  long  overdue  recti- 
fication of  injustice  to  our  once  great 
gold  mining  industry  would  be  acted 
upon  favorably  by  the  Congress.  This 
Is  a  imique  discrimination  carried  out 
under  our  free  enterprise  system  against 
one  industry,  gold  mining,  by  which  it  is 
compelled  to  sell  at  a  price  fixed  33  years 
ago,  a  price  by  which  it  Is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  sell  at  a  profit.  In  consequence, 
our  formerly  prospering  gold  mining  in- 
dustry is  disapp«u±ig.  In  many  for- 
merly gold-producing  States  it  has 
already  disappeared.  Ours  is  the  only 
nation  that  has  practiced  this  discrimi- 
nation against  this  industry. 

During  World  War  n  the  provisions  of 
War  Production  Board  Order  L-208  were 
invoked  against  our  domestic  gold  mines. 
They  were  compelled  to  shut  down  as  a 
result  of  the  fancied  belief  of  its  admin- 
istrators that  these  miners  would  then 
mine  strategic  minerals.  Ours  is  the 
only  nation  where  this  discrimination 
was  carried  on  against  the  gold  industry 
and  continues  to  be.  Other  gold-pro- 
ducing nations  have  not  done  so,  and  the 
gold  industry  is  prospering  there. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted to  correct  this  imlque  discrimina- 
tion against  this  once  Important  Industry 


in  our  country,  which  is  so  vital  not  only 
to  the  West,  and  to  my  State  of  Alaska, 
but  because  of  our  diminishing  gold  sup- 
ply to  the  entire  Nation.  I  hope  the  leg- 
islation will  be  considered  favorably,  and 
for  that  reason,  I  am  introducing  it  on 
the  first  legislative  day. 

The  reason  why  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion has  not  been  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  past  years  is  the  incomprehensible  op- 
p>ositiDn  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  pursues  the  fantastic  idea  that, 
somehow,  any  effort  to  assist  gold  mining 
will  adversely  affect  the  monetary  aspects 
of  gold  and  cause  a  raid  on  our  dollar.  I 
have  talked  to  many  bankers  and  others 
engaged  in  international  finance  who  see 
no  justification  for  that  attitude. 

Repeatedly  those  of  us  concerned  with 
the  plight  of  our  gold-mining  industry 
have  urged  the  Treasury  Department,  if 
it  disapproves  of  this  or  other  remedial 
legislation,  to  come  up  with  an  alterna- 
tive. So  far  this  approach  has  produced 
no  result.  Meanwhile,  our  gold  supply 
dwindles. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  executive  de- 
partment cooperated  with  the  legislative 
branch  in  this  important  field. 


OREGON  RECLAMATION  PROJECTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Hatfield]  and  my- 
self, I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  four  bifls  designed  to  provide 
for  the  authoritation  of  important 
Oregon  Federal  reclamation  projects. 

It  is  with  special  pleasure  that  we 
Introduce  these  hills  because  they  will 
provide  not  only  economic  development 
for  the  State  of  Oregon,  but  will  bring 
about  water  resource  development  and 
enhancement  of  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy in  the  interest  of  the  entire  Nation. 

In  considering  bills  of  this  type,  we 
should  recall  that  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  our  Nation  enters  an  era  in 
which  we  will  no  longer  be  blessed  with 
food  surpluses,  tftidoubtedly,  before  the 
year  2000,  we  will  be  confronted  with  the 
serious  problem  of  providing  food  and 
fiber  for  our  constantly  increasing  popu- 
lation. At  that  time,  we  will  not  be 
coping  with  problems  of  disposal  of  food 
surpluses;  we  wiH  be  trying  to  supply 
adequate  nutrition  for  the  people  of  our 
own  country.  For  these  reasons,  I  feel 
that  we  of  this  generation  owe  it  to 
future  generations  to  undertake  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  the  prompt  devel- 
opment of  our  agricultural  potential 
through  projects  such  as  those  envisaged 
in  the  four  bills  we  have  Introduced 
today. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
provide  the  following  details  relating  to 
the  purposes  and  benefits  to  be  derived 
upon  the  completion  of  these  projects: 

UEKLIN    DIVISIOK,    ROGtTE   BITEB   BASIN    PROJECT 

The  Merlin  division  is  designed  to  be- 
come a  segment  of  the  existing  Rogue 
River  Basin  Federal  reclamation  project 
of  which  the  Talent  division  has  already 
been  constructed.  The  Merlin  division 
would  be  primarily  for  irrigation,  but  it 
would  also  provide  recreation,  fiood  con- 
trol, and  area  redevelopment  functions. 

The  main  structure  of  this  project 
would  be  Sexton  Dam.  This  dam  would 
impound  a  39,000  acre-foot  reservoir  on 


Jumpoff  Joe  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Rogue  River.  The  project  also  envisages 
two  primary  canals  and  diversion,  dis- 
tribution and  drainage  works,  as  well  as 
public  outdoor  recreation  facilities. 

Of  the  9,260  acres  which  would  be 
served  with  irrigation  water  under  this 
project,  only  260  acres  are  now  irrigated. 
Of  the  remaining  9,000  acres,  ap- 
proximately 2,000  are  dry  farmed  and 
7,000  uncultivated.  It  is  anticipated  that 
about  one-half  of  the  area  of  this  di- 
vision will  be  developed  as  full-time 
farms  with  the  remainder  being  devoted 
to  small  units. 

Construction  of  this  division  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $16,515,000.  An  economic 
analysis  demonstrates  a  favorable 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.8  to  1. 

nXINOIS   VALUST    DIVISION.    BOGUS    RIVEK   BASIN 
PROJECT 

The  bill  to  authorize  the  Illinois  Valley 
division  of  the  Rogue  River  Basin  project 
involves  a  project  that  has  been  under 
study  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  foi 
a  number  of  years.  It  was  the  subject  ol 
a  favorable  recommendation  of  the  Caca- 
missioner  of  Reclamation  in  1965. 

The  plan  for  development  of  the  Illi- 
nois Valley  division  includes  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  and  reservoir,  a  di- 
version dam  and  a  system  of  canals,  lat- 
erals, drains  to  distribute  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  12.130  acres  of  land;  1.110 
acres  now  have  a  partial  supply  of  irriga- 
tion water  in  the  area. 

The  disastrous  fioods  of  December  1964 
and  January  1965  caused  tremendous 
damage  in  the  Rogue  River  Basin.  These 
floods  constitute  very  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  importance  of  flood  control 
projects,  including  fiood  control  in  con- 
nection with  reclamation  dams.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  dam  to  be  constructed 
on  Sucker  Creek  in  connection  with  the 
Illinois  Valley  division  would  be  about  50- 
percent  effective  in  fiood  control,  depend- 
ing on  frequency,  severity,  and  time  of 
the  year.  It  would  provide  flood  protec- 
tion benefits  to  Cave  Junction  and  Selma, 
Oreg.,  as  well  as  to  farmlands,  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  improvements.  Agnes 
and  Gold  Beach,  Oreg.,  would  also  gain 
increased  flood  protection  under  this 
project. 

The  Illinois  Valley  division  has  an  esti- 
mated cost-benefit  ratio  of  1.95  to  1,  al- 
though this  may  be  adjusted  downward 
slightly  because  of  possible  deletion  of 
benefits  created  imder  the  area  redevel- 
opment program.  Even  without  such 
benefits,  the  project  has  an  excellent 
cost-benefit  ratio. 

The  dam  to  be  constructed  at  the 
Sucker  Creek  site  would  be  an  earth-fill 
structure  rising  to  a  height  of  approxi- 
mately 230  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  The  reservoir  of  the  dam  would 
have  a  surface  area  of  465  acres  and  a 
capacity  of  40,000  acre-feet  of  water.  A 
storage  pool  of  1,000  acre-feet  would  as- 
sure fishery  protection. 

A  concrete  weir  across  Sucker  Creek 
2 '72  miles  below  the  dam  would  provide 
diversions  for  Irrigation  through  north 
and  south  canals.  The  plan  for  con- 
struction includes  a  fish  ladder  over  the 
weir  and  rotary  fish  screen  at  the  canal 
headworks. 

Agricultural  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
this  reclamation  project  include  produc- 
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tion  of  feed  and  forage  for  livestock,  en- 
hancement of  dairying,  and  the  Produc- 
Uon  of  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  axid  field 
croDS  These  agriculture  benefits  will 
provide  greatly  needed  diversity  and  sta- 
bility for  the  local  economy. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  Illinois 
Valley  division  is  $25,030,600.  The  proj- 
ect wiU  provide  a  number  of  benefits  in- 
cluding irrigation,  fiood  control,  recrea- 
tion, and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 

olalla  division,  ttmpqua  river  project 
A  feasibility  report  was  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  this  project 
in  1965  The  Olalla  division  would  pro- 
vide for  multiple-purpose  water  resource 
development  for  the  irrigation  of  14,450 
acres  of  land  on  the  South  Umpqua  River 
and  tributaries.  The  principal  structure 
of  the  OlaUa  division  would  be  Olalla 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  Olalla  Creek. 
The  dam  would  store  73,000  acre-feet  of 
water  of  which  37,000  acre-feet  would 
be  available  for  fiood  control  and  con- 
servation. 

The  project  would  provide  numerous 
benefits  including  irrigation,  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supplies,  water 
Quality  control,  flood  control,  fish  and 
vrtldlife  enhancement,  and  recreation 
opportunities. 

The  cost  of  the  project,  based  upon 
April  1964  estimates,  is  approximately 
$21,442,000.  The  project  has  a  favorable 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  1 .47  to  1 . 

MONMOUTH-DAI-LAS  DIVISION.  WILLAMTTTE 

siver  project 
The  feasibility  report  on  this  project 
was  issued  in  1966.    The  project,  located 
in  Polk  County.  Oreg..  is  designed  to 
supply  irrigation  water  for  about  28.000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Willamette  River 
VaUey  and  to  augment  the  flow  of  Rick- 
reall  Creek  to  eliminate  water  pollution 
and  to  enhance  the  fishery  of  the  creek. 
The  facilities  proposed  for  the  Mon- 
mouth-Dallas division  would  consist  of 
a  pumping  plant  designed  to  lift  water 
from  the  Willamette  River  into  the  main 
canal  of  the  division;  a  25-mile  main 
canal ;  three  relif  t  pumping  plants ;  minor 
canals;  laterals  and  drains;  power  facili- 
ties for  pumping,  and  facilities  for  pro- 
tecting and  enhancing  fish  and  wildlife 
resources. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  the  project 
is  estimated  at  $14,058,000  of  which 
$13,252,000  would  be  allocated  to  irriga- 
tion. 

The  project  has  a  remarkably  high 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  2.65  to  1. 

The  bills  which  we  are  introducing 
today  were  introduced  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. They  have  been  revised,  however, 
to  make  th«n  consistent  with  laws  en- 
acted in  the  89th  Congress. 

The  bUls  now  provide,  in  accordance 
with  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  14. 
1966—80  Stat.  200 — as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  September  7, 1966—80  Stat.  707— 
that  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing the  reclamation  projects,  which  is 
allocated  to  irrigation  and  which  is 
beyond  the  repayment  ability  of  the  irri- 
gation water  users,  is  to  be  charged  to 
and  returned  to  the  reclamation  fimd 
from  the  net  revenues  received  from  the 
marketing  of  commercisd  power  and 
energy  through  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  power   system.     The   above   act 


established  a  form  of  basin  account  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  made  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  Federal  Colum- 
bia River  power  system  available  to 
reclamation  projects  thereafter  author- 
ized in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  provisions  of  the  bills  concerning 
the  development  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources and  the  enhancement  of  recre- 
ation have  also  been  revised  to  conform 
to  the  provisions  on  this  subject  in  Pub- 
Uc  Law  89-557  and  Public  Law  89-596. 
These  two  laws,  which  authorized  the 
construction  of  certain  reclamation  proj- 
ects in  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, provided  for   the  conservation 
and  development  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources and  the  enhancement  of  recre- 
ation imder  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act— 79  Stat. 
213.     Inasmuch  as  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  are  project  purposes,  the 
legislative  history  of  Public  Laws  89-557 
and  89-596  indicates  that  no  additional 
substantive  provisions  to  carry  out  these 
purposes  need  be  included  in  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  project. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  mus 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morse 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Hatfield),  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  51.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Merlin  division.  Rogue  River  Basin 
nrolect,  Oreg..  and  for  other  purposes: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for 
the  pxirpoftcs  of  providing  irrigation  water 
for  approximately  nine  thousand  and  three 
hundred  acres,  flood  control,  area  redevelop- 
ment, and  providing  recreation  benefits,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June 
17  1902  (32  Stat.  388) ,  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto) ,  Is  author- 
ized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Merlin  division.  Rogue  River  Basin  projMt, 
Oregon.  The  principal  works  of  the  divi- 
sion shall  consist  of  Sexton  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, diversion  and  distribution  facilities,  and 
drainage  facilities. 

"Sec  2.  Irrigation  repayment  contracts 
BhaU  provide,  with  respect  to  any  contract 
unit,  for  repayment  of  the  Irrigation  con- 
struction costs  assigned  for  repayment  to  the 
Irrigators  over  a  period  of  not  more  than  fifty 
years,  exclusive  of  any  development  period 
authorized  by  law.  Construction  costs  allo- 
cated to  Irrigation  beyond  the  ablUty  of  Ir- 
rigates to  repay  shall  be  charged  to  and  re- 
turned to  the  reclamation  fund  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  14.  1966  (80  Stat.  200).  as 
amended  by  section  6  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 7.  1966  (80  Stat.  707) . 

"Sec.  3.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities  In 
connection  with  the  Merlin  dlvUlon  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  provUlons  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat. 

213).  _.     ,      _ 

"Sec.  4.  Before  the  works  are  transferred 
to  an  Irrigation  water  user's  organization  for 
care,  operation,  and  maintenance,  the  orga- 
nization shall  have  agreed  to  operate  them 
in  such  fashion,  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary, as  to  achieve  the  benefits  to  recreation 


on  which  the  allocations  of  costs  therefor 
are  predicated,  and  to  operate  them  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  achieve  the  benefits 
to  flood  control  on  which  the  allocation  of 
costs  therefor  Is  predicated,  and  to  return 
the  works  to  the  United  States  for  care,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  In  the  event  of  failure 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  to  achieve 
such  benefits. 

"Sec.  5.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  works 
herein  authorized  the  sum  of  $16,515,000 
(October  1964  prices),  plus  or  minus  such 
amovmts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  the  costs  of 
construction  as  Indicated  by  engineering 
costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  type  of  con- 
struction Involved  therein.  There  are  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  tor  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  said  works." 

S.  52.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Illinois  Valley  division,  Rouge  River 
Basin  project.  Oreg..  and  for  other  purposes: 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.  That,   for 
the   purposes   of   providing  irrigation  water 
supplies,  flood  control,  water  quaUty  control, 
highway  transportation,  conserving  and  de- 
veloping flsh  and  wildlife  resources,  and  en- 
hancing   outdoor    recreation    opportunities, 
the   Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act 
of  June  17,  1902   (32  Stat.  388),  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to), is  authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Illinois  VaUey  division.  Rouge 
River  Basin  project,  Oregon.    The  principal 
works  of  the  division  shall  consist  of  Sucker 
Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir,  diversion  and  dis- 
tribution facilities,   and   drainage  faculties. 
"Sec.    2.    Irrigation    repayment    contracts 
shall  provide,  with  respect  to  any  contract 
unit,  for  repayment  of  the  irrigation  con- 
struction costs  assigned  for  repayment  to  the 
irrigators  over  a  period  of  not  more  than  fifty 
years,  exclusive  of  any  develc^ment  period 
authorized  by  law.    Construction  coats  aUo- 
cated  to  Irrigation  beyond  the  ablUty  of  ir- 
rigators to  repay  shall  be  charged  to  and  re- 
turned to  the  reclamation  fund  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  14,  1966  (80  Stat.  200) ,  as  amended 
by  section  6  of  the  Act  of  September  7,  1966 
(80  Stat.  707). 

"Sec.  3.  The  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fish  and  wUdllf  e  resources  and 
the  enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities 
In  connection  with  the  IlllnoU  Valley  divi- 
sion shaU  be  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Vaster  Project  Recrea- 
tion Act  (79  Stat.  213). 

"Sec.  4.  Before  the  works  are  transferred 
to  an  Irrigation  water  users'  organization  for 
care,  operation,  and  maintenance,  the  or- 
ganization shall  have  agreed  to  operate  them 
in  such  fashion,  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  as  to  achieve  the  benefits  to 
flsh  and  wildlife  and  recreation  on  which  the 
allocations  of  costs  therefor  are  predicated, 
and  to  operate  them  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  achieve  the  benefits  to  flood  control 
on  which  the  allocation  of  costs  therefor 
is  predicated,  and  to  return  the  works  to 
the  United  States  for  care,  operation,  and 
maintenance  In  the  event  of  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  to  achieve  such 
beneflts. 

"Sec.  5.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  works 
herein  authorized  the  sum  of  $25,030,600 
(January  1964  prices),  plus  or  mlniis  such 
amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justlfled  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  the  costs  of 
construction  as  indicated  by  engineering 
costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  type  of  con- 
struction involved  therein.  There  are  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
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may  be  required  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  said  works." 

S.  63.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Olalla  division  of  the  Umpqua  proj- 
ect, Oreg..  and  for  other  purposes: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  IrrlgaUon  water  sup- 
pUes,  municipal  and  Industrial  water  sup- 
plies, flood  control,  water  quaUty  control, 
conserving  and  developing  flsh  and  wildlife 
resources,  and  enhancing  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  pursuant  to  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  388) , 
and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplemen- 
tary thereto) ,  Is  authorized  to  construct,  op- 
erate and  maintain  the  Olalla  division  of  the 
Umpqua  project,  Oregon.  The  principal 
works  of  the  division  shall  consist  of  Olalla 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  diversion  and  distribu- 
tion faclUtles,  and  drainage  faclUtles. 

"S»c.  a.  Irrigation  repayment  contracts 
8haU  provide,  with  respect  to  any  contract 
unit,  for  repayment  of  the  irrigation  con- 
struction costs  assigned  for  repayment  to  the 
Irrigators  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 
fifty  years,  exclusive  of  any  development 
period  authorized  by  law.  Construction  coats 
allocated  to  Irrigation  beyond  the  ability  of 
irrtgators  to  repay  shall  be  charged  to  and 
returned  to  the  reclamation  fund  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  14.  1966  (80  Stat.  200),  as 
amended  by  section  6  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 7.  1966  (80  Stat.  707) .  ^  .  * 
"Sec.  3.  Before  any  part  of  the  project 
works  are  transferred  to  an  irrigation  water 
user's  organization  for  care,  operation,  and 
maintenance,  the  organization  shall  have 
agreed  to  operate  them  In  such  fashion,  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as 
to  achieve  the  benefits  to  fish  and  wUdllfe 
and  recreation  on  which  the  allocation  of 
costs  therefor  are  predicated,  and  to  operate 
them  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
achieve  the  benefits  to  flood  control  on  which 
the  aUocaUon  of  costs  therefor  U  predicated, 
and  to  return  the  works  to  the  United  States 
for  care,  operation,  and  maintenance  In  the 
event  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments to  achieve  such  benefits. 

"S«c.  4.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  flsh  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities  In 
connection  with  the  OlaUa  division  shaU  be 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat. 
213). 

"Ssc.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  works 
herein  authorized  the  siun  of  $21,442,000 
(AprU  1964  prices),  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts.  If  any.  as  may  be  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  the  costs  of 
construction  as  Indicated  by  engineering 
costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  type  of  con- 
struction Involved  therein.  There  are  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  said  works." 

8. 64.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Monmouth-Dallas  division,  Willam- 
ette River  project,  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  Irrigation  water  suppUes, 
water  quality  control,  and  conserving  and 
developing  flsh  and  wildlife  resources,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June 
17.  1903  (32  Stat.  388) .  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto) ,  Is  author- 
ized to  construct.  oi>erate,  and  malntciln  the 
Monmouth-Dallas  division,  WUlamette  River 
project,  Oregon.  The  principal  works  of  the 
division  shall  consist  of  a  pumping  plant  on 
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the  Willamette  River,  canals  and  rellft 
pumps,  distribution  faculties,  and  drainage 
faclUtlea.  The  Secretsry  Is  authorized  to 
design  and  construct  the  facilities  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  permit  reasonable  future 
expansion  of  the  Irrigated  acreage  vrithln  the 
service  area. 

"Sec.  2.  Irrigation  repayment  contracts 
shall  provide,  with  respect  to  any  contract 
unit,  for  the  repayment  of  the  irrigation 
construction  costs  assigned  for  repayment 
to  the  irrigators  over  a  period  of  not  more 
than  fifty  years,  exclusive  of  any  develop- 
ment period  authorized  by  law.  Construc- 
tion costs  allocated  to  Irrigation  beyond  the 
ability  or  irrigators  to  repay  shall  be  charged 
to  and  returned  to  the  reclamation  fund  in 
accordance  with  the  ptovisions  of  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  14,  1966  (80  Stat.  200) ,  as 
amended  by  section  6  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 7. 1966  (80  Stat.  707). 

"Sxc.  3.  Before  the  works  are  transferred 
to  an  irrigation  water  users"  organization  for 
care,  operation,  and  maintenance,  the  or- 
ganization shall  have  agreed  to  operate  them 
m  a  manner  that  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  achieve  the  bene- 
fits of  fish  and  wUdlUe  and  water  quality 
control  on  which  the  allocations  of  costs 
therefor  are  predicated,  and  to  return  the 
works  to  the  United  States  for  care,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  in  the  event  of  fail- 
ure to  achieve  such  benefits. 

"Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  works 
herein  authorized  th«  sum  of  $14,058,000 
(January  1964  prices),  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fiuctuations  in  the  costs  of 
construction  as  Indloated  by  engineering 
costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the  type  of  con- 
struction Involved  therein.  There  are  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  said  works." 


ABRAHAM  A.  OSIPOVICH 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Abraham  A.  Oslpovlch  of 
Portland,  Oreg. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  to 
Abraham  A.  OsipovKh.  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, the  sum  of  $23,963.87  in  full  satis- 
faction of  all  of  his  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  coaipensatlon  for  dam- 
ages arising  out  of  his  suspension  and 
separation  from  his  employment  with 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  on 
March  19,  1954. 

Mr.  Osipovich  was  bom  in  Odessa. 
Russia.  In  1896.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1922  and  became  a  naturalized 
citizen  in  1930.  In  1938  Mr.  Osipovich 
went  to  work  for  the  Bonneville  Power 
Adininistration  and  due  to  his  excep- 
tional skill  and  personal  qualities  he  rose 
to  the  position  of  head  of  the  transmis- 
sion design  section  In  1943.  In  1948  and 
1949  certain  questions  were  raised  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Osipovich 's  loyalty 
status  because  of  some  of  his  past  asso- 
ciations. On  both  occasions  after  a 
thorough  investigation  the  Loyalty  Board 
concluded  that  there  was  no  reasonable 
ground  for  believing  Mr.  Osipovich  dis- 
loyal to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Despite  these  decfeions.  the  old  charges 
were  brought  up  again  in  1954  in  accord- 
ance with  Executive  Order  10450.  Dur- 
ing these  investigations  Mr.  Osipovich 
was  subjected  to  great  emotional  strain 
which  created  a  serious  heart  condition. 


He  also  incurred  large  personal  expenses 
for  transportation  for  him  and  his  lawyer 
to  and  from  Washington,  D.C. 

Prior  to  a  final  decision  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Osipovich  re- 
signed. The  reason  for  his  resignation  is 
of  paramount  importance  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  this  case.  He  became  convinced 
that  the  final  decision  would  be  rendered 
against  him  even  before  an  official  com- 
munique from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  was  received.  Confronted  with 
what  appeared  to  be  certain  separation, 
he  finally  acceded  to  his  physician's  plea 
that  he  resign  on  the  grounds  of  ill 
health  and  cease  to  further  risk  a  severe 
heart  attack.  Thus  his  separation,  al- 
though technically  volimtary  in  form 
was  truly  involuntary  when  considered 
in  light  of  the  surrounding  oppressive 
circumstances. 

Later,  Mr.  Osipovich  was  cleared  of 
the  charges  and  allowed  to  return  to  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  in  1958, 
at  a  position  three  grades  lower  than  In 
1954.  He  petitioned  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  compensation  for  his  lost 
pay  but  was  advised  that  to  qualify,  his 
resignation  must  have  been  involuntary. 
Having  explored  imsuccessfully  all 
possible  alternate  procedures  for  relief, 
Mr.  Osipovich  presented  his  case  to  me. 
Because  I  consider  his  case  to  be  meri- 
torious, and  one  which  calls  for  the  cor- 
rection of  a  gross  injustice,  I  now  intro- 
duce this  bill,  and  urge  that  it  be  given 
prompt  and  serious  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  55)  for  the  relief  of  Abra- 
ham A.  Osipovich,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  65 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Abraham  A.  Osi- 
povich, of  Portland,  Oregon,  the  sum  of 
$25,963.87,  In  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims 
of  the  said  Abraham  A.  Osipovich  against 
the  United  States  for  compensation  for  dam- 
ages arising  out  of  his  suspension  and  forced 
separation  from  his  employment  with  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  on  March 
19,  1954:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  (1,000. 


89th  Congress  which  was  reported  fa- 
vorably by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary— Report  No.  1844  of  October 
19   1966.    As  indicated  In  Report  No. 

1844: 

OfBclal  records  disclosed  that  Eugene  E. 
Laird  was  commissioned  as  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps  of  the 
united  States  Army  on  June  6, 1930.  He  en- 
tered on  active  duty  on  November  22.  1940. 
During  World  War  H  he  was  a  prisoner  of 
,rar  of  the  Japanese  from  April  9,  1942  to 
September  7,  1945. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  confer 
jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment 
upon  the  claim  of  Eugene  E.  Laird  aris- 
ing out  of  his  services  with  the  U.S. 
Anned  Forces  from  November  22,  1940, 
through  October  24,  1946.  Unless  this 
bill  is  enacted,  the  statute  of  limitations 
will  bar  any  claim  for  increased  disabil- 
ity benefits  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Laird. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
designed  to  provide  for  Mr.  Laird  the 
same  type  of  relief  that  was  sought  by 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Upp  in  S,  1407  of  the  89th 
(>)ngress,  which  became  Private  Law 
89-215.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee to  which  this  bill  is  referred  will  take 
prompt  action  thereon  to  the  end  that 
Mr.  Laird  may  be  afforded  his  day  in 
court  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  56)   conferring  jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment 
upon  the  claim  of  Eugene  E.  Laird,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Morse  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  66 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations  per- 
taining to  suits  against  the  United  States, 
or  any  lapse  of  time,  or  bars  of  laches  or  any 
prior  judgment  of  the  United  States  Court 
or  Claims,  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  upon  any  claim  of 
Eugene  E.  Laird  arising  out  of  his  service 
with  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  from 
November  22,  1940,  through  October  24, 1948. 
Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claim  may  be 
Instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date   of    the    enactment   of    this    Act. 
Kothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an 
Inference  of   liability  on   the   part  of   the 
United  States.    Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  proceedings  for  the  determination  of 
inch  claim,  and  review  and  payment  of  any 
judgment  or  judgments  thereon  shall  be  had 
m  the  same  maimer  as  In  the  case  of  claims 
oter  which  such  court  has  Jurisdiction  under 
McUon  1491  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 


training  sessions  for  guidance  counselors 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
junior  colleges,  and  technical  institu- 
tions. Title  V  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  expires  next  year  and 
therefore  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  this 
90th  Congress  to  consider  renewal  and 
revision  of  the  statute. 

This  measure  has  been  suggested  to 
me  by  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education  as  being  helpful  to  keep 
these  guidance  counselors  up  to  date  in 
their  work,  covering  such  areas  as  em- 
ployment trends,  job  requirements,  new 
and  changing  educational  opportunities 
smd  obligations,  and  guidance  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. It  is  contemplated  that  the 
training  sessions  would  be  of  1  or  2 
weeks'  duration  with  speakers,  panelists, 
and  other  resource  persons  to  be  drawn 
from  colleges  and  universities.  Govern- 
ment agencies,  business  and  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  59)  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
in  order  to  authorize,  as  part  of  a  State 
program  pursuant  to  such  title,  short- 
term  training  sessions  for  persons  en- 
gaged in  certain  guidance  and  counseling 
in  such  State,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  69 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  503 
(a)  (2)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  such  programs  may  In- 
clude, at  the  discretion  of  such  State  agency, 
short-term  training  sessions  for  persons  en- 
gaged In  guidance  and  counseling  In  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  jimlor  colleges, 
and  technical  Institutes  In  such  State." 


EUGENE  E.  LAIRD 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  Senator  Hatfield. 
and  myself,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
E.  Laird  of  Salem,  Oreg. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  552  of  the 


AMENDMENT  OP  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
unend  tiUe  V  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  to  authorize  short-term 


A  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  TAX 
SHARING 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  which  will  enable 
us  to  accomplish  what  many  people  seem 
to  agree  is  an  urgent  necessity — a  system 
of  Federal-State  tax  sharing. 

As  the  90th  Congress  convenes.  It  seems 
that  the  sharing  of  Federal  revenues  with 
the  States  Is  just  about  the  most  popular 
issue  of  all. 

All  across  the  Nation,  Democratic  and 
Republican  leaders  are  vigorously  envm- 
ciating  plans  to  solve  State  and  local  fis- 
cal problems  by  sharing  Federal  reve- 
nues. A  multiplicity  of  proposals  alresuly 
have  been  made,  and  many  more  are  on 
the  way.  A  monumental  partisan  con- 
test is  looming  to  see  which  political 
party  gets  the  credit  for  helping  the 
States  and  cities  the  most. 

There  are  serious  reasons  for  this  na- 
tional phenomenon.  The  needs  of  State 
and  local  government  are  growing  faster 
than  their  revenues.  Meanwhile,  the 
yield  of  the  Federal  income  tax  is  grow- 


ing more  rapidly  and  it  is  possible  to  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  Federal 
Government  will  enjoy  a  surplus.  It  is 
sensible  to  consider  using  this  money  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  States. 

However,  I  do  not  think  we  should  kid 
ourselves.  The  hard  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  talk  of  passing  a  tax  sharing 
measure  this  year  is  just  political  win- 
dow dressing. 

Federal-State  tax  sharing  is  incred- 
ibly complicated  and  it  would  be  irre- 
sponsible for  Congress  to  rush  a  plan 
through  without  exhaustive  considera- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  war  in  Vietnam 
puts  such  a  strain  on  the  Federal  budget 
that  there  is  no  likelihood  whatever  that 
Congress  would  choose  this  year  as  the 
one  in  which  to  begin  sharing  revenues 
with  the  States. 

The  real  question  is.  What  can  we  do 
in  1967  to  set  this  important  new  tax- 
sharing  proposal  in  motion  so  that  it  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  near  future? 

In  my  opinion,  the  answer  is  to  create 
a  blue  ribbon  National  Commission  on 
Tax  Sharing  to  work  out  the  details  of 
such  a  plan  and  report  back  to  Congress 
in  1969. 

TRK   STATES   FKOBLXK 

When  I  was  Governor  of  Wisconsin 
from  1959  to  1963, 1  was  made  constant- 
ly aware  of  the  fact  that  State  and  local 
governments  have  increasing  difBculty 
in  raising  necessary  revenues. 

This  experience  made  me  fully  aware 
of  the  need  for  some  kind  of  sharing  of 
tax  dollars  between  the  huge  and  power- 
ful Federal  Government,  with  its  growing 
revenue  sources,  and  the  State  units  of 
government. 

It  is  next  to  Impossible  many  times 
for  the  legislatures,  city  councils  and 
county  boards  to  face  up  squarely  to  the 
need  to  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  vital  State 
services,  especially  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, health,  and  welfare. 

Too  often,  Governors,  State  legisla- 
tures, mayors,  and  city  councils,  facing 
the  choice  of  a  tax  increase  or  a  cut  in 
vital  programs,  must  choose  the  latter  al- 
ternative. As  a  result,  local  and  State 
governments  sometimes  are  imable  to 
meet  their  responsibilities. 

What  is  the  answer  to  this  problem? 
I  do  not  believe  any  one  person  knows 
precisely — nor  does  any  one  group  of 
economists,  nor  any  one  poUtical  party, 
nor  does  any  group  of  Federal  or  State 
officials. 

The  riddle  of  the  financing  of  State 
and  local  governments  has  no  simple 
answer. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  look  at  the  problem  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. It  convinces  me,  however,  that  no 
plan  we  will  see  or  hear  about  in  the 
opening  months  of  this  Congress  will  be 
the  ultimate  plan  we  will  want  to  ap- 
prove. 

BASIC  CONCZPTS  OT  TAX   BHAXINO 

Generally  speaking,  all  proponents  of 
revenue  sharing  favor  some  kind  of  plan 
which  returns  money  to  the  States  after 
it  has  been  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Block  grants  were  first  used  in  1836 
during  the  Jsuskson  administration  and 
represented  even  then  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  conventional  method  of 
disbursing  Federal  aid.    The  disburse- 
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ment  of  $28  million  to  the  States  under 
the  terms  of  the  Surplus  Distribution  Act 
of  1836  represents  the  only  instance  in 
U.S.  history  when  Federal  fimds  have 
been  granted  to  the  States  without  con- 
ditions governing  the  use  of  the  funds. 

There  are  a  few  Instances  now  where 
some  Federal  funds  are  returned  directly 
to  a  few  States  for  education  and  road 
aids.  These  are  derived  to  begin  with 
from  those  same  States  in  the  form  of 
sale  of  public  lands  and  the  sharing  of 
grazing  receipts. 

Since  1836,  therefore,  this  country  has 
made  no  move  to  enact  any  other  method 
of  tax  sharing  as  we  are  now  defining 
the  term. 

In  1960  Walter  Heller,  then  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Economics  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  proposed  that 
rising  Federal  revenues  be  distributed  to 
State  and  local  governments  with  little 
or  no  strings  attached. 

This  recommendation  did  not  get  seri- 
ous attention  until  the  spring  of  1964. 
but  other  pressing  matters  of  fiscal  na- 
ture prevented  this  proposal  from  receiv- 
ing congressional  consideration.  The  tax 
reduction  bill  of  that  year  was  one  im- 
portant roadblock,  and  also  because  the 
Federal  budget  had  been  running  chronic 
deficits  since  1960.  Heller  based  his  plan 
on  the  supposition  that  the  budget  would 
have  surpluses  for  the  next  2  years  and 
would,  therefore,  make  the  proposal  pos- 
sible. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1964  also 
stated  that  its  candidates  would  further 
"develojHnent  of  fiscal  policies  which 
could  provide  revenue  sources  to  hard- 
pressed  State  and  local  governments  to 
assist  them  vrtth  their  responsibilities." 

The  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent in  1964  also  embraced  this  idea  by 
recommending  that  a  portion  of  Federal 
income  taxes  be  returned  to  the  States 
and  that  these  governments  be  given  a 
larger  share  of  revenues  derived  from 
inheritance  taxes. 

In  a  statanent  issued  on  October  28, 
1964,  President  Johnson  declared  the 
intention  of  the  administration  to  carry 
out  the  pledge  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
He  proposed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  make  available  to  State  and 
local  governments  "some  part  of  our 
great  and  growing  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues— over  and  above  existing  aids." 

President  Johnson  then  appointed  a 
task  force  composed  of  individuals  from 
government  and  business  and  headed  by 
the  distinguished  Joseph  A.  Pechman, 
director  of  economics  at  Brookings  In- 
stitution, to  study  the  possibility  of  set- 
ting aside  a  fixed  percentage  of  Federal 
revenues  each  year  in  a  trust  f imd  for 
distribution  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

TWO    BASIC    CONSIDERATIONS   ABB    INVOLVED 

First,  when  this  plan  was  suggested  in 
1964,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  the  closing  down  of 
military  bases  prompted  thoughts  of 
budgetary  surplus  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1966.  It  was  feared  that  a  surplus 
before  full  employment  of  manpower  and 
resources  had  been  achieved  would  cause 
"fiscal  drag."  This  in  turn  would  retard 
the  then  current  high  rate  of  business 
expansion. 
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The  second  factor,  and  still  the  most 
important  one,  is  that  State  and  local 
govenmients  are  badly  in  need  of  new 
revenue  sources  for  their  ever  growing 
needs  in  schools,  eoUeges,  health  serv- 
ices, and  welfare  problems. 

State  and  local  expenditures  are  still 
growing  at  an  expanded  rate. 

During  the  10-ycar  period  from  1954 
to  1963,  the  expenditures  of  these  gov- 
ernments more  than  doubled,  increasing 
from  $36.6  to  $74.9  billion.  State  and 
local  indebtedness  increased  even  more 
rapidly  during  the  same  period — from 
$38.9  to  $86.4  billion.  Expenditures  by 
State  and  local  governments  increased 
at  an  average  rate  of  7V4  percent  a  year 
between  1958  and  1963.  During  that 
period  net  indebtedness  increased  by  43 
percent.  More  recent  figures  obtained 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  obtained 
from  the  Census  Bureau  show  that  in 
1965,  the  State  and  local  imits  expendi- 
tures were  $87  billion  while  their  indebt- 
edness climbed  to  $99.5  billion. 

According  to  reoent  figures  attributed 
to  Mr.  Pechman,  of  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, by  1970  these  expenditures  should 
reach  about  $103  billion.  And  I  have 
read  that  some  sources  indicate  this  fig- 
ure is  conservative.  One  hundred  twen- 
ty billion  dollars  might  be  the  more  ac- 
curate amoiuit,  according  to  one  study 
done  for  CED. 

Most  States  hate  tax  systems  which 
place  heavy  emphasis  on  sales  taxes,  fees, 
and  property  taxes  rather  than  progres- 
sive income  taxes.  Naturally,  local  gov- 
ernments find  it  difficult  to  support  ris- 
ing costs  of  necessfiry  programs. 

Nearly  one-third  of  State  and  local 
revenue  is  derive^  from  real  property 
taxes.  Almost  onej-half  is  raised  through 
sales  taxes  and  fees.  Income  taxes  pro- 
vide only  a  little  more  than  7  percent 
of  the  total. 

Therefore,  even  if  the  difference  be- 
tween revenues  and  expenditures  of  some 
$20  to  $30  billion  fi  year  could  be  raised 
from  this  existing  State  and  local  reve- 
nue system,  the  largest  amount  of  the 
money  would  have  to  be  derived  from 
the  highly  regressive  sales  taxes  and 
property  taxes.  Besides  the  fact  that 
this  penalizes  the  obvious  groups  of  poor 
and  older  citizens,  this  would  also  dis- 
courage homeownership  and  accelerate 
the  trend  of  deterioration  of  property  in 
our  already  troubled  cities. 

Nearly  80  percent  of  this  money  will 
be  spent  for  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare— areas  in  which  States  not  only 
have  maintained  but  should  maintain 
principal  responsibility. 

Where  is  this  money  going  to  come 
from?  These  expenses  can  hardly  be  de- 
ferred. 

EXAMPLE   OF   STATTE  TAXATION   SYSTEM 

Since  I  am  most  familiar  with  my  own 
State  of  Wisconsin,  let  me  bring  the  facts 
closer  to  home  by  citing  some  examples 
from  figures  compiled  by  the  nonparti- 
san Wisconsin  Taxpayers'  Alliance.  This 
group  states  that  Wisconsin  State  and 
local  tax  collections  in  the  last  decade 
have  grown  much  faster  than  the  Fed- 
eral collections — in  1954  State  and  local 
collections  equaled  30  percent  of  all 
taxes  collected.  By  1964  they  had  grown 
to  39  percent  of  all  taxes  collected.    This 


appears  to  be  the  average  for  other 
States  as  well. 

Total  State  and  local  taxes  raised  in 
Wisconsin  increased  from  $265  million 
in  1944  to  $1,246  million  in  1964.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  500  percent. 
The  Federal  tax  collections  for  the  same 
period  increased  from  $822  million  to 
$1,959  million  or  slightly  more  than 
twice. 

Meanwhile,  the  percentage  of  money 
expended  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  on 
education  for  the  5-year  period  ending 
1964  rose  from  22  to  26  percent  of  all 
money  spent.  Every  2  years  the  State 
must  provide  for  approximately  100,000 
more  pupils  than  in  the  previous  2  years. 
Each  biennium  must  provide  for  college 
classroom  space  equal  to  the  entire  pre- 
World  War  n  enrollment  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin,  of  necessity,  had  to  resort 
to  almost  every  possibility  in  order  to 
raise  the  necessary  revenues;  the  broadly 
based  and  progressive  income  tax,  corpo- 
rate and  personal,  a  3 -percent  sales  tax, 
high  property  taxes  in  local  communities, 
borrowing  by  local  units  to  finance  capi- 
tal expendituress,  gasoline  taxes,  sports- 
men's licenses,  tuition,  and  license  fees. 

But,  after  all  these  taxes  are  raised, 
the  State  only  keeps  about  11  percent 
with  which  to  finance  its  operations. 
Eighty-three  percent  of  the  taxes  col- 
lected by  the  State — about  $1  billion  total 
collected — were  spent  by  the  local  units 
of  government.  Six  percent  went  into 
the  highway  fund  by  law,  leaving  the 
State  to  spend  the  final  11  percent  for  all 
the  functions  of  the  State  and  govern- 
ment. 

UTILIZATION  OF  EEVENTTES 

If  Federal  tax  revenues  continue  to 
grow  as  expected,  these  courses  of  action 
would  be  open  to  the  Congress: 

First.  Expansion  of  the  Federal  budget 
to  use  the  full  increase  in  revenue; 

Second.  Tax  reduction; 

Third.  Retirement  of  national  debt; 

Fourth.  Expansion  of  Federal  spend- 
ing through  grants-in-aid  for  specific 
programs.  This  latter  method  has  been 
used  more  and  more  in  increasing 
amounts. 

In  1934, 18  grant-in-aid  programs  were 
in  existence  to  send  money  back  to  State 
and  local  govermnents  for  specific  pur- 
poses. By  1964,  there  were  68  programs 
for  State  and  local  governments  plus  60 
more  programs  for  disbursement  of 
fimds  to  individuals  and  institutions. 
As  of  this  year  some  140 — depending  on 
how  you  count  them — programs  exist  In 
the  grant-in-aid  field. 

In  terms  of  dollars  expended,  $126  mil- 
lion was  spent  for  Federal  grants-in-aid 
in  1934  and  this  had  risen  to  $10,060  mil- 
lion in  1964— a  rise  of  eightyfold.  Aver- 
age expenditure  per  program  for  Federal 
grants-in-aid  increased  in  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time  from  $7  million  to  $148  mil- 
lion. In  1965  the  figure  was  $10.9  bUlion. 
By  1966,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  $13.3  billion  was  being  spent 
through  grants-in-aid  programs. 

Naturally,  along  with  the  increase  in 
the  programs  more  and  more  strings 
have  been  attached  and  a  growth  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  has  been  the  direct 
result.  This  may  or  may  not  have  re- 
sulted in  some  weakening  of  the  State 
and  local  governments. 
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STATE    GOVERNMENTS    ARE    AN    EFFICIENT    WTt 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  State  gov- 
ernments are  more  important  to  our  sys- 
tem of  government  today  than  at  any 
time  since  the  founding  days  of  the  Re- 
public. Their  function  has  evolved  into 
one  of  greater  responsibility  than  ever 
before,  especially  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, hospitalization  of  the  sick  and 
mentally  incapacitated,  law  enforce- 
ment, the  control  of  traffic  and  safety, 
the  system  of  highways,  regulation  of 
utilities,  insurance,  and  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources. 

We  should  lend  more  emphasis,  not 
less,  to  the  role  of  the  State  governments. 
They  should  be  made  stronger,  not 
weaker.  The  State  xmit  is  the  most  effi- 
cient unit  and  the  most  rational  form  of 
a  government  dealing  with  regional 
problems  of  any  other  in  existence  today. 
They  should  be  given  ever-increasing  re- 
sponsibilities and  nurtured  so  they  grow 
in  an  orderly  and  logical  fashion. 

Nevertheless,  State  governments  have 
a  tough  role  ahead  for  them.  They 
should  modernize  and  reorganize  their 
ancient  way  of  administering  their  far- 
flung  operations.  In  many  cases  they 
are  still  in  the  horse-and-buggy  stage, 
still  trying  to  serve  an  industrial  society 
with  a  system  that  was  designed  around 
an  agrarian  economy. 

The  modem  State  goverrmient  must 
develop,  therefore,  intensive  plans  and 
guidelines  which  will  chart  their  future 
course  through  the  expansion  of  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  economy,  bearing  in 
mind,  of  necessity,  that  the  local  govern- 
ments must  be  made  a  partner  in  this 
development. 

State  governments  should  evaluate 
their  present  situation  and  develop  com- 
prehensive plans,  projecting  needs  for 
the  next  half  century  in  State  facilities, 
recreation,  land  use,  the  State's  econ- 
omy, intercity  and  mass  transportation, 
population  growth  and  migration,  and 
recreation  resources  and  needs. 

To  do  these  things,  both  in  the  plan- 
ning and  in  the  implementation  stages. 
States  need  money.  And  that  is  what 
all  of  these  tax-sharing  plans  are  de- 
signed to  do — to  get  back  to  the  State 
and  local  units  of  government,  money 
which  will  enable  them  to  do  all  of  these 
things  and  more. 

PROPOSALS  EXAMINED   BRIEPLY 

The  newspapers  have  been  filled  with 
ideas  coming  from  all  sides,  many  of 
them  with  great  merit,  at  first  glance. 

The  best  known,  of  course,  is  the 
Heller-Peckman  plan,  which  basically  is 
a  return  of  2  percent  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  base,  returned  to  the  States  on 
a  per  capita  basis.  In  1966  this  would 
have  involved  the  sum  of  $5.6  billion 
based  on  total  taxable  income  returned 
with  no  strings  attached.  I  recently 
read  that  Mr.  Pechman  said  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  States  should  not 
be  compelled  to  turn  over  a  fixed  portion 
of  such  income  to  the  cities.  I  believe 
Mr.  Heller,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  that 
reapix)rtionment  of  the  State  legislatures 
in  time  would  mitigate  the  possible  prob- 
lems of  rural  legislatures  refusing  to 
share  funds  with  urban  centers. 

Hknrt  Reuss.  Representative  from 
Wisconsin,  has  also  embraced  the  idea  of 
revenue  sharing  with  his  own  plan,  but 


he  gets  a  good  deal  more  specific  and 
does  attach  a  few  strings.  He  would  like 
to  provide  $25  billion  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod to  States  which  would  take  steps  to 
modernize  State  and  local  governments. 
He  would  also  like  to  see  regional  coordi- 
nating conmiittees  for  each  of  fovu:  re- 
gions set  up.  His  plan,  as  I  understand 
it,  would  allocate  money  on  the  basis  of 
population  with  no  State  receiving  less 
than  $500,000.  The  formula  also  appor- 
tions funds  according  to  total  population 
per  State  with  up  to  20  percent  of  the 
total  set  aside  for  supplements  to  States 
with  low  per  capita  income,  or  a  high 
incidence  of  poverty,  dependency,  or  ur- 
banization. 

The   Senator   from   New   York    [Mr. 
JavitsI  also  introduced  a  plan  some  time 
ago  in  this  House,  which  was  designed  to 
establish  hi  the  Federal  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  1  percent  per  year  of  all 
total  individual  income  taxes.     In  1965 
this  would  have  amounted  to  $2.65  bil- 
lion.   Roughly,  this  was  to  be  shared  by 
means  of  a  formula  which  tied  the  total 
population  of  the  State  to  its  revenue- 
raising  efforts  in  comparison  to  the  rest 
of  the  States.     About  85  percent  to  90 
percent  of  the  total  fund  would  be  divided 
up  in  that  manner.    In  addition,  about 
10  percent  to  15  percent  of  the  total  fimd 
would  be  distributed  in  an  income  re- 
distribution formula.    Simply  stated,  the 
State  which  is  lowest  on  the  list  of  the 
50  in  terms  of  per  capita  national  aver- 
age  income  would  receive  more  than  the 
State  next  higher  on  the  list  and  so  on, 
imtil  the  more  afiSuent  States  would  re- 
ceive none.    Here  again  a  string  was  at- 
tached, however,  because  all  money  re- 
turned would  have  to  be  spent  for  health, 
education,  or  welfare  programs.   State 
payments  in  lieu  of  property  taxes,  debt 
service,  or  disaster  reUef. 

The  plan  which  the  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative from  Wisconsin,  Melvin 
Latod,  has  suggested  is  that  of  merely 
retumhig  a  fiat  percentage  of  Federal 
taxes  collected  from  each  State  to  that 
State  with  no  strings  attached.  He  cites 
precedence  in  the  Wisconsin  plan  for  tax 
sharing.  In  Wisconsin  all  income  taxes 
collected  by  tiie  State  are  shared  to  the 
extent  that  50  percent  goes  back  to  the 
conununlty  from  which  it  was  collected. 
10  percent  to  the  county,  and  40  percent 
is  retahied  by  the  State.  Representative 
Laird  does  suggest  that  some  kind  of 
equalization  formula  similar  to  Wiscon- 
shi's  formula  applied  throughout  the 
country  would  insure  that  poorer  States 
would  receive  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  funds  they  collect  because  of  their 
greater  need  for  assistance. 

In  addition,  this  plan  is  designed  to 
partially  supplant  rather  than  to  suwJle- 
ment  some  Federal  grants-in-aid  pro- 
grams. 

Representative  Goodell,  of  New  York, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  like  to  make 
specific  allotments  to  local  communities. 
He  would  distribute  50  percent  for  State 
purposes,  with  45  percent  to  be  distrib- 
uted by  the  State  to  local  governments 
and  5  percent  to  strengthen  the  execu- 
tive and  management  functions  of  the 
State. 

Several  foreign  governments  have  also 
engaged  in  tax-sharing  plans  with  some 
varying  degree  of  success.   You  will  find 


that  most  of  them  are  rather  compli- 
cated. Germany,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
Argentina  all  have  plans  which  cannot 
be  explained  in  a  few  sentences.  The 
formulas  are  extremely  complex.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  docimients 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  relating  to 
these  plans  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


ASOmCENTS  FOR  THESE  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  NELSON.  In  an  expanding  econ- 
omy based  on  1965  tax  rates  Federal  rev- 
enues increased  on  the  average  by 
about  $6  billion  per  year.  Economists 
fear  tliat  additional  taxes  would  siphon 
off  too  much  money  from  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  A  Federal  sur- 
plus would  thus  result  before  full  em- 
plosrment  of  manpower  and  resources  is 
achieved.  Such  a  surplus  has  the  effect 
of  retarding  economic  growth,  and  in 
time,  the  forces  of  recession  set  in.  It  is 
beUeved  that  enactment  of  a  sharing 
proposal  would  avert  this  so-called  fiscal 
drag  which  such  surpluses  may  exert 
upon  the  national  economy.  Naturally, 
1966-67  expenditures  for  defense  and 
Vietnam  will  preclude  this  possibility. 

Tax  reduction  measures  would  also 
counteract  the  restrictive  effects  a  budget 
surplus  would  produce.  Tax  reduction 
bills  usually  take  too  long  to  get  through 
Congress,  however,  and  recessions  can 
take  effect  faster  than  legislation.  By 
making  excess  revenues  available  to  State 
and  local  governments  automatically,  ac- 
tion would  get  underway  immediately  to 
offset  the  contractive  effect  of  such 
surplus. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  largest  area  of 
immet  needs  lies  in  the  services  provided 
by  State  and  local  governments. 

State  and  local  governments  have  been 
increasing  their  outlays  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  past  several  years  in  attempts 
to  meet  mounting  obUgations. 

As  I  said,  in  1963  they  spent  about  $75 
billion.  The  Library  of  Congress  reports 
projected  expenditures  for  1972  of 
amoimts  varying  from  $103  to  $120  bil- 
lion. On  the  other  hand,  Federid  spend- 
ing has  increased  less  drastically.  Fiscal 
year  1965  showed  a  total  of  $98  billion 
spent,  and  if  one  disregards  expenditures 
for  Vietnam,  the  projected  amoimt  for 
1972  is  $110  to  $115  billion. 

Representative  Henry  Rettss  suggests 
that  State  and  local  governments  may 
not  use  these  Federal  funds  wisely  if  they 
are  granted  nor  will  they  increase  their 
own  taxes  and  expenditures  for  neces- 
sary programs.  Past  experience,  I  feel, 
proves  these  fears  groundless  and  that 
this  would  not  be  the  case.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  total  State  and  local  outlays 
over  the  past  years  have  been  used  for 
educational,  health,  and  welfare  pur- 
poses— an  indication  that  they  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  needs  of  their  people  in 
these  areas  and  are  attempting  to  meet 
them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  $39  biUion 
increase  in  State  and  local  government 
expenditures  between  1954  and  1963,  41 
percent  went  into  education;  another  14 
percent  into  health  and  welfare;  16  per- 
cent   to  highways,  and  8  percent  for 
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police.   Are,   and   sanitation — a   rather 
good  division  I  would  venture  to  say. 

The  argument  Is  made  that  grants 
made  to  State  and  local  governments 
should  be  on  a  "no  strings  attached" 
basis,  that  these  groups  should  be  al- 
lowed to  operate  without  tight  super- 
vision and  restrictions — free  from  Fed- 
eral control.  The  argument  continues 
that  the  spread  of  "growing  bureaucracy" 
will  be  halted.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  then  be  in  a  stronger  financial 
position,  and  a  better  fiscal  balance  can 
be  achieved  between  all  three  levels  of 
government. 

Other  arguments  for  the  scheme  en- 
compass the  Idea  that  unconditional 
grants  will  free  Federal  Government 
from  much  redtape  and  overhead  cur- 
rently necessitated  under  Federal  pro- 
grams. Present  aid  programs  are  becom- 
ing so  numerous,  diverse,  and  complex 
that  it  Is  difficult  for  the  less  sophis- 
ticated, governmental  bodies  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  more  Federal  listings  appear  in 
some  phone  books  than  do  State  listings. 

During  fiscal  year  1963  the  Treasury 
Department  Itemized  some  66  programs 
of  direct  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. These  do  not  Include  nimierous 
other  prc^rams  of  asslstsmce  disbursed 
directly  to  Individuals  and  institutions 
within  the  States.  During  the  past  10 
years,  direct  payments  to  State  and  local 
governments  have  almost  tripled — from 
$3.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1956  to  $10.9 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1965.  In  1965  alone. 
Congress  added  some  10  to  30  programs, 
depending  upon  how  one  considers  a 
separate  program.  Despite  the  talk  of 
"creative  Federalism"  and  "local  respon- 
sibility" every  one  of  those  dollars  has 
a  string  attached — and  sometimes  even 
hawsers  and  cables. 

Making  additional  revenues  available, 
the  case  goes,  would  enable  Federal  offi- 
cials to  devote  more  time  and  energy  to 
more  pressing  problems  of  national  de- 
fense. International  relations,  and  so 
forth.  Loosening  restrictive  Federal 
controls  would  relieve  Congress  of  over- 
seeing the  programs.  The  Congress 
wcmld  also  be  freed  from  constant  pres- 
suring of  lobby  groups  seeking  special 
projects  or  benefits  for  their  particular 
districts. 

And,  there  are  argiunents  which  say 
thdt  unconditional  grants  will  be  a  boon 
to  low-income  cities  and  States.  Strin- 
gent matching  requirements  currently 
imposed  on  numerous  programs  make  it 
difficult  for  some  imlts  to  take  advantage 
of  some  grants-in-aid,  or  if  they  do, 
some  of  their  own  programs  must  suffer. 
If,  as  some  spokesmen  recommend,  Fed- 
eral revenues  are  shared  on  the  basis  of 
population,  rather  than  on  the  amount 
of  Federal  taxes  paid,  poorer  States 
might  be  the  principal  beneficiaries. 
ABcmcxins  against  thx  proposals 

In  1965,  the  plan  Heller  proposed  pre- 
sumed continued  prosperity  and  Federal 
budget  surpluses.  Even  though  we  still 
do  have  prosperity,  some  of  which  Is 
based  on  a  war  economy,  the  sxirplus  Is 
nowhere  In  sight  right  now.  Between 
1961  and  1965  there  was  a  full  expansion 
of  ecoruxnlc  custivlty  but  a  full  utilization 
of  industrial  capacity  and  full  employ- 
ment was  not  attained.   Budget   sur- 


pluses have  always  been  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  in  the  past  30 
years — only  six  times  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Thus,  with  budget  surplus  a  literal  im- 
certainty  the  local  government  would 
have  a  difficult  time  in  trying  to  deter- 
mine their  projected  Federal  share. 
Such  imcertainties  would  certainly  pre- 
clude them  from  projecting  intelligent 
budgets.  This  would  be  an  undesirable 
hardship.  And  once  they  receive  a  tax 
share,  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible 
to  cut  back  or  cut  out  the  program  in 
years  of  budget  deficits.  It  would  not  be 
fair  to  make  these  distributions,  there- 
fore, based  on  surplusage.  Indeed,  Con- 
gress can  control  Its  own  deficits  and 
surpluses  based  on  the  amount  of  spend- 
ing it  wants  to  engage  in.  Thus,  the 
Heller  argument  for  sharing  based  on 
the  Federal  budget  surplus  poses  some 
serious  problems. 

Critics  of  tax  sharing  fear  that  with- 
out Federal  supervision  and  control,  the 
local  governments  will  not  use  the  funds 
in  the  right  way.  These  local  units  may 
be  tempted  to  reduce  their  own  taxes 
and  curtail  vital  programs.  This  has 
been  evidenced  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  which  are  gearing  up  their  econ- 
omy through  low  local  taxes,  designed  to 
attract  industry  and  meanwhile  waiting 
for  Federal  programs  to  help  them  with 
basic  programs  such  as  sewer  and  water, 
industrial  parks,  and  the  like. 

There  is  apprehension  that  rural  dom- 
inated legislatures  will  make  allocations 
of  funds  which  will  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  majority  of  the  citizens. 
County  leaders  are  fearful  that  money 
may  never  trickle  down  to  the  local  level 
from  the  State  level.  Similarly,  civil 
rights  leaders  fear  that  fimds  will  be 
spent  to  support  segregated  schools, 
housing,  and  other  facilities.  Failure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  the 
actual  distribution  of  funds  below  the 
State  level  undoubtedly  will  cause  bitter 
controversy  among  State,  county,  and 
city  leaders  as  to  Just  how  the.se  funds 
will  be  spent. 

It  is  also  possible  that  local  level  gov- 
ernments will  be  even  more  dependent 
upon  Washington  Instead  of  becoming 
stronger  and  more  self-reliant.  It  Is  also 
feared  that  Federal  power  will  be  en- 
larged rather  than  diminished  by  giving 
further  aid  to  these  governing  bodies. 

Rather  than  doling  out  public  funds, 
some  feel  that  any  surplus  funds  should 
be  used  to  reduce  the  national  debt. 

There  Is  also  strong  opinion  by  other 
high  Federal  officials  that  the  funds  can 
be  better  spent  on  Federal  programs 
such  as  mass  transit,  cancer  research, 
welfare  programs,  and  so  forth,  and  that 
these  programs  should  not  be  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  aiding  State  and  local 
governments. 

The  main  controversy,  in  any  case,  wiU 
revolve  around  Just  how  much  Federal 
control  and  supervision  shall  be  exercised 
over  the  disbursement  of  these  funds. 

TAX  SHARING  RAISES  MAMT  QTTESTIONS 

Why  not  simply  cut  taxes  and  let  the 
State  and  local  governments  raise  their 
own  taxes  as  necessary  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  new  revenue? 

Even  though  most  plans  do  not  ad- 
vocate that  Federal  string,  how  can  we  be 
sure  that  asking  for  modernization  is  not 


really  a  string  after  all — or  that  the 
greater  share  going  to  less  prosperous 
States  is  not  a  qualification  at  the  out- 
set? 

Once  such  a  prc^ram  is  begun,  how 
can  it  ever  be  changed?  Since  each 
Federal  legislator  is  affected,  will  this  not 
become  a  giant  boondoggle  and  pork> 
barrel?  Would  not  it  become  as  un- 
workable and  as  imgainly  as  some  of  the 
giant  grant-in-aid  programs  we  now 
have? 

How  can  we  say  that  the  Federal  pro- 
grams which  may  suffer  cuts  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  return  of  money  to  the  States 
are  less  valuable  than  those  which  the 
States  will  spend  money  on? 

And  how  will  the  States  ever  know  how 
much  is  going  to  be  allocated  to  them 
during  each  succeeding  year  of  Con- 
gress? How  will  they  ever  know  how  to 
budget  wisely? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  putting  States  on 
the  Federal  payroll  Instead  of  letting 
them  raise  their  own  revenues  for  their 
own  needs  might  weaken  States  even 
further  rather  than  strengthening  them 
and  might  this  not  shift  even  more  power 
to  Washington? 

Some  officials  admit  to  the  haunting 
fear  of  tax  sharing  on  other  grounds. 
Many  existing  Federal  programs  are 
open  end — that  is,  the  cost  to  the  U.a. 
Government  is  limited  only  by  the  ability 
and  the  willingness  of  the  States  to  come 
up  with  matching  fimds.  What  would 
happen  If  the  States  used  their  tax- 
sharing  money  to  match  Federal  grants 
imder  old  programs?  At  least  one  Fed- 
eral official  believes  that  the  States  could 
bleed  the  Federal  Treasury  with  its  own 
money. 

CONGRESS   NOT   THE    PLACE   TO   DRAFT    THE   BIST 
PXiAN 

The  complexities  involved  in  tax  shar- 
ing are  so  great,  and  the  disparities  in 
the  plans  already  offered  are  so  broad, 
that  it  seems  obvious  that  we  need  a 
thorough  examination  of  this  subject  by 
a  blue-ribbon  commission.  The  Con- 
gress and  Its  own  committees  will  still 
have  to  give  a  thorough  review  of  the 
commission's  recommendations,  but  at 
least  we  will  have  the  benefit  of  extensive 
considerations  and  we  will  have  a 
broadly  acceptable  proposal  to  use  as  a 
starting  point  for  congressional  action. 

I  happen  to  disagree  with  those  people 
who  suggest  that  we  should  automatically 
plow  back  1,  2,  or  5  percent  of  the  per- 
sonal Income  taxes  to  the  States,  with  or 
without  strings,  by  whatever  formula 
they  have  devised  thus  far.  This  is  too 
great  a  departure  from  the  usual  method 
of  expenditure  to  start  on  a  program  of 
this  sort  quickly.  All  the  ramifications 
should  be  studied  in  a  year-long  recital  of 
fact  and  opinion.  With  the  state  of  our 
economy  now  being  controlled  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  Vietnam  crisis,  this  Is  no 
time  to  begin  this  program.  We  can  af- 
ford to  buy  the  time  now. 

Furthermore,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
automatically  agree  that  a  program  of 
this  kind  should  supplant  rather  than 
supplement  the  Federal  aid  pn^rams. 

I  think  that  both  the  urgency  for 
haste  and  the  arguments  for  gradually 
replacing  the  grants-in-aid  program  may 
be  politically  motivated,  designed  to  em- 
barrass rather  than  to  be  constructive. 


„  »  "an  slnw"  attitude  at  this  lunc-  represent  a  radical  departiire  from  accepted  upon  the  viability  of  the  States  as  members 

I  urge  a    go  slow    atuiuae  ai  ims  junc  ^^^^^^  ^j  providing  Federal  financial  as-  of  our  Federal  system; 

ture.             ,     ^,               ji       X    tu«j„.i,  slstence;  and  (I)  The  extent  to  which  any  such  system 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sending  to  ine  aesK  ^^^   ^j^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^  urgent  need  for  a  for    the    disbursing    of    Federal    revenues 

a  measure  which  will  provide  for  a  com-  thorough  study  and  appraisal  of  all  ques-  should  supplement  or  supplant  alternative 

mission  to  study  the  possibilities  of  shar-  tlons  raised  by  revenue  sharing  proposals  in  methods  for  the  utlUzatlon  of  such  revenues, 

ine  Federal  revenues  with  the  States  and  order  to  enable  the  Congress  to  determine  such  as  specific  grant-in-aid  programs,  direct 

inral  governments      This  commission  is  which  of  the  available  proposals  or  possible  Federal   spending   programs,   tax   reduction, 

^°^*"  ^                            ■'          -       ' *—  alternatives    are    best   designed   to    provide 


designed  to  examine  the  entire  issue  by 
a  cross  section  of  the  country's  leading 
authorities:  including  economic  leaders 
of  the  Congress,  the  Executive,  business, 
labor,  academicians,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. In  addition,  a  Federal  Interagency 
committee  is  authorized  which  will  pro- 
vide information,  liaison,  cooperation  and 
coordination  for  the  commission.  The 
bill  further  provides  for  an  executive 


financial  assistance  to  the  State  and  local 
governments  and  meet  the  needs  of  their 
citizens  for  essential  pubUc  services;  and 

(f)  that  such  a  study  and  appraisal  can 
best  be  carried  out  by  a  high  level  com- 
mission comprised  of  public  and  private 
members  representative  of  a  cross-section  of 
the  economy  and  the  citizenry  of  our  Nation. 

Sec  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  established  the 
National      Ck>nunlsslon      on      Federal      Tax 


and  retirement  of  national  debt;  and 

(g)  Any  ramifications  which  might  accom- 
pany the  establishment  of  such  a  revenue 
sharing  system  not  otherwise  considered  pur- 
suant to  a  determination  of  the  preceding 
questions. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  may  transmit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  such  Interim 
reports  as  It  deems  advisable  concerning  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  and  shaU 
transmit  a  final  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  1,  1980. 


group  which  will  provide  continuity,  sian,  snaring,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com-  such  final  report  shaU  contain  a  detailed 
and  technicians  to  administer  and  con- 
duct the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
commission.  The  cost  is  limited  to  $1 
million  and  it  is  to  report  back  by  Jan- 
uar>'  1,  1969. 

I  urge  again  that  now  is  the  time  to 
make  haste  slowly. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  almost  certainly 
precludes  the  possibility  of  enacting  any 
kind  of  a  revenue  sharing  plan  in  this 
session,  at  least. 

There  are  many  plans  being  formu- 
lated, all  based  on  different  premises,  all 
designed  to  accomplish  different  goals, 
and  all  involving  different  sums  of  money. 

The  complex  nature  of  the  concept,  and 
the  somewhat  radical  departure  from  our 
previous  way  of  doing  business  calls  for 
a  comprehensive  study. 

If  an  equitable  tax  sharing  plan  can 
be  developed  that  strengthens  the  States 
and  does  not  expand  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, then  we  should  do  it.  But  any 
such  new  program  requires  the  extensive 
and  expert  study  which  Mily  a  blue  rib- 
bon commission  can  give. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and,  further,  that  the  bill  lie  on  the 
desk  for  10  days,  for  additional  co- 
sponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  bill  (S.  92)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Federal  Tax  Shar- 
ing, introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  92 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds — 

(a)  that  In  recent  years  there  has  been  an 
ever-increasing  growth  In  the  needs  for  State 
and  local  governmental  services  In  areas  of 
traditional  State-local  responsibility;  and 

(b)  that  the  rising  demands  for  spending 
by  State  and  local  governments  have  strained 
their  ability  to  meet  all  their  revenue  needs; 
and 

(c)  that  there  are  now  being  suggested 
several  legislative  proposals  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  assist  the  States 
and  local  governments  In  meeting  their  fi- 
nancial problems  by  sharing  with  them  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Federal  tax  revenues; 
and 

(d)  that  the  problem  of  the  financing  of 
State  and  local  governments  is  of  great  com- 
plexity and  the   proposals  for  Its  solution 


mission" 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twenty -seven  members  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  his 
designee; 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  or  his  designee; 

(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  or  his  designee; 

(4)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate,  or  his  designee; 

(5)  The  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  his  designee; 

(6)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  or  his  designee; 

(7)  Fifteen  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  persons 
outside  the  Government,  of  whom  three 
shall  be  drawn  from  labor,  three  shaU  be 
drawn  from  management,  three  shall  be 
drawn  from  farmers'  organizations,  three 
shall  be  drawn  trota  the  academic  profession, 
and  three  shaU  be  drawn  from  among  other 
private  persons  with  a  c(»npetency  in  the 
areas  of  study  of  the  Commission; 

(8)  Three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  a  panel  of  at  least  six  persons 
designated  by  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Governors  from  among  Its  members;  and 

(9)  Three  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  a  panel  of  at 
least  six  persons  designated  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  from  among  the  Mayors  of 
our  Nation. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Conunlsslon. 

(c)  Fourteen  members  of  the  Commission 
ShaU  constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Conunlsslon  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  and  impartial  study  and  ap- 
praisal of  all  proposals  to  establish  a  system 
for  the  sharing  of  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
tax  revenues  with  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
making  a  determination  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  total  amount  of  Federal  revenues 
which  might  be  available  annually  for  shar- 
ing with  the  States  and  local  governments; 

(b)  The  portion  of  such  revenues  which 
should  be  allotted  to  each  State  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  each  State  should  be  required 
to  distribute  any  of  such  revenues  received 
by  It  to  Its  local  governments; 

(c)  The  best  manner  of  achieving  an 
equitable  allotment  of  any  shared  revenues 
among  the  States  while  helping  to  equalize 
the  public  services  available  to  citizens  In 
the  different  States; 

(d)  The  extent  of  Federal  control  and 
supervision  which  should  be  exercised  over 
the  disbursement  of  any  shared  revenues  to 
the  States  and  local  governments  and  the 
uses  to  which  such  revenues  may  be  applied; 

(e)  The  effect  which  the  operation  of  any 
such  system  of  revenue  sharing  might  have 


statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Commission  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislation  as  It  deems 
appropriate.  The  Conunlsslon  shall  cease  to 
exist  thirty  days  after  transmitting  Its  final 
report. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  A  member  of  the  Commission 
who  Is  a  Member  of  Congress,  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  a  governor 
of  a  State,  or  a  mayor  shaU  serve  without 
compensation  In  addition  to  that  received  In 
his  regular  public  employment,  but  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred In  the  performance  of  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

(b)  A  member  of  the  Commission  who  is 
from  private  Ufe  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $100  per  diem  while  engaged 
In  the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission  and  shaU  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shaU  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  at  It  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  IH  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  may  {Htxsure  tem- 
porary and  Intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  Is  authorized  for  the  departments 
by  section  IS  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(60  Stat.  810) ,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75 
per  diem  for  Individuals. 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, an  executive  secretary  to  oversee  the 
work  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Commlaslon. 
The  executive  secretary  may  be  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

Sec  7.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
shall  provide  for  the  Commission  necessary 
administrative  services  (Including  those  re- 
lated to  budgeting,  accounting,  financial  re- 
porting, personnel,  and  procurement)  tor 
which  payment  shall  be  made  In  advance,  or 
by  reimbursement,  from  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission In  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  contracts  with 
private  flrmis,  institutions,  and  Individuals  to 
carry  out  such  studies  and  to  prepare  such 
reports  as  the  Conunlsslon  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its  duties. 

(b)  The  Conunlsslon  Is  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Independent  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Government  any  Information  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  ftinctlons 
under  this  Act;  and  each  such  department. 
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agency,  and  infltnimentallty  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Commis- 
sion and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to 
furnish  such  Information  to  the  Commission, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman. 

Sec.  9.  The  Commission,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee or  panel  thereof  as  authorized  by  the 
Commission,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions  and  duties,  hold  such 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Commission  or  such  subcom- 
mittee or  panel  may  deem  advisable. 

SBC.  10.  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
interagency  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Tax  Sharing,  con- 
sisting of  the  beads  of  any  departments, 
agencies,  and  Independent  instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  (or  their  des- 
ignees) concerned  with  or  Interested  In  any 
areas  of  study  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion, to  advise  the  Commission  and  to  main- 
tain effective  liaison  with  the  resources  of 
such  departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities. Such  committee  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  from  among  Its  members. 

Sec.  11.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  CommlBsion.  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,- 
000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

EzHisrr  1 
West  Germany's  Taxation  Ststem:  A  Bbeet 

SUBVEY 


The  foimdatlon  of  the  West  German  taxa- 
tion system  is  set  out  in  some  detail  in  Title 
X  (Finance)  of  the  Basic  I>aw  (Constitution) 
of  the  Federal  BepubUc  of  Germany  (copy 
enclosed).  Constitutional  provisions  are 
further  expanded  by  appropriate  laws  and 
executive  regulations. 

There  are  three  levels  of  taxation  author- 
ities In  West  Germany:  Federal,  State,  and 
mvmlclpal.  The  Federal  Government  has 
the  exclusive  power  to  levy  customs  duties 
and  collect  revenues  from  fiscal  monopolies 
(liquors,  matches) .  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Government  has  concurrent  and,  in  effect, 
preemptive  power  to  collect  other  taxes  (ex- 
cise, use,  property,  Income,  etc.)  which  can 
be  levied  also  by  the  States. 

In  order  to  avoid  overlapping  incidence  of 
concurrent  taxation,  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  an  allocation  of  specific  taxes  to 
specific  taxation  authorities.  Tbiis,  in  addi- 
tion to  customs  duties  and  monopoly  reve- 
nues, the  Federal  Government  collects  the 
turnover  tax,  transportation  tax,  excise  taxes 
that  are  not  levied  by  the  States,  equaliza- 
tion taxes,  and  non-recurrent  capital  levies. 
It  can  also  collect  a  surtax  on  Income  and 
corporations  (not  yet  levied)  and  the  Berlin 
emergency  aid  tax  (collection  suspended) . 

The  States  collect  taxes  on  property,  in- 
heritance, motor  vehicles,  transactions  (to 
the  extent  that  they  are  not  levied  by  the 
Federal  Government),  and  beer;  levies  on 
gambling  establishments,  and  taxes  with  lo- 
calized effect. 

Revenues  from  Income  tax  and  corpora- 
tion tax  are  divided  between  the  Federation 
and  the  States  according  to  a  statutory  for- 
mula. Until  March  31,  1958,  the  respective 
shares  were  one-third  and  two-thirds;  on 
April  1,  1958,  they  were  changed  to  35  per- 
cent and  65  percent;  for  the  year  1963  to 
88  percent  and  62  percent;  and  for  the  years 
1964  through  1966,  to  39  percent  and  61  per- 
cent respectively. 

Revenues  from  taxes  on  real  estate  and 
businesses  accrue  to  the  municipalities  or,  if 
these  are  Identical  with  State  (clty-States, 
like  Hamburg),  to  the  States.  In  addition, 
various  lesser  taxes  (entertainment,  bever- 
age. Ice  cream)  and  license  fees  (dog,  hunt- 
ing, sale  of  drinks)  are  collected  by  the 
municipalities. 

In  order  to  remedy  somewhat  the  Inequal- 
ity of  tax  revenues  per  capita  existing  among 
the  various  taxation  authorities  and  align 
them  with  the  needs  for  public  revenues,  the 


Constitution  and  statutes  provide  for  equali- 
zation (sharing)  of  fUnds.  This  is  of  two 
types:  horizontal,  redistributing  by  means 
of  a  complex  formula  through  the  Federal 
Treasury  a  portion  ol  tax  revenues  of  tax- 
"rlch"  States  to  tax-"poor"  States,  and  verti- 
cal, transfers  and  allocations  of  State  funds 
to  the  municipalities  or.  In  special  cases  only, 
of  Federal  funds  to  the  States. 

In  recent  years,  the  practical  result  of  this 
tax  system  has  been  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  collecting  some  56  per- 
cent of  all  tax  revenues,  the  States  about  32 
percent,  and  the  municipalities  about  12 
percent.  The  States  have  been  sharing  al- 
most one-sixth  of  their  tax  collections  with 
the  municipalities,  thus  raising  the  latter's 
share  of  total  tax  revenues  by  some  5  to  6 
percentage  points,  and  lowering  their  own 
by  a  like  tigme.  Sharing  of  State  funds  has 
provided  the  municipalities  with  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  their  revenues  (tax  and  other). 
The  horizontal  sharing  of  tax  revenues 
among  the  States  Involves  the  redistribution 
of  about  5  percent  of  all  State  tax  revenues. 

I  X.    FINANCE 

Article  105 

1 )  The  Federation  has  the  exclusive  power 
to  legislate  on  customs  and  fiscal  monopolies. 

2)  The  Federation  has  concurrent  power 
to  legislate  on: 

1.  excise  taxes  and  taxes  on  transactions, 
with  the  exception  of  taxes  with  localized 
application,  In  particular  of  the  taxes  on  the 
acquisition  of  real  estate,  or  Increments  in 
value,  and  for  fire  protection; 

2.  taxes  on  Income,  on  property,  on  inher- 
itances and  on  donations; 

3.  taxes  on  real  estate  and  businesses,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fixing  of  the  tax  rates, 
if  it  claims  the  taxes  in  whole  or  In  part  to 
cover  Federal  expenditure  or  if  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  Article  72,  paragraph  2,  exist. 

3)  Federal  laws  relating  to  taxes  the  yield 
of  which  accrues  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the 
Laender  or  the  communities  (community 
associations)  require  the  consent  of  the 
Bundesrat. 
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Article  106^ 
1)  The  yield  of  fiscal  monopolies  and  re- 
ceipts from  the  following  taxes  shall  accrue 
to  the  Federation: 

1.  customs  duties, 

2.  such  excise  taxes  as  do  not  accrue  to  the 
IjaeTider  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2), 

3.  turnover  tax, 

4.  transportation  tax, 

5.  non-recurrent  capital  levies,  and  equal- 
ization taxes  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
plemenUng  the  equalization  of  burdens 
legislation, 

6.  Berlin  emergency  aid  tax, 

7.  supplementary  levies  on  income  and 
corporation  taxes. 

2)  Receipts  from  the  following  taxes  shall 
accrue  to  the  Laenier: 
1.  property  tax, 
a.  Inheritance  tax, 

3.  motor-vehicle  tax, 

4.  such  taxes  oa  transactions  as  do  not 
accrue  to  the  Federation  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1),        , 

5.  beer  tax,  I 

6.  levies  on  ganfbllng  establishments, 

7.  taxes  with  looalized  application. 

8)  Receipts  from  Income  tax  and  corpora- 
tion tax  shall  accme:  until  31  March  1958, 
to  the  Federation  and  the  Laender  In  a  ratio 
of  83-%  per  cent  to  66-%  per  cent,  and 
from  1  April  1958,  to  the  Federation  and  the 
Laender  In  a  ratio  of  35  per  cent  to  65 
per  cent. 

4)  The  ratio  of  apportionment  of  the  in- 
come and  corporation  taxes  paragraph  (3) 
should  be  modified  by  a  Federal  law  requlr- 


» As  amended  by  Federal  Law  of  December 
23,  1955  (Federal  Law  Gazette  I,  p.  817)  and 
by  Federal  Law  of  December  24, 1966  (Federal 
Law  Gazette  I.  p.  1077) 


Ing  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrat  whenever 
the  development  of  the  relation  of  revenuei 
to  expenditures  in  the  Federation  differs  from 
that  in  the  Laender  and  whenever  the  budg- 
etary needs  of  the  Federation  or  those  of  the 
Laender  exceed  the  estimated  revenues  by  a 
margin  substantial  enough  to  call  for  a  cor- 
responding adjustment  of  the  ratio  of  appor- 
tlonment  in  favor  of  either  the  Federation 
or  the  Laender.  Any  such  adjustment  shall 
l)e  based  on  the  following  principles: 

1.  The  Federation  and  the  Laender  shall 
each  bear  the  expendittires  resulting  from 
the  administration  of  their  respective  tasks; 
Article    120    paragraph    (1)     shall    not   be 

8.ffCGti£d* 

2.  There  shall  be  equality  of  rank  between 
the  claim  of  the  Federation  and  the  claim  ol 
the  Laender  to  have  their  respective  neces- 
sary expenditures  covered  from  ordinary 
revenues; 

3.  The  requirements  of  the  Federation  and 
of  the  Laender  in  respect  of  budget  coverage 
shall  be  coordinated  In  such  a  way  that  a  falj 
equalization  is  achieved,  any  overburdening 
of  taxpayers  precluded,  and  uniformity  of 
living  standards  in  the  Federal  territory 
ensured. 

The  ratio  ct  apportionment  may  be  modi- 
fled  for  the  fii  St  time  with  effect  from  1  April 
1958,  and  subsequently  at  Intervals  of  not 
less  than  two  years  after  the  entry  into  force 
of  any  law  determining  such  ratio;  provided 
that  this  stipulation  shall  not  affect  any 
modification  of  such  ratio  effected  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (5). 

5)  If  a  Federal  law  Imposes  additional  ex- 
pendltmres  on,  or  withdraws  revenues  from, 
the  Laender,  the  ratio  of  apportionment  oJ 
the  Income  and  corporation  taxes  shall  be 
modified  in  favour  of  the  Loender,  provided 
that  conditions  as  envisaged  in  paragraph 
(4)  have  developed.  If  the  additional  bur- 
den placed  upon  the  Laender  Is  limited  to  t 
period  of  short  duration,  such  burden  may 
be  compensated  by  grants  from  the  Federa- 
tion under  a  Federal  law  requiring  the  con- 
sent of  the  Bundesrat  and  which  shall  lay 
down  the  principles  for  assessing  tie 
amounts  of  such  grants  and  for  distributing 
them  among  the  Laender. 

6)  Receipts  from  taxes  on  real  estate  and 
businesses  shall  accrue  to  the  communes. 
In  case  there  are  no  communes  In  a  Land 
the  receipts  shall  accrue  to  the  Land.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Land  legislation,  taxes  on  real 
estate  and  businesses  may  be  used  to  ascer- 
tain assessments  and  surtaxes.  The  recelpta 
of  the  Laender  from  Income  tax  and  corpo- 
ration tax  shall  accrue  to  the  communes  and 
associations  of  communes  In  a  percentage 
to  be  determined  by  Land  legislation.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Land  legislation  shall  deter- 
mine whether  and  how  much  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Land  taxes  shall  accrue  to  Uu 
communes  (associations  of  communes) . 

7)  If  the  Federation  establishes  special 
institutions  in  the  Laender  or  communei 
(associations  of  communes)  which  cause  Im- 
mediate higher  expenditures  or  lower  r^ 
celpts  to  those  Laender  or  communes  (asso- 
ciations of  communes) ,  the  Federation  shall 
grant  the  necessary  financial  equalization,  U 
and  Insofar  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Laender 
or  communes  (associations  of  communes) 
are  unable  to  bear  these  special  biu-dens. 
Compensation  by  a  third  party  and  financial 
advantages  which  accrue  to  these  Laende 
or  communes  (associations  of  communes) 
as  a  consequence  of  these  institutions  shall 
be  considered  in  such  equalization. 

8)  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Artlclt 
revenues  and  expendltiu'es  of  communo 
(associations  of  communes)  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  Land  revenues  and  expenditiu-es. 

Article  107 » 
1)  Recelpta  from  Land  taxes  shall  accnie 
to  the  Individual  Laender  to  the  extent  that 
such  taxes  are  collected  by  revenue  author 


» As  amended  by  Federal  Law  of  DecembB 
23.  1955  (Federal  Law  Gazette  I,  p.  817). 


itles  within  their  respective  territories  (local 
receipts).  Federal  legislation  requiring  the 
consent  of  the  Bundesrat  may  provide  in  de- 
tail for  the  determination  and  allotment  of 
local  receipts  from  specific  taxes  (tax  shares) . 
2)  A  Federal  law  requiring  the  consent  of 
the  Bundesrat  shall  ensure  a  reasonable  fi- 
nancial equalization  between  financially 
strong  Laender  and  financially  weak  Laender, 
due  account  being  taken  of  the  financial  ca- 
pacity and  requirements  of  conununes  (as- 
sociations of  communes).  Such  law  shall 
provide  for  equalization  grants  to  be  paid  to 
financially  weak  Laender  from  equalization 
contributions  made  by  financially  strong 
Laender;  It  shall  furthermore  specify  the  con- 
ditions governing  equalization  claims  and 
equalization  liabilities  as  well  as  the  criteria 
for  determining  the  amounts  of  equalization 
payments.  Such  law  may  also  provide  for 
grants  to  be  made  by  the  Federation  from 
Federal  funds  to  financially  weak  Laender  In 
order  to  complement  the  coverage  of  their 
general  financial  requirements  (ccHnplemen- 
tal  grants). 

Article  108 

1)  Customs,  fiscal  monopolies,  the  excise 
taxes  sub'Ject  to  concurrent  legislative  pow- 
ers, the  transportation  tax,  the  turnover  tax 
and  the  non-recurrent  capital  levies  are  ad- 
ministered by  Federal  finance  authorities. 
The  organization  of  these  authorities  and  the 
procedure  to  be  applied  by  them  will  be  regu- 
lated by  Federal  law.  The  heads  of  the  au- 
thorities at  intermediate  level  shall  be  ap- 
pointed after  consultation  of  the  Land  gov- 
ernments. The  Federation  may  transfer  the 
admlDiistration  of  non-recurrent  capital  levies 
to  the  Land  financial  authorities  as  its  agents. 

2)  If  the  Federation  claims  part  of  the 
Income  and  corporation  taxes  for  Itself,  It  is 
entitled  to  administer  them  to  that  extent; 
It  may,  however,  transfer  the  administration 
to  the  Land  finance  authorities  as  its  agents. 

3)  The  remaining  taxes  are  administered 
by  Land  finance  authorities.  The  Federation 
may,  by  Federal  laws  which  require  the  con- 
sent of  the  Bundesrat,  regulate  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  authorities,  the  procedure  to  be 
applied  by  them  and  the  uniform  training  of 
the  civil  servants.  The  heads  of  the  authori- 
ties at  intermediate  level  shall  be  appointed 
In  agreement  with  the  Federal  Government. 
The  administration  of  the  taxes  accruing  to 
the  conununitles  (conmiiuilty  associations) 
may  be  transferred  by  the  Laender  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  the  communities  (community 
associations) . 

4)  Insofar  as  taxes  accrue  to  the  Federa- 
tion, the  Land  finance  authorities  act  as 
agents  of  the  Federation.  The  Laender  are 
liable  to  the  extent  of  their  revenues  for  an 
orderly  administration  of  such  taxes;  the 
Federal  Minuter  of  Finance  may  supervise 
the  orderly  administration,  acting  through 
authorized  Federal  agents  who  have  a  right 
to  give  instructions  to  the  authorities  at  In- 
termediate and  lower  levels. 

5)  The  jurisdiction  of  finance  courts  will 
be  uniformly  regulated  by  Federal  law. 

6)  The  general  administrative  rules  will 
be  Issued  by  the  Federal  Government  and, 
insofar  as  the  administration  is  incumbent 
upoE  the  Land  finance  authorities,  will  re- 
qiilre  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrat. 

Article  109 
The  Federation  and  the  Laender  are  au- 
tonomous and  Independent  of  each  other  as 
regards  their  budgets. 

Article  110 

1)  AH  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the 
Federation  must  be  estimated  for  each  fiscal 
year  and  included  in  the  budget. 

3)  The  budget  shall  l>e  established  by  a 
law  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
It  must  be  balanced  as  regards  revenue  and 
expenditure.  Expenditures  will  as  a  rule  be 
authorized  for  one  year;  in  special  cases,  they 
may  be  authorized  for  a  longer  period.  Oth- 
vtvise  no  provlslonE  may  be  Inserted  in  the 


Federal  budget  law  which  extend  beyond  the 
fiscal  year  or  which  do  not  relate  to  the  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  of  the  Federation  or 
its  adnainlstratlon. 

3)  The  assets  and  liabilities  shall  be  set 
forth  In  an  appendix  to  the  budget. 

4)  In  the  case  of  commercially  operated 
enterprises  of  the  Federation  the  Individual 
receipts  and  expenditures  need  not  be  In- 
cluded in  the  budget,  but  only  the  final 
balance. 

Article  111 

1)  If,  by  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year,  the 
budget  for  the  following  year  has  not  been 
established  by  a  law,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may,  until  such  law  comes  into  force, 
make  all  payments  which  are  necessary: — 

a)  to  maintain  institutions  existing  by  law 
and  to  carry  out  measures  authorized  by 
law; 

b)  to  meet  legal  obligations  of  the  Fed- 
eration; 

c)  to  continue  building  projects,  procure- 
ments and  other  services  or  to  continue  the 
grant  of  subsidies  for  these  purposes,  pro- 
vided amounts  have  already  been  authorized 
in  the  budget  of  a  previoxis  year. 

2)  Insofar  as  revenues  provided  by  special 
legislation  and  derived  from  taxes,  levies,  or 
other  sources,  or  the  working  capital  re- 
serves, do  not  cover  the  expenditures  set  forth 
m  paragraph  1,  the  Federal  Government  may 
borrow  the  funds  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  current  operations  to  a  maxlm\mi  of  one 
quarter  of  the  total  amount  of  the  previous 
budget. 

Article  112 

Expenditures  in  excess  of  budget  Items  and 
extraordinary  expendltiires  require  the  con- 
sent of  the  Federal  Minister  of  Finance.  The 
consent  may  only  be  given  If  there  exists  an 
unforeseen  emd  compelUng  necessity. 

Article  113 
Decisions  of  the  Bundestag  and  of  the 
Bundesrat  which  increase  the  budget  ex- 
penditure proposed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  Involve  new  expenditure  or  will  cause 
new  expenditure  in  the  fut\ire,  require  the 
consent  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Article  114 

1)  The  Federal  Minister  of  Finance  must 
submit  annually  to  the  Bundestag  and  to 
the  Bundesrat  an  account  of  all  revenues  and 
expenditures  as  well  as  assets  and  liabilities. 

2)  This  account  shall  be  audited  by  an 
Audit  Office,  the  members  of  which  shall 
enjoy  judicial  Independence.  The  general 
account  and  a  summary  of  the  assets  and  lia- 
bilities shall  be  submitted  to  the  Bundestag 
and  the  Bundesrat  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year  together  with  the  comment 
of  the  Audit  OfBce  In  order  to  secure  a  dis- 
charge for  the  Federal  Govenmient.  The 
audit  of  accounts  will  be  regulated  by  a  Fed- 
eral law. 

Article  US 
Funds  may  be  obtained  by  borrovirlng  only 
In  case  of  extraordinary  need  and  as  a  rule 
only  for  expenditure  for  productive  purposes 
and  only  pursuant  to  a  Federal  law.  The 
granting  of  credits  and  the  provision  of  se- 
curity by  the  Federation  the  effect  of  which 
extends  beyond  the  fiscal  year  may  take  place 
only  pursuant  to  a  Federal  law.  The  amount 
of  the  credit,  or  the  extent  of  the  obligation 
for  which  the  Federation  assumes  liability, 
must  be  fixed  in  the  law. 

XI.   TRANSmONAL   AND   CONCLUDING   PROVISIONS 

Article  116 

1)  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  a 
German  within  the  meaning  of  this  Basic 
Law  is  a  person  who  possesses  German  citi- 
zenship or  who  has  been  admitted  to  the 
territory  of  the  German  Reich,  as  It  existed 
on  December  31,  1937,  as  a  refugee  or  expellee 
of  German  stock  or  as  the  spouse  or  de- 
scendant of  such  person. 

2)  Former  German  citizens  who,  between 
January  30,  1933,  and  May  8,  1945,  WM-e  de- 


prived of  their  citizenship  for  political,  racial 
or  religious  reasons,  and  their  descendants, 
shall  be  re-granted  German  citizenship  on 
application.  They  are  considered  as  not  hav- 
ing been  deprived  of  their  German  citizen- 
ship If  they  have  established  their  domicile 
In  Germany  after  May  8,  1945  and  have  not 
expressed  a  contrary  intention. 

Article  117 

1 )  Law  which  conflicts  with  Article  3,  para- 
graph 2,  remains  In  force  until  adapted  to 
this  provision  of  the  Basic  Law,  but  not 
beyond  March  31,  1953. 

2)  Laws  which  restrict  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  movement  In  view  of  the  present 
housing  shortage  remain  In  force  until  re- 
pealed by  Federal  legislation. 

Article  lis 
The  reorganization  of  the  territory  com- 
prising the  Laender  of  Baden,  Wuerttemberg- 
Baden  and  Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern  may 
be  effected  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Article  29,  by  agreement  between  the  Laender 
concerned.  If  no  agreement  Is  reached,  the 
reorganization  will  be  regrilated  by  a  Federal 
law  which  mxist  provide  for  a  referendum 

The  FoRUtrLA  fob  West  German  Tax 
Sharzno 

(Library  of  Congress  Reference) 
There  are  two  principal  Indices:  (1)  index 
of  a  State's  taxing  power  (Steuerkraftmess- 
zahl),  and  (2)   index  of  equalization  (Aus- 
glelchsmesszahl^ . 

(1)  Taxing  power  index  is  equal  to  the 
total  amount  of  a  State's  own  tax  revenues 
plus  the  tax  (real  estate)  revenues  of  its 
Municipalities. 

(2)  Equalization  index  is  the  sum  of  the 
separately  calculated  State  tax  revenue  index 
and  the  Mvmlclpal  real  estate  tax  revenue 
index.  Both  these  Indices  are  determined  by 
multiplying  the  weighted  numl>er  of  Inhabi- 
tants of  a  State  by  the  req)ectlve  Federal 
averages  per  capita. 

(1)  The  tax  revenues  of  a  State  consist  of 
the  revenues  from  the  State's  share  of  the 
personal  income  and  corporate  Income  taxes, 
property.  Inheritance,  beer,  and  transactions 
taxes  (with  some  specific  exceptions).  Ex- 
cluded from  the  tax  revenues  of  certain 
States  are  their  contributions  to  the  tax 
burden  equalization  fimd;  specific  statutory 
amounts  designated  for  the  renewal  of  cer- 
tain port-cltles  In  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and 
Lower  Saxony;  specific  amounts  for  the  Saar. 
Real  estate  tax  revenues  of  the  municipali- 
ties are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  real  estate 
tax  power  Indices,  that  Is,  basic  amoimts 
weighted  by  statutory  percentage  weights  as 
follows:  (1)  basic  amounts  from  agricultural 
and  forestry  enterprises,  by  160  percent;  (2) 
basic  amounts  from  other  lots  according  to 
the  rising  scale:  the  first  12,000  Deutsches 
Marks  collected  by  a  municipality,  by  160  per- 
cent; the  next  48,000  DM,  by  180  percent;  the 
next  90,000  by  200  percent;  the  next  100,000 
DM  by  225  percent;  anything  over  250,000  DM 
by  250  percent;  (3)  basic  amounts  from  busi- 
nesses, by  250  percent. 

The  basic  amount  is  defined  as  the  total 
collection  divided  by  the  current  tax  rate. 

(2)  The  nwmbcr  of  inhabitants,  used  for 
the  calculation  of  the  equalization  index  of 
the  State  tax  revenues,  is  defined  as  the  ac- 
tual nimiber  of  Inhabitants  of  a  State 
weighted  as  follows:  State  Bremen,  by  125 
percent;  State  Hamburg,  by  135  percent;  the 
rest  of  the  States  by  100  (no  actual  Increase) . 
The  equalization  index  for  the  municipal 
real  estate  tax  revenues  Is  calculated  by 
weighting  the  actual  population  of  a  munici- 
pality as  follows :  the  first  5,000  Inhabitants, 
by  100  percent;  the  next  15,000,  by  110  per- 
cent; the  next  80,000.  by  115  percent;  the 
next  400,000  by  120  percent;  the  next  500,000, 
by  125  percent;  any  over  1  million,  by  130 
percent.  The  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
States  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  Is  raised  by 
an  additional  10  percent. 
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[From  Canada  Yearbook,  1965] 
Section  2. — ^Taxation  in  Canada* 
Canada  1b  a  federal  state  with  a  central 
government  and  ten  provincial  governments. 
In  1867  the  principal  colonies  of  the  British 
Crown  In  North  America  Joined  together  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  nation  and  the 
British  North  America  Act  of  that  year  be- 
came Its  written  constitution.  This  statute 
created  a  central  government  with  certain 
powers  while  continuing  the  existence  of 
political  subdivisions  called  provinces  with 
powers  of  their  own. 

Under  the  British  North  America  Act  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  has  the  right  to  raise 
"money  by  any  mode  or  system  of  taxation" 
while  the  provincial  legislatures  are  restricted 
to  "direct  taxation  within  the  province  in 
order  to  the  raising  of  a  revenue  for  pro- 
vincial purposes".  Thus  the  provinces  have 
a  right  to  share  only  In  the  field  of  direct 
taxation  while  the  Federal  Government  Is 
not  restricted  In  any  way  In  matters  of  tax- 
ation. The  British  North  America  Act  also 
empowered  the  provincial  legislatures  to 
make  laws  regarding  "municipal  Institutions 
In  the  province".  This  means  that  the  munic- 
ipalities derive  their  Incorporation  with  Its 
associated  powers,  fiscal  and  otherwise,  from 
the  provincial  govertunent  concerned.  Thus, 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  municipalities 
are  also  limited  to  direct  taxation. 

A  direct  tax  Is  generally  recognized  as  one 
"which  Is  demanded  from  the  very  person 
who  It  is  Intended  or  desired  should  pay  It". 
In  essence,  this  conception  has  limited  the 
provincial  governments  to  the  Imposition  of 
income  tax,  retail  sales  tax,  succession  duties 
and  an  assortment  of  other  direct  levies.  In 
turn,  municipalities,  acting  under  the  gvild- 
ance  of  provincial  legislation,  tax  real  estate, 
water  consumption  and  places  of  business. 
The  Federal  Government  levies  direct  taxes 
on  Income,  on  gifts  and  on  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons,  and  Indirect  taxes  such 
as  excise  taxes,  excise  and  customs  duties, 
and  a  sales  tax. 

The  Increasing  use  by  both  the  federal 
and  the  provincial  governments  of  their 
rights  In  the  field  of  direct  taxation  In  the 
103O's  resulted  In  uneconomic  duplication 
and  some  severe  tax  levies.  Starting  In  1941, 
a  series  of  tax  agreements  were  concluded 
between  the  federal  and  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments to  promote  the  orderly  Imposition 
of  direct  taxes.  The  duration  of  each  agree- 
ment was  normally  five  years.  Under  these 
agreements,  the  participating  provinces  un- 
dertook. In  return  for  compensation,  not  to 
use  or  permit  their  municipalities  to  use 
certain  of  the  direct  taxes.  Under  the  pres- 
ent arrangements,  the  federal  income  tax 
otherwise  payable  In  all  provinces  and  the 
estate  tax  otherwise  payable  In  the  non- 
partlclpatlng  provinces  are  abated  by  a  fixed 
percentage  to  make  room  for  provincial 
levies. 

The  ciu-rent  agreement  became  operative 
on  Apr.  1,  1962  and  will  run  until  Mar.  31, 
1967.  Basically  It  entails  a  partial  federal 
withdrawal  from  the  field  of  direct  taxation 
and  the  re-entry  of  all  provinces  into  the 
vacated  area.  The  federal  personal  Income 
tax  otherwise  payable  on  Income  earned  In 
a  province  and  on  Income  received  by  a  resi- 
dent of  a  province  Is  reduced  by  the  following 
percentages:  16  p.c.  In  1962;  17  p.c.  In  1963: 
18  p.c.  In  1964;  21  p.c.  In  1966;  *  and  24  p.c. 
in  1966.*    In  196S  and  1966,  the  federal  tax 


abatements  for  Income  earned  In  Quebec 
or  received  by  a  resident  of  Quebec  will  be 
24  p.c.  and  27  p.c.  respectively.  The  addi- 
tional relief  of  three  percentage  points  In 
the  case  of  Quebec  la  to  allow  that  province 
to  collect  revenue  to  pay  monthly  allowances 
for  students  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18. 
Similar  allowances  tn  the  other  provinces 
win  be  paid  directly  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  special  federal  Income  tax  abate- 
ments for  Quebec  In  1965  and  1966  have  not 
yet  been  authorized  by  legislation.  Also  the 
Federal  Government  reduces  Its  rate  of  cor- 
poration Income  tax  on  taxable  income  of 
corporations  esimed  In  the  provinces.  The 
reduction  Is  9  p.c.  of  taxable  Income  earned 
In  any  province  except  Quebec  and  10  p.c. 
In  Quebec;  the  additional  1  p.c.  reduction 
In  Quebec  is  to  comptnsate  for  the  additional 
tax  levied  by  the  province  on  corjwratlon 
Income  to  provide  grants  to  universities. 
These  provincial  grants  replace  federal  grants 
which  In  other  provloces  are  paid  to  the  uni- 
versities by  the  Federal  Government  through 
the  Canadian  Universities  Foundation. 
Finally,  the  Federal  Government  abates  the 
federal  estate  tax  otherwise  payable  by  75 
p.c.  m  respect  of  property  situated  In  a 
province  which  levies  Its  own  death  tax. 
Only  Ontario,  Quebec  and  British  Columbia 
at  present  levy  death  taxes  In  the  form  of 
succession  duties.* 

These  reductions  la  federal  Income  tax  and 
estate  tax  under  the  terms  of  the  1962-67 
fiscal  arrangements  4o  not  apply  to  the  Tu- 
kon  Territory  or  the  Northwest  Territories  or 
to  Income  earned  outside  Canada.  The  Yu- 
kon and  Northwest  Territories  do  not  Impose 
Income  taxes  or  detth  taxes. 

The  provincial  tax  rates  are  not  restricted 
to  the  extent  of  the  federal  withdrawal.  The 
constitutional  position  of  the  provinces  per- 
mits them  unlimited  use  of  direct  taxes  for 
the  raising  of  revenue  for  provincial  purposes. 
However,  In  all  but  four  provinces  (Ontario, 
Quebec,  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan)  the 
provincial  rates  of  iBcome  tax  coincide  with 
the  amount  of  the  federal  abatement. 

As  part  of  the  1969-67  fiscal  arrangements, 
the  Federal  Government  has  entered  Into  tax 
collection  agreements  under  which  It  collects 
the  provincial  personal  Income  taxes  for  all 
provinces  except  Qviebec  and  the  provincial 
corporation  Income  taxes  for  all  provinces 
except  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

SUBSECTION    t. FEDEHAL  TAXES 

Individuul  income  tax 
Every  Individual  who  Is  resident  In  Canada 
at  any  time  during  a  year  Is  liable  for  the 
paj-ment  of  Income  tax  for  that  year.  Every 
non-resident  Individual  who  Is  employed  or 
carries  on  business  In  Canada  during  a  year 
Is  required  to  pay  t»x  on  the  part  of  his  In- 
come earned  In  Canada.  Canadian  taxation 
practice  Is  based  t*  a  large  extent  on  the 
British  experience.  This  Is  reflected  particu- 
larly In  the  fact  that  taxation  Is  on  the  basis 
of  residence  rather  than  citizenship,  and  In 
tax  freedom  for  capital  gains.  The  term 
"residence"  Is  difficult  to  define  simply  but, 
generally  speaking.  It  Is  taken  to  be  the  place 
where  a  person  resides  or  where  he  maintains 
a  dwelling  ready  at  all  times  for  his  use. 
There  are  also  extensions  of  the  meaning  of 
Canadian  resident  to  Include  a  person  who 
has  sojourned  In  Canada  for  an  aggregate 


1  Revised  (July  1964)  In  the  Taxation  Di- 
vision, Department  of  Finance,  under  the 
direction  of  F.  R.  Irwin,  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision, and  by  the  provincial  authorities 
concerned. 

'The  original  agreement  provided  for 
abatements  of  19  p.c.  in  1965  and  20  p.c.  in 
1966.  However,  following  a  federal-provin- 
cial conference  In  April  1964,  the  provinces 
were  granted  an  additional  two  percentage 
points  In  1965  and  four  percentage  points 
In  1966. 


»The  original  agreement  was  for  a  50-p.c. 
abatement.  However,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
federal-provincial  conference  In  late  1963,  It 
was  Increased  to  73  p.c.  In  respect  of  deaths 
occurring  after  Mar.  31,  1964.  Currently, 
only  the  estates  of  domlclUarles  of  British 
Columbia  qualify  for  the  full  75  p.c.  abate- 
ment. Quebec  and  Ontario  estates  are  tem- 
porarily eligible  for  only  50  p.c.  because  these 
two  provinces  have  decided  for  the  time  be- 
ing to  take  a  payment  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  account  of  the  additional  25-p.c. 
abatement  rather  than  to  Increase  their  suc- 
cession duty  rates. 


period  of  183  days  In  a  taxation  year,  or  i 
person  who  was  during  the  year  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  Canada,  or  an  amba^ 
sador,  a  high  c(»nml88loner,  or  an  officer  ot 
servant  of  Canada  or  any  one  of  Its  pro- 
vinces, or  the  bpouse  or  dependent  child  ot 
any  such  person. 

The  Canadian  tax  law  uses  the  concepu 
"Income"  and  "taxable  Income".  The  Income 
of  a  resident  of  Canada  for  a  taxation  year 
comprises  his  revenues  from  all  sources  in- 
side or  outside  Canada  and  Includes  income 
for  the  year  from  all  businesses,  property, 
offices  and  employments.  It  does  not  in- 
clude capital  gains  unless  they  arise  out  o( 
the  conduct  of  a  business  or  as  a  result  ot 
an  adventiu"e  In  the  nature  of  trade. 

In  computing  his  Income  for  a  taxation 
year,  an  individual  must  Include  all  divi- 
dends, fees,  annuities,  pension  benefits,  al- 
lowances. Interest,  alimony,  maintenance 
payments  and  other  miscellaneous  sovuces  of 
Income.  On  the  other  hand,  war  service  dl*- 
ablllty  pensions  paid  by  Canada  or  an  ally  ot 
Her  Majesty  at  the  time  of  the  war  service, 
unemployment  Instance  benefits,  compen- 
sation In  respect  of  an  Injury  or  death  paid 
under  a  Workman's  Compensation  Act  of  a 
province  and  family  allowances  do  not  have 
to  be  Included  In  the  computation  of  Income. 

(From  Australia,  Commonwealth  Acts,  1959] 
State  Grants — No.  76  or  1969 — An  Act  To 

Grant     Financial     Assistance    to    tbi 

States 

[Assented  to  1st  December,  1959.1 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excel- 
lent Majesty,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  ot 
Avistralla,  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating 
the  grant  originated  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  follows: — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Stata 
Grants  Act  1959. 

2.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on 
the  day  on  which  It  receives  the  Royal 
Assent. 

3. — (1)  The  following  Acts  are  repealed: 
States  Grants  (Tax  Reimbursement)  Act 
1946,  States  Grants  (Tax  Reimbursement] 
Act  1947,  States  Grants  (Tax  Reimburse- 
ment) Act  1948. 

(2)  Any  advance  made  to  a  State  under 
the  Acts  repealed  by  this  section  during  the 
year  that  commenced  on  the  first  day  ot 
July,  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  and  before  the  commencement  of  thli 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  advance  made 
under  section  eight  of  this  Act  In  respect  ot 
the  grant  payable  to  that  State  under  this 
Act  during  that  year. 

4.— (1)  In  this  Act,  "year"  means  financial 
year. 

(2.)   For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(o)  the  average  wages  per  person  employed, 
in  relation  to  a  year,  is  the  amount  de- 
termined by  dividing  the  aggregate  of  wages 
and  salaries  shown  In  the  returns  lodged 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  by  employers 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Pay-roll  Tax  Assess- 
ment Act  1941-1957  as  having  been  paid  In 
respect  of  periods  ending  In  that  year  by  the 
sum  of  the  mean  number  of  males  and  three- 
fifths  of  the  mean  nimiber  of  females  shown 
by  those  returns  as  having  been  employed  by 
those  employers  during  that  year;  and 

(b)  the  population  of  a  State  shall  be 
taken  not  to  Include  members  of  the  De- 
fence Force  serving  beyond  the  Common- 
wealth or  full-blooded  aboriginal  natives  ot 
Australia. 

5. — (1)  There  is  payable  to  each  State, 
during  the  year  that  commenced  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  One  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine,  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancial assistance,  the  amount  specified  tn 
the  following  table  opposite  to  the  name  ot 
that  State: 

New  South  Wales £83,450,000 

Victoria -- 60,625,000 

Queensland    36,375,000 

South   Australia 27,675,000 


western  Australia ^^'Jfa'SSS 

Tasmania  10, 913.  wo 

Total   - 244.600,000 

(2)  There  U  payable  to  each  State,  during 
•ftch  vear  subsequent  to  the  year  that  com- 
menced on  the  first  day  of  July.  One  thou- 
^d  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  for  the 
p^pose  of  financial  assistance,  an  amount 
calculated —  .  ^.  ^ 

(a)  by  dividing  the  amount  of  the  grant 
under  this  section  payable  to  that  State  dur- 
iiiff  the  year  preceding  the  year  concerned 
by  the  population  of  that  State  on  the  first 
day  of  that  preceding  year  and  by  miUtlply- 
InK  the  result  by  the  population  of  that 
State  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  concerned; 

and 

(b)  if  the  average  wages  per  person  em- 
ployed m  the  year  preceding  the  year  con- 
ned exceed  the  average  wages  per  person 
employed  In  the  year  next  before  the  year 
preceding  the  year  concerned — ^by  Increas- 
^g  the  amount  ascertained  under  the  last 
preceding  paragraph  by  one  and  one-tenth 
times  the  percentage  by  which  the  first- 
mentioned  average  wages  exceed  the  second- 
menUoned  average  wages. 

6.— (1)  All  statistical  and  mathematical 
calculations  and  determinations  required  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Including  the  cal- 
culation or  determination  of — 

(0)  the  population  of  a  State  on  the  first 
day  of  a  year;  and 

(b)  the  average  wages  per  person  employed 
m  a  year, 

shall  be  made,  not  later  than  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December  in  the  year  In  respect 
of  which  the  calculations  and  determina- 
tions are  required,  by  the  Commonwealth 
Statistician,  after  consultation,  where  prac- 
ticable, with  the  official  Statisticians  of  the 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  a  calculation  or 
determination  under  the  last  preceding  sub- 
section, the  population  of  a  State  on  the 
flrat  day  of  a  year  shall,  subject  to  the  next 
succeeding  sub-section,  be  taken  to  be  the 
population  of  the  State  on  the  previous  day 
as  shown  by  the  statistics  In  relation  to 
population  last  published  by  the  Conunon- 
wealth  Statistician  before  the  day  on  which 
the  calculation  or  determination  is  made. 

(o)  a  census  Is  taken  during  the  month 
of  June  In  any  year,  the  population  of  a 
State  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  succeeding 
year;  or 

(b)  a  census  U  taken  during  the  month  of 
July  In  any  year,  the  population  of  a  State 
on  the  first  day  of  that  year, 
shall  be  taken  to  be  the  population  of  that 
State  as  shown  by  the  results  of  the  returns 
of  that  census  last  published  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Statistician  before  the  day  on 
which  the  calculation  or  determination  Is 

made.  ,     ^, 

(4)  All  calculations  and  determinations 
made  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician  In 
pursuance  of  this  section  shall,  for  all  piu'- 
poecs  of  this  Act,  be  conclusively  presumed 
to  be  correct. 

7. (1)  The  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth shall,  at  the  request  of  a  State,  or 
may.  If  It  considers  It  desirable  to  do  so,  en- 
ter Into  consultation  with  the  Governments 
of  the  States  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  any  change  is  desirable  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
a  year  subsequent  to  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  One  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  to  submitting 
to  the  Parliament  legislation  to  give  effect  to 
any  changes  that  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  considers  to  be  desirable  as  a 
result  of  that  consultation. 

(2)  If  there  has  occurred,  or  there  is  pro- 
posed to  be,  a  change  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Commonwealth  and  any  State  or 
States  having  a  major  effect  on  the  finances 
of  that  State  or  those  States,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealh  may  review  the 


provisions  of  this  Act  In  consultation  with 
the  States  with  a  view  to  submitting  to  the 
ParUament  legislation  to  give  effect  to  any 
changes  that  It  considers  to  be  desirable 
as  a  result  of  that  review. 

8.  The  Treasurer  may,  in  any  year,  make 
monthly  or  other  advances  to  any  State,  for 
the  purpose  of  financial  assistance,  or  por- 
tions of  the  grant  to  which  it  appears  to  him 
that  the  State  virlll  be  entitled  \inder  this 
Act  In  respect  of  that  year. 

9.  Payments  In  accordance  with  this  Act 
shall  be  made  out  of  the  Consolidated  Rev- 
enue Fund,  which  is  appropriated  accord- 
ingly. 

[From  Australian,  Commonwealth  Acts,  1959] 
States  Grants  (Special  Assistance) — No.  77 
OF  1959 — An  Act  to  Grant  Financial  As- 
sistance to   the  States  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania 

[Assented  to  1st  December,  19591 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excel- 
lent Majesty,  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia,  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating 
the  grant  originated  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  follows: — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  States 
Grants   (Special  Assistance)   Act  1959. 


[From  the  Yearbook  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  AustraUa,  1946-47] 

COMMONWEALTH  CONSOLIDATED  REVENUE 
PtTND 

Prom  the  acciunulated  excess  receipts 
since  1931-32,  special  assistance  to  the  States 
was  provided  as  follows: 


State 

1934-35 

1935-36 

193&-37 

New  South  Wales 

£786.000 
550,000 
286,000 
176,000 
133,000 
69,000 

£205,000 

140,000 

75,000 

45,000 

35,000 

£197,000 
137,000 

Queensland           

72,000 

South  .\ustralia  - 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

44,000 
33,000 
17,000 

Total 

2,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 

6.  Commonweath  Grants  Conunlsfilon.— In 
1933  the  Commonwealth  Government  ap- 
pointed the  Commonwealth  Grants  Com- 
mission of  three  members  to  Inquire  Into  and 
report  upon  claims  made  by  any  State  for  a 
grant  of  financial  assistance  and  any  matters 
relevant  thereto. 

Applications  were  received  from  South 
Australia,  Western  AustraUa,  and  Tasmania 
during  each  year  from  1933  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  in  respect  of 
the  years  1938-39  and  1944-45  to  1947-48 
were  as  follows: 


Grant  recommended 


State 


1938-39 


South  Australia — 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania - 


Total. 


£1.040,000 
570,000 
410,000 


2,  020, 000 


1944-45  > 


£1,200.000 
904.000 
742,000 


2,846,000 


1945-461 


£1,400,000 
950,000 
646,000 


2.996,000 


1946-47" 


£2. 000, 000 

1.873,000 

875,000 


4,748,000 


1947-t8 » 


£2,318,000 

2,977,000 

747,000 


6,042,000 


1  Excludes  special  grants  recommended  under  sec.  6(2)  of  the  State  Grants  (Income  T"  Reimbureement)  Act 
1942: 1944^5,  South  Australia,  £.153,172;  1945-46,  South  Australia,  £1.101,365,  Western  Australia,  £912,559,  and  Tas- 

'":  lidudef  ffilU^'afS'^rtommended:  194*^7,  South  Australia,  £400,000,  Western  Australia,  £628,000,  and 
ismania,  £50,000,  total,  £1,078,000;  1947-48,  Western  Australia,  £1,000,000. 

Conomisslon.      In 


Tasmania, 

6.  States  Grants  (Income  and  Entertain- 
ments Tax  Reimbursement)  Acts. — (1) 
States  Grants  (Income  Tax  Reimbursement) 
Act.  As  compensation  to  the  States  for  va- 
cating the  Income  tax  field  to  the  Common- 
wealth Government,  the  States  Grants  (In- 
come Tax  Reimbursement)  Act  1942  provided 
for  the  payment  to  the  States  of  the  fol- 
lowing amounts,  less  amounts  equal  to  any 
arrears  of  State  Income  Tax  collected  dur- 
ing each  year  that  the  Act  remained  In 
operation : 

New  South  Wales.— £15,  356.  000 

Victoria 6,617.000 

Queensland    - - 6,821,000 

South   Australia. 2,361,000 

Western  Australia 2,546,000 

Tasmania 888,  OOP 

Total    33,489,000 

Amounts  equal  to  the  arrears  collected 
were  to  be  paid,  with  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  3  per  cent..  Immediately  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  Act. 

chapter  XV. — public  finance 

In  section  6  of  the  Act  provision  was  made 
for  the  Treasurer  of  any  State  to  Inform  the 
Commonwealth  Grants  Commission  If  he 
considered  that  the  payments  made  under 
the  Act  were  Insufficient  to  meet  his  revenue 
requirements.  The  Commission,  after  in- 
quiry Into  the  matter,  was  to  advise  the 
Treasurer  as  to  the  Justice  of  granting  ad- 
ditional assUtance.  The  Treasurer  of  Tas- 
mania  availed  himself  of  this  provision  to 
apply  for  an  increase  of  the  Income  Tax  Re- 
imbursement Grant  for  the  years  1942-43, 
1943-44  and  1944-45,  but  In  each  case  the 
Commonwealth  Grants  Commission  did  not 
consider  that  an  additional  grant  was  Just. 
Following  an  application  In  1944-46  by  the 
Treasurer  of  South  Australia,  an  additional 
grant  of  £553,172  was  reconunended  by  the 


Commonwealth  Grants 
1945-46  three  States  applied  for  additional 
financial  assistance  and  the  following  grants 
were  recommended:  South  Australia,  £1,- 
101,365;  Western  Australia,  £012,559;  and 
Tasmania.  £118,996;  total  £2,132,920. 

(11)  States  Grants  (Tax  Reimbursement) 
Act  1946.  The  States  Grants  (Income  Tax 
Reimbursement)  Act  of  1942  came  Into  op- 
eration on  1st  July,  1942,  and  was  repealed 
by  the  States  Granto  Tax  (Tax  Reimburse- 
ment) Act  1946. 

The  States  Grants  (Tax  Relmbtirsement) 
Act  1946  revised  the  basis  of  determining  the 
reimbursement  grants  for  194&-47  and  sub- 
sequent years.  This  Act  provided  for  the 
following  reimbursement  grants  to  be  paid  to 
the  States. 

(a)  1946-47  and  1947-48: 

New  South  Wales £16,477,000 

Victoria -       8,860,000 

Queensland    6,601,000 

South   Australia 3,458,000 

Western   Australia 3,384.000 

Tasmania  1,220,000 

Total 40,000,000 

(b)  1948-49  and  subsequent  years. — An 
amount  Is  to  be  determined  by  Increasing 
the  aggregate  grants  paid  In  1947-48  (£40.- 
000,000)  by  the  same  proportion  as  the  ag- 
gregate population  of  the  six  States  at  the 
beginning  of  the  financial  year  Increases  over 
the  aggregate  population  of  the  six  States 
at  Ist  July.  1947.  This  amotint  Is  to  be  fur- 
ther increased  by  a  percentage  equal  to  half 
the  percentage  Increase  In  average  wages  per 
person  employed  In  the  financial  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  In  which  the  reimbursement 
grante  are  to  be  paid  over  the  average  wages 
per  person  employed  In  1946-47.  The 
amount  so  determined  will  be  the  aggregate 
of  the  reimbursement  grants  and  Is  to  be 
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distributed  to  the  States  In  the  following 
proportions: — 

(I)  1948-^9  to  1956-57— The  weighted 
mean  of — 

(a)  the  proportion  Indicated  by  the  "ad- 
Justed"  population  1  for  each  State,  and 

(b)  The  proportions  Indicated  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  aggregate  reimbursement 
grant  In  1946-47  and  1947-48,  giving  the 
latter  a  weight  of  9/10  in  1948-49,  8/10  In 
1949-fiO  and  thus  decreasing  each  year  to 
1/10  in  1966-67. 

(II)  1957-58  and  subsequent  years — the 
proportion  Indicated  by  the  "adjusted"  popu- 
lation for  each  State. 

It  is  provided  that,  if  the  application  of 
the  foregoing  formula  for  distribution  of  the 
aggregate  grants  caiises  the  amount  of  the 
reimbursement  grant  for  any  State  to  fall 
below  the  grant  for  1946-47,  the  grants  pay- 
able will  be  the  same  as  that  for  1946-47 
and  the  balance  of  the  agg^'egate  grant  Is 
to  be  distributed  between  the  remaining 
States  in  the  proportions  above. 

An  amount  equal  to  arrears  of  State  in- 
come taxes  collected  by  the  States  in  any  year 
la  to  be  deducted  from  the  reimbursement 
grants  for  that  year.  The  aggregate  amount 
so  deducted  less  any  refunds  of  State  income 
taxes  made  by  the  Commonwealth  is  to  be 
repaid  in  the  event  of  uniform  taxation  ceas- 
ing to  operate.  This  amount  bore  interest  at 
3  per  cent,  up  to  30th  June,  1946,  but  there- 
after, under  the  new  arrangement,  will  bear 
no  Interest. 

The  provisions  relating  to  additional 
grants  In  the  State  Grants  (Income  Tas  Re- 
imbursement) Act  1942  were  repealed. 

The  payment  of  the  tax  reimbursement 
grant  In  any  year  to  any  State  is  subject  to 
the  condition  that  that  State  does  not  im- 
pose a  tax  on  incomes  in  that  year. 

Under  the  State  Grants  (Tax  Reimburse- 
ment) Act  1947  an  additional  grant  of 
£5,000,000  was  made  for  the  year  1947-48 
and  provision  was  made  to  increase  the  ag- 
gregate grant  for  subsequent  years  to  a  mini- 
mum of  £45,000,000. 

The  reimbursement  grants  provided  in  the 
State  Grants  (Tax  Reimbursement)  Act 
1946-47  are  intended  to  replace  the  grants 
previoxisly  made  on  account  of  both  Income 
and  Entertainment  taxes. 

(ill)  States  Grants  (Entertainments  Tax 
Reimbursement)  Act.  The  following  amounts 
were  paid  to  the  States  by  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  years  1942-43  to  1945-46.  fol- 
lowing the  vrithdrawal  of  the  States  from  the 
entertainments  tax  field: — 


and  1925-26  for  the  purpose  of  recondition- 
ing certain  main  toads.  Of  this  amount 
£1,500,000  was  granted  on  the  condition  that 
the  States  spent  an  equivalent  amount. 

(11)  Federal  Aid  Boads.  The  Federal  Aid 
Roads  Act  1926  made  provision  for  the  con- 
struction and  re-coastructlon  of  roads  in  the 
several  States  out  ol  moneys  provided  by  the 
Commonwealth  and  States  respectively.  The 
original  arrangement  provided  for  a  grant  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  £2.000,000  per  annum 
for  ten  years  from  1st  July,  1926.  The  allo- 
cation to  the  States  was  based  on  three-fifths 
according  to  population  and  two-fifths  ac- 
cording to  area. 

Expenditure  was  made  in  the  proportion 
of  15s.  by  the  States  to  £1  by  the  Common- 
wealth. The  original  agreement  was  varied 
in  certain  respects,  the  most  important  of 
which  operated  from  1st  July,  1931,  when,  in 
lieu  of  the  £2,000,000  per  annum,  the  Com- 
monwealth agreed  to  contribute  an  amount 
equivalent  to  2'/2d-  per  gallon  customs  duty, 
and  IVid.  per  gallon  excise  duty  on  petrol 
entered  for  home  consumption  during  each 
year,  and  the  States  were  not  required  to 
make  any  contribution  as  formerly  agreed 
upon. 

The  1926  agreemant,  which  was  originally 
Intended  to  remain  in  operation  for  ten 
years,  was  continued  until  30th  June,  1937. 
when  a  new  agreement  was  entered  Into. 
The  latter  provided  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Federal  Aid  Koads  Agreement  for  a 
further  period  of  ten  years  from  1st  July, 
1937,  increased  the  amount  payable  to  the 
States  to  3d.  a  galloti  customs  duty  and  3d.  a 
gallon  excise  on  pertroleum  and  shale  prod- 
ucts (except  benzol,  on  which  the  excise  is 
only  IVid-).  and  stipulated  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  extra  ^d.  per  gallon  should  be  ex- 
pended on  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
maintenance  or  rapalr  of  roads,  or  other 
works  connected  with  transport.  The  allo- 
cation of  the  amount  payable  was  in  the  pro- 
portion of  6  per  cent,  to  Tasmania  and  the 
remaining  95  per  cant,  to  the  other  States  on 
the  basis  of  three-fifths  according  to  the 
population. 


Entertainments 

tax   reimbursement   grants 

Stete 

1942-43 

Kach  year 

1943-44  to 

1045-46 

New  South  Wales  .. -    -- 

£120,623 

279,944 

72.782 

73.840 

27,3S2 

£160.830 

Victoria 

....*>.... 

373.259 
97.043 

98.186 

Tasmania          .  . 

36,469 

Total.  

574,341 

765. 787 

No  compensation  was  payable  in  respect 
of  Queensland  because  a  State  entertain- 
ments tax  was  not  levied  in  that  State. 

The  Act  ceased  to  operate  after  30th  June, 
1946,  when  the  reimbursement  grant  on  ac- 
count of  entertainments  tax  was  Included 
with  the  tax  relmb\irsement  grant.  Although 
the  Commonwealth  will  continue  to  collect 
an  entertainments  tax,  payment  of  this  grant 
Is  conditional  on  any  State  not  imposing  an 
entertainments  tax. 

7.  Grants  for  Road  Construction. — (1) 
Main  Roads  Development  Act.  Grants 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £1,750,000 
were  made  to  the  States  in  1923-23,  1924-25 


>In  the  "adjusted"  population  allowances 
are  made  for  differences  in  the  proportion  of 
school  children  In  the  population  and  the 
density  of  the  population  in  each  State. 


[Prom  the  Yearbook  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia,  1965] 

In  addition,  under  the  Financial  Agree 
ment,  the  Commonwealth  agree  to  makt 
certain  contributions  to  the  National  Debt 
Sinking  Fund  for  redemption  of  State  lou 
securities.  Details  of  these  are  given  on 
pages  967-8  of  this  chapter. 

(v)  Special  Grants.  The  Constitution  pro. 
videe  in  Section  96  for  the  granting  of  special 
financial  assistance  to  the  States.  Prior  to 
1933,  financial  assistance  of  varying  amounti 
was  granted  by  the  Commonwealth  to  South 
Australia,  Western  Atistralla  and  Tasmania. 
Details  of  this  may  be  found  In  earlier  Issuet 
of  the  Year  Book  (see  No.  40,  p.  695) . 

In  1933  the  Commonwealth  Government 
appointed  the  Commonwealth  Grants  Com- 
mission of  three  members  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  claims  made  by  any  State 
for  a  grant  of  financial  assistance  and  an; 
matters  relevant  thereto. 

Applications  have  been  received  from 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia  and 
Tasmania  each  year  from  1933  onwards,  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  In 
respect  of  the  years  1960-61  to  1964-65  art 
shown  in  ttie  following  table.  Commencing 
with  1949-50  the  Commission  has  divided  the 
g^rants  recommended  into  two  parts.  One 
part  Is  the  Commission's  estimate  of  the  In- 
dispensable need  of  the  claimant  State  for 
the  year  in  which  the  payment  is  to  be  made 
after  allowing  a  sufBcient  margin  for  safety. 
The  other  part  is  an  adjustment  of  this  esti- 
mate for  an  earlier  year  after  an  examination 
of  the  audited  accounts  for  that  year.  Thui 
the  grants  for  1964-65  include  an  estimstt 
of  the  indispensable  need  of  the  claimant 
State  for  1964-65  and  an  adjustment  to  Vbt 
estimated  grant  for  1963-63.  South  Australia 
agreed  with  the  Commonwealth  not  to  apply 
for  special  grants  In  other  than  exceptional 
circunutances  after  1st  July,  1959,  when  new 
financial  arrangements  under  the  State 
Grants  Act  1959  c£ime  Into  operation  (mi 
sub-para,    (vl)    below). 
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Commonwealth  Grants  Commission — Grants  recommended 
[In  thousaads] 


Partlculsn 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-« 

1963-64 

1964-68 

Western  Australia: 

Estimated  grant - 

Adjustment! — 

£3,700 
609 

£5,200 
956 

£5,900 
310 

£5,900 
172 

£7,m 
MO 

Net  grant  reoomnunded. 

4,309 

6,156 

6,210 

6,072 

8,iM 

— —■ 

Tasmania: 

3,400 
909 

4,100 
975 

4.900 
141 

5.100 
278 

6,8a 

AdJuJtmcnt  1 

w 

Net  grant  recommended. 

4,309 

5,076 

5,041 

6,378 

7.» 

Ot«nd  total . 

8,618 

11,231 

11,251 

11,450 

15,660 

■  Adjustment  to  estimated  grant  paid  2  years  previously 
(vl)  Financial  Assistance  Grants.  The 
States  Grants  Act  1959  repealed  the  States 
Grants  {Tax  Reimbursement)  Acts  of  1946, 
1947  and  1948,  and  provided  for  payment  of 
financial  asaistanca  to  the  States  in  1959-60 
amounting  to  £244500,000  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States  as  follows: — New  South 
Wales,  £83,450,000;  Victoria,  £60,625,000; 
Queensland,  £36,375,000;  South  Australia, 
£27,675,000;  Western  AustraUa.  £25,462,000; 
Tasmania,  £10,913,000.  In  subsequent  years 
the  financial  assistance  grant  payable  to 
each  State  has  bean  determined  by  increas- 
ing its  grant  for  l$59-60  in  accordance  with 
a  formula  which  takes  into  account  move- 
ments in  population  in  each  State  and  the 
Increases  (if  any)  in  the  level  of  average 
wages  per  person  employed  as  shown  In  re- 
turns submitted  under  the  Pay-roll  Tax  As- 
sessment Act  1941-1963. 

Details  of  the  States  Grants  (Income  Tax 
Reimbursement)  Act  1942  and  the  States 
Grants     {Entertainments     Tax    Reimburse- 


ment) Act  1942  are  given  In  earlier  issues  ol 
the  Year  Book  {see  No.  37,  pp.  635-7) .  These 
Acts  provided  for  grants  to  the  States  « 
compensation  for  vacating  the  fields  of  in- 
come tax  and  entertainments  tax.  Granti 
under  these  Acts  ceased  after  194&-46  and 
were  replaced  by  grants  under  the  Statu 
Grants  {Tax  Reimbursement)  Act  1946-1M8 
which  expired  after  1958-59.  See  Year  Book 
No.  46,  pages  837-8. 

Federal-State  Tax-Sha«ino  in  Selected  Po»- 
EiON  Countries:  A  Brief  Susvet — ^Argentw* 
(Library  of  Congress  Reference) 
The  Argentine  Constitution  contains  no 
provisions  pertaining  to  the  sharing  of  tu 
revenues  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Provinces.  In  matters  of  taxation 
It  only  gives  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
exclusive  power  to  levy  customs  (export  and 
import)  dutiee  and  the  power  to  levy  any 
other  taxes,  equitably  and  proportionally  im- 
posed upon  the  population. 


The  sharing  of  taxes  is  based  primarily 
on  the  1935  tax  reform  the  main  purpose  of 
which  was  to  bring  some  uniformity  into 
the  tax  system  and  provide  for  a  more  equit- 
able distribution  of  the  tax  burden  as  well 
as  tax  revenues.  It  must  be  stressed,  how- 
ever, that  the  participation  of  a  Province  In 
the  sharing  program  is  not  automatic  but 
Is  contingent  on  a  Province's  acceding,  by 
means  of  a  law-treaty  (ley-convenlo),  to  the 
program. 

There  are  four  categories  of  tax  revenues 
which  are  being  shared  by  the  Federal  and 
Provincial  Governments  in  Argentina.  The 
first  category  contains  revenues  from  taxes 
on  income,  capital  gains,  excess  profits,  and 
sales;  the  second  consists  of  excise  taxes; 
the  third  of  taxes  on  gratuitous  transfers 
(gift  or  inheritance)  of  capital  stock;  and 
the  fourth  of  contributions  to  the  National 
Highway  Fund    (automotive  fuels  tax). 

The  mechanics  of  sharing  vary  from  one 
category  to  another,  and  In  most  cases  have 
themselves  undergone  some  changes  during 
the  existence  of  the  sharing  program,  es- 
pecially during  the  early  years  of  transition 
between  the  old  system  and  the  new.  In 
the  first  category,  the  tax  collections  are 
divided,  first,  into  the  Federal  and  total  Pro- 
vincial shares.  The  two  respective  shares 
have  varied  from  year  to  year  and  in  1964 
(last  available)  stood  at  60  percent  and  40 
percent  respectively.  In  addition,  a  constant 
6-percent  share,  taken  out  of  the  Federal 
share,  is  allocated  annually  to  the  Federal 
Capital  District  (the  City  of  Buenos  Aires). 
Thus,  in  effect,  the  1964  distribution  resulted 
In  the  Federal  Government's  keeping  54  per- 
cent, all  the  participating  Provinces  40  per- 
cent, and  the  Federal  District  6  percent.  The 
Provinces'  share  was  further  allocated  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  which  takes  into  con- 
sideration a  number  of  variables.  Thus,  the 
first  25  percent  of  the  total  Provinces'  share 
Is  allocated  among  them  according  to  their 
population;  the  second  26  percent  according 
to  their  own  revenues  excluding  borrowing, 
tax-sharing,  and  Federal  subsidies;  the  third 
25  percent  according  to  each  Province's  ex- 
penditures; and  the  last  25  percent  in  equal 
parts. 

A  different  formula  is  used  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  second  category  of  tax  revenues 
(excise  taxes) .  Here  the  shares  allocated  re- 
spectively to  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
the  participating  Provinces  as  a  body  are  de- 
termined in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the 
total  national  popxilation  to  that  of  the  par- 
ticipating Provinces  (excluding  the  Federal 
Capital  District  which  does  not  participate  In 
this  program) .  In  practice  the  ratio  is  ap- 
proximately 55  percent  to  46  percent.  The 
45  percent  share  going  to  the  provinces  is  fur- 
ther allocated  among  them  according  to  the 
following  formula:  98  percent  of  the  Prov- 
inces' share  is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  two 
indices:  population  and  production  of  com- 
modities on  which  excise  taxes  are  levied 
and  of  primary  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  former.  Currently  80  percent 
of  the  amount  allocable  according  to  these 
two  indices  is  distributed  according  to  popu- 
lation and  20  percent  according  to  produc- 
tion. 

The  remaining  2  percent  of  the  Provinces' 
share  is  distributed  in  proportions  Inverse  to 
the  amounts  per  capita  resulting  from  the  al- 
location of  the  first  98  percent. 

The  taxes  of  the  third  category  are  distrib- 
uted among  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments according  to  their  tax  base.  This 
means,  in  effect,  the  Federal  Treasury  keeps 
those  collected  in  the  Federal  Capital  District 
and  in  the  national  Territory  of  Tierra  del 
Puego.  In  practice,  some  50  to  55  percent 
of  the  revenue  from  this  tax  accrues  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Highway  Fund  revenues  (fourth  cate- 
gory) are  shared  65  percent  by  the  Federal 
Government  (Including  Federal  Capital)  for 
the  construction  of  trunk  highways,  and  35 
percent  by  the  Provinces.    The  latter's  share 


is  allocated  as  follows:  30  percent  in  equal 
parts,  20  percent  In  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lations, 20  percent  in  proportion  with  the 
Provinces'  highway  investments  from  their 
own  sources,  and  30  percent  In  proportion  to 
the  consumption  of  automotive  fuels  In  each 
of  them. 


Mr. 


ANGKT.TKT  TSIPOURAS 
DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  in- 


troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Angeliki  Tsipouras.  I  in- 
troduced this  bill  last  year  and  the  Con- 
gress adjourned  before  all  of  the  neces- 
sary reports  were  submitted.  Hence,  I 
am  reintroducing  it  at  this  time.  Mrs. 
Tsipouras  is  a  widow  and  is  on  a  visitor's 
visa  to  this  country.  She  has  lost  all 
three  of  her  sons  and  has  a  daughter  in 
Greece  who,  I  understand,  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  help  her. 

Mrs.  Tsipouras  is  staying  with  the 
brother  of  her  deceased  husband  and  his 
wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Chipouras, 
Washington,  D.C.  She  has  no  one  to 
return  to  in  Greece  who  can  help  her. 
Congress  passed  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1965  which  helps  in  bringing  families  to- 
gether. This  appears  to  be  the  type  of 
situation  that  needs  a  special  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  93)  for  the  relief  of  Ange- 
liki Tsipouras,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
suid  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


THE  PAIRPLAY  BILL 

Mr.  AIKEIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  introduction  a  bill  previously 
ofifered  by  me  in  the  88th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses. 

Once  again  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI,  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Youwol 
join  in  cosponsoring  this  measure. 

This  proposal,  which  has  become 
widely  known  as  the  f  airplay  bill,  would 
merely  give  to  the  producers  of  agricul- 
tural produce  the  same  rights  and  trade 
practices  as  those  now  enjoyed  by  the 
buyers  of  these  products. 

It  was  originally  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Capper-Volstead  Act,  but 
after  extensive  hearings  In  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  last  year,  a  re- 
vised version  was  offered.  This  would 
place  the  powers  of  enforcement  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  rather  thsoi 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  bill  as  now  written  enjoys  the  sup- 
port of  several  major  farm  organizations, 
who  are  strongly  united  in  the  belief  that 
they  urgently  need  a  new  statute  that 
will  protect  them  from  the  monopolistic 
practices  of  a  few  unprincipled  buyers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  measure  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point,  and  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received,  and  appropriately  referred; 
and  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
requested. 

The  bUl  (S.  109)  to  control  unfair 
trade  practices  affecting  producers  of 
agricultural  products  and  associations  of 
such  producers,  and  for  other  purposes. 


introduced  by  Mr.  Aiken,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  109 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
shall  be  known  as  the  Agricultural  Producers 
Marketing  Act  of  1967. 

legislative  riNDiNCs  and  declaration  of 

POLICY 

Sec.  2.  Agricultural  products  are  produced 
in  the  United  States  by  many  individual 
farmers  and  ranchers  scattered  throughout 
the  various  States  of  the  Nation.  Such  prod- 
ucts in  fresh  or  processed  form  move  in  large 
part  In  the  channels  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  such  products  which  do  not 
move  In  these  channels  directly  burden  or 
affect  interstate  commerce.  The  efficient 
production  and  marketing  of  agricultural 
products  by  farmers  and  ranchers  is  of  vital 
concern  to  their  welfare  and  to  the  general 
economy  of  the  Nation.  Because  agricultural 
products  are  produced  by  numerous  Indi- 
vidual farmers,  the  marketing  and  bargain- 
ing position  of  individual  farmers  will  be 
adversely  affected  unless  they  are  free  to 
band  together  In  cooperative  organizations  as 
authorized  by  law.  Interferences  with  this 
right  is  contrary  to  the  public  interest  and 
adversely  affects  the  free  and  orderly  flow  of 
goods  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

It  is,  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  and  the  piupose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  standards  of  fair  practices  required 
of  hxmdlers  In  their  dealings  with  producers 
of  agricultural  products  and  their  coopera- 
tive associations. 

Sec.  3.  When  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "handler"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business  or  practice  of 
(1)  acquiring  agricultural  products  from 
producers  or  associations  of  producers  for 
processing  or  sale;  (2)  grading,  packaging, 
handling,  storing,  or  processing  agricultural 
products  received  from  producers  or  associa- 
tions of  producers;  (3)  contracting  or  negoti- 
ating contracts  or  other  arrangements,  writ- 
ten or  oral,  with  producers  or  associations 
of  producers  with  respect  to  the  production 
or  marketing  of  any  agricultural  product;  or 
(4)  acting  as  an  agent  or  broker  for  a  handler 
In  the  performance  of  any  function  or  act 
specified  in  clause  {IT,  (2),  or  (3)  of  this 
paragraph. 

(b)  The  term  "producer"  means  a  person 
engaged  In  the  production  of  agricultural 
products  as  a  farmer,  planter,  rtmcher,  dairy- 
man, fruit,  vegetable  or  nut  grower. 

(c)  The  term  "association  of  producers" 
means  any  marketing,  bargaining,  shipping 
or  processing  organization  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion IS  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1929,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  317:  12  IT.S.C. 
1141(a) ).  or  In  section  1  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  association  of  produc- 
ers of  agricultural  products",  approved  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1922  (42  Stat.  388;  7  U.S.C.  291). 

(d)  The  term  "person"  Includes  Individ- 
uals, partnerships,  corporations,  and  associa- 
tions. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  handler 
knowingly  to  engage  or  permit  any  employee 
or  agent  to  engage  In  the  following  practices: 

(a)  To  interfere  with  or  restrain,  or 
threaten  to  interfere  with  or  restrain,  by 
boycott,  coercion,  or  any  unfair  or  deceptive 
act  or  practice,  any  producer  in  the  exercise 
of  his  right  to  Join  and  belong  to  an  associa- 
tion of  producers;  or 

(b)  To  discriminate  or  threaten  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  producer  with  respect 
to  price,  quantity,  quality,  or  other  terms  of 
purchase  or  acquisition  of  agricultural  com- 
modities because  of  his  membership  In  or 
contract  vrith  an  association  of  producers;  or 

(c)  To  coerce  or  intimidate  any  producer 
or  other  person  to  breach,  cancel,  or  other- 
wise terminate  a  membership  agreement  or 
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marketing  contract  vlth  an  association  of 
producers;  or 

(d)  To  pay  or  loan  money,  give  any  tiling 
of  value  In  excess  of  tbe  true  market  value 
of  any  agricultural  commodity  which  la  be- 
ing purchased,  or  offer  any  other  inducement 
or  reward  to  a  producer  for  refusing  to  or 
ceasing  to  belong  to  an  association  of  pro- 
ducers; or 

(e)  To  make  false  reports  about  the  fl- 
nancea,  management,  or  activities  of  asso- 
ciations of  producers  or  interfere  by  any  im- 
pair or  deceptive  act  or  practice  with  the 
efforts  of  such  associations  in  carrying  out 
the  legitimate  objects  thereof;  or 

(f)  To  conspire,  combine,  agree,  or  ar- 
range with  any  other  person  to  do,  or  aid  or 
abet  the  doing  of,  any  act  made  unlawful 
by  this  Act. 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  Whenever  any  handler  has  en- 
gaged or  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  any  handler  is  about  to  engage  in 
any  act  or  practice  prohibited  by  section  4, 
a  civil  action  for  preventive  relief,  Includmg 
an  application  for  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order, 
may  be  Instituted  by  the  person  aggrieved. 
In  any  action  commenced  pursuant  hereto, 
the  court,  in  its  discretion,  may  allow  the 
prevailing  party  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
as  part  of  the  costs. 

(b)  Whenever  tbe  Secretary  of  Agrlciilture 
has  reasonable  caxise  to  believe  that  any  han- 
dler or  group  of  handlers  has  engaged  in  any 
act  or  practice  prohibited  by  section  4,  he 
may  bring  civil  action  in  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  by  filing  with 
it  a  complaint  (1)  setting  forth  facts  per- 
taining to  such  pattern  or  practice,  and  <2) 
requesting  such  preventive  relief,  including 
an  application  for  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order 
against  the  handler,  or  handlers,  responsible 
for  such  acts  cnr  practices. 

(c)  Any  person  injured  in  his  business  or 
property  by  reason  of  any  violation  of,  or 
combination  or  conspiracy  to  violate,  any 
provlsfon  of  section  4  of  this  Act  may  sue 
therefor  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  defendant 
resides  or  is  found  or  has  an  agent,  without 
respect  to  the  amount  In  controversy,  and 
shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  sus- 
tained, and  the  cost  of  the  sviit,  including  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

(d)  Any  person  who  violates,  or  combines 
or  conspires  with  any  other  person  to  vio- 
late, any  provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act 
Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  pimlshed  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  (1,000,  or  imprisoimient  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

(e)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  in- 
stituted pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
tbe  aggrieved  party  shall  have  exhausted  any 
administrative  or  other  remedies  that  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

(f)  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deprive  tbe  proper  State  courts 
of  Jurisdiction  in  actions  for  damages  there - 
\inder. 

Sxc.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circtun- 
Btancea  Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  tbe 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


AMENDMENTS  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  urgent  pleas  from  many  resi- 
dents of  my  State,  I  am  offering  a  bill 
containing  10  major  changes  In  the  medi- 
care provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  do  not  offer  these  as  perfect  amend- 


ments, but  as  the  besls  for  further  study, 
revision  where  needed,  and  favorable  ac- 
tion by  the  Finance  Committee. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  these  amend- 
ments might  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
at  the  same  time  as  legislation  proposing 
a  substantial  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits. 

Surely  nothing  would  contribute  more 
to  the  social  security  of  persons  living  in 
retirement  on  low-flxed  incomes  than 
meaningful  revisions  in  the  present  medi- 
care provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

If  the  widespread  reports  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Vermont  are  any  indication, 
medicare  is  in  a  mees. 

This  was  to  be  expected,  for  any  new 
legislation  so  sweeping  in  character  and 
complex  in  the  administrative  machinery 
reqiired,  could  not  be  expected  to  work 
efficiently  and  effectively  during  the  first 
several  years. 

The  experience  ao  far  has  Indicated  a 
number  of  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
basic  medicare  statute.  They  should  be 
corrected  without  delay.  My  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  do  exactly  that. 
Some  may  argue  that  these  amendments 
are  too  costly.  Others  will  say  that  they 
require  further  stuKly. 

Rapidly  rising  medical  costs  all  down 
the  line  say  that  these  amendments  are 
desperately  needed  if  the  promises  made 
to  our  old  people  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

Two  of  the  major  proposals  contained 
in  the  bill  I  am  offering  today  have  al- 
ready been  passed  by  the  Senate,  but 
were  subsequently  dropped  in  conference 
with  the  House. 

One  was  the  amendment  to  pay  medi- 
cal specialists'  fees  customarily  provided 
by  the  hospitals. 

When  the  original  medicare  law  was 
enacted,  the  Senate  Included  this  pro- 
vision in  its  bill,  but  it  was  dropped  In 
conference. 

President  Johnson,  when  signing  the 
Medicare  Act  into  law,  called  this  the 
most  serious  deficiency  in  the  bill. 

I  understand  the  President  may  re- 
quest this  amendment  in  his  social  se- 
curity message  to  the  new  Congress. 

The  other  amendment,  passed  by  the 
Senate  late  in  the  last  session  and  drop- 
ped in  conferenoe.  Is  a  proposal  to 
extend  drug  coverage  to  all  prescription 
drugs  for  old  people  whether  or  not  asso- 
ciated with  hospitel  confinement. 

I  submitted  a  dntg  amendment  in  1965, 
but  it  was  rejected  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  too  costly. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  a  detailed 
drug  amendment,  and  I  am  offering  this 
proposal,  with  only  slight  revisions.  In 
the  bill  I  am  Introducing  today. 

Surely  there  is  no  field  of  medicine 
where  the  need  for  assistance  is  greater 
than  in  the  payment  of  drug  bills. 

This  is  a  crushing  burden  for  old  people 
especially,  and  should  be  corrected  with- 
out further  delay. 

The  other  amendments  contained  in 
my  bill  would: 

Eliminate  all  deductible  and  co- 
insurance f eaturea 

Lower  the  65-yeBr  age  requirement  for 
women  to  age  62. 

Establish  physicians'  fees  imder  the 
medicare  law  to  correspond  to  the  pre- 
vailing fees  of  the  area. 


In  effect,  this  would  provide  coverage 
for  the  beneficiaries  of  medicare  similar 
to  the  service  benefits  now  available  un- 
der many  Blue  Shield  plans. 

Extend  coverage  to  Include  eye  glasses 
and  all  eye  and  dental  care  needs. 

Extend  the  original  amendment  which 
I  offered  in  1965  to  permit  beneficiaries 
to  go  to  the  nearest  hospital  when 
stricken  by  illness  or  accident  while 
across  the  border  of  adjacent  coimtries. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Under  the  law  as  enacted 
persons  have  to  be  in  the  United  States 
when  stricken,  but  may  go  to  a  Canadian 
or  Mexican  hospital  if  it  is  nearer  than 
any  U.S.  hospital. 

Provide  medical  services  for  benefici- 
aries receiving  emergency  hospital  care 
across  the  border  in  Canada  or  Mexico. 
Permit  elderly  people  to  be  referred 
directly  to  nursing  homes  from  hospital 
outpatient  clinics,  Instead  of  requiring 
hospitalization  prior  to  admission  to 
nursing  homes. 

Extend  coverage  to  authorize  one  rou- 
tine physical  checkup  every  year. 

It  was  originally  my  plan  to  Include  a 
program  of  multiphasic  screening  In  this 
bill,  for  I  strongly  believe  our  country 
needs  a  nationwide  program  of  preven- 
tive medicine  that  actually  reaches  most 
of  the  people. 

By  checking  into  this,  I  have  found 
that  it  is  the  consensus  of  expert  opin- 
ion that  such  a  law  does  not  belong  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act,  but  requires 
special  legislation  under  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

I  understand  there  is  a  good  possibility 
that  legislation  to  accomplish  this  will 
be  introduced  during  the  present 
session. 

I  urge  that  the  Finance  Committee 
give  the  amendments  in  my  bill  favor- 
able consideration  at  the  earliest  time 
possible,  so  we  can  move  forward  in  our 
efforts  to  help  old  people  who  just  can- 
not afford  the  high  costs  of  modem 
medicine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  110)  to  amend  title  XVin 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  related 
provisions  of  law  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
deductible  and  coinsurance  features  of 
the  health  benefits  program  established 
by  such  title,  to  permit  women  to  qualify 
for  such  benefits  at  age  62,  to  include 
within  the  hospital  Insurance  benefits 
provided  thereunder  services  of  certain 
medical  specialists,  to  Include  prescribed 
drugs  among  the  benefits  provided  by 
part  B  of  such  title,  to  Include  eye  and 
dental  care  among  the  benefits  provided 
under  such  part  B,  and  otherwise  to 
extend  and  improve  such  program.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Aiken,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  110 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
nepresentatlvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Art  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967". 

IlIMINATION  OF  DEDUCTIBLES  AND  COINSTTllANCE 

SEC.  2.  (a)  Section  1813  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  1814(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  subject  to  the 
nrovlslons  of  section  1813,". 

(c)(1)  Section  1833(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  1833.  (a)   Subject  to  the  succeeding     

provisions  of  this  section,  there  shall  be  paid     xoliowlng  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is 
from  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  In-     enacted 
surance  Trust  Fund,  in  the  case  of  each  in- 
dividual who  is  covered  under  the  Insurance 
program   established   by  this  part  and   in- 
curs expenses  for  services  with  respect  to 


or  age  62  (in  case  of  a  woman),"  after 
"age  65". 

(2)  Section  21(b)  (1)  of  section  21  of  such 
Act  (as  added  by  section  111(b)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(in  case  of  a  man), 
or  age  62  (in  case  of  a  woman)"  after  "age 
65". 

(e)  Section  103(a)  (1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1966  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(in  the  case  of  a  man),  or  age 
62  (in  the  case  of  a  woman)"  after  "age  65". 

(f)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  amendments  made  by  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 


which  benefits  are  payable  under  this  part, 
amounts  equal  to— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  services  described  in 
section  1832(a)(1)— 100  per  centum  of  the 
reasonable  charges  for  such  services;  except 
that  an  organization  which  provides  medical 
and  other  health  services  (or  arranges  for 
their  availability)  on  a  prepayment  basis 
may  elect  to  be  paid  100  per  centiun  of  the 
reasonable  cost  of  services  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  this  part  on  behalf  of 
Individuals  enrolled  in  such  organization  in 
lieu  of  the  100  per  centum  of  the  reasonable 
charges  for  such  services  if  the  organization 
undertakes  not  to  charge  such  individuals 
lor  such  services;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  services  described  In 
lectlon  1832(a)(2)— 100  per  centum  of  the 
reasonable  cost  of  the  services  (as  determined 
under  section  1861  (v) ) ." 

(2)  Section  1833(b)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1833  of  such 
Act  Is  hereby  redesignated  as  subsection  (b) 
and  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "in  any 
calendar  year",  and  by  striking  out  "sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (a)". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1833  of  such 
Act  Is  hereby  redesignated  as  subsection  (c) 
and  is  amended  by  strildng  out  "(or  would 
be  entitled  except  for  section  1813  other  than 
subaection  (a)(2)(A)  thereof)". 

(d)  (1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  sul>8ectlon  (x)  of 
section  1861  of  such  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (x)  of 
section  1861  of  such  Act  is  hereby  redesig- 
nated as  paragraph  (3). 

(e)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subeectlon  (a)  of 
section  1866  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  (1) 
Btrlklng  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (C) 
thereof,  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "(B)"  at  the 
beginning  of  paragraph  (B)  thereof. 

ENTITLEMEMT  TO  HEALTH  INSTTRANCE  BENEFITS 
FOB  THE  AGED  AT  AGE  62  FOE  WOMEN 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Section  226(a)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  has  attained  (1)  in  the  case  of  a 
woman,  the  age  of  62,  or  (11)  In  tbe  case  of 
t  man,  the  age  of  65,  and". 

(2)  Section  226(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(in  the  case  of  a  man) 
or  age  62  (in  the  case  of  a  woman)"  Im- 
medUtely  after  "65". 

(b)  Section  1831  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(in  the  case  of  men),  or  62 
years  of  age  or  over  (in  the  case  of  women) ," 
Immediately  after  "65  years  of  age  or  over". 

(c)  Section  1836(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  foUows: 

"(1)  has  attained  (1)  in  the  case  of  a 
woman,  the  age  of  62,  ox  (11)  in  the  case  of  a 
nian,  tbe  age  of  65,  and". 

(d)(1)  Section  21  of  the  Ralbroad  B»tlre- 
ment  Act  of  1937  (as  added  by  section  105  of 
tbe  Social  Security  Amendments  of  196S) 
U  amended  by  Inserting  "(in  case  of  a  man) , 


(2)  For  purposes  of  section  1837  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  a  woman,  who,  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section,  has  not  attained  age  65  but  has 
attained  age  62,  shall  be  deemed  to  first 
have  satisfied  paragraph  (1)  of  section  1836 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  such  effective 
date.  No  woman  shall,  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section,  be  en- 
titled to  any  benefits  provided  under  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  section 
21  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
for  any  period  prior  to  such  effective  date. 

SPECIALISTS  PROFESSIONAL  SBSVICES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1861  of  the  Social  Se- 
cvirity  Act  (relating  to  definitions  of  services, 
Institutions,  etc.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"SPECIALISTS  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

"(z)  The  term  'specialists  professional 
services'  means  professional  services  in  the 
field  of  pathology,  radiology,  physiatry,  or 
anesthesiology." 

(b)(1)  The  heading  of  subeectlon  (b)  of 
secUon  1861  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  inpatient  hospital 
services)  is  amended  to  read  "Inpatient  Hos- 
pital Services  and  Specialists'  Professional 
Services". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "services"  the 
foUowlng:  "(including  specialists'  profes- 
sional services  as  defined  in  subsection  (z) ) ". 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
the  following:  "(other  than  specialists'  pro- 
fessional services  which  are  Included  under 
p>aragraph  (3) )". 

SCHEDULE  OF  MAXIMUM   FEES  GOVERNING  PAY- 
MENT   FOR    FHTSICIANS'    SERVICES 

Sec.  B.  Section  1842  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Surgeon  General,  shall  establish  a 
schedule  of  fees  for  physicians'  services  with 
respect  to  the  various  categories  of  such 
services,  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  no  payment  shall  be 
made  under  this  title,  as  payment  for  physi- 
cians' services  or  for  any  service  per- 
formed by  a  physician  if  the  charge  therefor 
is  in  excess  of  the  eonount  so  established 
with  respect  to  the  particular  service  or  serv- 
ices performed.  The  schedule  may  provide 
that  the  amount  of  such  fees  shall  differ  in 
vaxious  localities  so  as  to  take  into  account 
differences  in  the  prevaUlng  fees  charged 
therein  to  individuals  not  insured  under  this 
title.  Tbe  amount  of  such  fees  shall  be  so 
established  as  to  coincide,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  with  the  fees  allowed  In  the 
locality  by  carriers  for  policyholders  and  sub- 
scribers under  other  health  Insvirance  pro- 
grams. Each  ccmtract  entered  into  pursuant 
to  this  section  with  a  carrier  with  respect 
to  functions  involving  physicians'  servicea 
shall  provide  that  payment  for  physicians' 
services  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  the 


schedule  of  fees  established  pursuant  to  tbla 
subsection." 

COVIXAGE  OF  EXPENSES  OF  CIXTAIN  DRUGS  UNDER 
8UPPLEMENTABT    MEDICAL   INSURANCE    BENETIIB 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1832(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  strikmg  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1),  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  par&« 
graph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and",  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  entitlement  to  be  paid  for  aUowable 
expenses  (as  defined  in  section  1846(a)  (2)), 
or.  If  lower,  actual  expensea.  Incurred  by  tiim 
for  the  purchase  of  qualified  drugs  (aa  de- 
fined in  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  such  section." 

(b)  Section  1833(a)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act)  is  fvuther 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  "or  qualified 
drugs"  after  "incurs  expenses  for  services", 
(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and",  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  in  tbe  case  of  expenses  covered  under 
section  1832(a)  (3) — 100  per  centum  of  such 
expenses."  

(c)  Part  B  of  title  XVllI  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thaeof  the 
following  new  sections : 

"Sec.  1845.  (a)  For  Purposes  or  This 
Part — 

"Sec  1845.  (a)  For  Purpose  of  Tms  Part — 

"(1)  The  term  'qualified  drug'  means  a 
drug  or  biological  which  is  Included  among 
the  items  approved  by  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittees (established  pursuant  to  section 
1846(a)). 

"(2)  The  term  'allowable  expense,'  when 
used  in  connection  with  any  quantity  of  a 
qualified  drug  means  tbe  amount  established 
with  regard  to  such  quantity  of  such  drug  by 
the  Formulary  Committee  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Amounts  to  which  an  individual  is 
entitled  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  section 
1832(a)(3)  shall  be  paid  directly  to  such 
individual  or.  If  such  individual  has  assigned 
his  right  to  receive  any  such  amount  to 
another  person,  the  amount  so  assigned  shaU 
be  paid  to  such  other  person.  No  individual 
shall  be  paid  any  amount  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  section  1832(a)  (8)  prior  to  the 
presentation  by  him  (or  by  another  on  bis 
behalf)  of  documentary  or  other  proof  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  estabUslUiig  his  en- 
titlement thereto. 

"(c)  The  benefits  provided  by  reason  of 
section  1832(a)  (3)  may  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the  serv- 
ice of  carriers  for  the  administration  of  such 
benefits  under  contracts  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  such  carriers  for 
such  purpose.  To  the  extent  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate,  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  contracts  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  section  1842  shall  be  applicable  to 
contracts  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

"FORMULARY  COMM3TTES 

"SBC.  1846.  (a)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  Formulary  Committee  to  consist  of 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(b)  (1)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Formu- 
lary Committee,  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Formulary  Advisory  Group 
(established  pursuant  to  section  1847)  to — 

"(A)  determine  which  drugs  and  blologi- 
cals  shall  constitute  qualified  drugs  for  pur- 
poses of  the  benefits  provided  under  section 
1832(a):  and 

"(B)  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  the  allowable  expense,  for  pur- 
poses of  such  benefits,  of  the  various  quanti- 
ties of  any  drug  determined  by  the  Commit- 
tee to  constitute  a  qualified  drug;  and 
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"(O)  publlah  and  disseminate  at  least  once 
each  calendar  year  among  individuals  in- 
sured under  this  part,  physidanB.  phar- 
maclsta,  and  other  Interested  persons,  In  ac- 
cordance with  directives  of  the  Secretary,  an 
alphabetic  list  naming  each  drug  or  bio- 
logical (by  Its  generic  name  and  by  each 
other  name  by  which  it  is  known)  which  Is 
a  qualified  drug  together  with  the  allowable 
expense  of  various  quantities  thereof,  and  if 
any  such  drug  or  biological  is  known  by  a 
trade  name,  the  generic  name  shall  also  ap- 
pear with  Buch  trade  name. 

"(2)  (A)  Any  drug  or  biological  Included 
on  the  list  of  qualified  dings  sliall,  if  listed 
by  generic  name,  also  be  listed  by  its  trade 
name  or  names,  if  any. 

"(B)  Drugs  and  biologlcala  shall  be  deter- 
mined to  be  qualified  drugs  only  IX  they  can 
legaUy  be  obtained  by  the  user  pursuant  to 
a  prescription  of  a  physician;  except  that 
the  Formulary  Committee  may  Include  cer- 
tain drugs  and  blologicals  not  requiring  such 
a  prescription  If  It  determines  such  drugs  or 
blologicals  to  be  of  a  llfesaving  nature. 

"(C)  In  the  Interest  of  orderly,  economics^, 
and  equitable  administration  of  the  benefits 
provided  under  section  1832(a)  (3) ,  the  Form- 
ulary Committee  may,  by  regulation,  provide 
that  a  drug  or  biological  otherwise  regarded 
as  being  a  qualified  drug  shall  not  be  so  re- 
garded when  prescribed  below  certain  mini- 
mum quantities. 

"(3)  In  determining  the  allowable  expense 
for  any  quantity  of  any  quaUfled  drug,  the 
Formulary  Committee  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration to  recognized  pricing  guides  for 
drugs,  and  of  other  pertinent  factors,  with  a 
view  to   determining  with  respect  to  each 
qualified  drug  a  schedule  of  prices  for  various 
quantities  thereof   which  reflects  the  cost 
thereof  to  the  ultlnMite  dispenser  of  the  drug 
plus  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  preparation, 
handling,   and   distribution  thereof   to   the 
consiuner  thereof.    In  any  case  In  which  a 
drug   or  biological  Is   available   by  generic 
name  and  one  or  more  trade  names  any  one 
of  which  la  different  from  such  generic  name 
the  cost  of  such  drug  or  biological,  for  pur- 
poses  of  the  preceding  sentence,   shaU   be 
deemed  to  be  the  lowest  cost  of  an  acceptable 
version  of  such  drug,  however  named. 
"abvibobt  cboijp  to  fobmtilabt   committkk 
"SBC.  1847.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  Formulary  Committee  to  carry  out  Its 
duties   and    functions,    the   Secretary   shall 
appoint  an  Advisory  Group  to  the  Formulary 
Committee   (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Advisory  Group') .    The  Ad- 
visory Group  shall  consist  of  seven  members 
to   be   appointed    by    the    Secretary.    From 
time  to  time,  the  Secretary  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Group 
to  serve  as  Chairman  thereof.    The  members 
shall  be  so  selected  that  each  represents  one 
or  more  of  the  following  national  organiza- 
tions: an  organization  of  physicians,  an  or- 
ganization of  man\ifact\irers  of  drugs,  an  or- 
ganization of  pharmacists,  an  organization  of 
persons  concerned  with  public  health,  an 
organization  of  hospital  pharmacists,  an  or- 
ganization of  colleges  of  medicine,  an  orga- 
nization of  colleges  of  pharmacy,   and   an 
organization   of   consumers.    Each   member 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term,  and  except  that  the  terms  of 
office  of  six  of  the  members  first  taking  office 
shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  time  of  appointment,  two  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  two  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  and  two  at  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
after  the  date  of  appointment.    A  member 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  continuously  for 
more  than  two  terms. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Group, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  biislness  of 


the  Advisory  Group,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $75  per  day, 
including  travel  tliae,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

"(c)  The  Advisory  Group  is  authorized  to 
engage  such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  and  the 
Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make  available  to 
the  Advisory  Group  such  aecretarlal,  clerical, 
and  other  assistance  and  such  pertinent  data 
obtained  and  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  the  Ad- 
visory Group  may  require  to  carry  out  Its 
functions." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  July  1,  1968. 

EBCiatGENCT     ROSPITAI.      SERVICES      OUTSIDE 
UNITtD  STATES 

Sxc.  7.  Section  1814(f)  of  the  Social 
Seciulty  Act  is  amended  by  (1)  inserting 
"(A)"  immediately  after  "(1)",  (2)  striking 
out  "(2) "  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(B) ", 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of and  Inserting  in  Ueu  of  such  period  a 
semicolon  followed  by  the  word  "or",  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  (A)  such  individual,  at  the  time  the 
emergency  which  necessitated  such  inpatient 
hospital  services  occurred — 

"(1)  was  at  a  place  located  at  a  distance 
not  greater  than  twenty-five  mUee  from  the 
continental  United  States, 

"(2)  maintained  a  residence  within  the 
United  States,  and 

"(3)  had  been  physically  present  In  the 
United  States  within  the  ten-day  period  Im- 
mediately preceding  such  time;  and 

"(B)  such  hospital  was  closer  to,  or  sub- 
stantially more  accessible  from,  such  place 
than  the  nearest  hospital  within  the  United 
States  whlcl-  was  adequately  equipped  to 
deal  with,  and  was  available  for  the  treat- 
ment of,  such  Individual's  Illness  or  Injury." 

POSTHOSPITAI,    EXTENDED    CAKE    SERVICES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  1814(a)  (2)  (D)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  posthospital  extended 
care  services,  such  services  are  or  were  re- 
quired to  be  given  on  an  Inpatient  basis  be- 
cause the  Individual  needs  or  needed  skilled 
nursittg  care  on  a  eontinuing  basis  for — 

"(1)  any  of  the  aondittons  with  respect  to 
which  he  was  receiving  Inpatient  hospital 
services  (or  service*  which  would  constitute 
inpatient  hospital  services  if  the  institution 
met  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(8)  of  section  1861(a))  prior  to  transfer  to 
the  extended  care  facility  or  for  a  condition 
requiring  such  extended  care  services  wtiich 
arose  after  such  transfer  and  while  he  was 
still  in  the  facility  for  treatment  of  the  con- 
dition or  conditloni  for  which  he  was  receiv- 
ing such  impatient  hospital  services,  or 

"(11)  any  oondltton  requiring  such  ex- 
tended care,  serviees  and  the  existence  of 
which  was  discovered  or  confirmed  as  a  re- 
sult of  findings  made  while  the  individual 
was  receiving  outpatient  diagnostic  services, 
or,  in  the  case  of  aa  individual  who  has  been 
admitted  to  an  extanded  care  faculty  for  such 
a  condition,  any  other  condition  arising  while 
he  is  m  such  facility; ". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1861(1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  term  'posthoepital  extended  care 
services'  means  extended  care  services  fur- 
nished an  individual  (A)  after  transfer  from 
a  hospital  In  which  he  was  an  Inpatient  for 
not  less  than  three  consecutive  days  before 
his  discharge  from  the  hospital  in  connec- 
tion with  such  transfer,  or  (B)  after  he  has 
received  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic 
services,  If,  after  reviewing  the  findings  re- 


vealed by  such  services,  his  physician  and 
the  hospital  from  which  he  received  such 
services  certify  (not  later  than  7  days  after 
the  termination  of  such  services)  that  he 
l8  In  immediate  need  of  extended  care 
services,  and  if  he  Is  admitted  to  an 
extended  care  facility  within  14  days  after 
the  date  on  which  his  need  for  extended 
care  services  was  so  certified." 

ETE     AND     DENTAL     SERVICES,     AND     ETECLASSCS, 
DENTXTRES,  AND  OTHER  DEVICES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  1861  (r)  of  the  Social 
Seciuity  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"but  only  with  respect  to  (A)  surgery  re- 
lated to  the  Jaw  or  any  structure  contigu- 
ous  to  the  Jaw  or  (B)  the  reduction  of  any 
fracture  of  the  Jaw  or  any  facial  bone". 

(b)  Section  1861  (s)  of  such  Act  it 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  Immedl- 
ately  after  "(7)",  In  paragraph  7  thereof, 
and  (2)  by  adding  after  such  paragraph  (7) 
the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(B)  dentures,  eyeglasses,  and  other  proe- 
thetlc  devices  related  to  the  oral  cavity, 
Jaw,  or  to  the  eyes,  including  replacement 
thereof;". 

(c)  (1)  Section  1862(a)  (7)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "eyeglasses,  or  eye 
examinations  for  the  purpose  of  prescribing, 
fitting,  or  changing  eyeglasses,  hearing  aldi 
or  examinations  therefor,  or"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(2)  Section  1862(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  (A)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10)  thereof,  (B)  by  striking 
out";  or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (11)  there, 
of  and  by  Inserting  a  period  in  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken,  and  (C)  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (12)  thereof. 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Sec.  10.  Section  1862(a)  (7)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  amended  by  section  9  of 
this  Act)  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
"(in  excess  of  one  during  each  calendar 
year)"  after  "routine  physical  checkups". 

MEOICAI,     AND    OTHER     HEALTH  SERVICES    TOl- 

NISHED    DURING    RECEIPT    OF  COVERED    IKPi- 

TIENT       HOSPITAL       SERVICES  OUTSIDE      THl 
UNITED  STATES 

SEC.  11.  Section  1862(a)  (4)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "other 
than  medical  and  other  health  services  (as 
defined  in  section  1861  (s))  furnished  tea 
patient  while  he  is  receiving  emergency  In- 
patient hospital  services  furnished  outside 
the  United  States  under  such  condition*" 
immediately  after  "section  1814(f)". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  12.  Unless  otherwise  specified  In  thU 
Act,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month  following  the  month  In  which  till 
Act  is  enacted. 
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THE  WILD  RIVERS  BILL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  [Mr- 
Jackson]  a  bill  which  would  preserve  cer- 
tain free-flowing  rivers  in  their  wild  and 
natural  state. 

This  is,  Mr.  President,  actually  a  re- 
introduction  of  the  bill.  S.  1446,  which 
was  the  first  to  pass  the  Senate  at  the 
start  of  the  second  session  of  the  8dth 
Congress  by  a  vote  of  71  to  1.  It  Is 
familiarly  known  as  the  wild  rivers  bill. 
It  failed  of  action  in  the  House  last  year 
because  of  other  measures  which  were 
given  priority  In  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

As  Senators  know,  this  proposed  legis- 
lation has  been  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  is  an  outgrowth  of  extensive 


jtudies  conducted  by  the  Interior  and  the 
Agriculture  Departments. 

Hearings  In  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  here 
jji  Washington,  D.C.,  have  been  con- 
ducted on  the  bill  by  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  only  a  few  of  America's 
rivers  remain  untamed.  The  thrust  of 
our  eoonomic  demands  threatens  the  de- 
struction of  this  part  of  our  scenic  and 
cultural  heritage.  Indeed,  even  as  our 
wild  rivers  disappear,  our  recreation  need 
for  them  escalates.  Cities,  dams,  high- 
ways, residential  and  industrial  develop- 
ments encroach  upon  and  destroy  these 
hitherto  unspoiled  streams.  We  need  to 
protect  some  of  these  rivers  now,  or  those 
generations  which  stand  upon  our 
threshold  may  never  know  the  excite- 
ment of  white  water,  or  fish  In  crystal- 
clear  rivers,  or  leisurely  float  down  blue 
streams  which  meander  between  tree- 
lined  banks. 

The  bill  establishes  a  national  wild 
river  system  which  initially  comprises 
segments  of  seven  rivers.  These  are  the 
Salmon  and  Clearwater  in  my  own  State 
of  Idaho,  the  Rogue  in  Oregon,  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico,  the  Eleven  Point 
in  Missouri,  the  Cacapon  and  its  tribu- 
tary, the  Lost  River,  in  West  Virginia, 
and  that  portion  of  the  Shenandoah 
which  flows  through  West  Virginia. 
Seventeen  other  rivers  are  listed  for 
study  as  possible  future  inclusions,  and 
a  procedure  is  provided  for  inclusion  of 
these  and  other  rivers. 

Adnolnlstration  of  the  rivers  in  the 
system  would  be  by  either  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  or  Agriculture,  or  the  Secre- 
taries jointly,  based  upon  their  admin- 
istrative areas;  or  Jointly  with  the  States, 
or  States  and  local  governmental  agen- 
cies, or  by  the  States  exclusively.  States 
would  be  encouraged  to  cooperate  in  the 
planning  and  administration  of  wild  riv- 
er areas  which  include  State-owned  or 
county-owned  land. 

A  wild  river  area  would  be  administer- 
ed for  water  conservation,  scenic,  flsh, 
wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation  values, 
but  without  limitation  on  such  other 
uses  as  timber  harvesting  and  livestock 
grazing  which  do  not  Interfere  with 
these  purposes.  Mining  will  be  allowed 
to  continue,  although  claims  along  the 
river  banks  located  after  the  efifectlve 
date  of  the  act  would  be  subject  to  regu- 
lation to  prevent  water  pollution. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  will  change  exist- 
ing laws  with  respect  to  the  construction 
of  bridges  or  needed  roads.  In  given 
cases  property  owners  might  need  access 
to  both  sides  of  the  river. 

As  used  in  this  legislation,  a  wild  river 
Is  a  free-flowing  stream  in  a  pleasing 
and  relatively  imaltered  environment, 
with  outstanding  scenic  and  recreational 
values. 

The  bill  places  a  limitation  on  con- 
demnation, by  providing  that  where  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  acreage  within 
the  entire  wild  river  area  is  owned  by 
Federal,  State,  or  local  governments,  nei- 
ther Secretary  can  condemn  for  acquisi- 
tion of  fee  title,  but  may  condemn  for 
scenic  easements.  The  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  approved 
this  Umitation  because  it  believed  that 
rivers  flowing  through  this  amount  of 
public  land  could  amply  provide  bank- 


land  areas  for  public  access  and  camp- 
grounds without  any  need  for  acquiring 
private  property  by  condemnation. 

Wherever  the  power  of  condemnation 
is  conferred,  the  Secretaries  are  limited 
to  acquiring  a  maximum  of  300  feet  on 
either  side  of  the  stream,  tributary,  or 
river,  in  fee  title,  and  may  not  exercise 
the  power  of  condemnation  for  scenic 
easements  in  an  area  extending  more 
than  1,320  feet  from  either  side. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  affects  the  applica- 
bility of  State  water  laws,  impairs  water 
rights,  or  affects  the  jiuisdlction  and  ad- 
ministration authority  of  the  States  with 
respect  to  flsh  and  wildlife. 

Obstruction  of  wild  rivers  by  damming 
normally  accomplished  through  con- 
struction or  licensing  by  Federal  agen- 
cies would  be  prohibited,  except  as  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  Congress. 

An  amendment  adopted  in  committee, 
and  sponsored  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Jordan,  would  establish  a  National  Wild 
Rivers  Review  Commission  to  inform  the 
Congress  whenever  changing  public 
needs  indicate  that  revisions  should  be 
made  in  the  Wild  Rivers  system. 

Mr.  President,  a  National  Wild  Rivers 
System  has  extensive  public  support. 
There  is  growing  concern  for  this  par- 
ticular segment  of  our  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional resources.  And  it  is  obligatory 
that  we  move  now  to  preserve  certain  of 
these  remarkable  remnants  of  our  origi- 
nal American  landscape,  for  without 
statutory  protection  they  will  inevitably 
fall  prey  to  obstruction,  and  once  gone, 
they  are  lost  forever. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  This  is 
part  of  our  responsibility  to  all  future 
Americans,  and  our  husbanding  of  this 
diminishing  resource  will  be  entered  on 
the  books  of  their  accounting.  I  com- 
mend the  bill  to  the  Senate  and  I  urge  its 
early  passage. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  measure  be  held  at  the  desk  for  a 
period  of  10  days  to  accommodate  those 
Senators  who  may  wish  to  become  co- 
sponsors,  and  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
The  bill  (S.  119)  to  reserve  certain 
public  lands  for  a  National  Wild  Rivers 
System,  to  provide  a  procediu^  for 
adding  additional  public  lands  and  other 
lands  to  the  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Church  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Jackson),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  119 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Wild  Rivers  Act". 

statement  of  policy 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  some 
of  the  free-flowing  rivers  of  the  United 
States  possess  unique  water  conservation, 
scenic,  fish,  wUdlife,  and  outdoor  recreation 


values  of  present  and  potential  benefit  to 
the  American  people.  The  Congress  also 
finds  that  our  established  national  policy  of 
dam  and  other  construction  at  appropriate 
sections  of  the  rivers  of  the  United  States 
needs  to  be  complemented  by  a  poUcy  that 
would  preserve  other  selected  rivers  or  sec- 
tions thereof  In  their  free-flowing  condition 
to  protect  the  water  quality  of  such  rivers 
and  to  fulfill  other  vital  national  conserva- 
tion purposes.  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress 
to  preserve,  develop,  reclaim,  and  make  ac- 
cessible for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  American 
people  selected  parts  of  the  Nation's  dimin- 
ishing resource  of  free-flowing  rivers.  For 
this  purpose  there  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Wild  Rivers  System  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  areas  that  are  designated  as 
"wild  river  areas"  in  this  Act,  and  the  addi- 
tional areas  that  may  be  designated  In  sub- 
sequent Acts  of  Congress.  Areas  designated 
as  "wild  river  areas"  by  subsequent  Acts  of 
Congress  shall  be  administered  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the 
subsequent  Acts  provide  otherwiM. 

DEFINrnON  OF  WILD  RITXR  AREA 

(b)  A  wild  river  area  eUgible  to  be  included 
in  the  system  Is  a  stream  or  section  of  a 
stream,  tributary,  or  river — and  the  related 
adjacent  land  area — that  should  be  left  in  Its 
free-flowing  condition,  or  that  should  be  re- 
stored to  such  condition,  in  order  to  promote 
sound  water  conservation,  and  promote  the 
public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  scenic,  fish, 
wUdllfe,  and  outdoor  recreation  values. 

NATIONAL  WILD  RIVERS  SYSTEM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  following  rivers,  or  seg- 
ments thereof,  and  related,  adjacent  lands, 
most  of  which  are  pubUc  lands,  as  depicted 
on  maps  numbered  "NWR-SAL-1001,  NWB- 
CLE-1001,  NWR-ROG-1001,  NWR-RIO-1000. 
NWR-ELE-1000,  NWR-CAP-1000,  and  NWB- 
SHE-IOOO"  are  hereby  designated  as  "wUd 
river  areas": 

( 1 )  Salmon,  Idaho — the  Salmon  from  town 
of  North  Pork  downstream  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Snake  River  and  the  entire  Middle 
Pork. 

(2)  Clearwater,  Middle  Fork,  Idaho — ^the 
Middle  Fork  from  the  town  of  Kooskia  up- 
stream to  the  town  of  LoweU;  the  liocbsa 
River  from  Its  Junction  with  the  Selway  at 
liowell  forming  the  Bflddle  Fork,  upstream 
to  the  Powell  Ranger  Station;  and  the  Selway 
River  from  Lowell  upstream  to  its  origin. 

(3)  Rouge,  Oregon — the  segment  extend- 
ing from  the  Applegate  River  to  the  Route 
101  highway  bridge  above  Gold  Beach. 

(4)  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico — the  segment 
extending  from  the  Colorado  State  line  down- 
stream to  near  the  town  of  Pilar,  and  the 
lower  four  miles  of  the  Red  River. 

(6)  Eleven  Point,  Missouri — the  segment 
of  the  river  extending  from  a  point  near 
Greer  Spring  downstream  to  State  Highway 
142. 

(6)  Cacapon,  West  Virginia — entire  river 
and  its  tributary,  the  Lost  River. 

(7)  Shenandoah,  West  Virginia — ^the  seg- 
ment of  the  river  located  In  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

Said  maps  shaU  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  Inspection  In  the  appropriate  offices 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

FEDERAL-STATE     PLANNING    FOR     ADDITIONS    TO 
SYSTEM 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  national  for- 
est lands  are  Involved,  after  consultation 
with  Interested  Federal  agencies,  are  directed 
to  consult  with  the  Governors  and  officials  of 
the  States  in  which  the  rivers  Usted  below  are 
located  to  ascertain  whether  a  Joint  Federal- 
State  plan  is  feasible  and  desirable  In  the 
public  Interest  to  conserve  segments  of  these 
rivers.  They  shaU  submit  to  the  President 
their  recommendations  for  inclusion  of  any 
or  all  of  them  in  the  National  WUd  Rivers 
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System,  and  the  Presidents  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  his  recommendations  for  such 
legislation  >s  he  deems  appropriate: 

(1)  Biiflalo,  Tennessee — the  entire  river 
from  its  beginning  In  Lawrence  Ck>unty  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Duck  Blvw. 

(3)  Oreen,  Wyoming — the  segment  ex- 
tending from  Its  origin  In  the  Brldger  Wilder- 
ness Area,  south  to  its  confluence  with  Horse 
Creek. 

(3)  Hudson,  New  Tork — the  segment  of 
the  mainstem  extending  from  Its  origin  In 
the  Adirondack  Park  downstream  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Luzerne:  Boreas  River 
from  its  mouth  to  Diirgin  Brook;  Indian 
River  from  its  mouth  to  Abanakee  Dam;  and 
Cedar  River  from  its  mouth  to  Cedar  River 
flow. 

(4)  Missouri,  Montana— the  segment  up- 
stream from  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  toward  the 
town  of  Port  Benton. 

(5)  Niobrara,  Nebraska — the  mainstem 
segment  lying  between  the  confluence  of 
Antelope  Creek  downstream  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  proposed  Norden  Reservoir  east 
of  the  town  of  Valentine,  and  the  lower  eight 
miles  of  its  Snake  River  tributary. 

(6)  Skaj^t,  Washington— the  Skagit  from 
the  town  of  Mount  Vernon  upstream  to 
Gorge  powerhouse  near  the  town  of  New- 
balem;  the  Cascade  River  frran  Its  mouth  to 
the  confluence  of  the  North  and  South  Forks; 
the  Sauk  from  its  mouth  to  Elliott  Creek; 
and  the  Sulattle  from  its  mouth  to  Milk 
Creek. 

(7)  Susquehanna,  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania— the  segment  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  a  dam  at  Cooperstown,  New  York, 
downstream  to  the  town  of  Pittston,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

(8)  Wolf,  Wisconsin — the  segment  reach- 
ing from  the  confluence  of  the  Hunting  River 
downstream  to  the  town  of  Keshena. 

(9)  Suwannee,  Georgia  and  Floridap— en- 
tire river  from  its  source  in  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp  in  Georgia  to  the  gulf,  and  the  outly- 
ing Ichetucknee  Springs,  Florida. 

(10)  Youghlogheny,  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania— ^from  Oakland,  Maryland,  to  the 
Youghlogheny  Reservoir  and  from  the 
Youghlogheny  Dam,  downstream  to  the  town 
of  Connellsville,  Pennsylvania. 

(11)  Little  Miami,  Ohio— the  segment  of 
the  Little  Miami  River  In  Clark,  Greene, 
Warren,  and  Clermont  Counties  from  a  point 
In  the  vicinity  of  Clifton,  Ohio,  downstream 
to  a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  Morrow,  Ohio. 

(12)  Little  Beaver,  Ohio — the  segment  of 
the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  Little 
Beaver  River,  In  Columbiana  County,  from  a 
point  in  the  vldnlty  of  Negly  and  Elkton, 
Ohio,  downstream  to  a  point  In  the  vldnlty 
of  East  Liverpool.  Ohio. 

(13)  Pine  Creek.  Pennsylvania — the  seg- 
ment from  Ansonla,  Pennsylvania,  to  Water- 
vUle,  Pennsylvania. 

(14)  Delaware.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York — the  segment  from  Hancock,  New  York, 
to  Matamoras,  Pennsylvania. 

(15)  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania — the  seg- 
ment from  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  at  Kln- 
zua,  Pennsylvania,  to  Tioneeta,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  then  from  Franklin.  Pennsylvania, 
to  East  Brady,  Pennsylvania. 

(16)  Clarion,  Pennsylvania — ^the  segment 
from  where  it  enters  the  Allegheny  River 
to  Rldgway,  Pennsylvania. 

(17)  West  Branch  Susquehanna.  Pennsyl- 
vania— the  segment  of  the  West  Branch 
Susquehanna  from  Clearfleld,  Pennsylvania, 
to  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania. 

arVEB  BASIM  FLAKNDTO  VOS  ADOmom  TO 

STsmi 

(c)  In  all  planning  for  the  use  and  devel- 
c^ment  of  water  and  related  land  resources, 
consideration  shall  be  given  by  all  Federal 
agencies  Involved  to  potential  wild  river 
areas,  and  all  river  basin  and  project  plan 
reports  submitted  to  the  Congress  shall  dis- 
cuss any  such  potentials.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  make  specific  studies  and  and  in. 


vestlgatlons  to  determine  which  additional 
wild  river  areas  wltUn  the  United  States 
shall  be  evaluated  In  planning  reports  by 
all  Federal  agencies  as  potential  alternative 
uses  at  the  water  and  related  land  resources 
Involved. 

OTHER   ADDrrZONS   TO    STSTEM 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  also  submit  to 
the  President  from  time  to  time  their  recom- 
mendations for  inclusion  In  the  national 
wild  rivers  system  of  any  other  river  or  seg- 
ment thereof.  The  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  his  recommendations  for  such 
legislation  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(e)  Reconxmendatlons  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  developed  in  consxiltatlon 
VTlth  the  States,  tboee  Federal  agencies 
which  normally  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  recreation  plans  and  comprehensive 
river  basin  plans,  any  commissions  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  interstate  compacts  the 
assigned  responsibilities  of  which  would  be 
affected,  and  commissions  or  other  bodies 
which  may  be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
river  basin  within  which  the  contemplated 
wild  river  area  would  be  located.  Each  such 
recommendation  shall  be  accompanied  by 
(1)  expressions  of  any  views  which  the 
agencies  and  States  consulted  pursuant  to 
the  foregoing  may  submit  within  ninety  days 
after  having  been  notified  of  the  proposed 
recommendation,  (2)  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  probable  effect  of  the  recom- 
mended action  on  any  comprehensive  river 
basin  plan  that  may  have  been  adopted  by 
Congress  or  that  Is  serving  as  a  guide  for 
coordinating  Federal  or  Federal  and  State 
programs  In  the  basin,  and  (3)  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  plan,  a  statement  Indicating 
the  probable  effect  at  the  recommended  ac- 
tion on  alternative  beneficial  uses  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  basin. 

(f)  Whenever  It  Is  proposed  to  add  a  river 
or  segment  thereof  to  the  national  wild  riv- 
ers system,  and  the  river  or  segment  runs 
through  non-Federal  land,  recommendations 
vrith  respect  to  Its  addition  and  with  respect 
to  whether  It  should  be  wholly  or  partly 
acquired,  protected,  and  managed  pursuant 
to  exclusive  State  authority  shall  be  made  to 
the  President  by  the  Governor  of  each  State 
concerned.  Such  reconunendatlon  to  the 
President  shall  be  accompanied  by  or  based 
upon  a  general  State  plan  which  assures  the 
effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in 
perpetuity.  The  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  designation  of  such  river  or  seg- 
ment thereof  as  a  part  of  the  national  wild 
rivers  system  and  the  administration  of 
such  area  by  State  authority,  together  with 
such  draft  legislation  that  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

NXB>  FOB  LAND  ACQUIsmON 

(g)  Any  recommeadatlon  for  an  addition 
to  the  national  wild  rivers  systems  shall 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  land  will  need 
to  be  acquired  by  the  State  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  aad  the  extent  to  which 
the  acquisition  of  soenlc  easements  or  other 
interests  In  land  nuty  be  an  adeqiiate  sub- 
stitute for  the  acquisition  of  a  fee  title. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  STSTEM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  administer  th«  wild  river  area  desig- 
nated by  subsection  8(a) ,  paragraph  (4)  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  adminis- 
ter the  areas  deelgnsted  by  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (6).  The  are»  designated  by  para- 
graphs (1),  (3),  (6),  and  (7)  shall  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  manner  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  Secretaries,  or  as  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(b)  Wild  river  areas  designated  by  sub- 
sequent Acts  of  Congress  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secrettry  of  the  Interior,  ex- 
cept that  when  the  Wild  river  area  Is  wholly 
within,  partly  wltMn,  or  closely  adjacent 
to,  a  national  ior»X  such  area  shall  be  ad- 


ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
unless  it  Is  also  partly  within,  or  closely 
adjacent  to,  an  area  administered  by  tht 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  which  event  the 
wild  river  area  shall  be  administered  In  sucb 
manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Sec. 
retary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  oj 
Agriculture,  or  as  directed  by  the  President. 
The  Secretary  charged  with  the  admlnlstra- 
tlon  of  a  wild  river  area  or  portion  thereol 
designated  by  this  Act  or  by  subeequent 
Acts  may  agree  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  for  State  or  local  governmental  agency 
participation  In  the  administration  of  the 
area.  The  States  shall  be  encouraged  to 
cooperate  In  the  planning  and  administra- 
tion of  such  wild  rlv»  areas  where  they 
Include  State-ovmed  or  co\mty-owned  lands. 
Any  Federal  land  located  within  a  wild  river 
area  may,  virith  the  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  agency  having  Jurisdiction  thereof,  be 
transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  appro- 
priate Secretary  or  State  for  administration 
as  part  of  the  wild  river  area.  Any  land 
transferred  hereunder  to  the  Jurisdiction  ot 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  adminis- 
tration as  part  of  a  vrild  river  area  in  con- 
nection with  the  national  forest  system 
shall  become  national  forest  land. 

(c)  Within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  wild 
river  area  as  defined  by  section  3  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  acquire  lands  or  Interest) 
therein  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or  other- 
wise: Provided,  That  neither  Secretary  may 
acquire  lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein  by 
condemnation  without  the  owner's  consent 
when  50  per  centum  or  more  of  the  acreage 
or  stream  bank  vrithin  the  entire  wild  river 
area  Is  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  but  this  limitation  shall 
not  apply  to  the  acquisition  of  scenic  ease- 
ments.   Lands  owned  by  an  Indian  tribe  may 
be  acquired  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
tribal  governing  body.    In  the  exercise  of  hla 
exchange  authority  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  accept  title  to  any  non-Federal 
property  vrithln  a  wild  river  area,  and  In  ex- 
change therefor  he  may  convey  to  the  grantor 
of  such  property  any  federally  owned  prop- 
erty under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  State 
in  which  the  river  or  segment  thereof  rune,  - 
except  lands  within  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  or 
revested  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  and 
reconveyed    Coos    Bay   Wagon   Road    grant 
lands,  which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for  ex- 
change or  other  disposal.  The  properties  bo 
exchanged  shall  be  of  approximately  equal 
fair  market  value.  If  they  are  not  of  approxi- 
mately equal  fair  market  value,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  accept  cash  from,  or  pay 
cash  to,  the  grantor  in  order  to  equalize  the 
values  of  the  properties  exchanged.   The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
exchange  authority,  may  utilize  authorities 
and  procedures  available  to  him  in  connec- 
tion with  exchanges  of  national  forest  lands. 
Any  such  lands  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  within  or  adjacent  to  a  national 
forest  shall  upon  acquisition  become  national 
forest  lands.    Money  appropriated  for  Fed- 
eral or  State  purposes  from  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  shall  be  available 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.    As  used  In  this  Act  the 
term  "scenic  easement"  means  the  right  to 
control  the  use  of  land  (including  the  air 
space  above  such  land)  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  scenic  view  from  the  river  few 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  such  control 
shall  not  affect  any  regular  use  exercised 
prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  easement. 

(d)  Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
nor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  ac- 
quire lands  by  condemnation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  including  such  lands  in  any  wild 
river  area,  if  such  lands  are  located  within 
any  incorporated  city,  village,  or  borough 
within  such  area,  when  such  entities  shall 
have  in  force  and  applicable  to  such  lands  a 


duly  adopted,  valid  zoning  ordinance  that  la 
ntlsfactory  to  the  Secretaxy. 

(e)  Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Qor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  exer- 
cjM  any  authority  to  acquire  county-owned 
Unds  within  any  wild  river  area  without  tha 
consent  of  said  county  as  long  as  the  county 
Is  following  a  plan  for  the  management, 
gonlng  and  protection  of  such  lands  that  is 
latlafactory  to  the  Secretary. 

(f)  Wherever  the  power  of  condemnation 
]jaa  been  conferred  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agrtcul- 
tora  may  acquire  in  fee  titie  by  condemna- 
tion an  area  which  may  not  extend  more 
tban  three  himdred  feet  on  either  side  of  tha 
etream,  tributary,  or  river;  and  either  Secre- 
tary may  acquire  by  condemnation  for  scenio 
easements,  or  other  interests  in  land  other 
than  fee  titie,  an  area  which  extends  no 
more  than  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  from  either  side  of  the  stream, 
tributary,  or  river. 

(g)  A  wild  river  area  shall  be  administered 
for  the  purposes  of  water  conservation,  sce- 
nic, fish,  wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation 
values  contributing  to  public  enjoyment,  but 
without  limitation  on  other  uses,  including 
timber  harvesting  and  livestock  grazing,  that 
do  not  substantially  Interfere  with  these 
purposes.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In 
administering  such  areas,  may  utilize  such 
statutory  authorities  relating  to  areas  of  the 
national  park  system  and  such  statutory 
authorities  otherwise  available  to  him  tor 
recreation  and  preservation  purposes,  and 
the  conservation  and  management  of  nat- 
ural resources,  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  in  administering  such 
ateas,  shall  utilize  the  statutory  authorities 
relating  to  the  national  forests  in  such  man- 
ner as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(h)  No  lands,  waters  or  interests  therein 
other  than  scenic  easements  may  be  admin- 
istered under  this  Act  as  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  Rivers  System  if  such  lands, 
waters,  or  interests  were  acquired  by  a  State 
under  Its  power  of  condemnation  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  making  such  lands,  waters, 
or  Interests  therein  a  part  of  the  national 
wild  rivers  system  imder  this  Act. 

SPECIAI.    PROVISIONS 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
shall  not  authorize  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  any  dam  or  other 
project  work  under  the  Federal  Power  Act  (41 
Stat.  1063),  as  amended  (16  T7.S.C.  791a  et 
eeq.) ,  In  any  wild  river  area  except  as  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  Congress. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  United  States  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws  within  the  national  wild 
rivers  system,  except  that  all  mining  claims 
located  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  the  case  of  national  forest 
lands,  may  prescribe  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Any  patent  Issued  shall  re- 
cite this  limitation.  All  such  regulations 
shall  provide  among  other  things  for  safe- 
guards against  pollution  of  the  river. 

(c)  Any  portion  of  a  wild  river  area  that  is 
within  the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system,  as  established  by  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 3, 1964  (Public  Law  88-577) ,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  both  the  Wilderness 
Act  and  this  Act  vrith  respect  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  a  wild  river  area,  and  In  case  of 
conflict  between  the  provisions  of  these  Acts 
the  more  restrictive  provisions  shall  apply. 

(d)  The  head  of  any  Federal  or  State 
agency  administering  a  wild  river  area  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  with  the  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agencies,  for 
the  piupoee  of  eliminating  or  diminishing  the 
pollution  of  waters  within  a  wild  river  area. 


(e)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  and  the 
United  States  over  waters  of  any  stream  in- 
cluded in  a  wild  river  area  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  established  principles  of  law. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  taking 
by  the  United  States  of  a  water  right  which 
is  vested  under  either  State  or  Federal  law 
at  the  time  such  river  Is  included  in  the  WUd 
Rivers  System  shall  entitle  the  owner  thereof 
to  Just  compensation.  Nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  constitute  an  express  or  Implied  claim 
or  denial  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  to  exemption  from  State  water 
laws. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the  States 
under  other  provisions  of  law  with  respect  to 
fish  and  wildlife. 

(g)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shaU 
be  construed  to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  con- 
strue, interpret,  modify  or  be  In  conflict  with 
any  Interstate  compact  made  by  any  States 
which  contain  any  portion  of  the  National 
Wild  Rivers  System. 

(h)  A  State  shall  have  such  rights  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  adequate  access  by 
such  State  to  the  beds  of  navigable  streams, 
tributaries,  or  rivers  (or  segments  thereof) 
which  are  vested  In  the  State,  In  case  such 
beds  are  located  in  a  wild  river  area. 

(1)  Designation  of  any  stream  or  portion 
thereof  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  reserva- 
tion of  the  waters  of  such  streams  for  pur- 
poses other  than  those  speclfled  In  this  Act, 
or  in  quantities  greater  than  necessary  to 
accomplish  these  purposes. 

(J)  The  J\irlBdlctlon  of  the  States  over 
waters  of  any  stream  included  In  a  wild 
river  area  shall  be  unaffected  by  this  Act  to 
the  extent  that  such  Jurisdiction  may  be 
exercised  without  Impairing  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  or  its  administration. 

Sec.  6.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
changes  may  occuir  In  the  clrcumsta,nce8  of 
wild  river  areas  Included  in  the  National 
Wild  Rivers  System  or  in  the  needs  for  the 
resources  associated  with  such  areas,  which 
will  require  future  Congresses  to  make 
changes  In  the  system,  and  In  order  to  assure 
that  the  Congress  Is  kept  Informed  of  such 
changes  In  circumstances  or  needs,  there  Is 
created  a  National  Wild  Rivers  Review  Board, 
to  make  reviews  and  furnish  reports  to  the 
Congress  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  National  Wild  Rivers  Review  Board 
shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  shall  be  Its  chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
Agrtctilture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  for 
the  purpose  of  consideration  of  the  status  of 
any  river  Included  within  the  National  Wild 
Rivers  System  which  lies  within  their  States. 

Within  sixty  days  after  the  convening  of  a 
new  Congress,  commencing  with  the  second 
Congress  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  National  Wild  Rivers  Review  Board  shall 
flle  a  report  and  recommendations  with  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  re- 
port shall  contain  a  discussion  of  any  signif- 
icant developments  since  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Act,  or  since  the  last  report. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  the  following 
subjects:  Technology  of  passage  of  flsh  over 
dams;  statxis  and  trends  of  anadromous  fish 
runs;  activities  by  way  of  construction  or 
otherwise  pursuant  to  international  agree- 
ments relating  to  any  basin  In  which  wild 
rivers  are  designated;  projected  national,  re- 
gional, or  local  demand  for  additional  elec- 
trical generating  capacity,  particularly  as 
related  to  existence  or  possibility  of  declara- 
tions of  national  emergency;  and  Federal  or 
State  legislative  changes  which  aSect  the 
financing  of  river  or  reclamation  develop- 
ment projects.  Including  basin  accoiint  au- 
thorizations relative  to  any  basin  in  which 
wild  rivers  are  designated.  The  National 
Wild  Rivers  Review  Board  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  continuing  comparative 


studies  which  would  measiire  the  balance  of 
benefits  and  detriments  of  each  wild  river  to 
the  State  in  which  it  is  located,  and  to  report 
to  Congress,  as  appropriate,  reconunenda- 
tlons  to  assure  that,  wherever  it  la  found 
that  the  reclamation  of  arid  land  woiild  bet- 
ter serve  the  public  Interest  of  such  State, 
the  same  shall  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  wild 
rivers  status  of  any  stream. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


JUDICIAL  MACHINERY  TO  DEAL 
WITH  MULTIDISTRICT  LITIGA- 
TION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress  I  introduced 
a  bill,  designated  as  S.  3815.  89th  Con- 
gress, second  session,  to  deal  with  multi- 
district litigation  in  Federal  courts.  My 
colleagues  will  recall  that  the  problem 
involved  arises  when  a  multitude  of 
cases  sharing  common  questions  of  fact 
are  filed  in  different  Judicial  districts. 
The  pretrial  discovery  in  such  instances 
becomes  extremely  complicated  because 
of  conflicting  demands  that  the  same 
documents,  the  same  witnesses,  and  the 
same  defendants  be  examined  in  differ- 
ent places  at  the  same  time. 

The  bill  was  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ence and  recotomendations  of  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  Multiple 
Litigation  of  the  U.S.  District  Courts. 
That  committee  was  established  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
to  deal  with  the  mass  of  almost  2,000 
private  treble-damage  actions  that  were 
filed  across  the  country  in  35  Judicial 
districts  following  the  successful  prose- 
cution by  the  Federal  Government  of 
electrical  equipment  manufacturers  in 
1961  for  antitrust  violations.  Although 
the  coordinating  committee,  comprised 
of  nine  F^eral  judges  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  lacked  the  statutory  au- 
thority to  make  mandatory  rules, 
through  prestige  and  persuasion,  and  in 
the  face  of  initial  opposition,  they  were 
able  to  do  an  excellent  Job  of  coordinat- 
ing and  consolidating  the  pretrial  dis- 
covery proceedings  in  the  electrical 
equipment  cases.  S.  3815  was  an  effort 
to  refine  and  regularize  the  informal 
system  of  consolidated  pretrial  proceed- 
ings that  was  employed  by  the  coordinat- 
ing committee  so  that  in  the  future  the 
more  troublesome  Instances  of  multiple 
litigation  can  be  handled  easily  and 
quickly. 

The  bill  wsis  referred  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery, and  we  held  hearings  in  Chicago 
during  October  1968.  "Hie  testimony  of 
distinguished  Jurists,  scholars,  and  law- 
yers supported  enactment  of  S.  3815. 
The  hearings  have  been  printed  and  may 
be  secured  from  the  subcommittee. 

Testimony  at  those  hearings  indicated 
that  witliin  4  years  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  the  electrical  equipment  cases 
had  been  terminated.  The  Judges  es- 
timated that  without  coordinated  and 
consolidated  proceedings  the  cases  could 
have  tied  up  the  Federal  district  courts 
for  upward  of  20  years.  The  blU  intro- 
duced last  session,  and  which  I  present 
^ain  today,  would  provide  for  even  more 
streamlined  and  stmpllfled  methods  for 
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handling  pretrial  discovery  than  those 
employed  by  the  coordinating  committee 
In  the  electrical  equipment  cases,  and  It 
would  allow  an  even  more  efficient  use  of 
Judicial  manpower  than  was  possible  In 
that  litigation. 

Witnesses  at  the  hearings  made  It  clear 
that  there  Is  a  continuing  and  growing 
need  for  this  legislation.  Concurrentiy 
with  the  hearings,  the  coordinating  com- 
mittee held  2  days  of  meetings  In  Chi- 
cago. The  Judges  were  working  to  co- 
ordinate more  than  500  patent  cases,  a 
multitude  of  damage  actions  arising  from 
a  plane  crash,  and  several  other  groups 
of  mass  litigation.  They  said  that  if  the 
legislation  that  I  now  propose  had  al- 
ready been  enacted  they  probably  would 
have  been  able  to  complete  their  delibera- 
tions and  return  to  their  regular  duties  In 
the  district  and  circuit  courts  Inside  of 
a  few  hours. 

I  therefore  introduce  again,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  the  multidistrict 
litigation  bill.  Senator  Long  of  Missouri, 
also  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3815,  Joins  me  in 
sponsoring  this  bill.  I  hope  that  this 
proposal  will  receive  speedy  and  favor- 
able consideration  so  that  this  much- 
needed  machinery  may  soon  be  provided 
for  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  159)  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  transfer  to  a  single  district  for 
coordinated  or  consoUdated  pretrial  pro- 
ceedings of  civil  actions  pending  in  differ- 
ent districts  which  involve  one  or  more 
common  questions  of  fact,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  tiUe,  referred 
to  the  C(»nmlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  159 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
Of  Bepresentatlvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  chap- 
ter 87  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  la 
amended  by  inaerting  therein  after  section 
1408: 
"8  1407.  Multidistrict  litigation 

"(a)  When  civil  actions  Involving  one  or 
more  common  questions  of  fact  are  pending 
In  different  districts,  such  actions  may  be 
transferred  to  any  district  for  coordinated 
or  consoUdated  pretrial  proceedings.  Such 
transfers  shall  be  made  by  the  judicial  panel 
on  multidistrict  litigation  authorized  by  this 
section  upon  Its  determination  that  transfers 
for  such  proceedings  wiU  promote  the  just 
and  efficient  conduct  of  such  actions.  Each 
action  so  transferred  shall  be  remanded  by 
the  panel  at  or  before  the  conclusion  of  such 
pretrial  proceedings  to  the  district  from 
which  it  was  transferred  unless  It  shaU  have 
been  previously  terminated:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  panel  may  separate  any  claim, 
croes-clalm,  counterclaim,  or  third-party 
claim  and  remand  any  of  such  claims  before 
the  remainder  of  the  action  Is  remanded. 

"(b)  Such  coordinated  or  consolidated  pre- 
trial proceedings  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
Judge  or  Judges  to  whom  such  actions  are 
assigned  by  the  Judicial  panel  on  multidis- 
trict litigation.  Por  this  purpose,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  p«mel,  a  circuit  Judge  or  a  dis- 
trict Judge  may  be  designated  and  assigned 
temporarily  for  service  In  the  transferee  dis- 


trict by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  or  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit,  as 
may  be  required,  la  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  13  of  this  title.  With 
the  consent  of  the  transferee  district  court, 
such  actions  may  be  assigned  by  the  panel 
to  a  Judge  or  judge*  of  such  district.  Tbe 
Judge  or  judges  to  whom  such  actions  are 
assigned,  the  members  of  the  judicial  panel 
on  multidistrict  llUgaUon,  and  other  circuit 
and  district  judges  designated  when  needed 
by  the  panel  may  eKerclse  the  powers  of  a 
district  Judge  In  any  district  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  pretilal  depositions  in  such 
coordinated  or  consolidated  pretrial  proceed- 
ings. 

"(c)  Proceedings  for  the  transfer  of  an 
action  under  this  section  may  be  Initiated 
by  the  judicial  panel  on  multidistrict  litiga- 
tion by  notice  to  the  parties  In  all  actions 
In  which  transfers  for  coordinated  or  con- 
solidated pretrial  proceedings  are  contem- 
plated. Such  notice  shall  specify  the  man- 
ner, time,  and  place  of  the  hearing  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  transfer  shall  be  made. 
The  panel's  order  of  transfer  and  such  other 
orders  as  it  may  make  shaU  be  entered  In 
the  ofQce  of  the  cleric  of  the  district  court 
of  the  transferee  district  and  shall  be  effec- 
tive when  thus  entered.  The  clerk  of  the 
transferee  district  coiut  shall  forthwith 
transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  panel's  order 
to  transfer  to  the  cleric  of  the  district  court 
of  the  district  from  which  the  action  Is  being 
transferred. 

"(d)  The  judicial  panel  on  multidistrict 
litigation  shall  consist  of  seven  circuit  and 
district  judges  designated  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Chief  Justloe  of  the  United  States, 
no  two  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  same  cir- 
cuit. The  concurrence  of  four  members  shall 
be  necessary  to  any  action  by  the  panel. 

"(e)  No  proceedings  for  review  of  any 
order  of  the  panel  may  be  entertained  by 
any  other  courts  than  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  transferee  disttlct  court  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

"(f)  The  panel  may  prescribe  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  its  business  not  Inconsistent  with 
Acts  of  Congress  aad  the  Federal  Rules  of 
ClvU  Procedure. 

"(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply 
to  any  action  In  whAch  the  United  States  is 
a  complainant  arising  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  'Antitrust  laws'  as  used  herein  in- 
clude those  acts  reCerred  to  In  the  Act  of 
October  16,  1914,  as  amended  (38  Stat.  730; 
16  U.S.C.  12),  and  also  include  the  Act  of 
June  19,  1936  (49  6tat.  1526;  16  U.S.C.  13. 
13a  and  13b)  and  the  Act  of  September  26, 
1914,  as  added  Mardh  21,  1938  (62  Stat.  110, 
117,  15  U.S.C.  56) :  liut  shall  not  Include  sec- 
tion 4A  of  the  Act  of  October  16,  1914,  as 
added  July  7,  1955  (69  Stat.  282;  IS  UJ3.C. 
15a)." 

Skc.  2.    The  analysis  to  chapter  87  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  new  section: 
"1407.  Multidistrict  litigation." 
after 
"1406.  C\ire  or  waiver  of  defects." 


which  impaired  full  deductibility  of  such 
medical  expenses.  It  was  required  that 
in  computing  Federal  income  tax  deduc- 
tions for  medical  and  drug  expenses  ol 
the  elderly,  the  deduction  must  be  limited 
to  that  portion  of  such  expenses  which. 
In  the  case  of  medical  expenses,  exceeds 
3  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income,  and 
which,  in  the  case  of  medicines  and 
drugs,  exceeds  1  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  Income.  This  amendment  was  en- 
acted over  the  opposition  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  full  Senate,  and  its  con- 
ferees. 

Time  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  the 
arguments  upon  which  that  amendment 
was  based.  At  the  time,  it  was  argued 
that  with  the  enactment  of  medicare, 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  need  to 
allow  full  deductibility  of  medical  and 
drug  expenses  of  the  elderly.  However, 
it  is  now  clear  that  the  elderly  can  still 
incur  large  medical  expenses  which  are 
not  covered  by  medicare,  and  that  many 
senior  citizens  need  full  deductibility  ol 
such  expenses  as  much  as  they  ever  did. 

It  was  also  argued  that  restricting 
the  deductibility  of  medical  expenses  lor 
Americans  in  this  age  group  would  raise 
revenue  needed  to  finance  medicare. 

However,  it  is  inequitable  to  raise 
taxes  upon  this  age  group  to  finance 
medicare  when  taxes  are  not  being 
raised  on  any  other  age  group  for  this 
purpose. 

Again,  last  year,  the  Senate  went  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  improvement  pro- 
posed by  this  bill.  In  passing  HJl. 
13103,  the  foreign  investors  tax  bill,  we 
Included  an  amendment  which  would 
have  accomplished  the  objective  sought 
by  this  bill.  In  the  tactical  posture  of 
that  legislation,  it  was  not  possible  to 
convince  the  House  conferees  of  the 
merit  of  this  provision,  and  It  was  elimi- 
nated In  conference.  I  am  hoping  that 
this  proposal  can  be  considered  in  a 
more  beneficent  tactical  situation  this 
year,  and,  possibly,  enacted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  177)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  the  age  of  65 
the  right  to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their 
medical  care,  and  for  other  purposes; 
introduced  by  Mr.  Smathers,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  1954  TO  RESTORE 
TO  INDIVIDUALS  ATTAINING  AGE 
65  THE  RIGHT  TO  DEDUCT  ALL 
MEDICAL  EXPENSES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
bill  I  am  introdacing  today  would  re- 
store full  deductibility  to  medical  and 
drug  expenses  of  persons  who  are  age 
65  and  over. 

In  enacting  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965,  which  Is  chiefly 
remembered  for  Its  medicare  provisions, 
Congress  incldentzilly  enacted  an  amend- 
ment  to    the    Internal    Revenue    Code 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  several  bills  proposing 
amendments  to  Federal  income  tax  stat- 
utes to  make  them  fairer  to  taxpayers 
who  contribute  to  the  support  of  needy 
older  relatives,  and  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage more  contributions  of  this  type. 
The  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  conducted  a 
hearing  last  June  on  the  subject  "Tax 
Consequences  of  Contributions  to  Needy 
Older  Relatives."  As  a  result  of  that 
hearing  and  other  information  reaching 
the  committee,  we  later  issued  a  report  oa 
this  subject.  In  which  we  made  a  series 
of  recommendations.  The  bills  I  am  now 
introducing  would  Implement  some  of 
those  recommendations. 


The  Special  Committee  on  Aging  con- 
cluded, as  a  result  of  its  study  of  this 
subject,  that  our  Nation  has,  in  the  wlll- 
ingness  of  taxpayers  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  needy  older  relatives,  a  valu- 
able national  asset  which  should  be  culti- 
vated and  encouraged.  However,  we  also 
found  that,  far  from  cultivating  and  en- 
couraging this  willingness  to  contribute 
to  needy  older  relatives.  Federal  tax  laws 
discriminate  against  and  penalize  many. 
If  not  most  taxpayers  who  sacrifice  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  needy 
older  relatives. 

The  bUls  which  I  am  offering  would 
remove  some  of  these  discriminations  and 
would  prevent  undue  hardship  upon  fam- 
ilies of  these  taxpayers.  My  first  bill 
would  do  this  by  permitting  a  taxpayer  to 
claim  as  a  personal  exemption  on  his 
Federal  Income  tax  return  a  relative  over 
65  who  has  less  than  $1,200  taxable  In- 
come a  year,  in  Ueu  of  the  present  re- 
quirement that  the  dependent  older  rela- 
tive have  less  than  $600  of  taxable  In- 
come. 

My  second  bill  would  permit  deduction 
by  a  taxpayer  of  his  payments  for  medi- 
cal expenses  of  a  relative  over  60  even  If 
the  taxpayer  did  not  contribute  more 
than  one-half  of  the  support  of  the 
older  relative  during  the  year. 

My  third  bill  would  relate  the  income 
test  for  claiming  exemptions  for  de- 
pendents over  65  to  adjusted  gross  in- 
come, rather  than  to  gross  income,  as  at 
present.  Some  older  dependent  relatives 
receive  income  from  businesses,  farming, 
or  other  sources  which  entail  expendi- 
tures to  produce  the  income.  At  present, 
the  code  prevents  taking  such  expendi- 
tures into  consideration  in  determining 
whether  the  older  relative  received  too 
much  income  for  the  taxpayer  to  claim 
him  as  a  dependent.  My  bill  would  re- 
quire that  such  expenditures  be  taken 
into  account,  and  my  bill  would  count  as 
hicome  of  the  older  relative  only  the 
excess  of  his  receipts  from  such  a  busi- 
ness or  farming  over  his  costs  of  pro- 
ducing that  income. 

My  fourth  and  fifth  bills  would  amend 
the  section  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  gives  a  special  deduction  for  ex- 
penses of  caring  for  children  and  dis- 
abled dependents,  including  elderly  in- 
capacitated relatives.  At  present,  some 
men  are  meliglble  for  this  deduction.  My 
fourth  bill  would  make  all  taxpayers 
eligible  for  the  deduction.  At  present, 
the  deduction  of  a  married  couple  for 
expenses  of  caring  for  an  incapacitated 
elderly  relative  are  subject  to  reductions 
if  their  joint  Income  Is  over  $6,000  a  year. 
My  fifth  bUl  would  make  this  $7,000  a 
year  instead,  to  prevent  any  reductions 
in  their  deductions  for  this  purpose  unless 
their  joint  income  is  at  least  $7,000. 

Mr.  President,  Indications  are  that 
these  improvements  In  our  tax  laws 
would  be  very  inexpensive  In  terms  of  lost 
revenue.  It  Is  my  estimate,  based  upon 
estimates  received  by  the  Committee  on 
Aging  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
that  the  total  revenue  loss  from  all  five 
proposals  would  not  exceed  $100  million 
per  annum,  and  might  be  substantially 
less  than  that  amoimt.  This  so-called 
revenue  loss  might  well  turn  out  to  be 
an  excellent  Investment  In  Improved  ma- 
terial well-being  of  our  Nation's  elderly 
If ,  as  I  believe,  fairer  tax  treatment  for 


taxpayers  who  contribute  to  the  support 
of  tiieir  needy  older  relatives  would 
stimulate  and  encourage  contributions 
for  their  support  amounting  to  several 
times  the  amount  of  revenue  loss  re- 
quired for  these  improvements. 

Our  hearings  Indicated  that  there  are 
many  taxpayers  throughout  the  Nation 
who  prefer  to  take  care  of  their  own 
elderly  relatives  rather  than  forcing  them 
into  old  age  assistance  and  other  public 
and  private  programs.  It  makes  good 
sense  both  from  a  humanitarian  stand- 
point and  from  a  fiscal  standpoint  to  re- 
ward and  encourage  taxpayers  who 
sacrifice  to  care  for  their  own  elderly 
rather  than  spending  their  money  on 
themselves  and  callously  forcing  their 
older  relatives  onto  public  relief  and 
private  charity. 

I  therefore  offer  these  bills,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  a  conviction  that  their  enact- 
ment would  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  improved  material  well-being 
of  our  Nation's  elderly  and  to  the  Im- 
provement of  the  general  quality  of  our 
American  civilization. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Smath- 
ers, were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  follows: 

S.  178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  exemption  for 
a  dependent  who  has  attained  the  age  of  66 
and  whose  gross  income  is  more  than  9600 
but  less  than  $1,200; 

S.  181.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct  expenses  paid  by  him  for  medical 
care  of  a  relative  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  60; 

S.  182.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  aUow  an  exemption  for 
a  dependent  who  has  attained  the  age  of  66 
and  whose  adjiuted  gross  Income  Is  less  than 
$600; 

S.  183.  A  bill  to  amend  section  214  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  any 
taxpayer  who  pays  expenses  for  the  care  of  a 
dependent  who  has  attained  the  age  60  In 
order  to  enable  the  taxpayer  to  be  gainfuUy 
employed  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  such  section;  and 

S.  184.  A  bill  to  amend  section  214  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase 
the  amount  of  Income  which  may  be  re- 
ceived by  a  married  couple  who  have  a  dis- 
abled dependent  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  60  without  losing  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
duction allowed  by  such  section. 


PROPOSED    INCREASE    IN    SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  to  provide  a 
much-needed  10-percent  increase  In 
social  security  benefits  and  a  minimum 
social  security  benefit  of  $100  a  month 
for  those  who  worked  In  employment 
covered  by  social  security  for  at  least  25 
years.  These  Increased  benefits  would 
be  provided  with  no  increase  in  social 
security  contributions  from  employees 
and  employers.  The  inflation  from 
which  the  Nation  is  now  suffering  is 
especially  severe  to  those  who  rely 
principally  upon  their  social  security  an- 
nuities for  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
my  proposed  Increases  will  help  to  re- 
store their  purchasing  power,  which  has 


been  continually  eroded  by  the  succes- 
sive waves  of  inflation. 

While  there  is  a  need  for  increased 
benefits.  It  is  also  Important  to  prevent 
further  Increases  in  social  security  con- 
tributions, which  themselves  contribute 
to  the  higher  cost  of  doing  business  and 
thus  to  further  inflation.  With  the 
financing  provisions  in  my  bill,  it  should 
be  possible  to  give  increased  benefits  on 
a  sound  basis  without  increasing  con- 
tributions. One  of  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  which  will  decrease  the  cost  of  the 
benefit  Increase  Is  a  provision  permitting 
recipients  to  waive  the  increase.  There 
are  some  social  security  recipients  who 
would  suffer  drastic  reductions  in  other 
benefits,  such  as  veterans'  non-service- 
connected  pensions.  If  their  social  secu- 
rity benefits  are  increased.  My  bill 
would  permit  them  to  decline  this  In- 
crease, thus  not  only  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  Increase  but  also  enabling  them 
to  prevent  an  overall  reduction  of  their 
old-age  incomes. 

Another  financing  provision  in  my  bill 
would  increase  the  rate  of  return  on  in- 
vestments of  social  security  funds  not 
immediately  needed  for  paying  benefits. 
I  am  advised  that  the  average  rate  of  re- 
turn on  Investments  of  social  security 
trust  funds  is  now  about  3.5  percent, 
which  is  well  below  what  a  private  in- 
vestor can  get  on  federally  Insured 
investments  in  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  institutions.  My  bill  would  guar- 
antee the  trust  fund  a  return  of  at  least 
4  percent  on  its  Investments.  Since 
there  is  now  about  $20  billion  In  the  so- 
cial security  trust  fimd,  an  Increase  of 
only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  rate  of 
return  on  trust  fund  Investments  will 
produce  an  additional  $100  million  of 
Income  to  the  social  security  system  each 
year — enough  to  provide  a  substantial 
increase  In  social  security  benefits. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  remove  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  any 
voice  In  Investment  of  social  security 
trust  funds,  thus  mdklng  It  possible  to 
Invest  these  funds  in  securities  3^elding 
considerably  more  than  the  4-percent 
minimum  in  the  bill.  At  present,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  subject  to 
a  conflict  of  Interest.  As  the  person  with 
the  chief  voice  in  Investing  social  secu- 
rity trust  fimds,  he  should  be  Interested 
in  getting  the  best  rate  of  return  he  can 
for  the  benefit  of  social  security  recip- 
ients. However,  he  is  also  the  seller  of 
the  Government  securities  which  the 
fund  must  purchase,  and,  as  such,  is  In- 
terested in  selling  his  securities  at  the 
lowest  possible  interest  rate.  The  low 
rate  of  return  on  social  security  trust 
fund  investments  Is  doubtless  due  to 
some  extent  to  this  conflict  of  interest. 
My  bill  would  remove  him  completely 
from  this  responsibility  and  would  give 
it  Instead  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  is  inter- 
ested In  only  one  thing — getting  the  best 
deal  he  can  for  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries. He  could  then  Invest  In  such 
Investments  as  participations  under  the 
Participations  Sales  Act  of  1966  which 
are  sdeldlng  about  6  percent  on  a  safe, 
sound  basis. 

It  has  never  been  Intended  by  Con- 
gress, Mr.  President,  that  the  socisJ  se- 
curity system  be  used  as  a  cheap,  easy 
way  to  flnance  the  national  debt,  to  the 
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detriment  of  the  social  security  level,  and 
adoption  of  this  provision  would  give  ef- 
fect to  the  dominant  intent  of  Congress 
in  enacting  social  security  legislation 
that  adequate  incomes  be  provided  for 
America's  elderly. 

My  bill  also  provides  that  the  benefit 
Increase  must  be  passed  along  to  older 
recipients  of  public  assistance.  In  the 
past,  social  security  benefit  Increases 
have  failed  to  benefit  some  of  the  poorest 
of  the  Nation's  elderly,  because  their  in- 
creases were  merely  deducted  from  their 
old-age  assistance,  leaving  them  where 
they  were  before.  My  bill  would  give  the 
States  a  reasonable  time  to  change  their 
laws  to  permit  receipt  of  the  social  se- 
curity benefit  increase  without  reduc- 
tions in  old-age  assistance.  After  that 
time,  the  States  would  be  required  to  dis- 
regard the  social  security  benefit  in- 
crease in  fixing  welfare  grants. 

Recipients  would  be  permitted  by  a 
provision  in  my  bill  to  earn  more  without 
loss  of  social  security  benefits  than  they 
can  now.  Instead  of  the  present  permis- 
sion to  earn  $1,500  per  armum  without 
loss  of  benefits,  they  would  be  permitted 
to  earn  $2,400  per  annum.  For  amoimts 
of  earnings  between  $2,400  and  $3,000 
per  annum,  there  would  be  a  reduction 
of  social  security  benefits  of  $1  for  each 
additional  $2  earned.  For  all  earnings 
over  $3,000  per  annum,  there  would  be  a 
reduction  of  benefits  of  $1  for  each  $1 
earned.  Enactment  of  these  earnings 
liberalizations  would  permit  the  Nation's 
elderly  to  continue  to  work  and  be  useful 
and  to  remain  independent  and  self- 
respecting. 

My  bill  would  permit  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice employees  to  elect  social  security 
coverage  where  they  do  not  serve  the  5 
years  in  Federal  service  which  is  required 
for  civil  service  retirement  benefits. 
Where  such  a  short-term  Federal  em- 
ployee elects  social  secxirlty  coverage,  the 
funds  on  deposit  with  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  for  him  would  be 
transferred  to  the  social  security  system. 
and  he  would  receive  social  security 
coverage  for  his  Federal  service.  This 
should  not  cost  anything  to  the  social 
security  system,  since  the  funds  trans- 
ferred from  civil  service  will  always  be 
at  least  what  would  have  been  con- 
tributed for  him  If  he  had  been  In  pri- 
vate emplosonent.  In  most  cases.  It 
would  probably  be  more. 

Finally,  my  bill  woxild  prevent  using 
the  increase  merely  as  a  windfall  to  pri- 
vate pension  plans,  without  benefiting 
recipients.  It  would  require  private  pen- 
sion plans  to  permit  their  beneficiaries  to 
receive  future  social  security  benefit  in- 
creases without  reductions  in  their  pri- 
vate pensions.  Plans  which  fall  or  refuse 
to  comply  would  lose  their  favored  tax 
status. 

Those  who  will  serve  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress have  already  shown  that  they  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  urgent  need  for  im- 
proving the  incomes  of  our  older  com- 
patriots, Mr.  President,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  shall  do  something  this 
year  to  meet  this  urgent  need.  I  com- 
mend my  bill  to  the  consideration  of 
Senators,  as  a  soxmd  program  for  in- 
creadng  benefits  without  Increasing  em- 
ployer-employee contributions. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  186)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder,  to  increase  the  annual 
amount  individuals  may  earn  without 
suffering  deductions  from  such  benefits, 
to  permit  certain  retirement  credits  of 
Federal  employees  to  be  transferred  to 
social  security,  and  otherwise  to  Improve 
the  social  security  system,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Sjiathers,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


COMMISSION  ON  NOXIOUS  AND 
OBSCENE  MATTERS  AND  MATE- 
RIALS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
the  bill  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
aivl  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials. 

This  is  the  identical  bill  which  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  durbig  the  last  Congress. 
It  has  already  passed  the  Senate,  and  it 
was  referred  to  the  House.  However,  in- 
asmuch as  this  is  a  new  Congress,  the 
measure  must  receive  new  consideration. 
I  ask,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  a  large 
number  of  cosponsors,  that  this  bill  be 
placed  on  the  desk  for  10  days  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  re- 
main at  the  desk  for  10  days  for  addi- 
tional sponsors. 

The  bill  (S.  188)  creating  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Conunission  on 
Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Mate- 
rials, introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  GoTerrunent  Operations. 


CREATION  OF  FREEDOM 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  again  new  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  Freedom  Commission 
and  a  Freedom  Aoademy  in  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  has  had  Senate  approval  and 
has  been  referred  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  hearings  were  held,  but 
no  action  was  taken. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  passing  day 
demonstrates  the  additional  importance 
of  providing  this  kind  of  training  insti- 
tution for  those  who  represent  us  and 
who  serve  us  abroad  in  this  very  uneasy 
period  of  world  history. 

I  ask  that  the  bUl  lie  at  the  desk  for 
10  days  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  at 
the  desk  for  10  days  for  additional 
sponsors. 

The  bill  (S.  199)  to  create  the  Free- 
dom Commission  and  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy, to  conduct  research  to  develop  an 
Integrated  body  of  operational  knowl- 
edge in  the  political,  psychological,  eco- 
nomic, technological,  and  organizational 


areas  to  Increase  the  nonmllitary  capa- 
bilities of  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  in  the  global  struggle  between 
freedom  and  commimism,  to  educate  and 
train  Grovemment  personnel  and  private 
citizens  to  understand  and  Implement 
this  body  of  knowledge,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide education  and  training  for  foreign 
students  in  these  areas  of  knowledge  un- 
der appropriate  conditions,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mundt  (for  himself,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Prouty),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  199 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT  TITLK 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Freedom  Commission  Act". 

CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS    AND    STATEMENT    OT 
POLICT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Tbe  Congress  ol  the  United 
States  makes  the  following  findings  and 
statement  ol  policy: 

(1)  The  United  States  In  preparing  to  de- 
fend Its  national  interests  in  coming  yean 
faces  grave  and  complex  problems  In  the  non- 
military  as  well  as  military  areas. 

(2)  First  and  foremost  are  the  problems 
raised    by    the    unremitting    drives    by    the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  seeking 
world  domination  and  the  destruction  of  all 
non-Communist  societies.    The  Communist 
bloc  and  the  various  Communist  parties  have 
systematically  prepared  themselves  to  wage 
a  thousand-pronged  aggression  In  the  non- 
military  area.    Drawing  on   their  elaborate 
studies  and  extensive  pragmatic  tests  Com- 
munist  leaders  have   developed   their   con- 
spiratorial   version   of    nonmllitary    conflict 
into  an  advanced,  operational  art  in  which 
they  employ  and  orchestrate  an  extraordi- 
nary variety  of  conflict  instruments  in  the 
political,  psychological,  Ideological,  economic, 
technological,  organizational  and   paramili- 
tary areas  enabling  them  to  approach  their 
immediate   and  long-rang   objectives  along 
many  paths.    This  creates  unique  and  un- 
precedented problems  for  the  United  States 
in  a  conflict  that  is  being  waged  in  student 
organizations,  (jeasant  villages,  labor  unions, 
mass  communication  systems,  in  city  and 
jungle,  and  institutions  and  organizations 
of  every  description,  as  well  as  in  the  world's 
chancelleries.    Recognizing  that  nonmlUtar; 
conflict  makes  extraordinary  demands  upon 
its  practitioners,  the  Communists,  for  sev- 
eral decades,  have  intensively  trained  theli 
leadership  groups  and  cadres  in  an  extensive 
network    of    basic,    intermediate,    and    ad- 
vanced   schools.    The    Slno-Soviet    conflict 
capacity  has  been  immeasurably  increased 
by  the  mobilization  of  research,  science,  in- 
dustry, technology,  and  education  to  serve 
the  power-seeking  ambitions  of  Communist 
leaders  rather  than  the  needs  of  their  people. 

(3)  Second,  the  problems  of  the  United 
States  are  complicated  by  the  emergence  of 
many  new  nations,  the  unstable  or  deteri- 
orating political,  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  rev- 
olutionary forces  released  by  the  rising  ex- 
pectations of  the  world's  people,  and  othe 
factors,  all  of  which  increase  the  dlfflcuItlM 
of  achieving  our  national  objectives  of  pre- 
venting Communist  penetration  while  seek- 
ing to  build  viable,  free,  and  Independent  n&- 
tions. 

(4)  The  nature  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  power 
drive,  the  revolutionary  and  fluid  world  situ- 
ation, the  emergence  of  the  United  States 
as  the  major  leader  of  the  free  world  and  the 
need  to  deal  with  the  people  of  nations  as 
well    as    governments,    has    compelled    the 


TTnited  States  to  employ  many  new  Instru- 
SSSs  under  the  headings  of  traditional 
SSomacy,  inteUlgcnce,  technical  "•i»tfa<»; 
Sd  orograms,  trade  development,  educational 
Change,  cultural  exchange,  and  counter- 
fS^Kency  (as  well  as  in  the  area  of  retated 
^Miis  programs) .  To  interrelate  and  pro- 
Sam  these  present  instruments  over  long 
Serlods  already  requires  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
fMsional  competence  in  noany  specialties,  as 
well  as  great  managerial  skill. 

(5)  However,  the  United  States  has  fallen 
abort  in  developing  and  utilizing  its  fuU  ca- 
oacity  to  achieve  its  objectives  In  the  world 
itiruggle.    Not  only  do  we  need  to  Improve 
the  existing  instruments,  but  a  wide  range  of 
additional  methods  and  means  in  both  the 
Oovernment  and   private   sectors   must   be 
worked  out  and  Integrated  with  the  existing 
instruments  of  our  policy.     Otherwise,  the 
United  States  will  lack  the  means  to  defeat 
many  forms  of  Communist  aggression  and  to 
extend  the  area  of  freedom,  national  inde- 
pendence, and  self-government,  as  well  as  to 
attain  other  national  objectives.     However, 
this  will  reqvUre  an  intensive  and  oomprchen- 
glve  research  and  training  effort  first  to  think 
through  these  additional  methods  and  means, 
and,  second,  to  educate  and  train  not  only 
gpeclallsts.  but  also  leaders  at  several  levels 
who  can  visualize  and  organize  these  many 
Instnmients  in  an  Integrated  strategy,  ena- 
hllng  the  United  States  to  approach  its  na- 
tional objectives  along  every  path  in  accord 
with  our  ethic. 

(6)   There  has  been  a  tendency  to  look 
upon  strategy  as  a  series  of  discrete  prob- 
lems with  planning  often  restricted  by  juris- 
dictional walls  and  parochial  attitudes  and 
too   much    piecemeal    planning    to    handle 
emergencies  at  the  expense  of  systematic, 
long-range  development  and  programing  of 
the  many  instruments  potentially  available 
to  us.     While  there  has  been  marked  im- 
provement in  such  things  as  language  train- 
ing at  agency  schools,  and  whUe  university 
centers  have  made  significant   progress  In 
area  studies,  nowhere  has  the  United  States 
established  a  training  program  to  develop 
rounded  strategists  in  the  nonmllitary  area 
or  even  certain  vital  categories  of  profes- 
sional specialists,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
political,  ideological,  psychological,  and  or- 
ganizational operations  and  in  certain  areas 
of  development  work.     Nor  has  the  United 
States  organized  a  research  program  which 
can  be  expected  to  think  through  the  im- 
portant  additional   range   of   methods   and 
means  that  could  be  avaUable  to  us  in  the 
Government  and   private  sectors. 

(7)  Finally,  the  cause  of  freedom  has  been 
severely  handicapped  by  the  inhibited  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  toward  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  foreign  nationals. 
Nowhere,  with  limited  exceptions,  is  educa- 
tion and  training  provided  for  foreign  na- 
tionals which  will  acquaint  them,  in  depth, 
with  the  spectrum  of  Communist  subversion 
and  Insurgency  and  the  wide  range  of  in- 
struments that  may  be  developed  and  uti- 
lized to  defeat  this  while  seeking  to  build 
free,  independent,  and  viable  societies.  Yet, 
the  principal  burden  of  repelling  Conamunlst 
subversion  and  Insurgency  must  be  borne 
by  the  citizens  of  the  nations  involved. 

(8)  In  implementing  this  legislation  the 
following  requirements  for  developing  our 
national  capacity  and  the  national  capaci- 
ties of  other  nations  for  global  operations  in 
the  nonmllitary  area  should  receive  special 
attention : 

I.  At  the  upper  levels  of  Oovernment,  the 
United  States  must  have  rounded  strategists 
with  intensive  Interdepartmental  training 
and  experience  who  understand  the  range  of 
instruments  potentially  available  to  us  and 
who  can  organize  and  program  these  instru- 
ments over  long  periods  in  an  Integrated, 
forward  strategy  that  systematically  develops 
and  utUizes  our  full  national  capacity  for  the 
global  struggle, 
n.    Below    them.    Government    personnel 


must  be  trained  to  understand  and  imple- 
ment this  integrated  strategy  in  aU  of  its 
dimensions.    Through  intensive  training,  as 
well  as  experience,  we  must  seek  the  highest 
professional  competence  in  those  areas  of 
specUlized  knowledge  required  by  ovir  global 
operations.     Government    personnel    should 
have  an  underlying  level  of  understanding 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  global  conflict,  the 
goals  of  the  United  States,  and  the  various 
possible  instruments  in  achieving  these  goals 
to    facilitate    team   operations.    We    should 
seek  to  instiU  a  high  degree  of  elan  and  dedi- 
cation. ^    „  ,       1. 
in.  National  security  personnel  at  all  levels 
must  understand  communism  with  special 
emphasis  on  CommuaiBt  nonmllitary  conflict 
technique.    It  is  not  enough  to  have  experts 
avaUable    for    consultation.    ThU    Is    basic 
knowledge  which  must  be  widely  dissemi- 
nated, if  planning  and  Unplementatlon  are 
to  be  geared  to  the  conflict  we  are  in.     (The 
present  two  weeks'  seminar  offered  at  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  is  entirely  too  brief 
for  even  lower  ranking  personnel.) 

IV  The  private  sector  must  understand 
how  "it  can  participate  In  the  global  struggle 
In  a  sustained  and  systematic  manner. 
There  exists  in  the  private  sector  a  huge 
reservoir  of  talent.  Ingenuity,  and  strength 
which  can  be  developed  and  brought  to  bear 
in  helping  to  solve  many  of  our  global  prob- 
lems. We  have  hardly  begun  to  explore  the 
ranee  of  possibilities. 

V  The  public  must  have  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  communism,  especiaUy  Commu- 
nist nonmllitary  conflict  technique,  and  the 
nature  of  the  global  struggle.  Including  the 

goals  of  the  United  States.  .     ^  4.,,. 

VI  Foreign  nationals  must  understand  the 

spectrum  of  Conmiunist  subversion  and  In- 
surgency and  the  wide  range  of  methods  and 
means  potentially  available  to  defeat  this 
while  seeking  to  build  free.  Independent,  and 
viable  nations;  and  they  must  be  motivated 

to  act.  __    J 

(9)  The     hereinafter     created     Freedom 

Academy  must  be  a  prestige  Institution  and 

every  effort  should  be  made  to  demonstrate 

this  major  effort  by  the  United  States  in  a 

vital  area.  ,  ,.  _ 

<b)   It  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 

Congress    that    the    authority    and    powers 

granted  in  this  Act  be  fully  utilized  by  the 

Commission  estabUshed  by  section  4  of  this 

Act  to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  In 

subsection  (a)  (7)  of  this  section.    It  Is  the 

further  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Congress 

that  the  authority,  powers,  and  functions  or 

the   Commission   and   the   Academy   as  set 

forth  in  this  Act  are  to  be  broadly  construed. 


vote.  Action  of  the  Commission  shaU  be  de- 
termined by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
present.  The  Chairman  (or  Acting  Chair- 
man in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman)  shaU 
be  the  ofBcial  spokesman  of  the  Commission 
in  its  relations  with  the  Congress,  Govern- 
ment agencies,  persons,  or  the  pubUc.  and, 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  sliaU  see  to 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  policies  and  de- 
cisions of  the  Commission,  and  shaU  report 
thereon  to  the  Comnaisslon  from  time  to 
time  or  as  the  Conmilsslon  may  direct.  The 
Commission  shall  have  an  official  seal  which 
shall  be  judlcUUy  noticed. 


DETINrnONS 


Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Freedom  Commission  esUbllshed  by  section 
4  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  The  term  "Academy"  means  the  Free- 
dom Academy  estebUshed  by  section  6  of 
this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF  THE   FREEDOM   COMMISSION 

Sec   4   There  U  established  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  an  independ- 
ent agency  to  be  known  as  the  Freedom  Com- 
mission which  shall  be  composed  of  six  mem- 
bers and  a  chairman,  each  of  whom  shall  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    The  Chair- 
man may  from  time  to  time  designate  any 
other  member  of  the  Commission  as  Acting 
Chairman  to  act  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the 
Chairman  during  his  absence.     The  Chair- 
man (or  the  Acting  Chairman  in  the  absence 
of  the  Chairman)  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Comnusslon,  and  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business  shall  consist  of 
at  least  four  members  present.    Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  including  the  Chair- 
man,   ShaU    have   equal   responsibility   and 
authority  In  aU  decisions  and  actions  of  the 
Commission,  shall  have  full  access  to  aU  In- 
formation relating  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties  or  responslbUltles,  and  shall  hav«  one 


MZSIBEESHIF  OF  THK  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)    Members  of  the  (Jommission 
and  the  Chairman  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the   Senate.     Not  more  than  four 
members,  including  the  Chairman,  may  be 
members  of  any  one  poUtical  party.    In  sub- 
mitting any  nomination  to  the  Senate,  the 
President  shall  set  forth  the  experience  and 
quaUflcatlons  of  the  nominee.    The  term  of 
each  member  of  the  CMnmission.  other  than 
the  Chairman,  shall  be  sU  years,  except  that 
(1)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shaU  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  the  appointment, 
two  at  the  end  of  two  years,  two  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  and  two  at  the  end  of  ^ 
years;  and  (2)  any  member  appointed  to  lUl 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  hU  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  tlio  r«- 
mkinder  of  such  term.    The  Chairman  shall 
serve  as  such   during  the  pleasure  of  the 
President,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  »28.500  per  annum.    Each  other 
member    of    the    Commission    shall    receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $27,000  per  an- 
num    Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
be  removed  by  the  President  for  Inefflclency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

(b)  No  member  of  the  Commission  shaU 
engage  in  any  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment other  than  that  of  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  FREEDOM  ACADEMT; 
principal  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
AND   ACADCMT 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shaU  establish 
under  its  supervision  and  control  an  ad- 
vanced research,  development  and  training 
center  to  be  known  as  the  Freedom  Academy. 
The  Academy  shall  be  located  at  such  pla«a 
or  places  within  the  United  States  as  the 
Commission  shall  determine.  The  principal 
functions  of  the  Commission  and  Academy 

(1)  To  conduct  research  designed  to  im- 
prove the  methods  and  means  by  which  the 
United  States  seeks  its  national  objectives  In 
the  nonmllitary  part  of  the  global  "trygf"- 
This   should   Include    Improvement   of    the 
oresent  methods  and  means  and  exploration 
of  the  full  range  of  additional  methods  and 
means  that  may  be  avaUable  to  us  in  both 
the  Government  and  private  sectors.    Special 
attention  shall  be  given  to  problems  of  an 
InterdepartmenUl  nature  and  to  problems 
Involved  In  organizing  and  programing  the 
fuU  spectrum   of  methods  and  means  po- 
tentially avaUable  In  the  Oovernment  and 
private   sectors    In    an    Integrated,   forward 
strategy  that  will  systematically  develop  and 
utilize  the  full  capacity  of  the  United  States 
to  seek  Its  national  objectives  In  the  glol>al 
struggle,  including  the  defeat  of  aU  fOTns 
of  Communist  aggression  and  the  buUdlng 
of  free.  Independent,  and  viable  nations. 

(2)  To  educate  and  train  Government  per- 
sonnel and  private  citizens  so  as  to  «•«*  <^» 
requirements  set  forth  in  section  2(a)  (7)  of 
this  Act.  The  Academy  shall  be  the  principal 
Government  Interdepartmental  education 
and  training  center  in  the  nonmUltary  area 
of  United  States  global  operations. 

(3)  To  educate  and  train  foreign  nationals 
so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  2(a)  (7)  (VI)  of  this  Act,  when  this  Is 
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In  the  national  Interest  and  la  approved  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  State. 

(4)  To  provide  leadership  In  encouraging 
and  assisting  universities  and  other  Institu- 
tions to  Increase  and  Improve  research,  edu- 
cational, and  training  programs  attuned  to 
the  global  operational  needs  of  the  United 
States. 

(5)  To  provide  leadership,  guidance,  and 
assistance  to  the  training  staffs  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  handling  United  States  global 
operations.  Including  training  programs  con- 
ducted at  oversea  posts. 

(6)  To  provide  a  center  where  ofBcers  and 
employees  of  Government  agencies,  as  well 
as  private  citizens  and  foreign  nationals,  can 
meet  to  discuss  and  explore  common  and 
special  elements  of  their  problems  In  Improv- 
ing United  States  capabilities  and  the 
capabilities  of  other  nations  In  the  global 
struggle. 

BTUDENT  SKLXCnON;    ORANTS;   ADMISSION  OF 
lOEXXGN    STUBKNTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Academy  students,  other  than 
Government  personnel,  shall  be  selected. 
Insofar  as  is  practicable  and  In  the  public 
interest,  from  those  areas,  organizations,  and 
institutions  where  trained  leadership  and  In- 
formed public  opinion  are  most  needed  to 
achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  In  section 
3(a)  (7)  IV  and  V.  Persons  in  Government 
service  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  Employees  Training  Act  may  be 
trained  at  the  Academy  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  said  Act.  All  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  Government  are  authorized  to  as- 
sign officers  and  employees  to  the  Academy 
for  designated  training. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  malEe 
grants  to  students  and  to  pay  expenses  inci- 
dent to  training  and  study  under  this  Act. 
This  authorization  shall  Include  authority 
to  pay  actual  and  necessary  travel  expenses 
to  and  from  the  Academy  or  other  authorized 
place  of  training  under  this  Act.  The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  grant  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  dependents  of  students  who 
hold  no  office  or  employment  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government  during  the  time  they  are 
undergoing  training  authorized  under  this 
Act.  Grants  and  other  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  be  In  such  amounts  and 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Foreign  students  selected  for  training 
under  this  Act  shall  be  admitted  as  nonim- 
migrants under  section  101(a)  (16)  (F)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  n.S.C. 
1101(a)  (16)  (F))   for  such  time  and  under 
such   conditions   as   may  be   prescribed   by 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commission, 
the   Secretary   of   State,   and  the   Attorney 
General.    A  person  admitted  under  this  sec- 
tion who  falls  to  maintain  the  status  under 
which  he  was  admitted,  or  who  falls  to  de- 
part from  the  United  States  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  for  which  he  was  admitted,  or 
who  engages  In  activities  of  a  political  na- 
ture   detrimental    to    the    Interest    of    tbe 
United  States,  or  in  activities  in  conflict  with 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  shall,  upon 
the   warrant   of   the   Attorney   General,   be 
taken  Into  custody  and  promptly  deported 
pursuant  to  sections  241,  342,  and  243  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1361,  1353.  and  1253).    Deportation  proceed- 
ings iinder  this  section  shall  be  summary 
and  findings  of  tbe  Attorney  General  aa  to 
matters  of  fact  shall  be  conclusive.     Such 
persons  shall  not  be  eligible  for  suspension 
of  deportation  under  section  344  of  such  Act 
(8  U.S.C.  1384). 

nnoaiCATioN  cmTP 
Sic.  8.  Tlie  Commission  is  authorised  to 
ettabllsh  an  Information  center  at  such  place 
or  places  within  tbe  United  States  as  the 
Commission  may  determine.  The  principal 
function  of  the  Infoimatlon  center  shall  be 
to  disseminate,  with  or  without  charge,  in- 
formation and  materials  which  will  assiat 


people  and  organizations  to  increase  their 
understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy  and  of  the 
dimensions  and  nature  of  the  global  strug- 
gle between  freedom  and  communism,  and 
of  ways  they  can  participate  effectively  to- 
ward winning  that  sfruggle  and  building 
free,  independent,  and  viable  nations.  The 
Commission  is  authorized  to  disseminate 
such  information  and  materials  to  such  per- 
sons and  organizations  as  may  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  on  such  tenns  and  conditions  as 
the  Commission  shall  determine. 

DISCLOST7BK  OF  INFORMATION 

Sac.  0.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize 
the  disclosure  of  any  information  or  knowl- 
edge in  any  case  In  which  such  disclosure 
(1)  is  prohibited  by  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States,  or  (2)  is  inconsistent  with 
tbe  security  of  the  United  States. 

UECURITr     CHECK     OF     FERSONI^EI. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  as  authorized  by  the 
Commission  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Commission  that  such  action  is  clearly  con- 
sistent with  the  national  Interest,  no  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  employed  by  the  Commission, 
nor  shall  the  Commission  permit  any  indi- 
vidual to  have  access  to  information  which 
is,  for  reasons  of  national  secvirlty,  specifically 
designated  by  a  United  States  Government 
agency  for  limited  or  restricted  dissemina- 
tion or  distribution  until  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  have  made  an  Investigation 
and  report  to  the  Commission  on  the  charac- 
ter, associations,  and  loyalty  of  such  indi- 
vidual, and  the  Commission  shall  have  de- 
termined that  employing  such  Individual  or 
permitting  him  to  have  access  to  such  Infor- 
mation will  not  endanger  the  common  de- 
fense and  security. 

(b)  In  tbe  event  an  Investigation  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  de- 
velops any  data  reflecting  that  the  Individ- 
ual who  is  the  subject  of  the  Investigation 
Is  of  questionable  loyalty  or  is  a  questionable 
security  risk,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  for  the  conduct  of  a  full 
field  Investigation,  the  results  of  which  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  Civil  Service  Commleslon 
for  Ks  Information  an4  appropriate  action. 

(c)  If  tbe  Commlsaion  deems  it  to  be  in 
the  national  Interest,  the  Commission  may 
request  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  make 
an  Investigation  and  report  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  character,  associations,  and  loy- 
alty of  any  individual  under  consideration 
for  training  at  the  Academy,  and  If  the  Com- 
mission shall  then  determine  that  tbe  train- 
ing of  such  Individual  will  not  be  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  receive 
no  training  under  this  Act. 

(d)  In  the  event  an  investigation  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
develops  any  data  reflecting  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  the  stibject  of  the  Investiga- 
tion Is  of  questionable  loyalty  or  is  a  ques- 
tionable security  risk,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  the  conduct  of  a 
full  field  investigatlac,  the  results  of  which 
shall  be  fximlshed  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  Its  information  and  appropriate 
action. 

(e)  If  tbe  President  or  the  Commission 
shall  deem  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest, 
be  or  tbe  Commlsslcn  may  from  time  to 
time  cause  investigation  of  any  individual 
which  Is  required  or  authorized  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section  to  be  made 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in- 
stead of  by  tbe  Civil  Service  Commission. 

CXNXSAI.  AUTHOBinr  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  11.  In  addition  to  the  authority  al- 
ready granted,  the  Commission  is  authorized 
and  empowered — 

(1)  to  establish  mich  temporary  or  per- 
manent boards  and  eommittees  as  the  Com- 
mission may  from  time  to  time  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose*  of  this  Act; 


(2)  to  appoint  and  compensate,  as  faculty 
or  staff  of  the  Academy,  on  a  full-  or  part- 
time  basis,  such  officers,  employees,  and  at- 
torneys as  It  may  deem  necessary  to  CJirry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  and 
regulations  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  except  that  in  the  absence  of 
suitably  qualified  United  States  citizens.  It 
may  appoint  and  compensate  persons  who 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vide^.  That  when  deemed  necessary  for  the 
effective  administration  of  this  Act,  members 
of  the  faculty  may  be  appointed  and  com- 
pensated without  regard  to  such  laws  and 
regulations:  Provided  further.  That  such 
memtters  of  the  faculty  shall  receive  a  salary 
at  a  rate  based  on  comparable  salaries  pro- 
vided by  leading  universities,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  rate  provided  for  GS-18  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended; 

(3)  to  conduct  such  research,  studies,  and 
siirvejrs  as  the  Commission  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(4)  to  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act; 

(5)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  and  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(6)  to  utilize,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  the  services,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  other  Government  agencies  and  pay 
for  such  services,  facilities,  and  personnel 
out  of  funds  available  to  the  Commission 
under  this  Act,  either  in  advance,  by  reim- 
bursement, or  by  direct  transfer; 

(7)  to  utilize  or  employ  on  a  full-time  or 
part-time  basis,  with  the  consent  of  the 
organization  or  governmental  body  con- 
cerned, the  services  of  personnel  of  any 
State  or  local  government  or  private  organi- 
zation to  perform  such  functions  on  Its  be- 
half as  may  appear  desirable  to  carry  out  tlie 
purposes  of  this  Act,  without  requiring  such 
personnel  to  sever  their  connection  with  the 
furnishing  organization  or  governmental 
body:  and  to  utilize  personnel  of  a  foreign 
government  In  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  circumstances  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State; 

(8)  to  acquire  by  ptirchase,  lease,  loan,  or 
gift,  and  to  hold  and  dispose  of  by  sale,  lease, 
or  loan,  real  and  personal  property  of  all 
kinds  necessary  for,  or  resulting  from,  the 
exercise  of  authority  granted  by  this  Act; 

(9)  to  receive  and  use  funds  donated  by 
others,  If  such  funds  are  donated  without 
restrictions  other  than  that  they  be  used  In 
furtherance  of  one  or  more  of  the  purpoeee 
of  this  Act; 

(10)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
to  provide  transportation  and  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  section  6  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  UJ8.C.  73b-2)  for  per- 
sona serving  without  compensation; 

(11)  to  utilize  the  services  of  persons  on  a 
temporary  basis  and  to  pay  their  actual  and 
necessary  travel  expensee  and  subsistence 
and,  in  addition,  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  $100  per  day  for  each  day  spent  in 
the  work  of  the  Commission, 
payable  under  such  Act  for  positions  of 
equivalent  difficulty  or  responsibility.  The 
Commission  shall  make  adequate  provision 
for  administrative  review  of  any  determina- 
tion to  dismiss  any  onployee. 

GBNEKAI.  MANAOKS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  12.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
establish  within  the  Conuniseion  a  general 
manager,  who  shall  discharge  such  of  the 
administrative  and  executive  functions  of  the 
Commission  as  the  Commission  may  direct 
The  general  manager  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Commission,  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Commission,  shall  be  removable  by 
the  Commission,  and  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion, but  not  In  excess  of  $24,600  per  annum. 
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3ic.  13.  (a)  To  assure  effective  cooperation 
between  the  Freedom  Academy  and  various 
Oovernment  agencies  concerned  with  ita  ob- 
•actlves.  there  is  established  an  advisory 
^unlttee  to  the  Freedom  Academy  (referred 
to  hereinafter  as  the  "Committee").  The 
Committee  shall  be  composed  of  one  repre- 
sentaUve  of  each  of  the  foUowlng  agencies 
designated  by  the  head  of  each  such  agency 
from  officers  and  employees  thereof:  The  De- 
partment of  State;  the  Department  of  De- 
{«ue;  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare;  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy; the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  the 
Agency  for  Internatlcmal  Development;  and 
the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  elect 
a  member  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Chairman  shall  serve  for  such 
a  term  of  one  year.  The  chairmanship  shall 
rotate  among  the  representatives  of  the  agen- 
cies who  comprise  the  membership  of  tbe 
Committee. 

(c)  No  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
receive  compensation  for  his  services  as  such 
other  than  that  received  by  him  as  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  agency  represented  by 
lilm.  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  relmbiused  for  expenses  actually  and  nec- 
essarily Incurred  by  him  in  the  performance 
of  duties  of  the  Committee.  Such  reim- 
bursements shall  be  made  from  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Freedom  Commission  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall — 

(1)  serve  as  a  medium  for  liaison  between 
tlie  Freedom  Commission  and  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  represented  In  the  Committee; 

(2)  review  from  time  to  time  the  plans, 
programs,  and  activities  of  the  Freedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy,  and 
transmit  to  the  Commission  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  may  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary or  desirable  for  the  improvement  of 
those  plans,  programs,  and  activities; 

(3)  meet  with  the  Freedom  Commission 
periodically,  but  not  less  often  than  semi- 
annually, to  consult  with  it  with  regard  to 
tbe  plans,  programs,  and  activities  of  tbe 
Freedom  Commission  and  the  Federal  Acad- 
emy; and 

(4)  transmit  to  thie  President  and  to  the 
Congress  in  January  of  each  year  a  report 
contalntag  (A)  a  comprehensive  description 
of  the  plans,  programs,  and  activities  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Academy  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  and  (B)  its  rec- 
ommendatioDs  for  the  Improvement  of  those 
plans,  programs,  and  activities. 

(e)  The  Committee  shall  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  shall  determine 
to  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  Its 
duties. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  fumlBh  to  the 
Committee  without  reimbursement  such  of- 
fice space,  personal  services,  supplies  and 
equipment,  information,  and  fswdlltles  as  the 
Committee  may  require  for  the  performance 
of  Its  functions. 

APPSOPEIATIONS 

Sec  14.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  siima  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
Of  this  Act. 


joint  resolution  deals  with  prayer  In  pub- 
lic buildings  smd  very  particularly  prayer 
in  public  schools. 

I  could  make  an  extended  statement 
today  but  I  prefer  to  withhold  that  for 
later. 

I  request  that  the  Joint  resolution  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  the  first  day  of 
February  so  that  there  will  be  ample 
time  for  cosponsors.  When  the  joint 
resolution  was  introduced  in  the  89th 
Congress  there  were  47  Senators,  as  I 
recall,  who  joined  in  cosponsorship  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  1)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  offering  of  prayer  in  public  buildings, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dibksen,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP  CON- 
SlTi'U'i'lON  RELATING  TO  ELEC- 
TION OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT 


PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  DIREiSEN.  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  the  adjournment  of  the  89th  Congress 
I  called  the  Parliamentarian  and  the  bill 
clerk  and  asked  them  to  reserve  for  me, 
if  It  were  appropriate  and  within  the 
niles.  the  first  number  for  a  Joint  reso- 
lution in  the  90th  Congress.  They  have 
done  so  and  today  I  am  introducing  that 
Joint  resolution.  It  will  bear  the  caption 
"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1."    The 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  relating  to  the  electoral 
college  and  the  nomination  and  election 
of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
E>resident,  as  well  as  Presidential  inabil- 
ity and  succession. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  as  a  Monber 
of  the  House  In  1947  I  have  been  advo- 
cating improvements  In  our  method  of 
nominating  and  electing  candidates  for 
President   and   Vice   President   of    the 
United  States.    Beginning  with  the  80th 
Congress  I  have  introduced  no  less  than 
10  Joint  resolutions  similar  to  this  one. 
The  fact  that  so  little  progress  has  been 
made  over  a  period  of  so  many  years  has 
not  diminished  the  need  for  legislation 
one  whit.   This  year,  however,  there  are 
hopeful  indications  that  Indifference  has 
been  overcome  and  that  a  concerted  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  rectify  the  inequities 
and  shortcomings  of  our  present  system. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  special  comnilssion  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  for  the  In- 
terest It  has  taken  and  the  work  it  has 
done  In  calling  for  an  amendment  to 
abolish    the    electoral    college    system. 
While  my  proposal  differs,  it  does  not 
differ  widely  from  that  of  the  commis- 
sion.   The  Interest  in  reform  shown  by 
the  bar  association  and  a  number  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  has  helped  cre- 
ate an  encouraging  climate  for  change. 
Specifically,    the    resolution    I    offer 
today  contains  three  proposals.    First, 
it  would  establish  a  direct  national  pri- 
mary for  the  selection  of  presidential 
nominees  of  each  political  party;  sec- 
ond, it  would  abolish  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  apportion  the  electoral  votes 
of  a  State  among  the  candidates  for 
President  on  the  basis  of  the  popular 
vote;  and  third,  set  up  provisions  for 
a  special  election  to  fill  any  vacancy  in 
the  Presidency  or  the  Vice-Presidency 


when  death  or  inability  occurs  with  2 
years  or  more  remaining  imtil  the  date 
on  which  tile  next  regular  election  for 
President  is  to  be  held. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  such  re- 
forms is  apparent.  The  evidence  has 
been  presented  numy  times  in  past  dis- 
cussions of  the  inequities  and  antiquities 
of  the  system  and  there  is  no  point  in 
traveling  that  road  agcdn. 

The  practice  of  choosing  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  by  State  primaries 
and  national  party  conventions  Is  ar- 
chaic and  should  be  relegated  to  the 
history  books. 

With  the  Supreme  Court's  one-man, 
one-vote  decision  as  handed  down  in 
Wesberry  against  Sanders,  Congress  has 
a  clear  and  compelling  responsibility  to 
correct  the  serious  defects  in  the  pres- 
ent method  of  electing  the  President 
who  is  the  special  representative  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  are  to  assure  that 
the  results  of  a  preddential  election  truly 
reflects  the  will  of  the  people,  we  must 
eliminate  the  present  wlnner-take-all 
system.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  in  keeping 
with  our  democratic  principles  that  I 
propose  this  constitutional  amendment. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  committee 
to  which  this  resolution  Is  submitted  will 
act  speedUy  tuid  favorably  on  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J,  Res.  3)  pro- 
posing an  Eunendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  to  succession  to  the  office 
of  President  in  Hie  event  of  the  death  or 
inability  of  the  President,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Smathzrs,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  r^erred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


NATIONAL    CARIH    ASTHMA   WEEK 

Mr.    DOMINICK.     Mr.   President,   1 
send  to  the  desk  a  Joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President 
to    issue    a   proclamation    designating 
the  week  beginning  May   1,   1967,   as 
Natitwial    CARiIh    Asthma    Week,    in- 
viting the  Governors  of  the  States  and 
territories  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
proclamations  for  like  purposes  and  rec- 
ognizing the  outstanding  contributions 
being  made  in  asthma  treatment,  care, 
and  research  by  the  Children's  Asthma 
Research     Institute     and     Hospital — 
CARTS— which  is   located   in   Denver, 
Colo.    This  resolution  is  cosponsored  by 
Senattx^  Allott,  Dirksen,  Hart,  Hill, 
jAvrrs.  KncBSL,   and   Skatbkss.     The 
Integrated  program  of  clinical  and  basic 
research  at  the  Children's  Asthma  Re- 
search      Institute       and       Hospital — 
CARIH — ^Is  the  only  program  working 
solely  in  the  field  of  allergic  diseases,  of 
which  asthma  Is  the  most  severe.    The 
Incidence  of  asthma  In  the  United  States 
was  estimated  to  be  5,020,000  In  1961  to 
1963.  With  the  pcmulaticHi  increase  since 
then,  there  are  approximately  5,400.000 
bronchial  asthmatics  in  this  country. 
This  figure  may  be  compared  with  the 
830,000  people  in  the  United  States  under 
treatment    for    cancer   in    1964.     T*e 
patients  treated  at  this  center  are  ones 
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who  do  not  Improve  at  home  but  who  in 
many  instances  improve  markedly  when 
placed  In  a  specialized  treatment  care 
center  such  as  CARIH.  Only  children 
with  intractable  asthma  are  eligible  for 
the  free  care  and  treatment  offered  at 
CARIH. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  this 
fine  institution  and  have  supported  its 
work  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  truly 
a  remarkable  and  unique  institution.  It 
combines  an  asthma  research  center  with 
a  hospital  for  intensive  care  in  a  home 
where  group  living  becomes  part  of  the 
therapy. 

Established  in  1907  as  the  Denver 
Sheltering  Home,  CARIH  was  originally 
a  haven  for  orphaned  or  homeless  chil- 
dren of  tubercular  (brents  who  had 
come  to  the  high,  dry  mountain  dty  of 
Denver  in  hopes  of  a  cure.  Founders  of 
the  home  had  been  a  small  group  of 
philanthropic  Jewish  women,  who  shortly 
developed  it  Into  the  National  Home  for 
Jewish  Children.  Then  when  TB  was 
virtually  conquered  in  the  late  thirties, 
the  trustees  decided  that  the  facilities 
and  services  of  the  home  should  be  used 
for  the  treatment  of  intractable  asthma 
in  children.  Since  then  the  home  has 
been  open  to  severely  asthmatic  children 
of  every  race,  color,  and  creed,  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  several 
foreign  coimtrles. 

The  care  at  Children's  Asthma  Re- 
search Institute  and  Hospital  is  free. 
Selection  of  applicants  is  based  on  the 
severity  of  the  disease  and  a  number  of 
other  factors  as  well  as  need. 

The  institution  is  concerned  with  the 
whole  child,  not  Just  his  asthma.  Den- 
tists, dermatologists,  eye  specialists  and 
other  consultants  regularly  check  on  the 
yoimgsters.  Still  every  child  is  treated 
more  as  a  child  than  as  a  patient  and  goes 
to  school  every  day  that  he  possibly  can. 

When  a  visitor  arrives  at  CARIH  for 
the  first  time,  the  reaction  is  usually  one 
of  surprise  because  the  center  does  not 
reflect  the  normal  Image  of  an  institu- 
tion. The  bxiildlngs  are  situated  on  a 
large,  well-groomed,  tree  shaded  campus 
reflecting  more  of  an  atmosphere  of  a 
private  school.  The  rolling  foothills  and 
Jagged  skyline  of  the  magnificent  Rocky 
Bfountains  form  a  plctiuresque  back- 
ground for  the  campus. 

There  is  a  hospital  with  complete  in- 
tensive care  facilities,  special  asthmatic 
treatment  rooms,  medical  laboratories, 
examination  rooms,  physicians  and  psy- 
chologists and  nursinig  services.  A  dental 
clinic  and  X-ray  service  complete  the 
total  treatment  and  care  rendered  free  of 
charge  to  each  young  patient  at  CARIH. 
"Diere  is  s  new  modern  research  building, 
completed  in  1959,  where  dedicated 
physicians  and  scientists  carry  on  im- 
portant research  in  this  area.  Attractive 
recreation  areas  are  provided  and 
CARIH  maintains  its  own  powerplant 
and  laundry  facilities  on  the  premises. 

Children  live  in  a  number  of  residen- 
tial cottages  with  other  youngsters  of 
their  own  age,  sex,  and  degree  of  ma- 
turity. House  parents  live  with  them, 
serving  as  counselors,  tutors,  advisors, 
and  in  a  dense  as  substitute  parents.  To 
keep  the  atmosphere  as  much  like  home 
as  possible,  the  children  are  allowed  to 
hang  pictures  and  decorate  their  living 


quarters  as  they  want.  Outside  activi- 
ties are  provided  for  the  children  which 
range  from  team  sports  to  scouting. 

Unfortunately,  a  great  deal  still  re- 
mains to  be  learned  about  the  care, 
treatment,  and  cure  of  asthma.  CARIH's 
research  center  is  attempting  to  answer 
many  of  the  questions  still  left  unan- 
swered about  this  disease.  This  clinical 
research  is  backed  up  and  paralleled  by 
the  only  basic  research  program  in  the 
United  States  exclusively  devoted  to 
asthma. 

This  remarkable  institution  is  well  de- 
serving of  oiu-  recognition  and  full  sup- 
port. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  Joint  resolution  be  al- 
lowed to  lie  on  the  table  for  10  days  for 
additional  cosponsors,  and  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  lie  on  the  desk 
and  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  point  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  4)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  "Na- 
tional CARIH  Asthma  Week,"  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dominick  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.   4 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrets  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion ( 1 )  designating  the  week  beginning  May 
1,  1967,  as  "National  CARIH  Asthma  Week", 
(2)  inviting  the  OoTemors  of  the  States  and 
territories  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  proc- 
lamations for  Uke  purfioses,  and  (3)  recog- 
nizing the  outstanding  contributions  being 
made  in  asthma  treatment,  care,  and  research 
by  the  Children's  Aathma  Research  Institute 
and  Hospital  (CARIH),  the  national  facility 
situated  at  Denver. 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AF!PAIRS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  the  biennial  contortion 
on  rules,  we  might  as  well  have  a  little 
more.  In  the  89th  Congress  I  submitted 
Senate  Resolution  20  to  create  a  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  The  resolu- 
tion had  19  sponsors. 

Jurisdiction  over  veterans'  affairs  has 
been  divided  between  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
we  could  do  well  by  having  a  single  com- 
mittee and  entrusting  to  it  all  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  veterans'  matters.  In  so 
doing,  I  believe  we  would  follow  a  prece- 
dent that  was  established  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  for  at  one  time  there  were 
a  number  of  agencies  that  handle,  veter- 
ans' matters,  but  at  long  last  all  of  them 
were  consolidated  into  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. I  believe  the  Senate  could 
do  well  to  take  this  step,  notwithstanding 
my  general  hostility  to  the  idea  of  aug- 
menting the  number  of  standing  commit- 
tees in  the  Senate,  but  in  this  case  I 
believe  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  interest 
of  efficiency  of  handling  veterans'  mat- 
ters. 


The  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  other  veterans'  or- 
ganizations have  been  following  thia 
matter  and  urging  the  Senate  to  do  thia 
for  a  couple  of  years. 

All  things  being  equal,  when  the  time 
comes,  I  shall  submit  the  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate,  and  I  sub- 
mit it  now. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  8)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  that  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  desk  until 
the  first  of  February. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tlon  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  be  held  at  the  desk  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  for  many  years  I  have  advo- 
cated that  we  have  a  separate  committee 
to  handle  these  matters.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Finance  which 
handles  various  tax  problems  and  social 
security  legislation,  and  it  does  not  get 
to  act  on  these  matters  until  they  have 
been  acted  upon  in  the  other  body.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  always  confusion  in 
the  last  days  and  hours  of  Congress,  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  the  veterans' 
bills  are  not  given  the  proper  attention 
that  they  deserve  by  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  I  say  that  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  not  in  criticism  of 
the  committee  because  we  have  tried 
diligently  to  handle  these  matters;  but 
we  are  handicapped  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  we  get  much  of  our  business  in  the 
last  months  and  weeks  of  the  session. 

I  believe  that  to  have  a  separate  com- 
mittee would  be  a  constructive  step  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  business  of  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of 
protecting  the  interest  of  veterans' 
organizations.  I  wholeheartedly  join 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  as  a  cosponsor.  I  trust  that 
we  will  be  able  to  urge  other  Senators  to 
append  their  names. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  to  amend  the  standing 
rules  of  the  Senate  to  provide  for  a 
standmg  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

As  Senators  know,  this  is  far  from  a 
new  proposal.  In  fact,  similar  resolu- 
tions have  been  introduced  in  every  Con- 
gress since  1950,  and  have  enjoyed  wide- 
spread bipartisan  support. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  periodically  about 
the  proliferation  of  committees.  In  this 
regard,  the  establishment  of  any  new 
committee  should  be  studied  carefully  to 
insure  that  the  work  load  and  the  need 
for  specialization  Justifies  a  new 
committee. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 


need  has  been  demonstrated  for  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
nis  is  not  to  imply  that  the  standmg 
committees  presenUy  exercising  juris- 
diction over  veterans'  matters  are  not 
meeting  their  responsibiUUes.  But  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  frtan  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  noted  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1965: 

with  the  growing  population  of  our 
roiintxy,  with  the  growing  complexity  of 
Government,  the  workload  of  all  standing 
oommltteee  Is  being  Increased  and  neceaal- 
tates  greater  speclaUzatlon.  At  the  same 
tune  there  are  approximately  23  mlUlon  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents,  whoee  problems 
do  not  have  the  attention  of  a  speclaUzed 
committee  In  the  Senate. 

The  need  for  a  standing  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  has  become  even  more 
evident  in  the  last  2  years  because  of 
our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

While  we  have  made  strides,  notably 
the  cold  war  GI  bill,  signed  into  law  last 
year,  it  is  evident  that  the  increasing 
number  of  veterans,  and  their  needs  and 
problems  justify  creation  of  a  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee. 

Those  who  have  served  their  Nation 
with  honor  deserve  from  a  grateful  coun- 
try the  best  and  most  specialized  atten- 
tion possible.  This  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  a  new  standing  committee. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  sev- 
eral years  ago  to  serve  as  cochairman  of  a 
subcommittee  that  held  hearings  on  cre- 
ating a  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
We  recommended  favorably  on  the  pro- 
posal, but  no  further  positive  action  was 
taken.  Our  recommendation  for  crea- 
tion of  such  a  committee  is  supported  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress,  which  also  calls  for 
a  Standing  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
It  is  my  hope  that  1967  will  be  the 
year  in  which  the  dreams  of  millions  of 
veterans  and  those  who  have  supported 
realistic  veterans  measures  are  realized. 
There  would  be  no  better  way  to  reafiftrm 
our  interest  In  and  commitment  to  our 
millions  of  veterans  than  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  this  resolution,  or 
the  recommendation  of  the  special  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  lie  on  the  table 
lor  10  days  for  additional  sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
Of  Virginia  in  the  chak) .  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  res- 
oluUon  will  He  on  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  13)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
8.  Res.  13 
Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
RiUee  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  throu^ 
13  In  paragraph  (h)  of  section  (1): 

(2)  striking  out  the  comma  and  the  words 
"and  national  cemeteries."  In  subparagraph 
5  of  paragraph  (k)  of  section  (1); 

(3)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  In  paragraph  (m)  of  section  (1);  and 

(4)  inserting  In  section  (1)  after  para- 
graph (p)  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  com- 


mittee shall  be  referred  all  propoeed  legisla- 
tion, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  foUowlng 
subjects: 

"1.  Veterans*  measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  Insiu-ance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospltsOs,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers"  and  sailors'  clvU  relief. 

"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  dvU 

life. 

"9.  National  cemeteries." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  riUe  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration; 
and  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs." 

Ssc.  3.  Section  6(a)  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  the 
designation  of  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations),  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  tabulation  con- 
tained therein  the  following  new  Item: 

"Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  .  .  .  For 
the  Veterans'  Administration." 

Sbc.  4.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  as  promptly  feasible  after  Its  appoint- 
ment and  organization  confer  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  disposition  should  be 
made  of  propoeed  legislation,  messages,  peti- 
tions, memorials,  and  other  matters  there- 
tofore referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  dvirtng  the  90th  Congress  which 
are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


L.  Sweeney,  is  strengthening  local  Initia- 
tive so  that  the  jieople  of  Appalachla 
can  achieve  a  more  prosperous  and  sat- 
isfactory level  of  Uvlng.  Thia  program 
is  a  helping  hand  not  a  Federal  handout. 
As  it  was  conceived  and  established,  it 
Is  a  partnership  of  the  States  Involved 
and  the  Federal  Government  designed  to 
"assist  the  region  in  meeting  its  special 
problems,  to  promote  Its  economic  devel- 
opment, and  to  establish  a  framework 
for  joint  Federal  and  State  efforts  to- 
ward providing  the  basic  facilities  essen- 
tial to  its  growth  and  attacking  its  com- 
mon problems  and  meeting  its  common 
needs  on  a  coordmated  and  concerted 
regional  basis." 

This  cooperative  program  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  governmental 
imdertaklngs  of  this  or  any  administra- 
tion and  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with 
it.  As  I  said  when  I  armoimced  these 
hearmgs: 

The  subcommittee  looks  forward  to  a 
meaningful  discussion  of  the  Commission's 
activities.  Such  a  discussion,  we  know,  wlU 
provide  an  exceUent  opportunity  to  gage 
the  Impact  of  the  program  on  the  Appala- 
chian region  and  wUl  give  the  subcommittee 
members  a  chance  to  measure  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  multUaceted  Federal- 
State  cooperative  program. 

We  shall  hold  hearings  on  January 
24,  25,  and  26.  and.  if  necessary,  we  will 
extend  fhem  into  the  following  week. 


SENATOR   RANDOLPH    ANNOUNCES 
HEARINGS  ON  APPALACHIAN  RE- 
GIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  on 
January  24,  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Regional  Economic  Development  of 
the  Senate  Corrunlttee  on  Public  Works 
will  begin  hearings  on  the  Appalachian 
regional    development    program.      The 
purpose  of  these  hearings  is  twofold: 

First,  It  is  time  to  refund  the  program. 
When  the  legislation  creating  this  am- 
bitious xmdertaklng  was  passed  early  in 
1965,  with  the  exception  of  the  Appala- 
chian highway  program.  Congress  made 
authorizations  through  fiscal  year  1967 
only.  If  we  are  to  fulfill  the  promise  of 
the  excellent  beginnings  that  have  been 
made,  we  must  authorize  the  needed  ad- 
ditional funds. 

Second,  this  program  is  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  the  Great  Society.    It  is 
the  embodiment  of  a  new  approach  in 
Intergovernmental  relations.    When  one 
speaks  of  creative  federalism,  one  looks 
to  the  Appalachian  regional   develop- 
ment program  as  the  prototype.    This 
program  is  designed  to  engender,  foster, 
and  facilitate  local  self-help  for  a  re- 
gion which  has  been  for  too  long  de- 
prived of  the  rich  growth  which  many 
other  regions  of  the  country  have  en- 
Joyed.    The  Appalachian  regional  devel- 
oianent    program,    imder    the    capable 
leadership  of  Federal  Cochairman,  John 


NOTICE  OF  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 
OF  U.S.  GROUP  OF  THE  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as 
president  of  the  U.S.  group  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  I  wish  to  aimounce 
that  the  election  of  ofBcers  for  the  90th 
Congress  will  take  place  on  January  16, 
at  10  ajn.,  In  room  S-207  of  the  Capitol. 


REPUBLICAN  LEADERSHIP 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  conference-  has  completed  Its 
work  on  the  party  committees,  which  In- 
cludes the  policy  c<»nmittee,  the  cam- 
paign committee,  the  committee  on  com- 
mittees, the  personnel  committee,  and 
the  calendar  committee,  and,  of  course, 
the  ofiBcers  who  constitute  the  Republi- 
can leadership. 

I  now  submit  the  list  for  inclusion  In 
the  Record  along  with  my  remarks  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

republicak  Lkadkrship.  90th  CoNcams. 
FnsT  Session 

Margaret  Chase  Smith,  Chairman  of  the 
Conference.  ^  ^^      ___ 

Milton  R.  Young,  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference. _        _      .__ 

Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen,  Floor  Leader. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Whip. 

Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper,  Chairman  of  Pol- 
icy Conunlttee. 

poLicT  coMmmx 

Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper,  Chairman. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith. 

Milton  R.  Young. 

Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen. 

Tliomaa  B.  Kuchel. 
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Qeorge  Murpby. 

Ftank  Carlson. 

Morris  Cotton. 

Tbruston  B.  Morton. 

GMCgaaAlkni.  ;^;- 

Wallaoe  F.  Bennett. 

Peter  H.  Domlnlck. 

Jacob  K.  JavltB. 

Jobn  J.  WUUams. 

Earl  E.  Iffundt. 

CAKPAZGN  COUaTTnt 

George  Murpby,  Cbalrman. 
Hugb  Soott,  Vice  Cbalrman. 
Roman  Ii.  Hruska. 
Jobn  Sberman  Cooper. 
Str<»n  Tburmond. 
Kram  L.  Fong. 
J.  Caleb  Boggs. 
JackMllln. 
Jobn  O.  Tower. 
Jamee  B.  Pearson. 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr. 
Edward  W.  Brooke. 
Cbarlee  H.  Percy. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

OOlCldTTZX  ON  OOinORBB 

Frank  Carlson,  Cbalrman. 
Carl  T.  Curtis. 
CUfford  P.  Case. 
Ctordon  Allott. 
Tbruston  B.  Morton. 
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INCREASED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFTTS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
proached the  state  of  the  Union  message 
last  night  with  some  apprehension  for 
the  older  people  of  this  counlxy,  but  with 
considerable  hope  that  the  President 
might  relax  the  position  which  his  ad- 
ministration took  on  what  has  beocHne 
known  as  the  Prouty  amendment  to  the 
social  security  law  which  was  enacted 
by  the  Congress  last  year. 

I  came  away  from  the  state  of  the 
Union  message  with  a  sense  of  elation 
over  the  President's  resolve  to  Join  with 
those  of  us  who  have  for  so  long  made 
a  determined  effort  to  provide  additional 
social  security  benefits  to  the  older  Amer- 
icans who  so  richly  deserve  this  assist- 
ance. 

Two  years  and  three  days  ago  I  In- 
troduced legislation  to  achieve  precisely 
what  the  President  is  now  asking — rais- 
ing the  minimum  benefits  to  $70  a  month. 
What  I  sought  then,  and  what  the  Presi- 
dent seeks  now,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
decent  monthly  benefit  that  will  permit 
millions  of  retired  citizens  to  escape  the 
specter  of  utter  poverty  in  their  years  of 
retirement. 

Finally,  on  October  12.  1966,  I  intro- 
duced for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  a 
bill,  S.  3902,  which  was  a  considerably 
broader  approach  to  our  combined  think- 
ing on  the  matter  of  revising  social  se- 
curity benefits.  The  state  of  the  Union 
message  has  convinced  me  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  now  look  somewhat  more 
kindly  on  that  legislation. 


I,  therefore,  anticipate  that  very 
shortly  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  and  I  will  re- 
Introduce  the  substance  of  our  proposals 
of  last  year  for  expansion  of  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
heartily  in  the  feelings  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont.  I 
have  precisely  the  same  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion and  gratitude  that  the  administra- 
tion now  has  approved,  of  an  objective 
for  which  we  have  been  fighting  during 
two  sessions  of  the  Congress. 

I  well  recall  that  last  year  spokesmen 
for  the  administration  in  my  State  at- 
tacked me  as  being  utterly  irresponsible 
for  Eulvocattng  the  $70  minimum  social 
security  benefit  provision,  and  trying  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  older  citizens 
of  New  Hampshire  and  the  entire 
country. 

I  rejoice  that  theiy  have  seen  the  light, 
and  I  welcome  their  evident  intention  of 
Joining  our  ranks.  We  can  now  hope 
for  the  victory  to  which  our  older  people 
are  entitled. 

I  lo<*  forward  to  Joining  Senator 
Prouty  in  the  relntroduction  of  this 
highly  desirable  legislation.  It  fully  war- 
rants favorable  action  by  the  Congress, 
as  it  puts  the  money  straight  to  those 
who  need  it  most.  I  have  always  con- 
tended that  help  for  the  elderly  on  small 
incomes  Is  the  proper  place  to  start  the 
war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  statement  of  the 
Senator. 


Also,  I  expect  to  do  all  that  I  can  to 
woi^  in  behalf  of  human  rights  groupe 
throughout  the  Nation  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  deep  interest 
and  widespread  support  in  the  Nation 
for  these  proposals. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  should  like  to  raise  my 
voice  in  complete  and  full  support  of  the 
words  just  uttered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

It  is  long  past  due  that  we  approve 
these  conventions,  and  I  am  very  glad 
indeed  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  undertaking  to  make  this  effort. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
g\iished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  i 
certainly  cherish  and  appreciate  his  sup- 
C>ort,  as  he  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  when  he  gives  his  daily 
speeches  on  this  subject,  he  will  be  speak- 
ing for  me.  I  will  be  associating  myself 
with  his  remarks  on  that  subject.  He 
has  my  full  support. 

It  is  long  overdue  for  the  Senate  to 
take  action  on  the  issue  the  Senator  has 
just  raised. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon.  He  is  a 
great  friend  of  human  rights.  I  know 
that  he  has  felt  for  many  years  that  ac- 
tion should  have  been  taken  on  these 
matters  a  long  time  ago. 


PLEDGE  TO  PLEAD  DAILY  FOR 
RATIFICATION  OF  GENOCIDE 
TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  18 
long  years  ago  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  to  the  Senate  a  treaty, 
unanimously  approved  by  the  United 
Nations,  to  outlaw  the  terrible  interna- 
tional crime  of  fenocide.  Since  that 
time  69  nations  throughout  the  world 
have  ratified  this  basic  human  rights 
convention. 

But  the  United  States  of  America  has 
not  ratified  it.  The  President  favors  its 
ratification,  but  ptoperly  says  It  Is  up  to 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  failed, 
again  and  again,  to  act.  The  Senate's 
failure  to  act  has  become  a  national 
shame. 

In  1963,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  to  the  Senate  three  other 
human  rights  conventions.  For  4  long 
years,  the  Senate  has  failed  to  act  on 
these  treaties. 

What  would  the  treaties  do? 

One  would  outlaw  human  slavery. 

One  would  prohibit  forced  labor. 

One  would  guarantee  the  political 
rights  of  women. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  failed 
the  Nation  and  the  world  on  these  vital 
human  rights  proposals. 

I  serve  notice  today  that  from  now  on 
I  Intend  to  speak,  day  after  day  In  this 
body  to  remind  tbe  Senate  of  our  failure 
to  act  and  of  the  necessity  for  prompt 
action. 


TOBIN— OPPOSED  TO  TAX 
INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  much 
of  the  intellectual  steel  and  professional 
prestige  behind  the  proposed  tax  in- 
crease stems  from  its  sponsorship  by 
Walter  Heller,  who  served  both  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

Mr.  Heller  is  indeed  a  distinguished 
economic  policy  expert. 

But  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
this  morning  to  two  developments  that 
weaken  the  apparent  Heller  support. 

First,  the  most  recent  Heller  advice  on 
tax  policy  was  to  suggest  that  any  action 
for  a  tax  increase  be  postponed  until 
July  1  of  this  year.  This,  to  me,  is  a  way 
of  saying — let  us  not  have  a  tax  increase 
now.  If  on  July  1  a  clearer  picture  of 
the  econ<»ny  has  emerged — if  it  is  re- 
surgent, perhaps,  a  tax  increase. 

The  second  development  was  an  arti- 
cle published  in  last  Sunday's  Washing- 
ton Post  by  James  Tobin,  an  economist 
as  distinguished  as  Mr.  Heller — in  fact, 
one  of  the  original  Heller-Gordon-Tobin 
trio  of  advisers  that  were  appointed  by 
President  Kennedy  in  1961. 

Mr.  Tobln  has  written  the  most  com- 
prehensively persuasive  disagreement 
with  the  tax  increase  approach  that  I 
have  read  anywhere. 

As  Tobin  puts  the  case: 

Nineteen  slxty-slx  would  bave  been  a  hap- 
pier year  If  the  policy  mix  bad  been  different 
in  the  first  place.  But  tbat  is  an  argument 
for  raising  taxes  a  year  ago,  not  now.    Sblft- 


iBf  tbe  mix  at  this  Jimcture  would  be  a 
Sueate  and  rlaky  opwatlon.  The  rise  in 
tans  would  be  concrete,  certain,  and  quick 
in  its  effects.  Tbe  compensating  easing  of 
monetary  poUcy  would  be  vague,  uncertain, 
^d  slow.  The  ••Fed"  like*  to  feel  Its  way 
mygterlouflly  and  cautiously,  and  Its  action* 
iffect  tbe  economy  with  considerable  lag.  A 
tax  mcreaae  In  1967  could  bring  recession 
before  tbe  offsetting  monetary  ease  took 
effect. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  one 
of  the  most  widely  quoted  witticisms  of 
Chairman  Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  response  to  the  argument  that 
an  easier  monetary  policy  will  stimulate 
the  economy  Is  to  argue  that  we  can 
tighten  and  choke  off  an  economy  with 
monetary  policy  but  we  cannot  stimulate 
It^-^is  he  has  put  it,  "You  can't  push  a 
string."  And  this  is  Just  what  the  pro- 
posal to  increase  taxes  in  a  time  of 
worsening  economic  conditions,  to  be 
followed  by  easier  monetary  policy,  would 

mean.  ,.^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 

Ktpired.  ,^    .J     ^    T 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
neither  Mr.  Tobln  nor  Mr.  Heller  men- 
tioned in  discussing  fiscal  policy  is  that 
there  are  very  large  areas  of  Federal 
spending  which  can  easily  be  reduced 
and  which  can  provide  exactly  the  same 
anti-Inflationary  effect  as  a  tax  Increase. 

Some  of  this  spending  is  subject  to 
temporary  postponement  and  prompt  re- 
sumption on  the  basis  of  Presidential 
decision.  This  Is  a  far  swifter  and  more 
decisive  way  in  dealing  with  the  puzzling 
economic  situation  than  to  have  to  fight 
a  long  battle  in  Congress  for  a  tax  in- 
crease and  then  later  a  tax  reduction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Tobln  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  8.  1967] 
Tax  Boost  Wouu)  Be  Bad  Mkdicinx — 
Tobin 


(By  James  Tobln,  Sterling  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Yale  University) 

Should  President  Johnson  ask  Congress  to 
raise  Income  taxes?  The  answer  seems 
clearly  no.  Indeed,  to  dlmtolsh  uncertainty, 
the  President  would  do  well  to  assure  the 
country  that  be  has  no  Intention  of  recom- 
mending a  tax  Increase  in  1967  unless  eco- 
nomic circumstances  or  defense  requirements 
change  drastically  from  current  expectations. 

In  the  year-long  debate  on  this  subject 
several  arguments  for  a  tax  Increase  bave 
been  advanced.  Some  of  them  now  seem 
obsolete,  but  others  probably  still  have  per- 
suasive power  both  Inside  and  outside  the 
Administration . 

The  primary  economic  argument  some 
months  ago  was  that  the  economy  was  suffer- 
ing from  overheating  and  excessive  Infla- 
tion. No  respite  was  In  sight,  especially  be- 
cause large  Increases  In  Vietnam  war  spend- 
ing were  known  to  be  In  prospect.  Addi- 
tional restraint  on  private  spending  seemed 
necessary  and  a  tax  Increase  the  obvious  way 
to  get  It. 

But  In  the  last  few  months  of  1966  tbe 
private  economy  cooled  off,  and  Indications 
now  are  that  the  defense  expansion  In  1967 


will  not  be  as  large  aa  ewUer  guesses.  Few 
people  would  now  say  tbat  tbe  economy 
needs  a  bigger  dose  of  smtl-inflatlonary  medi- 
cine. I  will  elaborate  tbe  reasons  for  tbe 
change  In  outlook  later  In  this  article. 

A  more  sophisticated  economic  argument 
Is  tbat  raising  taxes  would  permit  tbe  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  ease  credit  and  lower  Interest 
rates.  The  size  of  tbe  antl-lnflatlonary  dose 
may  have  been  right,  but  Ita  composition 
evoked  great  discontent.  Tbe  large  amoimt 
of  tight  money  in  tbe  mlxtxure  placed  most 
of  the  antl-lnflatlonary  burden  on  bome- 
buUdlng. 

Nineteen  slxty-slx  would  bave  been  a  hap- 
pier year  U  tbe  policy  mix  bad  been  different 
In  tbe  flrst  idace.  But  that  Is  an  argiunent 
foi'  raising  taxes  a  year  ago,  not  now.  Shift- 
ing the  rn\t  at  this  jimcture  would  be  a 
deUcate  and  risky  operation.  The  rise  In 
taxes  would  be  concrete,  certain,  and  quick 
In  Its  effects.  Tbe  compensating  easing  of 
monetary  policy  would  be  vague,  imcerUln, 
and  slow.  The  "Fed"  likes  to  feel  Its  way 
mysteriously  and  cautiously;  and  Its  actions 
affect  the  economy  with  considerable  lag. 
A  tax  Increase  In  1967  could  bring  recession 
before  the  offsetting  monetary  ease  took 
effect. 

The  cvistomary  caution  of  the  monetary 
authorities  In  easing  credit  conditions  will  be 
buttressed  by  their  concern  for  tbe  balance 
of  payments.  In  1966  Ught  money  drama- 
tically strengthened  the  dollar  In  the  foreign 
exchange  markets  by  making  It  profltable  for 
VS.  banks  to  borrow  rather  than  to  lend 
abroad.  This  was  a  welcome  offset  to  tbe 
dollar  drains  of  UJB.  Imports  and  foreign  In- 
vestments, and  the  '•Fed"  will  be  reluctant 
to  abandon  It. 

For  the  domestic  economy,  the  question  Is 
no  longer  whether  to  change  the  mixture  of  a 
dose  of  given  strength.  Evidently  the  pres- 
ent  dose  of  anU- Inflationary  medicine  U  too 
strong.  Monetary  policy  needs  to  be  relaxed 
whether  taxes  are  Increased  or  not.  We  no 
longer  need  a  tax  Increase  In  order  to  avoid 
the  tight  money  pains  of  1966. 

A  persuasive  non-economic  reason  for  a 
tax  Increase  Is  that  otherwise  the  admin- 
Istratlve  budget  will  show  a  deficit  this  fiscal 
year  and  a  larger  deficit,  perhaps  $10  to  (16 
billion.  In  fiscal  year  1968.  Tbe  President  Is 
understandably  reluctant  to  preside  over 
such  deficits.  They  would  be  a  political 
weapon  In  the  hands  of  economy-minded 
opponents  of  the  Great  Society  both  In  Con- 
gress In  1967  and  In  tbe  election  of  1968. 

The  administrative  budget  Is  the  one  that 
makes  the  headlines,  and  It  Is  deficits  In  this 
budget  tbat  increase  tbe  official  national  debt. 
The  pernicious  Irrelevance  of  this  budget 
concept  was  never  clearer.  The  national  In- 
come accounts  budget,  which  measures  eco- 
nomic Impact,  wlU  show  much  smaller  deficits 
In  both  years.  This  Is  largely  because  the 
administrative  budget  counts  Federal  loans 
as  expendlt\ires  and  falls  to  give  credit  for 
surpluses  of  social  security  trust  fund  re- 
ceipts over  outlays. 

Over  the  years  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  have  made  budgetary 
cosmetics  a  fine  art,  developing  gimmicks 
(notably  accelerating  tax  payments  and  sell- 
ing Federal  loans  or  "participations"  In  Fed- 
eral loan  portfoUoe)  to  Improve  the  appear- 
ance of  the  administrative  budget.  Some  of 
these  gimmicks  have  been  exhausted,  but 
the  Ingenuity  of  the  budgetary  cosmeticians 
should  not  be  underrated.  A  new  vista  has 
been  opened  by  the  realization  that  If  Fed- 
eral trust  fund  buys  a  participation  Instead 
of  a  regular  government  bond  the  adminis- 
trative budget  deficit  and  the  Federal  debt 
proper  (the  one  to  which  the  ridiculous 
Congressional  celling  applies)  are  that  much 
lower. 

The  whole  business  Is  silly,  and  budget 
cosmetics  Is  an  unworthy  occupatton  for  able 
and  devoted  public  servants.  By  now  they 
have  made  It  perfectly,  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  and  the  technical  Fed- 
eral debt  are  arbitrary  and  meaningless  fig- 


ures. These  concepts  should  not  be  guides 
to  economic  policy  at  all.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  tragedy  If  tbe  President  asks  for  a  tax 
Increase  that  would  damage  tbe  economy 
simply  because  bis  aides  bave  run  out  of  sal- 
able budget  gimmicks.  Tbe  time  has  come 
for  a  straightforward  and  candid  approach. 
The  Administration  should  make  and  defend 
Its  fiscal  policy  on  economic  criteria  alone. 
On  those  criteria  there  la  now  no  case  for 
a  tax  increase. 

Another  non-economic  reason  advanced  in 
f avcH-  of  a  tax  mcrease  Is  to  provide  a  tangible 
symbol  of  civilian  sacrifice  In  support  of  the 
^aetnam  war.  The  social  psychology  of  this 
suggestion  Is  almost  as  dubious  as  Its  eco- 
nomics. A  tax  increase  would  not  really  af- 
fect the  contrast  between  the  affluence  and 
comfort  of  most  Americans  and  the  hardships 
and  perils  of  our  men  In  combat. 

Already  the  war  on  poverty  Is  bearing  an 
undue  share  of  the  cost  of  escalation  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam— on  tbe  false  theory  that 
when  government  defense  spending  rises  It 
Is  other  government  programs,  rather  than 
private  claims  on  resources,  which  must  give 
way.  The  Administration  would  have  good 
reason  to  ask  the  country  for  additional 
taxes  If  It  were  really  prepared  to  fight  both 
wars  at  once  and  to  scale  Its  budget  accord- 
ingly. But  If  the  President  and  tbe  Con- 
gress are  not  prepared  to  do  this,  a  tax  In- 
crease will  simply  magiUfy  the  problems  of 
poverty  at  the  same  time  tbat  the  budget  Is 
limiting  the  means  of  coping  with  them. 

Why  Is  a  tax  Increase  dangerous  econonUc 
medicine  at  this  time?  Why  Is  it  that  the 
economy  now  seems  capable  of  absorbing, 
with  reduction  rather  than  Increase  In  in- 
flationary pressiire,  the  considerable  expan- 
sion of  defense  spending  tbat  la  In  prospect? 
There  are  several  reasons : 
The  tight  money  of  1966  will  still  be  hav- 
ing Important  consequences  for  bomebulld- 
Ing  In  1967.  The  drastic  decline  of  housing 
starts  already  registered  means  that  resi- 
dential construction  expenditures  will  be 
low  through  most  of  1967. 

Surveys  indicate  that  business  plant  and 
equipment  spending,  which  powered  tbe 
1965-66  boom,  will  Increase  much  more 
slowly  In  1967.  Private  fixed  Investment  was 
increasing  at  more  than  15%  per  year  In 
1965  and  1966.  Now  Its  rate  of  Increase  will 
fall  to  5  per  cent,  quite  possibly  less.  In 
part  this  Is  another  delayed  effect  of  the  tight 
money  and  high  Interest  rates  of  1966,  and 
of  the  stock  market  decline  to  which  these 
monetary  developments  contributed.  In 
part  It  Is  due  to  the  suspension  of  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit — those  who  call  for  a 
tax  Increase  now  seem  to  forget  that  one 
rise  In  1967  taxes  has  already  been  enacted. 
Inventory  Investment  was  high  In  1968  and 
should  be  expected  to  decUne  next  year  even 
If  the  economy  were  growing  normally. 
Moreover,  any  slowdown  In  the  growth  of 
demand  could  easily  lead  to  serious  reduc- 
tions of  Inventories— this  la  tbe  classic  mech- 
anism that  converts  slowdowns  Into  re- 
cessions. 

Consumer  demand  was  strong  relative  to 
consumer  Incomes  through  meet  of  1966, 
but  there  are  Indications  that  tight  money, 
both  Indirectly  through  Its  effects  on  home- 
bulldlng  and  directly  through  Its  effects  on 
availability  of  consximer  credit.  Is  already 
weakeiUng  the  markets  for  consumer  dura- 
bles. 

Total  demand  must  grow  at  6  or  6V4% 
per  year  Just  to  absorb  tbe  growth  In  the 
labor  force  and  Its  productivity.  This  figure 
allows  for  a  4%  Increase  In  the  economy's 
real  capacity  to  produce  and  for  an  average 
rise  in  prices  of  2  or  2V4  %. 

From  present  Indications  of  the.  course  of 
government  and  private  spending  In  1967,  it 
is  hard  to  foresee  a  6  or  evi%  growth  In 
total  spending.  Compare,  for  example,  the 
third  quarter  of  1967  with  the  third 
quarter  of  1968.  A  growth  of  demand 
of  about  $60  billion  annual  rate,  from  |745 
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billion  to  9796  billion,  would  be  seeded  to 
prevent  a  rise  In  unemployment.  Oovem- 
ment  purcbasee  may  account  for  918  billion, 
ol  wblch  $10  iB  the  growth  of  Pederal  de- 
fenae;  private  fixed  Investment  may  Increase 
IS  bUUon,  but  tblB  Is  likely  to  be  offset  by 
declines  In  Inventory  accumulation  and  resi- 
dential construction.  We  are  left  wltb  $33 
billion  for  consumption. 

Witb  present  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
the  more  likely  outcome  seems  to  be  a  short- 
fall in  the  growth  of  demand,  yielding  a  rise 
of  perbape  half  a  point  in  the  \memploy- 
ment  rate  (from  Just  under  4%  now  to 
4^  % )  before  the  end  of  the  year.  And  there 
11  always  the  danger  that  the  excess  capacity 
and  excess  Inventories  resulting  from  a  slow- 
down will  generate  a  real  recession. 

That  Is  why  a  tax  Increase  now  wotild  be 
inappropriate  and  dangeroiis  fiscal  policy. 
That  Is  why  monetary  policy  should  be  sig- 
nificantly and  promptly  eaaed  even  though 
tax  rates  are  unchangeid,  and  why  the  Ad- 
ministration should  be  prepared  to  advance 
the  date  of  restoration  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  If  business  Investment  weakens  during 
the  year.  (Of  course  all  bets  are  off  if  de- 
fense expenditures  rise  substantially  more 
and  faster  than  indicated  by  December  news- 
paper stories  about  Pentagon  plans.) 


INTE31NATIONAL  FISHERIES  AND 
FREEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  the  dis- 
tinguished attorney,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Al- 
len of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  authorities  on  interna- 
Uonal  fisheries  and  the  law  of  the  sea. 

From  1932  to  1955  Mr.  Allen  was  a 
Commissioner.  Secretary,  or  Chairman 
of  the  International  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, and  for  most  of  this  period  he  also 
was  the  U.S.  Commissioner  on  the  Inter- 
national Salmon  Fisheries  Commission. 

Mr.  Allen  in  1951  participated  as  a 
U.S.  adviser  in  the  Tokyo  negotiations 
resulting  In  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Treaty,  and  in  both  1948  and  1955  was 
adviser  to  the  U.S.  fisheries  delegations 
at  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
sessions  abroad.  He  had  a  similar  impor- 
tant role  at  the  United  Nations  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  at  Geneva  in  1958. 

Both  as  an  active  member  and  former 
chairman  of  the  International  Law  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
as  a  frequent  contributor  to  international 
law  Journals,  Mr.  Allen  has  continued  to 
give  valuable  time  and  interest  to  the 
problems  and  complexities  of  maintain- 
ing orderly  use  of  the  seas  which  cover 
70  percent  of  earth's  surface.  One  of  his 
services  is  to  review  the  books  of  con- 
temporaries in  international  law  pub- 
lications. 

Among  these  is  a  review  of  "The  Com- 
monwealth in  Ocean  Fisheries,"  a  recent 
work  by  Francis  T.  Christy.  Jr.,  and  An- 
thony Scott.  Mr.  Allen,  whose  review 
i4>pears  in  the  American  Journal  of  In- 
ternational Law,  states  that  the  author 
of  "The  Commonwealth  in  Ocean  Fish- 
eries" repeats  "a  common  misconception 
of  the  Truman  fishery  proclamation — 
that  It  asserts  no  high  sea  rights":  con- 
tends that  it  definitely  does  forcefully 
assert  such  rights  in  certain  areas,  and 
that  the  Departments  of  State  and  Inte- 
rior, disliking  this  Presidential  procla- 
mation "completely  failed  to  carry  out 
the  express  mandate  to  implement  it." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  review  by  Mr.  Allen  be 


printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  American  Journal  of  International 

Law] 
Thx  Common  Wealth  m  Ocean  Fishzbies 
(By  Francis  T.  Christy,  Jr.,  and  Anthony 

Scott.    Baltimore:     "The    Johns    Hopkins 

Press,  1966.    pp.  xlU,  281.    Index.    $6.00; 

48  s.) 

Uniquely,  authors  of  two  separate  themes 
Justify  their  Jolntvue  In  one  book  by  their 
\inlted  advocacy  of  solving  the  world's  fishery 
problems  by  a  social  science  approach.  In 
the  first  portion  Mr.  Christy,  a  research 
analyst,  deals  with  fishing  processes,  statistics 
and  economics.  It  comtalna  many  tables. 
Mr.  Scott,  an  economlCB  professor,  then  dis- 
cusses treaties,  fish  commissions  and  the  law 
of  the  sea.  Though  neither  purports  to  be 
a  lawyer,  both  freely  assume  full  competence 
In  international  law. 

The  book  is  sponsored  by  Resources  For 
the  Future,  Inc.,  whose  president,  Joseph  I. 
Fisher,  in  the  preface  Indicates  the  tone  of 
the  book,  commenting  on  the  inadequacy 
of  present  scientific  knowledge  of  the  seas, 
the  lack  of  co-operation  among  nations,  and 
that  the  absence  of  individual  and  national 
rights  on  the  high  seas  creates  serious  prob- 
lems for  management  and  an  obstacle  to  an 
economically  efficient  system  of  exploitation. 

Pointing  out  that  the  two  basic  concepts 
of  Grotl»is  that  the  high  seas  are  "Inappro- 
prtable"  and  their  resources  "inexhaustible" 
are  obsolete,  the  authors  discuss  interna- 
tional law  from  the  standpoint  of  what  it 
ought  to  be  {lex  ferendt) .  The  conclusion  is 
not  clear  except  that  the  answer  will  come 
through  social  sclentlfio  research.  Five  prev- 
alent doctrines  they  consider  questionable — 
keeping  the  seas  free,  looking  after  the  special 
Interests  of  coastal  states,  paying  respect  to 
historiA  rights,  conserving  fish  stocks,  ab- 
staining from  fishing  where  other  states  are 
fully  utilizng  a  fishery. 

The  authors  repeat  a  common  miscon- 
ception of  the  Truman  fishery  proclama- 
tion— that  it  asserts  no  high  sea  rights. 
This  completely  overlooks  the  facts  that  the 
proclamation  was  evolved  under  Cordell 
Hull  to  supplement  his  forceful  assertion  of 
American  rights  to  Bristol  Bay  salmon,  that 
It  includes  the  meaningful  word  "control" 
which  the  proclamation  enemies  consist- 
ently ignore,  and  that  it  was  officially  claimed 
by  the  accompanying  White  House  release 
that  the  proclamation  would  protect  Amer- 
ican rights  to  North  American  salmon. 
To  be  sure,  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Interior  apparently  did  not  like  the  procla- 
mation and  completely  failed  to  carry  out 
the  express  executive  mandate  to  Implement 
it,  but  that  does  not  change  the  proclama- 
tion. 

Sustained  maximum  yield  is  criticized  as 
a  goal  Inferior  to  maxlmxun  economic  yield. 
This  alternative  theory  has  many  academic 
supporters,  but  thus  far  has  made  little 
impression  on  administrators  or  fishermen, 
largely  because  of  the  comparative  complex- 
ity of  its  application.  There  can  be  little 
question  but  that  the  authors  are  sound  In 
their  criticism  of  preeent  excessive  fishery 
manpower,  but  this  is  difficult  to  remedy 
under  our  American  attitude  that  anyone 
who  wishes  to  has  the  right  to  enter  any 
fishery. 

In  conclusion,  much  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  necessity  for  social  and  economic 
research  in  every  aspect  of  fisheries  to  de- 
velop new  concepts  of  high  seas  fishery  man- 
agement and  of  pertinent  International  law. 
Although  new  material  in  the  book  is  not 
extensive,  what  is  presented  is  set  forth  in  a 
clear  and  useful  manner,  making  it  worth 
reading. 

Edwaxo  W.  Aixen. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Allen  also  re- 
views "The  International  Law  of  Fish- 
eries," by  Douglas  M.  Johnston,  in  the 
1966  Canadian  Yearbook  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  giving  the  book  and  also  the 
foreword  by  Dr.  Myres  S.  McDougal 
high  marks,  and  pointing  out  that  there 
is  similarity  between  Dr.  Johnston's  po- 
sition that  certain  concepts  of  the  law 
of  the  sea  have  now  been  rendered  ob- 
solete and  that  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation as  expressed  in  resolutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  urdanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Allen's  review  of  "The 
International  Law  of  Fisheries,"  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Canadian  Yearbook  of  In- 
ternational Law,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    INTEKNATIONAI.    LiAW  OF    FiSHEBIES 

(By  Douglas  M.  Johnston.  New  Haven  and 
London:  Yale  University  Press.  1965.  Pp. 
xxlv,  664.     ($12.60).) 

This  book  is  a  splendid  compendium  of 
legal  piscatorial  philosophy  but,  like  Tht 
Public  Order  of  the  Ocearu  by  McDougal 
and  Burke,  it  is  not  brief.  For  a  practicing 
lawyer  or  a  practical  fisherman  to  sit  down 
and  read  it  word  for  word  would  be  like  at- 
tempting to  count  the  roe  of  a  shad  with  a 
needle. 

One  may  well  £^ee  with  the  apparently 
basic  thesis  of  the  book  that  historical  law 
of  the  sea  is  Inadequate  to  meet  the  changed 
conditions  of  today,  though  one  might  wish 
to  qualify  this  assertion  by  changing  the 
language  to  "historical  law  of  the  sea  as  in- 
terpreted by  many  text  writers"  Inasmuch  ai 
the  decision  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  1951  in  the  Fisheries  case  (United 
Kindgom  v.  Norway)  interpreted  existing  In- 
ternational law  more  liberally  than  most  text 
writers,  certainly  differently  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  which,  even  after 
that  decision,  continued  to  agree  with  the 
loser. 

Even  with  such  liberal  view,  however.  Dr. 
Johnston  correctly  notes  that  the  United 
Nations  1958  and  1960  Conferences  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  point  out  "the  need  for  a 
broader  conspectus  than  is  normally  found 
in  the  texts  of  International  law  or  In  diplo- 
matic exchanges"  (p.  xv)  and  he  seeks  to 
guide  the  way. 

The  reviewer  cannot  Improve  on  the  svun- 
mary  of  Dr.  Johnston's  conclusion  as  ex- 
pressed on  the  dust  cover  of  the  book  that 
"progress  in  developing  a  system  of  law  that 
recognizes  national  interests  and  yet  pre- 
serves adequately  the  world  community  and 
regional  Interests  of  fishery  resources  de- 
pends on  a  reassesment  of  existing  law  from 
a  functional  point  of  view,  focusing  upon  the 
needs  of  the  fisheries  and  of  the  communi- 
ties dependent  upon  them."  It  Is  not  clear, 
however.  Just  how  the  divergent  Interests 
are  to  be  reconciled. 

Professor  Myres  S.  McDougal  In  his  ex- 
cellent Foreword  questions  "the  priority  ac- 
corded to  physical  and  biological  factors  over 
economic  and  social  considerations  among 
the  recommended  'determinants'  of  decision" 
(p.  xl).  From  a  practical  standpoint,  how- 
ever, "economic  and  social  considerations" 
are  not  at  all  devoid  of  adequate  champions 
these  days  and  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize 
the  physical  and  biological  aspects. 

The  work  stresses  comparative  evaluation 
of  all  elements  concerned  with  fisheries  as 
essential  to  the  adjustment  of  legal  rights- 
physical,  geographic,  economic,  biological, 
political,  social,  historical.  Utilization  the 
author  divides  into  exploitation  and  con- 
servation with  elaborate  discussion  of  each. 
Rights  are  expressed  either  as  shared  or 
unshared  and  much  point  is  made  of  the 
distinction. 


Recently  the  American  Bar  Association  by 
resolution  pointed  out  that  the  concept  that 
the  law  of  the  sea  must  be  territorially 
Identical  In  its  application  to  navigation  and 
flsberies  has  been  rendered  obsolete  by 
changed  conditions.  Dr.  Johnston  takes  the 
ganie  view;  he  says:  "The  clear-cut  dis- 
tinction between  'territorial  limits'  and  'flsh- 
tng  limits'  not  only  signals  an  Intellectual 
^tory  of  'functionallsm'  over  'legalism,' 
offering  the  hope  of  a  more  realistic  and 
more  rational  International  law  of  the  sea, 
but  also  loosens  a  logjam  of  Juridical  prob- 
lems. For  example,  solutions  to  certain  fish- 
ing problems  need  no  longer  be  frustrated  by 
ancient  emotions  vested  in  the  concept  of 
uniformity,  for  there  U  much  less  reason  for 
Insisting  on  uniform  fishing  limits  than  on 
a  unUorm  territorial  sea"  (p.  448) .  And  he 
adds:  "There  is,  for  example,  no  reason  on 
earth — nor  on  sea — why  the  coastal  state's 
ujubared  conservation  authority  should  be 
geographically  coextensive  with  its  unshared 
authority  over  fiscal  or  sanitary  matters; 
sometimes  there  Is  merely  an  aesthetic 
pleasure  In  uniformity"  (p.  468).  "Identi- 
cal" would  be  a  preferable  word  to  "coex- 
tensive." 

Dr.  Johnston  summarizes  his  general  prin- 
ciples and  presximptlons  as  follows:  "1.  The 
first  concern  of  the  international  law  of  fish- 
eries is  to  facilitate  the  development  of  the 
world's  marine  resources  .  .  ."  (p.  149):  "2. 
Practices  that  tend  to  impair  the  producUv- 
Ity  of  particular  stocks  are  contrary  to  the 
Interest  of  the  world  community"  (p.  149); 
"3.  ...  a  physically  shareable  fishery  re- 
source in  a  non-domestic  domain  should  be 
shared  on  an  inclusive  basis  .  .  ."  (p.  161); 
"4.  .  .  .  certain  states  may  have  a  special  in- 
terest in  a  fishery  resource,  on  which  some 
kind  of  prior  right  might  be  founded"  (p. 
152);  "6.  Most  solutions  to  fishery  disputes 
should  be  negotiated  freely  .  .  ."  (p.  152); 
"6.  It  is  necessary  to  have  universally  ac- 
knowledged procedures  for  settling  fishery 
disputes,  recourse  to  which  in  the  last  re- 
sort should  be  obligatory  upon  contesting 
claimants"  (p.  163) . 

The  book  evidences  Intensive  research  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  together  with  com- 
mendable Independent  thinking,  but  like 
similar  works  by  academicians  it  is  weighted 
with  theory.  It  Is  well  to  bear  In  mind  the 
limitations  of  theory  in  this  field.  Though 
Hugo  Orotius  as  an  exceedingly  able  lawyer 
called  on  religion,  ethics,  history  and  what- 
ever he  could  think  of  to  strengthen  and 
popularize  his  view  of  the  law  of  the  sea,  he 
was  probably  not  motivated  by  service  to 
humanity  but  by  service  to  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  as  to  navigation  and  to  his 
country's  herring  monopoly  as  to  fisheries. 
England's  advocacy  of  narrow  territorial  seas 
was  to  serve  her  own  merchant  fieet.  So  too 
the  1958  Geneva  Conventions  were  largely 
the  result  of  the  pressures  of  special  in- 
terests; consider,  for  example,  the  sparring 
between  the  southern  California  tuna  indus- 
try and  Chile,  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

The  book  contains  a  detailed  table  of  con- 
tents and  an  index  as  well  as  appendices 
which  include  the  four  1968  Geneva  Conven- 
tions. It  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
subject  covered. 

Edwaro  W.  Aixen, 
Of  the  Seattle  Bar,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
a  brief  but  significant  article  in  the 
American  Journal  of  International  Law, 
Mr.  Allen  discusses  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  the  "freedom  of  the  sea"  con- 
cept, which  originally  was  primarily  ap- 
plicable to  navigation,  fisheries  then 
being  almost  universally  confined  to 
coastal  waters. 

Advances  in  fishery  craft  and  tech- 
nology which  in  turn  has  made  wide- 
ranging  fishing  fleets  economically  prac- 
tical has  created  a  new  factor  so  that  the 


concept  of  "freedom  of  the  seas"  now  in- 
volves two  separate  problems.  Mr.  Allen 
states:  one,  navigation,  and  the  other 
ruthless  exploitation  by  nationals  of  one 
country  of  the  coastal  fisheries  of  others. 

Mr.  Allen  notes  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  proposed  a  new  confer- 
ence at  which  the  two  divergent  prob- 
lems should  receive  separate  Instead  of 
joint  consideration,  and  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  recommended,  by  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  introduced,  that  a  new  in- 
ternational conference  be  held  on  con- 
servation of  fisheries  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article,  titled:  "Freedom  of 
the  Sea,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FREEDOM   or  THE  SEA 

The  catchy  phrase  "Freedom  of  the  Sea" 
bespeaks  a  noble  concept,  that  is,  if  appUed 
with  noble  aspirations,  but  it  can  be  a 
deceptive  cliche  if  utilized  to  conceal  ignoble 
motivations. 

As  is  well  known,  application  of  the  con- 
cept was  successfully  promoted  by  the  great 
Dutch  advocate,  Hugo  Orotius,  and  it  does 
not  lessen  the  merit  of  his  contention  that 
he  probably  was  being  employed  by  an  ag- 
gressive client,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Com- 
pany, to  justify  the  Dutch  disregard  of  the 
Portuguese  claim  of  the  exclusive  right  to 
navigate  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  partic- 
ular Dutch  objective  of  shattering  the 
Portuguese  monopoly  of  the  exceedingly 
profitable  Molucca  spice  trade. 

Regardless  of  whatever  materialistic  mo- 
tives may  have  inspired  Orotius,  his  able  ad- 
vocacy rendered  great  and  lasting  service  to 
hvunanlty  at  large.  Thereafter  the  concept 
that  aU  the  oceans  of  the  world  should  be 
open  to  free  navigation  of  the  peoples  of  aU 
nations  gained  practically  universal 
approval. 

To  be  sure,  Orotius  himself  realized  that 
from  a  practical  standpoint  people  who  live 
adjacent  to  an  ocean  shore  have  a  special 
seaward  Interest  differing  from  that  of  oth- 
ers. He  did  not  define  this  interest,  but  over 
the  years  It  gradually  developed  Into  recog- 
nition of  ownership  by  each  coastal  nation 
of  a  strip  of  coastal  water  now  caUed  the  ter- 
ritorial sea,  generally  conceded  to  be  at  least 
three  miles  m  width.  Even  then,  however, 
the  advantage  of  freedom  of  navigation 
caused  this  narrow  strip  to  be  subject  to  the 
privilege  of  innocent  passage. 

In  his  masterpiece.  Jifarc  Ltberum,  though 
he  did  not  specifically  mention  the  almost 
monopolistic  pursuit  by  the  Dutch  of  the 
herring  fishing  off  the  British  and  Scottish 
coasts,  Orotius  did  refer  to  ocean  fishing  gen- 
erally as  If  it  were  analogous  to  ocean  navi- 
gation, and  it  might  reasonably  be  suspected 
that  he  had  the  North  Sea  situation  well  in 
mind.  Practical  objectives  generally  do,  and 
for  that  matter  should,  have  as  much  place 
in  the  development  of  international  law  as 
idealistic  theory;  so,  although  Grotlus  ap- 
pealed to  Heaven  In  support  of  the  right- 
eousness of  his  course,  obviously  it  was  not 
Immune  from  mundane  motives;  hence,  not 
sacrosanct.  At  that,  insofar  as  fishing  was 
concerned  in  those  days  of  oars  and  sails.  It 
was  not  unreasonable  to  have  believed  that 
ocean  fisheries  were  Inexhaustible  and  re- 
quired no  protection.  Fishery  conservation 
being  both  unknown  and  unnecessary.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  freedom  of  the  seas 
was  thought  to  be  applicable  to  fishing. 

The  wildest  Imagination  in  the  time  of 
Orotius  could  not  even  have  conceived  of 
today's  mechanical  power,  refrigeration  sys- 
tems, fioatlng  canneries,  mid-water  trawls, 
radar,  sonar,  power  blocks,  nylon  nets,  elec- 
tronic devices  and  other  fishery  appliances 
with  their  aggregate  almost  unbelievable  effi- 


ciency, marvelous  when  properly  utilized, 
but  with  terrific. potential  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Uvlng  resources  of  the  sea  when 
uncontroUed. 

The  maxim  that  "when  reason  ceases  the 
law  ceases"  may  not  be  applicable  to  domes- 
tic statutory  law.  but  appUes  apprc^rUtely 
to  the  unwritten  law  of  nations.  This 
should  be  true  particularly  when  there  Is  at 
stake  an  enormouB  food  resource  which  may 
mean  survival  to  millions  of  human  beings. 
Ponderous  tomes  have  been  written  con- 
cerning the  technical  application  of  the 
terms  "inclusive"  and  "exclusive"  rights  in 
the  oceans.  Beautifully  expressed  theories 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that,  to  make 
the  world  happy,  there  must  be  perfect  uni- 
formity throughout  the  universe.  Attrac- 
tive though  this  sounds,  history  unfor- 
tunately discloses  no  such  uniformity  among 
peoples,  nor  among  the  physical  conditions 
of  different  parts  of  the  world,  nor  even 
among  fishes.  Just  why  should  Bering  Sea. 
with  only  two  abutting  nations,  be  treated 
identlcaUy  with  the  North  Sea  with  seven 
abutting  nations? 

The  Japanese  have  fished  the  Japan  Sea 
for  centuries  and  It  seems  illogical  that  as  a 
result  of  World  War  II  they  were  restricted 
in  fishing  in  that  region,  but  would  this 
Justify  their  sending  a  hundred  trawlers 
thousands  of  miles  across  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  scoop  up  the  fishery  population  of  Mex- 
ico's Gulf  of  California?  More  than  conser- 
vation is  involved;  Important  as  that  Is, 
there  should  be  some  sense  of  equity  and 
justice.  Tet  most  of  the  arguments  at 
Geneva  in  1968  seemed  to  be  directed  either 
to  conservation  (although  practical  results 
of  its  compromises  in  this  direction  are  not 
obvious)  or  to  the  horror  of  any  change  in 
the  unrestricted  application  of  "freedom  of 
the  sea"  as  something  which  should  be  con- 
sidered untouchable. 

And  so  the  wholly  antiquated  and  lUoglcal 
tie-up  between  two  fundamentally  different 
problems — freedom  of  the  seas  for  naviga- 
tion and  the  handimg  of  the  current  ocean 
fishery  situation — thwarted  the  endeavor  to 
adopt  a  narrow  territorial  sea  so  as  to  leave 
the  greatest  extent  of  seas  for  navigation, 
and  at  the  same  time  failed  adequately  to 
deal  with  the  matter  of  ruthless  exploitation 
by  nationals  of  one  country  of  the  coastal 
fisheries  of  others. 

Doubt  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Geneva 
Fisheries  Convention  may  well  have  con- 
tributed to  the  fact  .that  it  was  the  last  ot 
the  four  conventions  drafted  there  to  receive 
enough  ratifications  to  be  put  into  effect,  and 
it  still  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  na- 
tions now  Members  of  the  UniteZl  Nations. 
Even  the  United  States  attached  a  reserva- 
tion to  this  treaty,  and  it  is  not  neceesarUy 
the  last  word  on  the  subject. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  pro- 
posed that  a  new  conference  be  held  at  which 
the  two  divergent  problems  should  receive 
separate  instead  of  Joint  consideration,  and 
the  United  States  Senate  has  recommended  a 
new  International  conference  on  conserva- 
tion of  fisheries.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
those  who  prosper  from  present  \inrestrict- 
ed  operations  should  oppose  such  confer- 
ences and  fear  that  the  many  new  nations 
created  since  1968  would  join  with  those 
at  Geneva  which  sought  for  more  adequate 
coastal  fishery  protection  and  that  a  ra- 
tional, not  an  obsolete,  application  be  made 
of  the  otherwise  iiseful  phrase  "freedom  of 
the  sea." 

Edwaxd  W.  Aixxn. 


WHAT  ABOUT  RHODESIAN 
SANCTIONS? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  the  Stur- 
gls  Tribune,  of  Sturgis.  S.  Dak.,  pub- 
lished an  editorial  on  our  participation 
in  the  Rhodesian  embargo. 
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In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  timely  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  an  outstand- 
ing biweekly  newspaper  In  South  Da- 
kota. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  all  Sena- 
tors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Wi  Blxw  It 
President  Johnaon  Is  considered  to  be  an 
unusuaUy  astute  politician. 

Many  of  his  Great  Society  programs,  for 
Instance,  are  steeped  In  politics.  But  this 
political  astuteness  seems  to  be  lacking  in 
directing  the  country's  foreign  affairs. 

This  Is  apparent  from  his  eagerness  to  go 
along  with  the  United  Nations'  economic 
boycott  of  Rhodesia  without  bargaining  for 
greater  UN  support  of  the  American  effort  in 
Viet  Nam.  It  appears  he  missed  a  golden 
cpportimlty  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  on  be- 
half of  the  country  he  heads. 

Last  week,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  UN  Se- 
curity Council  ordered  aU  of  its  122  member 
nations  to  quit  shipping  specific  items  to 
Rhodesia  in  an  effort  to  topple  the  Ian  Smith 
regime  which  declared  its  independence  last 
month.  The  embargo  came  at  the  Insist- 
ence of  Great  Britain  which  favors  majority 
rule  in  Rhodesia.  The  Smith  regime,  of 
course,  represents  the  white  minority  there. 
The  Johnson  administration,  through  UN 
Ambassador  Goldberg,  has  agreed  to  Join  in 
the  enibargo. 

It  would  seem  this  would  have  been  an 
Ideal  time  for  President  Johnson  and  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  to  demand  a  halt  to  ship- 
ment of  goods  to  North  Viet  Nam  by  the  UN 
coimtrlee.  At  least  the  goods  being  shipped 
to  Rhodesia  aren't  being  used  in  warfare 
against  the  United  States  or  any  other  UN 
member.  We  cant  understand  why  the 
United  States  should  support  Britain's  in- 
alatence  for  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia,  although  we  obviously  share  its 
alms  there,  when  Britain  is  among  the  worst 
offenders  in  shipping  goods  to  the  commu- 
nists fighting  against  American  troops  In 
Viet  Nam. 
It  Just  doesnt  make  any  sense. 
The  Johnson  administration  has  displayed 
no  qualms  about  insisting  on  certain  condi- 
tions in  disbursing  federal  funds  to  the 
states  and  other  local  sub-divisions  of  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  ironic,  however,  that  no 
strings  are  attached  to  the  huge  foreign  aid 
sums  granted  to  countries  all  over  the  world, 
all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  XTN. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  ask  the  UN, 
which  Is  chiefly  supported  by  the  U.S.,  to  im- 
pose the  same  kind  of  embargo  on  goods  to 
North  Viet  Nam  as  It  intends  to  place  on 
Rhodesia.  We  had  a  good  bargaining  posi- 
tion, but  we  obviously  blew  It  by  neglecting 
to  attach  some  strings  to  our  own  participa- 
tion. 

Perhaps  President  Johnson  Isn't  such  a  hot 
politician  after  aU  I 
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Considine  points  out,  there  is  a  field  of 
honor  whereon  we  apply  restrained  pres- 
sure, prove  to  the  enemy  that  he  carmot 
win  and  trust  that  he  will  come  to  his 
senses* 

Here,  for  the  Rbcord,  is  the  complete 
Considine  column  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Baltimore  News  American,  and  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  hi  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


THE  THIRD  ALTERNATIVE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  an  obvious  flaw  In  the  letter  100 
student  leaders  recently  addressed  to 
President  Johnson  on  the  subject  of 
Vietnam. 

Bob  Considine,  the  columnist,  stated 
it  concisely  when  he  wrote  that  the 
students'  enzlous  letter  neglected  to  tell 
the  President  bow  to  "ease"  the  conflict. 

BCr.  Ocmsidlne  reports  on  a  conversa'- 
tlon  in  which  the  President  reiterated  his 
belief  that  there  are  other  solutions  be- 
sides the  extreme  alternatives  of  either 
rurming  out  of  Vietnam  or  bombing  the 
North  to  smithereens.    In  between,  Mr. 


[From  the  Baltimore  News  American, 
Jan.  fi.  1967] 

The  THIBD  ALTIkNATIVS  IN  ViETNAlC 

(By  Bob  Considine) 

There  was  one  flaw  in  the  letter  the  100 

student  leaders  sent  to  President  Johnson. 

It  neglected  to  tell  him  how  to  end  the  war 

in  Vietnam.    He'd  give  his  right  arm  to  know 

the  answer. 

The  President  has  a  way  of  confronting 
visitors  to  his  office  with  the  enormity  of  his 
dilemma.  He  gives  them  the  heavy-lidded 
stare  and  asks,  "AU  right,  now  what  would 
you  do?  Would  you  run  out  of  there  like  a 
scared  rabbit  in  the  field,  or  are  you  going  to 
bomb  Hanoi,  Haiphong,  and  everything  else 
they  got?  Let  me  have  your  answer  right 
now." 

I  was  relieved  he  didn't  hit  me  with  the 
question  the  night  he  gave  three  hours  of  his 
time  to  Marianne  Mieans,  Frank  Conniff,  and 
myself.    He  was  looking  at  Frank. 

"I  don't  see  those  two  extremes  as  the  only 
alternatives,"  Frank  said. 

The  President  wheezed,  leaned  forward  in 
his  rocking  chair,  atnd  patted  Prank  on  the 
knee. 

"You  said  it,"  he  said  fervently. 
He  has  sent  every  peacemaker  he  knows  to 
every  chancellory  v*here  he  thinks  a  key  to 
peace  may  be  hidden.  He  has  been  in  touch 
repeatedly,  directly  or  Indirectly,  with  Ho, 
Mao,  and  the  Russians.  He  has  begged  UN 
to  take  the  matter  under  its  hesitant  wing. 
He  has  virt\ially  asked  U  Thant  to  write  out 
a  peace  settlement  with  or  without  the  man's 
roee-colored  glasse*.  We  recently  dropped 
13  million  leaflets  on  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam solemnly  pledging  that  American  forces 
would  be  out  of  there  six  months  after  the 
last  shot  Is  fired. 

The  determined  yoting  men  who  signed 
the  letter  to  the  Jresldent  warned  him  as 
follows: 
'  "Unless  this  coafUct  can  be  eased,  the 
United  States  will  find  some  of  her  most 
loyal  and  courageous  young  people  choosing 
to  go  to  jaU  rather  than  to  bear  their  coun- 
try's arms." 

One  prays  those  loyal  and  courageous 
young  people,  en  route  to  Duranceville,  put 
their  minds  to  the  task  of  defining  what 
"easing  the  conflict"  means. 

It  could  be  eased  in  two  strikingly  differ- 
ent ways,  as  sug0ested  by  the  President's 
blunt  questions.  We  could  quit  in  the  next 
hour.  Or  we  could  blow  them  to  heU  in  the 
next  hour.  The  war,  as  such,  woiUd  be  eased 
either  way.    But  would  our  conscience? 

If  the  President  bowed  to  the  100  coUe- 
glans,  shouted  "about  face,"  and  marched 
every  American  serviceman  out  of  Vietnam, 
he  would  be  spitting  on  the  graves  of  every 
man  who  died  there  In  the  cause  of  living  up 
to  a  solemn  pact  to  protect  a  weak  friend 
from  a  strong  foe. 

Such  a  move  would  say  to  the  wives  and 
parents  of  the  dead  that  those  men  died  In 
vain,  victims  of  a  fradulent  friendship,  prey 
to  a  paltiy  posture  that  was  phony  from  the 
start. 

Such  an  order  would  tell  dozens  of  alUes 
that  we'U  happily  be  their  friends  until  such 
time  when  they  count  desperately  upon  \u 
to  prove  that  friendship,  live  up  to  those 
pledges.  We'd  sp«nd  a  thousand  years  try- 
ing to  explain  that  streak  of  rot  in  us. 


Or  we  could  win  It  with  one  shocking, 
terrible  show  of  strength.  Any  great  power 
in  history  would  have  exerted  that  strength, 
would  have  drooled  over  having  at  its  com- 
mand a  fraction  of  our  almighty  punch. 
There  is  a  tacit  admiration  f<»  Khrushchev 
still  left  in  Washington  for  the  way  he 
moved  his  tanks  into  Budapest,  ruthlessly 
killed  about  30,000,  and  never  had  any  more 
trouble  with  Hungary. 

In  Washington,  too,  there  must  be 
thoughts  of  the  brutal  finality  of  our  wan 
against  Germany  and  Japan.  We  "eased" 
both  those  wars.  We  killed  200,000  Japan- 
ese — children,  old  women.  Intellectuals, 
priests — with  just  two  bombs.  But  it  ended 
the  war,  made  unnecessary  the  invasion  of 
Japan  which  most  of  our  planners  conceded 
would  cost  600,000  American  casualties  and 
maybe  ten  times  that  many  Japanese. 

Somewhere  In  between  is  a  field  of  honor 
whereon  we  keep  a  restrained  pressure  on 
the  stubborn  foe,  show  him  day  and  night 
that  he  cannot  possibly  win,  spare  him  the 
full  brunt  of  our  muscle  in  the  hope  that 
he'll  come  to  his  senses  in  time. 

One  hopes  the  coUege  leaders  wiU,  too. 


SPRUCE  KNOB-SENECA  ROCKS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  because  I  believe  that  the  new 
Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area  of  West  Virginia  will  be- 
come one  of  the  most  popular  vacation 
sites  on  the  east  coast,  I  have  again  writ- 
ten of  its  wonders  in  a  national  mag- 

The  article,  entitled  "Spruce  Knob- 
Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation  Area," 
appeared  in  the  December  1966,  edition 
of  the  National  Parks  magazine,  which 
is  the  official  publication  of  the  National 
Paries  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Sprucs  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National  Bk- 

BEATION  ABKA 

(By  Robert  C.  Byrd,  UJ3.  Senator, 
West  Virginia) 
If  you  live  in  a  city  where  the  staurs  try  to 
twinkle  through  a  haze  of  smog,  let  me  In- 
vite you  to  enjoy  the  crystal  alp  that  blanketi 
the  new  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  Nationil 
Recreation  Area  of  West  Virginia.  At  night 
you  vrill  almost  feel  able  to  reach  out  and 
touch  a  star  from  an  elevation  of  nearly 
6000  feet,  the  highest  point  In  West  Virginia. 
During  the  day,  activities  for  the  work- 
weary  man  and  his  family  wUl  range  from 
swimming,  fishing,  canoeing,  biking,  and 
sight-seeing  to  "just  plain  relaxing"  among 
some  of  the  flnest  scenery  of  the  American 
Blast. 

The  new  100,000-acre  Spruce  Knob-Sen*» 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  sprawls  In 
two  units  over  a  large  section  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  National  Forest,  as  shown  in  the 
map  on  page  10,  representing  an  innovation 
by  the  Federal  Government  In  providing 
much  needed  recreational  sites  for  the  na- 
tion's ever-increasing  urban  population.  ITw 
area  was  created  in  1S66  as  the  first  of  Itt 
category  to  be  established  entirely  within 
a  national  forest. 

With  the  land  already  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, designation  of  the  scenic  and  hli- 
toric  sections  of  the  forest  as  a  national  rec- 
reation area  allows  the  U.S.  Forest  Serrtw 
to  proceed  with  a  development  plan  wr 
visitor  facilities  within  the  rules  for  good 
conservation  of  natural  renources. 

The  potential  of  a  recreation  plan  within 
a  national  forest  was  the  principal  resion 
why  I  worked  for  the  project  In  Congress  W 
many  years,  succeeding  last  year  as  legl«I»- 


tion  which  I  had  introduced  Into  the  Senate 
vas  adopted  by  both  houses  of  Congress  and 
glgned  into  law  by  President  Johnson. 

The  new  recreation  area  is  only  three  or 
four  hours  from  the  nation's  capital  at  a 
safe  driving  speed,  and  It  has  been  estimated 
that  some  66  mUllon  people  Uve  within  a 
radius  of  350  mUes — more  than  a  third  of 
the  nation's  population  today.  It  Is  beUeved 
that  at  least  a  million  tourists  will  visit  the 
area  annuaUy  within  the  next  few  years,  and 
that  ultimately  some  5  mUUon  a  year  wlU 
enjoy  Its  relaxing  qualities. 

I  believe  that  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks 
will  complement  rather  than  compete  with 
the  national  pcu-ks  of  the  coiintry,  and  that 
all  the  variously  designated  areas  will  offer 
recreation  and  scenic  beauty  in  a  program  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  wide-open  space  at- 
mosphere for  a  growing  number  of  Americans 
that  the  Government  would  like  to  see  va- 
cationing at  home. 

Let  me  talk  about  some  of  the  attractions. 
In  the  new  recreation  area  you  can  UteraUy 
sit  atop  the  Appalachian  world  of  West 
Virginia — on  Spruce  Knob,  at  eui  elevation  of 
4,860  feet.  Looking  into  the  distance  there 
are  five  other  high  mountain  peaks  which 
burst  with  color  during  the  faU  season — 
Fore  Knobs,  North  Fork  Mountain,  Shenan- 
doah Mountain,  Massanutten  Mountain  and 
Blue  Ridge  Mountain. 

RISTORT  IN  STONX 

If  you  enjoy  reading  the  history  of  a  land 
on  the  face  of  its  rocks,  what  more  Imagina- 
tive setting  could  you  find  than  the  famed 
Seneca  Rocks?  Rising  some  1000  feet  above 
a  branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  these  rocks, 
which  are  pictured  on  the  front  cover  of  this 
magazine,  are  considered  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  and  interesting  natiual  features 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  History  tells  us  that 
they  were  a  principal  shelter  for  the  Seneca 
Indians  of  the  area.  They  are  sometimes 
compared  in  appearance  to  a  ruined  castle; 
but  they  have  the  geological  history  of  the 
land  Indelibly  described  on  their  face. 

Tou  will  flnd  company  along  the  scenic 
trails  of  the  new  area.  Gray  squirrels  and 
cottontail  rabbits  abound,  greeting  visitors 
with  their  light-hearted  antics.  Quail,  wild 
turlcey  and  ruffed  grouse  make  their  homes 
among  the  trees  and  along  the  water's  edge; 
and  you  will  no  doubt  see  a  white-tailed  deer 
every  now  and  then.  An  occasional  black 
bear  may  be  encountered  in  the  higher  ele- 
vations of  the  recreation  area. 

Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  has  a  typical 
central  Appalachian  diversity  of  floral 
wealth.  For  example,  In  the  Uttle  biological 
eitclave  on  Spruce  Knob  which  Is  caUed 
"Hermit  Island"  a  botanist,  visiting  the  lo- 
caUty  In  1933,  coiuited  a  total  of  383  species 
of  plants.  The  tall  stems  of  the  Appalach- 
ian trees  bring  a  bit  of  Canada  to  West  Vir- 
ginia at  the  higher  elevation — red  spruce, 
for  the  most  part — ^wlth  the  usual  mixtiire 
of  hardwoods  at  lower  levels.  Some  30  air- 
line miles  south  of  the  area's  two  units,  but 
•tUI  within  the  Mbnongahela  National  For- 
est, natural-history  oriented  visitors  will 
flnd  an  additional  attraction,  the  Forest 
Service's  750-acre  Cranberry  Glades  Botani- 
cal Area,  a  high-altitude,  boggy  terrain  that 
has  served  as  a  nattural  refuge  since  many 
northern  plants  and  animals  were  left 
"stranded"  by  a  warming  climate  at  the  close 
of  the  most  recent  Ice  Age.  A  visitor  Infor- 
mation station  is  under  construction  at  this 
•denUflc  site  to  explain  Its  significance.  (It 
may  be  of  Interest  to  note  that,  In  West 
Vliglnla,  a  "glade"  Is  an  opm  bog  or  expanse 
of  peaUand.) 

Several  tributaries  of  the  Potomac — a  river 
that  has  played  a  large  role  In  the  history 
of  the  coun^ — add  enjoyment  to  the  na- 
tional recreation  area.  These  are  the  Po- 
tomac's South  Branch  and  the  North  and 
South  Forks  of  the  South  Branch,  which 
tslss-eroes  the  region's  vaUeys  and  are  fed 
by  doeens  of  clear,  cold  streams  flowing 
Horn  forested  watersheds.    As  it  wends  Its 


way  between  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  gorge, 
the  South  Fork  creates  some  of  the  most 
spectacular  fishing  water  and  scenic  beauty 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  The  South  Branch  is  widely  known 
among  enthusiasts  for  its  fishing  and  white- 
water  canoeing. 

Among  many  other  attractions  of  the  rec- 
reation area  are  the  Seneca  Caverns,  a  series 
of  subterranean  rooms  located  only  a  few 
mUes  from  the  highest  peak  In  the  State  and 
containing  such  named  sights  as  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera;  Smoke  Hole  Cave,  located  on  a 
mountain  top,  a  maze  of  corridors  and  side 
roocoa  which  were  once  used  by  the  Indians; 
and  Big  Cave,  in  which  Confederate  soldiers 
prepared  gunpowder  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  scenic  and  historic  in- 
terests of  the  new  national  recreation  area,  I 
believe  that  this  area  stands  as  a  monument 
to  the  nation's  growing  reepect  for  nature 
and  to  Its  efforts  to  preserve  at  least  some  of 
Its  natural  treasures. 


UP  rXOM  THX  RUINS 

The  Monongahela  National  Forest  Is  some- 
times caUed  West  Virginia's  "do-it-yourself" 
forest,  because  It  has  been  literally  created 
from  the  ashes  of  a  bumed-out  terrain.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  primeval 
trees  of  these  mountains  were  cut  without 
thought  of  replacement  and  the  needs  of  the 
future.  Timber  was  stripped  off  recklessly 
to  feed  himgry  mUIs,  and  in  conjunction 
with  that  devastation  great  sod  areas  were 
plowed  up  to  grow  food  for  loggers  and  mill- 
hands. 

Then  fires  swept  the  cut-over  lands,  de- 
stroying forest  remainders  as  well.  So  com- 
plete was  the  destruction  that  the  area  was 
once  caUed  the  "Monongahela  National 
Burn."  Floods  were  spawned  on  denuded 
slopes  to  roU  into  the  vaUeys  with  tragic  reg- 
ularity. The  location  of  many  farms  on 
steep  slopes,  with  their  thin  soU,  added  to 
the  ruin  of  the  land. 

During  the  past  60  years  the  Federal  Oov- 
erzunent  has  purchased  and  restored  more 
than  800,000  acres  of  lands  In  Weet  Virginia, 
and  it  Is  in  this  area  that  Chief  Edward  P. 
Ollff  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  will 
develop  the  new  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks 
National  Recreation  Area. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VICE  ADM.  JOHN 
SIDNEY  McCain,  JR. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  among  the  reasons  why  the 
United  States  became  the  greatest  na- 
tion In  all  the  history  of  the  world  is  be- 
cause of  our  system  of  government,  the 
many  fine  qualities  of  our  people,  and 
particularly  the  great  fighting  men  who 
have  made  up  our  military  forces 
throughout  the  year. 

One  of  the  great  military  men  of  my 
time  is  Vice  Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  Jr. 
He  has  distinguished  himself  in  every 
military  naval  imdertaking  he  was  ever 
assigned.  He  Is  the  kind  of  a  person 
who  Just  does  not  know  what  fear  is. 

His  dynamic  personality  and  great 
leadership  have  become  a  legend 
throughout  naval  and  other  military  cir- 
cles. He  has  been  a  forceful  advocate  of 
seapower  and  much  of  the  seapower  we 
have  today  can  be  rightfully  credited  to 
his  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  Admiral  McCain  has 
served  with  great  credit  and  distinction 
in  a  new  and  very  diflerent  field  as  head 
of  the  Navy  mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. A  column  by  Mr.  Ray  McHugh.  in 
the  San  Diego  Union  of  Sunday,  Decem- 


ber 18.  very  appropriately  gives  Admiral 
McCain  great  credit  for  the  outstanding 
service  he  Is  rendering  in  this— anottier 
most  important  field.  This  is  an  article 
that  I  am  sure  everyone  would  want  to 
read.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  article  placed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

"Mr.   Sxapowxr"    Heads    Navt    Mission    to 

U.N. — Adkirai.  Gxts  Dipi.oicat'b  Rolx 

(By  Ray  McHugh) 

New  York. — ^When  Vice  AHm  John  Sidney 
McCain  Jr.  was  sent  to  join  the  C3.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  a  year  ago  more  than 
one  eyebrow  was  raised. 

The  spunky  little  two-fisted,  clgar-chewlng 
saUor  who  had  won  the  nickname  "Mr.  Sea- 
power" would  hardly  be  cast  as  the  typical 
diplomat. 

Even  his  attractive  and  intensely  loyal 
wife,  Roberta,  admits:  "I  dldnt  know  what 
to  expect." 

Now  every  one  knows.  McCain  has  fit 
Into  the  V2X.  picture  as  easily  as  into  a 
naval  command. 

The  three-star  admiral  has  been  praised 
by  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  as  "the 
cream  of  the  crop."  A  strong  personal 
friendship  has  sprung  up  between  the  former 
submarine  commander  and  the  former  Su- 
preme Court  Jtistlce. 

TJNSERSTANKNO  XSSXNTIAI. 

"When  I  came  to  the  UJi.  I  had  my 
doubts,"  says  McCain  with  his  typical  candca:. 
"But  I've  been  convinced.  This  Is  a  fine 
organization  made  up  of  dedicated  people. 
It  has  its  weaknesses  but  too  often  people 
overlook  its  strengths. 

"If  we  are  ever  to  have  true  International 
\inderstandlng  it's  going  to  have  to  start 
here.  It's  our  responsibility  to  keep  that 
hope  alive." 

McCain  waved  his  ever-present  cigar  at  the 
towering  UJf.  buUding  and  the  massed  array 
of  fiags  along  First  Avenue  that  were  being 
whipped  by  a  chlU  autumn  wind. 

Despite  the  cold  weather,  the  admiral 
spxu-ned  a  top  coat.  He  Just  Jammed  a  weU- 
worn  slouch  hat  on  his  grejrlng,  cloee-croi^>ed 
hair  for  the  walk  across  United  Nations  Plaza 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  UjS.  Mission. 

McCain  makee  the  walk  every  day,  some- 
times several  times,  ion  sessions  of  the  United 
Nations  military  staff  o<»nmlttee  and  other 
business. 

As  mmtary  representative  to  the  UJB.  Mis- 
sion, McCain  advises  on  mlUtary  matters  and 
serves  as  Ambassador  Goldberg'^  link  to  the 
Joint  Chlefb  of  Staff. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  UJT.  Military  Staff 
Committee,  McCain  Is  the  American  link 
with  UJT.  counterparts  from  Rvissia,  Britain, 
France.  Nationalist  China  and  other 
countries. 

CONTACTS  nCPORTANT 

The  committee  was  organized  In  the  op- 
timistic early  days  of  the  United  Nations. 
Military  representatlvee  of  the  permanent 
members  oi  the  Security  CouncU  wore  to  form 
a  sort  of  high  command  for  peace-keeping 
operations.  There  was  to  be  a  special  UJT. 
Armed  force. 

The  oold  war,  however,  soon  spiked  these 
Ideas.  Although  the  oommlttee  has  not  been 
able  to  function  as  origlnaUy  plaxmed,  the 
high-level  exchange  with  other  Security 
CouncU  nations  remains  important. 

"We  establish  Important  contacts."  said 
McCain,  "and  sometimes  we  can  discuss  mlU- 
tary matters  without  poUtloal  overtones. 

"Tangible  aocompUshments  may  be  few 
but,  like  so  many  tbinga  here  at  the  U  JT.,  we 
are  working  for  tomorrow,  trying  to  keep  aU 
the  channels  open.  The  opportunity  tot 
eventual  understanding  must  be  proteoted." 
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Th«  patent  ouUook  that  McCain  has  de- 
veloped at  the  UJW.  surprlMB  some  old  frlenda. 

Tbeadmlral  la  noted  lor  his  energy  and  hla 
seat  tor  action.  He  will  admit  In  an  un- 
Kuarded  moment  that  he  has  tasted  frustra- 
tion at  the  UJI.  But  frustration  only  seems 
to  fuel  hla  determination. 

WALKS  ACBOeS  BKnWK 

McCain  also  escapes  the  world  of  diplomacy 
every  day  for  a  few  hours  with  the  Navy  he 

loves  so  well.  ^     .^        mcr 

In  addition  to  hie  duties  at  the  U.N., 
McCain  wears  the  "hats"  of  commander, 
eastern  sea  frontier  and  commander.  Atlantic 
reserve  fleet.  He  Uves  In  the  1805  frame  com- 
mandant's house  In  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

He  begins  hU  work  day  with  a  walk  across 
Brooklyn  Bridge  to  90  Church  St..  the  lower 
Manhatten  headquarters  of  the  Navy  In  the 
world's  busiest  port. 

It  Is  late  morning  before  he  moves  to  hla 
fourth-floor  office  In  the  U.S.  Mission  build- 
ing and  puts  aside  his  duties  as  a  Navy  com- 
mander for  those  of  a  diplomat. 

Several  times  a  month  McCain  returns  to 
the  Navy  by  nlghtfaU.  He  Is  still  the  most 
popular  speaker  of  flag  rank  and  his  peppery 
lecture  on  America's  "four-ocean  challenge' 
iB  In  demand  from  coast  to  coast. 

Navy  experts  regard  the  speech  as  the 
strongest,  most  articulate  argument  for 
American  seapower  that  has  been  heard  since 
McCain's  Idol.  Rear  Adm.  Alfred  Thayer  Ma- 
han.  was  preaching  that  the  nation's  future 
lay  on  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

HEADED  TASK  FOaCE 

PV)r  McCain  to  be  cast  In  this  role  Is  not 
surprising.  His  namesake  father  was 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1906. 
And  while  the  father  was  on  convoy  duty 
during  World  War  I  his  wife  and  young  son 
lived  In  a  Brooklyn  boarding  house— not 
far  from  the  commandant's  house  which  the 
son  now  calls  home. 

Tbe  senior  McCain  was  commander  of  a 
task  force  in  the  Pacific  during  the  last  two 
years  of  World  War  11  and  won  a  reputation 
as  "a  man  who  gives  only  one  order: 
•Attack!'  " 

His  exploits  won  him  the  Navy  Cross  and 
three  Distinguished  Service  Medals.  On  his 
death  Sept.  9.  1945,  he  was  poethvunously 
I»omoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral. 

While  his  father's  carrier  planea  were 
pounding  the  Japanese,  the  Junior  McCain 
was  making  his  own  reputation  as  a  sub- 
marine commander. 

Graduated  from  Annapolis  In  1931.  the  son 
became  a  submarine  officer  In  1933. 

He  took  the  USS  Gunnell  out  of  the  Electric 
Boat  Co.,  at  Groton.  Coxm..  In  1942  and  sailed 
to  Nca-th  Africa.  There  he  carried  out  haz- 
ardous reconnaissance  In  advance  of  the 
allied  landings. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  the  Pacific  where  the 
Gunnell  Inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  Japa- 
nese. 

McCain  was  one  of  the  first  submarine 
commanders  to  penetrate  the  Japanese- 
dominated  East  China  Sea  and  the  Formosa 
Straits.  He  was  awarded  the  SUver  Star  and 
Bronze  Star  for  heroism. 

DnWCTSD   liAMDINOS 

Since  World  War  n  McCain  has  held  a 
variety  of  surface  and  aubmarine  commands 
and  has  served  In  the  office  of  chief  of  naval 
operations.  He  spent  a  year  at  the  Pentagon 
as  Navy  chief  of  information  and  was  com- 
mander of  amphibious  forces,  Atlantic  when 
he  was  ordered  to  the  United  Nations. 

As  amphibious  commander  he  directed  U.S. 
landings  during  the  1965  crisis  In  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  and  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit. 

"Tou  never  have  to  worry  about  Adm.  Mc- 
Cain forgetting  the  Navy  while  he's  here  at 
the  UJI."  Joked  U.S.  Ambassador  George 
Kllllon.  "Sometimes  I  think  he's  going  to 
recruit  everyone  here." 
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"What's  wrong  with  that?"  growls  McCain. 

The  fiery  little  admiml  is  one  of  those  rare 
men  who  can  growl  and  grin  and  chew  on  a 
cigar  aU  at  the  same  time.  No  wonder  the 
diplomats  like  him! 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  SAM  FORE, 
JR.,  "MR.  DEMOCRAT  OP  TEXAS" 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1966.  Texas  lost  one 
of  its  best-loved  and  most  distinguished 
citizens  with  the  death  of  Sam  Pore,  Jr., 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  FloresviUe 
Chronicle-Journal  for  50  years  and  more 
recently  an  owner  of  the  Robstown  Rec- 
ord, and  a  man  who  earned  the  accolade 
from  the  Texas  Legislature  in  1965  of 
"Mr.  Democrat  of  Texas." 

The  stature  of  Sam  Pore,  Jr.,  in  both 
Texas  politics  and  Texas  newspapering 
was  that  of  a  statesman.  He  was  a 
friend  of  such  Presidents  as  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  he  was  a  friend 
of  mine.  He  supported  me  in  all  of  my 
races  for  the  Senate  as  well  as  in  other 
races.  He  was  always  for  progress  for 
the  people. 

He  was  a  dedicated  newspaperman 
who  counted  his  ability  to  help  rural  peo- 
ple obtain  the  good  things  of  life  and 
his  publishing  of  the  activities  of  young 
people  as  his  two  chief  pleasures. 

Sam  Pore,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Cuero,  Tex., 
on  May  3,  1891.    In  his  lifespan  of  75 
years   he   won   numerous    honors   and 
awards  for  his  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments.   He  became  the  editor  of  the 
Ploresville  Chronicle  at  the  age  of  20 
and  was  the  youngest  publisher   ever 
elected  president  at  the  Texas  Press  As- 
Boeiation.     He  sought  no  political  re- 
wards despite  his  long  devotion  to  the 
Democratic  Party,  but  his  concern  for 
the  people  made  him  a  cherished  neigh- 
bor and  friend  among  those  who  knew 
him  best  in  his  own  town  and  county. 
The  life  of  Sam  Fore,  Jr..  was  aptly  char- 
acterized by  the  Reverend  A.  A.  Carter  as 
one  which  left  an  imprint  on  the  small 
and  the  great. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  articles  concerning  Mr.  Fore 
from  the  Corpus  Chrlsti  Caller-Times  of 
December  25.  1966.  the  San  Antonio  Ex- 
press of  December  27,  1966,  the  San  An- 
tonio Light  of  December  25,  1966.  the 
Pleasant  Express  of  December  28,  1966, 
the  New  York  Times,  and  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  of  December  25  and  De- 
cember 28. 1966,  News  Service  of  Decem- 
ber 27,  1966,  and  an  editorial  from  the 
San  Antonio  Express  of  December  27, 
1966,  under  the  title  "Sam  Fore,  Jr.,  Did  a 
Great  Job." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Corpus    Christ!    (Tex.)    Caller- 
Times.  Dec.  25,  1966] 
Sam  Pore,  Jb.,  PubUskeb,  Diis  in  Floresviixz 

PLORESvnxE. — Sam  Fore  Jr..  a  South  Texas 
newspaper  publisher  for  more  than  60  years 
and  an  influential  Democratic  Party  leader, 
died  at  about  3  p.m.  Saturday  while  sleeping 
at  his  home  here.    He  was  7S  years  old. 

Fore  was  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Flores- 
vllle  Chronlcle-Jovnal  from  1913  to  1963. 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  owned  half  in- 
terest with   his   daughter    and   son-in-law. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Keach,  In  the  Eobs- 
town  Record.  .     ^ 

He  had  been  active  in  Democratic  Party 
pontics  most  of  his  adult  life  and  in  1985 
was  voted  "Mr.  Democrat  of  Texas"  by  the 
Texas  House  of  Representatives. 

Among   his   personal   friends   during  the 
years  were  several  presidents  and  other  na- 
tlonal  and  state  leaders,  including  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Gov.  John  Connally. 
Fore  was  born  in  Cuero  on  May  3.  1891, 
and  moved  to  Wilson  County  with  his  famUy 
In  1903.    He  began  his  career  as  a  newspaper 
man  at  the  age  of  12.  when  he  exchanged 
his  service  for  the  opportunity  to  learn  the 
printing  trade  with  the  Stockdale  EnterprUe. 
Later  he  left  school  in  the  eighth  grade 
to  work  full-time  on  the  FloresviUe  paper. 
His  early  ambition  to  become  a  lawyer  gradu- 
ally gave  way  to  his  zeal  for  newspaper  work. 
He  worked  on  the  newspaper  as  printer's 
devil   hand  typesetter,  pressman  and  editor. 
Then  in  1913.  at  the  age  of  22.  he  purchased 
and  combined  the  FloresviUe  Chronicle  and 
the  Wilson  County  Journal.    He  was  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  paper  untU  he  sold  It  to 
Joe  H.  Flestsam  on  Sept.  1.  1963. 

Fore  became  publisher  of  the  Robstown 
Record  in  1926.  and  owned  half-interest  In 
the  paper  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Although  Pore  became  influential  from  the 
White  House  to  the  Wilson  County  Court- 
house, he  once  said  he  stlU  considered  him- 
self "Just  a  country  editor."  and  while  he  vat 
owner  of  the  FloresviUe  paper  wrote  news 
and  editorials  and  solicited  ads  and  com- 
mercial printing.  ^,  ,  ,  .  .^ 
The  publisher  became  actively  interested 
in  politics  at  an  early  age.  He  soon  became 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  later  one  of  the  party's  most  powerful 
leaders  in  the  state. 


STANCH    DXMOCBAT 

"I've  never  scratched  a  Democratic  Party 
nominee  in  my  Uf e  from  the  White  House  to 
the  courthouse."  he  once  said.  "When  I  go 
Into  the  Democratic  Party  primary.  I  am  giv- 
ing a  promissory  note  to  pay  in  full  when 
It  comes  due.  I  take  this  llteraUy— exactly 
as  I  would  a  note  at  the  bank." 

He  attended  his  first  Democratic  Party 
national  convention  at  Houston  in  1928  and 
his  fourth  in  1964  at  Atiantlc  City. 

Pore  served  two  terms  on  the  Democratic 
State  Executive  Committee,  and  led  his  coun- 
ty's delegation  to  Democratic  Party  state 
conventions  many  years. 

In  spite  of  hU  Influence  In  political  cir- 
cles. Pore  sought  and  held  only  one  public 
office  during  his  lUe.  That  was  as  Plorei- 
vlUe  city  secretary.  He  assumed  the  poet  In 
1913  and  still  held  It  at  the  time  of  hU  deatli. 
MET  PBEsn>Eirr  in  leso's 
Pore's  friendship  with  President  Johnson, 
which  has  been  described  by  many  as  a  fath- 
er-son relationship,  began  when  Johnson  be- 
came secretary  to  U.S.  Rep.  Dick  Kleberg  oJ 
KingsvlUe  in  the  early  1930's. 

Recalling  the  flrst  time  he  met  Johnson, 
Fore  once  said,  "I  waa  never  so  Impressed 
with  a  young  fellow  as  I  was  with  Lyndon  In 
my  whole  life.  I  knew  he  was  going  to 
amount  to  something." 

The  friendship  grew  through  the  yeu* 
When  Johnson  was  Inaugurated  to  his  flrst 
fuU  term  as  president  in  1965.  Pore  and  his 
famUy  flew  from  Austin  to  Washington.  D.C. 
for  the  ceremonies  with  the  presldentlu 
party  aboard  Air  Force  1.  the  President's  offl- 
clal  jet  plane. 

Another  longtime  friend  of  Fore  was  got. 
ConnaUy.  Connally  once  declared  that  8m 
Pore,  next  to  his  own  father,  was  closer  to 
him  than  any  other  man. 

He  never  got  past  the  eighth  grade,  out 
Pore  took  an  active  Interest  In  education. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee 
of  the  School  of  JournaUsm  at  the  Universl^ 
of  Texas  and  for  14  years  served  on  the  bo«d 
of  directors  of  Texas  A&I  CoUege  In  Kings- 
vlUe. 


m  March  of  this  year  a  new  office  and 
elMsroom  building  at  the  KingsvlUe  coUege 
SlJJIsnamed  Sam  Fore  Jr.  Hall  in  his  honor. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  PIONEER 

UntU  his  death  Saturday,  Fore  was  the 
oldest  living  past  president  of  the  Texas 
Press  Association.  He  held  the  highest  office 
to  that  organization  from  1919  to  1920.  He 
also  helped  organize  the  South  Texas  Press 
Association  smd  held  nearly  every  office  in 
the  association.  Including  that  of  president. 

Pore  was  the  flrst  chairman  of  the  Wilson 
County  March  of  Dimes  and  held  that  posi- 
tion for  many  years,  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  Wilson  County  Red  Cross  Chapter,  a 
past  president  of  the  FloresviUe  Chamber  of 
Cwnmerce  and  an  honorary  Ufe  member  and 
director  of  the  South  Texas  Chamber  of  Com- 

""ho  was  a  member  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  m  FloresviUe  and  served  as  president 
of  the  church's  board  of  stewards  for  25  years. 
POTe  aUo  was  a  32nd  Degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Knights  Templar 
and  Alzafar  Shrine  in  San  Antonio. 

Pore  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Texas  Rehabilitation  Center  at  Gonzales 
for  about  12  years  and  helped  organize  the 
WUson  County  Pair  and  the  Wilson  County 
Peanut  Festival.  He  received  some  60  plaques 
and  awards  during  his  life. 

Pore  married  the  former  Elma  Teas  on 
July  27.  1911.  His  wife  is  stiU  Uvlng.  Also 
surviving  are  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Carroll 
Keach  of  Robstown  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Spruce 
of  FloresviUe,  and  foxir  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  2  p.m.  Monday 
In  the  FloresviUe  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Curl,  superintendent  of  the  San 
Antonio  Methodist  Church  district,  and  the 
Rev  A.  A.  Carter  of  San  Antonio,  a  retired 
Methodist  minister,  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
be  In  Ploresville  Cemetery,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Vlnyard  Funeral  of  FloresviUe. 

The  family  has  requested  that  contribu- 
tions be  made  to  the  WUson  County  Library 
fund  in  Ueu  of  flowers. 

[From    the    San    Antonio    (Tex.)    Express. 
Dec.  27, 19661 


Mant  Mourn  Sam  Fore.  Jb. 
(By  Arthur  Moczygemba) 
Floresvuxe. — Sam  Fore,  Jr.'s,  funeral 
services  Monday  tiftcmoon  were  a  compre- 
hensive reflection  of  the  life  of  the  76-ycar- 
old  weekly  newspaper  publisher  who  was 
kno-vn  as  "Mr.  Democrat." 

President  and  Mrs.  Johnson.  Gov.  and  Mrs. 
John  B.  Coimally.  merchants,  bankers,  gov- 
ernment officials,  farmers,  ministers  of  many 
faiths— all  came  to  pay  respects  to  a  man 
who  became  a  legend  In  his  own  time. 

Pore,  who  died  Saturday,  was  a  personal 
friend  of  presidents,  governors,  state  and  na- 
tional officials,  and  yet  his  highest  office  was 
that  of  city  secretary  of  FloresvUle.  a  po- 
sition he  held  for  over  half  a  century. 

The  Johnsons  arrived  promptiy  at  2  p.m., 
having  landed  in  the  presidential  helicopter 
In  a  pasture  on  the  outskirts  of  FloresvUle. 
After  the  church  service,  the  Johnsons  and 
Connallys  visited  briefly  with  the  famUy  and 
returned  to  their  respective  ranch  homes. 

Tears  streamed  from  the  President's  eyes 
after  the  service  for  a  man  who  was  his  close 
friend  and  staunch  supporter,  since  Johnson 
spent  a  night  at  Fore's  home  prior  to  accept- 
ing a  position  as  U.S.  Rep.  Richard  Kleberg's 
secretary  in  the  early  1930's. 

Mrs.  Johnson  briefly  consoled  Mrs.  Fore, 
when  words  seem  futUe.  for  the  two  women 
have  been  close  friends  since  the  Johnsons 
•pent  a  night  of  their  honeymoon  in  the 
Tores'  home. 

The  Gov.  and  Mrs.  Connally  came  to  their 
neighbor's  funeral,  along  with  the  governor's 
mother.  Mrs.  Lola  Connally,  and  most  of  the 
Connally  famUy. 

"We  shall  miss  htm  in  1,001  ways.  He  left 
hU  Imprint  on  the  small  and  the  great,"  Rev. 
A.  A.  Carter  of  San  Antonio,  former  Metho- 


dist minister  of  PloreevUle  and  a  long-time 
friend  of  the  Fore  family,  said  in  his  eulogy. 
"He  was  a  man  of  Integrity.  A  man  of  con- 
victions," the  minister  said,  pointing  out 
that  "Sam  Fore.  Jr.,  was  proud  of  the  sons  of 
FloresviUe  smd  Texas." 

The  Methodist  Church  was  fUled  to  over- 
flowing with  over  600  persons  attending. 
Bishop  Eugene  Slater  of  San  Antonio  led 
the  prayers,  and  Dr.  Floyd  Curl  of  San 
Antonio,  district  Methodist  superintendent, 
assisted  in  the  35-mlnute  service. 

"He  leaves  a  goodly  heritage.  He  loved 
his  family,  church,  community,  state  and 
nation."  Rev.  Carter  continued.  "He  wasnt 
one  who  made  great  speeches  .  .  .  When  he 
had  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  someone, 
problems  were  resolved,  and  the  other  man 
was  the  better  for  It." 

"He  wasn't  afraid  to  commit  himself.  He 
wasn't  afraid  to  become  involved,"  Carter 
said. 

Fore  was  born  in  Cuero  and  the  family 
moved  to  FloresviUe  In  1903.  Although  Fore 
only  flnlshed  the  8th  grade  in  school,  he  was 
a  strong  advocate  of  excellent  education  and 
was  Instrumental  In  the  growth  of  Texas  A&I 
CoUege  In  Kingsville,  where  a  residence  haU 
is  named  after  him.  A  large  number  of  A&I 
faculty  attended  the  services. 

At  the  age  of  19,  Pore  became  editor  of  the 
Ploresville  Chronlcle-Joumal.  a  weekly  news- 
paper he  owned  and  published  for  over  50 
years.  He  sold  the  paper  in  1963,  but  re- 
mained semi-active  as  editor  emeritus. 

He  purchased  another  weekly  newspaper 
30  years  ago  In  Robstown.  which  is  now  man- 
aged by  his  daughter  and  son-in-law.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  CarroU  Keach.  Another  daughter, 
Mrs.  Robert  Spruce,  lives  In  FloresvUle,  and 
she  also  worked  in  the  family  newspaper  for 
many  years. 

GrandchUdren  include  Sam  Fore  Keach 
of  Edlnburg,  a  newspaper  editor;  Bill  Keach, 
who  Is  a  Rhodes  scholar  In  England;  and 
Misses  Susan  and  Jane  Spruce  of  FloresvUle. 
Pallbearers  were  I.  D.  Plores  Jr.,  Harry  F. 
Woolsey,  John  H.  Mayes.  Jr.,  W.  H.  Sheehy, 
Clark  Murray  and  Joe  Fletsam.  all  of  Flores- 
vUle.   Biirlal  was  in  FloresviUe  Cemetery. 

It  was  Pore's  acquaintance  with  weekly 
newspaper  publishers  that  helped  launch 
Johnson  on  his  poUtical  career  at  a  time 
when  weekly  newspapers  were  dominant 
molders  of  pubUc  opinion. 

Johnson  was  best  man  at  the  Keach 's  wed- 
ding. Keach  also  waa  once  Johnson's  secre- 
tary. During  the  Presidents  1966  inaugura- 
tion, the  Fores  were  special  guests  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Sam  Fore  Jr.  had  compiled  a  list  of  per- 
sonal friends  that  reads  like  a  who's  who  In 
American  and  Texas  history,  yet  he  foimd 
time  to  be  active  In  Boy  Scouts.  March  of 
Dimes,  the  Methodist  Ch\irch,  and  was  an 
avid  sports  fan. 

He  took  equal  pride  in  describing  a  trip 
with  President  Johnson  to  Washington  In 
Air  Force  One  or  in  showing  the  latest  ac- 
complUhment  of  one  of  his  grandchildren. 
Often  chided  for  never  having  voted  any- 
thing but  straight  Democratic.  Pore  re- 
sponded that  "If  you  work  for  your  party,  give 
it  all  the  support  you  can.  you  should  be 
proud  of  the  party.  In  1966,  the  Texas  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  blU  recognizing 
Pore  offlclaUy  as  "Mr.  Democrat  of  Texas, 
1965." 

"His  friendship  extends  to  every  walk  of 
Ufe.  He  left  his  imprint  on  smaU  and  great." 
Rev.  Carter  said. 


[From  the  Pleasanton  (Tex.)  Express. 

Dec.  28.  1966] 

Salttte  to  Mb.  Sam 

A  Uttle  old  lady,  in  an  old-fashioned  black 

hat,  stood  near  the  church  steps  and  grieved. 

Inside    the    church,    the   President   of   the 

United  States  grieved  also.    Their  conamon 

bond:  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  Sam  Pore,  Jr.. 

edltor-emerltus  of  the  FloresviUe  Chronicle- 


Journal,  which  he  had  published  for  more 
than  60  years. 

The  little  old  lady  and  the  President  were 
but  two  of  hundreds — from  aU  walks  of 
Ufe — who  came  to  say  goodbye  Monday  after- 
noon to  Mr.  Sam.  It  waa  a  gray  day  that 
complemented  the  somber  mood  of  those 
present. 

Mr.  Sam,  76,  succumbed  Saturday  after- 
noon at  his  FloresvUle  home  while  taking  a 
nap.  Behind  him  was  one  of  the  most  U- 
lustrious  careers  ever  enjoyed  by  a  Texas 
weekly  newspaper  pubUsher. 

The  sphere  of  the  influence  of  this  multi- 
talented  man,  with  his  great  warmth  of  per- 
sonality, radiated  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Ploresville  and  WUson  county.  "He  left 
his  imprint  on  the  small  and  the  great."  said 
the  Rev.  A.  A.  Carter  at  the  funeral  services. 
That  Mr.  Sam  did. 

He  was  an  elder  statesman  in  the  Texas 
newspaper  fleld — deservedly  so.  He  waa  born 
at  Cuero  on  May  3,  1891.  The  Fore  famUy 
moved  to  Stockdale  when  Sam  was  a  boy. 
He  hung  around  the  Stockdale  Enterprise 
office  so  much.  Uklng  the  smeU  of  printer's 
ink,  that  he  was  put  to  work  as  a  printer's 
devil. 

A  year  later,  in  1903.  the  Pore  family  moved 
to  Ploresville.  Printer's  Ink  still  lured  him. 
He  worked  after  school  and  during  vacations 
at  one  of  the  newspaper  offices. 

When  he  had  flnlshed  the  ninth  grade,  he 
withdrew  from  FloresviUe  high  school  to 
work  full-time  for  the  Chronicle.  He  felt 
that  he  had  found  his  niche.  Evidently  Dr. 
John  Blake,  owner  of  the  Chronicle,  felt  the 
same  way  because  he  appointed  Sam  as  edi- 
tor after  the  death  of  H.  C.  Thompson  In 
1911. 

In  Jan.,  1913.  Dr.  Blake  sold  both  the 
Chronicle  and  the  WUson  Coimty  Journal  to 
Sam  who  merged  the  newspapers  into  the 
FloresvUle  Chronicle-Journal  which  he  pub- 
Ushed  until  1963. 

Mr.  Sam  was  20  years  old  when  be  became 
a  newspaper  editor.  He  was  also  20  when  he 
married  Miss  Eama  Teas  of  FloresvUle.  He 
made  some  flne  decisions  during  his  long 
career  but  none  more  fortunate  than  this. 
No  so  long  ago.  Mr.  Sam  said.  "Elma  has 
been  my  strong  right  arm  In  everything  that 
I've  SMScomplished." 

His  acoomplishments  were  msmy.  The 
FloresvUle  Chronicle-Journal  won  numer- 
ous awards  during  his  long  tenure.  He  was 
the  flrst  to  win  the  South  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  community '  service  trophy. 

He  was  the  yotmgest  publisher  ever  to  be 
elected  as  president  of  the  Texas  Press  As- 
sociation. He  waa  a  past  president  of  the 
South  Texas  Press  Association.  He  received 
the  SUver  Beaver  award — ^highest  In  the  na- 
tion— for  his  Boy  Scout  work. 

In  a  reflective  mood.  Mr.  Sam  once  said, 
that  be  counted  his  two  chief  pleasures  as 
(1)  being  able  to  help  the  rursd  people  at- 
tain the  good  things  of  life;  and  (3)  pub- 
lishing the  activities  of  young  people  espec- 
ially Boy  Scouts  and  students  working  their 
way  through  coUege. 

One  of  those  students  was  John  ConnaUy 
now  Gov.  Connally  of  the  state  of  Texas. 
The  Governor  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  next  to  his  own  father,  no  man  in- 
fluenced him  more  than  Sam  Fore. 

When  ConnaUy  kicked  off  his  guberna- 
torial campaign  at  his  mother's  farm  several 
years  ago,  Mr.  Bam  was  there  to  make  the 
flrst  nominating  speech.  More  Important, 
so  far  as  the  outcome  of  the  campaign  was 
concerned,  were  the  telegrams  which  Mr. 
Sam  sent  to  newspaper  publishers  and 
others  over  the  state  lauding  ConnaUy  as 
"the  best  man  for  governor  in  Texas."  The 
impact  of  these  telegrams,  signed  by  Mr. 
Sam.  was  more  than  considerable. 

Gov.  Connally  was  there — and  in  tears — 
at  Mr.  Sam's  funeral. 

So  was  President  Johnson.  He  and  Lady- 
bird had  been  friends  of  the  Ptores  since  his 
days   as   secretary   to   RepresenUtive  Dick 
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NEVER  vOTXD  OOP  i«celved  a  60-year  certification  of  apprecU- 

«       I      -1-1  *^  V..B.  r.i>n»  ijntart  nnrwvdte  tloii  from,  the  Tezas  Election  Bureau.    Bt 

Pore  la  said  *«  h«e  °c'«  T?**^  oPP«^*«  was  city  clerk  at  the  time  of  hla  death,    fie 

the  I^'»°«^"f' "f JIL^^^*- ,  the  State  wm  a  longtime  friend  of  Gov.  Oonnally  aM 

Fore  served  two  tenna  aa  head  of  the  State  ^..^.  *,„v.„.„„  ~" 


dent  of  the  United  States  from  80  miles  away 


KletMrg.  The  Johnsons  spent  one  night  of 
their  honeymoon  at  the  Pore  home  and  Mr. 
Sam's  devotion  to  LBJ  had  never  flagged. 

Mr.  Sam  was  a  friend  of  President  Prank-  J.^JIt!  bwyou  i,wu  .-<=,»x^  »  ^^.^  — .--  ,,_„,rtpnt  Tahnson 

lln  D.  Boosevelt.    He  sat  in  the  Prealdenfs  Department  BxecuUve  Committee  during  the  "fff^^^^Ff^^^  .^  ♦..-  ^™^  _-  „ 

b«  at  the  inauguratton  of  Vice  President  adiilnlfltratlon  of  Gov.  James  V.  Allrcd  and  J?-  ^^Te^AM^UeSe  In  mSllle  to 

John  Oamer  In  1933.    Sharing  the  box  with  ^as  a  member  of  the  SDEO  for  many  years,  f «°^-f *_T^  R^JnSv  ^hf  S  Pore  * 

ilm  were  Denver  CJhestnutt  of  the  Kenedy  He  attended  three  national  Democratic  con-  ^"J^'^/'^ff  VKf^oL  wm  d^l«S^  t 

Advance,    Mrs.    PrankUn    Roosevelt.    James  ventlons  as  a  delega«e  and  served  as  a  mem-  B^^^ing  on  the  campus  was  dedicated  to 

Boosevelt.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Morgen^n.  ber  of  the  U.S.  Electoral  CoUege  for  the  18th  ^^          ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  PioreevUle  Meth- 

His  devotion  to  the  Democrattc  party  was  congressional   District.  .,  ^  church  and  it«  board  of  stewards    r. 

legendary  although  he  sought  no  poUtlcal  uTwiQ  Pore  became  the  youngest  presl-  '^^  ^:^f^.^^^^^^^cla^^l^A^ 

r^^^-l-ve    al^y.   voted   for   the   best  ^ent   of   the   Texas  Press   Association   «id  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^°*^  ^8*'  ""^  » 

man."  he  said    not  so  long  ago.  -^^rtrve  ^iped  organize  the  South  Texas  Press  As-  °^^,oi  Sud?lSwC' two  daughter., 

always  found  that  man  In  the  Democratic  goclation.                    ^g„    Robert  Spruce  of  PloreevlUe  and  Ha. 

'^'."sam  did  not  go  unhonored  tn  reccmt  ,prom  the  New  Yo,k  Times.  Dec.  27.  10661  J^^J^^-^  ^'eS^^SS^ur  ''■"^'^• 
years.  The  Texas  l^gjflature  voted  him  pajsroEUT  at  PumaiAL  pob  Poa»--TEARrDi.  funeral  services  wUl  be  held  at  2  pjn. 
"Mr.  Democrat  of  Texas    In  196S.    Adormi-       johnson  Bn»  Paskwxll  to  Panaro,  Mkktor       Monday    In    Ploresvllle    Methodist    Church 

tory  at  Texas  A&I  College  fJI'J^'^^^^  (By  Max  Prankel)  Burial  wUl  be  In  Ploresvllle  Cemetery, 

him.    He  was  on  the  A&I  board  of  regents  v">  «'•*•               / 

for  more  than  a  dozen  years  and  had  served  PLOEESvnj.K.— Sam  Pore  Jr.  was  not  a  rich  

on  advisory  board  for  the  University  of  Texas  man.  as  Texans  go.  nor  a  powerful  man.  as  [Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 

school  of  Journalism.  Democrats  go,  but  he  was  burled  Monday  i^o  ^6.  1966] 

It  seems  to  us  that  political  Interests  and  after  a  funeral  ser^ce  "if*  5|^  *„L^;  Honor   Old  Mintob-Pbesident.   Govzrmoi 

his  friendship  with  national  and  state  lead-  dent  of  the  United  States  from  80  miles  away  attend  Pore  Poneral 

ers-genulne  and  Important  as  «"y  "^  ""^It^j^^J^ISurdav  at  the  age  of  75,  PLOREsvnxE,  Txx.-Sam  Pore  Jr.  was  not  a 

have    been    permitted    to    o^^^dow    Mfr.  ^l°\%^^° ^^^•^^l^; l^l'^^^^^i^i  rich  man,  as  Texans  go.  nor  a  powerful  man, 

K wOl  c'rSi  S'^^'^^^r  ort^:^korJ^^C^l^cle^Jo^^.^y  as  Dem<xrats  go.  but  he  was  buried  Monl^ 

"^o^  ev^or^;L?tS^^  d^tion  paper  wltix  a  press  and  four  cluttered  d^.  after  a  funeral  service  that  drew  tiie  Pre... 

i-r^SS^sS^-fl^S^^:    sHSrS^HH     -e^rSeXurdayattheageof. 

the  Joys  of  "his  people"  and  he  grieved  with  him  %}f.^«^^^!,^^^  ^^"'^  ""  ^  paper  with  a  press  and  four  cluttered  desk.. 

them  in  their  sorrows.  "^^  poUtical  organizations.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  J^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  expansive  per- 

Thls  is  not  headline  material.    But  It  is  sPBAWtEo  on  rxto  sonallties   whose   friendships   and   charttle. 

fact  and  It  Is  the  essence  of  being  "a  coimtry  That's  why  back  In  the  depression  when  extended  throughout  Watson  County  here  In 

editor"  which  was  all  that  Mr.  Sam  claimed  yo^ng  Lyndon  Johnson  was  shopping  aroxind  south  Texas  and  whose  political  charm  made 

or  wanted  to  be.  for  a  political  career,  he  was  sent  to  see  Fore,  him  a  leading  official  of  many  statewide  prea 

He  leaves  a  wonderful  heritage  to  a  fine  ^nd,  as  the  pubUsher  recently  recaUed.  the  and  political  organizations, 

family.    His  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  yoimg  man  sprawled  out  on  the  rug  of  his  That's  why  back  In  the  depression  when 

and  Mrs.  Carroll  Keech,  edit  and  are  co-  home,  took  off  his  shoes,  and  talked  and  young  Lyndon  Johnson  was  shopping  around 

owners  of  the  Robstown  Record  which  Mr.  talked  until  he  had  made  a  profound  Impree-  for  a  political  career,  he  was  sent  to  see  Port. 

H*m  purchased  in  1028.    Another  daughter,  gjon.  And,  as  the  publisher  recentiy  recalled,  the 

Mrs.    Robert    Spruoe.    lives    at    Ploresvllle.  pore  told  his  wife  that  night,  he  said,  that  young  man  sprawled  out  on  the  rug  of  hli 

Tliere  are  four  grandchildren  including  a  "that  young  fellow  will  be  president  of  the  home,  took  off  his  shoes,  and  talked  and 

grandson   who   is   following   in   Mr.   Sam's  united  States  some  day — and  I'm  going  to  see  talked    until    be    had    made    a    profound 

chosen  field.  him  inaugurated."    He  did.  too,  flying  up  to  impression. 

Texas  U  Just  a  llttie  bit  better  because  of  Washington  in  19CS  aboard  Air  Force  One  pore  told  his  wife  that  night,  he  said,  that 

p^Tw    Pore,   Jr.,   a   cheriahed  neighbor   and  with  another  Floreavllle  boy.  Gov.  Connally,  "That  Young  fellow  wUl  be  President  of  the 

friend.    As  the  Rev.   Carter  so  eloquently  and    a    half    dozen    other    associates    who  xTnlted  States  some  day — and  I'm  going  to 

said,  "He  left  his  imprint  on  the  great  and  gathered  again  Monday  to  bury  their  old  see  him  Inaugurated."    He  did,  too,  flying  up 

yt^^ii  »  mentor.  to  Washington  In  1866  aboard  Air  Force  One 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  flew  by  ^th  another  Ploresvllle  boy.  Gov.  John  A. 

.     /.^    \  T<  V4.  n^  OK  helicopter  from  their  ranch  and  landed  in  a  cJonnally  Jr.,  and   a  half  dozen  other  M- 

[nom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ugnt.  oec.  m,  ^^  pasture.    Then  they  rode  by  limousine  soclates  who  gathered  again  Monday  to  bury 

1996]  ^  the  Methodist  church,   where   the   gov-  their  old  mentor. 

"Mb.  Deico,"  Sam  Pobx.  Is  Dead  at  76  emor  and  county  leaders  and  500  friends  had  The  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  flew  by 

Florxsvillx,  Tix.— Sam  Pto»e  Jr.,  76,  long-  already  gathered  and  to  which  they  had  sent  helicopter  from  their  ranch  and  landed  In  i 

time  South  "Texaa  Newspaperautn,  died  at  enormous  floral  trtoutes.  cow  pasture.    Then  they  rode  by  limousine 

^^la  Ploresvllle  home  Satmrday.  tear  streaked  to  the  Methodist  Chiurch,  where  the  governor 

^.V^LS^'^i^^^\'SJ^^r^i  hriT'^ch^u^rC^^de^nl-f  e^^^-re  ^SlyTa'S^Lr^TwSSh'S^^^^^ 

n?w-pn»>li.h.rofthe«ore.vm.Chronl.  g^;^and  his  wUe's  were  red  and  tear-  ^^^^^^^l^^"^  , ^, ,,,„ 

<a!S^^  L  60  year.  When  he  rtlrM  In  '^'^ey  talked  to  a  car  bearing  Pore's  nearest  brick    ch^     the    Prwldent-s    i^es   w« 

196S.    He  had  Uved  in  Ploresvllle  slnoe  his  survivors  to  embrace  his  wife,  Elma.  and  f^;^"^**  ^  ^"  ^"  "*•  *°**  **" 

teens.  two  daughters.  Mr«.  Robert  P.  Spruce,  whose  "'^^~'L„,v,h  ♦«  .  «.,  v-«.rir,»  »«,«.•.  ri^rmt 

L...v^.^J^.^mL  »k«  *r.,.m'm  rtr^m^  iitiiitir  ftTiH  They  wauEed  to  a  car  bearing  Pore  s  nearw 

KR.DEUOCRAT  ^."'^^.^THr^^h^hn.S^^^.S^d   edfte  "urvivors  to  embrace  his  widow.  Khna.  and 

Active  in  politics.  Pore  was  known  as  "Mr.  ^f^]?:  JJ^"  „^!Sv  ^^^'J^ JeSS  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Spruce.  who« 

Democrat  of  Soutii  Texas."    Last  year,  he  ^'^^J^"  Pf^' ^J^^Sn    tt^  husband  heads  the  town's  power  utility,  and 

received  a  50-ye«  certificate  from  the  Texas  2^,.  ^i'^^^the'^^  S^ur^?  w^nce  ^S  *^;,°«r^   ^'^'^  7*'*?  .^^•'*^«»  !f: 

Elertlon  Bur«ju^          Mt,  .,„!.  wh.n  h.  were  airborne  only  46  i^utes  after  Undlng.  another  Pore  property,  tiie  Robstown  (Tex«) 

Pore  was  Ploresvllle  city  clerk  when  he                               '   Caller. 

died.    He  served  on  the  Board  of  RegenU  of                                        ,,--»« i m.™.  Tb«   President   and    Mrs.    Johnson   then 

Texas    A&I    CoUege    at    Kln^wllle    several          [From  the  Dallas  (Tex  )  Morning  News,  drove  back  to  the  cow  pasture,  whence  they 

years  and  recently  the  Sam  Pore  Jr.  Building                                I'**-  *'•  1^°*1  were  airborne  only  45  minutes  after  landing. 

as  the  campus  was  dedicated  in  his  honor.  Sak  Pore,  Publisher,  Dies  at  76  

He  was  a  member  of  the  Mstbodlat  caitirch        Ploresvhxe,    Itex. — Sam    Pore,     Jr.,     76, 

and  served  on  its  board  of  stewards.  longtime  South  Texas  newspaperman,  died 

Snrvlvora  Include  his  widow,  two  daiigh-  at  hU  heme  here  Saturday.  t.  tvt.  a  obmat  Jo« 

ters,  Mrs.  Robert  Spruce  o<  Ploresvllle  and        Mr.    Pore,    a   native    of    Cuero,   De   Witt  Sam  Pore.  Jr..  Dm  a  Qbeat  job 

Mrs.  CarroU  Keaoh  of  Robstown.  four  grand-  County,  was  a  part  owner  of  the  Robstown  Sam  Pore   Jr.  of  Ploresvllle  oast  a  long 

chUdren  and  one  greatgrandchild.  Record  at  the  time  of  his  death.     He  had  shadow  in  his  lifetime  of  76  years.    He  cane 

Services  wlU  be  at  2  pjn.  Monday  in  the  been  publisher  ot  the  Ploresvllle  Chronicle  to  be  known  as  "Mr.  Democrat  of  Texas,  a 

Ploresvllle    Methodist    Church.     Interment  Journal  for  60  years  when  he  retired  in  1963.  name  given  by  political  friends  f or  his  un- 

wUl  be  In  Ploresvllle  Cemetery.  He  had  lived  in  Horesville  since  hU  teens.  flagging  seal  for  his  party,  but  that  wasnov 

Former  Vice  President  John  Oamw  was        Active  in  poUtlcs,  Mr.  Pore  was  known  as  the  main  direction  of  his  influence.    Tan 

also  on  his  list  of  personal  friends.  Mr.  Democrat  of  South  Texas.    Last  year  he  was  reserved  for  his  enthusiasm  for  maxing 


♦h.  Kindy  farmland  of  Wilson  County  pro-  Improve  the  distressing  balance-of-pay-  •^J'°^_^,f5°2'f  ^,„i^  liJ^^ 

S^rSsifled  crops              ^^,  ^^  ments  problems  which  have  plagued  OUT  -«?^2^f^iJ,^  bSon  SScS 

«»n'e^'?SV;i2Su^SSir^£  f^^^''    ^"°^    '^'^    *^«    P^'    '^'  ^  be  recov^^,  U.ey  estimated  conserva. 

KmCtounl^SamPOMW^aJrtedt^^  j  j,e<5entiy  reviewed  this  situation  In  \^  eCSC   representatives   also   observed 

'^''S^/rSe^^^^^^SrSS  an  article  entitled  "VS.  Coal  Sparks  that  ujb.  coal  prices,  at  tiie  mines,  have  re- 

^«  ^o1  a^Su-£^nClper%S?^e  New  i^pean_Inter^y-wMch appeared  -ined  stable  ^r  «- Ust  d-.  y^  ^ 


[Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express, 
Dee.  27, 1966] 


rtS-^Xn^     AstoJpub-  an   article  entitled  ••VS.  Coal   Sparks  that  UjB.  coal  prices,  at  tiie  mines,  have  re- 

u  her  Of  aSil-^n^perTFOT?  ^e  New  European  Interest."  which  appeared  mained  stable  for  the  last  do«n  year^  and 

Ks  bul^  to^w  SS'J^pie  and  their  in  the  October  edition  of  the  magazine  ev^  ^^"Sort^er^S^hS'ttS 

L^eL.     AS  agriculturalSS;.  Uie  people  Coal-Wherever  Coal  Is  Concerned.  !^!^  ~!^^°^\.*^«  ^"^?  .^^^SfL*^! 


problems. 


coal  prices  In  this  country  will  increase  Big- 


deeded  cash  crops  and  Pore  pye  abundant  i  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  ^^iitiy  in  the  years  aheil. 

encouragement  to  anything  that  would  pro-  article  printed  In  the  RECORD.  xhey  also  reported  on  steps  being  taken  at 

-f-icethem.                             .„Ki-,-™-«t  onn  There  being  no  objection,  the  article  Hampton  Roads  and  Baltimore  to  expand 

^.ln^/^fi2ncLSrUwStITtoeS-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  coal-handllng    capabilities    at    Uiese    ports. 

»th  of  Wilson  County  residents  as  ine  im  ,_,i-™.  thereby  improving  the  Nation's  ability  to  ex- 


death  < 


as  follows: 


Dortant  events  they  were.  ^^^  more  oaai  &t  low  coet 

•^e  won  friendships  among  persons  ot  high     u.S.  Coai.  Sparks  New  European  Interest     P<^  conclvudon.  the   ECSC  representatives 
and  low  estate.    He  was  dynan^c,  a  bulla&r     ^3     Robert   C.   Byrd,    UJB.    Senator,    West     had  this  to  report  to  the  High  Authority: 
and  an  organizer.   His  deaUi  last  week  ended  Virginia)  ..jt  appears  that  tiie  expreesion  of  fear 

a  remarkable  career  that  loeterea  many  gooa        ^^^  ^^  ^^^  natural  resources  of  coal     about  insufficient  avaUablUty  in  the  long- 
things  for  the  entire  South  Texas  area.  avaUable  in  oiu:  coiintry,  it  U  my  personal     term  of  (UJ3.)  coking  coal  of  a  good  quaUty 
^— ^^^^^H^— ^—  belief  that  we  would  miss  a  miilti-blUlon     and  with  a  low  content  of  volatile  matter 
__                 'R«  ™vN      dollar  opportunity  if  we  failed  to  make  use     can  be  set  at  rest." 
CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS  SENT  TO      qj  ^hU  source  of  energy.  In  the  words,  therefore,  of  two  knowledge- 
vTFMBERS  OP  ARMED  SERVICES           I  am  pleased  to  say  that  In  recent  months,     able  representatives  of  the  European  Coal 
""^^                                                             European  steel  producers— as  well  as  other     and  Steel  Community,  who  have  seen  at  first 
Mr.  SPAREMAN.    Mr.  President,  the     types  of  industries  there — ^have  shown  great-     hand  what  the  modem  UJ3.  coal  industry  is 
Alexander  City,  Ala.,  Jaycees  addressed     er  interest  than  ever  before  in  the  long-     aU  about  and  who  have  talked  with  Its  lead- 
a  Christmas  letter  to  Tallapoosa  County     term   avaUablllty,    dependablUty,    and   low     ers,  steel  producers  in  this  six-nation  area 
men  and  women  In  the  armed  services  of     cost  of  American  bituminous  coal.    I  can    can   look   with   confidence   to   tiie   United 
S    TTrTtf  <v^  Qf  ot*«      Tn  thi«!  IPttiT  these     see  signs  on  the  horizon  which  almost  surely     states  as  a  source  of  dependable,  economical 
the  united  States,     ttitms  '""^ J^^se              ^^^  slgniflcant  increases  In  U.S.  coal     coking  coal  for  use  In  their  steel  mills. 
Alabama  Jaycees  attempted  to  put  into    J^^  ^  Europe  and  to  a  resultingly  good        At  about  the  time  this  repwt  was  filed 
words  the  appreciation  which  an  must     impact  upon  our  Nation's  balance  of  pay-     with  the  High  Authority  offices  In  Luxem- 
feel  for  the  sacrifices  and  risks  which  are     ments.                                                                     bourg.  other  expressions  of  interest  in  U.S. 
the  daily  routine  of  our  service  men  and        it  is  not  possible  to  detemUne  when  this     coking  coal  were  being  expressed  In  West 
women  stationed  around  the  world.              welcome  new  tide  of  interest  in  our  coal     Germany  where  the  problem   U  l>ecomlng 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jay-     began  to  rise  in  Evirope.  but  It  appears  to  be     critical.    West  German  steel  mills  now  must 
..»««•  lAtti>r  mAv  be  Included  in  the  R«c-     the  direct  result  of  efforts  of  responsible     use  domestic  coal  which  costs  nearly  H  more 
i^vTf  \c5r  *        "»cmaea  ui  wib  xm.i.       officials  in  our  Government  and  of  repre-     per  ton  than  U.S.  coal  deUvered  In  that  coun- 
ORDSt tnis pomt.       -                                             senUtives  of  the  UJ3.  coal  Industry.    They     try. 

There  bemg  no  oDjectlon,  me  letter     ^^.^^  sought  to  convince  their  counterparts        According  to  reports  from  Bonn,  a  group 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,     jj^    Europe    that    coal    imported    from    the     of  west  German  steel  companies  recentiy 

as  follows:  united    States   can   compete   effectively   in     asked  the  government  for  authority  to  im- 

AuxANDER  Crrr  Junior  their  energy  markets,  and  that  the  economy     port  8.5  milUon  tons  of  duty-free  XJS.  coking 

Chamber  or  Commerce.  of  Eiirope  stands  to  benefit.  coal  annually.     It  Is  encouraging  to  note 

AlexoTuler  City,  Ala.  The  dynamic  nature  of  the  modem  Amer-     that  the  application  Is  stiU  under  study  by 

«T      ^     .1         ..      ™*     T»         loan  coal  Indxistry  was  demonstrated  at  first     government  authorities  in  Bonn,  and  It  la 

Dear :  We.  the  Alexander  City  jay-     ^^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  National  Coal  As-     certainly  to  be  hoped  that  the  companies' 

cees,  would  lUte  to  thank  you  for  insiirtng     ^q^^^qq  ^^  ^^^  affiliate,  the  Coal  Export-     appUcation  vrtll  be  approved. 
all  of  the  citizens  at  bome  a  Mewy  Christinas  Association  of  the  United  States,  In  co-        The  reasons  behind  this  move  are  appar- 

and  a  Happy  New  Year.   Through  your  efforts  ^^1^^   ^^h   the  Departments   of    State     ent  In  conmients— not  directiy  related  to  the 

the  people  of  the  United  States  and  most  01       *-  interior,  co-sponsored  a  coal  Indus-     application— which  were  made  at  about  the 

the  world  are  free  from  tyranny  and  com-  ^^  ^^^  representatives  of  mem-     same  time  by  a  leading  West  German  steel 

munist  aggression  this  Christmas  Season.  *   nations  of  the  Coal  Committee  of  the     executive  In  Dusseldorf.    He  was  quoted  In 

The  Jaycee  creed  states  that  the  brother-     ^^^^  Nations   Economic   Commission   for     the  press  as  having  stated  that  the  West 
hood  of  man  transcends  "»«  sovereignty  of  included    aa   Invited   participants     German  steel  Industry  cannot  remain  corn- 

nations  and  calls  for  a  government  of  laws  ^presentatives  of  the  High  Authority     petlttve  If  it  continues  to  be  denied  aooess 

"'?^r"'*K,*J'"'^tYh!'V,^™S°^nS^S  of^eE^s^^  and  Steel  community^,  to  lower-cost  U3.  coking  coal,  industry 
mind,  we  believe  tiiat  the  futiire  of  manMnd     o^^e  i^  covered  every  phase  of     earnings  have  decUned  10  percentln  the  last 

to  in  your  hands  Therefore  at  thU  tlrn^  coaT^dust^oSrations.  from  mine  to  mar-  five  years,  he  said,  and  if  West  German  steel 
the  hoUday  <"„  ^o"^»yf •.  J^«°  y°V,„  "f  ^,  and  frim  the  present  to  tiie  future.  Is  to  remain  competitive,  free  importation  of 
thousands  of  """^  ^way  from  your  home  '^^  ^uclpants  from  many  nations  saw  coking  coal  from  the  United  States  must  be 
family,  friends,  and  oved  o°*«' 'L®  Tf?,*  J^^  ^ow  ^^ta  mined  with  modem  marvels  of  permitted.  Otherwise,  he  said,  the  Bonn 
whnUhTJX  Tfm^rt  tife  unl^  Stat^s^  n^l^ery  h^it  Is  tailored  to  customers'  government  will  have  to  subeldlae  the  Wert 
wholeheartMly  support  the  United  States  ^-  transported  In  bulk  at     German  coal  Industry  at  the  rate  of  about 

efforts  in  Vletnam-ln  Europ^ln  Asia,  and     f,^^'^" '^°^'^'|r^  abroad.     $75  million  a  year  In  order  to  help  steel 

throughout  Uie  entire  worid.    Without  your     ^^;*S^*2„^^^^^^^.  ,^  cooperation     producers  to  su^ve. 
blood,  sweat  and  tears,  we  cannot  remain    ^^^^^^^"^ent.  Is  prepkring  to  handle        Also  encouraging  for  the  VS.  coal  Industry 

"^-  ,   „ .    *^.  ,„„„i^  n.t     Breater   tonnaees   of   U.S.    coal    moving    to     Is  the  fact  that  the  West  German  Ifflnlstry  of 

So.  as  you  crawl  «^"«1»  *»^«J"^8^«  °'     ^^  dMtinfttoM  through  ports  suSi  as     Economics  Is  reported  to  be  making  a  thor- 

ss'r^-r-su^ri  S^rt.ri^u^'=.^  ?s,f^!-?srATr?.sr«-s 

S'^A°erSr^l;_^'S?^njrj  .^^3fS«»^.-nm.n.°Sap«™«  ^^■^^^^.^^STJ'^.S'."^ 

and  a  Twenty-One  Gun  Sajutel  Tt^  tour  oarticipants  also  were  honored  Bonn  is  expected  to  be  submitted  In  Sep- 

We  wMit  to  wUh  you  a  Merry  Christmas  a  -n^  f^^^^^J^  convention  of  tember.  at  ^ch  time  the  prospects  for  In- 

?ryoTto'rof'°dut;  "S^^^erJTr:  KatioS!  t?^^'SS^n^n  Washing-  creased  American  coal  «.les  In  West  Oer- 

^01  vJu                                          prayers  am  ^^     _^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  opportunity  to  talk  at  many  may  become  clearer. 

iftirfVviTiiaMVmii  length  With  Officials  Of  coal  mining  and  coal         Meanwhile,   across    the    English    Channel 

'^■^rfl^  t™ii,  sal«  con«)anlee.  and  with  ooal  exporters  as  concern  about  the  high  cost  of  coking  coal 

Tm  AiiiAwmm'crrr  A1.A   Jatceeb  weU,  obtalntog  first-hand  Impressions  of  the  used  in  production  of  British-made  steel  also 

The  ALEXANDER  Crrr.  Ala.,  Jatceeb.  ^^^Jj^^er  of  toe  Indiurtry  and  Its  leaders.  is  being  expressed.    In  a  special  stiidy  pub- 

—^m^m^m^^—  One  effect  of  this  tour  may  be  seen  m  a  llshed  recentiy.  the  British  Iron  and  Steel 

report  filed  with  the  Ooal  and  Steel  Commu-  Indiistry  Federation  pointed  out  that  costs  of 

UJ3.  COAL  SPARES  NEW  EUROPEAN  nlty's  High  Authority  by  Its  two  representa-  Brltiah-mlned  coking  have  increased  66  per- 

■nmra.'BSVr  tlves   who   were   nwurttclpants.    They   stated  cent  since  1958,  while  UJ3.  coking  coal  costs 

xa  A1UV1U9  J.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  reaervea  are  Buffldent  to  meet  have  gone  up  oiUy  4  percent.    The  study  m- 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    T^rginla.    Mr.  demands  for  several  centuries  to  come.    In  dlcated  that  slnoe  foreign  sales  of  BrttWi 

President,  as  we  all  know.  Increased  ex-  my  home  state  of  West  Virginia  alone,  they  steel  account  for  more  than  half  of  Britain  s 

ports  of  American  products  can  greatly  reported,  proven  reserves  of  low-sulfur,  low-  export  earning,  steel  production  costs  are 
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critically  Important  In  terma  of  that  coun- 
try's current  economic  crisis. 

The  Federation's  study  observed  that  Brit- 
ain's National  Coal  Board  la  attempting  to 
Improve  mine  efficiency  and  cut  production 
costs,  but  It  said  "the  relative  cost  advan- 
tages of  Imported  coals  do  not  seem  likely  to 
disappear  up  to  1975."  The  Federation 
called  on  the  government  to  lift  the  total 
ban  on  coal  imports  Into  England,  and  said: 

"Any  foreseeable  economies  in  the  freight 
costs  on  home  coal  seem  small  In  relation  to 
the  freight  cost  savings  which  could  be  se- 
cured by  the  regular  importation  of  coal  in 
bxilk  carriers." 

It  is  not  known  at  this  time,  of  course, 
whether  the  British  government  will  yield  to 
the  urglngs  of  Its  steel  manufacturers  and 
permit  them  to  benefit  by  the  lower  cost  of 
abundant,  high-quality  coking  coal  available 
in  the  United  States.  Ports  through  which 
out  coal  moves  to  overseas  destinations  are 
well-suited  to  rapid  loading  of  not  Just  large 
but  huge  bulk  carriers  which  are  designed 
to  move  large  quantities  of  coal  over  great 
ocean  distances  at  low  cost. 

Steel  producers  in  West  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  are  well  aware  of  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  U.S.  coal.  By  lowering  produc- 
tion costs  through  use  of  coal  from  the 
United  States,  they  appreciate  the  unassail- 
able fact  that  thus  they  can  remain  com- 
petitive In  world  steel  markets  at  a  time 
when  the  economies  of  their  nations — par- 
ticularly In  Britain — can  benefit  materially 
from  the  strengthened  export  capabilities 
that  will  surely  result.  It  becomes.  In  es- 
sence, a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic  In 
which  the  cost  of  American  coal,  delivered 
almost  anywhero  In  the  world,  is  the  deter- 
mining flgiire. 

These  signs  mean  much  to  ms  here  at 
home,  and  to  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 
We  are  told  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Vice  President  Humphrey  that  foreign  sales 
of  all  U.S.  coal  are  contributing  about  $500 
million  a  year  to  the  country's  balance  of 
trade  payments.  Any  significant  Increase 
in  U.S.  coal  exports  In  the  years  Immediately 
ahead  will  produce  a  corresponding  Increase 
In  this  figure:  and  it  wUI  be  needed. 

It  may  be  beneficial  to  examine  for  a  mo- 
ment the  effect  of  allowing  West  German 
Bteel  producers  to  lmp<Hrt  8.6  million  tons 
of  UjB.  coking  coal.  In  1965,  coal  exports  to 
Weet  Germany  amounted  to  about  4.7  mil- 
lion tons.  The  amount  now  sought  by  steel 
producers  would  Increase  our  sales  to  that 
country  by  about  81  percent  over  1965. 

Considering  total  coal  exports,  Including 
shipments  to  Canada,  of  about  60.3  million 
tons  In  1966,  the  8.6  million  tons  which 
Weet  German  steel  mills  would  get  under 
the  application  now  pending  In  Bonn  would 
Increase  total  foreign  salee  by  a  remarkable 
17  percent.  And  this  would  be  Just  one  ex- 
panded market  alone.  The  UJ3.  coal  Indus- 
try's annual  contribution  to  our  balance  of 
payments  situation  would  Increase  to  about 
$685  million,  even  if  all  other  markete  re- 
mained at  current  levels. 

These  are  poaslbUltles  not  to  be  taken 
lightly,  for  they  represent  growing  Interest 
In  and  demand  for  hlgh-quallty,  low-cost 
American  coal,  a  product  of  American  free 
enterprise  which  has  the  potential  of  con- 
tributing substantially  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  people  and  nations  In  all  corners  of 
the  world. 

Not  to  be  taken  lightly,  either,  are  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  here  at  home  from 
the  expanded  market  opportunities  apparent 
In  the  signs  we  now  can  see  In  West  Ger- 
many and  Britain  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 
Inereaaed  contrtbutlona  to  the  national  econ- 
omy and  to  the  economies  of  our  States  and 
local  communities  probably  would  run  into 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year  as  new  miners  are  hired,  trained,  and 
put  to  work  to  meet  rising  foreign  demands 
for  our  coal.  That  such  a  development  would 
help  Appalachla  cannot  be  doubted. 


The  opportunities  open  to  us  now,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  expressions  of  interest  from 
West  Germany  and  Britain,  and  in  the  recent 
report  to  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  High 
Authority  by  recent  visitors  to  our  coal 
fields,  should  be  pittsued  with  vigor  by  cUl 
concerned.  Our  ofiBclal  government  repre- 
sentatives abroad  should  continue  to  urge 
upon  our  friends  overseas  the  view  that  they 
have  little  to  lose  aad  much  indeed  to  gain 
by  placing  well-deserved  reliance  on  the 
abundance  and  economic  attractiveness  of 
coal  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Our  governmental  and  private  efforts  to 
Increase  our  capacity  to  move  coal  overseas 
In  greater  volume  should  be  speeded  up 
wherever  possible.  The  Nation  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  demands  these  signs  seem 
likely  to  impose. 

In  many  quarters,  coal  is  overlooked  as  a 
commodity  Important  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  it  serves.  But 
as  one  of  mankind's  biggest  energy  bargains, 
the  coal  produced  In  modern  American  mines 
by  skilled  American  labor  can  bring  untold 
benefita  to  many  millions  of  people  around 
the  world. 

As  is  apparent  in  their  co-sponsorship  of 
the  recent  study  tour  for  the  UJJ.  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe,  the  members  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  and  the  Coal  Ex- 
porters Association  of  the  United  States  are 
aware  of  their  responsibility  to  the  Industry, 
Ite  employees,  its  Investors,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  They  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  determination  that 
representatives  of  an  important  area  of  the 
industrialized  world  come  to  realize  at  first 
hand  the  contributions  that  coal  from  Amer- 
ica can  and  will  make  to  industrial  growth 
and  strengthened  economies.  Their  efforta, 
and  those  of  others  in  the  government,  ap- 
pear to  be  paying  ofT. 

That  this  Is  true  1b  seen  in  a  letter  to  NCA 
President  Stephen  P.  Dunn  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Joseph  J.  Slsco,  who 
wrote: 

"I  am  sure  that  the  overall  effect  of  the 
ECE  Coal  Study  Tour  In  the  United  States 
has  advanced  our  policy  Interests  In  a  num- 
ber of  ways,  perhape  the  most  Important  In 
demonstrating  how  a  free  society  functions. 
I  am  also  confident  that  it  has  strengthened 
our  trade  prospects  and  promises  increasing 
exporta." 

P.  O.  EJellstrom,  chief  of  the  Coal  Section, 
Energy  Division,  Eoonomlc  Commission  for 
Europe,  had  this  to  say: 

"We  saw,  I  think,  a  cross-section  of  what 
has  been  accompllabed  In  mining  and  the 
transportation  of  coal,  as  well  as  the  research 
work  being  carried  out.  We  are  all  very  im- 
pressed by  what  we  saw  and  by  the  readiness 
with  which  explanations  were  given." 

Many  commente  and  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion from  participanta  have  been  received  at 
NCA  and  at  offices  of  government  agencies 
which  cooperated  In  the  tour.  But  the 
measure  of  appreciation  that  is  best  imder- 
stood  and  welcomed  is  the  new  Interest  being 
shown  In  U3.  coal  as  a  source  of  dependable 
and  economical  energy  needed  for  Industries 
around  the  world. 

These  signs,  and  perhaps  others  not  yet 
apparent,  point  to  rising  exporta  of  American 
coal  to  Europe  and  other  foreign  destina- 
tions. Things  are  looking  up  for  our  coal  In 
world  energy  markiets,  and  everyone — pro- 
ducer, shipper,  consumer — stands  to  benefit. 


COMPLETE  DISCLOSURE  OP  FINAN- 
CIAL ASSETS  AND  ACTIVnTES 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  happens  that  I  was  the  very  first  Mem- 
ber of  either  braneh  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  report  in  writing  a  complete  statement 
of  my  financial  dtatus  and  holdings  so 
that  citizens  of  my  State  may  be  able 
to  Judge  for  themselves  whether  there  is 
even  the  slightest  conflict  of  interest  in 
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the  performance  of  my  duties.  Early 
in  1959,  directly  after  my  election  to  the 
Senate,  I  made  such  complete  report  and 
I  have  followed  that  policy  at  intervals 
since. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  on  January  4,  1967, 
wherein  I  certified  as  true  a  complete 
statement  of  my  financial  holdings  and 
status,  be  included  in  and  made  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Pxtbuc  Works, 

January  4,  1967. 
Hon.  Francis  R.  Valeo, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart  :  My  pvirpose  in  writing 
this  Is  to  report  to  you  In  your  official  ca- 
pacity a  complete  statement  of  my  financial 
status  and  holdings. 

In  1958,  as  a  candidate  for  United  Statea 
Senator,  I  denounced  my  opponent  for 
organizing  and  maintaining  a  law  firm 
throughout  his  years  as  U.S.  Senator  stating 
that  he  was  Involved  in  a  direct  conflict  oJ 
Interest  as  his  law  firm  represented  railroad 
corporations,  television  and  radio  station! 
and  other  corporations  directly  regulated  by 
the  government.  I  denoxmced  his  vote 
against  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  as  a  vote 
in  favor  of  his  railroad  cllenta  and  againat 
the  public  Interest,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  alone  of  Ohio's  Republican  and 
Democratic  legislators  voted  for  the  railroads 
and  against  the  Seaway.  At  that  time  I 
pledged  that  if  elected  I  would  close  my  Uw 
office,  dissolve  my  law  firm,  devote  full  time 
to  my  duties  as  Senator  and  throughout  my 
service  as  Senator  disclose  my  financial  hold- 
ings. 

On  December  15, 1958, 1  closed  my  law  Ann, 
removed  my  name  from  the  office  door,  and 
I  have  not  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
directly  or  Indirectly  since  then. 

Early  in  1959  I  became  the  first  member 
of  either  branch  of  the  Congress  to  fully 
disclose  his  financial  status  and  holdings. 
Since  that  time  I  have  frequently  and  regu- 
larly reported  my  financial  situation  to  my 
constltuenta  in  detail.  I  feel  a  representative 
or  senator  Is  taking  a  sound  position  when 
he  fully  Informs  the  citizens  of  his  state  de- 
tails of  his  personal  finances  so  they  may 
know  and  determine  for  themselves  whether 
his  votes  and  statamenta  are  in  any  manner 
Influenced  by  a  selfish  personal  Interest  and 
whether  there  Is  ever  a  conflict  of  Interest.  I 
assert  that  none  of  my  votes  has  or  will  be 
Influenced  to  any  degree  whatever  by  reason 
of  any  personal  or  selfish  Interest. 

Now,  as  the  90th  Congress  Is  about  to 
convene  for  Ita  first  session,  I  report  my 
present  financial  status  and  holdings  u 
follows : 

I  own  stock  In  the  following  corporations: 
2823  Lucky  Stores;  800  South  Puerto  Blco 
Sugar  (cMnmon) ;  700  South  Puerto  Blco 
Sugar  (pfd) ;  100  Bethlehem  Steel;  900  Stouf- 
fer  Chemical;  400  Tenneoo  Inc.;  500  Martin 
Marietta;  104  Occidental  Petroleum;  300 
Northern  Pacific  Rwy.;  320  Radio  Corp.  rf 
America;  100  Ferry  Cap  &  Set  Screw;  300 
Lerner  Stores;  300  Lamb  Industries;  400 
Phillips  Petroleum;  400  General  Pireprooflng; 
205  Clevlte  Corp.;  20  Ohio  Radio  Inc.;  1500 
Seilon,  Inc.;  60  Ashland  Oil  &  Ref.  (com- 
mon); 27  Ashland  Oil  &  Ref.  (pfd);  100 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rwy.;  1010  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.;  338  Monsanto;  400  Federal  Pacific 
Electric  (pfd);  620  Robblns  &  Myers;  100 
British  Petroleum;  200  United  Fruit;  1100 
Airport  Parking  Co.  of  America;  500  Sinclair 
Oil;  100  "ndewatar  Oil  (pfd);  160  Atlantic 
Refining;  100  Rainbow  Oil  Ltd.;  30  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corp.;  2  Mobil  Oil  Corp;  » 


jQco  Chemical  Corp.  I  own  UJ8.  Oovemnxent 
bonds  and  bonds  of  W.  R.  Grace  and  Co.; 
UipNt  Parking  Company  of  America;  Stauf- 
fer  Chemical  Company;  Murphy  Oil  Com- 
psny  and  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  in  the 
J^  of  approximately  $34,000. 

In  addition  to  the  stock  I  hold  In  various 
corporations,  I  own  real  estate  In  Cuvahoga 
County,  Ohio;  In  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Florida; 
gcreage  In  Mississippi;  and  my  residence  in 
vrashington,  D.C.  The  value  of  this  real 
estate  somewhat  exceeds  $75,000.  There  Is  an 
oil  lease  on  acreage  I  own  In  Mississippi. 

If  an  oU  producing  company  should  drill 
fuccessfuUy,  I  would  be  recipient  of  12%% 
of  the  profits  from  such  drilling. 

Frequently  in  letters  or  statementa  accom- 
panying dividends,  corporation  officials  of  oil 
producing  companies  In  which  I  own  stock 
luggest  "write  your  Congressman  and  urge 
that  he  vote  to  retain  the  present  27^^% 
depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas  producing 
corporations".  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  81st  Congress,  I  voted 
to  reduce  this  depletion  allowance  from  27% 
percent  to  15  percent.  I  have  always  been 
opposed  to  the  27%  percent  depletion  allow- 
ance. I  have  not  changed  my  views.  As 
Senator  I  have  voted  against  this  depletion 
allowance  and  hope  to  have  an  opportxmlty 
soon  again  to  vote  to  reduce  this  to  15  or  10 
percent  or  to  eliminate  it.  As  my  views  on 
this  subject  are  a  matter  of  record,  there  Is 
no  reason  I  should  sell  oil  stock  I  own. 

I  have  some  money  in  checking  and  savings 
accounts.  I  owe  no  unsecured  notes  to  any- 
one. I  owe  current  bills  on  charge  accounta. 
I  am  Indebted  to  the  Union  Commerce  Bank 
of  Cleveland  In  the  siun  of  $131,000  plus 
some  interest.  This  Indebtedness  Is  more 
than  adequately  seciired  by  the  deposit  of 
stocks  and  bonds  valued  at  more  than  twice 
the  amount  owed. 

The  foregoing,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  attest  as 
being  a  true  and  acctirate  statement  of  my 
financial  situation. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  M.  Yottng. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
In  my  considered  Judgment  any  state- 
ment that  our  congressional  salary,  $30,- 

000  per  year.  Is  inadequate  is  definitely 
not  true.  Granting  it  is  expensive  for  a 
Senator  or  Representative  to  maintain 
homes  in  Washington  and  in  his  home 
State,  and  that  there  are  substantial 
charitable,  political,  and  other  expendi- 
tures we  are  required  to  make,  I  take 
exception  to  any  claim  that  the  salary 
is  inadequate  for  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  maintain  his  family  and  himself  prop- 
erly and  adequately.  Such  claims  are 
unfair  to  younger  colleagues  of  mine,  who 
have  been  imderpaid  university  profes- 
sors before  coming  to  the  Congress  or 
who  have  been  in  similar  positions  and 
who  have  youngsters  in  schools  and  col- 
leges and  have  accumulated  little,  if  any, 
savings.  I  can  tick  off  the  names  of 
these  and  other  colleagues  who  find  our 
salary  entirely  adequate  and  very  fair. 

1  repudiate  any  statement  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Admittedly  Congressmen  such  as  my- 
self who  have  over  the  years  met  with 
some  degree  of  success  in  our  professions 
or  businesses,  and  have  been  able  to  save 
some  money,  find  having  this  or  addi- 
tional income  from  such  savings  helpful. 
Despite  the  high  cost  of  campaigning, 
&nd  of  expenses  such  as  contributions  to 
charities  and  to  friends  who  are  cam- 
P^isnlng  for  office,  these  savings  are  not 
oaential. 

Some  of  us  receive  fees  for  lectures 


made  in  States  other  than  our  own.  No 
one,  I  feel  certain,  need  hold  any  benefit 
for  any  Representative  or  Senator.  Some 
Senators  have  very  wisely  set  a  limit  on 
the  value  of  any  gifts  which  they  do  not 
return  to  the  donor.  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  se^  a  fine  example.  He  placed 
$2.50  as  his  limit.  My  rule  Is  not  to 
accept  gifts  costing  more  than  $5. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  interpolate, 
scotch  whisky  costs  more  than  $5  a  bot- 
tle; bourbon  usually  less.  I  do  not  drink 
scotch.  

INAUGURAL  ADDRESSES  BY  GOV. 
RONALD  REAGAN  AND  LIEUTEN- 
ANT GOVERNOR  FINCH,  OP  CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  a  truly  historic  event  happened  in 
my  State  of  California  when,  as  a  result 
of  an  overwhelming  mandate  from  the 
people  in  last  Noveml>er's  election,  a  new 
administration  took  office. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  know  all  the  members  of 
this  new  administrative  team  for  many 
years  and  know  them  to  be  people  of  high 
character,  integrity,  and  outstanding 
ability,  who  will  bring  to  all  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California  Imaginative 
and  progressive  leadership,  solutions  to 
their  problems,  and  hopefully  progress 
and  prosperity  for  one  and  all. 

On  this  memorable  occasion,  I  believe 
that  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  expressed  elo- 
quently and  forcefully  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  all  the  citizens  of  California, 
and  I  find  his  remarks  most  impressive, 
as  I  did  those  of  Lt.  Gov.  Robert  Finch. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Governor  Reagan's  inaugural  ad- 
dress and  Lieutenant  Governor  Finch's 
remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TEXT    OF   Reagan    iNAtrctmAL    Talk,    Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  Januakt  5, 1967 

To  a  number  of  us,  this  is  a  first  and  hence 
a  solemn  and  momentous  occasion  and  yet, 
on  the  broad  page  of  state  and  national  his- 
tory, what  Is  taking  place  here  Is  almost 
coDomonplace  routine.  We  are  participating 
in  the  orderly  transfer  of  administrative  au- 
thority by  direction  of  the  people.  And  this 
is  the  simple  magic  which  makes  a  conunon- 
place  routine  a  near-miracle  to  many  of  the 
world's  Inhabitanta:  the  continuing  fact  that 
the  people,  by  democratic  process,  can  dele- 
gate this  power,  yet  retain  custody  of  it. 

Perhaps  you  and  I  have  lived  with  this 
miracle  too  long  to  be  properly  appreciative. 
Freedom  is  a  fragile  thing  and  is  never  more 
than  one  generation  away  from  extinction. 
It  is  not  ours  by  inheritance;  It  must  be 
fought  for  and  defended  constantly  by  each 
generation  for  it  comes  only  once  to  a  p>eople. 
Those  who  have  known  freedom  and  then 
lost  it  have  never  known  it  again. 

Knowing  this,  it  Is  hard  to  explain  those 
who  even  today  would  question  the  people's 
capacity  for  self-rule.  Will  they  answer  this : 
if  no  one  among  us  is  capable  of  governing 
himself,  then  who  {mu>ng  us  has  the  capacity 
to  govern  someone  else? 

means  of  production 

Using  the  temporary  authority  granted  by 
the  people,  an  increasing  number  lately  have 
sought  to  control  the  means  of  production  as 
If  this  could  be  done  without  eventually  con- 
trolling those  who  produce.    Always  this  Is 


explained  as  necessary  to  the  people's  wel- 
fare. But,  "The  deterioration  of  every  gov- 
ernment begins  with  the  decay  of  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  It  was  founded."  Tills  Is 
as  true  today  as  It  was  when  it  was  written 
In  1748. 

Government  Is  the  people's  buslnees  and 
every  man,  woman  and  child  becomes  a  share- 
holder with  the  flirst  penny  of  tax  paid.  Witfa| 
all  the  profound  wording  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, probably  the  most  meaningful  words 
are  the  first  three,  "We,  the  People."  Thoee 
of  us  here  today  who  have  been  elected  to 
Constitutional  ofllce  or  legislative  position 
are  In  that  three  word  phrase.  We  are  of 
the  people,  chosen  by  them  to  see  that  no 
permanent  structure  of  government  ever  en- 
croaches on  freedom  or  assiunes  a  power  be- 
yond that  freely  granted  by  the  people.  We 
stand  between  the  taxpayer  and  the  tax 
spender. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  anyone  could 
accept  this  delegated  authority  without  ask- 
ing God's  help.  I  pray  that  we  who  legislate 
and  administer  wUl  be  granted  wisdom  and 
strength  beyond  our  own  limited  power;  that 
with  Divine  guidance  we  can  avoid  easy  ex- 
pedients as  we  work  to  build  a  state  where 
liberty  under  law  and  Jxistice  can  triumph, 
where  compassion  can  govern  and  wherein 
the  people  can  participate  and  prosper  be- 
cause of  their  government  and  not  in  spite 
of  It. 

PATH   NOT  EAST   ONE 

The  path  we  wlU  chart  Is  not  an  easy  one. 
It  demands  much  of  thoee  chosen  to  govern, 
but  also  from  those  who  did  the  choosing. 
And  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this;  we 
have  come  to  a  cross-road — a  time  of  deci- 
sion— and  the  path  we  follow  turns  away 
from  any  Idea  that  government  and  thoee 
who  serve  It  are  omnipotent.  It  Is  a  path 
impossible  to  follow  unless  we  have  faith  In 
the  collective  wisdom  and  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple. Along  this  path  goveriunent  will  lead 
but  not  rule,  listen  but  not  lecture.  It  Is 
the  path  of  a  Creative  Society. 

A  number  of  problems  were  discussed  dur- 
ing the  campaign  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
change  the  subject  now.  Campaign  oratory 
on  the  issues  of  crime,  pollution  of  air  and 
water,  conservation,  welfare  and  expanded 
educational  facilities  does  not  mean  the  Is- 
sues will  go  away  because  the  campaign  hac 
ended.  Problems  remain  to  be  solved  and 
they  challenge  all  of  us.  Government  will 
lead,  of  course,  but  the  answer  must  come 
from  all  of  you. 

We  will  make  specific  proposals  and  we 
will  solicit  other  ideas.  In  the  area  of  crime, 
where  we  have  double  our  proportionate 
share,  we  will  propose  legislation  to  give  back 
to  local  communities  the  right  to  pass  and 
enforce  ordinances  which  will  enable  the 
police  to  more  adequately  protect  these  com- 
mtinities.  Legislation  already  drafted  will 
be  submitted,  -calling  upon  the  Legislature 
clearly  to  state  In  the  future  whether  newly 
adopted  laws  are  Intended  to  pre-empt  the 
right  of  local  governmenta  to  legislate  in 
the  same  field.  Hopefully,  this  will  free  judg- 
es from  having  to  guess  the  Intent  of  thoee 
who  passed  the  legislation  in  the  first  place. 

PLEDGES    SXrPP<»T 

At  the  same  time,  I  pledge  my  support 
and  fullest  effort  to  a  plan  which  wlU  re- 
move from  politics,  once  and  for  all,  the 
appointment  of  judges  .  .  .  not  that  I  believe 
111  be  overburdened  with  making  judicial 
appolntmenta  In  the  Immediate  futwe. 

Just  as  we  assume  a  responsibility  to 
guard  our  young  people  up  to  a  certain  age 
from  the  possible  harmful  effecta  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  so  do  I  beUeve  we  have  a  right 
and  a  responsibility  to  protect  them  from 
the  even  more  harmful  eSecta  of  expoeure 
to  smut  and  pornography.  We  can  and  muat 
frame  legislation  that  wUl  accomplish  this 
purpose  without  endangering  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press. 

When  fliscally  feasible,  we  hope  to  create 
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a    California    crime    t«5hnologlcal    founda-     right- to  require  obf^ne.  to  thwe  rule,  and  kjdgw  •^.e  raxiow 

tion  utuSm  both  pubUc  and  private  re-  regulatlona  or  to  Inetet  that  thoee  unwilling  our  ftscal  year  began  July  1  and  will  end 
Ii«lrr«.  inTmalor  effort  to  employ  the  meet  to  abide  by  them  ehould  get  thete  education  on  the  coming  June  30— elx  months  from 
^^ntmo  ^^^M  to  Mm^l  crime.    At     tfaw^here.  now.    The  present  budget  for  thla  U-month 

«Vrh  »  ttmewe  Bhould  explore  the  Idea  of  It  does  not  conatitttte  poUUcal  Interference  period  Is  $4.6  billion,  an  all-time  high  for 
a*tot«  nrflc'e  academy  to  Msure  that  poUce  with  InteUectual  freedom  for  the  taxpaylng  any  of  the  BO  states.  When  this  budget  waj 
fr^  eventhe  smallest  communities  can  have  dttzena— who  support  the  coUege  and  unl-  presented.  It  was  admittedly  In  excess  of  the 
tSa  most  advanced  training  We  lead  the  verslty  systems— to  ask  that.  In  addition  to  estimated  tax  revenues  for  the  year.  It  wu 
Mtlon  In  manv  things-  we  are  going  to  stop  teaching,  they  brilld  character  on  accepted  adopted  with  the  assurance  that  a  changj 
iMLflinK  m  crime    CaUf  omlans  should  be  able     moral  and  ethical  standards.  m    bookieeplng    procedures    would    solvt 

to  walk  our  streets  safely  day  or  night.    The         Just  as  a  man  Is  eatlUed  to  a  voice  In  gov-     this  Imbalance. 

law-abldlna  are  entttied  to  at  least  as  much  emment,  so  he  8ho«ld  certainly  have  that  with  half  the  year  gone,  and  faced  now 
Motection  as  the  law-breakers.  right  In  the  vwy  penonal  matter  of  earning     vrtth  the  Job  of  planning  next  year's  budget, 

wSle  on  the  subject  of  crime  .  .  .  those  a  Uvlng.  1  have  always  supported  the  prin-  ^e  have  an  estimate  provided  by  the  expert- 
with  a  Rrtevance  can  seek  redress  In  the  clple  of  the  union  shop  even  though  that  In-  enced  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
courts  or  LeKlslature  but  not  In  the  streets,  eludes  a  certain  amount  of  compulsion  with  nnance.  We  have  also  an  explanation  of 
Lawlessness  by  the  mob,  as  with  the  Indl-  regard  to  union  membership.  For  that  how  a  change  In  bookkeeping  could  seem- 
vldual  will  not  be  tolerated.  We  will  act  reason  It  seems  to  me  that  government  must  ingly  balance  a  budget  that  called  for 
firmly 'and  quickly  to  put  down  riot  or  In-  accept  a  responsibility  for  safeguarding  spending  $400  mllUon  more  than  we  would 
BurrMtion  wherever  and  whenever  the  sltua-     each    union    member's    democratic    rights     take  In. 

tion  reouires  Within  his  imlon.    For  that  reason  we  will        very  simply.  It  was  Just  another  one-time 

uonr«M  ___,„«,««  submit    legislative    proposals    to    gtiarantee     windfall — a  gimmick  that  solved  nothing  but 

WKLTABX  iCAJoa  PBOBLuc  ^^^^  unlon  member  a  secret  ballot  In  his     only  postponed  the  day  of  reckoning.    We 

Welfare  Is  another  of  ova  major  problems,  union  on  policy  matters  and  the  \ise  of  are  financing  the  12-month  spending  with 
We  are  a  humane  and  generous  people  and  we     union  dues.  15-month  Income.    All  the  tax  revenues  for 

accept  without  reservation  our  obligation  to  There  Is  also  need  for  a  mediation  service  the  first  quarter  of  next  year — July,  August, 
help  the  aged,  disabled  and  those  unfor-  j^  labor-management  disputes  not  covered  by  and  September — will  be  used  to  finance  this 
tunates  who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own,     existing  law.  year's   expenses   up   to   June   30.     And  in- 

must  depend  on  their  fellow  men.  But  we  xhere  are  Improvements  to  be  made  In  cldentally,  even  that  Isn't  enough,  because 
are  not  going  to  perpetuate  poverty  by  sub-  workmen's  compensation  In  death  benefits  we  will  still  have  a  deficit  of  some  $63  mll- 
stituting  a  permanent  dole  for  a  pay  check.     ^^^  benefits  to  the  permanently  disabled,     uon. 

There  Is  no  hiunanlty  or  charity  In  destroy-  ^^  ^.jj^  same  time,  a  tightening  of  procediires  Now,  with  the  budget  established  at  its 
Ing  self-reliance,  dignity  and  self-respect  ...  j^  needed  to  free  buBlness  from  some  unjust  present  level,  we  are  told  that  It.  of  course, 
the  very  substance  of  moral  fibre.  burdens.  must  be  Increased  next  year  to  meet  the 

We  seek  reforms  that  will,  wherever  pos-  ^  ^^^^^  ualson  with  our  congressional  rep-  added  problems  of  population  growth  and 
Bible,  change  reUef  check  to  pay  chc<*.  resentatlves  In  Washington,  both  Democratic  inflation.  But  the  magic  of  the  changed 
Spencer  WlUlams,  administrator  of  health  ^^^  RepubUcan.  Is  needed  so  that  we  can  bookkeeping  is  all  used  up.  We  are  back 
and  welfare.  Is  assessing  the  amount  of  work  j^^jp  bring  about  beneficial  changes  In  Social  to  only  12  months'  Income  for  12  month*' 
that  could  be  done  In  public  Installations  by  security,  secure  leas  restrictive  controls  on  spending.  Almost  automatically  we  are  he- 
welfare  recipients.  This  Is  not  being  done  jg^eral  grants  and  work  for  a  tax  retention  ing  advised  of  all  the  new  and  Increased 
In  any  punitive  sense,  but  as  a  b^jlnnlng  pj^^  ^^^  ^jj  ^^^p  ^^^  ^j  ^^  federal  taxes  taxes  which,  if  adopted,  will  solve  the  prob- 
Btep  In  rehabilitation  to  give  the  individual  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^j^  ^^  strings  attached,  lem.  Curiously  enough,  another  one-time 
the  self-respect  that  goes  with  performing  a  ^^  should  strive  abo  to  get  tax  credits  for  windfall  is  being  urged.  If  we  switch  to 
useful  service.  our  people  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  sending     withholding  of  personal  income  tax.  we  will 

But  this  Is  not  the  lUtlmate  answer,    only     ^^j^.  chli(jj.en  to  college.  coUect  two  years'  taxes  the  first  year  and 

private  Industry  In  the  last  ^aly^  can  ^^  ^jj  gupp^j^  a  bi-partisan  effort  to  lift  postpone  our  moment  of  truth  perhaps  until 
provide  joXx  with  a  future.  Lt.  Gov.  Rohert  ^^^  archaic  160-acie  limitation  Imposed  by  everyone  forgets  we  did  not  cause  the  prob- 
Pinch  wlU  be  liaison  between  government  ^^^  federal  government  on  Irrigated  farms,  lem— we  only  inherited  it.  Or  maybe  we  are 
and  the  private  sector  in  an  aU-out  program  R^trictive  labor  poUcles  should  never  again  to  stall,  hoping  a  rich  uncle  will  remember 
of  Job  training  and  education  leading  to  real     ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  rotting  in  the  fields  for     us  in  his  will. 

employment.  j^ck  of  harvesters.  If  we  accept  the  present  budget  as  ab- 

STATXwnn  FBOoaAK  Here  In  ovir  own  Capitol,  we  will  seek  solu-      solutely  necessary  and  add  on  projected  in- 

A  truly  great  cltUen  of  our  state  and  a  ttons  to  the  problems  of  \iiu'ealiBtlc  toxes  creases  plus  funding  for  property  tax  reUef 
line  American  Mr.  H.  0.  Mcaellan,  has  which  threaten  economic  ruin  to  our  biggest  (which  I  believe  is  absolutely  essential  and 
aoreed  to  Institute  a  statewide  program  Industry.  We  wiU  work  with  the  farmer  as  for  which  we  are  preparing  a  detailed  and 
nattemed  after  the  one  he  directed  so  sue-  we  will  with  business,  industry  and  labor  to  comprehensive  program) .  our  deficit  In  the 
cessfuUy  in  the  "curfew  area"  of  Los  Angeles,  provide  a  better  business  climate  so  that  they  coming  year  would  reach  three-quarters  of  a 
There,  In  the  year-and-a-haU  since  the  tragic     may  prosper  and  we  all  may  prosper.  billion  dollars, 

riots,  fully  half  of  the  unemployed  have  been  pboblem  betobz  cottst  cautornuns  bxtrdenzs 

channeled  Into  productive  Jobe  In  private  There  are  other  problems  and  possible  But  CaUfomlans  are  already  burdened 
Industry  and  more  than  2,600  business^  are  problems  facing  us.  One  such  Is  now  pending  with  combined  state  and  local  taxes  $113  per 
mvolved.  Mr.  McClellan  wlU  be  serving  wlUi-  ^efeM-e  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  I  capita  higher  than  the  national  average. 
oxU  pay  and  the  entire  statewide  program  will  ^eUeve  it  would  be  Inappropriate  to  discuss  Our  property  tax  contributes  to  a  slump  in 
be  privately  financed.  WhUe  It  wUl  be  dl-  ^^^  matter  now,  but  we  wUl  be  prepared  the  real  estate  and  building  trades  indu«- 
rected  at  aU  who  lack  «H)port\mlty,  It  oners  ^^.j^  remedial  legUlatton  we  devoutly  hope  tries  and  makes  it  well  nigh  impossible  for 
hope  eepeolally  to  those  minorities  who  have  ^^jjj  ^  satisfactory  to  all  of  our  citizens  if  many  citizens  to  continue  owning  their  own 
a    dlq>roportionate    share    of    poverty    and      ^^^  rulings  make  this  necessary.  homes. 

unemployment.  .j^^^  ^^  ^^j-  ^  partial  accounting  of  oui         For  many  years  now,  you  and  I  have  been 

In  the  whole  area  of  welfare,  everything  ^^uiems  and  our  dreams  for  the  future,  shushed  Uke  children  and  told  there  are 
wUl  be  done  to  reduce  admUilstratlve  over-  ^aufomla.  with  its  climate.  Its  resources  no  simple  answers  to  the  complex  problems 
bead,  cut  red  tape  and  return  control  as     ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  aggressive,  talented     which  are  beyond  our  comprehension. 

much  as  poMlble  to  the  county  »««!.    And  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^     ^^         ^^U,  the  truth  Is.  there  are  simple  an- 

the  goal  WlU  be  inveetment  in.  and  salvage  J^^^  provide  Jobs  for  all  our  people  who  wlU  ewers— there  Just  are  not  easy  ones.  The 
of.  human  lielngs.  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^p  honest  government  at     time  has  come  for  us  to  decide  whether  col- 

This  administration  will  cooperate  with  the  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  afford.  Indeed,  unless  we  lectively  we  can  afford  everything  and  any- 
state  superintendent  of  education  in  bis  ex-  accomplish  this,  our  problems  will  go  un-  thing  we  think  of  simply  because  we  think 
pressed  desires  to  return  more  control  of  g^^g^  qu,  dreams  unfulfiUed  and  we  will  of  it.  The  time  has  come  to  run  a  check  to 
ourrioulum  and  selection  of  textbooks  to  local      ^j^q^  ^^^^  ^jaste  of  ashes  see  if  aU  the  services  government  provides 

school  districts.    We  wiU  suppwt  his  efforts         ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  j^,.  ^j^^^  j^  ^     ^^     ^^^^  m   answer  to  demands  or  were   Just 

to  make  recruitment  of  out-of-state  teachers  ^^^jj^  jgaSt  among  our  problems.  Our  fis-  goodies  dreamed  up  for  our  supposed  better- 
less  dlfflcult.  p^  situation  has  a  sorry  similarity  to  the  ment.  The  time  has  cwne  to  match  outgo  to 
BUBJicr  OF  DucAiiON  situation  of  a  Jet  liner  out  over  the  North  income.  Instead  of  always  doing  It  the  other 
On  the  subject  of  education  .  .  .  hundreds  Atlantic.  Paris  bound.  The  pilot  announced  way  around.  ^  ,  ^^ 
of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  will  he  had  news— some  good,  some  bad— and  he  The  cost  of  California  s  government  is  too 
receive  an  education  in  our  state  coUeges  and     would  give  the  bad  news  first.     They  had     high;   it  adversely  affects  our  bus^ess  cH- 
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iMitenlng  of  the  load  each  individual  must 
Mff.    If  this  isn't  true,  then  you  and  I 
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riiould  be  planning  how  we  can  put  up  a 

ftoce  along  the  Colorado  River  and  seal  our 

borders. 

GOING    TO   SQTTKEZZ 

Well,  we  aren't  going  to  do  that.  We  are 
going  to  squeeze  and  cut  and  trim  until  we 
^duce  the  cost  of  government.  It  won't  be 
Mty,  nor  will  it  be  pleasant,  and  it  will  In- 
tolve  every  department  of  government  start- 
Ijig  with  the  governor's  office.  I  have  already 
informed  the  Legislature  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion we  hope  to  effect  with  their  help  In  the 
executive  branch  and  I  have  asked  for  their 
cooperation  and  support. 

The  new  director  of  finance  Is  in  complete 
agreement  that  we  turn  to  additional  sources 
of  revenue  only  if  it  becomes  clear  that  econ- 
(gaiea  alone  cannot  balance  the  budget. 

Disraeli  said :  "Man  Is  not  a  creatiire  of  cir- 
cumstances. Circumstances  are  the  crea- 
tures of  men."  You  and  I  will  shape  our 
circumstances  to  fit  our  needs. 

Ijet  me  reaffirm  a  promise  made  during  the 
months  of  campaigning.  I  believe  in  your 
right  to  know  all  the  facts  concerning  the 
people's  biisiness.  Independent  firms  are 
making  an  audit  of  state  finances.  When  it 
Is  completed,  you  will  have  that  audit.  You 
vUl  have  all  the  information  you  need  to 
make  the  decisions  which  must  be  made. 
This  is  not  Just  a  problem  for  the  adminis- 
tration; It  is  a  problem  for  all  of  us  to  solve 
together.  I  know  that  you  can  face  any 
prospect  and  do  anything  that  has  to  be 
done  as  long  as  you  know  the  truth  of  what 
you  are  up  against. 

We  will  put  our  fiscal  house  In  order.  And 
as  we  do.  we  will  build  thoee  things  we  need 
to  make  our  state  a  better  place  In  which  to 
live  and  we  will  enjoy  them  more,  knowing 
we  can  afford  them  and  they  are  paid  for. 

If.  In  glancing  aloft,  some  of  you  were 
puzzled  by  the  small  size  of  our  state 
flag  .  .  .  there  Is  an  explanation.  That  flag 
was  carried  into  battle  In  Vietnam  by  young 
men  of  California.  Many  will  not  be  coming 
home.  One  did,  Sgt.  Robert  Howell,  griev- 
ously wounded.  He  brought  that  flag  back. 
I  thought  we  would  be  proud  to  have  it  fly 
over  the  Capitol  today.  It  might  even  serve 
to  put  our  problems  In  better  persftecUve. 
It  might  remind  us  of  the  need  to  give  our 
sons  and  daughters  a  cause  to  believe  in  and 
banners  to  follow. 

If  this  Is  a  dream,  it  Is  a  good  dream, 
worthy  of  our  generation  and  worth  passing 
on  to  the  next. 
Let  this  day  mark  the  beginning. 


dom  to  provide  this  education  within  a  headed.  Then  he  gave  the  good  news— they  emment  must  go  up  to  provide  neceBsuy 
framewOTk  of  reasonable  rules  and  regula-  had  a  lOO-mile-an-hour  tall  wind  and  ttiey  services  for  these  newcomers  but^owtn 
ttons      Nor  ta  It  a  violation  of  Individual     were  ahead  of  schedule.  should  mean  Increased  prosperity  and  thus  a 


sratxment  of  robebt  h.  plnch,  ika17guhal 
Ceremonies,  Januart  S,  1067 

Here  on  the  historic  steps  of  our  State 
Capitol — down  the  trail  from  Donner  Pass 
and  hard  by  Butters  Port — there  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  think  of  California  in  terms  of  its 
rich  and  romantic  history,  so  much  of  which 
Is  centered  here  in  Sacramento. 

But  this  morning  our  concern  is  with  Cali- 
fornia's future.  In  testimony  to  that  con- 
cern, all  three  branches  of  our  government, 
the  Executive,  the  Legislative  and  the  Judi- 
cial have  come  together  in  common  assembly. 
In  January,  1967,  thoee  challenges  are  great, 
but  It  Is  a  happy  fact  that  the  governmental 
■tructure  has  never  been  healthier  than  on 
this  January  day.  Consider  that  the  people 
of  California,  In  that  massive  vote  of  No- 
vember, 1966,  did  not  only  chose  new  lead- 
ers; they  confirmed  the  independence  of  the 
Judiciary  and  they  enlarged  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  my  pleasure  now  to  Introduce  to  the 
Leglslatiu'e  and  the  Judiciary — and  to  the 
people  of  Callfcmia — the  constitutional  offi- 
cers of  the  Executive  branch.  In  so  doing, 
may  I  express  the  earnest  hope  that  the  sense 
of  partnership  and  common  purpose  which 
Is  reflected  In  this  Joint  session  this  morning 
will  provide  strength,  direction  and  accom- 
plishment In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 


A  COMPARISON  OP  '•RIGHTS" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  debate  continues  in 
this  country  on  the  rights  of  individuals 
to  organize  and  participate  in  public 
demonstrations,  I  believe  it  is  well  to 
look  at  the  r^hts  of  privacy  for  all  indi- 
viduals in  a  society. 

I  have  analyzed  this  situation  in  an 
article  entitled  "The  Right  to  Assembly 
Versus  the  Rights  of  Privacy"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  1966  edition  of 
the  Student  Lawyer  Journal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 
Tkz  Right  to  A8sxicbi.t  Versus  the  Right 

or  Privact 
(By  Hon.  ROBXHT  C.  Btrd,  VS.  Senator,  State 
of  West  Virginia) 
Privacy  is  a  precious  commodity.  We  here 
in  America  are  peculiarly  aware  of  this  be- 
cause we  have  created  a  civilization  from  a 
wilderness  and  during  this  process  came  to 
recognize  the  individuality  of  every  man  and 
his  Inherent  right  to  be  left  alone. 

Times  have  changed  since  those  early  days 
of  our  history  when  Daniel  Boone  felt  com- 
pelled to  move  westward  because  he  could 
hear  the  sound  of  his  neighbor's  rifle.  To- 
day our  country  is  growing  as  never  before. 
While  the  available  land  remains  the  same, 
the  population  is  burgeoning.  Solitude, 
which  was  once  a  commonplace,  has  become 
a  rarity,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  neighbor's 
company,  once  the  excuse  for  sewing  bees, 
bam  raisings  and  turkey  shoots,  has  dulled  to 
the  point  that  pleasure  has.  in  general,  been 
replaced  by  resigned  tolerance.  Because  of 
the  rapid  inroads  being  made  on  our  privacy 
and  solitude  by  telephone,  rapid  transpKsrta- 
tion,  and  urban  sprawl,  they  have  become 
items  to  be  cherished  and  protected  as  much 
as  It  Is  within  our  power  to  do  so. 

Today  the  rights  of  assembly  and  freedom 
of  speech,  as  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment, have  come  into  direct  conflict  with  our 
right  to  privacy.  The  term  generally  used 
to  describe  this  confrontation  is  residential 
picketing.  By  use  of  this  device,  those  who 
wish  to  present  their  grievances  to  the  public 
and  to  public  officials  do  so  by  picketing  the 
home  of  the  public  official  involved. 

The  liistory  of  picketing  is  most  often 
thought  of  In  relation  to  the  labor  move- 
ment. However,  In  recent  years  the  leaders 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  have  adopted 
the  tactic  In  conjunction  with  mass  meet- 
ings and  marches  to  express  their  dissatis- 
faction with  certain  policies  and  situations 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

That  the  people  of  this  nation  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  such  activity  no  one  can 
deny.  However,  the  question  necessEuily 
arises,  upon  this  admission,  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  rights  may  be  exercised  and  un- 
der what  conditions. 

Until  this  century,  the  right  to  picket  was 
severely  limited,  and  subject  to  being  en- 
Joined  by  the  courts.  Early  In  the  1900's, 
labor  leaders  and  lawyers  began  to  equate, 
the  right  bo  picket  with  the  First  Amendment 
but  it  was  not  until  1940,  in  ThomfUll  v. 
Alabama,  310  U.S.  88  (1940)  and  Carlson  v. 
California,  310  U.S.  106  (1940),  that  the  first 
major  breakthrough  along  these  lines  oc- 
curred. The  opinions  in  these  cases  were 
written  by  Justice  Prank  Murphy,  a  former 
Governor  of  Michigan  and  United  States  At- 
torney General  who  had  mediated  an  espe- 
cially severe  labor  dispute  while  Governor. 
In  the  opinion  In  Thornhill,  which  struck 
down  an  Alabama  statute  which  strictly  pro- 
hibited all  labor  picketing  by  declaring  such 
to  constitute  criminal  conduct.  Jiistice 
Murphy  wrote  that: 
"We  concur  in  the  observation  of  Mr.  Jus- 


tice Brandels,  speaking  for  the  Court  In 
Senn'3  Case  (801  VS.  al.  478) :  'Members  of 
a  union  might,  without  special  statutory 
authorization  by  a  State  make  known  the 
f Eu;ts  c^  a  labor  dispute,  for  freedom  of  speech 
is  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Constitution'." 
and  in  CaTlson : 

'"Hie  carrying  of  signs  and  banners,  no 
less  than  the  raising  of  a  flag,  ts  a  natural 
and  appr(^>rtate  means  of  conveying  lixfor- 
mation  on  matters  of  public  concern  .... 
publicizing  the  facts  of  a  labor  dispute  In 
a  peaceful  way  through  t4>propriate  means, 
whether  by  pamphlet,  by  wcMrd  of  mouth  or 
by  banner,  must  now  be  regarded  as  within 
that  Liberty  of  communication  which  Is  se- 
cured to  every  person  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  against  abridgement  by  a  State." 
The  broad  langusige  of  Thornhill  and  Corl- 
aon  was  limited  in  Corpenfers  Union  v.  Rit- 
ter-a  Cafe,  316  U.8.  722.  wherein  the  Court 
held  that: 

....  "recognition  of  peaceful  picketing 
as  an  exercise  of  free  speech  does  not  Imply 
that  the  States  must  be  without  power  to 
confine  the  sphere  of  ccanm\inlcation  to  that 
dlrecUy  related  to  the  dispute.  Restriction  of 
picketing  to  an  area  of  the  Industry  within 
which  a  labor  dispute  arises  leaves  open  to 
the  disputants  other  traditional  modes  of 
communication." 

Nowhere  in  American  law  has  it  been  held 
that  a  union  has  the  right  to  picket  the  home 
of  an  employer  or  any  other  disputant.  This 
is  in  accord  with  the  notes  of  Justice  Murphy 
when  he  wrote  the  second  draft  of  Thornhill 
and  CarUon  decisions,  and  these  notes  appear 
in  the  Thornhill  opinion  only  slightly  altered. 
In  the  second  draft  the  marginal  notes  read: 
....  "picketing  in  such  numbers  or  other- 
wise conducted  to  present  a  threat  of  violence 
or  injury  or  (which)  constitutes  annoyance 
or  substantial  interference  with  the  right  of 
privacy  or  free  exercise  of  other  rights  may 
not  be  regulated  by  a  statute  narrowly  drawn 
to  cover  the  precise  situation."  [Howard. 
Justice  Murphy:  The  Freshman  Tears.  18 
Vand.  L.  Rev.,  473  al.  491  (1065).] 

In  the  final  draft  the  provision  a];H>eared 
as: 

"The  power  and  duty  of  the  State  to  take 
adequate  stepe  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
protect  the  pMrtvacy,  the  lives  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  residents  cannot  be  doubted. 

Thus,  even  in  the  early  cases  the  right  of 
the  State  to  regulate  picketing  by  limiting 
it  to  a  certain  area  and  to  protect  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  citizenry  Is  recognized,  and  the 
very  term  privacy  Is  the  one  used  by  the 
Courts  in  setting  forth  its  position. 

The  generally  recognized  purpose  of  picket- 
ing being  to  Inform,  and  given  the  jwwer  of 
the  States  to  regulate  such  activity,  It  is  ob- 
vious that  picketing  can  be  regulated  by  the 
State  to  insure  the  privacy  and  to  protect 
residential  areas  from  inundation  by  picket- 
era  seeking  to  Influence  public  officials  at 
home.  In  fact,  nine  States  have  enacted 
statutes  which  prohibit  residential  picketing. 
These  nine  States  are  Oolorado,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Hawaii,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Nebraska, 
Utah,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  wisdom  of  such  legislation  may  be  seen 
when  we  consider  what  residential  picketing 
is  designed  to  accomplish  and  what  It  ac- 
tually accomplished. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  such  picketing  la 
to  pressure  for  reforms  which  the  plcketers 
think  are  needed.  However,  with  the  rising 
sophistication  of  pressiire  groups  the  pur- 
pose generally  becomes  to  seek  publicity. 
Residential  picketing  la  the  perfect  vehicle 
for  this  type  of  activity.  The  sight  of  a 
hundred  or  more  perscms  marching,  carnring 
signs,  and  sc«netlme8  singing  in  an  upper- 
middle  class  area  around  the  home  of  some 
public  official  Is  deflnitely  newsworthy,  and, 
more  often  than  not  the  pubUclty  sought  Is 
gotten.  This  publicity  Is  not  something  to 
be  shrugged  off  beca\ise  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  two  leading  network  television  news- 
oasteis  have  thirty  mUlUm  viewers,  70  per 
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cent  of  them  adiilts.  Unf orttmately,  alao,  the 
more  outrageoxw  the  picketing,  the  more 
likely  It  is  that  there  wUl  be  news  coverage 
by  television. 

MeanwbUe,  what  of  the  neighborhood? 
Must  the  neighbors  of  public  officials  be 
forced  to  submit  to  such  treatment?  Have 
they  not  a  right  to  enjoy  their  homes  in 
peace  and  quiet?  I  believe  so  and  I  would 
extend  this  to  the  public  officials  also.  If 
we  are  to  demand  the  very  best  that  a  pub- 
lic official  can  give,  then  we  must  protect 
him  from  undue  pressures  and  Influence  such 
aa  these.  No  one  wUl  disagree  with  Presi- 
dent Truman's  admonishment  to  those  who 
hold  public  office  that,  "If  you  can't  atand 
the  heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen."  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  official  must  stay  In 
the  kitchen  twenty-four  hours  a  day  <x  that 
bla  family,  friends,  and  neighbors  must  be 
subjected  to  the  same  pressures  that  he  is. 

No  constitutional  right  Is  without  limits, 
and  this  applies  to  rights  under  the  First 
Amendment  as  It  does  to  all  of  the  others. 
Reasonable  restrictions  on  picketing  are  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  order  of  our  society 
and  the  peace  of  our  homes.  As  Alfred 
Kamln  stated  In  his  article  on  residential 
picketing.  "...  I  cannot  agree  that  be- 
cause many  Americans  do  not  have  decent 
and  qiUet  housing,  that  those  who  do  should 
have  their  quiet  and  privacy  expropriated." 
(61  Northwestern  Univ.  Law  Review  177, 
2M.)  Destruction  of  the  peace  and  privacy 
of  residential  areas  is  not  going  to  accom- 
plish any  more  than  to  harden  pre-existing 
attitudes  thus  making  change  all  the  more 
difficult. 

Denial  of  residential  picketing  will  not 
Impair  the  right  to  assemble  or  to  picket. 
It  will  merely  limit  it  to  those  areas  where 
such  picketing  will  accomplish  the  basic 
recognized  purpose  of  picketing.  That  Is 
to  Inform  the  public,  and  to  express  views 
before  city  officials.  It  Is  said  that,  "to 
everything  there  la  a  season  and  a  time  to 
every  purpose  under  the  heaven".  This  Is 
the  time  to  preserve  what  little  portion  of 
privacy  and  soUtude  there  is  left  to  us  in 
this  modem  society,  and  it  is  the  season  for 
restraint  on  the  part  of  those  who  would,  In 
seeking  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
others  In  their  situation,  destroy  this  pri- 
vacy and  solitude. 

How  these  goals  of  protecting  privacy  may 
be  secured  while  assuring  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  assembly  is  one  of  the  chal- 
lenges which  faces  the  legal  profession.  Re- 
solving constitutional  Issues  Is  never  an  easy 
task  but  ever  a  necessary  one  In  our  changing 
world,  and  this  Is  as  much  the  problem  of 
the  practitioner  as  of  the  legislator  because 
It  is  from  the  courts  that  the  guidelines  for 
solutions  to  this  problem  will  come,  and  un- 
til the  legislatures  have  acted.  It  will  be  the 
task  of  Uie  local  practitioner  to  protect  the 
rights  of^l  involved  while  preserving  the 
freedoms  ^aranteed  to  us  by  our  Consti- 
tution. 
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years  ago  with  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
and  several  smaller  Government  agen- 
dea.  ,     ^ 

Washington  Sttte  and  Seattle  have 
good  reason  to  applaud  Admiral  Karo 
who  raised  the  Coast  Survey  to  one  of 
our  major  oceanographlc  agencies  and 
who,  more  than  anyone  else,  was  instru- 
mental tn  having  Its  Pacific  base  perma- 
nently located  in  Seattle. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  because  of  my 
absence  from  the  Capital  during  the 
congressional  recess  I  could  not  attend 
the  banquet  and  Join  in  the  fine  tribute 
to  Admiral  Karo  paid  by  Dr.  Robert  M. 
White,  Administrator  of  ESSA.  which  I 
shall  shortly  ask  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  do  know  that  Senator  Jack- 
son and  members  of  the  Washington 
State  delegation  In  Congress  will  share 
in  Dr.  White's  views  and  sentiments  as 
ably  expressed  in  his  address. 

Admiral  Karo  was  sworn  in  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Coast  Survey  in  Seattle  on 
June  25,  1923,  and  was  sent  to  Alaska 
from  Bellingham  on  the  old  Catherine 
D.  a  commercial  fessel,  to  Join  the  early 
Coast  Survey  ship  Surveyor.  After  serv- 
ing in  Alaskan  waters  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  several  years  he  returned  to 
Seattle,  serving  on  the  Discoverer  until 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  U.S.S. 
Westdatio.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  married  Miss  Elsie  Cooper  of 
Everett,  then  attending  the  University 
of  Washington.  During  World  War  II 
he  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Force,  where  he  held  a  number  of  im- 
portant posts  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities.  He  returned  to  the  Coast 
Survey,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was 
stationed  in  Seattle,  commanding  several 
Coast    Survey    ships   that    were    based 

Although  he  is  ofiBcially  retiring,  Ad- 
miral Karo,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  White, 
will  retain  an  oflBce  at  ESSA  headquar- 
ters, and  will  al$o  serve  as  Dr.  White's 
personal  representative  on  the  world 
cruise  of  the  new  Coast  Survey  flagship, 
the  3,800-ton  Oceanographer,  which  will 
commence  later  this  month  and  termi- 
nate next  December  in  Seattle  where  it 
will  be  based. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  White's  address  at  the  re- 
tirement banquet  for  Admiral  Karo  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TRIBUTE   TO   ViCK    ADMIRAL   KARO 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ADM.  H.  ARNOLD  KARO 
ON  RETIREMENT  PROM  ESSA 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral hundred  of  the  Nation's  most  re- 
Q)ected  marine  and  meteorological 
scientists  last  month  saluted  Vice  Adm. 
H.  Arnold  Karo  at  a  banquet  held  in  his 
honor  at  one  of  the  Capital's  leading 
hotels. 

The  occasion  was  the  impending  re- 
tirement of  Admiral  Karo  as  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ences Services  Administration  after  43 
years  of  service  with  one  of  ESSA's  ma- 
jor components,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  with  ESSA. 

Admiral  Karo  was  Director  of  the 
Survey   when   it   was   merged   several 


We  are  gathered  here  to  pay  tribute  to 
Vice  Admiral  Karo  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement  from  active  duty.  All  of  us  who 
have  in  any  way  been  associated  with  Ad- 
miral Karo  are  deeply  aware  of  his  courage, 
integrity,  and  foresight. 

I  have  personally  worked  with  Arnold  Karo 
for  only  the  past  two  years  and  In  that  short 
time  I  have  come  to  admire  and  depend  upon 
him  greatly. 

The  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration, as  you  know,  was  formed  of 
many  different  groups  and  in  the  short  period 
of  two  years  Admiral  Karo  has  gained  the 
loyalty,  respect  amd  affection  of  all  of  the 
personnel  in  our  far-flung  organization.  We 
are  a  large  organisation,  and  we  are  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  from  the  Arctic  to 
the  Antarctic  and  throughout  the  United 
States  and  its  adjacent  oceans. 

Mamy  of  the  people  who  did  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  Admiral  Karo  cotUd  not  be  here 


this  evening.  These  Include  not  only  Uw 
people  In  ESSA  but  also  many  Indlvlduali 
outside  of  ESSA  who  have  worked  closely 
with  Admiral  Karo.  I  think  an  Indication  qi 
the  regard  in  which  he  is  held  is  given  by 
the  many  messages  we  have  received  on  th» 
occasion  of  this  retirement  banquet,  i 
should  like  to  read  some  of  them,  for  they 
clearly  express  some  of  my  deepest  senti- 
ments. 

"I  am  indeed  pleased  to  be  able  to  Join 
tonight  In  honoring  one  who  has  written  k 
brilliant  chapter  In  the  evolution  of  marine 
science  and  technology.  Your  many  frtendj 
have  told  me  of  your  efforts  over  the  yean 
to  move  oceanography  forward.  The  initial 
breakthrough  following  the  National  Acad- 
emy's report  resulted  In  no  small  way  frcm 
the  efforts  of  dedicated  men  Uke  you.  Your 
work  both  foreshadowed  and  facUltated  the 
renaissance  we  are  seeing  today  as  we  begin 
a  new  and  promising  phase  of  ocean  ex- 
ploitation. 

"Please  accept  my  congratulations  on  your 
career  and  my  best  wishes  as  you  enter  a 
new  and  enriching  time  In  your  life.  I  hope 
you  win  continue  your  vigorous  and  articu- 
late interest  In  all  you  undertake. 

"Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

"The  Vice  President." 

"Deab  Admiral  Karo:  I  want  to  take  thli 
opportunity  on  your  pending  retirement  to 
express  my  own  personal  appreciation  for  the 
long  and  dedicated  service  you  have  rendered 
to  our  government  and  more  specifically  toe 
Department  of  Commerce. 

"Your  major  contributions  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  commissioned  corps  and  to  the 
Improvement  of  our  oceanographlc  and  hy- 
drographic  capabilities  will  go  down  In  toe 
annals  of  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

"During  my  tenure  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce I  have  come  to  recognize  how  impor- 
tant the  integration  of  the  studies  of  toe 
over-all  environment  Is  to  the  people  of  toe 
world.  The  cooperative  spirit  in  which  ESSA 
was  established  to  enhance  the  integration 
was  one  of  the  first  significant  accomplish- 
ments which  I  observed  after  I  became  Secre- 
tary. I  continue  to  be  impressed  wltt 
ESSA's  approach  to  this  problem  and  I  am 
Indeed  grateful  for  your  own  personal  ef- 
forts In  establishing  ESSA  and  for  your  guid- 
ance and  leadership  in  these  trying  initial 
years  of  operation. 

"John  T.  Connor, 
"Secretary  of  Commerce." 

"Dear  Arnold:  Your  imminent  departure 
from  the  Vl^ashington  scene  closes  a  chapter 
on  one  of  the  most  distinguished  careers  In 
the  history  of  marine  science  and  technology. 
I  feel  sure  this  chapter  will  be  followed  by 
other,  equally  Inspiring,  contributions  to  toe 
enhancement  of  oceanography. 

"As  a  plankowner  on  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Oceanography,  your  leader- 
ship has  been  in  large  part  responsible  for 
recognition  at  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  1966,  of  the  potential  which  ex- 
ploitation of  the  oceans  offers  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

"Most  officers  never  really  retire,  and  I 
hope  that  you  are  one  of  these.  The  lnte> 
agency  Committee  on  Oceanography  will  nala 
yovir  sagacity  and  your  ability  to  forge  un»- 
nlmity  from  many  divergent  views,  but  we 
know  that  others  in  the  oceanographlc  com- 
munity will  benefit  materially  from  your 
'second'  career.  I  do  want  you  to  know  thst, 
through  your  contributions  to  the  depart- 
mental and  national  oceanographlc  pro- 
grams, you  have  left  a  major  legacy  to  your 
ooimtry. 

"Robert  A.  Prosch, 
"Chairman,  Interagency  Committee  w 
Oceanography ." 


"Please  relay  to  Admiral  Karo  at  retlrt- 
ment  dinner  13/8/66  the  Pacific  Re^ 
Headquarters  of  the  USWB  send  you  un 


mf^m  for  a  most  pleasant  retirement  and 
Intend  an  open  Invitation  to  visit  us  and 
Kfume  the  aloha  which  we  have  shared  on 
many  past  occasions. 

"OSMUK. 

"Weather  Bureau  Pacific  Region  Hono- 
lulu, Haioaii." 

"Sorry  I  can't  be  there  tonight  to  help 

celebrate  your  44  great  years  with  the  Coast 

md  Geodetic  Survey  and  ESSA.    Congratu- 

laUons  and  good  sailing  In  the  years  ahead. 

"Harris  Stkwart  ano  Sits 

Evaluation  Comiuttbk, 

"Cambridge,  Mast." 

"CftOS  personnel  In  Alaska  join  me  in 
wishing  you  happiness  and  fulfillment  of 
■our  many  hopes  and  plans  for  retirement. 

"ALASKA  FIELD  DIRECTOR, 

"C&GS." 

"Fat  Admiral  Karo  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement  dinner — ^It  has  been  a  pleasant 
and  rewarding  experience  to  work  with  you 
In  ESSA.  Best  wishes  for  great  measures  of 
gratification  In  your  new  role  as  an  alumnus 
of  the  organization. 

"ROT  L.  Pox, 
"Director,  Weather  Bureau  Central  Re- 
gion." 

"We  express  our  warm  appreciation  for 
your  many  fine  contributions  to  ESSA.  Your 
dietingulshed  career  serves  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  your  colleagues.  With  best  wishes 
from  the  staff  of  the  Institutes. 

"George  S.  Benton, 
"Director,  Institutes  for  Environmental 
Research." 

"Employees  of  Pacific  Marine  Center  send 
best  wishes  in  your  retirement  with  many 
bB9P7  days  ahead. 

"Captain  Seaboro, 
"Director.  Pacific  Marine  Center.  CAOS, 
Seattle.  Wash." 

"On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  Western  Region,  we  wish  you  every 
enjoyment  In  your  retirement.  You  have 
made  many  contributions  to  the  ESSA  pro- 
gram during  the  past  two  years,  and  I  am 
■ure  your  guiding  hand  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  your  associates.  We  wish  you  health  and 
prosperity  In  the  years  ahead,  and  may  they 
be  many. 

"H.  H.  Bedke, 
"Director,  Western  Region." 

"All  members  of  Eastern  Region,  Weather 
Bureau,  join  me  in  sending  best  wishes  to 
Admiral  Karo  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment. May  he  enjoy  many  happy  years  in 
whatever  piuvults  he  undertakes. 

"Karl  R.  Johannessen, 
"Director,  Weather  Bureau  Eastern 
Region." 

"To  Admiral  Karo  on  this  occasion  of  your 
Impending  retirement  the  personnel  of  the 
Atlantic  Region  want  you  to  know  that  you 
will  be  greatly  missed.  Through  the  years 
your  untiring  efforts  have  given  new  horizons 
to  the  scientific  community  and  have  assisted 
in  the  development  of  a  greater  ESSA.  We 
wish  you  well  and  Godspeed  In  your  retire- 
ment. 

"Personnel — Atlantic  Region." 

"The  entire  Weather  Bureau  Southern  Re- 
gion joins  me  in  extending  congratulations 
on  your  long  and  valuable  service  to  the 
C&GS  and  more  recently  to  ESSA.  To  you 
and  Mrs.  Karo  our  best  wishes  In  the  years 
that  lie  ahead. 

"Thompson, 
"Director.  Weather  Bureau  Southern 
Region." 


"The   Director,    Weather    Bureau:    Alaska 
Field   Director,    C&GS;    Scientific    Director, 


Space  Disturbance  Monitoring  Station;  and 
aU  members  of  the  ESSA  famUy  in  Alaska 
extend  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for 
a  fruitful  and  healthy  retirement.  We  wUl 
miss  the  steady  hand  at  the  wheel  that  has 
g^ded  us  over  the  shoals  of  the  sometimes 
turbulent  waters  of  our  state. 

"Emebson, 
"Director,   Weather  Bureau  Alaska 
Region." 
It  is  clear  that  the  Government  will  lose 
the  services  of  one  of  its  most  dedicated  and 
able   Eulmlnifitrators,  an  expert  in  the  field 
of  oceanography  and  cartography,  and  sur- 
veying and  mapping. 

Admiral  Karo  has  over  43  years  of  service, 
over  half  of  which  has  been  spent  at  sea. 
Arnold  has  a  reputation  for  never  ordering 
any  of  his  men  to  do  a  Job  he  would  not  do 
himself,  and  he  has  traveled  from  Arctic 
Alaska  to  the  South  Pole,  and  around  the 
world  from  east  to  west.  Inspecting  the  op- 
erations of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
and  ESSA  and  In  participating  In  Interna- 
tional Oceanographlc,  Cartographic,  Survey- 
ing and  Mapping,  and  other  scientific  meet- 
ings. He  has  headed  the  United  States  Dele- 
gations to  many  of  these  international  meet- 
ings. He  is  known  by  his  foreign  associates 
and  students  for  his  wlUlngnees  and  great 
Interest  in  exchange  of  knowledge  and  the 
passing  on  of  the  expertise  of  this  covmtry 
for  the  advancement  of  all.  His  friendly  and 
helpful  attitude  has  won  for  him  friends 
throughout  the  world. 

He  became  the  head  of  the  U.S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  at  one  of  the  critical  points 
In  Its  150  year  history.  Almost  elnglehandedly 
he  revitalized  the  Survey.  And  at  an  age 
when  most  of  us  would  be  sitting  back,  he 
joined  In  bringing  to  fruition  the  exciting 
concept  of  ESSA.  In  the  year  and  a  half 
that  I  have  worked  with  him,  I  have  been 
stimulated  by  his  energy  and  have  become 
dependent  on  his  insight — Arnold,  I  will  miss 
you. 

Arnold's  contributions  have  been  many, 
but  he  was  most  successful  in  breathing  new 
life  into  the  C&GS  and  ESSA  oceanographlc 
efforts.  Through  Arnold's  efforts — after  150 
years  working  without  a  home  of  Its  own  for 
Its  ships,  modem  ship  base  faculties  for  its 
fleet  of  ships— a  Paciflc  Marine  Center  at 
Seattle  and  an  Atlantic  Marine  Center  at 
Norfolk  were  acquired. 

He  has  been  directly  responsible  for  the 
planning  and  construction  of  14  new  ships 
for  the  Coast  Survey;  four  have  been  deliv- 
ered, four  or  five  are  expected  to  be  deliv- 
ered during  the  l»alance  of  this  calendar  year, 
and  all  but  one  are  to  be  delivered  during 
1967.  The  final  ship  presently  under  con- 
struction contract  is  scheduled  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  1968. 

These  ships  range  from  the  176-ton  Rude 
to  the  3800-ton  Oceanographer.  the  largest, 
most  completely  equipped  and  extensively 
automated  oceanographlc  research  ship  of 
the  United  States. 

In  a  way,  the  Oceanographer  represents 
much  of  Admiral  Karo's  ideas,  ideals,  and 
ambitions.  Known  during  his  sea-going 
days  as  a  frustrated  oceanographer  because 
he  could  not  obtain  official  sanction  to  de- 
vote more  sea  time  and  effort  to  greater 
oceanographlc  pursuits  and  operations,  his 
first  action  after  taking  over  the  helm  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  was  to  more 
extensively  Insta'ximent  oceanographlcally, 
the  Survey's  fieet  of  ships  and  to  establish 
research  and  development  as  a  recognized 
entity.  He  also  instituted  a  program  of  ad- 
vanced oceanographlc  education  for  selected 
officers,  sending  many  officers  full  time  to 
the  Universities  for  advanced  oceanographlc 
courses  of  study. 

Much  as  he  takes  pride  In  the  overall  ac- 
compUshments  of  the  Survey  during  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
Oceanographer  and  Its  sister  ship,  the  Dis- 
coverer, are  his  real  pride  and  joy.  Nor  can 
we  blame  him.    They  represent  a  dream  and 


ambition  that  haa  come  to  full  flower 
(nearly) .  Karo's  heart  and  aoul  are  wrapped 
up  In  his  ships.  Prom  conception  to  deUv- 
ery,  his  was  the  motivating  force  behind  these 
ships. 

Those  of  you  who  have  seen  the  Ocean- 
ographer agree  that  Admiral  Karo  has  every 
right  to  be  proud.  Additional  quarters  for 
vUltlng  scientists  and  for  cooperating  uni- 
versity professors  and  students  from  iinl- 
versiUee  not  possessing  ships  of  their  own, 
were  provided  in  the  Oceanographer  and 
Discoverer  at  Karo's  insistence.  Cooperation 
with  other  agencies  and  with  the  scientists 
of  universities  and  private  Institutions  baa 
always  been  vital  to  him. 

On  Bcientlfic  cruUes,  all  bxmks  on  Karo's 
ships  are  filled,  even  to  the  point  of  "hot 
sheets"  in  some  Instances.  This  cooperation 
was  extended  to  foreign  scientists  on  the 
"Tropical  Atlantic"  cruise  of  the  Explorer 
and  the  "International  Indian  Ocean  Ex- 
pedition" cruise  of  the  Pioneer.  Both  were 
eminently  successful.  Now  with  quarters 
expressly  provided  for  these  cooperating 
scientists  on  the  Oceanographer  and  Dis- 
coverer, and  to  be  provided  on  all  future 
ships  conatructed.  and  the  exceptionally 
large  laboratory  space  on  the  oceanographlc 
research  ships,  this  cooperation  will  be  ex- 
panded. 

Arnold,  we  all  wiah  you  success  In  the 
years  that  Ue  ahead.  We  look  forward  to 
continuing  to  work  with  you. 


A  T.i.riTKH.  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  an  address 
by  Dr.  Max  Rafferty,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  director  of  edu- 
cation of  the  State  of  California,  the 
theme  of  which  is  developed  around  a 
letter  from  a  serviceman  in  Vietnam  and 
Dr.  Raflerty's  suggested  reply  to  this 
man. 

Dr.  Rafferty  points  up  a  great  void  in 
our  classroom  teachings  to  which  I  be- 
lieve all  of  us  can  subscribe.  The  reply 
to  the  man  in  Vietnam  Is  food  for 
thought  for  all  of  us  as  we  encourage 
that  defender  of  freedom  In  Vietnam  to 
continue  to  fight  for  a  free  way  of  life. 
I  ask  unanimous-  consent  that  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  all 
Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Letter  Prom  Vietnam 
(By    Dr.    Max    Rafferty,    superintendent    of 
public  instruction  and  director  of  educa- 
tion. Stote  of  California,  address  delivered, 
national  defense  evening,  75th  Continental 
(ingress.  April  19, 1966) 
Your  distinguished  National  Defense  Chair- 
man quoted  from  a  letter  which  she  had  re- 
ceived not  too  long  ago,  and  like  her,  I,  too, 
get  lots  of  letters.    I  get  them  In  my  capacity 
as  an  educator  from  mothers  whose  children 
are  spending  too  much  time  on  home  work, 
and    from    fathers    whose    children    aren't 
spending    enough    time.    I    get    complaints 
from  teen-agers  who  are  being  put  out  of 
school  and  complaints  from  other  teen-agers 
who  arent  beUig  aUowed  to  get  out. 

Parents  write  me  sigonlzlngly  about  school 
discipline  and  teachers  write  me  bemoan- 
Ingly  about  home  discipline,  and  so  it  goes. 
Over  the  years,  I  have  learned  to  answer  these 
as  best  I  can,  meanwhile  developing  the  atti- 
tude of  objective  detachment  recommended 
by  certain  of  the  great  philosophers;  but 
once  in  a  great  while,  once  In  a  blue  moon, 
I  get  a  letter  which  none  of  my  nicely  pre- 
pared form  answers  will  fit  at  aU,  one  which 
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makes  rtdlculom  any  attempt  at  phlloeophi- 
cal  detachment  on  my  part. 

Such  a  letter  came  across  my  desk  quite 
recently.  It  was  soUed  and  stained  and  a 
little  the  worse  for  wear.  With  Its  San 
Francisco  Armed  Forces  postmark,  It  had 
obvloxuly  come  a  long  way  and  here  la  what 
it  said: 

"I  hope  you.  will  excuse  two  things:  first 
that  I  am  using  a  pencil,  and  second  that 
I  am  writing  to  somebody  I  have  never  met. 
The  first  Is  easl^  explained.  I  am  sitting  in 
a  little  Viet  Nam  village  eomewhere  north 
of  Saigon  and  the  other  g^ys  in  my  platoon 
are  using  the  only  ballpoint  pen  in  the  outfit. 

"It  would  take  a  little  longer  to  explain 
why  I  picked  you  to  write  to.  Maybe  it  is 
iMcause  we  were  all  talking  a  few  minutes 
ago  about  where  we  went  to  school — you 
know,  stuff  about  teachers  we  had  known, 
football,  basketball,  courses  we  have  taken, 
why  some  of  us  dropped  out  of  high  school 
early — things  like  that. 

"Now  that  I  am  off  duty  for  a  while  I  have 
been  doing  some  tblnking  and  some  wonder- 
ing, too.  Anyhow,  I  happen  to  know  your 
name.  I  know  you  are  the  bead  of  the 
schools  in  my  home  state,  and  I  figured  if 
anyone  could  answer  my  questions  you  ought 
to  be  the  man.  I  told  the  guys  I  was  going 
to  write  you  because  they  are  the  ones  who 
thought  up  most  of  the  questions  they  want 
to  know  the  answers  to.  so  here  goes. 

"1.  The  first  one  Is  real  simple:  How  come 
none  of  us  ever  heard  of  this  place  before  we 
took  off  for  it?  Oh,  sure,  we  knew  it  was 
somewhere  in  Asia,  but  Asia  is  a  mighty 
big  place.  Shouldn't  oxa  teachers  somewhere 
along  the  line  have  told  us  at  least  where 
it  was  and  what  its  capital  is,  and  how  the 
French  used  to  own  It  and  how  It  was  they 
got  thrown  out  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago 
by  the  same  bunch  of  commies  we  are  fight- 
ing today?  Why  did  we  have  to  spend  so 
much  time  down  in  the  grades  studying  all 
about  the  home  and  the  community,  and 
the  trip  to  the  dairy  and  all  that  stuff? 

"I  remember  my  class  used  to  take  field 
trips  to  the  bakery  and  up  to  the  mountains 
to  see  the  lake.  We  had  us  a  ball,  but  some- 
how over  here  most  of  us  think  we  got 
short-changed  somewhere  in  school.  Oh, 
they  taught  us  a  lot  about  how  to  be  a  good 
committee  member  and  how  to  share  demo- 
cratically with  our  peers,  and  even  how  to 
build  the  Panama  Canal  out  of  blocks;  but 
this  sort  of  thing  Just  doesn't  seem  to  help 
us  very  much  over  here. 

"What  we  needed  to  know  was  who  these 
people  are  and  how  they  got  here  in  the  first 
place,  and  bow  many  of  them  there  are  and 
what  they  call  their  cities,  and  what  they 
eat  and  what  they  wear,  and  a  whole  mess 
of  things  like  that.  Quite  a  few  of  us  don't 
really  know  what  is  coming  off  over  here, 
and  we've  got  a  hunch  the  guys  over  by  the 
Berlin  Wall  may  be  in  the  same  spot  as  far 
as  all  those  European  countries  are  con- 
cerned. 

"My  school  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  me, 
I  guess,  and  I  liked  school  fine  while  I  was 
in  it.  I'm  not  quite  so  sure  I  like  it  now. 
I  found  out,  you  see,  how  much  it  didn't 
teach  me.    My  question:  Why  didn't  it? 

"2.  We  were  all  arguing  a  little  wiiile  ago 
about  what  commxuiiam  really  Is  and  why 
the  Vietcong  is  ready  to  die  for  It.  Ovir  Cap- 
tain sat  In  on  part  of  the  bull  session  and  he 
raoinded  ua  that  people  have  been  willing 
to  die  for  all  sorts  of  crazy  causes  over  the 
years.  Look  at  all  those  Germans  who  died 
for  Hitler,  of  all  people,  and  the  Japanese 
who  died  because  they  thought  their  Em- 
peror was  8<»ne  kind  of  a  god. 

"This  answered  one  of  our  questions,  I 
guess,  but  it  raised  a  lot  more.  Why  was 
It  that  the  Captain  had  to  be  the  one  to  tell 
us  this?  Why  badnt  we  haard  "way  back 
in  lobool  about  the  Crusaders  and  the  Huns 
and  all  those  other  people  the  Captain  told 
us  about  today,  who  went  into  far  countries 
oenturies  ago  to  fight  and  die?    Most  of  us 


had  never  heard  of  any  of  them.  As  far 
as  we  knew,  we  Americans  were  the  very 
first  to  do  this  kind  of  thing. 

"But  the  thing  that  really  bugged  me  was 
that  nobody  seemed  to  be  able  to  tell  exactly 
what  communism  is.  One  guy  said  it  was 
atheism.  Another  on4  said  it  wanted  to  rule 
the  world.  Somebody  else  said  it  was  kind  of 
like  socialism,  but  a  lot  of  us  figured  out  that 
couldn't  be  because  the  English  have  social- 
ism and  they  aren't  ccsnmiee.  Even  our  Cap- 
tain wasnt  much  help  at  this;  he  started 
looking  at  his  watch  about  then  and  finally 
bad  to  take  off,  he  said. 

"We  didn't  talk  about  it  but  I'm  wlUlng 
to  bet  that  none  of  uB  could  have  told  what 
capitalism  is.  I  bad  read  a  little  about  it 
since  I  was  sent  out  bere,  but  nearly  all  the 
guys  would  say  it  wt^  democracy  or  Amer- 
ican b\uines8,  or  something  like  that.  This 
doesn't  really  tell  what  it  Is,  does  it?  How 
oome  7e  Americans  bog  down  when  we  try 
to  define  the  thing  we  are  fighting  for  as 
well  as  the  thing  we  are  fighting  against? 

"How  can  we  fight  as  well  as  these  commies 
who  have  been  taught  ever  since  they  were 
kids  to  worship  communism  and  to  die  for 
it  gladly?  You  know,  I  Just  can't  remember 
any  one  of  my  teachtrs  I  ever  had  who  told 
me  straight  out  I  ought  to  love  my  Coimtry 
Just  like  I  love  my  mother,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  Oh,  I'm  aure  a  lot  of  them  felt  that 
way,  they  were  fine  people,  but  they  Just 
didn't  seem  to  want  to  talk  to  us  kids  much 
about  that. 

"Why  not?  Is  there  something  in  the  law 
that  prevents  our  teachers  from  telling  their 
pupils  how  grand  and  how  great  and  how 
free  the  United  Statts  of  America  really  is? 
"No  wonder  some  of  our  fellows  come  betck 
brainwashed  from  the  commie  prison  camps. 
I'd  trade  all  the  courses  I  ever  had  back  in 
school  in  social  living  and  senior  problems 
and  ninth  grade  odentation  and  student 
leadership  for  some  good  solid  classes  in 
economics  and  civics  and  world  geography. 
These  are  the  things  we  need  over  here. 
How  come  I  never  got  them? 

"3.  Ever  since  I  was  back  in  the  first 
grade  I  heard  all  about  the  importance  of 
cooperating  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
were  taught  that  the  United  Nations  had 
been  set  up  to  keep  the  peace  and  all  we 
Americans  had  to  do  was  cooperate  with  it 
and  do  our  share  and  there  wouldn't  be  any 
more  war,  ever. 

"Prom  what  I  hear,  we  did  our  share  pretty 
well.  We  loaned  everybody  money  and  got 
darned  little  of  it  back.  Every  time  any 
country  anywhere  got  into  any  trouble,  we 
were  the  ones  to  hdp  ball  it  out.  I  never 
heard  of  anybody  else  doing  it — Just  us.  We 
taxed  ourselves  mora  than  any  other  people 
In  all  history,  and  most  of  the  taxes  went  to 
bolster  up  a  bunch  of  little  countries  most 
of  us  had  never  heard  of,  and  that  tiimed 
out  to  be  the  very  firat  to  kick  us  out  and 
bum  down  our  embatsies  and  insult  our  Flag 
Just  as  soon   as  they  got  half  a  chance. 

"I  guess  my  question  here  Is:  Why  didn't 
our  teachers  tell  us  that  cooperation  has 
to  be  a  two-way  strtet?  These  communists 
over  here  don't  cooperate  worth  a  dam.  They 
poison  their  bullets  and  they  sow  the  Jungle 
trails  with  spiked  boobytrape.  and  they 
slaughter  our  wounded.  They  tttrow  bombs 
into  our  barracks  and  kUl  us  while  we  sleep. 
They  torture  and  dismember  their  own 
countrymen  who  rofuse  to  go  along  with 
them.  They  don't  talk  peace  because  they 
don't  want  peace.  They  never  have.  They 
never  will. 

"This  isn't  what  t  was  taught  in  school. 
They  told  me  there  that  everybody  wanted 
peace  more  than  anything  else  In  the  whole 
world.  I've  learned  out  here  that  this  Just 
isn't  so.  They  told  me  down  in  the  grades 
that  if  We  Americans  Just  helped  everybody 
else  out  and  didn't  go  around  starting  any 
wars,  there  wouldn't  be  any  wars.  This  was 
a  downright  lie,  as  it  turned  out.  Wliat  I 
want  to  know  now  is:  Why  were  we  lied 
to? 


"Finally,  what's  with  these  college  pro- 
fessors and  these  university  presidents  who 
are  stabbing  us  in  the  back  these  days? 
Don't  they  know  that  every  time  they  permit 
their  campuses  to  be  used  for  this  'give  blood 
to  the  Vietcong'  rally  stuff,  and  everytlme 
they  let  their  students  out  of  classes  to  lie 
down  In  front  of  troop  trains  and  bum  their 
draft  cards,  it  encourages  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
Mao  Tse-tung  to  prolong  this  war  out  here 
Just  that  much  longer?  Don't  they  know 
this — or  Is  it  Just  that  they  don't  care?  But 
every  single  day  this  war  Is  prolonged,  more 
of  us  over  here  are  going  to  get  killed. 

"They  told  me  back  in  school  that  treason 
consists  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  Well,  I  can  testify  to  two  things 
right  now:  First,  that  the  commies  are  oui 
enemies,  all  right;  and,  secondly,  that  these 
demonstrations  back  home  give  them  one 
heck  of  a  lot  of  aid  and  comfort.  If  this 
isn't  treason,  what  is? 

"Now,  I  can't  understand  our  college  au- 
thorities permitting  their  students  to  help 
our  enemies,  but  there  Is  one  thing  I  can 
understand  even  less:  why  the  folks  back 
home  let  them  get  away  with  it  I  After  all, 
these  colleges  and  universities  are  mostly 
tax-supported,  aren't  they?  Why  aren't  our 
mothers  and  our  fathers  and  our  cousins  and 
our  neighbors  out  demanding  that  these 
friends  of  oxir  enemies  be  booted  out,  wheth- 
er they  turn  out  to  be  students  getting  a  free 
education  at  public  expense  when  they  ought 
to  be  over  here  helping  us,  or  professors 
drawing  fifteen-to-twenty-thousand-doUar- 
a-year  salaries  to  preach  aid  to  oocnmimlsm 
and  sick  surrender  to  those  who  are  trying 
to  destroy  us? 

"Maybe  it's  Just  that  there  aren't  enough 
of  us  over  here  yet.  Maybe  when  another 
100,000  or  200,000  or  half  a  milUon  of  us  are 
over  here  in  the  Jungles,  the  college  au- 
thorities and  the  legislators  back  home  will 
listen  to  us  then  and  do  at  long  last  what 
they  should  have  done  in  the  first  place: 
Clean  that  mess  up! — that  mess  which  \b 
turning  our  colleges  and  our  tinlverslties  into 
breeding  grounds  for  treason  and  nesting 
places  for  sabotage  and  for  subversion. 

"Well,  these  are  the  things  my  friends  and 
I  would  like  to  know  the  answers  to.  Maybe 
nobody  knows  the  answers;  but  if  you  do, 
will  you  let  us  know?  A  lot  of  us  over  here 
are  beginning  to  wonder." 

He  signed  his  name  and  gave  his  outfit. 
In  due  time  and  across  long  distances,  Mb 
letter  came  to  me.  I  puzzled  over  It.  I  dont 
mind  telling  you  I  worried  over  it.  Tee,  I 
guess  I  even  prayed  a  little  over  it.  Finally, 
after  a  whole  lot  of  soul-searching  I  wrote 
some  kind  of  letter  in  reply,  but  I  knew  even 
as  I  sent  it  that  I  hadn't  really  answered 
him.  There's  a  big  difference,  you  know. 
And  even  my  lame  and  Inadequate  reply 
never  reached  him,  as  it  turned  out.  By  the 
time  my  letter  had  been  passed  along  to  that 
little  village  north  of  Saigon,  my  G.I.  cor- 
respondent had  moved  on — permanently,  bi» 
questions  forever  unanswered. 

And  yet  they  mxist  be  answered  by  all  of 
us  for  the  sake  of  all  of  those  who  serve  us 
overseas,  in  silence,  in  obscurity,  too  often 
in  pain.  Someday  they  will  come  back  to  us, 
the  young  men  who  survive  the  green  bell 
which  we,  their  elders,  have  sent  them  to, 
and  when  they  do  the  answers  must  be  ready, 
not  only  for  their  sake  but  for  their  chUdren's 
sake  after  them. 

So  will  you  Join  me  this  evening  in  a  letter 
to  Viet  Nam?     It  goes  this  way: 

"Dkah  Joe:  Did  you  ever  notice  how  parents 
who  love  their  kids  so  often  seem  to  spoil 
them?  They  want  things  to  be  so  good  for 
the  youngsters  in  the  years  ahead  that  they 
tend  to  lose  sight  of  how  things  really  are. 
We  wanted  everything  to  be  so  right  for 
you — a  world  of  peace,  a  Nation  where  tol- 
erance and  helpfulness  and  comfort  and 
abimdance  would  be  the  rule,  not  the  ex- 
ception; a  way  of  life  in  which  everyone 
would  be  happy  and  at  ease,  and  would  wallc 
shoulder  to  shoulder  Into  a  future  fair  be- 
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yond  all  the  dreams  of  men.  This  is  what 
Tonr  grandfather  wanted  for  his  kids  after 
be  bad  licked  tlie  Kaiser  in  1918.  What  be 
got,  Instead,  was  the  Oreat  Depression  and 
Wwld  War  II. 

"It  was  what  your  Dad  wanted  for  you  in 
•45  after  he  had  smashed  the  Nazi  octopus. 
What  he  got  was  the  Cold  War  and  Little 
Bock  and  Watts,  in  installments. 

"He  saw  his  younger  brothers  march  off  to 
Lebanon  and  Korea  and  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  now  he  sees  you  struggling 
tbwe  in  the  quicksands  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  his  heart  bleeds  a  little  inside  him. 
•What  went  wrong?'  he  asks;  and  so  do  you. 

"Well,  what  went  wrong  was  what  always 
goes  wrong  when  you  live  in  a  dream  wwld. 
The  public  schools  as  I  have  watched  them 
and  worked  vrtth  them  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  were  given  over,  lock,  stock  and 
barrel  almost  a  generation  ago  to  a  bxmch 
of  educational  theorists  from  Coliunbia  Uni- 
versity Teachers  College  who  had  decided, 
unilaterally,  that  the  only  thing  worth 
teachtog  to  chUdren  was  the  abUity  to  adjust 
comfortably  and  happUy  and  easUy  to  their 
environment. 

••The  assumption,  you  see,  was  the  one  we 
were  all  making  at  the  time,  namely,  that 
our  future  environment  was  going  to  be  so 
affluent  and  so  secure,  and  above  all  so  peace- 
ful, that  adjustment  to  it  would  constitute 
the  supreme  goal  In  life.  Htetory  and  geog- 
raphy were  old  stuff.  So  was  civics.  After 
all,  we  were  going  to  have  a  new  world  now, 
weren't  we?  The  new  spirit  of  perfect  inter- 
national tmderstandlng  and  brotherhood 
would  see  to  that,  wouldn't  it?  Besides, 
there  was  only  one  really  major  power  in  tlie 
whole  world  then  which  could  ever  disturb 
the  peace  again,  that  power  which  had  all 
the  A-bombs  and  all  the  Navy  and  all  the 

Air  Force  and,  above  all,  all  the  money — 

U8. 

"So  feed  the  kids  cooperation — cooperation 
at  any  cost.  Get  them  to  love  everybody 
under  the  svm,  and  in  order  to  do  this  make 
them  believe  that  everybody  under  the  sun 
loves  us.  Never  mind  if  it  isn't  quite  true  yet. 
Surely — surely,  if  our  American  children 
grow  up  loving  the  world,  the  rest  of  the 
human  race  is  bound  to  reciprocate, 
isnt  it? 

"And  If  the  schools  Just  dont  have  enough 
hours  in  the  day  to  teach  arithmetic  and 
spelling  and  English  grammar,  history  and 
geography,  and  to  get  In  all  this  new  'life 
adjustment'  stuff  like  social  studies  and  so- 
cial living  and  senior  problems,  group  dy- 
namics and  democratic  sharing  and  peer 
group  socializing,  why  then  the  fundamen- 
tals of  human  learning  will  just  have  to  take 
a  back  seat  for  a  while — and  they  did,  Joe; 
for  twenty-five  years  and  more  they  did. 

"This  Is  why  you  didn't  know  the  capital 
of  Indochina.  You  were  too  busy  back  along 
the  years  building  Igloos  like  Muk-Muk,  the 
Eskimo  boy.  This  Is  why  you  didn't  know 
whether  Berlin  was  in  East  or  West  Germany. 
Tou  were  too  busy  lesirning  how  llamas  were 
harnessed  like  little  Pedro  from  Peru. 

•This  is  why  you  didn't  learn  a  lot  of 
things,  Joe,  and  one  of  th  le  things  was  why 
America  Is  worth  dying  for,  and  always  has 
been.  It  got  to  be  kind  of  square  after  World 
War  U  to  admit  you  loved  your  Country.  We 
had  been  openly  and  unashamedly  patriotic 
for  too  long,  I  guess,  from  1941  to  1946,  for 
some  of  us  to  hold  still  for,  so  we  kind  of 
soft-pedaled  the  Spirit  of  "76  and  'My  Coun- 
try, right  or  wrong.' 

"It  looked,  after  all,  as  though  before  too 
long  all  the  nations  of  the  world  were  going 
to  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  Join 
in  one  big  planetary  union,  and  In  a  One 
World  universal  peace  like  this  national  pa- 
triotism would  be  a  bit  out  of  place — down- 
right embarrassing. 

'We  were  so  svire  It  was  coming,  Joe — so 
sure — that  we  educated  you  for  a  wortd 
which  nevnr  was  and  which  never  came  to 
pass.    You  see,  we  forgot  one  thing:  that  the 


rest  of  the  world  was  teaching  Its  kids  some- 
thing entirely  different.  The  Russians? 
They  were  raising  a  generation  to  believe  that 
they  were  destined  to  bury  us  and  their  lead- 
ers told  them  that  every  day.  The  Chinese 
youngsters?  They  were  conditioned  from 
birth  to  regard  Americans  as  devils  out  of 
hell.  South  Americans  In  many  places  were 
told  from  Infancy  that  we  North  Americans 
should  be  si^at  upon  at  sight. 

"Much  of  the  rest  of  humanity,  thanks  to 
the  films  we  exported  to  them  so  thought- 
fully, regarded  us  as  half  fools,  half  gang- 
sters. 

"We  were  the  only  ones,  Joe,  to  preach 
tolerance  and  cooperation — ^yes,  and  love — 
to  ovir  children  in  the  schools.  Was  this 
wrong?  No.  It  is  never  wrong  to  love  your 
enemies.  It's  Just  that  your  generation,  Joe, 
was  brought  up  to  believe,  not  Just  that 
you  should  love  your  enemies,  but  that  there 
were  no  longer  going  to  be  any  enemies  to 
love.  We  taught  you  to  be  decent  and  kind- 
ly and  charitable,  and  I  think  overall  we 
succeeded  pretty  well;  but  we  should  have 
taught  you,  too,  to  be  armed  and  ready  to  de- 
fend your  lives  and  your  liberties  In  a  world 
which  too  often  returned  neither  your  de- 
cency nor  your  love.  In  a  word,  we  should 
have  given  you  the  facts.  Instead,  we  gave 
you  our  own  hopes,  our  own  dreams,  our 
own  fatal  illusions. 

"We  teachers  tried  to  give  you  education 
in  your  schools,  Joe.  Sometimes  it  was  a 
little  watered  down,  that's  true,  but  it  was 
education,  nonetheless,  while  across  the  At- 
lantic and  the  vast  Pacific  the  children  of 
Asia  and  much  of  Europe  were  being  given 
not  education  at  all  but  indoctrination.  The 
solution  was  not  to  have  indoctrinated  you 
but  it  was  to  have  prepared  you  for  life  in 
an  indoctrinated  world,  and  this  we  did  not 
do,  and  herein  lies  the  shame  and  the  folly 
of  all  of  us  who  sent  you  half  around  the 
world  to  learn  at  the  cost  of  your  tears  and 
your  blood  what  we  should  have  taught  you 
as  a  UtUe  child. 

"We  didn't  lie  to  you  deliberately.  We 
didn't  mean  to  hurt  you,  God  knows.  We 
Just  ended  up  kidding  you,  that's  all,  and  it 
is  no  real  defense  to  say  that  all  the  while 
we  were  kidding  ourselves,  too,  all  of  us — 
kidding  ourselves  by  letting  twenty-five 
years  of  life  adjustment  progressive  education 
adjust  immortal  lines  like  these  right  out  of 
the  curriculum  of  your  school,  Joe : 


"'Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down! 
Long  has  it  waved  on  high. 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 
That  banner  in  the  sky. 

'By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  fiood. 
Their  Flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  "round  the  world.' 

'The  breaking  waves  dash'd  high 
On  a  stem  and  rock-bound  coast.' " 


Try  these  lines  on  the  children  in  your 
own  neighborhood  if  you  want  first-hand 
proof  of  what  a  generation  of  life  adjust- 
ment education  has  done  to  America's 
young.  I  know.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
mere  mouthing  of  rhymed  couplets  and  the 
parroting  of  phrases  from  great  speeches  by 
children  will  do  nothing  to  Instill  under- 
standing of  our  Nation's  past  and  faith  in 
her  future.  This  is  true,  but  to  the  same 
extent  that  reciting  the  wedding  vows  in 
itself  win  do  little  to  insure  a  happy  mar- 
riage. Few  of  us  would  feel  genuinely  mar- 
ried without  this  moving  spiritual  experi- 
ence at  the  outset  of  our  voyage  across  the 
perilous  seas  of  matrimony,  even  so  is  the 
case  of  the  great  stories,  the  great  poems, 
the  great  speeches  which  svmunarize  so  elo- 
quently and  so  dramatically  the  adventures 
of  the  American  people  down  through  the 
centuries.  We  commit  a  crime,  not  only 
against  the  child  but  also  against  the  Coun- 
try itself  when  we  remove  these  grand  re- 


minders of  yesterday  from  the  curriculum 
of  today. 

"I  wonder  what  you  would  say,  Joe,  if 
you  knew  over  there  where  you  are  now 
about  the  current  threat,  the  strangest  thing 
I  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  speak  or 
write  abut  in  all  my  long  career  as  an  educa- 
tor, and  one  which  I  never  thought  I  would 
have  to  comment  on  in  this  Country — ^tbe 
current  tlireat,  of  all  things,  to  our  national 
songs  posed  by  interpretations  of  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  ruling  barring  state-pre- 
scribed prayers  in  school  classrooms." 

As  a  public  educator,  I  certainly  hold  no 
brief  for  any  sort  of  sectarian  religious  prac- 
tices in  the  pubUc  schools.  In  fact,  I  would 
be  the  very  first  to  oppose  such  practices. 
We  teachers  have  no  business  preaching  or 
trying  to  interpret  the  Scriptures,  that's  not 
our  Job;  but  nobody  can  teU  me  that  the 
legal  separation  of  church  and  state,  which 
the  Founding  Fathers  wisely  wrote  into  our 
Constitution,  was  ever  intended  to  Justify 
the  attacks  on  o\ir  patriotic  music  which 
we  are  now  witnessing  on  all  hands. 

For  Instance,  in  one  of  our  greatest  east- 
ern states  it  has  within  the  last  few  months 
or  so  become  illegal  to  require  the  recitation 
in  school  of  these  lines: 

"Oh,  thus  be  it  ever  when  free  men  shall 

stand 
Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's 

desolation! 
Blest    vrith    vlct'ry    and    peace,    may    the 

heav'n  rescued  land 
Praise  the  Pow'r  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  Nation! 
Then  conquer  we  must  when  our  cause  it 

is  Just, 
And  tills  be  our  motto:   'In  God  Is  our 

trust!' 
And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  triumph 

shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 

the  brave." 

In  my  own  state.  Just  a  short  time  ago,  a 
certain  organization  which  specializes  In  this 
sort  of  thing  demanded  that  one  of  our 
school  districts  eliminate  several  songs  con- 
tained in  the  music  programs  in  the  local 
schools  because  they  were  written  originally 
in  the  form  of  prayers  and  state-mandated 
prayers  are  now  illegal.  One  of  these  songs 
contained  in  our  California  music  textbooks 
and  now  apparently  to  be  ruled  out  has  been 
sung  by  millions  of  Americans  for  a  hundred 
years  without  any  ill  effects  imtil  now: 

"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory 

Of  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where 

The  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored." 

This  may  t>e  a  prayer,  I  don't  know;  I 
don't  care.  It  fought  with  Grant  in  the 
wilderness,  that  song.  It  rode  with  Sheridan 
on  that  breathless  gallop  to  Winchester 
twenty  miles  away.  It  fell  like  welcome 
balm  upon  the  anguished  soul  of  Lincoln 
when  he  stood  on  that  day  of  all  days  gazing 
up  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  straining  tiis  eyes 
while  the  fresh  young  troops  marched  out 
of  the  West,  fiowers  in  their  muskets,  chant- 
ing that  mighty  tune  and  adding  to  its  words 
of  their  own  choosing — "We  are  coming, 
Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand 
more." 

Another  of  our  little  kindergarten  songs 
out  there  begins  with  a  quotation  from 
Charles  Dickens  which  has  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  mankind  ever  since  Tiny  Tim  spoke 
it  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart  and  in 
reverence  of  the  Christmas  Season.  "God 
bless  us  everyone,"  It  starts — and  so  presum- 
ably, it  is  illegal. 

The  move  to  outlaw  Christmas  carols  in 
the  schools  is  weU  known,  I  am  sure,  to  all  of 
us  despite  the  fact  that  these  Innocent,  Joy- 
o\i8  folksongs  are  among  our  most  precious 
musical  treasures,  sung  alike  by  Christians 
and    non-Christians    during    the    Ytiletide 
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holiday!.  I  well  remember  my  own  cblld- 
hood  In  the  Midwest  where  we  sang  these 
lovely  little  songs  without  any  thought  of 
■ectarlanlam.  Alongside  me  was  a  little  girl, 
we  were  In  the  third  grade,  and  I  loved  her 
madly.  I  remember  her  today.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  our  Jewish  Rabbi  and  her  name 
was  Mlna  Slotsky.  She  was  a  beautiful  little 
girl  and  she  sang  those  Christmas  carols  In 
the  most  beautiful  little  soprano  voice  you 
ever  heard.  In  the  fullness  of  her  heart,  and 
I  well  remember  one,  because,  of  course,  her 
heritage  did  come  In  and  she  Insisted  on 
■Inglng  It — "The  world  in  Solomon  stillness 
lay." 

All  these  songs  and  many  more  are  now 
under  Increasing  attack  across  the  land. 
What  alarms  me  are  the  implications  for  the 
future  If  education  is  to  be  prohibited  from 
teaching  music  written  In  the  form  of 
prayers.  What  happens,  I  ask  you,  to  such 
verses  as  these? 

"Our  father's  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty,  to  Thee  we  sing. 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright. 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 
Great  God  our  King." 

And 
"America,  America,  God  shed  His  Grace  on 
thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea." 

And  even  that  song  written  by  the  best- 
loved  of  all  of  our  modern  Jewish  composers: 

"God  bless  America,  land  that  I  love. 
Stand  beside  her  and  gtiide  her 
Through  the  night  with  a  light  from  above." 

These  are  all  prayers,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men; that's  all  they  are,  that's  all  they  ever 
were.  They  are  our  most  precious  musical 
heritage.  Do  you  begin  to  see  the  cleft  stick 
on  which  education  is  now  caught?  It  seems 
to  me  that  all  these  amputations  of  the  great 
poems  and  the  songs  which  every  former  gen- 
eration of  Americans  woiild  have  defended 
literally  to  the  death  have  somehow  some- 
thing In  common.  They  represent  a  gnaw- 
ing away  at  a  once  mighty  tradition,  an 
erosion  of  everything  out  of  our  past  which 
was  at  once  wonderftil  and  glamorous  and 
soul-stirring;  the  substitution  of  the  dull, 
the  humdnun,  the  trite,  for  the  thrilling,  the 
mysterious,  the  breathtaking. 

It  Is  a  trend  which,  imfortunately,  seems 
to  be  accelerating.  It  is  a  trend  which  both 
school  people  and  the  lay  public  must  resist 
with  every  legal  means  at  our  disposal  if  the 
Nation's  schools  are  to  continue  to  fulfill 
their  ancient  role  as  the  transmitters  of  the 
cultural,  the  historical,  the  patriotic  tradi- 
tion which  has  always  in  the  past  been  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Inheritance  of  every  Ameri- 
can. The  rights  of  minorities  In  this  land 
must  always  be  protected,  no  matter  bow 
microscopically  small  and  vocal  some  of  these 
minorities  may  be,  but  nothing  In  this  con- 
cept confers  upon  any  minority,  no  matter 
how  tiny  or  tyrannical,  the  right  to  dictate 
to  the  vsst  majority,  particularly  when  noth- 
ing leas  than  the  survival  of  the  great  Re- 
public itself  In  the  years  ahead  may  well  be 
the  issue  now  at  stake. 

"And  so  It  Is,  Joe.  I  have  left  the  poor, 
bedraggled  misfits  you  mentioned  imtll  last, 
those  spindly,  bearded,  round-pegs-ln- 
■quare-holes  who  parade  in  straggling,  evll- 
Bm«lllng  lines  with  misspelled  placards  to 
help  yvvtr  enemies,  because  they  know  down 
in  their  heturts  they  cannot  hold  a  candle  to 
you;  and  they  envy  you  because  you  are 
something  they  can  never  be — a  man. 

"You  wouldn't  hate  them,  Joe,  If  you  could 
be  over  here  where  we  are  and  Just  see  them 
with  their  lank-haired,  bumlng-eyed  female 
eoimterparts.  Every  country  has  its  loose 
nuts,  Joe.   These  are  ours. 

"But  the  professors  who  lead  them  and 
who  Justify  them,  and  who  egg  them  on  to 


treason — these  prostitutes  of  my  profession, 
I  cannot  excuse.  They  cannot  plead  Igno- 
rance. They  know  how  their  actions  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  They  cannot 
claim  that  life  and  success  have  passed  them 
by,  leaving  them  to  chew  on  the  cold  bones 
of  frustration  and  acquire  vicarious  status 
through  showing  ott.  Neither  can  they  take 
refuge  In  youth  and  Inexperience. 

"We  cannot  sllenee  them,  Joe.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  sully  the  very  cause  you  are 
fighting  for.  But  your  revenge  on  these 
seducers  of  the  young  is  already  complete, 
whether  you  know  it  or  not,  for  aroxind  the 
neck  of  each  one  of  them  hangs  like  an  alba- 
tross the  terrible  picture  of  our  American 
wounded,  bands  trussed  behind  them,  shot 
in  the  face  In  cold  blood  by  the  bloody 
butchers  whom  these  cap-and-gown  agita- 
tors have  preferred  to  their  own  countrymen. 

"It's  not  the  kind  of  memory  I  should  like 
to  have  accompany  me  through  life,  I  can 
tell  you;  but  never  sell  my  profession  short, 
Joe.  For  every  protfessor  who  plays  footsie 
with  the  Vletcong,  there  are  hundreds,  thou- 
sands more  who  are  loyal,  decent,  patriotic 
Americans,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  and 
vigorous  protest  enunciated  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley's  faculty 
against  the  few,  fortunately  the  few  among 
them  who  have  so  coldly  and  cynically 
abused  the  privileges  of  academic  freedom. 

"And  for  every  American  school  today 
which  still  clings  stubbornly  and  blindly  and 
stupidly  to  the  outworn,  exploded  dogmas 
of  progressive  education,  there  are  many, 
many  more  now  swinging  over  dally  to  the 
basic  educational  philosophy  which  we  In 
California  call  'education  in  depth,'  and 
which,  please  God,  will  help  to  spare  your 
children  what  you  have  bad  to  undergo. 

"In  countless  high  schools  across  the  land 
new,  different  courses  in  economics,  in  world 
geography,  are  taking  the  place  of  the  out- 
worn pablum  of  social  studies.  Those  who 
come  after  you,  Joe,  will  understand  more 
clearly  the  real  nature  of  the  world  we  live 
in,  and  they  should  be  better  armed  and 
better  guarded  against  its   ancient  pitfalls. 

"But  above  all  elee,  we  educators  are  ris- 
ing above  the  terrible  temptation  to  go  to 
the  other  extreme,  to  teach  hatred  to  the 
children,  and  intolerance  and  narrow  nation- 
alism. We  teachers  are  still  teaching  Amer- 
ica's children  to  hope  and  to  aspire  and  to 
love  their  fellow  men,  while  advising  them 
all  the  while  against  the  perils  implicit  In 
a  fool's  paradise. 

"We  have  faith,  we  educators,  that  some- 
time In  the  days  beyond  tomorrow,  educa- 
tion in  the  other  laads  of  this  earth  will  cast 
off  its  shackles  and  Join  us  In  this  great 
mission. 

"That's  about  all  I  can  tell  you.  Joe. 
Nearly  all  of  us  here  are  thinking  of  you  and 
praying  for  you.   Ood  bless  you." 

This,  then,  is  my  letter  to  Viet  Nam.  It 
will  take  you  and  millions  like  you  to  change 
its  promises  to  realities.  As  the  grim  strug- 
gle escalates,  as  more  and  more  of  our  sons 
and  brothers  are  cast  into  the  scales.  Isn't 
it  about  time  we  did  a  little  escalating  of 
our  own  right  here  at  home? 

I  can't  think  of  a  better  or  more  reward- 
ing place  to  start  than  our  own  schools,  ovir 
own  colleges:  above  all,  our  own  universities. 
It  is  you.  after  all,  who  must  answer  at  last 
to  our  boys  who  come  home  again.  See  you 
doltl 


"MINI-STYLE  PILEDRIVER" 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  with  the  new  public  aware- 
ness regarding  automobile  safety,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  new  experiments 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  at 
Princeton,  W.  Va.,  have  indicated  that 
highway  guardrails  be  Installed  with 
less  cost  by  using  wood  posts. 

In    an    article    entitled    "Mini-Style 


Piledriver  Puts  Wood  Posts  Back  Into 
Highway  Guardrails,"  I  have  reviewed 
the  experiments  and  the  cost  analysis 
of  using  wood  as  highway  guardrails. 
The  article  was  reported  In  the  Decem- 
ber 1966  issue  of  the  Contractors  and 
Engineers  magazine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mini-Sttlb    PnjxBiVEB    Puts    Wood    Posts 
Back  Into  Highway  GTrABOBAn.s 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Btbd, 
of  West  Virginia) 

Spurred  by  native  pride.  West  Virginiaos 
have  wondered  why  the  stxirdy  timbers  of 
their  state  were  not  represented  in  any  way 
In  the  construction  of  new  highways. 

Since  1958,  steel  posts  have  been  used  al- 
most exclusively  in  highway  guardrails  in 
my  state.  Road  builders  disclaimed  any 
talk  of  discrimination,  explaining  that  the 
sole  reason  for  using  steel  rather  than  wood 
was  cost.  Wood  may  be  less  expensive  than 
steel,  but  it  took  less  time  and  less  man- 
power to  drive  steel  posts. 

Today,  the  picture  Is  about  to  change.  I 
am  happy  to  say  this  is  due  to  some  out- 
standing cooperation  between  the  V.S.  For- 
est Service,  which  conducted  research  Into 
the  problem,  and  private  Indiistry,  which 
produced  the  power  equipment  that  will 
close  the  installation-cost  gap  between  wood 
and  steel  posts. 

The  new  device  is  a  simple  adaptation  of 
a  conventional  machine  for  demolishing 
concrete  or  macadam  surfaces.  It  is  a  min- 
latxire  pile  driver. 

I  am  told  that  field  tests  proved  that 
wood  posts  can  be  put  In  place  with  this 
machine  at  a  rate  of  25  to  30  per  hour.  Thla 
is  approximately  the  same  rate  as  that  re- 
quired for  setting  the  steel  poets  used  for 
g;uardrall  by  most  contractors  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

If  wood  posts  are  acceptable,  and  I  am 
told  they  ar0,  and  if  they  are  less  expensive, 
as  a  1964  study  revealed,  then  it  is  Important 
to  find  an  economical  method  to  Install  the. 
posts.    I  believe  we  have  found  it  now. 

Estimates  of  savings  to  be  realized  by  the 
use  of  this  small  pile  driver  have  been  placed 
at  $2.50  per  post,  or  up  to  $2,000  per  mile  ol 
guardraU  installation.  From  my  member- 
ship on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, which  funds  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  I  am  elated  to  believe  that  some  of 
the  $465  million  annually  spent  for  highway 
uses  may  be  saved  through  this  development. 

As  a  West  Virginian  who  is  strongly  In- 
terested In  developing  new  markets  for  the 
natural  resources  of  my  state,  I  might  add 
that  I  am  more  than  Just  slightly  pleased  at 
the  thought  of  having  a  greatly  expanded  use 
of  wood  in  highway  construction.  It  will 
provide  needed  markets  for  the  increasingly 
greater  abundance  of  raw  material  available 
m  the  Appalachian  forest  of  West  Virginia 
and  other  states. 

HOW    rr   CAME   ABOUT 

May  I  mention  briefly  some  of  the  back- 
ground activities  leading  to  this  develop- 
ment? In  1962,  Congress  appropriated  $460,- 
000  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service's  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Marketing  Laboratory  at  Princeton,  W. 
Va.  It  was  designed  primarUy  to  scout 
around  for  new  uses  for  wood. 

Researchers  at  the  new  laboratory,  led  by 
Prank  R.  Longwood,  soon  discovered  that  one 
of  the  potentially  large  markets  for  locally 
grown  wood  was  for  guardrail  posts  along  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  miles  of  old  and  new 
highways  In  eastern  states.  They  also  found 
that  steel  poets  were  used  in  preference  to 
wood  because  of  the  difference  in  setting  rate 
for  the  two  materials.  Steel  posts  could  be 
installed  with  a  truck-mounted  driver  at  the 
rate  of  about  240  per  day  by  a  6  or  6-man 
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jrew.  In  comparison,  a  7  or  8-man  crew 
eould  install  only  80  to  100  wooden  posts  per 
day  because  they  could  not  be  driven  satls- 
factorily  with  power  equipment.  StUl,  the 
total  in-place  cost  of  treated  wood  posts  was 
»pproxlmat€ly  75  cents  to  $1.34  less  than  In 
the  In-place  coet  of  primed  steel,  galvanized 
iteel,  or  concrete  guardrail  posts.  Why,  then, 
were  all  the  contractors  In  West  Virginia 
Ming  steel  poets? 

In  answer  to  this  question  they  stated 
that  their  choice  of  post  is  governed  mainly 
by  production  considerations.  Guardrail  In- 
rtallatlon  normally  represents  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  cost  of  a  project.  It  la 
tiao  normally  the  last  operation  on  a  Job.  It 
must  be  completed  before  Inclement  weather 
begins  m  November.  Because  of  the  greater 
time  required  to  Install  wooden  posts,  the 
contractors  apparently  chose  the  type  that 
can  be  Installed  most  quickly. 

Since  speed  in  installation  Is  the  con- 
tractors' primary  reason  for  xising  steel  posts. 
It  was  obvious  to  researchers  that  efforts 
should  be  directed  at  improving  setting 
techniques  and  Increasing  the  number  of 
wooden  posts  that  can  be  set  per  day.  One 
of  the  obvious  solutions  to  the  problem  was 
to  develop  a  machine  that  could  mechani- 
cally Install  wooden  guardrail  posts  at  a  rate 
comparable  to  the  rate  for  steel  poets. 

This  line  of  research  was  followed,  and 
scientists  at  the  laboratory  produced  the 
equipment  that  may  result,  hopefully,  in 
the  widespread  use  of  Appalachian-grown 
wood  guardrail  posts  along  state  and  federal 
highways. 

HIGHWAY  TESTS 

Research  in  cooperation  with  Cross  Lanes 
Construction  Co.  of  Nltro,  W.  Va.,  and  the 
West  Virginia  State  Road  Commission  has 
proved  that  either  pine  or  hardwood  posts 
can  be  driven  along  the  berm  of  major  and 
secondary  highways  at  a  rate  that  makes 
wood  more  economical  to  use  than  other 
materials. 

During  a  recent  test  both  round  and  sawn 
wood  posts  were  driven  along  four  stretches 
of  state  highway  near  the  Mercer  County 
Airport  at  the  rate  of  25  to  30  an  hour.  No 
difficulty  was  encountered  In  the  alignment 
of  the  posts,  nor  was  there  any  noticeable 
damage  to  the  tope. 

The  posts  are  driven  without  pointing  or 
shaping  the  ends.  Researchers  found  that 
blunt  posts  drive  stralghter  and  are  better 
aligned  than  those  that  are  pointed  or  cut 
to  a  wedge  shape.  The  tops  are  left  flat  or 
sloped,  according  to  the  preference  of  the 
highway  department. 

I  am  pleased  that  scientists  at  the  Mar- 
keting Laboratory  are  continuing  their  re- 
search to  develop  more  use  of  wood  in  high- 
way construction. 

A  report  on  the  initial  analysis  of  the 
relative  costs  and  difficulty  of  setting  guard- 
imU  posts  of  different  material  in  West  Vir- 
ginia is  contained  in  U.S.  Forest  Service  Re- 
search Note  NE-36.  Copies  are  available  from 
the  Forest  Products  Marketing  Laboratory  at 
Princeton.  A  second  report  on  recent  tests 
with  the  pile  driver  will  be  available  soon. 


In  his  1965  state  of  the  Union  address 
he  said: 

I  wlU  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  In  world 
population  and  the  growing  scarcity  In  world 
resources. 

In  his  196)6  state  of  the  Union  address 
he  said;  in  part: 

...  I  have  come  to  ask  of  you  ...  to  give 
a  new  and  daring  direction  to  our  foreign  aid 
program  designed  to  make  a  maximum  attack 
on  hunger,  disease  and  Ignorance  in  those 
countries  determined  to  help  themselves — 
and  to  help  those  nations  trying  to  control 
population  growth  .  .  . 

And  he  said  he  would  propose  legisla- 
tion to  bring  modem  skills  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  uncared-for  suffering  of  the 
world  and  to  earmark  funds  for  research. 
In  his  1967  state  of  the  Union  address 
on  last  January  10  he  said: 

Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the  really 
great  challenge  to  the  himian  family  U  the 
race  beteen  food  supply  and  population  In- 
crease.    That  race  tonight  Is  being  lost. 

The  time  for  rehetorlc  has  clearly  passed. 
The  time  for  concerted  action  Is  here,  and  we 
must  get  on  with  the  Job. 

We  believe  that  three  principles  must  pre- 
vail If  our  policy  Is  to  succeed: 

First,  the  developing  nations  must  give 
highest  priority  to  food  production,  including 
the  use  of  technology  and  the  capital  of  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Second,  nations  with  food  deficits  must  put 
more  of  their  resotirces  into  voluntary  family 
planning  programs. 

Third,  the  developed  nations  must  all  assist 
other  nations  to  avoid  starvation  in  the  short 
run  and  to  move  rapidly  towards  the  ability 
to  feed  themselves. 

Every  member  of  the  world  community  now 
bears  a  direct  responsibility  to  help  bring 
our  most  basic  human  account  Into  balance. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  President's  27  public  remarks  call- 
ing for  solutions  to  the  population  ex- 
plosion at  home  and  abroad  appear  as 
exhibit  1  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  our 
responsibility  is  clear  and  does  involve  all 
mankind  and  generations  yet  unborn. 
As  former  President  Eisenhower  told  the 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  when  hear- 
ings on  the  population  crisis  started  on 
June  22,  1965: 

If  we  now  Ignore  the  plight  of  those  unborn 
generations  which,  because  of  our  unreadi- 
ness to  take  corrective  action  in  controlling 
population  growth,  will  be  denied  any  ex- 
pectations beyond  abject  poverty  and  suffer- 
ing, then  history  will  rightly  condemn  us. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  REEMPHA- 
SIZES  THE  URGENCY  OP  ACTION 
TO  MEET  THE  POPULATION  PROB- 
LEM 

Mr.  GRUENINa.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  In  his  state  of  the  Union  address 
before  Congress  President  Johnson  again 
correctly  called  to  our  attention  the  grim 
fact  that  at  this  moment  the  world  Is 
losing  the  race  between  food  supply  and 
population  Increase. 

The  President  has  reminded  us  of  this 
problem  no  fewer  than  27  times  publicly. 


Ten  years  earlier  President  Eisenhower 
had  not  believed  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  concerned  about  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  and  that  governmental 
action  was  not  desirable,  but  facts  which 
subsequently  became  available  caused 
him  to  change  his  opinion. 

Diuring  the  89th  Congress  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  held 
28  public  hearings  on  the  population 
crisis  and  S.  1676,  my  bill  to  coordinate 
and  disseminate  birth  control  informa- 
tion upon  request  at  home  and  abroad. 
Those  hearings  evoked  a  tremendous 
outpouring  of  enlightened  testimony  by 
leading  figures  of  the  world.     Ninety- 


eight  distinguished  men  and  women  tes- 
tified. They  included  world  leaders  and 
concerned  private  citizens. 

Their  comments  and  pertinent  related 
materials  appear  in  the  printed  hearings 
which  include  2,362  pages  in  1965  plus 
an  in-depth  index  of  258  pages  which 
will  be  published  within  the  next  few 
days. 

The  index  to  the  1965  hearings  will, 
the  subcommittee  believes,  provide  the 
resource  material  necessary  to  persons 
concerned  about  the  worldwide  popula- 
tion explosion.  The  Index  to  the  1966 
hearings  is  now  being  prepared  and  the 
1966  printed  hearings  will  Include  two  or 
three  more  volumes. 

The  subcommittee  was  particularly 
pleased  when  the  December  1966  issue  of 
the  Population  Bulletin  published  by  the 
Population  Reference  Bureau,  Inc.,  sum- 
marized the  subcommittee's  89th  Con- 
gress population  hearings  and  termed 
the  hearing  record  "the  most  comprehen- 
sive single  collection  of  information  on 
population  and  birth  control  ever 
assembled." 

I  believe  as  the  bulletin  suggested  that 
the  index  will  enhance  the  research 
value  of  the  hearings  and  help  readers 
prepare  articles  and  speeches  and  guides 
to  developing  responsible  action  pro- 
grams. 

But  we  must  not  be  complacent.  As 
Mr.  Robert  Cook,  editor  of  the  Popula- 
tion Bulletin,  writes: 

.  .  .  time  Is  short.  The  race  between 
mouths  to  be  fed  and  calories  to  feed  them 
is  not  being  won  .  .  . 

Senator  Gruenlng  is  correct  in  pointing 
out  that  a  major  reason  for  the  population 
explosion  is  Increasingly  effective  control  of 
mortality  in  the  first  two  decades  of  life. 
This  control  has  come  about  as  medical, 
agricultural,  and  economic  revolutions  have 
wholly  altered  ancient  patterns  of  early 
mortality.  Billions  of  doUars  have  been  ex- 
panded in  the  operation.  The  total  medical 
and  health  budget — public  and  private — few 
the  United  States  alone  has  been  put  at  ap- 
proximately $30  billion  a  year. 

At  the  present  timet  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  reported  to  have  11  persons  assigned 
to  deal  vrtth  the  population  crisis.  The  total 
cost  of  popvilatlon  control  operations  by  the 
government  will  probably  not  exceed  $25 
million  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  contrast  in  scale  is  appalling. 

There  are  hundreds  of  causes  of  death, 
but  only  one  cause  of  birth.  Hence  an  effec- 
tive fertility  control  operation  will  certainly 
not  have  to  be  matched  man-for-man  and 
doUar-for-dollar  with  what  has  been  ex- 
pended to  reduce  the  death  rate.  But  a 
ratio  of  from  l,000-to-2,000  to  1— or  perhaps 
very  much  more  than  that — In  favor  of  mor- 
tality control  obviously  cannot  succeed  In 
creating  a  tolerable  balance,  and  the  essence 
of  success  Is  not  doUars,  but  brains  and 
skills. 

Despite  the  hearings,  and  perhaps  to  an 
extent  because  of  them,  the  United  States 
has  on  occasion  been  strenuously  criticized 
for  seeking  to  control  popiilatlon  growth 
overseas  whUe  there  Is  no  comprehensive 
domestic  program  of  famUy  planning  at  the 
federal  level.  The  truth  Is  that  In  about  a 
century,  the  widespread  effects  of  Individual 
Initiative  have  already  reduced  the  UJB. 
birth  rate  from  55  to  19  per  1,000.  Granting 
that  serious  pockets  of  unplanned  reproduc- 
tion stlU  exist,  the  U.S.  Is  definitely  moving 
toward  a  stabilized  population. 

The  situation  is  entirely  different  In  na- 
tions whose  rate  of  increase  remains  vlrta- 
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ally  uncontrolled  at  a  dangerous  2.0  to  3.5 
percent  a  year.  It  is  to  meet  these  needs 
that  our  government  is  ready  to  offer  advice 
and  assistance  when  and  IX  called  upon  to 
do  so.  The  present  and  largely  unexplored 
challenge  before  the  government  is  to  get  on 
with  the  difficult  business  of  finding  the 
preciae  legislative  and  administrative  for- 
mulae for  moving  promptly  toward  achiev- 
ing a  voluntary  world  balance  between 
human  members  and  natural  resources. 

To  do  this  properly  and  responsibly, 
to  enable  those  persons  concerned  to 
select  the  family  planning  method  of 
their  choice,  we  must  make  certain  tliat 
the  programs  are  administered  compe- 
tently and  that  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  have  the  legislative  au- 
thority necessary. 

Congress  has  responsibility  in  this 
area.  Congress  is  the  agency  which 
must  make  certain  that  the  specific 
mandates  of  the  President  in  this  field 
are  properly  implemented  staffwise  and 
financially. 

I  will,  shortly,  again  introduce  pro- 
posed legislation  to  coordinate  and  dis- 
seminate birth  control  information  upon 
request  and  calling  for  modest  reorgani- 
zation in  the  executive  brancti.  The  bill, 
as  did  S.  1676,  will  propose  the  creation 
of  specific  population  offices  and  officers. 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  tell 
me  they  will  cosponsor  or  introduce  the 
bill  again  because  they  are  concerned. 

The  population  crisis  hearings  reveal 
that  the  President's  concern  has  gained 
tremendous  popular  support,  but  regret- 
tably, is  not  being  implemented  ade- 
quately by  the  executive  agencies  con- 
cerned. 

Let  us,  for  example,  do  our  best  to 
prevent  famines  and  population  explo- 
sions in  any  land,  but  as  we  do,  let  us 
also  find  the  reasons  for  past  failures  so 
they  may  not  be  repeated.  To  do  this 
we  must  seek  new  solutions  for  these 
problems  even  as  we  use  the  tools  avail- 
able to  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  as  exhibit  2  to 
my  remaiiu  today  a  summary  of  Senate 
and  House  action  on  proposed  popula- 
tion and  family  planning  legislation  last 
Congress  which  was  prepared  at  my  re- 
quest by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Its 
author  is  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Lyons,  Jr.  And 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

EXHIBTT   1 

Statxicents  bt  Phzsident  Johmsoh 
conckbning  popxti.ation 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures, 
Senator  Ernest  Qruenlng,  Chairman 

TXAX  ISSB 

1.  State  of  the  Union  Address  tejore  Con- 
gress, January  4,  1966: 

"I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  o\ir  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  In  world  pop- 
ulatlan  and  the  growing  scarcity  In  world 
resources." 

2.  20th  Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations 
at  San  Francisco,  June  35, 1066: 

"Let  us  in  all  our  lands — Including  this 
land — face  forthrlghtly  the  multiplying 
problems  of  our  multiplying  populations  and 
seek  the  answers  to  this  most  profoimd  chal- 
lenge to  the  future  of  all  the  world.  Let  us 
act  on  the  fact  that  less  than  five  dollars  in- 


vested in  population  control  is  worth  a  hun- 
dred dollars  invested  in  economic  growth." 

3.  Swearing-in  Ceremony  of  John  W.  Gard- 
ner as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  Rose  Garden,  The  White  House, 
August  18,  1965: 

"This  Administration  Is  seeking  new  Ideas 
and  it  is  certainly  not  going  to  discourage 
any  new  solutions  to  the  problems  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  disttibutlon." 

4.  Text  of  letter  to  UJf.  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  at  Second  United  Nations  World 
Population  Conference  opening  in  Belgrade, 
August  30,  1965: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  General: 

"The  United  States  Government  recognizes 
the  singular  Importance  of  the  meeting  of 
the  second  United  Nations  World  Population 
Conference  and  pledges  its  full  support  to 
your  great  undertaklag. 

"As  I  said  to  the  United  Nations  In  San 
PranclBco,  we  must  now  begin  to  face  forth- 
rightly  the  multiplying  problems  of  our 
multiplying  population.  Our  government 
assures  your  conference  of  our  wholehearted 
support  to  the  United  Nations  and  its  agen- 
cies in  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  better  world 
through  bringing  into  balance  the  world's 
resources  and  the  world's  population. 

"In  extending  my  best  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  your  conference.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  your  great  assemblage  of  population 
experts  will  contribute  significantly  to  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  solve  this  transcend- 
ent problem.  Second  only  to  the  search  for 
peace,  it  is  humanity's  greatest  challenge. 
This  week,  the  meeting  in  Belgrade  carries 
with  it  the  hopes  of  mankind." 
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5.  state  of  the  Union  Address  before  Con- 
gress. January  12, 19SB 

"That  is  what  I  have  come  to  ask  of 
you  ...  to  give  a  new  and  daring  direction 
to  our  foreign  aid  program,  designed  to  make 
a  maximimi  attack  on  hunger,  disease  and 
ignorance  In  those  oountrles  determined  to 
help  themselves — and  to  help  those  natiozus 
trying  to  control  population  growth.  .  .  ." 

6.  "I  will  also  propose  the  International 
Health  Act  of  1966: 

"to  strike  at  dlsetse  by  a  new  effort  to 
bring  modem  skills  and  knowledge  to  the 
uncared-for  suffering  of  the  world — and  by 
wiping  out  smallpox,  malaria,  and  control- 
ling yellow  fever  over  mx>st  of  the  world  in 
this  decade  .  .  ." 

"to  help  countries  trying  to  control  popu- 
lation growth,  by  increasing  our  research — 
and  by  earmarking  funds  to  help  their 
efforts." 

7.  Ceremony  held  at  the  Harry  8.  Truman 
Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Peace,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1966,  Independence,  Missouri: 

". . .  we  will  increase  our  efforts  in  the  great 
field  of  human  population.  The  hungry 
world  cannot  be  fed  until  and  unless  the 
growth  in  its  resources  and  the  growth  in  its 
population  comes  into  balance.  Each  man 
and  woman — and  each  nation — must  make 
decisiona  of  conscience  and  policy  in  the  face 
of  this  great  problem.  But  the  position  of 
the  United  States  of  America  Is  clear.  We 
will  give  our  help  and  our  support  to  nations 
which  make  their  own  decision  to  insure  an 
effective  balance  beitween  the  numbers  of 
their  people  and  th«  food  they  have  to  eat. 
And  we  will  push  forward  the  frontiers  of 
research  in  this  Important  field." 

8.  Foreign  Aid  Program  Message  to  the 
Congress,  February  1, 1966: 

"Yet  today  the  citizens  of  many  develop- 
ing nations  walk  in  the  shadow  of  misery; 

" — half  the  adults  have  never  been  to 
school; 

"—over  half  the  ptople  are  hungry  or  mal- 
nourished; 

" — ^food  production  per  person  is  falling; 

" — at  present  rates  of  growth,  population 
will  double  before  the  year  2000. 

"These  are  the  dozalnant  facts  of  our  age. 


"They  challenge  our  own  security. 

"They  threaten  the  future  of  the  world. 

"Our  response  must  be  bold  and  daring,  it 
must  go  to  the  root  causes  or  misery  and 
unrest.  It  must  build  a  firm  foundation  lor 
progress,  security  and  peace." 

9.  "Only  these  people  and  their  leaders 
can: 

" — invest  every  possible  resource  in  im- 
proved  farming  techniques,  in  school  and 
hospital  construction  and  in  critical  industry; 

" — make  the  land  reforms,  tax  changes, 
and  other  basic  adjustments  necessary  to 
transform  their  societies; 

" — face  the  population  problem  squarely 
arid  realistically; 

" — create  the  climate  which  will  attract 
foreign  investment  and  keep  local  money  at 
home." 

10.  ".  .  .  in  many  other  countries  food  out- 
put is  also  falling  behind  population  growth. 
We  cannot  meet  the  world  food  needs  of  the 
future,  however  willing  we  are  to  share  our 
abundance.  Nor  would  it  serve  the  common 
Interest  if  we  could." 

11.  "We  stand  ready  to  help  developing 
countries  deal  with  the  population  problem. 

"The  United  States  cannot  and  should  not 
force  any  country  to  adopt  any  particular 
approach  to  this  problem.  It  is  first  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  and  national  conscience,  in 
which  we  will  not  Interfere. 

"But  population  growth  now  consumes 
about  two-thirds  of  economic  growth  in  the 
less-developed  world.  As  death  rates  are 
steadily  driven  down,  the  individual  miracle 
of  birth  becomes  a  collective  tragedy  of  want. 

"In  all  cases,  our  help  will  be  given  only 
upon  request,  and  only  to  finance  advisors, 
training,  transportation,  educational  equip- 
ment and  local  cxirrency  needs. 

"Population  policy  remains  a  question  for 
each  family  and  each  nation  to  decide.  But 
we  must  be  prepared  to  help  when  decisions 
are  made." 

12.  "Technical  Cooperation:  This  re- 
quest— $231  million — will  finance  American 
advisors  and  teachers  who  are  the  crucial 
forces  in  the  attack  on  hunger.  Ignorance, 
disease,  and  the  population  problem.  The 
dollar  total  is  relatively  small.  But  no  ap- 
propriation is  more  critical.  No  purpose  is 
more  central." 

13.  International  Education  and  Health 
Acts  Message,  February  2,  1066: 

"We  have  committed  ourselves  for  many 
years  to  relieving  human  suffering.  Today 
our  efforts  must  keep  pace  with  a  growing 
world  and  with  growing  problems." 

14.  "Therefore,  I  propose  a  program  to— 
"Create  an  International  Career  Service  in 

Health; 

"Help  meet  health  manpower  needs  In  de- 
veloping nations; 

"Combat  malnutrition; 

"Control  and  eradicate  disease; 

"Cooperate  in  worldwide  efforts  to  deal 
with  population  problems." 

15.  ".  .  .  Food  production  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  demands  of  ex- 
panding population." 

16.  In  Part  6,  the  President  carefully 
spells  out  his  proposal  "to  cooperate  in 
worldwide  efforts  to  deal  with  population 
problems." 

"By  1970,  there  will  be  300  million  mme 
people  on  this  earth.  A  reliable  estimate 
shows  that  at  present  rates  of  growth  the 
world  population  could  double  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  growing  gap — between 
food  to  eat  and  mouths  to  feed — eposes  one 
of  mankind's  greatest  challenges.  It  threat- 
ens the  dignity  of  the  Individual  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  family. 

"We  must  meet  these  problems  in  ways 
that  will  strengthen  free  societies — and  pro- 
tect the  individual  right  to  freedom  of 
choice. 

"To  mobilize  otir  resources  more  effec- 
tively, I  propose  programs  to— 
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"  ( 1 )  Expand  research  in  hurrian  reproduc- 
tion and  population  dynamics.  We  are  sup- 
porting research  efforts  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
AID,  and  the  World  Health  Organization. 
I  am  requesting  funds  to  increase  the  pace 
and  scope  of  this  effort.  The  effort,  to  be 
successful,  will  require  a  full  response  by 
our  scientific  community. 

"(2)  Enlarge  the  training  of  American  and 
foreign  specialists  in  the  population  field. 
We  are  supporting  training  programs  and  the 
development  of  training  programs  through 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  AID.  We  wUi  expand  these  pro- 
grams at  home  and  abroad. 

"(3)  AssUt  family  planning  programs  in 
nations  which  request  such  help.  Here  at 
home,  we  are  gaining  valuable  experience 
through  new  programs  of  maternal  and  In- 
fant care  as  well  as  expansion  of  private 
and  public  medical  care  programs.  Early 
last  year  we  made  clear  our  readiness  to  share 
our  knowledge,  skill,  and  financial  resovirces 
with  the  developing  nations  requesting  as- 
sistance. We  will  expand  this  effort  in  re- 
sponse to  the  increasing  number  of  requests 
from  other  countries." 
War  Against  Hunger  Message,  February  10, 

1966: 

17.  "Populations  are  exploding  under  the 
Impact  of  sharp  cuts  in  death  rate.  .  .  ." 

18.  "A  balance  between  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity and  population  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  shadow  of  hunger  from  becoming  a 
nightmare  of  famine.  In  my  message  on 
international  health  and  educaUon,  I  de- 
scribed our  Increased  efforts  to  help  deal 
with  the  population  problem." 

19.  Domestic  Health  and  Education  Mes- 
sage, March  1,  1966: 

"Family  Planning 

"We  have  a  growing  concern  to  foster  the 
Integrity  of  the  family,  and  the  opportunity 
for  each  child,  it  is  essential  that  all  fami- 
lies have  access  to  Information  and  services 
that  will  allow  freedom  to  choose  the  niun- 
ber  and  spacing  of  their  children  within  the 
dictates  of  individual  conscience. 

"In  the  fiscal  1067  budget,  I  have  requested 
a  sizable  Increase  in  funds  available  for  re- 
search, training  and  services  in  this  field. 
The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  vrtU  expand  its  own 
research  and  its  grant  program  to  study  hu- 
man reproduction.  The  Children's  Bureau 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will 
support  family  planning  to  the  maternal  and 
Infant  care  programs  in  local  communities 
when  requested.  State  agencies  will  be  aided 
by  federal  welfare  funds  to  provide  family 
plannnlg  services  to  mothers." 

20.  Economic  Aid  to  India  Message,  April  1, 
1966: 

"The  Indian  Government  believes  that 
there  can  be  no  effective  solution  of  the  In- 
dian food  problem  that  does  not  include 
population  control.  The  choice  is  now  be- 
tween a  comprehensive  and  hmnane  pro- 
gram for  limiting  births  and  the  brutal 
curb  that  is  imposed  by  famine.  As  Mrs. 
Gandhi  told  me,  the  Indian  Government  is 
making  vigorous  efforts  on  this  front." 

21.  President's  Report  on  Food  for  Peace 
Program  to  Congress,  June  30,  1966: 

.  .  The  Increasing  pressture  of  world 
population  growth  was  the  most  distmrbing 
Indicator  in  a  year  otherwise  highlighted 
with  promise  In  the  war  against  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  Population  growth  of  2  per- 
cent a  year — Increasing  to  3  percent  in  some 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries — made  it 
difficult  to  increase  per  capita  food  consump- 
tion. There  was  more  food  grown  in  1065 
than  in  1064.  But  there  were  64  million 
niore  mouths  to  feed. 

"In  simplest  terms,  the  task  of  bringing 
food  and  population  Into  bfdsmce — while 
maintaining  progress  in  health,  education, 
and  economic  growth — is  the  most  critical 
challenge  many  countries  are  facing  today. 


It  will  probably  remain  their  most  urgent 
challenge  in  the  immediate  years  ahead. 
The  world's  capacity  to  respond  will  dra- 
matically affect  the  course  which  individuals 
and  nations  choose  in  confronting  their 
problems  and  their  neighbors  in  coming  gen- 
erations. 

"This  is  ai  world  problem  .  .  . 

"The  U.S.  Congress  recognizes  the  moral 
and  practical  ImpUcations  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition .  .  . 

22.  "...  The  critical  food  shortage  in  In- 
dia, though  aggravated  by  drought,  should  be 
read  as  a  warning  that  a  crisis  in  food  and 
population  trends  is  already  at  the  world's 
doorstep." 

23.  Speech  on  World  Food  Shortages  and 
Vietnam  War — in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  June  30, 

1966: 

".  .  .  Here  today  in  the  center  of  the  great- 
est food-producing  area  anywhere  on  this 
globe,  we  Americans  must  face  a  sobering 
fact:  Most  of  the  world's  population  is  los- 
ing the  battle  to  feed  Itself.  And  if  present 
trends  continue  we  can  now  see  the  point  at 
which  even  our  own  vast  productive  re- 
sources. Including  the  millions  of  acres  of 
farm  lands  that  we  now  hold  in  reserve,  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
human  beings  for  food. 

"We  will  lend  America's  technical  knowl- 
edge. We  will  lend  America's  practical  ex- 
perience to  those  people  who  need  it  most  and 
who  are  willing  to  prove  to  us  that  they  are 
willing  to  try  to  help  themselves." 

24.  President's  Remarks  Honoring  the  Bat- 
tle Creek  Sanitarium,  Michigan,  September 
5.  1966: 

"He  (Rep.  Paul  Todd)  has  drafted  and 
pushed  through  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  first  term  that  he  served  there,  the  most 
important  population  amendments  to  the 
Food  for  Freedom  Bill. 

"But  Congressman  Todd  made  a  courageous 
and  pioneering  effort  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  world's  single  most  pressing  problem. 
Even  under  conditions  as  inhumane  as  war, 
we  are  mounting  a  ceaseless  effort  to  care  for 
the  health  of  human  beings." 

25.  The  President's  Remarks  at  the  Inter- 
national Rice  Research  Institute,  October  28, 
1066: 

"Man's  greatest  problem  is  the  fearful  race 
between  food  and  population.  If  we  lose 
that  race  our  hopes  for  the  future  wiU  turn 
to  ashes. 

"These  are  danger  signals  we  can  ignore 
only  at  our  peril.  For  between  now  and 
1980  we  must  prepare  to  feed  one  billion  more 
people." 

26.  Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Sign- 
ing HJt.  14929— Food  for  Freedom  Bill,  No- 
veml>er  13,  1966: 

"Most  of  the  developing  world  is  now  In 
crisis — one  that  is  more  serious  than  any 
Ideological  disagreement.  Rapid  population 
growth  is  putting  relentless  pressure  on  food 
supplies. 

"For  six  consecutive  years  world  food  con- 
sumption has  exceeded  production. 

"But  even  the  food-producing  capability 
of  U.S.  farmers — tmmatched  in  history — can- 
not suffice  indefinitely  in  a  world  that  must 
feed  a  million  new  human  beings  each  week. 

"The  only  long-term  solution  is  self-help. 
Our  new  Food  for  Freedom  program  will  pro- 
vide American  food  and  fiber  to  stimulate 
greater  productivity  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries •  •  •." 

"The  sound  population  programs,  encour- 
aged In  this  measure,  freely  and  voluntarily 
tindertaken,  are  vital  to  meeting  the  food 
crisis,  and  to  the  broader  efforts  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  to  attain  higher  standards 
of  living  for  their  people." 


race  between  food  supply  and  population  in- 
crease.   That  race  tonight  is  being  lost. 

"The  time  for  rhetoric  has  clearly  passed. 
The  time  for  concerted  action  is  here,  and 
we  must  get  on  with  the  job. 

"We  believe  that  three  principles  mxist  pre- 
vail if  our  policy  Is  to  succeed : 

"First,  the  developing  nations  must  give 
highest  priority  to  food  production,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  technology  and  the  capital  of 
private  enterprise. 

"Second,  nations  with  food  deficits  must 
put  more  of  their  resources  into  voltintary 
family  planning  programs. 

"Third,  the  developed  nations  must  all  as- 
sist other  nations  to  avoid  starvation  in  the 
short  run  and  to  move  rapidly  towards  the 
ability  to  feed  themselves. 

"Every  member  of  the  world  community 
now  bears  a  direct  responsibility  to  help 
bring  our  most  basic  human  account  into 
balance." 


ExHiBrr  2 

PBOPOSED   POPTJI.ATION    AND   FAMILY  PLAKNINO 

LECisi.A'noN :  89th  CoNcaEss 

LmaART  OP  CoNcaESS. 

LXCISLATTVE  RiTKEENCE  SERVICE. 

The  following  chart  indicates  in  a  ready- 
reference  form,  the  extent  to  which  legisla- 
tion deaimg  with  population  and  family 
planning  was  considered  in  both  Houses  of 
the  89th  Congress  (January  4,  1965-Octobep 
22,  1966). 

During  both  sessions,  51  Members  in  both 
Houses  were  associated  with  legislation  in  one 
form  or  another  (as  sponsors  of  bills,  identi- 
cal bills,  similar  bills,  amendments  or  as  co- 
sponsors)  relevant  to  population  or  family 
planning.  These  bills  and  the  names  of  the 
sponsors  and  co-sponsors  are  found  under  17 
entries  on  the  following  table,  and  are  listed 
by  House  and  consecutive  niunber  within 
each  House. 

The  bills  considered  in  this  study  received 
hearings  in  ten  separate  committees  or  sub- 
committees; five  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (Foreign  Affairs,  Eklucation  and  Labor, 
Agriculture.  Armed  Services  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce)  and  five  in  the  Sen- 
ate (Foreign  Relations,  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Armed 
Services,  and  Odvernment  OperatlonB) . 

Although  five  of  the  considered  measures 
eventuaUy  became  law  (Foreign  Assistance, 
Food    for    Peace,    Ecpnomio    Opportunities 
Amendments,  Health  Services,  and  Military 
Medical  Benefits),  strong  impact  in  terms  of 
public   awareness   and   press   coverage   was 
aroused  by  the  introduction  of  S.  1676  on 
April   1,    1065  by   Senator  Ernest   Oruenlng 
(D.-Alaska).    S.  1676  received  12  co-sponsors, 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives,   ten 
Members  submitted  identical  or  similar  bills. 
Senator  Gruening  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
conducted  28  hearings  during  both  Sessions, 
at  which  time  98  witnesses  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee.    Testimony,  exhibits  and 
appendix  for  hearings  in  the  First  Session 
have  t>een  published  in  four  parts  covering 
2,362  pages,  not  including  an  extensive  index 
which  will  be  published  later.     Testimony 
and  exhibits  for  the  Second  Session  are  In 
the  process  of  being  printed  with  two  parts 
covering  644  pages  available  as  of  the  date  of 
this  paper.^ 

One  word  about  the  use  of  the  Table  Is 
necessary;  namely,  the  information  contained 
under  "Brief  Description"  is  not  a  description 
of  the  entire  biU  or  law,  but  only  the  portions 
that  deal  with  the  subject  of  this  table — 
population  and  family  planning. 
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27.  state  of  the  Union  Address  before  Con- 
gress, January  10, 1067: 

"Next  to  the  purstiit  of  peace,  the  really 
great  challenge  to  the  human  family  Is  the 


»The  full  citation  for  these  hearings  Is: 
UJ3.  Congress.  Senate.  Population  Crisis. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Aid  Expenditures,  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  80th  Congress.  Ist  & 
2nd  Sessions. 
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BniNo. 


B.187S. 


8.9433. 


8. 2917. 


8.2933. 


8.29R2. 


B.aOOB. 


H.R.  7072. 
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Legislation  proposed  during  89th  Congress  on  population  and  family  planning 


H.R.  7073... 


Brief  description 


H.R.  14929. 


To  authorlre  new  positions  of 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Popu- 
lation Problems  In  the  De- 
girtments  of  State  and 
ealth,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  to  ask  the  President 
to  convene  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Population  in 
January  1967. 

Provides  for  a  population  census 
in  1966, 1975,  and  a  mid-decade 
census  every  10  years  there- 
after. 

Provides  for  a  mid-decade  popu- 
lation census  beginning  In 
1967,  foUovired  by  1975  and 
every  10  years  thereafter. 

Food  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966. 
See  H.R.  14929. 


To  authorize  Federal  assistance 
to  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate nonpro&t  organizations 
for  use  in  family  planning 
programs. 

Comprehensive  Health  Services 
Act.   To  autborlie  funds  (or 
State  health  servloes  including 
family  planning  services  and 
project  grants  for  family  plan- 
ning. 

Seeks  to  make  organizational 
changes  in  the  executive 
branch  to  enable  the  Oov- 
emment  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  population 
growth  in  the  world  and 
other  problems  that  are  a 
consequence  of  that  growth. 
Deals  largely  with  the  De- 
partments of  State  and 
Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

See  Senate  companion:  S.  1676 — 


Introduced 

■ 


H.R.  80S2. 


H.R.  8440. 


H.R.8451... 


H.  Con. 
Rea.  419. 


H.R.  13441.. 


H.R.  140S8.. 


Apr.  1,  19M,  Senator 
Ernest  Omening. 


Aug.  18, 1965,  Senator 
Daniel  K.  Inouye. 


Feb.  10, 1966,  Sen- 
ators Oeorge  A. 
Smathers  and 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

Feb.  17, 1966,  Senator 
AUen  J.  Ellender. 


Feb.  28, 1968,  Senator 
Joseph  D.  Tydings. 


Mar.  2, 1966,  Senator 
Lister  HiU. 


Apr.  1, 1966,  Repre- 
sentative Paul 
Todd. 


Seeks  to  make  certain  changes 
in  the  executive  branch  to 
enable  the  Oovernment  to 
more  eSectiveiy  deal  with 
problems  of  world  population 
growth  mainly  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

To  amend  title  XVIII,  to  re- 
move prohibitions  against  im- 
porting, transporting,  and 
mailing  in  U.S.  mails,  articles 
for  preventing  conception, 
ana  advertisements  dealing 
with  such  articles. 

To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  eliminate  the  prohibition 
against  the  importation  of 
drugs,  medicine,  and  other 
contraceptive  articles. 

Seeks  to  ask  the  President  to 
create  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion to  study  population 
matters  and  to  report  the 
findings  to  the  people  and  the 
Congress. 

To  amend  the  Food  for  Free- 
dom Act  of  1966  (initiaUy 
H.R.  12785  by  Mr.  Cooley, 
but  later  H.R.  14929)  to  in- 
clude use  of  counterpart  funds 
for  programs  of  maternal 
health,  child  welfare,  and 
family  planning. 

Military  Medical  Benefits 
Amendments  of  1966  removed 
the  language  of  sec.  1077,  ch. 
55,  title  10,  United  States 
Code  which,  prohibited 
military  medical  facilities 
from  providing  family  plan- 
ning! services  to  dependents 
served  l}y  these  facilities. 

Food  for  Freedom  Act '  of  1966. 
Authorizes  2-year  nrogram  of 
food  assistance  to  developing 
areas.    Authorizes  use  of 
counterpart  funds  to  support 
programs  of  maternal  health, 
child  welfare  and  other  pro- 
grams related  to  problems  of 
population  growth.    (See 
title  I,  sec.  104(h)  and  title 
IV,  sec.  405.) 


Additional  or  cosponsors 


Senators   Tydings,    Bass, 
Bartlett,  Douglas, 
Moss,  Yarborough, 
Young  of  Ohio,  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Domi- 
nlck,  Hart,  Simpson, 
McGovem.    (House 
companion;  H.R.  7073.) 

None — 


.do. 


(House  companion:  H.R. 
14929.) 


Senators  Claik,  Omen- 
ing, Hartkev  McOee, 
Moss,  Neufcergcr, 
Simpson,  Yarborough. 


(H.R.  18231), 


Identical  bill:  H.R.  9065 
(Representative  Rosen- 
thal). 


Apr.  1, 1966,  Repre- 
sentative Morris  K. 
Udall. 


May  U.  1965,  Repre- 
sentative Charles  C. 
Diggs. 


May  25, 1965,  Repre- 
sentative James  H. 
Scheuer. 


Committee 


Committee   on    Oov- 
ernment Opera- 
tions, Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures. 


Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


Committee  action 


.do. 


Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  For- 
estry. 

Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Wel- 
fare, Subcommittee 
on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and 
Poverty. 

Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public 
Welfare;  House 
Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


28     hearings     during 
both  sessions.    98 
witnesses  appeared. 
Hearings  (Popula- 
tion Crisis)  for  1st 
sess.   printed    in  6 
volumes.    Hearings 
for  2d  sess.  io 
printing  process. 

None 


.do- 


Hearings  held  in 
March  and  June 
1966;  reported  out 
as  H.R.  14929. 

Hearings  May  10, 
1906;  reported  out 
July  26, 1966,  to 
parent  committee; 
no  other  action. 

Hearings  Mar.  16-17, 
1966;  ordered  re- 
ported July  22, 1966; 
H.  Kept.  2271;  8. 
Rept.  1665. 

None 


Final  disposition 


None. 


Do. 


Do. 


Identical  biUe:  H.R. 
10707  (Representative 
Long  of  Maryland); 
H.R.  8405  (Representa- 
tive Brown);  H.R.  8403 
(Representative  Moss); 
H.R.  8435  (Representa- 
tive Mackty);  H.R. 
8430  (Representative 
Conyers). 


-do.. 


.do. 


-do. 


f 

May  25, 1965,  Repre- 
sentative Chet 
Holifleld. 


Mar.  9, 1966,  Repre- 
sentative Paul 
Todd. 


Mar.  29, 1966,  Repre 
sentatlve  L.  Mendel 
Rivers. 


May  9,  1966,  Repre- 
sentative Harold 
D.  Cooley;  super- 
ceded H.R.  12785 
submitted  Feb.  14 
1966. 


Senate  ametdment  No. 
488  by  Senator  Joseph 
D.  Tydims. 


(Senate  contpanlon:  S. 
2933);  H.B.  14939 
(Representative  Mat- 
sunaga);H.R.  14945 
(Representative 
Springer). 


Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 


Armed  Services 
Committee  in  both 
Houses. 


House  Committee  on 
Agriculture;  Senate 
Committee  on 
Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 


-do.. 


See  H.R.  14929. 


None. 


Passed  House  Oct.  17, 
1966;  passed  Senate 
Oct.  3, 1966;  Public 
Law  89-749,  Nov.  3, 
1966. 

None. 


Do. 


.do. 


.do... 


...do 


.do. 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


House  hearings, 
March;  Senate 
hearings,  June  and 
August;  H.  Repts. 
1407  and  2064;  S. 
Rept.  1434. 


House  hearings: 
February,  March, 
April.  May;  Senate 
hearings:  March, 
June;  House  re- 
ported: May  27, 
1966;  Senate  re- 
ported: Aug.  25, 
1966. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


See  H.R.  14929 
(Public  Law  89- 
808). 


Passed  House  May  11, 
1966;  passed  Senate 
Aug.  11, 1966;  con- 
ference accepted 
Sept.  28, 1966; 
Public  Law  89-614, 
Sept.  30, 1966. 


Passed  House  June  9, 
1966;  passed  Senate 
Aug.  31, 1966;  con- 
ference; cleared 
Oct.  21,  1966;  Public 
Low  89-808,  Nov.  11, 
1966. 
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Bill  No. 


Brief  description 


H.K.  15111-. 


H.R. 15750. 


Economic  Opportunities 
Amendments  of  1966,  title  II, 
sec.  211,  provides  for  grants  for 
programs  in  family  planning, 
through  community  action 
programs. 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966. 
Sec.  462  authorizes  assistance 
for  population  control  and 
sec.  612  use  of  excess  foreign 
currencies  for  voluntary  fam- 
ily planning  programs  by  for- 
eign countries  and  nonprofit 
organizations.  

Initially  H.R.  12449  and  H.R. 

12640. 

Initially  S.  3583  and  S.  3584 


Introduced 


May  17, 1966,  Repre- 
sentative Sam  Oil>- 
bons. 


June  16, 1966,  Repre- 
sentative Thomas 
E.  Morgan. 


Feb.  2,  1966,  Repre- 
sentative Morgan. 
July  7,  1966,  Senator 
Fulbright. 


Additional  or  cosponsors 


8.  3164  (Senator  Clark); 
H.R.  13391  (Representa- 
tive PoweU);  H.R.  13392 
(Representative  Oib- 
bMis);  H.R.  15066  (Rep- 
resentative Gibbons) ; 
H.R.  165T2  (Representa- 
tive Roybal). 


Committee 


House  Committee  on 
Education  and  La- 
bor; Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aflairs; 
Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


Committee  action 


House  hearings: 
April  1965,  March 
1966;  Senate  hear- 
ings: June;  H  Rept. 
1568;  S.  Rept.  1666. 


House  hearings: 
March,  April,  and 
May;  Senate  hear- 
ings: April  and 
May;  H.  Rept. 
1651;  S.  Repts. 
1358  and  13S9. 


Final  disposition 


Passed  House  Sept.  29, 
1966;  passed  Senate 
Oct.  4, 1966;  Public 
Law  89-794,  Nov.  8, 
1966. 


Conference  report 
accepted:  House, 
Sept.  >,  1966;  Sen- 
ate, Sept.  7,  1966. 
PubUc  Law  89-683, 
Sept.  19, 1966. 


1  Introduced  as  Food  for  Freedom  Act  but  finally 
of  1966. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


passed  as  the  Food  for  Peace  Act         Source:  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Service. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OP  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  disthiguished 
minority  leader,  I  should  hke  to  move 
shortly  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  caU  of  the  Chair.  The 
reason  is  that  I  would  like  to  present  to 
the  Senate  the  new  committee  assign- 
ments on  the  Democratic  side,  and  they 
will  not  be  ready  for  15  or  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  I 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 

Chair. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) . 


In  paragraph  (d)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services)  of  subsection  1  of 
rule  XXV,  strike  out  the  word  "seventeen" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "eighteen". 

In  paragraph  (g)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Coltimbia)  of  sub- 
section 1  of  rule  XXV,  strike  out  the  word 
"seven"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "eight". 

In  paragraph  (J)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations)  of  sub- 
section 1  of  rule  XXV,  strike  out  the  word 
"fourteen"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "fifteen". 

In  paragraph  (k)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs)  of 
subsection  1  of  rule  XXV,  strike  out  the  word 
"sixteen"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "seven- 
teen". 

In  paragraph  (o)  (dealing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works)  of  subsecUon  1  of 
rule  XXV,  strike  out  the  word  "seventeen" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sixteen". 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXV  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  by 
direction  of  the  steering  committee  of 
the  Democratic  majority,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolu- 
tion, and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  11)  was  read,  considered,  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  be  amended  a*  follows: 

In  paragraph  (c)  (dealtag  with  the  C<«ai- 
mittee  on  Appropriations)  of  subsection  1  of 
rule  XXV,  strike  out  the  word  "twenty-seven" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-six". 


COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  another  resolution  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  12)  was  read,  considered, 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  that  the  following  shall  consti- 
tute the  majority  party's  membership  on  the 
standing  committees  and  the  Select  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Small  Business  of  the  Senate  for  the 
Ninetieth  Congress: 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences:  Mr.  Anderson  (Chairman),  Mr. 
Russell,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Holland,  and  Mr.  Mondale 
(temporary) . 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 
Mr.  Ellender  (Chairman),  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr. 
McOovem,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Hollings. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Mr.  Hay- 
den  (Chairman),  Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  StennU,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Mon- 
roney,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  McOee,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Proxmlre  and  Mr.  Yarborough. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Mr.  Russell 
(Chairman),  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Ervln,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Yotmg  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  Mr.  Brewster,  and 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia. 


Conmilttee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  Mr. 
Sparlunan  (Chairman),  Mr.  Proxmlre,  Mr. 
WilUams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Muskle,  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri.  Mr.  Mclntyre.  Mr,  Mondale,  Mr. 
McGee.  and  Mr.  Spong. 

Committee  on  Commerce:  Mr.  Magnuson 
(Chairman),  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Lausche,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Hollings. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Mr.  Bible  (Chairman),  Mr.  Morsp,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr. 
Spong. 

Committee  on  Finance:  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana (Chairman) ,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  RibicotT,  Mr. 
Metcalf ,  and  Mr.  Harris. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations :  Mr.  Vvl- 
brlght  (Chairman),  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Lausche, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  PeU,  and  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Committee  of  Government  Operations: 
Mr.  McClellan  (Chairman) ,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Ervln,  Mr.  Oruening,  Mr.  Muskle,  Mr.  Rlbi- 
coff,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Metcalf  (temporary),  and  Mr.  Montoya 
(temporary). 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
Mr.  Jackson  (Chairman),  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.'  Gruening,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  McGovem,  Mr. 
Nelson,  and  Mr.  Metcalf. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Mr.  East- 
land (Chairman),  Mr.  McCleUan,  Mr.  Ervln. 
Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr.  Smathers. 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
Mr.  Hill  (Chairman),  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Yar- 
borough, Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice: Mr.  Monroney  (Chairman),  Mr.  Yar- 
borough, Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Burdick,  and  Mr. 
HoUlngs.  ,,      _ 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph (Chairman) ,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Muskle,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Montoya. 
Mr.  Tydings.  and  Mr.  Bpong. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina  (Chairman). 
Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  PeU,  Mr.  Clark 
and  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Buslneaa:  Mr. 
Sparkman  (Chairman),  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mr.  Bmathera.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  WilUams  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Montoya,  and 
Mr.  Harris. 
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DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  EMPLOY- 
MENT OP  TH  K  ELDERLY 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Preeddent,  I 
noticed  with  great  Interest  that  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message 
dealt  with  legislation  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  dderly. 

This  Is  a  subject  which  I  have  pressed 
many  times.  I  have  tried  to  amend  a 
civil  rights  bill  to  include  this  provision 
without  success.  I  have  tried  to  Include 
the  provision  In  other  bills.  I  have  had 
proposed  legislation  vrlth  many  cospon- 
sors. 

We  do  this  In  New  York  and  In  other 
States. 

I  shall  Introduce  shortly  legislation 
with  the  maximum  possible  number  of 
cosponsors.  I  hope  that  with  the  back- 
ing of.  the  President  at  this  time  we  can 
secure  such  leglslf.tlon. 

I  Just  came  from  a  great  meeting  of 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

The  elderly  want  a  chance  for  a  job 
to  keep  them  ambulatory.  Their  tal- 
ents deserve  that  they  be  given  this 
chance. 

I  hope  vrfry  much  that,  with  the  back- 
ing of  the  President,  we  can  do  in  the 
National  Establishment  what  so  many 
States  have  seen  it  practical  to  do — to 
eliminate  or  bar  discrimination  in  em- 
'  plojrment  on  account  of  age.  Generally 
the  age  fixed  is  45. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN 
E.  POGARTY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  my- 
self, I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  10)  was  read, 
considered  by  imanimous  consent,  and 
imanlmoiisly  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  tbe  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  tbe  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  John  E.  Pogaktt,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  tbe 
funeral  of  tbe  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  tbe  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now . 

Under  the  second  resolving  clause,  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pastore 
and  Mr.  Pell  as  members  of  the  f  imeral 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

BXPBXSXMTATIVK  JOHIC  X.  TOOASTT — A  LOSS  TO 

TBX  coNcaass  and  thx  nation 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the 
brightness  of  the  opening  day  of  tbe  90th 
Congress  has  been  considerably  dark- 
ened for  the  Nation  and  for  his  col- 
leagues in  Congress  by  the  sudden  de- 
mise ot  Representative  John  E.  Fogarty 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Those  of  us — such  as  myself — who 
were  privileged  to  have  served  with  him 


In  the  House  of  Representatives  are  par- 
ticularly saddened,  for  we  had  the  op- 
portunity to  appseciate  at  firsthand  the 
integrity,  wisdom,  and  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple with  which  he  pursued  his  con- 
gressional career. 

John  Fogarty,  a  Member  of  the  House 
since  1940,  never  forgot  his  early  years 
as  a  bricklayer^  remaining  throughout 
his  congressional  career  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  those  of  modest  means.  He  is 
particularly  noted  for  being  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battles  for  programs  to  ben- 
efit the  health  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

Representative  Fogarty  will  be  deeply 
mourned  by  his  colleagues  in  this  and 
the  other  body.  And  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  Nation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  John  E.  Fogarty  was  known 
throughout  the  Ifetion  as  a  hard-work- 
ing, effective  Member  of  Congress.  He 
certainly  deserved  that  reputation;  and 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  tributes  to 
him  today  will  pay  due  attention  to  his 
work,  especially  to  his  leadership  in 
health  and  education  advances. 

But  to  me  John  Fogarty 's  passing 
brings  to  mind  one  of  his  fundamental 
qualities,  his  ability  to  remain  in  touch 
with  the  people  he  served.  To  him,  a 
proposed  law  was  not  merely  a  legal  in- 
striiment  for  dispassionate  discussion. 
Laws  were  John  Fogarty's  response  to 
people — to  their  needs,  to  their  hopes,  to 
their  ideals,  and  their  sense  of  Justice. 

Most  of  us,  if  we  give  enough  time  and 
thought  to  any  problem,  will  finally  ar- 
rive at  some  plan  to  end  or  reduce  that 
problem.  That  part  of  life  is  fairly  sim- 
ple. But  such  plans  will  not  get  very 
far  unless  they  are  pushed  by  determina- 
tion and  dedication.  John  Fogarty  was 
effective  in  Congress  first  because  he  saw 
what  needed  to  be  done,  and  then  he  had 
the  force  of  will  and  the  knowledge 
needed  to  make  things  happen. 

And  his  driving  force,  was  that  deep 
understanding  of  people  and  his  com- 
passion for  those  In  need  of  help. 

I  remember  a  visit  that  John  Fogarty 
made  to  my  home  county  in  1954.  He 
came  to  speak  for  me  during  my  cam- 
paign for  reelection  in  the  House.  From 
the  moment  he  began  to  talk,  it  was  clear 
that  he  and  the  audience  were  in  full 
harmony  and  in  full  understanding  of 
each  other.  I  will  never  forget  the  ap- 
plause; I  will  never  forget  the  look  in  his 
face  and  the  look  in  the  faces  of  the 
audience. 

, .  Mr.  President,  John  E.  Fogarty  has  left 
us  too  suddenly  and  too  soon.  We  grieve 
with  his  family  and  share  his  loss  with 
the  Nation^ 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  few  men 
will  match  the  record  of  the  late  Con- 
gressman John  E.  Fogarty,  of  Rhode 
Island.  I  was  privileged  to  count  him  as 
a  friend  early  in  my  career  In  Wstshing- 
ton  and  was  deeply  saddened  by  his  sud- 
den death.  Countless  Americans,  in- 
cluding the  very  old  and  the  very  young, 
are  Indebted  to  John  Fogarty  for  his  life- 
long devotion  to  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  matty  national  health  pro- 
grams. 

His  work  in  the  field  of  mental  retar- 
dation alone  will  stand  as  a  monument  to 
his  dedication  long  after  his  passing. 


John  Fogarty  truly  served  his  nation 
well. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  death  of  Congressman 
John  Fogarty  saddened  us  all.  When  he 
was  first  elected  to  Congress  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  the  Bricklayer's 
Union,  from  whose  ranks  he  had  come, 
gave  him  a  testimonial  dinner.  Prom 
that  time  on,  he  neither  permitted  nor 
needed  any  more  dinners.  He  built  his 
own  testimonial,  laying  bricks  of  solid 
achievement,  mortared  with  care  and 
love. 

If  the  question  was  who  led  the  Con- 
gress in  the  cause  of  mentally  retarded 
children  and  in  countless  other  struggles 
for  the  poor  and  the  sick,  the  answer 
would  unhesitatingly  be  John  Fogarty, 
He  raised  his  voice  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded when  there  were  few  who  shared 
his  concern,  when  mental  retardation 
was  thought  hopeless.  As  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  with 
responsibility  for  public  health  matters— 
as  well  as  education  and  welfare — he  was 
a  consistent  and  successful  champion  of 
Increased  funds  for  medical  research,  es- 
pecially for  cancer  research  and  the  work 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  gen- 
erally. As  the  New  York  Times  said  tills 
morning,  he  was  "Mr.  Public  Health." 
For  his  leadership  in  the  cause  of  health, 
he  was  honored  time  after  time,  winning, 
among  others,  the  Albert  Lasker  Award 
and  the  Leadership  Award  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Foundation. 

He  was  a  great  friend  of  President 
Keimedy  and  of  the  entire  Kennedy  fam- 
ily. We  had  no  better  friend.  All  of  us— 
all  Americans — will  miss  John  Fogarty. 


January  11,  1967 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously, 
entered,  and  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect for  our  beloved  deceased  colleague, 
John  E.  Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  imanlmously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  2  o'clock  and  53  minutes 
pjn.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Thurs- 
day, January  12,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  11,  1967: 

Assistant  Secretart  or  Detense 

Phil  G.  Gouldlng,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  Arthur 
Sylvester,  resigned. 

In  the  Aot  Force 

Oen.  John  P.  McConnell,  FR611  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  reappointed  as  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  for  a  period  of  2  years  beginning 
February  1.  1967,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8034,  Utle  10  of  tbe  United  States 
Code. 

Comptroller  of  the  Citrrenct 

William  B.  Camp,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Comptroller  of  tbe  Currency. 

New  England  Regional  Commission 
John  J.  Unnehan,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Commission  (new  position). 


Mississippi  River  Comvission 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
Bear  Adm.  James  C.  Tlson,  Jr.,  USESSA.  Di- 
rector, Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  to  serve 
gg  a  member  of  tbe  Mississippi  River 
Commission. 


District  or  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 

ACENCT 

Pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of  section  4(a) 
of  Public  Law  592,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  we  tbe  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  nominate 


the  following  named  person  for  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency: 

Alfred  P.  Love,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Richard  R.  Atkinson,  resigned,  whose  term 
expires  March  3,  1968. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Pretidential    ''E"    Award    to    Baltimore 
Copper  Paiat  0>^  of  Baltimore 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF  martland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  11.1967 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
flourishing  economy  has  made  It  possible 
for  our  citizens  to  spend  more  time  in 
recreational  activities,  and  when  these 
are  active  ones,  this  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired. As  a  resident  of  a  State  which  has 
excellent  boating  facilities,  I  have  been 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  tremendous 
increase  in  boating  activities  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  Its  tributaries  and 
I  understand,  throughout  the  country. 
This  has,  of  course,  resulted  in  a  greatly 
increased  volume  of  boatbuilding, 
especially  pleasure  boats — power  and 
sail.  The  mass  production  of  these 
boats  had  made  them  available  to  a  wide 
cross  section  of  our  population  and  also 
has  awakened  an  interest  in  foreign 
markets. 

In  line  with  increased  boatbuilding, 
a  firm  in  my  district,  the  Baltimore 
Copper  Paint  Co.,  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  Industry  by  supplying  all 
types  of  coatings  for  commercial  vessels 
and  the  manufacture  and  merchandising 
of  paints  for  the  plesisure  and  fishing 
boat  industries. 

By  its  Initiative  and  Ingenuity,  the 
company  has  become  a  supplier,  not  only 
to  a  large  segment  of  the  domestic  boat- 
building Industry,  but  also  to  a  large 
foreign  market  and  Is  consistently  in- 
creasing its  exports. 

This  enterprise  has  won  for  the  com- 
pany the  Presidential  "E"  Award,  and  a 
few  weeks  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  rep- 
resent the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
presenting  the  award.  My  remarks  at 
that  time,  commenting  further  on  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Balti- 
more Copper  Paint  Co.,  follow: 
Presentation  or  Dspartmznt  op  Commerce 

"E"  Award  to  thx  Baltimore  Copper  Paint 

Co.,  Baltimork,   Md.,   Dxcebibxk    17,   1966 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  permitted  to 
be  with  you  today  to  represent  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  In  presenting  the  "E"  citation 
to  the  Baltimore  Copper  Paint  Company. 

As  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
lentatlvee.  all  matters  pertaining  to  vessels 
from  the  largest  sea-going  passenger  and 
freight  vessels  to  the  various  size  pleasure 
boats,  are  naturally  of  considerable  Interest 
to  my  committee.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely 
gratifying  to  know  that  a  Baltlmcxe  company 
Is  supplying  one  of  the  very  Important  needs 
Qt  the  shipbuilding  Industry,  not  only  In  our 
own  country  but  practically  world-^de. 

By  Its  reaourcefulnesa  and  Ingenuity,  the 


company  has  not  only  met  the  foreign  cwn- 
petition,  but  has  succeede<".  In  distributing 
its  products  In  almost  every  corner  of  tbe 
globe  where  vessels  of  any  size  are  built  or 
used. 

The  company  Is  supplying  tbe  largest 
marine  paint  manufacturer  In  Norway;  an 
Italian  company,  with  Import  connections 
with  ItaUan  shipping,  and  the  largest  inde- 
pendently-owned marine  paint  compwiny  In 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Through  extensive  market  research,  liberal 
credit  terms,  judicious  licensing  arrange- 
ments, q\iallty  products,  and  prompt  and  ef- 
ficient delivery,  the  company  has  consistently 
Increased  exports  of  Its  marine  coating. 

The  tremendous  success  achieved  reflects 
great  credit  on  management  and  employees, 
and  the  American  free  enterprise  system, 
and  should  be  emulated  by  other  domestic 
concerns. 

With  the  award  from  tbe  Department  of 
Commerce,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal hearty  congratulations  on  this  achieve- 
ment and  to  express  the  hope  that  this  suc- 
cess will  be  continued  and  Increased. 


Many  felt  the  sting  of  his  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  news,  yet  he  was  respected 
equally  by  friends  and  critics. 

Mr.  Hoben  was  a  product  of  the  great 
traditions  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Just  as  surely, 
those  who  follow  will  be  a  tribute  to  the 
genius  and  ability  of  Mr.  Hoben. 


Lindsay  Hoben:  A  Tmly  Great  American 
Joomalitt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  11, 1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
tegrity, the  Independence,  and  the  for- 
ward-looking approach  to  the  news  that 
together  have  made  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  one  of  the  truly  great  American 
newspapers  are  a  fitting  memorial  to 
Lindsay  Hoben,  who  died  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 8,  a  week  after  he  rethred  as  Its 
editor  and  vice  president. 

A  product  of  the  Journal  organization, 
Mr.  Hoben's  career  spanned  40  years  of 
dedication,  not  only  to  his  profession, 
but  to  the  community,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation.  His  soimd  judgment,  wise 
leadership,  and  keen  sense  of  truth  and 
justice,  have  left  a  permanent  mark  on 
both  the  contents  of  the  Journal  and  the 
staff  that  produces  it. 

Although  Mr.  Hoben's  death  leaves  a 
void  that  will  be  dllBcult  to  fill,  his  fore- 
sight In  educating  and  trainhig  younger 
executives  for  the  responsibilities  that 
lie  ahead  bodes  well  for  the  future  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  That  too  is  a  great 
tribute  to  Mr.  Hoben. 

He  joined  the  Journal  staff  as  a  church 
writer  in  1926.  Later  he  toured  much  of 
the  world,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
American  newspapermen  to  visit  the 
Soviet  Union.  His  knowledge  of  local, 
national,  and  world  affairs  eventually 
led  him  Into  the  editorial  writing  field. 
He  became  chief  editorial  writer  In  1949. 


Save  the  New  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany Instead  of  the  Old  Opera  Honu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EBSANUEL  CELLER 

OP  NXW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jannary  11.1967 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  I  have  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Anthony  J.  Travia, 
speaker  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly, 
on  Thursday.  January  5,  1967.  The  text 
of  the  letter  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Because  you  are  a  de- 
votee of  opera  and  Speaker  of  the  New  Tork 
State  Assembly,  thU  letter  Is  written  to  you. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  our  State  has  de- 
clared unconstitutional  a  law,  passed  by  the 
Legislature  at  Its  last  session,  aimed  at  pre- 
venting the  demolition  of  the  Old  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  During  the  period  that 
this  Statute  was  considered  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  reviewed  by.  the  Courts — from  the 
Supreme  Court  to  tbe  Court  of  Appeals — this 
sole  asset  of  tbe  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany was  frozen.  The  Opera  Company  could 
not  exercise  full  control  over  this  property 
on  Broadway  at  39th  and  40th  Streets. 
Borough  of  Manhattan.  It  could  not  use  It 
for  security  to  meet  Its  current  financial 
difficulties.  It  faces  a  deficit  of  staggering 
sum.  About  $500,000  annually,  to  be  used  to 
reduce  Its  current  deficit,  may  be  lost  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  vmless  It  can 
go  forth  with  its  contract  of  sale  of  this  old 
structure.  Most  of  us,  who  are  subscrlbew 
to  seats  at  the  Opera  have  liberally  contrib- 
uted towards  making  up  this  deficit.  Many 
others  have  made  contrtbutlonB,  but  the 
deficit  still  lingers. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  oi>erate  two  huge 
Opera  Houses  In  New  York  City  on  any 
profitable  basU.  The  Old  Opera  House  could 
not  possibly  compete  with  the  New  House 
at  Lincoln  Center.  Oscar  Hammersteln. 
some  years  ago.  tried  to  operate  a  second 
Opera  House  on  West  34th  Street — the  Man- 
hattan Opera.  He  woefully  faUed.  Even  tbe 
glittering  operatic  stars  that  HammeiBteln 
gathered  together  could  not  make  the  ven- 
ture pay.  A  similar  fate  awaits  any  new  at- 
tempt to  salvage  tbe  Old  MetropoUtan  Op- 
era House. 

It  Is  said  that  ballet,  CcmUc  Opera  as  weU 
as  Grand  Opera,  concerts,  and  orchestras 
could  perform  there.  But  could  it  be  done 
profitably?  Town  HaU,  Carnegie  Hall,  the 
Lincoln  State  Theatre,  City  Center  Theatre. 
Philharmonic  HaU,  Madison  Square  Oardea. 
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many  theatres,  and  hotel  ballrooms  would 
all  compete. 

It  would  cost  a  King's  ransom  to  recon- 
dlUon  and  alr-condltlon  the  Old  House. 
Where  Is  the  money  to  come  from? 

Although  I  understand  full  weU  the  ob- 
lectlves  of  those  who  seek  to  extend  cultural 
activities  in  New  Tork  City.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  so-called  "Old  Met  Committee  is 
anxious  to  provide  additional  facilities.  If 
they  were,  they  would  contribute  to  the  new 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  instead  of  seek- 
ing to  preserve,  for  sentimental  reasons,  an 
ugly  outmoded,  and  by  now,  dilapidated 
buUding.  I  believe  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
members  of  this  Committee  U  misguided. 

Undoubtedly,  a  blU  or  bUls  will  be  offered 
to  replace  the  Statute  declared  unconsti- 
tutional. In  the  interest  of  the  aesthetic 
and  cultural  values  of  New  York  City  and 
in  the  interest  of  strengthened  opera,  as  now 
produced  at  Lincoln  Center.  I  \irge  your  op- 
position to  any  legislation  that  would  Inter- 
fere with  the  legitimate  use  by  the  Metro- 
politan Company  of  Its  asset,  namely,  the 
Old  Opera  House  on  Broadway. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Bkakxtxl  Cellb. 
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dent  calls  on  Congress  to  help  in  correct- 
ing them.  The  best  of  man's  ideas  are 
wasted  unless  experiments  are  tried. 
Fortunately,  most  of  our  experiments 
have  been  extremely  successful  and  a 
great  benefit  to  the  American  people. 
This  President  is  not  going  to  yield  to 
the  harsh  criticism  otf  chronic  complain- 
ers  and  neither  Is  this  Congress. 

In  particular,  we  all  must  remember 
that  to  fight  poverty  is  not  a  simple  or 
easy  undertaking.  More  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  the  strug- 
gle to  eliminate  poverty  and  this  may 
well  be  the  «reatest  and  most  elevating 
experiment  ever  undertaken. 

I  call  on  all  our  people  and  their 
elected  representatives  in  this  Congress 
to  put  aside  factional  differences  and 
unite  behind  our  President  in  securing  an 
honorable  peace  in  Vietnam,  and  a  pros- 
perous, orderly  society  at  home  free  of 
the  scourge  of  prejudice  and  crime. 


Preudeot's  State  of  the  Union  Address 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or  CONWBCnCTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  January  11. 1967 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message 
last  evening  gave  the  Nation  and  the 
world  renewed  hope  and  inspiration  for 
dealing  with  the  challenges  that  lie 
ahead.  It  was  a  brave  report  which  in 
no  way  sidestepped  the  dangers  and 
problems  facing  this  country,  and  at  the 
game  time  it  proposed  solutions  free  from 
any  partisan  flavor. 

The  course  charted  by  the  President 
is  a  brilliant  corollary  to  the  very  im- 
pressive accomplishments  of  the  89th 
Congress.  It  provides  the  means  of  im- 
plementing and  extending  the  vital  areas 
of  dcanestic  programs,  especially  those 
dealing  with  the  budget,  Oovemment  or- 
ganization and  efflclency,  dvll  rights, 
social  security,  health,  and  crime.  None 
of  us  enjoys  paying  taxes,  but  all  of  us 
understand  the  need  for  taxation  in 
order  to  finance  the  programs  we  want 
at  hune,  and  our  commitments  abroad. 
The  President  has  proposed  a  tax  meas- 
ure to  meet  our  increasingly  expensive 
obligations  In  Vietnam,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  the  high  level  of  domestic 
proqserity. 

The  Presldfflifs  address  focused  par- 
ticular attention  on  this  Nation's  in- 
volvement in  southeast  Asia,  a  problem 
which  overshadows  all  others  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  believe  that  the  ultimate 
hope  tn  Vietnam  lies  in  proving  conclu- 
sively to  our  adversary  that  force  cannot 
be  tolerated  as  a  means  of  achieving 
thdr  goals.  At  the  same  time  we  shall 
jMirsue  every  avenue  for  an  honorable 
and  negotiated  setUement. 

President  Jotvaaon  treated  with  ex- 
treme candor  the  problems  that  always 
accompany  progress.  Thtxe  may  be 
some  squeaks  and  ratties  in  the  new  ma- 
cblnery  for  social  progress  and  the  Presi- 


Supersonic  Transport 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 


OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jantuiry  11,1967 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  2  commented 
editorially  on  the  present  program  of 
construction  of  a  supersonic  transport 
plane,  and  I  wish  to  place  that  editorial 
in  the  Record  today. 

The  Times  has  presented  forcefully 
many  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  a 
new  look  at  this  program.  These  argu- 
ments also  lend  support  to  my  bill,  H.R. 
12,  which  would  provide  for  private  fi- 
nancing of  the  SST  project.  I  am  in- 
cluding with  my  remarks  my  letter  to 
Mr.  John  B.  Oakes,  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Times,  in  which  I  call  his  atten- 
tion to  H.R.  12  and  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  similarities  between  my  pro- 
posal and  the  editorial  comments  in  his 
newspaper. 

I  hope  that  H.R.  12  will  receive  early 
and  serious  consideration  by  the  appro- 
priate committee. 
The  letter  and  editorial  follows: 
HotrsE  Of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  11,  1967. 
Mr.  John  B.  Oakzs, 
Editorial  Page  Editcr, 
The  New  York  Times. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

EteAB  Mr.  Oakes:  I  am  delighted  to  note 
the  position  the  Times  has  taken  as  expressed 
in  the  editorial,  "Paying  for  the  SST",  Jan- 
uary 2,  1967. 

Many  of  the  principles  you  enunciate  are 
contained  In  a  bill  I  Introduced  in  the  89th 
Congress  and  In  HJl.  12,  which  I  introduced 
on  the  opening  day  of  this  Congress. 

I  am  sending  under  separate  cover  a  copy 
of  HJl.  12.  together  with  a  copy  of  my  re- 
marks when  H.R.  12,  was  Introduced. 

I  welcome  any  oonstructive  criticism  the 
Times*  staff  members  may  wish  to  offer  to 
improve  HJl.  12.  A  great  deal  of  research 
and  effort  has  been  expended  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  HJl.  12.  but  I  always  take  the  posi- 
tion that  It  may  be  possible  to  Improve  any 
projected  plan  or  program. 


I  heartUy  agree  that  open  debate  In  the 
Congress  on  the  SST  costs  and  financing  U 
sorely  needed,  and  long  overdue.  To  this 
end,  I  recently  urged  the  President  to  Join 
with   me   In   requesting   early   hearings   on 

HJl.  12. 

I  earnestly  hope  the  Times  will  conunue  to 
lend  strong  support  toward  achievement  of 
the  objectives  we  mutually  support  in  the 
SST  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  T.  Bow, 
Member  of  Congress. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  2,  1967] 
Patino  for  thr  SST 
As  winner  in  the  competition  for  design 
of  a  supersonic  passenger  plane,  Boeing  will 
acquire  a  Government-endowed  monopoly 
on  sales  of  an  American  SST  designed  to 
carry  300  passengers  at  upward  of  1700  miles 
an  hour. 

Until  recently  the  race  to  build  an  SST 
had  not  aroused  much  attention,  perhaps 
because  the  whole  idea  of  flying  two  or  three 
times  the  speed  of  sound  seemed  a  little  too 
far  out  to  be  taken  seriously.  Now,  the  SST 
Is  coming — and  it  should  come.  But  so  im- 
portant and  expensive  a  project  must  be 
accompanied  by  much  fuller  and  more  open 
debate  over  its  costs  and  consequences. 

The  key  issues  to  be  explored  are  not  tech- 
nological. The  aerospace  industry  is  confi- 
dent it  can  solve  the  complex  and  intricate 
problems  Involved  In  transporting  human 
beings  from  New  York  to  Tokyo  In  less  time 
than  it  now  takes  to  travel  by  subsonic  Jet 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles.  Given  the 
Industry's  past  record  of  accomplishment, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  ability  to 
overcome  potential  stiunbling  blocks,  includ- 
ing the  perplexing  problem  of  sonic  boom. 
But  development  of  the  SST  does  ralM 
serious  financial  and  ethical  questions: 
Should  the  nation's  taxpayers  pay  almost  aU 
the  development  costs  for  the  SST  without 
knowing  Just  what  the  final  bill  will  be?  If 
no  single  company  has  the  financial  and 
technological  resources  to  build  the  SST 
without  Government  help,  should  the  Gov- 
ernment's competition  to  end  competition 
give  Boeing  an  unassailable — and  undesir- 
able—technological lead  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  of  the  Industry?  Does  the  threat  of 
foreign  competition— both  from  the  French- 
British  Concorde  and  a  Soviet  SST— make 
the  development  of  an  American  commercial 
model  so  essential  that  Federal  expenditures 
for  it  cannot  be  reduced  or  postponed  when 
the  soaring  costs  of  Vietnam  call  for  utmost 
budget  stringency? 

The  SST's  priority  Is  debatable  and  so  is 
its  financing.  The  Industry  may  be  right  in 
asserting  that  the  costs  of  development  an 
so  huge  that  no  company  can  afford  to  toite 
the  risk  on  Its  own.  It  polnto  out  that  tne 
backing  of  both  Britain  and  Prance  has  been 
required  to  launch  the  Concorde.  But  If  tne 
combined  efforts  of  two  countries  and  theu 
aircraft  Industries  are  needed  for  that  mucB 
less  ambitious  project,  the  American  SOT 
might  be  more  safely  and  soundly  develop* 
If  it  commanded  the  combined  resources  oi 
the  entire  American  Industry  and  tne 
Government. 

There  are  obvious  advantages  in  Industry- 
wide cooperation.  It  would  promote  » 
spread,  rather  than  a  narrowing,  o^  ««^ 
nology.  It  would  mean  less  cost— and  \tm 
risk-to  taxpayers.  And  It  would  remo« 
the  threat  that  Government  participation 
might  eventually  lead  to  Government  con- 
trol.  I- 

In  1964,  when  the  SST  was  still  large  y» 
the  dream  stage,  we  suggested  that  a  jrtw 
venture  vrould  be  preferable  to  a  competlOOT 
that  would  give  one  firm  a  commercial  mo- 
nopoly with  Washington  as  Its  »ol«-;^ 
perhaps  not  so  silent— partner.  We  stlU  era 
elder  a  Joint  venture  the  best  way  <»  ^^ 
duce  the  SST  at  the  most  economical  co^ 
With   the   first  generation  of  SST  alreaoj 
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plumed  and  a  second  generation  being 
studied,  questions  of  cost  and  technology  can 
no  longer  be  swept  under  the  rug. 

The  possibility  that  SST  may  not  be  able 
to  operate  at  a  profit,  as  one  expert  Involved 
in  the  negotiations  for  Its  development  pre- 
dicted the  other  day,  makes  It  essential  to 
put  a  limit  on  Government's  risk  with  the 
taxpayer's  money.  If  the  Treasury  is  to  ad- 
vance most  of  Boeing's  development  costs, 
which  seems  to  be  the  Administration's  plan, 
there  must  be  Iron-clad  guarantees  that  it 
will  be  repaid. 

It  would  be  preferable  if  the  entire  aero- 
space industry  participated,  along  with  the 
Government,  in  this  big  and  Speculative 
project.  By  setting  up  a  new  corporation 
along  the  lines  of  Comsat,  the  SST  would 
have  more  chance  of  being  a  success  while 
strengthening  the  Indiistry  without  undue 
risk  to  the  taxpayer. 

What  Is  at  stake  Is  not  the  commitment  to 
proceed  with  SST.  That  decision  has  been 
made  suad  cannot — and  should  not — be  re- 
versed But  if  the  SST  Is  to  be  sound  eco- 
nomically as  well  as  technologically,  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Industry  must  be  less 
secretive  and  indefinite  about  costs  and 
how  they  are  to  be  financed.  An  open  de- 
bate is  needed  on  how  to  get  the  most  for 
the  taxpayers'  money. 


The  Fatare  of  the  Great  Lakes  Waterways 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  11. 1967 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  submitting  to  the  Record  a 
fine  speech  by  our  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana,  Senator  Birch 
Bath.  His  speech  before  the  Great  Lakes 
Commission's  annual  meeting  concerns 
a  subject  of  interest  to  all  of  us  in  the 
Midwest — the  future  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Waterways. 

The  speech  follows: 
The  Future  or  the  Great  Lakes  Waterways 
(Speech  by  Senator  Birch  Bayh,  of  Indiana, 

before  the  Great  Lakes  Commission  annual 

meeting,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  tonight  on  a  subject  of  par- 
ticularly vital  importance  to  the  continued 
economic  prosperity  of  the  Midwest — and 
therefore  a  subject  of  great  Importance  to 
the  nation's  economic  health  as  well — the 
future  of  the  Great  Lakes  Waterways. 

It  is  especially  fitting,  it  seems  to  me.  that 
today  the  Great  Lakes  Commission  is  meet- 
ing In  Indianapolis.  For,  as  you  know,  In- 
diana was  the  only  state  bordering  the  Great 
Ukes  which,  until  recently,  did  not  have  a 
deep-water  public  harbor.  During  the  89th 
Congress,  however,  we  were  forttinate  In 
passing  a  measure  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Burns  Waterway  Public  Harbor.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  work  has  already 
begun  on  this  project.  As  a  result,  Indiana 
Is  now  a  full-fledged  partner  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Great  Lakes  Region. 

The  Great  Lakes  Waterways  provide  eco- 
ncnnical  transportation  for  an  immediate 
area  of  300,000  square  miles,  and  extend  their 
facilities  to  a  tributary  region  totaling  over 
1  million  square  miles — or  about  one-sixth  of 
the  North  American  continent.  Living  with- 
in the  Great  Lakes  complex  are  more  than  70 
nilliion  people;  one-third  of  the  total  com- 
bined populations  of  the  United  States  and 


Canada.  It  la  a  region  producing  50  per  cent 
of  all  U.S.-Canadlan  manufacturers,  includ- 
ing 70  per  cent  of  the  steel  output,  and  over 
40  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  produce.  The 
Great  Lakes  States  alone  provide  the  Federal 
Government  with  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
its   tax   dollars. 

The  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  has  trans- 
formed the  Great  Lakes  from  a  poorly-con- 
nected waterways  network  Into  a  prized 
fourth  seacoast  for  the  United  States. 

In  1960,  the  St.  Lawrence  carried  a  meager 
20  mUllon  tons.  In  1966,  tonnage  had 
Jumped  to  43  million,  and  In  1966,  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  handle  almost  48  million  tons. 
Grain  traffic  along  the  St.  Lawrence  has  In- 
creased 80  per  cent  since  1961. 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota  alone  the  Sea- 
way Is  directly  responsible  for  a  75  per  cent 
Increase  In  farm  exports  since  1959.  In  1965, 
Minnesota's  foreign  trade  jumped  32  per 
cent.  And  in  previously  land-locked  North 
Dakota,  foreign  trade  has  Increased  50  per 
cent  since  1960.  Similar  Increases  were  re- 
ported for  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  estimates  that 
the  opening  of  the  Seaway  has  resulted  in  a 
savings  of  $60  million  on  grain  shipments 
from  the  Midwest.  The  total  savings  in  re- 
duced transportation  costs  for  all  Seaway 
traffic  exceeds  (200  million. 

The  St.  Lavnrence  Seaway  is  the  key  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  previously 
land-locked  "Bread  Basket"  of  America.  The 
Seaway  is  the  Midwest's  window  on  the 
world,  providing  us  with  access  to  the  all- 
important  markets  of  Europe  and  beyond. 
Naturally,  we  in  Indiana  would  Uke  to  share 
in  this  tremendous  expansion  for  which  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  largely  responsible.  The 
importance  of  the  Seaway  to  Indiana's  econ- 
omy is  pointed  up  by  the  fact  that  22  cents 
of  every  dollar's  worth  of  farm  products  sold 
by  Indiana  farmers  originates  from  export 
sales. 

Our  future  economic  development  as  a 
region,  as  you  can  see,  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  the  St.  Lavrrence  to  retain,  and 
exploit,  its  competitive  advantages. 

In  conjunction  with  the  expansion  of  the 
Seaway,  the  individual  Great  Lakes  States 
have  undertaken  extensive  programs  to  de- 
velop the  full  potential  of  their  ports.  The 
success  of  these  programs  Is  seriously  threat- 
ened, however,  by  a  proposed  10  per  cent  toll 
Increase  on  the  Seaway.  According  to  Com- 
merce Department  officials,  the  Increase  is 
necessary  in  order  to  retire  the  Seaway  Cor- 
poration's debt. 

To  tamper  with  the  toll  rates  at  this  point, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  dangerous,  too  dangerous 
for  the  continued  growth  of  the  Seaway.  As 
a  1965  report  by  the  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute pointed  out,  "important  traffic  pat- 
terns are  still  in  a  state  of  flux.  ...  a  long 
run  pattern  has  not  yet  been  established." 
This  was  particularly  true  with  respect  to 
grain  shipments,  the  Report  concluded.  And 
grain  shipments,  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
constitute  the  single  most  Important  item  In 
Seaway  tonnage. 

The  present  toll.  In  terms  of  cost  per 
bushel  of  wheat,  is  approximately  one  cent — 
a  10  per  cent  increase  would  neutralize  the 
Seaway's  natural  advantages,  and  result  in 
the  loss  of  shipments  to  the  Gulf  ports  whose 
outlet  would  otherwise  be  the  St.  Lawrence. 
It  seems  fairly  certain,  then,  that  a  toll 
Increase  now  would  disrupt  emerging  traffic 
patterns.  It  would  curtail  our  foreign  trade 
at  a  time  when  we  already  have  a  delicate 
balance  of  payments  problem. 

The  Stanford  University  Study  on  which 
the  Commerce  Department  has  based  its 
recommendation  for  an  Increase  points  out 
that  "In  general,  It  appears  that  the  routing 
of  grain  shipments  for  export  is  responsive 
to  fairly  small  differences  in  the  shipping 
charges  on  alternative  routee."  It  went  on 
to  say,  however,  that  "WhUe  It  appears  that 


routing  of  marginal  grain  shipments  would 
be  Influenced  by  changes  in  the  present  level 
of  tolls,  moderate  toll  rate  changee  probably 
would  have  only  a  small  Influence  on  total 
tonnages  moved  via  the  Seaway."  It  seema 
to  me  that  this  is  having  the  beat  of  both 
possible  worlds — in  moet  cases  a  toll  increase 
would  very  definitely  affect  traffic,  but  in  this 
case  it  doesn't! 

What  the  Stanford  Study  doesn't  say  Is 
probably  Just  a«  Important  as  what  It  doee 
say.  It  fails  to  point  out,  for  example,  that 
the  Seaway  would  have  even  greater 
competitive  advantages  if.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, it  was  not  required  by  statute  to  set 
relative  high  toll  rates.  The  lag  In  Seaway 
revenues  Is  due,  for  the  moet  part,  to  gross 
miscalculations  on  projected  tonnage.  Ptw 
the  period  1959  to  1966  traffic  is  ^proxi- 
mately 52.5  mUllon  tons  lower  than  the 
original  estimates.  Could  excessively  high 
toll  charges  have  been  responsible  for  this 
failure  to  live  up  to  expectations? 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Is  the  only  pub- 
lic waterway  In  the  United  States  to  bear 
the  original  coats  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion. I  repeat — the  Seaway  is  the  only  pub- 
lic waterway  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  whose  traffic  must  bear  the  total  cost 
of  construction  and  operation,  with  repay- 
ment due  in  60  years. 

Why  has  the  St.  Lawrence  been  singled 
out  for  such  a  dubious  distinction?  What 
was  the  economic  rationale  behind  a  self- 
llquidating  Seaway?  These  are  questions  to 
which  I  have  no  answers. 

Recently,  in  discussing  the  Seaway's  unique 
financial  arrangement  with  the  man  directly 
responsible  for  administering  the  nation's 
transportation  system.  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Transportation  Alan  Boyd,  the 
Secretary  offered  this  observation:  "It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress today  is  that  transportation  plans  gen- 
erally should  be  paid  for  by  the  user  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  but  as  a  matter  of  Imple- 
mentation, except  In  the  case  of  the  Seaway 
and  the  sum  of  the  user  charges  on  the  pas- 
sengers and  freight  of  airlines,  the  Congress 
has  not  Implemented  this  policy."  In  short, 
there  is  no  logical  explanation  as  to  why  the 
St.  Lawrence  alone  must  bear  these  burdens. 
It  was  a  costly  mistake  for  the  supporters 
of  the  Seaway  to  have  succumbed  to  political 
expediency.  Selling  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
basis  of  self-liquidation  was  wrong.  The 
Seaway  was,  and  continues  to  be,  an  eco- 
nomically Justifiable  undertaking. 

Remove  its  financial  straight-jacket — ^let 
the  Federal  Government  treat  the  Seaway  the 
same  way  it  treats  the  New  Orleans  Indus- 
trial Canal,  which  has  already  received  $100 
million  and  which  charges  no  tolls;  or  the 
Delaware  River  Basin,  in  which  we  have  In- 
vested over  $170  mlUlon,  and  which  Is  toU 
free — treat  the  Seaway  in  this  manner  and 
we  will  have  a  prosperous  St.  Lawrence  and 
an  economically  healthy  Midwest. 

I  do  not  ask  that  these  projects  bear  the 
burden  of  construction  costs.  Our  tax  dol- 
lars Invested  In  these  waterways  have  re- 
sulted In  substantial  public  benefit.  But  I 
do  ask  that  the  St.  Lawrence  be  Included  In 
this  category.  It  Is  no  less  a  national,  and 
no  more  regional,  waterway  than  the 
Houston  Ship  Canal  or  the  Delaware  River 
Basin. 

WhUe  I  sympathize  with  the  Seaway  Corpo- 
ration In  Its  present  predicament — at  the  end 
of  1965,  the  outstanding  balance  wsis  $141.7 
mlUlon.  or  about  $8.2  million  more  than 
the  original  cost  with  one-seventh  of  the 
repayment  period  already  elapsed — I  do  not 
agree  that  the  proposed  toll  Increase  Is  the 
solution.  The  Seaway's  current  Indebted- 
ness Is  evidence  enough  that  the  repayment 
scheme  Is  not  feasible. 

Paced  with  the  prospect  of  a  toll  Increase, 
the  bipartisan  Great  Lakes  Conference  of 
Senators  supported  a  measure  Introduced  by 
our  coUeague  from  Minnesota,  Senator  Mon- 
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dale,  which  waa  designed  to  relieve  the  St. 
Lawrence  of  the  onerous  and  discriminatory 
financial  burdens  Imposed  upon  It  by  the 
Seaway  Act  of  1954. 

The  Mondale  Plan,  with  which  many  of 
you  are  undoubtedly  familiar,  proposed  to 
refinance  the  Seaway  Corporation  debt  by 
converting  the  outstanding  principle  and 
Interest  owed  to  the  Treasury  Into  Interest- 
bearing  capital  stoclK  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  tinder  this  proposal  the  Sea- 
way Corporation  wo\ild  save  $1.8  million  an- 
nually, and  at  the  end  of  60  years  will  have 
paid  into  the  Treastiry  a  total  of  $286.5 
million. 

The  Great  Lakes  Conference  of  Senators 
is  the  first  to  admit  that  the  "recapitaliza- 
tion" formula  is  not  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion. It  is  only  a  beginning.  In  fact,  as  I 
mentioned  during  the  hearings  on  the  Mon- 
dale bill,  "I  Just  wonder  If,  maybe,  we  are 
not  asking  for  too  little." 

Another  possibility  which  has  often  been 
suggested  la  the  imposition  of  a  nominal 
"user  charge."  Of  course,  I  see  no  reason 
for  singling  out  the  Seaway  for  a  "user 
charge"  when  other  federal  waterways  remain 
toll  free.  But  this  Is  a  possibility  that  needs 
to  be  explored.  Hopefully,  a  comprehensive 
review  would  result  In  a  uniform  federal 
waterways  policy. 

With  the  tragic  death  earlier  this  year  of 
Senator  Pat  McNamara,  we  lost  a  valuable 
public  servant  whose  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Great  Lakes  States,  I'm  sure,  are  well  known 
to  all  of  you  here  tonight.  He  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee, 
which  has  major  responsibility  for  naviga- 
tional problems.  Now  with  his  passing,  only 
Senator  Steve  Young  and  myself  represent 
the  Great  Lakes  States  on  this  all-important 
Committee. 

For  this  reason,  in  recent  months  I  have 
focused  more  of  my  attention  on  Seaway 
problems  than  ever  before.  I  would  like  to 
list  some  of  the  trouble  spots,  in  addition 
to  the  toll  question,  which  continue  to  plague 
the  operation  of  the  Seaway  and  the  Great 
Lakes  Waterways.  And  I  would  like  to  offer, 
what  I  feel,  is  a  very  definite  step  toward 
solving  these  problems. 

From  the  standpoint  of  operations,  we  have 
a  problem  which  has  only  recently  come  to 
light.  In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  Seaway  Corporation 
admitted  for  the  first  time,  publicly,  that 
the  Elsenhower  Lock  was  built  to  fa\ilty 
specifications,  and  as  a  result,  the  Seaway's 
operations  are  being  hampered.  This  re- 
quires immediate  attention,  and  it  should  be 


repaired  with  Treasury  funds,  for  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  Is  solely  responsible. 

The  Great  Lakes  Ports,  as  I  am  sure  you 
know,  have  not  engaged  in  as  extensive  a 
promotional  campaign  as  they  should.  The 
Port  of  New  York  spends  over  $1  million 
annually  for  advertlrtng  and  promotion. 
How  much  are  the  Great  Lakes  States  spend- 
ing? Is  It  $100,000  or  $200,000?  Whatever 
the  exact  figure  is,  wt  need  to  do  more— 
substantially  more. 

The  Seaway  Development  Corporation,  of 
course,  is  limited  In  11b  promotional  activi- 
ties because  it  Is  an  official  government 
agency.  But  this  restriction  does  not  extend 
to  the  individual  port  authorities  and  the 
Great  Lakes  Task  Force,  who  should  be 
joined  together  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

Then  there  Is  the  pilotage  problem.  In- 
creasing the  tolls  10  percent  is  not  going  to 
help  ships  experiencing  delays  because  of  the 
dUDc\iltlee  In  securing  pilots. 

And  who  knows  how  much  traffic  has  been 
lost  to  the  Seaway  because  of  the  discrimina- 
tory rate  schedules  of  Inland  carriers.  Some 
of  the  trunk  lines  servicing  the  Great  Lakes 
ports  have  Improved  tbelr  service — but  most 
of  them  have  not. 

Finally,  there  is  tlje  problem  of  United 
States  fiag-vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes — or, 
more  appropriately,  the  lack  of  U.S.  vessels. 
Why  can  foreign  carriers  operate  so  profitably 
plying  the  Seaway  and  American  shippers 
find  they  can  not.  Is  it  profit  or  expedience 
that  keeps  them  from  serving  the  Great  Lakes. 
This  lack  of  American  flag  ships,  natural- 
ly, has  resulted  In  a  tremendous  loss  of  gov- 
ernment cargo.  Government  purchased 
goods  produced  In  the  Midwest  are  being 
diverted  from  their  natural  outlets  along 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  cheapest  and  short- 
est way  to  ship  Kaiser  Corporation  products 
produced  In  Toedo,  provided  there  is  ade- 
quate rail  service,  is  through  the  Port  of 
Toledo.  Not  the  Port  of  New  York  or  Balti- 
more— as  Is  now  being  done. 

In  January.  1962  a  Defense  Department 
task  force  published  a  report  entitled  "Study 
of  Surface  Movement  of  Export  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Area."  Behind  that  lengthy  ti- 
tle, which  WM  probably  designed  to  scare 
away  prospective  readers,  was  a  recommen- 
dation that  the  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  begin  providing  service  to  the  Great 
Lakes  Ports  with  controlled  ships  if  the  U.S. 
flag  carriers  continue  their  de  facto  boycott 
of  the  Lakes. 

This  recommendation  was  based  upon  the 
fact  that  American  flag  service  was  so  poor 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  was  not  able 


to  take  advantage  of  reduced  transportation 
costs  on  the  Seaway. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  not  acted  on  this  recom- 
mendation. It  Is  an  area  that  merits  further 
study. 

These  are  problems  that  require  immediate 
attention,  as  does  the  toll  question.  Hope- 
fully, this  matter  can  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress,  and  the  necessary 
remedial  action  taken  before  the  Seaway  Is 
Strangled. 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  11,  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  49 
years  ago,  on  January  22,  1918,  patriots 
of  the  Ukraine  proclaimed  their  freedom 
and  independence  after  centuries  of 
subjugation  by  the  Russians.  For  the 
Ukrainian  people,  this  Ls  a  memorable 
day — a  day  on  which  honor  and  tribute 
are  paid  to  the  Ukrainian  dead  and  the 
Ukrainian  living,  all  of  whom  have 
served  with  glory  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  for  freedom  against  Communist 
oppression. 

For  3^  years  following  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  sovereign  and  independent 
Republic  of  the  Ukraine,  the  people  of 
that  nation  fought  valiantly  against  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  determination  to  retain  their  free- 
dom and  their  valor  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. But  the  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union  prevailed,  and  the  light  of  freedom 
was  extinguished  in  the  Ukraine.  Since 
then,  the  Ukrainians  have  suffered  under 
Red  tyranny,  but  their  dream  of  liberty 
remains  strong. 

In  honoring  this  valiant  people  on  this 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day,  let  us  reaflBrm  our  hope  to  see  free- 
dom for  all  oppressed  people  and  the 
liberation  of  the  Ukrainian  Nation  from 
Soviet  domination. 
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SENATE 

Thursd.w,  January  12,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord.  Thou  has  been  our  dwelling  place 
in  aU  generations. 

For  a  thousand  years,  in  Thy  sight,  are 
but  as  yesterday,  when  it  is  past  and  as 
a  watch  in  the  night. 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

Let  Thy  work  appear  unto  Thy  serv- 
ants and  Thy  glory  unto  their  children. 

And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our 
God  be  upon  us:  Yea.  the  work  of  our 
hands  establish  Thou  it. 

Steel  our  wills  and  steady  our  hands 
with  power,  and  wisdom,  that  with  eager 


joy  we  may  dedicate  the  Nation's 
strength  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  a 
new  life  for  Thy  children  everywhere. 

As  here  we  face  the  questions  which 
confront  us,  and  almost  confound  us, 
give  us  to  know  clearly  the  things  that 
belong  to  our  peswe  and  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  in  righteousness  and  justice. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, January  11.  1967,  was  dispensed 
with. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  A  SENATOR 

Hon.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  ap- 
peared in  his  seat  today. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACIION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS- 
CONSIDERATION  OF  SENATE  RES- 
OLUTION 6 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  the 
proposal  which  I  am  about  to  make,  and 
it  has  his  concurrence.  I  also  have  dis- 
cussed the  proposal  with  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  what  will  shortly  become 
the  pending  question. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  limited  to  3  minutes;  also 
that  Senate  Resolution  6,  a  resolution 
coming  over,  under  the  rule,  from  yes- 
terday be  laid  before  the  Senate  upon  the 
completion  of  routine  morning  business; 
and,  if  it  is  not  disposed  of  by  2  p.m.. 
that  it  be  placed  on  the  calendar  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Reserving 


the  right  to  object,  has  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  been  consulted 
gbout  this  proposal? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Both  sides  have 
been  consulted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Very  well. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jecUon  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  ALAN  S.  BOYD  AS 
SECRETARY  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  short  while  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Alan 
S  Boyd  to  be  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion  will  be  brought  up.  However,  be- 
cause certain  Senators  wish  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  at  that  time,  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  will  be  delayed  tem- 
porarily.     ^^^^^^^^__ 

HOLIDAY  RECESS   SCHEDULE.    1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
send  to  the  desk  a  holiday  recess  sched- 
ule for  1967.  the  90th  Congress,  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  holiday 
recess  schedule  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  holiday 
recess  schedule,  as  follows: 

HoUDAT  Recess  Schedtile,  1967 

Uncoln's  Birthday  (Sunday,  February  12. 
1967) — From  conclusion  of  business  Thurs- 
day, February  9,  untU  Noon,  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 15.  Pro  forma  meeting,  Monday, 
Ttlyniary  13.  _  ^ 

Washington's  Birthday  (Wednesday.  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1967) — No  business  after  reading 
the  Farewell  Address. 

Easter  (Sunday,  March  26,  1967)— From 
conclusion  of  business,  Thursday,  March  23, 
until  Noon,  Wednesday,  March  29.  Pro 
forma  meeting,  Monday,  March  27. 

Memorial  Day  (Tuesday,  May  30)— From 
conclusion  of  business,  Thursday,  May  25, 
until  Noon,  Wednesday,  May  31.    Pro  forma 

meeting,  Monday.  May  29. 
July   4    (Tuesday) — ^From    conclusion    of 

business,   Thursday,   June   29,   until    Noon, 

Wednesday,    July    5.    Pro    forma    meeting. 

tfonday  July  3. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  not 

only  will  a  copy  of  the  schedule  appear 

in  the  Record,  on  the  basis  of  its  having 

been  read,  but  a  copy  also  will  be  sent 

to  each  Senator. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  LOWER 
VOTING  AGE 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  own  behalf  I  shovdd  like  to  be  recog- 
nized  not  only  for  3  minutes  but  also 
for  several  additional  minutes,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HiANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  at  present  in  the 
States  of  Georgia  and  Kentucky,  citizens 
of  the  age  of  18  are  allowed  to  vote;  that 
In  the  State  of  Alaska,  at  the  age  of  19. 
tbey  are  allowed  to  vote ;  and  that  in  the 
State  of  HawaU.  at  the  age  of  20,  they  are 
allowed  to  vote.  What  I  have  just  said  is 


subject  to  correction,  but  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  First  World 
War  a  number  of  measures  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress  which  have  been 
designed  to  extend  the  franchise  to  cit- 
izens 18.  19.  and  20  years  old.  In  my 
opinion,  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  along  these  lines  is  long 
overdue.  The  joint  resolution  which  I 
offer,  therefore,  represents  another  ef- 
fort to  remedy  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
serious  inadequacy  in  the  electoral  proc- 
esses of  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  reason  to  tasume  that 
citizens  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  are  any  less  capable  than  any  other 
age  group  of  casting  a  responsible  vote. 
Not  only  are  these  younger  citizens  no 
less  worthy  than  other  Americans  of 
sharing  in  the  basic  decisionmaking 
process  of  representative  government, 
but  theh-  participation  may  well  improve 
the  process. 

Thanks  to  the  growing  efiQcacy  of  the 
educational  systems  of  the  Nation  and 
the  spread  of  media  of  public  informa- 
tion, the  18-to-21  age  bracket  clearly 
comprises  an  intelligent,  well  informed, 
and  responsible  constituency.    More  of 
these  yoimg  people  have  completed  high 
school,  more  are  attending  college,  than 
any  similar  age  grouping  in  the  Nation's 
history.    Indeed,  a  sununlng  up  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  these  young 
citizens  leads   to   the   conclusion   that 
they  ought  to  be  at  least  as  capable  as 
the  rest  of  us  m  the  effective  employment 
of  the  franchise. 

Their  interest  in  public  affairs  and 
their  potential  for  highly  creditable  pub- 
lic service  at  home  and  abroad  are  at- 
tested to  by  the  personal  dedication  that 
is  characteristic  of  such  volvmtary  pro- 
grams as  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps. 
About  7  percent  of  the  Peace  Corps  en- 
roUees.  for  example,  are  20  years  of  age 
and  below.  Finally,  their  capacity  for 
mature  patriotic  commitment  to  the  Na- 
tion is  nowhere  more  manifest  than  in 
their  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

Beyond  obvious  and  demonstrated  ca- 
pacity, there  is  a  fundamental  considera- 
tion which  strongly  suggests  the  desir- 
ability of  the  enfranchisement  of  our 
younger  citizens.  They  are  bound,  along 
with  the  rest  of  us.  by  the  decisions  which 
are  reached  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Vietnam  illustrates  that 
these  decisions  may  well  involve  a  grim 
life  or  death  bond  for  many  of  these 
young  people.  Surely,  when  citizens  of 
the  United  States  reach  an  age  when  they 
can  be  so  clearly  and  dlrectiy  bound  by 
policies  of  government,  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  choice  of  po- 
litical representatives.  In  the  end,  these 
representatives  are  the  responsible  source 
of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  policy,  of 
the  waging  of  war  and  of  the  pursuit  of 
peace.  .^    . 

Where  is  the  rationale  in  considering 
an  American  old  enough  to  fight  in  Viet- 
nam but  not  old  enough  to  vote  in  the 
selection  of  those  who  determine  the 
basic  commitments  hi  Vietnam?  By  the 
same  token.  It  may  well  be  asked  why  an 
18-  to  21-year-old  taxpayer  should  be 
expected  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  burdens 
of  long-range  domestic  programs  which 


elective  officials  initiate,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  is  precluded  from  any  say 
In  the  choice  of  those  officials.  In  pass- 
ing, it  is  possible  to  sense  the  frustration 
which  must  be  engendered  among  the 
youth  of  the  Nation  by  statements  of  po- 
litical leaders  who  call  for  the  establish- 
ment of  one  kind  or  another  of  compiil- 
sory  national  service  for  all  18-year-olds 
while  these  yoimg  people  are  excluded 
from  any  voice  in  the  selection  of  those 
who  Issue  these  statements. 

I  realize  that  it  Is  possible  to  reduce  to 
absurdity  a  suggestion  that  the  age  of  en- 
franchisement be  lowered.     It  can  be 
noted  that  much  of  what  is  said  of  18- 
year-olds  may  be  said  of  16-year-olds. 
Why  not  the  vote.  then,  at  16  or  12  or  6? 
Any  age  cutoff  is  obviously  an  arbi- 
trary selection.    That  would  be  as  true 
of  18  as  it  Is  of  21.  which  now  generally 
prevails  in  the  Nation.    I  would  hope, 
however,  that  the  current  Congress  will 
not  be  deterred   from   action  on   that 
basis.    I  would  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  face  up  to  the  question  of  enfran- 
chisement of  Americans  at  the  age  of  18. 
There  is  a  single  and  compelling  reason 
for  that  arbitrary  selection.     Eighteen 
Is  the  age  when  Americans  become  liable 
for  compulsory  military  service.    If  they 
are  old  enough  to  face  a  bullet,  they  are 
old  enough  to  cast  a  ballot. 

Lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  Is  at 
least  as  much  a  matter  of  effective  and 
responsible  government  as  it  is  of  Justice, 
because  it  will  tend  to  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter and  more  equitable  balance  in  the 
electorate  of  the  Nation.     As  life  ex- 
pectancy   rises,    the   number   of   older 
voters  Incresuses.     A  corresponding  ex- 
pansion in  the  number  of  younger  voters 
not  only  will  broaden  the  political  base 
of  the  Government,  but  may  well  provide 
conciu-renUy  a  more  balanced  approach 
in  the  Nation's  general  political  outlook. 
The  constitutional  amendment  which 
is  proposed,  Mr.  President,  will  put  to  the 
States  the  question  of  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18.    It  is  brief  and,  I  hope, 
clearly  to  the  point.    I  send  to  the  desk 
a  Senate  joint  resolution  cosponsored 
by    Senators    Nelson,  Inouye,    Bible, 
Metcalf,  and  Cannon  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  joint 
resolution  will  be  read. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  8 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds 
of  each  House  coruyurring  therein).  That 
the  following  article  Is  hereby  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shaU  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution when  ratified  by  the  leglslatvires  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several   States: 

"AKTICLE  — 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  SUtee  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age  If  such  a  citizen 
is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older.  The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission  to  the  States  by  the  CongreM. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
4  or  5  yecu-s  ago  that  I  introduced  an 
Identical  joint  resolution.  We  had  two 
or  three  hearings  before  the  Committee 
<m  the  Judiciary,  to  which  it  was  re- 
ferred. No  action  was  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee. No  action  was  taken  by  the 
Senate.  However,  I  have  never  lost  my 
interest,  and  if  the  majority  leader  so 
desires  I  would  be  delighted  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  have  tbe  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  as  a  cosponsor. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirb]  be  added 
to  the  original  proposal;  and  I  ask  unsuii- 
mous  consent  that  the  proposal  lie  at 
the  desk  for  a  week  for  other  cosponsors. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  Joint  resolution  will  be  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  8)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  extending  the 
right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age 
or  older,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
frwn  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  provide  an  op- 
portimity  for  18-year-olds  to  vote.  I  am 
delighted  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  that  pro- 
posed amendment.  I  say  that  for  three 
reasons. 

First,  educational  psychologists  have 
urged  that  the  ability  to  grasp  new  ideas 
reaches  its  peak  at  the  age  of  18,  and 
then  it  proceeds  on  a  plateau.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  that  wisdom  does 
not  Increase  throughout  life — it  does. 
But  the  capacity  to  grasp  new  Ideas  and 
developments  readily  in  this  so  rapidly 
changing  world  was  never  more  essen- 
tial. 

Second,  It  is  my  experience  from 
speaking  to  high  school  students — in  our 
States  and  I  have  done  so  to  many  thou- 
sands each  year  for  10  years — that  never 
have  we  had  a  better  informed  group  of 
high  school  students  than  today.  We 
have  a  much  higher  proportion  of  young 
people  finishing  high  school  and  receiv- 
ing a  high  school  education  than  ever 
before.  This  means  that  the  18-year-old 
vote  will  signtflcantly  elevate  the  educa- 
tional level  of  oiu:  national  electorate. 

The  third  reason  is  the  well  known  fact 
that  we  8u^  asking  boys  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  at  the  age  of  18,  and  to 
go  to  Vietnam  to  fight  and  if  necessary 
die  at  the  age  of  19.  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  boys  through  their  vote  should 
have  something  to  say  about  the  policies 
that  send  them  there. 

For  those  reasons  I  am  delighted  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  the  proposed  consti- 


tutional amendment  establishing  18  as 
the  voting  age. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries.   

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
announces,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87- 
759,  the  appointment  of  Senator  How- 
ard H.  Baker,  Jr.,  as  a  member  of  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans  Centennial  Com- 
mission. 

The  Chair  announces  the  appointment 
of  Senators  Pastore,  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
Cotton,  and  Brooke  as  members  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  20, 
United  States  Code,  section  4243,  the 
Chair  appoints  Senator  Hugh  Scott  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 


TO 

P. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  OATH 
SENATOR-ELECT  WALTER 
MONDALE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Vice 
President  having  been  authorized  by  the 
Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Senate  Resolution  1,  agreed  to 
on  January  10,  1967,  to  administer  the 
oath  of  ofBce  to  the  Hon.  Walter  P. 
MoNDALE,  a  Senator-elect  from  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  I  wish  to  report  that  I 
have  performed  that  service,  and  have 
obtained  a  signed  copy  of  the  oath  in 
addition  to  the  oral  aflfirmation  made  by 
the  Senator,  as  required  by  law. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

REPOBT  or  SECtJ»ITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMtMISSION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commlsalon,  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  ol 
that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 
AMENDME>rr  or  Fkdsiai.  Aviation  Act  or  1958, 

To  Authorize  AacRArr  Noise  Abatement 

RBCtrLATION 

A  letter  from  tht  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
authorize  aircraft  eolse  abatement  regula- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  or  the  Ckesapeakz  &  Potomac 
Teusthone  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  President,  the  Ches- 
apeake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  company,  for  the  year  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    the   District   of    Colimibla. 


Dratts  or  Proposed  Legislation  Rxlatimg  to 
District  or  Colttmbia 

A  letter  from  tbe  President,  Board  of  Cun- 
mlssloneis.  District  of  Columbia,  tr&nsmlttliig 
a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to  amend  u 
act  to  provide  for  the  eetabllabment  ot  a 
public  crematorium  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Ctan- 
mlssloners.  District  of  Columbia,  tnof 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  a«t  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
tbe  practice  of  podiatry  in  tbe  District  ot 
Columbia,"  approved  May  23.  1918,  u 
amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  ot 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trana- 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  TrafBc  Act, 
1925,  as  amended,  and  tbe  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia,  as  amended,  so  as  to  bring  within 
the  provisions  of  such  acts  any  person  op- 
erating a  motor  vehicle  while  under  the  In- 
fluence of  a  drug  rendering  such  person  In- 
capable of  operating  the  motor  vehicle  safely 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  ot 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  compulsory  school  attendance,  for  tbe 
taking  of  a  school  census  in  the  District  ot 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
February  4,  1925  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  ot 
Cocamlssioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  approved  August  17.  1937,  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  addition  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  registration  of  a  motor  vehicle 
or  trailer  of  the  name  of  the  spouse  of  the 
owner  of  any  such  motor  vehicle  or  trailer 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Coltimbla. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  1928,  as  amended,  and  tbe 
act  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of 
dentistry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  from  em- 
piricism In  relation  thereto,  approved  June  fl, 
1892,  as  amended,  to  exempt  from  licensing 
thereunder  physicians  and  dentists  employed 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act, 
1925.  as  amended  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  6  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic 
Act,  1925,  as  amended,  and  to  amend  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act  approved  July  2,  1940,  as 
amended,  to  eliminate  requirements  that 
applications  for  motor  vehicle  title  certifi- 
cates and  certain  lien  information  related 
thereto  be  submitted  under  oath  (with  an 
accompanjrtng  paper) ;  to  the  Commlttae 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  ot 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  registration  of  names  as- 
sumed for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  buslneai 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  (with  an  ac- 
companying papwr) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
A     letter     from     the     President,     Board 
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„f  commissioners.  District  of  Columbia. 
^ansmlttlng  a  draft  of  P';SPJ«f<*,.i«fl*l»- 
^Tto  amend  the  act  entiUed  "An  Act 
S^  provide  for  the  annual  Inspection  of  aU 
Sowr  vehicles  In  the  District  of  Columbia  , 
^proved  February  18,  1938,  as  wnended 
fJrith  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  «ie  Com- 
liittee  on  the  District  of  Colmnbla. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
Bf  Commissioners,  DUtrict  of  Columbia, 
Sansmlttmg  a  draft  of  P/0P08««*„lf«l!^V 
S^Ttoamend  the  District  of  Columbia  Traf- 
fic Act  1925,  as  amended  (vrtth  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Srtrlct  of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Raise  or  Debt  Umtt 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury proposing  that  the  debt  limit  be  raised: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
AMENDMENT  or  TnxE  10,  Untted  States  Code, 
To  Permtt  Members  or  the  Armed  Forces 
To  ACCEPT  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  or 
Grants  OrrERED  by  a  Foreign  Government 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Amiy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  leg- 
Ulatlon  to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  ac- 
cept tellowshlps,  scholarships,  or  grants  of- 
fered by  a  foreign  government  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  review  of  effort  to  collect  or 
otherwise   settie   certain   debtors'   accoimts. 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Department  of 
Aerlculture,  dated  January  1967  (with  an  ac- 
cSnpanying  report);   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
EiPORT  ON  Cooperative  Water  Resources  Re- 
search AND  Training 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
cooperative    water    resovirces    research    and 
training,  for  the  year  1966  (vrith  an  accom- 
panying report);   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Amendment  or  Immigration  and  Nationauty 
Act 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to 
amend  sections  281  and  344  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  eliminate  the 
statutory  prescription  of  fees,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Amendment  or  Act  Relating  to  Partictpa- 
TioN  or  THE  UNrrED  States  in  the  Inter- 
national Criminal  Police  Organization 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  10,  1938,  relating  to 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
mtematlonal   Criminal   PoUce   Organization 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
PaoPOSED  Appointment  or  U.S.  Marshals  by 
the   Attorney   General 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  U.S.  marshals 
by  the  Attorney  General  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  ConMnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 
8.  205.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ramona 
Oomez  Villa;  and 


S.  206.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kwok  On 
Ong,  also  known  as  Seto  Doo  Jew;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  207.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Buttes  Dam  and  Reeervolr.  Middle  Gila  Rlva: 
project,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 
8.  208.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Radojka 
Sljlvlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 
S.   209.  A   bill    for   the   reUef   of   Zoe   P. 
"Blthos"  GavrUls; 

S.  210.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Shul  Lee 
Wong;  and 

S.  211.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loung  Tue 
Tse-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Symington)  : 
S.    212.  A   bin    for   the    reUef    of   Albert 
Jelenlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S  213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  restore  to  Individuals 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  the  right 
to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical  care, 
and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request)  : 
S  214   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erman-Ho- 
weli  Division.  Lurta  Steel  &  Trading  Corp.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Percy)  : 
S.215.  A  bill  for  the  creation  of  the  Lin- 
coln Homestead   National  Recreation  Area, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.  DIRKSEN    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Sparkman)  : 
S  216    A  bill  relating  to  the  InccKne  tax 
treatment  of  certain  distributions  pursuant 
to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1966, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By   Mr.   LAUSCHE    (for   himself.    Mr. 
PCLBRIOHT,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Scorr, 
Mr.    Tydinos,    and    Mr.    Yottno    of 
Ohio): 
S.  217.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  designate  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  an  officer  to  estab- 
lish,  coordinate,   and   administer   programs 
authorized  by  this  act,  fc*  the  reclamation, 
acquUltlon,  and  conservation  of  lands  and 
water  adversely  affected  by  coal  mining  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lausche  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  s  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Bayh.  Mr.  BREWSTis,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  CHtTRCH,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Ctm- 
Tis,  Mr.  DoMnncK,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  GRimTH,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 

HlCKENLOOPES,       Mr.       INOITYE,       Mr. 

Ktjchel,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
McOee,  Mr.   Miller,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
MuNDT,    Mr.   MusKiE,   Mr.   Nelson, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.    Thithmond,    Mr.    Tydings,    Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Yahbor- 
ovGK,    and    Mr.    Yoxmo    of    North 
Dakota) : 
S.  218.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer  fire 
companies  the  rates  ot  postage  on  second- 
class  and  thhd-class  bulk  maUlngs   appli- 
cable to  certain  nonprofit  organizations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Boggs  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  blU,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  219.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  seU  certain  land  In  Land», 
Wyo.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S.  220.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of  car- 
tain  public  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appeal 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Armando 
Perez  Simon;  to  the  Cotiunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  222.  A  bill  to  ensxire  that  public  build- 
ings financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so  de- 
signed and  constructed  as  to  be  accessible  to 
the  physically  handicapped;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

S.  223.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
the  Government-owned  long-lines  communi- 
cation facilities  In  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to  the   Conunlttee  on 

Armed  Services.  

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BABTLrrr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  BARTL.ETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GRtTENiNG) : 
S.  224.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Eklutna  project,  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  226.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
noxious  plants  on  land  under  the  control  or 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
S.  226.  A  bill  to  establish  Huron  Cemetery, 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  as  a  national  monument; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  227.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  high- 
ways extending  from  Laredo,  Tex.,  to  the 
point  where  U.S.  Highway  81  crosses  the 
border  between  North  Dakota  and  Canada 
shall  be  known  coUectlvely  as  the  "Pan 
American  Highway";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

S.  228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1854  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  for  repair,  maintenance,  alterations,  and 
additions  to  his  residence; 

S.  229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  of  $1,000  for  a 
taxpayer,  spouse,  or  dependent  who  Is  a 
student  at  an  Institution  of  higher  learning: 
and 

S.  230.  A  bin  to  amend  titie  H  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  an  otherwise  qualified 
disabled  widow  to  receive  widow's  Insurance 
benefits  thereunder  even  though  she  has  not 
attained  retirement  age;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Finance. 

S.  231.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio 
J.  Gomez; 

S.  232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mohamea 
Taher  Ahmed  Fouad; 

S.  233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chester  E. 
Davis;  and 

S.  234.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  James  W. 
Adams:  to  the  Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARLSON  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Pearson)  : 
S.  235.  A  bill   to   amend   title  23   of  the 
umted  states  Code  to  provide  an  additional 
150  miles  of  highway  in  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Government 
Employees'  Training  Act  so  as  to  extend  cer- 
tain benefits  thereunder  to  officers  and  esn- 
ployees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  be 
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Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 

8.237.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mllagroe 
Oarcla  Nunez; 

S.  238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ICax  Ratlbor; 

8.339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yuen 
Zang  Chang; 

8. 240.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mohammad 
Z.  Aaudl; 

3.  241.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  M.  8gt.  Ray 
8.  Molen,  TT.S.  Air  Force;  and 

8.242.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vlrgle 
M.  Bailey;  to  the  CommlUee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

8.243.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Stanlslaw 
Blaloglowskl; 

8.244.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  BCauro 
B.  VeUlla; 

8. 246.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Resan  Tokad; 
S.  246.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  EmlUana 

I..  San  Diego; 

8.247.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Modesta 
Ogoy; 

8. 248.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Seelnando 
O.  Nazareno,  his  wife,  Aurora  PadlUa  Naza- 
reno,  and  their  child,  Mary  Agnes  Naza- 
reno; 

S.  249.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Ahmad 
Kafl; 

8.250.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Margaret 
TUeh  Chlao; 

8.251.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Nasser 
Bai^hordarl  and  his  wife,  Susan  Barkhor- 
darl; 

8.252.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Romeo  D. 
Brlon.  hlB  wife,  Anita  Brton.  and  their  child. 
Arden  Brlon; 

8. 253.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Helen  Chlen 
Wu;  and 

8.254.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Syed 
Akram  All;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tasbobouoh)  : 

8.255.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VH  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  di- 
rect student  locms  to  be  made  to  certain 
■tudents  studying  outside  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    blU,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

8. 266.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Boea  Anna 
Qenoveee;  and 

8.257.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Rear  Adm. 
WUUam  D.  Wright.  UJS.  Navy,  retired;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  268.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct.  In  cooperation 
with  the  States  and  interested  Federal 
agencies,  a  development  survey  of  the  recre- 
ational resources  of  the  Golden  Circle  of 
National  Parks  and^  Monuments  and  asso- 
ciated science,  recreation,  and  Indian  areas 
in  the  States  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Utah,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AtTalrs. 

5.259.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  Insur- 
ance benefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
title:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced   the    first    above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

8.260.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  antitrust 
laws  by  prohibiting  the  sale  by  Ucensed  prac- 
titioners of  drugs,  or  devices,  prescribed  by 
such  practitlonerB  and  the  knowing  receipt 
of  rebates,  refunds,  discounts  or  commissions 
in  connection  with  the  supplying  to  pa- 
tients of  sach  products,  with  certain  ezcep- 
tloos,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habt  when  he  In- 


troduced the  above  blU,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  261.  A  bill  to  require  malUng  list  brokers 
to  register  with  the  Postmaster  General,  and 
suppliers  and  buyers  of  mailing  lists  to  fur- 
nish Information  to  the  Postmaster  General 
with  respect  to  thetr  identity  and  transac- 
tions involving  the  sale  or  exchange  of  mail- 
ing lists,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kuchei.)  : 
S.  262.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument  on  Alcatraz  Island  to  com- 
memorate the  foimding  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  In  1945,  and  to 
serve  as  a  symbol  of  peace;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DOMINICK)  : 

S.  263.  A  bill  to  Increase  to  5  years  the 
maximum  term  for  which  broadcasting  sta- 
tion licenses  may  be  granted;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BEBLE: 

S.  264.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jafar  Shoja; 
and 

S.  265.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel  de 
Benito  Supnet;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8. 266.  A  bill  to  provide  for  consideration  of 
the  productive  potential  of  irrigable  project 
lands  In  determining  excess  and  nonexcess 
acreages  on  Federal  reclamation  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  be  In- 
troduced   the     last    above-mentioned    bill, 
which  apiiear  imder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  267.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  transpor- 
tation between  points  of  origin  or  destina- 
tion and  points  of  embarkation  and  debarka- 
tion of  maU  to  or  from  Armed  Forces  post 
offices;  to  the  Comralttee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pxll  when  be  in- 
troduced the  above  blU,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  1^.  LONO  of  Missouri: 

S.  268.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Fernando 
N.  Pino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  SMITG: 

S.  269.  A  bin  to  authorize  an  exchange  of 
lands  at  Acadia  National  Park.  Maine;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  KUCBEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ANDERSON,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Murfht. 
Mr.  JOEDAN  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Fan- 
nin) : 

S.  270.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  large 
prototype  desalting  plant,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchxl  when  he 
introduced  the  abo«e  bin,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BREWCTTSl: 

S.  271.  A  bin  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  group  life 
Insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment Insurance  for  Federal  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewstxh  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BxTHDiCK,  aad  Mr.  McOovBUi) : 

S.  272.  A  bin  to  amend  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act,  as  amended,  to  permit  the  in- 
spection of  certain  grain  thereunder  upon 


the  basis  of  submitted  samples;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mxtcalt  when  h» 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
METCAi,r) : 
S.  273.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance  b; 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  a  2S-cent- 
per-bushel  export  marketing  certificate  on 
wheat  for  the  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  o( 
wheat;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Buhoick  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Fono)  : 
8.  274.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4005  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  fraudu- 
lent, false,  or  misleading  and  lottery  mall 
matter,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wn.LiAMs  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Muskie,  and  Mr.  Mon- 

DALE)  : 

S.  275.  A  bill  to  provide  fun  and  fair  die- 
closure  of  the  nature  of  Interests  in  real  es- 
tate subdivisions  sold  through  the  malls  and 
Instruments  of  transportation  or  communi- 
cation in  interstate  commerce,  and  to  prevent 
frauds  in  the  sale  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wiluams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  blU 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Fono,  Mr. 
Haht,  Mr.  Habtke,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts,  Mr.   Kennedy    of    New  York, 
Mr.  MoRSZ,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pill, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Suathers): 
S.  276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  In  order  to  provide  for  a  National 
Community   Senior   Service   Corps;    to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Mr.  Sponq)  : 
8. 277.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  preparation 
of  plans  for  a  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilijaks  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  278.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  poslUons 
in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Offlce 
and  ClvU  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bbkwbtxr  when  b* 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.PROUTT: 

8. 279.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Wanda  B»d- 
Ilnska;  and 

5.280.  A  bill  to  effect  entry  of  a  minor 
chUd  adopted  by  a  U.S.  citizen;  to  the  Ccan- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  281.  A  blU  to  increase  the  amount  of 
real   property  which  may   be   held   by  tte 
American  Academy  In  Rome;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magntjson)  (by  request) : 
S.  282.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  termlns- 
tlon  of  Federal  supervision  over  the  property 
of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Colville  In- 
dians located  in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
the  individual  members  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
8. 283.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  assist  the  States  in  conducting  con- 
tinuing programs  of  planning  for  the  need 
(or  health-care  faculties  in  the  State  and  for 
assuring  that  certain  amounts  payable  to 
health-care  facilities  pursuemt  to  titles 
XVm  and  XIX  of  such  act  wlU  be  expended 
in  accordance  with  such  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  284.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June  13, 
1962  (76  Stat.  96),  with  respect  to  the  Na- 
vajo Indian  irrigation  project; 

S.  285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Leasing  Act;  and 

S.  286.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  cost  of 
certain  Investigations  by  the  Bxureau  of  Rec- 
lamation shall  be  nonreimbursable;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
S.  287.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Shi  Yu; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Montoya)  : 

S.  288.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  establishment 

of  the  Trinity  National  Historic  Site  In  the 

State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,   and  Mr.   Metcalv)  : 

8. 289.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to 
assist  in  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

8.290.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tru  Man 
Jimg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  291.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  to  $3,000  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deduction  from  the 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them 
under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
nnance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scorr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRUENING  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett)  : 

S.  292.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920  in  order  to  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  such  section  certain 
transportation  of  merchandise  which  is  in 
part  over  Canadian  highways;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  GatrxNiNC  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  293.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chun  Moon 
Hee  (HI); 

8.294.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Eloy  C. 
Navarro; 

8.295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pham 
Chung; 

8. 296.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luciano  Vlt- 
torlo  Gulseppe  Giomo;  and 

8.297.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Johann 
Klassen,  his  wife,  Katharlna  Klassen,  and 
their  seven  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
S.  298,  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Slxto   M. 
Pagaran;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE : 
S.  299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Op- 
pwtunlty  Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND : 
8. 300.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  401  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  dealing  with 
the  power  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  punish  for  contempts  of  its  authority; 


8. 301.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1651  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  governing  the 
issuance  of  writs  by  the  courts  of  the  United 
States;  and 

8. 302.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1292  of  tiUe 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  governing  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  courts  of  appeals  from 
interlocutory  decisions  of  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  303.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30, 
1964,  as  amended,  providing  for  the  contin- 
uance of  dvU  government  for  the  Trust 
Territory  oX  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  304.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  Indian  re- 
volving loan  fimd  and  the  Indian  heirship 
land  problem; 

S.  306.  A  bin  to  provide  for  guarantee  and 
Insvtrance  of  loans  to  Indians  and  Indian 
organizations;  and 

S.  306.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  Indian  adult  vocational  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for   himself    and 

Mr.  Magnttson)  : 

S.  307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Claims 

Commission  Act  of  1046,  as  amended;  to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when 

he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 

under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  308.  A  bUI  for  the   relief  of  Dr.  Sang 
Won  Park; 

S.  309.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Arsenlo 
M.  Orteza; 

S.  310.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Eun  Sook 
Hahn;  and 

S.  311.  A  bUl  lor  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Oonstan- 
clo  D.  Katigbak  and  his  wife,  Imelda  Katlg- 
bak;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  312.  A  bill  to  name  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  located  in  Clarksburg, 
W.   Va.,    the    "Louis   A.    Johnson   Memorial 
Veterans'   Hospital";    to  the   Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  313.  A  bill  to  require  Members  of  Con- 
gress,  certain  other  officials   and  employees 
of  the  United  States  to  file  statements  dis- 
closing the  amount  and  soiu-ces  of  their  in- 
comes,  the  value  of  their  assets,  and   their 
dealings   In  securities  and  commodities;    to 
the  Conamittee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
S.  314.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  establish  policies  with  respect 
to    productive    capital    Investments    of    the 
Government:   to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUls,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clark)  : 
S.  315.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  elected  mayor,  city  council, 
school  board,  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (by  request)  : 
S.  316.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  retail  in- 
stallment sales  of  consumer  goods  (other 
than  motor  vehicles)  and  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  317.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  for  the  retirement  of  public  school 
teachers  In  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved August  7,  1946;   and 

S.  318.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  estab- 
lish and  administer  a  plan  to  provide  for 
the  care  and  protection  of  children  through 


pubUc  day  care  services,  and  to  provide  pub- 
lic assistance  In  the  form  of  foster  home 
care  to  certain  dependent  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Bxblz,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Pboxmux. 
and  Mi.  Dirkszn)  : 
S.J.  Res.  8.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States,   extending  the  right  to  vote   to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Manssteld  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    JAVTTS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Morse,    Mr.    Brewster,    Mr.    Domi- 
nick,    Mr.   Fannin,    Mr.   Fonc,   Mr. 
Hatiield,  1ST.  KncREL,  Mr.  Mn.T.ER, 
Mr.    MoNRONEY.    Mr.    Murphy,    Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Thurmond  ) : 
S.J.  Res.  9.  Joint  resolution   to   direct  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  study  the  operations 
and  eidequacy  of  the  emergency  labor  dis- 
puted provisions  of  the  Labor-Mimagement 
Relations  Act  and  the  RaUway  Labor  Act  and 
to  make   appropriate   recommendations  for 
improvemente  In  such  laws;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.J.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  Sunday  In  June  of  each  year  as 
Father's  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  STANDINO 
COMMITTEE  ON  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Javits)  submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  14)  establishing  a 
Standing  Committee  on  Urban  AfFain. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  which  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXV,  TO 
CREATE  A  COMMITTEE  ON  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  15)  to  amend  rule  XXV,  to 
create  a  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  McGovebn, 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) ^^^^^^_^ 

CREATION   OF   COMMITTEE   ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  and  Mr.  Morse) 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  16)  to 
create  a  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
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(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Randolph. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


STUDY  OP  ALL  MATTERS  PERTAIN- 
ING TO  POVERTY  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  17)  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  make  a 
complete  study  of  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  poverty,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Ciark,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  hearing.) 


RESTORATION  OP  RIGHTS  TO  INDI- 
VIDUALS OVER  65  TO  DEDUCT  ALL 
EXPENSES  FOR  THEIR  MEDICAL 
CARE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  bill  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year,  and  which  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
but  not  in  time  to  have  action  before 
Congress  adjourned.  This  was  the  out- 
come of  one  of  the  loose  ends  that  was 
left  when  we  enacted  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  which  was  approved 
July  1.  1966. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  offer  the 
bill.  It  is,  in  fact,  properly  speaking, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  but  I  would  note 
for  the  record  that  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  shall  offer  it  as  an  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  213)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore 
to  individuals  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  65  the  right  to  deduct  all  expenses  for 
their  medical  care,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Dihksen,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


family  cemetery.  There  are  a  number  of 
original  houses,  cabins,  and  farm  imple- 
ments scattered  throughout  Coles 
Coimty,  Cumberland  County  and  sur- 
rounding areas  which  could  be  resettled 
and  restored  within  the  recreation  area. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Moore 
House  is  located  in  nearby  Parmington, 
111.,  where  on  January  20,  1861,  Sarah 
Lincoln  last  visited  with  her  famous  son 
before  he  departed  for  his  first  inaugura- 
tion. 

There  is  existing  in  the  proposed  area 
the  Fox  Ridge  State  Park.  This  739- 
acre  park  was  once  the  hunting  grounds 
of  the  Plankashaw  iJidians  and  now  in- 
cludes camping  facilities,  deer  preserves 
and  Indian  burial  mounds. 

The  State  of  Illinots  is  one  of  the  very 
few  States  which  does  not  have  any  Na- 
tional Park  facilities.  I  think  that  the 
Lincoln  Homestead  National  Recreation 
Area  would  be  a  very  fitting  "first"  within 
that  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  ahd  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  215)  for  the  creation  of  the 
Lincoln  Homestead  Kational  Recreation 
Area,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Dirksen  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Percy),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


LINCOLN     HOMESTEAD     NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  creation  of  the  Lincoln 
Homestead  National  Recreation  Area. 
This  proposed  25,000  acre  recreation  area 
would  be  located  near  Charleston,  111.  in 
Coles  County  and  would  encompass  the 
Lincoln  Reservoir  which  is  to  be  located 
on  the  Embarrass  River.  As  proposed, 
this  area  would  provide  an  opportunity  to 
respond  to  the  recreational  demands  of 
the  area  by  utilizing  the  possibilities 
which  will  result  from  the  construction 
of  the  reservoir.  The  cost  of  this  project 
would  be  minimal  because  most  of  the 
land  will  be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  the  Lincoln 
Reservoir. 

Just  as  important,  this  area  would  con- 
tain many  items  of  historical  signflcance. 
The  Lincoln  Heritage  Trail  will  connect 
all  sites  of  historical  importance  within 
the  recreation  area.  It  would  also  in- 
clude within  its  boundaries  the  cabin 
and  farm  of  the  father  and  stepmother 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  would  adjoin 
Shilo  Cemetery,  which  was  the  Lincoln 


MINED  LANDS  CONSERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  known  as  the  Mined 
Lands  Conservation  Act.  Sponsoring  the 
bill  with  me  are  my  colleagues,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  contemplates 
establishing  a  system  of  control  over  the 
strip  mining  of  coal.  Mr.  President,  our 
Government,  throu^  the  Congress,  has 
undertaken  the  responsibility  for  under- 
writing extensive  nationwide  programs 
for  highway  beautifleation,  soil  conserva- 
tion, building  of  new  parks,  and  recrea- 
tional areas,  rehabilitation  of  slum  areas 
in  the  cities,  and  many  other  programs 
entailing  huge  expenditures  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

While  we  have  been  speaking  of  beau- 
tifjring  the  countryside,  we  have  stood 
idly  by  while  the  strip  miners  of  coal  are 
destroying  the  land,  removing  the  cov- 
erage, eliminating  the  trees,  polluting 
the  waters,  and  otherwise  rendering  use- 
less the  land  which  has  been  stripped  of 
its  surface. 

Today,  in  Illinois,  there  are  strip  min- 
ing machines  20  stories  high  capable  of 
taking  bites  out  of  the  land  at  200  tons 
per  bite. 

Senators  who  have  traveled  through 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  have  witnessed 
the  ravages  of  what  coal  strip  miners 
have  done. 

Harrison  County  in  Ohio  was  once  the 
richest  sheep  raising  county  in  the 
United  States  with  beautiful,  rolling 
hills,   covered  with  grasses,  trees,  and 


vegetation.  The  strip  miners  came  In 
with  their  shovels  and  removed  the  top- 
soil,  the  grasses,  the  shrubs,  the  flowers, 
and  drove  out  the  wildlife;  and  now 
there  are  areas  existent  there  in  which  no 
one  will  live. 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  President,  and 
hope  that  you  will  convey  this  message  to 
President  Johnjson,  that  it  is  folly  to 
speak  about  spending  money  for  beauti- 
fication,  for  planting  trees  and  other- 
wise, while  at  the  same  time  we  allow  to 
go  imregulated  the  strip  miners  who  are 
doing  such  damage  to  the  land. 

Unless  the  Federal  Government  does 
something,  ghost  towns  will  be  the 
result. 

Let  me  say  to  those  who  advocate 
State's  rights  that  my  bill  does  not  con- 
template the  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  State,  if  and  when  laws  are  passed 
adequate  to  take  care  of  preventing  this 
damage  to  our  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  an  out- 
line of  what  my  bill  will  accomplish.  In 
substance,  it  contemplates  regulating 
the  strip  mining  of  coal.  I  have  not  in- 
cluded regulation  of  stripping  for  cop- 
per, for  iron  ore.  for  limestone,  and 
many  other  substances  taken  out  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
specific  details  of  what  my  bill  will  do. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  brief  description  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  Is  as  follows: 

1.  The  Congress  finds  that  there  are  coal 
mining  operations  which  continue  to  cause 
adverse  effects  upon  the  lands  and  waters  of 
the  Nation;  that  such  effects  counteract 
efforts  to  conserve  the  land  and  water,  and 
other  natural  resources,  are  detrimental  to 
property  rights  of  citizens  and  the  economy 
of  the  Nation  and  should  be  remedied;  and 
that  present  Federal  programs  to  assist  In  the 
reclamation  and  conservation  of  mined  lands 
are  not  broad  enough  In  scope  and  need  to 
be  supplemented. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  administer  and  coordinate  all  ac- 
tivities under  a  long-range  comprehensive 
program  to  reclaim  lands  and  waters  dam- 
aged by  coal  mining  In  the  past,  to  promote 
an  effective  continuing  land  use  program  and 
to  prevent  further  detriment  to  the  Nation 
from  such  mining  operations.  This  program 
Includes  the  reclamation  and  conservation 
of  State-owned  nUned  areas;  financial  assist- 
ance to  provide  for  research  and  technical 
advisory  assistance:  reclamation  and  conser- 
vation of  privately-owned  lands;  reclamation 
and  conservation  of  Federally-owned  mined 
areas,  and  acquisition  of  previously  mined 
areas;  the  establishment  of  standards  for  the 
reclamation,  protection  and  management  of 
future  surface  and  strip-mined  areas;  the 
construction  of  demonstration  projects;  and 
the  promotion  of  water  pollution  control, 
public  recreation,  economic  development, 
restoration  and  preservation  of  natural 
beauty,  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  and  public  health  and  safety. 

3.  All  coal  mines,  the  products  of  which 
enter  conunerce  or  the  operation  of  which 
affect  commerce,  are  subject  to  the  bill  H 
enacted. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  required 
to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
with  other  Federal  agencies.  State  and  local 
governments,  Interstate  agencies  and  com- 
pacts. 

5.  To  assist  m  the  development  of  stand- 
ards and  reclamation  requirements  the  Sec- 
retary is  directed  to  appoint  a  national  ad- 
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viBory  committee,  composed  of  members 
nuaUfled  to  present  the  viewpoint  of  coal 
nilne  owners  and  operators,  other  Interested 
groups,  and  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  such  regional  advisory  committees  as 
hi  deems  necessary,  to  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers with  qxiallficatlons  similar  to  those  on 
the  national  advisory  committee. 

6  Under  Title  I  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, after  consultation  with  appointed  na- 
tional and  regional  advisory  committees  is 
directed  to  establish  and  from  time  to  time 
revise    Federal    standards    and    reclamation 
requirements  for  (1)   the  reclamation,  con- 
iervatlon,    and    management    of    previously 
mined  areas.  (2)  standards,  mining  and  rec- 
lamation requirements  for  the  administra- 
tion  of    aU    future   strip   and    surface    coal 
mining  operations  In  the  Nation,  and   (3) 
criteria  and  priorities  for  the  selection  of 
projects  and  programs  for  affected  areas  of 
land  and  waters  most  in  need  of  reclamation. 
7.  Under  the  procedure  In  Title  I  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  national  advisory  committee, 
which  may  In  turn  consult  regional  advisory 
committees,  in  establishing  Federal   stand- 
ards and  reclamation  requirements  relating 
to  future  strip  and  surface  mining  operations 
must  consider  requirements  that  meet  cer- 
tain specific  objectives  set  forth  In  the  bill 
at   Section    lOX(b).     Before    the    Secretary 
adopts  any  standard,  rule  or  regulation  he 
must  publish  the  same  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  Invite  Interested  persons  to  com- 
ment.   If  objections  are  filed  the  Secretary 
must  hold  a  public  hearing  If  such  hearing 
Is  requested.    After  the  hearing  the  Secre- 
tary will  make  public  his  decision,  which  In 
turn  must  be  based  only  upon  substantial 
evidence  of  record  at  the  hearing  and  must 
Mt  forth  detailed  findings  of  fact  on  which 
the  decision  is  based.    A  further  appeal  to 
the  courts  Is  provided  aggrieved  parties. 

8.  Following  the  adoption  of  Federal 
standards  all  future  strip  and  surface  coal 
mining  operation*  In  those  States  In  which 
the  standards  are  determined  to  be  In  effect 
must  conform  to  them  or  the  mining  opera- 
tors will  be  subject  to  a  fine  and/or  Im- 
prisonment. However,  at  any  time  a  State 
wishes  to  develop  and  enforce  standards  and 
mining  and  reclamation  requirements  for 
the  administration  and  regulation  of  future 
strip  and  surface  coal  mining  within  Its 
boundaries.  It  may  submit  to  the  Secretary 
a  State  plan  for  the  development  of  such 
standards  and  their  enforcement.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  plan  sub- 
mitted meets  or  exceeds  the  adopted  Federal 
standards,  and  four  other  requirements 
enumerated  In  the  bill,  he  may  approve  the 
State  plan. 

When  a  State  plan  Is  approved  the  Federal 
standards  pertaining  to  the  administration 
and  regulation  of  atrip  and  surface  mining 
are  no  longer  applicable  and  the  State  gov- 
ernment alone  shall  exercise  administrative 
control  over  coal  mining  operations  within 
Its  boimdarles.  In  other  words.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed that  there  be  concurrent  Federal  and 
State  control.  Note,  however,  that  the  Sec- 
retary Is  directed  to  maintain  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  manner  in  which  a  State 
la  carrying  out  Its  State  plan,  and  whenever 
he  determines,  after  a  public  hearing,  that  a 
State  has  failed  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  provision  of  Its  State  plan  he  must  notify 
the  State  that  approval  of  the  plan  Is  with- 
drawn and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice  the 
plan  shall  cease  to  be  In  effect,  and  Federal 
regxilatlon  of  srtrip  and  siirface  coal  mining 
within  the  State  sbaU  thereupon  become 
effective. 

9.  Title  n  of  the  bUl  authorlzee  the  Secre- 
tary to  enter  into  agreements  with  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  conservation  and 
reclamation  of  lands  and  waters  adversely 
affected  by  past  coal  mining  operations  and 
not  reclaimed  in  accordance  with  modern 
standards.  Under  these  agreements  the  Fed- 
eral government  would  contribute  up  to  75 


percent  of  the  costs  of  the  project,  or  it 
cotild  undertake  to  do  the  necessary  work  It- 
seU  If  the  Secretary  and  the  State  agree.  A 
right  of  access  to  and  use  of  the  reclaimed 
lands  could  be  required  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary. 

10.  Title  III  permits  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to  SUtes  or  local  agencies,  nonprofit 
agencies  and  institutions  for  research  to  the 
development  of  Improved  coal  nUnlng,  recla- 
amatlon  and  conservation  techniques  and 
practices.  It  also  permits  grants  to  SUtes 
to  establish  programs  of  technical  assistance 
to  coal  mine  operators  to  assist  them  In  com- 
plying with  State  regulations  relating  to  the 
preplanning  of  mining  operations  and  rec- 
lamation procedures. 

11.  The  bill  provides  that  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government  under 
Titles  II  and  m  may  not  be  made  unless  and 
untU  such  time  as  a  satisfactory  State  plan 
Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

12.  Title  IV  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  en- 
ter Into  agreements  with  owners  of  private 
lands,  which  were  adversely  affected  by  coal 
mining  operations  In  the  past  and  not  re- 
claimed In  accordance  with  modern  stand- 
ards, to  reclaim  such  lands. 

NormaUy,  under  such  agreements  the  work 
would  be  done  by  the  owner  with  a  Federal 
contribution  toward  the  costs  of  the  project. 
However,  under  special  circumstances  the 
Federal  government  would  be  authorized  to 
execute  the  project  In  Its  entirety  and  pay 
all  the  costs.  In  either  event,  the  funds 
expended  by  the  Government  would  consti- 
tute a  lien  against  the  land  until  repaid  with 
interest.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
waive  the  lien  In  special  circumstances,  con- 
ditioned upon  faithful  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  Public  access  to  the 
reclaimed  land  could  be  required  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary.  Further  coal 
mining  upon  or  beneath  reclaimed  lands 
would  not  be  permitted  until  such  time  as 
the  lien  is  repaid.  However,  owners  of  the 
land  could  petition  the  Secretary  to  permit 
further  mining  under  an  agreement  obUgat- 
Ing  them  to  restore  the  land  to  at  least  the 
condition  prevailing  at  the  time  the  reclama- 
tion work  was  complete.  Provision  Is  made 
for  publication  In  the  Federal  Register  of 
the  petition  and  an  Intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  to  approve  It.  If  justified  a 
public  hearing  may  be  held  to  take  testi- 
mony and  evidence  in  favor  of  and  opposed 
to  the  petition. 

13.  Title  V  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ac- 
quire title  to  previously  mined  coal  lands  by 
purchase  or  exchange  or  eminent  domain, 
and  reclaim  to  useful  purposes.  Owners  of 
land  so  acquired  could  reserve  a  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  of  Improved  property  for  non- 
conunercial  residential  purposes.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  seU,  exchange,  or  lease 
property  so  acquired  or  transfer  it  to  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies  with  or  without  consid- 
eration. Under  this  Title  the  Secretary 
would  develop  and  carry-out  a  program  to 
reclaim  Federally-owned  lands  affected  by 
coal  mining  operations. 

14.  Title  VI  defines  certain  pertinent  terms 
used  in  the  bill,  and  directs  that  all  appro- 
priations, monies  from  sale  of  Federally- 
owned  reclaimed  lands,  donations,  repayment 
of  liens,  fines  and  forfeitures  and  other  reve- 
nues shall  be  credited  to  a  special  revolving 
fund  In  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  LAUSCECE.  Mr.  President,  this 
bUl  is  not  one  that  has  been  hastily 
drafted  but  Is  the  result  of  long,  studious 
thought  and  intensive  research.  May  I 
provide  you  with  some  of  the  background. 

Upon  three  different  occasions  I  Intro- 
duced bills— In  1962,  S.  3304;  In  1963,  8. 
1013;  and.  again  In  1965.  8.  368.  These 
bills  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  make  a  study  of  surface  and 
strip  mining  operations  In  the  United 
States  and  make  a  report  to  the  Congress 


of  the  results  and  conclusions  of  such 
study.  The  bills  received  widespread  In- 
terest and  support.  Finally,  In  1965,  the 
contents  of  S.  368  were  Incorporated  as 
an  amendment  to  S.  3  and  thus  became 
section  205(c)  of  the  Appalachla  bill, 
which  passed  the  Congress  and  was 
signed  into  law  that  year  and  is  now 
known  as  Public  Law  89-4.  Complying 
with  the  provisions  of  section  205(c)  of 
the  Appalachla  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  June  30,  1960,  made  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  Congress  clearly 
proving  that  in  the  national  Interests  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  not  only  cooperate  with  States  In  en- 
acting laws  to  properly  require  strip 
mined  land  reclamation  by  the  industry, 
but  also  to  substantially  assist  in  reclaim- 
ing pre-State  law  spoil  banks. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  final  report  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Depsotment  of  the 
Interior  will  not  be  made  until  mid- 1967, 
it  is  felt  that  sufficient  factual  informa- 
tion is  now  available  that  there  should  be 
no  further  delay  in  consideration  of  a 
bill  dealing  with  this  subject.  Last  Octo- 
ber, I  introduced  S.  3882,  which  is  similar 
to  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  except 
that  today's  bill  deals  only  with  the  min- 
ing of  coal.  The  principal  objectives, 
however,  remain  the  same.   They  are : 

First,  to  establish  Federal  laws  and 
regulations  requiring  the  industry  to  ade- 
quately reclaim  lands  to  be  mined  In  the 
future,  meanwhile  avoiding  concurrent 
Federal  and  State  regulation;  and 

Second,  to  provide  for  Federal  asslst- 
'ance  In  the  reclaiming  of  the  approxi- 
mately 3.6  million  acres  of  pre-State  law 
spoil  banks. 

I  have  stated  the  two  principal  objec- 
tives of  my  bill — ^to  require  the  Industry 
to  reclaim  future  mined  lands  and  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  in  the  reclaiming 
of  lands  mined  prior  to  any  State  law.  I 
again  want  to  repeat,  however,  that  the 
intent  of  the  bill  is  to  avoid  concurrent 
Federal  and  State  regulation.  No  doubt 
existing  laws  in  some  States  will  come 
well  within  any  Federal  minimum  stand- 
ards. You  will  notethat  the  bill  does  not 
propose  uniform  regulation  requirements 
for  £ill  coal  mining  across  the  country. 
Specific  area  situations  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, and,  If  created,  the  Regional  Ad- 
visory Committees.  Furthermore,  the 
purpose  of  Federal  regulation  and  Fed- 
eral standards  Is  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  In  preventing  future  damage  to 
the  lands  and  waters  by  Inducing  the 
States  to  enact  or  strengthen  strip  mln- 
irig  laws,  just  as  has  been  done  In  regard 
to  water  and  air  pollution.  The  bill  pro- 
vides, as  a  condition  precedent  to  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, that  strong  State  laws  must  be  In 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  taken  the  responsibility  for 
imderwriting  extensive  nationwide  pro- 
grams for  highway  beautifleation.  soil 
conservation,  building  new  parks  and 
recreational  areas,  rehabilitation  of  slum 
areas  In  cities,  and  many  others,  none  of 
which,  on  the  local  levd,  are  more  im- 
portant than  complete  reclamation  of 
strip  mine  lands.  Communities  In  unre- 
claimed soil  bank  areas,  too.  suffer  from 
bUght.  reduced  tax  revenuee.  and  gen- 
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enl  deterioration.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  no  longer  close  its  eyes  to 
this  spreading,  cancerous  situation. 

Bfr.  President.  Ohio  Is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  ravaged  States  resulting  from 
stiip  mining  and  inadequate  reclama- 
tion. Of  the  estimated  200.000  acres 
that  have  been  churned  by  monster  ma- 
chines, more  than  33,500  acres  remain 
unclaimed;  22,000  acres  have  been  par- 
tially reclaimed;  and  of  the  123,000  acres 
Usted  as  reclaimed,  many  would  not  meet 
general  land  and  water  conservation 
standards.  With  wise  management  pol- 
icies, many  of  the  mined  acres  in  affected 
States  could  have  been  the  richest  part 
of  America  today.  Instead,  they  have 
become  synonymous  with  poverty  of 
land  and  people.  This  did  not  occur  by 
accident;  it  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  remorseless  exploitation.  Picture,  if 
you  can,  the  land  havoc  that  can  be  ren- 
dered by  modem  power  shovels  with 
booms  20  stories  high  and  scooping  up 
250  tons  of  earth  in  every  bite.  Such  ma- 
chines are  being  used  tn  strip  mining 
operations  in  some  areas  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  a 
period  of  2  weeks  so  that  other  Sena- 
tors who  may  think  there  is  merit  in 
my  bill  may  be  permitted  to  Join  as  co- 
sponsors. 

My  bill  does  not  contemplate  spending 
money  to  restore.  Its  intention  is  to  re- 
quire reclamation  concomitant  with  the 
stripping  of  land. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  will  lie  on  the 
desk  for  2  weeks,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  217)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  designate  witliin 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  an  ofBcer 
to  establish,  coordinate,  and  administer 
programs  authorized  by  this  act,  for  the 
reclamation,  acquisition,  and  conserva- 
tion of  lands  and  water  adversely  affected 
by  coal  mining  operations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lauschb  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSION  OP  CERTAIN  RATES  OP 
POSTAGE  TO  VOLUNTEER  FIRE 
COMPANIES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  biU 
to  help  volunteer  Are  companies  by  ex- 
tending to  them  the  lower  rates  of  post- 
age on  second-class  and  third-class  mail- 
ings which  are  applicable  to  certain  non- 
profit organizations. 

This  bill  would  amend  laws  pertaining 
to  operations  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  add  volunteer  nonprofit  fire 
companies,  as  well  as  volunteer  non- 
profit ambiilance  and  rescue  companies. 
to  the  group  of  qualified  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations already  entitled  to  use  pref- 
erential second  and  third-class  postage 
rates. 

Other  groups  already  authorized  by 
statute  to  use  such  preferential  rates  In- 
clude religious,  educational,  scientlflc, 
phllanthr(«>le.  agricultural,  labor,  vet- 
erans and  fraternal  organizations. 

Every  State  has  volunteer  fire  com- 


panies and  their  unselfish  service  in  be- 
half of  their  communities  is  beyond 
calculation.  Of  the  total  of  approxi- 
mately 21,500  fire  departments  in  the 
United  States,  about  1.500  are  paid  and 
nearly  20,000  are  volunteer.  More  than 
1  million  men  volunteer  their  time,  un- 
dergoing training  and  performing  the 
hazardous  task  of  flrefighting.  In  many 
cases  the  companies  also  provide  am- 
bulance and  rescue  service. 

Members  of  these  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies are  dedicated  to  helping  their 
nelghtwrs.  And,  while  it  is  the  men  who 
do  the  actual  flrefighting,  they  are 
backed  up  by  the  hard-working  ladies' 
auxiliaries  of  the  companies. 

These  volimteer  flre  companies  depend 
largely  on  the  communities  they  serve  for 
the  funds  to  buy  and  service  equipment. 
A  prime  method  of  fundraising  is  to 
solicit  contributions  by  mail.  Enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  be  of  immediate 
and  specific  assistance  in  connection 
with  bulk-mail  solicitations  under  third- 
class  rates. 

The  minimum  per -piece  charge  for 
bulk  third-class  mail  is  1  y4  cents  for  non- 
profit organizations  and  278  cents  for 
other  groups. 

The  savings,  of  course,  could  be  used 
toward  improving  the  service  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  fire  oompanies. 

One  further  point  of  explanation,  Mr. 
President: 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  exempts 
volunteer  flre  companies  from  tax  and 
allows  as  a  personal  deduction  any  con- 
tributions to  volunteer  flre  companies. 
Postal  authorities  have  from  time  to  time 
said  that  they  use  ttie  Internal  Revenue 
Service  definition  otf  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization Eis  a  giiide  for  permitting  non- 
profit mailings  by  organizations. 

I  have  introduced  similar  bills  in  the 
88th  and  89th  Congresses.  Both  times 
the  bills  were  passed  by  the  Senate  but 
not  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
Is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  third  try 
will  be  successful. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  218)  to  extend  to  volunteer 
fire  companies  the  rates  of  postage  on 
second-  and  third«class  bulk  mailings 
applicable  to  certain  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, introduced  by  Mr.  Boggs  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators)  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

SALE  OF  LAND  IN  LANDER,  WYO. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
sell  certain  land  in  Lander,  Wyo. 

A  bill,  S.  433,  which  passed  the  Senate 
in  the  89th  Congress  but  failed  to  re- 
ceive EUition  in  the  House,  would  have 
provided  for  the  able  at  not  less  than 
fair  market  value  of  lots  4  and  5.  block 
16.  in  the  town  ol  Lander.  Wyo.  The 
proceeds  of  that  sale  would  go  toward  the 
purchase  of  more  suitable  land  and  con- 
struction of  simlleir  Improvements.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  rec- 
ommended enactment  of  this  legislation, 
is  hopeful,  as  am  I.  that  the  final  passage 
of  the  bill  will  be  secured  in  the  90th 
Congress. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  <S.  219)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  sell  certain  land 
in  Lander.  Wyo..  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hansen,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


SALE  OF  CERTAIN  ISOLATED  OR 
DISCONNECTED  TRACTS  OF  LAND 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bUl 
relating  to  the  sale  of  certain  isolated  or 
disconnected  tracts  of  land. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  my  good  friend 
and  the  man  who  preceded  me  in  this 
seat  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Milward 
Simpson,  introduced  S.  625,  wtiicii 
authorized  the  sale  of  certain  public 
lands.  That  bill  passed  the  Senate  July 
28, 1965.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  was  not 
acted  upon  in  the  House.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  will  again  pass  this  meas- 
ure, which  I  reintroduce  now  with  only 
technical  changes  to  the  old  bill,  S.  625. 

A  problem  has  developed  in  Wyoming, 
and  I  am  sure  in  other  States,  concern- 
ing agricultural  trespass.  This  comes 
alx)ut  liecause  in  years  gone  by  our  pio- 
neers and  settlers  had  difficulty  in  laying 
out  their  homesteads  and  in  fencing  irri- 
gable land.  Often  the  settler  would 
fence  a  imit  of  land  which  could  be  irri- 
gated profitably,  even  though  he  might 
have  known  that  a  portion  of  that 
fenced-in  area  was  Government  land. 
More  often  than  not  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  knew  of  this.  but.  because 
no  one's  rights  were  t>eing  damaged  by 
the  action,  did  not  correct  the  fence  lines. 
Now,  after  many  years  of  such  technical 
trespass,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment has  been  resurves^g  the  lands  and 
ordering  the  ranchers  to  build  their 
fences  on  the  boundary  lines  and  pay 
fines  for  the  back  trespasses. 

For  the  most  part,  these  lands  are  iso- 
lated or  disconnected  tracts  of  public 
land  which  are  of  little,  if  any.  value  to 
the  U.S.  Government.  However,  the  loss 
of  these  agricultural  lands  to  the  indi- 
vidual ranches  involved  would  be  severe. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  local  of- 
ficials. Bureau  of  Land  Management  of- 
ficials, and  Department  of  Interior  rep- 
resentatives in  Washington,  an  adequate 
remedy  for  this  situation  was  found  In 
the  Senate  Conmiittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  in  the  last  Congress.  The 
bill  as  reported  by  that  conunlttee  would 
have  afforded  relief  to  land  owners  who 
have  fenced  in,  or  utilized  with  their 
lands,  adjacent  tracts  of  land  owned  by 
the  United  States.  The  bill  would  per- 
mit preference  sale  vmder  the  1958  public 
sale  law  of  public  domain  in  tracts  of 
760  acres  or  less  which  contain  some 
land  suitable  for  cultivation,  but  which 
cannot  be  classified  for  disposal  imder  the 
desert  land  and  homestead  laws. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  at  the  desk  until  January  18  for  the 
addition  of  further  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection.  wiU  lie  at  the  desk 
as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  220)  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  certain  public  lands,  introduced  by 
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Mr  Hansen,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
jts  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PUBLIC   BUILDINGS   FOR   ALL  THE 
PUBLIC 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Dhysically  handicapped  are  the  same  as 
Cflu  or  I— except  for  their  handicap. 
\71th  proper  rehabilitation,  with  ade- 
quate medical  care  as  necessary,  the 
handicapped  can  lead  normal  Uves.  they 
can  hold  down  a  job,  support  their  fam- 
ily maintahi  their  independences. 

They  can  do  all  these  things  if  they 
axe  not  barred  from  a  normal  life  by 
unnecessary  and  stupid  architectural 
barriers. 

Every  fiight  of  steps  that  keeps  a  heart 
patient  from  his  job  is  unnecessarily  re- 
gtricting  his  independence. 

Every  washroom  door  which  is  too 
narrow  to  allow  a  man  to  a  wheelchair 
to  enter,  unnecessarily  keeps  him  from  a 
normal  self-reUant  life. 

There  are  today  to  this  Nation  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  people  who  are 
tied  down,  held  back  and  demoralized  by 
unnecessary  architectual  barriers. 

There  is  no  extra  cost  to  construct  a 
buildtog  which  is  accessible  to  the  hand- 
icapped. No  additional  materials  or 
labor  are  required.  What  is  required  is 
a  consciousness  of  the  problem,  an  to- 
terest  to  its  solution  and  a  little  fore- 
thought to  the  planning  stage  of  con- 
struction. 

For  over  10  years  it  has  been  the  ex- 
pressed policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  plarmtog  for  the  handicapped 
shall  be  required  on  all  Federal  projects. 
Although  this  has  been  administration 
policy  imder  Presidents  Eisenhower. 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  it  has  been  a 
policy  honored  more  to  good  totentions 
than  to  fact.  As  a  government  to  this 
regard,  we  talk  a  good  policy  but  we  do 
not  enforce  it. 

And  to  this  regard,  we  are  behtod  the 
States.  The  States  are  acting.  As  of 
1966  over  25  States  have  passed  legisla- 
tion tasurtog  the  elimtoation  of  archi- 
tectual barriers  to  buildings  ftoanced  by 
the  State  govenmients.  Some  of  these 
laws  are  stronger  than  others  but  all  of 
them  are  good.  They  are  good  because 
they  acknowledge  by  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  totent  of  the  State  and  its  legal 
government  to  make  its  public  buildtogs 
accessible  to  all  the  public.  Some  State 
laws  are  more  effective  than  others  but 
each  of  these  States  has  acknowledged 
It  is  trytag  to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  prepared  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  the  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped  detailing  the  status  of 
architectual  barriers  legislation  to  the 
States  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  Rkcord 
atthispotot. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  President's  OoMmrTKE  on 
Employment  or  the  Handicapped, 

Washington.  D.C. 

AacamcnmAL  Babxiebs  Legislation 

Alabama:  Legislation  passed  In  1965. 
AlaAa:  Legislation  passed  in  1066. 


Ck>lorado:  Legislation  passed  May  1965. 
Connecticut:  lieglslatlon  passed  June  1966. 
Delaware:  Legislation  passed  In  1966. 
District    of    Columbia:    Executive    Order 
Issued  March  1965. 

Florida:  Legislation  passed  in  1965. 
Hawaii:  Legislation  passed  In  1965. 
Idaho:  Legislative  action  planned, 
mim^:  Legislation  passed  In  1965. 
Iowa:  Legislative  action  passed  April  1966. 
Kansas:    Proposed   legislation    to   be   pre- 
sented In  1967. 
Kentucky:  Legislation  passed  In  1966. 
Louisiana:  Legislative  action  planned. 
Maine:  Joint  Resolution  passed  April  1966. 

Massachusetts:  Legislation  passed  In  1962. 

Michigan:  Legislation  signed  Into  law  Feb- 
ruary 1966. 

Minnesota:  Legislation  passed  in  1963. 

Missouri:  Legislative  action  is  planned. 

Montana:  Legislation  passed. 

Nebraska:  Legislation  passed  In  1965. 

Nevada:   Proposed  legislation   to   be   pre- 
sented in  1967. 

New  Hampshire :  Legislation  passed  in  1965. 

New  Jersey:  No  legislation  planned. 

New  Mexico:  Legislation  passed  In  1965. 

New  York:    Executive  Order  of   Governor 
signed  In  1961. 

North  CaroUna:  Executive  Order  ol  Gov- 
ernor signed  December  1964. 

North  Dakota:  Legislation  passed  In  1965. 

Ohio:  Legislation  passed  in  June  1965. 

Oklahoma:  Legislation  effective  January  1. 

1966. 
Pennsylvania:  Legislation  passed  1966. 
Rhode  Island:  Legislation  passed  In  1964. 
South  CaroUna:  Legislation  passed  in  1963. 
South  Dakota:  Legislation  effective  March 

1965. 

Tennessee:  Joint  Resolution  passed  In  1965. 

Utah:  Legislation  is  planned. 

Vermont:  Legislation  is  planned. 

Washington:  Legislation  has  been  Intro- 
duced. 

Wisconsin:  Legislation  passed  in  1963. 

Wyoming:    Legislative   action   is   planned. 

No  response  to  questionnaire :  Arizona,  Ar- 
kansas, California,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Mary- 
land, Mississippi,  Oregon,  Puerto  Rico,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  been  en- 
tirely remiss  to  this  matter.    The  Con- 
gress has  authorized  and  there  now  ex- 
ists a  National  Commission  on  Archi- 
tectural Barriers.    This  Commission  is 
expected  to  complete  its  work  by  autumn 
of  next  year.   I  stocerely  hope  that  it  will 
see  fit  to  endorse  the  legislation  which 
I  am  totroduclng  today— legislation  to 
require  as  a  matter  of  law  planning  for 
the  handicapped  to  all  public  buildtogs 
constructed  wholly  or  to  part  with  Fed- 
eral funds.    More  than  this,  I  hope  the 
Commission  will  recommend  increased 
planntog  and  researeh  toto  how  most 
efficiently  and  economically  the  handi- 
capped can  be  retotegrated  into  society. 
There  Is  much  to  be  achieved  with  to- 
telllgent  research. 

A  small  example  will  perhaps  make 
clear  what  I  mean  by  this.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  build  a  ramp  for  a  full  staircase 
to  a  private  house.  An  individual  to 
a  wheelchair  can  cope  with  a  rise  of 
about  only  1  foot  to  8.  A  ramp  from  the 
first  to  the  second  fioor  of  a  house  would 
have  to  be  something  close  to  one  to  one. 
This  is  not  possible  for  a  person  to  a 
wheelchair  to  handle  even  with  assist- 
ance. Elevators  are  immensely  expen- 
sive. Until  now,  therefore,  it  has  been 
virtually  impossible  for  a  wheelchair- 
bound  person  to  live  to  a  two-story 
house — unless  he  was  willing  to  be  car- 
ried up  and  down  the  stairs  and  this  is 


not  only  impractical,  it  is  demoralizing. 
Yet  perhaps  there  is  an  easy  answer.    I 
read  about  an  tovention.  small  and  ob- 
vious.   A  small  steel  track  is  set  toto 
the  wall  siding  of  the  staircase.    A  plat- 
form the  size  of  a  card  table  is  folded 
flat  against  the  wall  except  when  to  use. 
As  needed,  the  person  to  the  chair  pulls 
down  the  platform  and  rolls  his  chair 
onto  it.    He  is  conveyed  up  the  stairs 
easily  and  without  embarrassment.   This 
installation  costs  less  than  $500.    I  do 
not  know  whether  all  the  flaws  are  out  of 
this  tovention.    I  do  know  that  the  ex- 
istence of  this  mechanism  is  unlcnown 
to   most   handicapped   persons   to   the 
United  States.    This  tovention  consti- 
tutes a  step  forward  to  the  struggle  to 
bring  the  handicapped  out  toto  the  world. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  is  needed. 
And  this  is  what  I  hope  the  National 
Commission  will  press  for. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  last 
year,  because  of  the  toterest  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.L]  and 
myself,  requested  a  full  report  on  what 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
adn  Welfare  is  doing  to  insure  that  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped  will  be  to- 
cluded  in  the  planning  of  buildings  con- 
structed with  HEW  funds.  It  is  my 
understandtog  that  as  a  result  of  our  to- 
terest the  Hill-Harris  construction  pro- 
gram at  long  last  requires  that  hospitals 
constructed  with  its  funds  have  at  least 
some  facilities  accessible  to  the  handi- 
capped. Believe  it  or  not,  tmtil  now  this 
has  not  been  the  case. 

Today  I  totroduce  a  small,  simple  pro- 
posal. It  seeks  only  to  make  it  part  of 
Federal  law  that  public  buildings  con- 
structed wholly  or  to  part  with  Federal 
funds  shall  recognize  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped.  It  authorizes  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  assure  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  see  that  this  law  is 
carried  out.  The  costs  will  be  at)solute- 
ly  minimal.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  there  should  be  any  costs  over 
and  above  those  of  the  preparation  and 
issuance  of  the  regulations. 

I  believe  many  Senators  are  unaware 
that  such  a  law  is  needed.  I  am  sure 
that  all  Senators  will  support  and  en- 
dorse the  premise  of  this  proposed  law — 
that  public  buildings  should  be  access- 
ible to  the  public,  all  the  public,  not  Just 
the  physically  fit.  For  this  reason  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  may  be  printed  to  full  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  may  lie  on  the  desk  for  2  weeks  so 
that  other  Senators  may  add  their  names 
and  co5ix>nsor  as  they  wish. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
Ije  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  and  will  be  printed  to  the 
Record. 


The  bill  (S.  222)  to  tosure  that  public 
buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds 
are  so  designed  and  constructed  as  to 
be  accessible  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped, introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlbtt,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  UUe.  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rbc(»o.  as 
follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  as  uaed 
In  tills  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "public  building"  means  any 
building: 

(A)  constructed  by  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or 

(B)  financed  In  whole  or  In  part  with 
fiinds  provided  by  a  grant  or  loan  made  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  U  the  use  for  which  such 
blinding  la  Intended  will  require  that  It  be 
accessible  to  the  pubUc. 

(3)  The  term  "Admmistrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

Sbc.  a.  The  Administrator  U  authorized  to 
prescribe  regulations  establishing  such 
standards  for  design  and  construction  of 
public  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  all  public  buildings  will  be  rea- 
sonably accessible  to  persons  who  are  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  All  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  buildings  entered  Into  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof  shall  contain 
express  provisions  requiring  compliance  with 
the  regulations  prescribed  under  section  2. 

(b)  All  grants  or  loana  made  by  tbe  Fed- 
eral Government  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
the  construction  of  public  buildings  shall 
be  made  upon  the  condition  that  the  design 
and  construction  of  such  buildings  shall 
comply  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  2. 


COMMUNICATIONS  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  authorizing  the 
disposal  of  Government-owned  long- 
lines  communication  facilities  in  Alaslca. 

The  bill  is  identical  to  S.  2444,  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  October.  The 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  did  not 
have  time  to  consider  the  measure  before 
adjournment. 

Mr.  President,  prompt  enactment  of 
this  bill  Is  of  great  importance  to  Alaska. 
In  a  developing  economy,  particularly 
one  which  is  located  at  some  distance 
from  outside  business  centers,  good  com- 
munications are  vital.  Businesses  need 
quick  certain  communications  with  mar- 
kets and  processing  centers,  not  only  for 
voice,  but  to  transmit  and  receive  data. 

Not  only  does  economic  growth  de- 
mand Improved  services,  it  also  demands 
cheaper  services.  Despite  recent  rate  de- 
ductions, telephoning  in  Alaska  costs,  on 
a  mile-to-mile  basis,  a  great  deal  more 
than  calls  in  the  lower  48. 

At  present,  the  long  lines  which  carry 
long  distance  Interstate  and  intrastate 
calls  are  Oovemment-owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  Air  Force.  This  situation 
evolved  from  a  1900  law  which  authorized 
use  of  military  telegraph  cables  in  Alaska 
for  commercial  business.  This  arrange- 
ment has  served  the  State  well  In  the 
past  when  there  was  insufficient  com- 
mercial business  to  support  a  private 
carrier. 

Now  the  situation  has  changed.  Op- 
eration of  the  commercial  portion  of  the 
long-lines  system  in  Alaska  Is  a  full-time 
Job  and  a  full-time  business.  Military 
personnel  needed  elsewhere  are  tied  to 
running  a  business  which  In  other  States 
is  operated  by  the  civilian  sector. 

liore  Important,  major  capital  Im- 


provements are  required  if  the  system  is 
to  meet  the  twin  demands  of  more  serv- 
ice and  cheaper  rates.  Clearly,  it  is  not 
the  Job  of  the  Air  Force  to  Invest  time 
and  money  in  upgrading  a  commercial 
communications  ajrstem.  For  example, 
experience  in  other  States  has  shown  a 
direct  correlation  between  advertising 
promotional  rates  and  increased  business 
at  lower  tolls.  Alaskans  should  have  the 
opportunities  to  benefit  from  such  prac- 
tices, but  the  Air  Force  would  be  going 
far  afield.  Indeed,  to  become  involved  In 
a  telephone  advertising  campaign. 

And  also,  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
be  in  keeping  with  regulations  barring 
Government  engagement  in  commercial- 
industrial  activities  which  private  enter- 
prise can  furnish. 

Of  course,  in  any  transaction  of  the 
size  envisioned  in  this  bill,  guidelines  and 
safeguards  must  be  established  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest.  I  believe  the  bill, 
as  amended  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  its  legislative  history  stipu- 
late the  necessary  safeguards. 

Of  primary  concern  are  national  de- 
fense considerations.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  de- 
termine that  the  transfer  of  any  prop- 
erty will  not  adversely  affect  the  na- 
tional security.  In  addition,  high  Air 
Force  officials  have  endorsed  the  plan 
to  sell  the  commercial  portion  of  the 
system. 

Next,  the  interests  of  the  using  public 
must  be  protected.  The  bill  provides  that 
prospective  buyers  include  in  their  bids 
their  plans  of  operation  and  schedule  of 
charges  which  mu»t  remain  in  effect  for 
1  year.  To  Insurp  that  service  to  the 
public  is  of  primary  concern,  the  Air 
Force  has  said  it  will  fix  upset  prices  on 
Its  equipment  which  all  bidders  must 
meet.  After  that,  the  competition  for 
the  contract  will  be  based  on  the  bidders' 
plans  and  rate  ichedules.  This  ap- 
proach will  eliminate  bidding  which 
could  drive  the  cost  sky  high  and  make 
it  impossible  for  the  successful  bidder  to 
reduce  rates. 

And  finally,  the  upset  price  procedure 
wtll  guarantee  that  the  Government  will 
receive  a  fair  price  for  the  equipment  it 
sells.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  my  hope  that 
the  bill  will  receive  prompt  consider- 
ation. The  Air  Force  wants  to  and 
should  get  out  of  the  commercial  tele- 
phone business.  The  State  needs  an  up- 
dated communications  system  and  the 
tax  income  from  a  private  utility.  At 
least  seven  firms  have  indicated  interest 
in  bidding  for  the  system.  In  short,  the 
time  is  ripe  for  a  transaction  which  will 
serve  the  public  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarlEs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  223)  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government-owned  long- 
lines  commimlcation  facilities  in  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  233 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  floim 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thl« 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alaska  Commum. 
cations  Disposal  Act". 

TITLE   I DEFINITIONS 

Sec.   101.  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Transfer"  means  the  conveyance  by 
the  United  States  of  any  element  of  owner, 
ship,  Including  but  not  restricted  to  any 
estate  or  interest  In  property,  and  franchJu 
rights,  by  sale,  exchange,  lease,  easement, 
or  permit,  for  cash,  credit,  or  other  prop, 
erty,  with  or  without  warranty. 

(2)  "tiong-imes  commiinicatlon  faclll. 
ties"  means  the  transmission  systems  con- 
necting points  inside  the  State  vrith  each 
other  and  with  points  outside  the  State  by 
radio  or  wire,  and  Includes  aU  Unda  qi 
property  and  rights-of-way  necessary  to 
accomplish   this   Interconnection. 

(3)  "Agency  concerned"  means  any  de- 
partment.  agency,  whoUy  owned  corpora- 
tion, or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States. 

TITLE  n — TRANSFER  OF  UNITZD  STATES  GOV- 
IKNMENT-OWNES  LONG-LINCS  COMMUNICA- 
TION   FACILITIZS    IN    AND   TO    AUISXA 

Sec.  201.  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  ol 
section  202,  and  notwithstanding  provlslont 
of  any  other  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee,  with  the  advice,  assistance, 
and,  In  the  case  of  any  agency  not  \mder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  and 
after  approval  of  the  President,  is  author- 
ized to  and  shall  transfer  for  adequate 
consideration  any  or  all  long-lines  com- 
munication facilities  In  or  to  Alaska  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  any  person  qualifying  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  202,  and  may  take  sucb 
action  and  exercise  such  powers  as  may  be 
necessary  or  apivoprlate  to  effectuate  tbe 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Transfers  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  and 
methods  required  by  sections  203(e),  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  484(e)).  except  that  "the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  his  designee"  shall  be 
substituted  for  all  references  therein  to 
"the  Administrator". 

(3)  The  requirements  of  section  207  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  AdministratWe 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
488),  shall  apply  to  transfers  under  thla 
title. 

(4)  Tbe  head  of  the  agency  concerned  or 
his  designee  shall  execute  such  documenti 
for  the  transfer  of  title  or  other  interest  In 
property,  except  any  mineral  rights  therein 
and  take  such  other  action  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  deems  necessary  or  proper  to 
transfer  such  property  under  the  provlsloiu 
of  this  title.  A  copy  of  any  deed,  lease,  or 
other  instrument  executed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  pur- 
porting to  transfer  title  or  any  other  Interest 
In  public  land  shaU  be  furnished  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(5)  No  Interest  in  public  lands,  withdrawn 
or  otherwise  appropriated,  may  be  trans- 
ferred under  this  title  without  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or.  with 
respect  to  lands  within  a  national  forest,  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(6)  In  connection  with  soliciting  offers  to 
purchase  such  long-lines  facilities  of  tbe 
Alaska  Communication  System  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  his  designee  shall: 

(a)  Provide  any  prospective  purchaser  who 
requests  It  data  on  (1)  the  facilities  avail- 
able for  purchase,  (11)  the  amounts  deemed 
to  be  the  current  fair  and  reasonable  value 
of  those  facilities,  and  (ill)  the  initial  rates 
which  will  be  charged  to  the  purchaser  for 
capacity  in  facilities  retained  by  the  Govern- 
ment  and  available  for  commercial  use; 
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(b)  Provide,  In  the  request  for  offers  to 
purchase,  that  offerors  must  specify  the  rates 
tbey  propose  to  charge  for  service  and  tbe 
Improvements  in  service  which  tbey  propose 
to  initiate; 

(c)  Provide  an  opportunity  for  prospective 
purchasers  to  meet  as  a  group  with  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  representatives  to  assure 
tnst  the  data  and  the  public  interest  require- 
ments described  in  (a)  and  (b)  above,  are 
fully  understood;  and 

(d)  Seek  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Ccxnmlsaion.  the 
FMeral  Field  Conunlttee  for  Development 
Planning  In  Alaska,  and  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  or  his  designees,  to  assure  considera- 
tion of  all  public  Interest  factors  associated 
with  the  transfer. 

Sec.  202.  No  transfer  under  this  title  may 
be  made  unless  the  Secretary  ot  Defense  or 
his  designee  determines  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  does  not  need  to 
retam  the  property  Involved  In  the  transfer 
for  national  defense  purposes; 

(2)  tbe  transfer  Is  in  the  public  Interest; 

(3)  the  person  to  whom  the  transfer  is 
made  is  prepared  and  qualified  to  provide, 
without  interruption,  the  communication 
service  involved  in  the  transfer;   and 

(4)  the  long-lines  communication  facu- 
lties will  not  directly  or  Indirectly  be  owned, 
operated,  or  controlled  by  a  person  who 
would  legally  be  disqualified  by  the  Federal 
Oonununlcatlons  Commission  from  holding 
a  radio  station  license  under  any  of  the 
terms  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended. 

Ssc.  203.  The  agreements  by  which  a 
transfer  is  made  under  this  title  shaU  in- 
clude a  provision  that — 

(1)  the  person  to  whom  the  transfer  Is 
made  shall,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  any  body  or  commission  established 
by  the  State  of  Alaska  to  govern  and  regu- 
late communication  services  to  the  public  and 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Conunlsslon 
and  all  applicable  statutes,  treaties,  and  con- 
ventions, provide  without  mterruptlon.  the 
coDomunlcation  services  involved  in  the 
transfer,  except  those  services  reserved  by  the 
United  States  In  the  transfer; 

(2)  the  rates  and  charges  for  such  serv- 
ices applicable  at  the  time  of  transfer  shall 
not  be  changed  for  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  such  transfer  unless  approved  by 
a  governmental  body  or  commission  having 
Jurisdiction;  and 

(3)  the  sale  will  not  be  final  unless  and 
until  the  purchaser  shall  receive  the  requi- 
site certificates  of  convenience  and  neces- 
sity to  operate  Interstate  and  Intrastate 
conunercial  communications  In  Alaska  from 
the  appropriate  governmental  regulatory 
bodies. 

Sac.  204.  Transfers  under  this  title  do  not 
require  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  may  be  necessary  imder 
section  202(4). 

Sk.  205.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  ether  law.  the  gross  proceeds  of  each 
transfer  shaU  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  shall  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President — 

(1)  in  January  of  each  year,  the  actions 
taken  under  this  title  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months;  and 

(2)  not  later  than  ninety  days  after  com- 
pletion of  each  transfer  under  this  title,  a 
full  account  of  that  transfer. 

IRLE  m — ICISCEIXANXOUS   PCOVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Except  as  provided  In  section  204, 
this  Act  does  not  modify  In  any  manner  the 
provisions  of  the  Connmunlcatlons  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended. 

Sec.  302.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the   Secretary  of  Defense  such 


sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


TRAININQ     FOR      CONGRESSIONAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Government  Employees' 
Training  Act.  This  bill  is  identical  in 
text  and  purpose  to  S.  2345  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  last  Congress. 

The  measure  would  extend  to  con- 
gressional employees  the  benefits  of  the 
1958  training  act  now  available  to  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government.  These  bene- 
fits include  inservice  training  pro- 
grams, participation  in  interagency  con- 
ferences and,  on  a  very  selective  basis, 
the  opportimity  to  return  for  a  year's 
training  at  a  university  or  scientific  in- 
stitution if  such  training  will  assist  the 
employee  in  dealing  with  his  professional 
responsibilities. 

This  bill  was  first  introduced  by  me  on 
July  29,  1965.  It  received,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  support  from  numerous  Senators 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  clear 
that  in  no  way  is  this  a  partisan  meas- 
ure. It  is  an  attempt  to  expand  the  ex- 
perience and  upgrade  the  training  of  the 
professional  staff  members  who  assist  us 
as  we  handle  our  ever  more  complex  leg- 
islative duties. 

The  Government  Employees'  Training 
Act  was  passed  in  1958  and  since  then  it 
has  been,  as  John  Macy,  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  ex- 
plains, "a  valuable  management  tool" 
which  the  Federal  departments  "have 
used  to  insure  that  their  employees  are 
kept  abreast  of  the  latest  developments 
and  technological  changes  in  the  scien- 
tific, managerial,  educational  and  pro- 
fessional fields  in  which  they  have  mis- 
sion responsibilities."  Mr.  Macy,  in  the 
Commission's  report  on  my  bill,  gave 
"strong  support"  to  its  "purposes  and 
objectives." 

I  have  served  in  the  Congress  since 
1945.  This  is  the  begirming  of  my 
ninth  year  in  the  Senate.  I  have  seen 
the  workload  which  Congressmen  and 
Senators  must  bear  increase  substan- 
tially over  this  period.  The  Post  Office 
reports  that  in  5  years  the  amount  of 
franked  mail  has  increased  by  131.6  per- 
cent. Seventy  percent  of  this  increase 
was  recorded  in  last  year  when  198,399,- 
000  pieces  of  franked  mail  were  sent. 
Not  only  has  the  volume  of  mail  and 
work  increased,  it  has  become  more 
technical,  more  sophisticated  and — ^in 
this  nuclear  scientific  age — more  im- 
portant. 

At  one  time  a  Senator  and  his  clerk 
could  handle  the  mail,  legislation,  and 
distribution  of  fiower  seeds  and  be  home 
in  time  for  supper.  That  time  is  long 
past. 

If  the  Senate  is  to  operate  efficiently,  if 
the  Congress  is  to  function  responsibly,  it 
is  vital  that  its  siaS.  be  competent,  pro- 
fessional, highly  trained,  and  aware  of 
the  latest  developments  in  the  fields  In 
which  It  works.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment has  found  that  the  Employees' 
Training  Act  Is  helpful  in  this  regard  and 
that  the  training  provided  is  a  valuable 
and   most   worthwhile   investment.    It 


would  be  an  equally  good  investment  for 

the  Congress. 

It  is  not  Intended  that  the  Congress 
should  establish  or  operate  its  own  in- 
service  training  programs.  This  bill 
provides,  however,  that  congressional 
employees  would  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  executive  training  programs  now 
in  operation.  I  have  especially  in  mind 
the  2 -week  interagency  conferences 
which  have  been  successful  in  upgrading 
the  professional  and  managerial  com- 
petence of  the  Civil  Service.  Lastly,  the 
bill  allows  legislative  employees  to  spend 
up  to  a  year  in  training  at  a  university  or 
other  professional  institution.  No  more 
than  1  percent  of  legislative  employees 
may  undergo  training  at  any  one  time — 
this  is  the  ssmie  limitation  of  the  Em- 
ployees' Training  Act.  No  legislative 
staff  member  with  less  than  a  year's  serv- 
ice would  be  eligible  and  no  employee 
would  be  able  to  receive  more  than  1 
year's  training  over  any  10-year  period. 

The  Congress  needs  all  the  help  it  can 
get.  This  is  a  modest  proposal,  but  it 
could  be  most  useful  to  us  all.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  may  lie  on  the  desk  for  2  weeks 
should  other  Senators  wish  to  cosponsor 
the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill,  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill  and  a  summary  of  the 
Federal  training  program  and  the  report 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriat^y  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  and  the  bill,  analysis,  report, 
and  summary  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  bill  (S.  236)  to  amend  the  Gov- 
ernment Employees'  Training  Act  so  as 
to  extend  certain  benefits  thereunder  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bartlett,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  236 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Oovemment  Employees'  Training  Act  (6 
U.S.C.  2301-2319)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  foUows: 

"OFFICERS  AND  EUPLOTEES  OF  SENATE  AND 
HOTTSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

"Sec.  24(a).  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  sections  11,  12(a)  (1),  (2), 
and  (3),  13,  and  14,  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
may  be  selected  and  assigned  for  training 
by.  In,  or  through  Oovemment  facilities  or 
non-Qovemment  facilities,  and  the  expenses 
for  training  may  be  paid  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized  by 
sections  8,  9  (a)  and  (b),  and  10  for  em- 
ployees of  the  departments  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  and  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  S];>eaker  of  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. These  regulations  shall  specify 
the  extent  to  which  section  19  shall  apply 
to  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"The  requirement  In  section   11(c)    and 
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12(a)  (2)  of  this  Act  that  action  by  the  head 
of  a  department  be  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Commission  does  not  apply  to 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Commission  shall  provide  the  President 
pro  tempore  and  the  Speaker  with  such  ad- 
vice and  assistance  as  they  may  request  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate  and  Hdose  of  Representatives'  means 
any  person  whose  compensation  Is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  Of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives,  but  does 
not  Include  a  Member  of  either  House. 

"(to)  For  the  purpceee  of  this  Act,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  head  of  a  department  means — 

(1)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Senate,  and 

(2)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

The  analysis,  summary,  and  report, 
presented  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ama^tsis  or  BiLi.  Dkatt 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Government  ESnployees 
Training  Act  so  a«  to  extend  certain  bene- 
fits thereunder  to  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
Section  24(a) :  This  section  brings  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Government  Employees 
Training  Act  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in- 
cluding those  working  In  offices  of  Members, 
for  oonunlttees,  for  Joint  committees,  for  of- 
ficers of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  for  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Police,  and  for  other  miscellaneous  officials 
of  the  Capitol. 

For  the  section  to  take  full  effect,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  would  issue  regulations 
governing  training.  These  regulations  would 
specify  who  would  be  authorized  to  act  under 
section  9  of  the  Government  Employees 
Training  Act  to  make  "appropriate  arrange- 
menta  for  training  in  universities  and  other 
non-Federal  faculties."  For  example,  the 
Speaker'a  regulations  could  designate  the 
Representatives  as  the  officials  designated  to 
arrange  for  training  of  employees  in  their 
<rfBcea,  the  chairmen  of  the  House  committees 
for  employees  on  committee  staffs,  and  House 
officials  for  employees  In  such  offices  as  those 
Of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  The  President  pro 
tempore'B  regulations  would  Blmilarly  cover 
Senate  employees. 

For  joint  committees,  when  a  committee 
chairman  is  a  Senator,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore'i  regulations  would  govern  and  when  he 
la  a  Representative,  th«  Speaker's  regulations 
would  govern.  The  President  pro  tempore 
and  the  S];>eaker  would  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  reg^ulationa  which  would 
apply  to  employees  of  miscellaneous  officials 
such  as  the  Architect  of  the  (Tapltol  and  the 
VS.  Capitol  Police. 

This  section  authorizes  the  offloers,  when 
designated  in  the  regulations  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  and  the  Speaker,  to  send 
congressional  officials  and  employees  to  Inter- 
agency training  conducted  by  Federal  depart- 
ments and  to  enter  into  agreements  for  the 
reimbursement  of  the  expenses  of  such  train- 
ing. It  permits  the  use  of  facilities  of  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  training  of  execu- 
tive branch  officers  and  employees. 

Tbe  section  directs  theee  designated  offlcen 
to  make  available  to  employees  information 
on  the  selection  and  assignment  of  such  em- 
ployeea  for  training  and  on  the  limitations 
and  restrictions  established  by  the  act,  as 
amended. 

Tlie  section  authorizes  congressional  offl- 
elala  and  employees  to  accept,  subject  to  the 


appropriate  regulations  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  for  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  contributions  and 
awards  incident  to  training  in  non-Govern- 
ment facilities.  The  regulations  Issued  to 
govern  this  shall  limit  the  grantors  to  non- 
profit, nonlobbylng  organizations  as  set  forth 
in  section  19. 

This  section  authorizes  designated  officers 
to  use  appropriations  available  to  them  for 
expenses  of  attendance  by  congressional  em- 
ployees and  officers  at  professional,  scientific, 
technical,  managerial,  and  other  meetings 
when  such  meetings  are  concerned  with 
congressional  functions  or  would  contribute 
to  Improved  conduct,  supervision  or  man- 
agement of  congressional  offices  and  com- 
mittees. 

The  section  exempts  training  under  its 
provisions  from  regulation  by  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  However,  It  directs  the 
Commission  to  proTlde  the  President  pro 
tempore  and  the  Speaker  with  such  advice 
and  assistance  as  thty  may  request. 

The  section  applies  to  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  are  on  full  time  or  part 
time  employment  if  their  compensation  Is 
disbursed  by  the  Seoretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  but  it  does  not  apply 
to  Senators  and  Representatives. 

Section  24(b) :  This  section  provides  that 
when  a  reference  is  made  to  the  head  of  a 
department  In  the  Government  Employees 
Training  Act,  that  shall  mean  the  President 
pro  tempore  for  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  for  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  House. 

By  regulation,  the  President  pro  tempore 
and  the  Speaker  may  delegate  these  powers 
to  other  appropriate  officers,  such  as  the 
Members  of  the  two  Houses. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Commission, 
within  the  limits  of  available  funds  and  re- 
sources, to  assist  the  officers  to  whom  these 
delegations  are  made  in  a  review  of  training 
needs  and  requirements.  Such  officers  would 
be  expected  to  provide  training  for  employees 
for  whom  they  have  training  respKinslbUlty 
under  provisions  oC  the  regulation  Issued 
imder  this  section.  They  would  be  author- 
ized to  Jointly  operate  such  training. 

This  section  makes  such  officers  subject  to 
the  limitations  in  the  act  in  11  through  14. 
It  places  authority  for  granting  certain 
waivers  and  exceptions  in  the  President  pro 
tempore  and  the  Speaker. 

Section  24(c) :  This  section  authorizes  ap- 
propriation of  funds  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  provisions.  Officers  who  are  delegated 
training  authority  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore and  the  Speaker  may  also  use  funds 
appropriated  to  them  or  otherwise  available 
to  them  for  such  training. 

SuMKABT  OF  Program 

The  bulk  of  this  training  was  conducted 
by  departments  on  an  inservlce  basis  by 
their  own  personnel.  Included  in  these  areas 
of  training  were:  Orientation  and  induction 
of  new  workers;  clerical  skills  training;  ap- 
prenticeship and  technical  skills  training; 
training  in  admlidstratlon,  management, 
supervision;  executive  development;  devel- 
opment of  scientists  and  engineers;  profes- 
sion development. 

In  addition,  extensive  use  was  made  of 
interagency  training.  This  program  is  co- 
ordinated by  the  CJbmmlsslon  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  by  tbe  regional  offices  of  the 
Commission  in  the  field.  The  most  valuable 
features  of  these  interagency  training  pro- 
grams are  that  through  the  pooling  of  train- 
ing resources,  opportiinlties  are  provided  for 
agencies  to  reduce  costs  and  to  meet  their 
training  needs  within  available  resources; 
theee  programs  are  more  oriented  toward 
Government  operations  than  are  programs 
that  are  available  In  non-Government  fa- 
cilities, thereby  helping  agencies  meet  their 
specialized  needs;  these  programs  provide 
trainees   with   an   excellent   forum  for   the 


mutual  exchange  of  Job  rated  ideas  and  ex- 
periences with  their  counterparts  in  otbar 
agencies. 

When  needed  training  cannot  be  readily  or 
economically  conducted  in  Government  f«. 
clUties,  arrangements  are  then  made  by  de- 
partments for  training  in  non- Government 
facilities.  Much  of  this  training  takes  place 
at  our  leading  universities  and  colleges. 

U.S.  Civn.  Sekvicx  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  14, 1965. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroket, 
Cfiairman,    Committee    on   Post   Office  and 
Civil   Service.   U.S.  Seriate ,  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Dkar  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  Is  In  further  re- 
ply to  your  request  of  August  10, 1905,  for  the 
views  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on  8. 
2345,  a  bill  "To  amend  the  Government  Em- 
ployees' Training  Act  so  as  to  extend  certain 
benefits  thereunder  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives." 

The  Commission  strongly  supports  tbe 
overall  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  bill. 

The  Government  Employees  Training  Act 
has  been  In  effect  since  1958.  Since  that 
time.  It  has  provided  departments  and  agen- 
cies with  a  valuable  management  tool  whleb 
they  have  used  to  insure  that  their  employees 
are  kept  abreast  of  the  latest  developments 
and  technological  changes  in  the  scientific, 
managerial,  educational,  and  professions! 
fields  in  which  they  have  mission  responsl- 
biUtles. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  believes  that 
extending  the  Act  to  cover  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  similarly  benefit  Congres- 
sional staff  members,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  assist  the  Congress  to  discbarge  Its  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  creative  and  producUve 
manner. 

The  Commission,  as  provided  for  in  the  bill. 
Will  furnish  whatever  assistance  is  required. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Mact,  Jr., 

Chairman. 
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DIRECrr  STUDENT  LOANS  TO 
AMERICAN  MEDICAL  STUDENTS 
ABROAD 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  Mr.  Yarborough,  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  amending 
title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  authorize  direct  student  loans  to 
students  studying  outside  the  United 
States  at  a  school  of  medicine,  osteopa- 
thy, dentistry,  or  optometry  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Under  the  Health  Professions 
Education  Assistance  Act,  American 
medical,  osteopathic,  dental,  and  opto- 
metric  students  may  obtain  direct  loans 
from  HEW  of  up  to  $2,500  armually. 
My  bill  would  extend  this  to  Amerlcara 
studying  abroad.  No  additional  fund- 
ing authorization  is  required. 

Our  Nation  is  short  some  50,000  doc- 
tors today.  Even  with  projected  expan- 
Ison  of  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States,  the  shortage  will  still  be  50,000 
in  1970  due  to  population  increases  and 
increased  demand.  Some  12  percent  of 
Amerlcui  medical  students  are  now  in 
foreign  universities  because  there  are  not 
enough  medical  schools  In  this  country. 
A  foreign  medical  education  does  meet 
UJS.  standards  as  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  some  1,600  foreign-educated  foreign 


(joctors  are  "imported"  each  year  and  the 
Ijrge  number  of  foreign-educated  in- 
terns and  residents  in  U.S.  hospitals. 

The  GI  bills  of  World  War  n,  the 
Korean  war,  and  the  cold  war  all  extend 
benefits  to  eligible  veterans  studying 
gbroad.  Thus,  for  over  a  generation  the 
cMicept  of  aiding  eligible  American  stu- 
(jents  attending  a  foreign  school  has  been 
tell  established  and  operated  success- 
fully. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
wthority  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ap- 
Move  courses  of  medical  study  abroad 
Is  not  Intended  to  establish  any  new 
precedent  with  respect  to  accreditation 
of  institutions  of  higher  education.  This 
provision  is  necessary  because  of  the 
unique  nature  of  study  in  foreign  insti- 
tutions, and  it  is  anticipated  that  in 
exercising  this  authority  the  Secretary 
will  consult  with  appropriate  profes- 
sional and  accrediting  groups  within  the 
United  States. 

This  bill  is  identical  in  language  with 
section  205  of  the  International  Educa- 
tion Act  as  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
October  13.    However,  the  provision  was 
dropped  by  the  House  without  prejudice 
and  solely  for  jurisdictional  reasons  and 
hence  was  not  included  in  the  bill  as 
signed  into  law.     As  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Education  [Mr.  Morse  1  explained  dur- 
ing Senate  debate  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  International  Education  Act : 
Section   205   was   dropped   by   the   House 
without  prejudice   and   solely   for   Jurlsdic- 
tUnal    reasons    without    reference    to    the 
merits  of  the  provision.    In  the  Senate,  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  has 
jorlsdictlon  over  both  health  and  education 
matters.    However,  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  exercises  no  Jurisdic- 
tion over  health.    Since  section  206  amends 
a  health  law  and  normally  comes  within  the 
lies  of  responsibility   of  the  House   Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
the  House    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor  dropped  it  from  the  bUl. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  255)  to  amend  title  vn 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
authorize  direct  student  loans  to  be  made 
to  certain  students  studying  outside  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Yarborough)  .  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


GOLDEN  CIRCLE  DEVELOPMENT 
SURVEY 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
two  Congresses — ^the  88th  and  89th — ^I 
have  sponsored  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  a 
development  survey  of  the  recreational 
resources  of  the  magnificent  Golden  Cir- 
cle area  which  surroimds  the  Pour  Cor- 
ners area  of  Utah.  Colorado,  Arizona,  and 
liew  Mexico. 

I  have  not  pressed  for  action  on  this 
latislatlon  because  we  had  In  the 
making,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
PdUIc  Works  and  Economic  Devel(H)ment 
Aet,  a  Four  Comers  economic  develop- 
Bent  region  and  the  multtstate  regional 
Mttmlsslon  which  would  be  set  up  would 


have  the  authority  to  make  the  tjrpe  of 
survey  I  was  recommending  in  my  bill. 
The  Pour  Corners  region  was  estab- 
lished last  December  19,  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  four  States  participating  in 
the  ceremony,  and  a  commission  is  now 
being  formed  to  develop  the  basic  strat- 
egy, and  plan  of  action  to  insure  that 
the  Pour  Comers  region  will  in  future 
years  realize  its  full  economic  potential. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  one  of  the 
first  projects  the  commission  will  rec- 
ommend will  be  the  survey  of  the  recrea- 
tional resources  of  the  Golden  Circle. 
However,  I  am  today  reintroducing  my 
bill  in  case  the  survey  is  delayed,  so  the 
legislation  can  be  moved  quickly  if  this 
seems  advisable.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  given  favorable  reports 
on  my  bill  in  the  past,  and  I  assume  they 
would  be  favorable  again. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  be  called  to  cooperate  in 
making  the  survey  with  the  Governors 
of  the  four  States,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  appropriate  State,  local,  and  Indian 
AEGncics 

At  present,  separate  Federal  and  State 
agencies  are  making  isolated  plans  for 
the  development  of  this  area.  A  pro- 
gram should  be  devised  for  overall,  re- 
lated development,  so  that  both  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  as  well  as  private 
enterprise,  and  local  tourist  and  recrea- 
tion groups  in  the  various  communities, 
can  work  more  closely  together.  We 
need  to  assess  the  present  situation  and 
future  needs  so  thait  all  can  begin  to  move 
toward  a  common  goal. 

This  area  is  famous  as  the  only  place 
in  our  country  where  four  States  touch. 
More  important,  it  is  without  question 
the  most  spectacular  area  of  erosional 
grandeur  in  America.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  Udall  named  it  "The 
Golden  Circle"  after  he  and  I  traveled  it 
on  foot,  by  boat,  and  by  helicopter  in  the 
summer  of  1961.  He  observed  at  that 
time  that  it  "included  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  scenic  wonders  to  be  found 
in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world." 

A  major  objective  of  the  survey  would 
be  to  study  efforts  now  underway  to 
establish  easier  public  access  to  the  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  and  to  the 
associated  scenic,  recreation,  and  Indian 
areas  of  the  four  States.  Recommenda- 
tions would  be  made  for  additional  roads 
or  trails  which  must  be  built  if  the  area 
is  to  be  provided  with  the  network  of 
roads  it  must  eventually  have.  Our  aim 
should  be  to  provide  easy  access  not  only 
to  each  of  the  scenic  areas,  but  between 
them,  so  that  a  visitor  to  one  of  the 
golden  circle  attractions  will  be  en- 
couraged to  go  on  and  see  others,  and  to 
stay  in  the  area  for  several  days. 

Additionally,  the  study  would  be  aimed 
at  finding  ways  and  means  of  stimu- 
lating economic  development  of  the 
region  through  increased  tourism  and 
recreation  activities.  To  do  this  we  need 
an  inventory  of  present  resources  and 
facilities,  which,  tied  in  with  the  in- 
ventory of  present  roads  the  recom- 
mendations for  future  ones,  will  point 
the  way  for  coordinated  development  by 
government  and  private  agencies,  and  by 
private  capital.  For  example,  the  survey 
should  serve  as  a  guide  for  private  in- 
vestors who  want  to  develop  tourist  ac- 


commodations and  other  commercial  en- 
terprises to  serve  the  greatly  Increased 
tourist  trade  expected  in  the  area. 

Within  the  circle  are  17  national  parks 
and  monuments,  and  just  outside  within 
an  easy  drive  are  eight  others. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  miracle 
of  modem  engineering  in  the  very  center 
of  the  area  is  great  Lake  Powell  back  of 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  which  has  become  a 
mecca  for  boating  and  outdoor  enthu- 

My  bill  asks  $150,000  for  the  survey, 
which.  I  again  emphasize,  would  be  di- 
rected not  only  toward  helping  both  the 
State  and  Federal  agencies  plan  toward 
a  c(«nmon  goal,  but  to  pointing  out  op- 
portunities to  private  capital  in  the  area. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  258)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct,  in 
cooperation  with  the  States  and  inter- 
ested Federal  agencies,  a  development 
survey  of  the  recreational  resources  of 
the  golden  circle  of  national  parks  and 
monuments  and  associated  science,  rec- 
reation, and  Indian  areas  in  the  States 
of  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


MEDICAL  RESTRAINT  OP  TRADE 
ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  Greek 
philosopher  once  remarked  that  the 
market  is  "a  place  set  aside  where  men 
might  fool  each  other." 

An  oversimplification,  of  course;  but  It 
is  true  that  one  thing  men  find  stimulat- 
ing about  the  marketplace  is  the  chal- 
lenging give  and  take — the  need  for 
quick  thinking  in  a  constant  round  of 
decisions  on  whether  to  buy  or  not  buy. 
The  system  of  offering  and  bidding  is 
a  good  (me  as  long  as  buyers  are  free  to 
pay  the  price  or  shop  for  a  lower  one. 

But  when  the  buyer's  freedom  Is 
stifled,  the  whole  system  goes  out  of 
joint,  all  the  chips  drift  to  one  side  of 
the  table  and  some  sort  of  regulation  be- 
comes necessary  to  put  the  market 
machinery  back  into  balance. 

The  machinery  is  out  of  balance  right 
now  in  those  areas  of  the  medical  trade 
where  doctors  sell  at  a  profit  the 
products  that  they  prescribe. 

The  buyer,  clearly,  Is  In  a  position 
where  he  can  neither  shop  aroimd  nor 
refuse  to  buy.  The  temptations  to  over- 
prescribe  and  to  overcharge  are  obvious 
and  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
on  occasion  they  have  been  yielded  to. 

Much  of  this  evidence  was  developed 
during  hearings  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  held  in  1964 
and  1965.  Cases  of  overcharging  and 
overprescribing  were  uncover^  in  the 
sales  of  both  drugs  and  eyeglasses.  In 
some  Instances,  these  products  sold  by 
doctors  were  even  of  doubtful  quality. 

The  doctor-merchants  who  sell  their 
own  glasses  and  drugs  often  force  the 
shutdown  of  independent  optical  stores 
and  pharmacies,  thus  further  reducing 
the  ccmipetition  that  consumers  must 
rely  on  for  low  prices. 
These  facts  are  well  documented  in  the 
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printed  volumes  of  those  hearings  and  In 
a  report  on  doctor-owned  pharmacies 
and  repacking  companies. 

The  American  Medical  Association  at 
one  time  handled  the  problem  effectively 
and  simply  through  a  code  of  ethics 
prohibition  on  prescription  profits  by  any 
doctor.  That  regulation  was  changed  in 
1955,  and  in  the  last  Congress  I  intro- 
duced a  medical  restraint  of  trade  bill 
that  would  have  been  a  substitute  for  the 
vanished  AMA  code. 

Prom  the  start.  I  admitted  the  ap- 
proach of  that  bill  seemed  to  have  some 
undesirable  side  effects.  For  example, 
it  made  no  allowanrces  for  rural  areas 
where  no  independent  pharmacies  or 
optical  stores  were  available.  Also,  the 
accounting  problems  involved  in  deter- 
mining what  made  up  profits  were 
complex. 

As  it  turned  out.  circumstances  pre- 
vented the  subcommittee  from  holding 
planned  hearings  on  the  bill.  Two  things 
occurred  during  this  delay:  the  AMA 
emphasized  that  it  either  cannot  or  will 
not  cope  with  the  problem,  and  the  bill 
was  redrafted  to  be  more  equitable. 

The  new  bill,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  full  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  prohibits  a  physi- 
cian from  selling  any  drugs,  devices,  or 
any  items  which  he  himself  prescribes. 
Doctors  also  would  be  prohibited  from 
owning  interests  In  optical  companies  or 
drug  companies  if  their  intent  was  to  pre- 
scribe the  products  for  their  own  profit. 

However,  physicians  would  be  allowed 
to  sell  drugs  and  eyeglasses  if  no  other 
source  Is  available  to  the  patient  and  in 
certain  other  clrciunstances.  Physicians 
also  may  own  stock  In  drug  or  optical 
companies  for  investment  purposes  like 
any  other  stock  investor. 

This  bill  is  not  perfect  either.  But  I  do 
think  it  is  an  improvement.  And  I  have 
asked  the  subcommittee  staff  to  prepare 
hearings  in  the  next  few  weeks  so  we  may 
begin  at  once  to  examine  it,  perfect  it 
and,  I  hope,  present  Congress  with  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  doctor-merchants 
which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  medical 
profession,  competition,  and  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  these  hearings  are 
scheduled  to  begin  January  24.  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  testify  should  contact 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at 
this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  260)  to  strengthen  the 
antitrust  laws  by  prohibiting  the  sale  by 
licensed  practitioners  of  drugs,  or  devices, 
prescribed  by  such  practitioners  and  the 
knowing  receipt  of  rebates,  refunds,  dis- 
counts or  coimnlsslons  in  connection  with 
the  supplying  to  patients  of  such  prod- 
ucts, with  certain  exceptions,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  300 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Bepresentativea    of    the    United    Statea    of 
America  <n  Oongreas  aaavmbled.  That  tills 
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Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Medical  Bestralnt 
of  Trade  Act". 

rENDtNOB    OF    FACT 

Sec.  2.  The  Congrass  flnds  and  declarea 
that  the  sale  of  drugs,  or  devices,  directly 
or  indirectly,  or  the  knowing  receipt  of  re- 
bates, refunds,  discounts,  or  commissions  by 
practitioners  in  connection  with  the  supply- 
ing of  such  products  to  patients  tends  to 
lessen  competition  and  substantially  to  re- 
strain and  to  monopolize  trade  and  com- 
merce and  constltutet  a  burden  on  IntersUto 
commerce  in  such  products. 

DKFIVITIONS 

Sac.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "prftctitloner"  shall  mean 
any  person  licensed  tty  any  State,  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  any  governmental  division  thereof,  or 
any  association  or  society  authorized  under 
any  law  of  any  State,  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  to  issue 
such  a  license  qualifying  such  person  to  ad- 
minister drugs,  or  devices  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  In  the  diagnosis,  cure,  mitigation, 
treatment  or  prevention  of  disease  in  man  or 
to  affect  the  structure  or  any  function  of  the 
body  of  man. 

(b)  The  term  "drug"  shall  mean  (1)  ar- 
ticles recognized  in  ttoe  official  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  official  Homeopathic  Phar- 
macopoeia of  the  Diilted  States,  or  official 
National  Formulary,  or  any  supplement  to 
any  of  them;  and  (8)  articles  intended  for 
use  In  the  diagnosis,  cure,  mitigation,  treat- 
ment or  prevention  of  disease  in  man;  and 
(3)  articles  intended  to  affect  the  structure 
or  any  function  of  the  body  of  man;  and  (4) 
articles  Intended  for  use  as  a  component  of 
any  article  specified  In  claiise  (1),  (2)  or  (3) 
of  this  paragraph;  brut  does  not  Include  de- 
vices or  their  components. 

(c)  The  term  "device"  shall  mean  Instru- 
ments, apparatus,  aiKl  contrivances,  Intended 
(1)  for  use  in  the  diagnosis,  cure,  mitigation, 
treatment  or  prevention  of  disease  in  man; 
or  (2)  to  affect  the  structure  or  any  function 
of  the  body  of  man. 

(d)  The  term  'Viommunity  pharmacy" 
shall  mean  an  office,  pharmacy,  drugstore  or 
other  establishment  which  engages  in  the 
sale  of  drugs  or  devices. 

(e)  The  term  "optical  dispensary"  shall 
mean  an  office,  shop^  or  other  establishment 
which  engages  in  the  sale  at  retail  or  whole- 
sale of  optical  devicoB  which  affect  any  func- 
tion of  the  human  eye. 

(f)  The  term  "Itasehold  Interest"  shall 
mean  rental  for  space  leased  from  a  practi- 
tioner or  practitioners  by  a  community  phar- 
macy or  optical  dispensary  based  in  whole  or 
In  part  on  a  percentage  of  Income  from  drugs 
or  devices  sold  or  furnished  by  the  tenant  or 
an  unreasonably  high  rental  for  such  space 
In  lieu  of  such  percontage  of  Income. 

PBOSIBmONS 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  practi- 
tioner directly  or  indirectly  to:  (a)  sell  drugs 
or  devices;  or  (b)  own  a  legal,  beneficial,  or 
leasehold  Interest  In  a  community  pharmacy 
or  optical  dispensary,  except  that  nothing 
herein  shall  apply  (1)  to  a  practitioner  fur- 
nishing a  patient  any  drug  or  device  in  an 
emergency;  or  (2)  to  the  administration  of 
a  unit  dose  of  a  drug  In  any  form  to  a  patient 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  practitioner; 
or  (3)  to  the  sale  of  drugs  by  hoepltals, 
nursing  homes,  or  sanitarluma  to  patients 
confined  therein;  or  (4)  where  there  la  no 
community  pharmacy  or  optical  dispensary 
reasonably  available  as  a  source  of  such 
drugs  or  devices  In  the  trading  area  of  the 
practitioner's  place  of  practice  or  the 
patient's  place  of  actual  residence,  talcing 
into  account  the  needs  and  reasonable  con- 
venience of  the  patient. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  practi- 
tioner directly  or  Iniilrectly  to  knowingly  re- 
ceive from  a  comnmnity  pharmacy  or  optical 
dispensary   or   a   community   pharmacy   or 


optical  dispensary  to  knowingly  pay  to  s 
practitioner  any  rebate,  refund,  discount, 
commission,  or  other  valuable  consideration 
on  Income  received  or  resulting  from  the  sale 
or  furnishing  to  patlente  of  drugs  or  devices 
by  such  conamunity  pharmacy  or  optical 
dispensary. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  (a)  for  a  drug 
company  to  give  or  seU  to  practitioners  any 
legal  or  beneficial  Interest  In  the  company 
with  the  intent  or  for  the  purpose  of  in. 
duclng  those  practitioners  to  prescribe  to 
their  patients  the  drugs  of  the  company;  or 
(b)  for  a  practitioner  to  acquire  or  own  a 
legal  or  beneficial  Interest  In  any  drug  com- 
pany with  the  intent  or  for  the  purpose  of 
prescribing  its  drugs  to  his  patients  and 
thereby  gain  financial  benefits  for  himself; 
or  (c)  for  a  drug  company  to  pay  to  a 
practitioner  or  a  practitioner  to  receive  from 
a  drug  company  any  rebate,  discount,  refund, 
or  ccMnmlsslon  In  connection  with  the  pre- 
scribing of  the  company's  drugs  by  the  prac- 
titioner. 

As  used  in  this  section  a  "drug  company' 
shall  mean  any  person,  partnership,  firm,  at 
corporation  which  manufactures  drugs,  or 
buys  drugs  from  another  and  processes  or 
packages  them,  and  sells  the  drugs  under 
its  labels  or  trade  names. 

JURISDICTION    OF   COURTS;     DUTY    OF   DISTBICT 
ATTOBNET8 

Sec.  7.  The  several  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  Invested  with  Jurisdiction 
to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this 
Act;  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sevmil 
district  attorneys  of  the  United  States,  In 
their  respective  districts,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General,  to  Institute  pro- 
ceedings in  equity  to  prevent  and  restrain 
such  violations.  Such  proceeding  may  be  by 
way  of  complaint  setting  forth  the  cases  and 
praying  that  such  violations  shall  be  enjoined 
or  otherwise  prohibited.  When  the  parties 
complained  of  shall  have  been  duly  notlfled 
of  such  complaint  the  court  shall  proceed, 
as  soon  as  may  be,  to  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mination of  the  case. 

SUITS  BY  PERSON  INJURED;    LIMIT ATIOM  OF 
ACTIONS 

Sec.  8.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
who  shall  be  Injured  In  his  business  or  prop- 
erty by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  In  this  . 
Act  may  sue  therefor  In  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  In  the  district  in  which 
the  defendant  resides  or  is  found,  without  re- 
spect to  the  amount  In  controversy,  and  shall 
recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him  sus- 
tained, and  the  cost  of  suit,  including  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

Any  action  to  enforce  any  cause  of  action 
under  this  section  shall  be  forever  baired 
unless  commenced  within  three  years  after 
the  cause  of  action  arose. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE   OF   ACT 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  sixth  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


REGISTRATION  OP  MAILING  LIST 
BROKERS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
require  registration  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  of  mailing  list  brokers  and 
others  who  sell  or  exchange  lists  of  ad- 
dresses. In  a  modest  way  this  measure 
is  designed  to  bring  some  reduction  In 
the  vast  quantity  of  obscene  and  porno- 
graphic materials  sent  through  the  mall. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an 
Increasing  amount  of  unrequested  and 
imwanted  advertisements  for  and  In- 
ducements to  buy  smutty  publlcatlona 
sent  to  American  homes.  InvestlgaUiffl 
has  shown  that  mailing  Usta  of  legiti- 
mate enterprises  frequently  come  into 
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the  bands  of  peddlers  of  filth,  often  un- 
taown  to  the  original  owner  of  the  list. 
At  present  there  is  no  organized  way  of 
checking  on  those  who  buy  and  sell  or 
who  compile  mailing  lists  for  their  own 
orofltmaking  purposes. 

This  bill,  which  is  identical  to  S.  2496, 
which  I  introduced  in  1965,  and  similar 
to  others  which  were  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  would  require 
registration  of  mailing  Ust  brokers  whose 
mlmary  business  is  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  these  names  and  addresses.  Rec- 
ords of  transactions  would  have  to  be 
kept  for  at  least  5  years  by  all  persons 
who  buy,  sell,  or  use  mailing  lists  in  a 
profltmaking  activity.  For  those  who 
Tlolate  the  terms  of  the  bill,  a  maximum 
fine  of  $5,000  and/or  a  jail  sentence  up  to 
1  year  in  length  Is  provided. 

Let  me  stress  that  this  measure  would 
not  censor  self-expression  or  directly 
curtail  production  or  distribution  of  any 
material.  Any  attempt  by  Congress  to 
ban  the  interstate  shipment  or  the  mail- 
ings of  any  publication  would  immedi- 
ately be  confronted  with  constitutional 
and  practical  administrative  problems 
which  would  guarantee  its  failure. 
Americans  are  too  steeped  in  the  concept 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  press  to  coim- 
tenance  outright  governmental  censor- 
ship. 

"The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  to  pro- 
hibit publication  or  shipment  but  to  fo- 
cus official  attention  on  those  who  sell 
or  exchange  mailing  lists  which  might 
come  into  the  possession  of  those  who 
traffic    in    obscene    literature.     Such 
brokers  would  have  to  provide  the  Post- 
master General  with  the  names  under 
which  they  do  business,  the  scope  and 
character  of  their  business,  the  relation- 
ship of  mailing  list  operations  to  other 
businesses,  the  locations  of  their  prin- 
cipal offices,  and  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  their  directors  and  chief  exec- 
utive officers.    Those  who  use,  buy,  sell, 
lease,  rent,  exchange,  or  otherwise  make 
available  mailing  lists  for  profitable  pur- 
poses would  likewise  have  to  provide 
similar  information  about  their  opera- 
tions.   Bringing  the  spotlight  of  pub- 
licity on  the  organizations  which   are 
buyivg  and  using  mailing  lists,  and  re- 
quiring that   complete   records   of    all 
transactions  be  kept  for  5  years,  would 
greatly   diminish   the   opportunity    for 
those  who  deal  in  smut  to  acquire  the 
mailing  lists  of  legitimate  operators. 

It  Is  my  vmderstanding  that  the  direct 
mall  industry  would  favor  a  measure  of 
this  type.  I  do  not  believe  that  It  would 
place  any  burdensome  restriction  on  any 
person  engaged  In  a  legitimate  direct 
mall  business,  nor  would  it  impose  heavy 
administrative  tasks  on  the  Post  Office 
Department.  If  the  bill  were  enacted  it 
would  not  eliminate  all  distribution  of 
pornography  and  obscenity  through  the 
malls,  but  it  would  be  extremely  helpful 
In  controlling  one  large  source  of  trou- 
ble—the present  unregulated  and  wide- 
spread traffic  In  mailing  lists.  For  this 
reason,  I  urge  that  favorable  considera- 
tion be  given  this  measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  261)   to  require  maUing 
list  brokers  to  register  with  the  Post- 
master General,  and  suppliers  and  buy- 


ers of  mailing  lists  to  furnish  informa- 
tion to  the  Postmaster  General  with 
respect  to  their  identity  and  transactions 
involving  the  sale  or  exchange  of  mail- 
ing lists,  and  for  other  purposes;  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bayh,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


USE  OP  ALCATRAZ  ISLAND  AS 
MONUMENT  TO  COMMEMORATE 
POUNDING  OP  UNITED  NATIONS 
AT  SAN  PEIANCISCO 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  early  spring  of  1963,  the  last  Fed- 
eral prisoner  was  removed  from  Alcatraz 
and  the  island  property  was  declared  ex- 
cess to  FWeral  needs.  Today,  this 
penitentiary,  a  symbol  of  crime  and  de- 
pravity, still  stands  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
rotting  and  crumbling  at  the  hands  of 
the  elements.  It  is  a  blight  on  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  beautiful  harbors  and 
a  dangerous  threat  to  any  stranger  who 
steps  on  shore.  How  tragic  it  is  that  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  continues  merely  to 
oversee  the  deterioration  and  collapse  of 
this  antiquated  prison  faciUty. 

In  1963,  Congress  recognized  the 
uniqueness  of  Alcatraz  Island  and  estab- 
lished a  commission  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  its  disposition.  It  was 
my  honor  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
commission  which  recommended  that  the 
island  be  used  as  the  site  for  a  monu- 
ment to  commemorate  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations  in  San  Francisco  in 
1945  and  to  serve  as  a  symbol  of  peace. 
Due  to  the  condition  of  the  island  and 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  act  on  the 
commission's  recommendations,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  custo- 
dian of  the  property,  recently  requested 
the  advice  of  the  Interior  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  as  to  proceeding  to 
dispose  of  the  island  under  normal  pro- 
cedures. 

In  my  opinion.  It  would  be  most  unwise 
for  GSA  to  do  this  because  I  believe  the 
commission's  recommendations  would 
achieve  the  greatest  potential  of  the 
island  property.  The  commission  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  and  heard  over 
40  witnesses  during  its  2-day  public  hear- 
ing in  San  Francisco.  Many  Ideas  were 
suggested  but  the  proposal  submitted  by 
the  San  Francisco  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  United  Nations 
and  agreed  to  by  the  commission  stood 
head  and  shoulders  above  any  other. 

GSA  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  If 
the  island  were  disposed  of  through  nor- 
mal procedures,  it  would  be  put  to  a 
worthwhile  use.    In  view  of  some  of  the 
proposals  made  to  the  commission,  there 
is  substantial  reason  to  have  doubts  about 
this.    Among  others,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  island  be  used  for  a  candy  store, 
a  nudist  colony,  a  gambling  casino,  and  a 
wax  museum   displaying  such  notable 
past  residents  as  Al  Capone,  "Machine 
Gun"  Kelly,  Alvin  Karpis,  and  the  "Bird- 
man."     I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Island 
should  be  placed  on  public  sale.  It  would 
attract   a   host   of   speculators.    Public 
sale  would  undoubtedly  enrich  the  Gov- 
ernment monetarily  but  possibly  at  a 
much  higher  cost  to  the  public  Interest. 
There  are  numerous  reasons  why  the 


commission  reached  the  decision  It  did. 
All  members  were  determined  that  the 
former  prison  island  not  be  used  to  glor- 
ify  or    glamorize   crime    or   criminals. 
From  the  cost  standpoint,  the  proposal 
suggested  by  the  San  Francisco  chapter 
of  the  A.A,U  JI.  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
practically  nothing,  since  the  organiza- 
tion offered  to  rsdse  the  money  necessary 
to  remove  or  demolish  the  prison  struc- 
tures, to  conduct  the  architectural  com- 
petition to  select  the  monument  design, 
and   to   construct   the   monument.    Of 
course,  upon  completion  the  National 
Park  Service  would  administer  the  mon- 
ument.   As  to  its  theme,   the  United 
States  can  be  proud  that  the  T3N.  was 
founded  here,  and  it  would  be  most  fitting 
to  establish  in  San  Francisco  a  perma- 
nent memorial  to  this  occasion.    As  the 
UJJ.'s  representing  man's  hope  for  per- 
manent peace  rose  out  of  the  worst  war 
in  history,  it  would  be  most  appropriate 
that  this  monument  to  the  best  in  men 
rise  from  a  place  formerly  used  to  confine 
the  worst  of  men.    No  time  would  be  bet- 
ter  than   the   present  for   taking   this 
action,  for  it  would  signify  clearly  our 
Nation's  continued  determination  that 
the   U.N.   succeed   and   our   continued 
determination  to  serve  the  cause  of  world 
peace.    The  UJJ.  is  currently  in  need  of  a 
boost,  and  the  construction  of  this  mon- 
ument could  have  a  most  healthy  effect 
on  our  troubled  world. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco  has  en- 
dorsed by  resolution  the  prcH?osal  of  the 
AAXJU.  chapter,  and  there  is  eveiy  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  has  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  vast  majority  of 
people  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  greatly  pleased 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel]  is  joining  with  me  today 
in  Introducing  a  bill  to  carry  out  the 
commission's  recommendations.  Rep- 
resentative Jeffery  Cohelan,  a  col- 
league of  mine  on  the  commission,  is  in- 
troducing an  Identical  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Federal  agen- 
cies have  faUed  to  submit  reports  on 
earlier  bills.  However,  I  am  hope- 
ful this  situation  will  be  corrected,  and 
that  congressional  action  can  be  taken 
on  this  legislation  soon. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  senior   Senator  from  California.  I 
introduce   for  appropriate   reference  a 
bill  to  erect  a  monument  on  Alcatraz 
Island  to  commemorate  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations  in  San  Francisco  in 
1945  and  to  serve  as  a  sjrmbol  of  peace. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  262)  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  on  Alcatraz  Is- 
land to  commemorate  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  in  1945,  and  to  serve  as  a  symbol 
of  peace,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
soinl    (for   himself   and   Mr.   Kuchel), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  join  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  liiflssourl  [Mr.  Long]  in  spon- 
soring legislation  to  provide  an  everlast- 
ing monument  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  peace. 
Several  years  ago  my  late  colleague, 
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Senator  Clair  Engle,  of  California,  and  I 
sponsored  legislation  to  create  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Disposition  of  Alcatraz 
Island.  The  bill  which  we  introduce 
today  embodies  the  recconmendations  of 
that  commission,  on  which,  I  might  add, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  served  with 
distinction  as  chairman. 

Alcatraz  Island  Is  the  focal  point  of 
the  entire  San  Francisco  Bay  and  of  the 
city  In  which  the  United  Nations  was 
founded  more  than  20  years  ago.  No 
finer  sight  could  greet  the  eye  of  one  en- 
tering the  Oolden  Oate  than  a  memorial 
tifflrming  America's  dedication  to  peace 
and  to  cooperation  among  men.  The 
United  Naticms  is  man's  greatest  en- 
deavor in  the  struggle  to  achieve  that 
cooperation.  Before  there  can  be  agree- 
ment, there  must  be  commimicatlon — 
communication  which  we  seek  in  the 
United  Nations.  Like  our  own  Nation, 
the  United  Nations  has  seen  times  of 
crisis  and  times  of  glory.  We  hope  and 
pray  that  the  future  holds  accomplish- 
ment, success,  and  the  realization  by  the 
United  Nations  of  its  noble  alms  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation, 
as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

What  more  fitting  use  for  an  island 
with  a  varied  and  colorful  history  than 
for  it  to  stand  as  the  solid  foundation  for 
a  moniunent  to  peace,  erected  by  a  peo- 
ple dedicated  to  peace  and  to  coopera- 
tion among  nations? 


PRODUCTION  POTENTIAL  OF  IRRI- 
OABLE  PROJECT  LANDS  IN  DE- 
TERMININa  EXCESS  AND  NON- 
EXCESS  ACREAGES  ON  FEDERAL 
RECLAMATION  PROJECTS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  aiHiropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  consideration  of  the  produc- 
tive potential  of  irrigable  project  lands 
in  determining  excess  and  nonexcess 
acreages  on  Federal  reclamation  projects. 

The  biir  would  amend  reclamation  law 
to  permit  an  overall  modification  of  the 
160-acre  limitation  requirement  In  areas 
where  soil  and  climate  so  restrict  the 
productivity  of  the  soil  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  provide  a  living  for  a  family. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  as  long  ago  as  August  1962 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, then  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  hereby  requested  to  Initiate  a 
study  and  on  the  basis  of  said  study  to  make 
■  report  to  the  committee  setting  forth  the 
history  of  the  la-ws.  regulations,  and  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  respecting  limita- 
tions on  the  delivery  of  water  from  Federal 
projects  to  lands  for  Irrigation  purposes  In 
excess  of  a  specified  or  limited  number  of 
acres  In  Individual  or  family  ownership. 

It  Is  requested  that  the  report  note  the 
specific  Instances  In  which  the  180-acre  limi- 
tation has  been  modified,  changed,  or  omitted 
m  Federal  water  projects,  and  the  value  of 
the  lands  served  and  the  type  of  crops  grown 
In  projects  In  which  the  limitation  has  been 
waived  and  In  projects  In  which  the  policy 
has  been  adhered  to.  It  U  further  requested 
that  the  report  describe  the  relationships 
which  the  various  land  classifications  and 


types  of  crops  Irrigated  bear  to  the  eco- 
nomic size  of  Individual  or  family  farm  units 
under  present  and  prospective  future  Irriga- 
tion farming  practlcas. 

2.  Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secre- 
tary Is  requested  to  Include  In  said  report 
detailed  statements  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  acreage  limitation  policy 
as  presently  In  effect,  and  his  reeommenda- 
tlons  for  desirable  change  or  modification,  if 
any. 

3.  Be  it  further  raaolved.  That  the  Secre- 
tary is  requested  to  submit  the  study,  re- 
port, and  recommendations  requested  herein 
to  the  committee  by  January  31,  1964. 

On  Jime  30,  1964,  in  response  to  the 
resolution,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
transmitted  to  the  committee  his  acre- 
age limitation  policy  study.  This  com- 
prehensive study  became  a  committee 
print  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  at  the  direction  of  its 
very  able  chairman,  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson.  I  would  urge  anyone  interested 
in  the  subject  to  secure  a  copy  of  the 
print  for  complete  and  comprehensive 
background  material  on  this  controver- 
sial subject. 

The  transmittal  contained  two  recom- 
mendatioi^  from  the  Secretary  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  recommend  at  this  time  that  Congress 
consider  for  early  enactment  legislative 
measures  (1)  to  authorize  general  use  of  the 
Class  I  equivalency  concept  in  determining 
nonexcess  and  ezcen  acreages  on  all  recla- 
mation projects;  and  (2)  the  establishment 
of  an  excess  land  purchase  and  sale  fund. 
We  are  drafting  legislation  to  accomplish 
these  purposes,  which  legislation  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
executive  review  In  the  near  future. 

Two  and  one-half  years  have  pstssed 
and  as  of  now  no  draft  legislation  to  ac- 
complish the  recommendations  has  been 
received. 

Because  of  my  Interest  and  personal 
knowledge  of  the  inequities  that  exist 
through  the  strict  application  of  the 
present  160-acre  Imitations  in  areas  of 
short  growing  seasons,  low  value  forage 
crops  and  poorer  quality  soils  I  am  offer- 
ing a  bill  that  would  accomplish  at  least 
one  phase  of  the  double-barreled  pro- 
posal of  the  Secretary  In  his  ori^al 
transmittal. 

I  trust  that  the  Introduction  of  this 
bill  will  force  some  response  from  the 
executive  agencies  to  the  many  requests 
for  modification  of  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion requirement  tor  landholders  within 
reclamation  projects. 

The  VICE  PRE$IDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  266)  to  provide  for  con- 
sideration of  the  productive  potential  of 
irrigable  project  lands  in  determining 
excess  and  nonexcess  acreages  on  Fed- 
eral reclamation  projects,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Bible,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


class  parcel  post  rate  to  the  service  poet 
office  and  then  be  forwarded  by  air,  spac^ 
available,  to  the  final  destination.  Thl« 
provision  also  applies  to  parcels  sent 
from  an  overseas  area.  I  supported  thla 
measure,  for  it  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  However,  I  believe  that  we 
should  now  take  the  next  logical  step 
needed  to  expedite  the  handling  of 
packages  to  and  from  our  serrloe 
personnel. 

While  it  is  helpful  for  parcels  to  be 
fiown  from  the  service  post  o£Qce  to  tiielr 
final  destination,  the  swiftness  of  trau- 
mlttal  still  depends  upon  the  expeditious 
handling  of  the  mail  from  its  original 
point  of  origin  to  the  service  post  ofBce. 
I  have  become  aware  of  the  fact  that, 
in  certain  instences,  a  parcel  mailed 
from  the  eastern  seaboard  can  take  a 
month  to  reach  the  embarkation  point 
on  the  west  coast.  One  can  readily  en- 
vision that  it  could  therefore  take  any- 
where from  4  to  6  weeks  for  a  package 
to  make  the  complete  transit. 

Imagine  the  morale  factor  involved;  a 
young  soldier  in  Vietnam  receives  a  let- 
ter in  which  his  family  tells  him  about 
the  package  they  are  sending.  The  letter 
took  a  week  to  reach  him,  and  he  waits  a 
month  longer  to  receive  the  package. 
Many  of  us  here  can  well  remember  the 
joy  which  receipt  of  mail  and  packages 
meant  while  serving  overseas,  and  we  can 
also  recall  the  frustration  felt  when  an 
expected  parcel  did  not  appear. 

I  believe  that  our  Nation  can  well 
afford  the  added  expense  which  would  be 
incurred  if  air  transmittal  on  a  space 
available  bases  were  accorded  to  this  type 
of  mail  while  in  transit  within  the  United 
States  and  its  territories.  I  now  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  referral,  legislation 
to  amend  the  pertinent  postal  statute  to 
provide  this  mailing  privilege  to  those 
serving  in  combat  zones. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  swilt 
action  on  this  matter,  for  it  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  those  who  are  on  the 
f rontlines  should  be  penalized  by  having 
to  suffer  this  needless  and  harmful  time 
lag  in  mail  delivery. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  267)  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  between  points  of  origin 
or  destination  and  points  of  embarkation 
and  debarkation  of  mail  to  or  from 
Armed  Forces  post  ofiBces,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Pell,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Oflace  and  Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENT  OF  POSTAL  REGULA- 
TIONS—MAILING  PRIVILEGES  IN 
COMBAT  ZONES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  88th  Congress  provision 
was  made  to  expedite  the  transmittal  of 
parcels  to  servicemen  stationed  overseas 
in  actual  combat  aones — that  is,  Vietnam. 
Packages  could  be  sent  at  the  fourth- 
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FRESH  WATER  FROM  THE  SEA 
FOR  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  along  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  my  colleague  from  Califomi* 
[Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Fannin],  a  bill  to  authorl« 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  world's  largest  desalination 
plant  and  nuclear  power  generating  fa- 
cility to  be  built  off  the  coast  of  south- 
em  California. 


An  Identical  bill,  S.  3823.  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  closing  days  of  the  8Sth 
Congress.  However,  no  action  was  taken 
oa  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  contribute  a  total  of  $57.2  million 
toward  the  design,  construction  and  op- 
eration of  this  massive  plant.  Of  that 
amount,  $45.7  million  would  be  applied 
to  capital  costs,  the  remainder  to  the 
operation  cmd  maintenance  of  the  plant. 
The  able  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  [Mr.  Holdtield] 
sponsored  a  companion  measure,  which 
passed  the  last  Congress,  authorizing  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  contribute 
$15  million  toward  the  construction  of 
the  facility.  The  combined  amounte  to 
be  contributed  by  these  two  Federal 
agencies  would  be  less  than  15  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  project.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  cost  of  the  $444.3  million 
project  will  be  borne  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  District  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, the  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
the  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water 
and  Power. 

The  combination  nuclear  electric 
power  and  sea  water  conversion  plant 
is  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  these 
local,  private,  and  public  agencies.  The 
Federal  Government,  in  tm^n,  will  gain 
valuable  technological  exjierlence  in  the 
field  of  sea  water  conversion.  This 
unique  partnership  of  private  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies  will  make  It  unnec- 
essary for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  seek  funds  for  all-Federal  con- 
struction of  such  a  massive  prototype 
plant. 

In  a  study  report  submitted  in  Decem- 
ber 1965,  the  Bechtel  Corp.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, stated  that  the  project  was  tech- 
nically feasible  and  could  produce  fresh 
water  at  a  cost  of  21.9  cents  per  1,000 
gallons  at  plant  site,  and  27  oente  per 
1,000  gallons  delivered  to  the  metropoli- 
tan water  district  system.  The  present 
minimum  cost  of  fresh  water  from  exist- 
ing desalination  plants  is  about  $1  per 
1,000  gallons. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  having  a 
large  prototype  plant  operating  if  we 
hope  to  measure  the  cost  savings  to  be 
achieved  by  large-scale  operations.  Al- 
though the  plant  is  not  expected  to  pro- 
duce any  dramatic  technological  break- 
throughs, a  demonstration  that  water 
can  be  taken  from  the  sea  and  converted 
to  fresh  water  at  a  low  cost  will  have  a 
great  impact  on  future  water  resource 
development. 

Upon  completion,  the  plant  will  pro- 
vide southern  California  with  150  million 
gallons  of  fresh  water  each  day.  This  is 
over  100  times  the  1.4  million  gallons 
per  day  capaciiy  of  the  former  San 
Dlego-Pomt  Loma  experimental  plant 
which  was  moved  to  the  Guantanamo 
Naval  Base  In  Cuba  late  in  1964.  The 
proposed  plant  would  have  more  than 
twice  the  combined  capacity  of  all  the 
salt  water  conversion  plants  in  existence 
today. 

In  addition,  the  nuclear  reactors  and 
turbine  generators  will  generate  approxi- 
mately 1,800  megawatts  of  electricity — 
enough  to  supply  the  domestic  needs  of  2 


million  people.  Even  mighty  Hoover 
Dam  produces  less  power  than  will  the 
proposed  plant.  The  plant  wUl  be  built 
on  a  43-acre  matunade  Island  about  one- 
half  mile  off  the  Bolsa  Chlca  State  Beach 
in  Orange  County.  A  two-lane  causeway 
will  carry  water  and  power  transmission 
lines  to  the  mainland.  The  water  will 
then  be  pumped  25  miles  to  the  Diemer 
filtration  plant  where  it  will  be  blended 
with  other  water  in  the  existing  dis- 
tribution system. 

Those  of  us  who  have  studied  Cali- 
fornia's water  resources  for  many  years 
do  not  expect  desalination  to  solve  all  of 
our  State's  water  problems.  It  will, 
however,  help  to  ease  our  critical  water 
shortages. 

Reliable  estimates  foresee  a  doubling 
of  California's  population  within  a  mere 
25  years.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  per  capita  water  consumption  is 
ever  Increasing,  makes  it  Imperative  that 
we  test  every  pronxlsing  approach  to  as- 
sure a  reliable  water  supply  for  future 
generations. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  would 
be  a  great  step  forward.  It  is  approved 
by  the  appropriate  agencies  downtown. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  270)  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  Departmeent  of  the 
Interior  in  the  coiistruction  smd  opera- 
tion of  a  large  prototj^pe  desalting  plant, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  KucHEL  (for  himself  Emd  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  Affairs. 


LIBERALIZED  LIFE  INSURANCE  BILL 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  liberalize  the  Federal  em- 
ployee life  insurance  program  which  con- 
tains the  same  provisions  as  the  Senate- 
and  House- approved  measure  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

Under  my  bill,  the  amount  of  life  in- 
surance available  to  each  Government 
employee  would  be  raised  to  equal  ap- 
proximately one  and  one- third  of  his 
armual  basic  pay.  This  would  thereby 
raise  the  ceiling  on  the  maximum  limit 
of  insiu-ance  carried  frcHn  $20,000  to 
$40,000. 

In  addition,  an  extra  $2,000  would  be 
added  to  the  face  value  of  the  employee's 
policy.  The  particular  value  in  this  pro- 
vision, aside  from  increasing  the  amount 
of  insurance  carried  during  the  working 
years,  is  that  the  $2,000  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  reduction  formula  which 
goes  into  effect  upon  retirement  and  re- 
duces the  face  value  of  the  policy  to  a 
percentage  of  that  previously  carried. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  you  and  my 
colleagues  can  appreciate  the  reassuring 
effect  this  arrangement  would  have  on 
the  retiree  and  his  family  in  planning  for 
their  later  years. 

My  bill  provides  that  60  percent  of  the 
cost  of  Insurance  would  be  borne  by  the 
employee,  while  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  for  the  remaining  40  percent 
of  the  premium.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
about  7  percent  for  the  employee  and  an 
increase  of  7  percent  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 


Mr.  President,  as  I  have  here  described 
It,  my  bill  providing  a  one-third  Increase 
in  insurance  coverage,  liberalized  retire- 
ment coverage  and  increased  Govern- 
ment contribution  to  the  program,  la 
vitally  needed  legislation.  We  must  con- 
tinue in  our  efforte  as  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing employer,  and  whenever  possible, 
provide  our  employees  with  progressive 
and  forward-looking  programs  of  bene- 
fit to  them  and  their  families.  I  do  feel 
great  benefit  can  be  derived  from  this 
legislation  and  that  the  cost  should  not 
be  prohibitive  during  this  coming  legis- 
lative session. 

Some  young  employees  are  able  to  af- 
ford no  life  Insurance  protection  other 
than  that  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  raising  families  and 
would  face  certain  financial  crises  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  the  breadwinner 
and  the  insiu^nce  premiiun  paid  was 
based  only  on  his  beginning  salary  under 
the  present  program's  rate.  The  former 
Life  Insurance  Act  was  enacted  in  1954 
and  is  the  one  fringe  benefit  program  of 
the  Government  which  has  not  received 
significant  change  or  improvement  since 
that  date. 

I  question  the  adequacy  of  our  existing 
life  Insurance  program  for  the  worker 
and  the  retiree  alike,  and  I  strongly  urge 
this  90th  Congress  to  take  prompt  and 
positive  action  on  this  legislation  of  such 
vital  concern  to  the  dedicated  public 
servants  in  our  Federal  system. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  271)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  addition- 
al group  life  insurance  and  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  insurance  for 
Federal  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Brewster,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  ite  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENT  OF  U.S.  GRAIN  STAND- 
ARDS ACT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI, 
and  myself,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  to  permit  the  inspection 
of  certain  grain  thereunder  upon  the 
basis  of  submitted  samples. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  3585.  which 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  and  I  introduced 
last  year. 

A  principal  effect  of  the  enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation  would  be  the 
addition  of  thousands  of  boxcars  to 
available  rolling  stock,  in  that  automatic 
grain  sampling,  replacing  the  old-fash- 
ioned, time-consuming  probe  test,  would 
reduce  costly  delays  of  cars  in  terminals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  two  articles  concerning  the  value 
of  automatic  sampling.  One  article,  en- 
titled "A  Proposal  to  Alleviate  ttie  Box- 
car Shortage,"  appeared  In  the  fall  1986 
Issue  of  Inside  Story,  pubUshed  by  Inter- 
national-Stanley Corp.,  of  Omaha.  The 
other,  entitled  "USDA  Approves  Sam- 
pling of  Grains  With  Machines,"  ap- 
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peared  in  the  November-December  1966 
issue  ol  Northwest,  published  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  a 
period  of  1  week  to  permit  other  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  cosponsor  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  will  lie  at  the 
table  as  requested;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  articles  referred  to  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record, 

The  bill  (S.  272)  to  amend  the  0.S. 
Grain  Standards  Act,  as  amended,  to 
permit  the  inspection  of  certain  grain 
thereunder  upon  the  basis  of  submitted 
samples,  introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalf  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re-, 
celved,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re-' 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Met- 
calf are  as  follows: 
A  Pboposal  To  Allkviatb  tub  Boxcak  Shokt- 

AOI — ^BnXS,      BOXCABS,       AND      TOT      ObaIN 

Tkasv— New  Legislation   Aimxd  at  Mod- 

ynMTJTwn    ORAIM    lAOCHANDIBINa 

Tim0B  do  change,  aa  the  old  saying  goes, 
and  cbange  brings  Its  Inevitable  Pandora's 
Box  of  new  problems  and  new  needs  to  all 
people  and  all  things. 

Such  Is  certainly  the  case  In  the  merchan- 
dising of  grain,  a  vital  piece  of  the  nation's 
commerce  largely  governed  by  a  60-year-old 
Act  that,  though  still  sound  In  many  of  Its 
essential  provisions,  has  somehow  avoided  the 
architects  of  modern  method. 

Unfortunately,  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  In  this  case  has  served  only  to  clog 
the  arteries  of  commerce,  since  the  mer- 
chandising and  transportation  of  grain  have 
undergone  considerable  change  In  the  past 
half -century. 

The  current  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  was  passed  In  1916  long  before  the  ad- 
vent of  high-capacity  freight  cars,  tralnload 
rates,  automated  operations,  and  sampling 
techniques  that  can  now  "apply  modern 
technology  to  the  handUng  of  grain,"  In  the 
words  of  one  VS.  Senator. 

But  change.  It  seems,  thanks  to  the  under- 
standing support  and  prudent  action  of  Con- 
gressmen, government  officials,  and  leaders 
in  the  grain  trade  and  transportation  Indus- 
try, has  at  last  caught  up  with  the  half- 
centviry-old  legislation. 

In  Jime  of  this  year  two  bUls  designed  to 
amend  and  modernize  the  Act  were  qviietly 
ushered  Into  the  legislative  stream. 

One,  identified  as  S.  3585,  was  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  of  the  88th  Congress  by  Senators 
I«e  Metcalf  (D.,  Mont.)  and  Carl  T.  Curtis 
(B..  Nebr.) .  Designed  to  amend  the  United 
States  Oraln  Standards  Act,  it  would  permit 
"the  inspection  of  certain  grain  thereunder 
upon  the  basis  of  submitted  samples." 

This  provUlon,  as  Intended,  alms  directly 
at  one  serious  discrepancy  In  the  current 
Act.  As  It  now  stands  there  Is  no  proviso 
that  would  permit  a  shipper  to  forward  a 
small  sample  of  grain  for  otDclal  Inspection. 
Rather,  he  must  suffer  the  delay  of  having 
an  entire  oar  sidetracked  for  this  purpose  so 
that  "manual"  probed  samples  can  be  ob- 
tained. Setting  cars  aside  for  sampling  con- 
sumes an  estimated  10  million  car  days  an- 
nually and  puts  a  sizeable  squeeze  on  the 
boxcar  neet.  The  development  of  reliable 
and  efficient  grain  sampllixg  devices  In  the 
past  few  years  makes  the  practice  even  more 
questionable. 

S.3585.  the  MetcaU-CurUs  Bill,  provides 
for  using  submitted  samples  for  official  In- 
spection, and  opens  the  way  for  greater  use 
Of  mechanical  samplers.  As  Senator  Metcalf 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  Introduc- 
ing the  bill,  "We  simply  desire  to  make  pos- 
sible the  use  of  mechanical  grain  sampling 


devices  at  coxuitry  elevators  In  carrying  out 
grain  Inspection  procedures  required  by  law." 
He  further  noted  tha«  "Present  inspection 
methods  cause  a  loss  of  time  and  aggravate 
the  boxcar  shortage." 

The  brevity  of  the  Metcalf-Curtis  BUI  la 
in  keeping  with  this  modest  but  significant 
objective.  Its  solitary  sentence  spaces  out 
to  10  lines  of  large  type  and  barely  fills  a 
single  page  of  Congreselonal  parchment.  It 
reads: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act, 
as  amended  (39  Stat.  483,  7  U.S.C.  76)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  'Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  Inspection  and  grading 
under  this  Act  of  grain  shipped  or  to  be 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  may  be  based 
upon  a  sample  or  samples  obtained  (by  probe 
or  other  mechanical  device) ,  and  submitted, 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  shipper  at  the  grain."  " 
Refreshingly  brief  la  appearance,  the  Met- 
calf-Curtls  Bill  packs  a  lot  of  favorable  po- 
tential. The  nationwide  benefits  that  could 
accrue  If  Congress  patses  the  measure  have 
helped  to  muster  considerable  support  for 
the  bUl. 

These  benefits  include  dramatic  allevia- 
tion of  the  ^boxcar  shortage  now  plaguing 
the  grain  trade;  more  representative  sam- 
ples of  grain;  greater  flexibility  and  efficiency 
in  freight  car  utilization;  decided  economic 
advantages  to  shippara,  carriers,  and  tax- 
payers in  less  costly  procedures,  fewer  de- 
lays, and  more  effective  operations. 

International-Stanley  Corporation,  with 
an  awareness  of  sampling  problems  experi- 
enced during  two  decades  of  service  to 
both  railroads  and  tbe  grain  trade,  enthu- 
siastically lists  itself  among  the  staunch  sup- 
porters of  legislation  such  as  that  embodied 
In  the  Metcalf-Curtis  Bill. 

A  second  proposed  bill,  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
also  recognizes  the  need  for  changes  In  the 
Grain  Standards  Act  to  keep  pace  with  the 
changing  requirements  of  the  grain  trade. 
This  bill  was  transmitted  to  Speaker  of  the 
House,  John  W.  McCormack,  on  June  27, 
1966,  and  has  now  been  identified  as  H.R. 
16918.  It  provides  for  a  uniform  National 
Inspection  System  for  grain  and  abolishes 
the  so-called  mandatory  Inspection  provi- 
sion for  Interstate  shipments  now  required 
by  Section  4  of  the  existing  Act. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  appropriate  leg- 
islative action,  two  of  International-Stan- 
ley's key  executives,  William  Brunlng  and 
Joe  Garrett,  have  made  frequent  trips  to  the 
nation's  Capitol  to  dlscviss  the  situation  with 
Congressmen  and  government  officials.  At 
the  United  States  I>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture, Edward  J.  Overby.  director  of  the  Grain 
Division,  Consumer  Marketing  Service,  told 
Brunlng  and  Garrett,  "better  sampling  is  the 
first  step  in  reducing  delays."  This  involves, 
he  explained,  legislation  to  permit  official 
lot  Inspection  on  lubmltted  samples.  If 
this  were  done,  development  of  a  workable 
mechanical  sampler  and  suitable  trade  rules 
to  encourage  buying  and  selling  on  such 
samples  should  follow  to  improve  the  move- 
ment of  grain  In  commerce. 

Currently,  International-Stanley  Corpora- 
tion In  conjvmctloa  with  the  Milwaukee 
Road,  is  engaged  In  a  research  program 
throughout  the  northern  Great  Plains  area 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using  me- 
chanical spout  devices  to  sample  grain  at 
country  elevators.  The  program  Is  also  de- 
signed to  evaluate  the  advantages  of  pro- 
viding a  nationwide  grain  sampling  service 
to  expedite  the  movement  of  grain  and  max- 
imize the  use  of  railroad  grain  hauling 
equipment. 

Support  for  remedial  legislative  action, 
Brunlng  and  Garrett  quickly  discovered,  is 
strong  and  enthusiastic.  Modernization  of 
grain  sampling  procedures,  they  found,  has 


the  blessing  of  virtually  all  government, 
agriculture,  and  transportation  groups  con- 
cemed  about  adequate,  timely  and  efficient 
movement  of  grain. 

Stimulating  endorsement  Is  the  knowledge 
that  initiation  of  mechanical  grain  sampling 
procedures  and  services  could  add  thousands 
of  boxcars  a  year  to  the  nation's  hard- 
pressed  freight  car  fleet. 

Senator  George  McGovern  (D.,  So.  Dak.) 
said  that  amendment  of  the  Act  Is  obvl- 
ously  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  producer 
and  local  elevators.  He  feels  that  mecha- 
nized sampling  techniques  will  be  even  more 
Important  next  year  and  help  support  our 
country's  Pood  for  Peace  Program  as  well  ai 
the  additional  crops  that  should  result  from 
expansion  of  grain  acreage  xuider  cultiva- 
tion. 

Senator  Curtis,  co-sponsor  of  S.  3585,  ex- 
pressed a  decided  interest  In  International- 
Stanley's  "pilot"  program,  and  Is  hopeful 
that  the  results  of  these  tests,  plus  favor- 
able analysis  of  the  bill's  Impact  on  estab- 
lished marketing  patterns,  will  assure  quick 
passage. 

"Legislation  already  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress this  year  will  help  relieve  the  boxcar 
shortage,"  said  Senator  Curtis,  "but  the 
shortage  will  be  acute  for  some  time  to 
come.  A  service  that  speeds  the  handling 
of  boxcars  so  that  more  shippers  can  be 
served  Is  In  the  public  Interest.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  this  development  can  be  utilized 
In  such  a  way  that  It  will  be  a  beneflt  to  all 
segments  of  our  economy  but  particularly 
to  the  grain  industry,  which  has  long  been 
hampered  by  a  shortage  of  equipment  to 
move  Its  products  to  market." 

John  W.  Bush,  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  another  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  legislative  action,  favors  any 
prudent  tool  or  method  that  would  help  re- 
duce the  pinch  in  grain  transportation  and 
Improve  freight  car  utilization.  "If  it  were 
possible,"  he  stated,  "to  reduce  the  number 
of  Inspections  by  only  25  percent.  It  woiild 
be  the  equivalent  of  adding  7,500  boxcars  to 
the  railroads'  car  fleet." 

As  of  this  writing,  the  Metcalf-Curtis  Bill 
appeared  closest  to  passage  this  year.  Pai- 
sage  of  either  bill,  however,  and  acceptance 
of  the  new  legislation  by  all  parties  Involved  . 
In  the  marketing  and  transportation  Ol 
grain,  can  only  signal  a  new  era  of  more  box- 
car avaUablllty,  better  sampling,  less  delay, 
and  lower  costs. 

And  that  Is  a  change  for  the  better  that 
everyone  wants. 
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USDA  Approves  Sampling  of  Grains  Wrra 
Machines 

Eiarly  last  summer  an  announcement  wm 
made  to  the  effect  that,  henceforth,  the  U.8. 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  approve  the 
taking  of  grain  samples  by  mechanical  metH- 
ods. 

Among  those  within  and  close  to  the  world 
of  grain  shipping  and  marketing  this  word 
was  received,  for  the  most  part,  with  some- 
thing akin  to  satisfaction.  If  not  unbounded 
enthusiasm.  To  a  few.  It  was  something  to 
be  accepted  with  resignation  and  good  grace. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  meant  little. 
If  anything,  to  the  man  on  the  street,  even 
If  he  did  find  it  "written  up"  In  his  local 
newspaper.  And  yet,  grain  sampling  hw 
much  to  do  with  the  prices  we  pay  for  and 
the  nutritional  quality  of  many  items  in  our 
daily  diets. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  what  na» 
to  be  regarded  as  a  revolutionary  step  for- 
ward In  grain  sampling.  It  would  be  helpful 
to  know  something  about  sampling  and  In- 
specting, why  It  Is  done  and  what  the  ap- 
proved methods  of  sampling  were  prior  to 
Jtine  10,  1966.  The  State  of  Minnesota, 
which  operates  the  largest  grain  Inspection 
tigency  In  the  world,  according  to  Its  chief  oi 
grain  Inspectors,  N.  W.  Peterson,  provides  » 
good  starting  point. 

Minnesota's    State   Grain   Inspection  de- 


partment was  established  by  law  In  1886 
gBd  charged  with  sampling,  inspecting  and 
grading  any  grain  consigned  to  a  pubUc 
Sevator  In  the  state,  as  well  as  grain  that 
It  resold  and  moved  from  one  elevator  to 
another  within  the  state's  boundaries. 

At  that  time,  and  for  several  years  after- 
ward, cars  of  grain  moving  to  terminal  ele- 
vators at  the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth  were 
held  at  freight  yards  near  the  elevators  untU 
me  required  samplee  were  taken.  However, 
this  soon  led  to  serious  congestion  In  the 
yards  and  consequent  delay  In  the  move- 
ment both  of  grain  and  other  kinds  of 
freight.  This,  In  tvim,  greatly  affected  car 
supply  on  all  the  ralhxiads  Involved.  Thus, 
when  requested  by  the  Northern  Pacific. 
Great  Northern  and  Soo  Line  railways  In 
1906,  the  State  agreed  to  establish  "outside" 
Bampllng  points  at  Staples,  WUmar,  St. 
Cloud,  Glenwood,  Sandstone,  Thief  River 
Falls  and  Cass  Lake. 

At  these  stations,  small  armies  of  official 
samplers  file  among  long  lines  of  cars,  col- 
lecting samples  of  grain  to  send  to  the  In- 
spection tmd  weighing  departmente  in  Min- 
neapolis and  Duluth.  In  every  case,  the 
procedures  followed  are  the  same. 

A  sampler  crew  foreman,  carrying  a  list 
of  car  numbers,  moves  down  designated 
sampling  tracks,  breaking  seals  and  open- 
ing car  doors.  He  looks  for  leaks,  notes  any 
that  may  exist,  and  marks  the  cars'  destina- 
tions on  one  of  their  grain  doors. 

When  a  sampler  arrives  at  the  car  with 
his  ladder  and  five-foot  brass  sampling 
probe,  he  selecta  a  green  sack  and  a  white 
une  (green  for  the  State  Inspection  office  at 
Minneapolis  or  Duluth,  white  for  the  Grain 
Exchange  at  either  city).  Then  he  climbs 
Into  the  car  and  coUecta  grain  at  several 
standardized  locations  to  obtain  a  uniform 
sample  from  the  entire  carload.  He  empties 
the  contenta  of  each  probe  onto  a  canvas 
sheet,  examining  each  probeful  carefully  for 
obvious  defects.  The  whole  sample  Is  then 
poured  Into  a  sack.  In  the  green  sack  he 
also  places  an  official  state  triplicate  Inspec- 
tion form  on  which  he  has  noted  the  station, 
car  number,  car  owner,  the  date,  and  his 
own  Initials. 

After  the  samples  have  been  collected,  the 
cars  are  resealed  with  State  seals,  and  the 
numbers  of  these  are  recorded,  along  with  the 
numbers  of  the  railroad  seals  which  were 
broken  when  the  cars  were  opened.  The 
samples,  together  with  their  seal  records,  are 
packed  In  specially  constructed  boxes,  which 
also  are  sealed  with  State  seals.  These  boxes 
are  then  placed  on  the  first  passenger  train 
leaving  the  sampling  point  for  the  termi- 
nal to  which  the  grain  cars  are  consigned. 
Upon  arrival  of  the  train  at  the  terminal, 
the  sample  boxes  are  picked  up  by  an  In- 
spection department  employe  and  delivered 
directly  to  the  office  where  Inspection  and 
grading  are  performed.  If  a  particular 
sample  arrives  In  time  for  the  9  a.m.  Inspec- 
tion. It  Is  labeled,  say,  Dec.  1  AM.  and  must 
be  ordered  by  4  p.m.  that  day.  If  not  ordered, 
the  car  begins  to  accrue  demurrage  charges 
(unless  It  is  a  car  that  is  being  held  for 
sale).  Samples  received  after  9  a.m.  and  up 
until  the  grain  market  closes,  are  marked  as 
PJil.  samples  and  must  be  ordered  by  4  pjn. 
the  next  day. 

At  the  Inspection  office  the  grain  samples 
are  graded  by  federally-licensed  Inspectors. 
These  men,  experte  In  their  field,  run  the 
samples  through  dividers  known  as  Boemer 
Samplers.  I»rlmarlly,  this  Is  to  reduce  the 
■ample  to  a  workable  size  while  making  sure 
that  it  is  representative  of  the  carload. 

In  this  operation,  the  grain  is  poured  Into 
a  funnel-shaped  hopper  at  the  top  of  the 
machine,  then  released  to  slide  down  the 
ddes  of  an  Inverted  cone.  Around  the  base 
of  this  cone  are  36  pocketa,  or  opeiUngs.  As 
the  grain  falls,  then,  it  Is  divided  into  36 
separate  streams  which,  a  bit  farther  on, 
nierge  into  two  streams.      The  grain  from 


pockets  1,  3,  6,  ete.,  run  Into  the  first  of 
these,  and  the  grain  from  the  even-numbered 
pocketa  runs  into  the  second.  Each  of  these 
half -samples  Is  then  identical  to  the  other. 
If  the  grain  Is  wheat,  it  Is  then  run 
through  a  machine  »"'ii  or  dockage  tester  to 
clean  out  the  foreign  material  by  mechanical 
screening.  Prom  here  the  sample  goes  to  an 
Inspector  who  determines  the  test  weight  per 
bushel  by  weighing  1%  quarta  of  the  grain. 
Later,  the  moisture  content  Is  measxired  with 
an  electronic  meter,  and  after  all  these  facta 
and  the  percentages  of  foreign  material  and 
other  classes  of  grain  mixed  in  the  sample 
are  determined,  the  wheat  is  graded  from 
No's.  1  through  5  or  "sample  grade." 

No.  1  wheat,  for  example,  weighs  not  less 
than  60  pounds  per  bushel  (except  Hard  Red 
Spring  wheat:  68  pounds) ,  has  no  more  than 
0.1  per  cent  heat  danoaged  kernels,  2.0  per 
cent  damaged  kernels  (other  than  by  heat), 
0.6  per  cent  foreign  material,  and  a  maximum 
of  3.0  per  cent  shrunken  and  broken  kernels. 
Overall,  Its  defects  may  not  exceed  3.0  per 
cent.  At  the  same  time.  It  may  not  contain 
more  than  1.0  per  cent  grain  of  contrasting 
classes  nor  more  than  3.0  per  cent  other 
classes  of  wheat. 

The  grade  level  goes  down  as  the  per- 
centages of  these  various  defecta  Increases 
and  as  the  weight  decreases,  until  sample 
grade  Is  reached.  The  latter  Is  said  to  be  "of 
distinctly  low  quality,"  and  often  contains 
what  Is  termed  a  "commercially  objection- 
able foreign  odor." 

Additional  teste  on  wheat  Include  a  deter- 
mination of  ite  moisture  content  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  protein  It  contains.  Wheat 
that  Is  more  than  13.6  per  cent  molsttu-e  Is 
labeled  "tuff,"  In  Inspection  parlance,  a 
faster  way  of  writing  "tough." 

To  establish  a  grade  for  each  car  of  grain 
Is  really  what  sampling  and  inspection  are 
all  about.  The  grade  slip  which  was  Inserted 
m  the  green  bag  by  the  sampler  Is  completed 
by  the  Inspectors,  and  a  copy  of  it  Is  sent 
to  the  buyer  or  prospective  buyers  at  the 
Grain  Exchange,  along  with  the  protein  test 
results. 

A  commission  man  at  the  Exchange,  to 
whom  the  white  bag  was  sent,  runs  Identical 
tests  to  verify  the  State  Inspection.  With 
all  of  this  Information  on  hand,  as  well  as 
an  actiial  sample  of  the  grain,  a  buyer  knows 
exactly  what  he  Is  buying  and  what  price 
he  should  pay.  Obviously,  he  expects  to 
pay  more  for  higher  quality  grain.  So  what's 
with  mechanical  sampling? 

One  such  sampler  Is  now  In  dally  use  at 
the  Marquette  Elevator  In  Minneapolis,  an 
operation  of  the  Louis  Dreyfus  Corp.  It  is 
a  dlverter  type  unit  in  which  a  narrow  scoop 
is  passed  through  the  grain  stream  auto- 
matically every  19  to  60  seconds  to  siphon  off 
part  of  the  product.  The  interval  is  de- 
termined by  the  capacity  of  the  car  being 
loaded,  then  set  on  an  electric  timer.  In 
this  manner,  a  standard  80-pound  sample  Is 
taken  from  each  car  and  split  by  the  machine 
into  three  portions.  One  is  for  the  State,  one 
for  the  customer,  and  the  third  for  Mar- 
quette Itself. 

There  are  a  number  of  such  unite  being 
marketed,  but  the  operating  principle  Is 
prettty  much  the  same  In  every  case.  They 
may  be  purchased  outright,  or  may  be  leased 
from  a  firm  such  as  Commodity  Verification 
Services,  Inc.,  which  charges  a  fiat  monthly 
rate  for  the  Installation  plus  a  charge  for 
each  car  sampled. 

Most  of  the  grain  trade  Is  In  agreement 
on  one  point:  mechanclal  sampling  more  ac- 
curately represente  the  contente  of  a  car  of 
grain  than  that  performed  with  a  probe  or 
pelican,  provided  that  all  the  grain  loaded 
into  the  car  got  there  through  the  spout  In 
which  the  mechanical  sampler  is  operated. 
In  other  words,  it  eliminates  human  error 
entirely  and  dishonesty  to  a  degree.  (As 
one  elevator  operator  put  It,  "If  a  man  really 
wants  to  make  an  attempt  at  palming  off 


some  Inferior  grain,  he  can  still  bypass  the 
sampler  and  throw  his  Junk  Into  the  bottom 
of  the  car  with  a  shovel  or  something.") 

A  researcher  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture made  tests  In  Minneapolis  to  compare 
the  results  of  sampling  done  mechanically, 
with  the  probe  and  a  hand  pelican  (a  scoop 
resembling  a  pelican's  bill  which  is  passed 
through  the  grain  stream  periodically  to  ob- 
tain a  sample).  His  report  shows  that  the 
probe  was  Inaccurate,  the  pelican  was  erratic, 
but  three  different  brands  of  mechanlcad 
samplers  brought  excellent  results. 

Representative  samples  grow  more  difficult 
to  obtain,  too,  with  the  growing  use  of  the 
large  grain  hoppers  holding  12  to  14  feet  of 
grain,  which  places  much  of  the  grain  be- 
yond the  reach  of  most  probes.  Further- 
more, use  of  the  probe  In  such  cars  is  some- 
what restricted  by  uniformly  narrow  hatch 
openings  on  the  top  of  the  hoppers.  In  this 
situation,  nothing  can  compare  with  a  con- 
trolled mechanical  sample. 

By  and  large,  the  railroads  support  use  of 
the  machine  method  as  a  means  of  achieving 
faster  turn  around  of  cars,  especially  In  these 
days  of  costlier  equipment,  i.e.,  the  big  hop- 
per cars.  As  noted  above,  the  official  probe 
sample  currently  in  use  requires  that  grain 
cars  be  halted  at  "hold  polnte."  This  always 
results  in  delays,  but  especially  so  during 
peak  grain  shipping  periods.  Samples  me- 
chanically obtained  at  loading  points  could 
eliminate  this  problem.  A  spokesman  for 
one  Midwestern  railroad  has  suggested  that 
his  company  might  even  be  able  to  offer  a 
rate  reduction  of  $8  per  car  of  grain  on  point- 
to-point  shipmenta  where  the  mechanical 
sampler  Is  used,  simply  because  of  the  gains 
rising  out  of  better  utilization  of  cars. 

Additional  advantages  of  mechanical  sam- 
pling Include  faster  delivery  of  samples, 
quicker  payoffs  for  the  elevator  operator,  sig- 
nificant savings  in  sampling  expenses,  and 
earlier  delivery  of  grain  to  the  buyer. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  also  has  approved 
the  use  of  the  sampler  at  Marquette  Ele- 
vator, with  the  proviso  that  an  official  sam- 
pler Is  on  hand  to  supervise  the  operation 
and  remove  the  samples  from  the  security 
box  where  a  rotating  battery  of  cylinders 
receives  the  samples.  If  a  State  employe  Is 
not  present,  the  grain  is  inspected  and 
graded  as  with  "official"  samples,  but  Is 
labeled  as  a  "submitted"  sample  and  the 
grade  applies  only  to  the  sample,  not  to  the 
grain  lot  from  which  the  sample  may  have 
been  taken. 

A  number  of  elevator  operators  In  the  Mid- 
west are  conducting  trials  with  mechanical 
samplers,  but  the  system  hasn't  made  probes 
and  pelicans  obsolete  yet.  In  fact,  machine 
samplers  are  still  in  the  minority.  However, 
many  in  the  grain  trade  feel  that  the  econ- 
omy, accuracy  and  speed  which  mechanical 
samplers  afford  will  bring  them  to  the  cash 
market  in  Increasing  numbers  and  that,  ul- 
timately, all  sampling  will  be  performed  with 
them. 


ISSUANCE  BY  SECRETARY  OP  AGRI- 
CULTURE OP  A  25-CENT-PER- 
BUSHEL  EXPORT  MARKETING 
CERTIFICATE  ON  WHEAT  FOR 
THE  1967,  1968,  AND  1969  WHEAT 
CROPS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  a  25-cent- 
per-bushel  export  marketing  certificate 
on  wheat  for  the  1967,  1968,  and  1969 
crops  of  wheat. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  included  in  the  Record  and 
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that  the  bill  lie  at  the  desk  up  to  January 
20,  for  additional  cosponsorslilp  by  other 
Senators. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  will  be  printed 
and  will  lie  at  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  273)  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  a  25-cent-per-bushel  export  marketing 
certificate  on  wheat  for  the  1967,  1968, 
and  1969  crops  of  wheat  Introduced  by 
Mr.  BuRSiCK  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Yar- 
borough)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
oulture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

8.  273 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtled.  That  section 
379c(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  tbe 
fifth  and  slztb  sentences  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
shall  also  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  export 
nuirketlng  certificates  to  eligible  producers 
lor  the  portion  of  the  wheat  marketing  al- 
location used  for  commercial  and  food-for- 
freedom  experts." 

Sec.  2.  Section  379c(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  face  value 
per  bushel  of  export  marketing  certificates 
issued  to  eligible  producers  shall  be  25  cents 
per  bushel." 

Sbc.  3.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  by  section  606  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1966,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  26- 
cent-per-bushel  export  marketing  certificate 
provided  for  under  section  379c (c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  shall  be  made  available  only  to 
cooperators." 

Ssc.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
■hall  be  effective  with  respect  to  the  1967, 
1068,  and  1969  crops  of  wheat. 


AMENDMENT  TO  POSTAL  FRAUD 
STATUTE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Fdng],  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  the  administrative  sec- 
tion of  the  postal  frauds  statute.  This 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  proving  intent  by  deleting  the 
word  "fraudulent"  from  the  statute  and 
substituting  the  word  "misleading." 

This  bill  is  Identical  with  S.  1364, 
which  I  introduced  on  March  4,  1965. 
And  it  is  identical  with  H.R.  16706.  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  August  15, 
1966. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  essential  If  we 
are  to  remove  one  of  the  burdensome 
obstacles  now  facing  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment in  its  efforts  to  stop  the  fraudu- 
lent and  deceptive  use  of  the  U.S.  mails. 

The  need  for  such  a  bill  became  very 
clear  to  me  during  Inquiries  made  in/ 
1963  by  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  During 
3  crowded  days  of  hearings,  the  commit- 
tee members  heard,  in  disturbing  detail, 
descriptions  of  many  schemes  that  de- 
fraud or  deceive  older  Americans. 

We  heard  about  health  frauds  and 
quackery,  mail-order  land  sale  schemes, 
and  dancing  studio  deceptions  that  often 


literally  took  life  savings  from  elderly 
victims,  and  we  received  information  on 
so-called  investment  opportunities  or 
second  career  plans. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
which,  as  you  know,  does  not  act  on  leg- 
islation but  makes  recommendations 
based  on  its  factfinding  hearings, 
quickly  authorized  establishment  of  a 
subcommittee  to  specifically  deal  with 
victimization  of  the  elderly.  I  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Frauds  and  Misrepresentations  Af- 
fecting the  Elderly,  since  renamed  the 
Subcommittee  on  Cocsiuner  Interests  of 
the  Elderly. 

In  1964, 1  conducted  hearings  on  four 
subjects:  "Installment  Sales  of  'Retire- 
ment Sites,' "  "Quackery  and  Medical 
Deceptions,"  "Deceptive  Methods  of 
Selling  Health  Insurance,"  and  "Preneed 
Burial  Plans." 

While  I  will  not  attempt  to  set  forth  all 
the  details  of  our  subcommittee's  find- 
ings and  recommendations,  I  will  say 
that  we  were  moved  and  often  angered 
by  what  we  saw  and  heard.  The  volumi- 
nous evidence  given  at  these  hearings 
made  it  cleaf^that  our  older  citizens  have 
become  a  clearly  defined  market — not 
only  for  reputable  businessmen  with  new 
and  valuable  services  and  products  for 
the  elderly — but  also  to  those  who  are 
looking  for  a  vast  new  group  to  vic- 
timize. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  elderly 
Americans  now  have  an  annual  income 
of  almost  $40  billion.  Many  of  them  are 
desperate  for  cure  of  illness  or  relief 
from  pain;  msmy  inTest  in  questionable 
schemes  because  of  anxiety  about  wan- 
ing physical  resources  and  energies; 
many  become  victimB  of  pitchmen  sim- 
ply because  they  are  lonely  and  want  to 
hear  someone's  voice. 

One  of  the  most  Useful  and  effective 
means  of  doing  business  for  these  pur- 
veyors of  grief  has  betome  the  U.S.  mails. 
They  are  fast,  reliable,  and  can  cast  a 
wide  net  for  those  wishing  to  ensnare 
the  gullible  and  ill  Informed.  Despite 
the  conscientious  and  vigorous  efforts  of 
the  Post  Office  D€?jartment  to  keep 
fraudulent  businessmen  from  using  the 
malls,  these  schemers  have  used  existing 
legal  loopholes  with  great  skill,  our  sub- 
committee learned. 

Consequently,  the  subcommittee 
urged,  on  pages  78  and  79  of  its  1965  re- 
port, passage  of  remedial  legislation  to 
enable  our  postal  Inspectors  to  take 
swifter  action  agairKst  those  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  innocent  victims. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, will,  I  am  confident,  further  the 
Post  Office's  efforts  to  stop  fraudulent 
and  deceptive  use  oi  the  mails  without 
in  any  way  jeopar^zing  or  infringing 
the  rights  of  those  who  may  l>e  affected. 

Under  the  present  statute,  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  empowered  to  pro- 
ceed criminally  or  civilly  against  alleged 
defrauders.  Any  prosecution  brought 
under  the  criminal  fraud  sections  natu- 
rally requires  the  traditional  elements 
of  clear  and  specific  Intent  to  defraud. 

However,  the  Post  Office  Department 
can  also  take  administrative  action 
against  a  suspected  defrauder  by  inter- 
cepting his  mail,  marking  it  "fraudu- 
lent," and  returning  It  to  the  sender.   In 


this  way,  those  who  might  have  been 
lured  into  certain  unsavory  schemes,  will 
have  their  moneys  or  applications  re- 
turned and  will  be  on  clear  notice  that 
they  were  dealing  with  shady  operators. 

Until  now,  the  postal  inspectors  have 
been  required  to  apply  the  criminal 
standards  of  specific  intent  to  defraud 
to  these  administrative  sanctions.  The 
legislation  before  us  today  would  re- 
move that  obstacle  to  the  Department's 
enforcement  efforts. 

Let  me  emphasize:  the  legislation  we 
are  discussing  today  concerns  only  the 
administrative  and  not  the  criminal  sec- 
tion of  the  existing  fraud  statute.  So 
long  as  the  Post  Office  Department 
makes  an  administrative  determination 
that  an  advertisement  is  false  and  mis- 
leading as  a  factual  matter,  this  amend- 
ment will  allow  the  Department  to  stop 
the  fraudulent  advertiser  from  receiv- 
ing his  ill-gotten  gains  and  to  return 
them  to  the  victimized  senders.  More- 
over, the  accused  is  fully  protected:  he 
receives  the  protection  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  during  proceed- 
ings at  the  departmental  level;  upon  re- 
ceiving an  adverse  ruling  from  the  De- 
partment he  can  go  into  Federal  district 
court  to  get  an  injunction  against  the 
Department's  administrative  determina- 
tion; an  adverse  ruling  from  the  Depart- 
ment can  be  appesded  all  the  way 
through  the  Federal  courts  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  if  the  accused  so  wishes. 

I  think  that  one  rather  pitiable  exam- 
ple will  vividly  highlight  this  entire 
problem  area. 

The  Post  Office  Department  tried  to 
stop  the  advertisement  of  a  product 
claiming  to  be  a  "sex  energlzer  tablet." 
There  was  clear  medical  evidence  from 
physicians  and  a  psychiatrist  at  the  De- 
partment's hearing  that  these  tablets 
were  absolutely  worthless  for  the  adver- 
tised purposes,  and  that  at  present  no 
group  of  drugs  is  effective  as  a  safe 
aphrodisiac.  The  promoter  testified  in 
his  own  behalf,  merely  denying  any  in- 
tent to  defraud  and  claiming  that  he  had 
based  his  claims  for  the  pill's  potency  on 
some  conversation  he  claimed  to  have 
with  a  doctor  at  some  prior  time.  But 
because  of  this  vague  and  unspecific 
testimony,  the  Department  was  unable 
to  prove  the  requisite  fraudulent  intent, 
and  these  highly  suggestive  ads  are  still 
being  sent  to  gullible  and  hopeful  victims 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  high  time  that 
we  give  the  Department  the  tools  it  needs 
to  protect  the  public  interest  before  more 
money  is  lost  and  more  hopes  dashed 
through  these  shady  schemes.  The  De- 
partment is  primarily  concerned  with 
protecting  the  public  before  the  fact;  be- 
fore the  hard-earned  money  of  those 
living  on  small  incomes  is  thrown  away 
on  foolish  schemes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  bill 
to  lie  on  the  table  for  1  week  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors,  the  text  of  the  bill  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  will  lie  on  the 
table  for  1  week  for  additional  cospon- 
sors, as  requested;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  biU  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 
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The  bill  (S.  274)  to  amend  section  4005 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  fraudulent,  false,  or  misleading  and 
lottery  mail  matter,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
^ev  Jersey  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  274 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4005  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "fraudulent",  and  substi- 
tuting instead  thereof,  the  word  "mislead- 
ing", and  inserting  after  the  word  "promises" 
the  following:  "(without  any  regard  to 
wbetber  or  not  such  pretenses,  representa- 
aoM,  or  promises  are  intentional)". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  4006  of 
title  89,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
deleting  therefrom  the  words  "fraudulent" 
or  'lottery  mail"  and  Inserting  instead  there- 
of the  word  "unlawful". 

(3)  The  caption  of  section  4005  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read: 

"1 4005.  False  or  misleading,  and  lottery  mall 
matter". 

(4)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  51  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
deleting  after  "4005."  the  words  "Fraudu- 
lent and  Lottery  Matter"  and  Inserting  In- 
stead thereof  "False  or  misleading,  and 
lottery  mail  matter." 


INTERSTATE  LAND  SALES  PULL 
DISCLOSURE  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
Senators,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  "full  dis- 
closure" information  to  those  who  buy 
certain  land  through  the  "mail  order 
land  sales  Industry,"  usually  on  the  in- 
stallment plan. 

This  bill  is  much-needed  now,  and  it 
will  be  even  more  essential  as  the  land 
sales  industry  continues  to  grow.  It  is 
an  industry  with  both  pitfalls  and  prom- 
ise. Pair  and  effective  regulation  now 
would  promote  orderly  growth  and  pub- 
lic confidence. 

As  many  of  us  know,  the  industry  has, 
within  recent  years,  been  jarred  by  the 
activities  of  a  few  promoters  who  sold 
land  in  highly  questionable  fashion. 

We  have  read  about  promises  made 
in  the  bright,  slick  brochures  issued  for 
the  )10  down  and  $10  a  month  lots  in 
the  desert,  in  the  swamp,  or  in  bleak  and 
remote  areas. 

We  have  also  read  about  actions  taken 
against  some  of  the  most  blatant  of  these 
promoters.  Some  have  been  so  outra- 
geous in  their  distortionc  and  in  the  out- 
right lies  that  they  have  been  convicted 
of  mail  fraud.  Others  come  very  close  to 
violations,  but  stay  within  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

I  should  like  to  compare  the  interstate 
land  sales  industry  today  with  the  securi- 
ties industry  of  more  than  three  decades 
ago. 

In  the  early  thirties,  public  confidence 
in  the  securities  industry  had  been 
thoroughly  shaken.  It  took  enactment 
of  Federal  regulation  to  help  restore  in- 
vestor confidence. 

Not  that  Investors  through  all  sharp 
practices  had  been  wiped  out,  but  they 


had  good  reason  to  believe  that  reason- 
able ground  rules  had  finally  been  estab- 
lished. 

Just  as  in  1933,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  Federal  Government  to  aid 
small  investors  in  securities  who  had 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  corporate  fi- 
nance, the  time  has  now  come  to  extend 
similar  protection  to  small  Investors  in 
real  estate,  many  of  whom  have  been 
subject  to  hlgh-press\u:e  sales  techniques 
which  the  securities  acts  did  so  much  to 
halt  elsewhere. 

Today's  Interstate  land  sales  industry 
has  Inspired  both  confidence  and  fore- 
bodings. 

Confidence  exists  among  the  many 
thousands  of  individuals  who  have  in- 
vested in  good,  solid  companies  with  ade- 
qiiate  capital  to  build  entire  new  com- 
munities on  land  that,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  may  have  been  regarded  as  \m- 
promising  or  even  marginal. 

Forebodings  arise  when  we  consider 
those  who  have  bought  land  in  swamps, 
deserts,  high  arid  plateaus,  mountains, 
remote  valleys,  and — in  some  cases — 
actual  jungles  or  lava  beds  outside  the 
continental  United  States. 

What  have  such  buyers  actually 
bought?  Too  few  actually  know. 
Many  have  not  yet  seen  to  this  day  the 
land  they  are  paying  for  or  have  already 
purchased.  In  today's  buy-by-maU  or 
buy-by-telephone  market,  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
pledged  by  men  and  women  on  land  they 
are  buying  for  retirment.  for  investment 
returns,  or  perhaps  for  sheer  speculation. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  obtain  satisfactory 
estimates  on  the  size  of  the  Interstate 
land  sales  industry,  there  is  Impressive 
evidence  of  its  magnitude.  Recently,  for 
example,  a  State  official  in  Florida  esti- 
mated that  land  for  sale  in  that  State 
alone  is  worth  $1  billion.  Oregon,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  statement,  has  about 
400.000  acres  up  for  sale.  California, 
with  a  law  generally  regarded  as  more 
stringent  than  any  other  State's,  had  to 
issue  33  desist-and-refrain  orders  last 
year  relating  to  out-of-State  develop- 
ments Illegally  offered  for  sale  tn  that 
State.  The  subdivisions  were  offered  In 
such  widely  scattered  sites  as  Arizona. 
Arkansas.  Florida,  Hawaii,  Idaho.  Maine. 
Nevada.  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington, Australia,  Bahamas,  and  Brazil. 

Finally,  at  a  hearing  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Frauds  and  Misrepresenta- 
tions Affecting  the  Elderly  to  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  in  1964.  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  armual  sales  volimie  for 
such  sales  had  been  about  $700  million. 

That  hearing,  incidentally,  yielded 
much  information  directly  pertinent  to 
the  subject  of  today's  bill.  Its  report  is- 
sued in  January  1965  led  directly  to  in- 
troduction of  my  land  sales  bill  of  1966. 

I  might  also  add  here  that  the  subcom- 
mittee, a  unit  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  was  primarily  concerned  with 
exploitation  of  the  elderly.  This  bill 
has  a  broader  interest.  We  are  con- 
cerned not  only  with  retirement  havens, 
but  also  with  other  kinds  of  promotion. 
Installment  buyers,  for  example,  are 
now  piu-chasing  vacation  lots,  imdevel- 
oped  "investment  acreage,"  homesltes  in 
developing  communities,  and  even  farm- 
land— and  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
are  told  in  advertising,  telephone  conver- 


sations, sales  "parties,"  and  by  sales- 
men who  take  them  near  to  their  site, 
but  sometimes  not  quite  to  it. 

I  again  emphasize  that  most  develop- 
ers or  subdividers  are  honest  business- 
men who  have  a  right  to  earn  a  profit 
for  well-financed  and  farsighted  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

But  the  very  variety  of  offerings,  and 
the  very  great  need  for  such  sales  to  a 
highly  mobile  and  growing  population, 
suggest  to  me  that  the  interstate  land 
sales  industry,  now  in  its  infancy,  could 
become  far  more  important  to  our  econ- 
omy and  to  our  investors  than  it  now 
Is— if  generally  it  can  deliver  on  Its 
promises. 

Federal  legislation  can  help  to  make 
the  promises  come  true,  and  Federal  leg- 
islation can  help  some  of  the  States  that 
have  passed  legislation,  only  to  find  that 
protection  Is  still  inadequate. 

CaUfomla.  for  example,  has  probably 
the  most  far-reaching  State  law  on  re- 
mote subdivision  control,  but  its  real 
estate  commissioner  has  written  the  fol- 
lowing tome: 

While  theoretlcaUy  California  may  have 
the  means  to  bring  these  developers  to  Jus- 
tice If  they  flaunt  the  order,  as  a  practical 
matter,  by  remaining  out  of  the  State,  the 
developers  can  avoid  the  imposition  of  effec- 
tive sanctions. 

I  also  read  from  the  introduction  of 
a  valuable  research  paper  prepared  by 
a  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
California.  I  believe  that  he  summar- 
izes the  basic  issues  very  well  indeed: 

Never  in  the  history  of  real  estate  trans- 
actions has  a  buyer  of  land  stood  so  naked 
of  legal  protection  as  does  the  purchaser  of 
remote  promotional  subdivision  land.  He 
has  no  lawyer  to  advise  him,  for  the  amount 
of  money  Involved  does  not  justify  such  an 
expenditure.  No  title  search  is  made  In  his 
behalf,  no  title  Insurance  policy  is  procured, 
and  no  escrow  procedure  is  entered  into.  He 
has  no  assurance  that  the  money  he  pays  in 
each  month  is  applied  against  the  existing 
encumbrances  on  the  land. 

Usually  the  land  is  sold  to  the  buyer  on 
contract  whereby  the  buyer  receives  no  title 
untU  he  makes  the  final  Installment  pay- 
ment. Often  his  contract  is  not  recorded, 
leaving  record  Utle  In  the  seUer.  thus  raising 
the  possibility  that  subsequent  purchaaet« 
from  and  creditors  of  the  seller  may  take 
free  of  the  buyer's  interest.  Moreover,  the 
buyer  may  find  that  when  he  has  made  aU 
of  his  payments  he  wUl  have  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  deed  from  his  seller  who  may 
then  be  dead,  or  tn  bankruptcy,  or  out  of 
state.  If  the  buyer  goes  Into  defaiilt  on  his 
payments,  he  will  find  that  under  terms  of 
the  contract  he  loses  all  his  Interest  In  the 
land  and  forfeits  all  the  money  he  has  paid 
m. 

Responsible  subdividers  and  some 
States  have  already  begun  to  protect  in- 
vestors against  some  of  the  dangers  listed 
above,  but  less  scrupulous  promoters  can. 
if  they  wish,  find  much  opportxmity  to 
feed  on  confusion,  misinformation,  and 
wishful  thinking  of  prospective  bu3rer8. 

FKOnSIONB   OF   TSE   BILL 

The  measure  proposed  today  would,  I 
am  convinced,  offer  protection  to  buyers 
without  imposing  unreasonable  burdens 
upon  reputable  land  developers  and  land 
sellers. 

The  bill  would  require  registration  of 
real  estate  subdivisions,  sold  through  the 
mail  or  by  the  instrumentalities  of  inter- 
state commerce,  with  the  Securities  and 
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Exchange  Commission.  This  bill  is  pri- 
marily aimed  at  correcting  abuses  in  the 
"mall  order"  land  sales  industry.  It  is 
based  on  the  full  disclosure  principle  es- 
tablished by  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
and  in  many  instances  this  bill  parallels 
the  provisions  of  that  act.  As  this  bill 
is  intended  to  regulate  the  sale  of  lots 
in  large  tracts  of  land,  which  are  often 
raw  and  undeveloped,  certain  types  of 
land  sales  su-e  especially  exempted  from 
its  provisions.  f\)r  example,  sellers  of 
land  for  industrial  and  commercial  use, 
the  owner  selling  his  own  property,  or  a 
devdoper  selUng  lots  on  which  houses 
were  already  built  or  selling  a  lot  with  an 
agreement  to  build  would  not  be  required 
to  register  with  SE3C. 

A  developer  of  a  subdivision,  defined 
as  land  divided  into  five  or  more  lots, 
would  file  a  registration  statement  with 
the  SBC.  The  registration  statement 
would  contain  a  legal  description  of  the 
land,  its  topography,  the  availability  of 
sewage  facilities,  utilities,  proximity  to 
towns  and  villages,  state  of  the  title,  and 
a  description  of  encumbrances  on  the 
land,  the  names  of  persons  having  an 
interest  In  the  land,  and  the  extent  of 
their  interest  and  other  information. 

It  would  be  illegal  to  sell  the  land  un- 
less the  registration  statement  was  in 
effect.  If  it  appeared  to  the  SEC  that 
the  registration  statement  contained 
(Mulssions  or  misstatements  of  fact  or 
was  inaccurate  and  incomplete,  the 
Commission  could  prevent  the  sale  of  the 
land  by  issuing  an  order  refusing  to  per- 
mit the  registration  statement  to  be- 
come effective. 

After  a  hearing,  the  SEC  could  require 
appropriate  amendments  to  the  registra- 
tion statement  before  allowing  it  to  be- 
come effective.  Even  if  the  registra- 
tion statement  were  in  effect,  the  SEC 
could  suspend  Its  effectiveness  if  mis- 
statements or  omissions  of  fact  or  mis- 
leading statements  were  discovered. 

The  developer  would  be  required  to 
give  the  prospective  buyer  of  a  lot  in  a 
subdivision  prospectus  containing  the 
information  contained  in  the  registra- 
tion statement.  Although  the  prospec- 
tus would  not  constitute  approval  of  the 
merits  of  the  land  by  the  SEC,  it  would 
give  the  buyer  clear  and  accurate  in- 
formation on  the  condition  of  the  land 
he  was  buj^g.  It  would  be  a  realistic 
companion  piece  to  the  glossy  brochures 
and  high-pressure  sales  pitches  which 
are  often  used  to  sell  "retirement  para- 
dises" and  Investment  acreage. 

Agents  selling  land  for  a  developer 
would  also  register  with  the  SEC,  which 
could  deny  or  revoke  registration  for 
past  criminal  activity  or  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

The  SEC  would  have  the  power  to  in- 
vestigate statements  made  in  the  regis- 
tration statement  of  the  developers  or 
in  an  application  for  registration  as  an 
agent.  As  in  the  Seciirities  Act  of  1933, 
opportunity  for  a*  hearing  is  provided 
during  these  administrative  proceedings. 
And,  of  course,  the  bill  provides  for  re- 
view by  the  courts  of  Oxe  actions  of  the 
SEC. 

Another  protection  for  the  purchaser 
would  be  the  right  to  sue  the  developer 
for  damages  if  his  purchase  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  misstatements  or  omissions 
of  fact.    In  addition,  this  bill  would 


make  it  unlawful  to  sell  lots  in  a  sub- 
division by  the  use  of  fraudulent  devices 
or  practices,  or  by  using  misstatements 
of  facts  or  misleading  facts. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  intended 
to  eliminate  State  regulatory  action,  but 
to  encourage  it.  The  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission  Is  directed  by  sec- 
tion 8  to  cooperate  with  the  appropriate 
State  authorities  and  may  accept  regis- 
tration of  a  developer  with  a  State 
agency  in  lieu  of  registration  with  the 
Commission  if  it  is  In  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  applies  to  the 
sale  of  land  the  same  method  of  inves- 
tor protection  whidi  has  worked  so  well 
in  the  securities  industry.  For  the  past 
30  years,  the  buyer  of  common  stock  htis 
had  available  to  him  the  full  facts  con- 
cerning a  new  stodt  issue.  He  can  buy 
stock,  confident  that  the  facts  he  has  are 
true  and  accurate.  The  full  disclosure 
principle  has  the  support  of  the  securi- 
ties industry  and  the  investing  public. 
It  is  my  belief  that  this  legislation  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  many  hundreds  of  real 
estate  developers,  who  have  been  consci- 
entiously seeking  to  rid  their  industry  of 
the  unscrupulous  and  deceitful  salesmen 
of  worthless  land.  I  know  it  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  thousands  of  prospective 
buyers  of  lots  as  investments  or  as  sites 
for  their  retirement  homes.  We  are  not 
attempting  to  tell  anyone  what  he  can 
or  cannot  buy.  We  are  simply  making 
sure  that  when  a  person  does  buy  he  is 
in  full  possession  of  all  the  facts  and  that 
the  facts  are  honestly  and  fairly  de- 
scribed. 

SECTTRrriXS  SUBCOMMITTEE   HEARINGS 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Securities  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  conducted  hearings  last  year 
on  Jime  21,  22,  and  August  18  on  S.  2672, 
the  predecessor  to  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  the  testimony 
taken  at  that  hearing.  It  gave  added 
new  force  to  arguments  that  an  interstate 
land  sales  full  diaclosure  act  is  vitally 
needed.  It  also  resulted  in  several  con- 
structive changes  which  were  embodied 
in  the  bill  as  reported  favorably  by  the 
subcommittee  and  also  embodied  in  the 
bill  offered  at  this  time. 

To  siunmarize  some  of  the  major  state- 
ments made  at  the  hearing : 

Manuel  F.  Cohen,  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
said  that  the  bill  offered  a  practical  and 
workable  plan  for  reasonable  regulation 
of  the  part  of  the  Industry  designated  in 
its  provisions. 

We  heard  detailed  reports  on  the  activ- 
ities of  one  promoter  who  was  selling 
swampland  lots  that  could  be  flooded  at 
any  time  to  a  depth  of  several  feet. 

Planners  and  Journalists  concerned 
about  land  use  in  their  home  State  ex- 
pressed very  great  reservations  about 
whether  promises  made  for  certain  kinds 
of  land  sale  promotions  could  be  fulfilled. 

State  officials  from  California  asked 
for  an  even  stronger  bill.  As  I  have 
already  noted,  California  has  a  strong 
State  law  but  is  powerless  to  act  against 
out-of-state  promoters. 

Perhaps  the  most  detailed  statement 
of  problems  came  from  Alton  W.  Van 
Horn,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Real 
Estate    Commission.    The    commission 


administers  the  State  law  on  installment 
selling,  but  Mr.  Van  Horn  and  other 
commission  members  believe  that  Fed- 
eral law  is  needed  to  end  the  temptation 
to  those  who  make  use  of  present  gaps  to 
sow  confusion  in  buyers'  minds.  Mr. 
Van  Horn  also  noted  that  members  of 
the  commission  are  active  real  estate 
brokers — their  experience  aggregates 
205  years — and  "we  do  not  regard  it— toe 
bill — as  impeding  clean,  decent  real 
estate  practice  of  the  type  we  expect  of 
our  licensees  in  intrastate  practice." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  several  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Van  Horn's  testimony.  Hia 
comments  are  especially  helpful,  I  be- 
lieve, because  they  are  based  on  broad 
experience  and  they  give  a  clear  account 
of  the  difficulties  that  face  a  buyer  o{ 
land  on  the  Installment  plan,  sight 
imseen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Interstate  land  sales  operations  gen- 
erally involve  land  In  a  distant  area— very 
different  from  that  In  wblch  the  "Investor" 
resides,  hence  he  usually  buys  sight  unseen 
and  with  no  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
facts. 

In  the  typical  real  estate  transaction,  the 
buyer  would  no  more  think  of  buying  t 
parcel  without  seeing  it  than  he  would  of 
buying,  sight  unseen,  a  used  car  of  a  make 
and  model  totally  unknown  to  him.  In  the 
case  of  the  interstate  land  sale,  the  distance, 
time,  and  cost  make  prepurchase  Inspection 
impractical — If  not  impossible. 

The  dependence  Is  thus  solely  upon  that 
which  the  developer  and  salesman  present 
to  him — visually  or  orally. 

The  difference  between  the  impression 
created — in  the  mind  of  a  typical  and  rea- 
sonable reader — by  the  promotional  material 
and  the  true  fact  Is  often  shocking.  I  aay 
this  from  repeated  personal  experiences  re- 
viewing these  promotions  under  New  Jersey's 
procedure,  which  now  Involves  at-sltc  and 
on-site  Investigation  and  the  preparation  of 
a  public  report  covering  each  development 
released  for  physical  sale  within  New  Jersey. 
•  •  •  •  * 

Reviewing  the  matter  of  reasonable  Im- 
pression as  opposed  to  the  facts  at  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  promoted  lands,  some  com- 
ment on  typical  criticisms  of  the  promo- 
tional material  seems  In  order : 

Artists'  conceptions  (not  labeled  as  such) 
and  allegedly  or  suggestedly  nearby — but 
actually  quite  distant — scenes  are  routinely 
used,  Instead  of  on-site  or  accurately  labeled 
photos. 

What  pass  to  the  uninformed  as  mape  are 
too  frequently  prepared  with  monumental 
disregard  to  scale  and  proportion.  Recrea- 
tional areas,  water  bodies  and  places  where 
shopping,  schools,  usual  community  facili- 
ties, et  cetera,  might  be  available  are  pic- 
tured much  closer  than  they  are. 

Distances  tend  to  be  indicated  as  "minutes 
away"  Instead  of  hours  (at  legal  speeds)  or 
In  miles  over  travelable  roads.  Which 
brings  to  mind  an  Instance  a  development 
advertised  as  being  an  easy  45  minutes  from 
Las  Vegas  which  was  actually  68  miles  away. 
That  calls  for  some  rather  rapid  driving. 

The  fact  that  flash  floods,  wlndstonns, 
temperature  extremes  and  other  weather 
phenomena  affects  some  eu-eas  Is  not  usually 
revealed;  nor  are  such  things  as  water  depth 
(and  cost  to  reach  it),  absence  of  vital  serv- 
ices, et  cetera. 

Elevations  are  not  stated  unless  they  would 
appear  to  be  appealing. 

The  "money  back"  and  the  "transfer  priv- 
ilege" (known  In  trade  as  the  switch  privi- 
lege) deserve  special  comment  becaiise  they 
generally  are  far  more  useful  to  the  PJ*" 
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a,»ter  than  to  the  "Investor"  or  the  retiree. 
XbKS  l»iU  °^^  ^^^  thinking  it  must  be  safe 
wjt_  on  close  scrutiny,  the  money  is  retum- 
iDle  only  in  inspection  and  often  only  at  the 
-operty,  rather  than  at  the  point  of  sale. 
5S«exerclse  of  the  switch  privilege— In  order 
to  reduce  by  many  miles  the  distance  be- 
tnen  your  lot  and  the  nearest  human  abode, 
«  water  source,  or  powerllne — may  add  to  or 
multiply  your  cost.  Investigation  often  re- 
ftds  that  the  "pool"  of  cloee-ln  lots  for 
nrttching  purposes  la  totally  Inadequate  or, 
II  a  practical  matter,  nonexistent. 

OsuaUy  one  on  the  mall  list  gets  not  one 
Dieee  of  material,  but  the  saturation  ap- 
soach— a  shower  of  pamphlets,  brochures, 
J!gn)ert  opinions,"  statements  on  "leverage," 
growth  potential.  "reUable  statistics"  (so 
tbey  say),  news  clips  (often  from  the  de- 
Tcloper's  own  "newspaper"  and  similar  mat- 
ter). 

The  developer  often  leaves  half-hidden 
"outs"  for  himself  from  some  of  his  claims 
and  implications.  One  interesting  escape  de- 
vice (or  way  of  Juggling  price  at  wUl)  is  to 
Indicate  lot  prices  by  color  coding  and  then 
■av  "Not  responsible  for  errors  in  color 
nrtntlng.  We  reserve  the  right  to  correctly 
price  such  categories  as  may  be  Improperly 
color  printed." 

Sales  terms  and  contracts  frequently  used 
are  another  Interesting  subject.  The  small 
downpayment  makes  it  easy  to  take.  The 
long  term  postpones  the  day  of  discovery  (of 
Just  what  one  has  piirchased) .    This  Is  like 


that  man  from  "WATS"  may  snap  Into  ac- 
tion to  keep  you  from  neglecting  your  "op- 
portunity.") In  reality,  this  appears  to  be 
so  that  one  of  the  developer's  "consultants" 
or  "counselors" — whatever  they  are — can  be 
seated  with  each  two  or  three  couples.  (This 
U  a  "couples  only"  deal.)  IncldenUUy,  In- 
vestigation discloses  that  these  "experts"  on 
the  facta  about  the  tract  have  usually  never 
seen  It — merely  some  material  used  In  their 
"training" — whatever  that  may  consist  of. 

The  guests  are  dined — perhaps  wined. 

Then  comes  the  plece-de-reslstance — the 
presentation— with  Alms,  sUdes.  sound 
tracks  extolling  the  virtues,  detalUng  the 
advantages  of  leverage,  warning  about  the 
ever-rUlng  prices,  etc.  Perhaps  the  big  pitch 
win  be  by  one  Introduced  as  a  "national 
speaker."  (The  "national"  part  of  It  de- 
velops, arises  out  of  the  fact  that,  aa  an  em- 
ployee of  the  developer,  he  rides  the  circuit 
making  his  pitch  In  several  States.) 

After  the  merit  of  the  development  has 
been  unstlntlngly  revealed,  the  fortunate 
are  advised  that  a  "chronic  allotment"  of 
"selected"  lots  has  been  set  aside  for  them 
alone.  (The  choice  Is  said  to  have  arrived 
by  TWIX.)  Incidentally,  the  "counselors" 
or  "consultants"  have  been  busily  pointing 
out  to  their  tablemates  lots  on  sectional 
maps  which  rarely  give  any  Idea  of  just  how 
far  they  are  from  any  existing  road,  utility, 
or  human  habitation. 

Now.  so  that  no  anxious  buyer  can  take 
unfair  advantage  of  the  less  aggressive  value 


subsequently  adopted  by  the  Minnesota  leg- 
islature In  early  1963.  In  1962  I  spoke  to  the 
National  Association  of  License  Law  OfBdala 
In  Minnesota  on  this  problem,  and  as  weU 
participated  In  bringing  this  matter  up  tas 
discussion  by  the  National  AssocAtlon  of  At- 
torneys General  In  their  meeting  In  San 
Francisco. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  today  Mr. 
Welnlg  from  the  State  of  California  will  be 
testifying.  He  has  had  as  much  experience 
as  any  person  In  the  country,  and  I  would  say 
from  first  hand  we  will  learn  much  from  hla 
te^imony. 

I  submitted  testimony  to  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  In  January  of  1963,  urg- 
ing the  adoption  of  a  complementary  Federal 
law  to  support  State  legislation.  I  said  In  my 
sUtement  then  that  "I  have  repeatedly  em- 
phasized that  Improvement  In  State  laws  on 
the  subject  will  not  fully  cover  the  problem. 
Jurisdictional  problems  often  prevent  State 
officials  from  fully  protecting  the  people  of 
their  State." 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rec<Hn- 
mended  to  the  Special  Subconunlttee  on 
Aging  that  a  measure  almost  precisely  like 
the  one  now  being  prc^oeed  was  the  moet  ad- 
visable way  to  proceed.  I  am  happy  that  I 
am  now  in  a  position  to  accept  my  own 
advice. 

So,  as  a  former  State  official  who  worked 
with  this  problem,  I  believe  I  can  reinforce 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Van  Horn  of  New  Jersey 
and  Mr.  Dickson  of  Indiana  that  Federal 
regulation  Is  Indeed  necessary  If  we  are  to 


a  long-delayed  ^SJ-e  fn  a  potenttaiiy  e^  o-     pabbe"    be  ore  anyone  can  go  tor^^jot     ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 


live  situation.  Quite  general  Is  the  nonac 
celeration  clause  which  prevents  taking  of 
title  and  delivery  of  deed  before  it  meshes 
with  the  developer's  convenience  or  his  abil- 
ity to  release  his  mortgage  or  get  subdivision 
approval.  Some  would  take  the  money  and 
give  a  "certificate  of  ownership"  because 
they  can't  deliver  a  recordable  deed.  The 
matter  of  a  firm  declaration  of  exactly  what 
Improvements  will  be  Installed — and  when — 
Is  omitted  more  often  than  not  and  seems 
a  very  painful  area  even  for  discussion.  The 
"fine  print"  is  sometimes  very  fine  Indeed 
and  occasionally  in  very  pale  Ink  to  boot, 
and  perhaps  on  a  part  of  the  doc\mient  quite 
remote  from  the  signature  line. 

Existing  restrictions  and  reservations  (for 
example,  reserving  mineral  or  drainage  rights 
to  others  and  granting  to  those  others  the 
right  to  enter  where,  when,  and  In  a  manner 
suiting  the  others  to  extract  minerals  or  ef- 
fectuate drainage  by  creation  of  canals,  etc.) 
are  referred  to  only  on  a  basis  of  "subject 

to  certain  restriction,  etc.,  on  file  at ." 

and  then  naming  the  place. 

The  telephone  pitchmen  seem  to  operate 
by  guidelines  which  might  be  encapsulated 
thus:  "Say  whatever  is  necessary  (to  make 
the  sale)  — no  more,  no  less." 

The  "sales  party"  or  the  "anniversary 
party"  (Just  what  anniversary  being  cele- 
brated is  often  far  from  clear)  appear  to  be 
on  the  Increase  as  a  means  of  bringing  to 
contract  the  ones  who  won't  take  the  bait 
by  mall. 

This  Is  an  Interesting  scheme  and  an  In- 
genious exercise  In  applied  group  psychol- 
ogy— sometimes  not  altogether  accidentally 
approaching  Induced  group  hysteria.  These 
"parties"  can  be  nothing  short  of  fascinating 
to  observe. 

Though  billed  as  a  party,  believe  me,  it's 
a  deadly  serious  business  and  anything  but 
aa  evening  of  spontaneous  revelry. 
The  format  is  something  like  this: 
A  group  of  individuals  receive  by  mall 
(often  originating  In  another  State)  Invita- 
tlona — ^tisuaUy  advising  that  the  Invitees  are 
a  "select  group." 

The  Invitations  are  for  a  free  dinner,  with 
or  without  cocktails,  and  sometimes  throw 
tai  a  door  prize. 

"Tour  Golden  Future"  or  some  such  topic 
is  to  be  discussed. 

Tou  "must  reply  early  so  that  seating  ar- 
nagements  can  be  made."     (If  you  don't. 


this  choice  allotment,  a  novel  set  of  "ground 
rules"  Is  announced — the  cry  of  "hold"  fol- 
lowed by  a  lot  and  block  number  will,  if  It's 
accepted  by  the  M.C.,  secure  to  that  coun- 
selor a  "hold"  for  a  given  number  of  min- 
utes so  that  the  lucky  couple  he's  Inter- 
ceding for  can  make  up  their  minds. 

In  operation,  the  timing  Is  precise;  and  If 
no  final  decision  Is  reached,  anyone  else  can 
beat  the  laggard  to  the  bargain. 

Here's  where  the  group  "therapy"  really 
begins — as  soon  as  the  allotment  Is  declared 
officially  open,  several  "holds"  cries  are  s\ire 
to  be  heard.  Who  sought  what  first  Is  ruled 
upon  and  duly  recorded.  Then  the  "consiUt- 
Ing"  and  "counseling"  begins  In  earnest.  It 
Is  really  quite  a  thing  to  watch. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  subcommittee  was  also 
fortunate  in  having  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  as  a  member 
and  as  a  witness.  His  testimony  was  es- 
pecially pertinent  because  the  Senator  Is 
an  authority  on  land  sales  problems.  As 
attorney  general  of  Minnesota,  he  at- 
tempted to  arouse  national  concern  about 
land  sales  abuses  when  they  first  begun 
to  occur  in  significant  numbers  a  few 
years  ago.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  his  entire  statement  and  related 
discussion  printed  in  the  Record.  The 
Senator  was  not  only  knowledgeable,  but 
forcefully  eloquent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Walter  F.  MoNDAtE,  U.S. 
Senator  From  the  State  of  MiNhfESOTA 
Senator  Mondale.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator 
Thurmond:  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
testify  on  S.  2672,  because  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  fraudulent  land 
sale  since  1961. 

The  consumer  protection  unit,  which  I  es- 
tablished In  the  Minnesota  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Office,  made  a  thorough  and  Intensive 
study  of  this  matter  while  I  served  as  Attor- 
ney General.  I  asked  my  Consumer  Advisory 
Council,  after  presenting  this  Information  to 
them,  to  recommend  State  legislation.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  legislation  suggested 
by  them,  with  the  counsel  and  support  of 
the  real  esUte  industry  In  Minnesota,  was 


currlng  and  protect  both  the  ethical  land 
seller  and  the  consumer.  I  might  add  here 
that  our  own  Minnesota  ocsnmlssloner  of 
securities,  Mr.  Elmer  Borgschatz,  serves  as  the 
national  president  of  the  National  Real 
Estate  Law  Licensing  Officials,  and  he,  too, 
concurs  that  Federal  legislation  of  the  sort 
we  are  considering  is  necessary. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  very  real  need  for  legis- 
lation of  this  type.  In  requiring  full  and 
complete  disclosure  of  all  the  relevant  facts 
surrounding  the  purchase  of  land,  this  bill  is 
In  the  pattern  of  what  Congress  Is  coming  to 
realize — that  the  consumer  has  a  right  to 
know  the  contents  of  packages  In  the  super- 
market, about  safety  defects  In  the  automo- 
bile he  drives,  what  rate  of  interest  he  Is  pay- 
ing on  credit,  and  I  might  add  here,  the 
salient  and  Important  facte  siirroundlng  the 
sale  of  real  estate  so  that  the  pxirchaser  can 
make  a  rational  Judgment. 

And  this  is  where  I  disagree  to  some  extent 
with    yesterday's    witness    representing    the 
National    Association    of    Realtors.    Fraud 
statutes  meet  a  fundamental  problem  here  of 
the  person  who  affirmatively  misrepresents  a 
fact,  who  openly  lies  about  something  that 
Is  false.    The  fraud  statutes  wiU  help  reach 
that  problem,  but  we  are  trying  to  get  at  a 
different  objective  here,  one  in  addition  to 
fraud.    That  Is  the  affirmative  responslMllty 
on   one   who  sells   real   estate  In   Interstate 
commerce,  in  most  cases  sight  unseen,  to 
affirmatively  tell  all  of  the  facts,  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good,  and  It  Is  a  different  prin- 
ciple that  we  are  trying  to  achieve  in  this 
measure  that  has  to  be  clearly  understood. 
And    on   this   line.   It  must   be   borne   in 
mind  that  real  estate,  in  the  mam,  is  stiU 
back  in  the  old,  early  common  law  days 
In  terms  of  buyer  protections.     For  many 
years  now  the  sale  of  chattels  or  personal 
property  has  been  subject  to  consumer  pro- 
tection In  terms  of  the  Uniform  Sales  Act. 
So  that  regardless  of  what  the  seUer  sayw^ 
when  he  sells  personalty,  there  are  certain 
protections  such  as  fitness  for  the  purpose 
and  other  implied  warranties  that  go  with 
the  sales  to  protect  the  purchaser.    Not  so 
with  real  estate.    So  there  Is  a  double  need 
to  protect  the  consumer  in  the  light  of  this 
condition  of  the  law,  especially  here  where 
we  have  had  example  after  example  of  un- 
scrupulous,   outrageous,    Indefensible    sales 
of     Junk    lands     in    interstate    commerce 
tlirough  a  colored  brochure  which  fsdls  to 
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mention  the  facts  which  If  they  were  men- 
tioned would  destroy  the  sales,  to  people 
who.  Bight  unseen,  purchase  these  proper- 
ties, only  later  to  find  out  that  they  have 
been  victimized. 

Senator  Wnxuscs.  When  you  say  sight 
unseen  that  Is  both  s-l-g-h-t  and  s-l-t-e. 

Senator  Mondalk.  Sometimes  It  Is  hard  to 
see  the  site  when  It  Is  under  water,  but  In 
any  event  they  have  not  seen  It.  That  Is 
one  characteristic  that  Is  common  to  most 
of  these  schemes.  They  depend  upon  sales 
to  people  who  have  neither  seen  nor  are 
familiar  with  the  real  estate  Involved. 

We  are  moving  away  from  the  caveat 
emptor  or  "Let  the  buyer  beware,"  and 
requiring  that  the  buyer  be  given  the  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  an  intelligent 
choice. 

This  bill  does  Just  that.  It  provides  to 
the  buyers  of  land — whether  through  the 
maUs,  over  long-distance  telephone,  or  by 
other  solicitations  through  Interstate  com- 
merce, complete  facts  about  the  land  he  Is 
buying  and  enough  Information  on  which  to 
make  a  wise  purchase. 

The  Information  required  to  be  disclosed 
in  the  bill  may  not  be  enough.  A  witness 
who  testified  yesterday,  Mr.  Sam  Frear,  of 
Oregon,  suggested  that  additional  Informa- 
tion be  required  In  the  registration  form 
and  In  the  prospectus.  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittee will  consider  this  closely  and  require 
whatever  basic  Information  Is  necessary  to 
an  Intelligent  choice,  because  this  Is  what 
the  bin  Is  all  about — full  and  fair  disclosure 
of  all  relevant  facts. 

The  bin  requires  filing  of  a  registration 
statement  and  sending  a  prospectus  to  buy- 
ers before  ptirchase.  But  I  believe  that  any 
prospectus — If  It  Is  couched  In  technical, 
dry,  legalistic  language — may  fall  short  In 
providing  the  meaningful  Information  that 
Is  desired.  And  I  think  that  Is  one  of  the 
most  crucial  needs  of  ovir  bill,  to  be  sure 
that  the  Information  provided  to  the  prospec- 
tive purchaser  Is  in  such  a  form  that  a  rea- 
sonably endowed  layman  can  understand  the 
bad  as  well  as  the  good  facts.  I  am  afraid 
that  a  dry,  long  prospectus  may  not  In  all 
clrcimistances  fulfill  that  objective.  A  pros- 
pectus that  a  buyer  can  understand  only 
with  difficulty  has  obvious  shortcomings.  I 
believe  there  should  be  a  requirement  In 
the  prospectus  of  a  "fair  comment"  section, 
or  a  capeullzed  summary  of  the  contents,  de- 
scribing In  clear  layman's  language  the  per- 
tinent facts.  Yesterday  we  discussed  Golden 
Palm  Acres.  The  sales  promotion  pitch  ne- 
glected to  pcrint  out  that  It  was  a  flood  com- 
pound, that  there  was  a  State  easement  that 
would  permit  the  flooding  of  this  land.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be  unfair  to  permit 
the  authorities  to  put  In  black  type,  "This 
land  la  subject  to  being  flooded  by  legal  au- 
thority of  the  State,"  and  In  such  a  fashion 
that  the  consumer  Is  s\ure  to  see  It. 

This  "fair  conunent"  section  could  be  pre- 
pared by  the  SEC  In  a  fashion  similar  to  the 
"Public  Reports"  now  prepared  by  the  States 
under  some  State  subdivision  laws,  or  by  the 
developer  under  the  supervision  of  the  SEC. 
For  example,  this  section  could  contain 
statements  similar  to  the  foUowlng:  "This 
land  has  at  the  present  time  no  access  roads, 
no  utility  connections,  no  p<^ce  or  fire  pro- 
tection, only  scattered  development  on  the 
tract,  but  Is  platted,  surveyed,  and  marked, 
and  development  of  access,  utilities,  police, 
and  fire  is  planned  for  the  future  as  Indi- 
cated on  pages  x  through  y  of  this  pros- 
pectus." 

Or  It  might  say:  "This  lot  has  blacktop 
access,  electricity,  and  water,  police  but  not 
fire  protection,  and  Is  60  percent  developed 
In  single-residence  homes,  and  will  further 
be  developed  In  accordance  with  pages  a 
throngh  s  of  the  procpeetus." 

Or  even:  "This  land  lies  within  the  flood 
conservancy  district  In  this  area,  and  Is  sub- 
ject to  an  easement  permitting  flooding  to 
any  depth  to  drain  waters  from  adjacent 


park  areas."  In  othtr  words,  the  salient 
points  should  be  stated  In  layman's  language 
and  In  a  fashion  that  the  consumer  can  un- 
derstand. 

I  strongly  urge  that  attention  be  given  to 
this  most  Important  problem,  for  otherwise 
the  benefit  a  layman  gets  from  legalistic  or 
technical  jargon  will  be  limited.  Several 
States,  among  them  Minnesota,  California, 
and  Arizona,  prepare  under  State  law  a  pub- 
lic report — written  by  them,  which  la  sent  to 
prospective  purchasers  rather  than  a  formal 
prospectus.  It  Is  possible  for  a  regulatory 
agency  to  participate  la  making  the  Informa- 
tion required  for  the  purchaser  easily  under- 
standable. 

No  one  denies  that  a  problem  exists  In  this 
area.  Swampland,  add  desert,  and  pipe- 
dreams  can  still  be  sold  to  the  public  with- 
out informing  a  buyer  of  the  facts  which  he 
needs  to  know  in  order  to  make  a  wise  in- 
vestment. The  real  estate  promoter  attacks 
a  particularly  vulnerable  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety. His  target  Is  usually  the  man  or  wom- 
an or  couple  who  Is  aearing  the  age  of  re- 
tirement and  who  has  managed  to  put  to- 
gether some  small  part  of  their  lifetime 
Income.  They  are  offered  thousands  of  acres 
of  nearly  valueless  land  at  prices  and  esti- 
mates showing  the  possibility  of  a  thousand- 
fold Increase  in  value  Over  a  few  years.  The 
promoter  paints  a  glowing  picture  of  the  fu- 
ture development  and  prospects  of  the  tract. 
He  will  not  reveal  the  unfavorable  charac- 
teristics of  the  land  or  development.  He 
confines  blmseU  to  predictions  based  on 
artists'  conceptions  of  how  It  might  look 
or  pictures  of  a  few  houses  built  solely  for 
promotional  purposes  without  sewer,  water, 
telephone,  or  electricity.  Thousands  of  citi- 
zens, both  elderly  and  younger,  have  Invested 
savings — not  current  earnings,  but  the 
money  saved  a  dollar  or  two  at  a  time — In 
worthless  properties. 

The  witnesses  who  testified  before  this 
subcommittee  yesterday  and  testimony  re- 
ceived In  hearings  In  1B63  and  In  1964,  point 
up  eloquently  the  fact  that  there  are  out- 
rageous abuses  In  tha  mall-order  land  sale 
business.  Land  located  miles  from  any 
roads,  valueless  for  any  commercial  or  resi- 
dential expansion,  often  on  slopes  or  gullies 
or  underwater,  Is  sold  by  the  grossest  kind  of 
hlgb-presure  sales  teohniques.  misinforma- 
tion, and  omissions  of  Information. 

I  might  say  at  this  same  point  that  many 
times  the  land  Is  encumbered  to  the  point 
It  la  hopeless  that  any  title  could  effectively 
be  transferred  and  Other  similar  devices 
which  could  effectively  deny  in  other  ways, 
other  than  the  value  Of  the  land  Itself,  any 
effective  sale  and  render  purchase  ineffective. 

Since  almost  universally  they  must  buy 
sight  unseen,  they  are  forced  to  rely  on  the 
representations  of  fanciful  brochures  and  the 
high-preesure  commission  salesmen,  whose 
philosophy  Is  "tell  them  anything  to  make 
the  sale." 

Not  only  do  these  Indefensible  practices 
exist,  but  there  are  atoo  subtler  techniques 
of  distortion,  omission,  and  Incomplete  de- 
scriptions. Although  less  sensational,  this 
sort  of  fraud  Is  distinguishable  only  by  the 
sophistication  of  its  techniques. 

The  mall-order  land  business  Is  big  busi- 
ness. Although  there  are  no  exact  figures 
on  the  total  annual  sales  volume,  estimates 
range  from  a  rptnimnyn  of  (700  million  to 
considerably  In  excess  of  $1  billion  a  year. 
Increasing  population  pressvu-es,  longer  life- 
span and  retirement  years,  and  the  decay  of 
our  cities  have  created  b  vigorous  demand  for 
the  "new  way  of  life"  offered  by  such 
promotions. 

A  need  exists — and  I  believe  this  subcom- 
mittee will  act  reasonably  and  responsibly  to 
meet  It. 

I  find  It  particularly  disheartening  that 
some  critics  of  this  proposal  here  have 
adopted  an  attitude  Of  what  can  only  be 
called  opposition — without  contributing  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  that  exists.    It 


Is  no  solution  to  ask  that  more  vlgorom 
prosecution  be  undertaken  under  postal  tntu 
fraud  statutes,  although  I  think  that  should 
be  done.  For.  as  with  all  criminal  proeecn- 
tlons.  they  necessarily  take  place  after  ttu 
fact,  after  possibly  hundreds  or  thousands  o( 
Innocent  purchasers  have  been  bilked.  Even 
were  all  such  prosecutions  successful,  and 
they  are  not,  it  is  of  little  consolation  to 
people  whose  life  savings  have  been  lost  to 
know  that  the  gtillty  promoter  now  resides  In 
a  Federal  penitentiary. 

Such  prosecutions  are  based  on  the  ability 
to  prove  a  material  misrepresentation  ol  a 
fact — with  criminal  Intent  to  defraud — be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt.  Not  only  does  thli 
not  cover  omissions  of  pertinent  facts,  the 
failure  to  affirmatively  disclose  the  negative 
aspects  surrounding  a  land  sale,  but  the 
criminal  Intent  must  be  proved  beyond  s 
reasonable  doubt.  This  Is  an  exceedingly 
demanding  and  exacting  standard,  and  cer- 
tainly prevents  the  mall  fraud  laws  from 
being  an  effective  regulatory  tool.  And  even 
If  the  criminal  Intent  requirement  is  pres- 
ent, it  Is  still  a  basically  after-the-fact 
remedy  and  does  not  require  any  vtrriting 
affirmatively  expressing  the  facts  which  per- 
mit a  rational  choice  by  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser. 

In  1963,  before  the  present  Minnesota  land 
subdivision  law  was  passed,  about  75  land 
sales  firms  from  both  inside  and  outside  the 
State  of  Minnesota  were  operating  and  doing 
a  $10  million  volume  business  with  Mlnne- 
sotans.  If  we  assume  even  a  like  number  of 
firms  In  presently  unregulated  States,  the 
number  of  prosecutions  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  stamp  out  the  problems  would  be 
staggering — certainly  beyond  the  over- 
strained resources  of  the  postal  authorltlei. 

Those  opposing  this  legislation  have  also 
stated  that  State  law — and  not  Federal  law- 
is  the  answer.  But  not  all  States  have  reg- 
ulatory laws,  and  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
remaining  unregulated  States  (26)  will  ever 
adopt  such  regulation.  I  think  It  Is  signifi- 
cant here  that  none  of  the  officials  of  the 
licensing  law  regulatory  bodies  appeared. 
Even  if  every  State  adopted  some  law,  they 
would  still  be  unable  to  reach  across  State 
lines  Into  other  jurisdictions  to  enforce  their 
laws — or  they  will  be  saddled  with  loopholes 
and  restrictions.  It  Is  difficult  to  prosecute 
out-of-state  criminals,  even  with  the  in- 
tent, if  they  resort  to  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone or  through  the  mall,  which  Is  nor- 
mally the  way  It  Is  done.  It  Is  very,  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  States  to 
effectively  reach  those  sales. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  Florida,  for 
example,  has  a  law  which  applies  only  to 
Installment  sales  of  land  and  that  promoters 
may  avoid  the  effect  of  the  law  by  carrying 
on  sales  b>  deed  and  mortgage  transactions. 

Self-regulation  by  the  Industry  Is  an  un- 
likely hope — first,  because  not  all  developers 
are  member  of  the  organized  professional  as- 
sociations or  subject  in  any  w  ly  to  discipli- 
nary action  by  the  Industry  as  a  whole  and 
second — because  the  success  of  fraudulent 
operations  places  tremendous  press- u-e  on 
ethical  businessmen  to  use  the  sanit  :eoh- 
nlques  to  meet  competition. 

I  might  say  at  this  point.  Mr.  Chalr'nan, 
that  I  would  have  thought  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Realtors  would  come  In 
here  strongly  In  supporting  such  demands, 
because,  as  In  all  consumer  protection  prob- 
lems, there  is  a  clear  Identity  of  Interests  be- 
tween the  consumer  and  the  ethical  busi- 
nessman. Jtist  as  bad  money  drives  good 
money  out  of  circulation,  so  the  tmethlcal 
competitor  Injures  and  drives  out  the  good 
competitor.  Ethical  realtors  should  be 
strongly  opposed  to  this  kind  of  outrageous 
activity,  as  is  the  consumer.  I  think  they 
are.  I  think  the  association  la  more  timid 
than  it  should  be  in  helping  us  reach  a  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  abhor  these  unethical  tactics.    Indeed, 
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thev  testified  "o  yesterday.   But  I  beUeve  and     their  reth-ement  home,  only  to  And  out  it  la     sition  of  any  tax  or  assessment  by  any  public 
Thooe  that  they  wlU  propose  other  measures     Jvmk  land  unsuitable  for  Uvlng  and  in  other     authority; 


to  help  meet  this  obvious  problem. 

The  present  situation  places  a  great  bur- 
den on  reputable  seUers  in  unregulated  in- 
dustries and  States  because  by  comparison 
^th  the  unscrupulous  hucksters,  their  of- 
fers appear  luattraoUve  and  unglamorous. 

Therefore,  I  believe  a  fuU  discloeure  law— 
which  win  operate  before  the  f act— ar»d  give 
Information  to  the  consumer  is  necessary  for 
the  appropriate  remedy.  I  urge  adoption  of 
B.  2672.  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  it  workable  and  effective. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Wuxiams.  The  statement  that 
Senator  Mondale  just  made  comes  from  great 
experience  as  attorney  general  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  This  was  one  of  your  areas 
of  responsibility? 
Senator  Mondalz.  Yes. 
Senator  WmuAMS.  And  Minnesota  is  not 
known  as  one  of  the  areas  important  In  In- 
tersUte  land  sales,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  Is.  isn't  It? 

Senator  Mondalx.  That  is  correct,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  we  are  not  known  for  such  Is 
that  promoters  in  fact  came  to  Minnesota  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  tried  to  buy  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  junk  land.  We  heard  about 
it  on  an  Informal  basis  and  created  so  much 
fuss  on  an  informal  basis  that  they  decided 
Minnesota  was  no  place  to  resort  to  such 
busmess. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  you  are  up  for 
reelection.  We  wlU  not  caU  it  "junk  land"; 
let  us  caU  it  "remote  land." 

Senator  Mondalx.  I  wlU  take  my  chances 
with  "junk."  of  which  we  have  so  very  Uttle. 
[Laughter.) 

Senator  Williams.  But  you  lived  with  this 
day  by  day  for  your  term  of  office  as  attorney 
general? 
Senator  Mondalx.  Yes. 
Senator  Williams.  You  were  a  lot  closer 
to  the  problem  In  practice  than  I  have  been. 
That  IB  why  your  statement  is  ao  highly  valu- 
able, and  I  think  that  your  counsel  on  the 
subcommittee,  on  the  fuU  committee,  and  on 
the  floor  wlU  also  be  Invaluable. 

You  mention  the  harshest  effect  of  the 
abuses  here  in  the  sale  of  remote  and  junk 
lands  as  It  affects  older  people  who  have  a 
dream  of  retirement.  It  is  far  broader  than 
that.  Yesterday,  after  our  hearings,  a  radio 
correspondent  asked  to  interview  me,  and  I 
did.  He  was  a  young  man.  and  he  told  me 
bow  he  and  his  roommate,  when  he  was  In 
college,  bought  an  acre — this  happened  to 
be  In  Texas.  They  have  not  seen  it  and 
they  probably  never  will.  He  said,  "I  don't 
know  whether  it  Is  still  In  Texas;  maybe  it 
went  over  to  Mexico.  It  only  cost  us  $100." 
But.  you  know,  this  is  an  example  of  it.  A 
hundred  dollars  Is  a  lot  of  money  for  any- 
body, and  this  student  was  laughing  it  off 
and  putting  It  on  the  balance  sheet  of  ex- 
perience. But  when  you  get  down  to  retire- 
ment, a  hundred  dollars.  96  down.  $G  a  month 
can  make  a  lot  of  difference. 

Senator  Mondalx.  I  think  it  is  slgnlflcant 
that  this  proposal  was  flrst  generated  In  your 
subcommittee  on  the  Issue  because,  like  so 
many  consumer  problems,  there  Is  often  an 
Issue  not  only  of  needless  loss  of  the  con- 
sumer's spending  power,  but  actual  human 
cruelty  as  well,  because  when  a  person  ap- 
proaches retirement  age,  when  this  person 
and  this  couple  are  no  longer  able  to  earn 
money  to  correct  for  purchasing  errors, 
when  they  have  used  up  the  limited  reserves 
which  the  average  wage  earner  is  able  to 
accumulate  dwlng  the  Ufetlme  and  that  Is 
taken  from  them  through  swindles  such  as 
this,  It  la  more  than  just  the  loss  of  the 
money,  it  is  a  cruel,  cruel  thing  to  do.  That 
couple,  who  thought  they  were  going  to  be 
able  to  retire  in  an  area  as  attractively  de- 
scribed In  these  puffed-up  colored  brochures, 
find  out  after  they  have  spent  their  money, 
after  they  have  spent  the  $200  or  $300  It 
takes  to  travel  to  what  they  hope  wUl  be 


respects  just  not  appropriate  for  retirement 
it  must  be  an  embittering  and  heartbreaJc- 
ing  day  for  that  couple. 

Mr.  WHjLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  that  early  action  will 
be  taken  on  this  bill  In  1967.  All  across 
this  Nation,  prospective  buyers  are  sub- 
ject to  advertisements  and  other  bland- 
ishments that  promise  profits,  security, 
or  even  a  retirement  homesite.  We 
should  do  all  possible  to  help  give  them 
the  information  that  wUl  help  them 
make  the  right  decisions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  1  week  for  additional 
cosponsors.  and  that  an  explanation  and 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on  the 
desk  for  1  week  for  additional  cosponsors 
as  requested;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  and  explanation  will  be  printed  in 
the  Recoko. 

The  bill  (8.  275)  to  provide  full  and 
fair  disclosure  of  the  nature  of  interests 
in  real  estate  subdivisions  sold  through 
the  mails  and  instruments  of  transpor- 
tation or  communication  in  Interstate 
commerce,  and  to  prevent  frauds  in  the 
sale  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  275 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  aa  "The  Interstate  Land  Sales 
Full  Discloeure  Act". 

DEnNinONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(1)  "Commission"  means  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Conunlssion; 

(2)  "Person"  means  an  individual,  any  un- 
lncorpc»ated  organization,  partnership,  asso- 
ciation, corporation,  trust,  or  estate; 

(3)  "Subdivision"  and  "subdivided  lands" 
means  any  land  which  Is  divided  or  proposed 
to  be  divided  into  twenty-five  or  more  lots, 
parcels,  units  or  interests,  whether  contigu- 
ous ac  not.  for  the  purpose  of  offer,  sale,  or 
lease  aa  part  of  a  common  promotional  plan; 

(4)  "Tteveloper"  means  any  person  (1)  who. 
having  an  interest  in  land,  causes  it,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  be  divided  into  a  subdivision, 
or  who  acquires  an  interest  in  a  subdivision, 
(11)  who,  directly  or  Indirectly,  sells  or  leases, 
or  offers  to  sell  or  lease,  or  advertises  for  sale 
or  lease  any  interest,  lot,  or  parcel  in  such 
subdivision,  and  (lU)  who  Is  directly  or  in- 
directly controlled,  controlled  by,  or  under 
direct  or  Indirect  common  control,  with  any 
of  the  foregoing; 

(6)  "Agent"  means  any  person  who  repre- 
sents, or  acts  for  or  on  behalf  of,  a  developer 
in  selling  or  leasing,  or  offering  to  sen  or  lease, 
any  Interest,  lot,  or  paroel  In  a  subdivision; 
but  shall  not  include  an  attorney  at  law 
whose  representation  of  another  person  con- 
sists solely  of  rendering  legal  services; 

(6)  "Blanket  encumbrance"  means  a  trust 
deed,  mortgage,  or  any  other  lien  or  encum- 
brance, including  an  option  or  contract  to 
sell  (X  trust  agreement,  affecting  a  subdivi- 
sion or  affecting  more  than  one  lot  oc  parcel 
offered  within  a  sul>dlviBlon;  except  that  such 
term  shall  not  include  any  Uen  or  other  en- 
cumbrance arising  as  the  result  of  the  impo- 


(7)  "Interstate  commerce"  means  trade  cr 
commerce  anyiTig  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia.  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  any  possession  of  the 
United  States  or  between  any  foreign  coun- 
try and  any  state  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  at 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  «:  any  possession  of  the  United 
States". 

(8)  "Investors"  means  actual  and  pros- 
pective purchaser  or  leasees  of  any  Intereat, 
lot.  or  parcel  In  any  subdivision; 

(9)  "Prospectus"  means  a  written  bro- 
chure or  circular  meeting  the  requirements 
of  section  8  of  this  Act; 

(10)  "Offer"  Includes  every  Inducement, 
solicitation,  cm-  attempt  to  encourage  a  per- 
son to  acquire  an  Interest  in  a  subdivision; 

(11)  "Sale"  or  "seU"  means  any  contract 
of  sale  or  disposition  for  value  of  an  interest 
in  a  subdivision. 


EXEMPTIONS 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to — 

(1)  the  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate  not 
pursuant  to  a  common  promotional  plan  to 
offer  or  seU  25  or  more  parcels  of  subdivided 
land. 

(2)  the  sale  or  lease  of  any  Improved  land 
on  which  there  Is  a  residential,  commercial, 
or  Industrial  building,  or  to  the  sale  or  lease 
of  land  under  a  contract  obligating  the  seUor 
to  erect  a  dwelling  thereon  within  a  period 
of  two  years; 

(3)  the  sale  of  real  estate  under  or  pursu- 
ant to  court  order; 

(4)  the  sale  of  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
secured  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  on 
real  estate; 

(5)  the  sale  of  securities  Issued  by  a  real 
estate  Investment  trust  and  subject  to  any 
State  or  Federal  statute; 

(6)  offers  to  sell  or  dispositions  by  any 
government  or  government  agency; 

(7)  offers  to  sell  and  dispositions  of  ceme- 
tery lots  or  Interests; 

(8)  any  Interest,  lot.  or  parcel  which  Is  a 
part  of  a  subdivision  within,  and  offered 
and  sold  only  to  persons  resident  within,  a 
single  State  or  territory,  where  the  developer 
of  such  subdivision  is  a  person  resident  and 
doing  business  within,  or.  If  a  corporation, 
incorporated  by  and  doing  business  within, 
such  State  or  territory. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  by  Its  rules  and  regulations,  and  sub. 
ject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  therein,  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  any  Interests  in  a  subdivi- 
sion. If  it  finds  that  the  enforcement  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  such  Interests  Is 
not  necessary  in  the  public  Interest  and  for 
the  protection  of  purchasers  by  reason  of 
the  smaU  amount  Involved  or  the  limited 
character  of  the  public  offering;  but  no  In- 
terests shall  be  exempted  under  this  sub- 
section where  the  aggregate  amount  at 
which  the  lots,  parcels,  or  interests  within 
the  subdivision  are  to  be  sold  or  leased 
exceeds  $300,000. 

FSOHIBrnONS  BXLATIMC  TO  THX  SALE  Ok 
LEASE  or  INTESXST  IM  BUEU1VIBIOW8 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any 
developer  or  agent,  directly  «■  indirectly,  to 
make  \ise  of  any  means  or  instnunents  of 
transportation  or  communication  in  Inter- 
state commerce,  or  of  the  malls,  to  sell  or 
lease,  or  offer  to  seU  or  lease  any  Interest, 
lot,  or  paroel  in  any  subdivision  unless  a 
reerlstratlon  statement  with  respect  to  such 
interests,  lots,  or  parcels  Is  in  effect  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  7  of  this  Act. 

(b)  While  a  registration  is  in  effect  with 
respect  thereto  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
developer  or  agent,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
make  use  of  any  tr»*"»  or  instruments  of 
transportation  or  communication  in  Inter- 
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state  commwoe,  or  of  tbe  mallB,  to  sell  or 
lease,  or  offer  to  sell  or  lease,  any  interest, 
lot,  or"  parcel  In  a  subdivision  unless  a  pro- 
■pectus  Is  fumisbed  by  sucb  developer  or 
agent  to  the  investor  sufficiently  before  any 
contract  (^  agreement  for  the  sale  or  lease 
of  such  Interest,  lot,  or  parcel  becomes  bind- 
ing on  the  purchaser  to  afford  him  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  examine  It;  but  In  no 
event  shall  tbe  time  be  less  than  forty-eight 
hoiira. 
uoisnuTiON  or  intxbxbts  in  sitbdivisions 

AND  nCNXNO   or  REGISTRATION   STATXMXNT 

Src.  5.  (a)  Any  Interest,  lot,  or  parcel  In  a 
subdivision  may  be  registered  with  the  Com- 
mission under  the  terms  and  conditions 
hereinafter  provided,  by  filing  a  registration 
statement  In  triplicate,  at  least  one  of  which 
shall  be  signed  by  each  developer.  Its  prin- 
cipal executive  ofiBcer  or  officers,  and  the 
majority  of  Its  board  of  directors  or  persons 
performing  similar  functions  (or.  If  there  Is 
no  board  of  directors  or  persons  performing 
timuai-  (unctions,  by  the  majority  of  the 
persons  or  board  having  the  power  of  man- 
agement of  the  developer) .  Signatures  of  all 
such  persons  when  written  on  the  said  regis- 
tration statements  shall  be  presxuned  to  have 
been  so  written  by  authority  of  the  person 
whose  slgnatxire  Is  so  affixed  and  the  bvirden 
of  proof.  In  the  event  such  authority  shall  be 
denied  shall  be  upon  the  party  denying  the 
same.  The  affixing  of  any  signature  without 
the  authority  of  the  purported  signer  shall 
constitute  a  violation  of  this  Act.  A  regis- 
tration statement  shall  be  deemed  effective 
only  as  to  the  Interests,  lots,  or  parcels  speci- 
fied therein  as  proposed  to  be  offered. 

(b)  At  the  time  of  filing  a  registration 
statement  the  developer  shall  pay  to  the 
Commission  a  fee  of  one-fiftieth  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  maximum  aggregate  price  at 
which  such  lots,  parcels,  or  Interests  are  pro- 
posed to  be  offered,  but  In  no  case  shall  the 
fee  be  more  than  tl.OOO. 

(c)  The  filing  with  the  Commission  of  a 
registration  statement,  or  of  an  amendment 
to  a  registration  statement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  taken  place  upon  the  receipt  thereof, 
but  the  filing  of  a  registration  statement 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  taken  place  un- 
less it  is  accompanied  by  payment  of  the  fee 
required  by  subsection  (b) . 

(d)  "Hie  information  contained  in  or  filed 
with  any  registration  statement  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public  under  such 
regulations  as  tbe  Commission  may  prescribe 
and  copies  thereof,  photostatic  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  furnished  to  every  applicant  at  such 
reasonable  charge  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe. 

nnoRVATioN  rxquired  in  registration 

STATEMENT 

Sic.  6.  (a)  The  registration  statement 
shall  contain  the  information  and  be  accom- 
panied by  the  documents  specified  herein- 
after in  this  section : 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
having  an  interest  in  the  subdivision  and, 
the  extent  of  such  interests  and  the  pur- 
chase price  thereof; 

(2)  a  legal  description  of,  and  a  statement 
of  tbe  total  area  Included  In,  the  subdivision, 
together  with  a  map  showing  the  division 
proposed  and  the  dimensions  of  the  inter- 
ests, lots,  or  parcels  to  be  registered,  the  to- 
pography of  the  subdivision,  and  its  relation 
to  existing  streets  and  roads; 

(3)  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
title  to  the  land  comprising  the  subdivision, 
including  all  encvunbrances  thereon; 

(4)  a  statement  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions, including  the  selling  price  or  rent  at 
which  It  Is  proposed  to  dispose  of  the  inter- 
ests in  the  subdivision. 

(5)  a  statement  of  the  present  condition 
of  access  to,  and  sewage  disposal  facilities 
and  public  utilities  (including  water,  elec- 
tricity, gas,  and  telephone  facilities)  in,  the 
nibdlvlalon  and  the  proximity  of  the  sub- 
dirlslGn  to  cities,  towns,  or  villages,  and  of 


Improvements  to  be  Itistalled  by  the  devel- 
oper and  his  schedule  for  completion: 

(6)  in  the  case  of  any  subdivision  or  por- 
tion thereof  against  which  there  exists  a 
blanket  encumbrance,  a  statement  of  tbe 
consequences  for  an  individual  Investor  of 
a  failure  by  the  person  or  persons  bound  to 
fulfill  obUgations  under  the  Instrument  or 
Instruments  creating  tuch  encumbrance  and 
the  steps,  if  any,  taken  to  protect  the  in- 
vestor in  such  eventuality; 

(7)  (a)  copy  of  Its  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion, with  all  amendments  thereto  and  of  its 
existing  bylaws  or  Instruments  corresponding 
thereto,  whatever  the  name,  If  tbe  developer 
be  a  corporation;  (b)  copy  of  all  Instru- 
ments by  which  the  trust  Is  created  or  de- 
clared. If  the  developer  is  a  trust;  (c)  a  copy 
of  its  articles  of  partnership  or  association 
and  all  other  papers  pertaining  to  Its  or- 
ganization. If  the  developer  is  a  partnership, 
unincorporated  aseoclatlon,  joint  stock  com- 
pany, or  any  other  form  of  organization,  or 
If  the  purported  holder  of  legal  title  is  a 
person  other  than  developer,  copies  of  the 
above  documents  for  such  person; 

(8)  copies  of  the  deed  or  other  instrument 
establishing  title  to  the  subdivision  In  the 
developer  or  other  person  and  copies  of  any 
instrument  creating  a  lien  or  encumbrance 
upon  the  title  of  developer  or  other  person 
and  copies  of  any  Instrument  creating  a  lien 
or  encumbrance  upon  the  title  of  developer 
or  other  person; 

(9)  a  copy  of  the  opinion  or  opinions  of 
counsel  in  respect  to  the  title  to  the  sub- 
division of  developer  or  other  person,  or  a 
copy  of  the  title  Insurance  policy  guaran- 
teeing such  title; 

(10)  copies  of  all  forms  of  conveyance  to 
be  used  in  selling  interests,  lots,  or  parcels 
to  Investors; 

(11)  copies  of  instruments  creating  ease- 
ments or  restrictions  or  other  incumbrance; 

(12)  such  certified  or  uncertified  financial 
statements  as  the  Commission  may  by  rule 
or  regulation  require;  and 

(13)  such  other  Information  and  such 
other  documents  as  ^e  Commission  may  by 
riiles  or  regulations  require  as  being  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  the  protection  of 
Investors. 

(b)  If  any  engineer,  or  appraiser,  or  any 
person  whose  profession  gives  authority  to 
a  statement  made  b/  him,  is  named  as  hav- 
ing prepared  or  certified  any  part  of  the 
registration  statement,  or  is  named  as  having 
prepared  or  certified  a  report  or  valuation 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  registration 
statement,  the  writton  consent  of  such  per- 
son shall  be  filed  wltb  the  registration  state- 
ment. If  any  sucb  person  is  named  as 
having  prepared  or  certified  a  report  or  val- 
uation (other  than  a  public  official  document 
or  statement)  whiclk  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  registration  statement,  but  is  not 
named  as  having  prepared  or  certified  such 
report  or  valuation  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  registration  statement,  the  written 
consent  of  such  person  shall  be  filed  with 
the  registration  statement  unless  the  Com- 
mission dispenses  with  such  filing  as  imprac- 
ticable or  as  Involvizig  undue  hardship  on 
the  person  filing  the  registration  statement. 
taking  effect   of  registration   statements 

AND  amendments  THERETO 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
the  effective  date  of  a  registration  statement 
shall  be  the  thirtieth  day  after  tbe  filing 
thereof  or  such  earlier  date  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  determine,  having  due  regard  to 
the  public  interest  and  the  protection  of 
investors.  If  any  amendment  to  any  such 
statement  is  filed  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  such  statement,  the  registration  state- 
ment shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  filed 
when  such  amendment  was  filed;  except  that 
an  amendment  filed  with  the  consent  of  the 
Commission,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
registration  statemeat,  or  filed  pursuant  to 


an  order  of  the  Commission,  shall  be  treated 
as  a  part  of  the  registration  statement. 
When  the  subdlvider  registers  addltiooal 
lands  to  be  offered  for  disposition,  he  may 
consolidate  the  subsequent  registration  with 
any  earlier  registration  offering  subdivided 
land  for  disposition  under  the  same  promo- 
tional plan.  At  tbe  time  of  consolidation, 
the  subdlvider  shall  include  in  the  consoli- 
dated registration  statement  any  material 
changes  in  tbe  information  contained  in  the 
earlier  registration  statement. 

(b)  If  it  appears  to  the  Commission  that 
a  registration  statement  is  on  its  face  incom- 
plete or  Inaccurate  in  any  material  respect, 
the  Commission  may,  after  notice  by  per- 
sonal service  or  the  sending  of  confirmed 
telegraphic  notice  not  later  than  ten  daya 
after  the  filing  of  the  registration  statement, 
and  opportunity  for  bearing  (at  a  time  fixed 
by  the  Commission)  within  twenty  daya 
after  such  notice  by  personal  service  or  the 
sending  of  such  telegraphic  notice,  issue  an 
order  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  registra- 
tion refusing  to  permit  such  statement  to 
become  effective  until  it  has  been  amended 
In  accordance  with  such  order.  When  such 
statement  has  been  amended  in  accordance 
with  such  order  the  Commission  shall  so 
declare  and  the  registration  shall  become 
effective  at  the  time  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  or  upon  the  date  of  such  declaration, 
whichever  date  is  the  later. 

(c)  If,  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  registration,  a  change  shall 
occur  affecting  any  material  fact  required 
to  be  stated  in  the  registration  statement 
or  which  makes  any  such  fact  misleading, 
the  developer  shall  promptly  file  an  amend- 
ment thereto.  An  amendment  filed  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  registration  state- 
ment, if  such  amendment,  upon  its  face, 
appears  to  the  Commission  not  to  be  incom- 
plete or  Inaccurate  in  any  material  respect, 
shall  become  effective  on  such  date  as  tbe 
Commission  may  determine,  having  due  re- 
gard to  tbe  public  Interest  and  the  protec- 
tion of  Investors.  Upon  receipt  of  any  such 
amendment,  the  Commission  may,  if  It  de- 
termines such  action  to  be  necessary  or  im- 
propriate in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors,  suspend  the  registra- 
tion until  the  amendment  becomes  effective. 

(d)  If  it  appears  to  the  Commission  at  any 
time  that  the  registration  statement  Includee 
any  untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact  or 
omits  to  state  any  material  fact  required  to 
be  stated  therein  or  necessary  to  make  tbe 
statements  therein  not  misleading,  the  Com- 
mission may,  after  notice  by  personal  serr- 
Ice  or  the  sending  of  confirmed  telegraphic 
notice,  and  after  opportunity  for  hearing 
(at  a  time  fixed  by  the  Commission)  within 
fifteen  days  after  such  notice  by  personal 
service  or  the  sending  of  such  telegraphic 
notice,  issue  a  stop  order  suspending  the 
effectiveness  of  the  registration  statement. 
When  such  statement  has  been  amended  In 
accordance  with  such  stop  order  the  Com- 
mission shall  so  declare  and  thereupon  the 
stop  order  shall  cease  to  be  effective. 

(e)  Tbe  Commission  is  hereby  empowered 
to  make  an  examination  in  any  case  in  order 
to  determine  whether  a  stop  order  should 
issue  under  subsection  (d) .  In  making  such 
examination  the  Commission  or  any  officer 
or  officers  designated  by  It  shall  have  access 
to  and  may  demand  the  production  of  any 
books  and  papers  of,  and  may  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations  to  and  examine,  the 
developer,  any  agents,  or  any  other  person. 
In  respect  of  any  matter  relevant  to  the  ex- 
amination. If  the  developer  or  any  agents 
shall  fall  to  cooperate,  or  shall  obstruct  or 
refuse  to  permit  the  making  of  an  examina- 
tion, such  conduct  shall  be  proper  ground 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  stop  order. 

(f)  Any  notice  required  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  sent  to  or  served  on  the  de- 
veloper. 
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nntAMATioM  BiQTTiRED  IN  raosracrnB 
SK  8.  (a)  A  prospectus  leUtlng  to  Intar- 
eets  lots,  or  parcels  in  a  subdivision  shaU 
contain  the  information  contained  In  the 
(Mlstratlon  statement,  but  need  not  include 
^Mlocuments  referred  to  in  paragraphs  <8) 
to  (11).  Inclusive,  of  section  6  of  this  Act 
u)d  shall  contain  such  further  information 
M  may  be  contained  in  amendments  filed 
MOTuant  to  and  declared  effective  under  seo- 
tton  7(c)  of  this  Act.  A  proepectviB  shaU 
also  contain  such  other  information  as  the 
OommlBslon  may  by  rules  or  regulations  re- 
QUire  as  being  necessary  or  appropriate  In 
«ie  public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
Investors. 

(b)  The  prospectus  shall  not  be  used  for 
any  promotional  purposes  before  registration 
iMoomee  effective  and  then  only  If  It  is  used 
in  its  entirety.  No  person  may  advertise  or 
represent  that  the  Commission  approves  or 
recommends  the  subdivided  lands  or  sale 
thereof.  No  portion  of  the  prospectus  shall 
be  underscored,  italicized,  or  printed  in  larger 
or  bolder  type  than  the  balance  of  the  state- 
ment unless  the  Commission  requires  or 
permits  It. 

COOPERATION   WCTH  STATE   AIITHOErnia 

Sk.9.  (a)  In  enforcing  this  Act  the  Com- 
mlaeion  shall  cooperate  with  State  authori- 
ties charged  with  the  responsibility  of  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  interests  In  subdivisions 
which  are  also  subject  to  this  Act  and  may 
accept  for  filing  under  section  5  of  this  Act 
and  declare  effective  as  a  registration  state- 
ment, if  it  finds  such  action  to  be  appropriate 
in  the  pubUc  Interest  or  for  the  protection 
of  Investors,  material  filed  and  found  ac- 
ceptable by  such  authorities. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  affect  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  real  estate  commission 
(or  any  agency  or  office  performing  like 
funcUons)  of  any  State  or  territory  of  ths 
United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia; 
over  any  subdivision  or  any  person. 

civil  UABiLrriES  on  account  or  rAi,SE 

registration    STATEMENT 

Sic.  10.  (a)  In  case  any  part  of  the  regis- 
tration statement,  when  such  part  became 
effective,  contained  an  untrue  statement  of 
a  material  fact  or  omitted  to  state  a  material 
fact  required  to  be  stated  therein  or  neces- 
■ary  to  make  the  statements  therein  not  mis- 
leading, any  person  acquiring  such  interest, 
lot,  or  parcel  in  a  subdivision  (unless  it  is 
proved  that  at  the  time  of  such  acquisition 
he  knew  of  such  untruth  or  omission)  may, 
either  at  law  or  in  equity,  in  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  sue — 

(1)  every  person  who  signed  tbe  regis- 
tration statement; 

(2)  every  person  who  was  a  director  of 
(or  person  paiforming  similar  functions) 
or  partner  in,  the  developer  at  the  time  of 
the  filing  of  the  part  of  the  registration 
sUtement  with  respect  to  which  Ma  llablUty 
is  asserted; 

(3)  every  person  who.  with  his  consent, 
la  named  in  the  registration  statement  as 
being  or  about  to  become  a  director,  person 
performing  similar  functions,  or  partner; 
and 

(4)  every  engineer,  or  appraiser,  or  any 
person  whose  profession  gives  authority  to 
a  statement  made  by  him,  who  has  with 
bis  consent  been  named  as  having  pre- 
pared or  certified  smy  part  of  the  reglatratloo 
statement,  or  as  having  prepared  or  certi- 
fied any  report  or  valuation  which  te  used 
in  connection  with  the  registration  state- 
ment, wltb  respect  to  tbe  statement  in  such 
registration  statement,  report,  or  valuation, 
which  purports  to  have  been  prepared  or 
certified  by  him. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  no  person,  other  than  the 
developer  shall  be  liable  as  provided  therein 
who  shall  sustain  the  burden  of  proof — 

(1)  that  before  tbe  effective  date  of  tb« 
part  of  the  registration  statement  with  re- 
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spoct  to  which  his  liability  Is  asserted  (A) 
he  had  resigned  from  or  had  taken  such  steps 
as  are  permitted  by  law  to  reelgn  from,  or 
ceased  or  refused  to  act  in.  every  (rffice,  ca- 
pacity, or  relationship  in  which  he  was  de- 
scribed in  the  registration  statement  as  act- 
ing or  agreeing  to  act,  and  (B)  he  had  ad- 
vised the  ConunlBslon  and  the  developer  in 
writing  that  he  had  taken  such  action  and 
that  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  such 
part  of  the  registration  statement;  or 

(2)  that  if  such  part  of  the  registration 
statement  became  effective  without  his 
knowledge,  upon  becoming  aware  of  such 
fact  he  forthwith  acted  and  advised  the  Com- 
mission, In  accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
and  in  addition,  gave  reasonable  public  no- 
tice that  such  part  of  the  registration  state- 
ment had  become  effective  without  his 
knowledge;  or 

(3)  that  (A)   as  regards  any  part  of  the 
registration  statement  not  purporting  to  be 
made  on  the  authority  of  an  expert,  and  not 
purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  or  extract  from 
a  report  or  valuation  of  an  expert,  and  not 
purporting  to  be  made  on  the  authority  of 
a  public  official  document  or  statement,  he 
had,  after  reasonable  investigation,  reason- 
able ground  to  beUeve  and  did  believe,  at  the 
time  such  part  of  the  registration  statement 
became  effective,  that  the  statements  therein 
were  true  and  that  there  was  no  omission  to 
state  a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated 
therein  or  necessary  to  make  the  statements 
therein  not  mUleadlng;  and  (B)   as  regards 
any  part  of  the  registration  statement  pur- 
porting to  be  made  upon  his  authority  as  an 
expert  or  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  or  ex- 
tract from  a  report  or  valuation  of  himself 
as  an  expert,   (1)   he  had,  after  reasonable 
Investigation,  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
and  did  believe,  at  the  time  such  part  of  the 
registration  statement  became  effective,  that 
the  statements  therein  were  true  and  that 
there  was  no  omission  to  state  a  material 
fact  required  to  be  stated  therein  or  neces- 
sary to  make  the  statements  therein  not  mis- 
leading, or  (11)  such  part  of  the  registration 
statement  did  not  fairly  represent  his  state- 
ment as  an  expert  or  was  not  a  fair  copy  of 
or  extract  from  his  report  or  valuation  as  an 
expert;  and  (C)   as  regards  any  part  of  the 
registration  statement  purported  to  be  made 
on  the  authority  of  an  expert  (other  than 
himself)   or  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  or 
extract  from  a  report  or  valuation  of  an  ex- 
pert (other  than  himself) ,  he  had  no  reason- 
able ground  to  believe  and  did  not  believe, 
at  the  time  such  part  of  the  registration 
statement  became  effective,  that  the  state- 
ments herein  were  untrue  or  that  there  was 
an  omission  to  state  a  material  fact  required 
to  be  stated  therein  or  necessary  to  make  the 
statements  therein  not  misleading,  or  that 
such  part  of  the  registration  statement  did 
not  fairly  represent  the  statement  of  the  ex- 
pert or  was  not  a  fair  copy  of  or  extract  from 
the  report  or  valuation  of  the  expert.    The 
Commission  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  by  rules  and  regulations  define 
and  prescribe  the  means  reasonably  designed 
to  prevent  such   transactions,   practices   or 
courses  of  business  as  are  fraudulent  and 
deceptive;   and  (D)   as  regards  any  part  of 
the  reglstraUon  statement  piirportlng  to  be  a 
statement  made  by  an  official  person  or  pur- 
porting to  be  a  copy  of  or  extract  from  a 
public  official  document,  he  had  no  reason- 
able ground  to  believe  and  did  not  believe,  at 
the  time  such  part  of  the  registration  state- 
ment became  effective,  that  the  statements 
therein  were  untrue,  or  that  there  was  an 
omission  to  state  a  material  fact  required  to 
be  stated  therein  or  necessary  to  make  the 
statements  therein  not  misleading,  or  that 
such  part  of  the  registration  statement  did 
not  fairly  represent  the  statement  made  by 
the  official  person  or  was  not  a  fair  copy  of  or 
extract  from  the  public  official  document. 

(c)  In  determining,  for  the  purpose  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, what  constitutes  reasonable  investiga- 


tion and  reasonable  ground  for  belief,  tbe 
standard  of  reasonableness  shall  be  that  re- 
quired of  a  prudent  man  In  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  property. 

(d)  The  suit  authorized  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  to  recover  such  damages  as  shall 
represent  the  difference  between  the  amount 
paid  for  the  Laterest,  lot,  or  parcel  (not  ex- 
ceeding the  price  at  which  it  was  offered  to 
the  public)  and  (1)  Uie  value  thereof  as  of 
the  time  such  suit  was  brought,  or  (2)  the 
price  at  which  such  Interest,  lot.  or  parcel 
shtOl  have  been  dlspoeed  of  in  the  market  be- 
fore suit,  or   (3)    the  price  at  which  such 
interest,  lot,  or  parcel  shall  have  been  dis- 
posed of  after  suit  but  b^ore  judgment  If 
such  damages  shall  be  less  than  the  damages 
representing    the    difference    between    tbe 
amount  paid  for  the  Interest,  lot,  or  parcel 
In  a  subdivision  (not  exceeding  the  price  at 
which  it  was  offered  to  the  public)  and  the 
value  thereof  as  of  the  time  such  suit  was 
brought:   Provided.  That  if  the  defendant 
proves    that    any    portion    or    all    of    such 
damages  represents  other  than  tbe  depreda- 
tion in  value  of  such  interest,  lot.  or  parcel 
resulting  from  such  part  of  the  registration 
statement,  with  respect  to  which  bis  liability 
is  asserted,  not  being  true  or  omitting  to 
state  a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated 
therein  or  necessary  to  make  the  statements 
therein  not  misleading,  such  portion  of  or  all 
such  damages  shall  not  be  recoverable.     In 
any  suit  under  this  or  any  oUier  section  of 
this  title  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion, 
require  an  undertaking  for  the  payment  of 
the  costs  of  such  suit,  including  reasonable 
attorney's  fees,  and  if  judgment  shall  be 
rendered  against  a  party  litigant,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  other  party  litigant,  such  costs 
may    be    assessed    in    favor   of   such    party 
litigant   (whether  or  not  such  undertaking 
has  been  required)  if  the  court  believes  the 
suit  or  the  defense   to  have  been  without 
merit,  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse 
him  for  the  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by 
blm,  in  connection  with  such  suit,  such  costs 
to  be  taxed  in  tbe  manner  usually  provided 
for  taxing  of  coets  in  the  court  In  which  the 
suit  was  heard. 

(e)  All  or  any  one  or  more  of  the  persons 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  jointly 
and  severally  Uable,  and  every  person  who 
becomes  liable  to  make  any  payment  und» 
this  section  may  recover  contribution  as  in 
cases  of  contract  from  any  person  who.  If 
sued  separately,  would  have  been  liable  to 
make  the  same  paymebt,  unless  the  person 
who  has  become  liable  was.  and  the  other 
was  not.  guilty  of  fraudulent  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

(f)  In  no  case  shall  the  amount  recover- 
able under  this  section  exceed  the  price  at 
which  the  Interest,  lot,  or  parcel  was  offered 
to  the  public. 


Civn,  i-TtnTT.rmew  ARISINC  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

PBoaracTDsas  and  communications 
Sec.  11.  Any  developer  or  agent  who— 

(1)  offers,  sells,  or  leasee  an  Interest,  lot, 
or  parcel  in  a  subdlvlaion  in  violation  of  eeo- 
tlon  4  of  this  Act,  or 

(2)  offers,  sells,  or  leasee  an  interest,  lot, 
or  paroel  in  a  subdivision  by  the  use  of  any 
means  or  instruments  of  transportation  or 
communication  in  interstate  commerce  or 
of  the  mails,  by  mesins  of  a  prospectus  or 
other  oommunlcation,  written  or  oral,  which 
Includes  an  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
fact  or  omits  to  state  a  material  fact  neces- 
sary in  cxxler  to  make  the  statements,  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  made,  not  misleading  (the  purchaser 
not  knowing  of  such  untruth  or  omlsalon), 
and  who  shall  not  sustain  the  burden  of 
proof  that  he  did  not  know,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  care  could  not  have  known, 
of  such  untruth  or  omission,  shall  be  liable 
to  the  person  purchasing  such  interest  from 
him,  who  may  sue  either  at  law  or  in  equity 
in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  to 
recover  the  consideration  paid  for  such  In- 
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tareat  wltb  Interest  ttaereon,  less  tlie  emount 
of  any  Income  received  thereon,  upon  the 
tender  of  auch  Interest,  or  for  damages  If  he 
no  longer  owns  such  Interest. 

QfxucmnJTT  or  crrTAm  rbsoms 

Sac.  12.  (aV  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  act*»  developer  or  agent  who  with- 
in t«n  years  has  been  convicted  of  any  felony, 
misdemeanor,  «  Is  subject  to  a  stop  order, 
or  permanent  Injunction  Involving  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  any  Interest  In  land,  or  of 
any  security,  or  arising  out  of  such  person's 
oonduct  as  a  developer,  or  agent,  or  as  an 
underwriter,  broker,  dealer,  or  Investment 
adviser  as  defined  In  title  IS,  United  States 
Oode,  or  Involving  embeazlement.  fraudulent 
conversion,  or  misappropriation  of  funds, 
secunues,  or  Interests  In  land,  or  Involving 
the  violation  of  secUons  1341,  1342,  or  1843 
of  Utle  18,  United  States  Code,  or  who  has 
been  iowaO.  by  the  Commission  to  have  wUl- 
fuUy  vloUted  any  provision  erf  any  Act  which 
It  administers  or  who  has  been  found  to  have 
been  a  cause  of  such  violation. 

(b)  Any  pvaon  who  Is  IneUglble,  by  raoeon 
of  subsection  (a),  to  act  as  developer  or 
agent,  may  lUe  with  the  Commission  an 
apidlcatlon  for  an  exemption  from  the  pro- 
visions of  that  subsection.  The  Oommlsslwi 
ir*»iiii  by  order  grant  such  appUcatton.  either 
unoondlUonally  <w  on  an  appropriate  tem- 
porary or  other  conditional  basis.  If  It  Is 
eetebllshed  that  the  prohibitions  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  as  appUed  to  such  person,  are  un- 
duly or  disproportionately  severe  or  that  the 
oonduct  of  such  persons  has  been  such  as 
not  to  make  It  against  the  public  Interest  or 
protection  of  Investors  to  grant  such  appU- 

caUon.  

COTIHT  Km*w  or  oamas 

8sc.  13.  (a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an 
order  of  the  Commission  may  obtain  a  re- 
view of  such  order  In  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  United  States,  within  any  circuit 
wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  buslneas,  or  In  the  xmited 
States  Court  of  AppecOs  for  the  XJlstrlct  of 
Columbia,  by  flUng  in  such  court,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  such  order, 
a  written  petition  praying  that  the  order 
of  the  Conmilsslon  be  modified  or  be  set 
aside  In  whole  or  In  part.    A  copy  of  sudi 
patttton  BhaU  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commission, 
and  thereupon  the  Commission  shaU  file  in 
the  court  the  record  upon  which  the  order 
complained  of  was  entered,  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
No  objection  to  the  order  of  the  Commission 
ShaU  be  considered  by  the  court  unless  such 
objection  shaU  have  been  urged  before  the 
CommlBslon.    The  finding  of  the  commlsBlon 
as  to  the  facts.  If  supported  by  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive.    If  either  party  shall  apply  to 
the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evi- 
dence, and  shall  show  to  the  satlsfaetton  of 
the  court  that  such  additional  evidence  la 
material   and   that   there   were   reasonable 
•rounds  for  f aUui*  to  adduce  such  evidence 
to  the  hearing  before  the  Oommlaelon,  the 
court  may  order  such  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken  before  the  Commission  and  to  b« 
adduced  upon  the  hearing  In  suoh  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  se  to 
the  court  may  seem  proper.   The  Commission 
may  modify  lU  findings  as  to  the  facts  by 
nason  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken, 
and  It  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  find- 
ings   which.  If  supported  by  evidence,  sbaU 
be  conclusive,  and  Its  recommendation,  If 
any,  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of 
of  tiie  original  order.   The  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  shall  be  exclusive  and  Its  Judgment 
and  decree,  afflrmlng,  modifying,  or  setting 
aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  order  of  the 
Commission,  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In 
sections  239  and  240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as 
amended  (28  U.S.C.  346-347) . 
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(b)  "nie  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  subeectlon  (a)  *iaU  not,  unless  speclfl- 
caUy  ordered  by  the  oourt,  operate  as  a  sUy 
of  the  C<»nmls8lon'B  order. 

LnOTATION    or    ACTIONS 

See.  14.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  to 
enforce  any  llablUty  created  under  section 
10  or  11(2)  unless  brought  within  three 
years  after  the  discovery  of  the  untrue  state- 
ment or  the  omission,  or  after  such  discovery 
should  have  been  made  by  the  exercise  of  rea- 
sonable diligence,  or.  If  the  action  Is  to  en- 
force a  liability  created  under  section  11(1). 
unless  brought  within  three  years  after  the 
violation  upon  which  It  Is  based.  In  no 
event  shall  any  such  action  be  brought  to 
enforce  a  UabUlty  created  under  section  10 
more  than  five  years  after  the  sale  of  all  the 
Interests,  lots,  or  paroels  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a' particular  oterlng  (other  than  any 
as  to  which  the  offering  has  been  with- 
drawn), or  under  seeUon  11(2)  more  than 
five  years  after  the  sale. 

coNTKAXT  snmutTiONa  vom 

Sec.  15.  Any  condition,  stipulation,  or  pro- 
vision binding  any  p«rson  acquiring  any  in- 
terest, lot,  or  parcel  in  a  subdivision  to  waive 
compliance  with  any  provision  of  this  title 
or  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  void. 

ADDrrlONAL    BXMEDIES 

8«c.  16.  The  rights  and  remedies  provided 
by  this  Act  ShaU  be  In  addition  to  any  and 
all  other  rights  and  remedies  that  may  exist 
at  law  or  in  equity. 

FRATJBUIXNT    INTKKBTATE    TRANSACTIONS 

S»c.  17.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  devel- 
oper or  agent  la  th^ffer  or  sale  or  lease  of 
any  Interests,  lots,  ot  parcels  In  any  subdi- 
vision by  the  use  of  any  means  or  Instru- 
ments of  transportation  or  commxmlcatton 
In  Interstate  commerce  or  by  the  use  of  the 
malls,  dlrectiy  or  mdlxecUy — 

(a)  to  employ  any  device,  scheme,  or  arti- 
fice to  defraud,  or 

(b)  to  make  any  untrue  statement  of  a 
material  fact  or  to  otolt  to  state  a  material 
fact  necessary  In  order  to  make  the  state- 
ments made,  In  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  made,  not  misleading, 
or 

(c)  to  engage  In  any  transaction,  practice, 
or  course  of  business  which  operates  or  would 
operate  as  a  fraud  or  deceit  upon  the  In- 
vestor. 

rNVSSTIGATIONS,     INJUNCTIONS     AND     PROSXCn- 
TION   of  OFTENSKS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to 
the  Commission  that  any  person  Is  engaged 
or  about  to  engage  m  any  acts  or  practices 
which  constitute  or  wUl  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  any 
rule  or  regulation  prescribed  thereunder,  It 
may.  In  Its  discretion,  bring  an  action  In 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices, 
and  upon  a  proper  etoowlng  a  permanent  or 
temporary  Injunction  or  restraining  order 
shall  be  granted  without  bond.  The  Com- 
mission may  transmit  such  evidence  as  may 
be  available  concerning  such  acts  or  practices 
to  the  Attorney  General  who  may.  In  his  dis- 
cretion. Institute  the  appropriate  criminal 
proceedings  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commlsaton  may.  In  Its  discre- 
tion, make  such  Investigations  as  It  deems 
necessary  to  determine  whether  any  person 
has  violated  or  is  about  to  violate  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion thereunder,  and  may  require  or  permit 
any  person  to  file  With  It  a  statement  In 
writing,  under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  determine,  as  to  aU  the  facts 
and  circumstances  ooncemlng  the  matter  to 
be  Investigated.  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized. In  its  discretion,  to  publish  information 
concerning  any  such  violations,  and  to  In- 
vestigate any  facts,  ^conditions,  practices,  or 


matters  which  It  may  deem  necessary  or 
proper  to  aid  In  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  In  the  prescribing  ot 
rules  and  regulations  thereunder,  or  in  »• 
curing  Information  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
recommending  further  legislation  concern- 
ing the  matters  to  which  this  title  relates. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  any  such  Investi- 
gation, or  any  oUier  proceeding  under  this 
titie,  any  member  of  the  Commission  or  any 
officer  designated  by  It  Is  empowered  to  ad- 
minister oaths  and  affirmations,  subpens 
witnesses,  compel  their  attendance,  take  evl- 
(lence.  and  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  papers,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, or  other  records  which  the  Oommlsalon 
deems  relevant  or  material  to  the  Inquiry. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  any  such  records  may  be  required 
from  any  place  In  the  United  States  or  any 
State  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing. 

(d)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to,  any  person,  tba 
Commission  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court 
of  the  United  SUtes  within  the  JurlsdlcUon 
of  which  such  Investigation  or  proceeding  it 
carried  on,  or  where  such  person  resides  or 
carries  on  business.  In  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  papers,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  and  other  records.  And  such 
court  may  Issue  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  appear  before  the  Commission  or 
member  or  cAcer  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sion, there  to  produce  records,  if  so  ordered, 
or  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  investigation  or  in  question;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  oourt  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof.  All  process  In  any  such  case  may 
be  served  In  the  JudlcltU  district  whereof 
such  person  Is  an  Inhabitant  or  wherever  h« 
may  be  found.  Any  person  who  shall,  with- 
out just  cause,  fall  or  refuse  to  attend  and 
testify  at  to  answer  any  lawf til  inqiiiry  en-  to 
produce  bocdcs,  papers.  corresi>ondence, 
memorandiuns,  and  other  records.  If  in  hli 
powN  so  to  do,  in  obedience  to  the  subpens 
of  the  Commission,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  (1,000  or 
to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

(e)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  papers,  contracts,  agreements,  and 
other  records  and  documents  before  the  Com- 
mission, or  In  obedience  to  the  subpena  of 
the  Commission  or  any  member  thereof  or 
any  officer  designated  by  It,  or  in  any  came 
or  proceeding  Instituted  by  the  Commission, 
on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evi- 
dence, documentary  or  otherwise  required  o( 
him  may  tend  to  Incriminate  him  or  subject 
him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  but  no  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  prosecuted  or  subject  to  any 
pemtlty  or  foreiture  for  or  on  account  of  any 
traosactlon,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  he  Is  compelled,  after  having  claimed 
his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or 
otherwise,  except  that  such  Individual  so 
testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from  proeecu- 
tiOQ  and  punishment  for  perjury  committed 
In  BO  teatuying. 

RXAXINCS    BT    COICmSSION 

Sac.  19.  AU  hearings  shaU  be  pubUc  ana 
may  be  held  before  the  Commission  or  an 
officer  or  officers  of  the  Commission  desig- 
nated by  it,  and  appropriate  records  thereof 
shaU  be  kept. 

UMLAWrUL  IXFmESXMTATIONS 

Sac.  20.  Neither  the  fact  that  the  registra- 
tion statement  for  Interests,  lota,  or  parcdfl 
In  a  subdivision  has  been  filed  or  Is  In  effect 
nor  the  fact  that  a  stop  order  Is  not  In  effect 
vrlth  respect  thereto  shaU  be  deemed  a  find- 
ing by  the  Commission  that  the  registration 
statement  is  true  and  accurate  on  its  face  cr 
that  it  does  not  contam  an  untrue  statement 
of  fact  or  omit  to  state  a  material  fact,  or  be 
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^d  to  mean  that  the  Commission  has  In 
»,«  way  passed  upon  the  merits  of.  or  given 
ipproval  to,  suoh  interests,  lots,  or  parcels. 
^lOiall  be  unlawful  to  make,  or  cause  to  be 
made,  to  any  prospective  purchaser  any  rep- 
mentetlon  contrary  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
flalons  of  this  section. 

PENALTIES 

SBC.  21.  Any  person  who  wlllfuUy  violates 
iiiy  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  the  niles 
gBd  regulations  promulgated  thereunder,  or 
my  person  who  wlllfuUy,  in  a  regUtration 
itatement  lUed  under  this  title,  makes  any 
untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact  or  omits 
to  state  any  material  fact  required  to  be 
listed  theieln  or  necessary  to  make  the  state- 
nients  therein  not  misleading,  shaU  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  (5,000  or 
liji{»lsoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

BULES,    REGUIATIONS,    AND    OHOEBS 

Sec.  22.  The  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority from  time  to  time  to  make.  Issue, 
amend,  and  rescind  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  such  orders  as  are  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  exercise  of  the  functions  and 
poven  conferred  upon  the  Commission  else- 
where in  this  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  Its 
niles  and  regulations  the  Commission  may 
ciaalfy  persons  and  matters  within  its  Juris- 
diction and  prescribe  different  requirements 
lor  different  classes  of  persons  or  matters. 
xasisDicnoN  or  offenses  and  suits 

Ssc.  23.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  courts  of  any 
territory,  and  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  jiiris- 
dlctlon  of  offenses  and  violations  under  this 
title  and  imder  the  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mnlgated  by  the  Commission  In  respect 
thereto,  and  concurrent  with  State  and  terri- 
torial courts,  of  aU  suits  In  equity  and  actions 
at  law  brought  to  enforce  any  UablUty  or 
duty  created  by  this  titie.  Any  such  suit  or 
action  may  be  brought  In  the  district  wherein 
the  defendant  is  found  or  is  an  Inhabitant  or 
transacts  business,  or  li^  ^^  district  where 
the  offer  or  sale  took  place,  if  the  defendant 
participated  therein,  and  process  in  such 
eu«  may  be  served  In  any  other  district  of 
which  the  defendant  is  an  inhabitant  or 
wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found. 
Judgments  and  decrees  so  rendered  shaU  be 
lubject  to  review  as  provided  in  sections  128 
ud  240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (38 
DJBX;.  226,  347) .  No  case  arising  under  this 
title  and  brought  in  any  State  covart  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  shaU  be  removed  to  any 
eonrt  of  the  United  States.  No  costs  shaU  be 
UMSsed  for  or  against  the  Commission  In 
any  proceeding  under  this  title  brought  by 
or  against  it  in  the  Supreme  Court  or  such 
other  courts. 

The  explanation  of  the  bill  follows: 
Explanation  of  iNmsTATE  Land  Sales  Poll 
Disclosure  Act 

nus  blU  is  based  on  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  and  many  of  its  sections  are  Identical 
to  those  contained  in  the  1033  Act. 

Sec.  1— Short  Title:  The  "Interstate  Land 
Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act". 

See.  2—Deflnitiona:  "Subdivision"  and 
"rabdivlded  lands"  means  any  land  which  is 
divided  or  proposed  to  be  divided  Into 
twenty-five  or  more  lots,  parcels,  tmlts  or 
Inteests,  whether  contiguous  or  not,  for  the 
purpose  of  offer,  sale,  or  lease  as  part  of  a 
common  promotional  plan.  A  "developer"  Is 
defined  as  any  person  who,  having  an  Interest 
in  land,  causes  It,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be 
divided  into  a  subdivision,  or  who  acquires 
an  interest  In  such  a  subdivision;  or  a  penon 
who  sells  or  leases  subdivided  lots.  An 
"agent"  means  any  person  who  represents, 
or  acts  for  or  on  behalf  of,  another  person 
In  aelling  or  leasing,  or  offering  to  seU  or 
lease,  any  Interest,  lot,  or  parcel  in  a  subdlvl- 
ilon;  but  shall  not  Include  an  attorney  at  law 
whose  representation  of  another  person  con- 
sists solely  of  rendering  legal  servlcee. 


Sec.  3 — Exemptiona:  The  foUowlng  teans- 
actlons  are  exempted  from  the  coverage  of 
the  Act: 

1.  The  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate  not  pur- 
suant to  a  oommon  promotional  plan  to  offer 
or  sell  25  or  more  parcels  of  subdivided  land. 

2.  The  sale  or  lease  of  any  improved  land 
on  which  there  Is  a  residential,  commercial, 
or  industrial  buUdlng,  or  to  the  sale  or  lease 
of  land  under  a  contract  obligating  the  seUer 
to  erect  a  dwelling  thereon  within  a  period 
of  two  years. 

3.  The  sale  of  reel  estate  \mder  or  pur- 
suant to  court  order. 

4.  The  sale  of  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
secured  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  on 
real  estate. 

5.  The  sale  of  securities  Issued  by  a  real 
estate  Investment  trust  regulated  under  any 
State  or  Federal  statute. 

6.  Offers  to  seU  or  dispositions  by  any  gov- 
ernment or  government  agency. 

7.  Offers  to  seU  and  dispositions  of  ceme- 
tery lots  or  interests. 

The  biU  also  Includes  an  Intrastate  exemp- 
tion which  exempts  sales  to  a  person  resident 
within  a  state  by  a  person  or  corporation 
Incorporated  by  and  doing  business  within 
the  same  state. 

The  SEC  Ls  given  authority  to  exempt  from 
registration  subdivisions  where  the  aggregate 
amount  at  which  the  lots  wUl  be  sold  Is  less 
than  (300,000. 

Sec.  4. — ProMlrttiona  Relatlrig  to  the  Sale  or 
Lease  of  Interest  in  Subdivisiona: 

4(a)  Prohibits  any  developer  or  agent  to 
use  the  malls  or  Interstate  facilities  to  seU 
or  lease  any  lot  in  a  subdivision  unless  a 
reglstraticm  statement  has  been  filed  and  is  In 
effect  In  accordance  with  Section  7. 

4(b)  Prohibits  the  use  of  the  mails  or 
interstate  faclUties  by  a  developer  or  his 
agent  unless  a  prospectus,  described  in  Sec- 
tion 8,  has  been  furnished  to  the  investor 
before  he  signs  a  contract  or  sales  agreement. 

Sec.  5. — Regiatratton  of  Interests  in  Sub- 
divisions: 

S(a)  Provides  for  the  filing  of  a  registra- 
tion statement  with  the  SEC  by  the  developer. 

5(b)  Provides  for  a  registration  fee  of 
l/50th  of  one  per  cent  of  the  mnxlmum 
aggregate  price  at  which  the  lots,  parcels,  or 
Interests  in  the  subdivision  wUl  be  offered. 
In  no  case  can  the  fee  be  more  than  (1,000. 

5(c)  Requires  that  the  filing  be  accom- 
panied by  the  fee. 

6(d)  Provides  that  the  information  In  the 
registration  statement  be  available  to  the 
public. 

Sec.  6. — Information  Required  in  Registra- 
tion Statement: 

Provides  that  the  registration  statement 
must  contain: 

(1)  The  names  of  persons  having  an  In- 
terest in  the  subdivision,  the  extent  of  the 
interest,  and  its  purchase  price. 

(2)  A  legal  description  of  the  subdivlBlon, 
including  a  map  showing  the  size  of  the  lots 
to  be  sold,  the  topography  of  the  land,  the 
relation  of  the  lots  to  existing  streets  and 
roads. 

(3)  A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
title  including  encumbrances. 

(4)  A  statement  of  the  selling  price  of  the 
note  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  sale. 

(6)  A  description  of  the  sewage  facilities 
and  pubUc  utUlties  in  or  avaUable  to  the 
subdivision,  and  a  statement  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  BubdlvlBlon  to  cities,  towns  or 
vUlages. 

(6)  A  description  ot  the  consequences  to 
the  Investor  if  the  developer  fails  to  fulfill 
the  obligations  of  blanket  encumbrance,  and 
what  protection  the  Investor  would  have  If 
that  happened. 

(7)  A  copy  of  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion. 

(8)  Copies  of  the  developer's  deed  to  the 
subdivlBlon. 

(9)  Opinion  of  counsel  as  to  title,  or  tlUe 
insurance. 

(10)  Copies  of  forms  to  be  used  in  selling. 


(11)  Copies  of  Instruments  creating 
ments  (»  restrictions  or  other  incumbrance. 

(12)  Such  certified  or  \mcertlfied  financial 
statements  as  the  Commission  may  by  role 
or  regulation  require. 

(13)  Such  other  information  as  the  SEC 
may  require. 

Sec.  7 — Taking  Effect  of  Registration 
Statement  and  Amendments  Thereto: 

7(a)  Provides  that  a  registration  state- 
ment becomes  effective  thirty  daya  after 
filing. 

7(b)  Emiwwers  the  SEC,  after  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing,  to  stop  registration  from 
becoming  effective  If  it  appears  Incomplete 
or  inaccurate,  and  to  require  that  the  reg- 
istration statement  be  amended  before  be- 
coming effective. 

7(c)  After  the  effective  date  of  reglstnt- 
tion,  requlree  the  developer  to  file  an  amend- 
ment If  there  Is  any  change  In  the  material 
facts.  The  SEC  could  stop  further  sales 
until  amendment  became  effective. 

7(d)  Empowers  the  SEC  to  Issue  a  stop 
order  suspending  effectiveness  of  a  reglBtz»» 
tion  statement,  after  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing if  the  statement  contains  untruthful 
statements  or  omissions  of  fact. 

7(e)  Gives  the  SEC  the  power  to  make  an 
examination  to  determine  whether  a  stop 
order  should  Issue. 

Sec.  8 — Information  Required  in  Prospec- 
tus: 

Requires  that  prospectus  contain  the  same 
information  as  registration  statement. 

It  prohibits  the  use  of  proepecttu  for  pro- 
motional purposes  until  registration  becomaa 
effective  and  then  only  if  used  in  its  entirety. 

Sec.  9 — Cooperation  tritfi  State  Authoritia: 

(a)  Requires  cooperation  of  the  SBC  with 
state  authorities  regulating  the  sale  of  In- 
terests In  subdivisions,  and  aUows  the  SEC 
to  accept  a  state  registration  statement,  in 
lieu  of  the  registration  statement  described 
In  Section  6,  If  it  finds  it  appropriate  in  the 
pubUc  Interest. 

(b)  States  that  the  Act  does  not  affect  the 
authority  of  any  State  real  estate  oommls- 
slon  or  agency  performing  a  like  function. 

See.  10  A  ll—CivU  LiabiUties  on  Aooount 
of  False  Reifistration  and  on  Aeeount  of  a 
False  Registration  Statement:  Tliese  socttODS 
give  the  purchaser  the  right  to  sue  the  de- 
veloper and  his  associates  U  the  r^istratloii 
statement  contained  untrue  statement*  or 
omissions  of  fact  for  damages.  The  piir> 
chaser  could  also  sue  afiyone  who  sold  lots 
in  unregistered  subdivisions  or  who  used 
false  or  misleading  statemmts  either  oraUy 
or  in  a  prospectus. 

5ec.  12 — Ineligibility  of  Certain  Persont: 

12(a)  Prohibits  any  person  from  acting  as 
a  developer  or  agent  if,  within  ten  years, 
they  have  been  convicted  of  any  felony  or 
misdemeanor  or  Is  subject  to  a  stop  order  or 
permanent  Injunction  Involving  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  any  Interest  in  land,  or  of 
any  security  or  arising  out  of  such  person's 
conduct  as  a  developer  or  agent  or  as  an 
underwriter,  broker,  dealer  or  Investment 
adviser. 

(b)  Provides  for  appeal  from  this  ban  to 
the  SEC  and  for  exemptions  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Sec.  13 — Court  Review  of  Orders:  Provides 
for  review  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
United  States  or  any  orders  obtained  by  the 
SEC  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  14 — Limitation  of  Actions:  Limits  ac- 
tions arising  imder  Section  10  to  three  yean 
after  the  discovery  of  an  untrue  statement  or 
material  omission,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
five  years  after  the  offering  is  closed.  Limits 
action  under  Section  11(1)  to  three  years 
after  the  violation  occtuv.  Limits  action 
under  Section  11(2)  to  three  years  after  dis- 
covery of  the  untrue  statement  or  material 
omission,  but  in  no  event  more  than  five 
years  after  the  sale. 

Sec.  15 — Contrary  Stipulations  Void:  Pro- 
hibits vralver  by  stipulation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  this  Act. 
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Sea.  16—Additioiuil  Kemediea:  Provides 
that  tbe  rights  and  remadlss  provided  for 
by  this  Act  shall  be  In  addition  to  aU  other 
rights  and  remedies  that  concurrently  exist 
at  law  or  in  equity. 

Sec.  T7 — Fraudulent  Inter$tate  Tranaac- 
tiona:  Makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
use  the  malls  or  the  means  and  Instruments 
of  Interstate  commerce  to  sell  lots  in  sub- 
divisions by  fraudulent  devices,  to  obtain 
money  by  misstatements  of  fact,  or  to  use 
practices  which  defraud  or  deceive  the  pur- 
chaser. 

See.  It — Inveatigatiotu,  Jntunctiona  * 
ProBeeutUm  of  Offeruet: 

18(a)  Empowers  the  SEC  to  seek  an  in- 
junction In  a  DUtrlct  Court  enjoining  acts 
or  practices  in  violation  of  this  Act. 

18(b)A(c)  Provides  the  power,  including 
subpoena  power,  to  investigate  violations  of 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  19 — Hearings  by  Commia^on:  Pro- 
vides for  public  hearings  by  the  SEC. 

Sec.  20 — VnUnoful  Representations:  Makes 
It  unlawful  to  make  any  representation  that 
registration  with  SEC  means  that  SEC  has 
passed  on  the  merits  of,  or  approved  of,  the 
lots  in  the  subdivision. 

See.  21 — Penalties:  Violations  of  the  Act 
can  be  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  »6,000. 

Sec.  22 — Rules.  Regulations,  and  Orders: 
Provides  the  SEC  with  the  authority  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  which  It  deems 
appropriate  to  exercise  the  functions  and 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Act. 

See.  23 — Jurisdiction  of  Offenses  ond  Suits: 
Provides  for  concurrent  Jiulsdlctlon  among 
the  state  and  federal  courts. 
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OLDER     AMERICANS     COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
PresidenW  I  introduce,  on  behalf  of  Sena- 
tors Clakk,  Pono,  Hart.  Hartxe.  Inouyk, 
jAvm,  Kkhntot  of  Massachusetts, 
Kewnedt  of  Nfew  York,  Morse,  Nelson, 
Pell.  Randolph,  and  Smathers,  a  bill  to 
establish  an  older  Americans  community 
service  program  within  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  should  be  clear 
to  anyone  who  has  given  any  thought  at 
all  to  the  strange  situation  that  con- 
fronts so  many  of  the  people  we  call  the 
elderly. 

On  one  hand,  many  millions  of  our 
older  Americans  find,  at  age  65  or  even 
earlier,  that  they  are  expected  to  live  on 
the  sidelines  of  life.  They  may  feel  Just 
as  vigorous  as  they  did  the  day  after  re- 
tirement as  they  felt  the  day  before,  but 
they  are  supposed  to  slow  down,  to  turn 
off  their  curiosity,  to  adjust  to  enforced 
idleness. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are 
great  opportunities  in  every  community 
for  service  to  others.  All  that  is  needed 
Is  an  organized  effort  to  provide  that 
service. 

The  program  proposed  in  this  bill 
would  match  a  desire  to  serve  with  an 
opportunity  to  serve. 

At  the  same  time,  it  could  shake  in- 
grained attitudes  about  the  elderly,  who 
are  now  so  often  excluded  from  any  op- 
portunity to  give  service  to  their  fellow 
man. 

Admittedly,  the  bill  is  modest.  But  It 
is  big  in  terms  of  goals.  As  one  admin- 
istrator of  a  State  agency  on  aging  has 
said,  the  program  could  become  "the 


foundation  upon  which  a  new  and  signi- 
ficant way  of  life  can  be  built  for  retired 
people  in  all  the  years  to  come,  perhaps 
one  day  even  for  thee  and  me." 

FBOVISIONS    or    THX    BILL. 

The  program  would  work  this  way: 

On  the  local  level,  potential  sponsors 
of  service  programs — and  the  sponsors 
could  be  public  agencies  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organizatlons^would  study  the 
service  needs  of  their  commimities,  and 
they  would  undoubtedly  find  that  there 
is  much  that  could  and  should  be  done. 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  for  example,  has  said  that  ob- 
vious needs  are  legion.    They  include: 

Aids,  receptionists,  and  visitors  In  hos- 
pitals and  niursing  homes,  especially  In 
those  for  the  long-term  ill. 

Aids  in  health  screening  programs  and 
to  the  aged  and  others  returning  to  the 
community  from  mental  hospitals. 

Assistants  in  day  care  centers  for  chil- 
dren and  for  the  aged. 

Classroom  assistants  in  schoolrooms, 
particularly  to  help  potential  school 
dropouts. 

Teachers  of  functionally  illiterate 
adults. 

Workers  In  central  meal  services  for 
older  people  and  information-referral 
centers. 

Companions  and  visitors  to  home- 
bound  elderly  persons,  assistants  in  li- 
braries extending  their  services  to  older 
people. 

Organizers  and  workers  In  community 
Improvement  programs. 

And.  as  the  presklent  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Units  on  Aging  has 
pointed  out: 

When  a  source  of  help  becomes  known,  un- 
Imaglned  possibilities  for  services  evolve. 

Once  the  high-priority  needs  of  a 
community  have  been  Identified,  the  po- 
tential sponsor  woifld  be  in  a  position  to 
plan  the  organization  of  a  work  force, 
which  would  be  open  to  persons  of  age 
60  and  over. 

The  sponsor  may  decide  that  a  small 
force  of  older  persons  should  be  given 
dMrt-term  training  and  be  paid  a  mod- 
est sum.  The  bill  makes  it  possible  to 
pay  up  to  $1,500  a  year  for  each  partici- 
pant. This  amoimt  would  keep  all  indi- 
viduals within  the  present  social  security 
maximum,  yet  alloiw  sponsors  the  flexi- 
bility to  pay  varying  rates  of  pay,  if  cir- 
cumstances warrant. 

In  some  communities,  a  private  organi- 
zation may  well  be  the  logical  sponsor 
of  a  service  program.  Several  senior 
citizen  corps  programs  are,  in  fact,  al- 
ready vmderway  In  cities  of  widely  vary- 
ing populations.  Directors  of  such  pro- 
grams have  discovered  that  their  very 
worthy  activities  often  face  a  fundamen- 
tal difflculty — the  participants  find  that 
it  costs  them  money  to  give  service.  Bus 
fare,  for  example  can  be  a  burden  to  a 
person  who  lives  on  a  tight  budget.  Per- 
haps clothing  requirements  and  other 
expenses  can  caus*  problems. 

Private  organizations  often  find,  too, 
that  the  directors  of  such  programs  begin 
on  a  part-time  basis  but  often  find  them- 
selves working  around  the  clock.  Even  a 
small  Infusion  of  funds  would  help  keep 
such  programs  going  and  growing;  but 
usually  there  is  no  help  to  be  found. 


The  bill  introduced  today  would  make 
It  possible  to  provide  some  help  for  pri. 
vate  orgtuiizations  when  their  objectives 
meet  the  specifications  of  the  older  Amer- 
icans community  service  program. 

Sponsors,  public  or  private,  would  sub- 
mit their  proposals  to  the  State  agency 
responsible  for  formulating  State  plam 
for  the  elderly  as  provided  in  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  Upon  approval 
by  the  designated  State  agency,  the  pro- 
posal would  be  submitted  to  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  in  HEW. 

Among  the  criteria  to  be  considered  by 
the  AOA  in  considering  proposals  are  the 
following: 

First.  There  must  be  close  coordina- 
tion, wherever  appropriate,  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  £ill  other  relevant  Fed- 
eral and  State  programs,  and  there  must 
be  efficient  use  of  the  experience  and  pro- 
grams of  these  agencies. 

Second.  The  program  must  Include 
whatever  short-term  training — and  no 
long-range  Job  training  projects  are  con- 
templated here — necessary  for  effective 
use  of  skills  and  talents  of  participants. 

Third.  The  programs  would  be  devel- 
oped, conducted,  and  administered  with 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  per- 
sons of  age  60  or  over. 

Nine  million  dollars  would  be  author- 
ized for  the  first  fiscal  year  and  $15  mil- 
lion for  the  second.  Local  sponsors  would 
have  to  make  a  10-percent  matching 
payment  in  the  second  year. 
ij:gislative  history 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  introduced  to- 
day was  passed  by  the  Senate  just  before 
adjournment  in  October. 

Its  approval  by  the  Senate  was  the 
culmination  of  an  evolutionary  process 
which  began  with  deliberations  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
a  few  years  ago.  The  special  commit- 
tee, which  is  nonlegislative,  recom- 
mended in  1964  that  a  National  Senior 
Citizens  Corps  be  established  to  "serve 
the  needs  of  both  older  adults  who  would 
welcome  opportunity  for  useful  activity 
and  their  communities  which  would  need 
their  services." 

The  interest  of  the  committee  in  serv- 
ice opportunities  for  the  elderly  was  fur- 
ther intensified  In  1965  when  the  com- 
mittee conducted  a  broad  study  of  the 
war  on  poverty  as  it  affects  older  Ameri- 
cans. The  committee  heard  vivid  ac- 
counts of  limited,  but  very  promising 
programs  authorized  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Under  the  foster  grandparent  pro- 
gram, for  example,  men  and  women  55 
years  or  older  were  enlisted  to  serve  in 
institutions  primarily  for  yoimger  per- 
sons. The  "grandparents"  were  able  to 
give  time  and  attention  to  individuals 
who — because  of  the  heavy  demands 
upon  full-time  institutional  employees- 
had  come  to  feel  neglected  or  lonely. 
The  committee  records  have  dozens  of 
examples  of  good  work  done  by  the  foster 
grandparent  program.  One  doctor,  for 
example,  told  a  committee  staff  member 
that  a  patient  in  a  pediatrics  ward  had 
been  totally  withdrawn  and  defensive 
until  his  elderly  "grandmother"  restored 
his  interest  in  life,  simply  by  talking  to 
him  and  making  him  feel  wanted.  Doc- 
tors, nurses,  directors  of  institutions,  and 
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others  familiar  with  the  program  have 
Mgh  praise  for  it. 

Sven  more  dramatic  success  was 
ad^ved  by  Operation  Medicare  Alert, 
«thorlMd  late  hi  December  1965.  El- 
.derly  participants  were  mobilized  to  in- 
form persons  eligible  for  medicare  about 
the  rights  and  opportunities  that  would 
be  available  when  the  hospital  insurance 
Mogram  to<*  effect  in  July  1966.  The 
workers  went  to  work  with  zest.  They 
contacted  more  than  3.8  million  persons, 
including  18,048  who  were  escorted  to 
social  security  offices  and  55.597  who 
were  referred  to  local  antlpoverty  offices 

GEO  funds  were  used  for  two  other 
programs  that  made  use  of  older  Ameri- 
CBM.  Project  Green  Thiunb  put  retired 
farmers  to  work  on  highway  beautlflca- 
tlon  projeets.  Training  for  a  home 
health  aid  program  was  also  authorized. 

Encouraging  as  such  programs  are.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  they  enlist 
only  participants  whose  incomes  are 
technically  below  poverty  levels.  Thus, 
their  impact  is  limited  by  OEO  funds  and 
by  fundamental  purpose. 

The  enthusiasm  and  experience  of  the 
elderly  must  be  used  on  a  wider  basis, 
using  the  lessons  learned  from  the  OEO 
projects.  Many  more  older  Americans, 
working  In  their  own  communities, 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  serve. 

Such  was  the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  In- 
troduced last  February  4  with  broad  co- 
gponsorshlp  In  the  Seiuite  and  wide- 
spread Introduction  of  identical  bills  In 
the  House.  Soon  after.  Senator  George 
Smathers  introduced  a  bill  similar  In 
purpose,  but  differing  In  important 
provisions. 

Hearings  on  the  two  bills  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging, 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  May  24,  May  25,  and  June  15. 

1M6.    The  subcommittee  was  able  to 
combine  the  best  provisions  of  the  two 

bllla,  and  on  October  13  reported  the  bill 

tai  the  form  in  which  it  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  in  which  it  appears  today  In 

this  draft. 

STBOMO,  WmESPaEAD   ETrPPOBT 


Testimony  taken  at  the  rabcommittee 
hearings  was  heartening,  not  only  be- 
cause it  so  well  established  the  need  for 
the  proposed  program,  but  also  because 
it  so  well  expressed  enthusiasm  for  Its 
fundamental  purposes  and  practicality. 

Statements  or  testimony  in  support  of 
the  concept  of  the  bills  were  received 
from  numerous  organizations,  including: 
APL-CIO,  National  Council  on  the  Aging. 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  Na- 
tional Association   of   Social   Workers. 
National  Recreations  and  Park  Associa- 
tion. National  Association  of  State  Units 
on  Aging.  National  Committee  for  Day 
Care    of    Children,    National    Farmers 
Union,   American  Library   Association, 
American    Public    Health    Association, 
American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
B'nal  B'rith,  B'nal  B'rith  Women,  Fed- 
eration of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies, 
National    Education    Association,    Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Charities, 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  and 
Neighborhood  Centers,  National  Council 
of  Catholic  Women,  and  the  UAW  Re- 
tired Workers  Centers  of  Detroit. 


In  addition,  favorable  statements  were 
received  from  25  State  officials  concerned 
with  the  elderly.  The  States  represented 
are:  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Coimectlcut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Hawaii. 
Illinois,  Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Maryland. 
Massachusetts,  Mlrmesota,  New  Jersey, 
New  York.  Oklahoma.  Rhode  Island. 
Tennessee.  Texas.  Utah,  Vermont.  Vir- 
ginia. West  Virginia.  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  hearings  were  lively  and  helpful. 
The  National  Council  on  the  Aging,  fa- 
example,  gave  us  additional  reasons  for 
giving  adequate  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  private  organizations  that  might 
need  some  form  of  assistance  under 
terms  of  the  bill: 

Adequate  funding  is  Important  to  ooable 
local  {HH^gmms  to  enlist  those  who  are  poor 
and  need  the  income  as  well  as  those  who 
are  on  the  fringes  of  poverty  or  have  limited 
Income,  who  may  not  need  or  wish  to  be 
paid  for  their  services  but  who  require  reim- 
bursement for  the  expenses  which  every  such 
program  participant  incurs  for  transporta- 
tion, meals,  and  other  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses. Volimteerism  generally  is  having 
difficult  days  throughout  the  country,  and 
if  we  are  to  attract  substantial  numbers  of 
new  participants  from  among  the  elderly 
and  the  retired,  many  of  whom  walk  a  taut 
tightrope  between  a  lengthening  longevity 
and  a  shrinking  bank  balance,  such  expenses 
will  have  to  be  reimbursed. 

We  also  heard  from  representatives  of 
organizations  either  now  operating  vol- 
imteer  programs  or  contemplating  such 
action. 

The  National  Coxmcil  of  Jewish 
W(Mnen  was  especially  Informative.  The 
council  organized  pUot  Senior  Service 
Corps  programs  as  early  as  1960,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  hearing  it  had  programs 
In  13  conununities.  The  exhibits  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks  will  give  additional 
information  about  the  projects,  includ- 
ing one  In  my  native  community  of 
Plalnfield,  NJ. 

Testimony  from  the  council  was  wel- 
come, too,  because  It  provided  an  excel- 
lent simimary  of  purposes  of  the  bill. 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Barg,  past  director  of  the 
Helpmate  Volunteer  Bureau  of  Phila- 
delphia, spoke  for  the  council  when  she 
said 


The  appropriation  for  this  act  can  be  the 
first  step  In  creating  a  new  way  of  life  in  the 
later  years.  We  believe  that  life  is  meaning- 
ful to  the  extent  that  each  of  us  has  his  place 
among  his  feUow  men.  Ultimately,  we  believe 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  society  to  make  it 
possible  for  each  of  us  to  live  fuUy  aU  our 
days. 

Representative  Jonathan  Bingham,  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  House  bill,  was 
similarly  eloquent  when  he  said: 

The  truth  Is,  I  am  convinced,  that  our 
older  people  want  continued  commitment, 
not  enforced  idleness. 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  draw  from  the 
stirring  testimony  at  length,  I  will  rec- 
ommend Instead  a  reading  of  Senate  Re- 
port No.  1728.  Issued  on  October  13.  It 
gives  a  good  summary  of  the  testimony 
and  the  need  for  the  bill. 

Another  report,  issued  last  autumn, 
has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced today. 

The  report,  "Needs  for  Services  Re- 
vealed by  Operation  Medicare  Alert,"  was 
the  outcome  of  hearings  conducted  by 


the  senior  Senator  from  Masaaehusetts. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy.  As  chaixman  ol 
the  Subcommittee  on  Federal,  State,  and 
Community  Services  in  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  Senator  Ksh- 
nedy  performed  a  valuable  aervloe  by 
turning  national  attentlcai  iQwn  the  fine 
work  done  by  Operation  Medicare  Alert 
workers. 

Even  more  fundamentally,  howevCT, 
the  hearings  and  report  clearly  demon- 
strated that  older  Americans  could  find 
many  other  ways  in  which  they  could  be 
of  service  to  their  oammunittes  if  they 
were  given  the  means  to  do  so.  Accord- 
ingly, the  subcommittee  report,  in  Its 
very  first  recommendation,  said  that  leg- 
islation should  be  enacted  to  establish  a 
senior  service  program. 

The  subcommittee  action  gives  author- 
itative support  for  a  much-needed 
program.  I  am  pleased  indeed  by  the 
timeliness,  tone,  and  helpfulness  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  today  by 
referring  once  more  to  projections  for  the 
future. 

One  out  of  every  two  senior  citizens  in 
this  Nation  is  now  more  than  72.6  years 
old. 

The  number  of  persons  past  65  will 
probably  rise  by  6  million — from  19  mil- 
lion today  to  25  mlUion — within  the  next 
20  years. 

Life  expectancy  for  women  is  now  73.4 
years.  For  men  it  is  66.  And  there  are 
some  biochemists  who  say  that  an  aver- 
age life  expectancy  of  100  could  theoreti- 
cally be  possible  within  35  years. 

Already  the  average  retiree  can  expect 
14  years  in  retirement,  the  equivalent  in 
hours  of  free  time  to  the  length  of  an 
entire  working  life. 

What  wiU  we  as  a  nation  do  with  the 
energy,  imagination,  and  experience  of 
Americans  who  are  technically  beyond 
retirement  age,  even  though  they  feel 
they  have  something  yet  to  give  for 
others? 

We  should  answer  that  question  In 
the  most  positive  terms  we  can.  This 
bill  is  an  attempt  to  provide  part  of  the 
answer. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senior  Service  Corps 
at  Newark,  NJ.,  is  one  of  the  demon- 
stration projects  operated  by  the  Na- 
tional Coimcll  of  Jewish  Women.  Mrs. 
M.  K.  Welnsteln.  executive  director  of 
the  Newark  corps,  has  been  kind  enough 
to  give  me  several  case  studies  that  viv- 
idly describe  the  splendid  work  done 
by  the  participants. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
He  on  the  table  for  1  week  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors.  and  that  the  attached 
case  histories  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wIU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on  the 
desk  for  1  week  for  additional  cospon- 
sors. as  requested;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  case  histories  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  hill  <S.  276)  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  In  order  to  provide 
for  a  National  Community  Senior  Service 
Corps,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
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bar  and  Public  Welfare,  aod  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Rkooko,  as  follows: 

8.  276 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
'Mepreaentativea  of  the  VnUed  States  of 
Amartoa  <n  Congreae  aaaemVled,  That  th« 
Oidflr  Amerloaiu  Act  at  18e&  1b  innaDded  by 
ndaalgnattng  title  VZ  m  title  vn  and  mo- 
ticHiB  601,  603.  and  608  aa  sactlonB  701,  703. 
and  703,  reepectlvely.  and  by  adding  after 
title  V  a  new  title  aa  fcdlowa: 

"^nx  VZ— OU>KB  AMERICANS  COMMU- 
NIT7  BKBVICB  FBOORAM 


"sxAnaczNT  or  rDnmraa  akd  Fuawa 
"Bao.-eoi.  The  Oongreee  hereby  flnde  and 


"(1)  that  there  are  mUUona  at  Amerlosoa 
affed  alzty  or  over  who  are  forced  Into  Idle- 
nen  and  Inactivity  by  unemployment,  eom- 
poleory  retirement  policies,  or  lack  of  op- 
portunltlee  for  meaningful  community  eerv- 
loe  projecte! 

"(S)  that  certain  grave  oonaequenoee  of 
■och  enforoed  idleneae  are  Impaired  morale 
and  i^yalcal,  mental,  and  peychcdoglcal 
health  among  members  of  this  age  group 
who  are  forced  to  endure  the  frustration, 
feeling  of  futility,  and  Ices  of  self-respect; 

'(3)  that  another  consequence  of  such 
enforced  Idleness  is  inadequate  Incomes  for 
this  age  group,  many  cX  whom  receive  pen- 
sions and  other  retirement  incomes  which  are 
totally  Inadequate,  and  others  of  whom  have 
not  yet  reached  ages  of  eligibility  for  such 
pensions; 

"(4)  that  there  are  needs  in  every  com- 
munity and  area  of  the  Nation  which  are 
not  now  being  met,  not  because  of  the  lack 
at  manpower  to  meet  thoee  needs,  but  rather 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  arrangements 
for  utUldng  available  mani>ower  to  meet 
them; 

"(6)  that  Individuals  aged  sixty  or  over 
an  capable  and  qualified  to  perform  serv- 
ices which  would  meet  many  of  thoee  needs 
and  that  there  is  an  important  potential 
national  asset  In  the  talents,  abilities,  experi- 
ence, training,  and  energy  of  Americans  In 
that  age  group  who  have  been  forced  into 
unwanted  Inactivity;   and 

"(6)  that  providing  this  age  group  with 
opportunities  for  service  will  better  their 
morale,  will  benefit  their  physical,  mental, 
and  psychological  health,  can,  in  many  cases, 
provide  them  with  needed  income  supple- 
mentation, and  will  be  a  means  of  providing 
services  needed  by  all  age  groups  which  are 
not  now  being  provided. 

"DKVZLOnCSNT   Oy   PBOCBAlta 

"SH.  603.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
porpaie  of  this  title  the  Secretary  la  author- 
iMd  to  assist  and  eoapnnX%  with  State  agen- 
cies designated  pursuant  to  section  803(a) 
(1)  In  developing  programs  meeting  the  re- 
quiremients  of  section  603. 

"(b)  The  Secretary's  functions  under  this 
title  shall  be  earned  out  through  the  Com- 
missioner. 

"A  iriHouzAnoN  roa  ouna  akkbicams 

OOMOCUNRT  SXaVICX  PaOCBAM 

"8k.  60S.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  enter 
Into  agjieanents  providing  for  the  payment 
by  him  (subject  to  subsection  <b) )  of  part  or 
all  of  the  cost  of  older  Americans  community 
service  programs,  approved  by  the  State 
agency  designated  under  title  ni,  if  he 
determines.  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

"(1)  only  Individuals  aged  sixty  and  over 
will  provide  services  In  the  program  (except 
for  administrative  purposes)  and  such  serv- 
ices will  be  performed  in  the  community 
where  such  individuals  reside  or  In  nearby 
oommnnltles  either  (A)  on  publicly  owned 
and  operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on 
local  projects  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit 
organizations  (other  than  political  parties), 
other  than  projects  involving  the  construc- 


tion, operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much 
of  any  facility  used  Or  to  be  used  for  sec- 
tarian instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship; 

"(2)  the  program  will  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  at  service  in  the  public 
interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided; 

"(8)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing  contracts  for  servlcee; 

"(4)  the  program  includes  such  short- 
term  training  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  the  skills  and 
talents  of  those  Indlrlduals  aged  sixty  and 
over  who  are  participating; 

"(5)  any  rates  of  pey  and  other  conditions 
of  service,  which  may  be  fixed  by  the  sponsor 
of  each  individual  project,  will  be  appro- 
priate and  reasonable,  and  except  in  imusxuil 
circumstances  no  Individual  will  receive  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  $1,500  per  annimi; 

"(6)  the  program  is  being  eetablished  and 
will  be  carried  out  with  the  advice  of  com- 
petent specialists  is  problems  of  older 
persons; 

"(7)  the  program  provides  that  the  State 
agency  will  administer  or  supervise  its  ad- 
ministration, will  nake  such  reports  to  the 
Secretary,  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information,  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary 
to  enable  htm  to  i>erfarm  bis  functions  under 
this  title,  and  will  keep  such  records  and 
afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports; 

"(8)  the  program  is  closely  coordinated 
with,  wherever  appropriate,  and  makes  the 
most  efficient  use  of  the  experience  and  pro- 
grams of,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Office  of;  Bconomlc  Opportunity,  and  any 
other  relevant  Federal  and  State  programs; 
and 

"(9)  the  program  Is  developed,  conducted, 
and  administered  with  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  persons  who  have  attained 
sixty  years  of  age. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pay,  ptur- 
siiant  to  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
subsection  (a),  more  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  coet  of  any  program  which  Is  the  subject 
of  such  agreement  out  of  funds  which  are 
appropriated  for  the  piirpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  which  begins 
after  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 
In  determining,  for  pwposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  cost  of  any  such  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  attribute  fair  market  value 
to  services  and  facilities  contributed  to  such 
program  from  non-Faderal  sources. 

"PAJCnClPANTS  IN  OLDBK  AMXKICANS  COMMTT- 
NTTT  SERVICE  PBOGSAMS  ARE  NOT  rEDEXAL 
ZMPLOTEZS 

"Sec.  604.  Individuals  providing  their  serv- 
ices under  any  State  program  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  not  be -Federal  employees  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Federal  employment.  Including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  com- 
pensation, leave,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

"EQITTTABLI     DISTRIBVnoN     OP     ASBISTANCX 

"Skc.  605.  The  Seoretary  shall  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable 
distribution  of  assistance  under  this  title 
among  the  States. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  606.  Payments  under  this  title  may 
be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on 
account  of  previously  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  Installments,  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AirrKORIZXD 

"Skc.  607.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1, 1967,  69,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1968,  $15,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title." 


The  case  histories  are  as  follows: 

Mrs.  M.  Spell  Is  a  blind  woman  who  Mis 
on  the  board  of  the  Bast  Orange  Community 
Action  Committee.  She  told  hor  board  sbs 
had  been  unable  to  get  a  competent  resdar 
through  the  conventional  Blind  organlzaticm 
to  help  In  her  studies  at  U);>aala  where  iba 
goes  at  night  to  study  Sociology  aim 
Anthropology. 

A  member  of  the  S8C  Steering  Committee 
who  also  sits  on  that  board  asked  If  «g 
could  get  a  Corps  volunteer  to  read  for 
Mrs.  Spell.  Mr.  John  B.  Shephard,  Jr.,  ei, 
lives  at  the  V.  A.  Restoration  Center  in 
East  Orange  due  to  a  back  and  hip  disability. 
During  his  recuperation  he  bad  done  sonu 
volunteer  work  at  the  hospital  and  was  n- 
ferred  to  the  SSC  by  the  Social  Service  Dept 
there  to  enable  him  to  get  out  of  the  hcs. 
pital  setting  and  Into  the  community. 

Since  he  has  a  musical  background  we  had 
tried  placing  him  with  a  group  where  m 
had  a  request  for  a  teacher  of  <4>era.  Al- 
though Ills  mtisical  backgroiuid  was  in  popu- 
lar music  he  was  willing  to  do  research  In 
bringing  this  program  to  a  group  of  senior 
citizens. 

The  placement  with  Mrs.  Spell  was  soch 
an  urgent  one  that  he  has  been  going  tbert 
twice  a  week  since  September  In  good  and 
bad  weather  despite  the  fact  he  uses  a  caae 
and  public  transportation.  He  has  done 
such  an  outstanding  Job  that  the  head  of 
Upsala's  Sociology  Dept.  asked  to  meet  and 
congratulate  him.  Mrs.  Spell  was  one  of 
three  students  to  get  a  B  in  that  difficult 
course. 

Mr.  Anthony  Lewis,  81,  Is  a  retired  con- 
tractor who  has  been  a  Corps  member  since 
May  1965.  In  February  1966  he  was  shown 
on  a  TV  program  on  Channel  13  in  a  Job  be 
had  done  with  the  Corps  with  the  Newark 
Commission  for  Neighborhood  Conservation 
and  Rehabilitation  in  advising  a  church  with 
limited  funds  on  a  reconstruction  program. 
This  placement  was  Included  In  the  testi- 
mony before  Congress. 

However,  since  then  Mr.  Lewis  has  helped 
In  a  variety  of  Jobs  for  the  Corps.  He  liai 
manned  booths  for  mb  at  Hobby  Shows  and 
has  spoken  before  groups  of  Senior  Citizens 
in  recruitment  drives  to  tell  others  of  the 
satisfaction  he  Is  getting  from  being  in  the 
Corps.  He  was  referred  by  us  to  the  Inter- 
racial Council  Business  C^portimities  when 
he  is  listed  aa  a  consultant  with  them  to  ss- 
slst  any  Negro  going  into  biisiness  where  Mr. 
Lewis'  background  can  be  helpful. 

He  Is  also  working  with  the  Essex  County 
Heart  Association  since  October  and  the  Di- 
rector, Mr.  Tewart  wrote  us:  "Mr.  Lewis  li 
helping  in  our  public  education  activities  In 
South  Orange.  We  ttiank  you.  Please  send 
us  more." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isadora  Bashover,  both  In 
their  70's  had  tried  the  conventional  club 
activities  for  the  elderly.  Their  family  had 
given  him  paints  and  he  worked  as  a  "prim- 
itive" long  enough  to  develop  enough  knowl- 
edge of  art  to  know  that  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  skill.  He  had  no  formal  schooling 
but  a  variety  of  business  experience,  includ- 
ing being  a  restaurateur.  They  are  now  rev- 
elling In  operating  the  Doctor's  Snack  Shop 
at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  two  days  a  week 
to  the  mutual  delight  of  all  concerned.  "It's 
so  good  to  be  useful  and  to  be  appreciated". 

Mr.  D.  R.  65,  intelligent  and  personable, 
was  retired  from  a  government  agency.  How- 
ever, he  had  stayed  home  long  enough  to 
have  lost  all  confidence  in  his  ability  to  again 
hold  a  Job.  He  was  placed  at  the  Beth  Israel 
Hoepltal  doing  a  variety  of  clerical  Jobs, 
where  gradually  his  responsibilities  were  in- 
creased. He  also  incretwed  the  numbw  of 
days  per  week  be  served  from  two  to  four  a 
week.  He  served  there  for  eight  months  and 
Just  before  Cliristmas  called  to  t^  us  he  had 
taken  a  full  time  paid  Job.  He  was  most 
grateful  for  the  "therapy"  offered  by  SSC. 

Mr.  Erich  Outtzeit  had  been  an  apprentice 
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rf  engineering  In  Germany,  had  gone  to 
^eoe  at  night  here  In  the  U.S.  and  been 
in  the  building  and  h<Mn«  repair  trades.  He 
bM  been  helping  the  &sex  County  Welfare 
nosrd  in  a  Homemakers  Oroup,  teaching 
tbeir  cUents  to  repair  small  appliances  and 
furniture.  Our  report  from  their  Home 
goonomist:  "Mr.  G.  was  very  helpful  in  de- 
KTlblng  the  various  tools  and  equipment 
oeeded,  always  keeping  in  mind  the  limited 
budget  of  group  members.  He  explained  how 
various  marks,  dents,  etc.  oould  be  removed 
from  furniture.  The  women  are  bringing 
onall  appliances,  lamps,  chairs  and  other 
gmall  articles  to  our  next  meeting  and  Mr.  G. 
Is  planning  to  show  them  how  these  can  be 
ftsed.  The  women  are  so  pleased  they  have 
asked  to  meet  weekly  instead  of  every  two 
weeks."  ^ 

Sirs.  Martha  Messing  U  an  energetic, 
widowed,  retired  school  teacher  of  78,  who 
eomes  to  the  SSC  office  three  days  a  week 
for  four  hours.  She  makes  calls  to  Corps 
niembers,  does  clerical  work  and  is  bemg 
trained  to  become  an  interviewer  to  assist  in 
.  OiB  administration  of  this  program. 

Mrs.  Helen  Kaplan,  widowed,  66,  retired 
from  V.  A.  and  legal  secretary  work  has  been 
working  as  a  receptionist  with  the  YMCA 
ilnce  May  1985.  In  July  1966  Mr.  Goldt,  her 
nipervisor,  wrote  us:  "Mrs.  BLaplan  is  always 
punctual  and  responsible.  She  seems  to 
enjoy  her  duties  as  a  receptionist  and  per- 
iwms  her  functions  well.  She  is  cheerful 
and  cooperative  and  Interested  in  the  func- 
ttoDs  of  the  "T".  In  October  Mrs.  K.  had 
a  heart  attack.  In  December  she  called  our 
office  to  say  she  had  recovered  and  that  her 
■ole  wish  was  to  completely  recover  so  she 
could  resume  working.  "That  U  the  most 
important  part  of  my  life  now.  My  son  Uves 
In  Canada,  my  sister  out  west.  All  the 
friends  I  have  are  thoee  I  have  made  at  the 
T'.  All  Of  them  were  wonderful  to  me 
through  my  Illness."  She  went  back  to  work 
there  this  week. 

aANDOLPH   COSPONSORS    OLDER    AMXBICAW    COM- 

KtmlTT     SXRVICR    rtOCRASf    BIIX CITES     AB- 

nCLX  BT  WEST  VTBCINIA  TTNIVEBSITT  PBO- 
FESSOB  ON  "XMPLOTICENT  OPPOBTONrii*b  FOR 
THE  XLOXBLT" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
my  privilege  and  responsibility  to  Join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  VTiLUAMS]  in  sponsoring  the 
older  Americans  community  service  pro- 
gram bill,  which  I  also  cosponsored  in 
the  89th  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
"Employment  and  Retirement  Incomes  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  I  have 
gained  much  Insight  Into  the  needs  of 
our  older  Americans— both  flnanolal  and 
peychological — and  in  my  view  this  pro- 
posal, if  enacted,  would  form  a  good  base 
for  the  attempts  to  satisfy  those  needs. 

'    Mr.  President,  an  assistant  professor 
In  marketing  from  West  Virginia  Unl- 

-  versity.  now  enjoying  an  internship  at 
Duke  University,  wrote  to  me  some  time 
ago  asldng  assistance  In  locating  re- 
search materials  on  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's elderly.  Dr.  Raymond  M.  Haas 
has  since  published  an  excellent  paper 
entitled  "Emplojmient  Opportunities  for 
the  Elderly,"  in  which  he  details  many 
avenues  open  to  our  senior  citizens  who 
wish  to  remain  useful  to  their  communi- 
ties and  themselves.  This  article,  in  the 
Michigan  State  University  Business 
Topics,  further  substantiates  the  need 
for  the  proposal  Senator  Williams  and 
I  have  just  submitted,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  follow- 

'  Ing  my  remarks,  with  two  articles  from 
the  Dominion  News  of  Morgantown.  W. 
Va. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection it  is  80  ordered. 

The  article  and  newspaper  clippings 
follow: 

Rebirth  or  the  Ou)XB  Emplotablx:  A  Note 

TO   Retailers — A   Logical  but  Neglected 

Answer    to    the    Prbssino    Problem    of 

Staffing 

(By  Raymond  M.  Haas  and  Edwin  W.  Crooks) 

(Note. — Ramond    M.    Haas    is    Associate 

Professor  of  Marketing,  College  of  Commerce, 

West  Virginia  XJniversity.    Edwin  W.  Crooks 

is    Professor    of    Business    Administration, 

Indiana  University.) 

Pearl  BaUey  attained  stardom  by  singing, 
among  other  things,  a  blues  tune  called  "A 
Good  Man  la  Hard  to  Find."  And,  while  her 
warb}lng  entwtained  many  fans,  the  basic 
•  truth  of  her  song  has  frustrated  personnel 
maiuigers  for  decades,  if  not  centuries.  In 
fact,  some  persons  classify  "Pearl's  lament" 
among  that  smaU  list  of  items  known  as 
eternal  verities — true  forever,  W|iatever  the 
enduring  quallUes  of  the  lyrics,  however, 
many  personnel  managers  in  retailing  believe 
that  the  words  are  especially  apropos  to  their 
situation  at  the  present.  Good  men  (and 
women)  have  always  been  hard  to  find;  but 
with  recent  changes  in  retailing,  the  situa- 
tion is  getting  ever  more  difficult. 

As  a  result  of  certain  sociological  and 
economic  changes  in  the  general  consumer 
market,  stores  have  been  forced  to  remain 
open  additional  hours  on  additional  eve- 
nings. It  used  to  be  that  a  Monday  night 
opening  was  sufficient  for  family  shopping. 
Then  a  competitor  began  to  stay  open  on 
Thursday  nights  and  soon  all  merchants  had 
to  follow  suit.  Today  in  some  shopping  cen- 
ters the  stores  are  open  every  evening  in- 
cluding Sunday. 

The  longer  hours  have  caused  difficult 
staffing  problems,  and  opening  later  in  the 
morning  has  been  only  a  partial  solution. 
Some  stores  have  Increased  their  full-time 
work  force  and  put  their  employees  on  var- 
ious types  of  spUt  shifts,  thus  allocating  the 
\inpopular  hours.  Still  other  firms,  wishing 
to  avoid  shift  work  and  the  morale  problems 
that  it  creates,  have  hired  vast  numbers  of 
part-time  employees  to  fill  the  gap  created 
by  the  extra  hours.' 

Regardless  of  the  approach  to  the  problem 
of  longer  hours,  the  personnel  manager  has 
been  faced  with  the  need  to  secure  many 
additional  workers,  both  nonselling  and  sell- 
ing, but  especially  selling.  It  has  been  an 
especially  difficult  task  tiecause  of  retalllng's 
poor  image  as  a  suitable  career  and  its  in- 
ability to  match  salaries  paid  in  other  fields. 


potential  employees 


We  believe  that  In  their  search  for  addi- 
tional help,  especially  for  part-time  sales  peo- 
ple, personnel  managers  have  either  neglected 
or,  at  least,  have  not  given  proper  attention 
to  one  pool  of  potential  workers.  This 
neglected  reservoir  of  employables  consUt  of 
retirees  and  other  older  persons  released  from 
discontinued  Jobs. 

Profile  of  the  older  employable 

Potential  employees  in  this  pool  are  not 
the  doddering,  crotchety  stereotype  that  ex- 
ists in  the  minds  of  many  persons.  Rather, 
they  are  typically  viable,  eager,  and  fiercely 
loyal.    Because  age  at  separation  varies  be- 


tween industries,  persons  In  this  group  range 
in  age  from  45  on  up  to  about  76.  More 
typically,  they  are  between  66  and  70.  Tlie 
one  thing  they  have  In  common  aa  concerns 
their  age  is  that  they  have  f oimd  employment 
opportunities  restricted  In  their  customary 
occupations  because  of  their  having  passed 
■ome  chronological  benchmark  that  was 
meaningful  in  their  sector  of  the  business 
world.'  However,  the  chronological  bench- 
marks of  other  industries  may  not  apply  to 
retailing.  Writing  about  the  experiences  of 
Bome  West  Coast  retailers,  Dorothy  G.  Smith 
aaid,  and  we  agree.  "There  U  one  area  where 
age  does  not  constitute  an  Insuperable  bar- 
rier— the  department  store."* 

A  student  was  once  overheard  saying  to  a 
friend,  "Tou  know,  professors  are  Just  like 
people— they're    all    different."      Much    the 
same   can   be   said   for   unemployed   older 
persons.    Each  member  of  this  potential  em- 
ployee pool  Is  unique.    To  be  siire.  some  are 
unable  to  work  and  some  do  not  want  to 
work.     Some  are  honest  workers  and  some 
are  not.    Some  are  personable  and  some  are 
out-and-out  bores.     But.  these  statements 
are  true  of  every  sector  of  the  labor  force. 
What  personnel  men  are  looking  for  are  the 
potential  employables  in  the  older  age  brack- 
ets—the p«8ons  who  are  ready.  wilUng.  and 
able  to  work.    What  are  they  like,  and  Just 
as   Important,    are   there   enough   of   them 
available  to  make  it  worthwhile  for  perwn- 
nel  managers  to  attempt  to  tap  the  reservoir? 
ReliabUity.    An  age  old  problem  otUie 
retailer  Is  employee  al»senteelsm,  especially 
among  young   females.     Grandparents  and 
out-of-town  aunts  have  i>een  burled,  seem- 
ingly exhumed,  and  relnterred  more  often  by 
retail  employees  than  those  of  probably  any 
other  profession.    Whether  It  is  a  baseball 
game  or  a  mlssUe  shot,  children  with  measles 
or  husbands  with  Ixunbago,  whatever  the  rea- 
son retail  workers  do  absent  themselves  oc- 
casionally from  their  work.    On  this  basis, 
older  employees  are  superior  to  their  younger 
counterparU.    Joseph  Arkln,  in  an  article  in 
Business  Management,  reported  that  older 
workers  are  lees  likely  to  be  absent  from 
their  Jobs.«    Not  only  are  the  oldsters  more 
mature  and  therefore  more  reliable,  but.  they 
also  experience  less  of  the  possible  causes 
of  absenteeism.    They  are  less  likely  to  be 
hunting  enthusiasts  and  do  not  have  smaU 
children  at  home. 

Admittedly,  disabilities  increase  with  age. 
A  UJ8.  Department  of  Labor  Study,  done 
within  the  past  ten  years,  shows  that  one  in 
every  ten  workers  under  46  years  of  age  re- 
ported some  physical  handicap.  The  pro- 
porUon  Increases  to  one  In  seven  among  Job 
seekers  45  to  50  years  <rf  age  and  to  one  in 
four  for  thoee  over  65.'  However,  three  sep- 
arate studies  by  three  reputable  organiza- 
tions—Temple UnlvMslty.  Prentlce-HaU  Inc., 
and  the  NaUonal  Office  Management  Associa- 
tion—have reached  the  same  conclusion: 
cdder  employees  are  clearly  less  likely  to  be 
absent  from  their  work  than  their  younger 
counterparts.*  Ellaabetb  Brectenrldfe,  In 
her  study  on  the  Effective  Use  af^OUer 
Workers,  concluded  that  "older  workers  do 
not  have  more  acddents  and  greater  sick- 
ness, although  their  iUneaees  tend  to  last 


'The  U.  8.  Department  ctf  Labor  rep<Mi«d 
in  1963  that  "part-time  workers  constitute 
close  to  30  percent  ot  sales  and  service  em- 
ployees, and,  for  the  economy  In  general,  be- 
tween 1949  and  1962,  while  full-time  em- 
ployment rose  to  20  percent  in  America,  part- 
time  employment  rose  62  percent,  three  tlmee 
as  great  a  rise."  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Betlrement 
Incomes  of  the  Special  Conunlttee  on  Aging, 
IT.  S.  Senate,  88th  Congress,  Part  I,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1963,  pp.  4,  8. 


« Slavlck  and  Wolfbeln  report  In  Clerk  Ttb- 
blts,  Hand^KfOk  of  Social  Gerontology  (Chi- 
cago: University  of  Chicago  Press.  1960) .  that 
40  percent  of  all  retired  males  were  let  off 
from  work  InvoluntarUy. 

» D  G.  Smith,  "Hunlling  the  Age  Barrier." 
Personnel  Journal,  March.   1964.  p.   153. 

'Joseph  Arkln.  "Are  Older  Workers  Too 
ExpenslveT"  Bi*«<n«s8  Management.  May. 
1962,  p.  166. 

•  Older  Workers  Adjustment  to  Labor  Mar- 
ket Practices:  An  Analysis  of  Experience  in 
Seven  Major  Labor  Markets,  V.  8.  Department 
of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
BBS  No.  R  151.  September  1966.  p.  2. 

•  Arkln.  op.  ctt.,  p.  57. 
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loBger." '  Of  the  two  typea  of  absencea,  the 
loos  frequent,  but  protracted,  type  1b  easier 
for  peraomxel  managers  to  adjust  to  than 
those  of  a  more  sporadic,  short-term  nature. 

Longevity  and  Turnover.  Another  facet  of 
reliability  la  that  of  longevity.  Once  hired, 
how  long  can  a  new  employee  be  expected 
to  stay  on  the  Job?  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  after  an  analysis  of  seven 
major  labor  markets,  concluded  the  follow- 
ing about  older  workers:  • 

"An  outstanding  quality  of  older  workers 
is  their  dependabUlty.  They  are  not  Job 
hoppers.  Their  work  histories  showed  them 
as  less  Inclined  to  change  Jobs  than  young 
workers;  they  also  show  longer  Job  tenure 
j^or  the  older  group. 

"Once  employed,  an  older  worker  holds  on 
to  his  Job  more  and  quits  less  than  younger  . 
workers.  Older  workers  held  about  35%  of 
the  Jobs,  but  experienced  lees  than  a  quarter 
of  the  annual  total  separations.  They  quit 
their  Jobs  less  than  half  as  often  as  younger 
workers." 

The  above  data  refer  primarily  to  full- 
time  employees.  However,  considering  only 
part-time  workers,  the  older  employables 
can^  out  even  farther  ahead  of  tiielr  rivals. 
Part-time  work  Is  exactly  what  the  older 
members  of  the  labor  force  have  In  mind.  A 
recent  study  shows  that  85  percent  of  the 
»««n  and  women  over  85  who  are  working 
part-time  prefer  that  arrangement.*  They 
aeed  to  supplement  a  modest  retirement  In- 
come or  ^rhaps  build  up  social  security 
credits.  I^)r  many,  part-time  work  matches 
their  physical  abilities,  and  for  others,  work, 
in  small  doees,  is  a  needed  therapy  to  relieve 
the  boredom  encountered  in  the  twilight  of 
Ufe.  In  summary,  the  older  employables 
take  their  part-time  work  seriously  because, 
for  them,  intermittent  work  is  either  a  social 
or  economic  necessity.  In  addition,  the 
younger  segment  of  the  labor  force  has  a 
higher  rate  of  Job  tiunover  than  the  older 
segment,  and  so,  on  the  basis  of  both  longev- 
ity, and  turnover,  older  workers  are  superior 
to  their  Juniors. 

Cost.  In  a  study  of  11,084  members  of  the 
AmarlcasL  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
23.7  pcarcent  of  the  men  and  18.9  percent  of 
the  women  reported  that  they  had  experi- 
enced difficulty  in  securing  work  because 
prospective  employers  believed  that  older 
persons  added  disproportionately  to  the 
firm's  cost  of  Insurance  and  pensions."  Yet, 
In  all  our  research  on  this  topic,  we  have 
found  only  statements  to  the  oontrary.  The 
following  testimony  by  the  personnel  man- 
ager of  the  Lockheed-California  Company, 
before  a  congressional  subcommittee,  is  typi- 
cal of  statements  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  problem: " 

"Some  employers  are  reluctant  to  hire  older 
workers  becatise  they  consider  them  bigh-coet 
employees.  Most  employee  costs  are  deter- 
minable, and  if  a  company  avoids  hiring  of 
older  people  for  reasons  of  coat,  I  would 
suggest  that  It  conduct  a  study  of  the  rela- 


^EUaabeth  L.  Breckamrtdge.  Sffective  Use 
of  Older  Workers  (Chicago:  WUcok  and  Fol- 
let  Company,  1063) .  p.  73. 

•  Older  Workers  Adjustment  to  Labor  Mar' 
ket  Practices:  An  Analysis  of  Experience  in 
Beven  Major  tahor  MarKeia,  op.  dt.,  pp.  1,  4. 

'Statement  of  Hon.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Hearings  before 
the  U.  S.  Senate  Bubcommlttee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Retirement  Incomes,  op.  eit..  Part 
1,  Deeember  IB,  1963,  p.  4. 

» Information  supplied  by  William  S. 
yiteh.  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  Hearings  be- 
fore the  U.  S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Betlremant  Inoooiea.  op.  cit.. 
Part  1.  Oaoember  19.  1089.  p.  38.  R^rlnted 
troax.  Modem  Maturity.  AprU-Uay.  1983. 

"Statemai^it  of  Karl  Kunae.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  «n  Em- 
ployment and  Retirement  Incomes,  op.  dt.. 
Part  3.  January  10, 19M,  pp.  76,  77. 


tl<Hishlp  of  employee  age  to  cost.  It  may  be 
found  that  cost  differentials  based  on  age 
are  not  really  significant,  or  are  compensated 
for  by  other  factors.  Some  cost  items  that 
might  be  considered  are:  State  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  State  disability  Insurance, 
workmen's  compensation,  and  group  insur- 
ance, and  retirement  benefits. 

"While  younger  people  tend  to  be  laid  oS 
more  frequently  than  older  ones — because 
they  have  less  seniority — the  latter  tend  to 
be  unemployed  for  a  somewhat  longer  period 
of  time.  In  California  the  cost  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  Is  paid  from  funds  ac- 
cumulated as  the  result  of  taxes  paid  by  the 
employer,  and  the  r«te  of  this  tax  is  deter- 
mined ultimately  by  the  experience  rating  of 
the  comply. 

"Conrceming  State  disability  insiirance  and 
workmen's  compensation,  I  believe  it  is  In- 
dustry's e^;>er1ence  that  older  workers  are 
more  careful  on  the  Job  and  take  better 
care  of  themselves  off  the  Job  than  others. 
Although  the  frequency  of  accidents  and  ill- 
nesses of  older  workers  may  be  less  than  or 
the  same  as  that  of  their  younger  counter- 
parts, the  recuperative  period  of  older  people 
Is  longer.  In  retirevient  and  group  insur- 
ance plans,  costs  do  increase  with  an  increase 
in  the  average  age  of  employees. 

"I  believe  this  Is  a  good  time  to  point  out 
that  an  employer  who  uses  the  full  range  in 
hiring  can  hire  older  workers  without  affect- 
ing significantly  the  average  age  of  his  work 
force.  Every  company  needs  the  vigor,  drive 
and  enthusiasm  of  tjie  young  recruit  for  its 
apprenticeship  and  other  trainee  poets. 
I^ese  young  men  and  women  will  In  time 
form  the  backbone  of  an  organization.  Pur- 
tbermore,  the  hiring  of  young  people  makes 
possible — or  to  be  emphatic,  makes  neces- 
sary— the  hiring  of  those  with  maturity  with 
their  correlative  attributes  of  experience,  ap- 
plication, and  stability." 

A  no  less  profit-oriented  organisation  than 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
had  this  to  say  on  ttie  question  of  the  cost 
of  older  employees:  ** 

"In  any  consideration  of  possible  increased 
costs,  while  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  a 
low  insurance  and  pension  rate,  it  is  in- 
significant when  one  compares  it  with  the 
costs  involved  in  turnover,  ixwr  or  indiifer- 
ent  performance,  absenteeism,  lack  of  Job 
interest  and  application  and  the  fact  that 
the  company  Is  cutting  itself  off  from  the 
services  of  able,  mature  people." 

COMPAaATWX    ADVANTAGE 

To  this  point  we  kave  attempted  to  dem- 
onstrate that  It  Is  "good  business"  to  hire 
older  Job  applicants  for  part-time  positions 
in  retail  stores.  They  cost  no  more  to  em- 
ploy and  are  reliable  as  concerns  regular 
attendance  and  low  turnover.  Effectively, 
this  means  that  they  are  at  least  equal  to 
their  yo\mger  competitors  in  three  of  the 
most  important  criteria  used  In  selecting 
new  employees.  However,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  older  employees  cannot  do  every- 
thing that  younger  Workers  can  do.  In  turn, 
it  seems  logical  to  assume  that  there  are 
some  tasks  for  whicft  older  persona  are  more 
especiajUy  suited. 

To  paiaphrase  Dattld  Rlcardo's  famous  hy- 
pothesis, the  theory  of  comparative  advan- 
tage for  personnel  men  might  be  stated  as 
follows:  "Use  each  employee  in  the  Job  for 
which  he  Is  best  sultad." 

Prior  Training  and  Experience.  A  look  at 
the  characteristics  at  older  employees  gives 
some  hint  as  to  which  Jobs  they  can  do 
especially  well.  Older  workers  have  gen- 
erally had  some  prliv  experience  or  training 
in  the  production  or  sale  of  a  particular 
prodi^t  line  or  business  sector.  Every  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  xaaXe  the  best  use 
of  any  previous  expedience  in  that  it  reduces 
training  costs  to  the  store.  Books  on  sales- 
manship give  a  greftt  deal  of  emphasis  to 
"knowing  one's  product."    The  store  gen- 


erally must  not  only  teach  new  young  ni^, 
employees  how  to  sell  but  also  give  thcQ 
a  good  course  on  the  selling  points  of  tht 
items  to  be  sold.  The  costs  of  traming  sq 
older,  new-employee  can  be  cut  by  a  fraction 
coming  cloee  to  one-half  If  he  Is  carefully 
assigned.  To  summarize  this  point,  we  can 
say  that  older  sales-workers  have  a  eooi. 
parative  advantage  in  certain  product  llnei 
where  they  may  have  had  prior  experience  «r 
training.  Por  Instance,  a  retired  employee  of 
an  electronics  firm  should  be  at  least  one 
step  ahead  in  a  selling  Job  In  the  radio  and 
television  department  of  a  store,  providM, 
of  course,  that  he  receives  some  training  iq 
sales  work. 

Of  course,  sales  work  Is  not  the  only  mt 
for  which  oldw  workers  may  be  quallfled 
through  prior  training.  Mail  rooms  in  4e. 
paitment  stores  have  been  more  tliaa  ade- 
quately managed  by  retired  postal  clerks,  and 
the  telephone  order  desks  have  been  ably 
manned  by  retired  telephone  operators  start- 
ing on  a  second  career  in  customer  service. 
Oldsters  are  also  often  foimd  at  wrapping 
desks,  check  rocms,  work  rooms,  and  other 
places  where  their  skills  and  dependability 
are  Important. 

Dexterity  and  Flexibility.  If  older  worken 
offer  an  advantage  becaiise  of  their  prior 
training,  some  certainly  are  at  a  comparatlTe 
disadvantage  when  it  comes  to  manual  dsz- 
terity.  But,  again  as  with  the  case  of  train- 
ing as  an  advantage,  dexterity  is  an  Individ- 
ual thing.  Daniel  H.  Kruger,  In  an  article 
on  the  "Iknployment  Problems  of  the  Older 
Worker'  had  this  to  say." 

"Older  persons  can  and  do  leam  new  tedi- 
niques.  In  a  rote  performance  task  by  age 
groups,  it  was  found  that  some  persons  In 
their  fifties  and  sixties  required  more  trials, 
made  more  errors  and  required  more  time  to 
complete  the  task  than  did  pereons  in  their 
twenties.  There  were,  however,  significant 
variations  between  individuals  in  the  higher 
age  groups.  Some  of  the  persons  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties  were  learning  as  readily 
as  the  majority  in  the  younger  age  ranges." 

ECruger  reports  as  follows  on  another 
study:  " 

"Output  data  were  obtained  for  about 
3,200  production  workers  in  eight  manufac- 
t\irlng  establishments  in  two  industries:, 
footwear  and  men's  clothing.  Because  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  such  a  study,  only 
limited  conclusions  csm  be  made.  The  data 
show  that  output  per  man-hour  remained 
fairly  stable  through  age  64  and  declined 
slightly  for  the  55-84  age  group.  When  indi- 
vidual performance  records  were  examined 
it  was  found  that  variations,  in  fact,  were 
g:reater  than  the  differences  in  average  ont- 
put  among  age  groups.  Many  workers  in 
the  older  age  group  (M-64)  had  a  higher 
outptit  than  younger  persons  doing  com- 
parable work." 

Uke  managers  In  any  occupation,  how- 
ever, personnel  men  must  work  on  the  ImsIs 
Of  probatillltles.  and  the  probability  of  the 
presence  of  dexterity  Is  surely  In  the  favor 
of  younger  workers.  However,  In  many  posi- 
tions manual  dexterity  or  strength  Is  im- 
important,  and  mental  flexlbUity  is  the  Im- 
portant oharacterlstie.  As  the  above  data 
would  indicate,  many  older  persons  are  sur- 
prisingly fiexlble  and  adaptable — able  to 
work  easily  and  pleasantly  in  helping  cus- 
tomers satisfy  their  needs. 

Maturity.  Older  employables'  maturity  Is 
often  advantageous.  Por  retailers,  this  qual- 
ity is  especially  desirable  in  poeitions  that 
require  customer  contact  of  a  service  nature 
rather  than  "selling"  per  ae.  Por  instance, 
older  persons  command  respect  in  the  garden 
supply  center  where  advice  is  desired  as  much 
as  the  merchandise.  Purchasers  of  yard 
goods  and  sewing  supplies  seem  to  prefer  the 
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^  Arkin.  op.  cit..  p.  67. 


f  Daniel  H.  Krugar,  "Employment  Frob- 
lema  of  the  Older  Worker,"  Business  Topia, 
Autumn,  1959,  p.  S3. 

^*  Kruger,  op.  cit.  p.  33. 


-are  aenlor  salespeople.  Maturity  of  the 
JSg  is  definitely  a  plus  factor  in  building 
STunage  of  thje  domestics'  department,  the 
Stants'  accessories  department,  or  any  other 
j^g^  where  extensive  experience  is  expected 
gf  the  sales  person  by  the  customer. 

812B    OF    OLOXB    WOKK    FOBCE 

piiring  that  portion  of  our  nation's  history 
^en  slvmia  ita  New  York  and  Boston  were 
KtUirtng  with  immigrants  from  Ireland,  clas- 
dl«l  newspaper  ada  soliciting  Job  applicants 
fttduenUy  ended  with  the  acronym  NINA— 
^  Irish  Need  Apply."    A  great  number  of 
gar  natlOP'e  elderly  believe  that  today  the 
Mtera  JfOPNA—"Vo  Older  Person  Need  Ap- 
Dly"— should  be  Included,  for  they  axe  slmi- 
]a\y  discriminated  against.    Our  purpose  In 
writing  this  article  has  been   to  convince 
JtaU  personnel  managers  that  older  Job  ap- 
glicants  should  be  consldwed  on  an  equal 
C[iis  with  other  Job  appUoants;   and  that 
K  ti  not  Just  good  public  relations  but  also 
good  business  to  do  so.    In  addition,  we  have 
attempted  to  demonstrate  that,  in  the  case 
of  certain  full-time  and  part-time  Jobs,  older 
nersons  should  not  only  be  considered,  but 
Should  actually  be  sought  after  to  fill  them. 
This  last  point  ralsee  a  question,  namely, 
•are  there  enough  older  employables  to  make 
It  worthwhile  for  stwes  to  solicit  their  serv- 
iees  as  a  matter  of  policy?"    In  other  words, 
"how  large  Is  the  older  sector  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  force?" 

In  1963,  there  were  126,000  persona  ofver 
SB  years  of  age  seeking  work  and  three- 
fourths  of  them  were  in  the  largest  industrial 
states,"  where.  Incidentally,  are  located  the 
largest  stores.    Until  they  reach  66,  most  em- 
ployables desire   full-time  work.     However, 
about  16  percent  of  the  imemployed  persons 
over  55  wanted  only  part-time  employment, 
either    seasonally,    spasmodically,    or    on    a 
rtgolar  but  abbreviated  work  schedule.     By 
sex.  about  one-eighth  of  these  men  and  one- 
flfth  of  the  women  wanted  part-time  work. 
The  future 
These  figvires   are   impressive,   but  thoeo 
for  the  future  make  the  case  for  seeking  out 
Mar  part-time  workers  even  more  convinc- 
ing.  The  U.S.  Departanent  of  Labor  predicts 
that  by  1970  there  wlU  be  33.4  million  par- 
soms  over  45  in  the  labcw  force,  up  5.6  mllUon 
or  30  percent  from  1980."    At  the  same  time, 
daring  the  decade  in  question,  the  labor  force 
will  decline  1  percent  In  the  bracket  36  to 
M  years  of  age.  and  there  wUl  be  a  relatively 
tall  increase  of  13  percent  in  the  aector 
aged  26  to  34.    Of  course,  the  largest  gain 
wUl  be  in  the  group  under  26  years,  which 
•ill  burgeon  by  a  full  46  percent.    However, 
more   importanUy    and    despite    the    above 
rates  of  increase,  the  largest  single  sector 
of  labor  force  In  1970  will  still  consist  of 
men  and  women  46  and  over.    This  is  the 
pmp  moet  receptive  to  part-time  Job  offers 
and.  In  our  opinion,  the  group  that  consti- 
tutes a  significant  answer  to  the  peracmnel 
manager's  dllenmia:  how  to  man  the  store 
during  its  ever-lengthening  hours  of  buslneaa. 

BALANCt 

In  developing  and  implementing  long- 
range  manpower  plans,  the  prudent  manager 
strives  for  balance.  And,  as  he  searches  for 
balance,  the  planner  discovers  that  "bal- 
ance," like  a  rare  gem,  has  many  facets. 
There  must  be  balance  in  sex,  balance  in  skill 
levels,  balance  in  potential,  and,  while  the 
Ust  could  be  extended,  finally,  balance  in  age. 
In  explanation  of  this  latter  point,  balance  in 
age  means  that  the  firm  wants  its  work  fOTce 
to  refiect  a  full  range  of  age  levels.  If  a 
Arm's  work  force  has  an  average  age  skewed 


toward  the  high  side,  then  an  accelerated 
death  rate  can  soon  debilitate  the  organiza- 
tion. Similarly,  a  young  work  force  will  pro- 
duce results  commensurate  with  its  lack  of 
experience.  To  achieve  l)alance  In  age,  an 
organisation  can  study  longevity  in  each 
occupation  and  hire  according  to  its  needs  In 
any  occupation  that  Is  out  of  balance.  When 
balance  is  achieved,  the  firm  can  then  imple- 
ment a  policy  of  hiring  new  employees  from 
every  band  of  the  relevant  age  spectrum. 

Por  certain  Jobs  In  retailing,  the  relevant 
age  spectrum  should  be  skewed  toward  the 
older  end.  However,  because  of  some  widely, 
but  not  universally,  held  misconceptions, 
personnel  managers  have  been  reluctant  to 
hire  older  employables.  Dr.  Donald  P.  Kent, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Aging  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
made  the  following  observation:  " 

"'It  is  one  of  the  anomalies,  that  every  time 
we  go  to  an  employer  and  we  say  to  him. 
Tell  us  who  are  your  moat  valuable  employ- 
ees,' he  wUl  almost  invariably  name  hto  older 
employees,  the  people  who  have  been  with 
the  company  for  many  years.  But  if  for  some 
reason  or  other,  because  of  automation  or 
because  of  change  in  techniques,  these  people 
are  thrown  out  of  work,  the  older  person 
finds  the  greater  difficulty  In  becoming 
employed." 

We  suggest  that  for  many  of  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  Job  openings  in  retail 
stores,  older  employables  let  out  of  other 
careers,  are  the  logical  answer  to  the  firm's 
need. 

[Prom  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)   Dominion 

News,  Dec.  29.  1968] 
Stoexs  Nbglxct  To  Employ  Oij>eb  Persons, 
Professor  Sats 
A  West  Virginia  University  commerce  pro- 
feeeor  claims  that  department  stores,  which 
have  been  forced  to  open  their  doors  for 
longer  evening  hours,  have  generally  ne- 
glected to  hire  retirees  and  other  older  per- 
sona released  from  discontinued  Jobs. 

Dr.  Raymond  Haas,  associate  profesaor  of 
marketing,  said  the  vast  ntunber  of  Jobs  be- 
coming available  at  department  stores  have 
caused  employers  many  headaches  when 
searching  for  additional  help.  Dr.  Haas  said 
this  one  pool  of  potential  older  workers 
would  greatly  ease  the  situation.  Ranging 
from  ages  45  to  75,  this  group  of  people  U 
described  by  Haas  as  "typically  viable,  eager 
and  fiercely  loyal." 

Dr.  Haas  made  these  statement*  In  an 
article  published  in  the  fall  edition  of  "Busi- 
ness T<^ics,"  a  Journal  printed  by  Michigan 
State  University.  Entitied  "Rebirth  of  the 
Older  Employable:  A  Note  to  Retailers,"  the 
article  was  co-authored  by  Dr.  Edwm  W. 
Crooks.  Before  becoming  dean  of  Indiana 
University's  Southeastern  campus  in  Pebru- 
ary.  Dr.  Crooks  was  a  professor  of  marketing 
at  WVU.  Dr.  Haas  is  on  leave  from  WVU 
thU  year,  affiliated  with  Duke  University  as 
an  American  CouncU  on  Education  Intern  in 
Academic  Administration. 

The  authors  say  the  longer  hours  brought 
on  by  recent  changes  in  retailing,  have 
caused  difficult  staffing  problems  and  openmg 
later  in  the  momtng  has  been  only  a  partial 
solution. 


Department  stores  aren't  the  only  aul- 
prlts.  Many  of  our  senior  cl^z^ns  could  ha 
usefully  employed  In  a  varrtty  of  buslnaBS 
and  industrial  poBlttona— eveli  tf  only  on 
a  part-time  basis.  But  no  one  seems  to  want 
them.  They  are  forced  to  vesatate  dnrlngi 
a  period  of  their  lives  when  they  often  art 
capable  of  performing  useful  tasks. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  full-time  em- 
ployment be  given  to  these  older  citizens. 
But  they  would  provide  a  good  part-time 
work  force  for  department  stores  and  others 
which  operate  late  into  the  evening.  It 
vrould  be  another  step  in  enoouraging  aalf- 
rvUance  and  would  enable  many  senior  citi- 
zens to  rely  leas  on  charitable  agencies  and 
welfare  groups.  We  hope  Profesaor  Haas' 
conunents  reach  the  right  qxiarters. 


"Much  of  the  following  data  came  from 
the  testimtony  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Moynihan. 
op.  cit.,  pp.  3-13. 

>•  These  data  are  from  "Manpower  Chal- 
lenge of  the  1980'a,"  Washington.  D.O.,  VA. 
DepartmcBt  at  Labor,  i860,  p.  6. 
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(Prom  the  Morgantovra  (W.  Va.)  Dominion 
News.Dec.  31, 1966] 
EicFLOTnia  Oua  Sekior  CrnzBNS 
We  are  glad  to  see  aomeone  is  thinking 
of  our  elder  citizens.    Dr.  Raymond  Haas. 
\7est  Virginia  University  conamerce  profes- 
sor recenUy  lamented  the  fact  that  depart- 
ment stores  netfect  to  hire  older  persons 
and  retirees  during  the  evening  hours. 


n  Testimony  of  Dr.  Dotiald  P.  Ketrt,  Hear- 
ings before  the  V£.  Senate  SubcotMftlttee  on 
Employment  and  Retirement  Incomea,  op. 
ett..  Part  1.  Dacember  19.  I9ta,  p.  31. 


MEMORIAL  TO  VeOODROW  WIIBON 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jeraey.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  introducing  today  for 
myself,  for  Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey, 
Senator  Btkd  of  Virginia,  and  Senator 
Spong  of  Virginia,  a  bill  Intended  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commis- 
sion in  its  report  of  September  29. 1968. 

That  report,  later  reprinted  as  Senate 
Document  No.  123,  offered  a  proposal 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  Commission, 
"reflects  both  appreciation  of  the  great 
President  In  whose  honor  a  suitable  re- 
membrance is  to  be  made,  and  perception 
of  the  social  and  political  needs  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  to  which  tiis  heritage 
Is  bequeathed." 

Furthermore,  declared  the  Commission 
report,  the  proposal  could  be  fulfilled  In 
complete  harmony  with  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture development  of  an  historic  area 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Commlssicm  thus  discharged  the 
assignment  given  to  it  by  Public  Law  87- 
364,  enacted  on  October  4, 1961. 

That  law  declared  that  Woodrow  Wil- 
son had  won  the  enduring  gratitude  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world  for  his  farsighted 
and  tireless  efforts  to  achieve  a  lasting 
peace  with  Justice  and  freedom  for  all. 

Wilson,  said  the.  preamble  to  the 
statute,  had  "eloquently  phrased  the 
principles  for  which  this  country  stands: 
and  provided,  with  his  own  high  stand- 
ards of  integrity,  vision,  and  compas- 
sionate good  will,  an  inspiration  for  gen- 
erations to  come." 

To  honor  the  28th  President  of  the 
United  States  wvroprlately,  the  Com- 
mission members  were  directed  to  con- 
sider two  fundsunental  questions: 

Should  the  memorial  be  monumental, 
similar  to  those  which  honor  Presidents 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln? 

Or  should  it  be  Instead  a  building  of  a 
functional  nature  or,  as  it  is  often  called, 
a  living  memorial? 

The  Commission  members  given  this 
responsibility  were:  Francis  B.  Sayre, 
Jr,  chairman,  dean.  Washington  Ca- 
thedral; Harrison  A.  Williams,  vice 
chairman.  Senator  from  New  Jersey: 
David  BL  E.  Bruce.  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Oreat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland: 
CLiFroRo  P.  Casr.  Senator  from  New 
Jersey:  Corwiltos  E.  Qallacher,  Repre- 
sentative frcan  New  Jersey:  Pewr  H.  B. 
Frblinohutsrn.  Representative  from 
New  Jersey:  George  B.  Hartsog,  Jr.,  Di- 
rector. National  Park  Senriee;  Cheater 
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R.  Huntley;  Douglas  M.  Knight,  presi- 
dent of  Duke  Ublversl^. 

Wdl  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  Its 
assignment,  the  Commission  gave  due 
oonsideration  to  merits  of  both  monu- 
mental and  "living"  memorials  and  con- 
cluded that  the  two  might  well  be  com- 
bined. 

Its  decision  was  based  on  lengthy  stud- 
ies and  testimony  taken  at  hearings  on 
HCarch  2  and  10. 1966. 

Distinguished  witnesses — ^including 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk;  President 
Robert  Ooheen  of  Princeton  University: 
Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  and  MaJ.  Gen. 
E.  Walton  Opie.  chairman  of  the  Wilson 
Centennial  Commission  in  1955-57 — ad- 
dressed the  Commission.  Their  respect 
tor  Wilson's  memory  was  matched  by 
the  thought  and  imagination  they  gave 
to  their  testimony. 

Olven  strong  arguments  for  both  the 
living  and  monumental  memorials,  the 
Commission  found  itself  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  being  able  to  recommend  that 
the  two  could  well  be  combined. 

Briefly  siunmarized,  the  Commission 
recommendations  were: 

SaCOMMXNDATIOK    1 

Site:  The  area  designated  aa  "Market 
Sqiiare"  In  the  report  of  the  President's  Ad- 
Tlsory  Council  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  op- 
poslto  the  Archives  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  E  Street,  the  south  by  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  the  west  by  Ninth  Street,  and 
the  east  by  Seventh  Street,  should  be  desig- 
nated as  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Square. 

BBCOKlCXNDATXOir  2 

Seulpttiral  work:  A  suitable  sculpture,  ez- 
pnsslve  of  the  spirit  and  accomplishments 
of  Woodrow  WUson,  should  be  constructed 
at  the  top,  north  level  of  the  square;  and 
possibly  a  display  area  depleting  new  ideas 
in  International  understanding  coiild  be  es- 
tablished In  the  center  of  the  lower  level. 

MxcowaaamtTtox  s 
An  adjacent  center  tar  scholars:  The  per- 
manent agency  charged  with  continuing  de- 
velopment of  Pennsylminla  Avenue  should  be 
authorlaed  by  Congress  to  make  a  fuU  study 
of  the  costs,  archltectiural  design,  and  non- 
goremmental  soiirces  of  fimds  for  a  Center 
for  Scholars  which  would  become  the  most 
prominent  structure  among  the  buildings  ad- 
jacent to  the  west,  north,  and  east  sides  of 
the  square.  Priority  should  be  given  to  the 
development  of  this  center  as  the  first  of  sev- 
eral buildings  to  be  developed  on  available 
sites  on  the  periphery  of  the  square.  The 
agency  should  also  determine  whether  the 
Center  for  Scholars  should  be  managed  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

UCOlCMXinUTSON    4 

Administering  agency:  The  permanent  rac- 
eeosor  agency  to  the  President's  Temporary 
Commission  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  shaU 
prepare  detailed  plans  for  devel(H>ment  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Square. 

KSCOMICZMDATIOir    8 

Dlseharge  of  Wilson  Commission:  The 
Woodrow  Wilson  Memoclal  Commission 
should  be  discharged,  upon  transmittal  of 
this  report. 

Commission  members  clearly  intended 
that  the  square  and  the  sculptural  work 
should  be  the  prominent  features  of  the 
center.  The  report  even  gives  guidelines 
specifying  that  the  sculpture  should  bis 
visible  from  all  paHs  of  the  square  and 
"of  sufBdent  grandeur  and  scale  to  re* 
mdve  all  poealtaUity  of  domhiation  by  th« 
Archives  building  at  by  oChef  nearby 
structures." 


As  for  site.  CcMnmission  members  found 
arguments  for  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
square  overwhelmingly  convincing.  The 
square  is.compatibla  with  plans  for  over- 
all downtown  redevelopment;  it  will  be- 
come a  superlative  crossroads  for  visi- 
tors; it  Is  on  the  site  of  inauguration 
processions;  and  it  will  become  a  major 
component  of  plans  for  development  of  a 
section  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  already 
designated  as  a  national  historic  site. 

The  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Commission 
has  already  expressed  enthusiasm  over 
the  proposed  use  of  the  square.  We  have 
also  received  expressions  of  friendly  in- 
terest from  organizations,  individuals, 
and  agencies  in  the  months  since  the 
Commission  Issued  the  report. 

Fortunate  in  finding  a  site  both  ap- 
propriate and  available,  the  Commission 
also  benefited  from  what  President 
Ooheen  described  at  the  hearing  as  a  "re- 
markable convergence  of  academic  and 
cultural  interests"  in  support  of  a  "cen- 
ter for  scholars  who  need  to  work  on  the 
incomparable  assemblages  of  materials 
here  in  Washington  relating  to  the  study 
of  American  history  and  the  analysis  ef 
public  and  international  affairs." 

Other  eminent  authorities  agreed  on 
the  need  for  a  center,  although  differing 
somewhat  in  approach.  The  Commission 
report  recognizes  that  the  final  decisions 
on  the  center  can  be  made  only  after  ad- 
ditional studies  and  possibly  additional 
public  hearings. 

Otra   DEBT  TO    WILSON 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
been  blessed  with  great  men  to  leekl  us 
during  times  of  testing  and  crisis. 

Wilson  came  to  the  Presidency  as  a  re- 
former. As  a  college  administrator  and 
as  a  Oovemor  of  Nefw  Jersey,  he  had  had 
the  courage  to  be  an  innovator.  His  goal 
was  always  to  bring  justice,  enlighten- 
ment and  a  better  life  to  those  he  served. 

Once  in  the  White  House,  he  led  ef- 
forts to  make  gover^ent  work  more  ef- 
fectively for  people.  His  legislative  tri- 
imiphs  in  the  early  years  of  his  admin- 
istration were  broa4  and  historic. 

As  a  war  leader,  he  planned  for  the 
peace.  Once  again  he  saw  far  beyond 
the  limited  issues  of  combat  and  the  ne- 
gotiations that  came  with  an  end  of 
fighting.  We  are  still  trying  to  be 
worthy  of  the  goal*  he  saw  for  us  and 
all  people  of  all  nations. 

Through  It  all,  Wilson  regarded  him- 
self as  a  teacher. 

Through  exampte  or  by  force  of  his 
words,  he  could  open  doors  of  imder- 
standlng.  A  center  for  scholars,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  CommlBsion  would  certainly 
be  an  appropriate  part  of  a  memorial  to 
a  man  so  closely  associated  with  scholar- 
ship and  free,  soaring  thought. 

Mr.  President,  v»  from  New  Jersey 
have  an  obvious  reason  to  be  especially 
interested  In  the  hill  offered  today.  I 
am  happy  that  Senator  Case  Is  Joining 
in  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  and  I 
understand  that  Members  of  the  House 
delegation  frpi^  New  Jersey  are  taking 
similar  action  todajr  or  la  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

.  We  from  New  Jeney  must  admit,  how- 
ever, that  Virginia  has  a  prior  claim. 
Senators  Robbkxso*  and  Byro  of  Vir- 
ginia were  among  those  who  testified  at 
the  hearings  last  y«ar,  and  I  know  that 
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Commission  members  were  stirred  by 
their  proud  testimony.  Another  Vir- 
ginian who  testified  was  Oeneral  Oi)ie, 
who  Is  also  a  former  president  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Birthplace  Founda- 
tion— Staunton,  Va.  General  Opie  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  a  "monumental"  me- 
morial at  the  hearings  and  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  he  found  much  to  praise  in 
the  Commission  recommendations,  in 
an  editorial  written  for  his  Staimton 
newspaper,  General  Opie  urged  Con- 
gress, however,  to  heed  the  Commission'B 
recommendations  that  the  sculpture  be 
both  prominent  and  appropriate. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  act  quickly 
on  the  proposal  offered  today.  Our  debt 
to  Wilson  Is  great,  and  more  than  40 
years  have  passed  since  his  death.  We 
should  act  now  to  put  into  tangible  form 
an  expression  of  our  respect,  our  admi- 
ration, and  our  conviction  that  his  ideals 
continue  to  serve  all  mankind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  1  week  for  additional 
cosponsors,  and  that  the  text  of  the  bUl 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and  without  objection,  will  He  on  the 
desk  for  additional  cosponsors  for  1 
week,  as  requested;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  text  of  the  bill  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  277)  to  authorize  the  prep- 
aration of  plans  for  a  memorial  to  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wn.LiAMS 
of  New  Jersey  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  277 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  nssembled.  That,  In 
furtherance  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained In  the  report  of  the  Woodrow  WUsoo 
Memorial  Commlaelon,  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress on  September  29,  lOSS,  and  in  further- 
ance of  plans  for  the  development  of  ttat 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  National  Historic  Site, 
the  Temporary  C<»nmlsslon  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  or  Its  successor  In  Interest,  In  con- 
sultation with  other  interested  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  shaU  prepare  de- 
tailed plans  and  cost  estimates  for  the  de- 
velopment, within  the  area  tn  the  North- 
west section  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
bounded  on  the  north  by  E  Street,  on  the 
south  by  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  on  the  east 
by  Sixth  Street,  and  on  the  west  by  Ninth 
Street,  of  a  memorial  to  Woodrow  WUson,  the 
twenty-eighth  President  of  the  United 
Stetes.  The  area  bounded  on  the  north  by 
E  Street,  on  the  south  by  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, on  the  east  by  Seventh  Street,  and 
on  the  west  by  Ninth  Street  is  hereby  des- 
ignated as  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Square. 
The  Commission  shall  include  in  such  plans, 
as  a  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson's  contribu- 
tions toward  world  peace,  provisions  for: 

(a)  a  suitable  sculpture  expressive  ot 
the  spirit  and  accompllshmente  of  Woodrow 
Wilson; 

(b)  a  full  study  of  the  cost,  architectural 
design,  nongovernmental  source  of  funds, 
and  plans  for  the  appropriate  development 
of  the  area  hereinbefore  designated  as 
"Woodrow  Wilson  Square'?; 

(e>  a  full  study  of  the  cost,  architectural 
design,  nongovernmentel  source  of  funds, 
aad  plans  for  the  operation  of  a  center  for 
seholars  to  be  located  within  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Memorial  area.  Such  study  shall  be 
based  on  the  recoyi  mend  atloas  of  the  Wood- 
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nW  Wilson  Mfimorial  Commission  referred  to 

^BK.  2<  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
M.t«  Act.  the  Temporary  Commission  on 
puiDcylvanla  Avenue,  or  ite  sucoeesor  in  In- 
ierert,  shall  submit  to  the  President  the 
rfetaUed  plan  and  cost  estimates  referred  to 
10  section  1  of  this  Act,  together  with  such 
'  other  information  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
Pnsldent  shall  submit  to  Congress  such  rec- 
ommendations, including  further  legislation. 
u  be  deems  appropriate. 

gBC.  S.  The  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Commission  Is  hereby  abolished. 

SK.  4-  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
otrry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


STRENGTHENING  OP  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  permit  social  security  recipients  to 
earn  up  to  $3,000  annually  without  suf- 
fering the  penalty  of  reductions  in  their 
ieg\ilar  cash  benefits. 

In  previous  Congresses,  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  to  allow  yearly  out- 
ride earnings  up  to  $2,400.  My  decision 
tills  year  to  seek  an  increase  in  this  limit 
to  $3,000  is  based  on  a  recognition  of  the 
rising  cost  of  living.  I  continue  to  feel 
that  the  present  law,  which  results  in  a 
penalty  on  outside  earnings  above  $1,500, 
is  both  Inadequate  and  unfair. 

I  am  concerned  not  only  by  the  need 
for  action  to  help  our  older  citizens  to 
meet  the  burden  of  rising  living  costs, 
but  by  the  fact  that  the  present  limita- 
tion serves  to  rob  these  citizens  of  the 
initiative  to  better  their  own  circmn- 
Btances.  With  the  miracles  of  modem 
medicine,  more  Americans  than  ever  be- 
fore can  look  forward  to  financially  pro- 
ductive years  beyond  the  age  of  65.  Yet 
many,  who  could  otherwise  attain  a 
higher  standard  of  living  by  augmenting 
their  social  security  incomes,  hesitate  to 
do  so  because  c^  the  penalty  of  reduced 
benefits.  For  those  who  must  work  to 
meet  the  expense  of  illness  or  for  other 
reasons,  the  current  law  works  a  par- 
ticular hardship. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  Introducing 
my  bill  to  strengthen  our  social  security 
system  to  benefit  those  who  have  paid 
money  into  it  and  who  are  now  coimtlng 
upon  it.  I  urge  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  correct  a  present  genuine 
hardship  situation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  291)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to 
$3,000  the  annual  amount  individuals 
are  permitted  to  earn  without  suffering 
deduction  from  the  monthly  insurance 
payable  to  them  under  such  title,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


The  Postmaster  General  at  that  time 
sent  up  a  classification  bill,  which  gave 
very  little  recognition  to  the  carriers  and 
clerks  who  play  such  a  key  role  in  the 
movement  of  the  mail.  The  proposed 
classification  bill  provided  for  19  levels. 
It  put  the  carriers  and  clerks  in  level  3. 
liie  Congress,  however,  felt  this  was  im- 
proper and  sought  to  place  them  in  level 
4.  A  compromise  was  effected  which 
created  a  new  level  4,  closer  to  level  3 
than  to  level  5.  This,  I  believe,  initiated 
an  Injustice  that  has  persisted  to  this 
time. 

In  an  attempt  to  keep  up  with  salary 
Increases  in  private  industry,  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  a  number  of  pay  biUs. 
I  might  note  that  these  measures  have 
not  made  post  office  salaries  competitive 
with  those  in  private  Industry. 

Conversion  features  have  been  made  a 
part  of  each  bill.  In  each  one  of  these 
conversions,  credit  for  some  of  the  time 
that  postal  employees  have  spent  in  the 
postal  service  has  been  taken  away  from 
them,  and,  as  a  result,  many  of  them  have 
found  themselves  steps  behind  the  salary 
they  should  have  been  receiving. 

All  of  these  conversion  features  have 
been  based  upon  administrative  con- 
venience, since  it  is  supposedly  too  com- 
plicated to  give  each  employee  his  due. 
But  we  have  now  equipped  the  Govern- 
ment administrative  groups  with  com- 
puters that  make  it  possible  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  correct  these  injus- 
t»iccs 

Accordingly,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will: 

First.  Advance  letter  carriers  and 
clerks  in  level  4  to  level  5;  advance  mail 
handlers  from  level  3  to  4;  and  give  a 
number  of  other  smaller  groups  like 
advancement. 

Second.  Provide  full  credit  for  all  of 
the  time  served  for  the  purpose  of  being 
placed  in  pay  step,  and  correct  the  injus- 
tices brought  about  by  these  inadequate 
conversion  programs. 

This  legislation  Is  merely  corrective 
legislation,  but  it  is  legislation  that  is 
long  past  due.  I  intend  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  secure  early  action  within  the 
committee  on  this  vital  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  278)  to  reclassify  certain 
positions  in  the  postal  field  service,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Brewster,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


be  done.  Identical  leglslatloD—S.  1413— 
was  acted  up<m  by  the  Senate  on  July  22. 
1965,  but  was  not  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Conunittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  consider 
this  proposal  early  in  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  and  that  it  will  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration  bv  the  en- 
tire Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  282)  to  provide  for  the  ter- 
mination of  Federal  supervlBion  over  the 
property  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Colville  Indians  located  in  the  State  of 
Washington  and  the  individual  members 
thereto,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jacksoh  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Maghtjson)  ,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Afftdrs. 


RECLASSIFICATION  OP  CERTAIN 
POSITIONS  IN  THE  POSTAL  FIELD 
SERVICE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  has  for  its 
purpose  the  correction  of  an  injustice  in 
Public  Law  84-68.  passed  by  the  Congress 
In  1955. 


TERMINATION  OF  FEDERAL  SUPER- 
VISION OVER  PROPERTY  OP  THE 
CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  OP  COL- 
VILLE INDIANS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  termination  of  Fed- 
eral supervision  over  the  property  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Colville  Indians 
located  in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
the  individual  members  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  introduce  ihls  legislation  for  myself 
and  my  colleague  IMr.  MAGmrsow],  at 
the  request  of  the  Colville  Tribal  Busi- 
ness Council  which,  by  the  adoption  of 
Resolution  1966-379.  has  asked  that  this 


A    REVISED    FLIOUBLE    LEAD-ZINC 
IMPORT  QUOTA  PLAN 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  tMr.  MxtcalfI. 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  stable  and  prosperous  lead  and 
zinc  industry.  The  proposed  legislation 
is  another  step  to  assure  a  oontlnuatUm 
of  favorable  market  conditions  for  this 
Important  mining  industry  in  the  United 
States.  The  proposal  has  the  support  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  representatives 
of  the  industry.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  it  Is  fair  to  the  importer  as  well  as 
to  the  producers  and  consumers  of  theae 
minerals. 

The  legislation  is  intended  to  bring  a 
stability  to  the  marketplace.  The  record 
Is  clear  that  recently  the  lead  and  zinc 
industry  has  enjoyed  relatively  good 
times,  as  have  other  segments  of  our 
economy.  However,  we  can  also  remem- 
ber Just  a  few  short  years  ago  when  the 
conditions  existing  in  these  basic  mineral 
industries  could  be  described  at  best  only 
as  "depressed."  This  happened  at  the 
same  time  we  were  generally  enjoying 
prosperity  as  we  are  today. 

To  attempt  to  alleviate  the  poor  con- 
dition of  the  industry,  a  quota  on  im- 
ports was  established.  Now  the  quota 
has  been  removed,  and  we  see  signs 
which  indicate  that  increasing  produc- 
tion around  the  world  can  cause  the  same 
type  of  Imbalance  of  supply  and  demand 
that  led  to  the  virtual  cessation  of  activ- 
ity in  this  industry  in  the  1950*8.  We 
do  not  wish  to  see  this  happen  again. 
The  time  to  take  precautions  and  to  plan 
against  future  recession  is  now  while  the 
industry  is  enjoytag  relatively  good  busi- 
ness conditions. 

My  proposal,  which  is  Identical  to  one 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tives  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
[Mr.  AsPDfALL],  provides  for  a  tempo- 
rary fiexible  quota  plan.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  Is  to  Insure  that  adequate 
supplies  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  and  metals 
are  available  from  all  sources  at  reason- 
able prices.  This  plan  would  hopefully 
prevent  an  oversupply  on  the  market 
which  would  drive  down  the  price  to  such 
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an  extent  that  our  mines  would  close. 
This  happened  Ixtfore;  we  do  not  want  It 
to  happen  again. 

I  ask  umuilmous  ccoisent  that  the  bill 
lie  at  the  desk  for  10  days  to  allow  addi- 
tional sponors  to  sign  it. 

I  also  ask  that  an  explanation  of  ^e 
proposal  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  wHI  Be  at  the 
desk  as  requested  and  the  statonent  will 
be  printed  in  the  Recoho. 

The  bill  (8.  289)  to  protect  the  domes- 
tic economy,  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense 
by  providing  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
lead  and  zinc  for  consumption  In  the 
United  States  from  domestic  and  foreign 
sources,  and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ain>ntsoN  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  An- 
derson is  as  follows: 

A  RBTUD  FUXIBLI  LEAS-ZHTC  IlCPOKT  QUOTA 

Plan 

mcreaaliig  coiuumptlon  of  lead  and  Elno 
In  tbs  United  States  and  abroad  during 
IBM,  1965  and  1966  bas  resiilted  In  a  recov- 
ery from  the  1958-1963  period  of  exoeaalve 
metal  etoeks,  unprofitable  price  levels  and 
reduoad  mine  and  smelter  production.  Tbe 
Ineraaaed  consumption  has  encouraged  the 
domestle  Industry  to  re-open  mines,  develop 
and  produce  from  new  ore  resources  and  ex- 
pand concentrating  and  smelting  facilities. 
This  process  la  going  on  all  around  tbe 
world.  Tlie  temporary  shortage  of  metal  In 
MMO  can  easily  change  to  a  surplus  of  sup- 
plies In  foreign  markets.  This  eurplus  can, 
onea  again,  result  In  excessive  and  unneeded 
Imports  Into  the  United  States  as  the  im- 
port quota  controls.  Imposed  In  1968,  were 
terminated  In  October.  1865  with  no  pro- 
vision for  a  continuing  Import  control  plan  to 
be  available  when  needed. 

Since  1950,  the  domestic  lead-zinc  Indus- 
try bas  proposed  several  plans  as  a  united 
Stotw  mineral  poUcy,  but  to  date  there  bas 
basn  no  favorable  action  by  the  Eaiecutlve 
Departments.  It  Is  readily  apparent  from 
the  domestia  lead-alne  industry  business  ex- 
perience that  until  a  mineral  policy  is  en- 
acted, some  type  of  short-term  plan  Is  essen- 
tial to  serve  as  a  deterrent,  when  needed,  to 
regulate  Imports  at  levels  required  to  sup- 
plement domestte  production.  Timing  is 
iB^wrtant  in  providing  such  a  plan.  Tbe 
eocnomlo  of  tbe  domestle  Induslzy  are  now 
favorabto  to  maintain  and  expand  produc- 
tion faculties.  Wo  should  act  now  to  retain 
this  poaitlon.  Increasing  production  around 
the  world  can  cause  the  same  type  of  Im- 
balance of  supply  and  demand  that  led  to 
the  1968  quota  proclamation — but  that  ac- 
tion was  too  little,  too  late.  With  the  proc- 
lamation terminated,  a  new  plan  should  be 
"on  tbe  books"  now,  to  be  available— If 
required. 

liCgislatlon  was  Introduced  in  Congress 
early  In  1965  to  liberalize  the  inflexible 
quota  system  in  effect  at  that  time.  Fol- 
lowing tbe  cancellation  of  tbe  quota  procla- 
mation In  late  1965,  a  new  plan  for  legisla- 
tion was  prepared  to  provide  effective  Im- 
port quotas.  If  and  when  needed,  based  on 
currant  industry  business  conditions.  This 
proposal  baa  been  reviewed  ones  again  by 
the  representatives  of  the  domestic  lead- 
Bine  producing  Industry,  with  agreement 
that  tbe  provMons  will  provide  a  readily 
available  and  a  practical  Import  quota  plan. 

smficAXT  or  fbovisions 
1.  A  five  year  term  ii  proposed  to  permit 
re-evahxatlon  of  the  program  at  proper  In- 


tervals and  to  serve  untU  a  mln«rals  poUcy 
for  the  lesd^zinc  Industry  hss  been  enacted, 
a.  During  the  life  of  the  legislation,  a 
quota  reg\ilatLng  imports  of  lead  and/or 
zinc  ores  and  metals  oould  become  effective 
for  a  term  of  three  ye«rs.  If  the  lead  and/or 
zinc  stocks  of  United  States  primary  lead- 
zinc  producers  reach  levels  considered  ex- 
ceesive  to  normal  requirements  as  compared 
to  smelter  shipments  (an  Imllcator  of  con- 
sumption) of  either  metal. 

3.  If  during  tbe  term  of  a  lead  or  a  alno 
Import  quota  enacted  as  indicated  above, 
there  should  occur  a  shortage  of  the  metal 
In  the  United  States,  again  determined  by 
the  relative  level  of  producers'  metal  stocks, 
the  import  quota  would  be  canceled. 

4.  Specific  Import  quotas  would  be  as- 
signed to  countries  with  an  import  record 
In  excess  of  10%  of  imports  during  a  cur- 
rent base  period  deteimined  at  the  time  a 
quota  plan  became  effective.  Countries  with 
a  lower  level  of  imports  would  participate  In 
an  "all  other  country"*  quota. 

6.  Individual  lead  or  zinc  manufactured 
products  would  be  placed  under  an  Import 
quota  dturing  the  period  that  a  quota  is  In 
effect  on  lead  ores  and  metal  or  zinc  ores  and 
metal,  respectively,  if  the  item  Is  entering 
United  States  markets  at  rates  defined  as 
being  excessive. 

6.  A  minimum  quota  is  provided  to  as- 
sure the  importer  a  share  of  participation  In 
United  States  markets. 

The  plan  is  simple,  fair  to  producer,  con- 
sumer and  importer  alike  and  would  only  be 
in  effect  when  necessary  to  stabilize  the  sup- 
ply-consiunption  ratio  at  proper  levels. 

liXAD-ZiNC  PaODUCEas  CoMicrrrxx. 

"  S.  889 
A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic  economy,  to 
promote  tbe  general  welfare,  and  to  assist 
in  tbe  national  defense  by  providing  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for  con- 
sumption In  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  l>y  tht  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a$sembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Lead  and  Zinc  Act  of 
1967". 

TTH-K  t — LZAO 

Sec.  101.  Ab  lued  in  this  tiUe — 

(a)  The  term  "lead"  means  lead  metal,  as 
defined  in  subsection  (b),  plus  lead  ore,  as 
defined  in  subsection  (c). 

(b)  The  term  "lead  metal"  means  the 
dutiable  lead  content  of  all  unwrought  lead 
and  lead  waste  and  scrap  which.  If  imported 
into  the  United  States,  are  subject  to  duty 
under  part  20  of  schedule  6,  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  term  "lead  ore"  means  the  dutiable 
lead  content  of  lead -bearing  ores  and  other 
materials  which,  if  Imported  into  the  United 
States,  are  subject  to  duty  vmder  part  1  of 
schedule  6,  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  The  term  "imported  into  the  United 
States"  means  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended. 

(e)  The  term  "Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States"  means  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  established  pursuant  to 
section  201,  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962. 

(f)  The  term  "ton"  means  two  thousand 
pounds. 

(g)  The  term  "quarter"  meazis  a  calendar 
quarter. 

(h)  The  term  "quarterly  quota  for  lead" 
means  80  per  centum  ct  the  quarterly  average 
of  the  total  general  Imports  as  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  lead  Imported 
as  lead  metal  and  lead  ore  during  a  quota 
base  period  consisting  of  the  ten  consecutive 
quartera  prior  to  the  quairter  preceding  tbe 
effective  date  of  such  quota  as  provided  in 
Sec.  103. 


Sic.  103.  No  lead  Aall  be  Imported  into 
the  United  States  In  any  quarter  after  tbe 
amormt  of  lead  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  such  qutfter  equals  the  Import 
quota  for  lead  for  SUch  quarter  estabUshsd 
under  section  lOS. 

Sxc.  108.  For  purposes  of  section  102 — 

(a)  If  for  any  period  of  three  consecutive 
calendar  months,  tbe  stocIOB  of  refined  soft 
lead  and  lead  content  of  antlmonlal  lead 
owned  by  the  United  States  primary  produc- 
ers, at  their  own  plants  and  elsewhere,  at 
the  close  of  each  month  exceed  260  per  cen- 
tum of  the  average  monthly  domestic  ship- 
ments of  refined  lead  by  such  producers  dur- 
ing the  same  three  month  period,  a  quar- 
terly quota  for  lead  metal  and  lead  ore  shall 
be  applied  effective  the  first  day  of  the  quar- 
ter following  this  determination,  as  provided 
In  section  101  (b) . 

(b)  The  import  quota  for  lead  ore  shall 
in  no  event  be  less  than  thirty  thoiisand 
tons. 

(c)  Except  as  ivovlded  In  section  103(b), 
60  per  centum  of  the  total  quarterly  quota 
for  lead  established  under  tbe  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  allocated  to  lead  ore. 

(d)  "nie  quarterly  quotas  for  lead  ore  and 
for  lead  metal  established  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  allocated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  principal 
supplying  countries  in  proportion  to  importi 
from  susb  countries  during  the  quota  twst 
period  described  in  section  101(h).  Specific 
quotas  shall  be  established  for  lead  ore  or 
lead  metal  as  the  case  may  be,  for  each 
country  supplying  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  such  lead  ore  or  lead  metal  im- 
ported during  such  period  and  the  unallo- 
cated balance  of  tbe  lead  ore  quota  and  tbe 
lead  metal  quota  shall  be  assigned  to  all 
other  countries. 

(e)  If,  while  the  Import  quota  established 
under  section  103(a)  is  in  effect,  stocks  of 
refined  soft  lead  and  lead  content  of  antl- 
monlal lead  owned  by  the  United  States 
primary  producers,  at  their  own  plants  and 
elsewhere,  at  the  close  of  any  three  consecu- 
tive months  are  less  than  100  per  centum  ot 
average  monthly  domestic  abipments  of  re- 
fined lead  by  such  producers  diulng  those 
same  three  months,  the  quarterly  quotai 
established  tmder  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  terminated,  effective  on  the  date  of 
such  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  Provided,  htnaever.  That,  In  makini 
a  determination  ^  the  relationship  of  pri- 
mary producers'  metal  stocks  to  domestic 
shipments,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
consider  the  effects  of  any  temporary  and 
significant  loss  of  lead  production. 

TITLX  n — ZINC 

Sxc.  201.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "zinc"  means  zinc  metal,  u 
defined  in  subsection  (b),  plus  zinc  ore,  ai 
defined  in  subsection  (c). 

(b)  The  term  "zinc  metal"  means  the 
dutiable  zinc  content  of  all  unwrought  sine 
(except  alloys  of  zinc  and  zinc  dust)  and 
zinc  waste  and  scrap  which.  If  imported  Into 
the  United  States,  are  subject  to  duty  under 
part  2H  of  schedule  6,  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  The  term  "zinc  ore"  means  the  duti- 
able zinc  content  of  all  zinc-bearing  ores 
and  other  materials  which,  if  imported  Into 
the  Umted  States,  are  subject  to  duty,  under 
part  1  of  schedule  6,  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States. 

(d)  The  term  "imported  Into  the  United 
States"  means  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  within  the 
meaning  ot  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended, 

(e)  The  term  "Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States"  means  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  established  pursuant  to 
section  201,  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1963. 

(f)  The  term  "ton"  means  two  thoussad 
pounds. 

(g)  The  term  "quarter"  means  a  calendar 
quarter. 
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(h)  The  term  "quarterly  quota  for  zinc" 
m^  80  per  centum  of  the  quarterly  aver- 
u.  of  the  total  general  imports  as  reported 
few  the  Bxireau  of  the  Census  of  xlno  im^ 
ported  as  zinc  metal  and  zinc  ore  during  a 
ouota  base  p«:lod  consisting  of  the  ten  con- 
•aeutlve  quarters  prior  to  the  quarter  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  such  quota  as 
nfovlded  in  section  203. 

SBC   202.  No  zmc  shall  be  imported  mto 
the  United  States  in  any  quarter  after  the 
unount  of  zinc  Imported  into  the  United 
states  during  such  quarter  equals  the  im- 
port quota  for  zinc  for  such  quarter  estab- 
l^ed  under  section  203. 
Sxc.  203.  For  purposes  of  section  202 — 
(s)  If.  for  any  period  of  three  consecutive 
calendar  months,   the   stocks  of  slab   zmc 
owned  by  the  United  States  primary  pro- 
ducers, at  their  own  plants  and  elsewhere, 
at  the  close  of  each  month  exceed  175  per 
centum  of  tbe  average  monthly  domestic 
gMpments  of  slab  zinc  by  such  producers 
during  the  same  tluee-month  period,  a  quar- 
terly quota  for  zinc  metal  and  zinc  ore  shall 
be  appUed,  effective  the  first  day  of  the  quar- 
ter following  this  determination,  as  provided 
in  lection  301(h). 

(b)  The  import  quota  for  zinc  shall  in  no 
event  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  tons. 

(c)  Eighty  per  cent\mi  of  the  total  quar- 
terly zinc  Import  quota  establUbed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  zinc  ore. 

(d)  The  quarterly  quotas  for  zinc  ore  and 
for  zinc  metal  established  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prmclpal  supply- 
ing countries  in  proportion  to  imports  from 
such  countries  during  the  quota  base  period 
described  in  section  201  (h) .  Specific  quotas 
Bhall  be  established  for  zinc  ore  or  zinc 
metal,  as  the  case  may  be.  for  each  country 
supplying  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  such  zinc  ore  or  zinc  metal  Imported 
during  such  period  and  the  unallocated  bal- 
ance of  the  zinc  ore  quota  and  the  zinc  metal 
quota  shaU  t>e  assigned  to  all  other  countries. 

(e)  If  while  the  Import  quota  eatabUsbed 
under  section  203(a)  is  In  effect,  stocks  of 
slab  zinc  owned  by  the  United  States  pri- 
mary producers,  at  their  own  plants  and 
elsewhere,  at  tbe  close  of  any  three  consecu- 
tive months  are  less  than  76  per  centum  of 
average  monthly  domestic  shipments  of  slab 
zinc  by  such  producers  during  those  same 
three  months,  tbe  quarterly  quotas  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  terminated,  effective  on  the  date  of 
such  determination  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  Provided,  however,  That,  In  malLlng 
a  determination  of  tbe  relationship  of  pri- 
mary producers  slab  zinc  stocks  to  domestic 
ihlpments,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
consider  the  effects  of  any  temporary  and 
significant  loss  of  zinc  production. 

TltLE    m — MANTTFACTCBXD     LKAD     AND     ItANTJ- 

rACTuaxD  ZINC 
Sic.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  estebllsh  quarterly  Import  quotas  for 
any  "manufactured  lead  article"  or  "manu- 
factured zinc  article"  not  to  exceed  100  per 
oentiun  of  average  imports  for  such  articles 
during  the  quota  base  period  as  provided  In 
secttons  101  and  201,  where  (1)  more  than 
60  per  centum  of  the  gross  weight  of  the 
article  is  attributable  to  its  lead  or  zinc 
content,  respectively,  and  (2)  the  manufac- 
tured lead  article  or  manufactured  zinc  ar- 
ticle is  imported  in  any  calendar  quarter  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  that  a  lead  or  zinc  quota, 
respectively,  becomes  effective  under  provi- 
sions of  sections  103  or  203,  in  quantities 
equal  to  100  per  centum  or  more  of  the  aver- 
age quarterly  imports  during  the  quota  base 
period  as  provided  in  sections  101  or  201. 

(b)  No  manxifactured  lead  article  or  manu- 
factured zinc  article  shall  be  imported  into 
the  umted  States  in  any  quarter  after  the 
amount  of  such  manufactured  lead  article 
or  manufactiired  zinc  article  imported  Into 


tbe  United  SUtes  during  such  quarter  equals 
the  quarterly  import  quotas  established  un- 
der this  section. 

(c)  Import  quotas  for  a  manufactured 
lead  article  or  manufactured  zinc  article  es- 
tablished under  provisions  ot  this  section 
shall  terminate  effective  the  date  of  termi- 
nation of  quotas  for  lead  metal  and  lead  ore 
or  zinc  metal  and  zinc  ore  as  provided  in 
sections  103(e),  203(e),  or  405  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  quota  established  in  accordance 
with  this  section  shall  become  effective  the 
first  day  of  the  quarter  following  the  quar- 
ter in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  this  secUon  are 
met. 

TITLX    IV— GKNIRAL    PROVISIONS 

Sxc.  401.  The  import  quotas  provided  for 
in  titles  I,  n,  and  m  of  this  Act  shall  be 
determined  and  published  by  the  Secretary 
al  the  Interior.  The  determination  of  quar- 
terly Import  quotas  provided  for  in  sections 
103  and  203  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  as 
promptly  as  possible  after  the  close  of  tlie 
period  of  three  consecutive  months  as  pp>- 
vided  in  sections  103(a)  and  208(a}  that 
precede  the  quarter  for  which  such  quotas 
are  determined. 

Sxc.  402.  Whenever  merchandise  contain- 
ing lead  or  zinc  is  exported  and  duties  are 
refunded  as  drawback  with  respect  to  such 
lead  and  zinc  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1313  of  title  19.  United  States  Code, 
the  exporter  of  the  merchandise  containing 
the  material  on  which  duty  had  Ijeen  paid 
shall  be  permitted  to  enter  or  withdraw  from 
warehouse  for  consumption  within  a  period 
of  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  exporta- 
Uon.  a  quantity  of  lead  or  zinc  eqviivalent  to 
the  quantity  as  to  which  duties  are  refunded 
and  such  quantity  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  quotas  established  imder  titles  I  and  II 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  403.  The  quotas  provided  In  this  Act, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Treasxiry. 

Sxc.  404.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  authorized 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  cany  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sxc.  406.  Quotas  for  lead  metal  and  lead 
ore,  or  zinc  metal  and  zinc  ore,  that  may  be 
established  as  provided  by  the  provisions  of 
sections  103  and  203  of  this  Act  sbaU  be  In 
effect  for  a  term  of  three  years  unless  sooner 
terminated  by  the  provisions  of  sections 
103(e)  and  a03(e).  Such  quotas  can  only 
be  established  during  tbe  five-year  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  enacteient  of 
tblaAct.         

UNTANGLINa  THE  LIFE  LINES- 
ALASKANS  NEED  AN  AMENDMENT 
OF  THE  JONES  ACT 


Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  people  of  Alaska  water  transporta- 
tion of  virtually  all  commodities  required 
for  the  sustenance  of  life  is,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  the  lifeline  of  the  State  and 
Its  people.  In  Alaska  we  are  almost  to- 
tally dependent  on  the  transportation 
by  water  of  everything  we  need.  Par 
frwn  centers  of  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution, Alaskans  must  look  constantly 
to  means  of  Improving  transportation 
to  and  from  the  State  In  order  not  only 
to  develop  our  resources  but,  also,  to 
maintain  such  eccmomy  as  we  have  been 
able  to  develop. 

This  has  been  an  historic  struggle  for 
the  Alaskans.  Long  before  statehood, 
patterns  of  water  transportation  were 
developed  which  have  caused  damaging 
and  costly  reliance  by  Alaskans  almost 
solely  on  water  carriers  operating  from 
the  port  (rf  Seattle.  The  result  has  been 


the  existence  of  a  monopoly  of  the  Alaska 
trade  until  recently  by  a  single  carrier — 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  owned 
by  a  Seattle  family — which  has  been  able. 
historically,  to  charge  the  rates  the  traf- 
fic would  bear.  In  recent  year  Alaskans 
have  found  some  relief  from  ever  higher 
and  higher  water  freight  rates  caused 
by  lack  of  competition  and  an  acoun- 
panjring  lack  of  regulatory  control  of  the 
water  carriers.  This  has  occurred  with 
the  introduction  of  competitive  services 
In  the  rallbelt  area  and  the  improvement 
of  policies  and  standards  governing  reg- 
ulation of  water  carriers  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

A  root  cause  of  the  high  costs  of  water 
transportation   to  Alaska   remains  the 
restrictive  provisions  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920,  the  Jones  Act,  so 
named  for  Senator  Wesley  J<mes,  of  the 
State   of   Washington.     Senator   Jones 
naturally  represented  the  Interests  of  his 
Seattle  seaport  constitutents  by  prevent- 
Ing  enactment  of  legislation  that  might 
have  allowed  Alaskans  to  take  advantage 
of  lower  cost  foreign  carriers  rather  than 
being  forced  to  rely  on  the  expensive 
service  offered  by  powerful  Seattle  in- 
terests.   Although  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1920  allowed  certain  exceptions  to 
its  prohibition  against  movement  of  car- 
go in  interstate  commerce  via  foreign 
ships  when  transported  via  certain  Cana- 
dian routes,  the  exception  permitting  use 
of  foreign  carriers  carefully  and  spedfl- 
cally  excluded  the  extension  of  benefits 
of  this  from  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
Despite  repeated  appeals  of  territorial 
legislatures  to  remove  the  two  words  in 
section  27  of  the  Jones  Act  which  ex- 
cluded Alaska  from  its  benefits,  it  was 
not  until  enactment  of  the  Statehood 
Act  in  1958  that  Alaskans  were  finally 
able  to  accomplish  this.  However,  In  the 
long  years  between  enactment  of  the 
Jones  Act  in  1920  and  the  coming  of 
statehood,  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  of 
Seattle  was  able  to  entrench  Itself  firmly 
as  the  only  water  carrier  operating  to 
Alaska,  and,  thus,' a  threat  which  re- 
mains to  the  progress  of  the  State. 

TThe  removal  of  the  exclusion  from  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Jones  Act  which  was  ac- 
complished with  statehood  has.  thus,  not 
yet  resulted  in  the  beneficial  effects  we 
hoped  to  accomplish.  Shipping  patterns 
both  for  carriers  and  merchants  were  too 
wen  established  to  Introduce  foreign 
shipping  Into  the  Alaska  trade  Immedi- 
ately. 

Something  else  is  now  needed  and  Is 
entirely  feasible. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Gov.  William 
A.  Egan,  the  State  of  Alaska  inau- 
gurated. In  1963,  a  brilliant  new  marine 
service  for  southeastern  Alaska.  The 
State,  without  a  penny  of  Federal  help, 
built  a  marine  highway  of  ferries  con- 
structed to  carry  automobiles,  trucks  and 
passengers  from  Prince  Rupert,  British 
Columbia,  to  the  Alaskan  ports  of  Ketch- 
ikan. Wrangell,  Petersburg.  Sitka. 
Jimeau.  Haines,  and  Skagway. 

This  has  been  an  enormously  success- 
ful service  and  one  that  deserves  the 
praise  and  respect  of  all  its  beneficiaries. 
Now  we  can  make  it  possible  to  use  our 
ingenious  marine  highway  to  serve  even 
more  fully  the  needs  and  desires  of  Alas- 
kans for  Improved  freight  service.    Last 
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sptiiig  the  British  Columbia  Gk>vern- 
xnent  Inaugurated  a  new  ferry  service 
that  operates  between  Vancouver  Island 
and  Prince  Rupert.  Use  of  this  could 
make  tt  possible  for  Alaskans  to  reduce 
greatly  the  costs  of  shipment  of  com- 
modities from  the  other  States  to 
Alaska  by  using  the  combined  ferry 
services  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska, 
via  connecting  Canadian  highways,  in- 
stead of  high-cost  steamship  service 
from  Seattle. 

Only  one  thing  is  needed.  That  Is  an 
unendment  to  section  27  of  the  Jones 
Act  that  would  make  it  possible  to  use 
the  Canadian  ferries.  This  is  an  Im- 
provement which  is  greatly  desired  by 
the  people  of  Alaska,  particularly  in 
southeastern  Alaska.  It  Is  an  intention 
I  share  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alaska  that  this  be  achieved  at 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Accordingly,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Bartutt  and  for  myself,  I  now  introduce 
a  bill  which  will  permit  Alaskans  to  en- 
Joy  the  benefits  of  both  the  Alaska  State 
feiry  service  and  the  British  Columbia 
ferry  service;  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

I  urge  early  and  favorable  action  on 
this  measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  292)  to  amend  section  27 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920.  In 
order  to  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
such  section  certain  transportation  of 
merchandise  which  is  in  part  over 
Canadian  hlghwajrs.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Oruknihg  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bart- 
LBTT),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


read  twice  by  its  tide,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

INDIAN  REVOLVING  LOAN  FUND 
AND  THE  INDIAN  HEIRSHIP 
LAND  PROBLEM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  relating  to  the  Indian  revolving 
loan  fund  and  the  Indian  heirship  land 
problem. 

Identical  legislation  (S.  2196)  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress,  but  because 
of  the  lateness  of  the  session  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  hold  a  conference  on  the  legislation. 
The  subject  of  this  bill,  which  involves 
the  multiple  ownership  of  Indian  allot- 
ments, has  been  before  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  out  hope  that  it  may 
be  acted  upon  very  soon  in  order  that 
a  solution  may  be  found  for  this  very 
difficult  and  complex  problem.  Addi- 
tional funds  which  are  authorized  in  the 
bill  would  increase  the  Indian  revolving 
credit  loan  fund  from  $20  million  to  $55 
million. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  304)  relating  to  the  Indian 
revolving  loan  f  imd  and  the  Indian  heir- 
ship land  problem.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Int^lor  and  Insular  Affairs. 


CONTINUANCE  OP  CIVIL  GOV- 
ERNMENT FOR  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY OP  THE  PACIFIC  IS- 
LANDS 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30.  1954. 
as  amended,  providing  for  the  contin- 
uance of  civil  government  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for 
other  p\ui>oses. 

In  1966  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior submitted  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
posed 5-year  program  of  capital  Im- 
provement for  the  trust  territory.  The 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs held  hearings  on  this  proposal  and 
reported  legislation  that  would  provide 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  fimds  for 
administering  Micronesia.  It  was  not 
lk>sslble  to  consider  the  bill  In  the  final 
days  of  the  89th  Congress,  but  it  is 
my  hope  that  prompt  action  will  be  taken 
on  the  bill  in  order  that  economic  and 
social  programs  in  the  territory  may 
be  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
90,000  people  who  reside  there. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  303)  to  amend  Uie  act 
of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  provid- 
ing for  the  continuance  of  civil  govern- 
ment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
<dflc  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Jacxsok.  was  received. 


GUARANTEE  AND  INSURANCE  OP 

LOANS  TO  INDIANS 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  providing  for  guarantee  and  insur- 
ance of  loans  to  Indians  and  Indian 
organizations. 

This  proposed  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  1965.  It  was  considered 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  in  1966, 
but  no  final  action  was  taken.  However, 
the  committee  adopted  several  amend- 
ments which  it  believes  would  Improve 
the  program  authorized,  and  those 
amendments  are  Included  In  the  present 
bin. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  lurgent  needs 
of  most  Indian  ooittmunltles  is  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  funds  for  financing  eco- 
nomic enterprises.  Many  projects  could 
be  developed  on  reservations  if  loans 
from  private  Institutions  and  lending 
agencies  could  be  insured  and  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  present 
bill  would  authorize  the  establishment  of 
a  $15  million  Indian  loan  guaranty  aad 
Insurance  fund  in  the  Treasury.  This 
fund  in  turn  will  not  only  generate  $100 
million  or  more  in  private  investment  but 
will  also  encourage  Indians  to  seek  the 
same  sources  of  financing  as  are  utilized 
by  other  private  citizens,  and  reduce  the 
pressures  on  the  government-financed 
Indian  Revolving  Credit  Loan  Fund. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The    bill    (S.    305)     to    provide    for 
guaranty  and  insitfance  of  loans  to  In- 
dians and  Indian  organizations,  intro- 


duced by  Mr.  Jackson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AffalxB.       

INCREASE  OF  AMOUNTS  AUTHOR- 
IZED FOR  INDIAN  ADULT  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  increase  the  amounts  authorized 
for  Indian  adult  vocational  education. 

In  1956  Congress  established  the  In- 
dian vocational  training  program  and 
authorized  $3.5  million  annually  for  its 
operation.  In  the  ensuing  years  this 
program  has  become  one  of  the  most,  if 
not  the  most,  important  and  worthwhile 
programs  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  Indians  in  ever-increasing 
nimibers  are  applying  for  training  in 
order  to  improve  their  skUls  and  their 
ability  to  become  economically  indepen- 
dent. Although  current  authorization 
for  the  program  is  set  at  $15  million,  it 
Is  my  understanding  that  this  sum  Is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  appli- 
cants. This  legislation  would  provide  for 
an  additional  $5  million  Increase  up  to 
a  total  of  $20  million  annually,  which 
I  believe  will  go  a  long  way  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  Indian  citizens. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  306)  to  increase  the 
amoimts  authorized  for  Indian  adult  vo- 
cational education,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  INDIAN  CLAIMS 
COMMISSION  ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

The  Indian  Claims  Conunisslon  was 
established  more  than  20  years  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  forum  before 
which  tribes  of  Indians  who  had  claims 
against  the  Federal  Government  could 
have  their  cases  adjudicated.  The  life 
of  the  Conunisslon  has  been  extended  on 
two  different  occasions  and  Is  due  to  ex- 
pire on  April  10.  1967.  The  Cojmmlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  consid- 
ered legislation  in  1966  to  grant  an  addi- 
tional 5  years  for  the  Commission  to 
complete  its  work.  That  bill  (S.  30S8) 
was  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  Senate  and  House  to  con- 
fer in  order  to  work  out  differences  on 
theblU. 

The  proposed  legislation  I  Introduce 
today  will  receive  prompt  action  by  my 
committee  in  order  that  the  Commission 
may  be  continued  and  the  Indian  tribes 
of  this  Nation  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
have  their  long-pending  claims  decided. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  307)  to  amend  the  Indian 
Claims  Conmiisslon  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Jacksoh 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Magnuson),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PILING  OP  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

BY    MEMBERS    AND    EMPLOYEES 

OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce a  bill,  and  ask  to  have  it  appro- 
priately referred  and  printed  in  the 
lUcoRD  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  which 
Is  also  a  bill.  In  principle,  which  I  have 
Introduced  since  1946. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  313)  to  require  Members 
of  Congress,  certain  other  officials,  and 
onployees  of  the  United  States  to  file 
statements  disclosing  the  amount  and 
gouices  of  their  incomes,  the  value  of 
their  assets,  and  their  dealings  in  secu- 
rities and  conunoditles;  Introduced  by 
Mr.  MoRS«,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  813 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aivd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  eacb 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (Including  each  Delegate  and 
Besldent  Commissioner) ;  each  officer  and  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  who  (1)  receives 
t  salary  at  a  rate  of  $10,000  or  more  per 
snnum  or  (2)  liolds  a  position  of  grade 
08-16  or  above,  shall  file  annually  with  the 
Comptroller  General  a  report  containing  a 
fuU  and  complete  statement  of — 

(1)  the  amount  and  resources  of  all  in- 
come and  gifts  (of  »100  or  more  In  money 
or  value,  or  In  the  case  of  multiple  gifts 
from  one  person,  aggregating  »100  or  more  In 
money  or  value)  received  by  him  or  any  per- 
son on  his  behalf  d\irlng  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year; 

(2)  the  value  of  each  asset  held  by  or  en- 
trusted to  blm  or  by  or  to  him  and  any 
other  person  and  the  amo^mt  of  each  UabUlty 
owed  by  >^<"».  or  by  him  together  with  any 
other  person  as  of  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year;  and 

(3)  the  amount  and  soxirce  of  all  contrlbu- 
tions  during  the  preceding  calendar  year  to 
tny  person  who  received  anything  of  value 
on  his  behalf  or  subject  to  his  direction  or 
control  or  vrtio,  with  his  acquiescence,  makes 
payments  for  any  UabUlty  or  expense  in- 
curred by  him. 

Sac.  a.  Each  person  required  by  the  first 
section  to  the  reports  shaU,  in  addition,  fUe 
semiannually  with  the  GomptioUer  General  a 
report  containing  a  fuU  and  complete  state- 
ment of  all  dealings  In  securities  or  com- 
modities by  him,  or  by  any  person  acting  on 
his  behalf  or  pursuant  to  his  direction,  dur- 
ing the  preceding  six-month  period. 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b),  the  reports  required  by  the  first  section 
ol  this  Act  shall  be  fUed  not  Uter  than  March 
81  of  each  year;  and  the  reports  required  by 
section  2  shall  be  filed  not  later  than  July 
81  of  each  year  for  the  six-month  period  end- 
ing June  30  of  such  year,  and  not  later  than 
January  31  of  each  year  for  the  six-month 
period  ending  December  31  of  the  preceding 
year. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  person  required  to 
file  reports  under  this  Act  whose  service  ter- 
minates prior  to  the  date  prescribed  by  sub- 
■ectton  (a)  as  the  date  for  filing  any  report, 
such  report  shall  be  filed  on  the  last  day  of 
such  person's  service,  or  on  such  later  date, 
not  more  than  three  months  after  the  ter- 
mination of  sucb  service,  as  the  OomptroUer 
General  may  prescribe. 

Sk.  4.  The  reports  reqtilred  by  this  Act 
■baU  be  in  such  form  and  detaU  as  the  Comp- 
troDtr  General  may  prescribe.    The  Comp- 


troller General  may  provide  for  the  grouping 
of  items  of  income,  sourcee  of  Income,  assets, 
liabilities,  and  dealings  in  securities  or  com- 
modities, when  separate  itemization  is  not 
feasible  or  not  necessary  for  an  accurate  dis- 
closure of  a  person's  mcome,  net  worth,  or 
dealings  In  securities  and  commodities. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  wlllfuUy  falls  to 
file  a  report  required  by  this  Act  or  who  wlll- 
fuUy and  knowingly  fUes  a  false  report  shaU 
be  fined  $2,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  As  used  m  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "income"  means  gross  in- 
come as  defined  in  section  22(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "secxirlty"  means  secxirity  as 
defined  In  section  3  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933.  as  amended  (UB.C,  Utle  15,  sec.  77b). 

(3)  The  term  "commodity"  means  com- 
modity as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (U.S.C., 
Utle  7,  sec.  2). 

(4)  The  term  "dealings  In  securities  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  hold- 
ing, withholding,  use,  transfer,  dlepositlon, 
or  other  transaction  Involvmg  any  security 
or  commodity. 

(6)  The  term  "person"  includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  trust,  estate,  association, 
corporation,  or  society. 

(b)  For  tbe  purposes  of  any  report  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  a  person  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  and  of  the  armed 
services  as  described  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  or  a  member,  chairman,  or  other 
officer  of  the  national  committee  of  a  po- 
litical party,  if  he  served  (with  or  without 
compensation)  in  any  sudi  position  during 
the  period  to  be  covered  by  such  report,  not- 
withstanding that  his  service  may  have 
terminated  prior  to  December  31  of  such 
calendar  year. 

Sec.  7.  The  ComptroUer  General  shall  have 
authority  to  Issue,  reissue,  and  amend  rules 
and  reg\ilatlons  governing  the  publication 
of  reports,  or  any  part  of  them.  He  shall  pre- 
scribe fees  to  cover  tlie  cost  of  reproduction. 
In  formulating  such  rules  and  regulations, 
he  shall  seek  to  maximize  the  availability  of 
reports  for  purposes  of  Informing  the  public 
and  agencies  and  officials  of  the  Federal  and 
local  governments,  and  to  minimize  use  of 
such  records  for  private  piirposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
long  time  we  could  not  even  get  a  hear- 
ing on  the  bill.  I  hope  we  will  have  early 
hearings  this  year.  I  think  certain 
events  of  public  notice  going  on  in  the 
country  at  the  present  time  require 
early  hearings. 

It  is  a  bill  to  require  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  certain  officials  and  employees, 
to  file  statements  disclosing  the  amoimts 
and  sources  of  their  Income,  the  value  of 
their  assets  and  their  dealings  in  securi- 
ties and  commodities. 

As  I  have  said  at  great  length  in  the 
past,  and  as  I  say  briefly  tonight,  it  does 
not  violate  the  right  of  privacy  of  a  pub- 
lic official,  because  no  public  official  is 
entitled  to  privacy  when  it  comes  to  the 
sources  and  amounts  of  his  income. 

He  does  not  have  to  be  a  public  official 
if  he  does  not  want  to  disclose  those 
financial  sources.  Unfortunately,  his- 
tory Is  spotted  with  a  good  many  exam- 
ples of  public  officials  who  have  corrupted 
themselves  because  of  the  sources  of  their 
Income.  No  one  has  to  be  a  public  offi- 
cial. He  becomes  one  by  his  own  volition. 
But  if  anyone  moves  into  that  glass  bowl 
of  pubic  life,  then  he  should  be  wUllng 
to  disclose  the  amount  and  sources  of 
his  Income.  I  have  sought  previously,  for 


many  years,  to  have  a  fuU  public  dis- 
closure bill  and  have  asked  Congress  to 
adopt  it. 

I  offer  it  again,  and  again  I  shall  press, 
for  it.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate: There  is  a  rising  insistence  on  the 
part  of  Increasing  millions  of  American 
voters  that  such  a  bill  become  the  law 
of  the  land. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  referoice,  and 
ask  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  to 
establish  policies  with  respect  to  produc- 
tive capital  investments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  314)  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  establish  policies  with 
respect  to  productive  capital  investments 
of  the  Government,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.314 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Employment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967." 

declaratior  or  pouer 

See.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
the  section  number  and  by  adding  thereto 
the  foUowlng  subsection: 

"(b)  To  assistant  In  achieving  these  ob- 
jectives it  Is  the  further  poUcy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  (1)  to  rtlstlnguiwh  between 
its  operating  expenditures  and  capital  in- 
vestments, (2)  to  exclude  certain  productive 
capital  investments  from  the  public  debt, 
and  (8)  to  retire  the  public  debt." 
ruKcTioKS  or  cotJi«cn.  or  »oonomix:  advisxiu 

Sec.  3.  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers)  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  designation  of  paragraph  (6)  to  (6) 
and  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  a  new 
paragraph  (5)   to  read  as  foUows: 

"(6)  to  evaluate  each  year  the  Federal 
budgetary  situation  as  related  to  the  pro- 
spective gross  national  i»x)duct  and  other 
economic  Indicators  and  needs,  and  to  rec- 
ommend, for  Inclusion  in  the  Economic  Re- 
port, a  mlnimiim  and  maximum  progrson  of 
proposed  capital  Investments,  iadudlng,  on 
a  segregated  basis,  productive  capital  Invest- 
ments for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  a  six- 
year  projection  of  such  proposed  invest- 
ments; ". 

CAFTTAI.  BTTDCrr 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Such  Act  la  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  In  transmitting  to  Congress 
the  estimates  called  for  in  section  201  of  the 
Budget  and  Accoimtlng  Act,  1921,  as  amend- 
ed, the  President  shall  also— 

"(1)  to  the  extent  in  such  detail  as  he 
ShaU  designate  by  Executive  order  (and  ao 
far  as  practicable  consistent  with  the  ptiM- 
tices  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service)  dis- 
tinguish between  operating  expenditures  and 
capital  investments  of  the  Government,  and 
further  set  forth  the  productive  capital 
Investments.     Including     ttortgag*     kwaa, 
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wblcb  bATe  m  useful  eoonomlo  life  of  more 
tlukB  ten  yean  uid  which  are  revenue  i»o- 
duclng  of  self-liquidating  In  nature; 

"(2)  advise  the  Congress  as  to  the  progress 
nude  in  Identifying  and  computing  capital 
Investments  and  more  particularly  such  pro- 
ductive capital  investments;  and  In  comput- 
ing the  public  debt  exclude  therefrom  an 
amount  equal  to  such  productive  capital  In- 
vestments; 

"(3)  advise  the  Congress  as  to  a  minimum 
uid  '"o^t'yu'm  program  of  proposed  capital 
Invettmenta,  Including,  on  a  segregated  basis, 
productive  capital  Investments  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  a  six-year  projection  of  such 
propoeed  investments;  and 

"(4)  advise  the  Congress  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  public  debt  as  computed  in  accordance 
with  this  section  and  of  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  budgetary  program  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  the  public  debt. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  obligations  Issued  to 
finance  productive  capital  Investments  shall 
not  be  considered  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
for  the  purpose  of  limitations  on  the  public 
debt  contained  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  each  budget 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  pvirsuant  to  sec- 
tion aoi  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1831,  ia  amended,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


APPLICATIOM 


COBFORATION 


or     oovxBirmifT 

CONTSOC    ACT 

Sac.  5.  The  provisions  of  the  Qovemment 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  budgets,  reporting,  auditing,  and 
accounting,  shall  apply  to  the  functions  exer- 
cised by  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  proposing  the  investment  of  Federal 
bond  proceeds  in  productive  capital,  to  the 
same  extent  as  applicable  to  wholly  owned 
Government  corporations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  is  known  as  the 
Morse  capital  budget  bill.  I  have  said 
so  many  times  that  the  presentation  of 
our  budget  in  the  present  form  that  we 
present  it  to  the  American  people  really 
is  a  misnomer.  No  business  in  this  coun- 
try maintains  such  a  budget.  No  busi- 
ness in  this  coimtry  includes  in  its 
presentation  of  its  fiscal  policies  its  capi- 
tal investments  with  its  administrative 
and  daily  budgetary  costs. 

My  bill  seeks  to  set  off  to  one  side  the 
capital  investments,  so  that  they  are  not 
included  in  the  budgetary  accountings. 
When  that  is  dcoie,  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  revenue  picture 
and  the  fiscal  picture  that  is  presented 
to  the  American  people  as  to  the  stability 
and  solvency  of  their  Qovemment.  I 
hope  that  at  an  early  date  hearings  will 
be  held  on  the  bill,  and  that  this  will  be 
the  year  that  we  can  pass  it.  There  is 
growing  support  for  a  capital  budget  bill. 
aiKl  I  hope  that  we  can  pcus  it  this  year. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  as  I  have  so  many  times  during 
my  years  of  service  in  the  Senate,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  and  ask  to  have  appropri- 
ately referred  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  what  is 
annually  known  as  the  "Morse  home 
rule  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia." 
a  bUl  to  provide  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia an  elected  mayor,  a  city  council,  a 
aehool  board,  and  a  ncmvoting  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
and,  without  objection,  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  315)  to  provide  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  an  elected  mayor, 
city  council,  school  board,  and  nonvot- 
ing Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Introduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  915 

Be  It  enacted  by  Hie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Subject  to  the  retention  by 
Congress  of  the  ultimate  legislative  authority 
over  the  Nation's  Capital  which  is  granted 
by  the  Constitution,  It  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  restore  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  powers  of  local  self- 
government  which  are  a  basic  privilege  of 
all  American  citizens;  to  reaffirm  through 
such  action  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  the  strengthened  validity  of  prin- 
ciples of  local  self-government  by  the  elec- 
tive process;  to  promote  among  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  District  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  and  well-being 
of  their  community  which  will  result  from 
the  enjojrment  of  sudh  powers  of  self-gov- 
ernment; to  provide  tor  the  more  effective 
participation  in  the  development  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  in  the  solution  of  its  local  problems 
by  those  persons  who  are  most  closely  con- 
cerned; and  to  relieve  the  National  Legisla- 
ture of  the  burden  of  legislating  upon  purely 
local  District  matters.  It  is  the  further  In- 
tention of  Congress  to  exercise  its  retained 
ultimate  legislative  authority  over  the  Dis- 
trict only  Insofar  as  such  action  shall  be 
necessaiy  or  desirable  in  the  Interest  of  the 
Nation. 
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Sec.  1606.  General  powers. 

Sec.  1607.  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sec.  1608.  Personnel. 

Sec.  1600.  Meetings;  officers. 

Sec.  1610.  Expenses. 

Sec.  1611.  Liability  of  Members. 

Sec.  1612.  Fiscal  year. 

Sec.  1613.  Budget. 

Sec.  1614.  General  account. 

Bee.  1615.  Capital  construction  account. 

Sec.  1616.  Revenues  for  operating  expenses. 

Sec.  1617.  Statutes  repealed. 

Sec.  1618.  Technical  amendment. 

Sec.  1619.  Definitions. 


Title  XVII — Initiative 
Sec.  1701.  Power  to  propose  and  enact  legis- 
lation. 

TrrLE  XVm — ^Txtle  of  Act 

Sec.  1801.  Title  of  Act. 

TITLE  I — DEFINITIONS 

Definitions 

Bk.  101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(1)  The  term  "District"  means  the  District 

o(  Oolumbla. 
(3)  The    terms    "DIatrlet    Council"    mad 

"Council"  mean  the  Council  ot  the  District 

Of  Columbia  provided  for  by  title  III  of  this 

chapter. 

(3)  The  term  "Chairman"  means  the 
Cbalrman  of  the  District  Council  provided 
for  by  title  in. 

(4)  The  term  "Mayor"  means  the  Mayor 
provided  for  by  title  IV. 

(5)  The  term  "qualified  voter"  means  a 
qualified  voter  of  the  District  as  specified 
in  section  807,  except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided. 

(8)  The  term  "act"  includes  any  legisla- 
tion adopted  by  the  District  Council,  except 
where  the  term  "Act"  Is  used  to  refer  to  this 
Act  or  other  Acts  of  Congress  herein 
tpeclfled. 

(7)  The  term  "District  Election  Act  of 
1956"  means  the  Act  of  August  12,  1955  (69 
Stat.  699) ,  as  amended. 

(8)  The  term  "person"  includes  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association,  joint-stock 
company,  trust,  or  corporation. 

(9)  The  term  "capital  project",  or  "proj- 
ect", means  (a)  any  physical  public  better- 


ment or  Improvement  and  any  preliminary 
studies  and  surveys  relative  thereto;  (b)  the 
acquisition  of  property  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture; or  (c)  the  purchase  of  equipment  for 
any  public  betterment  or  improvement  when 
first  erected  or  acquired. 

(10)  The  term  "pending",  when  applied  to 
any  capital  project,  means  authorized  but 
not  yet  completed. 

(11)  The  term  "Board  of  Elections"  means 
the  Board  of  Eelectlons  created  by  section  3 
of  the  District  Election  Act  of  1055. 

(12)  The  term  "election",  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  Indicates,  means  an  election 
held  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

(13)  The  term  "domicile"  means  that 
place  where  a  person  has  his  true,  fixed,  and 
peroMuient  home  and  to  which,  when  he  is 
absent,  he  has  the  Intention  of  returning. 

(14)  The  terms  "publish"  and  "publica- 
tion", unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein,  mean  publication  in  a  newsp>«4>er  of 
general  circulation  In  the  District. 

(15)  The  term  "municipal  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia"  means  the  District  of 
Coliimbla  Court  of  General  Sessions,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Tax  Court,  the  Juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  such 
other  municipal  courts  as  the  District  Coun- 
cil may  hereafter  establish  by  Act. 

(16)  The  terms  'TJelegate"  and  "DUtrict 
Delegate"  mean  the  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  iwovlded  for  by  title  XV. 

TITLE  n — STATUS  OP  THE  DISTRICT 
Status  of  the  District 

Sec.  201.  (a)  All  of  the  territory  consti- 
tuting the  permanent  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to 
be  designated  as  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  District  of  Colximbla  shall  remain  and 
continue  a  body  corporate,  as  provided  in 
section  2  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to 
said  District.  Said  Corporation  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  charged  wHh  all  the  duties,  obli- 
gations, responsibilities,  and  liabilities,  and 
to  be  vested  with  all  the  povreta,  rights, 
privileges.  Immunities,  and  assets,  respec- 
tively. Imposed  upon  and  vested  In  said  Cor- 
poration, the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbla,  any  person  ap- 
pointed from  civil  life  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  or 
the  Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(b)  No  law  or  regulation  which  is  in  force 
on  the  effective  date  of  part  2,  title  m,  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  deemed  amended  or  re- 
pealed by  this  chapter  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  law  or  regulation  is  Inconsistent 
with  this  chapter:  Provided,  That  any  such 
law  or  regulation  may  be  amended  or  repealed 
by  legislation  or  regulation  as  authorized  In 
this  chapter,  or  by  Act  of  Congress. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  the  boundary  line  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia as  the  same  was  established  or  may  be 
subsequently  established  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  October  31,  194S 
(59  Stat.  652). 

TITLE  in — ^THE  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 

PABT    I — CREATION    OF    THE    DISTRICT    COUNCIL 

Creation  and  membership 

Sec.  301.  There  is  hereby  created  a  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  consisting  of 
nineteen  members,  one  elected  from  each  of 
fourteen  wards  and  five  elected  at-large,  all 
as  provided  in  title  Vm. 

Qualifications  for  holding  office 

Sec.  302.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
member  of  the  District  Council  unless  he  ( 1 ) 
is  a  qualified  voter,  (2)  is  domiciled  in  the 
District  and.  If  he  is  nominated  from  a  par- 
ticular ward,  resides  in  the  ward  from  which 
he  is  nominated,  (3)  has,  during  the  three 
years  next  preceding  his  nomination,  resided 
and  been  domiciled  In  the  District,  (4)  If  he 


is  nominated  from  a  particular  ward,  has,  ttx 
one  year  preceding  his  nomination,  reektod 
and  been  domciled  in  the  ward  from  which 
he  is  nominated,  (6)  holOa  no  other  elective 
public  office,  (6)  holds  no  position  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  municipal  govem- 
DEkent  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  ap- 
pointive office,  for  which  compensation  is  pro- 
vided out  of  District  funds,  and  (7)  holds  no 
office  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  for  which  com- 
pensation is  provided  out  of  Federal  ot  Dis- 
trict funds.  A  member  of  the  Council  ahmll 
forfeit  bis  office  upon  failure  to  maintain  the 
qualifications  required  by  this  section. 

Cofnpensstion 
Sec.  303.  Bach  member  of  the  District 
Council,  except  the  Chairman,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  $9,000  per  annum, 
payable  In  periodic  Installments.  The  Chair- 
man shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
of  $10,000  per  annum,  payable  in  periodic 
installments.  All  members  shall  receive  such 
additional  allowances  for  expenses  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Coimcll  to  be  paid  out 
of  funds  duly  appropriated  therefor. 

Changes  in  membership  and  compensation 
of  District  Council  members 
Sbc.  304.  The  number  of  members  oon- 
Btitutlng  the  District  Council,  the  qualifica- 
tions for  holding  office,  and  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  members  may  be  changed  by 
act  passed  by  the  Council:  Provided,  That 
no  such  act  shall  take  effect  until  after  It 
has  been  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  District  voting  at 
an  election  on  the  proposition  set  forth  In 
any  such  act. 

PABT  2 — PRINCIPAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  DIBTKICT 
COUNCIL 

Board  of  Commissioners  abolished  and  funo- 
tUms  transferred  to  District  Council 

Sec.  321.  (a)  The  Board  of  Oommlssloneri 
of  the  District,  the  offloes  of  Commlasloner, 
Engineer  Commissioner,  and  Asslstante  to 
the  Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  District 
ore  hereby  abolished. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
chapter,  all  functions  granted  to  or  imposed 
upon  the  Board  of  Commtssloners  of  the  Dis- 
trict are  hereby  transferred  to  the  District 
Council  except  those  powers  hereinafter  spe- 
cifically conferred  on  the  Mayor. 

Functions  relating  to  certain  agendea 

Sec.  322.  (a)  Subject  to  tbe  proYlslons  ot 

subsection  (b)  of  this  section — 

( 1 )  The  Zoning  Commission  created  by  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  ot  March  1,  1930, 
creating  a  Zoning  Commission  for  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla,  as  amended  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  1951  ed.,  sec.  6-412) ,  Is  hereby 
abolished  and  its  functions  are  transferred 
to  the  District  Council. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  4,  1948  (62  Stat.  339),  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There  is  hereby 
established  an  Armory  Board,  to  be  composed 
Of  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Mayor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council,  and  who  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Mayor." 

(3)  All  functions  and  authority  vested 
in  tbe  President  by  the  Act  of  June  12,  1934 
(48  Stat.  930),  as  amended,  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  in  tbe  Mayor. 

(4)  Tbe  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency,  a  body  oorptorate  of  per- 
petual duration,  established  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (60 
Stat.  790) ,  as  amended,  is  hereby  transferred 
to  and  continued  In,  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  said  Act  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  District  of  Columbia, 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  is  hereby  es- 
taSushed  and  shall  be  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  appointed  by  Uie  Mayor 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  eoosent  of  tti* 
Council.    Each  appointee  shall  be  a  resident 
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of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  at  least  three 
memben  ahall  he  engaged  or  employed  dur- 
ing tenure  of  oOce  in  prlTate  buelneew  or  in- 
dustry or  the  private  practice  of  a  profession 
therein.  Appointees  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Biayor.  The  members  shall  receive 
no  salary  as  such,  but  those  members  who 
hold  no  other  salaried  public  position  shall 
be  paid  a  per  diem  of  $30  for  each  day  of 
service  at  meetings  or  on  the  work  of  the 
Agency  and  may  be  reimbursed  for  any  ex- 
penses legitimately  incurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  service  or  work;  except 
that  the  amount  authorised  as  per  diem  may 
be  changed  by  act  passed  by  the  Council." 

(6)  The  Public  Servlee  Commission  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  the  Recreation  Board; 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment;  and  the 
Zoning  Advisory  Council  are  hereby  abol- 
ished and  their  functions  transferred  to  the 
District  Council  for  exercise  In  such  manner 
and  by  such  person  or  persona  as  the  Council 
may  direct. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  agencies 
referred  to  therein  shall,  for  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  eOcctlve 
date  of  this  section,  unless  within  such  pe- 
riod the  District  Council  shall  otherwise 
direct,  continue  to  exercise  the  functions 
Imposed  on  them  by  the  laws  in  effect  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  except  that 
insofar  as  such  laws  refer  to  a  CommisBloner 
or  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Ccdum- 
bla  the  terms  shall  mean,  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  the  Mayor  or  such  other 
District  officer  or  officers  as  he  may  designate. 
Certain  delegated  funetUma 

f^rr  323.  No  fimctlon  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  which  such  Board 
has  delegated  to  an  officer  or  agency  of  the 
District  shall  be  considered  as  a  function 
transferred  to  the  Council  by  section  321. 
■■ell  such  function  Is  hereby  transferred  to 
the  offioer  or  agency  to  whom  or  to  which 
it  was  delegated,  until  the  Uayor  or  OouncU, 
or  both,  pursuant  to  the  powers  herein 
granted,  shall  revoke,  modify,  or  transfer 
such  delegation. 
Powers    of   and    Kmitattons   upon    District 

Counett  and  the  quaUfled  voters  of  the 

ZHatrict  of  ColumWa 

8k.  824.  (a)(1)  The  legislative  power 
granted  to  the  District  by  thU  chapter  shall 
be  vested  In  the  Council,  and  In  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (as  pre- 
vlded  in  section  1701  of  title  XVU  of  this 
chapter) . 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsecttcm  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  legislative  power  of  the 
District  shall  extend  to  all  rlghtf\il  subjects 
of  legislation  within  the  District,  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  XTnlted  States 
and  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  subject, 
nevertheless,  to  all  the  restrictions  and  Uml- 
tatlons  imposed  upon  States  by  the  tenth 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  but  all  acts  of  the 
Cotmcll  and  the  qualified  voters  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  at  all  times  l>e  subject 
to  repeal  or  modification  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  deprive  Congress  of  the 
power  of  legislation  over  said  District  in  as 
ample  manner  as  If  this  chapter  had  not 
been  enacted:  Provided.  That  nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  vesting  in  the 
District  government  any  greater  authority 
over  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Mental  Health,  the  National  Zoologi- 
cal Park,  the  National  Guard  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or,  except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  In  this  chapter,  over  any  Fed- 
eral agency  than  was  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  prior  to  the 
efflectlve  date  of  part  2,  title  m,  of  this 
chapter. 

(b)  Neither  the  Council  nor  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  DlsMct  of  Columbia  may  pass 
aay  act  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 


(1)  Impose  any  tas  on  property  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  lend  the  publlo  credit  for  support  of 
any  private  undertaking; 

(3)  authorize  the  Issuance  of  bonds  ex- 
cept in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
Utle  VI; 

(4)  authorize  the  use  of  public  money  in 
support  of  any  sectarian,  denominational,  or 
private  school  except  as  now  or  hereafter  au- 
thorized by  Congress; 

(6)  enact  any  Act  to  amend  or  repeal  any 
Act  of  Congress  which  concerns  the  functions 
or  property  of  the  United  States  or  which  Is 
not  restricted  In  Its  application  exclusively  in 
or  to  the  District; 

(6)  pass  any  Act  Inconsistent  with  or  con- 
trary to  the  Act  of  June  6,  1924  (43  Stat.  463) , 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  April  30,  1828  (44 
Stat.  374),  by  the  Act  of  July  19,  1952  (66 
Stat.  781).  and  the  Act  of  May  29,  1930  (46 
Stat.  482) ,  as  amended,  and  the  Council  shall 
not  pass  any  act  inconsistent  with  or  con- 
trary to  any  provision  of  any  Act  of  Congrees 
as  It  specifically  pertains  to  any  duty,  author- 
ity, and  responsiblltty  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission;  except  Insofar  as  the 
above-cited  or  other  referred  to  Acts  refer  to 
the  Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District,  the  former  of  which  terms,  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  part,  shall  mean  the 
Mayor  or  some  District  government  official 
deemed  by  the  Mayor  to  be  best  qualified, 
and  designated  by  him  to  sit  In  lieu  of  the 
Mayor  as  a  member  at  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  the  National  Capi- 
tal Regional  Planning  Council,  and  the  latter 
term  shall  mean  the  Council. 

(c)  Every  act  shall  include  a  preamble,  or 
be  accompanied  by  a  report,  setting  forth 
concisely  the  purposes  of  its  adoption.  Every 
act  shall  be  published  within  seven  days  after 
its  passage,  as  the  CoRincil  may  direct. 

(d)  An  act  passed  by  the  Council  shall  be 
presented  by  the  Chtlrman  of  the  Council 
to  the  Mayor,  who  shall,  within  ten  calendar 
days  after  the  act  Is  presented  to  him.  either 
approve  or  disapprove  such  act.  If  the 
May<n-  shall  approve  such  act  (which  he  shall 
do  by  afBiIng  his  algnatvu'e  thereto),  he 
shall  present  the  act  to  the  President.  If 
the  Mayor  shall  disapprove  such  act,  he 
shall,  within  ten  calendar  days  after  it  is 
presented  to  him,  return  such  act  to  the 
Council  setting  forth  his  reasons  for  such 
disapproval.  If  any  act  so  passed  shall  not 
be  returned  to  the  Council  by  the  Mayor 
within  ten  calendar  days  after  it  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him.  the  Mayor  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  approved  such  act  and  he 
shall  present  the  same  to  the  President.  If, 
within  thirty  calendar  days  after  an  act  has 
been  returned  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Council 
with  his  disapproval,  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  vote  to  i>aa8  such  act, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  again 
present  the  act  to  the  Mayor,  who  shall, 
within  five  calendar  tfays.  present  the  same 
to  the  President. 

(e)  Any  act  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
Council,  and  which,  la  accordance  with  sub- 
section (d),  has  been  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  become  law  unless,  within  ten 
calendar  days  after  It  Is  so  presented  to  the 
President,  he  shall,  la  accordance  with  this 
subsection,  disapprove  the  same.  The  Pres- 
ident may,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  any  such 
act  adversely  affects  a  Federal  Interest,  dis- 
approve such  act,  in  which  event  he  shall 
retiirn  the  act  to  the  Mayor  with  his  objec- 
tions and.  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  chapter,  such  act  shall  not  be- 
come law.  The  Mayor  shall  Inform  the 
Council  of  any  such  disapproval. 

(f)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
serves the  right,  at  any  time,  to  exercise  Its 
constitutional  authority  as  legislature  for  the 
District  of  Colimibla,  by  enacting  legislation 
for  the  District  on  any  subject,  whether 
within  or  without  the  scope  of  legislative 
power  granted  to  the  District  Council  and 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia by  tills  chapter,  including  without  Uq. 
Itation,  legislation  to  amend  or  repeal  any 
law  in  force  in  the  District  prior  to  or  aftw 
enactment  of  this  chapter  and  any  aot 
passed  by  the  Council  or  by  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(g)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  title, 
jurisdiction  over  the  municipal  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  vest  with  the  Dis- 
trict Council  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
organization  and  composition  of  such  courti, 
and  to  the  appointment  or  selection,  quali- 
fication, tenure,  and  compensation  of  the 
Judges  thereof:  Provided.  That  the  Council 
shall  not  transfer  or  modify  any  function 
performed  by  the  United  States  marshal  or 
the  United  States  attorney  for  the  District 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section.  Noth- 
ing in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to 
change  the  tenure  of  any  persons  occupying 
positions  as  Judges  of  the  municipal  courti 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  part,  except  that  their  compen- 
sation may  be  Increased. 

(h)  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  thk 
part,  any  person  appointed  or  elected  to 
serve  as  Judge  of  one  of  the  municipal 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not 
(1)  be  appointed  or  elected  to  serve  for  a 
term  of  less  than  ten  years,  or  (2)  receive  ai 
compensation  for  such  service  an  amount 
less  than  the  amount  payable  to  an  associate 
Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
part. 

(1)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  curtail  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  other  United  States 
court  other  than  the  municipal  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(J)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  the  Council  from  en- 
acting legislation  conferring  upon  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  review  orders  and 
decisions  of  administrative  agencies  of  the 
District  denying,  revoking,  suspending,  or 
refusing  to  renew  or  restore  any  license  or 
registration  to  engage  in  any  profession, 
vocation,  trade,  calling,  or  business,  which 
under  law  is  now  or  hereafter  required  to  be 
licensed  or  registered. 

PABT  3 ORGANIZATION  AND  PROCXDUSK  OW  THI 

DISTRICT  COT7NCII, 

The  Chairman 

Sec.  331.  The  District  Council  shall  elect 
from  among  Its  members  a  Chairman  who 
shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Council 
and  a  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  preside  in 
the  absence  of  the  Chairman.  When  the 
Mayor  Is  absent  or  unable  to  act,  or  when 
the  office  la  vacant,  the  Chairman  shall  act 
in  his  stead.  The  term  of  the  Chairman 
shall  be  for  Hie  remainder  of  his  term  as  a 
member  of  the  Council. 

Secretary  of  the  ZHatrict  Council;  records  and 
documents 

Sec.  332.  (a)  The  Council  shall  appoint  a 
secretary  as  Its  chief  administrative  officer 
and  such  assistants  and  clerical  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Aot,  the  compensation 
and  other  terms  of  employment  of  such  sec- 
retary, assistants,  and  clerical  personnel  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Covmcll. 

(b)  The  secretary  shall  (1)  keep  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  CouncU,  (2)  keep 
a  record  showing  the  text  of  all  acts  Intro- 
duced and  the  ayes  and  noes  of  each  vote, 
(3)  authenticate  by  his  signature  and  record 
in  full  in  a  continuing  record  kept  for  that 
purpose  all  acts  passed  by  the  Council  and 
by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  (4)  perform  such  other  duties 
as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe. 

Meetings 

Sec.  333.  (a)  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  after  this  part  takes  effect  shall  be 
called  by  the  member  who  receives  the  high- 
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-t  vote  In  the  election  provided  In  title 
Tm  He  shaU  preside  untU  a  Chairman  U 
Leted  Following  each  such  election,  but 
^  later  than  December  16,  of  the  year  of 
^  election,  the  secretary  of  the  CouncU 
^  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  CouncU 
^Jcted  in  such  election  for  a  date  not  later 
tuan  January  7  of  the  next  year. 

(b)  The  Council  shaU  provide  for  the  time 
Jl  place    of    its    regular    meetings.      The 
Council  ShaU  hold  at  least  one  regular  meet- 
Uc  in  each  calendar  week  except  that  during 
jSv  and  August  it  shall  hold  at  least  two 
Ijular  meetings  in   each  month.     Specif 
nJetlngs  may  be  caUed,  upon  the  giving  of 
ideauate  notice,  by  the  Mayor,  the  Chair- 
jjjn,  or  any  three  members  of  the  CouncU. 
(o)  Meetings  of  the  CouncU  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  and  shall  be  held  at  reasonable 
hours  and  at  such  places  as  to  accommodate 
%  reasonable  number  of  spectators.    The  rec- 
onlB  of  the  CouncU  provided  for  in  section 
t3a(b)  shaU  be  open  to  public  Inspection  and 
»v«Uable  for  copying  during  aU  regular  office 
Hours  of  the  CouncU  secretary.    Any  citizen 
rtuOl  have   the   right   to   petlUon   and   be 
beard  by  the  Council  at  any  of  its  meetings, 
within  reasonable  limits  as  set  by  the  Coun- 
cil Chairman,  the  CouncU  concurring. 
Committees 
Sac  334.  The  CovmcU  Chairman,  with  the 
jdvlce  and  consent  of  the  CouncU,  shall  de- 
termine the  standing  and  special  committees 
which  may  be  expedient  for  the  conduct  of 
the  CouncU's  business.    The  Chairman  shaU 
appoint  members  to  such  committees.    All 
committee   meetings   shaU   be   open  to  the 
public  except  when  ordered  closed  by  the 
committee  chairman,  with  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
Acts  and  resolutions 
Sk.  335.  (a)  The  Council,  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  imposed  herein,  shall  pass 
acta  and  adopt  resolutions,  upon  a  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  meml)ers  of  the  CouncU, 
mless  otherwise  provided  herem.    Acts  shaU 
be  used  for  all  legUlatlve  purposes.    Reso- 
lutions shall  be  used  to  express  simple  deter- 
minations,  decisions,   or   dh-ections   of  the 
CouncU  of  a  special  or  temporary  character. 
(b)(1)  The   enacting  clause   of   aU   acts 
pMMd  by  the  CouncU  shall  be,  "Be  It  en- 
acted by   the   CouncU   of   the   District   of 
Columbia:". 

(3)  The  resolving  clause  of  all  resolutions 
paiied  by  the  CouncU  shaU  be,  "The  Coun- 
cU of  the  District  of  Columbia  hereby  re- 
solves,". 

(c)  A  special  election  may  be  called  by 
resolution  of  the  CouncU  to  present  for  ref- 
erendum vote  of  the  people  any  proposition 
upon  which  the  CouncU  desires  to  take  such 
action. 

Passage  of  acts 

Bk.  836.  The  Co\mcU  shaU  not  pass  any 
act  before  the  thirteenth  day  following  the 
day  on  which  it  la  Introduced.  Subject  to 
the  other  limitations  of  this  chapter,  this 
nqulremant  may  be  wiUved  by  the  unanl- 
Bous  vote  of  the  members  present:  ProtHded. 
That  the  members  present  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  the  CotmcU. 

Procedure  for  zoning  acts 

Sac.  837.  (a)  Before  any  zoning  act  for 
the  District  Is  passed  by  the  CouncU — 

(1)  the  CouncU  shaU  deposit  the  act  in  its 
introduced  form,  with  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  Such  Commission 
ihall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  day  of 
such  deposit,  submit  its  comments  to  the 
CouncU,  Including  advice  as  to  whether  the 
proposed  act  U  In  conformity  with  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  CouncU  may  not  pass  the  act  unless  it 
has  received  such  comments  or  the  Commis- 
sion has  failed  to  comment  within  the 
thirty-day  period  above  specified;  and 

(2)  the  CoimcU  (or  an  appropriate  com- 
mittee thereof)  shall  hold  a  pubUc  hearing 
on  the  Act.    At  least  thirty  days'  notice  of 


the  hearing  ahall  be  pnbUstaad  as  the  CouncU 
may  direct.  Such  notice  ahaU  include  the 
time  and  place  of  the  hearing  and  a  sum- 
mary of  aU  changes  In  existing  law  which 
would  be  made  by  adc^tlon  of  the  Act.  The 
CouncU  (or  committee  thereof  holding  a 
hearing)  shaU  give  such  additional  notice  as 
it  finds  expedient  and  practicable.  At  the 
hearing  Interested  persons  shall  be  given 
reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The 
hearing  may  be  adJo\imed  from  time  to  time. 
The  time  and  place  of  the  adjourned  meet- 
ing shall  be  publicly  announced  before  ad- 
journment Is  had. 

(b)  The  CouncU  shall  deposit  with  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  each 
zoning  Act  passed  by  It. 

Investigations  by  District  Council 
Sac.  338.  (a)  The  Council,  or  any  commit- 
tee or  person  authorized  by  it,  shaU  have 
power  to  investigate  any  matter  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  the  DUtrlct;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose may  require  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  other  evidence.  For  such 
purpose  any  member  of  the  Council  (if  the 
Council  Is  conducting  the  inquiry)  or  any 
member  of  the  committee,  or  the  person  con- 
ducting the  Inquiry,  may  Issue  subpenas  and 
may  admlnsiter  oaths. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to,  any  person,  the 
CouncU,  committee,  or  person  conducting 
the  Investigation  shall  have  power  to  refer 
the  matter  to  any  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  may  by  order  require  such  person  to 
appear  smd  to  give  or  produce  testimony  or 
books,  papers,  or  other  evidence,  bearing 
upon  the  matter  under  investigation;  and 
any  faUure  to  obey  such  order  may  be  pun- 
ished by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof 
as  in  the  case  of  fsdlure  to  obey  a  subpena 
issued,  or  to  testify,  in  a  case  pending  be- 
fore such  court. 


TXTLE   IV— MAYOR 
Election,  qualifications,  and  saJary 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colxunbla. 
The  Mayor  shaU  be  elected  as  provided  in 
tlUe  vin. 

(b)  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
Mayor  unless  he  (1)  Is  a  qualified  voter,  (2) 
is  domlcUed  and  resides  in  the  District,  (3) 
has,  during  the  three  years  next  preceding 
his  nomination,  been  resident  in  and  domi- 
ciled in  the  District,  (4)  holds  no  other  elec- 
tive public  office,  (6)  holds  no  position  as 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
appointive  office,  for  which  compensation  is 
provided  out  of  District  funds,  and  (6)  holds 
no  office  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  for  which 
eomi>ensatlon  is  provided  out  of  Federal  or 
District  funds.  The  Mayor  shall  forfeit  his 
office  upon  failure  to  maintain  the  qualifi- 
cations required  by  this  section. 

(c)  The  Mayor  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  $27,600,  and  an  allowance  for  offi- 
cial reception  and  representation  expensss, 
which  he  shall  certUy  In  reasonable  detaU 
to  the  District  CouncU,  of  not  more  than 
12,500  annually.  Such  salary  shall  be  pay- 
able in  periodic  Installments. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  method  of  election,  the 
qualifications  for  office,  the  compensation 
and  the  aUowance  for  official  expenses  per- 
taining to  the  office  of  Mayor  may  be  cbanged 
by  acts  passed  by  the  CouncU:  Provided, 
That  no  such  act  shaU  take  effect  until  after 
It  has  been  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  District  voting  at  an 
election  on  the  proposition  set  forth  in  any 
such  act. 

Powers  and  duties 

Sbc.  402.  The  executive  power  of  the  Dis- 
trict shaU  be  vested  in  the  Mayor,  who  shaU 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  District 
government.    He  shaU  be  responsible  for  the 


proper  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
District  coming  imder  his  Jurisdiction  or 
control,  and  to  that  end  shaU  have  the  fol- 
lowing power*  and  functions: 

(1)  He  shaU  designate  the  officer  or  offi- 
cers of  the  executive  department  of  the  Dis- 
trict who  ShaU.  during  periods  of  dlsabUlty 
or  abaenoe  from  the  District  of  the  Mayor, 
the  Chairman,  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU,  execute  and  perform  aU  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Mayor. 

(2)  He  ShaU  act  as  the  official  spokesman 
tm  the  District  and  as  the  head  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  ceremonial  purpoees. 

(3)  He  ShaU  administer  all  laws  relating 
to  the  appointment,  promotion,  discipline, 
separation,  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  personnel  In  the  office  of  the  Mayor, 
personnel  in  executive  departments  of  the 
District,  and  members  of  boards,  commis- 
sions, and  other  agencies,  who,  under  laws  in 
effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this  secUon,  are 
subject  to  appointment  and  removal  by  the 
Commissioners.     AU  actions  affecting   such 
personnel    and   such   members   shaU,   until 
such  time  as  legislation  Is  enacted  by  the 
CouncU  superseding  such  laws  and  estab- 
lishing   a    permanent    DUtrlct    government 
merit  system  or  systems,  ptirsuant  to  section 
402(4),  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the 
appointment,    promotion,    discipline,    sepa- 
ration, and  other  conditions  of  employment 
appUcable  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
District  government,  to  section  1001(d)    of 
this  Act,  and  where  appUcable,  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Joint  agreement  between  the 
Cc«nmlBSloners  and  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission authorized  by  Executive  Order  Num- 
bered 5491  of  November  18,  1930,  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  District  personnel.    He 
ShaU  appoint  or  assign  persons  to  positions 
formerly  occupied,  ex  officio,  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  and  shall  have  power  to  remove 
such  persons  from  such  positions.    The  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  each  agency  with  re- 
spect to  which  legislative  power  Is  delegated 
by  this  Act  and  which,  immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  was  not 
subject  to  the  administrative  control  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District,  shaU 
continue  to  be  appointed  and  removed  In  ac- 
cordance  with   applicable   laws   until   such 
time  as  such  laws  may  be  suj^erseded  by 
legislation  passed  by  the  CoimcU  establish- 
ing a  permanent  District  government  merit 
system  or  systems  pursuant  to  section  402(4) . 

(4)    He    shaU    administer    the    personnel 
functions  of  the  District  covering  employ- 
ees of  aU  District  departments,  boards,  com- 
missions,   offices,    and    agencies,    except    as 
otherwise  provided  by  this  Act.    Personnel 
legislation  enacted  by  Congresa,  prior  to  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding, without  limitation,  legislation  re- 
lating to  appointments,  promotions,  disci- 
pline,     separations,      pay,      unemployment 
compensaUon,  health,  dlsablUty  and  death 
benefits,   leave,   retirement.   Insurance,   and 
veterans'  preference,  applicable  to  employees 
of  the  District  government,  as  set  forth  in 
section   1002(c),  shall   continue  to  be   ap- 
plicable untU  such  time  as  the  CouncU  shall, 
pursuant  to  this  section,  provide  equal  or 
equivalent  coverage  under  a  District  gov- 
ernment   merit    system    or    systems.     The 
District   government    merit   system  or   sys- 
tems shall  be  eetablUhed  by  legislation  of 
the  Council.     The  system  or  systems  may 
provide  for  continued  participation  in  aU  or 
part  of  the  Federal  ClvU  Service  system  and 
shall  provide  for  persons  employed  by  the 
District  government  immediately  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  such  system  or  systems 
persoimel  benefits,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  pay,  tenure,  leave,  residence,  retire- 
ment, health  and  life  Insurance,  and  em- 
ployee dlsablUty  and  death  benefits,  aU  at 
least  equal  to  those  provided  by  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress,  or  regulation  adopted 
pursuant  thereto,   and   appUcable   to  sueh 
officers  and  employees  Immediately  prior  to 
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the  affeettve  date  of  tb«  aystem  or  systema 
actabUabad  pursuant  to  thla  Act.  Tlia  IMa* 
trlct  govemmant  mertt  •yatam  or  ayatema 
ahall  take  effect  not  ectfller  than  one  year 
aor  later  tban  five  yeara  attar  the  affective 
date  of  thla  section. 

(5)  He  shall,  through  the  heada  of  admln- 
latratlve  boards,  ofllcas,  and  aganclea,  super- 
Tlae  and  direct  the  actlvtlea  of  such  boards, 
offlcea,  and  agencies. 

(6)  He  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
prepare  reporte  for  siicfa  year  of  (a)  tba 
flnahoea  of  the  District,  and  (b)  the  adminis- 
trative actlvltlea  of  the  executive  office  of  the 
Mayor  and  the  executive  departmante  of  the 
District.  He  ahall  sulsmlt  such  reports  to  the 
OounoU  within  oinety  days  after  tbe  cloae  of 
tba  flacal  year. 

(7)  He  ahall  keep  the  Council  advised  of 
the  financial  oondltlon  and  future  needs  of 
the  District  and  make  such  reoommendatlona 
to  the  Council  as  may  seem  to  him  dealrable. 

(8)  He  may  submit  drafte  of  acts  to  the 
Council. 

(9)  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  Coimcll,  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  may  direct. 

(10)  He  may  delegate  any  of  his  functions 
(other  than  the  function  of  approving  or 
dlaapprovlng  acts  pasaed  by  the  Council  or 
the  fimctlon  of  aK)rovlng  contracts  between 
the  District  and  the  Federal  Government 
under  section  901)  to  any  ofBcer.  employee, 
or  agency  of  the  executive  office  of  the  Mayor, 
or  to  any  director  of  an  executive  department 
who  may,  with  the  ^proval  of  the  Mayor, 
make  a  further  delegation  of  all  or  a  part 
of  such  functions  to  subordinates  under  his 
Jurisdiction. 

(11)  There  shall  be  a  City  Administrator, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and 
who  may  be  removed  by  the  Mayor.  The  City 
Administrator  shall  be  the  principal  man- 
agerial aide  to  the  Mayor,  and  he  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  blm 
by  the  Mayor. 

(12)  The  Mayor  or  the  Council  may  pro- 
poee  to  the  executive  or  legislative  branches 
of  the  United  States  Government  legislation 
or  other  action  dealing  with  any  subject  not 
falling  within  the  authority  of  the  District 
government,  as  defined  In  this  Act. 

(13)  As  custodian  he  shall  use  and  au- 
tbentlcate  the  corporate  seal  of  the  District 
In  accordance  with  law. 

(14)  He  shall  have  the  right,  imder  the 
rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  Council,  to  be 
heard  by  the  Council  or  any  of  Ito  com- 
mittees. 

(16)  He  la  authorized  to  Issue  and  enforce 
such  administrative  orders,  not  Inconsistent 
with  any  Act  of  the  Congreea  or  any  act  of 
the  Council  or  of  the  qvudlfled  voters  of  the 
Dlatrlct  of  Ooliunbla,  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  tola  functions  and  duties. 

TTfLS  V— THE  DISTRICT  BUDGET 
Fiscal  year 

Skc.  601.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Dlatrlct  of 
Columbia  shall  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  July 
and  ahall  end  on  the  30th  day  of  June  of  the 
succeeding  calendar  year.  Such  fiscal  year 
Ktiitii  also  constitute  the  budget  and  account- 
ing year. 
Budgetary  details  fixed  by  District  Council 

Sbc.  602.  (a)  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  and 
submit  not  later  tban  April  1,  to  the  District 
Council,  in  such  form  as  the  Council  shall 
approve,  the  annual  budget  estimates  of  the 
XMstrict  and  the  budget  message. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall.  In  consultetion  with 
the  Council,  take  whatever  action  may  be 
necessary  to  achieve.  Insofar  as  is  possible, 
(1)  consistency  In  accounting  and  budget 
classifications.  (3)  synchronization  between 
accounting  and  budget  classifications  and 
organizational  structure,  and  (3)  support  of 
the  budget  J\istlflcatlons  by  Information  on 
performance  and  program  coete  as  shown  by 
the  aooountii. 


AOofiUei^  of  })mdget 

8kc.  60S.  The  Council  shall  by  act  adopt  a 
budget  for  each  fiscal  year  not  later  tban  May 
16,  except  that  the  Council  may,  by  resolu- 
tion, extend  the  pellod  for  Ite  ad(9tlon 
The  effective  date  of  the  budget  shall  be  July 
1  of  the  same  calendar  year. 

Five-year  capital  program 

Sec.  604.  (a)  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
annual  budget,  the  Council  shall  adopt  a 
five-year  capital  program  and  a  capital 
budget. 

(b)  The  Mayor  shall  prepare  the  five-year 
capital  program  and  shall  submit  said  pro- 
gram and  the  capital  budget  message  to  the 
Council,  not  later  than  February  1. 

(c)  The  capital  program  shall  Include: 

(1)  a  clear  general  summary  of  Its  con- 
tents; 

(2)  a  list  of  all  capital  Improvements 
which  are  proposed  to  be  undertaken  during 
the  five  fiscal  years  next  ensuing,  with  ap- 
propriate supporting  Information  as  to  the 
necessity  for  such  improvements; 

(3)  cost  eatlmatea,  methods  of  financing 
and  recommended  time  schedules  for  each 
such  Improvement;  and 

(4)  the  estimated  annual  cost  of  operating 
and  maintaining  tha  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed or  acquired. 

(d)  The  capital  program  shall  be  revised 
and  extended  each  year  with  regard  to  capi- 
tal Improvements  still  pending  or  In  the 
process  of  construction  or  acquisition. 

(e)  Actual  capital  expenditures  shall  be 
carried  each  year  as  the  capital  outlay  section 
of  the  current  budget.  These  expenditures 
shall  be  In  the  form  of  direct  capital  outlays 
from  ciurent  revenuas  or  debt  service  pay- 
ments. 

Budget  eatahlishea  appropriations 
Sbc.  606.  The  adoption  of  the  budget  by 
the  Council  shall  operate  to  appropriate  and 
to  make  available  for  expenditure,  for  the 
purposes  therem  named,  the  several  amounts 
stated  therein  as  proposed  expenditures,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  702. 
Supplemental  appropriations 

Skc.  606.  The  Council  may  at  any  time 
adopt  an  act  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  IM 
members  rescinding  previously  appropriated 
funds  which  are  then  available  for  expendi- 
ture, or  appropriating  funds  in  addition  to 
those  theretofore  appropriated  to  the  extent 
imapproplated  funds  are  available;  and  for 
such  purpose  unappropriated  funds  may  In- 
clude those  borrowed  In  {iccordanca  with  tba 
provisions  of  section  6S1. 

TITLE  VI — ^BORKOWINO 
PAKT  1 — BoaaowiNO  ros  cafttai.  impbovxmknts 
Borrowing  power;  debt  Zimifatlons 
8>o.  601.  The  District  may  Incur  Indebted- 
ness by  Issuing  Its  bonds  In  either  coupon  or 
registered  form  to  fund  (x  refund  mdebted- 
ness  of  the  District  at  any  time  outetandlng 
and  to  pay  the  coat  of  constructing  or  acquir- 
ing any  capital  projects  requiring  an  ex- 
penditure greater  than  the  amount  of  taxes 
or  other  revenues  allowed  for  such  capital 
projects  by  the  annual  budget:  Prouldcd, 
That  no  bonds  or  oither  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness, other  than  bonds  to  fund  or 
refimd  outetandlng  Indebtedness,  shall  be 
Issued  In  an  amount  which,  together  with 
Indebtedness  of  the  District  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  Stetea  pursuant  to  existing 
law,  shall  cause  the  aggregate  of  Indebted- 
ness of  the  District  to  exceed  12  per  centvmi 
erf  the  average  of  tha  aggregate  of  the  as- 
sessed values  (as  of  the  first  day  of  July  of 
the  ten  most  recent  fiscal  years  for  which 
such  assessed  values  are  available)  of  the 
taxable  real  and  tangible  personal  property 
located  In  the  District,  nor  shall  such  bonds 
or  other  evidences  at  Indebtedness  Issued 
for  purposes  other  than  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  capital  projecte  ooimected 
with  mass  transit,  hl^way.  water  and  sani- 


tary sewage  works  purposea,  or  any  revenua. 
producing  capltel  projecte  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Council  to  be  self-Uquldatlog 
exceed  6  per  centum  of  such  average  assessed 
value.  Bonds  or  other  evidences  of  Indebt- 
edness may  be  Issued  by  the  District  pursu. 
ant  to  an  act  of  the  Council  from  time  to 
time  In  amounte  In  the  aggregate  at  aay 
time  outetandlng  not  exceeding  2  per  centum 
of  said  assessed  value,  exclusive  of  Indebted- 
ness  owing  to  the  United  Stetes  on  the  eSec. 
tlve  date  of  thla  title.  All  other  bonds  or 
evidence  of  Indebtedness,  other  than  bondi 
to  fund  at  refund  outstanding  Indebtednen, 
shall  be  issued  only  with  the  assent  of  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  said  Dla- 
trlct  voting  at  an  election  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  Issuing  such  bonds.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  Indebtedness  within  all  at 
the  aforesaid  llmltetlon  at  any  time  out- 
standing there  shall  be  deducted  from  tlie 
aggregate  of  such  Indebtedness  the  amount 
of  the  then  current  tax  levy  for  tbe  payment 
of  the  principal  of  the  outetandlng  bonded 
Indebtedness  of  the  District  and  any  other 
moneys  set  aside  Into  any  sinking  fund 
and  Irrevocably  dedicated  to  the  payment  of 
such  bonded  indebtedness.  The  Council 
shall  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  any 
bonds  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title,  in  the 
manner  provided  in  section  631  hereof. 

Contents  of  horroiDing  legislation;  referen- 
dum on  bond  issue 
Sec.  602.  (a)  An  Act  authorizing  the  Issu- 
ance of  bonds  may  be  enacted  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  Council  members  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Council  subsequent  to  the  meeting  iX 
which  such  act  was  Introduced,  and  shall 
contain  at  least  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  A  brief  description  of  each  purpose  for 
which  Indebtednees  is  proposed  to  be  in- 
curred; 

(2)  The  maximum  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Indebtedness  which  may  be  In- 
curred for  each  such  puri>ose; 

(3)  The  maximum  rate  of  Interest  to  be 
paid  on  such  Indebtedness;  and 

(4)  In  the  event  the  Coimcll  Is  required 
by  thla  part,  or  It  is  determined  by  the  Coun- 
cil In  Ite  discretion,  to  submit  the  quesUon 
of  Issuing  such  bonds  to  a  vote  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  District,  the  manner  of 
holding  such  election,  the  manner  of  voting 
for  or  against  the  Incurring  of  such  Indebted- 
ness, and  the  form  of  ballot  to  be  used  at 
such  election.  The  ballot  shall  be  In  such 
form  as  to  permit  the  voters  to  vote  sep- 
arately for  or  aigainst  the  Incurring  of  In- 
debtedness for  each  of  the  purposes  for  which 
Indebtedness  Is  proposed  to  be  incurred. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  cause  the  proposi- 
tion of  Issuing  such  bonds  to  be  submitted 
by  the  Board  of  Elections  to  the  qualified 
voters  at  the  first  general  election  to  be  held 
In  the  District  not  less  than  forty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act  authoris- 
ing such  bonds,  or  upon  a  vote  of  at  \eut 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
the  Council  may  call  a  apecial  election  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  upon  the  Issuance  of 
said  bonds,  such  election  to  be  bdd  by  the 
Board  of  Elections  at  any  date  set  by  tet 
Council  not  leas  than  forty  daya  after  the 
enactment  of  such  act. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Elections  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  prescribe  the  manner  ol 
registration  and  the  polling  places  and  to 
name  the  Judges  and  clerks  of  election  and 
to  make  such  other  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  such  elections  as  are  not  spe- 
cifically provided  by  the  Council  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  Including  provisions 
for  the  publication  of  a  notice  of  such  elec- 
tion stating  briefly  the  proposition  or  propo- 
sitions to  be  voted  in  and  the  designated  poll- 
ing places  In  the  various  preolncte  and  wards 
In  the  DUtrict.  The  said  notice  shall  be 
published  at  least  once  a  week  for  four  con- 
secutive calendar  weeks  on  any  day  of  the 
week,  the  first  publication  thereof  to  be  not 
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]M|  than  thirty  nor  mora  than  forty  days 
Mtor  to  the  date  fUed  by  tba  CouncU  tor  tba 
AteUon.  Tha  Board  of  Eleettona  shaU  can* 
— M  the  votes  oast  at  sudx  election  and 
fg[\Uj  the  resulto  thereof  to  the  CouncU 
hi  the  manner  preecrlbed  for  the  canvasa 
tnd  certlflcaUon  of  the  reaulte  of  gancral 
elections.  Tba  certlflcatlon  of  the  result 
gt  the  election  shall  ba  published  once  by 
tb*  Beard  of  Electiona  within  three  daya  fol- 
lowing the  date  at  the  election. 

publication  of  borrotoing  legislation 
gBC.  603.  The  Mayor  shall  publlah  any  act 
suthOTlzlug  the  Issuance  of  bonds  at  least 
oBce  within  five  days  after  the  enactment 
inereof,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  enact- 
ment thereof  In  aubatantlaUy  tha  foUowlng 

{onn:  

"HOnCB 

-tbe  following  act  authorizing  the  Issu- 
ance of  bonds  published  herewith  has  be- 
come effective,  and  the  time  within  which  a 
tult,  action,  or  proceeding  quesUonlng  the 
validity  of  such  bonds  can  be  commenced  as 
provided  In  the  District  of  CoHunbia  Char- 
ter Act  will  expire  twenty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  first  jmbllcatlon  of  this  notice 
^fOT-tat-tlie  event  the  proposition  of  issuing 
the  propbped  bonds  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
qualifled  voters,  twenty  days  after  the  date 
at  publication  of  the  promiilgatlon  of  the 
results  of  the  election  ordered  by  said  act 
to  be  held) . 

"Mayor" 
Shtnt  period  of  limitation 
8«c.  604.  Upon  the  expiration  of  twenty 
days  from  and  after  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  notice  of  the  enactment  of  an  act 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  bonds  without 
the  submission  of  the  proposition  for  the  Is- 
roance  thereof  to  the  qualifled  voters,  or 
upon  the  expiration  of  twenty  days  from  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  results  of  an  election  up^  the  proposi- 
tion of  issuing  bonds,  as  the  case  may  be,  all 
11  provided  In  section  603 — 

(1)  any  recitels  or  stetemente  of  fact  con- 
tained In  such  act  or  in  the  preambles  or  the 
titles  thereof  or  in  the  resulte  of  the  election 
of  any  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
calling,  holding,  or  conducting  of  election 
upon  the  Issuance  of  such  bonds  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  true  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  the  bonds  thereby  au- 
thorized, and  the  District  and  all  others  In- 
terested shall  thereafter  be  estopped  from 
denying  same; 

(3)  such  act  and  all  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  the  authorization  of  the  issu- 
ance of  such  bonds  shall  be  conclusively  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  duly  and  regularly 
taken,  passed,  and  done  by  the  District  and 
the  Board  of  Elections  In  full  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  of  all 
laws  applicable  thereto; 

(3)  the  validity  of  such  act  and  said  pro- 
ceedings shall  not  thereafter  be  questioned 
by  either  a  party  plaintiff  or  a  party  de- 
fendant, and  no  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion In  any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  ques- 
tionl&g  the  validity  of  same,  except  In  a  suit, 
action,  or  proceeding  commenced  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  such  twenty  days. 
Acts  for  issuance  of  bonds 

Sec.  605.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-day  llmltetlon  period  in-ovided  for  In 
section  604  of  this  part,  the  Council  may  by 
act  estebllsh  an  issue  of  bonds  as  authorized 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
001  to  604,  inclusive,  hereof.  An  Issue 
ot  bonds  is  hereby  defined  to  be  all  or 
>ay  part  of  an  aggregate  principal  amount 
of  bonds  authorized  pursuant  to  said  sec- 
ttoDs,  but  no  Indebtedness  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  incurred  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Act  imtll  the  bonds  shall  have  been  sold, 
dsllvered,  and  paid  for,  and  then  only  to  the 
•xtent  of  the  principal  amount  of  bonds  so 
•old  and  delivered.   The  bonds  of  any  author- 


ized issue  may  be  Issued  all  at  one  tlnM.  or 
from  time  to  time  In  series  and  In  such 
amounte  as  the  Council  shall  deem  advla- 
able.  The  act  authorizing  the  Issuance  of 
any  series  of  bonds  shall  fix  the  date  of  the 
bonda  of  such  aeriea,  and  the  bonds  of  each 
auch  series  shall  be  payable  in  annual  Install- 
mente  beginning  not  more  than  three  years 
after  the  date  of  the  bonda  and  extdlng  not 
more  than  thirty  yeara  from  such  date.  The 
amoimt  of  said  aerias  to  be  payable  in  each 
year  shall  be  so  fixed  that  when  the  annual 
Intereat  la  added  to  the  principal  amount 
payable  In  each  year  the  total  amoimt  pay- 
able in  each  year  in  which  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal Is  payable  shall  be  substantially  equal 
It  ahall  be  an  immaterial  variance  If  the  dif- 
ference betwen  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
amoimte  of  principal  and  Interest  payable 
annually  during  the  term  of  the  bonds  does 
not  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  total  author- 
ized amount  of  such  seriee.  Such  act  shall 
also  prescribe  the  form  of  the  bonda  to  ba 
Issued  thereunder,  and  of  the  Interest  cou- 
pons appertelnlng  thereto,  and  the  manner 
In  which  said  bonds  and  coupons  shall  be 
•zecuted.  The  bonds  and  coupons  may  be 
executed  by  the  faceimlle  signatures  of  the 
officer  or  officers  designated  by  the  act  author- 
izing the  bonds,  to  sign  the  bonda,  with  the 
excepUon  that  at  least  one  signature  shall 
be  manual.  Such  bonds  may  be  Issued  In 
coupon  form  In  the  denomination  of  $1,000, 
reglsterable  as  to  principal  only  or  as  to  both 
principal  and  Interest,  and  if  registered  as  to 
both  principal  and  interest  may  be  Issuable  Ui 
denominations  of  multiples  of  $1,000.  Such 
iKjnds  and  the  Interest  thereon  may  be  pay- 
able at  such  place  or  places  within  or  with- 
out the  District  as  the  Covmcll  may  deter- 
mine. 

Public  sale 

Sec.  606.  All  bonds  Issued  \mder  this  part 
shall  be  sold  at  public  sale  upon  sealed  pro- 
posals at  such  price  or  prices  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  CovmcU  after  publication  of  a 
notice  of  such  sale  at  least  once  not  less  than 
ten  days  prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  sale  In  a 
dally  newspaper  carrying  municipal  bond  no- 
tices and  devoted  primarily  to  financial  news 
or  to  the  subject  of  Stete  and  municipal 
bonds  published  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
New  York,  and  In  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  published  In  the  District.  Such 
notice  shall  stete,  among  other  things,  that 
no  proposal  shall  be  considered  unless  there 
is  deposited  with  the  District  as  a  downpay- 
ment  a  certified  check  or  cashier's  check  for 
an  amount  equal  to  at  least  2  per  centum  of 
the  par  amount  of  bonda  bid  for,  and  the 
Council  BhaU  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any 
and  all  bids. 

PABT  2 — SHoaT-ixaM  Boaaownfo 

Borrowing  to  meet  supplemental 

appropriations 

Szc.  621.  In  the  absence  of  unappropriated 
available  revenues  to  meet  supplemental  ap- 
propriations made  pursuant  to  section  606, 
the  Council  may  by  act  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  negotiable  notes,  in  a  total  amovmt 
not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  total  ap- 
propriations for  the  current  fiscal  year,  each 
of  which  shall  be  designated  "supplementel" 
and  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  but 
all  such  notes  and  renewals  thereof  shall  be 
paid  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  following  that  in  which  such  act  be- 
comes effective. 

Borrowing  in  anticipation  of  revenues 
Ssc.  822.  For  any  fiscal  year.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  collection  or  receipt  of  revenues 
of  that  fiscal  year,  the  Council  may  by  act 
authorize  the  Ixrrrowlng  of  money  by  the  ex- 
ecution of  negotiable  notes  of  the  District, 
not  to  exceed  In  the  aggregate  at  any  time 
outetendlng  20  per  centum  of  the  total  an- 
ticipated revenue,  each  of  which  shall  be  dea- 
Ignated  "Revenue  Note  for  the  Wacal  Year 
19  *•.  Such  notea  may  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  but  all  such  notes,  together 


with  the  renewals,  shall  mature  and  b«  paid 
not  later  than  the  and  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  original  notes  have  been  Issued. 
Notes  redeemable  prior  to  maturity 

Szc.  623.  No  notes  laiuad  pursuant  to  thla 
part  ahall  be  made  payable  on  demand,  but 
any  note  may  be  made  subject  to  redemption 
prior  to  maturity  on  such  notice  and  at  auch 
time  as  may  be  atoted  In  the  note. 
Sale  of  notes 

Sec.  624.  All  notes  Issued  puranant  to  this 
part  may  ba  sold  at  not  leaa  than  par  and 
accrued  Interest  at  private  aale  without 
previous  advertising. 

PART  3 PATltXWT  OT  BONDS  AWD  WOTXB 

Sbc.  831.  (a)  The  act  of  the  Council  au- 
thorizing the  issuance  of  bonda  pursuant  to 
thla  title,  shall,  where  necesaary,  provide  for 
the  levy  annually  of  a  special  tax  without 
llmltetlon  as  to  rate  or  amoxint  upon  all  the 
texable  real  and  personal  tenglble  property 
within  the  District  In  amounte  which,  to- 
gether with  other  revenues  of  the  District 
available  and  applicable  for  said  ptirposea, 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  of  and 
Interest  on  said  bonds  and  the  premium.  If 
any,  upon  the  redemption  thereof,  as  the 
same  respectively  become  due  and  payable, 
which  tex  ahall  be  levied  and  collected  at  the 
same  time  and  In  the  same  manner  as  other 
District  texes  are  levied  and  collected,  and 
when  collected  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  such  principal.  Interest,  and 
premium. 

(b)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  and  U  hereby  pledged  for  tha 
payment  of  the  principal  of  aiut  tha  Interest 
on  all  bonds  and  notes  of  tha  District  here- 
after Issued  pursuant  to  this  titie  whether 
or  not  auch  pledge  be  steted  In  the  bonds  or 
notea  or  in  the  act  authorizing  the  Isauanc* 
thereof. 

PAST  4 — TAX  KZZMPTIOIC — LEGAL  mVBSTlCXirT 

Tax  exemption 
Sec.  641.  Bonds  and  notes  Issued  by  tha 
Council  pursuant  to  this  title  and  the  In- 
terest thereon  shall  be  exempt  from  all  Fed- 
eral and  District  texatton  except  estote.  In- 
heritance, and  gift  taxes. 

Legal  investment 
Sec.  642.  Notwlthstending  any  restriction 
on  the  Investment  of  funds  by  flduclartee 
contelned   In   any  other  law,   all   domestic 
Insurance  companies,  domestic  Insurance  a»- 
Boclatlons.  executors,  administrators,  guard- 
ians, trustees,  and  other  flduclariea  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  legally  Invest 
any  sinking  funds,  moneys,  trust  funds,  or 
other  fxmds  belonging  to  them  or  under  or 
within  their  control  in  any  bonds  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  it  being  the  purpose  of 
thla  section  to  authorize  the  Investment  In 
such  bonds  or  notes  of  all  sinking.  Insur- 
ance,   retirement,    compensation,    pension, 
and  trust  funds.    National  banking  asaorta- 
tions  are  authorized  to  deal  In,  underwrite, 
purchase  and  sell,  for  their  own  acoounte  or 
for  the  Bccounte  of  customers,  bonds  and 
notes  issued  by  the  District  Council  to  the 
same   extent   as  national   banking   associa- 
tions are  authorized  by  paragraph  seven  of 
section  5136  of  the  Revised  Stetutes   (title 
12.  VS.C,  sec.  24),  to  deal  In,  underwrite, 
purchase  and  sell  obligations  of  the  United 
Stetea.     Stetes,     or     political     subdivisions 
thereof.     All  Federal  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  Federal  savings  and  loan  aa- 
sodations;     and    banka,    truat    companlea, 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  savings 
and  loan  associatloiu,  domiciled  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  may  purchase,  sell,  under- 
write, and  deal  In.  for  their  own  account  or 
for  the  account  of  otbera.  all  bonda  or  notai 
issued  pursuant  to  thla  title:  Provided.  That 
nothing  contelned  In  this  section  shaU  ba 
construed  as  relieving  any  person,  firm,  aa- 
Boclatlon  or  corporation  from  any  duty  of 
exercising  due  and  reasonable  care  In  aaleet- 
tog  securitiea  for  purchase  or  Investment, 
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imJI  Vn-^INAKCIAL  AFPAIB8  OV  THE 
DI8TBZCT 

PAST    1 — WaXAXCtAL    ADMIIflBXKATIOir 

Suretg  bend* 
Bmc.  701.  Each  officer  and  employee  of  the 
District  required  to  do  ao  by  the  District 
Council  shall  provide  a  bond  with  such 
Burety  and  in  such  amount  as  the  Council 
may  require.  The  premiums  for  aU  such 
bonds  shall  be  paid  out  of  appropriations 
for  the  District. 

nnanetal  duties  of  the  Mmyor 
Bmc.  703.  The  Mayor,  through  bis  duly  des- 
ignated subordinates,  shall  have  charge  of 
the  administration  of  tba  financial  affairs 
of  the  Distrust  and  to  that  end  be  shaU — 

(1)  prepare  and  submit  in  the  form  and 
manner  preecrlbed  by  the  Council  under 
■ection  602  the  annual  budget  estimates  and 
a  btidget  message; 

(2)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all  fi- 
nancial transactions  to  Inaiire  adequate  con- 
trol of  revenues  and  resources  and  to  Insure 
that  appropriations  are  not  exceeded; 

(3)  malnt^aln  systems  of  accounting  and 
internal  control  designed  to  provide — 

(A)  full  dlacloaure  of  the  financial  results 
of  the  District  government's  activities, 

(B)  adequate  financial  information  needed 
by  the  District  government  for  management 
purposes. 

(C)  effective  control  over  and  aocoiinta- 
bllity  for  all  funds,  property,  and  other 
assets: 

(4)  submit  to  the  Council  a  monthly  fi- 
nancial statement,  by  appropriation  and  de- 
partment, and  in  any  further  detail  the 
Council  may  specify: 

(5)  prepare,  as  of  the  end  of  each  fltaeal 
year,  a  complete  financial  statement  and 
report: 

(8)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  of  all  property  subject  to  assess- 
ment within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  taxation,  make  all  special  assess- 
ments for  the  District  government,  jnepare 
tax  maps,  and  give  such  notice  of  taxes  and 
ftpedal  assessments  as  may  be  required  by 
law; 

(7)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  all  taxes,  special 
assessments,  license  fees,  and  other  revenues 
of  the  District  for  the  c<dlectlon  of  which 
the  District  U  responsible  and  receive  all 
money  receivable  by  tba  District  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  or  from  any  court,  or 
Cran  any  agency  of  the  District; 

(8)  have  cristody  vt  all  public  funds  be- 
innglng  to  or  under  the  control  of  the  Dis- 
trict, or  any  agency  of  the  District  gown- 
ment.  and  deposit  lUl  funds  coming  into  his 
hands,  in  such  depoeitorlea  as  may  be  des- 
ignated and  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  act  of  the 
Council; 

(9)  have  custody  of  all  Investments  and 
invested  funds  of  the  District  government,  at 
in  possession  of  such  government  in  a  fiduci- 
ary capacity,  and  have  the  safekeeping  of  all 
bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  and  the  re- 
ceipt and  delivery  of  District  bonds  and  notes 
for  transfer,  registration,  or  exchange. 

Control  of  appropriations 
Sec.  703.  The  Council  may  provide  for  (1) 
the  transfer  during  the  budget  year  of  any 
appropriation  balance  then  available  for  one 
Item  of  appropriation  to  another  item  of  ap- 
propriation, and  (2)  the  allocation  to  new 
items  of  funds  appropriated  for  contingent 
expenditure. 

^coountinfr  mperviaion  and  control 
Sac.   704.  Tba   Mayor,   through   his   duly 
authoflssd  subordlBataa.  ahall — 

(1)  preseilbe  the  forms  of  receipts,  vouoh- 
st«,  biUa.  and  claims  to  be  used  by  all  the 
ageneiea  of  the  Dlatdct  govemmaat; 

(2)  examine  and  approve  all  contracts, 
ordenc  and  other  documents  by  which  the 
Dlstrtct  government  incurs  financial  obliga- 


tions, having  prevlouBly  ascertained  that 
moneys  have  been  ap|>roprlated  and  allotted 
and  will  be  available  when  the  obligations 
shall  become  due  and  payable: 

(3)  audit  and  appiove  l>efore  payment  all 
bills,  invoices,  payrolk,  and  other  evidences 
of  claims,  demands,  or  charges  against  the 
District  government  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  legal  officials  of  the  IMptrtct  determine 
the  regularity,  legality,  and  correctness  of 
sudi  claims,  demands,  or  charges;  and 

(4)  perform  Internal  audits  of  central  ac- 
counting and  department  and  agency  records 
of  the  District  government.  Including  the  ex- 
amination of  any  accounts  or  records  of 
financial  transactloni^  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  the  effectiveness  of  accounting  sys- 
tems, internal  control,  and  related  adminis- 
trative practices  of  the  respective  agencies. 

General  fund 

Sec.  705.  The  general  f\md  of  the  District 
shall  be  composed  of  the  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
trict other  than  the  eevenues  applied  by  law 
to  special  funds.  All  moneys  received  by  any 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  District  In 
Its  or  his  official  capacity  shall  belong  to  the 
District  government  and  shall  be  paid 
promptly  to  the  Mayor,  or  his  duly  author- 
ised subordinates,  for  deposit  in  the  appro- 
priate funds. 

Contracts  extending  "beyond  one  year 

Sec.  706.  Mo  contract  involving  expendi- 
ture out  of  an  appropriation  which  is  avail- 
able for  more  than  one  year  shall  be  made  for 
a  period  of  more  than  five  years;  nor  shall 
any  such  contract  be  valid  unless  made  pur- 
suant to  criteria  established  by  act  of  the 
Council. 
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Independent  audit 

Sec.  721.  (a)  The  financial  transactions 
shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  accordance  With  such  principles  and 
procedures  and  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  In  the  deter- 
mination of  the  auditing  procediires  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  the  extent  of  the  examination  of 
vouchers  and  other  documents,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  give  due  regard  to  gen- 
erally accepted  principles  of  auditing,  includ- 
ing consideration  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
accounting  organizations  and  systems.  Inter- 
nal audit  and  control,  and  related  adminis- 
trative practices.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts are  normally  kept.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers, 
things,  or  iNX>perty  belonging  to  or  In  use  by 
the  District  and  neoessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit,  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities 
for  verifying  transactions  with  the  balances 
or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodlatta.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  reimburse  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  for  expenses  of  such  audit  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  MayM' 
and  the  Comptroller  General,  and  the 
amounts  so  reimbursed  shall  be  deposited 
into  the  Treasxiry  of  the  United  States  as 
mlscellaneo\is  receipts. 

(b)(1)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  sub- 
mit his  audit  reportB  to  the  Congress,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  Council.  The  reports  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audits  and  shall 
Include  such  conunents  and  Information  as 
may  be  deemed  neceastury  to  keep  the  Mayor 
and  the  Coimcll  informed  of  the  operations 
to  which  the  report*  relate,  together  with 
such  recommendations  with  respect  thereto 
as  the  Comptroller  0eneral  may  deem  ad- 
visable. The  reports  shall  show  specifically 
every  program,  expenditure,  and  other  finan- 
cial transaction  or  undertaking  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General,  has 
been  oarrled  on  or  laode  without  authority 
of  law. 


(2)  After  the  Mayor  and  his  duly  antbi*. 
iaed  mbordlnjites  have  bad  an  opporto- 
nlty  to  be  haard.  the  Council  shall  naki 
such  report,  together  with  such  other  ais- 
tarlal  as  It  deems  pertinent  thereto,  avail. 
able  for  public  inspection  and  shall  traoami 
oopiee  thereof  to  the  Congress. 

(3)  The  Mayor,  within  ninety  days  stt« 
the  report  has  been  nmde  to  him  and  tbe 
Council,  shall  state  in  writing  to  the  Coua. 
clI,  with  a  copy  to  the  Congress,  what  hu 
been  done  to  comply  with  the  recommends- 
tlons  made  by  the  Comptroller  General  in 
the  report. 

Amendment  of  Budget  and  Accounting  iet 
Bmc.  723.  Section  2  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  (31  UJB.C.  2),  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  munldpti 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia". 

PAST   3 ADJXTSTMXNT  OP  PXOXRAI,  AMD  DI8TUCI 

EXPENSES 

Adjustment  of  Federal  and  District  espeiua 
Sec.  731.  Subject  to  section  901  and  otbet 
provlsiona  of  law,  the  mayor,  with  the  ^>. 
proval  of  the  (Council,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  are  autboriied 
and  empowered  to  enter  into  an  agreezneat 
or  agreements  concerning  the  manner  and 
method  by  which  amounts  owed  by  the  DU- 
trict  to  the  United  States,  or  by  the  United 
States  to  the  District,  shall  be  ascertained 
and  paid. 

PAST  4 ^rXSEXAI.  CONTRIBUTION 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  741.  In  recognition  of  the  unique  char- 
acter of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  city,  regular  annual  paymenti 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  revenues  of  the  United  States  to  corar 
the  proper  Federal  share  of  the  expeoie*  at 
the  government  of  the  District,  and  such  an> 
nual  payments,  when  appropriated,  shall  be 
paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  District 
The  annual  pajrment  authorized  shall  be  as 
amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  sum 
of  all  tax  revenues,  including  that  portion  ol 
the  motor  vehicle  registration  fees  but  ex- 
cluding fees  frcHn  licenses  and  other  charges, 
which  the  mayor  estimates  will  be  credited 
during  each  fiscal  year  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  including,  by  ynj 
of  illustration  and  not  as  a  limitation,  reve- 
nues estimated  to  be  derived  from  those  cate- 
gories of  taxes  (Including  penalties  and  In- 
terest thereon)  of  which  the  following  are 
representative:  property  taxes,  both  realty 
and  personal  tangible;  sales  and  gross  receipti 
taxes;  income  taxes — indlvidiial,  corporation 
franchise,  and  unincorporated  business  fran- 
chise; the  real  estate  deed  recordation  tax; 
Inheritance  and  estate  taxes;  and  so  much  ol 
the  motor  vehicle  registration  fees  as  the 
mayor  from  time  to  time  determines  shall  be 
credited  to  the  general  fund. 

Mayor  to  compute  amount  of  Federal 
payment 
Sec.  742.  The  Mayor  shall  annually  com- 
pute the  amount  of  the  Federal  payment 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  thlt 
part,  and  the  amount  of  such  authorization 
BO  computed,  as  approved  by  the  Director  oi 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  together  with  any  request  (or 
the  appropriation  of  such  payment.  Each 
such  computation  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basts  of  estimates  of  the  tax  revenues  referred 
to  in  section  501  of  this  part  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  credited  to  the  general  fund 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  annual 
payment  Is  being  computed:  Provided.  That 
the  amount  so  determined  shall  be  subject  to 
review  after  such  fiscal  year,  and  if  the  Fed- 
eral payment  appropriated  on  the  basts  ct 
the  amount  so  determined  Is  In  excess  of  tbe 
amount  determined  on  the  basis  of  revenuei 
actually  received  and  credited  to  the  general 
fund,  such  excess  shall  be  refunded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Repeals 

Btc.  743.  Title  V  of  the  Dlstoict  of  Coliun- 
),U  Revenue  Act  of  196«  U  repealed. 
Initial  Federal  payment 
g0-.  744.  For  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which 
tills  part  is  effective,  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nual Federal  payment  may  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  preliminary  estimates:  Provided, 
That  Buch  amount  shall  be  subject  to  later 
^tistment  In  accOTdance  with  the  provisions 

of  this  part.  

TTTLE  Vin— ELECTIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
Board  of  elections 
Ssc.  801.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Board 
of  Hectlons  in  office  on  the  date  when  the 
Hayor  first  elected  takes  <rfnce  shall  conUnue 
In  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  terms  for 
which  they  were  appointed.  Their  succesaora 
rtiaU  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  CouncU.  The 
term  of  each  such  successor  (except  In  the 
cue  of  an  appointment  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term)  abaU  be  three  years  from  the  explra- 
tton  of  the  term  of  his  predecessor.  Any 
person  appointed  to  flU  a  vacancy  shaU  be 
wpolnted  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
predecessor.  When  a  member's  term  of  of- 
Oee  expires,  he  may  continue  to  serve  until 
bis  successor  is  appointed  and  has  qualified. 
BscUon  3  of  the  Dlstelct  Election  Act  of  1966 
U  hsieby  modified  to  the  extent  that  It  Is 
Inconsistent  herewith. 

(b)  In  addition  to  Its  other  duties,  the 
Board  of  Elections  shall  also,  for  the  purposes 
ofthUAct— 
(1)  maintain  a  permanent  registry; 

(3)  conduct  registrations  and  elections; 
(8)   In  addition   to  determining   appeals 

wltti  respect  to  matters  referred  to  In  sections 
808  and  811,  determine  appeals  with  respect 
to  any  other  matters  which  (\mder  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  it  under  the  subsection 
(0) )  may  be  appealed  to  It; 

(4)  provide  for  reecnrdlng  and  counting 
votes  by  means  of  bcOlots  or  machines  or 
both  and,  not  less  than  five  days  before  each 
election  held  pursuant  to  thu  chapter,  pub- 
lish a  copy  of  the  official  ballot  to  be  used  In 
any  lueh  election; 

(5)  divide  the  District  Into  fourteen  wards 
u  nearly  equal  as  possible  in  population  and 
or  gsograpfalo  proportions  as  nearly  regular, 
contlnguous,  and  c<xnpact  as  jrassible,  and 
MtabUsb  voting  precincts  therein,  each  such 
voting  precinct  to  contain  at  least  three 
hundred  and  fifty  registered  voters,  and 
tlMreafter,  within  six  months  after  the  pub- 
tteatlon  lay  the  United  States  Census  Bu- 
reau of  the  population  of  the  District  at  each 
itooennial  census  or  any  more  recent  of- 
ficial orasua  at  the  p^^ulatlon  of  the  District, 
redlvide  the  District  Into  fourteen  wards  In 
aeoordance  with  the  criteria  In  this  para- 
graph; 

(8)  operate  polling  places; 

(7)  certify  nominees  and  the  results  of 
elactlons;  and 

(8)  pCTform  such  other  functions  as  are 
bspoaed  upon  It  by  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Electioas  may  prescribe 
■ueh  regulations  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  may  be  necessary 
w  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
of  tlUe  XIV,  and  of  section  002,  including, 
without  limitation,  regulations  providing  for 
appeals  to  it  on  questions  arising  In  connec- 
tion with  nominations,  registrations,  and 
elections  (In  addition  to  matters  referred 
to  It  In  sections  808  and  811),  and  for  de- 
termination by  It  of  appeals,  and  regulations 
permitting  qualified  voters,  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  In  any  election  held  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  to  register  at  times  when  such 
persons  are  temporarily  absent  from  the  Dls- 
Met,  or,  in  the  case  of  persons  not  absent 
from  the  District,  but  who  are  physlcaUy 
unable  to  appear  personally  srt  an  official 
icgtstratton  place,  to  register  In  the  manner 
ptescrtbed  in  such  regulatloos:  Provided, 
nmt  Ite  Board  of  Elections  shaU  accept  as 


evidence  of  registration  any  Federal  poet 
card  application  for  an  absentee  baUot  pre- 
scribed In  section  204  of  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1956  (69  Stat.  684)  when 
such  application  is  duly  executed  and  filed 
with  the  Board  by  any  person  included 
within  one  of  the  categories  referred  to  in 
clauses  (1),  (2).  (8).  or  (4)  of  section  101 
of  such  Act. 

(d)  The  officers  and  agencies  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  shall  furnish  to  the  Board 
of  Elections,  upon  request  of  such  Board, 
such  spsEce  and  fadUUes  in  public  buUdings 
in  the  District  to  be  used  as  registration  or 
polling  places,  and  such  records,  information, 
services,  personnel,  offices,  and  equipment, 
and  such  other  asslstanca  and  facilities,  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  such  Bofurd  prop- 
erly to  perform  its  functions.  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  CouncU.  privately  owned 
space,  facilities,  and  equipment  may  be 
rented,  or  donations  of  such  space,  facilities, 
and  equipment  may  be  accepted  for  regi- 
stration, polling,  and  other  functions  of  the 
Board. 

(e)  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties,  the 
Board  of  Elections  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  authority  of  any  non- Judicial  officer  of 
the  District. 

(f)  The  Board  of  Elections,  each  member 
of  such  Board,  and  persons  authorized  by  it, 
may  administer  oaths  to  persons  executing 
affidavits  pursuant  to  sections  601  and  808. 
It  may  provide  for  the  administering  of  such 
other  oaths  as  it  considers  appropriate  to 
require  In  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

(g)  The  Board  of  Elections  Is  authorized 
to  employ  such  permanent  and  temporary 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  within  the 
limit  of  fimds  therefor.  The  appointment, 
compensation,  and  other  terms  of  employ- 
ment may  be  set  by  the  Board  of  Elections 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
402  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  CouncU 
may  set  Tr^»imnm  rates  of  compensation 
for  various  classes  of  employees  of  the  Board 
of  Elections. 

(h)  In  lieu  of  the  compensation  provided 
by  section  4(b)  of  the  District  Election  Act 
of  10S6,  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,500 
per  aTin^im  in  periodic  Installments,  pro- 
vided that  the  rate  of  compensation  may  be 
changed  by  act   passed  by  the  Council. 

(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
District  ElecUon  Act  of  1966  providing,  (1) 
that  qualified  voters  shall  register  dviring  the 
calendar  year  In  which  a  Presidential  election 
is  held,  (2)  that  the  Board  of  Elections  shaU 
keep  the  registry  open  only  during  such  cal- 
endar year,  and  (3)  that  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions shall  keep  the  registry  closed  during 
certain  periods  Immediately  preceding  elec- 
tions held  under  the  District  Election  Act  of 
1955.  the  Board  of  Elections  is  authorized  and 
directed,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
the  District  Election  Act  of  1955,  to  provide 
for  permanent  registration  of  voters,  to  keep 
the  registry  open  as  provided  In  this  chapter, 
and  to  permit  qualified  voters  to  register  In 
accordance  with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions, at  any  time  when  the  registry  is  oi>en. 
(J)  No  member  of  the  Board  of  Elections 
may  be  a  candidate  at  an  election  held  under 

this  Act. 

Elections  to  be  held 


Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Board  of  Elections.  In  ad- 
dition to  elections  conducted  by  it  pursuant 
to  the  District  Election  Act  of  1955,  shall  con- 
duct the  following  elections: 

(1)  A  primary  election  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  In  May  of  each  even-numbered 
calendar  year  conunenclng  after  this  title 
takes  effect. 

(2)  A  general  election  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  In 
November  in  each  even-numbered  calendar 
year  commencing  after  this  title  takes  effect. 

(3)  Special  elections  and  referendum  elec- 
'ttons  held  pursuant  to  sections  835(c),  003, 
aoe.  812(b),  812(c).  or  1701(b). 


Elective  ofHees;  terms  of  office 
Sec.  803.  (a)  The  offices  of  the  Dlstrtct  to 
be  filled  by  election  under  this  chapter  shaU 
be  the  members  of  the  CouncU,  the  Mayor, 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  District 
Delegate. 

(b)  The  term  of  an  elective  office  on  the 
District  Council  shaU  be  four  years  begin- 
ning on  January  2  of  the  odd-numbered 
calendar  year  foUowlng  such  election;  except 
that  of  the  members  of  the  DUtrict  CoubcU 
first  elected  following  the  effective  date  of 
this  title,  nine  shaU  serve  for  terms  of  two 
years  and  ten  for  terms  of  four  years.  The 
members  who  sbaU  serve  for  terms  of  four 
years  shall  be  determined  by  lot. 

(c)  The  term  of  olBce  of  the  Mayor  shall 
be  four  years,  t>eglnning  on  January  2  of  the 
odd-numbered  calendar  year  next  following 
his  election. 

(d)  The  term  of  office  of  the  District  Dele- 
gate shall  be  two  years  beginning  at  noon 
on  January  3  of  the  odd-numbered  calendar 
year  following  such  election. 

(e)  The  term  of  an  elective  office  on  the 
School  Board  shall  be  four  years  begiiming 
on  January  2  of  the  odd-numbered  calendar 
year  foUowlng  auoh  election;  except  that  of 
the  members  of  the  School  Board  first  elected 
foUowlng  the  effecUve  date  of  this  title, 
seven  shaU  serve  for  terms  of  two  years  and 
seven  for  terms  of  four  years.  The  members 
who  ShaU  serve  for  terms  of  four  years  sbaU 
be  determined  by  lot. 

Vacar^cies 

Sec.  804.  (a)  If  the  office  of  Delegate  be- 
comes vacant,  the  Mayor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  shaU  ap- 
point a  Delegate  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 

(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Mayor  shall 
be  filled  at  the  next  general  election  held 
pursuant  to  this  title  for  which  It  Is  possible 
for  candidates  to  be  nominated,  \mder  any 
procediire  provided  for  In  section  809  fol- 
lowing the  occurrence  of  such  vacancy.  A 
person  elected  to  fill  any  such  vacancy  shaU 
take  office  as  soon  as  practicable  foUowlng  the 
certification  of  his  election  by  the  Board  of 
Elections  and  shall  hold  office  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  unexpired  term  to  which  he  was 
elected  but  not  beyond  the  end  of  such  a 
term.  UntU  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Mayor 
can  be  filled  at  a  general  election,  as  pre- 
scrilsed  in  this  subsection,  such  vacancy  shaU 
be  flUed  by  appointment  by  the  Dlstrtct 
CouncU. 

(c)  (1)  A  vacancy  In  the  Dlstrtct  OouneU 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Mayor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council. 

(2)  A  vacancy  in  the  School  Board  shaU 
be  fUled  by  the  Mayor,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Council. 

(d)  No  person  shaU  be  appointed  to  any 
office  under  this  section  unless  he  is  a  ro- 
istered voter  and  meets  the  residence  and 
Other  qualifications  required  on  the  date  of 
his  appointment  of  a  person  filling  such 
office.  A  person  appointed  to  fiU  a  vacancy 
under  this  section  shaU  hold  office  \mtU  the 
time  provided  for  an  elected  successor  to  take 
office,  but  not  beyond  the  end  of  the  term 
during  which  the  vacancy  occurred. 

Election  of  candidates 
Sec.  806.  (a)  The  two  candidates  receiv- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  validly  cast 
for  each  office  in  each  of  the  several  pri- 
mary elections  shaU  be  declared  the  win- 
ners, and  their  names  shall  be  placed  on 
the  baUot  in  the  next  general  election. 

Sec.  806.  (a)  In  the  general  election,  the 
candidate  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  validly  cast  for  each  office  shaU  be 
declared  elected. 

(b)  In  tbe  event  two  or  more  candidates 
receive  the  same  number  of  votes  validly  cast 
for  the  same  office,  the  Winner  shall  be  de- 
termined by  lot. 

(c)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
812,  tbe  Board  of  BlectloDs  shaU  promptiy  an- 
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nounce  to  tbe  pabUc  tb»  renilta  of  every 
eleotloa  snd  aball  certify  »U  auch  reeults  to 
%t»  Mayor  and  the  Scoret«ry  of  tbe  Council, 
tt  aliaU  aUo  certify  the  resulta  of  aU  elec* 
tlone  for  the  office  of  the  Blstrlct  Delegate 
to  the  Bccretary  of  the  Bouse  of  Repreeenta< 
tlTee  of  the  United  States. 
tUcaU 
Bmc.  806.  (a)  Any  elective  ofllcer  of  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
call by  tbe  qualified  voters  of  tbe  District. 
Any  petition  filed  demanding  the  re- 
call by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  District  of 
any  such  elective  officer  shall  be  signed  by 
not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  tbe  ntunber  of 
qualified  voters  of  tbe  Dlstrtet  voting  at  the 
last  preceding  general  election.  Such  peti- 
tion shall  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
mand shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  District-  Crfuncll.  If  any  such  officer  with 
respect  to  v7hom  such  a  petition  la  filed 
shall  offer,  his  resignation.  It  shall  be  ac- 
cepted and  take  effect  on  tbe  day  It  Is  of- 
fered, and  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  as 
provided  by  law  for  filing  a  vacancy  In  that 
office  arising  from  any  other  cause.  If  he 
shall  not  resign  within  five  days  after  tbe 
petition  Is  filed,  a  special  election  shall  be 
called  by  the  Council  to  be  held  within 
twenty  days  thereafter  to  determine  whether 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  District  will  re- 
call such  oifflcer. 

(b)  Tliere  shall  be  printed  on  the  ballot 
at  such  election.  In  not  more  than  two 
hundred  words,  the  reason  or  reasons  for 
demanding  the  recall  of  any  such  officer,  and 
In  not  more  than  two  hundred  words,  the 
officer's  Justification  or  answer  to  such  de- 
mands. Any  officer  with  respect  to  whom 
a  petition  demanding  his  recall  has  been 
filed  shall  continue  to  perform  the  duties  of 
hla  office  until  the  result  of  such  special  elec- 
tion is  officially  declared  by  the  Board  of 
Elections.  No  petition  demanding  tbe  recall 
of  any  officer  filed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  circulated  against  any  officer  of  the 
District  until  he  has  held  his  office  six 
montha.  ' 

(c)  If  a  majority  of  tbe  qualified  voters 
voting  on  any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this 
aectloa  vote  to  recall  any  officer,  his  recall 
shall  be  effective  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  results  of  the 
special  election,  and  the  vacancy  created 
thereby  shall  be  filled  Immediately  in  a  ipan- 
ner  provided  by  law  for  filling  a  vacanoy  in 
that  offioe  arising  from  any  other  ca\ise. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
■uch  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate (J )  with  respect  to  tbe  form,  filing, 
examination,  amendment,  and  certification 
a<  a  petition  for  recall  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  (3)  with  re^>ect  to  the  conduct 
of  any  special  election  held  pursuant  to  this 

vsectlon. 

Qualification  of  voters 

Sac.  807.  No  person  shall  vote  In  an  elec- 
tion held  under  this  chapter  unless  be  meets 
the  qualifications  of  a  voter  specified  in  this 
teotlon  and  has  registered  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 808  of  this  chapter  or  section  7  of  the 
District  Election  Act  of  1965.  A  qualified 
voter  of  tbe  District  and  a  qualified  elector 
of  the  District  for  the  purposes  of  tbe  Dis- 
trict Election  Act  of  1955  shall  be  any  person 
(1)  who  has  resided  in  the  District  con- 
tinuously during  tbe  one-year  period  ending 
on  the  day  of  the  election,  (2)  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  (3)  who  Is  on 
the  day  of  the  election  at  least  twenty-one 
years  old,  (4)  who  has  never  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  in  the  ITBlted  States,  or,  if  he  has 
been  lo  convicted,  bas  been  pardoned, 
(5)  who  is  not  mentally  incompetent,  as 
adjudged  by  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, and  (8)  who  certifies  that  he  bas 
not.  within  aU  months  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  election,  claimed  the  right  to  vote 
or  voted  in  any  electlwi  in  any  State  or 
tatrttory  o(  th*  UlQlted  SUtee  (otbw  than  in 
the  DUtrict) . 


Regittmtion 
Ssc.  808.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  registered 
under  this  Act  imlees— 

(1)  he  shall  be  able  to  qualify  otherwise 
as  a  voter  on  the  day  of  the  next  election; 
and 

(2)  he  execrates  a  registration  affidavit  by 
sl^atiire  or  mark  (unless  prevented  by 
physical  disability)  on  a  form  provided  by 
the  Board  of  Elections  showing  that  he  meets 
each  of  the  requirements  of  section  807  of 
this  Act  for  a  qualified  Toter:  Provided,  That 
the  Board  shall  accept  ta  evidence  of  registra- 
tion any  Federal  post  tiard  application  for  an 
absentee  ballot  prescribed  in  section  304  of 
tbe  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of  195S 
(69  Stat.  684)  when  Biich  application  is  duly 
executed  and  filed  with  the  Board  by  any 
person  Included  wlthla  one  of  the  categories 
referred  to  In  clause  (1).  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of 
section  101  of  such  Act. 

(b)  If  a  person  is  not  permitted  to  register, 
such  person  or  any  qualified  candidate  may 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Elections,  but  not 
later  than  three  days  after  the  registry  is 
closed  for  the  next  election.  The  Board  shall 
decide  within  seven  days  after  the  appeal  is 
perfected  whether  the  challenged  voter  U 
entitled  to  register.  If  the  appeal  is  denied 
the  appellant  may,  within  three  days  after 
such  denial,  appeal  to  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla  Court  of  General  Sessions.  The  court 
Shall  decide  the  issue  not  later  than  eighteen 
days  before  the  day  of  the  election.  The  de- 
cision of  such  court  Akall  be  final  and  not 
appealable.  If  the  appeal  is  upheld  by  either 
the  Board  or  tbe  court,  the  challenged  elector 
shall  be  allowed  to  register  immediately.  If 
the  appeal  is  pending  on  election  day,  the 
challenged  voter  may  cast  a  ballot  marked 
"Challenged",  ss  provided  In  section  811. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  of  the 
District  Election  Act  of  1955,  tbe  Board  of 
Elections  shall  keep  open,  during  normal 
hours  of  business,  as  determined  by  the  Coun- 
cil, a  central  registry  ofllce  and  shall  conduct 
registration  at  such  other  times  and  places 
as  the  Board  of  Elections  shall  deem  appro- 
priate. Tbe  Board  of  Elections  may  suspend 
the  registration  of  voters,  or  the  acceptance 
of  changes  in  registrttlons  for  such  period 
not  exceeding  thirty  days  next  preceding  any 
elections  under  this  Act  or  under  the  District 
ElecUon  Act  of  1956. 

Kominatlona 
Sec.  809.  (a)  Nomination  of  a  candidate 
to  be  Included  on  the  ballot  for  a  primary 
election  shall  take  j^ace  when  the  Board 
of  Elections  receives  a  declaration  of  can- 
didacy, accompanied  by  tbe  filing  fee  in  tbe 
amount  required  In  subsection   (d) . 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  a  candidate  for 
more  than  one  office  in  any  election.  If  a 
person  files  a  declaration  of  candidacy  for 
more  than  one  office  he  shall  within  three 
days  after  the  last  day  on  which  such  dec- 
larations may  be  made  notify  the  Board  of 
Elections,  in  writing;  for  which  office  he 
elects  to  nin. 

(c)  A  candidate  may  withdraw  his  can- 
didacy In  writing  If  his  withdrawal  Is  re- 
ceived by  tbe  Board  not  more  than  three  days 
after  the  last  day  on  which  declarations  may 
be  made. 

(d)  Filing  fees  to  accompany  a  declara- 
tion of  candidacy  of  a  candidate  for  Inclu- 
sion on  tbe  ballot  In  a  primary  election 
shall  be  $200  for  a  candidate  for  District 
Delegate  or  Mayor  and  $50  for  a  member  of 
the  District  Council  or  a  member  of  the 
School  Board.  No  fee  shall  be  refunded  im- 
less  a  candidacy  is  withdrawn  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  or  (c). 

NonparfljDn  electionM 

Sao.  810.  (a)  Ballots  and  voting  machines 
shall  show  no  party  affiliations,  emblems,  or 
slogans. 

(b)  Tbm  form  of  ballot  to  be  used  in  any 
•laetion  tmder  tbls  Act  aball  ba  detarmlnad 
by  tbe  Board  of  Blecttons:  Provided.  That  tn 
any  such  election,  tbe  position  on  the  bal- 


lot of  tbe  candidates  for  each  office  shall  bt 
determined  by  lot. 

Method  of  voting 

Sec.  811.  (a)  Voting  in  all  eleotloos  ahiu 
be  secret. 

(b)  Each  voter  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  tor 
one  candidate  for  the  Council  from  tbe  ward 
in  which  the  voter  is  a  resident  and  for  fin 
Councllmen-at-large,  for  one  candidate  tor 
the  School  Board  from  the  ward  in  which 
the  voter  Is  a  resident,  for  one  candidate  for 
Mayor  and  for  one  candidate  for  District 
Delegate.  The  ballot  shall,  where  applicable, 
show  the  wards  from  which  each  candidate 
for  office  as  a  member  of  the  Council  or  of 
the  School  Board  has  been  nominated. 

(c)  The  ballot  of  a  person  who  Is  regis. 
tered  a«  a  resident  of  the  District  shall  be 
valid  only  If  cast  In  the  voting  precinct 
where  the  residence  shown  on  hla  registra- 
tion Is  located. 

(d)  Absentee  voting  under  this  Act  shall 
be  permitted  to  the  same  extent  and  subject 
to  the  same  rules  and  regulations,  including 
penalties,  as  absentee  voting  Is  permitted 
luider  the  District  Election  Act  of  1955. 

(e)  At  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
any  referendum  or  other  election,  any  group 
of  citizens  or  individual  candidates  inter- 
ested In  the  outcome  of  the  election  may 
petition  tbe  Board  of  Elections  for  creden- 
tials authorizing  watchers  at  any  and  all 
polling  places  during  tbe  voting  hours  and 
until  the  count  has  been  completed  The 
Board  of  Elections  shall  formulate  rules  and 
regulations,  not  Inconsistent  with  provlslooa 
of  this  title,  to  prescribe  tbe  form  of  watch- 
ers' credentials,  to  govern  their  conduct,  and 
to  limit  the  number  of  watchers  so  that  the 
conduct  of  the  election  will  not  be  unreason- 
ably obstructed. 

(f)  If  the  official  In  charge  of  tbe  polling 
place,  after  hearing  both  parties  to  any  chal- 
lenge or  acting  on  his  own  with  respect  to 
a  prospective  voter,  reasonably  believes  the 
prospective  voter  is  not  qualified  to  vote,  he 
shall  allow  the  voter  to  cast  a  paper  ballot 
marked  "challenged".  Ballots  so  cast  shall 
be  set  aside,  and  no  such  ballot  shall  be 
counted  until  the  challenge  has  been  re- 
moved as  provided  in  subsection  (g). 

(g)  If  a  person  has  been  permitted  to  vote 
only  by  challenged  ballot,  such  person,  or  any 
qualified  candidate,  may  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Elections  within  three  days,  after  election 
day.  The  Board  shall  decide  within  seven 
days  after  the  appeal  Is  perfected  whether 
the  voter  was  qualified  to  vote.  If  the  Board 
decides  that  the  voter  was  qualified  to  vote, 
the  word  "challenged"  shall  be  stricken  from 
the  voter's  ballot  and  tbe  ballot  shall  bs 
treated  as  If  It  had  not  been  oballenged. 

(h)  If  a  voter  Is  physically  unable  to  mark 
his  ballot  or  to  operate  tbe  voting  machine, 
the  official  in  charge  of  the  voting  place  may 
enter  the  voting  booth  with  him  and  vote  ai 
directed.  Upon  the  request  of  any  such  voter, 
a  second  election  official  may  enter  the  voting 
booth  to  assist  in  the  voting.  Tlie  officials 
shall  tell  no  one  what  votes  were  cast.  The 
official  In  charge  of  the  voting  place  shall 
make  a  return  of  all  such  voters,  giving  their 
names  and  disabilities. 

(1)  A  voter  shall  vote  only  once  with  re- 
spect to  each  office  to  be  filled. 

(j)  Copies  of  tbe  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Elections  with  respect  to  voting  shall  be 
made  available  to  prospective  votera  at  each 
polling  place. 

(k)  Before  being  allowed  to  vote  the  voter 
shall  sign  a  certificate,  on  a  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Botu^  of  Elections,  that  he  bas 
duly  registered  under  the  election  laws  of 
the  District  and  that,  to  his  best  knowledge 
and  belief,  he  baa  not  since  suob  registration 
done  any  act  which  might  dlaquallfy  bUn  as 
a  voter. 

Accounts  and  contest* 

Sac.  813.  (a)  Tto»  provlalona  of  aaotlon  11 
of  the  Distrtet  Bectlon  Aot  of  1955  with  rt- 
spect  to  recounU  and  oontests  aball  be  appli- 
cable to  any  election  or  referendum  held  un- 
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Hg,  thU  act,  except  that  In  the  caaa  of  any 
I^dcndum.  any  quaUfied  voter  who  has 
Mtsd  in  any  such  election  may  petition  tbe 
gosid  of  Elections  for  a  recount  of  tbe  votee 
Mft  in  one  or  more  precincts  under  tbe  same 
ooodltlotts  required  for  a  candidate  for  office 
under  section  11(a)  of  the  District  Electton 
Act  of  1955. 

(b)  If.  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  court 
voids  all  or  part  of  an  election,  and  If  it  de- 
(gnniiies  that  tbe  number  and  importance  of 
tns  matters  Involved  outweigh  the  cost  and 
pnurtlcal  disadvantages  of  holding  another 
ajictlon,  It  may  order  a  fecial  election  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  on  the  matters  with 
Inspect  to  which  the  election  waa  declared 

Tdd. 

(e)  Special  elections  shall  be  conducted  in 
I  manner  comparable  to  that  prescribed  for 
iMular  elections  and  at  tUnee  and  in  tbe 
niaimer  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Elections 
by  regulation.  A  person  elected  at  such  an 
election  shall  take  office  on  the  day  following 
the  date  on  which  the  Board  of  Elections 
oertlfles  the  results  of  the  election. 

(d)  Vaeancles  resulting  from  voiding  all  or 
part  of  an  election  shall  be  filled  as  pre- 
scribed In  section  804  unless  filled  by  a  spe- 
cial election  held  pursuant  to  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 

Interference  with  registration  or  voting 

Sac.  813.  (a)  No  one  shall  interfere  with 
the  registration  or  voting  of  another  person, 
except  as  It  may  be  reasonably  necessary  In 
the  performance  of  a  duty  Imposed  by  law. 
No  person  performing  such  a  duty  shall  in- 
terfere with  tbe  registration  or  voting  of  an- 
other person  because  of  his  raoe,  color,  sex,  or 
religious  belief,  or  his  want  of  property  or 
toeome. 

(b)  No  registered  voter  shall  be  required 
to  perform  a  military  duty  on  election  day 
which  would  prevent  him  from  voting,  ex- 
cept in  time  of  war  or  public  danger,  or  un- 
laa  he  Is  away  from  the  District  in  military 
MTvioe.  No  regUtered  voter  may  be  arrestad 
vbUa  voting  or  going  to  vote  except  for  trea- 
■OB.  a  felony,  or  for  a  breach  of  tbe  peace 
then  committed. 

Votlnfir  ?io«rs 

Sac.  814.  Polling  places  shall  be  open  from 
$  o'clock  antemeridian  to  8  o'clock  post- 
meridian on  each  day  whan  elections  are 
bald  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  alcohoUe  beverages 
on  election  days 

Sac.  815.  The  second  sentence  in  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  section  7  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (sec.  25-107,  D.C.  Code,  1961  ed.), 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Notwlth- 
•tandlng  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
neither  the  District  Council  nor  the  Com- 
missioners shall  authorize  the  sale  by  any 
licensee,  other  than  the  holder  of  a  retailer's 
license,  class  E,  of  any  beverages  on  the  day 
of  the  presidential  election  or  of  any  election 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  held  under  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act  during  the 
hours  when  tbe  poTia  are  open,  and  any  auch 
sales  are  hereby  prohibited." 

Violation* 

Sac.  816.  Whoever  willfuUy  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title,  or  of  any  regulation 
prescribed  and  published  by  the  Board  of 
Dectlons  under  authority  of  thla  Act,  shall 
ba  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS 
Agreements  with  United  States 

Sec.  901.  (a)  For  tbe  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing duplication  of  effort  or  of  otherwise  pro- 
moting efficiency  and  economy,  any  Federal 
officer  or  agency  may  furnish  services  to  the 
District  govenunent  and  any  District  officer 
or  agency  ma,j  furnish  services  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  Except  where  the  terms  and 
conditions  governing  the  furnishing  of  such 


services  are  pre80ril>ed  by  other  provisions 
of  law,  such  eervieea  shall  be  fumiabed 
pursuant  to  ab.  agreement  (1)  negotiated 
by  the  Federal  and  District  authorities 
concerned,  emd  (2)  approved  by  tbe  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by 
the  Mayor,  vrith  the  approval  of  the  District 
Council.  Each  such  agreement  shall  pro- 
vide that  tbe  cost  of  furnishing  such  services 
shall  be  borne  in  the  manner  provided  In 
subsection  (c)  by  the  government  to  which 
such  services  are  furnished  at  rates  or 
charges  based  on  tbe  actual  cost  of  furnish- 
ing such  services. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
agreement  negotiated  and  approved  pursu- 
ant ta  aubsectloa  (a),  any  Dtstriet  officer  or 
agency  may  in  tit»  agraament  delegate  any 
of  his  or  its  funottona  to  eay  Federal  officer 
or  agency,  and  any  Federal  officer  or  agency 
may  In  the  agreement  delegate  any  of  his 
or  its  functions  to  any  District  officer  or 
agency.  Any  ftmcUons  so  delegated  may  be 
exercised  in  accordance  with  tbe  terms  of  tbe 
delegation. 

(c)  The  cost  of  each  Federal  officer  and 
agency  in  furnishing  services  to  the  Dis- 
trict puiauant  to  any  suob  agreement  shall 
be  paid,  in  accordance  vrith  the  terms  of  tbe 
agreement,  out  of  ^proprtations  made  by 
the  Council  to  the  District  ofllcera  and  agen- 
cies to  whlcb  Bucb  aarvlcea  are  furnished. 
The  costs  to  each  District  officer  and  agency 
in  furnishing  services  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment pvirsuant  to  any  such  agreement 
shall  be  paid.  In  accordance  with  tbe  terms 
of  the  agreement,  out  of  appropriations  made 
by  tbe  Congress  or  other  funds  available  to 
tbe  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to  which 
such  services  are  furnished. 
Personal  interest  in  contracU  or  traneactions 

Sac.  903.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  tbe 
District  who  Is  convicted  of  a  violation  of 
section  208  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  forfeit  his  office  or  position. 
Compensation  from  more  than  one  souroe 

Sac.  908.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this 
Act,  no  person  sbaU  be  ineUglble  to  serve 
or  to  receive  compensation  as  a  member 
of  the  Council,  or  the  Board  of  Elections 
because  be  occupies  another  offioe  or  position 
or  because  he  raceivaa  compensation  (in- 
cluding retirement  compensation)  from  an- 
other B0iu«e. 

(b)  The  right  to  another  office  or  posi- 
tion or  to  compensation  from  another  source 
otherwise  secured  to  such  a  person  imder 
the  lawa  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  fact  of  his  service  or  receipt 
of  compensation  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
or  such  Board,  If  such  service  does  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  discharge  of  hU  duties  In  such 
other  offioe  or  position. 
Assistance  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 

Commission   in   development   of   District 

merit  system 

Sac.  904.  Tbe  United  States  Civil  Service 
Conunlsslon  Is  hereby  authorized  to  advise 
tind  assist  the  Mayor  and  tbe  Council  in  the 
further  development  of  the  merit  system  re- 
quired by  section  403(3)  and  tbe  said  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  District  government  to  make 
available  Its  registers  of  ellglbles  as  a  re- 
cruiting source  to  fill  District  positions  as 
needed.  The  costs  of  any  specific  services 
furnished  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
may  be  compensated  for  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  901  of  this  Act. 
Authority  of  President  to  assume  command 
of  police  force 

Sec.  905.  (a)  Whenever  the  President 
deems  It  necessary  or  appropriate  in  order 
adequately  to  protect  tbe  Federal  Interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  public  order  in  the 
District  of  Coltunbia,  be  may,  through  such 
Official  or  agency  as  be  may  designate  and 
until  he  otherwise  directs,  assume  command 
of  the  police  force  of  tbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   Such  action  shall  not  affect  tbe  status 


of  the  members  of  tbe  police  force  as  em- 
plc^ees  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
authority  vested  In  tbem  by  law. 

(b)  Whenever  tbe  Prasldent  deems  It  nac. 
eesary  or  appropriate  in  order  adaqiuitely  to 
mt)nt«i"    public   ordar   in   tbe   District  of 
Coliunbla,  he  may  designate  such  persons  aa 
be  may  deem  appropriate,  including  mem- 
bers  of   tbe   Armed  Forces   of   the   United 
States,  as  special  policemen  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.     Such  special  polloamen  shall 
serve  under  tha  conunand  of  such  official 
or  agency  as  tbe  President  may  dcaignata 
and  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  members 
of  the  police  force  of  the  DUtrict  of  Colimv- 
bla  and  the  United  States  Park  Police. 
TITLE  X — SUCCESSION  IN  OOVDINMENT 
Transfer  of  personnel,  property,  and  funds 
Sec.  1001.  (a)  In  each  case  of  tbe  transfer, 
by  any  provision  of  this  Act,  of  functions  to 
the  Council,  to  the  Mayor,  or  to  any  agency 
or  officer,  there  are  hereby  transferred  (as  of 
the  time  of  such  transfer  of  functions)   to 
the  Council,  to  the  Mayor,  to  such  agency,  or 
to  the  ageney  of  which  wiicti  officer  is  the 
head,  for  use  in  the  administration  of  tbe 
fuikcUons  of  tbe  Council  or  such  agency  or 
offioer,  the  personnel  (except  the  members  of 
Boards   or   Commlaslons   abollahed   by   this 
Act) ,  property,  records,  and  imexpended  bal- 
ances  of   appropriations   and   other   funds, 
which  relate  primarily  to  the  functiona  ao 
transfwred. 

(b)  If  any  question  arises  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  subsection  (a) ,  such 
question  shall  be  decided — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  functions  transferred 
from  a  Federal  officer  or  agency,  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and. 

(2)  In  tbe  case  of  other  functions  (A)  by 
the  Council,  or  in  such  manner  as  tbe  Coun- 
cil shall  provide,  if  such  functions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Council,  and  (B)  by  the  Mayor 
if  such  functions  are  transferred  to  him  or 
to  any  other  officer  or  agency. 

(c)  Any  of  the  personnel  transferred  to 
the  CotmcU,  the  Mayor,  or  any  agency  by 
thin  section  which  the  Council  or  tbe  head 
of  such  agency  shall  find  to  be  in  excess  of 
the  personnel  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  its  or  bis  functiona  shcai,  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  be  retranaferred  to  other  posi- 
tions in  tbe  DUtrict  or  Federal  Oovemment 
or  be  separated  from  the  sarvloe. 

(d)  No  officer  or  employee  shall,  by  rea- 
son of  hU  transfer  by.thU  Act  or  hU  sepa- 
ration from  service  under  thU  Act,  be  de- 
prived of  a  civil  service  status  held  by  him 
prior  to  such  transfer  or  any  right  of  appeal 
or  review  he  may  have  by  reason  of  hU  sepa- 
ration from  service. 

Existing  statutes,  regulations,  and  other 
actions 

Sec.  1002.  (a)  Any  sUtute,  regulation,  or 
other  action  in  respect  of  (and  any  regiUa- 
tlon  or  other  action  iaaned,  made,  taken,  or 
granted  by)  any  officer  or  agency  from  which 
any  function  U  transferred  by  thU  Act  shall, 
except  to  the  extent  modified  or  made  in- 
applicable by  or  tinder  authority  of  Uw, 
continue  in  effect  as  if  such  transfer  bad  not 
been  made;  but  after  such  transfer,  refer- 
ences in  such  statute,  regulation,  or  ottier 
action  to  an  officer  or  agency  from  which  a 
transfer  is  made  by  thU  Act  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  refer  to  the  officer  or 
agency  to  whlcb  tbe  transfer  U  made. 

(b)  As  used  in  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"other  action"  includes,  without  Undtation, 
any  rule,  order,  contract,  compact.  poUcy,  de- 
termination, directive,  grant,  authorization, 
permit,  requirement,  or  designation. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
nothing  contained  In  thU  Act  shall  be  eon- 
Btrued  as  affecting  the  applicability  to  the 
DUtrict  of  Columbia  government  of  peratm- 
nel  legislation  relating  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment until  such  time  aa  tbe  (fcnncil  may 
otherwise  elect  to  provide  equal  or  equivalent 
coverage  as  provided  in  section  403(4). 
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Pending  actions  and  pneeedinga 
Bxc.  1003.  (ft)  No  BUlt,  action,  or  oOiar 
Judicial  proceedli»s  lawfuUy  etaninenced  by 
or  against  any  officer  «•  agency  in  hla  or  Its 
official  capacity  or  in  rrtaMon  to  the  exercise 
of  hlB  or  its  official  functions.  shaU  abate  by 
reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act;  but  the  court,  uitleaa  it  fleter- 
mlnes  that  the  survival  of  such  suit,  action, 
or  other  proceeding  la  not  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  settlement  of  the  questions  involved, 
shall  aUow  the  same  to  be  maintained,  with 
such  substitutions  as  to  parties  as  are  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  No  administrative  action  or  proceeding 

lawfully  commenced  shall  abate  scdely  by  rea- 
son of  tbe  taking  effect  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  but  such  action  or  proceeding  shall 
be  continued  with  such  substitutions  as  to 
parties  and  officers  or  agencies  as  are  aiq>ro- 
prlate. 

Vacanda  resulting  from  abolition  of  Board 

^f  Commiationers 

8k.  1004.  Until  the  first  day  of  July  neact 

after  the  first  Uayor  takes  office  under  this 

Aot,  no  vacancy  occurring  in  any  District 

agency  by  reason  of  aeetlon  sai,  abolishing 

the  Board  of  Commlssloniurs,  shall  affect  the 

power  of  the  remaining  members  of  such 

«geney  to  exercise  its  functions;   but  such 

agency  may  take  acti(»i  only  iX  a  majority  of 

the  members  holding  office  vote  in  favor  at  it. 

TITLE  XI— SEPARABIUTY  OF 

PBOYISIONS 

5eparaMIity  of  provisions 

Sxc.  1101.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 

the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  clr- 

ciunstances  Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 

the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision 

to  other  persons  or  clrciunatancee  shall  not 

be  affected  thereby. 

tthje  xn — ^temporary  provisions 

Powers  of  the  President  during  transition 

period 
Sxc.  1201.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  authorised  and  requested  to 
take  such  action  during  the  period  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  District  Council,  by  Executive  order  or 
otherwise,  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  functions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  enable 
the  Board  of  Elections  properly  to  perform 
Its  functions  under  this  Act. 
ileimburMble  appropriations  f€tr  the  District 
Sac.  1302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  and  directed  to  advance  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  sum  of  $760,000, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appnqslated,  for  use  (1)  In  paying  the 
expenscM  of  the  Board  of  Elections  (Including 
compensation  d  the  members  thereof),  and 
(2)  in  othnrwlse  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  Aot. 

(b)  The  full  amount  expended  out  of  the 
mcmey  advanced  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States, 
without  interest,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  which  begins  after  the  effective  date  of 
title  V,  from  the  general  fund  of  the  District 
of  Colxunbia. 

TTTUB   *m — EPFECTTVE  DATES 
Effective  dates 

Sxc.  1301.  (a)  As  used  in  this  title  and  tiUe 
XIV  of  this  chapter  the  term  "charter"  means 
ttUes  I  to  XI,  both  inclusive,  and  titles  XV, 
XVI.  and  XVH,  of  this  chapter. 

(b)  The  charter  shall  take  effect  only  if  ac- 
cepted punniant  to  titie  XIV  of  this  chapter. 
If  the  charter  is  so  accepted,  it  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  th*  day  following  the  date  on  which 
it  is  accepted  (as  determined  pursuant  to  sec- 
Maa  1408)  except  that— 
.  (1)  part  S  of  titie  m.  titie  V.  title  vn  (ex- 
cept part  4) ,  and  tttl*  XVII.  o(  this  Act,  obaU 
take  effect  on  the  day  upon  which  the  Council 
members  first  ejected  take  office; 
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(2)  section  402  shall  take  effect  on  the  day 
upon  which  the  M^or  first  elected  takes 

office; 

(3)  part  4  of  title  vn  of  this  Act  BhaU  take 

effect  with  respect  to  the  first  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning next  after  ttie  Mayor  first  elected 
takes  office  and  with  respect  to  subsequent 
fiscal  years;  and 

(4)  titie  XVI  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  on  which  the  eighth  member  of 
the  first  School  Board  takes  the  oath  of  office: 
except  that  section  1609  shall  take  effect  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  charter. 

(c)  Tlties  XII,  xm,  and  XIV  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  day  following  jtbe  date 
on  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 
TTTLB    XTV— SUBMISaiON    OT    OHARTKB 
FOR  RKFERHTDUM 
Charter  referendum 
Sxc.  1401.  (a)   On  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Board   of   Elections,    not   more   than   four 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a 
referendimi  (In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"charter  referendum")  shall  be  conducted  to 
determine  whether  the  registered  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  accept  the 
charter. 

(b)  As  used  in  thitf  titie.  a  "qualified  voter" 
means  a  person  who  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  807  on  the  day  of  the  charter 
referendum. 

Board  of  elections 
^c.  1402.  (a)  In  addition  to  its  other 
duties,  the  Board  of  Elections  established 
imder  the  District  Election  Act  of  1956  shall 
conduct  the  charter  referendum  and  certify 
the  results  thereof  as  provided  in  this  title, 
(b)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
section  does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  is  accepted  under  this  titie,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  section  801  of  this 
Act  shall  govern  the  Board  of  Elections  In  the 
performance  of  its  duties. 

Registration 
Sxc.  1403.  I' a)  All  reglsiraUons  which  were 
valid  for  the  election  held  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  November  3,  1964.  shall  be 
valid  and  sufficient  for  the  charter  refer- 
endimi, subject  to  compliance  by  registrants 
with  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Elections  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Board 
that  no  such  registrant  shall,  between  No- 
vember 3.  1964  and  the  date  of  the  charter 
referendxim,  have  become  disqualified  for 
registration  or  to  vote  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  conduct 
witiiln  the  District  Of  Colimibla  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days  a  further  reg^tration  of  the 
qualified  voters  commencing  not  more  than 
sixty  days  after  th«  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  A"<Hi>g  not  mere  than  thirty  days  nor 
less  than  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  date  set  for 
the  chartjer  referendiun  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1401  of  this  titit. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  conmiencement  of  such 
further  registration,  the  Board  of  Elections 
shall  publish.  In  dally  newspapers  of  general 
circulation  published  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  list  of  the  registration  places  and 
the  dates  and  bouts  of  registration. 

(d)  The  applicable  provisions  of  section 
808.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  sec- 
tion does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless  the 
charter  Is  accepted,  shall  govern  the  further 
registration  of  voters  for  this  charter  refer- 
endum. 
Charter  referendum  ballot:  notice  of  voting 

Sac.  1404.  (a)  The  charter  referendum  bal- 
lot shall  contain  the  following,  with  a  blank 
space  appropriately  filled: 

"The  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act,  en- 
acted   .  propoaet  to  establish  a  new  char- 
ter for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  provides 
tliat  the  charter  shall  take  effect  only  if  it 
Is  accepted  by  the  registered  qualified  voters 
<a  the  District  in  tills  referendum. 

"By  marking  a  cross  (X)  in  one  of  the 
squares  provided  4elov,  show  wlietber  you 
are  for  or  against  the  charter. 

[  ]  For  the  charter 


(   ]  Against  the  charter". 

(b)  Voting  may  be  by  pmper  ballot  or  by 
voting  machine.  The  Board  of  ElecttoM 
may  make  such  changes  in  the  second  pstv 
graph  of  the  charter  referendimt  ballot  u  U 
determines  to  be  neceesary  to  permit  tbe 
use  of  voting  machines  If  such  machines  an 
used. 

(c)  Not  less  than  three  days  before  the 
date  of  charter  referendum,  the  Board  ct 
Elections  shall  mall  to  each  person  regis- 
tered (1)  a  saonple  of  the  charter  referendum 
b€dlot,  and  (2)  Information  showing  the 
polling  place  of  such  person  an«l  the  dst« 
and  hours  of  voting. 

(d)  Not  less  than  one  day  before  tbe  char- 
ter referendum,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
publish,  in  newspapers  of  general  circula- 
tion published  In  tbe  District  of  Columbia, 
a  list  of  the  polling  places  and  tbe  date  and 
hours  of  voting. 

Method  of  voting 

Sxc.  1406.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  lueh 
sections  do  not  otherwise  take  effect  unlen 
tbe  charter  Is  accepted  under  this  title,  the 
appUcable  provisions  of  section  811,  812,  811, 
814,  815.  and  810  of  this  Act  shall  govern  the 
method  of  voting,  recounts  and  contesti, 
interference  with  registration  or  voting,  and 
violations  connected  with  this  charter 
referendimi. 

Acceptance  or  nonacceptance  of  charter 

Sxc.  1406.  (a)  If  a  majority  of  the  regU- 
tered  qualified  voters  voting  in  the  charter 
referendiun  vote  for  the  charter  the  chart* 
shall  be  consldned  accepted  as  of  the  time 
the  Board  of  Elections  certiflee  the  result  ol 
the  charter  referendum  to  the  President  at 
tbe  United  States,  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall,  wlthla 
a  reasonable  time,  but  in  no  event  more 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  charts 
referendum,  certify  the  result  at  the  chartv 
referendum  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

TrrLE  XV— DELEGATE 

District  delegate 
Sxc.  1501.  (a)  UntU  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  subsequent  oongreaslonal 
action  otherwise  provide,  the  people  of  the 
District  shall  be  represented  in  the  House  <tf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  by  a 
Delegate,  to  be  known  as  the  "Delegate  from 
the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia",  who  shall  be 
elected  as  provided  in  this  Act.  The  Dele- 
gate shall  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  the  right  to  diibate.  but  not 
of  voting.  The  Delegate  shall  be  a  membe 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District  d 
Colimibla  and  shall  possess  in  such  commit- 
tee the  Eame  powers  and  privileges  as  he  hai 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  may 
make  any  motion  except  to  reconsider.  Hli 
term  of  office  shall  be  for  two  years. 

(b)  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of  Dli^ 
trict  Delegate  unless  he  (1)  is  a  quaUflad 
voter,  (2)  is  at  least  twenty-five  years  old. 
(3)  holds  no  other  public  office,  and  (4)  & 
domiciled  and  resides  in  the  District  and 
during  the  three  years  next  preceding  hl« 
nomination  (A)  tias  been  resident  in  and 
domiciled  in  the  District,  and  (B)  has  not 
voted  in  any  election  (other  than  in  the 
District)  for  any  candidate  for  public  offlca. 
He  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure  to 
maintain  the  qualiflcatloxu  required  by  tbli 
subsection. 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  601  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  "from  the  Territories". 

(2)  The  second  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "House  of  Representatives"  in  tte 
Act  of  July  16,  1914  (2  UJ8.C.  87) ,  ta  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "from  Territories". 
(8)  Paragraph  (i)  of  section  802  of  tJtf 
Federal    Corrupt    Practices    Act.    1929,   u 
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.OBiided  (2  U.S.C.  241),  to  hereby  amendnd 
r^^nsoting  after  "Unltwl  States"  tJie  fol- 
JLms:  ""^  ^^  District  of  OotamtaU". 

(4)  Section  591  of  title  18.  United  States 
.(<o4e.  Is  heret>y  amended  by  inserting  "and 
«IM  District  of  Columbia"  before  the  period 
attiis  end  thereof.  Soctton  ftB4  of  such  titie 
^  b«eby  amended  by  Inserting  after  "Terri- 
tories and  Poasesaions"  the  following:  "or 
the  I»strict  of  Columbia".  The  first  para- 
oaph  of  section  69B  of  such  titie  Is  hereby 
^Qgnded  by  Inserting  after  "from  any  Ter- 
ritory or  possession"  the  following:  "or  the 
Olrttlct  of  Columla''. 

•anX  XVI— DISTRICT  OF  COLXTMBIA 
INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  BOARD 

Creation  of  school  board 
8K.  1601.  (a)  There  to  hereby  established 
the  District  of  Columbia  Independent  School 
Boeid,  which  shall  have  control  of  tbe  public 
ichool  system  of  tbe  District.  Such  Board 
ihall  consist  of  fourteen  members,  one 
daeted  from  each  ward,  as  provided  in  titie 
vm.  Tbe  School  Boeud  shall  be  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  tlM  government  of  the 
District. 

(b)  On  the  effective  date  of  thto  title  the 
control  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
District  and  the  functions  of  the  Board  of 
UncsUon  shall  vest  in  the  School  Board 
and  tbe  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
abollabed. 
Transfer  of  personnel,  funds,  and  property 

Sxc.  1602.  (a)  The  vesting  of  such  func- 
tions referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  section 
1601  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  transfer  of  the 
personnel  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  such  functions  and  of  the  records  and  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations  and 
other  funds  which  relate  primarily  to  the 
fonetions  so  transferred. 

(b)  All  the  right,  title,  and  interest  In  and 
to  the  personal  property  and  real  property 
(Including  any  buildings  thereon)  which  to 
under  tbe  control  of  the  Board  of  Education 
Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  thto 
title  shall,  on  and  after  such  effective  date  be 
held  by  the  School  Board.  The  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  decide  any 
question  arising  out  of  thto  section. 
QwaM/Icatfons 

Sac  1603.  No  pereon  shall  hold  the  office  of 
mamber  of  the  School  Board  unless  he  (1) 
ta  a  qualified  voter,  (2)  to  domiciled  in  tiie 
District  and  resides  \n  the  ward  from  which 
he  U  nominated,  (3)  has,  during  the  tiiree 
years  next  preceding  hto  nomination  resided 
and  been  domiciled  in  the  District,  (4)  has, 
for  one  year  preceding  hto  nomination,  re- 
sided and  been  domiciled  in  tbe  ward  from 
which  he  to  nominated,  (5)  holds  no  other 
elective  public  office,  (6)  holds  no  position 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  government 
of  the  Dtotrict  or  any  iH;>pointive  office,  for 
which  compensation  to  provided  out  of  Dto- 
ttlct  funds,  and  (7)  holds  no  office  to  which 
he  was  appointed  by  tiie  President  of  the 
XTnited  States  and  for  which  compensaticm  to 
provided  out  of  Federal  or  Dtotrict  funds.  A 
member  shall  forfeit  hto  office  upon  failure  to 
maintain  the  qualifications  required  by  thto 
section. 

PeTidingi  proceedings,  existing  statutes 
Sxc.  1604.  (a)  No  sidt,  action,  or  other 
Judicial  proceeding  nor  any  administrative 
proceeding  lawfully  commenced  shall  abate 
solely  by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any 
provision  of  thto  titie.  Such  proceeding 
■hBll  be  continued  with  such  substitutions  as 
to  parties  and  officers  or  agencies  as  the 
court  (»■  agency  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  Any  statute  concerning,  or  adminto- 
tratlve  action  concerning  or  taken  by,  any 
officer  or  agency  from  which  any  function  to 
transferred  under  thto  titie  shall,  except  to 
t2ie  extent  made  Inapplicable  by  or  under 
authority  of  law,  continue  In  affect  as  If  such 
.transfer  bad  not  been  made.  After  such 
transfer  referencee  in  a  statute  or  adminto- 
trative  action  to  an  officer  or  agency  from 


which  a  transfer  Is  made  shall  be  deemed 
to  refer  to  the  officer  or  agency  to  which  the 
transfer  to  made. 

(c)  As  used  in  subsection  (b),  the  term 
"admintotrative  action"  Includes  any  rule, 
regulation,  order,  contract,  policy,  determi- 
nation, directive,  gran^  BUthoriaatton,  per- 
mit, requirement,  or  designation. 

Repeal  of  laws 

Sxc.  1605.  To  the  extent  that  any  provtoion 
of  law  to  Inconsistent  with  any  provtoion  of 
thto  titie  such  provision  of  law  to  repealed. 
General  powers 

Sac.  1000.  (a)  The  School  Board  shall 
manage  and  control  the  public  school  system 
of  the  Dtotrict.  In  carrying  out  its  respon- 
sibility for  the  management  and  control  of 
the  public  school  system  of  the  Dtotrict,  the 
School  Board  shall  have  power  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  complain,  and  defend  in  its  own  name 
in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  and 
to  take  such  action  as  it  determines  to  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  such  responslbiUty. 

(b)(1)  The  School  Board  may  take  any 
action  (including  the  dtopoaition  of  any  real 
or  personal  property  which  the  School  Board 
determines  to  excess  to  Its  needs)  with  re- 
spect to  (A)  any  real  and  personal  property 
transferred  to  the  School  Board  under  thto 
titie,  and  (B)  any  other  real  or  personal 
property  acquired  by  the  School  Board  under 
thto  title,  as  the  School  Board  determines  to 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  powers  and  duties  granted  or  transfrared 
to  it  by  thto  title. 

(2)  The  School  Board  may  acquire  by 
condemnation  or  otherwise  real  property  in 
the  District  which  the  School  Board  deter- 
mines to  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  powers  and  duties  granted  or 
transferred  to  it  by  thto  titie.  Condemna- 
tion (MToceedings  for  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  for  such  purposes  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  procedural 
provisions  of  the  Act  enUtied  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  acqutoltlon  of  land  in  the 
Dtotrict  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the 
United  Statee".  approved  March  1,  1020 
(D.C.  Code,  sees.  16-619-644).  The  title  to 
properties  acquired  under  thto  title  shall  be 
taken  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  School 
Board  and  proceedings  for  condemnation  or 
other  acquisition  of  property  shall  be 
brought  by  and  in  tbe  name  of  the  School 
Board. 

(c)  The  School  Board  to  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  for  it  to  carry  out  its  responsi- 
bility for  the  management  and  control  of  the 
public  school  system  of  tbe  Dtotrict. 
Superintendent  of  Schools 

Sxc.  1607.  (a)  The  School  Board  shall 
appoint  a  Superintendent  of  Schooto  who 
shall  have  a  term  of  office  of  three  years. 

(b)  The  School  Board  shall  have  pown  to 
remove  the  Superintendent  at  any  time  for 
adequate  cause  affecting  hto  character  and 
efficiency  as  Superintendent. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  School  Board 
shall  hold  a  meeting  to  appoint  a  Superin- 
tendent on  the  date  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent becomes  vacant  after  the  effective 
date  of  thto  title.  Subeequent  meetings  of 
the  School  Board,  at  which  a  Superintendent 
shall  be  newly  appointed  or  reappointed, 
shall  be  held  on  the  date  of  expiration  of 
the  term  of  office  of  the  individual  holding 
the  office  of  Superintendent  on  such  date. 

(d)  The  Superintendent  may  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  School  Board  (except  those 
meetings  held  to  consider  the  appointment 
of  a  Superintendent),  and  shall  have  the 
right  to  speak  on  all  matters  before  the 
School  Board,  but  he  shall  not  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  or  have  the  right  to  vote. 

(e)  The  Superintendent  shall,  subject  to 
direction  by  the  School  Board,  administer 
the  school  system  of  tbe  Dtotrict.  In  admln- 
totering  such  school  system,  the  Superin- 
tendent shall — 


(1)  have  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  instruction  in  all 
the  schooto  under  the  Scliool  Board. 

(2)  recommend  In  writing  to  the  School 
Board  the  appointments  of,  and  all  other 
personnel  actions  affecting,  all  officers,  teach- 
ers, and  other  subordinate  to  him,  and 

(3)  perform  all  such  other  duties  as  the 
School  Board  may  prescribe. 

Personnel 

Sac.  1608.  (a)  The  School  Board  abaU 
have  tbe  power  on  the  written  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  to  appoint,  and 
take  other  ]ieraonnel  actions  affecting,  the 
employees  of  the  School  Board-  Tlie  School 
Board  may  take  such  other  action  In  aeoord- 
ance  with  the  provixiona  of  thto  section  with 
respect  to  the  employees  of  the  School  Board 
as  It  determines  to  necessary  to  carry  out  tta 
responsibility  for  the  managoment  and  con- 
trol of  the  public  school  system  of  the  Dto- 
trict. 

(b)(1)  Tlie  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teacher's  Salary  Act  of  1056  and 
any  other  law  relating  to  the  appointment, 
salary,  assignment,  and  position  classifica- 
tion, advancement  and  promotion,  tenure, 
status,  seniority,  dismissal,  and  other  per- 
sonnel matters  pertaining  to  teachers,  school 
officers,  and  other  employees  of  tbe  School 
Board  applicable  to  such  employees  imme- 
dtotely  prior  to  the  date  of  their  transfer 
under  section  1003  to  the  School  Board  shall 
remain  applicable  to  such  employees  after 
their  transfer  until  the  School  Board  adopts 
by  resolution  a  substantially  equivalent  per- 
sonnel employment  system,  covering  salary 
and  other  items  set  forth  in  thto  sentence. 

(2)  The  Act  of  January  20,  1920  (retoting 
to  retirement  of  Dtotrict  public  school  teach- 
ers before  July  1,  1946)  and  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 7,  1046  (relating  to  retirement  of  Dto- 
trict pubUc  school  teachers  after  Jime  30, 
1946),  shall  continue  to  be  applicable  until 
such  time  as  the  School  Board  may  by  reso- 
lution provide  a  substantially  equivalent  re- 
tirement system  for  the  employees  covered 
by  such  Acts,  and  the  funds  created  by  such 
Acts  shall  at  the  time  such  retirement  sys- 
tem to  provided  by  the  School  Board  be 
transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  tlie  School 
Board. 

(3)  Nothing  in  tlito  titie  shall  be  held  or 
considered  to  effect  any  reduction  in  salary, 
or  any  reduction  in  employment  rights  or 
benefits  pertaining  to  appointment,  assign- 
ment and  position  classification,  advance^ 
ment  and  promotion,  tenure,  status,  aa- 
niortty,  retirement,  dismissal,  and  other  per- 
sonnel matters  pertaining  to  any  employee 
in  a  posititm  under  the  Board  of  Education 
immedtotely  prior  to  the  date  of  hto  trans- 
fer to  the  School  Board  under  section  1608. 
untU — 

(1)  he  leave  such  position,  or 

(2)  he  to  entltied  to  receive  salary  at  a 
higher  rate  or  increased  or  additional  em- 
ployment rights  and  benefits  pertaining  to 
the  items  referred  to  above,  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  thto  titie  or  other  applicable 
law, 

but,  when  such  position  becomes  vacant,  the 
salary  and  employment  rights  and  benefits 
applicable  thereto  shall  be  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  thto  title. 

(c)  Contracts  with  teachers  sliall  be  in 
writing,  and  shall  state  the  length  of  time 
the  school  to  to  be  taught,  the  compensation 
per  week  or  month,  and  such  other  matten 
eis  may  be  agreed  upon,  including  payment 
by  the  calendar  or  school  month.  The  con- 
tract shall  be  signed  by  an  officer  of  the 
School  Board  and  the  teacher,  and  shall  be 
filed  with  tbe  Secretary  of  the  School  Board 
before  the  teacher  enters  upon  performance 
of  the  contiiact. 

(d)  On  the  written  recommendation  of 
the  Superintendent  the  School  Bdftrd  may 
discharge  any  teacher  for  mcompetency,  In- 
attentlcu  to  duty,  partiality,  or  ai^y  other 
good  cause.  A  teacher  may  be  discharged 
only  after  a  fuU  and  fair  Investigation  made 
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at  a  raeetUig  of  the  School  Board  held  for 
that  purpoae.  A  teacher  shaU  be  permitted 
to  be  present  at  such  meeting  and  to  make 
a  defenae,  and  ^e  ahall  be  allowed  a  reaaon- 
able  time  to  prepare  hla  defanae. 
Meetings:  officers 

Sac.  1600.  (a)  The  members  first  elected 
to  the  School  Board  shall  hold  a  meeting  on 
the  second  Monday  In  January  1969,  at  which 
time  they  shall  take  the  oath  of  office  and 
rtect  oSoeis.  Theraafter  the  School  Board 
ahall  annually  hold  a  meeting  on  the  second 
Monday  In  January  of  each  succeeding  year 
at  which  time  new  memben  shall  take  the 
oath  of  office  and  officers  shall  be  elected. 
The  offioers  of  the  School  Board  shall  consist 
or  a  Presldant  and  Secretary  choeen  firom  the 
memben  of  the  School  Board.  The  School 
Board  shall  also  hold  meetings  every  month 
on  a  data  set  at  the  previous  meeting. 
Special  meetings  may  at  any  time  be  called 
by  any  officer  upon  notice  to  members,  by 
regUtered  or  certified  mall.  maUed  not  less 
than  five  days  before  the  meeting. 

(b)  Meetings  of  the  School  Board  shall  be 
open  to  the  public,  except  that  the  School 
Board  may  doee  to  the  public  those  meetings 
dealing  with  the  appointment  or  the  termi- 
nation of  contracts  of  employees  of  the 
School  Board,  plans  for  the  acquisition  of 
TMl  property,  or  the  licensing  of  Institutions 
to  grant  degrees.  Voting  at  any  meeting  ' 
open  to  the  public  shall  not  be  by  secret 
ballot.  A  quorum  shall  oonalat  of  eight 
members.  If  a  quonun  Is  present,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  present  may  decide 
any  question,  except  those  questions  requir- 
ing, by  reaaon  of  any  provision  of  this  title, 
more  than  a  majority  vote  of  those  present 
and  voting. 

Expenses 

Sac.  1610.  nie  members  of  the  School 
Board  shall  receive  no  salary  as  such,  but 
shall  be  paid  a  per  diem  of  $20  for  each  day 
of  service  at  meetings  or  while  on  the  work  of 
the  Board  and  may  be  reimbursed  for  any 
expenses  legitimately  inairred  In  the  per- 
formance of  such  service  or  work. 

LiabUity  of  nihnbert 
Sac.  1011.  The  members  of  the  School 
Bocutl  shall  not  be  personally  liable  In  dam- 
ages for  any  official  action  of  the  School 
Board  performed.  In  good  faith  In  which  the 
membera  parttdpate.  nor  ahall  any  member 
of  the  Sohool  Board  be  liable  for  any  ooata 
4hat  may  be  taxed  against  them  or  the 
School  Board  en  account  of  any  such  official 
action  by  them  aa  meBabers  of  the  Sohool 
Board:  but  such  eosta  ahall  be  charged  to 
tha  District  and  paid  as  other  ooets  are  paid 
In  suits  brought  against  the  municipality: 
nor  shall  the  School  Board  or  any  of  its  mem- 
bers be  required  to  give  any  supersedeas 
bond  or  security  for  eoste  or  damages  (m  any 
appeal  whatever. 

Fiieal  year 

Sic-  1612.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  School 
Board  shall  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  July  and 
ahall  end  on  the  30th  day  of  June  of  the  suC" 
ceeding  calendar  year. 

Budget 

Sbc.  1613.  The  School  Board  shall  annu- 
ally on  the  first  day  of  October  transmit  to 
the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  an 
estimate  In  detail  at  the  amount  of  money 
required  for  the  public  school  for  the  ensuing 
year  and  the  Mayor  shall  transmit  such  esti- 
mate to  the  District  Council. 
General  mccount 

Sic.  1614.  The  School  Board's  general  ac- 
count shall  consist  of  all  the  Board's  funds 
except  those  in  the  capital  construction  ac- 
cotint.  Funds  in  the  general  account  shall 
be  used  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Bchool  Board,  except  that  the  School  Board 
may  by  resolution  transfer  funda  from  the 
general  account  to  the  capital  construetton 
account. 


Capital  construction  account 
Sic.  1615.  (a)  The  capital  construction 
account  shall  consist  of  funds  appropriated 
to  the  capital  construction  account  by  the 
Council,  and  funds  transferred  by  resolu- 
tion from  the  Kennral  account  to  the  capital 
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(b)  Funds  in  tne  capital  construction  ac- 
count may  be  expended  for  acquisition  of 
land,  construction  of  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, and  purchases  of  school  equipment. 

Revenues  for  operating  expenses 
Stc.  1616.  The  operating  expenses  of  the 
School  Board  (Including  expenses  Incurred 
with  respect  to  the  general  administration 
of  the  District  public  school  system,  super- 
vision of  School  Board  employees,  and  in- 
struction of  pupils  in  such  system,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers  College,  voca- 
tional education,  operation  of  buildings  and 
grounds  and  maintenance  of  equipment,  re- 
pair and  maintenance  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  contributions  to  the  teach- 
ersf  retirement  and  annvilty  fund)  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  mem- 
bers first  elected  to  the  School  Board  take 
office  shall  be  financed  in  the  same  manner 
as  such  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  prior  fiscal  year  were  financed. 

Statutes  repealed 
6k.  1617.    The  following  Acta  are  hereby 
repealed: 

(1)  The  Act  enUtled  "An  Act  to  fix  and 
regulate  the  salaries  of  teachers,  school  offi- 
cers, and  other  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  ap- 
proved June  20,  1906  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31- 
101). 

(2)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  author- 
ize the  appointment  of  public  school  em- 
ployees between  mtetlnge  of  the  Board  of 
Xdueatlon",  approved  April  32,  1032  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  31-106). 

Technical  amendment 
Sec.  1618.  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
Of  March  1,  1929  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  16-619). 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "any 
board  or  commission  of  the  United  States" 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "including  the 
District  of  Coliimbla  Independent  School 
Board,". 

Definitions 

Sec.  1619.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term — 

(1)  "School  Board"  means  the  District  of 
Columbia  Independent  School  Board  created 
by  section  1601  of  this  title. 

(2)  "Board  of  Education"  means  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District,  created 
by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1906 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-101). 

(3)  "Superintendent"  means  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  appointed  by  the  £>chool  Board 
imder  section  1607  of  this  title. 

(4)  "School  elecVon"  means  any  regular 
election  for  members  of  the  School  Board. 

(6)  "Employees  of  the  School  Board" 
includes  teachers,  school  officers,  and  other 
employees  of  the  School  Board. 

TITLE  XVIX — INITIATIVE 
Potoer  to  proposa  and  enact  legislation 
Sec.  1701.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  324  of  this  Act,  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  District  shall  have  the  power,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Mayor  and  Council,  to  pro- 
pose and  enact  legislation  relating  to  the 
District  with  respect  to  all  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  exercising  the  power  of  initiative 
conferred  upon  the  qualified  voters  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  not  less  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  number  of  qualified  voters 
voting  in  the  last  preceding  general  election 
shall  be  required  to  propose  any  measure  by 
an  InlUative  petition.  Every  such  petition 
shall  Include  the  ttXl  text  of  the  measure  so 
propossd  and  aball  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 


of  the  District  Council  to  be  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  quallflsd  voters.  Any  such  peti- 
tion which  has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary, 
and  csrtlfisd  by  him  as  sufficient,  shall  b« 
submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  Dis- 
trict at  the  first  general  election  which  oc- 
curs not  leas  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than 
one  year  from  the  date  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary files  his  certificate  of  sufficiency.  "Ae 
Council  shall,  if  no  general  election  is  to  be 
held  within  such  period,  provide  for  a  spe- 
cial election  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  petition. 

(c)  Upon  receiving  the  certification  of  tlw 
Board  of  Sleotlons  (as  provided  In  section 
805(d)  of  this  chapter)  of  the  results  of  an; 
election  held  with  respect  to  any  measure 
proposed  by  an  initiative  petition,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Council,  if  such  measure  vai 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  votm 
of  the  District  voting  thereon,  shall,  within 
five  calendar  days  thereafter,  present  the  pe- 
tition  containing  such  measure  so  approved, 
which  was  filed  with  him  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Such  measure  shall 
become  law  unless,  within  ten  calendar  dayi 
after  It  Is  so  presented  to  the  President,  he 
shall,  in  accordance  with  this  subeectlan. 
disapprove  the  same.  The  President  may.  If 
he  is  satisfied  that  such  measure  adversely 
affects  a  Federal  interest,  disapprove  it.  In 
which  event  he  shall  return  It,  with  his  ob- 
jections, to  the  Secretary  and,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  such 
measvire  shall  not  become  law. 

(d)  If  conflicting  measures  proposed  at 
the  same  election  become  law,  the  measure 
receiving  the  greatest  nvunber  of  afllrmatlTt 
votes  shall  prevail  to  the  extent  of  such  con- 
flict. 

(e)  If,  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing 
of  a  petition,  the  Secretary  has  not  spedfled 
the  particulars  In  which  a  petition  is  defec- 
tive, the  petition  shall  be  deemed  certified 
as  sufficient  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

(f )  The  style  of  all  measures  proposed  by 
initiative  petition  shall  be  as  follows:  "Be  It 
enacted  by  the  People  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia." 

(g)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate (1)  with  respect  to  the  form,  filing, 
examination,  amendment,  and  certification 
of  initiative  petitions,  and  (2)  with  respeet 
to  the  conduct  of  any  election  during  which 
any  such  petition  Is  considered. 

(h)  If  any  organization  or  group  requeet 
It  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  descrtpUve 
matter  relating  to  the  measures  proposed  to 
be  voted  on,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
either  permit  such  organization  or  group  to 
copy  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  qualified 
electors  or  furnish  it  with  a  list  thereof,  at  a 
charge  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  ot 
Elections,  not  exceeding  the  actual  cost  of 
reproducing  such  list. 

TITLE    XVIII— TnUE    OF    CHAPTER 

Sbc.  1801.  This  Act,  divided  into  titles  and 
sections  according  to  table  of  contents,  and 
including  the  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  which  is  a  part  of  such  Act,  may  be 
cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Cbarttt 
Act." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  a  later 
date  I  shall  speak  at  some  length  on  the 
bill.  I  only  want  to  say  in  passing  this 
afternoon  that  once  again  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
American  people  to  the  fact  that  we  art 
denying  over  800,000  fellow  Americans 
first-class  citizenship  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  of  Congress  that  the 
more  than  800.000  feUow  Americans  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  oonsUtute  • 
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larger  population  than  exists  in  11  States 
of  the  Union.  ^  ,  „ 

AS  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  repeat,  as  I  have  said  so 
retimes  In  the  past,  that  one  cannot 
eo  to  International  conferences  any- 
where In  the  world  and  Ullc  about  free- 
dom m  America  without  being  asked  the 
miestlon.  "When  are  you  going  to  start 
giving  freedom  to  the  Inhabitants  of  your 
own  Capital  City?" 

It  is  a  shocking  disgrace  that  more 
than  800,000  Americans  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  not  aUowed  to  elect  a 
mayor,  or  a  school  board,  or  a  city  coun- 
cil or  other  municipal  officers. 

we  must  remove  the  allegation— 
which  I  shall  always  continue  to  believe, 
and  want  to  beUeve.  Is  false— that  we  do 
not  aUow  first-class  citizenship  and  the 
rights  of  free  government  in  the  Capi- 
tal City  of  the  Nation  because  58  percent 
of  its  residents  are  Negroes;  90  percent 
of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  are 
Negroes.  We  are  permitting  the  allega- 
tion to  be  made  and  the  suspicion  to  be 
raised  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  racist  on  the  home-rule  issue. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  too  often  in 
hearings  on  various  Morse  home -rule 
biUs  during  the  last  20  years  In  the 
Senate  racism  has  cropped  up  in  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses.  The  expres- 
sion has  been  made  that  self-govem- 
meni  should  not  be  given  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  becaiise  a 
Negro  may  be  elected  as  mayor  of  Wash- 
ington. My  reply  at  this  time,  as  it  has 
been  for  20  years  or  more,  is  that  if  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  de- 
cide the  best  qualified  candidate  for 
mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  a 
Negro,  that  mayor  should  be  elected. 

Speaking  respectfully  now  and  with 
continued  patience  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  the  Democrat  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  Democratic  Party  has  a  sol- 
emn responsibUity  in  regard  to  grant- 
ing home  rule  to  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  We  have  pledged  and 
pledged  and  pledged,  ad  infUiitum,  tkat 
we  Democrats  wiU  grant  home  rule  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  hope  the 
jriedges  are  not  hypocritical.  I  hope  the 
reason  we  have  not  given  home  rule  in 
the  past  is  that  sincere  people,  forming 
a  majority  in  the  Congress,  have  come 
to  a  conclusion  that  It  should  not  be 
given. 

I  shall  always  point  with  great  pride 
to  the  fact  that  on  six  occasions  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  home-rule  bills,  bills 
which  have  been  the  Morse  home-rule 
bills,  or  home-rule  bill  which  consisted 
of  almost  all  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  this 
afternoon. 

I  want  to  say  that  at  this  present  mo- 
ment in  American  political  life  questions 
are  being  raised  among  people  from  coast 
to  coast  as  to  where  the  Democratic  Party 
stands  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  Negroes 
in  America.  Elmbarrasslng  questions  are 
being  raised  these  troublesome  hours  as 
to  where  the  Democratic  Party  stands  in 
regard  to  the  effectuation  and  implemen- 
tation of  civil  rights  laws  already  on  the 
statute  books. 

The  questions  are  proper  ones,  because 
the  sad,  ugly  reality  is  that  a  Democratic 
Administration  is  not  proceeding  as  this 


administration  ought  to  be  proceeding  in 
giving  assurances  that  the  Negroes  and 
the  white  people  of  America  are  entitled 
to,  that  we  are  going  to  implement  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
throi«h  the  civil  rights  laws  already 
passed,  to  see  to  it  that  Negroes  will  not 
be  denied  their  full  rights  and  full  citi- 
zenship in  this  Republic. 

So  there  will  be  those  In  the  Senate 
and  elsewhere  who  will  not  be  happy  be- 
cause the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  drawn  the  issue  in  regard  to  home 
rule  being  granted  to  more  than  800,000 
people  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  shall  continue,  from  coast  to  coast, 
as  I  have  for  so  many  years,  to  say  to  the 
people  of  the  North,  the  South,  the  East, 
the  Middle  West,  and  the  West,  that  they 
should  remove  this  shocking  blot  from 
the  history  of  this  Republic  and  make 
sure  that  their  elected  representatives  in 
Congress  do  their  long  overdue  Job  and 
vote  home  rule  rights  to  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  so  that  no 
longer  are  we  going  to  be  faced  with  the 
embarrassing  question,  wherever  we  go 
in  the  world  in  international  conferences, 
"When  are  you  going  to  start  giving  free- 
dom and  the  protection  of  freedom  to 
the  people  in  your  own  Nation's  Capital 
City?" 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
done  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress, 
beginning  with  the  86th,  with  respect  to 
the  Senator's  District  of  Columbia  home 
rule  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  joined,  I  think  for  the  sixth 
time,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  the  able  presentation  he  has 
just  made  with  respect  to  the  necessity 
for  the  passage  of  such  legislation  as 
essential  In  our  national  Interest. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  al- 
ways honored  when  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  joins  in  the  sponsorship  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  home  nile  bill. 
He  has  performed  a  service  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  his  own 
State,  and  of  the  Nation,  in  his  ardent 
support  of  the  home  rule  bill.  I  am  glad 
to  have  him  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bin. 


that  I  would  reintroduce  the  bill  In  Jan- 
uary. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  see  fit  to  hold  hearings  on  the  bill 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred and  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  wproprlate^  received;  and,  vrithout 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Recoko. 

The  bill  (S.  816)  to  provide  for  ttie  reg- 
ulation in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
retail  installment  sales  of  consumer 
goods  (other  than  motor  vehicles)  and 
services,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Coltimbla,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.316 


REGULATION  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  OP  RETAIL  INSTALL- 
MENT SALES  OP  CONSUMER 
GOODS 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Commissioners,  I  introduce  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  installment  sales  of  con- 
sumer goods  other  than  motor  vehicles 
and  services. 

I  introduced  an  Identical  bill  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  on  September  1, 1966, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  people  in  the 
EHstrict  of  Columbia  to  study  the  pro- 
posal. 

I  introduced  the  bill  so  late  In  the 
session  that  there  was  no  possible  oppor- 
tunity lor  committee  hearings.  At  the 
time  I  introduced  the  bill,  I  announced 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colvunbia  Retail 
Installment  Sales  Act". 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  unless 
the  context  requires  a  different  meaning — 

(1)  "Commissioners"  means  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  their 
designated  agent. 

(2)  "District"  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(3)  "Consumer  goods"  means  tangible 
chattels  bought  for  use  primarily  lor  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes,  includ- 
ing certificates  or  coupons  exchangeable  for 
such  goods,  and  including  consumer  goods 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  subsequent- 
ly, are  to  be  so  affixed  to  real  property  as  to 
l>ecome  a  part  ot  real  property  whether  or 
not  severable  therefrom,  but  the  term  "con- 
sumer goods"  does  not  Include  goods  ac- 
quired for  commercial  or  business  use  or  for 
resale,  nor  shall  such  term  include  any 
motor  vehicle  as  such  term  Is  defined  In  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  approved  April  22, 
1960  (74  Stat.  69:  tiUe  40,  ch.  9,  D.C.  Code) , 
providing  for  the  regulation  of  finance 
charges  for  retail  installment  sales  of  motor 
vehicles  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(4)  "Person"  means  an  individual,  firm, 
concessionaire,  partnership,  joint  stock  com- 
pany, corporation,  association,  incorporated 
society,  statutory  or  common  law  tnist,  es- 
tate, executor,  administrator,  receiver,  trus- 
tee, conservator,  liquidator,  committee,  as- 
signee, officer,  employee,  principal,  or  agent. 

(5)  "RetaU  buyer"  or  "buyer"  means  a 
person  who  buys  consumer  goods  from  a  re- 
taU  seller  In  a  retail  installment  transaction 
and  not  prixicipally  for  the  purpose  of  resale, 
or  who,  \inder  a  retaU  Installment  contract, 
buys  services  from  a  retaU  seller. 

(6)  "Retail  installment  contract"  meaaa  a 
contract  entered  Into  in  the  District  evi- 
dencing a  retail  Installment  transaction. 

(7)  "Retail      Installment      transaction" 
means  any  retail  transaction  between  a  re- 
taU seller  and  a  retaU  buyer  In  which  there 
is  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  con- 
sumer goods  or  services,  or  both  consimier 
goods  and  services,  for  which  the  price  is  to 
be  paid  In  one  or  more  deferred  Installmenta, 
and  such  term  shall  Include  any  transaction 
Involving  a  contract  in  the  form  of  a  bail- 
ment or  a  lease  If  the  baUee  or  lessee  con- 
tracts to  pay  compensation  for  the  use  of  the 
consumer  goods  which  are  the  subject  of 
such  contract  and  it  U  agreed  that  the  bailee 
or  lessee  is  bound  to  become,  or,  for  no  fur- 
ther,  or   a  merely   nominal,   conalderatton. 
has  the  option,  upon  full  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  bailment  or  lease,  of 
becoming  the  owner  of  the  oonsvuner  goods; 
except  that  the  term  shaU  not  Include  any  re* 
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taU  transaction  In  which  the  purch*«e  price 
U  to  be  paid  In  lull  within  not  more  than 
ninety  daye  troin  the  UUtlal  bllUng  date,  and 
no  lecurlty  Interest  In  the  consiimer  goods 
Is  retained  by  the  seller  and  no  other  col- 
lateral or  security  Is  reqtilred  or  accepted  by 
the  seller,  and  no  service  charge  or  other 
charge  Is  made  as  consideration  tea  the  de- 
ferral of  payment  or  extension  of  credit. 

(8)  "Retail  seller"  or  "seller"  means  a  per- 
son engaged  In  the  business  of  selling  con- 
snmer  goods  or  services  to  retail  buyers. 

(9)  "Revolving  charge  account  agree- 
ment" means  an  agreement  prescribing  the 
terms  of  retail  Installment  transactions 
which  may  from  time  to  time  take  place 
thereunder  and  under  which  the  buyer's  pe- 
riodic \inpald  balance  Is  payable  In 
Installments. 

(10)  "Service  charge"  means  the  amount. 
however  denominated  or  expressed,  which 
the  retail  buyer  contracts  to  pay  or  pays  for 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  consumer  goods 
or  services  to  be  paid  for  by  the  tfuyer  In  In- 
stallments, but  such  term  shall  not  Include 
the  amounts.  If  any,  charged  for  Insurance 
premiums,  delinquency  charges,  attorneys' 
fees,  court  costs,  collection  expenses,  or  re- 
cording and  filing  fees. 

(U)  "Services"  means  work,  labor,  or 
other  kind  of  activity  furnished,  or  agreed 
to  be  furnished,  primarily  for  personal,  fam- 
ily, or  household  use,  and  not  for  conunerdal 
or  bualneos  use,  whether  or  not  furnished  or 
agreed  to  be  furnished  in  connection  with 
the  delivery.  Installation,  servicing,  repair, 
or  Improvement  of  consumer  goods,  includ- 
ing such  work,  labor,  or  other  activity  fur- 
nished or  agreed  to  be  fumisted  in  con- 
nection with  repairs,  alterations,  or  improve- 
ments upon  or  in  connection  with  real  prop- 
erty, but  the  term  "services"  shaU  not  In- 
clude work,  labor,  or  other  activity  fur- 
nished or  agreed  to  be  furnished  for  which 
the  price  or  tariff  charged  or  to  be  charged 
la  required  by  law  to  be  determined  or  ap- 
proved by.  or  to  be  fUed.  subject  to  approval 
or  disapproval,  with  the  United  SUtes  or 
the  District,  or  a  department,  division, 
agency,  officer,  or  official  of  either  of  such 
gDvemmenta. 

Sec.  a.  Tliis  Act  and  the  regulations 
adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall 
be  amicable  to  retail  Installment  transac- 
tions which  take  place  and  retail  installment 
contracts  and  revolving  charge  account 
agx«ementa  entered  into  on  or  after  the 
effectlTe  data  of  thU  Act.  notwithstanding 
the  provlBlona  of  any  retaU  Installment  con- 
tract, refinancing  contract,  revolving  charge 
account  agreement,  promissory  note,  or 
other  instrument  to  the  contrary. 

Sac  4.  (a)  The  OommlsBlonerB  are  hereby 
authorised  to  make  and  enforce  such  regu- 
lations as  they  deem  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act  and  to  prevent 
xmoonedoiiable  practices  in  connection  with 
retaU  installment  transactions,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  regtilatlons  containing 
dafinltloDa.  whether  or  not  used  in  this  Act, 
Ijaaof ar  as  such  definitions  are  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
regulations  may  include,  without  limitation, 
provlslooa — 

(1)  respecting  the  form,  execution,  and 
delivery  of  retail  installment  contracts  and 
rerolTlng  charge  account  agreements,  in- 
cluding, without  limitation,  provisions 
\rtilch  shall  be  contained  in  such  contracts 
and  agreements,  and  providing  for  the  in- 
clusion therein  of  notice  to  the  retail  buyer 
concerning  his  rights  under  the  contract  or 
agreement; 
■  (3)  requiring  the  showing  In  retail  install- 
ment contracts  of  the  amount,  if  any,  to  be 
charged  retail  buyers  as  a  service  charge,  or 
the  hmttm  an  which  such  charge  Is  to  be  de- 
termined, and  the  amounts.  If  any,  to  be 
charged  such  buyers  for  Insurance  pre- 
miums, delinquency  charges,  attorneys'  fees. 
oonrt  oosfes,  oolleotlon  expanse*,  and  record- 
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Ing  or  filing  fees,  such  amounts  to  be  item- 
ised separately  or  to  be  grouped,  as  the  Com- 
missioners may  deten^ne; 

(3)  requiring  the  ehowlng  In  revolving 
charge  account  agreements  of  the  schedule, 
rate,  or  basis  upon  wUch  the  payments  and 
service  charge  will  be  computed,  and  the 
basis  on  which  will  be  determined  the 
amounts  to  be  charged  the  buyer  for  in- 
surance premiums,  delinquency  charges,  at- 
torneys' fees,  court  coats,  collection  expenses, 
and  recording  or  filing  fees; 

(4)  specifying  or  Uniting,  or  both  specify- 
ing and  limiting,  the  types  and  maximum 
amounts  of  insurance  which  may  be  re- 
quired, at  the  expense  of  the  retail  buyer, 
to  protect  from  loss  the  seller  or  his  assignee, 
or  any  other  person  entitled  to  payment  from 
a  retail  buyer  In  acctvdance  with  the  terms 
of  a  retail  Installment  contract,  revolving 
charge  account  agreement,  promissory  note, 
or  other  written  promise  to  pay  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  by 
the  retail  buyer; 

(5)  governing  the  form,  execution,  and 
delivery  of  promissory  notes  and  other  Instru- 
ments whereby  a  retail  buyer  agrees  or  prom- 
ises to  pay  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  total 
amount  to  be  paid  under  a  retail  Installment 
contract  or  revolving  charge  account  agree- 
ment; 

(6)  requiring  that  payments,  other  than 
the  downpayment,  under  retail  installment 
contracts  be  made  Ih  substantially  equal 
amounts  and  at  regular  Intervals,  except  that 

(I)  the  Interval  for  the  first  Installment  pay- 
ment may  be  longer  than  the  other  Intervals, 

(II)  the  final  Installment  payment  may  be 
less  In  amount  than  the  preceding  Install- 
ment payment,  and  (111)  where  a  buyer's  live- 
lihood Is  dependent  \ipon  seasonal  or  Inter- 
mittent Income,  the  sailer  and  the  buyer  may 
agree  that  one  or  mora  Installment  payments 
In  the  schedule  of  payments  Included  In  any 
such  contract  or  agreement  may  be  reduced 
or  deferred; 

(7)  specifying  the  conditions  under  which 
there  may  be  cancellation  of  retail  install- 
ment contracts  and  ravolvlng  charge  account 
agreements,  and  providing  for  the  refund  of 
payments  and  depoelta  made  thereon; 

(8)  requiring  that  amounts  due  under 
Instruments  evidencing  retail  Installment 
transactions  may  be  prepaid  In  full,  and  pro- 
viding the  manner  in  which  the  unearned 
charges,  whether  service  charges.  Insiu-ance. 
or  for  other  purpoaes  attributable  to  or 
resulting  from  such  prepayments,  shall  be 
refunded  or  credited; 

(9)  respecting  the  form  and  procedure  to 
be  followed  In  connection  with  the  consolida- 
tion with  previous  purchases  of  subsequent 
purchases  imder  retail  Installment  contracts, 
and  the  allocation  of  Installment  payments 
to  such  purchases:  and 

(10)  respecting  the  manner  and  methods 
of  repossessing  consumer  goods,  and  the  sale 
or  disposition  of  such  goods,  Including,  with- 
out limitation,  rights  of  redemption. 

(b)  No  provision  shall  be  Inserted  In  any 
retail  Installment  Contract  or  revolving 
charge  account  agreement  designed  to  nul- 
lify and  make  Ineffective  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  regulations  adopted  pursuant 
thereto,  or  otherwise  depriving  a  retail  buyer 
of  the  protection  afforded  him  by  this  Act 
or  such  regulations,  nor  shall  any  provision 
be  Inserted  In  any  such  contract  or  agree- 
ment whereby  the  buyer  waives  or  pturports 
to  waive  any  provision  of  this  Act.  The 
Insertion  In  any  such  contract  or  agreement 
of  a  provision  designed  or  Intended  to  nul- 
lify this  Act  or  the  regulations  adopted  and 
promulgated  purstiant  to  this  Act,  or  to 
waive  the  requlremenrts  of  this  Act  and  such 
regulations,  shall  cotutltute  a  violation  of 
this  Act.  and,  in  addition,  such  provision 
shall  be  void  and  of  iK>  effect. 

Sxc.  5.  Notwithstanding  section  28:1-208 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  payments 
owed  under  a  retail  Installment  contract  or 
revolving   charge   account   agreement   may 


only  be  accelerated  In  the  case  of  a  default 
In  payment  or  performance  by  the  buyer,  ot 
on  the  same  grounds  as  would  authorize  an 
attachment  before  Judgment  under  part- 
graphs  (2)  through  (S)  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  18-601  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code. 

Sbc.  6.  The  Commliwloners  may  by  regula. 
tlon  require  that  retail  installment  con- 
tracts shall  contain  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  consumer  goods  or  services  to 
which  any  such  contract  relates  than  Is  re- 
quired by  section  28:9-110  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code. 

Sxc.  7.  Section  28:9-203(2)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  the  word  "subject"  vbers 
it  appears  the  second  time  the  following: 
"to  the  District  of  Coliunbla  Retail  Install- 
ment Sales  Act,". 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  section  28:9-204 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  the  con- 
sumer goods  which  are  the  subject  of  a  re- 
tall  Installment  contract  shall  serve  as  secu- 
rity only  for  the  obligation  arising  out  of 
the  sale  of  such  goods  and  related  collection 
and  default  charges,  and  such  goods  shall 
not  be  made  to  secure  any  past  or  futurt 
advance  or  obligation  of  the  buyer  to  the 
seller  or  to  seller's  assignee.  This  section 
shall  not  affect  the  right  of  a  seller  to  take 
a  security  Interest  In  accessions  or  In  other 
goods  to  which  such  accessions  are  to  be 
Installed  or  affixed  and  shall  not  affect  the 
right  to  place  an  encumbrance  upon  fixtures 
or  real  estate. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  28:9- 
206  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  no 
retail  Installment  contract  or  revolving 
charge  account  agreement  shall  contain  any 
provision  by  which  the  buyer  agrees  not  to 
assert  against  an  assignee  a  claim  or  de- 
fense arising  out  of  the  sale  of  the  consumer 
goods  or  services  which  are  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  such  contract  or  agreement. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  sections  28:3-301 
through  307  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  no  claim  or  defense  arising  out  of  t 
retail  installment  transaction  which  the  buy- 
er has  against  the  seller,  and  which  would  be 
cut  off  by  negotiation,  shall  be  cut  off  by  a 
provision  In  the  contract  or  by  transfer  or 
negotiation  of  the  contract  or  of  a  related 
promissory  note  to  an;  third  person,  unleu 
such  contract  or  note  is  accompanied  by  t 
certificate.  In  such  form  as  the  Commission- 
ers may  by  regiilatlon  prescribe,  signed  by 
both  the  buyer  and  the  seller  or  their  re- 
spective representatives  and  Indicating  the 
date  each  of  them  so  signed,  stating  that  the 
consumer  goods  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
ocmtract  have  been  delivered  to  and  received 
by  the  buyer  or  his  representative  and  ap- 
pear to  be  those  consumer  goods  which  he 
purchased,  or.  If  the  contract  Is  one  for  serv- 
ices, that  the  services  which  are  the  subject 
of  the  contract  have  been  completely  per- 
formed In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

(c)  If,  as  part  of  or  In  connection  with  a 
retail  Installment  transaction,  a  note  is  taken 
by  the  seller,  such  note  shall  refer  to  the  re- 
tall  installment  contract  out  of  which  It 
arises,  and  no  subsequent  holder  shall  be  en- 
titled to  hold  such  note  as  a  bolder  In  due 
course  unless  the  note  or  the  contract  out  of 
which  the  note  aroee  Is  accomplished  by  the 
certificate  referred  to  In  subsectliHi  (b) . 

(d)  No  person  shall,  in  advance  of  the  full 
delivery  of  the  consumer  goods  which  are  the 
subject  of  a  retail  Installment  contract,  or  in 
advance  of  the  full  performance  of  servlcei 
which  are  the  subject  of  such  a  contract,  re- 
quire or  permit  the  buyer  to  sign  the  certifi- 
cate referred  to  In  subsection  (b) ,  nor  shall 
any  person  Indicate  or  permit  to  be  Indicated 
on  such  certificate  any  date  other  than  the 
date  on  which  the  buyer  and  the  seller  or  the 
representatives  of  each  of  them,  respectively, 
signed  such  certificate.  Any  person  who  re- 
quires or  allows  the  buyer  to  sign  such  certifi- 
cate In  advance  of  delivery  of  the  consumer 
goods  or  tha  performance  of  the  servlcea,  w 
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tiM  case  may  be,  and  any  person  who  places 
on  guch  certificate  a  date  other  than  the  date 
an  which  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  or  the 
reoresentatlves  of  each  of  them,  respectively, 
ll^ed  such  certificate,  shall  be  In  violation 
of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  execution  by  the  buyer  of  the  cer- 
ttllcate  referred  to  In  this  secUon  shall  not 
Htop  the  buyer  from  asserting  against  the 
aeller  such  rights  and  defenses  as  the  buyer 
may  have  against  the  seller. 

(f)  The  Ckjmmls&ionera  are  authorized  by 
regulation  to  prescribe  the  form  and  content 
c<  the  certificate  referred  to  In  this  section, 
■nd  to  make  such  other  regxilatlons  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
notion. 

SIC.  10.  Notwithstanding  section  38:9-208 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla  Code,  a  buyer 
(baU  be  given  a  written  receipt  for  any  pay- 
ment when  made  In  cash.  Upon  the  written 
request  of  the  buyer,  the  holder  of  a  retail 
tnctallment  contract,  whether  such  holder 
M  the  seller  or  an  assignee  of  ttie  contract, 
ihaU  give  or  f  wward  to  the  buyer  a  written 
eUtement  of  the  total  amount  paid  by  him 
during  such  period  as  he  may  designate,  but 
not  In  excess  of  three  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  such  request,  and  also  Including  either 
(1)  a  statement  of  the  dates  and  the  amounts 
of  each  of  the  payments  nuide  by  him  or 
on  his  behalf,  or  (3)  the  siun  of  the  pay- 
otents  made  by  him  or  on  his  behalf  during 
etch  billing  period,  depending  on  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  holder  of  the  contract 
mMn^jtina  hls  rccords.  Such  requested 
ftatement  shaU  be  given  the  buyer  without 
charge  not  more  often  than  once  every  six 
months.  U  any  additional  statement  U  re- 
quested by  the  buyer,  it  shall  be  suppUed  by 
the  holder  of  the  contract  at  a  charge  not  In 
oeees  of  one  dollar  for  each  additional  state- 
ment so  supplied. 

Sic.  11.  Notwithstanding  section  38:9-504 
(rf  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  in  cases 
of  repossession  of  consumer  goods  which  are 
■ervlng  as  collateral,  no  debtor  shall  be  liable 
(Or  iueh  amount  of  expenses,  attorneys'  fees, 
ud  legal  expenses  arising  out  of  the  retaking, 
holding,  or  resale  of  such  goods  as  may  ex- 
oeel  the  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  the 
oollateral,  nor  shall  any  debtor  be  liable  for 
any  deficiency  remaining  after  the  dlsposl- 
tkn  of  the  collateral  in  excess  of  the  balance 
which,  at  the  time  of  reposseasion  of  such 
oollateral,  remained  unpaid  \mder  a  retail 
installment  contract  or  revolving  charge 
aoeount  agreement,  but  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  relieve  the  debtor 
of  liability  for  reasonable  costs  accruing  in 
connection  with  the  collection  of  such  \m- 
psld  balance. 

Sao.  12.  In  any  action  brought  by  a  debtor 


Sec.  15.  (a)  Any  person  who  shall  willfully 
violate  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
regulation  promxilgated  by  the  Commission- 
ers tmder  the  authority  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500  or  by 
imprlsoiunent  for  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  both. 

(b)  Prosecutions  for  violations  of  this  Act, 
or  of  the  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto, 
shall  be  conducted  In  the  name  of  the  Dis- 
trict by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or  any  of 
hts  assistants. 

Sec.  17.  In  case  of  failure  by  a  seller  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  ex- 
cept as  a  result  of  an  inadvertent  or  bona  fide 
error,  such  seller  shall  be  barred  from  re- 
covery of  any  service  charge  or  of  any  delin- 
quency, collection,  extension,  deferral,  or  re- 
finance charge  Imposed  In  connection  with  a 
retail  Installment  contract  or  revolving 
charge  acco\int  agreement,  and  the  buyer 
shall  have  the  right  to  recover  from  such 
seller  an  amount  equal  to  any  of  such 
charges  paid  by  the  buyer  either  to  the  seller 
or  to  any  subsequent  holder,  plus  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
recovered;  but  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  as  reUevlng  the  buyer  from 
paying  to  the  seller  or  such  subsequent 
holder  an  amount  equal  to  the  cash  price  of 
the  consumer  goods  or  services  and  the  cost 
to  the  seller  of  any  Insurance  Included  In 
the  transaction. 

Sec.  18.  The  authority  and  power  vested  In 
the  Commissioners  by  any  provision  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  additional  and 
supplementary  to  authority  and  power  now 
vested   In  them,   and   not  as  a   limitation. 

Sbc.  19.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  Invalid,  such  Invalidity  shall 
not  affect  other  provisions  or  the  applica- 
tion of  this  Act  which  can  be  effected  with- 
out the  Invalid  provision  or  application,  and 
to  this  end  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
severable. 

Sec.  30.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and,  Btnue 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  entlUed  "An  Act  for  the  retire- 
ment of  publlo  school  teachers  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia",  i4>proved  August  7.  1946 
(60  SUt.  876) ,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code.  aao. 
31-723),  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
",  reduced  by  one-twelfth  of  lj>er  centxun 
for  each  full  month  such  teacher  Is  under 
sixty  years  of  age"  In  subaection  (b);  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(e)  The  total  number  of  days  of  accrued 
and  accumulated  sick  leave  of  any  teaser. 
remaining  unused  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment under  this  Act,  shall  be  considered  a 
part  of  his  term  of  service  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  his  annuity  under  this  Act." 
Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  per- 
sons retiring  on  or  after  the  date  of  tha 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  AMENDING 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS  RETIREMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
retirement  of  public  school  teachers  In 


-    _        .  .   ^  .     *».    4.^.«,  the  District  of  Columbia."  approved  Au 
under  the  authority  contained  In  the  third  .  _  -  n^  « 

MDtence  of  paragraph  (1)   of  section  38:9-  ^^''  ^^;" 
807  of  the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia  Code,  based 


on  the  alleged  failure  of  the  secured  party 
to  dispose  of  collateral  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  part  6  of  the  Uniform  Com- 
mercial Code  for  the  District  of  Colvimbla, 
the  prevailing  party  shall  be  entitled  to  rea- 
lonable  attorneys'  fees  and  legal  expenses 
incurred  by  him  which  shall  not.  In  the  ag- 
gregate, exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  amount 
In  Issue,  as  provided  by  such  third  sentence 
Of  paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  28:9-607. 

8k.  13.  With  the  exception  of  the  func- 
tion of  making  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Commissioners  are 
authorized  to  delegate,  with  power  to  redele- 
gste,  any  of  the  functions  vested  In  them 
by  this  Act. 

Sec.  14.  No  regulation  shall  be  adopted  by 
the  Commissioners  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  until  after  a  pubUc  hearing  has 
been  held  thereon. 

Sec.  16.  No  person  shall,  with  respect  to 
uy  statement  required  or  authorized  by  this 
Act,  or  required  or  authorized  by  regulations 
promulgated  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
to  be  filed  with  the  Commissioners,  know- 
Ihtfy  Include  therein  any  false  Information. 


The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit 
teachers  upon  retirement  to  have  their 
unused  accumulated  sick  leave  added  to 
the  length  of  their  service  in  computing 
their  annuity  benefits,  and  to  allow 
schoolteachers  with  30  years  of  service  to 
retire  at  the  age  of  55  without  any  reduc- 
tion in  their  annuity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  appropriately  referred,  and  that  the 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and  without  objection,  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  317)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  Act  for  the  retirement  of 
public  school  teachers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  approved  August  7,  1946,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  PUBLIC  DAY  AND  FOS- 
TER HOME  CARE  SERVICES  FOR 
CHILDREN  IN  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA, AND  SO  FORTH 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners to  establish  and  administer  a 
plan  to  provide  for  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  children  through  public  day  care 
services,  and  to  provide  public  assistance 
in  the  form  of  foster  home  care  to  cer- 
tain dependent  children. 

The  first  title  of  the  bill  provides  siw- 
clflc  authorization  for  the  govemmmt 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  provide 
public  day  care  services  for  children  in 
such  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  qualify 
for  allotments  of  Federal  funds  under 
section  527  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Title  n  amends  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Assistance  Act  of  1962  so  that  In 
administering  its  provisions  relating  to 
aid  to  dependent  children,  the  District 
government  shall  provide  public  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  foster  liome  care  to 
the  dependent  children  described  In  sec- 
tion 408(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
amended  in  1962. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  2212  which 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  passed  the  bill  on  June 
30.  1965,  by  unanimous  vote.  I  plan  to 
hold  early  hearings  on  this  proposal  by 
my  District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health.  Education.  Welfare, 
and  Safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred and  that  the  bUl  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  blU  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  318)  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
establish  and  administer  a  plan  to  pro- 
vide for  the  care  and  protection  of  chil- 
dren through  public  day  care  services, 
and  to  provide  public  assistance  in  the 
form  of  foster  home  care  to  certain  de- 
pendent children  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
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title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 
a  818 

B«  «  etucUd  tv  **•  Smnate  and  Houae 
of  Mepresmtativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerlcm  tn  Congresa  aasembled. 
TTTIJ!  I— PUBLIC  DAT  CARB  SERVICES 

Sxc.  101.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  adequately 
for  the  oare  and  protecUon  of  ctdldren  whose 
parent*  are,  for  part  of  the  day.  working 
or  seeking  work,  or  otherwise  absent  from  the 
home  or  xmable  for  other  reasons  to  provide 
parental  supervision,  the  Commissioners  of 
Se  District  of  Columbia  are  authorized, 
^thln  the  avaUabUlty  of  appropriated  funds, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  102  of 
this  tlUe,  to  establish  and  administer  a  plan 
providing  for  pubUc  day  care  services  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  mcludlng  the  provi- 
sion of  day  care  in  facilities  (including  pri- 
vate homes)  which  are  Ucensed  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(b)  Any  plan  estabUabed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
■haU,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  102 
of  this  title,  provide — 

(1\  for  the  administration  of  such  plan  by 
the  Department  of  PubUo  Welfare,  which 
BhaU  set  standards  requlrmg  operation  of  the 
program  by  personnel  profeasionaUy  trained 
In  the  fields  of  welfare,  education,  and  health; 

(2)  for  co<H>eratlve  arrangement*  by  the 
Department  of  PubUc  Welfare  with  the  De- 
partment of  PubUc  Health,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Department  of  Recreation,  and  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority  to  assure 
their  maximum  utilization  In  the  provision 
of  necewsary  swrvlcae  for  children  receiving 
day  oare  and  In  the  setting  of  standards  for 
daycare  agencies; 

(3)  that  the  Department  of  PubUo  Welfare 
may  purchase  care  from  private  organiza- 
tions or  individuals  which  are  licensed  by 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  and  which  are  op- 
erating under  standards  approved  by  the 
Department  of  PubUc  Welfare;  _,  ^^  ^ 

Ux  for  the  payment  by  the  parent  of  that 
portion  of  the  fee  which  the  Department  of 
Public  WeUar*  determines  that  the  parent 
la  able  to  pay;  and  _ 

(5)  that  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Shan  give  priority  to  members  of  low-income 
groups  and  in  particular  to  such  members 
who  are  in  work-training  programs. 

sac.  102.  In  «Btabliahlng  any  plan  punfuant 
to  this  title,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shaU  do  so  with  a  view  to 
having  such  plan  qualUy  for  Federal  funds 
under  part  3  of  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

TITLE  n— POSTER  HOME  CARE  FOR  CER- 
TAIN DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

S»c.  201.  The  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Assistance  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  914;  D.C. 
Code.  sec.  3-201),  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  alter  section  22  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sac.  22A.  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  relating  to  aid  to  dependent  chU- 
dren,  the  Commissioners  shaU  provide  public 
assistance  In  the  form  of  foster  home  care 
to  dependent  children  who  are  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  who  are  considered  to  be 
dependent  children  under  this  Act.  In  pro- 
viding pubUo  assistance  to  such  children, 
the  Commiaaioners  shall  meet  aU  the  require- 
ments contained  in  such  section  408,  as  a 
condition  to  Federal  paymenU  under  title 
IV  of  such  Act  on  account  of  expenditures 
with  respect  to  such  children;  except  that 
the  Commissioners  shall  not  deny  such  as- 
sistance to  any  child  otherwise  ell^ble  there- 
for because  of  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the 
unemployed  parent  of  such  child  to  seek  or 
accept  employment  or  to  participate  in  any 
program  of  vocational  education,  training,  or 
rehabUltatlou." 


Saa  202.  Nothing  tn  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 5  of  1052  (6«  Stat.  824).  The  per- 
formance of  any  function  vested  by  this  Act 
in  the  Board  oT  Commissioners  or  In  any 
office  or  agency  un<ler  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  may 
be  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
in  accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 


BIPARTISAN  JOIKT  RESOLUTION  TO 
REQIHRE  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
EMERGENCY  STRIKE  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Morse,  Brewster, 
DoMimcK,  Panniw,  Pong,  Hatfield, 
KOCHEL,  Miller,  Monronet,  Murphy, 
Pearson,  Percy,  Prouty,  Scott,  and 
Thurmond,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  administratloft  to  make  a  complete 
study  of  existing  emergency  strike  laws 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  within  4  months  for  improve- 
ments in  such  laws. 

The  full  text  of  the  joint  resolution  is 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  hereby  directed 
to  commence  immediately  a  complete  study 
of  the  operations  aad  adequacy  of  the  emer- 
gency labor  disputes  provisions  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  and  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  and  to  report  to  the  Congress, 
no  later  than  120  flays  after  enactment  of 
this  Joint  Resolution,  the  findings  of  such 
study  together  vrtth  appropriate  recommen- 
dations for  such  amendments  to  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  and  the  tabor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  as  will  provide  improved  permanent 
procedures  for  the  eettlement  of  emergency 
labor  disputes. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  President 
neglected  to  incldde  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  the  need  to  remedy  one 
of  the  most  glaring  deficiencies  in  our 
laws — the  absence  of  means  to  protect  the 
public  interest  wtien  a  national  emer- 
gency strike  or  a  lockout  occurs  after  all 
"cooling  off"  periods  have  been  ex- 
hausted. 

This  is  regrettal»le  not  only  because  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  public  in  such  in- 
stances is  long  overdue,  but  because  most 
experts  believe  that  the  Nation  this  year 
wiU  face  an  unusually  large  niunber  of 
di£Bcult  labor-management  negotiations 
in  industries  crucial  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  country. 

Just  a  year  ago,  in  his  1966  state  of  the 
Union  address,  the  President  announced 
his  intention  to  propose  improvements  In 
our  emergency  strike  laws.  These  pro- 
posals were  never  made  to  the  Congress, 
and  they  were  not  even  mentioned  in  last 
Tuesday's  message. 

A  political  leader  with  the  wide  and 
long  experience  at  the  President  cannot 
possibly  believe  that  this  problem  will 
somehow  go  away  if  no  mention  is  made 
of  it.  And  he  certainly  cannot  believe 
that  the  likelihood  of  major  crises  in  this 
field  Is  any  less  this  year  when  our  econ- 
omy is  strained  by  infiation  and  the 
prospect  of  many  difficult  labor-man- 
agement negotiations. 

The  resolution  I  introduce  today  with 
Senator  Morse  and  others  is.  I  believe, 
a  fair  way  to  proceed  and  does  not  preju- 


dice anything.  It  Is  essential  that  It  be 
acted  on  now  before  the  Nation  is  actu- 
ally faced  with  a  strike  or  lockout  that 
could  imperil  the  national  interest  be- 
cause we  have  no  adequate  law  on  the 
books,  and  then  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  together  can  debate  correc- 
tive legislation  on  its  merits,  without 
becoming  entangled  In  the  politics  of  a 
particular  labor-management  dispute. 

This  resolution  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  study  the  existing 
laws  we  have  concerning  emergency  labor 
disputes  and  give  us  within  120  days  of 
enactment  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations for  improving  them. 

The  provisions  of  this  resolution  are 
identical  to  those  contained  in  an  amend- 
ment I  proposed  to  the  minimum  wage 
bill,  which  the  Senate  adopted  but  which 
was  lost  in  conference.  The  identical 
provisions  were  also  offered  by  me  as  an 
amendment  to  the  joint  resolution  on 
the  1966  airlines  strike,  and  again  they 
passed  the  Senate  but  died  when  the  bin 
itself  became  unnecessary  because  of  the 
strike  settl«nent. 

We  in  the  Senate  face  a  crucial  issue 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  we  still  have  an  opportunity— and  a 
clear  duty — to  get  this  measure  enacted 
into  law  this  year  on  its  own  merits. 

At  least  three  aspects  of  our  present 
situation  are  clear : 

First,  existing  laws  on  national  and 
regional  emergency  labor  disputes  are 
inadequate.  Every  American  knows  it, 
and  the  President  is  no  exception,  for  he 
has  acknowledged  it  on  previous  occa- 
sions. 

Second,  unless  we  pass  general  lawg 
to  protect  the  public,  we  wlU  inevitably 
end  up,  time  after  time,  with  "crisis" 
bills  satisfying  no  one. 

And  third,  it  is  crystal  clear  that  the 
administration  is  presently  caught  in  the 
paralysis  of  a  dilemma  of  its  own  mak- 
ing, for  the  administration  has  acknowl- 
edged that  we  need  new  laws  and  yet  is 
im willing  to  proceed  without  a  consensus. 
But  it  ought  to  be  clear  beyond  question 
that  a  consensus  as  to  this  type  of  legis- 
lation is  next  to  impossible — and  in  any 
event,  this  is  one  legislative  area  where 
the  best  bill  is  not  always  the  most 
popular. 

We  ask  only  for  the  administration's 
best  judgment.  That  Is  all  we  need,  but 
we  need  it  now,  not  when  we  are  faced 
with  other  emergency  situations  and  are 
forced  again  to  play  "hide  and  seek" 
with  an  administration  unwilling  to  say 
what  it  wants  or  even  whether  it  wants 
anything  at  all. 

We  in  the  Congress  owe  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  first,  to  demand  that  the 
administration  take  a  stand,  one  way  or 
the  other;  and  second,  to  move  deliber- 
ately to  enact  legislation  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  sorry  spectacle  of  last 
year,  with  Congress  desperately  seeking 
a  solution  to  the  airline  dispute  and  the 
administration  absolutely  powerless  un- 
der existing  law  and  absolutely  unwilling 
to  ask  for  new  laws  and  equally  unwilling 
to  say  that  it  did  not  want  new  laws. 

We  need  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
1963  rail  work  rules  bill  and  the  1966 
airline  strike  bill  by  finding  a  general 
mechanism  which  can  be  invoked  with- 
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out  resort  to  Congress  each  time  the 
public  health  or  safety  is  in  danger. 
And  we  need  to  know  where  the  admin- 
istration stands  and  what  it  wants. 

This  resolution  is  in  no  sense  "buck 
passing,"  for  it  is  an  affirmative  assump- 
tion of  responsibility  by  the  Congress  in 
an  area  where  only  the  Congress  can  leg- 
islate. Yet  there  is  no  escaping  the  fact 
that  the  administration's  views  are  Im- 
portant and  we  are  entitled  to  have 

All  we  ask  is  that  the  administration 
dve  us  the  benefit  of  its  experience,  its 
expertise,  and  its  best  judgment.  With 
that  as  a  starting  point,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  can  fashion  soimd  legislation 
to  protect  the  public  interest  when 
strikes  or  lockouts  Imperil  the  national 
health  and  safety. 

I  send  the  resolution  to  the  desk,  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  agreed  to  and 
will  receive  the  attention  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  this  joint  reso- 
lution be  held  at  the  desk  for  10  days 
for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  9)  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  study 
the  operations  and  swlequacy  of  the 
emergency  labor  disputed  provisions  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  to  make 
appropriate  recommendations  for  im- 
provements in  such  laws,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


produced  the  railroad  and  to  the  endur- 
ance of  the  men  who  laid  the  rails.  It 
also  gives  us  a  time  and  a  place  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  railroad  industry  of 
today  and  all  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  a  part  of  it. 

Utah  is  already  planning  to  make  the 
centeimial  a  great  event.  The  colorful 
history  of  the  laying  of  the  rails,  and  of 
the  driving  of  the  spike  Itself,  offer  an 
opportunity  for  drama  and  pageantry. 
The  passage  of  my  bill  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  to  establish  the 
Golden  Spike  National  Historical  Site  has 
given  the  National  Park  Service  the  au- 
thority to  undertake,  and  I  trust  com- 
plete, a  broEUl  program  of  development 
in  time  for  the  celebration. 

"ITie  purpose  of  the  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  to  provide  the  ma- 
chinery through  which  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  can  cooperate  with  the  Utah 
Golden  Spike  Centennial  Commission, 
with  patriotic  and  civic  organizations, 
and  with  the  railroads  themselves  in 
plarming  the  most  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive celebration  possible.  The  driving  of 
the  golden  spike  was  not  only  an  event  of 
national  importance,  it  was  a  turning 
point  in  our  history.  It  marked  the  end 
of  an  era,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
one.  The  day  of  the  covered  wagon  and 
stagecoach  was  largely  over;  America 
was  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  modem 
industrial  giant. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  13-member  Commission,  com- 
posed of  eight  members  from  the  House 
and  Senate  and  five  members  appointed 
by  the  President.  It  authorizes  a  mod- 
est sum  of  money  for  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  those  who  participate  in  its 
work,  and  provides  for  its  dissolution  as 
soon  as  the  celebration  has  been  con- 
cluded. 


GOLDEN  SPIKE  CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION  COMMISSION 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Golden  Spike 
Centennial  Celebration  Commission  to 
work  with  a  similar  group  set  up  by  the 
Utah  State  Legislature  In  planning  an 
appropriate  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  linking  of  the  United 
States  by  transcontinental  railroad. 

I  Introduced  a  similar  resolution  in  the 
89th  Congress  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  but  on  which  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives did  not  take  action.  I  am 
rebtroducing  the  resolution  early  tn  this 
Congress  in  the  hope  that  both  houses 
will  consider  and  pass  it  in  the  first 
months  of  the  session. 

The  Golden  Spike  Centeimial  comes  up 
llay  10,  1969.  That  Is  just  2  years  and 
a  few  months  from  now.  We  need  at 
least  2  years  to  make  adequate  plans  to 
properly  celebrate  that  momentous  day 
at  Promontory,  Utah,  when  twin  bands 
of  steel  were  joined  together  with  a 
golden  spike,  welding  the  Nation  from  sea 
to  sea. 

The  himdredth   anniversary  of  this 
union  offers  us  an  opportimity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  leadership  and  vision  which 
CXm 23— Part  1 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ator Javits,  I  submit  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  resolution  to  create  a  standing 
Senate    Conmiittee    on    Urban    Affairs. 
The  single  most  salient  fact  of  our 
domestic  society   today   Is  this:    More 
than  70  percent  of  the  American  people 
live  in  cities  and  suburbs. 

The  second  most  salient  fact  Is  that 
this  is  going  to  increase  rapidly,  both  in 
percentage  and  in  numbers  of  people. 
Well  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
demographers  say  there  will  be  more 
than  200  miUion  urban  Americans. 
Thirty  years  ago,  this  would  have  been 
Inconceivable.  Thirty  years  hence  It 
will  be  a  fact. 

Unfortunately,  Congress,  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  the  cities,  is  or- 
ganized to  deal  with  the  America  of  30 
years  ago.  The  result  is  ineffectiveness 
and  confusion  today.  It  will  be  chaos 
tomorrow. 

The  hearings  so  ably  conducted  by 
Senator  Ribicofp  are  beginning  to  focus 
national  attention  on  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  deal  effectively  with  the  cities. 
A  picture  is  beginning  to  emerge  of  crea- 
tive but  Isolated  efforts  to  cope  with  the 
problems — and  the  potential  of  the  city. 


The  picture  shows  that  while  individual 
programs  have  had  some  success,  these 
successes  have  had  small  Impact  on  the 
cities  as  an  entity. 

Perhaps  the  story  of  the  three  blind 
men  asked  to  describe  an  elephant  will 
illustrate  what  I  mean.  The  first  blind 
man  felt  the  elephant's  trunk  and  de- 
scribed the  animal  as  being  very  much 
like  a  very  large  snake.  The  second 
grasped  the  elephant's  leg  and  described 
him  as  being  very  much  like  a  tree 
trunk  The  third  blind  man  chanced  to 
get  hold  of  the  elephant's  tail  and  said 
the  resemblance  to  a  broom  was  amazing. 
In  a  sense,  we  in  Congress  have  been 
like  those  blind  men.  We  have  at- 
tacked crime  in  the  cities,  poverty  in  the 
cities,  transit,  housing,  schools,  and  an 
alm(»t  endless  number  of  other  problems. 
But  the  Uvlng,  breathing  entity  which  is 
the  cities  has  eluded  us. 

It  will  continue  to  do  so  until  we  or- 
ganize ourselves  to  meet  the  realities  of 
today  and  tomorrow.  That  is  why  I 
testified  before  Senator  Ribicoff  last 
year  that  Standing  Committees  on  Ur- 
ban Affairs  ought  to  be  established  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

That  is  why  I  subsequently  Introduced 
a  resolution  to  create  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs  in  the  Senate. 

That  was  in  September,  too  late  for 
congressional  Eu;tion  last  year. 

Since  Congress  adjourned,  I  have  been 
in  touch  with  mayors  and  city  managers 
all  over  the  country,  seeking  their  advice 
and  comment  on  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  standing  Committee  on  Urban  Af- 
fairs in  the  Senate. 

I  have  received  letters  from  more  than 
75  of  them.  Almost  unanimously,  they 
favor  the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee. Most  of  the  letters  are  highly 
enthusiastic.  And  a  good  many  either 
offer  to  contact  their  representatives  In 
Congress,  seeking  their  support  for  this 
proposal,  or  say  they  have  already  done 
so. 

Several  themes  run  through  these  let- 
ters: 

First.  Many  city  officials  are  dismayed 
at  the  gap  between  congressional  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  for  city 
programs.  They  point  out  that  the  in- 
tent of  Congress,  as  expressed  in  money 
authorized,  is  often  frustrated  in  the 
appropriation  process. 

Second.  Because  of  this  and  for  other 
reasons,  many  of  them  favor  the  widely 
discussed  proposal  to  turn  a  portion  of 
the  Federal  revenues  back  to  the  lower 
jurisdictions  without  strings  attached. 

Third.  Many  are  concerned  over  the 
lack  of  coordination  in  Federal  programs 
for  the  cities. 

Fourth.  They  express  concern  over  the 
lack  of  congressional  review  of  city  pro- 
grams. 

Fifth.  They  are  concerned  that  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment will  be  hampered  in  its  ef- 
forts to  launch  sound,  effective  programs 
by  lack  of  a  sympathetic  ear  in  Congress. 
Sixth.  City  officials  are  unhappy  be- 
cause there  is  no  designated  committee 
in  Congress  for  them  to  go  to  with  their 
ideas  and  problems  and  no  designated 
spokesman  for  them. 
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Mr.  President,  I  should  like,  at  this 
point,  to  introduce  a  sampling  of  these 
letters,  some  only  in  part,  some  in  full: 

Mayor  Kenneth  A.  Schmied,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky: 

I  agree  wltb  you  that  this  Is  not  only 
desirable,  but  necessary  and  concur  with 
every  argument  you  have  advanced  In  sup- 
port ol  this  proposition. 

James  L.  Caplinger,  city  manager  of 
Springfield.  Ohio: 

At  the  present  time  when  problems  axe 
encountered  by  a  city  In  deaUng  with  the 
various  Federal  programs,  the  city  may  con- 
tact Its  own  senators  or  representatives. 
However,  It  would  seem  desirable  to  me  to 
have  a  committee  in  the  Senate  so  that  con- 
structive criticism  and  any  ideas  might  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  such  a  body. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
completely  agree  with  your  proposal  and 
would  be  happy  to  support  it  in  any  way 
possible. 

Joseph  A.  DeGuglielmo,  city  manager 
of  Cambridge,  Mass. : 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  have  become  so  compli- 
cated and  demand  spedalized  treatment,  re- 
search and  solutions  that  In  my  judgment  a 
Committee  of  Legislators  specifically  dedi- 
cated to  the  performance  of  this  task  would 
be  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  both 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator-Elect  Brooke, 
of  Massachusetts,  together  with  an  ex- 
pression of  hope  that  they  can  see  their  way 
clear  In  endorsing  your  program. 

Mayor  Milt  Graham,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. : 

The  City  of  Phoenix  supports  your  reso- 
lution proposing  to  create  a  committee  on 
urban  affairs. 

We  feel  that  It  is  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress look  at  our  urban  communities  as  a 
total  entity.  Various  Federal  programs  af- 
fecting urban  areas  must  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  a  total  program  to  solve  o\ir  urban 
Ills.  Without  a  standing  committee  that 
could  look  at  the  total  impact  of  proposed 
Federal  programs  affecting  an  urban  area.  It 
IB  difficult  for  us  to  understand  bow  the 
Congress  could  determine  the  effectiveness 
and  total  Impact  of  the  proposed  programs. 
Separate  committees  of  Congress  are  con- 
sidering specific  Federal  programs  in  the 
urban  area  and  no  one  committee  is  looking 
at  the  totality  of  urban  programs  as  the  com- 
mittee's major  assignment. 

From  the  local  standpoint  a  major  ad- 
vantage of  the  proposed  Committee  would  be 
that  local  officials  would  have  one  Senate 
Committee  to  which  they  could  bring  most 
of  their  urban  problems.  At  the  present 
time,  with  a  multitude  of  nearly  200  Federal 
programs  affecting  urban  areas.  It  Is  very 
difficult  for  an  official  of  a  large  city  to  know 
to  which  congressional  committee  he  should 
turn  for  assistance  and  advice  In  a  Federal 
program  of  vital  Importance  to  his  commu- 
nity. Establishment  of  the  type  of  com- 
mittee you  propose  would  at  least  give  the 
local  official  a  major  point  of  contact  on 
urban  problems  in  Congress. 

We  strongly  support  yoiur  proposal  and 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  establish  a  stand- 
ing committee  on  urban  affairs  at  an  early 
date. 

A.  P.  Hamann,  city  manager  of  San 
Jose,  Calif. : 

For  your  information,  I  agree  one  hundred 
percent  with  your  views  and  will  be  very 
happy  to  support  you  In  any  way  possible 
relative  to  this  matter. 

Mayor  Richard  C.  Lee.  of  New  Haven. 
Conn.: 

Tour  statement  on  a  standing  committee 
In  the  Congress  to  deal  with  urban  affairs 


strikes  a  responsive  chord  with  me.    Believe 
me.  It  has  a  great  deal  of  merit. 

Count  on  me  for  any  help,  assistance,  testi- 
mony, etc.,  you  may  wish  to  support  such  an 
idea.  I 

Mayor  J.  D.  Braman,  of  Seattle,  Wash.: 
I  would  certainly  support  any  move  that 
will  make  It  possible  for  a  better  understand- 
ing to  exist  m  Congress,  leading  hopefully  to 
more  concrete  action.  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware  that  a  great  feeling  of  frustration  ex- 
ists among  those  of  us  In  city  administration 
due  to  the  well  publlslzed  authorizations  for 
fine  programs  which  do  not  seem  to  reach  the 
point  of  implementation  through  appropria- 
tion. 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  of  New  York, 
N.Y.: 

Thani  you  for  yoxjr  letter  regarding  your 
resolution  to  establish  a  Standing  Commit- 
tee on  Urban  Affairs  in  the  Senate.  It  is 
time  that  the  Congress  organized  Itself  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  cities  of  the  nation 
and  I  commend  your  leadership  in  this  effort. 

I  have  long  advocated  the  establishment  of 
permanent  committees  to  oversee  urban 
affairs  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Only  the 
expertise  and  continuity  of  a  permanent  com- 
mittee can  Insiure  that  the  complex  legisla- 
tion needed  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  ur- 
ban America  will  receive  the  attention  It 
requires. 

I  pledge  my  full  support  to  your  resolution. 

Mayor  Lauris  S.  Parker,  of  Juneau, 
Alaska: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  November  23 
citing  the  necessity  for  establishment  of 
Standing  Committees  to  deal  with  city  prob- 
lems. I  will  personally  support  yoxix  efforts. 
Further,  we  are  taking  this  matter  to  the  di- 
rectors of  our  Munk:ipal  League  for  their 
study  and  action. 

Mayor  William  V.  Musto,  of  Union  City, 
N.J.: 

Thank  you  for  the  September  8,  1966  copy 
of  the  Congressional  Kecord.  Your  statement 
was  excellent  and  has  my  full  support.  There 
Is  no  question  but  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment haa  for  too  long  neglected  the  cities  of 
America.  While  of  Ute  there  has  been  some 
change  In  attitude,  tt  is  still  apparent  that 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  If  we  want  to  save 
our  cities. 

Be  assured  your  {sroposal  for  a  Standing 
Conunlttee  on  Urban  Affairs  has  my  full  sup- 
port Eind  I  trust  the  support  of  all  the  local 
officials  In  America. 

Mayor  Carmen  J.  Armenti,  of  Tren- 
ton. N.  J.: 

This  is  to  Inform  you  that  I  will  heartily 
support  your  statemont  to  the  United  States 
Senate  on  September  8,  1966,  regarding 
the  creation  of  a  Committee  on  Urban 
Affairs  In  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Tour  enthusiasm  and  concerted  efforts 
In  trying  to  revltaltee  the  undernourished 
cities  of  the  United  States  are  certainly 
encouraging  to  those  of  us  who  are  in  the 
every  day  fight. 

I  will  do  everything  that  I  can  do  to  per- 
suade the  other  Mayors  of  New  Jersey  to 
support  you,  and  to  persuade  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  upon 
your  Resolution.       j 

W.  B.  Browning,  city  manager  of 
Champaign,  HI.: 

Tour  proposal  to  create  standing  com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  cities  certainly 
makes  good  sense  to  me  and  I  heartily 
endorse  the  Idea.  Certainly  If  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  are  deserving  of  con- 
sideration by  standing  committees,  the  ur- 
ban problems  of  otir  nation  which  affect 
a  much  greater  number  of  American  citi- 
zens  should   receive  no  less   attention. 


Should  you  proceed  with  your  plans  to 
reintroduce  the  proposal  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  I  am  sure  Mayor  Dexter 
would  Join  with  me  in  tirglng  Senator  Dirk- 
sen  and  Senator  Percy  to  support  you  in 
the  matter. 

Mayor  James  M.  Beck,  of  Valdosta, 
Ga.: 

I  was  quite  happy  to  receive  your  letter 
of  November  23rd  regarding  the  creation 
of  a  Senate  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs. 

Each  session  of  Congress  creates  new 
Federal  Aid  Programs  and  then  falls  to 
fund  them  adequately  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  Intended.  A 
Conunlttee  such  as  you  propose  should  be 
created.  It  should  endeavor  to  review  all 
urban  programs,  and  It  should  recommend 
that  those  for  which  funds  are  not  suf- 
ficiently provided  be  terminated. 

The  multitude  of  programs  In  existence 
and  the  lack  of  coordination  between  them 
Is  probably  the  direct  result  of  our  fail- 
ure to  have  any  specific  group  to  study 
and  evaluate  the  various  proposals  that 
are  presented — ^weighing  the  Intent  and 
success  of  one  as  related  to  the  other. 

The  problems  of  our  municipalities  are 
Indeed  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  and  de- 
serve Imoiedlate  recognition  and  assistance 
from  both  the  State  and  Federal  level.  Be 
assured  of  my  support  for  your  resolution. 
I  shall  communicate  my  feelings  on  this  to 
our  distinguished  Senators  from  Georgia. 

Mayor  John  J.  Nosser,  of  Natchez, 
Miss.: 

I  am  In  hearty  agreement  with  you  In 
creating  standing  committees  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the  cities 
problems.  However,  I  suggest  that  the 
Federal  Aid  should  be  given  to  the  cities 
on  a  percentage  or  per  capita  basis  without 
any  strings  attached  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  win  materially  cut  down 
the  expenses  of  the  ever  growing  Federal 
governmental  bureaus  handling  the  Federal 
Aid  Grants  and  give  the  cities  who  know 
more  about  their  problems  than  anyone 
else  a  chance  to  utilize  the  Federal  Aid 
Grants  to  their  best  Interests  and  advan- 
tage. 

Mayor  Frank  Slattery.  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.: 

I  am  writing  to  both  Peimsylvanla  Sen- 
ators and  to  all  Hoxise  members  known  per- 
sonally to  me.  Tou  are  right.  May  you 
prevail. 

Kester  L.  Dotts,  city  manager  of  Pe- 
tersburg, Alaska: 

The  City  of  Petersburg  operates  on  a  five 
(5)  year  capital  improvement  program  whldi 
is  updated  each  year  and  we  call  on  HDD 
and  other  Federal  Agencies  for  assistance  at 
all  times.  We  are  not  now  faced  with  many 
of  the  problems  that  our  Cities  in  the  lower 
48  states  have  but  from  all  indications  their 
problems  will  be  ours  In  a  very  few  years. 
Such  a  committee  as  you  have  suggested 
would,  I  am  certain,  be  most  beneficial  In 
assisting  Cities  regardless  of  their  size  oi 
location. 

Mayor  Alfonso  J.  Cervantes,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.: 

I  believe  that  your  proposal  for  a  standing 
committee  on  Urban  Affairs  would  be  highly 
advantageous  and  necessary  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Ideals  held  out  In  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966. 

I  am  forwarding  copies  of  this  letter  to  you 
to  the  Missouri  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. 

Cornelius  Bodine,  Jr..  city  manager  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa : 

I  have  distributed  copies  of  your  letter  and 
your  Senate  Resolution  302  to  the  members 
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of  the  City  Council  and  other  concerned 
oartles  here,  and  we  have  an  appointment 
Vrith  Congressman-elect  Wiley  Mayne,  Re- 
Dubllcan  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Iowa,  to 
discuss  your  proposal,  among  other  things. 
I  personally  believe  your  proposal  would 
make  for  Improved  committee  structure  in 
Congress.  We  appreciate  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 23,  1966  and  will  advise  you  of  any 
further  developments  here. 

Mayor  Mary  Alberta  Bennett,  of  Jack- 
son, Mich.: 

Tour  remarks  on  the  Importance  of  cre- 
sting a  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs  in  the 
senate,  delivered  on  Sept.  8,  1966  before 
that  body,  expressed  very  well  Indeed  the 
nroblems  faced  by  cities.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  all  you  said,  and  certainly 
would  want  to  support  the  creation  of  Stand- 
ing Committees  on  Urban  Affairs  in  both 
Houses.  Please  let  me  know  If  there  is  any 
,fay  I  can  help  In  connection  with  this  res- 
olution. 

Mayor  M.  C.  Benton,  Jr.,  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.: 

It  would  appear  that  the  newly  organized 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment might  function  with  more  dispatch  and 
efficiency  under  such  a  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
Its  one-man,  one-vote  decision  has  rec- 
ognized the  changed  structure  of  Amer- 
ican life  by  restoring  to  the  once  gerry- 
mandered city  dweller  the  full  power  of 
the  ballot. 

The  executive  branch  has  recognized 
the  changed  structure  of  American  life 
by  establishing  a  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

And  this  Congress  must  recognize  the 
changed  structure  of  American  life  by 
creating  standing  Committees  on  Urban 
AfTairs  in  both  Houses. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  of  our  life 
in  America,  we  must  think  of  the  style 
and  quality  of  the  life  we  are  building 
(or  future  generations.  The  migration  to 
the  cities  has  fundamentally  changed 
the  structure  of  America  from  rural  to 
urban.  These  people  deserve  the  full 
time  and  attention  of  the  Congress. 
They  deserve  a  committee  to  study  their 
problems  and  make  appropriate  legisla- 
tive recommendations  to  the  full  Senate. 
They  need,  if  you  will,  an  in-house  lobby 
to  8p«Jt  and  to  argue  for  their  Interests, 
u  the  Agriculture  Committee  does  for 
the  farmer  and  the  Space  Committee 
does  for  the  space  program.  They  need 
the  help  that  a  full-time  staff  can  give 
to  the  Congress  In  developing  new  and 
better  programs  for  our  hard-pressed 
cities. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  very  prac- 
tical reasons  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  committee  now.  The  funds  we 
authorize  for  use  in  our  cities  are  already 
vast  and  are  growing  each  year.  We 
have  a  serious  responsibility  to  exercise 
the  closest  legislative  oversight  of  what 
funds  are  authorized  and  how  they  are 
ultimately  used.  This  body  should  have 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  committee 
adequately  staffed,  to  study  the  total  im- 
pact of  Federal  aid  on  our  cities,  to  re- 
view the  successes  and  failures  of  the 
existing  programs,  and  to  develop  bold 
and  Imaginative  new  proposals  for  the 
years  ahead. 

I  am  also  gravely  concerned  about  the 
course  the  newly  developed  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  will 


take.  It  is  my  deep  conviction,  which  I 
am  sure  is  shared  by  Secretary  Weaver 
and  his  able  assistants,  that  the  emphasis 
of  the  Department  should  be  at  least  as 
much  on  urban  development  as  it  is  on 
housing.  In  supporting  the  creation  of 
this  Department,  It  was  not  my  inten- 
tion just  to  give  the  FHA  a  glamorous 
new  title  and  a  prestigious  letterhead.  I 
wanted  and  supported  a  department  that 
will  imaginatively  explore  the  area  of 
mass  transportation,  proper  land  use, 
better  zoning  laws,  and  good  urban  de- 
sign. It  should  not  be,  and  I  am  con- 
fident it  will  not  be  a  mere  housekeep- 
ing or  moneylending  agency. 

But  to  perform  its  task,  to  survive  and 
to  grow  in  the  internecine  jungle  war- 
fare of  downtown  bureaucracy,  it  needs 
the  assistance  and  support  that  only  a 
full  standing  committee  of  the  Congress 
can  give  it.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that 
the  newly  born  space  program  very 
promptly  received  the  help  of  a  full-time 
legislative  committee.  Surely  if  one 
agency  and  the  expenditure  of  $5  bil- 
lion can  justify  the  attention  of  a  full 
committee,  the  millions  of  Americans 
and  the  billions  of  dollars  at  work  in  our 
cities  deserve  as  much  or  more  atten- 
tion and  study.  I,  for  one,  am  much 
more  interested  In  abolishing  the  can- 
cerous ghettos  of  our  cities,  than  I  am 
in  exploring  the  craters  of  the  moon. 

Lunar  mineralogy  and  navigational 
stuntsmanship  in  outer  space  is  all  well 
and  good,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
order  of  priorities  and  of  values  is  seri- 
ously out  of  kilter  if  we  spend  more  time 
on  the  beauties  of  pure  scientific  re- 
search than  we  do  on  the  ugliness  and 
the  deprivation  that  scar  and  destroy 
the  Uves  and  the  happiness  of  the  city 
dweller. 

Mr.  President,  the  reform  I  am  offer- 
ing is  long  overdue.  Those  who  are  in 
positions  of  responsibility  In  our  cities, 
large  and  small,  are  beginning  to  clamor 
for  Congress  to  recognize  the  duty  it  owes 
to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  work 
and  live  In  our  cities. 

They,  and  I,  seek  the  creation  of  a 
Senate  Standing  Committee  on  Urban 
Affairs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  text  of  this  resolution  prmted 
In  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  resolution  held  at 
the  desk  for  cosponsors  until  January  20. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  will  lie 
on  the  desk  for  cosponsors  until  Janu- 
ary 20;  and,  without  objection,  the  text 
of  the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  tne 
Record. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  14 


velopment  whose  principal  responsibility  Is 
the  development  and  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  life  In  our  cities. 

Whereas  to  fulfill  its  responslbllitiefi  to 
our  cities  and  their  inhabitants,  the  Congress 
should  be  prepared  to  devote  its  full  atten- 
tion and  study  to  the  problems  of  cities,  to 
exercise  continuing  and  Informed  legislative 
oversight  of  the  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds  to  assist  our  cities,  and  to  assist  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  fulfill  the  mission  assigned  to  It 
by  the  Congress:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  (a)  paragraph  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph 4  and  by  redesignating  subpara- 
graphs 5-9  as  subparagraphs  4-8,  respectively. 
(b)  Section  1  of  such  rule  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (p)  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"(q)  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs,  to  con- 
sist of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which  shall  be 
referred  aU  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  following  subjects: 
"1.  Public  and  private  housing. 
"2.  Recreation  and  open,  space  in  urban 
eu-eas. 

"3.  Urban  mass  transportation. 
"4.  Measures  relating  to  \u-ban  planning 
and  development. 

"5.  Air  and  water  poUutlon  originating 
in  urban  areas." 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  rule  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration; and  the  Committee  on  Urban  Af- 
fairs." 

Sec.  2.  This  resolution  shaU  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Ninety-first  Congress. 


Whereas  more  than  three  quarters  of  the 
population  lives  in  cities  or  in  urban  areas; 
the  problems  of  the  cities  continue  to  in- 
crease and  ovu:  cities  are  in  crisis,  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  given  increasing 
attention  and  importance  to  assisting  the 
citizens  of  our  cities  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  life  and  the  places  where  they  live. 

Whereas  the  Congress,  through  transpor- 
tation and  housing,  education,  air  and  water 
pollution,  and  urban  development  has  recog- 
nized the  needs  of  our  cities  and  moved  to 
help  our  cities. 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  created  a  Cab- 
inet Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  a  reso- 
lution to  create  a  Standing  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

My  resolution  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nine-member  Senate  commit- 
tee which  will  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  bM  veterans'  matters  and  legis- 
lation relating  to  veterans.  In  the  past. 
this  responsibility  has  been  divided  be- 
tween the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  smd  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. In  spite  of  the  dedicated  efforts 
of  the  members  of  these  two  committees, 
serious  problems  have  resulted  from  this 
division  of  responsibility.  Par  too  often, 
in  the  closing  days  of  Congress,  impor- 
tsmt  veterans'  bills  are  not  given  the 
careful  attention  which  they  would  re- 
ceive from  a  Standing  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  This  was  never  more 
evident  than  last  year,  when  a  much- 
needed  veterans'  pension  bill  died  on  the 
Senate  calendar  at  adjournment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  more  than  23 
million  veterans  and  their  dependents 
deserve  to  have  their  problems  consid- 
ered by  a  specialized  committee  In  the 
Senate.  Such  a  committee  has  existed 
for  some  time  In  the  House. 

Not  only  would  a  Standing  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  facilitate  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  but  It  would  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  assure  our  Nation's 
veterans  of  the  best  possible  treatment. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  introducing 
has  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
major  national  veterans'  service  organi- 
zations and  many  thousands  of  veterans 
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in    my    State    of    South    Dakota.    1 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  resolution  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  under  the  rule,  the  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  in  the  RECOaD. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  15)   was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
s.  rks.  is 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committeee)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subparagraphs  10 
through  13  In  paragraph  (h)  of  section  (1); 

(2)  strlltlng  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  In  paragraph  (1)  of  section  (1);  and 

(3)  Inserting  in  section  (1)  after  para- 
graph (p)   the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  commit- 
tee shall  be  referred  all  propoeed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
Hiatters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 
"1.  Veterans'  measures,  generally. 
"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"8.  Life  insiirance  Issued  by  the  govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 
"6.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and   educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  saUors'  civil  relief. 
"8.  Readjustment   of   servicemen    to   clvU 
life." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences;  and  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs." 

Skc.S.  Section  6(a)  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  the 
designation  of  ex  ofBclo  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations),  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  tabulation  con- 
tained therein  the  following  new  item: 

"Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs — ^For  the 
Veterans'  Administration." 

S«c.  4.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  as  promptly  as  feulble  after  its 
appointment  and  organization  confer  with 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  disposition 
should  be  made  of  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters theretofore  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  I>abor  and 
Public  Welfare  during  the  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress which  are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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RANDOLPH   INTRODUCES   RESOLU- 
TION TO  CREATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS*    AFFAIRS    IDENTICAL 
TO  S.  RES.  55  OF  89TH  CONGRESS 
AND  EARLIER  RESOLUTIONS 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  in 
1961  and  1963  I  Joined  with  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  Senators  Dirksen 
and  Cannon  in  cosponsorlng  legislation 
to  create  a  standing  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.     In   1965,  I  Introduced 
Senate  Resolution  55,  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  to  give  full  committee  repre- 
sentation, and  consideration  of  the  af- 


fairs of  our  more  than  23  million  veter- 
ans, to  one  single,  reajponsible  legislative 
unit. 

I  did  not  want  then,  and  I  do  not  want 
now,  to  suggest  that  the  present  Senators 
on  the  various  subcommittees  of  different 
Senate  committees  axe  not  performing 
their  duties  in  an  entirely  commendable 
manner  in  the  area  of  veterans'  legisla- 
tion. Our  record  as  a  body  is  certainly 
respected  in  this  regard. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  have  con- 
sistently urged  that  we  create  a  single 
committee  to  supervise  all  veterans'  legis- 
lation, as  we  have  done  in  other  impor- 
tant areas  of  concern.  For  this  reason, 
while  I  am  pleased  to  be  among  the  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  8,  Intro- 
duced yesterday  by  Senator  Dirksen.  and 
Senate  Resolution  13,  introduced  yester- 
day by  Senator  Cannon,  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  introduce  a  resolution 
identical  to  my  resolution  in  the  89th 
Congress— in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  I  continue  to  be  convinced  that  we 
should  have  such  a  committee.  I  state 
this  in  my  present  position  of  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  further  believe  we 
would  gain  experience  in  having  a  full 
committee  to  deal  with  veterans'  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague.  Senator 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Joins  me  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  under  the  rule,  the  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and, 
wi'iiiout  objection,  will  lie  on  the  desk. 

The  resolution  (3.  Res.  16)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  ROB.  16 
Beaolved,  That  nile  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  strlltlng  out  sul^aragraphs  10  through 
13  in  paragraph  (h)  of  section  (1); 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  In  paragraph  (1)  oj  section  (1);  and 

(3)  inserting  in  section  (1)  after  para- 
graph (p)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 
"1.  Veterans'  measures,  generally. 
"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  Insurance  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  at  veterans. 
"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation   and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 
"7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  rellM. 
"8.  Readjustment   of  servicemen^  to   civil 
life." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration; 
and  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs". 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(a)  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  the 
designation  of  ex  offldo  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  tabulation  contained 
therein  the  following  new  item: 
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"Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs — ^Por  the 
Veterans'  Administration." 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  as  promptly  as  feasible  after  its  ap- 
pointment and  organization  confer  with  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  disposition  should  be 
made  of  proposed  legislation,  messages,  peti- 
tions, memorials,  and  other  matters  thereto- 
fore referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei- 
fare  during  the  Ninetieth  Congress  which  are 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


PROPOSED  INVESTIGATION  INTO 
THE  WORKINGS  OP  THE  POVERTY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JAVITS],  for  referral  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  a  resolution 
providing  for  an  investigation  into  the 
workings  of  the  poverty  program,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  17)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  17 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  poverty  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  such  matters  as  (a)  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  other 
acts  pertaining  to  poverty  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  changes  In  . 
such  Acts  are  desirable;  (b)  the  nature  and 
effectiveness  of  and  the  relationships  between 
the  programs  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  programs  of  State  and  local  government 
and  the  activities  of  private  organizations 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  poverty  and; 
(c)  the  degree  of  additional  Federal  action 
desirable  in  this  area. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  the  effective  date  here- 
of to  October  31, 1967.  Inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;   (2)   to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and   other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:    Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall   be   appointed   and   his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  ol 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, faclUtles  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  conunlttee  shall  present  a  report 
on  its  findings,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  July  31,  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $252.- 
610,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  RELATING 
TO  CLOTURE— AMENDMENT  TO 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  6 


AMENDMENT    NO.    1 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Sen- 
ate resolution  6,  relating  to  amendment 
of  the  rule  relating  to  cloture,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.       ^^^^^^^^__ 

AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII— 
AMENDMENT  OF  SENATE  RES- 
OLUTION 7 

AMENDMENT   NO.    3 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  Senate 
Resolution  7,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 
I  understand  that  either  Senate  Res- 
olution 7  or  Senate  Resolution  6,  relat- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  cloture  rule 
of  the  Senate  will  probably  be  motioned 
up  at  a  later  hour  or  a  later  date.  By 
filing  this  amendment  I  wish  to  serve 
notice  that  in  the  event  consideration 
is  given  to  either  of  these  resolutions  I 
shall  propose  my  amendment  to  these 
resolutions  to  change  the  proposed  rule 
XXn  to  provide  that  a  constitutional 
three-fifths  vote  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  sufficient  to  invoke  cloture, 
with  this  proviso:  That  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  from  the  two 
major  political  parties  also  have  voted 
In  the  affirmative. 

In  my  Judgment  present  rule  XXn  is 
defective  in  that  imder  certain  circum- 
stances, such  as  existed  during  the  past 
2  years,  it  would  be  possible  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  one  political  party  in  the  Senate 
to  Invoke  cloture  and  time  limitation  on 
the  debate  of  the  minority  Members. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  any- 
thing that  comes  before  the  Senate  that 
merits  a  cloture  vote  should  be  a  bipar- 
tisan measure  of  great  national  interest. 
I  think  that  it  ill  behooves  us  to  con- 
tinue with  a  rule  that  lays  a  foimdatlon 
for  a  lack  of  bipartisanship  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  major  national  Issues. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  Senators  who 
are  proposing  both  Senate  Resolution  6 
and  Senate  Resolution  7  will  be  on  no- 
tice that  if  they  are  able  to  obtain  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  of  their  resolu- 
tions, my  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
their  resolutions. 

I  believe  that  my  proposal  would  be 
a  step  forward  in  that  by  requiring  a 
three-fifths  vote.  It  would  make  It  a  little 
easier,  perhaps,  to  obtain  cloture;  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  would  have  the 
plus  value  of  assuring  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  time  limitation  In  the  Senate  for 
the  sake  of  bipartisanship  on  great  na- 
tional Issues. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie  on 
the  table. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  BILLS  TO 
LIE  ON  THE  DESK 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  be  known  as  S.  110 
which  provides  several  amendments  to 
the  medicare  program.  Since  that  bill 
has  not  alreaci^  been  printed  I  ask  that 


it  may  remain  at  the  desk  imtil  Friday, 
January  20,  1967,  for  additional  cospon- 
sors.  ^    ^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  15,  which  1 
introduced  yesterday,  and  which  I  under- 
stand has  not  been  printed,  may  lie  at 
the  table  for  1  week  to  permit  additional 
Senators  to  be  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


CREATION  OF  A  STANDING  COM- 
MITTEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  intro- 
duced earlier  today  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  which 
would  create  a  standing  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  may  remain  at 
the  desk  for  an  additional  10  days  for 
cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION   OF   TIME   FOR   JOINT 
RESOLUTION  TO  LIE  ON  THE  DESK 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2,  Introduced  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  may 
remain  at  the  desk  until  January  24  for 
the  addition  of  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT   OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nominations: 

John  F.  Hennlng.  of  California,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  New 
Zealand. 

David  S.  King,  of  tJtah,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Malagasy 
Republic. 

Robert  L.  Payton.  of  Missouri,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Cameroon. 

William  B.  Buffum.  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  Class  one,  to  be  the  Deputy 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  United  Nations  with  the  rank 
and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary. 

Arthur  E.  Goldschmidt.  of  New  York,  to 
be  the  United  States  Representative  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  vice  James  Roosevelt. 

Eugene  Victor  Rostow.  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  United  States  Alternate  Governor  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of 
five  years  and  United  States  Alternate  Gov- 
ernor of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  for  a  term  of  five 
years. 


In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


THE  WALT  DISNEY  MEMORIAL  CON- 
SERVATION CENTER— TRIBUTE 
TO  A  UNIQUE  AMERICAN  GENIUS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Congress  was  in  adjournment,  the 
world  mourned  a  most  unique  and  tal- 
ented individual,  a  true  International 
citizen,  when  Walt  Disney  passed  from 
mortal  life. 

Disney  was,  of  course,  an  outstanding 
resident  of  my  native  State.  Far  more 
than  California  was  plunged  Into  sorrow 
by  word  of  his  sudden  death,  for  he  had 
achieved  through  the  play  of  his  fertile 
imagination  and  virtuosity  a  degree  of 
affection  and  prestige  which  Is  the  lot 
of  few  human  beings. 

Just  as  earlier  generations  relished  the 
precious  contents  of  Edward  Lear's  "Non- 
sense Book"  or  learned  from  Kipling  how 
the  elephant  got  his  trunk,  so  have  In- 
numerable persons  been  veritable  sub- 
jects of  the  realm  ruled  by  Mickey  Mouse. 
Disney  enchanted  and  delighted  children 
of  all  ages  and,  I  daresay,  every  nation- 
ality by  giving  verslmilitude  to  a  legion 
of  fancied  characters. 

Modest  and  shy,  yet  at  the  same  time 
bold  and  venturesome,  Disney  created 
his  own  memorials.  The  most  conspic- 
uous, of  course,  is  an  outstanding  feature 
of  my  home  community  of  Anaheim, 
where  Disneyland's  world  of  legend  and 
fantasy  has  lured  tourists  from  virtually 
every  corner  of  the  globe. 

Before  his  death,  only  a  few  days  fol- 
lowing his  65th  birthday,  Walt  Disney 
was  engrossed  In  two  other  comparable 
undertakings.  Both  were  conceived  and 
designed  to  yield  rewarding  pleasure  to 
fellow  beings.  Probably  the  most  fab- 
ulous dream  upon  which  he  had  barely 
embarked  was  for  Disney  World  in  Flo- 
rida. At  the  same  time,  he  was  deeply 
committed  to  building  a  most  ambitious 
winter-summer  resort  in  ovur  State,  the 
$35  million  Mineral  King  enterprise  in 
Sequoia  National  Forest. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
it  appropriate  to  include  in  a  eulogy  of 
this   remarkable   creator   a   suggestion 
that  our  Government  acknowledge  Dis- 
ney's dedication  to  the  cause  of  natural 
resources  conservation  and  development. 
The  Mineral  King  undertaking  was  not 
planned  primarily  for  pecuniary  return; 
in  truth  it  was  to  be  a  facility  which 
would  enable  hosts  of  people  to  get  closer 
to  nature  and  enjoy  healthful,  inspiring 
recreation.    When   this   project  comes 
Into  being,  imder  a  permit  from  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  there  will  be  need  for  a 
public  information  center.    Already  pre- 
liminary plans  are  being  formulated  for 
such  a  facility  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  National  Park  Service.    It  would  be 
fitting  to  name  that  faculty  "The  Walt 
Disney  Memorial  Conservation  Center," 
which  could  inform  the  world  of  the 
wonders  and  purposes  of  conservation 
in  a  manner  harmonizing  with  Disney's 

The  tributes  poured  out  to  Walt  Dis- 
ney around  the  world  are  both  Imposing 
amd  heart  moving.  America  loved  and 
revered  him;  so  did  residents  of  many 
lands.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
included  in  these  remarks  news  accovmts 
summarizing  the  romantic  career  of  this 
versatile  creator  and  a  sampling  of  edi- 
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torlal  expressions  provoked  by  his  la- 
mented passing 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Dec.  16,  1966] 

WA1.T   DiSNET 

Starting  from  very  little  save  a  talent  for 
drawing,  a  g^t  of  Imagination  that  waa  some- 
how In  tune  wltb  everyone's  Imagination,  and 
a  dogged  determination  to  succeed,  Walt  Dis- 
ney became  one  of  Hollywood's  master  en- 
trepreneurs and  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
entertainers.  He  had  a  genius  for  Innova- 
tion; his  production  was  enormous;  be  was 
able  to  keep  sure  and  personal  control  over 
bis  Increasingly  far-flung  enterprise;  his 
hand  was  ever  on  the  public  pulse.  He  was, 
in  short,  a  legend  In  his  own  lifetime— and  so 
honored  many  times  over. 

Yet  none  of  this  sums  up  Walt  Disney. 
It  Is  perhaps  more  meaningful  Just  to  say 
that  he  was  the  man  who  transformed  the 
simple  story  of  comic  animals  Into  a  universal 
langviage.  Or,  even  more  simply,  he  was  the 
father  of  Mickey  Mouse  and  Donald  Duck. 

All  of  It,  everything  Walt  Disney  put  bis 
band  to,  conjures  up  a  sense  of  Innocent, 
skipping  gaiety  and  childlike  curiosity;  his 
acblevmnents  epitomize  what  Is  called  "good, 
clean,  American  fun"  that  need  be  neither 
dull  nor  dour.  This  Is  what  Walt  Disney 
gave  to  us  and  the  world,  and  it  is  all 
summed  up  in  that  friendly,  engaging  mouse 
named  Mickey.    It  Is  not  a  small  bequest. 

[From  tbe  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Dec.  16, 

1966] 

He  Brought  thk  Gnrr  of  LAtroHTER 

Walt  Disney  brought  pleasure  and  whole- 
some entertainment  to  millions.  He  wrote 
once:  "We  are  Interested  in  doing  things 
that  are  fun — In  bringing  pleasure  and  es- 
pecially laughter  to  people."  He  succeeded 
to  an  extent  impossible  to  measure. 

He  died  on  Thursday  in  a  hoepltal  close 
to  the  studio  In  Burbank  where  he  had  cre- 
ated hundreds  of  films,  starting  with  a  car- 
toon starring  a  certain  Mickey  Mouse.  There 
have  been  many  other  Disney  characters  in 
tbe  years  since  then:  Snow  White,  the  Seven 
Dwarfs,  Donald  Duck,  even  Mary  Poppins, 
but  bis  favorite  always  was  Mickey. 

Walt  Disney  arrived  In  Hollywood  In  1933 
with  very  little  money  and  very  big  ideas, 
centering  at  first  on  a  lively,  talkative  mouse. 
Tbe  mouse  and  his  creator  have  become 
world  celebrities  since  that  meager  beginning. 
Disney  was  to  pioneer  featiire-length  color 
cartoons,  popularize  nature  films,  become  a 
mainstay  of  television,  enter  the  recording 
and  animation  fields,  and  build  Disneyland. 
He  bad  been  planning  an  even  more  fabu- 
lous amusement  park  in  Florida. 

Children,  big  and  little,  will  always  be  in 
bis  debt.  He  brought  them  tbe  gift  of 
laughter. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  16,  1968] 
Walt  Dibnxt  :  Mak  and  Monttuent 

He  was  Aesop  with  a  magic  brush.  An- 
dersen with  a  color  camera.  Barrie,  Carroll, 
Orahame,  Prokofieff,  Harris — ^wlth  a  genius 
touch  that  brought  to  life  tbe  creatures  they 
had  invented. 

He  was  Walt  Disney. 

Walt  died  lliursday  just  10  days  after  his 
65th  birthday.  There  will  be  grief  in  Bang- 
kok and  Bangor,  in  Cairo  and  Chicago,  In 
Paris  and  Philadelphia,  as  grownups  and 
moppets  alike  realize  that  this  man's  won- 
derful talent  has  been  stilled. 

And  yet.  In  scores  of  films  which  must 
surely  be  revived,  and  in  the  concrete  arti- 
fices of  the  marvelous  Kingdom  of  Disney- 
land, his  memory  will  endure.  Mostly  Walt 
will  be  remembered  by  the  generationa  of 
children  who  glimpsed  a  more  beautiful, 
more  meaningful  world  through  the  gentle 


images  he  projected  for  them  on  countless 
screens  around  the  globe. 

Somehow  It  seems  wrong  to  write  a  sad 
epitaph  for  Walt  Disney,  whose  life  was  dedi- 
cated to  sheer  Joy. 

No  man  in  show  business  has  left  a  richer 
legacy  than  Walt  Disney.  One  wonders  how 
a  greater  legacy  will  ever  be  accumulated  by 
one  person,  for  bestowal  upon  those  he  leaves 
behind. 

His  own  deserved  rewards  were  substan- 
tial, of  course.  In  the  form  of  wealth,  29 
Academy  Awards,  university  degrees,  and  ci- 
tations from  all  around  the  world.  We 
think,  though,  that  Walt's  real  Joy  must 
have  come  from  seeing  the  flash  of  delight 
sweep  across  a  child's  face,  and  hearing  bis 
sudden  laughter,  at  tbe  first  sight  of  Mickey 
Moiise,  or  Snow  Whlt«,  or  Plnocchlo. 

In  an  era  when  too  many  moviemakers 
seemed  to  be  outbidding  each  other  for  sen- 
sationalism, Walt  Dlaney  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  genuine  entertainment  did  truly 
exist.  His  Impxlmaterur  on  a  film  was  the 
surest  guarantee  for  wholesome  fxin,  worth 
a  dozen  production  seals. 

Walt  Disney's  fruitful  career  is  detailed 
elsewhere  in  The  Tlm«s  today.  Read  it.  For 
therein  lies  inspiration,  a  sort  of  challenge, 
for  those  skeptics  who  think  that  we  have 
become  too  sophisticated  to  understand 
that  the  simple  good  things  of  life  are,  after 
all,  the  best. 

[From  the  San  Prancjsco  Examiner,  Dec.  16, 

1966] 

Walt  Disney 

Walt  Disney  left  tbe  world  a  legacy  of 
cheerful  laughter,  a  most  welcome  com- 
modity due  to  Its  short  supply. 

Who  would  have  tbought  that  a  cartoon 
character,  and  a  trouble-prone  mouse  at  that, 
could  become  as  durable  a  world  figure  as 
most  in  classical  literature?  Or  that  his 
"Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,"  lending 
melodic  substance  to  a  fairy  tale,  would  be- 
come as  much  a  classic  as  the  original  tale? 

After  Disney  had  breathed  life  Into  a  whole 
new  art  form,  the  animated  cartoon  replete 
with  such  delightful  outrages  against  reality 
as  Mickey  Mouse,  Donald  Duck,  Pluto  and 
the  others,  he  applied  his  own  airy  touch  to 
the  more  conventional  motion  picture. 

An  unpretentious  and  engaging  sentimen- 
tality marked  these.  "Mary  Poppins"  was  a 
fantasy  with  a  lilt  to  it  and  a  gentle  moral  at 
the  end.  It  filled  the  theaters.  So  did  the 
other  Disney  movies,  including  his  superb 
nature  films,  proving  that  despite  a  torrent 
of  cinematic  salacity,  tbe  American  public 
has  a  strong  taste  for  wholesome  entertain- 
ment and  will  pay  to  satisfy  It. 

That  may  be  Disney's  best  contribution  to 
the  contemporary  scene. 

[From  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune, 

Dec.  le.  1966] 

Walt  Disnet  Let  Us  See  the  Jot, 

Good  ik  Livinc 

Walt  Disney  personified  the  American 
dream.  His  life  was  a  rags-to-rlcbes  story,  a 
success  based  on  hard  work,  brllUant  ideas 
and  strong  Ideals. 

For  Disney,  obstacles  were  in  life  to  be 
overcome.  Dreams  were  there  to  pursue. 
And  most  of  all.  Joy  was  to  be  shared. 

Probably  no  man  brought  so  much  Joy  to 
so  many  people  in  this  world  as  Disney.  His 
business  was  entertainment  and  no  one  has 
done  It  better. 

Everjrthing  Disney  Was  connected  with  was 
designed  to  make  life  brighter,  to  show  the 
good  side  of  this  world,  to  Illustrate  the  vir- 
tues and  ideals  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

People  knew  they  could  go  to  any  Walt 
Disney  production  and  when  It  was  over  they 
would  feel  happy,  their  spirits  lifted. 

The  American  public  knows  only  one  sad- 
ness in  connection  with  Walt  Disney  and  that 
is  in  hla  death  yestesday. 


Disney  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1901,  grew 
up  there  and  in  Kansas  City.  He  had  hU 
first  real  Job  at  15,  although  he  had  started 
working,  helping  his  father,  when  he  wag 
nine. 

Disney  was  a  mall  carrier  in  1917  when  he 
Joined  the  American  Red  Cross  and  drove 
an  ambulance  in  Prance  in  World  War  L 
Even  then  he  was  trying  to  brighten  life  for 
others,  despite  the  pain  they  might  feel 
He  dressed  his  ambulance  up  with  drawings 
and  cartoon  characters. 

Disney  had  studied  drawing  and  photogra- 
phy when  he  was  in  high  school.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  Kansas  City  and  got  a 
Job  as  an  artist  in  an  advertising  company. 

Later  Disney  started  experimenting  with 
drawings  and  a  camera.  Thus,  the  Disney 
animated  cartoons  were  born.  There  were 
many  ups  and  downs,  mostly  downs,  though, 
before  his  idea  caught  on. 

But  when  they  did  catch,  his  animated 
cartoons  spread  across  the  country  like  a 
prairie  fire — or  rather  they  scurried  like  a 
mouse. 

When  he  was  still  struggling  in  Kansas 
City,  so  the  story  goes,  a  mouse  appeared 
in  what  he  was  then  using  for  a  studio. 

Disney  first  named  the  creature  Morti- 
mer Mouse.  Later  he  change  the  name  to 
Mickey  Mouse,  the  little  character  that 
catapulted  Disney  to  fame. 

After  finally  gaining  success  with  tUa 
animated  features,  Disney  started  malting 
full  length  films.  Then  he  did  nature  studies 
such  as  "The  Vanishing  Prairie."  Later  he 
made  household  words  and  national  heroes 
of  Davy  Crockett  and  Mary  Poppins. 

Disney  realized  another  long-held  dream 
when  he  combined  history  and  entertain- 
ment In  his  giant  amustment  park,  Disney- 
land. It  was  such  a  success  there  was  al- 
most an  international  incident  when  the 
head  of  one  of  the  world's  most  powerful 
nations,  Khrushchev  of  Russia,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  visit  Disneyland. 

Walt  Disney,  the  man,  is  dead.  Tbe  or- 
ganization and  companies  he  fotmded  will 
continue  his  work  and  perpetuate  his  name. 

The  spirit  of  Walt  Disney,  though,  wlU 
still  be  found  in  the  eyes  of  ail  people 
everywhere — not  in  the  tears  they  shed  at 
his  death,  but  in  the  twinkle  of  Joy  he  put 
in  those  eyes. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  16,  1966] 
Wizaso    of    Fantasy    Walt    Disnet    Dies- 
Death  Comes  in  Hospital  Neak  Burbank 
Studio 

(By  Harry  Trimbom) 
Walt  Disney,  the  one-time  Missouri  farm 
boy  who  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury created  fantasies  that  made  a  troubled 
world  laugh,  died  Thiu-sday. 

Disney,  65,  succumbed  at  9:35  a.m.  In  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  Burbank,  across  the  street 
from  Walt  Disney  Productions,  where  more 
than  4,000  employes  under  the  famous  show- 
man's driving  leadership  created  worlds  of 
make-believe. 

Hospital  and  studio  spokesmen  declined 
to  state  the  specific  cavise  of  death,  saying 
only  that  he  died  of  "acute  circulatory  col- 
lapse." A  cardiologist  was  at  his  bedside 
when  he  died,  the  hospital  said. 

UNDERWENT   LUNO    OPERATION 

Disney  entered  the  hospital  Nov.  2  and 
underwent  surgery  19  days  later  for  removal 
of  a  portion  of  his  left  lung.  At  the  time,  a 
studio  official  said  Disney  was  admitted  for 
treatment  of  an  old  neck  injury  received 
while  playing  polo. 

"During  the  preliminary  examination,  a 
lesion  was  discovered  .  .  ."  stated  a  medical 
biilletin  Issued  at  the  time.  "A  tumor  was 
found  to  have  caused  an  abscess  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  doctors,  required  a  pneu- 
monectomy." 

Studio  officials,  however,  declined  to  say 
whether  there  was  any  malignancy. 
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Disney   later   was   released,   but   was   re- 
mitted   Dec.    5-hls    65th    birthday— for 
^t  was  described  as  a  routine  post-opera- 
tive checkup.  ^       .J.  ,         .„ 
He  never  left  the  hospital  again. 
Funeral  services  wUl  be  private, 
since  he  began  commercial  cartooning  in 
.  HoUywood  garage  in  the  late  1920s,  Disney 
created  hundreds  of  characters  out  of  ordl- 
^    barnyard    animals,    fashioned    pure- 
hearted  heroes  and  awesome  villains  that  are 
distantly  recognized  in  the  remotest  corners 
of  tbe  world. 

There  was  Mickey  Mouse,  the  squeaky- 
voiced  rodent  which  carried  Disney  to  fame 
and  fabulous  wealth  after  years  of  penny- 
ninchlng  and  frustration. 

There  was  Donald  Duck,  Goofy,  Horace  the 
Horse  Pegleg  Pete.  There  were  characters 
of  the  classics— Snow  White,  Winnie  the 
Pooh  Mary  Poppins— who  moiUdered  on 
library  shelves  untU  Disney  brought  them 
into  the  light  of  movie  and  televUlon  screens. 
There  was  "Fantasia"  and  the  imagination- 
caoturlng  documentaries  the  "True  Life  Ad- 
ventures," the  fihns  of  the  animal  world, 
Davy  Crockett  and  a  new  word,  "supercaU- 
IragUlstlcexplaUdoclous." 

There  was  Disneyland,  70  acres  of  the  past, 
present  and  future  wrapped  up  in  a  smile  in 
Anaheim.  _„„   ^, 

In  all  there  were  more  than  600  films, 
ranging  from  full  animation  to  a  mix  of  live 
and  cartoon  characters,  to  works  of  fiesh  and 
blood  actors. 

The  creations  of  DUney  and  his  artists, 
musicians  and  actors  brought  an  unending 
stream  of  honors  to  the  soft-spoken  show- 
man, who  Uked  to  be  addressed  simply  as 

Walt. 

He  won  31  Academy  Awards,  and  more  than 
900  other  citations  from  presidents,  kings 
and  queens,  world  statesmen  and  neighbor- 
hood service  clubs. 

A  French  magazine  once  proposed  Disney 
for  the  1964  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  His  char- 
acters knew  no  politics,  and  received  affection 
from  the  young  at  heart  of  whatever  political 
persuasion  or  ideology. 

Tet  Donald  Duck  and  Mickey  Mouse  served 
their  country  in  time  of  war.  Millions  of 
World  War  H  GIs  learned  aerial  bombard- 
ment or  the  mathematics  of  field  artillery 
from  training  films  peopled  by  Disney 
characters. 

The  password  at  AUled  Supreme  Head- 
quarters in  Europe  on  D-Day  was:  "Mickey 
Mouse." 

ENGAGED    IN    PEACETIME    PURSUITS 

Mickey  and  his  barnyard  pals  also  engaged 
in  serious  peacetime  pursuits.  Disney  made 
films  for  overseas  distribution  on  methods  of 
improving  housing,  sanitation,  disease  con- 
trol and  agricultural  Improvements. 

There  was  more  to  come. 

Disney  has  been  engaged  in  creating  a  $40 
million  year-around  recreation  facility  at 
Mineral  King,  a  spectacular  mountain  area 
In  the  Sierra,  55  mUes  east  of  VlsaUa. 

And  last  year  his  organization  launched  a 
three-year  project,  Disney  World,  at  Orlando, 
Pla.,  which  the  governor  of  Florida  called  the 
biggest  single  undertaking  in  the  state's 
history. 

When  completed,  the  $100  million  project— 
the  East  Coast's  answer  to  Disneyland — will 
cover  27,000  acres  twice  the  size  of  Manhattan 
Island. 

Disney  and  bis  staff  were  constantly  seeking 
new  ways  to  amuse,  enlighten,  and  entertain 
the  world.  One  of  his  latest  projects  was 
electronic,  three  dimensional  characteriza- 
tions, such  as  the  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
Disneyland. 

To  brainstorm  and  test  new  ideas  for  pres- 
entation to  Disneyland  visitors,  Disney 
created  WED  Enterprises  in  Glendale.  He 
called  it  his  fun  factory  where  a  staff  of 
nearly  200  experts — architects,  engineers, 
artists,  sculptors  and  designers — created  and 
perfected  new  displays  and  programs.  The 
facility  gets  its  name  from  Disney's  Initials. 


"We  keep  moving  forward,  opening  up  new 
doors  and  doing  new  things,  because  we're 
curious,"  wrote  the  showman  who  was  once 
described  as  a  Walter  Mltty  who  make  all  his 
daydreams  come  true. 

"Curiosity  keeps  leading  us  down  new 
paths,"  Disney  said  In  a  1965  stockholders 
report.  "We're  always  exploring  and  experi- 
menting." 

At  another  time  the  man  who  thought  like 
a  boy  all  his  life  declared: 

"There's  no  magic  to  my  formula.  I  Just 
make  what  I  like— good,  human  stories  in 
which  you  can  get  with  people  and  which 
prove  that  the  better  things  of  life  can  be  as 
interesting  as  the  sordid  things." 

In  commenting  on  the  life-ln-the-raw  type 
motion  picture,  Disney  once  said: 

"I  hate  to  see  a  downbeat  picture  so  that 
when  I  come  out  (of  the  theater),  it  makes 
me  feel  everytliing's  dirty  around  me.  I 
know  it  Un't  that  way,  and  I  don't  want  any- 
body telling  me  it  is." 

Yet  Disney  insisted  that  his  films  and 
television  shows  were  not  only  for  the  young 
and  unsophisticated. 

"I  never  did  make  films  Just  for  the  chil- 
dren," he  said. 

Disney's  death  stunned  millions  around  the 
world. 

FLAG  AT  HALF-STAFF 


The  Flag  was  lowered  to  half -staff  at  all 
county  facilities  by  order  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Supervisors.  It  was  also  lowered  at 
Disneyland,  but  the  park  remained  open  to 
accommodate  the  throngs  of  visitors  seek- 
ing to  enjoy  the  creation  that  Disney  re- 
peatedly vowed  would  never  l)e  completed. 

Roy  O.  Disney,  Walt's  73-year-old  brother, 
who  is  president  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Walt  Disney  Productions,  declared: 

"Walt  Disney's  preparation  for  the  future 
is  a  solid  creative  foundation.  All  the  plans 
for  the  future  that  Walt  had  begun  through 
motion  pictures,  the  expansions  of  Disney- 
land, television  production  and  our  Florida 
and  Mineral  King  projects  will  continue  to 
move  ahead. 

"That  Is  the  way  Walt  wanted  It  to  be. 
And  the  show  will  go  on. 
NBC-TV,  which  presents  Disney's  "Won- 
derful World  of  Color,"  said  the  annual 
Disney  Christmas  television  program  will 
be  shown  as  scheduled  Sunday.  The  pro- 
gram. "Disneyland  Around  the  Seasons,"  was 
filmed  several  weeks  ago.  and  now  will  In- 
clude a  special  tribute  to  the  amusement 
park's  creator. 

To  Walt  Disney,  life  and  work  were    fun, 
the  word  he  repeatedly  used  to  describe  hU 
far-fiung  activities.     Once  when  pressed  by 
a  reporter  about  his  most  rewarding  experi- 
ence, Disney  replied: 

"The  whole  damn  thing.  The  fact  that 
I  was  able  to  build  an  organization  and 
hold  it.  Some  of  the  people  at  the  studio 
have  been  with  me  for  35  years." 

But  manufacturing  "fim"  was  serious  busi- 
ness. At  the  studios  he  was  a  hard-driving 
executive  who  liked  to  say:  "I  don't  get 
ulcers,  I  give  them." 

He  frequently  poked  around  his  sprawling 
studio  to  check  operations.  Usually  he  was 
cheerfvU  to  his  employes.  But  on  occasion 
he  could  be  grumpy. 

A  wisecrack  among  his  Burbank  workers 
was  a  question:  "Who's  boss  today?" 

Sometimes  It  was:  "It's  the  one  with  the 
harp  and  halo." 

Other  times  it  was:  "Look  out,  he's  wear- 
ing the  wounded-tlger  suit." 

Disney  was  not  even  officially  a  corporate 
officer  of  Walt  Disney  Productions.  He  left 
the  financial  operation  of  the  firm  which  last 
year  grossed  $116  million  In  the  hands  of  his 
older  brother. 

NO    KEY    MAN 

But  Walt  was  active  In  every  facet  of  the 
artistic  end  of  the  business.  A  competitor 
once  tried  to  hire  away  Disney's  "key  man" 
and  asked  employees  for  his  Identity. 


He  was  told   there  wasn't  any  key  man. 
Disney  was  proud  of  his  work,  even  In  early 
days  of  struggle  and  hardship. 

He  recalled  that  a  passenger  on  a  cross- 
country train  once  asked  him  hU  occupation. 
"I  told  him  I  made  cartoons  and  all  he 
said  was  'Oh.'  That's  all.  Just  'Oh.'  but 
bis  tone  was  enough.  I  still  think  about  that 
guy.  Things  like  that  used  to  get  my  goat," 
he  said. 

Walter  Ellas  Disney  was  born  Dec.  5,  I90i. 
m  Chicago  where  his  father  Ellas,  an  Irish- 
Canadian,  was  employed  as  a  contractor.  His 
mother,  the  former  Flora  Call,  was  of  Amer- 
ican-German descent. 

Later  the  Dlsneys  moved  to  a  farm  near 
Marcellne,  Mo.,  where  young  Walt  developed 
a  love  for  farm  animals.  He  attended  a  small 
covmtry  school  for  a  time,  then  went  to  the 
Benton  Grammar  School  In  Kansas  City. 

Disney  returned  to  Marcellne  In  1960  for 
the  dedication  of  an  elementary  school  In 
his  name. 

"I'm  not  modest,"  he  said  at  the  cere- 
money.  "I'm  scared.  I'm  not  funny.  I  hide 
behind  the  mouse,  the  duck  and  a  lot  of 
other  things.     I'm  stUl  a  farm  boy— a  small 

town  boy."  _. 

Last  June  Disney  shipped  an  amusement 
ride  to  the  town's  Walt  Disney  Municipal 

Park. 

He  got  his  first  Job  at  9— delivering  papers. 
As  a  boy  be  like  to  draw,  and  his  works  paid 
for  his  haircuts.  A  barber  liked  them  so 
well  that  he  displayed  them  In  his  shop 
window,    giving    the   boy    free    haircuts    in 

exchange.  ^       ^      •«.•    iri^i 

As  a  boy  Walt  was  stage-struck.  His  idol 
was  Charlie  Chaplin,  and  he  frequently  im- 
personated the  famed  comedian  on  amateur 
nights  at  local  vaudevUle  houses. 

Later,  at  McKlnley  High  School  In  Chicago, 
he  studied  art  and  photography.  At  night 
he  studied  cartooning  at  tbe  Academy  of 

Pine  Arts.  »,„„>,«« 

During  summer  vacations,  he  hawkea 
newspapers,  fruits  and  candles  on  trains  be- 
tween Kansas  City  and  Chicago. 

"It  wasn't  a  very  profitable  venture,  ne 
once  recalled.  "Tou  see  I  was  only  16  and 
I  ate  up  all  my  profits." 

When  World  War  I  came,  Disney  became  a 
postman  in  Chicago,  and  later  tried  to  enUst, 
but  was  turned  down  because  he  was  too 


young.  Tt.,^ 

He  was  not  quite  17  when  he  became  a  Red 

Cross  ambulance  driver  and  served  in  France 

for  A  V6&r 

With  the  war  over.  Disney  decided  against 
returning  to  school  and  went  to  work  for  a 
Kansas  City  advertising  company,  where  his 
Job  was  to  draw  sketches  of  farm  equipment 
and  livestock. 

He  later  took  a  $35  a  week  Job  as  a  car- 
toonist for  a  Kansas  City  firm  that  made 
slides  for  projection  on  theater  screens. 

In  the  early  19208,  Disney  began  experi- 
ments in  filming  animated  cartoons.  He  later 
sold  several  one-reelers  to  theater  owners. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  these  early  experi- 
ments, that  Disney  first  met  "Mickey  Mouse." 
He  recaUed  that  he  always  Uked  mice,  and 
was  amused  by  their  antics  in  his  workshop. 
He  captured  some  and  kept  them  in  cages. 

One,  bolder  than  the  rest,  woiUd  crawl  over 
his  drawing  board.  Disney  caUed  hhn  Morti- 
mer, but  later  decided  that  name  was  too 
formal,  and  decided  on  Mickey  instead. 

Joined  by  several  other  young  cartoonUta, 
Dlaney  later  formed  his  own  company  and 
created  animated  fairy  tales,  starting  with 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  But  the  venture 
fiopped,  and  Disney  moved  to  Hollywood. 

He  arrived  with  a  two-year-old  suit,  a 
sweater,  some  drawing  materials  and  $40. 

Forming  a  partnership  with  his  brother. 
Boy,  Disney  began  another  attempt  at  car- 
tooning. He  created  a  one-a-month  car- 
toon series,  "Alice  In  Cartoonland."  which 
combined  child  performers  with  cartoon 
characters.  Then  came  "Oswald  the  Rabbit." 
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Disney  at  last  seemed  on  the  road  to  suc- 
oesB,  but  when  he  attempted  to  expand  his 
operations  he  fell  Into  a  disagreement  with 
a  New  York  distributor  and  lost  the  "Oswald" 
series. 

On  trie -way  back  to  California  from  New 
York  with  his  wife,  the  former  Lillian  Bounds, 
one  of  his  cartoonists,  Disney  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  using  bis  old  friend  Mickey  Mouse 
as  a  cartoon  character. 

Mickey  was  f  eatvired  In  a  series  of  cartoon 
sketches  called  "Steamboat  Willie."  The 
first  one  was  shown  in  1928.  After  setbacks, 
mainly  due  to  the  Introduction  of  sound 
In  the  film  lnd\istry,  Disney  was  at  last  on 
bis  way. 

Next  came  "Silly  Symphonies"  and  experi- 
ments with  color  cartooning,  then  Donald 
Duck,  who  challenged  Mickey's  popularity. 

During  World  War  11.  virtually  the  entire 
production  of  the  Disney  studios  consisted 
of  training  films  and  other  war  work. 

Disney's  first  postwar  feature  was  a  musical, 
"Make  Mine  Music,"  which  utilized  the  voices 
and  Instruments  of  some  of  Hollywood's  top 
entertainers.  The  film  was  the  first  of  its 
kind. 

OTHEH     NOTABLE    FILMS 

Then  came  other  notable  Disney  films — 
"30.000  Leagues  Under  the  Sea."  "Sleeping 
Beauty."  and  a  series  of  family-type  films 
without  cartoon  characters. 

In  addition  to  his  wife  and  brother,  Disney 
leaves  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Ron  Miller  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Brown;  another  brother,  Ray- 
mond A.  Disney,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Beecher.  The  famUy  requested  that  that  In 
lieu  of  flowers,  contributions  be  made  to  the 
California  Institute  of  the  Arts,  care  of  Walt 
Disney  Productions.  Disney  was  Instrumen- 
tal In  founding  the  Institute,  a  college-level 
school  of  the  creative  and  performing  arts. 

Disney  looked  upon  the  institute,  now  be- 
ing built  on  the  Disney  Ranch  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley,  as  his  single  moat  impor- 
tant contribution  to  posteitty. 

"That's  the  principal  thing  that  I  hope  to 
leave  when  I  move  on  to  greener  pastiires," 
be  said.  "If  I  can  provide  a  place  to  develop 
talent  of  the  future,  I  tblnk  I  will  have  ac- 
complished 8(Hnethlng." 

DiSNKT  Described  as   Oentds  by  Pboitoceb 

"If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  genius,  Walt 
Disney  was  a  genius.  And  the  special  quality 
of  that  genius  was  heart." 

Such  was  the  description  of  Disney  by 
motion  picture  producer  Mervyn  LeRoy,  a 
long-time  friend  and  close  associate  of  the 
world-famous  showman  who  died  Thursday. 

"Walt's  warmth  and  kindness  showed  in 
everything  he  did."  LeRoy  said.  On  his  office 
waU  hung  a  sketch  of  the  Seven  Dwarfs  that 
Disney  presented  to  the  producer  more  than 
20  years  ago. 

"Disneyland,  his  pictiures — they  were  more 
than  business  ventures,"  LeRoy  said.  "They 
were  a  gift  to  all  the  children — and  all  the 
grownups — of  the  world." 

LeRoy  said  the  spark  which  gave  Impetus 
to  Disney's  creative  imagination  was  the 
showman's  unquenchable  capacity  for  youth- 
ful enthusiasm. 

"He  was  Walt  Disney,  the  boy — not  Walt 
Disney,  the  man,"  LeRoy  said. 

The  drive  to  improve  and  expand  the  won- 
derful world  of  Disney  never  left  the  show- 
man, LeRoy  said. 

"The  last  time  I  saw  him.  at  a  party  a  few 
weeks  ago.  he  was  still  talking  enthusiasti- 
cally about  what  he  was  doing  and  planning 
to  do,"  the  producer  said. 

[Prom   the   San   Francisco   Ssamlner,   Dec. 
15. 19661 
Noted  Abtist  Succumbs  at  66 
BuBBANK. — Walt  Disney,  who  bxillt  an  en- 
tertainment empire  baaed  on  a  mouse  named 
Mickey  and  won  a  reputation  as  the  movies' 
most  versatile  creator,  died  todfty. 
He  was  65. 


Bis  studio  declined  to  announce  the  cause 
of  his  death,  but  Disney  underwent  surgery 
last  month  for  removal  of  part  of  his  left 
lung,  after  a  lesion  was  found. 

Disney,  founder  of  Disneyland  and  pro- 
ducer of  more  than  600  films  ranging  from 
the  animated  cartoon  "Snow  White"  to  the 
lavish  color  musical  "Mary  Popplns,"  died  at 
St.  Joseph  hospital. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife  Lillian,  and  two 
married  daughters,  Mrs.  Ron  Miller  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Brown. 

Disney,  born  Walter  Ellas  Disney,  was  en- 
tertainment's most  »uccessful  practitioner. 
He  made  a  meager  start  as  an  artist  with  an 
idea  for  a  comedy  cartoon  featuring  Mickey 
Mouse — and  saw  the  lively  rodent  become  a 
worldwide   Institution. 

A    PIONEER 

He  pioneered  feature  length  color  cartoons, 
popularized  nature  films,  expanded  Into 
adventure,  comedy  and  musical  films.  He 
became  a  mainstay  of  television. 

The  fabulous  success  of  his  huge  amuse- 
ment park,  Disneyland,  set  the  pattern  for 
others  elsewhere.  He  built  a  studio  that  In 
facilities  and  volumes  of  production  rivaled 
the  majors. 

Disney  was  a  stubborn  nonconformist  who 
brought  his  Imaginative  dreams  to  reality. 

In  the  1965  annual  report  of  Walt  Disney 
Productions  to  shareholders  and  employes 
he  wrote:  "We're  interested  In  doing  things 
that  are  fun — in  bringing  pleasure  and  es- 
pecially laughter  to  people." 

Young  men,  he  once  advised,  should  "get 
Into  a  business  they  actually  can  love." 

Success  and  honors  piled  up  In  profusion. 
Prom  organizations  and  governments  around 
the  world  he  received  more  than  900  awards 
including  31  of  the  Motion  Picture  Academy's 
Oscars. 

A  leading  French  magazine  projxjsed  Dis- 
ney for  the  1964  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  gave  him  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom,  the  U.S.  government's 
highest  decoration  for  a  civilian. 

Disney  thrived  with  simple  tales  about 
animals,  children  and  Victorian  characters. 

The  titles  of  his  cartoons  and  their  char- 
acters evoked  fond  memories  for  more  than 
a  generation  of  Disney  fans — "The  Three 
Little  Pigs."  "Donald  Duck."  "Snow  White 
and  the  Seven  Dwarfs."  "Fantasia,"  "Peter 
Pan,"  "The  Lady  and  the  Tramp." 

The  Disney  empire  Included: 

Some  80  feature  films  since  Walt  and  his 
brother  Roy  opened  their  cartoon  studio  In 
1923.  "Snow  White  tnd  the  Seven  Dwarfs." 
who  bore  names  like  Bappy,  Grumpy,  Sneezy 
and  Dopey,  was  the  first  animated  feature 
film;  an  Immediate  success.  It  has  been 
reissued  repeatedly.  The  rollicking  "Mary 
Popplns"  brought  Julie  Andrews  to  the 
screen  as  a  gravity-defying  governess. 

By  1966,  more  than  1,900  hours  of  tele- 
vision entertainment.  Including  the  weekly 
"Wonderful  World  of  Color."  with  grand- 
fatherly  Walt  as  host. 

Disneyland,  the  160-acre.  $35  million 
amusement  park  at  suburban  Anaheim  that 
became  a  must-see  item  for  every  tourist  vis- 
iting Southern  California. 

By  1965  Disney  was  Involved  in  plans  for 
what  he  called  his  biggest,  most  ambitious 
project  yet — Disney  World,  at  Orlando,  Pla. 

Also  on  the  drawing  boards  was  a  $35  mil- 
lion summer  and  winter  recreation  facility  at 
Mineral  King,  In  Tulare  County,  with  14  ski 
lifts,  10  restaurants,  ft  village  and  two  large 
hotels. 

BORN   m  CHICAGO 

He  was  born  Dec.  b,  1901.  in  Chicago,  of 
Irish-German  descent.  There  were  five  chil- 
dren. 

His  father,  Ellas  Disney,  was  a  carpenter 
and  housebuilding  contractor. 

The  family  moved  to  Kansas  City,  and  Walt 
carried  papers,  earned  haircuts  by  drawing 
sketches,    drew    Illustrations    for    the    high 


school  paper  and  took  his  first  motion  pic- 
tures.    Nights,  he  studied  cartooning. 

In  World  War  I  he  drove  a  Red  Cross  am- 
bulance in  France  for  a  year. 

Returning  at  18,  he  became  an  apprentice 
artist  for  a  Kansas  City  advertising  company 
Later  he  opened  his  own  commercial  art 
studio  but  soon  took  a  $35-a-week  Job  as 
cartoonist  for  a  Kansas  City  firm  that  made 
still-picture  slides  for  projection  on  theater 
screens. 

ANIMATED 

With  an  old  movie  camera  he  experimented 
with  animated  films.  Several  young  car- 
toonists Joined  him  at  his  garage  studio  in 
the  animation  of  fairy  tales,  starting  with 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  Disney  formed  his 
own  company  and  sold  seven  such  films  to  a 
New  York  distributor,  but  the  venture  wm 
not  successful. 

Disney  arrived  In  Hollywood  in  1923  with  a 
mismatched  suit,  a  sweater,  some  drawines 
and  $40. 

He  couldn't  get  a  Job.  so  he  and  brother 
Roy  former  a  partnership.  Using  drygoods 
boxes  for  tables,  they  filmed  a  once-a-month 
"Alice  in  Cartoonland"  series  combining  child 
performers  with  cartoon  characters. 
A  staff  of  two 

Two  girls  were  hired  as  animators  at  $15 
a  week.  One  of  them.  Lillian  Bounds,  later 
became  Mrs.  Walt  Disney.  Two  daughters, 
Diane  and  Sharon,  were  born. 

The  "Alice"  cartoons  were  followed  by  the 
"Oswald  the  Rabbit"  series.  Disney  lost  that 
one  in  a  disagreement  over  his  desire  for 
more  money  with  which  to  expand. 

He  pondered  a  new  cartoon  character, 
thinking  of  the  mice  in  his  Kansas  City 
studio. 

"Other  people  would  leave  lunch  scraps 
in  the  wastebaskets,"  he  later  recalled.  "What 
I  didn't  eat  the  mice  came  around  to  eat. 
One  of  them  seemed  bolder  than  the  rest. 
There  was  a  shelf  above  my  drawing  board, 
and  he  wouldn't  move  off  of  It." 

He  called  the  mouse  Mortimer.  His  wife 
renamed  it  Mickey  for   the  screen. 

He  couldn't  sell  the  first  two  Mickey  Mouse 
cartoons,  both  of  them  silent.  He  put  the 
third  into  sound,  personally  supplying 
Mickey's  squeaky  voice. 

"Steamboat  Willy"  caught  on  immediately 
with  the  public.  From  that  time,  1928. 
Mickey  Mouse  was  a  continuing  hit  who  knew 
no  race  or  nationality. 

In  France  he  was  "Michel  Sourls."  In  Latin 
America  "El  Raton  Mlguellto,"  in  Japan 
"Mlkkl  Kuchl,"  in  Germany  "Mickey  Maus," 
in  Italy  "Topolino,"  in  Sweden  "Musse  Pigg." 

Mickey  Mouse  became  a  password  at  Allied 
Supreme  Headquarters  in  Europe  on  D-Day 
of  World  War  II.  Years  later  children  all 
over  the  U.S.  Joined  a  television  Mickey 
Mouse  club,  donning  cardboard  mouse  ears. 

The  raucous-voiced  Donald  Duck  crowded 
Mickey  for  popularity.  Along  came  the  Silly 
Symphony  series,  the  Three  Little  Pigs  and 
Pluto  the  Dog. 

In  1962  Disney  named  his  two  greatest 
thrills:  winning  his  first  Oscar  for  Mickey 
Mouse.  And  having  his  second  grandson — 
one  of  five  grandchildren — named  after  him: 
Walter  Ellas  Disney   Miller. 
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[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  16,  1966] 

Walt  Disney  Dies  at  65 — Created  a  Movie 
Empire  With  the  Help  of  a  Mouse — Ex- 
Chicagoan  Entertained  Millions 

(By  Seymour  Korman) 
BuRBANK.  Calif..  December  15. — Walt  Dis- 
ney. 65,  who  created  an  entertainment  em- 
pire from  a  cartoon  character  and  was  host  to 
children  and  kings  alike,  died  today  in  St. 
Joseph  hospital. 

The  Chicago  born  master  of  films,  televi- 
sion, and  amusement  park  Innovations  In  his 
Disneyland  playland  died  from  an  "acute 
circulatory  collapse,"  said  Dr.  Bart  Cotton, 
his  physician. 


Disney  had  undergone  surgery  in  the  hos- 
pital for  removal  of  part  of  his  left  lung  a 
month  ago.  Physicians  refused  to  say 
whether  any  malignancy  had  been  discovered. 
He  reentered  the  hospital  Dec.  5,  his  65th 
birthday,  for  a  post-operative  checkup. 

STARTED  WITH   MOUSE 

The  hospital  is  across  the  street  from  the 
studio  where  Disney  conceived  and  directed 
hundreds  of  films  and  cartoons  beginning 
with  a  character  named  Mickey  Mouse. 

Even  in  the  Interval  between  the  lung  sur- 
gery and  his  return  to  the  hospital,  Disney 
was  full  of  plans  for  his  newest  and  most 
ambitious  venture,  a  100  million  dollar 
amusement   center    near   Orlando,   Fla. 

In  buying  the  27,500  acres,  a  territory  twice 
the  size  of  Manhattan  Island,  he  had  said: 
"We  want  It  to  be  an  entire  commumty,  de- 
signed solely  for  total  family  enjoyment.  It 
would  combine  the  Disney  type  of  entertain- 
ment with  Florida's  famous  and  popular 
life." 

CONDOLENCES    POUR   IN 

A  Disney  spokesman  said  the  Disneyland 
project  win  continue  as  will  plans  for  a 
playground  in  the  Mineral  King  mountain 
area  of  central  California.  Disneyland,  a  68 
acre  park  opened  in  1955  at  Anaheim,  32  miles 
southwest  of  Los  Angeles,  will  continue  to 
expand  according  to  the  wishes  of  Disney 
who  said  it  would  never  be  completed. 

Messages  of  condolence  poured  In  from 
thruout  the  world. 

Flags  on  all  Los  Angeles  county  buildings 
were  lowered  to  half  staff  In  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  man  whose  Mickey  Mouse 
and  Donald  Duck  had  delighted  adulte  and 
youngsters  the  world  over,  and  whose  "Mary 
Popplns"  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
movie  musicals  ever  made.  Since  1932  Dis- 
ney had  amassed  423  honors  and  awards,  in- 
cluding 34  movie  Oscars,  fovir  Emmies  from 
television,  and  citations  from  universities 
and  governments. 

BORN   IN    CHICAGO 

The  man  of  medium  height,  with  graying 
brown  hair  and  mustache,  was  a  familiar 
sight  on  television  as  the  host  of  his  Wonder- 
ful World  of  Color  and  as  he  roamed  Disney- 
land, as  excited  as  his  guests  at  the  park's 
attractions. 

Walter  Ellas  Disney  was  born  in  Chicago 
Dec.  5.  1901.  His  family  later  moved  to  Mar- 
cellne.  Mo.,  but  returned  to  Chicago,  where 
Walt  became  Interested  in  drawing  and 
photography  at  McKlnley  High  school.  He 
studied  cartooning  at  night  at  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Returning  at  18  to  Kansas  City,  be  got  a 
Job  with  a  company  that  made  still-picture 
slides  for  projection  on  theater  screens.  He 
experimented  with  animated  films,  using  an 
old  movie  camera.  He  sold  seven  fillms  to  a 
New  York  distributor,  but  the  venture  was 
not  successful  and.  in  1923.  he  arrived  in 
Hollywood  with  mismatched  coat  and 
trousers,  a  sweater,  drawing  materials,  and 
$40. 

Walt  and  bis  brother  Roy,  formed  a  part- 
nership which  was  to  endure  to  the  end. 
They  first  filmed  an  "Alice  In  Cartoonland" 
series,  combining  child  performers  with  car- 
toon characters.  One  of  two  girls  hired  as 
animators  for  the  film  was  Lillian  Bounds, 
later  to  become  Walt's  wife.  They  had  two 
daughters.  Diane  and  Sharon. 

Traveling  from  New  York  to  Hollywood  by 
train,  and  musing  over  a  new  cartoon  char- 
acter, Walt  remembered  the  mice  who  had 
romped  in  his  Kansas  City  studio. 

WIFE    NAMED    MOUSE 

"Other  people  would  leave  lunch  scraps  In 
the  waste  baskets,"  Walt  recalled  later. 
"What  I  didn't  eat.  the  mice  came  around 
to  eat.  One  of  them  seemed  bolder  than  the 
rest.  There  was  a  shelf  above  my  drawing 
board,  and  he  wouldn't  move  off  It.  I  called 
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the  mouse  Mortimer.  My  wife  renamed  It 
Mickey  for  the  screen." 

The  first  two  Mickey  cartoons  were  silent 
and  Walt  couldn't  sell  them.  He  made  the 
third  In  sound,  titled  "Steamboat  Willie," 
and  himself  supplied  the  mouse's  squeaky 
voice. 

From  that  time  In  1928  Mickey  became  a 
hit,  transcending  race  and  nationality.  He 
was  "Michel  Sourls"  in  France,  "El  Raton 
Mlguellto"  In  Latin  American,  "Mlkkl  Kuchl" 
in  Japan,  "Mickey  Maus"  in  Germany, 
"Topolino"  In  Italy,  "Musse  Plgg"  In  Sweden. 

OTHER  POPULAR  CHARACTERS 

On  D-Day  of  World  War  II,  June  6,  1944, 
Mickey  Mouse  was  the  password  at  allied 
supreme  headquarters  in  Europe.  His  movie 
fan  clubs  had  more  than  a  million  members 
In  the  United  States,  and,  later,  youngsters 
all  over  the  country  Joined  a  TV  Mickey 
Mouse  club,  and  donned  cardboad  mouse 
ears. 

The  raucous-voiced  Donald  Duck  was  able 
to  contest  Mickey  for  popularity,  and  the 
ungainly  dog  Pluto  and  the  Three  Little  Pigs 
were  other  popular  Disney  animated  charac- 
ters. Others  of  Walt's  creations  were  "Snow 
White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,"  "Peter  Pan," 
"The  Lady  and  the  Tramp."  "Fantasia," 
"Plnocchlo,"  "Cinderella."  and  "The  Sleeping 
Beauty." 

In  the  mid-19508  Disney  made  Fess  Parker 
a  star  in  two  films  "Davey  Crocket,  King  of 
the  Wild  Frontier,"  and  "Etevey  Crockett  and 
the  River  Pirates."  Youngsters  couldn't  get 
enough  of  the  buckskin  clad  pioneer  and 
Crockett  recordings  and  souvenirs  sold  In 
the  millions. 

Others  of  Disney's  live  action  films  In- 
cluded "Song  of  the  South."  "Treasure 
Island,"  "20,000  Leagues  Under  the  Sea," 
"Old  Yeller,"  "The  Shaggy  Dog,"  "Swiss  Fam- 
ily Robinson,"  "The  Parent  Trap,"  "The 
Absent-Mlnded  Professor,"  and  "The  Miracle 
of  the  White  Stallions."  The  "Mary  Pop- 
pins"  box  office  smash  teamed  Julie  Andrews 
of  Broadway's  "My  Fair  Lady"  and  Dick  Van 
Dyke,  television  comedian. 


make  what  I  like — good  human  stories  In 
which  you  can  get  with  people  and  which 
prove  that  the  better  things  of  life  can  be 
as  Interesting  as  the  sordid  things." 

Surviving  besides  the  widow  are  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Ron  Miller  and  Mrs.  Robert  Brown, 
and  seven  grandchildren. 

WILL    CARRY    ON 

Private  funeral  services  will  be  held  at  a 
time  to  be  announced.  The  family  asked 
that  in  Ueu  of  flowers  contributions  be 
made  to  the  California  Institute  of  the  Arts, 
a  professional  school  for  the  creative  and 
performing  arts  which  Disney  helped  found. 

Roy  Disney,  74,  who  is  board  chairman  of 
Walt  Disney  Productions,  promised  he  would 
carry  on  with  his  younger  brother's  projects. 

"All  of  the  plans  for  the  future  that  Walt 
had  begun,"  Roy  said,  "such  as  new  pictures, 
the  expansion  of  Disneyland,  television  pro- 
duction, and  our  Florida  and  Mineral  Klngi 
projects  win  continue  to  move  ahead.  This) 
is  the  way  Walt  wanted  it  to  be.  t, 

"It  was  Walt's  wish  that  when  his  time." 
came  he  would  have  built  an  organization 
with  the  creative  talents  to  carry  on  as  be 
had  established  and  directed  It  through  the 
years." 

Mouse  That  Roared  for  Disney,  World 
BuRBANK,  Calif..  Dec.  15  (Special J— Walt 
Disney,  who  died  today,  once  said:  "Some- 
times I've  tried  to  figure  out  why  Mickey 
Mouse  appealed  to  the  whole  world.  Every- 
body's tried  to  figure  it  out.  So  far  as  I  know, 
nobody  has.  He's  a  pretty  nice  fellow  who 
never  does  anybody  any  harm,  who  gets  Into 
scrapes  through  no  fault  of  hla  own,  but 
always  manages  to  come  up  grinning.  Why, 
Mickey's  even  been  faithful  to  one  girl  all 
his  life.  Mickey  Is  so  simple  and  uncompli- 
cated, so  easy  to  understand  that  you  can't 
help  Uklng  him." 


SUCCESS   OF   DISNEYLAND 

Disney  also  produced  true  life  adventure 
dramas,  among  them  "The  Living  Desert." 
"The  Vanishing  Prairie."  "The  African  Lion." 
"Secrets  of  Life."  and  "White  wnderness." 

Disneyland  was  a  success  from  the  day  of 
its  opening,  July  18.  1955.  Walt's  original 
investment  was  17  million  dollars,  and  by 
1965,  the  figure  topped  50  milUon  dollars  and 
much  more  U  budgeted.  The  acreage  baa 
grown  to  300.  Nearly  60  million  people  have 
passed  through  the  turnstiles. 

Among  the  visitors  have  been  the  king  of 
Belgium  and  the  queen  of  Greece.  Adults 
outnumber  children  by  4  to  1  at  Disneyland. 
Disney  once  said:  "You're  dead  If  you  aim 
only  for  kids.  Adults  are  only  kids  grown 
up." 

One  of  those  who  didn't  get  inside  the 
gates  was  NiklU  Khrushchev,  who  was  then 
premier  of  Russia,  when  he  visited  the  west 
coast  In  1959.  Park  officials  said  they  would 
welcome  Khrushchev,  but  state,  county,  and 
city  police  said  they  could  not  guarantee  his 
security.  Khrushchev  raged  at  being  de- 
prived of  a  Disneyland  visit. 

FRENCH    URGE   NOBEL 

In  1964  a  French  magazine  proposed  Disney 
for  the  Nobel  peace  prize.  President  John- 
son gave  him  the  Presidential  medal  of  free- 
dom, the  United  States  government's  highest 
decoration  for  a  civilian. 

After  his  63d  birthday,  Disney  was  asked 
what  had  been  the  most  rewarding  thing  In 
his  life. 

"The  whole  damned  thing,"  he  retorted. 
"The  fact  that  I  was  able  to  build  an  organi- 
zation and  hold  It.  Some  of  the  people  at 
the  studio  have  been  with  me  for  35  years." 

Another  time  he  said  of  hU  success: 
"There's  no  magic  to  my  formula.     I  Just 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Dec.  16.  1966) 
Disney  Never  Forgot  His  Chicago  Days 
Walt  Disney,  who  died  In  Burbank,  Calif., 
yesterday,  used  to  tell  friends  that  the  first 
house  he  remembered  living  in  was  on  Mil- 
waukee avenue  on  Chicago's  north  side.  He 
said  he  remembered  it  so  wen  because  it  was 
defaced  with  his  Juvenile  attempts  at  mak- 
ing pictures. 

Disney  was  born  on  Dec.  5.  1901,  when  the 
famUy  resided  at  1249  N.  Tripp  av.  {now 
2156  N.  Tripp  st.].  His  father  was  Ellas 
Whitney,  an  Irish -Canadian  contractor,  and 
his  mother  was  Flora 'Call,  of  German-Amer- 
ican descent. 

The  Disney  family  left  Chicago  and  moved 
to  a  farm  near  Marceline.  Mo.,  shortly  before 
Walt  began  school.  His  early  education  was 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

GOT  THE  HOOK 

Young  Disney  took  part  in  several  amateur 
shows  in  Kansas  City  and  when  the  family 
returned  to  Chicago,  he  tried  to  work  up  a 
Dutch  comedian  act  for  vaudeville  but  got 
the  hook. 

Disney  continued  his  education  at  McKln- 
ley High  school  and  later  at  the  Academy  of 
Pine  Arts. 

In  the  summer  of  1917,  Disney  worked 
as  a  train  butcher  on  the  Chicago  to  Kansas 
City  run. 

MAKE-UP  WINS  JOB 

The  following  year,  with  a  shortage  of 
manpower,  Disney  applied  for  a  Job  at  a 
Chicago  postofflce  and  tried  to  pass  him  self 
off  for  21.  After  he  was  turned  down,  he 
went  home  put  on  make-up.  which  Included 
a  false  musUche,  and  returned  to  the  post- 
offlce. 

So  convincing  was  he  In  the  make-up  that 
the  man  who  had  originally  refused  him  the 
Job  hired  him. 

A  short  time  later,  he  tried  to  enlist  In 
the  army  but  was  turned  down,  again  be- 
cause of  age.     He  did  manage  to  Join  the 
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Bed    Cross   and    was   sent    overseas    as   an 
ambulance  driver  in  World  War  I. 

After  the  war,  Disney  went  to  Kansas  City 
lor  a  job  with  an  advertising  firm. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  16,  1966] 

MONITMKNT    TO    A    CaEATTVE    OENinS:     DlSIYET- 

LAND — A  Taj  Mahal  ano  Niagara  Fau^ 
(By  Jerry  Coben) 

A  writer  called  it  the  "world's  biggest 
toy" — an  enchantment  created,  ruled  over 
and  cherished  by  the  "world's  biggest  boy." 

Niklta  Khrushchev  stormed  when  forbid- 
den to  visit  It.  Presidents  and  princes  who 
toured  it  went  away  captivated. 

It  became  the  world's  most  celebrated 
toiiriat  attraction  and  turned  a  small  Orange 
County  town,  Anaheim,  into  a  blg-leag^e 
city. 

Millions  visit  it  annually. 

"It  may  be  Just  another  amusement  park," 
said  an  American  father,  "but  to  my  kids  it's 
the  Taj  Mahal,  Niagara  Falls  and  Sherwood 
Forest  all  rolled  into  one." 

The  man  who  built  it  described  it  simply 
as  "the  world's  happiest  place."  Few  would 
argue. 

And  Disneyland  will  survive  as  an  endur- 
ing monument  to  the  genius  of  its  creator — 
Walt  Disney,  the  man  who  died  Thursday. 

"All  who  come  to  this  happy  place — ^wel- 
come," be  said  in  1955  when  the  park  opened. 

"Disneyland  will  continue  to  grow,  to  add 
new  things,  as  long  as  there  is  imagination 
left  in  this  world." 

His  prophecy  was  an  understatement. 

For  the  next  11  years,  the  Disney  imagi- 
nation worked  overtime  making  Disneyland 
"a  soiirce  of  Joy  and  inspiration  to  all." 

It  didn't  Just  happen.  Walt  Disney  made 
It  happen. 

He  originally  conceived  of  Disneyland  as  a 
$5  million  venture,  peopled  by  his  crea- 
tions—Mickey Mouse,  Snow  White,  Donald 
Duck. 

But  when  many  American  firms  expressed 
an  Interest  In  developing  concessions  and 
promotions  at  Disneyland,  he  and  his  busi- 
nessman brother,  Roy  O.  Disney,  raised  their 
sights. 

When  30,000  persons  crowded  Disneyland 
for  the  July  18,  1955.  dedication,  it  had  bal- 
looned into  a  $17.5  million  investment — but 
only  after  Walt  Disney  borrowed  (250,000  on 
bis  insurance  policies  to  get  the  show  on 
the  road. 

Disneyland  opened  with  22  major  attrac- 
tions when  Anaheim  had  one  eo-room 
hotel  ...  11  years  ago. 

Today  the  Investment  in  Disneyland  is 
more  than  (75  million,  and  the  major  attrac- 
tions number  more  than  50.  Within  a  five- 
mile  radius  of  Anaheim  are  125  hotels  and 
motels. 

Walt  Disney,  who  had  borrowed  $250,000, 
ended  up  spending  more  than  $1  million  an- 
nually just  for  live  entertainment  at  the  70- 
acre  park. 

It  Is  a  place  where,  as  one  man  put  It,  "the 
past  melts  with  the  future" — Prontlerland 
blends  into  Tomorrowland  and  Tomorrow- 
land  into  Fantasyland. 

"It  is  a  wonder-world  of  spaceships  and 
rtverboats,  mechanical  monkeys  and  moated 
castles,  make-believe  jungles  and  wlldemeaa 
forests." 

"By  the  time  Walt  gets  through,"  an  as- 
sociate remarked  a  few  years  ago,  "this  not 
only  will  be  the  seventh  wonder  of  the 
world — but  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  as 
well." 

Walt  Disney's  earlier  prophecy  concerning 
his  attraction  came  true  ...  as  do  all  visi- 
tor's expectations  at  Disneyland. 

(From  the  Loe  Angeles  Timee,  Dec.  16,  1966] 

COLLEAOUXS,     AdKIRXSS     MOUIIN     PaSSINC     OF 

Famous  Srowicak 
Walt  Disney's  bereaved  colleagues,  friends 
and   admirers  Thursday  spoke  of  love   and 
admiration  for  the  world's  famons  showman. 


In  Sacramento,  Gov.  Brown  said,  "I  knew 
Walt  as  a  friend  and  as  a  dedicated  Cali- 
fomian. 

"I  shall  miss  Walt  Disney.  Otir  state,  our 
nation  and  the  world  have  lost  a  beloved 
and  a  great  artist." 

Another  personal  friend.  Gov. -elect  Ronald 
Reagan,  said  In  Los  Angeles,  "There  Jvist 
aren't  any  words  to  express  my  pyersonal  grief. 
The  world'S^poorer  place  now." 

Sen.  George  Murphy  (R-Callf.),  whose  elec- 
tion campaign  Disney  had  strongly  supported, 
said,  "I  know  of  no  individual  who  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  general  welfare  of  man- 
kind .  .  .  Walt  Disney  was  a  beloved 
friend  .  .  ." 

Veteran  producer  Samuel  Goldwyn  re- 
flected Hollywood's  esteem  for  Mr.  Disney 
when  he  said,  "I  have  lost  a  great  friend.  The 
worid  has  lost  a  great  num. 

"But  In  a  larger  sense  Walt  Disney  has  not 
died  because  he  will  live  for  all  time  through 
his  work." 

Richard  D.  Zanuck,  vice  president  In  charge 
of  production  at  20th  Century-Pox  Film 
Corp.,  said,  "No  eulogy  will  be  read  or  monu- 
ment built  to  equal  the  memorial  Walt  Dis- 
ney has  left  in  the  hearts  and  minds  and 
imaginations  of  the  wortd's  people." 

Producer  Jack  L.  Warner  said  Disney  "con- 
tributed as  much  as  any  single  man  to  the 
pure  enjoyment  of  people  everywhere." 

Speaking  for  the  As<n.  of  Motion  Picture 
and  Television  Produoers,  board  chairman 
Lew  Wasserman  called  Disney  one  of  the  few 
irreplaceable  men  of  our  time. 

It  was  not  only  the  moguls  of  the  enter- 
tainment Industry  who  mourned. 

Henry  Storm,  a  screen  extra  for  30  years, 
said  every  extra  in  movie  was  fond  of  Dis- 
ney. 

"Whenever  a  call  went  out  for  Disney  ex- 
tras, everyone  jxunped  to  go,"  he  said.  "He 
treated  us  as  equals  at  all  times." 

Mayor  Samuel  W.  Yorty,  in  New  York  to 
address  a  college  of  police  science,  said,  "Walt 
Disney  has  been  part  of  growing  up  for  every 
hviman  being  on  this  earth." 

City  Councilman  Jobn  P.  Oassldy  Intro- 
duced an  adjourning  lesolutlon  In  Disney's 
memory. 

RESOLUTION    INTRODUCED 

City  Councilman  John  P.  Cassldy  Intro- 
duced an  adjourning  tesolutlon  In  Disney's 
memory. 

The  Board  of  Supervleors  also  adjourned  In 
tribute  to  Disney. 

Lt.  Gov.-elect  Robert  H.  Finch  said,  "With 
the  death  of  Walt  Disney  every  American 
feels  he  has  lost  a  member  of  the  family. 
His  Influence  for  good  ©n  several  generations 
has  been  profound." 

In  Orange  County,  the  home  of  Disney- 
land, Alton  E.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  said : 

"I'm  shocked  and  safldened  at  his  passing. 

"More  than  any  other  man  he  has  brought 
Orange  County  to  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  and  he  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  county's  growth." 

Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  of  the  Methodist 
Church  said : 

"The  death  of  Walt  Disney  is  a  very  great 
loss  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  nation  and  to 
none  more  than  those  who  flght  for  good 
and  decent  films." 

Actress  Julie  Andrews,  who  starred  in  Dis- 
ney's "Mary  Popplns,"  said  she  was  "deeply 
shocked  and  saddened  by  Walt  Disney's 
passing." 

Actor  Fred  MacMurmy,  star  of  six  Disney 
films,  said,  "There  can  be  no  bigger  loes  to 
people  all  over  the  world  than  that  of  Walt 
Disney  .  .  .  None  of  us  who  knew  Walt  and 
worked  with  him  can  ever  forget  him." 

Actress  Greer  Garsoa,  who  co-starred  with 
MacMurray  in  Disney's  last  production,  "The 
Happiest  Millionaire."  said  Disney  was  "a 
man  of  true  goodness  Of  heart  who  has  given 
us  much  beauty  and  laughter  and  kind- 
ness." 

Actress  Annette  Funlcello,   whose   career 


started  as  a  Mouseketeer  in  the  Mickey 
Mouse  Club,  said,  "It  makes  me  so  sad  to 
think  my  daughter  will  never  know  him.  He 
was  truly  the  leader  of  our  industry  and 
there  will  never  be  another  one  like  him." 

French  entertainer  Maurice  Chevalier  said 
in  Paris  that  Disney's  death  was  "a  disaster 
for  the  whole  movie  world." 

In  England,  actress  Susan  Hampshire,  who 
starred  In  a  recent  Disney  film,  hailed  Disney 
as  one  of  the  few  true  geniuses  of  the  film 
industry. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  16,  1966] 
Walt  Disney,  65,  Dies  on  Coast — PouNDm 
AN  Empire  on  a  Mouse 
Los  Angeles,  December  15. — ^Walt  Disney, 
who  built  his  whimsical  cartoon  world  of 
Mickey  Mouse,  Donald  Duck  and  Snow  White 
and  the  Seven  Dwarfs  into  a  $lOO-mllllon-a- 
year  entertainment  empire,  died  in  St.  Jo- 
seph's Hospital  here  this  morning.  He  was  66 
years  old. 

His  death,  at  0:35  AM.,  was  attributed  to 
acute  circulatory  collapse.  He  had  under- 
gone surgery  at  the  hospital  a  month  ago 
for  the  removal  of  a  lung  tumor  that  was 
discovered  after  he  entered  the  hospital  for 
treatment  of  an  old  neck  injury  received  in 
a  polo  match.  On  Nov.  30  he  re-entered  the 
hospital  for  a  "post-operative  checkup." 

Just  before  his  last  Illness,  Mr.  Disney  was 
supervising  the  construction  of  a  new  Dis- 
neyland In  Florida,  a  ski  resort  in  Sequoia 
National  Forest  and  the  renovation  of  the  10- 
year-old  Disneyland  at  Anaheim.  Hts  mo- 
tion-picture studio  was  turning  out  six  new 
productions  and  several  television  shows  and 
he  was  spearheading  the  development  of  the 
vast  University  of  the  Arts,  called  Cal  Art, 
now  under  construction  here. 

Although  Mr.  Dleney  held  no  formal  title 
at  Walt  Disney  Productions,  he  was  in  direct 
charge  of  the  company  and  was  deeply  In- 
volved in  all  its  operations.  Indeed,  with 
the  recent  decision  of  Jack  L.  Warner  to  sell 
his  interest  in  the  Warner  Brothers  studio, 
Mr.  Disney  was  the  last  of  Hollywood's  vet- 
eran moviemakers  who  remained  in  personal 
control  of  a  major  studio. 

Roy  Disney,  Walt  Disney's  74-year-old 
brother,  who  is  president  and  chairman  of 
Walt  Disney  Productions  and  who  directs  its 
financial  operations,  said:  "It  was  Walt's 
wish  that  when  the  time  came  he  would  have 
built  an  organization  with  the  creative  tal- 
ent to  carry  on  as  he  had  established  and 
directed  it  through  the  years. 

"We  will  continue  to  operate  Walt's  com- 
pany in  the  way  that  he  had  established  and 
guided  it.  All  of  the  plans  for  the  future 
that  Walt  had  begun  will  continue  to  move 
ahead." 

Besides  his  brother,  Mr.  Disney  was  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  Lillian,  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Ron  Miller  and  Mrs.  Robert  Brown. 

A  private  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  a 
time  to  be  announced. 

WEAVER  OF  fantasies 

From  his  fertile  Imagination  and  indus- 
trious factory  of  drawing  boards,  Walt  Ellas 
Disney  fashioned  the  most  popular  movie 
stars  ever  to  come  from  Hollywood  and  cre- 
ated one  of  the  most  fantastic  entertain- 
ment empires  In  history. 

In  return  for  the  hapipness  he  supplied, 
the  world  lavished  wealth  and  tributes  upon 
him.  He  was  probably  the  only  man  In 
Hollywood  to  have  been  praised  by  both  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Where  any  other  Hollywood  producer  would 
have  been  happy  to  get  one  Academy  Award — 
the  highest  honor  In  American  movies — ^Mr. 
Disney  smashed  all  records  by  accumulating 
27  Oscars. 

"We're  selling  corn,"  Mr.  Disney  once  told 
a  reporter,  "and  I  like  com." 

David  Low,  the  late  British  political  car- 
toonist, called  him  "the  most  significant 
figure  in  graphic  arts  since  Leonardo." 

Mr.  Disney  went  from  seven-minute  ani- 
mated cartoons  to  become  the  first  man  to 
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mix  animation  with  Uve  acUon,  and  he  pio- 
neered in  making  feature-length  cartoons. 
His  nature  films  were  almost  as  popular  as 
wg  cartoons,  and  eventuaUy  he  expanded 
into  feature-length  movies  \ising  only  live 

*°^  most  successful  of  his  non-animated 
productions,  "M!ary  Popplns,"  "leaaed  in 
1964  has  already  grossed  close  to  $50-mlluon. 
It  also  won  an  Oscar  for  Julie  Andrews  in  the 

"^ftom^a  small  garage-studio,  the  Disney 
enterprise  grew  into  one  of  the  most  modern 
movie  studios  in  the  world,  with  four  sound 
•taites  on  51  acres.  Mr.  Disney  acquired  a 
^acre  ranch  that  was  used  for  shooting 
erterior  shots  for  his  movies  and  television 
nroductlons.  Among  the  lucrative  by-prod- 
ucts of  his  output  were  many  comic  scripts 
and  enormous  royalties  paid  to  him  by  toy- 
makers  who  vised  hU  characters. 

Mr  Disney's  restless  mind  created  one  of 
the  nation's  greatest  tourist  attractions,  Dis- 
neyland, a  300-acre  tract  of  amusement  rides, 
fantasy  spectacles  and  re-created  Americana 
that  cost  $50.1  miUion. 

By  last  year,  when  Disneyland  observed 
Its  10th  birthday— it  had  been  visited  by 
some  50  million  people.  Its  intemaUonal 
fame  was  emphasized  in  1959  by  the  then 
Soviet  Premier,  Niklta  B.  Khrushchev,  who 
protested,  when  visiting  Hollywood,  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  see  Disneyland.  Security 
arrangements  could  not  be  made  in  time  for 
Bir  Khrushchev's  visit. 

Kven  after  Disneyland  had  proven  itself, 

Mr  Disney  declined  to  consider  suggestions 

that  he  had  better  leave  weU  enough  alone: 

"Disneyland  will   never  be  completed   as 

long  as  there   is   imagination   left   in  the 

world." 

He  didn't  rest  with  Disneyland.  Last  year 
he  piuchased  27,000  acres  of  land  near  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  for  a  projected  Disneyland  East, 
to  be  called  Disney's  World.  He  was  also 
in  the  process  of  developing  a  giant,  $36-inll- 
Uon  summer-winter  resort,  Mineral  King, 
in  CaUfomia's  SequoU  National  Forest. 
ideas  met  skepticism 


Repeatedly,  as  Mr.  Disney  came  up  with 
new  ideas  he  encountered  considerable  skep- 
ticism. For  Mickey  Mouse,  the  foundation 
of  his  realm,  Mr.  Disney  had  to  pawn  and  sell 
almost  everything  because  most  exhibitors 
looked  upon  it  as  just  another  cartoon.  But 
when  the  pubUc  had  a  chance  to  speak,  the 
Doble-hearted  mouse  with  the  high-pitched 
voice,  red  pants,  yeUow  shoes  and  white 
gloves  became  the  most  beloved  of  Holly- 
wood stars. 

When  Mr.  Disney  decided  to  make  toe  first 
feature-length  cartoon — "Snow  White  and 
the  Seven  Dwarfs" — many  Hollywood  experts 
scoffed  that  no  audience  would  sit  through 
such  a  long  animation.  It  became  one  movie 
history. 

Mr.  Disney  was  thought  a  fool  when  he 
became  the  first  important  movie  producer 
to  make  films  for  television.  His  detractors, 
once  again  were  proven  wrong. 

Mr.  Disney's  television  fame  was  built  on 
such  shows  as  "Disneyland,"  "The  Mickey 
Mouse  Club,"  "Zorro,"  "Davy  Crockett"  and 
the  current  "Walt  Disney's  Wonderful  World 
of  Color." 

He  was,  however,  the  only  major  movie 
producer  who  refused  to  release  his  movies  to 
television.  He  contended,  with  a  good  deal 
of  profitable  evidence,  that  each  seven  years 
there  would  be  another  generation  that 
would  fiock  to  the  movie  theaters  to  see  his 
old  films. 

Mickey  Mouse  would  have  been  fame 
enough  for  most  men.  In  Prance  he  was 
known  as  Michel  Souris;  in  Italy,  Topollno;  in 
J^an,  Mikl  Kuchi;  in  Spain,  Miguel 
Ratonclto;  in  Latin  America,  El  Raton 
Mlguellto:  in  Sweden,  Muse  Pigg,  and  in 
Russia,  Mlkki  Maus.  On  D-Day  during 
W<»ld  War  n  Mickey  Moiise  was  the  pass- 
word of  Allied  Supreme  Headquarters  in 
Eun^. 


But  Mickey  Mouse  was  not  enough  for  Mr. 
Disney.  He  created  Donald  Duck.  Pluto  and 
Goofy.  He  dug  into  books  for  Dumbo. 
Bambl,  Peter  Pan,  The  Three  Little  Pigs, 
Ferdinand  the  Bull,  Cinderella,  the  Sleeping 
Beauty,  Brer  Rabbit,  Plnocchio.  In  "Fan- 
tasia," he  blended  cartoon  stories  with  classi- 
cal music. 

Though  Mr.  Disney's  cartoon  characters 
differed  markedly,  they  were  all  alike  in  two 
respects:  they  were  lovable  and  unsophis- 
ticated. Most  popular  were  big-eared  Mickey 
of  the  piping  voice;  choleric  Donald  Duck  of 
the  unintelligible  quacking;  Pluto,  that  most 
amiable  of  clumsy  dogs,  and  the  seven  dwarfs, 
who  stole  the  show  from  Snow  White:  Dopey, 
Grumpy,  Bashful,  Sneezy.  Happy,  Sleepy  and 
Doc. 

His  cartoon  creatures  were  often  siir- 
rounded  with  lovely  songs.  Thus,  Snow  White 
had  "Some  Day  My  Prince  WiU  Come"  and 
the  dwarfs  had  "Whistle  While  You  Work." 
From  his  version  of  "The  Three  Pigs,"  his 
most  successful  cartoon  short,  came  another 
international  hit,  "Who's  Afraid  of  the  Big 
Bad  Wolf?"  Cliff  Edwards  as  Jimmy  Cricket 
sang  "When  You  Wish  Upon  a  Star"  for 
"Plnocchio."  More  recently,  "Mary  Popplns" 
introduced      "SupercalUragUisticexpUUdocl- 

OVB." 

EXHXBrnoN  at  museum 
Mr.  Disney  seemed  to  have  had  an  almost 
superstitious  fear  of  considering  his  movies 
as  art,  though  an  exhibition  of  some  of  his 
leading  cartoon  characters  was  once  held  in 
the  MetropoUton  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York.  "I've  never  called  this  art,"  he  said. 
"It's  show  business." 

One  day,  when  Mr.  DUney  was  approach- 
ing 60  and  his  black  hair  and  neatiy  trimmed 
mustache  were  gray,  he  was  asked  to  reduce 
his  success  to  a  formula.  His  brown  eyes  be- 
came alternately  intense  and  dreamy.  He 
fingered  an  ashtray  as  he  gazed  around  an 
office  BO  cluttered  with  trophies  that  it  looked 
like  a  pawn  shop. 

"I  dont  really  know,"  he  said.  "I  guess 
I'm  an  optimist.  I'm  not  in  business  to  make 
unhappy  pictures.  I  love  comedy  too  much. 
I've  always  loved  comedy.  Another  thing. 
Maybe  it's  because  I  can  still  be  amazed  at 
the  wonders  of  the  world. 

"Sometimes  I've  tried  to  figure  out  why 
Mickey  appealed  to  the  whole  world.  Every- 
body's tried  to  figure  it  out.  So  far  aa  I 
know,  nobody  has.  He's  a  pretty  nice  fellow 
who  never  does  anybody  any  harm,  who  gets 
into  scrapes  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but 
always  manages  to  come  up  grinning.  Why 
Mickey's  even  t>een  faithful  to  one  girl,  Min- 
nie, all  his  life,  Mickey  is  so  simple  and  un- 
complicated, so  easy  to  understand  that  you 
can't  help  Uklng  him." 

But  when  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  was  Preal- 
dent.  he  found  words  for  Mr.  Disney.  He 
called  him  a  "genius  as  a  creator  of  folklore' 
and  said  his  "sympathetic  attitude  toward  life 
has  helped  our  children  develop  a  clean  and 
cheerful  view  of  humanity,  with  all  it  fraUtles 
and  poBslbUlties  for  good." 


and  included  29  Oscars,  four  Emmys  and  the 
Presidential  Freedom  Medal. 

There  were  tributes  of  a  different  nature. 
Toys  in  the  shape  of  Disney  characters  sold 
by  the  many  mllUons.  Paris  couturiers  and 
expensive  jewelers  both  used  Disney  patterns. 
One  of  the  most  astounding  exhibitions  of 
popular  devotion  came  In  the  wake  of  Mr. 
Disney's  films  about  Davy  Crockett.  In  a 
matter  of  months,  youngsters  all  over  the 
country  who  would  balk  at  wearing  a  hat  in 
winter,  were  adorned  in  'coonskin  caps  in 
midsummer. 

In  some  ways  Mr.  Disney  resembled  the 
movie  pioneers  of  a  generation  before  him. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  risk.  One  day  when  all 
the  world  thought  of  him  as  a  fabulous  suc- 
cess he  told  an  acquaintance.  "I'm  in  great 
shape,  I  now  owe  the  bank  only  eight 
million." 

A  friend  of  20  years  recalled  that  he  once 
said,  "A  buck  is  something  to  be  spent  creat- 
ing." Early  in  1960  he  declared,  "It's  not 
what  you  have,  but  how  much  you  can  bor- 
row that's  Important  in  business." 

Mr.  Disney  had  no  trouble  borrowing 
money  in  his  later  years.  Bankers,  in  fact, 
sought  him  out.  Last  year  Walt  Disney  Pro- 
ductions grossed  $110-mllUon.  His  family 
owns  38  percent  of  this  publicly  held  corpo- 
ration, and  all  of  Retlaw,  a  company  that 
controls  the  use  of  Mr.  Disney's  name. 

Mr.  Disney's  contract  with  Walt  Disney 
Productions  gave  him  a  basic  salary  of  $182,- 
000  a  year  and  a  deferred  salary  of  $2,500  a 
week,  with  option  to  buy  up  to  a  25  percent 
Interest  In  each  of  his  Uve-actlon  features. 
It's  understood  that  he  l>egan  exercising 
these  options  in  1961,  but  only  up  to  10  per 
cent.  These  interests  alone  would  have 
made  him  a  multi-millionaire. 

Mr.  Disney,  like  earUer  movie  executives, 
insisted  on  absolute  authority  in  the  busi- 
ness. He  viras  savage  In  rebultlng  a  subordi- 
nate. An  associate  of  many  years  said  the 
boss  "could  make  you  feel  one  Inch  tall,  but 
he  wouldn't  let  anybody  else  do  it.  That 
was  his  privilege." 

Once  in  a  bargaining  dispute  with  a  union 
of  artists,  a  strike  at  the  Disney  Studios  went 
on  for  two  months  and  was  settled  only  after 
Oovemment  mediation. 


HONORED   BT   UNIVERSITIES 

When  Prance  gave  to  Mr.  DUney  its  highest 
artistic  decoration  as  OfHcler  d'Acad6mle,  he 
was  cited  for  his  "contribution  to  education 
and  knowledge"  with  such  nature-study  films 
as  "Seal  Island,"  "Beaver  VaUey,"  "Nature's 
Half  Acre"  and  "The  Living  Desert." 

From  Harvard  and  Yale,  thU  stocky  indus- 
trious man  who  had  never  graduated  from 
high  school  received  honorary  degrees.  He 
was  honored  by  Yale  the  same  day  as  it  hon- 
ored Thomas  Mann,  the  Nobel  Prlzewlnning 
novelist.  Prof.  William  Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale 
said  of  Mr.  Disney: 

"He  has  accomplished  something  that  has 
defied  all  the  efforts  and  experiments  of  the 
laljoratorles  in  zoology  and  biology.  He  has 
given  animals  souls." 

By  the  end  of  his  career,  the  list  of  700 
awards  and  honors  that  Mr.  Disney  received 
from  many  nations  filled  29  typwrltten  pages. 


Dm   NOT  DRAW   MICBtET  MOUSE 

This  attitude  by  Mr.  Disney  was  one  of 
the  reasons  some  artists  dl^>ara«ed  him. 
Another  was  that  he  did  none  of  the  draw- 
ings of  his  most  fai^ous  cartoons.  Mickey 
Mouse,  for  instance,  was  drawn  by  Ubbe 
Iwerks,  who  was  with  Mr.  Disney  almost  from 
the  beginning. 

However,  Mr.  Iwerks  insisted  that  Disney 
could  have  done  the  drawings  but  was  too 
busy.  Mr.  Disney  did,  however,  furnish 
Mickey's  voice  for  all  cartoons.  He  also  sat 
in  on  all  story  conferences. 

In  one  important  aspect  Mr.  Disney  was 
quite  different  from  the  Hollywood  founders. 
He  did  not  like  ostentation.  He  shunned 
expensive  limousines  and  drove  his  own  car. 
He  preferred  to  skip  night  Ufe  and  did  not 
seek  to  attract  attention  to  hlmflelf  in  pubUc. 
Although  Mr.  Disney's  power  and  wealth 
multiplied  with  his  achievements,  his  man- 
ner remained  that  of  some  prosperous,  mid- 
weetem  storekeeper.  Except  when  Imbued 
with  some  new  Disneyland  project  or  movie 
idea,  he  was  inclined  to  be  phlegmatic.  His 
nasal  speech,  delivered  slowly,  was  rarely 
accompanied  by  gestures.  This  manner  often 
masked  his  independence  and  tenacity. 

Walt  Disney  was  bom  in  Chicago  on  Dec. 
6,  1901.  His  family  moved  to  Marcellne,  Mo., 
when  he  vras  a  child  and  he  spent  most  of 
his  boyhood  on  a  farm.  As  a  boy  he  used 
to  get  up  long  before  sunrise  to  deliver  news- 
papers before  school.  After  school  he  dis- 
tributed newspapers  again. 

He  r»called  that  he  enjoyed  sketching 
animals  on  the  farm.  Later,  when  his  famUy 
moved  back  to  Chicago,  he  went  to  high 
school  and  studied  cartoon  drawing  at  night 
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at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arte.  He  did  lllus- 
trations  for  the  school  paper. 

However,  by  15,  formal  schooling  was  fin- 
ished for  the  boy.  He  got  a  Job  seUing  candy 
and  magazines  on  trains  between  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City.  Later  he  worked  in  the 
post  office. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I  he  was  turned  down  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  because  he  was  too  young.  So  he  went 
to  France  as  an  ambulance  driver  for  the  Bed 
Cross.  He  decorated  the  sides  of  the  ambu- 
lance with  cartoons  and  had  his  work  pub- 
lished In  Stars  and  Stripes. 

After  the  war  the  young  man  used  his 
cartooning  for  advertising  companies.  But 
he  was  always  looking  for  something  better. 
Iifr.  Iwerks,  who  worked  with  him  then,  re- 
called that  "Walt  always  had  tremendous 
vitality  and  waa  very  enterprising." 

When  Mr.  Disney  got  a  job  doing  cartoons 
for  advertisements  that  were  shown  in  thea- 
ters between  movies,  he  was  determined  that 
was  to  be  his  future.  He  would  say  to 
friends,  "This  Is  the  most  marvelous  thing 
that  has  ever  happened." 

In  1920  he  organized  his  own  company  to 
make  cartoons  about  fairy  tales.  He  made 
about  a  dozen  but  could  not  sell  them.  He 
was  so  determined  to  continue  in  this  field 
that  at  times  he  had  no  money  for  food  and 
lived  with  Mr.  Iwerks. 

Thx  Dream  Merchant — Disnet,  the  Fanta- 
sist ov  Our  Times,  Was  Both  Cinema 
Aetist  and  Ttcoon 

(By  Bosley  Crowther) 
The  popular  image  of  Walt  Disney  as  a 
shy  and  benign  mlracleman  who  performed 
varied  feats  of  movie  magic  to  entertain 
young  and  does  not  do  Justice  nor  honor  to 
this  remarkable  cinema  artist  and  tycoon 
who  rightly  achieved  an  eminence  as  great 
as  that  of  that  of  any  star  in  Hollywood. 
Shy  and  benign  he  was,  at  one  phase  of  his 
extraordinary  career.  That  was  beginning  of 
a  maker  of  animated  cartoons.  That  was 
when  he  was  conceiving  and  giving  birth  to 
Mickey  Mouse,  bis  miraculous  cartoon  char- 
acter, which  took  the  world  by  storm.  And 
that  was  even  Into  the  bright  years  of  the 
creation  of  Pluto  and  Donald  Duck  and  all 
that  swarm  of  zoological  creatures  that  were 
so  greatly  enjoyed  and  loved. 

As  a  weaver  of  Juvenile  fancies  with  his 
anthropomorphic  cartoons,  which  turned  out 
to  be  as  delightful  to  grown-upe  as  they  were 
to  the  young,  Mr.  Disney  was  tolling  in  the 
medium  that  gave  him  the  greatest  Joy  and 
stimtilated  his  inventiveness  and  skill  to  its 
finest  works.  There  Isn't  much  question 
among  artists  that  his  most  original  and 
tasteful  films  were  his  animated  shorts  made 
In  the  nineteen-thirties,  when  he  was  stlU 
fairly  diffident  and  benign. 

It  Is  not  to  Mr.  Disney's  discredit  that, 
when  success  and  fame  rightly  came  to  him, 
he  began  to  expand  as  a  person  and  as  an 
ambitious  businessman.  It  was  natural 
that  he  should  have  flourished  under  the 
warm  and  tinkling  rain  of  public  praise,  that 
he  should  have  managed  to  throw  off  his 
shyness,  that  he  should  have  found  it  quite 
pleasant  to  take  bows.  Mr.  Disney  himself 
often  noticed  that  there  was  "a  lot  of  the 
Mouse  in  me."  He  was  indigenously  an 
actor.  He  loved  to  act  the  father  of  his 
brood. 

A    TATETm.  migration 

Furthermore,  he  loved  success  and  what 
went  with  it.  And,  as  he  and  his  brother, 
Roy,  took  stock,  they  agreed  that  the  future 
of  their  business  and  of  Walt's  creative 
energies  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  then 
undreamed-of  feature-length  story  cartoon. 
That  was  a  terra  incognita  that  Mr.  Disney 
approached  with  the  delight  of  a  pioneer. 
For  his  first  venture  in  this  area  he  chose 
the  familiar  fairy-tale,  "Snow  White  and  the 
Seven  Dwarfs." 

The  enterprise  was  successful.  But  it 
marked  a  major  departure  in  Mr.  Disney's 


work.  It  was  not  an  original  Disney  story, 
worked  out  by  him  and  his  genii  on  their 
story-board,  and  It  called  for  animation  of 
h\iman  figures  as  the  principal  characters. 

This,  as  we  now  look  back  upon  It,  was  the 
Continental  Divide  In  Mr.  Disney's  creative 
career.  It  marked  his  fateful  migration  into 
a  new  and  less  personal  fantasy  realm.  He 
began  working  with  the  stories  of  other  peo- 
ple— old  familiar  ones  mostly — and  he  took 
to  a  kind  of  representational  animation  that 
was  not  esthetically  f«illcltous.    Not  to  him. 

He  was  now  m.oving  in  the  area  of  the  big 
producer,  the  Hollywood  tycoon,  and  this  was 
a  role  that  he  managed  with  more  pretension 
than  with  comfort  and  ease.  More  work  was 
delegated  to  others.  His  associates,  whom 
he  credited,'  did  the  things  that  he  himself 
formerly  executed.  The  Disney  plant  was  a 
factory. 

THE   BIGGEar   FANTASY 

In  this  situation,  which  was  Inevitable, 
you  might  say,  and  pressed  by  economic  cir- 
cumstances that  were  discouraging  to  the 
making  of  cartoons,  It  might  well  have  been 
that  Mr.  Disney  would  have  quietly  with- 
drawn Into  a  shell,  committed  his  business 
to  his  brother,  and  llTed  happily  ever  after 
on  television  residuals.  And,  Indeed,  I  recall 
an  occasion  of  a  visit  to  him  at  his  studio 
back  In  the  early  nlneteen-flf  ties  when  I  got 
the  distinct  impression  that  something  of 
this  sort  was  going  on. 

He  seemed  totally  disinterested  In  movies 
and  wholly,  almost  weirdly,  concerned  with 
the  building  of  a  mlolattu-e  railroad  engine 
and  a  string  of  cars  Iq  the  workshops  of  the 
studio.  All  of  his  zest  for  Invention,  for 
creating  fantasies,  seemed  to  be  going  Into 
this   plaything.     I  catne   away  feeling   sad. 

I  needn't  have  be^n.  Mr.  Disney,  the 
cinema  artist  and  tycoon,  was  even  then 
Joyously  geetatlng  another  Mouse.  It  was 
born  as  Disneyland.  This  great  amusement 
park  may  be  a  symbol  of  mass  commercialism 
in  ovu-  day.  It  may  be  an  entertainment 
supermarket.  It  may  be  many  things  that 
high-brow  citizens  frown  on.  But  it  Is  taste- 
ful, wholesome  and  clean.  It  Is  a  place  of 
delight  for  millions,  who  escape  Into  its  mas- 
sive fantasies. 

It  and  "Mary  Popplns,"  which  he  produced 
and  in  which  he  took  a  hand,  were  the  final 
achievements  of  Mr.  Disney,  the  most  per- 
sistent and  successful  fantasist  of  our  age. 
He  managed  to  come  out  very  nicely  for  an 
artist  In  Hollywood. 


THE    MANCHESTEIR   BOOK    "DEATH 
OF  A  PRESIDENT" 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  distinguished  columnist  William  S. 
White  has  cogently  and  concisely 
simimed  up  the  profuse  shortcomings 
and  misleading  and  apparently  deliber- 
ate insults  of  the  Manchester  version  of 
history. 

I  commend  Mr.  White's  factual  analy- 
sis to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
of  all  Americans,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks,  along  with  comments  I 
made  earlier  on  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  12,  1967] 

A   Citt   Indicted — Dallas   Is   Manchzstes's 

Chief  Target 

(By  William  S.  White) 

Now  that  the  Kennedy  family-sponsored 
book  on  the  assassination  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  is  at  last  appearing  In  reasonably 
responsible  form — in  type,  at  any  rate,  rather 
than  In  selected  and  anonymous  leaks — some 
conclusions  can  be  drawn. 


The  book  so  long  heralded  as  "beautiful" 
and  "sensitive"  and  a  major  work  of  American 
literature  turns  out  to  be  a  pedestrian.  \j 
incomparably  savage,  exercise  by  author  Wil- 
Ham  Manchester  In  the  sort  of  yellow  Jour- 
nallsm  that  was  a  great  social  problem  50 
years  ago. 

The  principal  victim  of  installment  No.  i 
Is  not  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  though  Man- 
Chester  does  take  preliminary  cuts  at  the 
President.  Rather,  It  is  Dallas,  the  scene  ol 
the  tragedy. 

Manchester  levels  at  the  entire  city  an 
emotionalized  indictment;  It  Is  a  place  seeth- 
ing with  "presidential  hate"  with  a  "history 
of  political  violence."  The  factual  basis  lor 
this,  so  far  as  there  may  be  one,  rests  upon 
two  Incidents.  In  the  first  of  these,  about 
two  dozen  right-wing  extremists — In  a  city  of 
three  quarters  of  a  million  people — jeered 
and  jostled  the  Lyndon  Johnson's  in  a  Dallas 
hotel  in  the  1960  campaign.  In  the  second, 
a  handful  of  hysterical  women  spat  at  the 
late  Adlal  Stevenson. 

There  Is  nothing  new  In  this.  Though  the 
assassin  of  President  Kennedy,  Lee  Oswald, 
was  neither  a  Texan  nor  a  right-winger  but  a 
Marxist  Indoctrinated  both  In  Moscow  and 
Castro  Cuba,  the  more  extreme  among  the 
Kennedy  cultlsts  have  long  sought  to  embed 
It  m  folklore  that  some  ultra-conservative 
"climate"  In  Dallas  anyhow  was  responsible 
for  this  ghastly  tragedy. 

It  can  be  supposed  that  Dallas  will  survive 
this  unexampled  attempt  at  guilt  by  geog- 
raphy. All  the  same,  the  mental  processes 
of  Manchester,  or  more  probably  of  those  who 
gave  him  his  Information,  can  hardly  fall  to 
raise  honest  question  as  to  who  It  Is  that 
really  hates  whom. 

His  treatment  of  President  Johnson  Is  In 
several  Instances  a  classic  use  of  the  smear 
term.  For  one  Illustration,  President  Ken- 
nedy's casual  associates  In  Texas  are  pre- 
sented, and  rightly  so,  as  decent  people.  As 
to  President  Johnson,  however,  those  around 
him  become  "members  of  his  tong."  A  tong, 
of  course,  is  a  Chinese  gang  and  in  common 
usage  a  criminal  gang  as  well. 

Johnson's  "Tong"  on  the  occasion  thus 
cited  by  Manchester  was  made  up  of  brutal, 
smoke-filled  room  henchmen.  Indeed.  One 
of  these  was  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Among  others  was  a  gentle  and  excessively 
shy  young  secretary,  Marie  Fehmer. 

The  long  and  short  of  It  Is  that  this  is  not 
so  much  a  book  as  a  bitter  assault  upon 
Texans  who  had  always  supported  President 
Kennedy  as  well  as  those  who  had  opposed 
him;  upon  a  whole  city  which  had  the  sad 
lot  to  form  the  unwitting  locale  of  a  left- 
vrtnger's  brutal  act  of  murder;  and  upon  a 
man  who  succeeded  to  the  heavy  obligations 
of  the  Presidency  in  a  somber  hour  for  all 
this  Nation's  people. 

[Senator  Tower's  comment  on  the  publicity 

surrounding  the  first  Installment  of  the 

Manchester  book] 

Realizing  that  the  Manchester  book  Is  a 
highly  subjective,  highly  emotional  account 
of  an  emotional  time  being  published  dur- 
ing continuing  emotional  stresses,  I  never- 
theless feel  It  Incumbent  on  me  to  suggest 
that  the  American  people  read  it  and  con- 
sider It  in  a  context  of  fact.  To  do  so, 
they  win  have  to  keep  In  mind  the  more 
objective  and  unemotional  truths  which 
Mr.  Manchester  does  not  choose  to  point  out. 

Mr.  Manchester's  contention  that  the  city 
of  Dallas  helped  cause  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  is  as  false,  unsupportable 
and  Intellectually  dishonest  today  as  it  waa 
when  first  proclaimed  In  1963. 

Mancester's  contention  that  ".  .  .  there 
was  something  In  Dallas  unrelated  to  con- 
ventional politics  ...  a  disease  of  the  spirit, 
a  shrill  hysterical  note  suggestive  of  a  deep- 
ly troubled  society  .  .  tribal  instincts,"  U 
a  misleading,  untrue  and  apparently  deliber- 
ate Insult  to  a  great  American  city. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  Dallas  could 
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be  truthfully  said  to  have  been  In  1963  anti- 
Sew  Frontier,  but  they  certainly  were  not, 
as  this  author  claims,  opposed  to  "diversity, 
tolerance,  and  non-conformity." 

Dallas  was  and  Is  a  city  of  churches  and 
schools;  a  clean  and  progressive  community; 
a  city  of  considerable  style  and  erudition;  a 
warm  and  friendly  city  unplagued  by  race 
riots  or  civil  unrest.  Dallas  people  are  non« 
conformists  only  In  that  they  believe  in 
doing  things  through  local  and  Individual 
Initiative  rather  than  always  supinely  de- 
pending on  others  to  solve  their  problems 
for  them. 

Dallas  has  been  painted  otherwise  in  this 
"authorized  and  approved"  book  that  sees 
only  the  history  It  has  been  directed  to 
gee.  I  do  not  know  for  what  purpose 
this  book  has  been  planned  or  what  Im- 
pact Its  sponsors  Intend  It  to  have.  But, 
as  a  former  university  teacher  of  history 
I  do  know  a  few  of  the  facts  that  an 
eventual  objective  account  of  the  assassina- 
tion will  point  out. 

There  was  an  atmosphere  of  hate,  all 
right.  It  came  Immediately  and  was  vicious- 
ly vociferous  and  strident.  It  came  from 
the  knee-jerk,  ultra-liberals  of  Mr.  Man- 
chester's stripe.  And,  It  was  violently  di- 
rected— before  the  facts  were  In — at  myself, 
my  family,  political  conservatives  in  general 
and  Texans  In  particular. 

Threatening  calls  came  to  my  Senate  of- 
fice. A  fake  bomb  was  sent  to  my  Washing- 
ton office.  Nasty  and  vitriolic  hate  letters 
filled  my  maU.  I  was  forced  to  move  my 
family  from  our  Bethesda  home  for  their 
own  safety. 

This  was  the  atmosphere  of  sweet  reason, 
of  dispassionate  objectivity,  and  of  generous 
eelf-control  which  radical,  left-wing  ex- 
tremists demonstrated  after  the  assassina- 
tion. And  this  is  the  truth  Mr.  Manchester 
Ignores  as  he  perpetuates  "history." 

I  call  upon  more  reasonable  Americans  to 
remember  today  what  they  remembered  In 
1963. 

People  who  say  that  something  wrong  In 
our  American  society  bred  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald simply  overlook  the  fact  that  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  was  not  fashioned  by  our  society. 
HlB  mind  In  fact  succumbed  to  the  propa- 
ganda of  Marx.  He  rejected  everything  our 
society  stands  for.  He  went  to  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow,  threw  his  passport  on 
the  table,  and  renounced  his  American  cltl- 
senshlp,  expressing  his  loyalty  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

He  supported  Fidel  Castro's  communist 
regime. 

Oswald  was  a  man  who  disapproved  of  our 
loclety  and  our  way  of  life.  He  was  a  man 
who  advocated  the  diabolical  concepts  of 
Marxism.  He  read  and  was  Influenced  by 
Marxist  literature — not  conservative  litera- 
ture. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  real  purveyors 
of  hate  In  this  world,  the  real  fomenters  of 
class  war  and  bigotry  are  the  communists. 
The  real  disease  of  this  world  is  communist 
Imperialism.  This  was  true  in  1963  and  is 
true  today. 

Dallas  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  this. 

Neither  could  any  so-called  "atmosphere" 
in  Dallas  In  1963  have  had  any  motivating 
influence  on  Oswald.  He  lived  in  Dallas  less 
than  two  months  Immediately  preceding 
the  assassination. 

Oswald  was  born  in  October,  1939.  He 
subsequently  spent  approximately:  62 
months  In  New  Orleans,  30  months  in  Dallas, 
4  months  In  Covington,  La.,  66  months  In  Fort 
Worth.  18  months  In  New  York  City,  31 
months  In  New  Orleans,  5  months  in  Fort 
Worth,  3  months  in  San  Diego,  15  months 
In  Japan,  10  months  in  Santa  Ana,  California, 
33  months  In  the  Soviet  Union,  3  months  in 
Port  Worth,  7  months  in  Dallas,  5  months 
In  New  Orleans. 

Re  then  spent  a  mysterious  six  days  In 
Mexico  city  and  returned  to  Dallas  on  Oc- 
tober 3, 1963, 


It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  claim — as  Man- 
chester bUthely  does — that  those  50  days  of 
late  1963  in  Dallas  Influenced  Oswald  more 
than  18  months  In  New  York  City  or  33 
months  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whether  Mr.  Manchester,  himself,  desires 
to  promote  an  Inaccurate  view  of  history,  or 
whether  he  simply  Is  a  puppet  controlled  by 
others  for  their  ovm  motives,  I  cannot  say. 
I  am  a  political  opponent  of  President  John- 
son. It  is  well  known  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  many  of  President  Johnson's  domestic 
programs.  I  can  say  without  equivocation 
that  as  an  American  I  am  proud  of  the  way 
Mr.  Johnson  acted  with  dignity  and  dispatch 
to  assume  and  operate  the  office  of  the 
presidency  in  those  drastic  circumstances.  I 
think  President  Johnson  acted  with  absolute 
correctness. 

I  trust  that  the  American  people  will  take 
the  Manchester  version  of  "history"  with  the 
many  grains  of  salt  it  deserves. 


MALADMINISTRATION  OF  JOB 
CORPS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mi-.  President, 
throughout  last  year  I  supported  most 
enthusiastically  all  administration  leg- 
islative proposals  in  the  war  against 
poverty. 

I  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  spoke  out 
and  voted  in  support  of  creation  of  the 
Job  Corps,  hoping  to  give  training  and 
opportunity  to  underprivileged  young- 
sters and  to  open  for  them  opportunity 
and  hope  which  had  not  been  theirs  in 
the  past. 

We  in  the  Congress  provided  good 
legislation.  Unfortunately,  bad  admin- 
istration of  this  program  in  some  par- 
ticulars has  shocked  me.  I  know  that 
Americans  generally  will  have  reason  to 
question  the  Job  Corps  and  its  operation 
if  this  maladministration  is  continued. 
Very  likely,  Mr.  President,  like  Moses  on 
Mount  Horeb,  I  am  treading  on  holy 
ground  when  I  speak  out  in  denunciation 
of  some  of  the  operations  of  the  Job 
Corps  under  the  administration  of  Sar- 
gent Shriver. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Job 
Corps  receive  approximately  $80  per 
month  in  addition  to  their  clothing,  food, 
and  lodging.  In  addition  to  that,  8,596 
of  these  yoimgsters  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  homes  during  the  Christ- 
mas season  at  the  expense  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. More  than  $1  million  of  tax- 
payers' money  went  down  the  drain  to 
provide  transportation  so  that  Job 
Corpsmen  could  enjoy  a  happy  holiday 
at  their  homes.  In  fact,  many  of  them 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  a  happy 
holiday  more  quickly  at  home,  as  the 
Government  paid  for  the  airplane  flights 
of  more  than  2,500  of  these  young  people. 
The  average  cost  to  our  taxpayers  for  the 
round  trips  bestowed  on  these  youngsters 
approximated  $120.  The  average  dis- 
tance of  the  trips  home  was  1,275  miles. 

Mr.  President,  while  Job  Corpsmen 
were  being  flown  home  for  Christmas, 
many  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
QI's  at  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  bases 
in  the  United  States,  who  sought  a  trip 
home  by  airplane  at  their  own  expense 
at  reduced  rates  for  servicemen,  had  low- 
est priority  on  airline  flights  and  could 
only  make  the  speedy  trip  by  plane  or 
a  space-available  basis.  An  Ohio  GI  I 
know  of  starting  for  his  home  at  his  own 
expense,  hoping  to  spend  Christmas  with 


his  parents,  was  deprived  of  that  op- 
portunity and  pleasure.  He  had  to  leave 
the  plane  to  make  room  for  a  traveling 
basketball  team  and  for  other  civilians 
holding  regular  airline  tickets. 

Yesterday,  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
mother  of  three  boys  in  our  Armed  Forces 
complaining  of  the  fact  that  her  young- 
est son,  a  veteran  of  8  months  in  Viet- 
nam, who  was  home  on  7  days  leave  over 
the  Christmas  hoUday,  was.  "bumped" 
from  the  plane  flight  on  which  he  had  a 
half-fare  serviceman's  ticket.  This 
young  man,  along  with  several  other 
servicemen,  had  a  standby  ticket  on  a 
flight  lietween  San  Diego,  CaUf.  and 
Cleveland  Hopkins  airport.  The  mother 
relates  that  after  the  first-class  passen- 
gers were  alsoard.  the  servicemen  were 
allowed  to  tx>ard  the  plane.  Then,  a  few 
minutes  later  they  were  asked  to  leave 
the  plane  after  other  civilian  late-comers 
had  arrived.  As  the  young  man  had  to 
report  for  duty  early  the  next  morning, 
this  family  suffered  a  great  deal  of  an- 
guish and  distress,  until  much  later  in  the 
evening  their  son  finally  was  able  to  ob- 
tain an  airline  seat.  The  Job  Corpsmen 
encountered  no  such  delays.  They  had  it 
made  to  the  tune  of  a  million  dollars  of 
our  taxpayers'  money. 

As  Congressman  at  Large  from  Ohio  in 
the  early  1930's,  I  was  proud  that  I  voted 
for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  that 
took  hungry  and  jobless  yoimg  men  into 
CCC  camps.  The  accomplishments  were 
solid,  mostly  in  forestry  and  conserva- 
tion. I  think  the  Job  Corps  should  have 
been  modeled  on  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  of  FDR's  administration. 
Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  today 
by  the  Job  Corps  on  the  establishment  of 
conservation  programs  and  centers.  I 
supported  that  great  national  experi- 
ment. It  was  one  of  the  most  succeissful 
projects  of  the  New  Deal  era,  acclaimed 
by  both  political  parties.  Brains  and  raw 
muscle,  willing  and  enthusiastic,  became 
available,  almost  overnight,  for  the  work 
of  forest  fire  prevention,  erosion  control, 
new  outdoor  recreational  facilities,  and 
earth  dam  reservoirs.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  youths  were  physically  and 
mentally  rehabilitated  by  reason  of  the 
outdoor  activities  of  the  CCC.  Today, 
many  of  them  are  scattered  throughout 
the  leadership  of  American  industry, 
government,  and  education — testimony 
to  the  social  values  of  that  great  experi- 
ment. 

I  criticize  Sargent  Shriver  and  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  Job  Corps  for  giving 
nearly  9,000  corpsmen  the  pleasure  of 
abandoning  their  training  for  a  period 
of  approximately  2  weeks  to  fly  home  by 
chartered  flights,  commercial  planes,  or 
by  train  at  a  cost  to  our  taxpayers  of 
approximately  $1,100,000.  This  was  an 
unnecessary  extravagance.  Why  are 
Job  Corpsmen  stationed  at  such  great 
distances  from  their  homes  In  the  first 
place?  This  in  itself  appears  to  be  an 
unnecessary  extravagance  and  an  ex- 
ample of  poor  administration.  Why 
should  it  even  have  been  necessary  for 
the  average  Christmas  flight  to  approx- 
imate 1,275  miles — and  this  is  only  an 
average  figure? 

Furthermore,  the  113  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters are  all  top-heavy  with  staffs  that 
are  not  directly  engaged  in  the  crucial 
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counseling  smd  teaching  of  trainees. 
Also,  the  total  number  of  expensive  voca- 
tional programs — as  many  as  15  in  some 
camps — should  be  cut  down  to  a  more 
manageable  number.  I  call  upon  the 
administrator  to  reappraise  tills  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  be  vigilant 
in  seeking  to  end  such  extravagances. 
I  shall  continue  to  support  the  war  on 
poverty.  I  shall  also  continue  to  support 
the  war  on  waste  and  frills  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  effort.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  with  surprise  that  I 
learned  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, of  which  Sargent  Shriver  Is 
presently  the  administrator,  there  are  25 
other  executives  or  administrators  whose 
annual  salaries  eqxuH.  or  exceed  $25,000. 
Whether  all  these  men  and  women  earn 
these  high  salaries  may  be  demonstrated. 
I  do  not  know.  It  appears  there  may  be 
Justification  for  that,  but  there  was  no 
justification  whatever  to  compel  our  tax- 
payers to  pay  more  than  $1  million  for 
the  pleasure  of  Job  Corpsmen  to  make 
long  return  trips  for  happy  holidays  at 
the  expense  of  hard  working  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Q.  Citizen. 

We  in  the  Congress  provided  good  anti- 
poverty  programs.  The  administration 
of  these  programs  has  been  bad.  Too 
many  offices  were  set  up ;  too  many  con- 
sultants hired;  too  many  high  salaries; 
too  much  pampering  of  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees;  and  too  little  concern  for  the 
taxpaylng  public. 


ment  sent  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  as  its  advocate  in  behalf  of 
ratification,  a  most  articulate  and  per- 
suasive spokesman,  the  then  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State— Dean  Rusk. 

Secretary  Rusk's  case  for  ratification 
was  compelling  in  1950.  In  1967  it  is 
irrefutable. 

It  is  a  cruel  paradox  as  well  as  a  na- 
tional disgrace  that  the  United  States, 
which  has  proved  conclusively  to  the 
world  the  practical  effectiveness  of  our 
own  Bill  of  Rights,  must  hang  our  na- 
tional head  in  shame  at  our  irresponsible 
unwillingness  to  lead  the  fight  for  the 
establishment  of  basic  human  rights  for 
all  men. 

The  fundamental  human  protection 
guaranteed  by  the  Genocide  Covenant, 
to  prevent  the  organized  destruction  of 
human  beings  on  racial,  religious,  or  cul- 
tural grounds,  remains  unratified  by  this 
Senate. 

The  responsibility  cannot  be  placed 
with  others.  We  cannot  criticize  the 
usual  whipping  boys;  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  executive,  the  House.  The 
Senate  and  each  of  us  as  Senators  must 
accept  individual  responsibility  for  our 
collective  failure  to  act.  Seventeen  years 
is  too  long  an  engagement  for  any 
couple.  There  comes  a  time  to  marry, 
to  go  through  with  the  ceremony.  The 
time  is  here  for  this  Senate  to  fulfill  our 
pledge  to  all  Americans,  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  sdl  himianlty  by  moving 
immediately  to  ratify  the  Crenocide  Con- 
vention. 


Janimry  12,  1967 

The  value  of  my  holdings  has  not 
changed  substantially  since  my  last  re- 
port 2  years  ago.  I  still  estimate  it  to 
be  under  $200,000. 


January  12,  1967 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    HART.    Mr.    President,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  executive  business,  for 
action  on  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


SENATE'S  17-YEAR  FAILURE  TO  ACT 
ON  GENOCIDE  A  DISGRACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  In 
this  the  second  of  the  daily  series  of 
speeches  I  intend  to  make  on  the  failure 
of  the  Senate  to  act  on  human  rights 
treaties  recommended  years  ago  by 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  I  want 
very  brlefiy  to  discuss  the  Genocide 
Treaty;  a  treaty  Initiated  by  this  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  Nations  more 
than  20  years  ago. 

As  we  know,  genocide  is  the  system- 
atic, organized,  planned  extermination  of 
an  entire  people  by  murder.  It  has  been 
practiced  throughout  the  ages,  and 
never  with  greater  or  grimmer  ferocity 
than  In  this  century  when  Adolph  Hitler 
directed  the  systematic  murder  of  more 
than  8  million  Jews  and  2  million  Poles. 

The  Convention  on  Genocide  was 
imanimou^  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1948,  and  signed  hi  behalf  of  the 
United  States  on  December  11,  1948. 

On  June  16.  1949,  President  Truman 
submitted  the  Genocide  Convention  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification.  It  was  im- 
mediately referred  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  A  subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  con- 
sidered the  convention  on  January  23, 
1950.  In  the  intervening  17  years,  there 
has  been  neither  explanation  nor  ex- 
cuse from  the  committee  on  its  failure  to 
act. 

One  historical  fact  should  be  of  spe- 
cial Interest  to  the  Senate,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  administration. 
On  January  23,  1950.  the  State  Depart- 


FINANCIAL  HOLDINGS  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  3,  1963,  and  again  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1965,  I  submitted  for  the  record 
the  history  of  my  financial  holdings  from 
the  time  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  August  of  1957,  untU  January  1965. 

In  order  to  bring  the  full  record  up  to 
date,  I  submit  herewith  the  history  of 
my  finEincial  holdings  since  January 
1965. 

There  has  been  no  significant  change 
in  my  assets.  The  bulk  of  my  assets  are 
still  in  U.S.  Treasury  bonds  and  notes  as 
they  have  been  Bhice  late  1963.  The 
value  of  these  holdings  is  about  $155,000. 

My  other  assets  include  ownership  of 
my  home  and  furnishings  in  Washing- 
ton, on  which  I  owe  a  substantial  mort- 
gage to  the  Perpetual  Building  Associa- 
tion of  Washington,  D.C.;  ownership  of 
my  home  and  furnishings  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  on  which  I  owe  a  mortgage  to  the 
Credit  Union  National  Association  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  from  which  home  I 
receive  $150  a  month  rental;  ownership 
of  one  1967  automobile;  ownership  of 
checking  accounts  in  one  Washington 
and  two  Madison  banks  with  btdances  of 
about  $3,000. 

I  have  trust  custody  of  a  small  savings 
account  of  my  aon  Ted  and  daughter 
Elsie;  and  tnist  custody  over  11  shares 
of  stock  in  the  Milwaukee— now  At- 
lanta— ^Braves,  10  shares  in  American 
Motors,  and  four  shares  in  Allls  Chal- 
mers— all  for  my  son  Ted;  and  four 
shares  of  stock  in  Associated  Dry  Goods 
for  my  daughter  Elsie. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.    

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Alan  S.  Boyd,  of  Florida,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  take  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today  in  full  support  of  the 
nomination  and  confirmation  of  Alan  S. 
Boyd  to  be  the  first  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

The  confirmation  of  Alan  Boyd  will 
mark  the  first  time  a  Floridian  has  held  a 
Cabinet  post  in  the  United  States  of 
America  since  Florida  became  a  State  in 
1845.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
on  this  historic  occasion,  that  there  was 
another  Floridian  who  served  as  a  Cab- 
inet member  in  the  Confederate  States  of 
America — Stephen  Russell  Mallory,  Sen- 
ior. Senator  Mallory  served  in  the  VS. 
Senate  from  1851  imtil  January  1861, 
when  Florida  seceded  from  the  Union. 
His  most  outstanding  service  here  was  as 
chairman  of  the  Conmaittee  on  Naval 
Affairs.  Later  he  accepted  from  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  Davis  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  of  the  Confederacy. 

Well  versed  in  the  advanced  naval  ex- 
periments he  had  fostered  here  for  the 
use  of  armor  in  the  construction  of  naval 
ships  he  was  the  dominant  figure  in  the 
continuing  effort  which  led  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  renowned  Merrimac. 

Mr.  President,  I  heartily  endorse  the 
confirmation  of  Alan  Boyd  as  Secretary 
of  Transportation  as  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Commerce  Committee.  He  wui 
render  great  service  to  our  Nation  in  this 
new  and  heavy  responsibility.  I  a» 
unanimous  consent  that  my  statement 
before  the  conmiittee  in  support  of  Alan 
Boyd's  nomination  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  re- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcom, 

as  follows: 


STATEMENT  OP   SENATOR   SPESSARD  L.   HOIXAIH) 

BEFORE  Commerce  CoMMirrEE,  U.S.  Senate, 
ON  Behalf  of  the  Nomination  of  Ai.an  S. 
BoTD  AS  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
January  11.  1966 

Mr.  Clialnnan,  It  Is  a  pleasure  and  honor, 
w  one  of  my  first  acUvltles  In  the  90th  C3on- 
gress,  to  appear  before  your  distinguished 
committee  to  strongly  recommend  to  you  a 
Floridian  who  has  distinguished  himself  in 
the  public  service  at  both  the  state  and  Fed- 
eral levels. 

My  colleague,  Senator  Smathers,  and  I 
and,  I  am  sure,  aU  other  Florldlans  are  proud 
that  the  President  has  nominated  Alan  S. 
Boyd  to  be  the  first  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Incidentally  Florida's  first  member 
of  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  born  In  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
on  July  20,  1922.  The  family  home  was  at 
the  nearby  smaU  town  of  Macclenny  where 
he  was  raised  and  which  remained  his  home 
until  his  World  War  n  days.  During  the 
period  1942-45  he  served  as  a  pilot  In  the 
Troop  Carrier  Command  In  World  War  n  and 
later  served  In  the  Korean  Conflict. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Florida 
from  1939-41  and  after  military  duty  he  com- 
pleted his  formal  education  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  receiving  hU  LL.B.  degree  In  1948 
and  then  practiced  law  In  Miami. 

Recognizing  his  ability.  Governor  Collins 
appointed  Mr.  Boyd  Chairman  of  a  civilian 
committee  for  the  development  of  aviation  In 
Florida.  He  also  served  as  General  Counsel 
for  the  Florida  Turnpike  Authority  in  1955. 
Mr.  Boyd  is  also  a  former  member  of  the 
Florida  Railroad  and  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission, to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Ctovemor  In  July  1955.  Subsequently,  In 
1956,  he  ran  statewide  and  was  elected  to  a 
full  term  on  the  Commission  where  he  served 
as  Its  Chairman  In  1967-68. 

His  Federal  service  began  when  he  was 
named  by  President  Elsenhower  to  member- 
ghlp  on  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  on 
November  16,  1959.  He  was  reappointed  by 
President  Kennedy  to  a  full  six  year  term 
beginning  January  1,  1963.  He  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  beginning  In  1961. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Boyd  was  named  by 
President  Johnson  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Transportation  tsOdng  the  oath  of 
oOoe  on  June  1, 1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Alan  Boyd  has  made  an 
outstanding  record  In  his  various  capacities 
In  the  public  service  at  both  the  State  and 
Federal  levels  and  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  knowledge  and  experience  he  has 
gained  In  these  capacities  qualifies  him  ad- 
mirably for  the  new  and  high  position  for 
which  he  has  been  now  nominated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  coUeague,  Senator 
Smathers,  and  I  strongly  endorse  the  noml- 
naUon  of  Alan  S.  Boyd  to  be  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  my  colleague  from  Florida 
had  expected  to  be  here  to  make  the  same 
request,  and  I  ask,  first,  that  my  com- 
ments be  considered  as  comments  by 
both  of  us,  and  second,  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  file  his  able  statement,  made 
before  the  committee  yesterday  in  sup- 
port of  this  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement    of    Senator    Sicathers    Before 

Senate  Intqistate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

Commttteb  on  Behau*  of  the  Nomination 

Of  Alan  Boyd  To  Be  secretary  of  the 

Department  of  Transportation 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Oom- 

mlttee:  It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  and  privilege 

for  me  to  come  before  you  today  In  support 

ot  the  nomination  of  my  longtime  friend. 


Alan  S.  Boyd,  for  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  the  newly  created  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  you  and  all 
members  of  your  Committee  are  very  familiar 
with  Mr.  Boyd's  accomplishments  since  he 
was  appointed  to  membership  on  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  in  1959.  As  you  know, 
he  was  reappointed  by  President  Kennedy  to 
a  full  six-year  term  on  the  CAB  on  January  1, 
1963.  He  served  with  distinction  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  from  1961  until  1965  when 
he  was  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Transportation.  In  both  of  these 
positions  Mr.  Boyd  has  rendered  exemplary 
service,  carrying  out  hla  duties  with  fairness 
and  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  as 
a  public  servant.  Both  Florida  and  the 
nation  can  be  justly  proud  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

I  have  known  Alan  personally  for  many 
years.  He  Is  a  man  of  Impeccable  Integrity 
and  outstanding  ability.  With  his  vast  back- 
ground of  experience,  there  Is  no  question 
but  that  he  Is  eminently  qualified  for  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
continue  to  render  Invaluable  service  to  the 
nation  In  this  position  of  high  public  tnist. 
Without  any  reservation  whatsoever,  I 
commend  Alan  Boyd  to  you  and  your  Com- 
mittee Btfid  sincerely  hope  that  his  nomina- 
tion wiU  be  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate 
without  delay. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  although  Mr.  Alan  Boyd  is  not 
a  native  of  North  Carolina,  I  must  speak 
in  his  behalf.  He  caimot  help  the  fact 
that  he  comes  from  the  grand  State  of 
Florida. 

I  join  with  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  in  endorsing  the  nomination 
of  Alan  Boyd. 

I  know  Mr.  Boyd  very  well.  I  have  had 
some  experience  with  liim.  I  know  that 
he  is  a  very  fine,  capable,  and  outstand- 
ing man.  I  know  that  he  will  do  a  great 
job  in  the  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

I  join  in  endorsing  his  nomination,  and 
I  am  sure  that  his  nomination  will  be 
confirmed  without  any  problem. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
warmly  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

In  my  statement  yesterday  and  in  that 
of  my  colleague,  we  outlined  the  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Boyd  as  a  member  of  the 
Raih-oad  and  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion in  Florida,  as  a  member  of  the  CAB, 
as  an  Under  Secretary  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  Transportation, 
and  in  other  positions  of  honor. 

I  am  sure  that  he  will  render  very  fine 
service  to  our  Nation.  It  is  in  that  spirit 
that  we  support  the  confirmation  of  his 
nomination. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  wholehearted  support  and 
approval  of  the  nomination  of  Alan 
Boyd.  He  is  experienced  in  all  fields  of 
transportation.  He  has  given  completely 
of  himself  to  his  State  and  the  Nation. 
I  know  his  pioneering  role  in  this  new 
job  will  produce  great  advances  in  the 
field  of  transportation,  and  I  hope  it  will 
finally  achieve  that  cohesive  transpor- 
tation policy  which  our  great  country 
has  sought  for  many  years. 

Being  especially  Interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  transportation  between  the  great 
cities  in  our  area,  I  shall  be  following 
his  work  with  the  utmost  interest. 


NEW  SECRETARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SHOTTLD 
WORK  CLOSELY  WTTB  MIDWEST  SENATORS  ON 
SEAWAY    PROBLEMS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  months  I  have  expressed 
concern  from  time  to  time  over  the  policy 
that  the  President's  nominee  for  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  will  fellow  toward 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  As  we  all 
know,  this  facility  Is  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  and  growth  of  the  Midwest. 
Yet  at  this  time  there  is  a  serious  possi- 
bility that  seaway  tolls  may  be  Increased. 
As  chairman  of  the  Great  Lakes  Con- 
ference of  Senators,  I  am  delighted  to 
say  that  Mr.  Boyd  yesterday  indicated  to 
my  Midwest  colleagues  on  the  Commerce 
Committee,  during  the  hearings  on  his 
nomination,  that  he  would  work  closely 
with  all  of  us  representing  the  Midwest 
on  the  problems  of  the  seaway.  I  am 
especially  pletised  that  he  indicated  that 
he  had  an  open  mind  on  any  proposals  to 
recapitalize  the  seaway  as  an  alternative 
to  an  onerous  toll  increase. 

I  should  like  to  direct  an  Inquiry  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  who  is  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

I  read  in  the  newspaper  this  morning 
that  Mr.  Boyd  expressed  enthusiasm  for 
the  development  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port. Is  that  statwnent  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  I  must  confess  that,  whUe 
I  attended  the  hearing,  my  (mly  question 
of  Mr.  Boyd  involved  determining 
whether  he  would  be  responsible  for  the 
development  of  an  urban  transportation 
program.   He  said  he  would. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  two  depart- 
ments under  one  head  because,  while  It 
would  be  nice  to  get  to  London  in  2  hours, 
it  would  be  very  nice  to  get  downtown 
In  2  hours  also. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  Mr.  Boyd  was  reported  in 
the  newspaper  as  supporting  the  super- 
sonic transport. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  while  I 
am  delighted  to  vote  for  hts  nomination. 
I  vehemently  disagree  with  any  support 
that  he  has  expressed  for  what  I  think 
is  a  frlU  and  a  wasteful  luxury. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Win  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 
Mr.    HART.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  Senate  resumed  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 


OUR  TRUE  DEFICIT  FOR  FISCAL 
1967 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  order  that  I  may  discuss 
certain  phases  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  last  Tuesday  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  15  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  last  January  when  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  his  message  to  Congress 
he  stated  that  there  was  to  be  a  deficit 
of  $1.8  billion  for  fiscal  1967. 

Two  days  ago,  when  the  President  ad- 
dressed the  joint  session  of  Congress,  he 
revised  his  estimate  of  the  1967  deficit 
and  increased  it  to  $9.7  billion.  He  then 
requested  a  6 -percent  tax  increase  to 
reduce  the  projected  deficit  for  fiscal 

1968.  .^.      . 

I  think  this  is  a  belated  recognition  by 
the  administration  of  a  serious  deficit. 
Many  of  us  for  the  past  several  months 
have  been  insisting  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  underestimating  its  deficit 
and  that  we  were  spending  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  $1  billion  a  month  beyond 
our  Income. 

I  point  out  today  t'  it  this  new  revised 
figure  of  $9.7  billion  still  does  not  teU  the 
American  people  the  true  facts  and  all 
of  the  story  as  to  the  deficit  spending 
program  of  this  administration. 

They  are  still  londerestlmating  the  true 
deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

If  we  use  the  same  accoimting  methods 
that  have  prevailed  in  this  country  for 
the  past  150  years  we  find  that  the  deficit 
for  fiscal  1967,  based  upon  the  adminis- 
tration's own  reports  and  figures,  Is  not 
$9  7  billion,  as  they  now  claim,  but  is  ac- 
tually $18.77  billion. 

I  give  a  breakdown  of  this  $18.7  billion 
figure.  These  figures  have  been  devel- 
oped with  the  assistsmce  of  the  staff  of 
our  committee. 

The  $9.7  billion  is  arrived  at  by  taking 
into  consideration  the  items  which  I  shall 
eniunerate.  all  of  which  are  nonrecurring 
Income  but  which  are  treated  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  normal  revenue. 

The  first  item  that  Is  erroneously  In- 
cluded as  normal  income  to  get  up  the 
$9.7  billion  figure  is  the  $3.2  billion  that 
was  picked  up  by  the  accelerated  cor- 
poration pasrments.  This  is  as  a  result 
of  the  1966  act.  It  Is  nonrecurring  in- 
come. After  this  fiscal  year  it  will  be 
washed  out  and  should  not  be  treated  as 
normal  revenue  for  budgetary  reporting. 
In  addition,  we  have  a  speed-up  in 
withholding  tax  collections  by  executive 
order.  This  amounts  to  an  additional 
$100  million  for  fiscal  1967.  A  revision 
of  the  graduated  withholding  taxes 
passed  by  Congress  tidvances  another 
$395  million  In  this  year's  budget. 

A  speed-up  of  excise  tax  collections  by 
executive  order  brings  In  an  additional 
$275  million  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

In  this  fiscal  year  we  will  have  a  profit 
on  the  seigniorage  of  our  coins.  That  is 
the  profit  that  accrues  to  the  Treasury 
Department  by  reason  of  reducing  the 
silver  content  of  our  quarters,  half  dol- 
lars, and  dimes.  This  profit  had  been 
estimated  first  to  be  $1.5  billion  for  the 
1967  fiscal  year. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  of- 
ficials of  the  Department,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  we  are  running  about  one- 
third  behind  on  that  estimate.  So  there 
will  be  about  $1  billion  additional  profit 
accruing  to  the  Treasury  Department  on 
this  item  in  fiscal  1967. 
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In  addition,  they  have  actually  sold 
$1.1  billion  in  partioipation  sales  this 
year.  According  to  the  budget  estimate 
presented  last  year  it  was  estimated  that 
they  would  sell  $4.2  billion  during  fiscal 
1967.  I  have  been  advised  that  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  new  $9.7  billion  figure  the  De- 
partment included  plans  to  sell  another 
$3  billion  of  these  participation  sales 
certificates  during  the  current  fiscal 
year;  that  is,  prior  to  July  1.  This  means 
that  a  total  of  $4.1  billion  from  the  sale 
of  these  assets  will  be  counted  as  normal 
income  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  reported  deficit  for  fiscal 
1967. 

This  Is  not  normal  revenue  and  should 
not  be  treated  as  such  for  budgetary 
reporting. 

One  national  magazine  recently  de- 
scribed the  operations  of  selling  our  as- 
sets and  using  the  proceeds  as  though 
they  were  normal  revenue  as  comparable 
to  pawning  the  family  silver  to  buy  this 
week's  groceries. 

When  we  add  all  these  items  of  non- 
recurring income  which  are  included  in 
the  figures  for  this  year  as  though  the 
amoimt  constituted  normal  revenue  we 
find  that  rather  than  a  $9.7  billion  deficit, 
we  actually  have  an  $18.77  billion  deficit 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  1967. 

I  think  that  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  be  made  aware  of 
that  fact  and  should  realize  that  these 
are  nonrecurring  items  of  income.  The 
American  people  should  be  told  that  if 
our  expenditures  and  our  income  were 
computed  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  been  for  the  past  150  years,  prior  to 
this  new,  fancy  bookkeeping,  juggling 
system  of  the  Great  Society,  the  reported 
deficit  for  fiscal  1967  would  be  $18.7  bU- 
lion  instead  of  that  $9.7  billion  now 
claimed. 

As  we  approach  the  question  of 
whether  we  must  increase  taxes,  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  recognize  that  a  tax  in- 
crease alone  will  not  solve  our  deficit 
problems.  What  we  need  above  all  is 
the  recognition  that  we  cannot  afiford 
many  of  the  fancy  Ideas  which  we  are 
receiving  from  the  executive  branch  to- 
day. This  Great  Society  is  too  expen- 
sive for  our  pocketbooks. 

We  must  curtail  expenditures  even  in 
programs  that  we  all  like.  We  must  cut 
back  on  many  of  these  domestic  pro- 
grams. Otherwise  we  face  a  financial 
catastrophe  in  this  coimtry.  Inflation 
Is  still  the  No.  1  threat  in  this  country. 
I  think  the  President  was  negligent  in 
not  recognizing  this  danger  a  year  ago 
instead  of  trying  to  perpetuate  the  farce 
that  we  were  only  operating  with  a  $1.8 
bUlion  deficit.  I 

Certainly  no  man  who  studied  these 
figures  ever  thought  that  we  could  fi- 
nance a  war  on  such  a  basis.  Even  now 
they  are  only  admitting  half  of  the  true 
picture;  namely,  that  we  have  in  excess 
of  an  $18  billion  deficit.  Why  try  to 
deceive  the  American  people? 

I  was  very  disappointed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  Tuesday  night  when 
he  failed  to  admit  the  real  deficit  con- 
fronting us  for  fiscal  1967.  Instead  of 
recommending  and  encouraging  a  cut- 
back on  some  of  the  domestic  programs, 
he  actually  asked  for  an  acceleration  of 
spending.    He  has  given  eveiy  indication 


of  promising  more  and  more  of  every- 
thing for  everybody  on  the  premise  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  a  bottomless 
pit  when  it  comes  to  getting  money. 

I  believe  that  the  President  should 
remind  the  American  people  that  this 
Government  does  not  have  access  to  any 
mysterious  source  of  Income. 

The  only  money  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  give  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, either  as  individuals  or  as  State  or 
local  agencies  in  the  form  of  grants,  is 
money  which  has  first  been  taken  from 
their  pockets  as  taxpayers,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  form  of  taxation  or  in 
the  form  of  creating  a  larger  national 
debt. 

I  have  been  very  disappointed  with  this 
administration,  which  insists  upon  Ig- 
noring its  deficits. 

When  the  figures  are  adjusted  to  real- 
istic and  proper  accounting  methods  one 
finds  that  this  Great  Society — this  ad- 
ministration, imder  President  Johnson— 
in  the  years  1964,  1965,  1966.  and  1967 
has  spent  a  total  of  $40 1/2  billion  more 
than  it  has  taken  in.  That  is  an  aver- 
age of  $10  billion  a  year  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  running  this  country  in 
the  red — an  average  of  $800  million  a 
month,  or  $40  million  a  day  for  every 
day  this  administration  is  in  ofiQce  on  the 
basis  of  a  5-day  workweek.  Carrying 
the  figures  further,  it  comes  to  $5  million 
per  hour. 

Let  us  face  it — the  American  peo- 
ple cannot  afford  the  extravagance  of 
this  Great  Society. 

I  cite  one  example  of  how  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  being  misled  by  the  prop- 
aganda that  is  coming  from  the  executive 
branch  as  to  how  expenditures  are  being 
cut.  These  attempts  to  mislead  the  peo- 
ple, rather  than  restoring  confidence,  are 
largely  contributing  to  the  credibility 
gap,  a  gap  which  is  being  enlarged. 

I  refer  to  December  1965,  at  which 
time  President  Johnson,  speaking  from 
his  Texas  White  House,  promised  to  cut 
back  Federal  civilian  employment  by 
25,000.  He  promised  that  the  executive 
branch  would  insist  upon  a  25,000  roll- 
back in  employment  during  the  rest  of 
that  fiscal  year,  which  ended  last  June 
30. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  vmanimous  consent 
that  the  New  York  Times  article  of  De- 
cember 2,  1965,  confirming  the  Presi- 
dent's promise  to  cut  back  employment 
by  25,000  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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President  Backs  a  Cut  in  U.S.  Jobs — Ap- 
proves Plan  To  Retihk  25.000— Spends 
Quiet  Day 

Austin,  Tex.,  December  1. — President 
Johnson  approved  this  afternoon  a  plan  that 
could  eliminate  26.000  Government  jobs. 

The  plan,  contained  In  a  memorandum 
from  the  Budget  Bureau  and  released  here, 
Instructs  the  heads  of  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  reduce  their  employ- 
ment by  1  to  1.25  per  cent  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1966.  which  ends  next  June  30. 
Joseph  Laltin.  assistant  White  House  press 
secretary,  said  the  plan  did  not  mean  that 
present  employees  would  be  dismissed.  It 
Is  designed,  he  said,  to  take  advantage  of 
stepped-up  retirements  from-  Government 
Jobs. 


These  retirements  have  been  Increasing  be- 
cause of  a  new  law  offering  certain  induce- 
ments, including  larger  pensions,  to  em- 
ployees who  retire  before  the  first  of  the 

^*"The  vacancies  thus  created."  the  memo- 
randum said,  "present  an  opportunity  to 
take  new  specific  action  to  carry  out  the 
President's  long-standing  Instructions  to 
hold  Federal  employment  at  the  minimum 
necessary  to  carry  out  Government  opera- 
tions effectively." 

The  President  spent  a  quiet  day  at  his 
ranch  studying  reports  and  preparing  for 
a  meeUng  tomorrow  with  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  L.  Freeman  and  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

The  main  topic  at  the  meeting  is  expected 
to  be  the  world  food  situation  and  Mr.  John- 
son's forthcoming  talk  with  President  Mo- 
hammad Ayub  Khan  of  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Rusk  Is  expected  to  join  Mr.  John- 
son and  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  for  a  dUcussion  of  world  problems 
this  weekend  or  early  next  week.  The  White 
House  announced  yesterday  that  this  meet- 
ing would  be  held  tomorrow  or  Friday.  How- 
ever, officials  explained  today  that  adminis- 
trative work  at  the  Pentagon  would  keep  Mr. 
McNamara  in  Washington  longer  than  ex- 
pected. ^  ... 
The  President  also  spoke  by  telephone  with 
his  special  assUtant  for  national  security 
affairs,  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy.  Mr.  Laltin.  In 
response  to  a  question,  said  that  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Bundy's  future  had  not  been  discussed 
and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  the 
two  men  had  never  discussed  It.  Mr.  Bundy 
has  been  offered  a  post  as  head  of  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Instead 
of  cutting  employment  by  25.000.  we  find 
that  between  December  1, 1965,  and  July 
1,  1966,  the  administration  actually 
added  187,506  new  employees  to  the  pay- 
roll. That  was  an  average  of  26,000  a 
month,  6,500  a  week,  or  1,300  a  day  for 
every  day  during  the  7-month  period 
following  a  promise  of  a  cutback. 

Then  during  the  last  campaign,  on 
September  20,  1966,  an  Executive  order 
was  issued  freezing  employment  at  the 
level  that  prevailed  on  June  30  for  the 
temporary  appointees  and  at  the  level 
that  prevailed  on  July  31  for  all  per- 
manent employees.  Much  was  said  about 
this  great  promise  of  economy  by  the  ad- 
ministration. They  would  freeze  em- 
ployment at  the  level  prevailing  at  the 
beginning  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tills  Executive  order,  signed  by 
Charles  L.  Schultze,  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Execu- 
tive order  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  20,  1966. 

Memorandum  for  the  Heads  or  Executivz 

Departments    and    Estabusments 
Subject:     Fiscal     year     1967     employment 
ceilings. 
1.  The  President  has  directed  that  the  head 
of  each  agency  take  necessary  steps  to: 

a.  Hold  employment  In  full-time  perma- 
nent positions  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
1967  to  a  level  at  or  below  that  prevailing  as 
of  July  31,  1966.  (Those  agencies  whose  em- 
ployment Is  already  above  the  July  31.  1966. 
figure  should  reduce  their  employment  to  the 
July  31  level  as  expeditiously  as  possible  by 
not  fUling  vacancies.) 

b.  Hold  employment  in  temporary,  part- 


time,  or  intermittent  positions  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  1967  to  a  level  at  or  below 
that  prevailing  as  of  June  30,  1966,  except  for 
meeting  normal  seasonal  changes  in  agency 
workloads.  In  no  event  should  such  employ- 
ment on  June  30,  1967,  exceed  that  on  June 
30.  1966. 

2.  These  actions  are  an  essential  part  of 
President  Johnson's  efforts  to  reduce  Federal 
expenditures. 

3.  Each  agency  head  should  make  every 
effort  to  achieve  the  lowest  possible  level  of 
employment.  We  must  increase  our  produc- 
tivity, redeploy  our  personnel,  simplify  our 
procedures  and  strip  work  to  essentials  in 
order  to  meet  the  employment  ceilings  es- 
tablished by  this  memorandum. 

4.  In  view  of  the  personnel  requirements 
involved  In  the  Viet  Nam  conflict,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  are  specifically  exempt  from  para- 
graph 1  of  this  memorandum.  For  these  two 
agencies,  employment  ceilings  heretofore  In 
effect  will  remain  in  effect  subject  to  adjust- 
ment during  review  of  the  1968  budget. 

5.  In  the  case  of  the  Post  Office,  the  June 
30.  1967.  employment  ceiling  established  in 
the  January  budget  review  will  remain  in 
effect. 

6.  Requests  for  exception  to  the  levels  es- 
tablished by  this  memorandum  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  by  the  agency  head  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  only: 

a.  When  the  need  for  employment  In- 
creases can  be  related  directly  to  require- 
ments for  Southeast  Asia,  or 

b.  When  employment  Increases  are  needed 
for  new  programs  which  were  not  In  exist- 
ence on  July  31.  1966.  and  for  which  appro- 
priations or  other  funds  have  been  provided 
and  have  been  apportioned  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  or 

c.  When  employment  increases  are  needed 
for  emergency  situations  Involving  the  pro- 
tection of  life,  property,  or  the  national  se- 
curity, or 

d.  When  transfers  of  functions  from  one 
agency  to  another  or  from  headquarters  to 
the  field  result  In  a  need  to  adjust  employ- 
ment levels. 

In  any  of  the  above  cases,  exceptions  tctll 
not  be  requested  until  the  agency  head  has 
determined  that  it  Is  clearly  not  possible  to 
meet  the  required  employment  needs  by  re- 
deploying personnel  from  other  areas  so  as 
to  remain  under  the  employment  level  estab- 
lished by  this  memorandum.  Exceptions 
uHll  not  be  granted  unless  agencies  clearly 
demonstrate  that  such  shifts  have  been 
evaluated  and  that  they  are  not  feasible. 
Charuss  L.  Schultze, 

Director. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Now 
what  happened?  Instead  of  cutting 
back  on  the  number  of  employees  on  the 
P^deral  payroll  or  holding  the  number  at 
the  level  as  stated  by  the  Executive  order, 
96.692  employees  were  added  during  the 
first  5  montlis  of  this  fiscal  year.  This 
was  during  the  period  that  this  Execu- 
tive order  has  been  in  effect. 

In  the  month  of  October  24.488  were 
added  to  the  public  payroll.  In  Novem- 
ber, the  most  recent  month  for  which  we 
have  an  accounting,  36.728  more  were 
added. 

Altogether  96,692  employees  were 
added  during  the  present  fiscal  year 
while  this  Executive  order,  freezing  the 
level  at  that  of  July  1,  was  In  effect. 

I  repeat,  the  administration  for  the 
past  5  months  has  been  adding  em- 
ployees at  the  rate  of  19,000  per  month, 
or  an  average  of  950  a  day.  Reducing 
the  figures  further  to  a  40-hour  work- 
week It  means  that  since  July  1,  two  em- 
ployees have  been  added  every  minute. 


This  padding  of  the  public  payroll  was 
at  a  time  when  the  President  had  In 
effect  Eux  Executive  order  purportedly 
freezing  employment.  The  fact  that 
tills  was  an  election  period  cannot  be 
overlooked. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  American 
people  should  be  told  the  truth.  I  notice 
that  In  his  message  to  Congress  earlier 
this  week  the  President  recommended  a 
truth-ln-lendlng  bill.  There  is  merit  in 
the  proposal  to  have  truth  in  lending, 
but  I  say  most  respectfully  that  what  we 
need  above  all  is  more  truth  in  Govern- 
ment. Let  the  administration  tell  the 
American  people  the  truth  as  to  what 
is  being  spent.  Then  the  people  can 
more  intelligently  decide  whether  or  not 
they  can  afford  the  luxury  of  maintain- 
ing this  extravagant  administration  in 
office.  Extravagant  administration,  yes, 
Mr.  President — the  most  extravagant  ad- 
ministration that  has  ever  had  control  of 
the  White  House  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  U.S. 
Government  during  the  first  6  years  of 
the  New  Deal  administration,  1933 
through  1938,  were  $40.6  billion — or 
about  the  same  amount  as  the  actual 
deficit  created  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration during  Its  first  4  years  In 
office. 


HEADING  OFF  THE  NUCLEAR  ARMS 
RACE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  on  January 
10,  2  days  ago,  the  President  said: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  In  the  past  year  in- 
creased Its  long-range  missile  capabilities. 
It  has  begun  to  place  near  Moscow  a  limited 
antimissile  defense.  My  first  responslbUlty 
to  otir  people  is  to  assure  that  no  nation  can 
ever  find  It  rational  to  launch  a  nuclear  at- 
tack or  to  use  Its  nuclear  power  as  a  credible 
threat  against  us  or  our  aUles. 

I  would  emphasize  that  that  Is  why  an 
Important  link  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States  is  our  -  common  Interest  in 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  We  have 
the  solemn  duty  to  slow  down  the  arms  race 
between  us  If  that  Is  at  all  possible.  In  both 
conventional  and  nuclear  weapons  and  de- 
fenses. I  thought  we  were  making  some 
progress  In  that  direction,  in  the  first  few 
months  I  was  in  ot&ce.  I  realize  any  addi- 
tional race  would  Impose  on  our  peoples  and 
on  all  mankind  for  that  matter,  an  addi- 
tional waste  of  resources  with  no  gain  In 
security  to  either  side. 

I  expect  In  the  days  ahead  to  closely  con- 
sult and  seek  the  advice  of  Congress  about 
the  possibilities  of  international  agreements 
bearing   directly    upon    this    problem. 

Americans  are  gratified,  Mr.  President, 
at  this  recognition  by  the  administration 
of  a  crucial  problem  which  so  directly 
and  crucially  affects  the  entire  human 
race.  I  believe  the  United  States  should 
try  to  open  full  and  frank  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  in  an  endeavor 
to  find  common  cause  in  heading  off  an 
arms  race  threatened  by  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  an  antibalUstlc  missile  system — 
the  so-called  ABM.  If  this  were  to  prove 
Impossible,  Mr.  President,  then  our  coun- 
try would,  of  course,  have  no  alternative ; 
and  the  appropriate  means  of  military 
response  would.  Indeed,  be  provided.  As 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
partment of  Defense,  of  the  Committee 
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on  Appropriations,  I  would  support  such 
a  step,  whatever  the  cost. 

Ambassador  Uewellyn  Thompson,  the 
distinguished  veteran  American  diplo- 
mat, has  arrived  in  Moscow  to  begin  an- 
other tour  as  representative  of  our  coim- 
try.  All  Americans  wish  him  every  suc- 
cess in  efforts  to  make  clear  the  deep 
concern  of  the  American  people  and  the 
American  Govemjnent  for  maintenance 
of  a  rational  nuclear  balance.  His  dis- 
cussion ought  to  form  the  first  step  in 
the  opening  of  the  high-level  discussions 
which  I  beUeve  are  vitally  necessary  at 
this  crucial  moment  in  world  history. 

On  December  9, 1966, 1  sent  the  Presi- 
dent a  telegram,  calling  on  him  to  em- 
ploy the  most  expeditious  diplomatic 
channels  to  take  up  with  the  Soviet 
Union  the  question  posed  by  deployment 
of  the  Soviet  anOballlstic  missile  system. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  telegram  to  the  President  on  that 
occasion  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Tert  of  Senator  Kucbel's  telegram] 

Soviet  decision  to  proceed  with  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  antl-balllBtlc  mis- 
sile system  threatens  a  new  and  ominous 
round  in  nuclear  arms  race.  As  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  Armed  Forces  and  elected  leader 
of  our  Nation,  you  are  most  keenly  aware 
among  all  men  of  grave  portent  for  peace 
posed  by  this  Soviet  initiative. 

In  past  years  Soviet  leaders  have  Indicated 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  take  necessary 
steps  to  avoid  global  nuclear  war,  but  their 
actions  respecting  production  and  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weaponry  contradicts  this 
claim. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  no  useful  steps 
can  be  taken  toward  achievement  of  man's 
dream  of  peace  on  earth  without  support 
of  world's  major  nuclear  powers.  Whatever 
their  political  and  Ideological  differences, 
they  must  agree  to  a  common  Interest  In 
avoiding  nuclear  holocaust.  If  not,  indeed 
In  preserving  fertile  and  productive  atmos- 
phere In  which  men  can  live  on  thlB  earth. 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  employ  moat 
expeditious  diplomatic  channels  to  convey 
to  leaders  of  Soviet  Union  at  highest  level 
the  deep  concerns  of  American  people  on 
these  Issues.  I  also  urge  that,  without  con- 
ceding any  valid  American  Interests,  you 
call  for  full  and  frank  discussions  with  So- 
viet leaders  in  order  to  seek  common  oauae 
to  reverse  trend  in  weaponry  which  Soviet 
actions  may  have  started.  If  successful, 
such  discussions  could  lead  to  a  f\irther  ex- 
ploration of  current  asaimiptiona  of  world 
nuclear  policy  with  a  view  to  taking  the  nec- 
essary steps  toward  peace,  something  which 
could  be  rendered  impossible  if  the  nuclear 
arms  race  Is  to  be  resumed. 
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FREE  PRESS  AND  FREE 
BROADCASTER 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
America's  most  forthright  television  and 
radio  officials  is  Charles  H.  Crutchfleld, 
president  of  the  Jefferson  Standard 
Broadcasting  Co.,  of  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Southern  Advertising  and  Publishing  for 
October  1966  carried  an  article  by  Mr. 
Crutchfleld  entitled  "The  Free  Press  and 
the  Free  Broadcaster,"  which  sets  forth 
In  a  graphic  fashion  the  necessity  of 
preserving  free  speech  in  the  television 
and  radio  industry. 

This  article  merits  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  all  Americans  who  are  con- 


cerned about  varioiis  proposals  for  cen- 
sorship of  the  press  and  broadcasting. 
For  this  reason,  I  aik.  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Pkee  Press  and  The  Pbee  Broadcastee 
(By  Charles  B-  Crutchfleld) 

I  suspect  that — when  the  perspective  of 
time  has  drawn  the  tociai  revolution  of  the 
IQSO's  Into  sharper  focus — historians  will 
marvel  at  the  maturity  which  characterized 
the  movement.  I  further  suspect  that  they 
will  conclude  that  this  comparatively  blood- 
less revolution  was  made  possible,  In  large 
part,  by  the  free  press  and  the  free  broad- 
caster. 

I  say  this,  realizing  fully  that — as  Is  always 
the  case  when  two  opposing  sides  are  pre- 
sented— ^much  of  what  has  been  said  and 
VFTltten  has  been  shaded  by  the  reporters' 
own  personal  preferences  and  opinions. 

Nonetheless,  the  fact  that  reporters  were 
able  to  report  and  interpret  events  and  ac- 
tions as  they  saw  them,  Inatead  of  being 
bound  by  the  "official  line"  In  what  they 
wrote  and  said,  lent  credibility  and  a  certain 
dignity  to  reports  emanating  from  scenes 
of  crises.  In  short,  readers  and  viewers 
received  a  cross-section  of  fact  and  opinion — 
a  composite  picture  as  It  were — and  by  appli- 
cation of  their  own  Intelligence  and  reason- 
ing to  the  varied  reports  were  able  to  get  as 
clear  tnd  as  truthful  a  picture  of  what  was 
happening  as  was  possible. 

Obviously,  had  citizens  been  exposed  only 
to  the  "official  line,"  a  completely  one-sided 
account  would  have  been  forthcoming. 

It  l3  therefore  alarming — and  somewhat 
ironic — that  there  now  are  in  our  midst 
those  who  would  diminish  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  medlt  to  gather  and  report 
the  facts. 

Two  blatant  examples  have  occtured  re- 
cently. Some  two  years  ago,  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  enacted  Into  law  a  bill  limit- 
ing the  activities  of  newspapers  and  broad- 
casters In  reporting  court  and  criminal  news. 
This  legislation  empowered  the  attorney 
general  to  "set  up  an  adequate  staff  to  check 
the  publication  of  all  news  media  operating 
throughout  the  commonwealth,  day  by  day, 
week  by  v*eek,  thoroughly  and  methodically, 
and  cite  for  contempt  those  news  media 
breaking  the  existing  laws  of  the  conunon- 
wealth  regarding  the  reporting  of  coiurt  and 
criminal  news." 

In  recent  months,  two  North  Carolina 
Judges  Issued  an  oider  which  severely  re- 
stricts the  dissemination  of  Information 
about  criminal  cases.  The  directive  states. 
In  part,  "After  arroBt  and  before  final  de- 
termination in  this  court  of  any  criminal 
case  which  may  come  before  it,  no  accused, 
counsel,  prosecutor,  witness,  law  enforce- 
ment ofQcer,  covurt  staff,  court  official  or  any 
person  engaged  In  or  assisting  In  the  Investi- 
gation, preparation  or  trial  of  the  case  shall 
make  any  statement  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lication .  .  .  concerning  the  fact  of  or  con- 
tents of  any  confesrton  or  statement  of  the 
accused,  or  concerning  any  prior  criminal 
record  of  the  accused,  or  the  fact  of  or  the 
results  of  any  test^  or  what  the  evidence 
Is  expected  to  be,  or  comment  upon  the 
credibility  of  any  witness,  or  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  gtiilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused." 

Editor  and  Publisher,  that  staid  old  Bible 
of  the  newspaper  industry,  barked  its  dis- 
approval in  each  Instance  in  Its  usual 
succinct  manner,  sAylng  of  the  Massachu- 
setts law,  "...  to  give  such  a  code  the  sanc- 
tion of  Law  Is  to  make  evrry  newspaper  re- 
sponsible to  the  government  and  to  the 
attorney  general's  olBce  for  what  It  prints. 
In  this  Instance,  the  reference  is  to  court 
and  criminal  news.  The  next  time — and 
there  could  be  a  next  time  once  the  precedent 


is  established — it  might  concern  news  of  the 
legislature  or  the  governor's  office.  This  U 
the  very  thing  the  First  Amendment  was  de- 
signed  to  guard  against." 

Commenting  on  the  North  Carolina  order 
Editor  &  Publisher  said,  "It  Is  so  extensive 
that  If  complied  with  thoroughly  by  all  con- 
cerned,  the  police  and  Judiciary  can  operate 
In  secrecy  to  the  detriment  of  the  unin- 
formed electorate  who  put  them  In  office." 
It  Is  Interesting  to  contrast  the  thinking 
of  authorities  in  Massachusetts  and  North 
Carolina  with  that  of  such  men  as  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  who  said,  "Abso- 
lute freedom  of  the  press  to  discuss  public 
questions  Is  a  foundation  stone  of  American 
liberty." 

Scarcely  a  half-century  after  America 
gained  Its  Independence,  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vllle,  the  French  genius  who  authored  "De- 
mocracy  in  America,"  wrote:  "The  more  I 
consider  the  independence  of  the  press  . . . 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that,  in  the  modern 
world,  it  Is  the  chief,  and  .  .  .  the  constitu- 
tive element  of  liberty.  A  nation  which  it 
determined  to  remain  free  Is  therefore  tight 
in  demanding,  at  any  price,  the  exercise  o{ 
this  Independence." 

William  L.  Shlrer,  who  chronicled  the  rlee 
to  power  of  that  Twentieth  Century  madman, 
Adolph  Hitler,  outlined  In  "The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Third  Reich"  how  easy  It  was  for 
Hitler  to  control  public  thinking,  once  he 
controlled  Germany's  newspapers  and  radio 
stations. 

Shlrer  wrote,  "I  myself  was  to  experience 
how  easily  one  Is  taken  by  a  lying  and  cen- 
sored press  and  radio  ...  It  was  surprising 
and  sometimes  consternating  to  find  that 
notwithstanding  the  opportunities  I  had  to 
learn  the  facts  ...  a  steady  diet  over  the 
years  of  falsifications  and  distortions  made 
a  certain  impression  on  one's  mind  and  often 
misled  it." 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  elective  process  gen- 
erally has  tossed  to  the  top  men  of  convic- 
tion who  believe  that  the  media  should  be 
unrestricted  in  their  efforts  to  report  the  facti 
and  inform  the  public.  For  thla  we  should 
be  grateful,  licensed  as  we  are  by  the  fed- 
eral government  and  open  as  we  are  to  the 
politically  appointed  "sharp-shooters,"  and 
yes — to  the  genuinely  sincere — ^who  see  tba 
role  of  government  aa  that  of  master,  and 
not  of  mate. 

When  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission attempted  to  dictate  to  broadcasters 
the  length  and  frequency  of  commercials  the; 
could  air,  newspapers  rose  almost  as  one  to 
denounce  such  tactics.  The  Dallas  Morning 
News,  in  an  editorial  entitled,  "Thought  Con- 
trol," said :  "If  the  American  people  are  to  be 
told — by  official  government  regulation— 
what  advertising  they  can  hear  or  see,  won't 
they  be  told  what  advertising  they  can  read 
in  the  newspapers,  and  bow  much?  If  the; 
can  be  told  that,  can't  they  be  told  what  they 
are  to  read  in  the  news  columns  and  on  the 
editorial  page?  Is  this  free  enterprise?  Is 
It  even  America?" 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  in  a  tersely- 
worded  editorial,  said,  "Let  us  hear  no  more 
of  men  In  Washington  telling  the  broadcaster 
in  Walla  Walla  Just  how  much  time  he  Is  to 
allot  for  commercials,  or  we  shall  one  day 
hear  the  same  men  tell  him  Just  what  he  is 
to  put  on  the  air." 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  said:  "The 
broadcast  industry  would  suffer  through  loss 
of  one  of  the  freedoms  Inherent  in  our  form 
of  government.  More  ImpKsrtant,  the  public 
would  suffer.  For  FCC  dictatorship  must  In- 
evitably mean  programming  control  by  the 
government." 

These  newspapers  are  right  in  their  fears, 
of  course.  The  Supreme  Court,  In  FCC  vs. 
Banders  Bros.,  309  U.S.  470,  decided  in  1949: 
"The  Communications  Act  does  not  essay  to 
regulate  the  business  of  the  licensee.  The 
Conunlsslon  Is  given  no  supervisory  control 
of  the  programs,  of  business-management  or 
of  policy  .  .  .  The  Congress  Intended  to  leave 
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-ampetltlon  In  the  business  of  broadcasting 
.here  it  found  it." 

iSe  supreme  Court,  in  the  Esquire  Case 
Jk  "Under  our  system  of  government  there 
JTmi  accommodation  for  the  widest  varieties 
S  testes  and  Ideas.  What  is  good  Uterature, 
wh^has  education  value,  what  Is  refined 
nubUc  information,  what  is  good  art.  varies 
Sith  individuals  as  it  does  from  one  genera- 
tici  to  another.  But  a  requirement  that 
literature  or  art  conform  to  some  norm  pre- 
iSbed  by  an  official  smacks  of  an  Ideology 
toeim  to  our  system  .  .  .  from  the  mulU- 
tude  of  competing  offerings  the  pubUc  will 
nick  and  choose.  What  seems  to  one  to  be 
\nsh  may  have  for  others  fleeting  or  even 
enduring  values." 

PCC  Chairman  Rosel  Hyde.  In  a  1963  speech 
hrfore  the  Georgia  Association  of  Broad- 
cSters  said.  "My  thesis  is  that  the  public 
interest  requires  that  program  Judgments  be 
made  through  democratic  process  rather  than 
through  the  application  of  authoritarian 
Droccdures."  ^     ^.  , 

In  1950,  a  Board  established  by  Presidential 
Order  to  study  overall  communications 
poUcy,  said:  "One  of  the  bulwarks  of  a  free 
Jodety  Is  freedom  of  communications.  Its 
commerce,  Its  education,  its  politics.  Its  spir- 
itual integrity,  and  Its  security  depend  upon 
and  unimpeded  and  unsubservient  exchange 
of  information  and  ideas." 

But  still  the  fight  continues.  Still  with  us 
are  those  who  would  replace  the  Imperfect 
tastes  and  Judgments  of  the  press  and  the 
broadcaster  vrtth  their  own  Imperfect  tastes 
and  Judgments — who  wovUd  foist  upon  the 
public  their  Ideas  and  their  beliefs,  not  by 
education  and  leadership,  but  by  decisions 
which  would  make  information  and  enter- 
tainment conform  to  a  norm  prescribed  by 
them. 

For  these  very  near-sighted  and  very 
dangerous  gentlemen,  a  word  from  Thomas 
Jefferson  might  be  in  order.  Jefferson  wrote, 
"I  know  no  safe  depository  of  the  ultimate 
powers  of  society  but  the  people  themselves; 
and  If  we  think  them  not  enlightened  enough 
to  exercise  their  control  with  a  wholesome 
discretion,  the  remedy  is  not  to  take  it  from 
thMn,  but  to  inform  their  discretion  by  edu- 
cation." 
Amen  I 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league [Mr.  Ervin]  m  endorsing  the  ar- 
ticle written  by  Charlie  Crutchfleld. 
This  is  a  very  fine  article  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  it  1^  going  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

It  is  well  worth  reading.  This  Is  a 
subject  which  needs  to  be  followed  very 
closely.  There  Is  no  question  that  when 
we  begin  to  censor  broadcasting  in  any 
of  its  phases,  we  are  headed  for  trouble. 

I  am  therefore  mighty  glad  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  has  placed  this 
article  in  the  Record. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALMAGUNDI 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1966,  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing the  North  Carolina  State  Bar  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  my  re- 
marks on  that  occasion  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A  Congressional  Salmagundi 
Senator    Ervin.  President    Wilson,    Chief 
Justice  Parker,  and  Fellow  Members  of  the 
Bar: 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  be  here.    It's  al- 
ways good   to  be  with  Judges  and  lawyers. 


because  the  truth  is,  in  my  heart,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  an  absolute  divorce 
from  my  first  love,  the  practice  of  law. 

About  two  years  ago  I  had  an  unexpected 
Invitation  to  preside  as  toastmaster  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  at  the  National  Lawyers' 
Club  in  Washington  given  in  honor  of  the 
newly-appointed  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  and  the  newly-appointed  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark.  I  discovered 
When  I  got  to  the  luncheon  that  my  right- 
hand  luncheon  companion  was  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  I  looked  around  the  room  and  saw 
that  about  five  or  six  of  the  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  were  present.  So 
I  said  to  myself  In  the  words  of  the  old  hymn, 
"This  Is  the  day  I  long  have  sought,  and  wept 
because  I  found  It  not." 

When  It  became  time  for  me  to  make  some 
remarks  aa  toastmaster,  I  stated  that  I  was 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  with 
so  many  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bar;  that  I  loved  to  be  with  lawyers  because 
of  the  fine  fellowship  they  afforded;  and,  also, 
because  of  a  habit  they  sometimes  Indulged 
which  I  didn't  know  I  was  permitted  to  speak 
of  In  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Justice  and 
the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  that  was  the  habit  of  prayer.  I  said  I 
didn't  know  any  profession  that  could  pray, 
when  It  really  prayed,  with  more  sincerity 
than  lawyers;  and  that  that  fact  was  illus- 
trated by  the  story  of  the  young  lawyer  who 
went  out  to  a  revival  service  one  night  and 
was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called  upon 
to  lead  In  prayer.  I  said,  "He  prayed  a  prayer 
that  came  straight  from  the  lawyer's  heart." 
Ho  said,  "Stir  up  much  strife  among  Thy 
people.  Lord,  lest  thy  servant  perish." 

I  said,  "It  may  be  appropriate  for  me  to 
say  in  the  words  of  the  old  hymn  that  the 
Lord  moves  in  mysterious  ways  His  wonders 
to  perform.  Undoubtedly  the  Chief  Justice 
and  his  associates  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  will  be  surprised  that  the 
Lord  even  usee  them  as  instruments  to  an- 
swer the  young  lawyer's  prayer." 

I  said,  "When  they  hand  down  a  majority 
opinion  and  four  concurring  opinions  set- 
ting out  five  different  reasons  for  the  de- 
cision, and  such  majority  opinion  and  con- 
curring opinions  are  accompanirtl  by  four 
dissents,  dissenting  from  the  conclusion 
reached  on  four  different  grounds,  they  stir 
up  much  strife  among  the  Lord's  people  and 
answer  the  young  lawyer's  prayer." 

And  I  said,  "When  they  explain  in  a  new 
opinion  what  they  meant  when  they  wrote 
an  old  opinion,  they  make  confusion  more 
confounded  than  ever  and  answer  the  prayer 
much  more  effectively." 

I  said,  "It's  very  fortunate  for  the  Bar  of 
the  United  States  that  the  Supreme  Court 
cannot  explain  its  own  prior  decisions  with 
the  clarity  with  which  a  North  Carolina 
school  teacher  explained  the  recent  school 
prayer  cases."  I  said,  "This  teacher  went 
into  her  classroom  about  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  class  was  supposed  to  begin  work 
and  caught  a  bunch  of  her  boys  down  In  a 
huddle  on  their  knees  in  the  corner  of  the 
room.  She  demanded  of  them  in  a  stern 
tone  of  voice  what  they  were  doing,  and  one 
of  them  hollered  back  and  said,  'We  are 
shooting  craps.'  She  said,  'That's  all  right, 
I  was  afraid  you  were  praying.'  " 

I  am  certainly  delighted  to  be  here  with 
my  friend  of  long  standing  and  former  asso- 
ciate on  the  Supreme  Court,  the  present 
Chief  Justice.  I  thought  when  he  became 
Chief  Justice  that  never  had  the  man  and 
the  office  met  In  such  an  ideal  fashion  as 
they  met  In  him. 

I  win  make  a  confession  about  some  of 
the  things  that  go  on  In  the  North  Caro- 
lina Supreme  Court  conference  room.  When 
you  get  an  opinion  against  you  so  positive 
in  its  terms  that  you  wonder  why  you  took 
the  position  you  did  when  you  lost  the  case, 
I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  the  chances 
are  that  you  came  pretty  close  to  winning. 
There  is  a  lot  of  argument  In  the  conference 


room  sometimes.  Some  of  the  decisions  are 
very  close — although  they  may  be  handed 
dovim  as  unanimous.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina  has  so  much  hard  work  to 
do,  it  doesnt  have  much  time  to  engage  In 
dissenting.  So  It  hands  dgwn  a  lot  of  unani- 
mous opinions  that  are  arrived  at  by  very 
narrow  margins.  And  sometimes  there  are 
some  other  things  that  occur. 

On  one  occasion  we  had  a  conference  in 
which  Justice  Denny  had  written  an  opinion 
in  a  will  case  which  required  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  will  of  an  old  lady  who  resided 
In  Wake  County,  and  who  wrote  her  own 
wlU.  Her  nouns  sind  verbs  where  she  had 
them  both  in  the  same  sentence  were  like 
Maud  Muller's — they  didn't  agree;  and  In 
many  sentences  where  she  had  a  subject,  she 
didn't  have  a  predicate;  and  in  many  sen- 
tences when  she  bad  a  predicate,  she  didn't 
have  a  subject.  And  so  it  was  a  very  difficult 
will  to  construe.  Justice  Deimy  had  written 
one  opinion,  and  I  had  written  another  to  the 
contrary.  The  majority  voted  to  adopt  Jus- 
tice Denny's  opinion,  and  for  this  reason, 
mine  became  a  dissenting  opinion. 

At  the  same  time  I  had  written  an  opinion 
in  a  silicosis  case  from  Mitchell  County  where 
I  had  to  construe  the  provisions  of  the  law 
about  silicosis.    The  Legislature  had  written 
about  the  same  kind  of  words  in  the  Act 
that  this  old  lady  had  written  in  her  will — 
the  nouns  and  verbs  didn't  agree,  and  the 
sentences  that  had  subjects  and  no  predi- 
cates, and  vice  versa.     But  in  my  opinion,  I 
had  elucidated  with  positlveneas  the  Intent 
of  the  Legislature  in  enacting  the  Act.    And  I 
patched  up  the  law  so  it  became  a  pretty 
good   Act,   I   think,   because   all  the   Court 
agreed    with    me.     But,   anyway,    when    the 
majority  of  the  Court  voted  to  take  Judge 
Denny's    opinion    Instead   of   mine   in    the 
WlU  case,  I  said:  "WeU,  this  la  a  good  will  that 
Judge  Denny  has  fixed  up  for  tbia  old  lady." 
I  said,  "Of  course,  it's  not  hers,  and  it 
wasnt  written  until  after  her  death  when 
this  case  came  here.      When  the  conference 
adjourns  today,  I  am  going  to  tack  up  a  little 
sign  on  Judge  Denny's  office  door  which  says, 
'Postmortem  Wills  a  Specialty'." 

And  Justice  Denny  said.  "If  you  do,  I  am 
going  to  retaliate.  I'm  going  to  put  a  sign  on 
your  office  door."  And  I  Inquired  as  to  what 
sign  he  was  going  to  put  up  at  my  office 
door,  and  he  said  he  was  going  to  put  up, 
"Legislative  Repair  Shop  now  Open  for 
Business." 

Marlon  Allen  has  explained  to  you  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "salmagundi,"  which 
Is  in  my  subject,  "A  Congressional  Salma- 
gundi."* He  gave  you  a  definition  which 
he  says  he  obtained  from  the  Chief  Justice. 
And  it  U  correct.  But  I  think  that  aa  far 
as  lawyers  are  concerned  perhaps  a  more  ac- 
curate description  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  woxild  be  "a  whole  lot  of  irrelevancy 
bound  together  in  a  haphazard  fashion." 

I  want  to  give  you  something  in  the  nature 
of  an  account  of  my  stewardship  in  the  field 
of  law  reform  as  a  member  of  the  Senate. 
I  don't  know  why  I  still  persist  in  trying 
to   Improve   the   administration   of   Justice. 
I  first  embarked  on  that  course  as  the  result 
of  a  personal  experience  I  had  in  a  case  in 
Watauga  County  many  years  ago.    The  case 
arose  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  It  turned 
on  the  law  of  Tennessee.    At  that  time  In 
North  Carolina  the  law  of  a  foreign  state 
was  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury.     We 
had  a  very  fine  Judge  presiding  who  could 
have  read  the  Tennessee  decisions  and  in- 
structed the  Jury  on  the  law,  but  he  was 
not  permitted  to  do  so  iinder  the  rule  then 
prevaUlng.    As  a  consequence,  we  had  law- 
yers frcMn  Tennessee  on  both  sides  of  the 
case  as  expert  witnesses;  and  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice Stacy  would  have  sadd,  the  brethren  had 
read  the  same  books,  but  had  drawn  differ- 
ent conclusions  from  them.    And  so  it  seemed 
to  me  as  a  result  of  that  experience  It  was 
rather  absurd  to  have  the  law  of  a  foreign 
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state  a  qiiestlon  of  fact  for  the  jury  Instead 
of  a  matter  of  which  the  Covirt  shotild  take 
judlcUI  notice. 

I  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  a  short 
time  after  that,  and  I  Introduced  a  little 
bill,  which  waa  passed,  providing.  In  sub- 
stance, that  whenever  the  law  of  another 
state  came  In  question  In  the  courts  of 
North  Carolina,  the  Court  would  take  Judi- 
cial notice  of  that  law  In  the  manner  It 
would  do  If  the  question  arose  under  the 
law  of  North  Carolina.  I  was  rather  proud 
of  my  little  statute.  I  thought  I  had  Im- 
proved the  administration  of  Justice  by  It. 
But  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  It.  And 
after  I  became  a  Superior  Court  Judge,  which 
was  some  years  later,  I  went  to  Ashe  County 
to  hold  court  and  called  a  case  In  which 
Thomas  Bowie  was  appearing  for  the  plain- 
tiff and  Bill  Austin  and  Ira  Johnston  were 
appearing  for  the  defendant.  After  we  had 
empaneled  the  Jury  and  read  the  pleadings, 
I  discovered  that  the  case  was  an  action  for 
damages  for  an  alleged  false  arrest  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  the  defense  waa  a. 
Justification  that  the  arrest  had  been  made 
In  conformity  with  a  Virginia  statute  relat- 
ing to  fugitives  from  Justice. 

I  thought  about  my  little  statute,  and  I 
asked  the  lawyers  In  the  case  If  they  had  any 
statutes  of  Virginia  or  any  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia  dealing  with  the 
subject,  and  they  confessed  they  did  not. 
And  I  said,  "I  don't  see  how  we  can  try  this 
case  In  the  absence  of  Virginia  statutes  and 
Virginia  decisions."  Thomas  Bowie  arose 
and  said,  "If  Your  Honor  pleases,  If  no  evi- 
dence la  Introduced  about  the  law  of  Vir- 
ginia, It  will  be  presumed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  law  of  North  Carolina." 

Well,  that  gave  me  a  chance  to  bring  out 
my  little  statute,  and  I  said,  "That  used  to 
be  the  law,  but  a  few  years  ago  the  Legis- 
lature in  its  great  wisdom  passed  this 
statute."  And  I  read  my  statute.  Thomas 
looked  rather  non-plused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  made  this  observation:  "I  don't 
know  Who  passed  that  law,  but  be  sure  was 
a  fool  I"  I  replied,  "While  the  Court  Is  not 
able  to  do  what  the  statute  requires  it  to  do 
and  take  Judicial  notice — in  the  present  state 
of  its  ignorance — of  what  the  law  of  Virginia 
Is,  I  am  going  to  take  Judicial  noUce  of  the 
accxiracy  of  your  description  of  the  author 
of  that  law,  because  I  happen  to  have  been 
Its  author." 

That  experience  should  have  ended  my 
desire  to  assist  In  the  reformation  of  the 
administration  of  Justice,  but  it  did  not. 
During  the  past  few  years  I  have  been  much 
concerned  with  several  pieces  of  congres- 
sional legislation  which  have  something  to 
do  with  the  administration  of  Justice.  One 
of  them  has  some  relevancy  to  the  question 
that  was  discussed  so  well  by  Claude  Jones: 
"Aid  to  the  Indigent." 

We  passed  In  the  last  part  of  1964  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Hruska  of  Nebraska 
and  myself  called  "The  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of  1964"  which  made  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  counsel  fees  In  the  Federal  Court 
for  Indigent  defendants  in  all  cases  other 
than  petty  misdemeanors  as  defined  In  Sec- 
tion 1  of  Title  18.  United  States  Code. 

Since  this  statute  provided  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  established  by  enforcing 
regulations  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals, 
it  baa  not  yet  been  fully  implemented,  but 
when  that  is  done  it  will  take  care  of  the 
furnishing  of  counsel  In  the  Federal  Courts 
to  those  who  are  financially  unable  to  fur- 
nish counsel  for  themselves  except  In  the 
case  of  petty  offenses. 

Another  bill  I  worked  on  for  about  five 
years  which  was  passed  in  the  present  Con- 
gress is  the  Ball  Reform  Act.  I  was  prompted 
to  Introduce  that  bill  by  the  recollection  of 
the  experience  of  an  old  friend  who  has  long 
since  gone  to  his  reward  and  who  served  for 
eight  years  as  a  Prohibition  Agent  during 
Woodrow  Wilson's  administration.  In  those 
days  many  of  my  fellow  citizens  in  Burke 


County  were  arrest«d  for  "moonshinlng." 
This  Prohibition  Agent  had  a  practice  he 
followed  when  he  arrested  moonshiners.  He 
didn't  tfke  them  to  jail.  He  would  always 
tell  thera  to  come  to  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner and  give  bond  the  next  day.  And 
he  told  me  in  that  eight  years  of  his  service 
he  had  made  hundreds  of  arrests  and  that 
In  only  one  case  did  the  person  he  arrested 
fall  to  keep  his  promise  and  come  to  the 
commissioner  and  make  ball.  I  have  long 
been  convmced  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  people  who  are  arrested  and 
charged  with  crime  in  our  courts  have  such 
ties  to  the  community  that  they  are  not 
going  to  flee  Justice  anyway,  and  that  It  is  a 
gross  imposition  upon  the  poor,  who  have 
such  ties  to  a  community  that  they  are  not 
going  to  flee,  to  require  them  to  give  bail 
In  the  conventional  sense  of  the  term. 

We  worked  on  the  ball  reform  bill  for  ap- 
proximately five  years.  Congress  sometimes 
Is  like  the  mill  of  the  Gods:  It  grinds  very 
slowly.  But  I  think  In  this  case  it  ground 
exceedingly  fine. 

This  bill  does  not  disable  a  Federal  Judge 
to  require  ball  in  the  conventional  sense 
from  those  who  ar«  charged  with  serious 
crimes,  or  from  those  who  are  repeaters,  or 
from  those  whom  he  has  reason  to  believe 
will  not  appear  at  the  trial,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  ball. 
But  it  does  provide  that  a  Federal  Judge,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  may  take  into 
consideration  the  faots  that  the  accused  has 
a  Job,  that  he  has  a  family,  and  that  he  has 
other  ties  in  the  cotmnunity;  and  In  such 
case  the  Judge  has  a  wide  variety  of  methods 
he  can  use  in  lieu  of  conventional  ball.  The 
Judge  can  set  ball  and  take  the  accused's 
own  signature  without  sureties  or  let  him 
make  a  small  deposit  in  money  on  the  bond, 
which  is  returned  to  him  If  he  appears  for 
trial;  or  parole  him  into  the  custody  of  a 
friend  or  another  member  of  his  family,  or 
release  him  on  his  own  recognizance. 

I  think  this  is  an  Act  which  will  contribute 
much  to  the  administration  of  justice.  Most 
lawyers  do  not  have  the  facilities  to  investi- 
gate the  merits  of  oases,  and  consequently 
they  have  to  depend  In  large  measure  upon 
their  clients  to  do  this.  If  the  client  Is  free 
instead  of  being  confined  awaiting  trial,  he 
can  be  of  material  assistance  to  his  counsel 
In  preparing  his  case  for  trial.  This  Act  pro- 
vides that  a  man  who  Jumps  bis  bond  or  falls 
to  appear  at  the  tilal  when  he  has  been 
released  on  his  own  recognizance  or  In  the 
custody  of  a  friend  Is  guilty  of  another 
crime  for  which  be  can  be  tried  and 
punished. 

This  Act  will  obviate  In  most  cases  the 
great  injustice  which  Imprisonment  on  ac- 
count of  Inability  to  give  bond  Infilcts  on  an 
accused  who  Is  foun4  not  guilty  at  his  trial. 

Congress  passed  other  statutes  at  Its  last 
session  which  I  have  worked  on  ever  since 
I  went  to  the  Senate — statutes  amending 
the  bankruptcy  law.  The  bankruptcy  laws 
are  designed  to  rehabilitate  the  debtor  and 
provide  for  a  fair  distribution  of  his  assets 
among  bis  creditors.  It  has  been  a  part  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  through  the  years  that 
tax  claims  of  the  Federal  Government  take 
priority  over  other  dalms  even  though  they 
are  not  reduced  to  liens  and  even  though 
they  are  not  known  to  the  other  creditors  of 
the  bankrupt.  Thl»  provision  of  the  Act 
didn't  create  too  mucb  economic  havoc  in  the 
old  days  when  Federal  taxes  were  light.  But 
with  the  Increase  la  Federal  income  taxes 
virtually  to  the  p)olnt  of  confiscation  as  they 
are  now,  this  provision  became  a  serious  prob- 
lem not  only  to  creditors  but  also  to  the 
bankrupt  who  could  not  get  a  discharge  In 
bankruptcy  which  would  free  him  of  his 
liability  to  federal  or  state  taxes.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  Individual  bankrupt  was 
very  much  discriminated  against  as  com- 
pared with  the  corporate  bankrupt.  This 
was  so  because  when  a  corporation  became 


bankrupt.  It  usually  went  out  of  existence 
But  the  individual  bankrupt  continued  to 
live,  and  his  taxes  pursued  him  not  only  to 
his  grave  but  beyond  his  grave  In  the  form  of 
claims  against  his  estate  after  death.  That 
seemed  to  me  to  be  unjust  to  the  bankrupt 
with  taxes  as  high  as  they  are.  So  I  intro- 
duced bills  which  were  passed  after  a  great 
fight. 

One  of  the  salient  provisions  of  these  bliu 
is  that  a  bankrupt's  discharge  releases  him 
from  all  liability  for  taxes  which  accrued 
more  than  3  years  before  his  bankruptcy  un- 
less they  are  reduced  to  liens — of  which  pub- 
He  record  Is  made. 

My  effort  to  secure  the  enactment  of  the 
changes  in  the  Bankruptcy  Act  was  fought 
very  hard  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  it 
seems  to  me  that  It  Is  Just  for  the  banlcrupt 
to  be  discharged  of  his  taxes  to  the  extent 
stated.  The  change  also  promotes  fairness 
to  his  creditors.  Since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  not  have  to  reduce  its  tax  clalnu 
to  Hens  under  the  old  law,  a  person  who  dealt 
with  a  prospective  bankrupt  could  employ 
the  finest  lawyer  available  to  examine  the 
records  showing  the  title  to  the  property  of 
the  prospective  bankrupt,  and  the  lawyer 
would  be  wholly  without  any  method  of  de- 
termining the  truth  In  respect  to  the  amount 
of  unpaid  taxes  of  the  bankrupt.  As  a  result 
when  a  debtor  went  into  bankruptcy,  the 
Federal  Government  came  in  with  vast  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  claims  and  swallowed  up  the 
entire  estate,  leaving  others  who  had  dealt 
with  the  bankrupt  without  remedy.  So  these 
amendments  to  the  law  also  serve  the 
creditors  of  the  bankrupt. 

They  also  make  for  fairer  distribution  of 
the  assets  In  another  respect.  A  great  many 
states  have  liens  wiiich  attach  on  bankruptcy. 
These  Hens  are  not  recorded,  and  for  this 
reason,  there  Is  no  way  to  ascertain  their 
existence  from  public  records.  The  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  outlaw  liens  of  this  char- 
acter and  give  priority  protection  to  those 
Who  have  the  foresight  to  record  chattel 
mortgages  and  conditional  sales.  For  these 
reasons,  the  amendments  promote  the  reha- 
blUtatlon  of  the  bankrupt  and  also  protect 
those  Who  deal  with  the  bankrupt  prior  to 
bankruptcy. 

A  thing  which  bothered  me  when  I  last 
practiced  law  was  the  fact  that  whenever  a 
lawyer  wanted  to  practice  before  a  federal 
agency,  he  was  required  to  answer  long  quei- 
tionnalres,  and  to  get  friends  to  vouch  for 
his  Integrity.  The  procedures  were  ridicu- 
lous. Sometimes  It  toot  a  lawyer  6  or  7 
months  to  get  permission  to  practice  before 
a  federal  department  or  agency.  Sometimes, 
as  In  the  case  of  tax  matters,  a  lawyer  might 
have  to  secure  admission  to  practice  before 
more  than  one  agency.  For  example,  he  had 
to  be  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Tax 
Court  and  before  the  Treasury  Department. 
It  took  me  months  with  my  good  friend 
Colonel  Win  Joyner's  assistance  to  get  quali- 
fied before  the  Tax  Court.  And  then  I  had  a 
question  of  assessment  before  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  I  had  to  get  admitted  a 
different  way  to  practice  before  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  result  of  this  was  that  in 
many  cases  a  cUent  was  disabled  to  have  a 
lawyer  of  his  choice  represent  him  before 
a  federal  department  or  agency,  and  Wash- 
ington lawyers  who  speclaUzed  obtained  prac- 
tice before  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Bar  gen- 
erally. 

Senator  Long  of  Missouri  and  myself  intro- 
duced a  bill,  along  with  other  Senators, 
which  became  law  during  the  last  Congress 
and  which  provides  that  any  attorney  who 
has  been  licensed  to  practice  In  the  highest 
court  of  any  federal  or  state  Jurisdiction  can 
represent  any  cUent  before  any  federal  de- 
partment or  agency  without  further  ado, 
which  is  as  It  should  be.  This  Act  secures 
to  each  client  the  right  to  select  his  own 
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Munsel  and  to  be  represented  by  the  counsel 
of  his  choice.     I   think   the   Act  gives  the 
average  person  who  has  business  with  the 
Federal  Government  more  confidence  In  It. 
He  can  now  be  represented  by  his  own  lawyer 
instead  of  having  to  employ  some  lawyer  he 
does  not  know  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  has  specialized  in  practice  of  that  kind. 
One  of  the  queer  things  about  the  Federal 
Government  to  me — and  particularly  about 
the  executive  departments  and  agencies — Is 
that  they  like  to  exercise  power.    I  ran  Into 
one  situation  where  the  Securities  Exchange 
commission  wanted  to  tell  a  person  who  had 
a  proceeding  brought  against  him  before  It 
that  he  couldn't  employ  an  attorney  of  his 
choice.    It  happened  that  this  attorney  was 
a  specialist  in  practice  before  the  Securities 
Exchange  Commission,  and  he  had  been  re- 
tained by  another  party  in  the  same  proceed- 
ing    The  Securities  Exchange  Commission 
took  the    position    that   the    second    client 
would  not  employ  the  same  attorney  because 
It  thought  there  might  be  a  confilct  In  inter- 
est. I  thought  the  client  raised  a  valid  point; 
he  said  "If  the  Securities  Exchange  Commis- 
sion doesn't   know    that   we   have    a    Joint 
defense,  and  doesn't  know  what  our  defense 
Is,  how  is  it  going  to  pass  on  that  matter  in 
advance?" 

The  second  client  called  for  my  assistance, 
and  I  took  it  up  with  the  Commission,  and 
told  it  I  thought  that  the  Constitution  per- 
mits a  man  to  have  the  right  to  select  his 
own  counsel  and  not  to  have  his  counsel 
selected  by  the  agency  which  Is  going  to 
Judge  the  charge  against  him. 

There  is  another  rule  of  law  which  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  unjust  In  large  measure. 
It  is  the  rule  that  the  UrUted  States  is  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  which  the  common 
law  gave  the  British  Crown  In  litigation. 
Under  this  rule  when  the  United  States  sued 
an  individual  or  a  private  corporation  and 
won  its  case,  the  United  States  recovered 
costs;  but  when  the  Individual  or  the  private 
corporation  won  a  case  when  sued  by  the 
Federal  Government,  they  could  not  recover 
costs  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  against 
the  Federal  Government,  which  was  mani- 
festly unjust.  Then  another  thing  was  since 
the  Federal  Government  was  considered  to 
bt  a  sovereign,  a  statute  of  Umltatlons  didn't 
run  in  most  cases  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, while  a  statute  of  Umltatlons  would 
run  In  favor  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
against  the  claim  of  an  Individual  or  a  private 
corporation. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  law  ought  to  be 
changed,  and  I  Introduced  bills — and  there 
were  companion  bills  Introduced  In  the 
House — to  provide  that  in  all  cases  unless 
otherwise  specified  by  law,  the  statute  of 
limitations,  other  than  in  fraud  cases  and 
cases  of  that  nature,  should  run  against 
the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  in  its 
favor,  and  that  claims  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment against  Individuals  or  private  cor- 
porations should  ordinarily  be  barred  after 
three  years.  Also  another  bill  provided  for 
the  recovery  of  costs  against  the  Federal 
Oovernment. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  great  difficulty 
arising  out  of  claims  of  the  individual  or 
the  private  corporation  against  the  Federal 
Government  because  authority  to  make  set- 
tlements in  ordinary  cases  was  limited  to 
claims  of  $2,600  or  less.  As  a  resiilt,  there 
had  to  be  litigation  In  respect  to  any  claim 
which  exceeded  that  amount.  That  seemed 
to  me  to  be  an  unwise  provision  of  law,  and 
so  I  Introduced  a  bill  which  provided  that 
the  United  States  could  settle  claims  of  that 
nature  without  litigation  and  which  also 
raised  the  amount  of  counsel  fees  allowable 
where  the  claim  was  settled  with  the  agency 
without  litigation  from  a  maximum  of  10% 
to  a  maximum  of  20%.  These  bUls  were 
passed  and  have  been  signed  into  law. 

Having  lived  in  Morganton  where  we  have 
a  hospital  for  the  mentally  ill,  and  having 


been  an  attorney  for  a  private  sanltorlum 
which  treated  drug  addiction,  I  have  thought 
for  a  long  time  that  the  law  locked  at 
those  who  were  addicted  to  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics from  the  wrong  angle.  The  federal 
law  had  waited  until  they  committed  some 
crime  before  It  stepped  In;  and  then  the 
emphasis  was  made  In  large  measure — not- 
withstanding public  health  hospitals  offer- 
ing treatment — upon  regarding  them  as  crim- 
inals rather  than  as  sick  persons.  I  have 
felt  for  a  long  time  that  there  was  some- 
thing wTong  In  that  attitude,  the  legal  atti- 
tude; and  that  the  law  should  regard  these 
unfortunate  persons  as  persons  who  were 
medical  problems  rather  than  criminal 
problems. 

As  a  consequence,  I  was  glad  to  Join  Sen- 
ator John  L.  McClellan  of  Arkansas  In  a 
bill  which  was  designed  to  write  this  concept 
Into  federal  law  and  which  became  law  a 
few  days  ago.  It  provides  that,  except  In 
the  most  serious  crimes,  a  narcotic  addict 
shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  rehabili- 
tate himself  in  a  hospital  rather  than  to  be 
tried  as  a  criminal  when  he  runs  afoul  of 
the  minor  Infractions  of  the  federal  law. 
And  the  Act  contains  another  provision 
which  embodies  the  concept  that  the  addict 
is  a  medical  problem  rather  than  a  crim- 
inal problem.  It  provides  that  he  may  be 
committed  either  voluntarily  or  involuntar- 
Uy  Just  as  a  mentally  ill  person  Is,  for  the 
puriKise  of  treatment. 

It  has  another  provision  I  think  wise,  and 
that  is  the  provision  that  when  an  addict  is 
discharged  from  a  hospital  after  receiving 
treatment,  he  will  remain  under  the  super- 
Vision  of  the  Surgeon  General  for  a  limited 
period  of  time.  It  Is  fooUsh  to  send  a  former 
addict  back  to  the  surroundings  where  he 
acquired  the  addiction  and  expect  him  to  be 
able  not  to  repeat.  As  a  result  of  the  provi- 
sion for  supervision,  the  Act  gives  more 
promise  of  the  rehabUltatlon  of  persons  of 
this  character. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  other  thing 
which  concerns  me.  One  of  the  most  serious 
problems  we  have  In  this  nation  today  Is  the 
problem  of  crime.  The  Increase  in  crime 
has  largely  outstripped  our  growth  in 
population.  Virtually  every  major  crime 
has  increased  each  year,  both  numerlcaUy 
and  In  Its  atrocity. 

For  some  strange  reason,  which  It  Is  hard 
for  me  to  fathom,  a  majority  of  our  Supreme 
Court  as  now  constituted  has  seen  fit — ^In  the 
E^scobedo  case  and  in  the  Miranda  case— to 
tut  the  scales  of  Justice  in  favor  of  the 
criminal  and  against  society  and  the  victims 
of  crime.  It  has  apparently  even  forgotten 
that  society  and  the  victims  of  crime  are 
entitled  to  Justice  as  much  as  the  accused. 
In  so  doing,  the  majority  of  the  court  has 
twisted — to  be  perfectly  frank — the  plain 
English  words  In  the  Constitution  out  of 
their  true  meaning  and  given  them  a  mean- 
ing that  they  do  not  bear. 

Marion  Allen  was  so  kind  as  to  refer  to  me 
as  something  of  a  Constitutional  lawyer.  I'll 
have  to  confess  right  here  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  reversed 
everything  I  knew  about  the  Constitution 
and  left  me  in  a  state  of  total  Ignorance  on 
that  point. 

The  Supreme  Court  started  its  present 
trend  about  confessions  In  the  Mallory  case 
where  the  Court  took  a  rule  created  to  gov- 
ern the  action  of  an  arresting  officer — a  rule 
of  procedure — and  converted  it  Into  a  rule  of 
evidence  to  exclude  voluntary  confessions. 
I  have  been  much  Impressed  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  law  of  evidence  where  It  has  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  reasoning  rather  than 
legislative  enactment.  And  I  think  If  there 
Is  any  law  of  evidence  that  Is  wise.  It  Is  the 
old  law  that  a  voluntary  confession  of  gvUlt 
is  admissible  In  evidence  and  an  Involuntary 
confession  of  guilt  is  inadmissible.  I  think 
that  law  is  sufficient  protection  for  any  man. 
And  any  trial  Judge  who  hasn't  intelUgence 


enough  to  determine  without  difficulty  in 
most  cases  whether  a  confession  Is  voluntary 
or  involuntary  hasn't  IntelUgence  enough  to 
decide  any  other  question  coming  before 
him,  and  should  not  be  barred  by  Judicial  fiat 
from  deciding  that  question  any  more  than 
the  other  questions  he  has  to  decide. 

I  have  had  to  pass  upon  that  question 
many  times  as  a  trial  Judge,  and  normally  it 
is  not  a  very  difficult  factual  question.  But 
although  the  Constitution  says  that  in  all 
criminal  prosecutions  a  person  Is  entitled  to 
the  assistance  of  counsel,  the  Supreme  Co\irt 
says  In  the  Elscobedo  case  that  a  person  does 
not  even  have  to  be  subjected  to  a  crimmal 
prosecution  to  have  that  constitutional 
right;  that  despite  the  words  of  the  Consti- 
tution, when  an  officer  begins  to  suspect  in 
his  nUnd  that  a  party  In  custody  may  be 
guilty  his  right  to  the  assistance  of  counsel 
arises.  In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court 
Interprets  the  Constitution  to  mean  some- 
thing which  Is  Incompatible  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  language  which  says  "in  all  crimi- 
nal prosecutions." 

Then  the  Supreme  Court  does  the  same 
thing  with  respect  to  the  self-incrimination 
clause,  which  says  that  no  person  shall  be 
compelled  In  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself.    A  person  cant  be  a 
witness  against  himself  In  a  criminal  case 
unless  there  Is  some  kind  of  Investigation 
being  conducted  by  those  having  authority 
under  the  law  to  conduct  an  Investigation  in 
the  natiu-e  of  a  trial  where  his  guilt  or  inno- 
cence is  Involved  to  some  extent,  and  he  Is 
compelled   to   give   testimony   as    a   witness 
tending   to   incriminate   himself.     Certainly 
when  a  police  officer  starts  questioning  a 
man,  the  man  is  not  a  witness.    Moreover, 
the  man  is  not  in  any  criminal  case  or  in 
any   case   that   can   be   approximated   to   a 
criminal  case.    And  yet  the  Supreme  Court 
devises  and  lays  down  rules  In  the  Miranda 
case  that  an  arresting  officer  has  to  tell  a 
suspect  in  his  custody  that  he  doesn't  have 
to  say  anything,  that  anything  he  says  can 
bo   used   against  him,   and   that   he   doesn't 
have  to  say  anything  at  all  until  he  has  a 
lawyer  and  bis  lawyer  Is  present;  and  that 
he  can't  waive  these  requirements  in  any  way 
except  by  an  express  statement  that  he  wants 
to  talk  and  does  not  want  a  lawyer. 

If  a  legal  Solomon  had  spent  his  whole 
life  trying  to  devise  a  way  In  which  no  man 
would  ever  make  a  voluntary  confession  of 
guilt,  he  couldn't  have  devised  b«tter  rules 
to  accomplish  It  than  .the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  devised  in  the  Miranda  case. 
And  the  majority  recognized  it  was  making 
law  and  not  interpreting  it.  That  provision 
of  the  Constitution  had  existed  since  1791, 
and  nobody  had  discovered  It  had  meant 
anything  like  that  until  the  Miranda  case 
was  handed  down.  The  majority  of  the  court 
confessed  one  week  later  in  the  case  of  John- 
son V.  New  Jersey  that  It  was  making  law 
when  it  said  that  a  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  had  been  in  existence  for  175  years 
did  not  apply  to  anything  that  happened 
before  a  certain  date  In  May  1965.  So  It  is  a 
funny  kind  of  a  Constitution  that  changes 
its  meaning  like  that! 

I  think  this  decision  not  only  goes  against 
good,  sound  rules  of  evidence,  but  it  goes 
against  human  psychology.  The  psychia- 
trists tell  us— Jvist  like  the  Scriptures  do- 
that  an  honest  confession  Is  good  for  the 
soul.  People  talk  about  what  they  are  think- 
ing about;  and  the  normal  man.  when  be 
commits  a  crime,  thinks  about  the  crime  he 
has  committed,  and  has  an  Impulse  to  talk 
about  It;  and  the  effort  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  keep  a  man  from  talking  about  his  crime 
Is  bad  for  his  soul  as  well  as  bad  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice. 

I  have  introduced  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  to  provide  that  the  sole  test  of 
admlSBlbUity  of  an  admission  or  confession 
in  a  CTimlnal  case  shall  be  Its  voluntary 
nature,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  trial 
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judge  admitting  an  admission  or  confession 
as  voluntary  shall  not  be  disturbed  on  ap- 
peal by  tbe  Supreme  Co\irt  of  the  United 
States  or  by  any  court  created  by  the  Con- 
greee.  If  It  Is  supported  by  testimony.  I  put 
that  in  the  proposed  amendment  because  an 
appellate  court  has  to  act  on  a  printed  or 
mimeographed  record;  and  when  you  get  the 
testimony  of  a  George  Washington  and  the 
testimony  of  an  Ananias  down  on  a  printed 
or  mimeographed  record,  they  look  Just  alike. 
But  a  Judge  who  sits  and  sees  the  witnesses 
and  observes  their  demeanor  upon  the  stand 
can  tell  who  Is  truthful.  And  the  trial  court 
Is  the  place  where  that  question  Is  to  be  de- 
termined In  the  flrst  place,  and,  I  will  add,  It 
ought  to  be  the  last  place  If  any  reasonable 
view  of  the  testimony  supports  Its  ruling. 

Judges  ought  not  to  let  an  over-zealous 
solicitude  for  the  protection  of  criminals 
make  them  forget  that  while  our  criminal 
lavs  are  designed  to  make  It  as  certain  as  pos- 
sible that  no  Innocent  man  Is  convicted,  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  criminal  laws  Is  to 
protect  society  and  to  prevent  persons  from 
becoming  the  victims  of  crime.  And  so  I  am 
going  to  press  for  this  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  effort  to  get  the  Constitu- 
tion amended,  but  this  profjoeed  amendment 
in  my  opinion  undertakes  to  answer  the  cry- 
ing need  of  this  hour.  I  close  with  the  ob- 
servation that  the  reason  I  think  this  pro- 
posed amendment  Is  important  may  be  stated 
in  this  way :  Enough  has  been  done  for  those 
who  murder,  and  rape  and  rob.  It's  time  to 
do  something  fca-  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
murdered  or  raped  or  robbed. 


GOVERNOR    TIEMANN    MAKES    IM- 
PRESSIVE BEGINNING 

M.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege,  together  with  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  to  attend 
the  Inauguration  on  January  5  of  Ne- 
braska's Centennial  Governor,  the  young 
and  able  Norbert  Tiemann. 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  that  as 
Nebraska  enters  its  second  century  of 
statehood  it  should  have  the  progressive 
and  dynamic  leadership  of  Governor 
Tiemann. 

In  his  inaugural  address  which  was 
widely  praised  for  its  frankness  and  its 
forthright  assessment  of  Nebraska's 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  Governor 
Tiemann  proposed  a  broad  gage  program 
of  achievement,  a  program  to  meet  what 
he  termed  "a  time  of  challenge  and  a 
time  of  opportunity  in  State  government, 
not  only  in  Nebraska  but  across  the 
Nation." 

His  address  outlined  a  sound  and  prac- 
tical approach  to  the  chronic  State  prob- 
lems of  education,  taxes,  research,  high- 
ways, economic  development,  and  recre- 
ation. For  the  past  eight  years  many 
of  these  problems  have  been  neglected 
in  Nebraska  by  Mr.  Tiemann's  prede- 
cessors.   Governor  Tiemann  said: 

I  do  not  foresee  a  slgnlflcant  decrease  In 
the  powers  or  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. However,  I  do  see  the  develop- 
ment of  more  responsive  and  more  responsi- 
ble State  governments  as  the  only  alternative 
to  even  greater  Federal  management  of  State 
and  local  functions. 

This  message  was  well  received  by  Ne- 
braska's unique  unicameral  legislature 
which  will  have  the  responsibility  of  act- 
ing upon  Governor  Tiemann's  recom- 
mendations and  responding  to  his  lead- 
ership. 


The  Governor,  the  Omaha  World-Her- 
ald observed  editorially,  "obviously  be- 
gins with  the  good  will  of  those  who 
will  act  on  his  proposals  and  his  direct, 
businesslike  way  of  talking  to  his  fellow 
citizens  gives  him  a  nmning  start  with 
the  people.  A  new  Governor  could 
scarcely  ask  for  more." 

Because  the  problems  to  which  Gov- 
ernor Tiemann  addressed  himself  are  so 
much  like  those  faoed  by  almost  every 
State,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  his 
remarks,  together  with  a  representative 
sampling  of  editorial  comment  about  his 
inaugural  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  { 

Tejct  of  Governor  Norbert  Tiemann's 
Inaugural  Address,  January  5,  1967 

This  Inauguration  and  this  time  are  of 
great  significance  to  me,  to  my  Administra- 
tion and  to  the  people  of  Nebraska.  This  Is 
the  point  of  beginning  of  our  second  cent\iry 
of  statehood  and  will  be  the  bench  mark 
from  which  we  will  measure  our  success  In 
meeting  the  problems  now  confronting  our 
state. 

This  Is  a  time  of  challenge  and  of  oppor- 
tunity In  state  government,  not  only  In  Ne- 
braska but  across  the  nation.  After  a  gen- 
eration of  unparalleled  expansion  In  the 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  can  now  feel  a  new  Impetus 
toward  finding  local  solutions  for  local  prob- 
lems. This  Is,  In  pArt,  a  protest  against 
mistakes  and  Inadequacies  In  the  conception 
and  management  of  past  and  {^resent  Fed- 
eral programs. 

But  this  thrust  Is  Dot  merely  a  reaction 
nor  a  political  maneuver  to  discredit  politi- 
cal opponents.  It  is  a  growing  sense  of  tbe 
ability  of  a  strong  and  well-administered 
state  government  to  aohleve  state  goals.  It  Is 
an  awareness  of  the  Increasing  competition 
between  states  for  tbe  services  of  skillful 
people  and  the  attention  of  progressive  In- 
dustries. It  Is,  most  importantly,  a  challenge 
to  compete  with  the  Federal  Government  fox 
the  responsibility  of  managing  the  resources 
of  government  and,  ultimately,  for  the  con- 
fidence and  reliance  ol  our  people. 

ONLY    ALIERNATIVE 

I  do  not  foresee  a  significant  decrease  In 
the  powers  or  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. However,  I  do  see  the  development 
of  more  responsive  and  more  responsible 
state  government  as  the  only  alternative  to 
even  greater  Federal  management  of  state 
and  local  functions. 

Let  us  look  at  our  state,  then.  In  this  com- 
petitive situation,  BO  that  we  can  Identify 
our  strengrths  and  recognize  where  we  need 
to  reinforce  our  positions. 

We  have,  flrst  of  all.  a  strong  and  hardy 
population — people  with  diverse  backgrounds 
and  a  heritage  of  hard  and  honest  effort. 
We  have  a  central  geographic  position  which 
Is  suitable  for  the  location  of  transportation 
industries  and  for  th«  development  of  other 
Industries  with  nationwide  distribution  sys- 
tems. We  have  a  balanced  and  stable  agri- 
cultural Industry  which  has  the  resources 
and  technical  capability  to  become  the  leader 
and  the  model  for  our  country  and  tbe  world. 
We  have  a  proven  education  system  and  a 
major  university  whlOh  can  train  our  young 
people  and  provide  scientific  assistance  to 
our  Industries.  And  we  have  a  tradition  of 
honest  state  government. 

On  the  other  band,  our  population  has 
declined  in  comparative  terms.  Our  state 
highway  system  Is  Inadequate.  Our  natural 
and  human  resources  have  not  been  fully 
appreciated  or  employed.  We  have  a  stu- 
dent explosion  In  o\ir  colleges  and  university 


and  have  not  Increased  the  size  of  our  facul- 
ties sufficiently  to  give  adequate  Instruction 
to  these  young  people.  We  have  made  vir- 
tually no  provision  for  the  scientific  reseaith 
facility  necessary  to  attract  and  support 
modern  Industry.  And  we  have  been  neither 
Imaginative  nor  aggressive  In  the  operation 
of  state  government. 

FIRST    CONCERN 

We  have,  on  balance,  the  people  and  the 
tools  to  move  Nebraska  forward.  Let  us  ac- 
cept the  challenge  of  our  time. 

Our  flrst  concern  In  meeting  this  challenge 
must  be  education.  We  need  to  review  tbe 
structure  of  our  educational  system,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  to  make  such  changes  as  are 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  greatest  possible 
use  and  co-ordination  of  available  funda, 
facilities  and  staff. 

At  the  college  and  university  level  we 
must  commit  ourselves  to  paying  competitive 
salaries  to  attract  and  retain  quality  facul- 
ties. We  must  provide  time  and  support  lor 
scholarship,  which  Is  the  basic  tool  of  both 
teaching  and  research,  so  that  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  our  faculties  to  supply  leaders  in 
the  marketplace  of  Ideas.  We  must  establish 
a  research  facility  which  can  give  technical 
assistance  to  our  present  Industries,  stimulate 
the  broadening  of  our  Industrial  base,  and 
enlist  scientific  personnel  to  our  faculties. 

Our  goals  In  the  area  of  research  have 
been  much  too  limited.  We  should  be  equip- 
ped to  scan  the  horizons  of  scientific  thought 
and  should  possess  the  capability  to  pursue 
various  lines  of  scientific  Inquiry.  The  selec- 
tion of  research  projects  should  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  feasibility  and  soundness  of 
conception  by  an  independent  Institute  out- 
side of  the  state's  political  administration. 
This  Institute  should  be  co-ordinated  with 
our  university  but  should  be  separately  fund- 
ed and  should  have  a  separate,  professional 
administrative  staff.  Research  projects  could 
then  be  placed  with  either  public  or  private 
research  facilities. 

XMMEDIATS    NEED 

Additionally,  we  should  undertake  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  Junior  colleges  and  voca- 
tional technical  schools  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure of  Increased  enrollment  at  our  colleges 
and  university  and  to  provide  trained  man- 
power for  present  and  future  Industries. 
There  Is  clearly  an  Immediate  need  for  such 
a  vocational  technical  school  In  Omaha's 
Near  North  Side  to  Improve  the  employment 
opportunities  of  citizens  In  that  area  and  to 
provide  additional  skilled  workmen  in  the 
most  Industrialized  part  of  the  state. 

In  transportation,  we  need  a  program  for 
upgrading  our  state  highway  system.  Such  a 
program  will  require  a  review  of  our  long 
range  planning,  together  with  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  highway  study  which  will  be 
presented  to  this  Legislature  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. A  determination  will  be  required  on 
txjth  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  our 
highway  needs  and  on  the  most  appropriate 
means  for  financing  our  highway  program. 
As  I  have  often  steted,  I  favor  the  Issuance 
of  highway  revenue  bonds  to  finance  this 
program,  and  I  recommend  to  the  Legislature 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  be  placed 
on  the  ballot  at  the  next  general  election 
which  would  permit  the  Legislature  to  au- 
thorize the  Issuance  of  revenue  bonds  for 
highway  purposes.  I  am  confident  that  U 
the  people  of  Nebraska  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  on  this  issue, 
they  will  approve  a  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  modern  highway  system. 

In  the  area  of  highways  we  should  also 
be  aware  of  the  requirements  Imposed  by  re- 
cent Federal  legislation  with  regard  to  both 
highway  safety  and  highway  beautlflcaticm. 
We  need  to  conform  to  this  legislation  to 
make  our  highways  safer  for  our  citizens  ana 
to  preserve  ovu'  state's  right  to  participate 
In  Federal  highway  programs. 


RECKEATION    AREAS 

We  need  also  to  make  our  position 
.tronKly  felt  in  the  Federal  Government  In 
ttose  instances  where  proposed  regulations 
on  highway  beautlflcatlon  are  unrealistic 
or  unduly  restrictive  of  local  commerce. 

Also  m  the  area  of  highways,  we  should 
recognize  that  our  efforts  to  develop  recrea- 
tional areas  and  promote  tourist  attractions 
are  directly  dependent  on  our  progress  In 
improving  our  roads.  Recreational  areas  are 
an  immediate  benefit  to  our  citizens  and 
should  have  priority  over  attractions  for 
tourists  from  other  states,  but  both  of  these 
programs  are  good  and  are  of  long  range 
importance  to  the  environment  and  economy 
of  our  state.  Neither  of  these  programs. 
however,  can  have  any  great  success  until 
we  can  provide  adequate  access  roads  to  the 
parks,  camp  sites  and  monuments  which  we 
are  developing  and  seek  to  promote. 

Turning  now  to  conamerce  we  presently 
have  a  division  of  resources  within  our  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  dlvslon  per- 
forms several  functions,  some  of  which  are 
only  collaterally  related  to  agriculture.  This 
division  should  be  raised  to  departmental 
status.  The  department,  then,  could  provide 
the  Governor  with  a  direct  arm  for  marshal- 
ling economic  data  and  for  Implementing 
programs  of  rural  and  urban  development. 
Our  cities  and  towns  have  significant  prob- 
lems, but  each  of  our  communities  can  be 
strengthened  If  technical  information  and 
assistance  Is  provided  to  supplement  local 
Initiative  and  leadership.  The  department 
should  participate  in  state  and  regional 
planning  to  provide  organization  and  focus 
for  economic  development.  It  should  also 
encourage  co-operation  between  local  com- 
munities In  establishing  programs  of  wide 
geographic  benefit. 

PRIMX  FACTOB 

One  of  Nebraska's  major  resources  Is  water. 
Although  the  state  appears  to  be  blanketed 
with  irrigation  wells  and  canals,  we  are  only 
on  the  threshold  of  slgnlflcant  water  devel- 
opment. If  effectively  harnessed,  Nebraska's 
water  supply  would  be  a  prime  factor  in  the 
state's  agricultural  and  Industrial  expansion. 
We  need,  then,  to  establish  a  uxnprehenslve 
state  water  plan  and  to  reorganize  our  water- 
shed districts  on  a  hydrologlc  basis,  rather 
than  along  county  lines,  so  that  we  can  Iden- 
tify and  utilize  our  water  resources  economi- 
cally and  effectively  for  the  benefit  of  all 
water  users. 

In  our  state  Institutions  we  have  already 
begun  to  plan  for  a  realignment  of  our  ad- 
ministrative structure.  Specifically,  we  ex- 
pect to  place  our  penal  and  correctional  fa- 
cilities under  the  supervision  of  a  trained 
penologist  and  to  place  our  facilities  for  the 
treatment  of  mental  Illness  and  mental  re- 
tardation under  the  Immediate  direction  of 
a  professional  psychiatrist.  A  single  director 
wlU  continue  to  have  responsibility  for  the 
overall  administration  of  this  department. 

Great  advances  can  be  made  and  are  being 
made  In  both  penology  and  the  fields  of 
mental  Illness  and  mental  retardation.  Pro- 
posals have  been  made  In  other  states,  look- 
ing toward  the  rehabilitation  of  criminal 
offenders,  which  Involve  carefully  supervised 
work  release  plans  and  basic  revisions  In  the 
structure  of  parole  boards. 

COMPETITIVE  SALARIEB 

Increasing  attention  Is  being  paid  through- 
out the  nation  to  the  care  and  treatment  of 
mentally  111  persons  and  to  the  training  of 
those  people,  particularly  children,  who  are 
mentally  retarded.  We  must  place  ourselves 
In  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  gains  In 
Klentlflc  knowledge  and  Improvements  In 
Institutional  procedure  by  providing  ade- 
quate facilities  and  staff,  again  at  competl- 
of  our  Institutionalized  citizens  Into  a  sltua- 
We  must  move  beyond  mere  warehousing 
Uve  salary  levels,  for  our  state  Institutions. 


tion  where  we  can  return  as  many  of  these 
people  as  possible  to  productive  useful  life 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  This 
would  clearly  be  an  economy  in  human  re- 
sources and  ultimately  In  state  expense. 

In  terms  of  the  general  administration  of 
state  government,  we  shaU  proceed  with  all 
the  resources  at  our  command  to  Imple- 
ment the  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Administrative  Services.  This  department 
was  established  by  a  far-reaching  and  far- 
sighted  act  passed  by  the  1966  session  of  the 
Legislature  and  Is  the  key  to  sound  fiscal  ad- 
ministration. I  recommend  the  strongest 
possible  legislative  support  of  this  Innova- 
tion In  state  government.  I  would  also  rec- 
ommend that  data  processing,  which  Is  pres- 
ently under  the  supervision  of  the  accovmt- 
Ing  Division  of  the  Department  of  Adminis- 
trative Services,  be  established  as  a  separate 
division  within  the  department.  This  orga- 
nizational change  will  make  the  data  proc- 
essing division  directly  responsible  to  the 
director  and  should  provide  greater  fiexl- 
blllty  In  applying  computer  techniques  to 
the  problems  of  government. 

We  also  need  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
state  personnel  system  to  standardize  state 
hiring  practices  and  pay  grades.  Great  dls- 
pao-ltles  now  exist  among  the  departments  of 
government  In  both  job  classifications  and 
rates  of  pay,  and  the  requirements  for  state 
employment  are  various  and  uncertain.  A 
state  personnel  office  should  be  located  In  the 
Department  of  Administrative  Services  and 
should  be  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  qualification  exams  and  the  maintenance 
of  comprehensive  personnel  records. 

In  the  Interests  of  promoting  competence 
In  government  and  of  attracting  qualified 
personnel  to  state  employment,  a  uniform 
system  of  Job  descriptions,  qualifications  and 
pay  grades  Is  essential  Immediately. 

BAIXOT  FLAN 


I  anticipate  many  of  the  legislative  pro- 
posals to  be  submitted  during  this  session 
win  require  constitutional  changes.  The 
number  of  proposed  amendments  to  our  Ckin- 
stltutlon  has  grown  year  by  year.  At  this 
past  election,  the  number  and  complexity  of 
proposals  on  the  ballot  precluded  a  careful 
consideration  of  each  change.  It,  therefore, 
seems  clear  that  a  constitutional  convention 
Is  both  desirable  and  necessary,  and  I  recom- 
mend to  the  Legislature  that  a  projxDsltlon  be 
placed  on  the  ballot  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion calling  for  a  state  constitutional  con- 
vention. 

The  proposals  I  have  made  will  require  an 
expenditure  of  funds  and,  will  necessitate  an 
increase  In  general  fund  appropriations.    As 
all  of  us  know,  we  have  at  the  present  time 
no  basic  source  of  general  fund  revenue.    I 
recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  enactment 
of  a  broad-base,  low-rate  combination  sales 
and  Income  tax  to  provide  the  revenues  nec- 
essary to  run  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska.     We  will  supply  to  the  Legislature 
such  an  act.    We  propose  a  sales  tax  on  all 
retail  sales  of  tangible  personal  property  at 
the  rate  of  2V'2  per  cent,  with  exemptions  for 
prescription  medicines,  feed,   seed,   agricul- 
tural chemicals,  livestock  and  certain  other 
production   Items.    We   propose   an   Income 
tax  on  the  Federal  taxable  Income  of  all  In- 
dividuals at  a  rate  no  greater  than  2  per  cent 
on  the  first  one  thousand  dollars,  at  a  rate 
no  greater  than  3  per  cent  on  the  second 
and  third  one  thousand  dollars,  at  a  rate  no 
greater  than  4  per  cent  on  the  fourth  through 
sixth  thousand  dollars,  at  a  rate  no  greater 
than  5  per  cent  on  the  seventh  through  tenth 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  at  a  rate  no  great- 
er than  6  per  cent  on  taxable  Income  In  ex- 
cess of  10  thousand  dollars.    Each  of  these 
rates   Is  a  proposed   maximum.    Thus,   the 
Legislature  will  have  the  necessary  fiexlblUty 
to  adjust  rates  to  meet  appropriations.    This 
act  Includes  an  Income  tax  on  the  Federal 
taxable  Income  or  corporations  at  the  rate  of 
3  per  cent. 


RATES   Sl'UUlED 

We  have  researched  this  act  with  great 
care.  We  have  investigated  the  laws  and 
rates  of  other  states.  We  have  sought  out 
inlormatton  on  the  revenues  which  we  can 
expect  from  various  rates  of  tax.  And  we 
vrtU  make  available  to  the  Legislature  what- 
ever Information  and  assistance  you  may  re- 
quire and  we  can  provide. 

We  need  also  to  revise  and  repeal  certain 
state  laws  governing  the  taxation  of  tangible 
and  Intangible  personal  property,  I  specifi- 
cally recommend  that  the  tax  on  household 
goods  and  the  head  tax  be  repealed  and  that 
the  rate  of  tax  on  mtonglble  personal  prop- 
erty be  reduced  to  a  low  level  or  eliminated, 
so  that  this  tax  does  not  continue  to  drive 
Investment  capital  out  of  our  state  and  dis- 
courage prospective  new  industries. 

I  further  support  a  program  of  state  aid 
to  our  school  districts  so  that  each  area  in 
our  state  may  provide  quality  education  for 
our  children.  I  recommend  to  the  Legisla- 
ture that  such  a  program  of  state  aid  be  es- 
tablished in  conjvmction  with  our  new  tax 
system. 

In  addition,  a  reduction  in  personal  prop- 
erty taxes  will  necessitate  a  system  of  re- 
placement income  to  our  counties  and 
municipalities  which  have  reUed  on  this 
source  of  revenue.  Wo  further  recommend 
a  program  of  state  aid  to  local  governmental 
subdivisions  to  alleviate  the  acute  fiscal 
plight  of  these  areas. 

In  each  of  the  areas  of  governmental  con- 
cern which  I  have  discussed,  my  Administra- 
tion will  present  to  the  Legislature  possible 
or  suggested  approaches  to  our  mutual  prob- 
lems and  assist  the  Legislature  in  developing 
factual  Information  on  which  decisions  can 
be  based.  We  also  hope  for  your  counsel  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  various 
operations  of  state  government. 

BUDGET  PROPOSALS 


The  proposals  which  I  have  made  call  for 
a  substantial  investment  in  Nebraska  and 
In  ourselves.  We  pledge  m  return  a  sound, 
business-like  administration  and  a  policy 
of  hiring  qtiaUfled  professionals  to  under- 
take the  responslblUties  of  state  government. 

We  vrtll  submit  to  the  Legislature  an  ex- 
ecutive budget  which  will  be  consistent  with 
our  proposals.  The  budget  request  of  each 
of  the  departments  of  government  will  con- 
form to  the  executive  budget  and  will  be 
supported  by  my  office  before  the  Legislature 
and  to  the  people  of  Nebraska. 

Our  goals  are  greater  opportunities  for 
all  Nebraskans,  a  stable  and  growing  eco- 
nomic base,  an  eqtUtable  sharing  of  both 
the  benefits  and  the  responsibilities  of  gov- 
ernment by  bM  our  citizens,  and  a  significant 
place  for  Nebraska  In  the  hierarchy  of  states. 

I  am  honored  and  proud  to  be  inaugurated 
today  as  the  Governor  of  the  great  State 
of  Nebraska. 

Thank  you. 

[From  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)   Journal,  Jan.  6. 

1967] 

Challenge  and  Oppobtunitt 

Proclaiming  this  "a  time  of  challenge  and 
opportunity"  for  Nebraska,  the  state's  new 
governor  wasted  no  time  in  notifying  his 
constituents  Just  how  serious  he  Is  alsout 
meeting  both  the  challenge  and  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Norbert  Tiemann,  first  Republican  governor 
to  be  sworn  Into  office  for  10  years,  has  sup- 
plied the  people  and  the  legislators  of  the 
state  a  remarkably  frank  and  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  Nebraska's  strengths  and  Its  shdrt- 
comlngs.  He  clearly  Intends  to  exploit  the 
strengths  and  remedy  the  deficiencies. 

In  his  Inaugural  address,  the  4a-year-old 
Wausa  banker  spoke  with  rare  candor  of  the 
things  that  should  be  accomplished  If  Ne- 
braska Is  to  be  equal  to  its  challenge  and 
Its  ojjportunlty.    Many  of  the  programs  he 
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advocated  have  been  oblvovts  needs  for  many 
years  but  political  leaders  generally  have 
shrunk  from  pushing  the  obvious  actions. 

If  Tlemann'B  plans  sound  especially  ambl- 
UoMS,  It  Is  mainly  because  he  proposes  to 
catch  up  with  programs  too  long  deferred  and 
come  to  grips  with  needs  too  long  unmet.  It 
will  take  an  uncommonly  ambitious  effort  to 
bridge  this  gap  and  It  Is  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  Nebraska  that  It  has  a  governor 
anxious  to  lead  in  this  effort. 


(From  the   Scottsbluff  Star-Herald,   Jan.   7, 

19671 

Change  to  Mask  Tiemann  Regime 

It  would  appear  to  us  that  Norbert  Tie- 
mann has  started  his  term  as  governor  of 
Nebraska  on  a  sound,  healthy  basis. 

He  has  been  forthright  in  his  approach 
to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  people,  and  he 
has  already  displayed  a  disposition  to  at- 
tack the  problems  of  the  state,  as  he  views 
them,  directly  and  honestly. 

His  comment  Thursday,  when  Inaugurated 
as  Nebraska's  thirty-second  governor,  that 
"we  have  a  traditionally  honest  state  gov- 
ernment" may  become  a  distinguishing,  but 
not  the  chief,  characteristic  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

Rather,  we  think  his  four  years  as  Ne- 
braska's head  of  government  will  be  marked 
by  change. 

These  changes  will  be  both  technical  and 
philosophic  in  nature.  They  will  occur  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  establish  an  entirely 
different  system  of  state  revenue  and  the 
corresponding  need  for  the  state  to  assume 
responsibility  in  areas  of  concern  where  local 
or  state  solutions  are  preferable  to  federal 
intervention. 

The  main  thrust — to  "meet  the  needs  of 
our  time,"  as  Tiemann  described  it — will 
witness  higher  rates  of  spending  at  the  state 
level  to  Implement  the  Investments  required 
by  the  challenge  and  oppKsrtunlties  of  the 
second  century  of  Nebraska's  existence.  The 
innovations  may  spark  controversy,  but 
they'll  come.  They  cannot  be  avoided,  if 
our  state  is  to  move  forward  in  its  ambitions 
for  sound  growth  and  development,  using 
our  own  muscle. 

Mr.  Tiemann  called  for  "imaginative  and 
aggressive  operation  of  state  government," 
and  we  hope  he  Is  permitted  to  follow  the 
pathway  he  hopes  he  and  the  Legislature 
can  chart.  We  feel  sure  that  the  people  will 
support  him. 

There's  much  stlU  to  come  in  the  unfold- 
ing story.  Next  will  be  the  Tiemann  budget, 
still  unrevealed  but  certain  to  be  larger  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  state;  then 
followed  by  the  specifics  of  a  program  out- 
lined in  the  Inaugural  address.  We  should 
look  forward  to  them  in  a  spirit  of  friendly 
anticipation. 

(R-om  the  Norfolk  (Nebr.)   Dally  News, 
Jan.  7,  1967] 

GOVZRNOK    TIEMANN    VIEWS    CHAIXENGE 

Gov.  Norbert  Tiemann  has  promised  Ne- 
braskans  the  type  of  administration  which 
will  work  toward  local  and  state  solutions  to 
problems  as  a  means  of  avoiding  further  in- 
tnisions  from  the  federal  government.  It  Is 
an  ai^roach  which  has  had  bi-partisan  ap- 
peal to  Nebraskans  in  the  past.  As  Oov. 
Tiemann  sees  it  a  "more  responsive  and  more 
responsible  state  government"  is  the  "only 
alternative  to  even  greater  federal  manage- 
ment of  state  and  local  functions." 

Thus  far,  this  fight  to  retain  local  respon- 
sibility has  been  a  rear-guard  action,  suc- 
cessful only  in  the  sense  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  not  taken  over  as  many  func- 
tions as  people  who  have  no  fear  of  its  power 
have  proposed.  What  makes  the  fight  espe- 
cially difficult  is  that  federal  assumptions  of 
broader  responsibility  have  been  made  possi- 
ble (albeit  with  large  deficits)  despite  a 
steady  lessening  of  the  proportion  of  income 
that  goes  for  federal  taxes.    There  have  been. 


Insteed,  several  major  tax  reductions  In  the 
past  14  years  along  with  Increases  In  incomes. 

No  such  situation  txists  at  the  state  level 
in  Nebraska,  or,  perhaps,  any  other  state. 
Levies  have  risen  at  faster  proportionate 
rates  than  income  has  increased.  Still,  this 
post-war  period  has  been  marked  by  what 
Gov.  Tiemann  correctly  characterizes  as  "a 
generation  of  unparalleled  expansion  in  the 
functions  and  activities  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment." Despite  the  assumptions  of  state 
and  local  responsibtlities  by  the  federal 
government,  state  and  local  government  out- 
lays In  the  nation  roae  from  $112  to  $145  per 
$1,000  of  personal  income  in  the  decade  from 
1955  to  1965. 

In  his  inaugural  tddress.  Gov.  Tiemann 
noted  and  accepted  the  "challenge  to  com- 
pete with  the  federal  government  for  the 
responsibility  of  managing  the  resources  of 
government  .  .  ."  It  Is  a  difficult  assignment 
because,  despite  Nebraska's  great  strengths, 
the  resources  which  its  i>eople  can  make 
available  to  ward  off  federal  Intrusions,  are, 
and  should  remain,  limited.  He  wlU  need 
the  help  and  good  wishes  of  all. 

[From  the  Lincoln  Star,  Jan.  7,  1967] 
Tiemann  Keeps  His  Woed 
(By  William  O.  Dobler) 
The  battle  has  only  started  but  the  Initial 
foray  by  Gov.  Norbert  Tiemann  Is  a  telling 
blow.    Tiemann  campaigned  on  a  program  of 
progress  for  Nebraska  and  he  delivered  ex- 
actly that  in  his  inaugural  address  to  the 
Legislature.     He  spelled  out  the  things  he 
wanted  to  see  accomplished  and  he  provided 
the  means  through  taxation  by  which  they 
could  be  done. 

His  programs  call  for  an  assault  on  the 
weaknesses  In  our  educational  system,  our 
Institutions  and  restarch.  To  pursue  these 
three  programs  alone  would  demand  a  real 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  taxpayers.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  governor  has  spoken  of  the 
need  for  improvement  throughout  many 
other  areas  of  state  government  and  this 
will  not  be  accomplished  at  present  levels 
of  spending.  And  beyond  this,  yet,  lies  the 
matter  of  state  ai4  to  education  and  to 
municipalities,  both  recommended  by  the 
Incoming  governor. 

Clearly,  he  intends  to  pursue  a  progressive 
course  for  the  state  of  Nebraska.  In  doing 
this,  the  governor  pnys  heed  to  two  princi- 
ples. One  of  these  principles  is  of  long 
standing — that  Nebraska  has  a  potential  for 
its  citizens  that  has  never  been  realized,  that 
its  people  can  have  a  better  and  more  re- 
warding way  of  life.  This,  of  course,  is  based 
largely  on  g^rowth  and  a  state's  growth  will 
be  in  proportion  to  its  investment.  Secondly, 
Governor  Tiemann  has  bought  the  new  mood 
of  local  responsibility.  This  means  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  government  has  a 
vital  role  to  play  in  the  lives  of  people  and 
that  the  federal  goTernment  will  fill  what- 
ever voids  or  vacuums  exist.  The  only  way 
to  curtail  activities  at  the  federal  level  is  to 
meet  responsiblUtiet  at  the  local  level. 

This  Is  a  philosophy  which  dominated 
the  last  national  election  and  which  is  seen 
in  various  states  throughout  the  nation.  It 
Is  a  philosophy  of  confidence,  determination 
and  moral  responsibility. 

Therefore,  it  can  be  said  without  doubt 
that  Governor  Tiemann  has  to  this  point 
fulfilled  the  promises  of  his  campaign  and 
the  promise  of  his  Section.  The  future,  the 
end  results  of  it  all,  will  depend  upon  his 
capacity  for  leadership,  his  final  decisions 
and  the  temper  of  the  Legislature.  His  four- 
year  term  has  opened  on  a  dynamic  note 
and  should  be  well  received. 


[Prom  the  Omahs  World-Herald,  Jan.  7. 

1967] 

The  Tizkann  Pbogbam 

The  aew  Governor  of  Nebraska  was  brisk 

and,  with  one  notable  exception,  thorough. 


in  laying  his  program  before  the  Legislature 
and  the  people  Thursday. 

The  inaugural  speech  was  an  impressive 
performance  in  which  he  repeated  briefly  the 
concern  he  had  expressed  In  the  campaign 
about  strengtenlng  and  re-structurlng 
higher  education,  about  rebuilding  the  state 
highway  system  through  revenue  bonds, 
about  a  state  water  plan,  about  realigning 
the  administrative  structure  of  penal  and 
mental  institutions. 

He  would  upgrade  data  processing  to  a 
division  within  the  troubled  Department  of 
Administrative  Services.  He  would  promote 
competence,  and  try  to  attract  able  men  in 
all  departments  of  state  government,  and 
he  would  make  a  number  of  other  businesg- 
like  moves. 

But  the  heart  of  Mr.  Tlemann's  proposal* 
was  his  revenue  program. 

Here  the  new  Governor  was  forthright  and 
precise  about  maximum  rates  for  a  comblna> 
tlon  sales- income  tax,  but  silent  about: 

— How  much  money  is  needed  to  run  the 
state  government  as  he  wants  to  run  it,  and 

— How  much  revenue  his  tax  programs  are 
expected  to  raise. 

The  Unicameral,  of  course,  will  decide 
Nebraska's  new  tax  program.  A  Governor 
proposes;  the  Legislature  disposes.  The  Leg- 
islature, leaning  on  its  Revenue  Committee, 
will  decide  what  taxes  are  to  be  adopted  and 
what  the  rates  will  be.  The  Legislature, 
relying  on  its  Budget  Committee,  will  decide 
what  the  appropriations  for  the  blennlum 
will  be. 

Along  with  many  other  Nebraskans,  we 
hope  that  the  Legislature  will  regard  the 
coming  of  a  broadened  tax  base  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  state's  needs  without 
looking  upon  it  as  a  tax  bonanza. 

Nebraska  is  about  to  make  great  changes. 
An  untried  Governor  is  leading  the  way.  He 
obviously  begins  with  the  good  will  of  those 
who  will  act  on  his  proposals,  and  bis  direct, 
businesslike  way  of  talking  to  his  fellow 
citizens  gives  him  a  running  start  with  the 
people.  A  new  Governor  could  scarcely  ask 
for  more. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
freedom  of  information  and  freedom  of 
the  press  are  watchwords  of  our  democ- 
racy. As  this  90th  Congress  begins,  we 
see  many  disturbing  questions  as  to  what 
this  freedom  really  means.  1967  style. 
Recently,  it  was  reported  that  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  released  surveys  of  a 
poll  which  indicated  that  the  United 
States  was  not  in  the  top  three  countries 
with  respect  to  freedom  of  the  press. 
Additionally,  there  is  today  a  serious  con- 
troversy over  the  conflict  between  the 
first  amendment  and  the  sixth  amend- 
ment— the  so-called  free  press-fair  trial 
issue. 

One  of  the  persistent,  but  quiet  cham- 
pions of  freedom  of  information  is  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Center  which 
is  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  Its  di- 
rector Is  Dr.  Paul  L.  Fisher. 

Mr.  President,  the  January  1,  1967,  is- 
sue of  the  Bulletin,  a  publication  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
carries  an  article  by  Arthur  R.  Bertelson, 
managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  discussing  the  FOI  Center.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  the  article  entitled 
"In  the  Vanguard  of  the  Unremitting 
Battle  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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In  the  VANGtTARD  OF  THE  UNREMITTING 

Battle 


(By  Arthur  B.  Bertelson) 
There  is  no  "all  quiet"  on  the  Midwestern 
front  in  the  unending  war  in  defense  of  the 
oeople's  right  to  know. 

prom  the  Freedom  of  Information  Center 
»t  the  University  of  Missouri  dally  flows  a 
rtream  of  factual  data  to  embattled  news- 
oftpers  broacasters,  legislators  and  students. 
Available  to  anyone  who  asks  for  it  is  a  vast 
file  of  material  bearing  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

in  1965  the  Pol  Center  set  forth  its  pro- 
gram In  part,  this  way: 

printed  monthly  publications  reporting  ac- 
tions by  governments,  societies  and  com- 
munications industries  affecting  the  acquisi- 
tion presentation  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation, available  at  no  cost  to  anyone 
asking  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list. 

A  bimonthly  survey  of  news  on  current 
aspects  of  freedom  of  the  press,  also  available 
at  no  cost. 

Forwarding  letters  and  packages  on  caU 
for  information  or  materials  filed  at  the 
Center.  No  cost  except  for  photocopying  (10 
cents  a  sheet). 

An  annual  conference  of  meetings  and 
speeches  exploring  a  single  facet  of  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  know.  These  are  subsequently 
compiled  in  booklet  form  and  available  on 
request. 

Mimeographed  position  papers  summariz- 
ing problematical  situations  involving  the 
communications  Industries  with  govern- 
ments and  societies  as  theee  situations  take 
on  urgency  due  to  special  press\u-es  of  legis- 
latures and/or  other  organized  groups. 
(These  mailings  mostly  restricted  to  sustaln- 
tog  members.) 

Testimony  before  government  committee 
hearings  where  these  touch  concerns  of  the 
Center  as  indicated  above. 

Since  this  program  was  announced,  how- 
ever, financial  problems  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  discontinue  free  mailings.  A  sub- 
scription fee  of  $3  has  been  Instituted  for 
the  bimonthly  Pol  Digest  and  reports  and  the 
mlnimimi  sustaining  membership  fee  is  $25. 
The  Center  started  In  1958  with  a  bank  ac- 
count of  about  $80,000  left  from  gifts  to  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
during  Its  "Fifty  Years  of  Journalism  Educa- 
tion Celebration."  The  financial  situation 
has  never  been  wholly  resolved  and  the  sus- 
taining memberships  provide  most  of  the 
Center's  funds.  There  are  more  than  400 
sustaining  members  who  contribute  from  $25 
to  $100  a  year  and  a  few  of  the  larger  news- 
papers give  $600  [The  ASNE  board  voted  a 
$200  contribution  at  its  September  meeting.) 
Foundations  provide  another  $10,000  a 
year,  but  the  amounts  given  vary.  The 
largest  such  gift  was  $5,000  from  an  anony- 
mous foundation.  Total  Income  of  the  Cen- 
ter this  year  will  be  about  $30,000. 

The  Pol  Center  was  born  In  1959  after  a 
spasm  of  false  labor  pains  In  1958,  when  some 
34  representatives  of  newspapers,  broadcast- 
ing operations  and  other  interested  parties 
met  on  the  University  of  Missouri  campus  to 
determine  the  course  that  a  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Center  should  take.  But  it  was 
not  until  1959  that  an  advisory  committee 
was  formed  and  the  direction  of  the  Center 
determined. 

The  major  arguments  revolved  around 
the  question  of  whether  the  Center  should 
be  a  purveyor  of  facts  or  also  assume  the 
stance  of  an  advocate.  The  first  decision 
was  to  "stick  with  the  facts.  Pile  them, 
make  them  available  on  request,  tise  them 
as  the  basis  of  publications." 

In  1963,  however,  the  Center  asked  for  and 
received  its  advisory  committee's  approval 
to  "venture  Into  opinion  when  (this)  seemed 
desirable  or  useful"  to  the  Center's  director, 
Dr.  Paul  L.  Fisher. 


"Since  then,"  says  Fisher,  "we've  testified 
before  congressional  and  state  legislative 
committees.  The  Center  Is  not  free  with 
opinion.  It  will  never  have  that  much  wis- 
dom. But  when  we've  thought  it  through, 
are  sure  of  the  basic  facts,  we  take  our 
stand." 

Fisher  superimposes  his  duties  as  director 
of  the  Pol  on  those  of  a  full-time  faculty 
member  and  spends  "many  hours  nearly 
every  day  of  the  year  In  scanning  the  hun- 
dreds of  publications,  confidential  bulletins 
and  other  communications  received  monthly 
at  the  Center."  He  adds,  with  a  plaintive 
note,  that  "the  director,  obviously,  is  not 
advancing  his  cause  academically." 

The  boniest  of  skeleton  staffs  handles  the 
"mllUon  details"  of  the  Center.  There  is  one 
full-time  worker,  the  office  manager,  and  a 
variable  number  of  graduate  and  student 
assistants. 

The  problems  that  the  Center  tackles  are 
thorny.  A  few  years  ago  It  was  asked  to 
determine  whether  actions  of  anti-discrimi- 
nation boards  might  conflict  with  the  guar- 
antees of  press  freedom.  The  Issue  was 
simply  this:  Could  pressure  be  brought  to 
bear  on  news  media  to  delete  racial  identi- 
fications from  a  crime  story? 

Fisher  referred  the  question  to  a  fellow 
faculty  member  who  Is  an  expert  in  con- 
stitutional law.  This  colleague  took  two 
weeks  to  search  out  court  decisions  that 
might  have  a  bearing  on  the  limits  of  author- 
ity of  the  antl-discrlmlnatlon  boards  or 
commissions. 

There  have  been  so  many  requests  to  the 
Center  for  a  working  definition  of  the  rights 
of  privacy  that  it  has  prepared  a  printed  list 
of  the  outstanding  boolu  and  law  review 
articles  on  the  subject.  Even  the  volumes 
themselves  are  available  for  loan  if  the  sender 
of  the  request  cannot  find  them  elsewhere. 
Prom  all  around  the  globe,  the  requests 
filter  In.  The  editor  of  the  Cameroon  Times 
in  West  Africa  asks  for  materials  to  help 
train  his  staff  In  vigilance  against  encroach- 
ments on  the  rights  of  his  readers  to  know. 
Reporters  who  find  themselves  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  door  at  closed  meetings  ask 
for  Information  on  what  states  have  antl 
secrecy  legislation  and  what  enforcement 
procedures  apply.  Public  officials  seek  to  be 
"kept  alert  to  the  need  for  freedom  of  In- 
formation." 

A  few  years  ago  I  took  part  In  the  annual 
conference  which,  in  this  instance,  was 
devoted  to  the  question  of  a  free  press  and 
a  fair  trial.  Represented  were  the  news 
media,  the  bar  and  the  Missouri  Attorney 
General's  office.  As  might  be  imagined,  there 
were  widely  divergent  views  as  to  where  the 
responsibilities  lay  and  the  conference  en- 
gendered as  much  heat  as  light.  But  im- 
mortal, as  well  as  a  few  Immoral  words  were 
recorded  and  are  today  available  In  the  files 
of  the  Center. 

The  ninth  annual  conference  was  held  this 
December  4  to  6  on  the  theme  of  Freedom  of 
Information  in  the  Market  Place.  The 
spieakers  list  was  a  bluebook  of  the  academic 
and  business  world.  One  session  presented 
Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  special  assistant  to 
President  Johnson  for  Consumer  Affairs; 
Representative  Catherine  May  of  Washing- 
ton and  Representative  Leonor  Sullivan  of 
Missouri. 

While  the  Center  continues  with  its  modest 
resources  to  maintain  its  sector  of  the  front 
in  the  unremitting  battle.  Its  generalship, 
Dr.  Earl  F.  English,  dean  of  the  U.  of  M. 
Journalism  School,  and  Dr.  Fisher  wistfully 
hope  for  reinforcements. 

Dean  English  wants  a  benefactor.  "What 
better  memorial  could  there  be,"  he  asks, 
"than  for  a  person  to  have  his  name  asso- 
ciated with  a  Freedom  of  Information 
Center?" 

Dr.  Fisher  would  settle  for  a  full-ttme 
lawyer,  one  who  could  command  a  now  vul- 
nerable salient. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CASPER  JOB  CORPS 
CONSERVATION  CENTER,  WYO- 
MING 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  fall, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  100th  trip  back 
home  to  Wyoming  since  first  coming  to 
the  Senate,  I  made  a  special  point  of 
touring  an  expanding  recreational  com- 
plex located  at  the  Alcova  Reservoir  on 
the  North  Platte  River,  upstream  from 
Casper,  Wyo.  I  was,  at  that  time,  greatly 
impressed  with  the  developments  there 
which  are  credited  to  the  young  men  en- 
rolled in  the  Casper  Job  Corps  Conserva- 
tion Center. 

Indeed,  I  think  anyone  viewing  these 
developwnents  would  be  Impressed  with 
the  work  done.  Also,  anyone  In  such  a  |j 
position  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
reflect  upon  the  obvious  skills  of  these 
young  men — skills  which  will  stand  them 
in  good  stead  when  they  leave  the  Job 
Corps  and  when  they  leave  central  Wyo- 
ming. A  bit  harder  to  assess,  perhaps, 
but  only  because  they  are  Intaiiglbles,  are 
the  values  gained  by  the  young  men 
whose  experiences,  by  and  large,  had 
been  less  than  encouraging.  I  think  it 
can  be  stated  with  virtual  certainty  that 
as  physical  facilities  are  being  buUt  at 
such  places  as  Alcova,  character,  too,  is 
being  built  for  the  future  of  America. 

These  remarks  are  to  introduce  an 
article  entitled  "The  Corpsmen  Are 
Mighty  Proud  Workers,"  which  appeared 
in  the  November  1966  edition  of  Recla- 
mation Era,  published  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  which  operates  the  Cas- 
per Job  Corps  Center.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Corpsmen  Are  Michtt  Proud  Woekeks 
An  attractive  new  recreation  area  has  been 
created  along  the  once  remote  south  shore  of 
Alcova  Reservoir,  a  half-hour'a  drive  from 
Casper,  Wyo. 

Started  and  completed  with  their  own 
hands,  the  beautiflcatlon  project  has  been 
a  significant  milestone  for  the  heterogeneous 
group  of  young  men  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  Casper  Job  Corps  Conservation 
Center.  Seldom  before  had  they  felt  the  glow 
of  real  accomplishment.  And  this  was  the 
first  unit  completed  in  their  vast  conserva- 
tion and  beautiflcatlon  program.  The  Corps- 
men  are  mighty  proud  of  it,  aod  so  are  the 
people  of  Casper. 

The  dally  Casper  Star-Tribune,  which  has 
been  conservative  in  praise  of  the  Job  Corps, 
said  it  this  way: 

"As  clouds  of  controversy  concerning  their 
relative  worth  swept  the  State,  the  100  en- 
roUees  of  the  Casper  Job  Corps  Conserva- 
tion Center  bent  their  backs  behmd  pick, 
shovel,  and  trowel  and  in  58,000  man-hours 
completed  work  on  the  development  of  Cot- 
tonwood Recreation  Area  at  Alcova  Lake, 
southwest  of  Casper. 

"Today  the  60-acre  picnic  and  camping 
area  and  adjacent  boating  faciUties  and  some 
2  miles  of  road  will  l)e  turned  over  to  the 
Natrona  County  Park  Board  and  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners. 

"The  Park  Board  estimates  that  the  work 
done  by  the  Corpsmen  would  have  cost  the 
county  government  some  $250,000." 

XNCOURACEMXNT 

More  difficult  to  measure  Is  the  value  of 
encouragement  to  young  men  whose  lives 
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had  been  marred  by  deprlyatlon,  frustra- 
tion, and  failure. 

Nor  Is  anyone  more  pleased  than  John  D. 
(Dale)  Anderson,  Director  of  the  Casper 
Center. 

The  Casper  Job  Corps  Conservation  Center 
was  activated  April  IS,  1965,  In  an  area  that 
offers  exceptional  opportunity  both  for  the 
enhancement  of  nature  and  the  develop- 
ment of  young  Americans. 

A  chain  of  reservoirs  created  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  along  the  North  Platte  River 
has  become  extremely  popular  with  outdoor 
enthusiasts  from  Wyoming  and  neighboring 
States.  But  facilities  have  proved  wholly 
Inadequate  in  the  face  of  the  recreation  ex- 
plosion. 

Shorelines  offer  little  shade,  comfort,  or 
beauty.  Still,  almost  435,000  persons  visited 
the  Alcova  Reservoir  area  last  year — swarm- 
ing along  the  developed  north  shore. 

To  relieve  the  crowded  situation,  the  Cas- 
per Corpsmen  were  assigned  the  development 
of  the  south  shore  and  other  tasks  of  con- 
servation and  beautlficatlon. 

The  newly  completed  Cottonwood  Recrea- 
tion Area  will  accommodate  several  hundred 
persons  at  a  time,  without  crowding. 

COTTONWOOD   ABBA   rACILJTIES 

In  work  that  started  in  the  fall  of  1965 
and  continued  on  a  limited  basis  during  the 
winter,  the  Corpsmen  built  a  2-mlle  all- 
weather  road,  erected  65  sturdy  picnic  tables, 
5  steel  and  stone  picnic  shelters,  several  la- 
trines, 50  charcoal  grills  and  a  similar  num- 
ber of  trash  racks. 

They  also  developed  30  acres  of  camp- 
grouiids,  a  half-mile  beach  and  two  swim- 
ming areas. 

Near  the  center  they  constructed  a  300- 
foot  jetty  from  native  stone  and  concrete, 
and  flanked  it  with  a  boat  dock  and  ramp. 
They  also  developed  nine  auto  parking  areas 
embracing  a  total  of  80,000  square  feet. 

In  this  Inviting  expanse  they  planted  2,000 
tiny  Ponderosa  pines  and  seeded  20  acres  in 
grass. 

An  additional  15,000  Ponderosa  pines  were 
planted  by  the  Corpsmen  on  the  hillsides 
and  along  the  North  Platte  River  and  on 
reservoir  shores  in  the  Alcova,  Semlnoe, 
Kortes,  and  Olendo  areas. 

They  represent  not  only  future  beauty  and 
shade  but  also  wind  and  water  erosion  pro- 
tection. 

H.  P.  (Pat)  Dugan,  Regional  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Reg^lon  7  in 
Denver,  has  pronounced  the  Cottonwood 
Area  a  "recreational  gem"  of  Anderson's 
Imaginative  planning.  Anderson  passed  the 
compliment  on  to  his  staff  and  the  Corps- 
men. 

"Tou  can  appreciate  the  project  only  when 
you  know  what  the  enrollees  were  like  when 
they  came  here,"  Anderson  said.  "Some 
were  belligerent,  some  scared,  many  were 
homesick. 

"But  with  this  large  number  of  active 
young  men  as  a  work  force  we  anticipated 
accomplishments  to  start  showing  quickly, 
and  the  Initial  approach  was  to  send  out  a 
work  leader  with  a  groups  of  Corpsmen  to 
perform  a  Job.  However,  foUowup  inspec- 
tions revealed  that  not  much  was  being 
done. 

"The  work  leaders  reported  only  a  few 
would  work.  This  was  further  examined 
and  we  decided  only  about  10  percent  knew 
hoto  to  work.  The  scheduled  projects  were 
temporarily  shelved  and  we  started  all  over. 

"We  had  to  train  the  boys  in  work  atti- 
tude and  even  the  most  basic  work  skills. 
The  answer,  I  think,  was  motivation — the 
installation  of  pride  In  a  Job  well  done. 

"The  training  Included  use  of  hand  tools — 
axes,  shovels,  picks  and  saws — and,  later, 
the  use  of  machinery,  from  concrete  mixer 
to  power  shovel." 

PBOMOTIONS   TO   LEADERS 

As  the  training  period  entered  the  10th 
week  and  all  Corpsmen  had  been  given  the 


opportunity  to  function  as  group  leaders, 
the  staff  began  selecting  Corpsmen  for  pro- 
motion to  leaders  and  assistant  leaders. 

This  increase  In  faith  and  responsibility 
was  a  tremendous  challenge  to  those  who  had 
never  before  felt  the  obligation  of  leadership 
and  tho  trust  of  adults. 

The  selection  of  leaders  hsul  a  good  reaction 
among  those  not  chosen,  as  they  wanted  to 
bo  on  future  promotion  lists. 

Originally,  only  four  or  five  Corpsmen 
could  be  trained  by  a  staff  member,  leaving 
between  20  and  26  men  to  be  supervised  by 
one  work  foreman.  As  leaders  gained  con- 
fidence and  experience,  they  began  assisting 
In  the  training  of  others.  This  permitted  the 
staff  Instructor  to  maintain  only  visual  con- 
trol over  groups  aad  individuals  actually 
operating  heavy  equipment. 

The  early  dreams  of  glamorous  adventure 
have  been  replaced  by  pride  in  accomplish- 
ment and  there's  great  rivalry  among  indi- 
viduals and  groups  on  work  projects. 

"Corpsmen  who  once  wanted  to  loiter  In 
the  dormitories  now  clamor  to  get  out  into 
the  field."  added  the  Center  Director. 

Anderson  said  several  enrollees  have  de- 
veloped a  high  degree  of  skill  In  the  operation 
of  heavy  equipment  and  that  many  others 
have  taken  an  Intense  interest  In  carpentry 
and  masonry. 

It  was  their  work  on  the  Jetty  In  Alcova 
Reservoir  that  introduced  them  to  the  chal- 
lenge or  masonry,  which  Is  patiently  taught 
by  Charles  E.  Galyan,  one  of  the  Casper  Cen- 
ter's work  leaders. 

Galyan  Is  a  former  contractor  who  served 
with  the  Armed  Forces  In  Greenland  during 
World  War  n. 

Borrowing  from  this  experience,  he  made 
use  of  a  sturdy  prefab  shelter  during  the 
winter  months  at  Alcova,  directing  work 
within  the  heated  building  which  was  moved 
several  times  directly  over  the  site  on  which 
the  Corpsmen  laborad. 

MASTER  PLAN 

Continuing  under  a  master  plan  that  will 
keep  them  usefully  engaged  for  several  years, 
a  minimum  of  25,000  seedling  shrubs  and 
trees  will  be  planted  next  spring.  This  num- 
ber will  serve  as  a  goRl  annually  thereafter. 

But  already  underway  Is  the  development 
of  a  second  recreation  area  north  of  Cotton- 
wood on  Alcova  Reservoir  along  a  shore 
known  as  Black  Beach.  As  at  Cottonwood, 
the  work  Involves  construction  of  roads  and 
trails,  picnic  and  camp  grounds,  boat  ramps 
and  docks,  signs,  shelters,  overlooks,  picnic 
tables,  and  latrines. 

The  facilities  art  prefabricated  In  the 
Casper  Center's  carpentry  and  welding  shops, 
with  Indoor  and  outdoor  crews  rotating  to 
give  each  man  full  exposure  to  the  wide 
variety  of  tasks. 

Next  on  the  schedule  is  a  third  recreation 
area  at  Pathfinder  Reservoir,  Immediately 
upstream  from  Alcova.  The  development 
started  this  fall,  along  with  a  number  of 
projects  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

These  will  include  rlprapplng  six  livestock 
dams  In  the  Powder  River  country  north  of 
Casper;  the  development  of  springs  for  live- 
stock water;  the  fencing  of  10  range  study 
plots  embracing  from  1  to  3  acres  each,  and 
the  clearing  of  3  miles  of  fire  breaks  across 
BLM  land  on  Muddy  Mountain  south  of 
Casper. 

Recent  fires  In  that  area  have  destroyed 
timber  and  threatened  scenic  recreation 
areas. 

Dtigan  noted  that  Camp  Director  Anderson 
and  the  Center's  Work  Director,  George  E. 
Davis,  are  uniquely  qualified  to  serve  both 
as  youth  leaders  and  conservation  planners. 

Anderson  was  bom  Just  across  the  Wyo- 
ming line  In  Henry,  Neb.,  but  received  his 
high  school  education  at  nearby  Torrlngton. 
Wyo.  He  attended  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming and  was  graduated  with  a  B.S.  degree 
in  Engineering  in  1942.    During  World  War 


n  he  commanded  an  Infantry  company  in 
Europe. 

On  his  return  to  civilian  life  he  spent  ^ 
years  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  ai 
construction  engineer  on  fiood  control 
projects. 

He  was  recalled  to  service  during  the 
Korean  confilct  and  served  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  military  science  and  tactics  at 
Central  and  Centennial  High  Schools  In 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

Anderson  joined  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  1961  as  hydraulic  engineer  in  tl>e 
Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation  Branch. 

George  Davis  is  a  Wyoming  native  who 
received  a  B.S.  degree  in  Agriculture  and  an 
M.S.  In  range  management  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming.  He  also  was  a  high  school 
teacher,  construction  worker,  and  range 
management  specialist  for  SCS. 

With  these  and  other  such  men-^as  well 
as  some  Job  Corps  enrollees  with  a  talent  for 
beautlficatlon — the  Casper  Center  will  com- 
plete  considerably  more  units  of  work  with 
pride. 


AMBASSADOR  THOMPSON  RETURNS 
TO  MOSCOW 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  am  sure  is  the  case  with  other  Senators, 
I  have  been  pleased  by  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  country  received  the 
President's  appointment  of  Llewellyn 
Thompson  to  another  tour  of  duty  as  our 
ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

His  return  to  Moscow  has  been  noted 
with  equal  enthusiasm  by  the  Hearst 
newspapers.  One  of  those  papers,  the 
Baltimore  News  American,  of  my  own 
State  of  Maryland,  commented  recently 
that  Ambassador  Thompson  is  a  leading 
practitioner  of  the  "calmness,  patience 
and  firmness"  which  are  vital  to  his  as- 
signment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  News  American,  Jan.  4, 

1967] 

Our  Man  in  Moscow 

The  announcement  of  Llewellyn  Thomp- 
son's return  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  ambas- 
sador there  Is  welcome  news  Indeed.  He 
will  be  returning  to  a  post  he  held  with 
distinction  from  1957  to  1960. 

Ambassador  Thompson,  who  speaks  Rus- 
sian, possesses  a  rare  blend  of  diplomatic 
acvunen  and  homespun  practicality.  Once, 
during  a  reported  Moscow  political  crisis, 
a  newsman  telephoned  the  United  States 
embassy  there  from  New  York.  Ambassador 
Thompson  came  to  the  phone  and,  on  being 
asked  if  Moscow  was  calm  or  otherwise,  re- 
portedly looked  out  of  the  window  and  re- 
plied that  It  looked  pretty  calm  to  him. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  temperament  needed 
In  a  post  such  as  Moscow,  where  the  prin- 
cipal watchwords  are  calmness,  patience,  and 
firmness.  Ambassador  Thompson  is  a  lead- 
ing practltoner  of  all  three  of  these,  and 
what  has  become  perhaps  the  most  dlflBcult 
and  Important  of  all  American  diplomatic 
jobs  Is  in  outstanding  hands. 


January  12,  1967 
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AN  APOLOGY  TO  DEAN  RUSK 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
attention  to  an  item  In  the  "Editor's 
Comer"  of  the  American  Legion  maga- 
zine for  December  1966.  It  really  needs 
no  expansion,  no  explanation.    Entitled 


"An  Apology  to  Dean  Rusk,"  the  Legion 
editorial  serves  as  an  example  of  honest 
recognition  for  our  able  Secretary  of 
State  and  for  the  policies  our  Govern- 
ment has  pursued  with  regard  to  In- 
donesia—and I  would  add  other  nations 
to  the  list,  as  weU— over  the  past  few 
years  It  is  a  welcome  Item,  Indeed,  and 
should.  I  think,  gain  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 

rbcord.  .  .     .  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Apology  to  Dean  Rusk 

Tears  ago  we  concluded  that  the  State  De- 
partment should  have  nothing  further  to 
do  with  Indonesia.  That  country,  under 
Sukarno,  seemed  plainly  to  be  nothing  but 
an  undeclared  extension  of  Red  China.  The 
State  Department,  including  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  believed  that  it  should 
maintain  all  contacts  possible,  and  did  so 
with  an  unbelievable  (to  us)  show  of  patience 
and  hope.  It  was  hard  to  do.  If  we  were 
critical  (and  we  were)  Indonesia  was  harder 
on  the  State  Department  than  we  were.  Su- 
karno smiled  while  mobs  attacked  our  libra- 
ries and  consulates  in  his  land.  We  finally 
gave  up  the  libraries.  Sukarno  and  his  min- 
isters assailed  our  country  day  in  and  day 
out  In  language  no  different  from  Red  Chi- 
na's. But  the  State  Department  never 
burned  all  the  bridges  between  Indonesia 
and  the  United  States. 

On  page  8  In  this  Issue  Is  a  narrative  ac- 
count of  the  great  uprising  against  Com- 
munism in  Indonesia  that  started  In  October 
a  year  ago — which  is  fittingly  titled  "The 
Story  of  the  Great  Indonesian  Blood  Bath." 
Following  the  slaughter  of  perhaps  a  half- 
million  Communists,  Indonesia  has  rejoined 
the  family  of  nations  and  divorced  itself 
from  the  Red  Chinese  line. 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  Rusk,  we  never  thought 
the  day  would  come.  Perhaps  it  would  not 
have  come  if  you  had  cut  all  ties  with  all 
Indonesians,  for  then  you  might  have  iso- 
lated them  all  in  the  Communist  world. 

It  is  hard  to  take  the  slaughter  of  a  half 
million  of  any  people.  Perhaps  that  was 
necessary  in  view  of  the  Communists'  own 
way  of  doing  things.  Kill  or  be  killed  is  their 
religion. 

But  It  Is  easy  to  take  a  new  Indonesia 
emerging  from  the  darkness.  Let  us  hope 
that  with  her  still  unsolved  problems  she 
continues  to  enter  Into  a  new  day.  And  to 
you,  Mr.  Rusk,  our  apologies.  A  nation  that 
wems  to  be  lost  to  Communism  can  cut  free 
Irom  It  after  all — and  that's  worth  working 
for.    Even  it  It  requires  the  patience  of  Job. 


WORK-STUDY  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCAITON 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  two  sessions  of  the  Congress  have 
given  education  more  attention,  more 
legislation,  and  more  money  than  at  any 
time  In  the  past  of  this  country  or  any 
other  country. 

We  have  opened  wide  the  doorways  of 
financial  support,  talent,  energy,  and 
commitment  to  education  on  all  levels 
throughout  the  country.  Those  of  us 
who  were  in  the  forefront  of  this  mis- 
sion were  motivated  then  as  we  are  now 
by  the  conviction  that  education  Is  the 
Nation's  primary  resource. 

Our  society  Is  In  transition,  dislocated 
by  the  rapid  advances  of  technology,  the 
science  revolution,  the  knowledge  ex- 


plosion, by  demands  for  new  skills  and 
by  the  mounting  call  from  all  sides  for 
brain  power.  The  challenge  to  us  is 
enormous  and  only  education  can  meet 

It. 

At  the  moment,  educators  and  admin- 
istrators of  Federal,  State,  and  local  edu- 
cation programs  are  groping  for  answers 
to  the  problems  caused  by  the  new  forces 
in  our  society. 

Despite  all  that  we  have  done,  there 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  eager, 
qualified  boys  and  girls  for  whom  the 
door  to  higher  education  is  closed. 

Despite  the  voracious  himger  of  our 
technology  for  young  people  trained  in 
the  new  vocations,  the  supply  continues 
to  fall  short  of  the  demand. 

Despite  the  encouragement  and  stimu- 
lation we  have  given  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  poor  families,  there  are  un- 
told numbers  of  them  who  just  do  not 
have  the  means  to  go  forward  In  learning. 
Again  and  8«ain  we  face  the  impasse 
of  the  mounting  immet  needs  of  a  na- 
tion In  change  and  the  programs  devised 
to  meet  them. 

It  must  be  finally  acknowledged  that 
the  social  problems  of  our  time  cannot 
be  solved  by  old  formulas  and  old  truths. 
Money  in  and  of  itself  is  not  enough. 
What  we  need  is  innovation,  new  think- 
ing, and  bold  approaches.  And  the  one 
area  where  these  must  be  attempted  is 
in  education. 

One  such  innovation  is  the  concept  of 
work-study  cooperative  education  in 
which  students  go  to  college  and  alter- 
nate between  classroom  study  and  off- 
campus  work  on  Jobs  related  to  their 
academic  interests. 

This  form  of  curriculum  Is  an  uniquely 
American  Invention  which  has  been 
adopted  thus  far  by  some  105  institutions 
of  higher  learning  throughout  this  coun- 
try. There  are  50,000  college  students  in 
this  program  and  in  1966  they  earned 
over  $90  million  in  payrolls.  More  than 
3.000  American  companies,  government 
agencies  and  public  service  institutions 
employ  work-study  cooperative  educa- 
tion students.  One  leading  company— 
the  Ford  Motor  Co. — alone  employs  more 
than  800  students  In  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs. 

The  students  work  In  every  field  of  eco- 
nomic value.  They  are  in  the  engineer- 
ing departments  of  the  great  Industrial 
concerns,  in  the  laboratories  and  X-ray 
departments  of  hospitals,  in  various  de- 
partments of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Government;  they  are  in  agriculture, 
schools,  banks,  advertising  agencies,  the 
news  media,  merchandising  enterprises 
and.  indeed,  almost  every  form  of  enter- 
prise we  have. 

The  idea  of  work-study  cooperative 
education  demonstrates  a  fundamental 
principle  of  soimd  public  programing. 
It  feeds  back  to  the  Nation  multiple 
values  which  repay  the  effort  many  times 
over. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  same  prin- 
ciple is  the  experience  of  the  World  War 
n  GI  bill  of  rights,  which  is  as  we  all 
know,  the  only  bill  sponsored  by  every 
Member  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  GI  bill  of  rights 
has  cost  the  Nation  $20  bUlion,  but  has 
returned  to  the  Nation  over  $200  billion 


in  increased  Income,  and  I  might  say, 
taxable  Income.  It  did  more  than  that 
though,  it  produced  the  means  by  which 
thousands  and  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple were  given  the  chance  to  become  edu- 
cated and  then  to  move  forward  into  re- 
sponsible positions  In  business.  Govern- 
ment, and  the  professions.  No  one  can 
possibly  estimate  the  value  of  the  GI 
bill  and  what  it  did  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship we  now  have  on  all  levels  of  our 
national  life. 

The  excess  values  made  possible  by 
work-study  cooperative  education  are 
categorically  very  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  the  GI  bill.  The  concept  makes 
it  possible  for  students  to  earn  enough 
to  pay  their  way  through  college.  Be- 
cause of  the  principle  of  alternating  se- 
mesters, there  are  two  students  for  every 
seat  in  the  schools  where  the  program  is 
in  force,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  a  de 
facto  expansion  of  facilities  without 
additional  capital  expenditure.  It  makes 
It  possible  for  the  young  people  of  dis- 
advantaged families  to  go  to  college  be- 
cause they  not  only  do  not  drain  a  meager 
fsunlly  budget,  but  In  many  Instances  are 
able  to  contribute  to  it. 

These  are  the  economic  values;  but  the 
work-study  cooperative  education  for- 
mula also  has  the  transcendent  merit  of 
adding  a  high  factor  of  high  quality  to 
the  education  process.  In  their  work  ex- 
perience, students  in  the  program  leave 
the  protective  cloister  of  the  classroom  to 
plunge  into  a  real  life  experience.  This 
alternating  connection  with  the  adult 
world  of  reality  adds  maturity,  sharpens 
judgment,  Inculcates  responsibility  and 
expands  knowledge. 

My  interest  in  work-study  cooperative 
education  was  refiected  in  my  work  for 
the   Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.     I 
have  since  followed  the  burgeoning  of  the 
idea,  and  have  become  increasingly  more 
Impressed  with  its  effectiveness.    I  have 
studied  the  program  and  operation  at 
such  places  as  Northeastern  University  in 
Boston,  and  at  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  and  I  have  seen  how  It 
enhances  the  stature  of  both  students 
and  faculty.    I  have  also  seen  how  it 
provides  motivation  almost  Instantane- 
ously to  the  disadvantaged  youngster. 
In  such  a  program  he  can  go  to  college 
and  earn  a  degree.    And  while  he  Is 
achieving  his  baccalaureate  he  works  at 
full  wages  in  a  job  previously  beyond  his 
reach  or  expectation.    Under  such  con- 
ditions, by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
may  he  any  longer  be  listed  sis  "disad- 
vantaged."   Nor  can  he  be  viewed  any- 
more as  one  without  hope  of  a  future. 
Work-study  cooperative  education  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  Innovation,  the  kind 
of  bold  imaginative  programing  we  need 
now  and  shall  need  later  to  solve  the 
problems  of  our  time. 

For  my  part,  I  have  endorsed  this  con- 
cept in  legislation.  I  have  presented  the 
case  for  cooperative  education  In  private 
meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  I  have  spoken 
about  it  from  the  public  platform  and 
written  about  It  in  the  public  media.  I 
am  sponsoring  a  statewide  meeting  in 
Indiana  on  January  18  to  Introduce  It 
there  to  our  colleges  and  universities  and 
to  our  major  employers.   And  I  now  take 
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the  opportunity  of  encouraging  my  col- 
leagues to  familiarize  themselves  with 
this  educational  innovation  not  only  for 
its  potential  adoption  in  their  own  States, 
but  as  an  Illustration  of  the  kind  of  so- 
cial inventiveness  so  much  needed  for  so 
many  other  problems. 

The  first  Indiana  Statewide  Confer- 
ence on  Cooperative  Education  has  been 
called  for  next  Wednesday,  January  18, 
1967,  at  the  Indiana  University  Medical 
Science  Auditorium  in  Indianapolis.  Co- 
host  with  me  wUl  be  the  able  president  of 
Indiana  University,  Dr.  Elvis  J.  Stahr. 

The  presidents  of  all  accredited  In- 
diana colleges  and  imiversities  have  ac- 
cepted invitations  to  join  with  repre- 
sentatives of  major  employers  in  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  utilities  from 
throughout  Indiana  and  adjacent  indus- 
trial centers.  To  date  some  120  such 
business  and  industrial  leaders  have  ac- 
cepted, indicating  their  enthusiasm  for 
this  program  by  private  Industry.  A  sin- 
gle letter  has  resulted  In  this  whole- 
hearted response  from  private  employ- 
ers— ^not  only  from  Indianapolis,  South 
Bend,  Evansvllle,  Gary,  Fort  Wayne  and 
other  Indiana  cities,  but  from  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  Ak- 
ron. Meeting  with  them  for  the  first 
time  will  be  leading  educators  from  In- 
diana University,  Purdue,  Ball  State 
University,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana  State, 
Butler,  Earlham,  Evansvllle,  Franklin, 
Hanover,  Manchester,  Indiana  Institute 
of  Technology,  St.  Joseph's,  Vincennes — 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning 
for  which  our  State  is  so  justly  noted. 

It  is  our  purpose  that  this  1-day 
symposium  may  become  a  model  for  the 
Nation  in  encouraging  greater  adoption 
of  an  educational  program  in  which 
students  alternate  semesters  between 
on-campus  academic  schedules  and  off- 
campus  employment  related  to  their 
studies. 

I  am  setting  out  to  prove  something; 
that  by  creating  a  mutuality  of  Interest 
between  educators  and  business  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  we  may  all  learn  a  fun- 
damental truth: 

The  value  of  work-study  cooperative 
education  is  that  it  affords  an  oppor- 
txmity,  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, for  more  and  more  of  our  young 
men  and  women  to  avail  themselves  of 
higher  education  in  preparation  for  pro- 
ductive responsibility  as  adults. 

I  ask  you  now  to  consider  the  applica- 
tion of  cooperative  education  in  your 
own  States.  Already,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  and  Alabama  are  intensively 
Interested.  I  shall  be  happy  to  provide 
an  analysis  of  the  Indiana  conference  to 
any  of  my  colleagues  who  see  application 
for  their  own  States. 


CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE  URGES  VOL- 
UNTEERISM  TO  FIGHT  UGLIFICA- 
TION  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 11  of  last  year,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  appear  on  the  same  program  with 
Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  our  former  Am- 
bassador to  Italy,  former  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  distin- 
guished author.    The  occasion  was  the 


Nebraska  Centennial  community  better- 
ment awards  dinner  in  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  Luce  presented  a  challenging 
address  concerning  the  growing  "uglifl- 
cation"  of  our  country,  resulting,  ironi- 
cally, from  our  tremendous  technological 
advances.  Noting  that  beauty  In  man's 
environment  has  suffered  from  indus- 
trialization, she  advocated  "volunteer- 
ism"  as  one  method  to  "save  our  Nation 
from  a  technological  mess."  Nebraskans 
participating  in  the  community  better- 
ment program  were  described  as  "blessed 
revolutionaries." 

Lewis  Mumford's  belief  that  man  is  a 
slave  to  his  machines  and  that  this  is 
a  reason  for  the  crisis  in  our  cities  was 
discussed  by  Mrs.  Luce.  She  concluded 
that  "while  Americans  are  not  yet  abject 
slaves  to  the  machine,  they  are  in  grave 
danger  of  becoming  so."  I  was  interested 
to  see  that  Mr.  Mumford  lives  his  beliefs. 
Recently,  it  was  reported  that  when 
asked  to  supply  some  taped  recollections 
on  a  particular  subject,  he  answered  that 
he  would  not  waste  his  time  talking  into 
one  of  those  "confounded  machines." 
He  did  supply  what  was  described  as  "a 
splendid  19  pages." 

Of  several  meaningful  anecdotes,  one 
recalled  by  Mrs.  Luce  impressed  me 
greatly.  A  delegate  at  a  conference  on 
astronautics  and  oceanography  held  in 
Hawaii  remarked  that  if  archeologists 
in  the  year  3000  discovered  the  remains 
of  the  huge  vehicle  assembly  building  at 
Cape  Kennedy,  they  would  probably 
identify  it  as  a  20th  century  cathedral. 
If  there  happened  also  to  be  the  ruins 
of  a  Saturn  V  inside  this  building,  our 
descendants  would  say  the  missile  was 
either  a  great  idol,  worshipped  by  the 
American  people  in  the  20th  century,  or 
an  image  of  what  they  thought  God 
looked  like. 

The  delegate  Concluded  that,  "of 
course,  it  would  be  a  natural  mistake." 
Mrs.  Luce  asked  whether  it  really  would : 
"Don't  we  Americans  idolize  our  ma- 
chines? Hasn't  technological  progress, 
as  against  spiritual  and  cultural  prog- 
ress, and  even  as  against  progress  in 
making  man  more  comfortable  on  earth, 
become  our  religion?  Are  Americans 
offering  up  the  beauty  of  our  whole  coim- 
try  as  a  sort  of  living  sacrifice  to  the 
great  god,  technology?" 

Mrs.  Luce,  consUtent  with  her  repu- 
tation for  effective  contributions  toward 
a  better  America,  not  only  posed  ques- 
tions.   She  also  suggested  answers: 

If  I  had  to  say  In  a  single  sentence  the  one 
most  Important  thlnf  I  have  learned  In  my 
life.  It  would,  I  think,  be  this:  The  best  and 
fastest  way  to  reform  man  is  to  reform  his 
environment,  because  this  permits  the  child 
and  man  to  develop  lafely,  behave  logically, 
and  grow  spiritually.  What  should  make 
you  blessed  revolutloaary  reformers  happiest 
Is  that  your  efforts  will  not  be  forgotton. 
You  wUl  be  remembared  In  history  because 
you  are  building  your  own  monuments — 
which  are  lovely  and  liveable  communities. 
Thank  you,  dear  Nebraskans,  for  permitting 
me  to  be  present  tonight.  Thank  you  for 
making  me  proud  to  be  an  American. 

The  awards  dinner  addressed  by  Mrs. 
Luce  was  the  culmination  of  a  program 
which  demonstrates  that  the  strength  of 
this  country  lies  in  fts  local  communities. 

In  1962,  the  first  statewide  program  of 
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commimity  betterment  was  organized  by 
the  Division  of  Nebraska  Resources  and 
the  University  of  Nebraska  in  cooperation 
with  the  private  natural  gas  industry. 

The  first  tentative  steps  envisioned  a 
program  of  possibly  50  communities  and 
a  final  awards  banquet  which,  hopefully 
could  attract  as  many  as  100  persons 
The  people  of  Nebraska  responded  to  this 
program  in  a  manner  which  far  exceeded 
the  sponsors'  highest  expectations,  it 
was  an  idea  whose  time  had  come. 

After  the  completion  of  the  second 
competition  In  1964,  it  was  decided  that 
the  program  should  be  expanded  to  In- 
clude the  State's  centennial  efforts. 

The  centennial  community  better- 
ment awards  dirmer  culminated  this  4- 
year  program — a  program  which  in  1965- 
66  Involved  126  communities  and  31  coun- 
ties. It  was  the  first  statewide  activity 
celebrating  Nebraska's  Centennial  Year 
of  Statehood  which  formally  begins 
March  1.  Awards  were  presented  to 
those  cities  and  counties  whose  outstand- 
ing efforts  In  their  preparation  for  Ne- 
braska's centennial  year  have  resulted  in 
substantial,  meaningful  improvements  to 
their  part  of  the  State — and  for  which 
all  Nebraskans  can  be  proud. 

The  nine  Investor-owned  natural  gas 
companies,  which  Joined  the  State  divi- 
sion of  resources.  State  centeimial  com- 
mission, and  University  of  Nebraska  in 
sponsoring  the  contest,  provided  the  prize 
awards.  Eleven  prominent  Nebraskans 
served  as  judges.  North  Platte  was  se- 
lected Nebraska's  Centennial  City  and 
Webster  County  named  Centennial 
County. 

North  Platte,  the  home  of  Buffalo  Bill, 
was  cited  for  tourism  promotion,  motel 
and  hotel  developments,  summer  youth 
programs,  development  of  Buffalo  Bill's 
Scout  Rest  Ranch,  a  new  city  library,  re- 
codification of  city  ordinances,  city  park 
expansion,  establishment  of  a  beautiilca- 
tlon  committee  and  planning  commission, 
and  improvements  of  streets,  lighting, 
sewers,  and  modernization  of  its  munici- 
pal airport.  Accepting  the  award  for 
North  Platte  were  Mayor  Ken  Huebner 
and  Mrs.  Blllle  Silver. 

Webster  County — with  its  communi- 
ties of  Red  Cloud,  Guide  Rock,  Blue  Hill, 
Bladen,  Cowles,  and  Inavale — was  laud- 
ed for  its  promotion  of  the  Willa 
Gather  Pioneer  Memorial,  Catherland 
and  Pike's  Pawnee  Village  historical 
markers,  centennial  celebration  plan- 
ning, participation  In  weed  control  and 
predatory  animal  control  programs, 
microfilming  of  county  records,  improve- 
ment of  rural  cemeteries  and  help  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Central  Nebraska 
Vocational  Technical  School.  Accept- 
ing the  award  for  Webster  County  was 
Mrs.  Don  Secrest  of  Red  Cloud. 

County  winners  in  the  population 
categories  were: 

Under  6,000:  Stanton,  first,  repre- 
sented by  Marlin  Waechter;  Deuel,  sec- 
ond, represented  by  Mrs.  Hj  aimer  Carl- 
son; Sioux,  third,  represented  by  Charles 
E.  Mumby. 

From  6,000  to  13,000:  Webster,  first, 
represented  by  Mrs.  Virginia  Secrest; 
Polk,  second,  represented  by  Robert  W. 
Bryan;  honorable  mention  went  to  But- 
ler, Cimilng,  Kearney,  and  Keith  Coun- 
ties. 
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over  13,000:  Madison,  first,  repre- 
*nted  by  Mrs.  Irene  Zimmerman;  Lin- 
Sr  second,  represented  by  Howard 
S)n;  Hall,  third,  represented  by  R.  E. 

^ty  winners  In  population  categories 

*p5^m  5  000  to  30,000:  North  Platte. 
flret  represented  by  Mrs.  Billie  SUver; 
Beatrice,  second,  represented  by  Walter 
^un;  McCook,  third,  represented  by 
Kenneth  McGooden.         _    „  ,      -    . 

Prom  2,000  to  5.000:  Ogallala.  first, 
represented  by  Rev.  Louis  Poppe;  David 
City  second,  represented  by  Everett  Mc- 
cracken; Gordon,  third,  represented  by 
Ken  Christophersen. 

prom  800  to  2,000:  Grant,  first,  repre- 
sented by  George  Gengenbash;  Hum- 
boldt, second,  represented  by  Art  Wherry; 
Stromsburg,  third,  represented  by  G.  E. 

Under  800:  Dodge,  first,  represented  by 
Edward  W.  Uher;  Wallace,  second,  repre- 
sented by  wmiam  Sullivan ;  Emmet, 
third,  represented  by  Donald  Kloppen- 

borg. 

Ogallala,  winner  In  Its  population  class. 
was  not  only  the  sweepstakes  winner  a 
year  ago  but  also  won  the  All  America 
City  Award  and  was  named  Nebraska's 
Youth  Community. 

Madison  County's  victory  in  its  class 
had  special  significance  for  Mrs.  Irene 
Zimmerman  of  Battle  Creek.  She  was 
county  betterment  chairman  and  3  years 
ago  she  was  chairman  of  the  Battle  Creek 
program  that  won  the  Initial  sweepstakes 
award. 

A  Distinguished  Native  Son  Award  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Peter  Peterson,  presi- 
dent of  the  BeU  &  Howell  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Peterson  Is  a  native  of 
Kearney  and  a  graduate  of  Kearney 
State  College. 

Mrs.  Luce  was  presented  an  Honorary 
Nebraska  Citizen  Award.  This  award 
was  similar  to  the  one  given  to  the  late 
Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

Far  too  many  fine  Nebraskans  were 
Involved  in  the  community  betterment 
program  to  mention  each  by  name.  Cer- 
tainly, as  was  observed  at  the  awards 
dinner,  it  is  not  important  whether  a 
community  was  among  those  selected  for 
a  prize.  The  labor  done  to  Improve  the 
counties,  cities,  and  towns  in  Nebraska 
makes  everyone  a  winner. 

This  Is  an  excellent  example  of  what 
can  be  done  on  a  local  level  without  In- 
fusion of  Federal  funds  and  concomitant 
controls. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
timely  address  by  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows 


asdbess  by  the  honobablk  clark  boothe 
Luce  Before  Nebraska  Centennial  Com- 
MTTNiTT  Betterment  Awards  Banqijet  at 
Pershing  Mtjnicipai.  AtnuTORicM,  Lincoln, 
Nebs.,  November  11, 1966 
Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Morrison,  Sena- 
tor Hruska,  Mr.  Peterson,  Ladles  and  Patrons 
of  the  Community  Betterment  Program,  Dis- 
tinguished  Guests,   Ladles   and   Gentlemen, 
It  Is  a  great  honor  to  speak  on  this  occasion. 
Your  Community  Betterment  contests,  and 
the  success  you  are  having  with  them,  are 
•erring    as   inspiring    pilot    projects    for   a 
whole  nation  sorely  in  need  at  similar  efforts. 


Indeed,  there  are  many  States  far  more  in 
need  of  Community  Betterment  than  Ne- 
braska. And  because  this  Is  so — I  wish  to- 
night to  discuss  three  relevant  quesUona 
with  you. 

First,  is  it  true  that  America  is  getting 
rapidly  ugUer,  dirtier,  and  more  unUveable 
all  the  time? 

Second,  who,  or  what  Is  responsible  for 
this  ugllflcation? 

And  third,  what  can  we,  the  people,  do 
about  it? 

The  first  question  Is  easUy  disposed  of: 
Yes,  large  parts  of  America  are,  heartbreak- 
ingly  enough,  growing  more  hidlo\is  all  the 
time. 

I  have  Just  come,  as  you  know,  from  New 
York,  my  home  city.  New  York  City,  today. 
Is  perhaps  the  biggest  urban  mess  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  But,  by  no  means  is  It 
the  only  fouled  up  American  city. 

When  the  Pan  American  Congress  of 
Architects  met  in  Washington,  D.C.,  not  too 
long  ago,  the  prevalent  note  of  the  conferees 
was  one  of  profound  alarm,  if  not  hopeless- 
ness, about  the  physical  conditions  of  Amer- 
ica. Phrases  like  "the  urban  crisis,"  the 
"catastrophe  of  the  cities,"  the  "metropoli- 
tan mess,"  the  "nightmare  of  Megalopolis," 
abounded  In  the  papers  read  by  some  of  the 
world's  most  distinguished  architects. 

Who.  or  what  is  to  blame  for  the  urban 
crisis?  Lewis  Miunford,  perhaps  the  best 
known  critic  today  of  our  urban  culture, 
sought  to  put  his  finger  on  the  root  cause 
of  the  ugUfication  of  America:  Man's  slavery 
to  the  thing  he  created  to  be  his  slave — 
the  machine.  "One  component  of  the  New 
World  promise,  the  machine,"  he  said,  "has 
become  dominant,  and  has  replaced  hximan 
choice,  variety,  autonomy  and  cultural  com- 
plexity, with  its  own  kind  of  uniformity  and 
automation.  The  result  Is  an  urban  environ- 
ment that  is  both  biologically  and  culturaUy 
deficient."  And  he  made  this  devastating 
comment  about  our  ugly  cities:  "Only  one 
thing  need  be  said  about  such  cities:  those 
who  have  a  free  choice  are  constantly  moving 
out  of  them,  although  they  must  sacrifice 
the  social  facilities  of  the  city  in  order  to 
insure — all  too  temporarily — ^a  better  biolog- 
ical environment." 

Is  Lewis  Mumford  right  when  he  says  It  Is 
man's  slavery  to  his  machines  that  is  de- 
stroying our  cities  and  desecrating  the 
beauty  of  our  landscape? 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  tell 
you  of  a  fairly  recent  personal  experience 
that  shed  much  light  on  that  question  for 
me. 

Not  too  long  ago,  I  received  an  mvltatlon 
from  Governor  Bums,  of  Hawaii,  to  attend 
as  a  lay  observer,  a  conference  on  Astronau- 
tics and  Oceanography.  The  conference  was 
called  to  explore  what  profitable  part  the 
newest  State  in  our  Union  might  play  in 
man's  conquest  of  outer  and  inner  space. 

I  participated  In  three  conversations  at 
that  conference  which  made  It  quite  clear 
to  me  that  while  Americans  are  not  yet 
abject  slaves  to  the  machine,  they  are  in 
grave  danger  of  becoming  so. 

The  first  conversation  was  very  brief:  It 
occurred  when  I  arrived  ten  minutes  late  at 
the  Conferees'  luncheon.  As  I  slipped  Into 
my  seat  which  was  between  a  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  sci- 
entist and  an  Hawaiian  State  legislator,  I 
murmured  my  excuse.  "Sorry,"  I  said,  "I 
was  waiting  for  a  message  from  Mars." 

"Oh?  And  did  it  come  through?"  the 
scientist  inquired.  I  repUed  that  it  had. 
Whereupon,  he  and  the  legislator  resumed 
their  interrupted  conversation. 

Was  I  being  facetious  about  that  "waiting 
for  a  message  from  Mars"  bit?  Or  was  It, 
perhaps,  the  accepted  euphemism  in  scien- 
tific circles  for  saying  that  you  were  detained 
because  you  "had  to  see  a  Chinaman  about 
buying  a  dog"?  Not  at  all.  I  was  waiting 
for  a  message  from  Mars.  And  It  did  come 
through.    Howzat,  you  say? 


Now,  one  of  the  Conferees  was  Dr.  William 
H.  Pickering,  Director  of  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  at  Caltech,  responsible  for  un- 
manned explorations  of  the  moon,  the 
planets,  and  Interplanetary  space:  It  was  Dr. 
Pickering's  habit,  when  traveling,  to  tele- 
phone Washington  each  mommg  to  be  sure 
that  the  umnanned  U.S.  sateUlte,  Mariner 
rv,  U  still  in  orbit  around  Mars,  190  mlUion 
miles  away.  At  regxilax  intervals,  our  Space 
Agency  sends  Mariner  IV  a  signal.  This 
takes  17  V4  minutes  to  reach  the  craft.  It 
seems  that  Mariner  IV  then  emits  some  sort 
of  beep,  or  ping,  which  Is  received  back  on 
earth  Just  17  V^  minutes  later. 

Just  before  luncheon,  together  with  sev- 
eral Journalists,  I  had  been  waiting  with  Dr. 
Pickering  in  his  room  while  he  tried  to  com- 
plete his  telephone  call  to  Washington.  In 
passing,  this  took  almost  as  long  to  come 
through  as  it  did  for  Mariner  IV's  signal  to 
reach  earth.  When  It  came  through,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Pickering  was  happy:  His  billion 
dollar  astral  baby  was  winging  along,  sing- 
ing its  song,  In  the  vast  xinlnhablted  reaches 
of  our  solar  system. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  scientist  and  the  Hawaiian  legis- 
lator, which  my  message  from  Mars  had  in- 
terrupted. 

The  legislator  had  been  wondering  what — 
on  earth — Hawaii  could  do  about  the  mount- 
ing,   indeed    mountainous,    problem    of   its 
hideous  automobile  Junkyards.     The  popu- 
lation of  Hawaii  is  expanding  at  an  even 
more  rapid  rate  than  in  the  mainland  states; 
60,000  tourists  are  now  arriving  annually  on 
the  Islands  in  search  of  Hawaii's  greatest 
commodity — Its  Beauty;  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce   projects   one-and-a-half  million 
tourists  annually  In  another  decade.     Con- 
sequently, every  year  thousands  of  neu)  auto- 
mobiles are  landed  on  the  relatively  small 
Island  of  Oahu.    And,  of  course,  thousands 
of  old  cars  are  left  In  roadside   Junkyards. 
The   Hawaiian    legislator   was   telling   the 
somewhat  bored  scientist  that  the  Islands 
could  not  export  these  mechanical  corpses 
for  scrap,  could  not  drop  them  into  the  sea, 
bury,  burn  or  melt  them  down  because  it 
was  not  "economical"  to  do  so.     This  was 
terrible,  he  said,  because  if  some  economical 
way  of  disposing  of  the  automobile  grave- 
yards was  not  found,  the  Hawaiian  country- 
side would  be  obliterated  by  Junk  and  litter, 
and   weU,   of   course,   If   that  happened.  It 
would  certainly  affect  the  tourist  trade.    It 
would,  of  course,  affect  the  whole  quality  of 
Ufe  In  Hawaii. 

At  this  point,  his  laments  were  interrupted 
by  the  luncheon  speaker.  This  was  Astro- 
naut Walter  Cunningham.  He  described, 
step  by  step,  how  the  seemingly  Insuperable 
problem  of  a  manned  moon-fall  Is  being 
solved.  With  the  aid  of  slides  and  movies, 
he  showed  his  audience  how,  before  many 
more  years  run  their  course,  three  Americans 
will  (hopefully)  put  down  safely  on  that 
cold  distant  planet. 

When  Astronaut  Cunningham  had  fin- 
ished, I  leaned  over  to  the  scientist  on  my 
right  and  said,  "Do  you  mind  telling  me 
whether  or  not  you  think  that  we  Ameri- 
cans can  afford  to  spend  40  or  60  billion 
dollars  to  reach  the  moon?  I  mean,  la  the 
program  economicT" 

"Economic  or  not,  what  man  can  do,  man 
must  do,"  he  murmured,  a  little  Irritably. 

And  now  the  second  episode  from  the  Gov- 
ernor's Conference  on  Oceanography  and 
Astronautics:  A  scientist-submariner,  de- 
scribing the  progress  made  In  tmderwater 
explorations  and  research,  told  us  It  was  only 
a  question  of  time  before  men  could  live 
and  work  comfortably  at  great  depths  under 
the  ocean.  Then  he  happened  to  remark 
that  the  Aquanauts  who  had  Just  about  then 
completed  their  80-day  imderwater  stint  In 
the  Navy's  Sea-Lab  off  San  Diego,  had  been 
breathing  far  purer  air  than  their  families 
were  breathing  topside.  "Makmg  fine  air 
with  proper  mlxtiires  of  oxygen,  heUum,  and 
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other  Inert  gases  Is  about  one  of  the  easiest 
things  science  can  do,"  he  said. 

And  the  third  conversation:  An  astro- 
nautical  engineer,  discussing  our  projected 
space  flights,  happened  to  mention  that  the 
new  Moon  Port  at  Cape  Kennedy  is  the 
largest  building  In  the  world — larger  than 
those  two  secular  temples  of  our  time  com- 
bined— the  Pentagon,  consecrated  to  War, 
and  the  Merchandise  Mart  In  Chicago,  con- 
secrated to  Business.  The  Vehicle  Assembly 
BuUdlng.  or  VAB  as  it  Is  called,  was  designed 
by  a  300-man  design  team.  It  is  probably 
the  first  great  building  in  the  world  deUber- 
ately  designed  to  avoid  any  proportional  re- 
lation to  the  human  figure.  Its  design  scale 
Is  based  not  on  the  human  form,  but  on  a 
Sat\im-V  vehicle.  Each  of  its  ro\ir  doors  is 
large  enough  to  move  the  United  Nations 
building  through  it  without  nicking  a  brick. 
An  inhuman  structxire  created  for  non-hu- 
man occupants,  it  naturally  has  no  windows. 
The  engineer  who  described  it  said,  "I  some- 
times wonder— If  our  civilization  were  wiped 
out  by  a  nuclear  war,  what  archeologists— 
say  in  the  year  3,000,  would  make  of  the  ruins 

of  VAB." 

Another  delegate  to  the  conference  com- 
mented, laughingly,  "Oh,  that's  easy  I 
Throughout  history  mankind's  biggest  biilld- 
IngB  have  always  been  his  places  of  worship. 
So  the  archeologists  would  probably  identify 
the  VAB  as  a  20th  century  cathedral.  And 
If  there  happened  also  to  be  the  ruins  of  a 
Satum-V  left  inside  VAB,  they  woiUd  say 
the  missUe  was  either  a  Great  Idol,  wor- 
shipped by  the  American  people  in  the  20th 
Century,  or  an  image  of  what  they  thought 
God  looked  like.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a 
natural  mistake." 

Suddenly  I  found  myself  wondering: 
"WoiUd  theee  archeologists  really  be  making 
a  miatakeT  Don't  we  Americans  Idolize  our 
machines?  Hasn't  technological  progress,  aa 
against  spiritual  and  cultural  progress,  and 
even  aa  against  progress  in  making  man  more 
comfortable  on  earth,  become  our  religion? 
And  unless  moet  Americans  believe  today 
that  man  was  made  for  the  machine,  and 
not  the  machine  for  man,  why  do  we  put  up 
with  air  and  water  pollution,  traffic  Jama,  and 
the  nUnatlon  of  our  countryside?  Are  Amer- 
icans offering  up  the  beauty  of  our  whole 
coimtry  as  a  sort  of  living  sacrlflce  to  the 
great  god.  Technology?"  

And  now,  the  last  conversation:  This  one 
was  with  a  computer  expert.  He  made  the 
rather  obvious  remark  that  our  generation 
is  living  through  the  greatest  revolution  in 
the  history  of  mankind— the  Scientific  and 
Technological  Revolution,  that  gained  terrific 
momentum  during  World  War  n,  and  is 
proceeding  at  an  ever-accelerating  pace. 
"Our  computers  show,"  he  said,  "that  the  rate 
of  scientific  discovery  and  technological  prog- 
ress will  be  sixteen  times  greater  every  year 
than  the  year  before.  There  Is,  literally,  al- 
most nothing  (he  said)  that  our  test  tubes, 
and  computers,  or  cybernated  machines  wUl 
not  be  able  to  do  before  this  century  Is  ended. 
We  need  only  to  program  our  goals. 

"0\ir  machines  can  build  ua  magnificent 
new  cities — or  they  can  blow  up  the  world. 
Or  they  can  continue  the  way  they  are  doing. 
For  example  if  we  go  on  permitting  our  ma- 
chines or  'industrialization'  to  ruin  our  cities 
and  despoil  our  landscape,  we  must  expect 
that  each  year  they  will  become  16  times 
uglier,  dirtier,  noisier,  and  more  unhealthy — 
physically,  morally,  spiritually,  than  they 
were  the  year  before.  0\xr  machines  are 
simply  slaves.  They  dont  decide  what  they 
want  to  do.  We  decide  what  we  toant  them 
to  do.  And  the  trouble,  today,  is  that  we 
Just  haven't  decided." 

Ijadies  and  gentlemen,  at  that  Hawaiian 
Conference  I  was  bewildered  by  the  paradox 
presented  by  a  nation  that  has  the  will  to 
land  on  the  moon,  orbit  satellites  IDO  million 
miles  from  earth,  and  plumb  the  ocean 
depths,  but  doesn't  have  th«  will  to  rid  its 


own  landscape  of  wrecked  and  abandoned 
automobiles,  or  to  clean  up  its  own  cities.  I 
was  baffled  by  a  civllls.tlon  that  has  the  will 
to  make  pure  air  and  water  for  men  who 
wish  to  live  under  the  ocean,  or  out  of  the 
stratosphere,  but  only  provides  its  city 
dwellers  with  polluted  water  and  air  satu- 
rated with  carcinogenic  substances;  a  civili- 
zation that  has  the  Will  to  see  a  few  men 
walking  safely  in  vast  uninhabited  space,  but 
does  not  have  the  will  to  see  its  women  walk 
safely  on  the  streets;  that  can  build  ma- 
chines with  a  250-mHllon  horsepower  thrust 
capability  to  send  misslies  orbiting  the 
globe,  and  equipment  to  plumb  the  ocean's 
depths,  but  cannot  (or  will  not)  provide 
enough  schools,  libraries,  playgrounds,  parks 
or  plazas  for  its  own  citizens;  In  short,  a  civi- 
lization that  can  spend  billions  upon  bil- 
lions to  make  inner-  and  outer-space  travel 
safe  for  a  mere  handfiil  of  men,  but  which 
in  one  decade  has  killed  more  young  people 
on  its  highways  than  we  have  lost  in  all  the 
wars  of  oiu*  country.  And  what  shall  be 
said  of  a  culture  whose  greatest,  or  rather, 
largest,  feat  of  architecture  is  not  a  cathe- 
dral, a  government  house,  or  even  a  univer- 
sity or  a  center  of  the  arts,  but  a  building  to 
shelter  machines  for  landing  a  small  corps 
on  the  cold.  Infertile  moon? 

I  was  astonished,  Bnd  ashamed,  by  the 
fantastic  rate  of  scleatlfic  and  technological 
progress  we  are  now  making,  contrasted  with 
what  seems  to  be  oitt  diminishing  capacity 
to  provide  our  citizens  with  an  environment 
in  which  they  can  decently  live,  move,  work — 
no  less  cultivate  thelf  minds  and  spirits. 

To  what  Ideology  must  we  turn  to  reverse 
and  remedy  this  situation? 

If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we  will 
confess  that  no  pure  "ism"  will  do.  Neither 
capitalism  nor  socialism,  political  federalism 
nor  political  decentralization,  rugged  indi- 
vidualism nor  collectivism  will  alone  suffice 
to  save  this  nation  from  becoming  a  tech- 
nological mess  so  great  that,  in  the  end,  the 
only  piece  of  scientllic  technology  that  can 
wipe  it  off  the  face  of  the  earth  vrill  be  a 
nuclear  holocaust;  and  that  would  make  the 
greatest  mess  of  all. 

In  many  places  aad  in  many  situations 
there  is,  for  examine,  a  crying  need  for 
larger  and  more  costly  federal  projects:  such 
as  the  decontamination  of  mighty  river  sys- 
tems and  our  cities'  air.  But  everywhere  there 
is  even  a  greater  need  for  individuals  to 
want  and  to  will  a  better  America. 

But  there  is  one  "Ism"  that  if  it  is  not  a 
cure-all,  will  nevertheless  keep  things  from 
getting  worse. 

Perhaps  the  first  person  in  history  to  rec- 
ognize volunteerism  as  an  American  tech- 
nique for  changing  a  man's  world  was  a 
19th  century  foreigner  the  Frenchman,  Alexis 
de  TocqueviUe,  author  of  one  of  the  most 
perceptive  books  ever  written  on  the  Ameri- 
can political  character.  After  a  visit  to  our 
shores  In  1830,  de  'Yocqueville  observed  (I 
quote)  :  "Americans  are  the  most  peculiar 
people  in  the  world.  Tou  will  not  believe 
it  when  I  tell  you  bow  they  behave.  In  a 
local  community  in  their  country,  a  citizen 
can  conceive  of  some  heed  which  Is  not  being 
met.  What  does  he  do?  He  goes  across  the 
street  and  discusses  it  with  his  neighbors. 
Then  what  happens?  A  committee  comes 
into  existence,  it  begins  functioning  on  be- 
half of  that  need — and  you  won't  believe 
this,  but  It's  true — all  of  this  Is  done  with- 
out reference  to  any  politician  or  bureau- 
crat. All  this  Is  done  by  the  private  citizen 
of  his  own  initiative." 

If  the  kindly  ghost  of  de  Toquevllle  still 
haunts  oui  shores,  as  the  words  of  his  pre- 
scient book  still  haunt  all  our  political  schol- 
ars, that  ghost  would  certainly  be  on  hand 
to  applaud  the  winners  of  the  Nebraska  Cen- 
tennial Community  Betterment  contests. 
He  would  congratulate  the  losers,  too,  for 
they  have  won  a  better  Nebraska.  And  I 
suspect  he  would  be  looking  around,  with  a 


very  self-satisfied  smile,  for  other  ghost»— 
mayhap  Marx's  or  Lenin's — to  whom  he 
would  have  the  exqvilsite  pleasure  of  saying, 
"Ha,  ha.  I  told  you  so,  my  dear  fellow  I  f 
told  you,  you  were  wrong  when  you  said  that 
theee  Americans  couldn't  lick  the  evils  o{ 
the  Big  Society,  surmount  the  dangers  of 
technology  and  Industry,  and  nevertheless 
preserve  benefits  and  their  freedonui 
That's  exactly  what  they  are  going  to  do,  ana 
by  just  the  sort  of  volunteerism  I  described 
166  years  ago.  If  you  don't  believe  It,  look 
at  the  beginnings  these  Nebraskans  have 
made!" 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  winners  of  tonight's 
Community  Betterment  awards,  do  you  mind 
if  I  call  you  Revolutionaries?  For  that  Is 
what  you  are.  You  are  the  Paul  Reveres  of 
the  Technological  and  Scientific  revolution, 
riding  hard,  as  it  were,  in  the  black  night  of 
the  Urban  Crisis  to  warn  your  neighbors. 
To  warn  them  that  they  must  spring  to  ac- 
tion to  stay  ahead  of  the  Industrial  Blight 
that  vrtll  otherwise  overtake  Nebraska's  fair 
cities  and  tovms.  You  are,  thank  God, 
peaceable  revolutionaries.  Your  most  vio- 
lent gestures  (and  most  effective)  are  to 
buttonhole  and  harangue  businessmen  and 
industrialists,  argue  with  mayors,  architects, 
politicians,  and  stir  your  own  communities 
to  action  I  action!  action! 

If  I  had  to  say  in  a  single  sentence  the  one 
most  Important  thing  I  have  learned  in  my 
life,  it  would,  I  think,  be  this:  The  best  and 
fastest  way  to  reform  man  is  to  reform  his 
environment,  because  this  permits  the  child 
and  man  to  develop  safely,  behave  logically, 
and  grow  spiritually.  What  should  make 
you  blessed  revolutionary  reformers  hsp- 
plest  is  that  your  efforts  wUl  not  be  forgot- 
ten. You  will  be  remembered  in  history 
because  you  are  building  your  own  monu- 
ments— which  are  lovely  and  livable  commu- 
nities. Thank  you,  dear  Nebraskans,  for 
permitting  me  to  be  present  tonight.  Thank 
you  for  making  me  proud  to  be  an  American. 


January  12,  1967 
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THE  MAN  FROM  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  Mr.  Monroe  Worthlngton,  one 
of  my  fine  West  Virginia  constituents, 
writes  a  column  titled  "Today — and  To- 
morrow." His  column  for  release  today 
was  titled  "What  West  Virginia  Looks 
Like  to  a  'Critical  Purriner'."  Mr. 
Worthlngton  wrote  this  piece  in  1936  and 
revised  it  10  years  ago  and  again  last 
week.  According  to  its  author,  it  is  not 
exactly  patterned  "on  any  one  man," 
but,  as  Mr.  Worthlngton  says,  "Several 
people  who  have  read  it  have  seen  them- 
selves in  it,  in  part,  at  least,  and  that  is 
all  to  the  good.  It  should  be  an  ideal 
for  every  West  Virginian." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  Mr. 
Worthington's  column  in  the  Record 
that  my  Senate  colleagues  may  read  "The 
Man  from  West  Virginia,"  written  by 
a  man  who  is  not  a  native  West  Vir- 
ginian, but  most  of  whose  life  has  been 
spent  in  that  fascinating  hill  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What    West    VntcDnA    Locks    Like— To  a 
"Critical  Pureiner" 
(By  Monroe  Worthlngton) 

Even  if  he  had  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  a 
native  West  Virginian  could  not  tell  how 
he  feels  about  the  state,  lest  he  be  accused 
of  being  Immodest  and  vain. 

As  one  who  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
have  been  bom  in  either  of  the  Virginias,  I 
can  tell  freely  what  I  think  about  the  State 
and  Its  people.    And  as  I  am  not  running  for 


office   have  never  run  for  office.  I  can  speak 
without  suspicion  of  self-interest. 

T  saw  west  Virginia  for  the  first  time  on 
tte  morning  of  July  1.  1915.  A  Norfolk  and 
wLtern  train  was  carrying  us  eastward,  from 
nolumbus.  Kenova,  Williamson  (where  we 
iwoke)  toward  Bluefield.  There  were  moun- 
J!Ss  to  the  right,  mountains  to  the  left. 
S^  were  the  first  mountains  I  had  ever 
.^n  and  to  someone  who  has  spent  his 
^w  years  on  the  trackless  plains  of  Kan- 
ZaLItUe  equally  flat  land  of  the  Texas 
^t  they  were  awe-inspiring,  wonderful. 

mien  some  years  later,  I  heard  a  preacher 
diac^lng  the  text  "I  will  lUt  up  mine  eyes 
to  the  hills,  whence  cometh  my  strength  I 
„,Ud  easily  understand  the  meaning  of  his 
talk. 


But  to  get  back  to  the  train.  The  tracks 
fnuowed  the  valleys,  and  they  were  curved. 
?  WW  a  real  experience  to  be  able  to  look 
out  Tear  wlndow-and  see  the  engine  and 
the  last  car  of  the  train. 

nn  the  line  a  little  way  the  train  stopped— 
J^^Aoa  It  was  at  laeger— and  a  strange  de- 
Sl^UhouTa  smokestack  moved  by.  It  was 
r.Smc  locomotive.  After  ^  coupled  on 
to  the  overworked  steam  engine,  the  train 
moved  up  the  mountains  with  amazing  speed, 
^e  first  tunnel  I  had  ever  seen  was  along 

"^ToTSy  who  was  five  or  six  years  old  be- 
fore he  ever  saw  a  tree,  the  giant  oaks  plnes 
llunores  and  the  others  were  wonderful 
Sa  The  chestnuts  were  still  alive  and 
fu^  that  fall)  they  were  full  of  the  best- 
Kg  nuts  one  could  Imagine.  -The 
Sckorles  and  the  black  walnuts  were  food 
bevond  compare,  too. 

TTie  trees  were  just  a  part  of  the  wonders  of 
the  West  Virginia  woods.  The  wild  honey- 
suckle-whlch  some  people  call  the  azalea—. 
the  dogwood,  the  trailing  arbutus,  tte  lady 
supper:  the  violet,  the  golden  rod,  the  red 
bud  all  were  lovely  beyond  compare. 

Then  there  were  wild  strawberries,  sarvlce 
berries",  wild  grapes,  the  Up-puckering  per- 
rimmons,  the  banana-like  pawpaws.  Yes. 
West  Virginia  was  kind  to  Its  people.  But 
the  greatest  miracle  of  all,  perhaps  was  the 
springs  and  the  mountain  brooks,  full  of 
cool  and  tasty  water. 

As  the  years  went  by.  there  were  other  dis- 
coveries—not  to  eat.  but  to  use  In  building 
new  industries,  new  payrolls,  when  investor 
money    becomes    available.    West    Virginia 
had  116  billion  tons  of  coal  to  begin  with,  a 
Uttle  more  than  seven  billion  tons  havtag 
been  mined  so  far.    But  in  the  ash  of  this 
coal  It  Is  sometUnes  possible  to  find  both 
germanium  and  gallium,  and  they  can  be 
worth  more  than  the  coal  itself.    Then  there 
Is  hafnium,  valued  at  $30  to  $176  per  pound. 
depending  on  quantity  and  quaUty.    And — 
In  addition  to   a  number   of   other  unap- 
preciated    mineral     resources,     there     was 
monazlte,  with  its  14  rare  and  precious  ele- 
ments: cerium,  $20  per  pound;  dysprosium, 
MEG  per  pound;   erbium,  $450  per  pound; 
holmlum,  $360  per  pound;  lanthaniim,  $110 
per  pound;  lutetlum,  described  In  scientific 
journals   only   as   "one   of   the   most   costly 
natural    elements;"    neodymlum,    $120    per 
pound;  praseodymium,  only  $13  per  pound; 
samarium,  $150  per  pound;  terbium,  $750  per 
pound;  thulium,  $900  per  pound;  ytterbium, 
taOO  per  pound;  and  the  somewhat  similarly 
named  yttrium.  $200  per  pound. 

But  the  greatest  wealth  of  West  Virginia 
Is  In  Its  people.  The  mountaineers,  who 
taught  me  to  say  "you  all",  are.  Indeed,  free. 
Some  of  their  names  show  they  are  almost 
certainly  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
nobles,  the  warriors,  the  members  of  par- 
liament, the  good  honest  twwmen  and  yeo- 
men of  Merry  England.  Their  forebears 
helped  win  independence  for  the  United 
States;  have  acted  the  quiet  role  of  heroes  In 
each  war  since  then. 

They  are  as  honest,  as  candid,  as  the  day 
Is  long.  A  person  would  trust  them  with  his 
lff»— or  even  his  money.    I've  had  the  chance 


to  compare  them — over  and  over  again — with 
the  people  from  New  York,  the  people  from 
California,  and  many  of  the  states  between. 
I  have  nothing  against  these  people  from  the 
other  states;  but  the  West  Virginian  stands 
head  and  shoulders  over  moet  of  them.  And 
this  applies  to  many  of  the  hard-working, 
freedom-seeking  immigrants  of  later  years, 
too,  for  West  Virginia  has  always  attracted 
the  strong  and  the  able.  Here's  the  ideal 
Mountaineer. 

When  savage  foes  assailed  our  land,  then 
patriots  armed  to  save  our  homes.  And  far 
up  front  you'd  find  The  Man  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

With  courage  rare  he  dares  both  shot  and 
shell,  for  true  men  know  the  price  for  stay- 
ing free  is  sometimes  paid  by  death  alone. 

The  war  being  o'er,  he  comes  back  home 
and  Joins  the  greater  fight — ^the  search  for 
food  to  feed  the  hungry  land,  the  need  for 
clothes,  for  pleasant  homes. 

Men  seek  him  out,  to  ask  advice  on  how  to 
end  their  quarrels.  They  haU  his  words  as 
just  and  right. 

A  man  must  pay  his  debt  to  Life  by  siring 
sons  to  take  his  place,  and  daughters,  too. 
A  fair-haired  mountain  girl  becomes  his  well- 
loved  mate.  Straight  they  stand,  a  pleasant 
Bight  against  the  azure  sky. 

Alert  he  Is  to  what  his  children  learn. 
They  best  could  learn  from  him;  but  he  lacks 
time  to  take  the  teacher  role.  He  gives  his 
aid  to  schools  where  all  may  learn. 

But  to  this  man,  the  sky,  the  woods,  tell 
truth  as  well  as  books.  And  men  confide 
in  him. 

"Come,  be  oiir  chief"  the  people  cry,  for 
they  admire  his  daring,  his  know-how.  And 
though  It  means  a  sacrifice,  he  heeds  their 
call.  He  leads  in  vrays  of  peace.  The  rich 
learn  how  their  workers  live,  and  all  share 
in  good  times. 

The  State  Is  hailed  through  all  the  land 
as  where  true  Justice  dwells.  And  loud  Is 
sung  the  praise  of  this  man's  acts — The  Man 
Prom  West  Virginia. 

Rumblings  fill  the  nation's  skies,  for  prob- 
lems must  be  met,  but  few  can  see  the  way 
and  fewer  yet  dare  tell  the  truth. 

The  Man  for  years  has  worked  for  State 
and  fellow  man,  and  feels  the  need  of  rest. 
But  can  he  rest,  when  the  wide  world  has 
need  of  him? 

So  on  the  nation's  stage  he  seta  hl« 
foot,  and  turmoU  starts  to  die.  For  every 
man  respects  the  faith,  the  word  of  him  we 
call  The  Man  Prom  West  Virginia. 

Undying  fame  will  be  his  due,  the  thanks 
of  humble  workers,  too;  for  with  God's 
Light  he  seeks  the  Right— The  Man  Prom 
West  Virginia. 


Mr.  RUSSEULi.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, and  I  desire  that  it  be  a  Uve  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrtght 

Oore 

Orlffln 

Oruening 


INo.2Leg.] 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Montoya 


Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Projcmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Russell 

Scott 

Bmatbers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Ty  dings 

WilUams.  N  J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senator  suspend  his  request  for  one 
moment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  elad  to  do  so, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
Eint  to  a  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  Senate  Resolution  6  which  will  be 

stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
resolution  (S.  Res.  6)  to  amend  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNouYEl  and  the  Senator  frwn  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondalk]  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  Illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mxtrphy] 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  Is  absent  because  of  a  death  in  his 
family. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

IVIr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
proponents  of  the  resolution  do  not  wish 
to  address  themselves  to  the  question  at 
this  time,  I  wish  to  nuike  a  lew  brief  ref- 
erences to  the  importance  of  the  issue 
that  is  at  stake  before  the  Senate  in  this 
proposal  to  rewrite  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

This  proposal  goes  much  deeper,  Mr. 
President,  than  the  right  of  an  individual 
Senator  or  a  group  of  Senators  to  en- 
gage in  a  prolonged  discussion  that 
might  be  labeled  a  filibuster.  The  real 
issue,  the  real  nub  of  the  question  before 
the  Senate,  is  whether  we  are  to  alter 
the  role  and  the  position  of  this  body  in 
our  great  scheme  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  yesterday  that  the  Senate 
is  the  only  parliamentary  body  in  the 
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United  States  where  a  Senator  could  not 
rise  to  his  feet  and  make  a  motion  that 
could  be  carried  by  a  transient  majority 
of  one,  to  gag  the  other  Members  of  that 
body  and  prevent  them  from  speaking. 
It  was  said  that  a  rule  existed  In  all  other 
parliamentary  bodies  on  earth,  includ- 
ing the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  by  which  a  motion  car- 
ried by  one  vote  would  gag  the  remainder 
of  the  body.    And  that  statement  is  true. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  because  the 
Senate  has  individuality.  It  has  quali- 
ties that  are  different  from  those  of  any 
other  parliamentary  body  ever  created 
by  the  mind  and  ingenuity  of  man. 

Mr.  President,  the  greatest  difficulty 
confronted  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention that  wrote  our  basic  charter — a 
charter  which  receives  rather  short 
shrift  these  days,  not  only  in  the  courts 
but  here  in  the  Congress  and  at  the 
hands  ef  the  executive  departments, 
and.  Indeed,  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
teachers  of  political  science — the  great- 
est difficulty  they  encountered  in  reach- 
ing agreement  and  accord  on  the  basic 
charter  of  our  liberties  and  the  bulwark 
of  our  rights,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  was  on  the  question  of  the 
composition  of  the  parliament  of  this 
coimtry,  or,  as  they  designated  it,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  little 
States  would  not  go  along  with  the 
proposition  that  it  should  be  based 
purely  on  population,  and  it  took  a  long 
time  to  work  out  a  compromise. 

The  compromise  they  eventually 
reached  places  on  this  body  an  indelible 
stamp  that  differentiates  it  from  any 
other  parliamentary  body  on  earth;  be- 
cause under  that  agreement,  the  smallest 
State  has  the  same  representation  in  this 
body  as  the  lai^est  and  most  populous. 

That  Is  true  today.  Not  only  did  they 
make  that  provision,  but  they  provided 
the  only  limitation  in  the  Constitution 
that  Is  not  subject  to  amendment  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  States,  because 
they  went  further  and  said  in  article  V: 
And  that  no  State,  witbout  its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  siiffrage  In 
the  Senate. 

So  when  Senators  speak  lightly  of  in- 
voking a  gag  rule  in  the  forum  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  different  from  other  parliamentary 
bodies,  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is 
the  strongest  reason  for  not  tampering 
with  these  niles,  and  for  not  shutting 
off  or  stifling  the  voice  of  any  representa- 
tive of  any  State,  be  it  great  or  be  It 
small,  imtil  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  discharge  his  responsibilities  here. 

Why  do  men  wish  to  be  U.S.  Senators? 
Why,  Mr.  President,  do  Members  of  the 
other  body,  which  is  a  coordinate  branch 
of  this  Congress  with  the  Senate,  so  often 
desire  to  offer  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States?  Why  do  men  desire  to 
come  from  Governors'  chairs  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States?  I  submit  that 
it  Is  because  of  the  very  differences  that 
distinguish  this  body  from  every  other 
legislative  body  on  earth. 

Yet  we  are  told  that  because  the  Sen- 
ate is  different,  we  have  got  to  change 
it  and  make  it  like  all  the  others,  even 
though  to  do  so  would  be  a  serious  in- 
vasion of  the  whole  theory  of  our  re- 
publican form  of  government,  as  con- 


templated by  the  Founding  Fathers. 
Now  we  are  being  asked  to  whittle  away 
and  destroy  the  powers  and  the  rights 
of  those  who  serve  here.  In  the  old 
days,  they  were  rtferred  to  as  ambas- 
sadors of  their  respective  States.  Now 
we  are  told  we  should  make  the  Senate 
just  another  parliamentary  body,  exactly 
like  any  other.  Now  we  are  told  that 
because  in  the  senate  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  a  member  can  rise,  move  the 
previous  question,  and  shut  off  debate 
when  Senators  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves,  the  same 
rule  should  apply  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  heard  a 
more  fallacious  argument.  Yet  Senators 
absorb  it.   You  see  them  drink  it  in. 

Here  we  are,  Members  of  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  on  earth,  bearing  an 
honor  in  the  parliamentary  field  that  is 
greater  than  any  that  has  ever  existed 
except  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Roman 
Senate;  yet  some  Senators  are  pressing 
us  into  destro3^g  this  body.  Into  eroding 
their  own  powers,  into  disfranchising 
their  own  States,  and  preventing  their 
States  from  being  represented  properly 
here. 

It  was  done  first,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
name  of  civil  rights.  They  came  forward 
and  said,  "We  have  got  to  make  these 
changes  because  we  can't  pass  any  civil 
rights  bills."  Well,  a  number  of  sweeping 
civil  rights  bills  have  been  passed  in  the 
last  few  years.  The  last  one  proposed, 
the  open  housing  bill,  did  not  pass.  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  would 
have  been  enacted  if  we  had  had  the 
majority  gag  cloture  rule  that  is  being 
urged  on  the  Senate.  But  we  passed 
bills  that  dealt  with  every  other  subject. 
We  voted  on,  I  think,  some  70 
amendments  in  1964,  dealing  with  every 
facet  of  the  relationships  between  the 
races,  and  between  the  races  and  their 
government,  and  we  did  it  under  the 
present  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  waited  a  long 
time  for  a  Senator  to  come  forward  with 
a  list  of  bills  vital  to  the  security  and 
progress  of  the  United  States  that  have 
been  killed  because  of  the  right  of  free 
speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  never  seen  one  example 
brought  out  here.  But  I  have  sat  In  the 
Senate  for  the  past  34  years  and  have 
seen  the  exercise  of  that  right  prevent 
the  passage  of  many  bad  bills,  bills  that 
would  have  been  Injurious  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  If  we  go 
ahead  and  pass  this  majority  gag  cloture, 
we  will  soon  be  met  with  a  change  in 
the  rules  that  will  deny  or  limit  or  re- 
strict the  right  of  amendment  in  this 
body.  Mark  that  prediction.  We  will 
have  a  situation  in  the  Senate  in  which 
a  mere  majority,  a  bare  majority,  a 
temporary  majority  of  one  will  get  some 
kind  of  rule,  such  as  they  have  in  the 
other  body,  that  will  keep  a  Senator  from 
offering  an  amendment  to  a  bill.  It  will 
make  a  U.S.  Senator  run  around  and  beg 
to  get  the  chance  to  speak  for  3  minutes 
on  a  bill. 

That  Is  where  the  proponents  are  try- 
ing to  take  us  with  tills  t3T)e  of  change 
In  the  rules.    It  will  destroy  the  prestige 
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of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  haii 
prestige  in  this  country  despite  the  ef- 
forts  of  many  Senators  to  shatter  or  de. 
stroy  that  prestige. 

This  would  destroy  or  Impair  the 
greatest  element  of  checks  and  balances 
among  the  three  divisions  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, the  judicial,  the  legislative 
and  the  executive. 

The  Senate  is  the  foundation  of  that 
division  of  powers.  It  is  the  balance 
wheel  on  which  the  division  of  powers  in 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances  re- 
volves. 

It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  dlf . 
ferent  from  all  other  parliamentary 
bodies  that  it  has  been  able  to  make  its 
contribution  in  war  and  In  peace  under 
rules  permitting  more  freedom  of  de- 
bate than  the  present  rules  would  per- 
mit, without  impairing  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation,  but  contributing  mightily 
to  the  building  of  the  greatest  society 
that  has  ever  existed  under  the  canopy 
of  Heaven. 

It  has  contributed  to  the  making  of 
the  American  way  of  life  that  is  the  envy 
of  mankind  everywhere.  It  has  been 
done  imder  these  rules,  and  yet  they  say, 
"we  come  in  here  now  with  a  form  of 
gag  to  deny  the  right  of  meaningful  de- 
bate in  the  Senate.  And  do  It  In  the 
name  of  democracy." 

Mr.  President,  when  they  talk  about 
amending  the  rule  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  civil  rights  bills,  that  is 
sheer  hypocrisy.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  they  can  pass  such  bills  un- 
der the  present  rules.  Not  only  that, 
but  a  determined  majority  in  the  Senate 
has  passed  every  bill  they  desired  to  pass 
when  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  they  wanted  the 
bill,  since  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

Where  are  we  going  to  have  our  de- 
bate? How  are  we  going  to  take  the 
question  to  the  people  of  this  country? 
Make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  are  not 
living  in  the  simple  days  of  the  early 
life  of  this  Republic,  and  I  admit  that, 
but  I  say  that  that  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son to  have  the  right  of  free  speech  In 
the  Senate. 

It  is  hard  to  get  through  to  the  people 
of  this  country  what  is  Involved  In  the 
very  complex  and  complicated  Issues 
that  pass  through  here  in  the  way  of 
legislation.  However,  If  the  proponents 
can  just  get  a  gag  rule  through,  they  can 
then  go  forward  and  destroy  or  limit  the 
right  of  amendment  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  They  can  then  pass  the 
economic  and  social  legislation  they 
want,  legislation  that  will  revolutionize 
this  country  and  will  destroy  this  sys- 
tem that  has  afforded  men  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  progress  and  to  go  for- 
ward and  to  succeed  in  accordance  with 
their  abilities,  in  accordance  with  their 
talent  and  their  energies,  the  oppor- 
tunity that  has  made  this  great  country 
of  ours. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  talk  about  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  having  the  right 
to  vote  at  any  time.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  things  that  have  been  put  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  majority.  The  right  of 
private  property  in  this  coxmtry  was  sup- 
posed to  be  protected  in  the  Constitution 
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of  the  United  States.  Founding  Fathers 
did  not  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  a  simple 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  They  put  it  in  the  Constitution, 
where  it  would  require  not  only  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  all  the  Senators,  but 
also  the  approval  of  three-fourths  of  all 
the  States. 

They  did  the  same  tiling  with  respect 
to  the  right  of  religious  liberty  and  the 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  one's 
own  wishes  and  ideas,  or  the  right  not 
to  worship  any  god  if  one  saw  fit. 

They  said  that  that  could  not  be 
changed  by  any  mere  statute,  but  must 
be  changed  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Even  the  Foimdlng  Fathers,  with  all 
their  brilliance,  could  not  look  down  the 
lane  190  years  and  anticipate  what 
would  happen.  Even  with  all  their  bril- 
liance, they  could  not  possibly  have  pre- 
dicted or  envisioned  what  we  have  done 
In  this  coimtry  and  the  developments  of 
the  20th  century  that  have  within  the  pe- 
riod of  60  years  changed  the  maimer  of 
living  and  habits  and  thinking  of  man- 
kind to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
period  of  a  thousand  years  in  hvunan  his- 
tory. 

So  please,  I  beg.  Senators,  even  those 
who  in  a  moment  of  weakness  have  made 
some  commitment  with  respect  to  this 
matter,  to  go  over  it  in  your  minds  and 
think  over  again  what  the  effect  would  be. 
I  know  about  the  frustrations  of  long 
debate  here.  I  suppose  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  my  share  of  it  on  both  sides  of 
the  fence. 

It  is  hiunan  nature  that  if  you  have  a 
bill  up  and  have  a  majority  of  one  in  the 
Senate,  you  are  ready  to  vote  then,  and 
any  debate  against  that  bill  is  something 
that  is  Irritating  and  frustrating,  because 
you  cannot  bring  the  bill  to  a  vote  im- 
mediately with  that  majority  of  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  is  not  al- 
ways right.  Down  through  the  years 
there  are  great  monuments,  tragic  monu- 
ments, to  the  failure  of  the  majority  to  be 
right,  the  errors  of  a  temporary  majority 
such  as  it  is  proposed  to  subject  the  Sen- 
ate to.  a  proposal  to  turn  loose  all  the 
fires  of  partisanship  to  a  mere  majority, 
to  close  off  debate  and  silence  the  op- 
ponents before  they  have  had  a  full  and 
fair  chance  to  make  their  case  before  the 
American  people. 

It  is  sometimes  hard  to  let  It  seep 
through.  Sometimes  when  you  are  de- 
fending what  you  believe  in,  but  wlilch 
may  be  unpopular  for  the  moment,  you 
do  not  have  the  great  media  of  communi- 
cations to  support  you.  They  have  a  way 
of  getting  together  sometimes,  and  they 
will  exalt  statements  in  favor  of  the  Is- 
sues they  support  and  will  minimize 
statements  in  opposition  to  those  Issues. 
It  is  more  difficult  today  than  ever  be- 
fore to  get  both  sides  of  the  case  before 
the  American  people.  But  I  can  assure. 
Senators,  on  the  basis  of  almost  35  years 
of  service  in  this  body,  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  question. 

Maybe  most  of  us  think,  "There  is  my 
side  and  there  is  the  wrong  side,"  but 
often  the  side  you  are  for  and  the  side  I 
am  for  is  the  wrong  side — It  happens  time 
and  again. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  was  created 


to  give  a  full  chance  to  expose  here  the 
errors  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. One  of  its  main  purposes  was 
to  permit  a  complete  revision  or  canva35 
of  the  acts  of  the  other  body,  to  have  full 
sway  to  offer  amendments,  and  to  make 
speeches  to  point  out  those  mistakes. 

Over  the  years,  when  you  balance  it  up, 
the  right  of  free  speech  in  this  body  has 
been  vastly  more  beneficial  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  system  of  Government, 
in  maintaining  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  in  trying  to  maintain  the  divi- 
sion of  powers  between  the  three  sepa- 
rate branches  of  the  Grovernment,  than 
the  action  of  any  army.  The  Senate  is 
the  last  bulwark  of  the  minority  in  this 
land. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  hour  of 
2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  resolution, 
pursuant  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  now  goes  to  the  calendar. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  still  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  delay  the  Senate  much  longer. 

I  have  sat  in  this  Chamber  with  men 
who  were  real  liberals.    They  did  not 
have  to  get  a  big  badge  and  write  on  it, 
"I  am  a  liberal,"  and  run  around  saying, 
"I  am  a  liberal.    Look  at  it.    Here  Is  my 
badge."     I  mean  men  like  Bill  Borah, 
George  Norrls,  and  Hiram  Johnson.    I 
did  not  serve  with  the  elder  La  Follette, 
but  I  served  with  his  distinguished  son, 
who  was  completely  Indoctrinated  with 
his  father's  political  philosophy.    Every 
one  of  them  defended  the  right  of  free 
speech  in  this  body  as  the  last  defense 
of  a  minority  that  might  be  oppressed. 
Now,  the  majority  will  work  its  will. 
It  may  have  a  little  trouble.   It  may  have 
delays.     The  members  of  the  majority 
may  get  tired  of  sitting  around  listen- 
ing to  debate  that  men  of  good  faith  are 
making;  to  speeches  mstde  in  the  Senate, 
with  which  I  thoroughly  disagree,  but 
upon  which  Senators  had  spent  hours  of 
labor.    They  rendered  a  public  service, 
because  they  helped  to  open  up  before 
the  American  people  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  This  is 
a  matter  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  our 
system.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  a  unique  body.  It  has  been  the  most 
useful  instrumentality  of  government 
down  through  the  years.  It  has  served 
this  Nation  well  as  a  continuing  body, 
with  two-thirds  of  Its  Members  going 
over  from  election  to  election,  as  the 
Founding  Fathers  provided,  to  carry  with 
them  experience  and  an  understanding 
of  the  operations  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  Government,  so  that  they  might 
help  to  protect  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try from  the  excesses  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  or  to  undo 
some  excess  or  wrong  that  was  worked 
by  the  decisions  of  the  judicisd  branch  of 
the  Government. 

The  Senate  has  had  a  proud  history. 
Oh,  we  have  made  mistakes,  because  we 
are  himian.  We  are  fallible,  as  are  all 
other  men  who  are  bom  of  women,  and 
as  are  women  who  are  bom  of  women. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  owes  its 
greatness  to  the  right  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  States  of  this  Union  to  stand 
up  and  speak  their  pieces.  This  is  the 
only  place  where  that  can  be  done. 


I  do  not  guarantee  these  figures,  but  I 
think  they  are  correct.  The  last  time  I 
checked  them  they  were  correct.  In  the 
other  body,  the  solid  votes  of  nine  States 
can  overcome  the  resistance  of  all  the 
Representatives  of  the  other  41  States 
in  affairs  of  legislation  that  would  be 
beneficial  to  those  larger  States. 

In  the  general  scheme  of  things,  the 
smaller  States  are  always  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped.  That  is  true  in  the 
organization  of  our  political  parties.  It 
is  true  in  the  other  body.  Until  recent 
years,  very  few  men  from  very  small 
States  were  even  appointed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  The  one  place  where 
the  small  States  had  a  right  to  be  heard, 
where  they  could  defend  the  interests  of 
their  people,  was  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  when  I  see 
representatives  from  some  of  the 
smaller  States  come  into  the  Senate  and 
attempt  to  denigrate  the  only  power  of 
the  small  States  which  equalizes  them 
with  the  larger.  It  is  not  true  anj^where 
else.  It  is  not  true  in  an  election.  It 
is  not  true  in  the  other  body.  It  Is  true 
only  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Let  those  who  wish  to  have  gag  rule 
that  is  more  inflexible  than  the  existing 
rule  XXn  bring  a  bill  of  particulars,  and 
say:  "Here  are  the  bills  that  are  vital  to 
our  people,  that  were  defeated  because 
we  did  not  have  immediate  gag  rule  to 
shut  off  debate  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States." 

Let  them  bring  a  bill  of  particulars. 
Certainly  in  over  190  years  there  must 
have  been  a  number  of  such  bills.  If 
the  situation  is  so  bad  that  we  have  to  go 
through  this  procedure  at  the  beginning 
of  every  Congress,  and  it  Is  said,  "The 
Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body;  there- 
fore we  have  a  right  to  shortcut  the 
rules,"  even  though  the  rules  specifically 
provide  that  they  shall  carry  over  from 
one  Congress  to  the  other,  let  the  pro- 
ponents bring  in  a  bill  of  particulaiB. 

In  spite  of  all  that,  this  drive  goes  on 
and  on  and  on.  I  can  understand  it  on 
the  part  of  Senators  from  the  very  large 
States. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  standp>oint  of 
the  Senate  Itself  as  a  body — ^I  have  great 
respect  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  as  an  institution — I  think  the 
right  of  free  speech  In  this  body  has  been 
one  of  the  factors  that  has  made  this 
Government,  this  system  of  ours,  the 
oldest  operating  system  of  government 
on  earth  today.  Our  Constitution  is  the 
oldest  charter.  I  do  not  like  to  see  Sen- 
ators take  lightly  these  proposals  to  so 
drastically  change  the  rules. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  up  until  1917  there 
was  no  way  on  earth  to  prevent  any  Sen- 
ator or  group  of  Senators  from  speaking 
as  long  as  they  wished.  During  the  First 
World  War  and  afterward,  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  armed-ship  bill  and 
two  or  three  other  measures,  rule  XXn 
has  been  modified  two  or  three  times. 
Now  it  Is  proposed  to  strike  it  out  almost 
completely,  with  a  great  statement  of 
words.  The  proponents  say  that  to  do 
so  will  protect  the  rights  of  Senators. 
Mr.  President,  the  only  way  the  rights 
of  Senators  can  be  protected  in  repre- 
senting the  States  that  sent  them  to  the 
Senate  is  to  preserve  the  right  of  free 
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speech  in  the  Senate.  When  that  right 
Is  limited,  the  power  of  every  Senator 
is  limited,  and  the  rights  of  the  State 
that  sent  him  here  are  circumscribed. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  are 
committed  to  the  doctrine  that  the  States 
no  longer  serve  any  useful  purpose  and 
that  it  would  be  much  more  efBcient  and 
much  better  to  have  everything,  from 
parking  regulations  on  up  to  the  treaties 
that,  under  the  present  Constitution, 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  decided 
by  some  vast  bureaucracy  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac.  But  if  that  is  true,  it 
flies  in  the  teeth  of  human  experience; 
because  the  shores  of  history  are  littered 
with  the  wrecks  of  civilizations  that  have 
tried  that,  that  have  enticed  men  to 
surrender  their  rights  to  someone  who 
is  going  to  be  able  to  be  more  benevolent 
to  a  person  than  he  could  be  to  himself — 
the  old  "somethlng-for-nothing"  theory. 

That  is  the  objective  of  some  of  those 
who  are  seeking  to  bring  about  various 
changes  in  our  system.  This  rule  has 
worked  no  great  wrong  on  the  American 
people.  To  change  it  and  institute  gag 
rule  in  the  Senate  will  work  great  wrong 
on  them. 

If  the  Senate  in  a  moment  of  weakness 
adopts  this  gag  rule,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
a  time  will  come  when  the  authors  will 
have  the  unfortimate  end  of  Haman,  who 
built  the  gallows  for  Mordecai  and  was 
hanged  on  it  himself. 

Bfr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  The  resolution 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativz  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  6)  to  amend  rule  XXIL  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota   [Mr. 

MCGOVSRN].  

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  which  has  been  motioned  for 
consideration,  submitted  yesterday  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucly'  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton] and  myself,  retains  all  of  the 
present  language  of  Senate  rule  XXn 
relating  to  the  termination  of  debate,  ex- 
cept that  it  changes  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fifths  the  number  of  Senators 
present  and  voting  required  to  terminate 
debate  and  to  vote  cloture. 

This  effort  is,  in  my  Judgment,  aimed 
at  the  improvement  of  the  Senate  and 
is  based  on  the  conviction  that  a  new 
Congress  should  have  the  right  to  decide 
the  rules  under  which  it  wishes  to  op- 
erate in  that  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  have  Joined  in  this  effort 
because  of  my  conviction  that  it  wiU 
enable  me  to  represent  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  more  effectively  in  this  body, 
that  it  will  enable  other  Senators  to  rep- 
resent more  effectively  their  States,  and 
that  beyond  that  it  will  enable  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  body  to  discharge  the  business 
of  the  American  people  in  a  more  expe- 
ditious and  effective  manner. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  this  body  may 
ultimately  decide  as  to  the  substance  of 
rule  XXn  which  it  desires  to  govern  its 
deliberations  during  the  90th  Congress, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  proper  time 


to  consider  a  rules  change  is  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Congress.  There  is  no 
pressing  legislative  business  at  this  mo- 
ment with  which  a  discussion  of  the  rules 
can  interfere.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr,  Russell]  referred 
to  the  fact  that  sometimes  the  discus- 
sions that  develop  around  rules  changes 
have  a  civil  rights  overtone,  but  at  the 
present  time  no  such  emotion-charged 
issue  is  pending  before  the  Senate.  No 
section  14 (b)  measure  is  pending.  No 
communications  satellite  bill  is  pressing 
for  action.  Tliis  is  a  time,  early  in  the 
session,  with  a  number  of  new  faces 
present  in  the  Chamber,  when  it  is  most 
appropriate  to  consider  a  change  in  the 
rules. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  to  the 
rule  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  and  me  can  be  made 
the  pending  business  of  the  Senate  with- 
out unreasonable  delay. 

I  shall,  therefore,  address  myself 
briefly  this  afternoon  to  the  merits  of 
the  three -fifths  amendment  to  rule 
xxn. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  thought  to  the  advisability  of  adhering 
to  the  present  rule  of  a  two-thirds  vote 
for  cloture.  This  is  not  a  decision  I  have 
arrived  at  hastily.  While  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  only  a  rdatively  short  time, 
I  have  now  been  In  this  body  for  4  years 
without  once  mentioning  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  speak  to  the  matter  before 
us  this  afternoon  only  after  considerable 
thought. 

Likewise,  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  the  argument  that  a  constitu- 
tional majority,  as  suggested  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  and  his  oosponsors,  and  by 
many  other  distinguished  Senators, 
should  be  the  basis  on  which  debate  can 
be  terminated  imder  certain  circum- 
stances. 

After  considering  these  various  alter- 
natives, I  have  chosen  the  middle  way  of 
three-fifths  cloture  for  the  90th  Congress. 
This  Is  a  moderate  position  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  a  conservative  position.  It  is 
an  untried  position,  and  I  submit  it  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

The  long  history  of  the  filibuster  has 
demonstrated  that  two-thirds  Is  fre- 
quently too  difficult  an  obstacle  for  a 
majority  to  surmount.  Too  often  there 
has  been  the  very  clear  implication  in 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  In 
the  Senate  cloakroom  to  the  effect: 
"Yield  on  this  point  or  on  that  point, 
make  this  concession  or  that  concession, 
or  we  will  filibuster,  and  you  know  you 
would  not  be  able  to  get  a  two-thirds 
majority." 

In  that  fashion  legislation  is  often 
modified  or  even  controlled  by  a  very 
small  percentage  of  Members,  "nie  harm 
flows,  in  other  words,  not  Just  from  the 
bills  that  have  been  blocked  and  have 
been  prevented  from  ever  coming  to  a 
vote  and  have  been  delayed  or  defeated 
by  filibuster,  but  the  filibuster  on  many 
pieces  of  legislation  is  an  ever-present 
pressure  to  dilute  the  work  of  the  Senate 
and  to  dilute  the  work  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  deeply  that  the  Senate  will  be 
stronger  and  more  rfTective  when  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  Senators  can  close 


debate  and  get  to  a  vote.  Far  from 
diminishing  the  stature  and  prestige  of 
the  Senate,  I  think  the  change  in  the  rule 
which  we  are  now  considering  is  one 
that  will  elevate  the  stature  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  and  of  the  Senate  itself. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  am  not  presently 
prepared  to  support  majority  cloture. 
There  is  no  evidence  from  experience 
that  a  three-fifths  rule  will  not  work 
effectively.  I  believe  on  the  vital  issues 
facing  the  Nation,  three-fifths  of  the 
Senators  would  be  willing  to  vote  cloture 
after  full  and  fair  debate. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  give  the  three- 
fifths  rule  a  try  in  the  90th  Congress. 
Three-fifths  may  not  be  the  magic  num- 
ber. I  see  nothing  sacred  about  it.  i 
gather  from  the  implication  of  some  of 
the  things  said  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
that  there  are  some  Senators  who  feel 
there  is  something  magic  about  a  partic- 
ular formula  that  has  been  worked  out 
in  relation  to  two-thirds,  or  a  constitu- 
tional majority,  or  some  other  figure. 
There  is  nothing  sacred,  inviolate,  or 
magic  about  any  of  them.  I  believe  that 
the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  pro- 
posal that  Is  before  us  now.  Perhaps  in 
the  91st  Congress  we  will  want  to  go  back 
to  the  two-thirds  rule  after  testing  the 
three-fifths  proposal,  if  that  proves  to  be 
too  facile  a  weapon  to  close  debate.  Per- 
haps Senators  will  want  to  proceed  in 
the  next  Congress  to  a  constitutional 
majority,  as  so  many  of  my  friends  be- 
lieve, if  three-fifths  should  prove  too 
difBcult  to  surmount.  But  for  the  90th 
Congress,  let  us  try  the  middle  way  of 
three-fifths. 

Some  may  ask  why  a  Senator  from  a 
State  with  a  small  population  is  willing 
to  give  up  the  present  two-thirds  cloture 
rule  and  try  a  lesser  number.  I  treasure 
the  interest  of  my  own  State  just  as  does 
every  Member  of  their  Senate,  but  the 
strength  of  my  State,  the  strength  of  any 
State,  can  be  no  greater  than  the 
strength  of  the  Nation.  We  are  Amer- 
icans first.  We  will  stand  or  fall  on  the 
basis  of  the  strength  and  the  well-being 
of  this  great  country  in  which  we  live. 
We  are  all  U.S.  Senators  as  well  as  Sena- 
tors from  our  several  States. 

The  filibuster  has  seldom.  If  ever,  proved 
to  be  an  effective  weapon  to  defend  the 
Interests  of  the  smaller  States;  what  it 
has  been  is  an  instrument  to  defeat  or 
blimt  urgently  needed  national  legisla- 
tion. Let  us  not,  through  blind  adherence 
to  the  mistaken  concept  of  defending  our 
own  States  through  unreasonable  delay 
of  Senate  procedures,  so  weaken  the 
country  that  it  cannot  go  forward  in  the 
interests  of  all  50  States.  As  I  have  al- 
ready said,  we  are  Americans  first,  and  I 
believe  that  America  in  the  1960 's  needs 
a  Senate  that  can  act. 

As  important  as  it  is  to  write  a  three- 
fifths  cloture  rule  for  the  90th  Congress, 
what  is  even  more  significant  is  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  the  principle 
that  the  100  Senators  who  today  com- 
prise this  great  body  are  the  masters  of 
their  own  destiny. 

I  maintain  that  a  majority  of  the  100 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  the  right 
and  the  duty  imder  the  Constitution  to 
adopt  the  cloture  provision  they  deem  to 
be  best  for  the  90th  Congress  without 
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hindrance  from  rules  laid  down  by  the 
SMtate  of  an  earUer  Congress.  The  Sen- 
^ats  of  the  90th  Congress  are  not  sec- 
^d-class  Senators.  They  are  not  limited 
to  the  way  that  previous  Congresses  were, 
m  In  any  way  that  lessens  their  power  as 
compared  to  previous  Congresses.  They 
^8  the  same  right  to  determine  the 
njes  which  shall  bind  them  during  the 
next  2  years  as  the  Senate  of  the  First 
Congress  had  when  it  met  in  1789,  or  the 
right  that  the  Senate  had  in  1917  which 
5et  the  two-thirds  rule  under  which  we 
now  operate. 

The  Constitution  provides,  in  article  I, 
section  5,  that  "each  House  may  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  its  proceedings."  No 
reason  has  been  or  can  be  adduced  to 
Interpret  this  constitutional  provision  as 
a  grant  of  rulemaking  authority  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  meeting  for  the 
first  time  in  1789  or  in  1917,  and  a  with- 
holding of  this  same  authority  from  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  of  later  Con- 
gresses. Both  langup  ge  and  logic  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  constitutional 
authority  to  make  rules  is  granted  to 
each  House  of  each  Congress. 

When  the  Senate  of  the  First  Congress 
met  in  1789,  it  was  perfectly  clear— and 
no  one  challenged  this — that  the  ma- 
jority was  clearly  in  control  of  its  des- 
tiny for  that  Congress;  a  filibuster 
against  adopting  rules  would  quickly 
have  been  overruled  by  majority  vote — 
although  that  was  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant, perhaps  the  most  Important 
session  of  a  Congress,  because  it  was  the 
very  first  session. 

No  less  can  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
of  the  90th  Congress  be  in  control  of  its 
destiny.  Every  precedent  since  1789  has 
supported  the  right  of  the  Senate  of  a 
new  Congress  to  determine  Its  own  af- 
fairs as  Vice  President  Nixon  made  so 
clear  in  his  rulings  in  1957,  1959,  and 

1961. 

The  dead  hand  of  the  past  cannot  con- 
trol the  100  Senators  who  today  comprise 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
Senate  meeting  a  generation  ago  had 
provided  that  no  statehood  bill  could 
ever  be  voted  upon  while  any  Member 
was  ready  to  talk,  so  that  the  rule  could 
not  be  changed  by  any  Member  who  was 
prepared  to  talk.  I  think  that  no  one 
would  contend  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  meeting  today  could  not  change 
that  rule;  no  one  would  contend  that  the 
dead  hand  of  a  generation  ago  could  pre- 
vent a  majority  from  working  its  will 
today.  

So  it  is  with  rule  XXH.  The  effort  by 
the  Senate  in  1959  to  make  the  two- 
thirds  rule  self-perpetuating  by  provid- 
ing that  it  can  only  be  changed  by  two- 
thirds  cloture  is  but  a  slightly  more 
subtle  and  refined  method  of  seeking  to 
prevent  the  Senate  in  1967  from  acting. 

Thus  we  have  the  right  today,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  act  by  majority  wUl. 

We  have  the  duty  to  act  if  it  Is  the 
belief  of  the  majority  of  Senators— as  in 
my  view  it  is— that  a  new  cloture  rule 
should  now  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  hear  talk  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  or  a  con- 
tinuous body.  Of  course  it  is,  in  the 
limited   sense   that   two-thirds   of   the 


Members  carry  over  from  Congress  to 
Congress;  although  it  is  conceivable  that 
a  situation  could  develop  so  that  would 
not  be  true.  If  a  catastrophe  wiped  out 
a  large  number  of  Senators  at  any  given 
time  this  might  not  be  true.  Then,  of 
course,  we  would  be  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion where  the  membership  was  not 
carried  over. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  a  continuing  body 
in  the  sense  that  all  consideration  of 
bills,   all   consideration   of    resolutions, 
treaties,  and  nominations,  start  afresh 
at  the  beginning  of  each  new  Congress, 
without  reference  to  or  continuation  of 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  past;  new 
oflicers  of  the  Senate  are  elected  at  the 
beginning  of  each  new  Congress;  new 
Members  are  elected  in  each  new  Con- 
gress; and  when  the  Senate  finally  ad- 
journs, the  slate  is  wiped  clean  and  the 
proceedings  begin  anew  in  all  of  these 
areas  with  a  new  Congress.    But,  wheth- 
er we  call  the  Senate  a  continuing  body 
or  not,  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  might  carry  over  does  not  sup- 
port the  proposition  that  the  Senate  of 
an  earlier  Congress  can  prevent  the  Sen- 
ate of  a  new  Congress  from  acting  upon 
such    rules   as  the  majority   may   de- 
termine at  the  opening  of  that  Con- 

0TQSS 

That  is  clearly  an  interpretation  of  the 
ruling,  to  which  I  referred  earUer,  by 
Vice  President  Nixon. 

The  argument  for  the  carryover  of 
the  rules  seems  to  come  down  to  this: 
Because  two-thirds  of  Senators  carry 
over,  the  Senate  is  a  continuous  body; 
because  the  Senate  is  a  continuous  body, 
the  rules,  therefore,  carry  over.        ^    .  „ 
Striking  the  words  "continuous  body 
out  of  this  formula,  the  argtunent  comes 
down  to  this:   Since  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  carry  over,  the  rules  carry  over. 
But  this  is  a  patent  nonsequitur.    It  as- 
sumes that  the  carryover  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  always  carries  over  a  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  the  rules.    The  infusion 
of  one-third  newly  elected  Senators — 
both  by  their  numbers,  by  theh-  convic- 
tions, and  by  their  powers  of  persuasion- 
may  very  well  change  the  majority  view 
on  rules,  and  it  is  this  majority  view  that 
is  determinative  under  our  constitutional 
democracy,  not  who  carries  over  into  the 
new  Congress.    That  the  new  one-third 
may  change  the  majority  on  any  matter 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  shifting  of  the 
Senate  from  party  to  party  over  the 
years. 

The  argument  that  the  two-thirds  car- 
ryover prevents  the  new  majority  from 
acting  on  the  rules  disenfranchises  not 
only  the  newly  elected  one-third,  but  also 
the  new  majority  who  are  prevented  from 
exercising  their  powers  and  duties  to 
make  the  rules  for  their  own  work,  and 
laws  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Article  I,  section  5  of  the  Constitution 
does  not  disenfranchise  today's  majority. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  act.  and 
act  quickly,  on  this  matter.   The  struggle 
for  the  right  of  the  Senate  in  a  new  Con- 
gress to  work  its  will  on  the  rules  was 
actually  started  some  14  years  ago  by  19 
great  Members  of  the  Senate,  led  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  were  here  today,  leading 


tills  effort  for  the  three-fifths  rule,  be- 
cause he  is,  in  fact,  the  leader  of  that 
proposal;  and  he  would  be  here  speaking 
today  were  it  not  for  personal  considera- 
tions that  required  him  to  divert  his 
energy  and  attention  to  other  matters.  I 
have  agreed  to  undertake  this  effort  on 
his  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  other  like- 
minded  Senators. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
been  in  the  struggle  to  improve  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  ever  since  January  3,  1953, 
when  he  became  one  of  19  great  Senators 
who  first  made  the  effort  to  strengthen 
the  Senate's  capacity  to  adopt  its  own 

That  list  of  19  Senators  reads  like  a 
roll  of  honor.  Earlier  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell!  referred  to  great 
Senators  of  the  past — and,  indeed,  they 
were  great  Senators — who  had  views  on 
this  issue,  but  among  the  19  Senators 
who  led  off  this  great  effort  in  modem 
thnes  to  enable  the  Senate  to  twiopt  new 
rules  or  change  its  rules  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Congress  were : 

Senator  Anderson,  a  former  Cabinet 
member  who  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Conunlttee, 
and  who  is  now  chairman  of  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee. 
Also  in  that  effort  was  the  then  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Humphret. 
now  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield],  now  the  majority 
leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who  com- 
mands the  respect  of  every  Member  of 
the    Senate,    was    one    of    the    group. 
Others  included: 

The  late  John  F.  Kermedy,  then  a  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  later  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  late  Senator  Theodore  Green,  who 
was  later  to  become  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  other  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  who  was  a  part  of  that 
effort  in  1953,  Senator  Pastore,  who  is 
vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  and  who  keynoted  the 
1964  Democratic  National  Convention. 

Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson.  who 
was  later  to  become  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  over  which  he  still 
presides;  who  also  was  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  his  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Washington, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  a  former 
national  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  . 

The  late  Senator  James  E.  Murray,  oi 
Montana,  who  was  to  become  chairman 
of  ttie  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, representing  one  of  the  smaller,' 
less  sparsely  populated  States  in  the 
Union. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  who 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  brilliant  and 
respected  constitutional  authorities  in  the 
Seiiate,  a  former  law  school  dean. 

Senator  Paul  Douglas,  who  became 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, whom  I  think  we  all  recognize  as  one 
of  the  great  minds  to  come  to  the  Senate 
in  recent  years. 

Senator  Herbert  Lehman,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  State;  Administrator 
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of  the  UNRRA  program,  wlilch  did  so 
much  to  rebuild  Western  Europe  after  the 
war. 

Senator    Francis    Neely.    a    former 
president  of  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 
Senator  Harley  Kilgore. 
Senator  Lester  Hunt. 
Then  there  were  these  great  Republi- 
can Senators: 
Senator  l^ves. 
Senator  Tobey. 
Senator  Hendrickson. 
Senator  Duff. 

All  of  them  were  distingxiished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Some  of  these  Senators  were  from  large 
States,  some  were  from  small  States, 
some  were  from  the  East,  some  were  from 
the  West;  but  all  had  In  common,  as  is 
true  of  the  Senators  now  identified  with 
this  effort,  from  the  very  beginning,  that 
the  Senate  should  be  able  to  proceed  in 
an  orderly  manner  and  should  be  free 
from  the  crippling  effects  of  efforts  that 
can  frustrate  and  defeat  the  wishes  of 
even  a  substantial  majority  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  think  we  are  all  indebted  to  the  fore- 
sight of  the  19  men  who  began  this  fight 
14  years  ago.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are 
at  an  appropriate  time  to  consider  pos- 
sible improvements  in  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

The  three-fifths  rule  is  a  reasonable 
ccxnpromlse.  It  is  a  moderate  proposal. 
The  fundamental  issue  is  not  so  much 
whether  we  should  have  a  three-fifths 
rule  or  a  two-thirds  rule  or  a  simple  ma- 
jority rule:  the  fundamental  Issue  is 
whether  the  Senate  is  able  to  ezerdse  its 
constitutional  power  to  adopt  new  rules 
or  change  Its  rules  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session. 

I  hope  we  will  proceed,  on  that  basis, 
with  our  efforts  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  best  interest  of  our  effec- 
tiveness as  individual  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the 

Nation.       

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
in  this  debate  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  does  provide  In  article  I  that — 

A  majority  of  each  (House)  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  to  do  biuiness. 

It  does  provide  that — 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  Its 
proceedings. 

What  those  of  us  who  sponsor  two 
resolutions  relative  to  Senate  rules  seek 
in  common  to  do  is  to  have  the  U.S. 
Senate,  exercising  the  constitutional 
authority  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
determine  what  the  rules  of  the  Sneate 
shall  be. 

We  have  an  opportunity,  in  these  be- 
ginning days  of  the  90th  Congress,  to 
make  progress  and  to  write  realistic  rules. 
The  opportunity  is  greater  than  It  has 
been  in  some  years  gone  by. 

Fourteen  years  ago.  in  January  of 
1953.  an  attempt  was  made  by  some 
Members  of  the  Senate,  Democrats  and 
Republicans  together,  to  change  the 
rules. 

In  those  days,  the  rules  provided  that 
64  Senators,  constituting  two-thirds  of 
the  membership  in  1953,  would  be  re- 


quired to  invoke  cloture  in  all  instances 
save  one,  and  the  rules  provided  that  if 
any  Member  moved  to  change  the  rules, 
cloture  wsis  not  available  at  all,  imder 
any  circumstances. 

In  other  words,  if  you  wanted  to  try 
to  eliminate  part  of  the  farce  that  has  all 
too  often  been  connected  with  "unlimited 
debate"  in  the  Senate,  you  could  not 
touch  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  under  the 
very  verbiage  of  the  rules  themselves. 

In  the  intervening  years,  however,  rule 
XXn  has  been  amended.  Some  of  us 
believe  that  on  this  occasion  it  should  be 
amended  again. 

It  was  said  a  little  earlier  that  the 
rules  also  provide  that  they  shall  carry 
over  into  the  new  Congress,  and  that 
therefore  they  themselves  may  be  used  as 
evidence  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body.  Under  that  theory  there  is  no 
right  to  rely  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  in  order  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion of  adopting  rules  before  the  Senate, 
as  is  the  case  each  2  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  every 
bill  that  is  introduced  in  a  session  of  a 
Congress,  first  or  second,  dies  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  session.  It  is  true 
that  every  resolution,  every  attempt  to 
Invoke  the  legislative  process,  which  has 
not  run  its  full  cause  die.  It  ceases  to 
exist. 

Suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  the  rules 
purported  to  provide  that  all  bills  not 
acted  upon  shall  carry  over  into  the 
next  Congress.  I  think  that  it  would 
be  quite  clear  to  every  Senator  that  that 
kind  of  provision  would  be  a  nullity.  By 
the  same  token,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  any  Senate  in  a  prior  Congress 
could  purport  to  tie  the  hands  of  a  new 
Senate  in  exercising  its  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution — and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  wish  to  do. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday — ^thls 
matter  ought  not  to  be  equated  with 
problems  of  ideology.  The  theory  of 
legislation  by  physical  exhaustion,  the 
theory  of  legislation  by  irrelevance,  Is 
equally  abhorrent  to  all  reasonable  peo- 
ple, in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  outside. 
Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  speaking 
briefly  on  this  occasion  Is  to  say  that 
what  we  wish  to  do— those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  after  a  month  or  a  month  and 
a  half  has  elapsed,  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority should  have  the  right  to  terminate 
debate,  and  then  permit  every  Senator 
an  additional  hour,  upon  the  conclusion 
of  which  each  Senator  should  be  pre- 
pared to  cast  his  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
pending  question — is  to  offer  our  resolu- 
tion at  an  appropriate  time  as  a  substi- 
tute for  that  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota and  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky.  We  believe  that 
an  appropriate  time  would  be  after  the 
resolution  has  been  set  down  as  the  pend- 
ing business. 

Those  are  the  only  comments  I  wish  to 
make  today,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  to 
speak  further  next  week  as  the  debate 
progresses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
pect to  speak  very  briefly  on  this  matter. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 


eloquent  and  persuasive  men  I  have  ever 
heard  in  any  body,  and  who  is  rigfatlv 
considered  one  of  the  real  leaders  of  tS 
U.S.  Senate,  has  made  his  usual  very  ef. 
fective  speech;  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
carries  enormous  weight  with  all  Sen 
ators.  I  heard  all  of  it.  and  I  must  say 
I  was  again  very  much  Impressed  by  the 
persuasiveness  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  do  think  that 
the  very  heart  of  the  Senator's  speech 
raises  a  question  that  must  be  answered 
He  said  that  what  we  who  favor  majority 
cloture  are  intending  to  do  is  Impose  a 
gag  rule  on  the  Senate,  to  destroy  the 
distinctive  and  unique  feature  that  has 
made  the  Senate  the  outstanding  body 
that  it  is.  Mr.  President,  I  deny  that,  and 
I  point  out  that  the  Kuchel  resolution 
would  no  nothing  of  the  kind. 

It  is  true,  as  Prof.  Lindsey  Rogers, 
of  Columbia  University,  among  other  his- 
torians has  pointed  out,  that  this  is  the 
one  body  in  the  country,  and  perhaps  In 
the  world,  in  which  debate  can  secure 
national  attention,  in  which  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  discussion  and  difference 
of  opinion  which  will  get  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  and  hold  it,  on  the  great 
issues  that  come  before  us.  This  has 
been  true  throughout  the  19th  century 
and  the  20th  century,  and  is  something 
that  all  of  us  should  wish  to  preserve. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  Kuchel  reso- 
lution seeks  to  do  is  not  to  chop  off  de- 
bate, end  debate,  cut  debate  without  an 
opportunity  to  speak.  What  does  it  pro- 
vide? It  provides,  on  the  motion  to  take 
up — and  we  know  that  on  the  filibustered 
bills  it  is  necessary  to  invoke  cloture  on 
the  motion  to  take  up,  In  order  to  get  to 
the  issue  itself — on  such  motion,  the 
Kuchel  motion  provides  for  20  days  of  de- 
bate. 

Now.  20  days  of  debate  means  4  weeks. 
And  after  the  20  days  of  debate,  and 
after  cloture  is  voted.  If  It  Is,  at  that 
point,  there  will  then  be  an  additional 
1  hour  for  each  Senator — 100  hours 
which  take  several  more  days,  and 
after  that  period,  when  we  get  to  the 
substance  of  the  matter,  there  will  be 
another  20  days  of  debate,  another  4 
weeks,  and  after  that  is  another  hundred 
hours.  So  altogether,  I  think  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  there  can  be  something  like 
8  or  9  or  10  weeks  of  debate  on  any  is- 
sue, under  the  Kuchel  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  matter  is  so  com- 
plicated and  so  controversial  that  it  Is 
impossible  to  get  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  when  you  have  2  months  to  do  It, 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  probably 
something  on  which  you  could  speak 
forever,  and  you  would  never  get  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Nation.  You  would 
never  have  an  opportunity  to  develop 
your  argument  fully,  if  you  cannot  do  it 
in  2  months. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  now  for  10 
years.  I  have  followed  the  Senate,  as  all 
of  us  have,  throughout  a  lifetime:  and  I 
cannot  recall  any  issue  ever  to  have  come 
before  this  body,  except  when  there  was 
deliberate  delay  with  the  purpose  of  kill- 
ing it,  that  was  not  handled  in  far,  far 
less  than  2  months.  Usually  even  the 
most  important  of  such  matters  are 
handled  '"  a  week  or  two 
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There  is  not  any  question  that  this 
jKOcess  of  education,  of  information,  of 
getting  your  message  before  the  country 
u  weU  as  before  the  Senate,  Is  a  vital 
ftinctlon  of  this  body  that  we  should  do 
our  best  to  preserve.  But  the  Kuchel 
resolution  would  preserve  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  difficulty  with  the 
present  rule  is  not  that  one-third  plus 
one  will  stand  up  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  and  talk  everybody  in  the  Senate 
jnto  exhaustion.  It  is  simply  the  fact 
that  as  we  move  along  in  this  body,  we  all 
know  that  most  of  the  important  legisla- 
tion comes  before  us  in  the  closing  days 
of  a  session.  It  begins  to  develop  hi  July, 
August  and  September.  We  know  that  as 
we  move  toward  the  close  of  the  session, 
any  determined  group — and  It  does  not 
take  a  third  plus  one;  it  takes  10  or  15 
Senators,  because  a  number  of  Senators 
win  always  vote  against  cloture — 10  or  15 
Senators,  then,  are  In  the  powerful  posi- 
tion of  being  able  to  stop  this  body,  stop 
the  House  of  Representatives,  stop  the 
President,  when  a  very  substantial  ma- 
jOTity  of  the  Senators  wish  to  act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Kuchel  reso- 
lution is  about  as  reasonable  as  one 
could  provide.  Frankly,  there  are  peo- 
ple who  share  our  view  that  we  should 
have  majority  cloture,  but  who  feel  that 
the  Kuchel  procedure  provides  far  too 
much  time,  and  that  It  should  provide 
not  more  than  a  maximum  of  20  days 
altogether,  or  perhaps  15  days,  not  the 
2  months  or  more  of  debate  it  does  pro- 
vide. 

There  has  been  a  kind  of  humorous 
teasing  and  good-humored  criticism  of 
some  of  us  who  are  taking  the  position 
I  am  taking  today,  to  the  effect  that  we 
have  used  the  filibuster  ourselves  in  the 
past. 

I  plead  guilty  to  that.  On  the  so- 
called  one-man,  one-vote  fight,  we  did 
this.  I  was  one  of  those  who  played  a 
part  in  delaying  the  vote  in  order  to  try 
to  defeat  the  position  tsiken  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  in  his  effort 
to  permit  the  States  to  apportion  their 
legislatives  on  some  basis  other  than 
population. 

With  respect  to  the  Chicago  water  di- 
version fight  a  few  years  ago,  I  used  the 
rules  to  talk  that  legislation  to  death. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  plays  by  the 
rules.  If  we  are  playing  football  and 
do  not  believe  that  the  goal  posts  should 
be  10  yards  back  of  the  goal  line  as  they 
are  in  college  ball,  we  still  play  by  the 
rules.  We  do  not  refuse  to  try  for  field 
goals  or  kick  points  after  touchdowns. 
We  try  hard  to  change  the  rules  and 
play  to  the  full  by  them  until  we  can 
change  them.  That  is  just  what  we  are 
doing  here. 

There  will  be  legislation  In  the  future 
that  I  will  very  vehemently  oppose  that 
would  be  more  likely  to  pass  If  we  vote 
for  the  Kuchel  resolution.  However,  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  Is  the  kind  of  sac- 
rifice we  must  make  in  a  democracy.  It 
Is  the  very  heart  and  essence  of  a  de- 
mocracy that  a  majority  can  determine 
when  to  move  and  when  to  act  after 
there  has  been  an  opportunity  to  debate 
the  matter  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
of  any  reasonable  listener's  patience. 

I  hope  that  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  Kuchel  resolution  and  that  It  will 


be  recognized  that  this  is  in  no  sense 
a  gag  rule,  tiiat  there  will  not  be  the 
denial  of  an  opportunity  for  the  fullest 
kind  of  educational  debate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  for  the  comments 
he  has  made. 

The  Senator  is  eminently  correct  in 
describing  what  we  seek  to  do  here  as 
reasonable  and  rational  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  the  Senator  well  knows,  the 
Constitution  speaks  in  terms  of  action 
in  either  branch  of  the  legislature  by  a 
majority  except  in  specific  instances. 

As  has  been  said,  a  majority  of  a 
quorum  can  transact  business  in  the 
Senate.  A  quorum  is  51.  A  majority  of 
51  votes  can  commit  this  coimtry  to  war. 
The  Senator  and  I  are  sponsoring  a 
resolution  to  provide  a  means,  CLfter  a 
month  or  a  month  and  a  half  of  debate, 
to  terminate  debate,  not  by  a  majority 
of  a  quorum,  but  by  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority of  51  Senators. 

I  take  it  that  the  Senator  willjagree 
with  me  that  ours  is  the  resisonable  and 
rational  and  midroad  approach  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
very  much  welcome  that  point.  Right 
now,  it  is  possible  under  the  present  rules 
of  the  Senate  to  invoke  cloture  with  34 
votes,  because  that  Is  two-thirds  of  the 
51  votes  that  constitute  a  quorum. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Kuchel  reso- 
lution provides  for  invoking  cloture  by 
51  votes.  And  it  provides  a  much  longer 
opportunity  for  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
very  much  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  for  the  tem- 
pered and.  I  think,  very  good  presenta- 
tion he  made  in  support  of  his  resolu- 
tion. 

I  thank  also  the  able  and  effective  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]  for  their  conunents  in  support  of 
the  constitutional  majority  resolution 
which  I  would  hope  very  much  the  Sen- 
ate will  Eidopt. 

I  listened — not  merely  today,  but  also 
every  other  day  on  which  the  Senator 
speaks — with  great  attention  to  the  very 
effective  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RttssellL 

His  remarks  came  from  deep  convic- 
tion. I  believe  with  an  equally  deep  con- 
viction, Mr.  President,  that  we  can  take 
up  one  theme  of  his  remarks  and  apply 
it  to  the  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, and,  I  would  suggest,  come  to  a 
different  conclusion. 

The  Senator  cautioned  that  the  ma- 
jority is  not  always  right.  How  very 
well  we  know  that  to  be  true.  I  do  not 
argue  that  there  is  any  moral  imperative 
that  suggests  that  we  should  act  by  ma- 
jority decision.  However,  I  do  suggest 
that  in  a  society  such  as  ours,  except  as 
our  Constitution  provides  for  some  other 
formula,  it  is  right  to  abide  by  the  ma- 
jority decision. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  take  the 
approach  that  a  minority  could  prevent 


and  obstruct  action  because  a  majority 
might  be  wrong,  we  would  be  argtiing 
that  a  minority,  which  also  could  be 
wrong,  shall  prevail. 

This,  In  my  book,  does  not  make  sense. 

I  do  defend  the  proposition  that  full 
and  adequate  opportunity  should  be 
given  esMsh  side  to  make  its  case  to  the 
Seimte,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  Nation, 
but  if  that  case  cannot  be  made  in  40-plus 
days,  something  is  wrong.  That  is  quite 
an  adequate  time  in  which  to  make  a 
case,  and  by  that  time  the  clock  of  his- 
tory should  strike  and  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  should  be  permitted  to  say  yes  or 
no  with  respect  to  the  case. 

We  pray  that  the  answer  be  right.  We 
acknowledge  that  it  could  be  wrong.  But 
I  argue  that  it  would  be  better  that  we 
abide  by  the  majority  than  that  we  accept 
the  verdict  of  the  minority  which  also 
could  be  wrong,  each  side  having  in  its 
army  those  who  are  fallible. 

That  \B  what  this  is  all  about,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  have  this  in  mind  as 
we  approach  a  vote. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  XTNTIL  KONDAT 

Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  Its 
business  today.  It  stand  In  recess  until 
Monday  noon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  every  Senator  knows  that  the 
proposed  Seriate  resolutions  to  change 
Senate  rule  Xxn  both  present  a  consti- 
tional  question — nothing  Is  clearer  than 
that. 

The  authors  of  the  pr(«x)sed  Senate 
resolutions  make  this  question  abim- 
dantly  clear  in  their  statements  to  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  their  Introductiwi 
of  the  resolutions.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern], in  introducing  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 6  for  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  used  the  fol- 
lowing words  to  opoi  his  clear  statement 
in  behalf  of  his  Resolution  6: 

Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  article  I,  sec- 
tion 6,  of  the  Constitution,  which  declares 
that  "each  House  niay  determme  the  rules  of 
Its  proceedings,"  and  to  the  advisory  opinions 
of  Vice  President  Nixon  that  rules  which  re- 
strict the  power  of  a  tn&ioritf  of  the  Senate 
of  a  new  Congress  to  change  Its  rules  are  not 
binding  on  the  Senate  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  Congress,  I  send  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MortonI 
and  myself,  a  resolution  to  amend  rule  XXII. 
and  request  that  It  be  read. 

That  was  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

There  could  have  been  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  his  resolution  was 
based  upon  his  own  interpretation  of 
article  I,  section  5,  of  the  Constitution 
and  likewise  upon  the  advisory  opinion  of 
former  Vice  President  Nixon  interpret- 
ing that  provision.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  clearly  stated  the  matter 
in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  statement 
to  the  Senate  on  January  11  which  I  have 
just  quoted. 

The  same  Is  true  with  reference  to 
Senate  Resolution  7  as  offered  to  the 
Senate    by    the    distinguished    Senator 
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from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators.  The  opening 
sentence  of  the  statement  of  Senator 
KiTCHEL  to  the  Senate  on  January  11  in 
thl^  matter  contains  the  following  words : 
In  accordance  with  article  I,  section  5.  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  advisory  rulings  of  the  Chair  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  85tb,  86tta,  and  87th  Congresses, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution — 

Meaning  Senate  Resolution  7. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia could  not  have  made  it  clearer 
that  It  was  his  understanding  that  his 
Senate  Resolution  7  presented  a  consti- 
tutional question,  and  was  based  upon 
the  interpretation  of  article  I,  section  5, 
of  the  Constitution  by  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Senator  Kuchel  realized 
and  stated  to  the  Senate  that  his  resolu- 
tion did  relate  to  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion, and  also  to  the  advisory  ruling  of 
the  former  Vice  President  on  that  consti- 
tutional question. 

Other  statements  were  made  by  sup- 
porters of  one  or  both  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lutions— Senate  Resolution  6  and  Senate 
Resolution  7 — one  of  the  clearest  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  as  shown  on  page  183 
of  the  Congressional  Bzcoro  of  Jan- 
uary 11,  had  this  to  say: 

Mr.  Prealdent,  I  rise,  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  to  speak  for  the  resolution  to  enforce 
the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  ma- 
jority to  close  debate. 

Later  he  said: 

The  question  before  us  Is,  Is  Calhoun's 
doctrine  of  concurrent  consent  finally  to 
yield,  after  more  than  a  century,  to  the  march 
of  tline,  or  Is  It  stlU  to  stand.  In  the  Senate, 
In  defiance  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States?    That  Is  the  real  issue. 

It  could  not  be  clearer.  Mr.  President, 
that  those  Senators  who  have  offered 
Senate  Resolution  6  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 7,  and  those  who  support  the  enact- 
ment of  one  or  the  other  of  these  resolu- 
tions, realize  and  understand  that  they 
are  raising  a  constitutional  question. 
They  could  not  have  stated  that  fact 
more  clearly.  I  am  sure  that  the  pre- 
siding oflBcer,  the  distinguished  Vice  Pres- 
ident, noted  these  facts  as  he  heard  the 
statements  of  the  distinguished  Senators 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  others, 
mad&on  January  11,  and  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  Congressional  Record  covering 
the  proceedings  of  that  day.  But  since 
he  will  probably  be  called  upon  to  make 
a  ruling  on  this  matter,  I  wanted  the 
Record  to  show  at  this  time  the  clear  fact 
that  the  offerers  of  Senate  Resolution  6 
and  Senate  Resolution  7,  and  those  sup- 
porting those  resolutions  have  already 
shown  In  the  pending  debate  Just  as  they 
have  shown  in  earlier  debates  In  the  Sen- 
ate upon  this  same  subject  that  they  base 
their  position  completely  upon  a  consti- 
tutional question,  and  upon  their  belief 
as  to  what  an  applicable  provision  of  the 
Constitution  means  as  well  as  upon  the 
belief  of  the  former  Vice  President.  Mr. 
Nixon,  as  to  what  it  means  as  expressed 
in  his  advisory  opinion  already  mentioned 
by  me  as  it  was  mentioned  by  them. 

Of  course,  the  Vice  President  Is  fully 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  opinion 


of  Vice  President  Nixon  was  merely  ad- 
visory and  does  not  constitute  a  prece- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  that  the  opinion 
of  a  later  Vice  President,  Lyndon  John- 
son, now  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  did  become  a  precedent  of  the 
Senate  by  becomiiig  a  ruling  of  the  Vice 
President  upon  a  question  pending  be- 
fore him  at  the  time  of  his  ruling,  dif- 
fered diametrically  from  the  advisory 
opinion  of  Vice  President  Nixon.  Vice 
President  Johnson's  ruling  became  a 
precedent  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  binding 
precedent  of  the  Senate.  Without  con- 
fusing the  Record  by  reading  in  great 
detail  from  the  ruling  of  Vice  President 
Johnson,  made  on  the  28th  day  of  Janu- 
EU7  1963,  and  appearing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  volume  109,  part  1, 
page  1214, 1  do  wi»h  to  quote  briefly  the 
following  words  of  the  Vice  President  in 
making  his  ruling  which  I  think  state 
clearly  the  substance  of  his  ruling  that 
these  attempts  to  change  rule  XXn  of 
the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Senate  at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress  do 
present  a  constitutional  question  which 
Vice  President  Johnson  ruled  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  Itself,  for  deci- 
sion. I  quote  verlMitim  the  ruling  of  Vice 
President  Johnson: 

Our  Constitution  leaves  the  rule-making 
authority  In  the  Senate  Itself,  not  In  its  Pre- 
siding Officer.  Therefore,  It  would  be  im- 
proper for  the  Vice  President  to  arrogate  this 
authority  to  hlmfielf. 

The  proposition  that  has  been  placed  be- 
fore us  is  that  under  the  Constitution  the 
Senate  hsis  the  right  to  decide  the  very  Issue 
contained  in  the  motiion  itself. 

The  Chair  acts  uader  the  direction  of  the 
Senate.  In  this  inatance  there  Is  no  direc- 
tion from  the  Senate  until  the  question  of 
constitutionality  has  been  decided.  There- 
fore, the  Chair  now  eubmlts  this  issue  to  the 
Senate  for  its  decision,  and  will  carry  out  the 
directives  of  the  Senate  as  expressed  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Article  I,  Section  5,  of  the  Constitution 
states: 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of 
its  proceedings. 

This  the  Senate  cui  do  by  a  majority  vote. 
Therefore,  the  Chata:  submits  the  question: 

Does  a  majority  of  the  Senate  have  the 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  terminate 
debate  at  the  beginning  of  a  session  and 
proceed  to  an  immediate  vote  on  a  rule 
change  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  Senate  rules? 

Mr.  President,  t  have  stated  this  for 
the  Record  because  I  want  the  record  of 
this  debate  to  clearly  assemble  not  only 
the  position  of  the  offerers  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  two  resolutions  which  have 
now  been  offered  to  the  Senate  to  change 
rule  XXn,  but  also  to  state  the  substance 
of  the  ruling  by  former  Vice  President 
Nixon  and  the  exact  wording  of  the 
ruling  by  Vice  President  Johnson,  which 
became,  and  is  now,  a  controlling  prece- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  only  one  other 
matter  that  I  wish  to  mention  briefly, 
and  I  shall  conclude. 

I  have  studied  the  Constitution  a  long 
time.  I  have  studied  the  remarks  of 
those  who  drafted  it  carefully  and 
prayerfully. 

I  have  studied.  In  particular,  the  re- 
marks of  the  writers  of  the  various  pa- 
pers about  the  Constitution  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Federalist  and  that  have 


become  the  guiding  stars  of  people  who 
want  to  understand  what  the  prinicipji 
drafters  of  the  Constitution  were  aiming 
at,  what  were  their  objectives,  what  they 
thought  they  had  incorporated  in  the 
Constitution. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed  in 
reading  the  fundamental  Senate  concept 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  letters 
LXn  and  LXm  in  the  Federalist.  Mr. 
Madison,  later  President  Madison,  was 
more  nearly  the  father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion than  anyone  else  as  it  relates  to  the 
Senate.  In  some  detail,  he  sets  up  the 
arguments  for  the  setting  up  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  it  was  set  up.  I  shall  not  go  into 
those  In  detaU  at  this  time.  They  may 
be  appropriate  subject  matter  for  discus- 
sion later  in  the  debate.  I  wish  to  point 
out  just  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  in 
one  paper  alone  Mr.  Madison  stated  four 
different  times  that  one  of  the  principal 
objectives  in  connection  with  the  setting 
up  of  the  Senate  as  it  was  set  up— Sen- 
ators to  be  elected  for  6-year  terms,  a 
third  of  the  Senate  to  be  elected  every  2 
years.  Senators  to  represent  States,  the 
big  States  to  have  the  same  niunber  as 
the  smaller,  and  so  forth — was  to  attain 
stability;  stability  as  compared  with  the 
other  body,  which  was  all  to  be  elected 
every  2  years;  stability  as  compared 
with  a  body  which  was  answerable  solely 
on  the  basis  of  population  support  or 
popularity.  Madison  used  the  word 
"stability"  or  "stable"  four  times  in  one 
paper  ^one. 

The  point  of  my  mentioning  it  now. 
Mr.  President,  is  simply  this :  If  there  la 
any  one  thing  which  the  Senate  could 
ever  do  to  break  down  the  objective  of 
the  attainment  of  stability  by  the 
Senate  it.jKpuId  be  to  adopt  a  practice 
and  make  IrtKcart  of  the  procedure  of 
the  Senate  which  allowed  each  Senate 
in  each  Congress  at  the  beginning  days 
of  that  Congress  to  rewrite  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  by  a  simple  majority  vote. 
There  could  be  nothing  so  encouraging  to 
those  who  have  a  temporary  majority  to 
change  the  rules  so  as  to  fulfill  their  own 
aspirations,  ambitions,  and  objectives, 
which  I  would  hope  would  be  conscien- 
tious objectives,  but  which  might  not  al- 
ways be  so,  as  to  have  the  rules  inter- 
preted in  such  a  way  as  to  Invite  the  re- 
writing  of  not  only  one  rule,  rule  XXII, 
but  all  rules  of  the  Senate  with  the  be- 
ginning of  each  and  every  Congress. 

There  could  be  no  greater  destruction 
of  the  stability  of  the  Senate  as  planned 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  and  as  attained 
in  considerable  measure  by  this  body  In 
which  we  are  honored  to  have  seats,  and 
there  could  be  nothing  more  destructive 
of  the  stability  of  the  Senate,  than  to 
adopt  and  approve  a  practice  under 
which  each  recurring  Senate  in  each  re- 
curring Congress  could  redraft  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  its 
temporary  objectives,  or  the  temporary 
objectives  of  a  majority,  even  though  it 
might  be  the  barest  sort  of  majority  In 
the  Senate  at  that  particular  time.  I 
cannot  see  how  anybody  who  has  thought 
the  matter  through  could  help  but  real- 
ize that  he  may  not  always  be  on  the 
majority  side  but  may  be  sometimes  in 
the  minority,  and  his  party  may  be  a 
minority  and  may  be  easily  controlled  by 
redrafting  the  rules.    I  cannot  see  how 
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any  Senator  who  has  thought  this  matter 
through  would  want  this  new  and  de- 
structive principle  to  be  written  into  the 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  shall  never  be  a  party  to 
writing  that  provision  into  the  rules  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,   I   shall   mention  one 
instance  which  indicates  how  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  and  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress,   and    in    this    instance    a    large 
majority,  can  take  action  against  a  State 
or  a  group  of  States  for  any  reason  which 
seems  good  at  the  time.    In  my  State  of 
Florida  we  had  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision prohibiting  estate  taxes,  inheri- 
tance taxes.    Florida  was  gaining  popu- 
lation  very   heavily   from   some   other 
States,  particularly  from  well-to-do  peo- 
ple, because  of  that  provision.   If  Sena- 
tors have  not  read  the  debate  which  took 
place   when   Congress   passed  the   law 
allowing  each  State  credit  up  to  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  or  certain  percentage  of  the 
Federal  inheritance  tax  credited  to  a 
State,  provided  it  levied  an  inheritance 
tax  of  that  amount,  they  should  read  It, 
because  it  is  very  clear  there  what  the 
objective  was.    The  proposal  was  aimed 
against  Florida  and  one  or  two  other 
States  In  that  fortuitous  situation.    As 
I  recall,  it  took  us  5  years  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  and  for  the  people  and  the 
legislature  to  agree  and  finally  get  a 
constitutional    amendment,    which    my 
State  ratified,  under  which  in  the  next 
legislature  we  could  levy  a  modest  estate 
tax  for  our  State  which  would  allow  us 
to  take  advantage  of  that  provision. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  only  one  in- 
stance. Another  instance  since  I  became 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  was  an  effort  to 
penalize  a  single  State,  the  State  of 
Nevada,  which  had  certain  procedures  of 
chance  going  on  in  that  State  which 
were  not  approved  by  all  Senators.  I 
remember  with  a  good  deal  of  satis- 
faction how  the  two  Senators  from  that 
State  kept  that  measure  from  coming 
up.  The  matter  did  not  come  up  until 
the  last  day  or  the  last  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  those  Senators  were  able  to 
prevent  action  which  would  have  been 
very  hurtful  to  the  State  of  Nevada. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Senate  in  the 
position  of  destroying  this  particular 
rule,  rule  XXn;  but  above  all  I  do 
not  want  to  see  us  in  a  position  of 
striking  down  the  stability  of  the  Senate 
itself  by  writing  into  our  practice  and 
approving  a  prsuitlce  under  which  each 
recurring  Senate  Is  offered  an  open  in- 
vitation to  rewrite  the  rules  so  as  to  sub- 
stitute Its  own  views  at  that  time  or  the 
views  of  a  simple  majority  of  that  Senate 
at  that  time.  That  would  be  more  de- 
structive of  the  stability  of  this  great 
establishment  in  which  we  are  honored 
to  serve  than  any  other  thing  we  could 
do. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  for  his  pro- 
found statement  on  the  subject  of  rule 
XXll. 
Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  going  through  the  biennial  rit- 
ual of  self-criticism  imposed  by  a  small 
band  of  self-styled  "liberals"  within  its 
ranks  and  encouraged  by  a  somewhat 
larger  group  of  norunembers.  It  has 
now  become  natural  to  expect  that  every 
2  years  upon  the  reconvening  of  a  new 
Congress,  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
US  Senate  wUl  attempt  to  remake  the 
Senate  into  Uttle  more  than  a  stream- 
Uned  version  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  character,  dignity  and 
unique  nature  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  are  at  stake  on  these  pe- 
riodic occasions.  This  year  is  no  ex- 
ception, but  for  one  thing. 

The  atmosphere  in  which  these  pro- 
posals are  being  discussed  this  year  is 
perhaps  more  conducive  to  a  considera- 
tion of  these  measures  based  solely  upon 
their  merits.  This  vear  the  debate 
should  be  free  of  any  undertones  of  emo- 
tion as  when  the  Issue  is  Portrayed  as 
purely  a  matter  of  being  for  or  against 
civil  rights.  The  armounced  lineup  oi 
those  who  do  not  favor  a  change  in  roile 
XXn  obviously  prevent  such  a  cnar- 
acterization  of  the  Issue  at  this  ttae^ 
In  addition,  the  President  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  gave  no  indlca- 
Uon  that  any  legislation  of  this  nature 
will  be  requested  by  him  this  year. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  cij^  rights 
legislation  is  not  an  issue  In  this  debate, 
we  may  proceed  to  a  more  caUn  discus- 
Son  of  tSese  proposals,  free  of  tWs  un- 
denying  influence.  There  is  certainly 
no  rSn  why  any  responsible  o^erver 
In  or  out  of  Congress  should  characterize 
Siy  senator's  position  on  tWs  question 
arbeing  motivated  by  racial  or  other 

^'■^Se^Sue  at  stake  h.  this  debate  Is 
one  of  great  importance  to  all  people  of 
?h^  roStry  and  should  be  of  the  great- 
eS^SSSce  to  the  mhiority  groupsof 
this  country.  It  is  most  unus'i^l  toat 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  pro- 
nosing  restrictions  upon  freedom  of  ae 
K  in  tie  senate  and.  thereby  cur- 
teilment  of  the  right  of  mhiorities.  are 
the  very  ones  who  are  the  most  elo- 
quent Sid  loquacious  in  their  defense 
Tminority  rights  in  other  areas.  It  is 
also  an  anomalous  situation  In  that  a 
number  of  the  proponents  of  the  pro- 
no^ls  for  greater  restrictions  upon  de- 
gate  aiV  noted  for  their  longwinde^eg 
on  other  Issues  when  they  feel  strongly 
either  for  or  against  them. 

One  of  the  two  proposals  to  amend 
rule  XXn  which  have  been  Introduced 
provides  for  an  affirmative  vote  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
in  order  to  apply  cloture  to  any  issue. 

The  other  proposal  would  be  even  more 
restrictive  upon  freedom  of  debate  In 
that  it  would  ultimately  provide  for  only 
a  simple  majority,  51  Senators,  in  order 
to  apply  cloture  on  any  issue.  I  feel 
reasonably  certain  that  most  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  limited  debate  would  prefer 
the  proposal  calling  for  a  simple  major- 


ity to  invoke  cloture.  However,  the 
chances  of  adopting  this  proposal  are 
naturally  not  as  good  as  are  the  chances 
of  adopting  the  three-fifjhs  proposal. 
With  this  in  mind,  most  of  the  propo- 
nents of  a  rule  XXn  change  would  be 
content  to  setUe  for  the  resolution 
offered  by  Senators  McGovern  and 
Morton. 

There  is  no  solace  in  the  fact  that 
those  attempting  to  limit  debate  by  a 
majority  vote  in  the  Senate  are  satisfied 
to  do  so  by  stages.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  session  In  1959,  they  succeeded  in 
returning  to  a  provision  for  cloture  by 
the  smallest  number  of  Senators  who 
have  ever  in  the  history  of  this  body  held 
such  power,  and  it  is  under  that  rule  that 
the  Senate  now  operates.  Just  as  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  the  attempts 
to  provide  a  cloture  rule  by  a  majority 
vote  of  Senators  is  a  continuing  effort. 
This  effort  has  already  been  too  success- 
ful and  even  were  further  concessions 
made  to  the  proponents  of  change  at 
this  session,  they  would  be  right  back  In 
January  1969.  making  the  same  flght 
They  will  not  be  satisfied  imtll  the  Sen- 
ate can  be  controlled  by  a  bare  majority 
of  Senators. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  Imagine 
that  even  if  the  proposal  calling  for  a 
simple  majority  were  adopted  this  year, 
at  some  time  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture there  would  be  an  attempt  to  lib- 
eralize this  even  further  by  requiring 
only  a  simple  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting  to  adopt  cloture. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  rule  by 
which  two-thirds  of  the  membership  can 
limit  debate  is  as  restrictive  of  free  dis- 
cussion as  it  can  be.  at  the  present  time, 
without  seriously  infringing  on  the  light 
of  the  minority  to  be  heard,  the  right  of 
the  States  to  equal  representation,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Senate  as  a  great 
and  unique  institution. 

The  Senate  is  the  last  forum  on  earth 
where  men  can  discuss  matters  of  vital 
importance  without  severe  restrictions 
on  debate.  This  circumstance  Is  one 
reason,  perhaps  the  major  reason,  why 
the  Senate  has  become  known  as  the 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body  and 
why  the  great  English  statesman,  Glad- 
stone, described  the  Senate  as  "that  re- 
markable body,  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  inventions  of  politics." 

I  willingly  accept  the  fact,  so  frequent- 
ly pointed  out  by  those  who  would  im- 
pose gag  rule  on  the  Senate,  that  the 
rules  of  this  body  are  unusual.  Indeed, 
the  Senate  is  unique  among  parliamen- 
tary bodies.  It  is  a  great  legislative  body, 
and  all  the  greater  because  it  has  not 
been  constrained  to  bend  to  any  popular 
notion  of  what  rules  a  parliamentary 
body  should  follow. 

The  roots  of  the  Senate  rules  are 
founded  in  history.  At  the  time  oxu:  Con- 
stitution was  being  framed,  there  was  a 
great  reluctance,  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual States,  to  surrender  any  of  their 
cherished  liberties  to  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

At  that  time,  there  were  some  unusual 
laws  and  customs  in  most  of  the  indi- 
vidual States.  The  people  within  these 
States  were  wary  of  surrendering  State 
sovereignty  to  a  Federal  Government 
which  might  arbitrarily  and  hastily  nul- 
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lify  State  laws.  They  had  recently  freed 
themselves  from  tyranny  and  secured  for 
themselves  individual  liberty  in  a  great 
fight  for  independence.  Consequently, 
numerous  safeguards  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  States  were  built  into  the  Con- 
stitution.' Before  they  would  assent  tc 
the  ratification  of  this  supreme  law,  how- 
ever, they  won  assurance  of  early  ap- 
proval of  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  These  amendments,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "Bill  of  Rights," 
constitute  the  greatest  set  of  civU  and 
individual  rights  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  these 
10  amendments  to  the  present  discussion 
is  the  first.    It  reads  as  follows: 

ARTICXE  X 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
eatabUshment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

This  amendment  contains  one  of  the 
most  Important  restrictions  placed  upon 
this  Congress,  in  that  Congress  is  pro- 
hibited from  enacting  any  law  which 
abridges  the  freedom  of  speech.  The  im- 
portance of  free  and  open  debate  was 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  of 
this  amendment. 

One  of  the  principal  safeguards  built 
Into  the  original  Constitution  was  the 
formation  of  a  Senate  in  which  every 
State  was  given  equal  representation. 
The  Senate  was  envisioned  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  as  a  body  where  the  rights 
of  States  and  the  views  of  minorities 
would  be  given  unusual  consideration. 
During  the  course  of  the  debates  of  the 
Philadelphia  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787,  the  delegates  reached  agreement 
upon  a  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  every  2  years  and 
based  upon  a  population  ratio  divided 
into  congressional  districts.  After  this 
action  was  taken,  the  smaller  of  the  par- 
ticipating 13  States  wondered  how  their 
minorities  could  be  adequately  protected 
from  the  capricious  whims  of  a  majority 
In  the  House. 

After  long  debate,  which  was  at  times 
most  acrimonious,  and  which  actually 
threatened  to  break  up  the  Convention, 
the  solution  was  offered  by  the  wise  and 
venerable  Benjamin  FYanklin;  namely, 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate  for 
every  State.  And,  to  make  sure  that  that 
representation  would  be  of  a  character 
that  would  calmly  consider  and  patriot- 
ically and  unselfishly  act  on  laws  under 
which  all  the  people  would  have  to  live, 
it  was  provided  in  the  original  instru- 
ment that  Members  of  the  Senate  should 
be  elected  by  State  legislators  and  not  by 
popular  vote  and  given  a  term  of  6 
years. 

The  Founding  Fathers  also  wrote  into 
the  original  Constitution  other  safe- 
guards against  what  the  advocates  of  a 
rules  change  term  "majority  rule."  They 
provided  in  certain  instances  for  votes 
requiring  a  majority  of  two- thirds. 
Here  are  some  of  these  provisions  as 
found  in  the  Constitution: 

Mo  person  shall  be  convicted  on  impeach- 
ment without  the  concxirrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  (art.  I,  sec.  3). 

Bach    House,    with    the    concurrence    of 


two-thirds,  may  expel  a  Member  (art.  I,  sec. 
6). 

A  bill  returned  by  the  President  with  his 
objections  may  be  repassed  by  each  House  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  (art.  I,  sec.  7) . 

The  President  shall  have  power,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur   (art.  II,  sec.  2). 

Congress  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  on 
the  application  of  two-thirds  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States  (art.  V). 

Congress  shall  propose  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary  (art.  V) . 

When  the  choice  at  a  President  shall  de- 
volve upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
quortun  shall  consist,  of  a  Member  or  Mem- 
bers from  two-thirds  of  the  various  States  of 
the  Union  (amendment  12). 

A  quorum  of  the  Senate  when  choosing  a 
Vice  President  shall  oonsist  of  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number  of  Senators  (amendment 
12). 

The  Constitution,  therefore,  does  not 
give  recognition,  in  all  cases,  to  the  right 
of  the  majority  to  control. 

By  analogy  It  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate  to  expel  one  single 
Member. 

Thus,  we  can  sea  from  a  glance  back 
into  history  how  concerned  our  fore- 
fathers were  for  protecting  the  rights  of 
Individuals,  minorities,  and  the  States  in 
drafting  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  Government.  Prom  the  start,  too, 
our  forefathers  recognized  that  these 
rights  could  only  be  secured  if  adequate 
protection  was  provided  by  established 
rules  of  procedure.  They  had  the  wis- 
dom to  realize  that  substantive  rights 
contained  in  the  supreme  law  might  be 
later  mutilated  or  trammeled  if  proce- 
dural safeguards  were  not  provided  to 
insure  long  and  careful  deliberations  of 
the  legislative  issues  which,  if  approved, 
might  restrict  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
uals, minorities,  and  the  States. 

Thus  we  find  the  great  statesman  and 
political  philosopher,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
saying  in  the  preface  to  his  "Manual," 
which  he  deposited  with  the  Senate  and 
which  became  the  recognized  guide  for 
all  our  legislative  bodies: 

Mr.  Onslow,  the  ablest  among  the  Speakers 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  used  to  say  It  was 
a  maxim  be  had  often  heard  when  he  was 
a  young  man,  from  old  and  experienced 
members,  that  nothing  tended  more  to  throw 
power  Into  the  hands  of  administration,  and 
those  who  acted  wltti  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  than  a  neglect  of,  or 
departure  from,  the  rules  of  proceeding;  that 
these  forms,  as  Instituted  by  our  ancestors, 
operated  as  a  check  and  control  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  majority,  and  that  they  were,  in 
many  Instances,  a  shelter  and  protection  to 
the  minority  against  the  attempts  of  power. 
So  far  the  maxim  la  certainly  true,  and  is 
founded  in  good  sense;  that  as  It  Is  always 
In  the  power  of  the  majority,  by  their  num- 
bers, to  stop  any  Improper  measure  proposed 
on  the  part  of  thefr  opponents,  the  only 
weapons  by  which  the  minority  can  defend 
themselves  against  similar  attempts  from 
those  In  power  are  the  forms  and  rules 
of  proceeding  which  have  been  adopted  as 
they  were  found  nscessary,  from  time  to 
time,  and  are  to  become  the  law  of  the 
House,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  which  the 
weaker  party  can  only  be  protected  from 
those  lrreg;ularltles  add  abuses  which  these 
forms  were  Intended  to  check  and  which  the 
wantonness  of  power  is  but  too  often  apt  to 
sxiggest  to  large   and  successful   majorities. 

And  whether  these  forms  be  in  all  cases 


the  most  rational  or  not.  Is  really  not  of  lo 
great  Importance.  It  is  much  more  material 
that  there  should  be  a  rule  to  go  by,  than 
what  that  rule  is;  that  there  may  be  a  um. 
formlty  of  proceeding  In  business  not  sub- 
ject to  the  caprice  of  the  Speaker  or  cap. 
tiousness  of  the  members.  It  is  very  mate- 
rial that  order,  decency,  and  regularity  b« 
preserved  in  a  dignified  public  body. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son had  this  to  say  concerning  the  pro- 
tection of  minority  Interests: 

Bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that 
though  the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases 
to  prevail,  that  will  to  be  rightful,  must  be 
reasonable;  that  the  minority  possess  their 
equal  rights,  which  equal  laws  must  protect, 
and  to  violate  would  be  oppression. 

In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Jef- 
ferson, the  rules  of  the  Senate  were 
framed  to  provide  for  a  check  on  the 
tyraimy  of  the  majority.  The  tradition 
has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day, 
although  the  rules  of  the  Senate  have 
been  altered  on  some  few  occasions.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  best  recent  commentaries 
on  how  well  the  Senate  rules  have  served 
their  purpose  in  preserving  minority 
rights  without  adversely  affecting  the 
rights  of  the  majority  was  written  by 
Mr.  William  S.  White,  distinguished 
Journalist  and  author  of  the  book  "Cita- 
del—The Story  of  the  U.S.  Senate."  It 
is  appropriate  that  his  conclusions  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  at  this  time  as 
follows: 

Conscious  though  one  Is  of  the  abuse  of 
senatorial  power,  one  glories  nevertheless  In 
the  circumstances  that  there  is  such  a  place, 
where  big  Senators  may  rise  and  flourish 
from  small  States. 

For  the  Institution  protects  and  expresses 
that  last,  true  heart  of  democratic  theory,  the 
triumphant  distinction  and  oneness  of  the 
Individual  and  of  the  little  State,  the  in- 
finite variety  in  each  of  which  is  the  J\ilce 
of  national  life. 

It  is  perhaps  often  forgotten  that  the 
democratic  ideal  is  not  all  majority;  that. 
Indeed,  at  its  most  exquisite  moments  the 
ideal  is  not  for  the  majority  of  all  but  ac- 
tually for  the  minority  of  one. 

The  Senate,  therefore,  may  be  seen  as  a 
imiquely  constitutional  place  in  that  it  Is 
here,  and  here  alone,  outside  the  courts — to 
which  access  is  not  always  easy — that  the 
minority  will  again  and  again  be  defended 
against  the  majority's  most  passionate  will. 

This  is  a  large  part  of  the  whole  meaning 
of  the  Institution.  Deliberately  it  puts 
Rhode  Island  in  terms  of  power,  on  equal 
footing  with  nilnois.  Deliberately  by  its 
tradition  and  practice  of  substantially  unlim- 
ited debate,  it  rarely  closes  the  door  to  any 
idea,  however  wrong,  until  all  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  said  has  been  said,  and  said  again. 
The  price  sometimes  is  high.  The  time  kill- 
ing, sometimes,  seems  intolerable  and  dan- 
gerous. The  license,  sometimes,  seems  end- 
less; but  he  who  silences  the  cruel  and  irre- 
sponsible man  today  must  first  recall  that 
the  brave  and  lonely  man  may  in  the  same 
way  be  silenced  tomorrow. 

For  Illustration,  those  who  denounce  the 
filibuster  against,  say,  the  compulsory  civil 
rights  program,  might  recall  that  the  weapon 
has  more  than  one  blade  and  that  today's 
pleading  minority  could  become  tomorrow's 
arrogant  majority.  They  might  recall,  too. 
that  the  techniques  of  communication,  and 
with  them  the  drenching  power  of  propa- 
ganda, have  vastely  risen  in  our  time  when 
the  gaunt  aerials  thrust  upward  all  across 
the  land.  They  might  recall  that  the  public 
is  not  always  right  all  at  once  and  that  it  is 
perhaps  not  too  bad  to  have  one  place  In 
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-liich  matters  can  be  examined  at  leisure 
tven  If  a  leisure  uncomfortably  prolonged. 

It  is.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  Senate, 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  small  States  to 
maintain  the  concept  of  the  minority's  veto 
DOwer,  having  in  mind  that  it  is  only  within 
Se  institution  that  his  power  can  be  a«- 
■erted  or  maintained. 

Where  a  powerful  majority  really  wants  a 
bill  it  will  find  means  to  have  its  way, 
cloture  or  no  cloture. 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  country, 
majorities  have  assailed  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  because  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
act  as  a  brake  on  the  will  of  the  majority, 
especially  a  radical  majority. 

I  shall  not  assign  base  motives  to  the 
various  majorities  who,  down  through  the 
years,  have  attempted  to  change  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  Portimately  for  the 
United  States,  there  have  been  relatively 
few  cases  in  which  a  group  of  Senators, 
pressing  for  legislation,  was  not  moti- 
vated by  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the 
country.  We  can  take  it  as  a  general  rule 
that  the  majority  always  thinks  it  is 

Believing  themselves  to  be  right,  the 
majority  side,  in  any  issue,  is  naturally 
vexed  and  even  angry  when  it  finds  its 
win  frustrated  by  a  minority.  It  resents 
seeing  a  group  which  it  believes  to  be  in 
the  wrong  obstructing  and  delaying  the 
enactment  of  legislation  it  believes  to  be 

useful. 

This  is  a  frustration  which  can  cause 
a  great  mind  to  go  astray  and  fall  into 
error. 

I  think  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  for  ex- 
ample. Wilson  was  one  of  the  great  stu- 
dents of  our  Government  long  before  his 
election  to  the  Presidency.  Writing  in 
1881,  in  his  "Congressional  Govern- 
ment," he  observed: 

The  Senate's  opportunities  for  open  and 
unrestricted  discussion,  and  Its  simple,  com- 
paratlvely  unencumbered  forms  of  proce- 
dure, unquestionably  enable  it  to  fulfill  with 
every  considerable  success  Its  high  functions 
as  a  chamber  of  revision. 

In  further  expressing  his  views  on  free 
debate  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wilson  made 
this  statement: 

It  Is  the  proper  duty  of  a  representative 
body  to  look  diligently  Into  every  affair  of 
government  and  to  talk  much  about  what  it 
ues.  It  Is  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and  the  voice, 
and  to  embody  the  wisdom  and  will  of  Ita 
constituents.  Unless  Congress  have  and  use 
every  means  of  acquainting  Itself  with  the 
acta  and  the  disposition  of  the  administra- 
tive agents  of  the  Government,  the  country 
must  be  helpless  to  learn  how  it  Is  being 
served;  and  unless  Congress  both  scrutinize 
these  things  and  sift  them  by  every  form  of 
discussion  the  country  must  remain  in  em- 
barrassing, crippling  Ignorance  of  the  very 
affairs  which  it  is  most  important  that  it 
should  understand  and  direct. 

The  informing  function  of  Congress 
should  be  preferred  even  to  its  legislative 
function.  The  argument  is  not  only  that 
discussed  and  interrogated  administration  is 
the  only  pure  and  efficient  administration, 
but  more  than  that,  that  the  only  reaUy  self- 
governing  people  is  that  people  which  dis- 
cusses and  interrogates  Its  administration. 
The  talk  on  the  part  of  Congress  which  we 
sometimes  Justly  condemn  is  the  profitless 
squabble  of  words  over  frivolous  bills  or  self- 
ish party  issues.  It  would  be  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  there  being  too  much  talk  about  the 
practical  concerns  and  processes  of  govern- 
ment. Such  talk  it  is  which,  when  earnestly 
sad  purposefully  conducted,  clears  the  pub- 
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He  mind  and  shapes  the  demands  of  public 
opinion. 

Long  afterward,  a  minority  of  the 
Senate  killed  President  Wilson's  armed 
neutrality  ship  bill.  We  all  remember,  I 
am  sure,  his  classic  excoriation  of  the 
Senate: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  the  only 
legislative  body  In  the  world  which  cannot 
act  when  the  majority  Is  ready  for  action. 
A  Uttle  group  of  willful  men,  representing 
no  opinion  but  their  own,  have  rendered  the 
great  Government  of  the  United  States  help- 
less and  contemptible. 

This  is  one  example,  a  classic  one. 
There  have  been  many  cases  of  Senators 
who  have  argued  for  greater  restric- 
tions on  debate  while  pressing  for  a  ma- 
jority point  of  view,  who  changed  their 
opinions  when  the  heat  of  debate  had 
cooled. 

This  point  was  deeply  impressed  on 
my  mind  when  I  recently  made  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  issue  of  free  debate  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  sure  that  many  others 
have  come  to  this  same  conclusion  after 
their  research  efforts  on  this  subject. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's most  able  parliamentary  experts  of 
all  time,  made  a  very  similar  observation 
when  testifying  before  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  in  1952.  Here  is  what  he  had 
to  say: 

I  have  studied  thU  question  of  the  pro- 
posal to  Institute  a  more  restrictive  gag  rule 
In  the  Senate.  I  once  spent  a  couple  of 
weeks  in  going  back  over  the  various  occa- 
sions In  the  history  of  the  Senate  when 
these  motions,  these  efforts,  have  been  made 
to  change  the  rules.  I  was  Interested  to 
note  two  things:  That  almost  always  those 
who  sought  to  change  the  rules  to  gag  his 
adversary  of  the  minority  when  he  was  in 
power  became  a  great  advocate  of  freedom  of 
debate  when  he  was  translated  from  the 
majority  to  the  minority.  Further,  almoat 
Invariably  men  who  came  to  the  Senate 
determined  to  change  the  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, if  they  stayed  there  long  enough,  cama 
to  defend  the  rules. 


Perhaps  the  best  so-called  proof  of 
the  pudding  on  this  point  lies  in  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  former  President  of  the 
United  States  while  serving  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  distinguished  body  during 
the  period  of  1915-20.  Listen  to  these 
words  of  the  late  Warren  G.  Harding: 

I  have  been  hearing  about  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Senate  since  I  first  entered  poli- 
tics; and  it  was  rather  an  ironical  thing  the 
other  day  that  one  of  the  most  emphatic 
speeches  made  In  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  was  uttered  by  the  very  latest 
arrival  In  this  body. 

But  the  reformation  of  the  Senate  has  long 
been  a  fad.  I  came  here  myself  under  the 
impression  that  there  ought  to  be  clotvu-e 
and  limitations  on  debate;  and  the  longer  I 
sit  in  this  body,  the  more  convinced  do  I  be- 
come that  the  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  one  of  the  highest  guaran- 
tee we  have  of  our  American  Institutions. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  take  my  seat  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  length  of  a  speech  is  not 
the  measure  of  Its  merit. 

While  the  Senate  may  not  listen,  becaxise 
the  Senate  does  not  listen  very  attentively 
to  anybody.  I  discover,  though  Congress 
may  not  be  apparently  concerned  and  though 
the  galleries  of  this  body  may  not  be  filled 
to  add  their  Inspiring  attention,  I  charge  you 
now,  Mr.  President,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  listening. 


This  Is  the  one  central  point,  the  one  open 
forum,  the  one  place  in  America  where  there 
Is  freedom  of  debate,  which  is  essential  to 
an  enlightened  and  dependable  public  senti- 
ment, the  guide  of  the  American  RepubUc. 

More  than  a  half  century  ago  Senator 
Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  made  this  point 
on  how  experience  can  change  minds: 

There  was  a  time  in  my  leglslaUve  career 
when  I  beUeved  that  the  absence  of  a  cloture 
in  the  Senate  was  criminal  neglect,  and  that 
we  should  adopt  a  system  of  rules  by  which 
business  could  be  conducted;  but  the  logic  of 
my  long  service  has  now  convinced  me  that 
I  was  wrong  in  that  contention.  There  is  a 
virtue  in  unlimited  debate,  the  phUosophy 
of  which  cannot  be  detected  upon  a  surface 
consideration. 

I  beUeve  that  I  understand  the  desire 
of  some  of  my  colleagues  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  They  are  anxious 
to  rush  into  law  certain  proposals  which 
they  believe  to  be  right  and  for  which 
they  believe  they  can  count  on  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  majority  has  been  right 
on  every  occasion  during  the  deUbera- 
tions  in  the  previous  sessions  of  Con- 
gress I  do  not  believe  this  for  a  moment, 
but  let  us  suppose  it.  If  we  accept  this 
supposition,  it  follows  that  the  work  of 
the  Senate  would  have  proceeded  more 
quickly,  and  more  legislation  would  have 
been  passed,  if  debate  had  been  severely 
restricted.  However,  those  who  beUeve 
that  the  majority  has  always  been  right 
would  hardly  have  the  temerity  to  pre- 
dict that  the  majority  wiU  always  be 
right  in  future  sessions  of  Congress. 

There  inevitably  come  times  when  the 
majority  is  dead  wrong,  and  these  are 
times  when  the  will  of  the  majority,  If 
unchecked,  can  destroy  our  American 
Government.  Some  of  the  best  examples 
of  majority  mistakes  and  wrongs  were 
best  summed  up  by  former  Senator 
James  A.  Reed,  of  Missouri,  during  the 
1917  debate  over  rule  XXn  with  these 
words: 

Majority  r\ile.    Where  is  the  logic  or  the 
reason  to  be  found  back  of  majority  rule 
except  in   the   mere   necessity  to  despatch 
business?    The  fact  that  a  majority  of  1  or 
10  vote  for  a  blU  in  the  Senate  la  not  a 
certification  that  the  action  is  right,    "nie 
majority  has  been  wrong  oftener  than  It  has 
been  right  In  all  the  covu-se  of  tUne.     -The 
majority  crucified  Jesus  Christ.    The  major- 
ity burned  the  ChrlsUans  at  the  stake.    "The 
n^Jorlty  drove  the  Jews  Into  exile  and  the 
ghetto.     The   majority   established   slavery. 
The  majority  set  up  Innumerable  gibbets. 
The   majority  chained   to  stokes   and  sur- 
rounded   with     circles     of     flame     martyrs 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  world's  history. 
Majority  rule  without  any  limitation  or 
curb  upon  the  particular  set  of  fools  who 
happen   to  be   placed   for   the   moment  In 
charge    of    the   machinery    of    government. 
The  majority  grinned  and  Jeered  when  Co- 
lumbus  said    the   world    was   round.     The 
majority  threw  him  Into  a  dungeon  for  bay- 
ing discovered  a  new  world.    The  majority 
said  that  Galileo  must  recant  or  that  GalUeo 
must  go  to  prison.    The  majority  cut  off  the 
ears  of  John  Pym  because  he  dared  to  advo- 
cate the  Uberty  of  the  press. 


Many  other  such  examples  could  be 
cited  down  through  the  years  of  hlsto^. 
Since  Senator  Reed  made  his  great  fight 
to  preserve  free  debate  in  the  Senate,  an 
outstanding  example  of  majority  action 
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has  cost  the  world  the  most  devastating 
war  of  all  times.  I  refer  to  the  action  of 
the  majority  in  placing  Hitler  in  power. 
Soon  after  this  occurred  he  had  a  100- 
peroent  majority  in  the  German  Parlia- 
ment, but  even  this  did  not  make  Hitler's 
policies  i^ht.  Nor  does  the  alleged  99- 
percent  votes  of  the  people  of  Soviet 
Russia  in  support  of  the  Communist 
Party — together  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Supreme  Soviet  Presid- 
ium—make the  policies  of  the  BLremlln 
leaders  best  for  the  people  or  right,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word. 

There  is  no  worse  form  of  tyranny 
than  the  tyranny  imposed  by  51  percent 
of  the  people  on  the  other  49  percent. 
The  Senate  rules,  as  they  stand,  are  an 
important  safeguard  to  Individual 
liberty. 

No  doubt  there  have  been  times  when 
desirable  legislation  was  delayed  because 
a  minority  of  the  Senate  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  which  the  rules  af- 
ford to  block  legislation.  But  there  have 
been  few  times,  if  any,  when  important 
legislation  of  a  genuinely  desirable  na- 
ture was  permanently  defeated  because  a 
minority  stood  against  it. 

The  rules  provide  opportunities  for  de- 
lay. They  do  not  provide  a  method  for 
the  minority  to  impose  its  will  perma- 
nently on  a  majority.  In  fact,  the 
record  shows  that  very  few  pieces  of 
legislation  have  been  defeated  by  resort 
to  extended  debate. 

The  Senate  is  not  an  ordinary  parlia- 
mentary body.  Analogies  to  the  proce- 
dure of  other  parliamentary  bodies  have 
little,  if  any,  relevancy  to  the  question  be- 
fore us.  For  instance,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  exclusively  a  legislative 
body.  The  Senate  is  far  more.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  legislative  body,  it  per- 
forms, by  constitutional  mandate,  both 
executive  and  j  udlcial  f  imctions .  Article 
n,  section  2  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  President  shall  share  with  the 
Senate  his  executive  treatymaking  power 
and  his  power  of  appointment  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States.  Article  I,  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Constitution  requires  of  the 
S«iate  a  Judicial  function  by  reposing  in 
the  Senate  the  sole  power  to  try  all  im- 
peachments. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  Senate  is  not 
confined,  by  any  means,  to  its  variety  of 
functions.  There  are  innxmierable  other 
aspects  about  this  body  which  prevent  its 
orderly  operation  at  any  time  under  par- 
liamentary law  other  than  its  own  rules, 
adopted  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  those  rules.  For  example,  al- 
most all  parliamentary  procedures  pre- 
suppose that  any  main  question,  after 
due  notice,  can  be  decided  by  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  particu- 
lar body  using  the  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. Any  Senate  rules  which  presup- 
posed such  a  conclusion  would  be  inop- 
erable, for  the  Constitution  itself  speci- 
fies the  necessity  for  two-thirds  majority 
for  action  on  many  matters. 

It  is  this  very  uniqueness  which  has 
compelled  so  many  to  conclude  that  the 
Senate  had  a  degree  of  continuity  un- 
known to  other  parliamentary  bodies. 

The  Poimding  Fathers  themselves,  in 
drafting  the  Constitution,  provided  for 
this  continuity  by  establishing  a  6-year 
term  of  office  for  each  Senator,  so  that 
a  mlnlmtim  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire 


body  would  continue  from  one  session 
to  the  next.  Had  the  Founding  Fathers 
desired  continuity  only,  but  less  than  a 
continuing  body,  they  could  have  pro- 
vided for  a  staggered  term  of  4  years  for 
a  Senator  with  one-half  of  the  Senate 
returning  from  one  session  to  the  next. 
This  would  not  have  provided  the  neces- 
sary quoriuns  to  do  biisiness  at  all  times, 
and  the  Senate  would  not  have  been  a 
continuing  body. 

The  Senate  has  always  jealously  main- 
tained its  authority  to  continue  its  com- 
mittees In  their  operations  between 
adjourrunent  and  the  commencement  of 
the  next  ensuing  session.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  the  1926  case  of  McGrain 
against  Daugherty  specifically  ruled  that 
the  Senate  was  a  continuing  body  and 
that,  therefore,  Its  committees  were  au- 
thorized to  act  during  the  recess  after 
the  expiration  of  a  Congress. 

Is  the  purpose  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  drastic  action  proposed 
so  worthy  as  to  Justify  the  risk  of 
stripping  the  Senate's  committees  of 
their  authority  to  function  after  the  date 
of  adjournment?  Is  it  so  imperative  that 
it  justifies  the  abandonment  of  orderly 
procedure  for  the  jungle  of  "general 
parliamentary  law"? 

The  opponents  oif  the  present  rule 
XXn  aver  that  the  real  target  for  this 
all-out  effort  is  one  Senate  rule,  and  only 
one — the  one  which  primarily  governs 
the  limitation  of  debate.  This  much 
maligned  rule  has  been  made  the  scape- 
goat by  many  groups.  Its  greatest  dis- 
tinction, however,  appears  to  be  Its  se- 
clusion from  objective  consideration. 

In  discussing  the  history  of  limitation 
of  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  many  news- 
papers and  newspaper  columnists  appear 
to  be  imder  the  impression  that  a  limita- 
tion of  debate  existed  in  the  United 
States  In  the  period  between  1789  and 
1806.  Their  assumption  is  based  on  the 
fact  that,  dining  that  period,  the  Senate 
rules  allowed  the  use  of  a  motion  called 
the  previous  question.  During  the  debate 
on  this  subject  in  previous  years,  the 
point  was  discussed,  and  it  appears  that 
the  debate  would  have  established  in  the 
mind  of  a  reasonaUe  person  that  there 
was  no  limitation  on  debate  in  the  Senate 
during  this  period.  Nevertheless,  some 
newspaper  editorials  and  columnists  ap- 
parently still  labor  under  the  misappre- 
hension that  "the  previous  question,"  In 
"Robert's  Rules  of  Order"  have  not  been 
presented  in  debate  on  this  subject 
previously.  The  passage  to  which  I  refer 
appears  on  page  117  of  "Robert's  Rules  of 
Order,  Revised,"  73th  anniversary  edi- 
tion, as  follows: 

Note  on  the  previous  question :  Much  of  the 
confvifilon  heretofore  existing  In  regard  to  the 
previous  question  haa  Eurlsen  from  the  g-eat 
changes  which  this  motion  has  undergone. 
As  originally  designed,  and  at  present  used  In 
the  English  Parllamettit,  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  not  Intended  to  suppress  debate,  but 
to  suppress  the  main  question,  and  therefore. 
In  England,  It  Is  Always  'moved  by  the 
enemies  of  the  measure,  who  then  vote  In 
the  negative.  It  was  first  used  in  1604,  and 
was  Intended  to  be  applied  only  to  delicate 
questions:  it  was  put  in  this  form,  "shall  the 
main  question  be  put?"  and  being  negatived, 
the  main  question  was  dismissed  for  that 
session.  Its  form  waE  afterward  changed  to 
this,  which  Is  used  at  present,  "Shall  the 
main  question  be  now  put?"  and  if  negatived 


the  question  was  dismissed,  at  first  only  until 
after  the  ensuing  debate  was  over,  but  no», 
for  that  day.  The  motion  for  the  previou* 
question  could  be  debated;  when  once  put 
to  vote,  whether  decided  afBrmatively  or 
negatively.  It  prevented  any  discussion  of 
the  main  question,  for,  if  decided  afi^rma- 
tlvely,  the  main  question  was  Immediately 
put,  and  If  decided  negatively  (ttiat  Is,  that 
the  main  question  be  not  now  put) ,  it  wai 
dismissed  for  the  day. 

Our  Congress  has  gradually  changed  the 
English  previous  question  Into  an  entirely 
different  motion,  so  that,  while  in  England, 
the  mover  of  the  previous  question  votes 
against  it,  in  this  country  he  votes  for  it.  At 
first  the  previous  question  was  debatable;  if 
adopted  it  cut  oB  all  motions  except  the 
main  question,  which  was  immediately  put 
to  vote;  and  if  rejected  the  main  quesUon 
was  dismissed  for  that  day  as  In  England. 
Congress,  In  1803,  made  it  undebatable.  In 
1840  the  rule  was  changed  so  as  not  to  cut 
oS  amendments  but  to  bring  the  House  to  a 
vote  first  upon  pending  amendments,  and 
then  upon  the  main  question.  In  1848  its 
effect  was  changed  again  so  as  to  bring  the 
House  to  a  vote  upon  the  motion  to  commit 
If  it  had  been  made,  then  upon  amendments 
reported  by  a  committee,  if  any,  then  upon 
pending  amendments,  and  finally  upon  the 
main  question.  In  1860  Congress  decided 
that  the  only  effect  of  the  previous  question, 
if  the  motion  to  postpone  were  pending, 
should  be  to  bring  the  House  to  a  direct 
vote  on  the  postponement,  thus  preventing 
the  previous  question  from  cutting  off  any 
pending  motion.  In  1860  the  rule  was  modi- 
fied also  so  as  to  allow  It  to  be  applied.  If  so 
specified,  to  an  amendment  or  to  an  amend- 
ment of  an  amendment,  without  affecting 
anything  else,  and  so  that  if  the  previous 
were  lost  the  debate  would  be  resvuned.  In 
1880  the  rule  was  further  changed  so  as  to 
allow  It  to  be  applied  to  single  motions,  or 
to  a  series  of  motions,  the  motions  to  which 
it  is  to  apply  being  specified  in  the  demand; 
and  30  minutes'  debate,  equally  divided  tie- 
tween  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the 
proposition,  was  allowed  after  the  previous 
question  had  been  ordered.  If  there  had  been 
no  debate  previously.  In  1890  the  30  min- 
utes' debate  was  changed  to  40  minutes. 
The  previous  question  now  is  simply  a  motion 
to  close  debate  and  proceed  to  voting  on  the 
Immediately  pending  question  and  such 
other  pending  questions  as  it  has  been 
ordered  upon. 

From  this  discussion  it  should  be  clear 
that  between  1789  and  1806  "the  pre- 
vious question"  used  in  the  Senate  was 
not  Intended  to  suppress  debate,  but  to 
suppress  the  main  question,  and,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  a  vote  on  a  particular  piece 
of  legislation. 

In  1816,  the  House  of  Representatives 
debated  the  issue  of  free  debate.  They 
adopted  a  strict  cloture  by  a  perversion 
of  the  meaning  of  "the  previous  ques- 
tion." 

Mr.  Gaston,  speaking  in  favor  of  free 
debate,  pointed  out  that  the  original 
purpose  of  "the  previous  question"  was  to 
postpone  one  subject  in  order  to  take  up 
another.  In  other  words,  it  was  simply 
a  demand  that  the  House  should  first  an- 
nounce whether  it  was  then  expedient  to 
decide  the  question  under  debate  or  to 
turn  temporarily  to  other  business. 

The  Continental  Congress  had  followed 
this  procedure  and  had  made  proper  use 
of  "the  previous  question." 

Over  the  years  after  the  First  Congress, 
there  were  attempts  to  pervert  the  mean- 
ing of  "the  previous  question."  That  was 
the  reason  for  the  debate  In  1816.  Mr. 
Gaston  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  the 
House,  in  attempting  to  change  the  his- 
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toric  and  true  meaning  of  "the  previous 
Question,"  was  abandoning  its  true  prin- 
ciples. 

On  this  particular  question  the  elder 
senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  said  In  1893 : 

There  never  has  been  In  the  Senate  any 
rule  which  enabled  the  majority  to  cloee 
debate  or  compel  a  vote.  "The  previous 
Question,"  which  existed  in  the  earUest  years 
and  was  abandoned  in  1806,  was  "the  previ- 
ous question"  of  England,  and  not  that  with 
which  everyone  is  f amlUar  today  In  our  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  not  m  practice 
1  form  of  cloture,  and  It  Is,  therefore,  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  power  of  closing  debate 
tn  the  modem  sense  has  never  existed  In  the 
Senate. 


Through  the  years  the  Senate  has  de- 
bated the  pros  and  cons  of  unlimited  de- 
bate but  It  remains  a  fact  that  for  125 
years,  from  1789  to  1917,  the  Senate  had 
no  cloture  rule  at  all.  During  that  time 
the  parade  of  great  men  to  the  Senate 
continued,  and  most  of  them  were  firm 
advocates  of  free  debate.  Since  1917,  we 
have  had  a  two-thirds  requirement  for 
doture  In  one  form  or  another. 

In  the  Interest  of  objectivity,  let  us 
compare  rule  XXn  with  rule  XXEK.  "The 
Previous  Question,"  of  the  popular  Reu- 
ther  proposal  of  "Robert's  Rules  of 
Order."  ^       ^     , 

Rule  XX  n  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  membership  to  end  debate  on  any 
particular  measure,  except  the  rules 
themselves.  A  parliamentary  body  act- 
ing under  "Robert's  Rules  of  Order"  can 
end  debate  and  force  a  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing question  by  passing  a  motion  of  the 
previous  question  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
joilty  of  those  present  and  voting.  Even 
under  "Robert's  Rules  of  Order,"  a  ma- 
jority vote,  even  with  notice,  caimot  end 

The  difference,  in  practical  effect,  is 
not  overly  large.  For  example,  had  the 
limitation  of  debate  in  the  Senate  always 
been  governed  by  "the  previous  ques- 
tion" in  the  present  "Robert's  Rules  of 
Order,"  no  result  on  previous  efforts  to 
Invoke  cloture  would  have  been  different 
from  the  result  under  the  rules  as  they 
have  existed.  Had  the  present  rule  XXII 
of  the  Senate  always  controlled  the  limi- 
tation of  debate,  only  in  one  Instance 
would  the  result  on  cloture  attempts  have 
been  changed.  The  particular  instance 
to  which  I  refer  was  a  cloture  vote  which 
prevailed  in  1927  under  a  rule  requiring 
two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting 
to  end  debate. 

The  distinction  between  rule  XXn  and 
"the  previous  question,"  though  slight 
In  practical  effect.  Is  not  without  a  strong 
basis  In  reason.  "Robert's  Rules  of 
Order"  was  designed  for  the  general  use 
of  societies,  which,  not  being  govern- 
mental bodies,  have  no  authority  to  com- 
pel attendance  of  delegates.  "Robert's 
Eules"  therefore  recognize  the  imprac- 
tically  of  making  the  actions  of  those 
bodies  for  whom  his  rules  were  designed 
contingent  on  membership.  Robert 
used  the  most  practical  basis  for  his  pur- 
poses for  protecting  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties in  societies  generally. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  to  understate  the 
matter,  occupies  a  position  greatly  differ- 
ent from  the  general  societies  for  which 
"Robert's  Rules"  was  designed.  Its 
monbershlp  is  under  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  well  and  faithfully  to 


discharge  the  duties  of  their  offices. 
Surely  a  presumption  by  the  rules  of 
regular  attendance  is  not  unduly  harsh. 
If  it  be  too  harsh,  why  has  there  been  no 
attack  on  the  provision  of  rule  V  which 
authorized  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  absent  Senators? 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  us  as 
a  result  of  the  proposals  to  change  the 
Senate  rules  calls  for  the  utmost  in 
statesmanship  from  the  men  of  this  body. 
The  traditions  and  heritages  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  institution,  once  renounced, 
will  be  dlfBcult  to  reinstate.  The  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  American  citizens,  and. 
Indeed,  the  entire  world  will  suffer  should 
the  distinctive  features  from  which  Inure 
the  greatness  of  this  institution  be 
sacrificed  to  expediency.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  Senate  to  reafBrm  its  con- 
fidence in  a  system  which  has  been  a 
boon  to  Individual  liberty  by  rejecting 
the  proposed  alterations  in  the  character 
of  this  body. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  printing  an  amendment  to 
Senate  Resolution  6,  which  is  the  Mc- 
Qovem  amendment,  and  which  reads  as 
follows: 

On  page  3.  line  12,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
after  the  words  "germane"  or  "motion  to 
table  any  germane  amendment  offered  to  the 
said  measure,  motion,  matter,  or  business" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


RHODESIA 


Mr.  FANSIS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with 
a  strong  feeling  of  Indignation  that  I  rise 
to  protest  recent  U.S.  poUcy  regarding 
Rhodesia— particularly  the  administra- 
tion's support  of  U.N.  action  Imposing 
mandatory  economic  sanctions. 

Already  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
telegrams  and  letters  from  constituents, 
and  the  flow  increases  in  Intensity  each 
day.  Americans  of  both  political  par- 
ties  Including  some  distinguished  fellow 

Members  of  Congress— are  Incensed  and 
are  demanding  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion. Unfortunately,  a  reasonable  an- 
swer does  not  exist. 

The  U.N.  policy  is  dictatorial,  deceit- 
ful, and  dangerous  and  is  destined  to  In- 
volve the  United  States— with  the  United 
Nations  stamp  of  approval— in  a  show- 
down with  the  whole  of  southern  Africa. 

The  Security  Council's  action.  In  which 
it  for  the  very  first  time  voted  in  favor 
of  sanctions  against  a  government  with 
whose  poUcles  it  disagrees.  Is  only  the 
latest  In  a  series  of  reprehensible  acts  to 
topple    the    sovereign    Government    of 

Predictably,  the  editorial  writers  of 
the  New  York  Times  hailed  the  decision 
and  announced  that  the  United  States 
was  left  with  no  reasonable  alternative 
to  supporting  the  sanctions  resolution. 
Yet  many  Americans,  myself  Included, 
remained  unconvinced.  By  what  right, 
by  what  legal  authority,  either  in  our 
own  or  In  International  law,  can  the 
United  States  support  United  Nations 
action  against  Rhodesia? 

The  answer,  which  was  not  long  In 


coming,  was  supplied  by  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Acheson,  who  told 
readers  of  the  Washington  Post  that  the 
U.N.  sanctions  have  no  legal  basis — ^none 

whatever.  ^  ^  «^ 

Mr.  Acheson  pointed  out  that  Rho- 
desia's assertion  of  Independence  did  not 
violate  any  charter  provision  and,  there- 
fore, did  not  provide  a  basis  for  the 
United  Nations  to  act. 

Attempting  to  defend  the  UJI.  policy. 
Ambassador  Goldberg.  In  a  statement 
even  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  would  find 
wanting  in  judicial  reasoning,  stated: 

The  International  conun\mlty  wlU  not 
tolerate  the  existence  of  a  discriminatory 
system  baaed  on  minority  rule  and  In  de- 
fiance of  ttit  united  Nations  and  Its  prin- 
ciples. 

But  Mr.  Acheson  again  supplied  the 
correct  answer.  He  reminded  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  that,  Irrespective  of  what 
member  nations  might  think  of  the 
Smith  government,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil's action  completely  violated  the 
United  Nation's  own  first  command- 
ment—which obUges  all  members  to  re- 
frain from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  po- 
litical Independence  of  another  state. 

Nevertheless.  Ambassador  Goldberg 
assured  the  American  people  that  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  Rhodesia  had 
not  been  violated  because,  of  aU  reasons, 
Rhodesia  remains  a  British  territory  and 
is  therefore  not  a  state  with  its  own 
sovereignty.  ,  ^  , 

Mr.  Goldberg's  reasoning  completely 
lacks  a  historical  basis,  and  demon- 
strates a  degree  of  misunderstanding 
seldom  found  In  Intelligent  discussion, 
even  among  those  who  are  the  principal 
architects  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Even  a  modicum  review  of  history 
would  prove  to  Mr.  Goldberg,  and  to  the 
President,  that  the  British  Government 
has  conceded  since  1923,  34  years  after 
it  had  granted  the  original  charter  to 
Cecil  Rhodes  and  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  that  Rhodesia  Is  self- 
governing,  headed  by  a  freely  elected 
Prime  Minister  who,  together  with  his 
Cabinet,  Is  responsible  to  a  legislative 
assembly. 

History  would  also  show  that  after 
World  War  n,  the  Negroes  of  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  began  to  de- 
mand Independence.  The  outnumbered 
whites  in  those  two  areas  asked  for  help, 
whereupon  London  joined  them  In  a 
federation  with  Southern  Rhodesia. 

That  federation  lasted  10  years,  until 
1963.  Afterward  Northern  Rhodesia  be- 
came the  Independent  nation  of  Zambia, 
while  Nyasaland  became  Malawi. 

Southern  Rhodesia  became  simply 
Rhodesia.  She  remained  part  of  the 
British  colonial  empire  because  London, 
listening  to  the  "winds  of  diange"  then 
blowing  across  the  Dark  Continent,  re- 
fused Rhodesia  Independence  so  long  as 
her  220,000  white  minority  ruled  the  € 
million  Negro  majority. 

In  1961,  Rhodesia  revised  its  consti- 
tution to  permit  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  seats  in  the  legislative  assembly 
to  65,  guaranteeing  15  of  them  to  Negroes 
and  establishing  conditions  by  which 
Negroes  might  eventually  compete  for 
the  50  white  seats  «s  well. 

When  negotiations  between  Salisbury 
and  London  f  aUed  to  bring  the  two  capl- 
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tals  any  closer  together,  the  so-called 
white  government  of  Smith,  Rhodesia's 
first  native-born  Prime  Minister — on  No- 
vember 11,  1965,  declared  Its  unilateral 
Independence  of  England,  even  as  Smith 
ended  his  speech  with  the  words,  "Ood 
Save  the  Queen." 

This  side  trip  through  history  shows, 
I  believe,  that  Rhodesia's  claim  as  an 
independent  sovereign  nation  was  as 
legitimate  after  1965  as  was  America's 
Declaration  of  Independence  after  July 
4,  1776.  Each  country  possessed  at  the 
time  of  Its  call  for  sovereignty  all  the  at- 
tributes by  which  one  ordinarily  rec- 
ognizes a  State— an  established  govern- 
ment, established  laws,  a  condition  of 
domestic  peace  and  order,  and  a  system 
of  coiirts. 

But  If  Rhodesia's  claim  to  sovereignty 
Is  In  fact  Invalid,  as  Mr.  Goldberg  and 
others  claim,  and  If  the  United  Nations 
cannot  be  criticized  for  intervening  in 
Rhodesia's  domestic  affairs,  as  Mr.  Gold- 
berg assiu%s  us  it  cannot,  what  about  the 
matter  of  intervening  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Great  Britain — the  nation  to 
whom  Rhodesia's  critics  claim  it  still 
owes  allegiance?  It  matters  not  at  all 
that  Britain  herself  brought  the  Rho- 
desian  question  before  the  world  body 
for  solution.  What  does  matter  is  that 
the  VU.  CTharter  provides  unequivocally 
that  the  United  Nations  shall  not  inter- 
vene in  matters  which  are  within  the  in- 
ternal Jurisdiction  of  any  State,  and  that 
the  security  council,  however  reprehen- 
sible it  might  have  Judged  conditions  in 
Rhodesia  to  be,  acted  Illegally  in  Im- 
posing mandatory  economic  sanctions. 

It  Is  partlcularisr  Interesting  to  me  that 
Britain  asked  for  and  obtained  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  under  Chapter  Vn  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter— which  em- 
powers the  security  council  to  impose 
sanctions  "if  there  exists  a  threat  to  the 
peace,  breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  ag- 
gression." 

Surely,  whatever  their  opinion  of  Rho- 
desia's present  Gtovemment,  no  one  can 
contend  that  there  has  been  any  breach 
of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression  by  Rho- 
desia, one  of  the  very  few  African  nations 
that  has  lived  peacefully  with  its  neigh- 
bors. Supporters  of  the  U  JJ.  action  have 
failed  to  show  even  one  instance  in  which 
Rhodesia,  by  doing  what  it  has  done  for 
nearly  half  a  oentmy.  has  threatened  the 
peace  or  acted  aggressively.  No,  not  even 
one  such  Instance. 

Where  is  the  logic,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  law,  asked  Mr.  Acheson,  in  the  policy 
that  Rhodesia  becomes  a  threat  to  the 
peace  and  must  be  coerced  slmp^  be- 
cause, by  doing  what  it  has  always  done 
and  with  which  the  United  Nations  can- 
not constitutionally  Interfere,  it  incites 
less  law-abiding  members  to  violate  their 
solemn  obligation  not  to  use  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  In  their  international  re- 
lations? Quite  obviously  there  Is  no  logic, 
and  certainly  no  law. 

In  a  blistering  editorial  the  Washing- 
ton Star  said  that  the  U.N.'s  action 
amounted  to  a  resurrection  of  the  doc- 
trine that  might  makes  right — a  doc- 
trine which  flies  in  the  face  of  the  notion 
that  the  U.N.  under  Its  charter  Is  dedi- 
cated to  respect  for  law. 

Personally,  I  cannot  help  wondering 
why  the  Pulbrlght  doctrine  for  Cuba— 


the  assertion  that  the  United  States  has 
no  proper  quarrel  with  any  nation  so 
long  as  its  doctrines  are  practiced  within 
its  own  frontiers — should  not  apply 
equally  to  Rhodesia  and  to  other  white- 
ruled  nations  of  Africa. 

The  question  wa  must  ask  ourselves  is 
why  Rhodesia's  nonaggression  should  be 
militarily  punished,  while  nothing  what- 
ever is  done  about  India's  aggression  in 
Qoa,  or  Indonesia's  against  Dutch  New 
Guinea  or  Malaysia,  or  Cuba's  against 
Latin  America — tc  say  nothing  of  the 
routine  aggressiveness  of  the  major  Com- 
munist states  once  again  the  UJ^.  has 
applied  its  now  infamous  double  stand- 
ard, and  once  again  the  United  States 
has  given  it  an  aura  of  respectability. 
Why? 

Mr.  Goldberg's  explanation  that  the 
United  States  supports  the  UJ^.  sanctions 
in  the  honest  conviction  that  we  must 
drive  home  to  Rhodesia  that  the  inter- 
national community  will  not  tolerate  the 
existence  of  a  dBscrimlnatory  system 
based  on  minority  rule  is  an  affront  to 
our  intelligence  and  to  his  Integrity. 

Fewer  than  half  of  all  the  122  U.N. 
members  have  governments  clearly  based 
on  majority  rule. 

Political  or  military  dictatorships  exist 
in  such  UJJ.  countries  as  Soviet  Russia, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Hiuigary,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Burma, 
Cuba,  Indonesia,  Haiti,  Iran,  Iraq,  Portu- 
gal, Paraguay,  Saudi  Arabia,  Pakistan, 
Egypt,  as  well  as  Nigeria,  Ethiopia. 
Guinea,  Ghana,  and  other  small  nations 
of  Africa  that  have  assumed  independ- 
ence in  recent  years. 

Outside  the  UJ^.,  there  are  Communist 
dictatorships  in  East  Germany,  Red 
China,  North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam. 

Will  Mr.  Goldberg  endorse  and  take 
part  in  U.N.  actions  to  bring  majority 
rule  to  these  nations?    I  doubt  it. 

The  respected  military  historian,  S.  L. 
A.  Marshall,  reminded  us  of  this  folly 
when  he  said: 

Our  spokesmen  tell  us  that  one  man,  one 
vote  now  has  the  weight  and  sanctity  of  uni- 
versal law.  In  the  campaign  to  shove  It 
down  Rhodesia's  throat,  one  of  our  working 
partners  is  the  Soviet  Union  and  now  please 
name  Just  one  Comiaunlst  nation  that  prac- 
tices one  man,  one  vote.  But  the  U.S.SJl. 
knows  what  It's  doing.  Communism  thrives 
on  chaos  while  democracy  starves. 

Marshall  also  noted  that  the  United 
States  began  as  a  white  autocracy,  and 
required  almost  a  century  to  become  any- 
thing better.  In  fact,  our  system  of 
government  was  controlled  by  a  male 
minority  against  a  female  majority  at 
least  until  1920,  and  the  principle  of 
one  man,  one  vote,  spelled  out  in  Baker 
against  Carr,  was  made  applicable  only  a 
few  years  ago.  Gtven  America's  almost 
200  years  of  self-gDvemment,  are  we  to 
assume  therefore  that  our  contemporary 
standards  can,  or  should,  automatically 
be  dispensed  to  all  nations  of  the  world, 
even  those  now  living  In  the  stone  age? 
Obviously  not. 

Recently,  Frank  Johnson,  foreign  pol- 
icy expert  for  the  respected  American 
Security  Council  said : 

By  any  reasonable  comparison,  the  Negroes 
of  southern  Africa  are  infinitely  better  off 
than  their  brethren  In  the  north,  where  In- 
dependence has  Invariably  been  followed  by 
a  return  to  tribal  warfare,  economic  loss  for 
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those  In  the  money  economy,  and  political 
dictatorship.  There  has  yet  to  be  a  gujgi, 
change  of  government  by  consUtutlatiai 
means  In  newly  independent  Africa.  What- 
ever "majority  rule"  means  In  theory,  la  tlu 
African  context  It  has  meant  one  man  rule 
and  In  many  cases,  it  has  meant  Irresponsible 
rule. 

To  recognize  this  fact  Is  not  to  believe, 
as  racists  do,  that  Africans  are  incapable 
of  self-government.  Nor  is  It  to  argue  In 
favor  of  colonialism  or  white  supremacy. 
Obviously,  these  concepts  are  morallj 
and  factually  Indefensible. 

America  should  encourage  Rhodesia  to 
permit  its  citizens,  all  citizens,  maximum 
freedom — both  economic  and  political. 
But  we  should  not  Impose  our  beliefs  by 
force,  nor  should  we  support  a  policy 
which  does — even  if  that  policy  were  ap- 
plied  equally  to  all  nations,  which  It  Is 
not. 

Another  question  with  which  we  must 
concern  ourselves  is  what  will  happen 
if  the  new  sanctions  fall  to  break 
Rhodesia's  will  to  resist,  as  is  widely  pre- 
dicted they  will  fail.  Will  our  submissive 
concern  for  "world  opinion" — masked  be- 
hind the  Incessant  demands  of  "Africa 
for  Africans"  voiced  by  nations  of  the 
Afro-Asian  bloc,  together  with  the  Com- 
munist— will  our  concern  for  that  opin- 
ion force  us  Into  the  position  of  support- 
ing total  sanctions  not  only  against 
Rhodesia  but  against  South  Africa  and 
Portuguese  Africa  as  well?  And  if  total 
sanctions  fail,  what  then? 

An  answer  to  these  questions  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Johnson,  who  said  recently: 

Total  sanctions,  when  and  If  applied,  will 
not  work  either  since  they  can  only  be  en- 
forced by  a  blockade,  and  even  then,  the 
people  of  southern  Africa  will  only  redouble 
their  destination  to  resist.  At  this  point 
questions  of  prestige  will  become  paramount. 

To  admit  defeat  and  call  off  sanctions.  It 
will  be  argued,  wlU  mean  the  end  of  the 
U.N.  "Save  the  U.N."  wlU  become  the  battle 
cry  of  those  who  call  for  a  military  attack 
against  all  of  southern  Africa.    Obviously— 

Johnson  concludes — 
only  the  United  States  will  have  the  power 
to  carry  out  such  an  attack,  so  the  United 
States  win  be  asked  to  lead  the  UJN.  into  war. 

Will  this  small  group  of  Afro-Asian 
states — In  which  there  Is  less  freedom  for 
all  people  than  there  Is  for  the  Negro 
majority  in  Rhodesia — will  these  states 
lead  the  United  States  into  blindly  sup- 
porting a  U.N.  war  against  the  whites  In 
Rhodesia,  as  it  earlier  had  waged  war 
against  the  Belgians  in  the  Congo?  If 
we  manage  to  topple  Rhodesia — and  we 
can.  If  we  want  to  badly  enough — we 
will  not  have  Improved  the  lot  of  the 
Negro  majority.  Rather,  we  will  have 
destroyed  one  of  the  very  few  govern- 
ments in  Africa  capable  of  providing 
some  measure  of  economic  and  racial 
progress  for  all  Its  citizens,  Negro  and 
white  alike. 

Furthermore,  we  will  have  created  the 
very  sort  of  chaotic  vacuum  which,  as 
Mr.  Marshall  warned,  the  Communists 
alone  have  proved  capable  of  exploiting 
and  diverting  to  their  ends. 

Consider  this  for  a  moment.  Only 
weeks  after  the  United  States  voluntarily 
joined  In  the  initial  boycott  of  Rhodeslan 
goods,  Washington  announced  that  we 
had  agreed  to  aid  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Yugoslavia  with  credits  and 
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debt  postponements  amounting  to  more 
2uui  $57  million.  Aid  to  all  Communist 
countries  has  increased  at  an  alarming 
-te  and  the  President  as  outlined  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  speech,  wants 
congress  to  expand  It  even  more.  And 
now  the  United  States  may  have  to  turn 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  chrome,  which 
Is  urgently  needed  to  prosecute  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  Reason :  our  major  supplier 
of  chrome  to  date  has  been  Rhodesia. 

While  we  freeze  Rhodeslan  assets  and 
join  the  world  in  a  trade  blockade 
(gainst  Rhodesia,  England,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth nations  have  stepped  up 
trade  with  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam, 
which,  as  one  writer  noted,  is  busily  en- 
gaged not  merely  affronting  our  abstract 
Ideas  on  democracy  but  Is  also  killing 
U.8.  marines. 

Even  if  we  were  to  concede  that  the 
Rhodeslan  government  is  bad,  is  it  not 
madness  to  pretend  it  is  worse  than  the 
Communist  governments— especially  the 
one  killing  our  Nation's  finest  young 
men? 

If  Washington  and  Great  Britain  are 
determined  to  underwrite  Yugoslavia's 
and  North  Vietnam's  economy,  as  well 
as  to  give  their  stamp  of  approval  to 
those  Governments,  why  can  it  not  at 
least  keep  out  of  Rhodeslan  affairs? 

The  forcible  overthrow  of  the  Rho- 
deslan government  will  plunge  that  na- 
tion, and  neighboring  Zambia,  Into  eco- 
nomic chaos  that  perhaps  never  can  be 
repaired.  The  United  States  will  be  re- 
quired to  underwrite  much  of  southern 
Africa's  economy,  and  Rhodesia's  Ne- 
groes— the  very  people  Washington  and 
Great  Britain  are  ostensibly  concerned 
gbout — will  suffer  every  bit  as  much  as 
the  vanquished  whites. 

What  the  United  States  should  do  Is 
to  remind  the  U.N.  that  Rhodesia's  poll- 
des,  so  long  as  they  do  not  affect  other 
states,  are  not  the  rightful  concern  of 
the  U.N.,  and  that  the  United  States  will 
not  enforce  the  sanctions. 
And  why  should  we? 
If  the  U.N.'s  action  regarding  Rho- 
desia Is  in  fact  legal,  what  is  to  prohibit 
the  majority  of  nations  from  voting  at 
at  some  later  date  to  Impose  sanctions 
against  another  country,  our  own  for 
Instance,  with  whose  domestic  policies 
the  members  disagree.  Nothing  can  pro- 
hibit it,  vmfortunately. 

We  should  encourage  Mr.  Wilson  to 
meet  once  again  with  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
hCH?e  that  a  solution  will  be  reached,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  fact  that  Smith 
bad,  during  the  recent  negotiations, 
agreed  on  the  major  issue — eventual  Ne- 
gro rule. 

The  United  States  cannot  remain  In- 
different to  the  fate  of  the  Negro  in 
Rhodesia,  or  anywhere  else — any  more 
than  it  can  Justly  remain  Indifferent  to 
the  fate  of  the  white  and  yellow  captives 
of  communism. 

No  responsible  American  can  support 
a  policy  which  establishes  a  social  or 
political  order  on  the  basis  of  ethnic  or 
racial  differences.  These  policies  are 
wrong,  and  2,000  years  of  Judaic-Chris- 
tian tradition  have  shown  them  to  be 
wrong. 

But  neither  can  we  turn  our  backs  on 
MO  years  of  our  history,  a  history  which 
clearly  shows  that  right  will  best  prevail 
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within  the  framework  of  established 
laws,  the  same  kind  of  laws  the  T3N.,  and 
to  no  less  an  extent  the  United  States, 
seeks  in  Rhodesia's  case  to  undeimlnd. 
V^y? 

Surely  the  answer  is  not  morality,  as 
some  have  suggested,  because  to  impose 
mandatory  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  today  on  moral  grounds,  would 
be  to  admit  that  the  UJ^.— perish  the 
thought— was  in  fact  immoral  in  not  Im- 
posing similar  sanctions  yesterday,  or 
last  year,  or  any  time  since  1923,  which 
Is  when  Rhodesia  embarked  on  its  pres- 
ent course  of  action.  No,  the  answer 
surely  is  not  morality. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  United 
States,  nor  most  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  ever  has  marshaled  to- 
gether its  full  range  of  moral  resoiuxes 
in  an  attempt  to  dissuade  man  from  dis- 
criminating against  his  fellow  men, 
black,  yellow,  or  white. 

The  United  States  must  use  its  pres- 
tige and  Influence  to  help  Insure  that 
the  Negro  Rhodeslan  is  given  equal  op- 
portunity to  develop  his  educational, 
political,  cultural,  and  social  potential  in 
order  ultimately  to  assume  the  burden  of 
government. 

But  that  is  all  we  must  do  in  our  at- 
tempt to  Impose  our  notions  of  justice  on 
people  who  are  struggling  with  a  prob- 
lem of  enormous  magnitude.  Any  other 
course  will  bring  turmoil  and  suffering 
and  hardship  into  a  world — ours — which 
already  possesses  more  than  sufficient 
quantities  of  each. 

Plato  once  coimseled  a  young  man  of 
his  acquaintance: 

You  are  young,  my  son,  and  as  the  years 
go  by,  time  wlU  change  and  even  reverse 
many  of  your  present  opinions.  Refrain, 
therefore,  awhile  from  setting  yourself  up 
as  a  Judge  of  the  highest  matters. 

That  advice,  I  think,  is  particularly 
appropriate  for  all  U.N.  members,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  which  are 
convinced  that  they  have  found  the  only 
answer  to  the  awful,  agonizing  problem 
which  Is  tearing  at  the  heart  of  a  trou- 
bled nation. 

Let  Congress  be  the  voice  of  the  people 
in  condenming  this  action. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  certain  articles  concerning 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  foreign  policy 
in  general. 

The  first  is  a  colimrm  by  Pete  Hamill. 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Post 
on  December  22.  It  is  entitled  "Poor 
Tribute." 

The  second  Is  an  article  by  Halg  Bos- 
majlan,  "Foreign  Policy  and  Demons," 
which  appeared  in  the  December  issue 
of  Frontier  magazine. 

The  third  is  a  story  by  John  Leo,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
Commonweal.  Mr.  Leo's  story,  headed 
"Bad  Day  in  Vietnam,"  appeared  In  the 
Delmarva  Dialog  of  December  16,  1966. 

The  next  item  is  a  portion  of  a  press 
conference  of  Prince  Sihanouk  of  Cam- 
bodia with  four  visiting  Journalists  from 
India.  The  question  and  answers  re- 
late to  American  activities  in  Asia.   This 


Interview  was  reprinted  in  the  Cambo- 
dian Monthly  Illustrated  Review  for  De- 
cember 1966. 

The  fifth  item  is  an  article  from  the 
book  review  section  of  the  Washington 
Post  for  January  8, 1967,  "Them  and  Us" 
by  Frederic  Morton. 

Next  is  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  from  its  editorial  siun- 
mary  of  the  last  week  of  December  1966. 
It  is  entitled  "Stop  the  Bombing  Now." 

The  final  item  is  an  editorial  by  Dan 
Griffin,  assistant  editor,  which  appeared 
in  the  January  14,  1967,  issue  of  Ave 
Maria.  It  is  headed  "The  World  of 
Mythology  and  Nonintervention." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  Dec.  23.   19661 

PoosTHiBxrrE 

(By  Pete  HamiU) 

No  snow  falls  there.  No  ice  slicks  the 
roads.  No  fierce  waves  of  sleet  beat  again«t 
the  face.  There  are  no  children  sleighing 
on  white  hills,  no  sm^ell  of  wax  and  pine,  no 
murmurs  of  bells  and  organs,  no  rock  candy 
In  the  chlU  of  morning.  It's  another  coun- 
try. 

But  Vietnam  i»  part  of  us  now.  We  are 
committed  ';o  her  for  the  rest  of  the  century. 
It  no  longer  matters  that  in  Harlem  this 
afternoon  the  wind  is  battering  tenement 
windows  and  men  are  stuffing  them  with 
cardboard  and  towels  against  the  winter. 
It  no  longer  matters  that  the  roads  are  down 
m  eastern  Kentucky  and  men  with  defeated 
faces  in  plneboard  houses  are  telling  chU- 
dren  that  Ohrlstmas  is  for  other  people. 
They  don't  matter. 

It  doesn't  matter  that  In  New  York  State 
there  are  more  than  7,000,000  Uvlng  below 
the  poverty  Une.  No  it  doesnt  matter  that 
the  only  people  warm  In  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
tonight  could  well  be  the  rats.  It  doesnt 
matter  that  the  hospitals  are  dirty  and  the 
air  charged  with  garbage.  We've  got  better 
things  to  do  with  our  money. 

Take  a  look  at  the  new  issue  of  Ramparts 
If  you  want  to  see  what  the  priorities  in  this 
country  are.  There  Is  a  photograph  of  a 
Vietnamese  kid  on  one  page  that  should  end 
the  war  tomorrow,  but  won't.  The  kid  Is 
about  8  years  old,  and  has  been  hit  either 
by  napalm  or  white  phosphorus.  The  bones 
In  his  Jaw  have  been  melted,  and  the  Jaw 
Is  partially  Jammed  Into  his  throat.  He 
can't  close  it.  He  might  never  be  able  to 
again. 

But  we've  saved  him  from  the  Conunu- 
nlsts.  That  is  the  important  tmng.  He  was 
probably  the  son  of  a  Viet  Cong  anyway. 
And  there  aren't  any  surgeons  left  where  he 
Is.  Madame  Ky  hired  the  last  one.  To  have 
her  eyelids  fixed.  Merry  Christmas,  son.  I 
hope  you  never  fall  In  love  with  a  pretty 
girl. 

The  billions  are  going  there.  12,000  miles 
away,  to  a  country  smaller  than  the  state  of 
Michigan,  ruled  by  a  claque  of  perfumed 
brigands.  It  does  not  matter  that  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  are  moving  towards  a 
state  of  murderous  desperation.  The  bil- 
lions are  going  to  a  war.  That's  what  Is  most 
Important.  Not  the  poor  on  the  next  block. 
They  don't  matter. 

It  doesn't  matter  that  on  Christmas  Eve 
you  will  see  men  In  car  coats  and  dark  faces 
walking  along  14th  St.  In  Manhattan,  looking 
for  the  leftover  toys,  the  damaged  Christmas 
trees,  the  last  scraps  of  decoration,  hoping 
for  a  bargain,  hoping  to  give  a  kid  what  he 
sees  In  movies  and  ads  and  television. 

It  doesn't  matter  that  all  over  this  town 
this  weekend  there  will  be  kids  with  long- 
gone  fathers  depending  on  the  kindness  of 
strangers.  It  doesn't  matter  that  young  guys 
are  off  at  war  in  a  place  they  never  heard  of 
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two  yean  ago,  flgbtlng  for  a  cause  tbat  has 
l)een  hall  explained  to  them,  against  an 
enemy  they'll  never  know. 

The  politicians  will  tell  lu  tbat  to  be  a 
patriotic  American  you  must  believe  that  we 
are  dying  for  the  freedom  of  Vietnam.  If  you 
express  tbe  heresy  that  for  Americana  the 
unfinished  business  of  America  is  more  Im- 
portant, you  have  no  right  to  talk.  The  poli- 
ticians and  the  generals  want  silence.  They 
need  the  silence.  Because  what  they  are 
doing  Is  near  criminal. 

The  Cold  War  could  have  been  over  by  now 
U  this  ugly  little  war  had  not  happened. 
The  War  on  Poverty  might  have  been  more 
than  a  slogan. 

At  least  the  Issues  are  now  clear.  In  any 
contest  between  guns  and  butter,  we  wUl 
chooee  the  guns.  Perhaps  I'm  naive,  but  I 
think  the  cost  of  that  Idlotlo  ondergroimd 
nuclear  explosion  the  other  day  could  have 
renovated  Avenue  D,  and  I  think  Avenue  D 
Is  more  Important.  You  can't  come  on  about 
liberty  and  freedom  while  you're  slipping 
the  strychnine  to  the  poor  In  an  upstairs 
room. 

The  terrible  thing,  of  course,  la  that  so 
many  people  are  being  promiscuously  hurt. 
The  men  fighting  In  our  name  in  Vietnam  are 
as  brave  as  any;  they  are  certainly  not  the 
people  who  are  hurting  our  reputation,  and 
anything  I  write  Is  poor  tribute  Indeed.  But 
the  men  who  are  moving  them  around,  who 
are  trying  to  say  that  In  1990  Vietnam  wont 
have  the  same  relationship  to  China  that 
Nicaragua  has  to  us,  are  causing  desperate 
trouble. 

Not  only  ue  Innocent  people  being  bombed, 
napalmed,  crippled  and  killed;  not  only  are 
our  own  men  dying  every  day;  not  only  have 
we  once  again  come  out  on  the  wrong  side 
of  a  revolution.  But  we  are  also  betraying 
the  citizens  of  our  own  country.  I  wish  the 
world  were  as  fortunate  as  we  have  been.  I 
hope  no  one  starves  In  India  next  week,  and 
Aftlca  la  freed  from  yaws,  and  that  every 
peasant  In  Asia  has  steak  on  his  table  every 
night. 

But  rm  an  American.  I've  been  a  lot  of 
places,  and  this  country  Is  still  the  one  I 
love  more  than  all  others,  as  un-blp  as  that 
might  sound.  And  If  I  think  Jimmy  Oreen 
In  Brownsville  and  Joe  Lopez  In  the  Bronx  are 
more  Important  than  U  Yuan  In  Cam  Ne, 
then  maybe  love  1&  basically  selfish.  I'd 
rather  see  a  tapped-out  American  with  100 
bucks  In  his  pocket  this  afternoon  than  have 
anyone  killed  In  the  name  of  liberty  In  a 
country  beyond  the  snows. 

[From  Frontier  magazine,  December  1006] 

FOREION  POUCT  AND  DEMONS 

(By  Halg  A,  Bosmajlaa) 
J.  William  Fulbrlght,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has 
stated  that  there  Is  a  kind  of  voodoo  about 
American  foreign  policy:  "Certain  drums 
have  to  be  beaten  regularly  to  ward  off  evU 
spirits — ^for  example,  the  maledictions  which 
are  regularly  uttered  against  North  Viet- 
namese aggression,  the  'wild  men'  of  Peking, 
commimlsm  In  general,  and  President  De 
Oaulle.  Certain  pledges  must  be  repeated 
every  day  lest  the  whole  free  world  go  to 
rack  and  ruin — for  example,  we  will  never 
go  back  on  a  commitment  no  matter  how 
unwise;  we  regard  this  alliance  or  that  as 
absolutely  'vital'  to  the  free  world,  and,  of 
course,  we  will  stand  stalwart  In  Berlin  from 
now  until  Judgment  Day." 

The  voodoo,  the  beating  of  the  drums,  the 
maledictions  and  pledges  are  nothing  new  In 
the  relationships  between  nations  and  be- 
tween the  political,  social,  and  religious 
Institutions  within  those  nations.  When 
they  are  pointed  out  to  us,  we  can  recognize 
the  magic  and  mythmaklng,  the  voodoo  and 
ritual  in  the  Institutions  and  movements 
with  which  we  have  no  personal  commit- 
ment. We  are  aware  that  In  some  primitive 
societies  Injury  done  to  a  man's  dothlng  la 
also  InlUcted  thereby  upon  that  person,  that 


certain  Indians  believe  that  by  concentra- 
tion they  will  be  able  to  see  quantities  of 
dentalla  and  will  thereby  come  Into  poe- 
sesslon  of  large  numbers  of  these  coveted 
objects,  that  other  Indians  believed  that  by 
drawing  the  figure  of  a  person  in  sand  or 
clay  and  then  pricking  It  with  a  sharp  stick 
they  Inflict  a  corresponding  Injury  on  the 
person  represented.  Coming  Into  the  20th 
Century,  we  find  an  Industrialized,  civilized 
nation  succumbing  to  a  persuasion  glutted 
with  magic,  myth,  and  ritualizing;  the  Ger- 
man people  fell  under  the  Nasi  spell  with  Its 
"Blood  Flag,"  goose-stepplng,  consecration 
of  the  standards,  "Jewish  bacillus,"  "Bol- 
shevist Dragon,"  fire,  martyrs,  flags,  emblems, 
legends,  book  burnings.  The  Nazi  torch- 
light parades  seemed  to  magically  rid  the 
nation  of  the  "Jewish  plague";  the  Nazi 
eagle  attacked  the  "Red  Dragon";  fire  de- 
stroyed diseased  Intellectualism;  the  "Blood 
Flag"  took  care  of  the  "blood  contamina- 
tion"; the  resurrection  of  the  Nazi  martyrs 
seemed  to  lead  Germany  out  of  the  darkness. 
Recognizing,  evaluating,  and  admitting 
the  \ise  of  such  persuasive  devices  In  our  own 
environment,  especially  in  our  relations  with 
other  nations,  is  another  matter.  No  doubt 
most  Americans  see  no  voodoo  In  American 
foreign  policy;  no  drums  being  beaten  to 
keep  away  the  evil  spirits;  no  chants,  pledges, 
and  maledictions  which  are  uttered  to  ward 
oS  the  foreign  pestilence  and  demons.  It 
is  dlfllcult,  of  course,  for  20th-century  Amer- 
icans, who  see  themselves  as  realistic,  level- 
headed beings  who  act  only  after  they  have 
the  "facts,"  to  admit  that  much  of  their 
behavior  is  the  result  of  beliefs  In  magic  and 
myth.  However,  our  daily  lives  are  perme- 
ated with  such  beliefs.  The  child  places  his 
pulled  tooth  under  the  pillow  and  finds 
money  there  the  next  morning  when  he 
awakes;  we  say,  "Don't  think  such  a 
thought!"  fearing  tbat  thinking  the  thought 
will  transform  It  Into  reality;  the  power, 
whether  mustang  or  tiger,  of  that  shiny  new 
automobile  is  somehow  transferred  to  the 
driver  sitting  in  bis  bucket-seat;  the  magic 
words  of  Oral  Roberts  will  cure  the  sick; 
yearly  beauty  contests  assure  us  that  there 
Is  such  a  thing  a*  eternal  youth;  honey- 
mooners  throw  colas  into  the  foimtaln  and 
divorcees  in  Reno  throw  their  rings  into  the 
Truckee  River;  through  the  euphemisms  we 
have  concocted  for  diseases  and  death  we  can 
ward  off  their  effects  on  us. 

MYTH    AND    tlAGIC    IN    POLTnCS 

There  Is  little  resison  to  believe  that  this 
turn  to  magic,  myUbology,  and  ritual  beha- 
vior stops  when  we  get  into  politics  and  the 
affairs  of  state.  Pbllosopber  Ernst  Casslrer 
has  explained  In  hta  The  Myth  of  the  State 
that  there  are  aspects  of  the  role  of  magic 
and  mythology  In  primitive  society  which  ap- 
ply "equally  well  te  highly  advanced  states 
of  man's  political  life.  In  desperate  situa- 
tions, man  will  always  have  recourse  to  des- 
perate means — and  our  present-day  political 
myths  have  been  such  desperate  means.  If 
reason  has  failed  qs,  there  remains  always 
the  ultima  ratio,  the  power  of  the  miraculous 
and  mysterious." 

Political  scientist  Charles  K.  Merrlam  wrote 
In  his  Political  Power  that  "magic  is  now 
found  In  the  legerdemain  of  verbalisms  and 
the  Jugglings  with  logic  which  Is  so  conunon 
a  feature  of  mass  assemblies,  for  obviously 
many  of  the  oratorls  verbalisms  are  incanta- 
tions rather  than  arguments.  Intoned  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mass  as  a  part  of  the  music  of 
the  occasion.  There  Is  also  a  form  of  magic 
in  the  ceremonies  themselves  with  their  weird 
Impressiveness  and  their  incalculable  forms 
of  Influence  upon  the  great  masses  assem- 
bled." Such  verbalisms  and  incantations  are 
today  an  Integral  part  of  our  affairs  of  state; 
slogans  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  po- 
litical and  social  policy. 

Like  primitive  medlclne-men  repeating  In- 
cantations to  ward  off  the  evil  spirits  and 
doom,  o\ur  polltldacs  utter  words  and  phases 
not  to  convey  semantic  meaning,  but  to  pro- 


duce effects  through  their  recitations.    Cu> 
slrer  has  stated  that  the  first  step  towim 
creating  political  myths  Is  a  change  in  tht 
function  of  language.    "If  we  study  the  it- 
velopment  of  human  speech,"  he  writes,  "m 
find  that  In  the  history  of  civilization  th* 
word  fulfills  two  entirely  different  functlooi. 
To  put  It  briefiy,  we  may  term  these  func- 
tions the  semantic  and  the  magical  use  of  tht 
word.    Even  among  the  so-called  prlmltln 
languages  the  semantic  function  of  the  word 
Is  never  missing;  without  It  there  could  be  no 
human  speech.   But  In  primitive  societies  tb* 
magic  word  has  predominant  and  overwhelm- 
Ing  Influence.    It  does  not  describe  thlnp  ot 
relations  of  things;  It  tries  to  produce  effecti 
and  to  change  the  course  of  nature."   Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  political  and  mili- 
tary leaders,  month  after  month,  year  after 
year,  have  been  chanting,  as  If  to  cast  a  iptii. 
"We  are  winning  In  Vietnam."    These  wonli 
individually  used  once  In  a  descriptive,  logical 
and  semantic  sense,  are  now  used  as  magic 
words  that  do  not  convey  meaning,  but  in- 
stead are  Intended  to  produce  effects  and  stli 
up  emotions.     Writing  of  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  In  1962,  David  Halberstam  says  In 
his  The  Making  of  a  Quagmire:  "Some  gen- 
eral or  official  would  arrive  in  Vietnam,  would 
spend  one  day  In  Saigon  being  briefed  snd 
meeting  the  Ngo  family,  and  another  day  or 
two  in  the  field  inspecting  selected  strategic- 
hamlets  and  units.    Then  he  would  bold  an 
airport  press  conference  In  which  he  would 
say  that  the  war  was  being  won,  that  the 
people  were  rallying  to  the  government,  that 
he  had  been  Impressed  by  the  determination 
of  President  Diem,  who  was  a  great  leader." 
All   through    1963,    officials   In   Saigon  and 
Washington  recited  the  words,  "We  are  win- 
ning In  Vietnam."    In  May,  1964,  South  Viet- 
namese General  Khanb  had  taken  the  offen- 
sive and  South  Vietnamese  casualties  were 
rising,  the  Pentagon  reported  that  the  Gen- 
eral was  "on  the  right  track."     In  August, 

1965,  officials  In  Saigon  and  Washington  ex- 
pressed optimism  over  the  course  of  the  war. 
In  June,  1966,  Americans  were  told,  "We  now 
have   the  initiative  in  Vietnam."     In  July 

1966,  Vice-President  Humphrey  said:  "We 
are  gaining  on  all  four  major  fronts — the  eco- 
nomic front,  the  political  front,  the  diplo- 
matic front  and  the  military  front."  Such 
recitations  would  do  Justice  to  any  prlmltiTe 
medlclne-men  casting  a  spell  over  the  tribal 
enemies. 

In  his  famous  March  2fi,  1964,  speech  de- 
livered In  the  United  States  Senate,  Fulbrlght 
asserted  that  "our  national  vocabulary  is 
full  of  'self-evident  truths'  not  only  about 
'life,  liberty,  and  happiness,'  but  about  a 
vast  number  of  personal  and  public  issues, 
Including  the  Cold  War.  It  has  become  one 
of  the  'self-evident  truths'  of  the  postwar 
era  that  Just  as  the  President  resides  in 
Washington  and  the  Pope  In  Rome,  the 
Devil  resides  Immutably  In  Moscow.  We 
have  come  to  regard  the  Kremlin  as  the 
permanent  seat  of  his  power,  and  we  have 
grovm  almost  comfortable  with  a  menace 
which,  though  unspeakably  evil,  hss  had  the 
redeeming  virtues  of  constancy,  predicta- 
bility, and  familiarity.  Now  the  Devil  has 
betrayed  us  by  traveling  abroad  and,  worse 
still,  by  dispersing  himself,  turning  up  now 
here,  now  there,  and  In  many  places  at  once, 
with  a  devilish  disregard  for  the  laboriously 
constructed  frontiers  of  ideology." 

The  devils  and  self-evident  truths,  the 
magicians  and  incantations  are  most  evident 
and  reach  their  ultimate  In  the  nightmarish 
world  of  the  American  far  right.  It  is  a 
world  in  which  communism  and  socialism  are 
not  like  cancer,  they  are  cancers;  liberalism 
Is  not  like  a  disease,  it  is  a  disease.  Christian 
Crusader  Billy  James  Hargis  writes  in  The 
Far  Left  that  "today  we  find  Satan  Incarnate 
In  International  communism,  and  in  its  off- 
shoots In  tiie  United  States,  the  "far  left.'" 
In  Communism,  the  Total  Lie.  Hargis  argues: 
"As  Christ  became  the  Living  Word  of  God, 
Lenin  became  the  Living  Word  of  Commu- 
nism.   Thereby  he  became  the  Living  Word 
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V  Satan."  According  to  Hargis,  "Satan, 
dothed  in  Communist  garb.  Is  waging  bitter 
nr  against  the  Kingdom  of  God.  .  .  .  You 
can't  negotiate  with  the  Devil." 

GBAPPLINO   WITH    A   HOST    Or    GOBLINS 

Xhe  hocus-pocus  In  this  phantasmagoria 
created  bv  the  far  right  reaches  the  now-you- 
gee-lt-now-you-don't  stage  when  the  leader 
of  the  John  Birch  Society,  Robert  Welch, 
nreals  his   "Principle   of   Reversal,"  which 
tells  us  that  people  who  least  appear  to  be 
communist     are     reaUy     the     Communists. 
"One  of  the  hardest  things  for  the  ordinary 
decent  American  to  realize  is  that  a  secret 
Communist  looks  and  acts  like  anybody  else, 
only  more  so;  or  that  anybody  he,  the  ordi- 
nary decent  American,  happens  to  know  per- 
tonally    could  poesibly  be  a   Communist," 
writes  Welch  In  his  Blue  Book.    If  all  this 
might  appear  to  be  fantasy,  Welch  explains 
that  "we  are  In  circimMtances  where  It  is 
realistic  to  be  fantastic."    The  American  who 
wants  to  enter  fiu'ther  Into  the  nightmarish 
world  of  demons,  evil,  conspiracy,  and  blood 
can   find    his    way    there    by    reading    The 
Thunderbolt,  the  "official  White  Racial  Organ 
of  the  National  States  Rights  Party,"  which 
warned  In  Its  July,  1962,  Issue: 

"Stop  and  think  [sic] !  The  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  has  successfully  kept  the 
borders  closed  at  Hong  Kong  for  years.  AU  of 
a  sudden  these  borders  are  thrown  open! 
Why?  China  is  fantastically  overpopulated. 
Could  this  not  be  an  escape  valve  for  the 
unloading  of  this  problem  onto  the  shoulders 
of  white  nations?  Is  it  not  a  coincidence  that 
at  the  very  same  time  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration Introduces  legislation  to  allow  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  (if  not  miUlons)  of 
Chinamen  to  come  Into  America  diulng  the 
next  fifty  years?  .  .  .  Want  to  help  stop  this 
yellow  Invasion  of  America?  Then  write 
for:  The  NSRP  report  on  the  Hart  bill,  which 
would  bring  millions  of  Chinese  to  America — 
itartling.  but  true.    Only  26c." 

Americans  who  have  succumbed  to  this 
gibberish,  who  liave  entered  this  "reallstlc- 
to-be-fantastlc"  world  are  contributing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  so  that  the  medicine  men  can 
destroy  the  threatening  demons;  however. 
the  demons  continue  to  lurk  and  the  medi- 
cine men  continue  to  demand  more  money 
and  sacrifices. 


BENUMBED    BT    OtTX    OWN    SLOGANS 

No  less  mythical  than  this  world  Is  the 
"Free  World"  as  opposed  to  the  "Captive  Na- 
tions." the  latter  to  be  freed  not  with  "ap- 
peasement," but  through  the  contributions 
of  "Truth  Dollars."  When  an  old  scrub 
woman,  down  on  her  hands  and  knees  scrub- 
bing the  fioor,  insists  that  she  is  the  Queen 
of  England,  we  say  that  she  has  lost  touch 
with  reality.  Yet  In  the  affairs  of  state  we 
talk  of  a  "Free  World"  In  which  we  find  so- 
cieties and  governments  that  are  hardly 
"free."  We  hear  Americans  of  certain  po- 
litical persuasions  insisting  that  the  "freest" 
nations  in  the  "Free  World"  are  Salazar's 
Portugal,  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Taiwan,  and 
Vorster's  Union  of  South  Africa.  Somehow 
It  all  strangely  comes  out  that  the  people 
most  free  in  this  world  are  those  who  have 
the  most  restrictions  on  their  freedoms  of 
assembly,  speech,  and  press.  We  insist  on 
withholding  recognition  of  China,  and.  In 
effect,  try  to  ignore  her  presence  In  this 
world,  but  like  It  or  not,  the  ritual  and  In- 
cantations denying  the  existence  of  China 
will  not  make  the  Chinese  government  dis- 
appear. Like  it  or  not,  the  scrub  woman  will 
not  be  transformed  into  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, no  matter  how  much  she  verbalizes  the 
assertion  that  she  is  the  Queen. 

rORQGN   POLICY   BY  INCANTATION 

We  have  created  a  world  of  our  own  where 
dlscvission  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front  in  Vietnam  conatltutefl  another  "Mu- 
nich" and  the  Idea  of  "appeasement"  Is 
Satanic  in  origin.  Regarding  the  Munich- 
Vietnam  analogy,  Fulbrlght  has  said:  "The 
treatment  of  slight  and  superficial  resem- 


blances as  If  they  were  full-blooded  anal- 
ogles — as  Instances,  as  it  were,  of  history 
'repeating  Itself — is  a  substitute  for  think- 
ing and  a  misuse  of  history."  Americans  have 
regularly  chanted  the  "Munich"  Incantation 
ani  have  thereby  cast  the  dreaded  spell.  We 
heard  the  chorus  cry,  "Munich,"  during  the 
1960  Presidential  campaign  in  reference  to 
the  Quemoy-Matsu  issue.  In  1962  during  the 
Cuban  crisis,  and  now  we  hear  It  again  In 
reference  to  talks  with  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  Even  though  the  situations  In 
Munich.  1938;  Quemoy,  1960;  Cuba,  1962;  and 
Vietnam,  1966;  are  removed  from  each  other 
in  time  and  space  and  circumstances,  even 
though  they  differ  in  cause  and  effect,  the 
"Munich"  incantation  Is  equally  used  as  a 
description  of  foreign  policy,  as  a  substitute 
for  thinking  and  discussion. 

Similarly,  the  term  "appeasement"  carries 
with  it  some  magical  quality  and  apparently 
Is  part  of  the  devil's  work.    Too  often  the 
cry,  "Appeasement,"  Is  uttered  when  a  pol- 
icy suggestion  is  made  which  does  not  com- 
ply   with    the   shibboleths,    "We    must   save 
face"    or    "Why    not    victory?"      As    Ful- 
brlght wrote  in  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine  (May   15,  1966) :   "...  The  word  'ap- 
peasement.' for  example,  comes  as  near  as 
any   word   can   to   summarizing   everything 
that  Is  regarded  by  American  policymakers 
as  stupid,  wicked,  and  disastrous."    Yet,  "In 
a  free  and  healthy  political  atmosphere  It 
(the  word  'appeasement']   would  elicit  nei- 
ther horror  nor  enthusiasm  but  only  Interest 
in  what  precisely  its  proponent  had  In  mind. 
As  Winston  Churchill  once  said:  "Appease- 
ment in  Itself  may  be  good  or  bad  accord- 
ing     to      circumstances.  .  .  .  Appeasement 
from  strength  is  magnanimous  and  noble 
and  might  be  the  surest  and  perhaps  the 
only  path  to  world   peace."     Even  though 
"appeasement"  la  recited  Uke  some  primi- 
tive Incantation,  it  too  is  dignified  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  serious  policy  debate. 

Whether  it  be  the  Chinese  creation  of  the 
"The  U.S.  la  a  paper  tiger"  or  the  Nazi  In- 
ventions of  "Jewish  bacUlus"  and  "Bolshevik 
disease"  or  our  own  concoction  of  mjrths — 
all  such  gibberish  leads  to  sloppy  thinking, 
away  from  discursive  thinking  and  responsi- 
ble debate.  Tigers,  baclUi,  and  demons  Just 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  policy  debate;  In- 
stead, they  call  for  witch  doctors,  dragon 
slayers,  and  medicine  men. 


[From  Delmarva  Dialog,  Dec.  16, 1966] 
Bad  Day  in  Vietnam 


(By  John  Leo) 
The  Tonkin  Gulf  incidents  of  August  1964 
are  among  the  most  mysterious  and  critical 
of  the  entire  Vietnam  war— critical  because 
they  came  at  precisely  the  moment  (we  now 
know)  when  Russia,  China,  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Viet  Oong  had  all  approved  peace 
talks.  This  remarkable  agreement,  achieved 
mainly  by  U  Thant  after  months  of  effort, 
was  shattered  by  the  US  "retaUatory"  raids 
on  the  North  Vietnamese  coast. 

The  Incidents  were  critical  In  another 
sense:  they  led  to  the  first  US  attacks  on  the 
North,  a  harbmger  of  things  to  come,  and 
they  won  for  President  Johnson  approval  for 
the  "Tonkin  Bay  Resolution,"  a  congres- 
sional blank  check  that  he  has  pointed  to 
several  times  since  as  authority  for  various 
escalations.  Including  the  secret  and  mas- 
sive buildup  in  Thailand,  which  now  bristles 
with  a  billion-dollar  US  military  presence 
and  more  US  troops  (30,000)  than  we  had  in 
Vietnam  Itself  until  early  last  year. 

Our  Tonkin  Gulf  raids,  then,  have  meant 
the  end  of  the  highest  hopes  yet  for  nego- 
tiated peace,  a  supra-constltutlonal  blank 
check  for  escalation,  and  the  real  possibility 
of  another  Vietnam  aU  over  again  in  Thai- 
land. 

The  Administration  has  Just  released  the 
transcript  of  the  1964  closed  hearing  In  the 
Senate  on  Tonkin  Gulf.  Characteristically, 
the    Administration  waited   untU    Congress 


was  out  of  town,  and  brt*e  the  news  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  when  a  great  many  Amer- 
icans dont  read  papers  at  all.  The  tran- 
script is  heavily  censored,  but  we  are  now 
able  to  piece  together  bits  of  Information 
that  put  the  Incidents  in  a  wholly  new 
Ught. 

According  to  the  Administration's  ac- 
count, American  warships  were  on  a  routlns 
patrol  In  International  waters  on  August  2, 
when  three  North  Vietnamese  patrol  boats 
engaged  In  an  unprovoked  attack  on  the 
U.SJS.  Maddox;  a  similar  xmprovoked  attack 
was  launched  two  days  later  against  the 
Maddox  and  the  C.  Turner  Joy  whereupon 
President  Johnson  ordered  retaliatory  raids 
against  the  tiny  North  Vietnamese  fleet  and 
its  oil  supplies  and  coastal  Installations. 
Now  It  appears  that  the  words  unprovoked. 
International  waters  and  routine  patrol  are 
all  open  to  some  debate. 

International  Waters:  The  U.S.  recognizee 
a  three-mile  territorial  limit,  but  It  knew 
that  North  Vietnam,  like  many  other  na- 
tions, claims  sovereignty  over  12  miles  of 
coastal  waters. 

In  the  Senate  hearing,  Wayne  Morse  asked 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  how  far  out 
the  U.S.  ships  were.  The  answer  was  cen- 
sored, but  Morse  has  since  made  public  the 
figvue  "6  to  11"  miles  out,  and  he  did  so  in 
a  way  that  suggested  It  was  the  figure  men- 
tioned by  Rusk  In  the  censored  reply.  If 
so,  the  presence  of  the  Maddox  inside  claimed 
territorial  waters  was  a  clear  provocation, 
and  it  might  help  explain  the  puzzle  of  why 
three  tiny  patrol  boats  were  challenging  the 
mighty  U.S.  Navy.  They  could  simply  have 
been  warning  the  U.S.  to  get  out  of  their 
waters. 

Unprovoked:  In  addition  to  any  provoca- 
tion Implicit  m  disregarding  territorial 
waters  It  now  comes  out  that  the  Maddox 
fired  the  first  shot.  The  commander  (far 
after  the  event)  said  It  was  a  warning  shot 
across  the  bow.  In  the  case  of  a  merchant 
ship,  this  wovQd  be  a  warning  to  halt;  In  the 
ccme  of  a  naval  vessel,  particularly  under  the 
circumstances.  It  was  an  axX  of  war  en- 
titling the  PT  boat  to  return  fire. 

Routine  patrol:  At  the  exact  moment  the 
Maddox  was  unprovocatlvely  and  routinely 
patrolling  In  the  Gulf,  a  group  of   South 
Vietnamese  vessels  happ)ened  to  be  bombard- 
ing some  North  Vietnamese  coastal  Islands 
nearby.     "Was  the  U.S.  Navy  standing  guard 
while  vessels  of  South  Vietnam  shelled  North 
Vietnam?"  asked  Senator  Morse.     "That  ie 
the  clear  implication  of  the  Incident."    Yes, 
Indeed,  it  Is.    Radio  Hanoi  had  been  com- 
plaining for  days  that  the  UA  Navy  was 
shepherding    Its    client    South    Vietnamese 
ships  in  close  for  attacks  on  the  north  coast. 
And  the  New  York  Times  for  Aug.  3,  1964, 
quoted  "Defense  Department  officials"  as  ad- 
mitting   that    "destroyers    on    patrol    have 
sometimes    collaborated    with    South    Viet- 
namese hit-and-run  raids  on  North  Vietnam 
cities  .  .  ."     Routine?     Unprovoked?     Sen- 
ator Fulbrlght  helped  push  through  the  Ton- 
kin Bay  resolution  after  getting  assurances 
from  Rusk  that  the  attacks  on  the  U.S.  ships 
were  unprovoked.    Now  he  feels  he  was  had. 
Small  wonder. 

There  Is  more  to  the  mystery.  Hanoi  ad- 
mitted the  incident  of  August  2  (though  of 
course  it  had  a  different  version),  but  it  in- 
sisted that  the  incident  of  August  4  was  a 
total  US  fabrication.  The  Incidents  were 
almost  exactly  the  same,  according  to  the 
US,  and  occurred  under  similar  conditions. 

Why  would  Hanoi  admit  the  first  and  then 
deny  the  second  so  heatedly?  Many  have 
suggested  that  the  second  Incident  did  not. 
In  fact,  take  place.  The  US  has  produced  no 
evidence  that  it  did — ^no  eye  witnesses,  no 
photographs,  although  the  US  Is  accustomed 
to  produce  photographic  evidence  in  such 
cases,  and  surely  could  not  have  been  caught 
with  Its  photographers  asleep.  The  tiny  pa- 
trol boats  might  have  been  surprised  to  have 
been  shot  at  on  August  2;  would  they  be 
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likely  TO  attack  two  Highly  armed  destroyers 
that  they  knew  were  ready  to  shoot?  At  any 
rate  the  US  threw  a  tight  security  blanket 
over  the  alleged  Incident,  and  even  censored 
all  saUors'  mall  home.  Why  aU  the  secrecy 
If  Its  accoiint  la  correct?  „„^v. 

The  heavy  US  reprtsal  against  the  North 
Vietnamese  toast  Is  also  odd.  If  a  stranger 
takes  an  vmprovoked  swing  at  your  head,  It 
la  usually  considered  reprisal  enough  U  you 
knock  him  flat  (as  the  Maddox  did  by  sink- 
ing two  or  more  of  the  PT  boats) :  It  Is  not 
normally  good  form  to  proceed  to  hU  home 
and  beat  up  Ws  wife  and  kids  as  well.  Un- 
less  of  course.  It  was  not  a  "reprisal"  at  aU, 
but'  a  calciUated  manipulation  of  a  minor 

*^Sch\irmann.  Scott  and  Zelnlk  IncUne  to 
this  interpretation  In  their  book.  The  PoUUcs 
of  Escalation  In  Vietnam:  "Careful  study  or 
these  facts  suggests  that  the  US  attack  on 
the  North  was  no  simple  act  of  "reprisal 
(but)  ...  in  fact  a  response,  a  negaUve  re- 
sponse, to  international  poUtlcal  develop- 
ments, specifically  to  the  appeals  In  late  July 
1964  by  de  Oaulle,  U  Thant  and  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  reconvened  Geneva  Conference. 

I  F  Stone,  whoee  digging  has  produced  a 
number  of  Interesting  nuggets  about  the  In- 
cidents suggested  addiUonal  reasons:  "A  re- 
examination of  the  Tonkin  Bay  affair  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  committee  wlU 
show  that  It  served  three  purposes.  It  gave 
Johnson  the  blank  check  for  war  he  needed 
to  negotiate  the  \we  of  Thai  bases  for  bomb- 
ing It  enabled  him  to  satisfy  the  cries  com- 
InK  from  Khanh  and  Ky  that  the  US  by  some 
strong  action  show  that  It  was  not  a  paper 
tiger  It  also  gave  Johnson  a  chance  to  steal 
some  of  Ooldwater-B  thunder  In  the  presi- 
dential campaign.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whetiier  the  resolution  had  actually 
been  drafted  before  the  events  In  Tonkin 

Bay." 

It  was.  In  Esquire  magazine  for  Novem- 
ber 1965,  the  Washington  bureau  chief  for 
the  New  York  Times,  Tom  Wicker,  wrote: 
"UsuaUy,  his  (Johnson's)  timing  Is  precisely 
his  own— as  when  he  presented  his  VletnMU 
resolution  to  Congress  the  day  after  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  crUls.  He  had  been  carry- 
ing it  around  In  his  pocket  for  weeks  wait- 
ing for  the  moment."  ^^ 

It  would  appear  that  Senator  Pni.BHioHT  is 
not  the  only  one  who's  been  had. 

One  more  point.  The  'TJefense  Depart- 
ment officials"  quoted  by  the  Times  on  Au- 
gust 3  described  the  first  (and  perhaps  only) 
Tonkin  Bay  clash  has  "unwelcome  but  not 
especially  serious."  Yet  the  President,  with 
the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution  In  his  pocket  (as 
Wicker  tells  us),  decided  to  turn  It  Into  a 
big  International  Incident  by  grave  state- 
ments and  an  emergency  television  appeal 
to  the  nation.  Whatever  his  motives,  he 
must  have  known  about  the  impressive  peace 
opening  provided  by  Thant  and  de  Gaulle; 

II  he  had  been  at  all  Interested  In  this  op- 
portunity, the  ambiguous  and  unimportant 
Tonkin  Gulf  lncldent(8)  could  have  been 
played  down.  No  damage  at  all  had  been 
done  to  VS.  personnel  or  facilities. 

He  preferred  to  play  them  up  and  produce 
the  artfully  worded  resolution  that  tied  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  and  rallied  the  na- 
tion for  another  round  of  escalation.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  the  "credibility  gap"  be- 
gan to  widen  Into  a  gaping  fissure. 
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[Ftom  the  Cambodian  Monthly  Xllustrated 

Review,  December  1966] 

Mt  Answsiis  to  a  Group  or  Indian 

JOTTBNAUSTS 

(By  Norodom  Sihanouk) 
Do   ways    and    means    exist    to   promote 
Khmero-Indlan  relations,  more  especially  In 
the  economic  sphere? 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  only  limited  scope 
for  promoting  economic  relations,  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  two  cotintries  are  at  present 
engaged  in  developing  economies,  which  are 
not  complementary,  but  Indeed  parallel. 


Thus,  Cambodia  and  India  have  oriented 
their  industrialization  In  identical  fashion 
With  a  view  to  satisfying  to  the  maxlmiim 
the  home  demand  for  consumer  goods  and 
capital  eqiUpment  In  order  to  husband  our 
hard  currency  reserves. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  our  prod- 
ucts cannot  compete  with  those  offered  \is 
by  very  advanced  countries  In  respect  to 
quality,  finish  and — In  many  cases — price. 
It  Is  natural  enough,  therefore,  that  India — 
and  this  is  the  case  with  Cambodia — should 
turn  m  the  first  place  to  these  countries  for 
their  essential  ImportB. 

The  same  rule  appUes  In  regard  to  the 
marketing  of  our  agricultural  products.  Our 
major  concern  being  to  find  markets  where 
payment  can  be  made  In  the  hard  currency 
we  require  to  pay  for  Imports  of  equipment, 
and  Industrial  machinery  or  Imports  of  a 
similar  nature. 

But,  although  the  possibilities  of  Increas- 
ing trade  between  India  and  Cambodia  are 
strictly  limited,  there  is  no  imp-Jdlment  In 
my  opinion  to  Increasing  our  co-operation  In 
cultural,  scientific  and  political  affairs. 
Thus,  not  only  exchanges  of  general  Infor- 
mation but,  also,  of  the  results  of  experi- 
ments of  a  cultural,  scientific  and  econoir-c 
nature  would  undoubtedly  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  our  countries.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote this  objective,  we  might— for  ex- 
ample— send  students  and  probationers  to 
India,  receiving  In  eetchange  Indian  friends 
Interested  In  seme  specific  aspect  of  the 
methods  we  are  employing  to  modernize  our 
country. 

Doctor  Zaklr  Husaaln's  visit  to  Cambodia 
is  certainly,  both  from  political  and  diplo- 
matic point  of  view,  a  good  thing.  I  am 
likewise  of  the  opinion  that  It  would  serve  a 
useful  purpose  to  increase  such  opportuni- 
ties for  contact  between  the  leaders  of  our 
two  countries  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
views  on  specific  international  problems 
and — more  especially— on  problems  affect- 
ing Asia  and.  also,  to  adopt  the  practice  of 
taking  counsel  together  more  often  at  Im- 
portant International  conventions  etc. 

What  views  do  you  hold  on  the  Vietnamese 
problem? 

Cambodia  deplores  more  especially  the 
glut  of  ^eeches,  olBclal  commentaries,  ap- 
peals, suggestions,  proposals,  offers  to  medi- 
ate, convene  conferences  and  Invitations 
of  various  sorts  occa«loned  by  the  Vietnamese 
problem.  This  problem  Is  widely,  far  too 
widely  discussed.  Many  personages  have  not 
hesitated  to  propose  solutions  without  ref- 
erence to  the  wishes  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, without  any  prior  attempt  to  ascertain 
either  the  root-cauie  of  the  Vietnamese  af- 
fair, or  the  realities  of  the  Vietnamese  situa- 
tion. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  all  and  sundry 
should  seek  to  find  some  way  to  settling  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  But,  assuming  that  their 
love  of  peace  and  Justice  Is  sincere,  would  It 
not  be  more  fitting  for  them  to  adopt  an 
equitable  and  simple  approach.  And  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  an  approach  could 
only  be  the  recommendation  that  pressure 
should  be  brought  to  bear  by  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  upon  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  this  country  to 
renounce  their  present  policy  of  seeking, 
by  brute  force  and  barbarian  methods,  to 
Impose  their  neo-c«lonlalist  domination  over 
other  countries.  In  this  connection,  I  feel 
compelled  to  remind  you  that  Cambodia  has 
already  proposed — without  success — that  the 
American  aggressors  should  be  put  In  politi- 
cal, economic  and  cultxiral  quarantine. 

It  can  be  readily  understood  that  the  am- 
biguous attitude  adopted  in  certain  quarters 
revolts  the  Vietnamese  people.  Further- 
more, such  an  attitude  merely  serves  to  com- 
Idlcate  a  very  simple  problem  and  to  conceal 
from  world-opinion  the  nub  of  the  problem, 
which  is  the  violation  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments by  the  United  States. 

These     Agreements     provided     for     the 


evacuation  of  all  foreign  troops  from  Viet- 
nam and  for  an  end  to  be  put  to  further 
foreign  interference  In  ^^etnamese  Internal 
affairs,  whether  this  was  directed  at  the 
formation  of  a  government  in  Saigon  or  at 
Influencing  the  reunlflcatlon  Issue.  The 
United  States  never  had  and.  In  consequence, 
do  not  have  any  right  to  Impose  their  pres- 
ence on  South  Vietnam.  Did  China  or 
Russia  Intervene  In  Indonesia  following  the 
Generals'  "coup  d'6tat"  and  the  massacre  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  communists? 
Why  do  the  Americans,  therefore,  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  right  to  forbid  the  Vietnamese 
to  settle  their  affairs  In  conformity  with  their 
wishes? 

I  felt  compelled  not  long  ago  to  put  the 
following  question  to  a  representative  ot 
Radio  Monte  Carlo,  who  had  been  Intoxi- 
cated by  American  propaganda:  "What 
would  Monegasque  citizens  think  were 
France  or  Italy  to  decide,  regardless  of  their 
wishes  m  the  matter,  to  Install  a  republican 
regime  In  the  Principality?"  It  seems  to  us 
frankly  Incomprehensible  that  people  are  to 
be  found  prepared  to  Justify  the  policy 
being  pursued  by  the  United  States;  which 
denies  the  Vietnamese  people  the  right  to 
set  up  the  regime  to  which  their  preference 
goes,  and  to  live  a  life  In  conformity  with 
their  conceptions. 

On  another  recent  occasion,  a  Western 
diplomat  who  had  come  to  present  his 
credentials,  assured  me  that  the  United 
States  was  not  under  any  obligation  to  re- 
spect the  Geneva  Agreements  on  the 
groiinds  that  the  American  Government  was 
not  a  party  to  them.  But  does  this  consti- 
tute a  valid  excuse  to  violate  them  in  such 
cynical  fashion?  Cambodia's  Independence 
derives  from  agreements  signed  with  Prance. 
But  does  this  give  Holland,  Japan  or  Thai- 
land the  right  to  consider  them  Invalid  on 
the  grounds  that  they  did  not  sign  them 
and.  In  consequence,  to  occupy  our  country? 
And  yet  this  Is  precisely  what  the  Americans 
are   doing   In   Vietnam. 

I  felt  called  upon  to  draw  the  attention 
of  this  diplomat  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States'  representatives  at   Geneva  had  ex- 
plicitly declared  that,  although  they  were 
not  prepared  to  sign  the  Agreements  In  ques- 
tion, they  would  give  a  formal  undertaking 
not  to  obstruct  their  implementation.    Now 
it  Is  a  well-knovra  fact  that,  despite  this 
declaration,  the  Americans  lost  no  time  in 
Installing  themselves  In  South  Vietnam  im- 
mediately after  the  French  had  left,  sub- 
jecting it  In  due  course  to  a  military  occupa- 
tion, coupled  with  a  "de  facto"  protectorate. 
That  U  the  heart  of  the  problem.    I  can- 
not conceive  how  anyone  can  arrogate  to 
himself  the  right  to  dUcuss  Vietnam  and  to 
Invoke  the  cause  of  peace  and  Justice  unless 
he  Is  prepared  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Americans  must  shoulder  the  entire  guUt  for 
this  affair. 

Do  the  consequences  of  the  Chinese  cul- 
tural revolution  represent  a  danger  and  fc 
threat  to  the  outside  world? 

I  am  unable  to  see  In  what  way  the 
Chinese  cultural  revolution  constitutes  » 
threat  to  other  countries.  I  admit  that  m 
Chinese  have  adopted  a  more  austere  mode 
of  life  and  have  made  It  conform  more 
closely  to  the  Spartan  pattern.  But  this  1« 
understandable  enough  at  a  time  when  they 
are  anticipating  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  which  is  in 
the  process  of  stepping  up  its  bombardment 
of  North  Vietnam.  The  American  danger  u 
on  their  very  threshold.  It  Is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  combat  any  tendency 
to  relax,  and  make  preparations  to  deleno 
themselves  with  a  view  to  ensuring  tneir 
country's  survival.  , 

There  is  far  too  much  talk  of  China  s  ag- 
gressiveness, and  not  enough  attention  w 
paid  to  the  fact  that  it  Is  ringed  by  bas« 
occupied  by  American  naval,  air  and  ism 
forces,  while  American  nuclear  missiles  u« 
trained  on  their  towns.  Let  us  suppose  lor 
a  moment  that  a  powerfully  armed  cwm 


had  set  up  bases,  similar  to  those  manned 
bv  the  Americans  at  the  present  time.  In 
Mexico,  Cuba  and  Canada.  Would  not  the 
united  States  be  Justified  In  considering  It- 
jelf  threatened,  and  In  bracing  itself  to  meet 
this  threat?  „       .      ,_ 

For  my  part,  I  am  »inable  to  recaU  a  single 
mstance— either  before,  or  during  the  cul- 
tural revolution— of  China  overstepping  Its 
territorial  limits.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Americans  remain  In  occupation  of  Taiwan, 
the  English  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  Portu- 
guese of  Macao  .  .  . 


[Prom   the   Washington    Post   Book   Week, 
'  Jan.  8. 1967] 

"Them"  and  Us 
(By  Frederic  Morton,  author  of  "The  Roths- 
(iillds:     A    Family    Portrait"     and    "The 
Schatten  Affair"  (both  Athenetun) ) 
"How  wonderful  to  see  you!"  Frau  Masch 
said.    "You've  no  Idea  how  often  we  talked 
about  you,  your  whole  ftunlly!" 

I  had  returned  to  my  native  Vienna  In  1952, 
and  Frau  Masch,  the  grocery  lady  on  my  old 
block,  couldn't  get  over  It.  "Just  the  other 
day  I  was  thinking  of  you  again,"  she  said. 
"What  a  clever  man  your  nice  father  wasl" 
"Clever?"  I  said. 

"But  he  could  foresee  the  whole  thing, 
your  father  I  He  knew  what  we  would  all 
have  to  go  through  under  the  Nazis.  I  mean 
the  war.  such  hunger  and  the  bombs  and 
everything.  If  we'd  been  clever  like  him, 
we  would  have  gone  to  America  too." 

"You're  not  Jewish,"  I  said.    "You  weren't 

put  in  a  concentration  camp  like  my  father." 

"Oh  yes,  awful."  she  said.     "But  he  got 

out  again  Just  In  time,  didn't  he?    I  trust  he 

Is  well?" 
"Comparatively,"  I  said. 
"Well,  we  all  had  troubles  with  the  Nazis, ' 
Frau  Masch  said.     "Only  we  had  no  Initia- 
tive.   We  should  have  emigrated.     What  a 
clever  man!" 

Blackout.  Fourteen  years  later.  In  1966, 
I  was  leaving  the  Ambassador  Theater  with  a 
mend  after  a  performance  of  Peter  Weiss' 
The  Investigation.  We  were  silent,  until  we 
reached  the  nearest  bar  and  had  gotten  a 
Scotch  down  our  throats.  Only  then  one  of 
us — I'm  not  sure  who— said: 

"You  know,  Tom  Pedl  was  Just  right  In 
that  part!" 

The  friend  with  whom  I  had  seen   Tne 
Investigation  is  one  of  our  most  sensitive 
literary  critics.    I  am  suppoeed  to  be  articu- 
late  and   had — shall   we   say? — an    autobio- 
graphical relationship  with  the  theme.    Yet, 
In  a  way,  we  both  pulled  a  Frau  Masch.    Her 
subterfuge  was  crass,  vulgar,  and  transparent. 
Our  response  can  be  described  more  politely 
as  an  attempt  not  to  demean  what  we  had 
just  been  through  with  the  Inadequately  sen- 
timental.   Still,  my  critic  friend,  Frau  Masch, 
and  I  had  this  In  common:  when  our  three 
noses  were  rubbed  In  enormity,  our  Instinc- 
tive reflex  was  to  try — according  to  our  sev- 
eral lights — to  hold  enormity  at  arm's  length. 
That  Is,  as  the  phrase  goes,  ohly  human. 
It's   only   human   to   deflect   from    yourself 
the  Import  of  the  recent  Germtn  trial  which 
dealt  with  the  murder  of  four  million  peo- 
ple In  Auschwitz.   TTiere  Is  a  tendency  to 
defend    yourself    against    the    sheer    exist- 
ence of  the  theme,  against  Its  almost  In- 
supportable  oppressiveness    In    the    court- 
room.   And  the  documentaries  coming  out 
of  the  Auschwitz  trial  must  be  Judged  by 
the  degree  to  which  they  undermine  our 
defenses^    by  the   effectiveness   with   which 
they  Interdict  the  Prau  Masches  within  us; 
by  the  power   with   which   they   make   us 
honor  the  past  with  our  pain. 

Peter  Weiss'  The  Investigation,  though 
an  Ingeniously  conceived  (and  In  New 
York  perceptively  directed  by  Ulu  Groe- 
banl)  dramatization  of  the  trial,  can't  help 
being  a  performance.  What  fortlfles  us 
against  the  reality  It  projects  Is  the  frame- 
work of  make-believe  that  tinsels  this  play 


no  less  than  the  next  show  up  the  block: 
the  box  office,  ths  ushers,  a  glossy  program 
gorgeous  with  fur  ads,  the  varying  proficien- 
cies of  the  actors  (this  last  being  a  sub- 
topic  particularly  convenient  for  reducing 
the  theme  to  chit-chat). 

The  book  version  of  the  play  would  seem 
to  escape  such  distractions,  except  that  the 
scenes  are  blUed  as  "The  Song  of  the  Fire 
Ovens,"  "The  Song  of  S.  S.  Corporal  Stark," 
etc.  Courtroom  minutes  have  been  forced 
Into  free- verse  fines.  (Judge:  How  did  the 
delivery  of  prisoners  to  the  gas  ovens  pro- 
ceed?) This  suggests  an  arty  Utaretto,  In- 
toning a  Gotterdammerung  grandeur  with 
material  that  Is  defaced  by  anything  but 
simplicity.  ^  _       . 

Simplicity  was  the  strong  point  of  Bernd 
Naxmiann's  reportage  of  the  trial  In  the 
Frankfurter  AVLgemeine  Zeitung.  A  fine  In- 
stinct of  when  to  skip,  where  to  paraphrase, 
and  what  to  quote  verbatim  let  him  present 
the  182  days  of  the  Auschwitz  trial  with  all 
the  highlights  Intact,  none  colored  and 
therefore  clouded  by  edltorlaUzlng.  But. 
publUhed  In  a  dally  newspaper,  the  dis- 
cussion of  mass  gassings  had  to  compete 
vrith  stock-market  bulletins  or  the  shock- 
ing new  hemlines.  All  kinds  of  prosperous 
derniers  oris  helped  drown  the  sounds  that 
were  made  In  Auschwitz  20  years  before. 

The  Naumann  series  has  now  been  con- 
solidated into  a  book,  Auschwitz  (Praeger, 
$7  95) ,  which  allows  no  such  relief.  Its  sus- 
tained fiow  aligns  a  scattering  of  dreadful 
vignettes  Into  a  single  Intolerable  epic.  Yet 
even  here,  one  reads  and  tries  to  mitigate 
the  blackness  of  It  all  by  giving  It  romantic 
or  literary  shapes.  Somehow  one  seizes  on 
melodramatic  monsters.  S.  S.  man  WUhelm 
Boger  for  Instance,  head  of  the  Intelligence 
unit  at  Auschwitz,  who  Invented  a  versatile 
torture  Instrument  called  the  "Boger  swing. ' 
who  often  bicycled  around  the  camp  with  a 
breathlessly  running  prisoner  roped  to  his 
bike  and  who  once  smashed  a  child's  head 
against  the  wall  and  then  finished  the  apple 
the  child  had  Just  been  eating.  .    .     ^  ., 

Or  Pery  Broad,  a  more  sophisticated 
demon;  this  half-Brazilian  German,  born  in 
Rio,  was  known  as  "death  In  kid  gloves. 
He  had  exquisite  manners,  never  hit  anyone 
unless  he  meant  to  kill.  After  the  war  he 
wrote  by  way  of  a  Rousseauesque  fioxirlsh, 
the  "Broad  Report"  (Included  In  the  book)  — 
a  description  of  Auschwitz,  its  layout.  Its  pro- 
gram Its  atmosphere,  and.  last  not  least,  hU 
own  rather  deftly  verbaUzed  remorse.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  from  such  elegance  Is 
Oswald  Kaduk  (his  very  name  means  "devil 
in  Polish) ,  the  ex-butcher  and  drunkard  who 
lurched  about  with  a  smoking  pistol,  leaving 
corpses  In  his  wake. 

While  Auschwitz  sticks  to  egregious  per- 
sonalities. It  Is  still  bearable.  Boger,  Broad, 
and  Kaduk  Inflame  our  righteousness  with- 
out threatening  It.  You  can  construe  them 
as  greatly  heightened  and  Teutonlcally 
twisted  versions  of  the  Bad  Guys  In  movie 
folklore  of  Cagney,  Edward  G.  Robinson  and 
William  Bendlx  as  the  hairy  ape.  They  con- 
fine evil  nicely  within  the  picaresque. 

Then  we  flnd  among  the  accused  one  or  two 
who  are  much  blander  and  more  clerklike 
engines  of  destruction.  Their  genre  reminds 
us  of  Elchmann.  whose  terrible  banality  so 
much  struck  Hannah  Arendt.  Still,  the  kind 
of  bureaucratic,  prissy  Impassivity  with 
which  these  people  applied  themselves  to 
human  slaughter- 1  always  Imagine  them 
with  Hlmmler's  schoolmarmlsh  eyeglasses— 
this  too,  classlfles  them  as  bizarre,  absurdly 
apart  from  the  ruck  of  humanity.  It  abets 
the  Impression  that  flendlshness  Is  some- 
thing played  by  a  good  character  actor,  and 
can  probably  be  turned  off  by  a  twist  of  the 

right  knob. 

Many  of  the  accused,  however,  seem  with- 
out the  faintest  tinge  of  the  sinister.  They 
keep  insisting,  quite  rlghtty,  that  they  are 
"little  men."  pilloried  so  publicly  here  whUe 
the   "big  feUow"   always  get  away.    These 


little  men  are  like  the  men  in  the  street  in- 
tercepted by  the  inquiring  photographer; 
ready  to  state  their  opinions  on  higher  taxes, 
but  bitterly  resenting  all  these  questions 
about  the  massacre  of  four  million  people. 

"If  I  were  the  kind  of  man  depicted  here." 
says  S.  S.  man  Bruno  Schlage.  "I  would  have 
always  been  like  that.  A  murderer  Isn't 
made  like  that,  especially  If  he  comes  from 
a  decent  famUy.  A  murderer  Is  born.  I 
have  no  criminal  record." 

It's  not  an  altogether  preposterous  asser- 
tion,    witness  after  witness  testified  that  the 
warm  decency   of  their  previous  fives  con- 
tinued to  cUng  almost  obscenely  to  a  number 
of   guards   long   after   they   took   up   their 
duties    In    the    death    camp.    TenderneeB, 
Joviality,  humor,  and  nostalgia  did  not  desert 
your  average  Untersturmfuhrer  Just  because 
he  happened  to  usher  his  daUy  freight-car- 
load of  Jews  toward  the  gas  chambers.    Hla 
chores  turned  him  Into  a  professional  mass 
murderer,  but  only  sort  of  Incidentally,  and 
only   during   working   hours.     "The   atmos- 
phere,"  a  former  prisoner  testifies,  "wasn't 
rigidly  Prvisslan.     S.  S.  men  kidded  around 
and  talked  about  their  glrUriends."    On  the 
station  ramp  where  newly  arrived  prisoners 
were  divided  between  those  to  be  gassed  Im- 
mediately and  those  to  be  spared  a  while 
longer — on   that   ramp   where,    to   the   neat 
mind,  nothing  but  tragedy  of  awesome  pure- 
ness  could  have  come  to  pass — on  that  ramp, 
again   and   again,   casual   little   kindnesses 
broke  out.    A  selecting  S.  S.  doctor  would 
recognize  a  home-town  face,  save  him    (at 
least  temporarily),  encourage  and  Joke  with 
the  man,  and  then,  lips  stlU  smllUng,  turn 
back   to   doom   thousands.    Most   pregnant 
women  were  Incinerated,  but  those  who  did 
manage  to  give  birth  often  got  flowers  from 
the    guards.     Who    can    resist    a    new-bom 
babe? 

It  Is  here  that  the  full  ghastliness  of  the 
book    begins    to    hit    home.    At    first    the 
iinlqueness  of  Auschvritz  protects  the  reader. 
Its  very  extremity  makes  It  a  black  sport 
quarantined  from  the  rest  of  experience,  Uo- 
lated  the  better  from  our  conscience  the  more 
It  arouses  our  outrage.     (The  verdict  of  the 
postwar  Judges  continues  a  sense  of  gro- 
tesque unreality.    Dr.  Willi  Prank,  for  ex- 
ample.  Is  found  guilty  of  complicity  In  the 
Joint  murder  on  at  least  six  separate  occa- 
sions of  at  least  one  thousand  persons  each — 
and  Is  sentenced  to  a  total  of  seven  years 
at  hard  labor.    This  scale  of  Justice  ought 
to  condemn  a  "simple"  murderer  of  a  single 
person  to  about  10  hours  In  the  peniten- 
tiary.)    The  dimensions  of  the  abomination 
are  so  peculiarly.  surreallstlcaUy  German,  so 
safely  nonpareil.     The  guards  grimace  on  the 
far  side  of  nightmare.    All  we  want  to  under- 
stand Is  the  emotions  of  the  prisoners. 

Yet  as  long  as  our  contact  point  Is  simply 
"These  deaths  and  tortures  could  have  been 
Infilcted  on  me  I"  our  participation  In  the 
book  Is  incomplete.    We  are,  however,  ap- 
palled, snug  Inside  the  morally  comfortable 
stance  of  the  victim.    But  wsttt-    The  court- 
room minutes  produce  men  who  wore  not 
only  the  death's-head  cap  of  the  S.S.  but. 
Just  as  persuasively,  the  trappings  of  the  folks 
next  door.    Too  many  all  too  human  S.S. 
killers      appear.    And      our      participation 
changes  to  a  more  fatal  key:  "These  deaths 
and  tortures — could  I  have  Infilcted  them?" 
Once  this  happens,  Auschtcitz  bursts  out 
of  the  Third  Reich,  out  of  the  19408  Into 
tomorrow's   New    York   Times,   into   Selma, 
Indonesia,   and   Saigon.    Of  a  sudden  you 
look  differently  at  the  feUow  who  goes  blke- 
rldlng  with  his  kids  In  Central  Park  on  Sun- 
days and  writes  chewing-gum  ads  during  the 
week.    You  wonder:   has  he  enough  complex 
humanity  In  him  to  become  one  day  at  least 
a  cog  In  the  technology  of  mass  murder? 
How  different  Is  he  from  the  decent,  hard- 
working, tax-paying,  soccer-playing  acquies- 
cent German  In  1939?     And  what  about  the 
phrases  that  are  fanfillar  to  the  biker  In 
Central  Park  when  It  comes  to  defining  the 
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great  poUtlcal  iMues  of  the  day;  Uke  Achiev- 
ing Security  In  Southeast  Aala  by  DefoUatlon 
and  by  Pacification  of  Villages?  All  those 
sanitized  Idloma  which  are  stUl  compaUble 
with  kiddle  bicycle  riding— how  different  are 
they  from  the  white-washed  language  that 
culminated  In  the  extermination  camp,  the 
Special  Treatfiient  of  the  RaclaUy  Undesir- 
able for  the  sake  of  the  New  Order? 

I  don't  think  we  ought  to  equate,  slm- 
pllBtlcally.  one  society  with  the  other.  In 
the  other  society,  for  Instance,  this  review 
could  not  have  been  printed.  But  neither  do 
I  think  that  we  should,  slmpUstlcaUy.  con- 
sider Auschwitz  a  nightmarish  fluke.  I  think 
thla  book  should  make  us  do  something  that 
wasn't  done  much  In  Germany  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago— namely,  wonder.  I  hope  many 
will  suiter  their  way  through  these  pages  and 
end  up  by  doing  much  wondering  soon.  For 
you  have  not  read  Auschwitz  right  If  you 
think  that  Ifs  only  about  "them,"  way  back 
When,  Brother,  It  Just  could  be  about  aU 
of  118,  right  now. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dlspatch,  December 
19661 
Stop  thx  Bombino  Now 
The  American  people  have  not  been  given 
the  whole  truth  about  United  States  bomb- 
ing of  civilians  In  North  Vietnam  and  the 
facts,  as  revealed  by  Harrison  Salisbury  of 
The  New  York  Times,  are  shocking  enough 
to  bring  widespread  demands  for  an  Imme- 
diate end  to   this  Immoral — and  useless — 
form  of  attack. 

As  Mr.  Salisbury  makes  startUngly  clear  In 
on-the-scene  dispatches  from  Hanoi,  not  only 
are  large  numbers  of  civilians  being  killed 
and  their  homes  destroyed,  whether  Inten- 
tionally or  not,  but  the  bombing  Is  having 
virtually  no  mlUtary  effect.  This  verifies  at 
first  hand  what  objective  analysts  have  main- 
tained for  months — the  bombing  Is  a  mili- 
tary and  political  failure. 

It  may  be  worse  than  that  Inasmuch  as  It 
has  strengthened  the  resolve  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  fight  back  against  what  they 
regard  as  an  aggressive  white  colonial  power. 
They  have  developed  an  extensive  system  of 
shelters;  they  have  dispersed  as  much  as 
possible;  they  have  developed  facilities  for 
the  quick  repair  of  roads  and  bridges.  The 
mood  of  Hanoi,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Salisbury. 
Is  that  of  a  "wartime  city  going  about  Its 
business  briskly,  energetlcaUy,  purposefully." 
The  Pentagon  has  tried  to  cover  up  what 
It  has  been  doing.  After  the  facts  were  dis- 
closed, the  Department  of  Defense  acknowl- 
edged that  American  pilots  had  accidentally 
hit  civilian  areas  when  attempting  to  bomb 
military  targets.  Previously  the  Administra- 
tion had  conceded  only  that  this  was  pos- 
sible. In  view  of  the  record,  what  weight 
should  be  given  to  the  denial  that  civilian 
areas  were  bombed  on  purpose? 

Mr,  Salisbury  cites  the  case  of  Nam  Dlnh. 
a  city  60  miles  south  of  Hanoi,  20  miles  from 
the  coast.  Says  his  dispatch:  "Nam  Dlnh  has 
been  systematically  attacked  by  United  States 
Seventh  Fleet  bombers  since  June  28,  1965. 
The  cathedral  tower  looks  out  on  block  after 
block  of  desolation.  The  city's  90,000  popu- 
lation has  been  reduced  to  less  than  20,000 
by  evacuation;  13  per  cent  of  the  city's  hous- 
ing has  been  destroyed;  89  persons  have  been 
killed  and  405  wounded." 

Why?  The  U.S.  has  never  Identified  a  mili- 
tary objective  In  Nam  Dlnh.  A  textile  plant, 
the  principal  Industry,  has  been  bombed  19 
times  and  the  homes  nearby  laid  waste.  The 
center  of  the  silk  Industry  was  blasted  by 
a  number  of  heavy  bombs  about  6:30  ajn. 
April  14,  Just  as  factory  shifts  were  changing, 
resulting  in  heavy  loss  of  life  and  property 
damage.  Irrigation  dikes  near  the  city  have 
been  attacked. 

1ST.  Salisbury  was  offered  two  North  Viet- 
namese explanations  for  the  unannoiinced 
assaults :  One,  that  the  Americans  thought 
they  could  Intimidate  the  populace  by  con- 
tinuous attacks,  and,  two,  that  the  attacks 
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were  Intended  to  be  an  object  lesson  to 
Hanoi,  showing  what  U.S.  alrpower  could 
accomplish  If  directed  more  powerfully  at 
the  Vietnamese  capital.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son. It  would  be  stretching  a  point  a  long 
way  to  call  any  targets  In  Nam  Dlnh  "mili- 
tary." 

It  becomes  clear  la  the  dispatches  (as  It 
has  always  been  clear  to  those  who  know 
Asia)  why  the  effort  to  Interdict  by  bombing 
the  supply  routes  from  north  to  south  has 
utterly  failed— and  wby  It  can  never  succeed. 
A  highway  and  a  ralltoad  run  straight  south 
from  Hanoi  over  flat  delta  rtcelands.  Both 
have  been  bombed  repeatedly.  And  yet — 
"It  Is  doubtful  that  rail  traffic  has  ever  been 
held  up  more  than  a  few  hours  and  the  high- 
way seems  capable  of  operating  almost  con- 
tinuously no  matter  how  many  bombs  are 
dropped." 

Indochina  Is  not  an  industrialized  area  or 
compact  factories,  raB  marshaling  yards  and 
a  sensitive  mechanized  economy  that  might 
be  upset  by  bombing.  It  Is  a  land  of  bullock 
carts  and  trucks,  tiny  factories  and  small 
farms,  bicycles  and  human  backs.  Trying  to 
get  at  It  with  bombe,  as  Walter  Uppmann 
once  said.  Is  like  punching  one's  fist  Into  a 
bucket  of  water. 

It  Is  reported  from  Washington  that  pri- 
vate evaluations  by  the  Pentagon  and  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  admit  the  bombing 
Is  a  mlUtery  and  political  failure.  Now  eye- 
witness reports  by  one  of  the  most  respected 
newspapermen  In  America  demonstrate  the 
same  conclusion.  So  why  cannot  the  bomb- 
ing be  halted,  as  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  has  urged  as  a  first  step 
toward  a  negotiated  settlement?  This  would 
be  the  wise  and  moral  course,  as  well  as  the 
practical  one. 

No  doubt  the  generals  are  reluctant  to 
admit  the  failure  of  these  massive,  expensive 
and  moraUy  Indefensible  bombing  raids.  But 
they  have  failed  and  everyone  knows  it,  and 
the  longer  they  are  continued  the  worse  the 
United  States  will  look  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world.    They  must  be  stopped  at  once. 

(Prom  Ava  Maria  magazine,  Jan.  14,  1967] 
The  World  of  Mtthologt  and 

NONINTEBVENTION 

In  today's  mythology,  the  Chinese  now  play 
the  role  that  once  was  Russia's— the  embodi- 
ment of  evil.  We,  of  course,  continue  as  pro- 
tagonist: It  falls  to  us  to  save  mankind,  to 
struggle  with  the  forces  of  darkness,  to — in 
contemporary  terms—help  the  little  guys  of 
the  world  get  and  keep  the  right  of  self- 
government. 

All  mythologies — ours  not  excepted — need 
to  be  reexamined  from  time  to  time,  to  see  If 
they  still  fit  the  realities  of  the  world.  Ours, 
at  the  moment,  doesn't  seem  to. 

For  example.  In  1965  China  promised  not  to 
help  subvert  nationalist  leadership  in  any 
Asian  country — not  even  non-Communist 
leadership — so  long  as  that  country  main- 
tained neutrality.  Afghanistan,  Bhutan, 
Burma,  Cambodia,  India,  Indonesia,  Laos, 
Malaysia,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  Viet 
Nam — none  of  theae  countries  would  have 
anything  to  fear  ttom  China  unless  they 
turned  from  her  to  the  U.S.  Then,  especially 
if  they  permitted  America  to  use  their  land 
for  baaes  which  China  cannot  help  but  con- 
alder  threats  to  her  own  security,  they  would 
make  themselves  natural  targets  for  Com- 
munist attempts  to  neutralize  the  threat  by 
overthrowing  the  government  .  .  .  with 
China's  help. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  cases  of 
China-backed  subversion  in  South  Viet  Nam 
and  in  Laos,  and  there  are  rumblings  in  the 
backlands  of  ThaUand.  And  all  these  coun- 
tries were,  at  the  time  the  subversion  began 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  guidance. 

At  the  same  time,  China  has  not  moved 
against  the  Cambodian  government — though 
the  Communist  Party  Is  outlawed  In  Cam- 
bodia. Nor  against  Indonesia,  where  one 
might  have  expected  massive  retaliation  when 


the  streets  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  slaugh- 
tered Communists. 

At  the  same  time,  what  are  we,  the  good 
guys,  doing?  Sadly,  the  record  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America  make  grimmer  read- 
ing than  good  mythology  ought  to. 

To  take  Just  the  period  since  1961,  there 
have  been  military  coups  or  American  Inter- 
ventions or  both  In  the  following  of  our 
neighbor-nations:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Peru 
And  we've  been  mixed  up  In  most  of  them,  U 
not  all. 

For  example,  our  government's  Latin  Amer- 
ica expert,  Thomas  C.  Mann,  publlcl; 
changed  our  policy  toward  governments  in- 
stalled by  force  on  March  25,  1964;  less  than 
a  week  later,  on  April  Fool's  Day,  Brazil's 
government  was  changed  by  force — and  the 
United  States  recognized  the  new  military 
government  before  the  deposed  President 
Goulart  even  managed  to  depart  Into  exile. 
Our  attempt  at  Intervention  In  Cuba  is 
notorious,  our  Invasion  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public equally  so — as  well  as  our  about-face 
as  regards  the  elected  President  Juan  Bosch. 
Just  as  much  a  part  of  public  knowledge  Is 
our  helping  to  overthrow  two  Guatemalan 
governments  In  a  decade:  That  of  Jacobo 
Arbenz  In  1954  and  that  of  Miguel  Ydigoraa 
Fuentes  In  1963.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1963 
was  a  busy  year:  Besides  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Gviatemala,  Ecuador  and  Hon- 
duras suffered  military  takeovers. 

At  the  same  time,  General  Alfredo  Stroess- 
ner.  who  took  power  In  Paraguay  In  1954  by 
force,  has  reigned  undisturbed  in  his  coun- 
try even  though  he  has  repressed  any  and  all 
opposition  and  has  maintained  a  declared 
"state  of  siege"  (permitting  suspension  ol 
constitutional  guarantees)  virtually  un- 
broken throughout  his  rule. 

Earlier  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Rafael 
Leonldas  TruJlUo  was  accepted  on  the  same 
terms — despite  a  savagery  In  power  that  the 
Red  Guards  will  have  to  struggle  to  match. 
His  savagery — and  his  rule  unbothered  by 
American  Intervention — stretched  out  over 
more  than  30  years.  Undoubtedly,  the  junta 
representing  the  landed  and  wealthy  oli- 
garchy that  deposed  the  Republic's  first 
democratically  elected  president  In  more  than 
a  century  would  have  ruled  equally  undis- 
turbed had  there  been  no  attempt  to  rein- 
stall President  Bosch.  We  entered  the  bat- 
tle, not  surprisingly,  "neutral  In  favor  of 
the  oligarchy,"  as  some  Latin  American  com- 
mentators put  It. 

Less  spectacular,  probably — but  In  the 
same  vein — is  the  long  sway  we  permitted 
Fulgenclo  Batista  to  hold  in  Cuba. 

Our  mythology,  then.  Is  dead,  though  It 
still   refuses  to  lie  down.     Who  killed  It? 
That's  hard  to  say,  though  the  death  knell 
could  be  heard  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Mann. 
when    he    said — for    publication — that   "In 
times  of  crisis,  stability  Is  worth  more  than 
democracy." 
One  wonders  If  that's  oiu:  Asian  policy,  too. 
Dan  Grifitm. 
Assistant  Editor. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  that  I 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Mr.  Tobriner.  on  November  23, 1968, 
urging  early  action  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  the  two  city  colleges 
which  were  authorized  by  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  last  session,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  further  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Tobrlner's  re- 
plies to  my  letter  on  the  city  college 
matter,  dated  November  30,  1966,  and 


January  5, 1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NovxiCBXR  28, 1966. 
Hon.  Walter  N.  Tobriner, 
President.   District   of   Columhia   Board   of 
Commissioners.  District  Building.  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.   Commissioner:  As   you   know. 
President  Johnaon  signed  Into  law  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act  on 
November  7,  1966.    The  President's  signature 
on    this    extremely    significant    legislation 
brought   to  fruition  many,  many  years  of 
diligent  work  on  the  part  of  some  members  of 
congress  and  many  people  within  the  com- 
munity In  behalf  of  higher  education  legis- 
lation which  was  and  Is  urgently  needed  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Now  that  the  Act  has  been  enacted  into 
law  I  beUeve  that  it  is  almost  Imperative 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Colvimbla  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners act  without  unnecessary  delay  in 
appointing  a  Board  of  Higher  Education  to 
supervise  and  control  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege, and  appointing  a  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  to  supervise  and  control  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute.  It  is  my 
position  and  the  poeltlon  of  other  mem- 
bers on  my  subcommittee  on  PubUc  Health, 
Education,  Welfare,  and  Safety  that  these 
schools  of  higher  education  should.  If  at  all 
possible,  be  In  operation  by  next  faU. 

I  cannot  say  what  possibility  there  may  be 
that  the  Federal  City  CoUege  may,  by  next 
spring,  be  Judged  by  appropriate  authority 
to  offer  reasonable  assurance  of  progress  to- 
ward accreditation.  If  such  a  Judgment  Is 
possible,  however,  and  if  the  College  de- 
velops estimates  of  enrollment  and  makes 
application  In  December,  there  Is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  CoUege  may  qualify  for  stu- 
dent financial  assistance  under  three  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. I  am  advised  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion that  If  the  College  files  application  un- 
der these  programs  In  December,  the  appli- 
cation will  be  reviewed  and  the  College  will 
not  automatically  be  excluded  from  consid- 
eration for  awards  to  be  announced  next 
4>rlng. 

A  considerable  amount  of  work  and  plan- 
ning will  be  necessary  if  one  or  the  other 
institution  is  to  apply  for  Federal  assistance 
under   other   programs   next   year — for   ex- 
ample, the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963  and  the  programs  for  strengthening 
developing  Institutions  and  for  Improving 
undergraduate  Instruction  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.    I  presume  that  the 
two  institutions  will  wish  to  begin  operation 
In  rented  faculties  to  get  started  next  faU. 
However,  Intensive  academic  and  architec- 
tural planning  la  needed  if  these  institutions 
ire  to  be  ready  to  file  application  for  assist- 
ance with  the  construction  of  academic  fa- 
culties which  they  will  use  in  the  long  term. 
If  both  institutions  are  to  take  full  and 
timely  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for 
Federal  assistance  for  which  they  may  be 
eligible,   the   two   above-mentioned   Boards 
should  be  appointed  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible,  allowing   Just  that    amount   of   time 
which  Is  necessary  to  make  deliberate  and 
careful    decisions.    I    would    hope,    and    I 
earnestly  urge,  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners  make  the  selection 
of  the  members  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation a  top  priority  matter. 

It  would  appear  to  me  to  be  almost  a 
tragedy  if,  through  any  unnecessary  delay  in 
appointing  Board  members,  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  and  women  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColTm[ibla  who  desperately  jeek  a 
higher  education,  would  not  be  given  tiiat 
opportunity  next  fall  and  each  succeeding 
year.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  every 
■ingle  step  that  can  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
possibility  that  the  Federal  City  OoUege  and 


the  Washington  Technical  Institute  will  be 
in  operation  next  faU  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, the  President,  and  the  Congress. 
It  would  be  very  helpful  to  me  and  my 
Subcommittee  If  you  would  advise  me  on  a 
monthly  basis  what  steps  have  been  taken  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  establish  the 
two  colleges  authorized  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Education  Act. 

I  want  to  assure  you  and  your  colleagues 
on  the  Board  that  my  Subcommittee  and  the 
staff  of  the  full  District  of  Col\mibla  Com- 
mittee stand  ready  to  give  you  and  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  which  you  are  author- 
ized to  appoint,  every  possible  assistance 
that  we  can  in  developing  these  two  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  Into  educational 
institutions  of  which  the  people  of  the  DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia  and  the  entire  nation  may 
be  justly  proud. 

If  there  Is  anything  that  I  can  do,  or  my 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health,  Education, 
Welfare,  and  Safety  can  do,  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping these  two  Institutions  into  out- 
standing Institutions  of  higher  learning  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  we  stand  ready  and 
willing  to  do  whatever  we  can  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

Watnx  Morse. 


The  District  or  Columbia. 
Washington,  D.C,  November  30.  1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  l»  In  response 
to  yovu-  letter  of  November  23,  1966,  regard- 
ing the  D.C.  Public  Education  Act  of  1966. 
Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  my  feUow 
Commissioners  Join  with  me  In  expressing 
our  deep  appreciation  to  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Subcommittee  for  the  legisla- 
tive authorization  for  a  Federal  City  College 
and  a  Washington  Technical  Institute  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

We  are  In  fuU  accord  with  your  sugges- 
tion that  the  appointments  of  both  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  be  made  without  delay 
and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
the  colleges  operational  at  the  earliest  date, 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  providing 
superior  educational  opportunitlea  for  the 
youth  of  the  District. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  U  giving  the  highest  priority 
to  the  selection  of  members  to  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  One  of  the  first  steps 
that  we  are  taking  Is  the  development  of  cri- 
teria for  the  selection  of  Board  members. 
Our  objective  Is  to  appoint  Individuals  who 
are  not  only  outstanding  In  their  particular 
fields  but  who  wiU  be  responsive  to  the  social 
and  related  educational  requirements  and 
problems  of  the  young  people  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Our  appointments  to  the  Board  will  be 
made  In  December  if  at  all  possible.  This 
will  enable  the  Board  and  its  staff  to  begin 
academic  planning  and  make  preliminary 
arrangements  for  architectural  planning.  It 
win  also  enable  the  staff  to  develop  estimates 
of  enrollment  and  make  application  toward 
accreditation,  thtis  paving  the  way  for  the 
College  to  qualify  for  student  financial  as- 
sistance under  programs  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Education. 

We  also  ajitlclpate  taking  full  advantage  of 
other  Federal  assistance  programs.  Fot  ex- 
ample, we  have  revised  our  State  Plan  for 
the  administration  of  funds  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963,  m  order  to  provide  the  maximum 
possible  flexlblUty  for  their  use  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  two  colleges. 

We  are  prepared  to  support  the  two  Boards 
m  any  efforts  they  may  Initiate  to  get  tiie 
academic  program  imd»way  as  quickly  as 
possible.  To  finance  these  arrangements,  at 
least  In  part,  we  are  seeking  funds  from  vari- 
ovis  sources,  on  an  Interim  basis.  Including 


Federal  and  private  grants  as  weU  as  pos- 
sible reallocation  of  existing  budgeted  funds. 
However,  since  the  avallablUty  of  these  funds 
Is  Umited,  they  wlU  only  serve  as  a  start  in 
meeting  immediate  operating  expenses  such 
as  the  employment  of  administrative  and 
clerical  staff.  More  substantial  and  perma- 
nent funding  to  meet  major  and  continuing 
operating  expenses  will  be  Included  in  the 
annual  budget  estimates,  beginning  In  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Through  these  means  we  hope  the  new 
educational  opportunities  can  be  launched 
expeditiously  and  you  may  be  assured  that 
we  win  give  our  full  support.  As  to  exact 
schedules.  I  am  sure  you  wUl  agree  that  we 
must  await  the  appointment  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  two  Boards  who  wlU  have  the 
responslblUty  for  making  these  and  other 
commitments. 

We  shaU  be  pleased  to  advise  you  monthly 
on  what  steps  have  been  taken,  and  what 
progress  U  being  made  to  establish  the  two 
colleges.  Insofar  as  the  Commissioners  are 
concerned.  I  wlU  also  transmit  your  request 
for  monthly  Information  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  when  appointed. 

Again,  may  I  express  our  deep  appreciation 
for  your  interest  and  continuing  support  on 
behalf  of  the  deserving  young  men  and 
women  of  the  District  of  ColumbU  who  are 
looking  forward  to  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities that  WiU  soon  be  avaUable  to  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  W.  Tobriner, 
President.  Board  of  Commissioners. 


Government  of  the  DiSTEicr  of 
Columbia, 

Washington.  D.C,  January  S.  1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  are  happy  to 
inform  you  that  we  are  making  substantial 
progress  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  City  Colleges. 

The  selection  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation  commands,   of   course,   the   highest 
priority.    To  ensure  an  effective  Board,  we 
have  solicited  recommendations  from  many 
pubUc  and  private  sources,  hoping  In  this 
way  to  secure  a  sufficiently  large  reservoir 
of  suitable   candidates.     We   have   also  re- 
quested  the  views  of  the  Office  of  Education 
and  other  relevant  organizations  as  to  the 
qualifications  for  mombcrshlp  on  the  Board. 
AU  the  sources  and  the  organizations  we 
have  canvassed  have  been  most  cooperative 
and   we    now   have,    we    think,   both   firm 
criteria    and    a    sufficient    list    of    possible 
candidates,    and   have   begun   the   task   of 
selecting  individuals,  eval\iattng  their  quali- 
fications and  ascertaining  their  interest  in 
Joining  the  Board. 

We  have  also  been  concerned  with  fur- 
nishing the  Board  with  immediate  tech- 
nical assistance  so  that  no  time  would  be 
lost  m  carrying  out  the  Board's  decisions. 
The  District's  Board  of  Education  has  been 
very  responsive  to  this  problem  and  has 
agreed  to  provide  $100,000  from  lapsed  funds 
for  the  hiring  of  the  staff  we  felt  would  be 
necessary.  Additionally,  our  Personnel  Of- 
fice has  begun  to  develop  staff  specifications 
and  win  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  Initiate  staff  appUcatlons. 

Flnallv,  we  have  held  a  number  of  discus- 
sions with  Office  of  Education  staff  regarding 
the  posslbUlty  of  Federal  funding  for  plan- 
ning the  coUege  and  developing  an  appro- 
priate curricula.  These  discussions  wlU  con- 
tinue and  we  hope  to  have  some  fairly  weU 
developed  recommendations  to  lay  before 
the  new  Board  of  Higher  Education  for  its 
consideration. 

We  have  now  entered,  as  you  can  see,  a 
very  active  phase.  It  would  be  difflCTilt  to 
set  a  deadline  since  our  primary  concern 
Is  an  effective  Board  and  we  cannot  predict 
Just  how  long  It  wlU  take  to  check  the  indi- 
viduals whose  names  have  been  submitted 
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to  ua.    We  can  assure  you,  however,  that  we 
will  proceed  Just  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 
Sincerely  ja\xn, 

WaIiTXB  W.  Tobbinxb, 
President.  Board  of  Commisaiotiera. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  To- 
brlner's  letter  does  not  satisfy  me  fully 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
sioners are  proceeding  with  the  dispatch 
with  which  the  young  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coloimbia  are  entitled  to  have 
them  proceed.  I  understand  the  prob- 
lons  that  confront  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, but  they  are  the  same  prob- 
lems that  confront  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  es- 
tablishing community  colleges  elsewhere 
across  the  tond. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  only 
political  entity  in  the  Nation  in  which 
the  young  people  do  not  have  available  to 
them  a  publicly  supported  college  In 
which  they  can  pursue  higher  education. 
I  have  already,  in  connection  with  an- 
other matter,  pointed  out  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  a  larger  population 
than  11  States.  There  is  not  a  State 
in  this  Union  In  which  there  is  not  at 
least  one  educational  Institution,  and  in 
most  Instances  several  educational  in- 
stitutions, of  higher  learning,  publicly 
supported,  In  which  young  people  can 
prepare  for  further  educational  training. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia we  have  also  an  out-of -proportion 
number  of  young  people  of  college  age 
from  poverty-stricken  homes.  Here,  too, 
an  overwhelming  proportion  of  them  are 
Negroes;  and  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
In  meeting  sMne  of  the  Negro  problems 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  matter 
of  adequate  schooling:  the  educating  of 
these  young  people  who  have  come  up  in 
the  ghettos  of  Washington,  D.C.  I  know 
of  no  ghettos  anywhere  in  America — in 
Harlem,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  or  any 
other  great  metropolitan  area— that  are 
as  shocking  in  their  awfulness  as  the 
ghettos  of  the  Capital  City  of  the  Repub- 
lic. As  chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Subcommittee  on  Public  Health, 
Education.  Welfare,  and  Safety,  the  sub- 
ccHnmittee  that  has  surveillance  over  the 
schools,  I  am  shocked  by  what  I  see  in 
the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Some  of  those  schools  for  little  colored 
boys  and  girls  are  nothing  more  than 
daytime  custodial  institutions,  not  edu- 
cational institutions  at  all.  That  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  truly  outstanding  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Dr.  Carl  Hansen, 
and  his  staff,  nor  of  the  teachers;  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners,  the  White 
House,  and  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Congress  has  been  so  parsimo- 
nious In  its  denial  to  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  maintain  decency,  not  only  in 
education  but  in  so  many  other  human 
affairs  in  the  District,  that  we  have  these 
shocking.  Inhumane  situations  existing 
In  the  Capital  City  of  the  country. 

Congress  knows  that  as  recently  as 
1957,  when  the  Senator  frwn  Pennsyl- 
vania was  a  member  of  my  subcommit- 
tee, we  foimd  more  than  200  little  boys 
and  girls  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
were  dependent  100  percent,  for  their 
daily  food  supply,  on  garbage  cans  and 
backdoor   handouts,    in   the    shocking 


Negro  areas  of  this  city,  in  the  alleys  in 
this  city,  which  at  that  time  were  lined 
with  outdoor  toilets.  There  has  been 
some  improvement  since  what  became 
known  as  the  Morse  hungry  children  re- 
port, the  report  of  my  subcommittee; 
but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we 
take  Washington,  D.C,  out  of  the  depths 
of  national  disgrace. 

In  making  a  plea  again  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Tobriner's 
letter,  I  say,  "Time  Is  a-wasting,  Mr. 
Tobriner.  I  can  take  you  to  city  after 
city  in  America  where  city  oflftcials  are 
moving  as  deliberately  and  much  more 
expeditiously  than  you  are.  I  csm  take 
you  to  my  own  hometown  of  Eugene, 
Oreg.,  where  I  gave  the  dedication  speech 
last  week  for  the  building  of  a  community 
college — a  community  college  already  in 
operation,  and  not  a  brick  has  been  laid 
yet,  because  those  officials  responsible 
for  seeing  to  it  that  a  community  col- 
lege is  made  available  to  the  young  peo- 
ple who  cannot  affotd  to  go  on  to  the 
universities  and  colleges,  those  people 
responsible  for  that  college  are  renting 
offices  and  warehouses.  They  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  churches,  and  they 
are  using  the  Sunday  school  classrooms. 
They  have  the  cooperation  of  the  public 
schools,  and  are  using  the  public  school 
facilities  at  night.  They  are  using,  from 
the  businesses  of  Eugene,  extra  space 
that  they  can  make  available  for  classes. 
We  have  classes  all  over  the  area." 

I  say  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia and  the  White  House,  "Time  is 
a-wasting."  As  the  chairmsm  of  the  sub- 
corrunittee  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  that  has  jurisdiction  over  this 
matter,  I  do  not  int«id  to  let  up  on  my 
insistence  that  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners and  the  White  House  proceed 
much  more  rapidly  than  they  are  pro- 
ceeding today  to  start  getting  ready  to 
rent  separate  space!  come  September 
1967,  to  start  operating  a  liberal  arts 
college  and  a  vocational  institute  as 
provided  for  in  the  law. 

I  say  to  the  Federal  administration, 
"Your  cooperation  is  needed,  deserved, 
and  you  should  not  deny  it." 

I  say  to  the  White  House,  "Put  some- 
one to  work  to  find  out  why  these  vacant 
buildings  of  the  old  Bureau  of  Standards 
can't  be  turned  over,  at  least  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  to  be  used  for  the  beginning 
of  classes  in  a  community  college  as 
provided  for  in  the  legislation  passed." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  an  old  hand  at 
detecting  dilatory  tactics  and  delay.  I 
have  not  been  in  the  Senate  for  22  years 
without  developing  a  keen  sense  of  smell. 

I  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  that  there  is  no  justiflcation 
for  the  Johnson  administration  not  pro- 
ceeding with  an  Insistence  on  the  part  of 
the  President  hlmsell  that  this  Board  of 
Commissioners  that  falls  under  his  Ju- 
risdiction be  told  directly  from  the  White 
House.  "Get  busy.  Time's  a-wasting. 
Get  busy  and  start  planning  to  rent  the 
facilities  necessary  to  start  the  classes 
come  September  1967,  and  we  will  get  on 
with  constructing  the  buildings  there- 
after." 

Mr.  President,  I  aUo  point  out  that  In 
his  letter.  Commissioner  Tobriner  talks 
about  the  problem  of  getting  a  board 


appointed  for  what  he  calls  the  general 
college,  the  community  college.  "Rie 
law  gives  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  authority  to  appoint  the  gov- 
eming  board  for  the  vocational  institute. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  President  is 
waiting  for. 

Mr.  President,  Commissioner  Tobriner 
points  out  in  his  letter: 

We  have  also  been  concerned  with  f  umijsh- 
ing  the  Board  with  Immediate  technical 
assistance  so  that  no  time  would  be  lost  In 
carrying  out  the  Board's  decisions.  The  Dis- 
trict's Board  of  Bducatlon  has  been  very 
responsive  to  this  problem  and  has  agreed 
to  provide  eiOO.OOO  from  lapsed  funds  for  the 
hiring  of  the  staS  we  felt  would  be  necessary. 
Additionally,  our  Personnel  Office  has  begun 
to  develop  staff  specifications  and  will  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  Initiate  staff 
applications. 

It  is  fine  to  get  the  $100,000  in  lapsed 
funds  from  the  District  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. But  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
how  that  $100,000  happened  to  be  avail- 
able. It  is  not  because  the  Board  of 
Education  does  not  have  a  need  for  the 
money.  I  would  ask,  "What  about  the 
lapsed  funds  in  other  District  agencies? 
What  about  the  Highway  Department? 
The  Department  of  General  Administra- 
tion? What  about  each  and  every  one 
of  the  other  agencies  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Mr.  Commissioner?  Did  you 
ask  them  for  lapsed  funds?  Why  did 
you  ask  just  the  Board  of  Education?" 

All  I  am  trying  to  say  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  way  of  advice  to  the 
District  Commissioners  is  that  they  have 
a  responsibiUty  for  speed  in  getting  the 
classes  ready  to  start  next  September  in 
order  to  implement  the  law  already  on 
the  statute  books. 

I  also  say  in  behalf  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  that  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  many  problems  that 
confront  him.  I  realize  the  bombard- 
ment that  he  receives  day  after  day  for 
doing  things  in  the  commission  form  of 
government  when  we  ought  to  have  a 
municipal  government  by  way  of  home 
rule.  I  say  to  this  man  with  all  the  prob- 
lems that  Congress  puts  upon  his 
shoulders — because  we  pass  the  buck  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners— that  if  Congress  had  been  doing 
its  job  with  respect  to  home  rule,  he 
would  not  be  so  harassed  by  the  respon- 
sibility to  get  underway  with  these  two 
city  colleges.  I  think  he  owes  it  to  the 
younger  people  of  this  city  to  have  those 
classes  ready  for  them  to  study  in  come 
September  1967. 
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ARTHUR  PLEMMINQ  VIEWS  t»OSI- 
■nON  AS  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL  OP  CHURCHES 
AS  A  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Oregon 
was  honored  recently  by  the  election  of 
its  university's  president  to  be  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  I 
refer  to  Dr.  Arthur  Flemmlng.  Dr. 
Flemming  is  well  remembered  nationally 
as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the 
administration  of  President  Elsenhower. 

He  was  a  great  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.    He  is  also,  in  my  Judgment, 


one  of  a  list,  may  I  say,  of  25  top  educa- 
tional statesmen  in  this  country  today. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
article  "UO  President  Sees  Position  as 
Challenge,"  which  appeared  in  the  Eu- 
gene Register-Guard  on  December  18, 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UO  PREsn)ENT  Sees  PosmoN  as  Ch&llemck 
(By  Karen  Waggoner) 
Ideas  ranging  from  the  dynamic  evangel- 
ism of  a  Billy  Graham  to  the  religious  liberal- 
ism of  social  activists  flowed  from  the  plat- 
form at  the  recent  General  Assembly  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  meeting  In 
Ulaml  Beach,  Fla. 

In  Its  new  president  the  National  Cotmcll 
may  bave  found  the  beat  of  both  worlds. 

Named  as  chief  spokesman  of  the  diver- 
sified cotincll — composed  of  34  major  denom- 
inations with  some  43  million  members — 
was  University  of  Oregon  President  Arthur 
Flemmlng. 

The  61 -year-old  administrator,  veteran  of 
more  than  30  years  active  service  In  educa- 
tion and  government,  calls  his  position  as 
head  of  the  theological  potpourri  "an  Inter- 
esting opportunity." 

Flemming,  said  Time  magazine,  was  a  per- 
fect choice  to  head  the  organization,  "a  man 
who  matches  the  new  mood"  of  the  councU. 
Aa  an  administrator,  his  experience  has 
included  presidency  of  bis  alma  mater,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University;  directorship  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C;  and  service  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  during  the  Elsen- 
hower administration. 

As  a  layman,  he  represents  a  new  spirit  of 
lay  Involvement  In  religious  life.  Flemmlng 
U  the  second  layman  to  serve  In  the  councU's 
top  poet. 

And  as  a  Christian,  Flemmlng  refuses  to 
relegate  his  religion  to  Sundays. 

"For  a  minister  to  have  a  laynmn  like 
Arthur  Flemming  Is  one  of  the  Joys  of  being 
a  minister,"  the  Rev.  Norman  Conard,  Flem- 
ming'e  pastor  In  the  First  Methodist  Church 
of  Eugene,  commented  last  week. 

Flemming,  described  by  Conard  as  "an 
exceptional  person,"  serves  as  church  school 
superintendent  at  First  Methodist,  teaches 
an  adult  class  and  takes  active  part  In  the 
church's  long-range  planning.  He  often  flies 
back  to  Eugene  for  meetings  at  the  church, 
Conard  said. 

In  the  traditional  style  of  John  Wesley. 
Methodism's  founder,  Flemmlng  neither 
smokes  nor  drinks. 

The  New  York  Times  called  him  a  "political 
Methodist,"  but  he  Is  also  a  Methodist  poli- 
tician, believing  In  "both/and  rather  than 
either/or." 

Flemming  refutes  the  belief  of  some 
churchmen  that  there  Is  an  unbridgeable 
dichotomy  between  evangelism  and  social 
action. 

"You  can  get  a  discussion  along  that  line 
without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  any  time 
ministers  meet,"  Flemmlng  said,  but  he  pre- 
fers to  change  heated  arguments  Into  healthy 
discussions. 

From  healthy  discussions  at  the  General 
Assembly  came  a  workable  balance  between 
evangelism  and  social  action,  Flemmlng  said. 
The  chief  Interest  of  the  official  delegates 
in  1966  was  evangelism,  the  new  president 
said,  but  continuing  action  will  be  carried 
out  in  areas  of  civil  rights,  peace,  the  war 
against  poverty  and  the  mission  of  the 
church  in  the  city. 

"Tliere  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for 
the  church  In  the  inner  city,"  Flemmlng  said. 
"Instead  of  running  to  the  suburbs  the 
church  must  go  back  to  the  city." 

Highlighted  In  Flemming's  address  to  the 
sssembly  and  In  his  actions  for  many  years 


was  his  concern  for  the  "reUglous  Illiteracy 
rampant  In  this  country." 

"People  do  not  have  any  understanding  of 
the  role  religion  has  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  civilization,"  said  the  educator, 
"and  the  only  way  we  can  oflTset  this  is  to 
o£Fer  coxirses  about  reUglon  In  the  pubUc 
schools." 

"This  is  the  great  thing  about  the  Supreme 
Court  decision."  he  said.  "It  prohibited  com- 
pulsory prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  the 
public  schools,  but  It  also  clarified  the  long- 
clouded  issue  of  teaching  about  religion." 

Flemmlng  said  that  for  the  last  40  years 
school  boards  and  teachers  have  been  afraid 
to  Introduce  the  study  of  religion  because 
many  people  feel  It  cannot  be  taught  non- 
evangelistlcaliy. 

"But  it's  Jvist  like  a  course  in  government — 
my  field — if  you're  presenting  a  particular 
issue  you  will  make  available  aU  points  of 
view.  You  may  indicate  where  you  stand  as 
an  Individual,  but  you  make  sure  that  the 
student  obtains  a  well-balanced  point  of 
view. 

"It  would  be  different,"  he  chuckled,  "if 
you  were  teaching  a  course  in  government  to 
a  group  of  Young  Republicans."  Then,  like 
Sunday  Schools,  he  said,  "you'd  try  to  get 
them  to  go  out  and  get  additional  converts 
to  the  cause. 

"This  is  obviously  not  the  role  of  govern- 
ment or  the  public  schools,"  he  emphasized. 

Flemming's  belief  In  healthy  and  intelli- 
gent discussion  applies  also  to  his  concern 
for  peace.  As  former  head  of  the  NCC's  com- 
mission on  peace  and  as  a  sponsor  of  the  Lane 
County  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About 
Vietnam,  he  believes  that  "the  church — of 
all  the  institutions  in  our  society — should 
create  a  cUmate  for  intelligent  and  meaning- 
ful dialogue  to  help  persons  arrive  at  sound 
conclusions." 

"People  who  take  advantage  of  this  climate 
will  arrive  at  different  conclusions,"  Flem- 
mlng said,  "but  aU  of  them  will  be  sounder 
conclusions." 

RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  under  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
recessed,  until  Monday,  January  16, 1967, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  12,  1967: 

Department  or  Transportation 

Everett  Hutchinson  of  Texas,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion (new  position) . 

John  E.  Robson  of  Illinois,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
(new  position). 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

John  P.  Hennlng  of  California,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  New 
Zealand. 

David  S.  King  of  Utah,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Malagasy 
Republic. 

Robert  L.  Payton,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Cameroon. 

UNTnco  Nations 

William  B.  Buffum,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  the  Deputy 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica to  the  United  Nations  with  the  rank  and 
statiu  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary. 

Arthur  E.  Goldschmldt,  of  New  York,  to 
be  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
vice  James  Roosevelt. 

Internattonai,  Monetart  Fund 

Eugene  Victor  Rostow,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  6  years 
and  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment for  a  term  of  5  years. 

Federal  Coal  Minx  Auxtt  Board 

orRxvizw 

Elzle  H.  Wooten.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 

member  of  the  Federal   Coal  Mine  Safety 

Board  of  Review  for  the  term  expiring  JtUy 

15, 1969. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following  named  (Army  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefcv  as  provided  by  law: 

Conway,  Blair  P. 

Yaghooblan,  Charles,  Jr. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Aciy,  Peter  A.  Hayes,  John  E. 

Alexander,  William  S.  Henry,  Floyd  P. 
Allen,  Joe  E.  Hlgglns,  William  R. 

Anderson.  Gary  K.  Howe,  Dennis  K. 
Anuszewskl,  John  W.  Holmes,  Michael 
Ashman,  John  W.  Hudock,  John  M..  Jr. 

Bank,  John  D.  Huntington,  Frederick 

Barnes,  Robert  C,  Jr.       L. 
Beeler,  Park  L.,  n  Hutchinson,  Robert  H. 

Begun,  Lawrence  C.      Ingram,  Thomas  M. 
Bently,  Jon  R.  Jackson,  Charles  B. 

Bradstreet,  Bernard  F.  James,  Albert  E.,  Jr. 
Brodrick,  Steven  P.       Jones,  Stuart  C. 
Brown,  David  T.  Kadolph,  Harold  D. 

Broz.  Charles  F.  Kebrll,  Bruce  A. 

Burton,  Ronald  L.         Klrkpatrick,  William 
Buecbler,  Robert  J.  J. 

C&Ideras,,  John,  Jr.        Knestrlck,  Martin  E. 
Connor,  Michael  C.        Kuhrtz,  Steven  G. 
Coqper,  "C"  Richard,    Kurth,  Richard  C. 

Jr.  Kuzniewskl,  Gregory 

Cress,  John  P.  S. 

Dalgle,  Paul  R.  Kyle,  Albert  S. 

Decker,  Andrew  P.         Lancaster,  John  A. 
Deggendorf ,  Terrence   Lawson,  John  F. 

X.  Lewis,  James  T. 

De  Vylder,  Edgar  P.,       Llnkous,  Harry  A.,  Ill 

Jr.  Llpeon,  Merek  E. 

Doyle,  Kevin  M.  List,  Robert  W. 

Dunn,  Charles  C.  Lovett,  Connie  B. 

Eckenrode,  David  J.       Lyman.  Donald  R. 

Engelman,  Robert  A.    Macknls,  John  F. 

Ertwlne,  Carl  H.  March,  Donald  F. 

Ewlng,  James  J.,  Jr.       Masters.  John  H.,  Jr. 

Faro,  Donald  R.  McAtee,  Keith  C. 

Peltner,  Jonathan  P.     McCarver,  Dennis  M. 

Ferguson,  Michael  J.     McGaughey,  George 

Fitzgerald,  Kenneth      ,,^' "^^i  w  ^ 
^  MetU.  Richard 

Prle^,  WiUlam  P.  Morrow.  »flcha*l  K. 

Puller,  James  R.  5^°^^"' ^^S^i^.^'    „ 

Qernert,  Royce  G.  Munyon,  WllUam  H. 

Gettman,  James  A.  Murphy.  Edward  J. 

Gibson,  Carl  R.  S^*?*!'.  ^f^  « 

Gingrich,  David  M.  Neal.  Richard  O. 

Goeim,  Gary  J.  Ne  son,  Jan  H^ 

Graves,  Terrence  C.  Nelson.  Robert  R. 
Greenfield.  Charles  A.  JJewUn,  Robert  B^ 

Gmchkowsky.  Roger  ^S^^^^^d" ''• 

Gustafson.  Grant  P.     ^??"f,^'v,i'^P^^- 
Hadar,  Steven  P.  °  Shaughnessy,  Ed- 

Hagan,  John  R.  rw>™r=i/t   iM«rin  t 

Hager,  Hampton  C.  JrOf'^*!-  ^"^^     , 
Hansen,  Robert  W.       Packard,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Harrington,  Partlck  J.  Parker,  Paul  D..  U 
Haughey,  David  W.       Peake,  David  B. 
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Pearson,  Thomas  B., 

Jr. 
Peterson.  PatU  W. 
Polnaszek,  David  A. 
Prlbbenow,  Merle  L. 
RadcUire.  Harry  Q. 
Randall.  David  S.,  Jr 
Reed,  Nathaniel  H. 
RelUy,  Thomaa  "L" 
Renaghan,   Joupli 
Roberson,  lArry  B. 
Roepke.  Craig  S. 
Rowen,  Cbarles  O. 
Sammons,  Jade  L.,  Jr 
Sanborn,  James  0. 
Sandberg,  Michael  B. 
Seagravee,  James  A 
Schmld.  John  A.  w- 
Schroeder.  Karl  R. 
Shaw.  Stephen  O. 
Smaldone,  Joseph  P. 
Smith,  Clinton  A. 
Smith,  Michael  D. 
Snocker,  Frederick  G. 
Steel,  Charles  (n) 
Stepblen,  Edward  R. 


Jr. 


Steury,  Jack  E. 
Stocker,  Norman  R, 
Sullivan,  John  J., 
Sute,  John  R. 
Talt,  Robert,  Jr. 
Tarl)«t,  Dale  M. 
Taylor,  Joseph  Z. 
Tehan,  William  J. 
Terry,  Joseph  B. 
'.Tltcomb,  Warren  S. 
Toyama,  Thompson  R. 

T. 
Tucker,  Courtney  L. 
,inrlch,  Carl  W. 
Waller,  Robert  W. 
Warford,    Charles    P.. 

Jr. 
Warren,  Clifford  B.,  HI 
Williams,  James  O. 
Wilson,  Bruce  B. 
Wojtasek,  James  D. 
Wolfe,  Charles  E..  Jr. 
Wroblewskl,  Ronald  J. 

P. 
Wzorek,  James  F. 
Zimmerman,  Jeffrey  M. 


tlves  and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  12,  1967: 

DsPAmisirr  of  Transpoktatiok 
Alan  8.  Boyd,  of  Florida,  to  be  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  12, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DU.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the 
meditation  of  my  heart,  he  acceptable  in 
Thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength,  and  my 
Redeemer — ^Psalm  19:  14. 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  we  pause  in  Thy  presence  once 
again  to  acknowledge  our  dependence 
upon  Thee,  and  to  offer  imto  Thee  the 
devotion  of  our  hearts.  Make  plain  to 
us  what  we  should  do  this  day  and  give 
us  courage  to  walk  in  that  way.  In  aU 
our  thinking,  in  all  our  speaking,  in  all 
our  doing,  may  Thy  love  motivate  us. 
Thy  strength  support  us,  and  Thy  spirit 
guide  us  for  the  good  of  our  country  and 
for  the  well-being  of  all  mankind.  In 
the  Master's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the   request   of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIKES.     Mr.  Speaker,  just  what  Is 
going  on  in  our  country?    How  is  it  that 
a  miscellany  of  self-appointed  experts 
and  crackpots  from  this  country  now 
have  the  nm  of  North  Vietnam  and  are 
permitted  to  fill  the  news  media  at  home 
with  their  strange  concepts  of  the  war? 
These  people  seem  to  be  doing  their  very 
best  to  discredit  our  flesh  and  blood  who 
risk  their  lives  daily  in  Vietnam.    How 
does  it  happen  that  these  "experts"  al- 
ways seem  to  parrot  the  Communist  line 
when  they  return  from  their  "inspec- 
tion" trips?    How  does  it  happen  that 
the  State  Department  is  not  seeking  to 
prevent  these  nondescripts  from  travel- 
ing over  the  world  while  supposedly  in 
good  standing  at  home? 

War  is  not  a  pretty  business.  The  UJS. 
forces  have  held  back  in  every  way  pos- 
sible from  inflicting  death  and  injury  to 
North  Vietnam  civilians.  Some  of  it 
cannot  be  avoided  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  load  on  the  GI's  in  the  jungles 
of  South  Vietnam.  At  the  very  least, 
these  "experts  on  war"  should  be  re- 
quired to  visit  South  Vietnam  villages 
and  see  the  willful  atrocities  committed 
each  day  there  against  civilians  by  the 
Communists.  This  Is  a  deliberate,  cruel, 
and  vicious  butchery  of  noncombatants 
of  a  type  which  we  have  never  engaged 
in. 

Still,  there  is  only  one  side  to  the  Viet- 
namese war.  It  Is  the  American  side. 
We  aue  committed;  we  must  win,  and 
win  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  is  most 
disturbing  to  see  the  fanfare  which  ac- 
companies every  antiwar  demonstration 
and  statement,  when  the  net  result  of 
these  efforts  Is  only  to  build  up  sympathy 
for  the  Communists  and  prolong  the 
agony  which  American  servicemen  must 
imdergo  to  win  the  war. 


sion  to  be  crucial  to  the  future  highway 
construction  program  of  Indiana. 

The  171/2 -percent  national  cutback  on 
the  Federal  aid  highway  expenditures 
seriously  affects  Indiana's  allocation,  but 
oiu:  highway  program  for  fiscal  1967  Is 
dangerously  crippled  by  the  freeze  on 
imobligated  balances.  Last  year  and  this 
year  were  to  be  big  years  In  the  inter- 
state and  Federal  highway  construction 
program  for  Indiana  which  meant  that 
the  backlog  of  unobligated  balances  ac- 
cumulated over  the  past  several  years 
was  to  be  utilized  completely.  This  cut- 
back barely  had  an  effect  on  some  States 
who  have  already  completed  most  of 
their  highway  program;  however,  it 
grossly  penalizes  Indiana.  A  total  of 
$82  million  will  be  withheld  as  workable 
funds. 

At  the  time  the  administrative  decision 
to  freeze  these  funds  was  announced  last 
November  1966,  Indiana  had  already  ob- 
ligated approximately  $54  million  of  its 
$72  milUon  allocation  for  fiscal  1967. 
This  left  Indiana  with  a  balance  of  funds 
for  new  highway  construction  of  only 
$15  million. 

Our  last  Congress  passed  two  new  laws 
in  the  interest  of  highway  safety,  but  how 
is  Indiana  to  take  its  part  in  fighting  the 
war  against  death  on  our  highways  If  its 
highway  Improvement  and  expansion 
program  cannot  be  allowed  to  progress 
at  the  same  rate  as  in  other  States?  By 
the  time  the  41,000-mile  Interstate  High- 
way System  for  the  United  States  is  to 
be  completed,  it  is  estimated  that  8,000 
lives  a  year  will  be  saved.  I  want  the 
State  of  Indiana  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  benefit  equitably  from  the  trafBc 
safety  value  of  this  system.  Postpone- 
ment of  the  Indiana  highway  program 
for  this  year  will  victimize  the  citizens  of 
Indiana. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution, 

as  follows: 

s.  rks.  10 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
IH«found  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  John  B.  Fogarty,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  {4>polnted  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  commtmlcate 
these  reeolutlon«  to  the  House  of  Representa- 


HIGHWAY  FUNDS  NEEDED 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
direct  a  strong  plea  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Transportation 
to  release  the  frozen  balance  of  Indiana's 
unobligated  Federal  highway  funds.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  case  of 
Indiana  as  it  was  affected  by  this  freez- 
ing of  imobligated  balances  is  presently 
under  review,  and  so  I  consider  this  decl- 


GUARANTEEING  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  have  Introduced  on  the  first 
day  of  the  90th  Congress  a  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  63) ,  which  I  introduced 
in  the  89th  Congress  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  guar- 
antee equal  rights  under  the  law  for  men 
and  women — see  Congressional  Record 
of  January  11, 1967,  at  page  H  130.  The 
joint  resolution  in  section  1  declares 
that: 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  tJnlted  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  joint 
resolution,  which  in  order  to  be  operative 
would  have  to  be  ratified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  is  to 
establish  equaUty  of  rights  for  men  and 
women  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
Federal  and  State  statutes.  Moreover,  it 
would  guarantee  the  equaUty  of  rign» 
which  have  already  been  won. 


The  history  of  the  struggle  of  women 
to  achieve  equality  of  rights  is  a  long  one, 
fraught  with  disappointments  and  frus- 
trations, but  also  with  some  degree  of 
success.  Today,  American  women  have 
advanced  to  a  higher  status  than  in  any 
other  country. 

The  19th  amendment  passed  45  years 
ago  gave  women  the  right  to  vote— but 
little  else.  Fhrst-class  citizenship  means 
more  than  vothig  rights,  as  we  are  learn- 
ing from  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  be- 
IM  waged  currently.  First-class  citizen- 
ship also  requkes  the  lifting  of  barriers 
in  other  areas,  such  as  employment  and 
educational  opportunities. 

While  women  have  made  great  strides 
In  both  these  areas,  it  took  legislation 
enacted  just  3  years  ago  to  give  them— 
at  least  on  paper— the  same  rights  as 
men  in  seeking  employment. 

Title  vn  of  the  1964  CivU  Rights  Act, 
to  which  I  refer,  prohibits  discrimination 
in  employment  on  the  basis  of  sex  as  well 
as  race,  but  does  not  cover  all  potential 
situations.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion to  establish  guidelines  for  enforce- 
ment of  this  provision,  this  mandate  can 
be  and  is  circumvented.  The  Commis- 
sion, I  understand,  is  presently  reviewtog 
these  guidelines.  ,    .  ^,  ^  »,. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  civil  rights 
which  are  not  covered,  even  in  a  limited 
way,  by  these  two  pieces  of  legislation 
and' which  are  still  denied  women  in 
varying  degrees  in  States  and  localities 
of  our  country.  Discrimination  for  wom- 
en remains  in  such  matters  as  property 
rights,  the  right  to  own  and  control  one's 
earnings,  and,  in  some  States,  the  right 
to  serve  on  a  jury.  These  are  rights  ac- 
corded unquestionhigly  to  men. 

Past  experience  indicates  that  the  only 
way  women  will  achieve  equal  rights  with 
men  is  through  the  passage  of  this  con- 
stitutional sunendment  and  the  subse- 
quent ratification  of  it  by  the  States. 

Another  approach  to  this  problem 
could  be,  however,  to  look  upon  this 
amendment  as  one  for  "equal  rights  for 
men,"  because,  in  addition  to  granting 
women  their  full  legal  rights  on  an  equal 
basis  with  men,  it  also  grants  men  equal 
rights  in  circumstances  where  they  are 
discriminated  against  and  experience  the 
results  of  hnmunlties  traditionally  en- 
Joyed  by  women.  Or,  looked  upon  in  an- 
other way,  it  will  mean  the  end  to  what 
I  would  consider  to  be  In  this  context 
"reverse  discrimination,"  which  exists  In 
some  aspects  of  life  where  women  are 
favored  over  men. 

For  example,  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment would  allow  women  to  serve  on 
juries  where  they  are  now  prohibited 
from  doing  so.  At  the  same  time,  this 
means  that  women  may  no  longer  be  ex- 
cused from  jury  duty,  as  they  are  in  some 
States,  by  virtue  of  their  sex.  States  and 
localities  would  benefit  from  this  just  by 
being  able  to  Increase  the  number  of  citi- 
zens who  could  be  called  upon  to  perform 
this  public  duty. 

There  is  another  important  and  con- 
troversial aspect  to  the  question  of  cor- 
responding rights  and  duties — namely, 
that  of  conscription  into  the  military 
service — from  which  women  in  this  coun- 
try are  exempted.  It  has  been  suggested 
In  the  past  that  this  amendment  would 


extend  to  equal  treatment  for  men  and 
women  in  compulsory  service.  It  may 
be  agreed  that  women  could  serve  in 
various  clerical  or  administrative  capaci- 
ties as  well  as  men. 

This  amendment  does  not  overlook  the 
natural  or  physical  disthiction  between 
men  and  women.  It  has  been  said  that 
"equal  rights"  does  not  necessarily  mean 
sameness  or  identical  rights  between  men 
and  women. 

Another  form  of  "reverse  discrunlna- 
tion"  exists  in  the  employment  field. 
Discrimination  against  men  is  standard 
policy  in  many  professions  but  goes  vir- 
tually unnoticed. 

In  the  medical  profession,  women  have 
received  increasing  acceptance  as  doc- 
tors, and  men  as  nurses.  It  has  been  only 
in  the  past  few  years,  however,  that  some 
schools  have  admitted  men  hito  theh: 
nurses'  tralnhig  program.  The  male 
nurse  training  and  employment  situation 
is  further  discussed  at  the  end  of  this 
statement  In  an  article  by  Howard  G. 
Earl  entitied  "Your  Next  Nurse  May  Be 
a  Man." 

The  public  conception  of  nursing  as  "a 
woman's  profession"  seems  to  be  the 
prime  factor  in  keeping  men  out  of  this 
field  of  employment. 

From  the  examples  I  have  cited,  I  thlnK 
we  can  see  how  calling  this  amendment 
"equal  rights  for  women"  tells  only  half 
the  story  of  its  effect  upon  American  life. 
A  clear  pronouncement  of  equality  of 
rights  for  both  sexes  is  long  overdue  to 
this  country,  notwithstanding  the  sup- 
port it  has  received  from  both  major  po- 
litical parties.  I  hope  the  90th  Congress 
will  remedy  this  situation  by  passage  of 
this  joint  resolution. 

The- previous  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  1073,  appears  vfith  statement 
in  the  April  19, 1966,  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  page  8452.  It  was  recently  men- 
tioned in  articles  appearing  hi  Reader's 
Digest,  July  1966,  and  Look  magazhie, 
January  10, 1967. 

There  follows  a  copy  of  House  Johit 
Resolution  63  that  I  introduced  together 
with  the  article  by  Howard  G.  Earl, 
"Your  Next  Nurse  May  Be  a  Man."  men- 
tioned above  and  which  appeared  in  the 
Februai-y  1966  issue  of  Today's  Health: 

H.J.  Res.  63 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conareas  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurHng  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States: 

"Akticlk  — 

"SECTION  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex  Congress  and  the  several  States  shaU 
have  power,  within  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions, to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

"SEC.  2.  This  article  shaU  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  SUtes. 

"Sec.  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
one  year  after  the  date  of  ratification." 


[Prom  Today's  Health,  February  1966] 
Yotm  Next  NtmsE  Mat  Be  a  Man 
(By  Howard  G.  Earl) 
A  report  In  1963  by  the  U.S.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Consultant  Group  on  Nursing  stated: 
"A  severe  shortage  of  nurses  exists  m  the 
United  States  today.    It  is  both  quantitative 
and  qualitative.     Quantitatively,  the  short- 
age makes  it  Unposslble  to  supply  hospitals 
and  other  health  faculties  and  organizations 
with  sufficient  numbers  of  adequately  pre- 
pared nurses.     QuaUtatlvely,  It  Impairs  the 
effectiveness  of  nursing  care." 

The  report  added  that  the  number  of 
nurses  in  practice  had  increased  substan- 
tially. However,  demands  for  nursing  service 
have  increased  at  even  a  faster  rate.  The 
result  has  been  a  continuing  short  supply  of 
nursing  services. 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  at  this  date, 
three  years  since  the  report  was  issued,  shows 
no  Improvement.  Two  continuing  develop- 
ments are  mosUy  responsible  for  the  In- 
creasing demands  made  on  nursing  care. 

Each  year  upwards  of  25  million  indi- 
viduals are  hospitalized  and  the  number  Is 
climbing,  principally  because  more  and  more 
people  are  carrying  hospitalization  insurance. 
More  than  70  percent  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion has  hospitalization  insurance  today,  al- 
most double  the  number  10  years  ago. 

Most  hospitalized  patients  require  nursing 
care.  To  meet  this  need  there  are  sUgbUy 
more  than  haU  a  million  registered  nurses 
In  the  country,  a  flgtire  which  leaves  the  pro- 
fession in  short  supply  to  meet  the  demand. 
One  of  the  major  reasons  for  this,  acc<»d- 
Ing  to  specialists  In  the  field.  Is  a  dogged  re- 
fusal to  tap  the  available  rich  reservoir  of  the 
men  nursing  potential.  When  encouraged, 
many    men    make    satisfactory    careers    In 

nursing.  _.       . 

Discrimination  against  men  In  nurtf  ng  has 
been  a  prevalent  factor  In  dissuading  men 
from  entering  the  profession.  Fortunately, 
the  shored-up  dikes  against  men  nurses  are 
showing  cracks  under  the  constant  pressures 
exerted  by  forces  waging  the  battie  against 
the  prosaic  custom  of  wrapping  nurses  in  the 
cloak  of  womanhood,  and  also  by  the  increas- 
ing demands  made  on  the  profession  to 
supply  more  nurses. 

One  of  the  early  breakthroughs  against  the 
antiquated  custom  came  on  August  9,  1956. 
That  was  the  day  that  former  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  signed  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Army-Navy  Nurse  Act  of  1947, 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  qualified 
men  nurses  as  commissioned  officers  In  the 
Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 

Lest  anyone  be  led  to  beUeve  that  the 
armed  forces  actually  utilized  the  services  of 
trained  men  nurses  during  World  War  I  or  n, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
In  fact,  the  Selective  Service  Act  disregarded 
the  need  for  men  nurses  in  the  war  areas  and 
at  home  during  World  War  n.  The  act  re- 
sulted m  taking  young  men  from  their 
niu^s'  training  schools  and  placing  them  m 
mlUtary  service  where  their  special  nursing 
quaUties  and  training  were  not  employed. 
Most  of  the  2,000  men  nurses  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  were  deprived  of  practicing 
their  skUls  and  were  used  Instead  as 
pharmaclBt  mates  In  the  Navy  and  medical 
technicians  In  the  Army. 

The  record  of  the  armed  forces  In  recog- 
nizing men  nurses  has  never  been  encourag- 
ing In  1956,  men  nurses  were  given  re- 
serve commissions  in  the  Army,  however, 
they  are  not  commlssionAl  in  the  Regular 
Army  In  the  Air  Corps,  the  Code  does  not 
mention  sex  at  aU,  therefore  men  nurses  may 
become  commissioned.  No  man  nurse  had 
ever  been  commissioned  in  the  Navy,  at  least, 
not  up  to  the  time  this  article  was  written. 
Law  authorizes  a  commission  but  admin- 
istrative decisions  are  such  that  no  men  are 
in  the  corps.  However,  as  of  January  1,  1965 
the  Navy  has  authorized  commission  of  men 
nurses. 
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This  diacrlmlnatlon  against  men  nurses  Is 
baffling.  There  Is  nothing  really  new  about 
men  In  the  nursing  profession.  They  have 
been  In  modem  nursing  since  1888  when  the 
first  school  of  niirslng  for  men  In  this  coun- 
try was  organized  at  Bellevue  Hospital  In 
New  York  City.  It  admitted  Its  first  men 
students  (three)  December  18,  1888.  Since 
that  time,  men  nurses  have  been  on  the  In- 
crease but  not  at  a  sufficient  acceleration  to 
close  the  gap  between  demand  and  supply  of 
nursing  services. 

Sandy  F.  Manning,  R3X.,  M.S.,  made  a 
survey  of  men  nvirses.  Brother  Maurice 
Wilson,  BJf .,  MS.,  director  of  nursing,  Alex- 
Ian  Brothers  Hospital  School  of  Nursing, 
Chicago,  participated  in  the  study,  which 
disclosed  the  1958-1960  n.S.  Census  figures 
showed  a  total  nurse  population  of  440,366. 
Men  nurses  comprised  one  percent  of  that 
total. 

"This  was  a  smaller  percentage  than  that 
of  the  women  osteopaths,  which  comprises 
17  percent  of  the  osteopaths  In  this  country," 
cammented  Mannlno.  "It  also  was  smaller 
than  that  of  women  physicians  which  came 
to  about  6.6  percent  of  total  physician  pop- 
ulation, and  even  smaller  than  that  of  women 
dentists,  who  represented  about  2.8  percent 
of  the  dental  profession." 

Although  the  ratio  of  men  compared  to 
women  nurses  has  Improved  since  the  1958- 
1960  survey,  the  Improvement  has  not  been 
as  rapid  as  many  In  the  field  wquld  like. 
Attitude  toward  men  nurses  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  deterrences.  But  even  this  at- 
titude, which  at  times  amounts  to  animosity. 
Is  slowly  fading  away  before  the  onslaught  of 
men  nurses  proving  they  are  capable  and 
efficient. 

An  example  of  the  progress  man  Is  making 
In  the  still  predominant  women's  field  Is 
found  In  New  York  State,  where  a  survey  was 
made  In  1964  by  the  American  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation Research  and  Statistics  Unit.  The 
survey  disclosed  that  among  67,190  actively 
wnployed  nurses  residing  In  New  York  State, 
1646  were  men.  Of  the  men  nurses,  22  per- 
cent were  In  general  duty  or  staff  positions 
compared  to  33  percent  of  women  nurses. 
HowevCT,  24  percent  of  the  men  nurses  had 
achieved  the  rank  of  head  nurse  or  assistant, 
while  only  8.5  percent  of  their  women  coun- 
terparts were  In  like  positions. 

Similarly,  in  the  management  echelons, 
the  men  also  held  a  alight  advantage  per- 
centage-wise. And  among  instructors,  two 
percent  of  the  men  nurses  had  reached  this 
category  as  compared  with  only  one  percent 
of  the  women  total. 

How  men  nurses  are  winning  acceptance 
perhaps  ts  best  told  by  Lois  M.  Harden  who 
reported  her  experience  as  child-health 
nursing  Instructor  at  Memorial  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 
She  disclosed  her  surprise  experiences  In  the 
April,  1963  Issue  of  The  American  Journal 
of  Nursing.  Nurse  Harden  reported  that 
she  was  in  full  agreement  with  the  decision 
that  the  school's  nondiscriminatory  admis- 
sion policy  did  not  permit  rejection  of  men 
applicants  merely  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

IBven  though  Miss  Harden  enjoyed  working 
with  men  and  respected  men  nurses'  con- 
tribution to  the  profession,  initially  she  had 
some  serious  qualms  about  her  ability  to 
teach  obstetrics  to  men.  and  some  question 
about  the  suitability  of  their  working  in 
the  maternity  unit. 

During  their  freshmen  year,  Instructor 
Harden  listened  to  other  Instructors  discuss- 
ing the  fresh  viewpoint  the  three  men 
brought  to  the  classroom.  She  heard  how 
well  they  did  in  their  classes  but  still  re- 
sented making  adaptations  for  them  in  her 
program.  Then  came  the  obstetrics  classes, 
which  Nurse  Harden  feared  most  of  all.  But 
she  was  in  for  a  real  surprise.    She  writes: 

"Classes  went  well.  The  faculty  enjoyed 
my  complete  about-face  on  the  subject  of 
men  students,  as  I  shared  some  of  the  high 
points  from  classes  with  them.  But  I  was 
apprehensive  about  the  clinical  phase." 


The  men  student  norses  scrubbed  and  cir- 
culated for  deliveries.  They  checked  labor 
progress  and  supported  mothers  during  labor. 
They  gave  medication  to  mothers  and  set  up 
delivery  rooms.  They  quickly  learned  to 
bathe  babies  and  neatly  put  on  diapers  that 
stayed  In  place. 

"rbe  babies  seemed  to  have  no  objections 
to  the  tender  care  given  them  by  men  student 
nurses,  who  becams  adept  in  teaching 
mothers  to  tub-baths  their  babies  and  pre- 
pare formulas.  New  fathers  saw  the  men 
students  caring  for  the  babies,  even  to  chang- 
ing them,  and  dressing  them  to  go  home. 
Many  mothers  were  delighted  with  this  de- 
velopment because  it  demonstrated  that  the 
fathers  could  become  jxist  as  adept  at  these 
chores  with  a  little  practice. 

Nurse  Harden  professed  that  her  ex- 
perience completely  changed  her  attitude 
toward  the  advisability  of  teaching  men  to 
become  nurses.  Eagerly  she  awaited  the 
start  of  the  next  nursing  classes  with  men 
students  tn  attendance. 

Miss  Harden's  expertence  probably  is  being 
repeated  many  times  throughout  the  coxintry 
today  as  men-nurse  enrollment  Is  on  the  up- 
swing in  many  nursliig  schools.  Three  years 
ago,  the  University  Schools  of  Nursing  in 
Michigan  set  out  to  raise  the  number  of  men 
in  Its  programs  to  25  percent  of  the  enroll- 
ment. The  stepped-up  program  included  an 
intensive  recruitment  effort,  aimed  at  in- 
forming high-school  counselors,  prospective 
students,  and  the  general  public.  The  school 
plans  to  stress  opportunities  for  men  as  clin- 
ical nurses,  admlnlstmtors,  teachers,  and  re- 
searchers in  hospitals,  schools.  Industry,  and 
public  health  agencies. 

A  speaker's  bureau  of  men  nurses,  all  of 
whom  had  key  professional  positions,  was  es- 
tablished to  aid  m  exploring  the  many  op- 
portunities for  men  la  nursing.  In  addition, 
six  $2000  scholarships  were  offered  to  prepare 
men  for  leadership  In  nursing.  The  scholar- 
ships, provided  by  the  McGregor  Fund,  were 
to  be  used  at  Michigan  State  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  end  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  continued 
this  initial  Impetus  by  setting  a  goal  of  at 
least  a  25  percent  male  enrollment  for  the 
School  of  Nursing. 

"In  some  states  the  Impetus  to  recruit  men 
is  stronger  than  others,"  says  Luther  P. 
Christman,  RJT.,  Ph.  D.,  associate  professor 
of  nursing.  School  of  Nursing,  University  of 
Michigan.  He  adds,  *Even  though  men  are 
becoming  increasingly  active  professionally, 
the  key  to  successful  recruitment  still  is  the 
support  that  women  nurses  give  to  the  move- 
ment." 

Christman  thinks  that  over  the  past  several 
years  nurses  have  shown  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  having  men  recruited  Into  the  profes- 
sion. However,  although  the  readiness  to 
have  men  enrolled  in  schools  of  nursing  is 
higher  than  ever  now,  there  has  not  been  a 
rapid  response  by  men  to  the  recruitment 
process.  Christman  forwards  two  reasons  for 
not  obtaining  a  greater  response  to  the  re- 
cruitment program. 

He  believes  at  fault  Is  the  image  that  nurs- 
ing Is  a  woman's  profssslon,  and  the  low  eco- 
nomic rewards.  In  examining  nursing  as 
a  prospective  career,  men  students  probably 
look  at  the  low  beginning  salary,  which  Is 
less  than  for  most  prtfesslons.  Career-wise, 
however,  men  tend  to  advance  rapidly.  The 
unusually  fast  advancement  Is  due  primarily 
to  the  efforts  and  hard  work  put  forth  by 
men  nurses  in  order  to  prove  their  value  to 
the  profession. 

"Men  who  enter  the  profession  and  become 
career  committed  usvially  earn  a  salary  that 
compares  favorably  with  other  occupations," 
emphasizes  Christman.  "For  Instance,  I 
know  men  directors  at  nursing  In  Michigan 
who  are  earning  from  $10,000  to  $18,000  a 
year.  Men  nurses  hold  other  key  positions. 
The  director  of  one  of  the  successful  com- 
munity college  nursing  programs  Is  a  male 
nurse." 


Holding  closely  to  Christman's  viewpoint 
is  Edward  O.  Benz,  B.N.,  director  of  nuntng, 
EmbreevlUe  State  Hospital,  EmbreevUie! 
Pennsylvania.  He  says  more  diploma  and 
collegiate  nursing  schools  are  opening  to 
men.  The  big  problem  is  attracting  men 
into  the  field. 

"I  think  that  with  the  many  types  of  fed- 
eral  funds  now  available  for  assistance  to 
men  who  wish  to  enter  nursing,"  says  Benz, 
"that  we  will  see  more  men  attracted  to  the 
profession." 

Benz.  who  received  his  B.S.  and  M.S.  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
says  that  the  programs  leading  to  a  diploma 
in  nursing  are  conducted  by  schools  of  nun- 
Ing  under  the  auspices  of  hospitals,  or  are 
independently  incorporated.  The  course 
usually  takes  36  months  to  complete.  There 
are  two  other  types  of  basic  educational  pro- 
grams that  prepare  nurses  for  licensure  ai 
registered  professional  nurses — college  and 
university  programs  leading  to  the  bacca- 
laureate degree,  and  junior  college  programs 
leading  to  a  diploma  and  associate  degree. 

Benz  explains  that  men  nimses,  like  their 
women  counterparts,  also  may  go  beyond  the 
basic  programs  to  the  master's  and  doctoral 
degrees  which  provide  graduate  training  for 
the  more  responsible  professional  positions. 
It  might  be  well  to  add  here,  too,  that  public 
vocational  educational  systems  or  hospitals, 
offer  preparation  for  examination  and  li- 
censure as  a  practical  nurse. 

Summarizing  nursing  education  is  given  in 
a  variety  of  settings  and  at  various  levels. 
Basic  professional  education  is  provided  In 
176  4-year  baccalaureate  programs,  in  876 
3-year  hospital  diploma  programs,  and  in  M 
2-year  junior  college  programs.  One-year 
programs  are  offered  primarily  under  public 
vocational  educational  auspices  with  about  a 
fourth  of  the  programs  conducted  by  hos- 
pitals. All  of  these  basic  programs  include 
substantial  amounts  of  clinical  experience 
in  hospitals. 

Benz  believes  that  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  men  nurses  exists  in  the  administrative 
and  supervisory  fields.  This  means  they  must 
be  attracted  first  to  the  collegiate  education 
where  a  degree  may  be  earned. 

"I  have  talked  with  members  of  hospital 
staffs  and  men  nurses,"  says  Benz,  "and  find 
there  are  very  few  problems  with  doctors. 
Neither  are  there  any  problems  with  women 
nurses.  Practically  everyone  in  the  medical 
profession  agrees  that  men  with  proper  cre- 
dentials— that  means  academic  background 
and  experience  in  nursing— can  go  anywhere 
they  want  in  nursing  in  the  country." 

Benz  stated  without  any  qualifications  that 
he  knows  from  experience  and  professional 
contacts  aroxind  the  country  that  the  field 
for  men  nurses  is  wide  open  in  administrative 
positions. 

"It  may  be  odd,"  conmiented  Benz,  "but 
from  most  of  those  with  whom  I  have  talked, 
and  again  from  my  own  experience.  I  have 
found  that  women  nurses  find  it  difficult  to 
take  orders  from  other  women.  This  i* 
especially  true  among  those  on  the  way  up  in 
the  nursing  profession." 

In  a  large  Eastern  hospital,  a  group  of 
nurses  from  the  same  college  graduating  claai 
worked  on  one  floor  tmder  an  older  woman 
supervisor.  One  day  the  supervisor  was 
moved  to  another  floor.  A  woman  from 
among  the  group  was  selected  to  take  over  ai 
supervisor.  The  other  nurses  resented  tak- 
ing orders  from  a  member  of  their  graduating 
class.  They  considered  it  merely  a  stroke  of 
luck  that  she  was  selected  when  each  one  of 
them  was  as  fully  qualified. 

Consequently,  there  was  constant  bicker- 
ing and  trouble  until  the  hospital  adminis- 
trator named  a  man  nurse  as  floor  supervisor. 
Immediately  all  the  III  feelings  and  jeal- 
ousies disappeared.  The  nurses  willingly 
took  their  orders  from  their  man  counter- 
part, and  many  went  out  of  their  way  to 
make  the  new  supervisor  know  he  was  ac- 
cepted. 
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"Of  course,  there  is  another  side  to  this 
«-nlnK  for  men  in  the  nursing  profession  " 
S^  out  Benz.  "The  greater  opportunl- 
^M  for  men  in  supervisory  and  administra- 
rim  DOSlUons  stems  from  a  rather  well  docu- 
-,«ited  fact  that  most  women  are  wUllng  to 
^^  bedside  nurses.  They  do  not  want 
jTmove  up  to  the  higher  positions.  To  be 
„,„  there  are  some  exceptions.  But,  by 
^' large,  a  great  many  of  the  women 
Soose  the  nursing  profession  as  a  means  of 
fuveUhood  until  they  find  a  husband.' 

amce  love  and  marriage  are  human  traits, 
thTwoman  nurse  usuaUy  begins  thinlOng 
^ut  a  famUy  after  her  marriage.  When 
Se  baby  comes,  she  mort  often  finishes  her 
Sm  as  a  nurse  and  devotes  her  attent  on  to 
SThome  and  rearing  a  family.  This  re- 
SSvM  her  from  the  role  of  an  active  nurse. 
SnitiDly  this  normal  human  pattern  by  the 
ttSuiands  of  women  nurses  marrying  each 
^Sr^d  leaving  the  profession,  and  some 
Idw  IB  gained  of  how  many  capable  nurses 
•ith  promising  futures  are  lost. 

«Qt5te  the  reverse  takes  place  when  a  man 
nurse  marries,"  explains  Benz.  "Men  inarry, 
S^^'«n.  »°d  accept  their  Pos"  on  in 
2S^  as  one  with  added  responsibilities. 
!^  become  more  desirous  to  advance  In 
^  profession,  and  most  of  them  do. 
"tLl^xplalned  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  give  the  impression  that  women  were  not 
!Srt  M  capable  as  men.  However,  the  very 
SLe^u^of  a  woman  dictates  that  she  place 
n^b£id,  home,  and  la^illy  .»^«»**  °'  *" 
L*-  whereas  the  man  places  his  career  first 
SStS^  itprovldes  the  means  of  livelihood 
tor  his  family  and  for  him. 

It  has   been    suggested    ^^P^^J^^  ,^^l 
more  men   be   brought   into    the    nurelng 
Zfessional  associations  a^*  t^**  *^7  J^^ 
S«)\mged  to  try  for  top  offices.    It  is  be- 
StoTmen  would  help  make  the  a^ocla- 
SoM  more  effective.    Many  nursing  leaders 
S^y  are  sold  on  the  idea  that  men  nurses 
S^  good  administrators  In  the  P~f««f  f^- 
^nlwas  asked  how  he  would  go  about  In- 
dJS»g  more  men  to  enter  the  nursing  field 
STe^lalned  the  first  step  would  be  for  toe 
men  and  women  In  the  prof  esslon  to  work  to- 
gether to  improve  the  salaries  and  to  be  rep 
?ttented  at  meetings  with  ma^J^B^^^ff  *•    ^' 
i^ested  that  as  the  economic  sltuaUon  is 
littered,  more  men  and  women,  t«o.  wlU  be 
at^ted  to  nursing.    Another  feature  would 
STuie  recruitment  field,  with  utilization  of 
recruitment  material  pointing  to  the  men  in 
the  nursing  profession  today  who  are  accoin- 
pllshlng  much  and  contributing  even  more 
to  nursing.    A  big  step  has  been  made  In  the 
procurement  of  men  as  nursing  directors  at 

"^vnSn 'tKlder  men  and  I  were  nursing 
students,"  emphasized  Benz,  "we  would  have 
lelt  more  a  part  of  nursing  If  there  had  been 
a  man  among  our  instructors.  In  jny  school 
we  were  the  first  men  the  nursing  instructor 
had  ever  taught.  She  felt  Insecure  and  re- 
acted at  first  by  disciplining  the  men  more 
leverely  than  she  did  the  women.  You  can 
Imagine  how  that  made  us  feel.  These  are 
the  types  of  discouraging  reactions  which 
must  be  eliminated  from  the  n\irsing  pro- 
fession." ,  ^      .. 

Benz  beUeves  there  U  an  additional  hurdle 
to  be  overcome  If  more  men  are  brought  Into 
the  nursing  profession.  He  thinks  women 
nurses  will  have  to  change  their  attitudes  to- 
ward a  number  of  things.  One  he  ll«te^>" 
fcbandonment  of  the  idea  that  men  should  be 
limited  mainly  to  psychiatric  nursing  and  to 
nursing  that  requires  physical  strength.  He 
added  that  men  for  example,  will  have  to  be 
accepted  In  such  areas  as  public-health  nurs- 
ing. 

When  asked  about  the  patient's  attitude 
toward  men  nurses,  Benz  replied  by  citing  his 
own  experience. 

"One  of  the  first  and  most  frequent  ques- 
tions asked  by  a  patient  is,  'Why  weren't  you 
a  doctor?'     Now  if  I  had  wanted  to  be  a 


doctor  I  would  have  been  one.    I  wanted  to 
be  a  nurse  and  that  is  what  I  am.    ^ats 
what  I  teU  the  patients.    I  can't  be  bothered 
vsnth  resentment.    If  a  patient  has  a  problem 
about  me  as  his  nurse,  let's  talk  about  it. 
What  about  sex  entering  into  the  picture? 
"Sex  does  not  enter  the  situation  when  a 
really  sick  patient  is  involved,"  said  Benz^ 
"The  truly  sick  person  doesn't  care  whether 
a  man  or  woman  is  caring  for  him.     It's 
Durely  care  and  skill  that's  required,  and  the 
nurse   who   can   meet   the    requirements   Is 
acceptable    regardless    of    the    sex    of    that 
nurse."  ^  ,   , 

Benz  pointed  out  that  in  basic  training 
men  do  get  experience  in  nursing  women 
patients.  But  most  men  are  more  comforta- 
ble nursing  men  just  as  most  women  are 
more  relaxed  nursing  women  patients.  This 
conception  in  nursing  compares  favorably 
with  the  findings  at  Alexlan  Brothers  Hos- 
Dltal  In  Chicago,  where  all  the  125  nursing 
students  are  men.  Alexlan  Brothers  is  a 
Catholic  order  of  men  nurses  with  hospitals 
throughout  the  world.  The  nursing  school 
in  the  Chicago  Hospital,  under  the  direction 
of  Brother  Maurice  Wilson,  CF.A.,  offers  a 
three-year  diploma  program,  quaUfylng 
graduates  to  take  the  state  examination  for 
registered  nurse. 

"Previous  to  hospital  acceptance  of  women 
patients  two  years  ago,"  said  Brother  Mau- 
rice, "we  had  only  a  few  women  nurses. 
Now  that  we  have  female  patients  we  also 
have  many  more  women  nurses.  Men  nurses 
(rtve  selective  care  to  women  patients— such 
Is  injections  in  the  hip,  patient  teaching, 
temperature -taking,  and  similar  chores— but 
do  not  give  personal  care.  They  also  receive 
practice  In  obstetrics  and  gynecology  nurs- 
ing." 

Brother  Maurice  said  It  was  found  at  Alex- 
lan Hospital  that  it  Is  more  difficult  for  the 
relatives  of  patients  to  accept  men  niirses 
than  for  the  patients.  He  added  that  there 
have  been  no  problems  In  the  deUvery  room 
or  in  obstetrics.  The  doctors  at  Alexlan 
Brothers   Hospital   accept   men   n\urses   very 

W6ll. 

What  might  be  termed  as  a  reverse  of  the 
Alexlan  Brothers  Hospital  experience  is  tak- 
ing place  at  another  religious  institution  in 
the  Chicago  area.  The  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventlst-operated  Hinsdale  Sanitarium,  which 
comprises  a  hospital  and  nursing  school.  Is 
accepting  men  student  nurses  and  men 
nurses.  The  nursing  course  is  a  24-  to  27- 
month  program  with  a  high  school  diploma 
and  a  year  or  so  of  college  In  pre-nurslng  as 
the  prerequisites. 

The  course  for  men  nurses  Is  the  same  as 
for  women,  with  the  actual  practice  of  men 
nursing  limited  to  male  patients.  Men,  how- 
ever do  take  the  OB  part  of  the  training 
course,  although  they  are  not  allowed  to 
nurse  women  patients. 

Actually,  this  limiting  of  women  nurses  to 
female  patients  and  men  nurses  to  male 
natients  seems  on  the  surface  to  be  a  little 
too  prosaic.  We're  Uvlng  in  the  jet  age  today. 
Modesty  remains  a  virtue  but  In  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  what  patient  asks  whether 
his  or  her  physician  Is  man  or  woman?  Ail 
a  patient  wants  is  relief  from  pain  or  a  cure 
for  the  ailment.  Whether  a  man  or  woman 
nurse  is  attending  you  should  make  little 
difference  if  you  are  ill  enough  to  require 
nursing.  „„ 

That's  the  theory  of  Edward  Benz.  When 
the  public  accepts  this  theory  and  looks  upon 
nursing  as  a  profession  without  gender,  the 
same  as  physicians  are  regarded,  then  per- 
haps more  men  will  turn  to  nursing.  Then, 
too  that  promising  untapped  reservoir  will 
pour  into  the  nursing  field  enough  nurses 
at  the  bedside  and  In  administrative,  teach- 
ing and  other  capacities  to  more  than  meet 
the'  demands  placed  upon  nursing  by  an  in- 
creasing population  and  the  progress  in 
health  care  made  possible  by  medical  science. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  STEVE 
SPURRIER.  1966  HEISMAN  TROPHY 
WINNER 


Mr    DUNCAN.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  QutllenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentieman    from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     QUILLEN.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
opening  sessions  of  this  CongreM  pre- 
vent me  from  returning  to  my  district 
to  participate  in  honoring  Steve  Spur- 
rier,   one    of   the   finest   athletes    and 
gentlemen  to  step  frMn  east  Tennessee 
into  national  prominence  In  his  early 
years.    Since  I  cannot  be  there  to  per- 
sonally honor  Steve.  I  am  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion the  attributes  of  this  outstanding 
young  man. 

Today  is  Steve  Spurrier  day  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  especially  in  Steve's  home- 
town In  my  district,  Johnson  City,  which 
began  daylong  activities  at  10  o'clock 
this  morning  to  show  its  pride  and  ad- 
miration for  the  winner  of  the  1966  Her- 
man Trophy,  which  Is  the  symbol  of  the 
best  coUege  football  player  in  the  Na- 
tion. ,  _, 

On  January  10.  the  Tennessee  Legis- 
lature passed  the  following  resolution: 
Be  is  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  86th 
General  Assembly,  the  House  concurring, 
that  in  honor  and  recognition  of  one  of  the 
finest  young  athletes  that  Tennessee  has 
ever  produced  Thursday  is  hereby  declared 
as  Steve  Spurrier  Day  In  Tennessee. 

The  resolution  went  on  to  state  that 
Steve's  gridiron  fame  "reflects  great 
credit  on  his  family,  on  his  teachers,  his 
coaches,  and  his  native  State  and  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  State  officially  rec- 
ognize this  outstanding  athlete." 

After  shattering  records  at  Science 
Hill  High  School  in  Johnson  City.  Steve 
went  to  the  University  of  Florida,  where 
he  led  the  Gators  during  his  junior  and 
senior  years  as  an  All  America  quarter- 
back. His  coach.  Ray  Graves.  caUed 
Steve  "not  only  the  best  quarterback  I 
have  ever  coached,  he's  the  best  I've  ever 

Adding  to  his  many  awards  as  All 
America.  All  Southeastern  Conference 
quarterback,  Steve  wlU  receive  today  the 
trophy  as  "UPI  Player  of  the  Year"  and 
will  be  given  certificates  as  "UPI  Back  of 
the  Year"  and  as  a  member  of  the  UPI 
All  America  team  for  1966.  This  is  the 
maximum  number  of  UPI  awards  a  col- 
lege football  player  can  win. 

In  recent  weeks,  Steve  has  been  the 
most  honored  college  football  player  in 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time,  he  led 
his  team  to  victory  in  the  Orange  Bowl 
and  played  a  great  game  for  the  South 
in  the  Hula  Bowl.  During  all  the  cere- 
monies and  additional  pressures,  Steve 
has  remained  himself.  I  sincerely  meant 
what  I  wrote  Steve  when  he  received  the 
Helsman  Trophy,  and  I  repeat  my  re- 
marks here: 

Your  accomplishments  on  the  football  field 
have  been  tremendous,  but  the  way  you  have 
handled  fame  Is  even  more  conunendable. 
WhUe  plUng  up  honors  week  after  week,  you 
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have  remalaed  the  same  humble  young  man, 
always  sharing  the  glory  with  your  team- 
mates and  holding  fast  to  your  high  stand- 
ards of  conduct.  You  are  indeed  a  fine  ex- 
ample for  other  boys  to  follow,  and  you  rich- 
ly deeerve  this  coveted  award. 

All  America  has  applauded  Steve,  and 
today  Tennessee  pays  him  special  tribute. 
Our  hearts  ar^bursting  with  pride,  and  I 
might  add  gratitude,  for  Steve  has  made 
it  known  throughout  the  country  that 
there  is  another  Johnson  City  besides  the 
one  in  Texas. 

While  we  congratulate  Steve  for  his 
athletic  triiunphs,  I  believe  we  are  most 
impressed  and  edified  by  the  spirit  of 
Christian  sportsmanship  that  Steve  has 
exemplified  on  and  off  the  field.  My  deep- 
est wish  for  Steve  is  that  he  will  always 
hold  fast  to  this  spirit  and  continue  to 
be  an  ail-American  hero  to  all  those  who 
stitve  for  success  and  fame  in  their 
chosen  fields  of  endeavor. 

Steve,  we  thank  you  for  being  you.  and 
I  extend  my  very  best  regEurds  to  you, 
your  wife.  Jerri,  your  parents,  your 
brother  and  sister,  and  all  those  who  have 
assisted  you  on  this  road  to  distinction. 
May  your  day  and  those  in  the  future  be 
very  happy  ones  for  you. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  DR.  PETER  K. 
LEKKAS 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missoxiri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  in  behalf  of  Dr. 
Peter  K.  Lekkas.  a  comiietently  trained 
thoracic  surgeon,  who,  because  of  the 
dilemma  in  the  medical  practice  laws  in 
Mlssoiiri,  and  their  interrelationship 
with  the  laws  relating  to  naturalization 
of  foreign-bom  persons,  finds  himself 
doing  the  same  Job  that  he  did  when  he 
first  came  to  this  country  in  1954. 

Dr.  Lekkas'  case  is  one  that  has  its 
counterpart  in  many  States  of  our  coim- 
try.  Those  States,  such  as  Missouri,  re- 
quire that  a  person  must  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  before  he  can  be 
issued  a  certificate  to  practice  medicine 
in  the  State  or  take  the  examination 
which  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  Issuance 
of  a  medical  certificate.  Dr.  Lekkas,  not 
yet  being  a  citizen,  though  having  filed 
his  declaration  of  intention  to  do  so. 
finds  that  he  is  relegated  to  the  Job  of 
"resident  in  general  practice"  at  the  St. 
Joseph  Hospital  in  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  a  Job 
which  he  held  in  1954. 

Since  those  first  days  in  this  coimtry, 
Dr.  Lekkas  has  served  as  an  assistant 
resident  in  surgery  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
in  St.  Louis,  as  chief  resident  of  that 
same  hospital,  and  as  a  fellow  in  thoracic 
and  cardiovascular  surgery  at  Barnes 
Hospital,  which  is  also  in  St.  Louis.  He 
has  passed  the  examination  of  the  Edu- 
cational Coimcil  for  Foreign  Medical 
Graduates,  and,  in  1962  became  a  diplo- 
mate  of  the  American  Board  of  Surgery 


and  the  American  Board  of  Thoracic 
Surgery. 

This  amounts  to  fairly  formidable 
training  that  the  doctor  has  had;  yet  he 
is  imable  to  register  with  the  Missouri 
State  Me(fical  Board  because  of  his  citi- 
zenship status. 

This  would  be  a  matter  which  might 
properly  be  characterized  as  a  State 
matter  except  that  the  time  that  Dr. 
Lekkas  has  spent  here  has  not  counted 
toward  his  required  time  for  naturaliza- 
tion purposes  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  under  the  exchange  visitor  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Lekkas  has  in  fact  spent 
nearly  10  years  in  this  country,  yet  has 
several  more  years  to  go  before  he  can 
complete  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
holding  that  his  time  in  the  coimtry  wUl 
be  considered  in  compliance  with  section 
316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  as  it  relates  to  residence  and  physical 
presence. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.B.  — 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Peter  K.  Lekkas 
Be  it  enacted  by  ihe  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Peter  K.  Lekkas,  doctor  of 
medicine,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  compiled  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  that  Act  as  they  relate  to  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  DR.  MASASHI 

KAWASAKI  AND  FOR  THE  RELIEF 

OF  DR.  MANUEL  MENDEZ 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  the 
private  bills  that  I  am  Introducing  are 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Masashi  Kawasaki 
and  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
Mendez — both  of  whom  are  medical  doc- 
tors. Dr.  Kawasaki  is  presently  engaged 
in  research  and  teaching  at  the  Washing- 
ton University  School  of  Medichie, 
Department  of  Otolaryngology.  The 
specific  project  he  is  engaged  in  is  the 
substitution  of  a  new  larynx,  the  voice 
box  for  one  which  is  removed  from  the 
patient  in  order  to  stem  the  tide  of  can- 
cer of  the  throat.  In  order  that  such  a 
transplant  may  ultimately  become  a  suc- 
cessful operation,  studies  are  presently 
being  conducted  on  the  interaction  of 
deglutinatlon — the  act  of  swallowing — 
the  physiological  relationship  between 
the  upper  and  lower  respiratory  tracts, 
and  the  voice.  These  studies  are  being 
financed  in  part  through  grants  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society,  and  the  OfiBce  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  particular  research  is  not  being  car- 
ried on  in  Canada,  from  which  Dr.  Ka- 


wasaki comes,  nor  is  it  being  carried  on 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Mendez  is  presently  engaged  In 
research  in  psychiatry  and  care  of  men- 
tal patients  at  the  St.  Louis  State  Hos- 
pital for  mental  disease.  Particularly  he 
is  engaged  in  research  work  on  the  in- 
stitutionalized, chronic  mentally  m, 
especially  those  of  advanced  age.  This 
research  is  not  very  developed  in  our  own 
country,  let  alone  Mexico,  from  where 
Dr.  Mendez  hails.  He  also  fills  a  very 
urgent  need  for  doctors  at  the  St.  Louis 
State  Hospital  where,  according  to  my 
last  information,  the  doctor-patient  ratio 
was  1  to  125. 

These  two  cases  illustrate  one  of  the 
points  that  I  would  like  to  make  about 
the  present  administration  of  the  ex- 
change visitor  program,  foreign  resi- 
dence requirement.  Both  of  these  men 
are  engaged  in  work  that  is  primarily  be- 
ing conducted  in  the  United  States  and 
the  success  or  failure  of  their  specific 
projects  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
them.  Both  of  these  cases  illustrate  sit- 
uations where  the  alien  became  part  of 
a  team  which  is  producing  a  break- 
through in  the  scientific  unknown 
which  will  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  all 
mankind.  Under  the  terms  of  the  law, 
as  strictly  interpreted,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  5  years  in  this  country  they  should 
be  returned  to  their  countries  regardless 
of  the  progress  of  their  research.  Due 
to  the  lack  of  facilities  in  these  coun- 
tries, this  could  easily  spell  the  end  to 
their  research  projects.  This  could  be 
a  substantial  setback  to  mankind. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  the  siphoning 
off  of  the  cream  of  the  crop  of  these 
covmtries  as  some  may  contend.  Rather, 
it  should  be  a  great  source  of  national 
pride  as  these  particular  people  forge 
ahead  in  their  scientific  endeavors.  It 
would  be  my  suggestion  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization work  out  criteria  to  take 
into  account  the  nature  of  the  work 
that  is  being  conducted  by  the  exchange 
student,  as  well  as  the  consequences  to 
the  successful  completion  of  that  work 
if  the  alien  were  to  return  to  the  coun- 
try from  which  he  came  in  order  to  ful- 
fill a  rigid  requirement  of  the  law. 
The  bills  are  as  follows: 

HJl.  — 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Masaahl 
Kawasaki 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Masashi  Kawasaki  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thl« 
Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  aUen  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  ofiBcer  to  deduct  one  nimiber 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available. 

H.R.  — 
A  bUi  for  the  reUef  of  Doctor  Manuel  Mendez 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlonw- 
ity  Act,  Doctor  Manu^  Mendez  shall  be  held 
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Micl  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
^ce  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
^^tupon  pajrment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 


SENATOR  JAVrrS  WITHDRAWS 
FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  ONE 
MILLION 

Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the   request   of    the    gentleman   from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    CURTIS.    Mr.    Speaker,   in    the 
Interest  of  my  colleagues  and  aU  the 
members  of  the  Committee  oi  One  Mil- 
lion I  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
record  for  their  review  a  letter  from 
Senator  Jacob  Javits  to  that  committee 
withdrawing  from  membership.    Sena- 
tor Javits  raises  some  important  points 
In  explaining  his  reasons  for  withdraw- 
ing his  support  of  the  committee's  dec- 
laration  of   policy   on   United   States- 
Communist    Chinese    relations.    These 
points,  particularly  that  relating  to  the 
need  for  an  open  discussion  of  the  issues 
of  Communist  Chinese  admission  to  the 
United  Nations,  diplomatic  recognition, 
and  trade  relations  merit  our  serious  and 
continuing  consideration. 


December  14.  1966. 
commrttee  op  one  million, 
VevD  York.  N.Y. 
Attention:  Mr.  Marvin  Lelbman,  Secretary. 
Gentlemen:   It  is  most  heartening  to  me 
that  you  have  been  re-evaluatlng  the  posi- 
tion of  those  with  responslbUltleB  like  mine 
who  have  been  members  of  the  Committee 
but  can  no  longer  continue.    For,  I  deeply 
beUeve  that  I  must  now.  in  any  case  with- 
draw from  membership  in  the  interest  of  my 
dut"  as  a  United  States  Senator  to  retain 
freedom    of    action    regarding    Communist 
China:  and  I  hope  very  much  that  my  action 
wlU  be  understood  for  what  it  is — the  need 
lor  freedom  of  action.    I  do  feel  that  the 
Committee  has  played  a  most  useful  role 
and  whatever   the   decision   as   to  its  con- 
tinuance,  this   should   be   graUfylng   to   its 
otBcers  and  members. 

According  to  the  Committee's  declaration 
of  policy,  published  in  the  press  on  October 
31, 1966,  the  Committee  is  opposed  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Commumst  China  to  the  United 
Nations,  to  diplomatic  recognition,  to  trade 
relations,  and  "to  any  policy  oif  accommoda- 
tion which  might  be  interpreted  as  U.S. 
acquiescence  In  our  approval  of"  the  Peking 
regime.  Obviously  this  position  is  so  cate- 
goric as  to  require  re-evaluation  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

The  problem  is.  for  example,  that  I  have 
urged  the  U.S.  Goveriunent  to  make  clear 
its  wllUngness  to  negotiate  on  any  problem 
facing  Asia— including  U.S.-Communist  Chi- 
nese relations,  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  consistent  with 
our  obligations  to  the  RepubUc  of  China — 
within  the  context  of  a  Just  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. I  fully  realize  that  under  present  con- 
ditions, It  Is  highly  improbable  that  any  such 
offer  would  be  accepted,  but  as  a  matter  of 
good  faith,  I  cannot  continue  to  subscribe 
to  a  policy  which,  in  categorical  terms,  fore- 
closes even  the  hope  of  negotiation  on  these 
matters. 

Tet,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  dis- 
tracted even  by  the  intransigence  and  the 
hostility  which  Communist  China  has  shown 


for  so  long.  We  must  learn  to  negotiate 
what  is  negoUable,  and  we  must  learn  to  talk 
in  some  areas  while  we  may  be  the  subject  of 
bitter  antagonism  in  others. 

The  vote  in  the  United  Nations  in  favor 
of  making  the  seating  of  Communist  China 
an  "important  question"  and  the  subse- 
quent vote  against  seating  Communist 
China  indicate  to  me  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  nations  believe  that  many  issues  re- 
main to  be  settled  before  the  Peking  regime 
can  claim  respectable  status  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  These  votes  can  be  construed  as 
disapproval  of  Peking's  words  and  actions. 
The  excesses  and  cruelties  of  the  Bed  Guard 
were  not  lost  on  the  world.  But,  these  votes 
in  the  United  Nations  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  signifying  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  desire  to  ceaae  efforts  to  bring  Com- 
munist China  Into  the  community  of  na- 
tions. Indeed,  most  nations  beUcve  that 
reconciliation  and  peace  must  be  our  ulti- 
mate goal.  .  ^  _^, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Communist  China 
is  an  aggressive  power  bent  upon  the  physi- 
cal and  political  domination  of  its  neighbors 
and  Ideological  domination  within  the  Com- 
munist world  itself.  Because  of  this,  Pe- 
king's threat  to  world  peace  is  Ukely  to  grow 
in  the  immediate  futxire,  not  diminish.  Its 
leaders  are  uncompromising  on  interna- 
tional matters  even  though  they  are  taking 
their  country  through  a  period  of  intense 
inner  turmoil.  Even  in  the  midst  of  thel* 
plight,  they  show  no  signs  of  accommoda- 
tion with  their  feUow  Communists  let  alone 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Yet,  precisely  because  Communist  China 
is  a  world  power,  a  developing  nuclear  power, 
and  a  threat  to  world  peace,  the  U.S.  must 
deal  with  it  reaUstically.  We  cannot  afford 
to  be  doctrinaire  when  so  much  Is  at  stake. 
We  have  two  responslbiUtles :  I)  to  contain 
Communist  China  mlUtarily,  to  maintain 
security  and  stebility  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  its  neighbors  who  want 
this  right:  and  2)  to  seek  out  areas  of  agree- 
ment in  the  Interest  of  peace  by  chipping 
away  at  the  wall  of  hoetiUty  that  separates 
us. 

Communist  China,  no  matter  how  much 
we  deplore  its  domestic  and  foreign  policies. 
Is  the  key  factor  in  Asia  and  a  major  factor 
in  the  world;  it  is  a  fact  that  probably  could 
not  be  changed  without  World  War  III— if 
then. 

Our  problem  is  to  bring  Peking  to  the 
realization  that  not  only  has  its  dogmatism 
failed,  but  that  its  refusal  to  recognize  this 
falltire  will  be  dangerous— to  every  one  con- 
cerned. As  long  as  the  Peking  leaders  remain 
entrapped  by  their  own  propaganda,  every 
confUct  runs  the  risk  of  escalation.  As  long 
as  their  own  ideology  provides  no  room  for 
peaceful  coexistence,  every  dispute  Commu- 
nist China  has  with  another  nation  can  be- 
come a  full-blown  confrontation. 

My  own  view  Is  that  we  must  work  around 
our  confrontation  with  Communist  China  in 
such  a  manner  as  neither  to  prejudice  our 
security  requirements  nor  to  threaten  the 
territorial  inviolablUty  of  Communist  China 
Itself.    To  this  end,  as  I  see  it : 

(1)  Within  the  context  of  peace  in  Viet- 
nam and  Asia,  we  could  offer  \incondiUonal 
discussions  with  Peking  on  all  Asian  prob- 
lems Including  those  matters  specifically 
suggested  by  the  President  in  his  Johns  Hop- 
kins speech  of  1964; 

(2)  We  could  invite  Peking  to  the  18- 
Natlon  Disarmament  Conference  in  Geneva, 
if  it  will  sign  the  partial  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  as  a  sign  of  good  faith; 

(3)  We  could  continue  to  seek  arrange- 
ments for  cultural,  educational,  and  medical 
exchanges; 

(4)  We  could  express  our  willingness, 
vrithln  the  context  of  unconditional  discus- 
sions as  indicated  above  in  (1)  to  reappraise 
the  issues  of  UU.  membership  for  and  diplo- 
matic recognition  of  Communist  China,  con- 


sistent, of  course,  with  our  commitments  to 
and  the  rights  of  the  RepubUc  of  China  on 

Taiwan.  ,    

Also  we  should  restudy  the  economic  po- 
tential of  Communist  China  and  the  ques- 
tions of  trade  in  non-strategic  goods;  Indeed, 
these  vrtU  be  the  subject  of  hearings  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  early  in  the  next 
Congress.  .  , 

Perhaps  nothing  will  come  of  proposals 
such  a£  these  in  the  near  future.  Yet,  we 
must  make  and  foUow  through  on  them. 
The  world  must  never  believe  that  the  umted 
States  is  the  stumbUng  block  of  some  kind 
of  reconclUation.  History  should  record  that 
the  umted  States  made  every  reasonable 
effort  at  seeking  peace  with  CommunlBt 
China.  As  a  U.S.  Senator  I  miist  be  free  to 
pursue  this  effort.  ^  ^  »w 

Much  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  ready  to  dia- 
CU88  these  questions  openly.  For  the  first 
time  in  over  a  decade  we  can  dlactua  Com- 
munist China  without  fear  and  hysteria. 
Because  of  this,  our  Government  has  been 
able  to  institute  a  new  poUcy  of  "contain- 
ment without  isolation,"  a  poUcy  which  may 
In  time  lead  to  Improved  relations.  As  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York  I  want 
that  debate  to  go  forward. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 

VS.  Senator. 


THE  KENNEDY  ROUND  AND  BE- 
YOND—REMARKS OF  ERIC  WYND- 
HAM-WHTTE 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CdrtisI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkjorb 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request   of    the    gentleman   from 
Tennessee? 
There  w£is  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Eric 
Wyndham-White,  Director  General  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — GATT— the  international  orga- 
nization centered  in  Geneva  which  for- 
mulates international  trading  principles 
and  under  which  nations  conduct  in- 
ternational tarifT  and  trade  negotiations, 
spoke  on  October  26,  1966,  In  Germany, 
on  "The  Kennedy  Round  and  Beyond." 
Dr.  Wyndham-White's  20  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  international 
trade  qualify  him  to  speak  with  author- 
ity on  this  subject,  and  I  commend  his 
statement  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  others  who  are  interested  in 
foreign  trade  and  in  the  future  of  the 
U.S.  reciprocal  trade  program. 

With  unanimous  consent,  the  text  of 
the  above  referred  to  statement  follows: 
International  TaAD*  Policy— TH«  Kktotot 

BoiTND  AND  Beyond 
(Address  given  by  Mr.  Eric  Wyndham  White. 
Director-General  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  to  the  Deutsche  Oe- 
sellschaft  fUr  Auswftrtige  Pollttk,  at  Bad 
Godesberg,  on  October  27, 1966) 
The  Kennedy  Bound  of  trade  negotiations, 
which  have  entered  their  final  and  decisive 
phase,  mark  a  cilmax  in  the  process  of  in- 
ternational trade  co-operation  over  the  last 
two  decades.     The  restoration  of  a  multi- 
lateral trade  and  payments  system  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  major  achlevemenU  of  post- 
war international  co-operation.     The  enor- 
mous advances  in  economic  activity  achieved 
during   that   period— and   the   greater   ma- 
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terlal  well-being  that  this  has  made  pos- 
sible— have  been  due  to  the  dynamism  and 
energy  which  have  characterized  the  process 
of  economic  reconstruction  within  national 
boimdarlea.  It  Is,  however,  significant  that 
this  rising  tide  of  prosperity  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  constant  and  spectacular 
growth  of  world  trade.  In  this  development 
the  International  agreements  and  Institu- 
tions have  provided  the  essential  framework 
for  International  co-«i>eratlon  In  the  field  of 
trade  and  payments  and,  among  these,  the 
IMF,  the  OATT — and  In  the  earlier  years 
the  OEEC — have  played  a  vital  role. 

The  word  "climax"  Is  perhaps  misleading 
In  so  far  as  It  suggests  a  stinunlt  from  which 
the  road  forward  mtist  necessarily  lead  down- 
wards. The  sense  in  which  I  ua«  It  here  la 
that  of  an  apotheosis  which  should  cause 
us  to  take  stock  and  to  prepcure  the  way  for 
perfecting  the  machinery  and  methods  of 
co-operation  which  have  proved  so  fruitful  In 
the  past,  but  which  remain  Increasingly 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  consolidate  the 
ground  that  has  been  won  and  to  move  for- 
ward to  further  advances.  President  Ken- 
nedy, with  characteristic  political  percep- 
tion, Invited  the  world  to  prepare  for  an 
era  of  Interdependence.  Tbe  full  Implica- 
tions of  this  Interdependence  have  perhaps 
not  yet  l>een  fully  envisaged  nor  the  con- 
sequences absorbed  and  accepted.  Some  of 
these  I  propose  to  examine  today.  In  order 
to  relate  them  to  changes  and  Improvements 
In  the  machinery  and  technique  of  Interna- 
tional co-operation  which  they  suggest. 
While  I  shall  limit  my  principal  observa- 
tions to  the  field  of  International  trade.  It 
Is  abundantly  clear  that  international  trade 
and  payments  are  Inseparable,  and  that  prog- 
ress In  one  depends  upon  parallel  progress  In 
the  other.  The  successful  confrontation  of 
the  problems  which  I  shall  discuss  here  Is, 
therefore,  clearly  dependent  upon  the  suc- 
cessful handling  of  adjustments  In  the  pay- 
ments mechanism  which  Is  currently  under 
discussion  In  the  IMF,  the  Group  of  Ten  and 
elsewhere. 

The  role  assigned  to  OATT  over  the  last 
two  decades  has  been  the  reduction,  through 
negotiations,  of  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to 
trade  and  the  elimination  of  discriminatory 
treatment  In  Intematloned  commerce.  The 
moat  spectacular  manifestation  of  OATT's 
response  to  this  mandate  is  the  series  of 
tariff  conferences  starting  in  1947  and  ciilml- 
natlng  in  the  Kennedy  Round.  Less  spec- 
tacular has  been  the  constant  pressure  for 
the  elimination  of  quantitative  restrictions, 
other  non-tariff  barriers,  the  simplification 
of  customs  formalities  and  the  provision  of 
facilities  for  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes 
without  recourse  to  retaliatory  measures. 
The  OATT,  by  Its  very  existence,  has  Intro- 
duced an  Important  degree  of  orderliness 
and  stability  in  trading  relationships  between 
Its  members. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  hope  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  Kennedy  Round,  a  substantial 
measure  of  tariff  disarmament  will  have  been 
achieved  and  that  the  general  level  of  tariffs 
will  have  been  so  far  reduced  as  to  set  the 
stage  for  a  further  significant  growth  In 
International  trade.  This  would  In  any  event 
be  a  step  of  major  Importance.  Its  Impor- 
tance Is  enhanced,  however,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  powerful  regional  trading  groups 
which  will  shortly  achieve  their  objective  of 
total  elimination  of  tariffs  between  the  ad- 
herent States.  I  refer  In  particular,  of  course, 
to  the  EEC  and  EFT  A.  These  are  such  power- 
ful trading  groups  that  unless,  piarallel  with 
the  dismantling  of  Internal  tariffs,  they  pro- 
ceeded simultaneously  with  the  reduction  of 
external  tariffs,  there  would  be  a  serious  risk 
of  substantial  distortion  of  the  International 
trading  system.  This  In  Itself  would  be 
wasteful  and  would  Jeopardize  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  trade-creating  effects  which  these 
regional  groups  undoubtedly  have  and  Indeed 
which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  OATT  and 
of  International  trade,  is  their  major  Justi- 
fication.   As  serious  perhaps  is  the  danger  of 


political  frictions  which  would  be  engendered 
in  the  wake  of  a  significant  distortion  of 
strongly  entrenched  traditional  trade  pat- 
terns and  ties  and  which,  moreover,  would  be 
Intensified  if  there  were  to  develop  a  pro- 
liferation of  special  tradlag  arrangements  de- 
vised primarily  as  measures  of  defence  and 
retaliation. 

This  being  said,  the  question  arises  whether 
the  Kennedy  Round  marks  the  end  of  the 
road.  In  my  view  clearly  not.  In  the  first 
place  a  successful  Kennedy  Round  will  still 
leave  a  large  number  of  problems  to  be 
resolved,  even  if  only  in  the  limited  area  of 
tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  and  even  if 
one  looks  at  the  industrial  field  alone.  Some 
of  these  problems  are  relatively  minor;  others 
are  far-reaching.  For  example,  after  the 
Kennedy  Roimd,  there  will  be  large  numbers 
of  duty  rates  which  will  be  very  low  Indeed, 
say  5  per  cent  or  less.  la.  modern  conditions 
of  Industrial  productioa  duty  rates  of  this 
level  often  have  little  or  no  protective  effect 
and  could  be  described  as  "nuisance"  tariffs. 
Nuisance  they  undoubtedly  are,  since  they 
Involve  in  most  countries  a  series  of  docu- 
mentary and  other  fonnalltles  which  are 
more  serious  than  the  customs  duty  Itself. 
These,  It  seems  to  me,  should  be  marked  out 
for  early  elimination. 

Secondly,  It  has  become  apparent  in  the 
course  of  the  Kennedy  Bound  that  there  are 
certain  sectors  of  industrial  production — 
characterized  by  modem  equipment,  high 
technology  and  large-scale  production,  and 
by  the  mternational  character  of  their  oper- 
ations and  markets — where  there  Eire  evident 
gains  to  all  in  arriving,  within  a  defined 
period,  at  free  trade.  As  has  been  seen  in  the 
EEC  and  EFTA,  a  "defined  period"  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  since  it  provides  industry 
with  a  clear  Indication  both  of  the  need  for 
adjustment  and  adaptation  to  conditions  of 
free  trade,  and  an  assurance  of  a  reasonable 
period  in  which  to  make  these  adjustments. 
While,  initially,  the  period  has  to  be  made 
sufficiently  extensive  to  provide  this  assur- 
ance to  industry,  experience  in  the  EEO  and 
EFHTA  suggests  that,  In  practice,  It  is  likely 
to  be  curtailed.  Industry  tends  to  adjust 
more  quickly  than  Its  fears  suggest  and  once 
the  adjustments  are  made,  there  is  evident 
advantage  in  moving  more  rapidly  to  attain 
the  benefits  of  freedom  of  trade. 

I  therefore  see  progress  In  the  field  of  tariff 
reduction  as  being  best  sought  through  the 
promotion  by  the  major  industrialized  coun- 
tries of  a  Free  Trade  Anangement  covering, 
(a)  the  consolidation  of  all  existing  duty-free 
items,  (b)  the  "nuisance"  duties  I  have 
earlier  referred  to,  (c)  certain  sectors  of 
Industrial  activity  which  are  ripe  for  a  move 
towards  free  trade  and  (d)  additional  sectors 
or  products  on  which  duties  could  be  elim- 
inated from  time  to  time  through  negotiation 
or  agreement,  or  by  unilateral  action.  This 
would  not  be  an  exclusive  arrangement 
since,  being  negotiated  In  GATT,  the  bene- 
fits would  extend  through  the  m.f.n.  clause  to 
other  GATT  countries.  When  these  coun- 
tries were  significant — even  though  minor — 
factors  in  trade  in  the  third  category  of 
products  covered  by  the  FTA,  they  would  be 
expected  to  make  such  contributions  as  were 
appropriate  and  necessary  to  the  smooth 
operation  of  the  Arrangement. 

Clearly  the  significance  of  the  PTA  would 
depend  upon  what  content  could  be  given 
to  the  third  heading.  It  Is  unlikely  that 
successful  results  could  be  achieved  if  In- 
ternational cooperation  were  limited  to  tariff 
and  trade  barriers  alone.  In  today's  world, 
exchanges  and  co-operation  In  technology 
and  research  and  development  are  also  nec- 
essary. In  these  fields  European  Industry 
is  at  present,  by  and  latge,  not  In  a  position 
of  equality  wtth  United  States  industry. 
Moreover,  there  Is  a  serious  danger  that  the 
technological  gap  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  clearly  apparent,  could  widen 
to  serious  proportions.  Many  enlightened 
United  States  business  leaders  are  aware  of 


this  and  concerned  at  its  implications.  They 
are  willing,  even  anxious,  to  share  their 
technological  progress  with  their  Eiiropean 
counterparts.  It  will  be  necessary,  however, 
to  bring  about — at  both  government  and 
Industry  level — an  extensive  and  confident 
co-operation  on  Investment  pwUcy,  corporate 
structure,  exchange  of  technology  (including 
some  pooling  of  research  and  development 
resources) ,  and  on  cartel  policy.  A  con- 
scious effort  will  be  required  on  the  European 
side  to  match  the  high  degree  of  co-operation 
which  exists  In  the  United  States  between 
Industry,  government  and  the  universities. 
The  effort  must  also  be  a  European  one. 
Difficulties  may  persist  about  European  po- 
liUcal  Integration.  They  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  Inhibit  Its  Industrial  Integration. 
In  particular.  It  Is  vital  that  the  resources 
of  British  industry  should  be  brought  into 
the  European  effort.  Without  this,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Europe  can  mobilize  a 
sufficient  degree  of  Industrial  strength— par- 
ticularly of  technology  and  research— to 
match  the  United  States  In  a  partnership  of 
equals. 

Amongst  the  most  complex  and  urgent 
questions  which  confront  us  Is  the  problem 
Of  trade  In  temperate-zone  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Largely  neglected  In  the  liberaliza- 
tion process,  agricultural  trade  can  no  longer 
be  left  on  one  side  In  a  forward-looking 
International  trade  policy.  Here  again.  In- 
ternational co-operation  will  have  to  extend 
beyond  traditional  protectionist  measures 
aiq>lied  at  the  frontiers.  National  policies 
must  become  the  subject  of  international 
discussion  and  negotiation.  Because  the 
aim  of  national  policies  in  the  industrialized 
countries  center  on  assuring  adequate  levels 
of  return  to  farmers,  so  as  to  avoid  too  sharp 
a  contrast  with  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  industrialized  population,  national  and 
international  prices  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem. 

An  alternative  has  to  be  found  to  national 
policies  tending  towards  self-stifflclency, 
subsidized  exports  and  the  generation  of 
surpluses  which  have  to  be  marketed  by 
various  devices,  most  of  which  have,  or  risk 
having,  a  detrimental  effect  on  commercial 
markets.  In  hnmedlate  effects  the  results 
of  the  Kennedy  Round  will  probably  be  mod- 
est. But  the  negotiations  already  represent 
a  major  advance  in  that,  for  the  first  time, 
the  participating  countries  have  recognized 
that  the  approach  to  the  problem  must  in- 
volve cominitments  on  national  price  and 
production  policies,  on  international  prices, 
on  subsidies  and  on  surplus  disposal,  as  well 
as  on  the  traditional  measures  of  conunerclal 
policy. 

This  Intensified  International  co-operation 
on  agricultural  policies  offers  the  best  pos- 
sibility of  avoiding  some  of  the  more  extreme 
ingredients  of  national  policies  which  tend 
to  result  from  domestic  pressiu-es.  If,  there- 
fore, the  more  specific  conunitments  In  the 
Kennedy  Round  are  buttressed  by  agree- 
ments and  institutions  for  continuous  col- 
laboration and  negotiation  In  this  field,  the 
Kennedy  Round  may  mark  a  decisive  step 
In  advance.  It  wUl  have  laid  the  ground- 
WOTk  of  international  co-operation  In  an 
area  which  has  hitherto  obstinately  resisted 
all  attempts  at  rational  treatment.  It  will 
have  opened  the  way  to  the  elaboration  over 
a  period  of  time  of  an  International  policy 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of  the 
basic  foodstuffs.  Important  as  this  Is  for 
the  countries  most  directly  concerned  with 
international  trade  in  these  products,  it  is 
even  more  vital  as  the  world  gets  set  to 
tackle  the  basic  problems  of  providing  food 
for  an  ever-growing  world  population,  a  large 
part  of  which  wiU  not,  for  the  foreseeable 
futtire,  be  able  either  to  feed  itself  or  to 
acquire  the  necessary  supplies  on  normal 
commercial  conditions. 

So  far  I  may  be  reproached  with  concern- 
ing myself  too  exclusively  with  relations  be- 
tween  the   industrialized   countries.    These 
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are  not,  however,  as  Irrelevant  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  is  sometimes 
assumed  In  polemical  discussion.  A  sus- 
tained high  level  of  economic  activity  in  the 
industrial  world  is  a  major  prerequisite  of 
rapid  economic  growth  in  the  less-developed 
countries.  The  greater  the  resources  that 
are  generated  in  the  industrialized  countries, 
the  greater  will  be  the  amount  which  they 
will  be  able  to  transfer  so  as  to  assist  eco- 
nomic development  elsewhere.  More  Indi- 
rectly, a  high  level  of  economic  activity  is 
essential  to  provide  a  strong  demand  for 
the  exports  of  the  less-developed  coimtrles, 
whether  of  primary  products  or  the  more 
diversified  exports,  which  find  a  reasonably 
receptive  market  in  times  of  prosperity  but 
are  extremely  vulnerable  in  periods  of  rela- 
tive decline  in  the  buoyancy  of  the  world 
economy. 

There  nevertheless  remains  the  urgent 
need  to  tackle  with  vigour  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  the  less-developed  countries,  and  to 
pass  increasingly  from  the  painful  process 
of  diagnosis  to  that  of  active  remedial  treat- 
ment. The  most  urgent  problems  are  those 
which  relate  to  trade  In  primary  products 
which,  for  the  time  being,  constitute  the  ma- 
jor resource  of  the  less-developed  countries. 
Here  the  central  problem  is  one  of  the  level 
and  stability  of  prices.  As  to  the  level,  I 
remain  convinced  that  this  has  to  be  respon- 
sive to  market  forces.  On  the  demand  side, 
any  attempt  to  fix  prices  at  artificial  levels 
poses  a  nimiber  of  problems. 

The  first  is  feasibility.  Unless  this  trade 
is  to  be  forced  exclusively  through  govern- 
mental channels  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
prices  can  be  dictated  by  governmental  fiat. 
The  second  is  desirability  in  the  interest  of 
the  primary  producer.  If  raw  material  prices 
are  maintained  at  artificial  levels,  a  great 
stimulus  will  be  given  to  substitution  by 
synthetics  and  to  Increased  Investment  in 
processes  aimed  at  economy  in  the  use  of  pri- 
mary raw  materials.  Those  who  underesti- 
mate this  danger  might  well  study  postwar 
developments  In  the  use  of  raw  rubber  versus 
synthetic,  and  the  emergence  of  man-made 
fibres  as  a  rival  to  cotton.  Neither  case  sug- 
gests the  wisdom  of  an  ill-considered  policy 
of  artificial  stimulation  of  the  price  of  the 
raw  material.  On  the  production  side  there 
are  real  limitations  to  the  ability  of  raw  ma- 
terial producers — many  with  an  administra- 
tive Structure  which  is  ill-equipped  for  even 
less  sophisticated  tasks — to  control  Increases 
of  production  which  are  triggered  off  by  a 
sharp  upward  movement  of  prices.  The  re- 
action of  sugar  production  to  a  rise  in  prices 
is  a  mournful  precedent  of  recent  date. 

Stabilization  is  another  matter.  There  is 
everything  to  be  said  for  a  determined  effort 
to  bring  about  a  greater  stability  of  prices 
for  the  major  primary  products  within  a  real- 
istic price  range;  and  when  this  Is  not  pos- 
sible, for  reinforcing  the  existing  arrange- 
ments for  compensatory  financing  for  pri- 
mary producers  during  times  of  financial 
stringency  arising  from  i>erlodic  declines  In 
the  prices  of  their  basic  exports. 

There  remains  the  problem  of  the  coun- 
tries who,  having  had  the  benefit  of  shel- 
tered markets  in  the  past,  find  it  Impossible 
to  produce  remuneratively  at  world  market 
prices.  These  countries  must  be  encouraged 
to  shift  into  more  suitable  lines  of  produc- 
tion and.  In  the  meantime,  they  should  be 
assisted  by  deficiency  payments  Internation- 
ally financed. 

Every  encoiiragement  must  also  be  given 
to  diversification  In  the  primary  producing 
countries.  Apart  from  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  this  Implies  that  the  de- 
veloped countries  should  be  prepared  to  open 
their  markets  to  the  Industrial  exports  of  the 
less-developed  countries.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  policy  should  be  expressed 
ih  the  form  of  preferential  treatment  for 
these  exports.  Whilst  this  Idea,  conceptu- 
ally and  emotionally,  has  much  appeal  It 
raises  a  number  of  very  serious  compUcatlonB 


which  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  resolve. 
Above  all  at  a  time  when  the  tendency  is,  in 
the  sectors  where  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries are  already  competitive,  for  the  de- 
veloped countries  to  discriminate  against  the 
export  products  of  these  countries,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  this  is — in  the 
Immediate  future — the  most  obvious  line  of 
attack.  Much  can  and  should  be  done  at 
once  to  improve  the  access  of  less-developed 
countries  to  markets  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries. This  can  be  achieved  without  any  of 
the  complications  Inherent  In  a  preference 
scheme. 

The  Kennedy  Round  presents  a  major  op- 
portunity for  comprehensive  and  early  ac- 
tion. The  extensive  reductions  of  tariffs  and 
trade  barriers  on  products  of  interest  to 
less-developed  countries  for  which  the 
Kennedy  Round  affords  the  occasion  could 
be  applied  immediately,  without  phasing  the 
reductions  over  a  period  of  years  as  Is  fs-o- 
posed  for  the  concessions  as  a  whole.  Inso- 
far as  hesitations  in  granting  concessions  of 
Interest  to  less-developed  countries  arise 
from  the  fear  that  the  effective  benefits 
would,  in  fact,  accrue  to  developed  coun- 
tries, there  may  be  room  for  negotiations  of 
special  arrangements  which  would  obviate 
this  difficulty  by  limiting  the  concessions  In 
these  cases  to  products  of  less-developed 
countries.  Finally,  although  the  working 
hypothesis  In  the  Kennedy  Round  is  a  50 
per  cent  across-the-board  reduction,  this  is 
an  auto-limltatlon  for  most  participants  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  rule  out  deeper  cuts 
for  products  of  special  concern  to  less- 
developed  countries. 

The  negotiations  could  also  be  the  occa- 
sion for  sweeping  away  the  remaining  dis- 
criminatory restrictions  on  export  products 
of  les8-develop>ed  countries.     Unhappily  this 
Is  an  unrealistic  target  for  cotton  textiles, 
where  a  number  of  less-developed  countries 
are  in  a  position  to  exploit  a  competitive 
advantage — even  though  probably  an  ephem- 
eral one.     The  Long-Term  Arrangement  on 
Cotton  Textiles,  negotiated  under  the  aegis 
of  GATT,  is  an  unhappy  recognition  of  the 
political  problems  which  force  the  developed 
countries  to  adopt  an  anomalous  and  in- 
appropriate    attitude     towards     the     less- 
developed  countries.    The  latter.  In  accept- 
ing it,  have  shown  great  political  wisdom  and 
restraint.    They  do  not  wish  to  disrupt  the 
markets  of  the  developed  countries  nor  to 
provoke   social    and   political   problems   for 
them.    They  accept  orderly  growth  and  an 
opiX)rtunlty    for    orderly    adjustment.      The 
preamble    to    the    Long-Term    Arrangement 
sets  out  In  eloquent  and  unexceptional  lan- 
guage the  agreed  philosophy  of  the  Arrange- 
ment, which  looks  towards  Increased  access 
for  the  less-developed  cotmtrles'  exports  of 
cotton    textiles.    Unfortunately,    experience 
so  far,   which  has  seen   a  proliferation   of 
restrictions  without  any  very  strict  regard  to 
the  criteria  for  determining  the  existence  of 
market  disruption,  has  not  offered  encour- 
agement   to    the    less-developed    countries. 
Nevertheless,  their  Judgment  will  probably 
be  that  It  is  too  early  to  jettison  the  Arrange- 
ment altogether,  provided  that  there  can  be 
greater   assurance  In  the  future   that  the 
Arrangement  will  be  administered  with  more 
regard  than  hitherto  to  its  positive  and  ex- 
pansionist objectives. 

Also  high  on  the  agenda  of  International 
trade  problems  of  the  future  Is  trade  between 
the  free  enterprise  and  the  socialist  econ- 
omies. So  far  this  trade  has  continued  to  be 
conducted  on  a  bilateral  basis.  It  has  been 
marginal  in  volume  but  Is  showing  an  up- 
ward trend  and  clearly  has  great  potential 
for  growth.  With  this  prospect  in  mind  It  Is 
high  time  to  question  whether  bilateralism 
Is  an  acceptable,  or  possible,  basis  for  an  ex- 
panded trade  between  the  two  types  of  econ- 
omy. Even  in  present  circumstances  the 
efllcacy  of  the  system  may  be  questioned.  It 
Is  Inclined  to  compress  trade  Into  narrow 
channels,  the  free  enterprise  economies  tend- 


ing to  be  limited  to  furnishing  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  being  obliged  to  accept 
In  return  consvuner  goods  which  might  or 
might  not  find  a  market  In  normal  condi- 
tions, or  to  reserve  for  the  socialist  countries 
a  part  of  their  jealously  restricted  markets 
for  agricultural  produce.  Hardly  a  formula 
for  growth.  And  growth  Itself  poses  a  prob- 
lem. So  long  as  the  volume  of  this  trade  Is 
small.  It  Is  possible  for  the  countries  whose 
external  trade  Is  based  on  multilateralism 
and  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  to  handle  their  mar- 
ginal business  on  a  bilateral  basis.  But  if  the 
volume  of  this  business  grows  considerably, 
the  poesibllitles  of  riding  two  horses  at  once 
will  become  Increasingly  difficult.  Bilateral- 
ism will  tend  to  Impinge  on  multilateralism. 
Gresham's  law  Is  also  applicable  to  trade  pol- 
icies. Nor  should  we  underestimate  the 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  social- 
ist economies.  There  Is  a  growing  recogni- 
tion— which  is  translating  Itself  Into  na- 
tional policies — that  there  is  no  substitute 
for  market  forces  and  the  price  mechanism 
in  bringing  about  an  optimum  use  of  re- 
sources. It  is  also  recognized  that,  to  be 
fully  effective,  these  must  operate  on  an  In- 
ternational basis.  Hence,  concurrently  with 
economic  reforms  aimed  at  decentralization 
of  economic  activity,  there  has  been  a  quick- 
ening Interest  In  re-entering  the  multilateral 
trading  system  and  in  the  substitution  of 
multilateralism  for  bilateralism  as  the  basis 
for  economic  relations  with  the  western  trad- 
ing nations. 

This  movement  found  Its  earliest  and 
strongest  expression  In  Yugoslavia  which 
proceeded  to  a  systematic  decentralization  of 
its  economic  system,  the  adoption  of  mone- 
tary reforms  culminating  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  single  and  realistic  exchange  rate, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  customs  tariff  In 
Its  traditional  r61e.  At  an  early  stage  Yugo- 
slavia sought  admission  to  GAIT  by  progres- 
sive steps,  to  be  consimmiated  as  and  when 
the  reconstructing  of  her  economic  sjrstem 
enabled  her  to  play  a  normal  rAle  in  the 
miiltllateral  trading  system.  This  process  has 
recently  been  completed  by  the  admission  of 
Yugoslavia  by  an  overwhelming  majority  as  a 
contracting  party  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Poland  has  also  been  closely  associated 
with  the  OATT  for  some  years  on  a  some- 
what more  platonlc  basis.  Poland  took  the 
view  that  her  economic  system  did  not  debar 
her  from  participating  effectively  In  a  multi- 
lateral trading  system.'  Her  Interlocutors  in 
OATT  did  not  share  this  view  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  Polish  association  has  not 
ripened  Into  provisional,  still  less  Into  full, 
accession.  But  the  forces  of  change  are  at 
work  In  Poland  too,  and  many  people  In  that 
country  also  see  the  advantages  of  effective 
Integration  Into  the  multilateral  system  and 
of  making  adjustments  In  national  economic 
policy  and  organization  in  order  to  make  this 
possible.  The  Kennedy  Round  may  well  see 
significant  progress  In  the  relations  between 
Poland  and  GATT  with  consequences  of 
much  wider  significance.  Recent  develop- 
ments In  Hungary  and  Rumania  are  also 
evidence  of  very  Important  changes,  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  the  International  trad- 
ing community  shotdd  not  ignore.  The  In- 
tegration of  these  countries  In  the  multi- 
lateral trading  system  Is  one  of  the  most 
obvious  steps  toward  that  peaceful  co-exist- 
ence which  all  now  appear  to  accept  as  the 
bright  successor  to  the  bleak  years  of  the 
cold  war. 

If,  therefore,  we  successfully  pass  the  cli- 
max of  the  Kennedy  Round  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  subjects  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  international  Institutions  having  special 
responsibilities  for  International  trade. 
There  will  be  much  business — particularly 
pertaining  to  agrlcultvire — which  will  have 
been  hopefully  begun  In  the  Kennedy  Round, 
but  which  win  call  for  followup  and  devel- 
opment. Some  questions  may  have  to  be 
left  aside  for  the  time  being,  as  all  efforts 
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are  concentrated  on  resolving  the  essential 
Issues  of  the  negotiations.  Preparations  will 
also  have  to  be  put  In  hand  for  siirveying 
the  possibilities  ahead  and  devising  the 
techniques  for  achieving  them.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  lessons  of  the  present  negotiations  has 
been  to  underline  the  Importance  of  ade- 
quate preparation  of  the  basis  of  negotia- 
tions before  they  are  actually  engaged. 

The  Kennedy  Round,  therefore,  is  not  only 
a  climax  to  a  jperlod;  it  Is  also  a  doorway 
to  the  future,  to  the  translation  Into  prac- 
tical arrangements  of  the  concept  of  inter- 
dependence, the  validity  of  which  grows  in- 
creasingly apparent  in  the  context  of  the 
economic  realities  which  press  upon  us.  Even 
the  greater  economic  powers  can  no  longer 
pursue  their  destinies  in  disregard  of  others. 
Still  less  can  they  seek  solutions  to  their 
economic  problems  by  narrow  nationalistic 
policies.  Nor  can  one  escape  the  Impact  of 
the  economic  dlSElcultles  of  others.  When 
the  bell  tolls  for  one  It  tolls  for  all. 


motion  and  express  our  full  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  handle  the  Job. 


PHIL  GODLDING  MOVES  UP 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcmi 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  gratified  at  the  announcement  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  my  very 
good  friend,  Phil  G.  Crouldlng,  will  as- 
siune  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs  upon  the  re- 
tirement of  the  present  Secretary,  Arthiu: 
Sylvester. 

Few  men  are  better  equipped  to  move 
Into  this  demanding  and  controversial 
spot  at  the  Pentagon.  Phil  has  a  bril- 
liant background  in  the  military  field, 
with  15  years  as  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
eight  of  them  covering  the  Pentagon  ex- 
clusively. For  nearly  2  years  he  has 
served  as  Sylvester's  deputy. 

He  assumes  a  difficult  job  during  dlfB- 
cult  times,  but  those  of  us  who  know 
Phil  well  are  assured  he  will  handle  the 
tasks  with  intelligence,  aplcunb,  and  a 
deep  sense  of  patriotism. 

I  ask  permission  to  include  the  Janu- 
ary 7  editorial  from  the  Plain  Dealer 
which  salutes  its  aliuimus  with  pardon- 
able pride: 

aoTTU>iNa  Moves  Up 

Phil  G.  Qouldtng  brings  15  years  of  experi- 
ence (Including  eight  at  the  Pentagon)  as 
a  Washington  correspondent,  first-hand 
knowledge  gained  by  active  service  In  the 
United  States  Navy  in  World  War  n  and 
three  years  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  his  new  post  as  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  public  affairs. 

These  are  substantial  credentials. 

Goulding,  45,  Joined  The  Plain  Dealer  staff 
In  1947  and  in  1950  was  assigned  to  its  Wash- 
ington Bureau.  Much  of  the  time  his  Job 
was  covering  military  affairs.  He  left  news- 
paper work  In  1965  to  become  an  aide  to 
Arthur  Sylvester  and  served  as  his  deputy 
until  this  week  when  Sylvester,  a  contro- 
versial official,  resigned  and  Goulding  was 
named  to  replace  him. 

The  job  of  first  line  public  information 
oJBoer  In  a  vital  government  depjartment  is 
chaUenging  and  demanding  but  Goulding 
has  the  ideal  training  and  background  for 
the  task.    We  congratulate  blm  on  his  pro- 


WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER  INTRODUCES 
LEGISLATION  TO  PLACE  POSTAL 
APPOINTMENTS  UNDER  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steigek]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  and  rural  mail  car- 
riers in  the  postal  service  on  the  basis  of 
merit  rather  than  on  a  basis  of  politics. 
My  bill  provides  for  the  filling  of  post- 
master and  rural  mail  carrier  vacancies 
through  the  competitive  procedures  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  which  will 
insure  that  the  most  qualified  applicant 
will  be  selected. 

In  October  of  this  year,  we  were 
plunged  into  the  Chicago  mail  crisis. 
Officials  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
said  the  foulup  was  due  to  unexpected 
quantities  of  pre-Christmas  advertising. 
This  unexpected  mail  produced  what 
post  office  officials  optimistically  termed 
a  10-day  delay  in  third-  and  fourth-class 
deliveries.  There  was  such  a  rush  of 
mail,  in  fact,  that  10,000  sacks  of  it  had 
to  be  rushed  to  the  Milwaukee  post  office 
in  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  Chicago 
situation. 

The  October  Chicago  mail  crisis  was 
not  the  only  mail  crisis  to  which  this 
country  has  been  subjected.  It  did,  how- 
ever, serve  to  emphasize  that  we  have  de- 
veloped a  second-  or  third-rate  mail  sys- 
tem for  this  country.  And,  I  might  add, 
we  have  developed  this  mail  system  in  an 
era  of  advanced  technology  in  which  we 
are  sending  rockets  to  the  moon. 

The  mail  service  is  one  that  touches 
each  and  every  one  orf  us.  Communica- 
tions are  this  Nation's  foundation  and  life 
blood.  We  should  no  longer  tolerate  the 
type  of  system  that  has,  unfortunately, 
become  commonplace  in  this  country. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  blame  the  entire 
malfunctioning  of  the  postal  system  on 
management.  There  are  other  factors 
which  must  be  considered  In  delivering 
annually  more  than  75  billion  pieces  of 
mail.  There  are  other  negative  factors 
in  a  service  which  had  a  surplus  of  reve- 
nues over  expenditures  only  once  between 
1900  and  1964. 

In  any  other  organiaation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  would  we  start  to  make  some  sense 
out  of  chaos?  We  would  start  at  the 
management  level,  the  so-called  flrstline 
management  level. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  take  politics  out  of  the  post  office. 
A  bill  which  will  make  some  real  sense  out 
of  the  system  of  appointing  those  who 
conduct  the  handling  of  our  mall. 

This  bill  will  compel  the  Postmaster 
General  to  make  postmaster  and  rural 
mail  carrier  appointments  on  the  basis  of 
competitive   examinations   and    promo- 


tions from  within  the  postal  service,  it 
will  make  it  a  violation  for  the  Postmas- 
ter General  or  any  other  person  to  solicit 
the  support  of  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
a  candidate  for  a  vacant  position  in  the 
postal  service.  An  applicant,  in  fact, 
making  such  a  solicitation  or  request  for 
support  will  be  disqualified  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  of  postmaster  or 
rural  mail  carrier. 

The  time  has  come  for  appointments 
to  an  important  position  in  the  postal 
service  to  be  taken  out  of  the  realm  of 
political  patronage.  The  time  has  come 
to  make  these  selections  on  a  merit  basis. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important  piece  of 
legislation  and  I  am  hopeful  the  Congress 
will  carefully  consider  it. 


"WHERE  WE  STAND"— ADDRESS  BY 
HERBERT  V.  PROCHNOW,  PRESI- 
DENT  OP  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL 
BANK  OF  CHICAGO 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Younger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  considering  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1968,  I  think  we  should  review 
an  address  made  by  Mr.  Herbert  V. 
Prochnow,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago.  This  address  was 
given  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Life 
Insurance  Agency  Management  Associa- 
tion on  November  9,  1966. 

To  me,  Mr.  Prochnow  presents  some 
very  worthwhile  and  intelligent  sug- 
gestions.   His  address  follows: 

Where  We  Stakd 
(Address  by  Herbert  V.  Prochnow,  president, 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Agency  Management  Association,  Novem- 
ber 9. 1966) 

Many  centuries  ago  a  great  nation  was 
struggling  to  determine  the  course  it  should 
follow.  The  distinguished  prophet  who  was 
the  head  of  that  nation  was  deeply  con- 
cerned about  where  the  leaders  and  elders  of 
his  nation  stood  on  the  vital  Issues  con- 
fronting them.  He  challenged  them  to  choose 
this  day  where  they  stood  and  to  declare 
their  position  firmly  and  clearly.  He  himself 
stated  precisely  and  In  unmistakable  language 
the  principles  he  would  serve  and  the  high 
Ideals  he  would  follow.  There  was  no  con- 
fusion In  his  position.  There  was  no  slick 
political   subterfuge   in   his  language. 

In  a  sense  every  person  is  confronted  with 
such  choices  In  life.  Every  nation  must 
also  choose  where  it  will  stand  as  it  faces  the 
difficult  problems  of  national  existence  and 
leadership,  and  as  It  writes  its  history  among 
the  civilizations  of  the  world. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  small 
company  of  men  and  women  in  Europe  had 
to  choose  where  they  would  stand.  Their 
animating  spirit  was  a  deep  religious  convic- 
tion and  a  belief  In  self-government.  They 
chose  to  cross  the  Atlantic  In  December  and 
bring  a  small  boat  to  anchor  in  Plymouth 
Harbor.  If  you  measure  their  choice  in  terms 
of  ease  and  safety,  it  was  a  disastrous 
decision.  But  with  their  decision  they 
launched  the  conquest  of  a  wilderness  and 
established  a  new  nation. 
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THUS  began  a  new  venture  in  faith  and 
bieals  to  determine  whether  any  nation  so 
Smcelved  and  so  dedicated  could  long  en- 
*!^.      This    small    company    of    men    and 
!^men  did  not  subscribe  to  the  philosophy 
J^  power  is  the  goal  of  government  and 
^Lure  the  goal  of  the  people.    There  was 
So  thought  that  the  conditions  of  life  ought 
M  be  anything  but  a  challenge  or  that  the 
awards   of   life    could    be    possessed    except 
^gh    valiant    effort.      They    had    made 
S^  choice  and  they  went  their  individual 
„vs  without  dismay  and  with  a  definlteness 
of    purpose     and     high     aspiration.      The 
march  to  empire  and  world  leadership  was 
mlts  way,  manned  by  people  generally  poor 
m  the  goods  of  this  world  but  rich  In  the 
ouaUtles  that  make  men  and  nations  great. 
A  century  and  a  half  later  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  colonies  met  In  Phila- 
delphia     They  faced  a  critical  situation  in- 
volving their  lives  and  fortunes.     They  were 
there  to  choose  where  they  would  stand  on 
toe  great  Issues  of  their  time.    A  tall,  rangy, 
iuburn-hah-ed  Virginian  was  appointed  to 
orepare  the   statement   of   principles   which 
would  guide  them.     In  less  than  a  month, 
he   produced    a    document    which    was    to 
change  the  course  of  world  history.     These 
men  In  solemn  assembly  chose  to  risk  their 
Uves  and  fortunes  and  to  declare  their  Inde- 
oendence.     They  chose  to  reaffirm  their  be- 
lief In  the  great  truths  that  men  are  created 
eoual    that    they    have    certain    inalienable 
rights  and  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty 
gnd  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

■niere  followed  a  war  with  eight  years  of 
bitter  sacrifice  and  a  seemingly  hopeless  fu- 
ture No  one  knew  whether  this  was  one 
nation  or  thirteen.  The  country  was  Im- 
poverished. The  debt  was  great.  Soldiers 
were  unpaid.  The  Continental  Congress  It- 
lelf  fled  from  Philadelphia  to  Princeton. 
Mots  broke  out.  The  country  was  flooded 
with  paper  money  that  was  to  become 
worthless. 

And  yet,  In  that  chaotic  situation  the  peo- 
ple had  the  courage  again  to  choose  which 
way  they  would  go  and  which  principles  they 
would  serve.  Out  of  their  population  of  only 
three  million  they  chose  55  men  to  draft  a 
constitution.  They  were  men  of  unquestion- 
able Integrity  and  statesmanlike  purpose. 
They  completed  the  first  written  constitution 
of  any  nation  defining  the  rights  of  a  free 
people. 

As  we  march  down  through  the  years  we 
lee  booms  and  depressions,  crop  failures  and 
crises,  triumphs  and  the  tragedy  of  a  ClvU 
War.  But  once  the  people  understood  a  great 
iMue  they  chose  wisely  the  course  they  would 
loUow.  We  see  Robert  E.  Lee  struggling  with 
those  heartbreaking  decisions  in  Virginia, 
and  Lincoln  at  his  second  inaugural  choosing 
to  spread  the  wings  of  his  generous  sph-lt 
over  the  scenes  of  carnage,  urging  malice  to- 
ward none  and  charity  for  all.  Once  again 
our  people  had  struggled  to  find  and  choose 
the  course  this  nation  would  follow  and  the 
Ideals  it  would  serve. 

Then  came  the  fabulous  years  from  1870  to 
1914  when,  despite  the  crises  of  1873  and 
1893,  our  people  were  choosing  the  course  of 
dynamic  economic  expansion.  They  were 
choosing  the  course  of  risk-taking  with  losses 
lor  failure  and  rewards  for  successful  busi- 
ness venture.  They  were  spanning  a  conti- 
nent with  covered  wagons  and  railroads,  as 
they  conquered  the  forests  and  rich  prairies 
with  their  dreams.  By  1880,  the  value  of 
manufactured  products  and  the  capital  In- 
vested In  manufacturing  Industries  had  each 
Increased  to  over  five  times  the  level  of  1850. 
only  30  years  earlier.  A  wilderness  was  pour- 
ing forth  Its  riches  from  farm  and  factory. 
The  vast  solitude  of  a  continent  was  becom- 
ing a  great  and  powerful  nation.  In  this 
period  of  enormous  espjinslon,  human  nature 
was  swinging  the  pendulum  high.  There 
were  economic  excesses,  but  each  time  the 
people  departed  from  sound  prindplea,  they 


returned  to  them.  They  took  the  slack  out 
of  extravagance.  They  paid  off  their  losses 
from  highly  speculative  ventures  and  got 
back  on  solid  ground.  The  thrifty,  those  who 
work,  those  who  save,  and  those  who  ac- 
cumulate new  capital  fcr  financing  expan- 
sion soundly,  have  always  finally  swayed  the 
Issue. 

In  the  half  century  from  1914  to  the  pres- 
ent, we  have  had  one  of  the  most  amazing 
chapters  In  our  history.  By  1914  we  stood  at 
the  threshold  of  world  leadership.  Then  we 
emerged  as  victors  In  two  world  wars.  Our 
ships,  our  planes,  our  Investments  are  now 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  They  are  helping 
to  weave  the  economic  life  of  the  world  into 
a  single  fabric.  Today  we  are  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  In  history.  We  have  come  to 
world  leadership  not  merely  because  of  our 
resources.  Other  areas  also  have  vast  re- 
sources. But  In  the  development  of  this 
nation  our  people  chose  a  government  and 
a  constitution  that  gave  them  political  free- 
dom and  encouraged  Initiative,  enterprise,  re- 
sponslblUty,  Industry,  thrift  and  inventive 
genius. 

Working  hours  are  at  their  shortest,  and 
leisure  and  its  luxurious  use  are  at  the  high- 
est point  ever  known  in  any  nation.  In  terms 
of  a  dollar  of  constant  value,  our  total  real 
national  product  has  on  average  nearly 
doubled  every  20  years.  The  average  worker 
m  this  nation  receives  better  wages,  has 
shorter  hours,  produces  more  goods  and  has 
more  plant,  equipment  and  energy  working 
for  him  than  any  worker  in  the  world.  One 
hundred  years  ago  one  farmer  produced 
enough  to  feed  five  persons.  Today  he  can 
feed  34.  Less  than  7  percent  of  our  workers 
are  required  to  feed  our  people,  and  93  per- 
cent are  free  to  produce  other  goods  and 
services  to  raise  our  standard  of  living. 

Our  people  are  wealthier  than  ever  before. 
Average  family  income,  in  constant  1958 
dollars,  has  risen  from  $4,222  in  1929  to  an 
estimated  $8,270  in  1965.  The  amount  saved 
per  family  In  current  dollars  was  »645  In 
1965.  Over  20  million  of  our  people  are 
shareholders  in  American  industry. 

We  are  also  healthier  than  ever.  The  aver- 
age male  Ufe  expectancy  has  risen  from  48 
years  in  1900-02  to  59  years  in  1927-31  and 
to  68  years  in  1963. 

Health  has  come  to  be  a  very  broad  subject 
in  the  world,  but  nowhere  else  so  broad  as 
in  this  nation.  More  than  7,100  hospitals, 
297,000  physicians  and  107,000  dentists  look 
after  our  health.  Private  business  corpora- 
tions and  great  research  foundations  with 
large  expenditures  fight  back  the  horizons  of 
medical   and  scientific  knowledge. 

The  American  people  have  created  a  great 
insurance  industry,  amazingly  widespread  in 
its  ownership  and  amazmgly  varied  In  Its 
protective  uses.  Nowhere  else  In  the  world 
is  there  such  eagerness  to  provide  for  the 
futiire  of  the  family  and  such  resolute  indi- 
vidual Initiative  In  so  doing.  Ufe  insurance 
in  force  amounts  to  over  $900  billion  and 
averages  $14,700  per  family. 

We  are  healthier  and  wealthier,  and  by 
the  measurable  standards  we  are  wiser.  The 
average  years  of  schooling  have  risen  from 
8.6  years  In  the  1940's  to  11.7  years  in  1964. 
Holders  of  a  college  degree  now  comprise  over 
9  per  cent  of  the  population,  approximately 
double  the  number  in  1940. 

Thirty  years  ago  only  one  out  of  every  eight 
employed  Americans  had  been  to  high  school. 
Today  foiur  out  of  five  children  of  high  school 
age  attend  high  school.  Thirty  years  ago 
only  4  per  cent  of  the  young  people  of  college 
age  were  in  college.  Today  the  figure  is  35 
per  cent  for  the  entire  country  and  closer 
to  50  p)er  cent  for  metropolitan  areas.  An 
estimated  55.9  million  students,  or  about  28 
per  cent  of  the  total  population,  are  enrolled 
in  our  126.168  schools  and  colleges,  a  number 
of  students  greater  than  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Prance  or  Italy.  Almost  50  million 
are  in  elementary  and  high  schools  vrtth  over 


2  million  teachers.  Approximately  6  million 
are  enrolled  in  colleges  and  professional 
schools  with  468,000  teachers.  There  are 
over  2.5  mUUon  teachers  In  our  entire  educa- 
tional system.  We  shall  spend  about  $48.8 
billion  on  education  in  the  current  school 
year. 

Approximately  10.000  public  libraries  put  a 
book  education  Just  around  the  corner  from 
millions  of  American  homes. 

With  our  increased  wealth  we  have  also 
bought  homes.  In  1900,  only  47  percent  of 
the  nation's  families  owned  their  own  home. 
By  1960,  62  percent  of  our  families  were  home 
owners.  Total  occupied  housing  units  ex- 
panded from  15  million  in  1900  to  53  million 
in  1960,  and  the  persons  living  in  each  unit 
dropped  from  4.8  to  3.4.  More  of  us  are  living 
In  our  own  homes  and  there  are  fewer  of  us 
In  each  home.  Our  homes  are  better  than 
ever  before. 

We  have  also  used  a  part  of  our  wealth  in 
acquiring  material  objects — some  gadgets, 
some  necessities,  and  some  gadgets  turned 
into  necessities.  We  are  becoming  air  con- 
ditioned, from  too  few  units  to  be  counted 
in  1950  to  almost  14  million  dwellings  in 
1965,  or  24  percent  of  our  total  dwellings. 
Only  14.000  families  owned  a  television  set 
in  1947,  and  now  56  million  families,  over  95 
percent  of  all  families,  own  at  least  one  set. 
More  than  99  percent  of  our  families  own 
radios  and  98  percent  own  refrigerators. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  nation's  households 
have  washing  machines. 

From  8,000  registered  automobiles  in  1900, 
we  now  have  more  than  75  million,  or  one 
automobile  for  every  2.6  people  in  the  United 
States.  We  travel  over  814  billion  miles  a 
year  by  car  which  is  up  over  500  billion  miles 
since  1940.  Deaths  by  automobile  accidents 
are  up  because  there  are  so  many  more  people 
alive  each  year,  and  they  are  driving  so  many 
more  miles.  But  contrary  to  popular  opinion 
the  number  of  automobile  deaths  has  been 
going  up  at  a  slower  rate  than  that  of  popu- 
lation growth.  The  death  rate  per  mile 
driven  Is  also  down. 

Almost  2  million  of  our  people  go  abroad 
each  year  and  they  spend  about  $2  blUlon, 
which  affluence  gives  us  some  trouble  with 
o\ir  balance  of  payments.  Our  people  are 
also  spending  over  $26  billion  a  year  Just  tor 
recreation.  They  travel  and  tour  as  no 
people  in  history  ever  cUd. 

By  saving  and  Investing  we  have  vastly 
increased  our  productive  plant.  We  are  able 
now  to  add  to  our  wealth  at  the  same  time 
that  we  reduce  out  hours  of  work.  In  1900, 
a  working  man  earned  $400  to  $600  a  year. 
Today  a  worker  In  manufacturing,  earns 
$5,770  a  year.  An  unskiUed  worker  In  1900 
received  $1.50  a  day  and  worked  10  hours  a 
day,  six  days  a  week.  No  one  had  heard  of 
a  five-day  week.  Machines  now  supply  98 
per  cent  of  the  power  for  our  Industry.  Av- 
erage weekly  hours  of  work  in  manufacttirlng 
have  dropped  from  51  in  1909  to  41  in  1966. 
With  additional  hoUdays  and  longer  vaca- 
tions, the  average  work  year  has  also  short- 
ened. Moreover,  the  average  man  enters  the 
labor  force  later  and  leaves  it  earlier  than 
ever  before.  Our  work  lives  are  shortening. 
Our  leisure  lives  are  lengthening. 

No  other  nation  can  approach  in  magni- 
tude the  Industrial  power  of  the  United 
States  and  its  capacity  to  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  people  of  the  world.  The 
gross  national  product  of  the  United  States 
is  approximately  twice  that  of  its  nearest 
rival,  Russia,  and  six  times  that  of  the  third 
largest  economy,  West  Germany.  It  has  been 
modern  private  Industry  which  has  been  the 
major  Instrument  for  the  economic  enrich- 
ment of  our  people.  We  are  witnessing  the 
beneficent  social  ministry  of  a  machine 
civilization  under  a  system  of  private  capital 
and  private  enterprise  which  is  making  In- 
creasingly available  to  the  masses  the  com- 
forts, conveniences  and  cultural  advantages 
that  once  were  the  privilege  of  the  few. 
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The  people  of  this  xiation  have  heeded  well 
the  worda  of  the  ancient  prophet  who  told 
his  people  tbat  they  must  choose  the  course 
they  would  follow  and  the  principles  they 
would  serve.  Over  the  decades  our  people 
have  chosen  wisely  the  course  this  nation 
should  follow  and  the  principles  It  should 
serve.  If  an  economic  system  Is  Judged  by 
how  It  enriches  and  makes  secure  the  life 
of  the  masses,  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  aShlevements  of  the  nation. 

We  have  our  problems  and  our  areas  where 
standards  of  living  are  not  as  good  as  they 
should  be.  However,  if  one  measures  the 
American  economy  by  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct, personal  Income,  wage  scales,  property, 
insurance,  savings,  travel,  education,  health, 
recreation,  transportation,  communication, 
highways,  housing,  food,  clothing  and  the 
whole  standard  of  living,  history  reveals  no 
comparable  record  where  so  many  have  fared 
BO  well. 

And  yet,  as  this  nation  stands  at  the  peak 
of  Its  power,  it  is  confronted  with  some  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  Its  history. 
We  stand  In  the  conduct  of  our  national 
affairs  at  one  of  those  critical  and  decisive 
moments  In  history  when  as  the  prophet 
centuries  ago  said,  "This  day  you  must 
choose."  We  must  choose  between  what  may 
be  greatness  and  what  may  be  mediocrity. 
We  must  choose  between  expediency  and 
principle.  In  the  processes  of  history,  na- 
tions as  well  as  men  are  finally  Judged.  Na- 
tions succeed  and  nations  fall. 

Consider  then  some  of  the  major  choices 
that  now  confront  us.  We  say  that  the  fed- 
eral government  may  have  a  deficit  In  its 
budget  when  the  economy  needs  to  be  stimu- 
lated. But  we  strongly  declare  that  the 
budget  must  be  balanced  and  show  a  surplus 
In  times  of  business  prosperity.  This  Is  the 
economic  faith  of  this  generation.  But  the 
bard  realities  are  that  we  really  do  not  believe 
It,  or  we  lack  the  self-dlsclpllne  to  practice 
what  we  profess.  We  incur  budget  deficits 
for  spending  programs  even  in  the  most 
prosperous  periods.  We  have  complacently 
accepted  budget  deficits  when  the  nation's 
labor,  plant,  equipment  and  credit  facilities 
have  been  operating  at  optimum  capacity. 
B^ven  under  these  conditions,  we  have  shown 
no  wllUngnesa  to  bring  government  Income 
Into  line  with  government  spending  and  bal- 
ance the  budget.  By  our  failure  to  use  fiscal 
policy  more  fully  we  have  further  stimulated 
an  over-heated  economy  and  added  to  the 
Inflationary  pressures.  The  expansion  In  the 
economy  did  produce  revenues  that  equaled 
the  rise  In  defense  spending  resulting  from 
Vietnam.  But  unfortunately  there  has  also 
been  a  large  Increase  In  non-defense  expendi- 
tures so  we  have  a  budget  deficit  which  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  excessive 
demand  In  the  economy. 

The  present  Inflationary  trends  result  In 
hardships  to  millions  of  thrifty  persons  who 
have  no  adequate  means  of  protecting  them- 
selves against  the  erosion  of  their  purchasing 
power  and  the  value  of  their  life  savings. 
Moreover,  Inflation  destroys  the  Incentives 
to  thrift  which  provides  the  funds  necessary 
to  keep  our  productive  facilities  efficient  and 
adequate  to  meet  the  Increasing  demands 
made  upon  them  for  defense  and  for  the 
economic  progress  of  our  people. 

The  result  of  the  failure  of  fiscal  policy 
bas  been  to  place  upon  the  monetary  author- 
ities almost  the  complete  responsibility  for 
restraining  the  inflationary  pressures.  Con- 
fronted with  the  inflationary  impact  of  In- 
adequate fiscal  policies  and  with  heavy  credit 
demands  from  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  the  monetary  authorities  have  felt 
Impelled  to  Impose  Increasingly  severe 
restraint  upon  credit.  The  result  has  been 
the  highest  interest  rates,  the  tightest  credit 
situation  in  almost  forty  years,  and  de- 
creasing Uquldlty  for  financial  Institutions. 

A  firm  determination  to  deal  with  the 
present  situation  Is  imperative.  We  have  not 
only  experienced  rising  prices,  but  we  also 


face  the  probability  of  a  number  of  wage 
settlements  in  the  months  ahead  that  will 
exceed  average  gains  In  productivity  as  they 
frequently  bave  in  recent  months.  Tbe  re- 
sult will  be  higher  costs  in  the  economy. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  monetary  policy  can 
deal  effectively  with  Inflation  resulting  from 
an  increase  In  costs. 

Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that  defense 
spending  Is  rising  and  may  Increase  further 
in  the  months  ahead.  If  we  assume  also 
that  the  costs  of  Viotnam  are  high  and  may 
rise  further,  then  prudent  management  of 
the  nation's  economy  would  seem  clearly  to 
require  that  steps  be  taken  by  fiscal  measures 
to  restrain  the  inflation  and  balance  the 
budget.  The  first  essential  is  to  reduce  non- 
defense  ejcpenditures.  If  this  does  not  bal- 
ance the  budget.  It  would  then  require  a 
temporary  across-the-board  Increase  In 
taxes. 

To  achieve  this  objective  would  mean  the 
submission  of  a  budget  that  would  be  bal- 
anced. This  should  be  accomplished  with- 
out resort  to  the  sale  of  government  assets. 
To  the  extent  that  the  government  reduces 
its  expenditures — especially  the  high  level 
of  non-defense  expenditures — it  can  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  temporary  tax  Increase. 
If  the  budget  is  balanced,  we  might  then 
begin  to  lessen  the  high  degree  of  credit 
restraint  and  move  in  the  direction  of  lower 
Interest  rates.  A  public  statement  that 
these  are  our  definite  objectives  would  In 
itself  be  helpful. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  strong 
upward  thrust  in  the  economy  is  lessening. 
Consequently,  it  is  said  that  with  some  un- 
certainties In  the  current  business  outlook  a 
tax  increase  might  cpme  at  a  time  when  the 
economy  is  declining.  The  expansion  in  1066 
was  substantially  in  excess  of  most  biislness 
forecasts  at  the  end  of  1965.  Thus  an  entire 
year  has  passed  without  taking  fiscal  meas- 
ures adequate  to  meet  the  problems  of  an 
overheated  economy.  No  one  can  be  certain 
that  1967  win  not  be  comparable  to  1966  in 
the  volume  of  business  activity.  Is  It  con- 
ceivable that  we  would  then  again  attempt 
to  control  the  Infiationary  pressures  largely 
by  monetary  policy  with  still  tighter  credit 
and  still  higher  interest  rates?  When  one 
considers  the  large  expenditures  for  Viet- 
nam, a  probable  substantial  deficit  In  the 
budget,  the  deficit  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  further  wage  Increases  forcing 
costs  still  higher,  can  we  delay  putting  our 
fiscal  house  In  order?  Can  we  decline  to 
accept  at  least  this  degree  of  economic  and 
financial  self -discipline? 

However,  let  us  aasume  that  sometime  in 
1967  business  begins  to  turn  down.  The 
President  can  be  given  authority  to  remove 
any  temporary  across-the-board  tax  increase 
should  there  be  a  significant  unexpected 
development  affecting  the  economy  ad- 
versely. 

Despite  statements  that  no  one  favors 
price  and  wage  controls,  they  are  a  threat 
If  we  do  not  meet  Our  present  problems  by 
a  better  combination  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies.  Another  real  danger  as  we  con- 
sider fiscal  policy  In  the  months  ahead  Is 
that  we  shall  temporize  and  accept  measures 
which  will  not  meet  our  problems. 

We  need  also  to  meet  the  problem  of  the 
deficit  which  has  persisted  for  fifteen  years 
In  oiu"  balance  of  payments.  Our  expendi- 
tures In  Vietnam  are  making  the  problem 
more  difficult.  In  the  fluctuating  require- 
ments of  intematlonal  trade  and  commerce, 
we  may  properly  e^qjerience  occasional  def- 
icits in  our  balance  of  payments,  but  the 
time  has  clearly  arrived  for  us  to  demon- 
strate that  we  have  the  capacity,  the  deter- 
mination, and  the  self-discipline  to  elimi- 
nate this  deficit. 

It  Is  said  that  ow  repeated  annual  def- 
icits result  from  outlays  that  are  essential 
to  the  nation's  welfare  and  to  the  protection 
of  our  interests  in  the  world.    However,  they 


are  bringing  us  steadily  cloeer  to  the  point 
at  which  the  use  of  the  dollar  as  the  prind. 
pal  reserve  currency  of  the  world  may  be 
subjected  to  serious  strains.  The  fact  th»t 
our  balance  of  payments  deficit  in  1966  hu 
not  been  worse  Is  not  due  to  fundamental 
changes  for  the  better,  but  to  flows  of  short 
term  funds  which  may  bring  only  tempoian 
relief.  These  funds  may  at  some  time  alw 
flow  out  of  the  country. 

Our  international  trade  surplus  has  u- 
tiially  shown  a  sharp  deterioration  and  la 
down  almost  50  percent  from  the  high.  Bis- 
Ing  costs  and  prices  and  a  heavy  domestic 
demand  for  goods  are  presently  a  threat  to 
our  trade  siuplus.  A  major  reason  for  tbe 
diminishing  trade  surplus  has  been  the  over- 
heating of  the  domestic  economy.  Import! 
have  risen  at  approximately  twice  the  rate 
of  exports.  Here  again  the  use  of  fiscal 
policy  would  help  to  reduce  the  demand  lot 
Imports  and  lessen  wage  and  price  pressures. 

Greater  fiscal  discipline  In  the  domestic 
economy  is  required  but  it  may  not  be 
enough.  We  need  also  to  Increase  our  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  defense  and  aid  burdens  among  the  major 
nations  of  the  world.  If  such  efforts  are  not 
successful,  we  may  have  to  reappraise  our 
own  commitments  in  certain  areas  of  the 
world.  There  are  hard  problems  in  elimi- 
nating the  deficit,  but  these  problems  are  no 
more  difficult  than  those  that  may  arise  from 
a  failure  finally  to  restore  equilibrium  in  our 
balance  of  payments.  If  we  do  not  succeed 
In  solving  this  problem,  there  Is  the  great 
danger  that  the  temptation  to  Impose  more 
severe  controls  on  capital  outfiows  will  prove 
Irresistible. 

There  are  still  other  choices  confronting 
us  as  a  nation.  When  we  do  not  have  the 
self-discipline  In  a  period  of  prosperity  to 
balance  our  budget,  ought  we  not  at  least 
set  down  ovir  priorities  for  expenditures? 
If  we  cannot  do  everything,  which  things 
come  first?  In  what  order  do  we  place  de- 
fense, highways,  schools,  housing,  health, 
welfare,  transportation,  the  conservation  ot 
water  resources,  agriculture  and  space  pro- 
grams? We  need  to  establish  clearly  which 
are  the  most  turgent  budget  priorities  in  re- 
lation to  a  commitment  such  as  Vietnam. 

Our  International  relations  also  constitute 
an  area  we  need  to  re-examine  constantly 
and  critically.  World  leadership  has  brought 
with  it  responsibilities  we  had  neither  an- 
ticipated nor  sought.  The  shattering  of  tbe 
great  world  empires  following  two  world 
wars  has  resulted  in  the  emergence  of  dozens 
of  new  nations  with  over  one  billion  per- 
sons. This  may  be  the  single  most  impor- 
tant economic  and  political  development  of 
our  time.  In  their  struggle  against  poverty 
and  ignorance,  these  people,  with  their  shaky 
social  and  economic  orders,  will  constitute 
for  years  a  continuing  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  We  cannot  Ignore  this  threat 
nor  is  there  any  assiuance  that  we  can 
meet  it. 

With  only  195  million  people,  can  this 
nation  possibly  solve  problems  of  poverty, 
Illiteracy,  disease.  Inadequate  tax  systems, 
Infiation,  and  land  reform  for  almost  one 
and  one-half  billion  people?  Eight  hundred 
million  of  these  people  live  In  India,  Pak- 
istan, Indonesia  and  Southeast  Asia,  50  mil- 
lion in  the  Middle  East,  240  mUllon  in  Africa 
and  230  million  In  Latin  America. 

If  cvirrent  population  trends  continue  for 
only  15  years,  there  will  be  five  or  six  billion 
people  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
and  they  will  constitute  well  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  world's  population.  Are  we  to 
conclude  that  the  opportunity  of  these  na- 
tions to  defeat  poverty,  Illiteracy,  hunger 
and  disease  will  steadily  become  less  prob- 
able in  the  years  ahead? 

How  can  we  assiure  even  the  necessary 
food  when  per  capita  food  production  in 
various  areas  now  Is  less  than  it  was  before 
World  War  n?  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  people  have  inadequate  food  sup- 
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.,«     world    food   production    has    been 
SiiDK     behind     population     growth.       In 
,'Sn   America.    Africa,    and    the   Far    East, 
^production  is  growing  only  two-thirds 
ifla^t    as    population.    In    Latin    America 
fj    production    Is    below    the    levels    of 
1.    vears     ago.    In     the     last     five     years. 
L  population    of   Latin    America    has    in- 
cased almost   twice   as   fast  as   food   pro- 
Son.    Medical  science  has  brought  about 
.  ri^arp  decrease  in  infant  mortality  in  the 
i^developed  nations,  and  children  under 
fyears  of  age  who  are  unable  to  add  to 
Production  constitute  40  to  45  per  cent  of 
Sf  Sulatlon.  compared  to  20  to  30  per 
!^t  in  the  developed  Industrial  countries 
can  we  provide  pure  water  supplies  and 
drainage  systems  soon  for  hundreds  of  mil- 
Ss    of     these    people?     Can     we     supply 
mwDS  of  transportation,  communication  and 
°  wer    to    many   countries   that    are    com- 
Srtelv   without    such   facilities?     There   is 
Sot  sufficient   available    Investment    capital 
Ui  the  entire  world  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
lectlves  within  a  reasonably  short  tline. 
'^e  per  capita  rate  of  growth  of  the  na- 
tioMl     product     m     the     less     developed 
wuntries  averaged  2.6  Pe'^ent  annually  be- 
tween 1950  to  1955.     It  declined  to  1.9  per 
cT"  over  the  next  five  years  and  Is  estimated 
Tt  about  1  per  cent  now.     In  recent  years, 
the  average  Income  per  person  In  the  less 
developed    nations    Increased    by    only    one 
dollar  a  vear.     The  difference  between  the 
^comes  of  the  peoples  of  t^e  developed  and 
me  underdeveloped  nations  Is  widening  at 
an  increasing  rate. 

As  one  considers  the  problems  of  the  less 
developed  nations.  It  seems  Inevitable  that 
we  shall  face  a  turbulent  and  politically  un- 
stable worid  for  years.  Consequently,  this  is 
a  tune  to  be  certain  that  we  are  strong.  But 
can  this  nation  alone  ever  be  sufficiently 
nowerful  to  maintain  order  wherever  trouble 
Say  arise  in  the  entire  worid?  If  not  what 
are  the  dimensions  of  our  responsibility? 
What  course  do  we  choose  to  follow?  Where 
do  we  stand  on  this  Issue? 

We  are  a  nation  with  a  substantial  sur- 
plus In  Its  International  trade  and  yet  unable 
to  balance    its    internaUonal    payments.     A 
nation  at  the  peak  of  Its  greatest  prosperity 
and  yet  unwilling  to  balance  Its  budget,    a 
nation  with  Its  plant,  equipment,  labor  and 
caplUl  operating  close  to  optimum  capacity, 
and  yet  reluctant   to   accept  economic  dis- 
cipline.   A  nation  with  $65  bilUon  of  defeMC 
erpendltures  and  vrtth  vast  programs  for  the 
welfare  of  Its  people  now  faced  with  the  hard 
reality  ol  establishing  priorities  for  Its  ex- 
penditures if  it  is  not  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
its  fiscal   problems.     A   nation   thrust   into 
world  leadership  but  tmcertaln  of  the  charac- 
ter   and    magnitude    of    Its    responsibility. 
Where  do  we  stand  on  these  Issues?     Have 
we  the  vision  and  courage  to  choose  now  the 
course  of  wisdom  In  their  solution? 

These  are  great  Issues  which  confront  us. 
They  are  Issues  on  which  we  must  make  a 
choice.  There  Is  a  time  for  the  discussion  of 
such  issues.  But  there  also  Is  a  time  when 
we  must  firmly  choose  the  course  we  wlU  fol- 
low or  the  relentless  drift  of  events  will 
make  the  decision.  The  time  to  choose 
where  we  stand  Is  here. 


Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
augural address  of  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan, 
of  California,  Is  a  refreshing  document. 
It  was  delivered  at  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies at  the  State  capitol  in  Sacra- 
mento on  January  5,  1967.  It  outlines 
the  policies  of  his  administration  for  the 
No.  1  State  of  the  Union. 

The  address  follows: 


TOE  INAUGURAL  MESSAGE  OP 
GOV.  RONALD  REAGAN.  OP 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  DUNCAN.    Mr.   Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Yotinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Inaugural  Address  or  Ronald  Reagan, 

Governor  of  California 
Lieutenant  Governor  Finch,  fellow  Consti- 
tutional Officers.  Justice  McComb.  Honorable 
Members  of  the  Congress.  President  P'o  J«°^ 
Bums  and  Members  of  the  Senate,  Speaker 
Unruh  and  Members  of  the  Assembly.  Dis- 
tinguished Guests: 

To  a  number  of  us.  this  Is  a  first  and  hence 
a  solemn  and  momentous  occasion,  and  yet, 
on  the  broad  page  of  state  and  national  his- 
tory,  what   is   taking   place   here   Is   almof* 
coinmonplace  routine.    We  are  participating 
in  the  orderly  transfer  of  administrative  au- 
thority by  direction  of  the  people.    And  this 
is  the  simple  magic  which  makes  a  common- 
place routine  a  near  miracle  to  many  of  the 
worid's    inhabitants:    the    continuing    fact 
that  the  people,  by  democratic  process,  can 
delegate  this  power,  yet  retain  custody  of  it. 
Perhaps  you  and  I  have  lived  with  this 
miracle  too  long  to  be  properly  appreciative. 
Freedom  Is  a  fragile  thing  and  Is  never  more 
than  one  generation  away  from  extinction. 
It  is  not  ours  by  Inheritance;   It  must  be 
fought  for  and  defended  constantly  by  each 
generation,  for  It  comes  only  once  to  a  peo- 
ple     Those  who  have  known  freedom  and 
then  lost  It  have  never  known  It  again. 

Knowing  this.  It  Is  hard  to  explain  those 
who  even  today  would  question  the  people  s 
capacity  for  seU-rule.  Will  they  answer 
this-  If  no  one  among  us  is  capable  of  gov- 
erning himself,  then  who  among  us  has  the 
capacity  to  govern  someone  else?  Using  the 
temporary  authority  granted  by  the  people 
an  increasing  number  lately  have  sought  to 
control  the  means  of  production  as  if  this 
could  be  done  without  eventually  controlling 
those  who  produce.  Always  this  Is  explained 
as  necessary  to  the  people's  welfare.  But, 
"The  deterioration  of  every  government  be- 
gins with  the  decay  of  the  principle  upon 
which  it  was  founded."  ThU  is  as  true  to- 
day as  It  was  when  It  was  written  in  1748. 

Government  Is  the  people's  business,  and 
every  man,  woman  and  child  becomes  a 
shareholder  with  the  first  penny  of  tax  paid. 
With  all  the  profound  wording  of  the  Con- 
stitution, probably  the  moet  meaningful 
words  are  the  first  three.  "We.  the  People 
Those  of  us  here  today  who  have  been  elected 
to  constitutional  office  or  legislative  position 
are  In  thet  three-word  phrase.  We  are  of 
the  people,  chosen  by  them  to  see  that  no 
permanent  structure  of  government  ever 
encroaches  on  freedom  or  assumes  a  power 
beyond  that  freely  granted  by  the  people. 
We  stand  between  the  taxpayer  and  the  tax- 
spender. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  anyone  cotiia 
accept  this  delegated  authority  without  ask- 
ing God's  help.  I  pray  that  we  who  legislate 
and  administer  will  be  granted  wisdom  and 
strength  beyond  our  own  limited  power; 
that  with  divine  guidance  we  can  avoid  easy 
expedients  as  we  work  to  buUd  a  state  where 
UlMsrty  under  law  and  Justice  can  triumph, 
where  compassion  can  govern  and  wherein 
the  people  can  participate  and  prosper  be- 
cause of  their  government  and  not  In  spite 
of  it. 

The  path  we  will  chart  Is  not  any  easy  one. 
It  demands  much  of  those  chosen  to  govern, 
but  also  from  those  who  did  the  choosing. 
And  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this:  We 
have  come  to  a  croesroad — a  time  of  deci- 
sion—end  the  path  we  foUow  turns  away 
from  any  Idea  that  government  and  those 
who  serve  it  are  omnipotent.    It  Ui  a  path  Im- 


possible to  follow  unless  we  have  faith  in  the 
coUectlve  wisdom  and  genius  of  the  people. 
Along  this  path  government  wlU  lead  but 
not  rule,  listen  but  not  lecture.  It  Is  the 
path  of  a  Creative  Society. 

A  number  of  problems  were  discussed  dur- 
ing the  campaign  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
change  the  subject  now.  Campaign  oratory 
on  the  issues  of  crime.  poUutlon  of  ahr  and 
water,  conservation,  welfare  and  expanded 
educational  facilities  does  not  mean  the  Is- 
sues win  go  away  because  the  campaign  has 
ended  Problems  remain  to  be  solved  and 
they  challenge  aU  of  us.  Government  wUl 
lead,  of  course,  but  the  answer  must  come 
from  all  of  you. 

We  will  make  specific  proposals  and  we  wUl 
solicit  other  ideas.     In  the  area  of  crime, 
where    we    have    double    our    proportionate 
share,  we  will  propose  legislation  to  give  back 
to  local  communities  the  right  to  pass  and 
enforce  ordinances  which  will  enable  the  po- 
lice to  more  adequately  protect  these  com- 
munities.    Legislation   already   drafted   will 
be  submitted,  calling  upon  the  Legislature 
clearly  to  state  In  the  futiu'e  whether  newly 
adopted  laws  are  Intended  to  preempt  the 
right  of  local  governments  to  legislate  In  the 
same  field.     Hopefully,  this  wlU  free  Judges 
from  having  to  guess  the  Intent  of  those  who 
passed  the  legislation  In  the  tixst,  place. 

At  the  same  time.  I  pledge  my  support  and 
fullest  effort  to  a  plan  which  will  remove 
from  politics,  once  and  for  all,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judges  .  .  .  not  that  I  believe  I'll 
be  overburdened  vrtth  making  Judicial  ap- 
pointments in  the  immediate  future. 

Just  as  we  assume  a  responsibility  to  guard 
our  young  people  up  to  a  certain  age  frtsn 
the  possible  harmfxU  effects  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco,  BO  do  I  believe  we  have  a  right  and 
a  responsibility  to  protect  them  from  the 
even  more  harmful  effects  at  exposure  to 
smut  and  pornography.  We  can  and  m\ist 
frame  legislation  that  vrtU  accomplish  this 
purpose  without  endangering  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press. 

When  fiscally  feasible,  we  hope  to  create 
a  California  crime  technological  foundation 
utlll2ang  both  public  and  private  resources  in 
a  major  effort  to  employ  the  most  scientific 
techniques  to  control  crime.  At  such  a  thne. 
we  should  explore  the  Idea  of  a  state  poUce 
academy  to  assure  that  police  from  even  the 
smallest  communities  can  have  the  moet 
advanced  training.  We  lead  the  nation  In 
many  things;  we  are  going  to  stop  leading  In 
crime.  CaUfornlans  should  be  able  to  walk 
our  streets  safely  day  or  night.  The  law 
abiding  are  entitled  to  at  least  as  much  pro- 
tection as  the  lawbreakers. 

While  on  the  subject  of  crime  .  .  .  those 
with  a  grievance  can  seek  redress  In  the 
courts  or  Legislature,  but  not  In  the  streets. 
Lawlessness  by  the  mob,  as  with  the  Indi- 
vidual, will  not  be  tolerated.  We  will  act 
firmly  and  quickly  to  put  down  riot  or  insur- 
rection wherever  and  whenever  the  situation 
requires. 

Welfare  Is  another  of  our  major  problems. 
We  are  a  htimane  and  generous  people  and 
we  accept  without  reservation  our  obligation 
to  help  the  aged,  disabled  and  those  unfor- 
tunates who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
must  depend  on  their  fellow  man.  But  we 
are  not  going  to  perpetuate  poverty  by  sub- 
stituting a  permanent  dole  for  a  paycheck. 
There  is  no  humanity  or  charity  In  destroy- 
ing self-reliance,  dignity  and  seU -respect  .  .  . 
the  very  substance  of  moral  fiber. 

We  seek  reforms  that  vmi,  wherever  pos- 
sible, change  relief  check  to  paycheck. 
Spencer  Williams.  Administrator  of  Health 
and  Welfare,  U  assessing  the  amount  of 
work  that  could  be  done  In  public  InstaUa- 
tlons  by  welfare  recipients.  This  Is  not 
being  done  In  any  punitive  sense,  but  as  a 
beginning  step  In  rehablUtatlon  to  give  the 
Individual  the  seU-respect  that  goes  vrtth 
performing  a  useful  service. 
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But  thlB  la  not  the  tUtlmate  answer.  Only 
private  Industry  In  the  last  analysis  can  pro- 
vide Jobs  with  a  future.  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Robert  Pinch  wUl  be  liaison  between 
government  and  the  private  sector  In  an  all- 
out  program  of  Job  training  and  education 
leading  to  real  employment. 

A  truly  great  citizen  of  our  state  and  a 
fine  American,  Bdr.  H.  C.  McClellan,  has 
agreed  to  Institute  a  statewide  program  pat- 
terned after  the  •ne  he  directed  so  success- 
fully In  the  "curfew  area"  of  Los  Angeles. 
There,  In  the  year  and  a  hait  since  the  tragic 
riots,  fully  half  of  the  unemployed  have 
been  channeled  Into  productive  Jobs  In  pri- 
vate Industry,  and  more  than  2,600  busi- 
nesses are  Involved.  Mr.  McClellan  will  be 
serving  without  pay  and  the  entire  state- 
wide program  will  be  privately  financed. 
While  It  will  be  directed  at  all  who  lack 
opportunity.  It  offers  hope  especially  to  those 
minorities  who  have  a  disproportionate  share 
of  poverty  and  unemployment. 

In  the  whole  area  of  welfare,  everything 
will  be  done  to  reduce  administrative  over- 
head, cut  red  tape  and  ret\U'n  control  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  county  level.  And 
the  goal  will  be  Investment  In,  and  salvage 
of,  human  beings. 

This  administration  will  cooperate  with 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion In  his  expressed  desires  to  return  more 
control  of  curriculum  and  selection  of  text- 
books to  local  school  districts.  We  wlU  sup- 
port his  effects  to  make  recruitment  of  out- 
of-state  teachers  less  dlfflcxilt. 

On  the  subject  of  education  .  .  .  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
will  receive  an  education  In  our  state  col- 
leges and  universities.  We  are  proud  of  our 
ability  to  provide  this  opportunity  for  our 
youth  and  we  believe  It  Is  no  denial  of  acad- 
emic freed<»n  to  provide  this  education 
within  a  framework  of  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations.  Nor  is  It  a  violation  of  Indlvld- 
Mal  rights  to  require  obedience  to  these  rules 
and  regiilatlons  or  to  insist  that  those  un- 
willing to  abide  by  them  should  get  their 
education  elsewhere. 

It  does  not  constitute  political  Interfer- 
ence with  Intellectual  freedom  for  the  taz- 
paylng  citizens — who  support  the  college 
and  university  systems — to  ask  that,  In  ad- 
dition to  teaching,  they  build  character  on 
accepted  moral  and  ethical  standards. 

Just  as  a  man  Is  entitled  to  a  voice  In 
government,  so  he  should  certainly  have 
that  right  In  the  very  personal  matter  of 
earning  a  living.  I  have  always  supported 
the  principle  of  the  union  shop  even  though 
that  Includes  a  certain  amount  of  compul- 
sion with  regard  to  imlon  membership.  For 
that  reason  It  seems  to  me  that  government 
must  accept  a  responsibility  for  safeguard- 
ing each  union  member's  democratic  rights 
within  his  union.  For  that  reason  we  will 
submit  legislative  proposals  to  guarantee 
each  union  member  a  secret  bsdlot  in  his 
imlon  on  policy  matters  and  the  iise  of 
union  dues. 

There  is  also  need  for  a  mediation  service 
In  labor-management  disputes  not  covered 
by  existing  law. 

There  are  Improvements  to  be  made  In 
workmen's  compensation  In  death  benefits 
and  benefits  to  the  permanently  disabled. 
At  the  same  time,  a  tightening  of  proce- 
dures Is  needed  to  free  business  from  some 
unjust  burdens. 

A  close  liaison  with  our  congressional  rep- 
resentatives In  Washington,  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  is  needed  so  that  we 
can  help  bring  about  beneficial  changes  In 
social  sectirlty,  secure  less  restrictive  controls 
on  federal  grants  and  work  for  a  tax  reten- 
tion plan  that  will  keep  some  of  our  fed- 
eral taxes  here  for  ovir  use  with  no  strings 
attached.  We  should  strive  also  to  get  tax 
credits  for  our  people  to  help  defray  the 
coet  of  sending  their  children  to  college. 

We  will  support  a  bipartisan  effort  to  lift 
the  ftrcbalo  180-acre  Umltation  Imposed  by 


the  federal  government  on  Irrigated  farms. 
Restrictive  labor  policies  should  never  again 
be  the  cause  of  crops  rotting  In  the  fields  for 
lack  of  harvesters. 

Here  In  our  own  Capitol,  we  will  seek  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  unrealistic  taxes 
which  threaten  economic  ruin  to  our  big- 
gest Industry.  We  wlU  work  with  the  farmer 
as  we  will  with  business.  Industry  and  labor 
to  provide  a  better  business  climate  bo  that 
they  may  prosper  and  we  all  may  prosper. 

There  are » other  problems  and  possible 
problems  facing  us.  One  such  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
I  believe  It  would  be  inappropriate  to  dis- 
cuss that  matter  now,  but  we  will  be  pre- 
pared with  remedial  legislation  we  devoutly 
hope  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zens If  court  rulings  make  this  necessary. 

This  Is  only  a  partial  accounting  of  our 
problems  and  our  dreams  for  the  future. 
California,  with  Its  climate,  Its  resources  and 
Its  wealth  of  young,  aggressive,  talented 
people,  must  never  take  second  place.  We 
can  provide  Jobs  for  all  our  people  who  will 
work  and  we  can  have  honest  government 
at  a  price  we  can  afford.  Indeed,  unless  we 
accomplish  this,  our  problems  will  go  un- 
solved, our  dreams  unfulfilled  and  we  will 
know  the  taste  of  ashes. 

I  have  put  off  until  last  what  Is  by  no 
means  least  among  our  problems.  Our  fiscal 
situation  has  a  sorry  similarity  to  the  situa- 
tion of  a  Jetliner  out  over  the  North  Atlantic, 
Paris  bound.  The  pUot  announced  he  had 
news — some  good,  some  bad — and  he  would 
give  the  bad  news  first.  They  had  lost  radio 
contact;  their  compass  and  altimeter  were 
not  working;  they  didn't  know  their  altitude, 
direction  or  where  they  were  headed.  Then 
he  gave  the  good  news — they  had  a  100-mlle- 
an-hour  tallwlnd  and  they  were  ahead  of 
schedule. 

Our  fiscal  year  begui  July  1st  and  wlU  end 
on  the  coming  June  80th — six  months  from 
now.  The  present  budget  for  this  12-month 
period  Is  $4.6  billion,  an  all-time  high  for 
any  of  the  SO  states.  When  this  budget  was 
presented,  it  was  admittedly  In  excess  of  the 
estimated  tax  revenues  for  the  year.  It  was 
adopted  with  the  assurance  that  a  change 
In  bookkeeping  procedures  would  solve  this 
Imbalance. 

With  half  the  yea»  gone,  and  faced  now 
with  the  Job  of  planning  next  year's  budget, 
we  have  an  estimate  provided  by  the  ex- 
perienced personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Finance.  We  have  also  an  explanation  of 
bow  a  change  In  bookkeeping  could  seemingly 
balance  the  budget  that  called  for  spending 
$400  million  more  than  we  would  take  In. 

Very  simply,  It  was  Just  another  one-time 
windfall — a  gimmick  that  solved  nothing 
but  only  postponed  the  day  of  reckoning.  We 
are  financing  the  la-month  spending  with 
15-month  Income.  All  the  tax  revenues  for 
the  first  quarter  of  nett  year — July,  August, 
and  September — will  be  used  to  finance  this 
year's  expenses  up  to  June  30th.  And  Inci- 
dentally, even  that  Isn't  enough,  because 
we  will  still  have  a  deficit  of  some  $63  million. 

Now.  with  the  biidget  established  at  Its 
present  level,  we  are  told  that  It,  of  course, 
must  be  Increased  next  year  to  meet  the 
added  problems  of  population  growth  and 
Infiatlon.  But  the  magic  of  the  changed 
bookkeeping  is  all  used  up.  We  are  back  to 
only  12  months'  Income  for  12  months'  of 
spending.  Almost  automatically  we  are  being 
advised  of  all  the  new  and  Increased  taxes 
which.  If  adopted,  ^11  solve  the  problem. 
Curiously  enough,  aoother  one-time  windfall 
is  being  urged.  If  We  switch  to  withhold- 
ing of  personal  Income  tax,  we  will  collect 
two  years'  taxes  the  first  year  and  postpone 
our  moment  of  truth  perhaps  until  everyone 
forgets  we  did  not  cause  the  problem — we 
only  Inherited  It.  Or  maybe  we  are  to  stall, 
hoping  a  rich  uncle  will  remember  us  In  bis 
will. 

If  we  accept  the  present  budget  as  ohso- 
lutely  necessary  and  add  on  projected  In- 


creases plus  funding  for  property  tax  rella 
(which  I  believe  Is  absolutely  essential  and 
for  which  we  are  preparing  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  program),  our  deficit  In  the 
coming  year  would  reach  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

But  Callfornlans  are  already  burdened 
with  combined  state  and  local  taxes  $113 
per  capita  higher  than  the  national  average. 
Our  property  tax  contributes  to  a  slump  in 
the  real  estate  and  building  trades  indut- 
trles  and  makes  it  well  nigh  impossible  for 
many  citizens  to  continue  owning  their  own 
homes. 

For  many  years  now,  you  and  I  ha\'e  been 
shushed  like  children  and  told  there  are  no 
simple  answers  to  the  complex  problems 
which  are  beyond  our  comprehension. 

Well,  the  truth  Is,  there  are  simple 
answers — there  Jxist  are  not  easy  ones.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  decide  whether  col- 
lectively we  can  afford  everything  and  any. 
thing  we  think  of  simply  because  we  think 
of  It.  The  time  has  come  to  nm  a  check  to 
see  If  all  the  services  government  provides 
were  In  answer  to  demands  or  were  Just 
goodies  dreamed  up  for  our  supposed  better- 
ment. The  time  has  come  to  match  outgo  to 
Income,  Instead  of  always  doing  It  the  other 
way  aroxmd. 

The  coet  of  California's  goverimient  is  too 
high;  It  adversely  affects  our  business  cli- 
mate. We  have  a  phenomenal  growth  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  Joining  \u 
each  year.  Of  course  the  overall  cost  of 
government  must  go  up  to  provide  necessary 
services  for  these  newcomers,  but  growth 
should  mean  Increased  prosperity  and  thus  a 
lightening  of  the  load  each  Individual  muBt 
bear.  If  thlp  Isn't  true,  then  you  and  I 
should  be  planning  how  we  can  put  up  a 
fence  along  the  Colorado  River  and  seal  our 
borders. 

Well,  we  aren't  going  to  do  that.  We  are 
going  to  squeeze  and  cut  and  trim  imtll  we 
reduce  the  coet  of  government.  It  won't  be 
easy,  nor  will  It  be  pleasant,  and  It  will 
Involve  every  department  of  government, 
starting  with  the  Governor's  office.  I  have 
already  Informed  the  Legislature  of  the 
reorganization  we  hope  to  effect  with  their 
help  In  the  executive  branch  and  I  have 
asked  for  their  cooperation  and  support. 

The  new  Director  of  Finance  is  In  complete 
agreement  that  we  turn  to  additional  sources 
of  revenue  only  If  It  becomes  clear  that  econ- 
omies alone  cannot  balance  the  budget. 

Disraeli  said:  "Man  is  not  a  creature  ot 
circumstances.  Circumstances  are  the  crea- 
tures of  men."  You  and  I  will  shape  our 
clrciunstances  to  fit  our  needs. 

Let  me  reaffirm  a  promise  made  during  the 
months  of  campaigning.  I  believe  In  your 
right  to  know  all  the  facts  concerning  the 
people's  business.  Independent  firms  are 
making  an  audit  of  state  finances.  When  it 
Is  completed,  you  will  have  that  audit.  You 
win  have  all  the  Information  you  need  to 
make  the  decisions  which  must  be  made. 
This  Is  not  Just  a  problem  for  the  adminis- 
tration; It  Is  a  problem  for  all  of  us  to  solve 
together.  I  know  that  you  can  face  any  pros- 
pect and  do  anything  that  has  to  be  done 
as  long  as  you  know  the  truth  of  what  you 
are  up  against. 

We  vsrlll  put  our  fiscal  house  In  order.  And 
as  we  do,  we  will  build  those  things  we  need 
to  make  our  state  a  better  place  In  which  to 
live  and  we  will  enjoy  them  more,  knowing 
we  can  afford  them  and  they  are  paid  for. 
If,  in  glancing  aloft,  some  of  you  were 
puzzled  by  the  small  size  of  our  State  Flag 
.  .  .  thwe  is  an  explanation.  That  flag  was 
carried  Into  battle  In  Vietnam  by  young  men 
of  California.  Many  will  not  be  coming  home. 
One  did — Sergeant  Robert  Howell,  grievously 
wounded.  He  brought  that  flag  back.  I 
thought  we  would  be  proud  to  have  It  fly 
over  the  Capitol  today.  It  might  even  serve 
to  put  our  problems  in  better  perspective. 
It  might  remind  us  of  the  need  to  give  our 
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lODS  and  daughters  a  caMse  to  beUeve  In  and 
I)azmer6  to  follow. 

If  this  Is  a  dream.  It  Is  a  good  dream, 
worthy  of  our  generation  and  worth  passing 
on  to  the  next. 

Let  this  day  mark  the  beglimlng. 


"IS  THE  BELL  TOLLING  FOR 
FREE  ENTERPRISE?"— ADDRESS 
BY  RICHARD  C.  CAPEN,  JR.,  DI- 
RECTOR OP  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  OF 
THE  COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS,  LA 
JOIXA,  CALIF. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Yotinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SP'EAKEK.    Is  there  objection  to 
the   request   of    the    gentleman   from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   YOUNGER.     Mr.   Speaker.   Mr. 
Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr.,  director  of  public 
affairs  of  the  Copley  newspapers,  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  on  December  23  addressed 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California 
at  their  Friday  luncheon,  on  the  subject 
"Is  the  Bell  Tolling  for  Free  Enterprise?" 
I  think  his  address  is  most  timely  and 
entitled  to  the  scrutiny  of  all  Members  of 
the  House  in  connection  with  our  legis- 
lation for  the  90th  Congress.   It  follows: 
Is  THE  Bell  Tolling  for  Free  Enterprise? 
(An  address  by  Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr.,  di- 
rector of  public  affairs,  Copley  newspapers. 
La  Jolla,  Calif.,  before  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
December  23, 1966) 

It  Is  appropriate,  during  the  Holiday  Sea- 
son, to  reflect  upon  the  events  of  the  year. 
Thankfully,  we  pause  to  count  the  personal 
blessings  of  life  we  have  enjoyed.  However, 
no  Individual  achievement  can  be  appreci- 
ated without  recognizing  our  own  deep- 
rooted  concern  as  to  the  crises  surrounding 
us  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  is  an  uneasiness  across  our  land. 
In  1966,  we  have  seen  dramatic  Increases 
in  our  essential  commitment  In  Southeast 
Asia.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  witnessed 
dlstiublng  trends  in  our  nation's  economy. 
There  has  also  been  a  downward  spiral  In 
o\ir  moral  standards,  reflected  by  the  social 
irresponsibility  of  some  citizens. 

Today,  our  military  and  economic  strength 
li  being  tapped  around  the  globe  as  we  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  mounting  threats  to 
Reedom. 

Our  casualty  lists  rise  dally.  In  Viet  Nam, 
there  have  now  been  more  than  6,000  Ameri- 
cans killed,  and  some  33,000  wounded.  This 
brings  to  more  than  958,000  the  number 
of  Americans  who  have  died  since  the  Revo- 
lution in  defense  of  our  American  Way  of 
Life. 

Domestically,  there  Is  an  Increased  reli- 
ance on  centralized  government  to  some- 
how provide  personal  security  and  solu- 
tlons  to  local  problems.  This  drift  away 
from  self-reliance  has  developed  because  too 
many  believe  that,  for  every  problem,  there 
must  exist  a  political  solution. 

There  Is  also  a  decline  In  morality  at 
home.  Established  authority  is  scorned, 
whether  It  be  the  policeman  on  the  corner, 
the  written  law  of  our  constitution,  or  the 
word  of  God. 

"Is  God  Dead?"  has  become  the  dialogue  of 
our  time.  While  some  97%  of  our  citizens 
sfflrm  their  belief  in  God,  only  44%  attend 
church  services  weekly,  only  27%  consider 
themselves  to  be  deeply  reUgious. 
We  seem  to  live  in  an  era  of  permissive 


parents.  We  tolerate  a  code  of  Uberal 
morals  which  this  past  year  caused  300,000 
Illegitimate  births  in  the  United  States. 

Let's  look  at  the  problems  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Today,  there  Is  undue  leniency  In  the 
courts.  Such  an  attitude  has  placed  more 
emphasis  on  the  conduct  of  the  policeman 
than  on  the  conduct  of  the  criminal. 

General  disrespect  for  the  law  has  been 
encouraged  under  a  banner  of  civil  rights. 
The  theory,  of  obeying  only  those  laws  which 
a  person  happens  to  like,  has  unquestion- 
ably contributed  to  our  crime  rate. 

Today,  crime  Is  going  up  six  times  as  fast 
as  our  population.  In  the  past  seven  years 
our  national  crime  rate  Increased  58%,  with 
California    leading   the    nation. 

Only  recently,  the  FBI  announced  that 
crime  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year 
Increased  10%  over  the  same  period  in  1966. 
What  about  the  demonstrators? 
Today,  the  ungodly,  the  pornographers  and 
the  unpatriotic  demand  something  for  every- 
one, whether  It  Is  deserved  or  whether  it 
can   be   afforded. 

It  used  to  be  that  when  a  person  wanted 
something,  he  worked  to  earn  it.  Today 
he  stages  a  riot.  Insisting  that  It  be  given 
at   your  expense. 

It  used  to  take  a  lifetime  of  plain  hard 
work  to  provide  a  family  with  a  Uttle  sur- 
plxis  and  a  resulting  sense  of  security.  To- 
day mobs  demand  that  they  be  given  It  out 
of  our  earnings  and  vrtth  Uttle  effort  on  their 
part! 

We  find  bearded  pickets  protesting  against 
capltaUsm  and  yet  they  are  first  In  line  to 
demand  their  share  of  the  Amerlctui  Way  of 
Life.  They  burn  their  draft  cards  but  would 
never  hesitate  to  accept  unemployment 
checks  or  social  security  benefits. 

Most  of  us  want  to  see  genuine  progress 
for  all  Americans,  Including  so-called  mi- 
nority groups.  However,  too  many  believe 
that  racial  problems  can  be  settled  In  the 
streets,  that  they  have  a  "right  to  riot."  Too 
many  expect,  from  someone  else,  that  which 
they  must  earn  for  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  Washington  can  somehow 
legislate  this  morality  and  personal  security. 
Let's  look  at  education. 
Our  nation  has  made  great  strides  In  the 
intellectual  development  of  our  youth. 
However,  there  is  an  Inclination  to  assume 
that  one  Is  educated  once  he  has  received 
his  diploma  or  degree.  Self-education,  fol- 
lowing graduation,  Is  often  an  insignificant 
part  of  dally  living. 

One  1963  study,  for  example,  showed  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  U.S.  adults  had  not 
read  one  book  all  the  way  through  dtirlng 
the  previous  year. 

This  same  lack  of  Interest  In  current  af- 
fairs is  refiected  in  another  survey  which 
showed  that  only  one-third  of  a  college 
graduate  sampling  could  guess  the  popula- 
tion of  Russia  within  25%.  Only  slightly 
more  than  one-half  had  an  accurate  Idea 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

In  some  cases  It  might  be  far  more  effective 
If  we  were  to  provide  young  people  with 
more  specific  skills  In  trades  for  which  we 
know  there  will  be  a  demand  on  the  Job 
market.  This  training.  In  turn,  would  per- 
haps reduce  unemployment  problems. 

In  discussing  education,  I  cannot  resist 
the  opportunity  to  comment  upon  recent  de- 
velopments on  the  campus  at  Berkeley. 
First,  all  of  us  should  commend  Chancellor 
Heyns  and  the  Board  of  Regents  for  th^lr 
success  In  restoring  student  discipline  I 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
this  action  has  the  full  support  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Callfornlans. 

To  me.  It  Is  a  serious  situation  when  an 
Instructor  himself  supports  the  student 
strikers  by  refusing  to  show  up  for  class 
and,  thus,  denying  responsible  students  of 
their  educational  rights. 


Effective  leadership  must  continue  If  Ber- 
keley Is  to  continue  Its  top  academic  stand- 
ing. Unfortunately,  many  students  do  not 
fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the  education 
available.  This,  in  part.  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  State  has  traditionally  supported 
a  tultlon-free  system. 

We  cannot  tolerate  the  near-anarchy 
brought  about  by  Irresponsible  campus 
groups.  Their  grasp  for  "power"  shows  that 
they  have  neither  the  aptitude  nor  the  in- 
telligence to  use  it  In  a  constructive 
fashion. 

Despite  our  criticism,  however,  we  should 
remember  that  those  who  actively  protest 
represent  only  a  small  minority  of  students, 
and  Include  numerous  off-campus  rabble 
rousers  who  are  not  even  registered  at  the 
university. 

When  a  student  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
attending  any  university  or  college,  he  ac- 
cepts the  obligation  of  obeying  certain  mini- 
mum standards  of  campus  conduct.  If  he 
doesn't  like  the  rules,  he  should  leave  and 
make  room  for  those  who  would  gladly  de- 
vote their  energy  to  more  constructive,  aca- 
demic pursuits. 

The  recent  election  returns  refiected  bipar- 
tisan concern  as  to  many  of  these  social  and 
moral  problems. 

First,  I  believe  the  voters  expressed  their 
wholehearted  support  of  our  military  efforts 
In  Viet  Nam.  They  approved  taking  what- 
ever steps  may  be  required  to  bring  this  war 
to  an  honorable  conclusion  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

They  were  against  civil  disorders  by  Irre- 
sponsible groups,  quick  to  criticize  our  so- 
ciety, but  unVTllling  to  assume  any  responsi- 
bility to  Improve  It. 

They  were  opposed  to  the  concept  that 
endless  federal  funds  could  solve  all  our  do- 
mestic problems.  They  were  unhappy  with 
the  waste  and  extravagance  of  the  anti- 
poverty  "grab  bag." 

In  short,  voters  demanded  moderation  In 
federal  domestic  programs  at  a  time  of  deep 
military  Involvement  and  Inflation. 

In  view  of  these  past  problems  and  recent 
public  expressions,  what  does  the  futvire 
hold? 

First,  our  country  will  be  led  by  an  en- 
tirely new  power  group.  Its  leaders  will  be 
young,  affluent,  used  to  great  security,  and 
highly  educated. 

UnUke  any  generation  of  the  past,  they 
will  be  taught  to  expect  change,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  change,  and,  tn  fact,  to  seek  change. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  anticipate  the  fu- 
ture, we  win  be  tackling  supersonic  problems 
with  horse-and-buggy  techniques.  Current 
statistics  dramatize  the  Impact  of  changes 
ahead. 

In  the  coming  decade,  man's  total  knowl- 
edge will  double!  There  Is  roughly  100  times 
as  much  to  know  today  as  there  was  In  1900, 
and  there  will  probably  be  over  1,000  times 
as  much  to  be  learned  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 

Today,  90%  of  all  scientists  who  ever  lived 
are  alive  and  working.  In  America  alone  the 
number  of  scientists  has  tripled  In  the  past 
20  years. 

As  a  result,  technology  has  advanced  more 
rapidly  In  the  past  60  years  than  In  the  pre- 
vious 5,000.  We  may  soon  learn  more  about 
the  surface  of  the  moon  than  we  know  about 
most  of  the  peoples  of  our  own  planet  who 
aro  not  Americans. 

One-third  of  all  products  manufactured 
today  did  not  even  exist  ten  years  ago. 

As  to  our  population  make-up,  the  mid- 
age  of  our  citizens  will  drop  from  33  In  1960 
to  25  by  1968.  In  1970  our  nation  will  be  the 
youngeet  In  the  Free  World,  with  60%  of  our 
population  under  26  years  of  age. 

At  that  time  there  will  be  40%  more  teen- 
agers than  today. 

By  1985,  the  number  of  college  graduates 
In  the  U.S.  will  be  double  today's  flgxiree. 
While  expanding  higher  education,  advanced 
training  for  our  gifted  youngsters  will  be  im- 
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proved.    We  also  will  develop  better  methods 
for  educating  the  subaverage  students. 

It  Is  disturbing  to  note  that  25%  of  our 
draftees  today  are  rejected  for  "functional 
imteracy." 

How  can  we  prepare  these  young  people, 
living  In  this  age  of  expanding  technology? 

First,  we  should  respect  their  idealism. 
Some  young  people  will  truly  want  to  'save 
the  world."  We  have  seen  such  laudable 
goals  reflected  In  the  Peace  Corps. 

We  should  also  realize  that  young  people 
will  be  looking  for  a  greater  meaning  to  life — 
something  more  than  a  home  in  the  suburbs 
and  two  cars  In  the  garage. 

While  they  may  be  exasperated  with  pres- 
ent conditions  around  them,  their  impatience 
should  not  lead  to  a  repudiation  of  the  past. 
These  young  people  should  not  accept  the 
theory  that  the  best  way  to  build  a  better 
world  for  tomorrow,  is  to  tear  down  every  In- 
stitution In  It  today. 

We  should  encourage  young  Americans  to 
set  their  sights  on  the  challenge  of  oppor- 
tunity rather  than  the  false  hopes  of  security. 
We  must  guide  them  to  respect  and  under- 
stand the  principles  of  our  American  Way  of 
life  and  Free  Enterprise  system. 

We  should  challenge  deliberate  violations 
of  law  in  the  name  of  so-called  civil  rights, 
because  such  attitudes  turn  peaceful  demon- 
strations into  violent  riots  and  free  speech 
movements  into  filthy  speech  tirades. 

Those  who  protest  should  realize  that  the 
way  to  make  good  laws  is  not  to  break  the 
bad  ones  in  the  streets  but  to  seek  redress  In 
the  courts  or  legislatures. 

In  the  long  run,  America  will  be  much  the 
better  if  the  sidewalk  demagogues  would  help 
others  to  help  themselves,  rather  than  to  rip 
up  society  by  creating  a  climate  for  riots! 

There  Is  a  critical  need  for  building  an  In- 
formed and  active  citizenry.  Regardless  of 
our  efforts  to  the  contrary,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  U.S.  adults  take  the  trouble  to 
vote.  Of  those  who  do,  many  do  not  know 
the  Issues  or  candidates. 

In  Los  Angeles,  for  example.  86,000  votes 
were  cast  recently  for  an  admitted  Commu- 
nist leader.  Added  to  this  are  the  results  of  a 
recent  poll  which  found  that  57  percent  of 
those  questioned  did  not  know  their  Con- 
gressman's name.  More  than  40  percent 
could  not  name  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  86  percent  did  not  know  how 
their  represenUtive  voted  on  any  major  bill 
in  the  past  year. 

We  should  also  realize  that  welfare  does  not 
automatically  give  birth  to  hope.  Frequently. 
It  breeds  only  despair  and  degradation. 
While  it  may  provide  a  few  necessities  of  Ufe, 
It  adds  nothing  to  a  man's  stature  nor  does 
It  relieve  his  frustrations. 

When  government  makes  it  more  profitable 
not  to  work  than  to  work,  it's  time  for  a  re- 
appraisal of  our  welfare  programs  1 

I  do  not  believe  that  government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  those  who  contlnuaUy 
refuse  to  help  themselves.  This  Is  not  to  sug- 
gest that  we  can  close  our  eyes  to  human 
misery,  hoping  that  it  will  disappear. 

If  we  are  to  be  truly  effective  in  solving 
these  local  social  and  political  problems,  we 
must  devise  ways  oj  making  volunteer  serv- 
ice more  attractive. 

One  survey  indicated  that  there  may  be  as 
many  as  61  million  Americans  who  would  be 
willing  to  contribute  time  and  effort  to  prob- 
lems that  beset  their  communities,  if  they 
knew  how. 

Thus,  we  are  laced  with  the  challenge  oi 
how  to  best  tsLp  and  organize  this  reservoir 
of  volunteer  manpower. 

As  another  suggestion  for  the  future,  busi- 
ness leadership  wlU  be  essential  to  solving 
metropolitan  problems. 

Problems  of  pollution,  transportation.  In- 
dustrial growth,  and  urban  renewal  are  not 
likely  to  lessen  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
One  city  planner  has  even  suggested  that 
we  should  buUd  100  new  cities  In  tb«  T7JB^ 
each  with  an  average  at  one  million  inhabit- 
ants. 


Solutions  to  most  raunlclpal  problems  will 
depend  on  sound  local  leadership  with  close 
cooperation  between  Industry  and  govern- 
ment. In  the  long  run,  state  government 
must  effectively  compete  with  the  federal 
government  with  its  own  Imaginative  and 
well  organized  programs,  tailored  to  the  local 
need. 

What  we  should  aspire  to  Is  a  belief  in  the 
people's  ability  to  govern  themselves,  cou- 
pled with  a  government  that  lectures  less 
and  listens  more. 

However,  overshadowing  our  most  serious 
domestic  problems  are  the  mounting  threats 
to  Freedom  abroad.  Today,  two  systems  of 
society  and  ethics  confront  each  other,  with 
the  outcome  In  doubt.  A  godless  material- 
ism takes  Issue  with  the  great  moral  doc- 
trines of  the  Western  World. 

Viet  Nam  Is  the  current  battleground  In 
this  struggle  for  Freedom.  We  did  not  chooee 
It — the  Communists  did. 

In  this  time  of  crisis,  we  are  united  In  sup- 
port of  the  young  men  risking  their  lives  to 
defend  otir  Heritage. 

However,  as  we  piorsue  such  military  ef- 
forts, we  will  have  to  be  much  more  intelli- 
gent in  fighting  a  crucial  Ideological  war  if 
Freedom  is  to  survive. 

Unfortunately,  we  lack  a  clarity  of  Image 
abroad.  We  lack  an  ability  to  effectively 
"sell"  America,  even  to  our  present  allies, 
much  less  to  the  uncommitted  nations 
around  the  world. 

So,  I  would  like  to  conclude  with  these 
thoughts. 

First,  I  believe  that  America  is  resolved  to 
meet  this  ideological  challenge  to  Freedom. 

On  the  positive  side,  there  appears  to  be 
a  rebirth  in  family  Ufe,  hard  work,  and  reli- 
gious faith.  Voluntary  contributions  to 
charity  and  churches  are  at  all-time  highs. 

Rather  than  dlscusB  the  11 '"r  of  our  young 
people  who  have  crime  records,  we  should 
praise  the  89  Tc  who  are  upstanding  citizens. 
Rather  than  reflect  on  the  one  out  of  four 
families  riddled  by  divorce,  we  should  be 
proud  of  the  75  Tc  that  have  made  a  success 
of  family  life. 

Despite  demonstrations  to  the  contrary, 
millions  of  Americans  have  shown  their  posi- 
tive support  of  our  military  efforts. 

Thus,  this  month  we  pause  to  count  our 
blessings  and  respect  our  responsibilities. 
We  also  celebrate  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
More  than  20  centuries  ago  a  torch  was  lit 
over  Bethlehem  as  a  great  religion  was  born. 
This  flame  has  never  gone  out — not  even 
through  the  Dark  Ages,  nor  during  the  days 
of  Hitler. 

From  Trotsky  to  Lin  Plao  the  enemy  has 
never  successfully  overcome  the  humble 
deeds  of  a  young  man  born  in  an  obscure  vil- 
lage 1,966  years  ago. 

One  of  the  Communists'  first  "gods"  was 
Trotsky,  then  Lenin,  then  StaUn.  Eventu- 
ally even  the  Russians  managed  to  de-Stalln- 
Ize  Stalin,  and  Khrufihchev  became  their  god 
for  several  years. 

Today,  however,  the  Communists  don  t 
even  know  where  he  lives  1 

With  America's  religious  heritage,  we  can 
no  more  afford  to  be  part-time  citizens  than 
we  can  afford  to  be  part-time  church  goers. 
God  may  be  missing  from  some  lives  today, 
but  you  can  be  sure  He  was  not  missing  at 
Valley  Forge,  nor  Is  He  absent  from  the  Jun- 
gles In  Viet  Nam  today. 

As  early  as  1600,  town  criers'  bells  com- 
forted or  warned  American  villagers.  This 
Christmas  season  these  bells  toll  again — with 
both  good  news  and  serious  warnings. 

It  is  my  beUef  that  the  future  for  Free 

Enterprise,  and  out  American  Way  of  Life, 

Will  be  bright  if  we  respect  two  essentials: 

First,  a  very  young  population  will  soon 

be  responsible  for  our  nation's  future. 

Secondly,  America  is  great  today  not  be- 
cause of  what  government  has  done  for  the 
people,  but  what  t*ie  people  have  done  for 
themselves. 
Thank  you  and  Merry  Christmas ! 


NEW  YEAR'S  SPEECH  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PO- 
LAND,  HIS  EXCELLENCY  AUGUST 
ZALESKI 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   DERWINSKI.    Mr.   Speaker,  in 

his  New   Year's  speech   in  London  on 

January  1,  1967,  His  Excellency  August 

Zaleski,   President  of   the  Republic  of 

Poland,  addressed  Members  of  the  Polish 

Government  in  Exile,  the  Council  of  the 

Republic  of  Poland,  and  representatives 

of  Polish  organizations  and  of  the  Polish 

community  in  Great  Britain  as  follows: 

New  Year's  Speech  by  the  Preshjent  of  thi 

Repubuc  of  Poland,  London,  January  1, 

1967 

It  must  be  stated  with  regret  that  the 
past  year  brought  no  improvement  in  the 
international  situation.  It  can  in  fact  be 
said  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  none 
of  the  difficulties  which  arose  after  the 
second  World  War  has  been  settled.  A  peace 
treaty  has  yet  to  be  signed. 

This  Is  because  Russia  does  not  wish  to 
withdraw  from  the  occupation  zone  allotted 
her  after  the  armistice,  until  peace  is  con- 
cluded. For,  this  enables  her  to  occupy  a 
sizable  part  of  Germany  where — having  im- 
posed a  Communist  authority  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  does  not 
desire  and  which  survives  solely  thanks  to 
the  Russian  military  occupation — Russia  has 
quite  lawlessly  set  up  a  separate.  Commu- 
nist eastern  German  state.  Russia  acted 
similarly  with  quite  a  number  of  countries 
which  enjoyed  full  independence  before  the 
War,  and  even  directly  Incorporated  some  of 
them  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Republic  of  Poland  was  subjected  to 
both  methods:  part  of  her  territory  was  in- 
corporated within  the  Soviet  Union  direct 
whilst  the  rest  was  transformed  Into  an 
allegedly  Independent  state  which  Is,  how- 
ever, governed  by  the  Soviet  Union  through 
the  Intermediary  of  a  Communist  regime 
imposed  by  Russia  and  which  is  nothing 
else  thEin  a  Russian   agency. 

Yet  this  mass  of  lawlessness — an  outcome 
oi  the  second  World  War — Is  not  only  toler- 
ated but  even  recognized  by  the  democratic 
countries  of  the  West  and  by  the  so-called 
United  Nations  Organization  supposed  to  act 
as  the  guardian  of  the  rule  of  international 
law  in  relations  between  countries.  But 
then,  the  membership  of  the  Organization 
Includes  on  a  footing  of  equal  rights  with 
the  others  likewise  those  who  violated  this 
rule  of  law  in  order  to  deprive  nine  Inde- 
pendent European  countries  with  their  pre- 
war hundred-million  inhabitants  of  their 
freedom. 

News  from  Poland  leaves  no  doubt  that, 
both  In  the  religious  and  in  the  political 
field,  the  Polish  nation  is  not  submitting  to 
Russian  pressures.  Poland's  mlllenlal  cele- 
brations gave  the  best  proof  of  this.  Al- 
though the  Communists  who  rule  Poland  on 
behalf  of  Russia  did  all  possible  to  transform 
the  occasion  into  a  secular  celebration  of  the 
millennium  of  Poland's  statehood,  the  whole 
nation  made  it  quite  clear  that  both  mllllen- 
nla  are  Inextricably  linked  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Polish  pople.  This  is  an  outcome  of 
Poland's  history  In  its  entirety.  Despite  the 
great  religious  tolerance  which  marked 
Poland  throughout  the  centuries,  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  was  always  that  of  the  enor- 
mous majority  of  the  Nation  as  it  is  to  this 
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,,«  Thus,  Poland  was  rightly  recognized  by 
Sr  Church  as  the  "ever  faithful"  country, 
in  these  circumstances,  what  else  can  we 
deSre  than  the  end  of  this  state  of  affairs  in 
thrinternatlonal  situation  and  that  Jiwtlce 
!^d  freedom  prevail  In  the  world,  for  wlth- 
!St  these  there  can  be  only  one  alternative: 
Wittier  the  continued  sufferings  of  millions  of 
Moole  under  the  yoke  of  an  authority  Im- 
posed by  violence,  or  a  new  war  more  terrible 
^nthe  two  world  wars. 

Hence  apart  from  personal  happiness,  we 
must  all  wish  each  other  that  the  present 
^te  of  affairs  end  as  soon  as  possible.  Only 
then  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and  Justice  could 
nrevall  m  relations  between  the  nations.  It 
u  for  the  attainment  of  this  high  purpose 
that  we  must  labour,  and  Unplore  Almighty 
Ood. 

Mr  Speaker,  throughout  history  Poles 
have  demonstrated  their  perseverance 
and  I  strongly  beUeve  we  will  have  ulti- 
mate restoration  of  freedom  to  Poland 
and  other  captive  nations  of  commu- 
nism The  current  upheaval  in  China 
demonstrates  the  failure  of  communism 
In  that  land  and  the  upheaval  that  in- 
variably takes  place  against  tyrannical 
rule.  ^^^^^^_^^ 

NEED    TO    REVISE    SELECTIVE 
SERVICE   LAW— n 


shared  generally,  in  accordance  with  a  sys- 
tem of  selection  which  is  fair  and  just. 

Approximately  1.8  million  young  men 
are  presently  being  added  to  the  181/2  to 
26  age  pool  each  year.    This  figure  will 
climb  to  2.1  mUlion  by  1974.   As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  trend  in  men  reaching  age 
18   a  steadily  decreasing  percent  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  in  the  draft  ages  19 
through  25  has  been  called  on  to  serve. 
Of  those  draftable  age  men  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  26,  the  percentage 
who  have  entered  the  service,  voluntarily 
or  otherwise,  has  declined  from  57.7  per- 
cent in  1962  to  46.4  percent  in  1966.    By 
1974    Department   of    Defense   studies 
project  this  figure  to  be  only  34  percent. 
What  we  have  then  is  a  system  of 
limited    mlUtary    recruitment,    coupled 
with  liberal  deferments  for  those  who 
qualify  and  a  high  rejection  rate.    The 
principle  of  aU  qualified  males  18  Vi  to 
26  sharing  generally  the  obligations  of 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  has  become 
a  farce.    The  recruitment  policies  have 
become  so  selective  because  of  the  grow- 
ing imbalance  between  supply  versus  re- 
quirement that  they  have,  in  the  process, 
become   highly   discriminatory.     These 
practices  must  be  corrected.     The  law 
must  be  revised. 


tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  identical  to 
that  which  was  unanimously  passed  by 
the  House  in  the  88th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses an  official  administration  re- 
quest to  authorize  the  liquidation  of 
debts  owed  to  the  Government  by  for- 
mer  employees   from  their   retirement 

funds.  ^     ^  .^j„- 

While  judicial  precedents  recogmze 
that  amounts  payable  to  former  Federal 
employees  may  be  applied  in  liquidation 
of   indebtedness   to   the   United   States 

such  rule  has  not  bee"  aPP^^$*^i!„^^Jl^ 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
such  municipal  government  beuig  held 
to  be  a  legal  entity  separate  and  dist  net 
from    the    Gtovernment    of    the    Unltea 

The'  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
the  specific  legislative  authority  deemed 
to  be  desirable  govemmentwide,  ana 
designed  particularly  ^^"1  respMt  to  the 
municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  


Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KastenmeierI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    KASTENMEIER.     Mr.   Speaker, 
the  principles  that  guide  our  miUtary 
conscription  policy,  stemming  from  ex- 
periences derived  from  World  War  n 
and  Korea,  are  no  longer  applicable  at 
the  present  time.    In  1940,  the  need  for 
an  enormous  expansion  of  our  Armed 
FV)rces  was  readily  apparent;  the  300,000 
men  then  under  arms  were  clearly  in- 
adequate to  insure  even  neutrality.    The 
country,  just  beginning  to  recover  from 
a  10-year  depression,  did  not  have  the 
wealth  to  bid  competitively  in  the  labor 
market  for  the  military  manpower  that 
was    necessary.    Given    the    national 
danger,  the  probability  that  the  demand 
for  this  buildup  would  utilize  all  avail- 
able human  resources  and  the  inability 
to  meet  it  by  other  than  summary  means, 
some  form  of  draft  was  the  only  plausible 
step  at  that  time. 

Again,  in  1951,  the  exigencies  of  the 
Korean  police  action  demanded  a  con- 
siderable increase  for  our  military  forces. 
The  Korean  emergency,  together  with 
strong  sentiment  for  constant  military 
readiness  and  easily  mobilized  reserves 
to  meet  the  threat  of  Communist  ag- 
gression led  to  the  passage  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 
The  title,  however,  was  a  misnomer  be- 
cause the  act  did  not  establish  a  uni- 
versal military  training  mandatory  for 
every  male  upon  reaching  a  given  age, 
but  rather,  a  general  peacetime  "selec- 
tive" conscription.  Congress  declared, 
however: 

In  a  free  society  the  obligations  and  privi- 
leges of  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  and 
the  reserve  components  thereof  should  be 


LEGISLATION     TO     REQUIRE     THE 
RESTORATION    OP   ANNUITY   RE- 
DUCTION    WHEN     A     RETIREE'S 
SPOUSE  PREDECEASES 
Mr     PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection . 
Mr    DANIELS.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
constant  source  of  Irritation  to  me  and 
a  great  many  Members  of  Congress  that 
the  civil  service  retirement  law  requires 
a  retiree  to  continue  to  suffer  a  reduction 
in  annuity  when  his  potential  surviving 
spouse  predeceases  him. 

It  is  an  undeniable  act  of  prudence 
for  a  retiring  employee  to  accept  a  re- 
duced annuity  so  as  to  provide  a  survivor 
annuity  for  the  spouse  who  assisted  him 
during  all  or  part  of  his  active  service. 
However,  when  the  Government's  obliga- 
tion to  pay  costly  survivor  benefits  Is 
absolved  by  virtue  of  the  potential  sur- 
vivor-annuitant predeceasing  the  retiree, 
it  seems  to  me  that  an  inequitable  condi- 
tion remains  when  the  retiree  is  forced  to 
continue  to  suffer  the  penalty  initially 
Imposed. 

To  correct  this  obvious  inequity  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  would  restore 
to  the  retiree,  in  the  event  his  designated 
survivor  predeceases,  the  single  life  rate 
of  his  or  her  annuity  entitlement. 


LEGISLATION        PROVIDING       FOR 

SETOFFS       FOR      INDEBTEDNESS 

FROM   RETIREMENT  FUNDS 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 


LEGISLATION     TO      CORRECT      AN 
ERROR    IN    CLASSIFICATION    OP 
NATION'S  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 
Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  the  opening  day  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress  I  introduced  legislation  which,  I 
feel  sincerely,  merits  the  attention  and 
the  support  of  this  entire  body. 

The  bill-HJl.  462— corrects  anerror 
in  classification  which  has  plagued  the 
Nation's  postal  employees  for  12  years-- 
or  ever  stoce  Public  Law  68  was  enacted 
by  the  84th  Congress  in  1955. 

The  inequities  In  that  public  law  have 
conspired  for  a  dozen  years  to  make 
postal  employment  unattractive  to  young 
persons  of  talent  and  ambition  As  the 
Federal  Government  has  refused,  or  ne- 
glected, to  remedy  the  situation,  year  af- 
ter year,  the  quality  of  youn?  £Q.st^  em- 
ployees  has  become  proportionately  de- 

^^To'day  as  a  result,  we  have  a  crisis 
situation  in  the  Postal  Establishment 
The  great  mail  failure  which  centered 
around  Chicago  but  which  aflfected  the 
entire  Middle  West  and  most  other  parts 
of  the  country  last  autumn  was  caused, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  not  enough  good,  experienced  men 
available  to  move  the  mail.  Postal  offi- 
cials were  reported  as  complainmg  that 
the  Post  Office  is  being  forced  to  scrape 
the  bottom  of  the  labor  barrel  and  that 
the  only  new  employees  avaUable  were 
little  more  than  "warm  bodies,"  almost 
totally  uninterested  in  the  quality  of 
service  they  were  hired  to  perform. 
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I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  bill  will  go 
a  long  way  to  remedy  this  situation. 

The  inequities  in  Public  Law  84-68 
came  about  because  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  that  time  had  little  sympathy  for 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  postal 
employees.  He  wanted  to  put  post  office 
clerks  and  letter  carriers  in  level  3  of  the 
Postal  Field  Service.  Since  clerks  and 
carriers  compriseaapproximat^ly  80  per- 
cent of  the  employee  force,  this  drastic 
move  would  have  had  a  serious  and  dam- 
aging effect  on  the  postal  service. 

Congress,  to  its  credit,  insisted  upon 
putting  the  letter  carriers  and  clerks  in 
level  4.  The  Postmaster  General,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  opposed  this 
move  strenuously. 

A  deadlock  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  was  threatened. 
If  Congress  did  pass  legislation  embody- 
ing its  own  convictions,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  vetoed.  And,  in  1955.  a  Presi- 
dential veto  could  not  have  been  over- 
ridden in  the  way  the  President's  veto 
was  overridden  in  1960. 

As  we  all  know,  the  art  of  legislation  is 
the  art  of  compromise.  In  order  to  get 
some  kind  of  legislation  passed,  Congress 
agreed  to  place  letter  carriers  and  post 
office  clerks  in  a  new  kind  of  level  4 — a 
level  4  which  was  much  closer  to  level  3 
than  it  was  to  level  5. 

It  was  thought  that  the  injustices  per- 
petrated by  this  compromise  would  be 
remedied  by  Congress  over  the  ensuing 
years.  However,  Congress  has  never  got 
around  to  restoring  equity  to  the  car- 
riers and  the  clerks.  My  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will,  at  long  last,  perform  this 
duty. 

There  is  another  continuing  inequity 
which  my  bill  will  correct. 

As  we  all  know,  there  have  been  a  nimi- 
ber  of  pay  Increases  for  postal  employees, 
voted  by  Congress,  since  1955.  Each  of 
these  bills  was  designed — as  far  as  pos- 
sible— to  help  postal  employees  draw 
abreast  with  workers.  In  comparable  Jobs, 
in  private  Industry.  Each  bill  failed  to 
accomplish  this  end. 

In  addition,  each  of  these  bills  has  had 
conversion  features  which  have  robbed 
the  postal  employees  of  credit  for  some 
of  the  time  they  have  spent  in  the  postal 
service. 

These  conversion  features  have  been 
designed  for  the  convenience  of  the  post- 
al administration.  They  certainly  were 
not  designed  for  the  convenience  of  the 
postal  employees.  Many  employees  have 
found  themselves  steps  behind  the  salary 
they  should  rightfully  be  receiving,  just 
because  It  was  more  convenient,  that 
way,  for  postal  management  in  adminis- 
tering the  law.  It  added  up  to  more 
convenience  for  management  and  less 
money  for  the  employees.  My  bill  will 
eliminate  that  injustice,  too. 

What  exactly  does  this  legislation 
accomplish? 

First  of  all,  it  will  advance  all  letter 
carriers  and  all  post  office  clerks  from 
level  4  to  level  5,  thus  bringing  them 
closer  to  the  relative  economic  position 
which  Congress  desired  for  them  in  the 
first  place.  It  does  the  same  thing  for 
the  mail  handlers,  by  raising  them  from 
level  3  to  level  4. 

It  performs  a  similar  service  for  sev- 
eral other  groups,  smaller  In  number. 


who  have  suffered  from  the  inequities  of 
Public  Law  84-68. 

It  will  also  provide  full  credit  for  all 
time  served  for  the  purpose  of  being 
placed  in  a  pay  stgp  and  will  correct 
inequities  that  have  occurred  because  of 
inadequate  conversion  programs. 

The  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  correc- 
tive and  constructive.  It  simply  reme- 
dies the  errors  that  were  made  12  years 
ago,  and  which  have  been  repeated  and 
aggravated  ever  since. 

It  is  not  only  a  just  bill,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary bill.  The  present  condition  of  the 
postal  service — which  is  the  essential  sys- 
tem of  communications  in  the  Nation — 
is  deeply  disturbing.  There  are  many 
things  which  must  be  done  to  restore  it 
to  its  former  excellence.  One  of  the 
first  things  must  be  to  make  the  service 
attractive  to  the  best  talent  available — 
and  to  make  it  sufficiently  attractive  to 
retain  the  best  people  we  have.  Without 
first-class  people  we  cannot  operate  a 
first-class  service — and  the  only  way  to 
attract  and  retain  first-class  people  is  to 
treat  them  as  first-class  citizens. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SUBMITS 
OVERTIME  PAY  BILL  FOR  POSTAL 
SUBSTITUTES 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  b  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965, 
the  House  passed  the  Government  Em- 
ployees Salary  Comparability  Act  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  370  to  7.  In  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House,  substitute  em- 
ployees in  the  Post  Office  Department 
were  entitled  to  overtime  pay  for  work — 

(A)  In  excess  of  8  hours  a  day  or  (B)  In 
excess  of  40  hours  a  week. 

The  Senate  later  limited  this  section 
to  an  allowance  of  overtime  pay  for  sub- 
stitutes only  in  excess  of  40  hours  per 
week.  The  Senate  version  was  approved 
In  conference  and  became  law.  eliminat- 
ing overtime  pay  for  substitutes  working 
over  8  hours  per  day.  It  is  this  provision 
which  my  bill  would  restore. 

Regular  postal  employees  paid  on  an 
hourly  rate  already  receive  overtime  for 
work  in  excess  of  8  hours  In  one  day. 
The  fact  that  substitutes  do  not  encour- 
age the  employment  of  substitutes  for 
longer  hours,  to  avoid  payment  of  over- 
time rates  to  regular  employees.  In  ad- 
dition to  encouraging  this  practice,  the 
present  law  discriminates  by  paying  em- 
ployees at  different  rates  for  the  same 
work. 

Bify  bill  would  not  only  put  substitute 
employees  on  the  same  footing  as  regu- 
lar postal  employees;  it  would  also  put 
the  Post  Office  Department  on  the  same 
basis  as  Industry  generally.  This  would 
improve  the  "comparability"  status  of 
postal  employees  in  general,  and  would 
eliminate  the  opportunity  to  select  recip- 
ients of  long-hour  work  on  the  sole  basis 
of  a  quirk  in  the  Federal  pay  laws.  No 
longer  could  substitute  employees  be 
called  upon  to  work  12  hours  a  day  for 
as  many  as  3  days  a  week  without  fair 


remuneration,  and  no  longer  would  reg. 
ular.  full-time  employees  be  passed  over 
for  overtime  work  In  favor  of  less-ex- 
perienced  but  lower  paid  substitutes. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  prompt  consideration  and  adoption 
of  this  bill. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SUBMITS 
EMERGENCY  PLAN  TO  STOP  LAKE 
ONTARIO-LAKE  ERIE  POLLUTION 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  a 
bill  providing  for  a  special  pollution 
abatement  program  for  Lake  Ontario 
and  Lake  Erie.  It  is  well  known  that 
Lake  Erie  is  presently  in  danger  of  be- 
coming Irreparably  polluted.  From  my 
work  as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Natural 
Resources  and  Power  Subcommittee  in 
past  Congresses,  I  know  that  Lake  On- 
tario does  not  lag  far  behind  in  its  degree 
of  pollution. 

My  bill  provides  $3,500,000  per  year, 
effective  immediately,  to  support  emer- 
gency research  efforts  designed  to  find 
feasible  ways  of  reviving  these  once- 
beautiful  lakes  along  our  northern  bor- 
der. Long-range  programs  of  research 
and  waste  treatment  will  not  bear  fruit 
in  time  to  save  these  two  lakes.  The 
frightening  fact  is  that  if  we  wait  for 
effects  of  these  long-range  efforts,  the 
lakes  may  be  beyond  recovery — they 
may  already  have  developed  into  vast, 
biologically  dead  sewers  of  our  highly 
industrial  Great  Lakes  cities. 

On  July  12  of  last  year  I  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
on  Great  Lakes  pollution,  and  I  told  the 
committee: 

Preservation  of  the  levels  of  the  lakes  Is 
vital  to  navigation  upon  which  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  economy  of  the  region  de- 
pends. Preservation  of  the  equality  is 
equally  vital  for  domestic  and  Industrial  use. 
Today  the  lakes  are  becoming  polluted  to  a 
dangerous  degree,  progressively  greater  as  the 
water  flows  toward  the  east.  Lake  Erie,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  findings  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  Is  a  dying  lake. 
It  Is  becoming  saturated  with  pollution  and 
algal  growth.  It  Is  the  most  shallow  of  the 
lakes  and  therefore  the  most  vulnerable. 
Domestic  and  industrial  wastes  deposited  by 
the  great  metropolitan  centers  of  Milwaukee, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Buflfalo 
and  many  lesser  communities,  as  waters  flow 
east,  become  more  and  more  concentrated 
until  we  see  the  disgraceful  sight  of  the 
beautiful  falls  of  Niagara  filled  with  flotsam 
and  Jetsam  of  waste  in  many  forms,  streaked 
with  streams  of  concentrated  and  odoriferous 
waste  substances,  mostly  chemical,  and  de- 
caying marine  vegetation  which  are  beyond 
the  natural  ability  of  the  water  to  cope. 

The  lakes  have  become  almost  useless  for 
Ashing,  and  are  far  from  useful  for  recrea- 
tional purposes.  The  water  can  be  used  for 
domestic  and  Industrial  purposes  only  after 
very  expensive  and  complicated  methods  of 
treatment.  It  is  a  serious  situation  which 
demands  Immediate  and  adequate  considera- 
tion. 

While  Lake  Erie  presents  the  most  immedl- 
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.til  oroblem  because  of  Its  relative  ahallow- 
•"     much  the  same  conditions  have  been 
rTtbe  increase  In  Lake  Ontario  with  the  ac- 
cumulation  from    above   Erie    added   to   by 
Iftuents  from  communities  bounding  that 
iTke     Algal  growths  are  Increasing  and  ef- 
ijients   from   nearly   2    million   people   are 
hrine  discharged  into  Lake  Ontario  on  the 
American  side  and  from  2.5  miUion  on  the 
cwiadlan  side.     The  vigor  of  industry  and 
health  of  the  people  dependent  upon  the 
«ters  of  the  Lake  is  dependent  upon  pres- 
enatlon  and  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
Its  water.    Necessity  drives  us  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  pollution  In  the  great 
lakes     The  problem  la  an  International  one. 
rwulring    the    cooperation    of    the    United 
States  and  Canada.    Ahready   the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  (IJC)  has  begun  a 
study  of  the  problem.    It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
action  win  result  from  their  study. 

But  while  international  agreement  will  be 
necessary  to  completely  solve  the  problem, 
last  and  immediate  steps  to  halt  poUution 
must  be  taken.  25  million  Americans  are 
Tltally  involved  here — we  can't  wait  for  com- 
plex international  agreements,  which  though 
lUtlmately  necessary,  will  take  time.  Less 
than  three  months  ago  I  shared  the  platform 
Bt  Michigan  State  University  with  2  members 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  stressed  the 
need  for  shared  responsibility  In  this  field. 
They  were  in  general  agreement.  But  right 
now,  we  must  take  immediate,  unilateral 
action.  

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ORGA- 
NIZATION  OF   THE  CONGRESS 


vate  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Congress. 

It  is  our  informal  understanding  with 
the  leadership  that  an  omnibus  bill  In- 
corporating the  recommendations  of  the 
joint  committee  will  be  acted  on  first  in 
the  Senate  and  when  messaged  over  to 
the  House  after  Senate  passage  will  re- 
ceive House  consideration  under  appro- 
priate procedure. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
receive  favorably  the  various  recom- 
mendations made  by  this  committee 
after  its  many  months  of  work  and  that 
meaningful  congressional  reform  will  be- 
come law  in  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ORGA- 
NIZATION   OF    THE    CONGRESS 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  to  continue  the  life  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress  until  such  time  as  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  action  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  committee. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, after  almost  2  years  of  delibera- 
tions, made  more  than  100  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness and  efiBciency  of  the  Congress.  It 
is  our  hope  that  Members  will  give  very 
careful  attention  to  these  recommenda- 
tions and  that  action  can  be  taken 
promptly  to  Implement  all  of  them. 

Especially  for  those  who  are  new  to 
this  Congress,  I  would  like  to  pohit  out 
that  the  committee  held  41  days  of  public 
hearings  and  heard  the  testimony  and 
considered  the  presentations  of  200  wit- 
nesses, including  85  Representatives  and 
21  Senators.  This  testimony  Is  contained 
in  16  volumes  of  hearings  comprising 
2,435  pages  and  is  available  at  the  office 
of  the  Joint  committee,  room  S-146,  the 
Capitol,  telephone  extension  2245. 

The  committee  work,  including  60  ex- 
ecutive sessions  to  consider  reform  pro- 
posals, culminated  in  the  filing  of  the 
final  report.  Senate  Report  No.  1414, 89th 
Congress,  second  session,  on  July  28, 1966, 
which  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
12  members  of  the  bipartisan  Joint  com- 
mittee. 

I  imderstand  my  Republican  colleague 
on  the  joint  committee,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  B.  Ctjhtis,  of  Missouri,  is  intro- 
ducing a  companion  resolution  to  reactl- 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  join  my  colleague  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Honorable  Ray  Madden  of 
Indiana,  in  introducing  a  House  concur- 
rent resolution  today  to  continue  the  life 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  21,  1966,  I 
introduced  an  omnibus  bill  to  carry  out 
the  recommendatic^  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee, H.R.  17873,  and  discussed  at 
some  length  the  work  of  our  committee 
and  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  weU 
as  certain  recommendations  of  minority 
members  which  were  not  agreed  to  by 
the  joint  committee.  My  minority  House 
colleagues  on  the  joint  committee,  the 
Honorable  Durward  Hall,  of  Missouri, 
and  the  Honorable  James  Cleveland,  of 
New  Hampshire,  likewise  made  state- 
ments. These  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  112,  part  17,  pages 
23450  and  23453. 

We  urged  strenuously  at  that  time 
that  the  Congress  take  action  on  con- 
gressional reform  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment. In  this  effort  we  were  vigorously 
supported  by  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee—see Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 112,  part  18,  pages  26145-26146. 
This,  however,  turned  out  to  be  impossi- 
ble as  a  practical  matter.  It  was  agreed 
in  the  Senate,  however,  that  considera- 
tion would  be  given  to  this  legislation  in 
the  early  days  of  the  90th  Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  desire  to  strengthen  the  in- 
stitution of  which  they  are  a  part  will 
give  their  attention  and  also  their  sup- 
port to  the  improvement  of  the  structure 
and  the  procedures  of  the  Congress  dur- 
ing this  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 
Strengthening,  modernizing,  and  en- 
hancing the  Congress  and  its  role  as  the 
people's   instrument    in   our   tripartite 
Federal  Government  should  be  a  matter 
of  top  priority.   Therefore,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleague  from  Indiana, 
cochairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization   of  the  Congress,  In 


pressing  for  prompt  action  by  the  90th 
Congress  to  achieve  congressional 
reform.        ^^^^^^^^^^__ 

A  PLEA  FOR  OUR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  ^.    ^      a. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  en- 
dorse and  support  the  administration's 
blueprint  for  improved  social  security 
benefits,  I  urge  that  our  senior  citizens 
must  be  assured  of  a  more  adequate  re- 
turn on  their  involuntary  retirement  in- 
vestments and  greater  opportunity  for 
continued  employment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  beUeve  that  over 
the  next  2  years,  benefits  should  be  raised 
by  50  percent  and  a  greater  share  borne 
by  Treasury  surpluses  In  the  fimd.  I 
also  win  support  a  move  to  aUow  full 
retirement  at  age  60  with  no  limit  on 
the  amount  of  additional  earnings. 

In  these  times  of  maximum  employ- 
ment, we  need  the  skills  of  our  experi- 
enced men  and  women,  and  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  lead  useful,  productive 
lives  I  fully  endorse  the  recommenda- 
tion that  we  should  bar  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  age,  because 
It  seems  inconsistent  with  national  pol- 
icy to  enact  such  a  law  and  force  older 
persons  to  forgo  their  present  "iwverty 
line"  retirement  Incomes.  We  do  not 
require  our  Federal,  our  military,  or  the 
vast  host  of  citizens  on  private  retire- 
ment plans  to  forgo  their  benefits  after 

age  60. 

At  age  60,  our  workers  are  fully  en- 
titled to  maximum  returns  on  their  so- 
cial security  Investments  as  a  reward  for 
Ufelong  productivity  and  Ingenuity.  A.t 
the  same  time,  we  should  not  overtook 
the  self  respect,  the  dignity,  and  the 
great,  Ufe-extendlng  hope  that  accrues 
to  those  able  to  continue  their  contribu- 
tions to  our  ever-expanding  industrial 
and  agricultural  economy. 

This  reasoning  coincides  with  recent 
findings  that  under  our  present  social 
security  system,  future  retirees  will  not 
receive  benefits  commensurate  with  their 
contributions  over  a  normal  workmg 
span,  and  also,  with  the  fact  that  Indus- 
try Is  becoming  more  and  more  mindful 
of  the  usefulness  of  persons  over  50.  it 
also  recognizes  a  balancing  of  inequities 
that  have  too  long  been  neglected.  At 
the  present  time,  the  system  is  a  better 
bargain  for  the  young  family  worker. 

Finally,  it  truly  reflects  my  concept 
that  most  men  would  prefer  to  go  out 
with  their  boots  on. 


RESOLUTION  TO  PERMIT  THE  TEL- 
EVISING AND  BROADCASTING  OF 
HOUSE  COMMnTEE  HEARINGS 
Mr.   PEPPER.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
xmanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

myremarits. ^         ^.    «      i. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
dEur  Introducing  a  resolution  that  will 
permit  television  coverage  of  bouse 
committee  hearings.  In  all  frankness, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  believe  that  this 
legislation  is  long  overdue.  The  fan- 
tastic electronic  miracle  that  Is  television 
has  come  of  age.  We  cannot  continue 
to  Ignore  It.  We  must  come  to  grips  with 
the  fact  that  teltvision  should  be  and 
must  be  a  part  of  the  legislative  process. 

For  many  years  now,  the  other  body 
has  permitted  some  of  its  committee  pro- 
ceedings to  be  reported  through  the  mi- 
crophone and  camera.  Yet,  it  is  the 
House  that  from  the  time  of  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  has  served  as  this  Nation's 
principal  democratic  institution.  It  is 
In  the  House  that  we  are  most  directly 
accountable  to  the  electorate.  Why, 
then,  should  we  not  make  available  to 
every  American  citizen  the  opportunity 
to  view  his  elected  representative  func- 
tioning In  a  typical  committee  hearing? 

In  the  past  20  years,  most  Americans 
have  come  to  rely  on  television  for  an 
accurate  account  of  major  public  events. 
Through  the  eye  of  the  camera,  we  have 
had  a  front  row  seat  at  major  political 
conventions,  at  Presidential  press  con- 
ferences, at  missile  launchings,  and  at 
the  great  debates  of  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1960. 

Through  the  combination  of  television 
and  orbiting  communications  satellites, 
we  have  been  invited  guests  in  the  offices 
and  living  rooms  of  many  famous  world 
personalities.  But  today,  television  and 
the  American  people  remain  excluded 
from  a  cornerstone  of  our  democratic 
government — a  committee  hearing  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  policy  is  both  unwise  and  unjust. 
The  citizens  right  to  know  is  a  sacred 
tenet  of  any  truly  democratic  society. 
But  perhaps  even  more  important  is  his 
need  to  know.  We  must  work  to  educate 
the  American  people — to  spark  their  in- 
terest In  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  Congress.  Our  system  of  govern- 
ment will  remain  strong  only  If  we  fos- 
ter an  alert,  concerned,  and  active  pub- 
lic, and  television  can  be  a  useful  partner 
in  helping  to  build  that  kind  of  a  public. 
In  short,  television  can  be  the  key  to  a 
healthier  relationship  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  elected  representatives. 

LECIBLATrVS  HISTOBT 

Before  discussing  In  more  detail  the 
pros  and  cons  of  this  proposal,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  minute  to  review  Its  his- 
torical background. 

To  begin  with,  the  House  rules  are  si- 
lent concerning  the  use  of  television  In 
committee  meetings  or  on  the  House 
floor.  In  the  past,  the  Speaker  has  in- 
terpreted the  existing  rules  of  the  House 
to  mean  that  television  is  not  allowed 
In  the  House  Chamber  or  in  the  commit- 
tee room.  The  first  such  ruling  took 
place  on  February  25,  1952.  In  response 
to  a  parliamentary  inquiry  propounded 
by  the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Martin,  con- 
cerning the  telecasting  of  hearings  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
the  Speaker  interpreted  the  rules  of  the 
House  as  denying  committees  and  sub- 
committees the  privilege  of  televising 
their  respective  hearings.    At  the  same 


time,  Speaker  Rayburn  indicated  that  if 
the  House  adopted  a  rule  authorizing  the 
televising  of  committee  hearings,  he 
would  abide  by  that  rule  and  enforce  it. 

The  second  occaion  upon  which  this 
question  was  formally  posed  was  on  Jan- 
uary 24, 1955.  Mr.  Meader,  in  an  inquiry 
similar  to  Mr.  Martin's,  asked  for  a  new 
ruling  concerning  the  authority  of  House 
committees  to  permit  the  televising  of 
hearings.  The  Speaker  held  that— and  I 
am  quoting: 

There  Is  nothing  new  with  reference  to  this, 
because  the  same  rules  are  In  effect  now  In 
the  House  of  Represtntatlves  as  they  were 
on  February  25,  1952,  and  until  the  rules  are 
changed,  which  would  have  to  come  from  a 
resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  adopted  by  the  House  changing 
the  rules  of  the  Hous*,  the  Chair  stUl  thinks 
that  It  is  not  in  accorciance  with  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  Its  commit- 
tees to  televise  or  broadcast  hearings  or  ac- 
tions beforf  any  committee  of  the  House,  and 
so  holds  and  will  hold  unless  and  until  the 
rules  of  the  House  are  amended. 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  a  period  be- 
tween the  two  rulings  of  Speaker  Ray- 
bum,  Mr.  Martin,  Speaker  of  the  83d 
Congress,  held  informally  that  the  rules 
of  the  House  did  permit  committees  and 
subcommittees  the  right  to  telecast  se- 
lected hearings;  and  during  that  period 
there  were  a  number  of  House  commit- 
tees that  did  in  fact  permit  the  televising 
of  hearings. 

The  next  major  action  occurred  in 
February  of  1961.  The  Committee  on 
Rules,  after  holdlnet  hearings,  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  8  to  6  a  p-esolution  introduced 
by  Mr.  Meader  tha|  would  have  granted 
the  option  of  televising  committee  hear- 
ings to  the  Individual  committees  con- 
cerned with  the  question. 

As  a  footnote,  in  the  interim  between 
1955  and  1961,  the  Doyle  resolution  of 
March  23,  1955,  had  been  adopted.  In 
part,  this  resolution — rule  XI-26j — 
stated: 

A  copy  of  the  committee  rules,  if  any,  and 
paragraph  26  of  rule  KI  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be, made  available  to  the 
witness. 


J... 


This  reference  to  "committee  rules"  by 
Implication  indicates  that  committees 
are  authorized  to  make  rules — and  thus 
It  is  possible  to  deduce  that  they  can 
adopt  a  rule  authorizing  the  telecasting 
of  their  own  proceedings. 

However,  to  date  such  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rules  has  not  been  propounded 
by  the  Speaker.  Additional  hearings 
were  held  in  1963  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee on  a  resolution  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Oren  Harris  that  would  have  permitted 
the  televising  of  committee  hearings. 
Once  more,  the  committee  refused  to  re- 
port. Other  resolutions  with  the  same 
or  similar  language  have  been  introduced 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  today  the  television  camera  is  still 
denied  entrance  to  the  committee  room. 

MAJOB    ARGUMENTS    IN    OPPOSITION 

Now  what  have  been  the  major  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  this  proposal?  I 
list  the  following  as  examples  of  some  of 
these  arguments: 

First.  The  use  of  television  is  primar- 
ily limited  to  entertainment.  The  net- 
works allocate  air  time  on  the  basis 
of  viewer  Interest— thus   congressional 


hearings  would  be  more  likely  regarded 
as  shows  rather  than  as  news.  In  this 
atmosphere,  the  participants  would  tend 
to  act  or  show  ofif  rather  than  do  re- 
sponsible work.  Those  Members  and 
witnesses  with  the  attractive  personali- 
ties would  soon  dominate  the  hearings- 
attracting  the  most  attention  while  the 
quiet  but  hard-working  Members  were 
overshadowed.  Because  it  is  primarily 
an  entertainment  medium,  television 
tends  to  emphasize  conflict — especially 
between  right  and  wrong.  Congres- 
sional hearings  seldom  reveal  a  right  or 
wrong  pattern,  yet  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  television  broadcasters  through 
electronic  or  verbal  editorializing  from 
subtly  distorting  a  hearing. 

Second.  The  attempt  to  equate  the 
value  of  the  press  and  of  television 
broadcasting  as  news  media  is  mislead- 
ing. The  reporters  who  cover  congres- 
sional hearings  are  experienced  observ- 
ers who  are  familiar  with  the  back- 
ground of  the  matter  at  hand.  Their 
reports,  while  brief,  are  often  worded  so 
as  to  supply  a  context  to  the  description 
of  the  hearing.  Television,  on  the  other 
hand,  allows  for  intermittent  viewing, 
and  under  these  conditions,  no  such 
briefing  is  available  and  the  public  fails 
to  receive  a  well-rounded  picture  of  the 
proceedings. 

Third.  Because  television  costs  money, 
the  networks  would  tend  to  feature  those 
segments  of  testimony  that  are  primar- 
ily exciting  and  entertaining.  During 
dull  periods,  sponsored  programs  would 
be  run,  and  thus  the  televising  of  com- 
mittee hearings  would  serve  largely  as 
an  entertainment  function  rather  than 
as  an  informative  or  educational  service. 

Fourth.  Because  of  the  large  number 
of  standing  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees, it  would  be  very  difficult  to  select 
which  committee  hearings  should  be 
shown.  Again,  this  would  require  an 
arbitrary  decision  that,  in  most  cases, 
would  be  predicated  on  which  commit- 
tee hearing  would  have  the  most  enter- 
tainment value  rather  than  the  most 
educational  value. 

Fifth.  Finally,  the  television  camera  Is 
a  force  that  could  destroy  an  innocent 
witness'  reputation  through  careless  ac- 
cusations. Even  if  the  consent  of  the 
witness  is  granted,  there  would  be  an 
element  of  unfairness  in  putting  upon 
him  the  burden  of  consent  or  protest. 
In  short,  the  test  should  not  be  whether 
the  exclusion  of  television  is  fair  to  the 
broadcaster,  but  whether  the  televising 
of  committee  hearings  is  fair  to  the 
witness. 

Now^  these  represent  some  of  the  ma- 
jor objections  to  televised  hearings.  Un- 
doubtedly, in  part,  some  have  merit.  I 
should  like  to  think,  however,  that  I 
would  be  among  the  first  to  insist  that 
every  precaution  be  taken  to  protect  the 
witness  from  imfounded  and  damaging 
accusations. 

I,  too,  recognize  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  public  has  been  more  entertained 
than  educated,  but  I  also  know  that  a 
good  deal  of  educational  spin-off  can  re- 
sult from  putting  congressional  hearings 
on  television.  Certainly  the  experience 
of  the  Senate  has  not  been  an  unfavor- 
able one.  In  short,  many  of  these  ob- 
jections are  greatly  exaggerated.    Ad- 
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mittedly,  the  camera  is  not  without  Its 
problems;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  am 
confident  that  television's  benefits  far 
outweigh  its  disadvantages. 

To  begin  with,  a  legislative  hearing  is 
a  factfinding  proceeding.  The  more 
publicity  accorded  a  legislative  Inquiry, 
the  more  likely  the  committee  Is  to  re- 
ceive full  information.  A  televised  hear- 
ing receives  the  utmost  in  publicity,  and 
other  witnesses  may  well  be  encouraged 
to  come  forward  and  offer  testimony  of 
value.  At  the  same  time,  the  wide  pub- 
licity that  television  provides  makes  it 
most  difficult  for  a  witness  deliberately 
or  inadvertently  to  misstate  facts  with- 
out immediate  contradiction. 

While  insuring  more  accurate  testi- 
mony, television  can  also  promote  con- 
gressional reform.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
televising  of  committee  hearings  helped 
to  spur  the  revision  of  committee  proce- 
dures. In  the  past,  committees  made 
their  own  rules  and  often  treated  wit- 
nesses as  they  saw  fit.  With  the  advent 
of  television,  the  public  could  and  did 
take  an  increased  interest  in  committee 
procedures.  Their  reaction  to  these 
procedures  created  pressures  for  change. 
In  some  cases  reforms  were  instituted — 
in  others  they  were  not.  But  I  should 
hope  that  we  are  sophisticated  enough 
not  to  be  afraid  of  public  scrutiny. 
Frankly,  I  believe  that  more  public  criti- 
cism makes  for  a  healthier  atmosphere; 
and  the  Important  point,  gentlemen.  Is 
that  television  can  provide  the  kind  of 
public  criticism  that  the  legislative  proc- 
ess so  desperately  requires. 

Some  have  complained  In  the  past 
about  the  Inconvenience  of  television — 
too  much  equipment — too  many  wires. 
Today,  however,  with  modern  and  com- 
pact equipment,  radio-television  report- 
ing can  be  accomplished  with  very  little 
or  no  obtrusiveness.  Broadcasters  rec- 
ognize the  nature  of  congressional  re- 
sponsibilities, and  they  have  pledged 
themselves  to  conf  oim  to  the  established 
procedures  and  customs  of  the  hearing 
rooms.  Where  space  is  limited,  broad- 
casters can  pool  their  efforts  and  thereby 
reduce  the  amount  of  equipment  util- 
ized. The  networks  are  willing  to  co- 
operate in  every  possible  way — and  we 
should  give  them  the  chance  to  show  us 
what  they  can  do.  I  know  we  will  not 
be  disappointed. 

But  perhaps  the  strongest  argument 
favoring  the  televising  of  congressional 
hearings  is  based  on  the  right  and  the 
need  of  the  people  to  see  their  repre- 
sentatives in  action.  It  is  a  sad  f  Mt  that 
It  is  physicaUy  Impossible  for  99  percent 
of  the  adult  population  to  observe  a  com- 
mittee hearing  in  progress — and  it  is  in 
committee  that  the  real  work  of  Con- 
gress is  done.  It  is  in  committee,  there- 
lore,  that  the  electorate  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  judge  the  way  in 
which  their  elected  representatives  dis- 
charge their  obligations — and  the  only 
medium  that  can  bring  the  committee 
room  into  the  living  room  on  a  mass  basis 
is  television.  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  we 
cannot  afford  an  uneducated  and  unin- 
formed citizenry.  There  are  bound  to  be 
occasional  problems  in  televising  any- 
thing, but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
turn  our  backs  on  the  people  who  have 


elected  us.    Let  us  give  them  a  chance 
to  see  what  democracy  is  all  about. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
included  a  section  that  stated: 


We  do  not  favor  a  rigid  rule  that  either 
prohibits  or  reqxUrea  televised  hearings. 
Each  case  should  be  decided  on  its  own 
merits.  The  chairman  of  a  committee,  with 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, should  be  empowered  to  determine 
whether  television  coverage  of  the  hearings 
Is  to  be  allowed.  It  may  not  always  be  ap- 
propriate. The  committee  should  Insist  on 
fair  coverage  of  all  sides  of  an  iseue.  Modem 
techniques  permit  such  coverage  without 
destroying  the  dignity  of  the  proceedings  and 
the  committee  should  insist  that  those 
techniques  be  utilized. 

I  urge  you  to  give  the  broadcaster  a 
wider  range  of  responsibility  to  work 
with — not  merely  for  his  own  good,  but 
also  for  the  good  of  the  entire  Nation. 
If  the  public  is  to  discharge  its  civic 
duties  In  a  responsible  and  Informed 
manner  they  need  to  see  more  and  hear 
nxore — then  they  can  do  more. 


ALCATRAZ  ISLAND  COMMISSION 
BILL 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
spring  of  1963.  that  small  rocky  island  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  known  as  Alcatraz 
became  surplus  Federal  property. 

The  United  States  has  owned  Alcatraz 
for  more  than  100  years.  During  that 
time  it  has  been  used  as  a  lighthouse, 
fort,  and  convalescent  home  for  troops. 
But  unquestionably  It  Is  best  remembered 
as  the  maximum-security  prison  for  such 
hardened  criminals  as  "Machine  Gun" 
Kelly  and  Al  Capone. 

In  early  1963  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  removed  the  last  prisoner  from 
Alcatraz  and  the  Island  since  then  has 
been  under  the  custodial  care  of  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

In  October  1963,  Congress  created  a 
five-man  Commission  to  study  possible 
future  uses  of  Alcatraz.  The  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  Long,  was  named  to  represent  the 
Senate  on  this  Commission,  while  I  was 
privileged  to  represent  the  House.  Sen- 
ator Long  was  subsequently  elected 
chairman  of  the  Commission. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  incorporates  and  carries  out  the 
Commission's  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  Inspecting  the  is- 
land, after  listening  to  more  than  40  wit- 
nesses in  public  hearings  and  after  read- 
ing more  than  400  written  proposals,  the 
Alcatraz  Island  Commission  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Island  should  not  be 
disposed  of  through  the  normal  public- 
sale  procedures  of  the  General  Services 
Administration. 


The  Island  possesses  many  unique 
characteristics  that  mitigate  against 
public  sale.  It  occupies  a  prominent  po- 
sition In  one  of  the  great  harbors  of  this 
country.  Its  use  for  30  years  as  a  prison 
for  notorious  criminals  is  well  known  and 
makes  it  highly  susceptible  to  improper 
exploitation.  The  Commission  felt,  and 
stated  in  its  report,  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  anyone  be  allowed  to 
use  the  island  to  glorify  the  criminal  acts 
which  brought  men  to  Alcatraz  or  to  ex- 
ploit the  human  misery  associated  with 
crime.  Yet,  a  nimiber  of  the  proposals 
made  to  the  Commission  would  have 
done  just  that. 

The  Alcatraz  Island  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  the  Federal  Government 
accept  the  offer  of  the  San  Francisco 
chapter  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations  to  build  a  monument 
on  the  island  commemorating  the  found- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  in  San  Francis- 
co in  1945,  and  as  a  ssmibol  of  peace. 
The  AAUN  would  finance  all  of  the  nec- 
essary demolition,  design,  and  construc- 
tion costs.  The  design  of  the  monument 
would  be  selected  through  an  Interna- 
tional architectural  competition.  Both 
the  monument  and  the  Island  would  be 
administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

The  Commission  decided  to  recom- 
mend the  AAUN  proposal  because  it  was 
one  of  the  few  that  recognized  the  for- 
midable costs  of  demolishing  the  pres- 
ent buildings  and  constructing  any  new 
project  on  the  Island,  yet  did  not  look 
to  any  public  source  for  money.  In  ad- 
dition, the  proposal  was  in  accord  with 
a  majority  of  the  serious  proposals  pre- 
sented that  the  most  appropriate  and 
fitting  use  would  be  some  type  of  memo- 
rial to  the  principles  of  peace  and  hu- 
man dignity. 

The  Commission  also  felt  that  the 
AAUN  proposal  was  particularly  fitting, 
for  it  was  at  the  historic  San  Francisco 
Conference  hi  1945  that  50  nations  met 
to  write  the  charter  for  the  envisioned 
United  Nations. 

The  charter  of  the  world  organization 
reasoned  that  a  United  Nations  was 
needed  to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war,  to  reaffirm  faith 
In  a  fundamental  human  rights,  to  es- 
tablish conditions  under  which  justice 
and  respect  for  obligations  arising  from 
treaties  and  other  sources  of  interna- 
tional law  could  be  maintained,  and  to 
promote  progress  and  better  standards 
of  life.  Regardless  of  what  the  future 
may  hold,  it  certainly  is  appropriate  that 
a  monument  memorializing  this  great 
undertaking  be  erected  at  the  point  of  its 
birth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  proposal 
will  receive  early  consideration.  It  has 
already  been  carefully  screened  by  a 
Commission  acting  at  the  direction  of 
Congress.  It  would  entail  only  minimal 
expense  to  the  Federal  Government. 

It  recommends  a  program  committed 
to  the  highest  ideals  of  man,  yet  offered 
with  no  thought  of  personal  gain. 

It  Is  a  proposal  which  represents  our 
own  great  tradition  of  freedom  and  our 
hopes  for  a  freer  and  more  peaceful 
world  for  all  men. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 
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A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment on  Alcatraz  Island  to  commemorate 
the  founding   of   the  United  Nations   In 
San   Francisco,    California,   In    1945,   and 
to  serve  as  a  symbol  of  peace 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RcTpreaentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  for 
the  piupose  of  providing  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  on  Alcatel  Island  to  commemo- 
rate the  founding  of  the  United  Nations  In 
San  Francisco,   California,   In    1945,   and   to 
serve  as  a  8ym.bol  of  peace,  there  Is  hereby 
established  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
United     Nations     Monument     Conmilsslon 
(hereinafter  referred   to   as  the   "Commis- 
sion"), to  be  composed  of  seven  members 
as  follows : 

(1)  Five  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
whom  one  shall  be  appointed  from  nominees 
submitted  by  the  Governor  of  California, 
one  from  nominees  submitted  by  the  mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  and  two  from  nominees 
submitted  by  the  San  Francisco  Chapter 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations; 

(2)  One  member  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate;  and 

(3)  One  member  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of 
aiqwlntment,  designate  one  of  the  members 
appointed  by  him  to  serve  as  Chairman. 
Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation  by  reason 
of  their  services  as  members,  but  shall  be 
relmbxirsed  for  their  actual  and  necessary 
traveling  and  subelstence  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  In  performing  their  duties. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  employ,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1948,  an  executive  director 
who  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $18,000  per  year,  and  such  other  em- 
ployees as  may  be  necessary  In  carrying  out 
Its  functions. 

(e)  Expendltxires  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  by  the  executive  director,  who  shall 
keep  complete  records  of  such  expenditures 
and  who  shall  account  for  all  funds  received 
by  the  Commission. 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  The  function  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  to  develop  and  execute  suitable 
plans  for  the  erection  on  Alcatraz  Island  of 
a  monument  to  conunemc»^te  the  founding 
of  the  United  Nations  In  San  Francisco. 
California,  In  1945,  and  to  serve  as  a  symbol 
of  {leace.  In  formulating  and  developing 
such  plans,  the  Commission  shall  consult 
and  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  dealgn  of  such  monument  shall 
be  selected,  subject  to  final  approval  by  the 
CODomlssion,  through  an  international  ar- 
chitectural competition  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  clause  (3) 
of  section  3  of  this  Act,  but  no  design  sub- 
mitted In  such  competition  shall  be  selected 
If  It  would  result  In  a  hazard  to  navigation. 

(b)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  used 
In  connection  with  the  construction  of  such 
monimient.  Including  the  demolition  or  re- 
movsU  of  structures  on  such  island,  or  the 
holding  of  such  competition,  but  any  pro- 
ceeds from  salvage  of  existing  structures  or 
other  property  on  such  Island  may  be  applied 
to  the  cost  of  such  demolition  and  con- 
struction. 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  Its  function  under 
this  Act,  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to^ 

(1)  construct,  or  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of,  a  monument  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act; 

(2)  accept  donations  of  money,  property, 
or  pergonal  services;  to  cooperate  with  State, 


civic,  patriotic,  and  other  groups;  and  to  call 
upon  other  Federal  departments  or  agencies 
for  their  advice; 

(3)  negotiate  or  arrange  with  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  United  Nations  or  others  for 
the  early  demolition  or  removal  of  the  struc- 
tures on  the  Island,  and  for  the  holding  of 
an  International  architectural  competition 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  design  of 
such  monument; 

(4)  make  such  expen<$tures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  th0  provisions  of  this 
Act  as  it  may  deem  adtisable  from  funds 
apptropriated  or  receivea  as  donations  for 
such  purpose,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection   (b)    of  section  2;   and 

(5)  exercise,  subject  t«  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  such  additional  powers  and  func- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall,  not  later 
than  February  1  of  each  year,  transmit  to 
Congress  a  report  of  its  activities  and  pro- 
ceedings for  the  preceding  year.  Including  a 
complete  statement  of  its  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. A  final  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Commission,  including  a  final  account- 
ing of  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  shall  be 
made  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  ninety 
days  following  the  completion  of  the  monu- 
ment authorized  by  this  Act.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  terminate  thirty  days  following  the 
date  of  the  submission  at  such  final  report. 

Sec.  5.  The  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
shall  cease  to  exist,  unlets  within  five  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  (1) 
the  erection  of  the  monument  is  begun,  and 
(2)  the  Conunlsslon  certifies  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  amount  of  funds  available 
for  the  purpose  of  the  completion  of  the 
monument  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  funds  are  adequate  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

Sec.  6.  The  State  of  California  Is  author- 
ized, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  use  a  part  of  Alcatraz  Is- 
land for  public  purposes,  If  any  such  use  is 
compatible  with  and  does  not  detract  from 
the  monument  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

Sec.  7.  Any  funds  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission remaining  upon  its  termination  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec  8.  The  monument  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  the  property  of 
the  United  States  and,  together  with  the  land 
comprising  Alcatraz  Island,  shall  be  set  aside 
as  a  national  monument  and  designated  as 
the  United  Nations  Monument.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  administer, 
protect,  and  develop  such  monument,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  thte  Act  and  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National 
Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec  9.  The  land  comprising  Alcatraz  Is- 
land Is  hereby  transferred  to  the  administra- 
tive jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, without  consideration,  for  use  by  him 
In  carrying  Out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tills  Act. 


CRITICISMS  OF  U.3.  POSITION  BY 
SECRETARY  GENERAL  OP  THE 
UJT. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objectk>n. 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
maiden  speech  for  this  session  I  want  to 
lament  the  fact  that  the  so-called  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  so-called  United 
Nations,  really  the  modem  "Tower  ol 
Babel,"  has  thrown  whatever  weight  and 
whatever  worth  his  position  has  and  this 
organization  has  £«ainst  this  country  in 
our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Ttiis  is 
regrettable.  If  the  press  accounts  and 
radio  accounts  are  accurate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Secretary  General,  by 
making  his  position  public  on  Vietnam, 
is  giving  credence  and  lending  dignity  to 
those  so-called  Americans  who  have  gone 
over  to  Hanoi  and  lambasted  America 
from  the  fountainhead  of  our  enemy,  it 
is  disgraceful,  it  is  regrettable,  and  it  is 
deplorable,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  have  his 
position  undercut  after  he,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  did  what  he 
did  to  get  this  so-called  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's tenure  of  oflBce  extended  for  an- 
other 5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  America  must  stand 
alone  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  Viet- 
nam and  for  the  right  of  another  nation 
to  live,  we  should  know  it  now.  If  we 
are  to  be  deserted  by  our  so-called  allies, 
if  we  are  to  be  stabbed  in  the  back  by  an 
organization  we  created,  we  should  know 
it  now.  Then  it  Is  high  time  to  re- 
appraise our  position  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  should  certainly  consider  dis- 
continuing financing  the  actions  of  an 
organization  which  is  gutting  the  po- 
sition of  America  everyday  in  southeast 
Asia. 
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LOWER   INTEREST  RATES  MEAN 
MORE   HOME   CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  urged  at  every  opportunity  that 
the  Congress  and  the  President  make 
every  possible  effort  to  secure  some  relief 
for  the  home  construction  Industry  and 
our  lending  Institutions  from  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  so-called  tight  money 
policy,  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the 
President  make  the  statement  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  that  he  will 
do  everything  in  a  President's  power  to 
lower  interest  rates  and  make  more 
money  available  for  home  construction. 

The  President's  announcement  that 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  will 
make  immediately  available  to  savings 
and  loan  institutions  an  additional  $1 
billion  in  loan  funds  and  that  the  Bank 
will  lower  from  6  to  5%  percent  the  inter- 
est rate  charged  on  its  loans  will  be  well 
received  by  our  lending  institutions,  the 
home  construction  industry,  and,  above 
all,  by  those  who  have  had  to  wait  so 
long  for  a  home  of  their  own  due  to  the 
lack  of  adequate  loan  funds. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  that  the  fimds 
required  for  the  program  announced  by 
the  President  are  at  the  various  Federal 


ttame  Loan  Banks.  In  the  months  to 
^e  we  should  see  accelerated  activity 
tothe  home  construction  industry. 

In  the  event  the  hopes  of  those  of  us 
who  have  worked  for  adequate  mortgage 
funds  for  the  home  construction  industry 
do  not  materialize,  I  strongly  recommend 
Lt  the  congress  take  whatever  action 
Is  necessary  to  improve  the  situation. 
Adequate  housing  is  essential  to  the  gen- 
ial welfare  of  our  people  and  a  vigorous 
economy. 


TIGHT  MONEY  HURTING  CHURCHES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request   of    the    gentleman   from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   PATMAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   every 
sector  of  our  society  has  felt  the  damag- 
ing   effects    of    the    Federal    Reserve 
Board's  artificially  created  tight  money 
situation.    We  all  know  how  this  policy 
has  devastated  the  homebuUdlng  indus- 
try and  created  severe  disruption  In  the 
flow  of  savings  funds. 

As  I  so  often  stated  In  the  past,  every- 
one at  one  time  or  another  wiU  feel  the 
effects  of  tight  money  and  high  Interest 
rates.    An  article  in  Christianity  Today 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention,  which 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
churches  find  that  their  plans  to  build 
must  be  set  aside  due  to  the  impossibility 
of    obtaining    building    funds.    Many 
churches  must  forgo  plans  that  were 
many  years  in  preparation  and  embody- 
ing great  hope.    For  those  churches  that 
plan  to  proceed,  the  greater  expense  of 
building  wUl  be  borne  by  the  public 
which  has  paid  for  the  Federal  Reserve's 
tight  money-high  interest  rate  policy. 
The  article  follows: 

[Prom  Christianity  Today,  Jan.  6,  1967] 
TiOHT  Monet  Crimps  Church  Construction 
The  proepectfl  are  dim  for  construction  of 
new  churches  during  1967.  Church-biillders, 
Uke  home-builders,  are  caught  In  the 
squeeze  lietween  Inflation  In  construction 
costs  and  the  "tight  money"  market  with 
its  scarce  loans  and  high  Interest  rates. 

The  director  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  building  commission,  S.  Turner 
Rltenour,  says  "almost  every  denomination" 
finds  tight  money  has  slowed  Its  church  con- 
struction program,  although  he  and  other 
spokesmen  think  other,  non-economic  forces 
such  as  denominational  strategy  or  lay  in- 
terest may  be  factors  as  well. 

Figures  now  being  compiled  in  denomlna- 
Uonal  offices  are  almost  certain  to  slow  a  slg- 
niflcant  drop-off  In  church  bifildlng  during 
1966.  Some  churches  are  putting  building 
plans  on  Ice,  and  fewer  loan  requests  are 
coming  to  denominational  headquarters. 
But  other  officials  find  "tight  money"  has 
sent  churches  rushing  to  national  funds  for 
help  they  would  normaUy  seek  from  local 
banks. 

B.  P.  Murphy  of  The  Methodist  Church 
says  that  the  Increase  in  requests  Is  "tremen- 
dous" but  that  virtually  none  of  the  Meth- 
odists' $30  mllUon  revolving  fund  Is  avail- 
able. And  Richard  Kent  of  the  Epls- 
c(^>allans'  American  Church  Building  Fund 
says,  "We  are  just  about  at  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel."  He  expects  all  hia  loan  money 
(a  mere  $1.7  million,   although  the  Epis- 


copal Church  Foundation  makes  some  non- 
Interest  loans  through  t>Uhops)  will  be  "tied 
up  until  the  middle  of  1967."  The  Southern 
Baptists'  Robert  Kllgore  says  he  has  "Uttlo 
leeway"  for  loans.  ,.,  ,     , 

Dale  Lechleltner,  home  missions  chief  oi 
The  American  Lutheran  Church,  reported 
three  weeks  ago  that  tight  money  has  cut 
sharply  the  denomination's  program  of 
building  new  churches.  In  1965,  sixty-five 
missions  were  established,  but  there  were 
only  thirty-eight  In  1966.  He  fears  the 
ntunber  wlU  drop  below  twenty  tWs  year. 

At  least  two  major  denominations,  how- 
ever, are  sitting  pretty  during  the  current 
economic  doldrtuns.  Astute  United  Presby- 
terians floated  a  $20  million  loan  a  year  ago 
from  New  York  Life  InBUrance  Company  at 
51/g  per  cent  Interest.  If  the  1966  loan- 
request  rate  holds  up,  this  wUl  tide  the 
Presbyterians  over  the  next  two  years,  says 
D.  Allan  Locke,  treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
National  Missions. 

The  United  Church  of  Christ  is  not  hit  by 
the  current  crisis  because  It  needs  no  bank 
or  Insurance-company  loans  to  buttress  Its 
916  mlUlon  revolving  fund.  John  Morse, 
Church  building  and  finance  chairman,  says 
confldenUy,  "We'll  get  by  all  right,"  although 
even  with  this  handsome  loan  ftmd,  the  UCC 
has  had  its  "share  of  troubles." 

For  one  thing,  a  large  number  of  projects 
are  costing  from  20  to  50  per  cent  more  than 
architects'  estimates  a  year  ago.  And  a  num- 
ber of  banks  are  reneging  on  tentative  com- 
mitments to  back  congregational  plans. 

The  jitters  In  the  U.  S.  economy  do  not 
affect  just  big  denominations.  Even  the 
48,000-member  Wealeyan  Methodist  Church — 
which  regularly  is  at  the  top  of  the  NCC's 
luting  of  per  capita  giving  in  VS.  denomina- 
tions— is  feeling  the  squeeze.  Church  ex- 
tension executive  C.  Wesley  Lovin  says  many 
churches  are  delaying  building  plans  because 
of  high  costs  or  lack  of  available  money. 
At  the  same  time,  requests  to  the  national 
loan  fiind,  which  totals  $1.1  million,  rose 
one-fourth  during  1966.  But  the  fund  is 
geared  to  handle  only  the  usual  flow  of  busi- 
ness— two  or  three  loans  a  month — and  over- 
flow appeals  had  to  be  turned  down.  Lovln 
expects  1967  will  be  worse. 

This  week,  the  Wesleyans  hiked  their  In- 
terest cliarge  on  loans  to  6  ^A  per  cent,  reflect- 
ing the  higher  rates  the  denomination  must 
pay  Its  own  creditors — those  who  invest  In 
the  church  fund.  The  Methodist  Church's 
rate  of  6  per  cent  la  also  rather  high,  reflect- 
ing the  5%  per  cent  interest  it  must  pay  to 
attract  Investors  in  today's  market.  The 
Methodists  hope  they  won't  have  to  borrow 
from  banks.  Murphy  said. 

The  Southern  BaptUt  Convention,  which 
has  about  $20  million  on  loan  to  1,000  con- 
gregations, shows  the  problem  of  denomina- 
tions that  must  depend  on  bank  or  Insur- 
ance loans.  The  home  mission  board  last 
month  removed  the  6  per  cent  celling  on  what 
It  charges  churches  for  loans,  and  Interest 
rates  may  now  go  aa  high  as  7  per  cent. 

There  Is  a  considerable  range  In  Interest 
charged  by  denominations,  based  on  such 
factors  as  need,  strategic  location,  size,  length 
of  loan  repayments,  and  whether  the  money 
Is  for  a  new  congregation  or  an  addition  to 
a  buUdlng.  The  United  Ch\irch  charges  4 
per  cent,  vflth  three-flfths  of  its  loans  going 
to  new  churches.  United  Presbyterians 
charge  between  2  and  5»^  per  cent.  The 
Episcopal  range  Is  4%  to  5V4  per  cent. 

Even  the  higher  church  charges,  however, 
are  appealing  in  the  current  money  market. 
Kent  says  some  Episcopal  parishes  recently 
have  paid  7  per  cent  or  more  to  banks. 
Murphy  says  that  some  Methodist  churches 
have  been  asked  as  much  as  10  per  cent  in 
the  South  and  that  7  to  8  per  cent  is 
"pretty  much  of  a  going  rate  on  the  West 
Coast."  And  Morse  says  a  UCC  congregation 
in  California  Is  seriously  considering  a  loan 
at  10  per  cent. 


PROFESSOR  GALBRAITH  HITS  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE'S  RELIANCE  ON 
TIGHT  MONEY 


Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prof. 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  of  Harvard,  in 
an  interview  appearing  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Challenge  magazine,  cites  the  prob- 
lems that  the  overrellance  on  monetary 
policy  has  caused  for  our  economy  and 
particularly  for  the  average  wage  earner 
and  small  businessman. 

Professor  Galbraith  hits  at  the  mys- 
tique, the  almost  supernatural  aura  which 
central  bankers,  big  business,  and  the 
money  interests  hold  this  means  of  eco- 
nomic guidance.  Monetary  poUcy  Is  mi- 
predlctable;  there  Is  no  measure  of  the 
effects  that  It  has  on  various  sectors  prior 
to  its  introduction.  The  curtailing  effects 
on  housing  investment,  inventories,  smaU 
businessmen  and  consumers  can  by  no 
means  be  measured  until  the  torturous 
effects  have  been  experienced. 

Interest  rates  should  be  kept  at  a  mod- 
erate level.  Professor  Galbraith  proposes, 
to  reflect  some  general  equity  between 
the  creditor  and  debtor.  I  am  ve^ 
pleased  that  such  an  eminent  econOTUSt 
as  Mr.  Galbraith  has  clearly  outUned  an 
economic  fact  of  life  that  monetary  policy 
is  an  ally  of  the  rich  and  big  business, 
since  it  hardly  affects  it  as  it  does  toe 
smaU  businessman  whose  survival  de- 
pends on  his  line  of  credit  froni  the 
banks.  I  urge  aU  Members  to  read  the 
following  interview  with  Professor  Gal- 
braith: 

AFTER  Snc  Years  of  the  New  Frontier  and 
THE  Great  Society  the  Pttblic  Sector  is 
STUi  Starved 
(ChaUenge  Interview — John  Kenneth 
Oalbralth) 
an  the  nine  years  slace  his  "The  AflSuent 
Society"  decried  America's  "private  affluence 
and  public  squalor,"  John  Kenneth  GalbralUi 
feels  that  the  problem,  whUe  more  widely 
recognized,  has  actually  gotten  woree.    Gal- 
braith, U.S.  Ambassador  to  India,  1961-63.  « 
now  Paul  M.  Warburg  Professor  of  Economics 
at  Harvard  University.    His  other  books  In- 
clude "American  Capitalism"  and  "The  Great 

Crash.  1929."  ^  ^  ^  *u„ 

Q  Mr.  Galbraith,  when  you  decried  the 
starvation  of  our  public  sector  in  The  Affluent 
Society  almost  nine  years  ago,  there  teas  a 
rather  conservative  AdminUtration  in  Wash- 
ington. Since  that  time  we  have  had  the 
New  Frontier  and  the  Great  Society.  Has 
thU  changed  your  view  any? 

A  Much  has  been  done.  But  we  still  face 
the  problem  of  maintaining  some  kind  of  bal- 
ance in  resource  allocation  between  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors.  The  drift  of  eco- 
nomic Ideas  and  evidence  now  strongly  sup- 
ports the  notion  that  our  pubUc  sector  is 
undernourished.  There  U  awareness  that 
with  increasing  population  and  urbanization, 
the  demands  on  the  public  sector  are  becom- 
ing more  urgent— more  urgent  than  one 
would  have  guessed  even  In  1958.  And  it  la 
more  and  more  obvious  that  the  problem  of 
unemployment  and  poverty  is  a  problem  of 
manpower  quaUty  and  thus  a  problem  of  the 
public  sector— or  the  starvation  of  the  pub- 
Uc sector. 
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Q  In  other  words,  the  problems  you 
pointed  out  nine  years  ago  are  even  greater 
today. 

A  Yes,  that  Is  rtght.  But  they  are  bet- 
ter recognized,  I  think. 

Q  What  a'bout  the  New  Frontier  and  the 
Great  Society?  Didn't  they  come  to  grips 
with  the  question  of  resource  allocation? 

A  Yes,  they  did.  But,  without  question, 
the  Intensity  of  the  problem  has  Increased 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  recognition  of 
the  problem.  I  had  two  principal  objec- 
tives In  the  bool.  One  was  to  destroy,  If  I 
possibly  could,  the  atavistic  doctrine  that 
showed  signs  of  gaining  considerable 
strength  after  the  war — the  notion  that 
public  services  are  a  menace  to  liberty  and 
are  somehow  Inferior  to  private  services. 
This  nonsense  reached  Its  apex  (one  hopes) 
m  the  nomination  of  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater, 
or  before.  In  any  case,  I  think  this  battle 
has  been  largely  won.  I  don't  think  the 
American  people  are  now  In  danger  of  buy- 
ing the  notion  that  public  services  are  a 
menace  to  liberty. 

Q  What  was  your  second  objective  in 
The  Affluent  Society? 

A  I  was  coming  to  that.  It  was  to  move 
the  Keyneslan  discussion  one  step — but  a 
fairly  large  step — further  along.  The  Key- 
neslan discussion  at  that  time  showed  a 
strong  tendency  of  getting  Into  a  kind  of 
sterile,  quantitative  mood  In  which  the 
volume  of  undifferentiated  production  and 
the  amount  of  unemployment  were  the  only 
tests  of  achievement.  This  Is  a  battle  which, 
of  course,  is  not  quite  won  yet.  But  I  think 
we  are  making  progress. 

Q  Wasn't  it  implicit  in  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  tax  cut  of  1964  that  the  private 
sector  was  superior  to  the  public  sector? 

A  I  dont  know  that  this  was  implicit, 
but  what  Robert  Lekachman  has  called 
"commercial  Keyneslanlsm"  certainly  came 
to  the  fore  at  that  time.  In  the  discussions 
that  proceeded  the  tax  cut,  the  only  test  of 
performance  was  the  potential  Increase  In 
gross  national  product  and  the  potential 
decrease  In  unemployment.  Everything  was 
measu-ed  quantitatively.  What  this  would 
do  to  the  allocation  of  resources  dldnt  mat- 
ter. I  had  hopes  at  the  time  that  although 
that  battle  was  lost,  we  wouldn't  lose  the 
war.  Now  I  venture  to  think  that  we  are 
winning — that  the  Importance  of  the  pub- 
lic sector  allocation  Is  becoming  evident. 

Q  Of  course,  Walter  Heller  and  Com- 
pany argued  that,  yes.  you  may  be  right 
about  increased  public  expenditures  being 
preferable  to  a  tax  cut,  but  this  route  is 
politically  impossible.  And  since  something 
had  to  be  done  to  solve  the  fiscal  drag  prob- 
lem, a  tax  cut  was  the  only  practical  solution. 

A  Yes,  but  though  all  excellent  men, 
they  were  looking  at  the  problem  In  too  nar- 
rowly economic  terms.  How  do  we  get  higher 
public  expenditure?  Well,  there  is  a  lot  of 
history  on  this.  Whenever  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  risen  appreciably,  this  has  pro- 
vided a  case  for  larger  public  expenditures. 
Meanwhile,  our  thorniest  unemployment 
problem,  which  is  basically  concerned  with 
upgrading  the  labor  force,  through  education 
and  retraining,  can  only  be  solved  through 
the  public  sector.  Gardner  Ackley  has  now 
recognized  this  publicly.  This  was  the  argu- 
ment that  Charles  KlUlngsworth  and  I  ad- 
vanced during  the  discussions  that  preceded 
the  tax  cut.  The  counterargument  was  that 
in  World  War  II  we  got  down  to  minimal  un- 
empolyment;  even  the  unskilled  found  Jobs. 
But  in  World  War  n  there  was  a  system  of 
price  and  wage  controls  that  helped  keep  the 
economy  from  boiling  over.  And  nobody 
was  desirous  of  instituting  such  controls  in 
1983  and  1964. 

Q  You  feel,  then,  that  President  Kennedy 
misjudged  the  political  temper  of  Congress. 
A  A  tax  cut  was  easier  to  put  across 
than  more  spending,  that  I  agree.  And  some 
unemployment  would  be  eliminated  more 
rapidly  with  a  tax  cut.    I  believed  that  we 


needed  to  eliminate  it  In  a  socially  desirable 
way,  and  in  a  way  that  tackled  hard-core 
unemployment,  and  tftiat  the  only  way  to  do 
this  was  by  keeping  v^  the  pressure  for  pub- 
lic expenditures.  Aoother  argument  I  ad- 
vanced at  the  time  wae  that  if  we  cut  taxes,  it 
would  be  a  difficult  Action  to  reverse,  if  we 
ever  had  to  reverse  it.  But  I  wasn't  deeply 
committed  to  that  argument.  No  more  than 
anyone  else  did  I  foreeee  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
enjoy  praising  my  own  foresight,  but  I 
mustn't  overdo  it.  Very  few  do  this  sort  of 
thing  gracefully.  A  further  argument  which 
I  did  advance  much  more  energetically  on  a 
matter  which  worried  me  much  more  was 
that  when  the  conservatives  found  out  that 
Keynes  could  be  had  by  tax  cuts,  they  would 
embrace  the  faith  with  too  much  fervor.  If 
that  happened,  it  would  become  permanently 
more  difficult  to  implement  Keynes  through 
the  expenditure  rout*. 

Q  The  89th  Congress,  to  most  observers, 
was  one  of  the  most  productive  since  the 
New  Deal.  Do  you  still  feel  that  the  public 
sector  is  starved  after  the  massive  legislation 
that  came  out  of  the  t9th? 

A  Without  any  questions — as  I  have  said. 
The  problems  assodated  with  the  public 
sector — population  growth,  urbanization, 
etc. — are  Increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
solutions.  Or  than  anyone  forecasted.  No 
one,  and  certainly  not  I,  saw  how  very  quickly 
the  problems  of  the  cities  would  multiply. 
And  while  the  leglsUitlon  that  came  out  of 
the  89th  was  a  step  In  the  right  direction, 
there  is  a  great  desU  more  that  has  to  be 
done  if  we  are  to  speak  with  any  meaning 
of  a  Great  Society. 

Q  Just  because  money  is  spent  through 
the  public  sector  doesn't  make  it  well  spent; 
it  depends  on  how  it  Is  spent. 

A  That  Is  right.  You  can  have  very  large 
defense  outlays  and  great  starvation  In  the 
public  sector.  To  some  extent,  the  large  Viet- 
nam expenditures  have,  in  fact,  been  charged 
against  the  civilian  sector. 

Q  Do  you  think  because  of  Vietnam  the 
nondefense  public  sector  could  become  more 
starved  in  1967  and  1968  than  it  was  in  the 
1950s? 

A  There  is  a  very  f  eal  danger  that  this  will 
happen.  The  Vietnam  burden  plays  into  the 
hands  of  one  kind  of  conservative.  It  Is 
those  who  do  not  quite  have  the  moral  cour- 
age to  come  out  and  say,  "Let's  cut  Head 
Start,  let's  cut  the  Youth  Corps,  let's  cut 
back  on  school  construction."  But  they  can, 
without  bad  conscience,  say,  "We  have  a  war 
on  our  hands,  so  we  must  jxjstpone  this 
kind  of  civilian  expenditure."  It's  an  out- 
rageous argument,  because  personal  income, 
after  taxes,  Is  at  an  all-time  high.  It  is  at 
an  all-time  high,  iq  part,  as  the  result  of 
the  stimulation  of  the  Vietnam  war.  So 
what  they  are  saying  Is,  because  we  are  get- 
ting rich  with  the  help  of  Vietnam,  we  must 
cut  down  spending  for  the  poor. 

Q  These  same  conservatives  don't  seem 
to  be  particularly  bothered  by  heavy  defense 
expenditures. 

A  This  Is  a  very  Important  distinction. 
Big  expenditures  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Potomac  are  not  soct&llsm.  Defense  exi)endi- 
tures  underwrite  a  whole  range  of  technologi- 
cal activity,  which  otherwise  would  be  too 
costly  and  too  risky  to  be  brought  within  the 
planning  activities  of  the  private  corpora- 
tion. Schools,  hospitals  and  welfare  expendi- 
tures work  on  aggregate  demand  Just  as  well 
as  defense  expenditures,  but  they  are  not 
carriers  of  research  and  development  funds 
that  underwrite  new  technology. 

Q  While  Eisenhower  didn't  find  it  too  dif- 
ficult politically  to  hold  down  public  expendi- 
tures, the  expectations  of  minority  groups 
and  the  poor  have  cirtainly  been  raised  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  Don't  you  think  John- 
son will  find  it  difficult  to  hold  the  line  in  the 
mid-1960s? 

A  I  think  It  will  be  progressively  more  dif- 
ficult to  starve  the  public  sector  because  the 
problems,  for  the  reasons  that  I  mentioned. 


are  much  more  lu-gent.  The  needs  of  the 
cities  are  multiplying  far  faster  than  local 
revenues.  Walter  Heller,  as  on  so  many  mat- 
ters,  has  performed  a  great  service  In  drawing 
attention  to  a  basic  defect  In  the  American 
federal  system.  With  growth  and  urbanlza- 
tlon,  the  federal  government  gets  the  rev- 
enues,  but  the  cities  get  the  problems.  But 
Walter  is  wrong,  I  have  now  concluded,  in 
suggesting  that  federal  revenues  be  redistrib- 
uted to  the  states;  it  must  be  to  the  cities. 
The  states  are  not  as  urgently  In  need  of  rev- 
enue as  the  cities,  and  we  would  waste  too 
much  money  filtering  It  to  the  cities  through 
the  states.  The  1930s  were  the  years  of  the 
great  riu-al  crisis  when  a  great  many  of  the 
problems  associated  with  rural  America,  in- 
cluding Income  maintenance  and  farm  price 
supports,  rural  education,  farm-to-market 
roads,  among  others,  were  taken  over  by  the 
federal  government.  Thus,  In  large  measure, 
the  most  pressing  problems  of  rural  America 
were  nationalized.  Now,  the  19608  are  the 
years  of  the  great  urban  crisis.  The  obvious 
answer  is  a  redirection  of  federal  revenue  to 
the  areas  of  present  crisis.  The  reapjxyrtlon- 
ment  decisions  of  the  federal  courts  should 
help  this  along. 

Q  Do  you  think  that  President  Johnson 
can  build  a  Great  Society  here  and  fight  a 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  without  raising  taxes? 
A  I  have  never  been  a  friend  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  as  you  perhaps  know.  I  have 
been  opposed  to  our  expanding  Involvement 
there  ever  since  President  Kennedy  sent  me 
to  Saigon  in  1961.  But  I  cannot  claim  to 
have  been  very  persuasive.  The  dangers  of 
getting  bogged  down  in  that  quagmire 
seemed  obvious  enough,  but  apparently  not 
to  those  who  must  make  the  decisions.  As 
long  as  we  are  there,  it  certainly  Is  going  to 
be  more  difficult  to  give  our  nondefense  pub- 
lic services  the  kind  of  money  they  require. 
Men  who  are  capable  of  worrying  about  com- 
munism and  insurrection  in  a  basically  bad 
social  structure  In  South  Vietnam — one  that 
encourages  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction— 
are  not  so  good  at  worrying  about  social  un- 
rest in  the  United  States.  They  are  the  more 
ardent  about  saving  liberty  and  democracy 
the  further  it  is  away. 

Q  What  about  the  question  of  a  tax  in- 
crease to  pay  for  Vietnam  and  even  the  lim- 
ited amount  of  civilian  expenditures  the 
President  will  undoubtedly  propose? 

A  I  think  that  the  President  will  soon  ask 
for  a  tax  increase.  But  here  we  run  into  an 
interesting  and  very  Important  psychological 
problem  that  has  never  been  fully  explored. 
Action  for  fiscal  restraint  Is  very  different 
from  action  for  fiscal  expansion.  The  need 
for  fiscal  expansion  is  suggested  by  objective 
circumstances  that  are  measiu-able,  such  as 
the  volume  of  unemployment  and  the  rate 
of  growth.  But  when  it  comes  to  restraint, 
this  Is  not  so.  And  there  are  always  some 
soft  Indicators  that  suggest  that  the  economy 
might  be  slowing  down.  Hence,  there  Is 
always  a  great  temptation  for  a  politically 
conscious  President  to  postpone  action,  espe- 
cially when  It  Involves  the  nasty  business  of 
raising  taxes.  We  were  walking  the  sunny 
side  of  the  Keyneslan  street  at  the  time  of 
the  1954  tax  cut.  It  Is  the  chilly  side  we  are 
now  on. 

Q  Do  you  think  recessions  are  a  thing  of 
the  past  for  the  United  States? 

A  This  is  an  open-end  question.  To  say 
no  Is  to  exclude  every  unforeseen  clrcum- 
stajice — and  that  Is  scientifically  unwise. 
And  it  Is  also  tactically  unwise.  To  deny 
that  depressions  are  possible  is  the  kind  of 
reckless  forecast  that  people  have  a  peculiar 
capacity  for  remembering.  The  most  distin- 
guished. Interesting  and  certainly  the  most 
Ingenious  American  economist  of  the  early 
decades  of  this  century  was  Irving  Plsher. 
And  It  Is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  Irving 
Fisher's  life  that  he  is  remembered  princi- 
pally for  saying.  In  late  October,  1929,  that 
stocks  had  reached  a  new  high  plateau  from 
which  they  would  proceed  to  go  up.     This 
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was  as  I  recall,  a  day  or  so  before  Black 
Thursday.  He  was  never  able  to  escape  it  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  One  can  easily  devise 
some  models  for  depression.  I  think  that  the 
most  probable  one  again  would  be  a  situation 
Msoclated  with  the  stock  market.  It  Is  part 
oTthe  legend  that  the  1929  stock  market 
crash  was  a  fiduciary  phenomenon  that  had 
no  further  consequences,  no  Income  oonse- 
auences.  This  is  nonsense.  The  stock  mar- 
ket crash  was  the  single  most  deflationary 
influence  In  the  early  days  of  the  depression. 
And  it  had  a  direct  and  visible  effect  on  all 
kinds  of  hiring  and  purchasing.  Sales  of 
radios,  which  were  a  luxury  Item  at  that 
time,  dropped  drastically  In  the  last  half  of 
1929      So  did  the  durables. 

Q  Given  all  the  securities  regulations 
that  have  been  instituted  since  that  time, 
could  you  imagine  another  such  crash  today? 
A  It  Is  possible.  Par  too  many  people 
have  been  Interested  In  the  stock  market  In 
these  last  years.  This  could  extend  to  an- 
other few  million  Innocents.  All  would  be  at- 
tracted by  the  fact  that  the  stock  they  bought 
yesterday  went  up  today.  This  would  en- 
courage others  and  continue  the  rise.  These 
speculators  would  become  uneasy  about  the 
market  at  the  same  time.  This  could  then 
start  a  sell-off  of  crash  proportions.  Such  a 
crash  could  have  wide  spread  deflationary  ef- 
fects, both  on  consumer  spending  and  on 
business  Investment,  and  It  would  be  very 
hard  for  fiscal  expansion  to  come  along  rapid- 
ly enough  to  offset  it.  I  don't  think  this  Is 
probable,  but  I  don't  think  it  should  be  en- 
tirely ruled  out. 

Q    Are    there    any    other    circumstances 
Which  might  set  off  a  depression? 

A  One  can  also  work  out  a  model  that 
would  come  from  unwise  use  of  monetary 
policy.  It  Is  deceptively  attractive,  for  its 
management  is  subject  to  quick  and  anony- 
mous decision.  But  monetary  policy  is  also 
very  unpredictable.  Nobody,  not  even  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin,  with  all  the  assist- 
ance of  his  Maker,  knows  what  the  con- 
sequences of  a  given  increase  in  the  discount 
rate  will  be.  One  can  imagine  circumstances 
In  which  monetary  policy  would  be  used  in 
the  absence  of  fiscal  policy  to  the  point  where 
it  would  bring  a  sharp  contraction  in  invest- 
ment. And  fiscal  policy  would  not  be  able  to 
move  rapidly  enough  to  offset  It. 

Q  Do  you  think  the  way  we  have  used 
monetary  policy  in  the  last  year  is  approach- 
ing this  kind  of  situation? 

A    I  am  avoiding  prediction.    But  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  overemphasis  on  mone- 
tary policy  in  recent  months  and  that  It  has 
been  unwise. 
Q  What  would  the  alternative  have  been? 
A    To  rely  on  fiscal  policy  Instead.    Econ- 
omists, or  some,  have  always  been  unduly 
fascinated  by  monetary  policy,   partly  be- 
cause it  has  great  pedagogical  value.    There 
Is  a  certain  mystery  about  It.    It  Is  one  of  the 
few  areas  of  our  profession  which  has  a  seem- 
ing association  with  the  mystical,  even  the 
supernatural.    So,  therefore,  we  rather  cher- 
ish it.     And  we  talk  a  great  deal  about  It. 
The  one  thing   that  we  have   never  really 
reckoned  with  Is  Its  unpredictability.    One 
can  tell  about  the  direction,  but  one  cannot 
tell  about  the  amount.    We  have  been  using 
this  policy  this  past  year  without  any  exact 
knowledge  of  the  point  at  which  we  might 
put  such  a  squeeze  on  housing  Investment, 
or  inventories,  or  on  smaller  businessmen, 
or  on  consumers  that  It  would  bring  a  much 
larger  curtailment  of  spending  than  we  want. 
In  contrast,  fiscal  poUcy  is  far  more  certain. 
We  know  within  much  narrower  limits  what 
the  effect  of  a  given  tax  increase  or  a  given 
expenditure  Increase  will  be.    And  It  makes 
great  sense  to  use  the  Instruments  of  policy 
that  are  certain.    What  I  would  do  is  per- 
fectly clear;    and  it  wUl  eventually  be  the 
policy.    That  Is  to  put  interest  rates  at  a 
moderate     level,     reflecting     some     general 
equity  as  between  the  creditor  and  debtor 
community.    Then  fiscal  policy  In  combina- 


tion with  the  guldeUnes  will  be  employed  as 
the  major  instrimaents  of  control. 

Q     Wouldn't  this  reduce  considerably  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Reserve? 

A  Ultimately,  the  Federal  Reserve  will 
be  a  minor  Instrumentality  of  the  state  con- 
cerned with  accounUng  and  administrative 
matters,  standing  in  Importance  somewhere 
between  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engrav- 
ing and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  sooner  this  day  comes,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  all  of  us.  I  say  this  with  natu- 
ral regret  because  I  hold  a  professorship  here 
at  Harvard  which  Is  named  for  a  founder  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Paul  M.  War- 
burg. So  I  naturally  will  participate  in  this 
general  decline  in  prestige.  But  I  will  face  it 
with  such  nobility  of  character  as  I  can 
miister. 

Q  Monetary  policy  has  not  only  held  a 
good  deal  of  allure  for  economists.  It  has 
also  been  attractive  to  many  conservatives. 
Why? 

A    I  suppose  they  are  also  attracted  by  the 
mysticism.    But,  In  addlUon,  there  Is  a  large 
element  of  naked  self-interest  here.    It  Is  a 
great  mistake  to  assume  men  of  substance 
are  lacking  In  a  clear  view  of  their  own  self- 
interest.     High  Interest  rates  are  very  good 
for  people  who  have  money  to  lend.     As  a 
broad,  but  I  think  Impeccable,  rule,  people 
who  lend  money  have  more  money  than  peo- 
ple who  borrow  money.    An  active  monetary 
policy  means  that,  recurrently.  Interest  rates 
will  be  wonderfully  high.    Second— and  this 
is  also  very  important — monetary  policy  U  a 
marvelous  ally  of  big  business.    Taxation,  in- 
cluding the  corporate  Income  tax,  hits  large 
firms  as  well  as  small.     It  affects  General 
Motors  as  it  affects  the  small  housebullder  or 
the  small   retailer.     Since   taxation   In   this 
country  Is  generally  progressive.  It  hits  un- 
incorporated citizens  with  money  even  more. 
Monetary  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  doesn't 
much   affect  large  corporations.     They  are 
Ukely  to  have  exempted  themselves  from  de- 
pendence on  the  capital  market  by  establish- 
ing sources  of  internal  financing;   and  they 
are  the  favored  customers  at  the  bank.    And 
they   can   run   far  higher   Interest   costs   if 
they  mxist,  so  they  have  minimized  their  vul- 
nerability to  the  power  of  the  bankers.    Mon- 
etary policy  does  hit  the  small  businessman 
who   generally   operates   on    limited   capital 
and  who  is  much  farther  down  the  credit 
line  at  the  bank.   The  residential  builder  Is  a 
very  good  example.     So  It  Is  obvious  why 
conservatives — Galsworthy's    men    of    prop- 
erty—Uke    monetary    policy.      And,     again, 
while  I  never  Uke  to  be  critical  of  my  fellow 
economists,  they  have  been  very,  very  slow 
m  emphasizing  this  point.    They  are  men  of 
compassion.     They  cherish  the  market  and 
the   little   man.     I   would   hope   that   they 
would  not  continue  to  avert  their  eyes  where 
this  discrimination  Is  concerned. 

Q  Getting  back  to  the  current  situation, 
do  you  think  that  pressures  for  more  federal 
monies  from  hard-pressed  mayors  and  gov- 
ernors, and  from  the  poor,  could  have  an 
important  effect  on  U.S.  foreign  policy?  In 
other  uxnds,  could  domestic  demands  for  a 
larger  slice  of  the  federal  budget  force  the 
Administration  to  ease  its  policy  in  South- 
east Asia? 

A  In  defense  of  President  Johnson,  he 
has  BO  many  better  reasons  for  wanting  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam— and  I  think,  he  does 
want  to  get  out  of  that  mess— that  these 
pressures  would  be  marginal,  at  most. 

Q  Won't  thU  pressure  increase  if  he  has 
to  raise  taxes? 

A  Maybe  a  Uttle  bit.  But  I  think  there 
Is  a  tendency  among  those  who  strongly  op- 
pose a  tax  increase— they  are  generally  con- 
servatives—to skirt  the  war  Issue.  They 
usually  call  for  cutting  "unnecessary  federal 
expenditures."  They  do  not  say,  "Oh,  God, 
let's  settle  this  war  or  else  I  will  have  to  pay 
more  taxes."  It  seems  rather  Indecent  to 
react  that  way— at  least  publicly. 


Q.  Aren't  they  really  thinking  that  way, 

nevertheless?  .^  .   ..  »      , 

A  They  would  be  thinking  that,  but  pri- 
vate thoughts  don't  create  poUtlcal  pressure. 
Such  pressiu'e  can  only  come  when  con- 
servatives who  don't  like  paying  the  bUl  for 
Vietnam  start  writing  their  Congressman. 
And  this  Is  highly  unlikely.  Nobody  likes 
to  have  his  patriotism  Impugned  because  he 
is  to  cheap  to  pay  the  bill. 

Q     Thank  you,  Mr.  Galbraith. 


BANK     STOCK     OWNERSHIP     AND 

CONTROL— RECENT  WASHINGTON 

POST  EDITORIAL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Saturday,  January  7,  1967.  the  Washing- 
ton Post  ran  an  editorial  commenting  on 
the  recently  published  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee  stafE  report  on  "Bank 
Stock  Ownership  and  Control."  In  dis- 
cussing this  study  the  Post  editorial 
raised  an  important  question:  "Is  there  a 
danger  that  excessive  power  will  be  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  fiduciary 
institutions,  that  a  relative  small  group 
of  men  will  exercise  inordinate  power 
over  corporate  management?"  The  edi- 
torial went  on  to  conclude  that: 

Congress,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  of  competition  as  well  as  with 
the  protection  of  Investors,  would  do  well  to 
delve  more  deeply  Into  these  matters. 

I  feel,  as  does  the  Washington  Post 
editorial,  that  the  Congress  should  ex- 
plore in  more  detail  the  entire  area  of 
fiduciary  control  of  bank  stocks  as  well 
as  other  corporate  securities  so  that  we 
can  determine  whether  the  public  is  ade- 
quately protected  against  self-dealing 
and  anticompetitive  practices.  There- 
fore, I  plan  to  prophase  to  the  Domestic 
Finance  Subcommittee  in  the  near  future 
that  further  detailed  studies  in  this  area 
be  carried  out. 

The  full  text  of  the  Washington  Post 
editorial  follows: 

Bank  Tbust  Holdings 

In  a  more  Individualistic  era.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  persons  who  Invested  In  the 
voting  shares  of  corporations  exercised  two 
basic  property  rights,  that  of  voting  In  cor- 
porate affairs  and  that  of  sharing  In  corptw^te 
profits.  But  with  the  growth  of  pension 
funds  which  are  managed  by  banks  that  act 
in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  there  is  a  divorce 
between  the  right  to  receive  corporate  profits 
and  the  right  to  vote.  A.  A.  Berle  Jr.,  in  his 
Power  Without  Property,  remarks  that  with 
the  "intervention  of  fiduciary  institutions" 
a  pensioner's  "right  Is  to  receive  money  only 
...  He  would  not  know — and  It  would  be 
immaterial  If  he  did  know — ^what  voting 
power  .  .  .  his  pension  trust  held  with  re- 
spect to  the  management  of  Union  Pacific  or 
United  States  Steel.  He  could  not  influence 
the  situation  In  any  case." 

For  Professor  Berle  the  Intervention  of 
bank  trust  departments  and  other  flduclary 
institutions  is  another  step  In  the  separation 
of  corporate  ownership  from  corporate  con- 
trol which  he  and  Gardiner  0.  Means  ana- 
lyzed In  their  classic  study  of  The  Modern 
Corporation  and  Private  Property  which  ap- 
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peared  m  1932.  But  It  la  to  be  wondered 
whether  this  latest  development  la  aalutary. 
la  there  a  danger  that  excessive  power  wUl 
be  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  the  fiduciary 
Institutions,  that  a  relatively  small  group  ot 
men  will  exercise  mordlnate  power  over  cor- 
porate management? 

Before  anyone  can  even  begin  to  give  Intel- 
ligent answers  to  such  questions,  something 
must  be  known  about  the  extent  of  fiduciary 
control.  And  here  the  staff  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Wirrency  Committee  has  made 
a  useful  contribution  In  their  recent  report. 

At  the  end  of  1966  the  assets  held  by  bank 
trust  departments  amounted  to  $215  Wlllon, 
having  increased  by  $25  bUUon  over  the 
previous  year.  This  Is  an  impressively  large 
bundle  of  assets.  At  the  same  time  the  com- 
bined assets  of  the  Nation's  mutual  funds 
were  »35  billion,  those  of  the  mutual  savings 
banks  $52.7  billion,  and  the  totol  assets  of 
all  the  savings  St  loan  associations  only  *123.5 

The  trust  departments  of  the  PederaUy 
chartered  National  Banks  are  expressly  pro- 
hibited from  voting  the  shares  which  they 
hold  In  a  fiduciary  capacity.  But  the  state- 
chartered  banks,  which  hold  more  than  half 
of  all  trust  assets,  are  not  so  restricted. 
Only  seven  states  specifically  prohibit  bank 
trustees  from  voting  stock  held  In  a  fiduciary 
capacity  and  one  of  them,  Texas,  Is  a  major 
banking  center. 

There  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
atate  bank  trust  departments  are  exerting  a 
conscious  influence  in  the  affairs  of  other 
corporations.  But  clearly  the  growtii  of 
bank-managed  pension  funds  has  created  a 
potential  for  the  exercUe  of  such  power. 
And  the  Congress,  which  Is  concerned  with 
the  maintenance  of  competition  as  well  as 
with  the  protection  of  investors,  would  do 
well  to  delve  more  deeply  Into  these  matters. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE  SOCIAL 
SECURiry   BENEFITS    AND   PRO- 
VIDING    FOR     AUTOMATIC     IN- 
CREASES IN  THE  FUTURE 
Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoES  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  calling 
for  an  8-percent  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  effective  January  1,  1967, 
and  also  providing  for  automatic  Ui- 
creases  in  the  future  whenever  the  price 
index  increases  3  percent  or  more. 

It  has  been  clear  for  some  time  that 
the  Inflation  we  have  been  experiencing 
has  been  working  a  severe  hardship  on 
our  citizens  who  depend  on  social  secu- 
rity benefits.    Along  with  many  other 
Republicans,  I  introduced  legislation  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress  to  provide 
automatic  increases  in  social  security 
benefits  commensurate  with  increases  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.    My  bill  was 
patterned  after  similar  "escalator  provi- 
sions" contained  In  the  dvll  service  pen- 
sion and  military  retirement  laws.    Un- 
der the  escalator  provision  contained  in 
the  civil  service  retirement  laws,  civil 
service  retirees  are  now  receiving  a  3.9- 
percent  Increase.    If  my  bill  had  been 
enacted  in  the  last  Congress,  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries  would  already  have  re- 
ceived a  comparable  Increase. 

Despite  the  continued  erosion  of  social 
security  benefits  by  Inflation,  the  admin- 


istration did  not  feel  it  was  necessary  to 
enact  legislation  adjusting  social  security 
benefits  to  increases  in  living  costs. 

In  view  of  this  double  standard  for 
social  security  and  civil  service  retirees 
and  the  failure  of  social  security  benefits 
to  keep  pace  with  increased  living  costs, 
it  became  apparent  that  Congress  should 
enact  benefit  increases  before  adjourning 
last  fall.  Shortly  before  Congress  ad- 
journed, I  introduced  legislation  calling 
for  an  immediate  8-percent  increase  in 
benefits.  If  the  administration's  sense 
of  concern  matched  the  urgency  of  its 
rhetoric,  social  security  beneficiaries 
would  currently  be  receiving  increased 
benefits.  Unfortunately,  the  administra- 
tion was  successful  in  delaying  action  on 
increased  benefits  ontil  this  year. 

My  bill  is  necessary  to  compensate  our 
social  security  beneficiaries  for  the  fail- 
ure of  benefit  Increases  to  keep  pace  with 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  also 
to  insure  prompt  aidjustBient  of  benefits 
to  increased  living  costs  in  the  future. 
The  last  two  increases  in  social  security 
benefits,  enacted  la  1958  and  1965,  were 
not  as  large  as  the  increases  in  living 
costs  that  had  occurred  since  the  previ- 
ous benefit  increased.  Additionally,  since 
the  effective  date  of  the  1965  increase, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  increased 
from  108.8  to  114.6 — an  increase  of  5.3 
percent.  The  8-percent  increase  pro- 
vided by  my  bill  more  than  makes  up  for 
the  failure  of  social  security  benefits  to 
keep  pace  with  living  costs,  and  brings 
social  security  benefits  up  to  date  as  of 
January  1  of  this  year. 

My  bill  provides  that  benefits  will  be 
automatically  adjusted  in  the  future  to 
compensate  for  increased  living  costs. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  beginning 
of  each  calendar  quarter,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
directed  to  detentiine  the  amount  by 
which  the  average  consumer  price  index 
during  the  preceding  calendar  quarter 
exceeds  the  average  consumer  price  in- 
dex during  the  baae  period.  If  the  aver- 
age consumer  prioe  index  has  increased 
3  percent  or  more  over  the  base  period, 
social  security  benefits  will  be  increased 
by  a  corresponding  amoimt. 

The  first  base  period  established  by  my 
bill  is  the  calendar  quarter  that  com- 
menced October  1,  1966.  After  each  in- 
crease granted  imder  the  provisions  of 
my  bill,  a  new  base  period  is  established, 
consisting  of  the  calendar  quarter  on 
which  the  increase  was  based. 

The  increases  in  benefits  are  effective 
for  moaiths  beginning  after  the  calendar 
quarter  during  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termirjes  that  an  Increase  is  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  always  been 
guided  by  the  philosophy  that  when  the 
cost  of  living  increases  significantly,  so- 
cial security  benefits  should  be  raised. 
Congress  has  periodically  increased  ben- 
efits through  the  years  to  maintain  the 
purchasing  power  of  social  security 
beneficiaries.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
congressional  workload  and  to  insure 
prompt  adjustment  of  benefits,  I  propose 
that  congress  profvide  for  these  periodic 
Increases  through  an  "escalator  provi- 
sion," such  as  we  have  already  provided 
in  the  clvU  service  and  military  retire- 
ment laws. 
Increases  In  tile  cost  of  living  create 


a  special  hardship  for  our  retired  elde^ 
citizens  who  are  living  on  a  small  fixed 
pension.  During  the  period  from  1958 
imtil  1965,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
increased  nearly  8  percentage  points. 
The  cost  of  services,  which  elderly  people 
are  more  likely  to  need  than  our  younger 
citizens.  Increased  twice  this  amount. 
Yet,  during  this  7-year  period,  social  s^ 
curity  beneficiaries  received  no  increase 
in  social  security  benefits. 

This  administration  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  plight  of  our  older 
citizens  during  these  years.  While  infla- 
tion robbed  our  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  decent  standard  of  living, 
this  administration  prevented  a  benefit 
increase  by  insisting  that  any  increase 
be  delayed  until  the  medicare  program 
could  be  enacted.  If  the  social  security 
laws  had  contained  an  "escalator  pro- 
vision" such  as  I  am  now  proposing,  this 
delay  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  chief  actuary  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  has  advised  me  that 
the  latest  actuarial  estimates  of  the  so- 
cial security  fund  show  that  an  immedi- 
ate 8-percent  increase  in  benefits  can  be 
enacted  with  no  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity taxes.  The  chief  actuary  has  also 
advised  me  that  since  wages  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex, social  security  tax  revenues  increase 
when  living  costs  go  up.  This  increased 
revenue  will  finance  automatic  increases 
in  social  security  benefits  tied  to  In- 
creased living  costs.  Therefore,  no  in- 
creased taxes  are  necessary  to  finance 
my  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  all  Members  will 
recognize  the  need  for  Congress  to  move 
quickly  in  enacting  benefit  increases  for 
our  social  security  recipients.  For  rea- 
sons of  soimd  administration  and  indi- 
vidual equity  to  our  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries, I  urge  prompt  enactment  of  this 
measiu'e. 
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CORRECTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  House  Resolution  7  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  the  following  corrections: 

First.  On  line  2  of  the  resolution  strike 
"Ninetieth  Congress"  and  insert  "Eighty- 
ninth  Congress"; 

Second.  In  line  5   of  the   resolution 
strike  out  the  period,  insert  a  comma, 
and  add  the  following: 
with  the  following  amendment,  to  wit: 
"In  rule  XI,  strike  out  clause  23  and  In- 
sert: "23."" 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  perfecting  what  the 
House  intended  to  do  on  Tuesday  last; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  g^ 
tleman  from  Michigan  is  correct.  Most 
of  them  are  obvious.   Obviously,  we  were 


working  last  year  under  the  rules  of  the 
89th  Congress,  but  there  were  two  or 
three  clerical  errors  and  the  only  pur- 
pose is  to  correct  clerical  errors. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LET  US  NOT  FORGET  THE  VETERAN 
Mr.   GURNEY.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 


PRINTING  OF  CORRECTED  RESO- 
LUTION IN  THE  JOURNAL  AND  IN 
THE  RECORD 

Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
as   just   corrected    be    printed    in    the 
Journal  and  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  corrected  resolution  is  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  7 
Resolved,  That  the  niles  of  the  House  of 
Representatives    of    the   Eighty-ninth    Con- 
gress, together  with  aU  appUcable  provisions 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  adopted 
as  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Ninetieth  Congress  with  the  following 
amendment  as  part  thereof,  to  wit : 
In  nile  XI,  strike  out  clause  23  and  Insert: 
"23.  The  Committee  on  Rules  shall  present 
to  the  House  reports  concerning  rules,  joint 
rules,  and  order  of  business,  within  three 
legislative  days  of  the  time  when  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  ccwnmlttee.     If  such  rule  or 
order  Is  not  considered  immediately.  It  shaU 
be  referred  to  the  calendar  and,  if  not  called 
up  by  the  Member  making  the  report  within 
seven  legislative  days  thereafter,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Ccanmlttee  may  call  It  up 
as  a  question  of  privilege  and  the  Speaker 
sball   recognize   any  member  of  the   Rules 
Committee  seeking  recognition  for  that  pxir- 
pose.    If  the  Committee  on  Rules  shall  make 
an  adverse  report  on  any  resolution  pending 
before  the  committee,  providing  for  an  order 
of   business   for   the   consideration    by   the 
House  of  any  public  bill  or  joint  resolution, 
on  days  when  It  shall  be  in  order  to  call  up 
motions  to  discharge  committees  It  shall  be 
In  order  for  any  Member  of  the  House  to  call 
up  for  consideration  by  the  House  any  such 
adverse  report,  and  It  sball  be  In  order  to 
move  the  adoption  by  the  House  of  said  reso- 
lution   adversely    reported    notwithstanding 
the   adverse   report   of    the    Committee    on 
Rules,  and  the  Speaker  shall  recognize  the 
Member  seeking  recognition  for  that  purpose 
as  a  question  of  the  highest  privilege." 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  for  next  week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un- 


animous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next, 
■nie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GURNEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
rush  of  legislation  that  moved  past  our 
weary  eyes  at  such  a  rapid  pace  during 
the  89th  Congress,  there  was,  it  seems, 
sometlilng     for     everybody.    Everyone, 
that  is,  except  the  aging  disabled  veter- 
ans on  fixed  incomes.    All  they  got  from 
the   "fabulous   89th"   was   a   shrinking 
dollar  to  buy  higher  priced  goods.    WhUe 
inflation  soared,  the  retirees  paid  for  it. 
I  am  therefore  introducing  legislation 
to  provide  richly  deserved  and  long-over- 
due relief  for  those  veterans  and  widows 
receiving  pensions,  by  raising  the  unbe- 
lievably low  outside  income  limits.    By 
increasing  these  long  out-dated  limita- 
tions, many  will  receive  higher  pensions. 
In  addition,  the  legislation  I  propose 
would  increase  by  10  percent  the  amount 
of  pension  paid  to  a  veteran's  widow. 
These  pensions,  at  their  highest  rate  un- 
der present  law  are  only  $80  a  month  for 
a  widow  with  children. 

This  legislation  is  not  new.  I  intro- 
duced identical  bills  a  year  ago  and 
pressed  for  their  enactment,  but  the  ad- 
ministration had  made  it  more  than  clear 
that  the  aging  and  disabled  veterans  were 
not  to  share  in  the  Great  Society.  They 
were,  it  seemed,  to  pay  for  it  instead.  As 
inflation  grew  steadily  worse  last  year, 
more  and  more  of  the  necessities  of  life 
became  luxuries  to  our  older  citizens. 

A  survey  I  made  late  last  year  showed 
many  veterans  and  their  widows  in  ill 
health  doing  without  medical  attention, 
prescribed  drugs,  even  food,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

It  became  a  matter  of  smiazement  to 
me  as  I  read  on  through  the  returned 
questionnaires  that  these  men  who  have 
given  so  much  for  our  coimtry  were  able 
to  survive  at  all  on  the  meager  pittances 
their  coimtry  provides  them.  A  disabled 
veteran  with  an  outside  income  of  $605 
a  year  receives  $75  a  month  from  his 
grateful  Government.  His  total  yearly 
income  is  $1,505. 

Here  is  real  poverty— and  striking 
those  who  are  either  too  old  or  ill  to  fight 
back.  Yet  the  Johnson  Ewiministration 
ignores  these  men  and  women  to  whom. 
If  to  anyone,  we  all  owe  a  great  debt,  and 
talks  of  spreading  the  wasteful  poverty 
war  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A  disabled  veteran  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  to  support  whose  wife  is  able  to 
earn  only  $1,005  a  year,  receives  $960  a 
year.  The  grand  total  of  $1,965  a  year  is 
far  below  the  President's  $3,000  "pov- 
erty" base.  But  where  is  he  when  these 
people  ask  for  help? 

The  recent  inflation  has  made  an  al- 
most unbearable  situation  impossible.  A 
14-cent  pound  of  apiples  in  1963  costs  22 
cents  this  year;  10  jroirnds  of  potatoes 
costs  23  cents  more  than  it  did  3  years 


a«o.  Even  cabbage  has  risen  over  35 
percent  since  1963.  And  yet  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  advises  Demo- 
crat candidates  to  "slip,  slide,  and  duck" 
any  mention  of  higher  food  costs,  and 
the  President  continues  slipping,  sliding, 
and  ducking  the  question,  "What  can  the 
retirees  do  if  this  goes  on?" 

The  bills  I  am  introducing  would  ease 
this  overwhelming  burden  for  a  large 
group  of  these  forgotten  warriors.  The 
amount  of  a  pension  is  determined  by 
the  amount  of  other  income  the  veteran 
or  widow  receives.  There  are  three  cate- 
gories, and  those  whose  income  from  so- 
cial security,  private  pensions,  modest 
savings,  and  so  forth,  places  them  in  the 
lowest  of  these,  receive  the  largest  pen- 
sion. 

By  increasing  the  limits,  those  in  the 
lowest  levels  of  each  would  be  included 
in  the  next  lower  category  and  thus 
would  receive  a  larger  pension.  In  addi- 
tion, the  legislation  I  propose  would  in- 
crease by  10  percent  the  pension  rate  for 
widows. 

The  limits  would  be  increased  on  the 

following  scale: 

New 
Veterans    and   widows    without    de- 
I>endents : 

Present  income  limit  of  $600 11,000 

Present  income  limit  of  •1,200 1,700 

Present  income  limit  of  $1,800 2,600 

Veterans  and  widows  with  depend- 
ents: 

Present  income  limit  of  $1,000 1,600 

Present  income  limit  of  $2,000 2,700 

Present  income  limit  of  $3,000 3,800 


Under  the  bills  I  propose  the  veteran 
mentioned  atxive  with  an  outside  income 
of  $605  a  year  would  fall  within  the  low- 
est limits  and  receive  a  pension  of  $100 
a  month.  His  yearly  income  would  then 
be  $1,805  Instead  of  $1,505.  Still  no 
room  for  luxuries,  but  at  least  a  few 
more  of  the  necessities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  right  now,  with  no  more  of  the 
foot  dragging  that  has  so  characterized 
our  treatment  of  our  older  citizens  in  the 
past.  These  are  but  the  first  two  of  sev- 
eral bills  I  plan  to  introduce  to  aid  re- 
tirees. I  hope  I  will  be  Joined  by  the 
great  number  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
concerned  over  our  treatment  of  our 
older  citizens. 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  UJ3.  COMMITTEE 
ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  89th  Congress,  I  was  privileged  to 
introduce  H.R.  12306.  legislation  to  pre- 
pare for  U.S.  observance  of  International 
Human  Rights  Year  in  1968. 

UnhappUy,  although  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  approved  the  bill  in 
modified  form,  it  was  not  acted  upon  by 
the  whole  House.  However,  the  Senate 
passed  the  measure  shortly  before  final 
adjournment,  on  October  17,  1966. 

I  now  reintroduce  this  bill.  Despite  the 
fact  that  a  year  has  evolved  since  I  first 
presented  this  legislation,  this  delay  has 
not  removed  the  Importance  nor  the  ap- 
propriateness of  clearly  defined  action  to 
make  American  observance  of  Interna- 
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tional  Human  Rights  Year  a  construc- 
tive endeavor. 

The  legislation  is  similar  to  that  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  October  17.  I  have 
made  some  necessary  technical  altera- 
tions in  order  to  update  references.  An 
expenditure  ceiling  has  been  added  of 
$300,000. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  has  proclaimed  that  1968  shall 
be  Intemational»  Hvunan  Rights  Year. 
A  report  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  International  Cooperation  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  take 
action  to  implement  International  Hu- 
man Rights  Year  so  that  its  purpose 
and  goals  can  be  furthered  In  a  mean- 
ingful manner. 

Here  in  the  House,  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  held  2  days  of  hearings  last 
August.  In  testifying,  I  presented  cor- 
respondence and  other  documentation 
to  the  subcommittee  reflecting  the  wide- 
spread interest  and  support  the  bill  had 
mustered  among  all  segments  of  the 
American  people. 

The  proposed  committee  which  the 
bill  envisages  will  have  several  Inter- 
locked responsibilities.  It  will  be  the 
prime  vehicle  through  which  the  United 
States  can,  during  the  year  1968  and 
prior  thereto,  awaken  Interest  In  and 
further  official  adherence  to  the  prac- 
tices of  international  law.  The  commit- 
tee, as  prescribed  In  the  bill,  shall  con- 
duct studies  and  seminars  throughout 
the  United  States;  explore  the  role  of  the 
United  States  In  furthering  the  applica- 
tion of  human  rights;  and  furnish  the 
President  with  a  report,  not  later  than 
September  1.  1967,  recommending  cer- 
tain concrete  steps  whereby  the  United 
States  can  officially  strengthen  Its  own 
observance  of  International  human 
rights.  .  __ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fresh  bUl  I  am  Intro- 
ducing contains  amendments  suggested 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  seconded  by 
the  Department  of  State,  as  reported  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  last  year. 
Both  of  these  executive  agencies  recom- 
mended passage  of  the  blU.  Their  sug- 
gestions were  technical  In  nature,  and 
did  not  infringe  upon  the  Intent  or  sub- 
stantive language  of  the  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  assist  In  secur- 
ing passage  of  this  legislation.  I  need 
not  remind  Members  of  the  House  that, 
as  a  great  power,  we  should  not  be  found 
wanting  In  this  vital  area  of  human 
lights.  Unless  we  can  move  sincerely 
and  constructively  In  this  field  of  inter- 
national law  and  world  himian  rights, 
our  reputation  will  Indeed  be  tarnished. 
The  Senate,  as  I  have  already  said,  ap- 
proved the  measure  last  year,  and  I 
fervently  urge  that  the  House  act  favor- 
ably early  In  this  90th  Congress. 


the    request    of    tte    gentleman    from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  results  of 
the  sugarbeet  harvest  in  Maine  and  New 
York  show  that  the  acreage  set  aside  to 
provide  beets  for  two  eastern  refineries 
was  almost  totally  wasted,  and  repre- 
sented lost  opportimities  for  other  sugar- 
beet  producers  this  year. 

I  warned  from  the  beginning  that  giv- 
ing a  green  light  to  unproven  areas  was 
a  mistake  which  would  benefit  no  one, 
and  would  penalize  established  growers. 
Now  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole  dubi- 
ous experiment  is  a  total  flop. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
show  that  allotments  to  the  Maine  and 
New  York  refineries  shoxxld  have  pro- 
vided more  than  82,000  acres  of  beets. 
But  a  total  of  only  about  9,000  acres 
were  harvested  this  past  year — with  an 
average  per-acre  yield  far  below  the  na- 
tional average. 

Had  this  acreage  been  assigned  to  es- 
tablished high-quality  beet  producing 
areas  such  as  the  Red  River  Valley  of 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  instead  of 
to  these  two  new  and  unproven  ones,  our 
farmers  could  have  planted  enough  addi- 
tional sugarbeet  acreage  to  supply  two 
processing  plants,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  50,000  raw  tons  of  sugar  a  year.  And 
it  would  have  benefited  the  American 
consumer.  This  action  has  deprived 
other  potential  producers  from  partici- 
pating in  the  sugar  program. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  Maine  this 
year  harvested  about  91/2  percent  of  the 
potential  acreage  set  aside  for  that  grow- 
ing area,  and  obtained  a  yield  per  acre 
that  was  around  61  percent  below  the 
national  average.  New  York  harvested 
less  than  21  percent  of  its  potential 
acreage  with  a  yield  almost  45  percent 
below  the  national  average. 


ADJOURNMENT 


THE  MISSING  SUGARBEET 
ACREAGE 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lancen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  mater. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dttncan),  for  5  n^nutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  KuPFERMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Duncan),  for  30  minutes,  January  18; 
and  to  revise  and  Mctend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.), un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  January  16, 1967, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

194.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  review  of  effort  to  collect  or  other- 
wise settle  certain  debtors'  accounts,  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  Department  ot 
Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

195.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  202(b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administration  Services  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Committee   on   Goverrmient   Operations. 

196.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  proposed  extension  of 
the  concession  contract  to  provide  accom- 
modations, facilities,  and  services  for  the 
public  at  the  Boulder  Beach  site  of  Lake 
Mead  National  Recreation  Area,  Nev.,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  70  Stat.  543;  to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

197.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  second  annual  report 
on  cooperative  water  research  and  training, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89- 
404;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

198.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to:    J 

Mr.  Hanley.      ' 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dukcan)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Harsha.       I 

Mr.  Saylor.       I 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLU-nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production.  Sixteenth  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Joint  Conomlttee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction (Rept.  No.  1).  Referred  to  the 
Conomlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


Mr.  St.  Onge  in 
Mr.  McCarthy 


,wo  Instances. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  2049.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform, 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  persons, 
businesses,  or  farms  displaced  by  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  2050.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  more  effective  prevention, 
control,  and  abatement  of  air  pollution 
through  the  establishment  of  air  regions  and 
standards  applicable  thereto;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H.B.  2051.  A  bill  for  the  estabUshment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 


•lecutlve  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
nj^mittee   on   Government   Operations. 
^^By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

Hit  2052.  A  bill   to   amend   titles    10,    14, 
Sj  and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
rtjEeserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
Jnd  clarify  the   status  of  National  Guard 
tjchniclans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 
HJl  2053.  A   bill   to   amend   tiUes    10,    14, 
32  and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
ii  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
ttd  clarify  the  sUtus   of   National  Guard 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.E  2054.  A  bin  to  reclassUy  certain  posi- 
tujns  in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
HJl.2055.  A  bin  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments,  to  provide  the  States  with 
additional  financial  resources  to  improve  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  return- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Federal  revenue  to  the 
SWtes;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  BURBE  of  Massachusetts: 
HS.  2056.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CAHTTJi: 
HJl.2057.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  2058.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  on  Alcatraz  Island  to  com- 
memorate the  founding  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  San  Francisco,  CaUf.,  in  1945,  and 
to  serve  as  a  symbol  of  peace;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
Hit.  2059.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization   by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extension  of  credit;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.2060.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Commission  on  Alcoholism,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.2061.  A  biU  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2062.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national  vet- 
erans' cemetery  system  consisting  of  all  cem- 
eteries of  the  United  States  in  which  veterans 
of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be  buried; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Hit.  2063.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to  be 
a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.2064.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
states  Code,  to  permit  the  recovery  by  the 
Government  of  amounts  due  the  Government 
in  the  settlement  of  civil  service  retirement 
claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
(^vil  Service. 

H.R.  2065.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  reduction  in 
annuity  when  the  potential  survivor-annui- 
tant predeceases  the  retired  employee,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.20e6.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 


cation;   to   the    Committee    on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HJl.  2067.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORN  (by  request) : 
H.R.  2068.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  provide  additional  read- 
justment assistance  for  veterans  of  service 
after  January  31,  1955,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  2069.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  broaden  the  vet- 
erans' educational  assistance  program  under 
that  title  to  provide  for  assistance  in  on-the- 
job  training  programs,  on-the-farm  training 
programs,  and  certain  flight  training;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2070.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  increase  In 
compensation    for    veterans    having    certain 
service-connected  disabilities;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  Dtn.SKI: 
H.R.  2071.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  book  rate  to  books 
issued   to   supplement   other   books;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  2072.  A  bill   to  provide  for  computa- 
tion of  disability  retirement  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2073.  A  bill  to  amend  tjtie  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  purchase 
by  the  United  States  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  foreign  firms  which  have  used  slave 
labor,  unless  compensation  has  been  made  to 
the  individuals  Involved  or  their  heirs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  2074.  A  bill  to  establish  a  UJS.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  observ- 
ance of  the  year  1968  as  International  Human 
Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.B.  2075.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 21,  1935,  In  order  to  establish  a  grant-in- 
aid  program  for  the  preservation  of  build- 
ings having  archeological,  architectural,  or 
historical  signlflcance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2076.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of  wages  entitled 
to  priority  to  $2,000,  to  provide  that  i)enBlon, 
welfare,  and  other  fringe  benefits  shall  be 
treated  as  wages,  and  to  Increase  the  priority 
period  from  3  months  to  12  months  with  re- 
spect to  certain  wage  components;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2077.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  116  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  not  take  ju- 
dicial notice  of  arrests  of  persons  engaged  In 
peaceful  activities  in  furtherance  of  rights 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  2078.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2079.  A  bill  to  provide  that  arrests  of 
persons  engaged  in  peaceful  activities  in  fur- 
therance of  their  rights  or  the  rights  of  other 
persons  under  the  Ck)nstitutlon  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  their  employment 
by  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2080.  A  bin  to  permit  a  State  to  elect 
to  use  funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
purposes  of  urban  mass  transportation;  to 
the  Conomlttee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  2081.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1965  to  eliminate  the 
provision  which  denies  hospltel  Insurance 
benefits  to  uninsured  individuals  who  are 
members  of  certain  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD : 
HJl.  2082.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  travel,  txansporta- 


tlon,  &nA  education  aUowances  to  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  for  de- 
pendents' schooling,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  2083.  A  bin  to  assist  In  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
dlsclo6\u'e  of  finance  charges  In  connection 
with  extension  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Bankmg  and  Cxirrency. 

HJl.  2084.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  acadenUc 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Conomlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  2085.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Blscayne  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  find  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.R.  2086.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extension  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  2087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  repeal  the 
existing  limit  on  the  grant  funds  which  may 
be  used  thereunder  In  any  one  State,  and  to 
provide  for  a  more  effective  apportionment  of 
such  funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  2088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain grants  to  assure  adequate  conunuter 
service  In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.  R.  2089.  A  bill  to  permit  a  State  to  elect 
to  use  funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  purposes  of  urban  mass  transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
HJl.  2090.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  2091.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  presimip- 
tive  service  connection  in  cases  where  certain 
veterans  contract  progressive  muscular  atro- 
phy within  7  years  of  separation  from  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
HJl.  2092.  A  bin  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 
presumption  of  service  connection  in  the 
case  of  veterans  suffering  from  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis  developing  a  10-percent 
degree  of  dlsabiUty  within  7  years  from  the 
date  of  discharge  or  release;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2093.  A  blU  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a 
2-year  presumptive  period  of  service  connec- 
tion for  malignant  tumors  (cancer)  which 
develop  within  5  years  from  the  date  of  sepa- 
ration from  active  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2094.  A  bin  to  amend  tiUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the 
period  of  presumption  of  service  connection 
for  certain  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis  from 
7  to  10  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  2095.  A    bin    to    require    aU    Insured 
banks  to  clear  checks  at  par;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  2096.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior In  the  construction  and  operation  of  a, 
large  prototype  desalting  plant,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
HJl.  2097.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  conditions  In  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  lands  to  the  University  of  Maine 
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■o  aa  to  permit  aucli  university,  subject  to 
certain  conditions,  to  sell,  lease,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  such  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  2098.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  State  of  Maine  to  negoti- 
ate and  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  certain  road,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
HJl.  2099.  A  bill  to  consent  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  State  of  Maine  and  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswiclc,  Canada,  provid- 
ing for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
an  international  bridge  between  Calais, 
Maine,  and  Milltown,  New  Brunswick;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.2100.A  bill  to  amend  the  Vessel  Ex- 
change Act  by  eliminating  the  trade-in  re- 
quirement in  certain  cases  where  national 
defense  purposes  require;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  FlsherieA. 

HJl.  2101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust  31,  1916,  so  as  to  provide  a  standard 
for  a  dry  1>4 -quart  container;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

HJl.  2102.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  acts  re- 
lating to  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJl.  2103.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  a  memorial  to  Woodrow 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

HJi.  2104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  2105.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.2106.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  xvm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  podiatrists'  services  under  the  program  of 
supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

HJl.2107.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  vmder  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.HORTON: 
HJt.  2108.  A  bill  to  provide  overtime  pay 
for  substitute  postal  employees  for  hours 
worked  In  excess  of  8  hours  In  any  single  day; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  2100.  A  bin  to  provide  grants  for  as- 
sistance In  the  research  and  development  of 
methods  to  abate  pollution  of  the  water  of 
Leike  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.LANDRITM: 
HJt.2110.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary at  th9  Interior  to  accept  donations  of 
land  for,  and  to  construct,  administer,  and 
maintain  an  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  In  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
Oeorgla,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  2111.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
C(Hnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.McFAIX: 
HJl.  2112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  with- 
holding of  Federal  Income  taxes  for  em- 
ployees of  certain  water  districts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts : 
HJl.  2113.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  boards  established  thereunder  shall 
give  conslderaUon  to  satisfactory  evidence  re- 
lating to  good  character  and  exemplary  con- 
duct in  civilian  life  after  discharge  or  dis- 
missal  In  determining  whether  or  not  to 


correct  certain  dlschArgee  and  dismissals;  to 
authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplary  re- 
habilitation certlflcatc;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HJl.  2114.  A  bUl  t«  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  accord  to  cer- 
tain persons,  who  suffered  the  loss  of  a  hand 
or  foot  in  World  War  n,  benefits  and  perqui- 
sites similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  persons  suf- 
fering such  a  loss  during  the  Korean  conflict; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  exemption  of  the  sole  surviving 
able-bodied  son  In  certain  families;  to  the 
Committee  on  Arm«d  Services. 

HJl.  2116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  for  tuition,  fees,  or  services 
to  certain  public  and  private  institutions  of 
higher  education  or  for  occupational  train- 
ing or  retraining;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  2117.  A  bill  t«  provide  social  security 
coverage  as  self-employed  individuals  for 
State  and  local  public  officers,  not  otherwise 
covered  under  Federal-State  agreement,  who 
are  ftald  on  a  fee  basts  by  persons  other  than 
the  State  or  local  government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.2118.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
Increases  in  the  insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  2119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  imported 
footwear  uppers  shall  be  marked  with  covm- 
try  of  origin;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  2120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1)54  to  provide  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  retarded  child  in  a 
professionally  qualified  custodial  institution 
shall  be  deductible  as  a  medical  expense;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLSEJf: 
HJl.  2121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act,  as  amended,  to  permit  the 
inspection  of  certsUn  grain  thereunder  upon 
the  basis  of  submitted  samples;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  2122.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-managemtnt  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

H.R.  2123.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  2124.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  lor  the  construction,  re- 
construction, and  improvement  of  the  Alaska 
Highway;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  2125.  A  bill  to  provide  for  national 
cemeteries  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts; to  the  Cocnmittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2126.  A  bill  to  authorize  Uens  of  value 
of  secvu-ed  equipment  used  solely  for  naviga- 
tion or  flwhing  on  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
and  to  permit  the  recording  of  such  Uens;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

HJl.  2127.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  em- 
ployees of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  to  elect  coTerage  under  the  Federal 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system,  as 
self-employed  individuals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTIWGER : 
HJl.  2128.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Congress  over  construction  of 
hydroelectric  projects  on  the  Colorado  River 
below  Olen  Canyon  Dam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  PEPPXR: 
H.R.  2129.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  aiscayne  National  Monu- 


ment in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  2130.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10,  14, 33, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,   to  strength^ 
the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forctt, 
and  clarify   the  statxis   of  National  Ouaitf 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  2131.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  RIVERS: 
HJl.  2132.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  moving  expense  ben- 
efits for  members  of  the  uniformed  service); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  2133.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 
lishment  of  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Academy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  2134.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prepua- 
tion  of  plans  for  a  memorial  to  Woodrow 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

HJl.  2135.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  National  Vet- 
erans Cemetery  System  consisting  of  all  cem- 
eteries of  the  United  States  In  which  vet- 
erans of  any  war  or  confiict  are  or  may  be 
buried:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2136.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  shall  acquire  additional 
land  for  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery,  N.J.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2137.  A  bill  to  prescribe  penalties  tor 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2138.  A  bill  to  amend  section  319  ot 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  per- 
mit naturalization  for  certain  employees  of 
U.S.  nonprofit  organizations  engaged  in  dla- 
semlnatlng  information  which  significantly 
promotes  U.S.  Interest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2139.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Oommla- 
slon  on  Architecture  and  Planning  for  the 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  ROUSH: 
H.R.  2140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL :  

HJl.  2141.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVlll  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  beneflti 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  2142.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  2143.  A  biU  to  amend  title  n  of  tbe 
Social     Security    Act    to    Increase    benefit 
amounts,  to  raise  the  wage  base,  to  provide 
for  cost-of-living  increases  in  benefits,  to  in- 
crease widows*  benefits,  to  provide  wife's  or 
widow's  benefits  for  certain  additional  di- 
vorced women,  to  provide  for  contributiona 
to  the  social  security  trust  funds  from  the 
general  revenues,  to  otherwise  extend  and  im- 
prove the  insurance  system  established  by 
such  title,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
HJl.  2144.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior   to   establish   the   Lincoln 
Homestead  National  Recreation  Area;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIKF.S: 
HJl.  2145.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compuU- 
tlon  of  disability  retirement  pay  for  mem- 
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DeiB  of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  2146.  A  bUl  to  authorize  famUy  hous- 
ing unite  at  or  In  support  of  mlUtary  Inat^- 
Ifttions  or  activities  to  be  leased  for  pa^oda 
of  up  to  10  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HR  2147.  A  bUl  providing  for  the  leasing 
Of  facilities  for  housing  bachelor  mlUtary 
personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 

H  R  2148.  A  bill  to  create  the  Interoceanlc 
canals  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
tb  the  committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

HR  2149.  A  bill  to  protect  domestic  con- 
sumers against  an  inadequate  supply  of  soy- 
beans and  soybean  producte;  to  maintain 
and  promote  foreign  trade;  to  protect  pro- 
ducers of  soybeans  against  an  unfair  loss  of 
income  resulting  from  the  establishment  of 
a  reserve  supply;  to  assUt  in  marketing  soy- 
beans for  domestic  consumption  and  export; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H  R.  2150.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  and  rural  carriers  in 
the  postal  field  service  on  a  merit  basis,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) . 
HJl  2151  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
Unl^  Steies  code  to  make  the  children^ 
certain  veterans  having  a  service-connected 
Smty  rated  at  not  less  than  50  percent 
Sble  for  benefits  under  the  war  orpha^ 
educational  assistance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR  2152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  Incorpo- 
rating the  Disabled  American  Veterans  so  as 
to  privlde  for  an  annual  audit  of  «»elr  ac- 
Munts;    to    the    Committee    on    Veterans 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
HJl  2153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 19  1949,  entitled  "An  act  to  assist  States 
in  collecting  sales  and  use  texes  on  clga- 
rettes  "  so  as  to  control  all  types  of  Illegal 
transportation  of  cigarettes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HR  2164.  A  blU  to  provide  long-term  leas- 
ing for  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN : 
HJl    2166.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  classification  of  Chinese  gooseberries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
HR.  2166.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  first  Saturday  in  May 
of  each  year  as  a  "day  of  recognition'    for 
firefighters;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  WHTTB: 
HJl.  2167.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
national Monorail  Corp.  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  monorail  service  In  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  and  across  the  Rio  Grande  be- 
tween El  Paso  and  Cludad  Juarez,  Mexico; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  2168.  A  bin  to  regtUate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  the  Stetes  by  providing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  texatlon  of  Interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 
HJl.  2159.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  the  States  by  providing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  taxation  of  Interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHTTENER : 
H.R.  2160.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  the  States  by  providing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
HJl.  2161.  A  bill  to  regvUate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  the  Stetes  by  providing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  taxation  of  Interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HJl.  2162.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  the  States  by  providing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HJl.  2163.  A  biU  to  regulate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  the  Stetes  by  providing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  texatlon  of  Interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
HJl.  2164.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  the  Stetes  by  providing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  taxation  of  interstate  conunerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
HJl.  2165.  A  bin  to  regulate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  the  States  by  providing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  taxation  of  Interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  Pennsylvania : 
HJl.  2166.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  the  States  by  providing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJl.  2167.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the    Committee    on   Post    Office   and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HJl.  2168.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJl.  2169.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tions law,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  2170.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outelde  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deductions  from  benefite  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.    BERRY: 
H.J.  Res.  122.  Joint    resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  the  offering  of 
prayers  in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  term  of 
office  of  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  4  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  October  81  of 
each  year  as  "National  UNICEF  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  14th  day  of  March  of  each  year  as  "Albert 
Einstein  Memorial  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  September  of  each 
year  as  "Interfalth  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.J.  Res.  127.  Joint    resolution    proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  relative  to  equal  righte  for 

men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.J.Re8. 129.  Joint    resolution   requesting 


the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week  in 
October  of  every  year  as  National  Student 
Council  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  51.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
continue  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.  Con  Res.  52.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
continue  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Congress;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  53.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  U.S.  military  personnel  held  cap- 
tive in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  54.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  prosecutions  for  war  crimes  In  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  55.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
suspend    regulations    on    diet    supplemente 
until  Congress  acta;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  56.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  57.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Con- 
stantino Brumidl;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  58.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  ite  legal  drinking 
age  to  21;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  69.  Conctirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Conunittee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.  Con.  Ree.  60.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplemente;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to    the    imposition    of    economic    sanctiona 
against  Rhodesia  by  the  United  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  62.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplemente;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  ASPINALL: 
H.  Res.  114.  Resolution    to   provide    funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigations  au- 
thorized by  H.  Res.  34;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
ByMr.DORN: 
H.  Res.  116-.  Resolution   creating   a   Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.  Res.  lie.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rulea 
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of  the  Hoiiae  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN: 

H.  Res.  117.  Resolution    creating   a   Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.  Res.  118.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  Jurls<Jlctlon,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  IIQ!  Resolution  authorizing  a  Rep- 
resentative In  Congress  who  is  a  member  of 
a  certain  committee  to  designate  one  of  his 
employees  to  be  cleared  for  access  to  classified 
Information  available  to  the  Representative 
In  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  such  commit- 
tee; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  120.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Res.  121.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  lurban  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER : 

H.  Res.  122.  Resolution  authorizing  under 
certain  circumstances  the  broadcasting  and 
telecasting  of  public  hearings  conducted  by 
HMue '  'Committees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

ByMr.  SIKES: 

H.  Res.  123.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  recent  Increases 
In  the  retail  price  of  milk;  to  the  Committee 

on  Rules.  

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

B.  Res.  124.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
all  matters  relating  to  procurement  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  personnel  of  such 
Department,  laws  administered  by  such  De- 
partment, use  of  funds  by  such  Department, 
and  scientific  research  in  support  of  the 
armed  services;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  125.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  investigation  and  study  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  124;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Admlnlstaration. 
By  Mr.  TTIAOUE  of  Texas: 

H.  Res.  126.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  investigation  and  study 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  101:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 

HJt.  2171.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Jose  Moreno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  ANNUNZIO: 

HJl.2172.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Majda 
Brlnovec;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

USt.  2173.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Sofia  Cas- 
carano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

njR.  2174.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 
Ebroom;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2175.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  loannls 
Saltarls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2176.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Blenven- 
Ido  Tan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  2177.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pantells 
VakldU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  2178.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CJonzalo 
Ramirez  Villa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
duy. 


By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.2179.  A  bUl  fo»  the  relief  of  Nikola 
Sudar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 

HJi.  2180.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr. 
Frank  Mlccoli;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAK: 

H.R.  2181.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  reopen  and  con- 
tinue case  No.  66-55;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAOHER: 

H.R.  2182.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Crlncoll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

HJi.  2183.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amado 
Buenconsejo  Budy  and  Sonla  Lln-Budy;  to 
the  Committee  on   tlje  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2184.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 
Serletl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.2185.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Anna  Benes-Szoverffy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  2186.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Giu- 
seppe Cannata;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2187.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eltseo  Cldre;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  2188.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Khatcha- 
dour  B.  Palandjian;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.R.  2189.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Man- 
uel G.  Pena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2190.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Perouze 
Tentunian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2191.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
vessel  Annie  B.  in  the  coastwise  trade;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  2192.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
vessel  Ocean  Delight  ixi  the  coastwise  trade; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

HM.  2193.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  ves- 
sel Eugenie  II,  owned  by  J.  C.  Strout,  of  Mil- 
bridge,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  full  coastwise 
privileges;  to  the  Committee  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 

H.R.  2194.  A  bill  for,  the  relief  of  Shlomo 
Zack;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  ot  Maryland: 

HJi.  2195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rafael 
and  Olimpla  Aybar;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^ 

H.R.  2196.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Renato  R.  Esplna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.2197.  A  bill  fo^  the  relief  of  Maria 
Felicia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2198.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Bok  Sin 
Kim;  to  the  Commltt«e  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.2199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  K.  S. 
Krishnaswaml;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2200.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  San- 
tiago Leyte-Vidal,  his  wife,  Nocldla  J. 
Negrelra-Leyte,  and  their  minor  children, 
Lourdes  I.  Lie3rte-Vi(lal  and  Santiago  M. 
Leyte-Vldal;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2201.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Peter  K. 
Newman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2202.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Nell  Ber- 
nard Poole;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Valentlna 
Samson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2204.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hideo 
Uchlyama;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


H.R.  2205.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sul  Tsai 
Zee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  2206.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to  reopen 
and  continue  case  No.  66-55;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

H.R.  2207.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  G. 
Erlckson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  2208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jung  Ja 
Hahn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  O'KONSKI: 

H.R.  2209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josef 
Enzlnger;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2210.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kagha- 
noosh  Hagop  Tatlan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  OLSEN: 

H.R.  2211.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Rask 
(Harma  Rlzk);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  2212.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salvador 
Esperon  A.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 

H.R.  2213.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John 
Vincent  Amirault;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2214.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hermano 
Braz  de  Andrade;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.2215.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel 
Andrade;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2216.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Annlbale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2217.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Monica  G. 
Anvoner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Arsena;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2219.A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Slmoes  Barboso;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2220.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laura  Bar- 
rios; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  2221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  and 
Efrant  Charles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2222.A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Joao 
Manuel  Borges  Soares  Da  Mota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2223.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Edmundo 
Jacome  Monteiro  De  Medelros;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Lulz 
DeMelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  2225.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oll-Gario 
Lobo  Depina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2226.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irvla  Dl- 
Flore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2227.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rodolfo 
Camllo  Farias;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  2228.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Furtado  Gabriel;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  2229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WassUy 
Michael  Hanna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GugUelmo 
and  Fllomena  lannuzzl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2231.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
locco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isak  and 
Luiza  Kazez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2233.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Gaetano 
La  Bella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2234.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ta  Wah 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2235.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Paul  R. 
Levesque;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  2236.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Carlo 
Marotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2237.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Marques;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  2238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
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Matessleh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  2239.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco, 
Seraflna,  and  Maria  Mazzei;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

KB.  2240.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Fernanda 
Mendonca;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary- 

H.R.  2241.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salvador 

Vlelra  de  Mendonca;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2242.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 

Santoro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Octavlo 

Francisco  Miranda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  2244.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  N. 
Nunez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJi.  2245.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Joao 
Borges  Tavares  de  OUvelra;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  2246.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
Macedo  de  Farla  de  Ornelas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2247.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Tereslna 
Manclnl  PantaneUa;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2248.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Pepe;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2249.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carolina 

Pereira;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2250.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  de 

Patlma  Dlas  Pereira;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2251.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlzlero 
Pesce,  Gluseppa  Pesce,  Zlna  Pesce,  and  En- 
rico Pesce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2252.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Sacco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2253.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Gilfrola 

Sacco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 

Hyman  Sanderson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  2255.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Llna  Sllva; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2256.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Odete  Sllva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2257.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Sepulveda  Suarez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Tardanlco;  to  the  Comnxlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


H.R.  2259.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Adolf  L. 
Vandendorpe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2260.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria  de 
Fatima  Gouveia  Victoria;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2261.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Nlkolaos 
Vrotsos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2262.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Franca 
Zazzera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  2263.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Henry  E. 
Bullock;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POLANCO- ABREU : 
HJi.  2264.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Orlando 
Fidel  Ray;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2265.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Barca 
Ruiz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJi.  2266.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chin 
Jo  Tseng;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  2267.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Elma 
Eiola  Tobitt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2268.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Tsimenoglou  and  his  wife,  Arety  Tslmenog- 
lou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HJi.  2269.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Arlene  W. 
Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
HJi.  2270.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lt.  David 
Campbell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2271.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Crystal 
Julia    Puller;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  2272.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vincente 
LaRuSa  and  his  daughters,  Roea  (Roslta) 
LaRuffa  and  Pascualina  LaRuSa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  2273.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Leo  Tem- 
mer,  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.2274.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yoehlo 
Watanabe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HJI.  2275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rl- 
cardo  Vallejo  Samala;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
HJi.  2276.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anan 


Michael  Charak  and  Nadya  Marie  Charak; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  2277.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Reginald 
Robert  David  Hitchcock;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2278.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Morris  L. 

Kalden;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  2279.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vivian 

Cohen  Kalden;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.B.  2280.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Madjld 
Yaghmai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  2281.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dwayne 
C.  Cox  and  WUUam  D.  Martin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE : 
HJi.  2282.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees    of    the   Naval    Weapons    Center. 
Concord.  Calif.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2283.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ray 
P.  McMillan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2284.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lulsa 
Caridad  Roque  de  Rasmussen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2285.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Armlndo 
Santos-Perrelra;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.        

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  2286.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Joana 
Krasnauskas  (also  known  as  Krasnausklene) : 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2287.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Sp.  E-4 
Daniel  A.  Paradeza  U.S.  Army;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi: 
H.R.  2288.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Charles 
B.  Franklin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
10.  Mr.  CONTE  presented  a  petition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Chiefs  of  PoUce  Association, 
relative  to  enactment  of  S.  3740  to  provide 
Federal  support  for  the  program  to  equip  po- 
lice departments  with  the  most  modem  de- 
vices for  crime  prevention,  and  to  provide 
additional  frequencies  for  the  safety  and  spe- 
cial radio  services,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Ten-Point  Prog[ram  To  Improve  the  Social 
Security  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  12, 1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
urgent  domestic  problem  facing  the  90tli 
Congress  is  that  of  providing  an  adequate 
income  for  our  retired  citizens  living  on 
fixed  incomes  imder  our  social  security 
system  in  a  time  of  rapidly  rising  prices. 
These  people  have  worked  long  and  have 
looked  forward  to  comfortable  and  se- 
cure years  of  retirement.  Instead  of 
security,  however,  they  have  more  and 
more  been  plagued  by  the  specter  of  be- 
ing unable  to  provide  the  minimum  ne- 
cessities of  a  decent  life. 

Social  security  today  constitutes  the 
principal  or  sole  income  for  most  re- 


tirees. Even  after  a  decade  and  a  half 
of  far-reaching  liberalization  of  the  pro- 
gram, its  benefits  still  fall  dismally  short 
of  the  needs  of  the  elderly  people.  The 
present  act,  even  considering  the  new 
creditable  earnings,  will  not  significantly 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  lower-paid  workers, 
their  dependents  and  their  survivors. 
At  no  level  will  present  social  security 
benefits  enable  a  retiree  and  his  wife  to 
avoid  serious  reduction  in  the  standard 
of  living  they  achieved  while  working. 

Our  society  has  the  responsibility  to 
provide  for  our  older  citizens,  the  wid- 
ows, and  all  those  unable  to  provide  for 
themselves  because  of  old  age  and  dis- 
ability, so  that  they  may  be  able  to  face 
the  future  with  security  and  dignity. 
The  Nation  owes  the  retired  people  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  for  their  past  ef- 
forts in  helping  to  build  the  country  and 
achieve  its  present  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Prom  an  economic  standpoint  it  is 
sound  and  desirable  that  this  group  of 
citizens     receive     additional     income. 


Their  funds  are  spent  on  services  or  con- 
sumer items,  and  thus  the  economy  as  a 
whole  is  continuously  primed.  Elven 
more  important  is  the  social  and  human 
good  that  comes  from  providing  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  living  through  the  so- 
cial security  program,  rather  than  sup- 
plementing inadequate  benefits  with  re- 
lief and  welfare  subsidies. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
our  present  social  security  system  to  pro- 
vide the  following  increases  in  benefits: 
First.  The  minimum  benefits  payable 
are  to  be  raised  from  the  present  $44  to 
$90  per  month,  effective  January  1, 1968. 
Second.  There  is  to  be  an  increase  In 
overall  retirement  benefits  by  an  aver- 
age of  approximately  50  percent,  as  of 
January  1.  1968.    The  increase  will  be 
sUghtly  greater  for  those  whose  Ufetlme 
earnings   were    lowest.    Thus,    persons 
whose  lifetime  earnings  averaged  from 
$95  to  $250  a  month  will  receive  a  50- 
percent  increase  in  benefits,  while  one 
who  has  earned  $500  a  month  during  his 
lifetime  will  receive  an  increase  of  just 
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under  40  percent.  In  the  case  of  those 
whose  lifetime  wages  have  averaged  un- 
der $95  a  month,  they  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  mlnlmimi  of  $90  or  $135  a 
month  If  there  Is  a  wife  who  is  62  and 
therefore  qualifies  for  marital  benefits, 
^r  these  low-Income  persons  the  bene- 
fits will  be  more  than  doubled. 

Third.  Widows*  benefits  are  to  be  in- 
creased under  this  bill  from  the  present 
level  of  82  y2  percejjt  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  her  deceased  husband  to  100 
percent.  It  will  allow  her  to  receive  her 
widow's  share,  as  well  as  any  old-age  or 
disability  benefits  to  which  she  may  be 
entitled. 

Fourth.  The  limitation  on  the  amo\mt 
of  outside  income  that  a  retired  person 
may  earn  is  to  be  raised  to  $2,400  instead 
of  the  present  $1,500  while  receiving 
benefits  under  the  social  security  system. 

Fifth.  An  alternative  method  is  pro- 
vided for  computing  benefits,  based  upon 
the  individual's  average  monthly  earn- 
ings during  his  10  highest  consecutive 
years  of  employment.  Therefore,  bene- 
fits will  more  directly  reflect  a  man's 
productivity  during  his  best  working 
years,  and  thus  will  increase  the  monthly 
pension  checks  for  millions  of  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Sixth.  The  amount  of  time  a  divorced 
woman  must  have  been  married  in  order 
to  be  considered  a  wife  or  widow  for 
social  security  purposes  is  to  be  reduced 
to  10  years  from  the  present  requirement 
of  20  years.  This  Is  Intended  to  help 
women  who  were  divorced  too  late  in  life 
to  be  able  to  work  long  enough  to  qualify 
for  adequate  old-age  insurance  benefits 
based  on  their  own  earnings. 

Seventh.  The  payroll  tax  will  be  in- 
creased from  its  present  level  of  3.85 
percent,  not  including  medicare,  to  5  per- 
cent each  for  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee, in  order  to  flnanace  the  additional 
benefits  enumerated  above.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  a  series  of  step  increases  over 
the  coming  years. 

Eighth.  The  earning  and  benefit  levels 
will  be  increased  to  $12,000  upon  enact- 
ment and  $15,000  in  1968,  thus  return- 
ing to  the  original  concept  of  social  se- 
curity when  first  introduced:  namely, 
that  those  contributing  to  the  fund 
would  be  doing  so  on  the  basis  of  their 
full  salary.  At  present,  only  about  65 
percent  of  those  who  pay  into  the  social 
seciulty  fund  do  so  on  their  full  salary. 
To  prevent  imbalance  in  the  future,  my 
bill  provides  for  the  automatic  adjust- 
ment of  contributions  and  earnings  base 
to  refiect  changes  in  national  earning 
levels. 

Ninth.  A  provision  for  an  automatic 
adjustment  of  benefits  to  meet  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living  is  contained  in  the 
bill.  The  adequacy  of  the  social  security 
program  in  the  past  has  been  seriously 
weakened  because  the  benefits  have  re- 
mained more  or  less  stationary,  while 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen.  Under  the 
bill,  benefits  will  rise  1  percent  with  each 
corresponding  rise  in  the  consiuner  price 
index.  The  benefits  granted  by  Congress 
under  this  bill  will  therefore  continue 
to  keep  abreast  of  inflationary  trends, 
rather  than  merely  make  up  for  what 
has  been  lost.  The  bill  does  not  consider 
all  possibilities  for  automatic  adjust- 
ments to  keep  pace  with  changing  eco- 


nomic conditions.  I*  does  not,  for  in- 
stance, provide  for  additional  benefits  to 
reflect  the  increases  in  real  income  that 
others  in  the  economy  receive  when  pro- 
ductivity rises.  This  Is  one  of  several 
far-reaching  questions  which  the  Con- 
gess  may  want  to  explore  in  re-examin- 
ing the  social  securllsy  program.  How- 
ever, by  including  automatic  adjustment 
features,  the  bill  will  do  far  more  than 
provide  for  current  needs,  and  will  be 
responsive  to  reasonably  expected  future 
requirements. 

Tenth.  Benefits  are  to  be  financed 
partly  out  of  general  tax  revenues.  The 
bUl  provides  a  formula  whereby  equal 
amounts  will,  for  the  first  time,  be  con- 
tributed out  of  general  revenues  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1969.  By  1977,  gen- 
eral revenues  will  finance  35  percent  of 
the  social  security  system.  The  partial 
financing  of  benefits  from  general  reve- 
nue, while  a  significant  new  feature,  is 
not  a  new  approach.  It  was  in  fact  an- 
ticipated by  the  first  Presidentially  ap- 
pointed Council  of  Economic  Security, 
whose  deliberations  preceded  the  enact- 
ment of  the  original  legislation.  At- 
tempting to  meet  all  of  the  social  security 
costs  by  means  of  a  payroll  tax  would  be 
regressive  taxation  and  put  a  dispropor- 
tionate burden  on  those  we  are  trying  to 
help  most,  and  those  least  able  to  meet 
such  a  burden.  Financing  cost  in  part 
from  general  revenues  would  represent 
progressive  taxation,  and  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  broadly  based  graduated 
individual  and  corporate  tax  structure 
and  place  more  of  the  burden  on  those 
best  able  to  pay. 

These,  then,  are  the  10  essential  fea- 
tures and  provisions  of  my  bill  to  revise 
and  improve  the  social  security  system. 
Passage  of  this  biU  as  soon  as  possible  is 
essential,  in  order  to  provide  immediate 
increases  in  benefits  to  the  large  segment 
of  the  population  living  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level.  The  bill  is  also  important 
for  its  proposed  innovations  in  the  use  of 
automatic  adjustments  to  meet  changes 
in  the  economy,  and  for  financing  part  of 
the  cost  from  general  revenues.  Finally 
it  provides  the  basis  for  an  intensive  and 
very  necessary  review  of  this  all-impor- 
tant area  of  domestic  legislation. 


ends  and  vacations  that  nature  and  man 
can  provide. 

Forty-five  ski  slopes,  which  include 
37  with  snowmaking  equipment,  were 
planned  to  satisfy  beginners  as  well  as 
veterans.  There  were  only  eight  slopes  in 
the  State  in  1962,  and  the  increasing 
number  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
growth  of  thoroughly  modern  lodges, 
motels,  dining  rooms,  and  services  for 
total  enjoyment.  Most  of  our  attractive 
skiing  sites  can  be  reached  in  2  to  4  hours 
of  safe  driving  from  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  or  New  York. 

For  up-to-the-minute  news  of  weather 
conditions  in  Pennsylvsmia,  you  may  call 
the  Harrisburg  Ski  Desk  of  the  State's 
travel  department.  The  nmnber  is  717- 
238-5161,  a  number  every  winter  sports 
enthusiast  should  have  on  file  for  use 
from  the  middle  of  December  until  the 
latter  part  of  March. 

Pennsylvania  welcomes  you. 


Ao  Invitation  To  Ski  in  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  FENNSTLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  aEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  12. 1967 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
Pennsylvania  Ski  Week,  and  I  should  like 
to  advise  that  the  Cotnmonwealth  invites 
everyone  to  come  up  and  take  advantage 
of  the  winter  wonderland  of  the  East. 

The  long  trips  to  New  England  for 
winter  sports  thrills  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary or  practical.  Pennsylvania  is  fast 
becoming  the  year-around  recreation 
headquarters  for  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  and  their  neighbors  because  our 
ideal  topography  and  weather  have  been 
complemented  with  necessary  facilities 
and  equipment  to  offer  the  finest  week- 
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Tribate  to  Charles  Barchfield 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  12, 1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  January  9,  1967,  the  world  lost 
a  blazing  talent  with  the  death  of  Charles 
Burchfield.  It  was  my  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  count  this  master  watercolorist 
among  my  constituents  in  the  39th  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  State  and  to  assist  in 
the  dedication  last  month  in  the  opening 
of  the  Burchfield  Center  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Charles  Burchfield  was  a  reticent,  be- 
spectacled man  who  lived  and  painted  in 
a  modest  little  studio  at  an  unspectacu- 
lar address  in  Gardenville,  N.Y.  He 
never  grew  a  beard,  or  abandoned  his 
family  to  expatriate  to  Europe,  he  took 
buses  when  he  had  no  car,  he  raised  five 
children  during  the  great  depression 
and  he  worked  9  years  in  a  wallpaper 
factory. 

Yet  this  man  has  left  us  an  ecstatic, 
flamboyant  wealth  of  painting.  He  was  a 
original,  an  artist  of  singular  vision,  a 
wanderer,  an  explorer,  a  patient  watcher 
when  he  undertook  his  niission  of  paint- 
ing— the  first  frond  of  a  wood  fern,  the 
black  terror  of  a  half-iced  grotto  in 
March,  the  iridescent  dragonfly's  arch 
through  the  siunmer's  languor  were  his 
ardent  obsessions. 

His  vision  of  our  world,  be  it  the  streets 
of  the  city,  the  barren  imknown  of  the 
"north"  beyond  the  woods,  a  sagging 
melancholy  house,  the  terrifying  power  of 
the  searing  sun  at  high  noon  in  Septem- 
ber, or  the  gentle  fantasy  of  the  wonder- 
ing child  with  his  check  on  the  fragile 
network  of  a  half-spim  spider  web  were 
where  the  real  world  lay  for  him. 

Charles  Burchfield  has  given  his  inner 
visions  back  to  us;  we  the  myopic  in- 
habitants who  can  see  when  we  are 
shown,  and  can  remember  when  one  of 
us  can  retain  his  child's  eye  and  endure 
the  tortures  of  a  visionary. 

He  said  last  year: 


If  I  could  be  assured  of  a  lalrly  good  phys- 
ical condition  and  a  sound  mind,  I  think 
I  would  like  at  least  another  half  century  In 
orter  to  carry  out  some  of  the  Ideas  ferment- 
ing in  my  brain. 

The  world  has  been  the  beneficiary  of 
his  73  years  of  awakening  and  recreating. 
I  wish  he  could  have  had  that  additional 
50  for  with  his  death  comes  the  profound 
reaUzation  that  there  will  never  be  an- 
other Burchfield  painting. 


The  Late  Representative  John  E.  Fogarty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNNECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  12, 1967 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den and  untimely  death  of  our  beloved 
colleague.  Representative  John  E.  Fo- 
garty, of  Rhode  Island,  was  a  grievous 
shock  to  those  of  us  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally and  worked  with  him  in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

He  was  an  ardent  and  conscientious 
worker  who,  in  his  26  years  of  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  gained 
great  stature  as  a  leader  and  much  pres- 
tige as  a  statesman.  Many  of  us  in  the 
Congress  looked  to  him  for  guidance  and 
advice  on  vital  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tion. Only  2  days  before  his  death, 
I  came  down  to  Washington  with  him  on 
the  plane  from  Providence,  R.I.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  excellent  spirits  and 
looked  forward  to  the  new  session  of 
Congress  with  much  expectation  and 
high  hopes. 

Congressman  Fogarty  was  a  man  of 
humble  origin,  a  great  hvunanitarian,  and 
a  true  servant  of  the  American  people. 
His  services  to  the  Nation  in  the  fields  of 
health  and  education  are  well  known  and 
have  earned  for  him  universal  recog- 
nition. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  great  patriot,  a 
capable  leader,  and  a  fine  citizen. 
Rhode  Island  has  lost  a  very  able  and 
devoted  son,  a  man  known  for  his 
honesty  and  integrity.  I  was  privileged 
to  know  John  Fogarty  for  a  number  of 
years  and  regarded  him  as  one  of  my 
closest  friends  and  advisers.  Now  I  have 
lost  this  very  sincere  friend  and  shall 
miss  him,  his  wise  counsel,  his  good  judg- 
ment, for  many  years  to  come. 

To  his  wife  Louise  and  to  his  daughter 
Mary  I  extend  my  sincerest  condolences 
In  these  moments  of  their  bereavement. 
We  share  their  sorrow  and  their  great 
loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  statement  Issued 
by  the  Honorable  John  M.  BaUey,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, on  the  death  of  Congressman 
Fogarty.    His  statement  follows: 
Statement  by  Democbatic  National  Com- 
MrmcE  Chairman  John  M.  Bailet  on  thk 
Death  of  Congressman  John  E.  Pogabtt 
OP  Rhode  Island 

The  sudden  passing  of  Congressman  John 
E.  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island  will  be  felt  as  a 
great  void  among  those  In  our  country  who 


care  about  the  health  and  welfare  of  people 
everywhere. 

As  an  Individual,  Congressman  Fogarty  be- 
lieved that  his  government  should  care  about 
people  who  lacked  access  to  good  health  and 
adequate  opportunity.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Congressional  subcommittee  that  appropri- 
ated fiinds  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  he  provided 
the  leadership  that  gave  his  fellow  man  the 
opportunity  to  Uve  a  healthier  and  richer 
life.  His  only  regret  was  that  he  could  not 
do  more. 

Congressman  Fogarty  was  a  Democrat.  He 
was  a  man  of  such  great  Integrity  and  per- 
sonal courage  that  he  made  all  of  us  proud 
that  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

We  shall  miss  his  presence.  But  his  worlt 
wUl  live  on  in  those  millions  of  people  who 
have  a  better  life  because  of  his  outstanding 
efforts  in  the  Congress. 


Vice  President  Calls  for  New  "Partner- 
ship" To  Meet  PnbUc  and  Private  Need 
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Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
December  7,  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  delivered  a  most  momentous 
and  timely  speech  before  the  seventh 
general  assembly  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches.  In  his  message  the  Vice 
President  laid  before  the  assembly  the 
great  tasks  involved  in  aiding  our  less 
fortunate  citizens.  In  cogent  and  force- 
ful language,  he  profiled  the  need  for 
greater  involvement  by  our  churches. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  represent  a 
congressional  district  whose  religious 
community  has  responded  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor,  has  taken  a  firm  construc- 
tive approach  to  the  task,  and  has  be- 
come involved.  We  are  aware  of  the 
great  social  ills  of  our  day  and  we  are 
working  diligently  toward  their  allevia- 
tion. 

I  believe  the  eloquent  program  out- 
lined by  the  Vice  President  is  worthy  of 
consideration  by  every  American  and 
wish  to  include  it  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks. I  also  believe  the  efforts  of  our 
combined  reUgious-lay  community  in 
Onondaga  County  are  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, and  in  this  context,  I  wish  to 
include  an  editorial  from  a  recent  edition 
of  the  CathoUc  Sun,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Syracuse. 
This  latter  was  written  by  my  good 
friend,  John  C.  McGuire,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  and  dedicated  Catholic 
laymen  in  central  New  Yoit. 

The  material  follows: 
Vice  President  Calls  for  New  "Partnership" 
To  Meet  Private  and  Public  Need 
Miami,  Pla..  December  7. — ^Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  addressing  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  meeting  here, 
called  tonight  for  creation  of  a  new  "part- 
nership" between  the  public  and  private 
sectors  to  meet  demands  too  large  for  either 
to  meet  alone. 

"We  are  beset  by  physical  and  social  prob- 
lems, at  home  and  In  the  world,  which  de- 


mand a  far  more  efficient  and  efTectlve  aUo- 
cation  of  resources  than  those  avaUable 
either  to  government  or  the  private  sector 
alone."  the  Vice  President  said.  "Our 
pluralism  Is  a  source  of  strength.  It  must 
be  preserved.  But  it  must  be  preserved  In 
such  a  balance  that  it  truly  meets  the 
priority  needs  of  the  times. 

"What  Is  needed  is  a  partnership  in  which 
our  public  and  private  Institutions,  worlting 
together,  can  meet  pubUc  and  private  need 
without  any  one  institution  becoming  a 
dominant  monolith." 

The  Vice  President  replied  In  his  text  to 
charges  that  the  Administration  had  faUed 
in  its  responsibilities  in  domestic  programs. 
"If  there  is  criticism  that  we  must  do  bet- 
ter, we  welcome  It."  he  said.  "For  we  know 
that  what  has  been  done  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  what  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  reach 
the  state  of  opportunity  we  seek." 

"We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  higher 
levels  of  effort,  creativity  and  performance," 
he  said.  "Yet  we  recognize  other  responsi- 
bilities, too— and  here  it  is  time  for  some 
plain  talk." 

"We  have  the  responsibility  to  meet  our 
obligations  in  the  world."  he  said.  "We 
have  too,  the  responsibility  to  help  keep  on  a 
sound  footing  the  economy  which  underpins 
everything  we  undertake.  To  faU  in  either 
of  these  responsibilities  would  be  the  surrat 
way  I  know  to  guarantee  the  failure  of  the 
course  In  America  to  which  we  are  aU  so 
deeply  committed." 

T^e  Vice  President  called  on  church  and 
other  voluntary  organizations  to  carry  a 
greater  share  of  meeting  urgent  community 
needs. 


REMARKS  OF  ViCE  PRESIDENT  HOTERT  H.  HTTM- 

phrey  to  the  National  Council  of 
CHtmcHES,  Miami,  Pla.,  December  7.  1968 
Churchmen  are  accustomed  to  taking  a 
longer  view  than  politicians.  We  political 
leaders  often  feel  we  are  doing  weU  If  we 
can  see  to  the  end  of  next  year— or  to  the 
end  of  our  term  of  office. 

But  you  churchmen  look  at  events  m  the 

aspect  of  eternity.  j  ..  iv 

Suppose  we  compromise  tonight  and  taiK 

about  what  Is  happening  In  this  decade  and 

in  this  century. 

What  has  happened  In  the  IDeCs  is  a  re- 
birth of  American  Idealism.  It  has  oome 
under  this  banner:  Equality  of  opportunity. 
What  has  happened  In  this  century  Is  that 
we  have  been  forced  to  recognize  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  human  race.  And  we  must 
one  day  go  beyond  that  recognition  to  march 
under  another  banner,  the  one  that  reads: 
Community. 

We  are  seeking  to  make  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity real— to  create  the  living,  vital,  avaU- 
able opportunity  that  Is  so  much  a  part  of 

our  American  aspiration.  

The  author  Thomas  Wolfe,  writing  In  a 
time  of  despair  and  hopelessness,  described  It 
in  these  words:  "To  every  man  his  chance, 
to  every  man,  regardless  of  his  birth,  his 
shining,  golden  opportunity.  To  eveir  man 
the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself,  and 
to  become  whatever  things  his  manhood  a^d 
his  vision  can  combine  to  make  him.  This 
.  is  the  promise  of  America." 
I  have  learned  from  my  old  friend  Rein- 
hold  Nlebuhr  that  a  more  equal  Justice  Is  a 
sort  of  stand-in,  a  local  representative  In  the 
area  of  politics,  for  the  higher  Ideal  of  Chris- 
tian love.  ^,      ,^ 

There  Is  another,  even  farther-reaching  im- 
plication of  the  ideal  of  love:  The  fact  of  our 
interdependence:  the  need  for  community. 
We  win  be  reminded  of  that  If  we  look  at 
the  date  tonlgh1>-Dec.  7.  1966. 

It  haii  been  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  pe  Americans  were  blasted  out  of  our 
Isolation.  We  were  forced.  In  a  moat  painful 
way  to  acknowledge  what  a  preacher  said  a 
long  time  ago:  That  no  man  U  an  Island, 
entire  of  himself  .  .  .  that  every  man's  death 
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diminishes  me,  for  I  am  Involved  In  man- 
kind. 

Since  December  7, 1941.  we  Americans  have 
been  struggling  to  define  the  meaning  of  oxir 
involvement  with  mankind,  in  many  fields. 
The  story  of  our  American  effort  to  help 
the  unfortunate  and  poorer  nations  Is  a  great 
one. 

But  long  before  there  were  any  govern- 
ment programs,  the  churches  were  there.  So 
were  volunteer  organizations,  philanthropic 
foundations,  soclally-coniclous  bvislness  en- 
terprises and  trade  unions. 

But  the  hardest  field,  of  course.  Is  Interna- 
tional politics  and  national  security.  We 
have  fought  two  wars  since  Pearl  Harbor:  we 
are  now  fighting  a  third. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  achieving  a  world- 
wide community  of  peace  with  Justice. 

I  am  Biu'e  the  members  of  this  conference 
would  disagree  about  the  ways  we  should 
exercise  oiu:  responsibility  to  work  for  that 
world-wide   community.    But   we    all    now 
agree  that  we  must  work  for  It. 
That  we  do  have  that  responsibility. 
That  we  cannot  escape  that  Involvement. 
In  these  fields,  most  of  all  we  need  what 
one  of  your  most  distinguished  lay  leaders, 
John  Foster  Dulles,  used  to  call  the  "disci- 
pline of  the  achievable." 

But  along  with  the  discipline  there  must 
also  be  vision  .  .  .  the  vision  of  a  Just  and 
durable  peace  .  .  .  the  vision  of  the  day  to- 
ward which  we  should  be  moving. 

In  the  nuclear  age  a  phrase  very  familiar 
to  you  takes  on  an  almost  literal  meamng: 
Where  there  Is  no  vision,  the  people  perish. 
That  may  be  true  here  at  home  too. 
We  have  come  right  now  to  a  very  Impor- 
tsmt  moment  In  that  effort.  It  is  a  moment 
of  change,  of  decision,  and  of  danger. 

The  question  Is  this:  Will  the  forward 
movement  of  the  1960'8  continue? 

When  I  aak  that  question  I  do  not  have 
In  mind  the  results  of  the  past  election,  nor 
am  I  predicting  what  a  new  Congress  will 
do. 

X  have  in  mind  something  deeper:    The 

mood  and  purpose  of  the  American  people. 

What  has  brought  about  the  remarkable 

out-pouring  of  progressive  social  action  In 

the  years  Just  past? 

I  would  want  to  see  due  credit  given  to  our 
political  Institutions.  But  the  roots  lie 
deeper.  One  of  the  most  important  roots  is 
the  work  of  this  organization,  of  one  of  Its 
predecessors,  the  Federal  Council,  and  of  all 
the  member  chvirches — shaping  the  social 
conscience  of  America  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

To  read  through  the  famous  old  Social 
Creed  of  the  Churches  that  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil took  over  from  the  Methodists  is  to  see 
how  visionary  and  ahead-of-its-tlme  that 
document  was.  And  a  good  deal  of  It  Is  yet 
to  be  achieved. 

The  point  is:  You  have  been  preparing  the 
way  for  a  long  time. 

You  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  an  anti- 
poverty  program  two  years  before  we  enacted 
It  In  Washington. 

Churchmen  have  been  writing  about  the 
moral  outrage  of  abject  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  fabulous  riches  for  much  longer  than  that. 
And  there  Is  a  more  direct  role  of  the 
churches  In  the  recent  recovery  of  social 
Idealism  than  the  writing  of  books  and  the 
passing  of  resolutions. 

You  have  preached,  lobbied,  marched, 
carried  out  bold  and  difficult  programs  from 
the  Mississippi  Delta  to  Chicago,  from  Watts 
to  Roxbury. 

Churchmen  have  stirred  the  conscience  of 
the  nation  when  they  have  "put  their  bodies 
on  the  line"  .  .  .  and  some  whom  we  remem- 
ber with  the  deepest  respect  have  paid  With 
their  lives. 

If  we  ask  what  groups  In  the  American 
public  led  in  the  recently  renewed  commit- 
ment to  social  Justice  the  answer  I  think 


woiild  be  these:  The  American  Negro;  Ameri- 
can young  oeople;  and  American  churchmen. 
Now,  what  about  the  government's  role? 
It  has  been  one  of  your  chief  agents,  to 
carry  out  the  purpoees  of  the  American 
people. 

There  is  one  theory  that  puts  government 
on  one  side,  under  a  cjoud  of  suspicion,  and 
the  action  of  private  and  voluntary  groups 
on  the  other  side,  as  purer,  better,  somehow 
more  righteous  and  desirable. 

And  there  is  the  implication  that  govern- 
ment action  and  nongovernmental  action  are 
competitive,  the  more  of  the  one  the  less  of 
the  other. 

But  I  suggest  to  you  that  It  isn't  like  that 
at  all.  Rather,  the  two  go  together.  Espe- 
cially, today,  they  go  together. 

We  are  beset  by  physical  and  social  prob- 
lems, at  home  and  in  the  world,  which  de- 
mand a  far  more  efficient  and  effective  al- 
location of  resources  than  those  available 
either  to  government  or  the  private  sector 
alone. 

Oxir  pluralism  is  a  Eource  of  strength.  It 
must  be  preserved.  But  it  must  be  preserved 
In  such  a  balance  that  It  truly  meets  the 
priority  needs  of  the  times. 

What  is  needed  is  a  partnership  in  which 
our  pubUc  and  private  institutions,  working 
together,  can  meet  public  and  private  need 
without  any  one  Institution  becoming  a 
dominant  monolith. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  the  periods 
of  great  government  action  have  also  been 
perlod^^of  venturesome  action  by  churches 
and  prlv^  groups. 

The  days  of  the  doldrimis  have  been  static 
times  for  both  church  and  state. 

Think  of  the  difference  between  1956  and 
1966. 

Back  then  we  were  not  talking  about  the 
subjects  on  your  agenda  here  this  week — the 
crisis  of  the  cities,  the  desperate  needs  of  the 
poor,  the  next  steps  in  civil  rights.  Or,  If  we 
were  talking  about  those  matters,  there 
weren't  many  llsteniag. 

But  now  the  atmosphere  has  been  trans- 
formed. 

The  public  has  been  made  aware  of  the 
new  demands  of  social  Justice — by  the 
parallel  and  cooperating  work  of  church  and 
state;  of  foundation*;  private  corporations, 
labor  unions,  of  volunteer  groups  and  In- 
dividual writers,  preachers  and  leaders;  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments. 

Something  Important  began  when  In  1955 
a  young  minister  in  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
organized  a  moving,  powerful  and  disciplined 
social  protest — a  bus  boycott. 

But  the  movement  became  much  broader 
with  the  sit-ins  by  college  students  in  the 
spring  Of  1960 — actions  In  which  student 
Christian  leaders  played  a  larger  role  than  is 
generally  recognized— and  with  the  Freedom 
Rides  of  the  spring  1661,  in  which  clergymen 
participated. 

The  movement  has  grown  and  spread  since 
then,  in  what  is  really  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable stories  in  the  history  of  American 
social  movements. 

It  came  to  great  peaks  in  the  Washing- 
ton March  for  Jobs  and  Freedom  In  1963; 
in  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964;  and  in  the  Selma  March  and  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Churchmen  were  of  fundamental  Im- 
portance In  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  two  and  a  half  years  ago  ...  to  the 
point  that  one  of  my  beleagured  Senate  col- 
leagues struck  his  brow  and  said,  "Oh,  the 
Clergy!" 

Many  veterans  of  that  disciplined  effort 
are  here  today,  I  know.  All  of  us  who 
participated  In  that  historic  event  will  be 
protid  that  we  did  so  all  of  our  lives. 

In  1965,  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews 
marched  together  down  an  Alabama  road. 
One  nun  was  asked  by  an  angry  citizen, 
"What  are  you  trying  to  do  to  the  white 
race?"     She   calmly  replied,    "Educate   Itl" 


That's  what  you  have  been  doing — edu- 
cating all  of  our  citizens  arousing  our  con- 
science, pointing  to  social  injustices  that 
are  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  God. 

But  now  we  have  come  to  1966.  And  it 
turns  out — there  Is  still  more  educating  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

The  mood  of  the  public  has  changed.  There 
are  two  parts  in  this  change  of  mood,  1 
think — reaction  and  dlslllvisionment.  You 
are  needed  to  counteract  both. 

The  reaction  was  there  waiting,  frustrated, 
scared. 

The  American  people  haven't  turned  Into 
angels. 

There  is  prejudice,  in  all  sections  of  the 
country;  there  are  vested  interests;  there 
are  fears — some  legitimate,  most  illegiti- 
mate. 

There  Is.  among  some,  the  age-old  "hard- 
ness of  heart" — the  contempt  for  the  poor, 
the  fear  of  the  victim  of  the  ghetto,  the 
grudging  attitude  toward  the  woman  on 
welfare. 

In  1966  all  this  has  begun  to  come  out  In 
the  open  again. 

And  there  is  also  disillusionment. 
After  all  the  court  decisions  and  all  the 
laws,  most  Negro  children  still  go  to  segre- 
gated schools,  and  twice  as  many  Negroes  as 
whites  are  unemployed. 

Thirty-five  million  Americans  still  live  In 
poverty;  slum  schools  still  turn  out  children 
who  can't  read  the  labels  on  a  medicine  bot- 
tle; many  of  the  children  In  the  Head  Start 
program  identify  the  Teddy  bear  on  the 
chart  as  a  rat. 

And  now  we  learn  that  for  many  children 
the  Head  Start  doesn't  stick.  Thrown  back 
m  a  poor  Inner  city  school,  the  early  advan- 
tage they've  had  soon  washes  away. 

You  can  conclude  one  of  two  things  from 
that:  You  could  abolish  Head  Start  or  you 
could  transform  the  Inner  city  schools.  I 
vote  for  the  latter — and  I  know  you  do  too. 
But  many  people,  learning  how  hard  It  Is 
to  overcome  slumism,  have  begun  to  be  cyni- 
cal and  despairing  about  our  efforts.  Right 
now  Is  when  we  need  your  leadership  most 
of  all. 

We  are  now  In  stage  two  of  this  wave  of 
social  reform— the  tough,  working  stage  of 
the  follow-through,  when  we  find  out  how 
hard  the  Job  Is,  how  long  it  will  take,  how 
much  money  it  will  cost,  how  many  of  our 
efforts  need  to  be  revised  and  Improved. 

It  is  a  time  when  all  too  many  crusaders 
are  inclined  to  leave  the  march. 

As  Thomas  Paine  said  so  well:  "These  are 
the  times  that  try  men's  souls.  The  summer 
soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot  will.  In  this 
crisis,  shrunk  from  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try; but  he  that  stands  it  now,  deserves  the 
love  and  thanks  of  man  and  woman.  Tyr- 
anny, like  hell,  is  not  easily  conquered;  yet 
we  have  this  consolation  with  us.  that  the 
harder  the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  the 
triumph." 

In  the  Reconstruction  period  many  of  the 
Northern  reformers  decided  after  the  war 
and  Emancipation  that  the  Job  was  done,  and 
they  withdrew,  leaving  the  Negro  to  the 
segregationists,  and  leading  to  the  lost  100 
years  of  civil  rights. 

Let  us  not  do  that  again. 
In  one  of  the  excellent  documents  pre- 
pared for  this  conference  there  is  a  quotation 
relevant  to  this  point.  The  quotation,  you 
will  remember,  comes  from  Yale  historian  C. 
Vann  Woodward : 

"Americans  have  developed  over  the  years 
a  curious  usage  of  the  law  as  an  appeasement 
of  moralists  and  reformers.  Given  sufficient 
pressure  for  a  law  that  embodies  reputable 
and  popular  moral  values,  the  electorate  will 
go  to  great  lengths  to  gratify  the  reformers. 
.  .  .  But  having  done  this  much,  they  are  in- 
clined to  regard  it  as  rather  tedious  of  the 
reformers  to  Insist  on  literal  enforcement. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  new  law  la 
Ukely  to  become  the  subject  of  pious  refer- 
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ence.  more  honored  In  the  breach  than  In 
the  observance,  a  proof  of  excellent  Inten- 
tions rather  than  a  means  of  fulfilling  them." 
I'm  afraid  that  has  often  been  true.  We 
all  now  have  the  responsibility  to  see  that  it 
is  not  true  of  the  battery  of  opportunity  pro- 
grams we  have  started  In  the  sixties. 

We  in  government  bear  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility to  provide  the  funds,  the  leadership, 
the  programs,  and  the  follow-through  that 
are  necessary. 

I  believe  that  we  in  goveriunent.  during 
the  1960's  can  Justifiably  assert  that  we  have 
provided  these  things  on  a  scale  never  before 
attempted. 

Yet  if  there  is  criticism  that  we  must  do 
better,  we  welcome  It.  For  we  know  that 
what  has  been  done  U  only  the  beginning  of 
what  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  reach  the 
state  of  opportunity  we  seek. 

We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  higher 

levels  of  effort,  creativity,  and  performance. 

Yet   we    recognize    other    responsibilities, 

too — and  here  it  is  time  for  some  plain  talk. 

We   have   the   responsibility   to   meet   our 

obligations  In  the  world. 

We  have.  too.  the  responsibility  to  help 
keep  on  a  sound  footing  the  economy  which 
underpins  everything  we  undertake. 

To  fall  in  either  of  these  responsibilities 
would  be  the  surest  way  I  know  to  guarantee 
the  failure  of  the  course  In  America  to  which 
we  are  all  so  deeply  committed. 

Thus.  It  is  more  than  ever  important  that 
institutions  and  people  outside  of  govern- 
ment meet  their  responsibilities  in  building 
our  freer  and  better  America.  I  think  of 
the  opportunities,  for  example,  that  con- 
front you. 

You  can  be  the  shaper  of  the  public  con- 
science m  each  city,  in  each  Southern  coun- 
ty and  each  Northern  metropoUtan  area,  In 
each  town  and  region.  More  and  more,  that 
U  where  the  battles  will  now  be  fought. 

You  can  leap  across  the  political  bounda- 
ries of  our  formless  metropolitan  areas  in  a 
way  that  government  cannot. 

You  can  provide  the  leaders— the  prag- 
matic IdeaUsts,  who  stick  to  the  Job— whom 
we  desperately  need  in  every  community. 

You  can  encourage  those  sensitive  citizens 
In  the  suburbs  who  care  about  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  the  Inner  city. 

You  can  pick  up  the  posclbllltles  offered 
by  new  federal  legislation  and  make  those 
real  In  your  own  conamunlty — the  housing 
projects  for  black  and  white,  poor  and  not- 
80-poor;  the  supplementary  educational 
centers;  the  community  action  agencies  to 
fight  poverty. 

You  can  help  provide  (and  I  know  how 
much  of  this  you  are  already  doing)  the 
teachers  and  leaders  for  Head  Start  and  Up- 
ward Bound  and  remedial  reading  and  basic 
literacy  and  foster  grtindparents. 

You  can  take  action  within  your  own  In- 
stitutions— to  examine  your  Investments, 
your  hiring  policy,  your  budgets. 

We  have  been  urged  by  reUglous  leaders 
recently  to  move  toward  the  day  when  we 
will  devote  two  per  cent  of  our  national  In- 
come to  economic  development  in  the  poorer 
nations. 

I'm  for  that.  It  raises  the  question  about 
how  the  churches  spend  their  money. 

One  statistic  I  have  seen  puts  the  total  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  expenditure  on  serv- 
ices to  others  outside  the  churches  at  about 
600  million  dollars  per  year— only  41  cents  per 
month  for  everyone  who  belongs  to  a  church 
in  America. 

Recently  chiirches  have  been  urging  corpo- 
rations to  place  the  funds  they  have  for  in- 
vestment in  socially  constructive  places  such 
as  low  and  middle  Income  housing.  This  is  a 
wonderful  Idea. 

But  many  people  have  been  disappointed 
at  how  slow  the  churches  and  non-profit 
groups  have  been  to  take  up  the  government 
offer  to  make  long-term.  low-Interest  loans 
available  under  the  221D3  provision  of  the 


Housing   Act— a   provision    making    poeslble 
construction  of  low  rent  housing. 

How  much  of  Its  own  money  is  the  church 
Investing  In  community  organization  among 
poor  people  in  city  and  coimtry? 

How  much  of  the  church's  budget  U  going 
to  experiment  with  new  ways  of  serving  the 
Old,  the  poor,  the  sick— ways  which  go  beyond 
our  present  welfare  practices? 

There  is  much  for  all  of  us  to  do  before  we 
reach  the  day  when  every  man  is  treated  as 
he  should  be  treated,  as  a  child  of  God. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  say  in  this 
message  is  the  essence  of  my  religious  con- 
viction: Namely,  that  the  way  you  treat 
people  is  the  way  you  treat  God. 

We  are  bound  together  in  the  conunon 
faith  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man. 

How,  then,  can  we  be  true  to  our  faith  In 
our  daily  lives? 

To  me,  religious  faith  must  be  more  than 
an  exercise  In  theology,  dogma,  ritual  or 
doctrine.  It  must  be  a  part  of  one's  life. 
And  the  Christian  faith,  to  be  an  effective 
force  In  the  modern  world,  must  have  prac- 
tical meaning  In  the  lives  of  those  who  in- 
habit the  earth. 

I  believe  that  each  of  us  has  an  obligation 
to  serve  God  at  each  level  of  his  existence 
and  within  each  Institution  of  his  society — 
from  doing  honor  to  one's  parents  and  chil- 
dren ...  to  performing  his  work  with  dig- 
nity and  honesty  ...  to  playing  his  role 
within  his  school,  his  neighborhood,  his 
church,  his  community  and  nation. 

The  building  of  a  better  and  more  peace- 
ful world  will  never  come  from  any  diplo- 
mat's Ingenious  plan.  It  will  come  only  from 
the  cumulative  acts  of  men  who  live  their 
lives  in  respect  for  their  fellow  man,  and 
thus,  for  God. 

I  believe  it  Is  thus  that  all  men  may  one 
day  march  proudly  under  the  banner:  Com- 
munity. 


IProm  the  Catholic  Sunl 
Christians  in  Action 
The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  remarks  before  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  National  CouncU  of  Churches  at  Miami 
Beach,  Florida  called  for  greater  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  to  aid  the  poor. 

Specifically  Mr.  Hvmiphrey  stated,  as  one 
example,  that  in  the  field  of  low  rent  hous- 
ing, under  governmental  programs  religious 
groups  or  non-profit  corporations  could  give 
relief  to  middle  income  persons.  He  remind- 
ed thoee  in  attendance  that  the  Government 
cannot  solve  the  social  problems  of  the  day. 
acting  alone. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Vice-President 
is  saying  the  Christian  Churches  in  America 
are  penurious  in  their  treatment  of  their  re- 
spective flocks.  Rather  we  feel  In  his  capacity 
as  Vice-President  he  is  calUng  for  assistance 
not  only  from  the  churches  themselves  but 
from  the  laity,  in  group  action,  to  provide 
leadership  in  tackling  the  social  problems 
in  a  fast  changing  world. 

He  talks  of  "low  rent  housing"  and  recom- 
mends the  churches  give  more  support  to 
section  221-d-3  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act. 

In  relating  this  to  the  Syracuse  Diocese 
what  does  It  mean? 

We  remind  our  readers  that  as  far  back  as 
1962  a  segment  of  the  Syracuse  Catholic  laity 
was  wide  awake  and  attuned  to  the  Com- 
mumty  need  in  low  rent  housing. 

PILOT     PROGRAM 

This  group  was  familiar  with  the  1961 
Housing  Act  to  which  Mr.  Humphrey  refers. 
They  developed  a  plan,  formulated  their 
program  and  began  to  act.  Comprised  of 
Syracuse  business  and  professional  men  this 
band  incorporated  under  the  name  "Mount 
St  James  CorporaUon"  set  out  to  construct 
a  140  unit  apartment  project  on  JamesvlUe 
Ave .  at  a  cost  of  approximately  two  million 
dollars.    This  was  a  pilot  program,  the  first 


imtlated  In  the  State  of  New  York.  Today 
It  stands  completed  and  fully  rented.  The 
performance  of  this  project  by  the  sponsor 
has  been  consistent  with  the  obJecUves  of 
the  program.  A  notable  degree  of  integration 
has  been  achieved  without  fanfare. 

Quite  an  undertaking  for  these  men  with 
such  great  responslblUty.  We  beUeve  this  is 
what  Mr.  Humphrey  Is  talking  about. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  E.  Mc- 
Clusky,  President  of  Mount  St.  James  Cor- 
poration sums  it  up  this  way.  "Our  sole 
motive  Is  outUned  In  our  Certificate  of  In- 
corporation." ,  J,  ^  „. 
"To  alleviate  the  hardship  and  distress  of 
persons  and  famines  residing  in  the  City  of 
Syracuse  and  its  environs  due  to  inadequate 
and  obsolute  housing  accommodations  and 
related  social  recreational  laciliUes  and  serv- 
ices   for    persons    and   famiUes   of   low    and 

moderate  Income."  

Justice  McClusky  added,  "The  corporation 
Is  not  organized  for  profit  and  does  not  have 
any  power  to  issue  certificates  of  stock  or 
declare  dividends.  Under  its  Certificate  of 
Incorporation  all  income  must  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  charitable,  reUglous,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes." 

DIOCESAN    PARTICIPATION 

This  is  fine  and  noble  Indeed.  But  Is  Mr. 
Humphrey's  call  for  help  to  the  church  an- 
swered here? 

In  order  to  Interest  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  lend  support  the  sponsor  group  must 
stand  stringent  and  lengthy  scrrutlny  by 
the  Washington  FHA  office  before  approval  is 
granted.  In  addition  recommendation  and 
endorsement  of  the  objectives  must  receive 
approval  by  the  Diocese. 

Bishop  Poery  reconmaended  to  the  fha 
the  individual  members  In  the  Mount  St. 
James  group.  He  endorsed  the  objectives 
outlined.  Further  in  response  to  a  request 
by  FHA  and  Mount  Saint  James  Corporation 
he  appointed  a  member  of  the  laity  to  serve 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Mount  St.  James. 
His  letter  to  FHA  in  August  of  1962  states 

in  part:  4. 

"I  feel  that  while  thU  activity  U  not 
essentially  religious  In  character.  It  neverthe- 
less Is  a  most  appropriate  manifestation  of 
the  basic  social  philosophy  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  are  proud  of  and  we  encourage 
the  efforts  of  Catholic  laymen  in  lending 
their  time  and  talents  toward  charitable  un- 
dertakings whose  objectives  are  the  better- 
ment of  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
of  their  less  fortunate  brethren." 

"That  the  purpose  of  Mount  St.  James 
Corporation  Is  laudable  cannot  be  disputed; 
that  the  need  exists  In  the  Syracuse  area  can- 
not be  denied:  that  the  membership  of  the 
corporation  is  responsible  and  dedicated  I  am 
pleased  to  certify." 

Isn't  this  Syracuse's  answer,  in  1962  and 
1963,  to  Vice-President  Humphrey's  caU  to 
arms  In  1966? 
But  It  does  not  end  here. 
In  1964,  this  same  group  felt  the  objective 
of  safe   sanitary  and  decent  housing  for  per- 
sons of  low  and  moderate  Income  was  not 
only  meritorious  but  there  was  stUl  a  dire 
need  for  this  type  of  project  in  our  com- 
munity.    Believing  that  nonprofit  sponsor- 
ship of  such  projects  need  not  necessarily  be 
religiously  oriented  they   felt  that  the  ob- 
jective of  such  a  program  was  a  matter  of 
primary  ChrUtian  concern.     Should  not  our 
reUglous  bodies  through  a  dynamic  lalty  be 
the    first    to    wrestle    with    (and    hopefuUy 
solve)    one  of  the  great  social  problems  of 
our  time?     A  mere  civic  benevolence  cannot 
ever  be  an  adequate  substitute  In  this  field 
for  the  deep  moral  conviction  which  impels 
aU  Christians. 

Therefore,  In  a  true  ecumenical  spirit  did 
this  Mount  St.  James  group  seek  to  Join 
hands  with  a  slmUar  group  of  the  Episcopal 
laity,  headed  by  Hon.  John  Famham.  The 
purpose  was  the  same,  only  the  site  was  to  be 
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different.  The  City  was  seeking  help  In  the 
downtown  Urban  Renewal  area  for  this  same 
type  project.  The  arduous  task  of  planning, 
programming  and  designing  for  buildings  be- 
gan for  the  Trinity  House  arrangement.  The 
hours  of  1964  and  1965  were  short  Indeed  as 
this  unique  group  solicited  the  support  of  all 
Interested  organizations  for  encouragement 
and  assistance  In  the  development  of  this 
program. 

rOUB   BISHOPS   AGREE' 

In  behalf  of  the  Trinity  House  concept 
Most  Bev.  Walter  A.  Poerj»  and  Most  Rev. 
David  P.  Cunningham.  Bishops  of  the  Catho- 
lic Diocese  of  Syracuse  and  Rt.  Rev.  Walter 
M.  Hlgley  and  Rt.  Rev.  Ned  Cole,  Jr.,  Bishops 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Central  New  Tork 
Joined  together  In  their  statement  of  collec- 
tive endorsement.    Said  the  Bishops: 

"The  Sponsor  Corporations,  composed  of 
laymen  of  our  respective  Communions,  have 
our  complete  moral  support  and  we  appoint 
representatives  to  serve  on  their  Board  of 
Directors.  .  .  .  We  are  sure  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sponsor  Corporation  will  bring 
to  this  task  all  the  sympathy,  compassion 
and  dedication  which  have  characterized  the 
Christian  ethic  of  the  Brotherhood  of  man 
under  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  ...  In  addi- 
tion, the  benefits  of  this  program  to  this 
community  will  be  an  Inestimable  good,  and 
we  hope  of  great  satisfaction  to  Almighty 
God.  We  commend  those  who  stand  poised 
to  undertake  this  task." 

Though  the  Trinity  House  concept  was  not 
selected  by  the  City  award  committee  to  de- 
velop the  downtown  Syracuse  Urban  Renewal 
Site,  tbe  Idea  of  this  umque  church  union  is 
but  a  seed,  planted,  yet  to  sprout  Into  reality. 

However,  the  grown  child  of  the  Mount  St. 
James  family,  now  fully  developed  and  exer- 
cising a  responsible  existence  In  our  com- 
munity— even  now  acts  In  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity In  other  undeveloped  areas  as  far  west 
as  Chicago. 

This  accomplishment  would  give  comfort 
and  cheer  to  our  Vice-President  were  he 
aware  of  this  activity  In  the  Syracuse  Diocese. 

Yes,  Mr.  Humphrey,  we  In  Syracuse  know 
of  what  you  speak.  We  are  actually  working 
with  our  Government — both  Church  and 
laity — towards  alleviating  some  of  our  social 
Ills. 

This  editorial  Is  not  written  to  take  credit 
for  the  efforts  advanced  as  of  this  date,  but 
rather  to  serve  as  a  reminder  to  both  the 
Church  and  laity  that  there  Is  a  contlnidng 
problem,  with  many  projects  to  be  faced. 

—J.CM. 


RepresentatiTe  Cruner  of  Florida  Calls  for 
Accelerated  Air  and  Water  PoUation 
Cootrol  Programs  by  tbe  States 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  12, 1967 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 31  of  last  year,  Congressman  Wil- 
liam C.  Crahkr,  of  Florida,  addressed  the 
17th  annual  joint  conference  of  the 
Florida  Pollution  Control  Association 
and  the  Florida  section  of  the  American 
Water  Works  Association  in  Hollywood, 
Fla.,  on  the  national  problems  of  main- 
taining adequate  water  quality  and  wa- 
ter supplies  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

As  the  top  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  leg- 


islation pertaining  to  the  major  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  control  programs, 
and  as  the  author  of  several  key  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,,  as  amended.  Congressman 
Cramer  has  distinguished  himself  as  one 
of  the  mo§t  informed  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  the  intricate  problems  of  main- 
taining adequate  supplies  of  good  water. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Congressman 
Cramer  and  the  other  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
many  signiflcant  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
were  enacted  during  the  la^t  Congress, 
including  amendments  providing  addi- 
tional inducements  to  the  States  to  more 
fully  participate  in  the  program  of  con- 
structing sewage  treatment  works,  pro- 
viding additional  bonuses  for  adopting 
certain  basinwide  plans  and  for  enforc- 
ing certain  water  quality  standards,  and 
providing  reimbursement  procedures  of 
State  and  local  funds  for  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  works  in  advance  of 
the  availability  of  Federal  participating 
funds. 

Congressman  Cramer's  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  the  water  quality  and  water 
supply  problems,  thie  extent  of  the  Fed- 
eral effort,  the  character  of  Federal  leg- 
islation and  programs,  and  the  need  for 
the  States  to  assume  their  rightful  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  area  of  air  and  water 
pollution  control  is  highly  perceptive  of 
the  genuine  needs  bi  this  area  of  water 
resources  development. 

The  concepts  underlying  Congressman 
Cramer's  proposals  on  what  the  role  of 
the  State  of  Florida  should  be  in  main- 
taining adequate  supplies  of  good  water 
and  in  controlling  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion are  ones  which  should  be  closely 
examined  by  all  the  States  for  possible 
application  by  thetr  respective  govern- 
mental machinery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  to  which  I  have 
made  reference  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks,  and  I  commend  it  to  all 
Federal.  State,  and  local  officials  in- 
volved in  water  resources  development 
and  to  all  Americans  concerned  over  the 
pollution  of  our  air  and  water. 
The  address  follows: 

Philosophies  of  thi  Nationai.  Water  Re- 
sotmcES  Programs:  Water  Qoalitt  and 
Water  Sitpply 
(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  William  C. 
Cramer,  before  the  17th  Annual  Joint  Con- 
ference of  the  Florida  Pollution  Control 
Association  and  the  Florida  section  of  the 
American  Water  Works  Association,  Diplo- 
mat Hotel,  Hollywood,  Fla.,  October  31, 
1966) 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  Since  enactment 
of  the  historic  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1956,  Qur  Nation's  increasing 
awareness  of  its  water  quality  and  water 
supply  problems  has  been  reflected  In  the 
activities  of  all  level*  of  government  to  con- 
trol and  abate  water  pollution  and  to  pro- 
vide our  citizens  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
good  water. 

Federal,  State,  Interstate,  municipal,  and 
Intermunlclpal  agencies  have  devoted  mil- 
lions of  man-hours  attempting  to  solve  water 
quality  and  water  supply  problems.  Legis- 
lative bodies  have  expanded  the  authorities 
of  agencies  and  ha»e  broadened  the  provi- 
sions of  statutes  and  ordinances.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
research  and  development  and  demonstration 
projects,  waiter  quality  control,  and  the  con- 


struction of  sewage  treatment  plants,  water 
purification  works,  and  collector  and  dit- 
tributor  systems.  Greater  strides  have  been 
made  to  strengthen  Federal  water  pollution 
control  programs  during  the  past  few  years 
than  ever  before,  and  the  government  in 
Washington  has  similarly  addressed  Itself  to 
the  needs  for  more  adequate  water  supply 
systems,  but  the  manifold  problems  of  water 
pollution  and  Inadequate  water  supply  are 
still  very  much  with  us. 

THE    NATURE    OF    WATER     QUALITY    AND     WATHl 
SUPPLY    PBOBLXMS 

You  are  authorities  on  water  pollution 
control  and  water  supply  management.  I 
do  not  need  to  discuss  with  you  the  startling 
statistics  which  reflect  the  magnitude  of  out 
water  resources  problems  and  which  alert 
us  to  the  great  tasks  which  lie  ahead. 

You  are  well  aware  that  our  Nation  has 
a  critical  water  resources  problem,  for  there 
Just  is  not  enough  water  of  adequate  quality 
at  all  the  places  where  It  la  needed.  Our 
water  has  been  so  polluted.  In  many  In- 
stances, that  taxpayers  must  pay  ever-in- 
creasing taxes  and  user  charges  to  meet  the 
demands  for  sewage  treatment  and  water 
purification.  As  you  weU  know,  poor  quality 
water  and  Insufficient  water  supplies  menace 
public  health,  reduce  property  values,  raise 
taxes  and  water  consumer  charges,  destroy 
natural  beauty  and  fish  and  wildlife,  drive 
away  existing  Industry,  and  discourage  the 
location  of  prospective  Industries  and  resi- 
dents. 

Congress  has  proclaimed  that  our  water 
resources  problems  cannot  be  Ignored;  but 
Just  because  they  are  nationai  problems,  we 
cannot  and  should  not  reply  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  alone  to  correct  them. 
Only  by  concerted  actions  on  all  levels  of 
government  can  we  Insure  that  there  will  be 
an  adequate  supply  of  clean  water.  The 
answer  lies  In  the  effective  use  and  reuse  of 
water  which  cannot  be  fully  achieved  with- 
out sincere  cooperation  between  all  levels  of 
government,  without  earnest  anti-pollution 
efforts  by  all  present  and  future  polluters, 
and  without  support  from  all  concerned  pub- 
lic, seml-publlc,  and  private  organizations, 
private   enterprise,   and   aroused   citizens. 

I  win  address  myself  this  morning  to  the 
present  status  of  the  major  Federal  water 
resotxrces  programs  and  to  what  State  and 
local  agencies  have  done  and  should  do  to 
enhance  efforts  to  solve  these  problems. 

FEDERAL   LBOISLATION   AND   PROGRAMS 

The  Congress  has  been  responsive  to  the 
need  for  controlling  and  abating  water  pollu- 
tion and  for  enhancing  o\ir  water  supplies. 

Enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1956,  which  I  cosponsored, 
better  known  as  Public  Law  660,  was  the 
first  really  significant  step  taken  by  Con- 
gress towards  eliminating  water  pollution. 
As  you  know,  this  Act  established  a  Federal 
grant  program  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  works  and  provided  for  some  en- 
forcement procedures  for  abatement  of  pol- 
lution. 

THE  WATER   QUALITY   ACT   OF    1985 

Additional  legislation  was  enacted  In 
1961,  but  the  second  most  significant  action 
taken  by  Congress  was  the  enactment  of  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 

As  you  know,  last  year's  Act  provided  for 
creation  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  through  which  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
was  to  administer  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  The  transfer  of  this  new 
Administration  In  May  of  1966  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  reorganization  act.  necessitates  my 
references  hereafter  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Under  the  Water  Quality  Act,  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967  were  Increased  from 
$100  to  $150  million,  of  which  the  first  $100 
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million  to  be  appropriated  was  to  be  aUo- 
cated  to  the  States  under  the  formula  based 
on  population  and  income,  with  all  amounts 
gpproprlated  In  excess  of  $100  million  to  be 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  population  alone. 
The  Act  provided  that  30%  project  grants 
could  be  made  from  the  latter  allotment 
without  regard  to  the  dollar  celling  limita- 
tions if  the  State  matched  the  full  Federal 
contribution  made  to  all  projects  from  such 
snnual  allotment. 

This  provision  to  encourage  State  finan- 
cial   participation    In    the    construction    of 
sewage   treatment   works   constructed   with 
pii  660  funds  is  of  great  importance.    Since 
1959   I  have  been  In  the  lead  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  urging  that  In- 
creased annual  authorizations  for  the  con- 
struction  grant   program   be   coupled   with 
inducements  to  bring  the  States  mw  the 
PL    660    construction    program.    I    offered 
motions  to  accomplish  this  on  the  House 
Floor  on  two  separate  occasions.    Twice  my 
measures   were    defeated,    but   at    last    the 
States  were  brought  Into  the  Pi.  660  con- 
struction grant  program  In  1965.  as  far  as 
the  additional  $50  million  annual  authori- 
sations were  concerned. 

Last  year's  Act  doubled  the  dollar  celUng 
Umltatlon    on    grants    for    construction    of 
waste   treatment   works   for   an    individual 
orolect  from  $600,000  to  $1.2  million  and  for 
a  Joint   project   from  $2.4   million   to   $4.8 
mUUon.    As  I  have  Indicated,  project  grants 
could  be  made  for  a  full  30  percent  of  the 
coat  of  projects,  without  regard  to  the  doUar 
ceiUng  Umltatlons,  U  the  State  matched  the 
full  Federal  contribution  made  to  aU  proj- 
ects in  the  State  from  the  annual  appro- 
priations over  $100  mllUon.    This  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  proposals  embodied  In  the 
Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966.    The 
198B  Act  further  permitted  the  Secretary  to 
increase  the  basic  grant  by  an  addlUonal 
ten  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  grant,  ir 
the  project  conformed  to  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  a  metropolitan  area. 

The  most  controversial  aspect  of  last 
years  Act  pertained  to  enforcement  provi- 
sions. After  extended  debate,  a  change  in 
enforcement  provisions  was  finally  arrtved 
at  which  was  acceptable  to  most  and  which 
was  the  best  compromise  obtainable. 
Thankfully,  the  House  position  on  enforce- 
ment provisions  was  generally  upheld  in 
conference  conunlttee. 

As  you  know,  the  1965  Act  provided  tliat 
If  the  Governor  of  a  State  or  a  State  water 
pollution  control  agency  filed  by  October  2, 
1966,  a  letter  of  Intent  that  such  State,  after 
public  hearings,  would  before  June  30,  1967, 
adopt  water  quaUty  criteria  appUcable  to  In- 
terstate waters  or  portions  thereof  within 
such  State,  together  with  a  plan  to  Imple- 
ment and  enforce  such  criteria,  and  If  the 
Secretary  determined  that  such  criteria  and 
plan  were  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  then  such  criteria  and  plan  would 
thereafter  be  the  water  quality  standards 
applicable   to  those   Interstate   waters   and 
portions  thereof  In   that  State.     All  States 
filed  such  letters  of  Intent,  and  Florida  was 
among  the  first  to  do  so.    To  me  thU  Is  an 
Indication   that   the   States   will   effectively 
meet  their  water  pollution  control  problems. 

CLEAN    WATERS    RESTORATION    ACT    OF    1966 

The  latest  action  taken  by  Congress  to  Im- 
prove and  make  more  effective  the  Federal 
program  was  the  enactment  this  month  of 
the  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966, 
which  now  awaits  the  President's  signature. 

Inasmuch  as  you  might  not  yet  be  fully 
aware  of  the  many  provisions  of  this  year's 
Act,  I  would  like  to  briefly  dlscxiss  its  most 
Important  provisions  with  you. 

This  year's  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  pay  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  administrative  expenses 
of  a  basin  planning  agency  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  three  years,  if  such  agency 
provides  for  adequate  representation  of  ap- 
propriate State,  Interstate,  state,  local,  or. 


when  appropriate,  international  Interests  In 
the  basin  or  portion  thereof  Involved,  and 
If  It  Is  capable  of  developing  an  effective, 
comprehensive  water  quality  control  and 
abatement  plan  for  the  basin.  The  grant  Is 
to  be  made  only  upon  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  a  State  or  a  majority  of  Gover- 
nors when  more  than  one  State  is  involved. 
The  term  "basin"  Is  defined  with  sufficient 
latitude  to  encompass  most.  If  not  all,  areas 
with  clean  waters  problems  in  Florida. 


RESEARCH   AND   DEVELOPMENT    BROADENED 

The  1966  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  granta  to  States,  municipalities,  Inter- 
munlclpal or  interstate  agencies,  private  in. 
stltutlons,  and  individuals  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  m  developing  projects  to  demon- 
strate   new   or   Improved   methods    of    con- 
trolling the  discharge  of  untreated  or  In- 
adequately treated  sewage  or  other  wastes 
from  sewers  carrying  storm  water  or  both 
storm  water  and  sewage  or  other  wastes:  to 
make  grants  to  those  entitles  to  assist  in 
developing  projects  to  demonstrate  advanced 
waste    treatment    and    water    purification 
methods   or   new   or   Improved   methods   of 
joint  treatment  systems  for  municipal  and 
industrial  wastes;   and  to  make  grante  for 
the  purpose  of  reporte,  plans,  and  specifica- 
tions In  connection  therewith. 

The  Act  further  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  granta  for  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  for  prevention  of  pollution 
of  water  by  Industry,  Including  the  treating 
of  industrial  wastes.  The  Act  authorizes  a 
total  of  $60  million  annually  for  these  three 
types  of  research  and  development  projecte 
for  each  fiscal  year   1967  through   1969. 

Of  importance  to  the  Sunshine  State,  the 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretary,  In  cooperation 
with  appropriate  government,  public,  ana 
private  entities,  to  make  a  compreheMlve 
study  of  the  effecte  of  pollution.  Including 
sedimentation.  In  the  estuaries  andestuartne 
zones  of  the  United  States.  The  study 
should  result  In  recommendations  to  Con- 
eress  for  effective  means  to  control  and  abate 
water  pollution  In  our  estuaries  and  estua- 
rlne  zones. 


SEWAGE  TREATMENT   WORKS  CONSTRUCTION 
MONEY    INCREASED 

Authorizations  for  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works  have 
been  substantially  Increased.    The  Secretary 
Is  required  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  by 
January   10,   1968,  on   the   reasonable   est - 
mated  cost  of  needed  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties  which  will  reveal  to  what  extent  these 
new  monetary  authorizations  may  need  to  be 
adjusted,     in   addition  to  the  •ISO  million 
previously  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1967- "^« 
Act  authorizes  appropriation  of  the  addi- 
tional sums  of  $450  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  $700  million  for  fiscal  year  1969,  fi." 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1960,  and  $1.25  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1971.    This  constitutes  addi- 
tional authorizations  of  $3  4  billion  oyer  the 
next  four  fiscal  years.    Dollar  celling  limita- 
tions on  project  grants  have  been  stricken 
from  the  existing  law;  however   the  Pffertl 
share  of  the  total  cost  of  projects  Is  still  not 
to  exceed  30  percent,  unless  the  State  agrees 
to  pay  not  less  than  30  percent  of  the  costa 
of  all  projects  for  which  Federal  grants  are 
to  be  made  from  an  annual  allocation  for 
the  construction  of  projecte  in  that  State  in 
which  event  the  Federal  share  can  be  In- 
creased to  a  maximum  of  40  percent  of  the 
total  cost.    Furthermore,  If  a  State  agrees  to 
pay  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  aU  projects  for  which  Federal  grants 
are  made  In  the  State  from  an  annual  allo- 
cation for  project  construction  therein  and 
If  enforceable  water  quality  standards  have 
been  established  for  the  waters  into  which 
the  project  discharges  In  accordance  with  the 
water  quality  enforcement  provisions  of  P.ii. 
660    as  amended.   In   the  case  of  Interstate 
waters,  and  under  State  law  In  the  case  of 
intrastate    waters,    the    Federal    maximum 
share  can  be  Increased  to  50  percent  of  the 


total  project  cost.  The  «*«<'"•«=?  °f,*^ 
forceable  water  quaUty  standards  estabUahed 
by  the  State  for  intrastate  waters  shaU  not 

be  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Act  makes  provision  for  relmbmw- 
mente  in  varying  degrees  to  State  and  local 
entitles,  under  conditions  set  forth  In  tne 
Act    for  the  Federal  share  of  the  costa  or 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works  un- 
dertaken in  advance  of  the  avallablUty  of 
Federal  funds.     This  section,  J^o^'e^f'-  '°' 
obvious  reasons.  Is  not  to  be  construed  to 
constitute  a  commitment  or  obligation  of 
the  united  States  to  provide  funds  or  to 
make  or  to  pay  any  grant  for  such  Prol««t, 
and  by  the  enactment  of  this  new  provision, 
the  congress  has  no  Intent  to  create  a  pre- 
ferred class  of  projecte  that  would  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  at  the  higher  percentages 
provided  for  In  this  year's  Act.    The  section 
was  written  into  the  Act  on  my  inotlon  and 
is  consistent  with  the  separate  bUl  on  re- 
imbursement which  I  had  introduced. 

ENFORCEMENT    OF    WATER    QUALITY    STANDARDS 
FURTHER    STRENGTHENED 

Enforcement  provisions  have  been  slightly 
changed  also.  It  shall  now  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  chairman  of  a  conference  to 
Kive  every  person  contributing  to  the  alleged 
pollution  or  affected  by  It  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  full  statement  of  his  views  to  the 
conference  which  may  be  required  to  be  filed 
m  writing  rather  than  given  orally  m  every 
Instance. 

The  amended  enforcement  provUlons  fur- 
ther provide  that  at  the  request  of  a  ma- 
lortty  of  the  conferees  in  any  conference,  tne 
secretary  is  authorized  to  request  any  per- 
son whose   alleged  activities  result  In  dis- 
charges  causing   or    contributing    to    water 
pollution  to  file  with  him  a  report  based  on 
exUtlng  data,  furnishing  such  Information 
as  may  reasonably  be  requested  as  to  tne 
character,  kind,  and  quantity  of  ""c^dls- 
charges  by  the  person  filing  this  report;  bow- 
ever  no  one  18  to  be  required  in  such  report 
to  divulge  trade  secrete  or  secret  processes, 
and  all  Information  reported  U  to  be  con- 
sidered  confidential   for   most  P"rP«»««-     " 
a  person  required  to  file  a  report  falls  to  do 
so  within  the  time  fixed  by  reguUtlon    he 
may  be  subject  to  forfeiture  of  up  to  $100 
oer  day     The  House  conferees  clearly  speUea 
out   in   their  statement  on  the   conference 
substitute  bill  that  it  Is  their  Intention  that 
nothlne  in  this  new  additional  enforcement 
provision  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
person  to  submit  a  report  to  the  conference 
If  he  does  not  wish  to  do  so;  If,  however,  he 
aerees  to  file  such  a  report  and  thereafter 
falls  to  do  so,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  pen- 
alties provided  for  In  the  new  provision. 

This  year's  Act  amendmento  on  enforce- 
ment procedures  also  declare  that  It  shaU  be 
the  responsibility  of  the   hearing  board  to 
Klve  each  person  contributing  to  the  alleged 
pollution  or  affected  by  it  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  full  statement  of  his  views  to  the 
hearing  board  and  that  In  connection  with 
any  hearing  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
require  any  person  alleged  to  be  contribut- 
ing to  water  pollution  to  file  a  report  con- 
cerning the  character,  kind,  and  quantity  of 
such  discharges  and  the  measures  taken  by 
the  polluter  to  abate  the  pollution.    Pen- 
alty for  failing  to  comply  Is  $100  per  day. 

OIL    POLLUTION     CONTROL 

Of  Interest  to  our  coastal  State,  this  year's 
Act  amends  the  Oil  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1924  by  transferring  the  administration  or 
that  Act  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  making 
It  unlawful  for  any  person  to  cause  or  per- 
mit the  willful  or  grossly  negligent  dis- 
charge from  any  boat  or  vessel  of  oil  by  any 
method,  means,  or  manner  Into  or  upon  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  and 
adjoining  shorelines  of  the  United  States,  by 
increasing  fines  and  penalties,  and  by  estab- 
lishing certain  arrest  procedures  for  oil 
poUutors. 
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INDUSTRIAL  INCENTIVES  STUDT 

This  year's  Act  also  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  of  meth- 
ods to  provide  Incentives  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  and  works  by  Industry  to 
reduce  or  abate  water  pollution.  Including 
possible  use  of  tax  Incentives.  This  will  be 
a  very  Important  study. 

I  think  from  my  brief  discussion  of  this 
year's  Act  that  everyone  can  see  the  magni- 
tude of  It. 

OTHER    FEOERAI.    ACTS   PROVIDING   WATER   POLLU- 
TION CONTROL  ASSISTANCE  » 

In  addition  to  P.L.  660,  as  amended,  there 
are  also  other  Federal  financial  assistance 
programs  In  this  area.  Federal  grants  for 
the  construction  of  water  pollution  control, 
water  supply,  and  related  facilities  can  be 
obtained  under  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Act,  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act,  and.  although  not  ap- 
plicable to  Florida,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act.  Loans  are  also 
available  under  the  public  facilities  loan 
program. 

EXEMPTION   FROM   INVESTMENT  TAX   CREDIT 
SUSPENSION 

The  recognition  by  Congress  of  the  need 
for  industry  to  control  Its  pollution  was  re- 
flected this  year  In  the  suspension  of  the 
7  percent  Investment  credit  under  the  Fed- 
eral tax  code.  The  legislation,  as  enacted, 
specifically  exempts  from  this  suspension 
those  capital  expenditures  for  facilities.  In- 
stallations, machinery,  and  equipment 
which  contribute  to  the  elimination,  con- 
trol, or  prevention  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. 

RXCENT  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  ON  ADEQUATE 
WATER  SUPPLIES 

The  Increasing  awareness  of  the  "water 
famine"  has  recently  been  refiected  In  the 
enactment  of  the  Northeast  Water  Supply 
Act,  the  enactment  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act,  the  creation  of  a  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  the  maintenance  of  full 
appropriations  for  the  small  watershed  de- 
velopment progrsun,  the  provision  for  Fed- 
eral grants  and  loans  for  basic  water  sup- 
ply facilities,  and  In  several  other  Important 
actions. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  EFFORT 

I  have  directed  my  remarks  up  to  this 
point  to  the  Federal  effort  to  control  or 
abate  water  pollution  and  to  maintain  suf- 
ficient water  supplies,  but  I  am  not  trying 
to  make  you  think  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  do 
everything  that  needs  to  be  done  through- 
out the  Nation  in  this  field.  That  U  not 
and  should  not  be  the  role  of  the  Federal 


Government  in  this  program.  The  Federal 
Government's  efforts  have  been  enormous, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  we  are  probably  very 
close  to  the  maximum  extent  of  the  Federal 
effort. 

There  are  several  philosophies  on  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  controlling  water  pollution  and 
in  insuring  adequate  water  supplies.  There 
are  those  who  say  th*  Federal  Government 
should  do  everything,  and  there  are  those 
who  say  it  should  d<^  nothing.  There  are 
those,  Uke  myself,  who  say  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  have  a  responsibility 
in  these  areas,  but  I  also  say  the  programs 
win  be  a  success  only  If  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment assume  their  proper  responsibili- 
ties. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Federal  Government  Is 
largely  meeting  Its  tesponslblllties  in  the 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works  and 
pollution  abatement  enforcement.  You  have 
seen  In  the  Water  Quality  Act  and  in  the 
Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  several  distinct 
trends  which,  I  am  svae.  are  obvious  to  you. 
They  are  trends  toward  greater  State  par- 
ticipation; toward  full  cooperation  among 
all  levels  of  government;  toward  bringing  the 
largest  single  source  ol  pollution— Industry— 
into  the  picture  thjough  Incentives;  and 
toward  greater  rellanoe  on  the  States  to  en- 
force water  quality  standards. 

The  recent  Increase  In  the  Federal  effort  is 
not  a  sign  that  the  Congress  Is  permitting  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  over  responsl- 
blUty  for  the  entire  program.  Rather  the 
Intent  runs.  In  my  opinion,  in  the  opposite 
direction.  As  one  of  the  drafters  and  prin- 
cipal supporters  of  workable  Federal  water 
pollution  control  le^slation,  I  say  to  you 
that  the  non-Federal  Interests  must  now 
assume  their  rightful  responsibilities  and 
fully  Implement  effective  programs. 

THE     NEEDED    FLORIDA    EFFORT     IN    THE     FUTURE 

My  purpose  here  today  Is  not  only  to  tell 
you  what  the  Federal  Government  has  done 
but  also  to  leave  with  you  some  thoughts 
on  what  the  future  role  of  the  State  of 
Florida  should  be  In  these  programs,  If  Flor- 
ida Is  to  meet  its  responsibilities. 

Toward  such  an  end,  I  offer  the  following 
proposals  for  your  consideration  in  the  course 
of  this  week's  conference: 

1.  /  propose  the  creation  by  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  a  Florida  State 
Natural  Resources  aommission.  headed  by 
a  person  with  Cabinet  rank  and  with  full 
responsibility  for  air  and  water  pollution 
control  and  natural  resources  development 
programs.  It  Is  time  to  elevate  these  pro- 
grams from  the  buretucratic  Jungles  of  Flor- 
ida boards  to  their  proper  level  In  responsible 
State  government. 

2  /  propose  State  and  Federal  tax  incen- 
tives for  any  industrial  facilities,  installa- 
tions, machinery,  or  equipment,  which  con- 


tribute to  pollution  treatment  and  provide 
for  the  elimination,  control,  or  prevention 
of  air  and  water  pollution,  provided  those 
units  meet  certain  standards  established 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  and  State  agen- 

3.  I  propose  the  appropriation  by  the 
Legislature  of  adequate  funds  to  permit  the 
State  to  meet  Its  responsibilities  under  Fed- 
eral law  and  to  take  maximum  advantage  ol 
the  Federal  grant  program  to  abate  water 
and  air  pollution  and  also  to  permit  the 
State  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
needed  to  attack  air  and  water  pollution,  in- 
cluding the  training  of  additional  State 
technical  personnel,  provided  such  trainees 
agree  to  remam  in  the  State's  employment 
for  at  least  a  minimum  specified  period  ol 

time. 

4.  /  prcypose  the  requirement  by  State 
statute  that  all  county,  metropolitan  area,  or 
regional  planning  agencies  must  provide  for 
minimal  air  and  water  pollution  control  ond 
abatement  requirements. 

5.  /  propose  that  all  developers  of  in- 
dustrial parks  and  housing  developments  o/ 
specified  size  to  be  constructed  in  the  future 
by  required  to  construct  adequate  waste 
treatment  works  to  treat  the  discharge  from 
such  industrial  facilities  and  residences. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  proposals  which 
could  be  made,  but  I  consider  the  ones  which 
I  have  Just  enumerated  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant, although  their  relative  Importance 
Is  not  necessarily  In  the  order  in  which  I 
presented  them.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  be 
with  you  for  the  duration  of  your  conference, 
but  your  consideration  of  these  and  other 
proposals  should  be  a  worthwhile  effort.  Al- 
though the  realization  of  my  proposals  wlU 
require  a  substantial  expenditure  by  the 
State,  I  am  confident  that  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  the  State,  If  these  proposals 
are  carried  out,  would  more  than  offset  the 
expenditures.  Furthermore,  I  think  these 
programs  should  have  a  higher  priority  than 
some  of  the  items  we  now  find  in  the  Florida 
budget. 

IN   CONCLUSION 

The  Federal  Government  has  done  much 
to  control  and  abate  water  pollution  and  to 
provide  measures  to  insure  against  inade- 
quate water  supplies,  but  the  responsibility 
lies  now,  more  than  ever  before,  on  the  State 
and  local  governments,  public  and  private 
organizations,  Industries,  and  concerned 
citizens. 

It  will  be  groups  like  the  Florida  Pollution 
Control  Association  and  the  American  Water 
Works  Association  and  citizens  like  your- 
selves on  whom  will  rest  the  ultimate  success 
of  this  effort.  Like  any  governmental  pro- 
gram, the  realization  of  the  goals  envisaged 
m  the  enactment  of  statutes  and  ordinances 
to  rectify  our  critical  water  problems  ulti- 
mately rests  with  the  people  In  a  free  society. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  16, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  (Father)  Walter  J.  V. 
Schmltz,  Sulplclan  priest,  and  dean  of 
the  School  of  Theology  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Washington,  D.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray:  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  who 
said  to  Your  apostles:  In  whatever  home 
you  enter,  greet  it  saying,  "Peace  be  in 
this  house":  may  this  same  peace  abide 
here.  Be  pleased,  O  God,  to  shield  and 
to  free  from  any  harm  all  those  here 
dedicated  to  serving  their  coimtry.  Pill 
these  legislators,  these  chosen  leaders  of 
our  coimtry,  these  representatives  of  our 


good  people  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  strength,  and  Instill  in 
them  a  holy  fear,  so  that  they  may  faith- 
fully use  their  talents  for  Your  glory  and 
for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  men. 

Our  legislators,  Lord  God,  rely  on  You 
as  their  source  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing, and  so  we  earnestly  beg  You 
to  put  Your  blessing  on  their  every  effort 
and  project,  so  that  mankind  will  deepen 
their  convictions  Of  charity  and  good  will 
toward  their  fellow  men  and  ultimately 
be  nearer  to  their  God  who  is  the  way. 
the  truth,  and  the  life.    Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  title  20, 
United  States  Code,  sections  42  and  43, 
appointed  Mr.  Scott  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
89-491,  appointed  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr. 
Brooke  as  members  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  12,  1967.  was  read 
and  approved. 


RESIGNATION    OF    ASSISTANT   DIS- 
BURSING CLERK 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 


January  16,  1967 

assistant  disbursing  clerk,  minority,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives: 

December  6, 1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCorm.'.ck, 
The  speaker, 
V  S  House  of  Representatives, 

«^£  Drrm.''s™.K:  I  feel  that  the  time 
has  come  for  me  to  retire  from  active  em- 
Syment.  and  it  Is  therefore  re^^^^.^^^ 
£  accept  my  resignation  ^^  ^f^^f^^*^^ 
hurslng  clerk  (minority).  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  as  of  December  30. 

^^You  may  be  assured  that  my  nearly  twenty 
ye^s  service  as  an  employee  of  the  Hou^  i^^ 
Seen   a   most   pleasant    and   gratifying   ex- 
perience. 
With  aU  good  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours,  k-tcstncer 

Frederick  M.  Kissinger. 
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ran.  Chief  Judge  of  said  Court,  this  13th 
day  of  January  AD..  1967. 
^  By  Marjorie  W.  Vandivier. 

'  Deputy  Clerk. 

Robert  M.  Stearns, 

Clerk. 

Marshal's  Return 
Summoned  the  above-named  witnesses—. 


By 


U.S.  Marshal. 
District   of   Columbia. 


Deputy   U.S.  Marshal. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hoi^e 

the  following  communication  fr««»  J°^ 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Office  of  the  Clerk, 
HOUSE  of  representatives 
Washington,  D.C..  January  14, 1967. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
"'t^'  ^o^r/umt^"  States  District  court 
for  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  the  Clerk  of 

—dic^Te^r^rectrtTx^ 

rromcer.t.appea.^^^^^^^^ 

refand  ^brTnl  with  ^i-  certain  and 
f^dry  papers  therein  descr  ^e^  in  the  files 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  rules  and  practice  of  the  Hotise  oi 
ReDrlsentatlves  indicates  that  no  official  of 
fhf  HmilTmav  either  voluntarily  or  in  obe- 
Se'ncera's'Jbpoena  duces  tecum  produce 
such  papers  without  the  consent  of  the 
House  being  first  obtained.  It  is  further  In- 
Sd  thft  he  may  not  supply  cop  «  o 
certain  of  the  documents  and  papers  re 
quested  without  such  consent. 

The  subpoena  in  question  is  herewith  at 
tached  and  the  matter  Is  presented  for  such 
Son  as  the  House  in  its  wisdom  may  see  fit 

to  take. 

Sincerely  yours. 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
CUrk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

(Note-  Report  to  room  No.  3825,  3d  floor 
united  States  District  Court  BuUding  Third 
and  Constttutlon  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.) 


RESOLUTION    RELATING    TO    PRO- 
DUCTION    OF     CERTAIN     DOCU- 
MENTS BY  THE  CLERK  OF  THE 
HOUSE 
Mr  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofEer  a 

resolution  (H.  Res.  127)  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The   Clerk   read    the   resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  RES.  127 


UNTTED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE 

District  of  Columbia 

Spa  ad  Test^Court  of  Chief  Judge  Curran. 

United  States  of  America  v.  Robert  G. 
Baker,  Criminal  Case  No.  39-66. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Honorable  W.  Pat  Jennings.  Clerk  House  of 
Representatives,   Washington.   D.C. 

And  bring  with  you:  All  records  of  any 
natSre  relating  to  reports  filed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic senatorial  Campaign  Committee  for 
the  years  1962  and  1963  pursuant  to  the  Fea- 
eral  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to,f  *f^»_*°^ 
said  Court  on  Friday.  January  13.  1967,  at 
9:00  O'clock  A.M.,  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  <iepart  the  Court 
without  leave  of  the  Court  or  the  United 

States  Attorney.  _ 

William  O.  Bittmam. 
Marvin  R.  Loewt. 
Attorneys  for  the  United  States. 
STerllng  3-^700,  ext.  7073. 
Witness,  the  Honorable  Edward  M.  cur- 


Whereas    in    the    case    of    United    States 
agS^Bobert  G.  Baker.  (Criminal  Case  No. 
39^6)    pending  in  the  United  States  Dls- 
?ri7t  court  for  the  District  o^  Columbia    a 
subpena  duces  tecum  was  issued  by  the  s^ 
co^   and   addressed    to    W.    Pat    Jennln^, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  dl- 
Sctlng  him  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
s^id  court  at  9  antemeridian  on  the  13th 
lay   of   January    1967.   and   to   bring   w^th 
blm    certain    and    sundry    papers    In    the 
possession    and    under  the    control  of    the 
House  of  Representatives:  Therefore  be  it 
"  BesolJed.  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  in  the  Possession 
^  the  House  of  Representatives  can,  by  the 
maiidatVof  process  of  the  ordinary  courts 
^f^ustice    b?  taken   from   such   control   or 
possession  but  by  its  permission;  be  it  fur- 

^^Resolved    That  when  it  appears  by   the 
order  of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof, 
or  of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  ad- 
^^'straU'of  the  orders  °*,-c^  court  or 
ludee    that   documentary    evidence   in   the 
i'Sfekon    and    under   the    control    of    the 
House  is  needful  for  use  In  any  court  oi 
See,  or  before  any  Judge  or  such  lega 
officer    for   the   promotion   of    Justice,   this 
House  will  take  such  action  thereon  as  will 
^otlthe  ends  of  Justice  consUtently  with 
?^  privileges  and  rights  of  this  House;  be  it 

'""Revived,  That  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  of 
the  House.'  be  authorized  to  appe«  at  the 
Blace  and  before  the  couri;  named  In  the 
Kena  duces  tecum  before  mentioned,  but 
shall  not  take  with  him  any  Papers  or  doc- 
tSnents  on  file  in  his  office  or  under  his  con- 
^1  or  m  possession  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; be  It  further 

Resolved,   That   when  ,^ald    court    deter 
mines  upon  the  materiality   and  the  rele 
™  of'^the  papers  and  d°'=^^^'S.rtht 
for  in  the  subpena  duces  tecum,  then  the 
saw   court,  through   any  o^^its  officers   or 
aeents   have  full  permission  to  attend  with 
an   Proper   parties   to   the   proceeding,   and 
then  always"^  at  any  place  «nder  the  oMers 
and  control  of  this  House,  ^^^  take  copies 
of  any  documents  or  papers;  and  the  Clerk 
£  authorized  to  supply  certified  cop  es  of 
such  documents  and  papers  in  possession  or 
control    of   said    Clerk   that   the    court   has 
?Cund  to  be  material  and  relevant    except 
Sutes   and   transcripts  f   «'^«^"l';t^^^|: 
sions  and  any  evidence    of  witnesses  in  re 
snect    thereto    which    the    court;    or    other 
Ker  officer  thereof  shall  desire,  so  as  how- 
eXthe  possession  of  said  loc^^nto  and 
papers  by  the  said  Clerk  shall  not  be  dU- 


turbed,  or  the  same  shaU  not  be^re^ov^ 
from  their  place  of  file  or  custody  under 
said  Clerk:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  court  as  a  respect- 
ful answer  to  the  subpena  aforementioned. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^__^^ 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 
Mr   ALBERT.    Mr.  speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  128)  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.R.  128 

Resolved.  That  during  the  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress the  Committee  on  Agriculture  shaU  be 
composed  of  thirty-five  members; 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  shall  be 
composed  of  fifty-one  membere; 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Service  shall  be 
composed  of  forty  members;  .„.„_, 

ThTcommittee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
shall  be  composed  of  thirty-three  members. 

Se  ComnSttee  on  Education  and  Labor 

shall  be  composed  of  ^^'ty-^fif,  "^^^f  be 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shaU  be 

composed  of  thirty-six  members; 

TheCommlttee  on  Government  Operations 

shall  be  composed  of  thirty-five  members; 

'^Se   ComiSttee   on  Interior   ^^  Ins^ 

Affairs   ShaU   be   composed    of   thlrtTT-tbree 

"^'^e'ccimmlttee  on  I-^ersUte  and  Forel^ 
commerce  shaU  be  composed  of  thirty-three 

"'x'Srcommittee  on  the  Judiciary  shaU  be 
composed  of  thirty-five  members; 
'The  committee  on  Merchant  Mailne^^ 
Fisheries  shall  be  composed  of  thirtj -three 

"'S' Committee   on  Post  Office   and  Civil 
service    shall    be    composed    of    twenty-six 

""'^e'c^mmlttee  on  Public  Works  shall  be 
composed  of  thirty-four  members; 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronaut- 
ics shaU  be  composed  of  thirty-one  members. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.    \  . 

ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 
Mr.  LAIRD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  129)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

^°^''^''-  H.  Res.  129 

Resolued  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
befsS  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
^S  o^  the  follo^ng  standing  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means:  John  W. 
Byrnes,  Wisconsin;  Thomas  B.  CurtU  Mis- 
M^ri-  James  B.  Utt,  CaUfornia;  Jackson  E. 
S  Ohio;  Herman  T.  Schneebe  1.  Pennsyl- 
vanla:  Harold  R.  CoUler.  niinoU;  Jori  "T. 
BroSillTirginia;  James  F.  Battin.  Montana. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ____^__^^_ 

THE    LATE    HONORABLE    JOHN    E. 
POGARTY 
Mr    KIRWAN.    Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
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at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  article  written 
by  Howard  A,  Rusk,  M.D.,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day, January  15. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  most  worthy 
article  depicting  some  of  the  wiortliwhile 
things  accomplished  for  his  fellow  man 
in  the  short,  but  full  life,  of  the  late,  be- 
loved, John  Pogarty. 

The  article  follows: 
Mb.  Pxtblic  Health — Dkath  Ends  Long  Picht 

BT  Beprbsentative  Fogarty  To  Give  Amer- 
ica Freedom  From  Disease 

(By  Howard  A.  Rvuk,  M.D.) 

If  bospitals,  researcli  laboratories  and  In- 
stitutes for  the  aged.  Infirm  and  retarded 
had  flagpoles,  every  flag  would  have  flown  at 
half-staff  this  past  week  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  John  E.  Pogarty. 

Representative  Pogarty  of  Rhode  Island 
died  of  a  heart  attack  last  Tuesday  at  the 
age  of  53. 

Flags  at  half-staff  would  not,  however, 
been  limited  to  institutions.  They  would 
also  have  been  In  evidence  In  thousands  of 
homes  throughout  Rhode  Island  and  the 
nation. 

Mr.  Fogarty  was  not  Just  Interested  In 
Institutions  and  dollars.  He  was  Interested 
In  people,  and  no  appeal  for  help  that  went 
to  his  office  was  ever  left  unanswered.  He 
would  go  to  Inordinate  ends  to  try  to  find 
the  solution  to  problems  that  were  all  too 
often  Insoluble. 

No  one  in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
done  more  to  promote  more  and  better  health 
services,  more  and  better  health  facilities  and 
more  and  better  health  research  than  Rep- 
resentative Pogarty. 

PLANNED  NEW  CRUSADE 

Ironically,  bis  death  came  Just  before  he 
was  to  be  sworn  in  for  his  14th  term — a  time 
when  he  was  mobilizing  his  forces  for  an- 
other aU-out  crusade  against  disease,  dis- 
ability and  death. 

Also  Ironically,  his  death  was  caused  by 
a  heart  attack,  his  own  personal  public  en- 
emy number  one  as  the  primary  killers  of 
others. 

The  contribution  of  John  Fogarty  to  im- 
proving health  and  rehabilitation  services  for 
the  American  people  are  legend. 

When  he  entered  Congress  our  Federal  in- 
vestment In  medical  research  was  but  $3- 
mllllon.    It  is  now  well  over  $1 -billion. 

During  bis  freshman  year  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  number  of  disabled  per- 
sons rehabilitated  into  employment  under 
the  public  program  was  but  12,000.  Last 
year  it  was  more  than  154,000. 

Medicare.  Medicaid,  more  nursing  home 
beds.  Federal  aid  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cians and  other  health  workers,  the  clinical 
center  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
workshops  and  classrooms  for  the  mentaUy 
retarded  and  all  of  the  other  tremendotis 
advances  In  health  and  rehabilitation  in  the 
last  quarter  century  stand  as  monuments  to 
this  late  "Mr.  Public  Health." 

He  and  his  co-worker  in  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Lister  HiU  fnxn  Alabama,  were  recog- 
nized as  the  great  health  leaders  of  all  time. 
They  complemented  and  supplemented  each 
other  in  their  continuing  fight  for  the  fifth 
freedom — ^freedom  from  disease. 

started  as  totckt.atp 

Mr.  Fogarty's  formal  education  ended 
when  he  received  his  high  school  diploma. 
He  Immediately  followed  In  the  footsteps  of 


his  father  and  older  brother  and  became  an 
apprentice  bricklayer. 

He  was  only  27  when  he  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  from  Rhode  Island.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  as  an  enlisted  man 
m  the  Navy  construction  corps.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  Congress  to  carry  the 
torch  for  the  enlisted  men  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Having  been  denied  a  formal  education 
and  a  college  degree,  he  made  possible 
through  his  untiring  efforts  the  education  of 
literally  thousands  of  others  as  physicians, 
scientists  and  technlclBns  because  he  cared. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Pogarty  was  chal- 
lenged with  the  opportunity  to  run  for  the 
Senate  from  Rhode  Island.  After  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  with  his  friends  and  colleagues 
he  decided  his  destiny  was  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  he  could  continue  his 
fight  for  health  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Labor  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

This  was  a  decision  that  for  suffering  hu- 
manity was  a  blessed  one. 

John  Pogarty,  who  started  as  a  bricklayer, 
ended  his  career  by  placing  countless  bricks 
in  a  solid  foundation  aC  modern  laboratories, 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  Institutions  for 
the  mentally  ill  and  the  retarded,  and  re- 
search laboratories  that  extend  from  the  lialls 
of  science  to  the  community  Itself. 

With  his  bright  green  tie  and  his  Irish 
accent,  he  was  a  circuit  rider  for  health,  a 
teacher,  a  preacher,  a  fearless  foe  to  any 
challenger  who  stood  in  the  way  of  bis 
crusade. 

He  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  friends 
from  the  scientist  to  the  sick  mourn  his  loss 
and  call  him  blessed. 


HAIL  TO  THE  PACKERS 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  hail  to 
the  Packers.  As  one  of  the  Members  who 
represents  the  Kansas  City  metropolitan 
area,  it  would  be  a  happier  thing  to  be 
able  to  say  today.  "Hail  to  the  Chiefs"  as 
a  poetic  parallel  to  that  great  band  music 
which  is  played  whenever  our  Chief 
Executive  appears. 

Yesterday,  the  first  "Gridiron  World 
Series"  was  witnessed  by  63,000  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Coliseum  and  was  seen  on 
nationwide  TV  by  43  million  for  a  sports 
event  record.  It  wa*  Green  Bay  most  of 
the  way  or  certainly  after  the  entertain- 
ing half  time  activities. 

In  the  second  half  the  Packers  exhib- 
ited such  methodical,  machine-like  play 
that  they  kept  the  Chiefs  under  constant 
pressure.  Green  Bay  exhibited  fine  team 
play  but  the  difference  was  Bart  Starr's 
performance.  His  timing  was  so  perfect 
it  appeared  he  could  have  thrown  those 
passes  blindfolded. 

The  first  Super  Bowl  was  really  two 
games.  For  all  Kansas  Citlans.  the  first 
half  was  a  dandy  ball  game  and  the  sec- 
ond half  was  something  else.  For  this 
reason  some  of  us  from  the  Kansas  City 
area  now  believe  the  length  of  profes- 
sional games  should  be  shortened  so  they 
play  Just  half  as  long. 

Those  who  have  talked  about  the  su- 
periority of  the  National  Football  League 
win  now  be  able  to  continue  to  refer  to 


the  American  Football  League  as  the 
"other  league"  or  the  "juniors."  The 
Packers  were  rather  rude  to  our  Chiefs 
but  if  we  did  not  compare  so  well  in  yes- 
terday's game,  remember  one  game  is 
not  a  true  test  of  the  ability  of  both 
leagues.  The  APL  will  catch  up  after  we 
have  the  opportunity  for  common  drafts 
of  collegians. 

Our  Kansas  City  Chiefs  have  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of.  We  won  the  American 
League  title  and  as  matters  turned  out, 
it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  beaten  by  a  great 
team  such  as  the  Green  Bay  Packers.  As 
several  of  the  Chiefs  players  promised 
after  the  game,  "We  will  be  back  next 
year."  On  behalf  of  all  Members  of  the 
House  who  represent  American  League 
Football  cities,  I  know  I  can  say,  like 
those  who  enjoy  another  great  national 
game,  "Just  wait  until  next  year." 

But  on  this  day  following  the  first  Su- 
per Bowl  game  in  history,  all  those  who 
love  professional  football  and  every  true 
sportsman  can  join  in  the  salute,  "Hail 
to  the  Packers." 

All  loyal  Kansas  Citians  felt  the  sting 
of  the  loss  by  our  Chiefs  but  we  will  be 
good  losers,  as  we  would  have  been  good 
wiimers.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  bow  with 
lifted  hat  to  my  counterpart,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes],  who 
today  enjoys  the  privilege  to  bask  in  the 
glory  of  a  truly  great  world  champion 
professional  football  team  from  the  dis- 
trict he  has  the  privilege  to  represent. 
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HAIL    TO    THE    WORLD    CHAMPION 
GREEN  BAY  PACKERS 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize our  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  with  a  real  sense  of  pride. 

Yesterday,  the  Green  Bay  Packers  be- 
came the  world  professional  football 
champions  by  defeating  the  Kansas  City 
Chiefs  in  Los  Angeles,  35  to  10. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  this  magnifi- 
cent football  team  and  the  Green  Bay 
commimity  in  Congress,  and  I  extend  to 
every  Packer,  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Wis- 
consin, heartiest  congratulations  on 
their  historymaking  achievement. 

The  Packers  yesterday  became  the  first 
team  to  win  the  world's  championship 
in  a  playoff  between  the  champions  of 
the  American  and  National  Football 
Leagues.  It  is  fitting  that  Green  Bay 
should  be  the  first  world  champions. 
The  team  has  a  long  and  proud  history. 
They  were  one  of  professional  football's 
first  teams.  They  have  won  10  previous 
championships.  They  have  become  a 
synonym  for  excellence.  They  have 
shown  by  their  conduct,  on  and  off  the 
field,  in  victory  and  in  defeat,  that  they 
are  true  champions  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

I  congratulate  each  member  of  the 
team.  I  congratulate  Vlnce  Lombardi. 
general  manager  and  coach,  for  a  vic- 
tory which  climaxes  a  truly  remarkable 
coaching  career  at  Green  Bay.  I  con- 
gratulate the  ofScers  and  directors  who 
have  provided  leadership  for  this  com- 


munity-owned team.  I  congratulate  the 
people  of  Green  Bay.  the  Eighth  District 
and  all  of  Wisconsin,  who  have  support- 
ed the  Packers  through  thick  and  thin 
and  who,  in  the  final  analysis,  have  made 
the  success  of  this  team  possible. 

At  the  same  time.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs,  a  fine  foot- 
ball team,  who  showed,  in  the  way  they 
took  their  defeat,  that  they,  too,  are 
real  champions.  Kansas  City  can  be 
proud  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  every  Member  of 
this  House  Joins  me  hi  extending  con- 
gratulations to  the  world  champion 
Green  Bay  Packers. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  It  might  be  a 
little  premature  to  claim  that  champion- 
ship until  the  Green  Bay  Packers  have 
played  Alabama. 


corxsideration  in  an  assessment  of  na- 
tional economic  policy. 


WILDERNESS  AREAS  AND  OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 


THE     FEDERAL-AID    HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM  SHOULD  PROCEED 


Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ,  ...    x. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Introduce  a  House  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  tlrnt 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  should 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  avaUable  revenues 
to  the  highway  trust  ftmd  permit,  and 
that  the  integrity  of  the  highway  irust 
fund  should  be  preserved. 

I  introduce  this  resolution  because  in 
November  1968  the  UJ3.  Bureau  of  PubUc 
Roads  announced  that  Federal  funds  for 
highways  would  be  reduced  substantially 
because  of  increased  costs  associated 
with  the  Vietnam  war. 

While  we  all  are  concerned  about  in- 
flation resulting  in  part  from  increased 
Government  spending  necessitated  by 
this  war,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  an- 
nounced cutback  in  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  which  can  be  committed  for 
ijghway  construction  in  fiscal  year  1967 
will  have  any  great  effect  on  current  in- 
flationary trends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  interest  wiU 
continue  to  be  served  if  the  Federal-State 
highway  program  is  allowed  to  proceed 
as  plaimed.  Early  restoration  of  the  cut- 
back in  Federal  liighway  expenditures  is 
essential  in  view  of  the  ever-mounting 
number  of  traffic  injuries  and  fatalities 
which  Improved  highway  facilities  can 
help  to  reduce. 

If  this  important  program  is  cut  back 
and  funds  are  withheld  at  this  time,  it 
will  be  more  expensive  to  build  the  same 
highway  1  year  from  now  than  it  is 
today,  because  of  constantly  rising  con- 
struction costs. 

It  would  seem  only  just  that  adher- 
ence to  a  Federal  program,  paid  for  by 
special  taxes  which  are  held  in  trust  for 
one  specific  purpose,  should  be  given  first 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter.  , 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   obiectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  permanent  achievements  of  the  88th 
Congress  was  its  adoption  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act.    Not  only  did  that  act  extend 
protection  to  a  vast  acreage  of  national 
forest  land  that  had  ahready  been  classi- 
fied as  wild  or  wilderness  but  it  also  pro- 
vided for  review  of  other  lands  in  the  na- 
tional forest  system,  the  national  park 
system,  and  the  fish  and  wildlife  refuge 
system  to  see  which  could  properly  be 
classified  for  inclusion  in  the  wilderness 
system.    That  review  is  now  going  for- 
ward in  the  departments,  and  we  can  ex- 
pect quite  a  niunber  of  bills  this  year  and 
next  as  a  result  of  this  review.    Exten- 
sion of  the  wilderness  system  is  a  matter 
in  which  both  our  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affahrs  and  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  are  taking  and 
Will  take  a  great  interest. 

Two  statements  have  recently  been 
made  by  Mr.  John  F.  Buchanan,  of  Del 
Norte,  Colo.,  which  deserve  consideration 
by  aU  persons  interested  in  wilderness 
legislation.  One  was  presented  at  a 
hearing  held  by  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  in  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.,  on  November  11  last  year.  The 
other  was  presented  at  a  hearing  on  the 
Washakie  wilderness  proposal  in  River- 
ton.  Wyo.,  on  December  8.  I  commend 
them  to  my  colleagues  for  the  informa- 
tion they  convey  and  the  point  of  view 
they  espouse: 

Statement  of  John  P.   Buchanan,  PtTBLic 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  Albuquer- 
QtjE,  N.  Mex.,  November  11,  1966 
Members  of  the  commission,  Conunlsslon 
Staff,   Advisory   Council,   Governors'   Repre- 
sentatives, Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  John  P.  Buchanan,  a  lumberman;  I 
live  m  Del  Norte,  Colorado.  We  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  welcome  you  to  the  heart- 
land of  the  "public  domain"  West.  We  thank 
you  for  coming  to  us  to  listen  to  our  views 
as  to  future  public  land  use  and  adminis- 
tration. We  are  grateful  you  have  come  to 
this  land  and  its  people  for  the  destinies  of 
both,  in  no  small  measure,  rest  with  the  deci- 
sions of  this  Commission. 

Today,  I  wish  to  talk  about  a  new  and 
dangerous  philosophy  in  land  use.  the  causes 
and  motivations  underlying  this  philosophy, 
the  disastrous  consequences  that  He  ahead.  If 
it  prevails,  and  the  Injury  It  will  do  to  bal- 
anced recreational  use  of  our  public  lands. 

What  is  this  new  phUoeophy,  a  philosophy 
being  ever  louder  drummed  into  the  ears  of 
an  uniformed  pubUc?  It  U  the  philosophy  of 
"de  facto  wilderness",  propagandized  by  a 
small  but  very  skillful  group  of  people. 

And  what  Is  "de  facto  wilderness?"  Blunt- 
ly Btoted,  shorn  of  half-truths,  stripped  to 
bare-bone  facts,  "de  facto  wUdemess"  sUnply 
means  that  all  pubUc  domain  lands,  other 
than  waterless  and  treeless  desert,  now  un- 


roaded  and  under-developed  in  multiple-use 
management,  should,  forthwith,  be  incorpo- 
rated In  the  Wilderness  Preservation  system. 
With  apparent  total  disregard  for  sound, 
proven  conservation  practices,  heedless  of  the 
need  for  a  balanced  recreation  use  of  our 
pubUc  lands,  unnUndful  of  other  multiple 
uses,  these  mdlvlduals  and  groups  Incom- 
prehensibly cry,  "more,  mwe,  evermore." 

Well  they  know  that  no  responsible  user- 
group  or  Individual  Is,  today,  opposed  to  the 
Incorporation  of  existing  primitive  areas  Into 
the  Wilderness  Preservation  system.   Over  the 
years,  to  their  credit,  they  have  educated  a 
majority  of  our  people  to  the  need  of  pre- 
serving unique  areas  having  true  wilderness 
quality.  In  a  permanent  preservation  system. 
What,  then.  Is  the  underlymg  cause  In  this 
shift  from  responsible  advocacy  of  quality 
wilderness  preservation  to  an  Irresponsible 
advocacy  of  vast  increases  in  the  wilderness 
system,  with  the  sole  criteria  that  of  quan- 
tity?   What  Is  at  the  root  of  this  apparently 
insatiable  demand  for  more  wilderness,  to  the 
point  of  public  assertion  that  any  large  area 
of  presently  unroaded,  forested,  federal  land 
Is  "de  facto  wilderness?" 

What  has  motivated  these  groups  and  in- 
dividuals to  demand,  far  beyond  the  acreages 
In  our  present  primitive  areas,  these  in- 
creases to  the  point  that  never  before  in  our 
history  have  so  many  been  asked  to  give 
so  much  to  so  few? 

The  root  of  the  problem  Ues  In  what  has 
been  happening,  over  the  last  twenty  to 
thirty  years,  in  our  large  cities.  No  need  to 
document,  here,  the  sociological,  physical, 
moral,  and  racial  changes  overwhelming  our 
metropoUtan  areas.  No  need  to  document, 
here,  the  abdication  of  social  and  civic  re- 
sponsibility by  the  affluent  and  the  mod- 
erately well-off,  the  so  called  responsible 
citizens,  who  have  fied  from  the  cities  to  the 
suburbs,  taktog  with  them  their  churches, 
their  schools,  and  their  culture. 

In  their  desertion  of  civic  and  social  re- 
sponsibility, they  have  left  behmd,  today's 
crisis  problems  of  social  frustration,  racial 
tensions,  ethnic  and  racial  ghettos,  baUoon- 
Ing  crime,  moral  and  physical  decay.  The 
resulting  guilt  complex  has  brought  on  a 
psychotic  travima  that  must  have  reUef  in 
some  direction.  UnwilUng  to  face  perU  where 
peril  Is,  unwilling  or  unable  to  cope  with  rot 
and  bUght  in  their  cities,  they  go  far  afield 
to  exercise  the  traiuna  that  engiUfs  them. 

Having  permitted  bUght  to  overcome  their 
citiee,  these  groups  aiid  individuals  embrace 
a  cause  to  stop  imagined  blight  elsewhere. 
To  expiate  their  guilt  complex,  they  turn 
their  backs  on  the  tough,  hard  Job  of  the 
rejuvenation  of  their  cities,  and  In  self- 
exoneratlon  rush  headlong  to  the  cause  of 
quantity  wilderness  preservation  and  loudly 
cry,  "There  shall  be  no  bUght  here— no 
devastation  Uke  unto  our  cities — no  vandals 
to  destroy — no  mobs  to  desecrate — ^no  use 
but  for  the  enlightened  few." 

Does  it  not  follow,  then,  that  the  greater 
the  guilt  complex,  the  deeper  the  trauma,  the 
more  frustrating  the  feeling  of  shame  because 
of  the  blight  of  their  cities,  the  more  pro- 
noimced  is  the  dedication  to  preserve.  In 
sterile  bondage,  not  only  true,  quiOity  wU- 
demess, but  all  forested  areas  as  yet  unroaded 
and  not  fully  developed  under  dynamic, 
miUtiple-use  management? 

The  tragedy  U  that  rushing  headlong,  with 
misguided  zeal,  to  freeze  vast  acreages  In 
static  preservation,  they  are  sowing  the  seeds 
of  destruction  that  wUl  destroy  the  very 
thing  they  seek  to  preserve. 

These  groups  and  individuals  gUbly  argue 
that  such  single-use  preservation  wlU  main- 
tain the  ecologlcai  purity  of  these  locked-up 
areas.  UtUe  do  they  realize  that,  long  ago. 
civilization's  demands  and  needs  irrevocably 
destroyed  nature's  ecological  balance  of  our 
forested  lands — be  they  public  or  private. 
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Over  the  centiirles,  the  true  cyclical  pat- 
tern ol  OUT  forests  has  been  growth,  disease, 
decay,  death,  followed  by  the  cleansing  purge 
of  natural  wildfire  with  resulting  re-blrth 
and  new  growth.  Man  has,  and  rightly  so, 
subverted  this  natural  cycle.  We  can  no 
longer  tolerate  unchecked  wildfire  as  a  bal- 
ancing agent. 

What,  then,  must  we  do  to  correct  the 
imbalance  in  the  ecological  cycle  created  by 
our  suppression  of  fire?  Man  must  substi- 
tute man's  management  instead  of  nature's 
age-old  management  to  maintain  balance  in 
our  forest.  What  are  the  tools  of  scientific 
forest  management?  They  are  access,  har- 
vest, insect  control,  fire  prevention  and  sup- 
pression, and  tree  planting — Access,  above 
all.  as  It  is  the  key  to  sound,  many-use,  re- 
source management — Harvest,  to  remove 
diseased  and  decadent  trees,  to  increase  water 
production,  to  improve  game  habitat — Insect 
and  fire  control,  to  prevent  catastrophic 
dertructlon— Tree  planting,  to  hasten  the  re- 
newal of  our  forest  wealth. 

The  miners,  stockmen,  water  users,  the 
vast  majority  of  our  recreatlonlsts.  timber 
harvesters,  and  public  land  managers  ask 
only  that  resource  facts  prevail  over  resource 
folly.  A  forest,  like  a  city,  Is  an  ever-chang- 
ing, living  organism.  Lock-up  the  Western 
Forests  in  barren,  single-use  preservation, 
neglect  them,  subject  them  to  non-manage- 
ment, look  the  other  way  when  they  are 
ravaged  by  uncontrolled  fire,  disease  and  in- 
sects, and  as  surely  as  God  made  them,  they 
will  suffer  the  blight  and  devastation  of  our 
cities. 

The  proof,  you  ask.  What  better  proof 
than  the  White  and  the  Routt  Forests,  up 
where  I  come  from,  where  some  twenty  years 
ago,  these  healthy,  flourishing  forests  were 
attacked  by  the  spruce  bark  beetle.  Un- 
checked by  management  controls,  we  have, 
today,  in  the  Flat  Tope  Primitive  Area,  some 
60.000  acres  of  whitened  sepulchres  bearing 
mute  but  forceful  testimony  to  the  futility 
of  sterile  preservation. 

Again,  look  at  our  Rocky  Mountain  Lodge- 
pole  pine  forests  where  dwarf  mistletoe  is 
twice-over  destroying  more  timber  than  is 
being  harvested. 

On  all  our  National  Forests,  fire,  disease, 
insects,  blowdown,  animals  and  other  causes 
are  taking  an  annual  toll  greater  than  the 
annual  harvest  for  all  the  wood  using  indus- 
tries. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  with  loss 
greater  than  harvest  on  our  managed  public 
lands,  it  is  not  crystal  clear  this  nation  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  put  additional  vast  acre- 
ages, over  and  above  the  presently  designated 
wild,  wilderness,  and  primitive  areas,  into 
single-use.  non-managed,  "de  facto"  wilder- 
ness. 

On  the  contrary,  we  must  place  greater 
emphasis  in  achieving  full  resource-utiliza- 
tion on  those  public  lands  now  designated 
for  multiple-use  management.  In  the  field 
of  recreation  alone,  we  are  neglecting  that 
great  majority  of  our  people  who  cannot  take 
advantage  of  wilderness  type  recreation. 
Because  of  cost,  family  make-up.  physical 
attributes,  time,  and  inclination,  most  peo- 
ple are  restricted  to,  and  prefer,  that  kind 
of  recreation  requiring  roads,  campgrounds, 
readily  accessible  lake  and  stream  side  areas. 

We  must  seek  compatibility  and  balance 
between  the  multiple-use  choices  on  our 
public  lands.  We  must  avoid  those  choices 
that  lead  to  conflict  and  strife  In  the  use  of 
our  public  lands.  Let  us  preserve  our  herit- 
age through  true  conservation,  that  of 
sound,  multiple-use,  forest  management. 
Let  us  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  those  mul- 
tiple-use. management  practices  that  will 
enhance,  protect,  and  perpetuate  the  one 
principle,  above  all  others,  governing  Public 
Land  policy,  that  of  achieving  the  greatest 
good,  for  the  greater  number,  over  the  long 
run. 


The  overwhelming  majority  of  us,  the 
stockman,  miner,  water  user,  lumberman, 
hunter,  fisherman,  and  roadside  recreation- 
1st,  have  confidence  this  Commission — com- 
ing to  the  people,  as  It  has.  for  our  views  and 
opinion — will  establish  In  Its  ultimate  de- 
cisions, those  objectives,  principles,  and 
policies  that  will  assure  the  well-being  of  the 
land  and  its  people. 

Statement — Washakie  Wilderness  Hearing, 

RIVERTON.      WyO.,      OtCEMBER      8.      1966,      BY 

John  F.  Buchanan,  Del  Norte,  Colo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Guests, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  My  name  is  John  F. 
Biichanan.    I  reside  In  Del  Norte,  Colorado. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Forest  Service,  in 
its  proposal  on  the  Stratified  Primitive  Area, 
for  giving  Increased  emphasis  to  the  needs  of 
America's  largest,  but  least  recognized  and 
most  under-privileged,  vacationing  class 
making  use  of  our  public  lands — the  family 
camping  and  sight-seeing  groups. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  three  significant 
areas  described  in  the  Washakie  Proposal. 
In  Area  "A" — South  Fork  Wood  River  (an 
addition) — the  recreation  potential  of  the 
Running  Cedar  Is  recognized  by  establishing 
the  boundary  approximately  a  mile  above 
this  area.  In  Area  2- — Lean -To  Creek  (an 
exclxision) — 634  acres  are  recognized  as  "lands 
predominantly  valuable  for  developed  recrea- 
tion." And  finally,  in  Area  3 — Wiggins  Park 
(an  exclusion) — the  Fotest  Service  again  rec- 
ognizes "lands  which  are  primarily  valuable 
for  potential  developed  recreation." 

These  areas,  relatively  unimportant.  In 
themselves,  have  an  importance,  beyond  that 
of  their  size  or  locatloo.  Their  Importance, 
I  believe,  lies  in  the  Indication  of  a  trend, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  National  Park  Service,  toward  a  major 
increase  in  facilities  for  the  forgotten  people 
in  the  public  land  racreatlon  picture — the 
camping,  picnicking,  and  recreation-travel 
families. 

Today.  I  want  to  plead  tlie  cause  of  that 
vast  majority  of  those  American  families 
whose  voices  are  never  heard  in  wilderness 
hearings,  who,  though  they  have  the  most 
compelling  Interest  in  a  vacation  opportunity 
suited  to  their  needs,  are  unremembered  and 
unrepresented  in  hearitigs  such  as  this. 

I'm  going  to  make  some  comparisons  be- 
tween vifilderness,  wild,  and  primitive  acre- 
ages and  their  vlsltor-diy  use,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  campground,  picnicking,  organi- 
zation-camp use,  resort  use.  and  recreation- 
residence  use  acreages  and  their  vi-iitor-day 
use,  on  the  other  hand.  And  I'm  going  to 
present  other  comparisons  that  should  bring 
home  to  the  thoughtful,  responsible,  and 
reasonable  people  of  this  country,  the  re.ili- 
zatlon  that  there  Is  a  great  and  growing  dis- 
parity in  the  public-land  vacation  oppor- 
tunity for  the  majority  of  our  people. 

All  of  the  statistics  ae  to  acreages  and  visi- 
tor-day use  are  taken  from  the  latest  avail- 
able Forest  Service  and  National  Park  Service 
publications. 

First,  let's  examine  the  magnitude  of  to- 
day's set-asldes  by  the  Forest  Service  in  wil- 
derness, wild,  and  primitive  areas  and  the 
National  Park  set-asides  in  tentative  wilder- 
ness designation.  The  combined  total,  both 
agencies,  is  21,758800  acres.  To  give  some 
perspective  to  21.758.8(10  acres:  this  Is  more 
than  the  combined  total  acreage  of  Connecti- 
cut. Delaware.  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania.  These  six  states  and  one 
county  have  a  population  of  18,367  600,  which 
is  over  10%  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States.  Place  every  man.  woman,  and 
child — all  18,367.600  of  them^simultane- 
ously  on  today's  reserved  wilderness  and 
each  of  them  would  bf  the  sole  occupant  of 
1.3  acres. 


In  1866, 160,336,100  visitor-days  were  spent 
on  National  Forest  lands.  Of  this  total  num- 
ber of  visitor-days  only  4,522,400,  or  2.8'r-c. 
were  visitor-days  cf  wilderness  use.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  indication  here  that  we 
need  an  expansion  in  the  present  wilderness, 
wild  or  primitive  areas. 

By  way  of  contrast,  let's  see  how  the  other 
97%  of  visitor-days  were  spent  by  National 
Forest  visitors  in  1965. 


Visitor-days 

Percent 

40,  065,  000 
9,  444,  800 

29. 325,  400 

«,  482. 300 

30.  296.  300 

18,  530,  300 
19, 669. 600 

25.4 

Piciiickiiig..- 

Recre:itioii  travel 

(inecliuiiized) 

lioatiiig  and  w.iter  sports 

Hunting  and  (ishing...  .  _  _ 
<.)rganiziilioii.  rt'Sort.  and 

resirtonte  use  -   .   _    

Other                            - 

6.0 

18.6 
5.4 
19.2 

10.  S 
11.8 

Total        

155,813,700 

97.2 
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These  visitors — over  97% — did  not  want 
or  could  not  use  a  wilderness  type  of  vaca- 
tion. 

What,  then,  do  they  need?  The  greatest 
need  Is  campground  facilities— 40.065.000 
nights  were  spent  by  40,065,000  people  la 
campgrounds.  30.296.300  days  were  spent 
hunting  and  fishing;  this  use.  also,  requires 
camping  facilities.  The  balance,  boating, 
water  sports,  picnicking,  organization,  re- 
sort, and  residence  use,  all  require  developed 
recreation  areas.  All  of  these  uses  are  family 
vacation  uses  and  all  can  be  participated  in 
and  enjoyed  on  the  multiple  use  portion  of 
the  Forests.  All  of  these  uses  need  road 
access,  developed  areas  for  safety,  sanitation, 
and  people  convenience. 

What  facilities  are  offered  by  the  Forest 
Service  for  this  vast  majority  of  public-land 
vacation-users?  They  offer  7,228  developed 
campsites  occuplng  41,015  acres.  Visualize 
these  comparative  figures:  For  the  4,617.461 
visitor-days  of  wilderness  use.  which  Is  only 
2.8 Tri  of  the  total  use,  the  Forest  Service  pro- 
vides 14,617.461  acres,  or  7.8%  of  the  total 
National  Forest  Area.  Compare  this  wilder- 
ness vacation  opportunity  with  the  vacation 
opportunity  of  the  campground  user.  For 
the  40,065,000  visitor-days  of  campground 
use,  which  Is  25.4%  of  the  total  use,  the  For- 
est Service  provides  only  41,015  acres,  or 
.022%    of    the    total    National    Forest    area. 

Let  me  repeat.  Wilderness  use  2.8% — 
Campground  use  25.4%;  Wilderness  acres  14,- 
617,461 — Campground  acres  41,065  acres;  Wil- 
derness 7.8  7o  of  total  acres — Campground 
.022^;;  of  total  acres.  For  each  acre  of  visitor- 
day  campground  use  the  wilderness  user  has 
3,545  acres  for  each  visitor-day  use.  over 
three  thousand  to  one  available  recreation 
opportunity  In  terms  of  acres. 

In  terms  of  people,  we  have  ten  times  as 
in.iny  people  who  want  and  use  a  campsite  as 
the  people  that  want  and  use  wilderness 
areas.  By  1972.  the  Forest  Service  estimates 
It  win  need  facilities  for  80,000,000  vlsitor- 
diys  us3  of  campgrounds. 

In  spite  of  this  tremendous  inequality  in 
acreage,  people-use,  and  future  demand,  no 
responsible  land  user  groups  (with  minor 
exceptions)  are  advocating  reduction  in  the 
present  acreage  of  wilderness,  wild,  or  prim- 
itive areas.  No  one  here  today,  I  venture  to 
say.  will  call  for  elimination  or  substantial 
reduction  of  the  Stratified  Primitive  Area. 

Not  so  with  those,  who  in  spite  of  the  self- 
evident,  gross  imbalance  in  vacation  oppor- 
tunity, continue  to  press  for  ever-increasing 
acreages  devoted  to  single-use  in  sterile, 
wilderness  preservation. 

Let's  look  at  the  record.  "The  Wilderness 
Society"  report,  dated  October  24,  1966,  Page 
2.  lists  the  following  tabulation  entitled 
"Nine  Hearings  Completed.  40  to  Oo  by  Mld- 
1967." 


AIM 

Agency's 
acreage 
recommen- 
dation 

Wilderness 
Society's 
acreage 
recommen- 
dation 

8«n  Rafael  Wilderness  Area — 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 

110,403 

247,000 

36,137 

64,894 

6,975 

40,800 

49,800 

153,245 

322.998 

164,000 
350.000 

San  Gabriel  Wilderness  Area.. 
Craters  of  the  Moon  National 

36,137 

78,000 

8,600 

40,800 

LBSBen  Volcanic  National  Park. 

Flat  Tops  Wilderness  Area 

High  Ufiitas  WUdemess  Area. 

101,000 
750.000 
374.000 

The  Agency's  recommendations,  which  in 
most  cases,  were  for  greater  acreages  than 
are  now  in  the  reserved  area,  totaled  1.022,252 
acres.  The  Wilderness  Society's  recommen- 
dations totaled  1,392,437  acres— a  37%  m- 
crease  over  the  Agency's  recommendations. 

With  seemingly  total  disregard  lor  the  va- 
cation opportunity  of  97%  of  those  who  va- 
cation on  the  National  Forests,  this  will- 
ful minority  of  less  than  3%— the  wilder- 
ness advocates — are  relentlessly  pushing  the 
implementation  of  a  "de  facto"  wUderness 

DOllCVt 

If  you  have  any  remaining  doubts  as  to 
the  policy  and  plans  of  this  minority  of  less 
than  3%,  let  me  quote  from  an  address  de- 
Uvered  In  Seattle  In  AprU,  1966,  by  Mr.  Stew- 
art M  Brandborg,  Executive  Director  of  the 
WUderness  Society,  entitled  "The  Future  of 
the  Wilderness  Act."  He  says,  and  I  quote: 
"Our  job  now  is  to  see  that  this  nine-mll- 
Uon-acre  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  grows  to  its  proper  size— perhaps 
60  million  acres  by  1974." 

Fifty  mllUon  acres  Is  approximately  two 
and  one-half  times  more  than  the  twenty- 
one  million  acres  now  classified  as  wilder- 
ness, wild  and  primitive  areas  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  National  Park  Service. 

This  small  minority  of  less  than  3%  con- 
tinue to  build  straw  men  to  mask  their  bold 
and  thoughtless  pursuit  of  "de  facto"  wilder- 
ness preservation.  They  continue  to  create 
"bogey  men"  where  none  exist.  They  state 
they  "must  fend  off  attacks  by  the  luml)er 
industry,"  "must  fend  off  schemes  of  dam 
builders." 

They  attack  where  no  force  opposes  them. 
Where  has  a  responsible  voice  been  raised 
these  last  few  years  against  preservation  of 
existing  wilderness  under  the  Preservation 

Act? 

Let  them  take  heed,  however,  that  there 
U  an  increasing  awareness,  by  the  over- 
whelming majority,  of  those  public-land  va- 
cationists, who  desire  and  need  developed 
recreation  areas,  that  "de  facto"  expansion 
of  wilderness  wUl,  in  the  end,  short-change 
them  out  of  their  rightful  place  In  the  recre- 
ation picture. 

The  wave  of  the  future  lies  not  In  the 
Increase  of  public  lands  devoted  to  slngle- 
tjse  preservation,  but  rather  It  lies  In  the 
preservation  of  existing  single-use  areas, 
with  a  many-fold  Intensification  of  multi- 
ple-use on  non-reserved  public  lands.  In- 
cluding accelerated  development  of  multi- 
ple-purpose vacation  areas. 


AFRICA.    CONTINENT    OP    CHANGE, 
AND  AMERICAN  INTEREST 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  two  addresses  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Palmer. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  in- 
clude the  full  text  of  two  recent  addresses 
by  the  Honorable  Joseph  Palmer  n,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs,  with  the  strong  recommendation 
of  their  careful  and  thoughtful  reading 
by  my  colleagues. 

Africa,  with  its  large  domain,  its  great 
natural  wealth,  and  the  spirit  of  restless 
drive  that  characterizes  its  people,  is 
certain  to  occupy  a  position  ol  ever- 
increasing  Importance.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  nations  of  Af- 
rica will  contribute  in  no  Insignificant 
measure  to  the  building  of  the  world  of 
tomorrow.  It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that 
the  United  States  and  the  new  nations 
of  Africa  will  continue  to  work  together 
in  understanding  for  the  goals  that  are 
ahead  and  have  mutual  attraction. 

Assistant  Secretary  Palmer  has  had 
more  than  20  years  ol  experience  m 
African  affairs.  From  1960  to  1964  Mr. 
Palmer  was  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Nigeria. 
Bom  on  June  16.  1914,  in  Detroit. 
Mich.,  where  his  lamily  Uved  for  a  brief 
interval,  Mr.  Palmer  went  to  school  m 
Boston,  Mass..  area.  He  attended  Har- 
vard University  where  he  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  1937.  The  following 
year  he  did  graduate  work  at  George- 
town   University's    School    ol    Foreign 

Service 

Mr.  Palmer's  long  experience  in  Afri- 
can affairs  began  in  June  1941,  when  he 
was  assigned  as  vice  consul  in  Nairobi. 
He  served  there  imtil  1945  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  Department  where  he 
worked  in  the  Division  of  African  Affairs 
and  was  concerned  with  Ethiopian  mat- 
ters and  the  disposition  of  the  former 
Italian  colonies  in  Africa. 

He  was  promoted  to  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Division  in  October  1947  and  later 
became  Acting  Chief.  He  went  to  the 
Embassy  in  London  in  May  1949,  where 
he  served  as  an  African,  Near  Eastern, 
and  South  Asian  specialist.  During  his 
tour  in  London  he  was  promoted  to  first 
secretary  and  consul.  Returning  to  the 
Department  In  October  1953,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
European  Regional  Affairs  and  in  March 
1955,  became  Acting  Director. 

When  it  was  decided  in  1956  to  set  up 
a  separate  Bureau  of  African  Affairs, 
Mr  Palmer  was  named  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs 
and  given  the  responsibility  for  organiz- 
ing it.  ,    ^ 

Upon  completion  of  this  task  he  was 
assigned  as  consul  general  at  Salisbury, 
capital  of  the  then  Federation  of  Rho- 
desia and  Nyasaland,  in  Septmber  1958. 
He  was  accorded  the  personal  rank  of 
minister  for  this  assignment. 

Mr  Palmer's  appointment  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Nigeria  followed  in  1960.  In 
July  1962.  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  career  minister  in  the  Foreign  Service. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  m  1964 
to  take  up  his  duUes  as  Director  General 
of  the  Foreign  Service.  His  son.  Joseph 
Woodbury,  now  serving  with  the  Navy  in 
Vietnam,  was  bom  in  Africa. 

Following    Is    the    address    of    Hon. 


Joseph  Palmer  TL  at  Brandels  University, 
Waltham.  Mass.,  on  November  9, 1986: 

THE  N«w  AraicA:   Contwent  of  Chamcx 

I.   INTRODUCnON 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  have  been  invited 
to  participate  In  the  Harry  B.  Helmsely  Lec- 
ture Series.  I  know  that  you  will  understand 
me,  moreover,,  when  I  say  that  as  a  pubUc 
servant  with  "a  passion  for  anonymlty"--to 
use  Franklin  Roosevelt's  words — I  am  not  a 
Uttie  overawed  to  be  following  such  an  Im- 
pressive list  of  distinguished  phUoeophera, 
educators,  and  religious  leaders  as  those  who 
tiave  graced  thU  platform  before  me. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  comforted  by  the  fact 
that  I  am  speaking  in  the  area  in  which 
I  grew  up  and  which  I  therefore  know  to  be 
traditionally  egalitarian  in  its  outlooks. 

I  also  am  most  pleased  to  be  able  to  Bpeak 
to  you  tonight  on  The  New  Africa:  Conti- 
nent of  Change  at  BrandeU  University.  I 
think  this  Is  particularly  aw>ropriate  because 
this  great  Inatitution  baa  In  a  very  short 
period  of  time  acquired  a  well-deserved  repu- 
tation for  sensitive  understanding  of  tn« 
need  for  change  and  for  creative  thinking, 
both  of  which  are  so  essential  to  a  com- 
prehension of  present  day  Africa. 

n.  THIS   NEW   AND   CHANGING   AFKICA 


The  emergence  of  35  nations  In  fifteen 
years  Is — as  the  mathematicians  m^ight  say — 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  progression 
of  change  In  Africa  which  is  reaching  geo- 
metric—and even  exponential— proportions. 
The  full  dimensions  of  this  change  are  as 
elusive  to  calculate  as  the  definitive  value  ol 
pi.  Yet  11  we  are  really  to  understand  the 
New  Africa,  this  change  is  so  all  Important 
that  we  must  attempt  to  factor  It  however 
Imperfectly. 

Nero  aspirations 
In  the  comparative  Isolation  of  a  colonial 
cocoon  for  generations,  the  African  saw  him- 
self and  his  world  In  a  pecuUar  optic.     In    ■• 
a  changing  world,  he  found  that  certain  ol 
his  time-honored  traditions  lost  at  leart  a 
portion  of  their  relevance,  whUe  many  ol 
the  colonial  Innovations  failed  satisfactorily 
to  replace  them.    To  change  the  verb  tense 
of  the  title  of  a  book  by  the  Nigerian  vrelter. 
Chlnua  Achebe,  "Things  PeU  Apart".     One 
of  the  most  striking  elements  of  the  new 
Africa  however,  Is  the  rediscovery  by  Africans 
of  themselves.    Reflected  most  eloquently  In 
writings  of  poet  and  political  leader  Leopold 
Senghor,  the  African  has  found  a  new  dignity 
In  his  freedom.  In  his  history,  and  in  his 
color     It  la  a  fascinating  coincidence  that 
In  these  same  years  the  evidence  Is  mounting 
that  Africa  may  well  be  the  cradle  of  earliest 
man.    The  African  thus  flnda  himself  both 
the  oldest  and.  in  a  sense,  the  newest  ol 

mankind.  ^     ,  .*_ 

Coinciding  with  the  achievement  of  Afri- 
can independence  and  the  revltaUzation  of 
an  African  personality,  there  has  been  opened 
up  to  the  people  ol  thla  continent  the  new 
world  ol  education  and  technology.  The 
revolution  ol  Independence  brought  an  ex- 
plosion of  education— a  threefold  Increase  In 
literacy  In  those  fifteen  years. 

The  influx  of  Ideas  has  so  stlmtilated  the 
change  In  African  minds  that  the  span  of 
generations,  as  far  as  outlook  was  concerned, 
has  become  as  short  as  lour  or  five  years. 

All  of  this  has  Involved  an  acceleration  ol 
aspirations  with  respect  to  almost  every  as- 
pect of  human  Ufe:  individual  rights,  eco- 
nomic growth,  national  goaU  and  continent^ 
unity  International  understanding  and  world 
peace.  This  is  hardly  surprising,  particu- 
larly when  one  takes  into  account  the  past 
isolation  of  Africa  from  progress  in  these 
fields.  For  what  Independent  people  can 
justify  to  themselves — or  to  others — fore- 
going the  fruits  of  the  great  Intellectual  and 
material  advances  which  are  the  common 
heritage  of   all   mankind— or  of   falling  to 
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make  their  own  unique   contxlbutions  to 
these  challenging  developments? 

The  fact  that  these  many  nations  obtained 
their  Independence  in  such  a  short  time  rep- 
resents retrospectively  the  end  of  three  ma- 
jor colonial  empires — British,  French  and 
Belgian.  Although  the  process  of  decoloni- 
zation is  not  yet  completed,  the  die  has  been 
cast  and  the  significance  of  this  great  his- 
torical process  belongs  largely — If  not  yet 
completely — to  the  past.  In  a  far  more 
meaningful  sense  for  the  present,  the  end 
of  this  colonialism  marKa  the  beginning  of 
35  major  experiments  In  the  government  of 
men.  This  experimentation  Is  bound  to  pro- 
duce Its  share  of  problems  along  with  Its 
successes.  It  Is  plagued  by  contradictions 
and  disappointments  along  with  Its  consist- 
encies and  achievements.  And,  ]uat  as  In 
older  Independent  societies,  the  process  of 
adapting  to  change  will  be  a  never  ending 
one.  In  spite  of  a  bewildering  variety  of 
developments,  there  appear  to  be  three  trends 
which  predominate.  Together  they  give 
Africa  a  distinctive  pattern  which  will  prob- 
ably condition  Its  political  life  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

First,  the  dialogue  between  the  modern 
and  the  traditional  in  poUtlcal  life  has  en- 
tered a  new  phase,  both  on  the  national  and 
at  the  local  level  of  these  new  nations.  In 
the  eyes  of  new  nations,  the  colonial  offi- 
cials— hitherto  the  purveyors  of  the  mod- 
ern— suddenly  became  old-faahloned.  Over- 
night, new  powers  and  responsibilities  were 
acquired,  new  goals  were  set,  and  an  Inten- 
sive sorting  began  out  of  what  was  really 
important  In  the  body  politic.  The  polit- 
ical leaders  no  longer  were  constrained  to 
rule  under  benevolent  governors  or  Impelled 
to  agitate  as  opponents  of  a  foreign  power. 
They  were  free  to  govern  and  propelled  by 
the  very  nature  of  their  societies  to  trans- 
form their  governments  Into  instruments 
which  reflected  the  mores  of  their  people. 
This  brought  Into  a  new  perspective  the 
modem  and  the  traditional,  the  national  and 
the  tribal,  and  the  efficient  and  the  less 
effective.  But  quite  understandably,  there 
has  been  no  clear  single  answer  to  these  oon- 
mcta.  Instead,  the  dialogue — which  oc- 
casionally has  moved  to  dispute  and  dis- 
order— has  already  provided  a  variety  of  re- 
sponses. For  example,  monarchies  have  been 
renewed  in  some  cases,  parliamentary  re- 
sponsibility has  continued  in  others;  while 
presidential  executive  in  various  forms  have 
flourished  In  still  others.  But  under  all  of 
these  Institutional  rubrics.  Indigenous  polit- 
ical systems  are  undergoing  far-reaehtng 
transformation  to  evolve  Institutions  that  are 
African  in  their  insidratlon  and  expression. 

This  thought  leads  to  a  second  poet-ln- 
d^Mndenoe  development  which  character- 
izes the  African  seairch  for  self-ezpreaalon. 
In  moeit  of  the  new  nations,  a  one-pcuty 
government  In  one  form  or  another  has 
consolidated  Its  power.  But  even  here  the 
pattern  has  not  been  rigid,  ranging  from 
the  highly  authoritarian  structure  In  Nkru- 
mah's  Ghana  to  the  far  more  flexible  system 
obtaining  In  states  such  as  Zambia.  It  Is 
no  surprise  that  the  debate  on  the  merits 
of  this  change  has  been  widespread.  For 
example.  President  Nyerere  has  persuasively 
defended  the  establishment  of  a  single  party 
In  terms  of  need  for  fully  utilizing  all  avail- 
able leadership  In  the  development  of  his 
country.  And  almost  everywhere,  the  Afri- 
can respect  for  dissent  has  fostered  an  atmos- 
phere for  exposing  and  debating  opposing 
Ideas. 

Third,  another  msmlfestatlon  of  change 
has  been  the  emergence  of  the  military  as 
a  dominant  force  In  a  number  of  new  sta- 
tions. Except  In  Algeria,  independence  came 
with  relative  speed  and  with  minimal  orga- 
nized fighting.  The  leaders  of  almost  all  of 
the  other  states  came  from  clvUlan  profes- 
sions. For  many  reasons,  however,  the  mili- 
tary elements  in  a  number  of  the  new  na- 
tions lost  confidence  In  their  civilian  lead- 


ers. In  some  cases,  they  disapproved  of 
corruption  or  became  frustrated  because  of 
Inefficiency.  In  other*,  they  were  unpre- 
pared to  accept  restrietlona  on  their  posi- 
tions; and  in  still  others,  personal  elements 
in  a  struggle  for  power  were  undoubtedly 
Important.  In  the  eight  countries  where  this 
has  taken  place,  however,  there  has  been 
no  single  pattern  ol  development.  One 
military  government  has  yielded  to  civil 
power;  two  have  yielded  to  other  military 
officers;  some  have  retained  important  ele- 
ments of  the  civilian  government;  while  at 
least  one  has  clearly  axpanded  rather  than 
restricted  the  political  powers  ol  civilian  ele- 
ments in  the  country. 

There  Is  little  reason  to  believe  that  this 
process  of  experimentation  in  government 
and  politics  has  any  more  than  Just  begun. 
To  underline  this  point,  I  need  only  refer 
to  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  study  of 
Political  Parties  in  French-Speaking  West 
Africa  by  a  distlngiUshed  Africanlst,  Ruth 
achachter  Morgenthau,  in  which  she  notes 
both  the  dynamics  wllich  developed  within 
the  parties  during  the  surge  toward  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Implications  for  the  futvire 
Inherent  in  this  change. 

Economit  change 

While  economic  change  In  the  New  Africa 
has  In  some  ways  beem  less  dramatic  than 
the  political  translortoation,  it  has  certainly 
not  been  less  complex.  In  the  period  of 
decolonization,  political  preparation  for  In- 
dependence was  increasingly  compressed  in 
time  through  crash  programs  of  progressive 
self-government.  The  pace  of  economic  ad- 
vancement was  never  commensurate  wltl 
this  trend  and  the  resulting  situation  con 
fronted  the  new  leadership  with  a  tremen- 
dous gap  m  the  task  of  modernizing  largely 
subsistence,  low  productive  and  highly  vul- 
nerable economies. 

The  natm-e  of  Africa's  economic  problems 
can  be  Ulustrated,  if  not  solved,  by  looking 
at  the  changing  patterns  of  Its  production, 
Its  commvmlcations,  and  Its  trade. 

In  the  period  of  colonial  dependence,  the 
pattern  of  African  production  was  asym- 
metrical. In  that  the  economic  life  was  not 
directed  toward  the  whole  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. For  example,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
advanced  activities  concerned  the  production 
of  sub-stirface  resources,  with  little  relation- 
ship to  their  use  In  Africa.  Thus,  the  cop- 
per, diamonds.  Iron  ore,  and  other  minerals 
were  produced  In  terms  of  external  use  by  a 
metropole.  Alongside  this  modern  exploita- 
tion of  Africa's  resources,  plantation  crops 
received  heavy  emphasis  as  part  of  the  ex- 
port activity.  It  is  true  that  all  of  this  pro- 
duction for  foreign  markets  produced  the 
foreign  exchange  required  to  Import  consum- 
er goods,  but  there  was  little  Incentive  for 
the  colonial  power  to  encourage  the  manu- 
facture of  even  the  simplest  of  these  locally. 
And  we  still  have  the  anomaly  of  a  poten- 
tially rich  agricultural  continent  having  to 
Import  a  considerable  part  of  Its  food  needs. 

With  the  advent  of  Independence  a  new 
symmetry  of  economic  activity  is  emerging — 
one  which  continues  a  basic  emphasis  on  ex- 
portation of  mineral  and  agricultural  re- 
sources, but  which  also  recognizes  the  chang- 
ing situation  In  Africa.  Agrlciilture,  for  ex- 
ample, is  slowly  and  sometimes  unevenly 
being  transformed  from  subsistence  to  cash 
crop  production.  Greater  stress  Is  being 
placed  on  Indigenous  food  production  and 
the  need  for  correcting  dietary  deficiencies  In 
crop  concentration.  One  needs  only  see  the 
products  available  In  remote  markets  or 
watch  the  cattle  coming  from  hundreds  of 
miles  to  be  sold  at  central  points  to  mark  the 
Increase  of  the  money  economy  throughout 
the  Continent.  Also  noteworthy  Is  the  ex- 
I>ansion  of  manufacturing  In  the  new  Africa. 
A  trend  In  production  from  simple  to  more 
complex  consimier  goods  is  already  evident 
followed  by  the  beginning  of  heavier  Indus- 
try and  basic  processing  of  raw  materials. 


Similar  changes  flowing  from  Independence 
can  be  found  In  other  areas  of  economic  ac- 
tivity. The  lines  of  communication,  for  ex- 
ample, were  formerly  oriented  to  the  needs 
of  the  colonial  power.  Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone  links  went  to  the  metropole,  instead 
of  to  neighboring  countries.  Roads  and  rail- 
road  nets  tended  to  be  developed  In  con- 
formity to  the  geography  of  political  control, 
rather  tlian  on  an  economic  or  regional  basis. 
With  Independence,  the  need  for  communica- 
tion timong  Africans  has  become  imperative. 
Hence,  new  African  nations  are  most  eager 
to  link  their  telecommunications  and  enlarge 
the  transportation  facilities  with  each  other. 
No  more  dramatic  example  can  be  cited  than 
the  preoccupations  of  Zambia  and  Tanzania 
with  their  road,  rail,  and  pipeline  links. 

The  pattern  of  African  trade  traditionally 
developed  within  the  framework  of  colonial 
purchases,  preferences  and  investments. 
Hence,  the  new  African  nations  find  them- 
selves not  only  seeking  to  achieve  freedom 
from  complete  dependence  upon  a  principal 
external  power,  but  they  see  an  urgent  need 
to  develop  economic  relations  among  them- 
selves. A  common  market  for  the  whole  con- 
tinent may,  in  fact,  be  a  goal  which  will  take 
decades  to  reach,  but  as  an  aspiration  It  Is 
high  on  the  list  of  African  desiderata, 
m.  rrs  nation-building  tasks 
The  building  of  new  nations  is  a  hazardous 
business.  African  leaders.  In  particular, 
must  carry  with  them  burdens  of  an  onerous 
past.  Suffering  from  long  periods  of  Inter- 
necine warfare  and  drained  of  generations 
of  manpower  through  slavery,  much  of  Africa 
has  undergone  a  colonial  occupation  which 
entailed,  among  other  things,  a  division  ol 
peoples  and  regions  on  the  basis  of  great- 
power  politics. 

The  resultant  boundaries,  of  course,  were  a 
blend  of  diplomatic  compromise  and  imperial 
conquest.  They  served  purposes  that  were 
primarily  extraneous  to  Africa,  and  they  not 
only  disregarded  the  elemental  principles  of 
tribal  cohesion  but  they  became  linguistic 
walls  between  French  and  English,  trading 
barriers  between  otherwise  complementary 
economies,  and  sources  of  discord  among 
governments  and  peoples. 

In  the  new  Africa,  they  pose  so  many  prob- 
lems that  the  sheer  complexity  of  trying  to 
give  the  continent  sensible  frontiers  makes 
it  necessary  for  African  statesmen  to  affirm 
their  sanctity.  In  fact,  one  leader  is  reported 
to  have  remarked  that  the  boundaries  of 
African  countries  were  so  absuird  that  it  was 
Impossible  to  consider  changing  them. 

In  spite  of  this  advice,  however,  the  ques- 
tion of  frontiers  has  erupted  Into  several 
disputes  in  the  continent.  The  most  not- 
able have  been  the  long-standing  differences 
between  Ethiopia  and  Somalia — which  spill 
over  to  the  south  with  respect  to  Kenya  and 
on  the  north  with  respect  to  French  Somali- 
land — and  the  Algerian-Moroccan  boundary 
dispute.  These,  however,  merely  highlight 
the  exceptions  to  the  general  nile.  On  the 
whole,  the  Africans  deserve  great  credit  for 
their  mutual  forbearance  In  accepting  pres- 
ent borders. 

The  pull  of  the  past,  however.  Is  much 
more  than  the  patch-work  quilt  of  Interna- 
tional frontiers;  it  also  derives  from  tribal 
Inheritance,    which    In    Its    original    form 
sought  to  regulate  the  entire  life  of  all  Its 
members.      Shaken   by   missionary   efforts — 
both    Christian    and    Islamic — baffled    and 
often  broken  by  colonial  administrators,  and 
finally  penetrated  by  modern  commimlca- 
tion — from     press     to     transistor    radios — 
tribalism  is  frequently  able  to  resist  change 
but  it  Is  rarely  able  to  provide  an  enduring 
alternative.    Hence,  It  has  usually  hampered 
rather  than  helped  Africans  In  their  task  of 
■  nation  bxillding.     While  tribal  virtues  and 
^loyalties  are  frequently  of  value  to  the  In- 
mdlvidual  in  his  personal  life,  collectively  they 
mtend  to  be  resistant  to  the  integrative  Im- 
frperatlves     of     the     modem     nation     state. 
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Nevertheless  progress  Is  being  made  and  for 
every  identifiable  case  of  tribal  resistance  to 
national  integration,  there  is  a  host  of  lesser 
publicized  cases  where  the  transition  Is  tak- 
ing place. 

The  problems  of  the  past — and  I  ve  men- 
tioned only  two  of  a  much  larger  number- 
have  been  particularly  onerous  to  many  of 
the  leaders  of  Africa,  whose  aspirations  have 
been  equaled  only  by  the  pressures  for 
change  which  have  been  placed  upon  tbem. 
Exhilarated  by  the  momentum  of  rapid  in- 
dependence, impelled  by  a  desire  for  rapid 
and  general  success,  buoyed  up  by  faith  that 
their  leaders  could  quickly  move  these  moun- 
tainous problems,  the  peoples  of  many  new 
nations  quickly  found  out  what  many  of 
their  leaders  already  understood,  namely, 
that  independence  did  not  In  and  of  Itself 
provide  answers  to  their  pressing  problems. 
It  is  under  these  clrcumsUnces  that  the 
glamour  of  panaceas  has  been  Irresistible  in 
the  case  of  several  nations. 

There  is  another  pressure  on  the  leadership 
of  the  New  Africa  which  Is  often  overlooked. 
It  might  be  called  the  Kleig-llght  approach 
to  both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  With 
communications  much  more  rapid  than  any- 
one imagined  a  few  years  ago,  and  with 
travellers.  Journalists,  International  commit- 
tees and  diplomats  In  every  part  of  the  globe, 
the  struggling  leader  with  real  problems  of 
nation  building  has  no  alternative  but  to 
work  them  out  in  circumstances  in  which 
each  untoward  development  is  instantane- 
ously reported— and  usually  Interpreted— for 
a  vast  world  audience  of  Monday  morning 
quarterbacks.  My  objective  in  saying  this 
la  to  emphasize  how  Important  it  is  for  re- 
cipients of  these  reports  to  keep  these  prob- 
lems in  perspective  and  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  same  considered  approach  to 
their  solutions  that  older  nations  enjoyed. 

Despite  these  problems,  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  view  the  poUtical  prospects  of  nation- 
building  In  Africa  with  much  more  than 
Just  forbearance.  Given  the  speed  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Umlted  size  of  administrative 
cadres,  and  the  centrifugal  pressvues  we  have 
mentioned,  the  record  of  achievements  Is 
Impressive.  If  the  problem  of  cohesion 
within  the  new  states  is  not  yet  solved,  and 
that  of  transition  from  one  govemment  to 
another  is  not  always  peaceful,  we  must 
recognize  that  these  are  problems  which  have 
long  plagued  mankind  In  Its  effort  to  govern 
Itself  equitably  and  efficiently. 

Economic  growth  in  Africa,  as  elsewhere, 
la  connected  with  the  eternal  triangle  of 
man,  his  soil  and  his  productive  capabilities. 
While  In  many  ways  Africa  Is  no  different 
in  this  respect  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  it 
has  five  particular  characteristics  which  hold 
promise  of  beneficial  change. 

First,  Its  sub-eoll  resources  are  substantial 
and  assuming  a  new  importance  within  the 
context  of  Independent  Africa  as  geological 
surveys  are  extended.  The  prospects  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent  are  therefore  bright 
for  earning  the  foreign  exchange  resources 
which  are  so  badly  needed  In  economic  de- 
velopment. For  example,  production  Is 
rapidly  increasing  In  the  copper  from  Zambia 
and  the  Congo,  the  Iron  ore  from  Gabon 
and  Liberia,  the  bauxite  from  Guinea  and 
Ohana,  and  most  dramatically  the  oil  from 
Algeria,  Libya  and  Nigeria.  Along  with  Ita 
agricultural  production,  these  minerals  have 
helped  Africa  Increase  Its  exports  by  one- 
third  since  the  Independence  movement  got 
under  way. 

Second,  the  problem  of  over-population  Is 
not  yet  as  acute  as  In  many  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Even  though  some  countries  such  as 
Burundi  are  directly  afflicted  and  signs  of 
large  unemployment  in  urban  centers  are 
multiplying,  the  continent  baa  at  least  a 
limited  period  of  grace  before  the  population 
Increase  threatens  to  overtake  its  economic 
expansion.  We  should  not  be  complacent, 
however,  for  Africa's  birth-rate  is  the  highest 
of  any  of  the  underdeveloped  continents.    Its 


death-rate  is  bound  soon  to  drop  as  sanita- 
tion and  health  measures  such  as  mass  In- 
oculation programs  become  more  effective. 
As  we  prepare  a  program  of  smallpox  eradica- 
tion and  measles  control  for  100  million  per- 
sons in  West  Africa,  we  hope  that  the  states 
of  the  area  vrtll  also  begin  thinking  about 
the  basic  issues  of  population  control. 

Third,  the  population  question  underlines 
the   paramount  Importance   to  Africa  of  a 
genuine  agricultural  revolution.     During  the 
past  thirty  years  Africa  has  changed  from  an 
exporting  area  In  food  products  to  an  Import- 
ing continent  of  even  such  necessities  as 
grain  and  rice.    Having  some  advantages  over 
other  parts  of  the  world  in  the  nature  of  Its 
land     ownership     and     exploitation,     Africa 
nevertheless  must  achieve  basic  land  reform, 
apply  scientific  knowledge,  often  available  in 
the  research  station  but  not  known  to  the 
farmer,    counteract   the   frequent   droughts 
and  overcome  the  widespread  poverty  of  soil. 
Only   by   such   fundamental   changes  in   its 
most  important  of  all  economic  activity  can 
the  continent  expect  to  advance  Its  econonUc 
growth  faster  than  its  population  increase. 
Fourth,  the  external  assistance  to  Africa 
during  the  past  five  years  has  totaled  over 
$7.8   billions,   which   is  a   higher   per  capita 
assistance   than  elsewhere   in   the  underde- 
veloped world.     Measured  in  terms  of  need, 
of  course,  this  assistance  has  only  begun  to 
meet  Africa's  problems.     Nevertheless,  exter- 
nal aid  has  done  its  major  share  In  preparing 
the  base  in  a  number  of  African  countries 
for  significant  growth.     Its  expansion  is  nec- 
essary if  Africa  is  to  obtain  the  essential  in- 
frastructure and  capital  assets.     As  the  Presi- 
dent   of    the    XBRD,    Mr.    Woods,    wrote    in 
Foreign  Affairs:  "The  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries are  seeking  to  enter  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, but  many  of  them.  In  some  resiwcts, 
have  not  yet  reached  the  nineteenth."    He 
warns  the  developed  nations  that  "It  would 
be  unthinkable  for  the  richer  nations,  by 
their  inaction,   to  let  the  developing  world 
loee  hold  of  its  hard-won  gains  and  lose  sight 
of  its  goals." 

Fifth,  the  substantial  Increase  in  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  heartening  develop- 
ments In  the  New  Africa.  For  example, 
south  of  the  Sahara  the  universities  have 
multiplied  In  the  past  decade  from  a  hand- 
ful of  smaU  colleges  to  some  twenty-five  fully 
qualified  institutions.  EquaUy  important, 
secondary  education  has  almost  tripled  dur- 
ing this  same  period. 

While  education  itself  is  no  panacea — and 
the  problems  of  school-leavers,  of  the  wrong 
kind  of  training,  and  of  literacy  without  edu- 
cation exist  In  Africa  as  elsewhere — It  Is,  In 
the  eyes  of  all  of  Africa,  the  greatest  hope  for 
the  future.  Prom  these  ranks  come  the  new 
generations  of  leadership;  from  such  training 
must  come  the  new  direction  for  Africa's  de- 
velopment; from  these  elites  wUl  come  the 
molders  of  African  opinion— whether  on  gov- 
ernment or  economics,  or  on  the  world  at 
large.  These  young  men  and  women  will  be 
the  mainsprings  of  further  African  change; 
they,  more  than  anyone  else,  will  fashion  the 
destiny  of  their  country,  for  in  no  continent 
Is  the  past  more  open  to  new  leadership  than 
in  Africa. 

IntelledvAl  ferment 

One  of  the  exciting  aspects  of  this  new 
and  changing  Africa  Is  the  Intellectual  fer- 
ment which  accompanied  its  emergence  and 
which  Is  pacing  Its  growth. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Leopold  Senghor 
as  a  prophet  of  Negritude,  but  he  should 
also  be  described  as  a  president  and  nation- 
builder.  In  addition  to  his  poetry,  which 
In  Its  glorification  of  one  people  is  also 
speaking  of  mankind — Senghor  Is,  as  you 
know,  the  President  of  a  new  nation  and 
one  of  the  great  leaders  seeking  to  achieve 
a  synthesis  of  what  Is  good  In  both  Euro- 
pean and  African  civilization.  We  should 
also  recall  that  Jomo  Kenyatta  was  an  an- 
thropologist before  he  was  caught  up  In 
the  maelstrom  of  politics.  Moving  from 
prison  to  presidency  In  Kenya,  he  has  also 


brought  with  him  the  encouragement  of 
learning  and  the  support  of  multiracial  con- 
cepts of  govemment.  In  Tanzania.  Presi- 
dent JuUus  Nyerere  Is  a  poUtlcal  scientist 
and  practical  humanist,  who  as  one  of  the 
most  articulate  exponents  of  African  ideals 
is  also  the  translator  of  Shakespeare  into 
SwahlU. 

In  \mofflclal  spheres  of  African  Ufe,  we  see 
a  burgeoning  of  many  kinds  of  artistic  ex- 
pression. Interestingly  enough,  this  Is  re- 
sected In  our  own  interests  in  African  art. 
Not  only  has  a  Museum  of  African  Art  opened 
In  Washington,  but  Howard  University  re- 
cently presented  a  special  exhibit  of  the  Ni- 
gerian sculptor  Pakeye,  and  the  Harmon 
Foundation  in  Philadelphia  is  presently 
sponsoring  a  major  exhibition  of  African  art. 
One  of  the  more  contemporary  aspects  of 
our  admiration  of  Africa's  artistic  creation 
is  discovery  of  African  designs,  colors  and 
fabrics  by  America's  fashion  Industry. 

The  most  exciting  display  of  the  artistic 
upsurge  of  New  Africa,  however,  was  the 
First  World  Festival  of  Negro  Arts,  held  at 
Dakar  last  April.  Over  ten  thousand  visitors 
gathered  for  almost  a  month  to  immerse 
themselves  In  the  dance,  drama  and  poetry 
of  the  African  continent.  The  world  also 
saw  how  it  owed  an  artistic  debt  to  Africa. 
The  American  participation  Included  some 
of  our  remarkable  artists  in  music  and  lit- 
erature, and  when  they  performed  they  spoke 
for  both  continents. 


rV.  TWO  CHALLENGES  TO  ITS  FDTUBK 

A  continent  as  diverse  as  Africa  cannot 
help  but  have  a  dynamic  futxire.  The  prob- 
lems which  39  nations  will  face  In  their 
many  interrelations  co\ald  not  possibly  be 
all  anticipated,  let  alone  discussed  in  a  sin- 
gle evening.  I  would  like,  however,  to  pick 
out  two  Important  challenges  which  are  In- 
creasingly facing  the  continent :  that  of  con- 
tinental cooperation,  more  frequently  called 
the  challenge  of  unity;  and  the  problems  of 
Capricorn  Africa. 

Just  as  there  developed  during  the  emer- 
gence of  Independent  Africa  aspirations  con- 
cerning human  dignity,  political  freedom 
and  economic  well-being,  there  also  devel- 
oped an  affinity  among  Africans  and  a  com- 
mon need  to  support  each  other  In  their  as- 
pirations. Thus  the  desire  for  African  unity 
became  part  of  the  struggle  for  national  in- 
dependence. If  there  had  been  a  coin  for 
all  African  nationalists,  it  might  well  have 
had  the  head  of  the  national  leader  on  one 
side,  while  the  reverse  would  have  been  a 
map  of  all  of  the  continent. 

It  should  be  added  that  while  the  most 
obvious  manifestation  of  this  aspiration  has 
been  the  series  of  political  conferences  be- 
ginning In  the  late  fifties,  the  urge  has  also 
extended  to  the  econcanlc  area — ^where 
human  rights  and  racial  equality  were  pro- 
jected on  to  the  continental  screen. 

The  Organization  of  African  Unity,  estab- 
lished at  Addis  Ababa  In  May  1963  was  the 
practical  result  of  this  movement.  It  appro- 
priately dedicated  itself  l)oth  to  the  defense 
of  national  sovereignty  and  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  continental  unity.  It  made  an  elo- 
quent appeal  to  the  conscience  of  mankind 
In  the  area  of  hurrntn  rights.  Described  by 
observers  at  the  conference  as  a  remarkable 
feat  of  the  nearly  Impossible,  the  OAU  Is  a 
reflection  of  both  what  unites  and  divides 
the  continent. 

In  spite  of  crises  of  various  sorts — varying 
from  who  shall  participate  to  territorial  dis- 
putes— the  OAU  has  shown  both  endurance 
and  adaptability.  In  each  of  Its  annual 
Stmunit  meeMngs,  and  through  Its  more  fre- 
quent meetings  of  Forelgm  Ministers,  the 
OAU  has  strengthened  its  organization,  in- 
creased Its  capabllitlee  to  settle  disputes,  and 
acted  as  the  conscience  of  the  continent  In 
a  number  of  Issues.  Having  rejected  the 
panacea  of  early  confederation.  It  has  never- 
theless tried  repeatedly  and  with  consider- 
able success  to  develop  consensus  and  coop- 
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enktlon  In  matters  of  deep  Importance  to  the 
African  people. 

The  economic  counterpart  of  African  co- 
operation Is  the  X7N  Economic  Commission, 
with  Its  headquarters  also  at  Addla  Abaha. 
Bom  In  19S6,  this  body  has  the  exceptionally 
difficult  task  of  trying  to  chart  and  guide  the 
economic  growth  of  the  continent.  Moving 
with  some  difficulty — in  part  because  Its 
budget  does  not  come  directly  from  its  mem- 
bers but  from  the  United  Nations — the  C<»n- 
mlsslon  has  sought  to  strengthen  institu- 
tional cooperation  throughout  the  continent. 
One  offshoot  of  this  effort  has  been  the  De- 
velopment Institute  at  Dakar.  Another  re- 
cent effort  is  the  African  Development  Bank, 
whose  headquarters  has  opened  at  Abidjan. 

The  African  approach  to  cooperation  is 
above  all  pragmatic — a  realization  that  wel- 
fare Is  not  subject  to  territorial  boundariee. 
African  leaders,  moreover,  are  Interested  In 
working  together  In  many  different  ways. 
Thus,  under  ECA  auspices  subregional  eco- 
nomic communities  are  being  planned  for 
different  parts  of  the  continent.  Under  UN 
auspices  a  series  of  river  basin  groups  are 
being  developed  for  several  of  the  great  ar- 
teries of  Africa.  In  the  east,  there  continues 
to  be  a  common  services  organization  which 
may  well  eventually  provide  the  basis  for  an 
East  African  federation  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. In  the  north,  Maghreblan  unity  re- 
mains more  of  a  vision  than  a  reality,  but 
elements  of  Increased  cooperation  are  present 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  Other  plans  for  regional 
Institutional  development  In  other  parts  of 
the  continent — such  as  West  and  Central 
Africa — are  proceeding  In  spite  of  language 
and  historical  differences.  The  theme  often 
heard  of  "African  Solutions  for  African  Prob- 
lems" Is  thus  a  challenge  for  the  cooperative 
effort  of  the  new  nations  of  this  changing 
continent. 

Capricorn  Africa 

This  same  theme  has  special  relevance  to 
the  second  challenge  to  the  future  of  Africa. 
The  African — whether  he  is  a  student  meet- 
ing you  over  coffee,  a  Foreign  Minister  greet- 
ing you  In  his  office,  or  a  clerk  in  a  local 
bank — la  likely  to  get  aroimd  to  the  prob- 
lems In  the  80uth«m  ilxth  of  his  continent. 

Those  countries  and  territories  lying  near 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  pose  to  the  African 
the  most  basic  Issues  affecting  his  life,  hla 
country,  and  hla  race: 

There  is  a  clash  between  the  political  and 
economic  aspirations  which  motivate  blm 
as  an  individual  and  the  tenets  of  the  au- 
thorities of  that  area. 

There  is  a  denial  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  emergence  of  his  new  nation. 

There  Is  a  challenge  to  accepted  standards 
of  human  equality  and  dignity  which  have 
been  written  Into  the  charters  of  the  world 
community. 

There  is  the  dilemma  of  peaceful  or  vio- 
lent change  In  each  of  the  particular  prob- 
lems. 

In  view  of  these  thematic  problems 
throughout  the  Southern  Sixth  of  the  con- 
tinent, the  African  naturally  tends  to  con- 
sider the  questions  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Portuguese  Territories,  South  West  Africa  and 
South  Africa  as  all  part  of  the  challenge  to 
the  existence  of  his  New  Africa. 

In  Rhodesia,  he  views  the  domination  of 
94%  of  the  population  by  a  white  minority 
as  an  affront  to  the  principle  of  racial  equal- 
ity and  majority  rule. 

In  Angola  and  Mozambique,  Portuguese 
colonialism  appears  to  the  New  Africa  as  an 
example  of  the  past  frustrating  the  hopes 
for  the  future  in  an  effort  to  reverse  direc- 
tion. 

In  South  West  Africa,  he  looks  with  hope 
on  the  recent  UN  decision  terminating  South 
Africa's  mandate  over  this  International  ter- 
ritory and  expects  the  realization  of  the 
territory's  "Inalienable  right  to  self-deter- 
mination." 

In  South  Africa,  he  sees  a  bastion  of 
officially  sponsored  political  and  human  In- 


equality, which  Is  also  a  principal  source  of 
strength  for  the  perpetuation  of  minority 
rule  in  nearby  territories. 

Finally,  he  does  not  believe  that  these 
problems  and  these  dilemmas  are  his  alone. 
He  sees  them  as  the  common  responsibility 
of  the  vrorld  conscience.  So,  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say,  does  the  United  States. 

v.   AraiCA   AND  THE  WOKU> 

The  New  Africa  has  been  preoccupied  with 
its  own  national  and  continent  problems, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  it  has  had  no 
interest  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  dramatic  rssults  of  the  independ- 
ence movement  In  Africa  was  to  change 
drastically  Its  representation  in  the  United 
Nations — ^from  four  to  thirty-nine  members, 
■ttie  African  leaders,  however,  faced  their 
new  role  In  the  world  with  minlmxun  of 
training  and  a  maximum  of  handicaps.  Hav- 
ing little  prior  experience  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  they  had  to  pull  men  from 
all  professions  to  represent  them  abroad  and 
to  train  additional  staff  almost  instantane- 
ously. With  many  problems  of  rapid  change 
and  even  instability  at  home,  these  new 
diplomats  and  their  leaders  found  them- 
selves called  upon  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
major  International  issues  of  all  times. 

In  choosing  a  foreign  policy  path,  the 
Africans  have  all  elected  non-alignment. 
Admittedly,  this  meant  many  things  to  many 
leaders,  but  It  has  certain  common  elements. 
Essentially  non-alignment  has  sought  to  do 
four  things: 

It  has  tried,  first,  to  achieve  on  a  continen- 
tal basis  what  President  Washington  advised 
early  in  our  own  history  on  a  national  basis, 
an  avoidance  of  entangling  alliances. 

It  has  been  concerned,  second,  with  ob- 
taining the  time  and  opportunity  for  Afri- 
can nations  to  concentrate  on  their  own  in- 
ternal political  and  economic  development. 

It  has  searched,  third,  for  an  African  con- 
sensus with  respect  to  Important  world 
issues,  for  while  most  African  nations  wish 
to  avoid  individual  alignment  they  have  not 
sought  neutrality  or  Isolation.  Instead, 
they  want  to  exercise  together  an  Influence 
which  they  know  they  cannot  expect  to  exert 
as  single  states. 

It  has  hoped,  fourth,  to  obtain  for  the  con- 
tinent a  certain  Immunity  from  dangers  to 
its  existence  through  such  arrangements  as 
a  nuclear  free  zone. 

VI.  COMCLT7SION 

I  have  this  evening  tried  to  give  something 
of  the  feel  of  the  New  Africa  in  a  changing 
continent.  In  so  doing,  I  have  deliberately 
avoided  the  specifics  of  our  policies  towards 
the  continent.  In  tiirning  from  these  com- 
ments to  my  conclu^on,  however,  I  would 
like  to  recall  to  you  certain  essential  themes 
which  President  Johnson  elaborated  last 
May,  on  the  occasion  of  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 

First,  that  there  is  a  close  identity  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
Africa  In  their  aspirations  for  freedom, 
equality.  Justice  and  dignity. 

Secondly,  that  there  is  a  close  bond  be- 
tween our  two  continents  in  our  common 
experiences  with  political  development,  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  search  for  human  rights. 

Thirdly,  that  we  with  to  see  Africa  succeed 
in  the  tasks  that  it  is  setting  for  itself  and 
that  we  stand  prepared  to  assist  it  in  this 
great  undertaking. 

Ilesponding  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to 
African  hopes  and  aspirations,  the  President 
proposed  that  we  strengthen  our  assistance 
to  Africa  in  those  areas,  such  as  regional 
organization,  telecommunications,  transport, 
education  and  agriculture,  where  we  have  a 
special  contribution  to  make,  and  which  are 
also  essential  for  the  advancement  of  the 
African  continent  as  a  whole. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  that,  together  with 
other  nations  which  wish  Africa  well,  we 
can  effectively  assist  the  New  Africa  to 
achieve  its  goals  and  to  realize  Its  tvil  poten- 


tial as  a  vital,  dynamic  force  In  a  world  of 
change. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  address 
by  the  Honorable  Joseph  Palmer  n.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs,  at  Muskingum  College,  New  Con- 
cord, Ohio,  on  November  10, 1966 : 
Amebican  Interests  in  Africa 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  be  here  with  you  in 
New  Concord  this  evening.  I  consider  it  a 
signal  honor  to  be  lavlted  to  address  such 
a  distinguished  audience  of  scholars  and  stu- 
dents of  Africa. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  those  In  your  Qov- 
ernment  who  are  concerned  with  African  af- 
fairs, I  wish  to  congratulate  President  Manley 
and  the  members  of  the  faculty  at  Muskin- 
gum who  have  had  the  vision  to  organize 
this  conference  and  to  bring  together  so 
many  of  the  outstanding  authorities  on  Af- 
rica. The  emphasis  given  to  African  art,  lit- 
erature and  drama,  which  so  well  illustrates 
the  creativity  of  the  African  peoples,  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  commended. 

This  conference — and  others  like  It  held 
each  year  in  the  United  States — is  Indicative 
of  the  intense  interest  in  this  country  in 
Africa — a  continent  which  has  become  such 
a  significant  factor  in  the  global  relation- 
ships of  the  United  States  in  the  post-war 
period.  There  is  every  indication  that  this 
trend  will  continue  and  Intensify — a  fact 
which  underlines  the  strong  national  interest 
of  deepening  our  understanding  of  and  sensi- 
tivity to  the  aspirations  and  motivations  of 
the  African  peoples. 

CNITEO  states  INTERESTS  IN  AFRICA 

We  risk  a  double  error  in  considering  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  In  Africa. 
Those  of  us  in  government  and  private  life 
who  deal  with  Africa's  problems  throughout 
the  day — and  frequently  at  night,  for  crises 
have  a  habit  of  ignoring  union  hours — per- 
haps too  often  take  these  interests  as  being 
widely  understood  and  accepted.  They  are 
in  fact  the  matrix  of  our  activities — the 
premises  on  which  we  formulate  our  policies 
and  programs.  To  others,  whose  exposure 
to  this  vast  and  often  bewildering  continent 
may  be  somewhat  less  intensive,  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  in  the  fifty  nations  and 
territories  making  up  Africa  may  not  be  as 
apparent.  It  might  therefore  be  helpful  to 
outline  what  I  believe  to  be  the  essential 
American  Interests  In  Africa. 

The  Initial — and  indeed  underlying — in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  Africa  springs 
from  the  practical  implications  of  common 
aspirations.  We  realize  that  in  the  long  run 
we  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  peace  and  pros- 
perity unless  the  people  of  Africa  can  also 
realize  the  same  fundamental  goals  which 
we  ourselves  seek.  The  time  is  long  past — 
if  It  ever  existed — ^when  nations  can  prac- 
tice the  self-deception  of  double  standards. 
Our  nation  was  founded  on  the  right  of  self- 
determination;  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
support  that  aspiration  for  others.  We  have 
committed  ourselves  to  government  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed  and  to  individual 
rights  and  dignity  at  home;  we  have  no  al- 
ternative, consistent  with  our  national  char- 
acter, to  seeking  their  realization  abroad. 
We  have  recognized  the  fundamental  con- 
grulty  between  the  well-being  of  every  citizen 
and  the  health  of  our  nation;  we  cannot  Ig- 
nore the  imperatives  of  a  similar  relationship 
in  Africa  where  the  gap  is  often  too  wide  be- 
tween economic  and  social  progress  on  the 
one  hand  and  political  responsibility  for 
achieving  such  advancement  on  the  other. 

It  is  significant,  in  my  opinion,  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  with  his  deep  dedication  to 
the  effective  realization  of  human  rights  and 
of  economic  and  social  opportunity  in  this 
country,  emphasized  these  points  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  speech  last  May  26,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Third  Anniversary  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity,  when  he  said: 

"The    United    States    has    learned    from 
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lamentable  personal  experience  the  waste 
»nd  Injustice  that  result  from  the  domina- 
tion of  one  race  by  another.  Just  as  we  are 
determined  to  remove  the  remnants  of  in- 
equality from  our  own  midst,  we  are  also 
with  you  [the  Afrlcansl— heart  and  soul — 
as  you  try  to  do  the  same." 

The  American  Interest  has  a  second  comer- 
itone,  with  roots  that  also  run  deep  Into  our 
history.  Prom  the  tragic  generations  of  men 
snd  women  brought  to  this  country  in 
bondage,  we  have  gained  In  strength  as  we 
have  increasingly  realized  the  potential  for  a 
dynamic  contribution  to  our  national  life 
of  the  second  largest  emigrant  population  of 
African  origin  in  the  world.  Only  Brazil  out- 
ranks the  United  States  In  this  respect.  But 
it  is  the  role  and  contribution  of  the  Negro 
American  that  gives  this  Interest  In  Africa 
a  special  Importance.  Not  only  are  these 
Americans  naturally  proud  of  their  ancestral 
origins  and  heritage;  they  are  also  making 
their  national  contribution  to  American 
policy  and  presence  in  Africa — some  as  Am- 
bassadors and  Foreign  Service  Officers,  others 
as  AID  officials,  stlU  others  in  our  Informa- 
tion services  and  Peace  Corps,  while  many 
more  serve  In  the  wide  ranging  activities 
undertaken  by  private  endeavor.  In  holding 
high  the  banner  of  civil  rights  and  human 
dignity  in  a  country  which  reads  and  re- 
sponds to  responsible  demands,  the  American 
Negro  also  lends  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion to  those  seeking  such  rights  In  Africa 
and,  indeed,  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

A  third  element  of  our  Interest  In  this 
continent  Is  a  direct  result  of  Africa's  chang- 
ing role  in  w(»'ld  affairs.  In  an  explosion 
of  independence,  colonial  Africa  has  pro- 
duced thirty-five  new  nations  in  less  than 
two  decades.  One  dramatic  result  of  this 
Is  the  transformation  of  Africa's  role  in  the 
United  Nations.  The  African  Group  of  38 
members  casts  more  votes  than  any  other 
continent.  Along  with  Asians,  the  Africans 
can.  If  they  wish,  command  a  majority  in  the 
General  Assembly.  The  fact  that  on  most 
issues  they  do  not  wield  this  weapon,  but 
vote  according  to  their  national  consciences 
and  Interests  is  often  obscured  by  the  far 
fewer  occasions  on  which  they  feel  a  com- 
pelling sense  of  solidarity  on  a  given  problem. 
It  Is  not  enough  for  us  in  such  circumstances 
to  write  their  viewpoints  off  as  emotionalism. 
Rather,  we  must  try  to  probe  for  the  premises 
that  lead  them  to  the  conclusions  they 
reach — and  to  assure  that  they  understand 
ours. 

Fourthly,  there  are  the  more  material  in- 
terests which  assume  importance  In  this 
increasingly  interrelated  world  at  a  time  of 
rapidly  advancing  technology.  African  fa- 
cilities are  important  to  our  worldwide  com- 
munications network,  and  we  have  im- 
portant space-age  ties  with  Africa.  Our 
manned  space  flights  are  tracked  by  stations 
in  Africa,  and  African  facilities  are  cooperat- 
ing in  other  space  experiments  and  opera- 
tions which  hold  great  promise  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their — as  well  as  our — knowl- 
edge and  development. 

Moreover,  from  Africa's  extensive  mineral 
resources  we  purchase  products  of  critical 
importance  to  our  science  and  technology. 
Our  machine  tool  industry,  for  example,  re- 
lies heavily  on  Africa's  industrial  diamonds. 
Other  rare  African  metals,  such  as  beryllium, 
coliunbium  and  tantalum,  are  essential  to 
our  industrial  and  scientific  community  be- 
cause of  their  ability  to  resist  heat  and  cor- 
rosion. Prom  Africa's  agricultural  capacity, 
we  buy  increasing  quantities  of  coffee,  and 
cocoa.  In  Africa's  commerce  and  investment 
we  are  finding  larger  opijortunitiea  for  mu- 
tually advantageous  business  arrangements 
which  contribute  substantially  to  develop- 
ment and  understanding.  Even  though  our 
volume  of  trade  and  Investment  with  Africa 
is  relatively  small  In  relationship  to  the 
total,  it  has  both  more  than  doubled  In  the 
past  decade  and  a  half,  and  has  opened  up 
with  vast  new  areas  which  were  closed  to 
use  during  the  colonial  era.    Two  dramatic 


examples  suffice:  American  companies  have 
helped  the  Government  of  Libya  to  trans- 
form the  economy  of  that  country  through 
their  discovery  and  production  of  oil;  sim- 
ilarly, in  Liberia,  large  American  invest- 
ments have  been  Instnmiental  in  developing 
the  great  iron  ore  resources  and  natural  rub- 
ber potential  to  the  benefit  of  that  oldest 
republic  In  Africa. 

Fifth,  world  geography  and  world  security 
give  Africa  still  another  significance  to  the 
United  States  and  to  all  other  nations  who 
seek  peace  and  freedom.  One  need  only 
glance  at  the  map  to  realize  the  Intezrela- 
tionship  between  the  security  of  Africa  and 
that  of  Elurope  and  Asia.  Similarly,  one  need 
only  compare  the  latitudes  of  Africa  with 
those  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  verify 
the  extent  of  the  Atlantic  proximity  of  the 
two  land  masses — from  the  Carollnas  on  the 
north  to  the  lower  part  of  Argentina  on  the 
south.  In  today's  world,  the  Medlteranean 
and  Red  Seas  have  become  ponds,  while  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans  have  shrunk  to 
lakes.  It  Is  vital  to  the  mutual  Interest  of 
both  Africa  and  the  United  States  that  these 
contracted  bodies  of  water — and  the  even 
more  constricted  airspfiuie  above  them — 
should  be  roads  of  peaceful  Intercourse  to 
the  advantage  of  all. 

AFRICAN  REALITIES 

Because  of  our  significant  Interests  In 
Africa,  let  us  be  certain  we  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  basic  realities  of  African 
life.  In  these  realities  we  find  problems  that 
are  both  obvious  and  obscure,  and  charp.c- 
terlstlcs  which  are  both  common  to  mankind 
and  unique  In  their  African  context. 

Africa  is  enormous  and  blessed  with  great 
human  and  natural  resources.  But  the  real- 
ization of  this  huge  potential  is  too  widely 
limited  by  poverty,  disease  and  illiteracy. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  locked  In  the  colonial  past.  But  they 
are  also  found  in  tradition  and  resistance  to 
change  that  become  entrenched  by  Africa's 
long  isolation.  Whatever  the  explanation, 
incomes  average  less  than  $125  per  capita  an- 
nually; chronic  illness  debilitates  much  of  its 
population;  and  Illiteracy  persists  In  almost 
85%  of  its  peoples. 

Moreover,  most  African  states  are  basically 
producers  of  primary  products,  whoee  foreign 
exchange  earnings  are  their  principal  means 
of  obtaining  the  manufactured  products  re- 
quired to  raise  their  standards  of  living. 
Often  single  crop  countries,  African  states 
depend  upon  the  world  prices  for  their  eco- 
nomic welfare.  The  wide  fluctuations  in 
price-levels  of  cocoa,  coffee,  peanuts,  cotton 
and  copper — to  mention  a  few — do  two  things 
to  African  countries:  they  recurrently  Jolt 
and  demoralize  their  economies,  and  they 
cause  frustration  and  bitterness  between  the 
African  and  industrialized  nations.  The  for- 
mer makes  planning  difficult;  the  latter  ac- 
centuates the  psychological  gap  between  the 
Rich  Nations  and  the  Poor. 

All  African  nations  suffer  from  inadequate- 
ly trained  manpower.  This  inhibits  produc- 
tion, restricts  ability  to  absorb  aid,  curtails 
reform,  detracts  from  efficiency,  and  Umlts 
mobilization  of  even  the  modest  capital  re- 
sources available.  In  no  area  is  this  more 
true  than  agriculture,  where  primitive  meth- 
ods are  often  made  still  more  ineffective  by 
outmoded  land  systems,  inefficient  tools  and 
lack  of  water. 

Every  African  nation  needs  better  trans- 
portation, and  truly  regional  networks  of  any 
sort  have  hardly  been  started.  Communica- 
tions links  persist  from  the  colonial  periods, 
still  tielng  many  African  nations  more  closely 
to  their  former  metropoles  than  to  their 
neighbors. 

These  are  the  realities  of  the  past.  But  the 
new  Africa — the  recently  independent  Africa 
along  with  its  older  nations — reflects  present 
and  futxnre  realities  of  a  very  different  nature. 
The  first,  and  most  Important,  of  these 
newer  realities  Is  the  continuing  drive  for 
freedom  and  Independence.    Having  achieved 


this  Independence  in  most  of  the  continent, 
African  peoples  are  determined  to  consolidate 
their  gain.  Benefitting  from  the  largely 
peaceful  nature  of  this  transition,  African 
leaders  are  intent  on  achieving  real  poUtical 
and  economic  development. 

A  second  reality  Is  Independent  Africa's 
abiding  concern  with  self-determination  and 
majority  rule  for  all  of  its  peoples.  There 
are  major  territories,  especially  in  Southern 
Africa,  in  which  neither  the  principle  of 
self-determination  nor  of  majority  rule  has 
been  applied.  On  this  issue,  the  African 
consensus  Is  clear.  They  want  responsible, 
effective  and  timely  action,  and  they  expect 
others  to  match  their  professions  with  their 

A  third  reality  is  the  African  aspiration  for 
unity.  This  assertion  may  sound  question- 
able, In  light  of  the  disputes  and  divisions 
which  persistently  exist  In  Africa.  But  this 
view  fails  to  take  into  account  both  the 
trends  of  events  In  Africa  and  the  way  Afri- 
cans look  at  this  aspiration.  A  broad  basis 
for  continental  cooperation  is  emerging  In 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  and  the 
UN  Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  While 
the  ideal  of  full  unity  remains  a  distant 
goal.  Africans  are  developing  the  practical 
steps  of  cooperation  In  both  the  political 
and  economic  spheres.  The  pressure  for 
greater  cooperation  lies  in  their  realization 
of  their  individual  weaknesses;  the  benefits 
of  regional  effort  are  being  more  widely  rec- 
ognized; and  the  institutions  to  make  this 
cooperation  meaningful  are  being  oc»- 
structed. 

A  fourth  reaUty  Is  Africa's  desire  to  be  free 
of  foreign  intervention.  Occasionally,  taking 
the  form  of  emotional  attacks  on  neo- 
colonialism, this  spirit  is  most  generally  re- 
flected in  the  African  desire  for  non-align- 
ment. Springing  historically  from  two 
sentiments — an  Instinctive  suspicion  of 
colonialism  and  an  intense  desire  to  stay  out 
of  great  power  conflict — non-alignment  has 
different  meanings  for  different  African 
leaders.  At  Its  core,  however,  it  Is  generally 
a  search  for  genuine  Independence  and  a 
desire  as  Africans  to  express  themselves  In 
their  own  ways — both  aspirations  with 
which  we  can  completely  Identify  ourselves. 


■a.s.  oBJEcnvKS 
Against  the  background  of  these  African 
reaUties,  and  in  light  of  the  United  States 
interest  in  Africa,  let  us  deflne  our  funda- 
mental foreign  policy  objectives  In  Africa. 

The  primary  objective  of  all  VS.  foreign 
policy  is,  of  course,  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  the  United  States,  and  this  con- 
sideration Is  basic  to  our  African  policy. 
Fortvmately  for  the  peoples  of  both  conti- 
nents, tiiere  is  nothing  inconsistent  between 
this  basic  concern  and  what  Africa  wants  for 
itself.  In  today's  interdependent  world,  we 
can  best  guarantee  our  own  safety  and  pros- 
perity by  directing  our  policy  toward  the 
building  of  a  world  of  peace  and  freedom. 
Our  credentials  are  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  territorial  or  other  special 
ambitions  In  Africa,  nor  elsewhere.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  best  guarantee  of  our  own 
Independence  and  prosperity  is  the  independ- 
ence and  prosperity  of  others.  These  are 
the  guarantees  of  American  national  In- 
terests. 

Our  basic  objectives  In  Africa  are.  there- 
fore: 

1.  Responsiveness  to  the  efforts  of  Africa  to 
develop  effective  governments  reflecting  their 
own  aspirations  and  capable  of  bringing 
about  peaceful  and  sustained  progress  for 
the  African  people.  We  believe  that  such 
governments  will  place  their  own  Interests 
ahead  of  those  of  any  foreign  power  and  will 
reject  imperialism  and  subversion,  whatever 
their  forms. 

a.  Assistance  to  African  nations  In  their  ef- 
forts to  develop  economic,  educational  and 
social  institutions  which  will  provide  the 
means  of  meeting  the  peoples'  needs  for  a 
better  life. 
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3.  Support  to  African  efforts  to  develop 
national,  regional  and  Inter-AIrlcan  political 
Instltutloi^  wblcb  wUl  permit  AXrlcan  coun- 
tries to  play  Increasingly  constructive  roles 
In  the  world  community  of  nations. 

4.  The  long-term  growth  of  American  trade 
and  Investment  In  a  manner  that  will  serve 
the  needs  of  both  Africans  and  Americans. 

6.  The  development  of  comprehensive 
African-American  ties  which  will  enhance 
U.S. -African  friendship. 

U.B.  POUCT  IN  AraiCA 

Having  defined  our  objectives,  the  problem 
Is:  what  policies  should  we  adopt  to  gov- 
ern our  relations  with  African  countries? 
The  United  States  has  developed  a  broad, 
and  I  believe  realistic,  policy  toward  Africa* 
It  is  calculated  to  further  American  Inter- 
ests in  the  most  favorable  long-range  sense 
of  the  word. 

Five  basic  principles  govern  American  pol- 
icy toward  Africa.  Of  those  five  principles, 
self-determination — and  the  several  corol- 
laries that  flow  from  It — is  the  first  and 
most  Important. 

We  support  the  right  of  African  peoples 
to  choose  their  own  future.  American  pol- 
icy has  consistently  supported  the  right  of 
the  African  people  to  opt  for  Independence 
or  self-government.  Whenever  political 
change  is  indicated,  the  United  States 
strongly  supports  a  peaceful  transition.  We 
believe  that  the  interests  of  all  concerned 
can  best  be  served  by  a  progressive  approach, 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  within  a 
framework  of  Sigreement  by  all  parties.  This 
continues  to  be  our  policy  with  respect  to 
tboBe  areas  of  the  continent  that  continue 
\inder  colonial  rule. 

For  example,  the  recent  transition  to  inde- 
pendence by  Botswana  and  Lesotho,  which 
was  worked  out  between  the  people  of  those 
states  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  fulfills  not  only  our  definition  of 
self-determination,  but  also  our  belief  as 
to  the  best  means  of  realizing  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  given  every 
encouragement  and  support  to  the  efforts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  Na- 
tions to  restore  legitimate  government  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  following  last  year's  Il- 
legal declaration  of  Independence  by  the 
Smith  regime.  What  has  happened  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  Is  a  complete  negation  of 
what  we  mean  by  self-determination.  As 
President  Johnson  said  on  May  26  in  empha- 
sizing the  Importance  of  restoring  legitimate 
government  in  Southern  Rhodesia:  "Only 
when  this  is  accomplished  can  steps  be  taken 
to  open  the  full  power  and  responsibility 
of  nationhood  to  all  the  people  of  Rhodesia — 
not  Just  six  per  cent  of  them." 

Another  aspect  of  United  States  support  of 
self-determination  is  that  we  believe  in  gov- 
ernment by  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
which  is  broader  even  than  formal  independ- 
ence. The  Republic  of  South  Africa  has  in- 
dependence, but  it  certainly  does  not  have 
consent  of  the  majority  of  the  governed.  Nor 
does  South  Africa's  policy  of  apartheid — to 
which  the  United  States  is  completely  and 
unalterably  opposed — portend  that  there  will 
soon  be  a  goverximent  with  consent  of  the 
governed.  American  policy  has  sought  by 
every  appropriate  means  to  convince  the 
South  African  Government  that  apartheid 
contains  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 
We  seek  to  siiggest  no  special  formula  to 
South  Africa,  but  rather  we  would  hope  in 
due  course  to  see  a  dialogue  develop  between 
the  government  and  representatives  of  all 
citizens,  including  those  with  no  present  ef- 
fective representative  voice  In  government. 

Our  policy  of  self-determination  also  em- 
braces OUT  support  for  the  free  choice  by 
African  peoples  of  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment and  society  as  long  as  they  respect  the 
rights  of  others.  We  applaud  the  fact  that 
the  new  African  govermnents  are  desirous  of 
developing  their  own  political  and  social  In- 
stitutions In  their  own  Image  and  likeness 
and  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  reflect  the 


traditions  and  aspirations  of  the  African 
peoples.  We  hope  that  they — as  we  hope 
others — will  in  this  process  accord  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  to  all  persons  resid- 
ing in  their  country. 

United  States  understanding  of  and  re- 
spect for  a  policy  of  nooallgnment  is  a  logical 
extension  of  our  support  of  self-determina- 
tion. There  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to 
categorize  foreign  countries  as  being  "pro- 
thls"  or  "pro-that"  without  fully  realizing 
that  a  country  can  be  seeking  the  same  kind 
of  a  world  we  seek  without  necessarily  being 
aligned  with  us  on  all  international  Issues. 
To  view  Africa's  current  problems  as  though 
they  were  primarily  manifestations  of  the 
East-West  conflict  is  a  dangerous  over-sim- 
pUflcatlon  of  Africa's  preoccupations. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  our  relative  diplo- 
matic successes  in  Africa — as  compared  to 
communist  countries — ^bas  been  precisely  be- 
cause we  have  understood  that  the  first  task 
of  the  leaders  of  Africa  was  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  Africa.  Thus,  we  have  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  encourage  this  kind  of 
healthy  non-Involvement,  as  for  example,  In 
our  support  of  the  UN  effort  in  the  Oongo. 

The  second  main  prioclple  of  United  States 
African  policy  Is  encouragement  of  African 
solutions  to  African  problems  and  suppwrt  of 
institutions  through  which  solutions  can  be 
reached.  The  United  States  has  welcomed 
and  encouraged  the  Oiiganlzatlon  of  African 
Unity  In  its  efforts  to  bring  about  responsible 
solutions  to  disputes  among  its  members, 
such  as  the  border  problems  between  Algeria 
and  Morocco  and  between  Ethiopia  and 
Somalia.  Moreover  the  Organization  sub- 
sumes a  wide  range  of  other  cooperative  ac- 
tivities supportive,  in  the  words  of  its  char- 
ter, "of  the  inalienable  right  of  all  people  to 
control  their  own  destiny."  As  President 
Johnson  has  said  "My  country  knows  what 
these  words  mean.  To  us,  as  to  you,  they  are 
not  abstractions.  They  are  a  living  part  of 
our  experience  as  men  and  as  nations." 

The  United  States  has  also  welcomed  and 
encouraged  the  creation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  which 
is  actively  seeking  ways  to  boost  African  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  two  major  results  of  this 
growing  activity  have  been  the  establishment 
of  the  African  Development  Institute  at 
Dakar  and  the  African  Development  Bank  at 
Abidjan.  The  ECA  has  nlso  sponsored  the  de- 
velopment of  subregloaal  economic  commu- 
nities to  integrate  efforts  of  the  nations  in 
four  subreglons  of  the  continent. 

The  third  principle  of  our  African  policy  Is 
our  support  of  African  economic  develop- 
ment and  independence  through  aid  and 
trade. 

In  Africa,  aid  is  a  vital  addition  to  in- 
digenous efforts  to  achieve  a  rate  of  economic 
and  social  growth  responsive  to  the  require- 
ments of  political  stability.  Any  govern- 
ment— however  progressive  and  constructive 
and  however  cloaked  with  the  prestige  of 
having  won  independence — that  falls  to 
reckon  with  its  people's  desire  for  progress 
wlU  find  itself  in  Jeopardy,  with  order  and 
stability  gravely  disturbed.  This  not  only  ad- 
versely affects  the  coimtry  involved,  but.  as 
I  said  earlier,  could  create  a  situation  affect- 
ing the  peace  and  security  of  the  United 
States  as  well. 

African  governments  are  not  yet  of  and  by 
themselves  able  to  generate  the  thrust  re- 
quired for  the  economic  and  social  Improve- 
ment to  meet  the  needs  of  their  peoples. 
They  must  obtain  aid  or  risk  deepening 
troubles.  The  key  questions  are  from  whom 
aid  will  be  sought,  whether  it  can  be  ob- 
tained on  acceptable  terms,  and  when  it  can 
be  delivered  and  put  to  work.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  in  almost  every  Instance  the 
newly  independent  nations  of  Africa  turn 
first  to  the  West  as  their  preferred  primary 
source  of  aid,  and  look  elsewhere  either  to 
demonstrate  their  non>allgnment  or  because 
they  are  disappointed  by  the  Western  re- 
sponse. 

In  recent  years  our  over-all  aid  program 


for  Africa  has  embraced  a  variety  of  meth- 
ods— grants  and  loans,  technical  and  sup- 
porting assistance,  development  and  re- 
search, help  through  international  organiza- 
tions, Pood  for  Peace,  and  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  emphasis  has  generally  been  on  a  bi- 
lateral, rather  than  multilateral  or  regional 
approach. 

One  Important  guiding  principle  of  our 
assistance  to  Africa  is  to  make  available  skills 
and  experience  rather  than  to  try  to  trans- 
plant American  methods  and  Institutions. 
It  is  up  to  the  Africans  who  are  responsible 
for  building  their  continent  to  decide  wheth- 
er our  particular  talent  and  accomplishments 
are  adaptable  to  what  they  are  trying  to 
achieve.  If  they  believe  they  are,  we  are 
ready  to  assist  to  the  extent  we  can.  If 
they  believe  our  concepts  are  not  suitable  to 
their  environment,  we  look  to  them  to  tell  us 
so,  since  to  apply  what  won't  work  is  neither 
in  their  Interests  nor  ours. 

Within  this  context  of  responding  to  Afri- 
can desires  and  initiatives,  the  President  last 
May  suggested  the  paths  along  which  the 
United  States  might  work  in  assisting  Afri- 
can development.  They  were,  in  particu- 
lar— 

(1)  To  strengthen  the  regional  economic 
activities  already  emerging  In  Africa. 

(2)  To  increase  the  niunber  of  trained 
Africans  through  helping  expand  regional 
centers  of  excellence  and  assisting  students 
to  attend  them. 

(3)  To  help  develop  Africa's  regional  in- 
frastructure, such  as  regional  power  and  air, 
road  and  rail  links. 

(4)  To  assist  the  growth  of  agriculture, 
the  expansion  of  investments,  and  other  es- 
sential needs. 

(5)  And  to  put  to  work  in  Africa  the  great 
technological  advances  that  are  being  made, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  telecommunica- 
tions and  communications  satellites. 

Under  the  President's  directive,  representa- 
tives of  the  various  agencies  concerned  with 
aid  to  Africa  are  undertaking  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  American  development  as- 
sltance  in  order  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
making  it  more  effective  and  responsive  to 
Africa's  needs.  We  are  restudying,  with  In- 
ternational Institutions  and  other  govern- 
ments, means  by  which  our  aid,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  aid  from  other  donors,  can  best 
maximize  assistance  to  Africa  in  Its  national, 
subregional,  and  continental  dimensions. 

The  fourth  main  principle  of  our  policy 
toward  Africa  Is  our  desire  to  discourage  arms 
build-ups  beyond  the  needs  of  internal 
security  or  legitimate  self  defense.  Given  the 
very  limited  economic  resources  of  the  newly 
independent  countries,  most  of  them  realize 
the  Importance  of  concentrating  their  re- 
sources on  economic  and  social  development, 
rather  than  on  expensive  and  non-productive 
weaponry.  Regrettably  this  simple  rule  of 
thumb  is  not  everywhere  applied,  and  In  a 
few  areas  the  race  is  already  on  with  escalat- 
ing acquisitions  as  one  state  tries  to  get 
ahead  of  its  neighbor.  The  key  to  this  prob- 
lem is  mutual  self  denial  and  cooperative 
restraint,  concepts  which  we  hope  the  nations 
of  Africa  will  examine  and  adopt  before  local 
tragedies  ensue. 

The  fifth,  and  final,  principle  of  our 
African  policy  is  to  encourage  other  free 
world  coimtries,  and  particularly  the  former 
European  metropoles,  to  enlarge  their  re- 
sponsibilities toward  assisting  Africa.  With 
few  exceptions,  colonial  ties  have  been  laid 
aside  for  new  types  of  cooperative  arrange- 
ments between  Africa  and  Europe  based  on 
equality,  mutual  respect  and  reciprocal  ad- 
vantage. And,  where  African  aspirations  lor 
independence  and  dignity  have  been  satis- 
fied, it  has  been  the  Afilcan  nations  them- 
selves who  have  sought  fruitful  and  con- 
tinuing relations  with  former  metropoles. 
We  consider  this  sound  policy,  and  we  are 
pleased  that  the  new  cultural,  economic  and 
other  cooperative  relationships  between  the 
former  metropoles  and  the  newly  Independ- 
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ent  African  countries  are.  In  most  Instances, 
close,  cordial  and  mutually  beneficial. 

CONCLTTSIOK 

There  are,  of  course,  strong  external  forces 
which  seek  to  frustrate  the  principles  which 
I  have  described  during  the  coiirse  of  this 
talk.  We  have  seen  them  at  work  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  continent.  Their  methods 
are  sometimes  blatant  but  more  often  subtle 
and  deceptive.  Nevertheless,  the  events  of 
the  past  few  years  have  dwnonstrated  clearly 
that  Africa's  leaders  themselves  are  generally 
alert  to  unacceptable  encroachments  on 
their  hard-won  Independence  and  prepared 
to  act  to  resist  them.  While  the  danger  re- 
mains of  African  mlscalcTUatlon  regarding 
an  acceptable  level  of  communist  influence. 
It  can  generally  be  said  that  our  support  of 
African  efforts  to  strengthen  their  Independ- 
ence and  advance  thedr  development  Is.  in 
the  long  r\m,  the  surest  guarantee  we  could 
have  that  Africa  will  remain  in  the  world  of 
free  choice. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  recall  the  words 
of  a  wise  African  leader  who  once  said  to 
me,  "I  hope  that  you  Americans  will  look 
upon  our  efforts  to  build  a  nation  in  the 
full  light  of  your  own  early  history.  If  you 
do,  you  will  understand  the  excitement  we 
feel  as  we  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  our  own  affairs.  And  you  will 
also  better  understand  the  magnitude  of  the 
challenge  which  we  face  In  building  a  co- 
hesive and  prosperous  society  from  many  di- 
verse elements.  So  as  you  watch  our  efforts, 
please  remember  these  elements  of  your  own 
history." 

If  we  keep  In  mind  this  perspective,  we  can 
have  well-founded  confidence  in  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  and  we  can  also  have  well- 
founded  confidence  that  the  principles  of 
our  policy  will  have  a  relevance  to  Africa  be- 
yond the  crisis  of  the  moment  as  we  move 
together  towards  goals  to  which  both  of  our 
continents  are  committed. 


the  commanding  general  of  the  Head- 
quarters xn  Corps,  issued  a  special 
commendation,  saying: 

I  consider  the  76lBt  Tank  Battaaion  to 
have  entered  combat  with  such  conspicuous 
courage  and  success  as  to  warrant  special 
commendation.  The  speed  with  which  th«y 
adapted  themselves  to  the  front  line  under 
most  adverse  weather  conditions,  the  gal- 
lantry with  which  they  emerged  from  their 
recent  engagements  In  the  vicinity  of 
Dieuze,  MorvUle  le  Vic,  and  Guebllng  entitle 
them  surely  to  consider  themselves  the  vet- 
eran 761st. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  matter  of  record 
that  in  the  battles  of  Morvllle.  Metz, 
Obreck  Dieuze,  Guebling,  Tlllet,  and 
countless  others,  the  men  of  the  761st 
conducted  themselves  admirably  imder 
stress  and  the  relentless  fire  of  the 
enemy.  I  want  to  refer  particularly  to 
the  rugged  fighting  at  TUlet,  the  heavy 
casualties  sustained  by  both  sides,  and 
finally,  the  retreat  of  the  crack  German 
13th  SS  Panzer  Division  as  the  761st 
Tank  Battalion  pushed  forward  and 
turned  the  tide. 

Courage  and  bravery  of  this  high 
caliber  deserves  to  be  remembered.  In- 
deed, the  pages  of  American  military 
history  would  not  be  complete  without 
official  recognition  of  the  761st  Tank 
Battalion,  which  fought  with  valor  in 
Prance,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Austria. 

Therefore,  I  am  requesting  my  col- 
leagues to  give  their  support  to  my  meas- 
ure providing  for  a  Presidential  Unit  Ci- 
tation for  the  761st  Tank  BattaUon.  This 
recognition  is  long  overdue  and  should  be 
extended  now. 


PRESIDENTIAL  UNIT  CITATION  FOR 
THE  761ST  TANK  BATTALION 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUlnois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
reintroducing  in  the  Congress  today  a 
bill  to  authorize  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  award  a 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  to  the  761st 
Tank  Battalion  because  I  feel  this  rec- 
ogniton  of  the  gallant  761st  Is  long  over- 
due. 

It  was  during  World  War  n  that  the 
761st  compiled  its  impressive  record  of 
almost  400  battle  awards,  Including 
Purple  Hearts,  Silver  Stars,  Bronze  Stars, 
Certificates  of  Merit,  and  the  high  praise 
of  the  War  Department. 

The  761st  Tank  Battalion  was  the  first 
armored  unit  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Army  to  enter  combat  with 
Negroes  manning  its  weapons  and  vehi- 
cles. The  battalion  was  activated  In 
April  1942  at  Camp  Claiborne,  La.,  and 
in  its  first  encounter  with  the  enemy,  the 
761st  lived  up  to  the  highest  expecta- 
tions. The  men  fought  gallantly  and 
their  ingenuity  and  ability  carried  them 
through  the  grimmest  and  most  difficult 
situations. 

The  records  shows  that  after  the  761st 
had  been  in  combat  less  than  2  months, 


WASHINGTON  POST  RECOMMENDS 
CHAIRMAN  MARTIN  RETIRE  PROM 
PEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  William  McChesney  Martin.  Jr., 
just  last  week  publicly  launched  his  cam- 
paign for   reappointment  by  President 
Johnson.    Mr.  Martin's  4-year  term  as 
Chairman  expires  this  March  31  and  his 
14-year  term  as  a  Board  member  expires 
on  January  31.  1970.    He  is  ineligible  to 
serve  on  the  Board  beyond  that  time. 

While  espousing  an  almost  pathologi- 
cal fear  and  distrust  of  "politics"  and 
popular  rule,  particularly  as  related  to 
the  Nation's  monetary  policies,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  Wash- 
ington's most  astute  politicians.  By 
publicly  announcing  his  willingness  to 
step  aside  if  President  Johnson  desires 
to  appoint  another  as  Chairman,  Mr. 
Martin  has  thus  sought  to  bring  Wall 
Street  pressure  to  bear  on  President 
Johnson  to  keep  him  on.  The  profits  of 
the  large  Wall  Street  banks  set  new  rec- 
ords for  1966,  a  year  when  Mr.  Martin's 
high  interest  rates  broke  a  40-year  rec- 
ord.   Mr.  Martin  really  outdid  himself. 


Naturally,  the  Rockefellers  and  the  M<m:- 
gans  like  to  have  Mr.  Martin  running  the 
Federal  Reserve  because  it  lines  their 
pockets  with  gold,  even  If  it  results, 
among  other  things,  in  the  devastation 
of  the  homebulldlng  industry,  as  actually 
happened. 

It  is  truly  remarkable  that  Mr.  Martin 
should  indulge  in  this  little  game  of 
political  intrigue.  Just  13  months  ago  he 
openly  defied  the  President,  acting  de- 
spite Mr.  Johnson's  low  interest  program. 
President  Johnson  strongly  reiterated 
the  dangers  of  high  Interest  rates  and 
tight  money  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  just  this  week.  Will  Martin 
once  again  impose  his  high  interest  bias 
in  the  face  of  President  Johnson's  re- 
marks that — 

Our  greatest  disappointment  In  the  econ- 
omy during  1966  was  the  excessive  rise  In 
Interest  ratee  and  the  tightening  o4 
credit  .  .  .  And  I  pledge  the  American  peo- 
ple that  I  will  do  everything  in  a  President's 
power  to  lower  Interest  rates  and  to  ease 
money  In  this  country. 

Hopefully,  Chairman  Martin  will  fol- 
low the  suggestion  in  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  January  10  that  he  re- 
sign from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
'give  the  Board  a  greater  opportunity  to 
refashion  its  defective  tools  of  monetary 
policy."  While  devoted  and  dedicated  to 
his  principles,  Mr.  Martin's  ideas  are 
those  one  associates  with  19th  century 
European  central  bankers,  rather  than 
the  problems  and  goals  of  an  active  and 
growing  20th  century  American  economy. 
The  entire  Washington  Post  editorial 
follows: 

Chairman  MAatn^'a  Twrnm* 
Speculation  about  the  tenure  of  Mr.  Wll- 
Uam  McChesney  BtarUn,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  is  something  of  a  quadrennial 
event  In  Washington.  He  has  served  In  the 
post  for  16  years  and  because  of  the  aura  of 
virtue  with  which  myth  surrounds  him,  the 
reappointment  of  Mr.  Martin  Is  regarded  by 
some  am  a  test  of  a  President's  allegiance 
to  "sound"  monetary  poUcy.  "Soundness" 
In  this  context  connotes  a  morbid  fear  of 
InfiaUon  and  the  assignment  of  so  high  a 
priority  to  price  stabiUty  as  to  purchase  It 
through  excessively  high  unemployment  and 
a  very  low  rate  of  economic  growth. 

Although  he  espoused  opposite  views,  the 
late  President  Kennedy  not  only  reappointed 
Mr.  Martin  to  the  chairmanship  In  1963  but 
strengthened  his  position  on  the  Board  with 
the  appointment  of  a  stout  supporter  to  an 
unexpired  term.  President  Johnson,  not- 
vrtthstandlng  the  criticisms  that  are  now 
leveled  against  him  by  wrong-headed  pur- 
veyors of  the  "new  economics,"  perceived  the 
conflict  between  a  chronically  restrictive 
monetary  poUcy  and  the  requirements  for 
rapid  economic  growth  and  never  attempted 
to  conceal  it.  The  three  Johnson  appoint- 
ments to  the  Board  were  calculated  to  achieve 
a  more  expansionary  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  Martin  Is  a  thoroughly  admirable  gen- 
tleman and  a  devoted  public  servant.  But 
it  is  highly  unlikely  that  he  wUl  ever  again 
exert  so  strong  an  influence  on  this  cotintry's 
monetary  policies  as  he  did  In  the  1950s.  Hie 
reappointment,  in  view  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  In  the  Board  and  Its  pro- 
fessional staff,  would  not  be  so  harmful  at 
this  Junctvire  as  it  woiild  be  under  different 
circiunstances.  Yet  It  would  be  far  better 
to  give  Mr.  Martin  a  well-deserved  respite 
from  public  responsibilities  and  to  give  the 
Board  a  greater  opportunity  to  refashion  Its 
defective  tools  of  monetary  policy. 
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RURAL    ELECTRIC     PUBLICATIONS 
ATTACK  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  mem-» 
bers  of  rural  electric  cooperatives 
throughout  the  Nation  have  always  been 
In  the  frontllnes  of  the  battle  against 
high  interest  rates  and  tight  money. 

Their  concern  can  be  well  imderstood. 
It  is  al^^ays  the  rural  areas  and  the 
farmers  who  are  hit  hardest  and  first  by 
the  destructive  consequences  of  high  in- 
terest rates.  The  fanner  depends  heav- 
ily on  credit  and  interest  charges  are 
always  a  substantial  part  of  his  budget. 

Rural  communities  are  hard  pressed 
for  loan  fimds  to  meet  the  most  basic 
development  needs.  When  credit  gets 
tiight.  It  is  invariably  the  rural  school 
district  and  the  small  town  that  are  cut 
off  first. 

In  recent  days,  two  outstanding  pub- 
lications in  the  rural  electric  field — the 
Indiana  Rural  News  and  the  East  River, 
8.  Dak.,  Guardian — have  analyzed  the 
Interest  rate  sitiiation  as  It  affects  their 
areas.  Both  of  these  editorials  are  ex- 
ceUent  and  reflect  opinion  at  the  real 
grassroots  of  America. 

I  place  these  editorials  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Eaat  River  (S.  Dak.)   Ouardian, 
November  1966] 

TmST   MONKT    POUCIES    ENOANGm   FAKM, 

Bttsiniss 

Times  are  critical  for  the  American  farm- 
er. He  Is  being  forced  to  walk  a  financial 
tightrope. 

The  Agriculture  Department  points  out 
farmers  spent  $1  out  of  every  •?  they  earned 
last  year  to  pay  Interest  charges  on  loans. 
Prospects  appear  darker  after  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  "seized  Independence,"  with- 
out benefit  of  law,  creating  chaotic  financial 
conditions  on  the  farm  and  throughout  the 
country. 

At  the  request  of  President  Johnson,  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  Is  cooperating 
with  federal  lending  agencies  to  limit  loans, 
Buppoeedly  reducing  "Inflationary  pressures." 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  says  It  wants  to  supply 
money  to  farmers  and  farmer-cooperative 
borrowers  for  1067  production  needs. 

"nie  Farm  Credit  Board  has  adopted  a  pol- 
icy stand  which  said  Inflationary  pressures 
can  be  lessened  most  effectively  by  making 
loans  that  result  In  maximum  agricultural 
production.  The  board  said  the  President 
asked  that  loans  be  made  only  to  meet  essen- 
tial and  non-postponable  needs  and  that  the 
agencies  reduce  borrowings  In  the  private 
money  market. 

An  overpowering  fact  remains:  farm  and 
other  credit  needs  will  be  higher  In  1967 
than  this  year.  Tight  money  Is  behind  the 
high  interest  rates  being  clamped  down  on 
farmers. 

Blgb  Interest  costs  prevailing  throughout 
the  economy  are  the  results  of  actions  by  a 
single  agency — the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Tlie  board,  acting  in  defiance  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  raised  Interest  rates  37^ 
per  cent  on  Dec.  6, 1866. 

Since  1053,  the  Fedeoal  Reserve  Board  has 
become  more  and  more  defiant.    The  board 


has  warped  and  twisted  the  laws  governing 
Its  operation,  to  move  It  closer  to  complete 
control  by  a  handful  of  big  banks  holding 
$16.5  billion  m  certificates  of  deposit. 

What  can  we  do  about  this?  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  must  be  brought  back  under 
the  control  of  Congress.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve must  be  made  to  come  to  Congress  for 
appropriations.  Its  books  must  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  General  Accounting  Office,  as  are 
other  agencies  of  the  government.  Open 
market  operations  must  be  carried  out  In 
the  public's  Interest  and  not  In  big  bankers' 
interests. 

East  River  resolutions  the  last  two  years 
make  It  clear  that  we  feel  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Is  endangering  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  entire  nation  through  Its 
actions. 

Rising  Interest  ratea  are  siphoning  off  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  should  be  channeled 
Into  productive  projects.  Instead,  the  money 
goes  only  to  money  leaders. 

Frankly,  Congress  has  not  been  doing  Its 
duty  In  the  area  of  monetary  affairs.  Con- 
gress should  take  action  now  to  make  sure 
that  monetary  matters  are  brought  under 
the  control  of  the  people.  Only  a  strong  de- 
mand for  action  from  the  grass  roots  can 
bring  this  about. 

Let  our  congressional  delegation  know 
how  you  feel.  They  want  to  know  your 
views.  j 

[FrcSn  the  Indiana  Rural  News,  December 

1966] 

Decision  Is  Ours 

With  monetary  conditions  worsening,  what 
can  the  average  Hoosler  do  to  fight  for  lower 
Interest  rates  and  relieve  the  "tight  money" 
policy  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board? 

This  country,  as  a  result  of  high  Interest 
rates,  Is  facing  a  serious  problem  and  a  pos- 
sible major  disruption  In  Its  economy. 

Laying  full  blame  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  Its  closed  door  operations  for  the 
cxirrent  monetary  crisis,  Representative 
Wright  Pstman  of  Te«ae  declares: 

"Outside  of  the  top  secret  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  no  agency  In  our  Federal 
Ciovernment  operates  With  more  secrecy  than 
the  Federal  Reserve." 

All  other  agencies  of  the  Government, 
points  out  Mr.  Patman,  come  before  Con- 
gress each  year  for  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations. This  jjfrmlts  the  activities  of 
the  agencies  to  be  reviewed  In  great  detail. 
Through  the  years  this  has  prevented  the 
bureaucratic  processes  from  becoming  out  of 
balance  with  the  puhOlc  interest.  As  a  fur- 
ther safeguard,  these  same  agencies  are  sub- 
ject to  the  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

But,  emphasizes  Congressman  Patman,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  does  not  come  to 
Congress  for  appropilatlons.  Its  books  are 
not  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
As  a  result,  Mr.  Patman  says,  the  Congress, 
the  President  and  the  American  People  are 
completely  In  the  dark  about  what  Is  going 
on  at  the  Federal  Reserve. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  Mr.  Patman  plans 
to  Introduce  legislation  to  bring  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  back  under  the  control  of 
the  people  and  their  elected  representatives. 
His  proposal  will  require  that  the  terms  of 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
be  reduced  from  fourteen  to  five  years  and 
that  the  term  of  the  chairman  be  made  co- 
terminous with  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Patman  bill  also  would 
direct  the  Federal  Rererve  to  come  to  the 
Congress  for  annual  appropriations  and  that 
most  of  the  $42-bllllon  In  bonds,  presently 
being  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  be  retired. 
The  bin.  In  addition,  would  direct  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  open  Its  books  to  a  General 
Accounting  Office  audit  and  to  make  public 
the  records. 


One  of  the  most  fantastic  examples  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Federal  Reserve  as  far  as  the 
public  Is  concerned  Is  Its  portfolio  of  |43. 
billion  In  VS.  Bonds  which  are  held  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  In  New  York.  These 
are  bonds  which  have  been  paid  off  once, 
yet  the  Federal  Reserve  continues  to  hold 
them  and  to  charge  American  taxpayers  11.7. 
billion  In  Interest  annually. 

The  Federal  Reserve  uses  these  Interest 
payments,  says  Congressman  Patman,  to  carry 
on  Its  far-flung  operations.  Including  salaries, 
huge  expense  accounts  and  other  Incidentals 
of  the  Board.  Also  Included  are  about 
$90,000  In  annual  dues  to  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and  various  state  and 
local  banking  assodatlona,  which,  In  turn, 
lobby  for  the  bank  Interests. 

Whatever  Is  done  about  returning  our 
monetary  system  to  the  people  wUl  depend 
largely  upon  the  people  themselves,  if 
Hooslers  want  action,  they  must  let  their 
elected  representatives  at  all  levels  know 
their  desires.  The  90th  Congress  will  act  U 
the  demand  from  the  people  grows  strong 
enough. 

The  real  decision  Is  In  our  hands. 
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STUDY  OF  BANK  STOCK  OWNER- 
SHIP AND  CONTROL— EDITORIAL 
COMMENT  AND  REPLY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  ix>int  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 4  of  this  year  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce printed  an  editorial  which  was 
highly  critical  of  a  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  report  entitled 
"Bank  Stock  Ownership  and  Control." 
This  editorial  contained  several  inac- 
curacies and  drew  some  erroneous  con- 
clusions. Therefore,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  discussing 
these  points.  This  letter  was  published 
on  Wednesday,  January  11.  My  letter 
was  accompanied  by  a  short  editor's 
note. 

While  the  editorial,  my  letter,  and  the 
editor's  note  speak  for  themselves.  It 
seems  to  me  quite  signiflcant  that  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  now  acknowledges 
that  a  potential  conflict  of  interest  may 
exist  when  a  commercial  bank  holds  and 
votes  a  large  block  of  its  own  shares  held 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Since 
this  seems  to  be  a  widespread  practice 
among  large  commercial  banks,  both  na- 
tional and  State  chartered.  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  further  investigation  and  con- 
sideration of  congressional  legislative 
action  be  given  to  this  problem. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  editorial,  my  letter,  and  the  editor's 
note  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial, New  York.  Jan.  4,  1967) 
To  Go  TO  So  Much 

After  wasting  for  several  years  a  consider- 
able amount  of  taxpayers'  money  In  explor- 
ing something  that  didn't  really  need  to  be 
explored,  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  headed  by  Rep.  Wright  Patman 
has  come  up  with  a  staff  report  which  Mr. 
Patman  says  reveals  a  "startling  degree"  of 
Interlocking  stock  ownership  among  com- 
mercial banks.  Insurance  companies  and  mu- 


tual savings  banks.  If  the  staff  report  is  not 
a  lot  of  twaddle,  Mr.  Patman's  deductions 
from  It  certainly  are.  It  Is  a  matter  of  going 
to  so  much  to  come  to  so  little. 

Mr.  Patman  notes  that,  according  to  the 
report,  5  per  cent  of  the  stock  or  more  In 
almost  three-fourths  of  the  nation's  largest 
banks  Is  held  by  other  financial  Institutions, 
including  banks.  Mr.  Patman  then  makes 
the  startling  observation  that  "In  corpora- 
tions where  stock  is  widely  held,  this  S  per 
cent  often  represents  actual  control." 

That,  of  course  Is  pure  nonsense.  We 
have  heard  that  In  some  corporations  20 
per  cent  of  stock  In  a  single  place  may,  under 
favorable  conditions,  represent  working  con- 
trol. We  have  never  heard  of  anybody  con- 
trolling a  corporation  of  any  kind  by  owning 
5  per  cent  of  It. 

The  staff  repwrt  on  which  Mr.  Patman  has 
made  such  reckless  deductions  utilized  a  net 
which  caught  only  a  few  minnows.  It  was 
based  upon  reports  from  some  3,200  banks, 
bank  nominees,  brokerage  firms.  Insurance 
companies,  mutual  savings  banks  and  vari- 
ous foundations,  together  with  various  cor- 
porations. The  questionnaires  sent  out  were 
aimed  at  determining  who  "beneficial  own- 
ers" were. 

Let  us  assume  that  this  cross  section  of 
stock  ownership  represents  a  varied  number 
of  true  Investors,  who  obviously  Included 
bank  trust  accounts.  In  which  enormous 
amounts  of  stock  are  held  for  single  or  mul- 
tiple Investors.  What  Is  so  surprising  In  the 
fact  that  as  much  as  5  per  cent  or  even 
more  of  the  stock  In  financial  and  other 
Institutions  should  be  so  owned?  People 
invest  In  bank  stocks  as  well  as  In  Indus- 
trial stocks,  and  they  naturally  tend  to  buy 
stocks  which  have  a  long  record  of  excellent 
earnings  and  dividends.  Banks  are  pre-em- 
inent on  the  list  of  long  time  dividend  pay- 
ers. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Patman  tried  hard 
to  draw  wrong  conclusions  from  a  survey  of 
the  20  largest  stockholders  of  record  In  mem- 
ber banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system. 
The  study  was  concentrated  upon  the  300 
largest  banks  In  the  United  States.  It  pro- 
duced nothing  of  startling  Import  and  got 
nowhere.    Not  even  eyebrows  were  raised. 

Now,  on  the  basis  of  the  wider  sampling, 
Ur.  Patman  says  that  his  staff  report  "raises 
serious  questions  concerning  the  use  and 
management  of  trust  funds  by  banlcs."  Also, 
that  this  aspect  needs  another  close  look  by 
his  committee  to  determine  the  need  for 
future  legislative  action.  Let  us  hope  that 
Congress  will  not  authorize  more  money  to 
be  poiu-ed  down  this  particular  rathole.  Ap- 
parently Mr.  Patman  Is  hopeful  of  more  un- 
necessary appropriations  for  this  purpose. 

After  aU,  what  stocks  banks  hold  for 
others  and  how  they  vote  them  are  deter- 
mined by  the  real  owners  of  the  securities. 
The  banks  are  merely  agents.  With  some 
clearly  defined  exceptions  banks  are  not  al- 
lowed to  hold  stocks  for  their  own  accounts. 
Mr.  Patman  professes  to  find  something 
unhealthy  In  the  fact  that  between  70  and 
75  per  cent  of  276  large  banks  report  6  per 
cent  or  more  of  their  stock  held  by  financial 
Institutions  tmd  that  over  54  per  cent  of 
them  have  10  per  cent  -or  more  of  their  stock 
so  held.  Well,  why  shouldn't  sophisticated 
Investors  naturally  gravitate  toward  success- 
ful and  money-making  Institutions  such  as 
these  large  banks?  Some  of  the  banks  have 
35  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  their  stock  so 
held.  Presumably  "financial  institutions" 
include  bank  holding  companies,  some  of 
which  own  aU  but  directors'  qualifying 
shares  of  banks  Included  In  their  groups. 

The  Idea  that  all  big  banks  control  each 
other  Is  something  that  one  would  expect  to 
be  stressed  60  years  ago,  when  everything 
connected  vrith  Wall  Street,  LaSalle  St.  or 
Montgomery  Street  was  supposed  to  be  hot 
stuff  pollUcaUy.  But  In  this  day  and  age, 
when  so  many  bUUons  of  stocks  are  held  by 


Institutional  Investors,  usually  on  behalf  of 
somebody  else,  we  feel  Mr.  Patman's  alarm 
Is  fanciful;  he  U,  In  fact,  getting  scared  over 
wlll-o-the-wlsps.  Like  wlll-o-the-wlspe, 
modest  holdings  by  other  financial  Institu- 
tions In  banks  are  quite  harmless  and  In 
fact,  to  be  expected.  We  are  hopeful  he 
won't  persuade  a  nervous  House  to  get  ex- 
cited about  It. 


Prom  the  Journal  of   Commerce,   Jan.   7, 
1967] 


The  Skirmish  Lmx — Ma.  Patman  Sats  Wa 

ABE  Wrong 
TotheEiHTOE: 

Your  editorial  of  Jan.  4, 1967,  attacking  the 
study  of  commercial  bank  stock  ownership 
and  control  recently  published  as  a  staff  re- 
port by  the  Domestic  Penance  Subcommittee 
of  the  Hovise  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee was  frankly  amazing  In  Its  Intemperate 
tone  as  well  as  Its  almost  total  dlregard  of 
the  most  Important  specific  points  made  in 
the  study. 

You  completely  fall  to  point  out,  for  ex- 
ample, the  serious  problem  of  banks  holding 
m  trust  and  voting  large  blocks  of  their  own 
stock,  a  serious  built-in  conflict  of  Interest. 
Seven  states  have  by  statute  seen  fit  to  pro- 
tect the  beneficiaries  of  trusts  from  this 
potential  abuse  by  prohibiting  trustees  from 
voting  their  own  shares. 

In  another  state,  Ohio,  there  Is  at  this  time 
a  controversy  over  this  very  point. 

However,  most  large  banking  states,  such 
as  New  York,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  Cali- 
fornia, provide  no  such  protection,  thus  leav- 
ing thousands  of  people,  who  are  almost 
totally  at  the  mercy  of  the  judgment  of 
bank  trustees,  unprotected  from  this  poten- 
tial abuse.  At  least  193  of  the  300  largest 
banks  In  the  cotmtry  hold  some  of  their  own 
shares,  according  to  the  report,  and  63  of 
these  banks  exercise  complete  or  partial 
control  over  the  voting  of  5  per  cent  or  more 
of  their  own  shares.  If  the  study  exposed 
no  other  problem,  this  problem  of  potential 
self -dealing  alone  would  be  enough  to  Justify 
It. 

But  this  Is  not  the  only  serious  problem 
uncovered  by  this  study  which  your  editorial 
chose  to  Ignore.  The  report  not  only  points 
out  the  extent  to  which  funds  managed  by 
various  types  of  financial  Institutions  are  In- 
vested In  commercial  bank  stock,  but  also  the 
extent  to  which  these  shares  are  voted  by 
these  Institutions.  The  data  on  this  point 
clearly  support  the  conclusion  that  the  heavy 
Investment  In  and  voting  control  over  com- 
mercial bank  stock  by  these  Institutions 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  true  level 
Of  competition  among  commercial  banks  and 
among  financial  Institutions  In  general. 

Let  me  also  point  out  two  misstatements 
of  fact  In  your  editorial.  You  state  that 
".  .  .  what  stocks  banks  hold  for  others  and 
how  they  vote  them  are  determined  by  the 
real  owners  of  the  securities.  The  banks  are 
merely  agents."  This  statement,  as  the  study 
clearly  points  out.  Is  not  correct  In  a  very 
large  number  of  cases,  and  shows  a  complete 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  powers  of  the 
trustee  holding  securities  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  Voting  control  as  well  as  Investment 
powers  often  resides  In  the  hands  of  bank 
trust  departments.  This  Is  one  of  the  major 
points  brought  out  In  the  study,  that  control 
In  many  cases  resides  with  the  banks. 

KXCLT7SES   BOU>IN0   nSMS 

Another  Incorrect  statement  in  your  edi- 
torial is  that  the  figures  quoted  In  the  study 
Include  the  bank  stock  held  by  bank  holding 
companies.  Nowhere  Is  this  stated  to  be  the 
case.  In  fact.  If  the  data  did  Include  the 
bank  stockholdings  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies, the  figures  would  show  an  even 
greater  degree  of  concentration  of  bank 
stockholdings  In  financial  institutions.  A 
quick  check  of  the  tables  In  the  study  would 
have   shown    that    bank    holding   company 


stockholdings  were  not  Included,  as  is  evi- 
denced, for  example,  by  the  very  small  num- 
ber of  shares  shown  for  banks  In  the  Marine 
Midland  group. 

There  are  other  points  In  your  editorial 
that  might  be  disputed,  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  that  most  of  the  banking  Industry 
and  those  who  serve  It  take  the  attitude  that 
they  should  be  exempt  from  all  pubUc 
scrutiny,  should  be  free  to  do  vlrtuaUy  any- 
thing that  they  want  to  do  in  order  to  serve 
their  own  Interests,  and  should  be  completely 
free  from  the  public  Interest  Investigations 
and  regulations  that  other  Industries  have 
been  subjected  to.  A  thoughtful  critique  of 
the  specific  points  made  In  this  report  and 
other  criticisms  of  the  banking  Industry 
rather  than  an  automatic  defensive  negative 
reaction  to  every  criticism  leveUed  at  the 
banking  Industry  would  far  better  serve  the 
public  Interest. 

Weight  Patman, 
Chairman,    House    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


EoiTOBS  Note 
{We  have  never  argued  that  the  banking 
industry  and  those  who  serve  it  should  he 
exempt  from  all  public  terutiny.  We  are 
glad  to  he  corrected  in  our  assumption  that 
the  Patman  committee  investigation  in- 
cluded bank  holding  companies.  We  feel  that 
Mr.  Patman's  own  figures  that  only  63  of  198 
large  hanks  control  voting  of  5  per  cent  or 
more  of  their  own  shares  indicates  they 
realize  there  may  he  some  conflict  of  interest. 
We  still  feel  no  auhstantial  federal  question 
is  involved  in  the  control  of  S  per  cent  or 
thereabouts  of  their  own  hank  stock  by  bonk 
trust  departments  and  that  this  ia  a  matter 
for  state  laws  or  regulations.  And  we  still 
feel  that  Mr.  Patman  and  his  committee  are 
making  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill. — SD.) 


BIRTHDAY     RECOGNITION     FOR 
CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecti<m 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  •  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  apologize  for  being  a  bit  tardy  in 
recognizing  the  birthday  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Frank 
ANNUNZIO,  who  celebrated  his  52d  birth- 
day last  Thursday. 

Congressman  Annunzio  is  one  of  the 
rising  young  Members  of  Congress  and 
an  important  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

Congressman  Annunzio  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  committee's  investigation 
of  loan  sharks  and  sharp-practice  oper- 
ators in  their  dealings  with  servicemen. 
He  has  been  hailed  by  a  large  number  of 
veterans,  civic,  and  industrial  groups  for 
his  efforts  in  this  field.  He  is  a  tirdeas 
worker  and  the  80-perc«it  plurality  by 
which  he  was  returned  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress indicates  that  he  will  be  celebrat- 
ing a  number  of  birthdays  in  this  body 
in  the  years  to  come. 


NATIONAL  SENIOR  SERVICE  CORPS 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Houae  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


cxin- 


SO— Part  1 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlcm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  Join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Repre- 
sentatlve  Jonathan  Bingham,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Represent- 
ative Petkr  Rodino,  In  sponsoring  legis- 
lation to  create  a  National  Community 
Senior  Service  Corps. 

The  need  to  encourage  our  senior  citi- 
zens to  participate  more  fully  In  our  so- 
ciety Is  clear,  for  If  they  do  not  the  loss 
is  ours  as  well  as  theirs.  The  growth  of 
our  older  population,  and  Its  Increased 
percentage  of  our  total  population,  are 
matters  requiring  immediate  attention. 
We  are  faced  with  a  double  problem: 
How  to  accord  to  these  men  and  women 
the  dignity  and  comfort  they  deserve, 
and  how  to  Insure  that  their  talents  and 
rich  experience  are  not  lost  to  us  be- 
cause we  Isolate  them  from  meaningful 
activity  In  our  society. 

The  Senior  Service  Corps  bears  on 
both  these  problems.  It  would  make  pos- 
sible the  useful  participation  by  senior 
citizens  through  the  performance  of 
needed  community  services,  and  would 
help  to  provide  such  services  that  would 
not  otherwise  be  available.  The  bill  I 
am  Introducing  today  would  provide 
funds  and  technical  assistance  to  non- 
profit private  organizations,  mimlcipall- 
tles.  counties,  and  States  to  develop  and 
Implement  programs  meeting  this  dual 
purpose. 

The  programs  would  be  administered 
by  the  State  agency  responsible  for  State 
plans  for  the  elderly  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  close  coordi- 
nation will  be  required  with  Govern- 
ment agencies  having  duties  In  this  area, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  In 
this  way  previous  experience  relevant  to 
the  new  programs  can  be  brought  to  bear 
efficiently. 

Under  this  legislation,  programs  woiild 
be  required  to  be  developed  with  the  ad- 
vice of  competent  specialists  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly,  and  would  require 
the  greatest  possible  participation  by 
persons  60  and  over  in  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  the  programs. 

The  legislation  would  provide  for 
short-term  training  necessary  to  utilize 
available  skills  in  particular  programs, 
but  since  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  existing  skills,  there  wlU  be 
no  long-term  Job-training  projects. 
Payment  may  be  made  for  services,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  local  sponsoring 
agency,  but,  except  In  the  most  unusual 
circumstances,  no  individual  would  re- 
ceive more  than  the  maximum  figure 
permitted  under  social  security. 

The  bill  would  authorize  an  appropri- 
ation of  $9  million  for  the  first  fiscal 
year,  and  $15  million  for  the  second.  It 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  pay  100  per- 
cent of  program  costs  during  the  first 
fiscal  year,  and  90  percent  for  the  second 
year.  The  bill  provides  for  a  2-year  au- 
thorisation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation 
Is  a  promising  new  approach  to  the  in- 


creasing urgent  problem  of  how  to  en- 
rich the  lives  of  our  senior  citizens,  which 
would  also  add  to  the  resources  upon 
which  we  can  call  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  communities. 


TO  LOWER  THE  VOTING  AGE 

Mr.  OI£EN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
^remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
since  I  came  to  the  Congress  as  Repre- 
sentative of  Montana's  First  Congres- 
sional District  I  have  supported  legisla- 
tion calling  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  lower  the  voting  age  from  21  to 
18.  It  is  noteworthy,  I  believe,  that  en- 
thusiasm for  such  an  amendment  has 
grown  over  the  years  among  my  col- 
leagues and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Naturally  I  was  pleased  last  week  when 
my  fellow  Montanan,  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
in  the  Senate  to  put  to  the  States  the 
question  of  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 
Today  I  introduced  this  measure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  I  ask  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate give  careful  consideration  and  atten- 
tion to  this  important  proposal. 

Educational  psychologists  have  in- 
formed us  that  the  ability  to  grasp  new 
ideas  reaches  its  peak  at  the  age  of  18. 
I  believe  this  is  significant  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  our  educational  system — the 
finest  hi  history — is  doing  a  remarkable 
Job  of  producing  well-informed  gradu- 
ates. Our  high  schools  are  succeeding  in 
instilling  in  our  young  citizens  an  in- 
terest in  their  Government,  and  it  is  my 
conviction  that  we  are  discouraging  this 
important,  vibrant  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation if  we  continue  to  insist  that  young 
Americans  remain  on  the  sidelines  for  3 
years  after  many  of  them  have  reached 
the  peak  of  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Such  programs  as  VISTA  and  the 
Peace  Corps  have  indicated  the  interest 
our  yoimg  people  have  in  public  affairs 
and  demonstrated  their  potential  for 
valuable  public  service.  I  know  many  of 
my  colleagues  agree  that  our  Nation 
would  be  strengthened  if  our  young  peo- 
ple are  given  an  active  role  in  selecting 
their  representatives  in  government. 

These  points  alone  are.  I  think,  dra- 
matic support  for  the  proposal  to  lower 
the  voting  age,  but  there  Is  another  basic 
consideration.  Our  young  people  become 
subject  to  the  draft  and  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  at  the  age  of  18.  Certainly 
if  our  18-year-old  citizens  are  subject  to 
governmental  decisions  which,  in  time  of 
war,  are  matters  ol  life  and  death  for 
them,  they  deserve  a  voice  in  choosing 
the  leaders  responsible  for  making  such 
important  decisions. 

The  proposal  I  have  Introduced  today 
requires  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  House  and  Senate  and  ratification 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  7  years  from  the 
date  of  its  submission  to  the  States  by 
the  Congress. 


INCREASING  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  NA- 
TION  BY  PROVIDING  GRANTS  FOR 
CONSTRUCTION  OP  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  increase  educa- 
tional opportunities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion by  providing  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  for  supplemental  educational  cen- 
ters. No  greater  need  faces  this  Nation 
today  than  the  need  to  assure  all  citizens 
appropriate  opportunities  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  education  that  technological 
developments  and  new  teaching  methods 
and  techniques  can  provide.  The  89th 
Congress  made  a  great  stride  forward  in 
legislation  to  authorize  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  to  fund  programs  to 
strengthen  educational  opportimities, 
particularly  on  the  elementary  and  pre- 
school levels. 

While  I  have  been  greatly  disappointed 
that  many  of  these  programs  have  not 
been  funded  until  late  in  the  school  years 
in  1965  and  in  1966,  the  accomplishments 
to  date  forecast  positive  results  in 
increasing  educational  achievement  and 
progress  in  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  classrooms  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, as  a  direct  result  of  the  support 
being  given  schools  imder  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 — 
Public  Law  89-10 — as  extended  and 
amended  under  Public  Law  89-750. 

The  funds  provided  under  that  act  en- 
vision a  wide  variety  of  special  educa- 
tional programs  devised  by  local  school 
districts  and  a  strengthening  of  existing 
educational  programs  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  schools  Impacted  with  dis- 
advEmtaged  children  and  children  com- 
ing from  low-income  families.  In  too 
many  Instances  the  ability  of  local  school 
districts  to  operate  effective  programs 
has  been  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  ap- 
propriate facilities.  The  lack  of  facilities 
is  most  apparent  in  those  areas  least  able 
to  finance  their  construction.  Thus  In 
extensive  hearings  conducted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Education  during 
the  89th  Congress,  it  was  disclosed  from 
a  variety  of  sources  that  obsolete,  dilap- 
idated, hazardous,  and  overcrowded 
school  facilities  in  the  core  of  our  Na- 
tion's cities  and  in  hard-pressed,  small 
rural  and  Isolated  communities  dilute 
the  effect  that  the  special  programs  au- 
thorized under  title  I  of  ESEA  would 
otherwise  have  had.  Of  course,  in  some 
instances  the  construction  of  facilities  is 
authorized  by  title  I  of  Public  Law  89-10 
as  well  as  title  m.  However,  situations 
are  limited  in  which  the  urgent  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children  for  pro- 
gram improvement  will  justify  the  use  of 
title  I  funds  for  bricks  and  mortar. 

Many  of  our  school  facilities  today  are 
themselves  stark  •  examples  of  poverty 
and  it  Is  difficult  for  the  best  education 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  disad- 
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vantaged  children  hi  a  setting  which  is 
Characteristic  of  poverty  itself.    H  a  real 
breakthrough  is  to  be  achieved  in  pro- 
viding good  educational  opportunities  In 
these  needy  areas  of  our  Nation,  it  is 
Sintial  that  school  faculties  be  up  to 
Ste.  safe,  healthy,  modem,  and  convey 
to  children  the  Importance  with  which 
our  Nation  regards  the  educational  proc- 
ess and  academic  achievement.    LitUe 
^nder  to  me  that  our  dropout  rates  are 
hiEh  in  low-income  areas  when  we  have 
Zced  so  Uttle  value  on  the  educational 
system  as  to  house  this  most  important 
activity  so  poorly. 

Evidence  submitted  to  our  subcommit- 
tee during  the  89th  CongrcM  tadicated 
that  there  were  approximately  28.8  mu- 
Uon  pupils  or  about  three  ou*  of  every 
four  pupUs  attending  school  hi  buildings 
with  two  or  more  of  the  foUowhig  gross 
deficiencies:    First,    structur^   defects; 
second     heat    deficiencies;    third,    fire 
alarm  deficiencies;  fourth,  stairway  non- 
fire   resistive;    fifth,    inadequate   exits, 
sixth    no   fire   detection   systems   nor 
sprin'klers:  seventh,  no  electrical  serv- 
ices; eighth,  improper  lighting. 

Further  evidence  reveals  that  5.5  mil- 
lion pupils  or  approximately  one  out  or 
every  eight  are  assigned  to  schools  where 
the  site  and  the  buildings  axe  not  con- 
sidered free  of  health,  sanitation,  fire 
^ety      and     structural     deficiencies. 
Moreover,  studies  presented  to  our  com- 
mittee hidicated  that  three  out  of  every 
10  pupils  or  12.1  million  are  adversely 
affected  by  crowdhig  of  school  facilities. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  following  charts  dis- 
close "some  of  the  findings  of  our  sub- 
committee as  to  classroom  construction 
needs: 

Table  1  —Conditions  of  public  school  plants. 
1964-S5— Specific  highlights 


_  „,  _  , Conditions  of  public  school  plants, 

TABLE  l.-<:onditions  of  public  school  plants,     ^abl*^^^             highlights-Cont.iiiMed 
m4-e5-Specific  highlights-OonUnMei  I9C4-6>-^pe    -^ 


Totals,  50  States- 


Totals,  50  States— 


And 
District  of 
Columbia 


District  of 
Columbia, 
and  4  out- 
lying areas 


e               million  pupils  are 
'  "in  buildings  with  exten- 
sive structural  deteriora- 
tion  - V 

10  .  million  pupils  are  m 
buildings  with  combus- 
tible stairways  and  stair- 
wells.   

11  pupils  occupy  build 
'  "ings  with  major  infrac- 
tions of  local  and/or 
State  existing  standards.. 

lo  percent  of  the  pupils 

are  housed  ui  buildings 
without  fire  detection  or 
sprinkler  systems  in  high 
fire  hazard  areas — ---- 

13  pupils  are  on  school 
sites  where  water  supply 
doos  not  meet  local  or 
State  health  require- 
ments  .-r-.-'CW 

14  For       ...  pupils,  todets 
on  the  school  site  are 
located  in  outdoor 
privies ;,"";" 

attending  school  with  30 
or  more  pupils  per  room 

16  pupils  attend  school 
"oil  sites  which  have  no 

water  piped  Into  the 
.buildings .-- 

17  .  school  plants  need 
science  facilities 

18  school  plants  need 
industrial,  vocational,  or 

technical  shops 


301,000 


71.6 


707,000 


248, 000 


12.115 


5.330 


1,865 


3, -223 


474,000 


72.0 


850.000 


.■jlH,  000 


12.  645 

183,000 
4,600 


5,085 


19  additional  class- 
'  rooms  would  be  needed 
to  eliminate  overcrowd- 
ing ...  according  to 
loc^  school  officials  and 
to  replace make- 
shift  -  noiiperma- 

nentand oflsite 

facilities ---- 

20 buildings  have  4  or 

more  delects 


And 
District  of 
Columbia 


District  of 
Columbia, 
and  4  out- 
lying areas 


183,000 

107,000 

30.0tK) 

31,(J00 

15,000 


8,300 


183,000 

109,000 

31.000 

32.000 

15,000 


9,  720 


TABLK    2.-Additional     *«**"f  **?"*L.,p^ 

^edcd  in  public  school  plants  b«fd  on 

drying  methods  of  pupil  accommodation^ 


Population  area 


25  elemen- 
tary, 20 
secondary 


268,249 


105,472 
79,010 
83,768 


Median— 
27.6  elemen- 
tary, 26.3 
secondary 


30  elemen- 

tary,30 

secondary 


115,298 


64,611 


51. 078 
30,177 
34,043 


30,604 
15,340 
18,667 


Total- 

Urban 

Suburban 

Outside  SMSA's. 

1  Source  of  data.  92,006  i"<H'»^|J^,%^^lPLT^TC 

!9^'*b>'^rd°d'\nTnlS''sSC  plants  and  eUmluat^ng 
abandoned  school  plants. 


4,810 


[Number  of  additional  rooms] . 


Pupil-room  ratios 


Totals,  50  States— 


And 
District  of 
Columbia 


million  pupils  at- 
vher 


tend  schools  where  light- 
ing is  rated  an  partly  sat- 
isfactory by  local  school 

ofBcials -• 

2  pu  plls  attend 

"schools  where  llgbttng  is 

rated  unsatisfactory 

8.  pupils  are  currently 
'  housed  in  school  plant* 
with  combustible  school 
buildings,  constructed 
before  1928  and  have  re- 
ported structural,  fire, 
and  site  deficiencies  .... 
4.  .  percent  of  the  pupil 
population  does  not  have 
access  to  hot  water  at 
most  handwashing  lava- 
tories  -.  -vv.V 

5 pupils  are  In  build- 
ings that  have  no  elec- 
tric service -..-...- 

e _  million  pupils  at- 
tend schools  which  are 
unable  to  maintain  tem- 
peratures m  instruc- 
tional rooms  between  68° 
and  74°  F.,  about  one- 
half  of  these  are  in  ele- 
mentary school  build- 
ings  ,; 

7 million  pupils  are 

In  buildings  In  which  the 
fire  alarm  system  is  not 
audible  throughout  the 

building.- -■ 

8 million  pupils  at- 
tend school  in  buildings 
without  fire  alarm  sys- 
tems (excludes  1-room 
schools) 


District  of 
Columbia, 
and  4  out- 
lying areas 


To  eliminate  selected  deficiencies. 
To  eliminate  oft  site. 


25  per 

elementary, 

20  per 

secondary 


376,000 


15,000 
32,000 


Determined 

locally 

with  local 

appralMl 


187,000 


27.4  per 
elementary, 

27.5  per 
seoondary, 
with  U.S. 

median 


185,000 


To  eliminate  nonpermanent„.—  ---- 31000 

To  eliminate  improvised  or  makeshin 298,000 

To  achieve  pupU-room  ratio 


15,000 
32.000 
31,000 
109,000 


30  per 

elementary, 

30  tjer 

se<K)ndjry 


135,000 


15,000 
32,000 
31,000 
107,000 


15,000 
32,000 
31,000 
57.000 


Qeorse  J.  CoUins  and  WlUlam  L.  Stormer,  Washington, 
-^        '  Education,  1965. 


9.323 


831,000 


448,000 


29.4 


10,000 


9.67 


920,000 


-source:  "Condition  ot^^^.^^^^J^^:l^At.^Tom^ot 


Number  of  plants 


461,000 


3a  3 


64,000 


Pupils  per  room ' 


Total" 


Plants       Pupils 


Grand  tot aH 87^ 


8,023 


35,972 


39,739 


7,785 


lto9 

10  to  14 

15  to  19 

20  to  24 

25  to  29 

30  to  34 

35  to  39 

40  to  44 

45  to  49 

50  to  54 

65  to  59 

60  to  64 

65  to  69 

70  and  over 


40,  on,  000 


Elementary 


Plants       Pupils 


Secondary 


Combined 


Plants 


60,600     21.284,000     13.300 


PupUs 


12,056,000 


4,100 
7,100 
13,100 
21,900 
23,500 
12,100 
3,400 
1,300 
500 
200 
200 
100 
100 
100 


168,000 

977,000 

3, 675, 000 

9, 462, 000 

13,064.000 

7, 985, 000 

2, 820. 000 

943,000 

346.000 

186,000 

105,000 

103,000 

48.000 

109,000 


1,600 

4,800 

8,200 

15,300 

17,800 

9,300 

2,000 

800 

300 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


85,000 
381.000 
49,000 
4.000 
7,  736,  000 
4. 858,  000 
1,086,000 
333,000 
177,000 
42,000 
66,000 
62,000 
24,000 
49,000 


400 

800 
2,100 
3,500 
3,700 
1,700 

800 

200 
100 

(>) 

(») 

(') 

(•) 

l«) 


44,000 
247,000 
1,042,000 
2,720,000 
3,803,000 
2.340,000 
1,250,000 
344,000 
101.000 
66,000 
20,000 
15,000 
11.000 
52.000 


Pupils 


2,000 


60.000 
350.000 
1,140,000 
1, 823. 000 
1,  550. 000 
787,000 
484,000 
366,000 
69,000 
78,000 
19.000 
'26,000 
13.000 
8,000 


19,785 


1,686 


^j  ^,  i  -  the  total  number  reported  in  each  plant  to  approximate  the 


because  of  rounding. 
>  Less  than  50. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  ma- 
jor provisions  of  H  Jl.  2365  which  I  have 
introduced  today  which  is  designed  to 
take  a  step  forward  in  meeting  the 
pressing  school  construction  needs  of  our 
Nation: 

DISTUBTTTIOK    Oy  TXTttBS   UNDZR   TTTLK    I 

Title  I  of  the  bUl  would  distribute  funds 
to  local  public  educational  agencies  on  the 
basis  of  a  formula  similar  to  the  formula 
contained  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1960  as  amended  and  ex- 
tended by  Public  Law  8&-760.  « 

UBBS  or  TUmB  TITIiX  I 

A  local  educational  agency  could  use  funds 
granted  ptusuant  to  this  title  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities  of  the  local 
educational  agency  which  are  designed  to 
■enre  school  attendance  areas  having  high 
concentration  of  children  from  low-income 
families  Including  faculties  for  special  proj- 
ects conducted  by  the  local  educational 
agency  in  which  children  from  such  areas 
who  are  enrolled  In  nonpublic  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  may  participate  as  au- 
thorised by  title  I  of  Public  Law  89-10. 

The  State  educational  agency  in  approving 
applications  by  local  public  educational 
agencies  for  the  use  of  funds  imder  title  I 
of  the  bill  would  follow  basic  criteria  which 
would  give  priority  for  projects  that  provide 
for: 

(1)  The  replacement  or  restoration  of 
hasardous  or  unsafe  facilities; 

(2)  Consolidation  of  school  facilities; 

(3)  The  modernization  or  replacement  of 
facilties  which  are  antiquated  or  func- 
tionaUy  obeoleocent;  and 

(4)  The  modernization  or  replacement  of 
facilltlefl  to  provide  Innovative  facilities  or 
equipment. 

OTRXB  trsKS  or  Tutn>s  umduji  titIiE  i 
In  those  local  school  districts  where  a 
TwaxiTniim  eSort  Is  being  made  by  the  local 
public  educational  agency  to  provide  broad- 
ened educational  opportunities  for  chUdren 
In  school  attendance  areas  where  there  are 
concentrations  of  educationally  deprived 
children,  the  local  public  educational  agency 
could  use  construction  grants  provided  by 
title  I  for  the  construction  of  any  needed 
school  faculty  In  the  district. 

Such  maxlmiim  effort  must  be  evidenced 
by— 

(1)  The  local  educational  agency  Is  making 
a  reasonable  tax  effort  and  Is  exercising  due 
diligence  In  availing  Itself  of  state  and  other 
financial  assistance  and 

(2)  The  faculties  in  the  school  district  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  205  of 
Public  Law  89-10  relating  to  education  pro- 
grams for  educationally  deprived  children, 
are  adequate  and  appropriate. 

These  determinations  are  to  be  made  by 
the  State  educational  agency  under  broad 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  UJ3.  OfBce  of  Education.  The  State  edu- 
cational agency  also  makes  the  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  need  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  faclUty  other  than  one  to 
carry  out  the  program  authorized  by  section 
205  of  Public  Law  89-10  in  the  event  that 
the  local  education  agency  qualifies  for  this 
special  use  of  funds  granted  pursuant  to 
title  I  of  the  biU. 

DisTsiBirnoN  or  ruiras  fob  constbxtction 
mn>EK  TiTLx  n 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  301 
of  title  m  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  by  adding  additional 
authorizations  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing fadUttes  to  house  programs  authorized 
by  title  ni  of  such  act. 

Authorizations  for  construction  grants  for 
this  purpose  would  be  as  foUows: 


[In  miUlons] 
Fiscal  year:                             Amount  of  grant 
1967 . $260 

1968  _ - + —     600 

1969 ^ 500 

1970 i 600 

1971 _ 600 

In  addition,  authoriaitlons  for  regular  pro- 
gram operation  under  title  III  of  PubUc  Law 
89-10  woiild  be  as  foUows: 

[In  millions] 
nscal  year:  Amount  of  grant 

1967 _+ —  $150 

1968 ^ 200 

1969  — I 250 

1970 i 300 

GEinSaAI,  PKOVISXOM'S 

The  language  under  title  I  of  the  bill 
would  become  a  permanent  title  n  of  Public 
Iaw  815  of  the  81st  Congress,  title  I  of  which 
upon  the  enactment  of  H.R.  9948  would  deal 
with  school  construction  In  areas  affected 
by  Federal  activities  and  title  n  would  deal 
with  school  construction  In  areas  where  there 
are  concentrations  of  educationally  deprived 
chUdren. 


BAD  PRECEDENT  IN  POWELL  CASE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Hecord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  a  couple  of 
editorials  which  have  recently  appeared 
in  two  dlstingiilshed  newspapers  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey— namely,  the  Daily 
Home  News  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  on 
Thursday,  January  12,  1967,  and  the 
Newark  Evening  News  of  Newark,  N.J., 
on  Wednesday,  January  11,  1967. 
[From  the  Dally  Home  News,  New  Brunswick 
(N.J.),Jan.  12, 1967] 
Bad  Precedent  Of  Powixl  Case 

"Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the 
elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its 
own  members.  .  .  . 

"Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  Its 
proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  disorder- 
ly behavior,  and,  with  a  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  expel  a  member." 

These  are  quotations  from  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  should  be 
considered  with  regard  to  the  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  case. 

The  first  quotation  rather  clearly  refers  di- 
rectly to  the  seating  of  members,  and  it 
seems  to  be  directed  solely  to  the  fact  of 
election  and  to  the  meeting  of  qualifications 
presvunably  those  set  by  the  Constitution 
with  regard  to  age,  citizenship  and  residence. 
It  does  not  appear  to  authorize  the  members 
of  a  legislative  house  to  go  beyond  those 
facts. 

The  second  quotatlcoi  refers  to  a  house's 
punishment  of  its  members,  even  to  expul- 
sion. 

Neither  quotation  seems  to  bulwark  the 
House  majority  which  has  refused  to  seat 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  pending  a  committee 
investigation.  He  is  not  a  member  of  the 
House  until  he  Is  seated,  and  thus  does  not 
appear  now  subject  to  House  punishment. 

What  the  House  seems  to  have  done  Is  to 
refuse  to  Powell  the  protection  of  the  tradi- 
tional presumption  of  Innocence  until  guilt 
is  proved.  He  Is  not  being  permitted  to 
represent    his   constituents    until    a    House 


group  probes  his  actions.  No  proof  has  btca 
adduced  in  the  House. 

A  proper  procedure  would  have  been  to  ant 
Powell,  who  has  met  the  constitutional  rt- 
quirements  of  election  and  qualificatloiu 
and  then,  if  It  be  the  House's  will,  proceed 
to  investigate  him  and  expel  him  by  the  two> 
thirds  vote  if  reason  for  expulsion  Is  found. 

We  bear  no  brief  for  PoweU.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve he  Is  being  persecuted  for  his  colar*! 
sake.  We  think  his  attacks  on  Congress  thii 
week  have  been  Intemperate  to  the  point  ot 
slander. 

But  our  disappointment  at  the  mess  Pow- 
eU Is  making  of  his  promising  congresslonia 
life,  our  sense  of  outrage  at  his  defiance  at 
the  law,  should  not  lead  us  to  set  a  dangeroui 
unconstitutional  precedent  and  bar  from 
House  membership,  if  only  for  a  day,  a  man 
legally  elected  to  represent  a  constituency. 

[From  the  Newark  Evening  News,  Jan 
11, 1967] 

Mb.  Powell's  Fall 

Adam  Clayton  Powell,  by  his  irregular  con- 
duct, had  disqualified  himself  for  the  chair- 
manship of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  and  the  Democratic  caucus  wai 
on  sound  ground  in  removing  him.  Qoing 
his  freewheeling  way,  Mr.  Powell  had  of- 
fered little  in  defense  except  his  race. 

Now  Mr.  Powell  finds  himself  In  deeper 
trouble.  He  has  been  denied  a  seat  by  tbe 
House  membership,  pending  outcome  of  an 
investigation  which  presumably  will  range 
over  the  full  course  of  his  affairs.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  House  seems  on  less  solid  ground, 
even  though  it  holds  the  constitutional  power 
to  judge  the  qualifications  of  its  memben. 
Instead  of  affording  Mr.  PoweU  fresh  oppor- 
tunity to  cry  prejudice,  as  he  did  so  atro- 
gantly  Immediately  after  the  vote,  the  House, 
without  further  damage  to  Its  reputation, 
could  have  seated  him  to  represent  his 
constituency  while  the  inquiry  proceeded. 

Yet  his  impatient  colleagues  are  In  part 
responsible  for  Mr.  Powell's  troubles.  Con- 
gress has  consistently  refused  to  adopt  stand- 
ards necessary  to  prevent  abuses  of  public 
trust,  conlUcts  of  interest  and  otherwise  to 
police  the  ethical  conduct  of  Its  memben. 
Neither  house  can  satisfy  Its  honor  by  prose- 
cuting only  conspicuous  cases. 
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THE  KENNEDY  DREAM 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Isa- 
bel M.  Brylawskl,  of  the  Home  News,  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  wrote  me: 

It  (a  letter-to- the-edltor  by  Stephen  0. 
Callas  on  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy) expresses  what  is  the  opinion  of  many 
people  In  the  United  States  and  all  over  tbe 
world  and  deserves  insertion  in  the  Conows- 
siONAL  Recobd.  It  is  a  moving  and  beautiful 
tribute  to  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents,  tbe 
late  and  beloved  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  writer  of  the  article,  Stephen  G. 
Callas,  of  Edison,  N.J.,  is  my  legislative 
assistant  in  Washington  and  was  ofiQce 
manager  of  Middlesex  County,  N.J., 
Citizens  for  Kennedy-Johnson  in  1960, 
when  the  county  produced  a  plurality  of 
32,000  for  those  two  outstanding  and 
victorious  candidates. 


Mr  callas'  article,  which  was  erititled 
■X' Kennedy  Dream"  by  the  Home 
^s  Sdwritten  on  November  30. 1966. 
J  hereby  inserted  in  the  Congrbssional 

■THe  dreamer  dies,"  wrote  Burnet,  "but 

"'J^hn  f"  Kenn^d^'iiream  did  not  perish. 
„  Uve^  on.  It  was  not  an  Impractical  dream 
JL  wVimedy  though  an  idealist,  was  also  a 
'l^S  Aad^eams  should  not  be  dls- 
Sffi  for  o?ten  the  dreams  of  the  past 
5^  the   programs  of   the   present  and 

'"a^'envlsloned,  "...  a  new  world  of  law 
rt^re^e  strong  are  Just  and  the  weak 
««ure  and  the  peace  preserved. 

•nit  was  the  goal  he  sedulously  worked 
lor  and  although  he  did  not  Uve  lo^^K  f°°^8? 
»  reach  it.  he  brought  It  closer  to  «al^tlon. 
The  courage  and  judgment  of  John  P. 
xSTedy  duFlng  the  Cuban  missile  crUls 
?^i^d  produce  "one  of  the  great  turning 
^Sts  m  history,"  Harold  MacmlUan  told 
ff?oie  of  Coiinons.  This  one  act  alone 
may  have  saved  millions  of  Uves. 

io  the  millions  who  mourn  John  Kennedy, 
there  are  at  least  two  consolations: 

_ln  those  brief  but  memorable  years  he 
nve  America  and  the  world  a  new  hope, 
wWch  Robert  F.  Kennedy  told  West  Berllners, 
remains  "a  living  force." 

-The  work  that  John  Kennedy  left  un- 
flniBhed  may  be  completed  by  his  brother 
^rt,  who  may  lead  the  nation  some  day. 
There  was  once  a  tribute  to  the  assassl- 
naSl  president,  which  ended  with  ^ese 
ttoughtful  words  of  solace:  ".  .  .  for  what 
ia  remembered  Is  never  lost."  ,„„„„ 

John  P.  Kennedy  left  much  to  be  remem- 
bered-more  than  anything  else,  his  unllmlt- 
eT  promise.  That  Is  why  those  who  loved 
him  in  life,  love  him  even  more  in  death,  for 
only  now  do  they  fully  appreciate  lilja-for 
what  he  was,  what  he  represented,  and  what 
he  might  have  achieved  if  he  had  served  for 

*' Wha\*beautiful  memories  he  left  with  us. 
Perhaps  never  again  with  the  United 
States  have  a  president  who  had  every- 
thlnK-— the  brllUant  mind,  the  engaging 
personality,  the  brave  and  compassionate 
bMirt,  the  vigorous  leadership,  the  handsome 
appearance,   the   lovely   family,    these   and 

more.  , 

The  years  will  pass  and  some  memories 
will  dim,  but  to  many  Americans,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  wlU  forever  be  remembered 
as  young  and  eloquent  and  smUlng— and, 
above  all,  unconquerable. 

His  moving  words,  notable  deeds  and  in- 
aplrlng  Ideals  wlU  arouse  this  and  future 
generations— to  hope  and  work  and  fight— 
until  his  dream  of  "...  a  new  world  .  .  . 
comes  true. 

And  because  dreams  and  hopes  help  sus- 
tain us  In  the  battles  we  face  In  life  and 
death,  Burnet's  words  can  help  give  us  the 
strength  and  faith  needed  to  prevail: 
"Still  shall  the  vision  live  I    Say  nevermore 

That  dreams  are  fragile  things.    What  else 
endures 

Of  all  this  broken  world  save  only  dreams  I 
Stephen  G.  Callas. 

Edison. 


Mr  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
times  during  the  recent  camp^gn  in  nyr 
district  we  debated  aspects  of  the  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  While  I  tried 
on  several  occasions  to  summarize  my 
views  on  this  difficult  subject,  due  to  the 
heat  of  the  campaign  and  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  no  such  statement  was 
ever  put  out.  ^^   .  ..     ^^^ 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  man 
in  the  street  in  my  district  wMits  to 
know  in  an  overall  way  the  position  of 
his  Congressman  on  the  critical  Issue  of 
Vietnam.  This  is  all  the  more  so  be- 
cause  this  particular  Congressman  be- 
lieves that  the  policy  of  our  country  is  a 
mistaken  one  and  that  we  should  take 
measures  to  reduce  our  part  in  the  con- 
flict. Accordingly  I  submit  as  an  exten- 
sion of  my  remarks,  the  sununary  of  my 
views  that  is  being  sent  to  all  Papers  wid 
news  media  in  my  congressional  district 
at  this  time. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  sum- 
mary completes  the  case  in  aU  particu- 
lars. Much  more  of  detail  could  be  filled 
m.  I  merely  contain  herein  remarks 
which  were  sent  to  the  press: 
The  Dow  Report 


THE  DOW  REPORT 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Many  times  In  newspapers  and  on  radio, 
I  have  discussed  Vietnam  for  I  take  it  very 
seriously.  This  statement  to  you  is  as  im- 
portant as  anything  I  have  said  or  done  since 
being  in  Congress. 

Vietnam  is  becoming  more  critical  to  us 
aU  the  time.  A  crossroad  may  soon  be 
reached  where  our  nation  wlU  face  a  decision 
of  the  gravest  sort— whether  to  expand  the 
conflict  or  reduce  It.  „,„..„ 

TO  me,  the  one  bright  spot  in  Ainerlcas 
involvement  is  the  courage  and  devotion  of 
our  fighting  men.  AU  the  rest  of  It  seems 
^nJ  a  colossal  mUtake,  that  Americans, 
fine  as  they  are,  have  difficulty  in  admitting. 
In  order  to  judge  about  Vietnam  you  do  not 
ne^  to  kno^  bSokf uls  of  facts.  All  you  n^d 
in  order  to  understand  the  problem  in  Vlet- 
na^  is  some  knowledge  of  the  situation  over 
there  as  given  over  and  over  agam  in  the 
press,  some  common  sense,  and  a  sense  oi 
morality. 

AGGRESSION    EXAGGERATED 

The  infiltration  of  Vietnamese  from  the 
North  zone  of  Vietnam  to  the  South  zone  was 
^  by  the  united  States  In  1965  as  a  reason 
for  InCTeaslng  our  mlUtary  actions  in  Viet- 
nam. We  called  the  infiltration  aggres- 
sion," although  all  the  infiltrators  were  Viet- 
namese and  a  high  proportion  were  originally 
iouth  Vietnamese.  And  all  this  movement 
was  happening  Inside  Vietnam,  not  outside. 

Unlike  Pearl  Harbor,  thU  movement  of 
Vietnamese  was  not  a  very  obvious  ag- 
eression."  Our  State  Department  published 
f  book  to  "prove"  that  it  was  "aggression 
Without  a  book  to  explain,  the  world  evi- 
dently didn't  see  it  as  "aggression. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  the  nations  can 
eet  along  safely  in  the  nuclear  age,  U  one 
lation  sSch  as  the  United  States  decides  on 
its  own  to  punish  another  people  for  some- 
thlnJwWch  does  not  suit  It?  This  U  even 
more  serious  when  we  punish  these  people 
for  actions  inside  their  own  country.  And 
it  is  more  serious  stUl  when  the  "aggression 
we  object  to  was  not  directed  against  us. 

These  are  the  regretable  clrcumstonces  of 

^'ln°^itlon,  a  good  deal  U  said  In  order  to 
link  Red  China  with  "aggression.  Tet  it 
must  be  stated  that  Red  China  today  has  no 
troops  fighting  outside  ^e'  o'^^^f  **^"•,„i 
do  not  cire  for  Red  China,  but  I  also  think 
this  whole  problem  is  so  Important  that  we 
must  look  at  It  accurately. 


A  further  justification  for  American  In- 
volvement has  been  offered  because  the  Viet 
Cong  are  so  cruel.  No  doubt  tiiey  are  and 
do  torture  civilians.  However,  our  side  is 
hard  put  to  point  a  finger  at  thU  as  long  as 
innocent  clvUlans  are  being  burned  by  the 
jeUled  gasoline  and  white  Pbosphorovw  that 
8  dropped  from  American  planes.  When  I 
see  pictures  of  little  children  burned  and 
without  limbs,  I  wonder  how  lo«8  °;"  °**^ 
wants  to  continue  this  warfare  of  whl<:h  ^ 
rightness  U  seriously  questioned.  This  do« 
not  add  any  lustre  to  tiie  American  heritage. 

TEAR  OF  RED  CHINA 

For  the  United  States  to  fear  that  Red 
China  wUl  overwhelm  smaU  counteles  In 
Southeast  Asia,  like  Vietnam,  shows  that  we 
^ve  a  kind  of  unhealthy  belief  In  Commu- 
nlsm.  AU  nations  In  the  world  today  are 
nationalistic.  Even  if  tiiey  accept  Commu- 
X  doctrme  they  are  unUkely  totou^e 
under  to  Chtoa.  Moreover,  Communist 
enemies  could  not  strike  o?^  shorw  any 
aulcker  if  they  were  intrenched  In  South- 
e^t  Xsla  tha/ttiey  could  right  today  from 
many  missile  bases.  „«.„.«♦_ 

Our  actions  in  Vietnam  are  not  prejent- 
ing  alien  ideology  from  arisUig  1^  Soutt> 
America,  Africa,  or  elsewhere.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  by  fighting  In  Vietnam,  we  are  not 
stamping  out  Communism  at  the  'ooum 
PeWng  and  Moscow.  I  do  not  advocate  war 
on  Peking  or  Moscow.  I  Just  regret  that 
feUow  Anierlcans  are  making  terrible  sacri- 
fices In  Vietnam  for  so  little  gain. 


RISK  TO  WORLD  PEACE 

The  United  States'  exaggeration  of  aggres- 
sion m  Vletiiam  is  all  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted because  it  Is  a  threat  to  world  peace, 
peace  was  never  so  important  as  today  when 
any  small  Incident  could  trip  off  the  de- 
struction of  the  world.  ,,,.„4.„i 
For  example,  there  might  be  an  accidental 
dropping  of  bombs  on  China  by  American 
planw;  or  the  sinking  of  a  Russian  trelghto 
m  a  harbor  of  North  Vietnam;  or  possibly  an 
effort  by  China  to  oust  American  warshipa 
ffom  Hong  Kong  harbor.  Any  of  these  oc- 
currences  could  set  the  world  afiame. 

Is  It  right  for  the  United  States  to  aUow 
this  risk  in  our  world?  AU  ^tlof*^"" 
deeply  alarmed  about  the  danger  In  Vietnam 
to  world  peace.  Pope  Paul  has  prayedfor  no 
more  war^Mr.  U  Thant,  Secretary  OeneMJ 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  asked  us  to  stc^ 
the  bombing.  The  Prime  Ministers  ofjtog- 
land  and  India  and  the  President  of  Franco 
have  spoken  In  like  tenfis.  Nowhere  does  any 
great  leader  of  another  nation  support  the 
United  States'  action. 

It  is  all  right  to  respect  our  own  leader- 
ship but  we  owe  it  to  other  people  to  listen 
also'to  their  leaders.  Remember,  they  have 
no  democratic  voice  In  the  decisions  about 
Vietnam.  Even  though  we  may  be  acting  as 
a  world  poUceman,  the  other  nations  have 
not  selected  us  for  tiiat  role  Jheir  exl^n^ 
is  threatened  by  errors  which  United  StatM 
forces  may  make— and  clearly  It  troubles 
those  nations. 

OXJR  COMMITMENT  TO  ALL 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  first  cMnmlt- 
ment  the  United  States  has  Is  to  work  for 
peace  In  this  world  of  three  bUUon  human 
beings  This  tremendovis  commitment  to 
the  world  comes  far  ahead  of  any  commit- 
ment In  Vietnam.  «„>,«„„  ,„ 

There  are  some  who  say  we  are  fighting  m 
Vietnam  for  freedom.  But  we  can  fight  for 
freedom  best  In  our  own  back  yaxd  by  help- 
ing our  many  Negro  and  white  brethren  m 
this  country  who  have  neither  poUtical,  eco- 
nomic, or  social  freedom.  Tou  will  find  peo- 
Dle  without  these  freedoms  In  nearly  ev«y 
American  community.  I  can  show  you  some 
in  our  own  district,  in  your  own  commumty. 
To  our  own  feUow  Americans  we  owe  more 
than  any  commitment  In  South  Vietnam. 
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VIETNAMESE    WAKT   PEACE 

It  Is  beginning  to  appear  that  even  the 
Vietnamese  want  peace  rather  than  "free- 
dom" as  we  speak  oX  It.  The  South  Vietna- 
mese anny  Is  twice  the  size  ol  their  oppo- 
nent's and  better  armed. 

Our  South  Vietnamese  government  has 
hardly  shown  that  It  deserves  the  special 
sacrifice  of  Americans.  The  South  Viet- 
namese government  feuds  within  Itself.  Its 
promise  of  land  reform  has  not  been  kept. 
Well-fixed  Vietnamese  stay  In  Paris  while 
American  boys  fight  for  them  In  Vietnam. 
Black  markets  thrive  In  Saigon  on  goods  pU- 
fered  from  American  shipments.  And  so  It 
goes.  The  picture  among  South  Vietnamese 
Is  scarcely  one  of  universal  dedication  and 
sacrifice.  I  think  this  la  basically  because  the 
present  South  Vietnamese  government  Is  not 
one  that  commands  their  respect.  It  Is  their 
responsibility  to  work  out  their  own  prob- 
lems.   That  Is  not  our  commitment. 

OUX  OBLIGATION 

We  have  an  Immense  obligation  to  oiir  own 
men  in  Vietnam  for  they  are  serving  In  a 
spirit  of  dedication  and  sacrifice.  Most  Im- 
portantly we  owe  It  to  them  to  provide  states- 
manship that  is  wise.  Let  us  keep  them  out 
of  the  Jungles  of  Asia  as  General  MacArthur 
warned  us  to  do.  We  should  not  send  them 
Into  combat  against  other  men  who  are  dedi- 
cated fighters  for  a  cause  of  reform.  That 
dedication  has  been  shown  by  the  enemy,  the 
Viet  Cong,  whether  we  believe  their  Idea  of 
reform  Is  good  or  not. 

We  should  not  send  our  men  8,200  miles 
from  home  to  the  edge  of  a  hostile  continent, 
where  there  Is  no  ocean  or  span  of  water 
to  give  them  the  strategic  advantage.  We 
have  allowed  o\ir  opponent  to  choose  the 
battleground. 

Finally,  it  Is  claimed  that  we  owe  our  men 
In  Vietnam  a  victory,  a  win.  This  Is  said  even 
though  our  actions  In  Vietnam  may  cause 
the  world  as  we  know  It  to  go  up  In  flames. 
When  we  talk  about  a  "win."  let  va  remember 
that  the  situation  In  Vietnam  is  not  an  ath- 
letic contest.  It  is  an  Immense  problem  of 
great  social  and  political  complexity  that  Is 
unlikely  to  yield  to  such  a  nice,  trim  end- 
ing. 

Even  though,  after  years  of  effort  and  ex- 
penditure of  more  thousands  of  our  men,  the 
United  States  manages  to  occupy  some  major 
part  of  Vietnam,  can  we  ever  go  away  and 
leave  It— or  leave  a  puppet  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment there?  As  soon  as  we  do,  those 
guerrillas  will  come  back  again. 

In  fact,  it's  my  beUef  that  there  can  be 
no  peace  for  us,  and  none  for  the  world,  as 
long  as  we  keep  our  forces  in  Vietnam.  They 
are  too  much  a  thorn  In  the  side  of  Asia. 
Only  recently  the  British,  French,  and  Dutch 
empires  have  been  expelled  from  Asia.  A 
number  of  United  States  bases  still  form  a 
ring  around  China  and  eastern  Asia.  Our 
American  effort  to  set  up  another  base  In 
Vietnam  on  the  mainland.  Is  an  Invitation 
to  never-ending  warfare.  In  order  to  help 
ourselves  In  Vietnam  we're  now  building  a 
second  base  In  Thailand.  Asiatics  will  give 
us  no  peace  whatsoever  as  long  as  we  stay  In 
those  bases. 


WHAT  IS  THE  SOLTTTION? 

I  believe  the  solution  for  us  In  Vietnam  Is 
a  clear-cut  decision,  like  the  cutting  of  the 
Gordlan  Knot  by  Alexander  of  Macedonia. 
Since  an  expansion  of  the  hostilities  has  so 
little  to  commend  it,  the  best  advice  would  be 
to  begin  reducing  our  military  activity  in 
Vietnam.  This  would  mean  an  end  to  bomb- 
ing. Then  we  should  schedule  a  withdrawal. 
No  doubt  it  would  take  time.  Such  time 
could  be  employed  to  sncourage  negotiation. 

Our  Generals  Gavin  and  Rldgway  have 
advised  us  to  pull  back  to  set  positions  along 
the  coast.  This  would  be  a  good  beginning 
of  an  end  to  the  war.  After  that  we  should, 
it  seems  to  me,  plan  a  complete  withdrawal 
on  our  own  initiative,  regardless  of  whether 
this,  that,  or  the  other  group  is  willing  to 
negotiate. 

It  is  rather  weak  of  us  to  stake  peace,  as 
we  do,  on  the  answeis  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese leader.  Ho  Chlh  Minh,  to  the  many 
peace  suggestions  that  have  been  showered 
upon  him.  When  we  put  such  decisions  up 
to  Ho  Chlh  Mlnh  we  are  really  leaving 
world  peace,  and  even  our  destiny  as  a  na- 
tion. In  hla  hands. 

Let  us  make  our  own  American  decision 
to  be  done  with  that  fruitless,  needless,  and 
dangerous  conflict. 


LOWERING     THE     LEGAL     VOTING 
AGE  TO  18 


COST  or  TBX  COOTUCT 

We  must  not  cotmt  the  cost  of  warfare 
when  defense  of  our  country  Is  at  stake. 
The  appalling  cost  must  certainly  be  counted, 
however.  In  a  case  like  Vietnam  where  we 
have  so  little  reason  to  be  there.  That  cost 
Is  believed  close  to  two  Wlllon  dollars  a 
month.  It  is  certainly  a  principal  reason  for 
the  high  prices  noted  when  we  go  to  the 
supermarket.    War  always  raises  prices. 

One  newspaper  has  divided  the  cost  of  our 
operations  In  Vietnam  by  the  number  of 
Viet  Cong  who  have  been  slain.  According 
to  this  It  costs  1332,000  to  kill  one  Viet  Cong. 
That  is  enough  to  send  30  young  men  and 
women  to  college. 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  increased  senti- 
ment over  the  past  year  or  two  toward 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.    Along 
with  a  number  of  my  House  and  Senate 
colleagues,  I  have  introduced  a  joint  res- 
olution for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18.    I  noted 
with  great  interest  that  both  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  leaders  of  the 
other  body  have  introduced  similar  res- 
olutions, which  hftve  received  consid- 
erable public  support  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  also  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  States.    I  believe  the  fact  that 
we  have  so  many  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21  who  are  fighting 
in  Vietnam  gives  added  emphasis  to  the 
need  for  lowering  the  voting  age. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  when  the 
voting  age  was  first  set  at  21  in  the  early 
years  of  our  Republic,  our  educational 
system  was  far  inferior  to  what  it  Is 
now.  Young  men  and  young  women  at 
the  age  of  18  are  far  better  educated  to- 
day than  they  wens  in  the  early  years  of 
our  Republic  when  the  voting  age  was 
set  at  21.  As  we  all  know,  the  States 
of  Georgia  and  Kentucky  now  allow  18- 
year-olds  to  vote,  and  two  other  States, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  have  set  the  voting 
age  below  21.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  support  to  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18. 

In  the  near  future,  I  will  ask  for  a 
special  order  to  eQaborate  on  the  many 
reasons  why  we  should  now  proceed 
toward  adoption  of  such  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 


PROPOSAL  TO  EXCLUDE  FROM  IN- 
COME CERTAIN  REIMBURSED 
MOVING  EXPENSES 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Record.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduced  on  January  lo, 
1967,  H.R.  47,  a  bill  to  exclude  from  In- 
come certain  reimbursed  moving  ex- 
penses. This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R. 
13070  which  I  introduced  in  the  89th 
Congress.  As  you  know,  there  were  148 
bills  of  a  similar  nature  introduced  in 
the  House,  including  19  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Moreover,  eight  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  joined 
with  16  other  Senators  in  the  sponsoring 
of  a  similar  Senate  measure.  I  am  con- 
fident, Mr.  Speaker,  that  support  for  this 
measure  has  grown  in  the  past  year  and 
that  H.R.  47  should  and  will  be  enacted 
this  year. 

For  a  number  of  years  confusion  lias 
existed  with  respect  to  the  treatment  for 
Income  tax  purposes  of  moving  expenses 
reimbursed  to  employees.  The  prevail- 
ing practice,  until  the  IRS  announced  its 
present  position  in  1965  (Rev.  Rul.  65- 
158,  C.B.  1965-1,  34),  had  always  been 
to  exclude  reimbursed  moving  expenses 
from  income  of  the  employee. 

The  uncertainty  began  when  the  ms 
issued  a  rule  in  1954  (Rev.  Rul.  54- 
429,  C.B.  1954-2,  53) ,  permitting  employ- 
ees to  exclude  reimbursed  "moving"  ex- 
penses from  income,  without  defining 
such  expenses.  After  a  number  of  years 
it  became  apparent  that  employers  and 
the  IRS  were  defining  "moving"  ex- 
penses differently.  To  employers  this 
term  included  all  reasonable  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  incurred  by  the  em- 
ployee in  moving  since  the  purpose  of 
reimbursement  was  to  make  the  employee 
whole.  Anything  less  than  full  reim- 
bursement of  moving  expenses  would  be 
a  deterrent  to  acceptance  by  employees  of 
changes  in  assignment  requiring  reloca- 
tion. The  free  mobility  of  employees  is 
essential  in  modern  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  "moving"  expenses 
were  finally  defined  by  the  IRS  in  Rev. 
Rul.  65-158,  after  years  of  inaction  In 
clarifying  its  position,  to  mean  only  the 
direct  costs  of  transporting  a  person,  his 
family  and  personal  property  from  one 
location  to  the  other.  This  interpreta- 
tion, which  is  highly  unrealistic,  most 
likely  was  strongly  infiuenced  by  the 
then  existing  rule  applicable  to  civil  serv- 
ice employees  which  permitted  the  Gov- 
enunent  to  reimburse  only  the  direct 
costs  of  transportation,  which  rule,  of 
course,  wais  made  obsolete  by  Public  Law 
89-516. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  con- 
siderable litigation.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  a  -petition  for  certiorari 
in  January  1966,  in  the  England  obm 
(382  U.S.  986) ,  upholding  the  position  of 
the  IRS.  it  was  believed  that  this  might 


dispose  of  the  issue  so  far  as  litigation  was 
«Srned.    However,  now  that  the  Starr 
S^  (46  TC  -.  No.  78,  Sept.  26,  1966). 
SJbeen  decided  by  the  Tax  Court  In 
^or  of  the  taxpayer,  substantially  ac- 
"nting  the  view  that  reimbursement  of 
Reasonable   out-of-pocket   expenses   in- 
curred in  moving  were  excludable  from 
income  the  uncertainty  has  been  raised 
STew     The  uncertainty  will  likely  con- 
tinue' until  the  court  of  appeal  of  two 
circuits  are  in  conflict  at  which  time  the 
n  S  supreme  Court  would  no  doubt  hear 
the  case  on  the  merits  and  finally  resolve 
the  issue.    This  process,  however,  will 

take  many  years.  ,    ,  ,  ^.       i„ 

In  these  circumstances,  legislation  is 
clearly  the  best  course  for  quick  clarifica- 
tion of  the  existing  uncertainty.    As  I 
have  already  indicated,  legislation  was 
attempted  during  the  previous  Congress. 
There  was  much  congressional  support, 
narticularly  since  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
Sssion  requested  and  Congress  passed 
legislation— Public  Law  89-516— granting 
reimbursement  to  Government  employees 
for  moving  expenses  over  and  above  the 
direct  costs  of  transportation.     It  was 
made  clear  by  the  Chairman  of  the  CivU 
Service  Commission  that  taxing  the  em- 
ployee on  the  additional  reimbursement 
nullified  to  the  extent  of  his  tax  liability, 
the  objective  of  the  reimbursement. 

The  principal  opposition  to  clarifying 
legislation  comes  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  its  objection  is  not  based 
on  the  merits  but,  primarily,  on  the 
revenue  loss  involved.  The  revenue  loss 
is  hardly  an  adequate  basis  for  objection 
since  the  Government's  right  to  the 
revenue  has  not  been  finally  established 
in  litigation. 

Further.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  nec- 
essity for  minimizing  tax  revenue  loss  but 
I  am  equally  well  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  taxpayer  confidence  in 
the  operation  of  our  self -assessment  sys- 
tem. Most  of  us,  I  am  convinced,  believe 
that  existing  law  represents  an  attempt 
to  tax  something  that  is  not  reaUy  in- 
ccane.    The  attitude  of  harassment  that 
these  employee-taxpayers  derive   from 
present  enforcement  endeavors  seriously 
Jeopardizes    the    voluntary    aspects    on 
which  our  entire  self-assessment  system 
is  founded.    The  tax  revenue  loss  in- 
volved in  this  bill  is  a  loss  of  tax  revenue 
to  which  the  Treasury  has  no  right  in 
equity  or  commonsense. 

Each  year  of  delay  in  solving  this  prob- 
lem creates  mounting  inequity  if  litiga- 
tion ultimately  favors  the  taxpayer.   As  I 
have  already  pointed  out.  It  is  essential  to 
business  that  employees  be  reimbursed 
their  moving  expenses.    Since  the  IRS  is 
now  adamant  in  its  position  that  such  re- 
imbursements over  and  above  the  direct 
costs  of  transportation  constitute  taxable 
income,  the  employers  in  most  cases  have 
increased  the  amount  of  the  moving  ex- 
pense reimbursement  to  include  the  in- 
come tax  on  the  reimbursement  in  order 
to  make  the  employee  financially  whole. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  cost  of  the  employer. 
If  the  courts  ultimately  hold  that  reim- 
bursed moving  expenses  are  excludable 
from  income  of  the  employee,  it  is  not 
likely  that  very  many  employees  will 
exercise  the  right  to  recover  tax  for  past 
years  since  they  already  have  been  made 


whole  and  any  refund  would  have  to  be 
returned  to  the  employer  or  included  in 
the  taxable  income  of  the  employee. 
Thus,  the  Treasury  Department  will  have 
received  a  windfall  because  the  employer, 
the  one  who  has  absorbed  the  cost,  has 
no  standing  to  claim  a  refund.  The 
question  of  revenue  loss,  since  the  Gov- 
ernment may  yet  be  ruled  by  the  courts 
not  to  be  entitled  to  the  tax  it  claims, 
should  not  influence  the  desirability  of 
legislative  action. 

I  feel  it  is  unconscionable  that  tnis 
sort  of  uncertainty  and  increasing  in- 
equity should  be  allowed  to  continue.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  recognize  its  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter  and  legislate 
the  governing  rules. 

STTMMART  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  HJ».  47 

Under  present  law.  expenses  of  mov- 
ing the  employee,  his  family  and  house- 
hold goods  to  the  new  place  of  work  are 
clearly  nontaxable. 

This  bill  would  also  make  nontaxable 
the  following  reimbursed  expenses: 

First.  House-hunting  trip  of  employee 
and  spouse  when  both  the  old  and  the 
new  job  locations  are  located  within  the 
United  States. 

Second.  Temporary  living  expenses  at 
the  new  employment  location  while 
awaiting  occupancy  of  permanent  quar- 
ters Reimbursement  here  caimot  ex- 
ceed a  period  of  30  days  except  that  the 
period  is  extended  to  60  days  when  a 
taxpayer  is  moved  from  or  to  a  foreign 
country  such  as  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  one  of  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States. 

Third.  Selling  commissions  and  other 
residence  or  to  the  settlement  of  an  im- 
explred  lease  on  the  employee's  old  resi- 
dence. .  , 
Poiurth.  Out-of-pocket  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  purchase  of  a  residence  at  the 
new  job  location. 

Fifth.  Other  miscellaneous  expenses 
directly  attributable  to  the  transfer  but 
not  to  exceed  the  lesser  of  2  weeks*  pay  or 
$1,000  in  the  case  of  a  family  man  or  the 
lesser  of  1  week's  pay  or  $500  in  the  caee 
of  a  single  employee. 

The  benefits  of  the  special  exclusion 
for  employees  who  were  reimbursed  for 
the  above  items  are  limited  under  the  bill 
to  those  employees  who  have  worked  for 
the  same  or  a  related  employer  for  at 
least  1  year  at  the  time  of  the  transfer. 


because  there  has  been  no  Jury  to  rec- 
ommend it.  Thus,  according  to  the 
judge,  the  exercise  of  his  right  to  trial 
by  jury  subjects  him  to  the  possibility 
of  greater  pvmlshment  than  if  a  jury 
trial  Is  waived.  ^    _, 

The  Lindbergh  Act  has  stood  as  the 
law  of  the  land  for  35  years.  It  is  a 
necessary  weapon  in  combating  crime 
againt  the  safety  of  persons.  Congress 
should  not  tolerate  any  loss  of  the  act  s 
effectiveness  under  a  cloud  of  uncon- 
stitutionality. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  re- 
move the  jury  proviso  in  the  Lindbergh 
law.  As  amended,  the  act  would  per- 
mit the  court  to  impose  the  death  sen- 
tence or  life  Imprisonment  if  the  kid- 
naped person  Is  not  released  un- 
harmed, or  to  impose  life  imprisonment 
or  for  a  term  of  years  if  the  person  is 
released  without  harm. 

The  Congress  should  act  with  all  de- 
Uberate  speed  to  plug  up  the  loopholes 
which  the  courts  bore  in  our  criminal 
law. 


THE   LINDBERGH   KTONAPING   ACT 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     HUTCHINSON.    Mr.     Speaker, 
news  reports  late  last  week  included  the 
decision  of  a  Federal  district  judge  hold- 
ing the  Lindbergh  Kidnaping  Act  un- 
constitutional.   The  Lindbergh  Act  pre- 
scribes the  death  penalty,  but  only  if 
the  verdict  of  the  Jury  so  recommends. 
The  judge  sees  in  this  proviso  somehow 
a  limitation  on  the  constitutional  right 
to  trial  by  jury.    If  a  defendant  pleads 
guilty,  the  Judge  reasons,  the  death  sen- 
tence cannot  be  imposed  against  liim. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  SUBMITS 
PLAN  FOR  EASING  TENSIONS  IN 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  includa 
extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  noted  with  a  great  deal  of  contra. 
the  buildup  of  tensions  in  the  Middle 
East  over  the  last  few  months.   As  I  ad- 
dress you  today,  increasing  nimabers  of 
Syrian  and  Israel  troops  face  each  other 
across  the  UJ^.  armistice  line  near  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  .^  .  w. , 

We  cannot  wait  untU  the  day  that  bul- 
lets replace  the  blistering  charges  and 
countercharges  which  liave  been  regu- 
larly exchanged  across  the  frontiers.    It 
is  time  that  our  Nation  took  affirmative 
action  to  soften  the  tensions  in  this  ar^ 
Just  yesterday.  U  Thant.  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  urged  a  meet- 
ing between  Israel  and  Syrian  officials 
as  a  first  step  toward  reducing  mlUta^ 
clashes.     Today,   Israel   expressed   Its 
agreement  to  such  a  meeting,  but  the 
latest  statements  from  Damascus  appear 
to  add  up  to  a  rejection  of  U  Thanfs  ple^ 
The  solution  to  the  present  crisis,  Mid 
prevention  of  a  large-scale  war  in  the 
Middle  East  cannot  be  allowed  to  d^end 
on  the  whim  of  Arab  mllltance.    There 
is  far  too  much  at  stake  for  the  rest  of 
the  world's  people  to  sit  idly  by  w^ting 
for  the  nations  of  that  area  to  work  out 
their  own  problems,  by  whatever  means 
they  are  driven  to  use. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  through 
its  delegation  at  the  United  Nations, 
should  take  immediate  steps  toward 
agreement  on  a  Joint  guarantee  of  pres- 
ent Middle  Eastern  frontiers  by  our 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union.  By  stat- 
ing clearly  that  neither  America  nor 
Russia  will  tolerate  the  creation  of  an- 
other "hot  spot"  over  Arab-Israel  bound- 
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arles.  will  be  serving  notice  on  the  ag- 
gressors that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  from  continued  attack  or  har- 
assment. 

Last  August,  I  went  to  the  Middle  East 
as  a  representative  of  this  House  to  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Israel  Capitol 
Building.  At  that  time,  I  visited  the 
border  area  where  current  clashes  are 
occiirrlng.  I  can  tell  my  colleagues  from 
firsthand  conversations  that  the  peo- 
ple on  the  Israel  side  of  the  border  live 
in  constant  fear  for  their  security  from 
Syrian  guerrilla  attacks.  Israel  Is  a  na- 
tion which  \s  constantly  on  the  alert  ; 
her  men  and  women  stand  guard  In 
watchtowers  which  dot  the  border. 
Since  Israel  gained  her  independence  in 
1948,  UJ^.  truce  teams  and  military  pa- 
trols have  been  an  ever-present  fact  of 
life.  As  Arab  attacks  continue,  the 
pressure  on  Israel  policymakers  to  re- 
taliate reaches  a  point  beyond  the  realm 
of  measured  restraint. 

It  is  important  that  we  not  allow 
Israel  to  be  pushed  into  a  war  of  face- 
saving  or  a  war  to  defend  her  territory 
against  intermittent  slaughter.  One 
way  we  can  ease  this  pressure  Is  to  put 
world  opinion  squarely  behind  maintaln- 
^Jag  the  territorial  status  quo  in  the 
Middle  East.  A  frontier  guarantee 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  would  have  this  effect;  but  we 
must  act  quickly  if  we  are  to  succeed.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  take  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  the  measure  I  have 
submitted  today,  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  desire  of  the  American  people  to 
prevent  an  armed  flareup  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 


CONORESSldAN  HORTON  SUBMITS 
PROPOSAL  TO  EXCLUDE  MOVING- 
EXPENSE  REIMBURSEMENTS 
FROM  TAXABLE  INCOME 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  tn  the  Rxcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  we  enacted  a  provision  of  law  which 
allows  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  reim- 
burse Its  employees  for  certain  expenses 
incurred  in  moving  as  a  result  of  a  Gov- 
ernment requested  transfer.  Oiu:  pas- 
sage of  that  law  is  important  because  it 
encourages  mobility  in  the  American  la- 
bor force. 

Private  industry  has  recognized  the 
Importance  of  mobility  for  many  years, 
and  most  firms  have  liberal  moving-ex- 
pense reimbursement  policies.  The  bill 
we  enacted  last  year  brought  Federal 
policies  up  to  date  by  adding  many  items 
to  the  list  of  reimbursable  moving  ex- 
penses. Prior  to  this  law,  house-hunting 
trips,  temporary  living  costs,  costs  of  sell- 
ing one  home  and  buying  another,  and 
certain  other  miscellaneous  expenses 
were  not  considered  reimbursable  by  the 
Government.  Now  a  Federal  employee, 
like  his  counterparts  in  private  Industry, 
stands  to  lose  far  less  when  he  transfers 
from  one  Job  to  another  at  his  employer's 
request. 


But  the  enactment  of  H.R.  10607  last 
year  did  not  complete  the  Job  of  up- 
dating Federal  law  on  this  subject. 
There  remains  the  very  important  ques- 
tion of  tax  treatment  of  these  reimburse- 
ment payments.  While  we  have  broad- 
ened the  concept  of  what  expenses  should 
be  reimbursed,  the  state  of  income  tax 
law  on  this  subject  lags  far  behind. 
Only  the  actual  co3ts  of  travel  to  the 
new  home  and  shipment  of  household 
effects  have  been  exempt  from  taxation 
imder  present  law.  Thus,  reimburse- 
ments for  other  moving-expense  items 
which  are  now  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  by  private  industry 
are  treated  as  taxable  income  to  the 
employee. 

This  tax  policy  has  serious  effects  on 
the  reimbursement  practice  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  past  few  decades.  First 
of  all,  the  reimbursement  for  expenses, 
when  taxed,  does  not  fully  cover  the  paid- 
out  costs  to  the  employee  of  moving  from 
one  place  to  another,  as  his  employer 
Intends  it  to.  Second,  the  employer  is 
forced  to  treat  the  payment  as  taxable, 
and  thus  withhold  the  appropriate  tax 
from  the  employee.  Thus,  the  tax  law 
works  against  the  principle  of  full-ex- 
pense reimbursement  which  we  adopted 
for  the  Federal  Government  last  year. 

In  a  recent  case  where  the  taxpayer 
sought  to  test  this  tax  policy  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Attorney  General  ar- 
gued that  Congress,  and  not  the  Court 
should  decide  this  issue.  A  hearing  be- 
fore the  Court  was  denied  on  these 
grounds.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced again  in  the  90th  Congress  a 
bill  that  would  exclude  from  gross  tax- 
able Income  reimbursements  for  certain 
costs  of  moving,  in  keeping  with  the 
premise  that  we  in  Congres  must  take 
the  responsibility  for  updating  this  law. 

For  two  reasons:  First  that  it  is  mani- 
festly inconsistent  for  the  Government 
to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  these  ex- 
penses for  reimbursement  on  the  one 
hand,  while  taxing  these  employer  pay- 
ments as  income  on  the  other;  and  sec- 
ond, that  It  is  not  proper  policy  for  the 
Government  to  impoee  a  drag  on  the  nec- 
essary mobility  of  our  society  and  econ- 
omy, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
closely  the  need  for  prompt  passage  of 
this  legislation. 


THE  LATE 


HENHY 


Mr.   ARENDS.    Ilr.   Speaker,   I   ask 


unanimous  consent 


F.  SCHRICKER 


that  the  gentleman 


from  Indiana  [Mr.  I  ray]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  poll  t  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneoiis  :  natter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nunois?  [ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Indiana's 
long  history  of  great  political  leaders,  few 
men  have  made  such  a  mark,  and  few 
have  left  such  a  fine  heritage,  than  did 
former  Gov.  Henry  F.  Schricker.  The 
State  of  Indiana  mourns  the  passing  of 
one  of  her  noblest  sons. 

Ilie  respect  and  admiration  accorded 
to  this  man  was  not  limited  by  party  or 
class.  He  was  knoim  and  looked  up  to 
throughout  the  State  as  one  whose  life 
was  an  enduring  symbol  of  good  govern- 
ment. 


America  needs  more  men  in  public  life 
like  Henry  Schricker,  and  his  service  and 
devotion  to  his  State  and  his  country 
will  never  be  forgotten. 
[From  the  EUettsvUIe  (Ind.)  Journal,  Jan  4 
1967) 

ELLETTSVILI.E  CkJMMxrmTT  Loses  a  Lot&l  amv 
LoNGTiMK  Friend 

Former  Govemer  Hem^  F.  Schricker,  who 
died  last  Wednesday,  was  a  loyal  friend  ot  tbc 
Ellettsvllle  community  throughout  the  yean 
and  he  will  always  be  remembered  here  for 
his  many  contributions  for  the  betterment  ot 
this  community  as  well  as  the  advancemect 
of  the  Hoosler  state  and  the  nation. 

Henry  F.  Schricker,  who  became  a  legend 
In  his  own  life  time,  had  become  a  vital  part 
of  this  community  and  the  annual  Monroe 
County  Fall  Festival. 

He  made  his  first  o£Qclal  visit  here  In  1937 
at  Ellettsvllle 's  Centennial  celebration  which 
was  held  In  connection  with  the  third  annual 
Fall  Festival.  This  was  his  first  year  as  lieu- 
tenant-governor. He  was  Impressed  by  th« 
Festival  and  by  EllettsvlUe  and  Its  people, 
and  Ellettsvllle  and  Its  people  were  Impressed 
by  him.  Since  that  first  visit  in  1937  he 
never  missed  a  Fall  Festival,  and  In  the  yean 
that  the  Festival  was  not  held,  he  attended 
a  Festival-sponsored  or  community-spon- 
sored event  each  year. 

His  visit  here  in  1966  was  his  twenty-ninth 
annual.  He  drove  his  own  car  a  distance  ol 
180  mUes  from  Knox  last  fall  to  crown  the 
Fall  Festival  Queen  and  to  participate  in  a 
number  of  programs  that  marked  the  sesqui- 
centennlal  year  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  The 
Edgewood  High  School  Library  was  named 
the  Henry  F.  Schricker  Library  and  dedicated 
in  his  honor  during  the  1966  Festival.  The 
beloved  elder  statesman  spoke  on  the  open- 
ing night  program  of  the  Festival  and  ad- 
dressed an  all-school  convocation  in  con- 
nection with  the  library  dedication  cere- 
monies, and  both  addresses  were  considered 
masterpieces. 

During  the  past  twenty-nine  years  the 
former  Governor  had  made  a  himdred 
speeches  In  the  Ellettsvllle  community.  He 
spoke  here  during  World  War  U  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  Memorial  Park  and  at  the  Vict(H:y 
Service  following  the  end  of  World  War  11; 
he  participated  In  the  dedication  of  the 
Edgewood  High  School  building  in  May,  1965 
and  at  the  dedication  of  Ellettsvllle's  new 
fire  station  in  the  fall  of  1964.  He  also  spoke 
here  at  a  number  of  union  church  services. 

Many  of  these  trips  were  made  when  he 
really  was  not  physically  able  to  come  or 
when  he  had  other  commitments;  but  still 
he  came. 

Aside  from  the  Festival,  Henry  F.  Schricker 
supported  this  conununlty  in  various  ways 
He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Richland. 
Bean  Blossom  School  District,  and  he  con- 
tributed to  the  new  fire  station  and  boosted 
various  community  projects. 

He  had  worshipped  in  oiir  churches  and 
visited  with  our  people  and  was  truly  loved 
by  the  citizens  of  this  community. 

Henry  F.  Schricker,  by  official  action  of  the 
Town  Council,  was  an  adopted  citizen  of  El- 
lettsvllle and  in  1949  was  elected  honorary 
president  of  the  Monroe  County  Fall  Festival 
Association. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  telling  of  his  many 
good  deeds  and  contributions  to  this  com- 
munity, but  we  think  a  statement  of  a  young 
gas  attendant  made  Friday  night  as  some  of 
our  people  were  preparing  to  leave  for  Knox 
for  the  funeral  sums  up  the  feeling  this  com- 
munity had  for  Henry  F.  Schricker.  This 
young  man  said,  "I  know  where  you're  go- 
ing— ^you're  going  to  the  funeral  of  the  man 
who  was  everybody's  friend." 

Yes,  Henry  F.  Schricker  was  everybody's 
friend — ^the  great,  the  near  great,  and  the 
lowly.  He  has  been  lauded  by  many  as  the 
state's  greatest  governor  and  Indiana's  &nt 
citizen.  We  believe  history  will  prove  these 
statements  true.    He  was  not  only  the  only 
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-nn  m  Hoosler  history  to  be  elected  Gov- 
Zmk  of  Indiana  twice,  but,  his  record  was 
So  one  of  accomplishment,  thrift,  and  hon- 
Uiw  In  government.  Henry  P.  Schricker  was 
Tatai  man  because  he  was  always  close  to 
ti«  people.  He  had  the  common  touch,  and 
iavas&  Christian  gentleman  in  all  his  deal- 

'"sis  contributions  to  this  community,  to 
the  state,  and  to  the  nation  were  great,  and 
M«  memory  will  live  on  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands  here  and  throughout  the  Hoosler 
state  he  loved  so  much  and  served  so  well. 

[•torn  the  BtortinsviUe  (Ind.)  Dally  Beport- 
'  er,  Dec.  29.  1966] 

An  Honest  Man 

Perhaps  the  most  perceptive  tribute  to 
Henry  P.  Schricker,  was  made  by  former 
Governor  Ralph  F.  Gates.  Gates  said  of 
Schricker:  "He  never  let  pontics  Interfere 
with  doing  what  he  thought  was  the  right 
thing  for  the  state  of  Indiana." 

We  don't  know  what  else  to  say  about  the 
l»te  distinguished  governor  that  could  throw 
more  light  on  his  career,  except  to  note  that 
he  was  a  politician  whose  primary  reputa- 
tion was  for  honesty;  and  that's  not  a  repu- 
tation that's  easy  to  come  by  nowadays. 

[From  the  Lebanon  (Ind.)  Reporter, 
Dec.  29.  1966] 
Henrt  p.  Schricker 
Henry  Schricker  was  a  man  of  many  tal- 
ents who  leaned  heavily  on  common  sense 
during  his  eight  years  as  Indiana's  Chief 
Executive. 

He  was  a  good  listener  .  .  .  wUUng  to 
hear  the  views  of  others  and  give  them  care- 
ful consideration.  But  when  he  made  up 
his  mind  on  the  course  he  felt  would  do  the 
most  good  for  the  most  people,  he  acted  with 
finality.  "The  voters  put  me  in  this  high 
office,  but  I  am  beholden  to  no  politician, 
for  my  duty  is  to  represent  all  the  people," 
he  once  told  me. 

He  weU  could  go  down  In  history  as  In- 
diana's greatest  non-partisan  Governor.  He 
Uked  people,  and  people  liked  him.  You 
couldn't  help  but  respect  his  executive 
tblllty,  honesty,  sense  of  fair  play  and  sense 
of  humor. 

Our  paths  crossed  frequently  on  the  ban- 
quet traU.  Near  the  end  of  his  second  term 
he  was  trying  to  make  up  bis  mind  whether 
to  return  to  the  banking  business,  go  Into 
insurance  or  retire  to  his  Knox  home  "Just 
to  catch  up  on  Maude's  (bis  wife)  sensible 
cooking." 

After  participating  in  three  dinner  meet- 
ings within  a  week,  we  were  comparing  notes. 
At  Prench  Lick  I  noticed  he  passed  up  the 
Ttgetables  on  his  plate.  "I  hope  I  never  see 
snother  green  pea  as  long  as  I  live,"  he  said. 
We  had  a  controversial  squirrel  law  in  In- 
diana and  when  Mr.  Schricker  was  running 
tcr  the  State  Legislature  he  closed  one  of 
his  speeches  with :  "Now,  does  anyone  have 
a  quesUon?" 

One  fellow  In  the  crowd  yelled  out:  "Yeah. 
Henry,  how  do  you  stand  on  the  squirrel 
taw?" 

Other  candidates  on  the  platform 
trembled,  because  it  was  a  loaded  question. 
Mr.  Schricker  said  calmly:  "Glad  you  asked 
uked  me,  Charlie.  I  understand  that  half 
of  my  friends  are  for  it  and  half  are  against 
It  I  want  It  definitely  understood  that  I'm 
for  my  friends." 

The  Man  in  the  White  Hat  has  passed  on. 
Indiana  is  richer  for  bis  unselfish  public 
service,  and  friendly  Interest  In  his  fellow- 
man. 

Al  Wtnkoop. 


[Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star, 
Dec.  29. 1966] 
Man  in  the  Whtte  Hat 
Small  town  boy,  hard  worker,  dutiful  Bon, 
quietly  ambitious,  modestly  proud,  possessed 


of  grass-roots  shrewdness  and  a  down-to- 
earth  approach  to  the  problems  of  politics 
and  life,  Henry  F.  Schricker  was,  In  the  most 
flattering  sense,  a  "typical  Hoosler." 

His  father  was  a  German  immigrant.  The 
boy  always  needed  money.  Being  busy  sun- 
up to  sundown  became  part  of  him  at  an 
early  stage.  But  he  had  something  else — 
political  magic.  Hard  to  define.  It  came  from 
Inside. 

He  spoke  the  people's  language.  He  talked 
at  county  fairs,  state  fairs,  church  meetings, 
pltchln-in  dinners,  political  rallies  on  the 
Main  Streets  of  Indiana.  He  was  at  home  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  among  the  two- 
story  buildings  of  towns  where  the  court- 
bouse  and  grain  elevators  were  the  only 
towering  structures,  among  farmers  still 
dusty  from  cornfields,  bams,  silos  and  hog 
lots.  He  understood  the  Hooslers  and  they 
understood  him. 

Henry  Schricker  was  above  poUtlcs  but  not 
too  haughty  to  Join  the  rough-and-tumble. 
When  he  had  to  he  did.  facing  a  hostUe  ma- 
jority, Uke  Uons  waiting  to  devour  a  martyr 
In  a  Roman  collseimi. 

Need  always  spoke  loudly  to  Henry 
Schricker,  and  he  answered  it.  clerking  In  his 
father's  grocery  store,  lacking  funds  to  study 
law  at  the  university.  After  high  school  he 
virorked  In  the  Starke  County  clerk's  ofBce 
and  "read  law"  at  night.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  ran  for  county  clerk  and  lost,  a 
Democrat  In  a  Republican  stronghold.  He 
became  cashier  of  a  small  bank.  Two  years 
later  he  bought  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  by 
pitching  in  and  helping  out  with  all  Jobs, 
he  made  it  a  success.  He  Joined  the  Indiana 
Democratic  Editorial  Association  and  rose  to 
president.  He  ran  for  the  General  Assembly 
and  lost. 

Everyone  who  wanted  a  Job  done  weU 
wanted  Henry  Schricker.  He  headed  his 
county's  Liberty  Loan  Drive  in  World  War 
I.  He  was  on  the  school  board,  was  chief  of 
the  volunteer  fire  department,  helped  orga- 
nize and  was  first  president  of  the  Knox 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  at  the  forefront 
of  endless  civic  campaigns  and  programs. 

He  married  a  schoolteacher.  They  had 
three  children. 

Henry  Schricker  won  his  poUtlcal  spurs  in 
the  Democratic  landsUde  of  1932,  helped  push 
through  emergency  leglslaUon  as  a  state 
senator  In  the  1933  General  Assembly  and 
made  big  enough  impression  to  be  nom- 
inated and  elected  Ueutenant-govemor  to 
1936.  This  helped  pave  the  way  for  his 
first  term  as  Governor  to  1941. 

But  it  was  a  Republican  year  to  Indiana. 
He  won  by  only  4,000  and  faced  a  hostile 
GOP  majority  to  the  legislature  which 
rammed  through  a  series  of  "ripper"  bUls 
stripping  his  authority.  Henry  Schricker 
fought  back  tenaciously.  He  vetoed  the 
bills.  The  GOP  passed  them  again.  This 
time  he  fought  through  legaJ  chaJinela.  The 
State  Supreme  Court  finally  declared  them 
unconstitutional. 

Pearl  Harbor  came  and  the  Governor — 
whose  spotless  white  hat  was  now  a  trade- 
mark—spent most  of  his  time  turning  to- 
dlana's  energies  and  resources  to  the  war 
effort.  In  1948  he  became  the  first  nnan  to 
be  elected  to  a  second  term  as  Indiana's 
Governor. 

He  hated,  denounced  and  fought  cor- 
ruption with  the  zeal  of  a  country  preacher. 
He  kept  Indiana  government  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  and  each  year  he  was  to  office 
the  state  had  a  tidy  surplus. 

In  the  fullness  of  his  years  he  was  given 
many  honors.  He  had  won  the  trust  and 
love  of  many  thousands.  He  deserved  it  all, 
the  slender,  whlte-haU:ed,  blue-eyed  man  to 
the  white  hat. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  nation  is  as 
great  as  the  sum  of  its  Mato  Streets.  As 
long  as  Its  Mato  Streets  produce  men  like 
Henry  Schricker,  its  heart  will  be  soimd. 


[From  the  Indianapolis  News — Dec.  29,  19661 
Henrt  F.  Schricker 


The  people  of  Indiana  took  Henry  Fred- 
erick Schricker  to  their  hearts  with  pride  and 
reserved  for  him  a  respect  and  trust  they 
extended  to  no  other  man  to  our  time. 

Now  that  he  is  gone  it  will  be  said,  aa  U 
Is  often  scdd  carelessly,  that  we  wlU  not  see 
his  ktod  agato.  But  to  the  passtog  of  this 
man,  it  Is  true.  Throughout  his  long  and 
dlsttogulshed  life  he  managed  to  retato  the 
best  of  the  eras  to  which  he  lived,  and  car- 
ried those  qualities  forward  with  an  ad- 
mirable grace  and  style  and  wisdom. 

The  confidence  the  people  placed  to  him 
be  earned.  He  did  not  merely  talk  of  the 
old  virtues.  He  practiced  them,  with  bis 
family,  to  his  bustoess  and  his  public  life,  to 
the  varied  relationships  he  had  with  so 
many  thousands  of  people  to  his  lifetime. 

When  he  said  that  public  office  was  a 
public  trust,  when  he  talked  of  the  mean- 
ing of  freed<«n  and  democracy,  when  he 
spoke  of  a  dedication  to  honest  and  efficient 
government  those  who  listened,  and  many 
listened,  came  to  know  he  meant  what  he 
said.  They  knew,  regardless  of  party,  and 
his  support  always  cut  across  party  Itoes, 
that  very  Uttle  would  go  wrong  in  the  state- 
house  as  long  as  Henry  Schricker  was  there. 
And  very  little  ever  did. 

State  senator,  lieutensmt  governor,  the 
only  man  to  Indiana  history  twice  elected 
to  four-year  terms  as  governor,  twice  his 
party's  nominee  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  dom- 
inated Democratic  i>olltics  to  Indiana  for  two 
decades  and  after  his  active  days  were  past 
his  counsel  and  support  conttoued  to  be 
sought. 

His  standing  to  Indiana  and  his  i4>peal, 
though,  went  far  beyond  politics  or  even 
public  service.  He  matotatoed  a  simple  se- 
renity, a  sense  of  duty  and  a  steadfast  faith 
to  the  prtociples  to  which  he  believed,  to 
whatever  he  did,  and  whether  be  was  to  or 
out  of  office. 

Born  of  immigrant  parents,  Henry 
Schricker  knew  better  than  most  what  It 
meant  to  live  to  freedom.  He  chose,  early 
to  life,  to  do  what  he  could  to  preserve  and 
enlarge  that  freedom.    He  kept  the  faith. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  Dec.  SO,  1966] 

"His    PEOPI.E"    Pat    Schricker    TaiBTrrB    in 

Knox  Mortuary — ^Loveo  bt  Ai.i. 

(By  Gerry  Laf  oUette) 

Knox,  Ind. — ^Henry  F.  Schricker  passed 
through  here  from  his  home  town  of  North 
Judson  to  1905  on  his  way  to  coUege,  and 
he  never  really  left. 

Schricker  first  left  this  Starke  County  seat 
town  to  the  early  1930s  to  go  to  Indlanc^Mlls 
and  serve  a  term  to  the  state  Senate. 

In  1936  he  was  elected  Ueu tenant  govermx' 
and  four  years  later  govo-nor.  In  1948  the 
voters  agato  chose  the  man  with  the  white 
hat  to  run  the  state. 

No  matter  where  be  was — talking  with 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  at  a  1950  dinner  to 
the  Columbia  Club  in  Indianapolis  or  noml- 
nattog  Adlal  Stevenson  at  the  1952  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  Chicago— Henry  F. 
Schricker  always  remained  a  man  of  the 
people. 

The  pteople  who  came  last  night  to  the 
Harry  Price  Funeral  Home,  in  Knox,  were 
his  people. 

On  the  announcement  board  at  the  funeral 
home  was  a  list  of  three  funerals — George  H. 
Schmidt,  Friday  2  pjn.;  Henry  F.  Schricker, 
Saturday  1  p.m.  and  Edward  D.  Cowen, 
Sunday  1  p.m. 

Price  said  Schmidt  had  WOTked  "for  the 
Chicago  City  Transit  Authority  as  a  conduc- 
tor, or  somethtog,  and  had  a  heart  attack 
and  died.  Cowen,  who  owned  a  fUllng  sta- 
tion, slumped  over  to  his  chair  Tuesday  night 
and  they  found  him  next  morning — his  wife 
was  to  Chicago." 
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Wednesday  afternoon  Schrlctcer  died  In 
Starke  Memorial  Hospital,  just  a  few  blocks 
up  XJ.S.  35  from  a  sign  that  reads,  "Welcome 
to  Knox"  and  then,  underlined,  "Home  of 
the  Honorable  Henry  P".  Schrlcker." 

Last  night,  the  famUy  arrived  about  7  p Jn.; 
Mrs.  Schrlcker.  her  two  sons,  Henry  P.  Jr. 
antj  George,  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Lewis  C.  Rob- 
bins, and  most  of  their  families. 

The  notice  In  the  newspapers  had  said  the 
public  could  come  after  7  p.m.  but  some 
people  had  come  earlier. 

Two  state  troopers.  Don  Hamer  and  Leo 
Conunlnskey  from  the  Dunes  Park  Post,  ar- 
rived at  6:30  p.m.  Harner  said  their  orders 
were  to  stand  near  the  bronze  casket  "as 
long  as  It  Is  open  for  public  viewing." 

TBOOPEKS    SEBVE    AS    HONOR    GUARD 

Until  after  9:30  p.m.,  when  the  last  person 
had  left,  the  two  troopers  alternated  stand- 
ing at  parade  rest  In  their  dress  uniforms 
and  white  gloves. 

Arthur  Campbell,  executive  secretary  to 
Schrlcker  In  the  Governor's  second  term, 
Bald,  "The  Governor  was  always  close  to  the 
state  police,  you  know  he  Introduced  the  bill 
In  1935  which  set  up  the  department." 

Another  early  arrival  was  Ernest  Zank,  a 
small  man  In  his  ectrly  60 's,  who  took  off 
hla  cap  but  wore  his  overcoat,  scarf  and  rub- 
ber overshoes  and  held  onto  his  cane.  Price 
aald,  "Ernie  shovels  walks  and  mows  lawns 
and  takes  care  of  the  old  folks  in  town,  right, 
Emle?" 

Zank  answered  "Yep.  I  shoveled  his  walk 
just  yesterday  morning." 

In  answer  to  a  question  about  Mrs. 
Schrlcker,  Oampbell  said.  "She's  holding  up 
pretty  well.  They  took  her  to  Plymouth 
this  afternoon  to  buy  her  a  new  dress." 

George  Schrlcker  said  to  one  man,  "It  was 
nice  of  you  to  come."  The  man,  pointing 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand  to  the  casket  said, 
"It  was  nice  of  him  .  .  .  many  times." 

Ward  Lane,  warden  of  the  State  Prison  at 
Michigan  City,  came  in,  shook  his  head,  and 
said  to  Campbell,  "I  should  have  come  down 
to  see  him  the  day  before  he  died." 

Lane,  a  career  man  with  the  Correction 
Department,  was  made  superlatendent  of  the 
Indiana  Reformatory  at  Pendleton  by 
Schrlcker.  As  Lane  left  he  said,  "I  never 
went  to  him  In  my  life  that  I  didn't  get 
consideration." 

State  trooper  Howard  Bashore,  who  lives 
here,  said,  "I  drove  the  governor  many  times 
to  Indianapolis.  We  went  to  Adial  Steven- 
son's memorial  service  together.  I  got  to  be 
real  fond  of  that  man." 

FABM    rOLXS    SHOW    RESPECT 

One  young  man  in  a  crew  cut  greeted  Mrs. 
Schrlcker.  She  said,  "Now,  let's  see,  you're 
married."  He  answered,  "Yes.  Got  two 
daughters.  I'll  bring  them  down  to  see  you 
sometimes."  Mrs.  Schrlcker,  seated  on  a 
couch,  a  small  pink  handkerchief  clutched  in 
her  left  hand,  answered,  "You  do  that." 

William  E.  Shaw  said,  "I  was  his  coiinty 
chairman  in  1948  when  he  was  elected.  I'll 
bet  60  to  60  per  cent  of  this  town  turns  out  on 
Saturday.  I  never  knew  a  man  more  respected 
or  loved  by  his  community. 

Shaw  identified  some  of  the  other  callers: 
"That's  Amie  Singleton.  He's  a  farm  boy 
from  north  of  town.  You'll  see  a  lot  of  farm- 
ers in  here  tonight. 

"He's  Vance  Good,  runs  a  filling  station. 
His  father,  Alvln,  was  about  the  governor's 
age  and  they  were  good  friends. 

"They're  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Zechlel.  lived 
right  across  the  street  from  the  governor  for 
many  years. 

"He's  a  factory  worker  from  the  south  end 
of  town." 

Henry  F.  Schrlcker: 

Bom  Aug.  30.  1883. 

Died  Dec.  28,  1966. 

Last  night  he  belonged  to  the  towns- 
people. 

Today,  he  will  belong  to  the  Roger  Branl- 
glns,    the    Matthew    Welshes,    the    Harold 


Handleys,  the  Frank  McKinneys,  the  Frank 
McHales  and  the  other  dignitaries. 
And  then  to  history. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Jan.  1,   1967] 

ScHsicKER  Buried   a3  State's  Leaders  Bow 

THEia  Heads 

(By  Robert  P.  Mooney) 

Knox,  Ind. — The  Honorable  Henry  Fred- 
erick Schrlcker,  Hooter  political  immortal 
who  was  elected  twice  Governor  of  Indiana, 
yesterday  was  burled  beneath  a  patch  of 
snow-covered  ground  about  one  mile  east  of 
KnoK  in  Starke  County  under  a  gray  wintry 
sky. 

The  83 -year-old  patriarch  of  the  Indiana 
Democratic  Party  died  Wednesday  in  Starke 
Memorial  Hospital. 

A  white  hat,  the  symbol  Mr.  Schrlcker 
made  famous  during  his  long  and  popiilar 
career,  was  laid  on  top  of  a  flower-blanketed 
casket  as  he  was  eulogized  for  "honesty, 
freedom  and  obedience." 

The  eulogy  was  made  before  more  than 
1,000  persons  in  the  Knox  Center  Gymnasium 
by  Dr.  Otto  P.  Kretanan,  a  Lutheran  min- 
ister and  president  of  Valparaiso  Univer- 
sity. 

"His  simple,  yet  profound  faith,  had  little 
use  for  theological  argument  but  his  honest 
and  oQen  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Sav- 
iour must  be  mentioned  In  any  biography," 
Dr.  Kretzman  said. 

As  a  man  who  wnlked  among  both  the 
great  and  lowly,  Mr.  Schrlcker  had  learned 
two  great  fundamentals  for  leading  a  suc- 
cessful Christian  life,  starting  as  a  boy  in 
his  native  North  Judton,  Dr.  Kretzman  said. 

"The  words,  'freedom  and  obedience'  were 
the  two  words  Mr.  Schrlcker  used  as  the 
touchstones  for  an  honest  life."  he  added. 
"These  two  words  are  seldom  coupled  In 
this  modem  and  sotaetimes  neurotic,  self- 
centered  age." 

"Mr.  Schrlcker  knew  that  there  could  be 
no  true  freedom  without  true  obedience  and 
he  used  it  In  bis  dally  task,  to  his  friends 
and  to  his  Founder  in  which  he  found  wis- 
dom and  guidance,"  Dr.  Kretzman  said. 

"And  so  the  flags  are  flying  at  half  mast 
all  over  the  great  ttate  of  Indiana  today 
.  .  .  not  only  for  a  former  Governor  .  .  .  but 
for  a  good  man,  a  nian  who  for  a  half  cen- 
tury reminded  us  that  America  can  be  great. 
If  her  sons  and  daughters  are  great  .  .  .  great 
In  the  knowledge  of  their  manifest  destiny 
.  .  .  and  in  their  freedom  and  obedience 
under  God." 

The  son  of  Gemian  Immigrants,  Mr. 
Schricker's  political  career  Included  election 
as  a  state  senator,  lieutenant-governor,  and 
twice  Governor.  HlB  two  attempts  to  be- 
come United  States  senator  were  unsuccess- 
ful. 

Mrs.  Schrlcker,  whom  the  late  Governor 
married  82  years  ago,  and  their  two  sons, 
Henry  P.  Schrlcker,  Jr.,  and  George  Schrlcker, 
both  of  Indianapolis;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Rohblns  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  six 
grandchildren  sat  together  at  the  funeral 
ceremony. 

Before  the  ex-Govarnor's  casket  was  moved 
from  the  gymnasium  for  burial  in  Crown 
Hill  Cemetery  at  Knox,  the  casket  was  opened 
briefly  for  the  family  only. 

Mr.  Schricker's  great  integrity  and  strict 
adherence  to  JeSersotilan  principles  gave  him 
particular  strength  to  conservative-minded 
Hooslers  from  both  political  parties. 

Dr.  Kretzman  opened  the  service  with  the 
reading  of  the  23d  Psalm,  "The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd." 

A  local  quartet  sang,  "Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee,"  and  the  minister  opened  his  eulogy 
by  saying  that  In  the  Christian  ethic,  "death 
brings  no  sorrow  to  those  who  die;  it  brings 
sorrow  only  to  those  who  live." 

Despite  the  family's  request  that  flowers 
be  omitted  and  that  contributions  be  made 
to  the  Boys  and  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  the 
gymnasium  stage  and  area  surrounding  the 
casket  was  covered  With  floral  decorations. 


The  former  Governor  was  buried  with  two 
high  scouting  awards — the  Fleur  de  Ll«,  ^ 
gold  badge  Imbedded  with  a  diamond,  pre. 
sented  in  recognition  of  more  than  60  yeaa 
of  scouting  activity,  and  the  Silver  BultMo 
medal,  which  was  hung  around  his  neck  on 
a  ribbon  sash,  the  highest  national  awam 
given  by  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Troop  13  of  the  Knox  Boy  Scouts,  second 
oldest  troop  in  Indiana,  which  Mr.  Schrlcker 
helped  found  more  than  50  years  ago,  served 
as  honor  guard  along  with  troopers  of  in<U. 
ana  State  Police. 

Indiana  political  leaders  of  both  parties 
attended  the  funeral.  Governor  Roger  D. 
Branlgln  was  the  only  man  on  the  platform 
behind  the  casket  with  Dr.  Kretzman, 

Others  attending  included  former  Repub- 
lican Governor  Ralph  P.  Gates,  who  sened 
between  the  two  Schrlcker  terms,  and  lormer 
Governors  Harold  W.  Handley,  a  Republican, 
and  Matthew  E.  Welsh,  a  Democrat. 

U.S.  Senator^  R.  Vance  Hartke  and  Birch 
E.  Bayh,  Jr.,  Indiana  Democrats,  headed  a 
delegation  of  Hooslers  from  Washington 
which  Included  Democratic  Congressman 
John  Brademas  of  South  Bend,  Andrew 
Jacobs,  Jr.,  of  Indianapolis,  and  J.  Edward 
Roush  of  Huntington,  and  Republican  Con- 
gressmen William  G.  Bray  of  Martinsville, 
Richard  L.  Roudebiisb  of  Noblesvllle  and 
Charles  A.  Halleck  of  Rensselear. 

Also  John  J.  Barton  of  Indianapolis;  State 
Treasurer  Jack  L.  New;  John  A.  Watklna  of 
Bloomington,  lieutenant-governor  in  Mr. 
Schricker's  second  term;  Federal  Judges  8. 
Hugh  Dillln  and  James  E.  Noland;  former 
State  Democrat  chairman  Ira  L.  Haymaker; 
Indiana  attorney  general  John  J.  Dillon;  Or. 
Herman  B.  Wells,  chancellor  of  Indiana  Unl- 
versity,  and  Arthur  Campbell,  Mr.  Schrick- 
er's executive  secretary  when  he  was  Gov- 
ernor. 

Sheriffs'  deputies  from  four  surrounding 
counties  helped  form  the  honor  guard. 

Dr.  Kretzman  recalled  in  his  eulogy  that 
When  the  elder  statesman  returned  to  Knox 
after  his  second  term  as  Governor  he  was 
asked  why  he  chose  to  leave  the  State  capital 
for  a  rural  community. 

Mr.  Schrlcker  replied:  "Mom  and  I  are  at 
home  here." 
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EXECXJnVE   BRANCH   REVIEW  AND 
REFORM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  commentators,  in  suney- 
ing  the  tasks  ahead  for  the  90th  Con- 
gress, have  concluded  that  one  of  our 
most  important  jobs  will  be  to  review 
and  refine  the  operations  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Last  Tuesday  night,  In  hl» 
state  of  the  Union  message,  the  Presi- 
dent gave  this  effort  top  priority  when 
he  declared: 

We  must  see  to  it,  I  think,  that  these  new 
programs  that  we  have  passed  work  effec- 
tively and  are  administered  In  the  best  pos- 
sible way. 

Because  of  the  gravity  and  scope  of 
this  challenge,  I  am  very  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  more  than  20  of  my  col- 
leagues have  already  joined  me  in  re- 
introducing legislation— H.R.  69  and 
others — to  establish  a  new,  Hoover-type 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive,  objective  as- 


-ssment  of  all  Federal  administrative 
^rations     and     recommend     overall 

Mfonns-  ,      , 

The  need  for  such  a  review  is  unques- 
tionable. During  the  past  few  years,  the 
President  and  Congress  have  vastly  ex- 
rtBnded  Federal  activity  In  many  fields, 
Quding  urban  development,  health 
-jre,  transportation,  and  education. 
These  larger  commitments  have  brought 
great  administrative  difficulties.  Fed- 
eral civilian  employment  by  the  end  of 
1966  had  risen  over  2.8  million;  Federal 
naperwork  last  year  cost  more  than  $8 
^on.  The  sheer  bulk  of  Federal  oper- 
ationfl  has  produced  Increasing  confu- 
sion Inefficiency,  and  poor  coordination, 
dear  symptoms  that  the  entire  Federal 
Establishment  is  under  tremendous 
strain.  Many  agencies,  for  example,  are 
now  unable  to  deal  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively even  with  the  most  routine  local 
and  State  applications  for  information 

and  aid. 

Of  course,  some  efforts  to  reform,  to 
Increase  coordination  and  to  reduce  red- 
tape  have  been  made  within  Individual 
departments  and  agencies,  but  these  at- 
tempts have  been  fragmented,  intermit- 
tent, and  too  often  inconclusive.  The 
Congress,  too,  has  tried  in  particular 
cases,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  exercising  its 
oversight  powers  even  more  energetically 
this  year.  Congressional  review,  how- 
ever, Is  also  fragmented  by  the  divisions 
Inherent  in  the  committee  system,  and 
Is  seldom  free  from  partisan  considera- 
tions and  the  pressures  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  us  to  estab- 
lish a  body  capable  of  taking  a  long  look 
at  the  entire  scope  of  Federal  admin- 
istrative operations.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
enlist  in  this  work  the  best  talents  avail- 
able in  every  field  of  American  business. 
Industry,  education,  and  the  professions. 
It  Is  time  for  us  to  insist  that  the  most 
advanced  tools  of  modem  management 
be  applied  in  all  aspects  of  the  public 
business. 

H.R.  69  would  thus  establish  an  inde- 
pendent, 14-member  Commission  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive,  objective  review, 
similar  to  those  undertaken  so  success- 
fully by  the  two  Hoover  Commissions  of 
1947-49  and  1953-55.    The  Commission 
would  Include  two  Senators,  two  Repre- 
sentatives, two  Governors,  two  members 
from  the  executive  branch,  and  six  indi- 
viduals from  private  life.    It  would  be 
fully  authorized  to  hire  an  expert  staff, 
to  conduct  hearings  and  investigations, 
and  to  secure  access  to  all  relevant  docu- 
ments and  information  within  all  Fed- 
eral departments,  agencies,  bureaus,  and 
offices.    The  Commission  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  period  interim  reports. 
Including  recommendations  for  changes 
and  reforms,  and  to  submit  a  final  report 
to  the  Congress  within  2  years. 

In  my  Judgment,  such  a  review  is 
fully  in  the  public  interest.  The  Com- 
mission's work  would  be  tremendously 
helpful  to  the  Congress,  for  it  could  sup- 
plement and  Integrate  the  inquiries  made 
by  individual  congressional  committees. 
It  would  aid  the  executive  branch  itself, 
by  looking  into  problem  areas  which 
cross  present  jurisdictional  lines,  and  by 
evaluating  many  proposals  for  reform 
which  have  not  received  top-level  scru- 
tiny or  approval.    It  would  have  special 


Importance  for  State  and  local  officials, 
who  must  now  struggle  with  far  too  many 
intricate  Federal  forms  and  require- 
ments, and  who  often  find  their  best  ef- 
forts undermined  by  Federal  delay  and 
indecision.  Finally,  the  Commission's 
efforts  would  serve  the  American  people 
by  helping  to  guarantee  that  every  tax- 
payer gets  his  full  dollar's  worth  from 
his  Government. 

Finally.  I  am  convinced  that  such  a 
blue-ribbon  Commission  would  approach 
the  great  task  of  review  in  a  constructive, 
independent,  and  open-minded  spirit, 
and  would  be  by  far  the  most  appropriate 
and  effective  vehicle  for  identifying  and 
advancing  far-ranging  reforms.  I  urge 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions to  give  serious  consideration  to  this 
bill,  for  in  my  Judgment  the  alternative 
to  such  a  reassessment  will  be  simply 
creeping  chaos  and  dangerous  policy 
difficulties. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  the 
names  of  the  Members  who,  according 
to  the  Record  of  Thursday,  have  joined 
with  me  by  sponsoring  an  Identical  or 
very  similar  measure  this  year: 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massiichusetts,  Mr.  Wm- 
NALL,  Mr.  Reh)  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Kleppe, 
Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  Hosmer.  Mr.  Rums- 
feld, Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Robison,  Mr. 
Reinecke.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Schweiker, 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Cahill,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Cramer,  Mrs.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Kuykendall,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Wydler, 
Mr.  Wyman,  Mr.  Denney,  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois. 


Congressman  Barrett  and  Congress- 
man Schweiker  have  asked  me  to  say 
that  they,  too,  join  in  congratulating  Al- 
legheny Airlines  and  Mr.  Barnes. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ALLEGHENY 
AIRLINES 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill ]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways encouraging  to  observe  a  real  effort 
to  service  the  needs  of  the  general  public 
by  franchlsed  companies  who  have  ex- 
clusive rights.  Many  times  such  com- 
panies interpret  these  exclusive  rights 
as  absolute  authority  to  conduct  business 
as  they  see  fit  without  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large. 

I,  therefore,  wish  to  compliment  Al- 
legheny Airlines  and  its  president,  Leslie 
O.  Barnes,  for  recognizing  the  needs  of 
the  traveling  public  between  Washington 
and  Philadelphia,  and  by  their  act  in 
providing  better  equipment  and  more 
service  in  the  early  evening  hours  when 
commuters  are  in  the  greatest  need  of 
accommodations. 

Together  with  Congressmen  Barrett 
and  Schweiker,  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Barnes 
some  of  the  problems  facing  the  com- 
muter between  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington in  the  early  evening  hours.  His 
investigation  confirmed  our  observations 
and  the  resulting  implementation  of  new 
scheduling  will,  I  believe,  be  of  great 
service  to  the  commuting  public. 


REMARKS     BY     THE     HONORABLE 

WILLIAM  M.  Mcculloch  to  the 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL COMMITTEE  FOR  EURO- 
PEAN MIGRATION  IN  GENEVA, 
SWITZERLAND 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  OahillI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectltm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    CAHILL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    was 
privileged  to  be  a  congressional  delegate 
to  the  26th  session  of  the  Council  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
during  November  1966.   A  major  item  on 
the  Council  agenda  was  the  review  of 
ICEM's  record  of  performance  and  con- 
sideration  of    a   possible    extension   of 
ICEM's  activities.    The  remarks  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  WILLIAM  M.  Mcculloch,  on  this 
subject  were  warmly  received  by  the  dele- 
gates from  the  31 -member  nations  of 
ICEM.    I  am  pleased  to  have  his  speech 
inserted  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  McCulloch's  speech  follows: 
Statement  bt  Congressman  McCdlloch 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Council,  its 
officers  and  its  friends  everywhere,  I  am 
honoured  to  have  this  opportunity  to  Join  in 
tribute  to  the  achievements  of  the  great 
hvimanitarian  organization  whose  work  you 
are  carrying  on. 

The  record  of  moving  a  million  and  a  half 
refugees  and  migrants  to  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity, since  the  birth  of  ICEM  at  BruBsela 
in  1951.  Is  eloquent  testimony  both  to  the 
need  for  the  organization  and  to  its  success. 
I  am  pleased,  yes,  even  proud  of  what  my 
country  has  done  in  this  tremendous  accom- 
plishment. 

Today,  as  we  review  this  record  we  must 
also  face  the  obvious  fact  that  the  nature  of 
the  refugee  problem  has  changed  and 
changed  materially,  and  the  needs  of  some  of 
the  people  throughout  the  world  for  resettle- 
ment are  much  different  from  what  they  were 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

I  endorse  the  remarks  of  my  long  time, 
distinguished  friend.  Congressman  Celler. 
which  I  view  as  a  challenge  to  this  organiza- 
tion— a  challenge  to  re-evaluate  its  mission — 
to  adjust  Its  sights,  in  view  of  these  unbe- 
lievably changing  times.  The  expertise  and 
"know-how"  of  ICEM  must  not  be  allowed  to 
vrtther  and  die.  The  needs  of  the  world  and 
the  problems  of  the  dispossessed  and  de- 
pressed— the  miseries  of  millions — cry  our  for 
solutions. 

As  an  Illustration  of  a  new  area  of  need, 
I  recite  to  you  the  record  of  my  country  in 
reference  to  Cuban  refugees.  Since  1969 
more  than  300,000  Cubans  fleeing  oppression 
have  been  welcomed  to  our  shores.  We  have 
spent  more  than  t2lb  millions  for  transpor- 
tation, adjustment  allowances,  welfare  pay- 
ments, vocational  training  and  other  services 
to  the  Cubans. 

The  orderly  United  States  alrUft,  in  which 
we  have  had  experience  you  know,  which 
began  December  1 ,  1965,  day  after  day,  regu- 
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larly  as  clockwork,  la  bringing  In  Cuban 
refugees  at  tbe  rate  of  4,000  each  month. 
Of  the  more  than  222,251  Cubans  who  have 
registered  at  our  refugee  centre  In  Iiilaml  up 
to  November  4,  1966,  some  119,529  have  been 
resettled  In  more  than  2,100  communities 
throughout  the  50  states  of  our  Union.  The 
adjustment  of  these  Cuban  refugees  with 
the  invaluable  assistance  of  the  voluntary 
agencies  and  their  absorption  Into  the  stream 
of  our  economic,  social  and  cultural  life  has 
been  a  remarkable  thing.  I  pay  tribute  to 
the  energy,  the  Initiative,  and  the  creative 
ability  of  these  Cuban  refugees;  thousands 
of  whom  have  elected  permanent  residence 
and  citizenship  In  my  country.  The  Congress 
of  tbe  United  States  only  recently  enacted 
legislation  to  assist  tbe  Cubans  In  acquiring 
this  United  States  citizenship. 

As  of  tbls  date.  aU  of  the  "priority  A"  class 
of  close  relatives  of  Cubans  In  the  United 
States  have  been  admitted  Into  the  United 
States  and  reunited  with  their  families. 
However,  the  Ust  of  those  expressing  a  desire 
to  come  to  the  United  States  numbers  ap- 
proximately 750,000 — one  tenth  of  the  total 
population  of  Cuba.  Three-fourths  of  those 
admitted  to  the  United  States  to  date,  other 
than  housewives,  children  and  students,  have 
been  classed  as  professional,  semi-profes- 
sional, managerial,  clerical,  sales,  and  skilled 
workers. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  those 
waiting  in  Cuba  for  escape  from  oppression 
represent  a  vast  reservoir  of  similar  skills. 

Latin  America  urgently  needs  skilled  and 
professional  people.  Why  cannot  this  tre- 
mendous pool  of  manpower  in  Cuba,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  the  European  skilled  workers, 
be  directed  where  the  need  is  greatest? 

At  the  present  rate  of  approximately  50,000 
per  year,  the  Cuban  airlift  will  continue  for 
a  number  of  years.  My  country  has  welcomed 
and  has  absorbed  a  large  number  already. 
Why  cannot  ICEM  lend  its  staff.  Its  ma- 
chinery and  its  "know-how"  to  assist  in  re- 
locating these  capable,  energetic  people  In 
the  Iiatin  American  countries  where  they 
are  so  badly  needed?  This  is  but  an  illus- 
tration of  a  situation  where  ICEM's  erpert- 
ence  and  expertise  will  and  should  be  most 
helpful.  I  challenge  the  Council  to  direct 
its  attention  to  this  area  as  well  as  to  the 
other  refugee  problem  areas  of  the  world. 
Because  ICEM  has  accepted  responsibility 
and  acquitted  itself  well,  because  it  has  the 
capability  and  the  experience  to  meet  the 
needs  of  refugees  and  migrants,  wherever 
they  may  be,  ICEM  must  accept  the  new 
challenges  of  our  changing  world.  Thank 
you. 


AVOIDABLE  BANKRUPTCIES 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poft]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  ItecoRo. 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  25  years  consumer  credit  In  the 
United  States  has  risen  from  an  aggre- 
gate of  ^$9.2  billion  to  about  $93  billion. 
This  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  national  economy.  Con- 
tinued growth  of  sound  and  constructive 
consumer  credit  is  being  seriously  jeop- 
ardized by  the  rapidly  increasing  rate  of 
consumer  bankruptcies  filed  in  the  coun- 
try each  year.  In  1940,  39,073  nonbusi- 
ness bankruptcies  were  filed.  In  fiscal 
1966,  the  figure  was  176,000.  Nonbusi- 
ness filings  in  1940  amotmted  to  74.79 
percent  of  the  total  bankruptcy  filings. 


In  1966  nonbusiness  filings  was  91.5  per- 
cent of  the  total.  This  startling  rate  in- 
crease will  apparent^  continue  as  long 
as  our  consumer  credit  expands. 

Today,  many  bankruptcy  petitions  are 
filed  by  individuals  who  have  either  lost 
interest  in  the  orderly  payment  of  their 
debts  or  have  no  knowledge  of  an  alter- 
native solution.  Studies  conducted  by 
several  universities  have  revealed  that 
from  25  to  50  percent  of  wage-earner 
debtors  who  petition  courts  for  a  dis- 
charge in  bankruptoy  could  pay  their 
debts  out  of  future  earnings  without  un- 
due hardship. 

The  Bankruptcy  Act  presently  permits 
a  wage- earner  debtor  who  chooses  not 
to  proceed  in  straight  bankruptcy  to  use 
a  chapter  XTTT  wage-earner  plan  under 
which  such  debtor  can  either  pay  his 
creditors  in  full  over  an  extended  period 
of  time  or  effect  a  comiwsition  under 
which  a  percentage  of  his  debts  will  be 
satisfied  over  a  period  of  time.  Taking 
the  chapter  XIII  route  benefits  a  wage 
earner  in  many  ways:  the  stigma  and 
consequences  attached  to  a  personal 
bankruptcy  are  avoided;  contracts  into 
which  he  has  been  induced  through  fraud 
or  misrepresentation  to  enter  may  be  en- 
tirely set  aside  or  reformed;  and  payment 
of  interest  and  finance  charges  on  all 
claims  classified  by  the  court  as  unse- 
cured may  be  eliminated.  Chapter  XIII 
wage-earner  plans  are  also  sufficiently 
flexible  to  allow  the  court  to  reduce  pay- 
ment by  a  debtor  in  case  of  unforeseen 
occurrences. 

Chapter  XITI,  in  the  areas  where  its 
use  has  become  widespread,  has  proven 
to  be  effective  and  of  great  value.  Cred- 
itors in  many  instances  have  made  sub- 
stantial recoveries  where  chapter  XTTT 
has  been  used,  whereas  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  straight  bankruptcy  cases 
throughout  the  Nation  produce  anything 
at  all  for  creditors. 

Unfortunately,  utilization  of  chapter 
XTTT  has  not  been  increasing  as  rapidly 
as  one  might  hope.  The  reasons  for 
failure  to  make  use  of  chapter  xm  ap- 
pear to  be  threefold:  First,  a  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  referees  to  undertake  su- 
pervision of  chapter  Xm  plans;  second, 
lack  of  knowledge  aS  the  existence  of 
chapter  xm  by  the  debtor;  and  third, 
a  tendency  to  pui^nie  straight  bank- 
ruptcy as  the  easiest  way  out. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  current  ses- 
sion, I  Introduced  H  jt.  1057.  This  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  would  give  the  bankruptcy  courts 
discretionary  authority  in  appropriate 
situations  to  dismiss  a  voluntary  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  where  the  wage  earner 
fails  to  show  that  adequate  relief  can- 
not be  obtained  through  a  chapter  xm 
wage  earner  plan.  Any  debtor  who 
shows  that  adequate  relief  could  not  be 
afforded  by  chapter  xm  would  in  no 
way  have  either  his  right  to  file  a  bank- 
ruptcy petition  or  his  right  to  a  straight 
discharge  affected  by  this  amendment. 
The  pioposed  amendment  is  designed 
only  to  improve  the  handling  of  cases 
involving  wage  earners  by  encouraging 
or  stimulating  implementation  of  chap- 
ter xm  in  those  instances  where  it  rea- 
sonably appears  that  a  debtor  could  pay 
his  obligations  out  of  future  earnings 
without  causing  undue  hardship. 


Responsible  Judicial,  business,  civic 
and  church  leaders  have  long  been  con- 
cerned over  the  demoralizing  and  detii- 
mental  effects  of  avoidable  bankruptcies. 
H.R.  1057,  which  is  similar  to  H.R.  292 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  will  help  improve  the  sit- 
uation. 

A  BUSINESSMAN  AND  HIS 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frx)m 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  gratifying  developments  In 
the  past  decade  has  been  the  very  alert 
and  effective  public  affairs  programs 
augmented  by  our  major  corporations. 

One  of  my  constituents  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  pioneers  and  new  leaders  in 
the  field  of  corporation  pubUc  affairs. 

Jim  Patterson  received  a  B.S.  from  Bir- 
mingham-Southern University  In  1936 
and  a  master's  degree  from  Emory  Uni- 
versity in  1937.  He  became  a  supervisor 
of  youth  activities  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  Standard  Oil  Co.,  In- 
diana, in  1946.  He  later  served  as  as- 
sistant director  of  public  relations  and 
director  of  field  services  in  Standard's 
public  relations  department.  In  1958  he 
moved  to  New  York  City  as  director  of 
public  relations  of  American  Oil  Co. 
Returning  to  Chicago  in  1961,  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  marketing  department  In 
1963  and  became  manager  of  the  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  sales  district.  He  again  be- 
came director  of  public  relations  at  Chi- 
cago In  1965.  Mr.  Patterson  has  played 
a  leading  role  in  petroleum  Industry 
public  relations.  He  has  served  as  na- 
tional chairman  of  API's  public  relations 
advisory  and  employee  information  com- 
mittees. Last  October  Mr.  Patterson 
addressed  the  armual  meeting  of  the 
National  Lubricating  Grease  Institute  in 
ChlcEigo  on  the  subject  of  "A  Business- 
man and  His  Government."  I  felt  tWs 
was  an  especially  effective  message  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

A     BtrSINKSSMAN     AND     HiS     GOVERNMENT 

(By  J.  M.  Patterson,  American  Oil  Co.,  pre- 
sented at  the  NliOI  34th  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago,  October  1966) 
I'm  very  pleased  that  you've  asked  me  to 
talk  about  business  and  government.    Be- 
cause I  am  sure  that  viscosity  and  pour- 
point  are  more  familiar  terms  to  you  than, 
say,  caucus  and  cloture,  I'm  particularly  en- 
couraged by  the  interest  you're  showing  In 
the  subject. 

Since  my  speciality  is  public  relations  and 
public  affairs,  I  may  not  be  altogether 
unbiased — but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  a  knowledge  of  government  and  a  con- 
cern for  governmental  activities  ought  to  be 
a  part  of  every  busineesman's  intellectual  and 
educational  equipment. 

This  was  Important  yesterday.  Today  and 
In  the  future,  it  is  absolutely  essential. 

Businessmen — and  I  mean  anyone  Involved 
in  the  management  of  a  business  or  industry, 
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-Mtever  their  background  may  be — are 
ISnB  to  have  to  learn  to  live  suocesefuUy 
SSrgovernment.  It  is  closer  to  their  lives 
!jr  than  ever  before,  and  I  oee  no  sign* 
STt  it  won't  be  stUl  closer  in  the  future. 

Already  I  can  hear  myself  sounding  like 
-ane  of  the  speakers  I've  heard  so  often 
^the  past  30  years.  The  burgeoning 
nower  of  big  government,  they  say,  is  leading 
„  to  socialism  and  bankruptcy  and  ruin, 
federal  regulation  and  encroachment  on  free 
^terprlse,  they  add,  are  stifling  the  economy. 
If  government  would  J\i«t  go  away  and  leave 
mslone  ...  .      . 

Well  now— I  think  that  as  businessmen 
«e  have  every  right  to  be  concerned  about 
the  tremendous  growth  in  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  government.  Certainly  we  can't 
imore  the  way  our  activities,  private  as  weU 
u  business,  have  become  increasingly  sub- 
fect  to  some  form  of  control  by  one  or  an- 
Sier  agency  at  one  or  another  governmental 
Itvd.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  might 
tf  weU  recognize  two  things:  First,  it  Is  ab- 
Bolutely  futUe  merely  to  complain  about  the 
trend.  Second,  it  is  equaUy  futile  to  regard 
»U  government  ofBcials  as  fuzzy-minded  bu- 
rwucrats,  guided  by  a  personal  commitment 
to  oppose  business  at  every  ttirn. 

These,  I'm  afraid,  have  been  the  twin  attl- 
ttxles  of  all  too  many  management  people 
In  American  Industry  over  the  past  three 
decades:  complaint  and  suspicion.  At  best 
they  have  been  grossly  inadequate;  often 
they've  proved  positively  harmful. 

What  we  mxist  develop — what  I  think  we 
are,  slowly,  developing — are  some  new  and 
positive  approaches  to  this  relationship  be- 
tween business  and  government. 

rve  said  that  I  was  encouraged  by  your 
interest  in  this  subject,  and  that's  especially 
true  because  what  I'm  going  to  suggest  will 
Involve  you — and  people  like  you — much 
more  deeply  than  most  of  you  have  been 
Involved  before.  The  approaches  we  need 
ve  not  going  to  be  easy  to  follow,  and  they 
csn't  be  handled  by  the  company  president 
and  hlB  public  affairs  officer  alone.  Increas- 
ingly they  are  going  to  require  the  com- 
mitted, active  participation  of  others  in  the 
company,  especiaUy  middle  and  upper 
management. 

Bwiness  generally  and  businessmen  indi- 
vidually are  going  to  have  to  learn  to  spot 
potential  trouble.  This  would  be  the  first 
of  the  new.  positive  approaches:  to  identify 
those  social  and  economic  problems  lohich,  if 
they're  left  uncorrected,  will  lead  ineiHtabty 
to  government-imposed  solutions. 

A  case  in  point:  Had  the  automobile  in- 
dustry had  its  ear  a  shade  closer  to  the 
ground  during  the  past  few  years.  It  might 
have  heard  the  rumblings  about  auto  safety. 
It  might  then  have  taken  some  swstion  in 
advance  to  make  some  of  the  changes  that 
now  are  being  forced  on  the  Industry  by 
government  edict. 

Case  two:  Business  management  had  a 
hundred  years  to  understand  that  the  Negro, 
freed  from  slavery  and  awarded  his  constitu- 
tional rights  as  an  American  citizen,  was 
entitled  to  equal  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment. This  was  a  long  time  to  have  abdi- 
cated a  social  responsibility — and.  In  the 
end,  government  moved  to  speed  up  the 
process  of  correction  which  was  moving  all 
too  slowly. 

Air  and  water  conservation  is  an  area 
where  our  own  oil  industry  is  taking  some 
effective  steps  to  Identify  and  help  solve 
problems  that  concern  all  our  citizens. 

George  Champion,  chairman  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  put  the  situation  this  way: 
"I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  put  the 
brakes  on  big  government  faster  than  for 
business  to  Identify  critical  problems  and 
take  the  Initiative  in  dealing  with  them  be- 
fore Washington  felt  the  need  to  act." 

And  in  that  quote  is  the  clue  to  a  second 
new,  positive  approach  I  beUeve  that  busi- 
ness—and businessmen — must  take  toward 


their  relationship  with  government.  After 
the  problem  is  identified,  take  action — take 
it  quickly — and  take  it  locally  wherever 
possible. 

I'd  like.  If  you'll  forgive  me,  to  iise  one 
illustration  from  my  personal  experience. 
As  it  happens,  I'm  opposed  in  principle  to 
federal  aid  to  educaUon.  I  was  equaUy  op- 
posed to  it  some  years  ago  when  I  first  moved 
to  the  commxinity  of  Park  Forest,  lU.  The 
village  was  the  newest  of  Chicago's  south 
Bubtirbs  then — and  it  needed  a  good  high 
school. 

I  was  fortunate.  I  found  a  good  many 
other  citizens  who,  Uke  me,  didn't  want  the 
federal  government  to  help  us  build  a  school 
under  the  federal  Impactment  provision.  We 
wanted  our  own,  and  we  were  determined  to 
have  a  good  one.  In  short,  we'd  rather  do  it 
ourselvee. 

If  any  of  you  have  ever  worked  to  pass  a 
very  substantial  bond  issue  In  a  small  com- 
munity, you  probably  know  something  of 
what's  Involved.  It  takes  Ume— time  to 
study  the  problem,  to  canvass  the  neigh- 
borhoods, to  talk  to  people,  to  round  up 
support.  It  Ukes  money  and  effort,  too— to 
produce  the  materials,  to  make  the  telephone 
calls,  to  argue  and  persuade,  and  then  to  get 
people  to  vote.  I  found,  too.  that  it  takes 
a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  poUtlcs  on 
the  local  level.  This  is  knowledge.  beUeve 
me,  that  you  acquire  very  quickly  on  a  Job 
like  this. 

In  any  event— to  make  a  short  story  hap- 
py—we were  able  to  pass  the  bond  Issue 
that  gave  vis  our  own  school. 

It's  a  far  cry,  of  course,  from  a  school  bond 
election  in  a  Chicago  suburb  to  some  of  the 
tremendoxiB  economic  and  social  problems 
our  people  face  in  America  today.  And  the 
third  positive  approach  of  a  bxislnessman  to 
government  is,  I  beUeve,  to  concede  this  basic 
difference. 

After  Identifying  problems  and  acting 
locaUy  where  we  can,  we  mvist  recognize  that 
some  problems  are  Just  too  widespread  and 
too  complex  for  local  solutions  alone.  In 
these  cases,  we  have  to  be  willing  to  cooperate 
with  others— including  our  government— to 
find  and  carry  out  solutions  that  are  reason- 
able, practical  and  in  the  public  interest. 

Air  and  water  conservation  is  such  an 
Issue.  A  lot  can  be  done— and  responsible 
industry  is  doing  a  lot — on  the  local  level  to 
see  that  wastes  from  specific  factories  or  re- 
fineries don't  contribute  to  hazardous  poUu- 
tion.  But  over-aU,  the  difficulties  have  been 
too  great  to  allow  us  to  depend  on  Individual 
action  by  enlightened  companies. 

Here  is  an  area  where  industry — consciously 
or  not — faced  a  choice.  It  was  not  a  choice 
of  whether  or  not  government  would  take 
action;  that  much  was  assured.  The  choice 
lay  between  cooperating  with  government  or 
waiting  until  government  felt  compelled  to 
assiune  full  control  and  direction  of  the  air- 
water  conservation  effort.  For  the  most  part. 
Industry  wisely  choee  to  cooperate. 

Sometimes  the  cooperation  came  on  a  proj- 
ect of  relatively  smaU  scale.  A  paper  com- 
pany, for  example,  has  worked  directly  with 
a  commission  of  the  state  of  Maryland  to 
finance  and  build  a  four  and  one-half  nUillon 
dollar  plant  to  clean  up  industrial  wastes — 
and  treat  municipal  sewage  at  the  same  time. 
And  when  communities  along  the  lower  end 
of  Lake  Michigan  decided  that  something 
had  to  be  done  about  lake  and  stream  pollu- 
tion, representatlvee  of  several  industries  in 
the  area  sat  down  with  conservation  officials 
and  worked  out  a  set  of  standards  for  water 
purity. 

At  other  times,  government-industry  co- 
operation can  be  carried  out  on  a  much 
broader  scale.  ORSANCO— the  Ohio  River 
Sanitation  Commission — ^has  been  a  very 
effective  combination  of  government  and 
private-Industry  efforts  to  clean  up  serious 
pollution  problems  along  the  Ohio  River. 


The  oU  industry  itself  has  provided  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  broad-scale  coopera- 
tion with  government  in  this  field  of  con- 
servation. There  was  a  threat — and  it  still 
exists  to  some  extent — that  federal  agencies 
would  take  the  advice  of  "Instant  experts" 
and  write  Into  federal  law  aU  the  tight,  local 
restrictions  developed  in  places  Uke  California 
to  solve  specific  problems. 

Oilmen  agreed  that  something  needed  to 
be  done— and  they  did  two  things:  offered 
their  cooperation  to  the  federal  agencies 
studying  the  Issue  and  then  took  the  Initia- 
tive In  seeking  some  practical  solutions. 
First  of  aU,  they  urged  caution  in  adopting 
nationwide  conservation  rules  that  wovild  be 
more  restrictive  and  more  costly  than  nec- 
essary. Then,  through  the  API,  the  Industry 
began  Its  own  research  program — tied  in 
with  government  efforts  In  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  purpose  wasn't  to  prevent  action, 
but  to  get  the  facte  that  are  needed  to  take 
Intelligent  action. 

Particularly  this  is  true  of  air  conservation, 
where  the  oU  Industry  helped  convince  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare—and others— that  we  still  know  aU  too 
lltUe  about  the  real  causes  and  effects  of  air 
poUutlon.  In  one  Instance,  when  govern- 
ment was  srtudylng  a  very  resti-lctlve  regula- 
tion on  the  sulfur  content  of  fuel  oU  the 
industry  developed  a  monitoring  plan  de- 
signed to  enable  a  community  to  take  steps 
to  avoid  at  much  lower  coet  the  kind  of 
"kUler-smog"  incidents  that  made  headlines 
in  London,  England,  and  Donora,  Pa. 

Cooperating  with  government — on  this  is- 
sue or  any  other — doesn't  mean  accepting 
uncritically  what  the   government  experts 
suggest  and  makmg  the  beet  of  it.    This  In- 
formal partnership  I'm  taUting  about  is  Uke 
any  other:    It   works  best  when  both  sides 
have  something  valuable  to  contribute.    Busi- 
ness has  much  of  value  to  contribute  to  a 
new  working  relationship  with  government. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  is  the  succeeaful 
businessman's  ablUty  to  evaluate  and  Judge 
the  effectiveness  of  a  program.     Our  urban 
society  has  some  vastly  complex  problems. 
They're  going  to  be  solved  by  someone.    It 
seems  to  me  that  the  role  of  the  buslneasman 
is  to  deal  with  our  every-day  business  prob- 
lems.    We  examine  any  particular  solution 
to  determine  whether  it  wlU  l)e  efficient  or 
wasteful,  practical  or  unrealistic.   In  our  own 
work,  we  know  well  enough  that  a  problem 
doeent  go  away  Just  becatise  we  can  prove 
that  one  particular  solution  U  too  expensive 
or  impractical.    We  Just  look  for  SMnethlng 
better. 

Wliat  we  must  do,  I'm  convinced,  is  to  take 
this  same  analytical  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  society.  Business  can  offer  a  great 
amount  of  expertise — and  a  considerable 
measure  of  creativity- in  problem-solving. 
By  doing  so,  it  can  play  a  significant  part  in 
the  new,  cooperative  role  with  government  in 
today's  society. 

Besides  Identifying  problems  and  cooperat- 
ing on  solutions,  there  remains  a  third  kind 
of  positive  approach  that  I'm  suggesting  for 
the  busineesman  and  his  relations  to  govern- 
ment. It's  a  change  in  his  traditional  atti- 
tude toward  the  people  In  government — the 
public  servants,  if  you  wUl. 

That  attitude  has  all  too  often  been  one 
that  divides  all  government  people  into  two 
classes:  poUticians  and  bureaucrats.  And 
Just  by  using  those  two  words,  we've  implied 
that  politicians  are  interested  only  in  votes, 
while  bureaucrats  want  only  to  boost  their 
own  power  and  prestige.  We  haven't  been 
willing  to  recognize  that  these  are  people 
facing  big  problems. 

Particularly  we've  tended  to  kid  ourselvee 
that  government  people,  when  they  talk  or 
act  in  a  way  we  don't  like,  are  Just  perversely 
anti-business  through  some  qxiirk  in  their 
own  nature.  Granted — there  have  been  some 
horrible  examples  of  Just  this  kind  of  law- 
maker or  administrative  officer  in  Washing- 
ton.    There  have   also  been  some  horrible 
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BzamplM  of  buBlneasmen  to  whom  every 
move,  every  suggestloii  emanating  from  the 
government  ia  automatically  wrong. 

Today's  times  and  conditions  demand  a 
different  response.  We'd  better  learn — and 
leam  soon — that  government  officials  repre- 
sent people.  Elected  officials,  of  covurse,  de- 
pend for  their  survival  on  responding  to  the 
wishes  of  their  constituents.  But  more  than 
that — the  administrative  officers  In  agencies 
and  bureaus,  whose  Job  Is  to  carry  out  gov- 
ernment policy,  must  also  respond  at  least 
Indirectly  to  what  the  majority  of  American 
pec^le  want. 

II  Congress  and  government  agencies  call 
for  action  on  stream  pollution  or  highway 
beautlflcatlon  and  safety,  we'd  better  believe 
that  It's  because  the  citizens  back  home  want 
action  on  stream  pollution  and  highways. 
And  we'd  better  not  forget  that  these  people 
back  home  are  our  customers — we're  Just  as 
dependent  on  responding  to  their  needs  and 
opinions  as  any  government  official. 

What's  more,  we  stand  to  gain  a  great  deal 
by  treating  representatives  of  government 
as  If  they  were  the  rational,  reasonable  peo- 
ple that.  In  fact,  they  are.  One  of  the  things 
our  Industry's  representatives  have  learned 
In  recent  dealings  with  Washington  U  that 
the  technicians  and  specialists  In  govem- 
m.ent  are  eager  to  hear  from  all  sides  of  an 
issue — particularly  from  business.  They 
will  listen  to  the  reasoned,  practical  solution 
of  a  problem — if  we  offer  It  to  them. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  of  legislative  bodies. 
Ted  Sorenson,  as  former  special  counsel  to 
Prealdent  Kennedy,  had  plenty  of  opportu- 
nity to  work  with  and  to  Judge  Ciongrees  and 
Congressmen.  Here's  what  he  says  about 
the  men  and  women  on  Capital  Hill: 

"Today,  compared  with  a  generation  ago, 
those  men  and  women  are  better  educated 
and  better  informed;  better  acquainted  with 
more  Issues  .  .  .  better  staffed  and 
briefed  .  .  .  less  Ukely  to  be  new  members 
and  more  likely  to  be  re-elected.  .  .  more 
responsible  to  the  public  Interest  .  .  . 
(and)  more  responsive  to  public  opinion." 

And  while  I'm  quoting,  here's  what  Ben 
Heineman,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway,  says  about  the  same 
subject: 

"I  have  never  believed  that  political  bodies 
are  inherently  unreasonable.  I  am  convinced 
that  If  our  arguments  are  rational.  If  we  are 
discriminating  in  what  we  oppose  and  ^o- 
pose,  and  If  we  admit  that  there  are  problems 
that  mvtst  be  solved  by  government,  we  will 
get  a  much  fairer  hearing  in  the  legislative 
halls  .  .  ." 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Heineman — and  I  woxild 
add  this  thought,  too:  We  businessmen  will 
get  a  much  fairer  hearing  U  we  talk  less 
loudly  about  the  evUs  of  all  government 
regulation  at  business.  Not  only  do  we 
sound  as  If  we're  living  In  the  jmst,  we 
leave  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  hypoc- 
risy. 

Por,  after  all,  we  accept — and  even  em- 
Inace — some  forms  of  federal  regulation.  We 
accept  the  protection  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  offers  our  health.  And  we 
accept  the  regulation  of  currency  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  of  the  stock  market 
by  the  Securities  Exchange  Cranmlsslan,  and 
of  competition  by  the  antitrust  laws. 

We  have  no  more  reason,  of  course,  to 
accept  all  forms  of  government  regulation 
without  protest  than  we  have  to  condemn 
them  all  without  study.  What  we  must  do, 
once  again,  is  to  bring  reasoned  Judgment  to 
bear — reasoned  Judgment  of  any  new  pro- 
posal for  solving  a  difficult  problem,  reasoned 
Judgment  of  the  man  or  men  who  are  mak- 
ing the  proposal. 

When  we  can  do  that — and  the  Job  isn't 
an  easy  one — we're  on  the  right  road  to  a 
profitable  and  positive  new  relationship  be- 
tween business  and  government  In  this 
country. 

Now,  this  is  all  very  well  so  far.  Business 
should  do  this,  government  should  do  that. 


All  rather  ethereal  and  not  very  practical  to 
a  man  who's  attending  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Lubricating  Grease  Institute. 
Let's  get  this  matter  straightened  out  now. 
My  title  today  isn't  "Business  and  Govern- 
ment;" it's  "A  Busineaeman  and  His  Govern- 
ment." 

There  are  some  things  that  you  as  a  busi- 
nessman can  do  to  help  carry  out  these  new, 
positive  approaches  to  dealing  with  govern- 
ment. And  you  don't  have  to  be  a  board 
chairman  or  a  president  to  do  them.  Like- 
wise— you  don't  have  to  hop  the  next  plane 
for  Washington  and  start  trying  to  lobby 
your  Congressman. 

You  begin,  like  charity,  at  home.  You 
take  part  In  the  public  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity where  you  live. 

I  don't,  In  this  particular  instance,  mean 
by  taking  over  that  vacant  Job  as  Scout- 
master or  by  leading  the  fund-raising  efforts 
of  your  local  Cammuolty  Chest.  These  are 
civic  affairs — and  worthy  ones.  What's 
more,  I  expect  most  of  you  are  already  doing 
a  fine  Job  in  this  kind  of  work.  But  is  this 
enough? 

Suppose,  In  your  town,  you  had  the  same 
relationship  with  the  mayor  that  you  have 
now  with,  say,  the  heed  of  the  United  Fund 
or  the  president  of  the  local  university. 
Suppose  the  city  council,  looking  at  a  pro- 
posed ordinance  Involving  the  oil  business, 
knew  you  and  respected  your  opinion  enough 
to  ask  your  advice.  There's  no  reason  why 
these  hypothetical  cases  can't  be  real.  And 
it  doesn't  take  much  Imagination  to  see  how 
this  kind  of  friendly  relationship  between 
local  bviBlness  and  local  government  could 
be  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

Why  not  begin  by  asking  yourself  a  few 
questions  about  the  government  of  the  town 
where  you  live.  Are  your  public  officials  hon- 
est and  efficient?  Does  the  city  provide  the 
services  It  should — the  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, the  water,  the  streets  and  sewers?  Is 
the  law  enforced  impartially?  How  reason- 
able are  the  budgets  of  the  local  taxing 
bodies?  Does  the  community  have  enough 
facilities  such  as  hospitals,  parks,  shopping 
areas  and  libraries? 

Now,  as  your  next  step  In  civic  respon- 
sibility, find  the  answer.  As  you  search 
for  them,  you're  going  to  find  yourself  more 
and  more  deeply  Involved  with  the  admin- 
istration of  local  government.  You'll  be 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  city  council, 
or  the  board  of  zoniag  appeals,  or  some  spe- 
cial conunlttee  appointed  to  handle  a  specific 
problem.  You'll  be  meeting  the  people  who 
are  in  government.  And  while  you'll  prob- 
ably do  most  of  the  listening  and  little  of 
the  talking  In  the  early  stages,  you'll  find 
that  soon  they'U  be  listening  to  you.  Pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  you've  taken  a  reason- 
able attitude  and  offered  some  constructive 
Ideas.  ^ 

Out  of  this  knowledge  of  local  people  and 
local  Issues  you'll  be  able  to  spot  potential 
problems  before  they  become  acute.  And 
perhaps,  too,  you'll  be  able  to  offer  some 
reasonable  solutions  before  someone  else 
steps  forward  with  one  of  those  grandiose, 
appealing,  but  completely  imreaUstlc  ideas 
that  so  often  appear. 

One  of  the  things  that  won't  help  you,  or 
your  company,  Is  the  attitude  that  you  can 
get  out  of  your  responsibilities  with  little 
money.  I  know  there  are  some  people  who 
opeiUy  boast  that  a  donation  of  a  thousand 
dollars  will  get  praoUcaUy  anybody  off  their 
backs.  But  money  doesn't  do  for  you — or 
for  your  community — ^what  work  and  service 
do. 

Rousseau  made  the  point  In  these  words: 
"As  soon  as  public  service  ceases  to  be  the 
chief  business  of  the  citizen,  and  they  would 
rather  serve  with  their  money  than  with 
their  persons,  the  State  is  not  far  from  its 
fall." 

Inevitably— as  you  do  begin  to  take  an 
active  part  In  community  affairs — you  will 
find  yourself  involved  to  some  extent  In  party 


politics.     Don't   let   the   idea  frighten  you. 
Welcome  it. 

There's  nothing  disreputable  about  party 
politics.  There  can  be,  and  sometimes  are, 
disreputable  men  in  politics.  But  the  system 
of  parties  Itself  has  been  the  operating  basis 
of  our  government  for  most  of  our  history  u 
a  nation.  Party  politics  is  a  fact  of  We  in 
our  society  today — and  any  businessman  who 
deals  with  government  deals  with  politics  and 
politicians. 

There  are  a  couple  of  good  reasons  why  it 
will  pay  you,  as  a  businessman,  to  take  an 
active  role  in  the  work  of  a  political  party. 
One  of  them  is  your  own  education.  Unless 
you're  already  a  party  worker,  by  becoming 
one  you  can  learn  a  lot  about  what  makes  a 
political  party — and  a  government — work. 

You  may  be  one  of  the  people  who  has 
complained  that  "goverrunent  ought  to  b« 
run  the  way  I  run  my  business."  This  li 
usually  followed  by  the  observation  that  "the 
trouble  with  government  people  is  that  they 
never  had  to  meet  a  payroll." 

Perhaps.  But  it  may  not  have  occurred  to 
you  that  the  goverimient  people  have  been 
saying  to  themselves  that  "the  trouble  \rtth 
businessmen  Is  that  they  never  had  to  carry 
a  precinct."    And  they're  right. 

Don't  hesitate  to  volunteer  for  some  work 
with  the  party  of  your  choice.  Your  educa- 
tion will  start  the  first  time  you  work  on  a 
voter-registration  campaign — or  the  first 
time  you  have  a  talk  with  a  precinct  cap- 
tain. 

At  the  same  time,  youll  learn  to  know  the 
local  poUtlcal  leaders — to  know  them  as  per- 
sonalltles,  and  to  know  what  they  stand  lor. 
Finally — In  time — your  continued  activity 
In  the  party  will  earn  for  you  the  right  to 
speak — ^to  offer  your  opinions — to  exert  your 
own  Influence  on  the  choice  of  candidates 
and  on  the  stand  which  your  party  takes  on 
important  public  issues.  It's  at  this  point 
that  you  will  begin  to  make  the  kind  of 
creative  contribution  that  each  of  tis  ought 
to  be  trying  to  make  toward  good  govern- 
ment. 

There  still  remains  one  effort  which  the 
Individual  biislnessman  should  be  willing 
to  make  In  his  seuch  for  a  meaningful  re- 
latlonshlp  with  government — an  effort  to 
know  and  understand  the  elected  officials 
who  represent  him  in  local  government,  In 
the  state  legislature  and  In  Congress. 

The  more  active  you  become  in  party  poli- 
tics, of  course,  the  more  likely  youll  be  to 
know  a  legislator— even  a  Congressman— on 
a  first-name  btisis.  But  even  more  Impor- 
tant than  knovrtng  him  personally  is  your 
ability  to  recognize  the  problems  he  faces, 
the  pressures  under  which  he  operates,  and 
the  knowledge  he  may  or  may  not  have  about 
a  particular  Issue. 

Even  the  most  well-meaning  Congressman 
can  be  led  into  a  serious  error  In  Judgment 
if  he  hears  arguments  on  only  one  side  ol 
an  Issue.  He  needs  your  Information  and 
your  help  when  the  issue  at  stake  Is  one  on 
which  you're  qualified  to  speak.  Sometimes 
he'll  ask  for  your  opinion.  With  his  busy 
schedule,  however— with  the  multitude  ol 
Issues  he  has  to  deal  with — it's  not  likely 
that  he  will.  But  he'll  welcome  a  construc- 
tive Idea  when  you  volimteer  It.  And  if  it's 
a  good  idea,  he'll  be  encouraged  to  seek  you 
out  the  next  time  he's  faced  with  a  bUl  that 
affects  your  biislness. 

In  the  words  of  C.  E.  Reistle,  board  chair- 
man of  Humble: 

"Businessmen  have  got  to  learn  that  gov- 
ernment people  don't  have  horns  .  .  .  Few 
Washington  officials  really  want  to  be  un- 
reasonable. They  are  trying — most  of  them— 
to  do  a  conscientious  Job  of  public  service. 
But  they  can  Use  assistance  from  business, 
and  we  should  be  willing  to  provide  It  In  an 
atmosphere  of  tolerance  and  understanding." 
Now— how  often  you,  personally,  will  have 
the  chance  to  appear  on  Capitol  HUl  on  be- 
half of  your  company  is  problematical.    But 


t  would  remind  you  of  two  things:  On^ 
L,  can  make  known  your  opinions  as  an 
Kdual  and  offer  your  Informed  Judgment 
Srin  issue  where  you're  concerned  and 
So^edgeable.  Two-professlonal  lobbyists, 
S«r the  highly  touted  ones,  are  rarely  as  ef- 
!!!Sve  with  a  member  of  Congress  as  a 
wTowlnK    concerned  businessman  himself. 

n-s  much  easier,  of  course,  for  a  business- 
man to  hide  behind  his  trade  association. 
STln  the  oU  industry  can.  tf  we  want,  rely 
!a  the  API  to  deal  virith  the  issues  at  the 
f^eral  level.  But  we  can  often  do  more— 
^  be  more  effective— by  knowing  and 
Jliiolne  our  own  Congressmen.  And  cer- 
SSSv  we  can't  expect  the  API  to  handle  our 
poblems  with  the  city  council  or  the  zoning 

"^ilals  at  the  local  level  of  government— 
.ven  more  than  those  in  Washington— are 
m^v  to  need  the  kind  of  technical  informa- 
tion you  can  provide.  Before  they  can  make 
Mund  decisions,  they  have  to  have  the  same 
Und  of  data  a  businessman  needs  to  solve  his 
Koblems— but  it's  not  often  that  they  have 
rither  the  time  or  the  money  to  get  It. 

One  formula  that  has  worked  successfully 
li  the  formation  of  a  local  research  coimcll 
la  provide  technical  know-how  to  municipal 
andoounty  governments.  Several  companies 
with  major  plants  along  the  Texas  Gulf 
coast  Joined  in  an  effort  like  this  a  few  years 
back.  They  formed  what  was  called  the 
Oalveston  Cotinty  Research  CouncU. 

When  the  county  tax  assessor's  office 
oeeded  technical  Information  on  tax  records 
and  date  processing,  for  example,  experts 
from  the  cooperating  companies  were  able  to 
provide  It.  Pm-chasing  people  from  the  In- 
dustries helped  the  county  set  up  a  more 
efflclent  system  of  buying  stores  and  equip- 
ment. Engineers  were  able  to  provide  tech- 
nical date  to  help  evaluate  proposals  for 
capital  Improvements. 

In  all  these  ways,  and  more,  businessmen 
like  you  were  able  to  contribute  some  of 
the  know-how  of  modern  Industry  to  the 
solution  of  public  problems.  And  for  those 
flf  you  who  might  still  hesitate  at  the  pros- 
pect of  diving  headlong  into  partisan  poll- 
tks,  this  kind  of  cooperative  effort  makes  a 
good  place  to  start  broadening  your  partici- 
pation In  public  affairs. 

rm  sure  this  Isn't  the  first  time  you've 
heard  an  appeal  for  you  to  become  active  In 
pubUc  life,  to  discharge  your  duty  as  a  busl- 
DMi  citizen.  I  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised 
U,  on  these  occasions,  you  had  protested  to 
yourself  that  your  duty  as  a  company  man- 
ager Is  to  help  produce  a  profit  for  the 
oompany  stockholders,  not  to  spend  time 
and  ^ort  tiylng  to  pass  bond  Issues  or  win 
tIectlonB. 

But  business  management.  It  seems  to  me, 
has  a  dual  responslblUty — to  the  stockhold- 
en,  of  course,  but  to  the  public  as  well.  And 
there's  no  reason  to  consider  that  the  two 
an  mutually  exclusive.  It's  obvlo\is  that  a 
successful  company  should  be  making  a  cur- 
tent  profit  for  its  stockholders.  But — In  ad- 
dition— ^its  management  should  be  concerned 
with  creating  that  economic  and  political 
environment  In  which  future  profite  are  pos- 
sible. 

And  there  Is  no  better  way  that  I  know  of 
ensuring  a  favorable  public  climate  In  the 
future  than  by  carrying  out  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  public  today. 

The  new  breed  of  businessman  recognizes 
this.  And  the  new  relationship  that's  de- 
veloping between  business  and  government 
rests  on  this  point:  that  being  a  good  busi- 
nessman and  being  a  good  business  citizen 
are  both  part  of  the  same  role.  To  be  one 
is  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  the  other. 

Your  ability  to  take  on  this  new  role  re- 
quires of  you  two  things :  One  is  a  knowledge 
and  imdenstendlng  of  public  problems;  this 
you  get  by  becoming  a  part  of  your  com- 
munity, by  being  active  In  its  development. 
The  other  is  a  wllUngness  to  become  Involved 


with  people,  to  help  them  work  out  solutions 
to  the  Issues  they  face  in  our  society. 

How  do  you  acquire  that  willingness  to 
be  involved?  I'm  not  sure  that  I  can  give 
you  any  formula  that  will  help  if  you  don't 
already  recognize  the  basic  obligation.  But 
I  do  know  that  the  root  of  the  word  "busi- 
nessman" is  "man."  And  I  know  that  the 
relationship  of  a  businessman  and  his  gov- 
ernment is — at  ite  best — the  same  as  that  of 
any  other  man  to  his  government:  a  rela- 
tionship of  active  participation,  reasoned  co- 
operation, and  real  understanding. 

Por  a  man  and  his  government  are  going 
to  remain  very  close  neighbors  in  the  years 
ahead.  They'll  do  well  to  know  each  other 
and  live  peaceably  together. 


HISTORICAL    LESSONS    FOR    EAST- 
WEST  TRADE 

Mr.   ARENDS.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  E>erwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneoiis  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  administration 
and  some  circles  in  this  country  are  de- 
termined on  liberalizing  trade  with  the 
Red  empire  in  the  naive  hope  that  this 
would    appease    the    totalitarian    Red 
regimes  and  render  them  more  peace- 
able.  Through   Executive   decree    and 
action  we  have  already  gone  too  far  in 
shipping  goods  of  strategic  military  and 
cold  war  value  to  Moscow  and  its  Red 
associates.    All  this,  while  the  U.S.S.R.. 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  East 
Germany    and    others    shore    up    the 
Hanoi  regime  to  kill  Americans  in  South 
Vietnam. 

HzprnnoN  or  old  eiuiors 

The  directions  of  our  present  trade 
policy  toward  Eastern  Europe  are  not 
only  irrational  in  the  present  context  but 
they  also  defy  all  the  historical  lessons 
we  should  have  learned  from  our  trade 
with  similar  totalitarian  powers  in  the 
thirties.  Old  errors  are  being  repeated 
with  the  same  illusions  that  such  trade 
contributes  to  peace,  understanding,  and 
goodwill. 

A  very  interesting  study  on  "Historical 
Lessons  in  Totalitarian  Trade"  appears 
In  the  November-December  1966  issue  of 
the     Intercollegiate     Review.       Based 
largely  on  hitherto  classified  papers  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  study 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky, 
professor  of  economics  at  Georgetown 
University.    In  the  forthcoming  debate 
on  East- West  trade  I  urge  all  Members 
to  read  this  documented  article  care- 
fully.   The  lessons  we  have  forgotten  or 
never  learned  should  be  sufiBclent  to  i;all 
for  a  complete,  critical  review  of  our 
present  policy  and  to  formulate  a  realis- 
tic political  trade  policy  based  on  polit- 
ical freedom  concessions.    I  request  that 
the  article  "Historical  Lessons  in  Totali- 
tarian Trade"  be  printed  In  full  in  the 
Record: 


Historical  Lessons  in  Totalitarian  Tradx 
(By  Lev   E.   Dobriansky) 
(Nora.— Dr.  Dobriansky  is  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Georgetown  University.    The  origi- 


nator and  author  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution  enacted  by  Congress,  he  is 
the  author  of  The  Free  Ideal  and  Veblenlsm: 
A  New  Critique.) 

Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it. 

Santayana's  wise  dlctiun  cannot  be  re- 
peated too  often  when  it  comes  to  preeent 
pressures  for  liberalizing  trade  with  the  to- 
talitarian Communist  Empire.  As  are  many 
In  Western  Europe,  a  number  of  circles  in  the 
United  States  are  prepared,  at  whatever  cost, 
to  repeat  the  errors  of  the  not-too-distant 
past. 

Concerning  the  present,  there  is  no  mys- 
tery about  the  needs  and  goals  of  aU  sectors 
of  the  Communist  Empire:   their  desperate 
need  for  advanced  Western  technology,  their 
economic  deficiency  in  both  capital  and  con- 
sumer goods,  their  aim  In  overcoming  glaring 
economic  defecta  for  general  psycho-political 
reasons,  their  requlremento  of  surplus  re- 
sources destined  for  intensive  and  extensive 
Cold  War  aggression,  and  their  continuous 
improvement  of  spfM:e  technology  and  th« 
military  machines  strewn  about  the  empire. 
One  would  think  the  heavy  Russian  mate- 
rial commitment  In  Viet  Nam  is  In  Itaelf  suf- 
ficient cause  not  only  to  drop  the  liberaliza- 
tion idea  but  also  to  wage  a  Free  World  cam- 
paign for  curtailed  trade  with  the  empire. 
However,  the  Bear  and  his  associates  have 
set  an  economic  trap  for  us,  and  we  are  prone 
to  fall  into  It.     The  nat\ire  and  outline  of 
this  trap  require  a  separate  discussion;  our 
concern  here  is  with  certain  prominent,  his- 
torical lessons  for  the  present,  drawn  from 
U.S.    trade    with    other    imperio-colonlalist 
totalitarian  powers. 

Research  Into  U.S.  trade  with  the  totali- 
tarian states  of  Japan.  Germany,  and  Italy 
before  World  War  n  discloses  several  power- 
ful truths  which  many  persons  involved  in 
the  current  discussions  of  East-West  trade 
do  not  know  or  have  completely  forgotten. 
The  logical  period  covered  Is  that  of  the 
1930's.  after  Japan  had  begun  Ita  aggression 
In  Manchuria,  Germany  had  come  under 
Hitler's  rule,  and  Mussolini's  Italy  had  em- 
barked upon  ita  Imperialistic  adventure  In 
Abyssinia. 

The  chief  focus  of  attention  Is  on  the 
strategic  commodities  furnished  by  the 
United  States  through  normal  export  chan- 
nels to  these  powers.  To  some  extent  Im- 
porta  are  also  considered  since  they  consti- 
tute a  source  of  doUar  balances  available  to 
the  aggressive  powers  for  purchases  else- 
where. Strange  as  It  may  seem,  much  of  the 
material  presented  here  was  only  recently 
declassified  upon  my  own  request.  No  one 
had  bothered  to  top  these  sources  and  ap- 
proach the  subject  from  the  angle  developed 
here. 

Although  no  two  historical  periods  or  oc- 
casions are  ever  precisely  alike,  In  certain 
essential  respecta  they  can  be  rattonaUy 
compared,  particularly  In  terms  of  the  repl- 
tition  of  human  error.  At  this  moment  we 
can  profit  Immensely  from  the  1930's  and 
their  historical  lessons  In  totaUtarian  trade. 
True,  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy  were  have- 
not  nations,  heavUy  dependent  on  trade  and 
raw  material  Importo:  on  this  limited  scale 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  ar« 
not  so  dependent.  However,  Japan,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  were  basically  nation-states; 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  are 
fundamentally  empire-states,  with  aU  the 
potential  disadvantages  accruing  to  such  a 
status. 

On  the  broader  scale  of  an  imperialistic 
Cold  War  economy,  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China  with  the  inclusion  of 
their  "external  satelUtes"  are  have-not  states 
In  terms  of  capital,  latest  technology  of  a 
broad  spectrum,  and  even  certain  strategic 
raw  materials.  SigniflcanUy,  aU  of  these  to- 
teUtarian  states  were  and  are  punctuated 
by  self-sufficiency  drives  and  ersatz  devel- 
opmenta.     Of  supreme   Importance  is  the 
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abarp  difference  between  the  blunt,  crude, 
aggressive  behavior  of  the  earlier  totalitar- 
ian powers  and  the  studied,  subtle  political 
warfare  of  the  present  totalitarian  states, 
for  whom  trade  U  a  vital  Cold  War  Instru- 
ment. 

By  way  of  Introductory  generalizations, 
the  following  selected  and  only  partial  data 
reveal  (1)  unmistakable  n.S.  contributions 
were  made  to  the  war  economies  of  Japan, 
Germany,  and  even  Italy  prior  to  World 
War  n;  (2)  the  weight  of  our  economic 
Influence  was  far  greater  over  Japan  than 
over  Germany  or  Italy,  though  In  combina- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  sev- 
eral Latin  American  countries  our  decisive 
influence  could  have  been  exerted  over  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  too:  (3)  marked  discrep- 
ancies exist  between  the  observations  and 
concluBlona  of  several  hitherto  classified 
studies  and  the  Judgments  and  decisions  of 
the  leadership  In  the  1930's:  (4)  a  review  of 
the  arguments  and  counterarguments  in  the 
1930'B  suggests  that  we  are  going  through 
another  cycle,  with  a  generation  that  in  some 
areas  has  forgotten  the  argiiments  and 
lessons  of  that  period  as  concern  trade  with 
Imperialistic  totalitarian  states;  and  (5)  pro- 
jecting the  lessons  of  the  1930's  to  the  pres- 
ent, we  see  a  need  for  even  tighter  controls, 
since  under  global  Cold  War  conditions  the 
nature  of  a  strategic  good  Is  far  more  exten- 
sive than  It  was  three  decades  ago.  Regard- 
ing the  last,  we  are  better  armed  now  with 
certain  trade  controls,  but  because  of  our  in- 
adequate grasp  of  what  the  Cold  War  means 
and  Involves,  we  are  still  unsure  about  the 
scope  of  a  "strategic  good;"  we  are  vulnerable 
to  helping  the  enemy  today.  As  will  be 
shown,  some  executive  analysts  In  the  1930's 
knew  then  what  the  nature  of  a  strategic 
good  meant  in  relation  to  an  imperialistic 
totalitarian  economy. 

UNirXD  STATES   AND  JAPANESE  WAX  ECONOMY 

The  tremendous  economic  assistance  we 
gave  to  the  Japanese  war  economy,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  through  Manchuria, 
Korea,  or  China,  suggests  the  poeslbility  of 
a  striking  parallel  with  the  present  totali- 
tarian states.  The  commodities  we  shipped 
to  Japan  and  the  "yen  bloc"  enabled  Japan 
to  prosecute  its  wars  in  Manchuria  and 
China,  to  liquidate  American  businesses  in 
those  areas,  and  to  prepare  for  general  war. 
The  parallel  Intimated  for  today  would  be  our 
growing  economic  assistance  to  the  USSR  and 
the  "Soviet  bloc,"  enabling  this  sector  of  the 
Communist  Empire  to  intensify  its  Cold  War 
In  targeted  areas  of  the  Free  World,  to  negate 
progressively  our  foreign  aid  in  many  under- 
developed areas,  and  eventually  to  squeeze 
out  any  American  or  Western  btisiness  In- 
terests and  prepare  for  the  oft-repeated 
"Communist  takeover." 

Literally  ten  years  have  to  be  accounted 
for  In  our  contributions  to  the  build-up  of 
the  Japanese  war  economy.  Without  con- 
troversy or  contradiction,  one  can  determine 
the  beginning  of  this  period  with  Nippon's 
conquest  of  Manchuria  in  1931.  The  year 
marks  not  only  the  start  of  Japan's  imperi- 
alist advances  but  also  the  unfolding  of  Its 
plana  for  economic  self-sufficiency  and  a 
closed  economic  sphere  In  the  New  Order  of 
the  Far  East.*  It  was  the  beginning  drive  for 
a  self-sufficient  "yen  bloc."  With  the  steady 
expansion  In  Japan's  Industry  since  1931, 
Japanese  demands  for  scrap  iron,  steel,  crude 
oil,  copper,  and  tin  plate  increased.*  But,  as 
had  been  shown  time  and  time  again.  "The 
most  serious  weakness  In  Japan's  Industrial 
self-suffldency  Insofar  as  a  war  economy 
was  concerned  was  her  d^lclency  In  Impor- 


tant Industrial  raw  materials,  notably  iron 
ore,  pig  iron,  and  petroleum  products."  » 

In  1932,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stlm- 
son  sought  economic  sanctions  against  Japan, 
but  it  was  evident  that  he  and  other  ad- 
vocates found  few  allies  among  the  members 
of  the  Fourth  Estate.'  Walter  Uppmann,  for 
example,  writing  in  bis  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  column,  "Today  and  Tomorrow" 
(March  26.  1932),  said  of  the  United  States: 
"It  should  oppose  a  one-sided  embargo  on 
munitions  as  inconsistent  with  the  general 
pohcy  of  non-tnterventlon  by  force."  The 
theme,  "Embargo  would  mean  war,"  ran 
through  all  of  the  oppoeitlon,  right  up  lintll 
1940.  Llppmann  himself  changed  bis  tune 
by  1937,  after  Roosevelt's  Quarantine  Address. 

Prior  to  1932  every  year  Indicated  a  trade 
balance  in  favor  of  Japan.  After  1933  it 
favored  the  United  States.  The  depreciation 
and  devaluation  of  ttte  dollar  helped  Japan 
considerably.  In  1933-34  It  imported  larger 
quantities  of  machinery  of  all  kinds  from  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  In  1934  the 
Japanese  Government  adapted  a  Petroleum 
Industry  Law.  which  placed  the  Industry 
under  close  governmsntal  control.  As  one 
analyst  put  it,  "Lack  of  oil  resources  was 
perhaps  the  most  vulnerable  aspect  of  Japan's 
economy  and  steps  were  taken  early  to  at- 
tempt to  overcome  this  handicap." '  For  the 
"Greater  East  Asia  C{<>ro»p€rity  Sphere,"  the 
"yen  bloc."  stockpiUng ,  and  war,  a  top  prior- 
ity was  oil.  American  exp)orts  to  the  end 
of  the  decade  helped  iaamensely. 

Beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt,  Japan's 
policy  in  the  1930's  was  designed  not  only  to 
organize  production  for  self-sufficiency  and 
strengthen  the  military,  but  also  to  conquer 
areas  rich  in  materials  which  Japan  lacked. 
In  the  latter  half  of  1936  and  early  1937, 
marked  shortages  of  pig  iron  and  steel  de- 
veloj>ed.  From  1936  on,  when  cotton  ac- 
counted for  43%  of  total  Japanese  Imports 
from  the  United  States.  Japan  concentrated 
on  the  expansion  of  indiistries  supplying 
military  necessities  and  imposed  severe  re- 
strictions on  Imports  of  cotton,  wood  pulp, 
and  other  commodities  entering  into  the 
production  of  consumers'  goods.  Before  Pearl 
Harbor  a  Commerce  Department  analyst  ob- 
served. "Since  that  year  (1936)  however, 
Japan  has  concentrated  on  the  expansion  of 
its  heavy  industries  at  the  expense  of  its  ex- 
port industries,  purchasing  increasing  quan- 
tities of  scrap  Iron,  steel-mill  products,  ma- 
chine tools  and  petroleum  products  largely 
from  the  United  States.""  Significant,  too. 
is  the  fact  that  after  1936  Japan  instituted  a 
statistical  blackout  on  its  Imports  of  ore, 
metals,  autoe,  parts,  and  the  like. 

In  July.  1937,  the  Japanese  Army  moved 
Into  China.  Through  Its  representatives 
China  raised  the  question  of  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Japan  but  received  no  sup- 
port.' Tightening  its  trade  controls,  on  Sep- 
tember 9  Japan  passsd  an  Emergency  Trade 
Control  Law,  intensifying  the  development 
of  its  imperial  self-sufficiency  program.  In 
that  period  official  and  unofficial  observations 
make  for  interesting  reading  and  reflection. 
A  State  Department  analysis  pointed  out, 
"Although  during  the  first  half  of  1937  the 
expansion  in  U.S.  ejqwrt  trade  with  Japan 
was  inclusive  in  its  scope  (with  cotton  shar- 
ing in  the  general  rise ) .  Increases  were  most 
marked  in  the  metal,  iron  and  steel,  petro- 
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leum,  machinery,  and  vehicle  groups.  ren«ct. 
ing  the  accimiulatlon  of  stocks  of  war  mat*, 
rials  and  the  government's  program  of  spted! 
ing  up  the  development  of  heavy  industrtes 
During  the  last  half  of  1937.  when  selecttve 
import  controls  became  effective  iuder  con. 
ditions  of  actual  war,  American  exports  to 
Japan  showed  a  predominantly  military  chat, 
acter." » 

SOME  SELECTED  DATA 

A    Commerce    Department    analysis   then 
stressed  these   many  i>oints:    (1)    our  tradt 
with  Japan  for   1937  showed   an  unusually 
large  expansion  over  1936 — 8288,378,000,  the 
highest  figure  since  1920  and  an  advance  of 
$84,030,000  or  41.1%   compared  with  1938; 
Imports  Increased  by  18.8%   over  1936,  aad 
for  the  sixth   consecutive   year  the  United 
States  enjoyed  an  export  excess  with  Japan; 
(2)   In  1937.  Japan  was  our  third  prindpai 
export  market,  accounting  for  8.6%  of  our 
total  export  trade;   (3)  crude  materials  and 
semi-manufactures    for    Japan's    expanding 
industries  constituted  the  bulk  of  American 
goods  supplied  to  that  country,  seml-manu. 
factures  about  43.3%  of  total  to  Japan,  raw 
materials  32%;   (4)  scrap  Iron  and  steel  and 
tin    scrap    Increased    to    $39,278,000    from 
$14,177,000   in    the   previous    year,   with  an 
equally  sizeable  increase  in  tonnage;  (5)  ex- 
ports    of     refined     copper     jumped    from 
79.852,000   pounds   valued   at   $7,293,000  in 
1936  to  145,689,000  pounds  valued  at  $17,997,- 
000  in  1937;  (6)  these  gains  plus  smaller  In- 
creases  in   experts   of  wire  rods,   tin  plate, 
scrap  copper,  and  lead  brought  total  exporti 
of   metals    and   manufactures,    except  ma- 
chlnery    and    vehicles,    up    to    a   value  o{ 
$104,423,000   compared   with   $28,842,000  in 
1936;    (7)    exi>ort8  of  nonmetallic  mtnerala 
increased  from  $29,769,000  in  1936  to  $44.821,. 
000  In  1937,  largely  due  to  heavier  shipments 
of  crude  oil;  and  (8)  shipments  of  American 
machinery  and  vehicles  to  Japan  assumed 
large  proportions.  $34,202,000  in  1937  com- 
pared with  $20,469,000  in  1936.  with  power- 
driven  metal-working  machinery  accounting 
for  most  of  the  increase.* 

It  Is  quite  evident  that  analysts  in  our 
executive  agencies  were  acutely  cognizant  (rf 
what  was  then  transpiring.  To  cite  anotlief 
example.  State  Department  papers  reveal 
that: 

in  1937  Japan  was  engaged  in  building  ttp 
large  stocks  of  raw  materials  and  materlalt 
of  a  military  and  heavy  industry  character. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1937  and 
throughout  193B.  Japan  toas  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities in  China.  The  increased  imports  of 
Manchuria  in  1937  and  1938  from  non-Japs- 
nese  sources  were  obviously  connected  with 
Japan's  preparation  for  an  execution  of  miW- 
tary  operations,  and  the  figures  for  thas 
years  warrant  no  inference  that  Japans'  oc- 
cupation of  Manchuria  has  more  widelj 
opened  the  doors  of  commercial  opportunity 
or  benefited  America  enterprise  in  Man- 
churia. By  administrative  measures  of  o 
discriminatory  character,  Amreican  busineu 
enterprises  have  been  excluded  from  the  field 
of  dUtribution  within  Manchuria.  Prefer- 
ences in  force,  favoring  Japanese  enterprisa, 
have  compelled  many  American  enterpriset 
to  toithdraw  from  Manchuria  and  have  dis- 
couraged other  Avierican  enterprises  from 
operating  in  Manchuria." 
Meanwhile,  as  statistics  show.  U.S.  exporti 
of  strategic  goods  to  Manchuria  Increased 
substantially  In  this  period. 
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•Analyses  of  United  States  Import  Trade 
with  Japan  in  1937,  U.S.  Department  of  Stote. 
April  12.  1938. 

•  United  States  Trade  with  Japan.  Includ- 
ing Taiwan  and  Chosen — 1037  Compared  totth 
1936,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1938. 

"  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relation* 
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Tbere  are  many  angles  from  which  statls- 
tiatlcal  data  may  be  viewed  and  evaluated, 
but  in  this  case  the  data  point  largely  and 
eonclusively  In  one  direction:  Japanese  war 
nreDaratlons  and  our  heavy  contribution  to 
th^  In  terms  of  the  percent  distribution 
^  u'^  trade  with  selected  Far  Eastern 
muntrtes,  Japan  ranked  second  producer  of 
our  imports  for  1928-30  with  9.4%  of  the 
totBl:  by  1937,  It  ranked  third  with  6.6%  of 
the  total.  As  concerned  our  exports  to  the 
ru  East,  Japan  ranked  fourth  for  the  earUer 
oerlod,  with  6.2%  of  the  total,  and  third  in 
1937  with  8.6%.  Viewing  the  subject  from 
the  angle  of  Japan's  total  volume  of  Imports 
tnd  exports  after  the  Manchurian  crisis,  Ja- 
nan's  percentage  of  Import  trade  with  the 
^ted  States  was  36.5%  in  1931-32  and 
33  6%  in  1937,  ranking  first  among  selected 
fix  Eastern  countries  In  both  periods;  its 
exDort  trade  showed  the  same  rank  for  the 
two  periods,  with  32.1%  In  1931-32  and 
ao.6%  In  1937. 

One  fairly  accurate,  private  analysis  shows 
that  between  1936  and  1937,  U.S.  exports 
to  Japan  Increased  by  41%,  but  a  break- 
down of  the  export  flgrires  by  conmiodlties 
discloses  an  increase  of  about  124%  in  ship- 
ments of  war  essentials.  The  American 
ihare  in  Japan's  Imports  of  materials  essen- 
tial for  war  purposes  was  In  1937  the  follow- 
ing: as  a  percentage  of  total  Japanese  im- 
ports In  copper,  92.9%;  automobiles  and 
parts,  91.2%;  aU  oil,  60.5%;  pig  iron,  41.6%; 
other  iron,  69.7%:  machinery  and  engines, 
48.6%:  zinc.  20.4%.  with  a  total  in  the  ag- 
gregate 54.4%."  In  other  words  the  weight 
of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  war  economy 
of  Japan  was  almost  twice  what  Japan's  ag- 
gregate figures  of  Imports  from  the  United 
States  indicates. 

Some  recognition  of  these  dangerous 
trends  was  registered  in  President  Roose- 
velt's Quarantine  Speech  In  1937.  However, 
by  all  accounts,  the  speech  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  major  segments  of  the  press  and. 
we  shall  see.  the  President  retreated  and  his 
Administration  shrank  from  economic  meas- 
ures as  had  the  Hoover  Administration  In 
1931-33.  Nevertheless,  reports  then  and 
many  years  later  continued  to  relate  the 
nme  story.  One  forthright  report  submitted 
by  a  Far  Eastern  expert  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  stated.  "Let  us.  then.  In 
our  realistic  Interpretation  of  statistic  call 
Japan's  heavy  industries  by  their  right 
name — war  Indtistries — and  let  us  recognize 
that  oiir  sales  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  are 
going  into  aerial  bombs  for  final  'distribu- 
tion' in  China  to  an  unwilling  'consuming 
public' — the  defenseless  Chinese  civilians, 
men,  women,  and  children."  " 

When  some  speak  of  the  "good  custom- 
en"  in  the  present  Red  Empire,  they  should 
read  this  report  on  the  "good"  Japanese 
cash  customer.  Confirming  much  of  this 
from  hindsight,  another  analyst.  In  her  cov- 
erage of  Japanese  trade  from  1937  Into  the 
first  nine  months  of  1940.  wrote.  "During 
this  period.  Japan  was  seriously  preparing 
for  war.  and  its  trade  figures  reflect  these 
preparations."  " 

CONGRESSIONAL  AND  ADMINISTRATION  VIEWS 

Certain  developments  in  1938  shed  further 
light  on  this  whole  issue.  Congressional 
reitlessness  with  the  existing  situation  be- 
gan to  ai^ear.  For  instance,  in  June.  Sena- 
tor Pope  of  Idaho  spoke  out  in  this  vein: 
"It  is  Just  as  well  ...  for  us  to  recognize 
the  bitter  fact  that  It  is  America  which  Is 
supplying  54.4  per  cent  of  the  materials  ab- 


solutely necessary  in  order  that  Japan  may 
continue  her  aggression  against  China."" 
Figures  compiled  from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's Far  Eastern  Financial  Note  (No. 
246.  January  19.  1938)  disclose  that  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  supplied  17.5%  of  such  materials. 
The  following  month,  in  July,  the  United 
States  flnally  initiated  a  hesitant  poUcy  of 
economic   pressiore   against   Japan. 

A  "moral  embargo"  was  put  Into  effect  de- 
spite the  objections  of  Ambassador  Grew, 
our  representative  in  Japan.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  imtU  the  latter  part  of  1940,  Mr.  Grew 
was  against  economic  sanctions,  because 
they  would  worsen  our  relations  with  the 
aggressive  power  and  would  lead  to  war." 
He  urged  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  Japan 
when  later  the  1911  treaty  was  scrapped. 
It  was  not  until  September  12,  1940,  that  in 
a  long  dispatch  he  finally  called  for  stern 
economic  measures."  However,  In  light  of 
the  situation  a  "moral  embargo"  was  scarcely 
adequate  for  the  purposes  Intended.  Point- 
ing out  a  fact  reiterated  by  many  others,  a 
well-known  scholar  recently  wrote,  "With 
the  exception  of  the  'moral  embargo,'  which 
had  been  In  force  since  the  summer  of  1938 
and  which  effectively  prevented  aircraft,  air- 
craft equipment,  and  aerial  bombs  from  go- 
ing to  Japan  from  the  United  States,  Japan 
could  still  secure  from  this  cotmtry  all  the 
oil,  copper,  scrap  iron  and  steel,  automotive 
equipment,  and  other  materials  useful  to  a 
military  machine  that  It  wished.""  Right 
up  to  1940.  Japan  maintained  Its  third  place 
In  U.S.  export  trade,  yielding  its  place  in 
Uiat  year  to  France  because  of  the  latter's 
war  demands  for  goods. 

Commodity-by-commodlty  data  substanti- 
ate what  a  Department  of  Commerce  report 
on  Japan  stated  In  1940,  that  "there  has  been 
a  greater  demand  over  the  past  few  years  for 
metal-working  machinery,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, iron  and  steel  products,  copper  and 
other  materials  entering  into  its  heavy  indus- 
tries— petroleum  and  products  $45,290,000  In 
1939  amounted  to  19.6%  of  our  total  exjxjrts 
to  Japan;  metal-working  machinery  $24,578,- 
000  in  1939  and  $23,627,000  in  1938,  1939  be- 
ing 10.6%  of  total  export  value.  Also  exceea- 
Ing  1938  values  were  exports  of  Iron  and  steel 
scrap,  steel  bars  and  rods,  refined  copper. . . ." 
This  report  merely  extended  by  one  year  the 
general  conclusion  arrived  at  in  an  eeurller 
one:  "In  the  past  two  years  Japan  has  con- 
centrated its  efforts  on  the  expansion  of 
heavy  industries  rather  than  on  the  export 
Industries."  " 

On  April  27.  1939.  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  had  before  it  the  Plttman 
Resolution  (S.J.  Res.  123).  authorizing  the 
President  to  end  trade  with  Japan.  There 
were  a  number  of  such  resolutions.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cordell  Hull  suggested  that  they 
be  deferred.  Senate  Resolution  166,  submit- 
ted by  Senator  Vandenberg,  called  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  1911  commercial  treaty  In 
six  months.  By  July  26  the  United  States 
notified  Japan  by  formal  notice  of  its  inten- 
tion to  terminate  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
smd  Navigation  on  January  26,  1940.  Thus, 
after  six  months  we  would  be  free  to  con- 
trol or  cease  our  exports  to  and  Imports  from 
Japan.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1939  the  Secretary  of  State  planned  to 
denounce  some  sections  of  the  treaty  and  to 
substitute  for  these  certain  short-run  and 
commercial  agreements."     There  can  be  no 
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question   that   expression   of  Congressional 
sentiment  led  to  a  stronger  stand,  such  as  It 

WELS 

Even  at  that,  when  the  Secretary  an- 
nounced our  Intent  to  abrogate,  there  was  a 
degree  of  equivocation.  The  Japanese  seized 
upon  this  and  sought  a  new  agreement  since 
Hull  intimated  some  "new  consideration" 
for  a  treaty.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year, 
on  December  20.  1939,  he  advised  Ambassa- 
dor Grew  that  the  United  States  did  not 
wish  to  enter  Into  negotiation  for  a  new 
treaty.  As  indicated  earlier,  Grew's  position 
was  well  know  then.  In  October,  1939,  he 
stated  it  as  follows:  "In  both  my  talks  with 
the  President  I  brought  out  clearly  my  view 
that  If  we  once  start  sanctions  against  Japan 
we  must  see  them  through  to  the  end,  and 
the  end  may  conceivably  be  war."  After 
several  months  of  absence  from  his  post  the 
Ambassador  nevertheless  expressed  America's 
growing  concern  when.  In  an  address  to  the 
American-Japan  Society  In  Tokyo,  he  de- 
clared. "An  effort  is  being  made  to  establish 
control,  in  Japan's  own  interest,  of  large 
areas  on  the  continent  of  Asia  and  to  impose 
upon  those  areas  a  system  of  closed 
economy."  " 

It  Is  also  Important  to  note  several  other 
developments  at  this  late  hour.  A  survey  of 
newspaper  clippings  for  the  period  shows 
much  publicity  given  to  U.S.  exports  of  Iron 
and  steel  scrap  to  Japan.  With  allowances 
made  for  Item  classifications,  many  papers 
pointed  out  that  in  the  years  1933-1941  the 
United  States  exi>orted  over  10  mUUon  tons 
of  Iron  and  stert  scrap  to  Japan.  Relying  on 
Department  of  Commerce  estimates  at  the 
time,  we  tabulated  the  exports  for  1986-40 
as  follows:  1936—1.184.536  tons.  1937— 
2,140,889,  1938—1,547,617,  1939—2,270.316, 
1940 — 1,079,141,  or  a  total  of  8,231.498  tons  in 
this  short  period  of  time.  Moreover,  the 
Gallup  Poll  of  the  day  indicated  general  pub- 
lic opposition  to  such  exports. 

Some  areas  of  business  also  expressed  their 
opposition  to  these  exports.  For  example, 
on  March  23,  1939,  Mr.  E.  T.  Weir,  then  chair- 
man of  the  National  Steel  OorjKiration,  urged 
a  complete  stoppage  of  these  exports.  The 
following  year,  when  an  embargo  was  flnally 
ordered  on  the  export  of  scrap  steel,  Mr.  Weir 
ojjenly  declared  on  October  16,  "It  should 
have  been  done  long  ago.  The  exported 
scrap  that  has  been  permitted  thus  far  has 
brought  Inventories  of  this  vital  resource  to 
a  point  where  they  axe  dangerously  low." 
On  this  issue,  there  was  a  sharp  clash  be- 
tween Weir  and  Secretary  of  Interior  Ickes 
when  the  United  States  was  already  in  the 
heat  of  war  with  Japan,  and  accusations  of 
blame  and  responsibility  were  rife.  Counter- 
ing the  Secretary's  accusation  that  the  steel 
Industry  was  to  blame  for  shipping  scrap 
Iron  to  Japan,  Weir  demanded  from  Ickes 
a  public  retraction  of  the  charge,  maintain- 
ing. "It  would  be  natural  to  expect  you  to 
help  alibi  the  shameful  record  of  the  Roose- 
velt Administration  which,  by  permitting 
the  export  of  millions  of  tons  of  scrap  steel 
to  Japan,  helped  Japan  prepare  for  its  war 
against  the  United  States." »  Obviotisly. 
whoever  was  to  blame,  the  great  wrong  had 
been  done. 

TOO   LATE.   TOO   LITTLE 

Then,  and  In  subsequent  years,  a  favorite 
argument  circulated  about  to  thV  effect  that 
severe  economic  restrictions  by  the  United 
States  alone  would  not  have  curbed  aggres- 
sive Japanese  designs  and  actions.  In  Itself 
the  argument  is  purely  speculative,  for  the 
restrictions  that  were  Impoeed  came  far  too 
late  and  even  then,  as  additional  evidence 
reveals,  they  might  at  least  have  caused  a 
Japanese  withdrawal  from  China.    Further- 
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more,  the  argument  clearly  falls  to  exonerate 
MB  from  tbe  undoubtedly  eubetantlal  con- 
trlbutlona  we  made  toward  the  practical 
advancement  of  these  designs  and  aggres- 
sions. 

Also,  in  view  of  our  own  behavior,  it  Is 
almost  gratuitous  to  point  out  the  blatant 
absence  of  any  serious  attempt  on  our  part 
to  obtain  a  collective  embargo  against  Japan. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  in  this  respect  than 
the  British  attitude  toward  American  vacil- 
lation In  the  Far  East.  As  one  author  dls- 
cloees,  "On  September  13  Lothian  had  told 
Morgenthau  that  In  view  of  the  delicacy  of 
the  situation,  neither  tbe  Dutch  nor  British 
could  be  expected  to  antagonize  Japan  by 
Interfering  with  the  flow  of  oil  from  the 
Indies,  unless  they  were  able  to  count  on 
American  support  In  the  Far  East."**  This 
fact  was  recorded  in  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Morgenthau's  diary  for  September  13,  1040. 
Applying  all  this  to  the  present  situation,  it 
can  be  reasonably  argued  that  many  are 
repeating  the  same  argument  in  relation  to 
East-West  trade  and  are  in  the  process  of 
committing  the  same  mistake. 

Prom  July  1940  on,  the  United  States  pro- 
ceeded to  tighten  the  economic  strings  on 
Japan.  A  succession  of  executive  orders  on 
licenses  for  exports  ensued,  though  Secretary 
of  State  Hull  continued  to  oppose  sugges- 
tions for  full-scale  economic  warfare.  On 
July  2.  Roosevelt  signed  the  Export  Ck}ntrol 
Act,  authorizing  the  President  to  license  or 
prohibit  exports  of  essential  defense  material. 
By  this  act  Roosevelt  Issued  his  first  order 
that  day,  placing  under  license  all  arms  and 
certain  basic  raw  materials  like  aluminum, 
specified  chemicals,  aircraft  parts,  armor 
plate,  glass,  plastics,  and  machine  tools.  On 
July  2fi,  he  ordered  the  same  for  petroleum 
products,  tetraethyl,  lead,  iron  and  steel 
scn^.  An  instructive  note  here  is  that  only 
two  days  before,  General  De  Witt,  who  com- 
manded the  military  forcee  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  had  reported  Japanese  stockpiling  of 
aviation  gasoline  and  their  signing  of  con- 
tracts with  American  companies  for  tbe  de- 
livery of  1,300,000  drums  of  gasoline."  Other 
Presidential  orders  followed  In  the  remaining 
months  of  1940  and  Into  1941,  but  their  full 
application  and  effect  were  partly  offset  by 
the  objections  of  Sumner  Welles,  Hull  and 
others,  who  still  felt  that  they  would  lead 
to  war. 

The  war  In  Europe  made  Japan  even  more 
dependent  on  the  United  States,  Japanese 
trade  with  Germany  fell  off.  Exports  to  the 
United  States,  particularly  Japanese  raw 
silk,  continued  as  an  Important  source  for 
Japan's  acquisition  of  dollar  balances  for 
the  purchase  of  materials  here  and  else- 
where. According  to  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce study,  in  1940  American  exports  to 
Japan  of  commodities  under  export  license 
totaled  about  $125  million.**  As  of  February, 
1941,  the  remainder  of  U.S.  exports  not  un- 
der export  control  included  raw  cotton,  a 
number  of  petroleum  products,  wood  ptilp, 
lumber,  automobiles,  auto  parts,  and  so 
forth.  Meanwhile,  numerous  memoranda 
were  directed  at  Japan  for  Interference  with 
U.S.  trade  in  China.  For  example,  a  note 
delivered  by  the  American  Ambassador  In 
Japan  to  the  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  stated  the  case  as  follows:  "I  have 
tbe  honor  to  refer  to  the  representations 
made  by  my  Government  to  the  Japanese 
Government  on  frequent  occasions  during 
the  last  three  years  regarding  Interference 
With  American  enterprise  and  trade  in  China 
by  tbe  local  Japanese  authorities,  as  well  as 
by  local  regimes  under  Japanese  control. 
.  .  .  Abundant  indications  have  appeared  in 
tbe  course  of  recent  weeks  that  the  Japa- 
nese military  authorities  intend  to  institute 


similar  controls  ow  the  very  important 
trade  of  Shanghai."  * 

Just  a  few  months  before  Pearl  Harbor 
and  the  outbreak  of  American-Japanese  hos- 
tilities, Roosevelt  issued  several  more  execu- 
tive orders  designed  to  tighten  the  economic 
restrictions  against  Japan.  For  example,  on 
July  26  he  froze  all  Japanese  assets  in  the 
United  States.  On  August  1  another  order 
was  Issued  prohibiting  exports  of  wood  pulp, 
metals,  mantifacturlng  machinery,  and 
vehicles.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  viewed 
such  sanctions  as  posing  a  critical  choice 
for  Tokyo  between  retreat  and  resistance, 
Japan  soon  moved  for  satisfactory  negotia- 
tions, even  involving  Its  withdrawal  from 
China."  The  United  States  proved  to  be 
indifferent  to  this  naove.  The  Konoye  cab- 
inet resigned  on  October  16.  The  succeed- 
ing Tojo  government^  though  it  also  sought 
negotiations,  was  not  prepared  to  yield 
easily. 

Another  illuminating  analysis  was  made 
that  year  in  the  Department  of  Commerce." 
Most  appropriate  to  our  present  conditions 
regarding  trade  with  Communist  totalitarian 
regintes,  the  study  in  effect  expanded  the 
"strategic  goods"  concept  to  Include  supplies 
for  food  consumptloa,  clothing,  and  housing 
requirements.  It  showed  how  substantial 
our  contributions  were  In  these  respects. 
Japan  was  wholly  dependent  on  cotton  and 
wool  Imports  which  the  United  States  sup- 
plied. We  also  supplied  the  fertilizing  mate- 
rial for  Japanese  food  production.  And  to 
the  pronounced  rellsf  of  Japanese  Industry 
and  its  necessary  diversion  of  resources,  U.S. 
exports  met  a  good  portion  of  the  housing  re- 
qiilrements.  The  analyst  did  not  exaggerate 
when  he  stated,  "The  United  States  has  for 
many  years  contributed  more  to  the  national 
economy  of  Japan  Hian  has  any  other  na- 
tion."" He  also  concluded  that  as  an  im- 
porter the  United  Ststes  could  have  seriously 
disrupted  Japan's  war  economy  by  denying 
it  approximately  $136  million  with  an  em- 
bargo on  imports  of  silk,  aquatic  products, 
tea,  toys,  and  other  Japanese  goods. 

It  is  quite  evident,  then,  that  had  we  had 
a  firm  policy  of  economic  restriction  and 
embargo  early  in  the  1930's,  had  we  as  a 
consequence  alUed  others  In  this  collective 
effort  against  imperialistic  Japan,  had  politi- 
cal Judgments  been  based  on  official  eco- 
nomic studies  in  the  executive  area  Itself, 
the  course  of  developments  would  have  been 
radically  different  and  war  itself  could  have 
been  staved  off  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  This  in  tiUTi  coiild  conceivably 
have  produced  entirely  different  results  in 
Europe.  "Generally,''  as  one  author  puts  it, 
"we  failed  to  appreciate  Japan's  vulnerability 
to  blockade  and  tbe  extreme  degree  of  her 
dependence  on  Imported  raw  materials."" 
He  goes  on  to  show  how  we  overestimated 
Japan's  raw  material  reserves  and  emphasizes 
the  "fact  that  Japan's  productive  machine 
had  come  virtually  to  a  standstill  by  mld- 
1945  came  as  a  major  surprise  to  U.S.  ob- 
servers who  surveyed  the  scene  in  Japan  im- 
mediately after  the  surrender.""  Progress 
toward  such  a  standstill  in  the  mld-30's  was 
a  real  possibility. 

Our  experience  with  Japan  leading  up  to 
Pearl  Harbor  is  suffioient  in  and  of  Itself  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  a  sensible  eco- 
nomic policy  in  dealing  with  aggressive,  im- 
perialistic powers.  The  Irrationality  of  aid- 
ing such  powers  eveoi  in  areas  beyond  the 
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arbitrary  limits  of  "strategic  good"  deHni. 
tlons  becomes  more  impressive  as  facts,  micb 
as  the  selected  few  given  above,  are  careftiUr 
reviewed.  But,  as  though  this  were  nrt 
enough,  the  United  States  also  made  Its  eco. 
nomic  contributions  to  the  totalitarian  eco&. 
omles  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

UNrrED  States-Axis  Trade  Extendd 

In  the  lOSO's  many  observers  had  Insight 
and  foresight  as  to  the  road  being  traveled 
by  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  Looldng  at  tti«ii 
records  today,  it  becomes  evident  that  ua, 
economic  policy  was  equally  unsound  In  n- 
latlon  to  the  imperialist  powers  of  Germaoy 
and  Italy.  To  be  sure,  U.S.  trade  pattenu 
were  different  in  these  two  cases,  and  coun- 
tries such  as  Great  Britain  and  France  could 
have  had  a  more  determinative  effect  on  Uie 
two  totalitarian  European  economies  if  an 
economic  embargo  had  been  imposed.  Bov- 
ever,  if  U.S.  leadership  had  been  the  order 
of  the  day,  which  of  course  it  was  not,  col- 
lective sanctions  would  have  been  enorm- 
ously effective.  As  It  turned  out,  in  the  cases 
of  the  German  and  Italian  war  economies  we 
made  our  contributions  to  their  development 
and  to  world  disaster. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  Japan  in- 
vaded Manchuria,  Adolf  Hitler  became  chan- 
cellor of  Germany,  and  that  country  was 
directed  along  a  new,  aggressive  course.  To 
be  well  impressed  by  the  patent  discrep- 
ancy between  that  course  and  our  economic 
relations  with  Nazified  Germany,  one  should 
review  the  rapid  succession  of  aggreaatve 
events  leading  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n  in  September,  1939:  (a)  1933 — Ger- 
many withdrew  from  the  League  of  Nations, 
October  14;  (b)  1934 — ^with  the  death  of 
von  Hlndenberg,  on  August  2  Hitler  con- 
solidated the  offices  of  chancellor  and  presi- 
dent and  became  the  Fuehrer;  (c)  193^— 
Hitler  rejected  the  Versailles  Treaty  and 
German  military  conscription  was  ordered 
on  March  10;  (d)  1936 — March  7,  German 
troops  reoccupied  the  demilitarized  Rhine- 
land  zone  in  violation  of  the  Locarno  Pact; 
on  November  25,  Japan  and  Germany  signed 
an  antl-Comlntem  pact,  to  which  Italy 
joined  the  following  year  on  November  6; 
(e)  1938 — on  March  11,  Hitler  Invaded  Aus- 
tria and  on  September  30,  after  the  Munich 
conference,  he  occupied  the  Sudetenland; 
and  (f)  1939 — September  1,  Germany,  aided 
by  the  Stalin  pact,  declared  war  on  Poland, 
and  World  War  n  began. 

Prom  1933  on,  Hltlerian  Germany's  pol- 
icy was  girded  to  rearmament,  growing  self- 
sufficiency,  expansionism,  and  war.  These 
formed  the  props  of  Germany's  Interna- 
tional economic  relations.  As  one  scholar 
assessed  part  of  the  pattern,  "Payments  made 
under  the  civil  public  works  programs  were 
large,  but  they  were  nothing  compared  with 
the  enormous  expenditures  incident  to  the 
rearmament  program.""  Taking  Just  the 
period  of  1933-36,  he  added,  "Therefore 
practically  the  whole  of  the  increase  in  em- 
ployment said  investment  over  1932  has  been 
due  to  rearmament,  strategic  roads,  and 
stimulus  to  Industries  which  are  of  military 
importance."  The  German  economic  up- 
swing after  1934  was  abnormal,  as  "pro- 
ducers' investment  goods,"  automobiles,  and 
building  construction  rose  violently  but  cur- 
ent  consumption  goods  remained  practically 
stationary.  In  the  words  of  another  close 
analyst,  "The  main  line  of  policy  adopted 
by  the  government  was  simple:  to  channel 
the  increase  of  production  primarily  into 
those  industries  that  were  important  for  the 
realization  of  military  goals."  •• 

Confronted    by    raw    material    sbortagee, 
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gjnnany  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  economic 
manipulations,  including  extensive  barter- 
ing, ersatz  substitute  development,  and  se- 
ijctlve  Importation,  such  as  seen  in  the 
gonununist  Empire  today.  Normal  foreign 
(fade  did  not  harmonize  with  a  planned 
^ni  economy.  An  observer  at  the  time  re- 
.ported  accurately  when  he  said,  "Yet,  the 
Stfter  system  has  found  recogmtion  and  ad- 
miration even  in  the  United  States,"  " 
Analyses  of  reports  by  German  industrial 
leaders  reveal  conclusively  that  Germany 
eould  not  win  a  major  war  because  of  raw 
material  dependence  and  relatively  low 
rtockplles."  On  the  basis  of  this,  if  there 
had  been  an  Allied  embargo  early  in  the 
period,  it  would  certainly  have  deeply  af- 
fKted  Hitler's  war  plans.  Significant  com- 
parisons between  Germany's  economic  pos- 
ttre  pri<»  to  1914  and  that  before  1939  re- 
veal severe  shortages  in  the  latter  period 
that  Goerlng's  Four  Tear  Plan  was  supposed 
to  have  overcome."  Ersats  production,  e.g., 
producing  oil  from  coal,  was  another  tech- 
nique used  in  the  plan,  and  so  was  the  proc- 
mt  of  selective  importation.  It  is  here  that 
tbe  American  contribution  was  made. 

This  part  of  the  story  is  well  summarized 
In  a  paragraph  of  a  very  instructive  analysis 
of  the  period: 

Many  raw  materials  which  are  scarce  in 
Germany  are  being  imported  in  greater  quan- 
tities than  at  any  time  before.  During  1929.  a 
year  of  prosperity,  when  barter  trade  was  un- 
known. German  industry  had  reached  a  high 
level  of  production.  Yet  in  1938  Germany 
had  a  net  import  of  30%  more  iron  ore  than 
In  1929,  143%  more  lead  ore,  330%  more 
chrome  ore,  50%  more  copper  ore,  140%  more 
nickel  ore,  26%  more  flax,  76%  more  hemp, 
and  so  on.  The  greater  part  of  these  raw 
material  imports  is  needed  for  armaments.- 

The  author  presents  aggregate  statistics  of 
raw  material  Imports  gathered  from  official 
German  sources. 

On  the  basis  of  statistical  data  furnished 
by  our  own  Department  of  Commerce,  it  is 
clear  that  certain  U.S.  exports  to  Nazi  Ger- 
many In  the  period  of  1933-39  inclusive  con- 
tributed to  the  German  war  machine.  They 
dlKloee  many  illuminating  facts  frequently 
asiociated  with  our  trade  with  Japan  but  not 
with  Germany.  For  many  of  these  vital  com- 
modities the  cumulation  of  German  Imports 
from  the  United  States  reached  sizable 
amounts. 

Germany  ranked  high  in  Imports  of  cer- 
tain goods  exported  by  us:  (a)  it  ranked 
high  in  U.S.  exports  of  gas  oil  and  distillate 
fuel  oU,  $1.1  million  in  1936,  $3.5  million  in 

1936,  $4.4  million  in  1937,  and  $6.3  million  In 
1938;  (b)  it  ranked  third  in  U.8.  exports  of 
lubricating  oU,  red  and  pale,  $3.4  million  in 

1937.  $2.7  million  in  1938.  $2.0  million  in 
1939;  (c)  it  was  second  in  imports  of  U.S. 
lubricating  oil,  cylinder,  bright  stocks,  $3.4 
million  in  1937,  $3.3  million  in  1938.  and  $2.4 
million  in  1939;  (d)  it  was  second,  after 
Great  Britain,  in  imports  of  U.S.  lubricating 
oU,  refined  stocks,  $1.1  million  in  1937,  $0.8 
mUUon  In  1938,  and  $0.6  mUUon  in  1939;  (e) 
in  1937-38  it  was  first  in  imports  of  miscel- 
laneous U.S.  lubricating  oils,  $1.4  million  in 
1937,  $1.7  million  in  1938,  $1.1  million  in 
1939;  (f )  German  imports  of  U.S.  aluminum 
ingots,  scrap  and  alloys  were  $1.2  million  in 
1987.  $1.7  mlUlon  in  1938,  $2.0  milUon  in 
1939;  (g)  Germany  was  top  Importer  of  U.S. 
rubber  scrap  in  1937  with  28.9  million  pounds 
and  second  to  Japan  with  10.1  million  in 
1938;  (h)  it  ranked  high  in  imports  of  U.S. 
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refined  copper,  with  76.0  million  poimds  in 
1937,  148.6  million  in  1938,  and  42.5  mllUon 
in  1939;  (i)  and  for  Imports  of  U.S.  old  and 
scrap  copper,  Germany  outranked  Japan  In 
1937  with  23.7  million  pounds,  or  more  than 
50%  of  total  U.S.  export,  23.6  million  or  over 
50%  in  1938.  and  11.0  million  or  about 
40%  in  1939. 

Turning  now  to  Mussolini's  Italy,  it  Is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Mussolini  began 
to  flex  his  muscles  in  1935  with  the  Invasion 
Of  Ethiopia  on  October  2;  he  Joined  the 
Anti-Comintern  Pact  in  November,  1937,  and 
the  following  month,  on  December  11,  Italy 
gave  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  League 
of  Nations;  In  1938-39,  Italy  was  In  effect  an 
Axis  partner.  Though  on  a  lower  level  of 
economic  power,  Italy  displayed  all  the  char- 
acteristic signs  of  an  aggressive  totalitarian 
economy — self-sufficiency,  armed  strength, 
and  controlled  trade.  Pertinent  to  our  sub- 
ject, an  Italian  fascist  publication  states  it 
as  follows:  "In  carrying  out  the  commercial 
policies  outlined  alx)ve  the  Government 
avails  Itself  of  the  organised  forces  of  the 
TotEilitarian  State.  Thus  Imports  of  staples 
essential  to  national  defense — soUd  and 
liquid  fuels,  iron  ore  and  scrap,  non-ferrous 
ores  and  metals — are  made  through  special 
semi-official  bodies.  .  .  .""  Some  of  these 
items  came  In  substantial  amounts  from  the 
United  States. 

Not  generally  known  is  the  fact  that  U.S. 
foreign  economic  policy  in  the  1930's  con- 
tributed not  only  to  Italy's  war  economy  but 
also  to  the  undermining  of  collective  sanc- 
tions against  Italian  exports  after  the  inva- 
sion of  Ethiopia.  Economic  sanctions  went 
Into  effect  In  November,  193*;  supported  by 
52  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  one 
non-member,  Egypt.  They  ceased  pur- 
chases of  Italian  goods  and  naturally  re- 
stricted exports  to  Italy.  "Although  it  is 
true."  writes  one  keen  analyst,  "that  while 
sanctions  lasted  they  failed  to  achieve  their 
objective,  tbe  damage  done  by  them  to 
Italy's  International  economic  position  wast 
nevertheless,  considerable."  "  He  also  points 
out,  "It  Is  Interesting  to  note  . .  .  that  during 
sanctions  non-sanctlonlst  countries  bought 
88.7%  of  Italy's  total  exports  (37%  of  this 
going  to  Germany  and  17%  to  the  United 
States)  and  sold  her  66.4%  of  her  total  im- 
ports (29%  being  sold  by  Germany  and  13% 
by  the  United  States).  These  figures  show 
clearly  that,  had  Italy  not  had  the  support 
of  the  non-sanctlonlst  countries  (the  trade 
with  whom  amounted,  even  before  the  sanc- 
tions, to  about  48%  of  her  total  foreign  com- 
merce) ,  her  foreign  trade  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  completely  paralyzed  by  the 
sanctionist  measures."  " 

As  in  the  case  of  Germany,  a  detailed  com- 
modlty-by-conMnodlty  breakdown  based  on 
Department  Of  Commerce  data  shows  the 
strategic  materials  the  United  States  was 
shipping  to  the  Italian  war  economy  during 
this  whole  prelude  to  war  and  even  after 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  n.  Prom  a 
ciunulatlve,  simimational  viewpoint,  these 
values  aggregate  substantially  over  the  years. 
As  examples:  (a)  in  1937  Italy  Imported  0.2 
million  tons  of  VS.  old  and  scrap  copper,  in 
1938  the  figure  Jxmiped  to  2.6  million  tons, 
and  in  1939,  3.9  mlUion  tons;  (b)  in  1939, 
US.  exports  of  ferro-alloy  ores  to  Italy 
amounted  to  $580,749;  in  1940  after  the  out- 
break of  World  War  n  they  increased  to 
$865,130;  (c)  Italy  lagged  behind  top-Import- 
ing Japan  in  U.S.  refined  copper  exports  but 
surpassed  Germany  in  1939,  ImpOTtlng  41.6 
million  tons  In  1937,  43.7  million  tons  In 
1938,  and  56.0  mUllon  tons  in  1939;  (d)  Italy's 
Imports  of  U.S.  iron  and  steel  scrap  were 
less  than  10%  of  total  U.S.  exports  In  1937 — 
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381,000  tons— but  In  both  1938-39,  they  ex- 
ceeded this  percentage,  with  436,000  tons  in 
1938  and  426,000  tons  to  1939;  (e)  similar 
comparisons  and  the  same  tendency  apply  to 
Italian  Imports  of  U.S.  residual  fuel  oil 
(257,000  barreU  in  1937,  1,201,000  in  1938. 
and  1,402,000  In  1939)  and  lubricating  oil 
(28,000  barrels  in  1937,  30,000  In  1938,  and 
68,000  In  1939).  And  as  In  the  two  other 
cases  these  are  only  a  few  examples. 

A    CONCLUSION 

The  lessons  of  our  experiences  with  aggres- 
sive powers  befwe  World  War  n  must  be 
vmderstood  more  than  ever  now.  The  total- 
itarian Communist  Empire  Is  a  far  more  In- 
sidious and  sinister  enemy  than  were  any  of 
our  World  War  II  adversaries.  In  the  nebu- 
lous context  of  the  Cold  War  the  nature  of 
a  strategic  good  far  surpasses  what  was  con- 
strued as  such  in  the  1930's.  The  lessons 
learned  then  should  be  firm  guidelines  for 
our  trade  policy  toward  the  Communist  Em- 
pire now. 

ADDITIONAL  HIGHWAY  SEGMENTS 
NEED  TO  BE  ADDED  TO  THE  IN- 
TERSTATE SYSTEM  THIS  CX>N- 
GRESS 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  two  bills  today,  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  provide  for  the  designation 
of  two  important  highway  segments  In 
the  State  of  Florida  as  paxts  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways.  Since  the  designation  of  the 
41,000  miles  of  highway  routes  in  1956 
for  the  Interstate  System,  it  has  become 
increasingly  evident  that  certain  links 
and  segments  hi  the  national  network  of 
multl-laned.  limited-access,  interstate 
highways  do  need  to  be  added  to  the 
presently  authorized,  mileage  of  41,000 
miles  on  that  Interstate  System. 

Section  3  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1965,  PubUc  Law  89-139,  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  inas- 
much as  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  were  transferred  last  year 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  to  re- 
port to  Congress  in  January  1968,  and  in 
January  of  every  second  year  thereafter, 
his  estimates  of  the  future  highway 
needs  of  the  Nation.  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution and  cosponsored  the  effort  to  en- 
act this  particular  requirement  so  that 
there  would  be  an  orderly  development  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  programs  after 
1972  when  the  then-authorized  Inter- 
state System  authorizations  would  ex- 
pire. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  on 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
the  ranking  minority  member,  made  it 
clear  in  its  report  accompanying  the  leg- 
islation which  was  to  become  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1965  that  the 
committee  expected  the  January  1968 
study  of  future  highway  needs  to  include 
specific  route  designations  for  any  pro- 
posed increases  in  mileage  on  the  Inter- 
state System.    Missing  linlEs  and  seg- 
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ments  of  highways,  such  as  those  which 
I  have  proposed  to  be  Included  as  part 
of  the  Interstate  System  in  my  bills  to- 
day, shoiild  definitely  be  included  in  any 
additional  authorizations  recommended 
by  the  administration  and  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

The  first  of  the  bills  which  I  intro- 
duced today  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  interstate  highway  from  the 
Interstate  75  terminus  at  Tampa,  Fla., 
and  from  the  Interstate  4  terminus  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Pla.,  through  Bradenton, 
Sarasota,  Venice.  Punta  Gorda.  Port 
Myers,  Naples,  and  Miami,  to  Fort  Lau- 
derdale and  Homestead.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, this  missing  link  is  one  of  the  most 
obvious  inadequacies  in  the  Interstate 
System.  There  is  no  interstate  route 
whatsoever  linking  the  west  coast  of 
norida  with  the  lower  east  coast  area, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  west  coast 
would  be  the  shortest  route  from  many 
Midwestern  and  Eastern  cities  to  the 
Fort  Lauderdale-Mlaml  area.  In  addi- 
tion, the  west  coast  of  Florida  is  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  areas  of  the  entire 
Nation,  fiiterstate  75.  which  links  such 
populated  areas  as  Atlanta,  Birmingham, 
Chattanooga,  St.i-Ijouls,  New  Orleans, 
Dallas,  and  Clilcago,  with  the  west  coast 
of  Florida,  presently  deadends  in  Tampa. 
Interstate  4,  which  links  many  populous 
areas  of  the  eastern  United  States  to  the 
Tampa-St.  Petersburg-Clearwater  area 
presently  deadends  in  St.  Petersburg.  I 
therefore  feel  It  essential  that  a  new 
Interstate  highway  be  constructed  so  that 
the  interstate  traffic  presently  terminat- 
ing in  the  Tampa-St.  Petersburg  area 
can  be  funneled  down  the  lower  west 
coast  to  the  Fort  Lauderdale-Mlaml  area. 

The  second  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  would  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  Interstate  highway  be- 
tween Interstate  65  in  the  vicinity  of 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Oeala.  Fla..  through  Tallahassee.  Pla. 
This  highway  would  accommodate  the 
large  voliunes  of  traffic  from  the  Ala- 
bama. Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan. Indiana,  and  Illinois  areas  south- 
easterly from  Montgomery  to  Interstate 
10  in  the  vicinity  of  Mariana,  on  I-IO  to 
Tallahassee  and  thence  southeasterly  to 
Ocala  where  the  proposed  extension 
would  connect  with  Interstate  75  to 
Timpa-St.  Petersburg  and  the  Sunshine 
State  Parkway  to  Miami.  It  is  through 
the  panhandle  section  of  Florida  that 
families  travel  by  car  from  the  great 
southwestern  part  of  the  United  States. 
I  believe  that  an  Interstate  highway  from 
Montgomery  to  the  vicinity  of  Talla- 
hassee and  thence  to  Ocala  is  warranted 
and  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  motoring 
public. 

I  would  expect  that  the  routes  desig- 
nated by  my  two  bills  will  be  included  as 
proposed  additions  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem in  the  "after  72"  study  of  future 
highway  needs  presently  underway.  I 
shall  continue  to  press  for  their  inclusion 
and  subsequent  enactment. 


TOLL  FAdLITIES   ON   THE   INTER- 
STATE HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 
Mr.    ABENDS.    Mr.  Speaker.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cbamsr]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
lationship of  toll  facilities  to  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  programs,  particularly  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  program,  has  been  a 
matter  of  concern  to  me  for  a  number  of 
years. 

One  of  my  major  concerns  has  been 
the  fact  that  under  existing  law  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator  does  not 
even  have  to  be  consulted  about  the  con- 
struction of  a  toll  facility — a  toll  road, 
bridge,  or  timnel — upon  the  route  of  a 
Federal-aid  highway,  including  one  on 
the  Intel  state  System,  unless  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  have  been  expended  on 
the  section  of  the  highway  Involved. 

In  1961,  dixrlng  the  first  session  of  the 
87th  Congress,  I  learned  that  certain  ac- 
tions, and  certain  proposed  actions  con- 
cerning the  Simshlne  State  Parkway  in 
my  own  State  of  Florida  were  having  an 
adverse  impact  on  the  Interstate  program 
In  the.  State.  At  that  time  I  Introduced 
two  bills:  one  to  iiequire  congressional 
approval  of  the  designation  of  toll  roads 
as  part  of  the  Interstate  System;  and  the 
other  to  prevent  the  possible  abandon- 
ment of  Interstate  Route  1-95  between 
Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  and  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  as  a  result  of  an  extension  of  the 
Sunshine  State  Parkway  which  parallels 
it. 

Hearings  on  the  two  bills  were  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works;  and 
although  neither  Wl  was  enacted  into 
law,  the  hearings  served  to  pinpoint 
problems  which  exist,  not  only  In  Florida 
but  in  many  other  States  as  well,  regard- 
ing the  relationship  between  toll  facilities 
and  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems. 

On  October  5,  1942,  on  the  occasion  of 
Inserting  in  the  Congressional  Record 
considerable  factual  data  concerning 
"toll  traps"  and  the  effect  of  toll  roads 
on  the  Pederal-aid  highway  systems,  I 
commented: 

A  careful  and  searcflilng  congressional  re- 
view of  this  problem  le  long  overdue.  Under 
these  clrcumBtances,  I  feel  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  Of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  undertake  a  detailed  In- 
vestigation of  the  entire  subject  of  toll  fa- 
cilities on  the  routes  at  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way system.  As  a  mennber  of  that  commit- 
tee, I  intend  to  press  vigorously  for  such  an 
Investigation. 

The  committee  members  began  to  agree 
with  me  more  and  more  that  public  hear- 
ings were  badly  needed  on  this  complex 
problem.  As  problems  arose  throughout 
the  Nation  from  the  location  of  toll  fa- 
cilities on  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems, the  cries  for  detailed  hearings  in- 
creased. 

Last  spring,  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program 
and  the  legislative  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  both  of  whl(di  are  subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  held 
17  days  of  public  hearings  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  toll  facilities  to  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  programs.  Those  hearings 
were  exactly  the  kind  of  hearings  I  en- 
visioned In  1962  when  I  called  for  a  de- 
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tailed  Investigation  and  careful,  seaith. 
ing  congressional  review  of  the  entli* 
subject  of  toll  facilities  on  the  routes  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  systems.  The 
testimony  we  heard,  which  niunbers  some 
944  printed  pages,  showed  conclusively 
the  need  for  corrective  legislation  con- 
ceming  several  aspects  of  this  matter 

The  fact  that  under  existing  law  Uie 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  does  not 
even  have  to  be  consulted  about  the  crai- 
struction  of  a  toll  facility  upon  the  route 
of  a  Federal-aid  highway.  Including  one 
on  the  Interstate  System,  imless  Federal- 
aid  highway  fimds  have  been  expended 
on  the  highway  section  Involved  was 
graphically  Illustrated  during  these  hear- 
ings by  the  disclosure  that  the  construc- 
tion of  Interstate  Route  95  in  Georgia  as 
a  toll  road  was  being  seriously  considered 
and  by  the  disclosure  that  the  Boston  ex- 
tension  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
was  actually  constructed  as  a  toll  road 
when  it  could  have  been  constructed  as  a 
toll-free  road  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paying  90  percent  of  the  cost,  in 
my  opinion,  these  examples  serve  to  fur- 
ther emphasize  the  need  for  legislation 
such  as  that  embodied  in  the  bill  which 
I  have  Introduced  today. 

There  is  another  serious  matter  In  this 
area  which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  I  am  very  troubled 
because  of  the  lack  of  any  clear  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the 
agreements  entered  into  under  section 
129(d)  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  dealing  with  toll  road  approaches 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  interprets 
these  agreements  In  one  way,  while  In 
some  cases  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments and  toll  authorities  interpret  them 
in  an  entirely  different  way.  The  com- 
mittee heard  witnesses  who  have  entered 
into  such  agreements  and  who  readily 
admit  that  they  did  not  tmderstand  the 
Bureau's  position  relative  to  the  limita- 
tions Imposed  upon  them  by  the  agree- 
ments. It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  when 
public  officials  enter  into  an  agreement, 
particularly  one  Involving  the  expend- 
iture of  large  sums  of  money,  limiting  the 
construction  of  urgently  needed  highway 
Improvements,  and  affecting  the  vested 
rights  of  bondholders  and  many  others, 
the  officials  are  delinquent  in  their  duties 
if  they  do  not  have  a  clear  and  precise 
understanding — a  true  meeting  of  the 
minds — £is  to  exactly  what  rights,  obliga- 
tions, and  responsibilities  are  created  by 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  first  Introduced 
legislation  concerning  toll  facilities  in 
1961,  a  total  of  798  miles  of  new  toll  high- 
way facilities  were  opened  to  traffic  In  the 
United  States  through  1965.  We  can  ex- 
pect many  more  miles  of  toll  facilities, 
particularly  if  the  Congress  does  not  take 
early  action  to  solve  the  financial  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  and  to  complete  the  Inter- 
state System  at  a  reasonably  early  date. 
Under  these  circumstances.  It  Is  essential 
that  Federal  laws  and  policies  provide  for 
effective  and  rational  coordination  of 
toll-free  highway  facilities. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  hearings  pro- 
vided the  committee  with  detailed  infor- 
mation which  will  enable  it  to  devise 
clarifying,  corrective  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 
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Toward  such  an  end.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
h»ve  introduced  a  bill  today  to  amend 
ictlon  129(b)  of  title  23  of  the  United 
Jiates  Code,  which  blllj^  enacted  will 
darify  this  situation.  The  bill  which  I 
tatooduced  today  is  identical  to  my  bill. 
Hit  11685,  of  the  last  Congress.  The 
text  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows : 

HJi.  2304 
A  bUl  to  amend  section  129(b)  of  tttle  23. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  toU  roads, 
bridges,  and  tunneU  on  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rtm-esentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  129,  United  States  Code,  is 
unended  by  adding  the  following  material 
jfter  the  last  sentence  of  the  subsection: 
"After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  all 
Mreements  between  the  Secretary  and  a  State 
wghway  department  for  the  construction  of 
miects  on  the  Interstate  System  shall  oon- 
ttln  a  clause  providing  that  no  toll  road, 
bridge  or  tunnel  will  be  constructed  on  the 
interstate  highway  route  involved  without 
the  official  concurrence  of  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  concur  in  any  such  con- 
itrucUon  unless  he  shall  affirmatively  find 
tiut,   under    the    particular    clrcumsUnces 
enatlng  the  construcUon  of  such  road,  bridge, 
or  tunnel  as  a  toll  facility  rather  than  a  toU- 
Iree  facility  Is  in  the  public  Interest." 


a  flag  pole,  platfOTm,  or  any  other  device  for 
the  purpoee  of  displaying  the  flag  of  Panama 
In  the  Canal  Zone,  the  eovereign  control  of 
which  U  vested  In  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment by  virtue  ot  long  standing  treaty. 


CANAL  ZONE  SURRENDER  AND  PAN- 
AMA CANAL  GIVEAWAY  MUST  BE 
BLOCKED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross],  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
gravest  policy  questions  with  which  I 
have  been  associated  for  a  number  of 
years  is  that  of  the  Panama  Canal  where 
U.S.  treaty-based  sovereignty  over  the 
CJanal  Zone  now  stands  Imperiled  because 
of  a  series  of  blunders  that  are  worse 
than  crimes.  It  Is  important,  especially 
for  new  Members  of  the  Congress,  to 
know  that  the  present  crisis  affecting  the 
Panama  Canal  enterprise  was  not  sud- 
denly thrust  upon  us  but  that  it  has  a 
long  history. 

When  the  question  of  the  formal  dis- 
play of  the  Panama  flag  In  the  Canal 
Zone  first  came  up  following  anti-U.S. 
riots  in  Panama,  the  subject  was  stud- 
led  at  length  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  reported 
out  House  Concurrent  Resolution  459, 
88th  Congress,  in  opposition  to  such  dis- 
play. On  February  2,  1960,  after  con- 
siderable debate,  the  House  adopted  this 
resolution  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
381  to  12. 

Seven  days  later,  on  February  9,  this 
body  unanimously  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment, introduced  by  myself,  to  the  1961 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  related  agencies.  This 
measure  provided  that: 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  In 
title  n  of  this  act  shall  be  used  to  construct 


What  happened?  In  the  Senate, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  459,  be- 
cause of  opposition  of  the  Department  of 
State,  was  pigeonholed  In  the  Commit- 
tee of  Foreign  Relations.  The  Senate, 
however,  when  given  an  opportvmity  to 
vote  on  the  amended  appropriation  bill, 
passed  it  unanimously.  Thus,  the 
amendment  became  law. 

As  predicted  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
near  the  close  of  that  session  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood],  soon  after 
the  Congress  adjourned  and  in  total  dis- 
regard of  the  formally  expressed  intent 
of  the  Congress,  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States  on  September  17,  1960, 
authorized  the  display  of  one  Panama 
flag  at  Shaler  Triangle  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Apparently  this  action  was  taken 
on  the  recommendations  of  his  brother. 
Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  such  token  recogni- 
tion would  beguile  Panamanian  leaders 
from  their  radicsd  demands. 

Since  that  time  succeeding  Presidents 
have  extended  the  number  of  Panama- 
nian flags  displayed  in  the  zone,  thereby 
giving  full  credence  to  extreme  Panama- 
nian claims  of  full  sovereignty  over  the 
zone,  which  is  now  in  a  condition  of 
chaos. 

Unfortunately,  the  mass  news  media 
of  our  country,  apparently  dominated  by 
the  White  House  and  State  Department, 
has  not  only  failed  to  present  the  Canal 
Zone  sovereignty  issue  but  also  has  de- 
clined to  publish  vital  facts.  These,  if 
known  by  our  people,  would  present  the 
giveaway  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  ctmal 
under  present  administrative  plans. 

The  facts  incident  to  the  current  canal 
treaty  negotiations  have  been  wholly 
suppressed  in  Panama  by  the  Panama- 
nian Government  and  every  attempt  has 
been  made  by  our  own  Government  to 
assure  a  similar  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  United  States.  Thus  we  have  in 
tKJth  countries  the  tragedy  of  silence, 
and  this  on  one  of  the  gravest  questions 
in  diplomatic  history. 

Our  Department  of  State,  sad  to  re- 
late, has  long  been — and  is  now — timid, 
servile,  weak,  obsequious,  unmindful  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  altogether  indifferent  to  our  just 
and  indispensable  rights,  power,  and  au- 
thority over  the  canal  enterprise,  which 
are  vital  for  the  protection  of  the  free 
world. 

The  result  is  that  the  conspirators  in 
Panama  and  their  collaborators  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government 
have  been  able  to  advance  the  long- 
range  Red  program  for  undermining  our 
legal  position  in  the  Canal  Zone  vir- 
tually unopposed. 

Flying  the  first  Panamanian  fiag  on 
the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  territory  in  1960  was 
the  thrust  of  the  camel's  nose  into  the 
tent  and  now,  through  the  process  of 
piecemeal  erosions,  the  whole  body  of  the 
brute  is  almost  within  the  tent.  If  the 
new  treaties  now  being  negotiated  are 
ratified  that  means  that  the  entire  body 
will  be  enclosed. 


Fortunately,  some  of  the  Nation's  most 
gifted  publicists  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  situation  and 
thus  to  oppose  what  is  taking  place  at 
Panama  and  In  Washington. 

In  the  November  7  and  14,  1966.  issues 
of  the  Dan  Smoot  Report  are  two  ad- 
mirable articles  on  the  Panama  Canal 
situation  by  Dan  Smoot,  one  of  our  best 
informed  and  most  fearless  commenta- 
tors on  public  events.  In  these,  he  smn- 
marlzes  the  preparations  for  the  give- 
away at  Panama  now  In  process  and  the 
plan  to  haul  down  the  U.S.  flag. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  managed 
news  procedures  that  now  feature  the 
operations  of  our  Government,  special 
attention  is  invited  to  the  revealing  de- 
scription in  the  November  14  article  of 
the  atrocities  committed  during  the  Jan- 
uary 1964  riots  in  which  flve  Americans 
are  reported  as  having  been  hanged. 
Although  there  have  long  been  rumors 
of  atrocities  against  US.  citizens  in  Pan- 
ama during  the  January  1964  mob  at- 
tacks on  the  Canal  Zone,  we  do  not 
yet  know  the  extent  of  them  because  of 
the  controlled  press  and  the  silence  Im- 
posed by  the  two  goverrmients. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  conduct 
of  our  Isthmian  Canal  policies  has.  in- 
deed, been  tragically  inept.    For  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  authentic  informa- 
tion, the  scholarly  and  splendidly  docu- 
mented addresses  and  statements  in  the 
Congressional  Record   by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Representative 
Daniel   J.   Flood,   are   an  unsurpassed 
source  of  information.    An  assembly  of 
his    signiflcant    contributions,    1958-66, 
pursuant  to  a  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion   925,   89th   Congress,   unanimously 
adopted  by  both  Houses,  was  published 
in  one  volume  as  House  Document  No. 
474  under  the  title  of  "Isthmian  Canal 
Policy  Questions,"  and  has  been  distrib- 
uted to  all  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Because  of  the  pertinence  and  time- 
liness of  the  two  previously  mentioned 
articles  by  Dan  Smoot,  I  shall  quote  both 
as  parts  of  my  remarks  and  commend 
them  for  reading  by' all  concerned  with 
the  canal  question.  Also  I  urge  citizens 
of  our  country,  in  and  out  of  this  body,  to 
write  their  views  on  the  canal  treaty 
question  to  Members  of  the  Senate  as 
recommended  by  Dan  Smoot.  Only  an 
aroused  public  sentiment  can  prevent 
the  un-American  and  pusillanimous  at- 
tempt by  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  to  surrender  its  indispens- 
able authority  with  respect  to  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 

The   two   indicated   articles   by   Dan 
Smoot  follow: 


[From  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Dallas,  Tex., 

Nov.  7, 1966] 

Pbkparatton  roB  thc  Panama  Oivxawat 

On  October  7,  1966,  the  foreign  minister  ol 

Panama  said  that  tallcs  with  U.S.  negotiators 

are  well  on  the  way  toward  an  agreement  to 

abrogate  the  treaty  of  1903.» 

The  importance  of  that  statement  is  In- 
calculable. President  Johnson — sacrlflc- 
Ing  American  lives  In  Vietnam  under  pre- 
text of  fighting  communism  and  protecting 
American  security  Interests — Is  preparing  to 


1  "New  Canal  Treaty  Said  Well  Along,"  by 
Sam  Pope  Brewer,  The  Dallas  Morning  News, 
October  8, 1966,  p.  AS. 
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surrender  vital  American  interests  to  Pan- 
ama, In  compliance  with  demands  which 
Communists  have  been  making  for  years.' 

The  Panama  Canal  Zone  Is  United  States 
territory  as  clearly  and  completely  as  the 
City  of  Washington  Is.  President  Jobnaon 
has  no  more  right  to  grant  Panama  sover- 
eignty over  our  Canal  Zone  than  to  cede  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  the  Soviet  Union.' 

The  ciirrent  talks  which  are  "well  on  the 
way"  toward  our  final  surrender  In  Panama 
have  been  going  on  since  April  1964.  Piece- 
meal surrender,  for  the  ptirpose  of  appeasing 
Conununlsts  and  other  agitators,  has  been 
going  on  since  the  days  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

It  Is  a  twice-told  tale  which  needs  to  be 
told  again. 

Prior  to  1903,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  was 
a  province  of  Colombia.  The  revolution 
which  separated  Panama  from  Colombia  was 
promoted  by  a  New  York  lawyer  and  five 
ambltlotis  men  In  Panama,  three  of  whom 
were  United  States  citizens.  This  group, 
backed  by  the  United  States  Government, 
created  the  nation  of  Panama  In  1903.' 

At  that  time,  Panama  (a  land  of  chronic 
political  instability,  owned  by  a  few  wealthy 
families)  was  the  pesthole  of  the  world.  Vir- 
ulent tropical  diseases  had  to  be  conquered 
before  we  could  wrench  worthless  land  from 
the  voracious  Jaws  of  a  steaming  jungle  and 
convert  It  Into  a  mighty  waterway  to  lift 
ships  over  the  bedrock  of  the  continental 
divide.  Many  American  lives  and  millions  of 
American  tax  dollars  went  into  that  dual 
miracle  of  sanitation  and  engineering.' 

The  Republic  of  Panama  was  not  a  part- 
ner in  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise:  she  was 
the  principal  beneficiary. 

In  oiu:  1903  treaty  with  the  new  Republic 
of  Panama,  we  bought  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone — a  ten-mlle-wlde  strip  across  the  Isth- 
mvis,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — for  10 
million  dollars  plus  an  annvilty.  The  an- 
nuity was  not  a  lease  or  rental  fee:  it  was 
a  guarantee  of  revenue  to  keep  the  Panama 
government  alive.  We  acquired  full  owner- 
ship and  sovereignty,  by  grant  in  perpetuity, 
making  the  Canal  Zone  United  States  terri- 
tory forever.* 

When  Roosevelt  extended  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1933,  he  gave 
a  boost  to  communist  activity  throughout 
the  world.  Most  Latin  American  nations  fol- 
lowed Roosevelt's  lead  in  recognizing  the 
lawless  ECremlin  gang  as  a  lawful  govern- 
ment. Communist  agitators  who  bad  been 
operating  illegally,  came  out  in  the  open 
with  their  "yankee  Imperialism"  propaganda: 
and  many  became  successful  politicians. 

The  grotmd  swell  of  anti-United  States 
prc^Mkganda,  which  developed  south  of  the 
border  after  our  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  one  reason  for  PJ>Jl.'s  "good 
neighbor"  policy  in  Latin  America.  FJOH. 
presented  his  "good  neighbor"  policy  in  a  way 
which  Implied  that  the  United  States  had 
formerly  been  a  bad  neighbor.  This  en- 
coxirsged  more  anti-United  States  activity 
until  everyone,  north  and  south,  was  ready 
for  us  to  "make  amends"  for  past  behavior. 

The  most  Important  consequence  was  a 
renegotiation  of  our  treaty  agreem«nts  with 
Panama.  In  the  Hull-Alfaro  Treaty  (signed 
March  2,  1936,  but  not  ratified  by  the  U^S. 
Senate  until  July  25, 1939) ,  the  United  States 
raised  annuity  payments  to  Panama  from 
360  thousand  dollars  to  430  thousand,  to 
compensate  for  the  40%  loss  in  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  which  had  resulted  from 
Rooeevelt's  taking  us  off  the  gold  standard  in 
1034.    This  concession  was  reasonable.* 

In  the  1936-39  treaty,  we  renounced  the 
1903  treaty  provision  which  nxade  Panama 
a  protectorate  of  the  United  States;  and  we 
renounced  our  right  to  maintain  public  order 


'"Panama — ^Part  I,"  and  "Panama — ^Part 
n,"  The  Dan  Smoot  Report,  January  20  and 
27,  1964,  pp.  17-32  ( 1  copy  for  25*.  8  for  $1.00) . 


in  Panama,  outside  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
These  concessions  were  Incongruous,  because 
we  must  protect  Panama  from  anarchy  as 
long  as  we  maintain  and  defend  the  Canal. 
Now  we  have  the  responsibility  without  clear 
treaty  authority.' 

The  most  harmful  concessions  Roosevelt 
made  In  the  treaty  of  1936-39  were:  (1) 
renimclaUon  of  our  right  of  eminent  domain 
for  the  acquisition  of  property,  in  Colon  and 
Panama  City,  needed  for  canal  purposes;  and 
(2)  renunciation  of  our  right  to  build  de- 
fense bases  in  Panama  outside  the  ten-mile 
Canal  Zone.  Rooeevelt's  treaty  of  1936-39 
left  us  with  the  responsibility  of  defending 
the  Canal  Zone — for  ourselves,  Panama,  and 
every  other  maritime  nation — but  with  no 
room  to  stand  and  fight.  In  less  than  two 
months  after  the  treaty  was  ratified  in  1939, 
World  War  n  began  in  Europe;  and  we  were 
begging  Panama  for  defense  sites  to  protect 
the  Canal.  We  had  to  pay  heavily  for  134 
base-sites  which  had  been  ours  under  the 
1903  treaty  provlslona.' 

Before  the  guns  <jf  World  War  II  were 
silent,  Panama  was  demanding  evacuation  of 
American  bases,  and  more  changes  In  U.S.- 
Panama treaties.  President  Truman  evac- 
uated most  of  the  bases  and  gave  them  to 
Panama.  President  Elsenhower,  his  first 
year  in  office,  sent  a  team  to  change  the 
treaties.' 

The  result  was  the  Elsenhower-Remon 
Treaty  of  1955,  In  which  the  United  States: 
(1)  increased  annuity  payments  from  $430 
thousand  to  91.93  million;  (2)  gave  Panama 
land  and  other  properties — Including  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company's  yards  and  termi- 
nal stations  in  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Pana- 
ma; (3)  promised  Dp  build  a  $27  million 
bridge  across  the  Canal  on  the  Pacific  side. 
The  only  thing  Panama  gave  us  In  the  1955 
treaty  was  the  right  to  use,  for  15  years,  the 
Rio  Hato  Air  Base — which  we  had  built  for 
World  War  II  and  had  given  to  Panama  In 
1948.' 

The  American  property  which  Elsenhower 
gave  Panama  (valued  at  about  $20  million) 
quickly  deteriorated  into  uselessness.'  Be- 
fore 1956,  the  United  States,  In  order  to  en- 
force sanitation  rules  necessary  to  pubUc 
health  in  Panama,  collected  garbage  In  the 
citiee  of  Colon  and  Panama.  Panamanians 
considered  this  service  an  affront  to  their  na- 
tional dignity.  We  p«rn[sltted  them  to  collect 
their  own  garbage — and  Colon  and  Panama 
became  filthy  places,  their  streets  Uttered 
with  refuse. 

As  soon  as  the  1956  treaty  was  ratified, 
Panama  started  agitating  for  more  conces- 
sions— specifically  for  recognition  of  Panama 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  for  60% 
of  gross  revenue  from  the  Canal.  Gross 
revenue  from  the  Canal  is  about  $43  million 
a  year;  net  revenue  Is  less  than  $3  million. 
Panama — with  no  investment,  or  respon- 
sibility for  operating,  maintaining,  defend- 
ing the  Canal — gets.  In  annuity  alone,  more 
than  half  of  net  revenues.  Corollary  bene- 
fits of  Canal  operattons  are  the  very  life 
blood  of  Panama's  economy. 

In  May,  1958,  mobs  of  Panama  "students," 
incited  and  led  by  communists,  demon- 
strated for  "Panama  sovereignty  In  the 
Canal  Zone"  by  invading  the  U.S.  Zone  and 
planting  70  Panama  flags.  U.S.  authorities 
removed  the  flags  and  gave  them  to  the 
Panama  government.  Riots  In  Panama  en- 
sued, and  lasted  some  3  weeks.  Our  State 
Department  tried  to  appease  Panamanians: 
by  annoiinclng  that  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower 
would  soon  visit  Panama  on  a  "good-wlU" 
trip.' 

On  November  3,  1969,  Panama  mobs  again 
demonstrated  for  I^nama  sovereignty  by 
Invading  our  Canal  Zone  to  plant  the  Pan- 
ama flag.  They  also  pulled  down  the  Ameri- 
can flag  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Panama, 
mutilated  It,  and  hoisted  the  Panama  flag. 
During  tiie  day,  83  people  were  Injured. 
Some  of  the  injured  were  American  soldiers 
who  had  been  pelted  with  rocks.     The  mobs 


were  led  by  communists  and  prominent 
Panama  politicians  who  apparently  had  the 
sanction  of  the  Panama  government,  which 
had  ordered  Panama  police  to  stay  a«ay 
from  the  scenes  of  violence.' 

Our  State  Department  tried  to  appeaat 
Panamanians  by  ordering  U.S.  Embassy  per. 
sonnel  In  Panama  to  "curtail"  the  flying  of 
the  American  flag  in  front  of  our  Embawy. 
Elsenhower  tried  to  appease  them  by  an- 
nouncing that  Panama  does  have  "titular 
sovereignty"  over  the  Canal  Zone." 

Congress  reacted  angrily  to  Elsenhower'8 
announcement.  On  February  2,  1960,  the 
House  passed  a  Resolution  (381  to  12)  which 
In  essence,  said  that  we  should  not  permit 
the  flag  of  Panama  to  be  fiown  in  our  Canal 
Zone.  On  February  9,  1960,  the  House,  in  an 
amendment  to  an  appropriations  bill,  pro. 
hlblted  the  expenditure  of  tax  money  for  any 
flagpole  to  fly  Panama's  flag  In  our  Zone. 
On  September  17,  1960,  (after  Congress,  had 
adjourned)  Elsenhower,  defying  Congreea, 
ordered  the  flag  of  Panama  to  be  flown  at 
key  places  in  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  to  demon, 
strate  Panama's  "titular  sovereignty"  over 
the  whole  Zone. 

On  October  25,  1960,  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy expressed  approval  of  Elsenhower's  ac- 
tion, but  said  It  should  have  been  taken  18 
months   earlier.' 

On  June  15,  1962,  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Chlarl  of  Panama  signed  a  secret 
memorandum  agreeing  to  renegotiate  the 
1903   treaty.* 

On  October  12,  1962,  the  Thatcher  Ferry 
Bridge  at  Balboa  (which  the  U.S.  had  prom- 
ised In  the  1955  treaty)  was  dedicated.  Dur- 
ing the  ceremonies,  a  riot  erupted,  and  a 
Panama  mob  desecrated  the  American  flag.' 

On  October  29,  1962,  President  Kennedy 
ordered  the  raising  of  the  Panama  flag  at  the 
American  Canal  Zone  Administration 
Building.' 

On  January  10,  1963,  the  State  Depart- 
ment announced  that  the  United  States  bad 
agreed:  (1)  to  permit  the  Panama  flag  to  be 
flown  with  the  U.S.  flag  anywhere  In  the 
Canal  Zone;  (3)  to  recognize  Panama's 
sovereign  right  to  issue  papers  of  authoriza- 
tion (exequaturs)  to  foreign  consuls  oper- 
ating In  the  Canal  Zone;  (3)  to  use  Panama 
postage  In  the  Canal  Zone;  (4)  to  grant 
Panamanians  In  the  Canal  Zone  opportuni- 
ties and  privileges  equal  to  those  of  U.S. 
citizens.  Including  XJJB.  Social  Security 
benefits.' 

On  JvUy  23, 1963,  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced  another  agreement  conferring  more 
benefits  and  concessions  on  Panamanians 
employed  in  the  Canal  Zone.  On  October  29, 
1963,  the  Panama  government  announced 
official  arrangements  for  Panama  Inde- 
pendence Day  parades,  inside  the  Canal  Zone, 
On  November  6,  1963,  the  City  Council  of 
Panama  held  an  official  Council  meeting  on 
the  steps  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
House  in  the  Canal  Zone.* 

In  December,  1963,  the  American  Canal 
Zone  Governor  (Robert  J.  Fleming,  Jr.) 
ordered  that  the  n.S.  flag  could  no  longer  be 
flown  at  the  U.S.  Court  House  or  at  American 
schools  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Americans  were 
even  ordered  not  to  fly  the  American  flag  at 
the  Oamboa  War  Memorial  inside  the  Canal 
Zone — a  memorial  to  American  soldiers  who 
died  in  World  War  II.' 

On  January  7,  1964,  American  students 
raised  the  American  flag  at  the  American 
Balboa  High  School  In  the  American  Zone. 
The  principal  and  a  Canal  Zone  official  took 
the  flag  down.    The  students  raised  another 
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•"U.S.  Giving  Up  Oanal;  Agrees  to  Scrap 
Panama  Pact,  Write  New  One,"  Chicago  Trib- 
une, September  26,  1966,  pp.  1,  2. 

<"The  Panama  Canal — It  Must  Remain 
American,"  by  Dr.  Charles  Callan  Tanslll 
(Committee  on  Pan-American  Policy,  60  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017; 
price:  16^),  12  pp. 


<M  and  gave  the  pledge  of  allegiance.  Offl- 
^  announced  that  the  flagpole  would  be 
ZeMved.  Students  kept  raising  the  Amer- 
^flag  each  morning,  taking  it  down  at 
2j*t,  and  keeping  vigil  over  the  flagpole  to 
^eiit  its  removal.' 

"on  January  9,  1964,  mobs  of  Panamanians 
^ted  to  protest  the  flying  of  the  American 
^t  Balboa  High  School.  The  riots  spread 
tiwouKhout  Panama  and  the  American  Canal 
Sne  When  they  ended  on  January  13,  an 
Mmense  amount  of  American  property  had 
bim  destroyed  or  damaged.  Twenty-one 
oemle  were  dead  (Including  4  American 
Sdler8),and300lnjured.= 

Present  negotiations,  already  "weU  on  the 
-gv"  toward  total  surrender  of  American 
Mverelgnty  In  the  Canal  Zone,  were  Initiated 
by  President  Johnson  as  a  result  of  the  1964 
riots. 

iFiom  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Dallas,  Tex., 
'  Nov.  1, 1966] 

O^jB  PI.AO  Is  Coming  Down  in  Panama 
Present  U.  S.-Panama  negotiations  of  a  new 
treaty  (to  meet  demands  of  Panama  pol- 
iticians  and    of    International    commujiism 
that  the  U.  S.  surrender  sovereignty  over  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone)  were  initiated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  a  result  of  the  bloody  Pan- 
ama riots  In  January,  1964.    Those  riots  were 
precipitated  by  Panama  mobs  protesting  be- 
cause American  students  raised  an  American 
flag,  at  an  American   high   school.   In   the 
American   Canal   Zone.     Here   are   excerpts 
jrom  a  contemporary  log  kept  by  a  La  Crosse, 
Wisconsin,  radio  conunentator  who  was  in 
Panama  as  a  tourist  at  the  time  of  the  riots: 
"The  Canal  Zone  radio  went  off  the  air 
at  11  last  night.  .  .  .  The  radio  announcers 
[on  Panama  stations  outside  the  American 
Canal  Zone]  are  screaming  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs  ...  'to  kill  all  the  Americans  you  see.' 
Thelma  King,  a  deputado  (congress-woman) 
and  Communist,  screaming  for  two  hours  on 
the  radio  and  loudspeakers  In  the  city — ^to 
bunt  out  all  the  Americans  and  butcher  them 
In  the  streets.  .  .  . 

"All  kinds  of  armament  ...  in  the  hands 
of  the  mob:  pistols,  clube,  Molotov  cock- 
tails. .  .  .  Snipers  previously  posted  on  the 
surrounding  rooftops  .  .  .  [firing]  with  rifles 
at  the  [American  Canal  Zone]  police.  .  .  . 
The  looters  .  . .  running  In  mobs  .  .  .  looking 
In  the  streets  and  in  windows  for  Americans 
to  kUl.  .  .  . 

"Then  they  attacked  the  U.  S.  Embassy. 
We  .  .  .  phoned  there,  and  were  told  to  hang 
up  as  they  were  b\isy  evacuating.  Bo,  there 
^  ^ere — no  protection,  and  it  appeared  the 
U,  S.  didn't  give  a  damn  about  us.  .  .  . 

"A  show  of  force  any  time  during  this  anU- 
Amerlcan  Red-Inspired  riot  would  have 
brought  a  quick  end  .  .  .  and  saved  how 
many  American  lives?  How  many  Americans 
are  now  dead  in  their  apartments,  or  torn 
to  pieces  and  hacked  to  bits?  How  many  are 
dead  In  the  outside  villages  hanging  from 
trees  and  lamp  posts?  How  many?  ...  We 
know  for  sure  the  Panamanians  hanged  five 
Americans.  Cut  one  more  up  in  little  pieces 
with  machetes.  This  news  .  .  .  has  been 
dasslfled  as  secret  and  the  .  .  .  classifying  Is 
being  done  by  our  own  government.  .  .  ."  > 
(  All  fighting  in  which  Americans  were  in- 
volved ocCTured  Inside  our  Canal  Zone  where 
American  troops  were  trying  to  protect  Amer- 
ican lives  and  American  property  from  for- 
eign mobs  which  had  Invaded  American  soil. 
Nonetheless,  the  Panama  President  accused 
the  United  States  of  "aggression,"  and  broke 
diplomatic  relations  saying  he  would  not 
resume  relations  until  the  U.S.  promised  t» 
renegotiate  U.S.-Panama  treaties. 


President  Johnson  said  he  would  not  yield 
to  force  and  that  violence  was  no  basis  for 
talks;  yet,  he  rushed  Thomas  Mann  to  Pana- 
ma for  talks.  On  January  23,  1964,  Johnson 
made  an  appeal  for  Panama  to  restore  diplo- 
matic relations  with  us,  promising  to  discuss 
or  renegotiate  anything.  Commenting  on 
the  riots,  Johnson  placed  as  much  blame  on 
American  youngsters  who  had  raised  an 
American  flag  as  on  comnaunist-led  Panama 
mobs  who  had  murdered,  vandalized,  and 
pillaged  for  more  than  a  week.' 

On  March  21,  1964,  Johnson  sent  Panama 
another  conciliatory  message  re-emphaslzlng 
his  vrtlllngness  to  discuss  anything  desired 
by  Panama. 

On  April  3,  1964,  Johnson  resumed  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Panama — on  Panama's 
terms — and  began  negotiations  for  "prompt 
elimination  of  the  causes  of  conflict  between 
the  two  countries,  vTlthout  limitations  or 
preconditions  of  any  kind."  ■ 

On  AprU  5,  1964,  when  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  died,  the  American  and  Panama 
flags  were  lowered  to  half-mast  In  our  Canal 
Zone.  A  few  Panama  "students"  objected. 
The  U.S.  State  Department,  on  orders  from 
Johnson,  had  the  Panama  flag  raised  to  full 
staff,  above  the  American  flag — In  defiance 
of  American  military  regulations,  which  for- 
bid the  fiylng  of  any  fiag  above  ours  on 
American  soil  or  at  any  American  military 
installation.* 

On  July  10,  1964,  an  Alliance  for  Progress 
team  submitted  to  the  government  o/  Pan- 
ama a  report  saying  that  Panama  should  be 
given  a  more  Important  role  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Canal;  that  Panamanians 
should  be  promoted  to  positions  of  high 
responsibility  in  the  Canal  organization;  and 
that  the  U.S.  shotUd  return  to  Panama  all 
land  In  the  Canal  Zone  that  Is  not  In- 
dispensable for  maintenance,  defense,  and 
sanitation  of  the  Canal.'  Alliance  for 
Progress  Is  the  organization  which  dispenses 
United  States  tax  money  to  Panama  and 
other  Latin  American  countries. 

On  July  15,  1964,  the  government  of  Pan- 
ama released  a  report  revealing  its  future 
plans  for  the  Canal  Zone.  Among  other 
things,  Panama  will  force  all  Canal  Zone 
residents  (Panamanians  and  non-Panama- 
nians alike)  to  move  out.  This  will  require 
them  to  live  somewhere  In  the  Republic  of 
Panama  where  the  government  of  Panama 
can  levy  income  taxes  on  them.  This  plan 
is  supported,  in  part,  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.* 

On  December  18,  1964,  President  John- 
son— ^with  the  election  safely  behind  him — 
announced  that  he  would  negotiate  a  new 
treaty  to  recognize  Panama's  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone.^ 

On  September  24,  1965,  Johnson  gave  a 
progress  report,  saying  that,  after  18  months 
of  negotiations,  the  U.S.  and  Panama  had 
decided  to  abolish  the  1903  treaty,  replacing 
It  vrtth  a  new  one  which  would  recognize 
Panama's  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  permit  "political,  economic,  and  social 
Integration"  of  the  Zone  into  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  The  new  treaty  will  also  pro- 
vide for  a  new  sea-level  canal  across  Pan- 
ama— If  the  commission  studying  the  prob- 


lem decides  that  Panama  Is  the  best  place 
for  a  new  canal.* 

Johnson  says  he  thinks  the  new  sea-level 
canal  being  planned  can  be  built  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Canal:  but  he  promises  that 
Panama  will  receive  "adequate  compensa- 
tion for  any  economic  damage  suffered"  if 
the  new  canal  Is  built  elsewhere.  The  im- 
plication of  this  promise  Is  enormous. 
Panama's  two  largest  cities — Colon  and 
Panama  City,  at  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
terminals  of  the  Panama  Canal — will  die  if 
a  bigger  Canal  is  built  elsewhere.  John- 
son's promise  of  "adequate  compensation" 
can  mean  nothing  less  than  putting  Pan- 
ama's two  major  cities  on  the  American 
dole  forever.' 

On  October  7,  1965,  Diogenes  de  la  Rosa 
(an  admitted  marxlst  who  Is  Panama's  nego- 
tiator in  treaty  talks  with  the  U.S.)  spoke 
to  the  Panama  National  Assembly,  giving 
Panama's  official  reaction  to  the  promises 
President  Johnson  had  made  on  September 
24.  De  la  Rosa  said  that  Panama's  objective 
is  "a  Panamanian  canal  in  Panamaniaoi  ter- 
ritory under  the  Panamanian  fiag."  He  ac- 
knowledged that  in  1964,  Panama's  direct 
Income  from  the  Canal  was  $115.4  million, 
which  generated  activities  totaling  another 
$233  million  for  Panama.  This  Income  de- 
rived from  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  was  39% 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama's  gross  national 
product  ($578.8  million) — a  "fearful  figure," 
de  la  Rosa  said." 

Panama  demands  that  the  U.S.  continue 
to  supply  technology,  experience,  and  money 
to  operate  the  Canal,  but  under  Panamanian 
direction  and  sovereigfnty,  guaranteeing  to 
Panama  whatever  econoinic  benefits  Panama 
feels  she  should  receive.  Panama  also  de- 
mands that  we  pay  for  the  privilege  of  ren- 
dering such  vital  services  to  Panama  by: 
(1)  constructing  another  bridge  across  the 
Canal — ^thls  one  on  the  Atiantic  side;  (3) 
providing  ports,  piers,  and  auxiliary  Installa- 
tions for  the  dtles  of  Panama  and  Colon; 
(3)  improving  and  expanding  our  facilities 
for  furnishing  sanitary  water  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama;  (4)  providing  short-range  and 
long-range  "training  of  Panamanians  In  sJl 
occupations."  "  In  other  words,  they  want 
us  to  pay  for  a  poverty  program  that  will 
embrace  the  total  population  of  Panama. 

On  February  3,  1966,  Dr.  Amulfo  Alias 
(former  President  of  Panama  who  was  de- 
feated by  Marco  A.  Robles  In  1064)  said  the 
Panamanian  people  will  accept  no  treaty 
with  the  U.S.  which  Is  negotiated  by  the 
Robles  administration.  Asked  whether  he 
would  support  a  Hobles-negotlated  treaty 
that  conformed  with  his  own  position.  Arias 
said,  facetiously: 

"If  the  treaty  U  very  good — ^If  they  give 
us  a  few  Uttle  things  like  New  York  City— we 
accept  it."  " 

When  the  January,  1964,  riots  erupted  In 
Panama,  a  propaganda  campaign  against  the 
Panama  Canal  erupted  In  the  United  States. 
The  theme  of  the  campaign  was  that  the 
Panama  Canal,  great  in  its  time  but  now 
Inadequate  and  obsolete,  should  be  replaced 
with  a  larger  sea-level  canal.  On  Septem- 
ber 2,  1964,  Congress  hastily  passed  a  bill 
appropriating  a  large  amount  of  tax  money 


1  "Ia  Crosse  Man,  Caught  in  Panama  Riots, 
Writes  Home,"  by  Don  Athnoe,  The  La  Crosse 
Tribune,  January  30,  1964,  p.  1  and  the  edi- 
torial page 


'"Johnson  Talk  on  Panama,"  The  New 
York  Times,  January  24,  1964,  p.  13. 

•"Texts  on  Panama  Accord,"  The  New 
York  Times,  AprU  4,  1964,  p.  2 

« "Humble  Pie,"  editorial.  The  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News.  April  28,  1964,  Sec.  4,  p.  2 

«"RP  Needs  Bigger  Role  in  PC,  Alliance 
Says,"  Panama  American,  Jtily  10,  1964,  p.  1 

•"Shift  Zonlans  To  RP,  Levy  Taxes,  RP 
Asks,"  Panama  American,  July  15,  1964,  p.  1 

'  "U.S.  Decides  To  Dig  A  New  Canal  At  Sea 
Level  In  Latin  America  and  Renegotiate 
Panama  Pact,"  by  Tad  Szulc,  The  New  York 
Times.  December  19,  1964,  «).  1.  10 


» "UJS.  to  Scrap  1903  Treaty  With  Panama," 
by  Mike  Qulnn,  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 
September  25,  1965,  p.  1 

•"U.S.  Giving  Up  Canal,"  by  Michael 
Pakenham  and  Jules  DuBols,  Chicago  Tri- 
bune. September  25,  1965,  pp.  1,  2 

10  "RP'B  Sweeping  Treaty  Agenda  Revealed," 
Star  <t  Herald  (English-language  newspaper 
published  m  Panama),  October  8,  1965,  pp. 
1.  8 

"  "Arias  Says  Government  Lacks  Support 
To  Get  Treaty  Passed."  Star  &  Herald,  Febru- 
ary 4, 1966,  p.  1  ff. 
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tor  studies  of  sea-level  canal  alternatives  to 
the  present  Canal." 

The  propaganda  (preparing  Americans  to 
accept  without  protest  the  giveaway  of  one 
of  their  most  valuable  poesesslons,  by  con- 
vincing them  It  Is  no  longer  useful)  does  not 
recognize,  much  less  answer,  the  critical 
question:  If  our  government  will  not  hold 
on  to  the  Panama  Canal  which  it  has  owned 
and  operated  for  62  years,  will  our  govern- 
ment protect  a  multl-bllUon-doUar  Invest- 
ment In  a  new  canal? 

8urrend«'lng  our  Canal  Zone  territory  and 
giving  away  our  present  Canal  will  whet  for- 
eign appetites  for  more.  If  we  build  a  new 
canal  (in  Panama  or  elsewhere  In  Central 
America)  the  nation  that  provides  the  right- 
of-way  will  demand  full  sovereignty  and 
ownership. 

In  all  Central  American  nations  where  a 
sea-level  canal  might  be  built,  general  politi- 
cal instability  is  so  commonplace,  and  com- 
munist influence  so  strong,  that  a  canal  op- 
erated under  any  authority  except  the  exclu- 
alve  authority  of  the  United  States  would  be 
a  detriment,  not  an  asset,  to  oiir  nation. 

From  the  day  the  Republic  of  Panama  was 
born,  her  economy  has  revolved  around  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  United  States.  Her  mUl- 
tary  security,  and  the  health  of  her  people, 
depend  on  us.  0\ir  treatment  of  Panama 
has  always  been  magnanimous.  Our  only 
disservice  to  that  nation  has  resulted  from 
our  government's  efforts  to  comply  with  the 
outrageous  demands  of  Panama  politicians — 
thus  encouraging  them  to  Seep  their  coun- 
try in  turmoil,  making  It  profitable  for  them 
to  play  politics  with  the  "yankee  Imperial- 
ism" propaganda  of  communism. 

The  treaty  of  1903 — the  birth  certificate  of 
the  BepubUc  of  Panama — did  not  give  us  too 
much  In  comparison  with  what  Panama  got. 

When  we  acquired  right  to  build  the  Canal, 
we  accepted  responsibility  to  maintain,  op- 
erate, and  defend  it.  A  vTilnerable,  critically- 
Impcntant,  ten-mile-wide  strip  of  land  such 
as  the  Canal  Zone  cannot  be  easily  defended 
by  military  bases  confined  within  the  strip 
Itaelf.  Our  government  did  not  insist  on  a 
wider  Canal  Zone  In  1903,  because  the  Treaty 
gave  us  the  right  to  acquire  any  property 
anyvBhere  in  Panama  which  might  be  needed 
for  operation,  sanitation,  or  defense  of  the 
Canal. 

In  the  treaty  of  193&-39  and  In  the  treaty 
of  1955,  the  RepubUc  of  Panama  promised 
to  cooperate  in  every  way  feasible  to  demon- 
strate mutual  understanding  and  cooperation 
between  the  two  cotintrtes  and  to  strengthen 
bonds  of  understanding  and  friendship  be- 
tween their  respective  peoples. 

Panama  has  blatantly  and  continuously 
violated  the  expressed  intent  of  both  treaties. 
Hence,  we  should  declare  both  treaties  null 
and  void.  We  should  return  to  the  terms 
of  the  original  treaty  of  1903,  and  enforce 
them  metic\ilously,  with  the  military  might 
of  our  nation  if  necessary. 

The  present  Panama  Canal  is  not  obsolete. 
It  Is  too  small  for  a  few  of  our  aircraft  car- 
riers, but  virlll  handle  most  of  our  naval  craft 
and  commercial  vessels.  We  should  keep  the 
Canal,  as  well  as  the  Zone  svirrounding  it, 
exclusively  under  our  Jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol, making  whatever  improvements  our  na- 
tional Interests  may  require.  We  do  not  need 
the  coiisent  or  approval  of  Panama.  All  we 
need  Is  an  aroused  and  detennlned  public 
which  will  compel  our  government  to  assert 
our  national  rights. 

Suggestion:  Begin  now  demanding  that 
Congress  stop  spending  tax  money  on  plans 
for  a  new  translsthmlan  canal.  Begin  now 
bombarding  U.S.  Senators  with  demands  that 
the  Senate  reject  the  new  U.S. -Panama  treaty 
when  President  Johnson  submits  it. 


A  DAY  TO  REMEMBER 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [»Cr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CSeorgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
December  5  was  a  landmark  day  in  the 
history  of  Montclair,  N.J.  For  it  was 
on  that  day  that  Lt.  Col.  Edwin  E.  (Buzz) 
Aldrin  returned  to  his  hopietown  to 
receive  a  hero's  welcome.  'TTiere  were 
numerous  difiBcultieB  in  arranging  a  re- 
ception for  this  courageous  American 
astronaut,  but  I  am  proud  to  say  the 
citizens  of  Montclair  met  the  challenge 
with  superb  ability  and  speed.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Montclair  Times  of  December 
15  commenting  on  this  historic  occasion 
and  the  local  effort  which  made  possible 
this  unforgettable  event.  As  the  edi- 
torial concludes,  it  was  "a  day  which 
showed  that  this  community,  given  a 
good  reason  and  a  sound  purpose,  can 
do  a  matchless  job." 

The  editorial  follows : 

A  Day  to  Remember 

In  its  constant  effort  for  perfection,  Mont- 
clair has  never  come  closer  than  it  did  on 
Dec.  5  when  Lieutenant  Colonel  Edwin  E. 
(Buzz)  Aldrin  returned  home  as  the  prin- 
cipal figure  in  a  walcome  whose  size  and 
warmth  surprised  evena  him. 

There  were  all  sorts  of  potential  obstacles 
when  the  Idea  was  first  broached  by  Commis- 
sioner Theodore  MacLachlan  who  became 
chairman  of  the  committee  In  charge.  There 
was  no  assurance,  for  Instance,  that  Buzz 
would  be  allowed  to  take  the  time  for  a 
hometown  visit.  Later,  when  the  assurance 
arrived,  the  date  was  problematical.  When 
the  date  was  finally  fixed,  the  time  was  short. 
In  addition,  Montclair  had  never  done  any- 
thing quite  like  It. 

But  Montclair's  citizenry  has  talent,  ex- 
perienced talent,  willing  talent.  This  talent 
went  to  work  with  unstinting  effort.  Mont- 
clair's citizenry  has  warmth  and  pride  in  its 
own.  Both  were  shown  on  Dec.  5,  beyond 
any  question. 

The  crowning  touch  was  the  honored 
guest,  himself.  He  fa  an  astronaut  to  the 
world,  a  lieutenant  colonel  to  the  Air  Force, 
a  doctor  of  philosophy  to  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  But  to  friends  and 
associates  of  his  boyhood  he  was,  and  will 
ever  remain.  Buzz. 

Dec.  5  was  a  day  Montclair  will  forever 
remember.  Not  only  was  It  a  day  when  one 
of  its  own  sons  was  honored,  but  a  day  which 
showed  that  this  community,  given  a  good 
reason  and  a  sound  purpose,  can  do  a  match- 
less Job. 


caught  between  the  long  range  need  to 
tailor  the  military  to  the  increased  tech- 
nological demands  of  warfare  in  a  nuc- 
lear  age  and  a  flooding  manpower  pool. 
Military  strategy  and  tactics  are  con- 
tinually imdergolng  radical  changes  in 
anticipation  of  future  developments. 
The  machinery  of  modem  defense  is  in- 
creasingly becoming  fantastically  more 
intricate  and  technical,  and  the  weapons 
systems  of  the  present  age  are  regarded 
as  but  a  passing  stage  in  the  headlong 
rush  to  technological  discovery.  Amer- 
ica's defense  is  now  so  complex,  its  de- 
mands for  highly  skilled  and  specialized 
manpower  so  great,  that  the  old-fash- 
ioned conscript  army,  in  which  many 
men  serve  short  terms  of  duty,  is  becom- 
ing less  and  less  suited  to  the  needs  of 
modem  arms  and  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  expensive  to  maintain.  The 
mission  of  the  Defense  Department  is  to 
make  the  National  Defense  ElstabUsh- 
ment  as  efScient  as  possible.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  the  principles  and 
practices  which  guide  the  recruitment, 
motivation,  compensation,  and  develop- 
ment of  men  have  not  changed  substan- 
tially or  kept  pace  with  other  changes 
over  the  years. 

The  principles  upon  which  our  military 
conscription  are  based  have  not  received 
a  public  airing  since  1951.  Congress  has 
not  been  willing  to  take  the  responsibil- 
ity of  trying  new  approaches  to  man- 
power procurement,  or,  for  the  most  part, 
even  admit  that  the  situation  now  may 
be  too  complex  to  rely  upon  a  conscrip- 
tion policy  developed  primarily  for  a 
total  mobilization  situation.  It  has  been 
clear  for  some  time,  however,  that  the 
inequities  arising  from  the  present  law 
have  bred  dissatisfaction  and  cynicism. 

There  have  been,  in  the  past,  too  many 
piecemeal  investigations  of  the  mUitary 
manpower  problem.  If  there  is  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  allocation  of  our 
human  resources,  we  must  devote  more 
thought  and  study  to  our  present  and 
future  needs.  Congress  should  start  now 
to  anticipate  tomorrow's  difiQculties  with 
an  extensive  and  comprehensive  study 
of  the  procurement  policies  and  needs  of 
the  Military  Establishment. 


**  Help!  Save  The  Panama  Canal,"  by  Har- 
old Lord  Varney,  American  Opinion  reprint, 
March,  1966, 16  pp. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— ni 

Mr.  STUCKKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastbnmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  inclucle  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the     Defense     Department     has     been 
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ARE  WE   ON  THE  BRINK  OP 
ANOTHER  ARMS  RACE? 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  main  issues  in  the 
foreign  policy  field  to  confront  the  90th 
Congress  will  be  the  question  of  whether 
the  United  States  should  promptly  em- 
bark on  the  deployment  of  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system. 

My  own  conviction  Is  that  we  should 
find  some  other  way  to  respond  to  the 
reports  that  the  Soviets  have  begun  to 
construct  such  a  system.  Quite  possibly, 
this  is  an  area  where  our  effort  should 
be  concentrated  on  seeking  to  slow  down 


the  arms  race  by  including  the  question 
rf  antiballistlc  systems  in  the  agenda  of 
L  arms  control  discussions.  The  alter- 
native would  seem  to  be  for  us  to  em- 
^rk  at  enormous  expense,  on  a  new 
^  of  the  arms  race,  which  is  likely  m 
SvTlong  run.  to  provide  increased,  rather 
San   lessened    danger,    of    a    nuclear 

^°Yesterday  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine contained  a  most  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  by  Roswell  L^  GU- 
oatric  of  New  York,  who  served  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  imder  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  President  Eisenhower 
and  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson.  This  well-reasoned  article  is. 
I  believe,  worth  careful  study  by  all  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  this  most  vital 

issue. 
I  insert  it  herewith: 
Abe  We  on  the  Brink  Of  Anotheh 
Abms   Race? 
(By  Roswell  L.  Gllpatrlc) 
For  many  people,  the  Idea  of  an  "arms 
race"  acquired  its  sinister  connotation  some 
ao  years  ago  with  the  beginning  of  the  nu- 
clear-weapons  age.     Yet  in   fact  rivalry  in 
arms,  even  in  its  earlier  and  simpler  mani- 
festations, has  alway  been  a  bane  of  man- 
kind    Whenever   two   nations    have   found 
themselves  in  competition  to  develop,  pro- 
duce and  deploy  new  arms,  the  results  have 
been  to  divert  national  energy,  resources  and 
time  from  peaceful  uses,  to  exacerbate  rela- 
tions between  those  nations  in  other  fields 
by  engendering  fear  and  distrust,  and,  above 
all,  to  provide  the  Ingredients  of  easily  ig- 
nited conflict. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  de- 
sire to  contain  competitive  armament 
struggles,  our  generation  has  never  been  free 
of  them.  Since  World  War  II  the  United 
States  has  gone  through  two  cycles  of  compe- 
tition with  the  Soviet  Union  In  strategic 
armaments,  and  the  signs  are  multiplying 
that  we  may  be  on  the  brink  of  engaging  in 
still  another  arms  race. 

The  first  step-up  in  U.S.  armaments  after 
World  War  n  grew  out  of  Soviet  actions  and 
attitudes  during  the  Berlin  blockade  of  1948- 
49  and  the  general  intransigence  of  the 
Stalin  regime  on  all  Intemational-security 
Issues.  When  it  became  evident  that  the 
United  States  would  have  to  provide  itself 
with  a  strategic  deterrent  against  Soviet  ag- 
gressiveness, a  decision  was  taken  in  the 
early  nineteen -fifties  to  develop  and  produce 
a  post-war  generation  of  medium-  and  long- 
range  ]et  bombers,  first  the  subsonic  B-47's 
and  B-52's  and  later  the  supersonic  B-58's. 
These  manned-bomber  programs  were  paral- 
leUed  by  other  major  technological  advances, 
such  as  the  development  of  more  compact 
nuclear  weapons  through  Improvenaent  in  the 
yleld-to-welght  ratio  of  atomic  warheads,  and 
also  by  the  production  of  jet  tankers  and  the 
Introduction  of  air-refueling  techniques  to 
make  it  possible  for  our  bcanber  fieets  to 
reach  the  heartlEind  of  Russia. 

The  Soviets  reacted  in  two  ways.  First, 
they  developed  their  own  fleet  of  medlum- 
and  long-range  bombers,  the  so-called  Bears 
and  Bisons;  second,  they  installed  elaborate 
defensive  systems  consisting  of  wide  belts  of 
antiaircraft  cannon  and  mlssUe  emplace- 
ments supplemented  by  large  fleets  of  inter- 
ceptor aircraft. 

These  moves.  In  turn,  led  to  extensive  U.S. 
countermeasures,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  a  far-fiung  radar  network,  known  as 
the  Distant  Early  Warning  Line,  whose  outer 
perimeter  extended  from  Alaska  across  the 
northem  reaches  of  Canada  to  Greenland. 
Picket  ships  and  plane-borne  radar  extended 
the  bomber-warning  systems  along  both  the 
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East  and  West  Coasts.  The  U.S.  also  set  up, 
under  Joint  command  with  Canada,  niuner- 
ous  air-defense  centers  consisting  of  fighter 
aircraft  and  antibomber  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles Finally,  to  tie  together  all  of  the  ele- 
ments in  this  vast  complex  for  the  defense 
of  North  America,  there  was  Installed  during 
the  mid-nlneteen-fifties  what  was  called  the 
Seml-Automatlc  Ground  Environment 
(SAGE)  system. 

All  these  offensive  and  defensive  measures 
cost  the  U.S.  many  blUlons  of  dollars  before 
much  of  the  equipment  Involved  was  ren- 
dered obsolete  by  the  advancing  state  of  the 
military  art.  ,,    , .  _, 

From  the  start  of  the  first  post-World  War 
II  arms  race,  fundamental  differences  became 
apparent  in  the  Soviet  and  U.S.  responses 
to  each  other's  strategic-weapons  programs. 
The  U  S.  sought  to  emphasize  and  to  invest 
more  of  its  resources  in  offensive  capabilities, 
whereas  the  Soviets  have  always  stressed  de- 
fensive measures.  In  consequence,  as  the 
Russians  built  up  stronger  defenses,  the  U.S. 
added  to  the  numbers  of  its  strategic  forces 
and  provided  them  with  the  capacity  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  defenses.  At  the  same  time  we 
learned  that  beyond  a  certain  level  of  de- 
fense, the  cost  advantage  lies  increasingly 

with  offense.  

The  next  lap  in  the  arms  race,  beginning 
In  the  late  fifties  and  continuing  into  the 
early  sixties,  was  characterized  chlefiy  by  a 
partial  shift  from  manned  bombers  to  baUis- 
tic  missiles,  in  both  offensive  and  defensive 
roles,  and  by  improved  Intelligence  through 
satellite-based  reconnaissance  about  what 
the  other  power  was  up  to.  After  what  at 
first  appeared  to  be.  but  never  in  fact  ma- 
terialized as,  an  early  Soviet  lead— the  so- 
called  "missile  gap"  of  1950  and  1960— the 
U.S.  forged  ahead  in  both  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  its  intercontinental  balUstlc 
mlssUes  (ICBM's). 

Quickly  on  the  heels  of  the  first  genera- 
tion liquid-fueled  Atlas  and  Titan  missiles, 
launched  from  "soft"- that  is,  vulnerable— 
land-based  sites,  came  the  Minuteman  and 
Polaris  famUles  of  ICBM's  solid-fueled  and 
fired  either  from  "hardened" — protected — 
underground  silos  or  underwater  from  sub- 
marines. With  a  force  destined  soon  to 
comprise  1,000  Mlnutemen  and  656  Polaris 
missiles.  U.S.  ICBM's  have  consistently  out- 
numbered the  Soviet  missile  force  by  a  ratio 
of  3  or  4  to  1.  Moreover,  for  some  time 
Soviet  missiles  were  of  less  advanced  types, 
being  liquid-fueled  and  deployed  in  soft 
or  semiprotected  sites  and  hence  vulnerable 
to  attack. 

During  tlUs  same  period  of  the  early 
nlneteen-sixties.  both  U.S.  and  Soviet  de- 
fenses against  bomber  attacks  were 
strengthened  by  the  development  and  in- 
stallation of  successively  improved  models  of 
surface-to-air  missiles  of  which,  character- 
istically, the  Soviets  deployed  by  far  the 
greatest  number.  To  cope  with  toughter 
Soviet  defenses.  U.S.  bombers  were  modified 
to  carry  air-launched  missiles  in  addition  to 
gravity  bombs  and  were  equipped  with  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  to  confuse  Russian 

radar. 

Both  sides  began  developing  antlballlstlc 
missile  (ABM)  systems,  but  It  was  only  to- 
ward the  end  of  1966  that  our  Government 
acknowledged  publicly  that  the  Soviets  had 
moved  from  the  development  stage  to  the 
quantity  production  and  deployment  of 
ABM's.  In  contrast,  the  U.S.  has  kept  its 
ABM  effort  at  the  engineering  design  and 
development  level  and  continued  to  place  its 
principal  reliance  on  the  capacity  of  its 
Btrategic-weapons-dellvery  systems,  whether 
bombers  or  missiles,  to  penetrate  any  type 
of  Soviet  defense,  no  matter  how  sophisti- 
cated. 

After  the  Russians  had  been  stood  down 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962  and 
had  reached  an  accord  with  the  U.S.  for  a 
partial  test  ban  treaty  in  1963,  it  appeared 


that  the  Soviets  might  accept  the 
then-existing  military  equation  with  the 
U.S.  and  not  challenge  us  to  another  roxind 
in  the  strategic  arms  race. 

For  a  period  after  the  present  Soviet  lead- 
ership headed  by  Brezhnev  and  Kosygin  took 
over  from  Khrushchev,  it  seemed  to  be  Soviet 
policy  to  seek  a  ditente  with  the  U.S.  Our 
Government  therefore  felt  safe  in  leveUng 
off  its  strategic  forces  at  least  until  the 
time— not  expected  before  1975-80— when 
the  Chinese  CommunlBts  might  develop  their 
own  nuclear  weapons  to  the  point  of  being 
able  to  threaten  the  continental  United 
States. 

As  1966  drew  to  a  close,  however,  the 
American  people  were  told  that  not  only 
were  the  Soviets  proceeding  with  a  compre- 
hensive Installation  of  ABM's,  but  in  addition 
were  setting  out  to  biUld  a  larger  force  of 
solid-fueled  and  invulnerably  sited  ballistic 
missiles.  Such  a  build-up  might.  It  was  in- 
dicated, reach  a  point,  beginning  in  1968. 
where  the  U.S.  strategic  force  of  some  1.660 
Mlnutemen  and  Polaris  missiles  would  no 
longer  enjoy  its  present  overwhelming  mar- 
gin of  superiority. 

It  thus  became  apparent  that,  in  deter- 
mining how  to  respond  to  these  new  develop- 
ments, the  U.S.  Is  once  again  facing  the 
possibility  of  a  stepped-up  arms  race  with 
the  Soviet  Union  of  even  more  critical  and 
dangerous  proportions  than  the  two  previous 
cvclcs. 

As  he  revlevre  the  coming  year's  military 
proposals  and  budgets.  President  Johnson  is 
therefore  confronted  vrtth  some  hard  choices 
regarding  new  weapons  systems.  Among 
them  are  the  following: 

(1)  Should  the  U.  S.  now  produce  and 
deploy,  either  on  a  full  or  limited  scale,  an 
antlballlstlc  missUe  system?  The  current 
version  is  known  as  the  Nike  X  (consisting  of 
two  nuclear-tipped  interceptor  missiles,  one 
short-range  called  Sprint  and  the  other 
extended-range,  the  improved  Zeus) ,  supple- 
mented with  large  niunbers  of  a  new  high- 
performance  Interceptor  aircraft,  the  P-12, 
and  an  extensive  CivU  Defense  program  for 
providing  on  a  nationwide  scale  fallout  shel- 
ter protection. 

(2)  Or  should  the  U.  S.  instead  rely  for 
the  maintenance  of  Its  "second  strike"  stra- 
tegic deterrent  on  a  new  generation  of 
ICBM's  consisting  of  Minuteman  HI  and 
Poseidon  mlssUes,  together  referred  to  as 
Improved  Capability  MlssUes  (ICM's)— vrith 
the  capacity  to  penetrat.e  or  saturate  the  new 
Soviet  missile  defenses? 

(3)  Should  the  U.S.,  in  addition  to  pro- 
curing the  new  ICM's,  equip  its  Air  Force 
with  quantities  of  an  Advanced  Maimed 
Strategic  Aircraft  (AMSA)  to  take  over  the 
bomber  role  from  the  aging  B-52  fleet  and 
ultimately  from  the  new  supersonic  jet 
bomber,  the  B-111.  that  wlU  become  opera- 
tional a  few  years  hence? 

A  go-ahead  decision  on  the  first,  or  the 
first  and  third,  of  these  proposals  vrtll  sig- 
naUze  a  U.  S.  determlnaUon  to  do  the  Soviet 
Union  one  better  in  a  new  struggle  for  world 
power  through  force  of  arms  and  to  base  its 
relations  with  the  Soviets  more  on  a  philos- 
ophy of  conflict  than  on  one  of  accommoda- 
tion. Let  us  first  consider  the  mUitary  Im- 
plications of  such  a  choice. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  states  that 
the  currently  planned  U.S.  offensive  force  of 
missiles  and  bombers  was  specifically  de- 
signed to  hedge  against  several  different  con- 
tingencies. Including  the  possibUities  "first, 
that  a  Soviet  balUstic-missUe  defense  might 
be  greater  than  expected  by  the  intelligence 
estimates:  and.  second,  that  the  Soviets 
might  embark  upon  any  one  of  several  pos- 
sible offensive  build-ups,  Including  variations 
in  their  target  doctrine,  variation  In  the 
technological  sophistication  of  their  weapons 
systems,  and  variations  In  the  speed  of  de- 
ployment of  those  systems." 
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In  thus  taking  Into  account  possible  Soviet 
threats  over  and  beyond  those  projected  in 
the  latest  national  Intelligence  estlmatea. 
Secretary  McNamara  explains  that  "we  have 
done  BO  becaiase  an  assured  destruction  capa- 
bility, a  capability  to  survive  the  first  strike 
and  survive  with  svifflcient  power  to  destroy 
the  attacker,  Is  the  vital  first  objective  which 
must  be  met  In  full  regardless  of  the  cost 
under  all  foreseeable  circumstances  and  re- 
g;ardles8  of  any  difficulties  involved." 

His  position  Is  that,  with  the  development 
of  Mlnuteman  III,  the  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  the  Poseidon  missile  and  moving 
ahead  on  new  penetration  aids  to  Insure  our 
weapons  getting  through  any  defenses  the 
Soviets  may  put  in  place,  the  TT.S.  has  in 
effect  anticipated  and  Insured  against  the 
latest  moves  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Notwith- 
standing a  Russian  ABM  system  and  more 
and  better  Soviet  ICBM's,  he  concludes  that 
the  U.S.  strategic  forces  will  continue  to 
maintain  their  present  power  to  survive  a 
Soviet  first  strike  with  sufficient  capability 
to  destroy  the  attacker,  which  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  deterrent  power  upon  which  our 
national  security  depends. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense are  being  severely  questioned  In  a 
number  of  quarters.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  Indications  that  most  of  the  professional 
military  organization,  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  on  down,  believes  that  the  United 
States  should  go  ahead  with  both  production 
anrt  deployment  of  an  ABM  system  and  also 
with  a  new  generation  of  manned  bombers 
as  well  as  the  new  ICM's. 

This  military  Judgment  will  find  strong 
support  In  the  Congress,  especially  among 
the  Influential  leaders  of  the  Armed  Forces 
committees,  and  will  be  backed  by  substan- 
tial sectors  of  public  opinion,  partlctUarly  In 
the  South  and  on  the  Republican  right. 
There  is  also  likely  to  be  considerable  pres- 
sure from  segments  of  the  defense  Industry, 
backed  by  the  communities  that  would  bene- 
fit from  Increased  armament  production,  for 
this  nation  to  embark  on  a  new  round  of 
strategic  weapons  btilldlng.  It  Is  possible 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  position  may 
not  enjoy  undivided  support  even  within  the 
Johnson  Administration. 

But  apart  from  the  military  Implications 
of  these  new  weapons  choices,  there  are  a 
number  of  political  and  economic  issues 
which,  so  far  as  the  public  knows,  may  not 
have  been  fully  considered. 

If  the  U.S.  decides  to  Install  ABM's  to  pro- 
tect Its  popiUatlon,  should  such  systema 
also  be  placed  In  Europe,  and  If  so.  Will  not 
the  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  respond  In  kind?  In  that  event, 
wlU  the  ABM's  be  furnished  to  our  allies  by 
ourselves,  and  to  the  bloc  countries  by  the 
Soviets,  and  at  whose  cost? 

Will  ovx  action  to  go  ahead  with  an  ABM 
deployment  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  efforts  to  disrupt  VS.- 
U.S.S.R.  relations?  How  far  will  we  and  the 
Soviets  go  beyond  ABM's  In  building  active 
defenses  when  the  costs  Involved  are  meas- 
ured by  tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  with  enor- 
mous strategic  Implications  and  a  long-last- 
ing political  Impact? 

The  effects  would  be  felt  especially  In 
Europe  but  also,  as  Communist  Chinese 
nuclear  capablUtles  develop.  In  India,  Japan 
and  other  countries  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Chinese  mainland. 

A  new  arms  race  will  produce  other  cas- 
iialtles.  Besides  the  hoped-for  nuclear  weap- 
ons nonprollferatlon  treaty,  toward  which 
the  Soviets  and  the  UJS.  have  of  late  been 
making  progress,  there  have  long  been  under 
discussion  between  Russian  and  American 
disarmament  negotiators  a  series  of  other 
arms-control  measures.  These  Include  the 
extension  of  the  partial  test  ban  to  Include 
undergroimd  testing,  the  establishment  of 
nuclear-free  zones,  a  cut-off  In  the  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  materials  and  a  freeze  on — 
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or  possibly  a  reduction  In — strategic  dellvtty 
vehicles. 

In  the  event  of  a  new  arms  race,  all  this 
effort,  and  the  partlW  foundations  thereby 
constructed  for  further  disarmament  moves, 
will  go  by  the  board,  and  whatever  headway 
has  been  built  up,  both  at  the  UJ^.  and  In 
the  18-natlon  disarmament  conference  at 
Geneva,  will  be  lost  Indeed,  even  if  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  should  in  their 
own  Interests  come  to  terms  on  a  nonprollf- 
eratlon treaty,  it  Is  hsuxily  to  be  expected 
that  the  major  nudear  have-not  nations, 
such  as  India  and  Japan,  will  sign  away  their 
rights  to  Join  the  nuclear  club  at  a  time 
when  Its  two  charter  members,  Russia  and 
the  U.S.,  are  building  up  rather  than  cutting 
down  their  nuclear  arsenals. 

Still  another  danger  inherent  In  a  re- 
newed arms  race  Ilea  In  Its  short-term  effect 
In  Europe.  For  the  U.S.  to  press  ahead  with 
a  new  strategic  armament  program  would 
further  weaken  the  NATO  alliance,  whose  last 
meeting  In  Paris  stressed  the  twin  themes  of 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
"diminished  threat  of  military  aggression" 
rather  than  the  neod  for  greater  defensive 
measiires.  The  alliance  already  under  strain 
becaiise  of  our  allies'  concern  over  the  heavy 
UjB.  Involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war,  would 
suffer  another  blow  If  U.S.-Ufl.S.R.  relations 
took  a  turn  for  the  worse. 

In  approaching  its  decisions,  the  Admlnis- 
traUon  will  presumably  take  into  account 
positive  as  well  as  ncigatlve  emanations  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Among  the  favorable  de- 
velopments In  U.S.-O.S.S.R.  relations  are  the 
recently  announced  agreements  for  commer- 
cial air  services  between  the  two  countries 
and  for  banning  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
from  outer  space. 

Apart  from  their  intrinsic  significance, 
these  developments  Indicate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  considered  itself  entirely  in- 
hibited from  reaching  agreements  with  the 
U.S.  despite  Its  predicament  over  Vietnam. 
This  condition  cannot,  however,  be  expected 
to  last  If  the  Soviet*  feel  themselves  put  In 
the  position  of  countenancing  U.S.  bombing 
raids  m  the  Hanoi  area  which  produce  civil- 
ian casualties.  Undoubtedly,  the  present 
state  of  U.S.-UJB.SJI.  relations  would  rapidly 
worsen  If  a  significant  Intensification  oc- 
curred In  the  scale  of  our  air  attacks  against 
North  Vietnam. 

At  worst,  Soviet  Intentions  regarding  a 
renewed  arms  race  should  be  treated  as  am- 
bivalent and  unclear  rather  than  entirely 
negative.  Their  AHM  deployment  can  be 
accounted  for  otherwise  than  as  Indicating 
a  desire  to  alter  the  strategic  power  balance. 
It  not  only  Is  In  keeping  with  the  ultimate  in 
defensive  postures  but  may  also  have  re- 
sulted from  military  pressures  within  the 
Soviet  regime  rather  than  from  a  far-reach- 
ing decision  to  abandon  the  detente 
objective. 

The  latest  Increaae  in  the  Soviet  defense 
budget  is  likewise  equivocal.  The  an- 
nounced rate  of  increase,  8.2  per  cent,  is  not 
In  Itself  of  menacing  proportions,  although 
in  announcing  the  rise  In  defense  spending 
the  Soviet  authorities  spoke  of  "recently 
sharpened  international  tensions"  and  the 
increased  "danger  of  a  new  world  war"  be- 
cause of  "aggressive  acts"  of  U.S.  "imperial- 
ists." 

Aside  from  these  vital  questions  affecting 
International  relations,  the  effect  on  our 
ecocomy  of  a  U.S.  decision  to  proceed  with 
ABM  deployment  and  new  strategic  weapons 
would  be  trranendous.  Depending  on  the 
timing  and  extent  of  these  programs,  the 
U.S.  defense  budget  would  be  inflated  by  at 
least  $5-bllllon  to  $4-bllllon  a  year,  with  the 
probable  result  that  the  present  level  of  mili- 
tary expenditure,  which  will  stay  in  the  $70- 
bllllon  to  $75-bllllon-a-year  range  during 
the  period  of  the  Vietnam  war,  would  there- 
after remain  at  that  order  of  magnitude  In- 


stead of  receding  to  the  pre- Vietnam  budggt 
level  of  around  $50-billlon  a  year. 

The  effect  of  this  Federal  spending  and 
diversion  of  national  resources  might  «tU 
be  to  reduce  or  delay  further  funding  of  U.8. 
space  and  supersonic  transport  progrsmi 
as  well  as  to  forestall  further  flnan. 
clng  of  the  Great  Society  programs  such  u 
antlpoverty  projects.  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, demonstration  cities  and  the  like. 

It  Is  not,  however,  the  economic  cost  of  a 
decision  to  deploy  ABM's  as  well  as  to  all  to 
the  level  of  our  bomber  and  missile  forca 
that  Is  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  a  re- 
newed arms  race.  With  the  U.S.  gross  na- 
tional product  estimated  to  rise  to  $790  bil- 
lion dvirlng  1967  and  to  grow  at  4  per  cent  a 
year  thereafter,  projecting  defense  expendi- 
ture at  9  per  cent  of  GJI.P.  (compared  to  15 
per  cent  of  G.N.P.  dicing  the  Korean  War) 
would  produce  a  defense  budget  of  over 
$70-bllllon  a  year,  which  should  not  prove 
an  Intolerable  burden  on  our  economy.  The 
price  tag  of  another  arms  race,  while  stagger- 
ing. Is  not  In  Itself  an  argtmient  against  it. 
What  the  United  States  faces  Is  a  major 
watershed  In  national  security  policy. 
Should  It  re-engage  in  an  armament  contest 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  or  should  It  strive 
for  more  progress  toward  arms  control  and 
the  substitution  of  political,  economic  and 
sociological  measures  for  military  force  a« 
means  for  insuring  world  peace? 

In  these  terms,  the  question  comes  down 
to  how  the  United  States  will  exercise  Its  ac- 
knowledged strength  and  world  leadership— 
whether  toward  heightening  the  tension 
that  will  come  from  renewed  emphasis  on 
armaments  and  accelerated  advances  In 
weapons  technology  or  In  the  direction  of 
arms  limitation  and  the  solution  of  world 
problems  through  i>eaceful  means. 

Should  the  decision  be  reached  during  1967 
to  proceed  with  any  of  the  major  new  weap- 
ons systems  now  being  pressed  upon  the 
President  by  some  of  his  advisers,  their  op- 
posite ntmabers  In  the  Soviet  would  ob- 
viously be  in  a  stronger  position  to  insist  on 
corresponding  Increases  in  Russian  weapona 
projects. 

The  reaction  In  political  terms  would  be 
even  more  dangerous,  Jeopardizing  not  only 
the  detente  so  ardently  sought  after  by  our 
allies  but  also  the  fragile  gains  achieved 
through  Soviet  restraint  In  recent  years  in 
such  troubled  areas  of  the  world  as  Africa, 
Latin  America  and  on  the  India-Pakistan 
subcontinent. 

The  decisions  which  the  President  now 
faces  are  made  doubly  difficult  by  the  na- 
tional mood  of  frustration  over  the  way  the 
war  Is  going  In  Vietnam.  All-to-ready  dis- 
trust of  the  Soviets'  Intentions,  coupled  with 
anger  at  their  growing  aid  to  Vietnam,  would 
prompt  many  of  our  people  to  view  with 
suspicion  or  antagonism  a  national  policy  of 
forbearance  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  others,  an  effort  to  moderate  the  compe- 
tition in  arms  would  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
weakness  and  a  peril  to  our  national  security. 
Yet  President  Johnson  has  recognized,  m 
did  President  Kennedy,  that  If  a  third  world 
war  is  to  be  avoided  the  United  States,  as  the 
most  advanced  of  the  superpowers,  must  take 
the  lead  in  demonstrating  a  willingness  to 
practice  self-discipline  both  in  the  use  of 
force  and  in  providing  Itself  with  the  power 
to  apply  force.  The  present  situation  put* 
to  a  critical  test  our  national  determination 
not  to  be  swerved  from  the  rlghtness  and 
sanity  of  that  course. 
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REPORT  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
^  request   of    the    gentleman    from 

tseorgla? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  early 


American  family  abroad.  They  admit  that 
their  friends  and  relatives  cannot  \inder- 
stand  why  they  choose  to  live  In  Saigon. 

In  Danang  we  stayed  In  the  house  of  an- 
other old  friend,  a  man  who  Is  head  of  our 
AID  program  for  the  region.    His  wife,  under 


ufrn^ember   my   wife   and   I   visited     present  policy,  U  not  allowed  to  live  there  and 
tost  Decemuer   my  _**^J„^      ^  .o„t  y^nv     ha*  to  stav  In  Banekok  where  he  visits  her 

He  thinks  Danang  Is 


?£tMm  for  almost  a  week.    I  sent  back    bas  to  stay  m  Bangkok 


to  the  weekly  newspapers  in  my  district 
two  reports  on  this  visit,  as  foUows: 

IjETTEB  Pbom  Saigon,  December  1966 
We  are  leaving  Vietnam  today,  after  al- 
_ort  a  week  here,  and,  beUeve  It  or  not, 
•Tare  sorry  to  leave.  We  have  met  scores, 
nerhaps  hundreds,  of  Vietnamese  and 
Americans  that  we  Uked  and  admired.  They 
ut  working  well  together  and  they  beUeve 
in  what  they  are  doing.  To  our  own  sur- 
nrise  we  can  well  understand  what  It  Is 
^t' causes  many  Americans,  especially  U 
they  are  working  In  civil  action  programs, 
to  sign  up  for  second  and  third  tours  of 
duty  in  Vietnam. 

During  our  visit,  we  saw  not  only  Saigon, 
but  also  Danang  and  Hue  in  the  north.  I 
was  able  to  spend  a  day  in  the  Mekong  delU 
region  southwest  of  Saigon  and  a  morning 
at  Vungteu,  on  the  coast  south  of  Saigon, 
where  there  is  a  huge  training  camp  for  the 
new  Vietnamese  "revolutionary  development" 
teams  I  met  with  Ambassador  Lodge,  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  and  many  other  Amer- 
icans, as  weU  as  with  Vietnamese,  both 
military  and  civilian. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have 
not  changed  my  nUnd  about  the  vital  Im- 
portance of  finding  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  conflict  or  about  the  ImposslblUty  of 
concluding  thU  war  by  a  mlUtary  victory 
in  the  usual  sense.  But  I  did  reach  some 
new  conclusions  about  what  Is  going  on  In 
South  Vietnam  Itself  which  I  will  outline 
for  you  in  my  next  letter. 

In  this  letter,  I  should  like  to  give  you  a 
few  vignettes  which  will,  I  hope  give  you 
jome  idea  of  what  our  visit  was  like. 

Saigon's  Tansonhut  airport,  which  we  saw 
u  we  arrived  and  left,  and  several  times  in 
between,  is  said  to  be  the  busiest  in  the 
world.  Aircraft  of  every  size  and  shape — my 
wile  called  it  "a  zoo  of  airplanes" — are  land- 
ing and  taking  off  every  few  seconds,  using 
merging  and  even  crossing  runways.  The 
planes  often  seem  to  be  tall-gating  each 
other,  but  the  accident  rate  is  remarkably 
low,  a  tribute  to  the  Joint  Vietnamese-Amer- 
ican control-tower  operation  and  to  the  skill 
of  the  pilots.  The  main  airport  building  Is 
crowded  with  GIs,  most  of  them  waiting  to 
go  on  "R  &  R"  (rest  and  recreation)  In  Bang- 
b)k  or  Hong  Kong.  Tansonhut  airport  was 
attacked  while  we  were  In  Vietnam,  but  little 
damage  was  done.  Eighteen  Vletcong  were 
killed  and  three  captured. 

In  Saigon  Itself,  the  traffic  has  to  be  seen 
to  be  believed.  Thousands  of  trucks.  Jeeps, 
cars,  "cycles"  (pedal-operated  top-less  han- 
som cabs),  motor  scooters,  bicycles,  and  a 
few  horse-drawn  vehicles  compete  for  driving 
«pac«  on  the  wholly  Insufficient  and  very 
dirty  streets.  Nobody  pays  attention  to  the 
center-line  of  a  two  way  street,  so  that  all 
are  playing  "chicken"  (to  see  who  will  give 
way  first)  constantly.  They  do  this  with  no 
change  of  expression  and  without  shouting 
or  getting  angry.  Among  the  serenely  ag- 
gresalve  cyclists  are  many  beautiful  girls, 
gliding  along  In  their  lovely,  full-length,  bil- 
lowing dress.  To  be  sure,  accidents  are  not 
infrequent,  but  most  of  the  time  the  people 
get  where  they  want  to  go.  All  this  Is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Vietnamese  people:  they  are 
proud,  determined  and  courageous  and,  most 
of  the  time,  effective. 

Our  American  host  and  hostess  in  Saigon 
live  in  a  dovmtown  second-floor  apartment 
in  a  building  which  they  have  owned  for 
years.  He  Is  co-owner  of  an  importing  busi- 
ne«8.  Their  three  children  are  now  away  at 
school  but  have  spent  long  periods  in  Saigon. 
This  family  Uvea  the  normal  routine  of  an 


once  a  month  or  so. 

now  safe  enough  for  her  at  least  to  be  allowed 
to  visit.  The  evening  we  were  there  he  hap- 
pened to  be  giving  a  farewell  party  for  the 
Marines'  second  In  command.  It  was  heart- 
warming to  see  the  close  relationship  between 
the  military  and  civilian  personnel  who  have 
to  work  together. 

That  day  Lleutenant-General  Walt,  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  Marines  In  Vietnam, 
had  given  us  an  unexpected  tour  of  the  Dan- 
ang area  In  his  "helicopter."  He  also  arranged 
for  us  to  see  a  "Combined  Action  Company" 
(CAC)  outpost  where  four  or  five  Marine  en- 
listed men  and  thirty  or  so  Vietnamese  mili- 
tia live  together  and  protect  the  security  of 
the  area  together  against  guerrillas.  In  a 
village  nearby,  we  were  greeted  with  dasillng 
smiles  from  the  school  children,  and  we  lis- 
tened to  them  sing  "Row  Row  Row  Your 
Boat"  led  by  a  young  Marine  Captain  who  was 
in  charge  of  civic  action  for  the  area. 

We  saw  many  schools  built  or  under  con- 
struction with  materials  supplied  by  USAID 
and  labor  donated  by  the  local  community. 
One  such  school,  with  8  or  10  classrooms  be- 
ing built  of  reinforced  concrete,  was  proudly 
shown  me   by  a  tough-looking  Vietnamese 
major  who  has  been  given  the  Job  of  district 
chief.     (This  word  "chief."  to  the  extent  that 
it  suggests  a  tribal  chief.  Is  wholly  mislead- 
ing; as  used  in  Vietnam,  It  Is  based  on  the 
French  word  "chef"  and  simply  means  "head" 
or  perhaps  "governor".)     Laying  brick  at  the 
school  were,  working  side  by  side,  parents  of 
the  children  and  local  militiamen.    The  U.S. 
had  supplied  most  of  the  materials  and  would 
supply   many  of  the  paper-back  textbooks 
(nine  million  of  these  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed In  Vietnam  by  USAID;  they  are  writ- 
ten by  Vietnamese;  we  help  with  the  layout 
and  pay  for  the  paper  Emd  printing).    Like 
virtually  every  building  in  the  delta  country- 
side at  this  time  of  year,  the  school  was  sur- 
rounded by  flooded  rice  flelds  and  had  to  be 
reached  from  the  road  by  a  little  causeway. 

Not  all  sights  were  so  pleasant,  by  any 
means.  For  example,  a  sizeable  hospital  In 
Danang  was  filled  to  over-flovring  with  civil- 
ian casualties  of  the  fighting.  A  general 
practitioner  from  North  Carolina,  who  vol- 
unteered for  a  year,  showed  us  around.  He 
was  full  of  praise  for  the  Job  an  AMA- 
recriilted  team  of  surgeons  was  doing.  The 
hospital  was  pleasantly  casual  with  lots  of 
family  members  vlsltUig.  One  little  boy  of 
about  nine  followed  us  about  on  crutches, 
cheerfully  practising  his  few  words  of  Eng- 
lish.   His  right  foot  was  gone. 

Much  more  encouraging  was  the  hour  we 
spent  at  a  receiving  station  for  Vletcongs 
who  come  in  under  the  "Chu  Hoy"  (open 
arms)  program.  We  talked  to  a  highly  sen- 
sitive Major  from  Boston  In  charge,  to  his 
Vietnamese  counterpart,  and  to  two  of  the 
"returnees,"  who  seemed  bright  and  cheerful 
In  their  new  status.  They  said.  In  response 
to  questions,  that  they  had  been  conscripted 
Into  the  Vletcong  from  their  villages.  (Often 
this  Is  the  case,  but  we  were  aware  that  they 
might  be  SBjring  this  Just  to  please  us.)  In 
recent  months,  the  flow  of  "chu  hoys"  has 
grrown  rapidly.  By  the  end  of  this  month, 
some  16,000  wUl  have  come  in  during  1966. 
They  are  retrained  and  settled  In  Jobs  or 
areas  where  they  will  hopefully  be  safe  from 
Vletcong  retaliation. 

The  U3.  Is  helping  with  teacher  training 
in  a  big  way,  to  staff  the  thousands  of  new 
schools  being  built.  In  the  delta  town  of 
Vlnh  hong,  I  watched  a  young  Negro  girl 
from  Michigan  teaching  English  to  a  class 
of  yoimg  men  and  women  in  a  normal  school. 
She  Is  doing  a  two-year  stint  with  the  Inter- 


national Volunteer  Service,  a  ktad  of  smaller, 
privately  run  Peace  Corps  that  is  doing  a 
fine  Job  in  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

The  only  mishap  that  occurred  on  the  trip 
was  when  one  of  our  pilots  (we  had  to  fly 
by  small  plane  or  "chopper"  everywhere,  be- 
ca\ise  most  of  the  roads  are  still  considered 
Insecure)  got  his  face  scalded  when  he 
opened  a  thermos  of  hot  water  for  coffee  at 
high  altitude  and  the  pressure  blew  the 
water  all  over  him! 

On  several  occasions.  I  sought  out  and 
met  boys  from  the  Bronx.  These  were  all 
In  the  Armed  Services  and  seemed  to  be  get- 
ting along  fine.  I  said  I  would  be  glad  to 
call  their  parents  when  I  got  back  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  doing  so." 


II       FrNAL     BXPOBT      ON     VIETNAM,     DECEMBER 

1966 
Our  strongest  single  feeling  about  Viet- 
nam was  one  of  admiration  and  Indeed  affec- 
tion for  virtually  all  the  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese we  met  there,  both  military  and 
civilian.  They  are  working  together  with 
skill  and  dedication  at  a  task  they  believe 
in,  cheerfuUy  accepting  the  risks  Involved. 
That  task  (for  we  were  looking  primarily  at 
the  civil  rather  than  the  purely  military 
side)  is  the  political,  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  a  country  in  the  midst  of  a 
war. 

(The  last  time  we  had  had  a  similar  feel- 
ing of  Inspiration  from  observing  a  gigantic 
effort  being  made  under  the  threat  of  danger 
was  when  we  first  visited  Israel  in  1952,  when 
Israel's  survival  was  even  more  in  danger  than 
It  Is  today.) 

The  size  and  scope  of  the  USAID  program 
in  Vietnam  is  often  not  realized  in  the  VS. 
We  are,  for  Instance,  helping  with  the  con- 
struction of  about  2,000  classrooms  this  year 
(mainly  by  providing  the  building  materials; 
most  of  the  labor  Is  contributed  by  the  town 
and  village  people  themselves).  We  are 
helping  to  train  the  teachers  needed  (about 
3200  in  1966)  and  to  print  the  paperback 
textbooks. 

Through  representatives  located  In  every 
one  of  South  Vietnam's  44  provinces,  and  who 
work  vrtth  the  Vietnamese  provincial  gover- 
nors, USAID  Is  providing  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  materials  for  local  self-help  proj- 
ects; depending  upon  what  the  village  or 
hamlet  councils  decide  they  want  most,  these 
can  be.  In  addition  to  schools,  concrete  wash- 
ing platforms  at  the  river's  edge,  basic  hous- 
ing, wells,  market  places,  simple  clinic  dis- 
pensaries. 

Our  medlcal-stirglcal  teams,  along  with 
similar  teams  frcun  a  ntmiber  of  European 
and  Asian  countries,  are  caring  for  civilian 
patients  and  upgrading  standards  of  care  In 
most  of  the  province  hospitals.  Hundreds  of 
American  youngsters,  who  have  Joined  the 
International  Volunteers  Service  (like  the 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  in  other  countries), 
are  living  In  small  towns  and  villages  around 
the  country,  teaching,  working  with  farmers, 
helping  with  community  develc^ment. 

With  advice  and  logistical  and  financial 
support,  the  UJ3.  Is  helping  the  Vietnamese 
government  with  the  training  of  himdreds 
of  59-man  "revolutionary  development" 
teams  to  work  In  rural  areas  at  the  complex 
Job  of  defense  against  terrorism  combined 
with  civic  progress.  The  main  training  camp 
at  Vungtau,  south  of  Saigon,  has  6.000  young 
men.  mostly  with  a  fourth  (x  fifth  grade 
education,  and  several  hundred  young 
women,  currently  engaged  In  a  14-week 
course. 

When  they  go  to  live  In  the  villages  to 
which  they  will  be  assigned  for  3  to  6  months 
at  a  time,  their  main  objective  will  be  to  give 
the  villagers  a  sense  of  identification  with 
their  own  government  as  an  entity  of  which 
they  are  a  pert  and  which  wants  to  and  can 
help  them  to  achieve  their  own  local  goals. 
(Historically,  the  Vietnamese  villagers  have 
regarded  the  central  government  as  a  foreign 
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agency  that  brought  only  trouble — tax  col- 
lectors, conscrtptors,  and  badly  behaved 
soldiers.) 

The  biggest  obstacle  to  success  In  all  of 
these  efforts  Is  lack  of  security.  While  In 
recent  months,  our  forces,  with  help  from  the 
Vietnamese  army,  have  stopped  cold  any  ef- 
fective action  by  the  Viet  Cong  "main  forces" 
and  North  Vietnamese  Army  units,  the  prob- 
lem of  continued  VC  guerrilla  activity  In  the 
cities,  village  and  countryside  has  not  been 
solved;  It  Is  In  fact  not  much  better  than 
It  was  a  year  or  18  months  ago  when  the  over- 
all military  situation  was  much  worse. 

Vletcong  guerrillas  can  and  do  carry  out 
limited  operations  in  Saigon  and  other  cities; 
they  make  most  country  highways  unsafe  for 
unescorted  Vietnamese  government  or  Amer- 
ican travelers;  they  effectively  control  a  large 
percentage  of  the  hamlets  and  they  can  and 
do  conduct  raids  and  assassinate  local  officials 
In  many  if  not  most  of  the  rest. 

Local  villagers  that  are  determined  to  pre- 
vent this  kind  of  terrorism  can  do  so,  because 
they  can  always  Identify  VC  (better  than  city 
people  can)  and  report  them  to  the  author- 
ities. Thiis  the  VC  can  do  nothing  in  the 
area  where  the  members  of  the  strongly 
anti-conmiiunlst  Hoa-Hao  sect  live. 

Most  villagers  are  not  yet  that  highly 
motivated.  Hopefully,  they  will  be  in  time. 
If  the  "revolutionary  development"  program 
succeeds  in  giving  them  a  stake  in  their  gov- 
ernment, a  sense  of  participation,  and  also  If 
the  VC  continues  the  kind  of  senseless  terror. 
Ism  that  creates  antagonism  and  that  is  now 
Increasingly  common  (such  as  blowing  up  a 
local  passenger  bus  Jammed  with  villagers) . 

Meanwhile,  if  the  "revolutionary  develop- 
ment" and  other  programs  are  to  be  able  to 
operate,  so  as  eventually  to  win  the  active 
support  of  the  villagers,  they  must  have  bet- 
ter protection  than  they  have  now. 

Providing  this  protection  is  the  most 
urgent  need  in  Vietnam  at  present,  and  it  is 
a  Job  that  must  be  done  by  the  Vietnamese 
army  (American  forces  should  \isually  be 
reserved  for  major  military  operations) .  For 
this  task,  which  is  irksome  as  well  as  dan- 
gerous, involving  a  lot  of  night  duty,  the 
Vietnamese  army  must  be  retrained.  The 
Vietnamese  troops  must,  above  all,  be  taught 
to  work  with  the  villagers,  and  not  to  molest 
them.  This  retraining  and  re -orientation 
wUl  take  time  and  a  lot  of  effort,  on  the  part 
both  of  the  Vietnamese  govenunent  and  the 
American  miUtary.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
necessary  priority  has  not  yet  been  assigned 
to  this  task  by  either  group. 

On  the  political  side  much  progress  is 
being  made.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  elections  demonstrated 
wide-spread  desire  of  the  people  to  partici- 
pate in  the  political  process,  in  spite  of 
threats  by  the  VC,  and  In  spite,  in  some  cases, 
of  actual  VC  firing  at  people  waiting  in  line 
to  vote.  The  voting  did  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  mean  support  for  the  Ky  regime.  We 
talked  with  some  of  the  leading  delegates  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  including  the 
President,  Than  Khac  Suu,  and  the  well- 
known  physician-politician.  Dr.  Phan  Quang 
Dan.  They  are  taking  their  work  very  seri- 
ously and  making  good  progress.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  nothing  be  allowed 
to  Interfere  with  the  further  growth  of  a 
constitutional  and  basically  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  Vietnam.  On  the  big  question 
of  how  best  to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to 
an  end,  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
It  cannot  be  done  by  a  military  victory  In 
the  usual  sense.  As  one  of  our  top  generals 
put  it  to  us,  "this  war  will  not  be  won  by 
bullets." 

Since  U.S.  military  operations  against 
major  enemy  units  have  been  going  so  well, 
I  see  no  need  for  Intensification  of  our  purely 
military  efforts,  and  I  would  therefore  opf>ose 
any  such  expaiuion  or  intensification  as 
wasteful  of  human  and  economic  resources 
and  as  risking  a  wider  war.    In  Vietnam 


Americans  and  Vietnamese  alike  are  prepared 
for  a  long  war.  They  do  not  expect  Hanoi 
to  show  any  interest  In  negotiations,  and 
almost  without  exception  they  favor  our 
present  policies,  including  bombing  of  the 
north  (although  some  feel  the  cost  of  the 
latter  is  becoming  ecccessive)  they  do  not 
believe  suspension  of  bombing  or  an  offer  for 
a  mutual  cease-fire  would  change  Hanoi's 
attitude  or  bring  about  any  lessening  of 
military  efforts  by  Hunoi  or  the  VC. 

In  any  case  howevei,  we  simply  cannot  give 
up  on  the  chance  of  achieving  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  (Including  local  terrorism).  A 
total  cease-fire  would  be  a  blessing  from  a 
hum£.nltarlan  point  of  view.  It  would  also 
permit  the  work  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  development  in  South  Vietnam,  which 
has  now  been  well  Started,  to  go  forward 
much  more  rapidly. 

Accordingly,  I  feel  that  every  step  that 
might  get  negotiations  started  and  the  shoot- 
ing Stopped  should  be  taken  so  long  as  we 
do  nothing  to  Jeopardize  the  right  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  control  their  own  des- 
tiny. One  such  step  would  be  a  clear  state- 
ment by  the  U.S.  that  the  N.L.P.  would  sit, 
in  their  own  right,  at  the  negotiating  table. 
Another  would  be  an  offer  of  an  indefinite 
mutual  cease-fire,  to  include,  necessarily, 
terrorist  attacks.  A  third  would  be  lor  an 
indefinite  suspension  of  bombing  In  the 
north. 

While  I  realize  in  the  short-run  such  a 
suspension  might  mean  greater  dlfSculties 
(and  higher  casualties)  for  ovu*  forces  In 
south  Vietnam,  I  believe  the  effort  must  be 
made  in  the  hope  of  saving  many  more  lives, 
American  and  Vietnamese,  in  the  long-run. 
Our  newly  re-elected  Secretary-General  of 
the  U.N.,  U  Thant,  says  our  bombing  of  the 
north  is  an  absolute  block  to  any  negotia- 
tions. Many  others,  Including  the  Soviets, 
say  the  same  thing.  How  can  we  know  they 
are  not  right? 


NATIONAL     CONSUMER     INFORMA- 
TION FOUNDATION 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress has  a  special  responsibility  to  seek 
new  ways  of  enabling  the  American  con- 
sumer to  make  intelligent,  well-informed 
choices  In  the  marketplace.  It  Is  the 
declared  p>olicy  of  Congress,  as  stated  in 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  of 
1966,  that  "informed  consumers  are  es- 
sential to  the  fair  and  eflBcient  fimction- 
Ing  of  the  free  market  economy." 

To  give  effect  to  that  policy,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to<iay  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Consumer  Information  Founda- 
tion. Its  mission  \»ill  be  to  develop  and 
disseminate  unbiased  information  about 
the  performance,  content,  safety,  and 
care  characteristic*  of  consimier  prod- 
ucts. In  particular,  the  Foundation  will 
be  authorized  to  develop  a  system  of  in- 
formation labeling  which  would  be  open 
to  all  manufacturers  to  join.  Partici- 
pating manufacturers  would  be  au- 
thorized to  attach  a  label  to  each  prod- 
uct, the  label  bearing  the  seal  of  the 
Foimdatlon  and  whatever  information 
concerning  the  characteristics  of  the 
product  was  required  by  the  Foundation. 
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Although  Initially  laimched  with  the 
Federal  funds,  the  Foimdatlon  would  be 
self-supporting — its  income  generated  by 
the  sale  to  manufacturers  of  the  label- 
ing  tags.  It  would  be  managed  by  I 
Board  of  Directors  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

The  system  to  be  known  as  "Info-Tag  " 
resembling  the  British  "Teltag,"  literally 
refers  to  a  tag  on  the  product  which  pro- 
vldes  Information  about  its  perfonnance 
The  voluntary  labeling  system  proposed 
in  the  legislation  would  not  grade  or 
otherwise  classify  products  as  "best 
buys."  But  it  would  describe  the  charac- 
teristics of  interest  to  the  consumer,  leav- 
ing the  final  choice  or  selection  up  to  him. 
You  might  be  interested  in  some  exam- 
ples of  how  it  would  work: 

First.  The  Foimdatlon,  upon  deciding 
that  carpets  should  be  more  adequately 
labeled,  would  proceed  to  identify  that 
product's  most  Important  performance 
characteristics.  A  carpet  manufacturer 
interested  in  using  the  Foundation  label 
would  submit  his  product  for  testing.  On 
the  basis  of  its  findings,  the  Foundation 
would  then  issue  a  label  on  which,  for 
example,  it  might  include  information  on 
the  following  characteristics:  the  dura- 
bility of  the  rug,  its  color  fastness,  its 
resistance  to  stains,  and  Its  washabiUty 
or  cleanability.  Depending  on  where  the 
consumer  wants  to  use  the  rug,  he  would 
determine  which  particular  characteris- 
tics are  relevant  to  his  needs.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  rug  to  be  used  in  a  children's 
playroom  he  might  be  more  interested  in 
durability  and  washability  than  in  any 
other  characteristics. 

Second.  Electric  coffee  pot  manufac- 
turers wishing  to  use  the  Foimdatlon  la- 
bel might  be  required  to  supply  the  fol- 
lowing Information  for  the  label:  how 
many  cups  of  coffee  the  pot  will  make, 
how  long  it  will  take  to  percolate,  the 
length  of  time  the  coffee  stays  warm 
once  it  is  made,  and  whether  or  not  the 
pot  is  immersible  in  water  for  cleaning. 
Here  again,  depending  on  the  use  in- 
tended, one  consumer  may  be  more  in- 
terested in  the  length  of  time  the  coffee 
can  be  kept  warm;  another,  with  the 
time  the  coffee  takes  to  percolate.  Thus, 
the  label  enables  the  consumer  to  make 
an  intelligent,  informed  choice  on  the 
basis  of  his  particular  requirements. 

An  objective  and  impartial  labeling 
system  such  as  this  could  be  immensely 
useful  to  both  consumers  and  manufac- 
turers. For  the  consumer,  it  would 
provide  the  kind  of  hard  information  he 
rarely  gets  from  advertising.  For  the 
manufacturer,  the  label,  though  not  a 
mark  of  quality,  would  Indicate  that  he 
has  enough  confidence  in  his  product  to 
declare  its  characteristics  and  is  willing 
to  adhere  to  the  standards  printed  on 
the  label.  Such  a  system  of  voluntary 
labeling  will  facilitate  competition 
among  existing  producers  and  foster 
entrance  into  the  marketplace  of  small 
entrepreneurs  now  excluded  because  of 
prohibitive  advertising  requirement  and 
costs. 

I  urge  that  Congress  give  favorable 
consideration  to  my  bill  during  this  ses- 
sion. The  consumer  Is  daily  confronted 
by  a  bewildering  array  of  choices  between 
new  materials,  products,  and  services. 
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Qlven  the  complex  and  rapidly  changing 
nature  of  our  economy,  his  task  will  be- 
jome  even  more  difficult  in  the  future. 
Ibe  Info-Tag  system  proposed  here 
fould  bring  to  the  consumer  the  infor- 
oation  he  needs  to  make  an  intelligent 

dioice. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HH.  2374 

i  bill  to  establish  a  National  Consumer  In- 
formation Foundation  as  an  inde{}endent 
agency   in   the   executive   branch   of   the 
^deral   Government. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

imeTica  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHOBT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Rational  Info-Tag  Act". 

ESTABLISHMEKT 

Sec.  2.  There  is  established  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  a 
foimdatlon  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
National  Ctonsumer  Information  Foundation 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Foundation") . 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  be  head- 
ed by  a  Board  of  Directors  composed  of  five 
Directors  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  shall  designate  one  Director 
u  Chairman  of  the  Board.  A  vacancy  In  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  6Ut>6ectlon,  Directors  of 
the  Foundation  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  three  years. 

(2)  Of  the  Directors  first  appointed,  two 
ihall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one  year, 
two  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two 
years,  and  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  as  designated  by  the  President 
St  the  time  of  appointment. 

(3)  Any  Director  of  the  Foundation  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appoint- 
ed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A 
Director  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  imtll  his  successor  has  taken  of- 
fice. 

(c)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Oode,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(78)  Directors,  National  Consumers  Infor- 
mation Foundation." 

(d)  Three  Directors  of  the  Foundation 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ADMINISTRATOB  AKD  STAFF 

Sk.  4.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  have  an 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Administrator 
shall  administer  the  Foundation  in  accord - 
snce  with  directives  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  additional 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

nwO-TAO   STSTXK 

Sk.  5.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  establish 
ud  operate  a  system  under  which  it  may 
gnnt  authority  to  a  person  who  manufac- 
tures for  sale  at  retaU  a  nonperishable  manu- 
fsctured  consumer  product  to  affix  to  such 
product  a  label  to  be  called  an  Info- tag. 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  have  the  au- 
ttorlty  to  develop  and  approve  a  standard 
info-tag  which  specifies  the  kind  of  Informa- 
tion to  be  provided  for  each  type  of  product 
for  which  info-tags  are  to  be  made  available. 
Asttmdard  Info-teg  shall  bear  (1)  the  name. 


seal,  or  other  distinctive  mark  of  the  Founda- 
tion and  (2)  such  information  with  respect 
to  performance,  content,  safety,  durability, 
care,  and  other  characteristics  as  the  Foun- 
dation determines  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  permit  a  reasonably  prudent  consumer  to 
evaluate  a  particular  product  for  purposes 
of  pvu-chase. 

(c)  The  standard  Info- tag  for  any  type  of 
product  shall  be  developed  by  the  Founda- 
tion after  consultation  with  Interested  manu- 
facturers, distributors,  and  users,  and  shall 
be  prescribed  in  rules  of  the  Foundation. 
The  Foundation  may,  if  it  determines  it  to 
be  in  the  public  interest,  prescribe  data 
formulated  by  reputable  standard-making 
bodies,  including  trade  associations  and 
similar  groups. 

(d)  At  least  ninety  days  before  any  such 
rules  are  prescribed  by  the  Foundation  for 
any  product,  such  rules  shaU  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

(e)  Any  person  may  file  written  objections 
to  the  adoption  of  any  such  rules  until  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  publication  of 
such  proposed  rules  In  the  Federal  Register. 
After  reviewing  such  objections  and  other 
pertinent  information,  the  Foundation  may, 
by  order,  adopt  and  promulgate  such  rules, 
amend  such  rules,  or  refuse  to  adopt  such 
rules.  Such  an  order  of  the  Foundation  shcdl 
not  be  subject  to  review. 

(f)  The  Foundation  shall  by  rule  estab- 
lish schedules  of  fees  and  charges  which 
shall  be  paid  by  persons  participating  or 
seeking  participation  In  the  Info-tag  system. 
Such  fees  and  charges  shall  be  related  to  the 
cost  to  the  Foundation  of  carrying  out  the 
function  or  providing  the  materials  or  serv- 
ices for  which  they  are  paid,  but  shall  In- 
clude such  siu-charge  as  the  Foundation  de- 
termines to  be  equitable  but  necessary  In 
order  to  place  the  Foundation  on  a  self- 
sustaining  financial  basis. 

(g)  Before  authority  is  granted  to  any 
applicant  to  afOx  Info-tags  to  any  product, 
the  Fotmdation  must  (1)  have  on  file  a  re- 
port from  a  laboratory  maintained  by  it  or  a 
certified  report  from  an  Independent  testing 
laboratory  determined  by  It  to  be  reliable 
setting  forth  the  Information  which  should 
be  on  the  info-tag  to  be  affixed  to  such 
product,  and  (2)  have  received  pa3rment  of 
all  fees  and  charges  fixed  by  it  and  due  In 
connection  with  the  granting  of  such  au- 
thority. 

(h)  The  Foundation  shall  not  evaluate 
one  product  as  being  superior  to  or  less  ex- 
pensive than  another. 

(1)  The  Foundation  shall  maintain  con- 
stant surveillance  over  products  to  which 
Info-tags  are  affixed  to  assure  that  such 
products  conform  to  Information  on  the 
Info-tags  affixed  to  them  and  may  require 
additional  testing  to  assure  that  specimens 
of  the  product  to  which  an  info-tag  has  been 
affixed  conform  in  every  respect  with  Infor- 
mation on  such  info- tag. 

( j )  The  Foundation  may  revoke  or  suspend 
authority  granted  under  this  section  for 
willful  or  repeated  violations  of  rules  Issued 
by  the  Foundation  in  connection  with  the 
Info- tag  system  under  this  section. 

(k)  The  Foimdatlon  may  by  rule  exclude 
any  nonperishable  manufactured  consumer 
product  or  class  of  such  products  from  the 
info-tag  system  under  this  section  If  It 
determines  that  inclusion  of  such  product  or 
class  of  products  would  not  be  beneficial  to  a 
substantial  number  of  the  consumers  of  such 
product  or  class  of  products,  or  would  not 
lend  itself  to  such  a  system. 

PENALTIES 

Sxc.  6.  Whoever  counterfeits  an  Info-Tag, 
or  knovTlngly  and  wUlfully  affixes  an  Info- 
Tag  to  any  product  other  than  a  product 
with  respect  to  which  authority  granted  by 
the  Foundation  is  in  effect  therefor,  for  the 
purpose  of  selUng  such  product  to  another 
person,  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.00 


or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

POWERS 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  section  5,  the  Inunda- 
tion may — 

(1)  EstabUsh  and  maintain  a  laboratory, 
reference  library,  and  related  facilities; 

(2)  Make  such  Investigations  as  It  deems 
necessary  (a)  to  determine  If  any  person  has 
violated  or  is  about  to  violate  amy  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  order  of  the 
Foundation  or  (b)  to  aid  In  enforcing  this 
Act  or  In  formulating  rules  or  orders; 

(3)  Use,  on  a  relmbxu^able  basis,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  supplies,  and  fa- 
clUties  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
and,  on  a  reimbursable  or  other  basis,  other 
public  or  nonprofit  persons.  Institutions,  or 
organizations; 

(4)  Enter  into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  it  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  on  such  terms  as  it  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate; 

(6)  Appoint  such  advisory  committees 
and  consultants  for  such  periods  of  time  as 
it  determines; 

(6)  Make,  Issue,  rescind,  or  amend  rules 
governing  the  manner  of  Its  operation  and 
the  exercise  of  Its  functions; 

(7)  Publish  and  disseminate  reports  and 
pubUcations; 

(8)  Establish  an  official  seal  which  shall  be 
JudlclaUy  noticed; 

(9)  EstabUsh  and  maintain  such  field  of- 
fices in  the  United  States  and  abroad  as  it 
may  determine  to  be  necessary;  and 

(10)  Engage  in,  and  support,  by  grant  or 
contract,  research  with  respect  to,  and  de- 
velopment of,  objective  or  quantitative 
standards  for  nonperishable  manufactured 
consmner  products. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  8.  The  Foundation  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in  January 
of  each  year  a  report  which  shall  Include  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  activities  of 
the  Foundation  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tiona  for  additional  legislation  as  It  may 
deem  useful  or  necessary  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS   AT7THORIZED 

Sec.  9.  There  are  herfeby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  until 
the  Foundation  is  operating  on  a  finandally 
self-sustaining  basis. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  MERIT 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cieorgla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  my  great  privilege  to  listen  to  a  most 
comprehensive,  yet  concise,  history  of 
the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883,  at  the  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Ame45»n  Federation 
of  Government  Employee^,  AFL-CIO, 
last  Saturday  evening,  January  14, 1967. 
in  observance  of  the  84th  anniversary  of 
the  passage  of  the  act  and  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  issuance  of  Executive  Or- 
der No.  10988.  The  speaker  was  none 
other  than  our  beloved  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK.    He  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Ralph 
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Blser,  national  vice  president  of  the  as- 
sociation and  later  praised  by  Mr.  John 
P.  Grlner,  Its  national  president.  A 
crowd  of  over  1.500  Federal  employees 
and  their  guests  received  the  Speaker's 
message  with  great  enthusiasm  in  a 
standing  applause.  It  was  clearly  evi- 
dent that  John  W.  McCormack  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  and  most  beloved 
by  those  present.  The  words  of  Dr. 
Edward  Gardiner  Latch,  Chaplain  of  the 
■D.S.  House  of  Representatives,  In  his  in- 
vocation perhaps  best  expressed  the  pre- 
vailing sentiments  when  he  said: 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  Speaker — for  hla 
Integrity  of  spirit,  for  his  understanding 
heart,  his  sympatheUc  mind,  his  willingness 
to  listen  and  yet  to  stand  firm  for  what  he 
believes  Is  right.  Underneath  It  all  we  thank 
Thee  for  his  unUrtng  and  undying  devotion 
to  our  Country.  May  his  spirit  be  the  spirit 
of  us  all. 

Knowing  that  there  are  many  who 
would  want  a  copy  of  the  Speaker's  ad- 
dress, I  have  asked  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  point. 
It  will,  I  am  sure,  serve  as  a  useful  refer- 
ence for  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
those  Interested  in  the  civU  service.  It 
follows: 


Thi   CnoL  Service:    The  Progress  or  the 

Merit  Ststem 
(An    address    by    the   Honorable   John   W. 
McCormack.  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives) 

I  am  Indeed  pleased  to  be  with  you  this 
evening.  On  this  occasion,  we  celebrate  the 
84th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  a 
soimd  system  of  public  service — ^the  signing 
of  the  ClvU  Service  Act.  This  one  single 
event  In  1883  provided  the  basis  for  Govern- 
ment employment  policies  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  which  remains  valid  In 
principle  to  this  day.  The  act  Itself— el- 
tbougb  by  no  means  a  panacea  for  all  of  the 
Ul8  which  had  plagued  Government  service 
until  that  time — was  nonetheless  a  blueprint 
for  the  future,  and,  for  the  first  time  In  our 
history,  gave  statutory  recognition  to  the 
concept  that  appointment  to  government 
service  ought  to  be  based  upon  merit — rather 
than  upon  ability  to  pay  or  upon  past  po- 
Utlcal  activity. 

ConcTirrently,  we  also  celebrate  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Issuance  of  Executive 
Order  10988.  This  order,  Issued  by  President 
Kennedy  In  1982,  for  the  first  time  gave  of- 
ficial recognition  to  right  o*  Federal  em- 
ployees to  be  represented  by  employee  orga- 
nizations and  provided  for  a  form  of  coUec- 
tlve  bargaining,  granting  public  employees 
the  same  protection  In  employee-manage- 
ment relations  enjoyed  by  workers  In  private 
Industry.  The  significant  growth  In  the 
membership  rolls  of  your  own  organization 
attest  to  the  substantial  effect  that  this  order 
has  had. 

You  who  are  here  this  evening  represent 
two  and  a  half  million  government  employees 
who,  like  yourselves,  benefit  directly  frcan 
what  the  ClvU  Service  Act  and  Executive  Or- 
der 10968  have  accomplished. 

The  Nation,  In  t\irn,  directly  benefits,  since 
It  Is  only  due  to  the  efforts  of  dedicated,  hon- 
est, and  Intelligent  employees  that  the  gov- 
ernment Is  able  to  provide  the  multitude  of 
wrvlces  which  Its  citizens  expect — Indeed,  de- 
mand—of It.  Ab  the  country  grows  In 
wealth.  In  population,  and  In  world  respon- 
slbUlty,  more  and  more  demands  are  made 
upon  the  government,  and  upon  you  as  gov- 
ernment employees.  Yet  had  It  not  been 
for  what  was  accomplished  by  the  signing  of 
the  Civil  Service  Act,  the  superior  talents 
which  the  Oovenunent  so  desperately  needs 


might  never  have  bean  encotiraged  into  Its 

The  establishment  Of  a  formal  civil  serv- 
ice system  based  upon  merit  did  not  occur 
overnight.  It  was  a  long  and  tedious  Jour- 
ney—nor did  that  flrft  act  accomplish  any- 
where near  the  benefits  which  are  enjoyed 
today,  but  It  was  the  start,  and  as  In  the 
case  of  other  great  legislative  advances  held 
back  for  years  through  determined  and  selfish 
opposition,  It  was  easier  to  make  advances. 
The  story  of  civil  service  reform  In  the  United 
States  Is  replete  with  some  of  the  seamiest 
and  most  scandalous  chapters  in  our  history. 
Before  we  saw  even  the  beginnings  of  a  solid 
reform  movement,  the  Government  service 
had  sunk  to  such  an  Ml-tlme  low  In  prestige 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  caused  to  remark, 
"I'm  afraid  this  thing  is  going  to  ruin 
republican  Government,  this  incessant  hu- 
man wriggle  and  struggle  for  office." 

The  scandals  of  the  spoils  system  of  gov- 
ernment appointments  soU  the  early  pages  of 
our  history.  Even  before  the  American 
Revolution,  It  was  not  uncommon  that  Jobs 
In  the  British  colonial  service  were  given  to 
political  friends,  mostly  unqualified,  or  even 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  quite 
specifically  provided  that  certain  Govern- 
ment officials — ambassadors,  ministers,  con- 
suls, and  Judges  of.  the  Supreme  Court- 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, they  were  somewhat  less  specific  about 
the  method  of  appointing  the  remainder  of 
the  Government  work  force: 

"The  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they 
think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the 
courts  of  law  or  In  the  heads  of  departments." 
For  nearly  80  years  thereafter,  however, 
congress  made  Uttlt  use  of  this  constitu- 
tional grant  of  power,  and  the  matter  of 
filling  government*!  positions  remained 
largely  at  the  President's  discretion. 

In  general,  our  early  Presidents  followed 
the  precedent  set  by  George  Washington  In 
granting  appointments  to  Government  serv- 
ice on  an  unofficial  and— if  not  entirely 
pure— at  least  a  rdatlvely  workable  merit 
system.  Washington  himself  made  his  ap- 
pointments on  the  basis  of  a  "fitness  test" 
which  inquired  Into  the  applicant's  honesty, 
efficiency,  and  capability.  Preference  was 
given  to  former  officers  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  but  only  If  they  had  first  passed  the 
other  tests  of  fitness. 

Although  following  Washington's  policy  of 
appointment  on  the  basis  of  fitness,  the 
emergence  of  political  parties  added  an  ad- 
ditional dimension  to  certain  appointments. 
.  On  the  eve  of  the  Democratic-Republican 
Jefferson's  taking  office.  In  an  attempt  to 
retain  some  measure  of  Federalist  control  of 
the  Judiciary,  a  number  of  Federalists  were 
appointed  to  clrc\iit-court  Judgeships  and 
Justice  of  the  peace  positions.  These  were 
the  famous  "midnight  appointments",  and 
one.  the  appointment  of  William  Marbury  as 
Justice  of  the  peace  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, was  the  basis  of  a  most  important 
Supreme  Court  decUlon  In  the  Nation's 
history. 

Throughout  the  following  decades,  how- 
ever, the  system  worked  with  a  reasonable 
minimum  of  abuses,  having  In  mind  the  con- 
ditions that  existed  at  that  time.  Although 
appointments  were  certainly  made  on  the 
basU  of  poUtlcal  party  affiliation,  appointees 
were  generally  well-quallfled,  and  Incum- 
bents were  rarely  removed  from  office  arbi- 
trarily without  Just  cause. 

We  then  turn  the  corner  Into  what  is 
known  as  the  "dark  ages  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem." The  use  of  patronage  positions  which 
was  firmly  established  In  many  States  and 
city  governments  as  a  weapon  of  party 
strength  and  control  crept  Into  the  Federal 
Government  and  f©r  over  fifty  years  became 
destructive.     Thue  began  more  than  sixty 


years  of  vmtrammeled  greed  and  avarice  la 
the  sec\ulng  of  appointments  to  Govemin»ot 
service.  It  was  an  era  when  exorbitant  mam 
were  paid  for  positions  carrying  small  annual 
stipends — In  many  cases,  of  course,  when  the 
Infiuence  gained  was  well  worth  the  prict. 
It  was  an  era  when  each  change  of  admin- 
istration brought  about  wholesale  removal 
of  Federal  officials  and  appointment  of  party 
faithfuls  to  fill  the  vacancies.  It  was  an  era 
when — as  the  Nation  was  growing  in  popu- 
latlon,  wealth,  and  responsibility,  and  there- 
fore  needed  the  finest  talents  available— 
the  Federal  Government  was  EtaSed  largely 
by  Incompetents  who  cared  only  for  the  per- 
sonal advantage  that  could  be  derived  Irom 
Government  service. 

By  the  time  Lincoln  took  office,  the 
clamour  of  office-seekers  at  the  White  House 
was  so  Intense  that  they  virtually  dogged  hu 
every  step.  Engrossed  with  the  cares  of  the 
Civil  War  on  the  one  hand,  and  besieged  by 
the  hordes  pleading  for  patronage  on  the 
other,  his  patience  was  sorely  tried.  While 
recovering  from  an  attack  of  small  pox,  he 
Is  said  to  have  remarked  to  an  aide,  "tell 
all  the  officeseekers  to  come  In  at  once,  for 
now  I  have  something  I  can  give  to  all  ol 
them." 

The  scandals  caused  by  the  spoils  system 
In  the  poet-Clvll  War  years  became  so  noxloiu 
that  public  opinion  began  to  demand  that 
something  be  done.  President  Grant,  after 
several  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  a  re- 
form bill  from  Congress,  finally  succeeded 
on  the  closing  day  of  the  1871  session  In  ob- 
taining a  bill  which  authorized  him  to  "pre- 
scribe such  regulations  for  the  admission  of 
persons  into  the  civil  service  of  the  United 
States  as  may  best  promote  the  efficiency 
thereof."  Under  this  power,  the  President 
appointed  an  "advisory  board  of  the  civil 
service."  which  recommended  a  merit  system 
based  on  competitive  examinations,  classifi- 
cations of  positions  for  purposes  of  promo- 
tion, and  a  6-month  probationary  period 
following  appointment.  The  board  func- 
tioned for  two  years,  until  Its  meager  fund» 
were  eliminated  by  a  Congress  which  wu 
coming  to  appreciate  the  advantages  that 
the  spoils  system  provided  It. 

Reform  of  the  civil  service  was  Ignored  by 
Congress  for  the  next  several  years.  Al- 
though public  groups  formed  to  promote 
reform,  and  President  Hayes  did  what  he 
was  able  through  Executive  orders  to  estab- 
lish a  merit  system  of  appointment.  It  took 
a  Presidential  assassination  fully  to  awaken 
the  realization  that  reform  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice could  be  avoided  no  longer. 

Charles  Glteau,  an  eccentric  election  work- 
er In  the  1880  campaign  of  President  Jamee 
Garfield,  had  been  unsuccessful  In  his  at- 
tempts to  convince  the  President  that  for 
his  efforts  he  deserved  to  be  appointed  to 
a  consulship  In  Paris.  On  July  2  of  1881,  u 
Garfield  waited  for  a  train  In  a  Washington 
station,  Olteau  fired  two  bullets  Into  the 
President  which  took  his  Ufe  in  September  oJ 
that  year. 

Three  months  later.  Senator  George  H. 
Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  introduced  a  bill  drafted 
by  the  newly  formed  Civil  Service  Refonn 
League.  This  bill  looked  likely  to  langul^ 
untU  organized  public  Indignation  forced 
civil  service  reform  as  a  campaign  Issue  In 
the  fall  elections  of  1882.  Congress  wa» 
finally  convinced.  In  December  of  that  ywr, 
the  Pendleton  bill  was  passed  by  bota 
Houses,  and  signed  by  President  Arthur  on 
January  16,  1883. 

The-  new  act.  although  far  from  ?«"•«*• 
nevertheless  was  a  beginning.  It  establlsfiea 
a  ClvU  Service  Commission  of  three  mem- 
bers. It  provided  that  appointments  were  w 
be  made  from  those  graded  highest  in  mem 
examinations.  It  confirmed  existing  statu- 
tory veterans'  preference  provUlons.  Ana  " 
stipulated  that  the  recommendation  of  » 
applicant  by  a  Member  of  Congress  couWlJe 
based  only  upon  character  and  residence. 


4f  the  beRlnnlng,  however,  only  13,900 
J^tlo^  were  covf;ed  by  the  new  merit 
^^-Jp^nung  a  mere  10.6  percent  of 
SvSLi  Government  work  force.    Thus,  the 

^Ts^lls  system,  but  the  Intervening  84 
^rs^ve  produced,  first,  a  steady  increase 
rSe  number  of  Government  positions  cov- 
^by  civil  service,  and,  second,  a  constant 
Sprovement  of  the  benefits  to  tiiose  covered 

%T^  1888?™  President  Cleveland  added 
«<»noo  Dosltlons  of  the  railway  maU  serv- 
KCerage  by  the  classified  system, 
to  succeeding  years,  the  Indian  Service,  the 
^h  Commission,  additional  post  offices,  and 
the  Weather  Bureau  were  "blanketed  in. 
Resident  Theodore  Roosevelt,  himself  a 
nvU  Service  Commissioner,  was  a  stanch 
advocate  of  civil  service  reform.  By  the  end 
at  his  administration  as  President,  the  per- 
centage of  Federal  positions  placed  on  a 
competitive  basis  was  63.9  percent— con- 
tested to  the  10.5  percent  which  were  cov- 
ered by  the  original  act.  The  trend  has 
continued  steadily,  spurred  on  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  great  depression.  World  War 
n  governments  and  the  expanded  postwar 
Joerams  In  space,  the  nUUtary,  and  wel- 
fare Today,  over  two  and  a  half  million 
persons  have  received  and  maintained  their 
appointments  to  Government  service  un- 
der the  basic  rules  formulated  by  the  act 

of  1883.  ^  _ 

Employee  benefits,  too,  have  kept  pace,  in 
the  lest  decade  alone,  seven  pieces  of  legls- 
Utlon  providing  for  Increased  salary  scales 
for  Federal  employees  have  been  enacted. 
To  encourage  and  maintain  the  finest  pos- 
elble  talents  in  Government  service,  the  pay 
must  be  at  least  competitive  with  that  In 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 

Programs  of  health  and  Ufe  Insurance  and 
a  retirement   system  have  been  added  for 
the  protection    of    Goverrmient    employees. 
On-the-job  training  programs.  Incentive  pro- 
grams, equal  opportunity  for  all  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  sex — these  are  all  positive 
concepts  which  we  take  for  granted  today, 
but  which  have  taken  years  of  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  many  people  to  accomplish. 
Ab  Government  employees,  you  here  this 
evening  represent  a  corps  of  the  best  trained, 
best  qualified— and,  I  might  add,  enjoy  more 
benefits — of  any  group  of  people  which  has 
ever  served  the  U.S.  Government.    However, 
the  Job  Is  not  finished.     It  will  take  the 
continued  efforts  of  all  of  us  to  Insure  that 
the  Government  service  continues  to  be  the 
proud  profession  It  Is  today.     The  critical 
and  ever-increasing  demands  made  upon  the 
Federal  Government   In   this   revolutionary 
age  can  be  met  only  If  the  ablest  and  most 
competent  and  dedicated  people  can  be  at- 
tracted  and   retained    In    the    Goveriunent 
lervlce.     And  that  Is   our  charge — to  pro- 
tect and  Improve  the  system  of  merit  which 
has  taken  so  many  years  to  accomplish. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI 
TY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 


Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coun- 
try was  forged  by  the  effortB  of  many 
peoples.  Our  Nation  continues  to  be 
strengthened  today  by  the  amalgama- 
tion of  peoples  of  many  national  origins. 
Our  Constitution  and  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence recognize  the  value  of  all 


peoples  and  provide  that  each  individual 
shall  have  the  same  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue the  American  dream.  Crucial 
sanong  the  rights  of  each  American  Is  the 
equal  opportunity  to  be  productive  and 
successful  in  his  labors. 

We  have  become  aware  that  this  equal 
opportunity  of  employment  has  not  al- 
ways been  afforded  to  every  group  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Con- 
gress recognizing  this  national  short- 
coming and  seeking  to  correct  it,  created 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  The  Commission  was  designed  to 
study  problems  of  minority  groups  in 
securing  equal  employment  opportunity 
and  eliminate  all  discrimination  speci- 
fied by  the  act. 

However,  even  in  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  this  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment, there  has  been  practiced  an 
imconsclous  discrimination  by  exclud- 
ing from  the  membership  of  this  Com- 
mission representation  and  understand- 
ing  of  one   of   the  principal   minority 
groups  of  our  country — those  of  our  good 
Americans  who  are  of  Mexican  descent. 
These  Americans  seek  and  deserve  the 
opportunity  to  fully  participate  in  the 
work  and  advancement  of  our  Nation. 
Their  dedication  to  American  ideals  has 
been    demonstrated    again    and   again. 
Just  one,  but  a  very  important  example 
is  their  dedication  to  the  defense  of  oiu: 
country.    It  is  well  known  that  the  rolls 
of  honor  of  those  killed  in  military  action 
and  those  wounded  in  service  to  their 
country    have    a    high    percentage    of 
Americans  of  Mexican  descent.     Eleven 
Congressional    Medals    of    Honor    for 
World  War  n  and  six  for  the  Korean 
conflict   were   awarded   to    citizens   of 
Mexican    descent.    Today    in    Vietnam 
members  of  this  group  continue  to  hero- 
ically defend  our  national  interests. 

These  American  citizens  do  not  fail  to 
rise  to  the  needs  of  their  country  and 
their  coimtry  must  not  fail  to  under- 
stand their  needs. 

Therefore,  I  have  this  day  introduced  a 
bill  which  calls  for  expansion  by  two 
members  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portimity  Commission.  The  legislation 
expressly  states  that  the  introduction  is 
to  fiuther  eliminate  discrimination  in 
employment  opportunities  wherever  it 
exists  and  to  insure  a  full  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  Mexican  descent. 

The  bill  states  that  in  making  appoint- 
ments to  the  Commission  the  President 
shall  give  due  consideration,  among 
other  reasonable  factors,  to  whether 
there  is  maximum  feasible  representa- 
tion provided  among  the  membership  of 
the  Commission  for  persons  of  all  the 
various  groups  throughout  the  Nation, 
including  large,  identifiable,  cohesive 
groups  of  national  origin  who  as  a  mi- 
nority group  possess  particular  problems 
pertinent  to  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

With  the  pEissage  of  this  bill  and  the 
inclusion  of  an  American  of  Mexican 
descent  on  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  I  am  confident 
that  this  group  of  Americans  will  be  able 
to  add  even  greater  strength  to  our  Na- 
tion and  more  fully  share  in  our  suc- 


cesses. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  NEW  V£.  MINT 
IN  CHICAGO 

Mr.  STUCKEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  AwnunzigI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKIER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNIZIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  U.S.  Mint  in  Chicago, 
HI.    I  am  inserting  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  press  release  which  was 
Issued  from  my  office  today  in  order  to 
explain  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
the  merits  and  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

My  press  release  follows: 
CoNGRKssMAN  ANTnm230  PROPOBia  Nrw 
U.S.  Mint  in  Chicago 
Congressman  Frank  Annunzlo,  Democrat, 
of  Chicago,  a  member  of  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives Conmilttee  on  Banking  and 
Ciirrency,  has  Introduced  legislation  In  the 
new  Congress  to  construct  a  United  States 
Mint  In  Chicago. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  construc- 
tion of  a  Chicago  Mint  to  supplement  the 
ultra-modern  $37,000,000  Mint  now  being 
bunt  at  PhUadelphla— the  only  Mint  of  its 
type  currently  authorized  by  law. 

In  addition  to  the  old  Philadelphia  Mint 
that  Is  soon  to  be  replaced,  other  Mint  facili- 
ties are  operated  at  Denver  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Denver  Mint  would  need  ex- 
tensive remodeling  and  expansion  to  meet 
fut\u«  Mint  requirements,  Mr.  Annunzlo 
«ald,  whUe  the  San  Francisco  operation — 
closed  down  during  the  Elsenhower  Admin- 
istration but  re-opened  In  1966  to  meet  heavy 
coinage  demand— is  legally  authorized  to 
continue  as  a  temporary  faclUty  only  until 
the  coin  shortage  Is  completely  overocHne. 

"Chicago  Is  the  perfect  location  for  the 
kind  of  Mint  this  country  will  need  tor  the 
coming    decades,"    Congressman    Annunzlo 
declared.     "Most  of  our  coinage  demand  Is 
In  the  area  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mlsata- 
slppl.    Thus,  a  Mint  located  in  Chicago  could 
ship  coins  Into  that  areas  as  needed  to  sup- 
plement Philadelphia  supplies,   and   to   all 
parts  of  the  country,  from  a  central  and  ec- 
onomical location.    Transportation  costs  are 
a  tremendous  factor  In  coin  distribution,  and 
Chicago's    unequaled    transportation    facili- 
ties, as  well  as  Its  strategic  location,  make  It 
the  perfect  site  for  a  second  Jet-age  Mint." 
In  Introducing  his  bill.  Congressman  An- 
nunzlo conceded  that  Western  State  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  wiU  undoubtedly  fight  hard 
to  keep  their  present  Mint  facilities  In  opera- 
tion indefinitely,  and  to  expand  their  produc- 
tion capabilities.     He  said  there  would  prob- 
ably be  good  reasons  for  retaining  the  older 
coinage  equipment,  at  least  on  stand-by,  even 
If  a  second  ultramodern  Mint  Is  buUt  at  Chi- 
cago "because  no  one   knows  what  future 
needs  of  the  economy  may  be  for  coins  In 
the  operation  of  automatic  vending  equip- 
ment of  aU  kinds." 

"The  abandonnaent  of  the  San  Francisco 
Mint  was  a  big  mistake  a  decade  ago,"  he 
■aid.  "When  we  needed  Its  production  in 
theee  last  few  years,  to  meet  unprecedented 
coin  demands,  the  equipment  Just  wasnt 
there,  and  It  took  great  imagination  and  en- 
terprise to  find  usable  presses  and  other 
machinery." 

ICOKX    COINS    If^DD 

"I  look  forward  confidently  to  a  steadUy 
expanding  American  economy,  bringing  more 
of  the  good'things  of  Ufe  to  more  Americans. 
This  Will  mean  ever-greater  use  of  coins  to 
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speed  the  flow  of  commerce.  Extensively  re- 
building the  Denver  Mint  to  make  It  more 
efficient  would  undoubtedly  not  be  nearly  as 
economic  and  practical  as  building  a  com- 
pletely new  plant — one  which  I  hope  to  see 
come  to  Chicago." 

Representative  Annunzlo,  as  a  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  CommlUee,  helped 
to  shape  the  final  form  of  the  Coinage  Act 
of  1965  which  met  a  crisis  In  the  world-wide 
silver  supply  shortage  by  authorizing  new 
types  of  dimes,  quarters  and  half-dollars 
using  little  or  no  sUver.  This  law  also  au- 
thorized temporary  resumption  of  coinage  op- 
erations at  the  San  Francisco  Assay  Office 
(the  old  Mint).  The  1965  Act  furthermore 
substantially  increased  the  authorized  ceil- 
ing on  construction  costs  of  the  new  Phila- 
delphia Mint  to  permit  Installation  of  equip- 
ment necessary  to  handle  all  phases  of  the 
production  of  the  new  "clad"  coins.  At  pres- 
ent, the  bonded  copper-nickel  cladding  on  a 
copper  base,  used  in  the  dime  and  quarter, 
and  the  copper-silver  alloys  used  in  the 
"sandwich"  half-dollars  miist  be  purchased  In 
strip  form  from  private  industry. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  the 
legislation  which  became  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1965,  Congressman  Annunzlo  made  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  old  Philadelphia  Mint 
leading  to  further  study  of  the  coinage  needs 
which  in  turn  led  to  his  introduction  of  the 
bin  to  establish  the  world's  most  modem 
Mint  in  Chicago. 

Although  Congressman  Annunzlo's  Com- 
mittee handles  all  legislation  dealing  with 
coinage  policy  matters,  the  bill  for  a  new 
Mint  has  been  assigned  under  House  rules  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  all  legislative  proposals  for 
construction  of  new  public  buildings.  Mr. 
Annunzlo  said  he  will  pursue  every  avenue 
for  expediting  the  bill's  consideration  by  the 
latter  Committee,  while  utilizing  his  position 
on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
develop  the  facts  pointing  to  the  advantages 
of  a  Chicago  location. 


A  LETTER  TO  A  BOY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this 
time  of  crisis  and  conflict  in  Vietnam  we 
seldom  read  or  hear  a  statement  of  com- 
passion and  imderstanding  for  the  sol- 
dier who  is  carrying  out  the  policies  of 
this  coimtry  in  defending  freedom 
against  communistic  aggression.  This 
dirty  war  in  Vietnam  Is  on  everyone's 
mind  nowadays  but  I  would  like  to  call 
to  my  colleagues  attention  an  editorial 
broadcast  over  WTVJ,  channel  4,  in 
Miami,  by  Mr.  Ralph  Renlck. 

Mr.  Renick  is  a  leading  figure  in  the 
community  in  the  south  Florida  area 
and  WTVJ  is  one  of  the  outstanding  TV 
stations  of  Its  kind  in  the  South.  Ralph 
Renick  is  a  past  president  of  Radio 
TV  News  Directors  Association.  His 
thought-projecting  editorial  on  this  past 
Christmas  Eve  made  many  of  us  stop  and 
think  and  pay  tribute,  as  well  as  thanks, 
to  those  boys  who  are  risking  their  lives 
so  that  we  can  enjoy  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous Christmas  with  our  loved  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  include  Mr.  Renick's 
editorial  "A  Letter  to  a  Boy  in  Vietnam" 
at  this  point  In  the  RicoBo: 


A  IiETTES  TO   A  BoY   IN  VIETNAM 

We  have  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Amber  Mary 
Scott.  She  says  her  grandson  James  Donald- 
son is  serving  in  Vletaam  with  an  Air  Force 
group  setting  up  radio  an«  TV  stations  there. 
Mrs.  Scott  says  after  hearing  and  reading 
reports  of  our  boys  in  the  mud  in  Viet  Nam 
she  wondered  what  we  could  do  to  let  them 
know  we  appreciate  wbat  they  are  doing  for 
us  and  our  country. 

Mrs.  Scott  asks  thart;  I  write  a  few  words 
to  Jim  that  he  can  read  over  the  air  to  those 
lonely  men  so  far  from  home. 

Well  Mrs.  Scott  this  is  not  an  easy  assign- 
ment but  I'll  do  the  best  I  can.  Here  are  a 
few  words  which  I  hope  please  you  and  Jim. 
"Dear  Jim  :  Your  grandmother  has  written 
to  me  suggesting  that  perhaps  during  this 
season  when  everybody  seems  so  Intent  on 
forgetting  their  trouliles  that  I  write  to  you 
in  Viet  Nam.  I'll  be  honest,  it's  difficult  to 
write  these  words  from  the  comfort  and 
safety  here  at  home  to  someone  who's  got 
his  Ufe  on  the  line  every  minute  performing 
the  hardest,  roughest  Job  In  the  world. 

"I'm  sure  you  know  that  those  closest  to 
you,  your  parents,  grandparents,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  sweethetrts  have  their  hearts 
with  you  this  Christmas  season  as  they  do  all 
the  time,  but  maybe  you'd  be  surprised  to 
know  that  a  lot  of  other  citizens  are  thinking 
of  you,  too.  You  are  not  being  taken  for 
granted. 

"My  children  are  t©o  young  to  be  touched 
by  this  unhappy,  dirty  war  In  which  you 
and  your  buddies  ar«  risking  your  lives  but 
like  most  other  parents  I  can  Imagine  my 
feelings  If  my  boy  was  serving  in  Viet  Nam. 
"This  nation  has  never  been  quick  to 
make  war.  Our  citiaen  soldiers  have  always 
longed  for  home,  not  the  battlefront.  But 
since  this  country  was  founded  It  has  been 
men  like  you  that  have  preserved  our  heri- 
tage and  made  possible  peace  and  freedom. 
Tomorrow  it  might  be  my  boy  doing  the 
fighting. 

"Forget  what  you  hear  about  pickets  and 
protests,  the  fact  remains  that  all  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  debt  we  owe  you.  A  debt  we  can 
never  repay. 

"I  Just  hope  that  next  Christmas  we  will 
have  an  honorable  peace  in  Viet  Nam  and 
you'll  be  back  here  for  the  holidays. 


Mr.  Lipscomb. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  n- 
quest  of  Mr.  Stuckey)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bingham. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  "Tues- 
day, January  17,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Pepper  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  offlcial  business. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MoNAGAN,  for  1  hour,  on  January 
17,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hall,  for  40  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
January  17,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  80  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Arends)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Mmlliaro. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

199.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  Ches- 
apeake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  Chesapeake  k 
Potomac  Telephone  Co.  for  the  year  1966;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

200.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  ol 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  6  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended,  and  to  amend 
section  6  of  the  act  approved  July  2,  1940,  at 
amended,  to  eliminate  requirements  that  ap- 
plications for  motor  vehicle  title  certificates 
and  certain  Hen  Information  related  thereto 
be  submitted  under  oath;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

201.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  ol 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  1928,  as  amended,  and  the 
act  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  lor 
the  protection  of  the  people  from  empiricism 
in  relation  thereto,  approved  June  6,  1892, 
as  amended,  to  exempt  from  licensing  there- 
under physicians  and  dentists  employed  bj 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

203.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  oJ 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  podiatry  In  the  District  of 
Columbia";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

203.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  TraflBc  Act 
1925,  as  amended,  and  the  Motor  Vehlde 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  amended,  so  as  to  bring  within 
the  provisions  of  such  acts  any  person  op- 
erating a  motor  vehicle  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  drug  rendering  such  person  In- 
capable of  oi>erating  the  motor  vehicle  safely; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU. 

204.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  ol 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  Uans- 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act, 
1925,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

205.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  of  names  assumed 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  business  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

206.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 


..»!.,»  ft  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
"^"^thP  art  entiUed  "An  act  to  provide 
r"c^m?ulsory  sch«>l  attendance,  for  the 
"^.^^f  a  school  census  in  the  District  of 
^iS^wlan^f^r  other  purposes,"  approved 
ftSy  4.  1915;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
TMdtrict  of  Columbia. 

'^  A  letter  from  the  President  Board  of 
!;,«inner8  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
^e  a  drait  of  proposed  legislation  to 
"llnd  an  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
"^nt  of  r  public  crematorium  in  the  District 
S  wlumblaTto  the  Committee  on  the  Dls- 
Met  of  Columbia.  _       ^     » 

908  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
rissloners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
Sga  «^a"  o^  proposed  legislatton  to 
"^  r,H  thP  act  approved  August  17,  1937,  so 
Tt^'^facmut^t^fe  addition  to  the  District 
a  Columbia  registration  of  a  motor  vehicle 
t  trailer  of  the  name  of  the  spouse  of  the 
^efof  any  such  motor  vehicle  or  trailer: 
^the    committee     on     the     District     of 

""om"  Abetter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
commissioners.  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
Sumg  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
S  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
?or  the  annual  inspection  of  all  motor  vehi- 
cles in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved 
Pebr^ry  18,  1938,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

210  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
fiommissloners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
Sttmg  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
^end  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act, 
1M5,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

211  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  united  States,  transmitting  the  annual 
rewrt  on  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  General 
iuxounUng  Office  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provl- 
^ns  of  section  312(a)  of  tbe  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

212  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  need  for  prompt  adjustment  in  compensa- 
tion payments  to  injured  Federal  employees 
from  total  to  partial  disability  rates.  Bureau 
of  Employees'  compensation.  Department  or 
Ubor;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

213  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  ninth  semiannual 
report  on  the  acUvitles  of  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
S  of  the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oonunerce. 

214  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislaUon  to  amend  section  27 
of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

215.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Legislative  Affairs,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  with  respect  to  cerUin  civilian 
positions  establUhed,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1581,  title  10,  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

216.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  of  positions  In 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  grades  GS-16,  GS- 
17,  and  GS-18,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  89-632;  to  the  OomnUttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

217.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  proposal  to  increase 
the  debt  limit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

218.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  a  working  capital 
fund  for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEKBT:  „„  „   .*  ^ 

H  R  2289.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
HB  2290.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HR.  2291.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  Los  An- 
geles County  in  the  State  of  CaUfornia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aff&lrs 

H  R  2292.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national  vet- 
erans' cemetery  system  consisting  of  all  ceme- 
teries of  the  United  States  in  which  veter^ 
of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be  binned; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

AfTftlrs 

H  R  2293.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans- 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  Jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs.  ^  , 

H.B.2294.  A  bill  to  amend  the  veterans 
educational  assistance  program  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the 
amount  of  educational  assistance  allowances 
payable  to  veterans  to  Include  flight  training 
in  such  program,  to  provide  additional  read- 
justment assistance  for  veterans  of  service 
after  January  81,  1955,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HR  2295.  A  bill  to  extend  to  nonprofit 
retirement  organizations  certain  third-class 
mailing  privileges;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2296.  A  bill  to  modify  the  decrease  m 
group  life  insurance  at  age  65  or  afterre- 
tlrement:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HR  2297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  2298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  IndlvlduaU  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion- to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H  R  2299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rates  of  duty  on  certain  fabrics  containing 
wool  and  silk;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CABELL: 
HJl.  2300.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'  By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 
H  R  2301.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  volunteer's  medal  to  each  Individual  who 
enlists  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  during  a  period  of  war  or  armed  con- 
flict involving  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CLARK:  ,...     , 

H  R  2302.  A  bill  to  amend  title  xVlll  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  paymetit 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HR  2303.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  high- 


way running  from  Tampa,  Pla..  and  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  through  B««le»*«'°' i^f"' 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Venice,  Fla.,  Punta  Gorda. 
Fla.,  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  Naples,  Fla.,  and  Miami, 
Fla  to  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  and  Homestead, 
Fla",  shall  be  a  part  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  ,«,,kv 

HJl  2304.  A  bill  to  amend  section  128(D) 
of  tiUe  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
toU  roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  on  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Intersftate  and  De«ep« 
Highways;     to    the     Committee    on    PubUc 

Works. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H  R  2305.  A  bUl  to  aboUsh  the  death  pen- 
alty'under  all  laws  of  the  United  States^  and 
authorize   the   imposition  of   Ufe  imprison- 
ment in  Ueu  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H  R  2306.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  lot- 
teries to  raise  funds  to  provide  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  national  debt  and  a  reduction  in 
the  Federal  individual  income  taxes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  2307.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions  m  the  postal   field  service,   and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 

HR  2308.  A  biU  to  provide  for  ImproveQ 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 
H  R.  2309.  A  biU  to  provide  that  Interstate 
Route  No.  80  shall  be  known  as  the  80th 
Division  Memorial  Highway;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works. 
ByMr.HORTON: 
HR.  2310.  A  biU  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HR    2311.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  so  as  to  require  Federal  Power 
Commission  authority  for  the  consmirtion. 
extension,  or  operation  of  certain  faculties 
for  the  transmission  of  electric  energy  m 
interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.MULTER: 
HH    2312.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  the  full  cost  oS 
opening,   widening,    and    improving    streets 
along  the  boundary  of  an  urban  renewal 
project  shall  be  includible  as  a  part  of  tte 
local  grant-in-aid  for  jsuch  project;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR  2313.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  fix  the  premium  for  the  in- 
surance  of  cooperative  housing  mortgages 
at  the  minimum  permissible  level  (one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  per  annum) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R  2314.  A  bill  to  amend  section  608  oi 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  prevent  the 
charging  of  excessive  rents,  resulting  from 
unduly  high  estimates  of  costs.  In  the  case 
of  property  covered  by  a  mortgage  insured 
under  such  section;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  C\irrency. 

HR  2315.  A  bill  to  provide  all  citizens  oi 
the  District  of  Columbia,  particularly  its 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families,  equal 
access  to  and  participation  In  the  arts  by  es- 
tablishing neighborhood  art  centers  and  sup- 
porting neighborhood  advisory  and  working 
art  groups,  and  by  providing  greater  ex- 
port for  the  National  Symphony  OrchesU-a, 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  the  Children  s 
Theater,  and  other  nonprofit  art  programs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl  2316.  A  bill  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  parking  facilities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Coltimbia. 

H.B.  2317.  A  bill  relating  to  the  practice  or 
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law  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  tb«  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  COlnmbla. 

HJt.  3318.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
prohibit  false  advertising  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  relating  to  alcoholic  beverages;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJt.  2319.  A  blU  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Ftanchlse  Tax  Act  at 
1947  with  respect  to  the  deduction  of  medical 
expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

HJl.  2320.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 13,  1964,  to  regulate  the  location  of 
chanceries  and  other  business  offices  of  for- 
eign governments  In  the  District  of  CoI\mi- 
bla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colimibla. 

HJt.  2321.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mimiclpal  arts  council  repre- 
sentative of  local  nonprofit  organlEatlons 
and  Instltutlonfl,  Including  educational  or- 
ganizations and  Institutions,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  active  programs  in  the 
arts,  to  set  aside  for  such  local  cultural  ac- 
tivities 1  mill  out  of  each  $1  of  tax  revenue 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJB.  2322.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  to  ac- 
quire, contract,  operate,  and  regulate  a  pub- 
lic offstreet  parking  facility;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJt.  2323.  A  bill  to  amend  ihe  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1946;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJt.  2324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
prcdilblt  the  sales  of  alcoholic  beverages  to 
persons  under  21  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJt.  2325.  A  bill  to  require  the  registra- 
tion of  plstota  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJt.  2326.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  prohibiting  certain  sales  be- 
low cost;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colvmibla. 

HJi.  2327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Colimibla  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  prohibiting  certain  sales  be- 
low cost;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Coltmibla. 

HJt.  2328.  A  bin  to  provide  certain  Incen- 
tives for  the  repair.  Improvement,  renova- 
tion, and  restoration  of  residential  and  com- 
mercial property  imder  the  tax  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  that  existing 
hotising  In  urban  renewal  areas  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  rehabilitated,  re- 
stored, and  preserved  In  all  passible  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  2329.  A  bUl  to  require  proof  of  finan- 
cial security  with  respect  to  each  person 
who  registers  a  motor  vehicle  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  piu-poses;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  2330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
8,  1932,  relating  to  the  control  or  possession 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  dangerous 
weapons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

HJt.  2331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1946,  and 
for  other  p\irpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  2332.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

HJt.  2333.  A  bill  to  promote  safe  driving 
and  eliminate  the  reckless  and  Irresponsible 
driver  from  the  streets  and  highways  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  providing  that  any 
person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  within  the 
District  while  apparently  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  Intoxicating  liquor  shall  be  deemed 


to  have  given  his  consent  to  a  chemical  test 
of  certain  of  his  body  substances  to  deter- 
mine the  alcoholic  content  of  his  blood,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Coltimbia. 

HJl.  2334.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
Federal  Government  participation  in  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation's 
Capital  City  and  to  authorize  Federal  loans 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  im- 
provement programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  233S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
8,  1932  (relating  to  dangerous  weapons  in 
the  District  of  Colimibta),  to  create  a  pre- 
sumption in  connection  with  the  possession 
of  certain  dangerous  weapons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  2336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Colmnbla  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947  to  provide  an  exemption  for  students, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  2337.  A  bill  to  license  and  regulate 
private  employment  agencies  in  the  District 
of  Coliunbla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  2338.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  pro- 
ceedings supplementary  to  Judgment  in  the 
US.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  In  the  municipal  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  2339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
prohibit  certain  sulvertlfiing  with  respect  to 
price,  and  to  prohibit  false  advertising  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  relating  to  alcoholic 
beverages:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Coliunbla. 

HJl.  2340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  to  extend  coverage 
to  certain  persons  engaged  In  civil  defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Iducatlon  and  Labor. 

HJl.  2341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
for  a  college  scholarship  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.B.  2342.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  establishment  of  an  Inter-American 
Court  of  Justice;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.B.  2343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961  to 
provide  for  the  establkhment  and  support 
of  a  Western  Hemisphere  Police  Force;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  2344.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Peace 
Agency  and  to  prescribe  Its  functions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  2345.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Foreign 
Service  Offlcers'  Training  Corps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  2346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act 
to  permit  all  offlcers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  to  exercise  the  full  responsibil- 
ity of  citizenship  and  to  take  an  active  part 
In  the  political  life  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

HJl.  234"?.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2348.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  Inde- 
pendent competitive  enterprise  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and  meth- 
ods of  competition,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Coounlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

H.R.  2349.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  In  November  in 
every  even  numbered  year  as  election  day 
and  to  make  It  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that 
clergymen  who  are  natiutillzed  citizens  shall 
not  lose  their  natlaballty  by  residence 
abroad,  even  though  they  are  not  representa- 


tives of  American  organizations.  If  they  d*. 
vote  full  time  to  their  clerical  duties,  and  for. 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immlgn. 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  to  Impose  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  time  for  the  institution  of 
deportation  proceedings,  and  a  limitatloti 
upon  the  time  for  the  loss  of  T7.S.  nationality; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immlgn. 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  11,  1939,  relating  to  domestically 
produced  fishery  products  to  establish  a  fund 
for  tbe  advancement  of  commercial  fisheries: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

E.R.  2354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  to  2V2  percent 
the  multiplication  factor  for  determining 
annuities  for  certain  Federal  employees  en- 
gaged In  hazardous  duties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  2355.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
Government  officers  and  employees  shall  be 
excused  from  duty  for  a  sufficient  period  of 
time  to  vote  in  elections;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2356.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize longevity  step  increases  for  offlcerB 
and  employees  in  grades  above  grade  IS  of 
the  general  schedule;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2357.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  retirement 
without  reduction  In  annuity  of  employees 
with  20  years  of  service  Involimtarily  sep- 
arated from  the  service  by  reason  of  the 
abolition  or  relocation  of  their  employment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  2358.  A  bill  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  in  certain  cases;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  2359.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  separa- 
tion from  the  service  of  certain  Government 
employees  who  have  unpaid  judgments 
against  them,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  2360.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  retire- 
ment under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act, 
without  reduction  In  annuity  and  regardless 
of  age,  of  employees  who  have  completed  30 
years  of  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  2361.  A  bill  to  provide  a  retroactive 
effective  date  of  July  1, 1965,  for  the  severance 
pay  provisions  in  section  9  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend 
the  application  of  such  provisions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2362.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system  (subject  to  an  election  in  the 
case  of  those  currently  serving)  for  all  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
instrumentalities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NATCHER: 

H.R.  2363.  A  bill  to  extend  veteran  benefits 
to  persons  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
tween November  12,  1918,  and  July  2,  1921; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 

HJl.  2864.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
tbe  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HJl.  2865.  A  bUl  to  Increase  educational 
opportunities  throughout  the  Nation  by  pro- 
viding grants  for  the  construction  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  supple- 
mental educational  centers  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  2366.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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«B.2367.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
aocST  security  Act  to  mcrease  all  beneflta 
hereunder  by  15  percent  and  to  provide  ttiat 
ST^eflts  (wl^  based  <«  »^>SJ^*  ^ 
i!drement  age)  wlU  be  payable  to  both  men 
Slwomen  at  age  60.  and  for  other  puipoees; 
nTthe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

wR  2368.  A  bill  to  provide  that  indl- 
^uals  entitled  to  disability  Insurance  bene- 
Mta  (or  child's  benefits  based  on  dlaablUty) 
Snder  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
toSvlduals  entiUed  to  permanent  dlsabUlty 
Unities  (or  chUd's  annuities  based  on  dls- 
^tv)  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
rfl937.  shall  be  eUglble  for  health  Insur- 
Sui  benefits  under  tltie  XVm  of  the  Social 
Security  Act:  to  the  Cwnmlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.RODINO: 
HJl  2369.  A   blU   creating   a   commission 
to  be  known  as  the  0<anmlsslon  on  Noxious 
Mid  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the 
committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl  2370.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  national  water  resource 
nioblems  and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  .^      _,    . 

HJl  2371.  A  blU  to  strengthen  the  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  the  mailing,  importmg,  or 
transporting  of  obscene  matter,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ,  ^      .„  . 

HJl  2872.  A  blU  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  legal  hoUday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJB  2373.  A  bUl  to  require  mailing  list 
brokers  to  register  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  suppUers  and  buyers  of  mailing 
lists'  to  furnish  information  to  the  Postmas- 
ter General  with  respect  to  their  identity  and 
transactions  involving  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  malimg  Usts.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee   on   Post  Office   and   ClvU 

Service. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HB.2374.  A  bill   to  establish   a  National 
Consumer  Information  Foundation  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  m  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD: 
HJl  2375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  TUNNEY: 
H  R  2376.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  .       ,     _^. 

H.R.  2377.  A  bUl  designating  the  fourth 
Friday  In  September  of  each  year  as  National 
Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2378.  A  bill  to  extend  preferential 
postage  rates  to  qualifying  museums  for  the 
mailing  of  educational  materials,  loan  ex- 
hibits, and  other  materials;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  2379.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Veterans'  Admimstratlon  hos- 
pital of  1.000  beds  In  the  Riverslde-San 
Bernardino  area  of  the  State  of  CallfomU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  2380.  A  blU  to  amend  section  170(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  con- 
tributions and  gifts  to  or  for  the  use  of 
certain  conservation  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  2381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  con- 
struction workers  shaU  be  allowed  the  de- 
duction for  moving  expenses  without  regard 
to  the  length  of  time  they  are  employed 
at  their  new  location;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.  

Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
HJl.2382.  A  bUl  to  require  maUlng  list 


brokers  to  register  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  suppUers  and  buyers  of  mailing 
lists  to  furnish  information  to  the  Post- 
master General  with  respect  to  their  identity 
and  transactions  involving  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  mailing  lists,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.2383.  A  bill  to  authorize  on-the-job 
training  and  apprenticeship  programs  \mder 
the  veterans'  educational  assistance  program 
embodied  In  titie  38  of  the  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HJl.  2384.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  award  a  Presidential  Umt 
Citation  to  the  761st  Tank  BattaUon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  2386.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  deduction, 
for  Income  tex  pvuiKwes,  based  on  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  his  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
HJl.  2387.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DENNET: 
HJl  2388.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  exten- 
sion of  Interstate  Highway  29  Into  Nebraska, 
including  a  bridge;    to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
HJl.  2389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incmred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJl.  2390.  A  blU  to  strengthen  democratic 
processes  respecting  the  calling  of  strikes,  to 
protect  employees  against  unjustifiable  pay 
losses  from  strikes,  to  protect  employers 
from  needless  production  interruptions  aris- 
ing out  of  strikes  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
employees,  and  to  minimize  industrial  strife 
interfering  with  the  flow  of  commerce  and 
the  national  security  by  amending  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  require  eco- 
nomic strikes  to  be  authorized  by  a  secret 
Isallot;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  2391.  A  bill  to  limit  and  prevent  cer- 
tain concerted  activities  by  labor  organiza- 
tions which  interfere  with  or  obstruct  or  Im- 
pede the  free  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce or  the  free  flow  thereof  in  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2392.  A  bill  to  create  a  new  division 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  pvirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2393.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
value  of  a  decedent's  real  property  (or  Inter- 
est In  real  property)    which  was  used  as  a 
ranch  or  farm  or  In  some  other  trade  or 
business  may  at  the  election  of  the  executor 
be  determmed.  for  estate  tax  purposes,  solely 
by  reference  to  Its  value  for  such  use:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
HR  2394.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
under  certain  conditions,  service  on  the  Mex- 
ican border  before  World  War  I  may  be  In- 
cluded  m   determining   whether   a   veteran 
meets  the  service   requirements   appUcable 
to  the  payment  of  pension;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GURNET: 
H  R.  2396.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code   so   as   to  Increase   by 
10  percent  the  rate  of  pension  payable  to 


certain  widows  of  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
to  Increase  the  income  limitations  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  such  pen- 
sions- to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affklia. 
HJl.  2396.  A  blU  to  amend  titie  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  raise  the  income 
Umltations  applicable  with  respect  to  pen- 
sions payable  under  that  titie;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 
HJl.  2397.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shaU  be  retired  In  the  highest 
(trade  satisfactorily  held  In  any  armed  force, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H  R  2398.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  National 
Community   Senior   Service    Corps;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
HJl.  2399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Criminal  Code  relating  to  kidnaping 
to   reUeve   Jxiries   of  the   duty  of  decldtag 
whether  the  death  sentence  should  be  im- 
posed- to  the  conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
HR.2400.  A  bill  to  increase  the  personal 
Income  tax  exemption  of  a  taxpayer  and  the 
additional   exemption  for   his  spouse   from 
$600  to  $1,000,  and  to  tocrease  the  exemptlcm 
for  a  dependent  from  $600  to  $1,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
HJl  2401.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1066  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Community  Senior  Service  Corps;  to 
the  Cwnmlttee  on  Education  and  lAbor. 

HJl  2402.  A  biU  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  remove  certain  abandoned 
ships  from  the  Potomac  River;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H  R  2408.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  acquire,  transfer,  convey,  and  lease  cer^ 
tain  property  in  the  District  of  Columbto  for 
use  as  a  headquarters  site  for  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  as  sites  for  other  m- 
tematlonal  organizations,  and  as  sites  for 
Eovemments  of  foreign  countries,  and  lor 
bther  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
HR  2404.  A  bUl  to  am«nd  the  act  of  May 
11    1964  (ch.  190,  sec.  1,  88  Stat.  81,  41  UB.C. 
321).    to    provide    for   full    adJudlcaUon    of 
rlRhts  of  Government  contractors  In  courts 
of  law:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SIKES: 
H  R  2405.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  preliminary 
hearing  and  survey  to  determine  the  Justifi- 
cation for  a  small  boat  channel  from  Santa 
Rosa  Sound  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Ux  toe 
vicinity  of  FV>rt  Walton  Beach,  Fla.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 
H  R  2406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  aUow  containers 
for  certain  petroleum  products  and  deriva- 
tives to  be  temporarily  Imported  wl^out 
payment  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.     

ByMr.UTT: 
HJl  2407.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  control  watCT  and 
air  pollution  by  allowing  a  tax  credit  for 
expenditures  incurred  In  constructing  such 
facilities  and  by  permitting  the  deduction  or 
amortization  over  a  period  of  1  to  5  years, 
of  such  expenditures:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER : 
HR  2408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  tocome  the  expense  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degreea  at  institutions  of  higher 
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education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Canmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

HJl.  2400.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  disposal  of 
certain  Federal  real  property  for  use  for  edu- 
cational purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  2410.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
*  of  any  facility  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
.    merce  with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  2411.  A  bill  to  provide  for  determina- 
tion through  judicial  proceedings  of  claims 
for  compensation  on  account  of  disability  or 
death  resiilting  from  disease  or  injury  In- 
curred or  aggravated  In  line  of  duty  while 
serving  In  the  active  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice. Including  those  who  served  during  peace- 
time, and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affaire. 

H.B.  2412.  A  bill  to  protect  funds  invested 
in  series  E  U.S.  savings  bonds  from  inflation 
and  to  encourage  persons  to  provide  for  their 
own  security;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  Jt.  2413.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Act  to  permit  Federal  grants 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  to  be  made 
thereunder  even  though  the  parents  or  other 
relatives  with  whom  such  children  are  liv- 
ing are  required  to  perform  services  In  a  work 
relief  program  as  a  condition  of  such  aid;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  2414.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  personal 
tax  exemptions  of  a  single  taxpayer  or  head 
of  household  from  $600  to  $1,200;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  2415.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  farm 
vehicles  from  the  highway  use  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  groes  Income  for  tuition  and 
other  educational  expenses  paid  by  him, 
whether  for  his  own  education  or  for  the 
education  of  his  spouse  or  a  dependent  or 
any  other  individual;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 

HJi.  2417.  A  bill  to  conserve  and  protect 
Pacific  salmon  of  North  American  origin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

HJt.2418.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connec- 
tion with  extension  of  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARO: 

HJI.  2419.  A  bill  to  prevent  vessels  built 
or  rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carrying 
cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

HJI.  2420.  A  bill  fixing  the  representation 
of  the  majority  and  minority  membership  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovenunent  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PELLT: 

HJI.  2421.  A  bill  to  prevent  vessels  built 
or  rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carrying 
cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SIEES: 

HJi.  2422.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  the  Biscayne  National  Monu- 
ment In  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2423.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the  living 
descendants  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  1814;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  TUCK: 
H Jt.  2424.  A  bill  to  ai^horlze  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  a  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wil- 
son; to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

ByMr.  TUNNEY: 
HJI.  2425.  A  bill  to  grant,  subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions,  a  preference  right  of  reentry 
under  the  desert  land  lavs  to  entrymen,  their 
heirs  or  assigns,  with  desert  land  entries 
within  the  Imperial  Irrigation  and  Coachella 
Valley  County  Water  Districts,  where  such 
entries  have  been  canceled  subsequent  to  De- 
cember 1,  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITE : 
HJI.  2426.  A  bill  to  amend  section  705  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  membership  at  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  from  five 
members  to  seven  members,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  WHITTEN; 
HJt.  2427  A  bill  to  authorize  an  additional 
41,000  miles  for  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

BM.  2428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  remove  the  limitations  on 
the  amount  of  medical  and  dental  expenses 
which  may  be  deducted,  to  permit  taxpayers 
to  deduct  such  expensee,  to  arrive  at  their 
adjusted  gross  Income,  and  for  other  pur- 
I>ose8;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  2429.  A  bUl  to  provide  aid  to  Stetes 
for  roads  and  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  2430.  A  bill  to  amend  section  215  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
ByMr.  ASHBROC«: 
H.R.  2431.  A  bill  to  amend  section  215  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HJI.  2432.  A  bill  to  m'ovlde  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Chicago,  HI.;    to  the  Cbmmlttee  on  Public 
Works. 

HJ.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  In  November 
of  each  year  as  American  Art  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mi-.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  citizens  18  years  old  or 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  prevented  from  voting  in 
certain  elections  on  grounds  of  their  age;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  Of  Pennsylvania : 
H.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  22d  of  April 
of  each  year  as  Queen  Isabella  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to  persons 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.J.  Res.  137.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  partici- 


pation in  prayer  In  public  schools;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.RODINO: 
H.J.  Res.  138.  Joint    resolution   to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  October  3i  of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California : 
H.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week  of 
November  1967,  as  National  Date  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  Investigate  the  Increase  in 
riots  and  law  violations.  Including  ices  of  life 
and  property,  damage  to  or  threat  of  damage 
to  or  destruction  of  the  economy  of  States. 
counties,    municipalities,    or   other   political 
subdivisions,  the  causes  thereof,  and  to  rec- 
ommend legislation  that  would  grant  States, 
counties,   municipalities,    or  other  political 
subdivisions  additional  rights  to  obtain  In- 
junctive and  other  relief  to  the  end  that  the 
public  welfare  be  protected;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  providing  for  the  election  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Conunlsslon  for  Reestablishing  Constitu- 
tional Principles;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  conunlsslon  to  investigate  the  Increase  In 
law  violation,  to  determine  the  causes  and 
fix  responsibility  for  the  breakdown  In  law 
enforcement,  with  the  resulting  destruction 
of  life  and  property,  to  recommend  correc- 
tive legislation,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  United  States  shall  not  participate 
in  any  civil  action  except  as  a  party  to  such 
civil  action;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  147.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  terms  of  office  of  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Coiu-t  of  the  United  States  and  in- 
ferior coiuts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  to  restore  to 
the  States  certain  rights  affected  by  recent 
Supreme  Coxirt  decisions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.J.  Res.  151.  Joint   resolution   to  provide 
for  the  resvimption  of  trade  with  Rhodesia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER  (by  request) : 
H.J.  Res.  152.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Luther   Burbank   Shasta  Daisy  as  the 
national  fiower  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  63.  Conciu"rent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Fed- 
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eral-ald  highway  program  should  continue  Cruz  Pineda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

■rtthout  interruption;  to  the  Committee  on  clary. 

wava  and  Means.  HJI.  2443.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Semir 

By  Mr.  HORTON:  Herschel  Ghamar;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

H  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  ex-  Judiciary. 

Dressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re-  H.R.  2444.  A   bUl    for   the   relief    of   Irena 

meet   to   a   Joint   United    States-Union   of  Romkowska  Pol;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Soviet  Socialist  Republics  guarantee  of  Mid-  judiciary. 

die  Eastern  frontiers  In  the  Interest  of  world  H.R.  2445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ahouva 

peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Rubinstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

'  By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York:  clary. 

H.  Con.  Res.  65.  Concurrent  resolution  ex-  HJI.  2446.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Elaine 

pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re-  Minerva  Hylton;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

jpect  to  the  settlement  of  the  Indebtedness  Judiciary. 

oTthe  French  Republic  to  the  United  States  H.R.  2447.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 


made  by  the  World  War  Foreign  Debt  Com- 
mission and  approved  by  the  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  66.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
provide   for    a    permanent    United    Nations 
Peacekeeping  Force;    to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO : 
H.  Res.  130.  Resolution  to  Include  drum 
and  bugle  corps  under  the  mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BERRY :  

H.Res.  131.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  132.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

ByMr.QUILLEN: 
H.Res.  133.  Resolution    creating   a   Select 
Committee  on   Standards  and  Conduct;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.  WHITTEN: 
H.  Res.  134.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education's 
policies  and  guidelines  on  school  desegrega- 
tion, and  to  stay  action  until  such  study  Is 
completed;  to  the  Committee  on  Rviles. 


PRIVATE  BUIiS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HJI.  2433.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Ciullo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
HJI.  2434.  A  bill   for  the   relief   of  Nora 
Austin  Hendrlckson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  2435.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Masayoahl 
Arashlba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BX7RKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJI.  2436.   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  neckties  for  the  use  of  the 
Victorian  Club  of  Boston;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
HJI.  2437.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Janlna 
Morawska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  2438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moham- 
mad Maqsood  Alam;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HJI.  2439.    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  S  &  S 
Vending  Machine  Company;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 


B.  Murray  and  Malsle  M.  Murray;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  LJublca 
and  Zorka  Stlpcevlc;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Yue 
Hong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2450.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Che 
Ming:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.2451.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasqua- 
llna  SllvaroU  (Linda)  Plorc;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 

H.R.  2452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 

C.  Ryan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  2453.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fedor 
Frank  Bacskal  and  his  wife,  Susanne  Kostyal 
Bacskal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMKTKR: 
HJI.  2454.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Mrs.  Doris  E.  Warren;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2455.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dean  P. 
Bartelt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.2456.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Shaoul 
Shammah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJI.  2457.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Serafino 
Tomassettl  and  his  wife,  Lulsa  Maria  Tomas- 
settl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hazel  Ann 
Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2459.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Panuilet 
Maxlan  Garth;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2460.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Prlda  and 
Jacobo  Goldstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2461.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wan  Tao 
Liu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  2462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Irene 
Florence  Lamey;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  2463.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Itzhaq 
Peldman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2464.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Yoo  Yovmg 
Hvil;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2465.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dyung-Kl 

Kim;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.2466.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Gerasi- 

molda   Nlsldln;    to  the  Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

HJI.  2467.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Lem  Buck 
You,  Lem  Soo  Ylng,  and  Lem  Stanley;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.2468.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Morelly  Maayan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  2469.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Mrs. 
Deborah  Glsela  Trlnezer  de  Sperber;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2470.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 


By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  2472.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Agnes 
Chln-An   Sun   and   her   daughter,   Paulina 
Sun,  and  her  son,  John  Sun;  to  the  Com- 
□Uttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  nUnols: 
H.R.  2473.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Efstathla 
Marlnakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2474.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Ileja  Kal- 

ember;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  2475.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Harry 

Chuen  Lee  and  his  wife,  Corlnne  Lee;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  2476.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Konstan- 
tlonos  Kasanls;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTIEAL  of  Georgia: 
HJI.  2477.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  John  J. 
McGrath;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
HJI.  2478.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Josefina 
Pilcar  Abutanl  Pullar;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  2479.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Saydl  Issa 
Ghazal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJI.  2480.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hech- 
mat  Barkohanl  Nehorayan;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.2481.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Alejan- 
dro Hixm  Cbea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2482.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Roman 
Padua;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HJi.  2483.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Garcia  Sola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJi.  2484.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Katharlna  Doermer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  2485.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Ellsabeta 
Horwath;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  2486.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seok  Yul 
Han;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2487.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  H\mg 
Shlk  Park  and  his  wife,  Myoung  Hee  Park; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HJi.  2488.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Robert 
Baldwin  Lloyd;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
HJi.  2489.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Lau- 
rette  Mae  D\uui;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  2490.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Adolfo 
Lopez  Mendez,  doctor  of  medicine;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  2491.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Fumlhlro 
Morikawa,  Masamltsu  Kaneko,  and  Masakatsu 
KawEino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2492.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel 
J.  Vlcent;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2493.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Reyes 
Cardona-Banueloe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  2494.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Hamaka 
Nakamiua;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJi.  2495.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Rene 
Paulo  Rohden-Sobrlnho;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
HJi.  2496.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Brothers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
HJI.  2497.  A  bUl  for  the  relief   of  Mario 
Antonio  Ramirez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
H.R.  2498.  A  blU  fOT  the  relief  of  Sophia 


H.R.?44rkbflff?r'^fn.llef  Of  Benjamin     in'ti;Y.°°«>'^?°L°5t*!^^  f.'f^T^H*!^^^^'^"^   to  the  Committee  on 

Alexander  Shafran;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 


to  the  Com- 


Judlclary. 

HJI.  2441.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Hooehang  Behroozl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H£.  2442.    A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Lucia 


Tufts  University,  Boston,  Mass.; 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  2471.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Albert 
Victor  Michael  Ferrls-Prabhu;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  2499.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Manuel  de  Rezende  de  Soiisa  Andrade;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 

HJI.  2500.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oonstan- 
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tine  George  Xldarls  and  his  wife,  Ismlnl 
Xldarls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.  2601.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jinks 
Einstein  Walter;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENAIE 

Monday,  January  16,  1967 

(.Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  12. 
1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  William  B. 
Spono,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DU.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Father  of  all  men,  Thou 
hast  taught  us  that  In  quietness  and  in 
confidence  shall  be  our  strength.  In  the 
midst  of  these  feverish  days  we  pray  Thou 
wilt  breathe  through  the  heats  of  our 
desire  Thy  coolness  and  Thy  balm. 

Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and 
stress  and  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
the  beauty  of  Thy  peace.  Send  us  forth 
as  sons  of  the  morning  to  bring  Thy 
light  to  every  shadowed  life  we  meet.  As 
every  ray  of  sunshine  leads  back  to  the 
sun,  so  this  hour  teach  our  thoughts  to 
travel  up  the  road  of  Thy  benedictions  to 
Thyself. 

"For  every  virtue  we  possess 
And  every  victory  won. 
And  every  thought  of  holiness. 
Are  Thine  alone." 
For  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the 
I>ower.   Amen. 


nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries.  

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  ol  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMTTTEE    ON    FINANCE 


AMENDMENT  OF  STANDING  RULES 
OF  THE  SENATE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  south  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGovERN]  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  6. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


Messrs.    Williams    of    Delaware,    Carlson, 
Bennett,  Curtis,  Morton,  Dlrksen. 

COMMrrTEK    ON     FOREIGN     RELATIONS 

Messrs.  Hlckenlooper,  Aiken,  Carlson,  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  Mundt,  Case,  Cooper. 

COMMITTEE    ON    GOVERNMENT    OPERATIONS 

Messrs.    Mundt,    Curtis,    Javits,    Hansen, 
Baker. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTEHIOE  AND  INSTTLAR  AITAIES 

Messrs.  Kuchel,   AUott,   Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Fannin,  Hansen,  Hatfield. 

COMMITTEE   ON    THE   JUDICIART 

Messrs.    Dlrksen,    Hniska,    Pong,    Scott, 
Thurmond. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PXTBLIC  WELFARE 

Messrs.  Javits,  Prouty,  Domlnlck,  Murphy, 
Fannin,  Griffin. 

COMMITTEE   ON   POST   OFFICE   AND  CIVIL  SERVICI 

Messrs.  Carlson,  Pong,  Boggs.  Fannin. 

COMMITTEE    ON     PUBLIC    WORKS 

Messrs.  Cooper,  Pong,  Boggs,  Murphy,  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho,  Baker. 

COMMITTEE    ON    RULES    AND    ADMINISTRATION 

Messrs.   Curtis,  Cooper,   Scott. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTmG    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PrXSIDBNT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Waahington.  D.C.,  January  16,  1967. 
To  the  Seriate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon.  William  B.  Spono,  Jb.. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of   the  Chair   during  my 

absence.  _ 

Cakl  Hatdkn, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SPONO  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mahsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Thursday,  January  12, 
1967,  was  approved. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  A  SENATOR 

Hon.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE.  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Minnesota,  ap- 
peared in  his  seat  today. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  MINORITY 

PARTY'S  MEMBERSHIP  ON 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  setting  forth  the 
names  of  Senators  f^ho  shall  constitute 
the  minority  party's  membership  on  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  for 
the  90th  Congress,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  18)  was  read,  considered, 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  RES.  18 

Resolved,  that  the  following  shall  consti- 
tute the  minority  party's  membership  on  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  for  the 
Ninetieth  Congress: 

COMMITTEE  ON  AIKONAimCAL  AND  SPACE 
SCItNCES 

Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Hlckenlooper,  Curtis, 
Jordan,  Brooke,  Percy. 

COMMirrEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRT 

Messrs.  Aiken,  Young,  Boggs,  Miller.  Hat- 
field. 

COMMITTEE  OM  APPROPRIATIONS 

Messrs.  Young,  Mundt,  Mrs.  Smith,  Messers. 
Kuchel,  Hruska,  Allott,  Cotton,  Case,  Javits. 

COMMITTEE  OB  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Thurmond,  Miller, 
Tower,  Pearson,  Domtnlck. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BAKKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Messrs.  Bennett,  Tower,  Hlckenlooper, 
Brooke,  Percy. 

COMMITTEE    ON    COMMERCE 

Messrs.  Cotton,  Morton,  Scott,  Prouty. 
Pearson,  Orlflln. 

COMMITTEE  ON  TH«  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Messrs.  Prouty.  Domlnlck,  Morton. 


SENATOR       SMATHERS       ELECTED 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous   consent  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

Without  objection,  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  19)  was  read,  considered,  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Smathers,  of  Florida  be, 
and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business,  In  Ueu 
of  Mr.  Sparkman,  of  Alabama,  resigned. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER  AT  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  10.  just  prior  to  the  convening 
of  the  new  session,  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic conference  held  its  first  meeting 
of  the  year.  At  that  meeting  I  made 
some  brief  remarks  on  Vietnam  and  other 
problems  confronting  the  90th  Congress. 
I  also  indicated  my  thoughts  on  the 
course  of  action  the  Senate,  and,  in 
particular,  its  Democratic  Members, 
should  endeavor  to  pursue  in  the  new 
Congress  in  order  to  meet  the  respon- 
sibUltles  which  devolve  upon  us  to  mtte 
a  contribution  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  text  of  my  statement 
to  the  Democratic  conference  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  op  the  Majohitt  Leader  *t  ra» 
Democratic  Conference,  Januart  10,  1967 
There  Is  no  point  In  Winking  at  the  fact 
that  we  enter  upon  the  1st  session  of  the  90tn 
Congress  at  a  time  of  deep  national  concern. 
It  is  a  concern  which  traces  to  Viet  Nam,  ana 
It  win  not  lighten  very  soon  or  very  easuy. 
The  preoccupation  will  continue  because  tne 


..^mmitment  of  lives  and  resources  in  Viet 
2?rSu  continue.    That  U  the  case  despite 
STwldespread  desire  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
SUpt  and  satisfactory  conclusion. 
P^e  Conference  is  aware,  I  am  sure,  that 
there  are  no  panaceas  for  the  situation  In 
met  Nam.   Even  If  circumstances  should  per- 
mit the  opening  of  negotiations  for  peace  In 
STb  near  future,  a  fortuitous  outcome  is  not 
S  i^  expected,  at  least  not  for  many,  many 
months.    Looking  beyond  the  end  of  hoetll- 
Ul«  moreover,  there  1b  the  Immense  task  of 
rtstoration,    after    the    shattering    devasta- 
SSn^to  which  Viet  Nam-North  and  South- 
Sm  been  subjected.    The  longer  the  conflict 
nMslsts,  obviously,  the  greater  will  be  the 
mbble  of  human  life,  hope  and  achievement 
Ind  the  more  prolonged  and  costly  will  be 
Se  aftermath  of  rehabllitatton  and  recon- 
struction. 

Aa  the  people  of  the  nation  are  disturbed 
over  Viet  Nam.  so  the  Senate  m  the  BOth 
ingress  will  be  concerned  with  Viet  Nam 
That  is  as  inevitable  as  It  is  proper.  In  the 
coming  session,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  antici- 
pated that  there  will  be  discussion  of  the 
wnduct  of  military  and  other  affairs  In  Viet 
Nam  of  costs  and  manpower,  of  military 
means  and  political  ends,  and  of  the  world- 
wide and  domestic  ramifications  of  this  pro- 
longed and  brutal  struggle.  There  will  be 
discussion,  finally,  of  negotiations  as  a  way 
to  bring  to  an  end  the  massive  destruction 
of  life  and  property. 

It  would  be  my  hope  and  anticipation  that 
every  member  of  the  Conference  will  bear  In 
mind  the  weight  of  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  the  President  of  United  States 
with  respect  to  Viet  Nam.  To  be  sure,  in  the 
Senate,  we  may  discuss,  we  may  consider 
and  we  may  resolve.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  decisions  of  the  President  are  the  ir- 
revocable decisions.  The  decisions  of  the 
President  are  the  decisions  which  Involve 
the  Uves  not  only  of  Americans  In  Viet 
Nam  but.  In  the  end,  the  life  of  every 
Inhabitant  of  the  nation. 

Beyond  Viet  Nam,  there  are  other  aspects 
of  the  nation's  foreign  relations  which  will 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  would 
note.  In  particular,  the  question  of  U.S. 
mUitary  forces  stationed  In  Europe.  On 
yesterday,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  13 
Senators,  members  of  the  Majority  Policy 
Ck)Dimlttee,  who  last  year  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  32-sponsors  of  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  substantial  reduction  In  these 
forces.  Once  again,  they  agreed  unani- 
mously that  the  resolution  should  be  re-In- 
troduced In  the  near  future  and  that  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  should  be  Invited  to 
co-sponsor. 

Speaking  for  myself  alone,  may  I  say 
that  I  beUeve  we  have  for  too  long  tolerated 
an  anachronistic  and  costly  Inertia  with 
respect  to  the  consignment  of  tJ.S.  forces  to 
Nato-Europe.  I  would  point  out  that  a 
Senate  resolution  In  1951  was  a  key  factor 
In  raising  the  TJ.S.  force  commitment  in  Eu- 
rope from  two  to  its  present  she  divisions. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  has  an  eqtial 
responsibUity  at  this  time  to  express  Itself 
Just  as  unequivocally  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  should  now  be  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  these  divisions. 

With  respect  to  domestic  matters,  the  Sen- 
ate will  await  with  attention  and  Interest 
the  message  on  the  State  of  the  Union  which 
will  be  presented  this  evening  to  a  joint 
session  by  President  Johnson.  Let  it  be 
known  now,  however,  that  whatever  recom- 
mendatlojis  the  President  may  make  for  the 
stability,  well-being  and  progress  of  the  na- 
tion will  be  most  respectfully  received  by 
the  Senate  Majority.  His  legislative  program 
wlU  have  the  thoughtful  and  sympathetic 
consideration  of  the  Leadership,  the  Com- 
mittee Chairmen  and  every  member  of  the 
Conference. 

We  are,  as  the  President  would  say,  Amer- 
icans before  we  are  Democrats.    But  we  wlU 


also  say  that,  along  with  the  President,  we 
are  also  all  Democrats  as  weU  as  Americans. 
We  wm  look  to  the  President — to  a  Demo- 
cratic President — to  supply  the  leadership 
which  the  nation  requires  If  It  Is  to  remain 
abreast  of  the  times  and  capable  of  meeting 
their  ever-changing  demands. 

May  I  add  that  the  Senate,  too,  also  has 
its  own  responsibilities  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  leadership  of  the  nation.    That 
Is  why  I  asked  the  Chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittees m  a  recent  letter  to  consider  with 
their  colleagues,  the  Senate's  oversight  func- 
tion as  it  might  apply  to  their  committees. 
It  seems  to  me  that  an  obUgation  rests  upon 
us  to  take  a  careful  retrospective  look  at 
what  has  emerged  In  administrative  prac- 
tice from  the  new  federal  programs  which 
have  been  set  In  motion  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years.    We  have  a  responslblUty 
to  see  to  It  that  these  programs  are  off  on 
the  right  foot  and  that  they  are  doing  what 
they  were  designed  to  do.  In'  ^n  effective  and 
equitable  fashion.    M  there  are  rough  spots. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  help  to  sand  them 
down. 

I  would  hope  that  In  the  90th  Congress 
we  would  also  begin  to  look  at  some  of  the 
older  undertakings  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment such  as  the  mlUtary  draft,  Indian  af- 
fairs, or  trade  controls  which  have  not  had 
a  thorough  top-to-bottom  study  for  many 
years.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it 
that  these  older  enterprises  are  functioning 
in  terms  of  the  requirements  of  1967,  rather 
than  the  needs  or  expectations  of  1947  or 

1917. 

In  my  Judgment  a  periodic  and  thorough 
look  backward,  such  as  Is  suggested.  Is  an 
essential  element  In  maintaining  an  appro- 
priate federal  initiative— amply  but  not 
wastefully  financed— in  grappling  with  the 
ever-changing  requirements  of  the  nation. 

If  they  are  to  be  discharged  at  aU,  the 
Senate's  responsibilities  for  oversight  must 
be  discharged  through  the  legUUtive  com- 
mittees.    It  Is  an  Immense  load  to  ask  the 
Chairmen  and  members  of  the  Committees 
to  assvime,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
way  that  the  Job  can  be  done  in  the  Senate. 
I  must  say  that  the  responses  which  I  have 
so  far  received  from  the  Committee  Chair- 
men to  my  suggestions  have  been  most  en- 
couraging.   I  assure  the  Chairmen  that  they 
will  have  full  cooperation  from  the  Leader- 
ship in  whatever  they  may  require.    But  I 
reiterate,  If  we  are  to  make  an  effective  con- 
tribution, It  win  be  made  preponderantly  as 
the  result  of  the  hard  work,  dedication,  and 
the  perseverance  of  Chairmen  and  membei-s 
of  the  Committees.    The  chief  responsibility 
wlU  rest  there. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  know 
how  others  may  Interpret  the  results  of  the 
last  election.    I  know  only  how  I  feel  about 
them.    In  my  Judgment,  the  election  of  1963 
in  no  sense  calls  upon  the  Democrats  In  the 
Senate  to  sound  retreat  from  the  exceptional 
record   of   the   past  two   Democratic   Con- 
gresses.   In  no  sense  does  It  call  for  the  blow- 
ing of  taps  over  the  Immensely  constructive 
legislative  programs  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
Administrations.      Rather,    the    election    of 
1966    tells    us — as    the    responsible    federal 
party— to  take  soundings.    It  tells  us  In  the 
Senate  not  to  ignore  the  nation's  needs  but 
to  exercise  a  soberness  of  Judgment  and  a 
thoughtful  restraint  In  weighing  those  needs. 
It  teUs  us  to  work  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously to  refine  and  perfect  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's   means    of    responding    to    those 
needs.     It  urges  us  to  cooperate  with  the 
President  In  giving  every  possible  sustenance 
and  support  to  the  men  whose  lives  have 
been  committed  In  Viet  Nam.     Finally,  It 
compels  us,  with  the  President,  to  search  for 
the  only  way  In  which  the  safety  of  those 
men  and  the  nation's  safety  and.  In  the  last 
analysis,   the   world's  safety  can  really  be 
secured.    That  Is  by  ending  the  conflict  in 
Viet  Nam  at  the  soonest  possible  moment  In 
a  Just  and  honorable  peace. 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD  INTER- 
VIEWED ON  "ISSUES  AND  AN- 
SWERS" 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  8.  it  was  my  privilege  to  m?pear 
on  the  ABC  television  and  radio  program 
"Issues  and  Answers."  In  the  hope  that 
Uie  content  of  the  program  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  and  others.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  transcript  of 
the  broadcast  be  inserted  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  transcript 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Issues  and  Answehs."  Suhbat,  Januabt  8. 
1067 
Quest:  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  (D.  Mont.) 
Senate  Majority  Leader. 

Interviewed  by:  BlU  Lawrence.  ABC  Po- 
litical Editor  and  Bob  Clark.  ABC  Capltd  Hill 
Correspondent. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Senates  Mansfield,  as  Ma- 
jority Leader,  do  you  foresee  any  general  tax 
Increase  this  year? 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  is  a  possibility.  I 
think  the  President  is  trying  to  decide  at  the 
moment  Just  how  the  Income  to  the  govern- 
ment WlU  match  with  the  necessary  out-go 
and  upon  that  basis  will  make  up  his  mind. 
I  don't  think  he  has  made  It  up  as  yet. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Do  you  think  If  the  Presi- 
dent wants  a  tax  cut.  do  you  think  the  Con- 
gress wm  be  Inclined  to  go  along? 
Senator  Mansfield.  Yes.  I  do. 
Mr.  Clark.  You  proposed  an  extension  of 
the  holiday  truce  In  Vietnam  into  Febru- 
ary, but  you  didn't  get  any  takers  either  In 
the  Johnson  Administration,  or  the  Viet 
Cong. 

Would  you  stlU  like  to  see  some  sort  of 
suspension  of  the  fighting? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  I  would  If  It  would 
lead  toward  negotiations  and  I  think  no  one 
would  Uke  to  have  it  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent himself  because  he  Is  exploring  every 
avenue,  and  he  has  said  If  there  was  any 
possibility  he  was  pr^ared  to  go  anywhere 
any  time  to  discuss  It. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  see  any  pointed  sign 
that  any  suspension  of  the  fighting  or  sus- 
pension of  the  bombing  or  any  such  thing 
would  lead  the  Communists  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Only  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  have  said  indirectly  and  their 
friends  In  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  U  Thant,  the  Secretary  General, 
have  said  directly. 

I  have  been  very  much  encouraged  by 
the — ^well,  I  won't  say  very  much  encouraged; 
but  encouraged  by  the  interview  which  Pham 
Van  Dong,  the  North  Vietnamese  Foreign 
Minister,  gave  to  Harrison  Salisbury.  I  think 
that  could  well  be  the  sign  which  the  Ad- 
ministration has  said  from  time  to  time 
It  is  seeking  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Do  you  reaUy  think  then 
that  maybe  we  are  moving  toward  the  con- 
ference table? 

Senator  Mansfielb.  I  can't  say  that  I  really 
think  It.  AU  I  can  say  Is,  I  hope  we  are 
moving  in  that  direction.  No  angle  Is  he- 
Ing  left  uncovered.  BTvery  effort  Is  being 
made,  both  publicly  and  privately,  and  per- 
haps Pham  Van  Dong  who,  of  course,  would 
act  with  the  full  recognition  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
the  Chief  of  State  of  North  Vietnam,  might 
have  done  this  deliberately.  But  I  think  It  Is 
indicative,  I  think  It  Is  worth  exploring  and 
I  am  very  sure  the  Administration  is  look- 
ing Into  It  very  thoroughly  and  carefully. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  was  about  to  ask.  sir. 
whether  you  thought  the  Administration  had 
given  any  response  that  would  indicate  that 
it  has  caught  this  "hint"  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  would,  therefore,  now  be 
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wlllltxg  to  entertain  a  new  rotina  of  sugges- 
tion? 

Senator  Manstikld.  Tee,  I  think  ao.  I 
think  they  are  going  over  Salisbury's  articles 
with  a  fine  tooth  comb.  They  are  probably 
asking  ror  clarlflcatlon  through  various  In- 
direct sources  and  In  private,  and  I  think 
they  are  very  Interested  In  this  latest  pro- 
posal if  we  can  caU  it  that,  which  Indicates 
that  the  four  points  laid  down  by  the  North 
Vletnameee  consistently  are  not  necessarily 
pre-conditions  to  negotutlons.  but  subjects 
to  be  discussed  at  a  negotiating  session. 

Mr  Lawebnce.  Senator,  at  several  times  In 
recent  months  and  over  the  past  few  years 
you  have  said  things  about  Vietnam  that 
were  at  least  ahead  of.  If  not  in  opposition 
to  the  thinking  of  the  Administration.  Does 
this  ca\ise  you  any  troubles  in  your  day  to 
day  deaUngs  as  Majority  Leader  with  the 
White  House? 

Senator  Manstoxd.  No,  not  at  all,  nor 
with  the  President  either,  because  the  Pres- 
ident is  not  averse  to  constructive  criticism 
or  to  proposals  which  may  have  some  merit 
and  I  must  say  that  the  President  has  been 
more  than  kind  in  considering  all  these  pro- 
posals which  I  have  made  because  he  has 
understood  that  I  have  been  trying  to  be 
helpfvil.  He  knows,  of  course,  that  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  and  I  am  sure  as  far  as  he 
Is  concerned,  that— I  can't  speak  for  him— 
but  I  would  say  that  our  chief  worries  are 
Vietnam  because  It  overshadows  everything 
else  in  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  also  wfth  the  domestic  economy  as 

well.  ^  ,  ^, 

Mr.  CXark.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  wUl  shortly  start  a  new  round  of 
hearings  on  Vietnam.  Even  though  you  are 
a  member  of  that  committee,  you  did  not 
participate  last  year  In  the  public  hearings, 
presumably  because  It  might  cause  some  em- 
barrassment to  your  relaUons  with  the  Pres- 
ident? ^     „    w    4.  *. 

Senator  Mansfieijj.  No.  not  at  all.  but  be- 
caiise  my  duties  as  Majority  Leader  precluded 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  participate  In 
these  hearings  which  I  would  have  very  much 

liked  to. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  expect  this  year  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  public  hearings? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  certainly  intend  to 
make  every  effort,  but  there  again  you  come 
Into  conflict  with  two  Jobs. 

Mr  Laweencs.  Senator,  what  is  yoxir  as- 
sessment of  Communist  China's  current  in- 
ternal problem?  ,^     ^. 

Senator  Manshixd.  I  think  it  Is  a  altuaUon 
which  callB  for  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion. We  don't  know  yet  Just  what  is  going 
on  inside  of  Mainland  China,  but  It  is  a 
possibility  that  there  Is  a  power  struggle  be- 
tween Mao  Tse-tung,  Lin  Plao  on  the  one 
Bide  and  others.  It  Is  also  a  poeslbUity  that 
thl«' thing  could  get  so  much  out  of  control 
that  the  answer  to  it,  to  bring  it  under  con- 
trol might  well  be  a  foreign  adventure  of 
some  sort  against  somewhere  outside  of 
China  Itself.  So  I  think  we  had  better  act 
carefully,  cautiously  and  with  the  greatest 
discretion  imUl  we  are  absolutely  sure  as 
to  what  U  happening  In  Communist  China. 
Mr.  Lawrence.  What  information  do  you 
get  aiaout  the  depth  of  this  cleavage? 

Senator  Manstuxd.  What   I  read   in  the 
newspapers  Is  the  only  Infonnatlon  I  get. 

Mr.  Claxk.  Tou  were  predicting  at  this  time 
last  year  that  the  Vietnam  War  might  ex- 
plode into  a  general  war  on  the  Asian  Main- 
land. 
Senator  Mansfieu>.  Yes,  Indeed. 
Mr.  CiJiBK.  Do  you  still  entertain  such 
fears? 

Senator  Mansthld.  Yes,  the  possibilities 
are  stiU  there  because  we  have  Just  under 
400,000  troops  in  South  Vietnam  Itself.  We 
have  37,000  In  Thailand:  we  have  60,000  to 
80.000  men  In  the  Seventh  Fleet  In  the  South 
China  Sea.  We  have  back-up  forces  in 
Ouam,  the  Philippines  and  Okinawa,  and 


the  danger  Is  that  the  more  you  escalate, 
the  closer  you  get  to  China,  the  possibility 
of  an  Incident,  accidentally  or  otherwise, 
arising  which  might  carry  this  conflict  be- 
yond its  present  confines. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course,  we  have  escalated 
very  sharply  this  last  year  in  a  sort  of  troop 
commitment. 

Senator  Mansfiei-d.  We  have,  indeed. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  say  then  a  war  In 
Asia  Is  greater  now  than  It  was  a  year  ago? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Just  as  great. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Senator,  U  it  possible  that 
going  into  the  Southeast  Asia  might  be  the 
foreign    adventure    that   you   spoke    of 

Senator  Mansfield,  That  Is  a  possibility 
that  we  should  not  foreclose  and  we  know 
of  other  countries  Who  have  used  outside 
adventures  to  bring  peace  and  harmony  at 
home,  at  least  for  tb«  time  being. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  hate  proposed  In  the  past 
an  all-Asia  conferenoe  on  Vietnam  and  the 
President  was  apparently  trying  to  please 
you  to  a  certain  degree  when  he  held  hU 
Manila  conference- 
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Senator  Mansfield.  No,  not  pleasing  me, 
because  after  all  that  Idea  was  advanced  by 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos  of  the  Philip- 
pines, It  was  a  PhlUpplne  Initiative.  The 
President  felt  that  he  had  to,  and  I  think 
he  did  the  right  thing,  to  attend  the  con- 
ference and  to  do  what  he  could.  And  you 
may  recall  that  the  President  stayed  pretty 
much  In  the  background  and  tried  to  let 
the  Asians  themselves  take  the  lead  In  the 
discussions. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  that  conference  satisfy 
you,  or  would  you  aow  like  to  see  a  full- 
blown Asian  conference  with  others  partici- 
pating other  than  our  alUes  In  Veltnam? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  yes,  I  would,  but 
the  Manila  Conference  did  satisfy  me  be- 
cause I  think  It  was  a  step  forward  and  I 
was  very  pleased  with  the  emphasis  on  peace- 
ful Initiatives  rather  than  escalation.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Idea,  again  propoimded 
by  President  Marcos  of  the  Republic  of  the 
PhlUpplnes,  to  expand  this  conference  would 
take  shape,  so  that  an  all-Asian  conference 
with  the  Occident  excluded  could  get  under- 
way. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Senator,  just  how  do  you 
think  the  President  can  continue  to  resist 
all  these  demands  f»om  the  Pope,  from  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant  and  from  many 
others  that  at  least  we  stop  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam? 

Senator  Mansfielb.  Well,  I  don't  think  the 
President  Is  continuing  to  resist  them  In  the 
sense  that  you  seem  to  Indicate,  BUI.  It 
appears  to  me  that  he  Is  willing  to  go  along 
with  U  Thant,  the  Pope  and  the  others  If 
he  can  get  some  sign  from  the  other  side,  or 
If  somebody's  antenna  catches  up  some  sig- 
nals and  It  appears  to  me  that  the  first 
sign  of  any  significance,  at  least  In  recent 
years,  are  the  Interviews  which  have  been 
had  most  recently  with  Pham  Van  Dong  in 
Hanoi. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  agree  with  the 
White  House,  with  tbe  State  Department  and 
with  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  that  the  next 
move  Is  still  up  to  the  Communists,  that  they 
have  to  demonstrate  to  us  In  some  way  that 
they  are  ready  to  deescalate  the  war? 

Senator  ManspieU).  Not  necessarily  up  to 
the  Communists.  Z  think  It  Is  up  to  both 
North  Vietnam,  the  NLF  and  ourselves  as 
well  as  Saigon,  to  see  If  we  can't  make  some 
move  In  unison. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  D©  you  yourself  feel  that  It 
might  be  useful  on  a  imllateral  basis  to  sus- 
pend the  bombing? 

Senator  Mansfieio.  Not  at  the  moment.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  suspension  of  the  bomb- 
ing based  on  the  suggestion  which  I  made 
which  would  fill  tn  the  gape  between  the 
various  hoUdays  ending  with  the  Vietnamese 
Umax  New  Year  oa  February  12.  So  if  that 
could  be  done  than  maybe  we  could  enter 
into  a  better  negotiating  stance  with  the 


North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLF,  relative  tb 
the  suggestions  made  by  Pham  Van  Donj 
In   his   most   recent  Interview. 

Mr.  CiARK.  Senator  Mansfield,  you  are 
sponsoring  a  Senate  Resolution  whldi  ^uid 
call  for  reduction  of  American  forces  in 
Europe.  Do  you  see  this  as  a  priority  itwa 
in  the  new  session  of  Congress? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  I  do,  and  I  see  It 
as  a  matter  of  principle  with  no  connection 
with  Vietnam  or  the  gold  outflow,  because 
I  think  for  too  many  years  we  have  main. 
talned  too  many  troops  and  their  depend- 
ents in  Europe.  The  European  nations  have 
recovered  substantially.  They  should  take 
over  the  primary  responsibility  of  their  de- 
fense, which  does  not  mean  we  would  not 
honor  our  commitments  to  NATO.  W( 
would.     But  I  do  think  It  Is  overdue  as  tar 

as  troop  reductions  are  concerned 

Mr.  CLARK.  Do  you  see  that  els  a  matter 
to  be  hashed  out  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee?  Senator  Pulbrlght  hag 
already  said  that  he  will  get  Into  NATO, 
among  other  foreign  policy  problems. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  would  hope 
that  when  I  Introduce  the  resolution  it  will 
be  brought  up  before  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
and  then  the  Senate  either  can  dispose  of  It 
or  refer  It  to  a  committee  or  committees  as 
It  desires. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  last  I  heard  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  were  stUl 
opposed  to  your  resolution.  Have  you  heart 
of  any  change? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  they  are  not  In 
favor  of  It. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Well,  would  you  anticipate 
that  you  would  have  a  chance  of  getting 
serious  action  in  the  Senate  then  without  a 
nod  from  the  White  Hoxise  and  the  State 
Department. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  yes,  oh,  yes,  be- 
cause it  was  a  Senate  resolution  which  In- 
creased the  troops  In  Europe  from  two  divi- 
sions to  six,  and  I  think  that  we  are  well 
within  our  sphere  of  responsibility.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  thU  resolution  would 
strengthen  the  President's  hand,  give  him 
greater  flexlblUty  In  dealing  with  our  alUee 
and  allow  y>^rn  to  determine  what  "substan- 
tial troop  reductions"  means. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  In  other  words,  he  wouldn't 
have  to  reduce  the  troops;  it  would  simply 
give  him  this  authority.  It  Is  not  an  order 
to  the  executive  to  do  anything? 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  Is  not  an  order,  but 
it  is  a  pretty  strong  request. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  What  about  the  suggestion 
of  some  of  the  opponents  of  this.  Senator, 
that  this  should  be  tied— any  American 
troop  reduction  should  be  tied  to  a  similar 
reduction  In  forces  by  the  Warsaw  Pact 
Nations? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  don't  see  any  jusU- 
flcation  for  that.  I  have  an  Idea  that  If  we 
were  to  reduce  our  forces  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  correspondingly,  without  pub- 
licity, reduce  theirs.  If  we  are  going  to  get 
Into  negotiations  with  them  about  mutual 
vrtthdrawals,  I  don't  know  how  you  are  going 
to  come  to  the  right  definitions.  Do  you 
mean  one  American  division  withdrawal  Is 
the  equal  of  five  or  ten  Soviet  divisions  In 
East  Germany,  or  what? 

You  can  get  Into  all  areas  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  keep  It  sharp  and  clean  and  settle 
it  on  Its  merits  up  or  down. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  about  those  Senators  who 
disagree  with  you  on  this  issue  and  feel  » 
reduction  of  American  forces  at  this  time, 
coming  on  top  of  the  French  pull-out  from 
NATO,  could  be  a  mortal  blow  to  the  whole 
NATO  organization? 

Senator  Mansitcld.  I  don't  think  so.  Tne 
only  nation  which  has  fulfilled  its  comnUt- 
ments  consistently  has  been  the  um«a 
States.  Every  other  nation  has  failed  w 
meet  Its  promises  and  I  think  that  the  time 
U  long  overdue  for  action  of  this  kind. 


Mr  Lawrence.  Senator,  the  Congress  con- 
«n^  on  Tuesday;  the  President  comes  be- 
C  It  Tuesday  night  to  deliver  the  State 
Sthe  union  Message.  How  do  you  see  tiie 
^«ti>  of  the  Union? 

afnator  Mansfield.  It  Is  hard  to  say  I 
JSd  imagine  the  President  is  struggling 
!rith  this  matter  of  what  he  is  going  to  say  ^ 
UD  to  the  last  minute,  because  he  has  so  many 
SesUons  and  problems  on  this  mUid.  He  Is 
Mine  to  make  himself  as  up-to-date  as  he 
Sosslbly  can,  and  be  prepared  on  that  basis 
to  give  a  State  of  the  Union  Message  on 

^^I^Lawrence.   Do  you  anticipate  any  sur- 

CnSf  Ssm?!;.  with  the  Presi- 
rtpnt  vou  never  can  tell. 

Mr'  CLARK.  You  have  said  that  the  major 
business  of  this  Congress  should  be  a  re- 
examination of  Great  Society  Prof  ^ms 
Mssed  by  the  last  Congress.  Do  you  think 
the  President  agrees  with  you  generaUy  on 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  don't  know,  but  I 
would  imagine  that  he  wants  to  see  pro- 
erams  effectively  enforced,  money  wisely  ex- 
pended and  I  want  to  see  the  Congress  carry 
out  Its  responsibilities.  We  authorized  the 
laws-  we  know  their  Intent.  We  appropriate 
the  monies  and  say  where  they  are  supposed 
to  KO  so  we  ought  to  take  the  third  step  and 
make  certain  that  the  laws  are  being  ad- 
ministered as  we  said  they  should,  that  the 
money  Is  being  spent  as  we  indicated  It 
should,  and  to  to  make  sure  that  there  Is 
ereater  efficacy  and  efficiency  In  the  carry- 
taK  out  of  these  programs  and  that  assist- 
ance when  called  for  goes  to  the  people  who 
had  been  designated  In  the  first  place;  not 
only  the  Great  Society  programs,  but  pro- 
grams going  back  beyond  the  Great  Society 

am     Wgll 

Mr  Clark.  You  have  talked  about  rough 
edges  and  overlapping  of  some  Administra- 
tion programs,  Great  Society  and  othervrtse. 
Can  you  give  us  any  examples  of  what  you  are 
thinking  about? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  think  in  the 
Poverty  Programs,  for  example,  we  have  had 
areas  where  the  administrative  personnel  has 
been  too  heavy  in  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  otace.  I  think  now  that  they  have  had  a 
year  or  so  to  settle  down,  so  to  speak,  that 
It  Is  time  for  us  to  take  a  look  at  the  pro- 
grams to  make  sure  that  they  are  being  ad- 
ministered as  we  would  like  to  see  them,  and 
I  think  this  would  be  helpful  to  a  man  Uke 
Sargent  Shrlver  and  that  he  would  wel- 
come It. 

Mr  Lawrence.  Do  you  expect  any  mean- 
ingful Civil  Rights  BUI  this  session.  Includ- 
ing another  try  at  open  housing? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  I  think  would  be 
up  to  the  Administration,  BUI.  I  have  had 
no  word  from  them  but  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  another  CivU  Rights  BUI  was  sent 
up. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Now,  you  lost  the  last  one 
at  the  end  of  the  last  session  because  you 
couldnt  Impose  cloture.  If  you  get  such  a 
blU,  woiUd  this  be  a  first  order  of  business 
that  would  get  up  early  In  the  session  so 
that  you  could  wear  out  a  filibuster,  or  would 


Senator  Mansfield.  No.  You  cant  wear 
out  a  filibuster.  If  you  are  referring  to  the 
fact  that  we  ought  to  go  aroimd  the  clock  the 
advantages  are  always  on  the  side  of  the 
antagonists  and  those  who  are  In  favor  of 
such  legislation  are  the  ones  who  will  not  be 
there  when  you  need  them.  When  they  are 
called  on,  they  are  somewhere  else  and  the 
difficulty  Is  In  maintaining  the  necessary 
numbers  to  pass  legislation  of  that  kind. 
But  It  would  not  be  called  up  early  because 
we  have  the  Rule  22  fight  first,  then  we  have 
the  Monroney  Reorganization  BUI  second, 
and  then  I  beUeve  somewhere  along  the  line 
we  will  have  to  consider  an  Increase  in  So- 
cial Security  payments. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Why  do  you  say.  Senator, 
that  those  who  want  the  legislation  are  al- 


ways those  you  can't  find  when  you  need 
them?  ^^         .     . 

Senator  Mansfield.  Because  they  just 
aren't  there,  to  be  honest  with  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  mentioned,  Senator,  the 
Rule  22  fight  which  wlU  be  the  first  order  of 
business  of  the  Senate,  the  move  by  the 
Liberals  to  tighten  the  anti-flUbuster  rules 
of  the  Senate.  Is  this  just  the  same  old 
story,  what  has  become  almost  an  annual 
fight  in  the  Senate,  or  do  you  think  It  might 
be  won  this  year? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  dont  know  what  will 
happen.  We  will  have  our  debate;  we  wiU 
have  some  votes.  I  will  let  you  know  when 
the  votes  have  been  cast,  how  It  comes  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  heard  of  any  commit- 
ments by  Vice  President  Humphrey  who  may 
be  the  key  "f^"  m  this  fight,  and  that  he 
might  have  to  rule  on  whether  the  new  Sen- 
ate has  the  right  to  set  Its  own  rules  by  ma- 
jority vote? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  but  I  Imagine  he  Is 
giving  It  an  awful  lot  of  thought. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Well,  do  you  think  that 
there  could  be  a  successful  antl-flUbuster 
rule? 

Senator  Mansfield.  WeU,  I  lean  toward  the 
three-fifths  rule  rather  than  the  two-thirds 
rule.  I  would  never  vote  for  a  straight  ma- 
jority rule  because  there  has  to  be  a  degree 
of  flexibUlty  and  a  stop,  look  and  listen  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  Senate  so  that 
nothing  Is  passed  too  quickly  without  proper 
consideration.  And  when  you  get  to  the 
great  Issues,  we  do  need  that  amount  of  space 
to  thoroughly  debate  a  subject  and  to  make 
sure  that  we  know  what  we  are  doing.  If 
we  were  to  get  down  to  a  bare  majority,  It 
would  be  possible  for  two  or  three  Senators  to 
shift  from  one  side  or  the  other  and  that,  I 
think,  would  be  most  unsatisfactory  on  ex- 
tremely critical  Issues. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  As  I  understand  It,  the  new 
Republican  crop  of  Senators  refiects  an  in- 
fusion of  moderates.  Do  you  think  they 
might  be  wlUlng  now  to  go  along  with  a 
stronger  antl-flUbuster  r\Ue  In  conjunction 
with  these  Northern  Democrats? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  a  question  I 
can't  answer.  Bill,  but  all  I  have  heard  about 
Senators  Baker,  Hatfield,  Brooke,  Hansen, 
and  Percy  Is  good.  They  do  seem  to  be 
moderates  In  the  sense  that  you  have  Indi- 
cated and  I  think  they  vrill  furnish  a  shot 
In  the  arm  to  the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  number  of  Senators  seem 
to  be  having  second  thoughts  about  the 
heavy  cost  of  the  Space  Program.  Senator 
Dlrksen  for  one,  Clinton  Anderson  another, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Space  Committee,  have 
talked  about  the  Space  Program  as  a  possible 
area  where  substantial  money  could  be  saved 
as  you  move  Into  a  critical  problem  of  budget 
deficits  because  of  the  high  cost  of  the  Viet- 
nam War.  Do  you  have  any  feelings  along 
thU  line? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  be  prone  to 
go  along  with  them  and  I  would  have  great 
respect  for  the  judgment  of  Senator  Ander- 
son of  New  Mexico,  who  Is  the  Chairman  of 
the  Space  Committee. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  this  Is  a  place 
where  you  might — Senator  Anderson  I  be- 
Ueve has  said  the  anticipated  space  budget 
for  the  new  year  Is  something  like  $6-^2 
blUlon,  that  he  could  see  this  cut  as  low  as 
^-Vi  bUlion.     Do  you  think  that  is  a  possi- 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  agree  with 
him. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Would  this  reflect  a  deter- 
mination to  slow  down  our  race  to  the  moon. 
Senator? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  wonder  some- 
times If  we  aren't  placing  too  much  emphasis 
on  our  race  to  the  moon  and  not  enough 
emphasis  on  the  problems  which  confront  us 
here  on  earth. 

Mr.  LAWRENCE.  That  was,  as  I  remember 
It,  the  commitment  to  get  to  the  moon  In 
the  '60's. 


Senator  Manstield.  Why?  What  Is  the 
reason  for  It? 

Mr.  Lawrencx.  WeU,  Senator,  that  reaUy 
wasn't  my  question.  It  was  not  "Why"  to 
me,  but  "Why"  to  you.  President  Kennedy 
threw  this  out  as  a  chaUenge  to  the  Con- 
gress and  said  "If  you  don't  want  to  do  It, 
say  so  now." 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  true,  but  other 
matters  have  come  up  since.  We  have  to 
take  cognizance  of  these  new  programs.  The 
situation  In  Vietnam  and  the  difficulties 
which  confront  us  In  various  areas. 

Mr.  Clark,  You  would  actuaUy  abandon 
the  race  to  get  to  the  moon  first.  If  neces- 
sary, for  budget  reasons? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  would  postpone 
It,  slow  It  down  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Couldn't  that  well  mean  losing 
the  race  to  the  moon? 

Senator  Mansfield.  WeU,  that  remains  to 
be  seen,  and  I  am  wondering  just  what 
would  be  gained  by  getting  on  the  moon 
first.  As  far  as  getting  on  the  moon  la 
concerned,  I  don't  think  the  country  which 
lands  there  first  Ipso  facto  gets  to  raise  its 
flag  and  assumes  control  of  It. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  remember  though.  Sen- 
ator, and  I  am  sure  you  do  too,  the  national, 
well,  apprehension  I  guess  Is  a  good  word 
for  It,  when  the  first  sputnik  was  fired. 
Senator  Mansfield.  Concern,  yes. 
Mr.  Lawrence.  You  don't  think  there 
would  be  a  similar  national  reaction  If  the 
RtLsslans- 


Senator  Mansfield.  No. 
Mr.  Lawrence.  Now  beat  us  to  the  moon? 
Senator  Mansfield.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  Clark.  If  we  don't  have  a  tax  Increaae 
pretty  early  in  this  year  there  Is  obviously 
going  to  be  a  pretty  big  budget  deficit  in  the 
next  fiscal  year.    Do  you  have  an  educated 
guess  of  how  big  that  deficit  might  go? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  haven't  the  sUghtest 
idea.  ^    „ 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Do  you  have  any  feelings 
about  how  big  It  should  be?  Senator  Dlrk- 
sen has  said  he  could  go  along  with  a  rea- 
sonable budget  deficit.  Would  you  like  to 
define  "reasonable"  for  Mr.  Dlrksen? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  If  I  could,  but 
I  can't. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Senator,  In  the  last  elec- 
tions the  RepubUcans  made  gains  across  the 
country  and  a  few  in  the  Senate,  not  very 
many.  Do  you  anticipate  more  trouble  for 
the  President  In  getting  his  leglslaUon 
through  thU  year?     - 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  wouldn't  think 
so  because  the  President,  I  beUeve,  has  got- 
ten through  the  greater  part  of  the  program 
which  he  envisaged  and  viranted  passed  and 
what   we   vrtll   get   this   year,  I  think,   are 
those  elements  which  we  did  not  take  up 
over  the  past  three  years — at  least  did  not 
pass — such  as  an  Increase  In  Social  Security, 
crime   bills,   other   measures   of   that   sort; 
truth  In  lending,  truth  in  packaging.    But 
I  woiUd  point  out  that  the  President  has 
really  made  a  magnificent  record  In  the  Con- 
gress, a  record  which  I  think  will  stand  up 
with  the  record  of  any  other  administration 
In  the  history  of  the  RepubUc. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Well,  you  sound,  though, 
as  If  you  do  not  expect  very  much  big  in  the 
way  of  new  legislation. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  is  my  assump- 
tion, yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  And,  as  you  have  suggested 
before,  largely  a  repair  and  review  and  "over- 
sight" as  the  phrase  is  In  Congress? 
Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Lawrence.  Look  at  what  has  been  done 
before. 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility. I  think  It  WlU  make  these  pro- 
grams, which  we  have  passed,  better,  and  I 
think  the  benefits  wlU  be  more  widespread 
among  the  people. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Senator,  there  seems  to  be 
some  speculation  around  the  country  now, 
and  I  wonder  if  you  wotUd  Join  ia  It?    Do 
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you  thln&'Tteflldent  Johnson  wUl  run  again 
in '68? 

Senator  Manstixlo.  Oh,  yes,  and  I  hope  he 
does. 

Mr.  Lawkence.  I>o  you  foresee  any  poesl- 
biUty,  including  health,  that  might  bar  him 
from  such 

Senator  Mansvikld.  No,  I  do  not.  I  expect 
without  question  that  he  will  be  a  candidate 
In  1968,  and  be  should  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  hear  reports  coming  back 
from  people  close  to  the  President,  people  at 
the  White  House  and  people  on  the  Hill,  who 
have  gotten  the  strong  feeling  that  be  might 
not  run.  Have  you  ever  discussed  this  point 
with  the  President? 

Senator  I/Iahsttsld.  Oh,  no.    No,  no. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Never  at  all? 

Senator  MAHsrau).  No. 

Mr.  LAvntENCE.  Senator,  you  have  heard,  I 
suppose,  from  the  New  York  Times  reports, 
for  example,  the  division  within  the  party  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  should  run  In  view 
of 

Senator  MAivsnELD.  Oh,  I  have  read  those 
stories,  but  I  think  the  press,  generally  speak- 
ing, has  taken  a  most  unfair  attitude  to- 
wards the  President.  It  seems  to  me  there 
Is  almost  a  crusade  to  find  fault  with  him 
and  to  pick  every  little  bit  they  can  to  try 
and  put  talm  in  a  lesser  light.  I  think  he  has 
acted  well.  I  think  he  has  been  honest  In 
what  he  has  told  the  American  people;  I 
place  no  faith  In  this  credibility  gap  and 
while  he  is  not  responsible  for  everything  his 
subordinates  say  in  other  departments,  he  Is 
responsible  for  what  he  says  and  he  has  been 
as  honest  as  he  could  be  with  the  American 
people  in  telling  them  facts  as  they  are,  and 
as  he  knows  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator  Mansfield,  It  has  been 
a  great  pleasure  having  you  with  us  on 
ISSUES  AND  ANSWERS.  I  am  sorry  our  time 
Is  up. 

Next  week:  Hon.  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrk- 
sen.  (R-ni.) ,  Senate  Minority  Leader. 


INVITATION  FOR  A  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DELEGATION  TO  VISIT 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  ex- 
pressing cordial  greetings  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Inviting 
them  to  arrange  for  a  delegation  from 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  pay  a  visit  to  Great 
Britain;  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


Amxnsmknt  of  Sectioh  27  or  Shdpfino  Act, 
1916 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  27  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Establishment  or  Working  Capital  Fund 
FOB  Department  of  the  TBEAStraY 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  dtaft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  worldng  capital  fund 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

REPOBTS    of    COMPTROtLEB    GENERAL    OF    THE 

UNTTEn  States 

A  letter  from  the  Oomptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  traesmltting,  pursuant  to 
law,  his  report  on  the  activities  of  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Oomptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  need  lor  prompt  adjustment 
in  compensation  pajnaients  to  injured  Fed- 
eral employees  from  total  to  partial  disability 
rates,  Bureau  of  Employees'  ComiJensatlon, 
Department  of  Labor,  dated  January  1967 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Tbibd    Pbefescnce    akd    Sixth    Prefebence 
Classification  for  Cebtain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  concerning  visa  petitions  according 
third  preference  and  sixth  preference  classifi- 
cation to  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Comntittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  ScnNTmc  and  Professional 

Positions 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Legislative  Aifalrs,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
scientific  and  professional  positions  in  that 
Administration,  for  the  calendar  year  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Report  or  VS.  TKavkl  Skbvicx 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  VS,  Travel  Service,  for  the  calendar  year 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
AUxKDitxxT  OF  Intebcoastal  SHippnfo  Act 

OF  1933,  To  PbOVIDB  fob  ACCOnNTINO  AT  THE 

Expibation  of  a  Rate  Suspension 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1983 
to  provide  for  accounting  at  the  expiration 
of  a  rate  nupenslon  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  CcHnmittee  on  Commerce. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Capitol  Hill 
Southeast  Citizens  Aasociation,  Wasliington, 
D.C.,  regarding  crime  and  new  anticrlme 
legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  District 
of  Columbia. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  signed 
by  Edward  Russaw,  of  San  Bernardino,  Calif., 
relative  to  his  employment  in  his  community; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Richard  H.  Davis,  of  New 
York,  N.Y.,  relating  to  procedures  in  cer- 
tain impeachment  cases;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  His- 
torical Publications  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  expressing  legret  at  the  retirement 
of  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall;  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1967— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMPTTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1) 

Mr.  MONRONET.    Mr.  President,  I 
am  most  pleased  to  report  an  original 


bill,  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1967,  on  behalf  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress 
I  am  also  filing  the  Report  of  the  Spedai 
Committee  recommending  favorable 
Senate  action  on  the  bill. 

The  bill  is  in  substantial  conformity 
with  S.  3848,  the  Legislative  Reorganlza- 
tion  Act  of  1966,  which  was  Introduced 
last  session.  The  legislation  Implements 
the  recommendations  made  in  the  18. 
month  study  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress.  Un- 
fortunately, the  pressures  of  the  last 
months  of  the  session  precluded  con- 
sideration of  this  important  bill  before 
adjournment. 

The  bill  omits  two  jurisdictional 
changes  which  appeared  in  S.  3848  and 
which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
joint  committee.  One  was  the  proposal 
for  a  new  Committee  on  Education  with 
jurisdiction  taken  primarily  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  other  was  the  recommendation  for 
the  expansion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee. The  hearings  held  by  the 
special  committee  last  fall  and  discus- 
sions with  a  large  number  of  Senators 
since  that  time  have  indicated  wide  op- 
position to  these  proposals  and  a  view 
that  sufSclent  consideration  had  not 
been  given  to  potentially  detrimental  ef- 
fects on  existing  committee  operations. 
The  committee  has  concluded  that  the 
inclusion  of  these  provisions  would 
seriously  jeopardize  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed with  consideration  of  the  many 
important  provisions  of  the  bill.  This  is 
a  particularly  appropriate  time  to  do 
so.  The  President  has  emphasized  the 
need  for  sound  organization  at  all  levels 
of  government  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message.  Our  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  urged  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  to  intensify  their  statutory  obli- 
gation to  review  existing  programs.  In- 
deed, the  pundits  have  suggested  that 
this  should  be  a  "stop,  look,  and  listen" 
Congress. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  be  a  major 
step  forward  in  providing  the  organiza- 
tional tools  which  are  necessary  to  meet 
our  many  responsibilities.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  legislative  assistant  to  aid 
each  Senator  in  the  analysis  of  Issues  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor.  It  provides 
a  new  staff  position  of  review  specialist 
for  each  standing  committee — an  indi- 
vidual to  be  directly  charged  with  the 
evaluation  of  existing  programs  imder 
the  committee's  jurisdiction.  It  creates 
the  opportunity  for  congressional  access 
to  a  much  higher  level  of  budget  informa- 
tion— in  both  quantity  and  quality— for 
the, analysis  of  spending  measures.  It 
strengthens  the  informational  facilities 
available  through  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
These,  and  many  other  provisions,  are 
designed  to  make  Congress  better 
equipped  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a 
complex  and  technical  age. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  today  to  detail 
the  many  provisions  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1967.  However, 
my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the  spe- 
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rf4l  committee  and  I  look  forward  to  dls- 
ZLme  the  bill  with  you  after  you  have 
Swed  its  provisions.  Of  course,  we 
!!Bect  many  Senators  to  have  other  sug- 
SSon^-and  perhaps  differing  views- 
IhMi  the  bill  is  considered  on  the  floor, 
fin  confident  that  the  Senate  wUl  work 
its  wUl  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bill 
sent  to  the  House  for  consideration  will 
ultimately  be  landmark  legislation^ 

The  committee  is  grateful  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  his  agree- 
!^t  to  make  this  bill  one  of  the  first 
orders  of  business  when  the  current  dis- 
russion  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  has 
been  concluded  and  that  issue  decided. 
In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  on  Decem- 
^r  29,  1966,  In  the  Washington  Daily 
News  be  included  with  my  remarks,  as  it 
expresses  the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  implementing  some  of  the  major 
responsibilities  of  the  Congress  during 
this  and  futiure  sessions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
"Leoislative  Ovebsioht" — Gbeat  Societt 
Check  Asked 
(By  Marshall  McNeil) 
The  Senate  wlU  have  a  chance  early  next 
year  to  provide  itself  with  power  and  person- 
nel for  one  of  its  most  important,  but  often 
neglected  Jobs. 

The  Job  is  checliing  on  laws  already  on  the 
books  and  ways  they  are  administered  to 
pinpoint  changes  required  to  meet  present- 
day  needs. 

This  is  caUed  "legislative  oversight,  a 
fimctlon  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 

Chairmen  of  these  committees  were  prod- 
ded this  week  by  Democratic  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  (Mont.)  to  use  authority  they  al- 
ready posess  to  check  on  Great  Society  wel- 
fare and  relief  programs,  some  of  which  were 
hastily  approved  in  the  last  Congress,  as  weU 
as  farm  subsidy,  tax  and  draft  programs  that 
have  been  in  existence  for  years. 

More  specific  authority  for  such  review  is 
Included  in  the  Congressional  reorganization 
bill  drafted  last  session  but  shelved  by  the 
leadership.  However,  In  shunting  the  bUl 
aside.  Sen.  Mansfield  promised  Sen.  Mike 
Monroney  (D.,  Okla.),  its  principal  sponsor, 
he  would  call  it  up  soon  after  the  new  con- 
gress convenes  Jan.  10. 

The  measiire,  drafted  by  a  Joint  committee 
and  covering  both  Houses,  provides  for  mild 
revisions  in  Congressional  procedures.  But 
several  of  these  have  aroused  the  Jealousies 
of  congresmen  anxious  to  keep  all  their 
present  prerogatives. 

So,  while  some  portions  of  the  bill  probably 
will  be  killed  or  amended,  Its  provisions  for 
better  "legislative  oversight"  may  be 
approved. 

Existtag  law  providing  for  such  review 
failed  to  achieve  the  desired  result.  Sen. 
Monroney  told  the  Senate.  Altho  some  com- 
mittees have  carried  out  "extensive  over- 
sight activities,"  he  added,  "most  are  pre- 
occupied with  new  legislative  programs." 

The  blU  would  allow  each  standing  com- 
mittee to  appoint  a  permanent,  non-partisan 
review  specialist.  He  would  help  the  com- 
mittee determine  what  existing  programs  are 
being  efficiently  administered  In  accordance 
with  Congressional  intent.  He  would  be  re- 
quired to  keep  tabs  on  hundreds  of  reports 
on  specific  Government  programs  made  by 
the  auditing  experts  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

BECOMMXNDIMO 

Every  year,  not  later  than  March  31,  each 
committee  would  report  on  Its  review  activ- 
ities, evaluating  programs  under  Its  JurUdlc- 


Uon.  aseesfflng  the  qauUty  of  administration, 
and  reconunending  organizational  or  pro- 
gram changes,  and  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary activities. 

The  reviews  also  wovUd  check  on  program 
spending.  Reports  woiUd  be  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  Executive 
agencies  involved.  In  this  way,  ground  work 
would  be  laid  for  any  changes  Congress  might 

want  to  make.  ,.„,  «^  ^,, 

The  Monroney  bUl  authorizes  $924,000  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  review  specialists  for  aU 
House  and  Senate  committees. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  who  has 
been  so  helpful  in  preparing  the  study 
SJid  report. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
posed Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1967  is  clear.  Simply  stated,  it  is  to  help 
Congress  do  a  better  job. 

What  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  did  in  its 
lengthy  hearings  during  the  last  session 
was  stand  back  and  examine  the  opera- 
tions of  the  legislative  branch.  It  col- 
lected the  thoughts  and  advice  of  ex- 
perts, including  those  now  serving  in 
Congress.  It  distilled  these  many  sug- 
gestions to  produce  the  bill  which  has 
been  Introduced  here  today  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Independent  and  Informed  judgments 
by  Congress  of  legislation  proposed  by 
the  executive  branch  depend  chiefly  on 
the  study  given  that  legislation  by  the 
committees  of  Congress.  Therefore,  the 
main  thrust  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
is  to  strengthen  the  committee  system. 
How  the  bill  proposes  this  be  done  will 
be  discussed  in  detail  later  when  the  bill 
is  called  up. 

Particular  attention  is  focused  on  the 
need  to  examine  carefully,  and  more  in- 
dependently and  fully,  the  budget  pro- 
posed by  the  executive. 

Since  the  vaUdity  of  the  individual 
and  committee  study  depends  greatly  on 
the  sources  of  information  available  to 
to  the  Members  of  Congress,  the  bill  also 
proposes  to  strengthen  this  area. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  Con- 
gress cannot  again  afford  to  let  10  Con- 
gresses pass  by  before  taking  another 
critical  look  at  its  operations.  There- 
fore, this  bill  would  set  up  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations  to 
keep  under  constant  review  methods  of 
making  Congress  more  effective. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  how  quickly 
events  move  today.  We  know  that  there 
is  increasing  emphasis  on  Federal-State 
cooperation  to  tackle  domestic  problems. 
We  know  that  business  and  private  orga- 
nizations are  more  and  more  being  called 
to  join  in  a  cooperative  partnership  with 
govermnent  to  improve  our  society  and 
achieve  the  promise  of  excellence  which 

lies  ftVipftd. 

This  bill  will  help  Congress  perform 
its  function  more  effectively  in  this  great 
enterprise  which  is  the  responsibility  of 
all  levels  of  government  and  all  sectors 
of  our  society. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress  and  the  other  members  of 
that  committee,  and  I  am  hopeful  of 
speedy  action  by  the  Senate  on  this  most 
important  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  dls- 
tingxiished  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 

[Mr.  SPARKMAN ]. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney]  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccs]  in  the  good 
things  being  said  regarding  the  bill 
which  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney], has  just  reported. 

I  believe  that  I  have  never  been  asso- 
ciated with  a  committee  that  worked 
harder  and  more  conscientiously  in  pre- 
paring a  program  that  would  provide  at 
lesist  some  degree  in  needed  overhaul  of 
Congress,  and  particularly  the  commit- 
tee system,  as  has  been  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccsl. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  not  a  perfect 
bill.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  claims 
that  it  is,  but  I  think  that  it  makes 
progress  of  the  kind  we  need. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroniy] 
for  the  tremendous  job  which  he  has 
done  in  steering  the  joint  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives through  weeks  and  months  of  study 
and  work;  to  the  individual  members  of 
the  committee  from  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol;  and  to  the  very  able  staff  that 
we  have.  I  believe  that  a  good  job  has 
been  done  and  I  hope  that  very  soon  we 
may  be  able  to  take  action  on  the  bUl. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SPARKMAN],  who  was  SO  faithful  and 
helpful  in  this  effort,  and  I  also  wish  to 
thank  him  for  his  remarks  about  the 
staff. 

The  entire  committee,  which  was  bi- 
partisan in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  attended  reg- 
ularly and  worked  sincerely  in  an  effort 
to  prepare  as  good  a  bill  as  possible  to 
present  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  who  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  who  worked  faithfully  In  the 
preparation  of  this  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney]  be  extended  for  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.     Without    objection.    It    Is    so 

ordered.  ,^  ^^     i.     , 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
yielding.  I  wish  to  join  Senators  who 
are  members  of  the  committee,  and  I 
concur  with  them  in  their  praise  of  the 
chairman  for  his  wisdom,  knowledge  of 
legislative  procedures,  and,  of  course,  the 
backgroimd  he  had  in  connection  with 
the  reorganization  act  that  preceded 
this  one. 
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I  believe  that  we  have  brought  forth 
legislation  which  is  a  notable  achieve- 
ment, with  the  concurrence,  help,  and 
as^tance  of  the  Members  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  cochairman.  Representa- 
tive Madden.  I  believe  we  have  a  bill 
that  will  tuiswer  many  of  the  questions 
and  problems  that  have  been  presented 
as  to  the  future  of  this  legislative  body. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  have  written 
textbooks  about  the  future  of  Congress, 
and  also  its  functions.  This  is  a  bill 
which  will  strengthen  committee  organi- 
zation, which  will  strengthen  the  role  of 
each  individual  Member,  and  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  answering  many  of  the 
objections  which  have  been  raised  by  our 
colleagues  and  have  been  presented  to 
us  by  students  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Especially  I  want  to  point  out  that 
many  of  the  committees  in  Congress  to- 
day— powerful  and  important  commit- 
tees— were  not  even  in  existence  or 
thought  of  when  Congress  passed  the 
present  Reorganization  Act,  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney];  namely,  committees 
on  atomic  energy,  space,  and  so  forth — 
all  those  matters  upon  which  we  spend 
so  much  money  and  upon  which  we  take 
so  much  time.  As  I  ssild,  they  were  not 
even  thought  of  at  the  time  of  reorgani- 
zation. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
important  things  which  will  come  out  of 
this  study  will  be  the  need  for  constant 
attention  to  changes  in  Jurisdiction  of 
committees,  changes  in  procedures  them- 
selves, and  changes  in  the  many  con- 
cepts in  this  ever-changing  world.  I 
believe  that  the  bill  will  accomplish  all 
this.  IXiring  the  course  of  debate  on  the 
bill,  it  will  be  the  privilege  of  all  Sen- 
ators to  bring  out  many  other  things 
which  have  been  learned  in  the  course 
of  hearings,  in  the  course  of  debate,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  long  and  considered 
discussion  which  we  have  had  on  this 
legislation. 

This  is  landmark  legislation,  as  the 
chairman  has  described  it.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  bringing  this  Important  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the 
form  of  a  bill  today  belongs  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who 
has  done  so  much  to  iron  out  disputes 
and  to  bring  about  what  is  virtually  a 
imanimous  report  after  so  much  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  complimentary 
remarks.  The  committee  worked  on  this 
bill  with  the  greatest  of  harmony.  It 
worked  long  hours  to  try  to  get  an  agree- 
ment and  a  consensus  as  to  the  best  sug- 
gestions which  would  equip  Congress  to 
meet  its  present-day  problems. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  very  great  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  his  persistence  in  this  second 
effort  to  reorganize  congressional  func- 
tioning. I  hope  that  this  effort  will  be 
successful,  as  was  the  former  one.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  has  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  on  it. 

I  join  in  complimenting  and  congratu- 
lating the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  as 


well  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
other  members  of  this  special  commit- 
tee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  hope  that  we  may  come  up  with  an 
excellent  reorganization  bill  which  will 
accomplish  the  objectives  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  and  his  associates 
have  in  mind. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  the  bCl  will  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

The  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes, 
reported  by  Mr.  Monroney,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FINANCE— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  reported  the  follow- 
ing original  resolution  (S.  Res.  21), 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administaration : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
Is  authorized  from  February  1,  1967,  through 
January  31,  1968.  to  employ  six  additional 
clerical  assistants,  to  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  3enate  at  rates  of  com- 
pensation to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
4,  Eightieth  Congress,  approved  February  19, 
1947,  as  amended. 


REPORT  ON  BATTLE  OF  NEW  OR- 
LEANS SESQUICENTENNIAL  CELE- 
BRATION 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-759,  87th 
Congress,  Mr.  Ellekder  submitted  a  re- 
port on  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  Ses- 
quicentennlal  Celebration. 


REPORT  OP  ACTIVITIES  OP  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE  PRO- 
DUCTION—REPORT OP  A  JOINT 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production,  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  submitted  a  report 
entitled  "Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Activities  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production,  Congress  of  the  United 
States,"  with  material  on  mobilization 
from  departments  and  agencies. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

John  J.  Unnehan,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Federal  cochairman  of  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission. 


BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  319.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Branko 
"Bronco"  Ballc;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  320.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  release  certain  use  restric- 
tions on  a  tract  of  land  In  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  In  order  that  such  land  may  be  used 
In  connection  with  a  proposed  water  supply 
lake,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Bern- 
stein; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   METCALF    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Hbcska,  and  Mr.  Ttdings)  : 
S.  322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act  to  provide  that  no  land 
contained   In   the   national   wildlife   refuge 
system   shaU   be  sold,   transferred  for  an; 
other  use,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without 
the  approval  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  323.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  ol 
expenses  Incurred  by  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  in  traveling  home  under 
emergency  leave  or  prior  to  shipment  outside 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  324.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  C.  John- 
son; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HILL  (for  himself.  Mi.  Aixorr, 
Mr.  Babtlett,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bmui, 
Mr.  Brewsteb,  Mr.  Bxjrdzck,  Mr. 
Btsd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Btrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton, 

Mr.     DiRKSEN,     Mr.     DOMINICK,     Mr. 

Eastland,   Mr.   Ervin,   Mr.   Fannin, 
Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Gruenlng,  Mr.  Hart, 
I         Mr.  Habtke,  Mr.  Inottte,  Mr.  Jack- 
I        SON,   Mr.   jAvrrs,   Mr.   Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri.   Mr.    McCarthy,   Mr.    McGee, 
Mr.   MoNDALE,    Mr.    Monroney,   Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  MxTBPHY,  Mr.  Muskte,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Smathkrs, 
Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Tydings, 
Mr.    Williams    of   New    Jersey,  Mr. 
Tarborough,    and    Mr.    Young    of 
North  Dakota) : 
S.  325.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hill  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   HILL   (for  himself,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton,   Mr.    jAvrrs,    Mr.    Morse,   Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Proutt,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Yaeborough)  : 
S.  326.  A   bill   to   offer   means   for  coordi- 
nating State  health  and  welfare  services  at 
th^  community  level  by  providing  common 
facilities  and  encouraging  their  administra- 
tion as  elements  of  a  comprehensive  whole; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  relating 
to  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under  a 
separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CLARK : 
S.  327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Victor  de  la  Concepwion  Garcia; 

S.  328.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Lopez; 
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S.329.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oswaldo 

's^M^'a  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kwok  Chlng 
Tee"  (also  known  as  Ip  Kwok  Chlng); 

S  331.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Heather 
Gwendolyn  Boyd-Monk;  and 

S  332  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Narlko  Susan 
Duke  (Nakano);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
judlciwj.^^    YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S  333  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  permit  Federal  coet  shar- 
ine  for  certain  uses  of  water  stored  In  res- 
CTVOlr  structures  constructed  or  modified  un- 
der such  act;  to  the  ConmUttee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

a  334  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment  or 
oension"  under  section  541  of  Utle  38,  United 
states  Code,  to  the  widow  of  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  or  the  Korean 
conflict  without  regard  to  the  period  of  time 
guch  widow  was  married  to  the  veteran.  If 
^e  veteran  conamltted  suicide;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
S  335.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  July  i, 

1948  (62  Stat.  1215) ,  providing  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  Government  headstones  and 
markers;     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 

%.836."  A  bill  for  the  reUef  ol  Dr.  Ram- 
mnrtl  S.  Mishra; 
S.337.  A   bin   for   the   reUef   of   Tonmile 

Shou;  and  .,  _^    - 

S.  338.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario  Inoue; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  339.  A  bin  to  provide  for  retroactive 
payment  of  annuities  payable  under  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  Members  of  Congress  who  died  be- 
tween February  29,  1948,  and  March  5,  1954; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  BRKWSTER: 
8  340.  A  blU  to  amend  section  209  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  so  as  to  require 
future  authorization  of  funds  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Maritime  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  341.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved  em- 
ployee-management relattons  In  the  Federal 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  ol  Mr.  Brewster  when  he 
Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bUl, 
wlilch  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  first  above-mentioned  bUl  (S. 
840)  was  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  desk  until 
January  26,  1967,  for  additional  cosponsors.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tydings)  : 
S.342.  A   bill    to    amend    title    28    of   the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland 
Shall  sit  at  one  additional  place;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Griffin)  : 
S.  343.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
office  building  to  be  constructed  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  shall  be  named  the  "Patrick  V.  Mc- 
Namara  Federal  Office  Building"  In  memory 
of  the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan  from 
1955  to  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
S.  344.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  LouU  Beaud 
(Brother  Amable) ;  and 

S.  345.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Benito  V. 
Odullo    and    his    wife.    Dr.    Brunhllda    O. 
Odullo;  tx3  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRUENING: 

8.346.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  ol  George  Or- 
fanoudls; 

8.347.  A  bin  lor  the  reUel  ol  Charles  B. 
Hartew; 


8. 348.  A  bin  for  the  reUcl  ol  Bertha  DeUa; 

5.349.  A  bin  lor  the  reUel  of  DaUl  Park; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGEE   (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Hansen)  : 
S.  350.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  SUte  of 
Wyoming;  and  ^  ^„  -^ 

S  351.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  FossU  Butte  National  Monu- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Aflalrs.  ^       . 

(See  the  remarks  ol  Mr.  McGee  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bin,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  XNOXTSTE: 
S  352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules ol  the  United  States  to  accord  to  the 
Trust  Territory  ol  the  Pacific  Islands  the 
same  tariff  treatment  as  Is  provided  lor  In- 
sular possessions  ol  the  United  States;  to  the 
Conamittee  on  Finance 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (lor  himself  and  Mr. 
Percy) : 
S  353  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  ol  Agriculture  to  make  a  prelimi- 
nary survey  of  the  proposed  George  Rogers 
Clark  Recreation  Way  within  and  adjacent 
to  the  Shawnee  National  Forest  In  the  State 
of  niinols;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 
S.  354.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Drossos; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 
S  355.  A  bUl  to  improve  the  operailon  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  lor  other  purposes;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

(See  the  remarks  ol  Mr.  Monroney  when 
he  reported  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S  356.  A  bin  to  permit  the  establishment 
and  operation  ol  certain  branch  offices  by 
the  Michigan  National  Bank,  Lansing.  Mich.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  ol  Delaware: 
S.  367.  A  bin  to  amend  section  504(a)  ol 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure   Act   ol    1959   which    prohibits    the 
holding  ol  union  office  by  persons  convicted 
ol  certain  offenses,  so  as  to  make  such  sec- 
tion applicable  with  respect  to  convlcUons 
ol  certain  additional  offenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Wellare. 

S.  358.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Postmaster  General  ol  post- 
masters at  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  poet 
olBces;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.359.  A  bin  lor  the  rellel  ol  Mrs.  Mary 
C.   Ryan;    to   the   Conunlttee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  360.  A  bill  lor  the  rellel  ol  Dr.  Ashwln 
Vaiodya;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROUTY: 
S  361.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Marlja  Mal- 
nar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.  362.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sofia  Dorr;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mllorad  Segrt; 

and  ,  „ 

S.364.  A  bUl  lor  the  rellel  ol  JuUanno 
Rado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE : 
S  365.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Geroml;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  366.  A  bill  to  extend  the  well-established 
concept  of  the  free  public  school  system  to 
provide  the  broadest  educaUonal  opportuni- 


ties possible  to  aU  students  as  a  matter  ol 
right  by  authorizing  the  U.S.  Conunlssloner 
of  Education  to  award  scholarships  to  under- 
graduate students  to  enable  them  to  com- 
plete two  academic  years  ol  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Wellare. 

(See  the  remarks  ol  Mr.  Pell  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  blU,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.  PELL    (lor  himsell   and   Mr. 
Cooper)  : 
S.  367.  A  bin  to  promote  exceUence  In  edu- 
cation  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee' on  Labor  and  Public  Wellare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mondale)  : 
S  368.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  St.  Croix  National  Scenic  River- 
way  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BAYH:  

S.  369.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  ol  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  eliminate.  In 
certain  cases,  the  requirement  that  an  In- 
sured individual  have  first  been  admitted 
to  a  hospital  In  order  to  quallly  under  such 
title  for  the  extended  care  services  provided 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  ol  Mr.  Bayh  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  blU,  which  appear  imder 
a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  untU  January  26,  1967,  lor 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (lor  himsell  and  Mr. 
Magnuson) : 
S.  370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  ol  June  12, 
1948  (62  Stat.  382),  In  order  to  provide  lor 
tlve  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance ol  the  Kennewlck  division  extension, 
Yakima  project,  Washington,  and  lor  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  InteriOT  and 
Insular  Aflalrs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  &ppeax 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Tower.  Mr. 
Stennis,  and  Mr.  Dominick)  : 
8  J.  Res.  12.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConfiUtution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  blU,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

(Note.— The  above  Joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  held  at  the  desk  untU  Janu- 
ary 26,  1967.  for  additional  cosponsors.) 

By   Mr.   HOLLAND    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Allott,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Doicinick. 

Mr.   Hruska,   Mr.   Tower,   and   Mr. 

Young  of  North  Dakota) : 

S.J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  to  require  the 

removal  of  certain  agricultural  products  from 

negotiation  of  torlff  reductions  under  the 

Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Holland  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.J.  Res.  14.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  ol  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  ol  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  introduced   the   above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BUBDICK: 
SJ.  Res.  15.  Joint   resolution   proposing  a 
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nationwide  pc^nlar  vote  for  election  of  the 
Frealdent  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 

MINORITY    PARTY'S    MEMBERSHIP 

ON  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  18)  designating  the  minor- 
ity party's  membership  on  standing  com- 
mittees, which  was  considered  and  agreed 

to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


APPOINTMENT    OF    CHAIRMAN    OP 

SELECT    COMMITTEE   ON   SMALL 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  19)  appointing  Mr. 
Shathers  as  chairman  ol  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  xmder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) .^^_^__ 

EXTENSION  OP  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGINQ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  20),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  20 

Resolved.  That  the  Special  Ctommlttee  on 
Aging,  eetabllahed  by  S.  Res.  33.  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  on  February  13, 
1961,  aa  amended  and  supplemented,  Is  here- 
by extended  through  January  31,  1988.  ex- 
cept that  thirteen  members  of  such  C!om- 
mlttee  shall  be  appointed  from  the  majority 
party  and  seven  members  from  the  minority 
party. 

Sic.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  problems  and  opportunities  of 
older  people.  Including  but  not  limited  to. 
problems  and  opportxmltlee  of  maintaining 
health,  of  assuring  adequate  Income,  of  find- 
ing employment,  of  engaging  In  productive 
and  rewarding  activity,  of  securing  proper 
bousing,  and,  when  necessary,  of  obtaining 
care  or  assistance.  No  proposed  legislation 
fhRii  be  referred  to  such  committee,  and  such 
committee  shall  not  have  power  to  report  by 
bUl  or  otherwise  have  legislative  Jiulsdlctlon. 

Sac.  3.  The  said  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subccwnmlttee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
diirlng  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require  by  subpenaa 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wltneesee 
»rtti  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to 
take  such  testimony,  to  procur*  such  print- 
ing and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  It  deems  advisable. 

S«c.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  a  lesser  number,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 
Sbc.  5.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 

committee  Is  authorized  (1)  to  employ  on  a 

temporary    basis    from    February    1,    1967, 

through  January  31,   1968,  such  technical. 


clerical,  or  other  assistants,  experts,  and  con- 
sultants as  it  deems  advisable:  Provided. 
That  the  minority  is  authorized  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shaU  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  flx»d  that  his  gross  rate 
BhaU  not  be  lees  by  more  than  $2,300  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (2)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
executive  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstra- 
tlon,  to  employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such 
executive  branch  personnel  as  it  deema 
advisable. 

Sec  6.  The  expenses  of  the  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $221,000  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1967,  through  January  31,  1968,  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Sec.  7.  The  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
siUts  of  Its  study  and  InveeUgatlon,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  It  may  deem 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January  31, 
1968.  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  close  of  business  an  January  31,  1968. 
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ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  reported  an 
original  resolution  CS.  Res.  21)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Long  of  Loui- 
siana, which  appears  under  the  heading 
"Reports  of  Committees.") 


STUDY  OP  ENTHY  OF  NONIMMI- 
GRANT ALIENS  INTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  PERFORM  SERVICES 
OR  LABOR  I 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  22)  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the 
entry  of  nonimmigrant  aliens  into  the 
United  States  to  perform  services  or 
labor,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Tower,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  held  at  the  desk  until  Janu- 
ary 23,  1967.  for  additional  cosponsors.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  MIGRATORY  BIRD 
CONSERTATION  ACT 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  previously  pointed  out,  the  Con- 
gress in  1929  created  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission,  on  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve. 

As  you  know,  the  Commission  passes 
on  recommendations  of  its  Chairman, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  addi- 
tions to  the  migratory  bird  refuges 
within  the  national  wildlife  refuge  sys- 
tem. Members  of  the  Commission  in- 
clude the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  another  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  and  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  [Mr.  Karsten  and  Mr. 
Conte]. 

We  of  the  Commission  are  trustees  of 
the  f  vmds  of  American  duck  hunters  and 
other  contributiiK  conservationists  who 


came  to  the  Congress  and  asked  that  we 
provide  for  a  duck  stamp  and  use  the 
proceeds  to  acquire  the  land  necessary 
for  migratory  bird  refuges.  In  addition, 
we  are  trustees  of  the  funds  of  organiza- 
tions  and  private  Individuals,  who  have 
contributed  millions  of  dollars  for  acqui. 
sition,  and  in  some  cases,  development  of 
these  refuges. 

While  we  trustees  are  consulted  on 
proposed  additions  to  the  refuge  system. 
no  such  approval  is  required  when  ref- 
uges are  eliminated,  reduced,  or  portions 
are  taken  for  other  than  wildlife  uses, 
such  as  highways.  It  may  be  that  there 
are  units  in  our  wildlife  refuge  system 
which  on  the  basis  of  experience  should 
be  reduced  or  eliminated — despite  the 
fact  that  the  basic  statute,  the  Migra- 
tory  Bird  Conservation  Act,  provides  in 
its  tiUe  for  the  acquisition  of  these  areas 
of  land  and  water  "in  perpetuity."  But 
this  is  a  program  set  up  by  the  Congress 
and  administered  only  in  part  by  a  Com- 
mission created  by  the  Congress. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  and 
I  introduced  S.  2192,  to  require  that  land 
gets  out  of  the  refuge  system  the  same 
way  it  now  gets  in — by  Commission  ap- 
proval. The  measure — HJl.  8807— was 
introduced  in  the  House  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

We  £^0  would  require  that  the  migra- 
tory bird  conservation  fimd  be  reim- 
bursed in  the  amoimt  of  fair  market 
value  of  any  refuge  lands  taken  for  non- 
wildlife  purposes.  Conservationists  buy 
duck  stamps  and  make  other  contribu- 
tions to  expand  the  national  wlldllle 
refuge  system.  When  land  passes  from 
that  system,  the  duck  stamp  fund  should 
be  reimbursed  for  the  value  of  the  land 
taken.  Otherwise  we  are  picking  the 
pockets  of  our  duck  hunters,  investing 
their  money  in  additions  to  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system  while,  at  the  same 
time,  relinquishing  land  already  in  this 
svstfCm  > 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  I  am  reintroducing  the 
bill  to  amend  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 

The  bill  (S.  322)  to  amend  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Act  to  provide 
that  no  land  contained  in  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system  shall  be  sold, 
transferred  for  any  other  use,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  without  the  approval  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes  introduced  by  Mr.  Met- 
CH,F  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
w£«  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
2  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  716a)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  Immediately  after   "Sec.   2."  and  by 


iniertlng  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
loUowmg  new  subsection: 

"(b)  (1)  No  land  located  within  any  wild- 
life refuge,  wildlife  range,  game  range,  wild- 
life management  area,  or  waterfowl  produc- 
tion area,  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  through  the  Pish  and  WlldlUe 
service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  shall  be 
sold,  transferred  for  any  other  use,  or  other- 
yftae  disposed  of — 

"(A)  without  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission, and 

"(B)  without  the  payment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  the  migratory  con- 
servation fimd  (established  under  section  4 
of  the  Act  of  March  16, 1934  ( 16  U.S.C.  718d)  ) 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  such  land. 

"(2)  Except  for  a  road  constructed  for  the 
Bole  purpose  of  maintaining  and  protecting 
any  such  refuge,  or  area,  no  road,  shaU  bo 
constructed  within  any  such  refuge,  range, 
or  area — 

"(A)  without  the  approval  of  the  Com- 

jjilsslon,  and 

"(B)  without  the  payment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  such  migratory  bird 
conservation  fund  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  right-of-way. 

"(3)  Any  funds  transferred  to  each  mi- 
gratory bird  conservation  fund  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  acquisition  of 
areas  for  migratory  bird  refuges." 

THE    NATIONAL    wnj>LIFE    BETUGE    SYSTEM 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  4.  It  supports  the  Hruska-Met- 
call  bill  (S.  1816)  which  would  forbid 
removal  of  land  from  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  system  except  with  approval 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
(Commission. 

The  editorial  points  out  the  vital  dif- 
ference between  closing  a  military  in- 
stallation and  closing  a  wildlife  refuge. 
One  can  be  rebuilt  or  replaced,  the  other 
cannot.  When  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
sought  economy,  by  closing  11  refuges  in 
12  States,  it  was  not  only  ignoring  other 
values  but  it  was  not  economizing  at  all. 
It  did  not  consider  the  dollar  Income 
from  sale  of  timber  and  other  resources 
on  wildlife  refuges. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Times  for  Its 
editorial.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rftbeat  on  Wildlife 
Although  the  record  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration on  major  conservation  Issues 
has  thus  far  been  excellent,  it  has  Intro- 
duced an  oddly  regressive  note  Into  Its  man- 
agement of  the  Nation's  wlldUfe  refuges. 

For  the  sake  of  economy,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  this  year  has  compelled  the  In- 
tertor  Department  to  get  rid  of  five  wUdlife 
refuges,  cut  back  its  work  on  four  and  turn 
two  others  over  to  the  States.  The  purpose 
of  these  closings  was  to  save  the  sum  of 
t200,000.  This  squeeze  on  the  refuge  system 
Is  part  of  the  much-publldzed  economy  drive 
that  has  produced  some  closings  of  ship- 
yards, army  bases  and  veterans'  hospitals. 
But  there  are  two  significant  differences  be- 
tween those  Installations  and  the  refuges. 
If  a  new  hospital  or  military  base  Is  needed. 
It  can  always  be  built  or  the  old  one  re- 
activated. But  once  land  and  water  areas 
reserved  for  migratory  birds  and  wUd  ani- 
mals are  gone,  they  are  usually  gone  forever. 
The  second  difference  is  that  land  In  ref- 
uges has  either  been  given  by  private  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  or  has  been  ac- 


q\ilred  with  public  funds  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  duck  stamps  that  hunters  buy.  By 
either  financial  route,  the  refugee  have  the 
character  of  a  special  trust.  Indeed,  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  provide* 
for  the  acquisition  of  these  lands  and  water 
areas  in  perpetuity. 

Not  every  wildlife  refuge  that  was  closed  In 
this  economy  drive  represented  a  real  loss. 
Like  every  large  operation,  the  National 
WUdlife  Refuge  System  makes  changes  as 
conditions  change.  But  some  of  the  refuges 
were  still  useful.  Moreover,  changes  should 
be  dictated  by  the  needs  of  the  system  and 
not  by  the  arbitrary  preesvire  of  periodic 
economy  drives. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  endorse  the 
bill  recently  introduced  by  Senators  Mbtcau, 
of  Montana,  and  Hrvsxa,  of  Nebraska,  to  for- 
bid removal  of  land  from  the  system  except 
with  approval  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conser- 
vation Commission.  The  Commission's  ap- 
proval Is  needed  to  add  land  to  the  system; 
Its  approval  should  be  necessary  to  take  land 
out  of  It.  This  year's  squeeze  from  the 
Budget  Bureau  proves  that  this  elementary 
protection  for  the  wildlife  refuges  is  essential. 


TRANSPORTATION  PAY  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OF  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 
WHEN  ON  EMERGENCY  LEAVE 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill  similar  to  the  one 
I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress.  This 
proposal,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  provide 
that  the  members  of  our  uniformed  serv- 
ices shall  have  their  transportation  paid 
when  they  come  home  on  emergency 
leave  or  when  they  come  home  Just  be- 
fore they  go  overseas. 

At  the  present  time,  servicemen  on 
leave  from  Vietnam  or  military  posts  re- 
ceive no  Federal  pay  for  transportation 
in  the  United  States.  They  must  pay 
their  own  way.  This  is  true  when  they 
come  home  because  of  a  death  or  illness 
or  other  emergency.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing would  correct  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  every 
Senator  has  observed  our  servicemen 
waiting  aroimd  in  the  airports  for  a 
chance  to  buy  a  ticket  at  a  reduced  rate 
vrtth  their  own  funds  on  a  space-avail- 
able basis.  Other  Government  person- 
nel are  not  so  treated. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  C3k)vemment  spent  $1,920,910  for 
sending  Job  Corps  enroUees  home  for 
Christmas  in  December  1965.  The 
amount  spent  for  transportation  for  Job 
Corps  enrollees  for  Christmas  in  1966 
was  $1,200,000.  We  should  do  no  less 
for  our  servicemen  who  are  fighting  for 
us  or  who  are  prepared  to  fight  for  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  the  January  12.  1967, 
issue  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  carries  a 
letter  by  Commander  in  Chief  Leslie  M. 
Fry  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  on 
this  subject  of  transportation  payments 
for  our  servicemen.  I  wish  to  include  in 
my  remarks  the  pertinent  parts  of  that 
letter,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  bring  to 
your  attention,  and  in  so  doing  express  the 
vigorous  opposition  and  resentment  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  over  a  Gkivemment 
policy  that  discriminates  against  U.S. 
servicemen. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  the  proce- 
dure, as  reported  In  the  press,  of  the  Govern- 
ment   paying    the    transportation    for    Job 


Corpsmen  to  go  home  on  vacation  during 
the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  would  like 
to  point  out  that  there  Is  something  inher- 
ently and  fundamentally  wrong  when  Job 
Corpsmen  enjoy  vacation  travel  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense  and,  at  the  same  time  "US- 
fightlngmen  are  denied  such  privileges  as 
those  accorded  the  Job  Corpsmen. 

•  •  •  It  Is  the  beUef  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  that  there  should  be  prompt 
corrective  action  in  this  matter  which  dis- 
criminates so  viciously  against  our  men  In 
uniform. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  pro- 
posed and  supports  such  administrative  or 
legislative  action  as  would  provide  govern- 
ment payment  of  transportation  to  their 
homes  and  return  to  duty  for  servicemen 
who  are  on:  (a)  emergency  leave;  (b)  con- 
valescent leave  from  hospitalization  result- 
ing from  injury  In  the  line  of  duty;  (c) 
leave  immediately  prior  to  departure  for 
overseas;  and  (d)  leave  immediately  on  re- 
turn from  overseas  duty. 

It  Is  the  firm  beUef  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  that  such  assistance  to  ova 
servicemen  is  long  overdue;  that  the  cost 
would  be  insignificant  In  terms  of  the  divi- 
dends which  would  be  realized  In  Increased 
morale  and  higher  reenllstment  rates;  and 
would  be  fuUy  Justtfled  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Job  Corpsmen,  whose  duties  do  not  In- 
volve the  obUgatlons  and  risks  of  military 
service,  already  receive  vacation  travel  at 
the  expense  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 


The  ACrriNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  323)  to  provide  for  the 
pajrment  of  expenses  incurred  by  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  in  travel- 
ing home  under  emergency  leave  or  prior 
to  shipment  outside  the  United  States, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Courtis,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  titie,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


NATIONAL   EYE    INSTITUTE 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  bill  is  Identical  to  S.  3514,  which  I 
introduced  in  the  89th  Congress  in  co- 
sponsorship  with  52  Members  of  this 
Chamber. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Eye  Institute  to  mobilize  an  attack  on 
blindness  and  other  visual  disorders. 
Through  research  and  the  traiiiing  of 
research  scientists,  the  new  Institute 
would  develop  new  treatments  and  cures 
for  visual  disorders,  and  more  important, 
discover  how  to  prevent  blindness  and 
other  visual  disorders  that  take  such  a 
toU. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  of  vis- 
ual disorders  in  this  coimtry  demonstrate 
the  need  for  the  new  institute: 

About  400,000  persons  have  10  percent 
vision  or  less,  including  50.000  persons 
who  are  totally  blind; 

More  than  one  million  persons  are  tm- 
able  to  read  regular  newspaper  print, 
even  with  the  help  of  glasses; 

Nearly  90  million  persons  have,  to 
some  degree,  impaired  eyesight; 

About  30,000  adults  and  children  be- 
come blind  each  year,  and  most  Impor- 
tant of  all— 
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Eighty  percent  of  all  blindness  is  tlie 
result  of  diseases  whose  causes  are  not 
known  to  science. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  economic  consequences 
of  blindness: 

The  cost  of  providing  public  assistance 
to  nearly  100,000  needy  blind  persons; 

The  cost  of  special  facilities,  teachers, 
books,  and  materials  needed  In  the  educa- 
tion of  more  than  20,000  elementary  and 
secondary-school-attending  blind  chil- 
dren. 

The  cost  of  centers  and  facilities  pro- 
viding adjustment  to  blindness  and 
other  services  to  the  newly  blind  and  the 
long-neglected  blind; 

The  cost  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies,  programs  and  training  facili- 
ties to  provide  occupational  retraining 
and  Job  placement  help  to  the  employ- 
able blind; 

The  cost  of  braille  and  recorded  books 
for  the  blind,  the  buildings  to  hoxise  them, 
the  personnel  to  distribute  them. 

The  human  and  economic  toll  of  blind- 
ness is  a  burden  that  we  need  not  endure 
if  we  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  medical  research.  Let  me  cite 
an  example.  In  1953  we  made  the  dis- 
covery that  too  much  oxygen  adminis- 
tered to  premature  infants  resulted  in 
retrolental  fibroplasia,  a  cause  of  blind- 
ness. As  a  result  of  this  finding,  the  in- 
cidence of  retrolental  fibroplasia  fell  dra- 
matically from  1,900  cases  in  1952  to  only 
28  in  1958.  Today,  the  condition  Is  a 
rarity. 

If  this  medical  advance  had  been  dis- 
covered 1  year  later,  the  lifetime  cost  of 
care  for  the  additional  number  of  blind 
persons  would  have  amounted  to  more 
than  $120  million.  If  the  discovery  had 
come  10  years  later  the  cost  would  have 
exceeded  $1  billion. 

But  costs  alone  are  a  poor  measure  of 
the  problem  of  blindness,  for  they  do  not 
portray  the  himian  suffering  nor  the  dis- 
advantages and  difficulties  of  blind  peo- 
ple in  a  sight-oriented  world. 

Mr.  President,  our  goal  must  be  the 
eradication  of  blindness  from  our  so- 
ciety. Even  though  blindness  can  be 
lived  with  successfully  in  oiu:  society,  it 
is  not  a  condition  that  should  be  need- 
lessly continued  in  America  nor  in  the 
world.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Eye  Institute  that  we  may 
effectively  work  to  prevent  blindness  and 
develop  new  treatments  and  cures  for 
visual  disorders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  the  names  of  the  50  Senators  who 
are  joining  with  me  in  sponsoring  the 
legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  the  names  of 
Senators  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  325)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Eye  Insti- 
tute in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hill  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
Bible.  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Bitsdick,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 


ginia, Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Clark.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  Mr.  DoMmicK,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  FANjnN,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Grtiening.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Kochel,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee. 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  Mttskie,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Tydingb,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr. 
YOTJNG  of  North  Dakota) ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  pfinted  in  the  Record, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  cospon- 
sors,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a$sembled.  That  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C., 
ch.  6A,  subch.  Ill)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the    end   thereof    the   following   new   part: 


"P.\ET   F — NATIONAL   ETE   INSTITUTE 

"Establishment  of  National  Eye  Institute 
"Sec.  451.  The  SurgEon.  General  Is  author- 
ized, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to 
establish  In  the  Public  Health  Service  an  In- 
stitute for  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
search for  new  treatment  and  cures  and 
training  relating  to  blinding  eye  diseases  and 
vlBual  disorders,  including  research  and 
training  In  the  special  health  problems  and 
requirements  of  the  blind  and  In  the  basic 
and  clinical  sciences  relating  to  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  visual  function  and  preservation 
of  sight.  The  Surgeon  General  Is  also 
authorized  to  plan  for  research  and  train- 
ing, especially  againet  the  main  causes  of 
blindness  and  loss  of  visual  function. 
"Establi3hm,ent  C/  advisory  council 


"Sec.  452.  (a>  Tha  Surgeon  General  Is 
authorized,  wltH  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, to  establish  an  advisory  council  to 
advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Surgeon  General  on  matters  re- 
lating to  the  actlvltlea  of  the  National  Eye 
Institute. 

"(b)  The  provlsloes  relating  to  the  com- 
position, terms  of  offlce  of  members,  and  re- 
appointment of  members  of  advisory  coun- 
cUs  under  section  432(a)  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  council  established  under  this  section, 
except  that  the  Surgeon  General,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  Include  on 
such  council  establiBhed  under  this  section 
such  additional  ex  officio  members  as  he 
deems  necessary. 

"(c)  Upon  appointment  of  such  council, 
It  shall  afsume  all  or  such  part  as  the 
Surgeon  General  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  specify  of  the  duties,  func- 
tions, and  powers  of  the  National  Advisory 
Health  Council  relating  to  the  research  or 
training  projects  with  which  such  council 
established  under  this  part  is  concerned  and 
such  portion  as  the  Surgeon  General  may 
specify  (with  such  approval)  of  the  duties, 
functions,  and  powers  of  any  other  advisory 
council  established  iinder  this  Act  relating 
to  such  projects. 

"Functions 

"Sec.  453.  The  Burgeon  General  shall, 
through  the  National  Eye  Institute  estab- 
lished under  this  i>art,  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  301  wtlh  respect  to  the  conduct 
and  support  of  r«earch  with  respect  to 
blinding  eye  diseases  and  visual  disorders 
associated  with  general  health  and  well- 
being,  including  the  special  health  problems 


and    requirements    of    the    blind   and   the 
mechanism  of  sight  and  visual  function,  ex- 
cept  that  the  Surgeon  General  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  determine  the 
areas  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  be 
will  carry  out  such  purposes  of  section  301 
through  such  Institute  or  an  institute  estab- 
lished by  or  under  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  both  of  them,  when  both  such  in- 
stitutes have  functions  with  respect  to  the 
same  subject  matter.    The  Surgeon  General 
Is   also   authorized  to  provide  training  and 
instruction     and    establish    and    maintain 
traineeships    and    fellowships,    in    the    Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  and  elsewhere  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  blinding  eye  diseases  and  visual 
disorders  with  such  stipends  and  allowances 
(including  travel  and  subsistence  expenses) 
for  trainees  and  fellows  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary, and.  In   addition,  provide  lor  such 
training,   instruction,  and  traineeships  and 
for  such  fellowships  through  grants  to  pub- 
lic or  other  nonprofit  institutions." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  bill  that  will  be  introduced  in  this 
Congress,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any 
other  Congress,  which  will  have  a  more 
moving  effect  on  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia than  the  bill  just  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  doubt  that  I  should  hesitate  in  simply 
saying  that  my  own  beloved  mother  Is 
now  96.  She  was  blind  for  a  number  of 
years.  By  an  almost  miraculous  opera- 
tion last  year,  her  eyesight  was  restored. 
I  think  the  Senator,  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  bill,  is  participating  in  a  field 
which  needs  more  scientific  research 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

I  simply  rise  to  pay  him  once  again  the 
just  metes  of  respect  by  his  colleagues 
for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  all  prob- 
lems of  health  and  welfare  of  human 
beings. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  disthiguished 
Senator  from  California  for  his  interest- 
ing statement  about  his  mother.  I  re- 
joice that  her  eyesight  has  been  restored 
to  her.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill.  He  and  I  are  marching  together  in 
the  effort  to  try  to  save  people  from 
blhidness  through  research  and  training. 
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RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS  ANOTHER  MEASURE  TO  AD) 
THE  BLIND  AND  NEAR-BLIND:  JOINS  SENATOX 
HH-L  IN  SPONSORING  BILI.  TO  CREATE  NATIONAL 
EYE  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  cosponsor, 
once  again,  a  bill  to  creat  a  National  Eye 
Institute  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

As  Senator  Hill  knows,  I  have  been 
concerned  with  aid  to  the  bUnd  and  near- 
blind  for  many  years.  Since  1936.  when 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  was  passed, 
I  have  been  working  in  both  public  and 
private  life  to  help  ameUorate  the  condi- 
tions under  which  our  blind  citizens  live 
and  work  and  to  assist  them  in  better 
performing  useful  roles  in  our  society. 

But  I  am  also  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
many  are  blind  who  need  not  have  lost 
their  eyesight.  Many  eye  defects  and 
diseases  can  be  cured,  and  the  eyesight 
of  thousands  more  could  be  saved  eatai 
year  with  adequate  knowledge  and  treat- 
ment.   It  is  my  hope  that  by  creating  a 


ceoarate  Institute  in  our  National  Insti- 
Ses  of  Health  for  research  into  eye 
sicknesses  only,  we  will  assist  countless 
thousands  of  our  citieens— many  now 
Sing,  many  yet  unborn-to  enjoy  the 
soft  glow  of  a  sunrise,  the  graceful  flight 
S  a  swallow,  and  the  breathtaking  view 
of  creation  best  known  to  a  mountameer. 

RANDOLPH       PRAISES       HILL— DE- 
LIGHTED TO  COSPONSOR   COM- 
MUNITY SERVICES  ACT  OP  1967— 
CITIES  PROGRESS  BROUGHT  BY 
APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  (S.  326) 
Mr      RANDOLPH.    Mr.     President, 
before  I  comment  on  the  bill  which  I  am 
orivileged  to  cosponsor  with  the  distln- 
KUlshed   Senator   from    Alabama    [Mr. 
HttL].  I  would  like  to  express  my  pro- 
found admiration  for  that  gentleman  as 
both  a  legislator  and  a  friend.    Tliere 
Is  no  other  Senator  here  today  whose 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  improved 
health  facilities  lor  our  citizens  are  as 
well  known  and  as  far  reaching  as  ttiose 
of  Lister  Hill's.    It  is  a  source  of  de- 
light to  me,  and  a  responsibility  which  I 
cherish,  to  be  able  to  sponsor  with  my 
dear  friend  this  vital  piece  of  legislation 
he  introduced  today. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  in  this  body 
several  years  ago.  I  have  maintamed 
close  contact  with  the  community  serv- 
ices being  discussed  and  proposed  imder 
that  landmark  legislation.  That  these 
services  wUl  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  citizens  of  our  Appalachian  States 
is  certahily  beyond  doubt.  That  there 
Is  a  need  for  similar  services  to  other 
States,  is  also  beyond  doubt.  And  the 
bill  just  introduced  will  be  responsive,  I 
believe,  to  this  need.  ^     ,    _ 

Mr  President.  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  to  know  that  I  will 
work  with  him  for  the  enactment  of  the 
community  services  legislation.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  have  the  support  of 
our  coUeagues  hi  bringhig  to  fruition  a 
proposal  which  offers  hope  to  young  and 
old  alike  to  all  geographical  areas  of  this 
vast  land  of  ours.  We  must  each  tr^, 
with  the  help  of  our  Creator,  to  see  the 
promise  of  America  fulfilled  for  aU. 


ON  AUTHORIZATION  OP  MERCHANT 
MARINE  FUNDS 


Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  biU  which  woiUd  require  the  annual 
authorization  of  merchant  marine  funds 
by  the  Commerce  Committee,  which  is 
charged  with  general  oversight  of  our 
merchant  marine.  This  bill  is  identical 
to  one  which  I  totroduced  last  year. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  I  feel 
that  this  particular  change  would  be  ap- 
propriate. First,  there  is  substantml 
precedent  for  such  a  move.  Second,  the 
need  for  such  a  change  is  urgent. 

Congress  has,  for  a  number  of  years, 
followed  the  practice  of  authorizing  an- 
nual appropriations  for  mlUtary  con- 
struction of  bases  and  facilities.  In  1959, 
this  procedure  was  extended  to  the  pro- 


curement of  aurcraft.  missiles,  and  naval 

In    1963.    the    same    procedure    was 
adopted  for  the  Coast  Guard,  whose  an- 
nual appropriations  are  to  be  authorized 
by  the  Commerce  Committee.    The  bill 
which  I  am  totroductog  would  place  the 
merchant  marine— the  fourth  arm  of  the 
Nation's  defense— on  the  same  basis  as 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  naval  vessels. 
There  is,  of  course,  ample  other  prece- 
dent for  this  proposal.   The  Peace  Corps, 
the  NASA  program,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  certain  housing  programs, 
and  a  number  of  other  activities  are 
subject  to  both  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation. ,  ^       .  „ 
Granted  that  the  precedent  exists,  why 
should  merchant  marine  funds  be  au- 
thorized by  a  legislative  committee?    It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  vahd 
reasons  why.  , 
First  it  assures  effective  congressional 
scrutiny  of  executive  policy   decisions. 
The  committee  which  is  charged  with 
legislative  oversight  of  the  agency  in 
question    can    determine    whether    tne 
poUcy  involved  to  a  particular  appropria- 
tion is  a  proper  one.    It  can  give  the  time 
and  the  expertise  required  to  scrutinize 
executive  discretion. 

Thus,  in  1959,  the  conferees  on  the 
mUitary  authorization  proposal  stated: 

An  effective  method  for  maintaining  proper 
surveinance  over  thU  procurement  would  be 
in  the  manner  described  above  (annual  ap- 
propriations) . 

Second,  the  bill  I  am  proposing  would 
effectively  spotlight  the  need  for  mer- 
chant marine  appropriations.  As  I  have 
often  stated  to  the  Senate,  our  merchant 
marine  is  being  sunk. 

We  should  have  the  individuals  who 
really  know  the  maritime  picture  up  to 
testify  each  year  before  a  legislative  com- 
mittee on  what  they  feel  to  be  an  appro- 
priate level  of  congressional  funds. 
Needless  to  say,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  retato  its  power  to  cut  the 
allotment,  in  view  of  overaU  budgetary 
considerations. 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
through  the  dreary  picture  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  in  depth.  It  is,  I  assure 
the  Senators,  a  very  dreary  picture. 

The  United  States  was  once  the  prin- 
cipal maritime  power  of  the  world.  We 
have  fallen  far  in  recent  years.  We  now 
transport  only  8  percent  of  our  foreign 
commerce.  *.    i^ 

What  is  worse,  we  do  not  seem  to  oe 
able  to  learn  from  history.  George  San- 
tayana,  the  noted  philosopher,  wrote  that 
those  who  wUl  not  learn  from  history  are 
forever  condemned  to  repeat  it. 

We  allowed  our  shlpptog  to  decline  in 
the  early  colonial  days  untU  we  found 
ourselves  with  no  fleet  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  We  built  up  a  fleet 
for  that  conflict,  but  dismantied  it  im- 
mediately thereafter. 

Thus  we  entered  the  War  of  1812  help- 
less at  sea.  Once  agato,  a  high-powered 
shlpbuildtog  efforts-ended  after  the  war. 
In  the  Civil  War,  the  same  story.  In 
World  War  I,  World  War  II.  the  Korean 

y^ar every  battle  finds  us  unprepared  to 

fight  it  and  supply  it  at  sea. 

Now  we  are  embroiled  to  southeast 
Asia    We  send  the  vast  majority  of  our 


men  by  sea.  Ntoety-eight  percent  of  our 
cargo  goes  in  ships— most  of  them  non- 
Govemment  vessels,  our  private  mer- 
chant marine.  But  our  fieet,  once  again, 
is  a  disgrace.  .^  . 

I  do  not  know  that  we  are  ready  to 
wake  up  now.  I  would  hope  that  we  are. 
It  is  time  that  we  learn  from  our  past 

mistakes.  u  k«  f/> 

One  step  to  this  direction  would  be  to 
require  annual  hearings  and  authoriza- 
tions by  the  committee  which  oversees 
the  merchant  marine.    I  urge  the  Sen- 

*  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  lie 
on  the  table  for  10  davs-    ^^^  .  ^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bUl  wm  Ue  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  senator  from  Maryland. 

The  bill  (S.  340)  to  amend  section  iuy 
of  the  Merchant  ^arine  Act  1936.  so  as 
to  require  future  authorization  of  funds 
for  certain  programs  of  tiie  Maritime  Ad- 
mtoistration,  totroduced  by  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


TO  HOLD  DISTRICT  COURTS  IN 

MARYLAND  SUBURBS 
Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
totroduce.  for  aPProP^ift®,  "ference  a 
biU  which  would  provide  that  the  XLS. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Mary- 
land shall  sit  at  one  additional  place^ 
My  coUeague,  Senator  Tydings,  jotos  me 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

Of  the  3.6  mUUon  people  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  approximately  a  thirdUve 
in  the  Washtogton  suburbs.  Prwiu^tly 
litigation  arises  which  they  would  hke  to 
take  to  the  Federal  court. 

But  for  a  Maryland  citizen  hvmg  to 
the  washtogton  suburbs,  taking  a  case  to 
Federal  court  usually  means  taktog  it 
60  miles  away,  to  Baltimore. 

The  United  States  Code  already  pro- 
vides that  the  judges  from  the  Federal 
district  court  in  Baltimore  can  also  sit 
in  Cumberiand  and  Denton.  Md.  ine 
bill  which  I  am  totroductog  woiild  merely 
provide  that  the  court— if  and  when  it 
so  chooses— would  be  authorized  to  sit 
in  nearby  Hyattsvllle,  as  well. 

This  bill,  which  is  a  companion  to  one 
being  offered  by  Congressman  Hervey 
MACHEN  in  the  House  would  "ot  ff  ab- 
lish  a  new  district,  for  a  new  division 
withto  a  district.  It  would  cost  httle  or 
niStog,  for  I  am  reliably  informed  that 
toereli  an  office  buildtog  in  the  Hyatte- 
ville  area  witii  space  avaUable  for  the 
court  to  use.  , ,  ,     ,„„_i. 

In  brief,  this  bill  would  merely  grant 
to  residents  of  this  area  the  access  to 
Federal  court  facilities  which  other 
Maryland  citizens  have  already.  It 
would  make  unnecessary  the  60-mlie 
trip  to  Baltimore  to  make  a  5-imnute  ap- 
pearance at  a  heartog.  It  would  ma^  it 
^ssible  to  obtain  expert  witnesses  wlU- 
tog  to  go  to  court  nearby,  instead  of  de- 
voting an  entire  day  to  an  exhausting 
trip  to  Baltimore.  „„„i  j 

What  is  more,  thU  measure  would 
partially  alleviate  the  crowded  coitfts  of 
both  Washington  and  Baltimore,  by  al- 
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lowing  suburban  cases  to  be  tried  here. 
The  District  of  Columbia  District  Court 
Is  already  several  years  behind  In  its 
caseload.  Some  of  theae  cases  could 
doubtless  be  handled  by  a  Federal  court 
sitting  in  Hyattsville. 

This  proposal  has  the  solid  support  of 
the  bar  associations  of  the  District, 
Prince  Georges,  and  Montgomery  Coun- 
ties. The  need  for  the  bill  has  been  es- 
stabllshed  by  studies  conducted  by  Prof. 
Robert  Goostree,  of  American  University 
Law  School. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bm  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  342)  to  amend  tlUe  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Maryland  shall  sit  at  one  additional 
place,  introduced  by  Mr.  Brewster  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Tydincs)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  C<»nmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
Senator  Brewster  in  introducing  this  to 
allow  the  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Maryland  to  sit  in  Hyattsville.  The 
bill  is  Identical  to  one  Introduced  In 
the  last  two  sessions  of  Congress  by 
Representative  Machen.  I  support  this 
bill  because  I  beUeve  there  is  a  real  need 
for  a  place  of  court  in  Maryand  suburbs 
of  Washington,  and  I  hope  that  adequate 
quarters  can  be  provided  for  a  court. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  Judges 
of  the  Maryland  court  are  quite  willing 
to  sit  in  the  District  of  Columbia  sub- 
urbs if  adequate  facilities  are  made  avail- 
able. I  am  certain  that  hearings  on  this 
bill  will  establish  whether  and  where 
such  facilities  exist.  I  also  recognize 
that  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  last  September  dls£«- 
proved  bills  which  would  have  provided 
for  the  holding  of  court  in  Hyattsville 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  facili- 
ties there. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  support 
the  establishment  of  a  place  for  sitting 
of  the  Maryland  District  Court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  suburbs.  But  any 
such  place  for  holding  court  must  have 
as  an  absolute  minimum  both  adequate 
facilities  and  equal  accessibility  to  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  Counties. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY  IN  THE  STATE  OP 
WYOMING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf 
on  mjrself  and  my  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  HansehI.  I  Introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  establish  a 
national  cemetery  In  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  Wyoming  is  a  State 
which  today  lacks  such  a  facility  though 
the  desirability  is  apparent,  I  would  say, 
to  everyone  familiar  with  the  State.  As 
for  siting  such  a  cemetery,  there  should 
be  no  dlfSculty.  As  the  proposed  legis- 
lation makes  clear,  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  use  any  federally  owned 
lands  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. And  there  is  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  such  land  In  Wyoming,  I  would 


observe.  Wyoming  very  much  desires, 
Mr.  President,  to  have  on  its  soil  a  na- 
tional cemetery — a  place  where  we  csoi 
honor  our  young  men  who  have  given 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  the  people  of 
this  State  and  this  Nation.  I  trust  that 
this  measure  will  gain  consideration 
from  this  body  and  be  looked  upon  with 
favor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  350)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  cemetery  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McGee  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Han- 
sen) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  FOSSIL 
BUTTE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT, 
LINCOLN  COUNTY,  WYO. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Hansen,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Fossil  Butte  National  Monument  In 
Lincoln  County,  Wyo. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  83,  which  I 
Introduced  in  the  a9th  Congress.  It  is 
intended  to  preserve  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people  some  outstand- 
ing paleontological  sites  and  geological 
phenomena  near  Kcmmerer,  Wyo.  Es- 
tablishment of  the  monument  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  local  differences  chiefly  over 
the  size  of  the  monument  have  been 
resolved. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  hope  that  this 
bill  will  be  given  early  consideration  by 
the  Senate  and  passed  this  session  so 
that  the  truly  significant  fossil  remains 
to  be  found  here  will  be  safeguarded  for 
the  future. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  351)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Fossil  Butte  Na- 
tional Moniunent,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McGee  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hansen), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


THE  GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK  REC- 
REATION WAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Jimlor  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey of  the  proposed  George  Rogers  Clark 
Recreation  Way  within  and  adjacent  to 
the  Shawnee  National  Forest  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

One  of  the  necessary  prerequisites  of  a 
satisfactory  recreation  way  is  public  con- 
trol of  the  right-of-way  and  adequate 
lands  along  it  to  assure  scenic  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  desirable  public 
recreation  areas.  Last  year,  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Reservation  Commission 
extended  the  Shawnee  National  Forest 


Purchase  Unit  to  connect  the  two  seg- 
ments of  the  National  Forest. 

This  100-mile  proposed  recreation  way, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  River-to- 
River  Road,  would  extend  from  Foun- 
tain Bluff  on  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
general  area  of  Old  Shawneetown,  El., 
on  the  Ohio  River. 

This  preliminary  survey  would  be  a 
major  step  toward  accomplishing  the 
desires  of  the  local  sponsors  of  this  scenic 
highway.  The  study  is  estimated  to  cost 
approximately  $40,000.  This  road  and 
the  attractions  along  the  way  across  lines 
of  seven  counties,  and  Federal  and  State 
agencies  are  involved.  It  also  has  an 
important  place  In  the  State's  program 
of  development  through  the  board  of 
economic  development  In  Illinois,  the 
department  of  conservation,  and  other 
agencies.  George  Rogers  Clark,  a  Rev. 
olutionary  War  figiire,  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  this  general  area  of  southern 
Illinois.  Mr.  John  Allen  in  his  book 
"The  Legends  and  Lore  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois" stated: 

It  was  through  bis  efiForts,  more  than  those 
of  any  other,  that  nUnois  along  with  the 
remainder  of  the  wlxole  northwestern  terri- 
tory became  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
M06t  of  the  military  activities  that  Clark 
conducted  to  accomplish  this  objective  wen 
enacted  In  Illinois. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  353)  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  proposed 
George  Rogers  Clark  Recreation  Way 
within  and  adjacent  to  the  Shawnee 
National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Percy)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  353 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of  a 
possible  route  for  a  recreation  way  to  be 
known  as  the  George  Rogers  Clark  Recrea- 
tion Way,  extending  from  the  vicinity  of 
Fountain  Bluff  on  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  general  area  of  Old  Shawneetown  on  the 
Ohio  River,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
traversing  a  scenic  route  along  the  Shawnee 
Hills  through  the  Shawnee  National  Forest, 
the  recently  approved  additional  national 
forest  piirchase  unit  of  the  Shawnee  Na- 
tional Forest,  and  adjacent  areas.  An  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  construction  of  an  appro- 
priate recreation  way  over  the  indicated 
route,  together  with  all  other  pertinent  data, 
shall  be  obtained  through  such  preliminary 
survey  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  constructing 
the  proposed  recreation  way.  A  final  report 
of  such  survey,  accompanied  by  full  infor- 
mation and  data,  with  recommendations, 
shall  at  the  earliest  possible  date  he  made 
and  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  consid- 
eration. 

Sec.  a.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amount  as  Is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  proTislons  of  this  Act. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP ACT  OF  1967 


Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  legislation 
to  aid  education  at  all  levels,  both  pubUc 
and  private,  has  been  a  major  congres- 
donal  consideration  almost  from  the 
founding  of  the  RepubUc.  IB^om  the 
mSu  Land  Grant  Act  to  the  lat^t 
amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 
secondary  Education  Act,  tiie  Senate  has 
SS^n  Ite  deep  concern  about  the  quaUty 
arid  status  of  those  institutions  charged 
Sth  the  responsibiUty  of  educating  our 

'"while  it  is  true  that  congressional  con- 
cern has  brought  about  the  enactment 
of  various  programs,  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
fhe  concept  of  the  free  pubUc  school  is 
one  of  local  origin  and  administration. 
Each  city,  town,  and  county  operates  Its 
school  system  which  is  generally  of  12- 
vear  duration.  .    ,    ,.  „.\^„ 

It  has  always  puzzled  me  as  to  Just  why 
free  pubUc  education  must  cease  after 
12  school  years,  or  around  a  youth  s  17th 
i?  IsSbirthday.  In  any  event,  however 
this  is  the  system  as  it  now  operates  and 
S^e  is  an  area  in  which  I  beUeye  the 
Federal  Government  can  step  into  the 

'TSerto  t'rc'oncept  that  f ree  PubUc 
education  should  not  cease  at  the  12- 
JJar,  secondary  education  level,  but 
should  be  extended  to  14  years.  And 
this  would  be  accomplished  through  the 
Soption  of  Uie  Higher  Education 
Sar?hip  Act  of  1967.  which  I  now 
offer  for  introduction. 

Basically,  this  bill  Is  an  across-the- 
board  act  to  give  scholarship  assistance 
for  2  vears  to  every  student  who  has,  or 
Im  be,  accepted  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education.  It  would  provide  up 
S  $1,000  for  each  of  the  2  years  to  t^ 
aDDlied  toward  tuition,  fees,  and  books 
S  definition  of  institiition  is  broadened 
to  include  accredited  P^vate  business, 
trade,  technical,  or  vocational  schools, 
much  as  did  the  GI  bills 

Today's  complex  world  caUs  for  sKiiis 
which  are  not  to  be  learned  In  a  12- 
year  school  system.     A"  too  often  we 
Ire  told  that  a  high  school  diploma  sim- 
ply is  not  enough.     And  on  the  other 
hand  we  are  informed  that  In  a  recent 
S  called  Project  Talent,  80,000  hteh 
school  graduates  who  ranked  in  the  up- 
per 20  percent  of  their  class  did  not  go 
on  to  higher  education.    True  some  may 
not  have  been  motivated  to  do  so.  but  i 
am  concerned  that  many  missed  the  op- 
portunity to  further  their  education  due 
to  a  lack  of  funds. 

The    Higher    Education    Scholarship 
Act  of  1967  would  give  each  and  every 
student  the  absolute  right  to  an  extra 
2  years  of  education.    And,  Indeed^his 
is  the  very  heart  of  the  matter.    Those 
youths  whose  parents  can  afford  the  pre- 
vailing expensive  tuitions  go  on  to  col- 
lege.   The  brilUant  student  is  the  re- 
cipient of  scholarship  aid,  NDEA  fimds 
are  available  to  others.     However,  Mr. 
President,  I  plead  for  the  average  stu- 
dent with  moderate  means.    His  grades 
do  not  quaUty  him  for  scholarship  aid. 
And  yet  this  Is  the  person  who.  If  given 
the  proper  stimulus  could  and  probapiy 
would  do  a  creditable  Job  in  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education. 


I  believe  that  our  Nation  should  not 
let  the  talent  of  our  youth  go  to  waste. 
Let  us  give  all  an  equal  opportunity  to 
reach  those  peaks  which  would  other- 
wise be  denied  to  them  due  to  the  lack 
of  higher  education— education  which 
should  be  his  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  privUege. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  be 
appropriately  referred,  and  that  its  text 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 

The  bill  (S.  366)   to  extend  the  well- 
established  concept  of  the  free  public 
school  system  to  provide  the  broadest 
educational  opportunities  possible  to  ail 
students  as  a  matter  of  right  by  author- 
izing the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  award  scholarships  to  under- 
graduate students  to   enable  them  to 
complete  2  academic  years  of  higher  ed- 
ucation. Introduced  by  Mr.  Pell,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows- 


s.  366 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Higher  Education 
Scholarship  Act  of  1967". 

Sec  2  The  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commissioner")  Is  hereby  authorized,  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  in  this  Act  provided, 
to  award  scholarships  to  undergraduate  stu- 
dents to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  courses 
of  study  for  not  more  than  two  academic 
years  or  its  equivalent  at  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 

SBC  3   The  totol  amo\int  paid  to  any  stu- 
dent awarded  a  scholarship  under  this  Act 
shall  be  based  upon  the  aggregate  amount 
of    bis    costs   for   tuition,    course    fees,    ana 
books  during  any  academic  year  or  its  equiva- 
lent, as   defined  in  the  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,   but   In   no   event  Bhall   the 
amount  paid  to  such  student  exceed  $1,000 
for  such   academic   year  or  its  equivalent. 
Sec.  4.  A  student  awarded   a   scholarship 
under  this  Act  shaU  continue  to  be  entltlea 
to  payments  only  if  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  such  student  (1)  Is  malntelnUig  good 
standing  In  the  course  of  study  which  he  is 
pursuing,    according    to   the    regularly    pre- 
scribed standards  and  practices  of  the  Insti- 
tution which  he  is  attending.   (2)    devot^ 
essentially  full  time  to  such  course  of  study, 
d^ng  the  academic  year  or  its  equivalent 
in   attendance  at  an  Institution  of   higher 
education,  except  that  failure  to  be  in  at- 
tendance at  an  Institution  during  vacation 
neriods    or    periods    of    military    service,    or 
Turing  other'^perlods  during  which  tiie  Com- 
missioner  determines,    in   a^ordance   wltb 
regulations,  that  there  Is  good  cause  for  his 
n^attendance   (during  which  P"l^  «"f 
student  shall  receive  no  payments) .  s^a"  f  o^ 
be  deemed  contirary  to  this  clause,  and  (3)  is 
using  payments  under  such  scholarship  only 
f^r  losts  Of  tuition,  course  fees    and  books 
necessary  to  pursue  his  course  of  study,    in 
r^nt  shall  any  student  receive  ^yments 
for  m  excess  of  two  complete  academic  years 
or  its  equivalent. 

Sec  6  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
sections  3  and  4.  the  Commissioner  may  (1) 
::^^  a  .Jholarsilp  durUig  any  ff  «i«f  <=J«^" 
oTits  equivalent  in  such  Installment,  as  he 
^y  deL  appropriate  and  (2)  provide  for 


such  adjustment  of  scholarship  paj^e^*" 
under  this  Act  as  may  be  necessary.  Includ- 
tag.  where  appropriate,  total  withholding  of 

^^E^cT'm  An  individual  shaU  be  eligible 
to  compete  m  any  State  for  a  schol.^P 

under  this  Act  If  he  (1)  1« Jl'^  ,^  ^^^!S 
or    If  not  living  in  any  State.  Is  domiciled 
in  such  State;    (2)  make  aPPU<=atlon  at  the 
tune  and  Ui  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
State  commission:   and   (3)  (A)    is  enroUed 
Im  time  in  any  course  of  undergraduate 
study  at  an  Uistltutlon  of  higher  education 
or  (B)  is  attending  a  public  «*fO'*<lary  school 
in   or  a  private  secondary  school  accredited 
by.  any  State.    The  State  commission  estab- 
lished under,  or  designated  pursuant  tojsec- 
tlon  7(a)   may.  In  accOTdance  with  regxua- 
tioL  of  the  C^jmmlssloner.  ^or  good  cause  . 
waive  or  modify  the  requU-ements  of  cUuse 

b)  Prom  among  those  competing  In  any 
State  for  BCholarshlps  for  any  academic  year 
or  its  equivalent,  the  State  commission  shall 
m  accordance  with  the  P'O'^^  o°»,°'  .^ 
state  Dlan  approved  under  section  7.  seieci 
p^n!^1Sio^e  to  be  awarded  such  scholar- 
ships and  determine  the  amounts  to  be  paid 
to  ttiem.  Within  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  scholarships  under  this  Act  the  C^- 
mlssloner  shall  award  a  scholarship  to  a  per- 
son so  selected,  and  in  the  amount  so  deter- 

'"aT*thl~State  commission  certifies  that 
such  person  (A)  has  re^e^'ed  a  certificate 
of  graduation,  based  on  completion  of  the 
twelfth  grade,  from  any  P^^Uc  Beconda^ 
school  in.  or  any  private  secondary  iwhool 
accredited  by,  a  State,  or  (B)  In  tbe  case  of 
an  individual  who  has  not  received  such 
a  certificate,  is  determined  by  such  State 
commission  to  have  attained  a  le'^l  of  ad- 
vancement  generaUy  accepted  as  constltutmg 
the  equivalent  of  that  required  'or  gradua- 
tion from  secondary  schools  accredited  by 

such  State;  and  «„,„ii-h  t™-  n 

(2)  such  person  has  become  enrolled  for  a 
course  of  undergraduate  study  In  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  or.  H^^the  case  of 
a  student  already  attending  such  an  institu- 
tion, la  m  good  standing  and  in  full-time 
attendance  there  as  an  undergraduate  stu- 

'^^in  the  event  the  total  amount  of  all  such 
scholarships  to  be  awarded  pursuantto  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  the 
amounto  appropriated  for  such  scholarships 
fOTS^ch  fi^l  year.- the  Commissioner  shall 
nrooortlonately  reduce  the  amount  of  each 
S  scholarship  to  the  •''t*^*  n^^^^f^^. 
that  the  amounts  so  appropriated  are  sum 
cient  to  conti^bute  toward  all  such  scholar- 

'""S'  in  awarding  scholarships  under  this 
Act  the  commissioner  shall  endeavor,  by 
advice  and  consultation  with  State  conunls- 
sfons  and  institutions  of  higher  education, 
^promote  an  equitable  distribution  of  schol- 
arshlps  among  the  States. 

SEC  7  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partlc  - 
naS  in  the  scholarship  program  ^^der  this 
Acrmay  do  so  by  establishing  a  State  com- 
mlss^n  on  scholarships  broadly  representa- 
«vf  of  secondary  schools  ff.  f ^^^'^^j*^^ 
of  higher  education,  and  of  t»^e  public  in 
the  State,  or  designating  an  exiting  State 
Lencv  with  equivalent  representation  to 
sfrve  as  the  State  commission  on  scholax- 
Ihins  and  by  submitting,  through  such  com- 
mi^lon    a  State  plan  for  carrying  out  the 

SSo«s  Of  ti^s  Lt  wblch^^C  tSI 
Ihe  Commissioner  under  this  section.  The 
S.mmiSn   shaU   approve   any   such   plan 

""^iT  U  designed  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of 

""^j^provldes  for  certification  to  the 
Commissioner  of—  „♦  »-.  th- 

<A)  individuals  selected  pursuant  to  me 
Stite  plan  for  scholarships  and  the  amounts 
thereof,  and 
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(B)  the  amounts  of  payments  under 
tbeir  scholarships  to  Individuals  previously 
awarded  such  scholarships; 

(3)  provides  for  such  flmjal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedure?  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  subsection  (b);  and 

(4)  provides  for  the  malting  of  such  re- 
ports, in  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation, as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
State  such  amounts  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  State  plan 
(including  reimbiusement  to  the  State  for 
expenses  which  the  Commissioner  determines 
were  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the 
State  plan)  approved  under  this  Act.  There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  such 
payments. 

(c)  No  school  or  institution  of  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive any  payment  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  An  individual  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship under  this  Act  may  attend  any  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  which  admits  him. 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution. 

Sec.  11.  In  administering  this  Act,  the 
Conunissloner  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  any  other  public 
or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution,  in  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  between  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  head  thereof,  and  to  pay  there- 
for, in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
as  may  be  provided  in  the  agreement. 

Sec.  12.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any 
institution  of  higher  education.  State  com- 
mission, or  Federal  agency  may  be  made  in 
installments  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement. 

Sec.  13.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)(1)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher 
education"  means  an  educational  Institu- 
tion, whether  or  not  such  Institution  is  a 
nonprofit  Institution,  which  (1)  admits  as 
regular  students  only  persons  having  a  cer- 
tificate of  graduation  from  a  school  pro- 
viding secondary  education,  or  the  recog- 
nized equivalent  of  such  a  certificate,  (2)  Is 
legally  authorized  to  provide  a  program  of 
education  beyond  secondary  education,  (3) 
provides  an  educational  program  for  which 
it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not 
less  than  a  two-year  program  which  is  ac- 
ceptable for  full  credit  toward  such  a  de- 
gree, and  (4)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association 
or,  if  not  so  accredited,  is  an  institution 
whose  credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by 
not  less  than  three  institutions  which  are  so 
accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as 
if  transferred  from  an  institution  so  ac- 
credited. For  purposes  of  this  subsection 
such  term  includes  any  private  business  or 
trade  school  or  technical  or  vocational  In- 
stitution which  meets  the  provisions  of 
clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (4),  except  that  if  the 
Commissioner  determines  there  is  no  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  agency  or  as- 
sociation qualified  to  accredit  any  category 
of  such  institutions,  he  shall  appoint  an  ad- 
visory committee,  composed  of  persons  spe- 
cially qualified  to  evaluate  training  provided 
by  such  institutions,  which  shall  prescribe 
the  standards  of  content,  scope,  and  quality 
which  must  be  met  In  order  to  qualify  such 
institutions  as  meeting  this  definition  and 
shall  also  determine  whether  particular  in- 
stitutions meet  such  standards. 


(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  nation- 
ally recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  asso- 
ciations which  he  detennines  to  be  rellg,ble 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered. 

(b)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
school  which  provides  secondary  education, 
as  determined  under  State  law  or,  if  such 
school  is  not  in  any  State,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioners  except  that  it  does  not 
include  any  education  provided  beyond  grade 
12. 

(c)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  In  addition 
to  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Canal  Zone,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
and  American  $amoa. 


QUALITY    m    EDUCATION    ACT    OF 
1967 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  we,  in  the 
Congress,  have  long  recognized  that  leg- 
islation affecting  the  education  of  our 
youth  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant responsibilities  with  which  we  are 
charged.  A  brief  perusal  of  the  actions 
of  the  last  three  Congresses  will  demon- 
strate that  elementary  and  secondary 
education  has  been  of  major  congres- 
sional concern. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  this  legislative 
activity  has  been  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  basic  education  available  to  the 
youth  of  our  Nation.  However,  at  the 
present  time,  there  i3,  in  efifect,  no  na- 
tional, uniform  method  of  determining 
how  successful  these  legislative  efforts 
have  been.  However,  reports  from  many 
sources  indicate  that  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try is  not  at  a  uniform  level;  the  selec- 
tive service  rejection  rates  are  one  indi- 
cation of  this  variance. 

I  believe  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  provide  a  voluntary  method 
whereby  the  school  systems  throughout 
the  Nation  have  a  giige  with  which  to 
make  an  attainment  comparison.  It  is 
with  this  in  mind  that  I  introduce  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Cooper  and  myself, 
the  Quality  in  Education  Act  of  1967.  It 
attacks  the  problem  through  two  ave- 
nues of  approach. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  President's  Advisory  Council 
on  Education,  composed  of  eight  mem- 
bers and  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
to  advise  the  Chief  Executive  on  the 
means  needed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  in  this  country.  This  Council 
of  distinguished  educators  would  be 
available  for  consultation  with  Gov- 
ernors, State,  and  local  officials,  and 
other  Interested  organizations  on  the 
means  of  improving  curriculums;  raising 
standards  of  scholarship,  quality  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  teaching ;  raising  the  levels 
of  educational  achlefement,  and  deter- 
mining areas  of  priority. 

A  body  of  highly  qualified,  distin- 
guished educators  can  be  invaluable  to 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States.  There  are  ways,  invariably,  by 
which  we  can  improve  our  education  sys- 
tem, and  it  apparently  needs  improving, 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  as  re- 
cently as  1961,  42  percent  of  our  high 
schools  did  not  teach  trigonometry;  21 
percent  did  not  teach  physics;  and  13 
percent  did  not  even  teach  world  history. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  secondary  education 


examination.  To  be  devised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, this  exam  would  be  adroinistered, 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  by  the  local  school 
systems  throughout  the  country.  Such 
an  examination  would  give  the  school 
system  an  indication  of  how  its  students 
compare  with  those  in  other  areas;  that 
is,  pointing  out  weaknesses  or  strengths 
in  the  program.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
have  the  authority  to  issue  a  certificate 
to  those  students  who  passed  the  exami- 
nation; this  could  serve  to  identify  talent 
which  would  otherwise  not  be  recognized. 

Our  willingness  to  enact  legislation  of 
this  type  may  eventually  result  in  an  im- 
proved educational  system  that  can  ac- 
commodate a  fast-moving,  space  age  so- 
ciety. Our  unwillingness  can  result  only 
in  greater  problems  of  uneducation  and 
undereducatlon,  the  loss  of  opportunities 
for  many  of  our  young  citizens. 

I  request  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  367)  to  promote  excellence 
in  education,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Pell  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cooper)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Quality  in  Education 
Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  educa- 
tion of  the  highest  quality  is  essential  to  the 
security  and  economic  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  full  realization  of  the 
individual  capacities  of  its  citizens. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  quality 
and  extent  of  education  must  keep  pace  with 
the  needs  of  the  future. 

The  Congress  finds  that  public  and  private 
studies  since  World  War  II  have  established 
the  need  for  improving  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  These  studies 
have  shown  that  greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  quality  and  content  of  curric- 
ulums, on  higher  standards  of  scholarship, 
and  on  the  effectiveness  of  teaching. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  the  principle  that 
the  States  and  local  communities  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  public  education. 
It  Is  consistent  with  this  principle  to  provide 
means  for  the  States  to  draw  upon  the  ex- 
perience and  abilities  of  a  distinguished  body 
of  educators,  and  to  authorize  a  nationally 
recognized  certificate  for  academic  excel- 
lence. 

Therefore,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
promote  excellence  In  education  by  estab- 
lishing the  President's  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  and  by  authorizing  the  award  of 
a  national  certificate  for  passing  a  test  of 
academic  excellence. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commissioner")  Is  authorized  and 
directed,  after  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Council  on  Education,  to 
prepare  or  approve  a  comprehensive  test  of 
academic  excellence  designed  to  identify 
students  with  outstanding  aptitude  and 
abUlty  who  are  In  the  twelfth  grade  of  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  Commissioner  shall  pre- 
scribe a  passing  grade  for  such  test. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  establish  a 
program,  through  arrangements  with  appro- 
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nriate  state  educational  agencies,  local  edu- 
Stlonal  agencies,  or  secondary  schools 
Sroughout  the  Nation,  whereby  the  test  of 
gcademlc  excellence  prepared  or  approved  by 
Mm  may  be  given  by  such  agencies  or  schools, 
^  voluntary  basis,  to  students  described  in 
gection  3  of  this  Act  who  have  filed  appUca- 
^ns  therefor  by  such  time  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe, 
ntwn  application  by  any  appropriate  agency 
or  school  by  such  time  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine,  the 
commissioner  shall  pay  to  such  agency  or 
gdiool  the  cost  of  the  administrative  ex- 
penses it  has  incurred  pursuant  to  an  ar- 
MUKement  made  under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  a  certificate,  of  such  ap- 
oropriate  design  as  he  shall  prescribe,  and  in 
such  numbers  as  are  necessary,  for  issuance 
to  students  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
test  of  academic  excellence  prepared  or  ap- 
nroved  by  him  and  given  in  accordance  with 
arrangements  made  under  this  Act.     Each 
student  who  has  so  passed  such  test  shall  be 
awarded  such  a  certificate  within  sixty  days 
following  the  date  on  which  he  was  given  the 
test     Each  certificate  awarded  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  signed  by  the  Commissioner. 
Sec.  4.   (a)   In  order  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent advisory  body  of  distinguished  educa- 
tors which  will  be  regularly  available  for  con- 
sultation with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  on  means  of  improving  the  quaUty 
of  education  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
order  to  bring  continuing  public  attention  to 
the  Importance  of  academic  exceUence  and 
higher  standards  of  education,  there  Is  hereby 
established  the  President's  Advisory  CouncU 
on  Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 

"CouncU").  ^    ,   .  v.* 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  eight 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  are  leaders  in  the  field  of  education. 
The  President  shall  designate  the  Chairman 
from  among  such  members.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Council. 

(c)  Each  member  shaU  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  except  that  (1)  any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  (2)  the 
terms  of  members  first  taking  office  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Quality  in  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1967  shall  expire  as  foUows: 
Two  shall  expire  with  the  close  of  the  first 
calendar  year  which  begins  after  such  date  of 
enactment,  two  shall  expire  with  the  close  of 
the  second  such  calendar  year,  two  shaU  ex- 
pire with  the  close  of  the  third  such  calendar 
year,  and  two  shall  expire  with  the  close  of 
the  fourth  such  calendar  year,  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  receive 
no  compensation  for  their  services,  but  whUe 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  while  attending  conferences  or  meet- 
ings of  the  Council,  they  may  be  aUowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

(e)  The  Council  may  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  clvU  service  laws,  consultants  and 
such  other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  duties  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(f)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  caU  of 
the  President  or  the  chairman,  but  not  less 
often  than  three  times  each  calendar  year. 

(g)  The  Council  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  annually  a  report 
of  Its  activities  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec  5.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  State 
and  local  efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
education  In  the  United  States,  the  Council 
shall— 


( 1 )  bo  available  lor  consultation  with  Gov- 
ernors, the  chief  officials  of  State  or  local 
educational  agencies  or  institutions,  and  ap- 
propriate groups  of  other  Interested  citizens, 
on— 

(A)  means  of  Improving  the  quality  and 
content  of  currlciUums, 

(B)  means  of  raising  the  standards  of 
scholarship  expected  of  and  attained  by 
students, 

(C)  means  of  improving  the  quaUty  and 
effectiveness  of  teaching, 

(D)  determination  of  areas  of  priority  in 
education,  and 

(E)  other  means  of  raising  levels  and  In- 
creasing the  extent  of  educational  achieve- 
ment; 

(2)  encourage  meetings  of,  and  upon  re- 
quest consult  with,  regional  educational  as- 
sociations and  organizations  of  State  educa- 
tion officials  held  to  exchange  and  dissemi- 
nate Information  on  means  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  education; 

(3)  advise  and  consult  with  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  Initial  preparation  or  approval 
and  subsequent  revision  of  the  comprehen- 
sive test  of  academic  excellence  authorized 
In  this  Act; 

(4)  examine  the  results  of  the  comprehen- 
sive test  of  academic  excellence  in  order  to 
identify  areas  of  national  concern  in  the  field 
of  education. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation", approved  July  26,  1954  (68  Stat.  533) . 
is  hereby  repealed. 


ST.  CROEX  NATIONAL  SCENIC  RIV- 
ERWAY 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MoNDALE],  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
St.  Croix  National  Scenic  Riverway  in 
the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  technical 
changes,  this  is  the  same  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  its  last  session.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bill  was  not  acted  upon 
in  the  House. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  all  the  re- 
ports, facts,  and  statistics  which  have 
been  presented  recently  that  point  up  the 
great  need  for  and  the  Interest  in  rec- 
reational land.  The  St.  Croix  River  rep- 
resents in  the  Midwest  a  truly  unique 
resource — it  is  the  only  large,  impoUuted 
river  near  a  major  metropolitan  area. 

It  is  inevitable  that  unless  something 
is  done  quickly,  the  beauty  that  is  the 
St.  Croix  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
urban  and  Industrial  growth  of  the  Twin 
Cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

There  was  a  time  not  long  ago  when 
the  cries  of  the  conservationists  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  That  is  no  longer  the  case. 
When  this  legislation  was  originally  pro- 
posed, there  was  a  groundswell  of  popu- 
lar support  not  only  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  but  also  across  the  Nation. 
The  public  has  become  aware  of  the  need 
for  conserving  those  few  precious  nat- 
ural resources  that  remain. 

In  recent  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  taken  major  strides  in  the  field 
of  conservation.  There  is  still  much  to 
be  done.    We  must  not  stop  now. 

North  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi  for  some  100  miles,  the  St. 
Croix  River  marks  the  boundary  be- 
tween Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.    Na- 


ture has  divided  the  St.  Croix  Into  two 
distinctive  physiographic  provinces,  a 
factor  which  this  legislation  recognizes. 
The  upper  St.  Croix  north  of  Taylors 
Palls,  Minn.,  as  well  as  its  main  tribu- 
tary— the  Namekagon — Is  an  outdoors- 
man's  paradise.  There  are  many  miles 
of  riverbank  covered  with  a  mixed  hard- 
wood and  conifer  forest;  along  these 
stretches  Is  some  of  the  finest  white  wa- 
ter for  canoeing  in  the  entire  United 
States.  Smallmouthed  bass,  and  wall- 
eyed pike  abound  in  these  waters.  Wild- 
life is  abundant  along  the  banks  and 
adds  an  exciting  dimension  to  a  canoe 
trip  down  the  river. 

One  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
preserve  the  upper  St.  Croix  and  Its  trib- 
utary, the  Namekagon,  as  a  wild  river  In 
a  primitive  condition. 

The  wild  river  portions  extend  102 
miles  along  the  St.  Croix  north  from 
Taylors  Palls,  Minn.,  to  Gordon,  Wis., 
and  along  the  Namekagon  from  its 
meeting  with  the  St.  Croix  north  87 
miles  to  Lake  Namekagon. 

I  point  out  that  the  Northern  States 
Power  Co.  has  owned  and  preserved  in  a 
primitive  condition  land  on  both  banks 
of  the  St.  Croix  for  some  70  miles  north 
of  Taylors  Palls. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  provide  a  Fed- 
eral umbrella  under  which  State,  county, 
and  municipal,  as  well  as  Federal  devel- 
opment of  the  scenic  and  recreational 
potential  of  this  unique  river  valley  can 
go  forward  in  an  orderly  and  coopera- 
tive manner. 

Interstate  Park,  south  of  Taylors  Falls, 
is  an  example  of  a  small  part  of  the  river 
that  has  been  preserved. 

About  this  park,  Howard  Mead,  in  the 
spring  1965  issue  of  Wisconsin  Tales  and 
Trails,  said  the  following : 

A  geologist's  paradise,  a  camper's  haven, 
and  a  sightseer's  playground,  this  gift  of  na- 
ture, molded  by  the  forces  of  time  and 
weather  and  preserved  by  the  thoughtful- 
ness  of  responsible  men  offers  to  each  of  its 
visitors  the  chance  to  p\u-sue  his  own  per- 
sonal outdoor  pleasure  In  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  settings  In  all  Wisconsin. 


It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  some  day 
soon  this  statement  can  be  applied  to  the 
entire  St.  Croix  River.  This  would  be  a 
fitting  heritage  for  our  grandchlld^n. 

The  lower  St.  Croix  south  of  Taylors 
Falls  is  a  quiet,  slow-moving  liver.  Tim- 
bered, gently  sloping  banks  surround  the 
river  and  its  many  narrow,  winding 
sloughs.  This  area  has  been  developed  to 
some  extent  and  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  allow  broad  recreational  use  of  the 
lower  river. 

Zoning  rather  than  land  acquisition 
and  easements  would  be  used  to  protect 
the  intensive  outdoor  recreation  portion 
of  the  St.  Croix  south  of  Taylors  Palls. 
This  portion  of  the  St.  Croix  has  several 
communities  along  its  banks  including 
Hudson  and  Osceola  In  Wisconsin,  and 
Stillwater,  Marine,  and  Oak  Park  Heights 
in  Minnesota. 

Acquisition  In  the  recreation  area 
would  be  limited  to  small,  key  parcels 
needed  for  public  access  to  the  water  and 
for  adequate  parking  facilities. 

Zoning  to  protect  the  recreation  area 
would  require  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 
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The  bill  includes  these  provisions  de- 
signed to  lacUitate  cooperation  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  county,  and  local  authorities. 

State  land  within  the  waterway  will 
not  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  without  consent  of  the  State  in- 
volved, and  the  Secretary  may  agree  not 
to  acquire  any  land  which  either  State 
plans  to  acquire  and  develop. 

City,  town,  and  village  land  within  the 
waterway  would  not  be  acquired  as  long 
as  accepted  ssoning  ordinances  for  the 
protection  of  the  river  and  its  environ- 
ment remain  in  force. 

The  St.  Croix  River  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  kind  of  land  use  crisis  we 
face  coast  to  coast  as  pressure  for  both 
recreational  land  and  industrial  sites 
grows  with  increasing  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  bUl,  with  its 
concept  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  co- 
operation, will  prove  a  good  example  of 
what  reasonable  people  can  do  to  solve 
this  kind  of  problem. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bUl  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  368)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Saint  Croix  National 
Scenic  Riverway  in  the  States  of  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mondale)  .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  eliminate  in  certain  cases 
the  requirement  that  an  insured  indi- 
vidual must  first  have  been  admitted  to 
a  hospital  in  order  to  qualify  for  extend- 
ed care  services.  This  bill  is  nearly  iden- 
tical to  S.  2926  which  I  submitted  on 
February  16,  1966,  some  11  months  ago. 
However,  in  line  with  a  separate  meas- 
ure which  it  is  my  intention  to  intro- 
duce in  the  near  future,  the  new  version 
of  the  bill  contains  language  which 
would  contemplate  expanding  posthospi- 
tal  extended  care  services  to  include 
therapeutic  as  well  as  nursing  care  serv- 
ices under  certain  circumstances. 

It  is  well  known  that  Public  Law  88- 
97  now  provides  that  in  order  to  qualify 
for  extended  care  service  a  person  must 
first  have  been  a  patient  in  a  hospital 
for  not  less  than  3  consecutive  days.  No 
doubt  in  the  majority  of  cases  elderly 
persons  who  become  seriously  ill  may 
require  hospitalization,  but  there  are 
many  other  instances  in  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  specific  illness  may  not  be  of 
sufficient  severity  to  justify  the  special- 
ized treatment  provided  by  a  medical 
hospital. 

Under  these  clrciunstances  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  me  to  require  a  prior  3-day 
stay  in  a  hospital  for  all  older  patients 
who  are  In  need  of  extended  care.  I 
fully  realize  that  medicare  is  not  in- 
tended to  provide  mere  custodial  care 
for  persons  confined  to  convalescent 
homes,  but  in  the  case  of  those  elderly 
who  are  sick  enough  to  require  medical 
attention  but  do  not  require  specialized 
hospital  treatment,  I  see  Uttle  reason  to 


insist  in  all  cases  that  at  least  3  days 
must  first  be  spent  in  the  hospital. 

It  is  entirely  proper,  of  course,  that 
procedures  be  established  to  certify  that 
a  patient's  physical   condition  is  such 
that  he  would  need  and  could  benefit 
from  extended  care.    However,  this  ob- 
jective can  be  achieved  without  requir- 
ing, as  the  law  now  does,  that  persons 
must  first  be  admitted  to  a  hospital  and 
stay  a  minimum  of  3  days  in  such  an  in- 
stitution.   My  bill  proposes  that  extend- 
ed care  would  be  made  available  to  an 
eligible  person  who  has  received  out- 
patient hospital  diagnostic  services,  who 
has  been  certified  within  7  days  that  he  is 
in  need  of  extended  care,  and  who  has 
been  admitted  to  an  extended  care  facil- 
ity within  14  days  after  that  need  was 
certified.    In  my  opinion  this  would  pro- 
vide   adequate    safeguard    against    any 
possible  lessening  of  standards,  because 
each  patient  would  have  to  be  certified 
that  he  was  in  need  of  extended  care 
services  by  both  the  hospital  and  the 
patient's  physician. 

Mr.  President,  this  relatively  minor 
change  in  the  law  ought  to  help  relieve 
some  of  the  pressures  for  space  in  our 
hospitals,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would 
not  reduce  the  standards  for  eligibility 
for  care  nor  would  it  complicate  admin- 
istration of  the  act.  There  is  no  reason 
why  hospital  beds,  which  are  both  scarce 
and  very  costly,  should  be  occupied  by 
elderly  persons  even  for  3  days,  if  they 
can  receive  adequate  care  and  treatment 
in  extended  care  facilities.  I  urge  that 
this  proposal  be  given  prompt  and  serious 
consideration,  along  with  other  changes 
which  have  been  suggEsted  in  this  impor- 
tant act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  369)  to  amend  title 
XVTTT  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to 
eliminate,  in  certain  cases,  the  require- 
ment that  an  insured  individual  have 
first  been  admitted  to  a  hospital  in  order 
to  qualify  under  such  title  for  the  ex- 
tended-care services  provided  there- 
under, introduced  by  Mr.  Bayh,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


dltlon  or  condition*  for  which  he  was  recelv- 
Ing  such  Inpatient  hospital  services,  or 

"(11)  any  condition  requiring  such  ex- 
tended care  services  and  the  existence  ol 
which  was  discovered  or  confirmed  as  a  resvUt 
of  findings  made  whUe  the  individual  wag 
receiving  outpatient  diagnostic  services,  or, 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  been 
admitted  to  an  extended  care  facility  for 
such  a  condition,  any  other  condition  arising 
while  he  is  in  such  facility; ". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1861(1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  term  'post-hospital  extended  care  serv- 
ices' means  extended  therapeutic  and /or 
nursing  care  services  furnished  an  individual 
(A)  after  transfer  from  a  hospital  in  which 
he  was  an  inpatient  for  not  less  than  three 
consecutive  days  before  his  discharge  from 
the  hospital  in  connection  with  such  trans- 
fer, or  (B)  after  he  has  received  outpatient 
hospital  diagnostic  services,  if,  after  review- 
ing the  findings  revealed  by  such  services, 
his  physician  and  the  hoepital  from  which 
he  received  such  services  certify  (not  later 
than  7  days  after  the  termination  of  such 
services)  that  he  is  in  immediate  need  of 
extended  care  services,  and  If  he  is  admitted 
to  an  extended  care  facility  within  14  days 
after  the  date  on  which  his  need  for  extended 
care  services  was  so  certified." 


S.  869 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1814(a)  (2)  (D),  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  refcd  as  follows: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  poet-hospital  extended 
care  services,  such  services  are  or  were  re- 
quired to  be  given  on  an  inpatient  basis 
because  the  Individual  needs  or  needed 
skilled  nursing  care  on  a  continuing  basis 
for— 

"(1)  any  of  the  conditions  with  respect  to 
which  he  was  receiving  inpatient  hospital 
services  (or  services  which  would  constitute 
Inpatient  hospital  services  If  the  institution 
met  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(8)  of  section  1861(e))  prior  to  transfer  to 
the  extended  care  facility  or  for  a  condition 
requiring  such  extended  care  services  which 
arose  after  such  trai»fer  and  while  he  waa 
stUl  In  the  facility  fo»  treatment  of  the  con- 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh] 
relative  to  medicare  remain  at  the  desk 
for  10  days  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.       

KENNEWICK  DIVISION  EXTENSION, 
YAKIMA  PROJECT.  WASHINGTON 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  Senator 
Magnuson,  a  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  the  Kennewick 
division  extension,  a  6.300-acre  irriga- 
tion development  of  the  Yakima  project, 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

This  project  has  an  extremely  high 
benefit-cost  ratio.  It  is  in  excess  of  4 
to  1  When  authorized,  it  wUl  bring  an 
additional  6.300  acres  of  land  under  ir- 
rigation hi  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
This  land  is  especially  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruit,  specialty  crops,  and 
row  crops.  When  completed,  the  project 
will  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  my  State. 

Water  for  the  Kennewick  division  is 
available  from  extra  capacity  built  into 
the  division's  main  canal,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  was  recognized  as  a  de- 
ferred cost  in  the  original  authorizing 
legislation. 

The  Senate  considered  and  passed  tms 
bill  during  the  89th  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1965,  but  final  action  was  not 
taken' in  the  House  prior  to  adjournment. 
This  measure  is  consistent  with  our 
national  objectives  of  a  strengthened 
economy,  of  encouraging  development 
and  growth  In  rural  areas,  and  of  assur- 
ing a  stable  supply  of  national  and  In- 
ternational food  supplies. 

I  believe  it  merits  authorization  by  the 
90th  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  blU  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 


The  bill  (S.  370)  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  12.  1948  (62  Stat.  382),  In  order 
to  provide  for  the  construction,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Kennewick 
division  extension,  Yakima  project, 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.        __^_^^^_^_^ 

ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  12)  which  has  borne 
that  name   in    the   last   several   Con- 
gresses—I hope  it  may  bear  the  same 
label  in  this  Congress — the  so-called  dis- 
trict plan  for  the  electoral  college  re- 
form so  basically  needed  hi  this  country. 
Considerable  additional  support  has 
developed  for  electoral  college  reform  sis 
a  result  of  the  attempt  of  the  distin- 
guished attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  also  by  a  recent 
report  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
The  district  plan.  It  seems  to  me,  has 
the  virtue  and  the  value  of  meeting  the 
problem  with  a  minimum  of  constitu- 
tional changes. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  cosponsors, 
I  send  this  joint  resolution  to  the  desk, 
and  ask  that  It  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  and  that  It  lay  on  the 
table  for  10  days  for  additional  cospon- 
sors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held  at 
the  desk  for  additional  cosponsors,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  12)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  providing  for 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt  (for 
himself,  Mr,  Thtjrmond,  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Stennis,  and  Mr.  Dom- 
nncK),  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  12 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {tux}-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  If  ratified  by  the 
leglslatiues  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission  by  the  Congn"ess: 

"Abticue  — 

"Section  1.  Each  SUte  shall  choose  a  num- 
ber of  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be 
entitled  in  the  Ctongress;  but  no  Senator  or 
Representative,  or  person  holding  an  office 
of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States, 
shall  be  chosen  an  elector. 

"The  electors  to  which  a  State  Is  entitled 
by  virtue  of  Its  Senators  shall  be  elected  by 
the  people  thereof,  and  the  electors  to  which 
It  Is  entttled  by  virtue  of  its  Representatives 


shall  be  elected  by  the  people  within  single- 
elector  districts  established  by  the  legislature 
thereof:  such  districts  to  be  composed  of 
compact  and  contiguous  territory,  contalixlng 
as  nearly  as  practicable  the  number  of  per- 
sons which  entitled  the  State  to  one  Repre- 
sentative In  the  Congress;  and  such  districts 
when  formed  shall  not  be  altered  until  an- 
other censxis  has  been  taken.  Before  being 
chosen  elector,  each  candidate  for  the  office 
shall  officially  declare  the  persons  for  whom 
he  will  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
which  declaration  shall  be  binding  on  any 
successor.  In  choosing  electors  of  President 
and  Vice  President  the  voters  in  each  State 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature,  except  that  the  legislature 
of  any  State  may  prescribe  lesser  qualifica- 
tions vrtth  respect  to  residence  therein. 

"The  electors  shall  meet  In  their  respective 
States,  fill  any  vacancies  In  their  number  as 
directed  by  the  State  legislature,  and  vote 
by  signed  ballot  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an 
Inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  them- 
selves; they  shall  name  In  their  ballots  the 
person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent; and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of 
all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  aU 
persons  voted  for  as  Vice  President,  and  of 
the   number   of   votes   for   each,   excluding 
therefrom  any  votes  for  persons  other  than 
those   named   by  an  elector  before  he  was 
chosen,  unless  one  or  both  of  the  persons  so 
named  be  deceased,  which  lists  they  shall 
sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the 
seat   of   government   of   the   United  States, 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate;  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes 
shaU  then  be  counted;   the  person  having 
th  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President 
shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of   electors 
chosen;  and  the  person  having  the  greatest 
niimber  of  votes  for  Vice  President  shall  be 
the  Vice  President,  If  such  a  number  be  a 
majority   of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
chosen. 

"If  no  person  voted  for  as  President  has  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors, 
then  from  the  persons  having  the  three  high- 
est niunbers  on  the  lists  of  persons  voted  for 
as  President,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  assembled  and  voting  as  In- 
dividual Members  of  one  body,  shall  chooee 
immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President;  a  quo- 
rum for  such  purpose  shall  be  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  number  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice;  If 
additional  ballots  be  necessary,  the  choice  on 
the  fifth  ballot  shall  be  between  the  two 
persons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes 
on  the  fo\irth  ballot. 

"If  no  person  voted  for  as  Vice  President 
has  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  elec- 
tors, then  the  Vice  President  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  persons  having  the  three  highest 
numbers  on  the  lists  of  persons  voted  for  as 
Vice  President  In  the  same  manner  as  herein 
provided  for  choosing  the  President.  But  no 
person  constitutionally  Ineligible  to  the  office 
of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  per- 
sons from  whom  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  choose  a  President  or  a 
Vice  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  have  devolved  upon  them. 

"Sec.  3.  This  arUcle  supersedes  the  second 
and  fourth  part^aphs  of  section  1,  article  11, 
of  the  Constitution,  the  twelfth  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  section 
4  of  the  twentieth  article  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  Except  as  herein  expressly 
provided,  this  article  does  not  supersede  the 
twenty-third  article  of  amendment. 


"Sac.  4.  Electors  appointed  pursuant  to  the 
twenty-third  article  of  amendment  to  this 
Constitution  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of 
such  district  in  such  manner  as  the  Congress 
may  direct.  Before  being  chosen  as  such 
elector,  each  candidate  shall  officially  declare 
the  persons  for  whom  he  wlU  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  which  declaration 
shall  be  binding  on  any  successor.  Such 
electors  shall  meet  In  the  district  and  per- 
form the  duties  provided  In  section  1  of  this 
article. 

"Sec.  5.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on  the 
Ist  day  of  July  following  Its  ratification." 


REMOVAL    OP    CERTAIN    AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS  FROM  NEGOTI- 
ATION OP  TARIFF  REDUCTIONS 
Mr.  HOLLAND.   Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Allott,  Cur- 
tis,   DoMiNiCK,    Hruska,    Tower,    and 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  I  send  to  the 
desk,  for  Introduction  and  appropriate 
reference,  a  joint  resolution  identical  to 
Senate  Johit  Resolution  171  of  the  89th 
Congress  and  ask  that  it  lie  on  the  table 
for  1  week  for  additional  cosponsors. 

This  joint  resolution  provides  for  the 
removal  of  certain  agricultural  products 
from  the  Presidential  list  of  Items  to  be 
considered  for  tariff  reduction  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Florida  is  one  of  the  leading  producers 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  hi  this  country. 
It  Is  primarily  an  agricultural  State  and 
Its  economic  well-being  and  prosperity 
are  overwhelmingly  linked  to  products  of 
the  soil. 

The  immediate,  as  well  as  the  long- 
range  effect  of  certain  national  policies 
are  of  deep  concern  to  all  agricultural 
Interests. 

The  first  of  the  adverse  actions  that  af- 
fected the  f  niit  and  vegetable  growing  in 
my  State,  was  the  virtual  elimination  of 
Imported  workers  who  prior  to  1965  had 
been  brought  Into  the  State  under  ap- 
propriate regulations  to  help  in  the  grow- 
ing and  harvesting  of  various  crops. 
Severe  hardship  was  caused  by  the  pre- 
cipitate maimer  of  Che  cutoff  and  the  in- 
flexibility of  the  Department  of  Labor  In 
aooeding  to  emergency  needs. 

The  second  is  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  Amendments  of  1966 — Public  Law 
89-601 — ^wlth  Its  provisions  for  extended 
coverage  of  farmworkers. 

Already  there  have  been  outcries  from 
the  public  against  the  rise  in  food  prices 
in  this  country  since  a  year  ago.  I  have 
reliable  reports  to  the  effect  that  farm 
wages  in  Florida  have  risen  greatly  since 
1965  in  efforts  to  attract  additional  do- 
mestic labor.  At  the  same  time  the 
growers  have  been  plagued  with  a  higher 
labor  turnover  and  lower  productivity 
per  man-day  or  man-week. 

The  overall  net  effect  has  been  to  In- 
crease the  cost  of  production  and  to 
stimulate  Imports.  Not  only  have  im- 
ports increased  but  acreage  devoted  to 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops  in  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbesui  islands  and  Central  Amer- 
ica has  been  rising  sharply. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough  to  bring 
discouragement  to  Florida  growers  or  to 
lure  them  to  offshore  plantings  of  their 
own,  the  tariff  on  fruits  and  vegetables 
under  the  so-called  Kennedy  round, 
which  Is  imder  negotiation  In  (3eneva, 
might  be  reduced  a  full  50  percent  across 
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the  board  with  a  bare  minimum  of  ex- 
ceptions. 

Mr.  President.  I  confess  to  an  Inability 
to  understand  the  reason  for  this  triple 
assault  on  the  fruit  and  vegetable  in- 
dustry. What  has  this  industry  done  to 
incur  so  high  a  degree  of  hostility  from 
our  Government  and  administrative  ofiB- 
cials?  I  believe  that  it  Is  imperative  if 
our  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is  to  sur- 
vive that  these  policies  be  reviewed  in 
the  light  of  their  effects  on  this  branch 
of  agriculture  that  is  so  important  to  the 
consmner  health  of  this  country. 

Florida  is  the  source  of  a  high  propor- 
tion of  our  citrus  products,  in  the  form 
of  oranges,  grapefruit,  limes,  and  tan- 
gerines. It  also  contributes  heavily  to 
the  supply  of  tomatoes  and  a  large  vari- 
ety of  other  vegetables  such  as  green 
beans,  cabbage,  celery,  cucumbers,  straw- 
berries, sweet  corn,  green  peppers,  and 
so  forth.  These  items  are  all  recogniza- 
ble as  elements  of  the  national  diet  of 
which  they  are  a  vital  constituent. 

The  question  is  threefold: 

First.  Are  we  in  the  United  States  to 
continue  using  our  land  resources  to 
their  best  advantage  in  growing  such 
crops  or  is  an  increasing  part  of  the 
supply  to  be  shifted  to  low-wage  areas 
that  lie  close  at  hand  across  our  na- 
tional boundaries  or  offshore  at  no 
great  distance?  Second,  is  the  American 
housewife  to  be  saddled  with  the  higher 
costs  forced  by  the  cutoff  of  imported 
workers  and  the  extension  of  minimiun 
wages  to  farm  labor,  thus  again  increas- 
ing costs?  Third,  are  we  to  hasten  the 
mechanization  of  growing  and  harvest- 
ing of  oiu:  crops  to  the  point  of  displacing 
farmworkers  more  rapidly  than  produc- 
tion expands,  in  feverish  efforts  to  meet 
import  competition? 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  each  of  these 
three  questions.  As  for  the  utilization 
of  our  land  resources  to  their  best  ad- 
vantage in  producing  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, this  will  be  greatly  discouraged 
by  the  strong  impetus,  already  felt,  that 
will  send  more  and  more  dollars  into 
farm  purchase  and  operation  in  Mexico 
and  the  islands  and  lands  in  or  adjacent 
to  the  Caribbean  and  the  gulf. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture— May  1966— it  is  esti- 
mated that  planting  of  orange  trees  In 
Mexico  has  doubled  in  the  past  5  years. 
Several  reasons  are  given  for  this  ex- 
pansion, one  being  the  "msiny  press  arti- 
cles on  the  problems  in  harvesting  U.S. 
citrus  following  the  end  of  the  bracero 
program."  Another  reason  is  given  as 
"the  need  in  Mexico  for  crops  that  re- 
quire more  hand  labor  than  the  basic 
field  crops." 

The  attraction  to  American  capital  is 
obvious.  The  same  report  gives  the  mini- 
mum wages  paid  in  various  parts  of 
Mexico  per  8-hour  day.  For  1965-66 
these  are  reported  as  $1.72  per  day  on 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  $1.48  in 
Veracruz,  and  $1.42  in  Montemorelos. 
Social  security  adds  about  10  percent  to 
these  rates,  the  report  says.  SklUed 
wages  are  higher,  it  adds,  but  few  are 
paid  over  $3  per  day. 

Compare  this  pay  with  the  domestic 
wages  and  we  find  that  hoiu-ly  wages  on 
the  farms  in  Florida  are  nearly  as  high 
as  the  dally  wages  in  Mexico. 


The  upsurge  in  Citrus  production — 
oranges  and  tangerines — in  Mexico  is 
illustrated  by  the  jump  of  the  number 
of  trees  from  14.500,000  trees  in  1961  to 
34,900,000  in  1966.  Over  half  of  these 
are  concentrated  in  the  state  of  Vera- 
cruz and  close  to  wattr  transportation  to 
this  country. 

The  expansion  aimed  at  the  American 
market  is,  however,  not  confined  to  citrus 
crops.  Fresh  tomato  production  has  also 
climbed  sharply  and  other  vegetable 
products  are  on  the  upgrade.  Fresh 
tomato  exports  from  Mexico  have  risen 
to  a  record  high. 

The  trend  in  strawberry  production  in 
Mexico  is  also  alarming  for  our  growers. 
Mexican  production  has  more  than  dou- 
bled in  the  last  4  years.  U.S.  imports  of 
frozen  strawberries  have  risen  from  23 
million  pounds  in  the  1959-61  period  to 
51.8  million  pounds  in  1965.  In  1966  they 
ran  ahead  of  1965.  Meantime  Mexico  is 
pushing  us  out  of  the  Canadian  market. 

Mr.  President,  w^hat  more  do  we  need 
to  point  up  the  trend  which  I  believe  to 
be  a  direct  result  of  the  policies  adopted 
by  our  Government  toward  our  growers? 
The  outlook  for  greater  expansion  in 
nearby  coimtries  and  islands  is  vei-y 
bright.  The  outlook  for  the  American 
grower  is  proportionately  bad. 

The  answer  to  my  first  question  then 
is  that  a  growing  share  of  the  American 
consumption  of  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
the  kind  grown  in  Florida,  with  the  in- 
tensive utilization  of  the  State's  land  re- 
sources, will  in  the  future  shift  beyond 
our  boimdaries  if  present  policies  are  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

The  second  question  has  to  do  with 
higher  costs.  Unquestionably  increased 
costs  in  the  past  year  have  been  sufficient 
to  denote  a  trend.  This  will  be  aggra- 
vated as  a  result  of  Public  Law  89-601. 
Costs  will  rise,  and  this  will  produce  two 
effects  that  will  be  injiunous  to  our  farm 
labor.  One  of  these  is  feverish  exertion 
to  achieve  greater  mechanization  of  both 
growing  and  harvest  operations,  thus 
leading  to  massive  displacement  of  work- 
ers. The  other  will  be  acceleration  of 
investment  of  American  capital  in  farm- 
ing operations  in  Mexico  and  the  islands 
and  other  areas  already  mentioned.  This 
is  already  well  underway.  It  means  es- 
sentially that  while  we  have  virtually  cut 
off  the  access  of  foreign  workers  to  our 
farms,  we  are  taking  our  work  to  them 
on  their  home  grounds. 

This  course  of  investment  effectively 
circimivents  the  higher  costs  incurred 
In  this  country  by  the  policies  designed 
in  theory  to  help  American  farm  labor. 
Thus  we  produce  some  bizarre  effects 
through  legislative  and  administrative 
action  that  refuses  to  be  guided  by  the 
facts  in  the  premises. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  unthinkable 
that  on  top  of  this  cTrtdence  of  rising  im- 
ports and  increasing  farm  costs  in  this 
country,  it  would  be  proposed  to  cut  our 
tariffs  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  Yet, 
under  the  Keimedy  round,  and  under  the 
ground  rules  agreed  to  in  Geneva,  we  are 
conunitted  to  a  50-percent  tariff  cut 
"across  the  board  with  a  bare  minimum 
of  exceptions." 

I  must  repeat  that  I  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  we  should  knowingly  com- 
mit ourselves  to  such  a  course  as  I  have 


described.  Therefore,  I  have  introduced 
the  joint  resolution,  cosponsored  by 
some  of  my  colleagues,  that  would  re- 
move all  agricultural  products  that  prior 
to  1965  were  grown  or  harvested  with 
the  substantial  help  of  foreign  workers 
admitted  lawfully  into  this  country  for 
the  purpose,  from  the  possibility  of 
further  tariff  reduction. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  13)  to 
require  the  removal  of  certain  agricul- 
tural products  from  negotiation  of  tariff 
reductions  imder  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Holland  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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RANDOLPH  INTRODUCES  HIS 
EIGHTH  JOINT  RESOLUTION  FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
TO  EXTEND  FRANCHISE  TO  18- 
YEAR-OLD  CITIZENS  IN  FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  not  present  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday  to  express  my 
delight  that  our  majority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  8,  to  lower  the  voting  age  to 
18.  I  am,  of  course,  also  delighted  to 
note  that  his  resolution  has  so  many 
splendid  Senators  as  cosponsors — includ- 
ing my  beloved  friend.  Senator  Dirksen. 
Since  1942,  when  I  introduced  my  first 
resolution  on  this  subject,  Mr.  President, 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  our  citi- 
zens of  18  years  and  older  has  been  a 
cause  quite  dear  to  my  heart. 

I  am  introducing  today  my  eighth 
joint  resolution  proposing  such  an  ex- 
tension through  the  process  of  amending 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
My  thinking  on  this  subject  has  not 
changed  since,  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1942,  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  354.  I  had  then, 
as  I  have  now,  the  utmost  confidence  in 
our  young  citizens'  ability  to  think,  to 
weigh  issues,  and  to  make  judicial  deci- 
sions on  matters  closely  affecting  their 
futures.  That  this  opinion  is  shared  by 
many  official  and  quasi-official  groups— 
within  the  Government  as  well  as  in  the 
private  sector  of  our  Nation — is  made 
abundantly  clear  by  the  following  partial 
list  of  those  responsibilities  which  our 
18-year-old  citizens  now  share  with  the 
rest  of  society : 

They  share  the  burden  of  fighting  our 
wars; 

They  share  the  burden  of  paying  our 
taxes;- 

They  stand  responsible  in  adult,  not 
juvenile,  courts  of  law; 

They  stand  responsible  for  the  welfare 
and  the  lives  of  their  own  wives  and  chil- 
dren; 

They  stand  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
their  fellow  citizens  traveling  on  our 
streets  and  highways,  for  we  allow  them 
to  operate  motor  vehicles; 

They  bear  the  burden  of  the  future  of 
their  families,  for  we  allow  them  to  make 
wills  and  to  purchase  insurance; 


They  bear  the  biurden  of  the  financial 
consequences  of  their  own  actions,  for  we 
allow  them  to  be  sued; 

And  they  are.  finally,  responsible  for 
their  own  ultimate  social  future,  for  we 
gjlow  them  to  choose  their  own  profes- 
sions. ^  ,  . 
Mr  President,  I  shall  not  speak  at 
length  in  support  of  this  measure.  The 
arguments  for  this  extension  of  the 
franchise  are  well  known  and  numerous. 
The  arguments  raised  by  opponents  of 
this  proposal  are  equally  well  known  and, 
I  believe,  unconvincing  in  view  of  the 
foregoing  statements  relating  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities we  already  extend  to  our 
youthful  citizens. 

I  ask,  however,  that  I  may  have  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  following  items: 

The  White  House  press  release  of  De- 
cember 20,  1963,  on  the  report  of  the 
Cwnmission  on  Registration  and  Voting 
Particip>ation,  with  appendix  1. 

A  list  of  proposals  lowering  the  age 

limit  for  voting— 69th  to  88th  Congresses. 

Article    from   the   Christian   Science 

Monitor,  "Is  an  18-Year-Old  Ready  To 

Vote?"  July  23,  1965. 

Remarks  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  on  April  3, 
1961,  upon  introduction  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  71. 

Article  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Friday,  January  13,  1967,  "Re- 
sponsible Students  at  Berkeley." 

I  would  like  to  add  one  brief  comment 
with  reference  to  the  last  article  men- 
tioned, Mr.  President.  For  many,  many 
years  I  have  been  involved  with  students 
on  the  campuses  of  this  great  Nation.  I 
have  met  with  them,  spoken  with  them, 
and  listened  to  them.  And  I  want  to 
state  unequivocally  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  our  college  students  today  are  se- 
rious-minded, hard-workhig,  idealistic 
young  men  and  women — for  whom  I  can- 
not help  but  have  the  very  highest 
regard. 

Mr.  President,  although  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  8  has  been  referred,  already, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  i^e 
joint  resolution  I  now  Introduce  will 
soon  follow  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and 
without  objection,  the  items  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  14) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of 
age  or  older,  introduced  by  Mr.  R.kn- 
dolph.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
tlUe,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph are  as  follows: 

lA  White  House  press  release,  Dec.  20,  1963] 
Remarks  of   the   President   Upon   Accept- 
ance OF  THE  Report  of  the  Commission 
ON  Registration  and  Voting  Participation 
I  am  pleased  to  receive  today  the  Report 
or  the  Commission  on  Registration  and  vot- 
ing Participation.    The  Commission  Is  here 
with  me  this  morning  to  witness  the  sign- 
ing   of    the    extension    of    the    President's 
Commission  on  ReglstraUon  and  Voting  Par- 
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tlcipatlon.    Very   shortly    I   wlU   sign    that 
Executive  Order. 

President  Kennedy's  action  In  appointing 
this  Commission  was  motivated  by  his  deep 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  democracy. 
This  Report  is  the  result  of  a  very  long  and 
very  serious  study.  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  this  bipartisan  Commission 
for  the  excellent  job  they  have  done  and 
for  the  results  of  their  efforts. 

We  should  be  deeply  concerned  that  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Americans  of  voting 
age  cast  ballots  In  Presidential  elections. 
In  other  words,  one  out  of  every  three  quail- 
fled  Americans  do  not  vote  In  a  Presidential 
election,  and  lees  than  half  do  so  In  elections 
for  Members  of  Congress.  So  it  is  disturbing 
that  our  National  record  of  voter  participa- 
tion compares  so  unfavorably  with  other 
democratic  countries.  This  Report  IdenU- 
fies  many  of  the  causes  for  this.  It  calls 
attention  to  the  Uttle  recognized  fact  that 
restrictive  statutes  and  procedures  deny 
many  of  our  citizens  the  right  to  register 
and  vote,  or  at  least  make  It  difficult  or 
virtually  Impossible  for  them  to  do  so. 
Such  denials  contradict  one  of  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded,  the  principle  of  government  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

The  Commission  has  made  an  Important 
contribution    to   Improving    our   democratic 
system  by  offering  specific  recommendations 
to  meet  the  problem.    These  recommenda- 
tions are  directed  to  the  States.     Great  dis- 
parity exists  among  the  States  In  their  elec- 
tion laws  and  practices,  but  even  the  most 
advanced  State  can  profit  by  measuring  its 
own  electoral  machinery  against  these  rec- 
ommended standards  that  we  have  put  In 
the  Report.     In   that   regard,   the   Conunls- 
sion's  proposal  that  each  State  establish  a 
State  body  to  review  Its  election  laws  In  the 
light   of   this   Report   Is   both   constructive 
and  desirable.    I  am  hopeful  that  In  each 
State  where  such  a  review  Is  not  already  un- 
derway the  Governor  and  legislative  leaders 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  this  sug- 
gestion.    I  shall  send  a  copy  of  the  Report 
to  each  governor  with  that  request. 

The  Report  Is  useful  In  that  It  points  out 
the  problem  and  suggests  remedies,  but  the 
solution  depends  upon  further  action.  In 
order  to  provide  Impetus  for  consideration  of 
the  Commission's  proposals  by  the  individ- 
ual States  and  to  provide  further  Informa- 
tion and  services  for  those  States  desiring 
assistance,  I  am  today  Issuing  an  Executive 
Order  extending  the  life  of  the  Commission 
on  Registration  and  Voter  Participation  un- 
til March  30,  1964.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  have  graciously  consented  to 
continue  serving.  I  am  also  very  hopeful 
after  a  conversation  with  Senator  Holland, 
who  is  author  of  the  repeal  of  the  poU  tar 
amendment,  that  by  that  Ume  we  can  have 
action  taken  by  other  States  that  will  assure 
that  the  poll  tax  will  be  repealed.  I  call 
upon  both  poUtlcal  parties,  RepubUcans  and 
Democrats,  the  governors  and  officials  of 
each  State  in  the  Union,  and  all  citizens,  to 
Join  this  effort.  Only  through  concerted 
action  can  we  secure  for  aU  the  right  to  vote 
without  unnecessary  or  unreasonable  restric- 
tions. 

For  Instance,  I  am  told  that  It  Is  easier 
today  to  buy  a  destructive  weapon,  a  gun,  m 
a  hardware  store,  than  It  Is  to  vote.  The 
whole  problem  that  we  have  in  each  State 
In  this  Union,  In  each  precinct  In  each  State, 
Is  to  make  It  easier  for  people  to  vote  Instead 
of  harder.  Why  should  we  make  It  difficult 
for  people  to  vote?  It  Is  easier  now  to  reg- 
ister and  enlist  In  the  Service  in  many  cases 
than  it  Is  to  vote.  Why  should  a  man  have 
an  easy  path  provided  for  him  to  go  and 
fight,  but  a  difficult  path  for  him  to  go  and 
vote? 

I  would  say  that  we  should  make  It  as 
easy  for  a  man  to  vote  as  for  a  man  to  serve 
in  the  Armed  Services.     I  am  hopeful  that 


in  the  next  Presidential  election  three  out 
of  every  three  eUglble  voters  will  vote  for 
their  President  Instead  of  only  two  out  of 
every  three. 


Appendix  1 

Members  of  the  Commission:  Richard  M. 
Scammon,  Chairman;  Bert  L.  Bennett,  Bren- 
dan Byrne,  Robert  A.  Forsythe,  Evron  M. 
Klrkpatrlck,  Bradshaw  Mlntener,  John  A. 
Perkins,  Ruth  Schertz  PhUUps,  Roy  L.  Reu- 
ther,  Victoria  Schuck,  Leon  H.  Washington, 
Jr. 

Recommendations : 

I.  Each  State  Should  Create  a  Cotamlsslon 
on  Registration  and  Voting  Participation. 
or  UtiUze  Some  Other  Existing  State  Ma- 
chinery To  Survey  in  DetaU  Its  Election 
Law  and  Practices. 

n.  Voter  Registration  Should  Be  Easily 
Accessfcle  to  All  Citizens. 

III.  State  Residence  Requirements  Should 
Not  Exceed  Six  Months. 

rv.  Local  Residence  Requirements  Should 
Not  Exceed  30  Days. 

V.  New  State  Residents  Should  Be  Allowed 
To  Vote  for  President. 

VI.  Voter  Registration  Should  Extend  as 
Close  to  Election  Day  as  Possible,  and 
Should  Not  End  More  Than  Three  or  Pour 
Weeks  Before  Election  Day. 

VII.  Voter  Lists  ShotUd  Be  Kept  Current. 

VIII.  No  Citizen's  Registration  Should  Be 
Cancelled  for  Failure  to  Vote  In  Any  Period 
Less  Than  Pour  Years. 

IX.  Voter  Registration  Lists  Should  Be 
Used  Only  for  Electoral  Purposes. 

X.  States  Should  Provide  Absentee  Regis- 
tration for  Voters  Who  Cannot  Register  In 
Person. 

XI.  Literacy  Tests  Should  Not  Be  a  ReqiU- 
slte  for  Voting. 

XH.  Election  Day  Should  Be  Proclaimed  a 
National  Day  of  Dedication  to  Our  Ameri- 
can Democracy. 

Xin.  Polling  Places  Should  Be  So 
Equipped  as  To  Eliminate  Long  Waiting 
Periods. 

XIV.  Polling  Places  Should  Be  Open 
Throughout  the  Day  and  Remain  Open  Un- 
til at  Least  9  p.m. 

XV.  The  State  Should  Provide  Every  Pos- 
sible Protection  Against  Election  Fraud. 

XVI.  Voting  by  Persons  18  Years  of  Age 
Should  Be  Considered  by  the  States  (full 
text  given  here). 

The  Commission  is  concerned  over  the 
low-voter  participation  of  the  age  group 
from  21  to  30.  We  believe  a  major  reason 
for  this  low  turnout  Is  that,  by  the  time 
they  have  turned  21  (the  minimum  voting 
age  In  46  of  the  50  States)  many  young 
people  are  so  far  removed  from  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  educational  process  that  their 
Interest  In  public  affairs  has  waned.  Some 
may  be  lost  as  voters  for  the  rest  of  their 
Uves. 

Despite  the  growing  enrollment  in  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  It  is  a  fact  that 
only  a  minority  of  Americans  are  still  In 
school  when  they  near  or  reach  their  21st 
birthdays.  We  believe  that  each  State 
should  carefully  consider  reducing  the  mini- 
mum voting  age  to  18. 

If  18  Is  adopted  as  a  minimum  age,  we 
also  recommend  programs  imder  which  regis- 
tration of  students  could  be  facilitated,  j)er- 
haps  through  voter  registration  days  at  high 
schools  themselves. 

States  might  also  Incorporate  In  the  cur- 
riculum of  high  school  senior  classes  a  three- 
point  plan  of  action  to  Inspire  good  citizen- 
ship: 

(1)  Explanation  of  the  importance  of  a 
single  vote  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

(2)  Information  on  the  requirements  and 
mechanics  of  registration. 

(3)  Demonstration  of  the  actual  process 
of  voting  In  the  local  community. 

If  such  citizenship  programs  are  to  be 
developed.  It  Is  clear  that  teacher  training 
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muBt  be  improved  alao  to  Insvire  that  teacb- 
era  Have  a  firm  grasp  of  tbe  principles  upon 
which  good  citizenship  rests. 

XVH.  Candidacy  Should  Be  Open  to  All. 

XVni.  The  Right  to  Vote  Should  Be  Ex- 
tended to  Those  Living  on  Federal  Reserva- 
tions. 

XIX.  Absentee  Voting  by  Mall  Should  Be 
Allowed  for  AU  Who  Are  Absent  Prom  Home 
on  Primary  or  General  xnectlon  Day. 

•KTC  The  Poll  Tax  as  a  Qualification  for 
Voting  Should  Be  Eliminated. 

XXI.  Each  State  Should  Keep  Informed 
on  Other  States,  Practices  and  Innovations 
In  Election  Administration. 

[From  the  Library  of  Congress  J 

List  of  Proposals  Loweeinc  the  Ace  Lmrr 

FOR  Voting    (69th-88th  Congresses) 

THE    77TH    CONGRESS 

8J.  Res.  166.  Suffrage  for  citizens  18  years 
of  age  or  older.  October  19,  1942.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Vandenberg.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  352.  Suffrage  for  citizens  18  years 
of  age  in  all  elections  for  Federal  Officers. 
October  19. 1942.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Wlcker- 
Bham.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H J.  Res.  354.  Suffrage  for  citizens  18  years 
of  age  or  older.  October  21,  1942.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Randolph.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  366.  Suffrage  for  citizens  18  years 
of  age  or  older.  October  27,  1942.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Johnson.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

THE    TSTH    CONGRESS 

SJ.  Res.  7.  Suffrage  for  citizens  18  years 
of  age  or  older.  January  7, 1943.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Vandenberg.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S  J.  Res.  89.  Suffrage  for  citizens  18  years 
of  age  or  older,  October  25. 1943.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Kllgore.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

aj.  Res.  8.  Suffrage  for  citizens  18  years 
of  age  or  older.  January  6,  1943.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  FlBh.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Ee6.  33.  Suffrage  for  cltlzena  19  years 
of  age  or  older.  January  6.  1943.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Snyder.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

B.J.Re8. 34.  Siiffrage  for  persons  18  years 
of  age  in  all  elections  for  Federal  Officers. 
January  6,  1943.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Wick- 
ersham.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  39.  Suffrage  for  citizens  18  years 
of  age  or  older.  January  7, 1943.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Randolph.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  (Hearings  held  on 
Oct.  20.  1943) 

H-J.Res.  71.  Suffrage  for  citizens  18  years 
of  age  or  older.  January  26,  1943.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Lane.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  167.  Suffrage  for  citizens  18  years 
of  age  or  older.  September  28.  1943.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Furlong.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE    79TH   CONGRESS 

a  J.  Res.  17.  Suffrage  for  citizens  18  years 
of  age  or  older.  January  18,  1945.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kllgore.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Re8.40.  S\iffrage  for  citizens  18  years 
and  older.  January  3,  1946.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Randolph.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  45.  Suffrage  for  citizens  18  years 
of  age  and  older  to  vote  for  all  Federal  Of- 
fices. January  3,  1945.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Wickersham.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  J.  Res.  857.  Suffrage  for  all  citizens  of  age 
18  or  older.  May  23.  1946.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Johnson.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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THE    80TB    CONGRESS 

S.J.Re8. 71.  Extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  Of  age  or  older.  Febru- 
ary 19,  1947.  IntrodiKed  by  Mr.  Vandenberg. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SJ.Res.  73.  Extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older.  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1947.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Kllgore. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2120.  Extendlag  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older.  February 
20,  1947.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Klein.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  148.  Extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older.  March 
10,  1947.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Klein.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE    Siar    CONGRESS 

H.J.  Res.  122.  Extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citiaens  18  years  of  age  or  older.  January 
31,  1949.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Klein.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE     S2»    CONGRESS 

S.J.  Res.  127.  Suffr»ge  for  citizens  who  are 
18  years  of  age  or  oflder.  February  4,  1952. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Moody.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(Reported  in  the  Senate  on  July  1,  1952, 
accompanied  by  S.  R«pt.  2036.) 

H.J.  Res.  103.  Suffrage  for  citizens  18  years 
of  age  or  older.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Klein, 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  497.  Suffrage  for  citizens  who  are 
18  years  or  older.  July  5,  1952.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Doyle.  Refer»ed  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

THE     83l>    CONGRESS 

S.J.  Res.  53.  To  grant  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote.  March  2,  1953.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Langet.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(Reported  in  the  Senate  on  March  15. 
1954  accompanied  by  S.  Rept.  1075.) 

8.J.  Res.  64.  To  giant  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  Have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vot«.  April  1,  1953.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrey.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  103.  To  gj-ant  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  Jiave  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote.  July  18,  1953.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Morse.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary- 

S.J.Res.  112.  To  grant  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vot«.  January  7,  1954.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Knowland.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  30.  To  grant  to  citizens  of  the 
United^tates  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vot«.  January  3,  1953.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Doyle.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Jpdiclary. 

H.J.  Res.  266.  Granting  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  274.  To  grant  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 

18  the  right  to  vote.  June  10,  1953.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Wickersham.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  288.  Granting  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 

19  the  right  to  vote.  June  30.  1953.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Walnwrlght.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  311.  To  grant  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote.  July  27,  1953.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Rabaut.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  341.  Relntlng  to  the  right  of  cltl- 
zena of  the  United  States,  18  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote.  January  7,  1954.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Rogers.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  342.  Relating  to  the  right  of  citi- 


zens of  the  United  States,  18  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote.  January  7,  1954.  Intro. 
duced  by  Mr.  Wldnall.  Referred  to  the  Com. 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


THE    S4TH    CONGRESS 

S.J.  Res.  40.  To  grant  to  citizens  of  vbe 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  oi 
18  the  right  to  vote.  February  8,  1955.  in. 
troduced  by  Mr.  Langer.  Referred  to  th» 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  12.  Relating  to  the  right  of  citl. 
zens  of  the  United  States,  18  years  of  m 
or  older,  to  vote.  January  5,  1955.  Intro. 
duced  by  Mr.  Diggs.  Referred  to  the  C<»i. 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  37.  To  grant  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  18  the  right  to  vote.  January  5,  1956, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Grant.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  51.  Granting  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  18  the  right  to  vote.  January  5,  1955.  In- 
troduced  by  Mr.  Keating.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  89.  To  grant  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  18  the  right  to  vote.  January  5,  1955.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Wickersham.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  93.  Relating  to  the  right  of  dtl. 
zens  of  the  United  States  18  years  of  age 
or  older  to  vote.  January  5,  1955.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Wldnall.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE    85TH   CONGRESS 

S.J.  Res.  11.  Extends  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older.  January  7, 
1957.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Dlrksen.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  34.  Extends  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older.  January  3, 
1957.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Doyle.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  51.  Extends  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older.  January  3, 
1957.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Keating.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  109.  Extends  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  IS  years  of  age  or  older.  January  3, 
1957.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Wldnall.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE    86TH    CONGRESS 

S.J.  Res.  81.  Extends  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older.    March  24, 

1959.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Keating.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  179.  Extends  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older.    March  29, 

1960.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Randolph  and 
Byrd.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  193.  Extends  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older.  January  28, 
1959.  Introducted  by  Mr.  Wldnall.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  515.  Extends  the  right  to  vote  to 
all  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older.  Septem- 
ber 1,  1959.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hechler.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE    STTH    CONGRESS 

S.J.  Res.  20.  Granting  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote.  January  5,  1961.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kefauver.  Referred  to  the 
CQmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  54.  Granting  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote.  February  24.  1961. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Dlrksen.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  67.  Granting  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  age  of  18 
the  right  to  vote.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Keating. 
March  22,  1961.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  71.  Granting  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older.  April  3,  1961. 
Introduced  by  Messrs.  Randolph  and  Byrd. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJ  Res.  81.  Relating  to  the  right  of  clt- 
.«n«  of  the  United  States  18  years  of  age  or 
^„  to  vote.  January  3,  1961.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  WidnaU.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ  Res.  350.  Relating  to  the  right  of  clt- 
i«nB  of  the  United  States  18  years  of  age  or 
Sder  to  vote.  March  29,  1961.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Diggs.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJ  Res.  368.  Relating  to  the  right  of  cit- 
izens of  the  United  SUtes  18  years  of  age 
OT  older  to  vote.  April  13,  1961.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Ellsworth.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

THE  88TH  CONGRESS 

SJ.Res.  2.  Extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older.  January  14, 
1963.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SJ.Res. 38.  Extends  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older.  February  5, 
1B63.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Keating  and 
Kefauver.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  941.  Granting  the  right  to  vote  to 

citizens  of  the  United  States  18  years  or  older. 

March  4,  1964.    Introduced  by  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Grover  S.  Williams, 

Legislative     Attorney,     American     Law 

Division,  January  4,  1965. 


(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  23. 
19651 
Is  AN  18- Year-Old  Ready  To  Vote? 
(By  Gall  Matthews) 
Instead  of  sitting  back  and  wishing   18- 
year-olds  could  vote,  a  group  of  young  adults 
IB  doing   something   about   it.    The    newly 
founded  Connecticut   Organization   for   18- 
Tear-Old  Voting  hopes  more  young  people 
will  Join  the  cause.    Shortly  after  the  Con- 
necticut organization  started  rolling,  a  group 
of  Massachusetts  teens  started  a  Bimilar  pro- 
gram in  the  sister  state.     (A  bill  has  been 
filed  on  the  issue  and  is  before  the  Bay  State 
Legislature  now.)     However,   in  fighting   to 
lower  the  voting  age  from  21  to  IB,  their  role 
as  reformers   won't   be   an   easy   one.     For 
they  are  trying  to  upset  a  centuries-old  tra- 
diUon. 

The  law  setting  the  voting  age  minimum 
at  21 — drafted  by  pioneer  English  settlers  of 
the  United  States — seems  downright  medi- 
eval in  the  space  era.  No  wonder.  It  is  ac- 
tually based  on  statutes  dating  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Ancient  English  Common  Law,  from  which 
many  United  States  laws  were  derived,  states 
that  there  were  several  ages  at  which  men  of 
different  classes  of  medieval  English  society 
reached  the  legal  status  of  adulthood. 

"The  young  burgess  is  of  f\ill  age  when 
he  can  count  money  and  measure  cloth;  the 
young  spokesman  when  he  is  15;  the  tenant 
by  knight's  service  when  he  is  21,"  it  ex- 
plains in  the  "History  of  English  Law"  by 
Pollock  and  Maltland. 

In  those  times,  a  serf  could  till  his  own 
land  at  21,  and  a  soldier  who  had  some  rela- 
tionship to  the  Crown  could  become  a  knight 
at  21. 

This,  then,  is  the  archaic  concept  the 
young  members  of  the  Bay  State  and  Con- 
necticut VOTES  (Vindication  of  Twenty- 
Elghteen  Suffrage)  organizations  are  striving 
to  condemn  to  the  scrap  heap. 

The  idea  for  such  an  organization  began 
when  Joe  Dolan  of  Wethersfleld,  Conn.,  was 
cochairman  of  his  high-school  political- 
affairs  association.  The  history  teacher  pre- 
sented the  question  on  18-year-olds  voting 
and  Joe  thought  the  issue  was  absurd  I  He 
reviewed  the  whole  issue  as  it  would  affect 
the  18-to-20-year-old8  (some  85,000)  In  Con- 
necticut. 

The  Connecticut  organization  feels  that 
moet  young  people  have  sufficient  and  sub- 
stantial maturity  to  allow  them  to  vote.    It 


cites  several  instances  where  18  is  the  age 
to  assume  responsibility. 

Insurance  companies  state  an  adult  is  18 
years  and  older.  Penal  codes  affect  the 
18-year-old  Just  as  the  21-year-old.  Pension 
and  welfare  cases  are  treated  equally  regard- 
less of  whether  the  person  is  18  or  21. 
Eighteen  U  also  the  age  when  a  young  man 
can  be  drafted  to  fight  for  his  country.  One 
can  enter  the  ClvU  Service  at  18,  one  is  taxed 
at  18  without  representation,  and  one  can 
marry  at  18. 

In  the  time  span  between  18,  when  a  per- 
son is  Just  out  of  high  school,  to  21,  when 
eligible  to  vote,  is  when  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence set  in. 

The  habit  of  voting  should  be  foirmed  at 
the  ripest  time.  Those  for  18-year-old  voting 
point  out  that  we  need  proper  balance. 
"Older  folks  vote  who  cling  to  the  past  and 
old  ideas  and  ways.  We  need  the  young, 
honest  approach  without  political  strings," 
claims  a  supporter. 

Recorded  as  favoring  18-year-old  suffrage 
are-  President  Kennedy,  former  President 
Eisenhower,  former  Vice  President  Nixon, 
Ambassador  Stevenson.  Governor  Rockefeller, 
Senators  Kefauver,  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
and  Dlrksen,  along  with  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Douglas. 

European  historian  and  outstanding  schol- 
aj,  H.  Stuart  Hughes,  a  Havard  professor, 
feels:  "Physically,  socially,  and  intellectually, 
youths  are  maturing  faster  and  earlier  than 
a  generation  £igo.  In  our  society,  the  stand- 
ard of  what  constitutes  'coming-of-age' 
should  be  lowered  to  18.  Eighteen-year-olds 
read  more  and  know  more  than  many  adults. 
In  many  instances,  a  person  of  18,  graduated 
from  high  school,  is  better  informed  on  vital 
world  and  national  problems  than  older 
people.  Adults  are  frequently  too  occupied 
with  private  Uves  and  problems  of  family  and 
finances  to  worry  about  matters  seemingly 
far  removed  from  them." 

Why  do  18-year-olds  think  they  have  sub- 
stantial maturity  and  sufficient  experience  to 
vote?  "Experience  is  a  continual  process  in 
Ufe,"  VOTES  replies.  "Real  experience  does 
not  come  from  observation,  but  from  par- 
ticipation. An  18-year-old  today  is  much 
more  mature  than  his  parents  were  when 
they  were  18."  A  much  higher  percentage  of 
18-year-olds  have  a  better  education  than 
their  parents,  let  alone  their  forebears. 

The  history  of  the  18-year-oid  suffrage 
dates  back  to  1770  when  there  were  attempts 
to  draft  a  lower  voting  age  in  state  constitu- 
tions. In  1954,  President  Eisenhower  advo- 
cated the  18-year-old  siiffrage  and  in  the 
same  year  a  conBtitutional  amendment  bill 
failed  to  get  two- thirds  passage  by  the  United 
States  Senate  with  five  votes.  It  faUed  only 
because  the  Senate  felt  it  involved  states 
rights.  In  1961,  the  Justice  Department  ad- 
vocated a  constitutional  amendment  to  give 
18-year-oldB  the  ballot. 

Votes  supporters  feel  that  a  nation  dis- 
trustful of  its  youth,  "is  a  nation  that  does 
not  have  the  vision  to  endure."  They  point 
to  Kentucky,  a  state  that  gave  their  18-year- 
olds  that  ballot  in  1956  and  80  percent  of 
almost  200,000  between  18-20  went  to  the 
polls.  Georgia  Juniors  made  up  20  percent 
of  the  electorate  alter  being  given  the  right 
to  vote.  Gallup  Polls  In  1954  showed  that  77 
percent  would  go  to  the  polls  If  given  the 
chance. 

Votes  backers  have  got  a  hard  struggle 
ahead  to  fight  the  old  cllch6s — cynicism,  and 
Congress.  Lowering  the  voting  age  has  been 
a  high-school  debating  issue  for  many  years. 
Some  adults  are  ignoring  the  group,  feel  their 
cause  will  never  be  legislated,  or  are  laugh- 
ing at  it.  But,  the  issue  shouldn't  be  quickly 
shoved  aside.  The  groups  advocating  the 
18-year-old  voter  are  alive  and  spouting  with 
intelligent,  alert,  go-getting  youth.  Some 
laughed,  too,  at  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Move- 
ment which  ended  vrith  the  19th  Amend- 
ment, and  until  1870  the  Negro's  right  to 
vote  was  thwarted.     Eighteen  other  co\m- 


tries,    including    the    Soviet   Union,    Israel, 
Turkey,  and  Brazil  allow  their  IB-year-olds 

to  vote. 

It's  really  interesting  to  talk  to  someone 
who  is  vehemently  against  the  18-year-old 
voter.  His  reason?  Generally  that  "the  18- 
year-old  lacks  maturity  and  Judgment  to  cast 
a  vote  .  .  .  what  will  the  country  come  to?" 
Then  ask  that  same  person  why  he  wants  a 
certain  candidate  to  win  an  election.  Some- 
times he  makes  a  Ughtwelght  attempt  to 
point  out  the  candidate's  experience,  and 
then  often  includes  a  personality  Judgment 
rather  than  a  Judgment  based  on  facts.  "Oh, 
he's  so  good  loolting";  "He's  a  family  man"; 
"His  family's  store  sells  such  good  eggs  and 
butter,"  etc.,  etc.  Some  voters  today  base 
their  decisions  on  what  kind  of  a  television 
actor  the  candidate  is.  Does  this  make  an 
intelligent  electorate? 

Clinton  Rossiter  in  "Goals  for  Americans" 
writes: 

"The  American  future  rests  rather  on  the 
quality  of  otu-  votes  .  .  .  and  of  our  par- 
ticipation of  every  kind  .  .  .  than  it  does  on 
the  quantity.  What  America  needs  Is  not 
more  voters,  but  more  good  voters,  men  and 
women  who  are  Informed,  imderstandlng 
and  reasonable.  To  produce  such  men  and 
women  in  ever  larger  numbers  should  be  a 
major  goal  of  all  labors  to  preserve  American 
democracy." 


Voting  Responsibujtt  Shottld  Be  Extended 
TO  18-Year-Old  CmzENS;  Constitdtion 
Shottld  Be  Amended 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Randolph,  Apr.  3, 1961) 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  President,  when  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
introduced  a  resolution  more  than  18  years 
ago  to  amend  the  Constitution  and  extend 
voting  rights  to  18-year-olds.  My  Interest 
in  this  matter  has  not  abated  during  the  al- 
most two  decades  which  have  intervened. 
On  March  29,  1960,  I  presented  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  179  for  this  purpose.  Senator 
Btrd,  of  West  Virginia,  Joined  me  In  intro- 
duction of  the  measure  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution to  provide  for  such  voting. 

It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  observe  that 
this  concern  is  shared  by  other  members  of 
this  body,  and  particularly  by  our  able  col- 
leagues, the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kepatjver]  ,  the  Jimior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kxatino]  and  the  leader  of  the 
minority,  the  eloquent  Junior  Senator  from 
niinols  [Mr.  DiRKSEN] — each  of  whom  has 
Independently  submitted  such  a  resolution 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  shall  not  presume  upon  the  time  of  the 
Senate  in  order  to  relate  the  arguments  which 
are  well  known  to  all  of  us.  However,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest and  value  to  summarize  the  actions 
of  the  individual  States  in  this  field,  and  to 
note  the  present  status  of  age  reqtxirements 
that  prevail  in  the  various  States. 

ALASKA  AND  HAWAII  ACT 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  mere  coincidence  or  an 
accident  of  history  that  the  two  States  most 
recently  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  hence 
the  two  which  have  achieved  statehood  under 
distinctively  modern  conditions  of  education 
and  communication,  are  among  the  few  with 
voting  Umitatlons  of  less  than  21  years.  The 
State  of  Alaska  entered  tue  Union  vinder  a 
constitution  approved  by  a  2-to-l  majority 
which  established  the  voting  age  at  19  years 
or  above.  During  the  same  year  our  friends 
in  Hawaii  were  admitted  to  the  Union  under 
a  constitution  which  provided  for  voting  at 
the  age  of  20  or  above. 

However,  the  first  State  to  take  positive 
action  in  this  field  was  the  State  of  Ocorgla, 
which  lowered  the  voting  age  to  18  by  refer- 
endum in  1943.  The  State  of  Kentucky, 
after  several  inconclusive  efforts  In  the  leg- 
islature during  the  forties  and  early  fifties, 
finally  succeeded  in  having  the  issue  put  to 
a  referendum  test,  and  in  1955  the  dtizens  of 
Kentucky  voted  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 
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ThU  18  the  roster  of  the  States,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, where  a  voting  age  of  less  than  21  pre- 
vails. But  It  Is  not  an  accurate  Index  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  other  Individual  States, 
nor  la  It  an  adequate  gage  of  the  Interest  and 
sentiment  among  the  American  people  In 
favor  of  lowering  the  voting  age. 

Since  October  21.  1942,  when  I  first  sub- 
mitted my  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  354)  In  the 
other  body— a  time  which  I  use  as  a  l)ench- 
mark  simply  becatise  It  relates  to  my  own 
actions  in  this  field— all  but  three  of  the 
States  have  taken  some  legislative  action  to 
lower  the  voting  age,  many  of  them  having 
made  repeated  efTorts.  And  In  no  less  than 
14  States— according  to  a  study  performed 
by  the  Ubrary  of  Congress— measures  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18  have  passed  In  at 
least  one  house  of  the  legislature.  In  three 
States— Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  Teimes- 
see — such  measures  have  passed  both  houses, 
but  have  failed  for  lack  of  meeting  other  re- 
quirements of  the  amendment  procedure. 

The  PaEsnjiNG  OmcEE  (Mr.  HtrMPHBiT  In 
the  chair).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired.  ^  _      . 

Mr.  Bakdolph.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  1  additional 
minute,  since  there  are  few  Senators  who 
wish  to  make  speeches? 

The  PREsroiNO  Oftickh.  Without  objection, 
the  Senator  Is  granted  2  additional  minutes. 

IWia»TT-THIKD    AMiafDMENT    IS    RATIFIED 

Jilr.  Bawdolph.  These  actions  have  been 
taken,  Mr.  President,  without  benefit  of  the 
added  momentum  which  would  accrue  If 
there  were  a  national  movement  to  amend 
the  Federal  ConsUtutlon.  We  have  recently 
seen  how  effective  such  an  effort  can  be  m 
the  record  time  In  which  the  23d  amendment 
was  ratified  by  the  States. 

Gratifying  though  It  Is  to  see  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  their  plight  was  no  less 
real  or  urgent  than  that  of  the  mUUons 
of  18  to  21  year  olds  who  bear  so  many 
of  the  responslblUUes  of  citizenship  with- 
out this  most  essential  prerogative.  It  is, 
therefore.  In  the  hope  of  correcting  this 
Inequity  that  I  submit  this  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution  and  extend  the 
right  to  vote  to  cUtzens  18  years  of  age  or 
older. 

I  ask  that  the  Joint  resolution  be  appro- 
priately referred  and  printed  In  the  Rxcobd 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  Prksidinc  OmcEB.  The  Joint  reso- 
lution win  be  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objection,  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Bes.  71)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  extending  the  right  to 
vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph  (for  himself, 
and  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States: 
"  'AXTICUC  — 
"  •Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to'  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  bythe  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  age.  The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

"  'Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless   It  shall   have   been   ratified   as   an 


amendmeni  to  the  Conttltutlon  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its 
submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress.'  " 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Jan.  13,  1967] 
MiRKOB  or  Opinion:   Responsible  Students 
AT  Berkelet 
(Prom  a  talk  by  Prof.  Garff  B.  Wilson. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley) 
The  student  on  the  Berkeley  campus  has 
been  defamed  and  cartcatured.    The  repre- 
sentative   student    Is    not    a    beatnik   or    a 
weirdie  or  a  rebel.    He  Is  a  clean-cut,  serious, 
InteUigent,  idealistic  student  deeply  involved 
in  his  studies,  proud  Of  his  university,  and 
keenly  aware  of  his  responsibilities  as  a  citi- 
zen.   News  media  seldom  give  the  represenU- 
tlve  student  einy   notice.     Newspapers,  TV, 
and  radio  record  what  is  bizarre  and  sensa- 
tional.    For  example: 

You  are  aware  that  In  December,  1964,  773 
people  were  arrested  in  Sproul  Hall  sit-in. 
Do  you  know  that  la  that  same  semester 
3,540  undergrads  made  the  honor  roll  with 
B  average  or  better?  A  year  later  the  per- 
centage was  raised  one  point — to  22  percent. 
You  read  that  hundreds  of  dollars  were 
raised  in  December,  1D64,  to  ball  out  sit-in 
students.  Do  you  know  that  In  the  same  se- 
mester $9,062  were  raised  by  students  for  Cal 
Camp  for  underprivileged  children,  staffed 
by  50  volunteer  students? 

You  read  that  last  year  four  students  were 
suspended  for  participation  in  so-caUed 
"dirty  word"  demonstration.  Do  you  know 
that  m  the  same  year.  262  students  spent 
20,000  hours  in  Resource  Volunteer  Program 
tutoring  students  In  Berkeley  public  schools? 
You  read  that  this  year  three  or  four  stu- 
dents were  disciplined  for  defying  campus 
rules.  Do  you  know  that  10  times  that  num- 
ber cleaned  off  200  cubic  feet  of  refuse  from  a 
Berkeley  hillside,  removed  200  old  tires  from 
Albany  mud  flat,  and  cleaned  up  the  east  side 
of  Aquatic  Park?  This  was  volunteer  work. 
You  read  that  this  year  mobs,  including 
some  students,  have  marched  in  parades  pro- 
testing Vietnam  war.  Did  you  know  that 
there  are  now  serving  (or  have  recently 
served)  overseas  in  Peace  Corps  560  Cal  stu- 
dents, far  more  than  from  any  other  campus 
in  the  nation — and  to  you  know  that  this 
spring  more  than  1,000  additional  Cal  stu- 
dents applied  to  serve? 

You  read  that  Vietnam  Day  Committee 
held  a  "rowdy"  danoe  In  the  campus  gym. 
Do  you  know  that  last  year  205  students 
Joined  VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America),  and  many  more  are  in  process  of 
Joining? 

You  read  that  last  March  about  800  stu- 
dents walked  out  of  the  Greek  Theater  to 
protest  appearance  of  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg,  but  are  you  aware  that  12,000  re- 
mained to  give  him  more  standing  ovations 
than  any  Charter  Day  speaker  has  had. 

You  have  read  that  frats  hold  beer  busts, 
break  windows,  and  swipe  street  signs.  Do 
you  know  that  for  more  than  30  years  the 
frats  at  Cal  have  financed  a  Big  Brother  Pro- 
gram in  Berkeley  to  help  rehabilitate  delin- 
quent boys?  Do  you  know  that  last  term, 
all-frat  scholastic  average  was  2.61  compared 
to  an  all-llvlng  groi|p  average  of  2.55? 


STUDY  OP  ENTRY  OP  NONIMMI. 
GRANT  ALIENS  INTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  PERFORM  SERVIC^ES 
OR  LABOR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  providing  for  a 
study  of  the  provisions  and  administra- 
tion of  several  sections  in  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

This  legislation  directs  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  or  appropriate  subcommit- 
tees, to  review  the  interpretation  being 
given  to  certain  specific  sections  of  the 
act  affecting  so-called  "green-card 
holders." 

The  term  "green-card  holders"  refers 
to  citizens  resident  of  countries  along  our 
borders  who  have  obtained  permission 
from  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  cross  into  the  United  States  on 
a  daily  or  other  periodic  basis  to  per- 
form labor  or  services  in  the  United 
States. 

As  presently  written,  the  law  allows 
such  travel  to  the  United  States  by  non- 
immigrant aliens  for  employment  pur- 
poses if  their  employment  does  not  ad- 
versely affect  other  American  wage  earn- 
ers. The  determination  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  adverse  effect  Is  left  up  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

As  a  result  of  leaving  this  determina- 
tion to  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  a  history  of  conflict  and  dis- 
agreement has  developed.  My  bill  would 
merely  provide  at  this  time  for  a  study 
by  the  appropriate  Senate  committee  or 
subcommittee,  but  does  not  embody  any 
legislation  or  suggestions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  complaints  from  many  good 
friends  of  Mexican  origin  who  live  along 
the  Texas  border  and  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  that  their  jobs  are 
being  preempted  by  people  who  are  citi- 
zens and  residents  of  Mexico  and  who 
come  across  the  border  and  take  jobs 
away  from  them. 

It  is  Ukely  that  at  a  later  date  I  may 
offer  some  remedial  legislation.  For  the 
time  being,  I  should  like  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  look  into  this  matter. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution lie  on  the  table  for  1  week  so  that 
other  Senators  may  cosponsor  It  as  they 
see  fit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  will  be  held  at  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
and,  imder  the  rule,  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  22)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  follows: 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  joint  resolution 
introduced  earlier  today  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virgliia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
concerning  the  Federal  voting  age  of  18 
years  remain  at  the  desk  for  2  weeks  for 
additional  cosponsors. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


S.  Res.  22 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  imder  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  its  jurisdiction  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  Eind  review 
of  those  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  which  authorize  entry  into 
the  United  States  of  nonimmigrant  aliens 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  services  or 


labor  as  well  as  the  admlnUtratlon  of  such 
Movislons,  vsrlth  a  view  to  recommending  such 
legislative  or  administrative  modifications 
^^  respect  to  such  provisions  or  their  ad- 
ministration as  it  deems  necessary  or  desir- 
able in  the  public  Interest. 

Sec  2.  The  Committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with 
nich  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earUest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  July  31.  1967. 

Sec  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
♦be  Committee,  through  July  31,  1967,  is 
authorized  (1)  to  make  such  expenditures 
g»  it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon 
a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, faciUtles,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  Committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$50000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
lund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee. 


In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule. 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


SPAIN,  SOUTH  AFRICA,  UNITED 
STATES  ALONE  FAIL  TO  RATIFY 
ANY  HUMAN  RIGHTS  TREATY 


iXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COSPON- 
SORS—TAX-SHARING   BILL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  bill  (S.  92)  on  the  desk  which  I  intro- 
duced last  week  on  tax  sharing.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  bill  remain 
at  the  desk  until  Wednesday  of  next 
week.  I  previously  requested  it  be  held 
there  until  the  end  of  this  week;  but  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
time  be  extended  imtil  Wednesday  of 
next  week,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
additional  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  introduced,  along  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues,  S.  270,  which  provides 
for  Federal  participation  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  42-acre  manmade  island  off 
the  coast  of  California,  actually  off  the 
coast  of  my  home  county  of  Orange,  in 
which  nuclear  energy  will  be  used  to 
create  electric  p>ower  and  also  to  trans- 
form salt  water  of  the  sea  into  potable 
water  to  the  extent  of  150  million  gallons 
a  day. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  our  esteemed  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Han- 
sen], be  added  as  coauthor  of  the  bill 
at  the  next  printing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECEIPT  OF  NOMINATION  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nomination: 

Richard  F.  Pedersen,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  In  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  continue  my  daily  effort  to  rivet 
attention  upon  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  ratify  a  single  one  of  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  on  Slavery, 
Forced  Labor,  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
or  Genocide. 

It  may  be  both  interesting  and  reveal- 
ing to  my  colleagues  that  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States— which  hosted  the  foimd- 
ing  conference  in  San  Francisco  and  has 
provided  a  home  for  the  United  Na- 
tions—is one  of  only  three  nations  whicn 
has  failed  to  ratify  a  single  one  of  these 
human  rights  conventions. 

Who  have  been  our  companions  in 
apathy  and  indifference  toward  the  cause 
of  human  dignity?  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  Spain.  The  former  nation's 
record  in  the  area  of  human  rights  re- 
quires no  lengthy  statement  here.  It 
must  be  said  of  Spain,  in  that  nation's 
defense,  that  until  the  recent  national 
referendum  enabling  the  creation  of  a 
legislature,  Spain  lacked  the  ratifying 
machinery. 

But  the  United  States  has  neither  the 
tragic  history  of  South  Africa  nor  the 
constitutional  impotence  of  Spain.  Our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  signed 
these  treaties  and  our  President  submit- 
ted them  to  the  Senate. 

But  what  has  happened?  Is  the  Unit- 
ed States  truly  indifferent  to  the  cause 
of  human  rights? 

I  have  perceived  a  most  disconcerting 
phenomenon— "a  certain  circle  of  non- 
responsibility." 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
not  report  the  treaties  until  there  is  as- 
surance of  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
Senate.  The  White  House  "believes" 
this  is  a  Senate  matter.  The  State  De- 
partment "supports"  U.S.  ratification. 

We  have  a  Tinker-to-Evers-to-Chance 
juggling  act.  In  short,  nobody  is  doing 
anything.  This  might  be  amusing  if  it 
were  not  so  tragic. 

These  treaties  are  not  concerned  with 
academic  or  esoteric  subjects.  They  deal 
with  matters  vital  to  our  own  national 
history  and  tradition.  Surely,  of  all  the 
members  of  the  family  of  nations,  the 
United  States  should  assume  our  right- 
ful position  in  the  front  rank— fighting 
for  the  basic  human  rights  of  political 
equality  for  women,  the  elimination  of 
slavery  and  forced  labor,  and  the  inter- 
national drive  to  assure  that  never  again 
on  our  earth  will  there  be  the  horrible 
nightmare  of  genocide. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  Senate 
ratification  resides  in  the  Senate.  I  shall 
continue  to  speak  until  the  Senate  meets 
that  responsibility  and  puts  the  United 
States  squarely  on  record  in  support  of 
these  vital  human  rights. 


KUCHEL-CLARK  RULE  XXH  RES- 
OLUTION NO  GAG  RULE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  editorial  that  In  the  mind  of  any 
thoughtful  reader  should  end  the  notion 
that  the  Kuchel  resolution  will  Impose 
gag  rule  on  this  body. 

As  the  Post  editorial  states: 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  antlfill- 
buster  fight  is  the  extreme  conservatism  of 
the  reforms  offered. 


Mr.  President,  the  most  striking  as- 
pect of  the  editorial  Is  that  it  then  pro- 
ceeds to  understate  the  conservatism  by 
100  percent. 

The  editorial  states  that  the  Kuchel 
resolution  would  permit  20  days  of  de- 
bate. The  fact  is  that  on  any  significant 
issue,  the  opposition  can  and  will  debate 
the  motion  to  "take  up"  for  20  days  un- 
der the  pending  resolution.  If  cloture 
is  Invoked,  they  would  have  another  20 
days  for  a  second  marathon  debate. 

Anyone  who  calls  this  gag  rule  is  being 
furmy.  They  certainly  are  not  being 
accurate  in  any  sense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Fighting  the  Filibuster" 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PlOHTING   THE   PlLIBTTSTKB 

The    most    strlktag    aspect    of    the    anti- 
filibuster  fight  in  the  Senate  Is  the  extreme 
conservatism  of  the  reforms  offered.    Sena- 
tors McGovern  and  Morton  are  asking  only 
that  the  number  of  Senators  required  to  end 
debate  be  reduced  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fifths,  or,  if  all  were  present,  from  67  to  60. 
Senators  Kuchel  and  Clark  would  permit  de- 
bate to  be  ended  by  a  constitutional  majority 
(51)  regardless  of  how  many  members  might 
be  present  and  voting.    And  this  cut-off  could 
be  invoked  only  after  discussion  of  the  issue 
had  been  in  progress  for  20  days  or  more. 
The  more  liberal  of  these  measures  stops 
somewhat  short  of   meeting  the  argiunent 
that  any  systematic  frustration  of  majority 
action    is    unconstitutional.      A    rule    that 
would  permit  the  Senate  to  chew  over  every 
highly  controversial  issue  for  20  days  or  more 
without  restraint  could  be  a  potent  source  of 
obstruction.    No  doubt  Senators  Kuchel  and 
Clark  have  made  their  resolution  extremely 
lenient  in  the  hope  of  establishing  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  cloture.    But  in  practice  it 
would  require  substantial  refinement  before 
the  Senate  could  be  regarded  as  a  modem 
legislative  body. 

We  agree,  however,  with  the  view  that  the 
most  important  thing  Is  to  establish  the 
principle  of  majority  cloture.  With  that  once 
recognized,  the  Senate  would  be  free  to 
bring  about  further  changes  by  majority 
action  wherever  the  need  for  It  might  arise. 
The  right  of  the  majority  to  work  its  will 
in  the  Senate  has  become  the  foremost  issue 
before  that  body.  We  think  it  ought  to  be 
decided  this  time  before  the  Senate  turns 
to  other  business.  There  is  a  strong  hope 
that  Vice  President  Humphrey  wUl  rule,  when 
the  right  moment  comes,  that  the  Senate 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  modify  its  rules 
by  majority  action  in  disregard  of  the  odious 
Rule  22.  The  whole  country  has  an  Interest 
In  demanding  that  Mr.  Humphrey  stand  by 
his  convictions  of  the  past  on  this  Issue  and 
that  the  Senate  sustain  him. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  further  pro- 
crastination. The  question  is  one  of  prepar- 
ing the  Senate  to  meet  its  broadened 
responsibilities  In  addition  to  reinstating  the 
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conatituUonal  principle  of  majority  rule.  It 
18  a  principle  worth  fighting  for,  and  those 
who  are  carrying  the  burden  of  the  battle 
ought  to  have  tinflagglng  support  until  their 
objective  haa  been  won. 
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WHY  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
OPPOSES  THE  TAX  HTKE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  has  published  a  series 
of  some  of  the  finest  and  most  thought- 
ful editorials  In  the  Nation  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  tax  Increases. 

The  Washington  Post  has  been 
thoughtfully  sympathetic  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  so-called  new  economics. 
It  enthusiastically  favors  the  use  of  fiscal 
policy — taxing  and  spending — to  Influ- 
ence economic  growth  and  retard  infla- 
tion. Its  voice  on  the  tax  increase 
deserves  thoughtful  attention. 

Recently  the  Post  published  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "The  Wrong  Fiscal  Path." 
This  editorial  makes  the  vital  point  that 
the  tax  increase  will  not  achieve  the  end 
its  proponents  fervently  want.  They 
want  lower  interest  rates.  But  interest 
rates  are  already  beginning  to  move 
down  and  they  can  and  will  continue  to 
move  down  if  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
simply  Increases  the  money  supply. 
Whether  taxes  are  raised  or  lowered  wUl 
have  little  efifect. 

What  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  does 
will  have  the  only  significant  effect  on 
interest  rates. 

Proponents  want  a  tax  Increase  to  save 
Great  Society  programs.  The  tax  in- 
crease, as  a  matter  of  cruel  political  fact, 
is  far  more  likely  to  kill  such  programs, 
as  Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
recognize  the  price. 

Finally,  the  tax  increase  could  lead  us 
to  a  recession,  unemplojmaent,  an  end  to 
this  long,  happy  period  of  economic 
growth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Post 
editorial,  entitled  "The  Wrong  Fiscal 
Path."  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RicoRo, 
as  follows: 

TH«  Wkono  FxacAi.  Path 
Some  obeervera  believe  that  President 
Johnson  proposed  the  6  per  cent  surcharge  on 
Income  taxes  In  an  effort  to  buy  more  mone- 
tary ease.  Others  lean  toward  the  view  that 
he  wished  to  keep  the  administrative  budget 
deficit  below  $12.4  bUUon,  the  record  estab- 
lished by  the  Elsenhower  Administration  in 
,the  fiscal  year  1959.  But  whatever  the 
motives,  it  Is  difficult  to  defend  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  on  either  economic  or 
political  grounds.  If  the  proposal  has  any 
virtue,  it  is  the  July  1  effective  date  which 
gives  the  Congress  ample  time  to  debate 
the  Issue  In  the  light  of  economic  develop- 
ments that  unfold  during  the  course  of  this 
year. 

The  economic  objection  to  the  higher  taxes 
Is  that  the  economy  is  exhibiting  unmistak- 
able signs  at  sluggishness  and  is  more  likely 
to  require  a  fiscal  stimulant  than  a  seda- 
tive In  the  months  ahead.  On  the  day  that 
the  President  delivered  bis  message.  It  was 
announced  that  retail  sales  declined  In  De- 
cember. There  Is  a  slump  In  the  construc- 
tion industry.  Capital  espendlturee  will 
not  rise  significantly  In  the  first  half  of 
this  year  and  are  likely  to  decline  In  the 
second. 


In  view  of  these  trends,  the  tightening  of 
fiscal  policy,  by  diminishing  the  stream  of 
consumer  expenditures  and  dampening  busi- 
ness expectations,  involves  the  very  real 
risk  of  precipitating  a  deep  recession.  There 
is  a  widespread — and  erroneous — belief  that 
such  a  recession  could  not  occur  In  the  face 
of  high  defense  expendltxires.  But  defense 
expenditures — and  more  importantly.,  de- 
fense production — are  leveling  off. 

There  are  those  of  the  President's  advisers 
who  cUng  to  the  view  that  a  tighter  fiscal 
policy,  however  Inappropriate,  is  the  price 
that  must  be  paid  for  •  reversal  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  monetary  policy.  In 
addition  to  viewing  the  Board  as  If  it  were 
somehow  a  sovereign  power  instead  of  a 
creatiire  of  the  Congreae,  this  view  overlooks 
the  fact  that  interest  rates  have  already 
fallen  as  a  consequence  of  the  softening  of 
the  demand  for  credit.  And  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  German  Bundesbanlt  to  lower  its 
discount  rates  and  the  prospect  that  other 
European  central  banks  wUl  follow  there  is 
no  balance-of-paymentB  reason  why  market 
force  should  not  be  permitted  to  lower  rates 
on  this  country. 

Professor  J.  Kenneth  Galbralth  and  others 
who  believe  that  the  attainment  of  the  high- 
est good  Is  predicated  on  shifts  of  resources 
from  the  private  to  the  public  sector  of  the 
economy,  are  supporting  the  surcharge.  But 
they  are  blind  to  the  dangers  of  tying 
specific  programs  to  tax  increases.  Raising 
taxes  to  continue  Great  Society  prc«rams  is 
a  move  hardly  calculated  to  Increase  their 
popularity,  and  the  difficulties  will  be  com- 
pounded If  the  economy  Is  also  depressed 
In  the  process. 

President  Johnson  said  that  he  would  soon 
send  his  specific  proposals  to  the  Congress 
and  added  that:  "Youib  Is  the  responsibility 
to  discuss  and  debate  them — to  approve  or 
modify  or  reject  them."  Congress  made  a 
mistake  by  rushing  through  the  suspension 
of  the  investment  tax  credit.  There  Is  no 
reason  at  all  for  haste  on  the  Income  tax 
surcharge. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  ON  THE  CHINESE 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dra- 
matic and  momentous  events  are  oc- 
curring in  China  today,  events  that  may 
not  only  shape  history  for  many  years  in 
the  Far  East,  but  could  have  a  most 
serious  effect  on  our  own  military  and 
foreign  polic^. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  spelled  out 
in  an  editorial  yesterday  how  serious  is 
the  gap  in  our  knowledge  about  develop- 
ments in  this  Immense  Communist  dic- 
tatorship. 

This  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  the  security  of  our  country  to  find  out 
all  we  can  about  China,  not  only  about 
its  attitudes  and  the  tendencies  of  its 
political  developments,  but  the  more 
basic  facts  aibout  its  economy — what 
kind  of  potential  threat  or  promise 
China  really  represents. 

What  limits  does  the  Chinese  economy 
really  place  on  its  military  capacity,  on 
Its  ability  to  help  or  hurt  other  nations 
in  Asia  and  throughout  the  world? 

Senator  Javits  suggested  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  last  year  that  the 
committee  should  study  and  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  Chinese  economy. 

The  Javits  suggestion  made  excellent 
sense.  The  Joint  Elconomlc  Committee 
has  made  some  of  the  very  best  and  most 
authoritative  studies  of  the  Russian 
economy.    They  are  highly  prized  among 


university  experts  as  well  as  in  Govern- 
ment. 

Since  Senator  Javits  made  his  sug- 
gestion last  summer,  the  committee  has 
been  busily  following  up  with  a  series 
of  studies  of  the  Chinese  economy  by 
the  Nation's  top  experts.  Those  studies 
are  now  being  printed.  And  hearings 
wUl  begin  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  the  Chinese  economy  after 
hearings  are  held  on  the  President's 
Economic  Report. 

What  we  learn  about  the  Chinese 
economy  should  contribute  greatly  to 
our  evaluation  of  our  military  and  for- 
eign policies  throughout  Asia,  and,  in- 
deed, the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Sunday  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

News  Covebace  of  China 
The  news  stories  out  of  Communist  China 
reported  mostly  from  Hong  Kong  or  Tokyo 
are  blood  chilling.  The  nation  Is  apparently 
In  a  power  struggle  and  In  great  turmoil. 
What  is  really  happening?  We  don't  ac- 
curately know.  The  sources  of  news  are  so 
limited  and  restricted  that  coverage  is  all 
but  Impossible. 

Much  of  the  news  now  comes  from  Red 
Guard  posters  displayed  in  the  cities.  These 
are  political  documents  meant  to  serve  politi- 
cal ends  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  factual. 
Many  may  not  even  be  posted  by  the  Red 
Guard  but  by  their  opponents. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  International 
Press  Institute  in  India,  news  coverage  of 
China  was  discuussed  in  depth. 

There  are  only  30  foreign  correspondents 
in  Peking  and  nearly  half  are  from  Com- 
munist countries.  Nine  represent  Japan, 
four  the  west.  None  is  from  the  United 
States.  All  are  restricted  to  within  25  miles 
of  the  center  of  Peking.  Their  sources  are 
confined  to  Peking  newspapers.  New  China 
News  reports  and  official  publications.  They 
may  not  buy  any  provincial  publications  not 
sold  In  Peking.  They  may  not  talk  with 
Chinese  on  the  streets.  Their  interpreters 
are  supplied  by  the  diplomatic  service  bu- 
reau, a  government  agency.  There  are  al- 
most no  press  briefings.  When  there  are,  the 
Chinese  officials  talk  In  a  mixed  Jargon  of 
Chinese  obscurities  and  their  brand  of  Marx- 
ism. Radio  Peking  broadcasts  drab,  unnews- 
worthy  programs  that  tell  little  or  nothing. 
The  basic  fact  Is  that,  as  an  Israeli  editor 
said,  one  does  not  cover  China,  one  seeks  to 
uncover  it  and  with  little  success  because 
the  Ctilnese  don't  want  outsiders  peering 
around.  The  Chinese  trust  no  one.  The 
Chinese  people  get  so  little  outside  news 
that  they  know  nothing  of  the  world.  What 
news  there  Is  has  to  be  read  between  the 
lines  for  the  most  part.  When  the  Com- 
munist coup  in  Indonesia  was  crushed  there 
was  no  mention  of  it  for  almost  two  weeks  in 
Chinese  papers.  Then  the  only  indication 
that  something  had  happened  came  In  a  let- 
ter reprinted  In  the  press  in  which  President 
lilu  Shao-chl  congratulated  President  Su- 
karno on  his  being  in  good  health  In  spite 
of  what  has  happened.  Only  later  was  the 
coup  discussed. 

The  United  States  has  almost  no  contact 
at  all  with  China.  Our  nationals  don't  travel 
there,  nor  theirs  here.  We  have  no  diplo- 
matic contact  save  occasional  meetings  in 
Warsaw.  It  is  indeed  the  "mysterious  east." 
And  the  problem  is  all  the  more  aggravating 
now  when  momentous  things  may  be  hap- 
pening but  no  one  knows  for  sure  what 
they  sure  or  what  they  mean. 
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DICKEY  CHAPELLE  MEMORIAL 
DISPENSARY 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  4  the  Dickey  Chapelle  Me- 
morial Dispensary  was  dedicated  In 
^etnam.  This  dispensary  is  a  most  ap- 
propriate memorial  to  a  naUve  of  Mil- 
waukee who  was  a  great  war  cor- 
lespondent.  She  died  as  she  lived,  in 
a  war  zone  on  patrol  with  a  group  of 
marines. 

General  Walt  made  an  excellent 
gneech  at  the  dispensary  dedication  cer- 
monies  highlighting  the  ingredients 
that  made  Dickey  Chapelle  a  unique 
human  being,  who  brought  great  pride 
to  my  State  of  Wisconsin.  Her  uncom- 
promising honesty  as  well  as  her  great 
courage  should  be  an  Inspiration  to  all 
who  follow  in  her  footsteps. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  so  that  Senators  can  better 
understand  the  sorrow  Wisconsinltes  felt 
at  the  death  of  this  unique  woman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BfMARKS  BY  Lt.  Gkn.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  USMC. 
CO,  in  MAP,  Delivered  at  Dedication  of 

DiCKET     CHAPEIXE     MEMORIAL     DISPENSARY, 

November  4,  1066 

A  year  ago  today,  not  far  from  here,  the 
world  lost  a  dedicated  and  professional  com- 
bat correspondent — and  American  fighting 
men  lost  a  true  friend. 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  Dickey  Cha- 
pelle could  be  found  where  the  action  was; 
Iwo  Jlma,  Okinawa,  Lebanon,  Hungary. 
Cuba,  Quemoy.  India.  Laos,  the  Dominican 
Bepublic,  and  finally  South  Viet  Nam. 

Mr.  Jim  Lucas  has  spoken  this  morning 
about  Dickey  Chapelle  from  his  correspond- 
ent's point  of  view.  She  was  a  professional 
from  any  point  of  view— highly  respected  by 
her  contemporaries,  her  readers,  and  by  the 
men  whom  she  accompanied  into  battle.  The 
front  lines  was  her  beat. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  Just  when  the  mutual 
romance  and  respect  between  this  reporter 
from  Milwaukee  and  the  American  fighting 
man  began.  Perhaps  It  was  aboard  a  hos- 
pital ship  off  Okinawa  or  on  the  black 
beaches  of  Iwo  Jlma.  But  wherever  It  had 
Its  start,  It  compelled  her  to  travel  the 
world  over  to  be  with  ovir  fighting  men  and 
to  tell  the  story  of  what  they  were  doing. 

She  wore  baggy  utilities — a  Jauntily  set 
Jungle  hat — and  a  perpetual  smile.  She  was 
half  the  size  of  the  Marines  she  followed 
into  combat,  until  she  spoke;  then  sudden- 
ly she  grew  in  stature,  speaking  with  the 
authority  of  a  combat  veteran — which,  of 
course,  she  was. 

When  this  frail  looking  woman  showed 
up  on  the  front  lines,  tough  veterans  would 
shudder.  Who  was  going  to  take  care  of 
her,  they  wondered. 

"Forget  that  I'm  a  woman."  she  would 
say.  "I'll  lug  my  own  stuff  and  ask  no 
favors."  And  she  was  true  to  her  word.  She 
asked  no  quarters,  and  would  have  been 
offended  had  It  been  offered. 

As  General  Krulak  noted  shortly  after  her 
death,  "The  Marines  are  a  fraternity,  and 
if  a  woman  can  belong  to  a  fraternity,  Dick- 
ey Chapelle  managed  to  do  it." 

Never  complaining,  determined  always  to 
carry  her  share  of  the  load,  ever  enthxislas- 
tic,  she  had  the  ability  to  convey  the  reality 
of  war  to  film  and  paper  in  a  degree  seldom 
matched.  She  had  a  deep-seated  feeling  for 
people  and  events.  She  showed  no  fear  and 
had  a  total  disregard  for  her  personal  safety. 

For  twenty  years  her  life  was  one  of  being 
with  the  fighting  men  and  telling  their 
story  to  the  world. 


It  is  most  fitting  that  we  here  today  dedi- 
cate this  dispensary  to  her  memory — ^the 
memory  of  a  woman  who  loved  people  and 
hated  the  violence  which  causes  hurt  and 
pain  and  misery. 

For  this  facility  Is.  by  its  very  nature, 
dedicated  to  overcoming  the  physical  rav- 
ages of  war  and  disease  and  pestilence. 

Today  marks  a  beginning — for  this  build- 
ing la  only  the  central  portion  of  a  dis- 
pensary that  will  eventually  grow  to  en- 
compass a  44-bed  faculty. 

BuUt  by  the  9th  Engineer  Battalion,  the 
dispensary  will  serve  our  Vietnamese  friends, 
staffed  by  both  Vietnamese  and  American 
medical  personnel.  It  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  funds  which  have  been  provided 
through  CARE  and  donated  by  friends  of 
Dickey  Chapelle. 

Anyone  who  met  Dickey  ChapeUe  could 
not  forget  her.  Her  willingness  to  Involve 
herself  with  the  crises  of  our  time  showed 
a  rare  spirit.  As  a  result,  thousands  of 
Americana  at  home  Uved  closer  to  our  men 
In  Viet  Nam  and  came  to  know  the  strug- 
gle for  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese people. 

She  had  dinner  at  my  quarters  the  day 
before  she  was  killed.  Several  of  my  offi- 
cers and  myself  had  a  wonderful  evening 
listening  to  her  tell  of  her  many  experiences 
with  o\ir  Marines.  As  she  left  my  quarters 
that  evening,  she  mentioned  she  was  going 
out  on  patrol  the  next  day.  I  told  her  to 
keep  her  head  down  and  not  to  take  chances. 
She  said,  "When  the  time  comes  for  me 
to  go,  I  want  it  to  be  on  a  patrol  with  Ma- 
rines."    And  that's  the  way  it  was. 

And  so  we  dedicate  this  building  to  the 
memory  of  Dickey  Chapelle — combat  corre- 
spondent, patriot,  and  humanitarian. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  BESSIE  STALEY 
CHEATHAM 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  Satur- 
day, one  of  the  outstanding  women  of  our 
times  passed  away— Mrs.  Bessie  Staley 
Cheatham.  She  died  at  the  age  of  86, 
as  she  was  bom  on  April  11,  1880. 

It  was  almost  7  years  ago.  on  April  11, 
1960.  when  I  made  a  statement  on  this 
floor  calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  her  80th  birthday  that  day.  In  ob- 
serving that  she  was  a  grand  lady  well 
known  and  beloved  to  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  I  said  that  the  shortest 
and  best  description  that  we  could  give 
her  was  the  unofficial  title  of  "the  101st 
Senator"  for  she  had  truly  become  one  of 
the  fixtures  of  the  Senate. 

For  decades,  Bessie  Staley  Cheatham 
was  as  constant  in  her  attendance  of  the 
sessions  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  was  any  of 
the  Senators.  She  faithfully  took  her 
place  in  the  Senate  Gallery  near  the 
clock.  She  followed  the  debate  ever  so 
closely  with  her  ever  keenly  analytical 
mind. 

She  was  probably  a  better  parliamen- 
tarian than  most  Members  of  the  Senate. 
In  fact,  at  times,  fellow  galleryites  over- 
heard her  "quarterback"  remarks  in- 
tended for  her  favorite  choice  for  Presi- 
dent, and  then  Senate  majority  leader, 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

The  Senate  will  not  seem  the  same 
without  the  glowing  presence  of  Bessie 
Staley  Cheatham  in  the  Senate  Gallery. 
It  has  lost  one  of  its  most  beloved  fixtures 
with  her  passing.  We  have  lost  a  good 
counselor  and  a  loyal  friend  who  con- 
stantly gave  inspiration  to  us. 

The  church  services  in  Washington 
will  be  held  tomorrow  morning  at  11  at 
the  All  Souls  Memorial  Epl8C(H>al  Church. 


The  next  day,  the  afternoon  of  Wednes- 
day, January  18  at  2  o'clock,  final  rites 
will  be  conducted  at  the  Suffolk  Christian 
Church  in  Suffolk,  Va.,  where  her  father 
was  pastor  for  nearly  50  years.  The  serv- 
ice will  be  conducted  by  a  minister,  who 
assisted  her  father  and  was  later  pastor 
at  that  church. 

Among  her  survivors  Is  her  son,  Wil- 
liam S.  Cheatham,  former  administra- 
tive assistamt  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  Senate.  Eight  Senate  doorkeepers 
will  serve  as  honorary  pallbearers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  about  Bessie  Staley  Cheatham 
published  in  the  May  31,  1958.  Issue  of 
the  Burlington.  N.C.,  daUy  Times-News. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

Mrs.    Bessie    Cheatham    Comes    Back    to 

Area  fob  Visrr  and  Graduation 

(By  Ruth  Rvish) 

Not  every  college  can  boast  of  an  alumnae 

of  the  class  of   1898  who   attends  reunions 

regularly. 

But  Elon  College  has  that  distinction  be- 
cause of  Mrs.  Bessie  Staley  Cheatham  of 
Washington.  D.C.  She  attended  the  Elon 
commencement  this  week  after  a  trip  from 
Raleigh  where  she  visited  Peace  CoUege,  her 
school  from  1888  through  1890. 

Today  she  Is  on  her  way  to  Chapel  HUl  to 
renew  friendships  with  fellow  graduates 
from  the  class  of  1900  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  where  she  was  the  school's 
second  coed  to  register. 

Mrs.  Cheatham,  a  native  of  Graham,  also 
Is  doing  quite  a  bit  of  visiting  In  this  area 
where  she  has  numerous  friends  and  rela- 
tives. Her  father.  Dr.  W.  W.  Staley,  was  the 
second  president  of  Elon  CoUege. 

At  present,  the  78-year-old  lady  resides  In 
Washington,  D.C,  and  leads  an  active  life 
working  for  civic  groups,  visiting  hospitals 
and  taking  part  In  church  work. 

Friends  say  she  also  can  act  as  an  excel- 
lent guide  any  place  in  the  city.  Her  son, 
William  Staley  Cheatham,  is  assistant  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Anns  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  her 
daughter-in-law  Is  secretary  to  Justice  Har- 
old Hltz  Burton  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  active  little  lady  .who  follows  a  rigor- 
ous schedule  all  year  long,  hasn't  missed  a 
University  of  North  Carolina  reunion  In  10 
years. 

Conunentlng  on  a  reception  this  week  at 
Elon  College,  Mrs.  Cheatham  told  of  a  com- 
panion who  suggested  they  "pull  up  a  chair 
and  rest  a  bit"  during  the  long  periods  whUe 
waiting  In  the  receiving  line. 

"I  had  no  Idea  of  doing  that,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "Couldn't  let  people  think  I'm 
getting  old.  I  may  call  myself  old,  but  I'm 
not  ready  to  act  that  way  yet." 

And  proof  of  that  statement  comes  to  light 
when  Mrs.  Cheatham  tells  a  Uttle  of  her 
background. 

She  went  to  Washington  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  and  when  her  son  "was  Just 
a  youngster  In  rompers."  She  continued 
working  there  until  her  son  was  educated. 
"They  flnaUy  retired  me  from  my  Gov- 
ernment Job.  But  then  I  went  right  to  work 
In  a  prlntshop.  doing  proofreading  from 
midnight  untU  8  ajn.  And  the  graveyard 
shift  didn't  bother  me  a  bit — ^not  even  when 
we  had  dinner  at  4  o'clock  In  the  morning." 
she  asserted. 

Describing  her  life  In  Washington.  Mrs. 
Cheatham  says  she  has  seen  aU  the  presi- 
dents since  Theodore  Roosevelt.  She  speaks 
of  meeting  Wilson.  Taft,  Harding,  Hoover, 
and  CooUdge  at  open  houses  held  at  the 
President's  home  every  New  Tear's. 

Going  a  Uttle  further  back.  Mrs.  Cheat- 
ham's first  Job  after  graduating  from  coUege. 
was  teaching  school,  and  she  held  posltlonB 
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in  Raleigh,  Suffolk.  Va.,  and  Gre«nvUle, 
NO  And  all  through  her  life,  ohe  notes 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  traveling. 
"My  father  used  to  say  that  travel  was  the 
best  way  to  educate — next  to  studying  books. 
First,  you  have  to  learn  what's  in  the  books, 
and  then  you  can  appreciate  what  you  see 
while  traveling."  she  stated. 

Mrs.  Cheatham's  first  big  trip  was  a  tour 
of  Europe — her  father's  present  to  her  after 
she  graduated  from  the  university. 

And  she's  kept  up  with  her  traveling 
through  the  years  with  excvirslons  to  South 
America,  Canada,  Cuba,  Jamaica.  Mexico, 
and  40  States  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Cheatham  pointed  out  that  her  son 
took  numerous  trips  with  her  that  all  began 
when  he  first  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a 
model  T  coupe. 

"It  waa  quite  a  surprise  when  he  told  me 
he  had  bought  a  car,"  she  said.  "But,  of 
course,  I  was  proud  of  him." 

She  explained  that  he  began  working  as 
a  Senate  page  when  he  was  12  years  old. 
And  Mrs.  Cheatham  remarked  that  she  still 
remembered  the  valedictory  address  he  gave 
when  he  graduated  from  night  grammar 
school. 

Her  son  was  one  of  the  first  Washington 
officials  to  arrive  here  for  the  funeral  of 
the  late  Kerr  Scott. 

Commenting  on  friends  and  family  ties 
In  this  area,  Mrs.  Cheatham  expressed  her 
pleasure   returning   for   visits   each   year. 

"It's  something  I  always  look  forward  to — 
I  have  a  special  interest  in  the  people  here 
and,  of  course,  in  Elon  College,"  she  said. 

Blrs.  Cheatham  showed  a  ring  she  was 
wearing — a  miniature  pansy  enameled  in 
royal  purple  and  lavender  with  a  tiny  chip 
diamond  in  the  center,  set  on  a  thin  gold 
band. 

She  explained  that  it  was  the  ring  she 
designed  for  her  graduating  class  at  Elon 
CoUege.  Underneath  the  tiny  flower,  petals 
bear  her  initials,  and  the  initials  for  Elon 
College,  and  the  year,  1898. 
"A  good  year."  remarked  Mrs.  Cheatham. 
And  her  friends  will  agree:  a  good  year 
for  Elon  when  a  cum  laude  graduate  be- 
came one  of  the  most  loyal  alumnae. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Join  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  in  the  very  beautiful 
tribute  which  she  has  just  paid  to  Mrs. 
Bessie  Staley  Cheatham. 

Mrs.  Cheatham  was  a  remarkable  per- 
son. It  can  be  said  of  her  that  she  was 
more  constant  in  attendance  upon  meet- 
ings of  the  Senate  than  any  other  per- 
son except  those  who  are  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Senate. 

For  years,  she  sat  in  the  gallery  just 
behind  the  clock  and  gave  complete  at- 
tention to  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

Mrs.  Cheatham  was  a  native  of  my 
State  of  North  Carolina.  She  came  of  a 
family  which  made  rich  contributions  to 
culture,  education,  and  religious  life  in 
my  State.  She  was,  in  many  respects. 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  I 
have  ever  been  privileged  to  know. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  had 
passed -the  age  of  four  score  years,  she 
maintained  a  youthful  interest  in  every- 
thing which  was  going  on  in  the  world 
around  her,  particularly  in  respect  to  the 
affairs  of  our  National  Government  in 
Washington  and  also  in  respect  to  the 
personal  lives  of  her  many  friends.  No 
person  was  more  devoted  to  those  who 
were  privileged  to  know  and  to  love  her 
than  she  was. 

On  special  occasions,  such  as  birth- 
days, wedding  anniversaries,  and  the  like, 
she  always  remembered  her  friends  with 
notes  or  with  greetings.    It  is  rather  re- 
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markable  that  at  the  time  she  was 
stricken  by  the  iUness  which  culminated 
in  her  death,  she  was  attempting  to  re- 
turn to  her  apartment  after  having 
mailed  a  greeting  to  a  friend. 

She  lived  life  to  the  fullest.  Those  of 
us  who  were  privileged  to  call  her  friend 
will  miss  her  very  much  and  recognize 
that  her  passing  will  leave  in  our  lives 
a  great  void  which  cannot  be  filled. 

On  behalf  of  my  wife  and  myself,  I 
wish  to  extend  to  her  son,  Bill  Cheatham, 
who  was  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Senate,  our  deepest  sympathy 
in  the  irreparable  loss  which  the  mem- 
bers of  her  family  and  her  friends  have 
sustained. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  all  of  us  lost  a  dear  friend  with 
the  passing  of  Mrs.  Bessie  Staley 
Cheatham  on  Saturday. 

"Miss  Bessie"  was  a  beloved  friend  of 
a  great  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  others  who  knew  her  for  the  many 
years  she  lived  in  Washington. 

She  was  also  the  mother  of  William  S. 
Cheatham,  who  for  many  years  served 
with  distinction  as  an  oflacer  of  the 
Senate.  All  of  us  have  long  had  deep 
respect  and  admiration  for  Bill 
Cheatham  for  the  outstanding  service  he 
gave  for  so  many  years  as  administrative 
assistant  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  and  our  thoughts  and  our  pray- 
ers are  with  him  In  this  hour  of  such 
great  loss. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  Miss 
Bessie's  roots  were  deep  in  North  Caro- 
lina. We  in  North  Carolina  took  pride 
in  the  fact  that  she  was  the  second 
woman  to  graduate  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  she  always  dearly 
loved  our  State  as  she  dearly  loved  her 
Nation. 

Her  father,  the  Reverend  WUliam 
Wesley  Staley,  served  as  the  second  presi- 
dent of  Elon  College  in  North  Carolina, 
and  he  provided  the  leadership  which 
makes  that  college  today  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  and  njost  highly  respected 
church-related  institutions  in  the  Na- 
tion. While  he  served  as  pastor  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Suffolk,  Va.,  he  also 
served  as  president  of  Elon  College,  and 
he  made  weekly  trips  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Elon  and  Suffolk. 

Miss  Bessie  carried  on  in  the  same 
vigorous  manner  of  her  father.  She  was 
a  schoolteacher,  and  among  other  places 
taught  at  Peace  Institute  at  Raleigh, 
another  of  our  fine  church-related  in- 
stitutions in  North  Carolina. 

After  she  moved  to  Washington,  Miss 
Bessie  became  an  employee  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  where  she 
worked  for  27  years  until  her  retirement 
in  1945 


hours  in  the  galleries  of  the  Senate  listen- 
ing to  debate. 

All  of  us  will  miss  Miss  Bessie  a  great 
deal,  but  we  will  never  forget  her  quick 
smile  and  the  active  interest  she  took  In 
the  world  arotmd  her. 
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During  all  these  years  Miss  Bessie 
went  through  life  with  great  spirit  and 
great  enthusiasm.  For  many  years  she 
was  a  Simday  school  teacher  at  the  All 
Souls  Episcopal  Church  here  in  Wash- 
ington. On  one  occasion  when  she  won 
a  contest  by  naming  the  winner  in  the 
Kentucky  Derby,  she  took  the  cash  prize 
and  bought  new  Bibles  for  all  of  her 
Sunday  school  pupils. 

Until  her  death.  Miss  Bessie  was  a 
familiar  figure  around  the  Capitol.  She 
took  tremendous  interest  in  the  activities 
of  Congress,  and  she  spent  many,  many 


SENSIBLE  APPROACH  TO  AUDIENCE 
SUITABILITY  RATINGS  FOR  MO- 
"nON  PICTURES 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
took  a  forward  step  toward  solving  the 
aged  conundrum  of  how  to  protect  our 
children  from  unsuitable  influences  and 
yet  maintain  our  cherished  freedom  of 
expression.  The  MPA's  new  production 
code  is  based  essentially  on  a  system  ol 
public  classification  which  leaves  the 
ultimate  decisions  regarding  a  child's 
motion  picture  diet  to  his  parents.  Presi- 
dent Jack  Valenti  of  the  MPA  has  stated: 

The  final  responsibility  in  the  control  ol 
film  attendance  rests  with  the  parents. 

I  would  add  that  the  alternative  of 
censorship  is  repugnant  to  our  society. 
Such  rigidity  could  mark  a  disastrous 
decline  in  public  confidence  in  our  de- 
mocracy. 

The  MPA's  innovation  has  met  a  warm 
response  across  the  Nation.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  state  that  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  California,  the  Los  An- 
geles Times,  which  has  long  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try, has  just  announced  the  publication 
of  a  weekly  feature  listing  current  films 
according  to  audience  suitability.  The 
Times  grading  system  establishes  three 
categories  of  suitability  according  to  the 
emotional  maturity  of  the  audiences. 
These  categories  are  to  be  carefully 
checked  by  the  newspaper's  own  expert 
staff,  which  has  been  studying  for  dec- 
ades the  problems  of  the  film  industry  at 
first  hand. 

The  Times  merits  congratulations  for 
this  constructive  step.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  column 
appearing  in  the  Times  of  January  8, 
1967,  by  the  distinguished  Times  news- 
paperman, Mr.  Charles  Champlin,  ex- 
plaining the  new  grading  system,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Grading  Fn.Ms:   A  New  Gun>E  for  Reados 
(By  Charles  Champlin) 

This  week's  Calendar  (Page  4)  carries  a  new 
feature:  a  list  of  current  films  graded  ac- 
cording to  their  audience  sultabiUty  and 
appeal. 

The  list  will  appear  in  Calendar  every 
Sunday  and  in  the  dally  entertainment  page* 
of  The  Times  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  m 
a  glide  to  mid-week  and  weekend  movle- 
golng. 

Wo  have  established  three  categories. 
Family.  Mature  Audiences  and  Adults  Only. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  self-explanatory. 
Family  films  are  those  which  in  our  best 
Judgment  contain  no  material  unsuitable  for 
viewing  by  young  children  (although  some 
of  the  pictures  In  this  catPgory  may  be  lew 
interesting  than  others  to  young  children). 

Adults  Only  films  are  just  that  films  so 
unsparing  in  candor  and  content  as  to  b* 
unsxUtable  only  for  adult  audiences. 

The  Mature  Audiences  category  reflect*, 
essentially,  an  awareness  that  not  all  teen- 
agers come  of  age  at  the  same  rate  intel- 


i«ctually  and  emotlonaUy.  The  films  In  this 
«ttKory  contain  material  which  certainly 
^them  out  for  the  very  young,  but  which 
^  not  rule  them  out  for  today's  mature 
5^g  people-those  who  are  In.  let's  say, 
their  middle  teens. 

PAKENTS    EESPONSIBLE 

But  as  the  Motion  Plctiure  Assn.  recog- 
nl«d'ln  formulating  its  new  Production 
^last  year  and  as  we  recognize  in  offering 
^  classification,  the  ultimate  responsibility 
l^he  control  of  film-going  resides  with  the 

''"nder  the  new  code,  certain  films  must 
carry  the  identification  "Suggested  for  Ma- 
ture Audiences"  in  all  their  advertising,  as  a 
iuideime  for  parents.  This  system  is  a  con- 
Sderable  improvement  on  the  old  ct^es 
Jaflexlble  Yes/No  workings,  which  in  effect 
fOTced  all  films  to  seek  to  be  acceptable  to 
•U  audiences  and  which  placed  sharp  lim- 
itations on  American  filmmakers.  But  by  no 
means  all  current  films  come  under  Pro- 
duction Code  review,  and  a  more  inclusive 
llBtmg  has  been  needed. 

indeed,  to  Judge  by  the  volume  of  In- 
nulrles  we  receive,  a  good  many  parents  are 
aware  of  their  responsibllitlty  in  the  con- 
trol of  film-going  and  are  eager  to  exercise 
It  While  a  frequent  complaint  is  that  there 
aren't  enough  films  for  the  whole  family 
these  days,  there  are  quite  a  number,  as  the 
Ustlngs   indicate. 

The  difficulty  Ues  in  the  middle  ground 
area,  north  of  Disney  and  south  of  Night 
Games."  "Alfie."  for  Instance,  is  a  portrait 
of  a  charmingly  promiscuous  cad.  yet  tiie 
film  on  balance  hardly  makes  the  case  for 
nromlscuity.  quite  the  reverse.  "The  Blue 
Max"  on  the  other  hand,  carries  some 
matchless  aviation  footage  calculated  to  de- 
UgUt  a  young  audience,  but  also  has  some 
iteamy  and  explicit  love  scenes  which  dls- 
tlncUy  aren't  for  the  Inunature.  "Virginia 
Woolf"  is  a  relentless  portrayal  of  a  warring 
yet  oddly  dependent  couple,  but  at  that  some 
parents  might  weU  and  rightly  find  it  pref- 
erable for  their  teen-agers  to  this  larger- 
than-life  fun  and  games  of  "ThunderbaU. 

On  one  recent  day.  The  Times  carried  ads 
for  nearly  230  different  films  in  its  pages.  To 
list  them  all  would  consume  enormous  space. 
In  Calendar  and  in  our  daily  pages  we  wlU 
carry  the  new  films  in  their  first  runs  and 
the  films  which  are  appearing  in  multiple 
locations  around  Southern  California. 

The  actual  classifications  reflect  the  opin- 
ions about  the  films  expressed  by  various 
national  organizations,  double-checked  by 
The  Times'  own  staff  of  film  reviewers.  The 
responsibility  for  the  classifications  is  finally 
our  own. 

Underlying  tms  new  service  is  our  convic- 
tion that  the  film  audience  is  not  a  mono- 
lithic body  with  a  mentality  of  12 — or  36 
or  6.  Films  do  not  exist  in  that  kind  of  In- 
tellectual or  emotional  straight-Jacket,  nor 
should  they.  There  is  a  wide  and  admiring 
audience  for  "Born  Free"  or  "Follow  Me 
Boys."  There  is  an  audience,  not  so  wide 
but  presiunably  as  admiring,  for  "Loves  of 
a  Blonde"  and  "Dutchman."  In  a  free  so- 
clety  which  increasingly  recognizes  the  film 
u  an  art  form,  all  four  films  have  a  right 
to  be  shown  and  be  seen. 

But  in  a  responsible  free  society  which 
would  rather  police  itself  than  be  policed, 
the  alternative  to  an  imposed  censorship  is 
a  voluntary  control  on  who  sees  what.  In 
particular,  there  is  a  voluntary  parental  con- 
trol on  what  their  children  can  usefully  see 
or  should  in  their  own  best  interests  avoid. 
The  motion  picture  remains  a  potent  shaper 
of  attitudes  and  vmderstanding. 

Tliis  truth  is  universaUy  recognized. 
Other  nations.  Indeed,  feel  as  strongly  about 
the  adverse  Influence  of  excessive  violence 
on  the  screen  as  we  have  traditionally  felt 
about  sexual  candor  or  nudity.  (Both  areas 
of  concern  will  be  reflected  in  our  listings.) 
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What  is  universally  acknowledged  is  that  the 
fllms  have  the  power  to  move  us  and  change 

it  is  quickly  possible  for  reasonable  men 
to  argue  about  specific  decisions  in  the  Cal- 
endar listings,  for  they  occur  at  a  time  when 
manners  and  mores  are  shifting  m  society 
at  large.  But  they  are  a  guide  and  the  par- 
ents, to  whom  they  are  primarily  addressed, 
should  regard  them  as  such. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  SHOULD 
NOT  WAIVE  POLAND'S  OBLIGA- 
TION TO  PAY  UNITED  STATES  IN 
DOLLARS  FOR  PUBLIC  LAW  480 
SALES 


Mr   GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  re- 
cent newspaper  articles  have  reported 
that  the  Department  of  State  is  consid- 
ering a  proposal  to  waive  the  dollar  pay- 
ments which  Poland  is  obligated  to  make 
to  the  United  States  for  agncultural 
commodities  deUvered  in  Past  yearsto 
that  country  under  Public  Law  480     The 
Department  of  State  had  previously  de- 
ferred about  $32  miUion  due  the  Umted 
States  through  October  1966     Record- 
ing to  newspaper  accounts,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  now  considering  a  plan 
whereby  the  $26  mUUon  due  the  United 
States  in  1967  would  not  be  collected. 
Instead,  the  United  States  would  give 
this  amount  to  Poland,  hi  PoUsh  zlotys, 
for  what  was  described  as  "mutually  ad- 
vantageous projects." 

Shice  1957.  the  United  States  has 
"sold"  to  Poland  agricultural  commodi- 
ties amounting  to  $538.2  miUlon.  In 
payment  for  the  commodities,  the  United 
States  has  collected  PoUsh  zlotys,  which 
have  been  held  in  PoUsh  banks.  Poland 
had  agreed  to  convert  these  zlotys  to 
dollars  over  a  40-year  period.  The 
agreement  required  Poland  to  convert 
over  $66  milUon  in  zlotys  in  the  next  5 
years  Because  this  represented  a  siz- 
able drato  on  Poland's  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  Department  of  State  has 
been  considering  ways  to  alleviate  their 

^'^My^S'ncem  that  the  Department  of 
State  might  agree  to  turn  back  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  $66  mUlion  tn 
zlotys  to  Poland,  as  a  form  of  economic 
assistance  to  that  country,  led  me  to 
undertake  a  careful  analysis  of  this  mat- 
ter, which  resulted  hi  my  forwarding  a 
lengthy  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  December  6. 1966. 
I  pointed  out  in  this  letter  that. 
The   substantial  economic   assistance 
provided  Poland  to  the  form  of  over  half 
a  bUUon  dollars  in  commodity  dehver- 
ies  has  not  moved  that  country  away 
from  commimism: 

Poland  Is  a  major  suppher  of  assist- 
ance to  North  Vietnam : 

Poland  has  taken  unconscionable  ad- 
vantage of  the  United  States  in  other 
financial  dealings; 

PubUc  Law  480  sales  to  Poland  have 
been  represented  to  the  Congress  as  dol- 
lar sales; 

To  permit  Poland  to  avoid  its  obliga- 
tion to  repay  the  United  States  in  dollars 
might  weU  have  the  effect  of  setting  a 
precedent  which  other  countries  would 

want  to  follow;  „    ,  t.     *„ 

That  a  grant  of  U.S.-owned  zlotys  to 


Poland  for  mutuaUy  advantageous  proj- 
ects would  be  glvhig  that  country  eco- 
nomic assistance  which  would  be  speci- 
fically prohibited  if  the  Department  of 
State  attempted  to  provide  it  under  exlsU 
ing  foreign  aid  legislation. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  entered  into  fur- 
ther discussions  with  the  Government  of 
Poland,   and  has  proposed   terms  for 
meeting  the  dollar  payments  due  the 
United  States  in  1967  which  are  substan- 
tially different  from  those  first  reported 
to  me.    Nonetheless.  I  beUeve  it  impor- 
tant that  the  Senate  be  apprised  of  this 
matter    and   that    the   Department    of 
State  be  put  on  notice  that  any  agree- 
ment worked  out  with  Poland  which  does 
not  protect  U.S.  interests  fully  will  be 
subject  to  strenuous  objection  on  my 

1  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Henry  Kamm's  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  30,  1966.  and  my 
letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  dated 
December  6,  1966,  be  printed  in  t^e 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  articte 
and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  30, 19661 

UNITED  STATBS  WOm.D  EASE  WABSAW^DEBTS- 
OrFERS  To  ACCCTT  ZLOTTS  rOB  MOST  OF  1967 

Payments  and  Spend  Funds  in  Poland 


(By  Henry  Kamm) 

Warsaw,  December  29.-The  ^^'tf^  S^^**? 

offered  Poland  an  unrequested  helping  hand 

?odIy  and  thus  posed  a  delicate  diplomatic 

'''^I'Lador  John  A.  G^onouskl  submitted 
to  senior  officials  a  proposal  to  free  Poland 
i^om  a  substantial  part  of  het  dollar  debt 
reoavment  to  the  United  States  during  toe 
coK  year  by  accepting  payment  m  ^o^ 
and  to  lie  this  Polish  currency,  called  coun- 
terpart ^unds,  for  "mutually  advantegeouB 

^'Alth^ugh  the  nature  of  the  projecte  was 
not  disclosed,  it  is  understood  that  the  ad- 
vantage to  Poland  would  be  direct  and  con- 

cretrand  the  ^P«^-fo^  "^^'^'^^f  *°  JS 
United  States  would  consist  largely  of  good- 

wiU. 

TVITENTT-SIX      MnXION      DOU.AXa      DUE 
THK    TJNlTID   STATES 

The  problem  for  the  PoUsh  Government  Is 
how  to  accept  an  act  of  generosity  from  a 
nation  t^t  it  villfles  dally  for  Its  acts  In 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  »,„„,« 

No  immediate  reply  was  given,  and  hours 
after  Mr.  Gronouski  had  called  on  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Jozef  Winlewicz  and  For- 
elgn  Trade  Minister  Wltold  Trampczynskl  a 
Foreign  Ministry  press  spol^esmaji  said  he 
bad  no  knowledge  of  a  United  States  ofl«. 
American  sources  said  the  officer  covered 
"a  substantial  pari;,  but  not  all"  of  we-mll- 
Uon  due  to  the  United  States  between  Jan.  3. 
1967,  and  Jan.  2,  1968.  for  purchases  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities,  mainly  grain 
knd  cotton,  under  a  1964  agreement.  The 
accord  provided  for  a  three-year  interest-free 
loan  under  Publlc,law  480. 

Any  possible  savings  of  her  scarce  hard- 
currency  holdings  tempting  to  Poland, 
which  badly  needs  dollars  or  other  converti- 
ble funds,  for  p\ircbases  outside  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  But.  United  States  «>if  <=«  «°: 
phasized,  Poland  has  always  met  her  dollar 
obligations  on  her  debt  to  the  United 
IS-now  a  litUe  short  of  half  a  bllUon 
dollars — on  time.  j  i»,_ 

The  Polish  Government  has  not  asked  the 
United  States  to  help  it  ease  t^*  debt  bur- 
den    Total  payments  due  in  1967  amount 
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to  $81.3  minion,  a  post-war  "hump,"  aa 
United  Ststea  offldala  call  it.  In  1M8.  the 
obligation  will  go  down  to  $24-mllUon. 

However,  Polish  officials  are  reported  to 
have  reacted  with  keen  Interest  to  the  debt- 
relief  Idea,  which  lir.  OronouaU  espoiued 
vlgoroualy  even  before  he  aasumed  his  post 
here  In  November,  1066. 

ooNoaxss  smi.  a  handue 

Tlie  plan  haa  been  one  of  the  main  sup- 
ports <rf  the  "bridge"  between  Poland  and 
the  Uhlted  States  that  Mr.  Oronouski  has 
assiduously  tried  to  build.  President  John- 
son called  for  such  a  "bridge  of  understand- 
ing" when  he  named  Mr.  Oronotiskl,  a  former 
Postmaster  General,  to  be  ambassador  here. 

Mr.  OronousU  staked  much  of  his  credit 
as  an  envoy  on  the  proposal.  He  Is  known 
to  have  discussed  the  Idea  widely  with  Polish 
officials  since  his  arrival,  but  he  bad  to  make 
a  34-hour  trip  to  Washington  a  week  ago  to 
get  the  t^yproval  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  and  other  officials  involved. 

Final  White  House  approval  did  not  come 
until  yesterday,  five  days  before  Jan.  3, 
when  an  initial  payment  of  $9-milllon  is  due 
to  the  United  States. 

Having  won  over  the  Administration  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Oronouski  still  faces  the 
hesitations  of  the  Polish  OovMnment  and 
the  eventual  hurdle  of  Congress,  which  haa 
to  approve  spending  for  any  project  that 
United  States  and  Poland  agree  on. 

The  contents  of  the  offer  to  the  Poles  to- 
day were  not  made  known.  Possible  com- 
ponents are  projects  similar  to  the  American- 
Polish  Children's  Hospital  opened  in  Cracow 
last  year,  public  works,  subsidizing  of  Eng- 
lish-language studies  and  other  educational 
and  cultural  programs. 

Mr.  Trampczynskl  has  promised  an  Initial 
reply  next  week.  Even  If  It  is  positive,  a  deli- 
cate negotiating  process  Is  believed  to  be  the 
best  the  United  States  can  hope  for  before 
its  largesse  is  accepted. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  the  Cracow 
Hoepital,  which  cost  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment more  than  tl2-mllllon,  informed 
American  sources  do  not  look  forward  to 
much  public  acknowledgement  of  American 
generosity  by  the  Polish  Government  or  its 
press. 

Oecxmber  6, 1966. 
Hon.  Dean  Rt7SK, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State. 
WaaMngton,  D.C. 

Dkak  iS».  Secsetast:  As  part  of  its  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  Food  for  Peace  program, 
the  Subcommittee  on  FV>relgn  Aid  Expendl- 
tuiea  staff  has  reviewed  certain  aspects  of 
the  agricultural  sales  agreements  with  Po- 
land under  Public  Law  480.  This  review  has 
disclosed  that  the  United  States  has  received 
payment  in  dollars  for  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  dollar  obligation  assumed  by  Poland 
at  the  time  the  initial  sales  agreements  were 
negotiated. 

Of  some  $35  million  due  the  United  States 
through  October  1966.  only  about  $3  million 
has  actually  been  collected,  payment  on  the 
remaining  432  mllUon  having  been  deferred 
until  1967  and  thereafter.  F\irther.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Department  of  State  is  now 
giving  consideration  to  additional  waivers 
of  the  requirement  for  dollar  payments  In 
calendar  year  1967  and  thereckfter. 

Eight  agreements  have  been  entned  Into 
with  Poland  since  1957  for  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  totaling  t538.2  million. 
The  agre«nents  provided  that  Poland  would 
pay  the  United  States  in  Polish  currency  for 
the  value  of  the  commodities  and  that  the 
local  currency  could  be  converted  to  dollars 
over  a  30  to  40  year  period.  The  following 
table  lists  the  sales  agreements  and  shows 
the  dates  on  which  dollar  payments  were 
scheduled  to  start  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  original  agreements. 


PubUc  Law  480  sates  offrtements  with  Poland 
requiring  payment  in  VS.  dollars 

Date  of  agreement 

Amount 
(millions) 

Dollar  pay- 
ment due 
starting- 

June?,  1957                 .        -.-. 

$18.9 
46.1 
73.0 
44.0 
11.8 
41.5 

130.0 
44.6 
16.8 
51.6 
30.7 
30.2 

June    1, 1962 

Aug.  14,  19S7  (amendment) ... 
Feb.  15,  1958       

Do. 
Mar.     1, 1963 

June  10,  1959 

June    1, 1964 

Nov.  10,  1959  (amendment)... 
Feb.  11, 1960  (amendment).... 
June  21, 1960 

Do. 

Do. 

July     1, 1970 

Dec.  15  1961                 

Jan.      1, 1972 

Apr.  19, 1962  (amendment).... 

Feb.  1, 1963 

Feb.  3, 1964 

Do. 
Jan.     2, 1973 
Jan.     2, 1974 

Feb.  3, 1964 

Jan.     2,1965 

Total 

538.2 

Dollar  payments  on  tihe  first  three  agree- 
ments and  on  the  last  agreement  were  to  be 
made  at  various  times  beginning  on  June  1. 
1962.  Had  these  ptayment  schedules  been 
adhered  to  the  United  States  would  have  re- 
ceived $35,080,000  through  October  1966. 
However  on  July  1,  1960,  agreements  were 
negotiated  with  Poland  which  deferred  the 
start  of  dollar  payments  on  the  first  three 
sales  agreements  for  five  years.  The  dollar 
payment  on  the  first  agreement  was  sched- 
uled for  June  1967  and  payments  on  the 
second  and  third  agre«nents  were  deferred 
until  1968  and  1969.  A  payment  of  $3  mil- 
lion on  the  last  agreement  due  on  January  2, 
1965,  was  the  only  one  not  deferred  and  I 
understand  that  the  Treasury  has  received 
this  amount  from  Poland. 

As  matters  now  stand.  Poland  Is  required 
to  make  payments  In  dollars  In  the  next  five 
years  totalling  $66,150,000  and  It  is  these 
amounts  which  I  undierstand  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Is  considering  deferring  for  an 
additional  five  years  or  longer. 

The  adverse  effects  on  the  United  States 
balance-of-payments  of  the  Department's  de- 
cision in  1960  to  grant  Poland  a  five  year 
moratorium  is  so  obvious  that  there  is  no 
need  for  me  to  discuss  it  at  any  great  length. 

The  $538  million  In  agricultural  sales  is 
payable  in  dollEirs  over  a  30  to  40  year  period 
with  no  Interest.  This  represents  a  loss  of 
$27  million  each  year  In  Interest  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  available  to  alleviate  our 
balance-of-payment  difficulties.  The  1960 
decision  of  the  Department  of  State  to  defer 
dollar  payments  due  from  Poland  In  1962 
through  1966  has  resulted  In  a  loss  of  dollar 
Interest  earnings  of  about  $5,000,000. 

Nor  do  I  believe  It  would  serve  any  useful 
purpose  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  rationale 
of  the  policy  to  provide  over  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  commodity  assistance  to  a  member 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  an  alliance 
which  we  have  considered  a  sufficient  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  its 
alUes  to  Justify  fully  the  expenditure  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  buildup  and  the  main- 
tenance of  NATO  forces  to  counter  such 
threat.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  expecta- 
tions that  our  Public  Law  480  assistance 
would  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
development  of  free  institutions  In  Poland 
have  not  been  realized.  As  our  former  Am- 
bassador to  Poland.  John  M.  Cabot  has  said: 
"We  must  recognize  ttiat  since  the  beady 
days  of  1956,  the  general  trend  has  been  for 
the  Polish  authorities  to  tighten  the  screw 
over  Polish  nationals  rather  than  loosen  It 
further."  The  material  aid  in  military  sup- 
plies which  Poland  has  been  sending  to  North 
Vietnam  and  the  considerable  number  of 
ships  which  Poland  has  assigned  to  carr3^ng 
supplies  from  other  communist  countries  to 
Haiphong  are  further  indications,  subsequent 
to  Ambassador  Cabot's  observations,  that  our 
Public  Law  480  assistance  has  not  moved 
Poland  out  of  the  communist  camp  by  one 
lota. 

However,  even  apart  from  these  questions 
of  broad  policy,  if  one  examines  significant 
aspects  of  United  States-Polish  financial  re- 


lations it  becomes  apparent  that  this  hu 
been  a  one-sided  affair  with  all  the  benefits 
flowing  to  Poland  and  very  little  in  the  way 
of  tangible  benefits  accruing  to  the  United 
States.  A  few  examples  may  serve  to  Ului- 
trate  my  point. 

Data  obtained  from  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  show  that  there  is  a  total  of  $337 
million  in  pre-World  War  H  debts  stUI  un- 
paid and  outstanding.  Poland  has  made  no 
payment  on  either  the  principal  or  the  ac- 
crued Interest  In  more  than  thirty  years  and 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  United  States  wiu 
ever  receive  any  payment  on  these  obliga- 
tions of  the  Polish  Government. 

The  United  States  Government  has  ob- 
tained an  eighty  year  lease  on  land  for  Ita 
Embassy  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  City  of  War- 
saw which  Ambassador  Cabot  has  described 
as  "preposterously  expensive"  and  a  "hold- 
up." It  iB  estimated  that  equivalent  land  in 
Washington  could  be  obtained  at  one-tenth 
the  cost.  Similarly,  Ambassador  Cabot  has 
protested  the  extremely  high  cost  of  rental 
housing  for  the  Embassy  staff  under  rates  set 
by  the  City  of  Warsaw,  which,  according  to 
the  Ambassador,  must  be  paid  for  in  dollars. 

The  terms  of  the  Public  Law  480  agree- 
ments have  been  extremely  favorable  to  Po- 
land, to  put  the  matter  mildly.  Terms  of 
payment  have  been  set  generally  over  a 
thirty-year  period  and  for  one  agreement  the 
temis  are  over  forty  years.  In  most  cases  no 
payment  is  required  until  the  tenth  year 
after  delivery  of  the  commodities.  Further, 
none  of  the  agreements  provide  that  any  in- 
terest will  accrue  on  unpaid  balances,  nor 
will  the  Polish  Government  pay  any  interest 
on  the  zlotys  which  have  been  paid  to  the 
U.S.  and  wlilch  are  being  held  in  Polish 
banks. 

Finally,  the  Public  Law  480  agreements 
provide  for  payment  in  Polish  zlotys,  later 
convertible  to  dollars,  at  a  rate  of  24  zlotys  to 
one  U.S.  dollar.  This  vastly  overvalues  the 
zloty  since  the  realistic  rate,  as  evidenced  by 
other  transactions  approved  by  the  Polish 
Government  in  converting  dollars  to  zlotys, 
places  the  exchange  rate  at  closer  to  80  to 
one.  Ambassador  Cabot  has  summed  up  this 
situation  correctly  in  my  opinion  when  he 
stated  that  "Whether  prices  expressed  in 
present  zlotys  or  in  dollars  payable  without 
interest  in  10  to  40  years,  we  are  getting  only 
a  fraction  of  commercial  value  of  our 
products." 

My  own  view  is  that  many  of  the  foregoing 
matters  are  not  of  major  consequence  pro- 
vided  that  there  is  assurance  that  the  Polish 
currency  which  the  United  States  now  holds 
as  payment  for  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities VTlll  be  converted  to  dollars  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  sales  agree- 
ments. The  fact  that  the  Department  of 
State  has  waived  dollar  repayments  in  the 
past  in  the  amount  of  $35  million  and  is  cur- 
rently considering  additional  waivers,  pro- 
vides no  such  assurance  and  is  deeply  dls- 
tvirblng  in  its  portent  for  the  futmre. 

The  dollar  payment  provisions  of  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  sales  agreements  with  Poland 
have  been  presented  repeatedly  to  the  Con- 
gress as  firm  and  fixed,  and  it  comes  as  a 
shock  to  learn  that  the  U.S.  Embassy  and 
the  Department  of  State  are  now  considering 
further  deferral  of  dollar  payments  and  large 
scale  use  of  U.S.-owned  zlotys  for  various 
projects  in  Poland  which  would  be  of  bene- 
fit to  that  country.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
when  the  United  States  gives  Poland  con- 
vertible zlotys  for  the  construction  by  the 
Polish  Government  of  hospitals,  schools,  and 
cultural  centers  which  that  Government  will 
own  and  control,  it  is  giving  Poland  economic 
assistance  in  every  sense  of  that  term.  I 
question  whether  the  Congress  would  ap- 
prove of  such  economic  assistance  if  it  were 
part  of  the  administration's  annual  request 
fOT  authorization  and  appropriations  for  for- 
eign aid. 

I  believe  it  worthwhile  to  bring  to  your 
attention     the     numerous     representations 
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•hich  have  been  made  by  the  Executive 
Jronch  to  the  Oongrees  and  Ita  conmltteee 
^e  effect  that  the  PubUo  Law  480  s^ 
to  Poland  virlU  be  paid  for  in  dollar*.  For 
Sample,  on  October  U.  1963.  the  Secretary 
oftoe  Treaaury  wrote  to  Senator  John  L. 
McCloUan,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Govem- 
joent  Operations  Committee  in  reply  to  a 
tetter  from  Senator  McOlellan  in  which  the 
Chairman  expressed  his  concern  about  the 
unfavorable  exchange  rate  specified  by  the 
PubUc,  Law  480  salea  agreements.  After  de- 
Bcrlbmg  the  imsuoceaaful  efforts  of  the  U^. 
neeotiators  to  secure  a  more  favorable  rate, 
Secretary  DUlon  assured  Senator  McCleUan 
that  since  the  zloty  sales  proceeds  would  be 
inverted  to  dollars,  no  loss  would  occur  as 
far  as  the  U.S.  Government  Is  concerned. 
Secretary  Dillon  stated : 

"Since  1957,  the  PubUo  Law  480  agreements 
with  Poland  provide  that,  to  the  extent  that 
the  zlotys  are  not  used  by  the  United  States, 
they  wlU  be  repurchased  by  Poland  with  dol- 
lars at  this  same  rate  over  a  specified  period 
of  years  in  the  future.  Since  relatively  few 
of  the  zlotys  are  being  used,  the  bulk  of  them 
will  be  subject  to  this  provision  and,  to  the 
extent  that  the  zlotys  are  repurchased,  no 
loss  to  the  U.S.  Government  will  reault.*' 

Mr  Raymond  lones.  Director,  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
committee  in  1962  as  foUows: 

"Senator  Russell.  How  long  do  we  hold 
this  soft  currency,  like  in  Poland,  before  we 
turn  it  back  to  the  country  for  pubUo  works 
projects,  or  is  It  a  contlnuoua  problem? 

"Mr.  lones.  In  Poland  there  la  no  legal 
authority  to  turn  the  currency  back  to  the 
Polish  Government.  ...  In  Poland  It  is 
Illegal  under  present  law  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  make  grants  of  PubUc  Law  480 
local  currency  for  loans  of  Public  Law  480 
currency  to  the  PoUsh  Government.  So  that 
all  the  ctirrency  acquired  under  that  program 
will  either  be  used  to  meet  U.S.  expenses  or 
at  some  future  date  will  be  repurchased  for 
dollars  by  the  PoUsh  Government." 

Mr  David  Bell,  AID  Administrator  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  1964  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Conte.  ThU  may  be  a  little  out  of 
your  jurisdiction  but  let's  start  out  this  way: 
What  can  we  use  these  local  currencies  for? 

"Mr.  Bell.  It  varies  by  country.  .  .  .  In  the 
PoUfih  case  the  arrangement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Poland  la  such  that  gradually 
they  will  become  convertible  in  future  years. 
They  gradually  will  be  turned  into  dollars 
so  that  in  effect  they  represent  a  deferred 
dollar  payment. 

"Afr.  Conte.  Does  that  mean  we  will  be  able 
to  use  those  dollars  outside  of  Poland? 
"Mr.  Bell.  Yes." 

It  Ifl  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
Congress   and  its   committees   were   led   to 
believe  that  the  United  States  would  receive 
dollars  in  payment  for  the  agricultiural  com- 
modities sold  to  Poland.    I  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  statement  by  a  responsible  ad- 
ministration official  which  even  hinted  at 
the  possibility  that  a  significant  part  of  the 
$66  milUon  due  the  United  States  in  the  next 
five  years  will  be  given  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment   in    Poland    In    order    to    assist    that 
country  in  its  balance  of  payments  difficulty. 
I  am  aware  of  the  arguments  being  made 
in  justification   of  the   proposed  give-away 
of  convertible  zlotys  owned  by  the  United 
States.    It   has   been    said    that   the    large 
amount  of  dollars  coming  due  in  the  next 
few   years    will    pose    great    difficulUes    for 
Poland  In  light  of  its  limited  foreign  ex- 
change   holdings.    Ihis    was    foreseen    by 
Ambassador   Cabot  in   1983   when   he   cau- 
tioned against  additional  large  Public  Law 
480  sales.    Yet  some  $60  million   in  addi- 
tional sales  were  negotiated  In  1964.    It  haa 
been  said   that  to   press   Poland   for   dollar 
payments  wUl  Impair  that  country's  ability 
to  expand  trade  with  the  United  States.    But 


data  which  I  have  obtained  from  official 
sources  show  that  Poland's  commercial  pm:- 
chases  of  agrtctiltural  oonunodlties  from  the 
United  State*  haa  not  increased  appreciably 
since  1957,  although  such  increase  is  a  basic 
objective  of  the  PubUc  Law  480  legislation. 
It  U  contended  that  by  aUevlatlng  Poland's 
foreign  exchange  dlfflcultiee  by  further  defer- 
ral of  dollar  payments  or  by  waiving  such 
payments  entirely,  the  United  States  may  be 
able  to  acquire  some  Influence  over  Polish 
poUcy.    Ambassador  Cabot  summed  up  the 
great  difficulties  In  doing  so  when  he  stated: 
"The  benefit  of  aU  of  this  on  the  $477,000,- 
000  of  agricultural  commodities  we  have  sold 
to  Poland  under  PL  480  accrues  to  the  Polish 
communist  regime.    It  Is  no  trifling  benefit, 
but  Just  so  much  help  to  the  regime  to 
achieve  Ita  economic  objectives.    In  other 
words.   If  we   are   to  extend  material  help 
which  Importantly  strengthens  the  commu- 
nist bloc  we  should  be  very  certain  that  what 
we  are  receiving  In  return  Is  worth  as  much 
to  us  as  what  Poland  is  getting. 

"We  must  not  fool  ourselves  aa  to  what 
we  can  acoompUsh.    We  are  not  going  to 
change  the  eseenttal  character  of  orientation 
of  the  regime.    It  is  going  to  remain  com- 
munist and  it  is  going  to  maintain  its  adher- 
ence to  the  Warsaw  Pact.    If  it  differs  from 
other  oonamunlst  regimes  in  its  agricultural 
poUcy,  its  treatment  of  the  church  and  the 
relatively  greater  freedom  it  gives  Ite  citizens, 
this    is    not    primarily    because    of    United 
SUtes  poUcy— it  is  due  to  domestic  consid- 
erations.   Important  as  it  is  for  tis  to  take 
Poland's  special  poeltion  and  Interest  into 
account,  it  U  unUkely  that  we  can  induce 
Poland  to  adopt  markedly  more  favorable 
poUcles  from  our  viewpoint  no  matter  what 
we  do.    In  short  the  conununlst  regime  In 
Poland  Is  going  Its  own  way  In  accordance 
with  Its  own  concepts  of  its  interests.    If 
from  time  to  time  it  adjusts  Its  course  some- 
what to  take  our  views  and  Interests   Into 
account  thU  is  primarily  to  get  what  It  can 
out  of  us." 

I  have  not  seen  anything  since  Ambassador 
Cabot  wrote  these  words  which  require  a 
modification  of  his  evaluation. 

On  the  other  hand,  waiving  the  rights 
which  the  United  States  has  to  doUar  pay- 
ments for  past  Public  Law  480  sales  may  well 
establish  an  unfortunate  precedent  In  other 
dealings  with  Poland  and  with  other  coxm- 
tries.  Poland  has  obtained  large  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans,  repayments  on  which 
are  scheduled  to  run  through  1976.  If  Po- 
land's foreign  exchange  shortages  are  an 
acceptable  reason  for  waiving  PubUc  Law 
480  dollar  payments,  the  United  States  leaves 
itself  open  for  Poland  to  advance  the  same 
reason  for  not  repaying  Its  Export-Import 
loans. 

The  new  PubUc  Law  480  legUlatlon  enacted 
during  this  past  session  of  the  Congress  pro- 
poses to  ahlft  from  local  currency  sales  to 
sales  for  dollars  on  credit  terms.  Waiver  of 
Poland's  dollar  obUgatlons  on  past  Public 
Law  480  sales  may  well  be  taken  by  other 
countries  as  an  indication  that  dollar  obliga- 
tions assumed  as  a  result  of  sales  under  the 
new  legislation  are  subject  to  waiver  when- 
ever foreign  exchange  difficulties  are  experi- 
enced. This  can  easUy  turn  the  "sales"  pro- 
gram into  a  grant  program — a  situation 
clearly  not  contemplated  by  the  Congress 
when  It  enacted  the  new  legUlatlon. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  Is  in- 
volved in  a  costly  war  and  when  severe  cuts 
are  being  made  in  expendittires  for  our 
domestic  programs,  it  Is  astonishing  to  find 
the  Department  of  State  even  contemplating 
forgiving  a  half  blUlon  doUars  of  Poland's 
indebtedness  to  the  United  States— an  in- 
debtedness incurred  by  Poland  to  buy  food 
to  feed  its  own  people  because  the  commu- 
nist agricultural  system  has  faUed,  as  it  has 
m  other  communist  countries. 

Your  careful  consideration  of  the  fore- 
going points  U  suggested  before  you  arrive  at 


a  decision  on  waiving  Poland's  obllgatloiu. 
I  would  appreciate  any  comments  you  may 
wish  to  make  on  this  matter. 
With  best  wishes.  I  remain 
CordlaUy  yours, 

Emmsr  GanxNiNO. 

UjS.  Senator. 


AWARDS  OP  HONORARY  UFE  MEM- 
BERSHIP TO  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
AND  GOV.  JOHN  CONNALLY  IN  OR- 
GANIZATION OP  RETIRED  MILI- 
TARY, OP  KHiEEN.  TEX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last  Oc- 
tober, as  the  89th  Congress  was  ending, 
the  Organization  of  Retired  Military,  of 
Killeen.  Tex.,  awarded  honorary  life 
membership  in  the  organization  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Gov.  John  Connally. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  Killeen  Daily 
Herald  which  reports  this  event  as  well 
as  other  important  news  of  the  activities 
of  this  growing  organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From    the    KUleen    (Tex.)    Dally    Herald, 

Oct.  21. 1966] 

ORM  ChafTebs  Given  Chabtebs 

Charters  were  presented  to  three  chapters 

of  the  Organization  of  Retired  MlUtary,  and 

the  organization's  colors  were  received  in  the 

first  state  level  meeting  of  the  ORM  Thius- 

day  night  during  a  dinner  at  the  officers'  club 

at  Ft.  Hood. 

The  ORM,  which  came  to  Uf  e  In  Killeen  In 
July  of  1965,  has  since  organized  chapters 
In  Temple  and  Copperas  Cove,  but  charters 
had  not  been  officially  presented. 

Herman  H.  Morrison,  state  chairman,  told 
the  directors  and  their  wives  that  ORM 
now  hsia  a  membership  of  more  than  500  and 
a  potential  of  700,000. 

Members  can  be  found  as  far  away  as  CaU- 
fomla  In  one  cUrectlon  and  Maryland  In  the 
other,  he  said. 

"We  should  have  organizations  wherever 
there  is  a  concentration  of  retired  mlUtary," 
he  added. 

Morrison  announced  that  chapters  are 
planned  In  El  Paso,  San  Antonio,  Waco  imd 
Dallas  In  the  near  future  and  said  that  every- 
one must  push  the  newly  adopted  motto  of 
"Strive  For  One  Another"  by  seeking  new 
members. 

WUUam  G.  Hoffman,  ORM  state  secretary, 
made  a  report  on  his  recent  visit  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  where  the  ORM  program  was  dis- 
cussed with  congressional  leaders,  he  said. 

It  was  agreed  there  that  the  retired  mlU- 
tary have  no  direct  leadership  or  voice  and 
that  the  ORM  "could  take  the  lead"  In  this 
area. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  state  board 
conferring  life  memberships  in  the  ORM  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Governor 
John  Connally  were  read  by  Hoffman. 

Morrison  presented  the  KUleen  charter  to 
W.  J.  Richard;  Harry  F.  Lane,  vice  chairman, 
presented  the  Temple  charter  to  Mike  Mulr- 
head,  and  W.  J.  O'Brien  made  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Cove  charter  to  James  T.  Adams. 
Receiving  the  awards  were  the  chapter 
chairmen. 

The  Temple  chapter  was  organized  in  De- 
cember, 1965,  and  the  Cove  Chapter  was  acti- 
vated in  June  of  this  year. 

The  KlUeen  and  Temple  chapters  now  have 
ladles  auxiliaries  and  the  Cove  is  taking  steps 
to  organize  such  a  unit. 

Other  state  officers  present  included  Nor- 
man York,  Temple,  and  George  LaFountain, 
Copperas  Cove. 
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Ladles  Auxiliary  presidents,  Mrs.  L.  O.  Meil- 
dlth.  Temple,  and  Mrs.  Cliarles  Denny,  KU- 
leen,  were  Introduced. 


HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL:   "THE 
GREAT  AMERICAN  FOR  1966" 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  on  De- 
cember 28  to  attend  a  banquet  in  At- 
lanta, Qa.,  honoring  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  as  "The  Great  American 
for  1966."  This  well-deserved  salute  to 
our  beloved  colleague  was  sponsored  by 
the  Atlanta  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation and  WSB  radio. 

For  more  than  three  decades.  Senator 
Russell  has  tirelessly  devoted  all  his  be- 
ing to  service  to  his  State  and  Nation. 
In  the  preservation  of  our  republican 
form  of  government  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Senate  as  a  great  deliberative 
institution,  no  other  Member  in  modem 
history  has  had  a  more  significant  role 
or  exerted  a  greater  influence.  He  has 
been  at  the  vanguard  as  a  stalwart  sup- 
porter and  leader  In  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  has  advanced  the  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  this  Nation  and 
the  American  people.  In  the  area  of 
national  security.  Senator  Russell  has 
especially  served  with  great  distinction. 
Thanks  in  large  part  to  his  efforts,  this 
Nation  has  remained  the  mightiest  in  the 
world,  with  a  strong  and  alert  Defense 
Establishment  second  to  none. 

All  Georgia  looked  on  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
when  DibK  Russell  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice in  the  Senate  for  the  seventh  con- 
secutive time,  becoming  one  of  only  three 
Senators  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate ever  to  take  the  oath  that  many 
times. 

On  January  9,  the  Ehiblln,  Ga..  Cou- 
rier-Herald published  an  excellent  edi- 
torial commending  Senator  Rttssell  for 
the  Great  American  Award  and  praising 
him  for  his  work  In  the  Senate.  I 
proudly  bring  It  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SKNATOR    RT7BSELI.    AND    ANOTHKR    AWAW) 

To  present  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell 
with  another  award  for  praising  him  edi- 
torially are  like  carrying  cocOs  to  Newcastle. 
But  when  one  views  the  great  stature  of  the 
Senior  Senator  from  Georgia  and  realizes 
that  the  entire  nation  looks  upon  him  as 
one  of  the  country's  greatest  statesman.  It 
Is  never  superfluous  to  add  another  word. 

The  recent  Great  American  Award  made 
in  Atlanta  could  not  have  gone  to  a  more 
worthy  recipient  than  Senator  Russell. 

Georgians  have  long  realized  that  his 
ahtlltles  were  such  that  the  state  and  the 
nation,  even  the  world,  needed  him  In  the 
Senate.  So  this  week  Senator  Russell  will 
be  sworn  In  for  the  seventh  time,  a  record 
that  has  been  equaled  by  few  and  excelled 
by  fewer.  Georgians  have  done  themselves 
proud  by  their  continued  returning  of  the 
gentleman  from  Winder  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Though  he  has  served  long  over  the  span 
of  many  years.  Senator  Russell  still  looks 
to  the  future.  In  his  award  acceptance 
speech,  he  stated  again  this  ever  forward 
looking  philosophy  he  has.     Said  he: 

"In  the  past  35  years,  the  South,  with 
QeOTgla  in  the  forefront,  has  undergone  an 
economic  miracle  that  has  transformed  our 


section  from  a  region  of  economic  problems 
to  a  region  of  economic  opportunity  .  .  . 

"We  have  diversified  our  agriculture  and 
discovered  new  uses  for  the  products  of  the 
farm  and  forest. 

"We  have  learned  how  to  make  wiser  and 
more  productive  use  of  our  human  and  nat- 
ural resources. 

"We  have  worked  to  achieve  an  harmon- 
ious relationship  between  the  rttcea  based 
on  the  worth  and  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

"And  we  have  at  great  sacrifice,  built  an 
educational  system  to  Open  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity for  our  young  people. 

".  .  .  The  beckoning  promise  of  the  future 
is  written  In  the  face  of  the  land  and  the 
rising  skyline  of  our  cities.  The  South  today 
is  indeed  the  land  of  the  future." 

Georgia  and  the  South  owe  a  great  debt 
to  Senator  Russell  and  men  like  him,  men 
who  have  realized  the  leadership  qualities  of 
the  Georgia  Senator  and  followed  his  guid- 
ance. 

We  are  convinced  that  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress and  In  the  Ctongresses  that  will  follow 
with  Senator  Russell  In  his  accustomed  place, 
there  will  be  men  who  will  seek  his  counsel 
and  be  ready  to  foUow  his  leadership. 

This  Is  the  man  that  Georgians  have  named 
again  as  their  Senator  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 

No  other  state  has  done  so  well  so  long. 


THE  CIVIL  DELINQUENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today's 
complex  world  is  aBve  with  men  and 
issues;  it  is  alive  with  protests  and  dem- 
onstrations, and  involved  philosophies 
which  often  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  that  If  what  is  demanded  Is  not 
given,  violence  will  ensue. 

If  students  are  not  permitted  to  con- 
trol the  universities,  certain  members  of 
the  new  left  tell  us,  then  the  universities 
will  not  be  permitted  to  function.  If  cer- 
tain laws  meet  with  our  disapproval, 
other  protestors  have  said,  then  such 
laws  need  not  be  obeyed.  Each  of  us  is 
obligated  not  to  obey  the  laws  duly 
passed  by  Congress  or  the  State  legisla- 
tures, according  to  this  view,  but  simply 
to  obey  the  so-CEdled  higher  moral  law. 
Those  who  advocate  this  view,  of  course, 
hold  themselves  out  as  the  sole  deter- 
minant of  what  that  higher  moral  law 
Is  to  be. 

Morris  Uebman,  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Standing 
Committee  on  Education  about  Commu- 
nism, has  given  an  address  which  high- 
lights this  phenomenon.  He  has  called 
Individuals  who  embrace  such  philoso- 
phies "civil  delinquents"  and  notes  that — 

Once  upon  a  time  freedoms  and  rights, 
debate  and  discussion,  meant  stabUlty,  rea- 
son, and  responsibility.  Somehow,  today, 
these  basic  concepts  bave  been  debased  to 
Include  coercion,  provocation,  incitement, 
violence,  and  destruction. 

Mr.  Uebman  notes  that  today  we  no 
longer  concern  ourselves  with  a  serious 
analysis  of  complex  problems.  We  have 
reverted  to  labels  and  rather  than  reply 
to  critics,  we  often  call  them  names. 
This  can  be  done  in  many  ways: 

The  civil  delinquent  can  do  it  by  pigment 
of  akin — the  other  fellow  is  anti-Negro  or 
antl-WhIte;  an  Integtatlonlst  or  a  segrega- 
tionist. And,  of  coiiTBe,  the  other  fellow  is 
always  a  liberal  or  a  conservative,  or  a  leftist 
or  rightist.  The  civil  delinquent  doesnt 
want  to  stop  to  analyse  the  issues.  He  Just 
Invents  new  labels,  tn  order  to  classify  the 
complexities  of  foreign  policy,  our  label  mak- 
ers   have    turned    to    ornithology.      You're 


either  a  "hawk"  or  a  "dove",  with  subclacal- 
flcatlons  of  "owls",  "chickens",  or  "pi. 
geons" — and  don't  forget  we  also  have  a  few 
"parrots." 

Mr.  Liebman's  plea  is  that  we  consider 
issues  on  their  own  merits  and  not  resort 
to  name  calling  and  generalization.  He 
urges  that  those  who  disagree  with  par- 
ticular laws  use  the  democratic  process  to 
change  such  laws.  To  obey  laws  which 
have  been  duly  passed  is  to  challenge  not 
those  laws  individually,  but  the  very  sys- 
tem of  rule  by  law  itself.  Mr.  Liebman 
stated : 

Civilization  is  the  victory  of  reason  over 
force  and  law  is  the  only  possible  Instrument 
in  the  search  for  Justice.  We  are  alive  now 
because  of  civilization.  It  Is  a  unique  and 
delicate  process.  Our  civil  rights  were 
created  by  a  very  few  civilized  men  and,  once 
gone,  would  be  as  thoroughly  lost  as  If  they 
were  blasted  to  bits  by  a  nuclear  bomb.  The 
issue  Is  clear.  Aristotle  says  that  only  two 
kinds  of  beings  can  live  outside  of  civil 
society — gods  and  beasts.  Let  us  never  dare 
to  pretend  that  we  are  gods,  let  us  ever  re- 
member our  heritage  so  that  we  never  be- 
come beasts. 

Mr.  Liebman's  speech  was  made  be- 
fore the  Chicago  Crime  Commission,  and 
I  wish  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  enter  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  entire  text  of  Mr.  Liebman's 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

iNTHODUCnON  Of  SPEAKER  AT  ANITOAL  PUB- 
LIC Meeting  oj-  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission, October  10,  1966 

(By  William  B.  Browder,  president, 
Chicago  Crime  Commission) 
It  is  most  appropriate  that  our  speaker 
today  at  the  start  of  Chicago  Law  Enforce- 
ment Week  should  be  Morris  I.  Lelbman. 
He  believes  that  an  understanding  and  re- 
spect for  the  rule  of  law  by  every  citizen  Is  a 
basic  requirement  for  successfully  waging 
war  against  crime  and  preserving  the  free 
society. 

As  senior  partner  In  the  law  firm  of  Lelb- 
man, Williams,  Bennett,  Balrd  and  Mlnow, 
he  Is  one  of  Chicago's  most  distinguished 
lawyers.  At  the  same  time  he  Is  serving  the 
larger  community  as  a  Civilian  Aide  at  Large 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  as  a  member 
of  President  Johnson's  Panel  of  Consultants 
on  International  Affairs  and  National  Secur- 
ity, as  Chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Standing  Committee  on  Education 
about  Communism  and  its  Contrast  with- 
Liberty  under  Law,  Just  to  name  a  few  of 
his  many  consulting  activities. 

Whether  the  problems  are  International  or 
local  In  scope,  Mr.  Lelbman's  Incisive  and 
penetrating  mind  gets  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem.    As  you  will  now  see. 

The  Year  op  the  Civil  DsLiNQtrENT 
(Address  by  Morris  I.  Lelbman,   at  annual 
public  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission, October  10, 1966) 
Many  of  our  citizens  seem  to  be  suffering 
from  a  new  malady — civil  delinquency.    This 
ailment — civil  delinquency — seems  to  strike 
all  ages. 

Some  of  the  kids  are  Involved  In  political 
questions  In  a  new  way — a  kind  of  panty 
raid  approach  to  policy.  The  first  stage  of 
this  disorder  Is  called  "wayout."  The  more 
"wayout"  It  gets,  the  more  "In"  It  Is.  This  Is 
a  new  kind  of  logic  that  seems  to  mean  that 
the  sillier  It  Is  the  better  It  is.  Some  of  the 
common  symptoms  of  civil  delinquency  are 
tantrums  and  exhibitionism.  Other  symp- 
toms  include    violent   pacifism   and    dirty 
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tricks.    Also,  one  of  the  aspects  Is  worship 

of  fire burning   crosses   or   burning   draft 

cards  burning  stores  or  burning  cars. 

Among  the  middle-aged,  one  of  the  most 
widespread  symptoms  appears  In  the  form  of 
the  seU-appolnted  expert  with  all  the  Instant 
solutions.  These  people  conduct  a  kind  of 
off-Broadway  political  voodoo  show  that  rep- 
resents a  modern  Don  QiUxote  riding  In  a 
souped-up  sports  car.  We  need  these  self- 
appointed  experts  as  much  as  we  need  "do  It 
rourself  brain  surgeons.  At  least  such  a 
"do  It  yourseU"  surgeon  risks  only  one  per- 
son at  a  time. 

Mind  you,  I  am  delighted  that  ovir  free  so- 
ciety permits  this  childish  nonsense,  but  we 
bave  the  right— probably  the  duty— to  chal- 
lenge this  foolish  behavior. 

Once  upon  a  time  freedoms  and  rights, 
debate  and  discussion,  meant  stabiUty.  rea- 
son and  responsibility.  Somehow,  today, 
these  basic  concepts  have  been  debased  to 
Include  coercion,  provocation.  Incitement, 
violence  and  destruction. 

Once  upon  a  time  If  a  dog  bit  a  man  that 
wasn't  news — ^but  if  a  man  bit  a  dog  that 
would  make  headlines!  Today  you  probably 
couldn't  get  that  kind  of  headline  because 
we  seem  to  be  In  an  era  when  all  the  news 
Is  about  man  biting  man.  We  seem  to  be 
Involved  In  a  national  bad  dream — an  LSD 

orgy a  kind  of  escape  from  reality  Into  the 

world  of  mirage — the   world   of  UFO's   and 
IFO's. 

You  know  about  UTO's- Unidentified  Fly- 
ing Objects?    I  cannot  get  very  excited  about 
UFO's  because  I  am  much  more  troubled 
about    IPO's— Identified    Flying    Objects— 
mischievous    immaturity.    Infectious    igno- 
rance   "chip  on  the  shoulder"  protest,  and 
arrogant  Irresponsibility.     These  IFO's  are 
njanned  by  pUots.    These  IFO  pUots  can  be 
properly  described  as  the  clvU  deUnquents. 
the  label  makers 
Let's  look  at  some  of  these  clvU  delin- 
quents.  What  about  the  label  makers?    You 
know  them.    The  label  makers  suffer  from 
a  tyranny  of  categories.     This  clvU  delin- 
quent doesn't  want  to  think  about  Issues. 
He  Just  wants  to  make  categories.     He  can 
do  it  by  color — the  other  fellow  Is  red,  pink, 
or  pinkish.    The  civil  delinquent  can  do  It 
by  pigment  of  skin — the  other  fellow  Is  anti- 
Negro  or  anti-White;    an  integratlonlst  or 
a  segregationist.    And,  of  course,  the  other 
fellow  Is  always  a  liberal  or  a  conservative, 
or  a  leftist  or  rightist.    The  clvU  delinquent 
doesn't  want  to  stop  to  analyze  the  issues. 
He  Just  Invents  new  labels.    In  order  to  clas- 
sify the  complexities  of  foreign  policy,  our 
label  makers   have  turned  to  ornithology. 
You're  either  a  "hawk"  or  a  "dove,"  with  sub- 
classifications    of     "owls,"     "chickens,"    or 
"pigeons" — and  don't  forget  we  also  have  a 
few  "parrots." 

The  civil  delinquent  is  not  only  a  label 
maker  but  he  talks  In  cliches. 

1.  "He"  Is  law  abiding;  "they"  are  the  crim- 
inals. "He"  never  violates  the  sphrlt  or  letter 
of  the  law.  "He"  olaeys  traffic  nilee.  "He" 
doesn't  fudge  on  his  Income  tax;  "he"  never 
shuns  Jury  duty;  "he"  always  cooperates 
with  the  police;  "he"  is  very  wUling  to  testify 
In  any  case;  "he"  doesn't  mind  getting  in- 
volved; and  "he"  never  avoids  controversy. 

The  civil  delinquent  has  a  preconceived  no- 
tion of  what  hate  Is.  Of  course,  "he"  has  no 
hate  or  prejudice.  It  Is  the  other  fellow. 
But  Just  Imagine  what  the  civil  deUnquents 
would  have  said  If  the  accused  killer  of  eight 
nurses  had  not  been  white;  or  the  mad  klUer 
as  Houston  or  the  assassin  at  Dallas  had  not 
been  white  men.  Remember  the  morn- 
ing after  the  shock  of  Watts?  As  the  civil 
delinquent  walked  down  the  street  and  saw 
non-whites  going  to  work,  can  you  imagine 
what  he  was  thinking? 

THE   hooters    and    THE    SHOOTERS 

Another  type  of  civil  delinquent  is  the 
hooter.  I  have  never  understood  that  free 
speech  Involved  the  right  to  disrupt  public 


hearings  of  any  kind.  I  don't  think  the 
spectators  at  the  UN,  or  at  a  House  Commit- 
tee hearing,  or  a  Senate  Committee  hearing, 
or  a  City  CouncU,  have  a  right  to  shout, 
interrupt  or  Interfere  with  the  procedures  as 
conducted  by  the  authorities.  If  the  civil 
delinquents  have  any  objections  of  substance 
or  form  this  should  be  handled  through  legis- 
lation and  legal  process. 

TBE    SHOOTERS 

We've  mentioned  the  "hooters,"  now  what 
about  the  "shooters"? — I  mean  the  "weapon- 
happy"  men  In  yovir  own  community. 
Among  all  forms  of  civil  delinquency,  this  Is 
the  worst.  Whether  he's  a  Minute  Man,  a 
Ku  Kluxer,  or  a  RAM,  the  civil  delinquent 
who  relies  on  weapons  to  affect  social  Justice 
really  merits  only  one  epithet — criminal. 
Let's  start  a  sensible  disarmament  program 
at  home. 

POLICE   BRUTALITT 


Among  the  civil  delinquents  It  Is  the  fad  to 
claim  "police  brutality"  on  every  occasion. 
You  notice  they  always  use  the  same  two 
words  "police  brutaUty" — ^never  manhan- 
dling by  police,  assault  by  police,  beating  by 
police.  This  concept  of  police  brutality 
stems  from  a  special  freedom  granted  In 
America  and  a  few  other  societies  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Simply  stated  it  Is  that 
even  If  you  are  a  criminal,  the  law  officer,  who 
Is  the  only  one  who  has  a  right  to  use  force, 
may  not  use  excessive  force.  This  special 
freedom  has  now  been  perverted  by  the  civil 
disobedient  Into  a  notion  that  the  police- 
man cannot  use  any  force. 

Let's  get  this  straight.  The  creator  of 
brutality  Is  the  man  who  falls  to  obey  a  police 
command,  whether  It  is  "come  with  me"  or 
"move  on."  The  moment  that  person,  of 
any  color  or  race,  refuses  to  comply  peacefully 
and  promptly,  he  Is  the  man  who  compels 
force  to  be  brought  Into  play. 

One  of  the  basic  theories  of  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstian  Code  and  Western  civilization  is 
reason — not  force — and  the  citizen  who  fails 
to  obey  a  police  command  is  violating  a  basic 
fundamental  of  civilized  society.  The  min- 
ute that  he  forces  the  officer  to  touch  him, 
the  civil  delinquent  has  transformed  a  con- 
flict of  opinion  into  a  conflict  of  physical 
violence. 

Thus,  the  refusal  to  move,  the  lying  down, 
the  Bitting  down — ^though  passive  actions  In 
themselves — are  actually  active  criminal 
brutality  for  they  demand  the  use  of  phyB- 
ical  force.  We  have  performed  many  mir- 
acles In  this  society,  but  until  now  we  have 
not  foimd  a  nonviolent  way  to  pull  a  living 
deadweight  body  from  under  a  car  or  out  of  a 
doorway. 

Let  UB  be  clear,  once  and  for  all,  that  the 
culprit  Is  not  the  officer;  It  Is  the  civil  delin- 
quent. If  the  arresrt  or  command  Is  im- 
proper, the  resort  must  be  to  legal  remedies. 

THE  SrroOWN  STUDENT 


What  about  the  striking  student?  Where 
does  he  fit  Into  this  picture  of  civil  delin- 
quency? Hasn't  one  of  the  really  shocking 
spectacles  of  recent  times  t>een  the  students 
Blttlng-ln  at  academic  institutions? 

The  history  of  civilization  is  the  struggle 
of  reason  over  force,  and  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  attain  his  highest  potential  as 
a  human  being  by  the  development  of  his 
mind.  One  of  the  majestic  symbols  of  this 
historic  struggle  is  the  idea  of  a  free  uni- 
versity where  men  can  study  and  search  for 
the  truth.  It  Is  the  sanctuary  of  the  human 
mind.  The  academic  struggle  Is  with  the 
forces  who  believe  In  the  physical  and  the 
muscular — not  In  the  moral  or  the  Intellec- 
tual. 

The  student  civil  delinquent  violates  the 
whole  concept  of  reason  by  using  physical 
obstruction.  Any  student  guilty  of  such 
physical  activity  falls  to  understand  the 
nature  and  Importance  of  the  university  to 
a  free  society.  He  ought  to  be  treated  ac- 
cordingly. 
Let's  get  straight  on  the  youth  Issue. 


I  know  It  is  going  to  be  their  world.  It 
has  to  be  their  world;  and  I  want  them  to 
have  every  opportunity  to  learn  and  pre- 
pare. 

What  I  resent  Is  the  refusal  of  the  minor- 
ity to  use  their  great  opportunities  for 
equipping  themselves  for  tomorrow. 

I  don't  object  to  having  them  now  and 
then  stuff  themselves  Into  Volkswagens,  but 
let's  not  make  the  mistake  of  letting  anyone 
think  that  this  Is  how  you  solve  serious  prdb- 
lems. 

THE   CIVIL    DELINQUENT 

Now — for  the  last  and  most  common  of 
the  civil  delinquents — the  clvU  disobedient. 
It  Is  claimed  by  some  that  civil  disobedi- 
ence Is  one  of  man's  highest  moral  acts;  that 
a  truly  moral  man  Is  one  who,  encountering  a 
law  he  deems  unjvist,  vrill  disobey  that  law. 
The  moral  man,  they  argue.  Is  the  man  who 
transcends  the  law  for  the  higher  moral 
Justness  beyond.  We  wotild  then  be  faced 
with  each  man  making  his  moral  decision 
outside  of  our  system. 

I  believe  that  the  democracy  we  have 
created  in  this  country  Is  the  most  Ideal  sys- 
tem  and  environment  a  moral  man  could 
hope  to  find.  For  his  concern  with  the  nat- 
ural law,  the  higher  law,  he  is  not  banished — 
frustrated — from  society.  Rather,  he  1b 
given  maximum  avenues  of  protest.  He  la 
given  the  remarkable  opporutnlty  to  present 
his  moral  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  land 
through  machinery  provided  by  the  demo- 
cratic framework.  He  Is  allowed — even  en- 
couraged— to  improve  man-made  laws  and 
bring  them  closer  to  a  higher  moral  law.  The 
voice  In  the  courts,  not  on  the  streets,  will 
strike  the  "Immoral"  laws. 

Some  supporters  of  civil  disobedience  ask, 
"Isn't  disobedience  to  a  law  one  of  the  most 
Euxepted  legal  procedures  for  the  testing  of 
our  substanUve  rights?"  "Isn't  It  true," 
they  ask  "that  disobedience  fits  weU  into  this 
theory  of  democracy?" 

Certainly  democracy  allows  us  to  challenge 
laws  In  order  to  test  them  In  the  courts 
through  our  unique  machinery  of  Justice. 
Remember  that  only  one  court  decision  Is 
needed  to  change  a  law.  The  test  case  has 
never  been  considered  civil  delinquency. 
Civil  delinquency  is  the  counterfeit  of  orderly 
challenge! 

Should  the  entranceways  of  this  room  be 
blocked  by  pickets  or  demonstrators  using 
the  excuse  of  free  speech,  they  would  not — 
In  my  eyes — be  clvU  demonstrators,  but 
rather,  criminal  demonstratorB. 

In  effect  they  would  be  committing  assault 
and  battery  on  our  right  to  assemble  here 
peacefully  because  such  mob  action  destroys 
the  dialogue.  Can  you  seriously  accept  that 
It  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  latent  hostil- 
ity in  the  streets  to  advance  the  public  Inter- 
est? Do  those  who  practice  and  promulgate 
disobedience  to  the  law  offer  us  a  new  sys- 
tem, a  new  society — a  meaningful  choice? 

civil  disobedience  is  Impractical  because 
It  makes  an  enemy  of  the  law  and  offers  no 
valid  substitute.  When  used  as  a  mass  tac- 
tic it  verges  on  anarchy.  Anarchy  Is  the 
antithesis  of  freedom  and  Justice.  To  con- 
tinue to  practice  It  In  the  face  of  this 
reality  and  where  social  reform  is  operative, 
is  fanaticism. 

And  a  fanatic  has  been  well  defined  as  one 
who  redoubles  his  effort  while  forgetting  his 
aim. 

Civil  disobedience  is  not  a  dvll  right. 
ClvU  disobedience  Is  an  implicit  denial  of 
the  very  political  process  that  Insures  most 
of  the  rights  that  those  who  disobey  enjoy. 
Law  protects  the  minority.  That  proceas 
deserves  and  requires  something  better  from 
both  the  minority  and  majority.  Demagogu- 
ery  is  not  democracy.  Provocation  is  not 
dlBsent. 

Unfortunately,  however,  It  Is  much  easier 
and  far  more  exciting  to  cause  social  dis- 
turbances than  to  undertake  the  palnfuUy 
hard  work  for  social  progress.  Any  Idiot  can 
cause  a  riot  and  riots  can  become  f  ada.  And 
since  when  are  riots  not  an  abomination? 
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Since  when  arc  Molotov  cocktails  ever  Justi- 
fied? Since  when,  in  a  free  society,  with  all 
of  its  imperfections,  is  it  a  badge  of  honor 
to  go  to  Jail?  Marching  on  Jails?  The  first 
step  in  lynching.  Is  this  the  kind  of  society 
we  want?  It  is  the  kind  of  society  we  are 
going  to  get  if  we  continue  to  be  satisfied 
with  street  politics,  with  the  substitution  of 
drama  for  dialogue.  Make  no  mistake  about 
It.  What  is  happening  is  aimed  directly  at 
the  structure  of  our  society.  And  It  cannot 
end  ^oon  enough. 

I  think  It  la  most  appropriate  that  the 
Chicago  Crime  Commission  has  this  year 
taken  a  firm  stand  against  the  lawlessness 
called  "civil  disobedience."  We  In  Chicago 
are  proud  of  our  Citizens  Crime  Commission 
and  most  gratefvd  for  Its  strong,  unswerving 
leadership  in  the  battle  against  all  forms 
of  crime. 

WHAT   IS    TO    BK    DOME? 

Now  what  can  we  do  about  all  of  this? 
What  la  the  cure  for  the  clvU  delinquency 
malady  and  for  the  civil  delinquent?  First, 
we  will  have  to  adjust  o^'  per8j>ectlve. 

Thomas  H.  Huxley,  the  eminent  English 
biologist  and  political  phlloeopher,  in  a 
speech  at  Jobns  Hopkins  University  some  90 
years  ago— get  that  date— said:  "You  Amer- 
icans and  your  descendants,  who  reasonably 
can  be  expected  to  number  200  millions  at 
your  second  centenary,  have  to  ascertain 
whether  this  great  mass  will  hold  together 
under  the  forms  of  a  republic. . . .  Your  one 
condition  of  success,  your  whole  safeguard. 
Is  the  moral  worth  and  Intellectual  clearness 
of  the  Individual  citizen." 

Our  priority  allegiance  must  be  to  our 
system  of  law,  which  Is  not  only  the  best,  but 
the  only  system  ever  Invented  to  reconcile  the 
continuing  struggle  for  Justice  and  the  Indl. 
vldual's  privilege  to  follow  his  moral  con- 
science. It  Is  the  greatest  multi-remedy  gov- 
ernment ever  created.  Therefore,  you  must 
play  it  by  Its  rules.  The  more  individualistic 
you  are,  the  more  you  must  subscribe  to 
lawful  methods. 

Ours  Is  a  society  that  accommodates 
change  peacefully  because  it  knows  that  the 
law  of  life  Is  change.  It  makes  provision  for 
change  through  system — not  leaving  It  to 
whims. 

History  teaches  us  that  there  are  only 
two  ways  of  effecting  deliberate  social 
change:  evolution  and  revolution.  Again 
and  again  we  have  chosen  to  accommodate 
change  through  political  evolution  rather 
than  through  violence  and  the  secret  of  our 
success  has  been  our  devotion  to  law  as  the 
only  meaningful  instrument  by  which  to 
seek  Jiistice. 

The  only  purpose  of  revolution  is  to  create 
this  system  which  the  true  revolutionaries 
dreamed  of.  If  we  revolt  against  this,  we 
have  no  place  to  go. 

Not  only  are  we  required  and  duty-bound 
to  obey  the  technical  law  of  the  system,  but 
we  owe  even  a  higher  duty — we  must  elevate 
the  spiritual  and  moral  requirements  of  the 
unwritten  law  of  manners  and  civility. 

Civility  Is  required  and  it  is  more  than 
mere  obedience  to  the  law.  The  tradition  of 
civility  in  our  society  Is  bound  up  with  re- 
spect for  law.  Respect  not  only  precludes 
civil  disobedience,  but  goes  beyond  mere 
technical  obedience  to  the  law.  Respect 
means,  at  least,  that  the  law  is  not  looked 
upon  as  an  enemy  or  a  necessary  evil.  Re- 
spect means  that  the  law  Is  regarded  as  the 
primary  medium  of  change  in  a  free  society. 
Respect  means  realizing  that  the  alternatives 
to  law  are  coercion,  intimidation  and,  event- 
ually, violence. 

Respect  means,  above  all,  that  one  is  con- 
cerned with  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  the  law. 

Civility  also  requires  a  personal  plus  fac- 
tor.   By  personal  plus  I  mean: 
1.  Let's  not  l>e  trapped  by  labels. 
a.  The  complex  problemi  must  be  handled 
issue  by  Issue. 
3.  Avoid  superficiality;   instant  solutions; 


pseudo   and   antl-intellectuallsm;    nihilism; 
insist  on  standards  of  excellence. 

4.  Organized  crime  Is  your  enemy  because 
It  Is  against  our  system.  We  must  avoid  Its 
support  or  even  a  suspioion  of  support. 

5.  Stay  away  from  group  defamation — 
Maddox  is  not  the  South — and  Carmlchael 
is  not  the  Negro. 

6.  Don't  apologize  for,  or  excuse  stupidity, 
violence  or  criminality. 

7.  Look  out  for  the  wiecker  In  any  move- 
ment who  attacks  his  own  moderates.  Don't 
compromise  any  movement  by  permitting  the 
wreckers  to  Join  It.  It's  your  duty  to  keep 
the  Nazis  and  the  Reds,  the  hooters  and  the 
shooters  and  the  kooks  out  of  your  move- 
ment. The  Justness  of  the  cause  does  not 
Justify  Joining  forces  with  the  enemies  of 
society. 

If  we  don't  have  self-fllscipUne  plus,  then 
we  agree  with  those  who  assert  that  men 
need  masters. 

Our  Individual  responelblllty  at  all  levels 
also  will  require  higher  standards.  My  em- 
phasis today  is  that  tha  times  reqiUre  even 
more  care;  that  our  conduct  must  be  even 
more  meaningful  than  it  has  been,  particu- 
larly m  a  dangerous  world  of  Instant  com- 
munication and  instant  transportation.  Our 
law  enforcement  will  only  be  as  strong  as  the 
courage  and  commitment  of  our  citizens. 
The  citizens  are  "us"  not  the  mythical  "they." 
With  respect  to  the  whole  series  of  prob- 
lems Involving  use  of  the  streets  and  hound- 
ing public  officials  In  their  homes,  the  time 
has  come  to  distinguish  between  freedom  of 
speech  and  provocation;  between  petition 
and  lawful  assembly;  as  opposed  to  physical 
pressure  and  coercion.  The  right  of  free 
speech  Is  not  a  club  to  deny  others  their 
rights.  Our  rights  to  use  the  streets  and  the 
rights  of  public  officials  to  enjoy  the  privacy 
of  their  homes  need  not  be  counter  to  the 
First  Amendment — when  all  these  rights  can 
co-exist  without  conflict. 

Civil  delinquency  offers  no  solutions;  it 
merely  interferes  with  them.  We  have  to 
spell  out  a  newly  marked  and  complex  path 
with  civility  and  decency.  The  remedies 
are  here  in  the  courts— many  courts  with 
many  views — we  can  begin  to  chart  out  the 
balance  of  rights  where  millions  of  people 
are  clustered  In  closely  packed  cities.  Let's 
have  a  whole  series  of  law  suits  on  a  whole 
series  of  specific  situations.  Oui  legislative 
bodies  of  all  kinds  and  the  courts  are  the 
proper  clvU  forums  to  tast  out  the  new  Issues 
and  the  new  problems. 

Civilization  Is  the  victory  of  reason  over 
force  and  law  Is  the  only  possible  Instrument 
in  the  search  for  Justice.  We  are  alive  now 
because  of  civilization.  It  Is  a  unique  and 
delicate  process.  Our  civil  rights  were 
created,  by  a  very  few  civilized  men  and 
once  gone,  would  be  as  thoroughly  lost  as  if 
they  were  blasted  to  bite  by  a  nuclear  bomb. 

The  issue  Is  clear. 

Aristotle  says  that  only  two  kinds  of  beings 
can  live  outside  of  civil  society — gods  and 
beasts.  Let  us  never  dare  to  pretend  we  are 
gods;  let  us  ever  remember  our  heritage  so 
that  we  never  become  beasts. 

Rbcknt  Spkakers  at  CaxcAGO  Crime  Commis- 
sion Anntjal  Public  Meetings 

Right  Honorable  Lord  Shawcross,  former 
Attorney  General  of  England,  1965. 

Honorable  J.  Edward  Lumbard,  Chief 
Judge,  VS.  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Cir- 
cuit— New  York,  1964. 

Honorable  John  L.  McClellan,  Member 
United  States  Senate,  1163. 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OP  AGRI- 
CULTURE FREEMAN  BEFORE  HA- 
WAIIAN SUGAR  PLANTERS  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  INOUYE.    Mt.  President,    early 
last  month,  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters 


Association  was  honored  by  the  presence 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman,  who  addressed  association 
members  in  Honolulu. 

In  his  address.  Secretary  Freeman 
clearly  delineated  world  food  needs  In 
the  next  three  decades  and  outlined  what 
we  can  do  as  a  nation  to  help  to  alleviate 
the  growing  problem  of  hunger  in  under- 
developed nations. 

I  commend  Secretary  Freeman's  re- 
marks to  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Aguctji.turx  Or  villi 
L.  Freeman  at  86th  Annual  Meeting  of 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association, 
Agee  Hall,  HSPA  Experiment  Station, 
Honolulu,  Hawad,  December  6,  1966 
Walt  Mason  once  wrote  that  "Little  grains 
of  sugar  mingled  with  the  sand,  make  the 
grocer's  assets  swell  to  beat  the  band." 

Let's  substitute  the  word  "Hawaii"  for  "the 
grocer"  in  Mr.  Mason's  satire,  and  see  what 
we  have.  Now  It  reads,  "Little  grains  of  sugar 
mingled  with  the  sand,  make  Hawaii's  assets 
swell  to  beat  the  band." 

That's  exactly  what  has  happened  In 
Hawaii.  Your  assets  have  been  swollen  for 
a  hundred  years  by  the  "grains  of  sugar" 
which,  added  together,  make  up  your  most 
important  trade  commodity.  "Sand,"  as  ex- 
emplified by  Walklki  and  other  famous 
beaches  on  these  lovely  islands,  has  become 
another  of  your  principal  Income  producers- 
tourism. 

I  need  not  remind  you  people  mee<tlng  here 
today  of  the  overriding  Importance  of  sugar 
In  the  Hawaiian  economy  and  society.  Your 
Industry  is  a  marvel  of  efficiency  and  or- 
ganization; your  mechanized  operations  are 
without  a  peer  in  the  sugar  world;  your 
sugar  workers  are  the  highest  paid  anywhere, 
at  home  or  abroad,  and  on  top  of  that  you 
furnish  fringe  beneflte  that  are  virtually 
unknown  In  most  agricultural  operations. 
Still  you  are  highly  competitive  with  other 
sugar-growing  regions  and  nations. 

How  were  you  able  to  achieve  this  remark- 
able record?  We  both  know — ^both  you  peo- 
ple responsible  for  it,  and  I — ^that  it  didn't 
Just  happen.  A  century  ago  you  began  to 
recruit  a  working  force  from  all  over  the 
world,  and  this  ethnic  fusion,  or  blending, 
produced  a  healthy,  tolerant,  and  efficient 
society  that  long  has  been  a  model  for  all 
the  world  to  see  and  admire.  I'd  like  to 
insert  here  a  personal  note  of  regret  that 
not  all  the  world  has  yet  seen  fit  to 
emulate  It. 

Almoet  from  the  beginning,  research  has 
bulked  large  In  your  progress — and  promises 
to  continue  to  do  so,  in  the  future,  in  ad- 
vancing sugar  and  other  products.  Your 
Association  established  this  grower-financed 
Experiment  Station  where  we  meet  today, 
more  than  70  years  ago.  In  it,  your  scien- 
tists have  developed  new  plant  varieties  and 
weed  and  Insect  controls.  Your  insistence 
upon  efficient  organization  has  opened  the 
door  to  better  work  methods  and  to  improved 
technological  skills  in  your  mills. 

Research  supported  by  your  Association  la 
presently  being  conducted  on  the  physiology 
and  biochemistry  of  sugarcane.  You  are  in- 
vestigating chemicals  to  control  plant  ripen- 
ing. You  are  exploring  the  mysteries  of 
pbotoeynthe^  including  the  infiuence  of 
nitrogen  and  stmllght  on  the  process  and 
the  role  of  water  on  the  conversion  of  nu- 
trients into  plant  growth  and  sugar  yield. 
I'm  glad  to  learn  also  that  you  are  doing 
research  in  mechanical  harvesting  equip- 
ment. When  you  are  able  to  minimize  the 
expensive  cleaning  operations  presently  re- 
quired to  remove  trash  brought  to  the  mills 
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-lai  the  cane,  you  will  have  Improved  im- 
measurably the  efficiency  and  economics  of 
guaarcane  production.  ^  ^    ». 

Tour  own  wide-ranging  chemical  and  tech- 
nical curloelty,  combined  with  research  of 
tne  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  studies  being  made  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  holds  great  promise  of 
future  gains  for  the  industry. 

pmally,  not  the  least  of  the  factors  con- 
tributing to  yoior  success  has  been  the  daunt- 
less determination  of  your  people  to  he 
guccessful. 

T  relate  these  factors  not  because  I  am  a 
niest  who  wishes  to  flatter  you— although 
eartalnly  you  are  entitled  to  flattery  on  many 
ioores— but  to  cite  your  historical  experience 
M  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  the 
«ld  of  determination  and  enterprise. 

American  agriculture— perhaps  the  great- 
est production  marvel  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind—Is  another  such  example.  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  it  Is  Uttle  short  of  miracu- 
lous that  fewer  than  8  percent  of  our  people 
are  able  to  produce  food  that:  (1)  Feeds  the 
residents  of  50  States  at  the  lowest  real  cost 
and  highest  quality  level  in  the  world;  (2) 
furnishes  quality  food,  at  welfare  rates  or 
free  to  about  6  million  needy  people  at 
home-  (3)  provides  commercial  exports  of 
food  and  fiber  worth  $5.1  bllUon  a  year;  and 
(4)  contributes  to  the  diets  of  many  milUons 
of  people  m  more  than  100  less-developed 
nations  around  the  globe. 

Since  1960,  the  per  capita  rate  of  increase 
of  farm  productivity  in  the  U.S.  has  been 
almost  double  the  rate  of  Increase  in  the 
nonagricultural  economy. 

While  thU  miracle  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction has  contributed  hugely  to  the  Amer- 
ican image  of  world  leadership,  it  has  not 
been  without  Its  problems,  to  be  sure.  You 
have  only  to  think  back  to  the  burdensome 
surpluses  and  low  farm  prices  of  the  1950's-- 
only  half  a  dozen  years  ago— to  recall  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  so-called  "farm  prob- 
lem" was  all  but  Insoluble. 

We  learned  to  Uve  with  those  problems— 
by  aboUshlng  them.  Today  we  have  no  food 
surpluses.  Gross  farm  income  is  the  high- 
est in  history,  and  net  Income  in  1966  will 
have  been  exceeded,  by  a  small  amount,  in 
only  one  other  year :  1947. 

One  of  our  early  remedies  for  the  farm 
problem"  was  establishment  of  a  goal— a 
National  Food  Budget— that  sttU  guides  our 
agricultural  poUcles.  The  Food  Budget  con- 
cept U  a  key  in  determining  the  best  "mix' 
of  food  products  needed  for  commercial  mar- 
kets at  home  and  abroad  and  for  domestic 
and  foreign  aid  as  well.  Last  year,  the  Con- 
gress gave  us  a  four-year  agricultural  pro- 
gram—the best  in  history— that  enables  us 
to  adjust  acreage  so  we  can  produce  what 
we  need  for  use  at  home  and  overseas  rather 
than  to  under-produce  or  to  over-produce 
for  storage,  as  too  often  was  the  case  In  the 
past. 

The  "do-much"  88th  Congress  also  gave 
ua  a  Pood  for  Freedom  program  that  pro- 
vides both  continuity  and  new  direction  to 
U.8.  food  aid  efforts. 

With  these  tools  in  our  agricultural  kit, 
we  are  confident  that  the  gains  racked  up. 
for  American  fanners  in  the  past  six  years 
were  only  a  beginning. 

Now  we  are  mlghtUy  challenged  by  a  threat 
of  worldwide  famine  in  the  dangerously-near 
future — unless  we  can  produce  more  food 
to  nourish  the  million-plus  persons  added 
every  week  of  the  year  to  the  billions  of 
people  in  the  world. 

This  food  crisis  lacks  the  high  visibility 
of  the  confrontation  in  Vietnam.  Incipi- 
ent hunger  on  a  world  scale  is  harder  to 
visualize  than  In  a  single  individual — in  a 
starving  child,  say,  who  Is  too  weak  to  cry 
for  food. 

This  Imminent  food  crisis  compels  us  to 
ask  these  questions: 
What  U  the  greatest  challenge  of  our  age? 


Is  it  the  conquest  of  space?    Final  victory 
over  disease?    Permanent  peace? 

These  are  aU  great  goals,  to  be  sure,  and 
all  to  be  sought.  But  unquestionably  the 
greatest  chaUenge  of  our  age  is  to  banish 
hunger  from  the  earth  in  our  tUne.  If  we 
faU  .  .  .  and  widespread  famine  erupts  .  .  . 
global  catastrophe  and  another  Dark  Age  lie 

If  we  win,  this  age.  our  age,  could  weU  be 
Immortalized  ae  the  Age  of  the  End  ol  Hun- 
ger, and  all  succeeding  ages  of  man  wlU  cau 

In  this  strange  new  war,  the  strategUts 
are  more  concerned  with  demographers 
charts  than  with  topographical  maps.  Last 
year  these  charts  showed  a  gain  of  65  mlUion 
persons  in  the  world  population.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  of  those  mUUons  were  born  m 
the  underdeveloped  nations  least  able  to  feed 

them. 

President  Johnson  expressed  it  this  way 
when  he  signed  the  Pood  for  Freedom  bill 
into  law  last  month:  "Most  of  the  developing 
world  U  now  in  crisis— one  that  is  more  seri- 
ous than  any  Ideological  disagreement.  Rap- 
id population  growth  is  putting  relentiess 
pressure  on  food  supplies. 

•For  sU  consecutive  years,  world  food  con- 
sumption has  exceeded  production. 

"A  precarious  balance  has  been  malntolned 
through  our  surplus  stocks.  Seventy  mUUon 
tons  of  surplus  grain  have  been  used  since 
1961      But  today  the  surpluses  are  gone." 

It  is  estimated  that  in  3  to  4  years  2Vi 
billion  people  wUl  be  living  In  the  food-short 
developing  countries  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  Nearly  one-third— or  about 
800  million— will  be  In  Communist  Asia. 
Nearly  one-fourth— some  600  million— wUl  be 

in  India.  ._     ^    ^ 

This  hunger  war  is  global,  striking  hardest 
at  the  South  American  barrios,  African  vil- 
lages, and  embattled  AsU.  Eventually  It  wUl 
affect  all  of  us. 

While  population  growth  of  3  percent  a 
year  doesn't  sound  like  much,  it  means  that  a 
population  growing  at  this  rate  doubles  with- 
in a  generation  and  multiplies  18  times  with- 
in a  century.  Each  new  female  has  a  poten- 
tial of  producing  six  chUdren.  Often  this 
potential  is  realized  in  the  less-developed 
Nations. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
population  explosion.  But  there  la  a  second 
explosive  force  that  U  generating  additional 
demand  for  food  production- production 
which  last  year  was  static  as  the  world's  pop- 
ulation grew  by  65  million. 

The  second  explosive  force  is  a  rapid  rise 
in  per  capita  Income.  It  is  occurring  In 
many  countries,  and  particularly  in  the  more 
advanced  ones.  RUlng  Incomes  exert  pres- 
sure on  the  world's  food-producing  resources 
largely  because  they  generate  an  additional 
demand  for  meat  and  other  animal  products. 
The  \ise  of  grain  for  direct  consiimptlon — 
that  U,  for  human  food— rarely  exceeds  400 
pounds  per  person  per  year,  regardless  of 
Income.  Once  annual  Incomes  reach  several 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  the  consumption  of 
grain  as  food  begins  to  decline,  dropping  to 
the  150-200  pound  level  where  it  seems  to 
level  off. 

But  a  higher-quality  diet  requires  greater 
quantities  of  grain. 

That  U  true  because  it  takes  only  about 
400  pounds  of  grain  a  year  to  sustain  a  diet 
of  some  2.000  calories  a  day  in  cotmtrles 
where  most  of  the  grain  is  consumed  directly 
as  food.  It  takes  about  1,600  pounds  a  year 
to  support  the  VS.  diet  of  3.000  calories 
dally,  since  most  of  our  grain  is  eaten  in- 
directly as  meat,  mUk,  and  eggs.  That 
amounts  to  four  times  more  grain  for  one- 
half  more  calories. 

So,  in  thU  decade  of  the  'eos,  two  factors 
are  at  work:  Sharp  population  gains  in  the 
less  developed  nations  are  causing  rising  de- 
mand for  food  grains;  rising  Income  U  push- 
ing up  demand  for  the  feed  grains.  Taken 
together,   these   forces  are   causing  an  ex- 


plosion in  demand  that  the  world's  farmers 
are  not  eqxilpped  to  meet  at  this  time. 

In  the  past,  the  excess  of  consumption  over 
production  was  satisfied  in  food-deficit  coun- 
tries by  using  surplus  stocks  held  by  the 
major  exporting  nations,  particularly  the 
United  States.  Today,  however,  our  stocks 
are  down  to  the  level  of  prudent  reserve,  and 
next  year  we  are  bringing  back  Into  produc- 
tion more  than  half  of  the  acreage  we  have 
been  holding  in  ready  reserve. 

This  situation  has  led  to  a  basic  re-thlnk- 
Ing  of  our  food  aid  poUcles. 

A  half-dozen  rules  of  conduct. have  been 
adopted  as  guidelines  in  American  food  aid 
policy.  Not  all  of  them  are  in  full  operation, 
but  soon  they  will  be. 

We  must,  first  and  moot  Importantly,  help 
developing  nations  to  stimulate  their  own 
agricultural  production.  This,  in  the  end,  la 
the  only  way  in  which  to  win  a  lasting  vic- 
tory In  the  silent  war  against  hunger,  mal- 
nutrition, and  famine. 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  and  other 
so-called  developed  countries  to  feed  the 
world  is  strictly  limited.  In  the  long  run, 
the  two  bilUon-plua  people  in  the  less-de- 
veloped world  must  learn  to  feed  themselves. 
President  Johnson  proposed  this  principle 
of  "self-help."  In  his  Food  for  Freedom  ap- 
proach to  food  aid,  as  a  major  long-term  fac- 
tor In  averting  a  global  food  crisis. 

We  must  continue  our  food  aid  tem- 
porarily to  ward  off  famine  and  to  buy  time 
during  which  the  developing  world  may  up- 
grade Its  own  agriculture. 

We  must  bring  new  lands  Into  cultivation 
in  whichever  of  the  less  developed  nations  it 
Is  feasible  in  terms  of  economics  and  con- 
servation. 

We  must  do  more  to  make  available  birth 
control  information  to  those  nations  that  re- 
quest It.  The  new  Pood  for  Freedom  program 
authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  from 
export  sales  in  support  of  family  planning 
program. 

We  must  expand  our  efforts  to  develop  new 
soiircea  of  protein  foods.  Under  Food  for 
Freedom,  we  have  placed  additional  em- 
phasis, especially  in  donation  programs,  on 
foods  for  children  that  meet  their  require- 
ments of  proteins,  minerals,  and  vitamins. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  final  point,  we  must 
recognize  that  a  first  cousin  of  hunger — 
malnutrition — is  an  Insidious  foe  of  normal 
physical  and  mental  growth  in  children. 
Hunger  Is  related  to  the  quantity  or  calories 
of  food,  malnutrition  to  the  quality  of  It. 
We  don't  know  how  many  millions  of  chil- 
dren suffer  permanent  mental  and  physical 
impairment  because  of  malnourishment  be- 
fore the  age  of  6  years. 

Now  we  have  stated  the  problem.  What 
can  we  do  about  it? 

Most  of  the  food  Increase  to  meet  projected 
Increases  In  demand  during  the  next  three 
decades    must    come    from    Increased    crop 
yields— prtnclpaUy    in    the    underdeveloped 
nations. 
How  can  this  be  achieved? 
The  vast  potential  for  Increased  produc- 
tivity is  Ulustrated— to  cite  one  example — 
by  the  fact  that  in  India  there  are  some  90 
million  acres  sown  to  rice.    Average  yield  Is 
1,300  pounds  per  acre.    If  only  5  percent  of 
this  acreage  were  made  to  produce  at  the 
U.S.  rate  of  yield  and  U  that  land  were 
double-cropped   (one  of  the  advantages  of 
agriculture  in  the  tropics) ,  16  mlUion  addi- 
tional tons  of  rice  could  be  grown  each  year. 
The  fertilizer  Industry  says  such  an  in- 
crease  could   be   accomplished   within   two 
years  with  varieties  of  rice  and  other  agri- 
cultural practices  already  existing  in  India. 
If  so,  it  could  eliminate  the  Indian  grain 
deficit  which  has  l>een  such  a  burden  on 
the  UJS.  foreign  aid  program. 

You  in  Hawaii  have  pointed  out  the  right 
direction  .  .  .  with  your  appUcation  of  re- 
search and  advanced  agricultural  technology 
in  the  production  of  sugarcane.  You  have 
proved  that  tremendous  increases  In  pro- 
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ductlvlty  can  be  found  In  greater  capital  In- 
vestments and  wider  use  of  adaptive  research 
and  advanced  technology. 

Three  basic  efforts,  then,  are  required  in 
food-deflclt  regions  seeking  to  become  more 
nearly  self-sufllclent  in  agriculture: 

1  Adaptive  research,  followed  by  education 
Of  producers  at  the  farmstead  and  rice  paddy 
level  to  accept  and  employ  advanced  agricul- 
tural technology  developed  by  research 
centers.  .    .„  ,^ 

2  Action  by  their  own  governments  to  im- 
prove farm  prices,  and  thus  to  give  local 
farmers  an  Incentive  to  use  the  products  of 
research  and  technology. 

3.  A  sharp  change  of  policy  and  attitude 
in  many  developing  nations.  Agriculture 
must  be  assigned  greater  priority— and  pres- 
tige To  do  this  may  well  mean  postponing 
spectacular  Industrial  projects  that  hereto- 
fore have  received  a  lion's  share  of  the  na- 
tional Investment  and  Interest. 

The  leadership  In  food-deflclt  nations  will 
have  to  make  some  hard  and  unpopular  po- 
litical choices  in  order  to  achieve  these  ends. 
Pood  price  policies  must  be  changed  so  that 
farmers  will  find  It  profitable  to  use  fertilizer 
and  other  essential  production  investments. 
And  If  farmers  In  developing  lands  are  to 
receive  massive  help  In  the  form  of  techni- 
cal and  capital  aid,  their  governments  must 
create  a  far  more  favorable  climate  for  for- 
eign Investment  than  exists  In  most  of  them 

today.  „, 

Winning  the  war  against  hunger  will  re- 
quire the  compressing  of  a  hundred  years  of 
agricultural  progress  into  10  or  15  years.  It 
means.  In  some  nations,  a  leap  from  primi- 
tive to  modern— from  the  stick-plow  to  the 
tractor  and  combine— In  a  single  generation. 
Recent  rapid  progress  of  Israel,  Mexico. 
Taiwan,  and  a  number  of  other  developing 
nations  has  shown  It  can  be  done. 

Between  1942  and  1964.  Mexico  changed 
from  a  wheat-importing  nation  to  a  wheat 
exporter.  Average  wheat  yields  rose  from  11 
bushels  per  acre  to  39  bushels,  and  total 
wheat  output  went  up  6V4  times. 

Mexico's  program  was  balanced  to  Increase 
sou  fertlUty,  to  suppress  pests  and  diseases, 
and  to  use  Irrigation  and  Improved  wheat 
varieties.  Equally  Important:  The  govern- 
ment gave  farmers  an  Incentive  by  support- 
ing farm  prices. 

Other  nations  In  the  developing  world  can 
do  as  well.  We  are  prepared  to  help 
them  .  .  .  with  technical  assistance  and 
food  aid  to  those  countries  that  seek  to  Im- 
prove their  own  production  .  .  .  thereby 
meeting  reasonable  standards  of  self-help. 

I  shaU  conclude  my  remarks  with  several 
examples  of  what  Is  taking  place  In  the  effort 
to  meet  the  serious  protein  deficiency  In  the 
world. 

Since  less  developed  nations  cannot  afford 
to  obtain  their  protein  from  animal  sources. 
our  scientists  are  seeking  to  convert  vege- 
table proteins — such  as  soybean  flour  or  cot- 
tonseed—Into tasty  food  mixtures  that  will 
provide  nutrlUonaUy  adequate  diets  at  low 
cost.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  trying  geneti- 
cally to  breed  more  protein  Into  grains  and 
seeds. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  Incaparina. 
USDA  scientists  in  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  (ARS)  helped  to  develop  this  pro- 
tein food  product  which  has  produced 
remarkable  results  In  curing  protein  de- 
ficiency diseases  In  children  of  Latin 
America.  Incaparina  Is  used  to  make  a  thin 
gruel  drink,  to  make  non-bread  foods,  to  en- 
rich soups,  puddings,  and  other  foods. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  labo- 
ratory at  Peoria.  111.,  recently  achieved  a 
breakthrough  In  developing  a  simple  hand 
process  that  can  be  used  In  the  remotest  vil- 
lages to  make  hlgh-proteln  soybean  flour. 
Also  at  Peoria,  ARS  scientists  learned  to  fer- 
ment cereals  and  soybeans  to  make  a  food 
that  resembles  tempeh.  This  Is  of  great 
value  m  food-short  Indonesia,  where  tem- 
peh Is  a  dietary  staple  heretofore  made  en- 
tirely from  soybeans. 


A  simple,  practical  process  for  making  pea- 
nut flour  U  being  developed  at  our  Southern 
Laboratory  In  New  Cfrleans.  Our  Western 
utilization  Research  Laboratory  (WURL)  In 
Albany,  CaUf..  has  devettoped  a  hlgh-proteln 
food  known  as  WORLD  Wheat.  A  soy  coating 
is  steamed  onto  the  whole  or  cracked  wheat 
kernel  frwn  which  th*  bran  has  been  re- 
moved by  lye-peellng. 

Many  more  such  products  have  been  de- 
veloped by  USDA  scientists  working  with 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID),  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEF) .  and  the  food  Industry. 

My  personal  staff  adtlser  In  this  nutrition 
field — so  vital  to  the  undernourished  popu- 
lations of  the  developlsg  world— Is  a  distin- 
guished scientist  from  our  Southern  Labo- 
ratory, Dr.  Aaron  M.  Altschul.  He  Is  work- 
ing with  scientists  In  India  and  other  devel- 
oping countries.  He  Is  also  seeking  to  enlist 
private  Industry  to  produce  protein-en- 
riched foods  tailored  to  the  traditional  eat- 
ing habits  of  the  lese-deve!oped  countries 
and  then  actively  to  promote  a  market  for 
them  where  needed.  This  dual  approach  Is 
necessary  because  eating  habits  are  deep- 
rooted  and  hard  to  change. 

Research  has  shown  the  value  of  fertiUzer 
In  stimulating  grain  production.  Under 
proper  conditions,  one  pound  of  fertUlzer 
yields  on  the  average  10  pounds  of  addi- 
tional food  grains.  The  Indian  government 
has  recognized  this  in  setting  a  production 
goal  oif  2.4  million  tons  of  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizer by  1970-71.  Iqually  Important.  It 
has  taken  steps  to  ln«ure  fair  prices  to  the 
Indian  cultivator  so  he  will  flnd  It  worth  his 
while  to  use  fertilizer. 

Tou,  in  Hawaii,  know  that  enough  water 
used  at  the  right  time  is  often  the  answer 
to  greater  production.  Tou  have  set  an  ex- 
ample here  with  your  well-planned  systems 
of  Irrigation.  With  adaptation,  what  you 
have  learned  about  sugarcane  Irrigation  can 
be  exported  to  other  regions  where  water  Is 
the  vital  Ingredient  for  production  gains. 

Here  In  Hawaii  you  have  an  Ideal  Instru- 
ment not  only  for  carrying  on  research,  but 
for  the  exchange  of  sclenUflc  findings  and 
Ideas  as  well.  Your  last-West  Center,  with 
Its  magnlflcent  concept,  offers  facilities  for 
Interchange  of  technical  skills,  of  experi- 
mentation with  the  new,  and  probing  of  the 
unknown.  Dedicated  as  It  Is  to  helping  to 
satisfy  fundamental  human  needs.  It  pro- 
vides a  training  ground  to  bring  Into  active 
service  people  from  many  Asian  and  Paclflc 
nations  and  our  50  States. 

The  subject  of  adaptive  research  and  tech- 
nology In  tropical  agricultural  production  Is 
one  of  Interest  to  the  Federal  Government. 
In  recent  legislation  containing  the  Presi- 
dent's Pood  for  Freedom  proposals,  It  was 
stated  that  laboratories  should  be  established 
In  the  United  Statea  and  abroad. 

This  authorization  has  been  discussed  In 
the  USDA  and  other  agencies  and  with  mem- 
bers of   Hawaii's   Congressional  delegation. 
The  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  has  vtslted  these  Islands  and 
discussed  the  matter  here.     There  Is  little 
Immediate  prospect  ©f  financing  such  devel- 
opments In  the  United  States  or  abroad,  but 
I  have  directed  Dr.  George  Mehren.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of   Agriculture  and   Director 
of  Science  and  Eduaatlon,  to  work  with  ap- 
propriate ofBclals  in  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  to  launch  a  loca- 
tion study.  Including  the  merits  of  Hawaii. 
When  this  has  been  completed  and  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  construction  funds, 
we  shaU  be  ready  to  proceed  without  delay. 
Meantime,   I   am   gratified   at   the   strong 
emphasis  that  agrtcolture  continues  to  have 
In  the  economy  of  Hawaii.    You  have  per- 
formed a  miracle  of  development  that  should 
stand  as  inspiration  and  guidance  to  tropical 
agriculture  everywhere.     If  the   less-devel- 
oped countries  could  do  with  their  farming 
resources  what  you  liave  done  here  In  Hawaii. 


January  16 y  1967 

the  world  wovild  not  be  faced  with  a  shortage 
of  food. 


January  16,  1967 
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You  have  given  agriculture  the  emphaalB 
It  needs  .  .  .  and  the  stature  It  deserves. 

You  have  carried  out  that  adaptive  re- 
search so  fundamental  to  advancing  agri- 
cultiiral  proficiency. 

You  have  provided  Inspiration  for  greater 
capital  investment  .  .  .  and  at  the  farm  level 
you  have  given  the  right  Incentives  for 
greater  use  of  the  products  of  research  and 
technology. 

The  next  step  Is  to  adapt  what  you,  and 
others,  have  done  In  research  and  produc- 
tion and  make  It  usable  In  lees  fortunate 
lands.  This  Is  one  reason  we  shall  give  con- 
structive and  sympathetic  consideration  to 
your  proposal  for  a  research  center  that  will 
help  to  serve  the  world  ...  as  your  earlier 
work  has  so  well  served  your  State  and  Na- 
tion. 

The  world  must  take  heed  of  the  lesson 
you  and  the  others  can  teach  If  It  Is  to 
survive  as  the  domain  of  civilized  man. 

If  that  lesson  is  not  learned  In  time  .  .  . 
ahead  lies  terror  and  despair.  For  there  Is 
neither  secmlty  nor  serenity  In  a  world  gone 
mad  with  hunger. 

Let  me  close  now  by  quoting  two  lines  I 
came  across  Just  the  other  day.  In  their 
simplicity  Ues  eloquence  ...  for  they  sum 
It  all  up  m  Just  15  Uttle  words: 

"When    my    stomach   was   full 
They  called  me  Man 
When  empty. 
They  called  me  Beast." 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 
UNDER  DIRECTION  OF  BUREAU  OF 
LAND   MANAGEMENT  —  ADDRESS 
BY  PHIL  HARVEY 
Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  late  last 
year,  a  prominent  El  Paso  businessman 
and  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  PhU  Har- 
vey, addressed  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  in  Albuquerque,  as  a 
representative  of  the  New  Mexico  Cattle 
Growers'  Association. 

I  secured  a  copy  of  Mr.  Harvey's  ad- 
dress, and  after  reviewing  his  comments 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  address 
is  of  sufBcient  import  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Harvey's  remarks 
is  the  administration  of  public  lands  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  especially  grazing  lands.  I 
urge  Senators  to  read  and  consider  his 
valuable  comments. 

Accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  op  the  New  Mexico  Cattle 

Growers'  Association 
I  am  Phil  Harvey.  Secretary  Treasurer  of 
the  New  Mexico  Cattle  Growers'  Association, 
an  organization  of  3500  ranchers  In  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  The  statement  I  am  pre- 
senting Is  the  feeling  of  the  Association  re- 
garding public  lands  and  their  future  oper- 
ations. 

The  PubUc  Lands  of  the  United  States 
with  which  we  are  concerned  are  largely 
made  up  of  National  Forests,  Military  Reser- 
vations, and  those  lands  administered  by  tne 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  peren- 
nial question  Is  the  dilemma  of  what,  u 
anything,  to  do  with  or  about  the  lands  aa- 
mlnlstered  by  the  Bvireau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, commonly  referred  to  as  the  Puduc 
Domain.    An  excellent  series  of  articles  ap- 


peared in  AMERICAN  FORESTS  In  the  Jan- 
uary. February,  March,  and  April  1966  Issues 
titled  "The  Public  Domain— Heart  of  the  Re- 
public" by  WllUam  W.  Porter  n.  It  Is  our 
understanding  that  this  material  has  been 
niade  available  to  you.  We  most  urgently 
request  that  you  read  and  study  It.  We  will 
refer  to  portions  of  It  as  we  proceed. 

We  will  generally  confine  our  remarks  to 
the  grazing  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.     The  first  question  Is 
what  is  the  nature  of  these  lands.    They  are 
best  described  as  residue,  or  better  yet.  they 
are  what  Is  left  after  all  of  the  original  lands 
have  been  picked   through   by  government 
and  individuals.    Those  lands  having  greater 
economic   value,    most   esthetic   value,    etc. 
have  been  pulled  out.    The  Forest  and  Parks 
were  reserved,  and  Homesteaders,  holders  of 
scrip,  and  others  entitled  to  select  land  chose 
nearly  all  the  rest  which  would  support  a 
family.    Mining  claims  have  been  patented 
where  there  was  sufficient  mineral  value  and 
the  States  have  made  their  selections.     As 
steted,  this  land  ts  the  residue.    The  average 
acre  or  section  Is  virtually  worthless  when 
taken  alone.    This  Is  due  to  any  number  of 
natural  factors  such   as   lack  of  sufficient 
moisture  at  the  right  time  or  at  all,  lack  of 
water— either   In  quantity  or   quality,   geo- 
graphical location  remote  from  those  factors 
which  lead  to  concentrations  of  people,  poor 
ioU,  rough  terrain,  etc.    About  the  only  ex- 
ception to  this  Is  in  the  proximity  of  certain 
growing  communities.     In  these  areas,  land 
values  are  very  Infiated  due  to  a  simple  eco- 
nomic fact;  supply  and  demand.    It  has  been 
most  difficult  to  acquire  Federal  land  for 
private  development,   thus   driving   up  the 
value  of  what  Uttle  private  or  State  land 
happened  to  be  In  the  area.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  vast  Federal  landholdlngs  are  a 
significant  factor  In  the  infiated  value  of  aU 
lands  in  the  United  States. 

This  history  of  the  administration  of  these 
lands  Is  of  none  in  the  beginning  and  has 
developed  into  the  present  pattern  of  too 
UtUe  and   too  much.     At  the  outset,   the 
prospective  homesteader  was  assured  that  he 
could  own  his  homestead  and  at  the  same 
time  have  the  free  use  of  the  land  around 
him  upon  which  to  graze  his  livestock.    He 
proceeded  to  do  Just  this.    In  addition,  the 
Inhabitants   of   the    Spanish   Land    Grants 
grazed  much  of  this  Und.    In  the  Southwest, 
huge  migratory  bands  of  sheep  were  grazed, 
according  to  the  season,  from  the  central 
Arizona  area  to  near  El  Paso  In  the  winter 
and  up  to  the  high  country  to  the  North  as 
far  as  Colorado  In  the  sunomer.    They  used 
up  the  avaUable  forage  as  they  moved.   There 
was  no  Incentive  for  conservation  In  that  If 
the  first  band  did  not  eat  It  up.  the  next  one 
would.    The  settlers  who  had  a  home  base 
were  greatly  damaged  by  this.     They  were 
unable  to  keep  a  grass  reserve  for  winter  nor 
storage  water.    Any  attempt  to  segregate  an 
area  and  develop  It  was  contrary  to  law,  and 
some  ranchers  who  tried  to  fence  In  an  area 
and  protect  It  were  tried  In  Federal  Court. 
This  intolerable  situation  led  to  the  passage 
of  the   Taylor   Grazing   Act.     This   Act   Is 
first  and  foremost  a  conservation  measure 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  land  and  to  im- 
prove It.    It  recognizes  that  what  Is  every- 
one's business  Is  no  one's  business — that  it 
land  Is  operated  in  common.  It  will  be  abused, 
but  that  If  areas  of  responslblUty  are  laid 
out  and  the  responsible  one  may  reap  the 
benefit  of  his  labor,  the  land  will  also  benefit. 
The  lands  were  used  and  abused,  until  the 
advent  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.    This  was 
then  the  turning  point.    There  has  been  a 
steady,    but    slow,    reclamation.      In    New 
Mexico,  the  records  will  show  that  individual 
allotments  have  been  better  cared  for  and 
are  In  much  better  condition   than  com- 
munity allotments. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  provides  for  the 
allotment  of  the  grazing  privileges  In  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  old  water  laws — on 
the  basis  of  the  first  In  time  Is  the  first  In 
right.  The  permittee  has  a  privilege  to  graze 


a  given  area — and  the  grave  responsibility  to 
conserve  the  area.    If  he  does  not  conserve 
It,  he  vflU  lose  his  privilege,  faU  financially, 
or  both.    His  tenure  Is  uncertain.    There  Is 
no  certain  time.    His  own  acts  may  cause  the 
loss  of  his  privilege,  but  he  has  control  of 
these.     Grazing  is  mistakenly  considered  by 
Government  to  be  the  lowest  use  of  the  re- 
newable resoiirce.    He  may  lose  his  privilege 
at  any  time,  based  upon  the  character  of  the 
land,  there  is  considered  to  be  any  higher 
use  for  the  land.     The  permittee  has  done 
virtually  all  conservation  and  improvement 
work  on  the  land  until,  very  recently,  the 
Federal   Government   has   started   spending 
some   money.     In   the   past,   most   Federal 
money  has  been  used  In  administrative  over- 
head rather  than  on  the  land  Itself.    As  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  Is  doubtful  that  there  Is 
need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  spend 
money  on  these  lands  U  there  were  sufficient 
encouragement  for  the  permittees  to  do  so. 
This   encouragement    might   well    take   the 
form  of  security  of  expectation  that  they 
would  be  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  and  investment. 

The  Idea  of  "security  of  expectation"  Is 
nothing  new.     It  Is  the  basic  theory  upon 
which  this  Nation  has  been  built.    Because 
of  this,  the  American  People  have  been  vrtll- 
ing  and  eager  to  work  and  buUd.     One  of 
the  greatest  examples  as  It  applies  to  land 
use  and  development  Is  the  growth  of  the 
States  which  were  originally  carved  out  of 
the  Public  Domain  and  put  Into  private  own- 
ership.   The  Public  Domain  residue  remains 
today  for  the  previously  discussed  reasons^ 
economic  mostly— but  for  an  additional  very 
strong  reason.    The  laws  allowing  transfer  to 
private  ownership  do  not  fit  the  character  of 
the  land  nor  the  economics  of  the  time.    It 
appears  that  the  development  process  of  the 
Federal  Land  has  reached  a  point  of  stagna- 
tion and  Is  effectively  blocking  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Public  land  States 
and  Communities.    "The  Public  Domain"  In 
Part  III  goes  Into  the  question  of  disposal, 
methods,  prices,  and  various  effects  very  well. 
This  lesson  applies  now  and  to  the  future 
just  as  well  as  it  did  to  the  past.    Federal 
ownership  under  our  form  of  government  Is 
a  very  disruptive  Infiuence  to  good  govern- 
ment.   Public  Interest  generated  In  the  Fed- 
eral Lands,  while  weU  Intentloned,  was  and 
Is  generally  uninformed  and  misinformed  as 
to  the  true  character,  location,  and  situation 
of  the  lands.    This  leads  to  problems  In  gov- 
ernment such  as  the  perennial  changes  in 
personnel  In  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  Interior  Department  and  the  Tea- 
pot Dome  Affair.    The  result  Is  no  consUtent 
management  of  the  land  or  minerals.    The 
very  existence  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  can  be  partly  attributed  to  this. 
Generally  Nations  have   never   successfully 
managed,  and  worked  their  resources  as  na- 
tions.   Only  has  this  been  done  by  Individ- 
uals within  the  nation.    Private  ownership  or 
security  of  expectation  In  the  form  of  cer- 
tain tenure  is  the  Incentive  and  spur  for 
development. 

Federal    ownership    cannot   be    compared 
with  private  ownership.     Government  owns 
land  absolutely  to   the   extent   that   it   can 
physically   defend   It   against   an   aggressor. 
This  applies  to  all  aspects  of  title.    An  In- 
dividual holds  land  only  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  the  sovereign.     It  may  be  taken 
away  under  certain  circumstances.  It  Is  taxed. 
It  may  be  physically  violated  In  various  ways, 
and  certain  aspects  of  title  may  never  have 
passed  from  the  sovereign.    The  right  to  tax 
the  land   and  Its  products   Is  many   times 
more   valuable    than   the   land   itself.     The 
point  Is  that  the  sovereign  never  completely 
gives  up  the  land— It  merely  permits  certain 
use    and    manipulation    under    prescribed 
rules.    Taxes  on  land  and  Its  produce  are  In 
essence  a  form  of  rent.    The  prescribed  rules 
under  which  private  ownership  operates  In 
this  country  are  what  has  made  this  nation 
great   and   productive.     We  repeat— federal 


ownership  and  management  Is  so  Inflexible 
that  it  stifles  development  and  the  area  In- 
volved stagnates.  This  U  especially  true 
where  the  permit  system  In  Indefinite  In 
time  and  there  Is  no  certainty  as  to  con- 
tinued use  or  of  reasonable  compensation 
for  Investment  made.  The  land  and  the 
community  suffer. 

Disposal  of  land  has  many  aspects.    It  can 
be  for  a  short  time  as  vmder  a  lease  or  for 
an  indefinite  period  as  under  a  patent.    The 
extent  of  disposal  la  a  huge  question.     By 
extent  Is  meant  what  parts  of  title  wo\ild  be 
relinquished.     Title  has  been  compared  to 
a  bundle  of  sticks— each  stick  being  one  part 
of  the  title  such  as  the  surface,  minerals,  oil 
and  gas,  fissionable  materials,  water  (siirface 
or  sub-surface),  timber,  grazing.  abUlty  to 
limit  access  onto  or  across,  hunting  and  fish- 
ing rights,  grazing  rights  for  wUdlife,  con- 
trol of  air  space,  sand  and  gravel,  rights  of 
way  control,  etc.    In  Eastern  States,  title  la 
assumed  to  be  whole  tltie.  but  even  there  It 
Is   much   less   than   this   due   to  rights   of 
eminent  domain,  right  to  tax.  usurpation  of 
air   space,   and  other  rights  of  sovereignty. 
In  the  West,  title  Is  now  much  less  than  m 
the  East  with  few  exceptions.     Most  tities 
reserve  some  or  all  of  the  mlneraU  to  the 
government,  as  weU  as  certain  rights  of  way, 
etc.     The   precedent  has   long  been  set  for 
tiie    granting    of    only    limited    title.      This 
might  be  carried  somewhat  further  In  dis- 
posing of  the  federal  land  or  rights  to  It. 

We  have,  here  in  New  Mexico,  an  interest- 
ing example  of  this  In  the  Northern  exten- 
sion of  the  White  Sands  MlssUe  Range.  The 
military  has  leased  the  right  to  Impact 
missiles  and  do  certain  other  things  In  thla 
area.  All  Inhabitants  move  out  on  firing 
days  and  the  military  has  exclusive  posses- 
sion. They  pay  for  any  damage  to  posses- 
sions, livestock,  and  do  what  Is  necessary  to 
preclude  erosion  caused  by  their  activities. 
The  system  has  worked  well.  The  area  re- 
mains In  full  economic  production,  the  land 
remains  on  the  tax  rolls,  and  the  mmtary 
conducts  Its  mission.  This  method  of  han- 
dling land  needs  of  the  mUltary  and  others 
Is  highly  recommended  for  iiae  wherever 
possible. 

Disposal  shotdd  take  the  form  of  what  the 
individual  wants,  needs,  and  U  wUUng  to 
pay  for  In  one  form  or  another;  whether  as 
a  lease  or  a  patent.    The  grazing  permittee 
generaUy  needs  the  surface  or  grazing  rights, 
certain   water,    a   small    percentage   of   the 
minerals,   and  a  llniited  abUlty  to  control 
pubUc  use.    Each  Individual  case  is  different 
and  should  be  variable  accordingly.    Some 
would  want  only  a  lease   of  these  things 
whUe  others  would  want  a  patent.    The  form 
of  payment  could  well  be  In  a  number  of 
ways.     There  Is  adequate  precedent  m  the 
Homestead   Laws  for   a   form   which   could 
consist  of  an  agreement  to  do  range  Improve- 
ment work  and  conservation  work  on  a  set 
area  within  a  set  time.    This  method  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  community.    Upon 
completion,  title  would  issue.    Another  form 
could  be  an  exchange  of  parts  of  title.    The 
permittee  holds  certain  "base"  lands  to  which 
he   has  title.     In  some  cases,   these  lands 
have  values  of  interest  to  the  public.     The 
values  may  be  scenic,  access  onto  or  across. 
hunting  or  fishing,  unique  featvires  such  aa 
petrified  wood,  plctographs.  cliff  dweUmgs. 
ancient  burials,  timber  or  vegetation  speclee. 
and  many  other   things.     In  exchange  for 
these  things,  the  government  would  grant 
title  to  the  things  needed  by  the  permittee 
on  federal  lands.    Another  form  of  payment 
could  be  cash.     The  cash  sale  method  has 
problems  which  need  attention. 

The  Federal  Government  has  long  had  the 
policy,  in  land  sales,  of  using  'fair  market 
value"  as  the  sUndard  for  minimum  prices. 
It  seems  that  the  usual  method  of  deter- 
mining this  is  by  appraisal.  "Representative 
current"  private  sales  are  located  and  used  as 
a  standard.  This  Is  fine  In  an  area  where 
most  property  Is  privately  ovmed,  and  slmUar 
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land  does  seU  regularly  and  freely.  In  thU 
case,  the  values  set  are  more  nearly  economic 
values.  In  the  case  where  a  substantial  part 
of  the  land  Is  publicly  owned,  the  values  of 
all  land  are  affected  due  to  scarcity  of  private 
land  in  relation  to  demand.  Public  land  does 
not  sell  as  freely,  nor  in  the  same  channels 
as  private  land.  This  creates  scarcity,  which 
drives  up  the  prices  of  any  land  which  can  be 
traded  freely.  Private  sales  of  range  land  In 
this  type  of  area  are  generally  "based  land", 
carrying  grazing  privileges.  It  Is  practically 
impossible  to  fairly  separate  the  various 
values  and  arrive  at  pure  land  prices.  The 
"based  lands"  have  a  unique  value  when 
compared  to  surrounding  lands.  They  are 
base  lands  for  very  good  reasons.  If  the  land 
was  acquired  from  Federal  ownership,  this 
particular  land  was  selected.  It  would 
qualify  as  a  homestead  due  to  terrain,  Irrlga- 
blUty,  potable  water,  fertility,  unique  fea- 
tviree  (existence  of  a  site  for  a  water  storage 
facility) ,  or  was  acquired  from  the  State,  or 
was  purchased  for  the  same  reasons.  These 
features  are  well  known  to  the  purchaser  and 
are  key  tracts.  If  the  land  adjoining  were 
of  equal  value.  It  would  have  been  acquired 
m  the  same  manner,  but  generally  It  Is  not 
economically  useful  alone  and  is  totally  de- 
pendent, for  use,  upon  the  land  having  the 
needed  features.  The  key  features  makes  the 
grazing  operation  possible  on  the  whole  area. 
The  present  method  of  appraisal  does  not 
take  these  things  into  consideration  and  one 
acre  is  assumed  to  be  generaUy  the  same  as 
another.  We  feel  that  there  is  an  Immediate 
need  to  correct  this  appraisal  method  In  that 
many  exchanges  and  other  transactions  are 
taking  place  currently.  We  would  suggest 
that  values  be  based  upon  the  productive 
value  of  the  land  In  question. 

To  protect  the  local  and  State  economy, 
some  preference  to  purchase  must  be  given 
the  permittee.  Such  preference  U  also  a 
matter  of  pure  Justice.  The  permittee  has 
spent  all  he  can  on  the  "base  lands"  to  make 
the  whole  a  working  operation.  He  has  spent 
aU  that  he  Is  able  on  conservation  measures 
and  range  Improvements  on  the  Federal 
lands.  This  has  been  done  based  upon  the 
original  proposition  and  continuing  poUcy 
that  If  he  worked  his  original  holdings  and 
settled,  he  could  graze  his  livestock  on  the 
surrounding  lands.  He  U  now  in  a  trap.  K 
be  should  lose  his  outside  grazing,  his  "base" 
la  virtually  worthless  except  for  salvage  value 
of  the  Improvements  and  the  value  of  a  small 
tract  of  land  which  alone  will  not  support 
economic  activity.  This  proposition  was  the 
basic  for  most  of  the  communities  and  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Western  States.  To- 
day, It  Is  stUl  the  tax  base  and  basic  eco- 
nomic support  of  a  substantial  part  of  the 
West.  Private  Improvements  on  federal  land 
as  well  as  private  land  and  water  are  taxed. 
This  problem  of  loss  of  grazing  on  Federal 
lands  hsB  been  recognized  by  Congress  In 
many  Instances  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 
Where  grazing  privileges  have  been  cancelled 
due  to  certain  Federal  activity,  the  permittees 
have  been  compensated  fairly.  This  is  spe- 
cifically set  out  In  the  case  of  military  ac- 
quisition In  Sec.  315q  of  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act,  and  compensation  was  made  in  the 
takings  for  Dinosaur  National  Monument, 
Olen  Canyon  Dam,  and  others.  There  has 
been  no  compensation  In  many  other  cases. 
The  result  is  serious  Insecurity. 

A  preference  for  the  permittee  la  needed 
for  another  substantial  reason.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  permittees  owe  money  and  have 
mortgages.  The  lenders  look  to  a  going  op- 
eration for  payment.  The  security  Is  the 
"base"  which  carries  the  grazing  privileges. 
Loss  of  or  the  threat  of  loss  on  this  grazing 
would  create  financial  havoc  in  the  com- 
munities, and  In  the  general  financial  world. 
Many  lenders  are  otir  larger  Insurance  com- 
panies and  other  institutions  far  from  the 
range  country. 

In  any  sales  of  these  lands  In  sufficient 
volume  to  significantly  involTe  the  per- 
mittee,   proper    credit    Is    eesentlaL    The 


credit  resources  of  this  country  are  at  near 
capacny.  Any  further  demand  from  private 
sources  could  npt  be  met  In  volume.  It 
should  be  poeslDle  for  the  permittee  to  buy 
on  a  down  payment  with  twenty  or  thirty 
years  to  pay.  The  Interest  should  be  set  at 
not  less  than  the  Federal  Government  pays 
on  Its  borrowing  but  not  more.  Many  States 
sell  their  land  iri  a  manner  similar  to  this. 

This  discussion  of  "base"  property  values 
has  an  Interesting  sldtflght.  The  develop- 
ment of  water  In  the  Southwestern  areas  and 
of  winter  feed  In  the  North  have  made  It 
possible  for  wildlife  to  greatly  Increase  In 
numbers,  and  to.  In  fact,  live  In  quantity 
where  there  was  little  or  none  before  the 
settlers  came  In.  Numerous  writings  by  the 
early  explorers  and  members  of  military  ex- 
peditions bear  this  out.  Reference  is  sug- 
gested to  the  report  Of  Lt.  Emery  of  the 
"Mormon  Battalion"  in  1846  and  to  reports 
of  the  Spanish  explorere  and  of  Coronado  to 
King  Philip  V  of  Spain  in  1565.  In  essence 
this  shows  that  wUdllfb  is  quite  dependent 
upon  what  the  permittees  furnish,  and  that 
wildlife  would  not  do  very  well  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  range  livestock  operator  unless 
someone  else  furnished  the  same  feed  and 
water  and  predator  control.  It  is  a  matter 
of  fact  that  the  increase  in  numbers  of 
wildlife  has  become  a  problem  in  many  areas 
and  it  is  becoming  necessary  to  control  the 
numbers.  For  this  reaison,  there  Is  growing 
Interest  In  opemng  to  hunting  lands  previ- 
ously closed.  This  brings  up  the  question  of 
public  access  to  lands. 

Lands  are  posed  for  a  number  of  reasons — 
natural  desire  for  privacy,  to  protect  against 
damage,  pure  "cussedness",  etc.  Actually 
excliision  of  the  public  Is  not  generally  the 
aim  at  all.  The  aim  te  really  regulation  of 
pubUc  activities.  Thl«  Is  quite  difficult,  so 
exclusion  Is  resorted  to.  Most  Federal  Land 
Managers  agree  that  a  degree  of  posting,  or 
regulation  of  public  activity  Is  very  neces- 
sary for  sound  manaaement  and  conserva- 
tion. Great  amounts  of  damage  Is  done 
through  Ignorance,  a  small  amount  Is 
vandalism.  Indiscriminate  travel  by  Jeep 
and  motorcycle  causes  erosion,  shooting  at 
improvements  causing  loss  of  water  can  be 
catastrophic  to  game  and  livestock,  killing  of 
livestock,  leaving  gates  open  or  closed  Im- 
properly, camping  tod  near  water,  setting 
grass  fires,  "chousing"  livestock,  etc.  are  all 
damaging.  In  areas  where  theft  Is  a  prob- 
lem, travel  over  a  ranch  without  a  notice  to 
the  rancher  causes  him  to  spend  much 
time  "trailing"  to  find  out  where  the  people 
went  and  what  they  did.  There  Is  a  great 
need  for  some  means  of  regulation  of  public 
activities  on  the  land.  At  present  even  the 
Federal  managers  can  do  little  to  prevent 
damage.  The  only  ones  who  can  do  much 
about  It,  if  given  some  authority  are  the  live- 
stock operators.  This  Is  what  Is  meant  previ- 
ously by  the  reference  to  "limited  posting". 
It  Is  necessary  even  If  the  present  system 
should  be  continued  an  all  Federal  Lands. 

The  situation  of  the  permittees  and  wild- 
life has  a  parallel  in  many  of  the  other  po- 
tential and  actual  uses  of  the  land.  The 
country  has  been  opened  up  by  the  settlers, 
and  they  have  made  It  accessible  and  useful. 
The  livestock  people  have  built  roads  and 
developed  water.  This  has  made  It  possible 
for  others  to  reach  tbe  land  for  their  own 
purposes.  These  others  that  come  expect 
certain  services  and  facilities.  To  use  the 
land,  they  need  water.  The  areas  are  quite 
remote,  as  a  rule,  aad  strangers  very  fre- 
quentiy  get  lost.  The  permittee,  being  the 
only  person  aroimd,  is  expected  to  act  as  the 
rescue  service,  retrieve  and  repair  broken 
down  vehicles,  supply  gasoline,  deliver  emer- 
gency messages,  furnish  directions,  be  an 
expert  on  flora,  fa\uui,  and  geology,  collect 
the  garbage,  and  put  cut  the  fires.  Until  re- 
cently, he  has  done  most  of  the  conservation 
and  range  Improvement  work,  and  Is  the 
usual  recipient  of  moet  of  the  criticism  and 
abuse  from  those  who  feel  that  the  situation 


Is  not  Just  as  they  think  It  should  be — valid 
oifnot.  He  uses  what  time  Is  left  to  try  to 
cAiduct  a  livestock  operation — hopefully  at 
a  profit.  What  makes  the  whole  affair  moet 
frustrating  Is  that  neither  he  nor  the  Fed- 
eral Range  Manager  (If  he  were  on  the  spot) 
have  virtually  no  authority  to  Influence  the 
activities  of  these  visitors  other  than  to  try 
to  prevent  damage  to  private  property  or 
government  Improvements.  Even  this  fre- 
quently brmgs  a  flood  of  abuse. 

There  are  several  areas  in  dealing  with  tbe 
lands  which  need  attention.  In  the  matter 
of  mineral  rights,  and  by  this  is  meant  oil 
and  gas,  minerals  below  and  at  the  surface, 
rock,  sand  gravel,  and  anything  that  might 
be  removed  from  the  land,  there  shoiild  be 
modlflcatlon  In  the  laws.  Many  patents  have 
reserved  certain  parts  of  the  minerals  to  the 
Government.  This  has  created  a  serious 
checkerboard  pattern  and  great  Inequity. 
The  owner  of  the  stu^ace  is  damaged  In 
tangible  ways  and  must  be  compensated  in 
most  forms  of  mineral  development.  The 
most  serious  damage  is  Intangible  and  most 
difficult  to  assess.  If  the  surface  owner  holds 
some  interest  in  the  minerals,  he  Is  willing 
to  accept  this  damage,  but  If  he  does  not,  he 
Is  In  a  poor  position.  Any  development 
brings  people,  surface  damage,  traffic,  etc. 
All  of  these  things  create  day  to  day  prob- 
lems and  are  costly  to  the  surface  owner. 
As  a  matter  of  equity,  it  Is  recommended 
that  some  small  overriding  royalty  Interest 
be  granted  the  present  owners  where  Inter- 
ests have  been  retained  by  the  Government, 
in  the  case  of  suspected  mineral.  The  full 
estate  should  be  granted  where  no  mineral 
Is  anticipated.  The  type  of  work  to  be  done 
In  the  case  of  mining  claims  In  order  to 
hold  them  should  be  regulated  by  the  Ad- 
visory Boards  and  Range  Managers. 

We  feel  that  tbe  Commission  should  look 
Into  the  field  of  "payments  In  lieu  of  taxes". 
This  is  a  large  field  and  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  Public  Lands  only.    It  should  cover 
Federal   ownership   of   real   property  of  all 
kinds,  wherever  located.     It  appears  to  us 
that  payment  In  kind  Is  not  generally  ger- 
mane to  the  Issue.    There  Is  no  real  differ- 
ence to  the  community  whether  the  prop- 
erty is  owned  by  the  Government  or  a  large 
corporation.     This  applies  to  a  Post  Office, 
Park,  or  range  land.    The  City,  County,  and 
State  are  entitled  to  exactly  the  same  reve- 
nue from  the  property,  regardless  of  owner- 
ship.    The  same  benefits  and  liabilities  ac- 
crue   to    a    community    whether    land    or 
buildings    are    owned    by    Government,    an 
Insurance  Company,  or  ranchers.    The  same 
Is  true  whether  range  land  Is  owned  privately 
In  fee  simple  or  by  the  Government  In  New 
Mexico.    Both  conduct  activities  within  and 
without  their  boundaries  which   are   "serv- 
ices   In   kind".     The   Government   c»nducts 
myriad   activities   everywhere  ranging  from 
Federal  aid  for  highways  to  the  Poverty  Pro- 
gram.   What  ft  chooses  to  do  In  relation  to 
its   property   holdings   or   because   of  them 
should  have  no  bearing  on  the  revenue  to 
support  the  commimity.     Private   improve- 
ments on  Federal  Land  are  taxed  and  the 
States  and  comnrunltles  are  entitled  to  fair 
revenue  from  the  land  themselves  just  as  If 
they  were  privately  owned. 

There  is  a  related  problem  to  the  "In  lieu 
of  taxefe"  question.  Recently,  some  States 
have  Instituted  the  practice  of  taxing  "pos- 
sessory Interests."  This  means  that  permit- 
tees and  lessees  of  Federal  lands  are  being 
taxed  on  their  lease  or  permit.  This  would 
Indicate  that  the  community  Is  not  receiv- 
ing revenue  in  Ueu  of  taxes  In  an  equal 
amount  to  that  from  private  lands.  This 
creates  a  very  undesirable  situation — per- 
mittees are  put  In  very  unequal  positions  and 
some  are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  It  Is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  real  estate  Is  taxed  to 
the  land  lord  or  owner,  and  In  any  event,  only 
once.  This  la  a  matter  that  should  be  In- 
vestigated and  steps  taken  to  require  unl- 
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formity  of  action.  Regardless  of  the  method, 
SJ^ult  should  be  uniform  and  equitable. 
State-Federal  land  exchangee  are  becom- 
tne  a  problem  In  some  areas.  The  State  pro- 
ves these  exchanges  for  various  reasons— 
to«t  better  land,  better  mineral  opportunity, 
to  "block  up"  their  holdings,  or  In  order  to 
«11  land  This  can  be  undesirable  In  that  It 
disrupts  the  land  pattern,  changes  theory  of 
adjjilnlstratlon.  reduces  tiie  chance  of  the 
i^e  to  participate  in  new  disooveriee  of 
raluable  features  (reduced  "spread").  It  la 
recommended  that  such  exchanges  be  sl- 
owed only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  users, 
and  then  only  after  full  examination  of  the 
circumstances. 

We  m  the  Southwest  are  very  preoccupied 
with  water.     The  SUtes  have  developed  a 
bodv  of  water  right  laws  to  suit  their  needs, 
and  It  has  been  accepted  that  the   States 
have  the  right  to  control  the  water  within 
their     boundaries     except     for     interstate 
streams.     The   entire  economy   and  society 
of  the  West  Is  dependent  upon  the  security 
of  the  orderly  use,  control,  and  allotment  of 
water     The  rights  to  water  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  property  rights.     This  entire 
concept  was  shattered  a  few  years  ago  by  a 
Federal  Court  decision  in  the  "Camp  Pendle- 
ton" case     The  courts  held  that  water  rising 
on  Federal  Land  Is  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  can  be  appropriated  without  com- 
pensation  to   the   users    of    long   standing. 
This  Is  a  serious  matter  in  that  most  water 
in  the  West  rises  in  the  high  country,  which 
happens  to  be  National  Forest  Land  in  most 
casM     In  areas  of  high  percentage  Federal 
landholdlngs,  this  means  that  nearly  all  the 
water  may  be  declared  Federal  and  taken 
for  Federal  purposes.     This  Is  a  Sword  of 
Damocles  hanging  over  the  head  of  prac- 
tically every  community.     Under  thU  doc- 
trine, the  greater  part  of  the  fiow  of  the 
Colorado  or  Rio  Grande  could  be  diverted 
to  some  Federal  activity  leaving  Los  Angeles, 
Albuquerque,  El  Paso,  and  many  other  cona- 
munltles  literally  high  and  dry.    We  doubt 
that  this  country  Intended  this  doctrine  to 
result  from  Its  landholdlngs.    Congressional 
action  Is  the  only  cure. 

In  summary,  we  feel  that.  In  essence,  the 
Federal  Government  should,  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  to  the  greatest  reasonable  ex- 
tent, withdraw  from  the  ovmershlp  of  land 
and  its  management.     It   should   hold   no 
full  title  nor  part  of  title  that  does  not  have 
a  very  strong  overriding  reason  for  retention. 
There  should  be  devised  a  means  to  put  as 
much  of  this  land  Into   private   ownership 
or  under  regular  leases  as  can  he  taken  up 
by  Individuals  as  soon  as  possible.    For  the 
protection   of   the   community,   state    and 
nation,  there  mtist  be  some  form  of  pref- 
erence  to   protect   the    present   land    users. 
The  econcany  of  the  PubUc  Land  States  Is 
so  heavily  and  vltaUy  Involved  with  present 
uses  that  Its  protection  Is  essential.    It  Is 
not  suggested  that  all  of  this  land  go  Into 
private  ownership.     This  question  will  best 
be  settled  by  economics  and  the  character 
of  the   land   on   an   area  basis.     The  main 
point  U  that  It  Is  essential  that  the  lands 
be  used  and  developed  smd  that  this  can 
best  be  done  under  private  control  and  man- 
agement.    If  public  needs  for  the  land  to 
develop,  the  Government  certainly  has  the 
means    to    reacquire    them    or    the    needed 
rights.    In  the  mean  time,  they  will  be  con- 
tributing Immeasurably  more  to  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  nation. 

The  retained  title  and  parts  of  title  should 
be  administered,  if  possible  under  long  term 
lease  under  the  direction  of  advisory  boards 
elected  by  the  local  user  groups  much  In 
the  manner  of  the  boards  that  exist  under 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  There  shoiild  be 
a  basic  law  setting  out  the  uses  and  con- 
ditions of  use,  and  the  elected  boards  should 
admimster  the  law.  The  boards  should  have 
full  administrative  authority  within  the 
guidelines  of  the  law.  The  law  should  set 
out  the  guidelines  for  all  types  of  uses  as 


the  Taylor  Act  now  does  for  grazing.     A 
frame-work  for   fees  should  l>e  set  out  in 
the  law  so  that  economic  uses  of  the  re- 
sources wovQd  pay  In  relation  to  the  economic 
facts.     Pees  for  pubUc  xises.  If  any,  would 
be  set  m  the  law  or  at  a  national  level.    Ec- 
onomic uses  would  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponslblUty  of  conversation  applicable  to  the 
use    and  If  operating  without  tlUe,  would 
operate  under   leases  of  suitable  duration. 
In    the    case    of    grazing,    leases    should   be 
from  thirty  to  fifty   years   duration.     They 
should  be  transferrable,  heritable,  and  suita- 
ble as  pledges  as  security.    The  best  features 
of  the  mining  laws  shoxUd  be  preserved  to 
encourage  discovery,  but  the  method  of  do- 
ing assessment   work   on   claims   should   be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  boards.     Recre- 
ation  and   wlldUfe   development   should   be 
the   responsibility   of   the   State   and  com- 
mvmlty.    Federal  payments  in  Ueu  of  taxes 
would   be   at   a   level   corresponding  to   the 
taxes  on  similar  values  In  the  area. 

Exchanges  should  be  faclUtated  with  pri- 
vate   Interests   and   consideration   given   to 
granting  of  title  to  the  s\u:f ace  In  return  for 
Improvement  and  conservation  work.     Sales 
to  any  Interest  shoiUd  be  Umited  to  eco- 
nomic areas  such  as  a  ranch  unit  to  avoid 
speculation.     Sales  in  the   Immediate  area 
or    rapidly    expanding   conmiunltles    should 
be  m  any  size  area  up  to  a  limit  of  forty  or 
BO  acres,  with  one  unit  to  the  customer  un- 
less he  has  developed  and  sold  his  previous 
purchase.     There  should  be  no  strings  at- 
tached to  the  patent  In  this  case,  and  title 
should  be  full.     Sales  should  not  have  to 
wait    on    community    planning    or    zoning. 
When  land   is  sold  away  from  a  lessee  or 
permittee,  he  should  be  paid  the  economic 
value  of  his  loss  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale.    The  minimum  price  for  urban  or  su- 
burban sales  should  be  the  productive  value 
of  the  land,  with  puhUc  auction  setting  the 
final  price.    Local  governments  should  have 
a   preference   at   the   productive   value,   on 
credit,  only  for  land  needed  for  pubUc  pur- 
poses vrtth  a  reverter  in  the  patent  should 
the  land  be  put  to  any  economic  use. 


EXTENDING  THE  RIGHT  OF  SUF- 
FRAGE TO  THE  18-  TO  20-YEAR- 
OLD  GROUP 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  name  as  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  8. 
Senator  Mansftbi-d's  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18.  As  a  member  of  the 
Indiana  General  Assembly,  I  twice  in- 
troduced resolutions  which  would  have 
extended  the  franchise  to  young  men  and 
women  19  years  of  age  or  more,  and  I 
expressed  my  support  this  year  for  a 
similar  proposal  which  has  been  made  in 
my  home  State. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  for  many 
years  to  work  closely  with  young  people 
tliroughout  Indiana.  I  have  made  hun- 
dreds of  speeches  at  high  schools  and 
colleges,  have  employed  dozens  of  young 
college  students  in  my  ofBce  as  Interns, 
and  have  observed  the  Increasing  amount 
of  responsibiUty  which  has  been  placed 
upon  young  people  in  political  campaigns 
by  both  major  political  parties. 

My  associations  with  these  young 
leaders  of  tomorrow  has  always  been  in- 
vigorating and  informative.  Their  dis- 
cussion of  current  issues  demonstrates 
knowledge  as  well  as  interest;  their  ques- 
tions are  intelUgent  and  incisive;  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  challenge  the  views  of 
others;  and  they  demand  rational  and 
explicit  arguments  in  support  of  con- 


troversial viewpoints.  Persons  over  18 
today  are  being  called  upon  to  make  deci- 
sions as  students,  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  wives,  and  employees  which  re- 
quire the  same  capacity  and  Judgment 
as  those  who  are  over  21.  Those  who 
argue  tliat  these  people  are  not  yet 
ready,  whether  physically,  emotionally, 
or  mentally,  to  participate  in  popular 
elections  ignore  the  tremendous  changes 
in  education,  communication,  travel,  and 
culture  which  have  occurred  in  the  last 
half  centviry. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  voting 
participation  record  of  those  who  are  in 
the  21  to  30  age  bracket  is  the  lowest  for 
all  groups.    Although  many  factors  no 
doubt  contribute  to  this,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  very  important  element  Is  the 
present  3-  or  4-year  gap  between  the 
conclusion  of  secondary  school  and  the 
attainment  of  voting  age.    At  the  very 
time  when  a  young  man  or  woman  grad- 
uates from  high  school,  eager  and  willing 
to  participate  fully  in  the  prerogatives 
of  citizenship,  he  is  denied  the  right  of 
expressing  his  will  and  convictions  at  the 
ballot  box.    His  study  of  history,  govern- 
ment, and  other  subjects  has  impressed 
upon  him  the  importance  of  taking  an 
active  role  in  his  Nation,  his  State,  and 
his  community,  yet  he  must  wait  several 
years  before  he  can  vote. 

By  the  time  they  have  achieved  the 
age  of  21.  many  young  people  have  be- 
come deeply  involved  in  military,  educa- 
tional, family,  or  vocational  activities. 
Consequently,  their  previous  interest  in 
public  affairs  has  diminished  or  has  been 
overshadowed.    Absentee  voting  laws  of 
some  States  also  impose  obstacles  which 
discourage  or  prevent  exercise  of  the 
franchise.    Lowering  the  qualifying  age 
to  18  could  help  to  establish  a  pattern 
of  voting  behavior  which  would  improve 
the  record  of  participation  at  the  polls  in 
later  years. 

Mr.  President,  a  series  of  three  articles 
on  the  18-year-old  vote  was  recently 
published  in  the  Bloomington-Bedford, 
Ind.,  Simday  HeraW-Times.  These  ar- 
ticles, which  were  written  by  Philip 
Werdell.  of  the  Moderator,  examine  some 
of  the  questions  involved  in  this  issue 
and  call  attention  to  the  opinions  of  a 
number  of  student  groups  and  public 
officials.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  articles  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccoRO, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Bloomington-Bedford    Herald- 
Times,  Jan.  8,  1967] 
YoTTTH  Etes  Ballot— "Ou)  Enough  To  Pioht, 
Old  Enough  To  Vote" 
East  Lansing,  Mich. — (NBA) — ^It  did  not 
make  the  newspapers  natlonaUy  because  It 
was  only  a  minor  Issue  to  the  Michigan  vot- 
ers last  November. 

But  Michigan  students  were  extremely  dis- 
appointed when  a  proposal  to  grant  suffrage 
to  18-,  19-  and  20-year-old  Michigan  citizens 
was  voted  down  2  to  1  In  a  statewide  refer- 
endum last  November. 

"The  major  reason  we  lost  la  Isecause  not 
one  poUttclan  campaigned  actively  for  us," 
said  Ed  Robinson,  student  body  president 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

"The  issue  of  the  18-year-old  vote  could 
easUy  pick  up  again  by  election  time  In 
1968." 
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student  Interest  In  the  Issue  already  Is 
picking  up  around  tbe  country. 

At  the  University  of  Colorado,  the  Young 
Democrats  have  taken  up  the  task  of  or- 
Kanlzlng  support  among  the  student  toody 
for  the  18-year-old  vote.  Club  Vice  Presi- 
dent Terry  Jones  said,  "I  think  that  If  the 
18-year-olds  were  given  the  vote,  placing 
more  responsibility  on  them,  high  schools 
would  have  to  become  more  responsible  in 
making  students  aware  of  politics." 

At  the  University  of  CaUfornla  at  Los 
Angeles  a  student  referendum  was  held  on 
the  18-year-old  vote.  Students  voted  2  to 
1  in  favor.  Just  the  opposite  of  the  returns 
from  the  Michigan  referendum.  "It  showed 
that  It  IB  not  a  dead  Issue,"  said  Ron  Javor. 
who  originated  the  UCLA  referendum. 

BalUea  have  begun  by  students  at  Adelphl 
CoUege  in  New  York  to  develop  student  sup- 
port for  the  votes.  .^  ^       »,«»., 

Ken  Davis  of  Drake  University  has  been 
elected  by  a  group  of  student  f  ^ernments 
in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  colleges  to  lobby  for 
the  vote  with  the  Young  Democrats  In  that 

"St'the  University  of  Mississippi,  the  stu- 
dent newspaper  has  begun  an  editorial  cam- 

^*^Sl  BUsdlands  University  Bulldog  editori- 
alized recently  In  favor  of  thevote  Student 
SStor  Hal  Hedrick  virrote,  "The  18-year-old 
who  IB  deemed  mature  enough  to  accept  the 
rigors  of  war  Is  said  to  be  too  young  to  de- 
fend and  lead  his  country  in  more  peaceful 

times."  ,. 

Everybody.  Just  about,  thinks  18-year-o:ds 
should  be  allowed  to  vote.  President  John- 
eon  thinks  so  and  the  late  President  Kennedy 
thought  so.  In  fact,  no  one  running  for 
national  office  since  World  War  H  has  not 
endorsed  lowering  the  voting  age. 

Most  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
most  of  the  Senate  now  favor  the  18-year- 
old  vote,  and  so  do  most  of  our  go'fr°o"- 
according  to  a  poU  taken  In  September  by 
Moderator  magazine.  More  than  65  per  cent 
of  America's  adults  favor  lowering  the  voting 
age.    And  so  do  most  l8-to-20-year-old8. 

So  why  arent  18-year-olds  voting? 

Former  President  Elsenhower  proposed 
that  18-,  19-  and  20-year-olds  be  given  the 
rlisht  to  vote.  A  constitutional  amendment 
to  that  effect  was  passed  by  the  House  in 

1954. 

But  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  amendment 
failed  by  five  votes.  Five  of  the  senators 
who  voted  against  the  amendment  favored 
amending  tbe  suffrage,  but  they  favor^ 
"states*  righto"  more.  Senators  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  RusseU  Long. 
Price  Daniel  and  Richard  B.  Rxissell  thought 
that  the  decision  about  voting  age  should 
be  left  up  to  the  Individual  states.  And  the 
issue  was  dropped. 

Gov.  George  Romney  proposed  the  18-year- 
old  vote  for  Michigan.  The  Michigan  House 
and  Senate  followed  by  putting  the  issue 
up  for  referendum  on  the  Nov.  8  ballot. 

With  war  comes  the  slogan,  "Old  enough 
to  fight,  old  enough  to  vote."  The  war  In 
Vietnam  has  made  many  people  question 
whether  the  youngsters  fighting  for  Uncle 
Sam  shouldn't  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Many  agree  with  that  sentiment.  "It  Is 
my  Judgment  that  the  high  schools  and  col- 
leges are  doing  a  better  Job  of  teaching  the 
sciences  than  in  previous  decades.  I  think 
this  generation  of  young  people  is  better  in- 
formed about  government  problems  and  more 
actively  concerned  about  national  and  In- 
ternational Issues  than  my  generation  was 
at  that  age,"  says  Congresswoman  Edith 
Green  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

"Ovu  expanded  communications  systems 
has  made  today's  young  person  much  more 
aware  of  what  Is  happening  In  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world  than  was 
his  grandfather,  even  at  age  26,"  Rep.  J. 
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Arthur  Younger  (R-Callf.)  adds.    There  are 
facts  supf>orting  the  vote : 

Experienced  educatois  observe  that  stu- 
dents are  taking  their  education  more  and 
more  seriously. 

Increasing  specialization  of  employment 
today  places  heavier  demands  on  the  fresh- 
out-of-hlgh-school  students  who  enter  the 
labor  market,  and  they  have  responded  well 
to  these  demands. 

Young  people  have  become  Increasingly 
active  In  local  and  national  political  cam- 
paigns of  both  parties  since  the  presidential 
candidacies  of  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Barry 
Goldwater. 

Most  members  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  Vista 
come  from  the  under.21  age  group.  Over 
200,000  American  students  are  tutoring  cul- 
turally deprived  children  in  America's  slums 
and  ghettos. 

"America  Is  young  and  getting  younger," 
says  Bep.  Donald  Rimisfeld  (R-Ill.).  "Half 
of  the  population  Increase  In  the  last  five 
years  has  been  in  the  14-24  age  group. 
Thirty-lour  million  Americans  are  between 
14  and  24,  many  of  thesn  serving  their  coun- 
try to  the  miUtary  services.  There  Is  a  grow- 
ing awareness  on  the  part  of  young  America 
of  the  Importance  of  ttoe  democratic  way  of 
life,  and  that  this  Interest  may  be  nurtured 
and  encoxxraged  through  access  to  the  ballot 
box." 

Dick  Gasperinl,  president  of  the  Student 
Council  at  Michigan  Technological  Univer- 
sity, put  it  this  way:  '*roday'6  youth  are  the 
real  leaders  of  this  country.  People  no 
longer  strive  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses  but 
with  youth." 

YouNO  "Voters"  Woold  Campaign  poe 

RlOHT 

New  YoBK — (NEA)^-To  be  a  knight  In 
King  Arthur's  court,  a  man  was  required  to 
be  21.  The  English  tradition  of  common  law, 
established  In  the  United  States  more  than 
160  years  ago,  says  tfcat  the  minimum  age 
for  voting  Is  21. 

At  21,  we  say,  youngsters  become  adults. 
But  then,  youngsters  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21  assume  a  wide  range  of  adult  respon- 
sibilities: 

All  can  sign  Job  contracts  and  all  are  re- 
quired to  pay  property  and  income  taxes. 
Over  half  do. 

All  are  tried  in  adult  courts  and.  If  found 
guilty,  committed  to  state  or  federal  prisons. 

All  are  excluded  from  most  of  the  aid  to 
dependent  children.  However,  they  are  con- 
sidered adults  by  Insurance  companies  and 
can  sign  contracts  for  coverage  which  are 
legal  and  binding. 

Almost  all  are  considered  by  their  society 
to  be  mature  enough  to  marry  without  their 
parent's  consent. 

All  males  can  be  cirafted  Into  the  Army, 
and  both  males  and  females  can  independ- 
ently contract  for  numerous  branches  of  the 
military. 

Between  the  ages  ol  18  and  21,  youngsters 
begin  to  raise  questions  about  America's  po- 
litical system. 

They  wonder  about  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tion's cltlznery  is  growing  younger  while  the 
average  age  of  the  electorate  is  rising. 

Many  learn  that  public  officials  in  Georgia 
and  Kentucky,  after  more  than  10  years  ex- 
perience with  18  as  8  minimum  voting  age, 
universally  praise  their  state's  action  to  let 
Its  younger  citizens  vote. 

All  hear  about  the  theory  of  democracy 
by  consensus.  They  read  national  opinion 
polls  which  since  1954  have  foimd  more  than 
55  per  cent  of  America's  voting  citizens  in 
favor  of  suffrage  for  18-20-year-olds.  They 
wonder  why  they  arem't  voting. 

Young  men  and  women  18, 19  and  20  years 
of  age  aren't  children  and  aren't  adults. 
What  are  they,  then? 

Students  are  especially  perplexed.  In  our 
technological  society,  they  must  commit 
more  time  to  an  education  which  that  so- 


ciety demands.  Yet,  while  making  that  com- 
mitment, they  have  no  opportumty  of  tast- 
ing the  rewards  and  responsiblUtles  of  being 
full-fledged  citizens  in  that  society. 

Their  responses  are  Tinderstandable,  though 
paradoxical.  Some  have  taken  their  com- 
mitment to  society  seriously,  even  though 
they  have  no  official  responsibility.  America 
heralds  their  praises  with  special  scholar- 
ships, trips  to  the  Olympics,  headlines  about 
voter  registration.  Voice  of  America  stories 
on  the  Peace  Corps,  citizenship  awards  ana 
the  occasional  acknowledgement  that  youth- 
ful Idealism  carried  a  particular  social  move- 
ment beyond  what  anyone  saw  as  possible  in 
the  near  future. 

Others  have  taken  their  lack  of  social  re- 
sponsibility seriously.  Adults  observe  with 
frustration  their  glimpses  of  defiance  and 
delinquency — the  use  of  psychedelic  drugs, 
Joy  riding,  stealing  unrelated  to  need  and 
having  "too  much"  fun. 

Both  of  these  groups  talk  of  alienation 
from  a  society  that  refuses  to  Include  them 
formally  in  its  decisions.  Some  students  be- 
long to  both  groups,  who  represent  perhaja 
20  per  cent  of  the  young  people  in  Amer- 
ica. Many  of  the  remaining  bear  their  alien- 
ation more  quietly,  being  neither  delinquent* 
nor  idealists. 

How  do  they  all  feel  about  lowering  the 
voting  age?  Last  summer,  soon  after  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  both  the  Michigan  state 
houses  placed  the  18-year-old  vote  issue  up 
for  referendiun.  Moderator  magazine  polled 
students  across  the  nation. 

Only  37  of  415  student  government  officers 
who  replied  were  not  In  favor  of  suffrage  for 
18-20-ye£ir-olds.  The  18-year-old  vote  got 
near  unanimous  support  from  over  1,000  stu- 
dent leaders  of  over  250  schools  at  the  Na- 
tional Student  Congress  in  August. 

Moderator  asked  a  second  question:  "Do 
you  expect  that  students  on  your  campus 
would  take  an  active  part  In  a  campaign  for 
the  18-year-old  vote?" 

The  answers  were  many  and  varied,  but 
they  generally  presented  two  opinions.  First, 
they  indicated  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
students  are  in  favor  of  the  vote.  Second, 
and  especially  on  larger,  more  well-known, 
urban  campuses,  there  is  a  significant  mi- 
nority of  students  who  would  work  actively 
in  a  campalg^n  for  the  vote. 

The  students  who  would  work  to  get  the 
vote  are  mainly  those  already  politically  in- 
volved. "At  almost  every  political  gather- 
ing on  campus,  I  hear  at  least  one  student 
remark,  'If  I  only  had  the  vote  .  .  .'  Many 
of  these  students  would  and  will  work  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  giving  the  18-20- 
year-old  the  vote,"  wrote  Steve  Plnestein, 
treasurer  of  the  Student  Council  at  Temple 
University. 

Even  among  those  students  who  won't  or 
cant  campaign  for  the  issue,  most  support 
it. 

Politicians   Don't   Oppose   the   Idea 

New  York — (NEA) — Politicians  don't  op- 
pose the  18-year-old  vote.  Neither  do  they 
actively  work  lor  it,  mainly  because  they 
have  difficulty  in  finding  practical  reasons 
to  do  so. 

Yoimg  people,  it  is  reasoned,  pack  little 
political  power.  There  are  few  practical  po- 
litical gains  in  youthful  enthusiasm  and 
honesty.  Since  both  parties  would  support 
18-year-old  voting  in  an  election,  the  issue 
is  not  a  vote-getter  for  one  candidate  as  op- 
posed to  the  other. 

A  politician  has  plenty  to  lose  by  opposing 
the  18-year-old  vote,  because  if  It  passes  he 
has  offended  the  new  members  of  his  con- 
stituency, but  he  has  little  to  gain  from 
vigorous  support. 

The  majority  In  support  of  the  issue  is 
unorganized.  But  the  minority  opposed  to 
It  is  organized,  in  a  sense.  Until  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  reapportionment, 
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nnators  from  rural  areas  controlled  state 
genatee  While  state  houses  favored  the  18- 
yeM-old  vote,  the  Issue  faUed  to  pass  the 
gtate  Senates  because  of  rural  senators'  op- 
Dosition. 

^phy?  Most  of  the  new  voters  live  In  the 
dtles.  With  reapportionment,  the  situation 
has  changed. 

A  very  powerful  minority  of  one  opposmg 
the  Issue  is  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler,  D-N.Y., 
ebairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Bills  supporting  the  18-year-old  vote  m\ist 
pass  through  his  committee.  Celler  has  con- 
ftotently  opposed  any  move  to  call  for  public 
hearings  of  the  Issues  and  has  not  allowed 
any  resolutions  to  be  reported  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

ITie  "States  Rights"  senators  are  the  third 
minority.  Robert  Kennedy  stands  among 
them,  saying,  "I  personally  favor  lowering 
the  voting  age  to  18  .  .  .  But,  I  do  not  think 
m  should  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
united  States  to  reqvUre  an  18-year-old  vot- 
ing age  generally. 

"This  Is  a  matter  which  each  state  should 
be  free  to  decide  for  Itself.  It  Is  In  accord- 
ance with  that  principle  that  I  would  sup- 
port a  decision  by  New  York  to  lower  the 
voting  age." 

Kennedy's  fellow  senator  from  New  York, 
Republican  Jacob  Javlts,  speaks  for  most 
Americans:  "I  believe  that  the  minimum  vot- 
ing age  should  be  18  rather  than  21  ...  In 
order  to  change  the  mimmimi  voting  age,  I 
believe  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
granting  suffrage  to  those  who  reach  the 
age  of  18  would  be  far  more  equitable  than 
state  action. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  citizens  of  some 
(tates  should  have  the  right  to  vote  at  18 
while  persons  in  other  states  do  not  vote 
until  they  are  21." 

Why  aren't  the  large  minority  of  12  mllUon 
Americans  between  18  and  21  working  for  the 
18-year-old  vote?  There  never  has  been  a 
luccessful  suffrage  movement  in  the  United 
States  without  strong  Initiative  and  organi- 
zation from  those  who  want  the  vote.  But 
It  looks  as  if  students  are  beginning  to  take 
that  initiative. 

Student  organizations  are  forming  around 
the  18-year-old  vote.  More  than  one  inter- 
collegiate attempt  has  been  made  In  Cali- 
tomla,  though  none  have  been  particularly 
successful  as  yet. 

The  New  Jersey  Student  Committee  for 
Undergraduate  Education  (CUE),  which 
pushed  through  New  Jersey's  tuition-free 
coUege  plan,  shifted  its  focus  to  the  18-year- 
old  vote  last  year  at  a  state  constitutional 
convention. 

Tbe  umverslty  of  Minnesota's  student  gov- 
ernment has  Uken  a  strong  stand  on  the 
vote  and  is  organizing  on  other  campuses 

in  the  state. 

The  students  In  Michigan  have  been  most 
active,  however,  indicating  that  students  will 
respond  to  the  Issue  of  the  young  vote  when 
it  is  a  realistic  possibility. 

At  a  statewide  conference  about  the  Issue, 
held  before  classes  to  inform  and  organize 
student  leaders  about  18-year-old  vote,  a 
record  45  student  leaders  from  13  colleges 
appeared.  Twelve  other  student  govern- 
ments Indicated  strong  Interest  but  were  not 
able  to  attend  the  short-notice  call. 

State  officers  of  the  Young  Democrats  and 
Young  Republicans  pledged  their  support. 
Clric  leaders  were  led  to  donate  over  $10,000 
to  the  ad  hoc  student  organization.  The 
University  of  Michigan  student  government 
contributed  $1,000  and  similar  contributions 
were  pledged  from  a  number  of  other  student 
governments.  In  two  short  months,  students 
were  more  organized  and  the  organization 
was  better  financed  than  any  comparable 
student  issue  in  Michigan's  history. 

But  the  Michigan  referendum  was  beaten. 
Its  passage  doubtless  woiild  have  spurred  the 
18-20  age  group  In  other  states.  But  then, 
its  defeat  Isn't  exactly  hurting  the  issue. 


A  GUIDE  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  PARKS 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deUghted  that  the  "Guide  to  the  National 
Parks  and  Monuments  for  Handicapped 
Tourist"  has  at  last  been  printed.  It  is 
now  available  through  the  President's 
Committee  on  the  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  the  Veterans  Employment 
Service  and  the  National  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Association. 

Many  thousands  of  copies  have  been 
printed.  Should  more  be  needed  I  have 
been  assured  that  they  will  be  printed  so 
that  those  who  may  have  a  use  for  the 
guide  will  always  find  them  available. 

It  was  over  2  years  ago  that  I  first  pro- 
posed the  gathering  of  the  information 
on  which  this  publication  is  based.  The 
National  Parks  Service  has  cooperated 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  gathering  the  ma- 
terial. The  Veterans'  Employment  Serv- 
ice is  performing  a  great  service;  it  has 
published  the  guide  and  is  handling  its 
distribution.  The  staff  of  the  President's 
Committee  and  the  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Association  of  Greater  Washington,  D.C., 
performed  the  almost  herculean  task  of 
editing  and  organizing  the  information 
which  flooded  in  from  parks  and  monu- 
ments across  the  country.  Thanks 
should  go  to  all  of  these  organizations. 
Particular  thanks  should  go  to  Mr.  Ed- 
mond  Leonard,  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee, without  whose  determination  and 
leadership  this  guide  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

The  guide  is  not  perfect.  Not  every 
park  or  monument  Is  reported  nor  are 
the  existing  reports  as  detailed  or  use- 
ful as  we  might  wish.  This  guide,  how- 
ever, is  the  first;  it  is  not  the  last.  There 
will  be  new  editions  of  the  guide  in  years 
ahead  as  more  information  is  obtained 
and  as  more  facilities  for  the  handi- 
capped are  provided. 

At  the  present  time  in  far  too  many 
parks  there  is  for  all  effects  and  purposes 
a  sign  at  the  gate  which  reads  "Closed  to 
the  handicapped." 
We  are  taking  this  sign  down. 
As  new  facilities  are  constructed  and 
old   ones   remodeled   thought   is   being 
given  to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped. 
This  is  a  good  thing.   It  has  my  full  sup- 
port.     Perhaps— who    knows?— in    the 
years  ahead  it  will  be  possible  to  restore 
the    ramps    at    President    Franklin    D. 
Roosevelt's  house  at  Hyde  Park.     These 
ramps  were,  of  course,  in  place  when  the 
President  was  alive.    He  was  restricted 
most  of  the  time  to  living  in  a  wheel- 
chair, and  without  these  ramps  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  live  at  Hyde  Park. 
It  is  ironic  to  find  that  when  Hyde  Park 
became  a  national  park  the  President's 
ramps  were  removed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  preface  to  this  guide,  writ- 
ten by  President  Lyndon  Johnson;  the 
foreword,  written  by  Harold  Russell, 
chairman  of  the  President's  Committee; 
and  the  introduction,  written  by  myself, 
may  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  aU  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  assist  in  seeing  to  it 
that  this  guide  receives  as  wide  a  dis- 
tribution as  possible. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Tot  Whit«  House, 

Washington. 

The  grandeur  and  heritage  of  this  proud 
land  belong  to  all  its  people.  The  only 
limitation  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  scenic 
beauty  is  that  dictated  by  the  capacity  of  o\ir 
spirit. 

Persons  with  physical  handicaps  have 
demonstrated  the  almost  limitless  capacity 
of  their  spirit. 

I  urge  them,  as  I  do  all  of  our  citizens,  to 
discover  the  inspiring  saga  of  our  historic 
past  as  preserved  in  our  national  monvunents. 
I  urge  them  to  experience  the  remarkable 
beauty  of  our  national  parks. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  Guide  will  offer  a 
convenient  means  for  tourists  with  physical 
Umltatlons  to  plan  their  trips  and  visits. 
And  I  hope  that  their  vUits  wUl  be  reward- 
ing and  refreshing. 

Ltnuon  B.  Johnson. 


Foreword 
Recent  years  have  brought  the  public  to 
the  realization  that  a  startling  revolution 
Is  taking  place  among  severely  handicapped 
persons.  No  longer  are  paraplegics  In  wheel- 
chairs or  persons  with  ambulatory  impair- 
ments content  to  stay  at  home  and  remain 
out  of  sight.  They  are  going  places  and 
doing  things.  And  they  are  living  independ- 
ently and  unassisted  ...  or,  at  least,  they 
prefer  to,  as  much  as  possible. 

One  of  the  biggest  obstacles  In  their  path 
to  Independence  Is  the  problem  of  architec- 
txiral  barriers — thoughtless  design  features 
which  are  taken  for  granted  by  the  average 
able-bodied  person,  but  which  shut  out 
thousands  of  disabled  people  from  the  main- 
stream of  public  life.  These  barriers  might 
be  an  imposing  flight  of  steps  which  a  visitor 
m  a  wheelchair,  or  who  uses  crutches  or 
braces,  cannot  negotiate.  Or.  the  barriers 
might  be  narrow  doors  at  an  entrance  to 
a  building  or  at  a  restroom  which  cannot 
admit  someone  who  uses  a  wheelchair. 

Anyone  with  a  little  imagination,  by  put- 
ting himself  mentally  In  a  wheelchair  for 
a  day,  can  encounter  many  more  barriers 
which  the  handicapped  must  surmount  In 
their  ordinary,  day-by-day  living  .  .  .  water 
fountains  out  of  reach,  telephone  booths  de- 
signed like  accordions,  elevators  shaped  liked 
closets  .  .  .  Just  to  mention  a  few. 

The  number  of  people  caught  in  this  prob- 
lem involve  more  than  the  250,000  in  wheel- 
chairs, 200,000  with  heavy  leg  braces,  or  the 
140,000  with  artificial  limbs.  Over  5  million 
persons  with  heart  conditions  and  17  mmion 
persons  over  65  would  also  benefit  by  easier 
access  to  buildings. 

After  watching  a  growing  army  of  disabled 
persona  take  their  rightful  place  In  the  world 
of  work  during  the  past  two  decades,  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  saw  the  need  for  organized  ac- 
tion to  try  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  problem 
of  architectural  barriers.  The  severely  handi- 
capped were  still  being  excluded  from  places 
of  work  and  from  places  Intended  for  pubUc 
use  where  they  had  a  legitimate  right  to 
enter.  ^ 

The  President's  Committee  in  1969  teamed 
up  with  the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  about  60  Interested  organizations,  devel- 
oped a  set  of  specifications  which  were  ap- 
proved in  1961  by  the  American  Standards 
Association.  These  specifications,  entitled 
"Making  Buildings  and  PaciUtles  Accessible 
To  and  Usable  By,  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped," have  been  weU  received  and  widely 
adopted  in  the  ensuing  years  by  government 
agencies  and  by  private  builders,  contrac- 
tors, and  architects. 

Although  employment  opportumties  lor 
the  handicapped  is  the  primary  mission  of 
the  President's  Conunlttee.  Its  concern  for 
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tbOi  aecei>taxice  In  aU  facets  of  dally  llTlng 
brmgB  the  Committee  to  this  present  project 
of  compUlng  a  directory  for  the  handicapped 
to  our  national  parks  and  monuments. 
Leisure  time  actlvlUes  are  a  natural  adjunct 
to  the  working  day,  and  the  Committee 
through  firm  conviction  wishes  to  cooperate 
with  the  President's  advice  to  "IMscover 
America." 

The  magnificent  resources  of  our  National 
Park  Service  should  be  available  to  aU 
American  citizens.  It  woiild  seem  moet  use- 
ful for  our  handicapped  citizens  to  have 
some  InformaUon  on  the  accessibility  of  the 
park  facUltlee.  Forewarned  with  svich  In- 
formation, the  handicapped  traveler  would  l>e 
able  to  plan  Ms  travels  with  confidence  and 
assurance.  He  would  also  be  entitled  to  en- 
Joy  the  grandeur  of  our  natural  resomces 
without  facing  the  embarrassment  at  being 
rejected  at  the  end  of  bis  journey. 

TTie  Information  contained  In  this  direc- 
tory was  taken  from  questionnaires  sent  to 
over  200  units  of  the  National  Park  Service 
at  the  request  of  Senator  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bart- 
lett  of  Alaska,  who  for  many  years  has  cham- 
pioned the  ca\i«e  of  the  handicapped  by 
promoting  their  acceptance  Into  public  life. 
Assistance  to  the  staff  of  the  President's 
Committee  In  compiling  and  editing  the  di- 
rectory Is  acknowledged  and  gratefully 
credited  to  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Association 
of  Greater  Washington,  O.C. 

The  President's  Committee  Is  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  the  cooperation  of  the  Veter- 
ans Employment  Service,  B\u:eau  of  Employ- 
ment  SecTirity,   Manpower   Administration, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  for  making  pos- 
sible the  publication  of  this  guidebook. 
Harold  Rttssixl, 
Chairman,  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 

iNTHODTJCnON 

A  Senator  from  Alaska  knows  weU  what 
beauty  and  pleasures  exist  In  our  national 
parks  and  monxunents.  The  stark,  awesome 
heights  of  Mount  McKlnley  National  Park, 
the  eerie  moonlike  landscape  of  Katmal  Na- 
tional Monument,  the  shimmering,  changing 
blues  of  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument: 
Alaska  offers  the  visitor  everything  to  In- 
trigue the  eye  and  rest  the  spirit. 

No  less  Is  true  of  the  other  229  national 
parks  and  moniiments  located  across  the 
country.  In  every  State,  not  far  from  every 
city.  As  a  nation,  one  of  oiir  greatest  treas- 
ures Is  our  park  system.  Last  year  alone,  121 
million  people  visited  one  or  more  parks  or 
monuments.  These  people  know  how  valu- 
able, how  restful,  how  pleasant  Is  such  a 
visit. 
They  are  lucky. 

The  handicapped  are  not  so  lucky. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  our  parks  are  built 
for  the  physically  fit.  The  young  and  the 
strong  may  ride  the  trails,  climb  the  hills, 
camp  out  \mder  the  stars.  It,  of  course, 
would  be  Inappropriate  to  ask  that  the  trails 
Climbs,  and  remote  camping  grounds  be  made 
acceaslble  to  those  who  can  no  longer  carry 
a  pack  or  hike  a  trail. 

In  too  many  of  our  parks,  however,  it  Is 
only  the  young  and  the  strong  who  can  make 
use  of  the  museums,  the  exhibits,  the  restau- 
rants, the  hotels,  the  cabins,  and  the  rest- 
rooms.  The  handicapped  are  unnecessarily 
barred  from  these  faculties  because  of  simple, 
thoughtless,  and  stupid  architectural  bar- 
(lera. 

Too  often  there  are  steps  leading  up  to 
the  entrance. 

Too  often  the  doorway  into  the  bathroom 
Is  too  narrow  for  a  wheelchair. 

Too  often  there  is  no  readily  available 
parking  place  close  to  the  building. 

Too  often  there  are  no  guardrails,  stair- 
oases  are  too  steep,  or  faculties  are  inaoces- 
Blble. 

Too  often.  In  fact,  there  might  as  weU  be  a 
great  big  sign  at  the  pwk  entrance  saying, 
"Closed  to  the  Handicapped." 


This  Is  a  sad  but  not  permanent  state  of 
things.  In  a  memorandum  sent  to  aU  re- 
gional directors  and  field  design  ofiicee  of  the 
National  Park  Service  from  Its  Washington 
headquarters,  these  enoouraglng  words  were 
Included: 

The  Director  has  Instructed  that  the  Sfflrv- 
Ice  adopt  at  once  an  architectural  code  that 
will.  In  the  future,  make  all  public  use  type 
buUdlnga  erected  In  the  parks  usable  by  the 
handicapped.  In  thoea  instances  where  It  Is 
feasible  to  make  modUlcatlons  or  additions 
to  present  visitor  centers  and  other  public 
use  buildings  that  will  render  them  usable  to 
the  handicapped.  It  should  be  considered  and 
programed. 

Accessible  fadUties  for  the  handicapped 
are  not  enough.  The  handicapped  mvist 
know  where  they  are  and  how  to  make  use 
oi  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  sug- 
gested that  such  Information  be  gathered 
and  put  In  booklet  form.  The  preparation 
of  this  booklet  has  taken  much  time,  effort, 
and  cooperation.  The  National  Park  Service, 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  and  the  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis Association  of  Greater  Washington,  D.C., 
deserve  our  gratef vil  thanks. 

Not  all  of  our  parka  are  yet  accessible  to 
the  handicapped  but  some  of  them  are.  This 
booklet  tells  which,  where,  and  how. 

I  hope  It  has  the  largest  possible  circula- 
tion. 

E.  L.  (Bob)  Babti,ett, 

17.5.  Senator. 


WATER  QUALITY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
country  growing  more  and  more  con- 
scious of  the  desperate  need  to  take  re- 
medial action  to  control  water  pollution. 
It  is  appropriate  to  Invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  a  speech  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject by  the  distinguished  Representative 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roush].  The  ad- 
dress was  delivered  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Great  Lakes  Commission, 
December  15,  1966^a  meeting  which  I 
also  was  privileged  to  address. 

It  was  particularly  fitting  that  the 
commission  chose  to  hold  this  year's 
meeting  in  Indiana.  Until  recently,  In- 
diana was  the  only  State  bordering  the 
Great  Lakes  which  did  not  have  a  deep- 
water  public  harbor.  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  89th  Congress,  however,  we  were 
fortimate  in  passing  a  bill  authorizing 
the  construction  of  the  Burns  Waterway 
Harbor.  As  a  result,  Indiana  has  be- 
come a  full-fledged  partner  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RESPONSiBn.nti:s   por   Water 
Qttalitt   Standards 
(Address  by  Hon.  J.  Edward  Roush,  Repre- 
sentative   from    Indiana,    at    the    annual 
meeting  of  the  Great  Lakes  Commission, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  15,  1966) 
As  attention  has  focused  more  intensely 
on  the  state  of  man's  environment  of  late 
there  have  been  highlighted  a  number  of 
obstacles  to  optimum  progress  toward  its  Im- 
provement through  the  abatement  and  con- 
trol of  water  pollution.    There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  importance  of  the  quality 
of  nation's  water  supply  for  it  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

Obstacles  in  the  way  of  attaining  and 
maintaining  quality  of  water  to  desirable 
standards  include  incomplete  basic  data,  un- 
clear lines  of  demarcation  of  responsibility, 


shortage  of  trained  technical  personnel,  taA 
that  bug-a-boo  of  all  creative  endeavor,  lack 
of  sufficient  money. 

The  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  which  the  Congre« 
approved  In  1966  and  1966  will  I  firmly  be- 
lieve go  far  toward  ameliorating  some  ot 
these  problems,  but  not  all  by  any  means,  i 
shall  continue  as  I  have  in  the  past,  to  work 
toward  the  eventual  conquest,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  multi-faceted  problems  affecting 
our  water  resources,  especially  the  abate- 
ment and  control  of  pollution. 

The  1965  amendments  increased  fundi 
available  for  all  phases  of  Federal  actlvltlei 
concerned  with  poUution  control  but  tiu 
1966  Act  provides  an  even  more  powerlul 
weapon  of  attack  on  the  problem  of  finance. 
The  1966  Act  authorized  a  total  of  $3.4  billion 
to  be  appropriated  for  use  as  Federal  con- 
struction grants  to  municlpaUties  through 
fiscal  year  1971.  At  the  same  time  it  re- 
moved the  celling  on  Individual  grant*. 
This  should  prove  to  be  a  valuable  Incentive 
for  larger  cities  to  get  busy  on  construction 
of  waste  treatment  facilities  which  were 
heretofore  not  eligible  for  Federal  assistance 
and  were  being  held  In  abeyance  because  of 
financial  difficulties.  Under  varying  circum- 
stances the  Federal  grants  may  be  Increased 
to  as  much  as  55  percent  of  construction 
cost,  provided  the  States  also  extend  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Funds  were  also  Increased  for  the  training 
of  technical  personnel  of  public  agenclee. 
For  the  first  time  Federal  funds  are  to  be 
made  available  to  States  and  local  agencies 
for  up  to  50  percent  of  administrative  costj 
for  planning  for  a  period  of  three  years,  If  It 
Is  believed  that  the  agency  Is  capable  ol 
developing  an  effective,  comprehensive  water 
quality  control  and  pollution  abatement 
program  for  a  drainage  basin. 

Another  first  is  the  authorization  for 
grants  to  Industry  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  the  prevention  of  poUu- 
tion of  water  by  Industry.  A  study  is  called 
for  of  possible  methods  of  furnishing  incen- 
tives to  Industry  to  construct  treatment 
works,  by  tax  preference  or  by  other  means. 
A  previously  neglected  area — estuaries  and 
the  estuarlne  waters — Is  to  be  studied  and 
recommendations  are  to  be  made  concerning 
the  effects  of  pollution  on  all  beneficial  uses 
of  those  waters.  The  study,  limited  to  three 
years.  Is  to  be  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  with 
the  cooperation  of  all  interested  parties, 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments,  and 
private  Interests. 

The  report  to  Congress  following  comple- 
tion of  this  study  Is  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  a  comprehensive  national  program 
for  the  preservation,  study,  use  and  develop- 
ment of  the  estuaries  of  the  Nation  and  the 
respective  responsibilities  which  should  be 
assumed  by  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  by  all  public  and  private  Inter- 

The  Oil  Pollution  Act  was  extended  to 
apply  to  all  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  enforcement  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

A  matter  of  particular  Interest  to  the 
Great  Lakes  region  is  the  provision  contained 
In  Section  17  of  the  1966  Clean  Rivers  Act 
which  <Urects  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interlw, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Army  and  the  Coast  Guard  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  study  and  Investigation  ol 
the  extent  of  pollution  of  all  navigable  waten 
from  litter  and  sewage  deposited  by  water- 
craft,  and  of  methods  for  combatting  it.  A 
report,  together  with  recommendations  lor 
action  Is  called  for  by  July  1,  1967. 

The  gaps  In  basic  data  will  require  time 
and  stistained  effort  to  close.  The  1966  Act 
provides  for  Increased  funds  for  research. 
The  Federal  regional  research  laboratories, 
of  which  there  are  now  four;  one  being  con- 
structed In  Duluth,  which  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  May  1967;  and  possibly  as  many 
as   seven    others,    to    be    constructed,   will 
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tKoaden  and  extend  Federal  activities  In  this 

It  shoxild  be  the  responsibility  of  State 
water  pollution  control,  what  resources,  and 
public  health  agencies  to  be  extremely  active 
ai  this  area.  The  local  agencies  will  con- 
tlbute  substantially  to  the  total  knowledge 
by  providing  local  data  to  be  correlated  and 
eoordlnated  on  a  basin  wide  basis,  later  to 
be  utilized  and  coordinated  by  the  Federal 
Qovemment  In  consideration  of  interstate 
pollution  problems. 

Stated  in  as  brief  terms  as  possible  the 
nsponslblllty  for  the  establishment  of  water 
QuaUty  standards  Uee  In  the  States.  This 
has  long  been  the  vlewpomt  of  Congress 
md  that  body  has  stated  in  successive  leg- 
islative acts  that  water  pollution  control  is 
the  primary  responsibility  of  the  States. 

In  the  Water  QuaUty  Act  of  1965  authority 
was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
(Btabllsh  standards  of  water  quality  to  be 
applicable  to  Interstate  waters  or  portions 
thereof  only  in  the  absence  of  effective  State 
action.  The  standards  were  to  be  formulated 
in  accordance  with  accepted  administrative 
procedures  calUng  for  public  notice,  public 
hearings,  and  consultation  with  affected  pub- 
lic and  private  Interests.  The  standards 
woxild  then  be  subject  to  revision  either  by 
the  Secretary  on  his  ovm  or  when  petitioned 
to  do  so  by  the  Governor  of  any  affected 
State. 

Once  the  standards  have  been  established, 
by  June  30,  1967,  as  specified  In  the  Act,  any 
discharge  of  matter  which  reduces  the  quality 
of  the  waters  below  the  established  standards 
is  subject  to  existing  provisions  of  law  which 
authorize  the  Attorney  General,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
bring  suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
obtain  abatement  of  Interstate  pollution,  and 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  Governor,  to 
bring  siilt  to  abate  Intrastate  pollution. 

The  Secretary's  authority  is  not  arbitrary. 
The  States  have  ample  authority  to  act,  and 
there  must  be  a  conference  of  affected  in- 
terests before  Federal  standards  may  be  set. 
It  Is  the  responsibility  of  municipalities 
and  other  local  agencies  to  make  their  wishes 
known  as  to  the  type  of  water  quality  they 
desire  that  will  meet  their  requirements  for 
all  legitimate  uses.  This  is  done  through  the 
medium  of  appearances  or  presentation  of 
statements  at  public  hearings  held  by  the 
State  agency  responsible  under  State  law  for 
establishing  quality  standards.  These  pre- 
sumably and  customarily  are  held  at  various 
times  and  places  within  the  affected  State  so 
that  all  who  desire  may  be  heard. 

The  keystone  to  this  process  is  that  the 
local  interests,  private  as  well  as  public,  must 
make  their  wishes  known  and  the  State  must 
recognize  and  consider  all  legitimate  bene- 
ficial uses  of  water  In  establishing  state-wide 
water  quality  standards. 

Where  Congress  has  established  multi- 
state  compacts,  such  as  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Compact,  with  authority  to  establish 
water  quality  standards,  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority does  not  supplant  that  of  the  com- 
mission. Bather  his  authority  Is  held  In 
reserve,  for  use  only.  If  the  commission  falls 
to  meet  Its  responsibilities.  This  no  doubt 
will  be  equally  true  of  the  River  Basin  Com- 
missions to  be  established  under  the  Water 
Besources  Planning  Act.  The  Northeast 
Blver  Basin  Conunlsslon  is  the  only  one  fully 
established  at  this  time  but  there  are  several 
others  that  have  been  approved  in  principal 
and  will  be  established  in  fact  in  the  near 
future. 

However,  the  fact  remains,  as  it  always  has, 
that  primary  responsibility  resides  in  the 
States. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  occa- 
sion of  assuming  Jurisdiction  over  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
as  accomplished  by  Executive  Order  effective 
May  10,  1096,  addressed  identical  letters  to 
the  Governors  of  the  60  States. 
This  letter  called  the  Governors'  attention 


to  the  provision  of  the  1966  Act  which  caUed 
upon  the  States  to  slpiif  y  their  Intention  by 
October  2,  1966  to  establish  State-wide  water 
quality  standards  by  June  30, 1967. 

Accompanying  the  letters  were  Guidelines 
for  establishing  water  quaUty  standards  for 
Interstate  water. 

The  Secretary  Indicated  that  it  was  the 
poeltlon  and  purpose  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  to  encour- 
age and  support  the  States  In  establishing 
their  own  standards  and  that  the  guidelines 
were  to  assist  the  States  In  that  formulation 
and  outline  the  factwa  which  the  Secretary 
would  consider  in  his  determination  of 
whether  the  criteria,  their  subsequent  adop- 
tion, and  plans  for  Implementation  and  en- 
forcement are  consistent  vrith  the  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

On  October  7,  1966,  the  Secretary  an- 
nounced that  all  50  States  had  signified  their 
Intention  to  establish  the  required  criteria 
by  the  June  30,  1967  deadline. 

It  was  my  very  great  privilege  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research,  and  Development  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  this  past 
summer  which  held  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  Adequacy  of  Technology  for  Pollution 
Abatement. 

Dvurlng  the  course  of  these  hearings  the 
viewpoints  and  knowledge  of  those  active  In 
the  field  were  presented  and  discussed.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Federal  Government,  of 
State  vrater  pollution  control  and  pubUc 
health  agencies,  of  private  Industry,  and  of 
research  organizations  and  some  individuals 
testified  or  submitted  statements. 

Following  this,  and  after  considering  an- 
swers to  questions  put  to  various  groups  and 
Individuals  a  report  was  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  hearings  mdicated  that  envlroimiental 
quality  has  not  yet  attracted  sufficient  at- 
tention from  the  scientific  and  engineering 
community.  The  technology  available  today 
is  capable  of  meeting  any  technical  goal  for 
purifying  water.  What  it  cannot  do  Is  to 
simultaneously  provide  extrwne  purities  at  a 
cost  that  fits  the  value  Judgments  of  the  so- 
ciety to  be  served. 

It  pointed  out  the  need  for  standards  that 
would  set  goals  towards  which  municipalities 
and  industry  might  work  and  It  was  recom- 
mended that  the  present  level  for  resecurch, 
development  and  demonstration  funding,  or 
$30  million  per  year,  be  expanded  about  ten 
times  In  the  next  five  years  to  bring  waste 
management  properly  under  control. 
Among  the  conclusions  reached  were : 

(1)  Present  Inadequacies  of  knowledge 
about  the  kind  of  natural  surroundings  we 
want  and  need  and  the  cost  and  means  of 
obtaining  these  qualities  are  frustrating  the 
further  definition  of  the  problem  and  are  a 
barrier  to  abatement  progress. 

(2)  An  "early  warning  system"  for  un- 
wanted consequences  of  ecological  changes 
Is  extremely  Important.  We  do  not  now 
have  such  a  system. 

(3)  There  is  insufficient  Information  avail- 
able to  set  ultimate  objectives,  criteria  and 
stajidards  except  in  the  case  ol  gross  and 
obvious  pollution. 

(4)  Firmly  established  criteria  and  stand- 
ards are  necessary  to  Intelligent  planning 
and  action. 

(6)  Immediate  research  needs  are  for  im- 
proved abatement  methods  for  gross  and 
obvious  pollution,  an  ecological  and  human 
health  data  for  criteria  and  standards  setting. 

(6)  Federal  Government  scientific  activ- 
ities are  not  yet  chaimeled  to  support  an- 
nounced goals  in  pollution  abatement. 

(7)  Technical  manpower  will  be  a  limit- 
ing factor  in  abatement  progress  unless  add- 
ed effort  Is  expended  for  retraining  graduate 
education  and  transfer  of  sklUs  from  other 
technology  programs. 

(8)  Ecology,  as  an  organized  profession.  Is 
not  In  good  condition  to  become  an  tmibrelia 
for  increased  research. 


(9)  Complete  solution  of  poUution  prob- 
lems may  not  be  possible,  but  two  trends 
are  discernible;  more  receiving  of  materUla, 
and  the  controlled  transport  of  imusable 
wastes  to  some  type  of  perpetual  safe  ator- 
age. 

(10)  Large  scale  demonstration  of  new  and 
Improved  abatement  methods  will  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  efficiency  and  costs. 

(11)  Industry  may  be  alert  to  its  respon- 
slblUties  In  research,  but  Federal  support  will 
t)e  needed  to  stimulate  development  of  abate- 
ment methods  to  show  when  standards  can 
be  met  and  to  bring  about  improvements  In 
a  timely  manner.  Beyond  these  points, 
abatement  technology  should  be  in  the  con- 
trol of  normal  commercial  enterprise. 

In  full  contemplation  of  these  findings  the 
Conunlttee  recommended: 

(1)  Scientific  activity  in  ecology  and  re- 
lated fields  should  be  immediately  ex- 
panded. 

(2)  Ecological  surveys  and  research  should 
be  centralized  as  to  management  in  some 
one  science-based  Federal  agency. 

(3)  Systems  analysis  and  management 
capability  shoiUd  be  established  within  the 
Federal  Govenunent. 

(4)  To  improve  and  enhance  waste  treat- 
ment practice,  an  abatement  extension  serv- 
ice should  be  established  with  Federal  funds 
to  provide  Information  and  technical  advice 
to    local    governments,    regional    compacts, 

and  Industry. 

(5)  To  stimulate  the  acquisition  and  de- 
ployment of  new  technology.  Federal  con- 
tracts for  research,  development  and  demon- 
suation  should  employ  a  cost  recovery  prin- 
cipal where  commercial  success  occurs. 

(6)  The  Federal  Government  should  un- 
dertake an  analysis  to  identify  and  separate 
those  abatement  action  programs  which  are 
well  supported  by  facts  and  for  which  prac- 
tical answers  are  available  from  those  prob- 
lem areas  where  more  research  and  develop- 
ment are  needed. 

(7)  The  Congress  should  endeavor  to  re- 
view Its  broad  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions for  water,  reclamation,  transportation 
and  conservation  In  the  context  of  environ- 
mental quality  goals. 

(8)  The  scientific  and  engineering  com- 
munity should  respond  to  the  challenge  of 
the  pollution  problem  as  a  major  opportu- 
nity to  serve  a  public  need. 

In  the  light  of  these  findings  It  appears 
that  the  current  situation  with  all  of  the 
States  establishing  state-wide  water  quality 
criteria  wlU  constitute  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  a  program  of  activities  aimed 
at  eventually  cleaning  up  the  nation's  vital 
water  resources.  It  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  they  will  ever  attain  the  pristine,  spar- 
kling purity  which  was  the  particular  Joy 
of  the  early  explorers  of  this  continent. 
However,  with  the  sustained  vigorous  effort 
of  all  levels  of  government,  of  Industry,  and 
of  Individuals,  the  day  may  not  be  too  far 
off  when  the  quality  of  water  will  be  suf- 
ficiently high  as  to  meet  all  of  the  needs  for 
all  legitimate  beneficial  uses  of  water  whether 
It  be  for  drinking,  swimming,  boating,  irriga- 
tion. Industry,  navigation  or  disposal  of 
waste,  for  the  latter  Is  stm  a  necessary 
function. 


MAJOR  FAILURES  OP  NATION  IN 
PAST  DECADE— ADDRESS  BY  E.  M. 
STEVENS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  speech  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  Great  West- 
em  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  of  San  Antonio, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Stevens. 

Mr.  Stevens*  remarks,  made  In  a 
speech  to  the  Space  Center  Rotary  Club, 
cover  a  broad  range  of  national  and 
world  problems.   I  think  he  has  summed 
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up,  In  a  most  coherent,  logical,  and  con- 
structive fashion,  several  of  our  major 
failures    as   a   Nation,    over   the   past 

dfiC&dG 

In  our  ascal  affairs  and  in  our  inter- 
national relations,  we  have  suffered,  and 
we  continue  to  suffer,  a  leadership  gap. 
I  copimend  Mr.  Stevens'  exposition  of 
these  problems  to  the  attention  of 
Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Stevens  Speich  to  Space  Centeb  Rotaht 
CI.X7B,  Augusts,  1966 
I  am  glad  Harry  Invited  me  to  speak  here 
today  and  I  chose  a  subject  "Management  by 
Responsibility",  which  we  term  "Bottoms 
Up  Management".  I  chose  that  subject  be- 
cause I  have  spoken  so  many  times  on  It  to 
my  own  organization  and  to  other  organiza- 
tions, and  have  always  ended  It  with  a  few 
comments  with  some  academic  profoimd 
platitudes.  I  threw  a  few  barbs  at  our  fa- 
vorite political  whipping  boys  of  the  times — 
made  some  optimistic  forecasts,  and  I  sup- 
pose It  was  pretty  good  "listening".  When 
I  started  taking  an  objectlonal  look  at  our 
country  now,  I  was  first — confused — then 
amazed — and  then  Frightened! 

Getting  back  to  "Bottoms  Up  Manage- 
ment", as  It  is  a  part  of  life  as  much  as  our 
government,  it  is  "Management  by  Respon- 
sibility". Management  from  the  bottoms- 
up.  putting  the  responsibility  and  decision 
making  as  near  the  bottom  as  jxMSlble — 
where  we  have  found  that  men  develop  bet- 
ter and  faster  and  soon  give  the  uncommon 
performance  that  I  feel  has  been  more  re- 
sponsible than  any  other  one  thing  for  the 
accomplishments  that  have  been  made  by 
oxir  company. 

Let's  see  how  these  things  fit  into  the  gov- 
ernment— how  responsibility  from  the 
ground  up  may  be  the  key  to  the  confusion 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  I  am  going 
to  visit  with  you  today  by  asking  questions, 
of  which,  unfortunately,  I  have  been  unable 
to  fathom  the  answer.  They  are  not  In  or- 
der of  importance,  because  they  are  all  defi- 
nitely correlated,  and  the  solution  of  one 
only  creates  another. 

We  In  America  are  prone  to  look  on  the  re- 
sult or  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause.  My 
first  inclination  in  this  review  was  to  blame 
ovir  politicians  and  our  government.  The 
state  follows  the  society  rather  than  causes 
the  society — our  laws  are  but  memorandum 
of  the  era,  and  our  government — its  image 
...  so,  if  there  be  something  wrong  with  our 
government,  fundamentally  then,  the  fault 
Is  with  the  system  that  created  It. 

Have  we  outUved  It?  Are  we  no  longer 
respozulble  enough  for  self-government? 
The  politician  Is  in  the  image  of  the  think- 
ing and  moral  fibre  of  his  constituents — or 
the  lack  of  them.  First,  to  predict  our  fu- 
ture, let's  examine  the  past:  Unfortunately, 
nothing  in  a  society  ever  happens  dramati- 
cally, but  follows  a  trend.  What  is  the  trend 
of  ova  Nation?  We  emerged  from  World  War 
n  almost  unscathed.  We  had  the  only  army, 
the  only  accepted  currency,  a  great  produc- 
tive society,  with  no  one  even  in  sec- 
ond place.  What  Is  our  position  today?  We 
are  still  the  greatest  power,  but  we  are  chal- 
lenged all  over  the  world — not  only  mili- 
tarily, but  economically,  and  oxir  dollar  Is 
weakened  to  the  critical  point.  Our  gold  re- 
serve has  dropped  from  20.8  billion,  with  only 
6.9  billion  claim  against  it,  to  13  billion, 
which  la  the  lowest  point  since  1938 — while 
Europe  has  accumulated  19  billion  and  the 
world  has  now  a  29.3  billion  claim  on  our 
dwindled  gold  supply  reserves — a  deficit  of 
almost  16  billion.  If  things  be  strong  or 
good  by  comparison,  our  trend  Is  definitely  in 
the  wrong  direction  and  we  are  becoming 
weaker  by  the  hour. 
Let's  begin  by  looking  first  at  the  Execu- 


tive Department.  Have  the  demands  of  that 
office  exceeded  one  man's  capacity?  Is  It  too 
dangerous  to  trust  to  luck  to  find  a  man  with 
the  capacity  to  fill  It?  In  other  words,  is 
ova  system  of  election  oorrect?  Is  it  right 
that  one  man  should  h»ve  at  his  fingertips 
the  power  of  our  atomic  stockpile"?  Only  last 
week  in  Austin,  a  man's  mind  slipped,  and 
you  all  know  the  human  carnage  that  was 
the  result.  We  can  thank  our  God  that  man 
was  not  the  head  of  state  .  .  .  think  of  that ! 
You  vrtll  hear  our  leaders  trying  to  correct  by 
blaming  the  gun — again,  we  are  looking  on 
the  effect  rather  than  the  cause.  A  similar 
Instance  with  the  studant  nurses  was  with 
a  knife.  It  was  neither  the  fault  of  the  gun 
or  the  knife!  If  our  ESecutlve  Department 
is  for  criticism — should  we  blame  the  execu- 
tive or  the  system  that  put  him  there?  What 
is  the  answer?  Is  It  our  two-party  system 
that  is  a  suspect — should  there  be  five  men 
in  the  Executive  Departanent  from  different 
areas,  with  staggered  elactlons.  so  that  there 
Is  an  orderliness  In  our  society,  that  we  in 
America  could  better  understand  and  the 
world  could  fathom? 

What  about  the  halls  of  Congress  and  Its 
motivations?  Is  all  of  our  legislation  now 
passed  on  fear  and  tribute?  No  one  wants 
to  take  the  responsibility  for  the  strike  legis- 
lation or  for  laws  that  would  cure  our  racial 
strife.  Payments  for  appeasement  are  never 
on  the  principal — but  oa  interest  that  accel- 
erates with  each  tribute,  and  there  will  never 
be  a  receipt  "paid  In  fuU".  Our  courts  seem 
no  longer  to  be  the  Umpire,  but  have  been 
becoming  legislative  by  their  decisions  to  the 
point  where  that  the  American  people  never 
know  exactly  what  the  law  Is  or  will  be  to- 
morrow. If  the  supremt  law  of  the  land  with 
their  decisions  on  a  fite  to  four  basis,  can 
they  read  the  English  language  or  can  Con- 
gress write  it?  We  canaot  legislate  society — 
each  generation  forms  its  own  laws  and  laws 
written  otherwise  are  on  tablets  of  sand. 
Rights  and  privileges  gtven  the  antl-soclal — 
the  criminal — Is  subtracted  from  the  orderly 
social  by  Harper  High  School  arithmetic. 

If  our  government  is  a  product  of  our  so- 
ciety, let's  think  of  our  social  gains  over  the 
past  few  years.     Let's  keep  In  mind — first — 
our  currency,  which  is  what  the  world  guages 
us  by  mostly.    Currency  is  a  nebulous  thing 
and  can  never  be  stronger  than  the  moral 
fibre    of    the    society    It    represents.     What 
would  that  society  do  to  defend  Its  value? 
It  is  a  medium  of  exchange — It  is  a  "promise 
to  pay".    It  is  by  that  token  itself  property 
and  Inflation  Is  the  most  vicious  erosion. 
Planned  Infiatlon  is  dishonest  on  its  face. 
A  society  should  defend  Ito  currency  and  at 
all  times  be  willing  to  pay  In  kind.     It  should 
be   repurchased   with   the   same   moral   and 
physical   energies   of   which    It   represented 
when  It  was  Issued.    If  that  be  true,  we  have 
terribly    shirked    our    responsibility    since 
World     War     II.    Purchasing     power     has 
dropped  since  1945  on  consumer  prices  from 
170  to  slightly  over  90  and  In  construction 
cost,  a  house  cost  slightly  over  $2,500  would 
now  cost  over  $11,000.    Gentlemen,  where  are 
we  headed?    Will  It  be  as  it  waa  In  Germany 
when  the  worker  received  his  salary  twice  a 
day  so  that  he  could  have  enough  substance 
m  his  currency  to  buy  the  food  for  the  eve- 
ning?   What  has  happened  to  the  Insurance 
policy  you  bought  In  1845?     Let's  talk  about 
the  Great  Society  .  .  .  What  Is  its  objective? 
Is  It  to  be  the  Conf«clus    .    .    .   the   Greek 
or  the  Roman  under  Caesar,  or  the  feast  and 
circus  before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire? 
A  society  is  known  by  its  progeny,  and  cruel 
history  Is  the  appraiser.    Any  society  that  Is 
built  on  anything  but  purpose  and  challenge 
wUl  not  succeed.     Character,   as  muscle,   is 
strengthened  only  by  «xerclse.     What  could 
create   the   Great   Society?     Could   it   be   a 
privilege  to  be  bom  poor? 

Our  President  should  have  examined  his 
and  the  adjoining  counties  of  his  genera- 
tion, he  would  hav«  found  over  a  half 
dozen  entrepreneurs  above  the  million  dol- 


lar class  without  the  benefit  of  Texas  ou, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
duced from  what  would  now  be  considered 
poor  families.  It  is  the  challenges  of  youth 
that  prepares  us  for  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  our  war  on  poverty 
and  unemployment.  Again,  we  are  looking 
at  the  effect  and  not  the  cause.  There  is  no 
unemployment  in  the  United  States  today — 
only  unemployables.  There  is  no  poverty- 
only  maladjusted  people,  and  it  is  that  mal- 
adjustment that  causes  the  Ghetto,  and  the 
Ghetto  not  the  poverty.  Today  it  Is  rights 
by  might,  rather  than  responsibility.  A 
thing  is  not  right  because  It  is  strong— It  Is 
strong  because  it  is  right. 

Let's   have    a   look    at   our   military.    We 
cry — and  I  think  sincerely — for  peace;  yet, 
we  have  catapiilted  Into  a  position  of  police- 
men of  the  world  and  nobody  loves  a  police- 
man.   We  cannot  attempt  to  give  the  Christ- 
like  Image  with  the  peace  dove,  with  the 
necessary  "45"  on  our  hip.    We  have  been 
involved  In  more  wars  during  our  short  life 
than  any  other  nation  during  that  time- 
so,  let's  face  it — we  must  make  defense  a 
part  of  the  education  of  our  youth — through 
Universal    Military    Training.      Let's    equip 
him  for  national  self-protection,  because  we 
have    created    all    over    the    world    these 
smaU  Dictatorships  before  they  were  ready 
for  self-government.    In  our  antl-colonlal- 
Ism  successes,  we  have  created  a  void  Instead 
of   giving  them  a  stable   government.    We 
have  created  a  defenseless  society  In  a  world 
that  reckons  only  with  power — ready  to  be 
captured  by  the  first  world  Dictator— who 
will  capture  them  by  notification  without  a 
shot  being  fired.     Castro  is  now  entrenched 
In  Nigeria.    Could  he  become  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  Genghis  Khan  of  Africa?     What 
defense  do  they  have?    I  could  go  on  and  on, 
and  you  can  see  why  the  superficial  study 
that  I  made  excited  me. 

What  should  we  look  for  In  our  future? 
As  society  ebbs  and  flows  each  score  of  years, 
It  will  turn  back  to  responsibility— but  only 
when  it  has  run  Its  course.  The  loose  morals 
of  today  will  be  replaced,  maybe,  by  the 
morals  of  the  Victorian  era.  It  is  then  time 
for  us  to  be  up  and  doing  and  take  our  full 
share.  It  Is  time  for  good  men  to  do  some- 
thing! It  Is  time  that  we  met  force  with 
reason,  or  force  with  force  until  we  arrive  at 
reason. 

I  would  suggest  American  Federation  of 
Management,  so  that  we  give  our  legislative 
moulders  a  choice  that  in  society  action  will 
be  met  by  a  reaction  and  sometimes  more 
violent,  and  we  shall  continue  our  role  of  the 
leaders  of  men — not  with  words,  but  with 
deeds — not  with  tributes,  but  with  example— 
and  we  can  do  it. 

VThen  I  hear  the  American  people  question 
wherther  or  not  we  can  have  guns  and  butter, 
whether  we  can  win  and  survive  our  war  In 
Viet  Nam — ^I  am  disgusted!  A  people 
aroused  belle  the  statistics.  We  have  exam- 
ples In  modern  history — a  Germany  without 
money — a  decayed  country  in  '33,  rallied  to 
the  symbol  of  Hitler  and  created  an  economy 
that  challenged  the  world  and  at  the  same 
time  built  a  military  force  that  almost  con- 
quered It.  Japan  Joined  Germany  after  the 
war  In  survival  and  each  challenges  us  eco- 
nomically, and  set  an  example  of  a  produc- 
tive people  with  a  purpose,  and  you  do  not 
hear  anyone  question  their  currency.  Eng- 
land, the  victor,  at  the  same  time,  is  ripping 
at  the  seams. 

It  is  now  that  we  advent  into  another 
unknown  era.  The  children  bom  after  World 
War  n  are  becoming  of  age.  We  are  going 
to  become  a  young  virile  nation.  By  1970, 
one-half  of  our  population  will  be  27  years 
old  or  younger.  Probably  by  1975  half  the 
voters  wlU  be  35  years  old  or  younger.  What 
kind  of  a  nation  will  they  give  us?  What 
are  we  doing  to  help  them?  Are  we  lead- 
ing, or  letting  them  drift  into  unknown 
fathoms  of  the  deep  of  a  chaotic  world  we 
have  created?    Could  It  be  that  we  are  com- 
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Uja  to  the  time  that  was  predicted  by  the 
«iat  Alfred  Tennyson  before  anyone  had 
fought  of  the  airplane? 
"For  I  dipped  Into  the  future,  far  as  human 

eye  could  see 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  aU  the 

wonder  that  would  be 
Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argo- 
sies of  magic  saUs, 
puots    of    the    purple    twilight,    dropping 

down  with  costly  bales; 
Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and 
there  raln'd  a  ghastly  dew 

Prom  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in 

the  central  blue. 
Far  along   the  world-wide  whisper  of  the 

southwlnd  rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging 

through  the  thunderstorm; 
Till  the  war  drum  throbbed  no  longer  and 

the  battle  flag  was  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation 

of  the  world." 
It  seems  that  he  had  extrasensory  per- 
ception when  he  spoke  of  a  ghastly  dew — 
could  that  be  the  atomic  bomb? 

We  have  a  purpose — we  have  a  challenge, 
and  we  will  meet  that  challenge!     We  will 
take  freedom— not  as  a  legacy,  but  as  an 
obligation   handed   by   our   forefathers. 
To  be  born  a  free  man  is  an  accident. 
To  live  one — a  responsibility. 
To  die  one — an  obligation! 


THE  UNDECLARED  WAR  IN  VIET- 
NAM: EFFECTS  ABROAD— EFFECTS 
AT  HOME 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
mounting  objections  being  heard 
throughout  the  country  against  U.S. 
intervention  in  an  illegal,  immoral,  and 
undeclared  war  in  Vietnam  were  evi- 
denced in  the  last  few  days  by  the  pro- 
tests printed  in  the  papers. 

There  was  the  protest  by  the  Ad  Hoc 
Faculty  Committee  on  Vietnam,  listing 
more  than  2,900  faculty  members,  whose 
plea  was  simple  and  direct,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent: Stop  the  Bombing."  The  chair- 
man of  this  ad  hoc  committee  is  Prof. 
Hilary  Putnam,  of  Harvard,  and  its  sec- 
retary-treasurer is  Prof.  S.  E.  Luria  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

The  second  protest,  over  the  past  week- 
end, was  by  the  Lawyers  Committee  on 
American  Policy  Toward  Vietnam,  which 
analyzed  the  legal  bases  for  our  involve- 
ment in  the  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
involvement  is  illegal.  The  legal 
analysis  of  the  U.S.  position  was  pr^J 
pared  by  the  consultative  council  of  the 
committee,  composed  of  the  following 
emtoent  lawyers:  Richard  A.  Palk,  chair- 
man, Milbank  professor  of  international 
law,  Princeton  University:  John  H.  E. 
Pried,  rapporteur,  professor  of  political 
science.  City  University  of  New  York; 
Richard  J.  Barnet,  codirector.  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies,  Washington,  D.C.; 
John  H.  Herz,  professor  of  international 
relations.  City  University  of  New  York; 
Stanley  Hoffmann,  professor  of  interna- 
tional law,  Harvard  University;  Saul  H. 
Mendlovitz,  professor  of  international 
law,  Rutgers  University  School  of  Law; 
Wallace  McClure,  professor  of  interna- 
tional law,  World  Rule  of  Law  Center, 
Duke  University;  Richard  S.  Miller,  pro- 
fessor of  international  law,  Ohio  State 

University   College   of   Law;    Hans   J. 


Morgenthau,  Michelson  distinguished 
service  professor  of  political  science  and 
modem  history.  University  of  Chicago; 
William  G.  Rice,  professor  of  interna- 
tional law.  University  of  Wisconsin  Law 
School  and  Quincy  Wright,  professor  of 
international  law,  University  of  Chicago; 
Rice  University. 

The  third  protest  was  reported  In  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning,  and  indi- 
cated that  462  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Yale  University  had  signed  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  calling 
for  a  halt  in  the  bombings  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  urging  the  President  "to  con- 
sider that  now  the  potential  benefits — 
of  a  cessation  of  bombing — far  outweigh 
the  risks,  and  that  the  gamble  is  a  neces- 
sary one." 

There  is  more  to  the  steady  escalation 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  than  its  destruc- 
tiveness,  its  illegality,  and  its  immoral- 
ity. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider,  in  purely 
practical  terms,  what  such  escalation  is 
doing  here  at  home. 

On  the  domestic  front.  President 
Jolmson  in  the  early  days  of  his  Presi- 
dency wove  for  himself  on  the  domestic 
front  a  record  of  accomplishments  that 
far  outshone  that  of  any  President  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  That 
was  the  time  when  the  blueprint  for  the 
Great  Society  was  enacted  into  legisla- 
tion and  the  country  started  to  move  for- 
ward in  the  war  against  poverty.  That 
legislation  and  its  early  administration 
were  part  of  President  Johnson's  "total 
commitment  to  pursue  victory  over  the 
most  ancient  of  mankind's  enemies" — 
poverty. 

All  that  is  now  being  steadily  eroded. 
It  is,  as  Progressive  magazine  called  it 
in  an  editorial  in  its  January  1967,  Issue, 
a  "Retreat  at  Home."  That  total  com- 
mitment, the  editorial  states,  "has  be- 
come a  tragic  retreat." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  adver- 
tisements from  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  15,  1967,  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Faculty 
Committee  on  Vietnam  and  the  Lawyers 
Committee  on  American  Policy  Toward 
Vietnam;  the  report  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  January  16,  1967, 
concerning  the  letter  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  some  of  the  faculty  members  of 
Yale  University,  and  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Retreat  at  Home."  which  ap- 
peared in  Progressive  magazine  for  Jan- 
uary 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  15,  1967) 
Mr.  PREsmENx:  Stop  the  Bombing 

AMHERST  COLLEGE 

Gerald  W.  Barnes,  Howell  ChickerlRg.  Rob- 
ert D.  CottreU,  C.  W.  Dempsey,  James  Q.  Den- 
ton, Richard  Duffy,  Charles  H.  ElUs,  Jr., 
Harold  Fruchtbaum,  Hugh  Hawkins,  William 
M.  Hexter,  Philip  T.  Ives,  George  Juergens, 
Prank  L.  Kidner,  Jr.,  AUen  Kropf,  Gilbert 
Lawall,  Edward  R.  Leadbetter,  M.  Gordon 
Levin,  Jr.,  Allison  W.  Marsh,  Leo  Marx,  Ray  A. 
Moore,  Lewis  S.  Mudge,  Donald  S.  Pitkin, 
John  .   Jon  ,  Oscar  E. 


Norton  Starr,  Dudley  Townc,  Henry  T.  Yost, 
Jr.,  John  William  Ward,  Colston  E.  Warne, 
Carroll  W.  Weetfall. 


UNIVERSrrY  OF  ABIZONA 

Donald  W.  Gleschen,  Naomi  M.  Hardward. 
Thomas  F.  Hoult,  Robert  L.  Reln'l,  Robert  E. 
Shaffer,  Susanne  M.  Shaffer,  Morris  J.  Starskl. 

ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 

John  E.  Burke,  Bernard  P.  Farragher, 
Joseph  G.  Green,  Jr.,  Michael  J.  O'Shea, 
Joseph  Meier,  Norman  Melklejohn,  Michael  D. 
True. 

BELKNAP  COLLEGE 

Royal  M.  Prye,  Henry  V.  Muse,  Noel  E. 
Paradise,  J.  Paul  Shenk,  SterUng  Tracy,  Ruth 
Wiggins. 

BERKSHIRE  COMMUNITT  COLLEGE 

P^ank  Deane,  Donald  Latbrop,  Arthur 
Phinney,  Robert  Pollock. 

BOGAN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Philip  Abrahamson,  Corrine  AUen,  Ray- 
mond Baker,  Frances  Berke.  Henry  Dahlo, 
Robert  Engler,  Lee  Haupt,  Richard  Jeske, 
Joan  Kalk,  Carl  Kasberg,  Mike  Kaufman, 
Joseph  G.  Kempf,  Arthur  Lemer,  Bernard 
McArdle,  Raymond  Minos,  Andrea  Morgen- 
stem,  Thomas  Palazzolo,  Janice  Preston. 
Charlotte  Relter.  David  Relter.  Thomas 
Steiner,  Carol  Walker,  Norman  Walker. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE 

Gary  P.  Brazer,  Joseph  H.  Burgess,  Eugene 
A.  Busalle,  Mary  Daly,  Joseph  P.  Flanagan, 
S.J.,  Lois  Hartley.  Edward  L.  Hlrsh.  Carol  E. 
Hurd,  WUllam  J.  Leonard,  SJ.,  John  W. 
Loofbourow,  John  L.  Mahoney,  H.  Michael 
Mann,  John  F.  McCarthy.  David  Nleman, 
John  H.  Randall.  3d,  Charles  L.  Reagan,  Lois 
K.  Richards,  Gastrel  Riley,  Jr.,  F.  X.  Shay, 
S.J.,  Francis  Sweeney,  S.J.,  Andrew  von 
Hendy,  Ellen  M.  Waksteln. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

Morton  Herman,  Marlon  Blank,  Leonard  M. 
Bloksberg,  Theodore  Brameld,  Warren  L. 
Chemaik,  John  J.  Clayton,  Morton  I.  Cohen, 
Murray  Cohen,  Robert  S.  Cohen,  Burton  L. 
Cooper,  Paul  Deats,  WllUam  L.  England, 
James  A.  Fisher,  Gerald  P.  Fitzgerald,  Ann 
Flelschman,  Franklin  Pogelson,  Frederick  S. 
Frank,  Arthur  Freeman,  Louise  A.  Frey,  Sam 
Hedrick,  Sidney  Hurwltz. 

Marilyn  Kapeloff,  John  H.  Lavely,  Louis 
Lawy,  Harold  P.  Lee,  Charles  K.  Levy.  Paul 
Llpsett,  Joe  Brown  Love,  Robert  E.  Luccock, 
Banks  McDowell,  Jr..  Cella  M.  MlUward,  Betty 
Mllhendler,  Jean  Murphy,  Paul  Nash,  Wil- 
liam Overholt,  Freda  Rebelsky,  James  A. 
Riddel,  Henrlk  Rosenmeler,  Rose  Segel, 
Annand  Slegel,  John  F.  Smith,  Robert  H. 
Sproat,  John  Stachel,  Ely  Stock,  Marx 
Wartofsky,  John  Wilson,  Howard  Zlnn. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

E.  Friedman,  Henry  S.  Harvey,  Jerome  Kas- 
siner,  Richard  J.  Kahn,  Herbert  J.  Levlne, 
Arthur  W.  McMahon,  Charles  Magraw,  Peter 
D.  Mott,  Sanda  L.  Nogll,  J.  Huston  Westower, 
Anna  Wolff. 

BRANDEIS  UNTVERSITT 

Frank  Bancroft,  Kenneth  Barkin,  Sac  van 
Bercovltch,  Joseph  S.  BerUner,  Michael 
Chang,  Max  Chretien,  Helen  Codere.  George 
L.  CowgiU.  Samuel  James  Davidson,  Barbara 
Dunn.  Arthur  Edelsteln,  Herman  Epstein, 
Susan  Jo  Felner,  Gordon  Pellman.  Richard 
G.  Fox,  David  Frelfelder,  Stephen  J.  Gendzler, 
David  G.  Gil.  Eugene  P.  Gross,  Lawrence 
Grossman.  Ben  Halpem,  Martin  Halpera, 
Robert  Hartman,  Ben  Hoover,  Everett  C. 
Hughes. 

WUUam  Jenks,  Leon  A.  Jlck,  Richard  M. 
Jones,  Sheridan  W.  Johns  3d.  David  Kaplan, 
Jay  Keyser.  Paul  Kecskemeti,  Karen  Klein. 
Isaac  Kramnick.  Mildred  E.  Kravltz.  Robert 
V.  Lange,  Susan  Leeman.  Joan  Levin.  Law- 
rence Levlne,  Norton  E.  Long,  William  F. 
Loomls,  Robert  A.  Manners,  T.  N.  Margulis, 
Paul  Monsky,  WUllam  T.  Murakami,  Richard 
Onorato,  Robert  Perhnan,  Robert  Preyer. 
Karl  Relsman. 

Arthur  Richardson,  Barbara  Riddle,  Larry 
Rosenborn,    Miriam     D.     Rosenthal.     Marie 
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SackB,  Benson  Saler,  Gordon  Satov,  Barbara 
Setlow,  Thomas  Sherman,  Frances  Slegel, 
MorrlB  Soodak,  Maurice  R.  Stein,  Maurice 
Siusman,  Andrew  O.  Szent-Olorgj,  E.  M. 
Tarmy,  Tyson  Tllden.  Gay  Tuchman,  Vir- 
ginia H.  Turner,  Helen  Van  Vankals,  Samuel 
E.  Wallace,  Kenneth  N.  Waltz,  Alex  Welngrod, 
David  S.  Wlesen,  John  Wight,  Fred  Wiseman, 
AlTln  D.  Zallnger,  Irving  Kenneth  Zola,  Ed- 
gar Zwllllng. 

BaOWN  17NTVEBSITT 

Beth  Abramson,  Edward  Ahearn,  Charles 
Ang\Uo,  Charles  Baldwin,  Stuart  Berman, 
Scot  Blue,  Donald  Belle,  Herman  Chase,  Wil- 
liam Church,  Jole  Coleman,  Stephen  Crary, 
John  Crocher  Jr.,  Sam  Driver,  Jacques  Ehiffy. 
Frank  Durand,  Laura  Durand,  Mac  Edds  Jr., 
Richard  Ellis,  Walter  Feldman,  PhUlp  Olaser, 
Jonathan  Green,  Joseph  Gurland,  Elizabeth 
Hartllne,  Barrett  Hazeltlne,  William  Hend- 
richson. 

Robert  BUI,  Michael  latropouloe,  James 
KeUer,  Donald  Klmmel,  Edward  Komhoiiser, 
Relnhard  Kuhn.  Richard  Lambe,  Lynne  Lan, 
Robert  Lanon  Jr.,  Leo  Laporte,  Thomas  Laud- 
era,  Seymour  Lederberg,  Barbara  Lewalskl, 
Joseph  Lofersky,  Stephen  Lottrldge,  William 
McLoughlln.  Anthony  Molho,  George  Mor- 
gan, John  Pawaleh. 

Walker  Quevedo,  John  Qulnn,  Dennis 
Radar,  James  Rice,  Robert  Ripley,  Prank 
Rothman,  Boris  Rotman,  Anatole  Shapiro, 
Peter  Slersma,  Arlene  Silver,  Babette  Stew- 
art, Peter  Stewart,  Fowler  Stlllman,  Paul 
Symonds,  Alan  Trueblood,  Henry  TThI,  Mary 
Walker,  Leonard  Weiss,  Sandra  Weiss, 
Thomas  Winner,  Aaron  Wold,  Bill  Wooten. 

BKTN  KAWa  COLLEGE 

Jay  Anderson,  Peter  Bachraclt,  Warner 
Berthoff,  Maria  L.  Crawford,  Frederic  Cun- 
ningham, Jr.,  Frances  De  Graaff,  Grace  A.  De 
Laguna,  Frederlca  De  Laguna,  Richard  B.  Du- 
Boff,  Anne  CofOn  Hanson,  Jane  C.  Kronlck, 
Richard  Lattlmore,  Philip  Llchtenberg,  Isabel 
O.  MacCaffrey,  Charles  Mitchell,  Ruth  L. 
O'NelU,  Robert  L.  Patten,  Elanor  Paucker, 
Kyle  Phillips,  Jr.,  Eugene  V.  Schneider,  Ed- 
mund Sherman,  Tbelma  Shtasel,  George  I. 
Treyz,  Cornelia  Agurs  Tucker,  Phyllis  Turn- 
bull. 

TrNIVEBSrTT   OF  CALITOSKXA 

Valerie  E.  Ablgren.  Evan  Alderson,  Sue  Ann 
Alderson,  Richard  Alexander,  W.  S.  Anderson, 
Gerald  Aronow,  Thomas  R.  Arp,  Richard  A. 
Atkins.  Robert  Atkins,  Bertrand  Augst,  Shel- 
don Bank,  Jonas  A.  Barlsh.  Howard  Bamum, 
J.  H.  Barry,  James  Battersky,  Robert  Bauer, 
Bruce  Bennett.  Peter  Bergmann,  Carl  Berg- 
ren,  Carole  Bernstein,  B.  J.  Blckel,  George 
Blkle,  Marian  Birch,  David  Blackwell. 

Jane  Bowers.  Julian  Boyd,  Zelda  A.  Boyd, 
Michael  Boyland.  Robert  Brentano.  James  E. 
Brealln,  Philip  Brett.  Robert  Breur,  Gene 
Brucker,  John  Buck,  Garln  Burbank,  Jackson 
Burgess,  Diane  Burton,  James  J.  Burton, 
Sylvia  Carson,  Francis  J.  Cehulln,  William 
Chace,  Seymour  Chathan.  Robert  L.  Chazin. 
Larry  Chenoweth.  Richard  L.  Chesney.  Robert 
Christopher. 

Bill  Colt,  Peter  A.  Collier,  Daniel  Coren, 
Peter  Cressman,  F.  C.  Crews,  Alan  Curtis, 
Monura  Dass,  Elizabeth  F.  Davids,  Elizabeth 
Davidson,  Mark  Dawson,  Richard  R.  Day, 
Clare  Denton,  Lucia  G.  Dick,  Richard  Dillon, 
John  Donald,  Lee  Drago,  Erwln  Dreesen, 
ElUzabeth  Dubravac,  Vincent  Duckies,  Harris 
Dunkelberger. 

Jeffrey  L.  Dye,  Stephen  Engleman.  D.  Ep- 
stein, Robert  J.  Epstein,  Susan  Erwln-Trlpp, 
Robert  Bstes,  Marilyn  Fabe,  Margery  Farrar, 
Frederick  Feled/  Robert  J.  Flanagan,  Thomas 
Flanagan,  Jack  Foley,  Joseph  Fontenrose, 
Alan  Fox,  Rena  A.  Frabonl,  Michael  Frank, 
ICarc  A.  Frauenfeld,  Donald  Friedman,  Jane 
Friedman,  Sarah  Fuller,  Bernardo  A.  E.  Qar- 
da-Planda  venes . 

Hugh  Oamett,  David  A.  Gay,  Lawrence 
Oershwln,  David  Gllson,  Rose  Glickman,  Der- 
ald  Olldden.  Joseph  A.  Gaguen,  Ellen  Gold- 
•naohn,  George  Goldman,  Donald  Goldsmith. 
Victor  Goodman,  Robert  Gorman,  IiUcbael 


Gottlieb,  Alfred  Gray,  Kate  Shattuck  Green, 
Simon  R.  Green,  Charlotte  Greenspan,  Virgil 
Gnilo,  Kathryn  B.  Guberman,  Lawrence  T. 
Gurley,  Robert  S.  Hallej,  Conn  W.  Hallln, 
David  Handel,  T.  Heaps,  Anthony  Herbold, 
D.  W.  Heroa,  Joan  Heyetz,  Robert  H.  Hirst, 
Douglas  Holtch.  Brantley  Holt  3d,  Peter  B. 
Howard,  John  Huntington. 

Arnold  J.  Insel,  Eugene  P.  Irschlck,  Ste- 
phen Isard,  Ljrnn  Jackson,  Marcla  Jacobson, 
Oliver  Jones,  Sabrlna  Johnson,  W.  R.  John- 
son, Myra  L.  Jordan.  Coppelia  Kahn.  Judd 
Kahn,  Claire  Katz,  David  M.  Katz.  Joseph  E. 
Katz,  Robert  Kehlmann,  John  L.  Kelley, 
David  Kinderlehrer,  Fox  King.  Ruth  Klttel. 
David  Star  Klein,  Martin  A.  Klein,  Jack 
Kllgerman,  F.  James  Knapton,  Bernard 
Knlpke,  Helene  M.  Knox,  Nancy  Kope,  Alan 
Kovan. 

Olars  Kratlns,  Ward  Labler,  Mary  Land. 
Michael  Landa,  Nancy  Larsen,  David  Lawton, 
Donald  Lazere,  Luclen  Le  Cam.  E.  L.  Lehman, 
Carolyn  P.  Levlne,  Chuck  Levlne,  David 
Levlne,  J.  A.  Levlne,  Lawrence  W.  Levlne, 
David  Lewln,  Mary  Lewis,  Esther  Leysorek, 
Karl  Llndberg,  Peter  Llndenbaum,  Leon  F. 
Lltwack,  M.  Loeve,  Lawrence  Loewlnger,  Judy 
Lowder.  Florence  Lowenberg. 

Martin  Lowenthal.  Eugene  Lunn,  David  W. 
Lyon,  Robin  MacOowan,  Christopher  John 
Made,  "^rlan  MacWhlnney,  John  Makrup- 
oulos.  Robert  Mandel.  John  M.  Manlon,  Har- 
old Mankln,  Edward  Maneuglan,  Peter  Manso, 
James  W.  Margruls.  Henry  F.  May.  Nelson 
May,  Henry  Mayer.  Margaret  McCarthy,  June 
McBlay,  T.  R.  Metcalf .  Jonathan  Mlddlebrook, 
Anne  Mlddleton,  Keith  Miller,  Masdo  Mlyashl, 
Lynn  Monsanto. 

Douglas  Moon,  Martha  Moon,  Harold  M. 
Moren,  Barry  Morgen,  Bernard  E.  Morris, 
George  Moss,  Mary  Mulleoi,  Amy  Cohen  Mur- 
ray, Eleanor  Nagler.  Mlohael  Nagler,  Vivian 
Narehood,  Bruce  Nelsen,  Colin  W.  Nettel- 
beck,  Richard  C.  Newtoc,  Judith  Nlssman, 
Vena  O'Brien,  J.  D.  CBIelll,  Stephen  Qrgel, 
Anthony  OstrofT,  Morton  D.  Paley,  Rolf  Panny, 
Michael  Parker,  John  Patterson,  Allan  Paul- 
son, Edward  Paynter. 

Oscar  Penanth,  Alan  Plstorlus,  Margaret 
Pollock,  Dennis  D.  Porter.  Carol  Potter,  Gar- 
diner Potts,  Ronald  Pratt.  Elaine  Price,  Roger 
Purves,  Ron  Rabin,  Norman  Rabkln,  Ralph 
W.  Rader,  Margaret  J.  Radln,  Ray  Raphael, 
John  Rasmussen,  Edward  Rechter,  James 
Rieger,  David  Robblns. 

William  S.  Robinson,  John  Rockwell,  Wil- 
liam M.  Rogers,  3d,  Hal  Rosen,  Lee  Rosen, 
Donald  Rothman,  John  Arthur  Ruhlman, 
Richard  Russell,  Daniel  St.  John,  Donald 
Sarason,  Leonard  F.  Sasso,  Ellery  Schalk, 
Henry  Scheffe,  Irwin  Scheiner,  Michael 
Schlesslnger.  E.  L.  Scott,  Peter  D.  Scott,  Ra- 
leigh Scovel.  Fred  G.  See,  Sheila  Serlo, 
Michael  Senturla. 

Peter  Sharkey,  Mark  Shechner,  Abe  Sher- 
man, James  Shilleto,  Leo  E.  Slegel.  Roger 
Slegel,  M.  Silversteln,  H&rold  Skllbred,  Peter 
Slater,  Dorman  H.  Smith,  Susan  HlUinger 
Smith,  Lee  Soderstrom.  Carole  Spingarn. 
Richard  Stein,  Barbara  Steinberg,  Bonnie 
Stern,  Lee  W.  Sterrenburg,  George  W.  Stock- 
ing Jr.,  David  M.  Straus. 

Beckle  Straub,  Betty  K.  Stuart,  Frank 
Stubenltsky,  Patrick  J.  Sullivan,  Gerald  D. 
Surh.  Herbert  Sussman,  Howard  Swann,  Ar- 
lene Tenenbaum,  Paul  Thelner.  William  Toll, 
Robert  Tracy,  John  Trgugott,  John  Tuteur, 
Kathleen  Tyler,  Richard  Tyler,  Van  Vaago. 

Plrouz  Vakil,  Francis  Van  Loo,  Anthony  W. 
Vigo  Jr.,  Frederic  Wakeman,  Allan  Walker, 
Vaughn  R.  Walker,  John  Weaver.  Sybil  Weir, 
Franclne  Welsenberg,  D»vld  Weiss,  W.  Weth- 
erby,  William  J.  Whltacre,  Jacqueline 
Wllkatz,  Michael  R.  Winston,  Fred  Winyard, 
Donald  Wittman,  Myrssm  H.  Maxman,  Tom 
Wright,  Frank  C.  Wykoff,  Steven  C,  Young, 
Reginald  Zelnlk,  Michael  Zimmerman,  Alex 
Zwerdllng. 

TTNrvzasrrr  of  cAUroam*,  ibvine 
Carl  Hufbauer,  Georfe  W.  Kent,  R.  Allen 
Lawson,  Joseph  Hart,  Alan  Gross.  Douglas 
Chalmers,    Pete    Clecak,    Stephen    Shapiro, 


Grover  Stevens,  Duran  Bell  Jr.,  Inge  Bell, 
John  Bord,  F.  B.  Cannonlot,  J.  B.  Delany,  B. 
R.  Gelbaun,  R.  K.  Juberg,  H.  H.  Stratton, 
Z.  N.  Syes,  E.  O.  Thorp. 

TTNIVERSrrT  OF  CAUFOKNIA,  LOB  ANOXLES 

Kenneth  A.  Asplund,  Charles  August,  J.  R. 
Barcla,  Alan  Berg,  Robert  Blattner,  A.  B. 
Bordsky,  Elof  A.  Carlson,  Irwin  M.  Chalken, 
Charles  Chastoln,  A.  E.  Flanlgan,  Don  D. 
Flescher,  David  Fromson,  Rochelle  Gavalas, 
PatrlcU  Glrard,  Dale  Grace,  A.  D.  Grlnnell, 
Isaac  Harary,  Robert  Hendrtckson,  Bruce 
Howard,  A.  E.  Hurd. 

Patricia  L.  Hungerland,  Craig  Ibara,  Don- 
ald Kallsh,  David  Kaplan,  Nlkkl  Keddlee, 
Carol  Konrad,  Michael  Konrad,  Paul  Koosls, 
David  Kreig,  Peter  Ladefoged,  Max  Lent, 
Judd  Marmor,  Roger  A.  McNabb,  Alexander 
Miller,  Elizabeth  Nehrlng,  WUliam  Pritikm, 
Philip  J.  Regal,  Sidney  Roberta,  Abraham 
Robinson,  MUton  I.  Roemer,  Hans  Rogger. 

Enid  Rokaw,  WllUam  Romlg,  Eugene  Ros- 
enberg, Ronald  SederoS,  Ell  Sercarz,  John 
Seward,  Anthony  Shermoen,  John  Snoke, 
E.  G.  Straus,  D.  Ian  Thlermann,  Bruce  J. 
Turner,  Kathy  Watanabe,  J.  Richard  Whlt- 
taker,  Jerrel  Wilkers,  Mortan  Wurtele,  R.  U. 
Yoet,  Jr.,  Irving  Zabin,  Patrice  Joy  Zamea- 
hof. 

TTNIVEBSrrT   OF   CALIFOKNU   AT    SANTA    BARBARA 

Larry  Badash,  Thomas  J.  Bouchard,  Walter 
P.  Buckley,  Otis  Graham,  Aaron  V.  Gicourel, 
David  Gold,  Peter  M.  Hall,  Mlreya  Jaimes- 
Freyre.  Bernard  Kirtman,  David  Kunzle,  Wll- 
Ham  Murdoch,  Arnold  M.  Paul,  Merrill  Ring, 
Thomas  J.  Scheff,  Homer  Swander,  L.  P.  Wal- 
ton. 

CALIFORNIA  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Fred  C.  Anson,  Fred  C.  Arp,  Halten  C.  Arp, 
John  Benton,  Norman  H.  Brooks,  Robert  F. 
Christy,  Peter  Pay,  Sheldon  K.  Prledlander, 
Harry  B.  Gray,  Barclay  Kamb. 

Robert  P.  Kraft,  Aaron  Kuppermann,  Les- 
ter Lees,  Victor  Maglstrale,  James  J.  Morgan, 
Jerome  L.  Shapiro,  John  B.  Southard,  Robert 
Stein,  Ell  Stembert,  Robert  L.  Walker,  Olln 
C.  Wilson,  Harold  Zlnn. 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  COLLEGE  AT  LOS  ANGELES 

Franz  Adler,  Sidney  P.  Albert,  Richard  Bal- 
vin,  WiUard  Carpenter,  Nancy  J.  Cobb,  Solo- 
mon Diamond,  Ann  Dlebardson,  Robert  H. 
Ewald,  Herbert  Goldberg,  Herbert  Golden- 
berg,  L.  M.  Gustafson,  Don  J.  Hager,  J.  J. 
Haralson,  Tlmonthy  P.  HaMlng,  Nathan  Hor- 
wltz,  R.  D.  Hutchinson,  Fred  Kaplan,  John 
M.  Lelman,  Seymour  Levitan,  Irwin  Lublin, 
Thomas  McEnroe,  Thomas  McGraham.  Fred 
H.  Marcus.  Herbert  Moskowitz,  Walter  D. 
Nelson,  J.  A.  Palmer,  Joseph  G.  Phelan,  Leon- 
ard Schneider,  L.  H.  Shoemaker,  Robert  H. 
Slnunons.  Benjamin  W.  Smith,  Bernard  J. 
Somers,  Raymond  A.  Ulmer. 

CASE    rNSTmJTE    OF    TECHNOLOGY 

WllUam  Appling,  Arthur  H.  Benade,  Wil- 
liam Blantled,  Ray  Boltz,  John  W.  Culver, 
Stanton  L.  Davis,  Thomas  A.  Elck,  Leslie  L. 
Poldy,  David  G.  Gordon,  David  Gruender, 
Marvin  Hendrtckson,  Jasper  Hopkins,  Martin 
J.  Klein,  Robert  H.  Klein,  Peter  Kovasslc, 
Kenneth  Kowalskl,  Gustav  Kuertl,  Alan  B. 
Kuper,  Milton  Lees,  Harvey  S.  Leff,  Raymond 
J.  Nelson,  Robert  Plonsey,  EU  Reshotko,  Rolf 
Sartorius,  Edward  A.  Silversteln,  Robert  H. 
Welker. 

TTNlVEaSITY   OF   CHICAGO 

Herbert  S.  Anker,  Edward  N.  Brody,  Leon- 
ard P.  Gage,  Peter  Gelduschek,  Alfred  Hel- 
ler, Phillip  C.  Hoffmann,  Harry  Kalven.  Jr., 
John  H.  Law,  Michael  L.  Shelanakl,  Donald 
Steiner,  David  L.  Wilson,  Ira  G.  Wool,  Dr. 
Stanley  Tachnln. 

CLARK    UNIVERSITY 

Robert  Baker,  George  BlUlaa,  Charles  BUn- 
derman,  William  H.  Crockett,  Tamara  Dembo, 
Gerald  Grob,  Bernard  Kaplan,  David  Mar- 
shall, David  Moulton,  Donald  Stein,  Jefferson 
White,  Jack  WohlwlU. 


COUY    JUNIOB   COLLEGE 


Thomas  Anthony,  Donald  CampbeU,  Oor- 
Ti.iia  Chllds,  Daniel  W.  Oonnell,  Jr.,  Richard 
rmckford,  Harold  Currier,  Frederick  M. 
i^y  Frank  Dlckerson,  Dorothy  Egan.  Llll- 
Zn,  Frank,  Joseph  Greenberg.  Bryant  Hoff- 
man Alf  Jacolwon,  Jack  W.  Jenson,  MarUyn 
UUler  Elaine  Noble,  Donald  Norton,  Mar- 
fllerv  Norton,  Mary  Parker,  Kehn  Schramm, 
David  Sleslckl,  Helen  Spauldlng.  Ruth  Star- 
ratt.  Joseph  Topping,  Jane  van  DelXt,  Mary 
Wilson. 

COLORADO    COLLEGE 

Robert  Allegruccl,  Bernard  Arnest,  Tom  K. 
Barton  Alvln  Boderman,  Mary  Chenworth, 
SuKlas  Preed,  Gilbert  Johns,  Thomas 
Mauch  Joseph  Pickle.  Jack  Rhodes,  Carl 
Roberts,  Thomas  Ross,  Van  Shaw,  Herman 
Snyder,  James  Trissel. 

COLORADO    STATE    UNIVERSITY 

Verne  Ahlberg,  Dean  Arnold,  John  Book- 
man Benjamin  Byerty,  Harold  Christensen, 
Ford  Cleere,  Janet  Crawford,  Richard  Craw- 
ford George  Lowln,  Stanley  Matoren,  Rich- 
ard Percmllk,  PrancU  Quammer,  Barry  Roth- 
haus,  Walter  Schenkman,  Richard  Usher, 
Gary'wiUoughby,  George  Xoeck. 


CNTVERSITY    OF    CONNECTICUT    AT    STORKS 

Hal  Abrahamson,  Steven  Allaback,  M.  M. 
Allen  Elizabeth  Ambellan,  Curt  Beck,  Mar- 
lene  iserman.  Oscar  Berman,  Alvaro  Blzzlc- 
carl  Rufus  A.  Blanshard,  Charles  W.  Boer, 
Gary  Brodsky.  Joyce  Brodsky.  Eric  W.  Carl- 
son, Joseph  Gary,  Wgllam  Chappie,  Arthur 
Chovnlck,  Thomas  P.^ChurchiU. 

WUUam  C.  Clark,  WllUam  R.  Clark,  Irving 
P  Cummlngs,  Albert  K.  Cohen,  David  Colfax, 
Prank  B.  Cookson,  Ronald  E.  Coons,  Marvin 
Cox  Douglas  Crowne,  Richard  Curry,  Jack 
Davis  Norman  Davis,  Edmund  Dlckerman. 
Donald  J.  Dlckerson,  Earnest  Dudera,  Alvln 
Dozeman.  _^ 

Albert  Dreyer,  Jack  Eblen,  Charles  Ehren- 
prels,  Donald  Epstein,  HolUs  Fait,  Amerigo 
Parlna  John  S.  Fawcett,  Kenneth  Porman, 
Gilbert  Friedman,  Anita  D.  Fritz.  Charles  A. 
Fritz  Jr.,  Anita  M.  Purshten,  Irving  Gershen- 
bcrg  Herbert  Goldstone,  R.  G.  Gosselln, 
Michael  Gregoric,  John  Gregoropolous,  Mor- 
timer Gulney,  K.  HakmUler.  Robert  Harri- 
son Ceroid  Helss.  Heinz  Herrmann,  Hugh 
HamlU,  George  HemphUl,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock. L.  C.  House.  David  Ivry. 

Leonard  Katz,  Herbert  Kaufman,  Raymond 
Knauerhase,  Nathan  Knobler,  Andrew  Kohen, 
P  A.  Kretschmer,  Everett  Ladd,  Hans  Laufer, 
D  M.  Levin,  Theodore  Lewis,  A.  M.  Uber- 
man.  Harry  Marks,  A.  S.  McGrade,  James 
McKelvey,  Charles  A.  McLaughUn,  Robert 
Mead,  Alex  G.  Medllcott,  Jr.,  Joan  Meyer. 
John  C.  Montgomery,  D.  L.  Mosher.  WlUiam 
T  Moynlhan,  Albert  Nass,  Kent  Newmyer, 
J.  D.  CHara,  Arnold  Orza.  Robert  Osborne, 
Charles  A.  Owen,  Jr. 

Lawrence  Parrish,  Carlos  A.  Perez,  H.  LeRoy 
Peterson,  Matthew  N.  Proser,  Max  Putzel, 
George  N.  Raney,  Compton  Rees.  Jr.,  Helene 
Heschovsky,  Kenneth  Ring,  Howard  M.  Rob- 
erts, Thomas  J.  Roberts,  A  Robert  RoUln, 
Melvyn  Rosenthal,  Mark  Ross,  Jay  Roth, 
Juian  D.  Rotter.  Edward  T.  Rowe,  Jerry 
Sazama.  Carl  Schaefer.  Abraham  Schalet., 
James  Scully,  William  E.  Sheidley,  Michael 
A.  Simon,  Morris  Singer,  Jerome  Smith, 
Joseph  S.  Smolen. 

Nicholas  Sofloe,  David  Sonstrom,  WllUam 
Spengemann,  Milton  R.  Stern.  Barbara 
Stevens.  William  Tabb.  Karl  ThaUer.  Sol  Tll- 
les,  AUen  Wachtel,  Ellen  Walker,  Oscar  Wal- 
ters. Edmund  Wehrle.  Herbert  Weil.  Jr..  Harry 
Welsburd,  David  Wlcklund,  Martha  Wilson, 
W.  A.  Wilson.  Jr..  Roger  Wllkenfeld,  Heinz 
Wlpfler,  ElUot  Wolk,  Arthur  F.  Wood,  David 
Zeaman. 

CONTRA  C08TA  COLLEGE 

Bernard  Bliunberg,  John  P.  Christenson, 
Robert  Chusman,  James  Eakle,  Michael  Har- 
per, David  B.  Jacobson,  Helen  R.  Kosher, 
WUUam  V.  Lawson,  Charles  D.  Levy,  Donald 
O.  Moore,  WUUam  8.  Morgan,  R.  B.  Pence, 


Alec  Ross,  Dorothy  Ungarettl,  SheUa  Wander, 
Wllma  Wright,  AUred  Youn. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 

PhlUp  S.  Benjamin,  Edmond  Berser.  Fred 
Berthold,  Jr.,  Peter  A.  Blen,  Howard  BUss, 
G  Burgess  Parke,  Donald  CampbeU,  M.  O. 
Clement,  Jere  DanleU,  Willis  P.  Doney,  Claire 
Ehrmann,  Henry  Ehrmann,  Rogers  Elliott, 
Walter  Englander,  Robert  A.  Feldmesser, 
James  Fernandez,  Daniel  Gordon,  Francis  W. 
GramUch. 

David  Hanlon.  David  Kubrln,  PavU  Leary, 
R  Burr  Litchfield,  Gay  McDowell,  Jonathan 
Mirsky,  Rhona  Mirsky,  J.  Neusner,  Lafayette 
Noda  Robert  Norman,  H.  H.  Penner,  Robin 
ScroBgs,  Frieda  M.  Sllvert,  KaUnan  H.  SUvert, 
Luclle  smith,  Peter  H.  Smith,  WlUiam  M. 
Smith,  HUda  Weyl  Sokol,  Robert  Sokol,  Law- 
rence Stern,  Walter  H.  Stockmayer,  Dona 
Strauss,  Paul  R.  Swarney,  Arthur  Wilson, 
Thomas  P.  Wilson,  Charles  T.  Wood. 

DE  PAUL  UNTVEESITY 

Rosemary  8.  Bannan,  Alphonse  Bucclno, 
Owen  O.  CarroU,  Jerald  F.  Creyche,  Robert 
W  FaiUhaber,  Josef  S.  Glgantl,  Lawrence 
Gluck,  WllUam  Hayes,  Donald  M.  Jennl, 
Nancy  H.  Klein,  Martin  J.  Lowery,  Lavlnla 
C  Raymond,  Virginia  Rutherford,  Jack  Tow- 
ber,  Adolfe  Mark.  Yen  Peterson,  Robert  J. 
Starrs.  Arthur  Svoboda,  Fred  I.  Tletze,  Pidells 
Walker,  WlUiam  R.  Walters. 


UNIVERSITY   OF   DENVER 

Darrel  Adams,  Charles  BeaU,  Alfred  Crosts, 
Joseph  Hardlgree,  Stewart  B.  James,  Jules 
Mondscheln,  Bob  Musll,  C.  D.  Rawlings, 
Dan  Rhoades,  George  W.  Shepherd,  Edith 
Sherman.  Arthur  Shlrey,  Bernard  Splka,  John 
Williams. 

DUKE   UNIVERSITY 

J  O  Blackburn,  Jacob  J.  Blum,  John  Cur- 
tlss  Eugene  Davidson,  Lloyd  Fortney,  Eugene 
Grueling,  S.  R.  Gross,  Frederick  Krantz,  Sid- 
ney Markman,  T.  Maylor,  Harvey  Sage. 

FRANCONIA   COLLEGE 

Edward  AverUl,  Johnston  Campbell,  Ste- 
phen S.  Chupack,  Eliot  W.  Coleman  Jr.,  Rich- 
ard D.  Hlndley,  Nicholas  S.  Howe,  Ion  C. 
Laskarls,  Marthe  Oberlng,  Marylyn  Mltxiso 
Vause,  Stephen  P.  Vause,  Donald  N.  Wheeler. 

FRANKLIN  AND  MARSHALL  COLLEGE 

Samuel  Allen.  Louis  Ather,  Robert  Bamett, 
Charles  Blckford,  Kenneth  Brookshlre.  Ed- 
ward S.  Brubaker,  Alan  Bruns,  Leonard  Cher- 
ry Michael  Cutsumbls,  Gerald  E.  Enscoe, 
Hugh  Evans,  Jay  Farber,  John  Farrell,  Leon 
Galls,  Ira  Grushow,  Irving  GuUer,  Richard 
Hall.  George  Hand,  Charles  Holzinger. 

Richard  Hood.  Bernard  Jacobson,  Angela 
Jeannet,  Hugo  Kaufmann,  Jane  Lean,  Will 
Lyons,  Adeblsl  Otudeko,  George  Pfelflenber- 
ger  Lee  Robblns.  Roger  B.  RoUln,  Michael 
Roth  Robert  RusseU,  Peter  Seadle,  Norman 
Taylor.  Soloman  Wank,  WUllam  Whltesell, 
Edmund  Whiting,  Eugene  Wist. 

GODDARD  COLLEGE 

Prank  T  Adams,  Jr.,  Onis  C.  Barker,  Jr., 
C  George  Benello,  Kenneth  W.  Carter,  Bev- 
erly B  Cassaras,  Ernest  Cassara.  Arthur 
Chlckering,  Charlotte  ClUIord,  June  Edson, 
Carmine  EUlott,  Barbara  H.  Enlti,  Barry 
Goldenson.  Wilfred  Hamlin.  Richard  O.  Hath- 
away, Erlend  Jacobsen,  Joe  Jamele,  Jr.,  Ray 
La  VeUee,  G.  Ray  Levin,  Joseph  P.  McEntyre, 
Charles  Perry,  WUUam  J.  Reeves,  Jerry  Rich- 
ard. Mark  Ryder.  FrancU  Say,  Kehnroth 
Schramm.  David  York.  Charles  L.  Zerby. 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 

James  Luther  Adams.  Rogers  Albrltton, 
Gordon  W.  Alport,  Hans  C  Anderson, 
WUUam  B.  Averson,  David  J.  Behllng,  Jr., 
George  M.  Bergman,  Dwlght  BoUnger.  Raoul 
Bott  A.  E.  Brenner,  Elmer  Brown,  Lawrence 
Burkholder,  Stanley  CaveU,  WendeU  V.  Clau- 
sen, Sidney  Coleman,  Donald  G.  Comb,  Law- 
rence Corwln,  Alan  Cowey,  D.  V.  Cross. 

Richard  D'Arl,  David  Denhardt,  H.  David 
Evan.   Roderick  Plrth,  Donald  J.  Poss.  R. 


Booth  Fowler,  John  R.  Prederiksen,  Leonard 
J  Friedman,  Manfred  P.  Friedman,  Laurel 
Furumoto,  Walter  GUbert,  Owen  Glngerlch. 
S  L  Glashow,  John  M.  Gleason,  Rabbi  Ben 
zion  Gold,  Ronald  Gold,  Stanley  Goldberg, 
George  P.  Goold,  Richard  M.  Goody. 

Roy  Gordon,  Harold  C.  Gotoff,  8.  Gottes- 
man,  Allen  Graubard,  Albert  Gregory,  C.  G. 
Gross  David  Hanson,  Chester  Hartman. 
Standlsh  C.  Hartman.  Jr..  Stephen  Heine- 
man  G.  M.  Helmkamp,  Jr.,  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Helverson,  J.  Allan  Hobson.  Paul  W.  Holland, 
Gerald  Holton.  Barbara  Humphries.  Reginald 
Isaacs,  R.  V.  Jones,  Robert  L.  Jungas.  P.  Kark, 
Manfred  L.  Kamovsky. 

Martin  Karplus,  Susan  Karplus,  Leon  R. 
Kass,  Gordon  Kaufman.  Doris  Kearns,  Ed- 
win C.  Kemble.  Ted  Kemble.  Peter  KUleen, 
WUllam  Klamperer,  Melodee  S.  Komacker, 
George  Lakoff,  David  Layzer,  Eric  H.  Lenne- 
berg  Sanford  Levlnsohn,  Herbert  Long,  Carey 
Mcintosh.  Robert  McLaughUn.  Jeffrey  E. 
MandovUa,  the  Rev.  Edward  L.  Mark. 

Brian  G.  Marsden,  David  Maybury -Lewis, 
David  McClelland,  Everett  Mendelsohn,  Mat- 
thew MeselBon  Robert  A.  MlcheU,  Henii 
Mltler.  Egbert  H.  Mueller,  Richard  E. 
Mumma,  John  E.  Murdoch,  Henry  A.  Murray, 
Leonard  K.  Nash,  Davis  G.  Nathan,  John 
Noeeworthy,  Jr.,  Robert  W.  Noyes,  G.  E.  L. 
Owen,  Sam  Pancake,  A.  M.  Pappenheimer,  Jr. 
A.  Reeve  Parker,  Edward  L.  Patullo,  E.  8. 
PattuUo,  M.  C.  Potter,  Charles  P.  Price,  Hilary 
Putnam,  David  L.  Ragozln,  Peter  Reich,  8. 
David  Resnlck,  Joel  Roberts.  A.  KlmbaU  Rom- 
ney.  John  Roeenbavun.  Edwenna  Rosser.  Rob- 
ert A.  Rothsteln,  George  Ryblckl,  Carl  Sagan, 
Hans  Scharen,  Mark  A.  Shermer,  Bruce  A. 
Schneider,  H.  PaiU  Santmlre,  WUllam  J. 
Schneider. 

Julian  Schwlnger,  George  8.  Schaplro,  Btor- 
low  Shapley,  Stephen  B.  Shohet,  Robert 
Shomer,  Paul  Shupack,  Robert  Slegel,  J.  L. 
Snider,  Pltrlm  A.  Sorokln,  George  Squibb, 
Erin  Staub,  Richard  Stevens,  Richard  C. 
Sterenson,  PhlUp  J.  Stone,  WUllam  E.  Stone- 
man. 

Steven  Strom,  Tracy  Strong,  Walter  Taylw. 
Karl  V.  Teeter,  Ruth  D.  Terzahl,  Stephan 
Ternstrom,  Stephen  Thomas.  Colwyn  Trevar- 
then,  Warner  Traynham,  Stephen  K.  Victor, 
Morton  White,  Cedric  Whitman,  Stephen  8. 
winter,  Ernest  E.  Wolwork,  Edward  Wright, 
Jr.,  James  Yannatos. 


HARVARD    MEDICAL    SCHOOL 

Harold  Amos,  J.  Aronovltch,  Nicholas  C. 
Avery  Paul  Baumaim.  Jonathan  Beckwlth, 
Edgar'D.  BeU.  Jr.,  Richard  C.  Bluehof ,  T.  G.  R. 
Bower,  Boya  W.  Burge,  Albert  H.  Coons,  Alan 
Cooper  James  S.  Dalslmer,  Bernard  D.  Davis, 
Daniel  Deykln,  Anne  Baton.  Wolfgang  Ep- 
stein, Daniel  B.  Plshman,  Dan  Praenkel. 
David  H  Pram,  Sanford  Grlflorel,  Warren  M. 
Gold  Lulgl  Gortnl,  Lester  Grlnspoon,  Ben- 
nett S.  Gurian,  Stewart  Hanser,  L.  Hartman. 
John  Hershey,  Mahlon  B.  Hoagland. 

Leonard  Steven  Jacobs,  Cavln  Leeman.  L. 
David  Levi.  Vlckl  M.  Levi.  Robert  Llberman. 
Jerome  J.  Llss,  Edward  A.  Mason,  Robert  H. 
McCarter.  Eainor  Melss,  A.  I.  Melsler,  EUlott 
G  Mlshler,  Theadore  Nadelson,  E.  R.  PfeflCT- 
korn  Mark  Ptaahue,  Peter  Reich,  Arthur  B. 
Relter,  Edward  S.  RendaU,  Stephen  Robinson. 
James  E.  Sabln,  David  Savltz,  Robert  D. 
Schnltzer,  JuUus  Silberger,  Jr.,  Da'rtd  H. 
Smith,  John  D.  Stoeckle,  Roger  Sweet, 
Donald  Wexler,  Mrs.  Robert  Wittes,  Peter  H. 
Wolff.  Barbara  Wright,  Robert  A.  Zlmmer- 
mann. 

UNIVERSITY     OF     ILLINOIS 

Dennis  J.  Algner,  Gary  Adelman,  Wilbur 
Applebaum,  Michael  Barr,  V.  Lewis  Bassie, 
Paul  T.  Bateman,  Alice  Baum,  Ronald  J. 
Bavungarten.  Gordon  Baym.  Dorothy  M. 
Black,  Hal  Brandes,  Anne  M.  Brown,  John  T. 
Brown,  Herbert  Brun,  Mary  M.  Burdette, 
Emerson  Cammack,  Bemlce  A.  CarroU,  Rob- 
ert W  Carroll,  Ceroe  Cartwrtght,  Curtln 
Cleveland.  Richard  Cleveland,  Sandra  CTeve- 
land,  Stephen  P.  Cohen,  Earl  Cooney,  Daniel 
Curley,  WUUam  M.  Curtln. 
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Nuell  P.  Davis,  Clayton  L.  Dawson,  Frances 
Day,  Mamon  M.  Day,  MUton  Derber,  John  J. 
DeBoer,  A.  J.  deWltte,  Paul  J.  Dletl,  Joseph  L. 
Doob,  Raslo  Dunatov,  John  A.  Eagon,  John 
A.  Eafiley,  Jr.,  WUUam  S.  Elcker,  Ralph  J. 
Faudree,  Jr.,  Marianne  A.  Ferber.  A.  Belden 
Fields,  Morris  Flrebaugh,  Jacqueline  Flenner, 
WiUlam  Francis,  John  Frayne,  Rocco  L. 
Fumento,  T.  M.  Gagen,  Gerald  Garflnkle. 
Michael  Gels,  Gene  S.  Gllmore,  Betty  Glad, 
Scott  Goldthwalte,  Edwin  L.  Goldwasser. 

Joan  E.  Good,  Jerry  Goodlsman,  Fred  M. 
Ootthell,  Alan  Greenberg,  D.  M.  Hall,  Wll- 
lard  B.  Hansen,  Mathew  Hauck,  Josphy  M. 
HeUcoer.  Lillian  M.  Heldreth,  Ernest  O.  Her- 
reld,  Paul  Hesselman,  Joan  T.  Hicks,  Ben- 
nett D.  Hill,  Donald  J.  Hogan,  Allan  Holaday, 
Sidney  R.  Homan,  Richard  Howard,  Robert 
Howell,  Benjamin  B.  Johnston. 

Leo  Kadanoff,  Howard  Karp,  Christopher  J. 
Kertesz,  Louise  Kertesz,  Kenneth  Klnnamon, 
Samuel  A.  Kirk,  Winifred  D.  Kirk,  William  S. 
Knee,  John  V.  Knopp,  Alan  Koral,  Solo- 
mon B.  Levlne,  Harry  Levy,  Lucreita  Levy, 
Oscar  Lewis,  Josphy  L.  Lore,  Jr.,  Norman 
McFarland. 

Herbert  Marder,  Robert  I.  Mehr,  Warren  L. 
Melnhardt,  Charles  W.  Mlgnon,  James  R. 
MUlar,  P.  M.  Mitchell,  Carol  Thomas  Neely. 
Wright  Neely,  Grace  Orzech,  Morris  Orzech, 
Charles  E.  Osgood,  Hiram  Paley,  James  T. 
Parr,  Phyllis  G.  Parr,  Sherman  Paul,  Good- 
win Petersen,  Donald  R.  Peterson. 

David  Pines,  Jean  Praninskas,  T.  Thacher 
Robinson,  Herbert  Schiller,  Robert  L.  Schnei- 
der, Peter  Schran,  Herbert  Semmel,  Richard 
Stevens,  Gardiner  Still weU.  Anne  Street,  Nor- 
man Street,  Ronald  Szoke,  Merlin  Taber, 
Donald  R.  Taft,  C.  Gomer  Thomas. 

H.  Yuan  Tien,  Richard  F.  Tomasson,  George 
Touchton,  Harry  C.  Trlangls,  Preston  H.  Tut- 
tle,  Benjamin  Uroff,  Jerome  Valberg,  Ru- 
dolf J.  VecoU,  Robert  A.  VonNeiunann,  Wil- 
liam J.  Wainwright,  Charles  Weller,  John  S. 
Werry,  Robin  R.  Whitney,  R.  A.  Wllsman, 
R.  S.  Wolfe,  Robert  W.  Woody,  Michael 
Wortls,  Ludwlg  Zlmer. 

ILLINOIS    INSTITDTE    Or    TECHNOLOCT 

Paul  Fauta,  Stanley  Penster,  Robert  Filler, 
Caroline  Hertzenberg,  Octave  Levensplel, 
Ralph  E.  Peck,  Martlne  L.  Primack,  Maxwell 
Primack,  Barnard  G.  Rosenthal,  David  W 
Zesmer. 

KANSAS   STATE  TrmvEKSITT 

William  W.  Boyer,  Gary  Cagle,  David  G. 
Danskln,  Joseph  E.  DlSanto,  Lewis  H.  Doug- 
las, Eugene  Friedman,  Steven  Handel.  Herta 
Jogland.  Carrol  E.  Kennedy.  Jr.,  Leon  Rappo- 
port.  Edward  Sabln,  B.  Robert  Slnnet, 
Michael  B.  Stanlslawskl,  Don  Trumbo. 

LANET   COLLEGE 

James  Atkinson,  George  Donovan,  James 
Dugglns,  Norman  Hall,  Jerry  Herman,  HUda 
Johnston,  Oliver  Kellogg.  Flora  Lynn  Klrsch- 
ner,  Don  Miller,  Shirley  Nedham,  Don  Os- 
borne, Ned  Pearlsteln,  Bill  Pettas,  Bill  Sny- 
der, Stan  Sommens,  Charles  WoUenberg. 

LASALLE    COLLEGE 

Max  Barth,  Joseph  Beatty,  WUIlam  Bln- 
kowskl,  Daniel  Burke,  Thomas  Coffee,  John 
F.  Connors,  John  T.  Connors,  Gabriel  Dl- 
Federlco.  Patrick  Ellis,  James  Fallon,  Peter 
Frank.  Mark  Buttmann,  Allan  Janlc,  Michael 
Kerlln,  Joseph  Kovatch,  Richard  Leonard, 
Emery  Mollenhauer,  E.  Russell  Maughton, 
John  Preston,  Regis  Ryan,  Betram  Strelb, 
Ralph  Tekel. 

UNrVEESrXT    OP   MAINE 

George  T.  Almond,  Ronald  P.  Banks,  James 
W.  Barnshok,  Melvln  Burke,  David  Clark, 
John  D.  Coupe,  John  H.  Dearborn,  David  J. 
Eaton.  Maurle  Edelstelng,  Trowbridge  h! 
Ford,  Roderick  A.  Forsgren,  J.  Duff  Gillespie, 
John  Green,  Edward  Holmes,  Edward  D. 
Ives,  Donald  R.  Koehn,  Gordon  Kulberg! 
John  A.  Lindlef.  Melvln  J.  Logan,  Ralph 
Bilnger,  Edward  Nadel,  George  Semsel,  David 
C.  Smith,  WiUlam  F.  Stone.  Dick  Tallman, 
Karen  Tallman,  Harry  E.  Wltmore. 


TTNIVEBSTTY    OP   MASSACHUSETTS,    AMKEBST 

Robert  R.  Archer,  Doris  E.  Abramson, 
Leone  A.  Barron,  Nortnand  Berlin,  Milton 
Cantor,  David  R.  Clark,  Jane  H.  Davis,  Joseph 
A.  DellaGrotte,  Ryan  W.  Drum,  Robert  V. 
Elam,  Frederick  H.  EiJwards,  Walter  Hal- 
pertn,  Richard  Haven,  John  H.  Hicks,  John 
W.  George,  Robert  A.  Hart,  Sidney  Kaplan, 
Robert  v.  Kern,  Joseph  W.  Langford. 

George  Levlnger,  Carl  P.  Lewis,  Paul  A. 
Mankln.  Charles  O.  McDonald,  Gerald  W. 
McFarland,  Edward  J.  Rising,  Trevor  Robin- 
son, Paul  Sanders,  Jay  Savereld,  Lester  J. 
Senechal,  Seymour   Shapiro,  Arnold   Silver, 

D.  P.  Snyder,  Otto  L.  Stein,  Richard  S.  Stein, 
Arthur  Stern,  Jack  M.  Thompson,  Robert  G. 
Tucker,  Everett  E.  Turner,  Jr.,  Edward  W. 
Westhead,  Jr..  David  S.  Wyman. 

TJNTVEHSITK    OF    MASSACHITSETTS     (BOSTON) 

Lee  Allen.  Marvin  Antonoff,  Paul  F.  Boiler, 
Jr.,  Thomas  N.  Browa,  Lawrence  Chatkln, 
Mickey  Clamrlt,  Harvey  Flschtrom,  Harvey  R. 
Glasser,  George  Goodwin,  Philip  Heifaer, 
Nathan  I.  Hugglns,  Harbert  Kamowitz,  Lu- 
cille N.  Kaplan,  Marian  Kllson,  Donald  H. 
Lyons,  David  Nichols,  Shawn  O'Connell, 
Richard  Powers,  Robert  Prouty,  Rogello  Rey- 
ers,  Louis  Ruchames,  James  Ryan,  Freda 
Salzman,  George  Salzman,  George  Slover, 
Glen  Tinder,  Martha  Tolpln,  Dan  Wakefield, 

E.  V.  Walter,  Leonard  Dwlner,  Harold  Wolo- 
zln,  Charles  Woods. 

MASSACHUSETTS    INSTrTlTTE    OF    TECHNOLOGY 

Milton  Adesnlk,  Oavid  Adler,  Robert 
Adolph,  Henry  D.  Alen.  J.  Altman,  Alan  Alt- 
Bhuler,  W.  Ambrose,  Donald  Appleyard,  Ken- 
neth J.  Arrow,  Michael  Artln,  Maria  L.  Bade, 
Ronald  Baecker,  P.  K.  Bardhan,  Ursula 
Bellugl,  Aron  Bernstein,  Thomas  A.  Bever, 
Suzannah  A.  Bliss,  Manuel  Blum,  Frank 
Bonllla,  Joseph  H.  Brenner. 

W.  Brill,  Sylvaln  Bromberger,  Gene  M. 
Brown,  A.  W.  Brumfiel.  B.  F.  Burke,  Frederick 
Cahn,  Stephen  Carr,  Jule  A.  Charney,  Ronald 
Chase,  S.  L.  Chorover,  Samuel  D.  Clark.  Julie 
M.  Couger.  Charles  D.  Coryell,  William  Crout, 
P.  Danon,  Norman  C.  Dfthl.  Anne  M.  DeLuca. 

Rhea  Diamond,  M.  Dlskln,  Richard  E. 
Dougherty,  Richard  M.  Dudley,  G.  Dworkln, 
Murray  Eden,  Harold  W.  Falrhaven,  James 
A.  Fay,  Roy  E.  Feldman,  H.  Fell,  K.  L.  Fields, 
Jerry  Fodor,  D.  K.  Foley,  T.  deForest,  Jr., 
Maurice  S.  Fox,  Harold  Freeman,  Barry  J. 
Fry,  R.  P.  Gallager,  Tbeodore  W.  Gamelin, 
Merrill  P.  Garrett. 

Ira  S.  Gersteln,  J.  N.  Ginocchlo,  John 
Gliedman,  Robert  Goodman,  Roc  Goodman, 
Anna  Maria  Gorlnl,  EBen  C.  Gower,  C.  C. 
Graham,  Martha  Green,  William  Greene,  H. 
P.  Greenspan,  Lee  Grodzins,  Gaby  Gross,  V. 
Gulllemln,  A.  R.  Gurney,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  Gur- 
ney,  Theodore  Gurney,  Jr. 

S.  K.  Guterman,  Jessica  D.  Hale,  Morris 
Halle,  J.  R.  Harris,  Hyman  Hartman,  J.  M. 
Harts,  John  Hay.  Alan  Heln,  R.  Held,  Howard 
T.  Hermann,  R.  Herzstein,  Kenneth  Hoffman, 
Edwin  Holstein,  Charles  E.  Holt,  Robert  I. 
Hulslzer,  WUlard  R.  Johnson,  Jonathan  P. 
Kabat. 

E.  Kamlnskas,  Louis  Kampf,  H.  Karten,  Eva 
Katala,  James  L.  Klnsay,  Edward  S.  Kllma, 
Paul  Kolers,  Karl  Komacker,  T.  Kotake,  A.  L. 
Krleger,  Robert  Leibowltz,  Tlana  Leonard, 
Jerome  Lettvln,  Mark  Levensky,  Norman 
Levlnson. 

Cyrus  Levlnthal,  Arthur  Lleberman,  John 
Llsman,  S.  E.  Lurla,  Kevin  Lynch.  Boris 
Magasanlk,  Kenneth  P.  Manly,  Bernard 
Maskit,  A.  Hubert  Matthews.  A.  Mattuck, 
Jacques  Mehler,  Travis  Merrltt,  Philip  Mor- 
rison, Walle  J.  H.  Nauta,  Susan  Neiman, 
Duncan  M.  Nelson,  S.  Olbert,  Richard  Par- 
melee,  V.  Adlna  Parseglan,  Lisa  Peattle,  Nor- 
man Pettlt,  Norman  A.  Phillips,  William  H. 
PlBson. 

M.  J.  Plore,  Bruce  Pomerenz,  Ronald  P. 
Probstein,  John  T.  Prattiaska,  Peter  Ralph, 
Alexander  Rich.  W.  A.  Richards,  Helen  R. 
Ravel,  Phllllpe  W.  Robblns,  Lloyd  Rodwln, 
Bruno  Rossi,  Preston  B,  Rowe,  W.  Ruddlck, 
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Herbert  D.  Saltzsteln,  Leo  Sartorl,  Richard 
D.  Schafer,  H.  W.  Schnopper,  G.  E.  Schneider 
Wimam  Schrelber. 

Ascher  Shapiro,  Karl  SheU,  E.  R.  Signer 
Robert  J.  Sllbey,  A.  Sllverstone,  J.  M.  Singer' 
Cyril  S.  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Stanley  L 
Spiegel,  Larry  Squire,  Richard  Stanley,  Victor 
P.  Starr,  Martin  Stelnbach,  Jeffrey  I.  Steln- 
feld,  J.  E.  StlgUtz,  Marvin  Stodolosky,  Henry 
Stommel,  David  W.  Strangway. 

Joel  L.  Sussman,  Moss  Sweedler,  Stanley 
Terman,  Hans  Lukas  Teuber,  G.  B.  Thomw 
Jr.,  Susan  Y.  Urban,  Marcla  L.  Vance,  Felix 
Vlllars,  P.  D.  Wall,  AUx  J.  Warga,  W.  B 
Watson,  Robert  Weinberg,  Victor  Weisskopf, 
Joseph  Weltzenbaum,  G.  W.  Whitehead,  Hurd 
C.  Willett,  Herbert  L.  Wlllhe,  Jr.,  Stephen  L 
Williamson,  R.  Wishnow,  George  Wolf,  L.  C 
Wodds,  Saul  A.  Yankofsky,  S.  H.  Zhung. 

rNIVEHSTTT  OF  MICHIGAN 

Robert  Beyer,  S.  M.  Blinder,  Robert  O. 
Blood,  Jr.,  K.  E.  Bouldlng,  Philip  E.  Converse, 
Norma  Diamond,  Johan  Elliot,  Hana  j! 
Fabian,  William  A.  Gamson,  J.  Gendell! 
Gerald  Gurin,  Patricia  Gurln,  David  Gut- 
mann.  Max  Heirlch,  Joel  Isaacson,  Arnold  a. 
Kaufman. 

KesUe  Klsh,  Kenneth  B.  Leisenlng,  Sheldon 
G.  Levy,  Roger  M.  Llnd,  William  P.  Llvant, 
Frank  Livingston,  Richard  D.  Mann,  Thomas 
F.  Mayer,  James  Moore,  Argyl  Houser,  Theo- 
dore M.  Newcomb,  Roy  Rappaport,  Marshall 
SahUns,  Walt  Schelder,  Judson  Stone,  Arnold 
Tannenbaum,  Mlscha  Tltlev  K.  J.  P.  Verdlec 
Eric  Wolf. 

UNTVEBSITT  OP  MINNESOTA 

Marvin  B.  Backner,  Robert  W.  Bemcohr, 
John  A.  Buttrick,  Edward  Coen,  David  Coop- 
erman,  Diane  Cooperman,  Russell  A.  Dondero, 
Charles  Edwards,  Michael  Gillespie,  Cynthia 
Gllner,  Robert  Gllner,  J.  Michael  Keenan, 
Dan  Kleselhorst. 

Victor  Lorber.  David  T.  Lykken,  Paul  E. 
Meehl,  David  Noble,  Mulford  Q.  Sibley,  Wil- 
liam F.  Smith,  Allan  Spear,  Donald  Stein- 
metz,  Gregory  Stone,  Murray  A.  Straus, 
Demltrl  Tselos,  Laurence  J.  Victory,  Houston 
Wade,  David  White,  William  Yoezs. 

MtTNDELEIN  COLLEGE 

M.  Patricia  Briare,  M.  Elsa  Copland,  Mary 
Donahey,  Thereasa  Avlla  Duffey,  Mary  I. 
Griffin,  M.  Patricia  Haley,  M.  Carol  F.  Jegen, 
Arlene  Keown,  Charles  C.  Klssenger,  M.  Joan 
Leland,  Mary  J.  McCulhon,  Donay  Merwick. 

NOBTHEASTERN    UNrVEBSITT 

John  Armington,  Richard  Amowltt,  Ralph 
E.  Bach,  Philip  Backstrom,  Ronald  E.  Bap- 
tlste,  Jacob  Barshay,  Donna  J.  Bennert,  Perry 
Blalor,  Wallace  P.  Bishop,  William  J.  Bowers, 
Roger  BrightbiU,  Wendell  R.  Brown,  David 
Brudnoy,  A.  W.  Carlson,  Robert  L.  Cord,  Rose 
Laub  Coeer,  Alan  H.  Cromer,  Douglas  G. 
Currie,  Charles  H.  Dufton,  Robert  A.  Feer, 
James  M.  Peldan. 

Walter  L.  Fogg,  Morris  Frellch,  Marvin  H. 
Friedman,  Norbert  PulUngton,  Maurice  E. 
Gllmore,  Michael  J.  Glaubman,  Harold  M. 
Goldstein,  Bernard  Gottschalk,  Ellen  Hard- 
ing Gordon,  Arvln  Grabel,  Marvin  J.  Green- 
berg, Myron  A.  Greenberg,  Joeephy  D.  Gresser, 
Duane  L.  Grimes,  Vaughn  Gulo,  Edward 
Hacker,  Sidney  Herman.  Morris  A.  Horowitz. 

Robert  D.  Klein,  Frank  P.  Lee,  Richard  H. 
Lent,  ElUott  Lleb.  Theodore  A.  Litman, 
Robert  K.  MacDonald,  John  Henry  Martin,  A. 
Howard  Myers,  Harold  Naidus,  Irene  A. 
Nichols,  Edwin  D.  Palmer,  Nathaniel  C.  Ray- 
mond. 

Norman  Rof  eblatt,  Eugene  J.  Saletan,  Gus- 
tav  Schachter,  Bertram  Scharf.  Catherine  M. 
Sobota,  Eliot  Spector,  Stanley  R.  Stembrldge, 
Robert  L.  Stern,  Harold  L.  Stubbs,  Michael 
T.  Vaughn,  Hans  von  Briesen,  Jack  Warga, 
Kenneth  A.  Weene,  Morton  S.  Weiss,  Robert 
Wells,  Diana  Berner,  Linda  Krantz,  Marsha 
Rablnowltz,  Virginia  Vallan. 

NORTHWrESTEBN    UNIVERSITY 

Lindsay  N.  Chllds,  Jerome  Cohen,  Carl  W. 
Condlt,  Karl  de  Schwelnltz,  Meyer  Dwelss, 
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Richard  EUmann,  Robert  Gesteland,  Errol  E. 
Harris,  Eban  Matlis,  Nathaniel  J.  Raskin, 
Severln  Raynor,  Marvin  Shlnbrot,  Robert  R. 
Welland,  Dr.  Arnold  Widen,  Robert  Williams. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  OREGON 

David  Aberle,  Joan  Acker,  Martin  Acker, 
Sidney  Bernhard,  Steven  Deutsch,  Ruth 
prankel,  Daniel  Goldrich,  Paul  Hoffman, 
Robert  Leeper,  Donlyn  Lyndon,  Aaron  Novlck, 
Prank  Stahl,  George  Strelslnger,  E.  Nerval 
Onthank. 

OREGON  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Robert  J.  Allison,  Barbara  Baldwin,  Robert 
Baldwin,  Arthur  Bervln,  Larry  T.  Blaney,  Roy 
Carlson,  Donald  H.  Famess,  Ignacio  Funtes, 
Paula  Fuentes,  Walter  Glooehenko,  Frank 
Harper,  Pat  Harper,  Robert  Hones,  Joe  Lid- 
rich,  Floyd  B.  McFarland,  Carlton  Olson, 
Mary  Roberson,  Gus  Schroerder,  Robert 
Stebbins,  R.  C.  Vars,  Janice  Young,  Alan 
young. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

June  Axlnn,  Baruch  Blumberg.  Derk  Bodde, 
Jerome  I.  Brody,  Lee  C.  Eagleton,  Rudolph 
asenhardt,  M.  B.  Parber,  Joseph  S.  Gots, 
George  L.  Hagen,  S.  Harris,  T.  Harris,  Z. 
Harris  Julius  Jahn,  Seymour  Leventman, 
Harold  Lev.'ls,  W.  Thomas  London,  Beatrice 
Mintz  Melvln  C.  Molstad,  Martin  J.  Nemer, 
Daniel  D.  Perlmutter,  W.  Allyn  Rlckelt, 
Itseph  Soffen.  Herbert  J.  Spiro,  George  D. 
Webster,  Eberhardt  Weller. 

PENNSYLVANIA    STATE    UNIVERSITY 

Elton  Atwater,  Rose  Cologen,  Alfred  Engel, 
George  A.  Etzweller,  Irwin  Feller,  P.  G.  Flsk, 
Ernest  H.  Preund,  James  J.  Fritz.  Robert  J. 
Graham,  Theodora  R.  Graham,  Merwin  W. 
Humphrey,  Barton  L.  Jenks,  Jr.,  Wells  H. 
Keddie,  Charles  R.  Ittorsh,  Maurice  A.  Mook, 
Michael  D.  Morris,  David  Parke,  William 
Babinowitz,  Herman  G.  Richey,  Jr..  Richard 
Rosenberg,  Carolyn  W.  Snerlf,  Warren  S. 
Smith,  David  W.  Seve,  Werner  Striedleck, 
Alan  Techtenberg,  Josef  Van  Der  Kar,  John 
Wlthall,  Kenneth  Woodtke,  WUber  Zellnsky. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   PITTSBUBGH 

Norman  Austern,  Thomas  S.  Checkley,  R. 
Coloduy,  Edward  Gerjouy,  Walter  Goldburg, 
Richard  McCoy,  J.  Townsend,  Arthur  Tuden. 


PORTLAND   STATE   COLLEGE 

Joseph  Blumel,  Charles  Bolton,  Carl  Camp- 
beU  Byron  Haines,  Jon  Johannlng,  Charles 
LeGuin,  Donald  Moor,  David  NewhaU,  Frank 
Nunk,  Jane  Record,  Wilson  Record,  Robert 
Robertson,  Jr.,  Harold  Vatter,  John  Walker. 

PRINCErON   UNIVERSITY 

Hans  C.  Aarsless,  Pletro  Aragno,  David  P. 
Bartlett,  Maurice  J.  Bazln,  George  P.  Bertsch, 
E.  B.  O.  Borgerhoff,  WllUam  Browder,  Joseph 
Brown  Byron  A.  Campbell,  Benjamin  J. 
Cohen,'  David  W.  Crabb,  Malcolm  L.  Diamond, 
W.  B.  Plelschman,  Robert  L.  Gedderf,  Ernest 
Gordon,  Frederick  H.  Harbison,  Gilbert  H. 
Harman,  Carl  G.  Hempel,  Hartley  Hobel, 
Leon-Prancols  Hoffman. 

Laurence  B.  Holland,  Andrew  D.  Hook,  John 
B.  Hughes,  James  E.  Irby,  Julian  Jaynes, 
Jean-Pierre  Kauvln,  Edmund  L.  Keeley, 
David  N.  Kershaw,  Edmund  L.  King,  Robert 
8.  Knapp,  Bertram  Koslln,  Richard  Kraut, 
Robert  M.  Krauss,  Harold  W.  Kuhn,  Victor 
Lange,  James  T.  C.  Liu,  Vlcent  Llorens,  W. 
Duane  Lockard,  Lewis  H.  Lockwood. 

Amo  J.  Mayer,  John  W.  Mllnor,  Kurt  M. 
Mlslow,  Edward  Nelson,  Frederick  M. 
O'Grady,  J.  K.  Radall,  Richard  M.  Rorty,  T. 
M.  Scanlon,  Jr.,  John  E.  Schrecker,  Steve  N. 
Slaby,  Stanley  J.  Stein,  Walter  B.  Studdlford, 
WUlard  Thorp,  Robert  C.  Tucker,  Robert  W. 
Vandevelde,  Karl  D.  Vlttl,  Gregory  Vlastosy, 
H.  Herbert  Wilson,  Bostwlck  F.  Wyman. 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 

Ralph  Bray,  Albert  Cahn,  D.  D.  Carmony, 
Sewell  P.  Champe,  J.  A.  Chlscon,  Norman  H. 
Puchs,  Anne-Marie  Kahn,  Arthur  C.  Kovacs, 
Irwin  Lessman,  Robert  L.  Mcllvaln,  Merwin 
Moskowltz,  J.  Bennet  Olson,  William  Pak, 
Norman  Pearlman,  Marc  Pillsuk,  Michael  G. 


Rossman,  Robert  Tomklns,  H.  E.  Umbarger, 
R.  H.  White,  E.  C.  Zachmanoglov. 

REGIS   COLLEGE 

Leo  Harrington,  Carroll  M.  Beegan,  Mary  C. 
Bryan,  Jacqueline  Cove,  October  CuUum 
Frost,  Hames  Herbert,  Joseph  D.  Lordan, 
Jeanne  L.  Magulre,  Joyce  Marleb,  Virginia  W. 
Robins. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  ROCHESTER 

George  G.  Berg,  John  S.  Brand,  Daniel  C. 
Broida,  Edward  E.  Calnek,  Evan  Charney, 
Emory  L.  Cowen,  Christopher  Day,  John  C. 
Donovan,  Stanford  Friedman,  Arnold  L. 
Green,  De^n  H.  Harper,  C.  A.  Hilgartner, 
David  W.  John,  Herman  Nagler,  John  Rade- 
baugh,  David  E.  Reed,  Sanford  L.  Segal,  Leo 
Stornelll. 

ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY 

Jacques  Bourgeace,  Howard  Buchblnder, 
Harry  J.  Cargas,  Leonard  J.  Esllck,  Norman  D. 
Hinton,  Jack  Klrkland,  John  Knoepfle,  Pierre 
Llmouzy,  Frank  M.  Loewenbers,  A.  J.  Mon- 
tesl,  James  P.  Scott,  Ronald  Rolfe,  Monroe  W. 
Strlckberger,  Joel  S.  Trueln,  Vincent  C. 
Tunzo,  Morton  M.  Weber. 

SAINT    MARY'S    COLLEGE 

Jack  Arnold,  Edward  D.  Beechert,  Arthur 
Carson,  Anthony  H.  Chlappe,  Henry  Cohn, 
Albert  Dixon,  Joseph  M.  Dongarra,  Albert 
Dragsredt,  Sallna  Paulhaber,  Ben  Prankel, 
Stephen  J.  Goldstlne,  George  L.  Hersh,  Mon- 
roe Kanouse,  Joseph  Lanlgan. 

Matthias  Lu,  Thomas  Maskalerls,  Peter  J. 
Riga,  Merrill  Rodin,  Samuel  Schuman,  J. 
Wlnfree  Smith,  Mary  Springer,  Norman 
Springer,  W.  L.  Stoyer,  Susan  J.  Tanaka,  W. 
P.  Taucher,  James  Townsend,  Jr.,  J.  P.  Wad- 
dell,  Richard  P.  Wlebe,  Harold  Winkler,  Fred 
Whelan. 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

Frederick  M.  Anderson,  Dorthea  P.  Dutra, 
Tiden  G.  Edestln,  Richard  Freedman,  Ken- 
neth M.  Green,  Henry  T.  Halko,  Bruce  C. 
Hawthrone,  Edith  S.  Helman,  John  C.  Hunter, 
Leonard  J.  Klrsch,  Manfred  Klein,  Lawrence 
L.  Langer,  Joseph  Leverlch,  Charles  R.  Mac- 
key,  WUUam  M.  Manley,  George  W.  Nltchle, 
George  T.  Noble,  EmlUana  P.  Noether,  David 
S.  Perry,  Quenten  R.  Petersen,  C.  Richard 
Roharbers,  Richard  Sterne,  Wylle  Sypher, 
Ray  M.  ToUesson,  Robert  C.  Vernon. 


SMITH   COLLEGE 


Darnel  Aaron,  Janet  Abu-Lughod,  Margaret 
Bates,  Leonard  Baskln,  Robert  J.  Benewlck, 
Mary  Carruthers,  Quentln  Chavoxis,  Charles 
Chetham,  Ellen  Chlnoy,  Ely  Chlnoy.  Jean 
Cohn,  Louis  Cohn-Haft,  Alice  B.  Dickinson, 
Robert  J.  Fabian,  Blanche  Cooney,  Danlella 
Pink,  Guldo  Fink,  Maurlanne  S.  Adams. 

Myron  Glazer,  Philip  Green,  Bruce  Haw- 
kins, Elizabeth  Hopkins.  Seymour  W.  Itzkoff, 
Mervln  Jules,  Rita  A.  Jules,  Joseph  Krans- 
man,  Alice  A.  Lazerowltz,  Morris  Lazerowltz, 
Fred  Leonard,  Edwin  London,  Margaret  A. 
Marsh,  Bert  Mendelson,  Elliot  Offner,  Theo- 
dore A.  Terry. 

Edward  Prenowltz,  Dorothy  Randall,  Mi- 
chael Rice,  Peter  Rose,  Roman  Ruiz,  Maxjorie 
L.  Senechal,  Paul  Shepard,  Kenneth  Stern, 
Francis  Stlenon,  Jtortha  Teghtsoonian,  Rob- 
ert Teghtsoonlan,  Donald  Trumpler,  Sidney 
Wasserman,  Elaine  Hagoplan,  Renee  Watklns, 
Allen  Welnsteln,  Janice  WUson,  R.  J.  Wilson. 

STANPOED   UNIVERSmr 

Robert  Allway,  Merton  R.  Bernfleld,  How- 
ard Cann,  Robert  Christiansen.  Richard  Do- 
herty,  Robert  Greenberg,  Leonard  Herzen- 
berg,  David  Hogness,  Marshall  Klaus,  Arthur 
Kohrman,  Robert  Lehman,  Herbert  P.  Lelder- 
man,  Lulgl  Luezottl,  Vincent  Marlnkovlch, 
Lyman  Page,  Gene  Phillips,  Naomi  Remen, 
W.  Van  B.  Robertson,  Eric  Shooter,  Rolf 
Sternglanz,  Pred  Welland. 

SWARTHMOEE   COLLEGE 

Thomas  Artln,  George  Avery,  Carl  Barus, 
Monroe  C.  Beardsley,  Thompson  Bradley, 
Leon  Bramson,  Hllde  D.  Cohn,  Roland  dl 


Franco,  Olga  Lang.  Barnard  MerrUl,  diaries 
Rass,  Jerome  Shaffer,  Gllmore  Stott,  Peter 
Van  de  Kamp,  John  VantU,  James  T.  Wood, 
Elizabeth  J.  Wray. 

SYRACUSE    UNIVERSITY 

Norman  Balubanlan,  Michael  Barkun, 
Harvey  Bates.  Philip  Booth,  Paul  P.  Bosch, 
Randall  Brune,  Robert  Brunet,  Max  Casper, 
Olivier  Clubb,  Donald  Dike,  George  P.  El- 
liott, Julian  Friedman,  Peter  Prank,  Nathan 
Glnsburg,  Josua  Goldberg,  Marvin  Goldberg, 
Sylvia  Giurevltch,  Robert  Hardt,  Erich  Harth. 
Erik  Hemmlngsen. 

Arnold  Honlg,  Nahmln  Horwitz,  Joseph  V. 
Julian,  Harvey  Kaplan,  Gordan  Kent,  Louis 
Frasner,  Louis  Krlesberg,  Eric  W.  Lawson, 
Jacques  Lewln,  Tekla  Lewln,  Stanford  B. 
Meech,  Alan  MlUer,  Ephralm  Mlzruchl, 
Franklin  E.  Morris,  Donald  Moston,  Peter 
Matensohn,  Michael  O'Leary,  George  Pappas- 
tazros,  Betty  Putash,  Douglas  W.  Rae.  Fritz 
Rohrllch,  Don  L.  Smithers,  Waldo  Shltney, 
Robert  Wolssom. 

TEMPLE   UNIVERSITY 

Sidney  Axlnn,  Elizabeth  Beardsley,  Ray- 
mond Bentman,  Stephen  Berg.  Floyd  C. 
Bowman,  Henry  Braun,  Dennis  Clark,  Rob- 
ert I.  Edenbaum,  Jerald  Piderer,  Joe  Gerstl, 
Roscoe  Hlnkle,  PavU  Jackson,  Robert  Baelner, 
Keith  Levald,  Charles  McCoy,  J.  Laurence 
Nalman,  Holger  Stub,  Robert  West. 

TUFTS    UNIVERSITY 

Freeland  K.  Abbott,  Gerald  Adler,  H.  V. 
Agashlan,  Peter  Baldwin,  Hugo  Bedau,  Ju- 
dith S.  Chernalk,  Robert  M.  Clatanoff,  Sher- 
wood Collins,  Leonard  Corman,  Dorothea  J. 
Crook,  M.  A.  Cynkln,  Carleton  Dallery,  Rich- 
ard M  Dowd.  Lee  A.  EUoseff,  Sanford  J. 
Freedman,  M.  P.  Prledkln,  Martin  Friedman, 
Louis  M.  Geller,  Sol  Gittleman,  P.  B.  Gold- 
berg, Jacqueline  D.  GoodchUds. 

George  Grosser,  Martin  Guterman,  Ernest 
Hartmann,  Hllde  Heln,  Kenneth  Hertz, 
Pranklyn  D.  Holzman,  James  Hunt,  Howard 
Hunter.  David  Isles,  Prank  P.  Jones,  WUIlam 
Kane,  Jay  W.  Kenvln,  PUssa  B.  Koff,  Bernard 
M.  Kramer,  Pamela  E.  Kramer,  N.  I.  Krlnsky. 
George  Leger,  Barnard  Levlne,  Eugene  Lucks, 
Zella  Lurla,  Lewis  P.  Manley,  Charles  Mc- 
Graw,  S.  C.  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  W.  S.  McHutt, 
Trevor  Mella,  Robert  L.  H.  MlUer,  A.  WU- 
Uam Mills. 

David  Newell,  Martin  Prinz,  Gene  Reeves, 
Thorton  B.  Roby,  Sanford  Rosenzwelg,  P. 
Rothsteln,  Ronald  Rouse,  M.  Schaechter, 
James  Schleslnger,  Edwin  M.  Schur,  Myron 
R.  Sharaf,  Charles  Sinclair,  NewUn  R.  Smith, 
Leila  Sussman,  Robert  J.  Taylor,  Jack  R. 
Tessman,  Albert  D.  UUman,  Brendan  M. 
Walsh,  Robert  H.  Webb,  Prank  Wicker,  Har- 
old Zechel.  and  Martin  Zelln. 
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C.  Louis  Hafermehl,  Brian  Harding,  Ed- 
ward B.  Harper,  James  E.  Herrlck,  James  R. 
Holton,  Alan  Iglltzln,  Raymond  Immerwahr, 
Howard  Kamlnsky,  Alex  Kaplan,  Gerald 
Kechley,  Abraham  Keller,  Robert  W.  Kessel, 
Alfred  Kogon,  Robert  Lasher,  and  Thomas  G. 

Charles  Marks,  John  R.  Moulton,  Howard 
Nostrand,  Robert  Paine,  Cyrus  Rubin,  Rob- 
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Samolar,  Lorene  Smurthwalte,  Ruth  StUl- 
well,  Jerry  VanDerLlnde,  Flovlan  Welssen- 
horn,  Ruth  Wortls,  I.  Sankowsky. 

THE    CHILDRENS    MUSEUM 
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(Note. — Institutional  aflBliations  for  pur- 
pose of  identification  only.) 

This  Advertisement  has  been  paid  by  con- 
tributions from  the  Individual  signers.  Ad- 
ditional signatures  from  more  than  140  other 
Colleges  and  Universities  In  over  27  States 
have  been  received  and  will  appear  in  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday,  January  22.  Com- 
ments, contributions,  and  endorsements  will 
be   welcome. 

Please  write  or  wire  President  Johnson  and 
your  Senators  and  Representatives  endors- 
ing the  demand  of  this  Ad. 

Ad    Hoc    Faculty    Committee    on 

Vietnam. 
Prof.  Hilary  Putnam,  Chairman. 
Prof.  S.  E.  Luria, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 
Belmont.  Mass. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  15.  1967] 
Leading  American  Authorities  on  Interna- 
tional  Law   Reply   to   the   President.— 
U.S.  Intervention  in  Vietnam  Is  Illegal 
The  President.  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  advanced  as  basic  grounds  for  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  our  "commitment" 
under  the   SEATO  Treaty,  "aggression"  by 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  Korean  "precedent". 
These  same  grounds  have  been  advanced  by 
the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  State  Department 
In  a  detailed  Memorandum,  "The  Legality  of 
the  U.S.  Participation  in  the  Defense  of  Viet- 
nam", issued  in  March  1966 — and  more  re- 
cently in   an  address  to  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Law  School  on  December  13.    Ten 
days   ago   our   Committee   submitted   to  the 
Secretary  of  State  a  comprehensive  45,C00- 
word  Analysis  prepared  by  its  Consultative 
Council*   demonstrating  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's legal  Justification  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment   in    Vietnam    Is    based    on    misleading 
presentations   of  fact  and  unwarranted  In- 
terpretations of  law.    Observance  of  the  law 
would  have  spared  the  American  people  as 
well  as  the  Vietnamese  a  cruel  war.    So  that 
the  American  people  may  gauge  the  legality 
or  illegality  of  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 
our    Council's    Analysis    Is    summarized    on 
this  page  in  Points  I  to  V— as  briefly  as  is 
possible  for  a  responsible  understanding  of 
the  issues.    Point  III  deals  with  the  SEATO 
"commitment."    Point  I  (1)  deals  with  "ag- 
gression"  by   North   Vietnam.     Point   I    (5) 
deals    with    the    Korean    precedent.      Other 
points   deal   with   our   commitments   under 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  1954  Geneva 


•Consultative  Council:  Richard  A.  Falk, 
Chairman.  Mllbank  Prof.  International  Law, 
Princeton  University;  John  H.  E.  Fried,  Rap- 
porteur, Prof.  Political  Science,  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York;  Richard  J.  Barnet,  Co-Di- 
rector. Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  John  H.  Herz,  Prof.  International 
Relations,  City  University  of  New  York;  Stan- 
lev  Hoffmann,  Prof.  International  Law,  Har- 
vard University;  Saul  H.  Mendlovitz,  Prof. 
International  Law,  Rutgers  University  School 
of  Law;  Wallace  McClure,  Prof.  International 
Law,  World  Rule  of  Law  Center,  Duke  Uni- 
versity; Richard  S.  Miller,  Prof.  International 
Law,  Ohio  State  University  College  of  Law; 
Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  Mlchelson  Distinguish- 
ed Service  Prof.  Political  Science  and  Modern 
History,  University  of  Chicago;  William  G. 
Rice,  Prof.  International  Law,  University  of 
Wisconsin  Law  School;  Qulncy  Wright,  Prof. 
International  Law,  University  of  Chicago; 
Rice  University. 
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Accords,  and  our  own  Constitution.  At  stake 
are  not  "legalUms". 

At  stake  are  the  norms  of  behavior  essen- 
tial for  world  order.  Therefore  our  govern- 
ment must,  we  plead,  conduct  Its  foreign 
relations  In  conformity  with  International 
law  We  have  requested  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  legality  of  UJ3.  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 
We  urge  your  support. 

Consonant  with  International  law,  and  In 
•uDPort  of  Secretary  General  U  Thant's  peace 
Dlan  we  urge  the  United  States  Government 
to  take   immediately   the   following  specific 

1.  Unconditional  termination  of  bombings 
in  North  Vietnam. 

2.  Cooperate  in  replacing  U.S.  mlUtary 
forces  with  personnel  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  which  is  legally  respon- 
sible for  supervising  the  execution  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Accords. 

3.  De-escalation  of  military  operations  In 
South  Vietnam  starting  With  the  cessation  of 
oifenslvo  operations. 

4.  Recognition  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  as  possessing  belligerent  status,  and 
hence  negotiating  status,  equal  to  that  of  the 

Saigon  regime.  ..^    v.    .     ♦ 

6.  Commitment  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of 
the  1954  Geneva  accords,  including  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  mlUtary  forces  and  the 
elimination  of  all  foreign  bases  In  South  and 
North  Vietnam  within  a  specified  period  of 
time. 

United  States  Intervention  in  Vietnam  con- 
stitutes a  series  of  violations  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  of  other  fundamental 
rules  of  International  law  governing  the  use 
of  force  In  international  relations. 

The  United  States  has  a  duty — embodied  In 
our  Constitution — to  abide  by  general  inter- 
national law  and  by  the  treaty  obligations  it 
baa  freely  and  sovereignly  accepted. 

In  the  nuclear  age,  the  survival  of  the 
United  Statee  and  the  world  requires  that  we 
become  again  a  nation  "of  laws  and  not  of 
men,"  as  truly  in  international  affairs  as  in 
domestio  life. 

Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  call  upon 
the  United  States  Government  to  cease  its 
present  conduct  and  to  heed  the  counsels  of 
restraint  prudently  built  into  international 
law  as  protection  against  the  ever-uiorsening 
scourge  of  vyar;  we  call  upon  the  United 
States  Congress  without  delay  to  exercise  its 
prerogatives  toward  these  ends;  and  we  call 
upon  fellow  Americans  and  men  and  women 
everywhere  to  support  this  effort  to  promote 
the  cause  of  peace. 


POINT  I — THI  UNILATSKAL  MIUTAHT  INTERVKN- 
TION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  VIETNAM 
VIOLATES  THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS. THE  CHARTER'S  EXCEPTIONAL  AU- 
THORIZATION OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND  COLLECTIVE 
SELF-DEFENSE  "IF  AN  ARMED  ATTACK  OCCURS 
AGAINST  A  MEMBER  OP  THE  UNITED  NATIONS" 
DOES  NOT  APPJiX  IN  THE  CASE  OF  VIETNAM 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Is  a 
treaty  that  specifically  obligates  the  United 
States  (1)  to  refrain  from  the  unilateral  use 
or  threat  of  force  in  International  relations 
(Article  2(4))  and  (2)  to  settle  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

The  Charter  creates  a  very  narrow  excep- 
tion to  the  broad  prohibition  of  unilateral 
force.  This  exception  (Article  51)  alarms  the 
"inherent  right  of  Individual  or  collective 
self-defense  If  an  armed  attack  occurs 
against  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations " 

The  Department  Brief  seizes  upon  the 
word  "Inherent"  to  argue  that  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
states  possessed  a  broad  right  of  self-defense; 
that  this  right  Is  not  diminished  by  Article 
51.  Hence,  It  argues,  the  exercise  of  this 
right  of  "collective  self-defense"  by  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  South  Vietnam  Is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Charter. 

This  contention  Is  fallacious  for  several 
reasons : 


i.  There  has  been  no  "armed  attack"  upon 

South    Vietnam   within   the   meaning   of 

Article  51  of  the  Charter 

The  question  crucial  for  world  order  is — 

What  kind  of  grievance  permits  a  state  to 

act  m  "self-defense"? 

The  right  of  self-defense  under  the  Char- 
ter exists  only  If  an  "armed  attack"  has  oc- 
curred.    The  language  of  Article  51  is  un- 
equivocal.  The  concrete  term  "armed  attack" 
was  deliberately  Introduced  Into  the  Charter 
to  eliminate  the  discretion  of  states  to  de- 
termine  for   themselves   the   scope   of   per- 
missible self-defense — that  is,   to  wage  war 
without  prior  U.N.  authorization.     A  claim 
for  self-defense  Is  permissible  only  "when 
the   necessity   for  action   is   instant,   over- 
whelming, and  leaving  no  choice  of  means, 
and  no  moment  for  deliberation."    This  defi- 
nition of  self-defense  was  stated  in  classic 
form  by  Secretary  of  State  Daniel  Webeter 
in  the  Caroline  Case,   (VII  Moore's  Digest 
of  International  Law,  919)  and  was  afBrmed 
in  the  Nuremberg  Judgment  and  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  at 
Its  nrst  Session.     Res.  95(1). 

The  State  Department  Memorandum  ac- 
knowledges that  a  specific  form  of  aggres- 
sion, namely,  an  "ormed  attack"  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  precedent  to  the  use  of  force 
in  self-defense,  and  that  a  mere  allegation 
of  Indirect  aggression  does  not  entitle  a  state 
to  wage  war  by  unilateral  discretion.  How- 
ever, the  Memorandum  blurs  the  essential 
distinction  between  the  broad  and  vague 
general  concept  of  aggression  and  the  narrow 
one  of  armed  attack.  Evidently  endeavoring 
to  Justify  the  U.S.'b  open  combat  actions 
against  North  Vietnam  and  in  South  Viet- 
nam which  started  on  February  7,  1965,  the 
State  Department  merely  alleges  the  occur- 
rence of  an  armed  attack  by  North  Vietnam 
"before  February  1965,"  without  providing  a 
convincing  demonstration  of  why  its  allega- 
tions about  the  gradual  Infiltration  of  North 
Vietnamese  guerrillas  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  In  support  of  the  Vletcong  Insurgency 
should  be  regarded  as  an  armed  attack. 

The  Department  Brief  quotes  selectively 
from  the  reports  of  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission  to  support  its  claims  of  sub- 
version and  infiltration  over  the  "years."  It 
fails,  however,  to  acknowledge  passages  in 
the  reports  of  the  ICC  that  criticize  the  for- 
bidden, and  progressively  increasing,  mili- 
tary build-up  of  South  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  that  commenced  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954. 
It  is  In  the  context  of  this  gradually  Increas- 
ing American  military  build-up  of  South 
Vietnam  and  American  military  presence  In 
South  Vietnam  that  one  must  assess  the  con- 
tention that  the  infiltration  of  40,000  North 
Vietnamese  between  1954  and  1965  should  be 
viewed  as  an  armed  attack. 

The  Department  Brief  itself  provides  the 
reasoning  with  which  to  reject  its  charge  of 
"armed    atUck"    by    North    Vietnam.     The 
long-smoldering  conditions  of  unrest,  sub- 
version  and   infiltration   In  South  Vietnam 
that  It  describes  Is  an  example  of  the  very 
opposite  of  an  emergency  demanding  im- 
mediate   response    "leaving    no    choice    of 
means,  and  no  moment  for  deliberation"  and 
Justifying    a    claim    of    self-defense.      The 
State   Department's   argument,   if   accepted, 
would  broaden  Article  51  far  beyond  either 
its  Intended  or  desirable  meaning.    Whereas 
the  Charter  limits  the  use  of  force,  by  uni- 
lateral decision  to  specific  emergencies  where 
there  is  no  time  to  seek  authorization  from 
the  Security  Council,  the  State  Department's 
doctrine  would  grant  all  states — and  even 
"entities"  which  are  not  sovereign  states — 
a  dangerous  and  virtually  unlimited  discre- 
tion to  decide  when   force   shall   be   used. 
This  is  in  clear  contrast  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Charter. 

The  Department  Brief  does  not  even  sus- 
tain Its  charge  of  Indirect  aggression.  It  Indi- 


cates that  prior  to  1964  the  "infiltrators" 
were  South  Vietnamese  that  had  previously 
moved  North  after  July  1954.  Moreover,  the 
lumping  together  of  "40,000  armed  and  un- 
armed guerrillas"  is  not  meaningful.  How 
can  an  unarmed  Vietnamese  who  moves 
from  one  zone  of  his  country  to  another  be 
classified  as  a  "guerrilla"  and  "Infiltrator", 
contributing  to  'armed  attack"?  Above  all, 
the  ImpUcatlon  that  by  1964  the  Southern 
Insurgents  had  been  reinforced  by  40,000 
guerrillas  from  the  North  Is  altogether  mis- 
leading; for  this  figure,  even  If  correct,  fails 
to  deduct  all  those  who  during  a  whole  dec- 
ade died,  became  incapacitated;  were  taken 
prisoners,  deserted,  or  simply  withdrew  from 
or  never  participated  In  the  Insurgency. 

The  Mansfield  Report  shows  that  before 
1965  infiltration  from  the  North,  "was  con- 
fined primarily  to  political  cadres  and  mili- 
tary leadership."  On  the  other  hand  It 
notes  that  by  1962,  "United  States  mlUtary 
advisers  and  service  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
totaled  approximately  10,000  men.  The  Re- 
port makes  plain  that  significant  armed  per- 
sonnel were  Introduced  from  the  North  only 
after  the  United  States  had  Intervened  when 
"total  collapse  of  the  Saigon  government's 
authority  appeared  Imminent  In  the  early 
months  of  1965."    It  states  (at  p.  1): 

"United  States  combat  troops  in  strength 
arrived  at  that  point  in  response  to  the  ap- 
peal of  the  Saigon  authorities.  The  Vlet- 
cong counter-response  was  to  Increase  their 
military  activity  with  forces  strengthened  by 
Intensified  local  recruitment  smd  infiltration 
of  regular  North  Vietnamese  troops.  With 
the  change  In  the  composition  of  the  oppos- 
ing forces  the  character  of  the  war  also 
changed  sharply."  The  Report  (p.  3)  un- 
derscores that  significant  forces  from  the 
North  followed  and  did  not  precede  the  di- 
rect Involvement  of  the  United  States. 

To  summarize  this  crucial  point — self-de- 
fense Is  legally  permissible  only  In  response 
to  a  particularly  grave.  Immediate  emer- 
gency— described  in  international  law  and 
the  Charter  as  "armed  attack."  The  kind 
of  force  allegedly  employed  by  North  Viet- 
nam in  South  Vietnam  cannot  appropriately 
be  regarded  as  an  "armed  attack"  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  51.  Therefore  a  claim  to 
act  in  self-defense  Is  unavailable  to  South 
Vietnam;  and,  a  fortiori,  unavailable  to  the 
United  States  as  an  ally  acting  in  collective 
self-defense. 


2.  The  United  States  failed  to  fulfill  its 
charter  obligation  to  seek  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion in  Vietnam 

The  State  Department  also  Ignores  the  ob- 
ligation under  the  Charter  to  seek  first  of  all 
a  peaceful  solution  by  any  method  of  the  dis- 
putant's own  choice,  within  or  outside  the 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations.  This  legal 
requirement  Is  elaborated  In  Article  33(1)  : 
"The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continuance 
of  which  Is  likely  to  endanger  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security, 
shall  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by  negotia- 
tion, enquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbi- 
tration, Judicial  settlement,  resort  to  regional 
agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other  peaceful 
means  of  their  own  choice." 

The  United  Statee  has  had  many  years 
within  which  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  Vietnam  situation.  Indeed,  a  report  pre- 
pared for  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee—"Peace  in  Vietnam" — discussing 
"The  Negotiation  Puzzle",  pt^nts  out  that  "a 
careful  reading  of  the  New  York  Times  shows 
that  the  United  States  has  rejected  no  fewer 
than  seven  efforts  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
war"  (p.  51) ,  citing  efforts  by  U  Thant,  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle,  Hanoi  and  others,  made  long 
before  the  United  States  embarked  upon  an 
active  combat  role  In  February,  1965. 

Ever  since  the  mld-1950'8  the  reports  of  the 
International  Control  Commission  contain 
many  ccanplalnts  about  South  Vietnam's  de- 
liberate and  systematic  sabotage  of  the  ma- 
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ctxlnery  created  by  the  Geneva  Accords  to 
prevent      dangerous      developments.      The 
United  States  has  done  little  to  dispel  the 
belief  that  it  has  favored  a  "military  solu- 
tion" to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 
3.  The  doctrine  of  "collective  self-defense" 
cannot  justify  the  United  States  military 
intervention    in   the  civil  war  in  South 
Vietnam 

If  the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam  is  a  civil 
war  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  is 
a  violation  of  the  undertaking,  fundamental 
In  International  law,  that  one  state  has  no 
right  to  Intervene  in  the  Internal  afTalrs  of 
other  countries. 

It  seems  most  correct  to  regard  the  present 
conflict  in  South  Vietnam  as  essentially  a 
civil  war  among,  what  James  Reston  has  de- 
scribed a  "tangle  of  competing  Individuals, 
regions,  religions  and  sects  .  .  .  [among]  a 
people  who  have  been  torn  apart  by  war  and 
dominated  and  exploited  by  Saigon  for  gen- 
erations." {New  York  Times,  April  3,  1966.) 
The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  silent 
or  the  subject  of  civil  war.  It  has  been 
generally  assumed,  however,  that  a  civil  war 
is  a  matter  essentially  within  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  a  state  (Article  2(7)),  and 
that  therefore  even  the  United  Nations  Is 
obliged  to  refrain  from  Intervening  unless 
the  civil  war  la  identified  by  a  competent 
organ  of  the  U.N.  as  a  threat  to  International 
peace.  Certainly  if  the  United  Nations  mvist 
stay  aloof  from  civil  wars,  then  it  is  even 
clearer  that  individual  states  are  likewise 
obliged  to  refrain  from  Interfering  In  civil 
wars.  The  weight  of  opinion  among  Inter- 
national lawyers  lays  stress  upon  a  duty  of 
non-intervention  in  ongoing  civil  wars. 

Even  if  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam 
are  accorded  the  status  of  separate  entitles 
in  International  law,  approximating  the 
status  of  independent  countries,  rather  than 
being  "temporary  zones"  of  a  single  country 
as  decreed  by  the  Geneva  Accords,  the  United 
States  may  not  respond  to  the  Intervention 
of  North  Vietnam  in  the  civil  war  In  the 
South  by  bombing  the  North.  There  Is  no 
legal  basis  for  an  outside  state  to  respond 
to  an  intervention  by  another  state  in  a 
civil  war  with  a  military  attack  on  the 
territory  of  the  Intervening  state.  Neither 
Germany  under  Hitler  nor  Italy  under  Mus- 
solini claimed  that  their  Intervention  in  be- 
half of  Franco  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
would  have  vindicated  their  use  of  military 
force  upon  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  state  Intervening  In  behalf  of  the  Loyallsta. 
Correspondingly,  the  Soviet  Union,  Interven- 
ing In  behalf  of  Spain's  legitimate  govern- 
ment, did  not  claim  any  right  to  use  military 
force  against  Germany  or  Italy.  It  is  sober- 
ing to  realize  that  if  the  United  States  was 
lawfully  entitled  to  bomb  North  Vietnam 
In  response  to  North  Vietnam's  Intervention 
In  the  Southern  civil  war,  then  North  Viet- 
nam or  any  of  Its  allies  would  have  been 
lawfully  entitled  to  bomb  the  United  States 
In  response  to  the  United  States'  much  more 
massive  Intervention  In  that  civil  war. 
4.  The  "request"  of  the  "Government"  of 
South  Vietnam  does  not  provide  a  legal 
basis  for  "collective  self-defense." 
The  evidence  shows  that  In  many  respects 
the  present  Saigon  regime.  Just  as  Its  prede- 
cessors since  1954,  Is  a  client  government  of 
the  United  States.  These  governments  seem 
to  have  been  Incapable  of  independent  ac- 
tion, as  regards  either  inviting  American 
assistance  or  requesting  modification  or 
termination  of  American  assistance.  Fur- 
thermore, these  regimes  have  been  unable  to 
act  on  behalf  of  their  people  or  even  to  rule 
effectively  the  territory  under  their  control. 
The  present  government  has  no  constitu- 
tional basis,  and  Is  Incapable  even  of  achiev- 
ing stability  on  Its  own  side  In  the  face  of 
the  emergency  represented  by  the  ongoing 
civil  war,  a  factor  that  normally  postpones 
protest  movement  until  the  civil  war  Is  set- 
tled.   The  recurring  protests  of  Buddhists, 


Catholics,  business  leaders,  students,  intel- 
lectuals, and  other  civilian  groups  in  South 
Vietnam  are  dramatic  evidence  of  the  tenu- 
ous existence  and  the  repressive  quality  of 
Premier  Ky's  regime. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam  the  Ky  government  would 
collapse.  In  what  sense,  then,  Is  such  a  re- 
gime sufficiently  constituted  as  a  government 
to  authorize  military  intervention  of  the 
.  United  States  on  its  own  behalf?  It  is  hardly 
comforting  to  rely  upon  the  Soviet  suppres- 
sion of  the  Nagy  uprising  of  1956  In  Hungary 
as  a  useful  precedent  td  support  what  the 
United  States  is  doing  la  Vietnam  on  a  far 
larger  and  sustained  scal^. 
5.  The   Korean   precedent   does   not   justify 

the  unilateral  intervention  of  the  United 

States  in  Vietnam 

The  State  Department's  reliance  upon  the 
Korean  precedent  to  sustain  "the  right  to 
organize  collective  defense"  Is  Inadequate  to 
establish  a  legal  basis  for  the  unilateral 
U.S.  military  intervention  in  Vietnam.  Gen- 
eral Ridgway,  among  otliers,  has  pointed  to 
some  of  the  Important  differences  between 
Korea  and  Vietnam  (Look  Magazine,  April  5, 
1966,  p.  82) : 

"In  South  Korea,  we  had  a  workable  gov- 
ernment .  .  .  We  acted  la  concert  with  many 
nations  and  had  been  deputized  by  the 
United  Nations  to  repel  the  aggressor  in  its 
name." 

In  Korea,  a  massive  invasion  (armed  at- 
tack) from  the  North  Ijad  occurred,  as  at- 
tested to  by  United  Nations  observers;  never- 
theless, the  United  States  did  not  claim  a 
right  of  "collective  self-<lefense"  on  behalf  of 
the  South  but  brought  the  case  before  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  and  there- 
after acted  in  the  name  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

POINT     n THE      MILITAR*      PRESENCE     OF     THE 

■UNITED     STATES     IN     VtHTNAM     VIOLATES     THE 
GENEVA  ACCORDS  OF  1954 

The  State  Department  claims  that  the  U.S. 
military  intervention  in  Vietnam  Is  compat- 
ible with  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and.  In 
fact.  Is  based  on  U.S.  assurances  made  at  the 
time  of  their  signing. 

The  Geneva  Conferenoe  dealt  with  the  sit- 
uation created  by  the  defeat  of  the  French  In 
their  8-year  war  against  the  Viet  Mlnh  for 
control  over  the  whole  of  Vietnam.  After 
the  battle  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  in  June  1954,  the 
Viet  Mlnh  occupied  the  major  part  of  the 
country  north  of  the  thirteenth  parallel. 
However,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  forces  to  the  north  of  the  seventeenth 
parallel  in  exchange  for  two  central  commit- 
ments: (1)  the  unconditional  promise  that 
all  foreign  military  forc«s  in  Vietnam  would 
be  removed,  and  (2)  that  within  two  years 
elections  would  be  held  under  International 
supervision  to  unify  the  country,  so  that  the 
temporary  division  of  Vietnam  into  a  north- 
ern and  southern  zone  would  end  by  July 
1956. 

The  United  States  pledged  on  July  21,  1954 
not  "to  disturb"  the  Geneva  Accords.  Article 
6  of  the  Pinal  Declaration  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  explicitly  stafted  that  the  military 
demarcation  line  is  provisional  and  shall  not 
in  any  way  be  interpreted  as  constituting  a 
polltlc.il  or  territorial  boundary. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  Hanoi 
initially  carried  out  the  central  provisions  of 
the  Accords  and  eschewted  violence  south  of 
the  seventeenth  parallel  because  it  expected 
to  Win  the  elections  and  did  not  wish  to 
alienate  those  whose  electoral  support  It 
sought.  (See,  e.g..  Fourth  Interim  Report 
of  the  International  Control  Commission, 
Vietnam  No.  3,  Command  Paper  9654  [1954] ) . 
Nevertheless,  on  July  16,  1955,  the  Diem  re- 
gime. With  United  Statet  backing,  announced 
that  It  would  not  participate  in  the  pre- 
scribed nation-wide  elections  and  would  not 
even  negotiate  with  Hanoi,  as  also  prescribed 
in  the  Accords,  about  their  modalities.  The 
fact  that  the  Accords  granted  Diem  a  full 
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year  (July  1955-July  1956)  to  demand  any 
safeguards  for  fair  elections  refutes  the  State 
Department's  assertion  that  Diem's  obstruc- 
tion of  the  central  provision  of  the  Geneva 
Settlement — reunification — was  Justified  be- 
cause the  elections  would  not  have  been  fair 
in  the  North. 

As  late  as  September  18,  1961,  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  (ICC)  insisted 
upon  compliance  with  the  obligation  to  hold 
elections  for  reunification.  In  a  Special  Re- 
port of  June  2, 1962,  the  ICC  declared  that  the 
United  States  "Increased  military  aid"  to 
South  Vietnam  and  that  the  United  States' 
"factual  military  alliance"  with  South  Viet- 
nam violated  the  Geneva  Agreement. 

POINT  III THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  NOT  COM- 
MITTED BY  THE  SEATO  TREATY  OB  OTHERWISE 
TO  INTERVENE   IN  VIETNAM 

The  State  Department's  claim  that  the 
United  States  military  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam is  in  fulfillment  of  its  obligation  under 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
is  untenable.  The  argument  is  a  late  dis- 
covery. SEATO  was  not  mentioned  In  the 
official  U.S.  announcements  in  February  1965, 
when  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  com- 
menced. In  March  1965,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, in  a  Memorandum  entitled  "Legal 
Basis  for  the  United  States  Actions  Against 
North  Vietnam,"  did  not  refer  to  SEATO. 
Neither  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  In  an  ad- 
dress on  Vietnam  before  the  American  So- 
ciety of  International  Law  in  April  1965,  nor 
President  Johnson,  in  a  statement  on  July 
28,  1965  explaining  "Why  We  Are  in  Viet- 
nam." made  any  reference  to  SEATO. 

In  fact,  the  SEATO  Treaty  does  not  en- 
large the  legal  basis  for  the  use  of  force  con- 
tained in  the  U.N.  Charter.  The  State  De- 
partment misleadingly  asserts  that  the 
Treaty's  Article  4(1)  creates  an  "obliga- 
tion ...  to  meet  the  common  danger  In  the 
event  of  armed  aggression".  The  term 
"armed  aggression"  is  not  contained  in  the 
Treaty.  Repeating  the  language  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  Article  4(1),  speaks  of  "aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack."  Since  an  armed 
attack  has  not  occurred,  SEATO  does  not  au- 
thorize defensive  action;  if  an  armed  attack 
had  occurred,  SEATO  would  be  redundant,  as 
the  use  of  force  would  be  permissible  under 
Article  51  of  the  Charter. 

In  the  event  of  an  "armed  attack"  the 
United  States  would  have  bad,  at  most,  the 
legal  right,  but  certainly  not  an  obligation, 
to  assist  South  Vietnam.  None  of  the  other 
SEATO  parties  regard  military  intervention 
in  Vietnam  as  legally  required  by  SEATO. 
On  the  contrary,  two  leading  members  of 
SEATO — Pakistan  and  Prance — have  publicly 
denounced  the  United  States'  role  In  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Article  4  (2)  of  the  SEATO  Treaty  makes 
clear  that  if  South  Vietnam  were  threatened 
"in  any  way  other  than  by  armed  attack," 
the  (SEATO)  parties  "shall  consult  immedi- 
ately in  order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  common  defense." 
And  Article  2  of  the  Treaty  makes  clear  that 
"subversive  activities  directed  from  without" 
does  not  constitute  "an  armed  attack,"  but 
call  for  consultation  by  the  treaty  members. 
Consultation  is  not  unilateral  military  assist- 
ance. Indeed,  the  Treaty  presupposes 
unanimous  agreement  among  the  other  seven 
partners  before  any  SEATO  power  would  be 
authorized  to  offer  military  support.  In  1964, 
the  unanimity  requirement  was  reinterpreted 
by  the  United  States  to  mean  that  "meas- 
ures" could  be  taken  In  the  absence  of  a  dis- 
senting vote  among  the  SEATO  partners. 

As  regards  "commitments"  of  former  Presi- 
dents, the  Department  Brief  fails  to  point 
out  that  President  Elsenhower  initially  of- 
fered limited  economic  aid  to  the  Diem 
regime  If  it  would  be  "prepcired  to  give  assur- 
ances as  to  the  standards  of  performance  it 
would  be  able  to  maintain  in  the  event  such 
aid  were  supplied,"  and  only  on  condition 
that  the  Anierican  "aid  will  be  met  by  per- 
formance on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
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m-tnam  in  undertaking  needed  reforms." 
(TV-oartment  of  State  BuUetln  XXXT,  No- 
i^^r  15,  1954,  pp.  73&-736).  President 
Eigenhower  has  stated  categorlcaUy  that  hla 
idminlstratlon  had  made  no  commitment  to 
south  Vietnam  "in  terms  of  military  sup- 
Bort  or  programs  whatsoever." 

President  Kennedy  insisted  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  "their  war"  and  promised  only 
eauipment  and  military  advisers.  His  view 
rf  the  United  States  Involvement  in  Vietnam 
vas  summed  up  in  the  statement  he  made  In 
September  1963: 

"In  the  final  analyses,  It's  their  war. 
They're  the  ones  who  have  to  win  or  lose  it. 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  ad- 
TiBere,  but  they  have  to  win  it,  the  people 
of  Vietnam." 

It  U  strange  legal  logic  retrospectively  to 
construe  these  carefully  guarded  offers  of 
limited  assistance  as  commitments  for  mili- 
tary intervention. 

POINT    IV THE     INTENSITY     AND    DESTRT7CT1VE- 

inSS  OP  UNITED  STATES  WARFARE  IN  VIETNAM 
B  CONTRARY  TO  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

The  intensity,  Indlscrlmlnateness,  and  de- 
structiveness  of  United  States  war  actions  in 
Vietnam  violate  basic  rules  of  warfare  that 
have  been  part  of  international  law  at  least 
since  the  formulation  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tions in  1907, 

These  actions  are  particularly  reprehen- 
sible so  far  as  North  Vietnam  Is  concerned. 
It  has  never  been  denied  that  the  United 
States  military  presence  vastly  exceeds  that 
of  the  North  In  South  Vietnam.  Under  the 
Geneva  Accords,  the  United  States  Is  not 
entitled  to  Introduce  military  personnel  and 
equipment  anywhere  in  Vietnam  (except 
man-for-man  and  piece-for-plece  replace- 
ments as  of  the  status  of  July  1954)  and 
much  less  to  participate  In  active  fighting 
In  that  country.  Even  If,  as  the  Department 
Brief  contends,  reprisal  cw  response  to  viola- 
tions of  the  Geneva  Acconis  by  North  Viet- 
nam were  Justified,  the  United  Statee  woiUd 
be  entitled  to  disregard  these  Accords  only  in 
proportion  to  their  disregard  by  North  Viet- 
nam. 

long  before  the  advent  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, it  was  a  basic  rule  of  international  law 
that  force  used  In  reprisal  must  be  propor- 
tional to  the  Illegal  provocation.  In  the 
leading  case  of  the  pre-Unlted  Nations  era 
on  the  subject  (the  Naulilaa  Incident.  In- 
volving the  shelling  of  Portuguese  forts  by 
Germany  In  1914),  a  German-Portuguese 
Mixed  Tribunal  emphasized  that  reprlsala 
"are  limited  by  considerations  of  hvmuinlty 
and  good  faith";  and  more  generally,  that, 
"One  should  certainly  consider  as  excessive, 
and  therefore  lUeg^,  reprisals  out  of  all  pro- 
portion with  the  act  which  motivated  them." 
Bombing  North  Vietnam,  as  of  February, 
1965,  In  alleged  reprisal  for  Vletcong  attacks 
on  two  American  alrbases  in  South  Vietnam, 
certainly  seems  to  flaunt  this  rule  of  pro- 
portionality. 

POINT  V — UNITED  STATES  ACTIONS  IN  VIETNAM 
VIOLATE  TREATIES  WHICH  ARE  PART  OP  THE 
SUPREME  LAW  OF  THE  LAND,  AND  HENCE  VIO- 
LATE THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION 

Since  United  States  actions  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  North  Vietnam  violate  treaties  to 
which  the  United  States  has  become  a  party 
by  ratification  pursuant  to  the  Constitution, 
they  violate  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land. 
No  branch  of  the  Government,  alone  or  to- 
gether, may,  under  the  Constitution,  author- 
ize actions  In  violation  of  treaties  or  delegate 
power  to  do  so.  There  Is  no  Constitutional 
authority  to  violate  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  a  treaty  of  which  the  United  States 
was  a  principal  architect,  which  embodies 
the  conscience  of  mankind,  and  which  Is 
legally  binding  on  all  ita  members. 

The  reliance  of  the  Department  Brief  upon 
alleged  past  precedents  as  applicable  to  the 
Vietnam  sltvialion  la  wholly  unfoimded.  aod 
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the  assertion  that,  since  1789,  Presidents 
have  at  least  125  times  ordered  "armed  forces 
to  take  action  or  maintain  positions  without 
prior  Congressional  authorization"  Is  mis- 
leading. None  of  these  Incidents,  except  pos- 
sibly the  Korean  conflllct.  Involved  U.S.  war 
actions  comparable  in  magnitude  to  those  in 
Vietnam.  None  Involved  the  dispatch  of  mil- 
itary forces  for  combat  to  a  territory  from 
which,  by  solemn  International  compact,  for- 
eign military  personnel,  foreign  equipment, 
and  foreign  bases  were  to  be  excluded.  More- 
over, most  of  these  Instances  were  the  prod- 
uct of  "gunboat  diplomacy"  undertaken  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  Charter  limited  the 
permissible  use  of  force  under  International 
law  to  self-defense  against  an  armed  attack. 
The  Korean  precedent  is  especially  Inap- 
posite, as  President  Truman's  actions  were 
authorized  by  a  Security  Council  Resolution, 
and  were  not  unilaterally  undertaken  as  are 
the  actions  In  Vietnam. 

We  petition  the  Congress  to  adopt  the 
council's  5  point  program  and  thus,  by  ad- 
hering to  the  precepts  of  International  law, 
help  to  bring  peace  to  our  country  and  to 
Vietnam. 

The  signers  of  this  statement  agree  with 
its  general  tenor  and  conclusions,  although 
not  necessarily  with  every  formulation  that 
it  contains.  Names  of  Institutions  are  listed 
for  Identification  only. 

Lawyers    CoMMmzE    on    American 
Policy  Towards  Vietnam, 

William  L.  Standard,  Chairman, 

Carey  McWilliams,  Vice  Chairman. 

Joseph  H.  Crown,  Secretary -Treasurer. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  16,  1967] 

Bombing   Halt   Urged   by   463   on  Tale 

Faculty 

New  Haven,  January  15.— A  letter  signed  by 
462  members  of  the  Tale  University  faculty 
was  mailed  last  night  to  President  Johnson 
urging  "most  respectfully"  that  the  United 
States  "declare  an  unconditional  halt  to  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam." 

The  letter,  which  circulated  among  Yale 
faculty  members  during  the  week.  Included 
signatures  by  15  department  chairmen,  the 
university  chaplain,  the  university  librarian 
and  the  deans  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine, 
Law,  Divinity,  Nursing  and  Drama. 

Tyiied  in  four  paragraphs,  the  letter  Iden- 
tified the  signers  as  "members  of  the  Tale 
faculty,"  but  a  spokesman  for  the  signers 
said  they  "by  no  means  purport  to  represent 
the  position  of  the  university."  The  signers 
were  listed  In  alphabetical  order,  without 
rank  or  department. 

TEST  OF  LEi'iaR 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows : 

"The  signers  of  this  letter,  members  of  the 
Tale  faculty,  write  to  urge  most  respectfully 
that  you  declare  an  unconditional  halt  to 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

"We  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  this  de- 
cision entails  for  you.  We  recognize  that 
you  must  assess  Important  military  and  po- 
litical risks  before  you  can  make  such  a 
move. 

"But  we  believe  we  speak  for  men  of  good- 
will everywhere  in  the  world  when  we  urge 
you  to  consider  that  now  the  potential  ben- 
efits outweigh  the  risks,  and  that  the  gam- 
ble is  a  necessary  one. 

"We  are  very  much  strengthened  in  this 
view  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  days,  par- 
ticularly U  Thant's  growing  conviction  that 
the  cessation  of  bombing  Is  the  necessary  key 
to  the  opening  of  peace  talks,  and  Pham  Van 
Dong's  interview  with  Harrison  Salisbury  In 
which  a  new  flexibility  seems  to  have  been 
indicated. 

"We  know  that  you  are  as  anxious  for 
peace  as  the  rest  of  us  and  we  fervently  hope 
you'll  agree  that  the  cessation  of  bombing  is 
now  essential  for  the  achievement  of  that 
peace." 


Mr.  Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  was  reported  on  Jan.  4  to  have  com- 
pleted two  weeks  of  Intensive  secret  diplo- 
macy. He  was  r^wrted  as  having  hopes, 
based  on  what  were  described  as  hard  fact,  of 
a  positive  response  from  North  Vietnam  to 
negotiations  If  the  United  States  uncondi- 
tionally ended  the  bombing. 

QUOTE  BY  DONG 

In  that  same  day's  editions  of  The  New 
York  Times,  Harrison  Salisbury,  an  assistant 
managing  editor  of  The  Times,  quoted  Pre- 
mier Dong  as  having  said  In  an  Interview  in 
Hanoi. 

"The  moment  the  United  States  puts  an 
end  to  the  war,  we  will  respect  each  other 
and  settle  every  question." 

The  signers  of  the  letter  Included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Prof.  Paul  Weiss  of  the  philosophy  depart- 
ment and  copresident  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Association. 

Prof.  Robert  A.  Dabl  of  the  political  science 
department  and  president  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association. 

Prof.  Samuel  Rltvo  of  the  paychlatry  de- 
partment and  president  of  the  Am^can 
Psychoanalytic   Association. 

William  S.  Coffin  Jr.,  university  chaplain. 
Dr.  Vernon  W.  Llppard,  dean  of  the  Tale 
Medical  School. 

Louis  H.  PoUak,  dean  of  the  Yale  Law 
School. 

Robert  C.  Johnson,  dean  of  the  Tale  Divin- 
ity School. 

Mrs.  Florence  S.  Wald,  dean  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Nursing. 

Robert  S.  Bnmsteln,  dean  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Drama. 

Prof.  John  Morton  Blum,  history  depart- 
ment chairman. 

Prof.  George  A.  Scbrader  Jr.,  philosophy 
department  chairman. 

Roy  A.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  East  and  South  Asian  languages. 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Redllch.  psychiatry  depart- 
ment chairman. 

Dr.  Philip  K.  Bondy,  chairman  of  the  in- 
ternal medicine  department. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Cook,  pediatrics  department 
chairman. 

Dr.  Carlton  C.  Hunt,  physiology  depart- 
ment chairman. 

Prof,  Nathan  Jacobeon,  mathematics  de- 
partment chairman. 

Prof.  Maynard  Mack,  Knglish  department 
chairman. 

Prof.  Victor  Erllch,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  Slavic  languages  and  literature. 
Associate  Prof.  Robert  L.  Herbert,  chair- 
man of  the  art  history  department. 

Prof.  Jack  Tworkov,  art  department  chair- 
man. 

Prof.  John  Rodgers,  geology  department 
chairman  and  editor  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Science. 

Prof.  Christopher  Tunnard,  acting  chair- 
man of  the  city  planning  department. 

Prof.  EMc  A.  Havelock,  classics  department 
chairman. 

[From  Progressive,  January  19671 

RETREAT  AT  HOME 

Two  news  reports  In  the  last  weeks  of  1B66 
Illuminated  the  road  the  United  Statee  can 
be  expected  to  travel  in  1967.  The  first  was 
the  announcement  by  President  Johnson 
that  he  was  canceling  or  deferring  $6.3  bil- 
lion worth  of  domestic  programs  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  The  second  was  the  dis- 
closure by  the  Chief  Executive  that  the  war 
In  Vietnam  will  require— and  get— in  the 
current  fiscal  year  $9  to  $10  bilUon  more  than 
was  estimated  last  January. 

Eiven  before  It  was  known  precisely  where 
the  axe  would  fall  on  needed  programs  at 
home,  it  had  become  clear  that  the  first 
casualty  of  the  distorted  emphasis  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam  would  be  "the  other  war" — 
the  war  on  poverty  here  in  the  United  States. 
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On  Biarcli  16,  1964,  President  Johnson  sent 
a  memorable  message  to  Congress  summon- 
ing It  to  Join  blm  In  declaring  war  on  pov- 
erty. This  challenge,  he  declared,  is  the 
••great  unfinished  work"  of  "the  richest  and 
most  fortunate  nation  In  the  history  of  the 
world."  Between  thirty  and  forty  million 
Americans — one  fifth  of  the  nation — ^he  told 
Congress  and  the  country,  still  live  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  subsistence  with  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  break  out  of  their  hopeless 
plight. 

"This  program,"  the  President  emphasized, 
"Is  much  more  than  a  beginning.  Bather 
It  is  a  commitment.  It  is  a  total  commit- 
ment by  this  President  and  this  Congress, 
and  this  nation,  to  piusue  victory  over  the 
most  ancient  of  mankind's  enemies."  (Em- 
phaala  added.) 

Now,  less  than  three  years  later,  the  "total 
commitment"  has  become  a  tragic  retreat. 
It  started  early  In  1966  when  President  John- 
son proposed  to  appropriate  little  more  than 
half  the  amount  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportiuilty,  which  administers  the  war  on 
poverty,  had  hoped  to  get.  "Because  of  Viet- 
nam, we  cannot  do  all  that  we  should  or  all 
that  we  wovUd  Uke  to,"  said  Sargent  Shrlver, 
director  of  the  OEO,  In  the  philosophical 
language  of  a  loyal  member  of  the  Adminis- 
tration team. 

The  next  backward  step  came  In  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  Klghty-nlnth  Congress 
last  fall  when  that  body  cut  the  President's 
modest  request  and  seriously  dUuted  the 
community  action  program,  which  Is  the 
heart  of  the  anti-poverty  program.  During 
the  struggle  on  Capitol  HUl,  President  John- 
son seemed  Indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the 
vital  appropriation  and  made  no  effort  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  embattle  OEO. 

The  results  of  Congressional  action  amd 
White  House  neglect  were  recently  revealed 
to  the  nation  by  Shriver,  whose  team  spirit 
wilted  understandably  under  the  Impact  of 
the  blow  from  some  members  of  the  team. 

"Congressional  action  has  curtailed  the 
war  on  poverty  In  1,000  communities  ...  for 
fiscal  1967,"  he  said.  "And  hundreds  of  ad- 
ditional communities,  especially  In  rural 
America,  will  be  unable  to  Join  the  battle. 
"The  poor  will  feel  they  have  been  short- 
changed. They  wUl  feel  they  have  been  dou- 
ble-crossed. The  poor  will  feel  that  democ- 
racy is  only  for  the  rich.  The  Impact  will 
be  especially  harsh  on  those  cities  which 
were  able  to  organize  themselves  early  and 
which  now  have  successful,  ongoing  pro- 
grams." 

Shriver  had  hardly  finished  his  unprec- 
edented expression  of  dismay  over  the  crip- 
pling blows  struck  by  Congress  when  the 
axe  fell  again,  nils  time  It  was  wielded  in 
person  by  the  architect  of  the  "total  com- 
mitment" to  wage  war  on  poverty.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  announced  that  the  twice  re- 
duced budget  of  OEO  would  be  further 
reduced  for  this  fiscal  year.  He  ordered  a 
$32  million  program  reduction  and  "defer- 
ment" of  an  additional  $100  million. 

This  hacking  away  at  the  only-too-mod- 
est appropriation  for  the  war  on  poverty  is 
all  the  more  tragic  because  it  comes  even 
before  new,  and  presumably  more  conserva- 
tive. Congress  convenes.  Certainly  if  the 
Administration  itself  reneges  on  its  commit- 
ments to  OBO,  it  can  hardly  hope  for  en- 
lightened funding  of  the  program  from  the 
coalition  of  conservative  Republicans  and 
Dixie  Democrats  that  hopes  to  rule  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  next 
two  ysan. 

Nobody  contends,  as  far  as  we  know,  that 
the  war  on  poverty  is  a  perfect  operation. 
The  original  legislation  was  faulty  in  some 
respects.  Its  administrators  have  made  mis- 
takes, some  sertotis.  But  the  program  de- 
serves a  f&r  better  fate  than  starvation  by 
degrees.  It  deserves  a  chance  to  prove  it- 
self, and  this  It  has  not  had.  Cimsldertng  Its 
brief  existence  and  pitifully  Inadequate 
funds.  It  must  be  reckoned  a  significantly 
hopeful  beginning — If  for  no  other  reason 


than  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  serious  at- 
tempt by  our  government  to  make  available 
to  the  poor  something  more  hopeful  and 
meaningful  than  a  permanent  welfare  check. 
The  cut  in  funds  for  the  war  on  poverty 
at  the  very  moment  that  the  Administration 
is  planning  to  demand  billions  more  for  the 
endless  war  In  Vietnam  reminds  us  that  it 
was  less  than  a  year  ago  that  Mr.  Johnson 
assured  the  nation  no  such  choice  between 
guns  and  butter  would  be  necessary — and 
If  by  any  chance  It  weee,  it  would  not  be  the 
poor  who  were  sacrificed- 

"This  nation  Is  mighty  enough,"  the  Presi- 
dent asserted  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage last  January,  "Its  society  is  healthy 
enough,  its  people  are  strong  enough  to  pur- 
sue our  goal  In  the  rest  of  the  world  while 
still  building  a  Great  Society  here  at  home." 
He  scolded  those  who  demanded  more  guns 
and  less  butter.  "Whom  will  they  sacrifice?" 
the  President  asked.  "Will  they  sacrifice  .  .  . 
opportvmlty  for  the  distressed  .  .  .  the  hope 
of  our  poor?  ...  In  the  name  of  Justice,  let 
them  call  for  the  confrlbutlon  of  those  who 
live  In  the  fullness  of  our  blessing,  rather 
than  strip  It  from  the  hands  of  those  In 
need." 

The  harsh  realities  of  January,  1967, 
stand  In  dismal  contrast  to  the  stirring  rhe- 
toric of  January,  1966.  The  leader  who  cried 
out  against  sacrificing  "the  hope  of  our 
poor"  seems  bent  on  doing  precisely  that 
as  he  beoomes  obsessively  Involved  In  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  ignores  the  other  war 
at  home. 

Unless  Mr.  Johnson  reverses  his  present 
role,  unless,  as  Washington  columnist 
Charles  Bartlett  put  it,  "he  wraps  a  strong, 
protective  arm  aroxicd"  the  anti-poverty 
program,  it  will  be  starved  by  budget  reduc- 
tions and  devoured  by  its  enemies  In  the 
new  Congress. 

The  President,  It  saems  to  us,  should  not 
only  stop  his  post-election  pursuit  of  con- 
sensus with  the  conservative,  penny-pinch- 
ing, budget-slashing  Dlrksen-Ford  leadership 
in  the  Republican  camp.  He  should  also 
reread  and  rediscover — and  perhaps  believe 
again — the  eloquent  appeals  to  build  the 
Great  Society  which  only  yesterday  domi- 
nated his  finest  speeckes.  If  he  does  this,  he 
will  come  out  fighting  as  the  new  Congress 
convenes — fighting  tot  the  social  programs  he 
has  Insisted  he  bellerves  in  but  has  lately 
placed  In  the  greatest  peril.  If  he  chooses 
the  other  course — collaboration  and  com- 
promise with  the  conservative  Republican 
leadership  in  its  commitment  to  a  false  econ- 
omy— Mr.  Johnson,  we  believe,  will  destroy 
the  all-too-fraglle  foundations  of  his  Great 
Society  and  place  his  own  political  future 
in  even  graver  JeopEutiy  than  It  Is  now. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  DELIVERED 
BY  DR.  PAUL  W.  COOK,  JR.,  lOTH 
PRESIDENT  OP  WABASH  COLLEGE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1966,  Dr.  Paul  W.  Cook,  Jr.,  was 
inaugurated  as  the  10th  president  of 
Wabash  College.  Although  this  out- 
standing liberal  arts  college,  which  is 
located  in  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  was 
founded  in  1832,  during  the  first  134 
years  of  its  existence  only  nine  persons 
had  served  it  aa  president. 

For  more  than  a  century  Wabash  has 
been  recognized  ae  one  of  the  leading 
undergraduate  Institutions  of  its  type  in 
the  Nation.  Although  comparatively 
small  in  size,  this  private  liberal  arts 
college  has  always  strlved  to  provide  the 
highest  quality  education  possible  for  its 
all-male  student  body.  In  recent  years 
sizable  financial  support  from  private 
foundations,  alunlnl  and  friends,  has 
enabled  it  to  attract  eminent  scholars  to 
its   faculty,    to    aonstruct   new,   more 


modem  facilities,  to  revise  and  expert- 
ment  with  Its  curriculum,  and  to  great^ 
expand  its  scholarship  and  financial  aid 
programs.  Wabash  College  has  been 
rightly  proud  of  its  devoted  faculty,  its 
excellent  study  body,  and  its  distin- 
guished aliminl. 

At  his  inauguration,  Dr.  Cook  spoke 
eloquently  about  the  role  of  and  pros- 
pects for  the  small,  independent  college 
in  the  United  States.  His  analysis  of  the 
problems  to  be  faced  by  and  the  values 
to  be  f ovmd  in  Institutions  of  this  type  Is 
worthy  of  widespread  attention.  In  view 
of  its  significance  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  Dr.  Cook's  inauerural  address 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Dr.  Pattl  W.  Cook,  Jr.,  on  tbx 
Occasion  or  His  Inaitcttration  as  thz 
10th  President  or  Wabash  College,  Craw- 
roRosviLLB,  Ind.,  December  3,  1966 
Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Faculty,  Honored  Guests — Thank 
you  for  your  kind  and  Inspiring  words.  I 
accept  your  charge  with  total  personal  com- 
mitment: that  Is  easy,  it  envelops  me,  I 
could  not  do  otherwise.  I  also  accept  with 
complete  intellectual  conviction  the  Idea 
that  Wabash  College  wlU  prosper,  will  grow 
In  significance  and  reputation,  and  will  come 
to  be  more  cherished  not  only  by  its  Immedi- 
ate family  but  by  all  who  benefit  from  its 
being  what  It  is.  This  Is  not  to  forecast 
that  I  wUl  be  a  great  president,  but  to  reply 
to  those  who,  noting  that  I  am  forty  years 
old,  might  say  that  I  was  to  be  the  "tenth 
and  last  president  of  Wabash  CoUege." 

There  are  many  thoughtful  people  who  say 
the  private  liberal  arts  coUeges,  with  only 
a  few  exceptions,  will  not  survive  my  genera- 
tion. Some  say  that,  with  our  limited  cur- 
rtctUa,  we  will  not  be  able  to  attract  good 
students,  an  idea  which  no  facts  that  I  have 
seen  will  support.  The  best  students  are  too 
smart  for  that;  they  want  to  go  to  the  school 
that  offers  the  best  total  experience,  so  long 
as  they  are  convinced  their  education  will 
not  suffer. 

Their  education  will  not  suffer,  though 
these  same  people  may  say  a  small  college 
cannot  offer  a  quality  education.  Perhaps 
they  don't  know  that  we  can  start  a  student 
as  high  as  his  Advanced  Placement  scores 
permit  and  can  let  him  run  as  far  as  he  can 
go.  If  a  program  needs  tailoring  to  meet  an 
exceptional  need,  in  a  good  small  college  It 
Just  happens  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 
If  they  looked  at  a  Wabash  graduating  class. 
they  would  see  many  who  came  as  students 
and  are  leaving  as  respected  associates,  hav- 
ing acquired  a  great  many  things  other  than 
their  specialty  along  the  way. 

Some  say  we  won't  be  able  to  attract  and 
hold  good  faculty.  Perhaps  they  cannot 
Imagine  a  faculty  of  scholarly  distinction 
that  Is  also  devoted  to  a  school;  they  should 
meet  the  Wabctsh  faculty. 

What  the  f  acvQty  question  bolls  down  to  Is 
a  (}uestlon  of  resources,  since  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  sacrifice  a  professor  can  Impose  upon 
his  family  in  order  to  work  where  his  satis- 
factions are  greatest.  On  the  question  of 
resources,  Wabash  has  been  much  blessed. 
PtoUowlng  World  War  II,  which  for  Wabash 
was  simply  an  extension  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, our  Board  of  Trustees  acted  with 
raw  courage  and  the  confidence  that  a  ]oh 
weU  done  would  find  support.  The  Job  vu 
well  done,  the  support  was  forthcoming,  and 
through  the  years,  pure  nerve  could  yield 
somewhat  to  reasoned  expectation  and  con- 
scious planning,  with  the  result  that  our 
plant  is  nearly  complete  and  our  academic 
programs  are  strong.  I  hope  those  who  took 
part  In  this  great  venture  feel  in  their  hearts 
the  satisfaction  they  have  so  amply  earned. 
Despite  our  many  blessings  and  our  rela- 
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tive  strength,  let  there  be  no  doubt  that  these 
are  extremely  competitive  and  difficult  times 
for  all  private  ooUegee,  including  Wabash, 
/m  of  them,  and  especially  those  west  of  the 
Appalaclilans,  are  caught  between  the  ham- 
mer of  the  low  charges  at  state  schools  and 
the  anvU  of  costs  that  are  rising  faster  than 
family  incomes.  The  inundation  of  students 
ts  the  root  of  the  problem,  since  it  has  caiised 
a  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  which  will 
persist  through  the  next  decade.  Since  the 
private  colleges  traditionally  hope  to  keep  the 
ratio  of  students  to  faculty  relatively  low,  the 
presstire  on  them  will  be  relatively  high. 

Programs  aimed  at  helping  serve  all  too 
often  to  make  matters  far  worse  for  the  col- 
leges rather  than  better.  Since  the  supply  of 
teachers  is  limited,  a  great  deal  of  the  money 
IB  simply  directed  toward  moving  pe<^le 
doing  the  stune  sort  of  work  from  one  insti- 
tution and  grant  to  another,  or  from  teaching 
into  research,  or  from  undergraduate  teach- 
ing Into  graduate  schools.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  the  government  has  entered  into 
competition  with  Itself,  causing  a  tight  little 
Inflationary  spiral,  and  producing  unintended 
consequences.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  better 
time  to  be  a  professor  than  to  be  a  president. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  malice  In  anyone's 
heart,  but  my  lawyer  friends  tell  me  that 
the  word  "Intent"  refers  not  to  a  state  of 
mind  but  to  the  logical  consequences  of  a 
course  of  action.  Certainly  an  organization 
U  presumed  to  have  intended  the  results  that 
its  actions  produce.  In  that  sense  of  the 
word,  we  must  conclude  that  there  are  mas- 
sive forces  at  work  In  American  society  that 
intend  to  put  the  small  private  coUeges  out 
of  business.  If  that  puts  the  mattw  perhaps 
too  strongly,  I  hope  that  it  U  at  least  and  at 
last  clear. 

We  are  entering  a  decisive  decade  for  pri- 
vate education  In  general  and  Wabash  In  par- 
ticular. It  Is  the  world  of  Alice  and  the 
White  Queen,  where  we  wiU  have  to  run 
faster  than  ever  before  simply  to  stay  where 
we  are,  and  to  stay  where  we  are  Is  not  good 
enough. 

For  me  and  for  Wabash,  this  is  more  a 
matter  of  concern  than  outright  worry.  It 
vexes  and  challenges,  but  does  not  produce 
pessimism  t»  despair.  One  major  reason  is 
that  the  men  of  Wabash  have  never  quit 
fighting  yet,  they  have  never  run  from  any 
competition.  Just  as  in  darker  days  in  our 
history,  they  and  others  wUl  see  the  value  of 
an  institution  that  not  only  does  Its  educa- 
tional Job  well  but  produces  such  spirit. 
When  devotion  and  dedication  are  mixed 
together  with  quaUty,  most  people  know  that 
there  is  something  there  that  is  worthy  of 
support.  I  unfortunately  cannot  answer  for 
all  small  colleges,  for  each  must  find  its  own 
way.  For  Wabash,  however,  there  will  be  an 
answer. 

But,  why?  What  is  the  genius  of  the  place 
that  generates  for  it  the  determination,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  will,  and,  I  am  convinced, 
the  ability  not  merely  to  survive  a  hazardous 
future,  but  to  shine  more  brightly  than  ever 
before? 

One  answer  is  its  history.  We  celebrate 
December  3  as  Founders  Day,  for  it  waa  134 
years  ago  today  that  Wabash  had  its  begin- 
nings as  an  expression  of  faith  in  education 
held  by  men  of  faith  In  God.  Ciulously, 
though  Presbyterian  through  and  through,  it 
was  not  church  related.  The  yotmg  State  of 
Indiana  apparently  feared  the  combining  of 
secular  and  reUgious  institutions;  perhaps 
Hanover,  founded  some  five  years  before,  pre- 
sented something  of  a  menace  at  the  time. 
80  from  Its  earUest  beginnings,  Wabash  was 
as  much  on  Its  own  as  any  college  could  be, 
which  meant  it  drew  its  support  only  from 
those  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  it  and 
had  made  a  personal  commitment  to  it. 

Wabash  has  always  been  blessed  by  a  com- 
mitted and  informed  community  of  teachers, 
students  and  friends  dedicated  to  its  excel- 
lence, through  the  happy  accident  of  history 
which  left  it  orphaned  with  no  other  re- 
■ources  and  no  other  masters.     It  gained 


from  what  it  lacked,  because  Its  support.  Its 
leadership  and  its  distinctive  character  from 
the  beginning  were  wholly  derived  from  the 
personal  conviction  that  It  was  Important 
for  Itself,  that  It  must  be  preserved  and 
cherished,  and  that  to  serve  it  was  an  act 
of  service  to  a  society  that  needed  it.  Wa- 
bash does  not  hold  and  has  never  held  the 
idea  that  a  private  coUege  was  a  place  of 
sanctuary  for  a  privileged  class.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  now  what  it  has  always 
been,  a  coUege  dedicated  to  serving  society 
through  the  good  that  young  men  of  char- 
acter and  high  aspirations  and  ablUttes  can 
do.  We  do  not  exist  simply  to  broaden  our 
students'  opportunities  or  to  reward  their 
special  graces.  We  exist  to  secure  from  them 
their  best,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  future  of  their  world. 

This  ethic,  Infiised  Into  faculty  and  stu- 
dents alike,  produced  early  what  seems  to 
be  stUl  the  coUege's  outstanding  character- 
istic— a  spirited,  bullheaded,  proud,  indeed 
occasionally  arrogant  insistence  on  its  own 
integrity,  worth  and  independence.  Wabash 
Is,  and  has  always  been  in  the  eyes  of  those 
associated  with  it,  a  unique  and  important 
agency  for  the  service  of  a  high  calling,  an 
end  beyond  one's  self. 

Social  psychologists  would  undoubtedly 
add  a  number  of  other  things  that  act  to 
buUd  distinctive  spirit  of  the  College.  Men's 
colleges  for  a  number  of  complex  reasons 
seem  to  breed  this  outlook.  Also,  any  in- 
stitution prospering  In  active  competition  on 
all  fronts  with  bigger,  better  publicized,  and 
In  many  ways  more  powerful  rivals  tends  to 
exhibit  the  same  characteristics.  Lastly  we 
cannot  forget  the  Imprint  of  great  Individual 
personalities,  dedicated  men,  so  numerous 
that  none  can  be  mentioned  without  slight- 
ing many;  however,  I  am  sure  all  of  them 
would  want  me  to  say  that  Wabash  shaped 
them  as  much  as  they  shaped  it. 

So  we  have  dedication  and  a  high  p\ir- 
pose;  is  that  enough?  Does  cold  reason  say 
that  a  college  that  admits  250  freshmen  In  a 
country  whose  colleges  and  unlvernltles  ad- 
mit 1.5  million  can't  amount  to  enough  to 
be  worth  the  trouble  it  will  take? 

It  can  be  significant  and  Indeed  the 
chances  of  significance  would  decline  If 
Wabash  or  the  other  small  colleges  were  to 
get  substantially  larger.  We  must  work  hard 
to  stay  small,  work  hard  because  it  is  more 
difficult  to  do  that  than  to  grow.  I  base 
my  belief  in  our  significance  on  a  belief  In 
the  leverage  of  leadership,  the  belief  that  a 
few  Individuals  of  character,  with  a  sense  of 
dedication  and  responsibility  and  armed 
with  an  education  of  highest  quality  can 
have  immense  impact.  Similarly,  I  believe 
that  a  college  that  leads,  that  holds  to  a 
sound  principle  and  sets  an  example,  can 
have  significance  far  beyond  Its  size.  Fi- 
nally, I  conclude,  and  this  from  eleven  years' 
experience  being  charged  with  the  Job  of 
training  men  for  responsible  leadership,  that 
the  historic  mission  of  the  liberal  arts  col- 
leges, that  of  training  responsible  leaders 
and  developing  men  of  character,  has  Its 
greatest  chance  of  success  In  smaU  college 
setting. 

There  Is  so  much  that  is  obvious  here  that 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  It  Is  so  often  for- 
gotten. Perhaps  people  worry  so  much  about 
the  minutes  when  a  student  may  be  acting 
like  an  Irresponsible  boy  that  they  forget 
the  weeks  and  months  when  he  is  acting  Uke 
a  mature  and  dedicated  man.  I  Icnow  many 
people  worry  far  too  much  about  what  is 
said  to  students  and  have  far  too  much  con- 
fidence in  its  effectiveness  for  good  or  evil. 
There  are  many  finer  points,  but  the  basic 
truth  is  simple.  Men  develop  a  sense  of 
reeponslbUlty  when  they  are  required  by 
their  situation  to  bear  responsibility.  They 
acquire  character  when  they  are  placed  In 
situations  that  require  character  of  them. 
They  learn  organization  and  leadership  when 
they  are  in  situations  where  they  must  or- 
ganize and  lead,  not  when  they  sit  and  listen 
to   leaders   paraded   before   them   for   their 


l>ene&t.  They  acquire  moral  values  when 
they  learn  that  they  cannot  Uve  effective 
lives  without  them. 

Of  course,  the  educational  programs  must 
refiect  these  truths,  but  that  Is  only  the  be- 
ginning.    At  Wabash,  as  at  similar  schools, 
there   Is   no  mass,   no  student   proletariat, 
where  they  can  sink  or  must  be  sunk  in 
anonymity.    There   are   more   positions   re- 
quiring   responsible    student    participation 
than  there  are  students;  they  must  double 
up  and  accept  more  than  one.     The  pressures 
to  participate  on  the  young  man  who  is  aca- 
demicaUy   only   average   or   below   Is   many 
times   that   In   larger   schools,   which    after 
all  still  have  only  one  newQ>c4>er,  one  na- 
tional debate  team,  one  glee  club,  one  band, 
one  intercollegiate  team  in  each  sport,  one 
theater  group,  and  so  forth,  and  increasingly 
fewer  opportunities  to  take  part  in  student 
government  or  in   the  leadership  of  small 
scale,  autonomous  living  units  which  have 
in^jortant  social  and,  at  least  here,  educa- 
tlonaJ  functions.     Our  relatively  low  rate  of 
student  failures  Is  due  In  substantial  part 
to  their  concern  for  academic  performance. 
In  such  a  situation  a  man  may  observe  less, 
but  he  does  more.    His  satisfactions  are  not 
vicarious,  but  Ue  in  his  accomplishments. 
Even  If  he  were  to  learn  nothing  of  a  sub- 
stantive nature  from  the  experience,  which 
Is  highly  unlikely,  he  develops  as  a  man. 
To  speak  of  such  experiences  as  being  merely 
extracurricular,  as  If  they  were  entertain- 
ment of  some  kind,  seems  whoUy  to  miss  the 
point. 

To  tliiB,  of  course,  must  be  added  the  inti- 
macy of  contact  between  faculty  and  students 
that  such  a  setting  permits.  We  stlU  be- 
lieve the  teacher  should  be  in  the  classroom 
with  his  students.  Indeed  there  should  be 
times,  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  a  student's 
career,  when  the  professor's  head  should  be 
about  twelve  Inches  away  and  his  speech 
should  be  both  loud  and  very  much  to  the 
point.  More  than  that,  he  should  be  capable 
of  Inspiring,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  man. 
His  heart,  his  home,  his  office  and  his  mind 
should  be  open  to  his  students.  He  should 
have  neither  so  many  colleagues  nor  so 
many  courses  or  projects  that  all  his  inter- 
ests are  absorbed,  leaving  neither  time  nor 
energy  for  students  as  Individuals.  He  is 
not  Just  a  fountain  of  knowledge,  he  Is  a 
"fisher  of  men." 

These  are  old-fashioned  virtues.  They  can 
be  Implemented;  we  can  and  wlU  make  more 
of  them.  They  do  not,  however,  lend  thera- 
selves  to  the  efficient  handling  of  large  num- 
bers. They  are  expensive.  They  cannot  be 
presented  as  projects  or  Innovations  which 
have  appeal  to  sources  of  outside  support, 
although  the  mere  act  of  preserving  them 
seems  more  radical  each  day. 

They  are  however  right,  and  we  are  very 
stubborn  when  It  comes  to  doing  things 
right.  They  are  right  because  the  concern 
for  the  total  individual,  the  concern  for  the 
development  of  his  own,  \mlque,  distinctive 
mdlvlduallty.  Is  the  single  foremost  lesson 
that  the  liberal  arts  of  the  Western  World 
have  taught  us.  Without  that  concern,  a 
student  is  an  object,  a  number,  something 
to  be  processed  and  passed  on.  No  Idea  could 
be  more  alien  to  our  tradition. 

I  focus  on  the  opportunity  for  personal 
development  only  because  I  believe  that  the 
other  main  husinesE  of  undergraduate  educa- 
tion, that  of  simply  Informing  the  young, 
can  be  a  virtual  stand-off.  Some  things  a 
good  small  school  can  do  better,  other  things 
a  good  big  school  can  do  better;  certainly 
both  can  achieve  academic  excellence.  Un- 
doubtedly some  students  of  equal  intellec- 
tual qualifications  but  different  personalities 
should  go  to  one  and  some  to  the  other.  We 
gain  much  in  this  country  from  having  edu- 
cational institutions  that  are  almost  as 
diverse  as  the  students  attending  them. 

The  proposition  is.  however,  qtiite  simply 
stated;  with  the  student  and  his  educational 
advantages  being  equal,  and  I  certainly  would 
not  seUle  for  lees  than  that,  who  do  the 
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oddB  favor  to  make  the  most  useful,  fulfllled, 
reaponslble  and  contributing  citizen?  Who 
will  make  best  use  of  what  he  haa  learned? 
Who  do  the  odda  favor  to  work  eaaUy  with 
others  without  losing  himself?  Who  do  the 
odds  favor  to  have  the  stabUlty.  the  drive 
and  the  fortitude  to  persevere,  not  to  be 
thrown  by  life's  Inevitable  disappointments 
or  frustrations? 

These  things  aie  not  learned  in  classrocHns, 
though  they  may  be  reinforced  there.  They 
do  emerge  from  the  total  experience  of  a 
Bood  liberal  arts  currlcuUmi  In  a  small  col- 
lege setting.  They  are  what  the  Uberal  arts 
are  aU  about,  for  without  a  synthesU  In  the 
personality  and  the  work  and  life-style  of 
an  educated  man.  the  liberal  arts  are  nothing 
but  a  mlacelUny  of  subject  matter.  A  really 
good  educational  experience  scars  the  psyche. 
It  marks  the  man  for  life. 

The  economics  of  smaU  scale  education 
may  be  against  us;  the  Idea  that  an  educa- 
tional experience  ta  only  acqutaltlon  of 
knowledge,  a  form  of  social  and  private  capi- 
tal to  be  received  like  an  Injection,  may  be 
against  us;  the  sheer  weight  of  the  numbers 
3  people  who  must  have  more  knowledge 
than  they  can  gain  In  high  schools  bas  re- 
leased forces  that  work  against  us.  But  u 
the  small  ooUeges  should  faU  before  these 
pressures,  it  could  only  mean  we  no  longer 
cax9d  about  the  development  of  the  total 
individual  personality  which  once  we  held 
so  sacred.  Were  that  to  happen,  not  Just  the 
Uberal  arts  coUegee  but  the  liberal  arts 
themselves  would  be  truly  dead,  a  buslnew 
foracrlljee. 

Those  who  know  Wabash  know  laetter.  u 
they  did  not  already  know  better.  Wabaah 
has  taught  them  so.  They  are  marked  fw 
life  The  men  of  Wabash  will  not  brerfc 
faith  with  the  humane  tradition  or  with 
their  history.  We  wlU  be  relentless  In  our 
pursuit  of  exceUence.  We  wUl  continue  to 
develw  men  to  lead  and  to  serve.  We  wlU 
not  compromise  our  sense  of  high  puipose. 
We  will  do  whatever  we  have  to  do  to  achieve 
our  goal,  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  greater 
benefit  of  mankind. 

Mr  President.  1  accept  your  charge,  hum- 
ble In  the  knowledge  that  this  Is  a  ^eat 
coUege  made  by  great  men.  inspired  by  their 
example,  and  with  the  full  faith  of  my  heart 
and  the  full  conviction  of  my  mind. 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  TRIP  TO 
THE  PAR  EAST  AND  MIDDLE  EAST 
Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
upon  my  return  to  the  United  States  the 
first  part  of  this  month,  at  a  news  con- 
ference on  January  6, 1  gave  impressions 
of  my  trip  to  the  Par  East  and  Middle 
East  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  written  by  John  Cauley  with  re- 
spect to  this  news  conference,  and  puh- 
llshed  In  the  Kansas  City  Star,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcobd. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Jan.  7. 1967] 
SHirr  m  Vnw:  Missoxtm  Senator  Rstuins 
FaoM  soTTTSXAsr  Asian  Teip 
(By  John  B.  Cauley) 
Washototon.— Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (D- 
Mo.)   said  yesterday  that  he  was  now  more 
favorably  inclined  toward  a  political  settle- 
ment for  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam  than 
b«  was  a  year  ago. 

Symington,  who  returned  Tliuiaday  from 
a  trip  to  Southeast  Asia,  also  said  that  "this 
Is  going  to  be  a  l(mg  and  ezpenalva  war.  I 
am  not  as  optlmlstle  on  the  long  pull  as 
I  was  last  year." 


CHOICX  IN  i9es 
In  1968,  Symington  said  that  the  United 
States  should  either  move  forward  or  get  out 
of  Vietnam. 

At  a  news  conference  the  senator  said  he 
still  felt  this  way  but  that  "the  monetary 
sltuaUon  and  other  problems  have  increased 
my  desire  for  a  political  settlement  more  so 
than  before,  if  it  can  be  arranged  on  a  prop- 
er basis.  TWs  should  be  given  serious  study. 
"The  war  looks  to  ma  like  a  long  drawn 
out  effort,  very  expensive,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  can  be  terminated  in  any  way 
In  a  short  period  of  time. 

In  Vietnam.  Symington  conferred  with 
embassy  officials,  American  military  com- 
manders and  visited  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  United  States  is  aot  attacking  mean- 
ingful military  targets  In  the  North  "as 
much  as  I  would  like  to  see,"  Symington 
said,  and  that  there  had  been  "no  outstand- 
ing success"  in  stopping  the  infiltration  of 
Communists  into  the  South  by  bombing 
raids. 

"The  number  of  troops  coming  down  from 
the  North  today  Is  considerably  greater  than 
we  were  told  last  year  would  be  coming  down 
at  this  time,"  Symington  said. 

DOES  NOT  EIiABORATE 

The  senator  declined  to  elaborate  on  what 
precise  ste^s  he  would  suggest  to  obtain 
a  political  settlement. 

Asked  if  the  United  States  was  winning 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  Symington  said  that 
this  was  difficult  to  answer.  He  explained 
that  American  troops  now  were  more  suc- 
cessful on  the  ground  In  daytime  than  they 
were  in  the  past  but  that  there  still  re- 
mained the  problem  ot  handling  the  guer- 
rillas at  night. 

To  a  question  as  to  whether  he  would  ad- 
vocate strategic  bomblBg  of  the  North.  Sy- 
mington repUed  "If  yon  hit  more  meaning- 
ful military  targets  you  would  make  cer- 
tain of  less  inflltratiott  from  the  North  to 
the  South. 

"But  whether  the  reaction  in  some  other 
coimtrles  would  make  it  detrimental  to  do 
so.  that's  another  matter." 

In  citing  the  possible  reaction  of  "other 
countries"  Symington  obviously  was  includ- 
ing Red  China. 

backs  axb  vowxb  ttse 
Symington,  the  first  secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  now  the  only  member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  on  both  the  foreign  relations 
and  armed  services  cotnmlttees,  stoutly  de- 
fended the  use  of  air  power  In  Vietnam. 

He  said  that  the  American  military  com- 
manders there  told  him  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly do  as  much  on  the  ground  as  they 
were  doing  without  the  support  of  air- 
craft. 

Asked  vrtiether  a  Ixjmbing  lull  might  con- 
tribute to  peace  negotiations,  Symington 
said  that  he  was  in  Vietnam  last  year  dur- 
ing the  lull  and  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  conviction  then  that  we  were  getting  lit- 
tle out  of  the  pause  and  that  the  Commu- 
nists were  benefiting  from  it. 

"We  win  be  \inder  Just  as  much  criticism 
for  bombing  trucks  and  roads  In  the  North 
as  we  woiUd  be  for  hitting  more  meaning- 
ful targets,"  Symington  said. 

Asked  what  he  thought  of  the  proposal 
of  Senator  Mansfield  to  seal  off  South  Viet- 
nam, Symington  said  the  American  military 
leaders  in  Vietnam  were  opposed  to  it. 


TOO  mant  sequibcd 

"A  seal-off  woiild  require  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  additional  troops,"  Symington  said. 

Senator  Mansfield  said  yesterday  he  be- 
lieves "the  opening  has  been  enlarged"  for 
possible  negotiations  to  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

But  Senator  Everett  M.  Dlrksen  of  Illi- 
nois said  in  a  separate  interview  there  have 
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been  "no  hard  evidence  and  no  firm  clues" 
that  Hanoi  wants  to  negotiate. 

Mansfield  said  he  beUeved  the  "great  de- 
gree of  flexibility"  President  Johnson  gave 
U  Thant,  the  U.N.  secretary-general,  in  seek- 
ing peace  negotiations  might  already  be 
paying  off. 

But  Dlrksen  said  "nothing  has  come  from 
that  quarter  that  I  can  see  to  raise  any  new 
hopes." 

EFFECTIVE  FIREARMS  CONTROLS- 
EDITORIALS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  editorial  material 
on  the  need  for  Congress  to  enact  ef- 
fective firearms  controls.  These  two 
articles,  the  lead  story  in  the  January 
edition  of  Reader's  Digest  and  a  strong 
editorial  from  the  January  13  issue  of 
Life  magazine,  represent  the  views  of 
important  segments  of  the  American 
press  on  the  need  for  the  kind  of  laws 
Congress  has  been  attempting  to  adopt 
for  the  third  consecutive  Congress. 

These  articles  are  concise  and  exhibit 
an  unusual  insight  into  the  problem  of 
crime.  The  publishers  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  service  they  have  ren- 
dered the  public  in  focusing  attention  on 
the  toll  of  innocent  victims  killed  by 
guns,  a  toll  which  exceeds  by  three  times 
that  of  our  servicemen  lost  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  these  arti- 
cles to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
as  they  consider  the  Senate  bill  1,  which 
I  recently  introduced  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Life,  Jan.  13,  1967] 
Who  Needs  an  Antitank  Gun? 
Nearly  five  tho\isand  Americans  died  in 
Vietnam  last  year — the  expectable  result  of 
a  shooting  war.  Here  at  home,  more  than 
three  times  as  many  people  were  shot  to 
death— many  of  them  victims  of  a  traffic 
in  guns  that  U  unregulated  by  even  the  most 
basic  of  safeguards — any  child,  maniac  or 
parolee  can  buy  a  gun  about  as  easily  as  a 
pack  of  fiower  seeds. 

Each  year  a  million  weapons  come  fiood- 
ing  into  this  covmtry— outmoded  reUcs  of 
every  military  action  from  the  Crimea  to 
Korea.  Here  the  gvms  are  frequently  adver- 
tised in  the  sleaziest  of  the  piUp  and  girlie 
magazines,  with  promises  of  warped  fulflU- 
ment  in  owning  a  Japanese  Nambu  8-mm 
automatic— "the  gtm  that  won  the  Far 
East" — or  "the  acme  of  all  Oerman  ordnance. 
The  original  Bazooka  used  by  German  troops 
to  smash  American-BrltUh  forces  all  over 
Europe." 

Any  village  idiot,  or  a  Lee  Harvey  OswaW, 
can  order  such  a  weapon — and  have  it  de- 
livered by  an  express  company  even  in  those 
states  or  cities  that  have  laws  restricting  tne 
purchase  of  weapons.  As  long  as  there  Is  no 
effective  federal  law  limiting  the  Interstate 
shipment  of  everything  from  derringers  to 
bazookas,  state  and  local  laws  are  useless. 
In  a  recent  study  Chicago  poUce  were  able 
to  trace  the  destinations  of  4,000  "maU- 
order"  weapons.  They  found  that  23%  of 
them  had  gone  to  purchasers  with  criminal 
records  ranging  from  murder  to  sexual 
molestation. 

Gim  nuts  Justify  the  sale  of  surplus  30- 
mm  antitank  guns  as  a  constitutional  right. 
They  base  their  case  on  Article  Two  of  tne 
BUI  of  Rights,  but  quote  Just  half  the  sen- 
tence. "...  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
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and  bear  Arms,  shaU  not  be  Infringed."  The 
supreme  Court  has  long  held  that  right  to 
be  a  collective  one.  refiecUng  the  first  words 
of  Article  Two.  "A  weU  regulated  MiUtU.  be- 
ing   necessary    to    the   security   of    a    free 

state    .  ■  •" 

PolU  have  consistently  shown  that  over 
two  thirds  of  all  Americans  want  some  form 
of  control   over   the  gun   trade.    But  that 
majority  of  Americans  so  far  has  not  had  its 
way  because  Congress  chooses  to  listen  In- 
itMtd  to  the  vocal  minority  which  opposes 
any  real  controls.    Speaking  most  forcefuUy 
through  the  National  Rifle  Association,  the 
gun  buffs  have  lobbied  to  death  every  at- 
tempt at  a  sensible  bill. 
We  need  a  federal  law  that  wiU : 
Ban  the  sale  of  surplus  monstrosities,  the 
bazookas,  grenade  launchers  and  anU-tank 
guns  for  which  no  citizen  can  have  a  con- 
ceivable need.  „     ♦» 
Ban   the   Interstate    sale   of   weapons   to 
minors. 

Require  any  mail-order  purchaser  to  me  a 
notarized  affidavit  that  his  order  does  not 
violate  the  laws  of  his  own  state  or  locaUty— - 
and  Include  the  name  of  his  principal  local 
police  official.  Delivery  of  the  weapon  then 
would  be  delayed  until  the  dealer  has  re- 
turned a  copy  of  the  order  to  the  named  po- 
lice official  and  he  in  turn  clears  It. 

None  of  these  restrictions  would  hinder 
the  legitimate  hunter  or  target  shooter. 
But  they  would  make  it  possible  for  stetes 
and  localities  to  frame  meaningful  regula- 
tions that  could  not  be  circumvented  with 
a  coupon  and  a  flve-cent  stemp. 

The  hearings  have  been  held,  the  stetls- 
tlcs  are  known.  The  Congress  has  a  duty 
to  pass  a  strong  firearm  control  bill.  It 
could  literally  be  a  Uf esaver  for  some  of  the 
17,000  Americans  who  otherwise  will  lose 
their  lives  to  guns  this  year. 


[Prom  Reader's  Digest,  January  19671 
Wb  Need  a  Foisakms-Conteoi.  Law — Now 
(By  Alan  Barth) 
The  toll  of  death  by  shooting  U  mounting 
steadily .  Whether  the  deaths  are  accidental, 
calculated  or  the  result  of  psychopathic 
rages,  the  lesson  Is  the  same : 

Guns  have  played  a  dramatic  role  In  Amer- 
ican history.  They  armed  the  Mlnutemen 
who  won  American  Independence;  they  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  winning  of  the 
West  and  the  expansion  of  our  naUon's  fron- 
tier. But  for  most  Americans  living  in  to- 
day's crowded  cities,  the  frontier  has  become 
part  of  the  national  folklore,  and  the  indis- 
criminate possession  of  firearms  has  become 
a  threat  to  their  very  lives. 

More  than  100,000  U.S.  civilians  were  shot 
during  1966.  About  17,000  of  these  shootings 
proved  fatal.  Each  year  guns  figure  In  some 
2fi,000  aggravated  assaulte  and  about  60,000 
robberies.  They  are  used  to  commit  more 
than  half  of  the  nearly  10,000  annual  mur- 
ders. Moreover,  the  trend  of  casualties  Is 
consistently  upward. 

The  United  Stetes  Is  one  of  the  few  ad- 
vanced countries  to  permit  an  almost  wholly 
unregulated  proliferation  of  firearms.  Ex- 
cept for  some  local  restrictions — made  in- 
effectual by  mall-order  houses  and  by  laxity 
in  neighboring  states  or  counties — firearms 
are  available  to  anyone  who  can  pay  for 
them,  including  responsible  sportemen.  fools, 
hopheads.  drunlLB.  thugs,  children,  burglars, 
homicidal  maniacs,  angry  spouses,  and  per- 
sons who  feel  like  sniping  at  their  fellow 
citizens  from  rooftops  during  a  riot. 

Shootings  can  be  divided  into  three  cate- 
gories' 

Accldente.  when  the  killing  or  wounding 
was  unintended.  This  kind  of  mishap  is  so 
commonplace  that,  unless  it  Involves  a  news- 
rorthy  person,  it  is  relegated  to  inside  pages 
of  the  newspaper  and  accorded  little  space. 
A  couple  of  Illustrative  Items  can  be  offered 
from  a  single  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 
One  tells  of  a  12-year-old  boy  who  was  shot 


and  killed  by  an  11-year-old  friend  whUe 
the  two  were  watehing  television  in  the 
friend's  home.  The  11-year-old  approached 
the  12-year-old  with  a  .38-caUber  pistol,  say- 
ing "Look  what  I  found."  At  that  point,  ac- 
cording to  the  story,  the  pistol  went  off.  "nie 
11-year-old's  mother  said  that  the  pistol  be- 
longed to  another  of  her  sons,  and  that  she 
thought  it  was  unloaded. 

The  second  story  that  day  recounts  the 
death  of  a  14-year-old  girl  shot  by  her  step- 
brother, who  was  playing  with  a  rifle  which 
he  had  found  on  a  waU  rack  In  the  home  of 
a  neighbor  they  had  visited.  The  owner  of 
the  gun  kept  it  loaded,  he  said,  "for  pro- 

A  word  should  be  said  alwut  the  rise  of 
guns  for  protection.    In  the  first  place,  at- 
tempto  by  the  average  householder  to  defend 
his  home  against  armed  criminals  rarely  suc- 
ceed     CrlmlnalB  are   more   accustomed   to 
handling    guns    than    are    ordinary   house- 
holders and   less  squeamish   about  killing. 
And   the   sight   of   a   householder,    f^^ 
hand,  is  likely  to  add  an  unintended  naur- 
der  U)  a  lesser  crime.    In  this  kind  of  dueling, 
the  record  runs  heavily  against  householders^ 
In  the  second  place,  pistols  kept  at  home 
for  self-protection  virlU  be  used  more  often  to 
shoot  friend,  by  mistake,  than  foe.  Journal- 
Ism  Is  fuU  of  these  cases:  Mother,  hearing 
footeteps   on   the  stelrs.   blazes   a^ay  /nd 
learns  that  she  has  shot  Junior  trying  to 
creep   home   quietly   after   a  late   date;    or 
Father,  seeing  a  silhouette  on  the  draperies, 
takes     quick     aim— and     finds     hlmseU     a 

widower.  ^  ._  »  ™ 

A  pathetic  illustration  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent Associated  Press  story  from  Indianapo- 
lis- "A  high-school  girl  who  arose  before 
dawn  to  quiet  the  family  dog  was  shot  to 
death  when  her  father  mUtook  ^er  f or  a 
burglar.  Larna  Kay  Wilson,  18,  cried.  Oh, 
Daddy,'  then  collapsed  and  di«»-  He/Jat^'- 
Jack  Wilson,  45,  was  sobbing  beside  the  body 
when   police   arrived." 

Another  familiar  type  of  "accident  stems 
from  the  unfortunate  propensity  of  hunters 
to  mUteke  one  another  for  deer,  bear  and 
other  forms  of  wUdllfe.  According  to  the 
Metropoliten  Ufe  Insurance  Co.,  shooting  ac- 
cldente occur  with  special  frequency  during 
the  October-through-December  hunting  sea- 
son. Resldente  of  rural  areas  In  northern 
New  England  have  come  to  consider  It  aimoet 
suicidal  to  venture  outelde  their  farm  homes 
during  this  period. 

The  second  category  of  shootings  can  be 
called  acte  of  desperation.  These  range  from 
suicides  (some  10,000  a  year  by  guns)  to  the 
slaying  of  a  loved  one  by  a  rejected  suitor, 
lover  or  husband  to  the  wanton  slaughter 
of  complete  strangers.  Such  a  desperation 
case  shocked  the  nation  last  sununer  when  a 
demented  University  of  Texas  student  flrsrt 
klUed  his  wife  and  mother  with  a  gun.  then 
shot  31  fellow  human  beings  from  a  tower 
on  the  university  campus,  killing  13  before 
he  was  himself  kiUed  by  a  policeman's  bullet. 
One  of  the  weapons  for  this  massacre  was 
purchased  at  a  local  store  Just  an  hour  before 
it  was  put  to  ite  terrible  employment. 

A  f  lU'ther  Ulustration  of  desperation  shoot- 
ing is  found  In  this  newspaper  account  of 
tragedy:  "WUUam  A.  Thorpe,  a  carpenter 
known  to  his  friends  as  'a  quiet  and  kindly 
man,'  went  berserk  today  and  killed  his 
mother,  his  sister,  his  young  son  and  finally 
himself  with  a  .25-callber  automatic.  Thorpe 
had  been  worried  over  custody  of  his  son 
since  he  became  estranged  from  his  wife  six 
months  ago." 

The  third  and  most  common  category  of 
shooting  Includes  killings  and  woundings 
committed  in  the  course  of  another  crime. 
Such  shootings  occur  most  frequenUy  during 
robberies  and  holdups,  when  the  arm«» 
holdup  man  becomes  frightened  or  is  Indif- 
ferent to  the  taking  of  human  life. 

The  Great  Equalizer.  One  common  de- 
nominator runs  through  aU  these  categories. 


Guns  may  not  have  prompted  the  killings, 
but  they  made  the  accldente  possible,  the 
stilcldes  easier,  the  reeentmente  more  lethal, 
the  crimee  more  feasible. 

Gun  enthusiaste  argue  that  the  problem 
has  nothing  to  do  with  gmis.  If  the  human 
wm  to  kill  is  present,  they  say,  and  If  no 
gun  Is  handy,  a  kitehen  knife,  sash  weight, 
rope  or  even  bare  hands  vsrUl  do  Just  as  weU. 
It  Is  unquestionably  true  that  the  human 
vrill  to  kill  Ues  at  the  root  of  all  non- 
accidental  killing.  But  g\ms  afford  pecu- 
liarly apt  implementetion  for  that  wlU.  Ap- 
propriately called  an  "equalizer."  a  pistol  can 
give  a  heady  sense  of  power  to  many  who. 
without  it,  would  never  dare  defy  the  Uw. 
It  U  the  Btendard  weapon  of  the  criminal. 
It  makes  a  boy  equal  to  a  man.  the  vUlage 
idiot  equal  to  the  sage,  and  the  thug  equal 

to  the  police  officer.  

The  Secret  Service  is  capable  of  protecting 
Presidento  from  knives,  sash  welghte.  ropes 
and  bare  hands,  but  the  assaaslna  of  Pres- 
Idente  Lincoln.  Garfield  and  McKlnley  aU 
iised  guns.  So  did  the  Puerto  Rlcans  who 
shot  at  President  Truman  in  Blair  House. 
And  so  did  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  when  he  de- 
cided to  end  the  life  of  President  Kennedy. 

Yet  today,  despite  the  pubUclty  and  the 
pubUc  outrage  over  the  ease  with  which 
Oswald  obteined  his  rifle,  no  questions  are 
asked  by  the  mail-order  merchants— or.  at 
any  rate,  no  questions  requiring  meaningful 
answers.  Some  request  their  customers  to 
sign  this  statement,  reconnmended  by  the 
National  Blfle  Association:  I  certify  that  I 
am  18  years  or  more  of  age:  that  I  bave 
never  been  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year-  that  I  am  not  a  mental  Incompetent, 
drug  addict  or  adjudged  drunkard:  and  that 
I  am  not  prohibited  from  legaUy  acqiilrlng  a 
flrearm  by  state  or  local  laws. 

Since  no  notarization,  official  certification 
or  witness  Is  required,  the  statement  ifl 
worthless. 

Aim.  It  has  been  d«nonstrated  that  ciuee 
with  gun-control  laws  have  a  markedly  lower 
homicide  rate  than  cities  without  them. 
James  V.  Bennett,  formerly  director  of  the 
U  S  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  firearms-control  legislation,  pointed 
out  that  in  1962  the  honiiclde  rate  per  100;?00 
population  in  New  York  City  was  6.4.  "That 
year  the  homicide  rate  In  the  city  of  D^las. 
which  has  no  gun  controls,  was  13.4.  Fire- 
arms fatalities  can  be  reduced  by  flrearma 
control,  and  the  reduction  can  be  dramatic 
if  federal  and  local  controls  supplement  e*M 
other  BO  that  local  legislation  is  not  nulUfied 
by  mall-order  sales  or  by  the  laxity  of  nelgh- 
lx>rtng  Jurisdictions. 

This  is  precisely  the  aim  of  legislation  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Connecticut's  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  in  1965  and  advocated  by 
President  Johnson  and  by  law-enforcement 
authorities  all  acroea  the  land.  The  bill  pro- 
poses three  major  reforms: 

1  It  would  stop  the  fiood  of  flrearma  from 
abroad  More  than  a  mUllon  foreign  mlU- 
tary  weapons  are  dumped  in  this  country  an- 
nually— because  other  countries  will  not  let 
them  in— and  are  made  avaUable  at  cut-rate 
prices  as  a  potential  arserud  for  crime. 

2  It  would  stop  the  mall-order  gun  busi- 
ness by  providing  that  guns  could  be  ship- 
ped across  state  lines  only  by  one  licensed 
dealer  to  another.  License  lees  would  be 
high  enough  to  keep  individuals  who  wished 
to  evade  the  provision  from  designating 
themselves  "dealers,"  as  some  99,544  persons 
did  m  1964,  in  order  to  buy  guns  at  whole- 
sale prices. 

3.  It  would  permit  retail,  over-the-coun- 
ter sale  of  a  handgtm  (pUtol)  only  to  a  resi- 
dent of  the  state  where  the  purchase  is 
made  and  who  Is  eligible  by  state  and  local 
law  to  pvirchase  such  a  weapon.  It  would 
operate.  In  short,  to  help  the  states  enforce 
their  own  gun-control  laws  by  forbidding 
other  states  to  frustrate  them. 
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Tb«  IXKld  bill  came  to  naiigbt  In  the  88tb 
Congress.  After  extensive  bearings  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee, the  full  Judiciary  Conunlttee  last 
September  scuttled  it  and  proposed  a  mean- 
ingless substitute  that  would  regulate  mall- 
order  sale  of  handguns  but  not  of  carbines, 
rifles  or  sbotgvins.  This  makes  about  as 
much  sense  as  a  narcotics  law  restricting 
the  sale  of  cocaine  but  Ignoring  the  sale  of 
heroin. 

To  Lessen  the  Consequences.  Why  was  the 
Dodd  bill  killed?  The  answer  lies,  i>artly  at 
least,  in  the  opposition  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  which  has  persistently  mobilized 
Its  membership — now  numbering  about  three 
quarters  of  a  million — to  thwart  every  gen- 
uinely effective  attempt  at  firearms  control 
during  the  past  30-odd  years. 

In  the  light  of  the  NRA's  adamant,  and 
successful,  opposition  to  the  Administration 
firearms  bill,  It  should  be  noted  that  there 
is  nothing  In  the  bill  that  would  curtail 
present  ownership  in  any  way  or  keep  re- 
sponsible, law-abiding  adults  from  buying 
fireanna — whether  for  sporting  purposes,  for 
target  shooting,  for  self -protection  or  for  the 
simple  pleasure  of  collecting  guns.  It 
would  Inconvenience  the  responsible,  law- 
abiding  adult  to  the  extent  of  requiring  him 
to  make  his  purchases  In  the  state  of  his 
residence  and  to  wait  a  few  days  to  let  the 
police  check  his  identity.  It  would  cause 
serious  Inconvenience  only  to  felons,  Juve- 
niles, habitual  dninlcards,  drug  addicts  and 
the  mentally  lU.  Can  responsible  Americans 
really  be  unwilling  to  undergo  such  minor 
inconvenience  In  order  to  keep  deady  weap- 
ons out  of  the  hands  of  the  irresponsible? 

The  NRA  has  managed  to  imbue  many  of 
Its  members  with  the  qtilte  mistaken  notion 
that  effort  at  effective  regulation  conflict 
with  the  Second  Amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  "A  well- 
regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed." 
Tlie  Supreme  Court  has  made  It  clear  that 
the  second  part  of  this  amendment  must  be 
read  In  relation  to  the  flrst  part.  The  Court 
ruled.  In  approving  the  existing  National 
Firearms  Act,  that  the  right  to  bear  arms 
must  have  "some  reasonable  relationship  to 
the  preso^ation  or  efBclency  of  a  well-regu- 
lated mlUtla."  The  wganized  militia  of  the 
states  is  today  the  National  Guard,  armed 
and  equii^ed  by  the  federal  government. 
Proposed  federal  legislation  would  not  inter- 
fere with  this;  and  as  far  as  local  legislation 
Is  concerned,  the  Second  Amendment  of 
course  imposes  no  restraint. 

Laws,  admittedly,  cannot  of  themselves 
put  an  end  to  crime  and  folly.  But  they 
oan  lessen  the  tragic  consequences  of  human 
frailties.  What  possible  sense  Is  there  in 
making  It  easy  for  any  criminal,  any  suicidal 
or  homicidal  madman,  even  any  child,  to 
obtain  guns  that  can  be  used  at  whim  to 
malm  and  kill? 

Let  Americans  who  want  to  do  something 
to  lessen  the  tragic  toll  of  shootings  in  this 
country  write  to  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  to  their  state  legislators  and  mu- 
nicipal councillors,  to  their  local  newspapers. 
Let  them  make  known  that  they  have  had 
enough  of  this  senseless  slaughter  and  want 
■omethlng  done  about  It — ^now. 


sent  with  this  analysis,  Mr.  President, 
just  as  I  must  take  exception  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  immediate  order  that 
tarlCTs  on  wafch  movements  entering  the 
United  States  be  reduced.  The  Presi- 
dent's action  was  issued  In  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  report  from  the  OtELce  of 
Emergency  Planning. 

During  the  Second  World  War  our 
country  found  Itself  without  adequate 
facilities  for  production  of  timing  de- 
vices and  mechanisms  for  military  and 
weapons  use.  Until  that  time  we  had 
been  depending  on  European-made  tim- 
ing devices,  and  had  not  had  the  fore- 
thought to  nurture  a  domestic  watch  in- 
dustry. 

It  was  the  recollection  of  that  unfor- 
tunate situation  25  years  ago  which  led 
me  to  request  the  President  several 
months  back  to  take  a  good  hard  look 
at  our  domestic  watch  Industry  and  its 
capabilities  in  light  of  the  threat  being 
posed  by  the  continued  high  level  of 
watch  imports. 

It  is  the  recollection  of  our  historic 
experiences  which  leads  me  to  question 
the  report  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  that  our  domestic  watch  in- 
dustry is  thriving  in  its  competition  with 
imports. 

In  my  own  State,  in  the  city  of  Abilene, 
a  large  number  of  workers  are  in  danger 
of  losing  their  jobs  In  a  watch  manufac- 
turing company — one  of  the  town's  larg- 
est employers — due  to  the  President's  de- 
cision upon  receiving  this  report. 

In  this  report,  it  was  observed  that 
"the  military  production  capability  of 
the  domestic  watch  industry  has  not 
only  been  imimpalred  by  imports  In  the 
past  decade  but  is  currently  at  its  maxi- 
mum and  is  expanding." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  shutting  down 
of  plants  and  the  laj^ng  off  of  workers 
is  symptomatic  of  ati  Industry  enjoy- 
ing an  expanding  production  capability. 

The  unavoidable  re«ult  will  be  a  slow- 
down In  the  growth  and  stability  of  our 
domestic  watch  industry  and  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  U.S.  and  Texas  jobs  avail- 
able in  that  industry.  I  long  have  Joined 
In  urging  protection  of  this  Industry  and 
these  jobs,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
administration  has  proved  its  case  for 
reduced  tariffs  at  this  time  when  reces- 
sionary straws  are  in  the  wind  and  other 
major  Industries  are  curtailing  produc- 
tion and  laying  off  workers. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  I  urge 
that  the  administration  withhold  Its  rul- 
ing until  Congress  has  had  a  chance  to 
explore  the  problem  and  arrive  at  a  less 
malevolent  decision. 

At  stake  are  jobs  of  hundreds  of  Amer- 
icans. 


IMPORTATION  OP  FOREIGN-MADE 
WATCHES  A  THREAT  TO  DOMES- 
TIC WATCH  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
gravely  concerned  late  last  week  upon 
being  Infonhed  that  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  had  determined  that  im- 
portation of  watches,  watch  movements 
and  watch  parts  poses  no  threat  to  na- 
tional security.    I  must  strenuously  dls- 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  at  a  quorum. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold  that  request  for  a 
moment,  does  the  Senator  contemplate 
having  a  live  quorum? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    l^ot  at  this  time. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  csOl  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  OF  STANDING  RULES 
OF  THE  SENATE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOovern]  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  6. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
objection  to  this  motion. 

Mark  Twain  Is  reputed  to  have  said: 

Truth  Is  precious.    Use  It  sparingly. 

But  I  do  not  propose  to  take  Mark 
Twain's  advice.  Instead,  I  expect  to  be 
rather  extravagant  in  the  use  of  truth, 
both  in  the  amount  of  the  dosage  which 
I  should  like  to  give  to  the  Senate  and 
also  In  the  number  of  words  which  I  ex- 
pect to  employ  in  administering  It. 

I  expect  to  look  to  history,  despite  the 
fact  that  some  of  my  brethren  have  said 
we  should  not  look  bcu;k  to  the  words  of 
Jefferson  or  Washington  or  the  other 
great  men  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  the  only  per- 
son who  has  some  veneration  for  history. 
The  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  said,  on  one  occasion: 

History  Informs  us  of  what  bad  govern- 
ment is. 

One  of  my  purposes  In  looking  back  to 
history  Is  to  let  Senators  know  what  some 
may  have  forgotten.  In  times  past,  we 
have  had  some  bad  government  in  our 
great  Republic. 

The  great  French  philosopher  Lamar- 
tlne  said: 

History  teaches  everything,  even  the  fu- 
ture. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  expect  to  look 
backward  to  history  is  that  we  may  know 
from  the  history  of  the  past  what  the 
future  may  be. 

The  great  German  philosopher  Von 
Schlegel  emphasized  that  point.  He 
said: 

A  historian  is  a  prophet  looking  backward. 

The  reason  I  wish  to  look  back  to  his- 
tory Is  the  hope  that  we  might  avoid 
the  misfortune  which  George  Santayana 
predicts  for  those  who  ignore  the  lessons 
of  history.    He  said: 

Thoee  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it. 

So  I  look  to  the  past,  that  is,  to  his- 
tory, because  I  want  the  Senate  to  loot 
to  the  future  and  appreciate  what  the 
result  might  be,  if  the  Senate  should  re- 
pudiate all  of  its  history  since  1789,  and 
change  rule  XX 1 1  so  that  Senators  can 
be  silenced  in  the  hope  that  Impatient 
men  and  organizations  wUl  get  their 
way. 
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When  the  rulers  of  a  nation  Ignore 
the  lessons  of  history,  they  condemn 
their  nation  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
the  past. 

I  wish  our  country  to  have  a  great  fu- 
ture.   I  wish  my  little  grandchildren  and 
their  contemporaries  to  enjoy  life  in  a 
nation  which  has  institutions  that  safe- 
guard the  people  against  governmental 
tyranny.     Every  time  a  new  Congress 
comes  to  Washington,  we  repeat  the  per- 
formance we  are  witnessing  concerning 
rule  XXn.    I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  no  popular  demand  abroad  In  our  land 
for  a  change  in  rule  XXn.    I  think  that 
the  effort  which  is  made  every  2  years  by 
those  who  seek  to  change  the  rule  and  to 
destroy  the  only  thing  that  makes  the 
Senate    a    distinctive    legislative    body 
comes  from  a  few  organizations  domi- 
nated by  impatient  and,  I  fear,  some- 
times Intemperate  men.    If  It  were  not 
for  such   organizations,   dominated   by 
Impatient  and,  as  I  fear,  sometimes  in- 
temperate men,  the  Senate  could  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Its  work  whenever 
B  new  Congress  convenes. 

We  live  In  a  rather  dangerous  age  for 
America,  because  we  have  abroad  in  our 
land  many  men  who  give  their  allegiance 
to  what  may  be  called  the  cult  of  con- 
formity. For  some  strange  reason  those 
men  no  longer  put  value  on  such  things 
as  the  right  of  any  American  to  dissent 
from  the  views  of  the  majority.  If  they 
had  their  way,  they  would  compel  every 
American  to  quit  thinking  his  own 
thoughts  and  to  adcHit  theirs,  and  they 
would  compel  every  American  to  con- 
form his  actions  to  their  wishes  rather 
than  to  his  own  honest  convictions. 

We  sometimes  see  the  cult  of  con- 
formity accepted  among  men  in  high 
places.  The  Impatient  organizations 
which  demand  that  the  Senate  lay  aside 
its  work  every  2  years  and  discuss  a 
proposed  change  In  rule  XXn  apparent- 
ly suffer  under  the  delusion  that  if  they 
could  find  some  way  to  keep  Senators 
from  pointing  out  the  folly  of  some  of 
the  notions  they  entertain,  they  could 
Induce  the  Senate  to  put  their  Ideas  of 
conformity  into  law  and  impose  them 
upon  all  the  American  people.  They 
suffer  under  a  delusion,  because  I  think 
the  reason  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
not  vote  for  their  proposals  is  that  Sena- 
ators  recognize  that  the  proposals  are 
unwise. 

As  I  have  stated,  there  is  a  controversy 
about  rule  XXn  every  time  a  new  Con- 
gress meets.  We  had  it  asserted  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  week  that  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  should  be  changed  so  that  the 
Senate  might  be  made  like  all  other  legis- 
lative bodies  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  have  had  it  asserted  by  one  of  the 
proponents  of  the  change  that  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  ought  to  be  changed  so 
that  it  would  operate  like  the  House  of 
Commons. 

God  forbid  such  a  calamity.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  had  a  great  part 
In  the  liquidating  of  a  great  empire,  of 
which  It  could  formerly  be  said  that  the 
Sun  never  set  upon  its  flag  and  that  its 
ships  controlled  the  seven  seas. 

England  was  once  the  mightiest  power 
on  earth.  But  it  has  been  converted,  by 
acts  of  Parliament  in  large  measure,  Into 
what  Is  now  a  second-rate  nation. 


F\)r  this  reason  I  cannot  accept  the 
suggestion  that  the  Senate  ought  to  be 
changed  in  its  nature  and  converted  Into 
a  place  where  majority  rule  prevails  on 
all  occasions,  as  is  the  case  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Our  Nation  has  steadily 
grown  in  power  during  all  Its  history, 
and  this  Is  true  in  large  part  because  the 
Senate  has  never  limited  debate  other- 
wise than  by  rule  XXn. 

As  I  have  stated,  there  Is  a  controversy 
about  rule  XXII  every  time  a  new  Con- 
gress meets. 

I  have  been  much  intrigued  by  the 
reasons  given  in  times  past,  during  my 
service  in  the  Senate,  by  those  who  seek 
a  change  in  this  rule. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  the 
proponents  of  change  in  rule  XXn  said 
that  we  should  change  the  rule  because 
the  southerners  thwart  the  will  of  the 
Senate.    I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert 
in  mathematics,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  comprehend  how  anyone  can  delude 
himself   into   believing   that   22   south- 
erners can  thwart  the  will  of  78  other 
Senators.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  rarely  do 
22  southerners  stand  together  on  this 
proposition.    Usually  several  secede  from 
the  Confederacy.    The  charge  that  a  few 
sinful   southerners  who  never  number 
more  than  22  can  thwart  the  will  of  78 
other  Senators  is  preposterous.     It  al- 
ways makes  me  think  of  the  story  which 
I  have  told  before  in  the  course  of  these 
discussions. 

I  think  aU  Senators  have  enjoyed  at 
times  seeing  the  cartoons  which  depict 
Jiggs  and  his  wife  Maggie.    On  one  oc- 
casion  one   of   these   cartoons   showed 
Jiggs  and  Maggie  on  a  visit  to  Spain. 
They  were  walking  along  the  streets  of 
Madrid  when  Maggie  became  irritated 
with  Jiggs  and  proceeded  to  visit  her  ir- 
ritation upon  his  person.    It  happened 
that  a  few  days  before  Jiggs  had  learned 
about  the  existence  of  a  society  in  Spain 
called  the  Kazooks.    The  Kazooks  were 
composed  of  married  men  who  had  de- 
veloped some  idea  of  forming  a  self- 
protective  organization  to  guard  them- 
selves against  Injury  at  the  hands  of 
their  wives.   Jiggs  had  become  a  member 
of  this  organization.    Each  ELazook  had 
taken  a  blood  oath  to  come  to  the  relief 
of  any  brother  Kazook  when  that  brother 
was  threatened  by  his  wife  and  gave  the 
word  of  distress,  "Kazook."    On  this  oc- 
casion when  Maggie  started  to  vent  her 
Irritation  upon  Jiggs,  Jiggs  remembered 
this  fine  and  great  organization  which  he 
had  joined,  so  he  gave  the  word  of  dis- 
tress,   "Kazook."      The    cartoon    then 
showed  about  a  thousand  fellow  Kazooks 
running  to  Jiggs'  assistance.    The  car- 
toon then  depicted  the  fact  that  Mag- 
gie took  her  umbrella  and  laid  all  the 
Kazooks  out.     The  last  picture  in  the 
cartoon  on  that  occasion  showed  Jiggs  in 
the  hospital,  all  bandaged  up,  smd  philo- 
sophizing thus,  "The  idea  behind  this 
Kazook  Society  is  pretty  good,  but  the 
trouble  with  the  society  is  it  hasn't  got 
enough  members." 

That  is  one  trouble  about  the  southern 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  country  if  there 
were  more  of  them  in  the  Senate,  pro- 
vided they  entertained  the  same  sound 
views  on  all  subjects  that  I  do.    I  am 


bound  to  confess,  however,  they  do  not 
all  do  that. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  the 
excuse  was  that  rule  XXH  had  to  be 
destroyed,  that  the  freedom  of  debate 
that  has  existed  in  the  UJS.  Senate  since 
George  Washington  was  inaugurated  as 
President,  had  to  be  abolished,  to  keep 
22  sinful  southerners  from  thwarting  the 
will  of  all  other  Senators.    That  excuse 
became  somewhat  threadbare  when  a 
person  used  only  a  little  matheniatlcs,  so 
the  proponents  of  rules  change  aban- 
doned that  insupportable  contention  as 
the  basis  for  demanding  a  rules  change. 
The  next  thing  the  proponents  of  rules 
change  did  was  to  come  in  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  session  of  a  new  Congress  with 
a  very  eloquently  phrased  document  say- 
ing that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  had  to 
be  changed,  particularly  rule  XXII,  be- 
cause the  rules  of  the  Senate  were  con- 
ceived by  the  minds  and  written  by  the 
hands  of  men  who  were  sleeping  in  "the 
voiceless  silence  of  the  dreamless  dxist." 
The  proponents  of  rules  change  evidently 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  wisdom  on  earth  until  the  present 
generation  arrived. 

I  may  be  guilty  of  some  heresy  in  say- 
ing this,  but  I  happen  to  entertain  the 
view  that  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  wisdom  on  this  earth  before 
my  colleagues  and  I  reached  this  earth 
or  reached  the  VS.  Senate;  but  the  pro- 
ponents of  rule  changes  came  in  at  the 
opening  of  the  particular  Congress  to 
which  I  refer  with  the  demand  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  be  rewritten,  and 
particularly  rule  XXn,  because  they 
were  conceived  by  the  minds  and  written 
by  the  hands  of  dead  men. 

This  movement  did  not  get  very  far  In 
that  particular  Congress,  because,  after 
some  days  of  debate,  it  slowly  began  to 
dawn  upon  certahi  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
brought  down  off  Mount  Sinai  by  Moses, 
and  that  Moses  had  been  sleeping  the 
everlasting  sleep  on. the  top  of  Moimt 
Nebo  for  many  generations.  So  that  con- 
viction, which  came  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  the  debate  progressed,  tended 
to  weaken  the  contention  that  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  had  to  be  changed  merely 
because  some  of  them  had  been  written 
by  men  who  had  passed  into  the  Great 
Beyond. 

Then  after  some  days  of   debate.  It 
occurred  that  those  who  embrace  most 
of  the  great  reUgions  of  the  earth,  and 
particularly  Christianity,  received  their 
religious   doctrines    from   the   Man   of 
OalUee  and  His  successors,  such  as  St. 
Paul.    It  dawned  upon  the  Senate,  after 
some  days  of  debate,  that  the  Man  of 
Galilee,  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  the  rest 
of  the  apostles  and  disciples,  had  van- 
ished from  hvunan  life  many  centuries 
ago     The    realization    of    that    truth 
tended  to  minimize  the  appeal  of  thoee 
who  urged  that  rule  XXH  ought  to  be 
changed,  and  that  other  rules  of  the 
Senate  ought  to  be  rewritten  because 
they  had  been  conceived  by  the  minds 
and  written  by  the  hands  of  men  now 
dead. 

It  was  further  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  during  the  debates  on 
that  occasion,  that  the  barons  who  ex- 
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acted  Magna  Carta  from  King  John  at 
Runnymede  In  about  the  year  1215  had 
also  descended  into  the  "voiceless  silence 
of  dreamless  dust"  many  generations  and 
centuries  ago;  and  even  those  who  did 
not  lilce  documents  such  as  the  Senate 
rules,  which  had  been  conceived  in  the 
minds  and  written  by  the  hands  of  men 
now  dead,  had  to  concede  that  there  were 
some  things  in  Magna  Carta  that  they 
were  not  willing  to  rewrite. 

As  the  debate  on  that  occasion  contin- 
ued, the  contention  that  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  had  to  be  rewritten  because  they 
were  conceived  in  the  minds  and  written 
by  the  hands  of  men  now  dead  became 
even  weaker.  It  suddenly  dawned  upon 
the  proponents  of  rule  changes  in  that 
session  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
as  well  as  all  the  men  who  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  were 
likewise  sleeping  in  the  "voiceless  silence 
of  dreamless  dust."  So  the  effort  to  re- 
write the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  partic- 
ularly rule  XXn,  because  they  were  writ- 
ten in  part  by  the  hands  of  men  now 
dead,  lost  its  driving  force;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  decided  that  perhaps, 
after  all,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Gospel,  Magna  Carta,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  had  much  virtue  in 
them  notwithstanding  that  the  hands 
which  wrote  those  great  documents  or 
those  great  rules  originally  had  crumbled 
into  dust  in  the  grave. 

The  next  argument  that  was  made  to 
Justify  a  change  in  the  rules  was  that 
rule  xxir  prevents  majority  rule.  This 
argument  is  based  fundamentally  on  the 
proposition  that  the  way  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  conducted  is  not  on  the 
basis  of  debate,  not  by  reason,  not  by 
adherence  to  principles,  not  by  cor- 
rectly appraising  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people,  but  by  counting  the 
number  of  noses  on  one  side  and  the 
number  of  noses  on  the  other  side  of  a 
proposition. 

So  the  proponents  of  nile  change  say, 
"We  want  majority  rule.  We  want  to 
count  the  noses  on  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion and  the  noses  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Issue  and  decide  the  issue  on  that 
basis,  without  debate,  without  reason- 
ing together,  without  determining  on 
which  side  wisdom  lies  and  on  which  side 
folly  Is  to  be  found." 

Mr.  President,  the  Founding  Fathers 
were  great  students  of  the  history  of 
men's  bitter  struggle  for  the  right  of  self- 
rule.  They  knew  that  man  had  wrested 
every  right  he  had  in  this  area — the  right 
of  freedom,  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech,  the  right  of  freedom  of  religion, 
the  right  of  self-government — from  ty- 
rants. Anyone  who  reads  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  studies  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  the  men  who 
framed  that  immortal  document,  and 
anyone  who  studies  the  debates  which 
raged  around  the  ratification  of  that 
document  by  the  States,  and  smyone  who 
reads  "The  Fe<^ralist"  knows  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  were  seeking  to  estab- 
lish a  government  to  preserve  liberty 
and  prevent  tyranny. 

We  are  told  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  some  of  the  proponents  of  the  pro- 
posed rule  change  that  our  Government 


does  not  work  fast  enough,  that  it  does 
not  pass  laws  fast  enough,  and  that  it 
Is  not  efficient  enough.  Those  who  make 
those  assertions  overlook  one  thing 
which  was  well  known  to  the  Foimding 
Fathers,  and  that  is  that  if  we  want  an 
efficient  government,  we  must  have  a 
dictatorship.  If  the  Founding  Fathers 
had  been  concerned  primarily  with  es- 
tablishing an  efficient  government,  they 
would  not  have  established  a  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  Senate;  they 
would  have  established  only  one  legisla- 
tive body.  One  legislative  body  can  pass 
a  law  a  great  deal  faster  than  two  legis- 
lative bodies.  However,  the  Founding 
Fathers  know  that  any  one  legislative 
body  can  make  mistakes.  Therefore 
they  created  the  Senate,  in  order  that 
the  Senate  might  remedy  the  mistakes 
in  legislation  committed  by  the  House, 
and  they  created  the  House,  in  the  hope 
that  the  House  might  cure  any  errors 
which  the  Senate  might  make  in  legis- 
lation. 

There  is  a  familiar  story  relating  to  a 
conversation  supposedly  had  between 
George  Washington,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted his  service  ae  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
had  just  returned  to  America  from 
France.  According  to  the  story  these 
two  famous  men  were  drinking  coffee 
together  and  discussing  the  recently 
drafted  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  Thomas  Jefferson  had  poured  some 
of  his  coffee  into  a  saucer  to  cool  it. 
Thomas  Jefferson  asked  George  Wash- 
ington why  the  Convention  had  created 
the  Senate,  instead  of  reposing  all  legis- 
lative power  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   George  Wadiington  replied: 

The  Convention  oreated  the  Senate  In 
order  that  It  might  do  the  same  thing  that 
your  saucer  is  doing.  You  are  cooling  off 
your  hot  coffee  In  your  saucer.  The  Consti- 
tutional Convention  created  the  Senate  In 
order  that  the  hot  legislation  passed  by  the 
House  might  be  cooled  before  It  Is  poured 
down  the  throats  of  the  people  of  America. 

If  that  was  a  wise  course  of  action 
for  1789,  it  is  a  far  wiser  course  of  action 
for  1967.  At  that  time  America  con- 
sisted of  13  sparsely  settled  Colonies 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Today  Amer- 
ica consists  of  50  different  States  which 
contain  a  population  rapidly  approach- 
ing 200  million  persons. 

We  are  told  by  the  proponents  of  rule 
change  that  we  do  not  pass  laws  fast 
enough.  The  American  people  are  per- 
haps the  most  law- ridden  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  They  are  certainly 
the  most  law-ridden  people  nUed  by  a 
legislative  assembly  such  as  Congress.  I 
think  that  instead  of  devoting  itself  to  a 
proposal  to  change  rule  XXn,  the  Sen- 
ate might  well  give  some  consideration 
to  the  question  of  what  laws  we  should 
retain  which  have  been  passed  in  time 
past,  as  well  as  to  what  laws  we  should 
pass  in  the  futiu-e. 

When  I  was  elected  to  represent  my 
county  in  the  North  Carolina  legislature 
many  years  ago,  the  town  philosopher, 
Lum  Garrison.  vlBited  me  to  give  me 
some  fatherly  advice  before  I  left  to  go 
to  the  capitol  in  Raleigh.  Lum  gave  me 
this  advice:  "Pass  no  more  laws  smd  re- 


peal half  of  those  we  have  already  got- 
ten." There  was,  and  is,  much  wisdom 
in  his  advice. 

It  is  serious  business  to  pass  laws  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  200  million  people, 
and  Congress  should  be  a  little  slow 
about  passing  such  laws.  I  say  that  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  ever  repealing 
a  law,  no  matter  how  foolish  it  is,  when 
once  it  is  placed  on  the  statute  books  of 
the  Nation. 

The  Founding  Fathers  did  two  things 
to  preserve  liberty  and  to  prevent 
tyranny.  They  used  what  is  properly 
called  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
governmental  powers  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  also  inserted  in  the  Consti- 
tution what  we  know  as  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  Why  did  the 
Founding  Fathers  do  that  when  they 
drafted  our  Constitution  and  created  the 
Government  of  the  United  States?  They 
did  it  because  they  had  read  the  his- 
tory of  man's  long  and  bitter  struggle 
to  escape  from  governmental  tyranny. 
and  they  had  found  this  lesson  written 
in  letters  of  blood  on  each  page  of  his- 
tory: "Government  itself  is  the  deadliest 
foe  of  Uberty." 

The  Foimding  Fathers  separated  the 
powers  of  government  in  a  twofold  man- 
ner. In  the  first  place,  they  separated 
the  powers  of  government  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  by 
assigning  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  powers  necessary  to  be  exercised  on 
a  national  level,  and  by  preserving  to  the 
States  the  powers  which  In  equity  and 
in  good  conscience,  and  in  commonsense 
ought  to  be  exercised  on  the  local  level. 
They  employed  the  doctrine  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  in  the  second  sense  by 
separating  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  among  the  executive  de- 
partment, the  legislative  department, 
and  the  judicial  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  their  wise  efforts  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment under  which  men  could  remain 
free,  and  a  government  of  laws  rather 
than  of  men.  they  also  Inserted  in  the 
Constitution  what  we  call  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  all  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  vested  in  the  Congress,  but  the 
Founding  Fathers  wanted  to  put  some 
check  on  possible  abuses  in  legislation  by 
the  Congress,  so  they  vested  in  the  Pres- 
ident the  power  to  veto  measures.  Then, 
in  order  to  put  a  countercheck  upon 
the  President  and  thus  prevent  the  Pres- 
ident from  vetoing  wise  legislation  as 
distinguished  from  foolish  legislation, 
the  Founding  Fathers  inserted  in  the 
Constitution  the  provision  that  Congress 
could  override  Presidential  vetoes  by  a 
two- thirds  vote. 

Incidentally,  the  vote  which  the  Con- 
stitution requires  to  override  a  Presi- 
dential veto  is  identical  with  the  vote 
which  rule  XXII  requires  for  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  to  silence  a  minority  of 
the  Senate. 

Another  illustration  of  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  placed  in  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  Founding  Fathers  to 
prevent  governmental  tyranny  is  found 
in  the  provisions  which  say  that  the 
President  is  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  but  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  control  of  power  « 
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the  purse  and  make  appropriations  for 
the  Army  and  Navy,  but  that  no  appro- 
priation made  by  the  Congress  for  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  shall  endure  for  more 
than  2  years. 

The  purpose  of  that  provision  was  to 
prevent  a  President  from  being  able  to 
become  a  dictator  by  control  of  the 
Anned  Forces  of  the  Nation. 

I  could  go  on  at  great  length  to  point 
out  how  careful  the  Founding  Fathers 
were  to  draw  a  Constitution  which  would 
prevent  oppression  of  the  people  by  any 
governmental  power. 

One  of  the  finest  documents  on  gov- 
ernment, particularly  on  the  American 
system  of  government,  was  written  by  a 
Frenchman  who  visited  America  and  ac- 
quired a  very  profound  knowledge  of  our 
system  of  government,  and  who  already 
possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature.  I  refer  to  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville's  book   "Democracy   in   America." 
This  is  a  book  which  contains  some  very 
sage  advice  for  those  of  us  who  believe 
the  Pounding  Fathers  were  wise  in  rec- 
ognizing that  the  most  important  thing 
they  could  do  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow  Americans  was  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  government  which  would  be  de- 
voted primarUy  to  the  preservation  of 
liberty,  rather  than  efficient  goverxunent. 
We    talk    about    the    majority    rule, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  disagree  with  us  who  think  we 
should  debate  pubUc  questions,  is  re- 
garded as  a  coimting  of  noses  rather 
than  the  use  of  human  reason  and  hu- 
man powers  of  persuasion.    Such  major- 
ity rule  is  fraught  with  danger.    De 
Tocqueville.  on  page  259  of  volume  1  of 
his  "Etemocracy  in  America,"  said  this 
concerning  the  fact  that  majorities  can- 
not safely  be  trusted: 

A  majority  taken  coUectlvely  Is  only  an 
Individual,  whose  opinions,  and  frequently 
whose  Interests,  are  opposed  to  to  those  of 
another  Individual,  who  Is  styled  a  minority. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  a  man  possessing  ab- 
solute power  may  misuse  that  power  by 
wronging  his  adverflarlcB.  why  should  not  a 
majority  be  liable  to  the  same  reproach? 
Men  do  not  change  their  characters  by  unit- 
ing with  one  another;  nor  does  their  pa- 
tience In  the  presence  of  obstacles  Increase 
with  their  strength. 

That  is  a  very  sage  observation.  I  am 
very  much  impressed  by  what  the  writer 
said,  that  the  patience  of  men  does  not 
increase  with  their  power.  I  believe 
there  are  illustrations  In  the  Senate 
which  indicate  that  even  some  of  the  fine 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  somewhat 
impatient. 

They  wish  to  put  their  reform  into  ef- 
fect before  the  sun  goes  down  and  are 
willing  to  destroy  the  only  thing  that 
makes  the  Senate  a  distinctive  legislative 
body  in  order  to  do  so.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

I  shall  read  one  more  extract  from 
page  269  of  De  Tocqueville's  book  en- 
titled "Democracy  In  America."  It  re- 
lates to  the  dangers  of  majorities.  De 
Tocqueville  said: 

If  ever  the  free  Institutions  of  America  are 
destroyed,  that  event  may  be  attributed  to 
the  omnipotence  of  the  majority. 

I  have  discussed  three  of  the  reasons 


advanced  for  asking  for  rule  changes. 
The  first  was  that  a  rule  change  is  needed 
because  there  is  a  danger  that  a  few 
simple  Southerners,  who  at  most  never 
constitute  more  than  22  percent  of  the 
membership  of  the  Senate,  are  control- 
ling the  other  78  percent.  As  a  matter 
of  mathematics,  that  contention  is  with- 
out foundation. 

Then  I  disciissed  their  contention  that 
the  niles  of  the  Senate  should  be  changed 
because  some  rules  of  the  Senate,  like  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Bible,  Magna 
Carta,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution,  and  George  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  to  the  American 
people,  were  written  by  men  whose  hands 
have  criunbled  into  dust  in  the  grave. 

The  third  reason  given  for  a  change 
was  that  rule  XXII  prevents  majority 
rule  in  the  Senate. 

There  w£is  another  argument,  which 
was  made  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  said 
that  the  Senate  was  a  kind  of  govern- 
mental atom,  sailing  aimlessly  upon  the 
sea  of  chaos.  It  was  said  that  the  Sen- 
ate, like  the  House  of  Representatives, 
had  no  rules  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress;  that  the  Senate  is  not  a  con- 
tinuing body;  that  actually  it  had  no 
rules  and  had  to  adopt  rules  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  Congress. 

If  I  may  change  the  metaphor,  the 
proponents  of  a  change  in  the  rules  were 
saying,  in  effect,  that  the  Senate  was 
like  Josh  Billings'  mule:  It  "didn't  kick 
according  to  no  rules";  and  the  reason 
why  the  Senate  could  not  act  was  that, 
like  Josh  Billings'  mule,  the  Senate  had 
no  rules. 

This  argument  was  made  notwith- 
standing that  imder  the  Constitution  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  that  two- 
thirds  of  its  Members  are  always  in  office, 
and  that  the  Senate  has  had  rules  since 
1789  and  has  been  operating  under  those 
rules.  Those  who  disliked  rule  XXII  said 
that  since  the  Senate  had  no  rules,  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  had  constitution- 
al power  to  change  the  rules  or  to  adopt 
rules  at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress,  but 
did  not  have  that  power  at  any  other 
time  in  a  Congress.  Of  course,  that  ar- 
gument had  no  validity,  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Senate  came  into 
existence  in  1789.  It  adopted  rules  in 
1789.  It  has  had  the  rules  ever  since 
1789,  and  those  rules  have  been  changed 
on  several  occasions. 

The  Senate  has  always  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  those  rules  at  the  beglrmlng 
of  each  new  Congress,  as  well  as  at  the 
later  stages  of  each  Congress.  So  the 
proponents  of  a  rule  change  who  said 
the  Senate  had  no  rules  were  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  the  Senate  had  had 
rules  long  before  they  were  bom,  and 
that  the  Senate  had  always  regarded 
those  rules  as  continuing  from  session 
to  session. 

Another  obstacle  confronted  those  who 
advanced  this  argument.  They  argued 
that  the  Senate  could  change  its  rules 
by  a  majority  vote  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session,  but  not  later  in  the  ses- 
sion. It  Is  an  ob\'lous  absurdity  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  UxUted  States 
changes  Its  meaning  from  the  first  part 
of  a  session  to  other  stages  of  a  session. 
The  constitutional  truth  Is  that  the  Sen- 


ate Is  empowered  to  make  the  rules  of 
Its  own  proceedings,  and  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution  applies  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  session  and  during  every  day 
of  the  session.  So  far  as  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  Is  concerned,  it  applies  when 
there  is  no  session  of  Congress,  because 
the  Constitution  does  not  change  from 
day  to  day,  as  the  advocates  of  this  very 
fantastic  proposal  contend. 

I  shall  discuss  another  reason  that  Is 
given  for  the  proposed  rule  change. 
Some  of  the  proponents  stand  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  say  that  the  rea- 
son why  a  change  is  needed  In  rule  XXII 
Is  that  imder  the  rule  the  Senate  carmot 
give  any  consideration  to  so-called  civil 
rights  bills.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
propaganda  in  the  world.  Those  who  ad- 
vocate changes  in  the  rule  have  been 
listening  to  their  own  propaganda  for  so 
long  that  they  have  actually  reached 
the  point  where  they  accept  it. 

Their  propaganda  reminds  me  of  a 
custom  we  have  In  the  rural  areas  of 
North  Carolina.    At  certain  times  of  the 
year.  It  Is  customary  In  North  Carolina 
for  people  whose  relatives  are  buried  In 
the  little  country  cemeteries  to  meet  and 
clear  out  the  weeds  which  have  grovm 
up.   It  happened  on  one  occasion  that  a 
man,  somewhat  like  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  who  w««  somewhat  op- 
posed to  too  strenuous  physical  work, 
attended  a  gathering  at  a  little  country 
churchyard  to  assist  in  removing  the 
weeds  from  the  cemetery.   Being  opposed 
to  strenuous  physical  labor,  he  hired  a 
boy  named  George  to  go  along  with  him 
and  do  his  work  for  him.    George  was 
down  on  the  ground,  pulling  the  weeds  off 
the  grave.     All  at  once  he  burst  into 
laughter. 

The  man  who  had  employed  him  said, 

"George,  what  are  you  laughing  about?" 

George  said,  "I  am  laughing  about  the 

funny  words  written  on  this  tombstone." 

George's  boss  said,  "I  don't  see  any 

funny  words  written  on  the  tombstone." 

George  said,  "Bos§,  Just  look  there  at 

what  It  says.    It  says.  'Not  dead  but 

sleeping.' " 

The  boss  said,  "I  don't  see  anything 
funny  in  that." 

George  said,  "He  ain't  foolin'  nobody 
but  himself." 

Those  who  say  It  Is  necessary  to  change 
rule  XXn  to  get  clvU  rights  bills  through 
the  Senate  are  fooling  nobody  but  them- 
selves. If  they  look  at  the  history  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  few  years, 
they  wUl  not  even  fool  themselves  any 
longer.  Since  1957,  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  has  spent  more  time 
debating  so-called  civil  rights  bills  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  than  it  has  spent  in 
connection  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  In  the  very  precarious 
world  in  which  we  Uve.  It  has  spent 
more  time  arguing  about  civil  rights  bills 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  since  1957  than 
it  has  spent  in  building,  creating,  and 
legislating  the  Great  Society.  It  has 
passed  some  of  the  most  drastic  legisla- 
tion in  the  history  of  this  country  in  the 
form  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

If  those  who  make  those  arguments 
will  just  consider  the  facts,  they  will, 
unlike  the  decedent  whose  gravestone 
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said.  "Not  dead  but  sleeping,"  stop  fool- 
ing themselves  any  longer  on  this  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  far  today 
discussed  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
proponents  of  the  proposed  rule  change 
to  Justify  their  position.  I  respectfully 
submit  that  for  the  reasons  I  have  al- 
ready stated  none  of  those  argimients 
made  in  favor  of  the  rules  changes  Is 
valid.  I  shall  now  devote  myself  to  show- 
ing that  the  history  of  our  coimtry  shows 
the  advisability  of  having  safeg\iards 
which  will  prevent  hasty  and  impatient 
and  Intemperate  action  by  those  in  posi- 
tions of  authority.  It  was  my  purpose 
to  refer  to  American  history  for  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  desirability,  nay, 
the  neces^ty,  of  protecting  the  people 
of  this  Nation  against  impatient  and  in- 
temperate actions  on  the  part  of  their 

ofBcialS;^ 

Rule  ^xn  of  the  Senate  is  one  of  the 
few  restraints  left.  Many  of  the  great 
Senators  of  the  past  have  stated  that  no 
good  legislation  has  ever  been  prevented 
by  the  rule  of  the  Senate  permitting  free 
debate,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  much 
bad  legislation  has  been  prevented  by 
this  rule. 

I  might  add  that  a  very  good  case  may 
be  made  for  one  proposition;  this  rule 
prevented  two  of  the  worst  pieces  of  legis- 
lation ever  proposed  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  from  passing  at  the 
last  session. 

The  first  was  the  bill  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  That 
proposed  piece  of  legislation  would  have 
compelled  every  American,  eventually,  to 
pay  dues  to  a  union  for  the  simple  privi- 
lege of  eating  his  own  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  his  own  brow.  And  as  one  who  is  op- 
posed, on  principle,  to  compelling  any 
man  to  make  any  contribution  of  money 
in  any  form  save  in  the  form  of  taxes  for 
the  support  of  government,  I  condemn 
that  proposed  piece  of  legislation  as 
something  wholly  incompatible  with 
freedom  and  something  which  counte- 
nances the  highest  degree  of  tyranny. 

The  other  piece  of  legislation  was  a 
proposal  that  every  American  owning  a 
piece  of  residential  property  anjrwhere  in 
the  United  States  be  robbed,  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  of  the  power  to  determine  for 
himself  to  whom  to  sell  or  to  rent  his 
property. 

I  say  that  any  rule  that  prevented  ei- 
ther of  those  pieces  of  legislation  from 
being  enacted  by  Congress  Is  a  rule  which 
should  be  preserved  Inviolate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  liberties  of  the  people  of  the 
XThited  States. 

I  see  no  distinction  In  principle  be- 
tween the  proposal  to  establish  a  major- 
ity cloture  rule  and  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  60-percent  cloture  rule.  The 
people  who  need  protection  are  minori- 
ties; and  the  smaller  the  minority  is, 
the  more  it  stands  In  need  of  protection. 
To  my  mind.  It  would  be  repugnant  to 
the  continuance  of  freedom  in  the  Na- 
tion for  51  percent  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  have  the  power  to  silence 
the  other  49  percent  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  when  that  49  percent  insists 
on  speaking  what  they  think  should  be 
said  for  the  preservation  of  the  Nation. 
Likewise,  there  is  very  little  difference, 
in  effect,  and  no  difference  whatever  in 
principle,  between  saying  that  61  per- 


cent of  the  Senate  shall  have  the  power 
to  silence  49  percent  of  the  Senate  and 
saying  that  60  percent  of  the  Senate 
shall  have  the  power  to  silence  40  per- 
cent of  the  Senate. 

I  grant  you,  Mr.  President,  that  some- 
times some  of  us  may  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  speak  when  some  of 
our  colleagues  want  to  vote,  and  in  so 
doing  we  may  make  nuisances  of  our- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  our  colleagues. 
But  a  great  commentator  upon  the  pass- 
ing scene,  William  8.  White,  has  well 
stated  the  desirability  of  maintaining 
t,hiR  condition  in  his  book  on  the  Sen- 
ate entitled  "The  Citadel."  in  which  he 
says  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  nole 
which  can  be  invoked  today  to  silence 
a  man  whom  we  deem  to  be  a  trouble- 
some demagog  can  be  invoked  tomorrow 
to  silence  a  brave  man  fighting  for  a  Just 
cause. 

I  stand  for  the  preservation  of  the  two- 
thirds  rule.  As  a  matter  of  principle 
and  also  as  a  practical  matter,  I  do  not 
think  the  future  interest  of  our  Nation 
will  permit  the  Senate  to  sanction  any 
fewer  than  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to 
silence  one-third  of  tts  Members. 

I  invite  attention  to  a  similar  rule  that 
is  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  First  I  wish  to  read  from  section 
4  of  article  n  of  the  Constitution  these 
words: 

The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all  civil 
Officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  re- 
moved from  Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and 
Conviction  of.  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  paragraph  in 
the  Constitution  seta  forth  three  condi- 
tions, and  three  conditions  only,  for 
which  a  President,  a  Vice  President,  or 
a  civil  officer  of  the  United  States  can  be 
impeached.  They  are:  treason,  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
The  other  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  impeachment  are  found 
in  subsections  6  and  7  of  section  3  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution.  I  read  sub- 
section 6  of  section  3  of  article  I: 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to 
try  all  Impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that 
Purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oath  or  Affirma- 
tion. When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  tried,  the  Cbief  Justice  shall  pre- 
side: And  no  person  s&all  be  convicted  with- 
out the  Ooncurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the 
Members  present. 

Subsection  7  of  section  3  of  article  I 
reads  as  follows: 

Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  ttian  to  removal  from 
Office,  and  dlsquallflcotlon  to  hold  and  enjoy 
any  Office  of  honor.  Trust  or  Profit  under  the 
United  States :  but  the  Party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  Indict- 
ment, Trial,  Judgment  and  Punishment,  ac- 
cording to  Law. 

I  shall  later  discuss  these  constitu- 
tional provisions  in  more  detaU.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  provision  of  subsection  6  of  section 
3  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  which 
prescribes  that  "no  person  shall  be  con- 
victed without  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  present,"  is  the 
only  thing  which  saved  the  United  States 
at  one  of  the  most  crucial  hours  of  its 
history  from  witnessing  a  total  blackout 
of  constitutional  government. 

In  speaking  for  the  retention  of  rule 


XXTI  in  its  present  form,  I  say  it  is  not 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  tliat  the 
two-thirds  provision  of  rule  XXTT  may 
serve  like  subsection  6,  section  3,  article  I 
of  the  Constitution,  and  some  day  again 
prevent  a  total  blackout  of  constitutional 
government  in  the  United  States. 

The  scene  which  I  propose  to  discuss 
in  this  connection  was  enacted  in  this 
very  Senate  Chamber.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  two-thirds  provision  of  subsec- 
tion 6,  section  3,  article  I,  and  Uie 
courage  of  a  handful  of  Senators,  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  United 
States  would  have  been  destroyed  on  the 
very  floor  of  the  Senate. 

In  order  to  discuss  this  subject,  I  shall 
have  to  go  back  a  little  into  American 
history.  On  one  occasion  on  this  conti- 
nent and  in  this  Nation  a  terrible  fratri- 
cidal war  occurred,  in  which  thousands 
of  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  our  land, 
both  in  the  South  and  in  the  North,  died. 
My  study  of  American  history  has  con- 
vinced me  that  that  terrible  war  and  its 
carnage  would  never  have  occurred  if  it 
had  not  been  for  intemperate  and  impa- 
tient men  in  the  North  and  impatient 
and  intemperate  men  in  the  South.  If 
ever  there  was  an  event  which  ought  to 
teach  all  Americans  the  virtue  of  pa- 
tience, it  was  that  terrible  wax  and  the 
terrible  carnage  it  caused. 

One  of  the  great  men  in  American 
history  was  AbraJiam  Lincoln.  I  often 
wonder  what  would  have  happened  to 
Lincoln,  after  Lee's  surrender,  if  he  had 
not  fallen  by  an  assassin's  bullet.  I  sus- 
pect that  perhaps  he  would  have  been 
more  maligned  at  the  hands  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  at  the  hands  of  the 
American  press  than  any  other  man  in 
our  history.  Sometimes  a  tragic  event, 
such  as  Lincoln's  assassination,  spares 
the  man  who  suffers  such  an  event  from 
great  future  tragedy.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  merciful  man.  He  was  a  man  who 
loved  his  fellow  men. 

After  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appo- 
mattox, the  question  naturally  arose  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done  to  adjust  the 
relations  between  the  Union  and  the  11 
Confederate  States.  Lincoln  had  a  very 
fine  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Union  and  the  11 
so-called  Confederate  States.  I  shall 
read  a  brief  statement  of  his  plan  from 
page  804  of  the  Concise  Dictionary  of 
American  .History,  which  was  edited  by 
Wayne  Andrews  and  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

In  his  proclamation  of  December  8,  1883, 
President  Lincoln  offered  pardon  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  to  those  who  would  take 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  abide  by  Federal  laws  and 
proclamations  touching  slaves.  When  oath- 
takers  equal  In  number  to  one-tenth  of  the 
State's  voters  In  1860  should  "re-establish" 
a  government  In  a  seceded  oommonwealth, 
Lincoln  promised  executive  recognition  of 
such  government  without  commitment  a» 
to  congressional  recognition.  Both  the 
■•plan"  and  the  whole  southern  policy  of 
Lincoln  were  denounced  as  far  too  lenient, 
and  there  followed  a  storm  of  controversy 
with  the  radical  Republicans  who  by  their 
control  of  Congress  prevented  any  settle- 
ment of  this  vital  question  diu-ing  Lincoln's 
life.  The  hopeless  deadlock  between  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  was  seen  In  the  Radical 
Wade-Davis  bill  which  Lincoln  kUled  by  s 
pocket  veto.  After  this  Lincoln  issued  a 
proclamation  (July  8,  1964)  explaining  that 
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he  oovUd  not  accept  the  radical  plan  as 
the  only  method  of  reconstruction  and  was 
promptly  answered  by  Wade  and  Davta  In 
a  truculent  manifesto. 

It  would  be  quite  interesting  to  know 
why  Lincoln  pocket-vetoed  the  Wade- 
Davis  bill.  Those  who  advocate  majority 
rule  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  In 
haste  ought  to  ponder  the  Wade-Davis 
bill  which  Lincoln  denoxmced  and  vetoed. 

Now  I  reswi  a  very  brief  description  of 
the  provisions  of  that  bill,  from  the 
"Encyclopedia  of  American  History,"  by 
Richard  B.  Morris,  on  page  246: 

The  Wade-Davls  bill,  which  was  passed  Ijy 
Congress  on  the  4th  of  July  1864,  repre- 
sented the  congressional  blueprint  tat  re- 
construction. It  required  a  majority  of  the 
electorate  In  each  Confederate  Stote  to  take 
an  oath  of  past  as  well  as  future  loyalty  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  restoraUon. 

That  condition  precedent  to  restora- 
tion under  the  Wade-Davis  bill,  would 
have  prevented  any  of  the  11  Southern 
States   from   agahi   being   admitted  to 
their  rights  as  States  of  the  Union,  be- 
cause that  bill  required  the  taking  of  an 
oath  of  both  present  loyalty  and  past 
loyalty;  and  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  Southern   States   could   not   have 
truthfully  taken  such  an  oath.    This  is 
very  well  Illustrated  by  the  situation  in 
the  State  of  North  CaroUna.    In  1860. 
North  CaroUna  had  a  total  population  of 
approximately  629,000,  counting  all  the 
men.  women,  and  children,  and  both  the 
white  people  and  the  Negro  people.    Out 
of  that  population.  North  CaroUna  had 
sent  into  the  Confederate  Army  125,000 
of  its  men  and  boys— a  number  far  In 
excess  of  the  total  electorate  of  that 
State.    Under    that    condition    of    the 
Wade-Davls  biU,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  any  more  than  a  very  negU- 
gible  part  of  the  electorate  of  North 
CaroUna  to  have  taken  the  oath  required 
by  the  terms  of  the  biU  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  readmission  as  part  of  the 
Union.   In  fact,  the  blU  was  designed  to 
prevent  any  of  the  Southern  States  from 
being  readmitted  to  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  a  moment  ago,  when  I 
said  that  perhaps  the  assassin's  bullet 
spared  Lincoln  from  much  abuse  and 
suffering.  I  had  in  mind  the  fact  that 
even  during  his  lifetime  he  was  maligned 
by  the  authors  of  the  Wade-Davls  bill 
and  by  the  other  supporters  of  that  bUl 
for  his  wise  action  in  vetoing  it. 

After  the  assassin's  bullet  feUed  Lin- 
coln, Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent during  Lincoln's  administration, 
who  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  suc- 
ceeded Uncoln  in  the  Presidency.  At 
that  time  there  was  in  existence  what 
was  known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reconstruction.  It  was  composed  of  six 
Senators  and  nine  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  was  dominated 
by  Thaddeus  Stevens,  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  That  Joint  Committee 
acquired  domination  over  Congress;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee found  itself  able  to  ride  roughshod 
over  Members  of  the  Senate  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
did  not  agree  with  its  plans. 

Some  day.  Mr.  President,  history  will 
recognize  that  Andrew  Johnson  was  one 
of  the  truly  great  men  of  America.  When 


he    became    President    of    the    United 
States,  he  imdertook  to  carry  into  effect 
Lincoln's  plan  for  the  so-caUed  recon- 
struction of  the  Confederate  States.  An- 
drew Johnson  made  a  slight  modification 
in  the  plan,  in  that  he  swlded  a  provi- 
sion that  those  who  had  been  disquaU- 
fled  as  electors  in  those  States  by  the 
Lincoln  plan  for  reconstruction  of  the 
States  should  Include  those  who  owned 
$20,000  or  more  in  property.    But  An- 
drew Johnson  did  a  superb  job  in  carry- 
ing out  that  plan,  which,  in  effect,  pro- 
vided that  the  persons  residing  in  those 
States  who  were  qualified  to  vote  by 
State  laws  should  establish  a  State  gov- 
ernment, should  outlaw  the  debts  in- 
curred by  the  Confederate  States  for  war 
purposes,  and  should  approve  the  laws 
and  the  amendment  abolishing  slavery. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  privileged  to  act, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Congress  was 
not  in  session  at  the  time  he  assumed 
the  Presidency  and  at  the  time  he  under- 
took to  put  into  effect  Lincoln's  plan 
for  reconstruction.  Before  Congress  as- 
sembled in  December  1865.  aU  of  the 
11  Southern  States,  except  Texas,  had 
reorganized  theh:  State  governments  In 
accordance  with  the  Presidential  plan 
of  reconstruction  and  were  maintaining 
law  and  order  within  the  borders  of  their 
States  and  were  operating  civil  courts  for 
the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The 
last  Confederate  soldier  had  laid  down 
his  arms  and  returned  to  peaceful  pur- 
suits. The  people  of  the  Southern  States 
were  looking  forward  to  resuming  their 
old  place  in  the  Union. 

But  Congress  met.  Congress  Immedi- 
ately entered  into  a  controversy  with 
Andrew  Johnson,  claiming  that  the  Con- 
gress, and  not  the  President,  had  the 
power  to  reconstruct  the  government 
in  the  Southern  States. 

About  that  time  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  entered  the  picture 
by  handing  down  the  most  courageous 
decision  ever  rendered  by  that  body.    I 
refer  to  the  decision  in  Ex  parte  MiUigan. 
Ex  parte  MiUigan  was  a  case  which 
involved  a  civlUan  who  was  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  Indiana.    He  had  been 
tried    before    a    mUitary    commission 
created  by  President  Lincohi  as  Com- 
mander hi  Chief  of  the  Army.    Mil- 
llgan  had  been  convicted  of  treason  and 
other  charges  and  had  been  sentenced 
to  death.    MllUgan's  attorneys  filed  a 
petition  in  the  chrcuit  court  for  habeas 
corpus,  contending  that  the  courts  of 
Indiana  were  open  for  the  trial  of  crim- 
inal cases,  that  MUUgan  was  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  miUtary  commis- 
sion, and  that  MiUigan  was  surrounded 
by  the  protection  of  the  constitutional 
provisions  which  required  indictment  by 
a  grand  jury  and  conviction  by  a  petit 
jury  before  he  could  be  punished  for  the 
charges  preferred  against  him. 

MiUigan  was  defended  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  review 
of  the  habeas  corpus  proceeding  by 
Jeremiah  Black,  one  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  of  America.  The  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Ex  parte  MiUigan 
was  written  by  one  of  the  greatest  judges 
our  Nation  has  ever  known — Judge 
Davis,  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  He  was  known  not  only 
for  his  great  legal  learning  and  his  devo- 


tion to  constitutional  government,  but 
also  for  his  great  courage,  which  never 
faUedhim. 

Before  reaching  the  main  body  of  his 
opinion.  Judge  Davis  set  out  some  of 
the  facts.  IncldentaUy.  his  ophilon  is 
reported  in  4  WaUace.  The  case  begins 
at  page  1  and  runs  through  to  page  142. 
The  opinion  of  Judge  Davis  covers  only  a 
portion  of  those  pages.  It  begins  on 
page  107  and  ends  on  page  131.  It  is  an 
opinion  which  every  person  who  beUeves 
in  constitutional  government  ought  to 
read  and  reread. 

Beginning  on  page  118,  Judge  Davis 
said: 

The  controlling  question  In  the  case  la 
this:  Upon  the  facta  stated  In  MllUgan's 
petition,  and  the  exhibits  filed,  had  the  mUl- 
tary  commission  mentioned  In  It,  Jurisdic- 
tion, legaUy,  to  try  and  sentence  him? 
Mllllgan,  not  a  resident  of  one  of  the  rebel- 
lious States,  or  a  prisoner  of  war.  but  a  citi- 
zen of  Indiana  for  20  years  past,  and  never 
In  the  military  or  naval  service,  is,  while  at 
his  home,  arrested  by  the  mmtary  power 
of  the  United  States,  imprisoned,  and,  on 
certain  criminal  charges  preferred  against 
him,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  1j« 
hanged  by  a  mUltary  commission,  organized 
under  the  direction  of  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  miUtary  district  of  Indiana. 
Had  this  tribunal  the  legal  power  and  au- 
thority to  try  and  punish  this  man? 

No  graver  question  was  ever  considered 
by  this  court,  nor  one  which  more  nearly 
concerns  the  rights  of  the  whole  people;  for 
it  U  the  birthright  of  every  American  clttzen 
when  charged  with  crime,  to  be  tried  and 
pvmlshed  according  to  law.    The  power  of 
pxxnlshment   la,   alone   through   the    means 
which  the  laws  have  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  If  they  are  Ineffectual,  there  la 
an  immunity  from  punishment,  no  matter 
how  great  an  offender  the  individual  may 
be    or    how    much    his    crimes    may    have 
shocked  the  sense  of  JusUce  of  the  coxmtry, 
or  endangered  Its  safety.    By  the  protectton 
of  the  law  human  rights  are  secured;  with- 
draw that  protection,  and  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  wicked  rulers,  or  the  clamor  of  an 
excited  people.    If  there  was  law  to  Justify 
this  mlUtary  trial.  It  la  not  our  province 
to  interfere;  if  there  was  not,  it  is  our  duty 
to  declare  the  nullity  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings.    The  decision   of   this  question   does 
not  depend  on  argument  or  Judicial  prece- 
dents, numerous  and  highly  Illustrative  as 
they  are.     Theae   precedents  inform   us  of 
the  extent  of  the  struggle  to  preserve  Uberty 
and  to  reUeve  those  In  civil  life  from  mUl- 
tary trials.     The  fotmders  of  our  govern- 
ment w»e  famlUar  with  the  history  of  that 
struggle;  and  secured  In  a  written  constitu- 
tion   every    right    which    the    people    had 
wrested  from  power  during  a  contest  of  agee. 
By  that  Constitution  and  the  laws  author- 
ized by  It  this  question  mtist  be  determined. 
The  provisions  of  that  instrument  on  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  are  too 
plain  and  direct,  to  leave  room  for  mtsoon- 
struction  or  doubt  of  their  true  meaning. 
Those  applicable  to  this  case  are  found  In 
that    clause    of    the    original    Constitution 
which  says,  "That  the  trial  of  all  crimes, 
except  In  case  of  Impeachment,  shall  be  by 
Jury;"  and  In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
articles   of   the   amendments.     The  fourth 
proclaims  the  right  to  be  secure  In  person 
and  effects  against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure;  and  direcU  that  a  Judicial  warrant 
shall  not  Issue  "without  proof  of  probable 
cause   supported    by   Oath    or    affirmation." 
The  fifth  declares  "that  no  person  shall  be 
held  to  answer  for  a  cai^tal  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  presentment  by 
a  grand  Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  In  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  In  the  militia,  when 
in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  pubUc 
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danger,  nor  be  deprived  of  Ule,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law."  And 
the  aUth  guarantees  the  right  of  trial  by 
Jury,  In  such  manner  and  with  such  regula- 
tions that  with  upright  Judges.  Impartial 
juries,  and  an  able  bar,  the  Innocent  will  be 
saved  and  the  giUlty  punished.  It  Is  In  these 
words:  "In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  ac- 
cused shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial  by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  the 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed,  which  district  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and 
to  be  Informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witneeses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  Witnesses  In  his  favor; 
and  to  have  the  Assistance  of  Covmsel  for 
his  defense."  These  securities  for  personal 
liberty  th\is  embodied,  were  such  as  wisdtMn 
and  experience  had  demonstrated  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  those  accused 
of  crime.  And  so  strong  was  the  sense  of 
the  country  of  their  importance,  and  so 
Jealous  were  the  people  that  these  rights, 
highly  prized,  might  be  denied  them  by  Im- 
plication, that  when  the  original  Constitu- 
tion was  proposed  for  adoption  it  encoun- 
tered severe  opposition;  and,  but  for  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  so  amended  as  to 
embrace  them.  It  would  never  have  been 
ratified.  ^ 

I  now  come  to  the  portion  of  this  opin- 
ion which  I  think  contains  the  greatest 
Judicial  language  ever  uttered  on  this 
continent,  Judge  Davis  continued: 

Time  has  proven  the  discernment  of  our 
ancestors;    for    even    these    provisions,    ex- 
pressed in  such  plain  Kngllsb  words,  that  it 
would  seem  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  not 
evade  them,  are  now,  after  the  lapse  of  ntore 
than  70  years,  sought  to  be  avoided.    Those 
great  and  good  men  foresaw  that  troublous 
times  would  arise,  when  rulers  and  people 
would  become  restive  under  restraint,  and 
seek  by  sharp  and  decisive  measures  to  ac- 
complish ends  deemed  Just  and  proper;  and 
that  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty 
would  be  in  peril,  unless  established  by  Ir- 
repealable  law.     The  history  of  the  world 
had  taught  them  that  what  was  done  in  the 
past  might  be  attempted  in  the  future.    The 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  a  law 
for  rulers  and  people,  equally  in  war  and  In 
peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of  its  pro- 
tection all  classes  of  men.  at  all  times,  and 
under  ail  circumstances.     No  doctrine,  in- 
volving more   pernicious  consequences   was 
ever  Invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  tliat 
any  of  its  provisions  can  be  siispended  dur- 
ing any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment.    Such    a   doctrine   leads   directly   to 
anarchy  or  despotism,  but  the  theory  of  ne- 
cessity on  which  it  is  based  is  false;  for  the 
Oovemment,   within   the  Constitution,   has 
all  the  powers  granted  to  It,  which  are  nec- 
essary to  preserve  its  existence;  as  has  been 
happily  proved  by  the  result  of  the  great  ef- 
fort to  throw  off  its  Just  authority. 

Then,  after  discussing  the  fact  that 
men  in  naval  and  military  service  were 
subject  to  trial  by  military  courts  rather 
than  by  Juries  In  civil  courts.  Judge 
Davis  says: 

All  other  pwsons.  citizens  of  States  where 
the  courts  are  open,  If  charged  with  crime, 
are  guaranteed  the  Inestimable  prlvUege  of 
trial  by  Jury.  This  privilege  Is  a  vital  prin- 
ciple, underlying  the  whole  administration 
of  criminal  Justice;  It  is  not  held  by  suf- 
ferance, and  cannot  be  frittered  away  on  any 
plea  of  State  or  poUtlcal  necessity.  When 
peace  prevails,  and  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  undisputed,  there  Is  no  difficulty 
ot  preserving  the  safeguards  of  Uberty;  for 
the  ordinary  modes  of  trial  are  never  ne- 
glected, and  no  one  wishes  it  otherwise;  but  U 
society  Is  dl8turl>ed  by  civU  commotion — If 
the  passions  of  men  are  aroused  and  the 


restraints  of  law  weakened,  if  not  dlare- 
g^ded — these  safegviards  need,  and  should 
receive,  the  watchful  care  of  those  instructed 
with  the  gfuardianshlp  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws.  In  no  other  way  can  we  transmit 
to  posterity  unimpaired  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  consecrated  by  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Revolution. 

Judge  Davis  then  proceeded  and 
showed  that  in  the  military  trial  Milligan 
had  been  denied  his  constitutional  rights 
to  be  indicted  by  a  grand  jury  before  he 
could  be  put  on  trial,  and  his  constitu- 
tional right  to  a  trial  hiy  jury,  and  held 
that  his  trial  before  a  military  com- 
mission was  a  nullity  imder  our  Con- 
stitution. 

As  I  spesJt  in  favor  of  the  retention  of 
rule  XXn,  which  is  one  of  the  safeguards 
erected  not  for  the  benefit  of  individual 
Senators  but,  as  former  Senator  Joe 
O'Mahoney  said,  "for  the  benefit  of  our 
country,"  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
we  ought  to  heed  the  words  of  Judge 
Davis  when  he  said : 


Those  great  and  good  men — 

Who  drew  up  our  Constitution — and 
the  same  applies  to  the  great  men  who 
wrote  the  rules  of  the  Senate — 
foresaw  that  troublous  times  would  arise, 
when  rulers  and  people  wftuld  become  restive 
under  restraint,  and  seek  by  sharp  and  de- 
cisive measures  to  accomplish  ends  deemed 
Just  and  proper. 

As  I  have  said,  in  my  Judgment  this 
was  the  greatest  decision  ever  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  It  proclaims  fi  great  constitu- 
tional principle.  It  was  written  by  a 
Judge  of  the  highest  legal  learning,  of 
the  greatest  character,  emd  of  the 
stanchest  courage. 

When  this  decision  was  handed  down 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction 
and  the  other  radicals  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  American  press,  heaped 
vituperation  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  this 
decision  the  radicals,  in  control  of  the 
Congress,  concluded  tJiat  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  the  President,  An- 
drew Johnson,  to  thwart  the  will  of  the 
radicals. 

They  came  to  that  conclusion  because 
the  purpose  in  the  minds  of  the  radicals 
was  to  destroy  the  State  governments 
which  had  been  erected  in  the  Southern 
States  under  the  Presidential  plan  of  re- 
construction, and  to  establish  military 
government  in  the  South. 

So,  in  July  1866  the  radicals  in  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  tor  the  purpose  of 
keeping  President  Johnson  from  filling 
any  vacancy  on  the  supreme  Court.  At 
that  time  there  was  one  existing  vacancy. 
and  President  Johnson  had  designated 
as  his  appointee  for  the  vacancy  Henry 
Stanbery,  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers 
this  country  has  ever  known.  When  the 
bill  was  brought  up  in  the  Congress,  one 
of  the  Representative*,  who  was  piloting 
the  bill  through  the  House,  was  asked  if 
the  bill  was  intended  to  keep  Stanbery 
from  becoming  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  frankly  said,  "Yes;  and  to 
prevent  further  appointments  from  being 
made  by  President  Johnson." 

The  bill  would  hav«  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  judges  on  tbe  Supreme  Court 


Bench  by  two,  so  as  to  take  care  of  the 
then  existing  vsw»ncy  and  those  which 
might  occur  in  the  future  diuring  John- 
son's Presidency. 

Not  only  did  the  radicals  in  Congress 
make  this  proposal  to  prevent  President 
Johnson  from  filling  vacancies  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  they  began  to  de- 
mand that  the  Supreme  Court  be  re- 
organized. They  threatened  to  take 
away  all  of  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  some  of  them 
went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  abolish  the 
Supreme  Court  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

The  radicals  in  Congress  had  such 
complete  control  over  Congress  that  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  able  to 
carry  out  their  threat,  so  far  as  Congress 
was  concerned,  to  enact  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  with  a  view  to  abolishing  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  altogether  surprising  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  began  to  lose  their  courage.     The 
Court    handed    down    only    two    other 
courageous  opinions  In  this  period.    One 
was  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Cum- 
mings  against  Missouri,  and  the  other 
was  the  decision  in  Ex  parte  Garland. 
The  first  of  these  decisions  involved 
the  law  of  the  State  of  Missouri.    The 
legislature  of  that  State  had  enacted 
a  law  providing  that  no  man  could  prac- 
tice his  profession  unless  he  was  able  to 
take  an  oath  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
never  aided  the  Confederacy  In  any  way. 
It  is  a  rather  strange  thing  that  the 
Missouri  law  was  applied  to  a  preacher. 
Cummings  was  a  preacher,  and  he  under- 
took to  preach  the  gospel.    For  some  rea- 
son, the  Legislature  of  Missouri  thought 
it  was  better  for  sinners  to  go  to  the 
devil  than  to  be  brought  to  the  Lord 
through  the  agency  of  a  minister  who 
could  not  take  an  oath  that  he  had  not 
aided  the  Confederacy  in  any  manner. 
It  is  a  rather  strange  conception  that  the 
State  legislature  could  ever  reach  the 
conclusion  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be 
able  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  if  he 
had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Con- 
federacy.   The  Legislature  of  Missouri 
had  evidently  forgotten  something  of  the 
record  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  became 
Paul,  the  great  apostle  to  the  gentiles. 

The  other  case  involved  one  of  the 
great  lawyers  of  this  Nation,  Augustus 
H.  Garland,  who  was  noted  for  his  ap- 
pearances in  many  cases  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  those  two  cases,  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  had  not  been  frightened  entirely 
away,  from  courageous  action  by  radicals 
in  Congress,  held  that  the  law  of  Missouri 
and  a  Federal  statute  enacted  by  Con- 
gress which  attempted  to  apply  the  same 
rule  to  attorneys  were  ex  post  facto  laws 
and  therefore  imconstitutional. 

But  thereafter  too  much  courage  was 
not  exhibited  by  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Judge  Davis,  Judge  Grier,  and 
one  or  two  others,  because,  as  Benjamin 
B.  Curtis,  a  great  lawyer  from  Massachu- 
setts, wrote  about  this  time.  "The  Con- 
gress, with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
country,  has  subdued  the  Supreme  Court 
as  well  as  the  President." 
In  other  words,  the  radicals  In  Con- 


gress had  threatened  to  Impeach  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  or  to  rob 
them  of  their  Jurisdiction,  and  even  to 
gbollsh  the  Court  by  a  constitutional 
amendment,  because  they  were  dis- 
pleased with  the  courage  the  Court  had 
displayed  in  Ex  parte  Milligan,  in  Cum- 
mings against  Missouri,  and  in  Ex  parte 
Garland.  That  was  the  way  they  dealt 
with  the  Supreme  Court. 

Just  to  elaborate  on  that  particular 
point,  let  me  say  that  the  radicals  In 
Congress  took  control  of  the  Congress 
and  rode  roughshod  over  those  Members 
of  Congress  who  dared  to  oppose  them. 
They  subdued  the  Supreme  Court  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  practically  withdrew 
from   the    constitutional    field    Insofar 
as  the  Southern  States  were  concerned. 
They  prevented  the  Southern  States  from 
defending  themselves  by  denying  them 
representation  In  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.    Then  they 
undertook  to  enact  laws  under  which 
they  would  take  charge,  through  military 
forces,  of  local  government  in  all  of  the 
Southern     States     except     Tennessee. 
Tennessee  was  allowed  representation  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House,  while  the 
other  10  Southern  States  were  denied 
such  representation,  because  Tennessee 
bad  ratified  the  14th  amendment  and 
the  other  10  Southern  States  had  re- 
jected the  14th  amendment. 

In  March  1867  the  radicals,  who  con- 
trolled Congress,  passed  the  most  mon- 
strous legislation  ever  passed  in  Amer- 
ican history. 

I  refer  to  the  so-called  Reconstruction 
acts  imder  which  all  Southern  States, 
except  Tennessee,  were  placed  imder 
military  government.  Also  at  that  time 
a  statute  was  enacted  which  was  directed 
against  President  Johnson.  I  refer  to 
the  Tenure  of  Office  Act. 

President  Johnson  had  inherited,  as  a 
part  of  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  proved 
himself  to  be  in  alliance  with  the  radi- 
cals In  Congress  and  unfaithful  to  his 
chief,  the  President. 

The  radicals  in  Congress  were  afraid 
that  President  Johnson  would  do  what 
any  person  in  his  situation  desired  to  do, 
and  remove  Stanton  from  office  as  Sec- 
retary of  War.  Therefore,  Congress 
passed  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act.  which 
provided  in  substance  that  the  President 
could  not  remove  from  office  any  ap- 
pointee whose  appointment  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Andrew  John- 
son felt  that  this  act  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  he  removed  Stanton  from  his 
post  as  Secretary  of  War.  That  act  on 
his  part  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  later 
Impeachment  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, controlled  as  it  was,  by  the 
radicals. 

I  come  now  to  the  Reconstruction 
acts,  which  I  consider  the  most  mon- 
strous and  unconstitutional  legislation 
ever  enacted  in  this  Nation. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  a  book 
written  by  one  of  my  former  teachers 
of  history.  Dr.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamil- 
ton, entitled  "Reconstruction  in  North 
Carolina."  The  book  was  published  at 
Columbia  University  in  1914.  But  before 
I  read  a  passage  from  that  book,  I  wish, 
to  state  that  the  10  Southern  States, 
when  they  were  represented  by  legisla- 


tures elected  by  voters  possessing  con- 
stitutional qualifications,  that  is,  quali- 
fications prescribed  by  State  law,  all 
rejected  the  14th  amendment. 

I  now  read  from  pages  216  to  219  of 
"Reconstruction  In  North  Carolina" : 


The  fate  of  the   14th  amendment,   when 
submitted   to   the   North   CaroUna  Legisla- 
ture, has  been  noticed.'    It  met  with  rejec- 
tion in  all  the  other  Southern  States  except 
Tennessee.     When  Congress  met  in  Decem- 
ber 1866  enough  of  the  Southern  States  had 
rejected  the  amendment  to  show  the  pre- 
vaUlng  opinion  in   the  South,   and  conse- 
quently the  question  at  once  arose  as  to 
what  policy  should  be  adopted.    The  uncer- 
tainty in  regard  to  this  became  less  as  the 
remaining  Southern  States  in  turn  rejected 
the  amendment.     Consequently,  to  Febru- 
ary 1867  it  became  a  determtoed  fact  that 
the  State  governments,  as  organized  by  the 
President,  should   be  superseded  by  others 
organized  under  military  authority;  that  the 
political    leaders    of    the    Southern    States 
should  be  disqualified  from  taking  part  In 
the  reorganization  of  the  governments;  and 
that  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be  extended 
to  the  Negro  by  national  legislation,  In  utter 
defiance  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
Individual  States  In  the  matter. 

I  digress  from  a  reading  of  the  text 
to  say  that  in  North  Carolina  there  had 
been  an  election  in  1865,  conducted  un- 
der the  Presidential  plan  for  reconstruc- 
tion, and  the  State  government  had  been 
reestablished  by  its  people,  with  officers 
coming  largely  from  those  North  Caro- 
linians who  had  opposed  secession  from 
the  Union.  The  State  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina,  like  the  State  legisla- 
tures of  other  Southern  States,  had  rati- 
fied the  13th  amendment  prohibiting 
slavery,  and  had  outlawed  the  Confed- 
erate debt,  and  had  also  accepted  in  good 
faith  all  the  other  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Presidential  pian  for  reconstruc- 
tion. 

This  government  had  been  In  exist- 
ence for  approximately  2  years  when 
the  first  of  the  Reconstruction  acts  was 
passed. 

I  now  resume  my  reading  from  "Re- 
construction in  North  Carolina,"  by  Dr. 
Hamilton 


In  pursuance  of  this  determtoatlon,  the 
act  of  March  2,  1867,  "to  provide  for  a  more 
efficient   government   of   the   rebel   States," 
was  passed.    It  was  vetoed  by  the  President, 
but  was  passed  over  the  veto  on  the  same 
day.    Declaring  in  the  preamble  that  no  legal 
State    governments    or    adequate    protection 
for  life  or  property  existed  in  the  10  "rebel" 
States,  the  act  i»ovided  that  these  States 
shoiUd  be  divided  into  6  military  districts, 
each  imder  an  officer  of  the  army  of  not 
lower  rank  than  brigadier  general,  and  made 
subject   to   the   mlUtary    authority    of    the 
United   States.     North   Caroltoa   and   South 
Carolina  formed   the  second  district.     The 
commander  of  each  district  was  required  to 
protect  all  persons  In  their  rights  and  to  sup- 
press   Insurrection,   disorder,    and    violence. 
In  the  punishment  of  offenders,  he  was  au- 
thorized to  allow  the  civil  tribunals  to  take 
Jurisdiction,  or  if  he  deemed  it  necessary, 
to   organize   military   commissions   for   the 
purpose.    All  interference  with  such  tribu- 
nals by  the  State  authorities  was  declared 
void  and  of  no  effect.    It  was  further  pro- 
vided that  the  people  of  any   of  the  said 
States  should  be  entitled  to  representation 
whenever  they  should  have  framed  and  rati- 
fied a  constitution  to  conformity  with  the 
Constitution    of    the    United    States.      ThU 
constitution  must  be  framed  by  a  conven- 


tion elected  by  the  male  citizens  of  the  State, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion, with  the  exertion  of  those  disfran- 
chised for  participation  to  rebeUion  or  for 
felony.  Those  persons  on  whom  disabilities 
would  be  Imposed  by  the  proposed  I4th 
amendment  were  disqualified  from  holding 
a  seat  to  the  convention  and  from  voting  for 
delegates.  The  constitution  thus  framed, 
and  containing  the  provision  that  all  per- 
sons whom  the  act  of  Congress  made  electors 
should  retato  the  electoral  franchise,  must 
then  be  approved  by  Congress.  Whenever 
representatives  should  be  admitted,  the  por- 
tion of  the  act  establishing  mlUtary  govern- 
ments would  become  tooperatlve  so  far  as 
concerned  the  State  to  question.  UntU  the 
completion  of  this  reconstruction,  the  exist- 
ing civil  governments  were  declared  provi- 
sional and  liable  at  any  time  to  modification 
or  aboUtion. 

On  March  23,  a  supplementary  act  was 
passed.    The  origtoal  act  left  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  the  taltiatlon  of  reconstruction  very 
Indefinite.    The  supplementary  act  provided 
that  the  district  commanders  shotUd  cause 
a  registration  to  be  made  of  all  male  citizens 
who  could  take  a  required  oath  as  to  their 
qualifications  as  electors.     The  election  of 
delegates  to  a  convention  should  then  be  held 
by  the  commanders.    For  the  sake  of  glvtog 
at  least  an  appearance  of  foUowlng  the  will 
of  the  people,  the  act  provided  that  the  ques- 
tion of  holding  a  convention  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  them  at  the  same  time.    Unless  a 
majority  of  the  registered  voters  took  part  in 
the  election  and  a  majority  in  favor  of  hold- 
ing the  convention  resulted,  no  convention 
should   be   held.     Provision  was  made   for 
boards  of  election  composed  only  of  those 
who  could  take  the  ironclad  oath.    Ptoally, 
It  was   provided  that  a  majority   of  those 
registered  must  take  part  to  the  voting  on 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  in  order 
to  make  t  valid.   This  act  was  also  vetoed  by 
President  JohnBon  and  promptly  repassed  by 
the  required  majorities. 

In    July,    Congress    met    agato.      In    the 
meantime   Attorney   General   Stanbery   had 
sent  to  the  President  an  interpretation  of  the 
act,  which  closely  restricted  the  power  of  the 
military  commanders.    At  once  another  sup- 
plementary act  was  passed,  as  an  authorita- 
tive interpretation  of  the  former  acts.     It 
gave  the  ownmanders  fuU  power  to  make 
any  removals  from  office  that  they  might  see 
fit,  and  authorized  the  boards  of  registration 
to  go  behind  the  oath  of  an  appUcant  for 
registration   whenever    it   seemed    to    them 
necessary.    District  commanders,  the  boards 
of  registration,  and  all  officera  acting  under 
either  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  act- 
ing In  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  any 
civil  officer  of  the  Unted  States.     The  ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  officers  referred  to  in  the 
imposition  of  dlsabUltles  were  declared  to  in- 
clude the  holders  of  all  civil  offices  created 
by  law  for  the  admtoistratlon  of  Justice  or 
for  the  administration  of  any  general  law  of 
a  State.    An  extension  of  time  for  registra- 
tion was  authorized,  and  also  a  revision  of 
the  lists  of  registered  voters  before  the  elec- 
tion     This  act,  as  was  now  the  customary 
thing,  had  to  be  passed  over  the  President's 
veto. 

Such  was  the  moet  Important  legislation 
enacted  for  the  restoration  of  the  South. 
Questions  of  precedent  and  of  constitutional 
law  were  alike  disregarded  in  their  jMssage, 
and  Justification  found  for  aU. 


»  Cf .  supra,  p.  187. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  read  a  synopsis 
from  Dr.  Hamilton's  book,  setting  forth 
the  provisions  of  the  Reconstruction 
acts.  These  acts  provided  for  military 
goverrunent  in  the  South.  They  pro- 
vided that  the  South  should  be  garri- 
soned. A  garrison  was  stationed  In  my 
hometown  until  1874,  if  my  recollection 
of  history  serves  me  aright.  I  have 
heard  older  men  in  my  county  tell  how 
they  had  to  go  through  the  ranks  of 
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soldiers  of  the  army  of  occupation  In 
order  to  vote  In  1868.  and  see  their 
natural  leaders,  on  whose  advice  they 
had  relied  in  times  past,  sit  on  rail 
fences  and  not  vote  because  they  were 
disfranchised. 

The  gentleman  in  charge  of  each  of 
those  five  military  districts  was  given  the 
power  to  decide  whether  civilians  should 
be  tried  by  military  commissions  or  in 
civil  courts.    They  were  given  the  power 
to  remove  from  office  any  of  the  State  or 
local  officials  who  had  been  placed  in 
office  imder  Presidential  reconstruction. 
They  were  given  charge  of  the  election 
machinery  of  those  States  and  charge  of 
the    elections    and    of    registration    of 
voters.  They  were  even  excused  by  act  of 
Congress  from  paying  any  attention  to 
any  advice  they  received  from  any  civil 
authorities  at  the  National  or  State  level. 
Of  course,  those  States  tried  to  get  an 
Interpretation  of  the  Reconstruction  acts 
and  to  get  a  decision  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  to  their 
constitutionality.    The  first  of  these  at- 
tempts was  made  on  April  5,  1867.  when 
three  great  lawyers,  Robert  J.  Walker, 
Augustus  H.  Garland,  and  William  H. 
Sharkey.  appUed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  leave  to  file  a  bill  in  equity  to  enjoin 
"Andrew  Johnson,  a  citizen  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee  and  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  officers  and  agents  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  and  especially 
E.  O.  C.  Ord,  assigned  as  military  com- 
mander of  the  district  f  rwn  executing  or 
in  any  manner  carrying  out  the  acts  of 
March  2  and  25, 1857." 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  allow 
those  attorneys,  who  were  representing 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  to  file  such  a 
bill  in  equity  in  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
that  first  attempt  to  secure  a  decision  in 
regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Re- 
construction acts  failed.  On  April  15 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  It  would 
not  permit  a  bill  in  equity  to  be  filed,  be- 
cause it  did  not  wish  to  pass  on  the  deli- 
cate Issue  Eis  to  the  power  of  the  Coiut  to 
control  Executive  acts;  and,  therefore, 
the  Court  denied  the  leave  sought. 

A  few  days  later  another  application 
was  made  to  the  Supreme  Covart  for  per- 
mission to  file  a  bill  in  equity  to  chal- 
lenge the  constitutionality  of  the  Recon- 
struction acts;  and  the  Supreme  Court 
granted  that  application.  However, 
after  argimient,  a  few  days  later  the 
Court  entered  a  decision  dismissing  the 
suit — on  the  ground  that  it  called  for 
adjudication,  not  of  the  rights  of  persons 
or  property,  but  of  rights  of  a  political 
character  affecting  the  sovereignty  or 
corporate  existence  of  a  State;  and  the 
Court  said  it  had  no  Jurisdiction  over 
such  a  controversy. 

Then  it  appeared  possible  that  by  a 
curious  twist  of  fate  a  case  which  did 
reach  the  Supreme  CourTOf  the  United 
States  would  require  the  Court  to  pass 
on  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute 
which  the  radicals  had  passed  in  Con- 
gress on  February  5.  1867,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  F^eral  officials  and  so-called 
loyal  persons  in  the  South.  That  statute 
was  so  phrased  that  it  gave  the  Federal 
circuit  courts  Jurisdiction  In  all  cases  in 
which  any  person  was  restrained  or  de- 
prived of  his  liberty.  In  violation  of  the 
Constitution  or  in  violation  of  any  treaty 


or  law  of  the  United  States.    It  hap- 
pened that  at  that  time  there  was  in 
Vlckfiburg.     Miss.,     an    editor,    named 
McCardle,   who  had   published   In   his 
new«>aper  an  editorial  criticizing   the 
military  government  then  hi  vogue  in 
Mississippi  and  in  other  Southern  States. 
The  radicals  In  Congress  had  no  respect 
for  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  secured  by  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  per- 
sons who  disagreed  with  them;  and  Mc- 
Cardle was  arrested,  at  the  instance  of 
the  military  authorities,  for  speaking  ill 
of  them.    He  was  imprisoned,  and  was 
held  for  trial  before  a  mllitaiy  commis- 
sion.   He  applied  to  the  circuit  court  for 
habeas  corpus  for  his  release,  on  the 
groimd  that   his  arrest  and  detention 
under  the  Reconstruction  acts  violated 
the    Constitution.    When    the    circuit 
coiui;  refused  to  grant  him  his  liberty, 
he  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.    Hie  was  asserting  a 
constitutional  right  as  a  person;  and  the 
Supreme   Court   of   the   United   States 
clearly  had  Jiuisdlctlon  of  his  case,  and 
the  case  clearly  made  it  necessary — If 
the  Supreme  Court  was  to  discharge  any 
Judicial  function  whatever — for  it  to  nile 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Recon- 
struction acts.     That  situation  sent  a 
good  deal  of  fear  Into  the  hearts  of  the 
radicals  who  then  controlled  Congress 
because  their  actions  showed  time  and 
time   again   that   they   were   conscious 
of  the  uncoiKtltutionallty  of  the  Recon- 
struction acts.     So  the  radicals  intro- 
duced in  Congress  a  bill  which  provided 
that  in  any  case  involving  the  constitu- 
tionality of  an  act  of  Congress,  unless 
two-thirds  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  agreed  that  the  act  was  imcon- 
stitutional,  the  Court  could  not  hand 
down  such  a  decision.     That  bill  was 
defeated  because  of  the  terrible  criticism 
it  received  at  the  hands  of  the  American 
bar. 

So,  at  the  instance  of  Thaddeus  Stev- 
ens, the  radicals  then  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  which  forbade  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  take  juris- 
diction of  any  case  in  law  or  equity  which 
arose  out  of  the  Reconstruction  acts. 
That  bill  also  caused  a  violent  reaction 
in  the  press  and  among  the  lawyers  of 
the  North,  and  the  bill  was  laid  aside. 

Finally,  the  McCardle  case  was  argued 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  took  it  imder  advisement. 
When  that  happened,  the  radicals  saw  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  take  some 
drastic  action  Immediately.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  McCardle  Imd  done  nothing 
except  exercise  his  right  of  free  speech, 
and  he  was  applying  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  to  free  him  from  his  imprison- 
ment— ^which  he  claimed  was  illegal  and 
unconstitutional — under  the  Reconstruc- 
tion acts.  He  was  seeking  the  greatest 
right  of  all— the  right  to  secure  the  lib- 
erty of  a  i)erson  against  unlawful  impris- 
onment— that  had  ever  been  developed 
in  any  legal  system  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

So  what  did  the  radicals  in  Congress 
do  In  their  attempt  tb  keep  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  from  handing 
down  a  decision  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Reconstruction  acts  under 
which  McCardle  wa«  arrested  and  held 


for  trial,  before  a  military  tribunal,  fox 
exercising  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  for  condemning  something  which 
ought  to  have  been  condemned?  The 
radicals  in  Congress  succeeded  in  having 
];>assed  a  statute  which  robbed  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  of  its 
jurisdiction  to  review  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings brought  under  the  act  of  1867. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection,  a 
certain  amount  of  criticism  can  Justly  be 
leveled  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  because  the  Court  had 
heard  arguments  in  that  case  and  had 
taken  the  case  under  advisement  before 
that  measure  wsus  brought  up  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  bill  was  passed  through  the 
House,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  sneak 
action,  in  which  a  Member  of  the  House 
obtained  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
House  take  up  a  bill,  then  on  the  calen- 
dar, which  had  no  relationship  to  this 
matter.     It  was  taken  up,  following  a 
statement  that  it  was  an  innocuous  bill, 
but  then  the  bill  was  amended  so  sud- 
denly in  that  way  that  scarcely  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  knew  what  had 
happened.    The  bill  was  then  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  was  vetoed 
by  President  Johnson,  and  it  was  passed 
over  President  Jolmson's  veto,  in  the 
course  of  a  heated  debate  in  which  the 
opponents  of  the  bill — such  as  Senator 
Reverdy  Johnson  and  others — correctly 
characterized  the  bill,  and  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  condemned  the  action  of  the 
radicals  in  having  it  passed. 

So  the  Supreme  Covui;  missed  a  glori- 
ous opportunity  to  hand  down  a  decision 
on  that  act.  On  the  contrary,  appar- 
ently the  majority  of  the  Court  post- 
poned action  so  that  Congress  could  act, 
thus  enabling  the  Court  to  escape  maik- 
ing  a  decision.  That  statement  does  not 
apply  to  some  of  the  Justices,  because 
some  of  them  wanted  to  take  action. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
while  the  Impeachment  trial  of  Andrew 
Johnson  was  in  progress  in  this  very 
Senate  Chamber.  The  greatest  exhibi- 
tion of  courage  of  the  most  sublime 
character  ever  given  by  any  President  of 
the  United  States  was  given  by  Andrew 
Johnson  at  that  time.  He  was  actually 
being  tried  at  the  Instigation  of  the  radi- 
cals who  controlled  Congress  in  an  Im- 
peachment proceeding  which  could  have 
resulted  in  his  removal  from  office  and 
his  Inability  ever  to  occupy  another  ofBce 
under  the  Federal  Grovemment.  Despite 
that  fact,  Andrew  Johnson  signed  a 
magnificent  statement  vetoing  the  act  of 
Congress  which  robbed  the  Supreme 
Court  of  jurisdiction  to  review  the 
McCardle  decision.  He  said  in  his  great 
veto  message : 
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It  wlU  be  justly  held  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  as  an  admlBslon  of  the  iinconstl- 
tutlonallty  of  t*»e  act  on  which  Its  Judgment 
may  be  forbidden  or  forestalled,  and  may 
Interfere  with  their  wUUng  acquiescence  In 
Its  provisions,  which  is  necessarily  harmo- 
nious and  efficient  execution  of  any  law. 

In  other  words,  at  the  very  time  when 
his  political  life  was  at  stake  in  the  im- 
peachment proceeding,  that  President,  a 
man  who  had  fewer  opportunities  In  life 
than  any  other  man  who  has  attained 
that  high  office,  had  the  courage  to  veto 
the  bill  which  most  of  his  Judges  had 
assisted  In  passing  through  the  Congress. 


Some  time  ago  I  said  that  I  favored 
the  retention  of  the  two-thirds  require- 
ment of  rule  XXn,  because  the  history 
of  the  Nation  showed  that  at  one  time 
tbe  constitutional  provision  requiring  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  remove  a  President 
had  prevented  the  total  blackout  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  United 
st&tes. 

Let  us  stop  and  think  a  moment  of 
that    Impeachment    proceeding.      The 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  con- 
trolled by  the  radicals  knew  that  Andrew 
Johnson  had  not  done  anything  to  merit 
impeachment.    They  knew  that  Andrew 
Johnson  had  not  been  guilty  of  treason. 
On  the  contrary,  they  knew  that  Andrew 
Johnson  had  been  trying  to  save  the 
Constitution  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment from  destruction  at  their  hands. 
They  knew  that  Andrew  Johnson  had 
not  been  guilty  of  bribery.    They  knew 
that  Andrew  Johnson  had  not  committed 
any  high  crime  or  misdemeanor.    They 
knew  that  the  only  offense  of  which  An- 
drew Johnson  was  guilty  was  his  fidelity 
to  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  up- 
hold  the   Constitution    of    the   United 
States.    They  knew  that  the  only  thing 
they  really  had  against  Andrew  Johnson 
was  that  he  had  vetoed  acts  of  Congress 
which  were  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  which  were  abso- 
lutely repugnant  to  free  government  in 
the  United  States. 

Those  were  tragic  days.  The  greatest 
tragedy  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  showed 
that  partisans  will  yield  to  temptation  in 
times  of  stress  and  turmoil.  This  en- 
tire tragic  story  illustrates  beyond  any 
doubt  that  if  liberty  is  to  be  preserved  in 
our  Nation,  there  must  be  some  safe- 
guards which  will  restrain  Impatient  and 
intemperate  acts  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority  In  thnes  of  stress,  strain,  and 
turmoil. 

Despite  the  fact  that  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
knew  that  Andrew  Johnson  had  not  com- 
mitted treason,  bribery,   or  any   high 
crime  or  misdemeanor  as  groimds  for  im- 
peachment under  the  Constitution,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  impeached  him  on 
false  charges,  the  main  charge  being  that 
he  had  violated  the  Tenure-of -Office  Act. 
Incidentally,  at  this  point,  I  add  that 
Andrew  Johnson  made  repeated  efforts 
to  obtain  a  decision  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  va- 
lidity and  constitutionality  of  the  Ten- 
ure-of-Offlce   Act.    He   was   unable   to 
obtain  such  a  decision  because,  as  Ben- 
jamin R.  Curtis  has  said,  the  radicals 
subdued  the  Supreme  Court,  at  least 
temporarily. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  the  only  public 
ofiacial  in  oiur  Nation  who  was  able  to 
stand  between  a  radical  Congress  and 
a  complete  blackout  of  constitutional 
government  In  the  United  States. 

So  he  was  Impeached,  because  he  was 
resisting  the  radical  Congress  and  its 
unconstitutional  measures.  They  rea- 
soned that  If  they  could  get  rid  of  An- 
tow  Johnson  and  remove  him  from 
office,  he  would  be  succeeded,  in  all  prob- 
ability, by  Senator  Wade,  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  radicals,  who  would 
do  the  will  of  the  radicals. 


It  is  rather  Interesting  to  note  at  this 
point  that  Senator  Wade,  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  Wade-Davis  bill  which  was 
designed  to  prevent  the  Southern  States 
from  being  again  admitted  to  the  Union, 
was  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  the  impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson  and,  under  the 
law,  would  have  succeeded  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  if  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  had  voted 
to  convict  Andrew  Johnson  on  his  im- 
peachment trial. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  book,  entitled 
"Concise  Dictionary  of  American  Biog- 
raphy," which  was  published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  in  1964.  I  read  from  it 
a  portion  of  the  biography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  Wade,  Senator  from  Ohio,  who 
was  active  in  the  bringing  of  the  im- 
j)eachment  charges  against  Andrew 
Johnson.  I  read  only  a  portion  of  the 
biography  which  is  set  forth  on  page 
1121: 


At  first  believing  that  he— 

That  is.  Senator  Wade — 
and   his   group   coiUd   bend   President   An- 
drew Johnson  to  support  of  their  measures. 
Wade  later  turned  on  him  and  his  policies. 
Post    December    1865,    along    with    Charles 
Sumner,  Thaddeus   Stevens   and   others,  he 
waged  a  persistent  campaign  against  John- 
son and  seemed  ready  to  resort  to  any  ex- 
tremity in  order  to  carry  through  the  con- 
gressional program.     Chosen  president  pro- 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  March  2,   1867,  he 
would,  £u:cording  to  the  cvistom  of  that  time, 
have   succeeded   to    the   presidency   in    the 
event  of  Johnson's  removal.    In  the  ensuing 
Impeachment  of  Johnson,  Wade  voted  for  the 
president's  conviction,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  interested  party.    He  was  so  ex- 
pectant of  success  that  he  began  the  selec- 
tion of  his  cabinet  before  the  impeachment 
trial    was    ended.      Thwarted    by    Johnson's 
acquittal  and  faUing  of  re-election  to  the 
Senate,  Wade  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in 
Ohio. 

With  sadness,  I  am  constrained  to 
hold  up  Senator  Wade  as  an  example  to 
my  brethren  who  think  there  ought  to 
be  no  restraint  in  the  Senate  rules  upon 
the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  Senators. 
He  was  the  powerful  president  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  who  led  the  majority 
of  the  Senators  In  the  effort  to  hnpeach 
Andrew  Johnson.    He  would  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency  If  Johnson  had 
been  convicted,  because  he  was  the  presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  this  august  body. 
He  sat  as  a  judge  in  his  own  case  and 
voted  for  the  conviction  of  Johnson  when 
he  knew  that  that  conviction  wovdd  help 
to  promote  him  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.    He  was  so  certain  of  his 
success,  as  the  book  states,  that  he  went 
so  far  as  to  begin  to  select  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet. 

I  would  hold  up  Senator  Wade,  who 
was  then  presumably  an  honorable  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  as  an  example  for  the 
consideration  of  those  Senators  who 
tbinir  that  in  this  land  of  ours  there  need 
be  no  rules  of  the  Senate  to  restrain  the 
action  of  Senators. 

Impeachment  proceedings  were 
brought  against  Andrew  Johnson  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  tried 
in  the  Senate  Chamber.  In  all  human 
probability  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  as  the  Presiding  Officer  at  the 


impeachment  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
sat  in  the  seat  now  occupied  by  the 
Presiding  Officer. 

Chief  Justice  Chase  was  a  man  of  rare 
ability.  As  Chief  Justice  he  did  many 
things  which  manifested  his  courage. 
He  presided  over  the  impeachment  trial 
of  Andrew  Johnson  in  an  extremely  fair 
and  l^al  manner.  However,  I  feel  that 
he  missed  greatness  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin, because  of  his  ambition  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  On  rare 
occasions  he  had  a  tendency  to  fall  to 
match  his  great  ability  with  what  was 
right.  He  yielded  to  the  temptation  to 
trim  his  sails  to  fit  the  political  winds. 
The  trial  occurred  In  this  Senate 
Chamber. 

Subsection  6  of  section  3  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  saved  this  Nation 
from  a  most  disgraceful  event.  That 
was  because  it  provides  that  when  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  sits  as  a 
court  of  impeachment  the  person  being 
impeached  cannot  be  convicted  without 
the  conciurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  present. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  saved  from  Im- 
peachment by  the  vote  of  one  Senator, 
because  those  voting  for  his  conviction 
lacked  one  vote  of  having  the  constitu- 
tionally required  two-thirds  majority. 

While  he  was  serving  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy wrote  a  very  fine  chapter  hi  his 
book  entitled  "Profiles  In  Courage"  about 
one  of  the  Senators  who  voted  with  the 
minority.    President  Kennedy  wrote  of 
Edmund  G.  Ross.    It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  there  was  another  Senator  who 
voted  with  the  minority  who  deserved 
great  credit.    I  think  the  other  Senator 
was  James  W.  Grimes,  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  and 
who  had  himself  carried  into  this  Cham- 
ber in  order  that  he  might  vote  against 
the  unjust  Impeachment  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States  who  was  standing 
between  a  radical  Congress  and  complete 
destruction  of  constitutional  government 
in  America. 

At  the  risk  of  behig  somewhat  tedious, 
I  shall  read  what  the  President  said  about 
this  trial  suid  particularly  what  he  said 
about  Senator  Edmund  G.  Ross.  It  is  a 
stirring  chapter.  It  is  a  stirring  chapter 
because  it  deals  with  a  man  who  had  the 
courage  to  vote  with  the  minority  for 
what  was  right  in  the  face  of  what  was 
probably  the  greatest  popular  demand 
for  an  imjust  act  that  this  coimtry  has 
ever  witnessed: 


In  a  lonely  grave,  forgotten  and  unknown, 
lies  "the  man  who  saved  a  President,"  and 
who  as  a  result  may  well  have  preserved  for 
ourselves  and  poeterlty  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  Statee — the  man  who 
performed  in  1868  what  one  historian  has 
called  the  moet  heroic  act  in  American  his- 
tory, incomparably  more  difllcult  than  any 
deed  of  valor  upon  the  field  of  battle— bfut 
a  U.S.  Senator  whoee  name  no  one  recalls: 
Edmimd  O.  Roes  of  Kansas. 

I  digress  for  a  moment  to  say  that  If 
the  radical  Congress  had  been  successful 
in  the  conviction  of  Andrew  Johnson  and 
had  removed  him  from  office  this  would 
have  set  a  precedent  for  other  partisans 
and  other  radicals  in  the  control  of  the 
Congress  to  follow,  and  we  might  have 
seen  constitutional  government  in  this 
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country  become  as  unstable  as  It  Is  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  Americas. 

I  resume   the   reading   of  President 
Kennedy's  article: 

The  Impeachment  of  President  Andrew 
Johnaon,  the  event  In  which  the  olwnire 
Roes  wu  to  play  such  a  dramatic  role, 
was  the  sensational  climax  to  the  bitter 
striiggle  between  the  President,  determined 
to  carry  out  Abraham  Lincoln's  policies  ol 
reconciliation  with  the  defeated  South,  and 
the  more  radical  Republican  leaders  in  Con- 
gress, who  sought  to  administer  the  down- 
trodden Southern  States  as  conquered  prov- 
inces which  had  forfeited  their  rights  under 
the  CJonstltutlon.  It  was,  moreover,  a  strug- 
gle between  executive  and  legislative  au- 
thority. Andrew  Johnson,  the  courageous  U 
untactful  Tennessean  who  had  been  .the 
only  southern  Member  of  Congress  to  refuse 
to  secede  with  his  State,  had  committed 
himself  to  the  policies  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator to  whose  high  station  he  had  suc- 
ceeded only  by  the  course  of  an  assassin's 
biUIet.  He  knew  that  Lincoln  prolr  to  his 
death  bad  already  clashed  with  the  extrem- 
ists in  Congress,  who  had  opposed  his  ap- 
proach to  reconstruction  In  a  constitutional 
and  charitable  manner  and  sought  to  make 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
supreme.  And  his  own  belligerent  tempera- 
ment soon  destroyed  any  hope  that  Con- 
gress might  now  Join  hands  In  carrying  out 
Lincoln's  policies  of  permitting  the  South 
to  resume  Its  place  In  the  Union  with  as 
little  delay  and  controversy  a«  poeaible. 

By  1866,  when  Edmund  Boss  first  came 
to  the  Senate,  the  two  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  already  at  each  other's  throats, 
snarling  and  bristling  with  anger.  Bill  after 
bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  unconstitutional, 
too  harsh  In  their  treatment  of  the  South, 
an  unnecessary  prolongation  of  military  rule 
In  peacetime  or  undue  interference  with  the 
authority  of  the  executive  branch.  And  for 
the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  history,  im- 
portant public  measures  were  passed  over 
a  President's  veto  and  became  law  without 
his  support. 

But  not  all  of  Andrew  Johnson's  vetoes 
were  overturned;  and  the  radical  Republi- 
cans of  the  Congress  promptly  realized  that 
one  final  step  was  necessary  before  they 
could  crush  their  despised  foe  (and  in  the 
heat  of  political  battle  theU  vengeance  was 
turned  upon  their  President  far  more  than 
their  former  military  enemies  of  the  South) . 
That  one  remaining  step  vras  the  assurance 
of  a  two-thlrda  majority  In  the  Senate — 
for  under  the  Constitution,  such  a  majority 
was  necessary  to  override  a  Presidential  veto. 
And  more  important,  such  a  majority  was 
constitutionally  required  to  accomplish  their 
major  ambition,  now  an  ill-kept  secret,  con- 
viction of  the  President  under  an  Impeach- 
ment and  his  dismissal  from  office. 

The  temporary  and  unstable  two-thirds 
majority  which  had  enabled  the  Senate  radi- 
cal Republicans  on  several  occasions  to  en- 
act legislation  over  the  President's  veto  was, 
they  knew.  Insufficiently  reliable  for  an  im- 
peachment conviction.  To  solidify  this  bloc 
became  the  paramo\mt  goal  of  Congress,  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  governing  Its  decisions 
on  other  issues — particularly  the  admission 
of  new  States,  the  readmission  of  Southern 
States  and  the  determination  of  senatorial 
credentials.  By  extremely  dubious  methods 
a  pro-Johnson  Senator  was  denied  his  seat. 
Over  the  President's  veto  Nebraska  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  seating  two  more  antl- 
admlnlstration  Senators.  Although  last 
minute  maneuvers  failed  to  admit  Colorado 
over  the  President's  veto  (sparsely  populated 
Colorado  had  rejected  statehood  In  a  referen- 
dvun).  an  unexpected  tragedy  brought  false 
tears  and  fresh  hopes  for  a  new  vote.  In 
Kansas. 

Senator  Jim  Lane,  of  Kansas,  had  been  a 
oonservatlTe  Republican  sympathetic  to 
Johnson's  plans  to  carry  out  Lincoln's  re- 


construction poUdes.  But  his  frontier  State 
was  one  of  the  most  radical  in  the  Union. 
When  Lane  voted  to  upUold  Johnson's  veto 
of  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1866  and  intro- 
duced the  administration's  bill  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  SUte  government  of  Arkan- 
sas, Kansas  had  risen  In  outraged  heat. 
A  mass  meeting  at  Lawrence  had  vilified  the 
Senator  and  speedily  reported  resolutions 
sharply  condemning  his  position.  Humili- 
ated, mentally  ailing,  broken  in  health  and 
laboring  under  charges  Of  financial  Irregu- 
larities, Jim  Lane  took  his  own  life  on  July 
1.  1866. 

With  this  thorn  in  their  side  removed,  the 
radical  Republicans  in  Washington  looked 
anxiously  toward  Kansas  and  the  selection  of 
liane's  successor.  Their  fondest  hoi>es  were 
realized,  for  the  new  Senator  from  Kansas 
turned  out  to  be  Edmuml  G.  Ross,  the  very 
man  who  had  Introduced  the  resolutions  at- 
tacking Lane  at  Lawrence. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  Roes' 
sympathies  lay,  for  his  entire  career  was  one 
of  determined  opposition  to  the  slave  States 
of  the  South,  their  practices  and  their 
friends.  In  1854,  when  only  28,  he  had 
taken  part  in  the  mob  rescue  of  a  fugi- 
tive slave  in  Milwaukee.  In  1856,  he  had 
Joined  that  flood  of  antlslavery  Immigrants 
to  "bleeding"  Kansas  who  Intended  to  keep 
It  a  free  territory.  Disgusted  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  of  his  youth,  he  had  left  that 
party,  and  volunteered  in  the  Kansas  Free 
State  army  to  drive  back  a  force  of  proslavery 
men  invadrng  the  territory.  In  1862,  he  had 
given  up  his  newspaper  work  to  enlist  in 
the  Union  Army,  from  which  he  emerged  a 
major.  His  leading  role  in  the  condemnation 
of  Lane  at  Lawrence  convinced  the  radical 
Republican  leaders  In  Congress  that  In  Ed- 
mund G.  Ross  they  had  a  solid  member  of 
that  vital  two-thirds. 

The  stage  was  now  set  for  the  final  scene — 
the  removal  of  Johnson.  Early  In  1867,  Con- 
gress enacted  over  the  President's  veto  the 
tenure-of-olBce  bill  which  prevented  the 
President  from  removing  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  all  new  officeholders  whose 
appointment  required  confirmation  by  that 
body.  At  the  time  nothing  more  than  the 
cry  for  more  patronage  was  Involved,  Cabinet 
members  having  originally  been  specifically 
exempt. 

On  August  5,  1867,  President  Johnson — 
convinced  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  whom 
he  had  inherited  from  Lincoln,  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  was  the  surreptitious  tool  of  the 
radical  Republicans  an*  was  seeking  to  be 
come  the  almighty  dictator  of  the  conquered 
South — asked  for  his  immediate  resignation; 
and  Stanton  arrogantly  fired  back  the  reply 
that  he  declined  to  resign  before  the  next 
meeting  of  Congress.  Not  one  to  cower  be- 
fore this  kind  of  effrontery,  the  President  one 
week  later  suspended  Stanton,  and  appointed 
In  his  place  the  one  man  whom  Stanton  did 
not  dare  resist,  Gener^  Grant.  On  Janu- 
ary 13,  1868,  an  angry  Senate  notified  the 
President  and  Grant  tliat  It  did  not  concur 
in  the  suspension  of  Btanton,  and  Grant 
vacated  the  office  upon  Stanton's  return. 
But  the  situation  was  intolerable.  The  Sec- 
retary of  War  was  unable  to  attend  Cabinet 
meetings  or  associate  with  his  colleagues  in 
the  administration;  and  on  February  21, 
President  Johnson,  anxious  to  obtain  a  court 
test  of  the  act  he  believed  obviously  uncon- 
stitutional, again  notified  Stanton  that  he 
had  been  summarily  removed  from  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  War. 

While  Stanton,  refusing  to  yield  possession, 
barricaded  himself  In  his  office,  public  opin- 
ion In  the  Nation  ran  heavily  against  the 
President.  He  had  Inttntlonally  broken  the 
law  and  dlctatorlly  thwarted  the  will  of 
Congress.  Although  pievious  resolutions  of 
Impeachment  had  been  defeated  In  the 
Ho\ise,  both  In  committee  and  on  the  floor, 
a  new  resolution  was  swiftly  reported  and 
adopted  on  February  24  by  a  tremendous 
vote.    Every  single  ReDubllcan  voted  In  the 


affirmative,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Penn- 
sylvania— the  crippled,  fanatical  personifica- 
tion of  the  extremes  of  the  radical  Republi- 
can movement,  master  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  a  mouth  like  the  thin 
edge  of  an  ax — ^warned  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  coldly:  "Let  me  see  the  recreant 
who  would  vote  to  let  such  a  criminal 
escape.  Point  me  to  one  who  will  dare  do 
It  and  I  win  show  you  one  who  will  dare 
the  Infamy  of  posterity." 

With  the  President  Impeached — In  effect, 
Indicted — by  the  House,  the  frenzied  trial 
for  his  conviction  or  acquittal  under  the 
Articles  of  Impeachment  began  on  March  5 
in  the  Senate,  presided  over  by  the  Chief 
Justice.  It  was  a  trial  to  rank  with  all  the 
great  trials  in  history — Charles  I  before  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  Louis  XVI  before  the 
French  Convention,  and  Warren  Hastings  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords.  Two  great  elements 
of  drama  were  missing:  the  actual  cause  for 
which  the  President  was  being  tried  was  not 
fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation; 
and  the  defendant  himself  was  at  all  times 
absent. 

But  every  other  element  of  the  highest 
courtroom  drama  was  present.  To  each 
Senator  the  Chief  Justice  administered  an 
oath  "to  do  Impartial  Justice"  (including 
even  the  hotheaded  radical  Senator  from 
Ohio,  Benjamin  Wade,  who  as  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  was  next  In  line 
lor  the  Presidency).  The  chief  prosecutor 
for  the  House  was  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  But- 
ler, the  "butcher  of  New  Orleans,"  a  talented 
but  coarse  and  demagogic  Congressman  from 
Massachusetts.  (When  he  lost  his  seat  In 
1874,  he  was  so  hated  by  his  own  party  as 
well  as  his  opponents  that  one  Republican 
wired  concerning  the  Democratic  sweep, 
"Butler  defeated,  everything  else  lost.") 
Some  1,000  tickets  were  printed  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Senate  galleries  during  the 
trial,  and  every  conceivable  device  was 
used  to  obtain  one  of  the  four  tickets  allotted 
each  Senator. 

From   the  5th  of  March  to  the   16th  of 
May,    the    drama    continued.      Of    the    11 
articles    of    impeachment    adopted    by    the 
House,    the    first    8    were    based    upon    the 
removal  of  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of 
a  new  Secretary  of  War  in  violation  of  the 
Tenure    of    Office    Act;    the    9th    related   to 
Johnson's  conversation  with  a  general  which 
was  said  to  induce  violations  of  the  Army 
Appropriations   Act;    the    10th   recited   that 
Johnson  had  delivered  "intemperate,  Inflam- 
matory, and  scandalous  harangues  •  •  •  as 
well   against   Congress   as  the   laws  of  the 
United  States";  and  the  11th  was  a  deliber- 
ately   obscure    conglomeration    of    all    the 
charges  in  the  preceding  articles  which  had 
been  designed  by  Thaddeus  Stevens  to  fur- 
nish a  common  ground  for  those  who  favored 
conviction   but  were  unwilling   to  identify 
themselves  on  basic  issues.     In  opposition  to 
Butler's  inflsimmatory  arguments  In  support 
of  this  hastily  drawn  Indictment.  Johnson's 
able  and  learned  counsel  replied  with  con- 
siderable effectiveness.    They  insisted  that 
the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  was  null  and  void 
as  a  clear  violation  of  the  Constitution;  that 
even  if  it  were  valid,  it  would  not  apply  to 
Stanton,    for   the    reasons   previously   men- 
tioned; and  that  the  only  way  that  a  Judicial 
test  of  the  law  could  be  obtained  was  for 
Stanton  to  be  dismissed  and  sue  for  his 
rights  m  the  courts. 
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I  digress  at  this  point  to  say  that  since 
that  time  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
In  many  cases  that  a  President  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  remove  from  of- 
fice any  person  he  appoints  to  an  oflSce, 
regardless  of  whether  that  persons'  ap- 
pointment has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  So  the  position  of  Johnson's 
lawyers  in  the  impeachment  proceedings 
that  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  was  un- 
constitutional has  been  confirmed  many 


I  continue  to  read: 

But  as  the  trial  progressed,  it  become  in- 
--aslnely  apparent  that  the  impatient  Re- 
Scans  did  not  intend  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  fair  trial  on  the  formal  Issues  upon 
•hich  the  impeachment  was  drawn,  but  in- 
tended instead  to  depose  hhm  from  the  White 
House  on  any  grounds,  real  or  imagined,  for 
fusing  to  accept  their  poUcies.  TeUlng 
evidence  in  the  President's  favor  was  arbi- 
trarily excluded.  Prejudgment  on  the  part 
at  most  Senators  was  brazenly  announced. 
Attempted  bribery  and  other  forms  of  pres- 
,^  were  rampant.  The  chief  interest  was 
not  m  the  trial  or  the  evidence,  but  in  the 
taUvlng  of  votes  necessary  for  conviction. 

Twenty-seven  States  (excluding  the  un- 
recoenlzed  Southern  States)  in  the  Union 
I^t  54  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  36 
votes  were  required  to  constitute  the  two- 
thirds  majority  necessary  for  conviction.  AU 
12  Democratic  votes  were  obviously  lost,  and 
the  42  RepubUcans  knew  that  they  could 
afford  to  lose  only  6  of  their  own  Members 
if  Johnson  were  to  be  ousted.  To  their  dis- 
may at  a  preliminary  Republican  caucus,  six 
coiiageous  Republicans  indicated  that  the 
evidence  so  far  introduced  was  not  In  their 
oDlnloE  sufficient  to  convict  Johnson  under 
the  articles  of  impeachment.  'Infamy, 
cried  the  Philadelphia  Press.  The  Republic 
has   "been    betrayed    In    the    house    of    Its 

'^But  «  the  remaining  36  Republicans  would 
hold  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  out- 
come. All  must  stand  together.  But  one 
Republican  Senator  would  not  announce  Ws 
verdict  In  the  preliminary  poll— Edmund  G. 
Ross  ol  Kansas.  The  radicals  were  outraged 
that  "a  Senator  from  such  an  antl- Johnson 
stronghold  as  Kansas  could  be  doubtful.  It 
was  a  very  clear  case,"  Senator  Sumner,  of 
Massachusetts,  fumed,  "especially  for  a  Kan- 
sas man.  I  did  not  think  that  a  Kansas 
man  could  quibble  against  his  country. 

Prom  the  very  time  Ross  had  taken  his 
seat,  the  radical  leaders  had  been  confident 
of  his  vote.     His  entire  background,  as  al- 
ready indicated,  was  one  of  firm  support  of 
their  cause.     One   of   his  flrst   acts  in   the 
Senate  had  been  to  read  a  declaration  of  his 
adherence  to  radical  Republican  policy,  and 
he  had  silently  voted  for  all  of  their  meas- 
ures    He  had  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  Andrew  Johnson  person- 
ally or  politically;  and  after  the  removal  of 
Stanton,  he  had  voted  with  the  majority  in 
adopting  a  resolution  declaring  such  removal 
unlawful.    His  colleague  from  Kansas,  Sen- 
ator Pomeroy,  was  one  of  the  most  radical 
leaders  of  the  antl- Johnson  group.    The  Re- 
publicans insisted   that  Ross's   crucial   vote 
was  rightfully  theirs  and  they  were  deter- 
mined to  get  it  by  whatever  means  available. 
As  suted  by  DeWltt  in  his  memorable    Zm- 
peachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,"  "The  fun 
brunt  of  the  struggle  turned  at  last  on  the 
one  remaining  doubtful  Senator,  Edmund  O. 

Ross."  ...        .  .J 

When  the  Impeachment  resolution  had 
passed  the  House,  Senator  Ross  had  casually 
remarked  to  Senator  Sprague  of  Rhode  Is- 
land "Well,  Sprague.  the  thing  is  here;  and. 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  though  a  Repub- 
lican and  opposed  to  Mr.  Johnson  and  his 
poUcy.  he  shall  have  as  fair  a  trial  as  an 
accused  man  ever  had  on  this  earth.'  Im- 
mediately the  word  spread  that  "Ross  was 
shaky."  "From  that  hour,"  he  later  wrote, 
"not  a  day  passed  that  did  not  bring  me,  by 
mall  and  telegraph  and  In  personal  inter- 
course, appeals  to  stand  fast  for  impeach- 
ment, and  not  a  few  were  the  admonitions 
of  condign  visitations  upon  any  indication 
even  of  lukewarmness." 

"Throughout  the  country,  and  in  all  walks 
of  life,  as  indicated  by  the  correspondence  of 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  condition  of  the 
public  mind  was  not  unlike  that  preceding  a 
great  battle.  The  dominant  party  of  the 
Nation  seemed  to  occupy  the  position  of  pub- 
Uc  prosecutor,  and  it  was  scarcely  in  the 
mood  to  brook  delay  for  trial  or  to  hear  de- 


fense. Washington  had  become  during  the 
trial  and  central  point  of  the  poUtlcally  dis- 
saUsfled  and  swarmed  with  representatives 
of  every  State  of  the  Union,  demanding  In  a 
practically  united  voice  the  deposition  of  the 
President.  The  footsteps  of  the  anti-Un- 
peachlng  Republicans  were  dogged  from  the 
day's  beginning  to  Its  end  and  far  into  the 
mght  with  entreaties,  considerations,  and 
threats.  The  newspapers  came  dally  fiUed 
with  not  a  few  threats  of  violence  upon 
their  return  to  their  constituents." 

Ross  and  his  fellow  doubtful  RepubUcans 
were  dally   pestered,   spied  upon  and  sub- 
jected   to    every    form    of    pressure.     Their 
residences  were  carefully  watched,  their  so- 
cial circles  suspiciously  scrutinized,  and  their 
every  move  and  companions  secretly  marked 
in  special  notebooks.    They  were  warned  In 
the  party  press,  harangued  by  their  constit- 
uents, and  sent  dire  warnings  threatening 
poUtlcal  ostracism   and  even   assassination. 
Stanton  himself,  from  his  barricaded  head- 
quarters m  the  War  Department,  worked  day 
and  night  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  doubtful 
Senators   all  the  weight  of  his  impressive 
mUitary      associations.     The      Philadelphia 
Press  reported  "a  fearful  avalanche  of  tele- 
grams from  every  section  of  the  coimtry,"  a 
great  surge  of  public  opinion  from  the  "com- 
mon people"  who  had  given  their  money  and 
lives  to   the  country  and  would  not    'will- 
ingly or  unavenged  see  their  great  sacrifice 
made  naught." 

The  New  York  Tribune  reported  that  Ed- 
mund Ross  in   particular   was   "mercilessly 
dragged   this  way  and   that  by   both  sides, 
hunted    like    a    fox    night    and    day    and 
badgered    by    his    own    colleague,    like    the 
bridge  at  Areola  now  trod  upon  by  one  army 
and  now  trampled  by  the  other."    His  back- 
ground and  life  were  Investigated  from  top 
to   bottom,    and    his   constituents    and   col- 
leagues pursued  him  throughout  Washing- 
ton to  gain  some  inkUng  of  his  opinion.    He 
was  the  target  of  every  eye.  his  name  was 
on  every  mouth  and  hU  intentions  were  dis- 
cussed In  every  newspaper.    Although  there 
is  evidence  that  he  gave  some  hint  of  agree- 
ment to  each  side,  and  each  attempted  to 
claim   him  publicly,  he  actuaUy   kept  both 
sides  m  a  state  of  complete  suspense  by  his 
Judicial  silence. 

But  with  no  experience  In  political  tur- 
moil, no  reputation  In  the  Senate,  no  In- 
dependent Income  and  the  most  radical  State 
m  the  Union  to  deal  with.  Ross  was  Judged 
to  be  the  most  sensitive  to  criticism  and  the 
most  certain  to  be  swayed  by  expert  tactics. 
A  committee  of  Congressmen  and  Senators 
sent  to  Kansas,  and  to  the  States  of  the  other 
doubtful  RepubUcans.  this  telegram:  "Great 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the 
RepubUcan    cause    U    impeachment    fails. 
Send   to  your   Senators   public    opinion   by 
resolutions,    letters,     and     delegations."    A 
member   of   the   Kansas   Legislature    called 
upon  Ross  at  the  Capitol.     A  general  urged 
on  by  Stanton  remained  at  his  lodge  until  4 
o'clock  In  the  morning  determined  to  see 
him.    HU  brother  received  a  letter  offering 
$20,000  for  revelation  of  the  Senator's  Inten- 
tions.    Gruff  Ben  Butler  exclaimed  of  Ross, 
"There  is  a  bushel  of  money.    How  much 
does    the    damned    scoundrel    want?"    The 
night  before  the  Senate  was  to  take  Its  first 
vote  for  the  conviction  or  acquittal  of  John- 
son. Ross  received  this  telegram  from  home: 
"Kansas  has  heard  the  evidence  and  de- 
mands the  conviction  of  the  President. 


"D.  R.   Anthont  and   1.000  Otheks." 
And  on  that  fateful  morning  of  May  16 
Ross  replied : 

"To  D.  R.  Anthony  and  1,000  Othehs:  I 
do  not  recognize  your  right  to  demand  that 
I  vote  either  for  or  against  conviction.  I 
have  taken  an  oath  to  do  impartial  Justice 
according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and 
trust  that  I  shaU  have  the  courage  to  vote 
according  to  the  dictates  of  my  Judgment 
and  for  the  highest  good  of  the  country. 

"E.  G.  Ross." 


That  morning  spies  traced  Ross  to  his 
breakfast;  and  10  minutes  before  the  vote 
was  taken  his  Kansas  colleague  warned  him 
In  the  presence  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  that  a 
vote  for  acquittal  would  mean  trumped  up 
charges  and  his  political  death. 

But  now  the  fateful  hoiu'  was  at  hand. 
Neither  escape,  delay  or  indecision  was  pos- 
sible. As  Ross  himself  later  described  It: 
"The  galleries  were  packed.  Tickets  of  ad- 
mission were  at  an  enormous  premium.  The 
House  had  adjourned  and  all  of  Its  members 
were  In  the  Senate  chamber.  Every  chair  on 
the  Senate  floor  was  flUed  with  a.  Senator,  a. 
Cabinet  Officer,  a  member  of  the  President's 
counsel  or  a  Member  of  the  House."  Every 
Senator  was  In  his  seat,  the  desperately  lU 
Grimes,  of  Iowa,  being  Uterally  carried  In. 

It  had  been  decided  to  take  the  flrst  vote 
under  that  broad  11th  article  of  Impeach- 
ment, believed  to  command  the  widest  sup- 
port. As  the  Chief  Justice  announced  the 
voting  would  begin,  he  reminded  "the  citi- 
zens and  strangers  in  the  galleries  that 
absolute  silence  and  perfect  order  are  re- 
quired." ,  . 
But  already  a  deathUke  stlUness  enveloped 
the  Senate  Chamber.  A  Congressman  later 
recalled  that,  "Some  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  near  me  grew  pale  and  sick  under  the 
burden  of  suspense";  and  Ross  noted  that 
there  was  even  "a  subsidence  of  the  shuffling 
of  feet,  the  rustling  of  siUcs,  the  fluttering  of 
fans,  and  of  conversation." 

The  voting   tensely   commenced.    By  the 
time  the  Chief  Justice  reached  the  name  of 
Edmund  Ross  24  "guiltles"  had  been  pro- 
nounced.    Ten  more  were  certain  and  one 
other   practically   certain.     Only   Ross'    vote 
was  needed  to  obtain  the  36  votes  necessary 
to  convict  the  President.    But  not  a  single 
person  In  the  room  knew  how  this  young 
Kansan  would  vote.    Unable  to  conceal  the 
suspense  and  emotion  In  his  voice,  the  Chief 
Justice  put  the  question  to  hhn:  "Mr.  Sen- 
ator Ross,  how  say  you?     Is  the  respondent 
Andrew  Johnson  guilty  or   not  guilty  of  a 
high  misdemeanor  as  charged  in  this  arti- 
cle?"   Every  voice  was  stUl;  every  eye  was 
upon   the    freshman   Senator   from  Kansas. 
The  hopes  and   fears,   the  hatred   and  bit- 
terness of  past  decades  were  centered  upon 
this  one  man. 

As  Ross  himself  later  described  it.  hU 
"powers  of  hearing  and  seeing  seemed  de- 
veloped in  an  abnormal  degree. 

"Every  individual  in  that  great  audience 
seemed    distinctly    visible,    some    with    lips 
apart  and  bending  forward  in  anxious  ex- 
pectancy, others  with  hand  upUfted  as  if 
to  ward  off  an  apprehended  blow  •  •  •  and 
each  peering  with  an  Uitenslty  that  was  al- 
most tragic  upon  the  face  of  him  who  was 
about  to  cast  the  fateful  vote.     Every  fan 
was  folded,  not  a  foot  moved,  not  the  rustle 
of  a  garment,  not  a  whisper  was  heard.  •  •  • 
Hope  and  fear  seemed  blended  In  every  face, 
instantaneously   alternating,  some  with  re- 
vengeful hate  •  •  •  others  lighted  with  hope. 
The  Senators  in  their  seata  leaned  over  their 
desks,  many  with  hand  to  ear.     It  was  a 
tremendous  responsibility,  and  it  was  not 
strange  that  he  upon   whom  it  had   been 
imposed  by  a  fateful  combination  of  con- 
ditions should  have  sought  to  avoid  it,  to 
put  it  away  from  him  as  one  shuns,  or  tries 
to  fight  off,  a  nightmare.    I  ahnost  UteraUy 
looked  down  into  my  open  grave.    Friend- 
ships,   position,    fortime.    everything    that 
makes  life  desU^ble  to  an  ambitious  man 
were  about  to  be  swept  away  by  the  breath 
of  my   mouth,   perhaps  forever.    It  is  not 
strange  that  my  answer  was  carried  waver- 
ingly  over  the  air  and  faUed  to  reach  the 
lUnlta  of  the  audience,  or  that  repetition  was 
caUed  for  by  distant  Senators  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Chamber." 

Then  came  the  answer  again  in  a  voice 
that  could  not  be  misunderstood— fuU.  final, 
definite,  unhesitating,  and  unmlstaltaWe: 
"Not  guUty."  The  deed  was  done,  the  Presi- 
dent saved,  the  trial  as  good  as  over  and  the 
conviction  lost.    The  remamder  of  the  roU- 
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call  was  unimportant,  conviction  bad  failed 
by  the  margin  of  a  single  vote  and  a  general 
rombllng  filled  the  Chamber  until  the  Chief 
Justice  proclaimed  that  "on  thla  article  35 
Senators  having  voted  gulKy  and  19  not 
guilty,  a  two-thlrda  majority  not  having 
voted  for  his  conviction,  the  President  Is. 
therefore,  acquitted  under  this  article." 

A  10-day  recess  followed,  10  turbulent  days 
to  change  votes  on  the  remaining  articles. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  rush  through  bills 
to  readmit  six  southern  States,  whose  12 
Senators  were  guaranteed  to  vote  for  con- 
viction. But  this  could  not  be  accomplished 
In  time.  Again  Roes  was  the  only  one  un- 
commltteed  on  the  other  articles,  the  only 
one  whose  vote  could  not  be  predicted  In 
advance.  And  again  he  was  subjected  to 
terrible  pressure.  Prom  "D.  R.  Anthony  and 
others,"  he  received  a  wire  Informing  him 
that  "Kansas  repudiates  you  as  she  does  all 
perjurors  and  skunks."  Every  incident  In 
his  life  was  examined  and  distorted.  Pro- 
fessional witnesses  were  found  by  Senator 
Pomeroy  to  testify  before  a  special  House 
committee  that  Ross  had  Indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  change  his  vote  for  a  consideration. 
(Unfortunately  this  witness  was  so  delighted 
In  his  exciting  role  that  he  also  swore  that 
Senator  Pomeroy  had  made  an  offer  to  pro- 
duce three  votes  for  acquittal  for  $40,000.) 
When  Ross,  In  his  capacity  as  a  committee 
chairman,  took  several  bills  to  the  President, 
James  G.  Blaine  remarked:  "There  goes  the 
rascal  to  get  his  pay."  (Long  afterward 
Blaine  was  to  admit:  "In  the  exaggerated 
denunciation  caused  by  the  anger  and  cha- 
grin of  the  moment,  great  Injxistice  was  done 
to  statesmen  of  spotless  character.") 

Again  the  wild  nunors  spread  that  Ross 
bad  been  won  over  on  the  remaining  articles 
of  impeachment.  As  the  Senate  reassembled, 
he  was  the  only  one  of  the  seven  "renegade" 
Republicans  to  vote  with  the  majority  on 
preliminary  procedural  matters.  But  when 
the  second  and  third  articles  of  Impeachment 
were  read,  and  the  name  of  Ross  was  reached 
again  with  the  same  Intense  suspense  of  10 
days  earlier,  again  came  the  calm  answer, 
"Not  guilty." 

Why  did  Ross,  whose  dislike  for  Johnson 
continued,  vote  "Not  guilty"?  His  motives 
appear  clearly  from  his  own  writings  on  the 
subject  years  later  In  articles  contributed  to 
Scrlbner's  and  Forum  magazines: 

In  a  large  sense,  the  Independence  of  the 
executive  office  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
Government  was  on  trial.  If  •  •  •  the 
President  must  step  down  »  •  •  a  disgraced 
man  and  a  political  outcast  •  •  •  upon  In- 
sufficient proof  and  from  partisan  consider- 
ations, the  office  of  President  would  be  de- 
graded, cease  to  be  a  coordinate  branch  of 
the  Government,  and  ever  after  subordinated 
to  the  legislative  will.  It  would  practically 
have  revolutionized  our  splendid  political 
fabric  Into  a  partisan  Congressional  autoc- 
racy. This  Government  had  never  faced  so 
Insidious  a  danger  •  •  •  control  by  the 
worst  element  of  American  politics.  If 
Andrew  Johnson  were  acquitted  by  a  non- 
partisan vote  •  •  •  America  would  pass  the 
danger  of  partisan  rule  and  that  Intolerance 
which  so  often  characterizes  the  sway  of 
great  majorities  and  makes  them  dangerous. 

The  "open  grave"  which  Edmund  Ross  had 
foreseen  was  hardly  an  exaggeration.  A 
Justice  of  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  tele- 
graphed him  that  "the  rope  with  which 
Judas  Iscarlot  hanged  himself  is  lost,  but 
Jim  Lane's  pistol  is  at  your  service."  An 
editorial  In  a  Kansas  newspaper  screamed: 

"On  Saturday  last  Edmund  G.  Ross,  U.S. 
Senator  frcMn  Kansas,  sold  blmsef,  and  be- 
trayed his  constituents,  stultified  his  own 
record,  basely  lied  to  hU  friends,  shamefully 
violated  bis  solemn  pledge  •  •  •  and  to  the 
utmost  of  bis  poor  ability  signed  the  death 
warrant  of  his  country's  liberty.  This  act 
was  done  deliberately,  because  the  tndtor, 
like  Benedict  Arnold,  loved  money  better 
than  he  did  prlnolpls,  friends,  honor  and 
his  country,   all  combined.      Pour,  pitiful 


shriveled  wretch,  with  a  loul  so  small  that  a 
little  pelf  would  outweigh  eOI  things  else 
that  dignify  or  ennoble  iianhood." 

Ross'  political  career  was  ended.  To  the 
New  York  Tribune  he  was  nothing  but  "a 
miserable  poltroon  and  tjaltor."  The  Phila- 
delphia Press  said  tbat  In  Ross  "littleness" 
bad  "simply  borne  its  legitimate  fruit,"  and 
that  he  and  his  fellow  recalcitrant  Repub- 
licans bad  "plunged  from  a  precipice  of  fame 
Into  the  groveling  deptihs  of  infamy  and 
death."  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  said  that 
"They  had  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
themselves."  For  them  there  could  be  "no 
allowance,  no  clemency." 

Comparative  peace  returned  to  Washington 
as  Stanton  relinquished  bis  office  and  John- 
son served  out  the  rest  of  his  term,  later — 
unlike  his  Republican  defenders — to  return 
triumphantly  to  the  Senftte  as  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  But  no  one  paid  attention  when 
Ross  tried  unsuccessfully  to  explain  his  vote, 
and  denounced  the  falsehoods  of  Ben  Butler's 
investigating  committee,  recalling  that  the 
general's  "well-known  groveling  instincts 
and  proneness  t3  slime  and  uncleanness"  had 
led  "the  public  to  insult  the  brute  creation 
by  dubbing  him  'the  beast."  "  He  clung  un- 
happily to  his  seat  in  tte  Senate  until  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  frequently  referred 
to  as  "the  traitor  Ross,"  and  complaining 
that  his  fellow  Congresaoaen,  as  well  as  citi- 
zens on  the  street,  considered  association 
with  him  "disreputable  and  scandalous,"  and 
passed  him  by  as  If  he  were  "a  leper,  with 
averted  face  and  every  Indication  of  hatred 
and  disgust." 

Neither  Ross  nor  any  other  Republican 
who  had  voted  for  the  acquittal  of  Johnson 
was  ever  reelected  to  the  Senate,  not  a  one 
of  them  retaining  the  support  of  their  party's 
organization.  When  he  returned  to  Kansas 
In  1871,  he  and  his  family  suffered  social 
ostracism,  physical  attack,  and  near  poverty. 
Who  was  Edmund  G.  Ross?  Practically 
nobody.  Not  a  single  public  law  bears  his 
name,  not  a  single  history  book  includes  bis 
picture,  not  a  single  list  of  Senate  "greats" 
mentions  his  service.  His  one  heroic  deed 
has  been  all  but  forgotten.  But  who  might 
Edmund  G.  Ross  have  been?  That  Is  the 
question — for  Ross,  a  man  with  an  excellent 
command  of  words,  an  eRcellent  background 
for  politics,  and  an  excellent  future  in  the 
Senate,  might  well  have  outstripped  his  col- 
leagues in  prestige  and  power  throughout  a 
long  Senate  career,  instead,  he  chose  to 
throw  all  of  this  away  for  one  act  of  con- 
science. 

But  the  twisting  couree  of  human  events 
eventually  upheld  the  fftlth  he  expressed  to 
hU  wife  shortly  after  tHe  trial :  "MUllona  of 
men  cursing  me  today  VIU  bless  me  tomor- 
row for  having  saved  the  country  from  the 
greatest  peril  through  which  It  has  ever 
passed,  though  none  but  God  can  ever  know 
the  struggle  It  has  cost  me."  For  20  years 
later  Congress  reiiealed  the  Teniire  of  Office 
Act,  to  which  every  President  after  Johnson, 
regardless  of  party,  had  objected:  and  still 
later  the  Supreme  Court,  referring  to  "the 
extremes  of  that  episode  In  our  Government," 
held  It  to  be  iinconstitutional.  Ross  moved 
to  New  Mexico,  where  to  his  later  years  he 
was  to  be  appointed  Territorial  Governor. 
Just  prior  to  his  death  when  he  was  awarded 
a  special  pension  by  CoBgress  for  his  service 
In  the  Civil  War,  the  press  and  the  country 
took  the  opportunity  t«  pay  tribute  to  his 
fidelity  to  principle  in  a  trying  hour  and  his 
courage  In  saving  his  Government  from  a 
devastating  reign  of  terror.  They  now  agreed 
with  Ross'  earlier  Jud^nent  that  his  vote 
had  "saved  the  country  from  •  •  •  a  strain 
that  would  have  wrecked  any  other  form  of 
government." 

Those  Kansas  newspapers  and  political 
leaders  who  had  bitterly  denoiinced  him  In 
earlier  years  praised  Boss  for  his  stand 
against  legislative  mob  rule:  "By  the  firm- 
ness and  courage  of  Ssnator  Ross,"  It  was 
said,  "the  country  was  saved  from  calamity 
greater  than  war,  while  It  consigned  him  to 


a  political  martydom,  the  most  cruel  in  our 
history.  Ross  was  the  victim  of  a  wild  flame 
of  Intolerance  which  swept  everything  be- 
fore  It.  He  did  his  duty  knowing  that  it 
meant  his  political  death.  It  was  a  brave 
thing  for  Ross  to  do,  but  Ross  did  it.  He 
acted  for  his  conscience  and  with  a  lofty 
patriotism,  regardless  of  what  he  knew  must 
be  the  ruinous  consequences  to  himself.  He 
acted  right." 

*  •  •  •  • 

I  could  not  close  the  story  of  Edmund  Roes 
without  some  more  adequate  mention  of 
those  six  courageoiis  Republicans  who  stood 
with  Ross  and  braved  denunciation  to  ac- 
quit Andrew  Johnson.  Edmund  Ross,  more 
than  any  of  those  six  colleagues,  endured 
more  before  and  after  his  vote,  reached  hli 
conscientious  decision  with  greater  difficulty, 
and  aroused  the  greatest  Interest  and 
suspense  prior  to  May  16  by  his  noncommit- 
tal silence.  His  story,  like  his  vote,  is  the 
key  to  the  Impeachment  tragedy.  But  all 
seven  of  the  Republicans  who  voted  agaizut 
conviction  should  be  remembered  for  their 
courage.  Not  a  single  one  of  them  ever  won 
reelection  to  the  Senate.  Not  a  single  one 
of  them  escaped  the  unholy  combination  of 
threats,  bribes,  and  coercive  tactics  by  which 
their  fellow  Republicans  attempted  to  Intim- 
idate their  votes;  and  not  a  single  one  of 
them  escaped  the  terrible  torture  of  vicious 
criticism  engendered  by  their  vote  to  acquit. 
William  Pitt  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  Senators,  orators  and  law- 
yers of  his  day,  and  a  prominent  senior  Re- 
publican leader,  who  admired  Stanton  and 
disliked  Johnson,  became  convinced  early  in 
the  game  tbat  "the  whole  thing  Is  a  mere 
madness." 

The  country  has  so  bad  an  opinion  of  the 
President,  which  he  fully  deserves,  that  It 
expects  his  condemnation.  Whatever  may  be 
the  consequences  to  myself  personally,  what- 
ever I  may  think  and  feel  as  a  politician,  I 
will  not  decide  the  question  against  my  own 
Judgment.  I  would  rather  be  confined  to 
planting  cabbages  the  remainder  of  my  days. 
Make  up  your  mind,  If  need  be,  to  hear  me 
denounced  a  traitor  and  perhaps  hanged  in 
effigy.  All  imaginable  abtise  has  been  heaped 
upon  me  by  the  men  and  papers  devoted  to 
the  impeachers.  I  have  received  several  let- 
ters from  friends  warning  me  that  my  politi- 
cal grave  is  dug  If  I  do  not  vote  for  convic- 
tion, and  several  threatening  assassination. 
It  is  rather  hard  at  my  time  of  life,  after  a 
long  career,  to  find  myself  the  target  of 
pointed  arrows  from  those  whom  I  have 
faithfully  served.  The  public,  when  aroused 
and  excited  by  passion  and  prejudice,  Is  little 
better  than  a  wild  beast.  I  shall  at  all  events 
retain  my  own  self-respect  and  a  clear  con- 
science, and  time  will  do  justice  to  my  mo- 
tives at  least. 

The  radical  Republicans  were  determined 
to  win  over  the  respected  Fessenden,  whose 
name  would  be  the  first  question  mark  on 
the  call  of  the  roll,  and  his  mall  from  Maine 
was  abusive,  threatening,  and  pleading. 
Wendell  PhUllps  scomfiUly  told  a  hissing 
crowd  that  "It  takes  6  months  for  a  states- 
manlike  Idea  to  find  Its  way  Into  Mr.  Fessen- 
den's  head.  I  don't  say  he  Is  lacking;  he  is 
only  very  slow." 

Fessenden  decided  to  shun  all  newspapers 
and  screen  bis  mall.  But  when  one  of  his 
oldest  political  friends  In  Maine  urged  him 
to  "hang  Johnson  up  by  the  heels  like  a 
dead  crow  In  a  cornfield,  to  frighten  all  of 
his  tribe,"  noting  that  he  was  "sure  I  ex- 
press the  unanimous  feeling  of  every  loyal 
heart  and  head  In  this  State,"  Fessenden 
Indignantly  replied: 

"I  am  acting  as  a  judge  •  •  •  by  what 
right  can  any  man  upon  whom  no  responsi- 
bility rests,  and  who  does  not  even  hear  the 
evidence,  undertake  to  advise  me  as  to  what 
the  Judgment,  and  even  the  sentence,  should 
be?  I  wish  all  my  friends  and  constitutents 
to  understand  that  I,  and  not  they,  am  sitting 
In   judgment  upon   the  President.    I,  not 
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thev  have  sworn  to  do  Impartial  Justice.  I. 
^t  Uiey.  am  responsible  to  God  and  man  for 
mv  action  and  its  consequences. 
■"L  ti^t  tragic  afternoon  of  May  16  as 
bS  described  it.  Senator  Fessenden  "was 
inUs  place,  pale  and  haggard,  yet  "adyfor 
Se>)»tical  martyrdom  which  he  was  about 
w  fwe,  and  which  not  long  afterward  drove 

•^^fl^t^  Republican  Senator  to  ring  out 
.'not  guUty"-and  the  first  of  the  seven  to 
J?  L  bis  grave,  hounded  by  the  merciless 
guse  that  had  dimmed  aU  hope  ^or  «-«!«:- 
5^n_was  William  Pitt  Fessenden  of  Maine. 
John  B.  Henderson,  of   Missouri,  one  of 
*>,.  «;«.nate'8  youngest  Members,  had  prevl- 
^y^demonstrated  high  courage  by  Intro- 
STlne    the     13th    amendment    abolishing 
Sy.   simply   because   he  was   convinced 
^t  it  would  pass  only  If  sponsored  by  a 
Z,e-state   Senator,    whose    poUtlcal    death 
trould    necessarily    follow.    But    when    the 
f^  delegation  of  Republican  Representatives 
from  his  State  cornered  him  In  his  office  to 
demand  that  he  convict  the  hated  Johnson, 
mirdng    that    Missouri    Republicans    could 
stomach  no  other  course,  Henderson's  usual 
courage  wavered.    He  meekly  offered  to  wire 
his  rwlgnatlon  to  the  Governor,  enabling  a 
new  appointee  to  vote  for  conviction;   and, 
when  it  was  doubted  whether  a  new  Senator 
would  be  permitted  to   vote,  he  agreed  to 
ascertain   whether   his   own   vote   would    be 

"sut  an  insolent  and  threatening  telegram 
from  Missouri  restored  his  sense  of  honor, 
and  he  swiftly  viited  his  reply:  "Say  to  my 
friends  that  I  am  sworn  to  do  Impartial 
luBtlce  according  to  law  and  conscience,  and 
I  will  try  to  do  It  like  an  honest  man. ' 

John  Henderson  voted  for  acquittal,  the 
last  important  act  of  his  senatorial  career. 
Denounced,  threatened,  and  burned  In  effigy 
m  Missouri,  he  did  not  even  bother  to  seek 
reelection  to  the  Senate.  Years  later  hU 
party  would  realize  its  debt  to  him,  and  re- 
nmi  him  to  lesser  offices,  but  for  the  Senate, 
whose    integrity    he    had    upheld,    he    was 

*  Peter  Van  Winkle,  of  West  Virginia,  the 
last  doubtful  Republican  name  to  be  called 
on  May  16.  was,  like  Ross,  a  "nobody";  but 
hia  firm  "not  guilty"  extinguished  the  last 
faint  glimmer  of  hope  which  Edmund  Ross 
had  already  all  but  destroyed.  The  Repub- 
Ucans  had  counted  on  Van  Wlnklfr— West 
Virginia's  first  U.S.  Senator,  and  a  critic  of 
Stanton's  removal;  and  for  his  courage,  he 
was  labeled  "West  Virginia's  betrayer"  by 
the  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  who  declared  to 
the  world  that  there  vras  not  a  loyal  citizen 
In  the  State  who  had  not  been  misrepre- 
sented by  his  vote.  He,  too,  had  Insured  his 
permanent  withdrawal  from  politics  as  soon 
as  his  Senate  term  expired. 

The  veteran  Lyman  TriunbuU.  of  Illinois, 
who  had  defeated  Abe  Lincoln  for  the  Sen- 
ate, had  drafted  much  of  the  major  recon- 
struction legislation  which  Johnson  vetoed, 
and  had  voted  to  censure  Johnson  upon 
Stanton's  removal. 

But,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
bis  "sUtesmanshlp  drlveUed  into  selfish- 
ness." for,  resisting  tremendous  preasxire,  he 
voted  against  conviction.  A  Republican  con- 
vention in  Chicago  had  resolved  "That  any 
Senator  elected  by  the  votes  of  Union  Re- 
pubUcans,  who  at  this  time  blenches  and 
betrays.  Is  Infamous  and  should  be  dis- 
honored and  execrated  while  this  free  gov- 
ernment endures."  And  an  nUnois  Republi- 
can leader  had  warned  the  dlstingviisbed 
Trumbull  "not  to  show  himself  on  the 
streets  in  Chicago;  for  I  fear  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  an  indignant  people  would 
hang  him  to  the  most  convenient  lamppost." 
But  Lyman  Trumbull,  ending  a  brilliant 
career  of  public  service  and  devotion  to  the 
party  which  would  renounce  him,  filed  for 
the  record  these  enduring  words: 

"The  question  to  be  decided  is  not  whether 
Andrew  Johnson  is  a  proper  person  to  fill  the 
Presldenttal  office,  nor  whether  it  Is  fit  that 


he  should  remain  in  It.  Once  set.  the  ex- 
ample of  Impeaching  a  President  for  what, 
when  the  excitement  of  the  House  shall  have 
subsided,  wUl  be  regarded  as  Insufficient 
cause,  no  future  President  wUl  be  safe  who 
happens  to  differ  with  a  majority  of  the 
House  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  on  any 
measure  deemed  by  them  important.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  checks  and  balances  of 
the  Constitution  so  carefully  devised  and  so 
vital  to  its  perpetuity?  They  are  all  gone. 
I  cannot  be  an  Instrument  to  produce  such 
a  result,  and  at  the  hazard  of  the  ties  even 
of  friendship  and  affection,  till  calmer  times 
shall  do  Justice  to  my  motives,  no  alternative 
is  left  me  but  the  inflexible  discharge  of 
duty." 

Joseph  Smith  Fowler,  of  Tennessee,  like 
Ross,  Henderson,  and  Van  Winkle,  a  fresh- 
man Senator,  at  first  thought  the  President 
Impeachable.    But  the  former  Nashville  pro- 
fessor was  horrified  by  the  mad  passion  of 
the  House  in  rushing  through  the  impeach- 
ment resolution  by  evidence  against  John- 
son "based  on  falsehood,"  and  by  the  "cor- 
rupt and  dishonorable"  Ben  Butler,  "a  wicked 
man  who  seeks  to  convert  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Into  a  poUtlcal  guUlotlne."  He 
refused  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  "politicians, 
thrown  to  the  surface  through  the  disjointed 
time  •  •  •  keeping  alive  the  embers  of  the 
departing    revolution."    Threatened,    inves- 
tigated, and  defamed  by  his  fellow  Radical 
Republicans,  the  nervous  Fowler  so  faltered 
In  his  reply  on  May  16  that  it  was  at  first 
mistaken  for  the  word  "guilty."    A  wave  of 
triumph    swept    the    Senate — Johnson    was 
convicted,  Ross's  vote  was  not  needed.    But 
then  came  the  clear  and  distinct  answer: 
"not  guUty." 

His  reelection  impossible.  Fowler  quietly 
retired  from  the  Senate  at  the  close  of  his 
term  2  years  later,  but  not  without  a  single 
statement  In  defense  of  his  vote:  "I  acted 
for  my  country  and  posterity  in  obedience  to 
the  wUl  of  God." 

James  W.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  one  of  John- 
son's bitter  and  influential  foes  In  the  Sen- 
ate, became  convinced  that  the  trial  was  in- 
tended only  to  excite  public  passions  through 
"lies  sent  from  here  by  the  most  worthless 
and  Irresponsible  creatures  on  the  face  of  the 
earth"  (an  indication,  perhaps,  of  the  im- 
proved quality  of  Washington  correspond- 
ents in  the  last  87  years) . 

Unfortunately,    the    abuse    and    threats 
heaped  upon  >'""  during  the  trial  brought 
on  a  stroke  of  paralysis  only  2  days  before 
the  vote  was  to  be  taken,  and  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed.    The  Radical  RepubUcans, 
refusing  any  postponement,  were  delightedly 
certain  that  Grimes  would  either  be  too  sick 
in  fact  to  attend  on  May  16,  or  would  plead 
that  his  illness  prevented  him  from  attend- 
ing to  cast  the  vote  that  would  end  his 
career.    In  the  galleries,  the  crowd  sang  "Old 
Grimes  is  dead,  that  bad  old  man,  we  ne'er 
shaU  see  him  more."    And  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,   Horace   Greeley   was  writing:    "It 
seems  as  if  no  generation  could  pass  without 
giving  us  one  man  to  live  among  the  warn- 
ings of  history.    We  have  had  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, Aaron  Burr,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  now 
we  have  James  W.  Grimes." 

But  James  W.  Grimes  was  a  man  of  great 
physical  as  weU  as  moral  courage,  and  Just 
before  the  balloting  was  to  begin  on  May  16, 
four  men  carried  the  pale  and  withered  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  into  his  seat.    He  lator  wrote 
that  Fessenden  had  grasped  his  hand  and 
given  '^<Tn  a,  "glorified  smile.  •  •  •  I  would 
not  today  exchange  that  recollection  for  the 
highest  distinction  of  life."    The  Chief  Jus- 
tice suggested  that  it  would  be  permissible 
for  him  to  remain  seated  while  voting — ^but 
with  the  assistance 'of  his  friends.  Senator 
Grimes  struggled  to  htt  feet  and  in  a  sur- 
prisingly firm  voice  called  out  "not  guUty." 
Burned  In  effigy,  accused  in  the  press  of 
"Idiocy  and  impotency,"  and  repudiated  by 
his  State  and  friends.  Grimes  never  recov- 
ered— but  before  he  died  he  declared  to  a 
friend:  "I  shall  ever  thank  God  that  in  that 


troubled  hour  of  trial,  when  many  privately 
confessed  that  they  had  sacrificed  their 
Judgment  and  their  conscience  at  the  behests 
of  party  newspapers  and  party  hate,  I  had  the 
courage  to  be  true  to  my  oath  and  my  con- 
science. Perhaps  I  did  wrong  not  to  com- 
mit perjury  by  order  of  a  party;  but  I  can- 
not see  It  that  way.  I  became  a  Judge  acting 
on  my  own  responsibility  and  accountable 
otUy  to  my  own  conscience  and  my  Maker; 
and  no  power  could  force  me  to  decide  on 
such  a  case  contrary  to  my  convictions, 
whether  that  party  was  composed  of  my 
friends  or  my  enemies." 


Mr.  President,  I  have  read  the  very 
dramatic    story    written    by    President 
John  F.  Kennedy  about  the  occasion  In 
the  Senate  when  a  rule  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  vote   In   the   Senate   saved   the 
reputation  of  the  Senate  and  constitu- 
tional  government  in  our  Nation,    In 
light  of  that  circumstance,  with  that 
warning  of  history  before  me,  I  expect 
to  stand  for  a  rule  of  cloture  which  will 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Senators  to 
silence  any  Senator  who  feels  that  his 
duty  to  his  country  and  his  God,  and  to 
his  conscience,  demands  that  he  stand 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say 
what  he  believes  he  should  say. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that.  "The  sad- 
dest epitaph  which  can  be  written  for 
the  loss  of  any  right  is  that  those  who 
had  the  saving  power  failed  to  stretch 
forth  a  saving  hand  while  there  was  yet 
time." 

I  appeal  to  Senators  to  stretch  forth 
saving  hands  while  there  is  yet  time. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  unwise  to  change 
rule  XXII  as  proposed  by  either  of  the 
pending  resolutions.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence, in  principle,  between  cloture  based 
on  a  60-percent  vote  and  cloture  based 
upon  a  majority  vote.  As  a  practical 
matter,  however,  a  minority  of  40  per- 
cent may  be  able  to  protect  itself. 

We  need  rule  XXn,  however,  in  order 
to  protect  smaller  minorities  and  in 
order  to  prevent  tyranny  of  the  majority 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

In  closing,  I  appeal  to  Senators  to  re- 
member the  history  of  our  past  and  to 
stand  by  a  rule  of  the  Senate  which  will 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  before  any 
Senator  can  be  prevented  from  speaking 
what  he  honestly  believes  in  his  heart 
is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country. 

THE  CONSUMER  SUBCOMMITTEE— 
1967 
Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  8&th  Congress,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  estab- 
lished its  first  new  standing  subcommit- 
tee in  over  a  decade— the  Consumer  Sub- 
committee. In  so  doing,  the  committee 
gave  formal  recognition  to  the  coming  of 
age  of  the  consumer  interest  as  a  perma- 
nent concern  of  Ccmgress. 

The  ownmittee,  in  the  89th  Congress, 
charted  new  courses  toward  the  mean- 
ingful, responsible  protection  of  consum- 
ers—4he  NatlMial  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act.  the  Pair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act,  the  Child  Protection  Act, 
and  the  Cigarette  Labeling  Act. 

Embodied  In  the  committee's  dedsiim 
to  create  the  new  subcommittee  was  a 
pledge  to  the  American  consumer  that 
these  acts  were  to  be  but  the  beginning 
of  a  broad  and  continuing  effort  to  en- 
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courage  products  in  the  American  mar- 
ketplace and  practices  which  measure 
up  to  the  standards  of  a  technologically 
advanced  democratic  society. 

The  coounlttee  recognizes  that  there 
has  emerged  in  this  country  a  firm  un- 
derstanding of  the  fields  in  which  the 
consumer  Interest  lies:  The  consiuner  in- 
terest lies  in  the  standards  of  safety  of 
the  products  sold  and  the  services  per- 
formed in  commerce.  It  lies  in  the  stand- 
ards of  marketing  and  advertising  con- 
duct which  are  to  prevail  in  the  promo- 
tion and  sale  of  these  goods  and  services: 
and  it  lies  in  the  degree  to  which  the  con- 
sumer is  permitted  to  function  as  the 
regulator  of  the  free  market  economy 
through  the  exercise  of  informed  choice 
among  competing  goods  and  services. 

The  consumer  Interest  Is  as  narrow  as 
the  constant  frustration  of  the  house- 
wife unable  to  compare  the  price  per 
oimce  of  competing  products;  but  its 
significance  is  as  broad  and  fundamental 
as  the  fair  and  efficient  functioning  of  the 
national  economy. 

Following  the  unparalleled  outpour- 
ing of  social  legislation  in  1964, 1965,  and 
1966,  the  90th  Congress  is  now  called  up- 
on to  pause  and  reevaluate  what  has  been 
done.  Of  course,  we  must  subject  our 
legldative  production  of  the  recent  past 
to  sharp  and  continuing  scrutiny  and  re- 
view. But  in  the  field  of  consiuner  legis- 
lation, we  are  not  ready  to  limit  ourselves 
to  the  patching  up  of  existing  legislation, 
for  too  many  critical  consumer  needs  re- 
main unmet;  too  many  gaps  remain  in 
the  fabric  of  consumer  protection  laws. 

Within  the  next  several  weeks,  I  intend 
to  Introduce  six  consumer  bills.  Each 
one,  I  believe,  meets  a  critical  consumer 
need,  and  each  one,  I  am  convinced, 
merits  prompt  attention  and  action — not 
in  1968  or  1969,  but  now. 

1.   THE    NATIONAL   COMMISSION    ON    HAZARDOUS 
HOXTSEHOLD  PRODUCTS 

Congress  has  now  dealt  firmly  with  the 
need  for  national  standards  to  promote 
the  safe  engineering  of  motor  vehicles. 
We  have  not  dealt  with  what  appears  to 
be  the  equally  pressing  need  for  promot- 
ing the  safe  design  of  manufactured 
goods  and  appliances  for  personal  and 
household  use. 

Although  responsible  American  manu- 
factiu^rs  are  making  great  strides  in  this 
sector,  we  know  that  hundreds — if  not 
thousands — of  nationally  marketed  prod- 
ucts shock,  bum,  maim,  and  explode — 
not  only  through  negligent  use — but 
through  faulty  design  and  careless  con- 
struction. 

We  have  seen  television  sets  which  are 
constructed  so  that  they  leak  current  suf- 
ficient to  deal  a  lethal  shock;  kitchen 
ranges,  broilers,  clothes  dryers,  portable 
heaters,  and  dehumidifiers  with  danger- 
ously exposed  electric  terminals.  We 
have  seen  electric  fans  and  lawn  mowers 
which  hurl  rocks  or  other  sharp  objects 
at  Uie  operator  or  bystanders.  We  see 
power  tools  without  safety  guards; 
blenders  which  inadvertently  start; 
food  waste  disposals  which  spew  out 
foreign  objects  at  high  speeds;  garden 
sprayers  which  can  explode;  travel  irons 
without  thermostats  to  prevent  fires  and 
even  children's  toys  are  being  marketed 
with  sharp,  exposed  cutting  edges  and 
points. 


We  know  that  SlfOOO  Americans  are 
killed  while  nearly  50  million  are  injured 
in  nonvehicular  accidents  every  year. 
In  and  around  the  home  alone,  28,000 
lives  are  lost  and  20  million  injuries  sus- 
tained annually  through  accidents.  The 
Public  Health  Service  estimates  that 
dangerous  heating  and  cooking  equip- 
ment claims  375,000  injuries  annually; 
home  machinery  125,000 ;  nonshatter  re- 
sistant glass  doors  and  panels,  40,000; 
and  power  lawn  mowers  alone  cause 
nearly  100,000  injuries  a  year. 

It  is  an  imhappy  but  imdeniable  fact 
that  despite  the  signlflcant  work  of  Con- 
gress and  the  States  in  the  field  of  prod- 
uct safety,  the  safe  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  vast  majority  of  products  sold 
to  the  American  family  today  still  depend 
on  an  incoherent  patchwork  of  voluntary 
self -regulation;  miBiicipal  ordinance; 
common  law  product  liability  and  occa- 
sional State  and  Federal  law — all  of  un- 
certain scope  and  uniformity  and  doubt- 
ful adequacy. 

Late  in  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commerce 
Committee — who  is  now  in  the  Cham- 
ber— and  I  proposed  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Hazardous  House- 
hold Products,  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  investigation  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  unsafe  design  of  house- 
hold products  constitutes  a  significant 
public  health  problem  and  a  review  of 
the  scope  and  adequacy  of  present  safe- 
guards against  the  sale  of  hazardous 
products.  The  Commission  was  to  be 
charged  with  a  specific  mandate  to  iden- 
tify first,  those  products  which  present 
an  unreasonable  hazard  to  the  safety  of 
the  consuming  public ;  second,  the  degree 
to  which  voluntary  etandards  and  self- 
regulation  afford  signlflcant  protection; 
third,  the  Impact  of  manufacturer  prod- 
uct liability  for  injiules  caused  by  imsafe 
products;  and  fourth,  a  review  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers against  hazardous  products. 
The  Commission  was  to  convey  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  its  recommen- 
dations for  such  legislation  and  other 
action  as  it  found  warranted.  This  pro- 
posal met  with  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  Senate,  but  having  passed  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  session,  failed  to  ob- 
tain acceptance  by  the  House. 

Senator  Cotton  and  I  are  more  firmly 
convinced  than  ever  of  the  need  for  a 
prompt  and  comprehensive  review  of 
product  safety  by  the  Commission.  The 
President,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, called  for  such  action.  We  intend 
to  reintroduce  the  legislation  at  an  early 
date  and  to  press  for  early  enactment  by 
Congress. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Moss  assumed  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mf.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

The  Senator  deserves  the  lion's  share 


of  the  credit  for  pursuing  the  subject  61 
hazardous  substances. 

I  was  much  gratified,  as  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  and  many  other  Senators  were, 
when  the  President  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  took  up  the  cudgels  for 
this  type  of  legislation. 

I  was  very  happy  and  pleased  to  assso- 
ciate  myself  with  the  Senator  on  the  bill 
last  year.  I  am  very  happy  to  do  so  again 
and  to  work  with  him  in  the  hope  that 
this  time  the  bill  might  be  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congresss. 

The  President  has  already  indicated 
that  he  would  like  to  have  such  legisla- 
tion. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  work  he 
has  done  on  this  project. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  u 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, has  not  only  taken  a  very  active 
interest  in  matters  of  consumer  legisla- 
tion, but  has  also  been  of  great  assist- 
ance in  helping  to  make  these  bills  a  mat- 
ter of  reciprocity  between  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  consumers. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States  who  does 
not  want  to  sell  to  the  public  the  safest 
product  that  he  can. 

v.   THE   FLAMMABLE  FABRICS   ACT  REVISION 

The  FlEimmable  Fabrics  Act,  enacted 
in  1953  and  unchanged  since  that  time, 
represented  the  reaction  of  Congress  to 
a  series  of  shocking  news  stories,  whlcdi 
appeared  at  the  time,  of  young  girls 
burned  by  sweaters  so  highly  fiammaUe 
that  they  exploded  into  flames  in  the 
presence  of  a  lighted  match  or  cigarette. 

The  act  has  well  served  to  rid  the  coun- 
try of  such  extremely  flammable  clothing. 
Yet  there  is  disturbing  evidence  of  the 
widespread  distribution  of  dangerously 
flammable  fabrics  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  this  law.  The  situation  is  espe- 
cially critical  because  the  public  is  gen- 
erally under  the  impression  that  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  protects  them 
against  all  signlflcant  flammable  fabrics. 

In  many  cases  the  impression  of  pro- 
tection is  an  illusion.  A  prominent 
Washington  reporter,  whose  daughter 
was  tragically  and  cruelly  burned  when 
her  flannel  pajamas  were  suddenly  con- 
sumed by  fire,  took  the  charred  remains 
of  the  pajamas  to  the  Textile  Bureau  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  prose- 
cution. The  Trade  Commission  was 
powerless.  The  pajamas  were  not  flam- 
mable under  the  standard  established  by 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  and  neither 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  nor  the 
Department  of  Conunerce,  through  its 
standards  procedures,  are  authorized  to 
amend  the  standard. 

Because  the  scope  of  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  is  rigidly  limited  to  "wearing 
apparel."  the  Trade  Commission  deter- 
mined that  it  had  the  power  to  halt  the 
sale  of  flammable  bridal  veils  but  not 
flanmiable  baby  blankets.  And  a  fabric 
which  can  be  harmed  from  use  in  a 
sweater  or  suit  can  be  sold  without  re- 
striction as  a  drape  or  carpet,  upholstery 
fabric  or  blanket. 

I  shall  introduce  a  bill  to  transform  the 
limited  terms  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  into  a  comprehensive  fire  safety  law 
for  all  household  and  personal  fabrics. 
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I  intend  to  propose,  first,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Conunerce  be  given  full  and 
cMitlnulng    authority    to    revise    and 
gtrengthen    the    current    standards    of 
flanunability  and  to  develop  new  stand- 
jrds  in  the  interests  of  the  reasonable 
safety  of  the  consuming  public;  second, 
that  the  scope  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  be  extended  beyond  wearing  apparel 
to  all  personal   and  household  fabrics 
which  are  determined  to  present  a  sig- 
nificant fire  hazard;  third,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare be  authorized  and  directed  to  in- 
stitute a  crash  research  program  to  iden- 
tify those  products  or  fabrics  which  now 
constitute  a  significant  health  hazard; 
and,  fourth,  that  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, which  has  pioneered  in  the  de- 
velopment  of   flameprooflng    chemicals 
be  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  textile  industry  in  the  develop- 
ment of  conamerclally  feasible  methods 
for  flameproofing  all  fabrics. 

Although  many  such  chemicals  are 
now  on  the  market,  they  have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  developed. 

J,  THE  CIGARETTE  TAR  AND  NICOTINE  DISCLOSURE 
ACT 


As  many  Senators  and  the  general 
jKdslic  know,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce held  long,  comprehensive  hear- 
ings on  the  entire  question  of  cigarette 
smoking. 

Three  years  ago  tomorrow,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral on  Smoking  and  Health  concluded 
that  "cigarette  smoking  is  a  health  haz- 
ard of  sufficient  importance  in  the 
United  States  to  warrant  appropriate  re- 
medial action." 

Ftor  more  than  1  year  now,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Cigarette  Labeling  Act, 
every  package  of  cigarettes  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  has  carried 
the  cautionary  legend:  "Cigarette  smok- 
ing may  be  hazardous  to  yoiu-  health." 
Public  health  agencies  and  voluntary 
health  organizations,  in  particular  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  have  borne  to 
smokers  and  would-be  smokers  alike  the 
message:  "Congress  has  acted — the  next 
step  is  yours." 

What  is  the  result?     Cigarette  sales 
continue  to  set  new  records.    While  doc- 
tors and  mature  adults  appear  to  be 
smoking  less,  yoimg  people,  girls  even 
more  than  boys,  are  taking  up  smoking 
in  rapidly  increasing  numbers.     And  evi- 
dence continues  to  accumulate  that  dis- 
eases associated  with  smoking  are  taking 
an  increasing  toll  of  the  smoking  public. 
Even  the  apparent  relative  Immunity  of 
women   smokers    to    lung    cancer    has 
turned  out  to  be  illusory,  as  lung  cancer 
rates  among  women  smokers  now  soars. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  change  in 
smoking  patterns  which  has  occurred 
since  the  first  substantial  evidence  in- 
criminating smoking  appeared  has  been 
the  rise  of  the  filter  cigarette.    Before 
19'54,  the  filter  cigarette  was  little  more 
than  a  novelty.    Today,  approximately 
70  percent  of  all  cigarettes  sold  in  the 
United  States  are  filter  cigarettes.    Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  smokers  have 
turned  in  Increasing  nimnbers  to  the 
Alter  cigarette  in  the  hope  that  filtration 
win  provide  some  measure  of  protection 
against  the  hazards  of  smoking. 
In  June  of  this  year,  under  the  terms 


of  the  Cigarette  Labeling  Act,  both  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  must  re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Qoverrunent's  effort  to  deal  with  the 
hazards  of  smoking.    If  its  success  is  to 
be  measured  m  terms  of  the  numbers  of 
smokers  who  have  given  up  smoking, 
then  the  effort  has  not  been  adequate. 
If  it  is  to  be  measured  by  the  numbers  of 
teenagers  who  have  declined  to  take  up 
smoking,  it  Is  likevsrise  inadequate.    Even 
if  it  is  to  be  measured  by  the  numbers  of 
people  who  know  and  accept  the  evi- 
dence  that  cigarette   smoking   is   haz- 
ardous    but     nevertheless     choose     to 
continue    smoking,    the    act    has    been 
inadequate,   though   it  has   had  some 
effect.    It  was  never  intended  to  force 
anyone  to  do  anything.    We  merely  said 
that  every  man  is  entitled  to  his  own 
poison,  but  we  had  some  responsibility  to 
tell  him  what  it  was. 

The  problem  of  cigarette  advertising, 
particularly  on  television,  remains.  Ef- 
forts have  been  made  by  the  industry  to 
limit  direct  appeals  by  commercials  to 
young  people  and  to  avoid  cigarette  spon- 
sorship of  programs  particularly  at- 
tractive to  children.  I  believe  that  the 
cigarette  industry  has  seriously  and  con- 
scientiously done  this  since  the  passage 
of  the  act,  and  it  has  its  own  voluntary 
code,  to  which  it  has  adhered. 

But  the  sheer  volume  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising must  surely  serve  to  reenforce 
the  smoker's  belief  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing cannot  be  a  very  significant  hazard. 
I  sympathize  with  members  of  the  cig- 
arette industry,  who  must  confront  the 
situation  in  which  their  product — and 
I  underline  this— without  any  fault  on 
their  part,  has  been  condenmed  by  the 
Government.    I  do  not  believe  for  an  in- 
stant that  there  is  a  man  in  the  industry 
who  would  not,  if  he  knew  how,  produce 
and  market  a  safe  cigarette.    Until  such 
time  as  a  safe  cigarette  is  developed  and 
proved,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  industry 
has  two  agonizing  choices :  It  must  either 
give  up  television  advertising  or  work 
with  the  networks  to  provide  public  serv- 
ice time  for  smoking  and  health  educa- 
tion, so  that  there  will  be  some  counter- 
balance in  this  matter.     I  would  hope 
that  this  could  be  done  voluntarily.     I 
am  confident  that  in  the  industry  are 
men  of  good  will  who  will  see  this  as  their 
responsibility.     On   our  part,   we   shall 
consider  our  responsibility  in  the  light  of 
the  inadequEUjy  of  present  programs  to 
make    a    total    Impact    on    this    most 
serious  problem. 

In  addition,  we  must  take  advantage 
of  what  is  now  known  about  the  relative 
safety  of  competing  cigarettes.  Last 
July,  together  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  require  all  cigarette 
packages  and  advertisements  to  list  tar 
and  nicotine  yields  measured  by  a  stand- 
ard test.  We  did  not  intend  to  pass  the 
bill  or  to  push  it  during  the  last  session, 
but  we  did  wish  to  serve  notice  that  this 
was  still  a  problem  and  that  we  would 
take  it  up. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Secretary  of 
HEW,  Mr.  Gardner,  has  now  endorsed 
this  propossJ.  In  a  letter  to  me  dated 
January  10,  Secretary  Gardner  states: 


In  our  opinion,  reqvilring  the  identification 
of  "tar"  and  nicotine  levels  on  packages  and 
In  advertising,  as  you  have  proposed,  would 
be  an  Important  step  and  would  result  In 
the  progressive  reduction  of  "tar"  and 
nicotine  levels  because  of  public  demand. 


Not  only  public  demand  is  involved. 
I  believe  that  every  coin  has  two  sides. 
The  cigarette  people  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  research  to  attempting  to  reduce 
the  quantity  of  tar  and  nicotine;  and  in 
the  last  few  months  this  has  become  a 
competitive  feature.  In  some  types  of 
cigarettes  they  claim  to  have  reduced  the 
quantity  of  tar  and  nicotine  to  a  mini- 
Toxaa..  ,^       __,  . 

Also,  this  practical  difficulty  exists: 
When  the  average  person  reads  on  a 
cigarette  package  that  the  cigarettes 
contain  so  much  tar  and  so  much  nico- 
tine, what  does  that  information  mean 
to  him?  ^     ^ 

All  we  suggest  is  that  the  smoker  have 
an  opportunity  to  compare  one  cigarette 
with  another;  and  if  he  preferred  the 
cigarette  with  the  largest  amount  of 
tar  and  nicotine  because  he  liked  the 
"taste" — a  word  which  is  used  a  great 
deal— that  would  be  his  business.  But  he 
would  be  entitled  to  know.  That  will  be 
another  facet  of  this  so-called  consumer's 
package. 

4.  FAIR  CREDIT  ADVERTISING  ACT 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  back 
and  forth  before  Congress  for  a  long 
time.  ^     ,  . 

No  single  economic  factor  Is  more  Im- 
portant to  the  success  of  the  consumer 
in  realizing  "a  dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar 
spent"  than  the  informed  and  Judicious 
use  of  credit.  Yet  the  costs  of  credit — 
the  costs  of  financing  Installment  pur- 
chases—and the  relationship  between 
cash  purchase  and  installment  purchase, 
have  been  badly  obscured  by  some — ^I 
say  some,  not  all— promotional  practices 
of  many  sellers  of  goods  and  credit.  I 
believe  that  a  great  majority  are  not  in 

this  category.  ^     ^  ^,. 

We  have  been  led  to  understand  the 
need  for  meaningfxU  credit  Information 
practices  by  our  great  former  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Senator  Douglas.  I  know 
that  he  is  heartened  by  the  powerful  ef- 
fort now  being  organized  and  led  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmiriI 
to  bring  to  final  fruition  the  efforts  to 
obtain  a  truth-in -lending  law.  I  have 
been  pleased  to  add  my  name  to  the  list 
of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legislation, 
which  will  enable  consumers  to  compare 
the  price  of  credit— as  they  compare  the 
price  of  other  commodities— through 
reference  to  the  irfiif orm  standard  of  true 
aimual  Interest,  t^ 

But  the  credit  information  gap  ex- 
tends beyond  the  terms  of  the  sales  or 
credit  agreement  itself.  Credit  advertis- 
ing, particularly  advertising  directed  to 
low-income  groups,  is  too  often  designed 
to  obscure  the  true  cost  of  credit. 

Typically,  an  advertisement  for  a  sub- 
stantial consumer  product  will  list  a 
competitive  cash  price  and  promise  gen- 
erous weekly  Installment  terms,  failing  to 
disclose  that  the  weekly  payments  con- 
tinue not  only  xmtil  the  listed  cash  price 
is  paid  but  far  beyond— so  that  the  total 
"time  sale  price"  may  eventually  be 
double  or  even  triple  the  "cash  sale  price." 
I  shall  introduce  a  bill  which  will  be 
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coaponsored  by  many  members  of  the 
committee,  to  require  first  that  any  ad- 
vertisement which  represents  that  a 
product  or  loan  may  be  purchased  for  a 
specified  periodic  installment,  must  also 
clearly  and  conspicuously  state  the  cash 
sale  price,  the  total  number  of  such  in- 
stallments, and  the  total  time  sale  price; 
and,  second,  that  any  advertisement 
which  represents  that  credit  Is  available 
at  a  stated  rate  of  interest — it  may  be  a 
reasonable  amount  to  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices— must  state  such  rate  in  terms  of 
the  true  annual  interest  to  be  charged. 
■Hiat  Is  all  we  suggest.  That  Is  another 
phase  of  the  so-called  package. 

We  shall  have  to  go  Into  many  aspects 
of  this  matter  in  much  detail,  because 
here,  again,  we  wish  to  be  fair  and  prac- 
tical. 

S.  DOOS-TO-DOOB  SAtXS  ACT 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  and  I  will  re- 
ceive some  lively  testimony  with  respect 
to  this  subject.  I  suggest  that  the  hear- 
ings will  be  very  interesting,  because  we 
have  not  arrived  at  any  concrete  conclu- 
sions. We  know  the  problem  and  we 
welcome  the  hearings.  This  item  affects 
door-to-door  salesmen. 

Perhaps  some  Senators,  while  attend- 
ing school  or  college,  have  had  occasion 
to  go  from  door  to  door  in  an  effort  to 
earn  a  little  extra  money  with  which  to 
buy  things  they  could  not  otherwise  af- 
ford. 

Personally,  I  went  around  at  one  time 
and  sold  a  lot  of  subscriptions  to  maga- 
zines. The  town  from  which  I  came  was 
small  and  I  had  no  trouble  in  checking 
back  to  see  whether  there  was  delivery. 
Some  people  would  take  me  in  out  of  the 
cold  and  give  me  a  cup  of  coffee  and  say, 
"You  are  a  nice  young  boy.  We  will 
subscribe  to  a  magazine."  I  had  no  trou- 
ble checking  back  to  discover  whether 
they  had  gotten  the  magazine.  How- 
ever, In  larger  areas  the  situation  is  a 
little  difficult.  This  measure  deals  with 
door-to-door  sales. 

The  consumer  who  enters  a  store  and 
contracts  to  buy  goods  or  services  ordi- 
narily does  so  deliberately,  having  vol- 
untarily made  a  decision  to  shop  for  the 
product  or  service. 

That  Is  good  old  American  Ingenuity. 
No  one  objects  to  that.  That  is  good  old 
American  practice.  But  this  Is  true.  I 
have  bought  things  I  had  never  thought 
I  would  Just  because  the  sales  pitch  was 
good  and  perhaps  the  salesman  had  con- 
vinced me  though  I  had  been  Uvlng  with- 
out this  item  several  years,  my  life  might 
be  better  If  I  bought  it. 

In  most  big  towns  the  doorbells  are 
ringing  constant^.  Many  of  the  prod- 
ucts are  good;  probably  the  great  bulk 
of  them  are  good.  Although  there  are 
many  responsible  firms  and  salesmen 
who  sell  from  door  to  door,  too  often, 
the  unprepared  housewife,  the  imedu- 
cated  and  the  poor,  are  notoriously  sus- 
ceptible to  the  high-pressure  techniques 
of  the  door-to-door  salesman. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  sales 
techniques,  per  se.  But,  too  often,  the 
moment  the  salesman  closes  the  door  be- 
hind htm  with  the  signed  contract  tucked 
away  In  his  pocket,  the  consumer  slowly 
begins  to  comprehend  the  financial  bur- 


dana  to  which  he  or  she  has  Just  com- 
mitted the  family. 

I  have  been  buying  a  set  of  books  for  10 
years.  I  do  not  think  I  have  gotten  the 
last  volume  yet.  The  books  are  not  bad, 
but  if  I  had  known  it  I  would  not  have 
spread  the  payments  out  as  long  as  I  did. 

Too  often,  that  night  families  take  a 
look  at  the  obligation  for  which  they 
have  signed,  and  many  times  it  is  not 
until  later  that  the  family  for  the  first 
time  carefully  studies  the  terms  of  the 
contract  and  the  full  impact  of  a  major 
unwanted  fajnily  expenditure  is  compre- 
hended. 

In  the  worst  of  these  cases  the  sales- 
man may  be  in  the  next  State  before  the 
consumer  fully  realizes  what  he  is  in  for. 
Worse,  the  contract  may  be  assigned  to 
a  collection  agency  and  proceedings  be- 
gun to  collect  the  contract  debt,  although 
the  goods  and  services  may  be  undeliv- 
ered or  far  below  the  quality  promised 
by  the  salesman. 

We  expect  to  pursue  a  proposal  which 
would  afford  anyone  signing  a  substEin- 
tial  contract  with  door-to-door  sales- 
men, within  24  hours  to  change  his  mind 
and  to  rescind  the  contract  by  notif  sring 
the  seller  at  the  seller's  place  of  business. 
The  bill  would  further  require  that  the 
seller  must  furnish  the  buyer,  at  the 
time  the  contract  is  signed,  with  a  receipt 
which  tells  the  buyer  of  his  right  to  re- 
scind the  contract  and  lists  the  address 
to  which  the  buyer  can  mail  or  deliver 
notice  of  his  intention  to  rescind. 

Mr.  President,  1  wish  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  The  American 
manufacturers  have  made  great  strides 
toward  these  objectives. 

This  might  be  called  a  consumers' 
package,  coupled  with  the  legislation 
that  the  Committee  on  Commerce  en- 
acted during  the  88th  Congress,  the  89th 
Congress,  and  preceding  Congresses. 
However,  it  Is  the  general  Intention,  at 
least  of  the  chairman,  to  pursue  these 
matters  in  the  hope  that  we  can  arrive 
at  a  better  relationship  and  a  fairer  rela- 
tionship between  am  parties.  I  am  sure 
that  the  American  manufacturers,  and 
the  American  businessmen  welcome  the 
fact  that  we  will  strive  toward  these 
goals  because,  wiUi  rare  exceptions,  no 
one  wants  to  achieve  them  more  than 
they  do. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Ttdings  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  OfQcer.) 

8.  THK   GUARANtn   DISCLOSURE   ACT 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Category  6  Is  what 
will  be  known  as  a  study  of  the  guaran- 
tees on  products  and  probably,  will  be 
known  as  a  proposal  for  the  Guarantee 
Disclosure  Act. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  Consiuner  Subcommittee  has 
received  more  serious  complaints  con- 
cerning deceptive  and  misleading  war- 
ranties and  guarantees  than  any  other 
consumer  issue.  Far  too  often  the  pur- 
chttser  of  a  product  first  discovers  lim- 
itations on  its  guarantee  when  the  prod- 
uct has  failed  and  he  seeks  performance 
imder  the  guarantee.  Only  then  does  he 
discover  that  the  guarantee  covers  parts 
but  not  the  labor,  that  he  cannot  take 
the  product  to  the  dealer  for  repair  but 
must  ship  it  to  the  factory,  beswing  the 
mailing  cost  himself,  or  that  every  con- 


stituent part  of  the  product  falls  under 
the  guarantee  except  the  very  part  which 
does  not  work,  or  that  the  guarantor  does 
not  guarantee  that  the  product  will  be 
repaired  or  replaced  but  only  that  he  will 
"make  an  effort"  to  repair  It. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  buyer  has 
been  misled  by  the  failure  of  the  seller  to 
initially  disclose  the  limitations  of  the 
guarantee.  Moreover,  In  many  cases  ad- 
vertising and  promotional  material 
promise  far  greater  protection  under  a 
guarantee  than  the  fine  print  in  the 
guarantee  itself  actually  delivers. 

For  these  reasons  we  shall  examine  a 
proposal  to  require  that  all  guarantees 
clearly  and  conspicuously  disclose  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  guarantee's 
basic  terms  and  conditions.  Including  the 
exceptions,  and  that  all  advertisements 
which  make  representations  as  to  Uie 
existence  of  a  guarantee  similarly  dis- 
close the  basic  terms  and  conditions. 

CONCLUSION 

By  no  means  does  this  list  of  bills  ex- 
haust the  consimier  projects  which  will 
receive  the  attention  of  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee  this  year.  The  subcom- 
mittee will  continue,  of  course,  its  close 
scrutiny  of  the  implementation  of  recent 
legislation  such  as  the  National  TrafBc 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act. 

I  expect,  also,  that  we  will  consider  the 
bin  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodo]  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Motor  Insurance  Guarantee  Corpo- 
ration, to  protect  the  public  against  in- 
solvent automobile  liability  insurers.  In 
this  regard,  I  am  very  much  concerned 
with  reports  of  arbitrary  and  discrimina- 
tory policy  cancellations  by  auto  insurers, 
large  and  small. 

In  this  regard  some  of  us  are  very 
much  concerned  with  reports  which  we 
hear  more  than  we  do  about  any  other 
phase  of  this  field.  There  may  be  some 
good  reason  for  it  and  some  Justification, 
but  the  average  person  is  caught  short. 

We  receive  many  reports  of  arbitrary 
and  discriminatory  policy  cancellations 
by  auto  Insurers,  large  and  small.  In- 
surance companies  have  to  have  some 
escape  to  cancel  policies,  but  the  cancel- 
lation takes  effect  the  day  the  company 
stamps  and  mails  the  notice. 

More  people  will  be  driving  around  for 
4  or  5  days — the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  has  tried  to  do 
something  about  this,  I  know.  In  the  Dis- 
trict and  in  his  own  State — ^not  knowing 
that  they  are  not  insiu-ed.  This  is  some- 
thing we  must  take  a  look  at. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  s^eld? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
suggestion  to  the  Senator  along  this  line: 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  com- 
plaint in  North  Carolina  In  recmt 
months  by  persons  who  have  purchased 
mall  order  health  Insurance  policies. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  In  a  great  many  cases, 
they  are  sold  In  Interstate  conunerce  but 
the  companies  do  not  qualify  to  do  busl- 
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oess  in  any  State  except  the  one  In 
which  they  do  business. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  EIRVIN.  M£my  people  who  have 
purchased  policies  in  other  States  have 
no  remedy  at  their  disposal.  The  com- 
{Huies  collect  the  money  and  then  can- 
cel out  the  policies. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  give  serious  study  to  the 
question  of  the  advisability  of  enacting 
some  kind  of  legislation  applicable  to 
such  insurance  companies  in  the  nature 
of  the  Webb-Kenyon  Act  after  prohibi- 
tion, which  would  prevent  Insurance 
companies  from  selling  policies  in  States 
In  which  they  are  not  qualified  to  do 
business. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
realizes  that  this  has  happened  In  many 
States.  There  have  been  cases  of  down- 
right misleading  tactics.  We  have  some 
evidence  that  the  men  and  women  in  our 
armed  services  have  taken  out  insurance 
policies  and  the  question  has  developed 
whether  they  can  be  served  or  not. 

As  to  automobile  insurance — I  am  talk- 
ing about  casualty  and  property  dam- 
age—this is  rapidly  becoming  a  national 
problem.  It  is  a  hodgepodge  of  many 
laws.  Many  States  require  mandatory 
Insurance.  Others  do  not.  Some  can- 
not be  served  at  all.  Some  people  who 
have  been  right  when  an  accident  was  in- 
volved, yet  were  hurt,  have  been  more 
inconvenienced,  particularly  In  small 
property  damage  suits,  than  anyone  else. 
TWs  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  must  take 
a  look  at.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  suggestions,  be- 
cause this  Is  a  serious  matter  we  are 
discussing.    We  Intend  to  look  into  It. 

I  also  anticipate  that  the  subcommit- 
tee vrlll  want  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
the  adequacy  of  consimier  protection 
against  questionable  mall  order  insur- 
ance practices. 

The  subcommittee  will,  of  course, 
want  to  remain  alert  to  new  evidence  of 
the  need  for  action  in  any  area.  For  ex- 
ample, I  have  recently  seen,  and  asked 
the  committee  staff  to  Investigate,  re- 
ports that  poorly  designed  and  carelessly 
used  medical  diagnostic  equipment  may 
constitute  a  serious — and  preventable — 
radiation  hazard. 

I  anticipate  that  we  will  be  a  helpful 
sounding  board  for  the  great  bulk  of 
American  manufacturers  who  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  consumers,  those  who 
try  to  do  better  and  better  every  year  in 
ttids  whole  field. 

The  committee,  also,  hopes  to  be  a 
strong  endorser  of  those  In  American 
business — and  they  are  many — who  have 
been  responsible  to  their  duty  to  the 
American  consumer  and  whose  goals  are 
for  even  better  performsuice.  They  are 
the  real  contributors  to  the  stability  of 
our  great  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

Clearly,  the  Consimier  Subcommittee 
and  Congress  have  their  work  cut  out 
for  them  in  this  field  of  consumer  action, 
both  in  reviewing  the  old  and  In  formu- 
lating the  new.  We  expect  to  work 
closely  with  the  strong  chairman  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 


Committee  [Mr.  Staggess],  who  has  long 
demonstrated  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  consimier. 

We  have  set  ourselves  strenuous  goals. 
This  wUl  be  neither  a  short  nor  an  easy 
session  for  the  members  of  the  Commerce 
Committees.  But  we  are  prepared  to 
do  what  must  be  done. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  repeat  my  commen- 
dation to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  his  presentation  today.  That  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  I  endorse 
everything  which  has  been  suggested 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     No,  no. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  the  Senator  has 
obviously  given  great  attention  to  these 
problems.  It  is  my  privilege  not  only 
to  serve  on  his  committee  but  I  trust  also 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  Consumer  Subcommittee. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  he 
will  have  my  absolute  cooperation,  and 
I  am  sure  that  of  the  minority  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  the  full  com- 
mittee, in  seeking  to  face  these  grave 
questions  which  he  has  so  well  raised  in 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire.  He  has  al- 
ready made  great  contributions  to  the 
consumer  bills  which  have  been  previ- 
ously passed. 


ANOTHER  ARMS  RACE? 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  of  January  15 
contains  an  article  by  Roswell  L.  Gil- 
patrlc,  formerly  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  which  I  hope  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  the  other  body 
will  read.  It  is  entitled  "Are  We  on  the 
Brink  of  Another  Arms  Race?" 

The  article  argues  against  producing 
and  deploying  an  antiballlstic  missile 
system  or  ABM.  Mr.  Gilpatric  sums  up 
the  main  philosophical  argument  in  ons 
terse  statement,  saying  that  a  decision 
to  go  ahead  and  develop  an  ABM  system 
"vrtll  signalize  a  U.S.  determination  to 
do  the  Soviet  Union  one  better  in  a  new 
struggle  for  world  power  through  force 
of  arms  and  to  base  its  relations  with  the 
Soviets  more  on  a  philosophy  of  conflict 
than  on  one  of  accommodation." 

Mr.  Gilpatric  discusses  not  only  the 
military  implications  of  such  a  decision 
but  also  the  political  and  economic  con- 
siderations. These  include  such  ques- 
tions as:  whether  it  would  then  be  neces- 
sary to  furnish  ABM  systems  to  our 
allies — and  whether  the  Soviets  would 
then  consider  that  they  would  have  to 
follow  suit;  the  effect  such  a  decision 
would  have  on  other  disarmament  meas- 
ures; and  the  cost  to  the  United  States 
and  the  sacrifices  that  would  be  involved 
in  other  Federal  programs. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
in  a  report  I  will  issue  within  a  week 
reporting  on  my  study  mission  in  Novem- 
ber to  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Czechoslovakia. 

For  the  present,  I  commend  Mr.  Gil- 
patric's  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bans  or  Mankind — An  Wk  on  tbk  Bkinx 
OF  Another  Arms  Race? 
(By  Roswell  L.  OUpatrlc) 
For  many  people,  the  Idea  at  an  "amu 
race"  acquired  its  sinister  connotation  some 
20  years  ago  with  the  beginning  of  the  nu- 
clear-weapons age.  Tet  In  fact  rivalry  In 
arms,  even  In  Its  earlier  and  simpler  mani- 
festations, has  always  been  a  bane  of  man- 
kind, y^enever  two  nations  have  found 
themselves  In  competition  to  develop,  pro- 
duce and  deploy  new  arms,  the  results  have 
been  to  divert  national  energy,  resources 
and  time  from  peaceful  uses,  to  exacebate 
relations  between  those  nations  In  other 
fields  by  engendering  fear  and  distrust,  and, 
above  all,  to  provide  the  Ingredients  of  easily 
Ignited  conflict. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  de- 
sire to  contain  competitive  armament  strug- 
gles, our  generation  has  never  been  free  of 
them.  Since  World  War  11  the  United  States 
has  gone  through  two  cycles  of  competition 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  strategic  arma- 
ments, and  the  signs  are  multiplying  that 
we  may  be  on  the  brink  of  engaging  in  stUl 
another  arms  race. 

The  first  step-up  In  U.S.  armaments  after 
World  War  n  grew  out  of  Soviet  actions  and 
attitudes  during  the  Berlin  blockade  of 
1948-49  and  the  general  Intransigence  of  the 
Stalin  regime  on  all  international-security 
Issues.  When  It  became  evident  that  the 
United  States  would  have  to  provide  itself 
with  a  strategic  deterrent  against  Soviet  ag- 
gressiveness, a  decision  was  taken  In  the 
early  nlneteen-flftles  to  develop  and  produce 
a  post-war  generation  of  medium-  and  long- 
range  Jet  bombers,  first  the  subsonic  B-47'8 
and  B-52'8  and  later  the  supersonic  B-68'8. 
These  manned-bomber  programs  were  paral- 
leled by  other  major  technological  advances, 
such  as  the  development  of  more  compact 
nuclear  weapons  through  Improvement  in 
the  yield-to-welght  ratio  of  atomic  war- 
heads, and  also  by  the  production  of  Jet  tank- 
ers and  the  Introduction  of  air -refueling 
techniques  to  make  It  possible  for  our  bomber 
fleets  to  reach  the  heartland  of  Russia. 

The  Soviets  reacted  in  two  ways.  First, 
they  developed  their  own  fleet  of  medlum- 
and  long-range  bombets,  the  so-called  Bears 
and  Bisons;  second,  they  Installed  elaborate 
defensive  systems  consisting  of  wide  belts  of 
antiaircraft  cannon  and  missile  emplace- 
ments supplemented  by  large  fleets  of  Inter- 
ceptor aircraft. 

These  moves,  In  turn,  led  to  extensive  UB. 
countermeasures,  Including  the  establish- 
ment of  a  far-flung  radar  network,  known 
as  the  Distant  Early  Warning  Line,  whoee 
outer  perimeter  extended  from  Alaska  across 
the  northern  reaches  of  Canada  to  Green- 
land. Picket  ships  and  plane-borne  radar 
extended  the  bomber-warning  systems  along 
both  the  East  and  West  Coasts.  The  US. 
also  set  up,  under  Joint  command  with  Can- 
ada, numerous  air-defense  centers  consisting 
of  fighter  aircraft  and  antlbomber  surface- 
to-air  missiles.  Finally,  to  tie  together  all 
of  the  elements  In  this  vast  complex  for  the 
defense  of  North  America,  there  was  Installed 
during  the  mld-nlneteen-flftles  what  was 
called  the  Seml-Automatlc  Ground  Environ- 
ment (SAGE)   system. 

All  these  offensive  and  defensive  measures 
cost  the  U.S.  many  billions  of  dollars  before 
much  of  the  equipment  Involved  was  ren- 
dered obsolete  by  the  advancing  state  of  the 
military  art. 

Prom  the  start  of  the  first  post-World  War 
n  arms  race,  fundamental  differences  became 
apparent  In  the  Soviet  and  U.S.  responses  to 
each    other's    strategic-weapons    programs. 
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The  V.8.  aougbt  to  emphasize  and  to  Invest 
more  of  its  resources  in  offensive  capabilities, 
whereas  the  Soviets  have  always  stressed  de- 
fensive measures.  In  consequence,  as  the 
Russians  built  up  stronger  defenses,  the  V.3. 
added  to  the  number  of  Its  strategic  forces 
and  provided  them  with  the  capacity  to  pen- 
etrate Soviet  defenses.  At  the  same  time  we 
learned  that  beyond  a  certain  level  of  defense, 
the  cost  advantage  lies  Increasingly  with 
offense. 

The  next  lap  In  the  arms  race,  beginning 
in  the  late  fifties  and  continuing  into  the 
early  sixties,  was  characterized  chiefly  by  a 
partial  shift  from  manned  bombers  to  bal- 
listic missiles,  in  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive roles,  and  by  improved  Intelligence 
through  satellite-based  reconnaissance  about 
what  the  other  power  was  up  to.  After  what 
at  first  appeared  to  be,  but  never  in  fact 
materialized  as,  an  early  Soviet  lead — the  so- 
called  "missile  gap"  of  1950  and  1960 — the 
U.S.  forged  ahead  In  both  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  its  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles   (ICBM's). 

Quickly  on  the  heels  of  the  first  genera- 
tion, liquid-fueled  Atlas  and  Titan  missiles, 
laxinched  from  "soft" — that  Is,  vulnerable — 
land-based  sites,  came  the  Mlnuteman  and 
Polaris  families  of  ICBM's,  solid-fueled  and 
fired  either  from  "hardened" — protected — 
underground  silos  or  underwater  from  sub- 
marines. With  a  force  destined  soon  to 
comprise  1.000  Mlnutemen  and  656  Polaris 
missiles,  U.S.  ICBM's  have  consistently  out- 
numbered the  Soviet  missile  force  by  a  ratio 
of  3  or  4  to  1.  Moreover,  for  some  time  So- 
viet missiles  were  of  less  advanced  types, 
being  liquid-fueled  and  deployed  in  soft  or 
semlprotected  sites  and  hence  vulnerable  to 
attack. 

During  this  same  period  of  the  early 
nineteen -sixties,  both  U.S.  and  Soviet  de- 
fenses against  bomber  attacks  were  strength- 
ened by  the  development  and  Installation  of 
successively  improved  models  of  surface-to- 
air  missiles  of  which,  characteristically,  the 
Soviets  deployed  by  far  the  greatest  number. 
To  cope  with  tougher  Soviet  defenses,  UJ3. 
bombers  were  modified  to  carry  air-launched 
missiles  in  addition  to  gravity  bombs  and 
were  equipped  with  electronic  countermeas- 
ures  to  confuse  Russian  radar. 

Both  sides  began  developing  antiballlstlc 
missile  (ABM)  systems,  but  It  was  only 
toward  the  end  of  1966  that  our  Government 
acknowledged  publicly  that  the  Soviets  had 
moved  from  the  development  stage  to  the 
qu2aitity  production  and  deploym.ent  of 
ABM's.  In  contrast,  the  U.S.  has  kept  Its 
ABM  effort  at  the  engineering  design  and 
development  level  and  continued  to  place  Its 
principal  reliance  on  the  capacity  of  Its 
strategic-weapons-delivery  systems,  whether 
bombers  or  missiles,  to  penetrate  any  type 
of  Soviet  defense,  no  matter  how  sophisti- 
cated. 

After  the  Russians  bad  been  stood  down 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962  and 
had  reached  an  accord  with  the  U.S.  for  a 
partial  test-ban  treaty  In  1963.  It  appeared 
that  the  Soviets  might  accept  the  then- 
existing  mlUtary  equation  with  the  U.S.  and 
not  challenge  us  to  another  round  In  the 
strategic  arms  race. 

For  a  period  after  the  present  Soviet  lead- 
ership headed  by  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  took 
over  from  Khrushchev,  It  seemed  to  be  So- 
viet policy  to  seek  a  detente  with  the  U.S. 
Our  Government  therefore  felt  safe  In  level- 
ing off  Its  strategic  forces  at  least  until  the 
time — not  expected  before  1975-80 — when 
the  Chinese  Communists  might  develop  their 
own  nuclear  weapons  to  the  point  of  being 
able  to  threaten  the  continental  United 
States. 

As  1966  drew  to  a  close,  however,  the 
American  people  were  told  that  not  only 
were  the  Soviets  proceeding  with  a  compre- 
hensive Installation  of  ABM's,  but  In  addition 
were  setting  out  to  build  a  larger  force  of 
solid-fueled  and  Invulnerably  sited  ballistic 


missiles.  Such  a  build-up  might.  It  was  In- 
dicated, reach  a  point,  beginning  In  1968, 
where,  the  U.S.  strategic  force  of  some  1,650 
Mlnutemen  and  Polaris  missiles  would  no 
longer  enjoy  Its  present  overwhelming  mar- 
gin of  superiority. 

It  thus  became  apparent  that.  In  deter- 
mining how  to  respond  to  these  new  develop- 
ments, the  U.S.  is  once  again  facing  the  possi- 
bility of  a  stepped-anns  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union  of  even  more  critical  and  dangerous 
proportions  than  the  two  previous  cycles. 

As  he  reviews  the  coming  year's  military 
proposals  and  budgets,  President  Johnson  is 
therefore  confronted  with  some  hard  choices 
regarding  new  weapon*  systems.  Among 
them  are  the  following: 

(1)  Should  the  U.S.  now  produce  and 
deploy,  either  on  a  full  or  limited  scale,  an 
antiballlstlc  missile  system?  The  current 
version  Is  known  as  the  Nike  X  (consisting 
of  two  nuclear-tipped  toterceptor  missiles, 
one  short-range  called  ^rlnt  and  the  other 
extended-range,  the  Improved  Zeus) ,  supple- 
mented with  large  numbers  of  a  new  high- 
performance  Interceptor  aircraft,  the  F-12, 
and  an  extensive  Civil  I^efense  program  for 
providing  on  a  nationwide  scale  fallout  shel- 
ter protection. 

(2)  Or  should  the  U,S.  Instead  rely  for 
the  maintenance  of  Its  "second  strike"  strate- 
gic deterrent  on  a  new  generation  of  ICBM's 
consisting  of  Mlnuteman  III  and  Poseidon 
missiles — together  referred  to  as  Improved 
Capability  Missiles  (ICM's) — with  the  capac- 
ity to  penetrate  or  saturate  the  new  Soviet 
missile  defenses? 

(3  )  Should  the  U.S.,  in  addition  to  pro- 
curing the  new  ICM's,  equip  Its  Air  Force 
with  quantities  of  an  Advanced  Manned 
Strategic  Aircraft  (AMSA)  to  take  over  the 
bomber  role  from  the  aging  B-52  fleet  and 
ultimately  from  the  ttew  supersonic  Jet 
bomber,  the  B-111,  that  will  become  opera- 
tional a  few  years  hence? 

A  go-ahead  decision  on  the  first,  or  the 
first  and  third,  of  thes*  proposals  will  sig- 
nalize a  U.S.  determination  to  do  the  Soviet 
Union  one  better  in  a  n«w  struggle  for  world 
power  through  force  of  arms  and  to  base  Its 
relations  with  the  Soviets  more  on  a  phil- 
osophy of  confilct  than  on  one  of  accom- 
modation. Let  us  first  oonslder  the  military 
Implications  of  such  a  choice. 

Defense  Secretary  MoNamara  states  that 
the  currently  planned  U.S.  offensive  force  of 
missiles  and  bombers  was  specifically  de- 
signed to  hedge  against  several  different  con- 
tingencies. Including  the  possibilities  "first, 
that  a  Soviet  balllstic-mlssile  defense  might 
be  greater  than  expected  by  the  Intelligence 
estimates;  and,  second,  that  the  Soviets 
might  embark  upon  anj  one  of  several  pos- 
sible offensive  build-ups,  Including  varia- 
tions In  their  target  doctrine,  variations  in 
the  technological  sophistication  of  their 
weapons  systems,  and  variations  In  the  speed 
of  deployment  of  those  systems." 

In  thus  taking  into  account  possible  Soviet 
threats  over  and  beyond  those  projected  in 
the  latest  national  intelligence  estimates, 
Secretary  McNamara  explains  that  "we  have 
done  so  because  an  assiu-ed  destruction  ca- 
pability, a  capability  to  survive  the  first  strike 
and  survive  with  sufiScltnt  power  to  destroy 
the  attacker.  Is  the  vital  first  objective  which 
must  be  met  in  full  ragardless  of  the  cost 
under  all  foreseeable  circumstances  and  re- 
gardless of  any  difficulties  Involved." 

His  position  Is  that,  With  the  development 
of  Mlnuteman  m,  the  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  the  Poseidon  missile  and  moving 
ahead  on  new  penetration  aids  to  Insure  our 
weapons  getting  through  any  defenses  the 
Soviets  may  put  in  place,  the  U.S.  has  In 
effect  anticipated  and  insured  against  the 
latest  moves  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Notwith- 
standing a  Russian  ABM  system  and  more 
and  better  Soviet  ICBIiTs,  he  concludes  that 
the  U.S.  strategic  foroee  will  continue  to 
maintain  their  present  power  to  survive  a 
Soviet  first  strike  with  sufficient  capability 
to  destroy  the  attacker,  which  Is  the  founda- 


tion of  the  deterrent  power  ufton  which  our 
national  security  depends. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Secretary  of  De. 
f  ense  are  being  severely  questioned  in  a  num- 
ber of  quarters.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
indications  that  most  of  the  professional 
military  organization,  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  on  down,  believes  that  the  United 
States  should  go  ahead  with  both  production 
and  deployment  of  an  ABM  system  and  also 
with  a  new  generation  of  manned  bomben 
as  well  as  the  new  ICM's. 

This  military  judgment  will  find  strong 
support  in  the  Congress,  especially  among  the 
influential  leaders  of  the  Armed  Forces  com- 
mittees, and  will  be  backed  by  substantial 
sectors  of  public  opinion,  particularly  in  the 
South  and  on  the  Republican  right.  There 
is  also  likely  to  be  considerable  pressure  from 
segments  of  the  defense  Industry,  backed  by 
the  communities  that  would  benefit  from  the 
Increased  armament  production,  for  this  na- 
tion to  embark  on  a  new  round  of  strategic 
weapons  building.  It  Is  possible  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense's  position  may  not  en- 
Joy  undivided  support  even  vrlthln  the  John- 
son Administration. 

But  apart  from  the  military  Implications  of 
these  new  weapons  choices,  there  are  a  n\im- 
ber  of  political  and  economic  Issues  which, 
so  far  as  the  public  knows,  may  not  have 
been  fully  considered. 

If  the  U.S.  decides  to  install  ABM's  to  pro- 
tect Its  population,  should  such  systems  also 
be  placed  in  Europe,  and  If  so,  will  not  the 
countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain respond  in  kind?  In  that  event,  will  the 
ABM's  be  furnished  to  our  allies  by  ourselves, 
and  to  the  bloc  countries  by  the  Soviets,  and 
at  whose  cost? 

Win  our  action  to  go  ahead  with  an  ABM 
deployment  play  Into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  efforts  to  disrupt  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  relations?  How  far  will  we  and  the 
Soviets  go  beyond  ABM's  in  biilldlng  active 
defenses  when  the  costs  Involved  are  meas- 
ured by  tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  with 
enormous  strategic  Implications  and  a  long- 
lastliLg  political  Impact? 

The  effects  would  be  felt  especially  in 
Europe  but  also,  as  Communist  Chinese 
nuclear  capabilities  develop.  In  India,  Japan 
and  other  countries  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Chinese  mainland. 

A  new  arms  race  will  produce  other 
casualties.  Besides  the  hoped-for  nuclear 
weapons  nonprollferatlon  treaty,  toward 
which  the  Soviets  and  the  U.S.  have  of  late 
been  making  progress,  there  have  long  been 
under  discussion  between  Russian  and 
American  disarmament  negotiators  a  series 
of  other  arms-control  measures.  These  In- 
clude the  extension  of  the  partial  test  ban 
to  Include  underground  testing,  the  estab- 
lishment of  nuclear-free  zones,  a  cut-off  In 
the  production  of  nuclear  materials  and  a 
freeze  on — or  possibly  a  reduction  In — 
strategic  delivery  vehicles. 

In  the  event  of  a  new  arms  race,  all  this 
effort,  and  the  partial  foundations  thereby 
constructed  for  further  disarmament  moves, 
will  go  by  the  board,  and  whatever  headway 
has  been  built  up,  both  at  the  U.N.  and  In 
the'  18-natlon  disarmament  conference  at 
Geneva,  will  be  lost.  Indeed,  even  If  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  should  In  their  own 
Interests  come  to  terms  on  a  nonprollferatlon 
treaty,  It  Is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
nukjor  nuclear  have-not  nations,  such  as 
India  and  Japan,  will  sign  away  their  rights 
to  join  the  nuclear  club  at  a  time  when  its 
two  charter  members,  Rvissla  and  the  U.S.,  are 
building  up  rather  than  cutting  down  their 
nuclear  arsenals. 

Still  another  danger  Inherent  in  a  re- 
newed arms  race  lies  In  Its  short-term  effect 
In  Europe.  For  the  U.S.  to  press  ahead  with 
a  new  strategic  armament  program  would 
further  weaken  the  NATO  alliance,  whose  last 
meeting  In  Paris  stressed  the  twin  themes  of 
ditente  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
"diminished  threat  of  military  aggression" 
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rather  than  the  need  for  greater  defensive 
measures.  The  alliance,  already  under  strain 
because  of  our  allies'  concern  over  the  heavy 
na  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war,  would 
alS'er  another  blow  If  UJB.-UJ3.SJa.  relations 
took  a  turn  for  the  worse. 

]ta  approaching  its  decisions,  the  Adminis- 
tration will  presumably  take  Into  account 
noeltlve  as  well  as  negative  emanations  from 
Jhe  Soviet  Union.  Among  the  favorable  de- 
velopments in  U.S.-UB.SJI.  relations  are  the 
recently  announced  agreements  for  commer- 
cial air  services  between  the  two  countries 
and  for  banning  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
from  outer  space. 

Apart  from  their  Intrinsic  significance, 
these  developments  Indicate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  luit  considered  itself  entirely  In- 
hibited from  reaching  agreements  with  the 
Tjs  despite  Its  predicament  over  Vietnam. 
This  condition  cannot,  however,  be  expected 
to  last  If  the  Soviets  feel  themselves  put  In 
the  position  of  countenancing  UJ3.  bombing 
raids  in  the  Hanoi  area  which  produce  civilian 
casualties.  Undoubtedly,  the  present  state 
of  US-U.S.S.R.  relations  would  rapidly 
worsen  If  a  significant  intensification  oc- 
curred In  the  scale  of  our  air  attacks  against 
Korth  Vietnam. 

At  worst,  Soviet  intentions  regarding  a 
renewed  arms  race  should  be  treated  as  am- 
bivalent and  unclear  rather  than  entirely 
negative.  Their  ABM  deployment  can  be  ac- 
counted for  otherwise  than  as  indicating  a 
desire  to  alter  the  strategic  power  balance. 
It  not  only  Is  In  keeping  with  the  ultimate 
m  defensive  postures  but  may  also  have  re- 
sulted from  mlUtary  pressures  within  the 
Soviet  regime  rather  than  from  a  far-reach- 
ing decUlon  to  abandon  the  detente  objec- 

The  latest  Increase  in  the  Soviet  defense 
budget  is  likewise  equivocal.  The  annoxmced 
rate  of  increase.  8.2  per  cent,  is  not  In  itself 
of  menacing  proportions,  although  in  an- 
nouncing the  rise  in  defense  spending  the  So- 
viet authorities  spoke  of  "recently  sharpened 
international  tensions"  and  the  Increased 
"danger  of  a  new  world  war"  because  of  "ag- 
gressive acts"  of  UJ3.  "Imperialists." 

Aside  from  these  vital  questions  affecting 
International  relations,  the  effect  on  our 
economy  of  a  U.S.  decision  to  proceed  with 
ABM  deployment  and  new  strategic  weapons 
would  be  tremendous.  Depending  on  the 
timing  and  extent  of  these  programs,  the 
U.S.  defense  budget  would  be  inflated  by  at 
least  $5-bilUon  to  $6-blllion  a  year,  with  the 
probable  result  that  the  present  level  of  mili- 
tary expenditure,  which  will  stay  in  the  »70- 
bllllon  to  $75-billlon-a-year  range  during  the 
period  of  the  Vietnam  war,  would  thereafter 
remain  at  that  order  of  magnitude  instead 
of  receding  to  the  pre- Vietnam  budget  level 
of  around  $50-bllllon  a  year. 

The  effect  of  this  Federal  spending  and  di- 
verelon  of  national  resources,  might  well  be 
to  reduce  or  delay  further  funding  of  X5S. 
space  and  supersonic  transport  programs  as 
well  as  to  forestall  further  financing  of  the 
Great  Society  programs  such  as  antipoverty 
projects,  Federal  aid  to  education,  demon- 
stration cities  and  the  like. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  economic  cost  of  a 
decision  to  deploy  ABM's  as  well  as  to  add  to 
the  level  of  our  bomber  and  missile  forces 
that  is  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  a  re- 
newed arms  race.  With  the  U.S.  gross  na- 
tional product  estimated  to  rise  to  $790  bil- 
lion during  19«7  and  to  grow  at  4  per  cent  a 
year  thereafter,  projecting  defense  expendi- 
ture at  9  per  cent  of  GJIJ>.  (compared  to  15 
per  cent  of  G.NJ>.  during  the  Korean  War) 
would  produce  a  defense  budget  of  over  $70- 
bUllon  a  year,  which  should  not  prove  an  in- 
tolerable burden  on  our  economy.  The  price 
tag  of  another  arms  race,  while  staggering, 
is  not  in  itself  an  argument  against  it. 

What  the  United  States  faces  is  a  major 
watershed  in  national  security  policy. 
Should  it  re-engage  In  an  armament  con- 
test with  the  Soviet  Union,  or  should  it  strive 


for  more  progress  toward  arms  control  and 
the  substitution  of  political,  economic  and 
sociological  measures  for  military  force  as 
means  for  insuring  world  peace? 

In  these  terms,  the  question  comes  down 
to  how  the  United  States  will  exercise  its 
acknowledged  strength  and  world  leader- 
ship— whether  toward  heightemng  the  ten- 
sion that  will  come  from  renewed  emphasis 
on  armaments  and  accelerated  advances  in 
weapons  technology  or  in  the  direction  of 
arms  limitation  and  the  solution  of  world 
problems  through  peaceful  means. 

Should  the  decision  be  reached  during  1967 
to  proceed  with  any  of  the  major  new  weap- 
ons systems  now  being  pressed  upon  the 
President  by  some  of  his  advisers,  their  oppo- 
site numbers  in  the  Soviet  would  obviously 
be  In  a  stronger  position  to  Insist  on  corre- 
sponding increases  in  Russian  weapons 
projects. 

The  reaction  in  political  terms  would  be 
even  more  dangerous.  Jeopardizing  not  only 
the  detente  so  ardently  sought  after  by  our 
allies  but  also  the  fragile  gains  achieved 
through  Soviet  restraint  in  recent  years  in 
such  troubled  areas  of  the  world  as  Africa, 
Latin  America  and  on  the  India-Pakistan 
subcontinent. 

The  decisions  which  the  President  now 
faces  are  msule  doubly  difficult  by  the  na- 
tional mood  of  frustration  over  the  way  the 
war  is  going  in  Vietnam.  All-too-ready 
distrust  of  the  Soviets'  intentions  coupled 
with  anger  at  their  growing  aid  to  Vietnam, 
would  prompt  many  of  our  people  to  view 
with  suspicion  or  antagonism  a  national 
policy  of  forbearance  in  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  others,  an  effort  to  mod- 
erate the  competition  in  arms  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  a  peril  to 
our  national  security. 

Yet  President  Johnson  has  recognized,  as 
did  President  Kennedy,  that  if  a  third  world 
war  is  to  be  avoided  the  United  States,  as  the 
most  advanced  of  the  superpowers,  must 
take  the  lead  In  demonstrating  a  willingness 
to  practice  self-dlsclpllne  both  In  the  use  of 
force  and  in  providing  Itself  with  the  power 
to  apply  force.  The  present  situation  puts 
to  a  critical  test  our  national  determination 
not  to  be  swerved  from  the  rlghtnees  and 
sanity  of  that  course. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  If  there  is  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate recessed,  until  Tuesday.  January  17, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  16  (legislative  day  of 
January  12),  1967: 

Unitkd  Nations 

Richard  F.  Pedersen,  of  California,  to  be 
deputy  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Department  or  Labor 

James  J.  Reynolds,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  John  P.  Hen- 
nlng. 

Thomas  B.  Donahue,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  James 
J.  Reynolds. 

U.S.  CnicTJrr  Jxtsges 

Francis  L.  Van  Dusen,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  third  circuit,  vice  J. 
Cullen  Ganey,  retired. 


Bert  T.  Combs,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U£.  cir- 
cuit Judge,  sixth  circuit,  vice  Shackelford 
Miller,  Jr.,  retired. 

Jttdcb,  U.S.  Customs  CotraT 
Llndley   G.   Beckworth,   of   Texas,    to   be 
Judge  of  the  VS.  customs  court,  vice  David 
J.  Wilson,  retired. 

U.S.  DiSTKiCT  Judges 
Joseph  C.  Waddy,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  District 
of    Columbia,    vice    Richmond    B.    Keech, 
retired. 

Frank  O.  Thels,  of  Kansas,  to  be  UJB.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  to  flU 
a  new  position  created  by  PubUc  Law  89-372, 
approved  March   18,  1066. 

James  A.  Ccwnlakey,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
VS.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Louisiana  to  fill  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  89-372,  approved  March  18, 
1966. 

Jack  B.  Welnsteln,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York,  vice  Leo  P.  Rayflel,  retired. 

Thomas  A.  Masterson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  fill  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  89-372,  approved  March  18, 
1966. 

Hiram  R.  Canclo,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Vice  Clemente  Bulz-Nazario,  resigned. 

Myron  L.  CJordon,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  tJ.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin,  to  fill  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  89-372,  approved  March  18.  1966. 
VS.  Attorneys 
Edward  E.  Davis,  of  Arizona,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  dUtrlct  of  Arizona  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  WiUlam  P.  Copple.  re- 
signed. 

William  M.  Byrne,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  central  district  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Manuel  L. 
Real. 

Paul  F.  Markham,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  dUtrlct  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  W.  Arthur  Gar- 
rlty,  Jr. 

Edward  P.  Gallogly,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Raymond  J. 
Pettine. 

U.S.  Mahshals 

Luke  C.  Moore,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  Dlctrlct  of 
Columbia  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reap- 
pointment.) 

Elmer  J.  Hardegree,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  WUUam  J.  An- 
drews, retired. 

WiUlam  F.  Malchow,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Minnesota 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Ray  H.  Hemen- 
way,  resigned. 

Associate  Judges 
MUton  D.  Korman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions 
for  the  term  of  10  years  to  fill  a  new  poslUon 
created  by  Public  Law  89-598,  approved  Sep- 
tember 21,  1966. 

Fred  L.  Mclntyre,  of  Maryland,  to  be  asso- 
ciate Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions  for  the  term  of  10  years 
to  fill  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law 
89-598,  approved  September  21,  1966. 
In  the  Aie  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force  to  the  grades 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
835,  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major  general 
MaJ.  Gen.   Gordon  T.  Gould,  Jr.,  FR4040 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 
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M»].  Gen.  Bertram  C.  Harrison,  FR142S 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  S.  Samuel,  FR1638  (briga- 
dier general,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Porcc. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Josepb  L.  Dlckman,  FR1656 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  L.  McCoy,  FR1705  (briga- 
dier general,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Vincent  O.  Huston,  FR1865 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Ma].  Oen.  Michael  J.  IngeUdo,  FR4295 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harry  L.  Evans,  FR4619  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  VB.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  W.  Wlsman,  FR4990 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Cody,  Jr..  FR6126 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Louis  E.  Colra,  FR1429  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UJS.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  David  M.  Jones.  FR1811  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UJS.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  S.  Abbey.  PR1993  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  G.  Corbln,  FR4097 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Timothy  F.  O^eefe,  FR4608 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  S.  Boylan.  Jr..  FR4836 
(brigadier  General,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Lawrence  S.  Llghtner.  FR6219 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  UJS. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Royal  N.  Baker.  FR8316  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jewell  C.  Maxwell,  FR8383  (brig- 
adier general,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alonzo  A.  Towner,  FR19168 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force,  Medi- 
cal).  U3.  Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Riley.  PR3768  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  P.  Wood.  FR3928  colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Gibbons.  FR3978  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  B.  Martensen,  FR4113 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Russell  A.  Berg.  FR4376  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  E.  Brown.  FR44a5  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Roland  A.  Campbell.  FR4535 
(coICMiel,  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Kruzel,  FR4640  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leo  A.  Klley,  FR4953  (colo- 
nel, Reg^ular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Anthony  T.  Shtogren.  FR49S6 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  Dyas,  FR4968  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Kline.  FR5084  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  David  I.  Uebman.  FR6104 
^colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  G«n.  Jack  C.  Ledford,  FR5238  (colo- 
nel, Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   Carroll    H.   Bolender.   FR5243 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.     Gen.     Adrian     W.     Tolen.    FR3041 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 


Brig.  Gen.  John  B.  Wallace,  FR4426 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Herman  Rumsey,  FR4723 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Perce),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Guy  H.  Goddard.  PR7U1 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ernest  L.  Ramme,  FR6360 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  UJS.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  V.  Williams,  FR7733 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Perce),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Clifford  J.  Kronauer.  Jr.,  PR7760 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Mi  Nichols,  Jr.,  PR7805 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Perce).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  W.  Crulkshank.  Jr., 
PR8107  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  DesPortes,  FR8199 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  B.  Kucheman,  Jr.,  FR8353 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  POrce) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Francis  W.  Nye,  PR8418  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  E.  Morrison,  Jr..  FR8459 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  K.  Carlton.  FR8693  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  B.  Oilier.  FR8696 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  FR8810 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  Murphy.  PR  8944  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  E.  Morris,  Jr.,  FR9166 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Ftorce),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Rockly  Trlantafellu,  FR9504 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  T.  Soith,  FR9756  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Beeson,  FR9767 
(colonel.  RegiUar  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Sherman  P.  Martin,  FR9963 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Jbrce),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  WUliam  V.  McBride,  FR10077 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  L.  Hogan  in,  PR10151 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Lumpkin.  FR6487 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edmund  F.  O'Connor,  PR10200 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Burl  W.  McLaughlin,  PR10624 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Itorce),  US.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Joseph    R.    DeLuca,    FR33749 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

(Brig.  Gen.  Janmile  M.  Philpott,  FR13694 

(colonel,  Regtilar  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Crouch,  FR19192 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force,  Medical).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lee  M.  Llghtner,  FR18923 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force,  Dental),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

In  the  AlE  FOKCE 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regtilar  Air  Force,  in  the 
grades  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8284,  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8067,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  the  duties  Indicated,  and 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

To  be  major  (Judge  Advocate) 

Thomas  V.  Bruton,  FV2205687. 
To  be  major  (Chaplain) 

Conan  J.  Conaboy.  FV2255923. 

To  be  captain  (Medical) 

Bruce  K.  Kimbel.  FV3083741. 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the 
grades  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8284,  Utle  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

To  be  VMjora 

George  F.  Fisher.  FV1859688. 
Raymond  H.  Gaylor,  PV1851110. 
Robert  E.  Tlnney.  FV1864520. 
James  F.  Walsh,  FV2085734. 


To  "be  first  lieutenants 
Abrahamson,  Raymond  L.,  FV30999a5. 
Abramoff.  Arthur  J..  FV3166339. 
Adams,  Howard  E..  FV315S519. 
Alducln,  Donald  G.,  FV8145042. 
Alexander,  Charles  E.,  HI.  FV3132374. 
Allison.  Roger  L.,  FV3155789. 
Amond,  Wayne  J.,  FV3154513. 
Anderson,  Wesley  R.,  FV3131136. 
Anderson,  William  B.,  FV3145618. 
Andrews,  Anthony  C,  FV3146561. 
Arnold,  George  W.,  FV3146fl04. 
Bailey.  John  E.,  FV3155180. 
Baker,  Herbert  H.,  FV3145235. 
Baker,  James  C,  FV3145468. 
Banning,  George  W.,  FV3147028. 
Barkstrom,  Richard  U..  FV3155399. 
Barnard,  Larry  L.,  FV3145807. 
Barr,  George  M.,  FV3155521. 
Basham.  Dale  W..  PV3 155990. 
Beach,  Sam  P..  Jr.,  FV3156285. 
Beasley,  Lawrence  O.,  FV3154919. 
Beatty,  James  M..  Jr.,  FV3156214. 
Beaver.  Robert  E.,  FV3 131957. 
Becker,  Raymond  C,  PV3 138435. 
Bell.  Larry  A..  FV3156286. 
Bennett,  Logan  J.,  Jr.,  PV314482S. 
Benson,  Rodney  E.,  FV3154904. 
Berglund,  Lance  W..  FV3 154885. 
Berk.  Dean  H.,  FV3155131. 
Bemler,  Robert  J..  Jr..  FV3154688. 
Berry,  Keith,  FV3156288. 
Berry.  Robert  H.,  FV3133493. 
Bettfi,  John  A.,  FV3132521. 
Beyer,  Thomas  J.,  FV3155630. 
Beyerle.  John  A.,  FV3 155188.     . 
Blhler.  Richard  P..  FV3 155369. 
Biles.  James  C.  Jr.,  FV3154484. 
Birkner,  John  H.,  FV3146061. 
Blrnbaum.  Melvin,  FV3155341. 
Blair,  Robert  J..  FV3144706. 
Blanchard,  David  C,  FV3139157. 
Blose,  John  N.,  FV3146327. 
Bodine.  Pavd  L..  FV315460e. 
Bodner,  Nathan.  FV3144493. 
Boebmer.  George  E.,  FV3146585. 
Bonney,  Kent  L.,  FV3156103. 
Borchardt,  Gary  I.,  PV3133400. 
Boi^atti,  Paul  M.,  FV3133627. 
Bowers,  Ellis  M.,  PV3156773. 

Bowman,  John  C.  V.,  FV3145318. 

Braatz,  Robert  W.,  FV3145610. 

Brannon,  Gene,  FV3145080. 

Bridges.  Daniel  W.,  Jr..  FV3155508. 

Brlnson.  Glenn  W..  FV3145415. 

Bronner.  Robert  P..  FV3146830. 

Brower,  Ralph  W.,  FV3109303. 

Brown,  Donald  S.,  Jr.,  FV3145859. 

Brown,  Gerald  D.,  FV3155896. 

Brown,  Harold  J.,  FV3 144900. 

Brimetti.  Mario  J.,  FV3145957. 

Buermeyer,  David  W.,  FV3154706. 

Burch,  Donald  P..  FV3154805. 

Buren,  Harold  W..  FV3155034. 

Burkhardt.  John  T..  FV3155796. 

Burns,  John  P.,  FV3155897. 

Burrell,  Steven  K.,  FV3134262. 

Burrows,  Bruce  W.,  FV3 155797. 

Burton,  William  A.,  FV3155554. 

Butler,  William  H.,  FV3133262. 

Butterfleld,  Hugh  G.,  FV3 134033. 

Cade,  Robert  G..  PV3144764. 

Caldwell.  Robert  W.,  FV3154763. 

Caldwell,  Thomas  M..  FV3130612. 

Calhoun,  John  C.  FV3134311. 

Cannon,  George  B.,  Jr..  FV3 145603. 

Cantrell.  Zell  C,  FV3119765. 

CarUn,  Gerard  A.,  FV31S6296. 

Carlson,  Dean  M..  FV3 133496. 

Carr.  WUliam  E..  FV3146939. 

CarroU.  Robert  C,  FV3144816. 

Carson,  Ronald  N.,  FV3 134067. 

Catherwood,  George  A.,  FV315556S. 

Chandler,  WUliam  P.,  FV3154689. 

Chapln,  Richard  H.,  FV3133631. 

Christian,  Alan  C,  FV3155233. 

Chrlstofolis,  WllUam,  FV3145168. 

Christopher,  Delbert  L..  Jr..  FV3 145866. 

Claek.  James  W..  FV3134264. 

Clark.  John  B..  Jr..  FV3146913. 

Clarke.  Thomas  W..  FV3145388. 
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ciBud,  WlUiam  D.,  FV3148391. 
riouser,  Gordon  L.,  FV3166950. 
Coddington.  NeU  A..  FV3146e38. 
^nger,  Maralln  K.,  FV3146406. 
ro«burn,  Dennis  K..  FV3145066. 
Coker,  Merle  L..PV3147209. 
Collins,  Alva  L.,  PV3164923. 
collier,  Edmond  J.,  FV3132482. 
ColUns,  George  J..  Jr..  FV3133127. 
Collins,  Peter,  FV3146672. 
Connolly.  George  C,  FV3165265. 
Coombs,  David  M..  FV3132766. 
Cooper,  Grier  H..  FV3156113. 
Cooper,  Richard  C,  FV3147169. 
Corbett,  Joseph  T..  FV3146883. 
Corbett,  Patrick  H..  FV3118703. 
Corcoran,  James  F..  FV3146887. 
Cordell,  William  M.,  FV3144572. 
Corley.  Robert  C,  Jr.,  FV3154972. 
counts,  WUson  E.,  PV3145111. 
cowan,  Jeffrey  P..  FV3144805. 
Cowger,  Ronald  I..  PV3165073. 
Cox  Charles  0.,FV3131649. 
Cox,  James  E..  FV3166136. 
COX.  Joseph  R..  FV3146362. 
Craig,  Roy  L.,  FV3132739. 
Cram,  Donald  L..  FV3145684. 
Cranford.  Eugene  E.,  FV3133221. 
Crlgger,  James  C,  Jr..  FV3132827. 
Cronenberg.  David  A.,  FV3133633. 
Crush,  James  M.,  FV3157196. 
Cunningham,  Roy  B.,  FV3164617. 
Dahl,  Martin  J.,  FV3155634. 
Dahlstrom,  David  V.,  FV314e379. 
Dalbey,  Larry  R..  FV3146884. 
Daly,  Thomas  J..  FV3 146634. 
Darnell,  WllUam  D..  Jr..  FV3144496. 
Davies,  Richard  L.,  FV3134104. 
Davis,  Frank  H..  FV3145989. 
Davis,  PhlUp  C.  FV3120281. 
Dean,  PhllUp  G.,  rV3138755. 
Deaton,  Donald  R.,  FV3148376. 
Defoore.  Finis  M.,  Jr.,  FV3145612. 
Deford,  Ted  E..  FV3145238. 
Delawter,  Wayne  E..  FV3134105. 
Denington,  Michael  R..  FV3144531. 
Denson,  Lawrence  C,  FV3154620. 
Denton,  James  R..  FV3146234. 
Derby,  Arthur  E..  FV3146016. 
Devore,  Gale  A.,  FV3144468. 
Dlekmeier,  Raymond  C,  FV3144448. 
Dinning,  Donald  B.,  FV3139180. 
Doherty,  Daniel  J.,  FV31648e7. 
Doneen,  Dennis  D.,  FV3146685. 
Dorr,  Frederick  R.,  FV3147020. 
Dorrlty,  Jordan  L.,  PV3156387. 
Dougherty,  Dennis  W.,  FV3155529. 
Douglas,  Dirk  F.  G.,  FV3146624. 
Dow,  George  M..  FV3133774. 
Dowdey.  John  D.,  Jr..  FV3146950. 
Draper,  Raymond  P..  Jr..  FV3154488. 
Dugan,  Daniel  J.,  Jr.,  FV3155327. 
Dusing,  PhUip  J.,  FV3144640. 
Ebert,  Gary  P.,  FV3154978. 
Edelblute,  Malcolm  C,  PV316462a. 
Egge,  Bruce  E.,  FV3144872. 
Ehresman,  Bruce  E.,  FV31467fi4. 
Ehrlich,  Clarence  D.,  FV3144634. 
Eldridge,  Golda  T.,  FV3154463. 
Ellis,  PaiU  v..  in,  FV3146737. 
Engelauf,  Robert  E.,  FV3139183. 
Enroth,  John  E.,  Jr.,  FV3147079. 
Enz,  Edward  L.,  FV3144763. 
Erlckson.  Lawrence  A.,  FV3157016. 
Ervln,  Marvin  S.,  FV3118731. 
Eskeldson,  John  R..  FV3 145347. 
Eubank,  Oscar  T.,  FV3133361. 
Evans,  Charles  B.,  FV3147029. 
Paga,  Mart'n  C,  PV8166106. 
Panning,  Donald  L.,  FV3146651. 
Faulkner.  Slier.  HI.  FV3154391. 
Fegan.  Thomas  A..  FV3146533. 
Peibusch,  Morris  D.,  FV3144804. 
Ferguson,  Justin  G..  FV3168194. 
Perro,  PhiUp  H.,  FV3144580. 
Fisher,  Walter  A.,  FV3146741. 
Fleming,  Rex  J.,  FV3145558. 
Flom,  Frederic  R.,  FV3167103. 
Pluetsch,  Robert  L.,  FV3146773. 
Folsom,  Jim  L.,  FV3 132042. 
Forbee.  Walte  H.,  in,  FV3146e38. 
Porseth,  Archie  O..  FV3165647. 


Fouss.  James  H..  FV3138029. 
Foutch.  Mark  R..  FV3133408. 
Frank,  John  E.,  FV3146165. 
Frank,  Robert  E..  FV3132009. 
Fray,  Robert  R.,  FV3134234. 
Frederick,  Richard  A..  PV3155814. 
Fredenburgh,  PaiU  F.,  FV3138373. 
FredreglU,  James  M.,  FV3134265. 
French.  Robert  E.,  PV3145993. 
Prette.  Richard  D..  FV3134236. 
Prye,  Richard  J.,  FV3156524. 
FuUer.  Lawrence  H.,  FV3133685. 
Pulton.  Charles  E.,  PV3155076. 
Gable,  Joseph  E.,  FV3156392. 
Galllmore,  Max,  FV3145707. 
GaUo,  Paul  E..  FV3138322. 
Gamble,  William  D.,  FV313123e. 
Gandy,  Robert  W.,  FV3155562. 
Ganley,  John  A.,  FV3133409. 
Gamer,  Jerry  L.,  FV3133209. 
Garr,  Roy  B.,  FV3134248. 
Garrett,  James  V..  Jr.,  FV3146455. 
Gavin,  Tony  C.  FV3132697. 
Oebeleln.  Richard  H.,  PV3154756. 
Gentry.  Ceroid  L.,  FV3128390. 
George,  Millard  W..  FV3144866. 
George,  Wallace  E.,  Jr.,  FV3146025. 
Gibson.  Kent  M.,  FV3156310. 
Giles.  John  W.,  FV3 154468. 
Ooduto,  Thomas  G.,  FV3139310 
Goldberger,  Russell  J.,  FV3155200. 
Gonyeo,  WUliam  M.,  FV3144797. 
Good,  Donald  E.,  PV8146139. 
Good,  Stephen  P.,  FV3133561. 
GoiUd.  John  E.,  FV3156311. 
Graham,  Ronald  A.,  PV3146617. 
Grann,  Gary  M.,  FV3154907. 
Graves,  I>ennis  D.,  FV3155137. 
Graves,  Robert  L.,  FV3146419. 
Griffin.  Donald  E.,  PV3147192. 
Grimard,  Laurence  N.,  FV314e653. 

Grimes,  Thomas  L.,  FV3146868. 

Grimshaw,  James  A.,  Jr.,  FV3132647. 

Groninger,  WiUiam  G.,  FV3144893. 

Groshon,  Kenneth  W.,  FV3144799. 

Grovmds,  Herbert  W.,  Jr.,  FV3147000. 

GulUian,  Bruce,  PV315e313. 

GulUxson,  Jon  K.,  PV3144917. 

Guthrie,  Aubrey  A.,  FV3144958. 

Haan,  LesUe  R..  FV3147083. 

Haines,  Thomas  H.,  Jr..  FV3146575. 

Haley,  Tommle  L.,  FV3133588. 

HaU,  Engle  L.,  FV3145386. 

HaU,  Gall  H.,  FV3134375. 

Hall,  Jerre  B.,  FV3145432. 

Hall,  Norman  P.,  FV3156893. 

Hamby,  Dennis  W.,  FV3146333. 

Hamilton,  Donald  W.,  PV3144475. 

Hampton,  Patrick  L.,  FV3155702. 

Harden,  James  E.,  FV3145439. 

Harger.  Richard,  FV3146860. 

Harkness,  Delbert  W.,  FV3133599. 

Harrington,  David  R.,  FV3138730. 

Harris,  James  A.,  Jr.,  FV3145876. 

Hartwig,  Ronald  C  FV3144547. 

Harvin,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  FV3146020, 

Haskins,  Thomas  E.,  FV3145247. 

Hasselbrlnk,  Robert  W.,  FV3155703. 

Haub,  Darrel  L.,  FV3120295. 

Hayes,  John  H.,  FV3 165737. 

Headley,  Robert  R.,  FV3146600. 

Healey.*Harry  W.,  FV3166181. 

Heinsch,  Paul  A.,  FV3156041. 

Heiser,  Lee  R.,  PV3156124. 

Helgesen,  Robert  H.,  FV3146552. 

HeUikson,  Larry  D.,  FV3147015. 

Helms,  Ted  M.,  FV3 144653. 

Henderson.  Lael  W..  FV3157112. 

Henderson,  Leo  D.,  FV3166797. 

Hennlng,  Stephen  D.,  FV3134154. 

Henry,  Donald  D.,  F-3134081. 

Herbst,  Daniel  J..  FV3146615. 
Herche.  Lynn  R.,  FV3146222. 
Herrett,  James  W.,  FV3133926. 
Hicks,  Donald  B.,  FV3 146347. 
HlghmlUer,  Ralph  H.,  n,  FV3133012. 
Hlxon.  David  W.,  FV3156541. 
Hodgeman,  Stuart  A.,  FV3166157. 
Hodgson.  Robert  D.,  FV3147160. 
Hoffman.  James.  FV3 144461. 
Hogan.  Charles  E..  FV3139188. 
Hogan.  John  E..  FV3145199. 


Holbrook,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  FV3154694. 
Hopper,  Robert  E..  FV3 145950. 
Horowitz.  Kenneth  L..  FV3156204. 
Housholder  Ross  P.,  FV3133320. 
Houston,  Walter  T.,  Jr.,  FV3132899. 
Howard.  Charles  P..  FV3134267. 
Hubbard,  WllUam  J.,  FV3 156984. 
Hugglns,  Jan  P.,  FV3147051. 
Hulbert,  David  J.,  FV3157023. 
Hulpke,  John  F.,  FV3 145222. 
Hunter,  Ronald  A.,  FV3133639. 
Hussey.  WllUam  C,  FV3139190. 
Hutchinson,  Peter  FV3 144592. 
Hyatt,  Dennis  M.,  FV3 146668. 
lannacone  Richard  T.,  FV3120039. 
Igoe,  John  P.,  Jr.,  FV3 147130. 
Irvine,  Robert  B.,  Jr..  FV3 134155. 
Isley.  Floyd  W.,  FV3130928. 
Iverson.  Kenyon  A..  FV3155081. 
Jackson,  Claude  G.,  Jr..  FV3 156323. 
Jamtaas,  Norman  S.,  FV3 145350. 
Janecek.  WllU  J.,  Jr..  FV3145386. 
Jarosz,  Kenneth  E.,  FV3132661. 
Jenkins,  Alvln  B..  FV3146188. 
Jensen,  John  W.,  FV3134288. 
Johnson,  David  A.,  FV3 164588. 
Johnson,  David  M..  FV3144581. 
Johnson,  James  B.,  FV3146471. 
Johnson,  Larry  C,  FV3156742. 
Johnson.  Robert  D..  Jr..  FV3 146648. 
Johnston.  James  M.,  FV3147217. 
Jones,  DarreU  D.,  FV3144809. 
Jones,  Lloyd  T.,  FV3 145716. 
Jordan,  Melvin  D.,  Jr..  FV3145952. 
Joy,  Donald,  FV3 134363. 
Joyner,  Edward  L.,  Jr.,  PV3155803. 
Jozsa,  Frank  P.,  FV3145811. 
Judd,  Martin  E.,  Jr.,  FV3145310. 
Judd.  Thayne  H.,  FV3 132790. 
Judklns,  Monte  T.,  PV3134201. 
Kahler,  Asher  J.,  FV3139287. 
Kangas,  Dale  H.,  FV3 144629. 
Kamaslewlcz,  Edward,  FV3145808. 
Kearns,  Dennis  C.  FV3 155705. 
Keen,  Richard  O.,  FV3 155468. 
Kehrer,  William  S..  FV3 155441. 
Keller,  Tommy  D..  FV314533a. 
Kelley,  Harold  P.,  FV31445e9. 
Kelllng,  Edward  K..  PV3146403. 
KeUy,  Kevin  J.,  FV3 146723. 
Kennedy,  Patrick  V..  FV3139315. 
KenvlUe,  Thomas  E.,  FV3155660. 
King,  John  L.,  FV3156688. 
Klrkpatrick  Charles  D.,  PV3154446. 
Klssler,  Larry  R.,  PV3147131. 
Klasch,  Joseph  T.,  PVai33607. 
Klein.  Jacques  P..  FV3144754. 
Klein.  WlUlam  C.  PV3134270. 
Knight.  Chase  D..  FV8146100. 
Knight,  John  R..  FV3139162. 
Koch.  Ernest  H..  Ul.  FV3156328. 
Koehnleln.  Thomas  H.,  FV3165638. 
Kontny,  Rodney  A.,  FV3144645. 

Kopf ,  Ralph  E..  PV3145879. 

Korczak.  Gregory  G..  FV3155651. 
Korpela.  Keith  R..  FV3156029. 

Kosak,  Gary  P.,  FV3133644. 

Kosmider,  Patrick  P.,  FV3154853. 

Kouyoumjian,  Charles  H.,  FV316473a. 

Kramer,  Paul  F.,  FV31554ie. 

Krantweiss,  Gerald,  FV3146268. 

Krebs.  Thomas  H.,  FV3156001. 

Kretzschmer.  Clark  W..  FV3146607. 

Kricker,  Prank  M.,  FV3166329. 

Kyger.  Delbert  L..  Jr..  PV3133977. 

Kyrazls,  George  T.,  FV3119873. 

Lage,  WlUlam  P.,  FV3155312. 

Lalble,  Charles  A.,  FV3165489. 

Lamkin,  Robert  D.,  FV3146136. 

Langley,  Stanley  R.,  FV3144936. 

Lansberry,  John  E.,  FV3145980. 

La  vine,  Larry  L.,  FV3 134203. 

Leach,  Howard  H.,  Jr.,  FV314e730. 

Ledbetter,  David  L.,  FV3146182. 

Lelmer,  Robert  C.  FV3080710. 

Lentz,  Gerald  A.,  FV3147031. 

Levenson.  Eric  O.,  FV316ei07. 

Lewis,  Bruce  E.,  FV3166640. 

Lewis,  Donald  W.,  FV3154531. 

Lewis,  Edwin  J.,  FV3147146. 

Ijewls,  George  H.,  FV3087173. 

UUle,  Peter  C,  FV3146585. 
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lilppolt,  John  B.,  FV31328&0. 
lilts.  Allan  L..  FV3100464. 
Livingstone,  Roger  A.,  PV3144791. 
Lobdell.  Charles  A..  FV3155314. 
LoughmlUer,  Larry  O.,  FV3133927. 
Maceoln,  Donald.  FV3139193. 
Mack,  Joseph  M.,  Jr..  FV3145058. 
Malr.  Alexander.  FV3146088. 
Mallchok.  Richard,  FV3146055. 
Malm.  RoUen  O..  FV3144525. 
Manweller.  Allan  B.,  FV3120174. 
Markutsa,  Robert  E.,  FV3156332. 
Marrah.  Francis  V.,  Jr.,  FV3139292. 
Blarsden,  John  R.,  Jr.,  FV3130844. 
MarshaU.  Ronald  W.,  FV3156593. 
Martens.  Edward  A..  FV3145428. 
Mates.  Donald  A..  FV3146349. 
Mathls,  Charles  B.,  FV3138gi2. 
Matthews.  Walter  L.,  PV3 167124. 
Mayhew.  David  L..  FV3146458. 
Mayo.  Robert  E..  FV3146999. 
McCartln.  Hlller  P.,  Jr.,  FV3154641. 
McColn.  Uoyd  H..  Jr..  PV31 18948. 
McEnery.  Philip  K..  FV3146320. 
McOovirln.  Wlllam  E.,  FV3 156997. 
McGovem,  Wlllam  L..  FV3144S22. 
McOrath.  Joseph  A.,  FV3139294. 
McInUre.  Harry  D..  FV3138991. 
Mclntyre.  Max  L..  FV3146871. 
McMillan.  Robert  J.,  FV3145824. 
McMUUan.  Eugene  L..  FV3145123. 
McNeill,  David  R..  Jr..  FV3145775. 
McQueen.  Robert  N..  FV31S7127. 
Meagher.  William  A.,  Jr..  FV31388e6. 
Medlin,  Phillip  L..  FV3146048. 
Mehan.  Hugh  B.,  Jr..  FV3155470. 
MeUterllng.  Harold  E..  FV3133980. 
Metzler.  PhUl  L..  Jr..  PV3133691. 
Mlcarl.  Peter  P..  FV3146820. 
Mlklta.  George  T.,  FV3 146819. 
MUler,  Daniel  J.,  FV3134166. 
MlUer.  John  W.,  FV3134293. 
Miller,  Roger  M.,  FV3133604. 
Mlms,  George  I..  Jr.,  FV3156402. 
Blltchell,  Claude  D..  FV3107322. 
Mobley.  Edwin  H..  FV3145242. 
Uw     Moen,  JamesA.,  FV3138943. 
Mohn.  Kermlt  S..  FV3144742. 
Mollnder.  John  I..  FV31S5118. 
Monahan.  Bruce  H..  FV3146716. 
Moncivalz.  Adolfo.  FV3145288. 
Montebello.  Andrew  A.,  HI,  FV3146330. 
Moore.  B\irtcn  R.,  FV315S0S0. 
Moran,  Augustus  C,  FV3133689. 
Moran.  Joseph  L.,  FV3156230. 
Morgan.  John  B.,  Jr.,  FV3156561. 
Morgan.  Neal  D..  FV3133541. 
Morlarty,  Peter  O..  FV3133647. 
Morris,  Robert  H.,  FV3156280. 
Morrow,  Arden  V.,  FV3146560. 
Morton,  Tim  R..  FV3145721. 
Mosler,  James  D.,  FV3 134240. 
Murphy,  Robert  S..  FV3144790. 
Murray,  James  E.,  m,  FV313213a. 
Nash,  Gerald  W.,  Jr.,  FV3133S43. 
Nash,  Thomas  M..  Jr..  FV3138829. 
Neeley.  Robert  M..  FV3138007. 
NeglR.  St^hen  T.,  FV3156801. 
Nekoba,  Francis  K.,  FV3160O15. 
Nelson,  Prank  W.,  FV3139297. 
Nelson,  Fritz  E.,  in.  FV3131153. 
Nesbltt,  John  R.,  FV3144787. 
Nicholson.  John  R..  FV3I32578. 
Nlcklaw,  Oalen  F..  Jr..  FV3 145366. 
Nlcklee.  GUbert  E..  Jr..  FV3 146682. 
Nles,  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  FV3131073. 
Noonan,  Herbert  I..  FV3139299. 
Nordhaus.  Richard  O..  FV3156986. 
Nugent.  John  W..  FV3146576. 
Odell.  Charles  L..  Jr.,  FV3133837. 
Olson.  Duane  A.,  FV3147023. 
O'Nell.  Bard  E..  FV3166887. 
O-Nell,  Eugene.  FVS 144702. 
Onslow.  Christopher  J..  FV31560S0. 
Orton,  Stephen  L.,  FV3145480. 
Osgood.  Roger  H..  Jr..  FV3144972. 
Osterberg,  Jon  C.  FV31469S3. 
Otero.  Daniel  L..  FV314e317. 
Ozbolt,  Jesse  Q..  FV3155515. 
Page.  Robert  M..  FV3133283. 
Panneton.  Robert  J..  FV3133690. 
Parent.  Larry  A.,  FV3146872. 
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Patterson,  James  A..  FV3145426. 
Paul,  Edgar.  Jr.,  FV3157055. 
Paul,  Lelghton  L.,  FT3133379. 
Paull,  John  D.,  FV3 154475. 
Peaslee,  James  R.,  FV3146152. 
Peck,  Glenn  C,  FV3134127. 
Pellek,  John,  FV3153248. 
Pellman,  Vernon  L.,  Jr.,  FV3134174. 
Perflto,  Joseph  C.  FV3155358. 
Perl.  Edward  L..  FV3156051. 
Perkins.  Richard  C..FV3108956. 
Perry.  J.  R..  FV3133960. 
Peters,  Michael  J.,  PV3133513. 
Petrucco.  Richard  J,  FV3156258. 
Petz.  Michael  J.,  FV3154835. 
Phillips.  John  P..  FV3147058. 
Phillips,  Kent  M.,  FT3155120. 
Phlpps,  Charles  J.,  ?V3155052. 
Pierce,  Rodney  D..  FV3154594. 
Plerson,  David  E.,  FV3156812. 
Plnlzaotto,  Rober  T.,  FV3146265. 
Plnson.  Reginald  A.,  FV3155544. 
Polumbo,  Dennis  J..  PV3144941. 
Posgate,  James  C,  Jl..  FV3145720. 
Pospeschll.  Frederick  W.,  FV3146589. 
Poulsen,  George  H.,  PV3144488. 
Preston,  John  P.,  lit  FV3146508. 
Preston,  John  S.,  Jr,  FV3145903. 
Prlvltt.  Nathan  L..  FV3 145470. 
Proctor.  Joseph  O.,  fV3137879. 
Quay,  Richard  H.,  PV3 146786. 
Quay.  William  H.,  Jr..  PV3139338. 
Raby.  Thomas  P.,  FV3144508. 
Rankin,  Richard  B.,  FV3130471. 
Ransom,  Kirk  D.,  FV3154914. 
Records,  William  R.,  FV3 157036. 
Redding.  Robert  G..  PV3156616. 
Redmond.  William  W.,  FV3156066. 
Reed,  James  E.,  FV3139324. 
Rees.  Phillip  W.,  PV8133331. 
Reld,  Danny  M.,  FV3144484. 
Rlchman,  Philip,  FV3146523. 
Rlchter,  Donald  L.,  FV3154879. 
Riley.  Earl  D.,  FV3146166. 
Rimes,  BlUy  S.,  FV3156460. 
Rissell,  Robert  A.,  FV3155395. 
Roberts,  Ronald  D.,FV3156969. 
Robinson,  Fredrick  M.,  FV3145646. 
Robson.  Norbert  G.,  FV3155122. 
Rodenbeck,  Conrad,  PV3144670. 
Rohrer,  James  H.,  II,  FV3 146426. 
Rose,  Dennis  A.,  Jr.,  FV3155587. 
Roshon,  Larry  D.,  FV3155846. 
Ross.  Dennis  D.,  FVS156053. 
Roulson,  Calvin  R.,FV3134295. 
Routt.  Douglas  B.,  FV3155717. 
Ruggiero,  Robin  R..  FV3 145337. 
Bundle,  Michael  P.,FV313135e. 
Rutherford,  WllUam  L.,  FV3144480. 
Ruthruff,  Gary  A.,  FV3146488. 
Sabsevltz,  Alan  D.,  PV3156161. 
Sacllotto,  Raymond  G.,  FV3145131. 
Saddler,  Thomas  M.,  Jr.,  FV3155690. 
Salmlnen,  James  E.,  FV3 165476. 
Salvettl.  Lloyd  D.,  FV3154717. 
Sanborn.  Gene  C,  FV3144668. 
Sand.  Duane  D..  FV*145782. 
Sandlne.  Kenton  A,  FV3 156033. 
Sanford,  Stephen  a.,  PV3 146208. 
Sbrega,  John  J.,  FVtl55396. 
Schaan,  Dennis  L.,  FV3 155645. 
Schaber.  Leonard  D.,  FV3156018. 
Schaebethal,  Kenneth  P.,  FV3145440. 
Schafer,  Timothy  G.,  FV3165760. 
Scherer,  Donald  T..  FV3145544. 
Schllletter,  William  A.,  Jr.,  FV3065950. 
Schmitt.  Barry  W.,  PV3155783. 
Schneider,  John  M.,  PV3155873. 
Schneider.  Kent  L.,  FV3 146957. 
Schneider.  Marlon  P.,  FV3137781. 
Schoner,  Robert  J.,  FV3 155454. 
Schowalter,  Paul  W.,  FV3119971. 
Schrlmshlre,  Thanlel  C  FV3166821. 
Seagrave,  Roger  N..  FV3154719. 
Seavey.  John  A.,  FV3133993.. 
Seeland,  Carlton  P.,  PV3156263. 
Selbel,  Richard  J.,  PV3146257. 
Selander,  James  G.,  FV3134276. 
Sellman,  Wayne  S..FV3132591. 
SengbTisch,  Ronald,  FV3146481. 
Senter,  James  E.,  FV3 139302. 
Sepulveda.  Doming,  FV3155361. 


Sharp,  Tracy  M.,  PV3 134368. 
Shaw,  Vance  R.,  FV3 145657. 
Sheads,  Harold  C,  Jr.,  PV3166097. 
Shlpman,  Marcus  B.,  FV3146822. 
Shoemaker,  Jerry  K.,  FV3164795. 
Shuster,  Jerrold  S.,  PV3146007. 
Shy,  William  H.,  FV3146202. 
Sibley,  David  S.,  FV3 134260. 
Sieger,  Bruce  J.,  FV3ie6054. 
Sills,  Joel  W.,  FV3 133842. 
Slmms,  Ronald  E.,  FV3154720. 
Simon,  Douglas  W.,  FV31560e8. 
Slngletary,  Joe  H.,  FV3146985. 
Slfitrunk,  Glynn  D.,  PV3139325. 
Smith,  Barrle  T.,  PV3166273. 
Smith,  Collins  E.,  Jr.,  FV3133795. 
Smith,  David  L.,  PV3166354. 
Smith,  James  H.,  Jr.,  FV3156356. 
Smith,  Larry  R.,  FV3146759. 
Smith,  Richard  D.,  PV3144766. 
Smith,  William  T..  FV3145514. 
Snider,  John  E.,  FV3145619. 
Sowden,  Sterling  J..  PV3144940. 
Sparks,  John  H.,  FV3133311. 
Spence,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  FV3156961. 
Sporrer,  Michael  A.,  PV3146092. 
Stach,  Bruce  A.,  FV3145819. 
Stanley,  David  J.,  FV3154701. 
Stanley,  Page  B.,  PV3158557. 
Stans,  Leonard,  FV3155363. 
Stapleton,  Ronald  J.,  FV3134182. 
Starrett,  Dennis  G.,  FV3156162. 
Stastny,  Sidney,  PV3155125. 
Staten,  Carroll  M..  FV3144879. 
Stathis,  Gus  J.,  FV3156357. 
Steflen,  John  P.,  FV3155022. 
Stephenson,  Clifford  C,  PV3156021. 
Sterk,  James  R.,  FV3155934. 
Sterling.  Keith  L.,  FV3166238. 
Sternloff,  Don  P.,  Jr.,  FV3144861. 
Stoecklin.  Duane  R.,  PV3146278. 
Stone,  Thomas  M.,  PV3154839. 
Stuart,  Adrian  C,  FV3145474. 
StuU,  John  H.,  FV3155875. 
Sturm,  Jerry  R.,  FV3144460. 
Suelzle,  Robert  D.,  FV3146337. 
Sullivan,  James  J.,  FV3146642. 
Sullivan,  John  B.,  Ill,  PV3132136. 
Sullivan,  Lloyd  D.,  Jr.,  FV3164658. 
Suomela,  John  W.,  FV3146613. 
Swarts,  Barry  G.,  PV3154542. 
Swisher,  Denny  R.,  FV3145562. 
Tarre,  Gerald  S.,  FV3131905. 
Taylor,  Reede  L.,  Jr.,  FVS166605. 
Taylor.  Woodrow  M.,  FV3166S90. 
Teets.  Terry  L.,  PV3138640. 
Tenoso.  Edwin  E.,  FV3139343. 
Thlgpen,  John  M.,  FV3131683. 
Thompson.  Howard  D..  FV3138882. 
Thompson,  Robert  R.,  FV3145275. 
Thomson,  George  R.,  PV3145479. 
Thoreson,  Steven  M.,  FV3139170. 
Tlchenor,  Alfred  H.,  FV3133360. 
Til  ton,  James  E.,  PV3145621. 
Torkelson,  Loren  H.,  FV3155666. 
Tripp,  Joe  L.,  FV314582e. 
Trostle,  Marvin  K.,  PV3 134383. 
Tniltt.  Tracy  P..  FV3155056. 

Tucker.  Theo  M.,  FV  3145567. 

Tukey,  Darold  E..  FV3146875. 

Tyacke.  Douglas  D..  FV8164916. 
.   Valentine.  John  J..  Jr..  FV314645e. 

Vannler,  La  von  D..  PV3133847. 

Vaughn,  Arthur  D..  FV3145297. 

Via,  Ronald  D.,  FV3147055. 

Villarreal,  Delflno  E.,  Jr.,  FV3166638. 

Vogel.  John  M.,  FV3145864. 

Wadlelgh,  David  A.,  PV3144460. 

Wagoner,  William  L.,  FV3156670. 

Waldron,  Richard  L.,  FV3148220. 

Walker,  Charles  R.,  FV3133256. 

Walker,  Leon  E..  Jr.,  PV3144642. 

Wangerln,  Robert  H.,  PV3133678. 

Warders,  Norman  H.,  FV3145427. 

Ware,  Wayne  E.,  FV3131116. 

Warzocha,  Donald  C,  FV3133656. 

Webber.  John  S.,  FV3139347. 

Weber,  Joseph  H.,  FV3166242. 

Weeks,  Roy  P.,  PV3145362. 

Welch,  Charles  R.,  FV3144844. 

Welsh,  Jack  S.,  FV3164899. 

West,  Gerald  V.,  FV3165613. 
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west  James  C,  Jr.,  FV3132928. 
wast  Thomas  H.,  FV3146695. 
Wheeler,  Geral  R.,  Jr.,  FV31 19564. 
White  Gerald  D.,  FV3 155303. 
J^ltc.  John  P.,  FV3139305. 
Whitlow,  David  W.,  FV3155596. 
Whlttlngton,  Harold  W.,  FV3144890. 
Wickman,  Robert  W.,  FV3157042. 
Wldeman,  Hampton  E..  FV3133292. 
Wldener,  Uoyd  H.,  FV3145115. 
Wielhouwer,  Peter  W.,  FV3145192. 
Wietlng,  Richard  L..  PV3146477. 
Wilkinson.  Peter  R.,  FV3155304. 
WUllams,  Jon  C,  FV3156372. 
Williams.  Larry  A.,  FV3156930. 
WUlls.  Joe  M.,  FV3 133257. 
Wilson,  Ernest  C,  FV3139348. 
Wilson,  Kennedy  B..  PV3147070. 
Wilson,  Robert  C,  FV3156374. 
Wlmer,  David  J.,  FV3119721. 
Wmdedahl,  Layne  C,  PV3156490. 
Wlnkelmann,  James  D.,  FV3133596. 
Winston,  John  T.,  FV3134094. 
Withers,  James  A.,  FV3144499. 
Wolf,  Richard  A.,  FV3146059. 
Worthlngton,  William  L.,  Jr.,  FV3146947. 
Wuhs,  Gregory,  FV3138773. 
Teckley,  John  K.,  FV3146000. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Amtorf  Trading  Corp. — Soviet  Spy? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARECS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CAuroKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  16,  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
New  York  Times,  the  January  16,  1967, 
issue,  carries  a  two-page  Soviet  adver- 
tisement soliciting  interest  of  American 
businessmen  in  trade  opportunities  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Interested  firms  are  invited  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  Amtorg  Trading  Corp.  in 
New  York.  The  Amtorg  Trading  Corp. 
acts  as  agent  for  most  of  the  foreign 
trading  organizations  of  the  n.S.SJl.  in 
transacting  and  carrying  out  operations 
In  cormection  with  the  import  of  goods 
from  the  U.8J3Ja.  into  the  United  States, 
and  with  the  export  of  goods  from  the 
United  States  to  the  U.S5.R. 

When  Mr.  Hoover  appeared  before  the 
House,  State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  Ju- 
diciary Appropriation  subcommittees 
last  session  on  February  10, 1966. 1  asked 
Mr.  Hoover  about  Soviet  trading  orga- 
nizations and  about  the  need  for  Ameri- 
can businessmen  to  be  alerted  to  the 
great  care  that  must  be  exercised  in 
dealing  with  Soviet  organizations  such 
as  Amtorg  because  of  their  espionage  ac- 
tlviUes. 

I  am  sure  that  the  membership  of  the 
House  and  the  public  will  be  Interested  In 
our  colloquy  on  this  matter  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  submit  it 
for  inclusion  In  the  Record: 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  Mr.  Director,  there  seems 
to  be  an  increase  In  the  contact  that  Amer- 
ican businessmen  are  having  with  Soviet 
trade  missions.  You,  upon  other  occasions, 
have  warned  and  alerted  American  business 
that  they  shotild  be  careful  In  dealing  with 
trading  organizations  such  as  Amtorg  and 
other  Communist  trade  organizations. 

Are  these  trade  organisations  working 
now,  do  they  still  conduct  and  fit  Into  the 
espionage  picture? 

Mr.  Hoovza.  Amtorg  fits  into  it  100  per- 
cent. It  U  the  main  trade  organization  of 
the  Soviet  Oovermnent  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LiPBcoicB.  American  biislness.  In  their 
Interest  to  expcmd  trade  with  the  Commu- 
nist countries,  should  stUl  be  very  careful? 

Mr.  Hoovn.  I  think  they  should  be  par- 
ticularly alert  and  keep  their  guard  up. 


I  wrote  an  article  Ifor  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Review  some  tlm^  ago  on  that  very  sub- 
ject, on  the  buslnes^an  and  the  spy.  It 
concerned  efforts  t<t  obtain  Information 
through  businessmen  and  their  concerns, 
that  would  be  of  value  to  the  Soviet  bloc  In 
their  activities  in  opposition  to  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  I  think  It  Is  important  they 
keep  alert. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  think  It  Is  highly  Import- 
ant they  keep  alert,  that  they  know  what 
Is  going  on. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  This  Is  like  so  many  other 
things.  They  fall  to  realize  that  the  So- 
viets are  still  out  to  "bury  us"  and  that 
Is  economically  and  militarily. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Some  torget  that  and  think 
we  can  live  In  peaceful  coexistence,  which 
I  think  Is  a  complete  fallacy. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  Again,  Mr.  Director,  my 
thanks  to  you  and  to  your  associates  for  the 
dedicated  Job  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

In  the  article  referred  to  by  FBI  Di- 
rector Hoover  in  his  testimony,  entitled 
"The  U.S.  Businessman  Faces  the  Soviet 
Spy,"  Mr.  Hoover  discusses  efforts  and 
methods  of  the  Soviets  in  their  attempts 
to  obtain  information  from  businessmen 
and  their  firms  that  would  be  of  value  to 
the  Communists. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  section  of  the  article  which 
contains  Mr.  Hoover's  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations on  how  to  meet  the 
threat : 

The  American  businessman,  previously 
scorned  as  a  warmongering  capitalist  exploit- 
er, Is  now  being  assiduously  courted  by  the 
Communists. 

What  is  the  answer?  What  are  the  Impli- 
cations for  corporate  action? 

First  of  all,  the  threat  must  be  met  within 
our  democratic  tradition.  True,  Soviet-bloc 
personnel.  In  making  personal  contacts.  In 
purchasing  government  documents.  In  visit- 
ing conventions,  are  exploiting  our  freedoms 
m  a  free  society,  lliey  take  advantage  of 
our  system  of  government  to  advance  their 
own  Interests. 

Yet  this  should  not  scare  us  Into  rash  and 
Intemperate  action.  Any  response  to  the 
Conununlst  threat  based  on  hysteria  or 
alarmlsm  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Just  as  no  successful  biislness  Is  run  on 
emotion,  so  too  the  campaign  against  this 
conspiracy  must  be  a  sustained.  Intelligent 
effort.  This  Communist  attack  can  be  de- 
feated without  compromising  our  free  insti- 
tutions. 

The  businessman  oan  do  much  In  a  posi- 
tive way  to  help  In  tbe  fight  not  only  against 
Soviet-bloc  esplonagt  but  also  In  the  na- 


tion's over-all  struggle  against  the  Commu- 
nist enemy.  Being  a  highly  respected,  in- 
fluential, and  farsighted  Individual,  he  hu 
the  Imagination,  ingenuity,  and  aggressive 
thinking  which  will  help  us  find  successful 
ways  of  combating  the  threat.  He  has  a 
heavy  responsibility — one  which  cannot  be 
performed  by  any  other  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety. This  entire  problem  should  not  be  of 
auxiliary  or  minor  concern  but  of  deep  and 
continuing  interest — for  him  and  for  all 
other  members  of  his  organization. 

KEY  STEPS  AND  POUCIES 

What  steps  should  management  take?  Let 
us  examine  the  most  Important  ones. 

1.  Immecliate  Plant  or  Industrial  Security. 
Industrial  security  programs,  of  course,  vary 
from  company  to  company,  depending  on 
size,  materials  manufactured,  and  whether 
government  contracts  are  being  handled. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  However,  experience 
teaches  us  something  about  what  to  em- 
phasize. 

Where  applicable,  the  Industrial  executive 
should  give  priority  attention  to  perfecting 
immediate  plant  security.  Involving  such 
Items  as  the  control  of  dociunents  (classified 
and  nonclassified),  the  Identification  ot 
visitors,  access  to  restricted  areas.  Many 
plants  already  have  effective  security  pro- 
grams. However,  experience  teaches  that 
they  must  be  constantly  evaluated,  analyzed, 
and  reviewed. 

Actually,  plant  security  Is  our  last  line  of 
defense.  Business  executives  probably  do  not 
realize  how  carefully  the  Russians  scrutinize 
their  industrial  security  setup,  looking  for 
loopholes  and  weaknesses.  If  one  can  be 
found.  It  will  be  exploited;  if  not,  they  will 
move  to  another  company.  By  constantly 
evaluating  Its  security  program,  the  com- 
pany can  often  find  places  where  It  can  be 
strengthened. 

If  the  business  manager  wants  the  very 
best  security  In  his  plant,  he  must  make 
certain  that  he  emplojrs  competent  and  ex- 
perienced people  for  the  lob.  And  he  must 
see  to  It  that  they  have  adequate  facilities, 
that  their  recommendations  are  carefully 
considered  by  their  superiors,  and  that  ade- 
quate funds  are  available  to  meet  their  needs. 
A  dollar  spent  In  protection  Is  a  dollar  well 
spent. 

2.  Long-Range  Edticational  Programs.  In- 
dustrial executives  can  do  much  to  effective- 
ly educate  their  employees  to  the  problems 
Involved  in  Soviet  esplona^  and  commu- 
nism. Many  companies  have  provided  lend- 
ing libraries,  published  articles  In  their  com- 
pany magazines,  secured  qualified  guest  lec- 
turers, and  shown  movlea  and  training  films. 
Special  training  sessions,  especially  for 
supervisory  personnel,  can  be  most  pro- 
ductive. 

The  question  of  security  should  not  be 
something  which  Is  taken  for  granted  or  left 


--iiislvely  to  the  security  officers.  In  to- 
HM-B  business  world,  the  responslblUty  be- 
^  to  each  employee.  The  Russians  may 
^^t  an  executive  officer  of  a  company,  a 
Ljlgman,  an  engineer  employed  In  the  plant, 
„  an  exhibitor  at  a  technical  convention, 
^ey  are  not  restricted  by  Inhibitions!  To 
illustrate: 

In  one  Instance,  a  Russian  official  had  the 
audacity  to  go  to  a  company's  front  office 
and  ask  for  an  employee  to  be  called  off  the 
lob  The  diplomat,  not  Identifying  himself, 
{^  a  complete  stranger  to  the  engineer. 
During  a  luncheon  conversation,  the  Russian 
attempted  to  secxire  the  engineer's  coopera- 
tion as  a  "consultant."  When  the  American 
determined  that  the  stranger  was  actually  a 
soviet  national,  he  Immediately  broke  off 
the  conversation  and  reported  the  Incident 
to  the  proper  authority.  The  vigilance  of 
that  engineer  is  commendable.  His  informa- 
tion was  of  great  value  to  the  FBI. 

Every  employee  should  know  his  respon- 
sibility in  the  field  of  security  and  to  whom 
to  report  factual  Information  he  possesses. 
3  Reporting  of  Pertinent  Security  Infor- 
maium.    The    FBI     is     the     governmental 
agency  charged  with  Investigating  espionage, 
sabotage,  and  subversive  activities.    The  FBI 
la  not  Interested  In  legitimate  business  deal- 
togs  of  Soviet-bloc  officials  with   American 
business  firms.    If,  however,  there  Is  an  In- 
dication that  the  Soviets  are  abusing  the 
right,  In  ways  indicated  in  our  John  Smith 
story,  the  FBI  should  be  Immediately  advised. 
Many  times  a  businessman  may  think  that 
a  piece  of  Information  In  his  possession  Is 
Insignificant  or  nonpertlnent.    Resolve  that 
doubt  by  reporting  It  to  the  FBI.     Many 
times  a  small  scrap  of  data,  when  coordi- 
nated with  information  we  already  possess, 
may  help  vis  solve  a  case.    In  one  Instance,  a 
photographer  called  the  FBI  headquarters  In 
Washington  and  reported  that  a  client  was 
very  much  Interested  In  securing  an  aerial 
map  to  be  taken  at  extremely  high  altitude. 
We  quickly   Identified   this  Individual  who. 
by  a  ruse,  was  trying  Illegally  to  secure  a  map 
of  military  value.    Based  on  this  report,  the 
Russian  diplomat  was  declared  persona  non 
grata  by  the  Department  of  State. 

The  manager  should  not  attempt  to  con- 
duct his  own  Investigation.  ThU  Is  a  job  for 
the  FBI,  which  has  experienced,  speclaUy 
trained  agents.  If  a  private  citizen  tries  to 
conduct  his  own  investigation,  he  may  un- 
knowingly Jeopardize  other  counterintelli- 
gence operations  of  the  FBI. 

JVeuer  should  an  individxial  think  it  is  too 
late  to  contact  the  FBI  to  supply  informa- 
tionl  A  person  may  have  been  contacted  by 
the  Russians,  even  given  them  sensitive 
data— but  this  should  never  mean  he  is  ir- 
revocably "lost."  His  patriotic  duty  is  to 
come  to  the  FBI  promptly.  This  Is  the  best 
way  to  overcome  previous  mistakes  and  to 
serve  not  only  his  own  personal  interests  but 
also  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

4.  Public  Service  and  Community  Pro- 
grams. In  our  society  the  progressive  busi- 
nessman can  no  longer  think  only  of  his 
own  business,  his  own  product,  his  own  op- 
erating techniques.  He  has  an  obligation  not 
only  to  his  Immediate  community  but  to  the 
entire  country.  Through  public  service  and 
community  programs,  advertising,  and  gen- 
eral public  relations,  companies  can  do  much 
to  encourage  Americans  to  be  better  clttzena, 
to  take  a  deeper  Interest  In  the  affairs  of 
their  community  and  nation.  We  need  to- 
day a  deeper  awareness  of  what  American 
freedom  means,  of  the  positive  role  the 
American  comi)etltlve  business  system  is 
playing,  and  of  the  Importance  of  the  Indl- 
vldvial  In  a  free  society. 

Americans  are  often  too  apathetic  in  un- 
derstanding their  duties  and  reeponsibilitiea. 
Buslneesmen  can  perform  a  valuable  service 
by  reawakening  In  our  citizens  those  historic 
values  which  have  made  our  country  great — 
personal  initiative,  service  to  othere,  a  will- 
ingness to  do  one's  share. 


Our  approach  toward  communism  must 
not  be  negative  or  defeatist.  We  are  against 
communism,  but  that  Is  not  enough.  We 
must  stand  for  something — the  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  which  make  for  decency, 
honesty,  and  understanding.  Theee  Ideals 
are  what  give  strength  to  America. 

This  means  that  businessmen  must  be  wlU- 
Ing  to  do  their  share  In  supporting  programs 
to  eliminate  problems  such  as  unemploy- 
ment, corruption  In  pubUc  life.  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, organized  crime,  poverty,  and 
discrimination.  These  are  weaknesses  which 
the  Conamiuilsts  seek  to  exploit.  By  making 
a  more  healthy  nation — economically,  so- 
cially, and  spiritually— we  wlU  illustrate  to 
the  entire  world  that  free  man  can  out- 
produce, outlive,  and  outthlnk  Communist 
man. 


I  would,  at  this  time,  like  to  Join  the 
citizens  of  the  Sixth  District,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  expressing  our  thanks  and  our  con- 
gratulations to  Oshkosh  and  Chilton, 
Wis.,  for  their  fine  efforts  toward  mak- 
ing our  highways  safer. 


Amerkan  Seapower:  Where  Are  We  ami 
Wbither  Are  We  Teading? 


Menage  Concerning  the  Death  of 
Representative  John  E.  Fogarty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    MKW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  16,  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  Mrs.  Sylvia  N.  Raclilin,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Myopia  Re- 
search Foundation  of  415  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.,  I  include  herewith 
the  following  message  from  the  board  of 
trustees  of  that  foundation,  to  be  added 
to  the  multitude  of  statements  and  mes- 
sages expressing  universal  grief  at  the 
death  of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island,  Representative  John  E. 
Fogarty: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Myopia  Re- 
search Foundation  Is  deeply  grieved  over  the 
untimely  passing  of  Congressman  John  E. 
Fogarty.  He  was  a  devoted  friend  and  hu- 
manitarian. MllUons  of  Americans  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  foresight  and  under- 
standing In  propoelng  and  developing  splen- 
did programs  for  the  Improvements  of  the 
PubUc  Health  faclUtlee  of  the  nation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

or  CAUFCHunA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  16.  1967 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January  10,  we  heard 
the  President  of  the  United  States  report 
to  the  Nation  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 
At  the  very  begiiming  of  his  address,  the 
President  stated: 

I  have  come  here  tonight  to  report  to  you 
that  this  Is  a  time,  a  time  of  testing  for  our 
Nation.  •  •  • 

As  President  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  we 
must  ask  "where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are 
tending." 

Well,  to  paraphrase  the  President's 
words,  when  can  we  expect  to  receive  an 
answer  to  the  question:  "American  sea- 
power:  Where  axe  we  and  whither  are 
we  tending?" 

No  mention  whatsoever  was  made  in 
the  President's  latest  state  of  the  Union 
address  concerning  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Yet,  on  January  4,  1965, 
In  an  earlier  state  of  the  Union  address, 
the  President  said: 

I  will  recommend 
our  merchant  marine. 


a  new  policy  for 


Oshkosh  and  Chilton  Cited  for  Efforts  in 
Traffic  Safety 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  16.  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  traffic  accidents  take 
a  tragic  toll  in  human  lives.  In  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  alone.  In  fact,  some  1,000 
lives  are  lost  armually  in  traffic  accidents 
and  the  economic  loss  is  almost  $200 
million  yearly. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  such  acci- 
dents is  faulty  mechanisms.  Many  au- 
tomobiles are  being  driven  that  need  re- 
pairs and  do  not  belong  on  our  highways. 

Two  cities  In  the  Sixth  District  of  Wis- 
consm  were  cited  last  week  for  their  pro- 
grams to  combat  highway  accidents  by 
conducting  voluntary  vehicle  Inspec- 
tions. 


Two  years  now  have  passed  since  that 
earlier  Presidential  promise  of  a  new 
policy  for  our  merchant  marine  and  we 
are  still  waiting.  Neither  wishful  think- 
ing nor  £u»demic  debate  will  cause  the 
jjerplexing  problem  of  the  plight  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  to  miracu- 
lously disappear.  But,  this  is  all  we 
seem  to  have  witnessed  over  the  past  2 
years.  How  much  longer,  I  ask,  must 
we  wait? 

Meantime,  through  inaction  we  are  ab- 
dicating our  former  position  as  a  major 
world  seapower  to  none  other  that  our 
foremost  cold  war  c(»npetitor — ^Russia. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  placing  increasing 
and  effective  wnphasls  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  a  modem  and  well-balanced 
fleet  of  merchant  and  naval  ships. 

In  February  of  last  year  when  speak- 
ing before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
California,  I  forewarned: 

The  Soviet  Union,  I  assure  you,  la  not  as 
apathetic  as  we  to  its  merchant  marine.  It 
recognizes  the  rewards  of  sea  power.  It 
acknowledges  the  need  for  shipe  to  obtain 
theee  rewards.  It  has  faced  up  to  the  fact 
that  such  rewards  are  not  without  cost. 
Once  considered  a  non-maritime  nation, 
Russia  is  rapidly  becommg  a  major  maritime 
power. 

Again,  In  July  of  last  year  when  ad- 
dressing the  Republican  Associates  of 
San  Diego  County,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on 
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the  topic,  "American  Seapower — ^Where 
Are  We  Going?"  I  made  the  following 
observation: 

What  Is  reaUy  most  disturbing  about  this 
generally  unfavorable  direction  being  taken 
with  American  sea  power  is  that  while  we 
appear  to  be  "fiddling  and  declining,"  Rus- 
sian sea  power  Is  modem  and  growing  at  a 
fantastic  pace.  Two  years  ago,  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin  noted  in  his  article,  "Red  Flag  Over 
the  Seven  Seas,"  and  I  quote:  "If  to  vast 
Rvisslan  land  power  Is  added  major  maritime 
power,  the  problem  of  deterrence  becomes 
formidably  dlfBcult.  If  we  lose  control  of 
the  seas.  It  becomes  Impossible."  Yet,  this 
Is  the  very  real  danger  that  now  etares  us 
In  the  face. 

Because  of  this  growing  threat  of  the 
Soviet  Union  at  sea — both  commercially 
and  militarily — I  am  Inserting  in  the 
Congressional  Record  today  the  follow- 
ing copy  of  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  De- 


cember 2t,  1966,  requesting  that  my  col- 
leagues pay  particular  heed  to  its  con- 
cluding sentence: 

OBOWDfG  Soviet  Power  at  Sea 

The  authoritative  British  publication 
Jane's  Fighting  Ships — a  periodically  up- 
dated compilation  of  navsil  strength  through- 
out the  world — has  come  up  with  a  sobering 
estimate  of  Soviet  sea  power.  The  USSR, 
•"Jane"  notes,  is  now  second  only  to  the 
United  States  as  a  naval  power,  and  possesses 
the  biggest  submarine  fleet  In  the  world. 

The  Soviets,  moreover,  are  inching  closer  to 
Japan — now  the  world's  leading  merchant 
shipping  nation — and  may  soon  be  challeng- 
ing the  Japanese  for  supiremacy  In  the  vital 
field  of  civilian  maritime  tonnage. 

The  Soviets  steadily  ovtbulld  the  United 
States  in  merchant  tonnage.  Last  year  the 
USSR  accepted  deUvery  of  129  ships;  this 
country  took  16.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  the  U.S.  had  41  ships  on  order,  the 
Russians  more  than  100.  At  the  beginning 
of   1967  Russia  expects  to  carry  75  percent 


of  its  trade  In  Its  own  bottoms;  the  Uj8.  wm 
carry  9  percent. 

Thus  we  are  served  with  timely  notice  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  only  the  huge  land 
military  power  everyone  knows  It  to  be,  but 
Is  also  ominously  strong  at  sea. 

It  will  be  a  long  time,  however,  before  the 
Soviets  can  match  the  United  States  aa  a 
naval  power.  The  USSR  is  considerably  be- 
hind  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  nuclear-powered 
field;  the  U.S.  Navy,  In  fact,  Is  aiming  loj 
total  nuclearization  of  Its  vessels  by  the 
I970's.  and  is  thought  to  loe  far  ahead  of 
anyone  in  this  aspect  of  naval  technology. 
But  the  Soviets  are  making  prodigious  efforts 
In  the  nuclear  field,  too. 

Both  the  naval  and  merchant  shipping 
aspects  of  Soviet  sea  power  are  no  doubt 
receiving  close  and  appropriate  attention  in 
the  Pentagon  and  the  Congress.  So  they 
should  and  not  one  whit  of  relaxation  in 
this  surveillance  must  be  permitted.  No 
budgetary  or  other  consideration  must  pre- 
vent the  U.S.  from  maintaining  its  position 
as  the  world's  leading  sea  power. 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  January  17, 1967 

(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  12, 
1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJ}.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  merciful  God  whose  law  is  truth  and 
whose  stature  stands  forever,  we  beseech 
"niee  to  grant  unto  us,  who  in  the  morn- 
ing seek  Thy  face,  the  benediction  which 
a  sense  of  Thy  presence  lends  to  each 
new  day.  Unite  our  hearts  and  minds 
to  bear  the  burdens  that  are  laid  upon  us. 

In  a  dlfBcult  and  desperate  era,  be 
Thou  oiu-  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of 
fire  by  night,  as  patiently  and  obediently 
we  follow  the  kindly  light.  May  we  close 
our  national  ranks  in  a  new  unity,  as 
deadly  iwrll  threatens  the  birthright  of 
our  liberties. 

As  servants  of  Thine  and  of  the  Nation, 
and  of  the  peoples  of  this  shattered 
earth,  save  us  from  false  choices  and 
guide  our  hands  and  minds  to  heal  and 
bind,  and  bless. 

We  ask  it  In  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfzelo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  January  17,  1967,  was 
approved. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, were  commimlcated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  providons  of  42  U.S.C. 
2251,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD  of  California,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Aspinall  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Morris  of  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Young  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Hosmer  oI  California,  Mr. 
Bates  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  McCulloch  of  Ohio  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


LrMITAnON  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
LOWER  VOTING  AGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  seeking  to  lower  the 
voting  age  from  21  to  18,  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
myself  and  others,  be  allowed  to  remain 
at  the  desk  through  Monday,  January  23. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tion on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


NEW  ENGLAND  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  J.  Llnnehan,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Federal  cochairman  of  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  today  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved the  nomination  of  John  J.  Llnne- 
han for  the  new  position  of  Federal  co- 
chairman  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Development  Commission. 

On  March  2,  1966,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  John  Con- 
nors, designated  the  six-State  New  Eng- 
land area  as  an  economic  development 
region  as  established  under  title  No.  5 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965;  legislation  which 
I  endorsed  and  supported.  That  same 
day,  I  joined  with  the  other  Senators 
from  New  England  and  recommended  to 
the  President  the  nomination  of  John 
Llnnehan  as  Federal  cochairman. 

My  Interest  in  the  regional  develop- 
ment needs  of  the  New  England  economy, 
and  this  pertinent  legislation,  stems  from 
a  report  I  had  prepared  by  the  Library 
of  Congress — ^Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice— in  March  1965.  I  submitted  this  re- 
port in  April  of  that  year  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  was 
holding  hearings  on  regional  economic 
development  at  that  time  and  it  is  my 
thought  that  this  report  served  as  a  guide 
to  the  Senate  committee  in  recognizing 
the  challenges  and  problems  which  con- 
front the  New  England  States.  There- 
fore, I  am  especially  glad  that  a  fellow 
New  Englander,  Mr.  Liimehan,  of  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  has  been  selected  as  Federal 
cochairman.  Not  only  Is  he  extremely 
knowledgeable  regarding  this  area,  but 
his  valuable  experience  while  he  was  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  later 
in  his  position  as  director  of  govern- 
mental affairs  for  the  National  Home- 
builders  Association,  should  serve  him 
well  In  his  new  capacity. 

John  Llnnehan  received  a  fine  foun- 


dation in  the  study  of  economics  in  gov- 
^ent  while  he  was  obtaining  a  bach- 
dTof  arts  degree  from  Tuffs  Unlver- 
dtv  I  have  discussed  with  him  the  chal- 
lenges and  the  Importance  of  this  new 
owition  and  am  firmly  convinced  that 
hT  will   be    outstanding    as    the    first 

"^"Mr^^JSSJsFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH 


Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  how  long  the  debate  will  last  onthe 
pending  question,  relating  to  rule  XXH, 
but  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  at  this  time 
on  the  importance  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  say,  with  emphasis, 
that  we  should  all  recognize  that  Con- 
gress is  in  fact  the  first  organ  of  the 
Federal  Government.  That  fact  speaks 
forth  from  every  page  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  from  virtually  every  thought  of 
those  who  framed  the  Constitution  In  its 
original  concept.  It  was  not  primarily 
to  the  courts  or  the  executive  branch  that 
they  were  looking  to  make  this  system 
work,  but  to  Congress. 

Rule  XXII  strengthens  the  congres- 
sional voice  of  the  people  In  States  hav- 
ing small  population,  or  of  the  people  in 
a  number  of  heavily  populated  States  who 
might  disagree  with  the  majority  at  any 
given  time.  Rule  XXH  tends  to  uphold 
the  position  of  Congress  as  a  protector— 
basically  as  a  protector— of  the  people. 
It  provides  protection  that  cannot  be 
found,  as  a  whole,  in  the  executive  de- 
partment.   

I  am  speaking  of  rule  XXII,  of  course, 
as  it  exists  now,  under  present  conditions, 
and  as  it  will  exist  under  conditions  in 
the  decades  ahead.  It  is  highly  impor- 
tant. ^, 

We  live  In  a  time  when  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Federal  Government  is 
strong  and  is  becoming  stronger.  This  Is 
also  a  day  in  which  pressure  groups  and 
special  interest  organizations  can  mo- 
bilize great  strength  and  create  waves  of 
emotionalism  that  can  quickly  produce 
legislation  contrary  to  the  public  inter- 
est, unless  there  are  some  roadblocks— 
temporarily,  at  least. 

Such  a  situation  can  be  avoided  by 
calm  and  deliberate  consideration,  as  has 
been  done  many  times  in  the  past, 
through  full  consideration  of  all  views, 
both  majority  and  minority. 

In  this  day  of  modem  communications, 
the  President  can  go  before  the  Nation 
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on  television  on  a  moment's  notice,  and 
speak  at  once  to  tens  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple. The  momentum  generated  by  such  a 
nationwide  appeal  and  the  encourage- 
ment and  coercion  that  can  be  brought 
on  by  marchers  and  demonstrators  who, 
in  turn,  use  television  and  the  press  to 
intensify  the  emotion  and  dramatize  one 
side  of  an  issue  can  absolutely  overwhelm 
a  minority  view  and  smother  any  oppo- 
sition to  the  passage  of  a  measure  pro- 
posed on  this  basis. 

This  situation  is  not  limited  to  mat- 
ters of  civil  rights.  It  also  involves  mat- 
ters of  arms  control,  economics,  and 
other  issues.  In  other  words,  civil  rights 
is  a  minor  point  that  is  involved. 

I  raise  the  question,  also,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: Where  Is  the  need  now  for  a 
change  In  rule  XXH?  What  is  the  ur- 
gency? Heretofore,  when  all  sides  of  a 
question  have  been  fuUy  discussed,  it  has 
been  voted  on  and  disposed  of  one  way 
or  the  other  by  the  Senate. 

The  past  two  Congresses  provide  ex- 
amples of  how  rule  XXH  was  used  to  dis- 
cuss fully  and  present  the  issues,  even  on 
highly  controverted  civil  rights  matters. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  at  war.  We  are  in  a  serious  war,  one 
which  is  growing  and  not  diminishing, 
despite  some  temporarily  rosy  pictures 
that  may  be  presented.  We  have  much 
more  important  business  to  which  we 
should  give  our  first  and  undivided  at- 
tention. Many  of  the  finest  men  of  our 
Nation,  from  many  of  the  famiUes  of  our 
Nation,  are  now  in  Vietnam.  At  the 
present  rate,  more  than  5,000  of  these 
men  will  be  killed  In  action  this  year. 
Well  over  $20  billion  will  be  spent  on  this 
war;  and  I  believe  that  when  the  total 
amount  is  realized,  counting  the  stock- 
piles we  are  using  up,  the  figure  will  be 
nearer  $25  billion. 

There  are  signs  of  trouble  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.     The  time  of  the 
Senate— indeed,  of  the  entire  Congress- 
can  best  be  spent  in  putting  first  things 
first.    Certainly,  that  is  not  the  situa- 
tion at  this  time,  with  a  debate  upon 
changing   a   rule   of   procedure   taking 
place     A  long  debate  over  the  question 
of  whether  we  shall  have  full  debate 
should  certainly  be  relegated  to  another 
time,  when  such  tremendous  problems 
involving  our  national  security  and  the 
future  of  the  free  world  are  not  at  stake. 
I  beUeve  that  rule  XXn  should  not  be 
changed.     With    such    other    matters 
pressing  upon  us.  we  should  not  delay 
further   by   considering   whether  there 
should  be  a  change  In  the  rule.    More 
important  matters  are  at  hand,  and  they 
must  be  given  the  attention  and  the 
priority  they  demand. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  later  I  wUl 
have  an  opportunity  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate at  greater  length  on  this  subject. 


Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Resolution  33  and  Senate  Resolution  111. 
87th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  Sena- 
tor Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  in  lieu  of  Senator  Smathers.  re- 
signed. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  85-874,  the  Chair  appoints  Senator 
Charles  Percy  to  the  National  Cultural 
Center  Board  in  lieu  of  Senator  Salton- 
stall,  retired  from  the  Senate. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  88-630,  the  Chair  appoints  Senator 
Clifford  P.  Hansen  to  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  Commission  in  lieu  of  Sen- 
ator Simpson,  retired  from  the  Senate. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  89-81,  the  Chair  appoints  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel  to  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  the  Coinage,  in  lieu  of  Senator 
Saltonstall,  retired  from  the  Senate. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  79-304,  the  Chair  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee:  Symington  and  Percy. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Repoet  of  Geoegetown  Baege,  Dock, 
Elevatoe  &  Rah. WAT  Co. 

A  letter  from  Steptoe  and  Johnson,  At- 
torneys at  Law,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Georgetown  Barge,  Dock,  Elevator  &  Railway 
Co.  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Peoposed  Concession  Contkact  at  Seabch- 

LiGHT  Feeet  SrrE  IN  Lake  Mead  National 

Recreation  Ahea,  Nev. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  piirsuant 
to  law  a  proposed  concession  contract  at  the 
Searchlight  Perry  Site  In  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Area,  Nev.  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Comiblttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 

PRESIDENT 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  81-754.  the 
Chair  appoints  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Historical 
Publications  Commission,  in  lieu  of  Sen- 
ator Leverett  Saltonstall,  retired  from 
the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL     TEMPORARY    STAFF 
AND  FUNDS  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC    WORKS— REPORT    OF    A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  2) 
Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  23) ,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  which  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  the  re- 
port ordered  to  be  printed: 

S.  Res.  23 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sectlona 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  LegUlative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdictions  spedfled  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  aU  matters  per- 
taining to  flood  control,  navigation,  river* 
and  harbors,  roads  and  highways,  water  pol- 
lution, air  poUutton.  pubUc  buildings,  and 
all  features  of  water  resource  development 
and  economic  growth. 
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Sic.  3.  For  the  pvirpoees  of  thlfl  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February   1,   1967,  to 
January   31,    1968,   Inclualve,    la    authorized 
(1)   to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;   (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  mln6r- 
ity  is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,    and    the   person   so   selected 
Bhsai   be   appointed   and   his   compensation 
BhaU  be  BO  fixed  that  his  groea  rate  shaU  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  hlgheet 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utUlze  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec    3   The    Committee   shaU    report   its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  •176,- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  conUngent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee. 
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STTJDY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRAC- 
TICE AND  PROCEDURE— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  25)  to  study  admin- 
istrative practice  and  procedure,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows : 

S.  Bes.  26 
Resolved,  That  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  secUons  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946   as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  InveeUgatlon  of  ad- 
ministrative practices  and  procedures  wlth^ 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  united 
States  In  the  exercise  of  their  rulemaking, 
licensing,    investigatory,    law    enforcement, 
and  adjudicatory  functions.  Including  a  study 
of   the  effectiveness   of   the   Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  additional  legisUtton  Is  required  to 
provide  for  the  fair.  Impartial,  and  effective 
performance  of  such  functions. 

Sec   2   For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,   from  February   1.    1967.  to 
January  31,  1968,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
vUable;  (2)  to  wnploy  upon  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consxUtants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  cwnpensatlon  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  leas  by 
more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Rules    and    Administration,    to 
UtUlze  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion   faclUtles,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
depatrtments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  commlteee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earUest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31, 1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed  $175,- 
000  BhaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  ANTITRUST 
AND  MONOPOLY  LAWS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE        | 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  26)  to  investigate 
antitrust  and  monopoly  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 

as  follows: 

S.  RES.  26 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  \mder  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accord- 
ance With  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  a  complete,  comprehensive,  and  con- 
tlnvilng  study  and  Investigation  of  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  of  the  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United 
States,  their  administration,  interpretation, 
operation,  enforcement,  and  effect,  and  to 
determine  and  from  time  to  time  redetermine 
the  nature  and  extent  of  any  legislation 
which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for — 

(1)  clarification  of  existing  law  to  elimi- 
nate conflicts  and  uncertalnUes  where 
necessary; 

(2)  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  existing  law;  and 

(3)  supplementation  of  existing  law  to 
provide  any  additional  substantive,  proce- 
dural, or  organizational  legislation  which 
may  be  needed  for  the  attelrunent  of  the 
fundamenUl  object*  of  the  laws  and  the 
efficient  administration  and  enforcement 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the   committee,   from   February    1,    1967,   to 
January   31,    1968,   Inclusive,   is    authorized 
(1)   to  make  such  eKpendltures  as  it  deems 
advisable;    (2)   to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity  is   authorized   to  select   one   person   for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,30«  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  oth«r  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  ooncemed,  and  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Rules    and    Administration,    to 
utilize  the  relmbuisable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments,  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation    as    It    deems    advisable,    to   the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$560,200,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  for  the  Senatt  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


tee   thereof.    Is    authorized    under   sectlonj 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganl- 
zatlon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance  with  its  Jurisdiction   specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate   to    consider    all    matters    pertaining  to 
Federal  charters,  holidays,  and  celebrations. 
Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the   committee,   from  February    1,    1987,  to 
January  31,  1968,  inclusive,  Is  authorized  to 
( 1 )   make  such  expendltvires  as  it  deems  ad- 
vlsable;    (2)    to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent  of   the   heads  of  the   departments  or 
agencies  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable  services,   information,   facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  87,500, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  oJ 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


CONSIDERATIOiN  OP  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  FEDERAL  CHARTERS. 
HOLIDAYS,  AND  CELEBRATIONS- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S  R«s.  27)  to  consider  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Federal  charters,  holi- 
days, and  celebrations,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
a.  Res.  27 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommlt- 


STUDY  OP  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS—REPORT OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  28)  authorizing  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional amendments,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  28 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dietary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jvirlsdlctlons  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
constitutional  amendments. 

Sec.  2.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the   committee,  from  February   1.   1967.  to 
January  31,  1968,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable;   (2)   to  employ  up  an  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity la  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  bo  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;   and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  tlie 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  relmbiirsable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  persoimel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  activ- 
ities and  findings,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January  81, 
1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $117,- 
700.00,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING    TO      CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 
Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 


resolution  (S.  Res.  29)  to  investigate  mat- 
tPTs  pertaining  to  constitutional  rights. 
wWch  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  RES.  29 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
.1^  or  aiy  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
fh^oriTauthorlzed  under  sections  134  a) 
anFlSe  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
!St  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accord^e 
J5?h  Its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
!f  the  Standing  Rules  of   the   Senate,  to 

-^^rrtSf^^rposes  o,  this  r^olution 

Kur^W^r^ncSlvrfs  USlz^S 
m  to  mak;  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
idvlsable;   (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
Sirtechnlcal.  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
^  'consultants:    Promded,   That   the   ml- 
^ritv  IB  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
apSntoie'it,  and  the  person  so  selected  shaU 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
^  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
^y  r^^e  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gr«s 
rite  paid  to  any  other  employee;    and    (3) 
^to^e  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
SKlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utlUze   the   reimbursable   services,   iJi^ojina- 
tion   facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
dep^ments  or  agencies  of  t^je  Government^ 
SEC    3   The    committee    shaU    report    Its 
findings,  "together  with  Its  "commendations 
^r  lel^latlon  as  It  deems  adv^able,  to  the 
^natf  at  tiie  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31. 1968.  „„^-. 

SEC  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
thfs  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$205  000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
rund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 


such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earUest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec  4  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$120  000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION        OP        CRIMINAL 
LAWS      AND      PROCEDURES-RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution    (S.  Res.  31)    to  Investigate 
criminal  laws  and  procedures,  which  wa^ 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  31 


Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  suboonmUt- 
tee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Mid  In 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  criminal  laws  and 
procedures.  ,    .. 

Sec  2  Por  the  purpoees  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  1. 1967.  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1968,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  employ  on  a  temporary  basis  tech- 
nical, clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  con- 
sultants: Provided.  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shaU  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shaU  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize 
the  reimbursable  services,  information,  facil- 
ities, and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Oovemment, 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendatlouB  for 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTADUNG 
TO  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALI- 
ZATION—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  32)  to  study  inatters 
pertaining  to  immigration  and  naturaU- 
zation.  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 

follows: 

S.  Res.  32 

Resolved.  That  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordan^ 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  exam- 
ine investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study 
of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization. 

Sec.  2.  For   the   purposes  of   this   resolu- 
tion, the  committee,  from  February  1.  1967. 
to  January  31,  1968,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(1)   to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;    (2)   to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and   consultants:     Provided.  That  the  inl- 
nority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,    and    the    person    so    selected 
shall    be    appointed    and    his    compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee; 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or   agencies   concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  in- 
formation, faclUtles,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. ^^   c   J 
SEC   3    The  committee  ShaU  report  its  find- 
ings  together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1968. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$170,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


committee,  to  make  a  complete  and  con- 
tinuing study  and  investigation  of   (1)   the 
administration,  operation,  and  enforcement 
of   the  Internal   Security  Act  of    1960,   as 
amended;  (2)  the  administration,  operation, 
and  enforcement  of  other  laws  relating  to 
espionage,  sabotage,   and  the  protection  of 
the  Internal  security  of  the  United  States; 
and  (3)  the  extent,  nature,  and  effect  of  sub- 
versive activities  in  the  United  States,  Ite 
territories   and   possessions,   including,   but 
not  limited  to,  espionage,  sabotage,  and  in- 
filtration  by   persons  who   are   or  may  be 
under  the  domination  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  organizations  controlling  the  world 
Communist  movement  or  any  other  move- 
ment seeking  to  overthrow  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  force  and  violence. 
Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the   committee,  from  February   1,   1967,  to 
January    31.    1968.   inclusive,   is   authorized 
(1)   to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;   (2)   to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basU  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shaU 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other   employee;   and    (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utUize   the   reimbursable   services,  informa- 
tion, faculties,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $437  - 
185   shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fimd 
of  the   Senate  upon   vouchers  approved   by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION    OP    ADMINISTRA- 
TION. OPERATION.  AND  ENFORCE- 
MENT   OF    INTERNAL    SECURITY 
ACT— REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  tlie  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  33)  to  investigate  the 
administration,  operation,  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Internal  Security  Act.  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  foUows: 

8.  Res.  33 
Resolved,  That  tbe  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  LegUlatlve  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  authority  of  the 


STUDY  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  FED- 
ERAL JUDICIAL  SYSTEM— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  34)  to  study  and  ex- 
amine the  Federal  Judicial  system,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  34 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  examination  of  the  ad- 
ministration, practice,  and  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  system  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  legislation,  if  any,  which  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  In  order  to  Inaprove 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  courts  In  the 
Just  and  expeditious  adjudication  of  the 
cases,  controversies,  and  other  matters  which 
may  be  brought  before  them. 

SBC   2   For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the   committee,  from  February   L   1967,  to 
January  31,  1968.  inclusive,  U  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable;   (2)    to   employ   upon   a   temporary 
basis    professional,    technical,    clerical,    and 
other  assistants  and  consultants:  Provided. 
That  the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  bo 
Selected   shall   be   appointed   and   his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  **»*»  We  gross 
rate  shaU  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2  30O 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee:  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee   on  Rules   and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursahle 
services,  information,  faculties,  and  personnel 
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of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Oovernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  xinder 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•193,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  JUVENILE  DE- 
LINQUENCY— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  35)  to  investigate 
juvenile  delinquency,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  35 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine, 
investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  juvenile 
delinquency  in  the  Umted  States,  Including 
(a)  the  extent  and  character  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency in  the  United  States  and  its  causes 
and  contributing  factors;  (b)  the  adequacy 
of  existing  provisions  of  law,  including  chap- 
ters 402  and  403  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  In  dealing  with  youthful  of- 
fenders of  Federal  laws;  (c)  sentences  im- 
posed on,  or  other  correctional  action  taken 
with  respect  to,  youthful  offenders  by  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  (d)  the  extent  to  which 
Juveniles  are  violating  Federal  laws  relating 
to  the  sale  or  use  of  narcotics. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967  to 
Janxiary  31,  1968,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  lees  by  more  than  t2,300  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation,  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  reeolutlon,  which  shall  not  exceed  $260,- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  NATIONAL  PEN- 
irENTIARIES— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  36)  to  investigate  na- 
tional penitentiaries,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 


S.  Res.  36 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standlag  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  examine,  investignte,  and  inspect  na- 
tional penitentiaries. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visabie;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  AdmlnUtratiOn,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $5,000, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXAMINATION  AND  REVIEW  OF  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  THE  PATENT 
OFFICE — REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE I 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  37)  to  examine  and 
review  the  administration  of  the  Patent 
OflBce,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 

follows: 

S.  Res.  37 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  »mended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  JurHdictlon  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  examina- 
tion and  review  of  the  administration  of 
the  Patent  Office  and  t,  complete  examina- 
tion and  review  of  the  statutes  relating  to 
patents,  trademarks,  and  copyrights. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1967,  to  Jan- 
iiary  31,  1968,  inclusive,  is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expendlturoB  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consiiltants :  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap-' 
pointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  othet  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Goveriunent. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  ^all  not  exceed  $110,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  PROBLEMS  CRE- 
ATED  BY  FLOW  OP  REFUGEES 
AND  ESCAPES  PROM  COMMU- 
NISTIC TYRANNY— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
x-esolution  (S.  Res.  38)  to  Investigate 
problems  created  by  the  flow  of  refugees 
and  escapees  from  communistic  tyranny, 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  38 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diclary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  problems  created  by  the  flow  of  refugees 
and  escapees. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  in- 
formation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  an; 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $104,700,  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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REVISION  AND  CODIFICATION  OP 
STATUTES  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  39)  to  study  revision 
and  codification  of  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  39 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine, 
investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaimng  to  revision 
and  codification  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1, 1987,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:    Provided,  That  If  more 


than  one  counsel  Is  employed,  the  minority 
4.  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
oolntment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
bv  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  rate 
nald  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3)  with 
tiie  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  RiUes  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
llae  the  reimbursable  services,  Infonnatlon, 
faclUtles.  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings together  with  its  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earUest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31, 1968. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $43,- 
500  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OP  SEPARATION  OP  POWERS 
UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  40)   to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  separation  of 
powers  under  the  Constitution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  40 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
sation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the 
separation  of  powers  between  the  executive. 
Judicial,  and  legislative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment provided  by  the  Constitution,  the  man- 
ner In  which  power  has  been  exercised  by 
each  branch  and  the  extent  if  any  to  which 
any  branch  or  branches  of  the  Goverimient 
may  have  encroached  upon  the  powers,  func- 
tions, and  duties  vested  in  any  other  branch 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1, 1967,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $100,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

S.  RES.  41 
Resolved,  That  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  a 
further  examination  and  review  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  and  consider  proposed  leg- 
islation affecting  said  Acts. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  coirunittee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earUest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  vmder 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $62,- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  reim- 
bursable services,  information,  facilities,  and 
personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $105.- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


A 


INVESTIGATION  OF  TRADING  WITH 
THE  ENEMY  ACT— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  41)  to  investigate  the 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  CERTAIN  AC- 
TIVITIES AND  STUDIES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  42)  to  au- 
thorize certain  activities  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  42 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  Indian  affairs;  Irrigation  and  recla- 
mation; water  and  power  resources;  minerals, 
materials,  and  fuels;  public  lands;  environ- 
mental  studies;    and  territories  and  Insular 

Sec.  2.  Pursuant  to  Its  authority  under 
section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  the  committee 
is  authorized  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  wltnessee  and 
the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  documents  and  to  take  such 
testimony  on  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction 
as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1, 1967,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968,  inclvisive,  la  authorized  (1)  to 


BILLS  AND   JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 
S.  371.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Mary  T. 
Brooks;    to   the   Commerce   on   Rules    and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cooper)  : 
S.  372.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  certain  property  In  square  758  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimabla,  as  an  addition  to  the 
grounds  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Cannon,  and  Mr.  Domi- 
nick)  : 
S.  373.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  weather  modi- 
fication program;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear 
\mder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cannon,  and  Mr.  Dominick)  : 
S.  374.  A  bill  to  require  authorizations  of 
appropriations  for  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  obscene  or 
harassing  telephone  calls  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pastoee  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  376.  A  bill  fixing  the  representation  of 
the  majority  and  minority  membership  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Peoxmibe  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  377.  A  blU  for  the  reUet  of  Tien  Tung 
Liu;  and 

8.378.  A   bill   for   the   reUef   of   Maximo 
Tane-Sle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    JAVITS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Gbiffin,     Mr.     MuBPHT,     and     Mr. 
Proutt) : 
S.  379.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  Federal  PubUo  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Council;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  ICr.  MORTON: 
S.S80.  A    bill    for    the    reUel    of   Patrick 
Qulsenberry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. _.     .   . 
By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
8  381.  A  bill  to   amend   title  n   of   the 
Social  Security  Act  to  lower  from  62  to  60  the 
age  at  which  benefits  thereunder  may  be 
paid,  with  appropriate  actuarial  reductlona 
made  In  the  amounts  of  such  lieneflts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CHUKCH : 
S.382.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  874, 
8l8t  Congress,  with  respect  to  the  amount 
to  be  deducted  from  payments  pursuant  to 
such  law  on  account  of  certain  Federal  con- 
tributions; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  CHuacH  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  TYDINGS: 
S  383.  A  bin  to  provide  Improved  Judicial 
machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal  Juries, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S  384.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved  Judi- 
cial machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal 
jxirles,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  385.  A  bill  to  provide  Improved  Judicial 
machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal  Juries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  .   ^.  .  , 

S  386.  A  bill  to  provide  Improved  Judicial 
machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal  Juries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  387.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved  Judi- 
cial machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal 
Juries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdinos  when  he 
introduced  the  alxjve  bins,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BSdXTSTlX  \  * 

S.388.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  transfer  an  Inmate  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  JaU  to  any  other  Institution 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  notwithstanding  the 
pendency  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  with  respect  to  such  inmate,  and  for 
Other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Coliimbla. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttmnos  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Protjtt)  : 
S  389.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  to 
provide  grants  for  costs  of  initiating  services 
In  commimlty  mental  retardation  facUltes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KzNNZDT  of  New  York) : 
8.390.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  631.  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  TJJ8.  commissioner  for  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore  In  the  State  of  New 
York;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bUl.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S  391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March  1. 
1933  (47  Stat.  1418),  enUtled  "An  act  to 
permanently  set  aside  certain  lands  In  Utah 
as  an  addition  to  the  Navajo  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, and  fOT  other  ptirposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8. 393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  eatabllshment 
of  a  National  Bye  Institute  In  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Committee  on 
lAbor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mobs  when  he  In- 
troduced the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  393.  A  byi  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949^  as  amended.  In  order  to  provide 
a  price  sup{)ort  program  for  coffee  produced 
In  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S.  394.  A  bill  to  provWe  that  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  retired  pay,  retire- 
ment pay,  or  retainer  pay  payable  to  any  en- 
listed man,  aU  service  shall  be  counted 
which  would  have  been  counted  for  the  same 
purposes  If  he  were  a  coanmlssloned  officer; 

and 

S.  395.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  147  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  to  dispose 
of  telephone  facilities  by  negotiated  sale;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  396.  A  bill  to  permit  for  a  3-year  period 
the  use  of  two  forelgn-bullt  vessels  between 
points  In  the  State  of  Hawaii;  and 

S.  397.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Civilian  Aviation  Academy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

S.  398.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  for  benefit  com- 
putation purposes,  a  man's  insured  status 
and  average  monthly  wage  will  be  figured  on 
the  basis  of  an  age  62  cutoff  (the  same  as 
Is  presently  done  In  the  case  of  women); 
S.  399.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  V  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  a  grant-in-aid 
program  to  assist  the  States  in  furnishing 
aid  and  services  with  respect  to  children 
vmder  foster  care; 

S.  400.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  allow  gas  tax  refunds  due  for 
gasoline  \ised  by  aerial  applicators  serving 
farmers  to  be  refunded  to  the  aerial  appli- 
cators providing  such  service  to  farmers; 

8.  401.  A  bin  to  amend  title  3  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  fair  and  reasonable  »lnimum  wage  rates 
for  workers  employed  on  sugar  farms,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

8.402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  permit  the  duty-free  entry  of  certain 
articles  grown,  manufactured,  or  produced  in 
the  Ryukyu  Islands-. 

S.  403.  A  bill  relating  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  cost-ol-llvlng  allowances  re- 
ceived by  certain  caretakers  and  clerks  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Guard  outside  the 
continental  United  States  or  in  Hawaii; 

S.  404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  credit  against 
Income  tax  for  an  employer  who  employs 
Older  persons  in  his  trade  or  business;  and 

8. 405.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  standard  de- 
duction in  the  case  of  certain  departing 
aliens,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

8.406.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  situated  In  the 
State  of  Hawaii  to  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

8.407.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  imln- 
corporated  territory  of  Guam  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  Congress  by  a  Territorial  Deput;y 
to  the  House  of  Representatives; 

8.408.  A  bill  to  aioend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  ellgibUlty  for  burial  In 
national  cemeteries,  and  for  other  purposes." 
approved  May  14,  1948.  so  as  to  permit  the 
parents  of  certain  peesons  to  be  buried  in 
national  cemeteries;  and 

8.  409.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  a  loan  and  grant  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  for  the  construction  of  the 
Kokee  water  project,  Hawaii,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Comaiittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  410.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  and  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  to  provide  for  the  submission  of  certain 
claims  and  the  reiaeUtement  of  cerUln 
claims; 

8.411.  A  bUl  to  provide  cost-of-living  al- 
lowances to  Judicial  employees  stationed 
outside  the  contlnentiil  United  States  or  in 
Alaslca  and  Hawaii; 


8.412.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  any  ter- 
ritory over  which  the  United  States  has 
Jurisdiction  under  a  treaty  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  separate  quota  area; 

S.  413.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Esperanza  T. 
Mallblran; 

S.  414.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anita  P. 
Daoang;  and 

8.  415.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of 
years  of  service  as  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  In  the  computa- 
tion of  Federal  Judicial  service  of  the  Hon- 
orable Martin  Pence;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8. 416.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Pacific  Medi- 
cal Center  In  Hawaii; 

8.  417.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  restore  to  certain 
veterans  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  the  right  to 
receive  hospital  care;  and 

S.  418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  to  make  certain 
benefits  under  that  act  available  to  teach- 
ers in  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

S.  419.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
housing  In  the  year  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter; 

S.  420.  A  bill  to  provide  credit  under  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  for  periods  of 
separation  from  the  service  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  Japanese  ancestry  during  World 
War  II;  and 

S.  421.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944  to  persons 
serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  during  peacetime;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  OfiRce  and  ClvU  Service. 

S.  422.  A  bUl  to  require  bidders  for  public 
works  construction  contracts  to  disclose  the 
Identity  of  proposed  Joint  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
S.  423.  A  bill  authorizing  the  use  of  addi- 
tional funds  to  defray  certain  Increased  costs 
associated  with  the  construction  of  the  small- 
boat  harbor  at  Manele  Bay,  Lanal,  HawaU, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

S.  424.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  investigation 
relating  to  the  restoration  and  preservation 
of  certain  cultural  and  historical  artifacts 
of  the  Ryukyuan  people;  and 

S.  425.  A  bill  to  provide  a  method  of  regu- 
lating and  fixing  wage  rates  for  ungraded 
employees  In  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  426.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  continue  to  promote  a  pro- 
gram for  the  conservation,  restoration,  and 
management    of    the    rare    HawaUan    Nene 
goose;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
8. 427.  A  bUl  to  liberalize  the  provtslona  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  auto- 
mobiles for  disabled  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  428.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  In  order  to 
provide  assistance  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies In  establishing  bUingual  American  edu- 
cation programs,  and  to  provide  certain  other 
assistance  to  promote  such  programs;  and 

S.  429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  in  order  to  eetabUsh 
a  southwestern  human  development  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarbobotjoh  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUls,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  blUs  were  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  \mtU  January  25.  1967.  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By    Mr.    NELSON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Clabk,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  430.  A  bill  to  mobUlze  and  utilize  the 
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terns  engineering  to  help  to  ftUly  employ 
the  Nation's  manpower  resources  to  solve  na- 
tional problems;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  public  Welfare. 
ByMr.  HART: 
S  431.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Scardina,  his  wife.  Maria,  and  their  child, 
Salvatore;  _ 

5.432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sandra  Hay- 
dous;  and 

8.433.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Wilhelm 
Konyen,  his  wife,  Susanne  Pritsch  Konyen. 
and  their  chUdren,  Susanne  Konyen  and 
Willy  Konyen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
judiciary. 

ByMr.  MONTOYA: 
S  434.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Nuclear  Museima;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

S.435.  A  bUl  for  the  renef  of  loannls 
Kanelis;    and 

S.  436.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  A.  De 
LiUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.437.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Viktor 
Detschmann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Babt- 
Lirrr,    Mr.    Boccs,    Mr.    Clark,    Mr. 
Pong,  Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Habtke,   Mr.  INOUTE,  Mr.  Jacksok, 
Mr.  KucHEL,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr, 
McGee,    Mr.    Metcalf,    Mr.    Mn,LES. 
Mr.      Mondale.      Mr.     Morse,      Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pearson, 
Mr.    Randolph,    Mr.    Ribicoff,    Mr. 
Smathers,    Mr.    Ttdincs,    and    Mr. 
Yabborouoh)  : 
S.  438.  A    bill    to    provide    additional    as- 
sistance for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

5.439.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Jacinto  Nobo  y  Plvldal   (Rafael  Nobo);   and 

5.440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  JuUo 
Alejandro  Solano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  441.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Oonunerce  to  make  a  study  to  determine  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Increased 
use  of  the  metric  system  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  CTommerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  tmder 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 

S.  442.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  874. 
Slst  Congress,  relating  to  financial  assistance 
for  local  educational  agencies  In  federally 
impacted  area,  in  order  to  give  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  discretion  to  waive  a 
minimum  requirement  for  such  assistance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGee  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen) : 

S.  443.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  rein- 
statement of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyoming 
0280122);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGee  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Moss, 
and  Mr.  Hansen)  : 

a  444.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Flaming 
Oorge  National  Recreation  Area  in  the  States 
or  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  for  other  pur- 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
8.445.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Roeemarie 
Gauch  Neth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  446.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  PubUc  UtUlty 
District  No.  1  of  Klickitat  County.  Wash.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
8.447.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Taylor   Grazing   Act   of   June   28.    1934    (43 
U.S.C.  315g);  and 

S.  448.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  use  appropriated  funds  for 
the  payment  of  medical  care  of  temporary 
and  seasonal  employees  and  employees  lo- 
cated In  Isolated  areas  who  become  dis- 
abled because  of  Injiury  or  Illness  not  at- 
tributable to  official  work,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
imder  separate  headings.) 

By   Mr.    JACKSON    (for   himself    and 
Mr.  BusDiCK) : 

8.449.  A  bill  to  provide  tar  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  Guam,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

5.450.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  for  other  pinT>oses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUSKEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magkttson)  : 

8.451.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
In  order  to  authorize  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  means  of  propeUlng 
vehicles  so  as  not  to  contribute  to  air  poUu- 
tlon;   to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — ^The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  for  one  week  for  additional 
cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatfielo)  : 
S.  452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred  Devlne. 
doing  business  as  Fred  Devlne  Diving  Co.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Musiue)  : 
S.  453.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  of  re- 
search,    development,     and     demonstration 
projects  for  electrlcaUy  powered  vehicles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macntison  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  extending  the 
dates  for  transmission  of  the  Economic  Re- 
port and  the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee;   considered  and  passed. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  \mder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Allott)  : 
S.J.  Res.  17.  Joint    resolution    authorizing 
the  President  to  establish  a  "National  Ski 
Week":  considered  and  passed. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  for  the  admin- 
istration and  development  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  as  a  national  historic  site;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
ADDITIONAL     TEMPORARY     STAFF 
AND  FUNDS  FOR  CXDMMnTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  23)  authorising  addi- 
tional temporary  staff  and  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Randolph. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


CREATION    OP    COMMITTEE    ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Randolph)  submitted  the 
following  resolution  (S.  Res.  24) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.   Res.  24 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
conunlttees)  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
13  in  paragraph  (h)  of  section  1; 

( 2 )  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  in  paragraph  (m)  of  section  1;  and 

(3)  inserting  in  section  1  after  paragraph 
(p)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(q>  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  commit- 
tee shaU  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Veterans'  measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  Insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  saUors'  clvU  relief. 

"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  clvU 
life." 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section  4  of 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans"  Affairs". 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(a)  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to 
the  designation  of  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  tabulation  con- 
tained  therein   the   foUowlng   new   Item: 

"Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs — ^Por  the 
Veterans'  Administration." 

Sbc.  4.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  as  promptly  as  feasible  after  Its  ap- 
pointment and  organization  confer  with  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  disposition  should  be 
made  of  proposed  legislation,  meesages,  pe- 
titions, memortals,  and  other  matters  there- 
tofore referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare  during  the  Ninetieth  Oongrees  which 
are  within  the  JurisdlcUon  of  the  Onnmlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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STUDY  OP  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  25)  to  study  admln- 
latratlve  practice  and  procedure,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  s^pears  imder  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION      OP      ANTITRUST 

AND    MONOPOLY    LAWS    OP    THE 

UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  26)  to  investigate  an- 
titrust and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee OP  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


AMENDMENT  OP  STANDING  RULES 
OF  SENATE  RELATIVE  TO  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  Mr.  BURDICK,  Mt.  Fong,  Mr.  Gruen- 
ING,  Mr.  HiCKENLOOPER,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Magktjson,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota)  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  30)  to  amend  the  standing  rules 
of  the  Senate  relative  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Prouty, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

(Note. — The  above  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  held  at  the  desk  until  Jan- 
uary 24,  1967,  for  additional  cosponsors.) 


CONSIDERATION  OP  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  FEDERAL  CHAR- 
TERS, HOLIDAYS,  AND  CELEBRA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  27)  to  consider  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Federal  charters,  holi- 
days, and  celebrations,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Ck)mmlttees.") 


STUDY  OF  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  EASTLiAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  28)  authorizing  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  consti- 
tutional amendments,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  29)  to  investigate 
matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
rights,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION  OP  CRIMINAL 
LAWS  AND  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  31)  to  investigate 
criminal  laws  and  procedures,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


STUDY  OP  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURAL- 
IZATION 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  reported  an  original  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  32)  to  study  matters  per- 
taining to  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  A(toiinistration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, OPERATION,  AND  ENFORCE- 
MENT OP  INTERNAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  33)  to  investigate  the 
administration,  operation,  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Internal  Security  Act,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION  OP  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  35)  to  investigate 
juvenile  delinquency,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  imder  the  heading  "Re- 
ports  of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION  OF  NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  36)  to  investigate  na- 
tional penitentiaries,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


STUDY  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  FED- 
ERAL JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  34)  to  study  and  ex- 
amine the  Federal  judicial  system,  which 


EXAMINATION  AND  REVIEW  OF  AD- 
MINISTRATION OP  THE  PATENT 
OFFICE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  37)  to  examine  and 
review  the  administration  of  the  Patent 
OfBce,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION  OF  PROBLEMS 
CREATED  BY  FLOW  OF  REFUGEES 
AND  ESCAPEES  FROM  COMMU- 
NISTIC TYRANNY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  38)  to  investigate 
problems  created  by  the  flow  of  refugees 
and  escapees  from  communistic  tyranny. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


REVISION  AND  CODIFICATION  OF 
STATUTES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  39)  to  study  revision 
and  codification  of  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full   when   reported   by   Mr.   Eastland, 
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which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.  ) 

STUDY  OF  SEPARATION  OF  POW- 
ERS UNDER  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  origina 
Jesolution  (S.  Res.  40)  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  separation  of 
^wers  under  the  Constitution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  . 

Tspe  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
fuU  when  reported  by  Mr.  EASji^i^- 
which  appears  under  the  headmg  Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 

INVESTIGATION  OF  TRADING  WITH 
THE  ENEMY  ACT 

Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  41)  to  investigate  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  •    +  ^  <„ 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  AC- 
TIVITIES AND  STUDIES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS 

Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  42)  to  au- 
thorize certain  activities  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  m 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jackson,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


tions  are  conducting  programs  which 
dwarf  ours,  both  in  scale  and  in  organi- 
zation. The  economic  impact  of  feasible 
comprehensive  weather  modification  can 
be  favorably  measured  in  hiindreds  of 
thousands  if  not  millions  of  dollars,  na- 
tional weather  modification  programs 
have  significant  international  unpllca- 

^°Weather  modification  is  not  new- 
only  deliberate  weather  modification 
has  new  implications.  The  (Christian 
Science  Monitor  recently  carried  a  story 
headUned,  "Effect  on  Weather  of 
Sprawling  Smoky  Cities  Pondered. 
The  Washington  Post  recently  earned  a 
story  headlined,  "Auto  Gases  Suspected 
of  Changing  Climate."  Everyday  sees 
a  continuation  of  inadvertent  weather 

modification  experiments.  

Commercial  weather  modification  pro- 
grams have  been  carried  on  for  some 
time  These  operations  are  increasing- 
ly more  scientific.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  increasingly  conducting  weather 
modification  programs  on  an  engineer- 
ing as  well  as  a  research  scale.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  from  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration. 

To  further  alleviate  the  tight  power  supply 
situation,  BPA  and  the  Bureau  of  Keclama- 
tlon  plan  this  winter  a  pin-point  cloud  seed- 
ing program  at  Hungry  Horse  Dam.  Such  a 
program  was  found  feasible  by  outside  con- 
sultants who  also  assure  us  it  can  be  pin- 
pointed so  as  to  increase  the  snowpack  a^>e 
Hungry  Horse  Dam  and  therefore,  inflow  to 
Hungry  Horse  Reservoir  without  adversely 
affecting  agricultural  operations  or  Increas- 
ing flood  danger 


WEATHER   MODIFICATION   ACT   OP 
1967 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bil 
to  promote   a  comprehensive  national 
weather  modification  program. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  the  one  ap- 
proved last  session  by  this  body  The 
legislative  history  is  as  follows:  Novm- 
ber  5,  1965,  hearings.  Las  Vegas,  Nev.. 
November  10,  1965,  hearings,  Elko  Nev.. 
February  21.  24,  and  25  March  7  and  8. 
1966,  hearings,  Washington  D.C.,  March 
31  and  AprU  1,  1966,  hearings.  Denver, 

°April  27,  1966,  a  report  by  theLegls- 
latlve  Reference  Service  entitled  "Weath- 
er Modification  and  Control." 

October  13,  1966,  considered  in  execu- 
tive session  by  the  full  committee  and 
ordered  reported  favorably. 

October  14,  1966,  passed  by  the  Sen- 

ate. 

As  this  history  Indicates,  this  bill  has 

received  many  days  of   attention   and 

hearings.    The  importance  of  the  suD- 

ject  cannot  be  overstressed.   Foreign  na- 
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Plans  such  as  this  are  of  great  signifi- 
cance, but  it  is  esssential  that  this  envi- 
ronmental subject  be  coordinated  in  the 
most  efficient  manner.  The  Legislative 
Reference  Service  described  the  matter 
as  follows: 

Weather  modification,  in  spite  of  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  processes  and  activities 
that  generally  are  included  in  this  expres- 
sion, as  well  as  the  popular,  political,  and 
professional  attention  that  It  has  received 
over  the  past  20  years,  remains  today  one 
of  the  smallest  areas  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, considered  in  terms  of  Federal  sup- 
Dort  This  is  particularly  surprising  In  view 
hi  the  manifest  needs  and  benefits,  social 
and  economic,  that  can  be  associated  with 
the  subject 


This  bill  does  not  represent  a  dramatic 
new  departure;  it  does  not  authorize  a 
"race  to  the  moon"  crash  program.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  organize  and  slightly  en- 
large existing  programs.  It  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  put  a  new  science  program  on 
an  orderly  basis  before  the  inevitable 
scientific  breakthroughs  require  a  crash 

^™  urge'all  Senators  to  give  this  bill  the 
favorable  consideration  that  they  gave  it 
In  the  89th  Congress.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  as  cosponsors.  Senator  Scott,  Sen- 
ator CANNON,  and  Senator  Dominick 
who  have  shown  great  interest  m  this 

""^Tl^e  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  373)  to  provide  for  a 
weather  modification  program,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
other  senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


ANNUAL  AUTHORIZATIONS   OF  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS   FOR    THE    ENVI- 
RONMENTAL   SCIENCE   SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 
Mr    MAGNUSON.     Mr.    President,   I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  require  annual  authorizations  of 
appropriations   for   the   Environmentel 
Science  Services  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

ESSA  has  over  11,000  employees,  with 
budgets  in  range  of  $150  million.  In- 
cluded within  ESSA  are  the  Weather 
Bureau,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  En- 
vironmental Data  Service,  National  En- 
vironmental Satellite  Center,  and  Insti- 
tutes for  Environmental  Research.  In- 
cluded in  these  categories  are  such  un- 
Dortant  things  as  weather  predictions, 
weather  modification,  sateUite  programs, 
air  pollution,  and  mapping  to  mention 

only  a  few.  .  *  _„„ 

ESSA  is  deeply  involved  in  interna- 
tional relations  with  its  satellite  and 
weather  modification  programs,  a  direct 
communication  link  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  oceanographic  voyages,  and  so 

The  impact  of  weather  and  earthquake 
phenomenon  can  annually  be  measured 
in  millions  of  dollars,  transportation  and 
communications  delays,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  deaths  and  injuries. 

The  entire  field  of  environmental  sci- 
ences is  rapidly  increasing  and  spectacu- 
lar scientific  breakthroughs  appear  im- 
minent. .  „       .  .    J 
The  Congress  should  be  fully  adv^ed 
on  all  of  these  matters  annually.    In  this 
way  closer  attention  can  be  given  to  this 
expanding,  dynamic  agency  which  plays 
such  a  significant  role  in  our  daily  lives. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  as  cosponsors 
Senator  Cannon  and  Senator  Dominick 
who  have  shown  great  interest  In  this 

^^The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bUl  (S.  374)  to  require  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  for  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration. 
Department  of  Commerce,  introduced  by 
r*-.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and  other 
senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


OBSCENE    AND    HARASSING    TELE- 
PHONE CALLS 
Mr    PASTORE.    Mr.   President,   ob- 
scene and  harassing  telephone  calls  have 
become   a  matter  of   serious   concern. 
The  telephone,  despite  its  many  benefits 
in  our  daily  business  and  personal  Uves, 
unfortunately  provides  a  ready  cloak  oi 
anonymity  to  the  sort  of  person  who  can 
Sh^w  derive  satisfaction  or  pleasure 
from    frightening    other    people.     This 
cloak  has  been  avaUed  of  by  such  people 
in  various  ways.    The  telephone  may 
ring  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  to 
prwiuce  only  a  dead  line  when  answered 
Sometimes  the  caller  will  merely  breathe 
Sly  and  then  hang  up.    Sometunes 
he  will  utter  obscenities. 

A  new  and  most  offensive  form  of 
harassment  has  been  devised  Parries 
^servicemen  are  caUed  and  given  false 
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reports  of  death  or  injury,  or  even,  hard 
as  It  Is  to  believe,  are  gloatingly  re- 
minded of  the  death  of  a  son  or  husband 
In  service. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  are 
large  and  apparently  growing.  The  Bell 
Telephone  system  which  provides  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  tele- 
phone service  through  its  representa- 
tives, testified  before  my  committee  last 
year  that  it  had  received  46,000  com- 
plaints in  March  1966  which  could  be 
classified  as  abusive  telephone  calls.  A 
recent  check  shows  that  the  number  of 
abusive  calls  received  in  the  month  of 
September  by  the  Bell  Telephone  system 
numbered  56,000  and  in  October  1966, 
55,000.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
these  figures  deal  with  complaints  ac- 
tually received  by  the  telephone  com- 
panies. It  is  to  be  assumed  that  many 
such  calls  have  been  made  that  never 
became  the  subject  of  a  complaint. 

Currently,  some  remedies  do  exist. 
Thirty-eight  States  have  statutes  varying 
somewhat  in  content  but  generally  pro- 
hibiting various  types  of  obscene,  har- 
assing, or  annoying  telephone  calls. 
These  specific  laws,  many  of  which  are 
of  recent  origin,  appear  to  be  helping. 
The  telephone  companies'  right  to  dis- 
continue service  where  making  such 
calls  violates  company  tariffs  is  prob- 
ably also  of  some  value.  But  no  Federal 
law  deals  with  the  problem  and  the  leg- 
islation that  I  am  introducing  today  is 
designed  to  close  the  interstate  gap.  It 
would  close  the  loophole  that  exists  to- 
day because  of  the  lack  of  a  Federal  law 
covering  this  subject  matter. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  a  line  of  not 
more  than  $500  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  6  months  for  anyone  who  by 
means  of  telephone  communications  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  first,  makes  any 
comment,  request,  suggestion,  or  pro- 
posal which  is  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious, 
filthy,  or  indecent;  or,  second,  makes  a 
telephone  call,  whether  or  not  conversa- 
tion ensues,  without  disclosing  his  iden- 
tity and  with  intent  to  annoy,  abuse, 
threaten,  or  harass  any  person  at  the 
called  nimiber;  or,  third,  makes  repeated 
telephone  calls,  during  which  conversa- 
tion ensues,  solely  to  harass  any  person 
at  the  called  number;  or,  fourth,  makes 
or  causes  the  telephone  of  smother  re- 
peatedly or  continuously  to  ring,  with  in- 
tent to  harass  any  person  at  the  called 
number. 

The  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  today 
was  the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  by 
my  subcommittee  in  the  last  session.  It 
was  reported  favorably  and  passed  the 
Senate  without  objection.  Unfortu- 
nately the  crowded  legislative  calendar  of 
the  House  Commerce  Comniiittee  did  not 
permit  any  action. 

I  Intend  to  schedule  hearings  on  the 
bill  Immediately  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
final  action  will  be  taken  before  too  long. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  375)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
olMcene  or  harassing  telephone  calls  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pastors,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


EXPANSION   OF   THE   JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  20. 

It  is  an  obvious  truism  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  Is  confronted  with 
a  tremendous  array  oC  economic  issues. 
Ours  is  an  astoundlngly  complex  and 
rapidly  moving  economy,  and  the  com- 
mittee's responsibility  to  advise  the  Con- 
gress on  economic  questions  with  impor- 
tant policy  Implications  is  a  staggering 
Job.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  proposed 
from  time  to  time  that  the  committee  be 
expanded  so  as  to  permit  us  to  do  a  better 
job. 

I  might  add  that  the  committee  was 
expanded  once  in  the  past — in  1959  when 
the  membership  was  increased  from  the 
original  14  to  16.  The  present  proposal 
to  increase  the  membership  to  20  mem- 
bers, as  compared  with  the  present  16, 
would  add  one  Democrat  and  one  Re- 
publican in  each  House. 

The  VICE  PRESIDBNT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  376)  fixing  the  representa- 
tion of  the  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bership of  the  Joint  Bconomic  Commit- 
tee, introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmire,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


TO  GIVE  STATES  A  VOICE  IN 
WELFARE  PLANNING 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
create  a  permanent  Federal  Public 
Assistance  Advisory  Coimcil  to  give  State 
and  local  governments  an  effective  voice 
in  the  formulation  and  administration  of 
Federal  public  assistance  programs. 
This  measure  is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Griffin,  Murphy,  and  Prouty. 

If  we  mean  what  we  say  with  respect  to 
the  role  of  Federal  legislation  as  an  in- 
strument in  strengthening  welfare  pro- 
grams at  the  State  and  local  level,  then 
we  must  enhance  the  role  of  State  and 
local  officials  at  the  Federal  agency  level. 
The  rapid  expansion  of  Federal  public 
assistance  programs  in  recent  years 
emphasizes  this  need. 

This  bill  puts  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  conT 
tained  in  its  1964  report,  recommenda- 
tions which  also  have  the  support  of 
State  public  welfare  officers.  It  is  iden- 
tical with  S.  1891,  which  I  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress.  The  bill  would  also 
contribute  to  developing  the  "total  work- 
ing partnership  among  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments"  advocated  by 
President  Johnson  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  last  week  and  his  pledge 
to  work  closely  with  the  States  and  the 
localities  to  make  such  a  partnership 
effective. 

A  permanent  Publio  Assistance  Advis- 
ory Council  would  gite  State  and  local 
governments  a  formally,  legally-consti- 
tuted forum  for  presenting  their  thoughts 
and  recommendations  to  the  Federal 
agencies  in  an  effective,  orderly  and  uni- 


form maner.  The  temporary  advisocy 
coimcils  which  have  existed  In  the  past 
have  not  adequately  considered  the  prob- 
lems of  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  public  assistance  programs. 

The  proposed  Council  would  be  com- 
posed of  12  members  appointed  for  4- 
year  terms  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  from  among 
State  and  local  public  assistance  direc- 
tors and  "other  individuals  who  are  out- 
standing in  public  welfare  administra- 
tion." The  Coimcil  would  be  required  to 
report  to  Congress  annually.  The  Coun- 
cil has  precedence  in  law  for  it  is  pat- 
terned after  the  Federal  Hospital  Council 
which  was  established  for  consultation 
and  advice  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Hospital  Construction 
Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  379)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  Federal 
Public  Assistance  Advisory  Council,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


RURAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BILL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  In  an 
effort  to  clean  up  some  relatively  minor 
administrative  problems.  Public  Law  874 
was  amended  in  the  second  session  of 
the  89th  Congress.  Unfortunately,  the 
amendment,  designed  to  eliminate  some 
bookkeeping  problems,  created  a  new 
and  serious  financial  problem  in  many 
rural  school  districts  located  near  na- 
tional forests. 

The  amendment  obliges  school  dis- 
tricts to  deduct  from  their  Public  Law 
874  entitlements  all  payments  they  re- 
ceive from  the  sale  of  timber  in  the 
national  forests. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  amendment  ap- 
peared reasonable.  If  a  rural  school  dis- 
trict were  receiving  Federal  Impact  funds 
under  Public  Law  874  to  reimburse  the 
district  for  the  education  of  children 
from  families  connected  with  Federal  in- 
stallations, why  should  they  get  a  double 
payment  linked  to  the  same  Federal  ac- 
tivity? But  where  the  Public  Law  874 
funds  were  used  for  actual  operating  ex- 
penses, rural  school  districts,  such  as 
those  in  my  own  State  of  Idaho,  were 
using  timber  sales  revenues  for  an  en- 
tirely different  purpose. 

Prior  to  1966,  school  districts  had  al- 
ways been  required  to  deduct  from  their 
Public  Law  874  entitlements  all  timber 
sale  money  they  received  for  actual  op- 
erating and  maintenance  expenses.  But 
they  did  not  have  to  deduct  those  rev- 
enues, if  the  timber  sales  money  was 
placed  in  the  capital  outlay  budget  for 
future  construction  and  remodeling. 
This  is  what  Idaho  school  districts  had 
done  with  their  share  of  the  forest  timber 
sales  revenue.  I  have  been  told  that 
almost  all  western  rural  school  districts 
likewise  earmark  these  additional  Fed- 
eral revenues  for  their  construction 
budget. 

The  1966  amendment  now  requires 
that  these  small  rural  school  districts 
deduct  forest  sales  revenues  from  their 
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PubUc  Law  874  entitlement,  even  though 
tiie  revenue  is  not  used  for  current  oper- 

**¥he^flwlU.f  this  amendment  has  been 
twofold.  The  initial  and  most  critical 
Sect  is  now  being  felt,  because  of  the 
Kig  of  passage  of  the  education  bills 
In  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

in  order  to  provide  adequate  financing 
for  the  1966-67  school  year,  our  school 
districts  adopted  their  budgets  early  In 
toe  spring  of  1966.    At  that  time,  there 
was  no  hint  of  the  deduction  amend- 
ment.    The  operating  budgets  for  the 
small  rural  schools  were  based  upon  the 
amount  of  Public  Law  874  money  they 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  for  the  num- 
ber of  children  hi  their  districts  whose 
famines  either  lived  on,  or  were  em- 
Dloyed  on  Federal  properties,  such  as 
the  national  forests  or  nearby  military 
installations.     At  the  same  time,  the 
school  districts,  as  usual,  earmarked  their 
share  of  other  Federal  revenues  for  their 
buUding  funds,  or  to  the  debt  reserve 
portion  of  their  budgets,  to  amortize 
past  construction  bonding  debts.    That 

was  in  April.  *  ^  +1,0 

In  late  October,  Congress  adopted  the 
amendment  to  Public  Law  874  and  the 
President  signed  the  bill  on  November  3, 
1966  By  this  time,  the  school  dis- 
tricts were  well  Into  their  school  year 
and  suddenly  found  themselves  fachig  a 
serious  cutback  in  current  operating  ex- 
penses. ,  J,  .  ,  i 
In  one  of  the  several  school  districts 
that  have  detailed  to  me  their  problem, 
the  amendment  will  force  the  district  to 
drop  two  out  of  a  total  of  nine  teachers 
from  the  payroll. 

The  second  effect  of  the  amendment 
concerns  future  years.  I  will  not  con- 
tend, Mr.  President,  that  even  though 
forest  sales  revenues  were  used  by  the 
districts  for  their  building  funds,  this 
was  not,  In  essence,  a  double  payment. 
But  I  do  argue  that  in  the  case  of  the 
small  western  rural  school  districts,  there 
are  justifications  for  It. 

The  most  seriously  Injured  of  these 
school  districts  are  those  located  near 
national  forests.  Because  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  Federal  land,  the  property 
tax  base  for  these  districts  is  greatly  re- 
duced. They  have  relatively  small  popu- 
lations. Yet,  their  need  for  adequate 
school  facilities,  however  small  their  en- 
rollments, is  comparable  to  that  of  a 
larger  district. 

With  a  small  property  tax  base  and 
low  population  factor,  plus  the  growing 
costs  of  construction,  these  districts  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  provide  adequate 
school  faculties  for  theh:  yotmgsters. 
They  just  cannot  afford  it. 

I  cite,  as  an  example,  one  of  our  rural 
school  districts  in  north  Idaho,  located 
near  both  a  national  forest  and  an  In- 
dian reservation,  that  operates  a  grade 
school  built  hi  1912  and  a  high  school 
constructed  hi  1935.  Shice  the  people 
carmot  afford  to  bond  themselves  for  the 
full  cost  of  newer  and  more  adequate 
buildings,  they  have  been  saving  their 
timber  sales  money,  like  a  provident  farm 
wife  putthig  away  her  egg  money,  against 
the  time  they  have  enough  to  build 
Now  that  egg  money  is  being  taken 
away. 


Mr  President,  I  am  certata  that  It  was 
never  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  Impose  a 
severe  hardship  on  any  of  our  smaU  rural 
school  districts.  This  is  most  evident 
from  the  mighty  strides  we  have  made  in 
strengthening  our  whole  educational  sys- 
tem. . .  . 
Knowing  this  to  be  true,  Mr.  President, 
I  intend  to  introduce  today  a  further 
amendment  to  PubUc  Law  874  to  alleviate 
the  serious  financial  problems  created  by 
last  year's  changes. 

My  amendment  deals  with  both  the 
hnmediate  and  long-range  problems 
faced  by  our  rural  western  schools. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment,  in 
substance,  suspends  any  deductions  froni 
Public  Law  874  entitlements  to  school 
districts  for  the  1967  fiscal  year,  with  the 
exception  of  other  Federal  revenue  funds 
the  districts  may  be  ushig  for  current 
operating  expenses.  If  they  are  ushig 
those  funds  for  school  construction  piur- 
poses,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  no  deduc- 
tions will  be  made  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
deals  with  future  fiscal  years.  It  requires 
the  school  districts  to  apportion  all  fu- 
ture Federal  aid,  apart  from  PubUc  Law 
874  moneys,  in  the  same  ratio  between 
operating  expenses  and  capital  outlay, 
as  the  districts  apportion  their  revenue 
from  State  and  local  agencies.  Then, 
that  part  of  the  timber  sales  or  other 
extra  money  used  for  actual  operating 
expenses  would  be  subject  to  deduction, 
but  the  portion  set  aside  for  construction 
would  not  be  deducted  from  Public  Law 
874  entitlements. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  extricate  the  school  dis- 
tricts from  the  current  deficit  they  find 
themselves  in  this  fiscal  year  due  to  the 
time  lag  between  theh-  budget  prepara- 
tions and  approval  of  the  Federal  legis- 
lation last  November,  and  to  leave  the 
school  districts  hi  the  future  with  at  least 
a  portion  of  their  egg  money  for  badly 
needed  school  buildings,  or  to  help  pay 
off  construction  already  accomplished. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk,  Mr. 
President,  and  urge  its  prompt  considera- 
tion by  the  appropriate  committee  and 
passage  in  order  that  urgently  needed  re- 
lief for  our  small  rural  school  districts 
may  be  provided. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  382)  to  amend  Public  Law 
874,  81st  Congress,  with  respect  to  the 
amount  to  be  deducted  from  payments 
pursuant  to  such  law  on  account  of  cer- 
tain Federal  contributions,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Church,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


IMPROVED  JUDICIAL  MACHINERY 
FOR  THE  SELECTION  OF  FEDERAL 
JURIES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  while 
our  Federal  judicial  system  has  rightly 
been  a  source  of  pride  to  the  Nation, 
any  great  histitution  must  adapt  itself 
to  changing  conditions.  Despite  the 
continuing  exceUence  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  system,  from  time  to  thne  de- 
fects appear  that  require  attention.    Un- 


der the  Constitution,  Congress  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  remedying 
these  defects  and  providing  adequate 
machinery  for  the  future  needs  of  the 
administration  of  Justice. 

In  the  Senate,  the  initial  stages  of  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  review  periodically 
the  workings  of  the  Federal  courts  are 
vested  largely  In  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  In  Judicial  Machhiery  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.     By 
virtue  of  its  special  role  in  relation  to  the 
Federal  courts,  the  subcommittee  is  in 
a  good  position  to  identify  those  prob- 
lems of  court  administration  that  re- 
quh-e  legislative  attention.     One  such 
problem,  the  Federal  jury  selection  proc- 
ess   recently  has  been  the  subject  of 
widespread  concern  among  judges,  law- 
yers, legislators,  and  scholars.    It  Is  time 
for  Congress  to  give  the  jury  selection 
problem  full  and  studied  consideration, 
and  to  determine  whether  existing  pro- 
cedures are  adequate  to  Insure  that  Fed- 
eral juries  discharge  properly  the  sacred 
task  we  call  upon  them  to  perform— the 
dispensation  of  justice. 

For  most  of  our  history,  the  sole  statu- 
tory guide  for  the  selection  of  jury  panels 
in  Federal  district  courts  was  the  re- 
quirement that  a  juror  be  qualified  for 
jury  service  under  State  law.    Congress 
elimhiated  the  State  law  requirement  in 
1957.    It  substituted  Federal  standards, 
but  provided  few  guidelines  for  the  im- 
plementation of   the  selection  process. 
As  a  consequence,  many  district  judges 
are  uncertain  of  their  role  hi  supervlshig 
the  selection  machinery.    It  is  true  that 
the  law  provides  that  jurors  are  to  be 
drawn  from  a  representative  community 
sample,  but  there  is  no  uniform  method 
for  doing  so,  and  the  system  operates  un- 
evenly with  questionable  results  in  many 
cases.    It  is  not  yet  clear  that  a  uniform 
method  of  selection  is  desirable,  but  the 
call  for  some  improvement  in  this  aspect 
of  the  judicial  machinery  of  our  court 
system  has  been  sounded,  and  it  is  time 
that  we  respond  to  it.   We  cannot  afford, 
Mr.  President,  to  have  a  jury  system  that 
is  less  than  the  acme  of  fairness,  that  is 
not  well  calculated  to  give  the  best  meas- 
ure of  justice  obtainable. 

As  part  of  an  hitensive  inquiry  hito 
the  adequacy  of  exlsthig  Federal  jury 
selection  procedures  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machin- 
ery  I  am  introducing  today  five  alter- 
nate proposals.    The  goal  of  each  biU  ^ 
to  hisure  that  Federal  juries  will  be  both 
impartially  selected  from  all  elements  of 
the  community  and  competent  to  dis- 
pense justice  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
our  common  law  heritage.   Some  of  these 
proposals  are  inconsistent  with  others, 
but  I  present  them  so  that  we  may  have  a 
full  spectnun  of  alternatives  before  us. 
Each  of  the  measures  represents  many 
hours  of  work  ui  consultation  with  some 
of  the  Nation's  leadhig  experts  hi  this 
area.    I  Uitend  to  explore  the  merits  of 
these  proposals  at  hearings  tentatively 
scheduled  to  begin  hi  late  February  or 
early  March. 

The  signs  that  such  a  comprehensive 
review  Is  called  for  are  unmistakable. 
Many  Federal  districts  now  use  the  so- 
called  "key  man"  system  for  selecting 
prospective     jurors.    A     "key     man. 
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thought  to  have  extensive  contacts 
throughout  the  comnumlty,  supplies 
names  of  prospective  jurors  to  the  jury 
commissioner.  But  the  results  of  that 
selection  process  as  It  operated  in  one 
community  were  condemned  in  the  re- 
cent fifth  circuit  case  of  Rabinowltz 
against  United  States.  Although  Ra- 
binowltz rejected  the  method  in  only  one 
set  of  circiunstances.  It  has  been  re- 
garded in  some  quarters  as  casting  doubt 
on  the  "key  man"  technique  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  If  that  prediction  Is  ac- 
curate, we  cannot  ignore  the  warning  of 
the  Justice  Department  that  a  massive 
problem  in  Judicial  administration  is  on 
our  doorstep. 

The  failure  of  the  latest  effort  at  jury 
selection  reform,  title  I  of  S.  3296,  89th 
Congress,  second  session,  is  another  sign 
that  full  congressional  review  is  in  or- 
der. That  proposal,  in  outline,  required 
the  use  of  local  voter  registration  lists 
as  the  basic  source  of  potential  jurors, 
and  prescribed  the  only  permissible 
grounds  for  Juror  disqualification.  The 
proposal  was  an  attempt  to  insure  that 
each  Federal  courtroom  is  manned  by 
representative  jury  panels.  Its  aim  was 
laudable,  but  the  particular  bill  was  not 
welcomed  by  the  Federal  Judges.  In 
letters  to  Senator  Ervin,  some  Judges 
objected  to  the  basic  approach  of  the 
measure.  Others  foresaw  stifling  pro- 
cedural and  technical  complexities.  In 
general,  the  judges  xmderstandably 
urged  further  congressional  study — es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States 
had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press its  views  on  this  major  feature 
of  Federal  judicial  machinery.  Al- 
though agreeing  that  the  goals  of  the 
bill  was  entirely  praiseworthy  I,  too,  had 
serious  reservations  about  the  proposal 
and  saw,  as  a  minimum,  the  need  for 
more  than  20  amendments  to  meet  the 
very  practical  objections  of  the  judi- 
ciary. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  In  August  of 
1966,  jury  selection  was  a  subject  of 
considerable  controversy.  Again,  many 
urged  that  a  thoroughgoing  review  of 
the  issue  was  required  before  successful 
reform  was  possible.  Mr.  Nicholas  Kat- 
zenbach,  then  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  appeared  to  deliver 
an  eloquent  statement  in  support  of  title 
I  of  S.  3296.  But  we  cannot  Ignore  an- 
other feature  of  his  message.  He  said 
that  If  a  more  effective  or  desirable  sys- 
tem could  be  devised,  he  would  support  it 
wholeheartedly,  but  that  it  was  urgent 
that  the  alternative  be  presented  soon. 
It  is  to  that  plea  that  we  must  now  re- 
spond. Mr.  President,  the  proposals  I 
Introduce  today  constitute  an  initial  re- 
sponse to  that  plea. 

The  first  of  these  proposals — S.  383 — 
is,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  HJl. 
5640,  89th  Congress,  first  session,  a  bill 
that  passed  the  House,  had  the  approval 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  actively  supported  and 
endorsed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
1965.  Under  present  law,  the  clerk  of 
the  district  court  and  a  jury  commis- 
sioner appointed  by  the  court  comprise 
the  jury  commission  and  select  the  jury 
list.    The    methods    of    selection    are 


usually  devised  by  the  commission,  and 
there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether 
there  Is  any  effective  way  of  supervising 
the  adequacy  of  the  methods  chosen. 
This  bill  seeks  to  remedy  this  deficiency 
by  making  the  chief  judge  responsible 
for  prescribing  the  methods  and  super- 
vising the  activities  of  the  jury  commis- 
sion In  Its  task  of  selecting  the  names 
that  go  into  the  master  jury  wheel  or 
box.  In  particular,  the  sources  of  the 
names  that  go  into  the  jury  wheel  or  box 
would  be  prescribed  by  the  chief  judge, 
and  the  jury  commission  would  have  to 
keep  detailed  records  of  the  names  of 
persons  placed  in  the  jury  box,  the  ques- 
tionnaires returned  by  those  persons,  the 
names  of  those  finally  selected  for  jury 
service,  and  such  other  appropriate  rec- 
ords as  the  chief  judge  may  direct — all 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  2  years. 

It  Is  through  the  Involvement  of  the 
chief  judge  oif  the  district  in  the  selection 
process  that  this  bill  modifies  present 
jury  selection  procedures.  In  essence,  it 
requires  each  district  to  have  a  jury  se- 
lection plan  approved  by  at  least  one  ex- 
perienced jurist^  and  gives  that  jurist  the 
duty  of  insuring  that  the  plan  is  properly 
administered.  Today,  in  a  number  of 
districts,  jury  selection  is  not  the  concern 
of  the  judiciary. 

This  bill  features  maximum  flexibility 
for  the  individual  districts  and  a  modi- 
cum of  judicial  and  statutory  control.  In 
support  of  this  bill,  in  1965,  the  Justice 
Department,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  In  Judicial  Machinery, 
stated: 

The  blU  merely  seeks  to  Insure  methods  of 
selection  that  will  not  run  afoul  of  constitu- 
tional principles  and  thus  Jeopardize  the 
course  of  law  enforcement.  We  think  that 
this  result  can  be  best  achieved  by  placing 
the  responsibility  for  the  standards  and  the 
operation  directly  upon  the  district  courts, 
for  It  is  the  district  courts  that  must  wrestle 
with  the  problem  when  there  is  a  challenge 
to  the  array.  They  are  presumed  to  have  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  and  of  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  •  •  •  They  are  In  the  best  position 
to  insiire  that  selection  procedures  are  within 
the  proper  limits  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  take  a  careful 
look  at  this  proposal,  which  was  worked 
out  over  several  years  and  had  such 
strong  support,  before  we  abandon  It  for 
another  solution. 

The  second  bill  I  introduce  to  day — 
S.  384 — is  patterned  after  another  bill 
introduced  in  the  89th  Congress,  S.  2923. 
This  bill  also  gives  the  chief  judge  of  the 
district  responsibility  for  designating  the" 
sources  of  names  and  the  methods  of  se- 
lection that  the  jury  commission  is  to 
utilize  in  performing  its  duties.  This  bill 
goes  beyond  the  first  alternative,  how- 
ever, in  establishing  an  easy  method 
whereby  the  system  employed  in  the  dis- 
trict can  be  challenged^in  either  princi- 
ple or  practice — In  the  Judicial  Council 
of  the  relevant  judicial  circuit.  If  the 
selection  process  Is  found  lacking,  the  Ju- 
dicial Council  is  empowered  to  appoint 
new  Jury  commissioners  responsible  to 
the  Council,  which  will  then  direct  the 
new  commission  in  the  selection  of  jury 
lists  in  order  to  ensure  that  juries  are 
constituted  from  a  representative  cross 
section  of  the  population  of  the  judicial 
district  without  exclusion  on  the  basis  of 


race,  color,  sex,  political  or  religious  aflM- 
iation  or  economic  or  social  status. 

The  third  measure  that  I  Introduce 
today — S.  385 — provides  for  an  expanded 
jury  commission,  and  revises  the  quali- 
fications for  jury  service  but  leaves  the 
sources  of  names  of  potential  jurors 
within  the  discretion  of  the  jury  commis- 
sion provided  that  these  sources  consti- 
tute a  fair  cross  section  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  expanded  jury  commission  would 
be  comprised  of  seven  members  who 
themselves  represent  a  fair  cross  section 
of  the  community.  This  expansion 
would  allow  for  participation  in  the  jury 
selection  process  by  individuals  drawn 
from  a  number  of  community  groups. 
This  approach  is  designed  to  allow  each 
district  a  good  measure  of  flexibility 
while  still  assuring  that  jurors  would  be 
drawn  from  all  elements  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

With  respect  to  juror  qualifications, 
this  bill  would  authorize  the  jury  com- 
mission, in  addition  to  examining  a  juror 
qualification  form  returned  by  a  poten- 
tial juror,  to  conduct  an  Independent 
Investigation — Including  a  personal  in- 
terview— of  any  summoned  person.  As 
a  result  of  the  interview  or  other  objec- 
tive evidence,  the  jury  commission  may 
find  that  a  person  Is  not  qualified.  In 
that  case  the  jury  commission  would 
make  a  written  report  to  the  district 
court,  which  would  have  the  actual 
power  to  disqualify  the  potential  juror. 
A  person  disqualified  could  request  a 
hearing  before  the  court  to  contest  the 
disqualification  determination.  The  only 
subjective  standard  for  disqualification 
is  that  persons  cannot  serve  who  are  so 
lacking  In  Intelligence,  Information, 
probity  or  commonsense  as  to  be  unable 
to  render  satisfactory  jury  service.  This 
standard,  while  leaving  some  discretion 
In  the  selection  process  in  order  to  assure 
jurors  meet  certain  very  minimal  stand- 
ards, is  insulated  from  abuse  both  be- 
cause of  the  representative  nature  of  the 
jury  commission  and  because  the  district 
court  must  itself  pass  judgment  on  the 
disqualification. 

The  fourth  bill  I  Introduce  today— 
8.  386 — also  calls  for  an  enlarged  jury 
commission,  enables  the  commission  to 
examine  juror  qualifications,  and  also 
sets  as  one  of  the  qualifications  for  serv- 
ice that  a  person  not  be  so  lacking  In  in- 
telligence. Information,  probity,  or  com- 
monsense as  to  be  unable  to  render  satis- 
factory jury  service.  And  again,  the 
actual  power  to  disqualify  Is  removed 
from  the  jury  commission  and  placed  In 
the  hands  of  the  district  court  acting 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Perhaps  the  salient  feature  of  the 
fourth  bill,  and  the  point  of  its  greatest 
departure  from  the  third  bill.  Is  Its  speci- 
fication of  the  source  of  names  that  are 
placed  in  the  master  Jury  wheel.  This 
bill  requires  that  voter  registration  lists 
be  used  as  the  source  of  names,  and  de- 
fines those  lists  as  "the  ofQcial  records 
maintained  by  the  State  or  local  election 
ofiQcials  of  persons  registered  to  vote  In 
the  most  recent  general  election  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
which  does  not  require  registration  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting,  such  other  official 
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lists  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  or  who 
voted  in  such  election."  This  definition 
is  broad  enough  to  give  a  valid  source  of 
names  to  districts  in  States  that  do  not 
require  registration  as  a  prerequisite  to 
voting. 

The  fourth  bill  also  features  a  proce- 
dure whereby  a  potential  juror  who  is 
disqualified  may  have  that  disqualifica- 
tion reviewed .  Furthermore,  a  procedure 
Is  erected  whereby  the  Attorney  General 
or  any  citizen  of  the  district  may  chal- 
lenge the  entire  selection  system  on  the 
ground  that  the  operation  thereof  has 
resulted  in  an  exclusion  of  individuals  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  If  it  is  estab- 
lished in  either  of  these  challenge  pro- 
ceedings that  over  a  period  of  not  less 
than  2  years  the  percentage  of  members 
of  a  particular  race  in  the  qualified  jury 
box  or  wheel  is  less  than  75  percent  of  the 
percentage  of  the  members  of  that  rac« 
among  the  population  of  the  district 
above  the  age  of  21,  the  court  may  order 
a  remedy  that  eliminates  the  racial  im- 
balance. 

The  bill  also  gives  criminal  defendants, 
civil  litigants  and  the  Attorney  General 
a  specific  means  whereby  jui-y  selection 
procedures  used  in  a  particular  case  may 
be  challenged. 

Finally,  the  fifth  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day— S.  387 — would  modify  jury  selection 
procedures  currently  in  use  in  various 
districts  only  if  there  is  a  finding  of  racial 
imbalance  in  the  number  of  persons  sum- 
moned for  jury  service,  or  of  exclusion  of 
persons  from  jury  service  because  of  race 
or  color.  Such  a  finding  may  result 
either  from  a  special  challenge  proceed- 
ing that  the  bill  allows  either  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  an  individual  to  bring,  or 
through  the  normal  course  of  civil  or 
criminal  litigation.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  the  keeping  of  detailed  records 
and  the  annual  submission  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  a  report  summarizing  the 
racial  composition  of  persons  selected  for 
jury  service  in  the  judicial  district  for  the 
preceding  year. 

Upon  a  find  of  racial  imbalance  or 
racial  exclusion  In  the  summoning  of 
persons  for  jury  service,  the  court  would 
be  required  to  put  into  effect  a  specific, 
detailed,  and  objective  system  of  jury 
selection,  corresponding  in  great  measure 
to  that  embodied  In  title  I  of  S.  3296,  89th 
Congress,  second  session.  This  new  pro- 
cedure for  the  selection  of  jurors  would 
remain  in  operation  for  2  years,  after 
which,  with  the  leave  of  the  district  court, 
It  could  be  replaced  by  another  system 
for  the  selection  of  jurors. 

Thoroughgoing  analysis  of  these  five 
proposals  may  disclose  that  no  one  of 
them  Is  wholly  suitable.  The  best 
method  for  Federal  jury  selection  may 
yet  require  a  sixth  bill — combining  the 
features  of  some  of  the  five,  plus  ideas 
turned  up  at  the  hearings.  At  this  stage, 
I  cannot  say  where  the  solution  lies,  but 
I  can  say  that  we  shall  need  help.  Hope- 
fully, the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States — which  Is  now  studying 
this  problem — and  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  at  large,  the  Justice 
Department,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  other  interested  and  informed 
sources  will  contribute  their  thought  and 
advice. 


The  search  for  acceptable  and  work- 
able jury  selection  machinery  must  pro- 
ceed forthrightly,  Mr.  President,  for  as 
the  Supreme  Court  has  declared,  when 
there  are  defects  in  the  jury  selection 
process,  "the  injury  is  not  limited  to  the 
defendant — there  is  injury  to  the  jury 
system,  to  the  law  as  an  institution,  to 
the  community  at  large,  and  to  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  reflected  in  the  processes  of 
the  court." 

I  Introduce  for  appropriate  reference 
the  five  bills  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bills  will  be 
printed  ui  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.383.  A  bill  to  provide  Improved  judicial 
machinery  for  the  selecUon  of  Federal  Juries, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1864  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 
••§  1804.  Jury  Commission:  Duties,  compen- 
sation, and  methods  of  selecting 
and  drawing  Jurors 
"(a)  Appointment. — A  Jury  commission 
shall  be  established  In  each  Judicial  district, 
consisting  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  one 
or  more  Jury  commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
district  court.  The  Jury  commissioner  shall 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  good  char- 
acter residing  in  the  district  of  appointment 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  shall  not 
be  a  member  of  the  same  political  party  as  the 
clerk  of  the  court.  If  more  than  one  Jury 
commissioner  Is  appointed,  each  may  be 
designated  to  serve  in  one  or  more  of  the 
places  where  court  is  held,  and  the  clerk  and 
the  jury  commissioner  so  designated  shall 
constitute  the  Jury  commission  for  that  part 
of  the  district.  In  the  event  that  a  Jury 
commissioner  is  unable  for  any  reason  to  per- 
form his  duties,  another  Jury  commissioner 
may  be  appointed,  as  provided  herein,  to  act 
in  his  place  imtll  he  is  able  to  resume  his 
duties. 

"Jury  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  to 
serve  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis.  If  In 
the  opinion  of  the  court  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  jury  system  requires  the  services 
of  a  full-time  Jury  commissioner,  the  court 
may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  appoint  one  or 
more  full-time  Jury  commissioners. 

"(b)  Duties. — In  the  performance  of  all  its 
duties  the  jury  commission  shall  act  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  chief 
judge  of  the  district. 

"The  sources  of  the  names  and  the  meth- 
ods to  be  used  by  the  jury  commission  in 
selecting  the  names  of  persons  who  may  be 
called  for  grand  or  petit  Jury  service  shall 
be  as  directed  by  the  chief  Judge.  The  pro- 
cedures employed  by  the  Jury  commission  In 
selecting  the  names  of  qualified  persona  to 
be  placed  In  the  Jury  box.  wheel,  or  similar 
device.  shaU  not  systematically  or  deliber- 
ately exclude  any  group  from  the  Jury  panel 
on  jMscount  of  race,  sex.  poUtical.  or  religious 
affiliation,  or  economic  or  social  status.  In 
determining  whether  persons  are  qualified  as 
Jurors  under  section  1861  of  this  title,  the 
jury  commission  shall  use  questionnaires 
and  such  other  means  as  the  chief  Judge  may 
deem  appropriate,  Including  the  admlrUster- 
Ing  of  oaths. 

"The  names  of  jurors  shall  be  publicly 
drawn  by  chance  from  a  jury  box,  wheel,  or 


similar  device,  which  contains  at  tlie  com- 
mencement of  each  drawing  the  names  of 
not  less  than  three  hundred  qualified  per- 
sons selected  by  the  Jury  commission  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"The  Jury  commission  shall  keep  records 
of  the  names  of  persons  placed  In  the  Jury 
box.  wheel,  or  similar  device,  the  question- 
naires returned  by  said  persons,  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  are  selected  for  Jury  serv- 
ice, the  dates  of  service,  and  such  other  ap- 
propriate records  as  the  chief  Judge  may 
direct,  all  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
years.  With  the  approval  of  the  chief  judge. 
the  Jury  commission  may  designate  deputy 
clerks  and  other  employees  In  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  assist  the  commis- 
sion m  the  performance  of  Its  duties  and 
to  perform  under  Its  direction  such  of  the 
detailed  duties  of  the  commission  as  In  the 
opinion  of  the  chief  Judge  can  be  assigned 
to  them. 

"(c)  COMPENSATION. — Each  jury  commis- 
sioner appointed  on  a  part-time  basis  shall 
be  compensated  for  his  services  at  the  rate 
cf  $10  per  day  for  each  day  In  which  he 
actually  and  necessarily  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties,  to  be  paid 
upon  certificate  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district. 

"Each  Jury  commissioner  appointed  on  a 
full-time  basis  shall  receive  a  salary  to  be 
fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  at  a  rate  which 
m  the  opinion  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
corresponds  to  that  provided  by  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for  posi- 
tions m  the  executive  branch  with  compara- 
ble responsibilities. 

"Each  Jury  commissioner  shaU  receive  his 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  within 
the  limitations  prescribed  for  clerks  of  dis- 
trict courts  while  absent  from  his  desig- 
nated poet  of  duty  on  official  business. 

"(d)  Any  of  the  powers  or  duties  conferred 
upon  the  chief  judge  under  this  section  may 
be  delegated  by  him  to  another  Judge  of  the 
district:  Provided,  hounver,  That  where 
part  of  a  district  by  agreement  or  order  of 
court  is  assigned  to  one  particular  Judge  and 
he  customarily  holds  court  there,  as  to  such 
part  of  the  district  he  shall  perform  the 
functions  and  fulflJ.1  the  duties  conferred 
upon  the  chief  judge  In  this  section. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1865  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "and  may 
appoint  a  Jury  commissioner  for  each  such 
place"  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  thereof  and  Inserting  a  period  after  the 
word  "district"  In  such  sentence. 

Sec.  3.  Each  Jury  commissioner  holding 
office  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
continue  In  office  until  his  successor  Is  duly 
appointed  and  qualified. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  into  effect. 

Sec  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  ap- 
proval thereof:  Provided,  however.  That  no 
grand  or  petit  Jury  sworn  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  nor  any  person  called 
or  summoned  for  jury  service,  or  whose 
name  Is  on  a  Jury  list  or  has  been  placed  In  a 
box,  wheel,  or  similar  device,  prior  to  that 
date,  shall  be  Ineligible  to  serve  If  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  Jury  or  the  Individual 
juror  was  selected,  called,  summoned,  or  by 
which  his  name  was  listed  or  placed  In  a  box, 
wheel,  or  similar  device,  was  In  compliance 
with  the  law  In  effect  at  the  time  of  such 
action. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  table  of  sections  at  the 
head  of  chapter  121  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  amending  items 
1864  and   1865  to  read  as   foUows: 
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"1864.  Jury  conunlsslon;    dutlea.  oompeiua- 
tlon,  and  metliodB  of  selecting  and 
drawing  Jiirora." 
"1866.  Apportionment  within  district." 

(b)  The  catchllne  at  the  beginning  of  sec- 
tion 1865  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
1b  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  1885.  Apportionment  within  district". 

S.  384.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved  Judi- 
cial machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal 
Juries,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Federal  Jury  Selec- 
tion Act  of  1967". 

Sec.   101.  Section  1864  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"\  1864.  Duties,  compensation  and  methods 
of  selecting  and  drawing  Jurors 

"(a)  JtTRT  Commission. — A  Jury  commis- 
sion shall  be  established  In  each  Judicial 
district,  consisting  of  the  clerk  of  the  court 
or  a  duly  qualified  deputy  clerk  acting  for  the 
clerk,  and  one  or  more  Jury  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  district  court.  The  Jxiry 
commissioner  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  good  standing,  a  resident  of  the  dis- 
trict, and,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  same  political 
party  as  the  clerk  of  the  court  or  a  duly 
qualified  deputy  clerk  acting  for  the  clerk. 
If  more  than  one  Jury  commissioner  Is  ap- 
pointed, each  may  be  designated  to  serve  in 
one  or  more  of  the  places  where  court  is  held, 
and  the  clerk  and  the  Jury  commissioner  so 
designated  shall  constitute  the  Jury  commis- 
sion for  that  part  of  the  district.  In  the 
event  that  a  Jury  commissioner  is  unable  for 
any  reason  to  perform  his  duties,  another 
Jury  commissioner  may  be  appointed,  as  pro- 
Tided  herein,  to  act  in  Ills  place  until  he  is 
able  to  resume  his  duties. 

"(b)  JiJHT  Selection. — 

"(1)  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties,  the 
Jury  commission  shall  act  under  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  district. 

"(11)  The  names  of  persons  who  may  be 
called  for  grand  or  petit  Jury  service  shall 
be  obtained  under  a  plan  prepared  by  the 
Jury  commission  with  the  approval  of  the 
chief  Judge  and  designed  to  provide  a  rep- 
resentative cross-section  of  the  population 
of  the  Judicial  district  without  exclusion  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  political  or  reli- 
gious afllllatlon  or  economic  or  social  statiis. 

"(ill)  Prom  the  names  obtained  under 
subsection  (11)  of  this  subsection,  the  names 
of  not  less  than  three  times  the  number  of 
persons  required  for  Jury  service  in  the  dis- 
trict during  the  preceding  year  shall  be  pub- 
licly drawn  by  chance  placed  in  the  Jury 
box,  wheel,  or  similar  device. 

"(Iv)  The  names  of  Jurors  for  service  on 
grand  and  petit  Jiirles  shall  be  publicly  drawn 
by  chance  from  the  Jury  box,  wheel,  or  simi- 
lar device. 

"(v)  In  determining  whether  persons 
whose  names  are  to  be  placed  in  the  Jury 
box,  wheel,  or  similar  device  are  qualified 
as  Jurors  under  section  1861  of  title  28,  as 
amended,  the  Jury  commission  may  use  such 
questionnaires  and  other  means  as  the  chief 
Judge,  with  the  approval  of  the  Judicial 
Ck>uncil,  may  deem  appropriate,  including 
the  administration  of  oaths.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chief  Judge,  the  Jury  commis- 
sion may  designate  deputy  clerks  and  other 
employees  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  assist  the  commission  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties,  and  to  perform  un- 
der its  direction  such  of  the  detailed  duties 
of  the  commission  as  In  the  opinion  of  the 
chief  Judge  co\ild  be  assigned  to  them. 

"(c)  RnoaM.— The  Jury  commission  shall 
ke^  records  of  the  names  obtained  \mder 
subsection  (b)  (11)  of  this  section,  the  names 
of  persons  placed  In  the  Jury  box,  wheel. 


or  similar  device,  the  quastlonnaires.  If  any, 
returned  by  said  persone,  the  names  and 
race  of  the  persons  drawn  from  the  Jury 
box,  wheel,  or  similar  device,  the  names  of 
those  performing  jury  service  and  the  dates 
thereof,  aCd  such  additional  appropriate 
records  as  the  chief  Judge  may  direct.  Such 
records  shall  be  retained  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  four  years. 

"(d)  Enforcemknt  BY  jTroiciAL  Council. — 
On  application  of  any  clttzen  residing  in,  or 
litigant  In,  any  Judicial  district  or  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  alleg- 
ing that  the  Jury  selection  procedures  or 
recordkeeping  requirements  set  forth  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  are  not 
being  fully  Implemented,  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil for  the  Judicial  cirouit  in  which  said 
Judicial  district  is  located  shall,  upon  a 
showing  thereof,  appoint  jury  commissioners 
for  the  district  or  subdivision  thereof  re- 
sponsible to  the  Judicial  Council  and  direct 
such  Jury  commissioners  in  the  selection  of 
Juries  and  the  keeping  of  records  in  accord- 
ance with  such  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section.  Where  evidence  is  required  for 
a  determination  by  the  Judicial  Council,  the 
Council  may  hear  the  evidence  Itself  or  ap- 
point a  master  to  act  f©r  it  in  accordance 
with  law. 

"(e)  Return  or  Jukt  Supeevision. — The 
Judicial  Council  may,  on  its  own  motion  or 
on  application  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
Judicial  district,  direct  the  return  of  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  jury  selection  pro- 
cedures to  the  chief  Judge  and  to  the  Jury 
commission  for  said  judicial  district  or  sub- 
division thereof  at  any  time  when  the  Judi- 
cial Council  finds  that  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  Jury  selection  pro- 
cedures and  recordkeeping  requirements  pre- 
scribed in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section  win  be  fully  implemented. 

"(f)  Compensation. — Vach  Jury  commis- 
sioner appointed  on  a  i^art-tlme  basis  shall 
be  compensated  for  his  services  at  the  rate 
of  $25  per  day  for  each  day  in  which  he 
actually  and  necessarily  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties,  to  be  paid 
upon  certificate  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district. 

"Each  Jury  commlsslober  appointed  on  a 
full-time  basis  shall  reoelve  a  salary  to  be 
fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  at  a  rate  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Judicial  Conference, 
corresponds  to  that  provided  by  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  aniended,  for  positions 
in  the  executive  brancti  with  comparable 
responsibilities. 

"Each  Jury  commlssloBer  shall  receive  his 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  within 
the  limitations  prescribtd  for  clerks  of  dis- 
trict courts  while  absent  from  his  designated 
post  of  duty  on  official  business. 

"(g)  Delegation. — Any  of  the  powers  of 
duties  conferred  upon  tlie  chief  judge  under 
this  section  may  be  delegated  by  him  to 
another  judge  of  the  district:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  where  part  of  a  district  by  agree-' 
ment  or  order  of  court  is  assigned  to  one 
particular  judge  and  he  customarily  holds 
court  there,  as  to  such  part  of  the  district  he 
shall  perform  the  functions  and  fulfill  the 
duties  conferred  upon  tlx  chief  Judge  in  this 
section." 

Sec.  102.  Section  1871  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "$10  per  day"  and  inserting  in 
their  place  "$15  per  day  or  loss  of  pay,  which- 
ever is  greater";  and  by  striking  the  words 
"$14  for  each  day"  and  inserting  In  their 
place  "$20  per  day  or  loes  of  pay,  whichever 
is  greater  for  each  day";  and  by  striking  the 
words  "subsistence  of  $10  per  day  shall  be 
allowed"  and  inserting  In  their  place  "sub- 
sistence allowance  given  to  Federal  em- 
ployees shall  be  allowed";  and  by  striking 
the  words  "Jury  fees  is  excess  of  $10  per 
diem"  and  inserting  in  their  place  "Jury  fees 
In  excess  of  $15  per  diem." 


S.  385.  A  bill  to  provide  Improved  Judicial 
machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal  Juries, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Jury  Selec- 
tion Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  101.  The  analysis  and  sections  1861 
through  1870  of  chapter  121  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER    121 JTTRIES;    TRIAL  BY  JURY 

"Sec. 

"1861.  Declaration  of  policy. 

"1862.  Discrimination  prohibited. 

"1863.  Jury  commission. 

"1864.  Master  jury  wheel. 

"1865.  Drawing  of  names  from  the  master 

jury  wheel. 
"1866.  Qualifications  for  jury  service. 
"1867.  Challenging    compliance    with   selec- 
tion procedures. 
"1868.  Maintenance  and  inspection  of  rec- 
ords. 
"1869.  Exclusion  from  jury  service. 
"1870.  Definitions. 
"1871.  Fees. 
"1872.  Exemptions. 
"1873.  Talesmen. 
"1874.  Challenges. 

"1875.  Issues  of  fact  in  Supreme  Court. 
"1876.  Admiralty  and  maritime  cases. 
"1877.  Actions  on  bonds  and  specialties. 
"§  1861.  Declaration  of  policy 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
all  litigants  in  Federal  courts  entitled  to 
trial  by  jury  shall  have  the  right  to  a  jury 
selected  from  a  cross  section  of  the  commu- 
nity in  the  district  or  division  wherein  the 
court  convenes.  It  la  further  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  all  qualified  citizens 
have  an  obligation  to  serve  as  Jurors  when 
summoned  for  that  purpose. 
"5  1862.  Discrimination  prohibited 

"No  citizen  shall  be  excluded  from  service 
as  grand  or  petit  Juror  In  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  economic 
status. 

"Sec.  1863.  Jury  Commission. 
"(a)  There  shall  be  a  Jury  commission  for 
each  district  court  of  the  United  States  com- 
posed of  seven  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  court  who  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  residents  of  the  district  and  not 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  nor  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment  a  party  to  any 
cause  then  pending  in  the  district  court:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  court  may  establish  a  sepa- 
rate Jury  commission  for  one  or  more  divi- 
sions of  the  Judicial  district.  Such  com- 
missioners shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
and  qualified.  Before  entering  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  each  commissioner 
shall  take  an  oath  of  office  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  court.  Each  Jury  commissioner  shall, 
during  his  tenure  In  office,  reside  in  the 
judicial  district  or  division  for  wliich  ap- 
pointed and  shall  receive  $16.00  per  day  for 
each  day  or  fraction  of  day  necessarily  em- 
ployed in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The 
district  court  shall  have  the  power  sum- 
marily to  remove  any  commissioner  for  ab- 
sence, inability  or  failure  to  perform 
his  duties  as  such  commissioner,  for  any 
misfeasance  or  malfeasance,  and  to  appoint 
another  person  for  the  unexpired  term.  In 
the  event  of  the  Ulness  or  other  inability  or 
absence  from  the  district  or  division  of  any 
commissioner,  the  other  commissioners  may 
perform  the  duties  of  said  Jury  commission. 
The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  act  as  secretary 
of  the  Jury  commission  and  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Jury  commission  may  reason- 
ably prescribe: 

"(b)  Insofar  as  may  be  practicable  the 
court  shall  appoint  as  members  of  the  jury 
commission  individuals  who  represent  a  fair 
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cross  section  of  the  population  of  the  Judi- 
cal district  or  division  of  the  Judicial  dU- 

*^''?c)  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties  the 
,urv  commission  shaU  act  under  the  dlrec- 
uori  and  supervision  of  the  district  court. 
"SEC.  1864.  Master  Jury  Wheel. 
"(a)  Each  jury  commission  shaU  maintain 
a  master  jury  wheel  and  shall  place  in  the 
master  wheel  names  selected  by  the  Jury 
commission   of  persons  residing  in  the  Ju- 
dicial district  or  division  it  serves.    The  jury 
commission  may  make  their  selections  from 
anv  source  Including  voter  registration  lists, 
dtv  directories,    telephone   directories,   tax 
Uste    lists  of  associations  or  church  mem- 
berships, persons  known  to  them  and  other 
sources  provided  that  the   combination  of 
sources  used  gives  a  fair  cross  section  of  the 
community.    Sources  should  be  coordinated 
bv  the  jury  commission  to  Include  aU  sub- 
stantial  groups   in    the   community.     Eco- 
nomic   and    social    status,    including    race, 
color  religion,  sex  or  national  origin  should 
be  considered  to  the  extent  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  there  is  no  discrimination.    Politi- 
cal affiliations  shall  be  ignored. 

"(b)  The  Jury  commission  shall  place  in 
the  master  wheel  the  number  of  names  of 
persons  determined  by  the  district  court  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable:  Provided,  That  in 
no  event  shall  the  jury  commission  place 
in  the  master  wheel  the  names  of  fewer 
than  one  thousand  persons. 

"(C)  The  district  court  may  prescribe  by 
rule  definite  and  certain  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  the  jury  commission  in  making 
the  selection  of  names  required  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(d)    In  the  event  the  jury  commisBlon 
wishes  to  use  voter  registration  Usts  or  other 
appropriate  records.  State,  local  and  Federal 
officials  having  custody,  possession  or  con- 
ttol  of  voter  registration  lists  or  other  ap- 
propriate records  shall  make  such  lists  and 
records  available  to  the  Jury  commission  for 
inspection,  reproduction,  and  copying  at  all 
reasonable   times    as   the    commission    may 
deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties  under  this  title.    The  dis- 
trict courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  upon  ap- 
pUcatlon  by  the  Attorney  General  to  compel 
compUance  with  this  subsection  by  appro- 
priate process.  .    ^   „         ^  .„ 
"(e)   The  master  jury  wheel  shall  contain 
names  of  persons  residing  in  all  counties, 
parishes     or    similar    political    subdivisions 
within  the  Judicial  district  or  division. 

"(f)  The  jury  commission  shall  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  (1)  from  time  to  time, 
as  necessary,  place  additional  names  in  the 
master  wheel  and  (2)  between  November  15 
and  December  31  of  each  even-numbered  year 
empty  and  refill  the  master  wheel. 
"5 1865.  Drawing  of  names  from  the  master 
jury  box,  wheel  or  similar  device 
"(a)   Prom  time  to  time  as  necessary  the 
Jury  commission  shall  publicly  draw  at  ran- 
dom from  the   master   jury   box.   wheel,   or 
aimilar  device  the  names  of  as  many  persons 
as  may  be  required  for  jury  service,  prepare 
an  alphabetical   list   of  the  names  drawn, 
which  Ust  shall  not  be  disclosed  to  any  per- 
son  except    pursuant   to   sections    1867   and 
1868  of  this  title  and  summon  by  certified 
mail  the  persons  whose  names  are  drawn. 
Each  person  whose  name  is  drawn,  unless  he 
claims  exemption  from  jury  service  pursuant 
to  section  1872  of  this  title  and  subsection 
(b)   of  this  section,  shall  appear  before  the 
clerk  and  fill  out  a  juror  qualification  form 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrative  Office 
Of  the  United  States  Courts  in  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General.     Such   person 
ShaU  receive  those  fees  and  travel  allowances 
provided   in    section    1871,   title   28,    United 
States  Code.    The  form  shall  eUclt  his  name, 
address,  age,  sex,  education,  race,  occupation, 
length  of  residence  within  the  judicial  dis- 
trict, prior  jury  service,  and  citizenship  and 
whether  he  has  any  physical  or  mental  In- 
firmity impairing  his  capacity  to  serve  as  a 


Juror  whether  he  is  able  to  read,  write,  speak, 
and   understand  the  English  Unguage.   and 
whether  he  has  been  convicted  in  any  State 
or  Federal  court  of  record  of  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one 
year  and  has  not  had  his  civil  rights  restored 
by  pardon  or  amnesty.    The  clerk  shall  ex- 
amine the  form  to  determine  whether  it  is 
filled  out  completely  and  responsively  and 
shall  caU  any  omissions  or  apparent  errors 
to  the  attention  of  the  person  who  has  filled 
out  the  form  who  in  turn  shall  make  such 
corrections  or  additions  as  may  be  necessary. 
If  any  person  summoned  is  unable  to  fill  out 
the  form,  the  clerk  shall  do  it  for  him  and 
Indicate  on  the  form  the  fact  that  he  has 
done  so  and  the  reason  therefor:  Provided, 
That  In  any  dlsUlct  or  division  where  the 
chief  judge  of  the  district  determines  that 
the  requirement  of  a  personal  appearance  be- 
fore the  clerk  to  fill  out  a  juror  quaUfication 
form  would  entail  undue  hardship  or  undue 
Inconvenience  for  persons  whose  names  are 
drawn  from  the  master  box.  wheel,  or  similar 
device,  the  clerk  shall  mall  to  every  person 
whose  name  is  drawn  from  the  master  jury 
box.  wheel,  or  similar  device,  a  juror  qualifi- 
cation form  virith  instructions  to  fill  out  and 
return  the  form  duly  signed  to  the  clerk  by 
mall  vrithln  ten  days.    Any  person  who  fails 
to  return  a  juror  qualification  form  as  m- 
structed  shall  be  summoned  by  the  clerk 
forthwith  to  appear  before  the  clerk  to  fill  out 
a  juror  qualification  form. 

"(b)  Any  person  summoned  pursuant  to 
subsection    (a)    of  this  section  who  falls  to 
appear  as  directed  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
court  forthwith  to  appear  and  explain  his 
failure  to  comply  vrith  the  summons.    Any 
person  who  falls  to  appear  pursuant  to  such 
order  or  who  fails  to  show  good  cause  for 
noncompUance  with   the  svimmons  may  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  days,  or  both:    Provided, 
That  any  person  summoned  (or  to  whom  a 
juror  qualification  form  has  been  mailed  by 
the  clerk  for  execution)  who  Is  exempt  from 
jury  service  pursuant  to  section  1872  of  this 
title  may  state  the  basU  for  his  exemption  in 
the  space  provided  on  the  summons  (or  juror 
quaUfication  form)  and  return  the  summons 
(or  juror  qualification  form)  duly  signed  to 
the  clerk  by  mall.    Any  person  who  wlUfuUy 
misrepresents  a  material  fact  concerning  his 
exemption  from  jury  service  or  his  quaUflca- 
tlons  for  Jury  service  on  a  summons  or  juror 
qualification  form  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing or  securing  service  as  a  Juror  or  for  the 
purpose  of  quaUfylng  for  service  as  a  Juror 
may  be  fined  not  more  than  $100  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  three  days,  or  both. 
"Sec.     1866.     Qualifications     for     Jury 
Seirvice. 

"(a)   If  It  appears  on  the  basis  of  Infor- 
mation provided  on  the  juror  qualification 
form  or  the  returned  summons  that  a  per- 
son Is  not  qualified  for.  or  is  exempt  from, 
Jury  service,  the  jury  commission  shall  note 
this    fact    on    the    space    provided    on    the 
Juror  qualification  form,  together  with  the 
specific  ground  of  disqualification  or  exemp- 
tion, and  shall  make  a  similar  notation  on  the 
alphabetical  Ust  of  names  drawn  from  the 
master  jury  wheel.    In  addition  to  examin- 
ing the  Juror  qualification  form  and  the  re- 
turned summons,  the  Jury  commission  may 
conduct  an  independent  investigation,  in- 
cluding a  personal  interview,  of  any  person 
so  summoned.    If,  as  a  result  of  such  per- 
sonal Interview  or  other  objective  evidence, 
the  Jury  commission  shall  find  that  a  per- 
son so  summoned  is  not  qualified  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  hereof,  the  jury  commis- 
sion shall  make  a  written  report  of  its  find- 
ings to  the  court,  and  the  court  shall  di- 
rect  the    Jury   commission   to    enter   a  de- 
termination that  such   person  Is  or  Is  not 
qualified.    Such  report  shall  become  a  p^ 
of  the  records  of  the  court  and  shall  be 
made  available  to  such  person  upon  his  or 
her  request.     Such  person  may  request  a 
bearing  before  the  court  on  the  vaUdlty  of 


such  determination  and  the  district  court 
ShaU  prescribe  by  rule  definite  and  certain 
procedures  to  be  foUowed  In  case  such  a 
hearing  Is  requested.  „„     ^.  , 

"(b)  In  determining  the  qualifications  of 
persons  summoned  for  jury  service,  the  Jury 
commission  shaU  deem  any  person  quaU- 
fled  to  serve  on  grand  and  petit  Juries  in  the 
district  court  unless  he  ^  „..  » 

"(1)  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statee, 
twenty-one  years  old,  who  has  resided  for 
a  period  of  one  year  within  the  Judicial  dls- 

trict;  J 

"(2)  is  unable  to  read,  write,  speak  and 
understand  the  English  language; 

"(3)  is  so  lackUig  in  IntelUgence,  Informa- 
tion probity  or  common  sense  as  to  be  un- 
able to  render  satisfactory  Jury  service; 

"(4)  Is  incapable  by  reason  of  mental  or 
physical    Infirmity    to   render   efficient   Jury 

service;  or  ^  ^    _.  ,.^ 

"(5)  has  been  convicted  in  a  state  or  fed- 
eral court  of  record  of  a  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year  and 
his  civil  rights  have  not  been  restored  by 
pardon  or  amnesty.  ._x..i„ 

"(c)  The  Jury  commission  shaU  malntam 
a  quaUfied  juror  wheel  and  shaU  place  In 
such  wheel  names  of  persons  determined  to 
be  qualified  as  Jurors.  Prom  tUne  to  Ume, 
the  jury  commission  shaU  pubUcly  draw  from 
the  qualified  Juror  wheel  such  number  of 
names  of  persons  as  may  be  required  for  as- 
signment to  grand  and  petit  Jury  panels. 
The  Jury  commission  or  the  clerk  shaU  pre- 
pare a  separate  Ust  of  names  of  persons  a»- 
^gned  to  each  grand  and  petit  Jury  panel. 

•'(d)  When  the  court  orders  a  grand  or 
petit  ury  to  be  drawn  the  clerk  shall  issue 
Summons  for  the  required  number  of  Jurws 
and  deliver  them  to  the  marshal  for  service. 
"Each  person  drawn  for  Jury  service  may 
be  served  personally  or  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mall  addressed  to  such  person  at  MB 
usual  residence  or  business  address. 

"Such  service  shall  be  made  by  the  marshal 
who  ShaU  attach  to  his  return  the  addressee  s 
receipt  for  the  registered  or  certified  sum- 
mons, where  service  is  made  by  maU. 
"J  1867.  ChaUenglng  compliance  with  selec- 
tion procedures 
"(a)    In  criminal  cases,  before   the  petit 
lury  is  empaneled  and  sworn,  the  defendant 
may  move  to  dismiss  the  Indictment  or  stay 
the  proceedings  against  him  on  toe  ^-^^ 
of  substantial  failure  to  comply  vrith  sections 
1864    1865.   or    1866  of  this  title.     The  de- 
fendant ShaU  be  entitled  to  present  ^ /^P- 
DOrt  of  such  motion  the  testimony  of  the 
lury  commission  together  with  other  evidence 
and.  where  there  is  evidence  that  there  tms 
been  a  failure  to  comply  with  sections  1884. 
1865,  or  1866.  any  relevant  records  and  papers 
used"  by  the  Jury  commission  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties  which  are  not  pubUc 
or  otherwise  available.    If  the  court  detw- 
mines  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  fau- 
ure  to  comply  with  sections  1864,  1865,  or 
1866  the  court  shaU  dismiss  the  Indictment 
or  stay  the  proceedings  pending  the  selec- 
tion of  a  petit  jury  In  conformity  with  this 

title.  ^  .,» 

"(b)    In  criminal  cases,  before  the  petit 
Jury  Is  empaneled  and  sworn  the  Attorney 
General  may  move  to  stay  the  proceedings  on 
the  ground  of  substantial  failure  to  comply 
wlUisectlons  1864.  1865.  or  1866  of  this  title. 
The  Attorney  General  shaU  be  entitled  to 
present  in  support  of  such  motion  the  testi- 
mony of  the  jury  commission  together  with 
other  evidence  and,  where  there  Is  evidence 
that  there  has  been  a  faUure  to  comply  vrtth 
sections  1864.  1865.  or  1866.  any  relevant  rec- 
ords and  papers  used  by  the  jury  commission 
m  the  performance  of  its  duties  which  are 
not  public   or   otherwise  available.    If   the 
court  determines  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial failure  to  comply  with  sections  1884. 
1865    or  1868,  the  court  shaU  stay  the  pro- 
ceedings pending  the  selection  of  a  petit  Jury 
In  conformity  with  this  titie." 

"(c)     In     civil     cases,     before    the     Jury 
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Is  empaneled  and  sworn,  any  party  may 
move  to  stay  the  proceedings  on  the  ground 
or  substantial  failure  to  comply  with  sec- 
tions 1864,  1865,  or  1866  of  this  title.  The 
moving  party  shall  be  entitled  to  present  In 
support  of  such  motion  the  testimony  of 
the  Jury  commission  together  with  other 
evidence  and,  where  there  Is  evidence  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with  sec- 
tions 1864, 1865,  or  1866,  any  relevant  records 
and  papters  used  by  the  Jury  commission  In 
the  performance  of  Its  duties  which  are  not 
public  or  otherwise  available.  If  the  court 
determines  that  there  has  been  a  substantial 
failure  to  comply  with  sections  1864,  1865, 
1866,  the  court  shall  stay  the  proceedings 
pending  the  selection  of  a  Jury  In  conformity 
with  this  title. 

"(d)  The  procedures  prescribed  by  this 
section  shall  be  the  exclusive  means  by 
which  a  person  acctised  of  a  Federal  crime 
or  a  party  In  a  clvU  case  may  challenge  any 
Jury  In  his  case  on  the  ground  that  such 
Jury  was  not  selected  in  conformity  with 
sections  1864,  1B65,  or  1866  of  this  title. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude  any 
person  or  the  United  States  from  pursuing 
any  other  remedy,  civil  or  criminal,  which 
may  be  available  for  the  vindication  or  en- 
forcement of  any  law  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion en  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
national  origin,  or  economic  status  In  the 
selection  of  persons  for  service  on  grand 
or  petit  Juries. 

"(e)  The  contents  of  any  records  or  papers 
produced  pursuant  to  subsections  (a),  (b), 
or  (c)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  disclosed, 
except  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  prepara- 
tion or  presentation  of  the  case,  until  after 
the  master  jury,  box,  wheel,  or  similar  device 
has  been  emptied  and  refilled  pursuant  to 
section  1864(f)  of  this  title  and  all  persons 
selected  to  serve  as  Jurors  before  the  master 
box,  wheel,  or  similar  device  has  been 
emptied  and  refilled  pursuant  to  section 
1864(f)  of  this  title  and  all  persons  selected 
to  serve  as  Jurors  before  the  master  box, 
wheel,  or  similar  device  was  emptied  have 
completed  such  service:  Provided,  That  the 
parties  In  a  case  shall  be  allowed  to  Inspect, 
reproduce  and  copy  such  records  or  papers 
at  all  reasonable  times  during  the  pendency 
of  the  case.  Any  person  who  discloses  the 
contents  of  any  record  or  paper  In  violation 
of  this  subsection  may  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year  or  both. 

"S  1868.  Maintenance      and      inspection     of 
records. 

"Alter  the  master  Jury  box.  wheel,  or  sim- 
ilar device  Is  emptied  and  refilled  pursuant 
to  section  1864(f)  of  this  title,  and  after  all 
persons  selected  to  serve  as  Jurors  before  the 
master  wheel  was  emptied  have  completed 
such  service,  all  of  the  records  and  papers 
compiled  and  maintained  by  the  Jury  com- 
mission before  the  master  box,  wheel,  or 
similar  device  was  emptied  shall  be  preserved 
by  the  commission  In  the  custody  of  the 
clerk  for  four  years  or  for  such  longer  period 
as  may  be  ordered  by  a  court  and  shall  be 
available  for  public  inspection. 
"§  1869.  Exclusion  from  Jury  service 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  section  1872 
of  this  title,  no  person  or  class  of  persons 
shall  be  excluded,  excused  or  exempt  from 
service  as  Jurors:  Provided,  That  any  person 
summoned  for  Jury  service  may  be  (1)  ex- 
cused by  the  court  for  not  more  than  two 
years  at  a  time  upon  a  showing  of  undue 
hardship  or  extreme  Inconvenience,  or  (2) 
excluded  by  the  court  upon  a  finding  that 
such  person  may  be  unable  to  render  Impar- 
tial jury  service  or  that  this  service  as  a 
Juror  would  disrupt  the  proceedings,  or  (3) 
excluded  upon  peremptory  challenge  as  pro- 
vided by  law  or  (4)  excluded  upon  a  chal- 
lenge by  any  party  or  sua  sponte  and  a  sub- 
sequent determination  by  the  court  that 
such  person  Is  unable  to  fill  out  the  Juror 
qu.iUflcation  form  or  Is  otherwise  not  quali- 
fied for  Jury  service  pursuant  to  section  1866 


dhapter — 


(b)  (1),  (4)  or  (5).  Whenever  a  person  Is 
excused  or  excluded  from  Jury  service,  the 
Jury  commission  shall  note  in  the  space  pro- 
vided on  his  Juror  qualification  form  the 
specific  ground  of  excuse  or  exclusion. 

"(b)  In  any  two-year  period,  no  person 
shall  be  required  to  (1)  serve  as  a  petit  Juror 
for  more  than  thirty  calendar  days,  except 
when  necessary  to  complete  service  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  or  (2)  serve  on  more  than  one 
grand  jury,  or  (3)  serve  {|s  both  a  grand  and 
petit  Juror. 
"§  1870.  Definitions. 

"For  purposes  of  this  dhapter- 

"^a)  'clerk'  and  "clerk  of  the  court'  shall 
mean  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  district 
court  or  any  deputy  clerk. 

"(b)  'voter  registration  lists'  shall  mean 
the  official  records  maiatained  by  Si£.te  or 
local  election  officials  of  persons  registered  to 
vote  in  the  most  recent  general  election  for 
candidates  for  Federal  office  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
which  does  not  require  registration  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting,  such  oiher  official  lists  of 
persons  qualified  to  vote  or  who  voted  in 
such  election.  The  term  shall  also  include 
the  list  of  eligible  voters  maintained  by  any 
Federal  examiner  pursuant  to  the  Voting 
Riglits  Act  of  1965  where  tlie  names  on  such 
list  have  not  been  included  on  the  lists  main- 
tained by  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
officials. 

"(c)  'division'  shall  mean  one  or  more 
divisions  of  a  judicial  di»trict  established  by 
statute,  and,  in  judicial  districts  where  no 
divisions  are  estabiishefl  by  statute,  shall 
mean  such  counties,  parities,  or  similar  p>ollt- 
ical  subdivisions  surrounding  the  places 
where  court  is  held  as  the  chief  Judge  of  tlie 
district  shall  determine. 

"(d)  'district  court  of  the  United  States', 
'district  court,'  and  'court'  shall  mean  courts 
constituted  under  chapter  5  of  title  28,  and 
under  sections  1424  and  1611  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code:  Protided,  That  for  pur- 
poses of  sections  1861.  1862.  1867.  and  1869 
of  this  chapter,  these  terms  shall  include  the 
District  of  Columbia  Coaart  of  General  Ses- 
sions and  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

Fecs\ 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  1871  of  title  28, 
United  Stats  Code,  is  amended  by  substi- 
tuting "$20"  for  "$10"  and  "$25"  for  "$14" 
In  the  second  paragraph,  "$16"  for  "$10"  In 
the  third  paragraph  and  "$20"  for  "$10"  in 
the  fovu-th  paragraph. 

Section  1871  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  substituting  in  the  third  para- 
graph "10  cents  per  mile,  plus  the  amount 
expended  for  tolls  for  toll  roads  and  toll 
bridges"  for  "10  cents  per  mile,"  in  the  two 
instances  such  language  occurs. 

(b)  Section  1821  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  substituting  "$20"  for 
"$4".  "10  cents"  for  "8  cents"  and  "$16"  for 
"$8". 

Amendment   ((ncf   repeal 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Sections  1870.  1872,  1873,  and 
1874  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  are  re- 
numbered as  sections  1B74,  1875,  1876,  and 
1877,  respectively,  of  that  title. 

(b)   Section  1862  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  renumbered  as  section  1872  of  that 
title  and  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  1872.  Exemptions. 

"(a)  The  following  persons  shall  be 
exempt  from  jury  service: 

"(1)  Members  in  active  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  fire  or  police  depart- 
ments of  any  State,  district,  territory,  pos- 
session, or  subdivision  thereof. 

"(3)  Public  officers  in  the  executive,  legis- 
lative of  judicial  brandhes  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  dis- 
trict, territory,  possession  or  subdivision 
thereof  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties. 

"(b)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  district  may, 


by  rule,  exempt  other  occupational  classes 
of  persons  from  jury  service  based  on  a  find- 
ing that — 

"(1)  Jury  service  would  entail  extreme  in- 
convenience for  such  class  of  persons;  and 

"(2)  requiring  such  persons  to  perform 
jury  service  may  adversely  affect  the  public 
interest;  and 

"(3)  exemption  of  such  persons  from  jury 
service  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  sec- 
tion 1861  or  1862  of  this  title." 

(c)  Section  1866  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  renumbered  as  section  1873  of  that 
title  and  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  1873.  Talesmen  from  bystanders. 

"Whenever  sufficient  petit  jurors  are  not 
available,  the  Court  may  require  the  United 
States  marshals  to  summons  a  sufficient 
number  of  talesmen  from  the  bystanders." 

(d)  Sections  13-701.  11-2301  through  2305 
(except  the  last  paragraph  of  section  11- 
2302),  11-2307  through  2312  and  7-2l3a  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  are  repealed. 

(e)  Except  for  the  last  paragraph  of  sub- 
section (a),  section  11-2306  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  is  repealed  and  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  is  added  to  the  section  as  follows: 
"(b)  The  Jury  commission  for  the  district 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  draw 
from  the  qualified  Jury  wheel  from  time  to 
time  as  may  be  required  the  names  of  per- 
sons to  serve  as  Jurors  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  and  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  such  persons  shall  be  assigned  to  Jury 
panels  in  the  General  Sessions  and  Juvenile 
courts  as  those  courts  shall  direct." 

(f)  Section  16-1312  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  is  amended  by  substituting 
"section  1866  of  title  28,  United  States  Code" 
for  "section  11-2301"  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
and  by  substituting  "chapter  121  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,"  for  "chapter  23  of  title 
11"  in  subsection  (c). 

(g)  Section  22-1414  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
words  "or  wheel"  Immediately  following  the 
word   "box"   each   time   it   appears   therein. 

Effective  date 

Sec.  104.  Sections  101  and  103  of  this  title 
shall  become  effective  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment: 
Provided,  That  such  sections  shall  not  apply 
In  any  case  In  which  an  indictment  has  been 
returned  or  petit  Jury  impaneled  prior  to 
such  effective  date. 

S.  386.  A  bill  to  provide  Improved  Judicial 
machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal  juries, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  thLs 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Jury  Selec- 
tion Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  101.  The  analysis  and  sections  1861 
through  1870  of  chapter  121  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
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"chapter  121 — JTJEIES;  TRIAL  BY  JURY 

"Sec. 

"1861.     Declaration  of  policy. 

"1862.     Discrimination  prohibited. 

"1863.     Jury  commission. 

"1864.    Master  jury  wheel. 

"1865.  Drawing  of  names  from  the  master 
Jury  wheel. 

"1866.     Qualifications  for  Jury  service. 

"1867.  Challenging  compliance  with  selec- 
tion procedures. 

"1867a.  Racial  discrimination. 

"1868.  Maintenance  and  Inspection  of 
records. 

"1869.     Exclusion  from  Jury  service. 

"1870.     Definitions. 

"1871.    Fees. 

"1872.     E.xemptions. 

"1873.     Talesmen. 

"1874.     Challenges. 

"1875.     Issues  of  fact  in  Supreme  Court. 

"1876.     Admiralty  and  maritime  cases. 

"1877.     Actions  on  bonds  and  specialties. 


"« 1861.    Declaration  of  policy 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
all  litigants  in  Federal  cooirts  entitled  to  trial 
by  Jury  shall  have  the  right  to  a  Jury  selected 
from  a  cross  section  of  the  community  in  the 
district  or  division  wherein  the  court  con- 
venes. It  is  further  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  all  qualified  citizens  shall  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  serve  on  grand  and 
petit  juries  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
united  States  and  shall  have  an  obligation 
to  serve  as  Jurors  when  summoned  for  that 
purpose. 
"5 1862.    Discrimination  prohibited. 

"No  citizen  shall  be  excluded  from  serv- 
ice as  grand  or  petit  juror  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or 
economic  status. 
"5 1863.    Jury  Commission 

"(a)  There  shall  be  a  jury  commission 
for  each  district  court  of  the  United  States 
composed   of  five  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  co\u:t  who  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
United    States    and    residents    of    the    dis- 
trict and   not   engaged    In    the   practice  of 
law  nor  at  the  time  of  their  appointment 
a  party  to  any  cause  then  pending  in  the 
district  court:  Provided,  That  the  court  may 
establish  a  separate  jury  commission  for  one 
or  more  divisions   of   the  judicial   district. 
Such  commissioners  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
three  years  and  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed and  qualified.    Before  entering  upon 
tlie  discharge  of  their  duties  each  commis- 
sioner shall   take    an   oath   of   office   to   be 
prescribed  by   the  court.     Each  Jury   com- 
missioner shall,  duiing  his  tenure  in  office, 
reside  in  the  judicial  district  or  division  for 
which  appointed  and  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion to  be  fixed  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  per  day 
for  each  day  necessarily  employed  In  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  plus  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  by  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties.    The  district  court 
shall  have  the  power  summarily  to  remove 
any  commissioner  for  absence,  inability  or 
failure  to  perform  his  duties  as  such  com- 
missioner,  for    an   misfeasance    or   malfea- 
Bance,  and  to   appoint   another  person   for 
the  unexpired  term.     In  the  event  of  the 
illness  or  other  inability  or  absence  from 
the  district  or  dWlsion  of  any  commissioner, 
the  other  commissioners  may  perform  the 
duties  of  said   commission.     The   clerk   of 
the  court  shall  act  as  secretary  of  the  Jury 
commission  and  perform  such  duties  as  the 
Jury  commission  may  reasonably  prescribe. 
"(b)   Insofar  as  may  be  practicable  the 
court  shall  appoint  as  members  of  the  Jury 
commission  individuals  who  represent  a  fair 
cross  section  of  the  population  of  the  Judi- 
cial district  or  division  of  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict. 

"(c)  In  the  performance  of  its  duties  the 
jury  commission  shall  act  under  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  district  court. 
"5 1864.  Master  Jury  wheel 

"(a)  Each  Jury  commission  shall  maintain 
a  master  jury  box,  wheel,  or  similar  device 
and  shall  place  In  the  master  box,  wheel, 
or  similar  device  names  selected  at  random 
from  the  voter  registration  lists  of  persons 
residing  in  the  judicial  district  or  division 
it  serves:  Provided,  That  the  judicial  council 
of  the  circuit,  with  such  advice  as  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  district  may  offer,  may  prescribe 
some  other  source  or  sources  of  names  for 
the  master  wheel  In  addition  to  the  voter 
registration  lists  where  necessary.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  council,  to  protect  the 
rights  secured  by  section  1862  of  this  title. 
"(b)  The  jury  commission  shall  place  In 
the  master  box.  wheel,  or  similar  device,  a 
number  of  names  not  less  than  three  times 
the  number  of  Jurors  actually  called  for 
Jury  service  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

"(c)  The  master  jury  box,  wheel,  or  simi- 
lar device,  shall  contain  names  of  persons 


residing  In  each  of  the  counties,  parishes,  or 
similar  political  subdivisions  within  the  judi- 
cial district  or  dlvison. 

"(d)  The  chief  judge  of  the  district  shall 
prescribe,  by  rule,  definite  and  certain  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  by  the  Jury  commis- 
sion in  making  the  random  selection  of 
names  required  by  subsections  (a),  (b).  and 
(c)   of  this  section. 

"(e)  State,  local,  and  Federal  officials  hav- 
ing custody,  possession,  or  control  of  voter 
registration   lists   or   other  appropriate   rec- 
ords shall  make  such  lists  and  records  avail- 
able to  the  jury  commission  for  Inspection, 
reproduction,  and  copying  at  all  reasonable 
times  as  the  commission  may  deem  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  the  pierforinance  of  its 
duties  under  this  title.    The  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  upon  application  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  compel  compliance 
With  the  subsection  by  appropriate  process. 
"(f)  The    jury   commission   shall    in    ac- 
cordance with  this  section  (1)  from  time  to 
time,  as  necessary,  place  additional  names  in 
the  master  box  wheel,  or  similar  device,  and 
(2)   between  November  15  and  December  31 
of  each  even-numbered  year  empty  and  refill 
the  master  wheel:   Provided,  that  the  time 
during  which  the  master  box,  wheel,  or  sim- 
ilar device  must  be  emptied  and  refilled  may 
be  extended  for  good  cause  shown  by  the 
chief  judge  of  the  district  court. 
"I  1865.  Drawing  of  names  from  the  master 
Jury  box,  wheel  or  similar  device 
"(a)   From  time  to  time  as  necessary  the 
jury  commission  shall  publicly  draw  at  ran- 
dom from   the  master  jury  box,  wheel,  or 
similar  device  the  names  of  as  many  persons 
as  may  be  required  for  jury  service,  prepare 
an   alphabetical    list   of   the   names   drawn, 
which  list  shall  not  be  disclosed  to  any  per- 
son except  pursuant   to   sections  1867  and 
1868  of  this  title,  and  summon  by  certified 
mall  the  persons  whose  names  are  drawn. 
Each  person  whose  name  is  drawn,  unless  he 
claims  exemption  from  Jury  service  pursu.nnt 
to  section   1*872  of  this  title  and  subsection 
(b)   of  this  section,  shall  appear  before  the 
clerk  and  fill  out  a  Juror  qualification  form 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  In  consultation 
with   the   Attorney    General.     Such  person 
shall  receive  those  fees  and  travel  allowances 
provided   in  section    1871.   title  28.   United 
States  Code.    The  form  shall  elicit  his  name, 
address,  age,  sex,  education,  race,  occupation, 
length  of  residence  within  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict, prior  Jury  service,  and  citizenship,  and 
whether  he  has  any  physical  or  mental  in- 
firmity Impairing  his  capacity  to  serve  as  a 
juror,   whether   he   is   able    to    read,    write, 
speak,  and  understand  the  English  language, 
and  whether  he  has  been  convicted  In  any 
State  or  Federal  court  of  record  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year  and  has  not  had  his  civil  rights  re- 
stored by  pardon  or  amnesty.    The  clerk  shall 
examine  the  form  to  determine  whether  It  is 
filled  out  completely   and  responsively  and 
shall  call  any  omissions  or  apparent  errors 
to  the  attention  of  the  person  who  has  filled 
out  the  form,  who  shall  in  turn  make  such 
corrections  or  additions  as  may  be  necessary. 
If  any  person  summoned  is  unable  to  fill  out 
the  form,  the  clerk  shall  do  It  for  him  and 
indicate  on  the  form  the  fact  that  he  has 
done  so  and  the  reason  therefor:  Provided, 
That  in  any  district  or  division  where  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  district  determines  that 
the  requirement  of  a   personal  appearance 
before  the  clerk  to  fill  out  a  juror  qualifica- 
tion form  would  entail  undue  hardship  oi 
undue    inconvenience    for    persons    whose 
names  are  drawn  from  the  master  box,  wheel, 
or  similar  device,  the  clerk  shall  mall  to  every 
person  whose  name  is  drawn  from  the  master 
Jury  box,  wheel,  or  similar  device,  a  juror 
qualification  form  with  Instructions  to  fill 
out  and  return  the  form  duly  signed  to  the 
clerk  by  mall  within  ten  days.    Any  person 
who  falls  to  return  a  juror  qualification  form 
as  Instructed  shall  be  summoned  by  the  clerk 


forthwith  to  appear  before  the  clerk  to  fill 
out  a  Jiiror  quaUficatlon  form. 

"(b)  Any  person  summoned  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  who  falls  to 
appear  as  directed  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
court  forthwith  to  appear  and  explain  his 
failure  to  comply  with  the  stimmons.  Any 
person  who  falls  to  appear  pursuant  to  such 
order  or  who  falls  to  show  good  cause  for 
noncompliance  with  the  summons  may  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  days,  or  both:  Provided, 
That  any  person  summoned  (or  to  whom  a 
juror  qualifications  form  has  been  mailed  by 
the  clerk  for  execution)  who  is  exempt  from 
Jury  service  pursuant  to  section  1872  of  this 
title  may  state  the  basis  for  his  exemption 
in  the  space  provided  on  the  s\immons  (or 
juror  qualification  form)  and  return  the 
summons  (or  juror  quaUficatlon  form)  duly 
signed  to  the  clerk  by  mall.  Any  person 
who  willfully  misrepresents  a  material  fact 
concerning  his  exemption  from  jury  service 
or  bis  qualifications  for  jury  service  on  a 
summons  or  juror  qualification  form  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  or  securing  service  as  a 
juror  or  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  for 
service  as  a  juror  may  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
days,  or  both. 

•Sec.  1866.  Qualifications  for  Jury  Serv- 
ice. 

"(a)  The  Jury  commission  shall  examine 
the  juror  qualification  form  or  the  returned 
summoiis  to  determine  whether  a  person  is 
qualified   for   or   exempt   from   Jury   service. 
In   addition,   under   procedures   to   be    pre- 
scribed by  the  chief  judge  of  the  district 
court,  the  jury  commission  may  conduct  an 
independent  investigation,  including  a  per- 
sonal inter\iew.  of  any  person  whose  name  Is 
drawn  from  the  master  Jury  box,  wheel,  or 
similar  device.    If  a  majority  of  the  commis- 
sion determines  solely  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation provided  on  the  juror  qualification 
form  or  the  returned  summons  that  a  per- 
son Is  not  qualified  for,  or  is  exempt  from. 
Jury  service,  the  Jury  commission  shall  note 
this  fact  on  the  space  provided  on  the  Juror 
qualification  form,  together  with  the  specific 
ground  of  disqualification  or  exemption,  and 
shall  make  a  similar  notation  on  the  alpha- 
betical list  of  names  drawn  from  the  master 
jury  box.  wheel,  or  similar  device.    The  Jury 
commission  shall  send  to  the  person  thus 
disqualified  or  exempted  written  notice  of 
the  ground  of  disqualification  or  exemption, 
and  such  person  may  within  ten  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice  petition  the  court  for 
review   of    the   determination   of   the    Jury 
commission.    If.  as  a  result  of  the  personal 
Interview  or  any  other  objective  evidence  not 
provided  on  the  juror  qualification  form  or 
the  returned  summons,  a  majority  of  the 
jury  commission  finds  that  a  person  Is  not 
qualified  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  hereof, 
the  Jury  commission  shall  make  a  written 
report  of  its  findings  to  the  court,  and  the 
court  shall  determine  from  the  report  wheth- 
er such  person  is  or  is  not  qualified.    If  the 
court  determines  that  such  person   is  not 
qualified  for  Jury  service,  the  Jury  commis- 
sion shall  send  such  person  written  notice 
of  his  disqualification,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  findings  of  the  jury  com- 
mission.   Such  person  may  within  ten  days 
of  receipt  of  such  notice  request  a  hearing 
before  the  court  on  the  validity  of  such  de- 
termination and  the  district  court  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule  definite  and  certain  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  case  such  a  hearing  is  re- 
quested or  a  person  disqualified  by  the  jury 
commission  petitions  the  court  for  review  of 
the  determination  of  the  Jury  commlBsion. 
All  determinations  of  the  court  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  appealable  as  final 
orders. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  quailflcatlons  of 
persons  summoned  for  Jury  service,  the  jury 
commission  shall  deem  any  person  qualified 
to  serve  on  grand  and  petit  juries  in  the 
district  court  unless  he 

"  ( 1 )  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
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twenty-one  years  old,  wbo  has  resided  for  a 
period    ot    one    year    within    the    Judicial 

district;  ,.     „j 

"(2)  la  unable  to  read,  write,  speak  and 

understand  the  English  language; 

"(3)  to  so  lacking  in  IntelUgence,  Infor- 

maUon,  probity  or  common  sense  as  to  be 

xinable  to  render  satisfactory  Jury  service; 
"(4)  Is  Incapable  by  reason  of  mental  or 

physical  Infirmity  to  render  efficient  Jury 

service;  or  ^  ^         ,  ^ 

"(5)  has  been  convicted  In  a  state  or  fea- 
eral  court  of  record  of  a  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year  and 
his  clvll-rlghts  have  not  been  restored  by 
pardon  or  amnesty. 

"(c)  The  Jtiry  commission  shall  maintain 
a  qualified  Juror  wheel  and  shall  place  in 
such  wheel  names  of  persons  determined  to 
be  qualified  as  Jurors.  Prom  time  to  time, 
the  Jury  commission  shall  publicly  draw  at 
random  from  the  qualified  Juror  box,  wheel, 
or  similar  device,  such  nvmiber  of  names  of 
persons  as  may  be  required  for  assignment  to 
grand  and  petit  Jxiry  panels.  The  Jury  com- 
mission or  the  clerk  shall  prepare  a  separate 
list  of  names  of  persons  assigned  to  each 
grand  and  petit  Jury  panel. 

"(d)  When  the  court  orders  a  grand  or 
petit  Jury  to  be  drawn  the  clerk  shall  Issue 
summons  for  the  required  number  of  Jurors 
and  deUver  them  to  the  marshal  for  service. 
"Each  person  drawn  for  Jiiry  service  may 
be  served  personally  or  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mall  addressed  to  such  person  at  hlB 
usual  residence  or  business  address. 

"Such  service  shall  be  made  by  the  mar- 
shal who  shall  attach  to  his  return  the  ad- 
dressee's receipt  for  the  registered  or  certified 
summons,  where  service  Is  made  by  mall. 
"8  1867.  Challenging  compliance  with  selec- 
tion procedures 
"(a)  In  criminal  cases,  before  the  petit 
Jury  iB  empaneled  and  sworn,  the  defendant 
may  move  to  dismiss  the  Indictment  or  stay 
the  proceedings  against  him  on  the  ground 
of  substantial  faUure  to  comply  with  sec- 
tions 1864,  1865.  or  1866  Of  this  title.    The 
defendant  shaU   be  enUtled  to  present  In 
support  of  such  motion  the  testimony  of  the 
Jury  commission  together  with  other  evi- 
dence and,  where  there  Is  evidence  that  there 
has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with  sections 
1864,  1366,  or  1866,  any  relevant  records  and 
papers  used  by  the  Jury  commission  In  the 
performance  of  Its  duUes  which  are  not  pub- 
lic or  otherwise  available.    If  the  court  de- 
termines that  there  has  been  a  substanUal 
faUure  to  comply  with  sections  1864,  1865,  or 
1866.  the  court  shall  dismiss  the  Indictment 
or  stay  the  proceedings  pending  the  selection 
of  a  petit  Jury  In  conformity  with  this  title. 
"(b)  In  criminal  cases,  before  the  petit 
Jury  la  empaneled  and  sworn  the  Attorney 
General  may  move  to  stay  the  proceedings 
on  the  ground  of  substantial  faUure  to  com- 
ply with  sections  1864.  1865,  or  1866  of  this 
title.    The  Attorney  General  shall  be  entitled 
to  present  In  support  of  such  motion  the 
testimony  of  the  Jury  commission  together 
with  other  evidence  and,  where  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  com- 
ply with  sections  1864,  1866,  or  1866,  any  rel- 
evant records  and  papers  used  by  the  Jury 
commission  in  the  performance  of  Its  duties 
which  are  not  public  or  otherwise  available. 
If  the  co\irt  determines  that  there  has  been 
a  substantial  failure  to  comply  with  sections 
1864.  1865.  or  1886,  the  court  shall  stoy  the 
proceedings  pending  the  selection  of  a  petit 
Jury  In  conformity  with  this  title." 

"(c)  In  civil  cases,  before  the  Jury  la  em- 
paneled and  sworn,  any  party  may  move  to 
stay  the  proceedings  on  the  ground  of  sub- 
stantial failure  to  comply  with  sections  1864, 
1866,  or  1866  of  this  title.  The  moving  party 
shall  be  entitled  to  present  In  support  of 
such  motion  the  testimony  of  the  Jury  com- 
mission together  with  other  evidence  and. 
where  there  la  evidence  that  there  has  been 
B  failure  to  comply  with  sectiona  1864,  1866, 
or  1866,  any  relevant  records  and  papers  used 
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by  the  Jury  commission  In  the  performance 
of  Ite  duties  which  are  not  public  or  other- 
wise available.  If  the  ccurt  determines  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  failure  to  com- 
ply with  sections  1864,  1865,  1866,  the  court 
shall  stay  the  proceedings  pending  the  selec- 
tion of  a  Jury  In  conformity  with  this  title. 
"(d)  The  procedures  prescribed  by  this 
section  shall  be  the  exclusive  means  by  which 
a  person  accused  of  a  Federal  crime  or  a 
party  In  a  civil  case  may  challenge  any  Jury 
In  his  case  on  the  ground  that  such  Jury  was 
not  selected  In  conformity  with  sections 
1864,  1865.  or  1866  of  this  title.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  preclude  any  person  or  the 
United  Stetes  from  pursuing  any  other  rem- 
edy, civil  or  criminal,  which  may  be  avaU- 
able  for  the  vindication  or  enforcement  of 
any  law  prohibiting  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national 
origin,  or  economic  status  In  the  selection  of 
persons  for  service  on  grand  or  petit  Juries. 

"(e)  The  contente  of  any  records  or  papers 
produced  pursuant  to  subsections  (a),  (b), 
or  (c)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  disclosed, 
except  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  prepara- 
tion or  presentation  of  the  case,  until  after 
the  master  Jury  box,  wheel,  or  similar  device 
has  been  emptied  and  refilled  pursuant  to 
section  1864(f)  of  this  title  and  all  persons 
selected  to  serve  as  Jurors  before  the  master 
box,  wheel,  or  similar  device  has  been  emp- 
tied and  refilled  pursuant  to  section  1864(f) 
of  this  title  and  all  persons  selected  to  serve 
as  Jurors  before  the  master  box,  wheel,  or 
similar  device  was  emptied  have  completed 
such  service:  Provided,  That  the  parties  In 
a  case  shall  be  allowed  to  inspect,  reproduce 
and  copy  such  records  or  papers  at  all  reason- 
able times  during  the  pendency  of  the  case. 
Any  person  who  discloses  the  contents  of  any 
record  or  paper  In  violation  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  or  both. 
"Sec.  1867a.  Racial  Discrimination. 
"(a)  The  Attorney  General  or  any  citizen 
of  the  district  or  dlvlBlon  may  institute  a 
proceeding  In  the  district'  court  to  challenge 
the  operation  of  the  Jury  selection  system  In 
the  district  or  division  an  the  ground  that  the 
operation  of  such  system  has  resulted  in  the 
tmreasonable  exclusion  of  Individuals  from 
Jury  service  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

"(b)  In  such  a  proceeding,  the  petitioner 
shall  be  entitled  to  present  in  support  of  his 
petition  the  testimony  of  the  Jury  commis- 
sion together  with  otHer  evidence  and  any 
relevant  records  and  papers  used  by  the  Jury 
commission  In  the  perjormance  of  Its  duties 
which  are  not  public  Or  otherwise  available. 
"(c)  If,  in  such  a  proceeding,  it  la  estab- 
lished that  over  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
years  the  percentage  of  members  of  a  partic- 
ular race  In  the  qualified  Jury  box,  wheel, 
or  similar  device  Is  le»  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  percentage  of  members  of  that  race 
among  the  population  of  the  district  or  di- 
vision above  the  age  of  21.  the  court  may 
order  one  or  more  of  ttie  following  remedies — 
"  ( 1 )  Use  of  sources  other  than  voter  regis- 
tration lists  In  selecting  names  for  the  master 
Jury  wheel; 

"(2)  Dlscontlnuanct  of  the  practice  of  ex- 
cluding as  unqualified  persons  who  meet  the 
standards  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (4)  and 
(6)  of  section  1866(b)  of  this  chapter; 

"(3)  Appointment  of  a  new  Jury  commis- 
sion by  the  district  court  or  the  court  of 
appeals;  or 

"(4)  Any  other  order  deemed  appropriate 
to  effectuate  the  policy  of  sections  1861  and 
1862  of  this  chapter. 

"(d)  If.  In  such  a  proceeding,  It  Is  estab- 
lished that  oveir  a  period  of  not  leee  than  two 
years  the  percentage  of  members  of  a  par- 
ticular race  In  the  qualified  Jury  wheel  Is 
less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  percentage 
of  members  of  that  r»ce  among  the  popula- 
tion of  the  district  or  division  above  the  age 
of  21,  the  court  shall  order  discontinuance  of 
the  practice  of  excluding  as  unquaUfled  per- 
sons who  meet  the  standards  of  paragraphs 


(1),   (2),   (4)    or   (6)   of  section  1866(b)  ot 
this  chapter." 

"§  1868.  Maintenance  and  Inspection  ot 
records 
"After  the  master  Jury  box,  wheel,  or  slml- 
lar  device  is  emptied  and  refilled  pursuant  to 
section  1864(f)  of  this  title,  and  after  all 
persons  selected  to  serve  as  Jurors  before  the 
master  wheel  was  emptied  have  completed 
such  service,  all  of  the  records  and  papers 
complied  and  maintained  by  the  Jury  com- 
mission before  the  master  box,  wheel,  or  simi- 
lar device  was  emptied  shall  be  preserved  by 
the  commission  In  the  custody  of  the  clerk 
for  four  years  or  for  such  longer  period  as 
may  be  ordered  by  a  court  and  shall  be  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection. 
"§  1869.  Exclusion  from  Jury  service 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  section  1872  of 
this  title,  no  person  or  class  of  persons  shall 
be  excluded,  excused  or  exempt  from  service 
as  Jurors:  Provided.  That  any  person  sum- 
moned for  Jury  service  may  be  (1)  excused 
by  the  court  for  not  more  than  two  years  at 
a  time  upon  a  showing  of  undue  hardship  or 
extreme  inconvenience,  or  (2)  excluded  by 
the  court  upon  a  finding  that  such  person 
may  be  unable  to  render  Impartial  Jury  serv- 
ice or  that  this  service  as  a  Juror  would  dis- 
rupt the  proceedings,  or  (3)  excluded  upon 
peremptory  challenge  as  provided  by  law,  or 
(4)  excluded  upon  a  challenge  by  any  party 
or  sua  sponte  and  a  subsequent  determina- 
tion by  the  court  that  such  person  Is  unable 
to  fill  out  the  Juror  qualification  form  or  Is 
otherwise  not  qualified  for  Jury  service  pur- 
suant to  section  1866(b)  (1),  (4),  or  (5). 
Whenever  a  person  is  excused  or  excluded 
from  jury  service,  the  Jury  commission  shall 
note  In  the  space  provided  on  his  juror 
qualification  form  the  specific  ground  of  ex- 
cuse or  excl^lsion. 

"(b)  In  any  two-year  period,  no  person 
shall  be  required  to  ( 1 )  serve  as  a  petit  Juror 
for  more  than  thirty  calendar  days,  except 
when  necessary  to  complete  service  In  a  par- 
ticular case,  or  (2)  serve  on  more  than  one 
grand  Jury,  or  (3)  serve  as  both  a  grand  and 
petit  Juror. 
"5  1870.  Definitions. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
"(a)   'clerk'  and  'clerk  of  the  court"  shall 
mean  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  district 
court  or  any  deputy  clerk. 

"(b)  'voter  registration  llste'  shall  mean 
the  official  records  maintained  by  State  or 
local  election  officials  of  persons  registered  to 
vote  In  the  most  recent  general  election  for 
candidates  for  Federal  office  or.  In  the  case  ol 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  which 
does  not  require  registration  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting,  such  other  official  Iste  of  persons 
qualified  to  vote  or  who  voted  In  such  elec- 
ttn  The  term  shall  also  Include  the  list  of 
eligible  voters  maintained  by  any  Federal 
examiner  piu-suant  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  where  the  names  on  such  list  have  not 
been  Included  on  the  llste  maintained  by  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  officials. 

"(c)  'division'  shall  mean  one  or  more  di- 
visions of  a  Judicial  district  established  by 
statute,  and.  In  Judicial  dlstrlcte  where  no 
divisions  are  established  by  statute,  shall 
mean  such  counties,  parishes,  or  similar 
political  subdivisions  surroimdlng  the  places 
where  court  Is  held  as  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district  shall  determine. 

"(d)  'district  court  of  the  United  States', 
'district  court',  and  'court'  shaU  mean  courts 
constituted  under  chapter  6  of  title  28,  and 
under  sections  1424  and  1611  of  title  48, 
United  States  Code:  Provided,  That  for  pur- 
poses of  sections  1861.  1862,  1867.  and  1869 
of  this  chapter,  these  terms  shall  include  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions and  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

Fees 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  1871  of  title  28,  United 

Stetes    Code.    Is    amended    by    substituting 

"»20"  for  "$10"  and  "$26"  for  "$14"  In  the 

second   paragraph.   "$16"  lor  "$10"  In  the 
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third  paragraph  and  "$20"  for  "$10"  In  the 
fourth  paragraph. 

Section  1871  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  substituting  in  the  third 
paragraph  "10  cents  per  mile,  plus  the 
amount  expended  for  tolls  for  toll  roads  and 
toll  bridges"  for  "10  cents  per  mile,"  In  the 
two  instances  such  language  occurs. 

(b)   Section  1821  of  title  28,  United  States 

code,  Is  amended  by  substituting  "$20"  for 

■■»4."  "10  cente"  for  "8  cente"  and  "$16"  for 

"«8". 

Amendment  and  repeal 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Sections  1870,  1872,  1873,  and 
1874  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  are  re- 
numbered as  sections  1874,  1875,  1876,  and 
1877,  respectively,  of  that  tlUe. 

(b)  Section  1862  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  renumbered  as  section  1872  of  that 
title  and  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"5  1872.  Exemptions 

"(a)  The  following  persons  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  Jury  service : 

"(1)  Members  in  active  service  In  the 
Armed   Forces   of   the   Umted   States. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  fire  or  police  depart- 
ments of  any  State,  district,  territory,  posses- 
sion, or  subdivision  thereof. 

"(3)  Public  officers  In  the  executive,  legis- 
lative or  Judicial  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  any  State, 
district,  territory,  possession  or  subdivision 
thereof  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties. 

"(b)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  district  may, 
by  rule,  exempt  other  occupational  classes 
of  persons  from  Jury  service  based  on  a  find- 
ing that — 

"(1)  jury  service  would  entail  extreme  In- 
convenience for  such  class  of  persons;  and 

"(2)  requiring  such  persons  to  perform 
Jury  service  may  adversely  affect  the  public 
interest;  and 

"(3)  exemption  of  such  persons  from  Jury 
service  would  not  be  Inconsistent  with  sec- 
tion 1861  or  1862  of  this  title." 

(c)  Section  1866  of  title  28.  United  States 
Coae,  Is  renumbered  as  section  1873  of  that 
title  and  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"5 1873.  Talesmen  from  bystanders 

"Whenever  sufficient  petit  Jurors  are  not 
available,  the  Court  may  require  the  United 
States  marshals  to  summons  a  sufficient 
number  of  talesmen  from  the  bystanders." 

(d)  Sections  13-701,  11-2301  through  2305 
(except  the  last  paragraph  of  section  11- 
2302),  11-2307  through  2312  and  7-213a  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  are  repealed. 

(e)  Except  for  the  last  paragraph  of  sub- 
section (a),  section  11-2306  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  repealed  and  a  new  subsec- 
tion (b)  Is  added  to  the  section  as  follows: 
"(b)  The  Jury  commission  for  the  district 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  draw 
from  the  qualified  Jury  wheel  from  time  to 
time  as  may  be  required  the  names  of  per- 
sons to  serve  as  Jurors  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  and  the 
Juvenile  Court  ol  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  such  persons  shall  be  assigned  to  Jury 
panels  in  the  General  Sessions  and  Juvenile 
courts  as  those  courts  shall  direct." 

(f)  Section  16-1312  of  the  DUtrict  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  substituting 
"section  1866  of  title  28,  United  States  Code" 
for  "section  11-2301"  In  subsection  (a)  (1) 
and  by  substituting  "chapter  121  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,"  for  "chapter  23  of  title 
11"  In  subsection  (c). 

(g)  Section  22-1414  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia Code  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
words  "or  wheel"  Immediately  following  the 
word  "box"  each  time  It  appears  therein. 

Effective  Date 
Sue.  104.  Sectiona  101  and  103  of  this  title 
•hall  become  effective  one  hundred  and 
^Ighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment: 
Provided,  That  such  sections  shall  not  apply 
m  any  case  In  which  an  indictment  has  been 
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returned  or  petit  Jury  Impaneled  prior  to 
such  effective  date. 

S.  387.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved  Judi- 
cial machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal 
Juries,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  "The  Alternate  Federal  Jury 
Selection  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  101.  The  analysis  of  chapter  121  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"chapter  171 — ^jtmiEs;   trial  by  juby" 
"Sec. 

"1861.  Qualifications  of  Federal  Jurors. 
"1861a.  Racial  discrimination;  transmittal  of 
annual  reports;  proceedings  to  In- 
stitute new  Jury  selection  proce- 
dure; Jury  selection  procedure  to  be 
established  ujxjn  finding  of  racial 
discrimination. 
"1862.  Exemptions. 

"1863.  Exclusion  or  excuse  from  service. 
"1864.  Manner    of    drawing;    jury    commis- 
sioners and  their  compensation. 
"1865.  Apportionment  within  district;  addi- 
tional Jury  commissioners. 
"1866.  Special   petit   Juries;    talesmen  from 

bystanders. 
"1867.  Summoning  Jurors. 
"1868.  Disqualification  of  marshal  or  deputy. 
"1869.  Frequency  of  service. 
"1870.  ChsUlenges. 
"1871.  Fees. 

"1872.  Issues  of  fact  In  Supreme  Court. 
"1873.  Admiralty  and  maritime  cases. 
"1874.  Actions  on  bonds  and  specialties." 

Sec  102.  Section  1861  of  chapter  121  of 
tlUe  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 
"8  1861.  Qualifications  of  Federal  Jurors. 

"(a)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
who  has  resided  for  a  period  of  one  year 
within  the  Judicial  district  Is  qualified  to 
serve  as  a  g^and  or  petit  Juror  unless — 
"(1)  He  has  been  convicted  In  a  State 
or  Federal  court  of  record  of  a  crime  punish- 
able by  Imprisonment  for  more  than  one 
year  and  his  civil  righte  have  not  been 
restored  by  pardon  or  amnesty. 

"(2)  He  Is  unable  to  read,  write,  speak, 
and   understand  the   English   language. 

"(3)  He  Is  Incapable,  by  reason  of  mental 
or  physical  infirmities  to  render  efficient  Jury 
service. 

"(b)  The  qualifications  listed  in  subsec* 
tion  (a)  of  this  section  are  minimum  quali- 
fications only,  and  other  standards  designed 
to  select  jurors  of  high  intelligence,  capacity 
and  commonsense  may  be  employed  upon 
direction  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  no  citizen 
shall  be  excluded  from  service  as  grand  or 
petit  Juror  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  national  origin,  or  economic 
status." 

Sec.  103.  Chapter  121  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  section  1861  and  preceding  section 
1862,  section  1861a  which  shall  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"S  1861a.  Racial  Discrimination;  transmittal 
of   annual   reporte;    proceedings 
to  Institute  new  Jury  selection 
procedure;    Jury   selection   pro- 
ced\ire  to  be  established   upon 
finding  of  racial  discrimination. 
"(1)  Within  a  year  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  and  on  the  same  date  an- 
nually thereafter,  the  clerk  of  each  district 
court  of  the  United  States  shall  compile  a 
report  Indicating  the  number  of  persons  of 
each  race  or  color  summoned  for  Jury  serv- 
ice in  the  dlsrtirict  and  each  division  thereof 
for  the  Immediately  preceding  year.     Such 
report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Attorney 
General. 


"(2)  At  any  time  within  the  year  follow- 
ing the  transmittal  of  two  consecutive  an- 
nual reports,  or  within  the  year  after  the 
date  on  which  the  second  of  such  reporte 
was  due,  the  Attorney  General  may  Institute 
a  proceeding  In  the  district  court  to  establish 
a  new  procedure  for  the  selection  of  Jurors 
In  that  district  or  axiy  division  thereof. 

"(3)   If,  on  the  basis  of  the  Information 
contained  In  the  reporte  required  under  sub- 
section (1)   of  this  section  or  any  other  In- 
formation. It  Is  established  In  a  proceeding 
Instituted  under  subsection  (2)   of  this  sec- 
tion that   during   the  immediately  preced- 
ing two  years  the  percentage  of  members  of 
a  particular  race  among  those  persons  sum- 
moned for  Jury  service  Is  less  than  50  per 
centum   of   the   percentage   of   members   of 
that  race  among  the  population  of  the  dis- 
trict or  division  above  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
the  court  shall  order  the  Implementation  of 
the  system  of  Jury  selection  provided  In  sub- 
sections   (8)    through    (16)    of  this  section 
for  a  period  of  two  years.    If  It  Is  established 
in  a  proceeding  Instituted  under  EUt>sectlon 
(2)    of   this   section   that   the   clerk   of   the 
court  has  failed  to  file  a  report  required  under 
subsection  (1),  the  clerk  shall  be  summoned 
to  appear  and  to  explain  his  failure  to  file 
the  report  and  present  to  the  court  Infor- 
mation sufficient  to  establish  that  the  Juries 
In   the  district  or  division  represent  a  fair 
cross-section  of  the  population  of  the  district 
or  division  and  that  no  racial  group  has  been 
materially  underrepresented.    If  the  clerk  Is 
unable  to  present  Information  sufficient  to 
establish  these  facte,  the  court  shall  order 
the  Implementation  of  the   system  of   jury 
selection  provided  In  subsections  (8)  through 
(16)  of  this  section  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
"(4)   If,  In  any  civil  or  criminal  case.  It  la 
established  that  the  system  of  jury  selection 
In  any  judicial  district  of  the  United  States 
or  any  division  thereof  has  operated  to  ex- 
clude Individuals  from  Jury  service  because 
of  their  race  or  color,  the  court  shall  order 
the  Implementation  of  the  system  of  Jury 
selection  provided  In  subsections  (8)  through 
(16)  of  this  section  for  two  years. 

"(6)  Any  citizen  of  the  district  or  division 
may  Institute  a  proceeding  In  the  district 
court  to  establish  a  new  procedure  for  the 
selection  of  Jurors  In  that  district  or  division. 
If  in  such  a  proceeding  It  Is  established  that 
the  system  of  Jury  selection  In  the  district 
or  division  has  been  operated  for  the  pur- 
pose or  with  the  effect  of  excluding  individ- 
uals from  Jury  service  because  of  their  race 
or  color,  the  court  shall  order  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  syst^n  of  Jury  selection 
provided  In  subsections  (8)  through  (16)  of 
this  section  for  two  years. 

"  (6)  After  the  system  of  Jury  selection  pro- 
vided In  subsections  (8)  through  (16)  of  this 
section  has  been  In  operation  In  any  district 
or  division  for  two  years,  the  district  court 
may  replace  it  with  any  other  system  of 
selection.  For  the  period  of  six  years  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  however,  the  Attorney 
General  may  Institute  a  proceeding  in  the 
district  court  to  relnstltute  the  system  of 
selection  provided  in  subsections  (8)  through 
(16)  of  this  section  on  the  grounds  either 
that  an  annual  report  for  the  preceding  year 
has  not  been  filed  or  that  a  filed  report  dis- 
closes a  failure  to  meet  during  the  preceding 
year  the  percentage  standard  of  subsection 
(3)  of  this  section. 

"(7)  Any  order  of  the  court  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  appealable  to  the  court 
of  appeals. 
"(8)  Jury  commission 
"(a)  There  shall  be  a  Jury  commission  for 
each  district  court  of  the  United  States  com- 
posed of  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  a  citizen 
appointed  by  the  court  as  a  Jury  commis- 
sioner, and  one  or  more  citizens  appointed 
by  the  court  as  Jury  commissioners;  except 
that  the  court  may  establish  a  separate  Jury 
commission  for  one  or  more  divisions  of  the 
Judicial  district  by  app>ointing  one  or  more 
citizens  as  jury  commissioners  to  serve  with 
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the  clerk  of  such  division  or  divisions.  In 
no  event  shall  more  than  one-haU  ol  the 
jury  commissioners  so  appointed  to  any  Jury 
commission  belong  to  the  same  political  party 
as  the  clerk  serving  with  them  on  such  Jury 
commission.  Each  jury  commissioner  shall 
during  his  tenure  In  office  reside  In  the  judi- 
cial district  or  division  for  which  appointed, 
and  shall  receive  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $50  per  day  for  each  day  neces- 
sarily employed  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  him  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties.  • 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties,  the 
Jury  commission  shall  act  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district. 
"  ( 9 )  Master  Jury  wheel, 
"(a)  Each  jury  commission  shall  main- 
tain a  master  Jury  wheel  and  shall  place  in 
the  master  wheel  names  selected  at  random 
from  the  voter  registration  lists  of  persons 
rasidlng  in  the  judicial  district  or  division 
It  serves:  Provided.  That  the  Judicial  coun- 
cil of  the  circuit,  with  such  advice  as  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  district  may  offer,  shall 
prescribe  some  other  source  or  sources  of 
names  for  the  master  wheel  In  addition  to 
the  voter  registration  lists  where  necessary. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  council,  to  protect 
the  rights  secured  by  section  1861(c)  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  Tiie  Jury  commissioner  shall  place 
In  the  master  Jury  wheel  the  names  of  at 
least  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  listed  on  the  voter  regis- 
tration lists  for  the  district  or  division  (or. 
If  sources  in  addition  to  voter  registration 
lists  have  been  prescribed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  at  least  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  persons  of 
voting  age  residing  In  the  district  or  division 
according  to  the  most  recent  decennial  cen- 
sus) :  Provided,  That  In  no  event  shall  the 
jury  commission  place  in  the  master  wheel 
the  names  of  fewer  than  one  thousand  per- 
sons. 

"(c)  The  master  Jury  wheel  shall  contain 
names  of  persons  residing  In  each  of  the 
counties,  parishes,  or  similar  political  sub- 
divlBlons  within  the  judicial  district  or  divi- 
sion. 

"(d)  The  chief  judge  of  the  district  shall 
prescribe,  by  rule,  definite  and  certain  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  by  the  Jury  com- 
mission in  making  the  random  selection  of 
names  required  by  subsections  (9)  (a),  (9) 
(b),  and  (9)  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  State,  local,  and  Federal  officials  hav- 
ing custody,  possession,  or  control  of  voter 
registration  lists  or  other  appropriate  records 
shall  make  such  lists  and  records  available 
to  the  jury  commission  for  inspection,  re- 
production, and  copying  at  all  reasonable 
times  as  the  commission  may  deem  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  the  performance  of  its 
duties  under  this  title.  The  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  upon  application  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  compel  compliance 
with  this  subsection  by  appropriate  process. 
"(f)  The  Jury  commission  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section,  ( 1 )  from  time  to  time, 
as  necessary,  place  additional  names  in  the 
master  wheel  and  (2)  not  later  than  July  1 
of  each  odd-numbered  year  empty  and  refill 
the  master  wheel. 

"(10)  Drawing  of  names  from  the  master 
Jury  wheel. 

"(a)  Prom  time  to  time  as  necessary  the 
jury  commission  shall  publicly  draw  from 
the  master  Jury  wheel  the  names  of  as  many 
persons  as  may  be  required  for  jury  service, 
prepare  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names 
drawn,  which  list  shall  not  be  disclosed  to 
any  person  except  pursuant  to  subsections 
(12)  and  (13),  of  this  section  and  summon 
by  certified  mail  the  persons  whose  names 
are  drawn.  Each  person  whose  name  is 
drawn,  unless  he  claims  exemption  from  jury 


service  pursuant  to  sul^sectlon  (16)  of  this 
section  and  subsection  (10)  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  appear  before  the  clerk  and  fill 
out  a  juror  qualification  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts.  Such  person  shall 
receive  those  fees  and  travel  allowances  pro- 
vided in  section  1871,  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  The  form  shall  elicit  his  name,  ad- 
dress, age,  sex  (education,  race,  occupation, 
length  of  residence  within  the  judicial  dis- 
trict, prior  Jury  service,  and  citizenship  and 
whether  he  has  any  piiyslcal  or  mental  in- 
firmity impairing  his  capacity  to  serve  as  a 
juror.  Is  able  to  read,  write,  speak,  and  un- 
derstand the  English  language,  and  has  been 
convicted  in  any  State  or  Federal  court  of 
record  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  more  than  one  year  and  has  not  had 
his  civil  rights  restored  by  pardon  or  am- 
nesty, and  has  a  charge  pending  against  him 
for  the  commission  of  such  a  crime.  The 
clerk  shall  examine  the  form  to  determine 
whether  it  is  filled  out  completely  and  re- 
sponslvely  and  shall  call  any  omissions  or 
apparent  errors  to  the  attrntion  of  such  per- 
son who  shall  make  sucb  corrections  or  addi- 
tions as  may  be  necessary.  If  any  person 
summoned  is  unable  to  fill  out  the  form,  the 
clerk  Ehall  do  it  for  him  and  indicate  on  the 
form  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so  and  the 
reason  therefor:  Provided,  That  in  any  dis- 
trict or  division  where  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Judicial 
council  of  the  circuit  determines  that  the 
requirement  of  a  personal  app<'ai!ince  bpfore 
the  clerk  to  fill  out  a  juror  qualification  form 
would  entail  undue  hardship  or  undue  in- 
convenience for  persons  whose  names  are 
drawn  from  the  master  wheel,  the  clerk  shall 
mail  to  every  person  whose  name  is  drawn 
from  the  master  jury  wbeel  a  juror  qualifica- 
tion form  with  instructions  to  fill  out  and 
return  the  form  duly  signed  to  the  clerk 
by  mail  within  ten  days.  Any  person  who 
fails  to  return  a  Juror  qualification  form  as 
Instructed  shall  be  summoned  by  the  clerk 
forthwith  to  appear  before  the  clerk  to  fill 
out  a  juror  qualification  form:  Provided  fur- 
ther, that  any  person  who  returns  an  exe- 
cuted Juror  qualification  form  to  the  clerk 
by  mall  and  who  is  suUsequently  summoned 
for  Jury  servicu  may  be  required  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  fill  out  another  juror 
qualification  form. 

"(b)  Any  person  summoned  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  who  falls  to 
appear  as  directed  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
court  forthwith  to  appear  and  show  cause 
for  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  summons. 
Any  person  who  fails  to  appear  pursuant  to 
such  order  or  who  faila  to  show  good  cause 
for  noncompliance  with  the  summons  may 
be  fined  not  more  that  $100  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  tliree  days,  or  both :  Provided. 
That  any  person  summoned  (or  to  wliom  a 
Juror  qualification  form  has  been  mailed  by 
the  clerk  for  execution)  who  is  exempt  from 
Jury  service  pursuant  to  subsection  (16)  of 
this  section  may  state  the  basis  for  his  ex- 
emption in  the  space  provided  on  the  sum* 
mons  (or  Juror  qualification  form)  and  re- 
turn the  svmimons  (or  Juror  qualification 
form)  duly  signed  to  the  clerk  by  mall.  Any 
person  who  willfully  misrepresents  a  ma- 
terial fact  concerning  his  exemption  from 
jury  service  or  concerning  his  qualifications 
for  jury  service  on  a  summons  or  juror 
qualification  form  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing or  securing  service  as  a  juror  may  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  days,  or  both. 

"(11)   Qualifications  for  jury  service. 

"(a)  The  jury  commission  shall  deter- 
mine solely  on  the  basis  of  information  pro- 
vided on  the  juror  qualification  form  or  the 
rettirned  summons  whether  a  person  Is  qual- 
ified for  or  exempt  from  jiiry  service:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  determination  shall  be 
made  by  the  court  if  other  objective  evidence 
obtained  by  the  jury  commission  Indicates 


that  a  person  is  not  qualified  pursuant  to 
subparagraphs  (1),  (3),  or  (4)  of  subsection 
(b)  hereof.  The  Jury  commission  shall 
enter  such  determination  In  the  space  pro. 
vlded  on  the  juror  qualification  form  and 
the  alphabetical  list  of  names  drawn  from 
the  master  jury  wheel.  If  a  person  did  not 
appear  in  response  to  a  summons,  such  fact 
shall  be  noted  on  said  list.  Whenever  a  per- 
son is  determined  to  be  not  qualified  for 
jury  service,  the  jury  commission  shall  note 
on  the  space  provided  on  the  Juror  qualifica- 
tion form  the  specific  ground  of  disquallfl. 
cation. 

"(b)  In  making  such  determination  the 
jury  commission  or  the  court  shall  deem 
any  person  qualified  to  serve  on  grand  and 
petit  Juries  in  the  district  court  unless  he— 
"(1)  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
twenty-one  years  old  who  has  resided  for  a 
period  of  one  year  within  the  Judicial  dis- 
trlct; 

"(2)  Is  unable  to  read,  write,  speak,  and 
understand  the  English  language; 

"(3)  is  incapable,  by  reason  of  mental  or 
physical  Infirmity,  to  render  efficient  jury 
service:  or 

"(4)  has  a  charge  pending  against  him  for 
the  commission  of,  or  has  been  convicted  In 
a  State  or  Federal  court  of  record  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year  and  his  civil  rights  have  not  been 
restored  by  pardon  or  amnesty. 

"(c)  The  jury  commission  shall  maintain 
a  qualified  juror  wheel  and  shall  place  in 
such  wheel  names  of  persons  determined  to 
be  qualified  as  jurors.  From  time  to  time, 
the  Jury  commission  shall  publicly  draw 
from  the  qualified  juror  wlieel  such  number 
of  names  of  persons  as  may  be  required  for 
assignment  to  grand  and  petit  Jury  panels. 
The  Jury  commission  or  the  clerk  shall  pre- 
pare a  separate  list  of  names  of  persons  as- 
signed to  each  grand  and  petit  jury  panel. 

"(d)  When  the  court  orders  a  grand  or 
petit  Jury  to  be  drawn  the  clerk  shall  Issue 
sununons  for  the  required  number  of  Jurors 
and  deliver  them  to  the  marshal  for  service. 
"Each  person  drawn  for  jury  service  may 
be  served  personally  or  by  registered  or  cer- 
tified mail  addressed  to  such  person  at  his 
usual  residence  or  business  address. 

"Such  service  shall  be  made  by  the  marshal 
who  shall  attach  to  his  return  the  ad- 
dressee's receipt  for  the  registered  or  certified 
summons,  where  service  is  made  by  mail. 

"(12)  Challenging  compliance  with  selec- 
tion procedures. 

"(a)  In  criminal  cases,  before  the  petit 
Jury  is  empaneled  and  sworn,  the  defendant 
may  move  to  dismiss  the  indictment  or  stay 
the  proceedings  against  him  on  the  ground 
of  substantial  failure  to  comply  with  sub- 
sections (9),  (10),  or  (11)  of  this  section. 
The  defendant  shall  be  entitled  to  present 
in  support  of  such  motion  the  testimony  of 
the  jury  commission  together  with  other  evi- 
dence and,  where  there  Is  evidence  that  there 
has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with  subsec- 
tions (9),  (10),  or  (11)  of  this  section,  any 
relevant  records  and  papers  used  by  the  jury 
commission  in  the  performance  of  Its  duties 
which  are  not  public  or  otherwise  available. 
If  the  court  determines  that  there  has  been 
a  substantial  failure  to  comply  with  sub- 
sections (9),  (10),  or  (11)  of  this  section, 
the  court  shall  dismiss  the  indictment  or 
stay  the  proceedings  pending  the  selection  of 
a  petit  jury  in  conformity  with  this  title. 

"(b)  In  criminal  cases,  before  the  petit 
Jury  is  empaneled  and  sworn,  the  Attorney 
General  may  move  to  stay  the  proceedings 
on  the  ground  of  substantial  failure  to  com- 
ply with  subsections  (9),  (10),  or  (11)  of 
this  section.  The  Attorney  General  shall  be 
entitled  to  present  in  support  of  such  mo- 
tion the  testimony  of  the  jury  commission 
together  with  other  evidence  and,  where 
there  is  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  subsections  (9),  (10)  or 
(11)  of  this  section,  any  relevant  records  and 
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papers  used  by  the  Jury  commission  In  the 
performance  of  its  duties  which  are  not  pub- 
lic or  otherwise  available.  If  the  court  de- 
termines that  there  has  been  a  substantial 
failure  to  comply  with  subsections  (9),  (10) 
or  (11)  or  this  section,  the  court  shall  stay 
the  proceedings  pending  the  selection  of  a 
petit  jury  in  conformity  with  this  title. 

"(c)  In  civil  cases,  before  the  Jury  Is  em- 
paneled and  sworn,  any  party  may  move  to 
stay  the  proceedings  on  the  ground  of  sub- 
stantial failure  to  comply  with  subsections 
(9).  (10),  or  (11)  of  this  section.  The  mov- 
ing party  shall  be  entitled  to  present  in  sup- 
port of  such  motion  the  testimony  of  the  jury 
commission  together  with  other  evidence 
and,  where  there  is  evidence  that  there  has 
been  a  failure  to  comply  with  subsections 
(9),  (10)  or  (11)  of  this  section,  any  relevant 
records  and  papers  used  by  the  Jury  com- 
mission in  the  performance  of  its  duties 
which  are  not  public  or  otherwise  available. 
If  the  court  determines  that  there  has  been  a 
substantial  failure  to  comply  with  subsec- 
tions (9),  (10)  or  (11)  of  this  section,  the 
court  shall  stay  the  proceedings  pending 
the  selection  of  a  Jury  in  conformity  with 
this  title. 

"(d)  The  procedures  prescribed  by  this 
section  shall  be  the  exclusive  means  by  which 
a  person  accused  of  a  Federal  crime  or  a 
party  in  a  civil  case  may  challenge  any  Jury 
in  his  case  on  the  ground  that  such  Jury  was 
not  selected  in  conformity  with  subsections 
(9),  (10)  or  (11)  of  this  section.  Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  preclude  any  person  or 
the  United  States  from  pursuing  any  other 
remedy,  civil  or  criminal,  which  may  be  avail- 
able for  the  vindication  or  enforcement  of 
any  law  prohibiting  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religrion,  sex,  national 
origin,  or  economic  status  in  the  selection  of 
persons  for  service  on  grand  or  petit  Juries. 

"(c)  The  contents  of  any  records  or  papers 
produced  pursuant  to  subsections  (12)  (a), 
(12)  (b),  or  (12)  (c)  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  disclosed,  except  as  may  be  necessary  In 
tlie  preparation  or  presentation  of  the  case, 
until  after  the  master  Jury  wheel  has  been 
emptied  and  refilled  piu^uant  to  subsection 
(9)  (f )  of  this  section  and  all  persons  selected 
to  serve  as  jurors  before  the  master  wheel  was 
emptied  have  completed  such  service:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  parties  in  a  case  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  inspect,  reproduce  and  copy  such 
records  or  papers  at  all  reasonable  times 
during  the  pendency  of  the  case.  Any  per- 
son who  discloses  the  contents  of  any  record 
or  paper  In  violation  of  this  subsection  may 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"After  the  master  jury  wheel  is  emptied 
and  refilled  piu-suant  to  subsection  (9)  (f)  of 
this  section,  and  after  all  persons  selected 
to  serve  as  Jurors  before  the  master  wheel 
was  emptied  have  completed  such  service,  all 
of  the  records  and  papers  compiled  and  main- 
tained by  the  Jury  commission  before  the 
master  wheel  was  emptied  shall  be  preserved 
by  the  commission  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk 
for  four  years  or  for  such  longer  period  as 
may  be  ordered  by  a  court  and  shall  be 
available  for  public  Inspection. 

"(14)  Exclusion  from  Jury  service. 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (16) 
of  this  section,  no  person  or  class  of  persons 
shall  be  excluded,  excused  or  exempt  from 
service  as  jurors:  Provided,  that  any  person 
summoned  for  jury  service  may  be  (1)  ex- 
cused by  the  court  for  not  more  than  two 
years  at  a  time  upon  a  showing  of  undue 
hardship  or  extreme  Inconvenience  or  (2) 
excluded  by  the  court  upon  a  finding  that 
such  person  may  be  unable  to  render  Im- 
partial Jury  service  or  that  his  service  as  a 
juror  would  disrupt  the  proceedings,  or  (3) 
excluded  upon  peremptory  challenge  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  or  (4)  excluded  upon  a  chal- 
lenge by  any  party  or  sua  sponte  and  a  sub- 
sequent determination  by  the  court  that  such 
person  Is  unable  to  fill  out  the  juror  qualifi- 
cation form  or  Is  otherwise  not  qualified  for 


Jury  service  pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (1), 
(3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (11)  (b)  of  section 
1861a.  Whenever  a  person  is  excused  or  ex- 
cluded from  jury  service,  the  jury  commis- 
sion shall  note  in  the  space  provided  on  his 
juror  qualification  form  the  specific  ground 
of  excuse  or  excltislon. 

"(b)  In  any  two-year  period,  no  person 
shall  be  required  to  (1)  serve  as  a  petit 
juror  for  more  than  thirty  calendar  days, 
except  when  necessary  to  complete  service 
in  a  particular  case,  or  (2)  serve  on  more 
than  one  grand  Jury,  or  (3)  serve  as  both  a 
grand  and  petit  Juror. 

"(15)   Definitions. 

"For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(a)  'clerk'  and  'clerk  of  the  court'  shall 
mean  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  district 
court  or  any  deputy  clerk. 

"(b)  'voter  registration  lists'  shall  mean 
the  official  records  maintained  by  State  or 
local  election  officials  of  persons  registered 
to  vote  in  the  most  recent  general  election 
for  candidates  for  Federal  office  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  State  which  does  not  require  regis- 
tration as  a  prerequisite  to  voting,  such  other 
official  lists  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  in 
such  election.  The  term  shall  also  include 
the  list  of  eligible  voters  maintained  by  any 
Federal  examiner  pursuant  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  where  the  names  on  such 
list  have  not  been  Included  on  the  lists  main- 
tained by  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
officials. 

"(c)  'division'  shall  mean  one  or  more 
divisions  of  a  judicial  district  established  by 
statute,  and,  in  Judicial  districts  where  no 
divisions  are  established  by  statute,  shall 
mean  such  counties,  parishes,  or  similar 
political  subdivisions  surrounding  the  places 
where  court  is  held  as  the  chief  judge  of 
the  district  shall  determine. 

"(d)  'district  court  of  the  United  States', 
'district  court,*  and  'court'  shall  mean  courts 
constituted  under  chapter  5  of  title  28,  and 
sections  1424  and  1611  of  title  48,  United 
States  Code:  Provided.  That  for  purposes  of 
this  section  these  terms  shall  Include  the 
District  of  Columbia  Coiu-t  of  General  Ses- 
sions and  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

"(16)  Exemptions. 

"(a)  The  following  persons  shall  be  exempt 
from  jury  service: 

"(1)  Members  in  active  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  fire  or  police  depart- 
ments of  any  State,  district,  territory,  pos- 
session, or  subdivision  thereof. 

"(3)  Public  officers  in  the  executive,  leg- 
islative or  judicial  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  dis- 
trict, territory,  possession,  or  subdivision 
thereof  who  are  actively  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties. 

"(b)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  district  may, 
by  fule,  exempt  other  occupational  classes 
of  persons  from  Jury  service  based  on  a 
finding  that — 

"(1)  jury  service  would  entail  extreme 
Inconvenience  for  such  class  of  persons;  and 

"(2)  requiring  such  persons  to  jierform 
Jury  service  may  adversely  affect  the  public 
Interest;  and 

"(3)  exemption  of  such  persons  from  jury 
service  would  not  be  Inconsistent  with  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  1861  of  this  title." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  without 
committing  myself  to  the  support  of  any 
one  of  the  Senator's  five  proposals,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  the  course  of 
action  which  he  is  taking  In  connection 
with  our  jury  system  In  the  Federal 
courts. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  wise  to  divorce 
this  question  entirely  from  the  question 
of  civil  rights.  By  so  doing,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  In  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery of  the  Judiciary  Committee  can 


study  the  proposals  in  an  atmosphere  of 
calm,  uninfluenced  by  the  emotion  which 
ordinarily  characterizes  the  considera- 
tion or  lack  of  consideration  of  so-called 
civil  rights  proposals. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  jury  system. 
I  believe  in  the  system,  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  affords  the  great  body  of  our 
citizens  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  most  sacred  obligation  of  Govern- 
ment— ^that  of  administering  justice. 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  concept  that  the  composite 
judgment  of  12  men,  drawn  from  all 
the  ranks  in  our  society,  is  much  more 
accurate  than  the  judgment  of  one  man 
acting  as  a  judge,  however  learned  in  the 
law  he  may  be.  I  have  been  much  dis- 
tressed, as  a  believer  in  the  jury  system, 
by  the  frequency  with  which  Congress, 
in  recent  years,  has  circumvented  the 
fundamental  principle  of  trial  by  jury  by 
expanding  the  equity  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  As  Senators  know,  a  Federal 
court  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity  is  a 
court  in  which  no  right  of  trial  by  jury 
exists. 

The  Founding  Fathers  held  the  system 
of  trial  by  jury  in  such  high  veneration 
that  they  placed  in  the  Constitution  one 
provision  requiring  indictment  by  a  grand 
jury  as  a  condition  precedent  to  putting 
any  man  on  trial  for  a  capital  or  other- 
wise infamous  crime,  two  provisions  se- 
curing the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  crim- 
inal cases,  and  one  provision  relating  to 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  In  civil  cases. 

I  pledge  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ju- 
dicial Machinery  my  full  cooperation,  as 
a  member  of  that  subcommittee,  in  giv- 
ing consideration  to  these  proposals.  I 
shall  insist  at  all  times,  however,  that  we 
build  on  the  sound  structure  which  has 
been  laid  in  times  past  for  the  composi- 
tion of  Federal  juries;  namely,  that  while 
the  jurors  should  be  drawn  from  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society,  they  should  be 
drawn  from  that  portion  of  each  seg- 
ment which  will  make  it  certain  that  we 
have  men  of  the  highest  character,  the 
highest  intelligence,  and  the  highest  ded- 
ication to  public  duty  to  serve  as  Jurors. 

It  is  Just  as  important  to  have  Intel- 
ligent jurors  in  our  Federal  courts  as  it  is 
to  have  intelligent  judges. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  caveat.  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  the  ends  of  justice  are  not 
served  unless  jurors  have  not  only  intel- 
ligence but  also  enough  integrity  to 
render  fair  and  just  verdicts. 


TRANSFER  FROM  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  JAIL  OF  HABEAS  COR- 
PUS PETmONERS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  late  in 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress  I 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  permit  the 
Attorney  General  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative to  transfer  an  inmate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  jail  to  any  other 
institution  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  Director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Corrections, 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  either 
the  inmate's  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  or  his  appeal  from  a  denial  of  the 
writ.    After  hearings,  that  bill,  S.  3404, 
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was  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee — Report  No.  1503 — 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  it  was 
referred  to  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. There  was  not,  however,  sufficient 
time  left  in  the  session  for  the  bill's  con- 
sideration by  the  House,  and  it  was  still 
pending  in  committee  at  adjournment. 

The  bill  was  prompted  by  the  severely 
overcrowded  conditions  plaguing  the  Etts- 
trlct  of  Columbia  jail.  While  the  state 
of  the  law  is  not  entirely  clear.  It  appears 
that  an  Inmate  at  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Jail  must  be  kept  there  pending  a 
hearing  on  his  habeas  corpus  petition,  or 
pending  his  appeal  from  a  denial  of  the 
writ,  rather  than  transferred  to  other  in- 
stitutions physically  located  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia  but  equally  imder 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions. It  was  apparent  that  many  in- 
mates, who  for  some  reason  wanted  to 
remain  at  the  District  of  Columbia  jail, 
were  filing  frivolous  writs  simply  in  order 
to  prevent  being  transferred  to  these 
other  institutions. 

It  also  seemed  clear  that  authorizing 
the  transfer  of  an  Inmate  under  these 
circumstances  would  not  work  an  undue 
hardship  upon  him.  The  legislation  had 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions, and  the  Honorable  EdwEird  M.  Cur- 
ran,  now  chief  judge  of  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Though  the  problem  of  overcrowding 
at  the  District  of  Columbia  jail  has  been 
somewhat  alleviated,  in  principle  the 
need  for  the  bill  still  exists,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Corrections, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, should  be  given  the  flexibility  in 
deciding  where  to  keep  inmates  that  the 
measure  would  allow.  Consequently,  I 
once  again  join  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  in  introducing,  for  appropriate 
reference,  the  bill,  with  the  hope  that  it 
will  receive  the  speedy  consideration  and 
approval  of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  388)  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  transfer  an  Irunate  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  jail  to  any  other 
institution  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  Director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Corrections 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  a  peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  with  re- 
spect to  such  inmate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Tydinos  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Brev.'ster)  .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   

STAFFING  OF  MENTAL  RETARDA- 
TION FACIUTIES 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  ProutyI,  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
Amendments  of  1967  to  provide  Federal 
aid  for  the  staflBng  of  community  men- 
tal retardation  facilities. 

This  bill  provides  Federal  matching 
grants  up  to  75  percent  for  staffing  and 
oiieratlons  of  public  and  nonprofit  pri- 


vate mental  retardation  facilities.  Thus, 
this  proposal  would  extend  to  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded  the  same  kind 
of  Federal  assistance  that  was  author- 
ized by  the  89th  Congress  to  meet  initial 
stafBng  costs  at  community  mental 
health  centers  and  at  sheltered  work- 
shops and  rehabilitation  facilities.  After 
June  30,  1968,  preference  would  be  given 
to  new  or  expanded  services  part  of  the 
cost  of  which  Is  paid  by  State  or  local 
public  funds. 

The  bill  also  amends  present  law  to 
include  the  cost  of  acquiring  sites  as 
part  of  construction  costs  for  community 
mental  health  centers  and  mental  re- 
tardation facilities. 

This  measure  is  similar  to  the  amend- 
ment I  sponsored  which  was  included  in 
S.  3008,  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
October  3,  1966,  but  unfortunately  this 
provision  was  deleted  by  the  House  be- 
fore the  bill  was  sent  to  the  President  for 
signature  into  law.  It  has  had  the  sup- 
port of  both  the  National  Association 
for  Retarded  Children  and  the  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children,  the  principal 
organizations  in  this  field. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $7  million  for  fiscal  year  1968,  $12 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969,  and  $15  mil- 
lion for  each  of  fUcal  years  1970  and 
1971.  These  Federal  fimds  must  be  used 
to  supplement  the  level  of  State  and  lo- 
cal expenditures  for  mental  retardation 
facility  operations. 

This  measure  Is,  In  effect,  an  invest- 
ment in  rehabilitation.  Mentally  re- 
tarded children  can  be  educated  to  be 
useful  citizens,  in  many  cases  self-sup- 
porting, and  in  most  instances  to  be  free 
of  the  need  for  expensive  institutional 
care.  If  adequately  rehabilitated,  be- 
tween 75  percent  to  85  percent  of  the 
mentally  retarded  can  become  self-sup- 
porting, and  between  10  percent  and  20 
percent  can  become  partially  self-sup- 
porting ;  the  remainder  will  remain  com- 
pletely dependent. 

More  important — and  incapable  of 
measurement — is  the  efifect  this  reha- 
bilitation will  have  on  parents  and  fam- 
ily to  whom  the  necessity  for  institu- 
tionalization is  a  shattering  experience. 
And  the  meaning  to  the  retarded  them- 
selves also  cannot  be  measured  in  mon- 
ey— it  is  the  difference  between  being  a 
whole  human  per  sen  and  being  an  im- 
personal statistic  in  an  institution. 

Three  out  of  every  100  children  born 
are  destined  to  be  mentally  retarded. 
Mental  retardation  is  the  major  cause  of 
disability  among  the  young  adults,  aged 
21  to  35,  who  receive  assistance  under  the 
Federal  program  for  aid  to  the  perma- 
nent and  totally  disabled. 

While  communities  are  spending  more 
than  $650  million  annually  for  treat- 
ment, education,  and  training  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  these  services  fall 
short  of  the  need  for  special  training  and 
care  that  is  required.  They  require  the 
staflSng  assistance  provided  by  this  bill. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Faclhties  and 
Community  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963  would  be  further  amended  by  the 
measure  I  introduce  today  to  include  the 
cost  of  acquiring  sites  as  part  of  con- 
struction costs  for  mental  health  centers 
and  mental  retardation  facilities.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  original  act 


was  not  broad  enough  to  cover  critical 
situations,  especially  in  urban  areas 
where  land  is  expensive  and  often  dlffl. 
cult  to  obtain.  In  urban  areas,  this 
shortcoming  represents  a  serious  deter- 
rent  to  the  public  and  private  agendes 
desiring  to  provide  buildings  for  services. 
The  provision  to  correct  this  situation 
follows  the  pattern  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  adopt- 
ed  by  the  89th  Congress. 

While  recognizing  that  the  matching 
formula  In  the  present  law  is  Inadequate, 
I  have  refrained  from  Including  correc- 
tive language  in  my  bill  at  this  time. 
However,  when  this  90th  Congress  con- 
siders renewal  of  the  present  statute.  It 
is  my  intention  to  press  in  committee  tor 
reform  of  this  and  other  inequitable  allo- 
cation formulas.  Under  present  law,  the 
Federal  share  of  construction  projects 
varies  from  33  Va  to  66%  percent  among 
the  States.  Thus,  an  organization  or 
community  with  modest  resources  would 
receive  the  minimum  Federal  share  if 
located  in  a  high-Income  State  and,  con- 
versely, a  well-to-do  community  or  orga- 
nization would  receive  the  maximum 
Federal  contribution  if  located  in  a  low- 
Income  State.  This  obviously  is  unfair 
and  demands  correction. 

I  urge  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
well-being  and  rehabilitation  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  to  join  in  this  effort  to 
bring  to  these  imfortunates  the  care  and 
training  they  require  and  which,  all  too 
often,  overburdened  State,  local,  andl  pri- 
vate agencies  are  unable  to  provide. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  389)  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963  to  provide  grants  for  costs  of 
initiating  services  in  community  mental 
retardation  facilities,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Protjty), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 
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FIRE  ISLAND  COMMISSION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  with  respect  to 
Fire  Island,  as  Is  already  provided  for 
other  national  parks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  390)  to  amend  section  631, 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  appointment  of  a  U.S.  commissioner 
for  Fire  Island  National  Seashore  in  the 
State  of  New  York  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Eye  Institute  in  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  In  the  89th  Congress,  I  In- 
troduced the  first  bill  to  create  a  National 
Eye  Institute.  Later,  other  bills  were 
presented  to  accomplish  the  same  thing. 
I  realize  that  one  of  the  institutes  al- 


ready established  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health— the  Institute  of  Neu- 
rological Diseases  and  Blindness — is  de- 
voting part  of  its  time  and  resources  to 
research  on  diseases  of  the  eye.  How- 
ever, blindness  is  such  a  scourge  that  it 
deserves  an  institute  entirely  devoted  to 
searching  out  its  causes  and  their  cure. 
We  need  one  great  center  in  this  country 
whose  emphasis  and  scientific  persoimel 
are  directed  in  only  one  chaimel — to  the 
control  of  eye  defects,  eye  diseases,  and 
blindness. 

Even  though  we  consider  ourselves — ^in 
these  mld-1960's— as  living  in  an  era  of 
scientific  discovery  and  medical  achieve- 
ment, more  than  10  mUllon  people 
throughout  the  world  are  totally  blind. 
In  our  own  Nation,  more  than  1  million 
Americans  are  f imctlonally  blind — which 
means  that  they  cannot  read  a  news- 
paper, even  with  the  aid  of  the  best  lenses 
science  can  provide.  Many  others  are 
blind  in  one  eye,  or  have  other  serious 
eye  defects. 

I  feel  that  we  must  direct  a  massive  and 
unrelenting  drive  on  blindness,  and  that 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Eye  In- 
stitute at  the  greatest  research  center  In 
the  world  is  the  first  step  to  take  In  this 
drive. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  392)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute 
In  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


TWO  PROPOSALS  FOR  A  BETTER 
WAY  OP  LIFE  FOR  MEXICAN- 
AMERICANS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  Southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States— bordered  by  my  State  of  Texas 
on  the  east,  California  on  the  west,  and 
reaclilng  to  Colorado  In  the  north — there 
exists,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  a 
folklore  that  we  have  achieved  equality 
of  economic  opportunity,  that  everyone 
has  an  equal  chance  to  get  ahead. 

The  reality  lurking  imder  this  belief  Is 
that  for  a  group  of  3,465,000  persons,  12 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  South- 
western States,  equality  of  economic 
opporturilty  awaits  the  future.  It  Is  a 
myth,  and  not  a  reality,  today  for  the 
Mexican-Americans  of  the  Southwest. 

The  Spanish-speaking  people  of  the 
Southwest  at  one  time  greatly  outnum- 
bered the  English-speaking  people  in  the 
area.  By  1790  the  white  population  had 
reached  23,000  and  was  practically  all 
Spanish.  But  by  1848  all  the  land  in  the 
Southwest — except  for  a  strip  later  added 
by  the  Gadsden  Purchase — had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  and  the  one- 
time majority  of  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple became  a  minority  in  the  face  of  the 
influx  of  English  speaking  who  fiocked  to 
the  land. 

With  minority  status  came  economic 
disadvantage.  And  exploitation.  And 
discrimination.  But  throughout  all 
these  years  the  Mexican-American  peo- 
ple have  lived  their  lives  with  patience 
and  courage.  Equality  of  opportunity 
has  not  been  theirs,  yet  they  have  been 


good  citizens,  good  parents,  have  fought 
for  democracy  In  our  wars,  and  lived 
their  lives  as  best  they  could. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we 
can  no  longer  ignore  the  fact  that  12  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  the  Southwestern 
United  States  do  not  have  equal  access 
with  the  rest  of  the  population  to  eco- 
nomic advancement.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  do  something  about 
the  poor  schooling,  low  health  standards, 
job  discrimination,  and  the  many  other 
artificial  barriers  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  advancement  of  the  Mexican- 
American  people  along  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic equality. 

EDTTCATTON 

The  most  promising  area  for  progress 
is  in  the  field  of  education.  Here  Mexi- 
can-Americans have  been  the  victims  of 
the  cruelest  form  of  discrimination.  Lit- 
tle children,  many  of  whom  enter  school 
knowing  no  English  and  speaking  only 
Spanish  are  denied  the  use  of  their  lan- 
guage. Spanish  is  forbidden  to  them, 
and  they  are  required  to  struggle  along 
as  best  they  can  in  English,  a  language 
understood  dimly  by  most  and  not  at  all 
by  many. 

Thus  the  Mexican-American  child  is 
wrongly  led  to  believe  from  his  first  day 
of  school  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  him,  because  of  his  language.  This 
misbelief  soon  spreads  to  the  image  he 
has  of  his  culture,  of  the  history  of  his 
people,  and  of  his  people  themselves. 
This  is  a  subtle  and  cruel  form  of  dis- 
crimination, because  it  Indelibly  imprints 
upon  the  consciousness  of  young  chil- 
dren an  attitude  which  they  will  carry 
with  them  all  the  days  of  their  lives. 

Its  effects  can  be  perceived  by  looking 
at  the  dropout  rates  among  Mexican- 
American  children.  A  recent  study  of 
census  data  conducted  by  the  Welfare 
Administration  concludes  that — 

In  education,  as  measured  In  median  num- 
ber of  years  completed  by  the  adult  popu- 
lation, the  Spanish-American  ranks  as  low  as. 
or  below,  any  other  ethnic  group  Identified 
and  tabulated  by  the  Census  except  the 
American  Indian  woman. 

Among  adults  25  and  over,  Mexican- 
Americans  in  1960  had  an  average  of  7.1 
years  of  schooling  as  compared  to  the 
12.1  years  for  Anglos,  and  9  for  non- 
whites.  The  gap  between  Anglos  and 
Mexican- Americans  is  5  years  or  41  per- 
cent. 

It  can  be  said,  however,  that  things 
are  getting  a  little  better.  Some  educa- 
tors have  become  aware  of  the  harm  done 
to  Spanish-speaking  children  by  forbid- 
ding them  the  use  of  Spanish  and  as  a 
result  some  schools  are  experimenting 
with  new  and  Imaginative  ways  of  edu- 
cating Spanish-speaking  children  in  a 
predominantly  English-speaking  society. 

Last  October  the  National  Education 
Association  held  a  very  informative  2-day 
symposium  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Spanish-Speaking  Child  in  the  Schools 
of  the  Southwest." 

Some  of  this  improvement  shows  up  in 
the  statistics  for  a  younger  generation  of 
Spanish-speaking  students.  For  thr  age 
group  14  to  24,  Mexican  Americans  have 
completed  9.2  years  of  school  on  the  aver- 
age, compared  to  11.3  for  Anglos  and 
10.6  for  nonwhites.  This  Is  still  a  very 
large  gap  of  2.1  years  or  19  percent. 


The  psychological  damage  suffered 
vmder  a  discriminatory  educational  sys- 
tem shows  up  in  test  scores. 

The  relatively  low  average  achievement  of 
many  groups  of  Spanish-speaking  chUdren 
on  commonly  used  tests  of  InteUlgence  and 
achievement  Is  precisely  what  one  would  ex- 
pect— 

Writes  Hershel  T.  Manuel,  a  leading 
authority  on  the  education  of  Spanish- 
speaking  children  of  the  Southwest. 

More  of  the  Spanlah-Bpeaklng  chUdren 
than  of  the  English-speaking  children  come 
from  "culture-dlsadvantaged"  homes,  zaan 
of  them  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  school  when  they  enroll, 
more  of  them  miist  continue  their  education 
In  a  language  different  from  their  home  lan- 
g^a^e,  more  of  them  lack  a  bsujkground  of 
experience  and  Incentive  favoring  high  edu- 
cational achievement.  Lack  of  comparable 
opportunity  Is  a  sufBclent  reason  for  their 
lower  average  scores  on  tests.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  basic  learning  cf^acity. 

BILINGtrAL    AMERICAN    iXTJCATION    ACT 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  action  Is 
upon  us.  I  am  Introducing  today  the 
Bilingual  American  Education  Act.  Its 
declaration  of  policy  reads  as  follows: 

In  recognition  of  the  special  educational 
needs  of  the  large  numbers  of  students  In 
the  United  States  whose  mother  tongue  Is 
Spanish  and  to  whom  English  Is  a  foreign 
language,  Ckjngress  hereby  declares  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  develop  and  carry  out  new  and  Imag- 
inative elementary  and  secondary  school  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  these  fecial  educa- 
tional needs. 

In  addition  to  Mexican  American  stu- 
dents, those  of  Puerto  Rican  descent 
would  be  eligible. 

Activities  such  as  bilingual  educational 
programs,  the  teaching  of  Spanish  as  the 
native  language,  the  teaching  of  English 
as  a  second  language,  programs  designed 
to  impart  to  Spanish-speaking  students  a 
knowledge  of  and  pride  in  their  ancestral 
culture  and  language,  efforts  to  attract 
and  retain  as  teachers  promising  individ- 
uals of  Mexican  or  Puerto  Rlcan  descent, 
efforts  to  establish  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  home,  and  other 
activities  which  meet  the  purposes  of 
the  bill,  could  be  carried  out. 

Of  all  the  programs  which  might  be 
conducted  under  the  bill,  perhaps  the 
most  important  are  those  involving  the 
use  of  the  Spanish  language: 

Among  Spanish -Americans  the  teaching  of 
the  Spanish  language  and  culture  to  pupils 
who  speak  but  do  not  read  the  language  may 
provide  a  basis  for  motivation  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  achievement  not  prevloTialy  ac- 
corded the  group — 

It  is  stated  In  a  document  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association. 

It  may  be  possible,  thus,  to  demonstrate 
the  employment  of  the  Spanish  language 
and  culture  as  leverage  for  educational  ad- 
justment and  achievement  rather  than  as  a 
defect  In  the  process  of  acclimation  to  an 
alien  cultixre. 

It  is  important  to  contrast  this  bill 
with  title  I  of  the  Elementary-Secondary 
Education  Act.  It  is  stated  in  the  Bi- 
lingual American  Education  Act  that  the 
programs  carried  out  imder  the  bill  shall 
be  of  "such  size,  scope,  and  design  as  will 
make  a  substantial  step  toward  achiev- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  act."   This  is  not 
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a  general  aid  bill  to  all  schools  with 
Mexican-American  students.    Rather  it 
is  a  biU  which  win  enable  many  schools 
to  make  the  large  expenditures  required 
to  substantially  revamp  their  courses. 
These  schools  will  be  able  to  experiment 
try  new  things,  blaze  new  trails,  and 
demonstrate  to  other  schools  what  might 
be  done.    Compared  to  the  minor  shot 
in  the  arm  which  most  schools  are  re- 
ceiving from  title  I  of  the  Elementary- 
Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Bihngual 
American  Education  Act  will  be  a  major 
transfusion     of     new     blood.     Schools 
which  are  selected  for  the  program  will 
receive  the  resources  they  need  to  do  a 
real  job.    And  I  hope  that  the  example 
they  set  will  influence  other  schools  to 
follow  their  lead. 

OTHER   PROVISIONS 
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other  provisions  of  the  bUl  include  the 
establishment  of  an  advisory  committee 
on  the  education  of  bilingual  children, 
amendment  of  the  title  VI  language  de- 
velopment program  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  language  centers  for 
the  training  of  teachers  of^bilingi^ 
children,  and  amendment  of  the  title  xi 
summer  institute  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  to  provide 
for  summer  institutes  for  teachers  of 
bilingual  chUdren. 

This  bUl  is  called  for  on  the  basis  ol 
justice  alone.  There  is,  however,  another 
compelling  reason  for  enacting  it.  In 
future  years  it  Is  certain  that  one  of  the 
great  testing  areas  for  American  f oreipi 
policy  will  be  right  here  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere, with  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
of  us  We  are  discovering  in  the  Far 
East  how  difficult  it  is  for  Americans  to 
understand  and  to  work  with  people  of 
substantially  different  cultural  back- 
grounds in  making  the  difficult  adjust- 
ment from  a  traditional  to  a  more  com- 
plex society. 

The  existence  within  our  own  borders 
of  a  sizable  group  of  people  who  speak 
the  same  language  and  share  many  of 
the  same  traditions  and  much  of  the  out- 
look of  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
has  considerabe  relevance  to  our  future 
Latin  American  foreign  poUcy.    If  Amer- 
ica stands  for  anything  it  is  for  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  have  something  of  rele- 
vance to  say  to  so  many  of  the  nations 
on  earth  precisely  because  we  are  made 
up  of  immigrants  from  those  nations. 
So  in  our  deaUngs  with  Latin  American 
nations,  how  much  more  sensible  it  would 
be  to  make  better  use  of  the  Americans 
who  speak  Spanish  as  a  native  language 
and  who  understand  from  within  the  out- 
look of  our  southern  neighbors.    We  have 
a  magnificent  opportunity  to  do  a  very 
sensible  thing— to  enable  naturally  bi- 
lingual children  to  grow  up  speaking 
both  good  Spanish  and  good  English,  and 
thereby  to  be  in  a  position  to  go  forth 
confidently  to  deal  with  the  world,  rather 
than  retreat  in  embarrassment  from  a 
world  which  speaks  a  language  which 
they  can  understand  only  imperfectly. 

THB  SOUTHWESTERN   HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 


itage  of  human  exploitation.    As  Ronnie 
Dugger  has  noted  in  the  Texas  Observer: 
The  Mexicans  In  America  have  done  the 
dirty  work  of  the  Southwest. 

I'm  still  appalled  by  some  of  the  things 
I  saw  out  there — 

Said  Bill  Crook,  former  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  war  on  poverty  and  now  head 
of  VISTA,  after  returning  from  a  tour  oi 
the  Big  Bend  country  of  Texas: 

The  way  of  life  enduBed  by  some  Mexican 
American  citizens  here  in  Texas  is  incred- 
Ible-fiomethlng  out  of  the  18th  century.  A 
separate  culture  and  different  la^S^^^ge  hM 
resulted  in  a  lack  of  communication  between 
the  Mexican-Americans  and  the  Anglo  com- 
munity  along  the  borde.  which  fosters  publ  c 
apathy  and  Indifference  to  the  plight  of  tms 
Xomy.     Texans  would  gag  on  their  food  if 

on  that  tour.  It's  shameful  and  stupid  that 
nearly  700.000  famiUes-29%  of  the  popula- 
Uon-should  be  hopelessly  locked  in  poverty 

in  this  prosperous  aAd  P-^°f  ff^^  ,n  the 
There  are  human  betags  existing  in  the 
border  towns  of  Texas  under  conditions  as 
fndescrlS  cruel  as  cun  be  found  anywhere 
n  the  worm  .  .  .  It  w«uld  ^e  criminal  for  a 
civilized  people  aware  of  such  misery  to  re 
remain  inactive — 


In  addition  to  the  problem  of  the  proper 
education  of  the  yoimg,  there  is  the  larger 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  the  her- 


Crooksaid.  .       .•      .„ 

So  that  we  do  noli  remain  mactive  in 
the  face  of  poverty  existing  amidst 
plenty,  I  am  introducing  today  the 
■'Southwestern  Human  Development  Act 
of  1967  "  The  bill  authorizes  $100  mil- 
Uon  to  be  used  for  programs  of  educa- 
tion, training,  health,  leadership^  citi- 
zenship, and  other  programs  designed  to 
assist  the  Mexican-Americans  of  the 
Southwestern  United  States  to  overcome 
the  special  barriers  they  encounter  so 
that  through  self-help  they  may  achieve 
equaUty  of  economic  opportumty  with 
the  rest  of  the  population.  _ 

The  bill  states  that  the  programs  shall 
be  directed  toward  the  elimination  of 
poverty  and  the  achievement  of  indi- 
vidual economic  independence  through 
cultural  adjustment,  the  development  of 
employment  opportunities,  improved  hu- 
man performance,  motivation,  and  pro- 
ductivity, or  the  betterment  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  people  live,  learn, 

and  work."  „ 

The  philosophy  behind  this  Program 
Is  self-help.     If  it  is  successful,  it  will 
be  because  it  makes  contact  with  the 
natural  instinct  toward  self-reliance  and 
independence  that  exists  in  every  hu- 
man being.    Therefore  the  bill  specifies 
that  the  programs  "shall  be  conducted 
so   as   to   emphasize   self-help   and   in- 
dividual responsibility  among  the  par- 
ticipanls,"  and  that  they  "shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  actively  in- 
volve the  participants  or  representatives 
of  the  participants  in  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  planning  and  administra- 
tion of  the  programs." 

This  is  a  regional  development  pro- 
gram. It  is  authorized  to  operate  in  the 
Southwestern  States.  There  is  precedent 
for  such  a  regional  approach  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act. 
Only  in  this  case  we  concentrate  upon 
the  development  of  human  productivity 
rather  than  the  physical  environment. 

A  program  of  this  magnitude  is  a 
necessity  if  our  words  about  equality  of 
economic  opportunity  are  ever  to  lose 


their  hollow  ring.  In  Texas  in  1959  the 
median  income  of  Mexican-Americans 
was  only  57  percent  that  of  Anglos.  More 
than  one-half  of  Mexican-American 
families  exist  on  an  income  of  less  than 
$3,000  per  year. 

I  introduce  these  two  bills  today  with 
the  fond  hope  that  Congress  will  see  the 
justice  and  the  necessity  of  taking  afQrm- 
ative  action.  We  can  no  longer  sit 
idly  by  and  engage  in  the  hypocrisy  of 
saying  that  this  is  a  land  in  which  every 
American  has  an  equal  chance  to  get 
ahead.  But  we  have  the  wealth  to  make 
our  country  truly  a  land  of  equal  op- 
portunity, and  from  our  folklore  we  have 
the  tradition  that  it  should  be  so.  Let 
us  begin  to  make  the  myth  of  equality 
of  opportunity  a  reality  for  the  Mexican- 
Americans  of  the  Southwest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
bills  and  certain  supporting  material  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills 
lie  at  the  desk  until  January  25  so  that 
Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  may  add  their 
names  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bills  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  held  at  the 
desk  for  additional  cosponsors,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Yarborottgh,  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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S.428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  In 
order  to  provide  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  establishing  biUngual 
American  education  programs,  and  to  pro- 
vide certain  other  assistance  to  promote  such 
programs : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assemX>led. 

BILINGU.\L    AMERICAN    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

Section  1.  The  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
redesignating  title  VII  as  title  VIH.  by  re- 
designating  sections  701  through  706  and 
references  thereto  as  sections  801  through 
806.  respectively,  and  by  adding  after  title 
VX  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  VII— BILINGUAL     AMERICAN 

EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Bilingual  American  Education  Act'. 

"DECLAHATION    OI"   POLICY 

"Sec  702.  In  recognition  of  the  special 
educational  needs  of  the  large  numbers  0 
students  in  the  United  States  whose  mother 
toneue  Is  Spanish  and  to  whom  EngUsh  l£ « 
Sn  language.  Congress  hereby  decUr« 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  State*  M 
nrovlde  financial  assistance  to  local  edu»- 
tlonal  agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out 
new  and  imaginative  elementary  and  sec 
ondary  school  programs  designed  to  mee; 
these  special  educational  needs. 

"ATJTHOKIZATION  AND  ALLOTMENTS 

"SEC.  703.  (a)  For  the  purpose  ol-  mj^ 
grants  under  this  title,  there  ^^  ^^^^^7, 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  »5.000,000  « 
the  fiscal  year  ending  J"°^  30  jm 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year^^^^^^l.-Tar 
30.  1969.  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 


"(b)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  lor  each  fiscal  year  the 
?!ommissloner  shaU  allot  an  amount  to  each 
itate  based  upon  the  number  of  Spanlsh- 
roeaHing  elementary  and  secondary  school 
Sudenti  in  such  State  and  the  per  capita  In- 
rome  m  such  State  In  such  manner  as  he 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  P;«Pose  of 
this  title.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title 
•Soanish-speaking  elementary  and  secondary 
^dents'  means  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students  born  In.  or  one  or  both  of 
whose  parents  were  born  In.  Mexico  or 
Serto  Rico,  and.  in  States  for  which  such 
^formation  Is  available,  other  students  with 
Soanish  surnames. 

"(c)  A  SUte's  allotment  lor  a  fiscal  year 
Dursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall  be  avail- 
able prior  to  such  date  In  such  year  as  Is 
"tabllshed  by  the  Commissioner,  fo' gl^^nts 
to  local  educational  agencies  in  such  State 
pursuant  to  this  title.  AUotments  not  re- 
Lrved  prior  to  such  date  may  be  reaUotted 
to  other  States  and  made  avaUable  for  grants 
pursuant  to  this  title  prior  to  the  end  of 
kich  fiscal  year  In  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  wiU  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"USES  or  federal  funds 
"Sec  704.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
nroved  under  section  705,  lor— 
^  "(a)  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  de- 
Blmed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  students  whose  mother  tongue  Is  Span- 
ish including  pilot  projects  designed  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  plans  so  developed;  and 
"(b)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  ana 
operation  of  programs.  Including  minor  re- 
modeling ol  classroom  or  other  space  used 
for  such  programs  and  acquisition  of  neces- 
sary equipment,  designed  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  students  whose  mother 
tongue  is  Spanish,  through  activities  such 

as — 

"(1)  bilingual  educational  programs; 

"(2)  the  teaching  of  Spanish  as  the  native 
language;  . 

"(3)  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  second 

language;  ^      ,  ^    *„ 

"(4)  programs  designed  to  Impart  to 
Spanish-speaking  students  a  knowledge  ol 
and  pride  In  their  ancestral  culture  and 
language; 

"(6)  efforts  to  attract  and  retain  as  teach- 
ers promising  Individuals  ol  Mexican  or 
Puerto  Rlcan  descent; 

"(6)  efforts  to  establish  closer  cooperation 
between  the  school  and  the  home;  and 

"(7)  other  activities  which  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

"APPLICATIONS  FOR  GRANTS  AND  CONDtnONS  FOR 
APPROVAL 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title  may 
be  made  to  a  local  educational  agency  or 
agencies  upon  application  to  the  Commis- 
sioner at  such  time  or  times,  In  such  manner, 
and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such 
information  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary.     Such  applications  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  services 
for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is  sought 
will  be  administered  by  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  paragraph  (a)  or 
paragraph  (b)  ol  section  704  and  provide 
for  such  methods  of  administration  as  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  program; 

"(3)  set  forth  a  program  of  such  size, 
scope,  and  design  as  will  make  a  substantial 
step  toward  achieving  the  purpose  of  this 
title; 

"(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 


that  would,  m  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  In  paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  704,  and  In  no  case  sup- 
plant such  funds; 

"(5)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title;  and 

"(6)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  title  and  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  funds  provided  un- 
der this  title  have  been  effective  In  Improv- 
ing the  educational  opportunities  of  persons 
m  the  area  served,  and  for  keeping  such  rec- 
ords and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as 
the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 

reports.  ^  .       ... 

"(b)  Applications  for  grants  under  this 
title  may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
only  If — 

"(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  subsection  (a); 

"(2)  the  program  set  forth  In  the  applica- 
tion Is  consistent  with  criteria  established  by 
the  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
under  this  title  within  each  State,  which 
criteria  shall  be  developed  by  him  on  the 
basis  of  a  consideration  of  (A)  the  geographic 
distribution  of  persons  ol  Spanish  surname 
within  the  State,  (B)  the  relative  need  ol 
persons  in  different  geographic  areas  within 
the  State  lor  the  kinds  ol  services  and  ac- 
tivities described  In  paragraph  (b)  ol  section 
704  and  their  financial  ability  to  provide 
those  services  and  activities,  and  (C)  the  rela- 
tive ability  ol  particular  local  educational 
agencies  within  the  State  to  provide  those 
services  and  activities; 

"(3)  in  the  case  ol  an  application  lor  as- 
sistance lor  a  program  lor  carrying  out  the 
purposes  described  In  paragraph  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 704.  the  Commissioner  determines  (A) 
that  the  program  will  utilize  the  best  avail- 
able talents  and  resources  and  will  substan- 
tially Increase  the  educational  opportunities 
m  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  applicant,  and 
(B)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  ol  children  enroUed  in  nonprofit 
private  schools  In  the  area  to  be  served  whose 
educational  needs  are  ol  the  type  which  this 
program  is  Intended  to  meet,  provision  has 
been  made  for  participation  of  such  children; 

"(4)  the  State  educational  agency  has  been 
notified  of  the  application  and  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations. 
"(c)  Amendments  ol  applications  shall, 
except  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be 
subject  to  approval  In  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  encourage 
local  educational  agencies  to  utilize  In  pro- 
grams assisted  pursuant  to  this  title  the 
assistance  of  persons  with  expertise  In  the 
educational  problem  of  the  Spanish  spei.k- 
ing  He  shall  also  encourage  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  make  optimum  use  in  such 
programs  ol  the  cultural  and  educational 
resources  of  the  area  to  be  served.  For  the 
purposes  ol  this  subsection,  the  term  'cul- 
tural and  educational  resources'  Includes 
State  educational  agencies,  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  nonprofit  private  schools, 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  such 
as  libraries,  museums,  musical  and  artistic 
organizations,  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision, and  other  cultural  and  educational 
resources. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec  706  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  703  the  Coin- 
missioner  shall  pay  to  each  applicant  In 
that   State   which   has   an   application   ap- 


proved under  this  title  an  amount  equal  to 
the  total  sums  expended  by  the  appUcant 
under  the  application  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  therein.  . 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  in  installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  ol  overpayment*  or 
underpayments. 

"ADVISORY   COMMITTEE 

"Sec  707  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
establish  in  the  Office  ol  Education  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Education  ol  Bi- 
lingual Children,  consisting  ol  the  Commis- 
sioner, who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  «lght 
members  appointed,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  by  the  Commissioner  with 
the  approval  ol  the  Secretary.  At  least  tow 
ol  the  members  ol  the  advisory  committee 
shall  be  educators  experienced  m  de^ng 
with  the  educational  problems  of  chU<Uen 
whose  native  tongue  Is  a  language  other  than 

^'^Mbf^The  advisory  committee  shall  advise 
the  commissioner  (1)  on  the  action  to  be 
taken  with  regard  to  each  appUcatlon  for  a 
Sal?  iSder  this  title,  and  (2)  in  the  prepa- 
fatlon  ol  general  regulations  and  with  respect 
to  policy  matters  arising  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  title,  including  the  development 
of  criteria  for  approval  of  appUcatlons  there- 
under. The  commissioner  may  appoint  such 
special  advisory  and  technical  e^Pf^s^^^^f. 
consultants  as  may  be  useful  In  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  advisory  committee 

"(c)  Members  of  the  advisory  comnilttae 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
advisory  committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  Including 
travel  time;  and.  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business. 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
z«l  by  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  code  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

"LABOR  STANDARDS 

"Sec  708.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
nloyed'  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  minor  remodeling  projecte  assisted  under 
this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  »»  rat^  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  »ifll"  "i^" 
remodeling  in  the  locaUty  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ^ccordancewiUb  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S^C. 
276a— 276a-5) .  The  Secretary  of  Laobr  shaU 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  spe- 
cified in  this  section  the  authority  and  func- 
tto^  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1950  and  s^^^TJ  n  S  C%76c )  '■ 
June  13.  1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  2780 . 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TTTLE    VI    OP    THE    NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  195S 

Skc  2  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  second  sentence  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "Any  such  contractmay 
include  a  curriculum  designed  for  the  special 
training  of  teachers  ol  bilingual   children 

Tb)  section  603  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$18,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$19,000,000." 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    XI    OF    THE    NATIONAL 
DtFF-NSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1958 

SEC  3  (a)  Section  1101  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  U  amended  by 
strikine  out  "and  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
and  $33,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968".  ^  ..   »,„ 

*  (b  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3).  by  striking  o"*  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  word  "or",  and  by 
inserting  after  such  clause  a  new  clause  as 
follows : 
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(5)  who  are  engaged  In  or  preparing  to 
engage  In  special  educational  programs  for 
bilingual  students." 

AMENDMENTS     TO    COOPERATIVE     KESEAKCH     ACT 

Sic.  4.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
2  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  title  VII"  after 
"section  603 (a)  (4)". 

S.429.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1864  In  order  to  establish 
a  Southwestern  Human  Development  Pro- 
gram! 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  title  as  follows: 

"TITLE    rx— SOUTHWESTERN    HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec.  901.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Southwestern  Human  Development  Act  of 
1967." 

"TINDINCS     AND     STATEMENT     OT     PURPOSE 

"Sec.  902.  The  Congress  hereby  flnds  and 
declares  that  the  Mexican-Americans  of  the 
Southwestern  United  States,  while  blessed 
with  a  long  and  distinguished  history  and  a 
rich  cultural  heritage,  have  not  shared  prop- 
erly In  the  Nation's  prosperity.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  assist  such  persons 
to  overcome  the  special  barriers  they  en- 
counter, so  that  through  self-help  they  may 
achieve  equality  of  economic  opportvmlty 
with  the  rest  of  the  population. 

"PROGRAMS   ATTTHORIZED 

"Sec.  903.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  agency  or  any 
other  public  agency  or  with  any  private 
organization  for  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  education,  training,  health,  leader- 
ship, citizenship,  and  other  programs  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.    Such  programs — 

"(1)  shall  be  directed  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty  and  the  achievement  of  In- 
dividual economic  independence  through 
cultural  adjustment,  the  development  of 
employment  opportunities,  improved  human 
performance,  motivation,  and  productivity, 
or  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  under 
which  people  live,  learn,  and  work; 

"(2)  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, actively  Involve  the  participants  or 
representatives  of  the  participants  In  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  In  the  planning  and 
administration  of  the  programs; 

"(3)  shall  be  conducted  so  as  to  empha- 
size self-help  and  Individual  responsibility 
among  the  participants;  and 

"(4)  shall  be  of  such  size,  scope,  and  de- 
Sign  as  win  make  a  substantial  Impact 
toward  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  904.  The  Director  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to  prevent  programs  under  this 
title  from  displacing  presently  employed 
workers  or  the  Impairment  of  existing  con- 
tracts for  services. 

"INFORMATION,  PLANNING,  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  905.  (a)  The  Director  shall  Inform 
leaders  of  the  people  intended  to  be  assisted 
by  this  title  of  programs  which  may  be  car- 
ried out  pursuant  to  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  provide  assistance 
in  the  planning  and  administration  of  pro- 
grams being  carried  out  pursuant  to  this 
tlUe. 

"AU.OTMZNTS 

"Sec.  906.  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  908  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  Director  shall  allot  an  amount  to  each 
Southwestern  State  based  upon  the  number 
of  persons  with  Spanish  surnames  in  such 
State  and  the  per  capita  income  In  such 


State,  In  such  manner  as  he  determines  will 
best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The 
Director  shall  establish  criteria  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  an  equitable  distribution 
of  assistance  under  this  title  within  each 
State,  which  criteria  shall  be  developed  by 
him  on  the  basis  of  a  consideration  of  the 
geographic  distribution  of  persons  with 
Spanish  surnames  within  the  State  and  the 
relative  need  of  such  parsons  in  different 
geographic  areas  vrtthin  the  State  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title.  The  Director  shall 
define  the  term  'Southwestern  State'  for  the 
purpose  of  this  title. 

"NATIONAL  ADVISORY   COtTNCIL 

"Sec.  907.  (a)  The  President  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
appoint  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Southwestern  Human  Development  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  administration  and 
operation  of  this  title,  including  its  effec- 
tiveness in  bringing  about  equality  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  Mexican-Americans  of 
the  Southwest,  and  making  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  this  title  and 
its  administration  and  operation. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  shall  consist  of  eight  persons.  The 
Director  shall  engage  sufih  technical  assist- 
ance as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Council,  and  the  Director 
shall  make  available  to  the  Council  such  sec- 
retarial, clerical,  and  other  assistance  as  It 
may  require  to  carry  out  such  functions. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
(including  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  provisions  of  this  title)  to  the  President 
not  later  than  March  31  of  each  calendar 
year  after  the  enactment  of  this  title.  The 
President  shall  transmit  each  such  report  to 
the  Congress  together  with  his  comments 
and  recommendations. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Oouncll  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  day,  including  travel  time; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  reg^ar  places  of  bualness,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1948  (5  UJ3.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 
"authorization 
"Sec  908.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $100,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  tiHe." 

Sec.  2.  Section  601(a)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "loui"  in  the  tliird  sen- 
tence thereof  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"five";   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "One  such  assistant 
director  shall  have  the  title  "Assistant  Direc- 
tor for  Southwestern  Human  Development," 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  carrying  out, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  the 
provisions  of  title  IX  of  this  Act." 

The  supporting  material  presented  by 
Mr.  Yarborough  is  as  follows: 
Exhibit  1 
[From  the  Texas  Obseirver,  Dec.  9,  1966] 

A  Struggling  Minority — The  Texas 
Mexicans 
Austin. — Perhaps  a  race,  a  civilization,  be- 
gins to  exist  when  the  first  humans  arrive 
In  the  place  of  the  raoe,  and  if  so  no  one 
knows  when  the  Mexicans  began;  but  prob- 
ably they  began  when  Hernan  Cortes'  con- 
quistadores  from  Spain  first  began  mating 
with  the  Indians  of  Mexico  in  1519 — and 
when  the  culture  of  the  Mexican  tribes — 
dominated,  except  for  tile  Tlaxcalans,  by  the 


Aztecs  in  Tenochtitlan — began  mating  with 
the  Spanish  Catholic  culture  of  that  time. 
With  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  at  a  zenith 
in  Europe,  the  Spaniards  had  Just  prevailed 
in  their  seven  or  eight  centuries'  war  with 
the   African   Moors,   religious   war,   Catholi- 
cism vs.  Mohammedanism;   Catholicism  was 
attaining  in  Spain  its  maximum  fanaticism 
and   intolerance.     The   Mexican  tribes,  like 
city-states   reminiscent    of   ancient   Greece, 
had  their  gods  and  gory  sacrifices,  their  no- 
bles and  courts,  best  known  about,  from  the 
accounts  of  the  time,  in  Montezxima's  regal 
court  and  the  glimmering  city-ln-the-lake 
that  Is  now  Mexico.    Prom  1519  onward  Mex- 
ico   was    Catholic.     That   first   century   the 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe  appeared,  they  say,  to 
an  Indian,  and  gave  Mexico  her  divinely  re- 
vealed national  Catholicism,  and  the  Span- 
lards  established  a  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
that  functioned  two  hundred  years.     Mex- 
ico was  ruled  by  the  priests  and  the  gach.u- 
pines,  the  Spain-born  Spaniards,  education 
was  limited  to  their  self-perpetuations,  and 
the   Indians,   and   even  some  imported  Ne- 
groes, lived  on  in  virtual  slavery  and  literal 
ignorance,  making  their  peace  with  Catholi- 
cism, but  in  their  own  ancient  terms.    The 
Spainards  pushed  their  domain  north  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  that  first  century,  and  then  sent 
Juan  de  Onate,  a  rich  miner,  north  into  New 
Mexico,   where   settlements,   communal   and 
Catholic,  took  root  and  persisted  along  the 
middle  and  upper  Rio  Grande.     With  mis- 
sions the  New  Spaniards  staked  out,  as  best 
they  could,  the  lineaments  of  their  frontier 
in   America,   east  at  Florida,  south  of  New 
Orleans,  north  beyond  St.  Louis,  northwest 
at  Santa  Pe  (northerly  of  there  In  a  line  of 
defense  in  Colorado) ,  and  west  at  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Then  the  people  and  culture  of  North- 
em   Europe   came,   and   the   conflict   began, 
even  as  New  Spain  itself,  inspired  by  Father 
Hidalgo,   who  was   in   turn   inspired  by  the 
French  Revolution,  was  convulsed.    The  sim- 
ultaneity of  the  revolution  and  turmoil  in 
Mexico  and  the   struggle  with   the  gringos 
over  the  land  masses  between  the  two  cul- 
tures gave  the  Mexicans  the  weaker  side  at 
the  time  when  American  expansionism  was 
most  aggressive,  tumesclng.  In  the  lust  called 
Manifest  Destiny,  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific. 
Texas  Is  where  the  poorest  large  body  of 
Mexicans  are  now  in  America,  and  Texas  Is 
where   the    twelve-years'    war    between   the 
gringos  and  the  Mexicans  began.     This  war 
lasted  from  1836,  when  Texas  declared  inde- 
pendence, until  1848,  with  the  signature  of 
the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.    Within  that 
brace    of    year's    the    Northern     Europeans 
vrrested  from  the  Southern  Europeans  the 
vast  part   of   the  American  continent  now 
known  as  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado  west 
of  the  Rockies,  Arizona,  Nevada,  California 
...  in  short  the  Southwest.    Even  as  gov- 
ernments took  and  yielded  sovereignties,  cit- 
izens took  and  yielded  land  titles;  by  sale, 
by  fraud,  and  by  theft,  vast  areas  of  the 
United    States    passed    from    Mexicans    to 
-  Anglos.    Only  in  recent  years,  in  such  studies 
as   those   by    Clark   Knowlton,   professor  of 
sociology    at    Texas    Western    College   In   El 
Paso,  of  the  passing  of  the  New  Mexico  lands 
into  the  hands  of  the  Anglos,  and  in  such 
work  as  that  of  Dr.  Paul  Taylor  and  Dr.  WU- 
liam  Madsen  on  the  title  history  of  the  land 
in   the   "Nueces  strip"   between   the  Nueces 
River  and  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas,  has  the 
extent  of  these  private  changes,  underex- 
istlng  the  public  changes,  begun  to  be  ap- 
prehended.   The  Anglos  took  the  land  from 
the  Mexicans  who  were  here  first  and  made 
the  Mexicans  subordinate. 

In  the  "Indian  and  Mexican  Wars,"  the 
Texas  Rangers  played  a  role  the  Texans  came 
to  think  of  as  heroic,  and  the  Mexicans  as 
diaboUc.  Riding  Into  Mexico  City  In  1847, 
each  with  two  pUtols  and  with  rifles  In  their 
saddles,  the  Rangers  even  then  were  to  the 
Mexicans  "the  bloody  Texans."    Walter  Pres- 
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«,«  Webb.  In  a  partisan  but  valued  book. 
fhl  Texas  Rangers,  (now  handsomely  re- 
printed by  the  University  of  Texas  Press.) 
5^  the  Rangers'  story.  In  the  grtngo- 
i^can  border  conflicts  that  continued  Into 
«^  century,  men  fovmd  their  causes  and 
SSr  allies  in  variant  ways,  but  as  Dr.  Tay- 
{a,  has  observed,  by  some  alchemy  that  dls- 
Mlved  the  complexities  of  the  facts  the  whole 
conflict  came  to  be  seen  as  raclaJ. 

TOus  in  our  own  lifetimes.  Texas  Mexi- 
cans are  known  to  themselves,  or  to  us  U 
weare  Anglos,  as  a  subject  people,  "a  mlnor- 
itv"  struggling,  sometimes,  for  acceptance, 
^d  sometimes  winning,  and  often  losing. 

Their    first    ^'ictory    was    getting   schools. 
The  first  Texas-Mexican  child  was  graduated 
from    the    segregated    grammar    school    for 
Mexicans  in  Nueces  County  in  1904.    In  the 
1930's  in   Texas,   but  mainly   In   California, 
Mexican  Americans  struck  for  unions  In  the 
fields  but  they  were  put  down  like  criminals, 
often'    with    violence.    The    pecan-sheUers' 
strike  in  San  Antonio  is  a  simplification  and 
a  symbol  of  that  period.     Their  second  vic- 
tory was  the  reduction,  generally  speaking 
the  elimination,  of  their  separation  in  the 
schools,    except    as    residential    segregation 
still  preserves  this  separation  as  a  pracUcal, 
although  surrealUtic,  fact.     Their  next  ad- 
vance in  standing— whether  It  was  a  victory 
Is  another  matter— was  their  acceptance  as 
"whites,"  instead  of  non-whites.    The  Census 
Bureau  still  classifies  Indians  as  non-whites 
but  Mexicans,  although  they  are  of  Indian 
ancestry,   are   whites.     Returning   Mexican- 
American  veterans  of  World  War  II  attained 
some  advances  In  Job  status  and  qualified, 
under  the   GI   Bill,    as   professional   people. 
This  was  the  heyday  in  Texas  of  the  Ameri- 
can GI  Forum  under  its  founder.  Dr.  Hector 
Garcia    of    Corpus    Christi.     Finally,    from 
South  Texas,  Mexicans  began  to  be  elected 
to  legislative  offices.     Nothing  better  char- 
acterizes this  trend,  the  trend  of  the  fifties, 
than  Henry   B.   Gonzalez   of   San   Antonio, 
city  councilman,  stete  senator.  Congressman 
from  San   Antonio,   and   confidante   of   the 
President. 

The  Mexicans  In  America  have  done  the 
dirty  work  of  the  Southwest.  They  built 
railroads.  They  planted  and  harvested  the 
crops,  here  and  elsewhere  as  migrants.  They 
washed  the  dishes  and  cooked  the  food  and 
kept  the  houses  and  cut  the  grass,  and  they 
BtiU  do  these  things.  Now  most  of  them 
are  city  dwellers,  and  although  the  social 
cliche  persists  that  they  are  mostly  farm 
hands,  stooping,  constantly  migrating.  It  Is 
false.  They  get  what  odd  Jobs  they  can  In 
the  cities,  or  work  In  the  fields  out  of  their 
city  dwellings,  or  ascend  the  teetery  social 
ladders  available  to  them,  as  best  they  can. 

The  waves   of  Immigration  from  Mexico 
have  been,  themselves,  the  subject  of  many 
writers'  study  and  many  government  bureaus' 
reports.     In  dramas  too  far  and  too  many 
to  imagine  they  have  made  their  ways  from 
Mexico  Into  this,  the  promised  land.     The 
decades  of  the  greatest  migration  were  the 
twenties  and  the  fifties.    In  the  thirties  there 
wasnt  enough  work  and  they  were  sent  back 
or  went  back  In  droves.    In  the  fifties  a  divi- 
sion within  their  ethnic  ranks,  between  the 
Old  Mexicans  and  American  Mexicans,  began 
to  make  more  difference,  even  as  some  of 
their   number    were   attaining    conspicuous 
public  office   (a  senator  in  New  Mexico,  an- 
other congressman  in  Los  Angeles).    In  the 
summer    of    1954    the    wetbacks'    Invasion 
reached  Its  peak,  but  so  did  the  Border  Pa- 
trol's drive  against  the  Invasion.       In  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  bodies  washed  up 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  so  often,  an  inch 
or  two  was  all  the  Valley  papers  could  spare 
each  death,   and  scmietlmes  two  or  three 
Inches  served  to  tell  of  the  death  of  nine  or 
ten  when  a  raft  had  overturned.    In  McAl- 
len  a  fenced-in  detention  camp  was  devised; 
captured,  fed,  herded  together,  by  airplane, 
by  railroad,  and   even  by  boat  down  the 


Gulf  to  Tampico  the  ragged,  beat-down  cap- 
tives were  sent  back.  But  many  came  back 
again  and  again,  and  many  stayed. 

As  the  legalized  wetback  program.  caUed 
the  bracero  program,  supplanted  those  cha- 
otic scenes,  so  that  the  farmers  still  got  their 
cheap  labor  but  the  farce  their  needs  made 
of  the  border  was  better  masked,  the  national 
attention  (what  one  might  think  of  as  the 
ardor  of  the  current  history,)  passed  to  the 
Negroes,  who  were  launching  their  heroic 
assaults  against  the  Southern  system.  The 
Mexicans  were  watching,  but  In  their  turn 
they  had  a  different  style. 

First.    In    1963.    there    was    Crystal    City. 
The  national  furore  over  five  Texas  Mexi- 
cans being  elected  to  the  city  council  there 
was  strange,  when  you  think  about  It.    Mexi- 
cans ran  many  South  Texas  counUee  and 
held    many    elected    Jobs.      But    there    was 
something  In  the  chemistry  of  the  Crystal 
City  situation  that  made  It  a  "takeover"— 
perhaps  It  was  the  financial  role  the  Team- 
sters played,  perhaps  It  vsras  the  appeaU  to 
la  raza  and  the  racial  lines  the  conflict  most- 
ly  followed,   perhaps   It  was  the  Julced-up 
fears  of  Anglos  Jumpy  about  the  Negroes,  per- 
haps It  was  the  statue  of  Popeye  the  Sailor 
Man    in    that    "Spinach    Capitol     of    the 
World"— and  Crystal  City  became  a  symbol 
of  the  potential  political  power  of  the  Mexi- 
cans In  the  Southwest.    This  was  the  heyday 
of    the    Political    Association    of    Spanish- 
speaking  Organizations  in  Texas,  PASO.    But 
then  the  Texas-Mexican  councilmen  fell  out 
with  each  other,  and  while  they  managed  to 
improve  the  Mexican  side  of   tovra  before 
their  helter-skelter  downfall,  they  were  put 
out  by  an  ethnically  mixed,  but  conserva- 
tive slate.    Stirring  the  rhetoric,  blazing  the 
belief,  that  "the  sleeping  giant  will  never 
sleep  again,"  but  It  did;  it  slept. 

Second,  in  these  very  recent  times,  Cesar 
Chavez  showed  how  Mexican  Americans  can 
organize  farm  unions.     Although.  In  a  very 
plain  sense.  Chavez  did  it,  the  story  Is  yet  to 
be   told   in    understanding   sufficient   to   Its 
complexity.    He  understood  that  historicaUy 
Mexicans  are  suspicious  of  organizations  and 
of  politicians,  who  have  been  their  oppres- 
sors and  at  the  same  time  their  patrons. 
He  understood  that  most  Mexicans  are  Cath- 
olics and  that  they  psychic  nexus  Is  the  fam- 
ily    To  let  a  way  of  saying  do  the  best  It 
can,  Chavez  founded  a  family  of  workers.  In 
which  he  was  the  person  the  others  could 
count  on  to  help  them  In  the  outside  society 
BtlU  very  strange  to  them.    They  struck  the 
grape  fields  around  Delano,  California,  with 
him,  and  marched  to  Sacramento  with  him, 
and  won  a  contract  with  Schenley. 

In  Texas  there  has  been  an  offshoot,  the 
Starr  County  melon  strike,  started,  a  per- 
sonal vrtldcat.  by  Eugene  Nelson,  who  had 
been  In  the  California  strike  with  Chavez. 
Joined  by  churchmen.  Including  many 
priests,  and  by  Texas  organized  labor,  the 
strikers  marched  to  AusUn.  and  their  strike 
metamorphosed  Into  a  demand  for  a  $1.25 
minimum  wage.  Now  the  strike  U  being 
sustained  by  church,  labor,  and  independent 
Uberals,  students  from  the  University  of 
Texas,  a  motley  crew  of  idealists  who  are 
not  sure  that  the  strike  can  succeed  but 
know  it  as  a  part  of  the  great  mid-century 
cause  of  the  American  poor.  The  strikers 
themselves,  through  their  elected  leaders. 
Domingo  Arredondo,  are  asserting  them- 
selves more  than  they  have  before. 

The  Mexicans  In  Texas,  the  Mexicans  In 
America,  are  fast  becoming  the  favorite  sub- 
ject for  study  among  sociologists,  econo- 
mists, political  scientists,  poverty  warriors, 
and  Journalists.  The  fundamental  work 
now  being  done  is  coming  from  the  Mexican- 
American  Study  Project  at  UCLA,  a  Ford- 
funded  series  of  reports,  five  of  which  are 
out  in  tentative  form,  on  the  Mexican- 
Americans  of  Texas,  Colorado.  New  Mexico. 
Arizona,  and  California.  There  Is  so  much 
data  you  forget  It's  about  people.    What  It 


says,  what  It  proves,  U  that  the  Mexicans 
are  poorer  educated  than  Negroes,  but  better 
paid  than  Negroes  and  that  while  they 
are  segregated  a  lot  from  Anglos,  they  are 
not  as  segregated  from  Anglos  as  much  as 
Negroes  are.  Much  of  the  current  research 
Is  devoted  to  the  cultural  differences  that 
have  kept  the  mexicanos  apart,  the  language 
differences  that  have  kept  them  out. 

In  the  Observer  earlier  In  this  decade,  edu- 
cator Jacques  M.  P.  Wilson  announced,  with 
the  obvious  facts,  a  major  cause  of  the  Mexi- 
cans' educational  standing  lowest  among  the 
ethnic    groups.    Mexican    children    In    the 
main  come  to  school  not  even  knowing  Eng- 
lish, but  they  are  then  expected  to  Uam  in 
EngUsh.     Teach    them    In    both    languages. 
Wilson  declared.    In  educational  circles  this 
idea.  BO  appaUlng  In  its  simpUcity,  was  taken 
up.     The  National  Education  Assn.  has  pub- 
lished a  booklet,  "The  Invisible  Minority." 
which   Is  a   Southwest-wide  survey   of   the 
subject  and  passionately  advocates  the  solu- 
tion Wilson  proposed,  now  named  "blUngu- 
allsm."     While    some    experts    believe    that 
home  television-watching  is  easing  the  prob- 
lem, experiments  In  blUngual  teaching  are 
proceeding  at  various   places,  Including  In 
Webb  County,  and  Wilson  In  San  Antonio 
(where  he  Is  now  chairman  of  the  foreign 
languages  department  at  Our  Lady  of  The 
Lake  College)  and  a  group  at  the  University 
of  Texas  have  been  given  federal  grants  for 
pilot  studies  this  summer. 

Mexican    students'    educational    problems 
are  also  being  attenuated  by  the  fact,  (which 
one  may  see  as  a  matrixlal  If  not  encom- 
passing   fact.)    that    the   federal    "war    on 
poverty"   is   in   sum   the   establishment   ol 
a    supplementary    federal    educational   sys- 
tem.   War  on  poverty  workers  In  the  count- 
less   communities    where    they    have    been 
functioning  attest  that  these  programs  are 
doing  a  lot  of  good.     One  may  reasonably 
expect  that  their  results   wlU  be  reflected 
five.  ten.  fifteen  years  from  now  In  fewer 
early    Spanish-name    dropouts,    more    high 
school      Spanish-name      graduates,      more 
Spanish-name    coUeage    students.      But    as 
these  programs  are  radically  cut  back,  and 
in  some  cases  simply  stopped,  tor  lack  of 
funds,  this  sanguine  prospect  falters. 

This  Issue  the  Observer,  through  various 
writers,  looks  here,  looks  there,  at  Mexicans 
and  this  area.  A  fault  In  the  Idea  of  doing 
this  is  the  fact  that  as  individuals,  though 
they  have  much  in  common  they  are  each 
different,  and  that  as  an  ethnic  group  they 
embody  not  only  their  own,  but  the  whole 
nation's  problems.  Yet  here  they  are.  de- 
scendants of  the  Asiatic  American  Indians, 
Cortes  and  Montezuma.  Pancho  Villa.  Anglo 
settlers,  even  the  Texas  Rangers:  Mexicans, 
Texans.  and  Americans,  wedded  to  and  now 
responsible  for  the  Manifest  Destiny  of  which 
they  were  and  still  are  victims  also. 


EXKIBIT   2 

jProm  a  developmental  proposal  submitted 
to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  by 
the  Department  of  Rural  Education,  Na- 
tional Education  Association] 

1.    THE    GENERAL    PROBLEM 

In  the  Southwestern  states  Including  Ari- 
zona. California.  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and 
Texas,  there  are  four  million  Spanish-Ameri- 
cana who  represent  America's  lowest  level  of 
educational    attainment.     Their   number   is 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  total  population 
of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  or  Oregon,  Mon- 
tana and  Nebraska  together,  and  as  large  as 
the  countries  of  Ghana  or  Guatemala.    Along 
with  their  low  level  of  educational  attain- 
ment goes  chronic  unemployment,  substand- 
ard living  conditions,  serious  health  prob- 
lems high  rates  of  drop-out  from  schools  and 
severe    feelings    of    Inferiority    and   fuUUty 
associated  with  their  role  In  American  life. 
Most  of  the  adults  In  this  group  are  bl- 
Ungual  but    UUterate    In    both    languages. 
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Their  children  are  also  bilingual  and  achiev- 
ing literacy  in  Kngllsh.  The  group  Is  the 
product  of  the  Spanish  culture,  a  culture 
which  appears  friendly  and  comfortable  to 
them.  English  Is  the  language  of  the  culture 
to  which  they  hope  to  accommodate  and  also 
the  culture  from  which  they  feel  alienated. 

The  problems  of  the  group  Include  all  of 
the  Inter-related  complexities  of  low  Income, 
unemployment,  migration,  school  retarda- 
tion, low  occupational  aspirations,  delin- 
quency, discrimination  and  all  of  the  prob- 
lems that  attend  the  intrtislon  of  one  culture 
upon  another. 

Related  research 

1.  At  the  Mexican-American  Worlcahop 
sponsored  by  Careers  for  Youth  and  the 
Mexican-American  Commtinlty  on  January 
18,  1963,  Dr.  Julian  Samora  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  presented  a  paper  on  the  magnitude 
and  nature  of  problems  of  the  education  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  In  the  Southwest  as 
revealed  in  the  1960  Census.  He  reported 
that: 

"The  1960  U.S.  Census  eniunerates  3,464,996 
persons  of  Spanish  siuname  In  the  five 
Southwestern  states.  If  one  takes  into  ac- 
count the  Puerto  Rlcan  migration  to  the 
U.S.,  the  nimiber  of  Spanish  surnames  in 
other  states,  the  niunber  of  Latin  Ameri- 
cans and  the  legal  and  Illegal  entrants  across 
the  Mexican  border,  the  number  of  Spanish - 
speaking  people  In  the  U.S.  Is  at  least  six 
million. 

"From  1950  to  1960  there  was  consider- 
able population  movement  and  growth  in 
the  Southwest.  Considering  the  Spanish- 
speaking  only,  Arizona  increased  51%,  Cali- 
fornia 88%,  Colorado  33%,  New  Mexico 
8%  and  Texas  37%.  Of  all  the  Spanish- 
speaking  in  the  Southwest,  6%  are  in  Colo- 
rado. 6%  in  Arizona,  8%  In  New  Mexico  and 
41  %  each  In  Texas  and  California. 

"Characteristics  of  the  population  such 
as  income,  employment,  unemployment, 
housing  and  occupations  reveal  that  in  the 
most  general  terms  more  Spanlsb-speaklng 
fall  in  lower  categories  than  do  the  other 
groupings  in  the  Southwest. 

"Those  people  today  who  claim  that  the 
Spanish-speaking  are  unlndustrlous,  unam- 
bitious, and  do  not  'take  to  education'  need 
but  to  review  the  history  of  this  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  general  sit- 
uation is  this:  we  find  a  people  who  came 
to  this  country  In  the  (early)  1600's  and 
1700's;  who  established  a  folk  society  based 
on  European  traditions;  who  were  isolated 
geographically  and  therefore  culturally  from 
the  mainstream  of  western  civilization;  who 
lived  a  relatively  'slow'  Ufe  based  on  agri- 
culture and  the  seasons;  who  had  no  par- 
ticular need  for  education  as  we  know  it 
today;  who,  when  conquered,  were  not  as- 
sisted by  the  conquerors  to  make  an  adjust- 
ment to  the  new  society;  and  who,  when 
faced  with  the  competition  of  the  dominant 
society,  could  do  little  but  withdraw  Into 
further  isolation.  When  educational  facili- 
ties were  finally  established,  the  Spanish- 
Americans  could  not  be  expected  to  flock  to 
the  Institutions  since  essentially  these  were 
not  an  Integral  part  of  their  culture.  Even 
today,  although  facilities  are  generally  ade- 
quate, the  consequences  of  the  long  his- 
torical tradition  are  evident. 

"This  whole  picture  for  the  Southwest  was 
compounded  by  the  Influx  of  a  large  number 
of  immigrants  (generally  speaking,  peasant, 
rural,  uneducated,  of  lower  social-economic 
status)  from  Mexico  who  also  did  not  have 
the  tradition  of  public  education  in  their 
background.  The  latter  immigrations,  how- 
ever, faced  not  only  the  same  general  prob- 
lem of  the  previous  group,  but  on  top  of  It 
was  heaped  the  scourge  of  discrimination 
and  segregation.  Segregation  in  educational 
facilities  has  been  well  documented,  partic- 
ularly for  the  State  of  Texas,  where,  in  many 
instances,  three  public  school  systems  have 


been  maintained;  one  for  the  Mexican,  one 
for  the  Negro,  and  one  for  the  Anglo.  In 
many  areas  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  dis- 
crimination was  not  BO  flagrant.  Many  com- 
munities have  had  their  'Mexican  rooms'  for 
years  and  years.  This  is  segregation  on 
pseudo-pedagogical  grounds,  the  reasoning 
being  that  children  who  come  to  school  who 
are  Spanish-speaking  should  be  placed  In  a 
room  by  themselves  In  order  to  learn  English. 
One  community  In  Colorado  had  such  segre- 
gation through  the  first  four  grades  as  late 
as  1950.  A  neighboring  community  In  south- 
ern Colorado  Just  abandoned  their  'Mexican 
room*  last  year  after  pressure  was  brought 
about  by  the  local  Spanish-speaking 
citizenry." 

The  Table  given  below  for  the  median  years 
of  education  completed  shows  the  large  dis- 
parity of  educational  attainment  existing 
between  the  Spanish -speaking  and  the  rest 
of  the  population.  It  also  shows  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  Spanleh-speaklng  are  even 
at  a  lower  educational  level  than  the  non- 
white,  i 

Medians  for  years  of  school  completed, 
Spanish  surname,  aU  white,  nonwhite,  5 
Southwestern  States,  1950  and  1960 


State 

Spanish 
surname 

AU  white 

Nonwhite 

1950 

1900 

1950 

1960 

1950 

1960 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Texas        .  ... 

6-.1 
7.6 
6.4 
7.4 
3.6 

7.0 
8.6 
8.1 
7.7 
4.7 

10.6 

11.8 

10.9 

9.5 

9.7 

11.7 
12.1 
12.1 
11.5 
10. 8 

5.5 

8.9 
9.8 
6.8 

7.0 

7.0 

10.5 

11.2 

7.1 

8.1 

"The  biggest  problem  to  date  In  the  Span- 
ish-speaking community  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation Is  the  drop-oot  problem.  In  the 
United  States  formal  education  has  been  con- 
sidered Important  for  enlightened  citizen- 
ship and  in  recent  years  education  has  also 
become  the  foundation  for  occupational 
opportunities  and  related  socio-economic 
status. 

"Among  the  Spanlsb-speaklng  the  opti- 
mum conditions  for  the  pursuit  of  educa- 
tional endeavors  have  seldom  existed.  The 
most  common  barriers  have  been  Inadequate 
facilities,  forced  segregation,  cultural  factors 
(language  handicaps,  little  value  placed  on 
educational  tichlevemerat,  etc.),  low  socio- 
economic status  and  a  lack  of  enforcement  of 
the  laws  by  local  offlcars.  The  results  have 
been  that  over  the  years  Spanish-speaking 
children  have  either  not  attended  school, 
have  attended  irregularly,  have  dropped  out 
sooner,  or  have  received  an  Inferior  educa- 
tion." 

2.  In  the  July  20,  1963,  issue  of  the  Satur- 
day Review,  Charles  Oalltrl,  a  novelist  and 
professor  of  education  at  Hofstra  University, 
In  an  article  entitled  "Language  and  the  Dig- 
nity of  Youth"  observes  that : 

"Wherever  there  Is  a  congregation  of  peo-. 
pie.  Isolated  for  one  reason  or  another  from 
the  main  culture,  language  seems  to  become 
a  weapon  and  a  wall,  a  bulwark  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  dignity  and  self.  It  does  not 
begin  that  way.  Language  starts  with  the 
need  of  men  to  go  beyond  the  communion 
of  existence,  where  eyes  and  nose  and  skin 
are  sufficient  to  carry  Identifying  messages 
to  the  brain  so  that  a  man  knows  where  he 
Is  and  what  he  feels.  Language  begins  out 
of  a  necessity  to  express  what  is  inside  the 
self  and  to  communicate  It  to  someone  out- 
side the  self.  And  when  there  are  many 
men  living  in  the  same  time  and  place,  who 
by  their  living  together,  are  fort:ed  to  share 
burdens,  to  witness  experiences  In  concert,  to 
react  to  outer  dangers  as  a  group,  language 
becomes  the  means  of  survival.  Further 
developed.  It  becomes  an  art  form  of  a  people, 
by  which  they  reveal  to  one  another,  and 
ultimately  to  succeeding  generations,  what- 


ever secret  and  Irrepressible  emotions  and 
ideas  have  come  to  be  out  of  the  activity  of 
nerves  and  glands  and  brain. 

"It  Is  here  that  language  becomes  the  per- 
sonal  property  of  the  Individual,  and  of  the 
group  of  men  and  women,  setting  them  aside 
as  persons  and  as  people.  And  because  lan- 
guage does  belong  to  a  man,  we  dare  not  take 
it  away.  We  may  not  demand  that  It  be 
supplanted  with  another  language,  nor  be 
suppressed,  nor  ridicule  it.  Those  are  de- 
structive ways. 

"One  of  the  dangerous  by-products  of  the 
attempt  to  raise  the  'cultural'  and  educa- 
tlonal  levels  of  those  who  are  different  Is  that, 
In  the  desire  to  make  them  over,  our  teachers 
strip  them  of  dignity,  of  individuality  and 
self.  Rather  should  we  respect  the  native 
language  as  part  of  the  human  being  and 
perhaps  ask  that  our  language  be  added. 
But  such  a  reversal  of  method  will  occur  only 
If  the  reasons  for  it  are  understood  and 
accepted. 

"It  Is  because  they  sense  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  language  that  they  do  not  have  to 
share  with  outsiders  sets  them  apart,  gives 
them  characteristics  which  are  individual  and 
uncommon  and  belong  to  them  alone.  The 
language  of  a  minority  group  has  the  same 
relationship  to  the  establishment  of  a  sense 
of  self  as  the  Identifying  club  Jacket  has  for 
the  teen-age  club  or  gang. 

"The  child  has  a  reality  which  Is  the  life 
he  Is  living.  He  has  himself  and  the  world 
outside  of  himself,  which  he  takes  In  through 
his  senses  and  refashions  In  his  brain  accord- 
ing to  whatever  has  happened  to  past  experi- 
ences and  sensations  when  they  become  a 
part  of  his  Inner  universe.  If  we  would  be 
effective  in  our  school  communication  with 
htm,  then  we  must  admit  the  reality  of  that 
self  to  our  classrooms  and  hold  it  inviolate. 
We  cannot  present  the  child  with  a  school 
world  that  is  totally  different  from  anything 
he  knows  and  expect  him  to  enter  It  In  com- 
fort. 

"We  have  to  understand  the  fact  that,  to 
be  culturally  different  is  not  to  be  devoid  of 
culture,  and  that  children  of  Negro  families, 
Mexican  families,  uneducated  families,  book- 
less families,  and  hotiseless  families  are  still 
unique  selves  with  a  sense  of  belonging  to 
whatever  group  Is  theirs.  They,  too,  have 
family  relationships. 

"And  finally  we  have  to  understand  that 
many  of  the  children  who  sit  in  our  class- 
rooms are  p>ossessed  of  shattered  dignity, 
frightened  selves,  and  hostility  too  deep  to 
be  seen  in  their  eyes.  They  have  learned  long 
ago  that  one  can  hide  things  from  a  people 
that  has  not  yet  discovered  how  to  look  at 
other  people  and  know  what  they  are  seeing. 

"These  are  the  ones  that  we  and  our  teach- 
ers must  cultivate,  must  help  to  develop  a 
trust  In  us  that  they  Jiistlflably  do  not  have. 
Until  we  have  recognized  that  the  values  by 
which  they  have  lived  are  often  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  values  of  our  society,  and 
that  their  languages  reflect  those  differences 
and  until  we  are  able  to  accept  behavior, 
however  strange  and  perhaps  anti-social  from 
our  point  of  view  It  may  be,  we  can  never 
hope  to  help.  And  helping  means  not  chang- 
ing, not  making  them  shed  what  they  already 
have,  but  adding  to  It  the  knowledge  they 
will  need  to  live  their  Individual  lives  with 
others  who  are  cultin-ally  different  from 
them." 

3.  In  Merced,  California  The  Merced  City 
School  District  Spanish  Program  for  Spanish- 
Speaking  Students  reported  that  any  pro- 
gram which  attempts  to  teach  Spanish  to  the 
Spanish-speaking  will  have  to  be  oriented 
to  the  specific  needs  of  native  speakers  of 
Spanish.  If  such  a  child  were  placed  In  a 
Spanish  language  program  geared  to  non- 
Spanlsh-speaklng  Anglos,  he  would  be  quickly 
bored  and  disillusioned.  The  Latin  child 
would  probably  have  considerable  Spanlsb- 
speaklng  and  comprehension  skills,  although 
he  might  be  speaking  grammatically  incor- 
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rectly  mispronouncing  many  words,  possess- 
ing limited  speaking  and  tmderstanding  due 
torestrlcted  experience  background,  and  hav- 
ing only  nominal  Spanish  reading  or  writing 

skUls- 

These  pupils  often  have  a  very  low  educa- 
tional aspiration  level,  possibly  because  their 
narents  often  have  a  limited  ambition  for 
ajem,  and  because  they  do  not  envision  fu- 
ture job  opportunities  in  relation  to  their 
success  m  education.  These  compounded 
needs  plus  the  rejection  of  the  ciUture  of 
their  ancestors  by  many,  result  in  a  high 
percentage  of  "drop-outs"  during  the  high 
school  years.  As  a  result,  job  opportunlUes 
and  future  earning  potential  are  very  lim- 
ited for  them. 

The  usual  oral-aural  method  of  instruc- 
tion In  Spanish  language  is  meeting  few  of 
their  needs.  Some  adjustments  might  be 
accomplished  In  Spanish  instruction  which 
would  help  meet  at  least  some  of  the  needs 
of  some  pupils.  There  is  a  need  for  studying 
this  problem  and  providing  possible  solu- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  other  schools. 

4.  For  an  overview  of  research  related  to  the 
education  of  bilingual  children  see  Appendix 
A  "Education  of  Natlve-Born  American  Bi- 
lingual Children"  a  position  paper  by  B. 
Gaardner. 

ExHisrr  3 

[Published  by  the  National  Education 
Association] 

I  Am  a  Mexican 
While  a  majority  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
people  in  the  Southwest  were  bom  in  this 
country  and  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
they  tend  to  be  regarded  both  by  themselves 
and  others  as  Mexicans.  The  term  Mexican- 
American  would  be  more  nearly  accurate. 
More  Important  than  technicalities,  how- 
ever, Is  how  they  feel  .  .  .  how  they  regard 
themselves. 

ME 

To  begin  with,  I  am  a  Mexican.  That  sen- 
tence has  a  scent  of  bitterness  as  it  is  written. 
I  feel  that  If  It  weren't  for  my  nationality  I 
would  accomplish  more.  My  being  a  Mexican 
has  brought  about  my  lack  of  initiative. 
No  matter  what  I  attempt  to  do,  my  dark  skin 
always  makes  me  feel  that  I  will  fail.  An- 
other thing  that  "gripes"  me  is  that  I  am 
such  a  coward.  I  absolutely  will  not  fight  for 
something  even  if  I  know  I'm  right.  I  do 
not  have  the  vocabulary  that  it  would  take 
to  express  myself  strongly  enough. 

Many  people,  including  most  of  my  teach- 
ers, have  tried  to  tell  me  I'm  a  leader.  Well, 
I  know  better  I  Just  because  I  may  get  better 
grades  than  most  of  my  fellow  Mexicans 
doesn't  mean  a  thing.  I  could  no  more  get 
an  original  idea  in  my  head  than  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  don't  know  how 
to  think  for  myself. 

I  want  to  go  to  college,  sure,  but  what  do 
I  want  to  be?  Even  worse,  where  do  I  want 
to  go?  These  questions  are  only  a  few  that 
trouble  me.  I'd  like  to  prove  to  my  parents 
that  I  can  do  sometlilng.  Just  because  I 
don't  have  the  gumption  to  go  out  and  get  a 
job  doesn't  mean  that  I  can't  become  some- 
thing they'll  be  proud  of.  But  if  I  find  that 
I  can't  bring  myself  to  go  to  college.  I'll  get 
married  and  they'll  still  get  rid  of  me. 

After  reading  this,  you'll  probably  be  sur- 
prised. This  is  the  way  I  feel  about  myself, 
and  nobody  can  change  me.  Believe  me, 
(nany  have  tried  and  have  failed.  If  God 
wants  me  to  reach  all  my  goals,  I  will.  No 
parents,  teachers,  or  priests  will  change  the 
course  that  my  life  is  to  follow.    Dont  try. 

This  was  a  paper  turned  in  by  a  13-year 
old  girl  for  an  English  assignment  in  the 
eighth  grade  of  a  school  in  one  of  the 
Southwestern  states.  The  assignment  was  to 
write  about  "Me."  The  melancholy  tone  of 
the  essay  would  suggest  that  the  youngster 
was  a  "loner" — obscure,  unattractive,  not 
very  popular.    But  no.    She  was  attractive. 


articulate,  an  honor  student,  member  of  the 
band,  outstanding  in  girls'  athletics,  popular 
among  her  fellow  students,  admired  by  her 
teachers.  "She  never  seemed  to  be  a  child 
with  a  problem."  remarked  one  of  the 
teachers,  in  some  puzzlement,  after  reading 
"Me." 

The  problem  can  be  stated  plainly  and 
simply:  The  young  girl  who  wrote  that 
essay  was  Mexican-American.  If  she,  with 
all  her  advantages,  felt  tnat  her  lot  In- 
evitably would  be  failure,  how  must  thou- 
sands of  other  Mexican-American  children — 
many  of  them  less  endowed  physically  and 
InteUectually — view  their  own  prospects? 

THREE     HUNDRED     AND     FIFTT-SEVEN     TEARS     OF 
BISTORT 

To  understand  the  problem  fully,  we  must 
understand  how  it  came  about.  The  first 
wliite  people  to  migrate  into  what  is  now  the 
American  Southwest  were  Spanish-speaking. 
They  came  by  way  of  Mexico  during  the  peri- 
od of  Spain's  colonial  expansion  and  settled 
portions  of  the  Southwest  even  before  the 
founding  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  Plymouth 
was  established  in  1620,  but  the  first 
Spaniards  settled  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
a  full  11  years  before  that — in  1609.  By 
1680  there  were  some  2,500  Spanish-speaking 
settlers  in  what  we  now  call  New  Mexico. 
By  1790  there  were  an  estimated  23,000 
Spanish-speaking  people  in  the  five  South- 
western states  covered  by  this  study  area. 
Indeed,  the  white  population  of  the  South- 
west— what  there  was  of  It — was  practically 
all  Spanish.  New  Mexico  had  the  largest 
concentration. 

But  soon  after  the  13  colonies  gained 
their  Independence  from  England,  the  mi- 
gration of  English-speaking  Americans  into 
the  Southwest  began.  Mexico,  Its  own  inde- 
pendence newly-won  from  Spain,  encour- 
aged such  migration.  This  vast  Southwest- 
ern area,  stretching  from  the  western  border 
of  Louisiana  to  the  Paclflc,  belonged  to  Mex- 
ico. She  was  anxious  to  see  it  settled  and 
developed,  and  few  Mexican  colonists  were 
moving  there.  So  the  government  of  Mexico 
granted  large  blocks  of  land  to  contractors 
who  would  bring  in  colonists.  The  response 
was  large  and  prompt.  By  1835  there  were 
26,000  to  35,000  American  fanners,  planters 
and  traders  in  Texas,  and  more  were  on  the 
way. 

The  deluge  dismayed  Mexico  and  she  tried 
to  check  it.  Land  grants  were  cancelled. 
The  Texans  became  irked,  and  in  1836  they 
revolted  against  Mexican  over-lordship  and 
won  their  independence.  Shortly  afterward 
Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  A  dis- 
pute broke  out  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico 
over  the  southwestern  boundary  of  Texas. 
The  result  was  the  Mexican  War  and  the 
loss  by  Mexico  of  nearly  all  that  remained 
of  her  Northernmost  empire.  To  the  U.S. 
were  ceded  much  of  New  Mexico,  most  of 
Arizona,    the    future    states    of    California, 


Nevada  and  Utah,  and  parts  of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming.  Five  years  later  the  Oadsden 
Purchase  added  a  strip  of  land  between  the 
Oila  River  and  the  present  southern  bound- 
ary of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  completing 
the  American  acqviisltlon  of  what  is  now  the 
Southwest. 

ALIEN  AND  ALIENATXD 

Thus,  by  one  of  history's  ironies,  the  ma- 
jority became  a  minority.  Spanish-speaking 
people  who  had  been  the  first  wliites  to  set- 
tle the  Southwest  became.  If  not  an  alien 
group,  an  alienated  group.  They  were 
Americans,  yes,  but  with  a  language  and  cul- 
ture different  from  the  language  and  culture 
of  the  region  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves. On  both  sides  feelings  had  been 
exacerbated  by  the  war. 

Nationalistic  passions  have  long  since 
cooled.  Mexico  and  the  United  States  live 
side  by  side  in  peace.  But  in  the  Southwest 
a  cultural  and  linguistic  gulf  sUU  exists  be- 
tween Mexican-Americans — the  "Invisible 
minority,"  as  they  have  been  called — and 
Anglo-Americans.  "Unlike  the  Immigrant 
from  Europe,"  says  John  M.  Sharp,  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages  at  Texas  Western  Col- 
lege, El  Paso,  "(the  Mexican-American)  is  by 
no  means  willing  to  abandon  his  ancient  cul- 
tural and  linguistic  heritage,  in  which  he 
takes — however  inarticulately — traditional 
pride,  to  accept  the  cultural  pattern  common 
to  native  speakers  of  English  in  our  nation. 
His  position  may,  perhaps,  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  Greeks  In  Sicily,  who.  though 
citizens  of  a  Latln-speaklng  area,  have  main- 
tained their  language  and  mores  for  some  23 
centuries."  Thus  the  strong  asslmilatlonist 
impulses  of  other  Immigrant  groups — Jewish, 
Irish,  Italian,  etc. — are  not  so  conspicuous 
among  the  Mexican-Americans.  Nor  are  all 
Mexican-Americans  possessed  of  the  strong 
materialistic  drive — the  "individual  success 
psychology."  as  one  authority  has  put  it — of 
so  many  Anglo-Americans. 

THE   LEGACY   OF   POVtKTT 

There  Is  another  factor  which  makes  the 
gulf  difficult  to  bridge — which  to  a  consider- 
able extent  keeps  the  Mexican-American  an 
"outsider"  in  his  own  land.  It  is  the  fact 
that  BO  many  immigrants  from  Mexico  were 
well  down  on  the  economic  scale  when  they 
came  to  this  country.  They  were,  in  the 
main,  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  laborers, 
dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  Mexico,  hoping 
that  In  the  North  they  would  be  able  to  im- 
prove their  lot.  And,  as  Is  so  often  the  case, 
first- generation  immigrants  tended  to  be- 
queath their  poverty  to  the  generations  that 
come  after  them. 

Thus  we  find  poverty  far  more  prevalent 
among  Mexican-Americans  than  among 
Anglo-Americans.  In  all  five  Southwestern 
states,  the  average  income  of  white  p>eople 
with  Spanish  surnames  is  well  below  that  of 
the  general  population,  as  the  following  table 
illustrates: 


Frequency  of  low  and  high  family  incomes  in  the  Southwest  (census  of  1960) 

[In  percent] 


Families  with  incomes 
under  $1,000 

Families  with  Incomes 
under  $3,000 

Families  with  incomes 
of  (10,000  or  more 

General 
popula- 
tion 

White- 
Spanish 
surname 
popula- 
tion 

General 
popula- 
tion 

White- 
Spanish 
surname 
popular 
tion 

General 
popula- 
tion 

White- 
Spanish 
surname 

popul*. 
tion 

Arizona                 

5.9 
3.3 
3.6 
6.9 
7.6 
4.9 

7.2 
4.5 
6.4 
11.3 
13.6 
8.8 

21.3 
14.1 
18.3 
24.4 
32.6 
2L0 

sas 

19.1 
35. 0 
41.6 
51.6 
34.8 

14.4 

2L8 
14.6 
14.3 
11.8 
17.6 

4.6 

California    _          - 

10.8 

Colorado          _..._«__,---—-.-.------- 

4.8 

New  Mexico 

4.6 
2.7 

s.a 

LOW  ACHIEVERS DROPOUTS 

An  almost  inevitable  concomitant  of  pov- 
erty is  low  educational  achievement.     Her- 


Ecbel  T.  Manuel.  In  bis  definitive  book,  Span- 
ish-Speaking Children  of  the  Southwest: 
Their   Education   and   the   Public   Welfare 
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(University  of  Texas  Press,  ^"f""'  J""^' 
reports  that  one-fllxth  of  the  school-age  pop- 
ulation of  the  five  Southwestern  states  Is 
Spanliih-speaking.   Yet.  he  notes,  the  propor- 
tt^n^Tsch^Tdropouts  among  the  Spanish - 
speaking  Is  far  higher  than  one-sixth.    CaU- 
?Srnla  ^de  a  study  of  the  educational  dU- 
iwrlty   between   the  Mexican-American   and 
hL  fellow  citizens  as  of  1960.    It  found  that 
the  level  of  education  reached  by  that  part 
of  the  population  bearing  Spanish  surnames 
was  wen  below  the  level  of  the  total  popu- 
lation and  even  below  that  of  the  non-white 
population.    More  than  half  of  the  male=  and 
Marly  half  of  the  females  14  years  old  and 
over  had  not  gone  beyond  the  eighth  grad^ 
By  contrast,  only  27.9  percent  of  the  malra 
and  25  percent  of  the  females  over  14  In  the 
total  population  had  not   gone  beyond  the 
eighth  grade.    A  Uttle  over  72  percent  of  the 
roiles  in  the  total  population  and  75  percent 
of  the  females  had  completed  one  or  more 
years  of  high  school,  but  only  48.5  percent 
It  the  males  and  52  percent  of  the  females 
of  Spanish  surnames  had  done  so.     Ir  tne 
total  population.  23.4  percent  of  the  males 
an  J   19  4  percent  of  the  females  had  com- 
pleted one  or  more  years  of  college.    But  no 
more  than  8.8  percent  of  the  Spanlsh-sur- 
named  males  and  6.2  percent  of  the  females 
had  reached  that  educational  eminence. 

Why  does  the  Mexican-American  youngster 
drop  out  of  school  In  such  large  numbers? 
For  an  answer,  we  need  to  look  at  his  per- 
formance while  he  18  still  in  school.     Again 
California  supplies  us  with  some  vital  clues. 
An  analysis  of  achievement  tests  was  made  In 
the  Lindsay  Unified  School  District  of  Und- 
say  California,  a  city  of  5.600  located  about 
midway  between  Fresno  and  Bakerafleld.    It 
Is  an  agricultural   community  with  a   hign 
proportion  of  Mexican-Americana.  ^THe^"^' 
J.13   showed   that   in   all   the   educational 
fundamentals— reading,  arithmetic  and  lan- 
BuaKe— Mexican-American    children     lagged 
lar  behind  the  Anglo-Americans,   as  meas- 
ured by  the  California  Achievement  Tests.' 
In   reading,   63.9   percent   of  the   Mexican- 
American  children  were  below  grade  level 
compared  to  27.3  percent  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
IcansT    In   arithmetic.   38.7    percent  of   the 
Mexican-Americans  were  below  grade  level, 
compared  to  20.8  percent  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
icana.    In  language,  the  comparative  per- 
centages were  55.5  and  30.6.    Total  battery: 
53  4  i^rcent  of  the  Mexican-Americans  below 
grade  level;  28.1  percent  of  the  others. 

Said  the  Undsay  report:  ".  .  .  These  chil- 
dren (Mexican-Americans)  start  school  with 
a  decided  handicap,  fall  behind  their  cla«- 
matea  In  the  first  grade,  and  each  passing 
year  finds  them  farther  behind.  They  are 
condlUoned  to  failure  In  the  early  years  of 
their  schooUng  and  each  passing  year  only 
serves  to  reinforce  their  feelings  of  failure 
and  frustration.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  aa 
Boon  as  they  are  16  or  can  paaj  for  16,  they 
begin  dropping  out  of  school?" 

A  roue  OW  MASOCHISU 

That  question  having  been  asked,  we  need 
then  to  ask  another  and  more  significant 
QuesUon:  Is  there  something  Inherent  In  our 
system  of  public  schooUng  that  Impedes  the 
education  of  the  Mexican-American  child— 
that,  indeed,  drives  him  to  drop  out?  And 
the  answer,  unhappily,  must  be  yes.  A.  Bruce 
Oaardes.  SpeclaUst  In  Foreign  Languages 
with  the  VS.  Office  of  Education,  stated  It 
weU  in  a  report  which  he  presented  at  the 
second  aimual  conference  of  the  Southwest 
Council  of  Foreign  Language  Teachers,  No- 
vember 13.  1966,  at  El  Paso,  Texas:  ".  .  .  The 
greateet  barrier  to  the  Mexican-American 
child's  scholastic  achievement ...  Is  that  the 
schools,  reflecting  the  dominant  view  of  the 
dominant  cultxire,  want  that  child  to  grow 
up  as  another  Anglo    ThU  he  cannot  do  ex- 
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cept  by  denying  himself  and  his  family  and 
his  forebears,  a  form  at  masochism  which  no 
society  should  demand  of  Its  children."  Dr. 
Manuel  puts  It  another  way:  "Ironically,  the 
child  who  enters  school  vrtth  a  language  defi- 
ciency and  the  cultural  deprivation  of  long- 
continued  poverty  is  often  made  unbearably 
aware  of  his  disadvantages.  School  Is  sup- 
posed to  help  him  solve  these  problems;  In- 
stead It  convinces  hla  that  they  are  beyond 
solution." 

THE  SPANISH-gPEAKlNG  HOME 

Let  us  see  what  happens  to  the  average 
Mexican-American  ckUd  when  he  starts 
school.  He  comes  to  school  speaking  Spanish. 
He  knows  some  EngllBh  but  has  used  it  In- 
frequently. The  language  of  his  home,  the 
language  of  his  childhood,  his  first  years,  is 
Spanish.  His  environment,  his  experiences, 
his  very  personality  have  been  shaped  by  It. 

To  understand  how  totally  Spanish  the 
background  of  such  a  child  may  be,  consider 
the  results  of  a  study  made  in  1965  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  and  reported  to  the  El  Paso 
conference  of  foreifn  language  teachers. 
Six  hundred  Mexican-American  adults  were 
interviewed  In  San  Aatonlo,  and  it  was  found 
that  71  percent  of  husbands  and  wives  spoke 
only  Spanish  to  each  other.  Among  the 
grandparents,  94  percent  spoke  only  Span- 
ish to  their  children  and  89  percent  spoke 
only  Spanish  to  their  grandchildren. 

Understandably.  tUerefore.  the  child  from 
this    Spanish-saturated    environment,    once 
embarked  on  his  school  career,  finds  himself 
in  a  strange  and  even  threatening  situation 
The  language  of  Instruction  is  EngUsh.     Yet 
English,  as  John  M.  Sharp  expressed  It  at  the 
El  Paso  conference,  may  be  "no  less  a  foreign 
language  to  him  than  It  would  be  to  a  child 
from  Argentina  or  Columbia.     He  suddenly 
finds  himself  not  only  with  the  pressing  need 
to  master  an  (to  him)  alien  tongue,  but.  also 
at  the  same  time,  to  make  Immediate  use  of 
It  in  order  to  fimctlon  as  a  pupil.     His  par- 
ents, to  whom  he  hae  always  looked  for  pro- 
tection and  aid,  can  be  of  no  help  at  all  to 
him  m  his  perplexity.    Moreover,  as  a  result 
of   cultural    and    eoonomlo    differences    be- 
tween  the   English-speaking   and    Spanish- 
speaking  segmenta  of  his  community,  many 
of  the  objects,  socisa  relationships  and  c\U- 
tural  attitudes  presented  to  him  In  his  les- 
sons, though  perfectly  familiar  to  an  Anglo 
youngster,  Ue  without  the  Latin  American  s 
home    experience.    Accordingly,    the    prob- 
lem of  learning  EngUsh   Is,  for  him    enor- 
mously increased  by  his  unfamlUarity  vrtth 
what  objects  and  situations  the  no  less  _un- 
famUlar  words  and  phrases  stand  for. 
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iThe  teat  result  analysis  for  Lindsay,  Cali- 
fornia, was  compiled  by  John  Blahop,  6th 
grade  teacher. 


BARRIERS    AND    BASTIONS 

Even    In   schools   with    an    almost    totaUy 
Spanish  American  enrollment— schools  which 
are  for  all  practical  puropses  de  facto  segre- 
gated—textbooks   and    curricula    used    are 
often  the  same  as  in  schools  with  a  large 
Anglo-American     majority.       As     Professor 
Sharp  tells  us:  "THe  three  R's  are  taught  in 
English  from  the  firtt  grade  up,  and  no  classes 
specifically  with  English  as  a  foreign  language 
are  offered.    Operating  under  such  unrealis- 
tic conditions   (which  appear  to  have  been 
devised  by  people  who  seemed  to  believe  that 
if  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  problem  It 
would  go  away),  conscientious  teachers  and 
administrators    hate    done    the    best    they 
could  for  their  students.    Subject  matter  is 
watered  dovm  and  used  as  a  means  to  teach 
English      During  the  two  or  three  years  of 
primary  school  while  the  pupil  is  acquiring 
a   minimal   knowledge   of   English,   he   falls 
seriously  behind   his  English-speaking  con- 
temporaries In  other  phases  of  the  curricu- 
lum      This    loss    In    subject-knowledge    Is 
seldom  made  up  by  the  time  he  enters  high 
school,   where   he   finds   himself   unable   to 
compete  scholastlcally  vrtth  his  Anglo-Amer- 
ican schoolmates." 

The  Mexlcan-Aaierlcan  child  encounters 
not  only  linguistic  barriers  but  psychological 
barriers.    One  of  ttie  working  committee  re- 


ports developed  at  the  El  Paso  conference  de- 
scribed them  in  these  words:  "...  A  sudden 
Immersion   In  EngUsh   at  six  years  of  age, 
especially  In  an  environment  which  lacks  the 
plasticity  and  warmth  of  human  relation- 
ships found  In  the  home,  occurring  at  the 
same  time  that  new  demands  of  work  and 
discipline  are  made,  may  create  psychological 
barriers  almost   Instantaneously  which  will 
not  disappear  In  a  lifetime.   The  teacher  may 
sense  the  presence  of  these  barriers  and  may 
react   by   putting   up   barriers   of   his  own, 
unconsciously     attempting     to     compensate 
thereby  for  his  sense  of  inadequacy  In  deal- 
ing with  the  child.    The  result  may  be  that 
the  Spanish  language  becomes  a  refuge  Into 
which  the  child  retreats  at  every  opportunity, 
and  the  Spanish-speaking  community  a  bas- 
tion of  defense  against  the  outside  world." 

THE  LAWS  OF  THE  ANGLOS 

In  most  states,  the  schools  are  actually 
mandated  by  law  to  make  English  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction.     An  appropriate  com- 
ment  on  this  type  of  law  was  forthcoming 
recently  from  Charles  Olstad,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor  of  Romance  Languages  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona:   "I  had  always  thought 
such  a  law  archaic,  a  carry-over  from  early 
days  of  benighted  ethnocentrlsm,  a  distorted 
form  of  super-patriotism  which  saw  anything 
non-English  as  a  threat  to  the  nation."    In 
some  schools  the  speaking  of  Spanish  la  for- 
bidden both  In  classrooms  and  on  the  play- 
ground, except,  of  course.  In  classes  where 
Spanish  Is  taught.    Not  Infrequently  student* 
have  been  punished  for  lapsing  into  Span- 
ish.   This  has  even  extended  to  corporal  pun- 
ishment.   A  member  of  our  Survey  team  teU! 
of  one  school  at  which  such  punishment  waj 
dealt  out  to  chUdren  who  lapsed  into  Span- 
ish despite  the  fact  that  99  percent  of  the 
school's  enrollment  was  Mexican-American! 
The  obvious  theory  Is  that  a  chUd  wiU  learn 
English  if  he  Is  required  to  speak  English  and 
nothing  but  English,  at  least  during  those 
hours  of  the  day  when  he  Is  In  school.    "If 
you  want  to  be  American,  speak  American," 
he  Is  admonished  over  and  again. 

FTTTING  THE  STIJlEOTyPE 

Nor  Is  It  only  a  different  language  that 
the    newly-arrived    Mexican-American   child 
encounters.     He  also   encounters  a  strange 
and  different  set  of  culturU  patterns,  an  ac- 
celerated tempo  of  living  and,  more  often 
than  not,  teachers  who,  though  sympathetic 
and  sincere,  have  Uttle  understanding  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  people,  their  customs,  be- 
liefs and  sensitivities.     He  is  given  an  in- 
telligence test  In  which  language  and  cul- 
tural  and   socio-economic    background  are 
depressing  factors.     He  may  have  fuHy  a« 
much   intellectual   potential   as   his  Anglo- 
American  classmates,  but  he  shows  up  on 
the  test  as  a  "low  achiever."    He  tends  thus 
to  become  stereotyped  In  the  eyes  of  the 
adults  whose  lives  Impinge  on   his.     All  (A 
them— teachers,    administrators,    even   par- 
ents—expect Uttle  of  him.  and  he  usually 
measures  up  (or  down)  to  their  expectatloM. 
K  he  knows  Uttle  or  no  EngUsh,  he  may  be 
placed  m  a  special  claas  with  other  non-Eng- 
Uah-speaklng  children  for  a  year  and  then 
"promoted"  to  the  first  grade  the  following 
year     But  that  meana  he  must  go  througn 
school  a  year  behind  other  children  of  his 
age,  and  this  embarrasses  him. 

Even  If  he  speaks  both  English  and  Span- 
ish he  may  be  only  nominally  bilingual— not 
truly  so.  He  may  have,  as  he  often  does,  a 
low  level  of  Uteracy  In  both  languages.  He 
watches  television  at  home,  as  do  his  An^o- 
Amerlcan  schooUnates.  He  Ustens  to  tne 
radio.  Soon  he  Is  speaking  a  language  wUcn 
Is  neither  Spanish  nor  English  but  a  mlxtw 
of  the  two— a  kind  of  linguistic  hybrid,  w 
doesn't  speak  English  correctiy  and  he  doeam 
speak  Spanish  correctly. 

There  Is  something  sadly  paradoxical  aDoui 
the  schools'  well-meaning  effort  to  make  tne 
Mexican-American  child  "talk  American -- 
to  eradicate  his  Spanish.     For  they  are 


the  same  time  working  strenuotisly  to  teach 
Spanish  to  the  Anglo-American  student,  ac- 
claiming the  advantages  of  being  able  to  com- 
municate fluently  in  a  language  other  than 
one's  own.  The  National  Defense  Education 
Act  Is  providing  funds  to  schools  to 
gtrengthen  the  teaching  of  modem  foreign 
languages  as  well  as  mathematics,  science, 
and  other  subjects.  And  so,  while  they  strive 
to  make  the  monoUngual  student  bilingual, 
they  are  making— or  trying  to  make— the 
bilingual  student  monoUngual. 

COJIPtTLSION     BREEDS    WITHDRAWAL 

The  prohibition  against  speaking  Spanish 
leads  to  some  curious  situations.  For  one 
thing,  the  school  cannot  enforce  It.  Or, 
rather.  It  cannot  accomplish  what  the  rule 
U  intended  to  acompUsh,  which  Is  the  uni- 
versal speaking  of  English.  "Obviously,"  says 
James  Burton,  who  teaches  English  and 
speech  to  Mexican-American  students  at  Jef- 
ferson High  School  In  El  Paso,  Texas,  "It  Is 
impossible  to  make  a  person  speak  a  lan- 
guage. Any  teacher  In  control  of  his  class- 
room can  prevent  his  students  from  speaking 
Spamsh,  but  the  result  Is  likely  to  be  a 
thundering  sUence;  It  Is  certolnly  no  guar- 
antee that  fluent.  Idiomatic  EngUsh  wlU  giish 
forth  Uke  the  water  from  the  blbUcal  rock. 
Arrogance  or  even  thoughUessness  In  enforc- 
tog  such  a  regulation  Is  easily  self-defeating. 
K  the  student  Is  somehow  left  with  the  feel- 
ing that  the  person  doing  the  enforcing  Is 
beUttUng  him  In  an  aUen  language  for  his 
normal  use  of  his  own  language,  bitter  re- 
sentment is  sure  to  ensue.  Punitive  meas- 
ures In  this  case  are  only  too  likely  to  prove 
Ineffectual  under  most  circumstances.  After 
all.  few  students  speak  Spanish  as  a  de- 
liberate act  of  defiance." 

John  M.  Sharp  of  Texas  Western  remarks, 
too  on  the  absurdity  of  a  dictum  that  aaya 
a  teacher  facing  a  class  of  Spanish -speaking 
youngsters  may  never  use  an  occasional  word 
of  Spanish  to  clarify  a  point.  Yet  It  may  be 
perfectly  clear,  he  observes  "that  the  point 
bemg  made  Is  not  'getting  across'  In  English." 
And  he  adds,  "It  should  be  noted  here,  to 
the  credit  of  teachers,  that  conscientious  In- 
structors frequently  violate  this  prohibition." 

THE    DAMAGED    SELF-IMAOE 

The  harm  done  the  Mexican-American 
child  linguistically  Is  paralleled— perhaps 
even  exceeded— by  the  harm  done  to  him  as 
a  person.  In  teUlng  him  that  he  must  not 
speak  his  native  language,  we  are  saying  to 
him  by  implication  that  Spanish  and  the 
culture  which  It  represents  are  of  no  worth. 
Therefore  (It  follows)  the  people  who  speak 
Spanish  are  of  no  worth.  Therefore  (It  fol- 
lows again)  this  particular  child  Is  of  no 
worth.  It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
us,  then,  that  he  develops  a  negative  self- 
concept — an  Inferiority  complex.  If  he  Is 
no  good,  how  can  he  succeed?  And  If  he 
can't  succeed,  why  try?  Suddenly  the  full 
Import  of  the  essay  about  "Me" — the  poi- 
gnant outcry  of  the  Mexican-American  gU-1 
who  "never  seemed  to  be  a  child  with  a  prob- 
lem"— becomes  crystal  clear. 

"Somewhere  along  the  way,"  says  Marcos 
de  Leon,  School-Community  Coordinator  of 
the  Los  Angeles  PubUc  Schools  and  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Latin-American  Civic 
Association  and  the  board  of  the  Council  for 
Mexican  Affairs  of  Los  Angeles,  "the  Mexican- 
American  must  make  a  stand  and  recognize 
the  fact  that  If  there  Is  to  be  progress  against 
those  barriers  which  prevent  and  obstruct 
a  more  functional  citizenship,  he  must  above 
all  things  retrieve  his  dignity  and  worth  as 
a  person  with  a  specific  ethnic  heritage 
possessing  a  i>osltlve  contribution  to  civiliza- 
tion. No  man  can  find  a  true  expression  for 
Uvlng.  or  much  less  think  right,  who  is 
ashamed  of  himself  or  his  people." 

At  a  Mexican-American  seminar  held  In 
Phoenix  In  1963,  Daniel  Schreiber,  then  Di- 
rector of  the  NEA's  Project  Dropout  spoke  of 
the  need  of  young  people  to  "achieve  con- 
fident self-Identity."    "The   youngster,"   he 


said,  "whoee  school  experience  begins  and 
ends  In  failure — and  those  of  minority  chU- 
dren too  often  do — having  discovered  that  he 
Is  good  at  nothing,  stands  a  strong  chance  of 
becoming  food  for  nothing.  And  far  too 
many  young  lives,  with  all  the  potentials 
and  real  Ulents  and  capabilities  they  embody, 
are  being  wasted  and  crushed.  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  redeem  them,  through  Inventive- 
ness and  energy  and  dedication." 

This  is  the  challenge  that  the  public 
schools  face  In  the  education  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Mexican-American  children  In 
the  five  Southwestern  states.  It  Is  a  chal- 
lenge which,  with  an  appropriate  approach 
and  sound  techniques,  can  be  fuUy  and 
triumphantly  met.  We  beUeve  these  tech- 
niques are  at  hand. 


Exhibit  4 
[Prom  Progress  Report,  November  1966,  Mex- 
ican-American study  project,  UCLA) 
The  Educational  Gap  Is  Narrowing 
Analysis  of  Census  data  on  the  educational 
attainment  of  the  Spanish-surname  group  In 


the  Southwest  has  unearthed  evidence  of  \m- 
questlonable  progress.  Most  of  the  prevloxis 
work  on  this  subject  has  dwelt  on  the  gen- 
erally low  attainment  In  formal  schooUng 
shown  by  the  Spanlsh-stirname  popvilation 
as  a  whole.  By  doing  so.  It  has  overlooked 
signs  of  advance  that  become  visible  when 
the  data  are  analyzed  In  detaU  and  especlaUy 
by  age  groups.  The  foUowlng  report  presents 
findings  derived  from  work  currenUy  going 
forward  at  the  Mexican-American  Study 
Project. 

As  shown  In  Table  1,  the  schtxjUng  gap  U 
Indeed  enormovis  when  the  adult  population 
(25  years  and  over)  Is  considered.  In  1960 
adult  Mexican-Americans  on  the  average  had 
7.1  years  of  schooUng  as  against  12.1  for 
Anglos  and  9.0  for  nonwhltes.  If  the  Anglo 
record  Is  taken  as  a  norm,  the  gap  for 
Mexican-Americans  was  5  years,  or  41  per- 
cent below  the  Anglo.  Even  this  represents 
an  improvement  over  the  1950  condition  when 
the  gap  was  5.9  years  or  52  percent.  More 
Importantly,  the  record  Is  far  better  for  the 
younger  generation  (14  to  24  years  of  age) 
than  for  the  adult  population. 


T^BLE  1  —Median  years  of  school  completed  by  Spanish-svrname  persons  comparffi  loith 
'other  population  groups,  various  age  classes,  Souihwest,  1960  (^males  and  females 
combined)  


Age  group 


14  years  and  over 

14  to  24 

25  and  over.. 


.\nglo 


12.0 
11.3 
12.1 


Spanish 
surname 


8.1 
9.2 
7.1 


Nonwhlte 


9.7 

10.6 

9.0 


Spanish  sumame-.^nelo 
gap 


Years 


3.9 
2.1 
6.0 


Percent 


32 
19 
41 


rNTEROENERATIONAL   DIFFERENCES 

The  younger  generation  of  Spanish-sur- 
name persons  had  substantially  more  years 
of  schooling  to  Its  credit  than  the  adult 
group — ^9.2  years  on  the  average.  The  gap 
between  Anglo  and  Spanish-surname  educa- 
tion for  the  younger  age  class  was  only  2.1 
years,  or  19  percent.  A  simUar  Intergenera- 
tlonal  difference.  It  may  be  noted.  Is  observed 
for  nonwhltes.  Its  significance  Is  hlgh- 
Ughted  by  the  fact  that  Anglos  of  25  years 
and  over  have  a  higher  educational  attain- 
ment than  those  of  14  to  24  years.  The  re- 
verse Is  true  for  the  two  minority  groups  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  schooling  of  persons 
in  the  14-24  age  class  had  as  yet  been  In- 
complete In  many  cases. 

That  the  educational  record  of  Mexican- 
Americans   generally  Improves   with   youth 
rather   than   age   Is  also   demonstrated   by 
the  accompanying  chart.   Taking  completion 
of  high  school  as  a  yardstick,  we  see  that 
25  percent  of  those  In  the  20-24  age  bracket 
has  reached  this  stage  of  educational  prepa- 
ration.   The  corresponding  figures  are  about 
18  percent  for  the  25-34  age  group,  14  per- 
cent for  the  group  35  to  44  years  of  age, 
7  percent  for  those  45  to  64  years,  and  bare- 
ly 4  percent  for  the  group  65  years  and  over. 
A  similar  trend  Is  observed  for  those  who 
had  attended  (though  not  necessarily  com- 
pleted)  college:  9  percent  In  the  20-24  age 
group,  a  Uttle  over  8  percent  of  the  25  to 
34  group,  nearly  7  percent  In  the  next  old- 
est group,  but  only  a  Uttle  over  4  percent 
of  the  45-64  age  class,  and  barely  3  percent 
In  the  oldest  age  group. 

RURAL  CAP  LARGER  THAN  URBAN 

Data  on  school  enrollment  confirm  the 
evidence  of  Intergenerational  progress. 
These  data  clearly  depict  a  current  condi- 
tion of  1960  rather  than  a  cimiulattve  sta- 
tistic such  as  the  number  of  school  years 
completed.  As  shown  In  Table  2,  the  per- 
centage of  Spanish -surname  persons  of  5  to 
34  years  enrolled  In  school  In  1960  was  only 
a  Uttle  lower  than  the  Anglo  and  about 
the  same  as  the  nonwhlte  figure.  However, 
the  gap  was  larger  In  rural  than  In  urban 
areas. 


Table  2. — School  enrolltTient  of  Spanish- 
surname  persons  compared  with  other 
population  groups.  Southwest.  1960 

INumber  enrolled  as  a  percent  ol  all  persons  5  to  34  years 
of  age,  males  and  females  combined] 


ToUl 

Urban 

Rural 

.13.2 
51.2 
51.4 

53.2 
51.7 
51.0 

53.3 

49.4 

Noiiwhil^:     - 

52.6 

The  research  now  being  completed  Includes 
further  detaU  for  the  five  states  comprising 
the  Southwest,  schooling  data  by  sex.  and 
differences  between  -urban  and  rural  areas. 
It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  Texas  emerges 
as  by  far  the  "worst"  state  and  CalUomia 
as  the  "best."  and  that  Mexican-Americana 
(as  well  as  others)  In  rural  farm  regions  have 
the  lowest  educational  preparation.  In  light 
of  conventional  notions  about  the  role  of 
females  In  traditional  Mexican  culture, 
though.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn 
that  the  average  schooling  of  SpeuilBh- stir- 
name  males  and  females  was  equal  In  both 
1950  and  1960. 

ETHNIC  ORGANIZATIONAL  ETPOETS 

The  main  p<rint  of  the  analysis,  however. 
Is  the  evidence  of  improvements  among  the 
younger    generation.      Progress    has    In    all 
UkeUhood  continued  since  1960,  although  It 
cannot  be  documented  at  this  time.    The  ad- 
vance Is  especially  significant  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Mexican-American  spokesmen  tend 
to  consider  the  educational  gap  to  be  the  most 
Important  barrier  to   the   progress  of  their 
group.     Also,  ethnic  organizations  have  In- 
creasingly devoted  themselves  to  efforts  to 
narrow  the  gap.     As  the  Project's  Advance 
Report  1  has  shown,  there  Is  no  straightfor- 
ward relationship  between  formal  schooling 
and    Income    for    disadvantaged    minority 
groups.     Nevertheless,  It  remains  true  that 
better  education  tends  to  open  the  door  to 
better  Jobs  and  occupations  and  to  improve 
people's  earning  capacity.    From  this  view- 
point, the  final  report  will  examine  the  forces 
at  work  In  the  Spanlsh-sin'name  group  and  In 
the  larger  society  that  account  for  the  Im- 
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provements  already  achieved  as  well  as  for 
the  still  remaining  gap. 

There  is  no  room  for  complacency.  Al- 
though the  educational  gap  has  narrowed, 
progress  has  Ijeen  agonizingly  slow  and  needs 
to  be  accelerated.  For  example,  schooling  of 
Mexican-American  children  typically  beglnB 
later  than  for  the  general  child  population: 
and  school  enrollment  differentials  between 
tlie  Mexican-American  and  the  total  popula- 
tion widen  substantially  at  the  high  school 
level  reflecting  the  much  discussed  problem 
of  "dropouta."  Nevertheless,  It  Is  encourag- 
ing to  note  that  the  current  efforts  to  Im- 
prove the  educational  standing  of  this  dis- 
advantaged minority  have  a  firm  basis  in 
some  progress  during  a  period  when  prac- 
tically no  federal  aids  were  available  and 
the  ethnic  community  was  not  yet  fully 
geared  to  the  task. 
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DISASTER  RELIEF  AMENDMENTS 
ACT.  1967 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  were  gratified  virith  the  enactment  by 
the  last  session  of  Congress  of  Public 
Law  89-769,  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1966.  The  original  impetus  for  this  law 
came  from  the  realization  by  a  large 
number  of  Senators,  following  devastat- 
ing tornados  and  floods  during  the  spring 
of  1965,  that  there  was  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  major  disaster 
relief.  In  my  State  alone  on  Palm  Sun- 
day 13U  persons  were  killed,  over  1,300 
were  injured,  and  huge  property  losses 
were  inflicted  in  a  few  hours  by  a  rash 
of  tornadoes.  Suffering  and  loss  in  sur- 
rounding States  likewise  reached  catas- 
trophic proportions. 

It  soon  became  clear  that,  while  Con- 
gress had  enacted  legislation  authoriz- 
ing fairly  adequate  assistance  for  dam- 
ages incurred  by  the  pubUc  sector,  little 
permanent  relief  had  been  provided  to 
help  private  citizens  whose  homes,  busi- 
nesses and  families  undergo  the  havoc 
wrought  so  frequently  by  major  dis- 
asters. Although  special  reUef  had  been 
provided  by  Congress  for  a  number  of 
particular  areas  following  major  dis- 
asters, such  as  the  Alaskan  earthquake 
and  the  Northwest  floods,  adoption  of 
these  measures  usually  meant  many 
months  delay  before  substantial  aid 
could  be  made  available.  In  addition,  it 
seemed  to  be  neither  expedient  nor  sys- 
tematic for  Congress  to  be  confronted 
with  separate  relief  bills  which  were 
forced  to  run  the  gamut  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  every  time  a  major  disaster 
occurred.  As  a  consequence,  the  thrust 
of  S.  1861,  which  I  Introduced  on  April 
30,  1965,  with  more  than  40  cosponsors, 
proposed  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
basic  disaster  laws  designed  to  bring 
meaningful  Federal  assistance  to  dis- 
aster sufferers  on  a  more  or  less  standby, 
yet  permanent  basis. 

Although  S.  1861  was  passed  on  July 
22,  1965,  by  the  Senate  in  the  form 
reported  by  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, an  amended  version  was  not  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  imtll 
October  17,  1966.  The  law,  as  finally 
approved,  did  retain,  with  some  minor 
changes  in  language,  most  of  the  provi- 
sions in  S.  1861  which  dealt  with  loan 
adjustments,  disaster  warnings,  assist- 
ance to  unincorporated  communities, 
restoration  of  public  facilities,  and  non- 
duplication   of   benefits.    An   excellent 


new  section  was  added  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  provide  help  for 
higher  education  facilities  damaged  in 
major  disaster  areas.  Other  new  sec- 
tions authorized  an  extension  of  time  for 
fulfilling  requirements  in  certain  public 
land  matters,  directed  the  President  to 
plan  and  coordinate,  through  the  OEP, 
all  major  disaster  assistance,  and  ordered 
a  study  to  be  made  of  the  additional  or 
improved  air  operational  facilities 
needed  to  prevent  or  minimize  losses 
from  forest  fires  or  grass  fires. 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  number  of 
rather  significant  portions  of  the  bill 
were  not  included  in  the  version  approved 
by  the  House.  For  injtance.  in  the  Fed- 
eral loan  adjustment  section  the  provi- 
sion that  disEister  loans  for  homeowners 
up  to  $30,000  and  for  business  concerns 
up  to  $100,000  could  be  made  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  the  required 
financial  assistance  might  be  provided 
by  private  sources  was  eliminated.  Sim- 
ilarly dropped  from  the  final  act  were 
sections  authorizing  a  new  cost-sharing 
program  for  assistance  to  disaster  vic- 
tims under  which  States  which  develop 
comprehensive  disaster  relief  plans 
would  be  eligible  for  Federal  grants  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  losses  sustained  in 
major  disasters,  with  the  State  govern- 
ments and  individual  owners  each  as- 
suming 25  percent  of  the  cost. 

Other  sections  deleted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  those  which  au- 
thorized providing  shelter  for  victims 
whose  homes  have  been  made  uninhabit- 
able by  a  major  disaster  and  a  new  grant 
system  to  help  farmers  restore  lands  to 
cultivation  and  to  replenish  livestock 
herds.  likewise,  sections  which  would 
have  provided  special  assistance  in  dis- 
aster areas  for  the  repair  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  all  public  highways  and  bridges, 
whether  or  not  originally  built  with  the 
aid  of  Federal  funds,  were  not  included 
in  the  final  act.  In  addition,  the  terms 
of  a  section  which  would  have  authorized 
appropriation  of  fun(fc  to  aid  the  repair, 
reconstruction  or  restoration  of  disaster- 
damaged  public  works  previously  au- 
thorized by  an  act  of  Congress,  were  so 
modified  in  the  final  law  that  it  may 
not  now  provide  the  full  coverage  in- 
tended. 

Because  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  near  the  end  of  the  last  session, 
there  was  not  sufBcient  time  to  seek  res- 
toration of  these  provisions  In  confer- 
ence. However,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  omission  ol  these  key  parts  of 
the  original  bill,  which  were  adopted  by 
the  Senate  without  dissent,  warrant  an 
effort  to  have  them  reconsidered.  Con- 
sequently, I  am  today  introducing,  for 
myself  and  26  other  Senators,  the  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  of  1967,  comprising  those 
portions  of  S.  1861  which  were  elimi- 
nated by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
together  with  a  brief  summary  of  and 
comment  on  what  the  bill  would  do,  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  sum- 
mary will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  438)  to  provide  additional 
assistance  for  areas  suffering  a  major  dis- 
aster. Introduced  by  Mr.  Bayh  (for  him- 


self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  348 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

tea  171  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 

be  cited  as  the  "Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1067". 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "ma- 
jor disaster"  means  a  major  disaster  as  de- 
termined by  the  President  pursuant  to  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  to  States  and  local  governments 
In  major  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  September  30,  1950,  as  amended 
(42U.S.C.  1855-1855g). 

FEDERAt.    I.O.\N     ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  the  administration  of  the 
disaster  loan  program  under  section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  any  application  lor 
a  loan  thereunder  In  an  amount  of  $30,000  or 
less  In  the  case  of  a  homeowner,  or  $100,000 
or  less  in  the  case  of  a  business  concern,  may 
be  granted,  if  such  loan  is  for  the  repair, 
rehabilitation,  or  replacement  of  property 
damaged  or  destroyed  as  the  result  of  a  ma- 
jor disaster,  without  regard  to  whether  the 
required  financial  assistance  Is  otherwise 
available  from  private  sources. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  subtitle  ni 
of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961,  relating  to  emergency 
loans,  any  application  for  a  loan  thereunder 
in  an  amount  of  $30,000  or  less  may  be 
granted.  If  such  loan  is  for  the  repair,  re- 
habilitation, or  replacement  of  property  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  as  the  result  of  a  major 
disaster,  without  regard  to  whether  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  finds  that  the  required 
financial  assistance  can  be  met  by  private, 
cooperative,  or  other  responsible  sources  (in- 
cluding loans  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  make  or  insure  under  any 
other  provision  of  law) . 

GRANTS    TO    STATES    FOR    ASSISTANCE    TO    HOME- 
OWNERS   AND    BUSINESSES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  in 
developing  and  csirrying  out  comprehensive 
and  practicable  programs  for  assisting  home- 
owners and  business  concerns  suffering  prop- 
erty losses  as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"State"  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (1)  the  President  is  au- 
thorized— 

(1)  to  make  grants  to  any  State,  upon  ap- 
plication therefor.  In  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  developing 
a  program  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) : 
Provided,  That  the  total  grants  made  to  any 
State  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
$250,000;  and 

(2)  to  make  grants  to  any  State,  upon  tltf 
basis  of  an  approved  State  plan,  to  pay  not 
to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  coat  of  carry- 
ing out  such  a  program. 

(c)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  In 
the  grant  program  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
the  preceding  subsection  shall  designate  or 
create  an  agency  which  Is  specially  quaUfled 
to  administer  such  a  disaster  relief  program, 
and  shall,  through  such  agency,  submit  a 
State  plan  which  shall — 

(1)  set  forth  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed State  program  for  assistance  to  home- 
owners and  business  concerns  suffering 
property  losses  as  a  result  of  a  major  disas- 
ter; 

(2)  specify  that  the  homeowner  or  busi- 
ness concern  will  assume  26  per  centum  of 
the  property  loss  sustained  by  It  as  a  residt 
of  such  a  disaster,  and  the  State  will  agree 
to  pay  25  per  centum  of  such  loss; 

(3)  provide  that  no  homeowner  or  busl- 
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concern  ahaU  be  eligible  to  participate 
miuch  a  SUte  program  unless  the  damage 
to  the  property  of  such  owner  or  concern 
fMultlng  from  such  a  disaster  exceeds  5  per 
^tum  of  the  value  of  such  property  prior 
to  such  a  disaster,  or  $100.  whichever  Is  the 

^^^4)  specify  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
1068  to  be  shared  jointly  by  the  homeowner  or 
busmess  concern,  the  State,  and  the  Federal 
Oovermnent  under  such  a  program  shaU  be 
$30  000  In  tbe  case  of  a  homeowner,  and 
1100,000  In  the  case  of  a  business  concern; 

(5)  provide  a  means  of  appraisal  to  estab- 
lish the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
of  such  owner  or  concern  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  such  a  disaster; 

(6)  provide  assurances  that  equitable 
treatment  wlU  be  accorded  all  eUglble  prop- 
erty owners; 

(7)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
state  will  adequately  supervise  such  pro- 
gram; 

(8)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  the  President 
deems  necessary;  and 

(8)  set  forth  such  further  information  as 
the  President  may  by  regulation  require. 

(d)  The  President  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  compUee  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(e)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  for  any  loss  for  which  private  Insur- 
ance Is  available  and  collectible  in  such 
State  at  reasonable  rates; 

(2)  for  any  loss  In  a  State  which  does  not 
have  approved  flood-plain  zoning  controls  or 
other  similar  preventive  measures  In  force; 
and 

(3)  to  any  pubUc  agency  or  organization 
for  the  loss  of  any  property  owned  by  such 
agency  or  organization. 

(f)  The  President  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
lor  the  effective  administration  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  to  prevent  the  waste  or  dissipation 
of  Federal  funds. 

(g)  Each  State  receiving  assistance  under 
this  section  shall,  through  Its  designated 
State  agency,  make  such  reports  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  require,  and  each  such  agency 
shall,  upon  request  of  the  President,  make 
available  Its  books  and  records  for  audit  and 
examination. 

(h)  The  President  may  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  section  either 
directly  or  through  such  Federal  agency  as 
he  may  designate. 

(1)  Such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

SHELTER  FOB  DISASTER  VICTIMS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
provide  dwelling  accommodations  for  any 
Individual  or  family  whenever  he  deter- 
mines— 

(1)  that  such  Individual  or  family  occupied 
a  house  (as  an  owner  or  tenant)  which  was 
destroyed,  or  damaged  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  Is  uninhabitable,  as  the  result  of  a 
major  disaster;  and 

(2)  that  such  action  Is  necessary  to  avoid 
severe  hardship  on  the  part  of  such  Individ- 
ual family;  and 

(3)  that  such  owner  or  tenant  cannot 
otherwise  provide  suitable  dwelling  accom- 
modations for  himself  and /or  his  famUy. 

(b)  Such  dwelling  accommodations,  in- 
cluding mobile  homes,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  need,  shall  be  provided  through 
acquisition,  acquisition  and  rehabilitation, 
or  lease.  Dwelling  accommodations  In  such 
housing  shall  be  made  available  to  any  such 
Individual  or  family  for  such  period  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Individual  or 
family  to  find  other  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary housing  which  Is  within  his  or  Its 
ability  to  finance.  Rentals  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  such  accommodations,  under  such 
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rules  and  regulations  as  the  President  may 
prescribe  and  shall  take  Into  consideration 
the  financial  ability  of  the  occupant.  In 
cases  of  financial  hardship,  rentals  may  be 
comprcwnlsed  or  adjusted  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  twelve  months,  but  In  no  case  shall 
any  such  Individual  or  family  be  required 
to  Incur  a  monthly  housing  expense  (In- 
cluding any  fixed  expense  related  to  the 
amortization  of  debt  owing  on  a  house  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  In  a  disaster)  which  la 
In  excess  of  25  per  centiun  of  the  individ- 
ual's or  family's  monthly  Income. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to.  the  powers  and  duties  conferred 
upon   him   by   this   section,   the   President 

may — 

(1)  prescribe  such  niles  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section; 

(2)  exercise  such  powers  and  duties  either 
directly  or  through  such  Federal  agency  or 
agencies  as  be  may  designate: 

(3)  seU  or  exchange  at  pubUc  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  any  real  property  acquired  or 
constructed  under  this  section; 

(4)  obtain  Insurance  against  loss  In  con- 
nection vrtth  any  such  real  property; 

(6)  enter  tato  agreements  to  pay  annual 
sums  m  Ueu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority  with  respect  to  any  such  real 
property;  and 

(6)  Include  In  any  contract  or  Instrument 
made  pursuant  to  this  section,  such  condi- 
tions and  provisions  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  section 
will  be  achieved. 

(d)    Such  Slims  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 
ASSISTANCE    TO     FAKMERS    IN     MAJOR    DISASTEE 
AREAS 


States  Code,  relating  to  emergency  highway 
reUef,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "There 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  the 
General  Fund  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  not 
to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  for  the  purpoees  of  such  fund". 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  Buma  as  may  be  necessary  to 
repair,  restore,  or  reconstruct  any  pubUc 
blgbway,  road,  trail,  street,  or  bridge  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  to  be  damaged  or  destroyed 
as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster  and  which  is 
not  eligible  for  repair  or  reconstruction  un- 
der secUon  125  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  any  such  repair,  restoration,  or  reconstruc- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  such  Director 
and  may  be  as  much  as  100  per  centum  of 
the  cost  thereof. 

ATTTHOBIZA'nON    rOB    FTTBIOC    WOKK8 
EXFENDITUKKS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  repair,  restore,  or  reconstruct  any 
project  completed  or  under  construction  for 
flood  control,  navigation.  Irrigation,  reclama- 
tion, public  power,  sewage  treatment,  water 
treatment,  watershed  development,  or  airport 
constructloB-^^fiich  has  been  damaged  as  the 
result  of  a^  major  disaster,  and  which  has 
been  specifically  authorized  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, without  regard  to  any  other  statutory 
limitation  on  the  amount  which  may  be 
appropriated  In  connection  with  such  project. 

ETTECnVE   DATE 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  any 
major  disaster  occurring  after  October  3, 1984. 


Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  farmers  whose 
farmlands  or  livestock  have  been  damaged 
as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster.  Such 
grants  shaU  be  made  (1)  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  such  farmers  to  prepare  such  lands 
for  cultivation  and  to  restore  such  lands  or 
Uvestock  to  normal  productive  capacity,  and 
(2)  only  In  the  case  of  lands  on  the  farm 
normally  used  In  the  production  of  an  agri- 
cvQtural  crop.  No  grant  shall  be  made  here- 
under to  assist  In  restoring  lands  or  Uve- 
stock to  production  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  cost  of  preparing  such 
lands  for  production  has  been  increased  as 
a  direct  result  of  such  major  disaster. 

(b)  The  amoxmt  of  the  grant  authorized 
under  this  section  In  the  case  of  any  farmer 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  total  cost  of  preparing  the  damaged 
lands  for  cultivation  and  restoring  them  to 
normal  productive  capacity,  and  In  no  event 
shall  the  amount  of  any  such  grant  In  the 
case  ol  any  farmer  exceed  $10,000. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Impose 
such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  on  the 
making  of  such  grants  as  he  determines  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  effectively  the  purpoeee 
of  this  section. 

(d)  Such  sums  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  provisions  of  this  section  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated. 

HIGHWAT  ASSISTANCE  IN  DISASTBB  AKKAB 

SBC.  7.  (a)  Section  120(f)  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  Federal 
share  In  emergency  highway  relief.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  a  colon  and  the 
foUovrtng:  "And  provided  further.  That  the 
Federal  share  payable  on  account  of  any 
repair  or  reconstruction  of  any  Federal-aid 
highway  necessitated  by  a  major  disaster,  as 
determined  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1960 
(42  V3.C.  1855a(a) ) ,  may  be  as  much  as  100 
per  centum  of  the  cost  thereof". 

(b)  Section  126  of  tltie  23  of  the  United 


The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Bayh 
is  as  follows: 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1967 — BRizr  Summaet 

OP    AND    COMMENT    ON    MAJOR    PROVISIONS 

SECTION  a.  definitions 
Retains  the  standard  definition  of  a  major 
disaster  as  one  which  Is  declared  to  be  such 
by  the  President  under  the  Disaster  Act  of 
1960  (42  UJS.C.  1866-1855g).  All  oth«-  pro- 
visions of  the  act  would  be  effective  only  In 
those  Instances  where  a  major  disaster  has 
been  determined  and  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

SECTION    3.   FEDERAL   LOAM    ADJUSTMENTS 

Disaster  loans  for  homeowners  up  to  $30,- 
000  or  for  business  concerns  up  to  $100,000 
under  the  Small  Business  Act,  and  disaster 
loans  up  to  $30,000  xmder  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
could  be  made  without  regard  to  whether  or 
not  the  required  flJianclal  assistance  might 
be  provided  by  private  sources. 

The  purpose  of  this  la  to  guarantee  equal 
opportunity  for  all  disaster  sufferers  who  ap- 
ply for  disaster  loans  or  readjustments  to  be 
treated  on  the  same  basis.  The  1966  Disaster 
Act  authorizes  readjustment  of  loans  fw  ex- 
tended periods  at  minimum  interest  rates 
for  owners  of  property  severely  damaged  In 
major  disasters.  During  the  hearings  on  S. 
1861  considerable  evidence  was  jwesented 
which  Indicated,  however,  that  previously 
loans  had  been  denied  In  some  worthwhile 
cases  on  the  ground  that  i>rivate  financing, 
although  at  higher  ratee  and  much  less  fa- 
vorable terms,  had  been  available.  Section  3 
would  eliminate  this  kind  of  discrimination 
and  should  have  been  Included  with  the 
other  loan  adjustment  provisions. 

SECTION    4.    GRANTS    TO    STATES    FOE    ASSISTANCE 
TO  HOMEOWNERS  AND  BTTBINESSES 

A  new  cost-sharing  program  would  be  es- 
tablished to  enable  homeowners  and  busi- 
ness concerns  sustaining  major  disaster 
property  losses  to  seek  direct  federal  as- 
sistance.   No  Btote  could  participate  in  the 
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program  unleas  It  first  developed  a  compre- 
henaiTe  disaster  TeUef  plan  and  designated  a 
state  agency  to  administer  aid  to  disaster 
victims.  Orants  up  to  $200,000  could  be  au- 
thorized by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  a  state  In  the  preparation  of  such 
plans. 

In  states  which  had  adopted  approved  dis- 
aster relief  plans,  the  federal  government 
cotUd  share  up  to  50%  and  the  state  govern- 
ment up  to  26%  of  property  losses  In  major 
disasters,  with  a  maximum  loes  limit  of 
930.000  in  the  case  of  homes  and  $100,000  for 
business  concerns.  The  property  owner 
would  have  to  bear  at  least  25%  of  the  loss, 
and  no  grant  could  be  made  for  any  damage 
for  which  private  Insurance  Is  available  and 
collectible  at  reasonable  rates.  Likewise,  no 
payment  could  be  made  for  any  loss  in  a 
state  which  failed  to  adopt  flood-plain  zon- 
ing controls. 

SXCnON  8.  SHKLTES  FOB  DISASTCB  TICTUCS 

The  President  would  be  authorized  to  pro- 
vide necessary  shelter  for  the  owners  or 
tenants  of  places  of  residence  made  unin- 
habitable by  a  major  disaster  and  who  are 
imable  to  provide  suitable  accommodations 
for  themselves  and/or  their  families.  Hous- 
ing could  be  acquired  or  leased,  which  In  turn 
would  be  rented  to  disaster  victims  for  such 
periods  as  may  be  necessary.  Rentals  for 
this  emergency  shelter,  Including  mobile 
homes,  could  be  adjusted  for  as  long  as  one 
year  according  to  the  financial  ability  of  the 
occupants,  but  In  no  case  would  they  be  re- 
quired to  pay  more  than  25%  of  the  family's 
monthly  Income  for  such  accommodations. 

SECTION    S.   ASSIST ANCS   TO    VABMXBS    IN    MAJOB 
DISASTEB   ASZAS 

A  new  grant  system  would  be  established 
for  fanners  who  sustain  extensive  losses  In 
major  disaster  areas.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to  make 
grants  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
restoring  lands  to  cultivation  or  replenish- 
ing livestock  herds,  with  the  maximum 
amount  paid  to  any  farmer  limited  to 
$10,000.  Reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
could  be  Imposed  by  the  Secretary  In  mak- 
ing Bucb  grants,  but  no  payment  could  be 
made  to  a  farmer  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termined that  the  cost  of  preparing  lands 
for  production  had  been  increased  as  a  direct 
result  of  a  major  disaster. 

■ECnON    7.  HIGHWAY    ASSISTANCE    IN    DISASTU 

The  federal  share  necessary  to  repair, 
restore  or  reconstruct  any  Federal-aid  high- 
ways damaged  by  a  major  disaster  would  be 
increased  to  as  much  as  100%  of  the  cost 
necessary  to  perform  such  work.  An  amount 
not  to  exceed  $60  million  would  be  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  from  the  general 
fund  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  each  fisccd 
year  thereafter. 

Authority  would  be  granted  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  repair,  restore  or  reconstruct  other 
non-Federal  public  highways,  roads,  streets 
and  bridges,  with  the  Director  of  the  Ofllce 
of  Emergency  Planning  vested  with  power 
to  determine  the  Federal  share  up  to  100% 
of  the  total  cost. 

8BCTION   S.   AUTHOBIZATION   COB   PXTBUC   WOBXS 
XXFSNDirUBKS 

Where  public  works  which  have  been  spe- 
dflcally  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
such  as  airports,  water  and  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  electric  power  installations,  or 
navigation.  Irrigation  and  fiood  control  proj- 
ects, have  been  damaged  by  a  major  disaster, 
either  during  their  construction  or  after 
completion,  the  bill  would  authorize  appro- 
priation of  necessary  funds  to  aid  their  re- 
pair, restoration  or  reconstruction  without 
regard  to  any  other  statutory  limit  on  the 
amount  which  could  be  appropriated  Xor 
such  project. 


Although  this  sectloa  was  Included  In 
amended  form  in  PX.  8^769,  modifications 
made  in  its  terms  leave  iDom  for  some  doubt 
whether  or  not  the  new  ]^w  provides  the  full 
coverage  Intended  by  the  original  bill.  As 
changed  by  the  House  and  enacted  in  the 
law,  reimbursement  could  be  made  up  to 
50%  of  "eligible  costs"  to  repair,  restore,  or 
reconstruct  public  projects,  either  completed 
or  under  construction,  of  a  State,  county, 
municipal  or  other  local  government  agency 
which  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed  as 
a  result  of  a  major  disaster.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  assistance  would  be  limited  to  60% 
of  "eligible  costs",  the  act  as  adopted  elim- 
inated the  original  qualifying  phrase  "and 
which  has  been  speclfleally  authorized  by 
Act  of  Congress  without  regard  to  any  other 
statutory  limitation  on  the  amount  which 
may  be  appropriated  In  connection  with  such 
project."  This  section  is  repeated  in  the  new 
btU  in  order  that  a  careful  study  can  be  made 
to  determine  if  the  new  language  fully  en- 
compasses the  purposes  of  S.  1861. 

SECTION     9.     EVrgC'l'IVE    DATE 

The  act  would  be  made  applicable,  as  was 
Pi.  98-769.  to  any  major  disaster  occxirrlng 
after  October  3,  1964. 


METRIC  SYSTEM 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  once  more 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  providing  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  conduct  a  full-scale  study  to 
determine  the  practicaibillty  of  adopting 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures in  this  coimtry.  This  is  the  same 
bill  that  passed  the  Senate  in  the  past 
Congress  and  was  approved  by  the  House 
Science  and  Aeronautics  Committee,  al- 
though it  failed  of  passage  in  the  House 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  session. 

There  are  new  reasons  why  we  should 
make  this  study.  Great  Britain  has  now 
determined  to  convert  its  weights  and 
measures  to  the  metric  system,  and  is 
having  problems  since  it  did  not  fully 
study  the  practicability  of  the  move  in 
advance,  nor  did  it  make  a  plan  for  im- 
plementing a  change. 

With  the  United  Kingdom  finally  on  a 
metric  basis,  the  United  States  will  be 
the  last  major  nation  out  of  phase  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  disadvantages 
of  a  nonmetric  coimtry  competing  in  in- 
ternational trade  wiUi  metric  nations 
have  been  often  cited.  Let  us  examine  a 
simple  example:  A  West  German  firm 
wants  to  buy  machine  tools  for  a  new 
plant  and  both  Czeclioslovakla  and  the 
United  States  offer  identically  desirable 
products  in  terms  of  quality  and  price. 
The  Czech  firm  will  doubtless  make  the 
sale  because  both  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia are  on  the  metric  system  and' 
the  United  States  is  not.  The  alternative 
would  be  to  rework  the  American  tools  to 
make  them  conform  to  metric  measure- 
ments. But  reworkir^  costs  money  and 
extra  costs  would  tip  the  advantage  to 
the  Czech  firm  anyway.  Such  export 
losses  can  be  projected  into  the  billions 
in  the  years  ahead  unless  we  change. 
But  without  a  thorough,  professional 
study  we  cannot  know  whether  or  not 
the  expenses  of  retooling  American  in- 
dustry to  metric  measurements  will 
nullify  gains  in  export  sales. 

Another  reason  for  action  is  that  this 
country  is  steadily  moving  into  a  mixed 
English-metric  systei^i.  Already  metric 
measures  are  used  Itt  pharmaceuticals, 
electronics,  the  chemical  industry,  elec- 


tric power,  photography,  optometry,  and 
many  others.  Including  scientific  activity 
in  oceanology — there  is  so  much  inter- 
national cooperation  going  on  in  this  ex- 
citing new  field  that  the  scientists  can 
only  keep  up  with  their  opposite  num- 
bers abroad  by  exchanging  data  In 
metric  terms. 

As  the  world  becomes  bound  ever  more 
tightly  together  by  better  transportation 
and  communication,  the  need  for  metric 
and  nonmetric  countries  to  meld  their 
dlSerences  will  doubtless  become  more 
acute. 

Certainly  as  our  industrial  infrastruc- 
ture waxes  in  complexity,  the  cost  of 
conversion  will  rise  as  the  volume  of 
machines,  things,  records,  and  blueprints 
explodes  in  quantity.  In  short,  if  a 
change  to  metric  is  inevitable,  as  many 
predict,  the  longer  we  wait  the  more  we 
must  pay  to  switch. 

These  reasons  Indicate,  I  believe,  that 
there  is  a  need  now  to  look  into  the 
metric  question.  Since  Congress  passed 
a  bill  in  1866  which  permitted  use  of  the 
metric  system  of  measurements  in  the 
United  States,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  Congress  provide  a  study  to 
guide  our  decision  on  this  important 
matter. 

For  several  years,  the  Honorable 
George  P.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
and  I  have  been  pressing  for  such  a 
study.  In  fact,  Congressman  Miller  had 
been  working  in  this  direction  long  be- 
fore I  ever  came  to  the  Congress.  The 
reasons  are  many,  continuing,  and  self- 
evident — the  metric  system  is  used  by 
almost  every  country  in  the  world  with 
the  exception  of  some  English-speaking 
nations;  it  is  an  integrated  and  uniform 
system;  and  the  ease  by  which  it  can  be 
learned  and  its  simplicity  of  use  denotes 
higher  efficiency  and  great  savings  of 
time. 

I  have  attempted  in  drafting  this  bill 
to  accommodate  all  interested  parties. 
The  bill  specifically  calls  for  compara- 
tive studies  of  the  standards  of  weights 
and  measures  used  in  many  broad  areas, 
and  the  relative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  each  in  its  respective  field. 
I  recognize  that  some  industries  are 
concerned  with  the  prospective  cost  of 
converting  to  the  metric  system.  The 
formula  used  by  some  may  not  be  good 
for  others.  For  instance,  the  Ell  Lilly 
Co.  converted  on  its  own  initiative  over 
a  period  of  4  years,  economically  and 
easily.  The  machine  tool  industry  might 
need  30  to  40  years  to  take  advantage 
of  the  natural  obsolescence  of  machine 
tools  and  the  turnover  in  the  labor  force. 
The  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind, 
however,  is  the  necessity  of  gathering 
the  true  facts  and,  if  conversion  ap- 
pears to  our  national  interest,  to  then 
devise  the  most  economical  plan. 

Evidence  is  being  constantly  presented 
regarding  the  great  losses  in  manpower, 
time,  and  money  in  trying  to  maintain 
an  antiquated  system  which  is  di£9cult 
and  cumbersome  to  use.  In  the  field  of 
international  commerce,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  America  already  loses  from 
$10  to  $25  billion  yearly  in  orders  to 
countries  that  are  on  the  metric  sys- 
tem. If  this  estimate  Is  correct,  we  are 
sustaining  losses  that  have  a  direct  and 
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disastrous  Impact  on  our  economic  wcll- 
bdng.  If  the  estimate  is  not  accurate, 
an  extensive  study  of  the  pros  and  cons 
of  adopting  the  metric  system  in  this 
country  will  give  us  the  true  picture. 

While  favorable  reports  and  statements 
were  received  on  my  bUl  during  the  89th 
Congress  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
several  individuals  and  groups,  I  am 
hopeful  that  many  more  Interested  par- 
ties will  make  statements  for  the  Record 
which  can  be  studied  by  the  Senate. 
Such  additional  testimony  will,  I  am  cer- 
t(jn,  point  up  the  need  for  a  complete 
study  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  converting  to  the  metric  system. 
I  believe  this  is  a  reasonable  suggestion 
and  one  which  wUl  accommodate  all 
points  of  view. 

Finally,  the  bill's  section  3  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  both  the  encour- 
agement and  latitude  necessary  for  him 
to  draw  a  blueprint  of  how  the  country 
should  implement  a  change  to  the  metric 
system— if  the  study  finds  that  a  change 
is  feasible  and  necessary. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  441)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  to 
determine  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  increased  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Pell,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CER- 
TAIN LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGEN- 
CIES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  re- 
lating to  financial  assistance  for  local 
educational  agencies  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas,  in  order  to  give  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  discretion  to 
waive  a  minimum  requirement  for  such 
assistance. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  442)  to  amend  Public  Law 
874,  81st  Congress,  relating  to  financial 
assistance  for  local  educational  agencies 
in  federally  Impacted  areas.  In  order  to 
give  the  Conmiissloner  of  Education  dis- 
cretion to  waive  a  minimum  requirement 
for  such  assistance,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McGee,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


SEN) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITION  FOR  REINSTATEMENT  OF 
AN  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASE  IN  WYO- 
MING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  In  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Hansen,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  consider  a  petition  for  reinstatement 
of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  known  as  Wyo- 
ming 0280122. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  "Hie  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bUl  (8.  443)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  peti- 
tion for  reinstatement  of  an  oil  and  gas 
lease  (Wyoming  0280122),  introduced  by 
Mr.  McOix  (for  himaelf  and  Mr.  Han- 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  FLAMING 
GORGE  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA  IN  STATES  OF  UTAH  AND 
WYOMING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Han- 
sen for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Flaming  Gorge  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  States  of  Utah 
and  Wyoming  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  will  formally  create  the  Flam- 
ing Gorge  National  Recreation  Area,  con- 
taining about  200,000  acres,  and  dedicate 
these  highly  scenic  lands  and  waters  to 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  American 
people.  The  recreation  area  will  be  cen- 
tered on  the  lake  now  being  formed  be- 
hind the  magnificent  Flaming  Gorge 
Dam,  located  on  the  Green  River  near 
Vernal  and  Manila,  Utah,  and  extending 
the  waters  upstream  to  the  vicinity  of 
Green  River,  Wyo. 

Construction  of  the  Flaming  Gorge 
Dam  was  completed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  1962.  When  completely 
filled  the  reservoir  will  wind  91  miles 
through  colorful  eastern  Utah  and 
southeastern  Wyoming.  Part  of  It  lies 
within  the  Ashley  National  Forest.  This 
part  and  the  rest  of  the  area  are  now 
being  administered  under  a  joint  agree- 
ment between  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Park 
Service  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  reservoir  and  recreation  area  take 
their  name  from  the  steep,  high-walled 
canyon,  Flaming  Gorge,  on  the  Green 
River.  The  spectaular  beauty  of  this 
gorge  was  first  described  by  the  explorer, 
Gen.  W.  H.  Ashley.  In  May  1825,  he 
wrote: 

We  entered  between  the  walls  of  this  range 
of  mountains,  which  approach  at  this  point 
to  the  water's  edge  on  either  side  of  the  river 
and  rise  almost  perpendicular  to  an  im- 
mense height. 

This  outstanding  scenery  will  be  avail- 
able to  anyone  who  cares  to  take  a  boat 
trip  through  the  many-colored,  steep- 
walled  canyons  surrounding  the  lake. 
Such  trips  and  other  water  sports  will  be 
a  major  feature  of  the  recreation  area. 
Several  boat  launching  ramps  and  mari- 
nas are  in  existence  or  plaiuied  for  con- 
struction. Fishing  is  already  popular 
and  the  reservoir  is  well  suited  for  swim- 
ming and  water  skiing. 

There  are  also  faciUtles  for  picnics, 
campers,  hikers,  and  riders.  Many  scenic 
overlooks  are  easily  accessible ;  some  over 
2,000  feet  above  the  canyon  fioor.  The 
area  is  noted  for  its  geological  features. 
A  wide  variety  of  game  animals  and  other 
wildlife  await  hunters  and  naturalists. 

In  short,  Flaming  Gorge  National 
Recreation  Area  will  be  a  magnificent 
recreation  complex,  of  major  regional 
and  national  significance. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  Is 
similar  to  S.  92  which  Senator  Moss  and 
I  introduced  In  the  89th  Congress  and 
S.  3054  of  the  88th  Congress. 

The  major  difference  la  in  the  provi- 
sions for  administration  of  the  recreation 


area.  In  1S63,  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Interior  entered  into  a 
joint  agreement  recommending  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Flaming  Gorge  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  with  administra- 
tion being  divided  between  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  National  Park  Service. 
The  earlier  bills  so  provided. 

Recently  the  matter  of  administration 
has  been  reconsidered  by  the  Depart- 
ments. It  appears  from  this  study  that 
single  administration  of  the  entire  area 
would  be  more  eflScient  and  better  serve 
the  public  interest.  We  support  the  con- 
cept of  unified  administration  and  this 
bill  now  provides  that  the  recreation  area 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, who  already  administers  the  SMi- 
jacent  Ashley  National  Forest. 

In  other  respects  the  new  bill  is  ba- 
sically the  same  as  previous  bills. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  man- 
age, utilize,  and  dispose  of  natural  re- 
sources as  long  as  this  does  not  sig- 
nificantly impair  the  purposes  for  which 
the  recreation  area  is  established.  Hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  trapping  will  be  per- 
mitted within  the  recreation  area  In  £u;- 
cordance  with  applicable  Federal  sind 
State  laws.  However,  the  Secretary  will 
be  able  to  designate  areas  where  and 
establish  periods  when  no  hunting,  fish- 
ing, or  trapping  will  be  permitted  for 
reasons  of  public  safety,  administration, 
or  public  use  or  enjoyment. 

The  lands  within  the  recreation  area 
will  be  withdrawn  from  location,  entry, 
and  patent  under  the  XJS.  mining  laws. 
However,  minerals  may  be  leased  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  when  he  finds 
that  such  leasing  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  purposes  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project,  and  the  Secretsur  of 
Agriculture  finds  it  would  not  adversely 
affect  administration  of  the  recreation 
area.  All  leases  would  be  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  to  such  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Ashley -National  Forest  to 
include  all  of  the  recreation  area.  All 
lands  of  the  United  States  or  lands  ac- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  the  recreation 
area  within  the  extended  boundaries  will 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Ashley  National 
Forest.  Appropriations  frc«n  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fimd  will  be 
available  for  acquisition,  if  necessary,  of 
any  lands  or  waters  within  the  recreation 
area. 

The  rights  of  Utah  and  Wyoming  to 
exercise  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
within  the  recreation  area,  and  their 
rights  to  tax,  would  not  be  affected  by 
thebiU. 

Mr.  President,  thousands  of  people 
have  already  been  attracted  to  this  ex- 
cellent recreation  site.  This  bill  will 
aid  the  timely  develoi«nent  of  the  Flam- 
ing Gorge  area  to  meet  pressing  demands 
for  the  superior  recreation  opportunities 
it  provides.  I  urge  its  prompt  enact- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  444)  to  establish  the  Ram- 
Ing  Gorge  National  Recreation  Area  in 
the  States  of  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and 
for  ottier  purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
McGee  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr. 
Hansen),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
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Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  8  OF 
TAYLOR  GRAZING  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bUl 
the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  clarify  and 
amplify  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  tracts  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  for 
tracts  belonging  to  private  Individuals  or 
to  the  States  If  such  exchanges  are  In 
the  public  Interest.  The  text  of  the 
present  measiire  Is  Identical  with  that  of 
S.  3178,  89th  Congress,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  August  29  of  last  year. 

S.  3178  was  based  upon  draft  legisla- 
tion submitted  under  date  of  March  29, 
1966,  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Senate  Interior  Committee  held 
public  hearings  on  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's proposal  and  concluded  that  the 
legislation  was  desirable  In  order  to 
facilitate  economic  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands.  Our  commit- 
tee amended  the  measure  and  reported  It 
favorably  on  August  24, 1966.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  our  committee  report.  Senate  Report 
No.  1493.  ^ 

Specifically,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  amend  section  8  of  the  Tay- 
lor Grazing  Act  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  cash  in  order  to  equalize  values;  to 
authorize  exchanges  of  interests  in 
lands;  to  establish  the  same  rules  for 
both  exchanges  with  States  and  ex- 
changes with  private  individuals  and 
give  the  Secretary  more  authority  to  de- 
termine whether  State  exchanges  would 
be  beneficial;  to  designate  lands  acquired 
through  exchange  as  automatically  a 
part  of  the  withdrawn  area  within  which 
they  are  located  and  to  make  clear  that 
the  exchange  provisions  apply  to  Alaska. 

As  I  stated.  Mr.  President,  the  Inte- 
rior Conmilttee  is  convinced  that  this 
proposed  legislation  is  desirable  for  the 
better  administration  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  447)  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  June  28,  1934 
(43  U.S.C.  315g),  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PAYMENT  OP  MEDICAL  CARE  OP 
TEMPORARY  AND  SEASONAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  aiH^roprlate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  use  appropriated  funds  for  the 
Pfayment  of  limited  medical  care  ex- 
penses for  temporary  cmd  seasonal  em- 
ployees located  In  Isolated  areas  of  the 
country  who  became  disabled  because  of 
Injury  or  Ulnees. 

Thla  bill  Is  idoitlcal  in  substance  to 
previous  acts  authorizing  the  Forest 
Service  to  provide  medical  care  to  their 
employees  whose  circumstances  of  em- 
ployment are  similar. 

The  medical  attenticHi  contemplated 


by  the  bill  is  medical  attention  of  an 
emergency  nature.  At  present,  the  De- 
partment has  no  authority  to  pay  to 
have  a  sick  or  Injured  employee  who  is 
located  In  an  isolated  area  removed  to 
a  hospital  when  the  sickness  or  injury 
occurs  outside  the  scope  of  his  employ- 
ment. Similarly,  the  Department  pres- 
ently has  no  authority  to  bring  medical 
help  to  such  an  employee.  The  employ- 
ees affected  are  located  in  isolated  areas 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  De- 
partment's programs.  The  bill  would 
not  authorize  the  construction  of  medi- 
cal facilities  nor  the  emplosmaent  of  med- 
ical or  technical  personnel. 

The  employees  to  which  this  bill  would 
apply  are  transients  and  other  tempo- 
rary personnel  employed  In  fire  suppres- 
sion activities  and  other  emergency  pro- 
grams. In  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment, these  crews  are  transported  many 
miles  from  their  place  of  residence,  very 
often  for  prolonged  periods.  During 
such  periods  of  absence  from  their 
homes,  these  employees  sometimes  con- 
tract Illnesses  requiring  medical  atten- 
tion. 

Under  existing  law,  medical  care  not 
covered  by  Bureau  of  Employees'  com- 
pensation regulations  and  not  provided 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  has  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  employee,  unless  the  em- 
ploying agency  has  authority  to  meet  the 
obligation.  In  most  cases,  transient  per- 
sonnel are  imable  to  pay  their  own  medi- 
cal expenses.  While  local  physicians 
have  been  cooperative  In  providing 
emergency  medical  attention  to  these 
employees  when  required,  I  believe  that 
the  moral  obligation  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  these  employees  rests  with 
the  employing  agency. 

This  bill  was  submitted  at  the  request 
of  the  administration  and  considered  in 
the  Senate  during  the  89th  Congress. 
Following  the  favorable  report  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  the  bill 
passed  on  March  9, 1966. 

I  believe  this  measure  merits  the  ap- 
proval of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

The  bill  (S.  448)  t©  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  use  appropri- 
ated fvmds  for  the  payment  of  medical 
care  of  temporary  and  seasonal  employ- 
ees and  employees  located  in  Isolated 
areas  who  become  disabled  because  of 
injury  or  illness  not  attributable  to  of- 
ficial work,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Jackson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNORS OP  THE  TERRITORIES 
OP  GUAM  AND  THE  VIRGIN  IS- 
LANDS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  Mr.  Bttrdick,  for 
appropriate  reference,  two  bills  which 
provide  for  the  popular  election  of  the 
Governors  of  the  territories  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

These  bills  were  considered  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  and  were  passed 
by  the  Senate,  with  amendments,  on  Oc- 
tober 11. 1966. 


The  primary  purpose  of  these  bllla  la 
to  provide  for  the  popular  election  of  the 
Governors  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands.  The  bills  reprei^&nt  a  significant 
step  forward  in  the  development  of  local 
self-government  responsibility  and  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  political  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  the  territories. 

In  addition,  these  bills  make  a  number 
of  clarifications  and  desirable  changes 
in  the  basic  Organic  Acts  for  the  terri- 
tories. These  changes  include  transfer- 
ring the  responsibility  for  paying  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Governors' 
offices  to  the  territories;  extending  the 
privileges  and  immunities  clauses  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  to  the  people  in  the 
territories;  and  making  the  territories 
subject  to  the  general  military  law  of 
the  United  States. 

■Hie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

TTie  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Burdick)  ,  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

S.  449.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Grovemor  of  Guam,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

S.  450.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  for  other  purposes. 
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NEW    DIRECTIONS     IN    REDUCINQ 
AUTOMOTIVE  AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  near  the  end  of  the  session,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  amending  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  provide  for  an  investigation 
and  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  determine 
practicable  means  of  propelling  vehicles 
so  as  not  to  contribute  to  air  pollution. 
I  am  reintroducing  that  legislation  for 
consideration  by  the  90th  Congress  and 
Eisk  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  desk  for  1  week 
for  additional  cosponsorship. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  Join  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  in  sponsoring 
his  legislation  which  proposes  develop- 
ment of  electric  motor  vehicles  from  a 
point  of  view  other  than  the  necessity  of 
meeting  metropolitan  area  air  pollution 
demands.  Senator  Magnuson  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  his  forthright  leader- 
ship in  constantly  striving  to  better  the 
Nation's  transportation  system,  while  at 
the  same  time,  in  cosponsoring  the  legis- 
lation which  I  introduced  today,  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  improved  control  of 
our  air  environment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Division  of  Air 
Pollution  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  estimated  that  any  place  Inhabited 
by  50,000  or  more  persons  will  have 
enough  motor  vehicles  to  create  the  po- 
tential for  an  air  pollution  problem. 
Nowhere  has  this  been  more  evident 
than  in  southern  California  where  the 
fight  against  automotive  air  pollution 
finally  resulted  In  a  California  State  law 
requiring  all  1966  model  automobiles  to 
be  equipped  with  pollution  control  de- 
vices. As  a  result  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1965,  all  1968  model  au- 
tomobiles sold  in  the  United  Estates  must 
be  equipped  with  similar  devices. 


By  the  automobile  industry's  own  ad- 
mSons,  this  measure  will  not  effecUve- 
to^uce  air  pollution  for  a  number  of 
vears.  According  to  theh-  figures.  It 
takes  approximately  9  or  10  years  for 
the  automobile  market  to  completely 
turn  over,  which  Indicates  that  it  will  be 
1978  before  all  automobUes  are  equipped 
with  a  pollution  control  device. 

This  is  obviously  not  sufficient.  It  Is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  emission  control 
speciflcatlons  presently  set  will  actiiaUy 
reduce  automotive  air  poUutlon.  "nie 
expanding  volume  of  new  car  sales  indi- 
cates that  automotive  air  poUution  vsrill 
not  be  reduced,  that  "^irr  will  be  fortunate 
to  hold  our  own. 

The  serious  air  pollution  situation  in 
New  York  City  last  November  dramat- 
ically Illustrated  what  our  cities  may  be 
facing  in  the  future  if  an  alternative  to 
the  combustion  engine  Is  not  developed. 
A  "first  alert"  was  sounded  by  officials  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  meant  that 
residents  should  use  automobiles  only 
when  necessary,  primarily  because  of  an 
Increase  in  carbon  monoxide  levels. 

A  report  presented  by  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  also  Indicated  that  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  area  is  at  or  near 
the  top  in  carbon  monoxide  pollution, 
and  that  an  investigation  last  siunmer 
found  levels  of  emissions  from  motor 
vehicles  bordered  on  those  that  cause  im- 
pairment of  mental  processes.  The  re- 
port also  said  that  exposures  suffered  by 
bus  and  taxi  drivers  and  workers  in  shops 
within  50  to  100  feet  from  the  source  of 
emission  probably  exceed  30  parts  of  car- 
bon monoxide  per  million,  and  that 
there  is  evidence  of  threshold  effects  on 
mental  processes  from  an  8-hour  ex- 
posure of  only  5  to  10  parts. 

Therefore,  we  must  today  begin  to 
search  for  alternatives  to  the  internal 
combustion  engine,  for  alternatives  in 
the  methods  of  urban  transportation  and 
for  Improvements  in  the  existing  auto- 
mobile engine  and  its  pollution  control 
device. 

Since  introduction  of  legislation  last 
year  by  Senator  Macnxison  and  myself, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pubUclty 
devoted  to  the  development  of  alterna- 
tives to  internal  combustion,  especially 
the  electric  automobile.  The  major 
automobile  manufacturers  suddenly  re- 
vealed that  they  had  for  some  time  been 
carrying  on  research  into  practicable 
means  of  propelling  automobiles  by  a 
power  source  other  than  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  In  a  re- 
cent editorial  endorsed  the  concept  of  the 
electric  automobile.  Scientific  journals, 
the  daily  press,  virtually  every  type  of 
publication,  and  the  mass  media  have  de- 
voted increasing  attention  to  this  con- 
cept. 

A  poll  which  was  published  by  George 
Gallup,  on  January  7,  1967,  indicated 
that  an  electric  automobile  would  be 
purchased  by  millions  of  Americans. 
When  asked  whether  they  were  Interested 
in  buying  a  car  that  would  have  a  top 
speed  of  about  40  miles  per  hour,  would 
go  about  150  miles  before  the  batteries 
would  have  to  be  recharged,  and  would 
sell  for  about  $2,000,  32  percent  of  the 
people  answered  "Yes."    That  figure,  ac- 


cording to  Gallup,  represraits  approxi- 
mately 36  million  adults. 

This  poll  is  Indeed  a  recognition  of  a 
national  need  and  a  pubUc  willingness  to 
purchase  what  this  legislation  might  help 
to  develop.  I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
act  now;  that  we  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  eventual  elimination  of  the 
presently  designed  automobile  engine  in 
our  major  metropolitan  areas;  that  we 
must,  in  fact,  be  fully  prepared  to  change 
our  entire  concept  of  moving  from  place 
to  place.  ,  ^     ^ 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  expect  through  legislation,  or 
through  lack  of  legislation,  to  inhibit  the 
freedom  of  the  American  people  to  move 
freely  and  selectively.  It  is,  therefore, 
obvious  that  consistent  with  the  health 
of  the  public,  consistent  with  their  free- 
dom of  movement,  and  consistent  with 
the  absolute  necessity  for  developing 
means  whereby  our  urban  areas  can  con- 
tinue to  function,  we  must  begin  to  look 
into  the  future  and  develop  sound,  eco- 
nomic solutions  to  our  urban  transpor- 
tation problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
these  remarks  by  noting  that  while  we 
have  spent  billions  of  dollars  to  allow 
man  the  privilege  of  walking  on  the 
Moon,  we  have  spent  little,  absolutely 
or  comparatively,  to  insure  his  right  to 
move  freely  on  the  Earth.  We  have 
spent  millions  to  develop  a  means  where- 
by man  can  move  across  the  ocean  or 
from  coast  to  coast  in  little  more  than 
an  hour,  and  yet  we  have  ignored  the 
fact  that  it  wUl  take  him  2  hours  to 
get  to  his  office.  While  we  cannot  afford 
to  Ignore  programs  which  woilld  advance 
our  ability  to  move  in  inner  space  and 
outer  space,  it  is  equally  important  that 
we  not  Ignore  the  ability  to  move  on  the 
ground  to  and  from  jobs  and  to  and 
from  places  of  recreation. 

The  task  set  forth  hi  this  legislation 
and  that  Introduced  by  Senator  Magnu- 
son will  not  be  accomplished  by  expend- 
iture of  a  few  million  dollars,  but  the 
job  must  begin;  and  the  sooner  we  be- 
gin, the  more  likely  it  will  be  that  we 
will  have  a  solution  to  this  most  press- 
ing of  urban  problems. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bUl  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bUl  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  held  at  the 
desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  451)  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  in  order  to  authorize  an  Inves- 
tigation and  study  to  determine  means 
of  propelling  vehicles  so  as  not  to  con- 
tribute to  air  pollution,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MusKiE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson), was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


determining  practicable  means  of  propeUlng 
vehicles  commonly  used  for  commercial  and 
personal  transportation  that  wUl  not  con- 
tribute to  air  pollution.  In  making  luch 
Investigation   and  study   the  Secretary — 

"(A)  ehaU  give  partlciUar  consideration  to 
the  use  of  electric  power; 

"(B)  may  design,  construct,  and  test  such 
means  of  propulsion  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary; 

"(C)  shall  consult  with  other  Federal  de- 
partmento  and  agencies  which  use  a  sub- 
stantial Dumber  of  such  vehicles  (includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Poet 
Office  Department,  and  the  General  Services 
Administration)  and  such  Departments  and 
agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
and  provide  necessary  Information  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  but  nothing  In 
this  clause  sheOl  require  the  disclosure  of 
any  Information  detrimental  to  the  national 
defense;  and 

"(D)  may  contract  with  public  or  private 
agencies.  Institutions  and  organizations,  and 
with  individuals,  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529;  41  U.S.C.  5). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  such  Investigation  and  study  to 
the  President  and  Congress  In  Interim  reports 
submitted  on  or  before  June  30,  1967,  and 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  regxUar  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  after  the  first  session  of 
the  Ninetieth  Congress,  and  in  a  final  re- 
port. Such  reports  shall  contain  any  rec- 
ommendations for  additional  legislation. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amo\ints  not  In  excess  of  a  to- 
tal of  $5,000,000,  as  may  be  necessary  tor 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection." 


S.  451 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  in- 
vestigation  and   study   for  the   purpose  of 


ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 
Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,   I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  referral,  a  bill 
to  promote  electrical  means  of  trans- 
portation.   I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
have,  as  a  cosponsor.  Senator  Muskie. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  has  long  been 
a  leader  in  the  fight  to  combat  air  poUu- 
tion from  all  sources.  Senator  Muskie 
will  introduce  a  bill  to  authorize  research 
to  determine  means  of  propelling  vehi- 
cles so  as  not  to  contribute  to  air  pollu- 
tion.   Our  bills  are  complementary  and 
I  take  pride  in  being  a  cosponsor  of  his 
proposal.     The  hearings  on  these  two 
bUls  will  be  milestones  in  the  program 
for  preserving  a  liveable  environment. 

The  growing  problems  of  urban  con- 
gestion mass  transportation,  noise,  air 
pollution,  and  personal  travel  Incon- 
veniences demand  that  there  be  an  al- 
ternative in  the  immediate  future  to  the 
Internal  combustion  vehicle  as  it  is  now 
known.  I  say  "alternative,"  because  there 
is  no  Indication  that  present  technology 
or  the  technology  of  the  next  several 
years  will  offer  a  complete  substitute  for 
the  internal  combustion — IC — engine  ve- 
hicle. Present  technology  will,  however, 
offer  an  alternative  for  specialized  urban 

vehicles.  ,    ^  „ 

It  is  meaningful  to  note  that,  if  any- 
thing, this  Nation  is  behind  other  nations 
that  are  presently  seeking  this  electric 
alternative.  ^    ._a     t^     , 

In  Japan,  the  Chubu  Electric  Power 
Co.,  Inc.,  Nagoya,  Japan,  recently  ^Id 
Prank  Frisk  of  the  American  PubUc 
Power  Association: 

The  prototype  of  the  electric  car  we  have 
published  Is  •  •  •  on  the  road  test.  We 
are  coUectmg  now  the  data  of  tests.  • 
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Another  recent  report  indicates  that 
Osaka  City  In  Japan  Intends  to  replace 
about  80  percent  of  Its  1,900  municipal 
buses  with  electric  buses.  The  matter 
Is  now  being  researched  by  Yuasa  Bat- 
tery Co..  and  Kobe  Electric,  with  the  sup- 
port of  BUmsal  Electric  Power. 

Electrical  World.  July  11.  1966.  re- 
ported that  battery-powered  units  are 
used  by  the  German  Federal  Railroad  for 
branchllne  service.  The  units  hold  100 
passengers,  operate  at  a  maximum  speed 
of  62  miles  per  hour,  and  are  capable 
of  125  to  220  miles  of  operation  between 
recharging. 

In  England,  electric  vehicles  are  no 
novelty.  Austin  Crompton  Parkinson 
Electric  Vehicles,  Ltd.,  and  the  Morri- 
son Works  state  that  over  45,000  battery- 
operated  electric  trucks  are  now  on  the 
road  and  that  the  production  rate  Is  over 
2,000  trucks  per  year.  These  vehicles 
are  id^lly  suited  to  the  door-to-door  de- 
livery of  milk  and  bread.   They  say : 

Battery  operated  electric  trucks  are  not 
just  a  new  idea  or  tbe  whim  of  a  few  elec- 
trically minded  people.  They  are  a  highly 
efficient  means  of  transport  which  has  been 
carefully  developed  since  tbe  days  when  bat- 
tery electric  town  carriages  were  on  the 
streets  of  London  long  before  petrol  trucks 
came  Into  popular  use.  •  •   • 

The  6160  electrics  In  use  In  1940  performed 
with  such  merit  during  the  difficult  war 
period  that  these  operators,  plus  new  opera- 
tors who  had  electrics  more  or  less  forced 
onto  them  through  the  license  and  permit 
schedules  then  operating,  became  so  enlight- 
ened as  to  their  efficiency  and  extreme  relia- 
bility that  they  began  to  reorganize  their 
own  transport  system  to  Include  as  many 
electrics  as  could  possibly  be  used. 

Prof.  Sir  Ronald  Edwards,  chairman  of 
the  Electricity  Council  In  London,  re- 
cently outlined  their  activities  to  me  In 
the  foUowing  manner: 

The  Electricity  Council  took  the  view,  some 
years  ago,  that  with  the  changing  pattern 
of  personal  transport  in  our  towns  and  the 
Increasing  problems  of  noise  and  fumes,  an 
electric  passenger  car  should  be  developed  to 
meet  present  and  future  short  range  re- 
quirements. 

As  a  start  we  commissioned  a  nimiber  of 
research  projects,  the  most  notable  being  to 
convert  two  British  Motor  Corporation  Mlnl- 
traveUer  cars  to  electric  drive.  These  two 
cars  together  with  two  "purpose-built"  light- 
weight battery  electric  cars  were  demon- 
strated to  the  Press,  the  ministry  of  Trans- 
port, and  other  national  associations  of  21st 
March.   1966. 

We  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
performance  of  these  vehicles  and  the  Im- 
mense world-wide  public  Interest  shown. 
We  have,  therefore,  now  placed  orders  for  10 
two-seater,  purpose-built,  passenger  cars  for 
use  by  our  Electricity  Board  personnel. 
These  vehicles  should  be  commissioned  by 
the  end  of  November,  and  will  give  us  valu- 
able daUy  operating  data,  and,  I  feel  sure, 
win  encourage  further  industrial  Interest. 

Considerations  are  now  being  given  to  a 
pilot  development  scheme  for  the  purchase 
of  an  additional  30  or  40  electric  vehicles, 
ranging  from  a  single-seat  vehicle  to  a  three 
or  four-seater  passenger  for  general  Board 
duties. 

Perhaps  I  should  add  that  the  most  strik- 
ing aspect  of  our  recent  demonstrations,  and 
tbe  point  most  commented  upon  by  observ- 
ers was  the  remarkable  performance  of  the 
battery  electric  cars  in  acceleration,  ma- 
noeuvreabillty  and  the  ease  of  driving.  They 
were  able  to  match  most  conventional  cars 
on  the  roads  and  were  much  simpler  to  con- 
troL 


The  December  12,  1966,  Journal  of 
Commerce,  contained  a  story  headlined, 
"Europe  May  Top  Urdted  States  as  Mart 
for  Battery  Operated  Autos."  That  arti- 
cle indicated  that  reasons  for  this  were 
"fewer  high-speed  highway  systems  In 
Europe:  drivers  average  less  miles  per  day 
than  in  the  United  States;  the  accepta- 
bility of  smaller  cars  by  Europeans;  and 
the  generally  higher  price  of  motor  fuels 
in  Europe."  The  article  cited  a  report 
on  electric  vehicles  to  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  last  year  by  the  Electric  Ve- 
hicle Association.  TTiat  report  found 
that  the  capital  cost.  Including  a  battery 
cliarger  vrss  twice  as  much  for  the  elec- 
tric van,  but  operating  costs  were  much 
less  than  half. 

The  article  concluded  as  follows: 

Oil  company  planners,  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  forecasting  future  develop- 
ments are  already  considering  what  kind  of 
facilities  might  be  ne«ded  at  garages  and 
service  stations  to  cars  for  the  new  cars. 

The  press  service  noted  that  "the  signs 
all  point  to  the  probatillity  that  the  elec- 
tric car  will  not  wait  for  the  technical  de- 
velopments that  will  put  it  in  the  same  class 
as  the  conventional  car." 

Next  year  may  well  Bee  the  first  electric 
cars  appear  on  the  road  for  commuter  driv- 
ing, as  a  second  car,  ttie  report  said. 

It  is  ironic  that  bath  in  the  air,  with 
the  SST,  and  on  the  ground,  with  the 
electric,  America  may  play  the  well 
publicized  role  of  being  No.  2. 

The  advantages  of  the  specialized  elec- 
tric that  could  be  produced  within  the 
next  few  years  are  numerous.  Before 
citing  these  advantages,  I  note  that 
every  Senator  has  experienced  the  silent, 
smog-free,  quick  acceleration  provided 
by  electric  motors.  While  obviously  not 
battery  powered,  the  eflBciency  of  the 
electric  operation  of  the  Senate  subway 
we  all  use  is  well  known.  There  are 
many  important  advantages. 

Low  retail  cost:  The  new  electric  ve- 
hicles now  being  considered  would  be 
low  in  initial  retail  cost,  particularly  If 
the  battery  lease  piDgram  common  in 
the  electric  forklift  field  were  used.  I 
have  seen  figures  in  the  $1,000  to  $1,400 
range,  for  certain  types  of  vehicles.  Ex- 
pensive batteries  have  been  used  to  pow- 
er conversions  of  conventional  IC,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  for  specialized  com- 
muter cars. 

Low  operating  cost:  Electricity  is  a 
low-cost  power  source.  Incomplete 
figures,  as  already  indicated,  suggest 
operating  costs  of  about  one-half  of  those 
for  a  fossile-fueled  IC  equivalent.  The 
IC  requires  a  great  many  components 
and  su;cessory  equipment  not  required  by 
electric  drive  systems. 

Low  depreciation:  The  vehicle  Itself 
can  be  expected  to  lust  longer.  This  is 
true  of  many  of  the  electric  vans  now  In 
operation.  A  Rand  Corp.  report  indi- 
cates that  there  may  be  considerable 
recoverable  value  in  the  spent  batteries. 
The  motors  may  also  outlast  the  car,  as 
evidenced  by  the  long  life  of  other  elec- 
tric motors  used  in  industry  and  the 
home.  Even  an  inoperable,  used  electric 
vehicle  would  have  more  than  the  nomi- 
nal value  of  the  junked  IC. 

Minimum  servicing:  This  also  relates 
to  low  operating  cost.  No  antifreeze  or 
water  is  needed;  oil  changes  are  un- 
needed;  tuneups  are  less  frequent;  there 


are  fewer  motor  accessories  required  to 
repair,  and  so  forth. 

Ease  of  operation  and  handling:  The 
only  controls  used  are  an  ofiE-forward- 
reverse  switch,  accelerator,  brakes,  and 
steering.  Winter  starting  presents  no 
warmup  problems.  The  long  British  ex- 
perience,  as  stated  by  the  Austin  Cromp. 
ton  Parkinson  Electric  Vehicles  and  the 
Morrison  Works  is  as  follows.  In  speak- 
ing of  electric  vans,  they  say: 

With  the  availability  of  skilled  labor  so 
scarce,  and  labor  charges  so  high,  it  Is  very 
easy  to  use  semi-skilled  drivers  because  of 
the  simplicity  of  handling  an  electric  and 
because  of  Its  controlled  maxlmimi  speed. 

Trouble  free :  With  fewer  moving  parta 
and  longer  life,  the  vehicle  will  not  only 
be  more  trouble  free  In  dally  use,  but  it 
will  be  easier  to  get  whatever  repairs  may 
be  needed.  The  vehicles  could  well  be 
designed  to  automatically  plug  them- 
selves in  at  the  charging  stations. 

Instant  starting:  Like  turning  on  a 
light,  the  electric  is  ready  for  operation, 
summer  or  winter,  at  the  flip  of  a  switch. 

Silent:  The  electric  motor.  If  heard  at 
all,  will  only  emit  a  slight  hum.  There 
will  be  no  exhaust  or  engine  noise.  With 
solid  state  control  equipment,  there  will 
be  no  audible  switching  or  shifting  noises. 
The  only  significant  road  noise  will  be 
from  the  tires,  not  the  power  train. 
When  the  vehicle  Is  stopped  In  trafSc,  it 
will  be  completely  silent. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  Representative 
KupFERMAN  alerted  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  the  problems  of  noise  abate- 
ment and  control.  Excessive  noise  Is  an 
occupational  hazard,  and  a  public  nui- 
sance. It  can  have  a  metisurable  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  ability  to  hear  and 
on  the  nervous  system.  Materials  pre- 
sented by  Representative  Kttpferhan  In- 
dicated that  jet  airliners  with  several 
engines  produced  noise  in  the  160  decibel 
range,  and  traffic  noise  on  the  main  ave- 
nues In  New  York  measures  as  much  as 
140  decibels  at  times.  The  silent  electric 
would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  make  any 
city  a  quieter,  more  livable  place  in 
which  to  reside  and  work. 

Exhaust  free:  The  dangers  of  IC  auto 
exhausts  are  becoming  greater  every  day. 
Senator  Mtjskie  has  performed  yeoman 
service  both  in  alerting  the  Nation  to  the 
problem  and  sponsoring  legislation  to 
overcome  the  problem.  Smog  is  a  health 
hazard,  it  restricts  visibility,  and  may  well 
lead  to  accidents.  Exhaust  fumes  reduce 
reaction  Umes  with  a  concomitant  effect 
on  auto  safety,  and  so  forth. 

The  AMA  Journal  states: 

The  electrically  powered  automobile  is  on 
its  way  back  from  oblivion.  The  medical 
profession  should  take  a  more  than  casual 
Interest  in  this  development,  for  the  bealtb 
Implications  are  real  Important. 

If  this  were  not  reason  enough,  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported the  work  of  the  eminent  Prof. 
Vincent  J.  Schaefer,  a  pioneer  In  cloud 
seeding  exi)eriments  and  director  of  the 
Atmospheric  Sciences  Research  Center, 
State  University  of  New  York.  The  ar- 
ticle began  as  follows : 

Automobile  exhausts  may  be  changing  the 
climate  over  large  parts  of  tbe  United  States 
by  preventing  rain  or  snow  .  .  . 

The  lack  of  exhaust  has  other  signif- 
icant Implications.    Underground  park- 
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tag  and  tunneling  would  be  less  expensive 
gs  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  such 
elaborate  and  costly  ventilation  systems 
now  needed  to  carry  away  vehicle  ex- 
hausts. .  „     .   , 

Controlled  speed:  The  specialized  elec- 
tric vehicle  would  have  a  maximum  speed 
weU  below  that  of  the  400-horsepower 
IC  monster  of  today.  This  apparent  dis- 
advantage could  well  be  an  advantage. 
Lower  speeds  mean  greater  vehicle  lon- 
gevity. The  safety  Implications  are  ob- 
vious, both  vehicle  and  driver -passenger 
may  have  greater  longevity.  For  the 
senior  driver  or  the  teenage  driver,  con- 
trolled speed  would  solve  many  problems 
related  to  safety. 

Possible  lower  Insurance  rates:  Con- 
trolled speed  In  an  electric  could  well 
mean  that  the  senior  and  the  young 
driver  may  get  markedly  lower  insur- 
ance rates,  as  well  as  an  Improved  rate 
for  the  average  aged  driver.  This  would 
result  in  much  lower  total  vehicle  oper- 
ating cost. 

Lower  fire  risk:  The  electric  would  not 
carry  tanks  and  crankcases  filled  with 
dangerous  liquids. 

Size:  The  specialized  electric  would  be 
a  small  car,  two  passengers  with  minimal 
room  for  others.  Parking  would  be  much 
easier,  parking  rates  would  be  lower,  and 
maneuvering  In  traffic  would  be  easier 
and  safer.  With  traffic  Jams  growing  as 
a  i-esult  both  of  more  vehicles  imd 
greater  vehicle  size,  the  small  electric 
would  allow  congested  roads  to  handle 
more  private  vehicles  easily  and  effi- 
ciently. Travel  time  would  be  reduced 
In  proportion  to  the  reduction  In  the 
trafBc  jams. 

Higher  resale:  With  a  longer  vehicle 
and  a  longer  battery-motor  life  than  a 
conventional  IC,  the  electric  could  well 
have  a  higher  resale  value  and  lower 
depreciation. 

Export:  As  already  Indicated,  there 
will  be  a  growing  export  market  that  will 
be  lost  unless  the  electric,  an  American 
electric,  is  on  the  road  soon.  The  effect 
on  the  gold  reserves  Is  obvious. 

New  design:  Americans  and  Detroit 
love  the  annual  model  change  and  the 
new  designs  It  brings.  The  electric 
offers  the  first  opportvmlty  for  really  new 
design.  There  will  be  no  transmission 
or  driveline  hump.  Batteries  can  be 
selectively  distributed  throughout  the  ve- 
hicle. Motors  can  be  in  front,  in  back, 
or  even  In  the  wheels. 

Safety:  New  designs  mean  that  safety 
can  be  designed  In  rather  than  added  on. 
Saving  petroleum:  The  electric  offers 
an  opportunity  to  conserve  vlttil.  nonre- 
placeable  petroleum  for  more  important 
uses.  The  supply  of  these  products  Is 
not  Inexhaustible,  yet  they  are  essential 
to  modem  living.  It  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure maximum  use  of  these  resoiu-ces 

with  minimum  waste. 

Decreasing  cost  of  electricity:  Elec- 
tricity as  source  of  power  for  the  auto- 
mobile driver  is  attractive  particularly 
because  over  the  years,  despite  a  general 
Inflationary  trend,  the  average  cost  of 
electricity  has  decreased.  Electric  cars 
would  be  recharged  at  night  when  other 
loads  are  less.  This  would  allow  gener- 
ating plants  to  run  at  their  great  effi- 
ciency for  longer  periods.  The  result 
could  be,  as  some  have  estimated,  tbat 


the  cost  of  electricity  for  all  uses  might 
be  reduced  10  to  20  percent  over  a  period 
of  time. 

The  virtues  of  the  specialized  electric 
vehicles  are  not  ones  of  completely  im- 
mitlgated  advantages,  although  the  ad- 
vantages far  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 
Many  of  the  disadvantages,  such  as  low 
speed,  can  be  an  advantage  in  another 
context. 

Capital  cost:  The  electric  may  have  a 
higher  capital  cost  in  a  large  vehicle  size 
not  hi  the  smaller  size.  This  cost  dif- 
ference can  be  greatly  reduced  through 
battery  leasing  agreements  now  used  in 
the  electric  forklift  industry. 

Limited  range:  Present  technology  in- 
dicates a  range  of  20  to  50  miles  depend- 
ing on  condition,  vehicle  weight,  and  so 
forth.  While  this  range  is  not  great,  it 
is  adequate  for  many  specialized  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  a  commuter  car. 

Slow  refueling:  Recharging  presently 
available  batteries  is  usually  an  overnight 
process.  This,  however,  is  the  time  of 
lowest  demands  on  the  utilities,  so  the 
load  could  be  met. 

Lack  of  available  recharge  facilities: 
With  introduction  of  the  vehicle,  this  ob- 
jection will  be  overcome.  It  can  be  an- 
ticipated that  soon  after  introduction  of 
the  electric,  parking  lots,  parking  meters, 
garages,  and  so  forth,  will  have  recharge 
facilities  to  keep  the  batteries  up  while 
the  driver  shops  and  works. 

The  main  disadvantage  is  the  failure 
of  Industry  in  the  United  States  to  apply 
existing  technological  concepts  in  a  con- 
scious, well-financed  program  of  electric 
vehicle  research  and  development.  At- 
tempts to  convert  vehicles  which  are  de- 
signed for  internal  combustion  engines 
are  bound  to  fail.  What  is  needed  is  a 
program  of  total  research.  Such  a  pro- 
gram is  outlined  in  this  bill,  and  Includes 
total  vehicle  system  analysis,  not  the 
piecemeal  adaptations  which  have  been 
unsuccessful  In  the  past.  New  battery 
designs,  radical  control  systems  based  on 
solid  state  components,  and  a  body 
structure  Incorporating  new  materials 
must  be  blended  in  a  rational  research 


program. 

There  is,  in  a  word,  technology  pres- 
ently available  and  a  need  for  significant 
research. 

Mr.  Claud  Erickson,  chairman  of  th« 
Electric  Vehicle  Committee,  American 
Public  Power  Association,  is  writing  a 
book  on  electric  vehicles  which  will  be 
published  shortly.  Mr.  Erickson  cites 
1888  as  the  year  of  the  first  electric. 
Early  companies  manufactured  electric 
taxicabs,  electric  buses,  and  electric  vehi- 
cles for  the  Post  Office.  Prom  1900  to 
1915.  there  were  over  100  manufacturers 
of  electric  cars.  Including  Studebaker 
Brothers  and  Oldsmoblle. 

By  1912,  according  to  Mr.  Erickson, 
there  were  20,000  passenger  and  10.000 
commercial  electric  vehicles,  located  In 
every  State  in  the  Union.  The  last  elec- 
tric car  company  was  Detroit  Electric, 
which  made  the  vehicles  to  order  in  the 
1930's.  Thus,  the  electric  came  and 
went,  but  it  was  not  the  only  casualty  of 
the  era.  Almost  2,900  automobile  manu- 
facturers tried  and  failed  too.  As  indi- 
cated above,  the  situation  in  England  is 
quite  different.  The  electric  is  in  com- 
mon use,  and  it  is  still  being  manufac- 
tured. 


I  have  characterized  the  first  genera- 
tion of  electric  vehicles  as  being  a  spe- 
cialized use  vehicle,  not  as  a  replacement 
for  the  IC  vehicle.  Detractors  like  to 
stress  this  fact  of  specialized  use.  They 
are,  however,  only  giving  one  side  of  the 
picture. 

The  IC  engine  is  and  was  a  specialized 
item,  and  Increasingly  will  become  a  spe- 
cialized use  vehicle.  The  IC  engine 
needs  a  high  operating  temperature  for 
normal  use.  The  problem  of  winter 
starts  is  known  to  all.  The  IC  engine 
needs  to  be  operated  at  high  revolutions 
per  minute  to  be  efficient.  All  drivers 
know  the  difference  in  performance  be- 
tween stop-start  driving  in  town  and 
highway  travel.  The  flexibility  of  the  IC 
engine  in  reality  requires  that  peculiari- 
ties of  its  operation  be  observed  just  as 
the  peculiarities  of  the  electric  must  be 
observed.  The  IC  engine  requires  cer- 
tain basic  configurations  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  vehicle. 

The  vehicle,  passenger,  and  load  com- 
partments must  be  built  around  the  en- 
gine smd  power  train;  whereas  with  an 
electric,  relocation  of  the  power  and  bat- 
tery units  is  more  flexible. 

Just  as  the  IC  engine  requires  certain 
operating  conditions — high  temperature 
and  revolutions  per  minute — so  Increas- 
ingly, will  the  entire  vehicle  be  operating 
in  a  specialized  environment  suited  to 
its  optimum  performance,  which  the 
menace  of  pollution  has  made  impera- 
tive. This  possible  specialized  future  use 
of  the  IC  engine  has  been  most  dramati- 
cally stated  by  Mr,  Frank  M.  Stead,  chief. 
Division  of  Environmental  Sanitation, 
California  State  Department  of  Public 
Health.    He  says: 

It  IB  clearly  evident,  therefore,  that  be- 
tween now  and  1980,  the  gaaoUne-powered 
engine  must  be  phased  out  and  replckced  with 
an  electrical  power  package  or  at  least  one 
which  does  not  emit  hydrocarbons  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

The  only  realistic  way  to  bring  about  thla 
historic  kind  of  changeover  on  schedule  Is 
to  demand  It  by  law  In  the  public  Intereet; 
that  is,  to  serve  legal  notice  that  afte-  1980, 
no  gasoline-powered  motor  vehicles  will  be 
permitted  to  operate  In  California. 


These  forthright  statements  certainly 
indicate  that  the  IC  is  a  specialized  use 
vehicle. 

Another  exsunple  of  the  possible  spe- 
cialized use  of  the  IC  is  the  increasing 
concern  about  traffic  density  In  the  cen- 
tral city.  As  then  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Transportation,  Alan  8. 
Boyd,  said  at  the  1966  National  Confer- 
ence on  Air  PoUutlon: 

In  the  Interim,  let  us  not  become  so  de- 
termined on  ends  that  we  grow  Indiscrimi- 
nate In  our  means.  I  have  In  mind  such 
double-edged  measures  as  restricting  auto- 
mobUe  access  to  the  (central  business  dis- 
trict). This  two-ln-one  solution  to  both 
the  pollution  and  traffic  congestion  problems 
has  been  seriously  proposed  by  people  who 
feel  very  deeply  concerned  about  the  future 
of  the  central  city. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

Personally,  I  wouldn't  mind  seeing  that 
Idea  tried  out  In  some  metropolis,  so  that  we 
could  aU  be  spared  the  repetition  of  that 
argvmient  and  perhaps  arrive  at  generallaa- 
ble  data. 
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Use  of  electric  vehicles  may  help  to 
solve  the  problem  which  Mr.  Boyd  has 
raised.  The  IC  would  be  a  very  special- 
ized use  vehicle  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

In  addition,  the  IC  presents  parking 
problems  because  of  its  size  and  weight, 
it  requires  special  ventilation  in  tunnels 
and  underground  parking. 

While  many  say  the  electric  cannot 
perform  the  tasks  of  the  IC,  they  are 
spefiklng  more  of  highway  thsm  urban 
travel.  In  the  urban  or  suburban  envi- 
ronment, in  practice,  if  not  in  theory, 
the  IC  is  used  as  a  specialized  vehicle, 
which  could  be  replaced  by  electric 
vehicles. 

The  Automobile  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation published  a  booklet  entitled 
"Automobile  Pacts  and  Figures."  Some 
of  those  facts  and  figures  indicate  that 
60  percent  of  car  trips  are  less  than  5 
miles;  45.8  percent  of  trips  and  43.6  per- 
cent of  the  vehicle  miles  are  related  to 
earning  a  living  and  the  average  trip,  one 
way  Is  between  6  and  10  miles;  82  per- 
cent of  the  commuting  workers  use  auto- 
mobiles as  a  means  of  transport,  and  56 
percent  of  the  automobiles  contain  the 
driver  only. 

The  implication  of  these  figures  is 
clear.  Almost  half  of  the  use  of  cars 
is  for  gomg  to  work,  at  an  average  dis- 
tance of  about  10  miles,  and  over  half  of 
the  cars  contain  the  driver  only;  60  per- 
cent of  car  trips  are  less  than  5  miles. 

Within  the  framework  of  these  types 
of  statistics  even  a  limited  range  elec- 
tric would  do  the  Job,  and  do  it  better, 
at  less  cost.:-  These  statistics  show  that 
In  almost  half  the  instances,  the  IC  car 
is  in  fact  being  used  as  a  highly  special- 
ized vehicle,  and  used  in  a  manner  for 
which  the  IC  engine  is  not  particularly 
designed  to  be  Its  most  efficient  and 
cleanest. 

The  traffic  Jam  technology  that  had  led 
to  this  situation  makes  an  Ironic  history. 
At  the  moment  of  its  greatest  success,  the 
IC  vehicle  has  turned  its  advantages  into 
disadvantages  in  the  urban  environ- 
ment. The  supposed  flexibility  of  the 
IC  design  has  resulted,  because  of  Its 
success,  in  converting  the  vehicle  into 
a  specialized  use  vehicle,  just  as  the  elec- 
tric is  a  specialized  use  vehicle. 

What  are  some  of  the  specialized  uses 
of  the  first  generation,  low  speed,  short 
range  electrics?  The  most  obvious  Is 
mass  transit.  The  private  car  is  the 
most  popular  form  of  commuting;  the 
electric  offers  the  opportunity  for  this 
to  continue.  The  electric  fits  nicely  into 
an  Integrated  mass  transit  situation,  al- 
lowing the  proper  mix  of  public  and  pri- 
vate transportation. 

The  July  11. 1966,  Electrical  World  de- 
scribes one  possible  situation: 

One  of  the  newer  and  untested  approaches 
to  resolving  traffic  congestion  Is  to  develop 
a  transit  system  that  Imitates  the  automo- 
bile. Several  manufacturers  have  proposals 
which  are  similar  in  concept  and  differ  only 
In  the  details  of  the  vehicle  and  roadway 
used. 

The  StaRBcar  system  proposes  the  use  of 
small  vehicles  about  8  to  10  ft.  In  length 
equipped  with  four  rubber-tired  wheels.  This 
vehicle,  which  could  he  used  on  ordinary 
streets,  under  the  control  of  the  passenger, 
is  arranged  to  carry  two  passengers  plus  a 
small  amount  of  baggage.  Propelled  by  bat- 
teries, the  vehicle  would  either  be  obtained 


by  the  Individual  at  a  central  point  or  It 
could  be  kept  at  his  hotne.  The  commuter 
would  drive  the  vehicle  under  bis  own  con- 
trol, to  a  ramp  for  access  to  a  limited  access 
roadway.  The  driver  would  actuate  the  auto- 
matic control  system  which  would  mesh  his 
particular  vehicle  in  wlttk  other  vehicles  us- 
ing the  limited  access  roadway.  Guidance 
of  the  vehicles  on  the  roadway  would  be 
provided  by  a  guiding  shoe,  doubling  as  a 
power-pickup  shoe  from  the  wayside  power- 
supply  to  the  traction  motors.  His  destina- 
tion would  be  selected  by  him  and  his  vehicle 
would  be  emitted  automatically  at  the  proper 
exit  ramp  at  which  time  the  driver  would 
again  take  control  of  hia  vehicle  and  drive  It 
to  his  destinaton. 

Parking  garages  would  be  provided  for  the 
storage  of  the  vehicle.  Upon  return,  the 
passenger  would  be  given  a  vehicle,  not  nec- 
essarily the  one  he  aiTlved  in  and  would 
make  his  return  trip  In  a  fashion  similar  to 
that  described  above.  He  would  either  leave 
the  vehicle  at  a  terminal  point  at  the  desti- 
nation end  or  take  the  vehicle  to  his  own 
home. 


A  small  electric  could  be  used  to  com- 
mute to  the  mass  transit  station  or  to  the 
office,  to  schools,  and  to  the  shopping 
center.  The  small  low-cost  vehicle 
would  perform,  as  a  second  car,  those 
tasks  where  the  IC  is  unsuited — carrying 
one  or  two  passengers  a  short  distance  in 
a  congested,  otherwise  polluted,  environ- 
ment. 

Electric  buses  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  battery  powered  trains. 
In  new  cities,  like  Reston  or  Columbia, 
the  electric  would  be  a  silent,  clean  In- 
obtruslve,  efficient  means  of  going  about. 
In  retirement  communities,  low  speed 
and  silent  operation,  combined  with  sim- 
plicity of  control  would  be  a  welcome  ad- 
dition. For  the  yoimg  driver,  the  ease  of 
operation  and  low  speed  would  make  the 
parents  life  more  serene,  and  the  youth's 
life  safer.  A  wide  range  of  commercially 
available  electric  vehicle  systems  are 
available  to  handle  passenger  movement 
In  such  areas  as  public  parks  and  re- 
stored areas  where  passenger  movement 
is  necessary,  but  where  private  motorcar 
traffic  congestion  would  t>e  a  detriment  to 
the  purposes  of  the  establishment.  Rub- 
ber wheeled  "trains"  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly popular.  They  provide  excel- 
lent passenger  movement,  while  holding 
logistic  problems  to  a  minimum:  people 
do  not  need  to  stand  in  queues  to  get  on 
and  off.  Proposals  to  put  toui'lst  buses 
on  the  Mall  should  look  to  the  electric  as 
a  less  obtrusive  mode  of  travel. 

On  military  installations,  electrics 
would  serve  usefully  since  speeds  are  re- 
stricted and  space  is  often  limited. 
Many  of  the  stop-start  operations  of  the 
Post  Office  could  be  handled  by  a  prop- 
erly designed  electric  in  many  instances. 
Implicit  in  all  of  these  suggestions  are 
opportunities  for  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal governments  to  «how  actual  concern 
about  air  pollution,  noise,  and  transpor- 
tation and  offer  an  alternative.  One  can 
go  only  so  far  with  rules  and  laws.  There 
is  in  this  day  of  pressing  social  and  en- 
vironmental problems  a  need  for  well 
considered  laws,  but  there  is  an  equal,  if 
not  greater  need  for  government  by  ex- 
ample. The  need  for  coercion  can  be 
reduced  and  the  tbility  to  overcome 
theoretical  arguments  about  "it  won't 
work"  or  "it  won't  sell"  can  best  be 
achieved  through  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  government  by  example.     In 


this  day  of  economic  concern  and  tight 
budgets,  government  by  example  pro- 
grams will  cost  no  more  and  they  will 
stimulate  imitation  in  the  public  inter- 
est. For  example  Government  expendi- 
tures for  vehicles  will  be  made  anyway; 
it  is  inconceivable  that  some  of  the  funds 
could  not  go  for  electrics. 

Despite  all  of  these  considerations  and 
opportunities,  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  that— 

Use  of  electrically  powered  vehicles  within 
the  Government  is  at  the  present  time  con- 
fined primarily  to  warehouse  vehicles  such 
as  forkllft  trucks.  We  anticipate  that  this 
will  continue  to  be  the  extent  of  their  appli- 
cation  for  the  time  being. 

This  policy  statement  is  not  the  fault 
of  GSA,  but  it  does  represent  another  lost 
opportunity  in  the  Government  by  exam- 
ple endeavor.  In  this  area,  as  in  so  many 
areas,  really  imaginative  work  is  being 
done  by  the  military  departments  for 
their  specialized  needs.  The  problem  is 
primarily  a  civilian  one,  and  not  only  a 
military  one.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
Assistant  Secretary  Charles  M.  Haar,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, has  shown  great  Interest  in  the 
transportation  aspects  of  the  bill.  It 
would  be  encouraging  If  other  user 
agencies  were  similarly  Interested  in  the 
possibility  of  an  example. 

Among  those  who  should  and  are 
showing  great  Interest  are  the  electric 
utilities.  They,  of  course,  would  stand 
to  gain  from  the  increase  in  nighttime 
load  and  the  consumer  might  gain  by  10 
to  20  percent  reduction  in  electric  rates 
if  the  use  of  electric  cars  becomes  wide- 
spread. The  National  Power  Survey 
stated : 
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The  development  of  the  electric  automo- 
bile for  urban  transportation  before  1980 
would  appear  to  warrant  a  substantial 
amount  of  additional  research.  Relatively 
little  has  been  spent  on  battery  research  in 
the  past,  although  the  pace  has  been  stepped 
up  in  recent  months  and  should  be  further 
accelerated.  There  is  every  reason  for  the 
Industry  to  direct  more  of  Its  research  ef- 
forts toward  such  a  breakthrough,  which 
would  raise  the  horizons  for  electric  power 
growth. 

The  utilities  are  obvious  first  custom- 
ers for  such  vehicles,  but  there  appears 
to  be  little  Inclination  to  develop  a  ve- 
hicle, however,  as  opposed  to  battery  re- 
search. Dr.  Manfred  Altman,  Director  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Insti- 
tute for  Direct  Energy  Conversion  is 
quoted  in  the  December  6,  1966,  New 
York  Times,  as  storing: 

Technology  is  moving  so  fast  that  within 
two  or  thrt3  years,  the  subtirbanlte  will  be- 
come Interested  In  buying  electrical  vehicles 
as  a  town  car. 

The  development  of  an  electric  car 
would  serve  another  beneficial  purpose 
in  the  field  of  automotive  safety.  By 
definition,  the  first  generation  of  elec- 
trics wo<ild  be  specialized  use  town  cars. 
This  necessitates  radical  new  design 
from  the  road  up.  Safety  could  be  de- 
signed in,  not  added  on. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  labored 
long  and  hard  on  the  automobile  safety 
legislation.  Now  that  standards  are  be- 
ing considered,  the  manufacturers  indi- 
cate that  many  cannot  be  met  without 
radical  redesigns,  or  disruption  of  the 


schedule  of  model  changes.  The  creation 
rrfthe  all-new  electric  would  give  an  op- 
oortunlty  for  the  designers  to  exercise 
unlimited  imagination  hi  meeting  and 
exceeding  standards  by  using  safety  as 
one  of  the  original  design  criterion,  not 
as  an  add-on  feature. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  could  be 
as  great  to  the  motoring  public  as  would 
be  the  concomitant  reduction  in  ah-  pol- 
lution, noise,  and  other  health  Improve- 
ments. , 

As  readers  of  the  recent  press  know, 
there  are  significant  activities  going  on 
in  the  electric  car  fields.  The  automobUe 
manufacturers  have  announced  mean- 
ingful developments  in  components;  the 
utilities  are  researching  batteries;  and 
many  other  companies,  large  and  small, 
have  evidenced  hiterest.  The  forkllft 
Industry  has  developed  many  of  the  com- 
ponents that  would  be  useful,  and  lessons 
can  be  learned  from  readily  available 
electric  small  cargo  and  personnel  car- 
riers. In  Pennsylvania,  there  Is  the  Bat- 
tronic  Truck  Corp.  which  has  been  pro- 
ducing an  electric  multistop  delivery 
truck  for  2  years. 

It  is  clear  from  my  review  of  the  sub- 
ject that  there  is  an  indxistrial  base  al- 
ready in  existence  that  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing electric  vehicles  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. For  reasons  not  entirely  clear  to 
me,  there  has  been  a  disinclination  to 
design  the  new  vehicle  needed  and  to 
assemble  the  components  into  that  ve- 
hicle. Accordingly,  the  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced requhres  that  50  percent  of  the 
funds  be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

There  is  a  debate,  even  among  advo- 
cates, about  whether  the  first  electrics 
should  be  made  from  new  designs  of 
available  technology  or  whether  one 
should  wait  until  there  is  an  electric 
capable  of  performance  equal  to  the  pres- 
ent IC.  Dr.  George  Hoffman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  who 
has  written  extensively  on  the  subject, 
suggests  that  the  successful  electric 
should  replace  today's  IC  car  on  its  own 
terms.  Indications  are  that  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  to  the  contrary,  is  producing 
the  small  town  car  at  the  Ford  Research 
Center.  Birmingham,  England. 

I  think  that  we  should  go  ahead  now. 
The  problem  exists  and  the  technology 
for  a  partial  solution  exists.  The  IC  is 
no  longer  capable  of  performing  all  of 
the  transportation  needs  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  maintaining  a  liveable 
environment.  A  new  vehicle  is  needed 
and  the  electric  can  be  that  vehicle. 
There  may  well  be  other  alternatives,  but 
the  electric  appears  to  be  the  leader  to- 
day. Increased  rfisearch  will  offer  new 
alternatives. 

The  need  for  a  new  design  becomes 
clear  when  one  looks  at  recently  tested 
electrics.  In  the  main,  they  are  IC  ve- 
hicles that  have  been  converted  to  elec- 
tric. In  the  main,  they  are  unsuccessful. 
Conversions  are  not  efficient — the  body 
style  Is  wrong;  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  power  train  are  unsuited  to  electrics; 
they  are  too  heavy,  and  so  forth.  Most 
important,  however,  is  the  need  for  a  new 
design  to  meet  new  transportation  needs 
and  problems. 

Present  vehicles  do  not  meet  that  need 
and  they  would  not  meet  that  need  If 
czm *0—Purt  I 


they  ran  on  electricity  Instead  of  pe- 
troleum. The  Henney  Kilowatt  was  a 
noble  effort,  but  surely  there  are  design- 
ers, engineers,  and  companies  who  are 
capable  of  develophig  a  new  car  to  fit  a 
new  need  and  not  Just  convert  a  sup- 
posedly all-purpose  vehicle  that  is  no 
longer  all-purpose,  if  it  ever  was. 

In  addition  to  the  pure  electric,  there 
are    intriguing    possibilities    of    hybrid 
systems  using  small  steam  or  other  types 
of  generators  carried  on  board  which 
could  be  running  to  produce  sufficient 
current  to  keep  the  batteries  at  average 
charge.    There  are  various  combinations 
of  batteries  to  be  tried.  In  addition  to  the 
exotic  ones  being  developed.    These  are 
regenerative  or  dynamic  braking  con- 
cepts.   Metal  air  batteries  and  fuel  cells 
offer  great  hope,  but  need  more  research. 
William  Reid  of  the  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute,  speakhig  at  the  third  aimual 
meeting   of   the   American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  mentioned 
the  future  possibility  of  linear  motors, 
having  a  moving  electrical  field  within 
major  roadways  with  the  vehicle  making 
up  the  armature. 

There  are  related  questions  of  taxa- 
tion, computerized  parking  meters  which 
jdso  provide  an  opportunity  to  charge  the 
vehicle,  electrified  highways,  and  so 
forth.  Eaectric  line  i>ower  remains  an 
energy  source  that  has  yet  to  be  fully  ex- 
ploited in  the  United  States.  This,  com- 
bined with  credit-card  type  billing  sys- 
tems, wUl  enable  the  installation  of 
"parking  meter"  charge  stations  in  park- 
ing lots,  suriennarkets,  and  so  forth, 
which  will  make  the  use  of  conventional 
batteries  hi  short  haul,  runabout-type 
electric  vehicles  attractive  for  years  to 
come — imtll  such  time  as  other  evolving 
practical  energy-supply  systems  come  of 
age. 

There  is,  as  this  bill  hidicates,  a  need 
to  promote  the  first  generation  of  spe- 
cialized electric  vehicles.    There  is  also 
the  problem  of  promoting,   at  an  In- 
creased level,  the  research  needed  for 
the  second  generation  of  vehicles  to  meet 
broader,  specialized  needs.    The  success 
of  the  Internal  combustion  engine  has 
generated    health    and    transportation 
problems  that  technology  alone  cannot 
solve.    There  must  be  adtematlves  and 
they  must  be  developed  soon.    The  inter- 
nal combustion  engine  is  not  dead,  nor 
will  it  be.   It  will  continue  to  serve  those 
fimotlons  at  which  It  excels,  and  for 
which  it  can  best  be  designed.     There 
are  fimctions  which  it  cannot  serve  and 
therein  arises  the  need  for  the  electric 
alternatives.    As  time  will  teU,  there  will 
be  a  cooperative,  not  conflicting  Inter- 
action. 

The  problem  is  immediate,  and  it  is 
large.  The  resources  available  to  meet 
the  problem  are  immediate  and  large,  if 
action  is  taken.  As  Mr.  M.  G.  Smith  of 
the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  stated 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Board  last  May: 

The  state  of  the  art  Is  far  enough  advanced 
to  permit  the  use  of  electric  cars,  trucks, 
buses,  and  trains  In  appreciable  numbers  al- 
most InuxMdlately. 


summed  the  matter  up  in  his  motto 
"Drive  Better  Electrically." 

Two  recent  reports  are  of  considerable 
significance.  A  disturbing  article  in  the 
January  7  Evening  Star  was  headlined 
"Secrecy  Veiling  Study  of  Electric  Auto 
Need."    That  article  stated,  hi  part: 

The  government  shrouded  In  secrecy  yes- 
terday its  first  high-level  study  of  electric- 
powered  cars  and  need  for  their  early  devel- 
opment. Assistant  Secretary  of  Oommerce 
J.  Herbert  Holloman  ordered  the  expulsion 
at  a  newspaper  reporter  from  the  meeting. 


I  can  assure  those  Involved  that  se- 
crecy is  not  in  the  public  interest  and  I 
shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that  the 
public  interest  is  promoted. 

On  a  more  optimistic  note,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  January  8  carried  a  Gal- 
lup poll  report  with  the  following  com- 
ment: 

Survey  evidence  Indicates  that  mlUlons  ci 
Americans  are  Interested  at  this  time  In  buy- 
ing an  Inexpensive  electric  automobile.  .  .  . 

This  bill  will  help  Insure  that  this  con- 
sumer demand  Is  met  In  the  near  future. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  453)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  projects  for  electrically 
powered  vehicles,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Muskib)  . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


Mr.   Klrby   Billingsley,   president   of 
the  American  Public  Power  Association, 


EXTENSION  OF  FILING  DATE  FOR 
TRANSMISSION    OF    THE    PRESI- 
DENT'S ECONOMIC  REPORT 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  requested  an  exten- 
sion of  the  statutory  date  for  filing  the 
annual  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent.   By  law  that  report  Is  due  on  Jan- 
uary 20.    But  there  have  been  occasiona 
in  the  past  20  years  when  the  adminis- 
tration found  it  necessary  to  seek  an  ex- 
tension.   This  year  they  have  asked  that 
the  deadline  he  moved  up  to  January  30. 
Inasmuch   as   the   committee   is   not 
planning  to  start  Its  hearings  on  the 
President's  report  until  February  2  there 
will  be  no  inconvenience  occasioned  by 
the  requested  extension.   However.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  the  committee  to  have 
some  relief  from  the  March  1  deadUne 
on  our  own  report  to  the  Congress. 

In  the  circumstances,  Mr.  President, 
I  Introduce  a  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  date  for  transmission  of  the  economic 
report  to  the  Congress  and  extending 
the  required  date  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  report  to  the  Congress.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  joint  resolution. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  16)  ex- 
tending the  date  for  transmission  of  the 
economic  report  was  read  the  first  time 
by  its  title  and  the  second  time  at  length, 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  16 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  <a)  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  February  20,  1946,  as  amended  (16 
use    1022).  the  President  shaU  transmit 
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to  the  Cio&gresa  not  later  tban  January  30, 
1967,  the  1967  Economic  Report;  and  (b) 
notwithstanding  the  int>vUlona  of  clause  (3) 
of  section  6(b)  of  the  Act  of  February  20, 
1946  (15  U^.C.  1034(b) ).  the  Joint  Eoonomlc 
Ckxnmlttee  shaU  file  Its  report  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report  with  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  not  later  than 
March  20,  1967. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  when 
Is  the  report  supposed  to  be  due? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  routine 
resolution  to  extend  the  time  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Economic  Report  from  January  20 
to  January  30.  This  course  has  been 
followed  in  the  past.  It  is  a  matter  of 
routine,  and  there  Is  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  16)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


NATIONAL  SKI  WEEK 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  Joint  resolution  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Allott  and 
ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  Joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  17)  as  follows: 
s.  J.  Rss.  17 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  January  20,  1967,  as 
"National  Ski  Week". 

Mr.  ENDMINICK.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  we  passed  a  National  Ski  Week 
measure  covering  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 21  to  January  30. 

We  are  asking  this  year  that  the  Presi- 
dent designate  ttie  week  commencing 
January  20  as  National  Ski  Week.  It  is 
most  important  that  we  get  immediate 
consideration.  I  have  cleared  this  mat- 
ter with  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, the  minority  leaders — both  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
as  well  as  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clabx]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  immediately  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  17),  which  was  read  the 
second  time  by  its  title. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 


the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  17)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  tliird  time,  and  passed. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  skiing 
has  become  a  national  industry  in  this 
country,  and  it  affords  an  owJortunity 
for  recreation  to  many  families. 

Skiing  is  of  enormous  importance  in 
a  great  number  of  States,  Colorado,  CaU- 
fomia,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  many  other 
States.  Skiing  is  a  sport  we  can  encour- 
age in  keeping  with  our  program  of  physi- 
cal fitness,  as  well  as  trying  to  do  some- 
thing to  encourage  private  enterprise 
and  to  provide  needed  economic  resources 
in  areas  which  otherwise  would  be 
marginal.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
have  taken  this  action. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  my  col- 
leagues in  letting  me  have  the  measure 
acted  on  at  tills  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  vrtll  the 
Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    1  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  the  action  Just 
taken. 

I  point  out  that  in  many  States  sdong 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  there  is  a  very 
keen  interest  in  skilnf . 

My  own  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  a  well-developed  skiing  indus- 
try in  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  else- 
where. 

VSThile  I  agree  that  the  weather  is  bet- 
ter for  skiing  in  Colorado  than  in  Penn- 
sylvania, I  must  say  that  we  have  more 
people  in  Pennsylvania  and  I  suspect  we 
have  more  people  on  skis. 

I  ccHnmend  the  Senator  for  what  he 
has  done. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  hope  to  have  at  least  one  day  of  skiing 
in  Colorado  soon,  but  I  hope  that  before 
the  year  is  over  I  can  also  invade  his 
State  and  see  if  I  ean  rub  some  snow 
off  on  me  from  one  of  his  ski  slopes. 


submit  a  final  report  not  later  than  July 
1,  1972. 

This  Joint  resolution  passed  the  Senate 
with  committee  amendments  on  June  8, 
1966,  but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
House  prior  to  adjournment  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  18)  to 
provide  for  the  administration  and  de- 
velopment of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a 
national  historic  site,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
A    NATIONAL    HIS- 


DEVELOPMENT 
AVENUE    AS 
TORIC    SITE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  establish  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Historic  Site  Commission. 

The  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolution  is 
to  provide  for  the  administration,  pro- 
tection and  appropriate  development  of 
this  historic  national  thoroughfare.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  the 
Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935,  has  designated 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  Wliite  House  as  a  national 
historic  site.  This  joint  resolution 
would  ratify  and  confirm  this  designa- 
tion. 

This  measure  would  also  establish  a 
CcHnmission  to  be  composed  of  not  more 
than  21  persons  who  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  assuring  that  the  plans, 
programs,  and  activities  related  to  the 
creation  of  this  national  ceremonial 
thoroughfare  Eire  carried  forward  in  an 
orderly  and  effective  manner  as  a  unified 
concept. 

The  Commission  would  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress,  and  would 


LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORITY  TO  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion designed  to  give  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  the  authority 
necessary  for  it  to  receive  bills  and  reso- 
lutions relating  to  the  problems  of  small 
business  and  to  report  bills  and  reso- 
lutions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  does  not  now  have  this 
authority.  It  is  empowered  only  to  in- 
vestigate and  study  problems  peculiarly 
affecting  the  snuill  business  of  this  coun- 
try. Such  limited  authority  is  unfortu- 
nate, to  say  the  least,  especially  when 
problems  are  found  to  exist,  can  be  iden- 
tified, and  yet  are  prevented  from  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  because  the 
committee  cannot  report  to  the  fioor  in 
a  form  upon  which  we  can  act. 

This  is  in  no  way  a  criticism  of  other 
committees.  Each  of  them  does  a  very 
commendable  Job.  But,  we  should  not 
permit  the  problems  of  small  business, 
some  of  which  are  acute  Indeed,  to  be  laid 
aside  because  of  other  pressures. 

Once  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  has  isolated  a  problem,  it  should 
not  be  frustrated  with  the  inability  to 
bring  such  matters  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  for  debate  and  vote. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  third  con- 
secutive Congress  in  which  I  have  intro- 
duced tills  resolution.  Each  time,  tiie 
resolution  has  had  a  very  large  number  of 
cosponsors — at  least  one-half  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  advised  that  similar  leg- 
islation lias  been  found  necessary  by  a 
majority  of  Senators  since  the  idea  was 
first  introduced  by  Senator  Thye  of  Min- 
nesota on  January  6, 1955,  when  54  Sena- 
tors were  cosponsors. 

The  idea  was  incorporated  In  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  other  Senators  during 
the  intervening  years.  In  each  of  these 
cases,  the  cosponsorshlp  of  the  resolution 
has  been  a  bipartisan  one — a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  broad  support  which  the  con- 
cept has  in  the  Senate. 

This  resolution  has  become  known  by 
the  number.  Senate  Resolution  30,  which 
it  bore  during  the  88th  and  the  89th  Con- 
gresses. I  have  requested  that  it  carry 
the  same  number  dming  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  some 
action  might  soon  be  forthcoming  on 
this  resolution.    Because  the  Committee 


on  Rules  and  Administration  was  pressed 
relentlessly  during  the  89th  Congress 
with  other  grave  matters,  it  was  unable 
to  consider  this  resolution.  But  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  compels  us  to 
continue  our  efforts,  and  that  we  will  do. 
It  is  my  hope  that  Senators  who  co- 
sponsored  this  resolution  in  the  past  Con- 
gress might  wish  to  Johi  with  us  again 
this  year.  Perhaps  some  of  the  others  of 
our  colleagues  might  wish  to  join  with  us. 
I  therefore  request  that  this  resolution 
might  remain  at  the  desk  for  a  period 
of  1  week  for  additional  cosponsors. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PROtJTY]  that  Senate  Resolution  30,  sub- 
mitted earlier  today,  be  held  at  the  desk 
for  1  week  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  res- 
olution will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
held  at  the  desk  for  additional  cospon- 
sors, as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  30)  was  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, as  follows: 
S.  Res.  30 
Resolved.  That  S.  Res.  68,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20.  1950,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  there  Is  hereby  created  a  select  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  to  consist  of  seventeen  Sen- 
ators to  be  appointed  In  the  same  manner 
and  at  the  same  time  as  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress, 
and  to  which  shall  be  referred  all  proposed 
legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memorials, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  problems 
of  American  small  business  enterprises. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  committee  to 
study  and  survey  by  means  of  research  and 
Investigation  all  problems  of  American  small 
business  enterprises,  and  to  obtain  all  facts 
possible  In  relation  thereto  which  would  not 
only  be  of  public  Interest,  but  which  would 
aid  the  Congress  In  enacting  remedial  legis- 
lation. 

"Such  committee  shall  from  time  to  time 
report  to  the  Senate,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  its 
recommendations   with   respect  to  matters 
referred  to  the  committee  or  otherwise  with- 
in its  jurisdiction." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by 
Btrlklng  out  In  paragraph  2,  the  words 
"xmder  this  rule". 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  followhig 
nominations : 

Clarence  A.  Boonstra,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Costa  Rica. 

War  Rlmestad,  of  North  Dakota,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


HEARINGS   ON     MULTIDISTRICT 
LITIGATION  BILL  (S.  159) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chahman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce 
hearings  for  the  consideration  of  S.  159, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  temporary  trans- 
fer to  a  single  district  for  coordinated  or 
consolidated  pretrial  proceedings  of  civil 
actions  pending  in  different  districts 
which  involve  one  or  more  common 
questions  of  fact,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  at  9:30  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  January  24, 1967,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  hearing 
room,  room  6226,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  of  this  hearing  should  communi- 
cate as  soon  as  possible  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery,  room  6306,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 


AMENDMENT  OF  STANDING  RULES 
OF  THE  SENATE— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    3 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  Resolution  6.  amending  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS— S.  270 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  270,  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Jimior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
annoimcc  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  that  public  hearings  will  be  held 
January  24  by  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs on  S.  270,  a  bill  introduced  on 
January  12  by  Senator  Kuchel  to  pro- 
vide for  the  participation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  large  prototype  de- 
salting plant,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  All  those  who  wish  to  express 
their  views  before  the  committee  on  this 
important  legislation  are  invited  to  do  so. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  W.  GARDNER, 
SECRETARY  OP  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  task 
of  administering  any  Federal  department 
Is  never  an  easy  one.  But  when  the  de- 
partment is  as  huge  and  covers  as  many 
far-reaching  and  complex  programs  as 


the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  does,  that  task  could  easily 
overwhelm  the  most  experienced  ad- 
ministrator. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  John  W.  Gard- 
ner took  office  as  the  sixth  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Since 
then  I  have  watched,  with  growing  ad- 
miration and  respect,  Secretary  Gardner 
handle  his  administrative  giant  with 
imagination  and  skill. 

Last  November  my  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  opened  its 
first  phase  of  hearings  on  the  problems 
involved  in  managing  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels.  At  that  time  Secretary 
Gardner  demonstrated  a  real  imder- 
standing  of  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions— and  tensions.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  steps  he  has  taken  to 
coordinate  many  of  the  programs  and 
agencies  within  HEW  and  by  his  dedica- 
tion to  improve  the  entire  administra- 
tion of  the  grant-in-aid  programs  in  this 
farflung  Department. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  John  Gard- 
ner responsible  for  the  administration 
of  some  of  our  most  important  national 
domestic  programs.  Because  I  know  that 
Senators  share  my  admiration  for  his 
ability  and  ideas,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  cover 
story  in  this  week's  issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Administbation  :  A  Sense  or  What 
Shoxtld  Be 
When  he  quit  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  in  1962,  Secretary 
Abraham  Rlblcoff  described  it  as  the  "depart- 
ment of  dirty  water,  dirty  air  and  dirty  looks. 
I  feel  sorry  for  the  so-and-so  who  Is  going  to 
take  my  place."  One  of  his  predecessors, 
Marlon  Folsom,  an  Elsenhower  appointee, 
complained:  "They  expect  you  to  know 
everything  and  It's  Just  not  possible."  One 
Congressman  has  called  the  department  "a 
nightmare,"  another  "a  monstrosity." 
Others  call  It  the  Department  of  Head- 
aches— or,  more  specifically,  the  Department 
of  Wealth,  Aggravation  and  HellfLre. 

John  William  Gardner,  54,  the  so-and-so 
once  removed  from  Rlblcoff  (former  Cleve- 
land Mayor  Anthony  Celebrezze  came  In 
between ) ,  takes  wry  pleasure  In  recalling  the 
bloodcurdling  things  he  heard  about  his 
sprawling  domain  when  he  first  took  over  in 
August  1965.  Then  he  adds:  "I  think  that 
people  Just  don't  say  that  any  more." 

HEW's  sixth  secretary  in  Its  14  years,  Gard- 
ner has  even  more  problems  to  cope  with 
than  any  of  the  others,  but  he  hardly  seenM 
disgruntled  by  the  dimensions  of  the  Job. 
With  characteristic  wit,  he  once  described 
his  concerns  as  "a  series  of  great  opportu- 
nities brUUantly  disguised  as  Insoluble  prob- 
lems." But  as  head  of  a  department  with 
a  $12.3  billion  budget  (plus  $25  billion  more 
for  social  security),  150  programs  and  100,- 
000  employees,  Gardner  derives  pride  from 
the  fact  that  he  Is  quite  literally  the  con- 
struction boss  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  visionary 
effort  to  build  a  Great  Society.  He  is  a 
Republican,  but  he  wholly  subscribes  to 
Democrat  Johnson's  dreams  for  a  better  na- 
tion. "This  department  touches  every  Amer- 
ican, from  the  preschool  child  to  the  elderly," 
said  Gardner  when  he  accepted  Its  command. 
"It  has  been  handed  an  absolutely  staggering 
set  of  assignments  that  can  result  In  enor- 
mous good  to  the  American  people.    It  must 
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be  well-managed.  Tbat  la  an  ezdtlng 
challenge." 

Cash  Flood.  The  challenge  has  been  made 
doubly  exciting — and  devlllBhly  difficult  aa 
well — ^by  the  congeries  of  social  and  economic 
reforms  to  which  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion has  committed  itself  in  the  past  three 
years.  The  89th  Congress  put  no  fewer  than 
136  major  domestic  bills  on  the  books,  and 
nearly  everybody  from  federal  administra- 
tors to  municipal  bookkeepers  has  been  over- 
whelmed as  a  result.  "Our  aspirations," 
says  Gardner,  "have  outrun  our  organiza- 
tional ablUties."  

Medicare  was  one  Instance.  Though  HEW 
officials  prepared  for  its  Introduction  with 
what  the  President  called  "Just  about  the 
largest  single  management  effort  since  the 
Normandy  invasion,"  there  were  inevitable 
bottlenecks.  As  the  program  got  under  way, 
hospitals  had  50%  of  their  Medicare  forms 
bounced  back  because  of  errors,  caiislng  two- 
month  delays  in  payment  and  forcing  some 
of  them  to  seek  short-term  loans  from  banks. 

The  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  was  another  example.  Title  I  of 
the  act,  a  $1  billion  program  to  upgrade  the 
schooling  of  poor  children,  held  vast  promise. 
But  the  cash  it  released  hit  many  areas  like 
a  flash  flood,  running  off  before  it  could  be 
absorbed.  Illinois,  for  example,  was  able  to 
use  only  $63  million  out  of  the  $61  million 
authorized.  "It's  like  having  $50  million  to 
spend  in  your  local  Woolworth  store,"  said  an 
Illinois  educator. 

FOCXTS  ON  THE  ITJTUIUE 

So  rapidly  have  programs  multiplied  that 
fragmentation  and  lack  of  coordination  are 
chronic.  The  inevitable  consequence  has 
been  a  withering  fusillade  of  criticiran  aimed 
at  the  Great  Society.  Democratic  Governors 
complained  to  Johnson  that  his  programs 
had  sown  confusion  in  their  states  by  gorging 
them  with  cash  and  concepts  that  they  were 
simply  not  prepared  to  handle.  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  has  urged  the 
90th  Congress  to  conduct  a  "top-to-bottom" 
re-evaluation  of  Great  Society  programs  to 
repair  "rough  edges,  overextensions,  overlaps, 
and  perhaps  even  significant  gaps."  Con- 
gress seems  more  than  willing  to  oblige. 

As  C(»nmis8ioner  of  Education,  be  named 
former  Scarsdale  Schools  Superintendent 
Harold  Howe  II,  48,  a  skillful  administrator 
whose  choice  reflects  Gardner's  lifelong  cru- 
sade for  better  education.  The  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  education  can  move  this  ascetic,  un- 
flappable man  to  evangelistic  fervor.  "The 
idea  of  individual  fulfillment  within  a 
framework  of  moral  purpose,"  he  says,  "must 
become  our  deepest  concern,  our  national 
preoccupation,  our  passion,  our  obsession." 
What  rankles  him  Is  the  fact  that  so  few 
educators  seem  to  share  his  concern.  Only 
a  fraction  of  1%  of  all  the  billions  spent  on 
education  goes  to  research.  In  many  Amer- 
ican schools,  says  a  former  HEW  education 
official,  the  prevailing  attitudes  are  "inflexi- 
bility, drienslvenese  and  insularity,"  making 
them  "fortresses  against  the  conununity" 
rather  than  fertile  forces  within  it.  Adding 
to  the  Indictment,  Gardner  charges  that  "the 
schools  have  been  all  too  willing  to  unload 
their  behavior  and  scholastic  problems  on  the 
community  in  the  form  of  dropouts  or  ex- 
pelled students." 

tSS  OR  $88,000 

To  head  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. Gardner  named  Dr.  James  L.  Ooddard, 
43,  the  first  physician  to  serve  as  commis- 
sioner in  45  years,  and.  if  a  good  many 
shaken  pharmaceutical  executives  have  their 
fondest  wish,  perhaps  the  last.  As  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  he 
named  Philip  Lee,  who  found  a  way  to  train 
225.000  nurses  a  year  instead  of  the  previous 
125.000  by  pooling  the  resources  of  half  a 
doeen  separate  agencies — ^without  any  extra 
cost. 

With  the  aid  of  a  former  Pentagon  Whiz 


Kid,  Assistant  Secretary  William  Gorham.  35, 
Gardner  grafted  McNamara-styled  systems- 
analysis  techniques  onto  HEW's  programs  to 
determine  which  wera  paying  off  best. 
Oorham  is  engaged  in  providing  the  informa- 
tion that  Gardner  will  need  for  decisions 
such  as  whether  money  is  better  spent  on 
vocational  education,  or  job  retraining,  or 
increased  aid  to  poor  schoolchildren.  One 
startling  fact  uncovered  by  Gorman:  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  to  persuade  automobile 
drivers  to  use  seat  belts  saved  one  life  for 
every  $88  spent:  an  extensive  educational 
effort  to  train  drivers  »aved  one  for  every 
$88,000. 

Gardner  is  also  trying  to  restructure  his 
ovm  department  In  two  ways.  Vertically,  he 
aims  to  consolidate  its  eight  existing  agen- 
cies into  three  major  bureaus  with  separate 
secretaries  for  Health,  Education  and — in- 
stead of  the  New  DeaUsh-soundlng  Welfare — 
Individual  and  Family  Sfervlces.  That  would 
give  it  a  structure  roughly  akin  to  the  Penta- 
gon's, with  its  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  and  a  Defense  Secretary  above 
all.  He  is  also  contemplating  a  horizontal 
reorganization,  moving  men  of  similar  skills 
from  one  agency  to  another  rather  than 
leaving  them  to  grow  stale  in  one  office. 

KET  TO  THE  DOOR 

When  the  department  was  created  in  April 
1953,  all  three  levels  6f  Government  plus 
private  individuals  and  groups  in  the  U.S. 
were  spending  $42  billion  a  year  on  health, 
education  and  welfare.  Today  the  figure  is 
$95  billion,  including  $40  bllUon  on  health, 
$45  billion  on  education,  $10  billion  on  wel- 
fare. Shortly  before  Gardner  took  office. 
Johnson  signed  two  bills  of  historic  im- 
portance. One  was  the  $1.3  bilUon  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  which 
he  called  "the  key  that  can  unlock  the  door 
to  a  Great  Society."  The  other  was  Medi- 
care. Together,  the  two  bills  guaranteed 
that  HEW  would  be  the  real  engine  of  the 
Great  Society. 

Today,  In  advance  Of  Gardner's  reorga- 
nization plan.  It  is  stni  a  hodge-podge  of 
eight  disparate  agencies.  In  the  past,  they 
have  often  behaved  like  independent  sa- 
trapies; under  Gardner'$  cross-poUmizlng  In- 
fluence, they  are  growing  less  parochial  and 
are  beginning  to  look  beyond  their  borders. 
The  eight: 

Social  Security  Administration.  The  big- 
gest and  probably  best-run  HEW  agency,  it 
spends  $1  billion  a  year  administrating  pay- 
ments of  $25  bUllon  to  21.7  mllUon  Amer- 
icans. 

Office  of  Education.  Once  a  haven  for 
musty-minded  traditionalists,  OE  was  given 
new  life  by  Sputnik  and  turned  into  a  giant 
by  l^mdon  Johnson.  Its  $3.9  blUion  budget 
Is  100  times  greater  than  It  was  in  1050,  and 
it  promises  to  keep  growing.  In  the  past 
three  years,  Congress  bas  enacted  24  major 
education  bills  that  affect  almost  all  of  the 
54  million  students  in  the  U.S.  Eventually, 
the  Office  may  also  get  the  preschool  children 
of  the  poverty  war's  Head  Start  program. 
To  ensvu'e  that  Head  Start  momentvun  is  not 
lost  when  slum  children  enter  grammar 
school,  the  Office  is  preparing  legislation  for 
a  "Follow  Through"  program  for  the  lower 
grades. 

Public  Health  Service.  With  a  $2.5  bllUon 
budget — 40  times  greater  than  it  was  in 
1945 — PHS  embraces  tfce  Surgeon  General's 
office  and  a  spate  of  field  hospitals,  clinics 
and  research  centers  from  Point  Barrow, 
Alaska,  to  Indian  reservations.  Its  most 
notable  component  Is  tihe  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (NEH).  who»e  reseach  budget  has 
ballooned  In  20  years  from  $3,000,000  to  Its 
current  $1.1  billion.  The  research  paid  off 
in  the  cracking  of  the  genetic  codes,  the  dis- 
covery of  fluorides  and  the  development  of 
a  German  measles  vaccine.  Still,  the  results 
of  NIH  research  were  barely  reaching  those 
who  needed  them.  A  major  shift  in  em- 
phasis was  L.B.J.'s  $340  million  program  to 


build  special  heart-disease,  cancer  and  steoks 
centers  across  the  U.S.  to  make  the  beneflta 
of  new  medical  knowledge  available  to  all. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Though 
its  budget  is  only  $63  million,  Gardner  layi 
FDA  "makes  up  in  controversy  what  it  lacks 
in  size."  When  Goddard  took  over,  he  began 
borrowing  young  doctors  and  scientists  from 
the  PHS,  used  them  to  help  clear  up  a  back- 
log  of  1,450  new  applications  for  drug  ap. 
proval  and  to  review  3,000  drugs  approved 
from  1939  to  1962.  He  hopes  to  wipe  out 
the  backlog  by  July. 

Welfare  Administration.  Neither  Gardner 
nor  anybody  else  is  very  happy  with  how 
Welfare  doles  out  the  dole.  Only  8,000,000 
of  the  36  million  Americans  officially  claul> 
fled  as  poor  are  actually  receiving  some  form 
of  relief.  The  agency  gives  out  $4  billion  a 
year — and  spends  an  appalling  $350  million 
doing  It.  Reason:  under  political  pressure 
to  keep  chlselers  off  the  rolls,  Welfare  work- 
ers  often  spend  90%  of  their  time  investigat- 
ing eligibility  requirements.  Most  of  the  re- 
cipients, however,  are  unemployable — 2,000,- 
000  are  too  old,  3,500,000  are  too  young,  900,- 
000  are  mothers  who  have  no  place  to  leave 
their  children,  600,000  are  totally  disabled. 
Wide  inequities  exist  In  payments  because 
each  state  sets  its  own  standards:  a  de- 
pendent child  In  Mississippi  gets  a  pitiful  $8 
a  month  for  all  his  needs  while  one  in  Minne- 
sota gets  $52.50.  Despite  such  proposals  as  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage  or  a  negative  In- 
come tax  aimed  at  drastically  Increasing  the 
sums  given  to  relief  recipients,  Gardner  has 
a  more  modest  goal — a  standard  nationwide 
"floor"  for  payments. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
With  an  outlay  of  $313  million,  the  agency 
helped  to  convert  150,000  physically  or  men- 
tally disabled  people  Into  jobholders.  Ul- 
timately, they  will  pay  back  in  taxes  more 
than  Ave  times  the  amount  spent  to  train 
them.  Chief  problem:  a  backlog  of  son^e 
5.5  million  disabled  people  to  be  served. 

Administration  on  Aging.  The  newest 
HEW  agency,  it  has  a  $10  million  budget 
to  find  ways  to  ease  the  anguish  of  age.  One 
of  Its  programs  is  "Poster  Grandparents,"  in 
Which  old  people  work  with  abandoned  chil- 
dren. 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  A  Washington, 
D.C.,  mental  hospital  partially  supported  by 
$10  million  in  federal  frinds.  It  has  7,000 
patients.  Also  supported  by  HEW  are  Wash- 
ington's Gallaudet  CoUege,  the  world's  only 
institution  of  higher  learning  for  the  deaf, 
Howard  University  and  the  American  Print- 
Iz^  House  for  the  Blind. 

Clearly,  the  domain  is  Just  too  vast  for  one 
mftn  to  master — but  then,  so  are  the  Penta- 
gon, the  State  Department  and  the  U.S.  it- 
self. Gardner  Is  no  empire  builder — but 
neither  is  he  without  ambition.  In  1960  a 
woman  suggested  that  he  would  make  a 
logical  Under  Secretary  of  HEW  in  John  P. 
Kennedy's  embryo  Administration.  "I'll  be 
Under  Secretary  of  nothing,"  Gardner  re- 
torted. "Well  then,  maybe  Secretary,"  said 
the  woman.  "Ah,"  said  Gardner,  "that  would 
be  something  else." 

Can  the  Great  Society,  In  fact,  be  built— 
and  managed?  John  Gardner,  who  bears 
more  responsibility  than  any  other  official 
save  the  President  for  answering  the  ques- 
tion. Is  confident  that  it  can.  A  tall,  trim 
(6  ft.  2  In.,  175  lbs.),  handsome  man  with 
deep-set  brown  eyes  and  a  classical  nose  that, 
according  to  his  mother,  acquired  Its  Roman 
cast  by  getting  broken  In  a  high  school  foot- 
ball scrimmage,  Gardner  remains  Impertvirb- 
able  In  the  midst  of  the  tempest.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  philanthropic  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion for  ten  years  before  joining  the  Govern- 
ment, Gardner  has  long  been  accustomed  to 
focusing  on  the  future  rather  than  on  pass- 
ing squalls.  Thus  he  sees  the  uproar  over 
the  Great  Society  as  nothing  more  than 
"whltecaps  on  a  very  deep  sea."  And  he 
has  gone  right  on  probing  beneath  the  sur- 
face. 
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Besides,  Gardner  has  a  commitment  to  the 
Ideal  of  the  Great  Society  that  antedates 
even  Lyndon  Johnson's.  In  1961,  three  years 
before  the  President's  now-famous  speech  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Gardner  wrote  in  a  pro- 
vocative essay  called  Excellence  that  Ameri- 
cans "long,  long  ago  were  committed,  as 
free  men,  to  the  arduotis  task  of  building  a 
great  society— not  just  a  strong  one,  not  just 
a  rich  one,  but  a  great  society." 

Last  week  alone,  he  and  HEW  were  em- 
battled on  half  a  dozen  fronts  in  their  efforts 
to  achieve  that  vision.    The  department: 

Threatened  to  cut  off  $95.8  mllUon  in  fed- 
eral welfare  funds  for  Alabama  unless  the 
Btate  complied  with  desegregation  guidelines 
by  Feb.  28.  Alabama  authorities  had  plainly 
doubted  that  Gardner  would  leave  some 
200.000  welfare  recipients  without  funds,  but 
he  itelt  that  he  had  no  choice.  "If  we  don't 
move,"  he  said,  "our  policies  with  the  other 
states  are  a  hollow  shell." 

Warned  the  board  of  education  in  Chicago, 
where  only  13%  of  the  city's  500,000  pupils 
attend  Integrated  schools,  that  It  too  may 
face  a  cutoff  in  federal  funds.  At  the  same 
time,  HEW  teams  were  studying  patterns  of 
segregation  In  45  other  cities,  a  signal  that 
Gardner  may  be  preparing  to  take  action  in 
the  hypersensitive  area  of  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. 

Urged  New  Tork  and  New  Jersey  to  adopt 
more  stringent  controls  over  what  one  HEW 
official  described  as  "the  worst,  most  critical" 
air  pollution  in  the  U.S.  The  air  is  so  foul, 
said  a  Public  Health  Service  official,  that  "If 
it  were  subject  to  the  pure  food  and  drug 
laws.  It  would  be  Illegal  to  ship  it  interstate 
because  it's  unfit  for  human  consumption." 
Or  for  anything  else,  in  fact:  a  study  showed 
that  Cleopatra's  Needle,  a  stone  obelisk  In 
Manhattan's  Central  Park,  has  deteriorated 
more  dxiring  86  years  of  exposure  to  New 
York's  contaminated  atmosphere  than  In  its 
3,600  years  in  Egypt. 

Called  on  tobacco  companies  to  print  the 
precise  amounts  of  tar  and  nicotine  In  their 
cigarettes  on  every  pack  and  in  every  adver- 
tisement as  well. 

Announced  the  establishment  of  a  special 
Center  for  Community  Planning  designed  to 
link  the  frequently  fragmented  efforts  of 
HEW  and  other  departments  such  as  Hotislng 
and  Urban  Development  "in  a  total  program 
for  human  betterment"  In  U.S.  cities. 

For  all  that  activity,  Gardner  would  be 
quick  to  concede  that  the  Great  Society's 
gravest  problem  is  not  a  lack  of  financing. 
"The  need  for  money  is  lees  acute  than  the 
need  for  new  ways  to  use  it,"  says  Gardner. 
"We  vote  billions  into  old  channels.  If  we 
are  going  to  get  the  Job  done,  the  money 
should  be  used  to  find  better  ways  of  doln^ 
11" 

AMONG    THE    MANT 

Gardner  has  probably  devoted  as  much 
energy  to  seeking  new  channels  as  any  man 
In  the  Government.  He  is  well  aware  that  a 
strong  central  authority  is  necessary  in  a 
nation  as  vast  as  the  U.S.  At  the  same  time, 
among  the  aphorisms  that  he  has  been  col- 
lecting for  the  past  36  years,  there  is  one 
from  Thomas  Jefferson  that  he  particularly 
Cherishes.  "No,  my  friend,"  said  Jefferson  in 
a  letter,  "the  way  to  have  good  and  safe  Gov- 
ernment Is  not  to  trust  it  all  to  one,  but,  to 
divide  it  among  the  many,  distributing  to 
everyone  exactly  the  functions  he  is  compe- 
tent to." 

What  is  needed,  as  Gardner  sees  It  Is  the 
development  of  an  entirely  new  series  of  rela- 
tionships in  the  name  of  "creative  federal- 
lam."  Already,  he  says,  "the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  established  a  wide  array  of  partner- 
ships— not  Just  with  state  governments,  but 
also  with  local  governments,  with  unlversltiea 
and  hospitals,  with  voluntary  agencies  and 
professional  associations,  and  with  the  whole 
of  the  bvislness  world."  Under  Medicare,  an 
extraordinary  partnership  has  been  forged  in- 
volving 6,750  hospitals.  2,600  nursing  homes, 
380,000  physicians.  107  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 


Shield  programs,  26  private  insurance  car- 
riers, all  50  state  health  agencies  and  several 
branches  of  HEW. 

To  Gardner,  the  great  weakness  in  the 
complex.  Interlocking  chain  Is  the  fact  that 
"most  state  and  local  governments  do  not 
have  the  vitality  and  competence  to  play  their 
role  in  an  effective  partnership  with  the 
Federal  Government."  In  all  50  states,  no 
more  than  a  handful  of  education  commis- 
sioners are  regarded  as  good  administrators; 
nearly  half  are  elected  politicians.  For  men 
of  superior  talents,  the  glamour  Is  In  Wash- 
ington, not  in  Albany  or  Austin;  the  money 
is  in  business,  not  In  a  city  council  or  a 
zoning  commission. 

UNPRODUCTIVE     CLICHtS 

One  key  to  the  ultimate  success  of  this 
process  of  partnership  and  Interpenetratlon 
Is  the  business  community.  Only  recently,  a 
paranoid  distrust  poisoned  relations  between 
the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the  nation. 
There  remain  quite  a  few  holdouts  In  both 
campis,  but  the  instances  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  are  growing,  notably  in  the 
space  program  and  In  the  development  of  new 
educational  tools. 

The  biggest  role  for  business  may  He  In  the 
future,  when  the  U.S.  sets  out  In  earnest  to 
relnvlgorate  its  deteriorating  urban  centers. 
"In  Improving  ovir  cities."  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  President  David  Rockefeller  recently 
told  a  Senate  hearing  on  urban  problems, 
"capital  Investment  Is  needed  on  an  immense 
scale — an  estimated  $5  of  private  capital  for 
each  $1  of  public  funds." 

NATIONAL   PREOCCUPATION 

Within  his  own  department.  Gardner  Is  ex- 
perimenting with  a  spate  of  solutions  to  what 
he  calls  the  "crises  of  organization"  that  af- 
flict practically  every  domestic  U.S.  program. 
"Most  organizations  have  a  structure  that 
was  designed  to  solve  problems  that  no 
longer  exist."  says  Gardner,  and  he  has  been 
tinkering  with  HEW's  machinery  ever  since 
he  arrived. 

He  bas  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  top- 
flight men  who  work  for  him.  "There  are  a 
lot  of  top  executives  who  cant  tolerate  flirst- 
class  men  aroiuid  them,"  he  once  wrote. 
"They  separate  the  men  from  the  boys,  and 
hire  the  boys."  By  a  stroke  of  luck,  Gardner 
had  14  top-level  positions  in  HEW  to  fill  when 
he  took  over.  Ljmdon  Johnson  gave  him  a 
free  hand  in  filling  them  ("Forget  about  any 
political  considerations"),  and  Gardner 
picked  men  for  the  jobs. 

By  1955  Gardner  was  president  of  Carnegie, 
living  In  a  modest  home  in  Scarsdale,  N.Y., 
Just  four  doors  down  from  another  phllan- 
thropold — Dean  Rusk,  then  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  Gardner  usually 
came  home  with  a  fat  briefcase,  went  to  work 
soon  after  dinner.  Checka  recalls  that 
"when  we  were  children,  we  always  went  to 
sleep  to  the  sound  of  a  typewriter."  Gard- 
ner made  a  point  of  placing  his  desk  "right  In 
the  traffic  pattern  for  everything  In  the 
bouse"  BO  as  not  to  miss  anything. 
NO  tapebhto  ofp 

A  frequent  commuter  to  Washington. 
Gardner  served  as  consultant  to  a  tureen-full 
of  alphabetized  Government  agencies,  won 
the  Air  Force's  Exceptional  Service  medal,  Ita 
highest  civilian  award,  for  his  advisory  work. 
As  chairman  of  the  Educational  Panel  of  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Special  Studies  Project, 
be  wrote  a  report  whose  title  was  later  to 
become  a  catch  phrase  of  the  early  '608:  "The 
Pursuit  of  Excellence."  He  served  on  educa- 
tion task  forces  for  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson, 
played  a  major  role  In  drafting  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  That 
act,  says  White  House  Aide  Douglasa  Cater, 
"has  Gardner's  fingerprints  all  over  it." 

At  about  that  time  Gardner  told  Brother 
Louis,  a  motel  resort  owner  In  Carmel  Valley, 
Calif.,  that  he  was  "tapering  off."  But  John- 
son, who  admired  his  work  on  the  education 
bill,  had  other  ideas,  asked  him  to  Join  the 


Cabinet.  There  was  an  immense  gulf  be- 
tween running  Carnegie's  36 -member  staff 
and  HEW's  army  of  100,000.  but.  as  Gardner 
puts  it.  "It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  no 
when  the  President  asks  something  of  you 
of  that  magnitude."  Besides,  it  was  time  for 
a  change. 

INTO  THE   SUN 

A  man  who  cherishes  his  privacy.  Gardner 
once  said:  "I  have  strong  feelings  about  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  my  back  garden  and  the 
excitement  of  the  main  highway.  I  love 
them  both,  and  I  hope  I  don't  have  to  give 
up  either."  The  back  garden  bas  suffered 
somewhat  In  the  past  18  months,  but  he 
still  manages  to  take  long  walks.  He  used 
to  play  golf,  but  with  typical  thoroughness 
began  charting  his  game  on  a  graph,  saw  no 
signs  Of  Improvement,  and  stashed  bis  left- 
handed  clubs. 

Weekday  mornings  at  7:65  a  grey  Cadillac 
sedan  calls  for  Gardner  at  his  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.,  home,  and  he  usually  Jots  down  his  day's 
agenda  on  a  lined  yellow  pad  during  the  35- 
minute  drive  to  ixls  office.  On  O&rdna's  desk 
Is  a  copy  of  an  aphorism  written  In  German 
by  an  unknown  author:  "Das  teste  iat  gut 
genug" — the  best  Is  good  enough.  Behind 
the  desk  Is  a  framed  photo  of  the  President 
with  the  Inscription,  "Now  John,  I  mean  it. 
We  must  cut  down  on  spending  .  .  ." 

THE    AMERICAN    COMMITMENT 

Having  landed  the  job,  Gardner  moved 
into  a  fifth-fioor  office  in  HEW's  unprepoe- 
sesslng  limestone  headquarters,  where  lie 
discusses  his  favorite  themes  with  a  free- 
flowing  eloquence  that  he  rarely  manages  to 
achieve  before  large  audiences.  One  theme 
is  the  importance  of  the  Individual.  "The 
central  purpose  of  laws  and  government  In  a 
free  society,"  he  says,  "is  to  make  the  world 
manageable,  so  that  the  individual  human 
being  may  have  the  maximum  amount  of 
freedom  to  grow  and  develop.  That's  what 
my  department  is  about,  and  that's  what 
this  nation  is  about." 

An  equally  frequent  refrain  is  "the  Amer- 
ican commitment,"  as  he  calls  it.  "The 
basic  American  conmiltment  is  not  to  afflu- 
ence, not  to  power,  not  to  all  the  marveIo\isIy 
cushioned  comforts  of  a  well-fed  nation,  but 
to  the  liberation  of  the  human  spirit,  the 
release  of  human  potential,  the  enhancement 
of  individual  dignity,"  he  says.  "We  de- 
cided that  what  we  really  wanted  was  a  so- 
ciety designed  for  people."  And  within  that 
society,  there  must  be.  room  for  diverse  tal- 
ents. In  his  book  Excellence,  he  wrote:  "The 
society  which  scorns  excellence  in  plumbing 
because  plumbing  Is  a  hximble  activity,  and 
tolerates  shoddlness  In  philosophy  because  It 
is  an  exalted  activity,  will  have  neither  good 
plumbing  nor  good  philosophy.  Neither  ita 
pipes  nor  its  theories  will  hold  water." 

UNTAPPED   RICHES 

Caltfornla-born  Gardner  has  been  ponder- 
ing those  ideas  practically  all  his  life.  As  a 
boy  in  Beverly  Hills,  "he  just  grew  up  with  a 
book  in  bis  hand,"  says  his  mother,  Mrs.  Marie 
F.  Bums,  76.  His  father  died  when  John  was 
a  year  old,  and  his  mother  subsequently  re- 
married three  times — once  to  a  gold  prospec- 
tor who  had  been  in  the  Klondike.  Gardner 
recalls  listening  raptly  to  stories  of  the  Gold 
Rush.  "In  each,"  he  says,  "the  central  theme 
was  constant — ^riches  left  untapped." 

Little  attracted  by  sports  until  he  went  off 
to  Stanford,  Gardner  took  up  swimming  and 
broke  several  Paciflc  Coast  free-style  records. 
An  English  major,  he  dropped  out  iot  a  year 
to  try  his  hand  at  short-story  writing,  then 
returned  to  Stanford  and  switched  to  psy- 
chology. Before  he  garnered  his  degree  he 
garnered  a  wife,  a  petite,  dark-eyed  Guate- 
malan girl  named  Alda  Marroquin.  When 
they  first  met.  she  knew  practically  no  Eng- 
lish and  he  could  say  nothing  in  Spanish  but 
the  Gettysburg  Address,  which  he  had  learned 
in  a  class.  They  corresponded  for  two  years 
while  she  was  back  in  Guatemala — and  ne 
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was  Improving  bis  Spanish — and  tben  wer« 
married. 

WlUi  Ills  Ph.  D.  In  psychology  from  Berke- 
ley, Oardner  spent  four  yean  teaching  tbe 
subject  at  women's  colleges  In  the  East,  found 
the  life  too  confining  and  moved  to  Wash- 
ington. Ho  worked  for  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission's  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Broadcast  Service — Ironically,  In  the 
same  building  that  la  HEW's  headquarters  to- 
day. It  was  a  radical  change,  but  It  was  part 
of  Gardner's  ripening  philosophy  of  self-re- 
newal by  means  of  change. 

FELLOW   PHILANTHKOPOnMS 

Oardner  found  renewal  of  another  kind 
In  the  early  days  of  World  War  II.  Ho 
Joined  tbe  Marines,  served  In  Italy  and  Aus- 
tria and,  emerging  as  a  captain,  returned 
to  Alda  and  his  two  daughters:  Stephanie, 
now  38,  a  Tibce  researcher  and  the  wife  of 
a  BCanhattan  attorney;  and  Franceeca 
("Checa"),  26,  a  Washington  lawyer  who  Is 
living  with  her  parents  while  her  lawyer 
husband  is  in  tbe  Army  at  Plelku,  South 
Viet  Nam. 

Oardner  was  still  wearing  Marine  greens 
when  he  dropped  in  at  the  Carnegie  Corpo- 
ration— and  was  offered  a  job  on  the  spot. 
With  bis  ranging.  Inquiring  mind,  Gardner 
helped  to  lead  Caxnegle,  now  the  fifth-rank- 
ing U.S.  foundation  with  annual  spending  of 
some  $13  million,  into  some  of  its  most  mem- 
orable undertakings.  He  also  helped  to 
establish  Russian  research  centers  at  Har- 
vard, Princeton  and  Michigan.  Shortly  be- 
fore Sputnik,  he  got  Carnegie  to  sponsor  a 
Study  that  eventually  led  to  the  new  math. 
He  persuaded  James  Bryant  Conant  to  un- 
dertake his  probing  look  at  VS.  education. 
He  sent  out  three-man  "Jeep  teams"  to  In- 
vestigate Africa  because  even  then  he  coiild 
see  that  "It  was  a  sleeping  giant— in  four 
yean  everyone  would  be  crying  for  African 
experts." 

Home  by  7  or  8,  Oardner  perches  on  a 
kitchen  chair,  sipping  a  Scotch  or  a  Dubonnet 
and  chatting  with  his  wife  as  she  prepares 
dinner.  Later,  he  goes  back  to  work  in  a 
book-lined  study  whose  collection  includes 
translations  of  his  own  titles,  £xce2Z«nce  and 
Self-Renewal,  In  a  dozen  languages.  To- 
gether the  books  have  sold  a  surprising  100,- 
000  copies,  and  he  still  personally  answen 
the  letten  from  readen,  which  come  to  him 
at  the  rate  of  one  a  week.  Weekends,  he 
walks  or  sits  in  the  backyard,  always  shifting 
to  stay  In  tbe  sun,  and  puts  down  his 
thoughts  in  a  clear  hand  on  the  ever-present 
yellow  pad. 

TTF  THX   ICOTJNTAIK 

In  his  18  months  In  office,  Oardner  has 
taken  hold  of  HEW  with  markedly  greater 
determination  and  sureness  than  any  of  his 
five  predecesBon.  The  effect  is  being  felt 
not  only  around  the  capital,  but  out  In  the 
regions  as  well.  Jim  Bond,  a  multimillion- 
aire Dallas  businessman  who,  atyplcally.  Is 
HEWs  regional  director  for  a  five-state 
Southwest  area  (and  who  annually  donates 
mon  to  charity  than  be  makes  at  his  $22,500- 
a-year  Job),  concedes  that  in  the  past,  "I 
havent  always  been  as  enthusiastic  as  I 
shoxild  have.  But  John  Oardner  Is  some- 
thing else.  He  believes  in  working  your  way 
out  of  a  bad  situation,  not  Just  q;>endlxig 
your  way  out.  And  he  wants  to  run  these 
programs  from  the  community  Involved, 
not  from  Washington." 

Often  the  pnise  becomes  extravagant. 
"The  18th  century  produced  a  lot  of  men  who 
had  a  truly  luilversal  approach — ^Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  for  Instance, 
and  that's  what  I  see  in  John  Oardner,"  says 
Old  Neighbor  Dean  Rusk.  "The  future  la  his 
business.  His  object  is  to  anticipate  the 
problems  of  tomorrow  and  help  people  to  be- 
come iwepared  for  it." 

Equally  unstinting  in  praise  Is  the  Presi- 
dent. "He  has  dreams,"  says  Lyndon  John- 
son. "He  can  take  you  up  on  the  mountain 
and  show  you  the  promised  land.  And  wbat^ 
more,  he  can  lead  you  there."   Frequently  he 


compares  Gardner  with  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara.  "I  thought  for  some 
time  we  ought  to  take  McNamara  and  move 
him  over  to  run  HEW,"  says  the  President. 
But  Viet  Nam  intervened,  and  then  Gardner 
came  along  and  proved  that  he  was,  In  John- 
son's words,  "a  can-do  man."  Oardner,  says 
the  President,  "could  hold  any  Job  In  Gov- 
ernment." 

There  are  those.  Inevitably,  who  think  that 
he  is  also  eminently  suited  for  Lyndon  John- 
son's Job.  But  Gardner,  who  describes  him- 
self as  "a  remarkably  nonpolltlcal  kind  of 
person,"  dismisses  sucb  a  notion  as  un- 
realistic. 

MAJOa   DEPARTURE 

When  asked  what  he  considers  his  chief 
accomplishment.  Gardner  places  HEWs  wide- 
reaching  advances  in  dvll  rights  at  the  top 
of  the  list.  "For  this  nation.  Justice  for  the 
Negro  Ifl  the  social  problem,"  he  says,  and  his 
determination  to  attacb  tough  guidelines  to 
health  and  education  programs  Is  helping, 
however  slowly,  to  solve  it.  It  took  a  decade 
after  the  Supreme  Court's  1954  school  de- 
segregation decision  to  get  2.5%  of  the  Deep 
South's  Negroes  Into  previously  all-white 
schools.  Thanks  to  HEW's  pressure,  that  fig- 
ure soared  to  12.5%  In  the  past  two  years. 
So  far,  some  45  school  districts  and  35  hos- 
pitals have  had  federal  funds  suspended  or 
cut  off  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
guidelines. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  Gardner's  efforts 
to  reshape  relationships  among  the  various 
levels  of  Government,  universities,  corpora- 
tions and  private  groups  may  prove  an 
equally  Important  development  to  the  U.S. 
Dartmouth  Historian  Harry  N.  Schelber  has 
vrrltten:  "The  American  political  system  has 
undergone  a  revolution  since  1933,  and  an- 
other major  departure  appears  in  process 
now."  That  departure  Involves  a  wholly  new 
system  of  relationships  and  approaches  to 
Government  at  all  levels  of  American  society. 
As  Gardner  puts  It,  the  new  modes  of  or- 
ganizing U.S.  life  have  "profound  Implica- 
tions for  the  way  we  organize  our  society 
and  govern  ourselves  In  the  years  ahead." 
Says  he:  "We  have  made  the  biggest  step — 
facing  our  problems  and  the  nature  of  the 
solutions.  We  have  a  sense  of  what  can  and 
should  be." 

GROPING    ATTEMPTS 

Gardner  believes  that  the  old  set  of  ar- 
rangements, from  unmanageable  city  govern- 
ments to  uncoordinated  federal  programs,  Is 
dying.  "Meanwhile,  one  can  see  at  all  levels 
the  groping  attempts  to  create  a  new  sys- 
tem— a  system  that  will  be  less  wasteful  of 
resovu-ces,  that  will  profit  by  the  advantages 
of  modem  large-scale  organization,  and  that 
will  give  a  wider  range  of  Americans  easy 
access  to  the  benefits  of  our  society."  Opti- 
mist that  he  is,  Gardner  hardly  imagines  that 
Utopia  will  spring  forth  full-blown  once 
sucb  a  machinery  Is  created.  He  believes, 
rather,  that  a  new  sarles  of  "great  oppor- 
tunities" for  Americans  will  always  come 
along — brilliantly  disguised,  of  course,  as  in- 
soluble problems. 


I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  these 
critics,  but  I  believe  they  suffer  from 
misinformation  and  misunderstanding. 

"Hie  Convention  on  Genocide  Is  not 
intended  and  should  not  be  construed 
as  any  "ex  post  facto"  attempt  to  either 
indict  or  embarrass  the  German  people. 
The  Federal  Republic  of  C3termany  rati- 
fied the  Genocide  Treaty  13  years  ago 
in  1954.  If  my  dally  statements  are  the 
soiu'ce  of  embarrassment  anywhere — it 
most  certainly  should  not  be  in  Bonn, 
but  In  Washington. 

Genocide  did  not  begin  with  the  Third 
Reich.  History  recalls  to  us  such  atroci- 
ties as  the  sacking  of  Carthage  by  the 
Romans,  the  massacre  of  the  Armenian 
Christians  by  the  Turks,  and  the  in- 
famous Russian  pogroms.  The  mass 
murder  of  8  million  human  beings— 6 
million  Jews  and  2  million  Poles — by  the 
Nazi  butchers  emphasized  to  all  mankind 
that  the  civilized  society  could  not  and 
would  not  tolerate  such  action  ever  again. 
The  United  Nations  on  December  11, 
1946,  without  a  dissenting  vote  resolved 
that — 

The  denial  of  the  right  of  existence  of 
entire  human  groups  .  .  .  shocks  the  con- 
science of  mankind,  results  in  great  losses  to 
humanity,  in  the  form  of  cultural  and  other 
contributions  represented  by  these  hvunan 
groups,  and  Is  contrary  to  moral  law  and  to 
the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  Genocide  Convention  has  one 
major  objective:  to  establish  the  most 
basic  international  human  right — the 
right  to  live.  In  1946  our  moral  outrage 
and  moral  commitment  to  this  principle 
were  strong — I  do  not  believe  that  time 
has  assuaged  the  memories  of  those 
atrocities  or  our  national  resolve  to  pre- 
vent their  repetition.  Let  the  Senate 
move  without  any  more  delay  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention — to  put  the  full 
power  and  prestige  of  the  United  States 
squarely  behind  this  worldwide  effort  to 
protect  and  preserve  human  rights. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Byhd  of  Virginia 
took  the  chair  as  Presiding  OfiQcer.) 


SENATE  SHOULD  ACT  ON  GENOCIDE 
TREATY  NOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  these 
dally  speeches  urging  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  four  human  rights  conventions 
have  had  most  welcome  support  from 
Senators  and  organizations. 

However,  among  many  people  of  good 
will  and  usually  good  Judgment,  there 
exists  gross  misunderstanding  about  the 
Genocide  Convention.  I  have  been 
asked:  "Why  bring  this  subject  up  at  a 
time  when  the  Kieslnger  government  in 
Germany  has  Just  weathered  a  storm? 
Isn't  this  stirring  up  the  ashes  of  dls- 
sidence  and  division?" 


jnl 


REGARDING  OUR  SO-CALLED 
COMMITMENT  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  primary  reason  for  our  being  in  Viet- 
nam today  is  our  proud  refusal  to  admit 
a  mistake  in  our  attempt  to  make  THet- 
nam  a  pro-American  and  an  anti-Com- 
munist state.  More  than  anything  else, 
we  are  fighting  to  avoid  admitting  fail- 
ure. As  Walter  Lippmann  bluntly  put  it, 
"We  are  fighting  to  save  face." 

Those  who  urge  further  escalation  of 
the  war  always  talk  of  commitments 
made  by  Presidents  Elsenhower  and 
Kennedy  and  assert  that  we  Americans 
must  live  up  to  those  commitments. 
What  are  the  facts?  What  commitments 
did  President  Eisenhower  make?  What 
commitments  did  President  Kennedy 
make? 

Our  initial  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam, made  by  President  Elsenhower  in 
1954  In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  South 
Vietnam  stated: 

I  am  instructing  the  American  Ambassador 
•  •  •  to  examine  with  you  •  •  •  how  sn 
intelligent  program  of  American  aid  *  *  * 
can  serve  to  assist  Vietnam  in  its  present 
hotur  of  trial. 
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He  added: 

The  purpose  of  this  offer  Is  to  assist  the 
Oovernment  of  Vietnam  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state  capable 
of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  means.  •  •  •  The  U.S. 
Government  hopes  that  such  aid,  combined 
vltb  your  own  continiiing  efforts,  will  con- 
tribute effectively  toward  an  independent 
Vietnam  endowed  with  a  strong  government. 

Can  anyone  claim  that  Prime  Minister 
Ky  of  South  Vietnam,  who  himself  was 
bom  and  reared  in  Hanoi,  heads  a  strong, 
viable  state?  He  could  not  remain  in 
power  1  week  except  for  the  operations 
of  our  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  support  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

While  General  Eisenhower  was  Presi- 
dent, the  U.S.  military  advisory  group  to 
Vietnam  was  increased  from  a  total  of 
327  in  1953  to  685  in  1961. 

Now,  having  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
President  Eisenhower's  commitment,  so- 
called,  was  a  very  "iffy"  commitment  in- 
deed, what  commitment  did  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  make? 

President  Kennedy  said  on  September 
3, 1963,  shortly  before  his  assassination: 

I  don't  think  that  unless  a  greater  effort 
is  made  by  the  Oovernment  to  win  popular 
support  that  the  war  can  be  won  out  there. 
In  the  final  analysis,  It  Is  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  It  or  lose  it. 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  ad- 
visers, but  they  have  to  win  It — the  people 
of  Vietnam — against  the  Commimists.  We 
are  prepared  to  continue  to  assist  them,  but 
I  don't  think  that  the  war  can  be  won  unless 
the  people  support  the  effort,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  last  two  months  the  govern- 
ment has  gotten  out  of  touch  with  the 
people. 

Also,  on  another  occasion,  our  late, 
great  President  John  P.  Kennedy  said: 

Transforming  Vietnam  into  a  Western  re- 
doubt Is  ridiculous. 

Therefore,  it  \s  evident  that  we  are  not 
fighting  a  land  war  in  southeast  Asia 
because  of  commitments  made  by  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower  and  Kennedy. 

No  matter  how  often  we  profess  our 
Intention  to  defend  freedom  in  Vietnam, 
the  increasing  escalation  of  the  war  is 
raising  grave  doubts  throughout  Asia  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world  as  to  the  wis- 
dom— and  even  as  to  the  intentions — of 
our  policy.  Attacks  with  sophisticated 
weapons  on  unsophisticated  and  illiter- 
ate Asians  are  building  a  vast  reservoir 
of  anti-Americanism  and  misunder- 
standing of  our  coimtry  among  the 
masses  of  people  in  Asia. 

Wlien  they  do  not  refer  to  the  very 
"iffy"  commitments  made  by  President 
EUsenhower  and  President  Kennedy  to 
justify  our  involvement  in  the  civil  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  militarists  and  the  war- 
hawks  always  fall  back  on  our  obligation 
under  the  SEATO  Treaty. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Johnson  stated: 

We  are  in  Vietnam  beca\ise  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  are  committed  by  the 
8KATO  treaty  to  "act  to  meet  the  common 
•langer"  of  aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 

Article  IV  is  the  basis  for  this  claim. 
The  text  of  article  IV  is  as  follows: 

1.  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression 
oy  means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
"jRMnst  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unani- 


mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety,  and 
agrees  that  it  will  in  that  event  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  in  accordance  with  ita 
constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  Iromedlately 
reported  to  the  £lecurlty  CoimcU  of  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  tbe  Parties, 
the  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  Party  In  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  from 
time  to  time  apply  is  threatened  In  any  way 
other  than  by  armed  attack  or  is  affected  or 
threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Parties  shaU  consult  immediately  In  order  to 
agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
for  the  common  defense. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unani- 
mous agreement  under  petragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shall 
be  taken  except  at  the  invitation  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  government  concerned. 

The  odd  thing  about  the  SEATO  Treaty 
is  its  elusiveness;  it  has  a  quicksilver 
character  about  it.  It  seems  to  suit  the 
purpose  of  whomsoever  is  Interpreting  It 
at  any  given  moment.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  has  stated: 

It  is  this  fundamental  SEATO  obligation 
that  has  from  the  outset  guided  our  actions 
in  South  Vietnam.  ...  If  the  United  States 
determines  that  an  armed  attack  has  oc- 
curred against  any  nation  to  whom  the  pro- 
tection of  the  treaty  applies,  tben  it  is  obli- 
gated to  "act  to  meet  the  common  danger" 
without  regard  to  the  views  or  actions  of  any 
other  treaty  member. 

However,  the  architect  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  the  late  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  in  trying  to  assuage  con- 
gressional fears  about  the  degree  of  com- 
mitment that  the  United  States  was 
msiking  in  the  SEATO  Treaty,  said  in 
1955: 

If  there  is  a  revolutionary  movement  in 
Vietnam  or  Thailand,  we  (SEATO  nations) 
would  consult  together  as  to  what  to  do 
about  It,  because  if  there  were  a  subversive 
movement  that  was  in  fact  propagated  by 
communism,  it  would  be  a  very  grave  threat 
to  \is.  But  we  have  no  imdertaklng  to  put 
it  down;  all  we  have  is  an  undertaking  to 
consult  what  to  do  about  It. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  last 
sentence  of  section  1  of  article  IV  states: 

Measures  taken  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  immediately  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  a  publication  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  March  1966,  entitled 
"The  Legality  of  U.S.  Participation  in  the 
Defense  of  Vietnam,"  the  claim  is  made 
that  our  Government  fulfilled  this  obli- 
gation in  August  1964,  when  we  asked  the 
Council  to  consider  the  situation  created 
by  North  Vietnamese  attacks  on  U.S.  de- 
stroyers In  the  Tonkin  Gulf;  twice  again 
in  February  1965,  when  the  United  States 
sent  additional  reports  to  the  Security 
Council  on  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  and 
on  the  additional  measures  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  the  collective  defense  of 
South  Vietnam;  and  In  January  1966, 
when  we  formally  submitted  the  Vietnam 
question  to  the  Security  Council  for  its 
consideration. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  we  did 
not  take  any  step  toward  reporting  our 
action  in  Vietnam  to  the  Security  Coun- 


cil until  August  1964— after  we  had  al- 
ready committed  thousands  of  men  ajul 
billions  of  dollars  of  equipment  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It 
apparently  took  ofBcials  of  the  State 
Department  quite  a  long  time  to  deter- 
mine that  we  were  In  Vietnam  because  of 
the  SEATO  Treaty.  In  fact,  it  appears 
that  this  justification  was  made  after  it 
was  flnal^  realized  that  all  the  other 
tlme-wom  excuses  and  loophole-ridden 
justifications  would  not  hold  water. 

The  fact  is  that  the  SEATO  Treaty  has 
never  been  invoked  with  reference  to 
Vietnam.  Of  the  eight  signatories  to 
the  treaty,  only  four — ^Thailand,  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land—have given  us  any  assistance 
whatever  and  that  only  minimal.  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  the  Philippines 
have  made  token  troop  commitment. 
while  Thailand,  which  has  provided  no 
troops,  has  permitted  us  to  transform  its 
territory  into  a  gigantic  air  base  for  our 
aircraft  participating  in  the  Vietn&m 
war. 

The  fact  is  that  the  participation  of 
the  Philippines  in  Thailand,  and  the 
Vietimm  war  was  accomplished  by  huge 
doses  of  American  taxpayers'  money. 
The  President  of  the  Philippines  re- 
ceived a  promise  of  $50  million  in  addi- 
tional American  aid  at  the  same  time  he 
agreed  to  commit  2,000  noncombatant 
engineers  to  Join  our  forces  In  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Thailand,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  has  become  a  client  nation  of 
ours  at  a  costly  sum  to  American  tax- 
payers. 

Article  I  of  the  SEATO  Treaty  reads: 

The  Parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any 
International  disputes  in  which  they  may 
be  Involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a 
manner  that  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity and  Justice  are  not  endangered,  and  to 
refrain  In  their  international  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  piui>oses  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  could  weU  be  argued  that  not  only 
are  we  violating  this  section  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty  by  our  intervention  In  the 
Vietnam  war,  but  also  failing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  peacekeeping  aspects 
of  that  agreement. 

Like  all  other  official  allegations  of 
why  we  are  in  Vietnam  and  what  we  are 
doing  there  those  based  on  the  SEIATO 
Treaty  go  up  in  smoke  upon  the  most 
cursory  examination. 

Unpleasant  as  it  may  be,  the  time  for 
reappraisal  has  come,  and  thoughtful 
Americans  should  resolve  to  be  realistic 
about  it.  The  first  step  is  to  cast  off 
the  illusion  that  the  civil  war  in  Vietnam 
represents  a  final  showdown  with  world 
communism.  As  U  Thant  pointed  out 
so  well,  the  basic  problem  in  Vietnam  Is 
not  one  of  ideology  but  one  of  national 
identity  and  survival.  Historically,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam.  The  Geneva  accords  of 
1954,  which  we  agreed  to,  but  which  our 
representatives  did  not  sign,  stated: 

The  military  demarcation  line  at  the  17th 
parallel  Is  provisional  and  should  not  in  any 
way  be  considered  as  constituting  a  poUtlcal 
or  territorial  boundary. 

This  is  a  war  that  millions  of  Viet- 
namese have  been  fighting  since  1940. 
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While  the  Communists  may  have  cap- 
tured leadership  of  the  nationalist  move- 
ment, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  also  a  continuation  of  a  war 
of  national  liberation.  The  Saigon  mili- 
tary Junta  is  comi>osed  of  10  generals. 
Of  the  10,  nine  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
French  colonial  oppressors  in  1953  and 
1954  against  their  own  fellow  country- 
men seeking  national  liberation.  Prime 
Minister  Ky,  who  was  bom  in  Hanoi,  was 
in  the  French  air  force  as  a  cadet  in 
training.  In  other  words,  in  the  Vietnam 
war  for  liberation  they  were  the  tories 
and  the  Viet  Mlnh  fighting  for  national 
liberation  were  the  patriots. 

We  can  hardly  claim  that  North  Viet- 
nam threatens  our  vital  existence  as  a 
world  power.  Very  definitely,  Vietnam  is 
of  no  strategic  importance  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States.  We  must  then  fall 
back  on  the  argument  that  we  are  de- 
fending a  free  people  against  military 
aggression.  However,  at  that  point  we 
face  the  embarrassing  fact  that  very  few 
nations  in  the  world  accept  this  as  an 
accurate  description  of  the  war.  More 
important,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Vietcong — more  than  80  percent  fighting 
in  the  Mekong  Delta — were  bom  and 
reared  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  a  fac- 
tuidly  incorrect  claim  that  State  Secre- 
tary Rusk  makes  that  we  are  in  south- 
east Asia  with  our  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  soldiers  fighting  a  land  war  in  an  area 
10,000  miles  distant  from  our  shores  be- 
cause of  national  aggression  by  one  state 
against  another.  This  is  a  fantastic 
claim  lacking  adequate  basis  in  fact.  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  was  waging  his  "war  of  na- 
tional liberation"  long  before  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  gained  power  In  their 
own  country. 

Our  mission  should  be  to  help  people, 
if  they  want  help,  and  to  assist  in  build- 
ing political  and  social  conditions  that 
will  deter  the  people  of  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  from  looking  to  the  Com- 
munist ideology  for  the  cure  for  their 
national  Uls. 

This  does  not  at  all  mean  abandoning 
the  field  everywhere  to  the  Commimlsts 
and  retreating  into  isolation,  but  it  does 
mean  that  we  should  apply  appropriate 
measures  to  the  particular  situation  we 
are  dealing  with,  instead  of  trying  to 
handle  them  all  by  a  formula  derived 
from  a  bygone  set  of  circumstances.  It 
means  abandoning  the  assumption  that 
the  only  way  our  national  interest  can  be 
protected  Is  by  the  direct  application  of 
our  military  power  around  the  periphery 
of  the  Communist  world.  It  means  limit- 
ing our  commitments  to  vital  areas  and 
bringing  them  Into  line  with  our  capacity 
to  fulfill  them.  Dean.  Rusk  may  assume 
the  United  States  has  a  mandate  from 
Almighty  Ood  to  police  the  world.  I  re- 
pudiate any  such  view. 

To  continue  this  war  which  even  our 
traditional  allies  do  not  support  means 
the  corruption  of  our  democratic  Ideals 
at  home.  We  have  seen  the  powers  of 
^e  President  expand  imchecked,  the 
Congress  ignored,  the  American  people 
lied  to  by  their  Qovemment.  and  dissent 
condemned  as  treason. 

To  continue  this  war  also  means  that 
the  desperate  social  problems  we  face  at 
home  will  remain  neglected.  Instead  of 
p^ullding  our  cities,  we  wUl  bum  Viet- 


namese villages.  Unemployment,  ghetto 
housing,  the  urgent  need  for  more  hos- 
pitals and  schools — all  these  must  wait 
while  we  destroy  Vietnam.  In  their  place 
we  will  have  Inflation  and  higher  prices, 
higher  Interest  rates,  a  more  intensified 
gearing  of  our  economy  to  military  needs, 
and  all  the  other  economic  and  social  iUs 
that  have  afOicted  our  land  as  a  result  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  must  seek  harder  to  neutralize 
Vietnam  and  end  the  bloodletting  there. 
Otherwise,  the  future  holds  forth  for  us 
involvement  in  that  war-torn  land  for  5 
years — possibly  10  or  20  years. 
As  U  Thant  said  in  his  report: 
The  survival  of  the  poople  of  Vietnam  must 
be  seen  as  the  real  Iseiie,  and  It  can  be  re- 
solved not  by  force  but  by  patience  and  un- 
derstanding, m  the  framework  »f  a  willing- 
ness to  live  and  let  live. 


A  REPUBLICAN  INITIATIVE  TAK- 
ING ROOT:  BARRING  UNJUST  DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN  EMPLOYMENT 
ON  ACCOUNT  OF  AGE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's recent  state  of  the  Union  message 
included  endorsement  of  legislation  to 
prohibit  arbitrary  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment on  account  of  age — legislation 
which  the  minority,  speciflcally  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  sought 
to  have  enacted  last  year.  It  is  there- 
fore a  source  of  considerable  satisfac- 
tion to  us  that  the  administration  is  now 
supporting — and  thereby,  liopefully,  in- 
suring favorable  action  on — this  measure 
which  has  its  origins  as  a  minority 
initiative. 

So  I  think  it  important  to  record  at 
this  point  the  specifics  of  the  minority's 
work  in  this  cormection. 

On  April  8,  1965,  I  introduced  a  bill — 
S.  1752  in  the  89th  Congress — on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Murphy,  which 
would  have  prohibited  unjust  age  dis- 
crimination in  employment. 

On  July  28,  1966,  during  committee 
consideration  of  the  1966  minimum  wage 
bill,  I  introduced,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
four  other  Republican  members  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee — Senators 
MtraPHT.  Fannin,  Proutt.  and  Grif- 
fin— amendment  No.  714  to  the  mini- 
mimi  wage  bill,  which  again  would  have 
barred  arbitrary  age  discrimination. 
That  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee,  where  It  w^ 
called  up  on  Augu*t  5,  1966,  and  re- 
ceived the  support  off  five  of  the  six  mi- 
nority Senators  on  the  committee,  but 
was  defeated  because  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee  voted  unan- 
imously against  it. 

Again,  on  August  34, 1966, 1  introduced 
amendment  No.  764  to  the  minimum 
wage  bill — on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Murphy,  Fawnin,  Prouty,  and 
Griffin,  and,  on  August  26,  1966,  the 
amendment  was  adopted  by  voice  vote  on 
the  Senate  floor;  but  when  we  took  the 
bill  to  conference  the  House  conferees 
opposed  the  provision.  Nevertheless,  the 
Republican  Senate  conferees  managed 
to  persuade  the  conference  to  include  a 
substitute  provision  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  give  the  Congress  a 
specific  legislative  proposal  for  dealing 


with  this  problem,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  report  is  due  on  February  1. 

In  sum,  this  has  been  a  minority 
initiative  until  finally  the  administra- 
tion and  the  majority  have  seen  the 
merit  in  our  idea,  and  thereby,  I  hope 
and  expect,  insured  favorable  congres- 
sional action  in  the  near  future.  The 
minority  Senators  on  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  can  be 
Justly  proud  of  their  efforts  in  this  con- 
nection. 

THOMAS  WATSON,  JR.,  BUSINESS- 
MAN OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
chooses  a  member  of  the  American  busi- 
ness community  who  best  exemplifies  the 
"citizen-businessman"  title.  This  year, 
the  magazine  has  named  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
as  its  "Businessman  of  the  Year,"  and  I 
want  to  add  my  commendation  to  the 
editors  for  their  choice. 

In  all  my  associations  with  Mr.  Wat- 
son, Mr.  President,  I  have  found  him  to 
be  deeply  concerned  with  the  public  in- 
terest, and  diligent  in  finding  the  proper 
ways  through  which  he  and  his  company 
could  serve  it.  He  served  with  great 
distinction  on  the  National  Commission 
on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  fought  hardest  for  its  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  create  Jobs  and  new 
opportunities  for  workers  displaced  by 
new  methods. 

The  mission  of  most  businessmen,  and 
we  have  one  in  the  Chamber  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  in  the  person  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  Is  to 
realize  their  obligation  and  responsibility 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing characteristics  of  Thomas 
Watson — a  characteristic,  I  am  sure, 
that  has  helped  make  him  one  of  the 
most  successful  businessmen  in  the 
country — is  that  he  never  forgets  that 
whether  In  business  or  In  government, 
the  most  important  element  is  people.  He 
is  a  man  who  presides  over  a  corporation 
that  is  in  the  business  of  producing  ma- 
chines tliat  do  marvelous  things.  And 
yet  he  can  say:  "A  machine  will  never 
leam  to  contemplate  a  sunset,  respond 
as  live  men  and  women  and  even  chil- 
dren have  responded  to  Hamlet  or  a 
Beethoven  symphony,  or  the  promise  of 
a  better  life.  To  do  these  things  you 
have  to  be  human." 

I  ask  unanimous  concent  to  insert  In 
the  Record  an  article  by  William  D.  Pat- 
terson on  Mr.  Watson.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  the  January  14  edition  of  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thomas   J.  Watson,  Jr.:    Man  Over  the 

Machine    in  LEAcm:  With  the  FtrruKE 

A  computer  has  no  conscience.  It  feels  no 
passion.  It  has  no  Ufe  of  Its  own,  nor  any 
sense  of  values.  It  Is  neither  poet  nor  pW- 
losopher.  A  computer,  In  short,  Is  a  machine, 
not  a  man;  a  tool,  not  a  tyrant. 

Few  If  any  men  are  more  profoundly  aware 
of  these  basic  truths  about  the  remarkable 
cybernetic  machine  that  promises  to  extend 
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the  reach  of  man's  mind  a  mllUonfold  than 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr..  board  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  largest  computer 
oianufacturlng  enterprise  In  the  world,  the 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
IBM.  now  a  »20.7  billion  enterprise,  has  buUt 
and  installed  about  70  per  cent  of  the  more 
than  35,000  machines — some  •ll  billion 
worth — now  functioning  world-wide. 

In  these  days  of  the  Information  explosion 
and  communications  revolution,  many  schol- 
an  and  humanists — instinctive  foes  of  any 
machine  that  has  such  far-reaching  social 
oonsequencee — cry  out  darkly  that  com- 
puters wm  one  day  Inherit  the  earth,  tech- 
nologically enslaving  In  conformist  societies 
the  very  men  who  created  this  formidable 
tool.  One  man  who  deeply  deplores  such 
fatalistic  forecasts  is  IBM's  Watson: 

"As  a  manufacturer  of  computers.  I  feel 
both  shocked  and  alarmed  whenever  I  hear 
the  prediction — and  I  hear  it  often — that  one 
day  'the  machines  will  take  over'  and  give 
us  the  answers  to  everything.  A  computer 
la  a  machine  and  a  machine  is  a  tool — a  means 
to  an  end — and  nothing  more.  To  be  sure. 
the  tools  of  today  wiU  far  outstrip  those  of 
the  past.  We  live  In  an  age  when  machines 
can  do  things  they  have  never  done  before 
But  whatever  we  teach  computers  to  do, 
the  machines  wlU  stUl  be  only  a  means." 

As  a  major  custodian  of  the  computer, 
Watson  Is  keenly  concerned  about  the  social 
Impact  of  this  instrument  that  competent 
authorltlea  believe  wlU  ultimately  leave  no 
area  of  human  life  untouched.  One  of  the 
most  basic  management  tenets  at  IBM  Lb  re- 
spect for  the  individual.  As  Watson  says, 
"In  the  long  run  I  have  faith  In  two  things: 
One  is  the  beneficence  of  machines;  the 
other  iB  the  perfectibility  of  human  beings." 
Therefore  he  feels  IBM  and  all  corporations 
Installing  computers  must  be  responsible  for 
alleviating  the  social  burdens  such  technical 
change  can  impose  on  individuals,  including 
the  loss  of  jobs,  obsolescence  of  skills,  the 
need  for  retraining  and  re-education,  trana- 
fera  to  other  Jobs  In  other  cities,  and  a  haunt- 
ing sense  of  technological  displacement 
"Man's  basic  max  is  unemployment,  caused 
by  machines  or  anything  else,"  Watson  com- 
ments. 

This  awareness  and  Ills  strong  sense  of 
corporate  obligation  have  involved  Watson  in 
major  assignments  In  government  and  edu- 
cation— assignments  which  have  reflected 
hlB  personal  belief  that  public  service  is  not 
only  a  duty  an  enlightened  executive  owes 
his  country  but  also  a  civic  contribution 
essential  to  the  health  of  private  enterprise. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  President  John- 
son's Advisory  Committee  on  Labor  Manage- 
ment Policy;  a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
Brovra  University,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1937,  and  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  as  well  as  a  trustee  of  Sarah 
Lawrence  College,  of  The  RockefeUer  Founda- 
tion, of  Elsenhower  Exchange  FeUowshlps, 
Inc.,  and  of  the  Sloan-Kettering  Institute 
toe  Cancer  Research;  and  be  Is  also  serving 
his  third  term  ac  president  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

Special  assignments  have  included  service 
with  such  groups  as  the  National  Commission 
on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress,  and  only  last  month  he  Joined  with 
other  business  leaders  to  cooperate  In  a  plan 
of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy's  for  redevel- 
oping New  York  City's  troubled  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  area,  the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
ghetto  In  the  heart  of  Brooklyn.  This  mus- 
tering of  private  enterprise  to  deal  with  a 
public  community  problem  Is  indicative  of 
Watson's  practical  streak. 

Watson,  who  was  flfty-three  years  old  ear- 
lier this  month,  personifies  SA's  conviction 
that  In  our  complex  socio-economic  system 
the  modern  executive  must  embody  a  per- 
•onal  commitment  to  the  good  society  as  well 
•8  to  a  sound  economy  In  order  to  make  that 
■ystem  work.     Out  of  this  conviction,  SR 


established  Its  annual  Businessman  of  the 
Year  award.  The  1967  citation  goes  to 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr. 

So  formidable  are  the  present  and  future 
ImpUcatlona  of  computers  through  automa- 
tion of  the  most  intricate  processes  of  gov- 
ernment. Industry,  science,  education,  and 
communications  that  this  technological  de- 
velopment has  been  soberly  judged  to  mark 
a  turning  point  in  human  history  [see  "The 
New  Computerized  Age,"  SR,  July  23,  1966). 
In  an  economic  democracy  of  the  size,  com- 
plexity, and  sensiUvlty  of  the  United  States, 
the  computer  is  a  sociological  as  weU  as 
technological  phenomenon. 

Recognizing  thla  fundamental  fact,  Watson 
was  a  prime  mover  In  IBM's  1964  decision  to 
give  Harvard  University  a  grant  of  $6,000,000 
for  a  ten-year  study  of  the  social  impact  of 
technological  Innovation,  particularly  auto- 
mation, on  man  and  his  institutions.  In  an- 
nouncing the  grant — separate  from  IBM's 
regular  gifts  to  education  of  about  (5,000,000 
a  year — Watson  expressed  his  personal  and 
corporate  aspirations  this  way : 

"This  Independent  study  wlU  be  useful 
in  Identifying  and  analysslng  the  effect  of 
technological  change  and  automation  on  in- 
dividuals, the  economy,  and  government  .... 
Technology  creates  extraordinary  posslbUl- 
tles  for  conquering  disease  and  poverty,  for 
raising  living  standards  and  Increasing  lei- 
sure. At  the  same  Ume  It  confronts  us  with 
problems  of  considerable  magnitude.  Hope- 
fully, this  work  will  help  to  generate  the 
understanding  and  Ideas  our  country  needs 
to  get  the  full  benefits  of  technology  while 
minimizing  disruptions  and  hardship." 

Early  last  year,  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional CommlsBlon  on  Technology.  Automa- 
tion, and  Economic  Progress,  Watson  was  an 
eloquent  champion  of  the  group's  much  de- 
bated recommendations  to  President  John- 
son. 

The  commission,  comprising  representa- 
tives of  labor,  education,  and  business,  en- 
dorsed automation  as  a  technological  ad- 
vance fundamental  to  the  growth  of  the  U.S. 
economy,  but  also  advocated  a  number  of 
specific  measures  to  cope  with  unemployment 
resulting  from  technologlctd  change  and  to 
create  Jobs  for  the  93,000,000  people  expected 
to  form  our  national  work  force  In  1976. 
These  measures  Included  renewed  commit- 
ments to  national  economic  growth  and  full 
employment;  universal  education  through 
high  school,  plus  two  years  of  free  public 
education  in  a  trade  school  or  community 
college  and  "realistic  access"  to  university 
education  for  "all  qualified  students";  gov- 
ernment-created Jobs  when  there  was  not 
sufficient  employment  to  go  around;  and  a 
negative  Income  tax  to  permit  an  Individual 
on  welfare  to  work  without  corresponding 
loss  of  Income  and  at  the  same  time  to  help 
reduce  the  $40  billion  hodgepodge  of  gov- 
ernment payments  now  handed  out  every 
year  to  beef  up  substandard  Incomes. 

Discussing  the  commission's  report  at  a 
management  conference  at  the  University  of 
Chicago's  Graduate  School  of  Business. 
Watson  said: 

"For  a  decade  and  more,  many  people  have 
feared,  with  some  justification,  that  tech- 
nological change  In  our  time  Is  going  so  fast 
that  It  threatens  a  great  many  Jobs  while 
it  eases  the  work  burden  of  the  vast  major- 
ity. If  you  want  evidence,  just  look  at  De- 
troit. In  1965,  9.000,000  motor  vehicles  were 
made  with  746,000  production  workers.  In 
1965,  11,000,000  were  made  with  only  667,000 
workers.  In  other  words,  car  production 
went  up  by  two  milUon — ^more  than  20  per 
cent — and  the  work  force  dropped  by 
79,000 — about  10  per  cent.  This  was  great 
for  you  and  me.  We  got  better  cars,  and  they 
were  less  expensive  than  they  would  have 
been  If  there  had  been  10  per  cent  more  work- 
ers In  the  motor  work  force. 

"But  It  was  absolutely  devastating  to  those 
thousands  of  workers  ground  out  of  the  force 
If  they  did  not  have  the  aptitude  or  educa- 


tion to  be  promptly  employed  elsewhere. 
And  the  same  thing  has  happened  In  lots  of 
other  Indiistrles.  From  aU  these  facts,  many 
people  jumped  to  a  quick  conclusion:  The 
new  machines  were  the  villains.  .  .  . 

"Underlying  all  the  commission's  subjects 
of  inquiry,  I  believe,  was  this  basic  question: 
Do  automation  and  technological  advance 
represent  a  major  threat  to  employment  In 
the  decade  ahead  and  therefore  require  In- 
hibiting controls  or  other  action  by  the  fed- 
eral government  or  by  someone  else?  As  you 
can  imagine  It  was  not  a  simple  question  to 
resolve.  .  .  . 

"Despite  a  frank  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lems of  technological  change,  the  answer  to 
the  question  of  controlling  technology  In  one 
way  or  another  was  no.  .  .  .  And  that  answer, 
I  submit,  Is  the  heart  and  center  of  the  re- 
port's significance — significance  to  business, 
significance  to  labor,  significance  to  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

"Ever  since  the  Luddlte  riots  In  England  In 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  when  angry 
workers  destroyed  the  new  textUe  machines 
which  were  putting  them  out  of  work  and 
lowering  their  wages,  some  people  have 
wanted  to  hobble  automation  and  tech- 
nological change  by  some  sort  of  Ucensing 
or  control  process.  Most  of  us  in  industry 
Instinctively  oppose  such  a  process,  believ- 
ing It  would  put  a  brake  on  our  national 
economy  and  perhaps  destroy  the  magic  In- 
gredient that  makes  America  the  leading  in- 
dustrial nation  of  the  world.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  us  must  automate  or  die,  be- 
cause our  cvistomers  are  demanding  and 
getting  better  and  better  products  at  ever 
lower  prices. 

"So  we  believe  automation  is  good.  .  .  . 
And  its  validity  Is  reinforced  by  the  fact 
that  In  the  past  twelve  months,  with  auto- 
mation proceeding  apace,  unemployment  at 
long  last  has  fallen  from  Its  6  per  cent 
plateau,  and  now  appears  about  to  break 
the  barrier  of  4  per  cent." 

Possibly  the  best  evidence  that  automa- 
tion creates  employment  Is  IBM  Itself,  under 
the  direction  of  Watson.  In  1946,  at  the 
start  of  the  postwar  era,  the  company  bad 
gross  revenues  of  $116,000,000,  a  work  force 
of  17,000  employees,  and  a  relatively  modest 
overseas  operation.  As  1967  opens  the  com- 
pany looks  back  on  the  biggest  year  since  It 
was  fo\mded  by  Thomas  J.  Watson,  8r.,  fifty- 
three  years  ago. 

Dviring  1966  IBM  had  gross  revenues  of 
about  $4.3  bllUon.  bad  200,000  employees,  a 
market  value  of  about  $20.7  bmion,  was  the 
ninth  largest  corporation  in  the  United 
States,  and  earned  a  net  profit  of  about  $621 
mimon  for  337,000  stockholders.  This  vast 
enterprise  Included  75,000  employees  at  work 
In  sales  offices,  manufacturing  plants,  engi- 
neering laboratories,  service  bureaus,  and 
other  facilities  In  102  countries,  eammg  a 
gross  Income  of  weU  over  $1  billion.  Of  the 
estimated  23,000  computers  now  on  order  In 
this  country  or  abroad,  81  per  cent  wlU  be 
procured  from  IBM. 

This  unprecedented  dominance  of  an  In- 
dustry was  consolidated  in  the  decisive, 
dramatic  decade  of  growth  smce  1956  when 
ITiomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  succeeded  his  father 
as  chief  executive  and  assumed  full  control 
of  an  enterprise  ready  for  change  and  ex- 
pansion. The  celebrated  centralized  mono- 
lithic management  of  the  founder  was  no 
longer  suited  to  the  modem  tempo  of  a  com- 
pany changing  from  electro-mechanical  cal- 
culators to  electronic  computers  and  also 
diversifying  the  rest  of  Its  product  line,  in- 
cluding typewriters,  dictating  equipment, 
modem  learning  materials  for  schools  and 
colleges,  and  data  processing  suppUes. 

Watson,  typically,  moved  boldly  to  restruc- 
ture the  corporation.  Between  the  spring 
and  faU  of  1956  he  met  with  two  senior 
colleagues  to  develop  a  new  corporate  blue- 
print. They  ended  up  with  a  management 
chart  with  110  empty  boxes  In  It.    They  then 
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Mlacted  from  within  the  company  the  candl- 
datea  to  fill  these  bozea,  and  In  a  alngle, 
three-day  Msslon  with  the  startled  execu- 
tives at  WiUiamsburg,  Virginia,  t\irned  the 
monolith  at  one  stroke  Into  what  Wataon 
describee  as  a  "modem,  reasonably  decen- 
tralised organization,  with  divisions,  with 
profit  responsibility,  and  clear  lines  of  au- 
thority." There  was  confusion  for  about  six 
months,  Watson  recalls,  but  then  things  got 
better  and  have  been  getting  better  ever 
since. 

It  was  with  similar  sweeping  boldness  that 
IBM  designed  {(nd  Introduced  In  1964  an  en- 
tire new  family  of  computers,  the  famous 
880a,  that  not  only  made  all  of  IBM's  own 
equipment  obsolete  but  was  so  revolutionary 
In  the  concept  of  total  Integration  that  It 
turned  the  entire  computer  market  upside 
down  and  greatly  reinforced  IBM's  leader- 
ship. 

An  expert  skier,  sailor,  and  pilot — he  served 
In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  five  years  during 
World  War  n — Wateon  applies  himself  to  the 
direction  of  IBM  with  the  same  sort  of 
trained  skill,  vigor,  and  concentration  these 
sports  require.  The  core  philosophy  of  IBM 
is  superiority — of  people,  of  products,  of  serv- 
ice to  customers. 

Watson,  a  tall,  graceful  man  of  easy  bear- 
ing and  congenial  manner,  is  deeply  later- 
eeted  in  education  because  he  is  convinced 
that  the  advance  of  automation  will  both 
demand  and  stimulate  a  rise  In  the  educa- 
tional level  of  the  American  work  force.  "I 
have  seen  it  myself  at  IBM,"  he  says.  "In 
our  domestic  plants  and  sales  force  and 
headquarters,  one  person  in  three  has  grad- 
uated from  college.  One  out  of  two  has 
either  a  college  degree  or  some  college  cred- 
its. In  the  past  five  years,  the  niunber  of 
college  graduates  has  gone  up  87  per  cent. 
And  It  is  going  to  keep  on  that  way." 

He  also  sees  electronic  machines  entering 
American  classrooms  on  a  grand  scale,  re- 
lieving teachers  of  the  drudgery  of  daily  repe- 
tition, enabling  students  to  learn  at  their 
own  pace.  Central  banks  of  medical  records 
for  the  use  of  doctors  will  speed  up  and  im- 
prove patient  diagnosis  and  care.  The  de- 
cision-making process  In  business  will  in- 
volve the  computer  not  only  in  the  keeping 
of  records,  but  in  handling  current  data  on 
operations  and  on  trends  In  the  markets. 
The  conq>uter — and  through  It,  IBM — will 
become  a  basic  tool  In  the  daily  operations  of 
all  businesses,  and  thus  IBM  will  have  to 
have  teams  of  lilghly  educated  experts  capa- 
ble of  programing  computers  to  handle  the 
most  complex  and  specialized  problems  of 
any  Industry  or  corporation.  With  the 
mounting  speed  of  the  computer  in  storing, 
processing,  and  transmitting  information,  the 
shared-time  concept  will  become  an  increas- 
ingly valuable  sdd  to  scholars  (already  a  net- 
work oSers  the  power  of  a  central  computer 
complex  at  MIT  to  scholars  at  fifty-one  other 
universities  throughout  New  England).  Wat- 
son comments: 

"From  an  industrial  economy,  in  which 
moet  people  work  at  producing  goods, 
through  our  present  service  economy,  pro- 
ducing services,  we  shall  more  and  more  be- 
come— the  first  In  the  world's  history — a 
knowledge  economy,  with  50  per  cent  or  more 
of  our  work  force  involved  in  the  production 
of  information." 

This  prospect  brings  out  the  humanist 
phUoaopher  In  Wataon : 

"Considering  the  industrial  revolution  of 
the  Waat  or  the  current  Industrial  revolu- 
tion of  the  East,  can  one  not  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  to  give  as  many  menial  tasks 
as  possible  to  machines  Is  to  dignify  man 
and  contribute  to  progress  in  the  world? 
Of  course,  machlnea  can  do  fast  arithmetic 
and  prodigious  feats  of  memory,  oi  even 
weave  a  carpet.  With  human  programing, 
fhey  will  be  aUe  to  recognize  a  human  voice 
and  to  talk  back. . . .  But  I  cannot  leap  from 
thea«  few  facts  to  a  conclusion  that  the  Day 


of  Judgment  is  at  hand,  that  immortal 
machines  will  rule  the  world,  and  that  people 
should  start  planning  sanctuaries  for  the 
human  species,  like  wildlife  refuges. 

"A  machine  could  never  conceive  even  the 
rude  elements  of  the  Magna  Carta  or  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  machine  will  never  learn  to  contemplate  a 
sunset,  respond  as  live  men  and  women  and 
even  children  have  responded  to  Hamlet  or 
a  Beethoven  symphony,  or  the  promise  of  a 
better  life.  To  do  these  things  you  have 
to  l>e  human. 

"Mankind  has  not  been  enslaved,  but  lib- 
erated, by  the  wheel  and  the  book,  the  wind- 
mill and  the  saw,  by  steam,  electricity,  and 
the  atom.  Mankind  will  l>e  not  enslaved, 
but  liberated,  by  the  electronic  compute 
and  whatever  technological  wonders  come 
after  it.  ...  To  me,  the  great  {iromlses  of 
the  thing  we  oall  automation  is  that  it 
may  help  us  solve  our  one  overriding  gloBW 
problem. 

"Today,  nearly  one  third  of  the  world  is 
hungry.  Men  still  faca  the  age-old  prob- 
lem of  scarcity — of  a  grinding  poverty  which 
more  and  more  splits  the  top  half  of  the 
globe  from  the  bottom  half.  ...  In  the 
years  ahead  of  us  we've  got  to  figure  out 
some  way  to  bring  the  power  of  the  new 
machines  into  the  fight,  to  wheel  the  arts 
of  automation  into  tha  front  lines  of  the 
battle  against  Ignorance  and  scarcity  and 
poverty  and  disease  around  the  world. 

"We  cannot  build  a  great  society  in  the 
United  States  with  a  sea  of  deprivation 
about  us,  nor  is  this  the  President's  inten- 
tion. My  one  great  hope  is  that  we  can 
unite  the  two  worlds  through  a  sharing  of 
our  technology." 

Watson  is  the  kind  of  businessman-citizen, 
sensitive  to  the  essential  harmony  between 
the  public  good  and  tha  private  interest  In 
our  economic  democracy  whom  SR  regards 
as  essential  to  the  progreBs  of  our  society  and 
to  the  quality  of  life  in  America.  On  occa- 
sion, he  quotes  Henrik  Ibsen:  "I  hold  that 
man  is  in  the  right  who  Is  most  closely  in 
league  with  the  future."  In  a  time  of  his- 
toric change  and  challenge  for  this  covmtry, 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  Is,  as  he  has  said  of 
America  Itself,  "in  league  with  a  futiire  of 
bright  splendor." 

— Wn.|.T*M  D.  Pattebson. 


ADELA  INVESTMENT  CO. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  thut  the  ADELA  In- 
vestment Co.,  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
father,  Is  making  remarkable  progress 
and  Is  being  recognized  throughout  the 
world  as  a  most  extraordinary  exercise 
in  which  the  private  enterprise  system  is 
seeking  to  help  develop  underdeveloped 
areas,  in  this  case  Latin  America.  We 
have  a  clear  indication  that  there  Is  great 
likelihood  that  this  movement  will  spread' 
to  other  continents.  I  expect  that  Asia 
is  next  in  line.  I  would  like  to  keep  my 
colleagues  in  close  toech  with  develop- 
ments in  that  field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  No- 
vember 1,  1916,  entitled  "A  Good  Word 
for  ADELA,"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

[nrcm  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Nov.  1.  1066) 
A  Gooo  Woao  voa  ADELA 
With  its  first  full  flscAl  year  of  operations 
now  behind  it,  the  ADEbA  Investment  Com- 
pany has  not  only  shown  what  can  be  done 
when  private  enterprise  decides  to  close  ranks 


for  an  important  project — in  this  case,  ad- 
vancing the  economy  of  an  entire  region" 
Latin  America. 

It  also  demonstrates,  and  richly  suggests 
some  of  the  evolving  contours  of  interna- 
tional business  over  the  coming  decades. 

ADELA's  progress  la  important  to  follow 
we  think,  not  only  for  what  it  has  accom- 
plished In  Its  brief  two-year  history,  but  for 
the  new  forms  of  business  organization  ot 
which  it  may  prove  to  be  the  prototype. 

This  international  organization — witlj 
shareholders  on  three  continents — is,  in  « 
sense,  a  mixture  of  the  International  Finance 
Corp.  and  an  open-end  mutual  fund. 

Like  the  IPC,  it  serves  as  a  catalyst  to 
private  investments,  through  lx>th  equity 
and  debt  participation,  in  Joint  ventures. 
Unlike  the  IPC,  it  focuses  only  on  Latin 
America,  and  its  basic  shares  are  held  by 
private  interests. 

It  is  like  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  but  concentrates  entirely  on  private 
business  operations,  and  in  fact  has  Joined 
with  the  lADB  (which  put  up  $10  million) 
In  channeling  funds  Into  Latin  enterprises. 

ADELA  is  like  an  open-end  mutual  fund 
In  that  new  shareholders  can  continue  to 
enter  Its  ranks,  thus  swelling  its  subscribed 
capital,  but  its  owners  can  only  be  compa- 
nies— financial  and  industrial  so  far — not 
private  Individuals. 

The  diplomacy  of  the  young  company,  it- 
self the  offspring  of  Senator  Jacob  Javlts  and 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference,  w« 
also  consider  remarlEable. 

Getting  individualistic  businessmen  to 
Join  ranks  Is  not  always  easy,  as  any  veteran 
trade  association  executive  will  heartily 
agree.  To  thus  manage  to  combine  the  funds 
and  the  managerial  efforts  of  140  of  the 
world's  leading  enteriMises — from  Ford  and 
First  National  City  Bank  to  Italy's  Flat, 
Japan's  Fuji  Iron  &  Steel,  and  Germany's 
Deutsche  Bank — deserves  notice. 

The  internationalization  of  enterprise  is 
developing  at  a  fast  pace,  as  the  prominent 
foreign  names  on  the  International  advisory 
conunlttee  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
readily  indicates.  But  ADELA  demonstrates 
that  private  enterprise  can  combine  its  ranks 
to  support  a  long-range  development  pro- 
gram tliat  is  really  in  its  Interest. 

The  mechanics  of  the  company's  opera- 
tions are  interesting.  Its  large  board  of  di- 
rectors— now  numbering  65 — meets  only 
twice  a  year  to  lay  down  policy.  A  smaller 
executive  committee — 19  members  at  this 
time — meets  four  times  annually. 

In  between  these  gatherings,  the  full-time 
management  proposes  fresh  investments  by 
mall,  receives  approvals  by  cable.  It  is  a 
complex  decision -making  process,  but  a  proj- 
ect can  be  firmed  up  within  three  weeks, 
and  some  SO  of  them  have  been  chosen  so  far. 

In  two  years  time  ADELA  has  gathered  (65 
million  In  capital,  roughly  half  of  it  in  sub- 
scriptions, the  rest  In  the  form  of  medium- 
term  bank  credits  and  the  lADB  $10  million 
fund.  By  the  early  Seventies,  however,  ac- 
cording to  current  projections,  this  capital 
will  have  been  enlarged  to  some  $150-$200 
million. 

Since  the  company's  position  is  gen<f ally 
that  of  a  minority  shareholder,  this  expanded 
capital  will  very  likely  mean  an  involvement 
in  projects  worth  roughly  one  billion  dollars. 
Private  enterprise,  through  its  own  interna- 
tional creation,  will  thus  be  a  powerful  uni- 
fied economic  force  throughout  this  hemis- 
phere, from  Tamaullpas  to  Tlerra  del  Puego. 

In  its  role  as  an  Investment  catalyst  in 
Latin  America,  ADELA  can  be  compared  with 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID).  The  business  community  has 
often  complained  that  official  aid  efforts  have 
put  undue  stress  on  public,  rather  than  pri- 
vate, projects.  The  AUiance  few  Progress  In 
particular  has  frequently  come  imder  fire  on 
that  score. 

For  the  first  time,  in  the  new  company, 
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business  can  thus  take  an  active  part,  Inde- 
oendent  of  government  programs,  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  one  region.  The  par- 
cel with  AID  is  in  the  contribution  of  con- 
Mence  to  the  investment  process,  much  as 
the  AID  guaranty  program  has  helped  to  en- 
courage and  channel  funds  to  the  develc^lng 
coimtaries. 

ADELA  offers  confidence  for  several  rea- 
,ons  To  those  Latin  Americana  with  In- 
«rtment  f\md«  who  previously  hesitated  to 
rtep  into  new  ventures  about  which  they 
knew  lltUe.  the  company  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  link  up  vrith  the  world's  leading 
businessmen  In  a  Joint  venture.  Not  even 
Bovernment  can  engender  mcwe  confidence. 

WhUe  thus  mobilizing  local  capital,  ADELA 
u  also  in  a  position  to  elude  some  of  the 
ooUtical  sensitivities  that  have  frequently 
j^rounded  foreign  investments  throughout 
Utln  America.  Being  a  genuinely  interna- 
tional organization,  with  140  shareholders  in 
North  America,  Eiu-ope,  and  Japan,  it  is  not 
apt  to  be  identified  with  the  relations  of  any 
single  capital-exporting  nation. 

Just  as  important,  local  government  pol- 
icies are  not  likely  to  prove  inhospitable  to 
a  company  that  Is  backed  by  the  business 
communlttes  of  three  continents.  And, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  ADELA's  own  share- 
holders, should  local  conditions  prove  tem- 
porarily unfavorable  in  a  single  host  country, 
that  risk  is  spread  thmiy  within  a  large,  and 
growing  portfoUo. 

With  some  long  strides  already  behind  it, 
ADELA  will  hopefully  become  the  prototype 
for  similar  organizations  in  other  developing 
regions.  

CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 


Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  Christian  A.  Herter,  who  was 
my  close  friend,  Secretary  of  State,  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  representative  ol 
the  United  States  in  trade  matters,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  other  body, 
a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  this 
industrious,  very  talented  man,  who  was 
responsible  for  so  much  that  was  good  in 
diplomatic  history,  has  received  nearly 
the  credit  and  attention  to  which  he  was 

entitled.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
Sunday,  January  1,  1967,  the  case  for 
what  I  have  just  stated  was  put  splen- 
didly.   The  key  panigraph  reads: 

There  might  have  been  a  MarshaU  Plan 
without  him,  but  vrithout  him  that  plan 
might  never  have  had  the  strong  bi-partisan 
support  that  made  It  a  national  instead  of  an 
administration  purpose. 

Christian  Herter  rendered  historic 
services  for  freedom.  I  think  every 
American  must  be  especially  grateful  to 
him.  Just  because  he  never  attempted 
to  be  a  glamorous  character  and  because 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  suffered 
from  considerable  physical  disability, 
which  nevertheless  never  stopped  him 
from  carrying  on  his  work,  It  should  not 
now  deter  us  for  1  minute  In  recognizing 
his  outstanding  character  and  achieve- 
ments. 

I  believe  he  was  one  of  the  finest  In- 
dividuals in  America  who  ever  served  in 


public  life,  particularly  in  the  extraordi- 
nary and  gifted  services  wliich  he  ren- 
dered as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  under 
our  beloved  President  Elsenhower. 

I  hope  very  much  that  history  wUl  re- 
cord the  great  position  to  which  Christian 
Herter  is  entitled  as  being  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  men  in  public  life  in 
our  postwar  days. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  from  the 
Washington  Post,  as  well  as  an  article  in 
the  same  paper,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  1,  1967] 
Chsistian  Abchibaui  Hketer 
What  American  policy  In  the  post-war 
years  might  have  been  without  Christian 
Archibald  Herter.  who  died  yesterday,  no 
man  can  say.  But  it  can  be  said  that  few 
men  in  public  life  did  more  to  put  an  end  to 
the  sterile  IsoUtionsm  of  the  years  between 
the  wars.  Pew  worked  harder  or  more  effec- 
tively to  persuade  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  endorse  and  approve  the  active 
employment  of  American  power  to  shaping 
world  events.  ^ 

His  infiuence  on  the  BepubUcan  Party  was 
great  and  possibly  decisive,  as  he  labored  to 
alter  lU  traditional  attitudes.  As  Governor, 
Congressman.  Under  Secretary  and  Secretary 
of  State,  and  as  a  national  party  leader,  he 
used  his  enormous  Influence,  great  talents 
and  personal  charm  In  the  constant  pursuit 
of  peace  through  collective  international 
efforts.  ^  „  „, 

There  might  have  t>een  a  Marshall  Plan 
without  him.  but  without  him  that  plan 
might  never  have  had  the  strong  bi-partisan 
support  that  made  It  a  national  instead  of  an 
administration  piixpose. 

There  might  have  been  a  te6t-l>an  treaty 
without  him.  but  he  gave  the  striving  for 
such  a  treaty  its  initial  Impulse  and  Its 
earliest  attention  and  the  foundations  he 
laid  restated  in  the  final  achievement. 

There  might  have  been  a  re-orientation  of 
American  policy  devoted  to  cultivating  the 
good  will  and  cooperation  of  the  unaUgned 
nations,  but  that  post-Dulles  change  got  its 
Impetus  from  him  and  derived  much  of  Its 
thrust  from  his  own  friendly,  amiable  and 
tolerant  personality. 

Christian  Herter  died  at  a  time  when  once 
again  there  are  powerful  forces  in  the  United 
States  looking  wishfully  back  to  a  remote 
past  when  the  Nation  did  not  concern  Itself 
with  far-off  events  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
They  will  not  triumph  if  the  Nation  re- 
members Cliristian  Herter's  contribution  to 
a  great  period  of  constructive  and  creative 
foreign  policy. 


dent  said  that  Mr.  Herter's  career  "spanned 
a  period  which  saw  this  Nation  emerge  from 
a  century  of  isolation  to  take  a  place  in  the 
leadership  on  the  world  scene,"  and  added: 

"Prom  the  day  in  1916  when  he  took  up  a 
post  as  attach^  In  the  American  Embassy  In 
Berlin,  to  the  leadership  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  negotiations  to  expand  and  liberalise 
world  trade — ^whlch  he  was  exercising  to  the 
day  of  his  death — he  participated  in  the 
events  of  our  time  and  shaped  them." 

Secretary  Rusk  praised  Mr.  Herter's  "life- 
time of  selfless  and  brilliant  service,"  and 
paid  special  note  to  his  Job  as  chief  American 
negotiator  in  the  discussions  over  tariff  cuts. 

SnCCEEDED    DtTLUES 

Mr.  Herter,  who  succeeded  John  Foster 
DuUes  as  Secretary  of  State  on  April  20.  1959, 
remained  In  the  post  until  the  end  of  the 
Ehsenbower  administration. 

His  20  months  as  Secretary  were  marked 
by  strained  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union — 
over  the  Berlin  crisU  of  1959,  the  U-2  affair 
and  ensuing  collapse  of  the  1960  Summit 
Conference,  the  break  in  relations  with  Cuba 
and  fighting  in  the  Congo. 

Under  Mr.  Herter,  who  was  recognized  as 
a  leading  Republican  Internationalist  early 
In  his  political  career,  the  United  States 
foreign  aid  program  was  expanded  greatiy. 
The  former  Secretary  also  was  responsible 
for  a  major  reform  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

He  succeeded  to  the  Secretaryship  after 
serving  as  Under  Secretary  under  Dulles. 
Earlier.  Mr.  Herter  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Massachvisetts  Hoxise  of  Delegates  for  12 
years  and  served  five  terms — from  1942  to 
1952 — In  Congress. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  1,  19671 

Chbistian   Herter,   Ex-Secretary    of   State, 

Dies 

(By  Carl  Bernstein) 

Christian  A.  Herter,  former  Secretary  of 
State  and  two-term  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, died  Friday  night  at  his  Georgetown 
home.    He  was  71. 

Since  November,  1962,  Mr.  Herter  had 
served  as  the  Nation's  chief  trade  negotiator. 

His  son.  Christian  A.  Herter  Jr.  said  the 
former  Secretary  died  after  an  apparent  heart 
attack  or  stroke  at  11 :  30  p.m.  He  underwent 
an  operation  in  May.  1965.  for  an  aneurism 
of  the  aorta. 

PRAISED   BT  PBESmENT 

Statements  by  President  Johnson  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Busk — Mr.  Herter's  suc- 
ceesor — ^led  a  long  list  of  tributes  to  the 
diplomat  whose  pubUc  service  dated  back  to 
World  War  I. 

Voicing  "great  personal  sorrow,"  the  Preal- 


EUSCTED   COVKBNOB 

In  1952,  he  won  an  upset  vlctcx'y  in  the 
Bay  States's  gubernatorial  race  and  was  re- 
elected two  years  later. 

Many  political  observers  considered  tlie 
former  Secretary  Presidential  timber  and 
he  was  mentioned  prominently  as  a  possible 
OOP  candidate  before  Gen.  Elsenhower  de- 
cided to  seek  a  second  term  in  1966. 

After  the  President  elected  to  run  again, 
Mr.  Herter  was  boomed  for  Vice  President 
In  Harold  Stassen's  ill-fated  "dump  Nixon" 
campaign. 

The  career  of  Christian  Archibald  Herter 
followed  a  meandering  path — fuU  of  detours, 
twists  '^^'^  obstacles  that  he  sometimes  barely 
managed  to  overcome. 

BOBN  uj  rtxxa 
He  was  born  In  Paris,  of  expatriate  artist 
parents.    He  set  out  to  make  his  mark  in  the 
fine  arts  as  either  an  architect  or  interior 
decorator. 

Toung  Christian  grew  to  be  a  strilclngly 
tall,  alarmingly  thin  lad  who  was  forced  to 
wear  hip-high  steel  leg  braces  for  six  years 
to  correct  a  spinal  curvature. 

The  condition  was  a  forerunner  of  the 
oeteo-arthritis  that  was  to  afflict  him  in 
later  years. 

During  tils  Harvard  days,  Hertw  the 
student  was  regarded  by  classmates  as  a  bit 
odd,  with  his  string-bean  shape  and  avid 
Interest  in  the  arts. 

Classmates  later  reported  that  he  showed 
scant  Interest  in  the  two  fields  where  he  was 
to  win  success — politics  and  foreign  affairs. 
After  graduating  cum  laude  from  Harvard, 
Christian  Herter  enrolled  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's architecture  school  and  New  York's 
School  of  Applied  Design. 

But  at  a  reunion  at  Cambridge  In  1916,  a 
classmate  who  was  about  to  leave  for  a  minor 
post  In  the  UJ3.  Embassy  In  Berlin  told 
the  aspiring  architect  about  another  open- 
ing at  the  embassy.  A  week  later,  young 
Herter  sailed  for  Europe  with  bis  friend. 

aSHVSU  IN   SKKLIN 

In  Berlin,  the  fledgling  diplomat  learned 
the  foreign  service  ropes  but  was  soon  forced 
to  leave  In  a  hiury  when  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I  against  the  Kaiser. 

Trying    to   reach   neutral   territory,    Mr. 
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Herter  was  arreet«d  aa  a  suspected  spy.  One 
officer  favored  shooting  blm  on  the  spot  but 
yoimg  Herter  managed  to  convince  him  that 
he  waa  entitled  to  sale  conduct  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Embassy  staff. 

In  1917,  Mr.  Herter  tried  to  enter  the 
Army  but  was  turned  down  because  he  was 
too  tall  and  too  skinny;  Instead  he  took  ex- 
aminations for  the  foreign  service. 

On  the  day  be  was  notified  that  he  had 
passed,  he  learned  that  his  brother  Everlt — 
one  year  his  senior — had  been  killed  by  Ger- 
man shrapnel.  Reportedly.  Mr.  Herter  re- 
solved In  his  grief  somehow  to  spend  the  rest 
of  bis  life  working  toward  world  peace. 

At  the  Versailles  peace  conference,  at 
which  he  served  as  an  aide  to  the  United 
States  delegate,  Mr.  Herter  met  two  other 
promising  diplomats  who  were  to  be  impor- 
tant forces  In  his  Ufe— Poster  and  Allen 
Dulles. 

After  Versailles.  Mr.  Herter  went  to  Ger- 
many with  Herbert  Hoover  to  help  direct  the 
American  Relief  Council  there.  When 
Hoover — whose  son  Mr.  Herter  would  replace 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State  In  1956 — ^became 
Commerce  Secretary  In  1921,  he  picked  as  his 
assistant  the  young  man  who  had  aided  him 
In  Germany. 

Only  his  loyalty  to  Hoover  kept  an  Idealis- 
tic Christian  Herter  In  Warren  Harding's 
Washington  for  nearly  four  years. 

ailTEll    MAGAZINS 

In  1924,  Mr.  Herter — by  then  married  to 
Standard  Oil  heiress  Mary  Caroline  Pratt — 
left  the  Capital  to  serve  as  co-owner  and  co- 
editor  of  "Independent,"  an  unprofitable 
"Journal  of  Free  Opinion." 

In  the  magazine's  editorials,  the  former 
Hoover  aide  urged  the  United  States  to  "shed 
Its  Isolationist  fears"  and  Join  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  youthful  Herter  got  Into  Massachu- 
setts politics  after  serving  as  a  visiting  lec- 
turer at  Harvard  on  government  and  Interna- 
tional relations  In  1930. 

When  the  longtime  representative  from 
Boston's  Brahmin  fifth  ward  retired  from  the 
state  leglslatiure  In  1931,  he  asked  Mr.  Herter 
to  seek  his  seat.    Young  Herter  did  and  won. 

By  1938,  he  was  speaker  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House,  a  position  he  held  for  four  years. 

In  1942.  Mr.  Herter  ran  for  Congress  and 
won  by  a  margin  of  2,900  votes.  His  stock  of 
supporters  mounted  rapidly  once  he  eetab- 
ILshed  himself  on  Capitol  Hill  and  In  1944  his 
plurality  rose  to  20,000  votes;  by  1948,  It  was 
67.000. 

Congressman  Herter's  most  notable 
achievement  was  helping  to  convince  skepti- 
cal Republicans  the  value  of  the  Marshall 
Plan. 

In  1947,  Rep.  Herter  proposed  creation  of 
a  special  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid, 
became  Its  chairman  and  arranged  for  mem- 
bers to  Include  several  Isolationists. 

He  then  led  his  committee  on  an  exhaust- 
ing, non-]unketlng  tour  of  Europe  that  con- 
vinced the  skeptics  In  the  group  that  the 
Marshall  Plan  was  necessary. 

Their  testimony  In  behalf  of  the  Plan  was 
considered  a  key  factor  In  gaining  bipartisan 
support  for  the  aid  program. 

KAN    FOR    OOVERNOB 

In  1962,  BCr.  Herter  was  prevailed  upon  by 
Maasachtisetts  GOP  leaders  to  take  on  the 
popular  Democrat.  Paul  Dever,  for  the  gov- 
ernorship. 

Although  he  was  regarded  as  an  underdog 
in  the  campaign,  the  Congressman  came 
through  with  a  44,000-vote  victory.  When 
he  ran  for  governor  a  second  time  In  1954, 
Mr.  Herter  piled  up  a  75,252-vote  margin. 

His  terms  In  the  Governor's  mansion  were 
marked  by  trimmed  expenditures,  stream- 
lined administration  and  an  Improved  busl- 
neas  climate. 

Shortly  after  he  announced  that  he  would 
not  seek  a  third  term  In  1966.  Gov.  Herter 
got  a  call  from  John  Foster  Dulles  offering 
the  Under  Secretary's  position. 


Anxious  to  get  back  Into  foreign  affairs, 
Mr.  Herter  gladly  accepted  the  poet. 

But  his  earlly  relatloois  with  Dulles  were 
difficult  because  of  the  Secretary's  penchant 
for  absolute  control  over  the  State  Depart- 
ment. However,  as  Items  got  Into  the  news- 
papers about  his  restleaeness,  Mr.  Herter  be- 
gan taking  on  Increased  duties  previously 
reserved  for  Dulles. 

After  Dulles'  death.  Secretary  Herter  large- 
ly carried  on  the  program  formulated  by 
the  architect  of  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion's foreign  policy. 

New  emphasis  in  U.S.  diplomacy,  however, 
was  added  to  foreign  aid  programs,  trade  ex- 
pansion and  cultural  agreements  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  eastern  European  nations. 

But  the  Soviet  Unlonis  threats  over  Berlin 
and  the  U-2  Incident  undermined  Mr.  Her- 
ter's hopes  for  more  meaningful  co-existence 
between  East  and  West. 

SUmaiED  TROit  ARTHRrrlS 

When  Mr.  Herter  became  Secretary  of 
State,  many  observers  doubted  he  would 
travel  extensively  because  of  the  painful 
arthritis  that  forced  hla  to  use  crutches. 

Despite  the  pain,  however,  Mr.  Herter  con- 
tinued the  globetrotting  pattern  that  Sec- 
retary Dulles  had  established. 

Of  his  arthritis,  Mr.  Herter  once  said:  "I 
can  get  around  perfectly  well.  The  only 
trouble  that  I  have  at  all  is  standing  for  a 
long  time  or  walking  considerable  distances. 
But  with  these  sticks  that  I  use" — he  glanced 
at  his  crutches — "I  can  move  along  very  com- 
fortably." 

Urbane  and  soft-spoken,  Mr.  Herter  was — 
in  unofBclal  moments — a  fishermen,  a  gen- 
tleman farmer,  an  expert  bridge  player  and 
a  breeder  of  golden  retriovers. 

Mr.  Herter  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  of  the 
home  at  3108  P  st.  nw.;  three  sons.  Christian 
A.  Jr.  of  New  York,  Dr.  Frederic  P.  Herter  of 
Dobbs  Perry,  N.Y..  and  Eliot  Miles  Herter  of 
Manchester.  Mass.;  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Joseph 
P.  Seronde  Jr.  of  Stow.  Mass.,  and  15  grand- 
children. 

Fvmeral  services  will  be  at  11  ajn.  Tues- 
day at  St.  John's  Eplscopfil  Church,  Lafayette 
Square.  Burial  will  be  private  In  the  family 
plot  In  Minis,  Mass.  A  memorial  service 
will  be  held  at  noon  Wednesday  at  Trinity 
Ch\irch  in  Boston. 


EDITORIALS  IN  SUPPORT  OP  SEN- 
ATE JOINT  RESOLUTION  9— BI- 
PARTISAN RESOIiUnON  TO  RE- 
QUIRE THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
EMERGENCY  STRIKE  LAW  REC- 
OMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  president,  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1967, 1  Introdbced,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  15  other 
Senators,  a  joint  tesolution — Senate 
Joint  Resolution  9 — wUch  would  require, 
the  administration  to  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  operations  and  adequacy 
of  our  emergency  strilae  laws  and  to  give 
the  Congress  a  report,  within  120  days. 
Including  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing such  laws. 

This  resolution  wbb  introduced  be- 
cause the  President,  who  undertook  to 
make  such  recommendations  in  1966 — 
or  so  he  said  in  his  1966  state  of  the 
Union  message — overlooked  the  problem 
entirely  in  this  year's  message  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

Since  Introduction  of  that  Joint  reso- 
lution— which  is  now  being  held  at  the 
desk  for  additional  cosponsors — three  re- 
spected newspapers  have  run  favorable 
editorials  concerning  It:  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and  the 
Washiiigton  Evening  Star. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  13.  1967] 
L3.J.'s  Forgotten  Pledge 

At  the  start  of  a  year  that  Is  expected  to 
bring  more  strikes  than  any  since  1959,  the 
President  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
had  no  suggestion  of  any  kind  to  put  before 
Congress  on  measures  to  protect  the  country 
against  disruption  caused  by  industrial  con- 
flict. 

Apparently  forgotten  was  his  pledge  of  a 
year  ago.  In  the  middle  of  New  York's  crip- 
pling transit  strike,  to  submit  proposals  for 
dealing  effectively  with  walkouts  that 
threaten  "Irreparable  damage  to  the  na- 
tional Interest."  The  existing  national 
emergency  provisions  of  neither  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  nor  the  Railway  Labor  Act  pro- 
vide adequate  protection;  yet  the  Adminis- 
tration is  still  without  a  specific  recom- 
mendation for  forestalling  a  future  crisis 
before  it  begins  throttling  the  economy.  The 
White  House  should  not  require  such  prods 
as  the  resolution  filed  by  Senators  Javlts  and 
Morse  and  fourteen  co-sponsors,  calling  on 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  to  submit  sugges- 
tions for  tighter  strike  curbs  within  120 
days. 

The  remarkable  stability  In  unit  labor 
costs  that  had  prevailed  for  six  years  was 
shattered  last  fall  under  the  combined  im- 
pact of  higher  wages  and  a  fall-off  in  the 
rate  of  Improved  Industrial  productivity. 
With  pay  up  and  efficiency  down,  the  squeeze 
on  prices  will  begin  to  have  a  significant 
effect  on  over-all  living  costs.  The  Presi- 
dent's caU  for  a  surtax  on  individual  in- 
comes, coupled  with  the  erosion  of  pay  en- 
velopes by  Increases  already  recorded  in  the 
price  level.  Is  bound  to  intensify  union  pres- 
sure for  for  still  larger  wage  Increases.  The 
resulting  merry-go-round  of  higher  pay  and 
higher  prices  wlU  not  be  checked  unless  Mr. 
Johnson  Includes  In  his  forthcoming  eco- 
nomic message  some  meaningful  recom- 
mendations for  keeping  wages  and  produc- 
tivity In  balance. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Jan.  16,  19871 
Overdue 

Organized  labor  may  have  been  relieved 
that  the  President  did  not  mention  emer- 
gency strike  legislation  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  message,  but  many  members  of  Con- 
gress were  not.  Senators  Javlts  and  Morse 
have  reintroduced  their  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  study  the 
problem  and  to  provide  Congress  with  his 
recommendations  within  120  days.  The 
measure  has  14  co-sponsors  and  has  previ- 
ously passed  the  Senate  twice. 

There  Is  ample  Justification  for  this  con- 
cern. As  Senator  Javlts  noted,  almost  every- 
one recognizes  that  the  present  laws  are  in- 
adequate. President  Johnson  voiced  his 
beUef  that  new  legislation  should  be  passed 
a  year  ago  and  promised  to  send  recom- 
mendations to  Capitol  Hill.  But  his  advisers 
have  not  been  able  to  agree,  and  Congresto 
is  getting  impatient. 

Legislators  fear  that,  without  some  bettei 
'laws  on  the  books,  the  country  will  bj 
plagued  by  costly  work  stoppages  for  which 
no  remedy  will  be  found  and  that  they  will 
be  asked  to  legislate  settlements,  as  In  the 
airlines  strike  last  year.  Such  a  course  Is  un- 
satisfactory from  every  point  of  view. 

Of  course,  the  Administration  has  not  been 
merely  sitting  on  its  hands.  Some  of  its 
ablest  officials  In  this  field  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  problem,  and  the  President  created 
a  task  force  some  weeks  ago  to  bring  the 
controversy  among  his  advisers  to  a  head. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  soon  have  some 
specific  advice  to  forward  to  Congrees.   What- 
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ever  It  Is.  It  will  not  please  all  the  Interested 
oartles  We  think  the  time  has  oome.  how- 
ever to  move  forward  with  some  Improvement 
in  the  laws  without  waiting  for  full  agree- 

""no  perfect  solution  Is  Ukely  to  be  found. 
But  there  are  some  steps  that  can  be  taken 
If  only  to  Intensify  the  pressures  of  public 
opinion  upon  the  disputants  who  cause  na- 
tional emergencies  and  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  keep  wheels  In 
motion  while  satisfactory  settlements  are 
being  sought.  In  the  weeks  ahead  both  the 
White  House  and  Congress  should  prepare  to 
move  forward  with  the  beet  formula  that  can 
be  devised. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
'  Jan.    14,   1967] 

Sn.ENT  ON  Strikes 
A  year  ago,  when  the  transit  strike  was 
tying  New  York  City  In  knots.  President 
jcdinson  told  Congress  he  would  send  up 
recommendations  for  new  legislation  to  deal 
with  walkouts  which  threaten  Irreparable 
damage  to  the  national  Interest.  The  year 
passed — and  nothing  emerged  from  the 
White  House.  Nor  did  the  President  have 
word  one  to  say  on  the  subject  In  his  mes- 
sage this  week  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  Mr.  Johnson 
will  be  able  to  keep  this  issue  on  the  back 
burner  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

For  one  thing,  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
asked  by  the  United  Steelworkers  to  over- 
turn a  Taft-Hartley  injunction  temporarily 
ending  a  strike  at  the  Kokomo,  Ind.,  plant 
of  the  Union  Carbide  Corporation. 

This  plant,  which  has  been  struck  for  some 
85  days,  produces  a  metal  alloy  which  the 
government  says  Is  urgently  needed  in  mak- 
ing certain  Jet  aircraft  engines  for  use  In 
Vietnam.  The  union  does  not  dispute  the 
need  for  the  alloy.  Its  principal  argument 
Is  that  the  Kokomo  plant  does  not  represent 
a  "substantial  part"  of  an  Industry,  and  that 
therefore  Taft-Hartley,  properly  construed, 
cannot  be  Invoked  against  this  strike. 

Whatever  the  legal  fine  print  may  say.  It 
seems  to  us  that  If  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
caimot  be  used  to  Insure  the  national  safety 
then  Congress  had  better  get  on  with  the 
business  of  enacting  a  new  law  which  will. 
Furthermore,  whatever,  the  Supreme  Covurt 
holds  in  the  Kokomo  case,  there  Is  ample 
reason  to  fear  that  the  country  will  be 
plagued  by  major  strikes  In  1967,  and  that 
both  the  President  and  the  Congress,  how- 
ever reluctant  they  may  be,  will  be  forced  to 
move  In  and  protect  the  public  Interest. 

Senators  Javlts  and  Morse,  backed  by  14  of 
their  colleagues,  have  already  called  upon 
Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz  to  make  suggestions 
within  120  days  for  more  effective  strike 
curbs.  The  President,  however,  should  get 
into  this  act  in  person.  He  committed  him- 
self a  year  ago.  And  a  year  certainly  ought 
to  time  enough  In  which  to  come  up  with 
some  meaningful  recommendations  for  the 
new  Congress. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  proceeds  to  consider  the  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam,  some  quite  serious 
problems  confront  us. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  yesterday  heard  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  give  his  annual  review 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Since  the  session  was  executive,  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  quote  anything  that  he  said. 
However,  I  think  it  is  in  order  to  indi- 
cate that  there  were  no  particular  sur- 
prises with  respect  to  the  well-known 
views  of  the  Secretary  on  Vietnam. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post  Is 
a  column  by  Walter  Lippmann  entitled 


"Alternatives."  which  I  believe  makes  a 
valid  point  to  which  we  in  the  Senate 
should  give  very  serious  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alternatives 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Addressing  Congress  last  Tuesday  the  Pres- 
ident appeared  as  a  sad  and  compassionate 
man  who.  having  taken  his  stand  In  Viet- 
nam, was  determined  to  persist,  no  matter 
what  the  cost.  The  picture  Is  misleading. 
For  It  leaves  out  the  fact  that  the  President 
is  confronted  with  great  new  decisions.  Last 
Tuesday's  picture  ImpUed  that  the  military 
situation  is  stable.     It  is  in  fact  very  fluid. 

The  new  decisions  which  have  still  to  be 
made  turn  on  the  probability  that  our  troops 
have  prevented  a  military  victory  over  the 
Saigon  government  by  its  northern  and 
southern  enemies.  The  hopeful  observers 
among  us  argue  that  this  success  over  the 
main  forces  of  the  enemy  wlU  be  followed 
by  the  weakening  of  the  Vletcong  rebeUlon 
and  the  pacification  of  the  whole  of  South 
Vietnam  by  South  Vietnamese — as  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  has  put  it.  by  "the  South  Viet- 
nam regular  army,  the  regional  forces,  the 
popular  forces,  the  South  Vietnam  police, 
police  field  forces." 

Neither  Gen.  Westmoreland  nor  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  takes  the  view  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  wlU  pacify  South  Vietnam 
quickly.  They  are  thinking  of  a  long  period 
of  guerrilla  warfare  and  terrorism  and  sabo- 
tage—up to  ten  years  of  It.  Other  competent 
observers,  who  take  a  grimmer  view  of  the 
strength  of  the  rebellion  and  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Saigon  regime,  believe  that  If  In 
fact  South  Vietnam  is  to  be  pacified,  the 
task  WlU  have  to  be  performed  by  the  United 

States. 

If  they  are  right,  then  the  President  Is 
going  to  have  to  make  new  and  tremendous 
decisions.  He  vrtU  not  be  able,  as  he  im- 
pUed  In  his  address  to  Congress.  Just  to  grit 
his  teeth  and  persist  in  what  he  la  doing. 
He  win  have  to  decide  whether  to  conquer 
and  occupy  the  whole  of  South  Vietnam— 
not  merely  to  repel  the  military  intruders 
from  the  North,  but  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion In  the  South,  and  then  to  run  the  coun- 
try until  a  new  South  Vietnamese  society  can 
be  put  together. 

To  commit  ourselves  to  this  task  would 
be,  however  disagreeable  the  old  words  sound, 
to  become  an  Imperialist  power  on  the 
Asian  continent.  UnhappUy.  the  record  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  since  his  election  gives  Ut- 
tle  reason  for  hoping  that  he  will  not  take 
this  path.  Just  as  In  1965  he  transformed 
the  Elsenhower-Kennedy  Intervention  to  as- 
sist Indigenous  forces  Into  an  American  war. 
so  In  1967  he  will.  If  he  runs  true  to  form, 
enlarge  the  scope  and  the  objectives  of  the 
American  forces.  He  will  argue  sadly  that 
there  is  no  alternative  to  doing  this,  that 
to  honor  his  pledges  and  his  promises  he 
must  do  this,  and  to  Justify  the  sacrifices  of 
the  American  dead.  He  vrtll  move  towards 
the  conquest  and  occupation  and  the  clear- 
ing and  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
territory  of  South  Vietnam. 

This,  I  believe.  Is  the  dread  poeslbUlty  be- 
fore us.  It  Includes,  but  It  transcends,  the 
much  debated  question  of  whether  to  attack 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  In  order  to  "win"  the 
war  by  knocking  out  North  Vietnam.  If 
the  President  enters  upon  the  imperialist 
course,  which  Is  what  he  Is  being  hard  pressed 
to  do,  the  war  wUl  widen  and  no  one  wUl  see 
the  limit. 

Moreover,  to  conquer  and  occupy  and 
pacify  the  whole  of  South  Vietnam  would 
require,  on  a  conservative  estimate,  a  million 
American  troops  for  an  indeflnite  time.    DU- 


regardlng  what  this  would  do  to  the  Amer- 
ican Nation  here  at  home.  It  would  mean  the 
Increasing  Isolation  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause we  would  be  regarded  as  a  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  It  would  mean  also 
spreading  disorder  In  the  borderlands  of 
China  where  the  United  States  mUltcuy  and 
economic  power  Is  now  dominant.  For  It  Is 
Inconceivable  that  we  shall  not  encounter  a 
swelling  resistance  in  all  the  continents  If 
we  advance  towards  a  self-appointed  imperial 
destiny  In  Asia. 

Is  there  no  alternative  which  Is  consistent 
with  our  Interests  and  oiu:  honor?  There  Is. 
The  prospective  nightmare  I  have  t>een  de- 
scribing arises  from  the  current  military  situ- 
ation— even  though  our  organized  forces  are 
successful,  the  Vietnamese  rebellion  con- 
tinues. We  are  at  a  point  where,  though  the 
big  organized  forces  are  stalemated,  there  Is 
almost  no  progress  in  subduing  the  activity 
of  the  guerrUlas.  The  alternative  to  the  im- 
perialist course  is  to  stand  fast  and  be  ready 
to  negoUate.  Instead  of  conquering  and 
occupying  the  whole  country,  we  would  make 
secure  the  positions  we  now  hold  and  would 
then  encourage  the  Vietnamese  to  work  out. 
or  to  fight  out,  their  destiny. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  central  principle 
of  what  Is  known  as  the  Gavln-Rldgway 
strategy.  A  year  has  elapsed  since  Oen.  Gavin 
tesUfled.  Time  and  experience  have  shown. 
I  am  convinced,  that  it  Is  the  only  workable 
strategy.  For  one  thing,  there  Is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  It  Is  a  practicable  strategy. 
For  It  Is  now  generally  accepted  that  the 
United  States  forces  cannot  be  pushed  out 
of  their  strongholds.  Experience  has  shown, 
second,  that  the  pacification  of  the  whole 
country  would  be  an  enormous  commit- 
ment to  take,  one  which  might  well  prove 
to  be  an  impossible  cc»nmltment.  Third,  the 
Junta  of  northern  generals  around  Gen.  Ky, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  veterans  of  the  French 
army  in  Its  war  against  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, are  quite  Incapable  of  becoming  leaders 
of  the  Vietnamese  nation.  These  adventur- 
ers from  the  North  cannot  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  the  South.  The  only 
hope  In  the  situation  Is  to  remain  In  our 
mUltary  positions  and  let  the  Internal  poU- 
tlcs  of  Vietnam  take  their  course. 

This  Is  not  a  policy  of  scuttle-and-run.  It 
Is  not  a  policy  of  delayed  surrender.  It  U  not 
a  policy  of  betrayal  and  dishonor,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  anyone  show  that  It  Is  not 
In  the  true  Interests  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Lippmann  points 
out  that  the  President  is  facing  a  very 
critical  and  serious  decision  right  now 
which  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  that 
is  in  effect,  whether  the  United  States 
is  going  to  take  over  practically  in  toto 
the  war  in  Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  out  the  Vletcong.  containing 
Hanoi,  chasing  its  regular  divisions  back 
to  North  Vietnam,  and  then  pacifying 
the  country. 

The  administration  has  denied  vigor- 
ously that  they  have  any  Intention  of 
doing  this. 

However,  as  one  reads  the  newspapers 
from  day  to  day,  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
this  war  is  becoming  more  and  more  an 
American  war. 

Figures,  which  I  am  sure  will  soon  be 
made  pubUc,  indicate  that  American 
casualties  are  mounting  constantly  while 
South  Vietnamese  casualties  tend  to 
decline. 

We  have  now  gone  into  the  Mekong 
Delta  in  a  big  way,  and  I  suspect  that 
soon  the  pretense  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  is  able  to  contribute  much 
or  anything  to  the  pacification  of  thdr 
own  country  will  be  abandoned. 

Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  lipp- 
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xnann  urges  that  the  sage  counsel  given 
us  last  year  in  conunlttee  by  General 
Oavln  should  now  become  the  fixed  policy 
of  the  United  States — which,  of  course, 
it  is  not. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  former 
Ambassador  Kennan  took  the  same  posi- 
tion, as  did — although  he  was  not  a 
witness  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations — General  Rldgway. 

TTie  more  I  consider  the  Gavln-Rldg- 
way-Kennan  thesis,  the  more  I  am  per- 
suaded, along  with  Mr.  Llppmann,  that 
there  is  no  better  policy  for  us  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Llppmann  comments  in  his  article : 

This  la  not  a  policy  of  acuttle-and-run. 
It  Is  not  a  policy  of  delayed  surrender.  It  Is 
not  a  policy  of  betrayal  and  dlsbonor,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  anyone  show  that  It  Is  not 
In  the  true  Interests  of  the  United  States. 


to  the  maximum  extent  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  life  in  our  United 
States. 


RESIGNATION  OP  SENATOR  SMATH- 
ERS  AS  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  SPE- 
CIAL    COMMITTEE     ON     AGING — 
TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  WILLIAMS 
'OP  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr,  President,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  have  submitted  my 
resignation  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  in  which 
capacity  I  have  served  for  almost  4  years, 
In  order  that  I  may  accept  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  past  4  years  in  improving  the  later 
years  of  our  fellow  Americans.  To  men- 
tion a  few  changes,  we  have  enacted 
medicare,  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to- 
gether with  amendments  clearly  indicat- 
ing a  congressional  intent  that  war  on 
poverty  programs  should  be  carried  out 
for  the  elderly  poor,  and  various  housing 
amendments  to  assist  in  construction  of 
new  and  better  housing  facilities  for  the 
elderly  and  in  rehabilitating  and  repair- 
ing their  existing  housing.  Cash  bene- 
fit increases  have  been  provided  for 
recipients  of  social  security,  railroad 
retirement,  old-age  assistance,  civil  serv- 
ice retirement,  and  for  military  retirees. 

Still,  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
we  can  be  satisfied  with  what  the  Nation 
has  done  for  its  senior  citizens. 

My  making  this  change  does  not  indi- 
cate any  decrease  in  my  Interest  in  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  of  our  older  com- 
patriots, many  of  whom  make  their 
hc»nes  in  the  State  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  here.  I  shall  remain  an  in- 
terested, active  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Aging,  lending  my  full  support  and 
assistance  to  its  energetic,  enUiusiastic 
new  chairman,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams].  I  expect 
great  things  for  him  as  he  undertakes 
this  opportunity  for  service.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Aging  since  it 
was  established,  he  has  worked  consden- 
tiously  for  America's  elderly,  and  has 
time  and  again  demonstrated  his  burning 
d^re  to  brighten  the  later  years  of  his 
fellow  Americans. 

I  congratulate  him  on  this  fascinating 
assignment  which  the  Senate  has  given 
him.  and  offer  him  my  full  support  and 
assistance  in  his  efforts  to  make  it  count 


BRICKS  PROM  COAL  PLY  ASH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  a  research  pilot  plant  is  under 
development  at  West  Virginia  University 
to  produce  construction  materials  from 
coal  fly  ash.  The  laboratory  research  on 
this  project  is  being  performed  while  the 
pUot  plant  is  under  construction  at 
the  Morgan  town  Ordnance  Works,  with 
the  work  being  conducted  as  a  coopera- 
tive research  venture  between  the  JJS. 
Department  of  Interior's  Office  of  Coal 
Research  and  West  Virginia  University 
at  Morgan  town. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  wliich  votes  funds 
for  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  I  was 
instnunental  in  having  the  fiscal  year 
1966  appropriation  bill  amended  to  in- 
clude $25,000  for  the  pilot  plant  project. 

A  report  on  the  work  being  performed, 
to  convert  coal  fly  ash  into  bricks  for  the 
construction  industry,  was  published  in 
the  January  2  issue  of  the  Electrical 
World. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  helpful  for 
the  American  public  to  learn  of  some  of 
the  newer  developments  in  the  usage 
of  coal,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  magazine  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obdection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fltash  Brick  Could  Cot  Fmx  Costs  2  Cents 
FEB  Million  B.t.it. — Drt-Pressed  Process 
Converts  Plt  and  Bottom  Ash  Into  Face 
Brick  Having  Equal  or  Better  Properties 
Than  Clay;  3,000-BltiCK-PEB-HOTni  Pilot 
Plant  To  Be  Built 

A  process  has  been  developed  to  produce  a 
quaUty  dry-pressed  flynsh-based  face  briclc 
without  restrictions  on  physical  or  chemical 
composition.  This  ^vas  promise  of  an  eco- 
nomical solution  to  disposal  of  the  vast 
quantities  of  flyash  and  bottom  ash  from 
coal-flred  generating  plants  and  a  reduction 
In  fuel  costs  by  1  to  2^/million  Btu  for 
utUltles. 

Studies  indicate  thqt  the  total  costs  of 
producing  these  face  bricks  are  substantially 
below  those  of  clay  brick.  In  addition,  the 
bulk  density  of  flyash  material  is  consider- 
ably less  than  day  bilck,  resulting  In  sig- 
nificant savings  In  tra&sportatlon  and  erec- 
tion costs. 

The  next  step  of  this  research  project  Is 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  pilot 
plant,  for  which  the  Coal  Research  Bureau 
at  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown, 
West  Va.,  Is  under  contract  with  the  US  De- 
partment of  Interior*!  OflBce  of  Coal  Re- 
search. The  pilot  plant  will  produce  flyash- 
based  structural  materials  and  permit  Uni- 
versity research  personnel  to  evaluate  the 
commercial  feasibility  of  the  process. 

This  pilot  plant  will  contain  full  size  com- 
mercial equipment  capable  of  producing 
about  3,000  briclu  per  hour.  Initially,  It  will 
be  operated  at  a  nominal  rate  to  obtain  nec- 
essary data.  Estimated  capital  coets  for 
plants  for  3,000  and  #,000  bricks  per  hour 
are  $1  and  92.2  million,  respectively,  of  which 
more  than  half  Is  Invested  In  a  tunnel  kiln. 

The  basic  scheme  of  the  process  involves 
mixing  flyash  and  slag  in  predetermined 
amounts  with  additions  of  sodium  silicate 
solution  as  a  binding  agent.  Moisture  con- 
tent of  the  mix  is  adjusted  to  about  0%, 
which  makes  the  blended  raw  materials  read- 


ily amenable  to  dry-pressing.  A  short  dr*. 
Ing  period  allows  much  of  the  process  watv 
to  escape.  The  dried  product  can  then  iw 
fired  much  like  clay  or  shale  materials. 

Because  flyash  is  very  fine,  It  was  imprac- 
ticable to  consider  a  100% -flyash  product. 
During  research  on  the  process,  it  was  found 
that  an  optimum  face  brick  should  contain 
about  75%  flyash,  22%  coarser  aggregate,  and 
about  3%  sodium  silicate  on  a  dry  basis. 

Since  many  flyash  producing  power  plants 
also  have  a  coarser  bottom  ash  or  slag,  it  «u 
economically  and  technically  beneficial  to 
use  this  material  as  an  aggregate  in  the  brick 
mix.  Previously,  sand  had  been  used  aa  the 
coarse  material;  however,  the  use  of  slag 
yielded  a  superior  product  because  the  fly. 
ash  bonded  more  readUy  to  the  slag  than  the 
sand.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  tbat 
the  softening  temperatures  of  flyash  and  slag 
are  more  nearly  alike.  These  finished  prod- 
ucts contain  97%  power  plant  ash;  but  the 
optimum  mix  is  best  determined  experimen- 
tally, due  to  the  widely  varying  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  each  ash. 

The  economics  of  this  process  appear  to  be 
very  favorable.  Assuming  $1.00  per  ton  for 
flyash,  $1.00  per  ton  for  slag,  and  $2.30  per 
cwt  for  sodium  silicate,  the  raw  material 
coets  per  thovisand  brick  are  about  $1.36, 
$0.43,  and  $6.11,  respectively,  or  a  total  of 
about  $7.90.  The  sale  price  of  flyash  and  slag 
have  been  established  from  a  survey  of  utili- 
ties. 

Current  research  is  aimed  at  investigating 
the  use  of  other  grades  of  silicate  which 
would  ultimately  cut  raw  material  costs  by 
as  much  as  40%.  It  is  believed  that  binder 
costs  will  be  more  than  offset  by  labor  sav- 
ings In  raw  material  beneflciatlon  and  prep- 
aration. 

The  economics  of  the  process  will  depend 
on  a  ready  and  adequate  source  of  flyash. 
It  would  be  most  practical  and  economic  for 
the  fiyash  structural  products  plant  to  be  at 
the  power  station  or  very  close  by. 

Testing  of  the  finished  product  Is  in  ac- 
cordance with  ASTM  specifications  for  face 
brick,  see  table,  left.  Research,  therefore, 
has  been  directed  towards  finding  the  most 
economical  combination  of  various  raw  ma- 
terials. The  resulting  properties  of  flyash- 
based  brick  depend  on  the  composition  of 
the  flyash  and  bottom  ash  and  the  percent- 
age of  binder.  The  amount  of  binder  used 
has  decreased  continually,  and  the  strength 
of  the  final  product  has  Increased  as  better 
mixing  techniques  were  found. 

The  final  products  is  affected  by  such  other 
variables  as  forming  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture and  time  of  firing.  Firing  temperature 
generally  ranges  from  about  1,9S0F  to 
2,050F,  except  for  high  calcium  lignite  ashes, 
which  must  be  fired  to  approximately  2,150F. 
Firing  time  varies  between  12  and  24  botirs, 
mainly  depending  on  the  amount  of  carbon 
contained  in  the  fiyash.  This  is  well  within 
the  time  and  temperature  ranges  used  by 
structural  clay  product  manufacturers. 

Depending  on  the  type  of  ash  used,  the 
color  of  the  flyash  product  will  range  from  a 
white  to  a  very  deep  red  purple.  In  most 
cases,  each  Individual  flyash  has  a  fairly  con- 
sistent fired  color;  however,  the  color  of  the 
final  product  can  be  altered  by  varying  the 
final  firing  temperature.  It  is  also  possible 
to  obtain  various  color  effects  by  blending 
different  ashes.  Flashing,  In  which  excess 
gas  is  put  into  the  kiln  near  the  end  of  the 
firing  cycle,  Imparts  a  mottled  color  effect. 
Tests  have  shown  that  glazing  of  fiyash 
products  produces  suitable  color  effects,  but 
further  work  is  necessary  to  determine  which 
glazes  are  most  suitable  for  this  type  of  body. 
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It  is  all  because  of  a  lovely  lady  in  Tem- 
ple City,  Calif.,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  Gov. 
John  A.  Bums,  of  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  Loye  L.  Guthrie  sought  to  capture 
the  essence  of  the  charm  of  the  islands 
and  she  finally  concluded  that  "Hawaii 
is  a  State  of  love."  There  can  be  no 
finer  compliment, 

I  should  serve  fair  warning  on  my  col- 
leagues from  California  that  Mrs.  Guth- 
rie has  given  up  fighting  the  "call  of  the 
Islands"  and  plans  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent residence  in  our  State.  Her  daugh- 
ter, raised  in  southern  California,  pre- 
ceded her  by  6  months. 

The  exchange  of  letters  was  published 
in  the  January  14,  1967,  edition  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletm.  With  the 
thought  that  Mrs.  Guthrie's  perceptive 
observations  and  Governor  Burns'  re- 
sponse may  inspire  my  colleagues  to  en- 
joy our  "State  of  love"  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  communications  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Jan.  14, 
19871 
HAWAn  Is  A  State  or  Lovz 


HAWAII  IS  A  STATE  OF  LOVE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
shining  faces  of  my  constituents  are 
beaming  a  bit  more  brightly  these  days, 


The  Star-Bulletin  has  received  from  the 
Governor's  office  the  following  exchange  of 
letters: 

Dear  Governor  Burns:  Why  Is  It  that  a 
traveler  from  the  UJ3.  wlU  visit  a  foreign 
country,  wrapped  in  such  a  solid  blanket  of 
pride  in  his  own  home  town,  state,  etc.  that 
his  eyes  eu«  blind  to  the  merits  of  anything 
1«  that  country?  Yet,  long  before  Hawaii  be- 
came a  state,  that  same  traveler  would  try 
his  level  beet,  shortly  after  arriving  In  Ha- 
waii, to  be  as  "Hawaiian"  In  every  way  as  was 
possible,  and  be  stlU  does. 

Where  in  Paris,  he  will  sit  back  and  criti- 
cize its  famous  food,  in  Hawaii,  dressed  In  an 
Aloha  shirt,  he  will  choke  down  the  pel  If  It 
kills  him.  In  London,  he  complains  over  the 
merest  light  rain,  but  in  Hawaii  will  sit  hap- 
pily bare-footed  in  a  cloudburst.  In  Rome, 
nothing  he  sees  can  compEire  with  "back 
home."  Even  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  often  falls 
to  measure  up.  But  in  Hawaii,  he  exclaims 
happily  over  every  stick  and  stone.  Once 
again  In  his  home,  the  Florentine  vase  he 
brought  back  last  year  from  Italy,  at  groat 
expense,  sits  imheeded  on  the  mantle  while 
he  fondles  lovingly  a  little  brown  coconut 
shell  he  swiped  from  his  last  luau. 

To  this  puzzle  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
thought.  Especially  since  the  recent  visit 
hero  of  my  daughter.  She  moved  to  Hawaii 
only  6  months  ago;  a  normal,  pretty  22-year- 
old  girl,  raised  In  Southern  California.  She 
returned  to  us  a  radiant  beauty,  full  of  music, 
joy  and  health;  spouting  pidgin  and  sing- 
song phrases  like  a  kamaaina  I 

She  blessed  her  home  of  20-odd  years  with 
a  happy  aloha  smile  and  fled  back  to  "her" 
Islands  without  a  backward  glance. 

What  happens  to  people  there,  that  hap- 
pens nowhere  else  on  Elarth?  Well,  many 
people  will  give  many  answers  but  my  own 
answer  is  summed  up  in  one  word:  love. 
Love,  manifested  In  a  thousands  ways  through 
all  the  senses — and  each  person  to  visit  there 
responds  and  warms  to  It  instinctively.  I 
think  that  when  the  missionaries  brought 
Christ's  Word  to  the  Islands,  His  love  was 
already  there  and  nothing  through  the  years 
has  dimmed  It.  FrcHn  now  on,  whenever  I  am 
asked  to  tell  about  HawaU,  this  will  be  my 
answer — that  Hawaii  Is  a  State  of  love  which 
has  to  be  experienced  and  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. 

We  have  given  up  fighting  the  "call"  of  the 
Islands  and  will  be  making  them  our  per- 


manent home  shortly.  We  are  most  happy 
and  proud  that  you  wlU  be  our  Governor. 
Much  aloha  to  you  as  you  start  your  new 

term. 

Mrs.  LoTE  L.  Guthrie. 

Temple  Citt,  Calit. 

The  Governor's  reply: 

Dear  Mrs.  Guthrie:  Your  most  charming 
and  perceptive  letter  of  January  3,  1967, 
shows  our  people  and  our  State  in  a  com- 
parative Ught  that  is  original  to  me.  While 
your  viewpoint  la  especially  kind  to  \is,  my 
own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  there  Is 
much  truth  In  your  suggestion  that  visitors 
to  Hawaii  are  far  less  critical  of  the  material 
surroundings  they  find  than  In  other  far-off 
places  they  visit.  I  beUeve  your  conclusion 
is  sound — that  our  visitors  are  quickly  con- 
scious of  the  attitude  of  our  people  and  wish 
to  reciprocate,  or  perhaps  to  participate. 

You  very  aptly  use  the  word  love  to  deter- 
mine the  source  of  what  we  call  Aloha,  and 
I  would  agree  that  the  love  for  his  feUow 
man  Is  the  most  Important  part  of  the  won- 
derful Polynesian  heritage  we  enjoy.  I 
would  further  agree  that  something  of  the 
Divine  Inspiration  was  In  the  Hawaiian  peo- 
ple before  the  missionaries  came. 

Your  own  attitude  and  the  experience  of 
your  daughter  wm  certainly  equip  you  to 
enjoy  life  In  Hawaii  to  the  fullest,  and  we 
welcome  you  and  extend  our  own  Aloha.  I 
hope  you  will  not  mmd  If  I  give  copies  of 
your  letter  to  our  newspapers,  for  It  seems 
to  me  the  feeling  for  HawaU  and  the  human 
warmth  of  yoTir  expression  should  be  shared 
with  our  people. 

Warm    personal    regards.    May    the    Al- 
mighty be  with  you  and  yours  always. 
John  A.  Burns, 
Governor  of  Hawaii. 


REDUCTION  OF  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY 
FUNDS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
citizens  of  Georgia  are  greatly  disturbed 
over  the  reduction  of  Federal  highway 
construction  funds  authorized  for  ex- 
penditure during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
next  Jime  30. 

I  share  that  concern.  These  funds 
should  be  restored  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

In  Georgia,  the  President's  cutback  on 
highway  spending  is  expected  to  fore- 
stall some  $84.2  million  in  badly  needed 
road  construction  throughout  the  State 
this  year.  This  amount  includes  some 
$49.8  million  in  Federal  funds  and  $34.4 
million  in  matching  State  funds.  This 
cut  is  more  than  half  of  all  the  money 
that  was  authorized  for  Georgia  during 
this  fiscal  year. 

These  funds  are  needed.  The  highway 
construction  anticipated  and  already 
planned  Is  vital  to  the  continued  growth 
and  progress  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Withholding  these  funds  poses  a  severe 
threat  to  the  operations  and  planning  of 
the  Georgia  Highway  Etepartment. 

The  highway  cutbaclc  resulted  from  an 
Executive  order  last  November,  which 
was  said  to  be  in  the  Interests  of  the 
Nation's  economy.  I  can  well  under- 
stand the  concern  over  the  rising  cost 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  present  in- 
flationary trend.  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent's move  to  economize. 

However,  I  submit  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  Federal  aid  highway  program 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  our  States  or 
Nation.    In  this  modem  age,  when  mo- 


biUty  and  transportation  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  economic  advance- 
ment, it  Is  my  feeling  that  highway  con- 
struction is  a  high  priority  Item,  and  to 
cut  funds  in  this  area  is  false  economy. 

Many  other  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams could  stand  reducing  without  crip- 
pling our  highway  programs.  To  my 
mind,  some  of  our  spending  overseas  in 
vast  and  often  wasteful  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams would  be  an  excellent  place  to 
strive  for  economy  and  efficiency.  Some 
of  our  troop  commitments  in  Western 
Europe  could  be  reduced,  and  the  free 
and  prosperous  nations  of  EXirope  could 
begin  picking  up  the  tab  themselves  for 
their  own  defense.  Certainly  some  as- 
pects of  the  U.S.  space  exploration  pro- 
grams could  be  postponed  to  some  degree. 
These  are  to  name  but  a  few  of  the  areas 
in  which  I  believe  we  can  achieve  econ- 
omy in  our  Government. 

I  deem  highway  construction  to  be  a 
critical  function  of  our  Government,  and 
I  hope  that  the  President  will  reconsider 
and  restore  the  highway  wmstruction 
funds  that  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

PRESIDENTIAL      ACTION      ASSISTS 
MARYLAND  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, January  13,  President  Johnson  re- 
scinded high  tariff  rates  which  had  been 
imposed  since  1954  on  watch  Imports. 
I  believe  that  this  action  will  materially 
assist  the  Maryland  tobcujco  industry. 
Switzerland,  which  is  the  largest  sup- 
plier of  watches  to  the  United  States,  la 
the  largest  importer  in  the  world  of 
Hilaryland  tobacco.   During  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  exports  of  Maryland  tobacco 
to  Switzerland,  through  the  Baltimore 
Customs   District,    have    amoimted    to 
more  than  $5  million  annually.     Last 
June,  the  other  members  of  the  Mary- 
land congressional  delegation  and  I  urged 
the  President  to  remove  the  high  watch 
tariff  in  order  to  Insure  that  the  export 
market  for  Maryland  tobacco  would  not 
be  reduced. 

Although  the  high  duty  on  watches 
may  have  assisted  one  domestic  industry, 
that  duty  threatened  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  other  US.  industries,  including 
the  Maryland  tobacco  industry,  which  do 
significant  business  with  Switzerland. 
Foreign  trade  is  a  two-way  street,  and 
when  we  impede  Imports  from  other 
countries  into  the  United  States,  we  must 
expect  those  coimtries  to  retaliate  by 
restricting  our  exports  to  them. 

The  President's  action  recognizes  the 
interdependence  of  the  economic  inter- 
ests of  Switzerland  and  the  State  of 
Maryland.  I  am  pleased  that  he  has 
taken  this  courageous  and  statesman- 
like action. 

On  Saturday,  January  14,  editorials 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  commenting  on  the 
broad  implications  of  the  President's 
action  in  reducing  the  tariffs  on  both 
watches  and  sheet  glass.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorials  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 
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[From  the  New  York  TUnes.  Jan.  14.  1967] 
M«.  JoBMSolCs  TABirr  Cotjuaox 
President  Johnson's  decision  to  roll  back 
watch  and  sheet-glass  tarlfls — despite  pow- 
erful opposition  mobilized  by  those  Indus- 
tries In  a  Congress  be  no  longer  dominates — 
was  an  act  of  political  courage  with  broader 
world  implications  than  trade  in  those  prod- 
ucts would  suggest.  It  affects  the  atmoe- 
pheie  of  the  entire  Kennedy  Roimd  of  trade 
negotiations  now  nearing  completion  in 
Geneva. 

The  Kennedy  Round  centers  on  an  Amer- 
ican offer  of  deep  tariff  cuts  to  persuade  the 
Common  Market  to  lower  trade  barriers  to- 
ward other  European  countries  and  the  out- 
side world  as  a  whole.  Economically,  success 
Is  vital  to  the  export  trade  of  Britain  and 
many  other  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  PoUtically,  the  uplty  of  the  Atlantic 
Cknnmunlty  is  involved. 

The  decision  on  watches,  a  major  Swiss 
export,  eliminates  the  danger  that  Berne  will 
withdraw  many  of  Its  Kennedy  Bound  offers, 
a  move  that  could  trigger  similar  action  by 
the  Common  Market.  The  partial  rollback 
in  glass  tariffs  Is  symbolically  Important  be- 
cause the  tariffs  were  raised  in  1962,  only 
a  few  months  after  a  previous  reduction. 
This  circumstance  outraged  Belgium,  and  the 
Conunon  Market  as  a  whole  Joined  in  retali- 
atory tariff  Increases  against  several  Ameri- 
can export  products. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
original  American  tariff  Increases  for  watches 
and  glass  took  place  under  an  "escape 
clause"  which  long  had  been  a  psychological 
impediment  to  trade  liberalization.  Euro- 
peans had  come  to  suspect  that  the  United 
States  woiild  rescind  tariff  cuts  whenever 
foreign  industries  really  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating the  American  market. 

Business  requests  for  escape  clause  pro- 
tection were,  in  fact,  rarely  granted  by 
Washington.  But  the  frequency  of  such  re- 
quests and  the  lengthy  procedures  involved 
often  created  enough  uncertainty  to  dis- 
courage European  companies  from  the  huge 
Investment  in  product  adaptation  and  mer- 
chandising needed  to  crack  the  American 
market. 

To  persuade  E\irope  to  enter  the  Kennedy 
Round,  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act  turned 
toward  a  new  concept,  "adjustment  assist- 
ance" to  American  business  and  labor  af- 
fected by  foreign  competition.  The  escape 
clause  itself  was  made  more  difficult  to  use 
and  a  Presidential  review  was  instituted  that 
promised  to  roll  back  tariffs  previously  raised 
under  escape  clause  procedures. 

With  his  action  on  watches  and  glass, 
President  Johnson  now  has  kept  that  prom- 
ise in  all  five  of  the  cases  on  which  he  has 
had  to  rule  and  given  Europe  new  reason  for 
confidence  that  the  tariff  cuts  made  in  the 
Kennedy  Round  will  not  be  easily  reversed. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  14,  1967] 
Alt  Act  or  Coukagx 

President  Johnson  has  said  so  little  about 
the  need  for  lowering  tariff  barriers  to  in- 
ternational trade  that  some  observers  er- 
roneoxisly  concluded  that  he  had  little 
sympathy  for  that  cause.  They  were  wrong. 
The  President's  decision  to  terminate  the 
high,  escape-clause  rates  of  duty  on  watch 
movements  and  glass  Is  an  act  of  courage, 
one  that  was  vehemently  opposed  by  protec- 
tionist spokesmen  from  industry,  labor  and 
the  Congress.  By  acting  with  firm  convic- 
tion, the  President  made  some  political 
enemies.  But  he  has  Increased  the  likelihood 
of  success  in  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff- 
cutting  negotiations  and  advanced  the  cause 
of  freer  International  trade. 

The  high  tariff  on  watch  movements  dates 
back  to  1954  when  President  Eisenhower  de- 
clared it  necessary  to  protect  the  domestic 
Industry  from  serious  injury  as  a  result  of 
Increased  Imports  that  were  attributed  to 
concessions    granted    under    the    reciprocal 


trade  legislation.  In  the  ensuing  years  the 
domestic  Industry  Insisted  that  protection 
was  also  essential  on  groimds  of  national 
defense.  The  late  President  Kennedy  raised 
the  tariff  rate  on  glass  In  a  misguided  effort 
to  assist  the  depressed  economy  of  West 
Virginia.  There  was  instant  retaliation  by 
Eiiropean  countries. 

Of  the  two  decisions,  the  action  on  watch 
movements  Is  the  most  Imptortant,  both  in 
terms  of  the  volume  of  trade  and  the  polit- 
ical Impact.  The  Swiss  government  felt  so 
strongly  about  the  watch-tariff  Issue  that 
they  were  threatening  to  withdraw  their 
Kennedy  Bound  trade  offers.  Had  that  hap- 
pened most  of  the  Common  Market  coiin- 
trles,  under  the  most-favored-natlon  prin- 
ciple of  nondiscrimination,  would  have  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  many  of  their  offers, 
and  the  chainlike  reaction  could  have 
wrecked  the  negotiations. 

Paradoxically  the  pilnclpal  opposition  to 
reducing  the  watch  tariff  comes  from  the 
domestic  companies  that  are  also  major  pro- 
ducers m  Switzerland  and  Japan.  By  playing 
the  protectionist  game,  they  "vere  apparently 
inflicting  more  injury  upon  their  competi- 
tors, the  Independent  Importers,  than  they 
suffered  as  Importers  of  their  own,  foreign- 
made  products. 

In  making  his  decision  to  terminate  the 
escape-clause  duty,  the  President  was  assured 
by  the  Defense  Department  that  the  na- 
tional security  will  not  be  impaired.  The 
demand  for  missiles  and  other  timed  weap- 
ons has  widely  diffused  the  skills  needed  to 
produce  horologlcal  mechanisms.  There 
need  be  little  concern  about  the  financial 
position  of  the  domestic  watchmakers. 
Their  order  books  are  ftiU. 

The  voice  of  the  White  House  has  often 
been  raised  in  behalf  of  freer  trade,  but 
President  Johnson  provided  the  indispensable 
element,  not  the  profile,  not  the  rhetoric, 
but  a  willingness  to  stand  on  principle  when 
the  political  disadvantages  hopelessly  out- 
weigh any  prospects  for  gain.  That  is  the 
essence  of  political  courage. 


WHY  DOES  FAA  HIDE  ECONOMIC 
FEASIBILITY  REPORT  ON  THE 
SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  calls  on 
the  FAA  to  make  public  the  results  of  its 
$650,000  study  in  to  the  costs  and  poten- 
tial mai^et  for  the  supersonic  transport. 

As  the  Journal  sayE : 

Though  the  results  have  been  in  for  some 
time,  the  agency  is  still  sitting  on  them;  the 
conclusion  is  Inescapable  that  the  reports 
were  less  than  favorable  to  the  plane. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress  has  al- 
ready provided  for  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  spending  for  this  plane.  We 
are  going  to  be  asloed  to  spend  billions 
more  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Certainly,  the  FAA  should  tell  the 
Congress  and  the  taxpaying  public  about 
the  risks  the  taxpayer  is  taking  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ap- 
propriately titled  "Flying  Blind"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:' 

Fltino  Blind 

If  a  corporation  managed  a  spending  proj- 
ect the  way  the  Oovernment  Is  handUng  the 
supersonic  transport.  It  soon  would  be  in  hot 
water  with  its  stockholders,  and  Washington 
deserves  no  better  from  the  public. 

There  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  and  others  touting  the  SST 
as   an   important  step   into   the  future;    it 


probably  will  be.  Whatever  some  squeamU) 
citizens  may  now  think  of  it,  men  some  day 
will  whoosh  tlu-o\]gh  the  air  at  speeds  that 
may  make  1,800  miles  an  hour  seem  lika 
standing  still. 

It's  possible,  too,  that  no  such  step  can  be 
taken  without  some  Federal  help,  and  that 
the  boost  would  be  only  temporary.  In  any 
case,  the  aircraft  makers  and  airlines  can 
point  out  that  the  U.S.  airline  industry, 
wlilch  didn't  get  off  the  ground  without  lot» 
of  Government  aid,  now  is  thriving  largtiy 
on  its  own. 

None  of  this,  however.  Justifies  the  SST 
managers'  unseemly  haste.  After  an  outlay 
of  more  than  $500  million  since  1962,  the 
Government  has  now  decided  which  airframe 
and  engine  designs  are  "best"  and  the  proj- 
ect's backers  are  eager  to  gamble  a  few  blUlon 
more  on  that  decision. 

Unfortunately,  not  many  people  appear  to 
know  Just  how  bright  the  SST's  future  really 
is.  In  a  presumed  effort  to  find  out,  the  FAA 
in  the  past  year  has  invested  more  than 
(650.000  on  studies  of  the  SST's  costs  and  Its 
potential  market.  Though  the  results  have 
been  in  for  some  time,  the  agency  is  stUl 
sitting  on  them;  the  conclusion  is  Inescap- 
able that  the  reports  were  less  than  favorable 
to  the   plane. 

That  Isn't  exactly  the  sort  of  candor  the 
public  is  entitled  to  from  officials  planning 
a  new  product  with  public  fvmds.  The  FAA 
ought  to  end  the  secrecy  stunt  right  away, 
no  matter  how  critical  the  studies. 

More  criticism  came  in  Washington  the 
other  day,  this  time  from  Knut  Hammar- 
skjold,  director-general  of  the  International 
Air  Transport  Association.  He  declared  that 
Boeing  Co.'s  winning  SST  design  did  not 
meet  lATA's  economic  criteria;  put  more 
bluntly,  the  plane  would  not  make  money. 
Since  lATA's  members  include  most  of  the 
world's  major  airlines,  all  of  them  either  In- 
terested in  making  money  or  losing  as  little 
as  possible,  Mr.  Hanunerskjold's  words  plain- 
ly deserve  attention. 

Equally  important,  the  lATA  official  ap- 
pears to  have  shot  a  large  hole  in  the  SST^ 
supporters'  main  argument  for  haste.  It  U 
that  the  British  and  French  are  already  well 
ahead  of  the  UJS.  in  development  of  a  super- 
sonic transport,  the  Concorde. 

If  this  country  doesn't  get  cracking,  the 
reasoning  runs,  airlines  everywhere  will 
equip  with  Concordes,  with  heavy  damage 
to  America's  prestige  and  its  balance  jof  pay- 
ments, not  to  mention  the  profits  of  V3. 
aircraft  manufacturers.  Yet  Mr.  Hammar- 
skjold  indicates  that  the  Concorde  like 
Boeing's  plane,  will  have  to  be  "further  re- 
fined" before  many  arlines  are  going  to  find 
It  sensible  to  buy  it. 

In  circumstances  such  as  these,  any  cor- 
porate official  who  valued  his  Job  would  find 
caution  in  order.  Calm  consideration  would 
appear  even  more  mandatory  for  the  Govern- 
ment, saddled  as  it  is  with  a  war  and  a 
budget  whose  income  side  long  since  has  lost 
all  touch  with  outgo. 

Progress  In  this  field  is  Inevitable,  if  prog- 
ress is  what  it  is.  But  in  the  world  of  Gov- 
ernment as  in  the  world  of  business,  a  late- 
blooming  success  Is  far  better  than  a  dismal 
early  failure. 
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SENATOR  MARK  O.  HATFIELD,  OP 

OREGON 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  travel- 
ing across  this  great  Nation  and  cam- 
paigning on  behalf  of  Republican  candi- 
dates. In  my  long  association  with  the 
party,  I  have  never  seen  better  candi- 
dates than  the  candidates  our  party  ad- 
vanced in  1966.  I  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised by  the  tremendous  victory  that 
the  Republicans  enjoyed  in  the  Novem- 
ber elections,  because  in  my  conversa- 


tions with  citizens  throughout  Uie  ooim- 
trv  not  only  could  I  sense  much  exclte- 
Sfikt  and  enthusiasm  for  RepubUcan 
candidates  and  programs;  I  could  also 
sense  great  disenchantment  among  the 
electorate. 

The  elections  saw  the  Republicans 
capturing  eight  new  governorships.  47 
new  House  seats,  and  three  new  Senate 
seats  Not  only,  Mr.  President,  were  the 
Republican  candidates  attractive  and  ar- 
ticulate: they  were  eminently  quaUfled 
to  represent  the  best  interests  of  thehr 
States  and  the  Nation. 

Typical  of  the  talent  and  experience 
of  the  Republican  candidates  was  that  of 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  of  Oregon.  Bom 
on  July  12.  1922.  the  son  of  a  railroad 
construction  blacksmith,  Senator  Hat- 
roLV  was  elected  at  age  28  to  the  Oregon 
state  Legislature  and  served  4  years  In 
that  body.    Subsequently,  he  was  elected 
to  serve  2  years  as  secretary  of  state.    In 
1958,  he  defeated  the  incumbent  Demo- 
cratic Governor  by  approximately  64.000 
votes;  and  in  1962,  the  electorate  of  Ore- 
gon in  reelecting  him  gave  liim  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidence,  and  he  de- 
feated his  opponent  by  more  than  80,000 
votes.    In  1960.  he  was  called  upon  by 
the  Republican  National  Convention  to 
deliver  the  nominating  speech  for  Mr. 
Nixon,  and  he  keynoted  the  1964  Na- 
tional Convention. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  then  Governor 
Hatfield  announced  his  decision  to  seek 
election  to  the  UJS.  Senate,  I  immediately 
sent  him  a  congratulatory  wire  and  of- 
fered to  do  anything  that  I  could  to  assist 
him.  Indicative  of  the  kind  of  Senator 
that  Mark  Hatfield  will  be  Is  the  fact 
that  in  his  response  to  my  wire,  he  re- 
quested a  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Manual 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  This  was  in  Janu- 
ary of  1966,  tmd  Governor  Hatfield  was 
already  imdertaklng  to  master  the  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  Senate. 

On  January  9.  he  delivered  a  farewell 
address  to  the  Oregon  Legislature,  and 
I  am  certain  that  all  who  have  a  chance 
to  read  his  statement  will  be  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  record  of  his  adminis- 
tration. We  in  the  Senate  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  a  man  with  his  ex- 
perience and  abilities,  and  I,  for  one.  am 
expecting  great  things  from  Senator 
Hatfield. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Hatfield's  farewell 
address  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  farewell 
address  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


State  of  OaxooN,  Farewell  Address  and  Leo- 

mUTIVX    MxaSAGB   TO    THE    54th    Bunkial 
LKGIBLATCnUS 

(By  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Governor, 
January  9, 1967) 

FAREWELL   ADDRESS 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mernbers  of  the 
Fifty-fourth  LegUlative  Aasemhly:  Tbls  is 
the  ninth  regular  session  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  In  which  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  participate  during  the  jwoceedings  of  open- 
ing day.  I  congratulate  you  who  have  taken 
your  oath  of  office  for  the  first  time  and  wel- 
come you  who  are  retiurnlng  for  renewed  pub- 
lic service. 

This  is  a  day  In  which  the  spotlight  right- 
fully belongs  upon  the  man  who  has  been 
chosen  to  succeed — a  man  who  is  no  stranger 
to  either  the   executive   or   the   legislative 


branches  of  the  state  governmerit  nor,  I 
might  add,  to  the  homes  of  our  citizens. 

As  I  take  leave  of  the  govemorsliip,  I  have 
placed  in  your  hands  a  record  of  service  and 
several  recommendations,  in  addition  to 
those  of  a  budgetary  nature  which  were  given 
you  on  December  1.  Now,  before  relinquish- 
ing executive  leadership,  and  in  accord  with 
the  tradition  of  the  day,  I  would  refer  briefly 
to  some  landmarks  of  our  Journey  together 
over  these  past  eight  years. 

We  have  seen  Oregon's  population  advance 
from  less  than  a  million  and  three-quarters 
to  the  two-million  mark. 

We  liave  witnessed  a  near-doubUng  of  en- 
rollment in  our  state  colleges  and  universi- 
ties- the  development  of  a  community  col- 
lege system  numbering  11  institutions  and 
18.000  students;  and  the  estabUshment  of 
a  Graduate  Research  Center. 

We  have  led  the  nation  in  percentage  of 
interstate  freeways  completed;  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  parks  and  waysides;  In  the 
development  of  state-wide  outdoor  recrea- 
tion programs;  and  in  beautlflcaOon  of  our 

highways.  

We  have  initiated  a  comprehensive,  long- 
range  water  study;  strengthened  our  means 
of  combating  air  and  water  pollution;  in- 
tensified oceanographlc  research;  and  given 
impetus  to  oil  and  mineral  exploration. 

We  have  pioneered  welfare  reform  through 
Unproved  management,  and  in  programs  em- 
phasizing self-reUance;  at  the  same  time 
tightening  controls  against  abuse. 

Oregon's  greatness  has  been  portrayed 
not  only  across  our  state  and  nation,  but  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Resultant  Job  develop- 
ment has  increased  individual  per  capita 
income  more  than  26  per  cent.  Payroll  ex- 
pansion has  totaled  180.000.  Plant  facul- 
ties have  Increased  by  700. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  acknowl- 
edge vrtth  deepest  appreciation  the  pubUc 
service  which  has  been  rendered  by  a  record 
number  of  appointees  who  have  responded 
to  the  cftU  for  duty  with  boards,  commis- 
sions, task  forces,  the  Judiciary,  elective 
pubUc  office  and  the  many  other  functions 

of  stote  government.  

Our  progress  has  been  considerable  by  any 
standard  of  comparison,  but  there  is  yet  work 
to  be  done.    I  have  repeatedly  asked  for  re- 
moval of  tax  inequities,  and  for  a  modern 
constitution.       These      challenges     cannot 
longer  be  avoided.    Tou  should  continue  the 
pattern  of  putting  our  administrative  agen- 
cies in  a  more  manageable  form.    Environ- 
mental Improvement  is  a  never-ending  task, 
as  is  the  strengthening  of  consumer  protec- 
tion and  the  expansion  of  Job  opportunities. 
Oregon  Is  the  greatest  state  in  the  Union 
in  the  fiber  of  its  people  and  in  its  natural 
environs.    This  truth  Is  never  more  apparent 
than  when  one  is  about  to  depart  for  areas 
which    struggle    with    massive    problems    of 
slums  and  deprivation,  climatic  rigors,  racial 
tensions,  transportation  nightmares,  bureau- 
cratic  Immensity,   and   International   com- 
plexities. ,  ^. 

I  go  from  you  with  deep  appreciation  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  past  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  further  service  at  the  other  end 
of  the  continent  as  a  member  of  your  Con- 
gressional Delegation. 

In  transferring  the  mantle  of  trust,  I  ask 
that  we  be  given  wisdom  with  which  to  meet 
our  chaUenges,  fortitude  to  confront  the  re- 
sponsibilities we  assume,  and  ImagUiatlon 
to  capitalize  upon  the  assets  of  oui  fair 
Commonwealth  and  the  abUltles  of  Its  peo- 
ple Our  role  as  stewards  In  God's  kingdom 
U  short  lived.  May  It  be  so  performed  that 
those  who  come  after  will  look  upon  this 
land  as  ever  fruitful  and  upon  our  labors  as 
ever  worthy. 


an  unmixed  blessing.   Additional  peoplB  will 
bring   greater    prosperity   to   Oregon.     New 
industry  wlU  move  here.    SmaU  towns  ^  to- 
day wiU  become  cities  and  our  cities  will  be- 
come vast  urban  complexes.     EspeclaUy  is 
this  tnxe  in  the  Willamette  Valley.   This  new 
growth  vrtll  transform  the  face  of  Oregon. 
What  kind  of  Oregon? 
The  question  to  be  asked  U  this:   What 
kind  of  Oregon  do  we  v^ant  or  are  we  going 
to  have  100  years  hence?   We  dare  not  make 
the  mistakes  of  many  of  the  Eastern  sUtea 
and  our  neighbors  on  the  West  Coast.    We 
yet  have  breathing  time  for  we  have  not  had 
the  unprecedented  growth  of  other  sections 
of    the   country.     Unplanned   development 
could  spell  chaos  for  our  land  and  f«  our 

'        What  kind  of  planning? 
Translating   our   plans   and   dreams   into 
realities  will  take  time  and  P">8re88  might 
not  come  as  fast  as  many  of  us  would  wish, 
but  we  must  continue  to  chart  our  course 
for  the  future  of  Oregon.    Planning  programs 
of   our  Division   of  Planning  and   Develop- 
ment have  proven  the  vrtsdOTn  of  flexible  and 
comprehensive  guideUnes  which  may  be  ad- 
justed to  meet  needs  and  attain  desirable 
BoalB.    At  no  time  should  we  permit  either 
myopia  or  partisanship  to  divert  "f  t«>™ 
the  ultimate  objective  of  greater  social  and 
economic  weU-belng  from  our  state  and  each 
of  Its  citizens. 


Lecislativi:  Message— A  Record  or  Service, 
1959-67 — ^Review  and  Recommendations 

the  challenge 
As  we  look  forward  to  a  rapid  population 

growth  we  must  realize  that  it  wUl  not  be 


THE    ECONOMT 

The  past  eight  years  have  been  the  P«rtod 
of  greatest  economic  expansion  in  the  state  s 
history.  There  have  been  over  700  new  in- 
dustrial plants  and  on-site  plant  expan^, 
an  over-all  Investment  of  $700  million.  Em- 
ployment has  increased  by  180,000  and  i»r- 
Miuii  income  has  risen  •2.4  bUUon.  In  1968 
Oregon's  per  capita  personal  income  was  be- 
low the  nVtional  average.  Today  It  Is  above^ 
All  this  has  meant  a  better  way  of  life  for 

'"rhTrecent  slowdown  In  the  timber  indus- 
try underscores  the  fact  we  must  continue 
the  program  of  economic  diversification 
which  has  brought  about  a  broadening  of  our 
means  for  providing  Jobs,  educating  our  chil- 
dren,    and     performing     necessary     pubUc 

services.  .^j,,.*—. 

We  must  continue  to  encourage  industry 
which  is  compatible  with  our  environment 
and  continue  to  stress  the  geographic  dis- 
persal of  industry  throughout  our  state. 

We  must  continue  to  broaden  our  export 
potential— the  markets  of  Europe.  Asia  and 
Latin  America  have  barely  been  touched,  as 
proven  by  our  trade  missions  to  the  Orient 
and  Western  Europe. 

We  must  continue  to  develop  our  recre- 
ational faclUtles  and  to  enhance  our  natural 
and  man-made  beauty.  In  the  last  eight 
years  through  the  development  of  85  new 
state  parks  and  waysides  and  through  tourist 
promotion  we  have  seen  additional  millions 
of  dollars  flow  into  Oregon. 

TRANSPORTATION    AND    PTTBLIC   SATrrT 

The  movement  of  persons  and  property  in 
a  completely  safe,  economical  and  efficient 
manner  la  an  ideal  toward  which  we  must 
continue    to    strive.     We    have    made    tre- 
mendous advances  in  transportation.    In  the 
last  eight  years  Oregon  has  spent  over  •«60.- 
500  000  in  highway  construction.    We  have 
built  over  420  miles  of  freeways  and  4,216 
miles  of  other  roads  and  highways.    Twenty- 
one  safety  rests  areas  have  been  estabUshed. 
Interstate  highways 
We  have  completed  Interstate  5  from  CaU- 
fomia  to  the  Washington  border,  through 
the  use  of  funds  paid  by  the  highway  users 
themselves,   vrtthout   incurring   bonded  in- 
debtedness.   Unlike  many  so-caUed  "federal 
aid"  programs,  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem in  Oregon  is  totaUy  financed  from  user 
fees    thus  assuring  that  those  who  benefit 
the  most  also  pay  the  bills  without  drain 
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upon  the  general  funds  of  either  state  or 
nation. 

We  have  completed  the  Astoria  Bridge,  we 
ahould  work  toward  the  day  when  Highway 
101  wlU  be  a  modern,  high-type  facility  from 
the  Canadian  border  to  Mexico. 

TTTILITUSS 

Advances  In  our  economy,  together  with 
effective  administration  of  the  Public  UtU- 
Ity  Commlasloner's  office  have  benefited  Ore- 
gon rate-payers  through  Improved  service 
and  lower  costs. 

Technological  changes 

We  must  be  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  progress.  Giant  tankers  dwarfing  any 
Ships  that  have  heretofore  sailed  the  oceans 
are  being  constructed.  Jumbo  Jets,  designed 
to  carry  more  people  and  cargo  than  ever 
before,  are  now  under  order.  Within  the 
next  decade  will  come  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. The  railroads,  through  mass  transit 
systems  and  other  means,  are  regaining  the 
significance  they  once  had.  These  changes 
and  many  more  are  coming  and  we  are  pre- 
paring for  them. 

The  Oregon  Port  Authorities  Commission, 
created  pxirsuant  to  my  1965  recommenda- 
tions, has  been  Investigating  means  of  devel- 
oping an  Integrated  system  of  ports,  marine 
terminal  facilities  waterways,  major  air- 
ports. Interstate  bridges,  and  related  trans- 
portation facilities  and  services.  During  Its 
two-biennltun  life,  the  Commission  will  sub- 
mit a  series  of  reports  for  your  consideration. 
The  Commission's  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions win  serve  as  a  basis  for  necessary 
statutory  changes  to  permit  capitalization 
upon  the  progress  so  evident  In  transporta- 
tion. 

Rapid  improvements  in  our  highway  sys- 
tem and  In  the  capability  of  modern  equip- 
ment would  Indicate  that  there  may  be  a 
need  for  modernizing  our  laws  relating  to 
such  transportation.  I  would,  therefore, 
reconunend  that  careful  review  be  given  to 
the  laws  governing  vehicle  length  in  order 
that  they  may  truly  reflect  the  needs  and 
capabilities  of  the  Industry  while  still  meet- 
ing the  safety  demands  of  the  public. 

Trafflc  safety 
Parallel  to  further  progress  In  creation  of 
Improved  facilities  there  must  be  greater 
effort  toward  Insuring  protection  of  those 
who  travel  In  public  and  private  conveyances. 
We  have  In  the  last  eight  years  spent  t9330,- 
000  In  providing  additional  safety  features 
on  Oregon  highways.  We  have  widened 
over  590  bridges  and  over  2,900  miles  of 
road  and  Improved  1.400  hazardous  driving 
locations.  But  the  tragic  slaughter  taking 
.  place  yearly  spurs  a  redoubling  of  our  efforts. 
With  this  In  mind  I  propose  legislation  to  do 
the  following: 

1.  Broaden  application  of  Oregon's  seat 
belt  law  to  Include  drivers  and  passengers 
of  buses,  taxlcabs  and  trucks. 

2.  Authorize  adequate  funds  to  permit 
personal  appearance  for  driver  license  re- 
newals, particularly  In  those  cases  where  past 
records  indicate  re-examlnatlon  Is  warranted. 

3.  Pundlng  additional  trafflc  police  man- 
power at  the  state,  county  and  city  levels. 

4.  Authorize  Increased  trafflc  court  per- 
sonnel to  process  persons  accused  of  a 
hasardoiis  moving  traffic  violation. 

5.  Require  periodic  vehicle  Inspections. 

0.  Grant  authority  for  police  to  halt  and 
Inspect  vehicles  to  determine  adherence  to 
legal  safety  requirements. 

7.  Create  a  maximum  speed  limit  law  In 
addition  to  the  basic  rule. 

8.  Grant  authority  for  the  Department  of 
Education  to  certify  driver  education 
teachers. 

9.  Give  additional  legal  authority  to  con- 
trol drivers  through  operator  licensing. 

10.  The  creation  of  a  Highway  Trafflc 
Safety  Research  Center  In  Oregon. 

To  fund  this  and  other  programs  which 
will  become  necessary  as  a  result  of  new 


federal  laws,  I  have  recommended  a  modest 
Increase  In  motor  vehicle  license  fees  and 
an  adjustment  In  the  gas  tax.  These  rep- 
resent a  minimum  Inveetment  by  the  people 
In  our  continuing  economic  progress  and 
reduction  of  death.  Injury  and  personal  an- 
guish. They  can  no  longer  be  Ignored. 
Motor  vehicles 

Although  one  of  the  largest  and  most  Im- 
portant functions  of  state  government  Is 
handicapped  through  fallvure  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  adopt  my  recommendations  for 
Joint  housing  of  transportation-related  func- 
tions, the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  has 
strengthened  Its  means  to  more  adequately 
serve  the  public.  The  activities  of  this  agen- 
cy must  necessarily  be  broadened  to  meet 
requirements  of  new  federal  laws.  Adequate 
funding,  as  provided  In  my  budget,  will  help 
assure  a  continuation  of  the  progressive  pat- 
tern establlBhed  during  the  past  eight  years. 

Crime 

I  have  consistently  stressed  the  Importance 
of  strong,  effective  law  enforcement  within 
our  system  of  criminal  justice. 

There  are  many  studies  now  being  made 
In  this  area.  A  President's  Commission,  the 
legal  profession,  many  social  scientists  and 
others  are  seeking  ways  to  Improve  law  en- 
forcement and  the  eutminlstratlon  of  Justice. 
I  reconunend  that  the  Legislature  authorize, 
and  appropriate  funds  for  a  crime  conunis- 
slon  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  crime 
research  and  study  projects  relevant  to  Ore- 
gon and  to  find  ways  to  prevent  crimes,  to 
enhance  the  seciu-lty  of  persons  and  proper- 
ty, to  deal  effectively  with  criminal  offenders 
and  to  insure  fairness  bi  the  criminal  process 
In  Oregon.  I  further  recommend  that  the 
crime  commission  be  established  under  the 
Jxu^sdlctlon  of  the  Governor. 
Oregon  State  Police 

Through  maintenance  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible standards  of  professionalism,  and  with 
major  emphasis  upon  standardization  of 
uniform  practices  among  law  enforcement 
agencies,  the  State  Police  organization  is 
today  recognized  as  a  leader  In  its  field. 

By  establishment  of  the  Advisory  Board 
on  Police  Standards  and  Training,  we  have 
made  a  start  toward  a  further  upgrading  In 
the  caliber  of  oiu'  law  enforcement  officials 
at  all  levels. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  continuing  sup- 
port for  these  activltlts,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  sufficient  remuneration  for  those 
who  dally  risk  life  and  limb  in  the  protection 
of  persons  and  proper^. 

Emergency  organization 

We  have  furthered  our  means  for  coping 
with  natural  and  other  disasters,  a  niunber 
of  which  were  dealt  with  during  the  past 
elg^t  years.  Four  years  ago,  the  Legislature 
unwisely  reduced  appropriations  for  the 
Civil  Defense  Agency.  The  1964  Christmas 
flood  tested  our  ability  to  meet  crisis  apd 
proved  the  necessity  for  a  strong  basic  or- 
ganization. 

The  Emergency  Command  Post  which  we 
estabUshed  during  th«  1964  disaster  has  be- 
come a  model  for  other  states,  as  has  the 
Nuclear  Emergency  Organization  created 
under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Utility 
Commissioner.  These  facilities  and  plans 
must  be  constantly  reviewed  to  Insure  their 
adeqiiacy  to  meet  further  tests. 

NATUHAX,   BESOUBCES 

Again  I  wovild  not«  that  oiu'  natural  re- 
source wealth  underglrds  the  entire  econ- 
omy and  contributes  to  the  well-being  of 
each  citizen.  Too  often  in  the  past,  com- 
placency and  a  lack  Of  understanding  have 
denied  the  managers  of  these  resources  ade- 
quate tools  with  Which  to  properly  discharge 
their  role  as  stewards. 

The  public  has  Indicated  a  willingness  to 
assume  Its  obllgatloa  In  several  Important 
arecu,  and  has  particularly  voiced  concern 


for  greater  efforts  In  assuring  malntenuee 
and  enhancement  of  our  environment. 
Air  and  water  pollution  abatement 

Past  progress  In  the  control  of  air  and 
water  quality  is  impressive  by  any  standard 
of  comparison,  yet  the  State  Sanitary  Au- 
thority has  been  unfairly  criticized,  often- 
times  by  those  who  Insisted  that  both  state 
and  local  agencies  In  this  field  must  operate 
with  insufficient  fiscal  support. 

In  my  December  1,  1966.  Budget  Message, 
I  provided  for  a  sizeable  increase  In  lunds 
for  this  agency,  authorization  of  which  will 
Increase  both  manpower  and  facilities  necet- 
sary  to  do  the  job. 

Additionally,  I  have  endorsed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Legislative  Interim  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Health  as  concerns  new 
legislation  covering  both  air  and  water  pol- 
lution abatement  programs. 

Beyond  the  recommendations  of  the  In- 
terim Committee,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  measures  which  would  accelerate 
construction  of  mimlclpal  sewerage  facilities, 
such  as  state  grants  or  loans.  In  those  In- 
stances where  a  community  or  Industry  re- 
fuses to  construct  needed  facilities,  provi- 
sion for  state  construction  and  assessment 
of  costs  offers  another  approach. 

Fish  and  game 

The  same  reasons  which  make  an  upgraded 
pollution  control  program  imperative  under- 
score the  lurgency  of  so  supporting  our  flab 
and  game  agencies  that  they  may  meet  In- 
creasing public  demands. 

Significant  achievements  with  regard  to 
the  status  and  yields  of  fish  and  game  are 
a  matter  of  record.  Annual  yields  have  been 
substantially  Increased  and  diversified. 
Spectacular  gains  have  have  been  made  in 
producing  steelhead  and  certain  races  of  sal- 
mon, and  in  the  rehabilitation  of  lakes  and 
streams. 

Ovir  offshore  waters  are  receiving  Increased 
attention  from  both  domestic  and  foreign 
commercial  fishermen. 

During  the  past  15  years,  the  numbers  of 
hunters  and  sports  anglers  have  Increased  by 
60  percent.  Population  growth,  further  in- 
dustrialization, urban  sprawl,  and  other  conti- 
peting  demands  for  land  and  water  use  make 
it  essential  that  more  intensive  management 
be  practiced. 

The  Budget  which  I  have  submitted  pro- 
vides a  means  of  meeting  these  futiu'e  needs. 

Water  resources 

In  this  decade,  a  new  threat  to  our  con- 
tinued progress  has  arisen  In  the  form  of 
attempted  raids  on  o\ir  most  valuable  nat- 
ural resource — water. 

Fortunately,  because  Oregon  took  steps  a 
decade  ago  to  Inventory  and  catalog  for  use 
the  waters  of  Its  river  basins,  much  of  the 
data  neceeeary  to  project  our  short-range 
needs  was  already  available  when  we  were 
confronted  with  the  possibility  that  political 
muscle  might  divest  us  of  the  means  for 
further  growth. 

My  recommended,  long  range,  "ultimate 
needs"  water  study,  which  the  1965  Legisla- 
ture approved  as  necessary  for  determination 
of  requirements  for  a  century  hence  Is  well 
underway.  It  is  clear  that  full  Information 
must  be  developed  If  we  are  to  dispel  the 
ill-founded  myth  of  water  surplus  and  that 
Oregon's  resistance  to  attempted  diversion 
of  the  Columbia  and  other  rivers  for  use  in 
other  areas  Is  provincial. 

We  must  continue  to  develop  data  to  prove 
Oregon's  present  and  futtire  needs  for  agri- 
culture. Industry,  jwwer  generation,  naviga- 
tion, fish  and  wildlife,  mining,  poUution 
abatement,  hvunan  consumption,  scenic  and 
recreational  enjoyment  and  other  beneficial 
uses  of  water.  The  projected  two-blennium 
"ultimate  needs"  study  should  be  brought 
to  a  speedy  and  successful  conclusion,  and 
my  budget  provides  funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  budget  provides  funds  to  defray  the 
cost  of  Oregon's  participation  In  the  Western 


».tM  Water  CouncU  and  the  soon-to-be- 
ZZ^  Pacific  NoriJhwest  River  Basins  Com- 
^^  regional  entities  which  we  have 
^o?^  to  insure  comprehensive  and  co- 
£«rive  Dlannlng  and  development, 
•"^e  onTgolnl  WlUamette  Review  ahready 
^^  evidence  of  new  and  feasible  projects 
St  the  locally-sponsored,  federal-cooper- 
Se  small  Watershed  Program,  and  we  mu^t 
Sntinue  state  assistance  In  planning  for 
goch  projects. 

Flood  plain  zoning 
Ijmited  studies  of  the  Willamette  mver 
iwwdDlaln  by  federal  agencies,  together  v^th 
£S.  xmdertaken  by  the  State  Water  Re- 
JSSrces  Board   during   the   past   two   years. 
J^!«^ha8lze  the  need  for  state  assumption 
T^Vonslblllty   for   establishing   land-use 
SLuUtions  to  protect  our  citizens  and  facU- 
X    I  again  urge  that  the  Water  Resource 
^'d  brglven  authority  to  establish  such 
Z^uiations,  and  to  protect  remaining  avaU- 
able  reservoh:  sites  in  a  similar  manner. 
Offshore  oil  and  mineral  resources 
Since  passage  of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act 
bv  the  1961  Legislature,  exploration  and  leas- 
uir  activities  have  brought  some  $80  million 
m  new  wealth  to  our  economy.    Whether  the 
ocean-a  depths  off  our  coast  will  yield  oU 
and  gas  in  commercial  quantities  Is  stlU  un- 
known, but  we  should  continue  to  encourage 
Industry  In  its  search. 

We  must  also  capitalize  upon  the  potential 
for  mineral  exploration  in  this  area  by  giv- 
ing the  State  Land  Board,  or  its  successor, 
authority  for  orderiy  development  of  such 

resoiirces. 

Oceanography 

Advances  in  research  to  unlock  the  po- 
tential of  the  sea  during  the  past  six  years, 
the  establishment  of  new  facilities  within 
our  State  System  of  Higher  Education  de- 
voted to  this  purpose,  the  recent  vlslte  of 
the  Soviet  fishing  fieet  off  our  coast,  recogni- 
tion that  the  ocean  provides  a  means  of 
eliminating  hunger  throughout  the  world- 
all  attest  to  the  need  for  continuing  support 
of    our    oceanographlc    program.      In    the 
budgets  of  Higher  Education  and  the  Fish 
Commission,  the  state  Is  accepting  Ito  re- 
^nslblllty  as  a  partner  with  the  federal 
government  In  this  vital  area. 
Forestry 
To  help  insure  stebUlty  and  growth  in  our 
number  one  Industry,  we  have  enacted  con- 
servation-oriented timber  tax  laws,  strength- 
ened  our    means    of    combating    fire    and 
predators,  and  have  neared  completion  of 
the  rehabllitetion   of   the   Tillamook   Bum 
area.    The    goal    of    maxlmtmi    production 
from  state-owned  timber  lands  Is  In  sight. 
The   largest   public    forest   nursery    In   the 
Northwest  has  been  brought  to  fuU  produc- 
tion. 

We  have  lessened  the  burden  of  fire  protec- 
tion upon  forest  landowners,  but  we  must 
continue  to  move  In  the  direction  of  more 
equitable  distribution  of  such  costs  through 
greater  participation  by  the  using  public  and 
insisting  upon  adequate  federal  funding. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  witnessed  the 
near-disastrous  effect  of  Ill-advised  federal 
policies  upon  otu'  forest  products  Industry, 
and  I  have  urged  the  national  administra- 
tion to  undertake  corrective  measures. 
These  include  a  review  of  such  policies;  a 
determination  of  means  for  increasing  the 
allowable  cut  on  federal  lands  without  prej- 
udicing future  supplies  and  In  keeping  with 
sound  conservation  practices;  appropriation 
of  funds  to  complete  without  delay  the  pri- 
mary access  road  system  In  the  National 
Forests  in  Oregon;  and  a  high-level,  de- 
cision-making Japanese-American  confer- 
ence on  log  exporte.  Oregon,  with  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  nation's  timlier  supply, 
and  the  largest  producer  of  lumber  and  ply- 
wood. Is  literally  at  the  mercy  of  the  federal 
landlord  who  controls  52  per  cent  of  Its  total 


land  area  and  approximately  80  per  cent  of 
Its  commercial  timber.    We  must  continue 
to  insist  upon  removal  of  present  Inequities. 
Within  state  government,  we  mtist  con- 
tinue to  move  toward  broadening  the  re- 
BponslbiUty  of  the  Department  of  Forestry. 
Statutory  enunciation  of  a  true  multiple-use 
policy  wUl  be  of  major  assistance. 
Parks  and  recreation 
The  growth  In  use  of  our  state  park  facili- 
ties has  continued  at  a  tremendous  rate,  with 
upwards  of  16  million  visitor-days  recorded 
last  year,  nearly  double  those  of  1959.    New 
parks,  improved  faclUtles,  and  broad-sc^ 
planning  for  future  needs  have  characterized 
advancements  during  the  past  eight  years. 
We  have  completed  the  first  statewide,  com- 
prehensive outdoor  recreation  plan,  and  have 
utUlzed  funds  available  through  the  Federal 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  fur- 
ther development,  being  the  first  state  in  the 
West  to  complete  ellglblUty  under  this  user- 
floanced,  g^ant-in-ald  program. 

The  forest  products  Industry,  public  and 
private  utiUtiee.  and  other  non-governmentel 
entltlee  have  aided  Immeasvirably  In  helping 
to  supply  needed  recreational  faclUtles. 
Their  continuation  as  active  partners  in  this 
vital  area  is  essential. 

There  Is  need  to  assess  the  contribution 
of  other  state  and  local  agencies  to  over-all 
public  requirements.  For  example,  the  State 
Forestry  Department  should  be  encouraged 
to  develop  the  full  recreation  potential  of 
lands  under  Ite  control,  as  should  the  State 
Land  Board  and  the  State  Game  Commission. 


State  lands 

In  the  past  I  have  recommended  reorga- 
rUzatlon  of  the  State  Land  Board  and  dele- 
gation to  the  successor  agency  the  authority 
to  Initiate  land  management  practices  de- 
signed to  fully  develop  the  potential  of  these 
holdings,  not  only  because  of  the  social  and 
economic  benefits  which  will  accrue,  but  to 
Increase  Income  to  the  Common  School  Fund. 

Studlee  now  being  completed,  and  the  find- 
ings of  the  Legislative  Interim  Committee  on 
Public  Lands,  attest  to  the  soundness  of  this 
recommendation.  I  urge  that  they  be  Im- 
plemented through  referral  of  necessary  con- 
stitutional changes  to  the  people  and  passage 
of  measures  which  will  complete  the  transi- 
tion from  custodial  to  management  stattis 
upon  approval  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture  continues  as  a  major  factor  In 
the  Oregon  economy.  During  the  last  eight 
years  It  has  had  a  $60  million  increase  In  an- 
nual cash  marketings.  We  have  created  an 
effective  Import-Export  Conamlttee,  an  ag- 
gressive Feed  Grain  Freight  Conmilttee,  and 
have  given  strong  support  to  a  vigorous  Agrt- 
buslnees  OouncU  of  Oregon,  formed  this  past 
year. 

The  new  Agriculture  BuildUig  on  the  Capi- 
tol Mall  enables  more  efficient  service  to  the 
agricultural  community  and  the  consumer. 

Oregon  farmers  are  progressive  business- 
men and  contribute  much  to  our  state.  They 
have  problems  beyond  their  individual  and 
collective  control— problems  which  will  take 
continued  vision,  leadership,  and  public  un- 
derstanding if  agriculture's  potential  Is  to  be 

realized.  .     ^,       *. 

My  budget  includes  adequate  funding  to 
plan  and  develop  programs  to  expand  irriga- 
tion, to  improve  our  range  and  brush  lands, 
to  provide  drainage  and  further  fiood  control. 
Our  farm  lands  must  be  conserved  for  food 
production  which  will  be  so  urgently  needed 
m  the  foreseeable  futvu'e.  This  will  require 
planned  urban  development  and  equitable 
taxation  for  producers.  And,  as  In  the  past, 
I  urge  continued  support  of  reeearch  and  of 
market  development  programs  for  agrtcultiire. 

SOCIAI.  CONCEKNS 

Veterans'  affairs 
In  1966  I  proposed  that  farm  and  home 
loan  beneflto  available  under  Oregon's  vet- 


erftna'  law  be  eoctended  to  cover  all  holders  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Medal.    I  once 
again  urge  this  extended  coverage. 
Education 
No  activity  of  government  is  more  Impor- 
tant than  education.    During  the  last  eight 
years  we  have  created  our  Community  Col- 
lege system,  consolidated  school  dlstricte  for 
greater  efficiency,  substantially  Increased  the 
quality  of  our  teaching  staff  and  decreased 
the  percentage  of  student  dropoute.    We  have 
created  a  Graduate  Research  Center  and  have 
advanced  the  use  of  educational  television. 
Provisions  for  educating  the  physically  and 
mentally   handicapped  children  have  been 
dramatically  Improved. 

The  growth  of  the  state's  population  is  re- 
fiected  most  pointedly  by  the  rapid  rise  In 
enrollmente.  For  example,  in  1959  higher 
education  had  only  to  provide  for  23,269  stu- 
dents. This  year,  facilities  and  staff  are 
meeting  the  demands  of  44,030  studente. 
ThU  has  required  an  increase  in  teaching 
staff  from  1,277  In  1959  to  2,218  this  year. 
The  increase  has  also  affected  the  need  for 
new  buildings.  New  construction  exclusive 
of  expenditures  for  community  colleges  in 
the  state  has  required  the  ouUay  of  $114,- 
375.000.  .   ^ 

The  Education  Coordinating  Council  has 
developed  further  Ualson  among  unite  of  otir 
far-flung  systems  of  secondary  and  higher 
education,  but  there  remains  a  need  for  even 
closer  cooperation  if  we  are  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  both  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions. 

C»»tZ   rights 

In   the  past   two   decades   Oregon's  civil 
righte  legislation  and  climate  have  been  far 
in  advance  of  the  nation.    Many  here  today 
have  participated  in  public  and  private  activi- 
ties to  help  encourage  an  enlightened  mind 
and  attitude.    We  must  recognize  that  no 
law,  be  It  national  In  scope  or  local  In  na- 
ture is  the  sole  means  of  avoiding  discrimi- 
nation.     Every    citizen,    civic    organization 
and  institution,  could  well  make  a  contribu- 
tion toward  the  goal  of  true  equal  oppor- 
tunity.   While  this  Is  a  problem  of  the  na- 
tion   as    a   whole,    additional    advances   In 
Oregon  wiU  come  through  local  human  re- 
lations    councils     and     slmUar     endeavors, 
which  I  have  recommended  to  our  mayors 
In  the  past. 

Unless  we  marshal  pubUc  opinion,  laws 
WiU  be  by-passed.  Oregon  can  be  proud  of 
Ite  record:  we  must  continue  to  be  alert  to 
ways  that  wlU  assure  a  future  free  of  In- 
tolerance. 

PwMie  welfare 

Oregon  has  sought  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Ito  less  fortunate  citizens.  Job  training  for 
welfare  reclplente  was  pioneered  by  Oregon 
long  before  passage  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  Ours  was  one  of  the  first  states 
to  develop  a  work  reUef  program. 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged  has  pro- 
tected over  13,000  medlcaUy  indigent  elderly 
persons  each  month  against  financial  disas- 
ter resulting  from  serious  Illness.  Since  1962 
we  have  dUbursed  over  $22  miUlon  to  pay  for 
hospital,  nursing  home  and  physicians  CMe 
for  the  elderly.  Since  Medicare  went  Into 
effect,  this  program  has  supplemented  fed- 
eral beneflte.  ThU  biennlum  pubUc  welfare 
investigators  have  saved  $173,000  thro-Jgh 
investigation    of    suspected    welfare    fraud 

violations.  ^  ^^  *  .   «. 

But  it  should  be  rememlsered  that  Infla- 
tion strikes  hardest  at  those  on  flx«»J^- 
comes.  Many  of  our  elderly  citizens  have 
not  proportionately  shared  In  the  prospwlty 
and  progress  of  our  state.  "«^el*""«  »**°^ 
ards  should  be  reviewed— to  see  if  they  are 
sufficient  not  only  to  provide  the  nece«ltl« 
of  life  but  to  encourage  lessened  dependency 
and  greater  self  sufficiency. 

Workmen's  compensation 

Since  the  action  of  the  53rd  Legislative  As- 
sembly another  one-third  of  Oregon's  work 
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force  baa  been  afforded  i»'otection  under 
Workmen's  CompenaaUon  Insurance.  Tbere 
bas  been  an  average  26  per  cent  benefit  In- 
crease. We  have  achieved  diversification  of 
coverage — among  the  State  Compensation 
Department,  private  carriers  and  self  Insur- 
ers— ^wlth  adequate  safeguards. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Advisory  Commit- 
tee I  appointed  in  1965  has  been  meeting 
each  month.  It  baa  called  In  expert  wit- 
nesses from  California  to  New  York,  obtain- 
ing facta  on  benefits,  unscheduled  disablli- 
tlea,  jjermanent  partial  disability  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act. 

I  urge  careful  consideration  of  recommen- 
dations this  committee  places  before  you. 
Unemployment  insurance 

Every  state  must  constantly  guard  against 
further  federal  encroachments.  By  exercis- 
ing responsibiUty  at  the  state  level.  Justifi- 
cation for  federalization  li  minimized. 

Fortunately,  we  can  modernize  our  benefit 
program  to  provide  insurance  payments  of 
60  per  cent  of  the  worker's  wage  (not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  per  cent  of  Oregon's  average  weekly 
wage)  as  a  maximum.  Also,  because  of  the 
present  statxis  of  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Trust  Fund  we  can  decrease  the 
taxes  paid  by  employers  by  over  14  million 
dcdlars  in  the  next  few  years.  This  is  not 
only  posBlble,  but  I  strongly  recommend  It 
to  you  for  your  consideration.  It  wotild 
keep  Oregon's  benefits  related  to  Oregon 
paid  wages. 

Economic  opportunity  programs 

During  the  last  two  years  more  than  158,- 
000  Oregon  citizens  have  benefited  from  the 
Economic  Opportunity  programs.  In  1964 
we  created  the  Governor's  Coordinating 
Committee  which  sought  to  implement  the 
federal  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Leader- 
ship at  the  state  level  has  resvated  In  the 
high  degree  of  success  experienced  by  pro- 
grams such  as  Head  Start  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  In  Oregon.  Our  efforts 
here  have  been  singularly  free  of  the  con- 
fusion, loss  of  public  confidence,  and  other 
difllcultles  experienced  elsewhere. 

Rehabilitative  programs 

We  have  moved  in  the  direction  of  more 
humane  treatment  of  those  with  chronic  Ill- 
ness, and  those  who  have  transgressed 
against  society.  During  the  past  decade, 
there  has  been  increasing  emphasis  upon 
rehabilitation  rather  than  continual  con- 
finement or  punitive  measiires. 

The  development  of  community  mental 
health  clinics,  establishment  of  Dammascb 
and  Columbia  Park  State  Hospitals,  the  Ore- 
gon Correctional  Institution,  the  work-re- 
lease program,  the  Women's  Prison,  new  pro- 
grams at  MacLaren  and  Hillcrest,  and  more 
adequate  facilities  at  Falrvlew — these  and 
other  accomplishments  are  a  source  of  pride, 
as  well  as  a  means  for  more  effectively  and 
economically  serving  those  entrusted  to  our 
care. 

The  decline  of  in-patient  population  at 
the  hospitals  bas  brought  Oregon  from  a 
position  of  well  above  the  national  average 
In  this  area  to  one  considerably  below. 

In  the  correctional  institutions,  education 
is  playing  an  ever-increasing  role  in  prepar- 
ing offenders  for  return  to  productive  so- 
ciety. 

*   We  caimot  relax  in  these  efforts  to  reatcnre 
self-sufficiency. 

GOVXKNlCXIfTAL  BTKUCTT7BX 

Constitutional  revision 
In  my  previous  messages  to  the  Legisla- 
ture I  advocated  extensive  constitutional  re- 
vision. In  1963  I  stated:  "The  tools  of  gov- 
ernment have  become  dulled  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time."  The  need  for  a  modem 
constitution  continues  and  grows.  This  Leg- 
islature should  refer  a  realistic  modern  docu- 
ment for  the  people's  approval. 


Governmental  reorganization 
The  success  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Mental  Health  and  Corrections 
Division  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  other 
inter-departmental  streamlinlngs  as  author- 
ized by  your  predecessors  attest  to  the  need 
for  continuing  progress  toward  a  more  effi- 
cient and  economical  structuring  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  state  government.  Not 
only  should  the  Department  of  Commerce  be 
given  permanent  life,  ©ur  ability  to  ade- 
quately serve  the  people  of  Oregon  must  be 
strengthened  by  further  statutory  adjust- 
ments and  amalgamations  to  eliminate  orga- 
nizational obsolescence.  My  previous  rec- 
ommendations in  this  area  provide  soimd 
guidelines  for  advancement. 

Inter-governmental  relations 

The  complex  urban  problems  which  we 
face  now  and  In  the  future  demand  the  state 
strengthen  Its  means  to  adequately  discharge 
Inter-governmental  responsibilities. 

The  unprecedented  growth  of  the  federal 
government  combined  with  Its  vast  prolif- 
eration of  programs  underscores  the  need  for 
adequate  coordination.  I  recommend  estab- 
lishment of  an  inter-governmental  relations 
coordinator  in  the  Governor's  office  and  a 
new  state  policy  planning  position  which 
would  coordinate  and  integrate  all  the  vari- 
ous state-wide  actlvltlea  in  this  area. 

TAXATION 

Dxu-lng  the  past  eight  years,  we  have  vastly 
Improved  state  services  with  no  Increase  In 
state  Income  tax  rates.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  afforded  significant  property  tax  relief, 
lessened  the  adverse  effect  of  inventory  taxes 
and  thoee  on  In-translt  goods  and  materials, 
and  helped  assure  continuation  of  a  stable 
timber  supply  through  enactment  of  con- 
servation-oriented laws. 

The  means  for  furthering  property  tax  re- 
lief Is  at  hand.  Our  continued  economic 
progress  Indicates  that  within  the  framework 
of  the  existing  state  tax  structure  there  will 
be  sufficient  fiexlblllty  to  permit  the  raising 
of  necessary  revenues.  Therefore,  I  once 
again  urge  the  adoption  of  a  net  receipts 
tax,  based  upon  ability  to  pay.  This  would 
be  possible  through  modification  of  the  pres- 
ent Income  tax  structure,  prior  to  any  move 
toward  the  onerous  alternative  of  an  entirely 
new  tax  source. 

Although  some  of  our  citizens  are  right- 
fully disturbed  by  the  size  of  their  property 
tax  bills,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  property 
tax  is  basically  a  sound  method  of  providing 
financial  support  for  local  government.  Ad- 
ditionally, while  such  taxes  have  risen,  sta- 
tistics indicate  Oregon  shows  the  smallest 
percentage  increase  In  tihlB  area  of  all  Pacific 
Coast  states. 

Nonetheless,  there  remains  a  pressing  need 
to  eliminate  inequities  and  afford  further  re- 
duction, not  only  by  state  assistance,  but  by 
Insisting  upon  more  manageable  and  efficient 
local  governments,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
proliferation  of  entitles  dependen*,  upon  this 
tax  source. 

THE   fUTUHE  AND  THE  PAST 

We  have  In  the  last  eight  years  worked  to 
build  a  sound  base  capable  of  continuing  to 
support  this  state's  growing  prosperity.  The 
challenge  we  have  met  in  our  own  way  is  by 
no  means  lessened — but  Increased  by  the 
complexities  of  social  progress  and  growth. 
These  problems  can  be  met,  for  God  gives 
us  the  power  to  chooae  the  course  we  shall 
follow:  the  power  to  make  right  decisions; 
and  the  power  to  do  all  which  we  must. 
May  we  as  a  people  and  as  a  state  be  blessed 
always. 

In  another  century  the  only  other  person 
who  worked  for  a  Uke  period  of  time  In  the 
position  I  now  leave,  bid  his  associates  fare- 
well in  words  I  find  are  as  applicable  today. 
Governor  Pennoyar  said : 

"Grateful  to  the  people  for  their  bestowed 
confidence,  thankful  to  all  my  associates  for 
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their  uniform  courtesies,  and  wishing  for  Um 
Incoming  administration  abundant  succms, 
I  now  relinquish,  with  a  conscience  void  of 
offense,  the  great  trust  assigned  me,  sincerely 
Imploring  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon 
our  beloved  Commonwealth." 


THE  PROTECTIONS  AFFORDED  BY 
RULE  XXJUL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  new  Congress,  the 
Senate  is  confronted  with  an  agonizing 
assault  upon  its  rules  and  structure.  We 
are  told  that  the  Senate  is  archaic,  out 
of  date,  and  an  obstruction  to  democratic 
processes.  The  Senate  is  vilified  in  the 
strongest  terms  possible,  and  many  of 
the  charges  leveled  against  this  body  are. 
indeed,  shocking. 

But  more  than  that,  Mr.  President,  to 
charge  that  this  body  cannot  act  and 
cannot  function  when  it  desires  to  do  so, 
and  to  allege  that  it  thwarts  democracy, 
is  an  insult  to  an  institution  which  has 
served  this  Nation  well  for  almost  200 
years.  It  is  an  affront  to  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  Senate. 

Of  course,  the  main  thrust  of  the  at- 
tack is  against  Senate  rule  XXn.  which 
allows  extended  debate  on  legislative 
matters  of  great  national  importance. 
The  protections  afforded  by  rule  XXn 
are  in  keeping  with  the  design  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  who  meant  for  the 
Senate  to  be  a  forum  of  the  individual 
sovereign  States,  to  be  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress that  would  prevent  a  temporary, 
emotional,  or  expedient  majority  from 
running  rampant  over  the  rights  of  the 
minority.  And  over  the  years,  the  Sen- 
ate, time  and  time  again,  has  proven  its 
worth  as  guardian  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  America. 

Moreover,  the  Senate — operating  un- 
der its  rules — has  repeatedly  demon- 
strated that  whenever  its  Members  want 
to  act,  they  will  do  so.  It  is  of  more  than 
passing  interest  to  me  that  those  who 
clamor  the  loudest  for  revision  or  de- 
struction of  rule  XXn  usually  get  the 
loudest  and  most  active  when  they  have 
found  themselves  on  the  short  end  of 
some  legislative  struggle. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  rule  XXU  will  be  preserved  for  the 
protection  of  this  Senate  as  an  effective 
legislative  body  and  for  the  safeguarding 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  January  14  edition  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  contained  an  excellent  editorial 
warning  against  these  repeated  assaults 
on  rule  XXU.  I  invite  the  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Make  Haste  Sujwlt 

The  right  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  filibuster 
is  under  attack  again. 

This  time  It  Is  by  liberals,  who  want  to 
weaken  filibuster  rules.  The  defense  of  this 
brake  on  legislation  Is  in  the  hands  of  Sen. 
Richard  B.  Russell  of  Georgia. 

The  fillbxister  is  a  device  by  which  a  mi- 
nority Is  able  to  block  the  will  of  a  majority 
for  a  while.  For  a  while,  remember,  not 
forever. 
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It,  value  Ues  in  the  fact  that  it  glvee  ttaie 
J  Mcond  thoughts  on  the  question  in  point. 
S^t^lmes.  after  second  thought,  toe  prob- 
^  no  longer  exists,  and  the  need  for  the 
filiation  in  question  vanishes, 
^i^mettoes,  after  second  thought,  it  ap- 
pe^  that  the  majority  is  wrong  and  the 

TSrt  toTfiUbuster  is  nothing  In  the 
Jrid  but  a  method  of  forcing  second 
S^uBhts  on  measures  before  the  Senate. 
^  We  by  design  is  a  second-thought, 
SSbSitve    l^y.    therefore    fiUbusters    are 

"^fhis  connecUon  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
tj,»t  whUe  people  grow  angry  at  the  flu- 
tter It  really  IS  the  thing  being  fiUbustered 
which  provokes  their  anger. 

Recently,  the  anger  has  come  from  whlte- 
hjn^l  rightists,  anxious  for  wWte-hot 
action  on  passionate  measures.  The  flU- 
S  had  been  used  to  delay  action  and 
SVngs  down.  ClvU  rights  bUls  get  by 
Se  flUbusterers  finaUy.  But  It  Is  on  second 
Sought     and     sometimes     after     valuable 

"'S'Se^connectlon  it  also  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  filibuster  U  a  two-edged  sword. 
M  can,  and  has  been  used  against  conserva- 

**  U  STrnfful  thing.  It  makes  for  sound 
l«rislatlon,  though  at  the  expense  of  speed. 

Haste  v^e  believe.  Is  wori;h  sacrificing  in 
the  interest  of  sanity. 

The  filibuster  is  useful  In  achieving  this 
and  for  cooUng  off  extremists  of  both  sides. 


"SOULOQUY"  by  ROSCOE  C.  EMERY 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  rarely 
In  a  Ufetlme  does  one  experience  truly 
moving  emotions.  Even  more  rarely  does 
one  experience  moving  emotions  from 
written  words  that  have  no  personal  con- 
nection with  the  reader. 

One  of  those  very,  very  rare  times  in 
my  life  was  when  I  read  the  poem  "Solil- 
oquy" by  Roscoe  C.  Emery  of  Eastport. 
Maine.  I  guarantee  that  only  one  read- 
ing of  this  poem  will  make  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  reader  for  the  rest  of 
his  or  her  life.  And  I  think  that  with 
most  anyone  who  rereads  this  truly  mag- 
nificent expression,  the  emotional  chok- 
ing lump  will  swell  in  the  reader's  throat 
with  each  rereading.  ^    ,     .      _.k« 

I  do  not  possess  the  words  to  descnoe 
this  very  wonderful  poem  written  by  one 
of  Maine's  foremost  citizens— Roscoe  C. 
Emery  So  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  poem  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  and  I  urge  every  Member  of 
this  body  to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SOUI.OQTJT 

(By  Roscoe  C.  Emery.  Eastport.  Maine) 
I  am  a  Christmas  tree,  and  once  I  stood. 
Strong  and  serene,  upon  a  Northern  hill 
'Mong  myriads  of  my  kind,  awaiting  there 
The  caU  for  service,  stire  the  caU  would  come. 
I  basked  In  Sunmier's  sun.  drank  evening 

dews. 
And  bathed  my  eager   growth  in  welcome 

rain. 
I  watched  the  coming  of  the  darkening  days 
When  Auttunn  spread  its  blaze  o'er  sUent 

hills  ^       ^      ,^ 

Then  swept  its  palette  clear  of  red  and  goia. 
I  faced  the  gloom  of  winter  unafraid. 
Thankful  for   strentgb   to  bear  the   bitter 

froet; 
For  virgin  mantle  of  new-fallen  snow; 
Wisdom  to  bend  and  yield,  but  not  too  much. 
To  tyrant  winds  that  swayed,  but  might  not 

break 


My  slender  stem.  Inured  by  many  a  storm. 
And    plumy    branches   that   beguiled   their 

force. 
I  met  with  placid  Joy,  but  unchanged  green. 
Springtime,  that  draped  anew  the  lesser  trees 
Whose    robes    October    had    stripped    clean 

avfay. 
In  seasons  all,  I  bosomed  happy  hosts 
Of   living   things   that  loved   my  branches 
spread, —  „    . 

The    questing    chickadee,    with    cap   puUed 
down  ^        J,,     i 

To  mask  'neath  rowdy  front  the  friendliest 

heart : 
The  busybody  jay,  the  hermit  thrush 
Loosing  at  eve  his  lovely,  lonely  song; 
Whispering  waxwlngs,  gossips  of  the  woods. 
That  bear  from  tree  to  tree  the  forest  news. 
I  had  no  lonely  hours,  for  all  were  flUetl 
With    hope,    and    traffic    with    a    thousand 

friends. 
But  always,  through  the  changing  days  and 
nights  .       ,  . 

I  dreamed   of   usefulness   when   age   should 

make 
Me  fit  for  such  employment  as  mankind 
Might  find  for  trees  like  me  from  Northern 

hllU: 
•nmber  for  happy  homes,  for  busy  shops; 
Paper  on  which  the  golden  printed  word 
Should  carry  truth  to  men  who  otherwise 
Might  labor  on  in  darkness  unlllumed; 
Ships  to  traverse  the  seven  varied  seas 
Bearing  the  merchandise  of  every  port 
Or  dearer  freight   of  mankind's  hopes  and 

Temples  where  men  and  maids  should  pledge 

their  faith. 
Or  sanctuary  find  for  souls  o'erstressed; 
Halls  in  which  patriots,  free  in  mind  and 

speech  ^^        1.4.  „. 

Should  freedom  guard,  without  a  thought  of 

self;  .     ._„ 

Hoping  for  these,  but  always  ready  too 
For    humbler     uses    that    might    Ukewlse 

serve  '^~ 
For  workman's  bench,  or  cot,  or  children's 

toy, —  . 

I  waited  there  for  what  my  fate  might  be. 


And  now  I  stand,  obedient  to  Man's  will 
And  to  a  destiny  more  high  than  all 
My  dreams  envisioned  In  my  readying  tii»e.— 
A  Christmas  tree,  adorned  with  Jewel  lights 
And  glittering  tinsels,  symbols  of  the  Joy 
Men  feel  In  giving  gUts  enhanced  by 
Some  fragment  of  the  love  of  Him  who  gave 
The  perfect  gift.  Redemption,  to  mankind- 
Eternal  life,  through  death  on  Calvary. 
This  \s  fulfilhnent  richer  than  I  knew 
Or  could  conceive,  that  I.  a  humble  tree. 
Should  have  a  part,  inert  though  It  may  be. 
On  this,  the  great  Redeemer's  natal  day. 
In  helping  men  renew  their  ancient  faith 
In  those  deep  truths  He  taught  in  Palestine.— 
That  love  is  the  supreme  law  of  life; 
That  life  Itaelf  Uvea  on  through  sacrifice; 
That  giving  is  more  blest  than  to  receive; 
That  he  Is  greatest  who  most  greaUy  serves. 


Tomorrow.  I  shall  be  no  longer  dressed 
In  festal  fashion,  but  shall  be  deprived 
Of  honored  place,  and  use,  and  ornament. 
And  so,  discarded.  Just  another  tree 
That  Man  has  taken;  and  I  make  no  plaint. 
For  I  am  weU  content.     My  moment  came. 
And  it  must  pass,  but  in  its  brevity 
It  is  transcending  all  my  early  htqiee 
With  ecstasy  more  keen  than  longer  spans 
In  lowlier  usee  could  have  ever  given. 

If  now  oblivion  comes,  it  comes  but  »• 
The  end  of  day,  or  night,  when  each  has  flUed 
Its  space  of  time,  or  as  the  fitting  cloee 
Of  tales  weU  told.— kind  Natxire's  period 
To    that    which    I    have    been.    Its    near 
approach 

I  meet  as  I  have  met  the  dawn  or  eve. 
Or  seaaons  as  they  changed,  or  this,  the  use 
My  being  was  assigned.    I  am  at  peace 
In  foUowing  the  Law  that  rules  my  kind; 
To  Uve.  to  serve  a  wbUe.  then  cease  to  be. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ANOTHER  HOOVER- 
TYPE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message.  President 
Johnson  acknowledged  that  many  of  the 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
were  not  being  administered  as  efiBclently 
and  effectively  as  they  might  be  and  went 
on  to  pledge  his  support  for  effort*  to 
correct  this  situation.  I  believe  that  I 
can  fairly  speak  for  aU  Senators  in  stat- 
ing that  we  endorse  his  candid  assess- 
ment and  his  pledge  to  achieve  improved 
administration. 

More  efficient  and  effective  adminis- 
tration of  existing  Federal  programs  Is  of 
vital  importance  for  two  reasons.  First, 
to  better  assure  the  achievement  of  pro- 
gram objectives,  and  second,  to  achieve 
those  objectives  vrith  the  minimal  ex- 
penditure needed  to  finance  the  ad- 
ministrative processes.  Eliminating  ad- 
ministrative waste  is  always  Important, 
particularly  so  at  this  time  when  our  re- 
sources are  being  strained  by  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  our  economy  Is  being 
disrupted  by  inflationary  pressures. 

Mr  President,  on  January  11,  1967,  I 
introduced  a  bill— S.  47— to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
the  Operation  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
In  effect,  the  bill  provides  for  the  rein- 
stltutlon  of  another  Hoover-type  com- 
mission to  study  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  executive  branch  and  to 
make  appropriate  recommendations  to 
Congress. 

I  believe  this  is  an  essential  step  In 
achieving  better,  more  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  Govermnent  programs;  a  goal 
which  .the  President.  Congress,  and  the 
public  ail  share. 

In  Introducing  S.  47.  I  listed  some  fig- 
ures indicating  the  growth  of  bureaus 
and  bureaucrats  during  the  12-year  pe- 
riod since  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Hoo- 
ver Conunission.  But  in  addition  to  the 
sheer  physical  growth  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, it  is  revealing  to  note  how 
certain  program  fields  have  become  so 
diffused  throughout  the  many  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch. 

For  example,  a  special  analysis  sub- 
mitted in  conjunction  with  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  for  fiscal  1967  reported 
that— 

Eight  different  Cabinet  departmento  and 
more  than  twelve  agencies  conduct  or  sup- 
port health  programs. 

Ten  Cabinet  departments  and  more  than 
16  other  agencies  support  or  conduct  edu- 
cational training  and  related  programs  as  an 
Integral  part  of  their  agency's  mission. 

Eleven  Executive  departments  and  Inde- 
pendent agencies  either  support  or  are  en- 
gaged In  the  conduct  of  research  and  devel- 
opment to  a  substantial  degree. 

Major  credit  programs  are  admlnlsterea 
by  eight  Cabinet  departments  and  four  other 
agencies. 

The  mere  fact  that  fimctlonal  fields 
are  widely  diffused  throughout  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  does  not  in  itself  mean  In- 
efficiency, ineffectiveness,  and  waste. 
However,  candor  forces  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  much  of  this  diffusion  Is  as 
much  the  result  of  expediency  as  of  con- 
scious, coordinated  planning  by  either 
the  administration  or  the  Congress. 
Mr.  President,  the  mere  citing  of  sta- 
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tlsttos  to  dofumenfc  tbe  prolKeratton  of. 
buzeaus  and  bureaucrats  and  the  admin- 
istrative diffusion  of  functional  programs 
would  be  InsufBcient  Justification  for  an- 
other Hoover-type  Commission  if  it  were 
not  for  one  very  simple  but  valid  proposi- 
tion, and  that  is:  If  we  have  learned 
anything  about  modehi  bureaucratic  or- 
ganization and  processes,  whether  it  be 
a  government,  a  business,  or  an  academic 
bureaucracy,  we  know  that  over  a  period 
of  time,  and  even  in  spite  of  the  best 
internal  efforts  to  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
liferation of  personnel  programs  and  bu- 
reaus is  almost  inevitably  accompanied 
iQT  Increasing  ineflSciency,  waste,  and 
cumbersome  administrative  procedures. 

In  other  words,  we  have  found  that 
there  Is  more  than  a  little  truth  to  many 
of  Parkinson's  so-called  laws  of  bureauc- 
racy which  proclaimed  Inefficiency  and 
waste  to  be  an  inevitable  byproduct  of 
any  expanding  bureaucracy. 

To  say  as  much  is  not  to  condemn 
bureaucracy  as  such  but  to  recognize  a 
reality  of  our  modem,  complex  world. 
And  it  is  this  acknowledgment  that  de- 
mands that  we  periodically  take  stock 
of  the  administrative  procedures  and 
practices  of  this,  the  biggest  and  most 
Important  bureaucracy  In  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tbe  names  of  the  following 
Senators  be  added  to  cosponsor  S.  47: 
Senators  Allott,  Hruska,  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  MuNDT,  Nelson,  Gruening,  Moss, 
Dodo,  Ervin,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SILVER  JUBILEE  OF  REV.  BENJAMIN 
L.  MASSE  AS  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
OF  AMERICA  MAGAZINE— AD- 
DRESS BY  JOSEPH  P.  McMURRAY, 
PRESIDENT  OP  QUEENS  COLLEGE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  America  magazine  has  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most Journals  of  opinion  in  the  Nation. 
It  has  always  spoken  with  a  clear  voice, 
emphasizing  the  need  for  social  justice 
and  concern  on  the  part  of  government, 
industry,  and  labor  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

As  an  associate  editor  of  America  for 
25  years.  Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Masse  can 
claim  much  of  the  credit  for  the  maga- 
zine's admirable  record.  But  Father 
Masse  has  been  much  more  than  the  edi- 
tor of  a  magazine.  A  man  of  vision  and 
foresight,  he  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
preserving  the  essential  dignity  of  man 
and  to  ensuring  that  Ills  life  on  earth 
will  be  more  meaningful.  He  continues 
to  have  a  profoxmd  moral  and  spiritual 
influence  on  all  those  with  whom  he 
ocanes  in  contact. 

On  October  6.  1966.  a  sUver  Jubilee 
banquet  was  given  in  honor  of  Father 
Masse.  The  principal  speaker  was 
Joseph  P.  McMurray.  president  of 
Queens  College  and  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  educators.  The  speech  which  he 
delivered  that  evaiing  is,  indeed,  a  trib- 
ute to  a  man  whose  service  to  humanity 
should  be  recognized. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 


of    President    McMurray's    siieech     be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Goo's    JOITRItAUST 

(An  address  by  President  Joseph  P.  McMur- 
ray of  Queens  College,  Flushing,  N.Y.,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Rev. 
Benjamin  L.  Uasse,  SJ.,  Hotel  Roosevelt, 
New  York,  Oct.  6,  1966) 

To  say  that  I  am  honored  to  speak  tonight 
Is  greatly  to  understate  my  feelings.  I  have 
a  deep  regard  for  Father  Masse.  He  and  I 
grew  up  together,  so  to  speak,  during  this 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  He  worked  from 
his  desk  In  the  offices  of  America;  I  worked 
from  a  number  of  dlflereot  desks  In  govern- 
mental and  educational  posts  In  Washington 
and  New  York.  His  training  was  theological 
and  In  the  historical  dlseipllnes;  mine  eco- 
nomic and  political.  Yet  we  worked  with 
and  were  concerned  with  the  same  kinds  of 
problems  and  we  shared  the  same  kinds  of 
hopes.  He  has  Influenced  me  and  maybe  I 
have  Influenced  him.  We  have  been  dear 
friends,  and  I  love  him  as  a  man,  a  priest, 
and  as  a  confidant. 

Let  me  tell  you  very  briefly  how  we  first 
got  acquainted  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  was 
working  as  a  research  assistant  on  the  old 
Tolan  Committee  of  the  Souse  of  Represent- 
atives on  Defense  Migration — the  Grapes  of 
Wrath  Conunlttee,  It  was  sometimes  called. 
I  was — In  a  way  In  which  only  a  young  man 
can  be — terribly  concerned  and  enthusiasti- 
cally involved  with  what  tihe  Committee  had 
discovered  and  made  real  for  me — exploited 
migrant  farmers,  the  procnlse  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  «nd  the  threats  to 
It,  the  nation's  preparation  for  war  and  the 
delicate  task  apparent  ev«n  then  of  turning 
the  national  economy  toward  its  peacetime 
mission.  I  was  concerned  and  I  expressed 
some  of  my  concern  in  Writing.  I  went  to 
New  York  to  see  Father  Francis  X.  Talbot, 
who  was  then  editor  of  America,  whom  I  did 
not  know,  nor  did  he  of  course  know  me. 
Looking  back,  I  imagine  he  must  have 
thought  me  a  brash  young  man.  I  tried  to 
sell  him  three  articles.  He  was  very  nice  to 
me — rather  fatherly. 

In  about  a  week,  I  received  a  note  from 
Father  Masse,  one  of  the  Associate  Editors 
of  America,  I  learned.  Could  I  see  him? 
He  was  coming  to  WSshington.  Father 
Masse  was  never  one  to  pull  a  punch,  and  I 
have  reason  to  remember  one  of  his  remarks 
during  our  first  meeting  la  Washington.  My 
late  wife,  Isabelle,  and  I  hud  then  been  mar- 
ried eight  months,  and  she  was  one  of  Con- 
gressman Tolan's  secretaries.  My  wife,  Fa- 
ther Masse,  and  I  were  all  at  lunch  together. 
After  a  few  Initial  pleaeantrles,  he  said, 
"You  know,  I  don't  approve  of  wives  work- 
ing. I  think  you  ought  to  be  having  some 
children."  Well,  in  the  next  nine  years,  we 
had  six  children,  so  you  (&n  see,  at  least  in 
one  aspect  of  human  enterprise,  how  much 
Influence  Father  Masse  had  on  me. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  be  here  tonight, 
because  there  are  a  few  things  I  would  like  to 
say  about  Father  Masse'*  ideas  and  their 
meanings  and  effects.  Let  me  make  an  initial 
disclaimer.  I  won't  refer  to  Father  Masse's 
French  and  Scotch  ancestry  except  to  say 
that  I  think  he  has  the  he»rt  and  mind  of  an 
Irishman. 

What  was  Father  Masse  writing  about  in 
America  twenty-flve  years  ago?  What  ideas 
did  he  bring  us? 

September  13,  1941.  There  are  two  heresies, 
he  warned  us.  Heresy  One — man  was  made 
for  happiness  only  in  this  world,  and  Two — 
happiness  consists  in  material  power  and 
satisfaction  of  the  senses.  He  urged  us  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  that  fateful  year  with 
more  discipline  and  sacrifice  and  to  put  steel 
in  tbe  national  spine.    He  exhorted  us  to  re- 


turn to  the  sturdy  Christianity  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

November  8,  1941.  He  looked  at  Phil  Mur- 
ray's Industrial  Council  plan  for  the  CI.o. 
and  he  saw  it  as  a  desire  by  labor  "to  b« 
recognized  as  a  partner,  sharing  a  commoa 
interest  in  a  common  enterprise,"  a  desire 
that,  he  wrote,  negated  the  Idea  that  labor 
supported  class  warfare. 

January  24,  1942.  Doea-^a  closed  shop  de- 
stroy the  right  to  work?  he  asked.  "No,  it 
strengthens  It,"  he  answered.  But  he  called 
for  the  end  of  abuses  in  unions,  the  end  of 
racial  discrimination,  racketeering,  and  the 
lack  of  internal  democracy. 

In  that  same  month.  Father  Masse  wrote 
on  Pius  XII  and  "Universal  Moral  Order,"  the 
1941  Christmas  Eve  Address  in  which  the 
Pope  proposed  a  five  point  program  for  post- 
war settlement  and  world  peace.  Many  think 
of  Father  Masse  mainly  as  an  expert  on  labor 
and  industrial  relations.  Yet  for  a  period  of 
about  eight  years,  he  developed  a  number  of 
themes  on  the  subjects  of  world  peace,  for- 
eign aid,  and  the  United  Nations  in  the  pages 
of  America.  More  recently,  he  has  devoted 
chapters  to  these  subjects  in  his  books. 

February  28,  1942.  His  pen  turned  to  the 
subject  of  greed  In  profits  and  wages,  and  he 
proposed  an  excess  profits  tax  without  which, 
he  said.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  control 
wages  and  avoid  inflation.  On  the  following 
April  4,  he  reported  sympathetically  on  the 
late  Montana  Senator  James  Murray's  Small 
Business  Committee  and  Congressman  To- 
lan's work  on  war  contracts  as  Congress 
moved  to  help  small  business  stricken  by  the 
war.  America  supported  the  House  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  for  a  War  Produc- 
tion Board  and  for  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Committee. 

What  else  was  Father  Masse  teaching  us  In 
a  world  at  war  in  1942? 

On  Labor  Day,  he  called  for  the  organiza- 
tional unity  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O. 
He  supported  a  proposal  for  employee-shar- 
ing In  ownership  of  Industry  to  take  the  in- 
flationary pressure  off  wages  and  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  labor  participation  in  man- 
agement. Answering  a  reader's  objections 
to  working  for  social  reform,  he  argued  that 
Catholics  could  and  should,  In  the  spirit  of 
papal  social  teaching,  collaborate  with  all 
men  of  good  will,  regardless  of  religious  faith 
or  lack  of  it,  to  build  a  more  Just  and  hu- 
mane economic  society. 

March  29,  1943.  He  said  that  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  Is  more  Important  than 
social  insurance,  for  freedom  from  want  is 
absolutely  dependent  on  an  abimdance  of 
goods  and  services.  He  wrote.  In  this  same 
month,  "The  Consumer  Packs  a  Punch,"  ar- 
guing that  consumers  could  practice  the 
Church's  social  teachings  by  using  buying 
power  to  promote  social  justice.  He  called 
for  an  "economic  legion  of  decency." 

This  is  not,  you  may  have  observed,  very 

different  from  "Project  Equality,"  sponsored 

■  today  by  a  number  of  churches  who  use  their 

combined  buying  power  as  a  weapon  In  the 

struggle  for  interracial  Justice. 

Father  Masse  argued  twenty-five  years  ago 
for  the  right  of  farm  workers  to  bargain. 
He  enthusiastically  supported  the  Steel 
Workers  In  their  conception  of  a  guaranteed 
annual  living  wage  and  he  characterized 
their  demand  as  a  "note  of  the  highest  so- 
cial significance."  He  lashed  out  at  those 
who  wanted  to  abolish  the  forty-hour  week, 
and  he  was  quick  to  point  out  that  the  war 
was  an  incentive  for  the  extension  of  social 
reforms  in  other  countries  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  war  seemed  an  excuse  to  abolish 
social  reform  in  the  United  States. 

Many  of  Father  Masse's  Ideas  and  concepts 
sound  familiar  today,  do  they  not?  We  ac- 
cept them.  Yet  since  this  courageous  and 
far-seeing  man  put  Into  words  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  people,  our  economy  and  our  coun- 
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—  have  changed  in  a  revolutionary  way. 
SL  population  has  increaw^  from  132  mil- 
S«,  m  1940  to  196  miUlon.  or  about  50%. 
TolSinent  has  risen  by  mor.  than  50%. 
SS^  Srtes  have  lncrea«d  from  123  m- 
5^  dollars  in  1964  prices  to  349  bUUon  dol- 
HS^  to  1965.  an  Increase  of  almost  300%. 
IJSrt^Unportant  have  been  the  dramatic 
.Wes  in  income  distribution,  m  the  rising 
r^Thers  Of  our  people  who  own  their  own 
J^Sa^utomobUes.  radios,  and  televisions, 
Z^^ve  social  insurance  and  pensions,  and 
IhsM  sons  and  daughters  wUl  have  high 
J^l  educations  and,  In  many  cases,  col- 

^Sne*if  T  or  anyone  else,  had  tried  to 
-iTarilcles  to  America  In  1941  that  predicted 
Se  actual  economic  facts  of  19661  (I  am 
iure  Father  Masse  would  never  have  come 
toWashington  to   check   on  such   a  wild 

**^t*we  did  dream.  America  published  a 
»rles  of  my  articles  in  1944,  as  a  matter  of 
fMt  on  the  subject  of  full  employment, 
eftlled  the  "Promise  of  the  Future."  My  ple- 
to-toe-sky  for  1950  was  $125  bllUon  In  1941 
nrices  which  happily  was  less  than  the  actual 
iatloAal  income  by  about  $17  bilUon  in  that 
year.     You   see   what   conservatives   we   ac- 

*^  we'had  thought.  In  the  early  1940's,  that 
today's  economy  would  come  Into  being,  I 
suppose  we  might  have  believed  then  that  all 
our  economic  problems  would  be  solved. 

But  we  find  that  we  still  read  In  Father 
Masse's  articles  those  penetrating  and  ques- 
tioning comments  so  typical  of  his  work.  His 
writing  today.  In  that  sense.  Is  pretty  much 
as  It  was,  flavored  by  a  few  years  of  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  experience,  savored,  thank 
God  by  a  widening  audience  and  supported 
more  and  more  by  the  Church,  the  Congress, 
and  the  people.  He  is  still  able,  In  this  pie- 
in-the-sky  age,  to  see  the  nation's  faults. 
He  BtiU  seeks  beyond  us. 

What  is  this  quality  In  his  work  that  has 
withstood  the  changes  of  the  past  twenty- 
flve  years,  that  has  not  softened  under  the 
Impact  of  affluence  nor  become  brittle  under 
the  test  of  technocracy? 

Aside  from  his  perceptlveness  and  his  abil- 
ity to  find  the  nub  of  a  problem,  his  great 
quality,  I  think,  comes  from  a  consistent  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  the  moral  principle  of  social  Jus- 
tice to  whatever  issue  or  Idea  he  examined. 
Father  Masse  never  lets  us  forget  that  the 
end  of  an  economy  and  of  society  In  fact 
Is  the  promotion  of  the  common  good.  Man. 
he  teaches  us,  can  reach  his  true  dignity  and 
the  fullest  development  of  his  personality, 
"not  by  attempting  to  live  as  a  self-sufficient, 
rugged  individualist,  but  through  a  rational, 
loving  service  of  his  fellow  men"  .  .  .  "So- 
ciety," Father  Masse  says,  "exists  for  him,  for 
his  full  expansion  as  a  human  being,  but  he 
can  achieve  his  Individual  goal  only  through 
devotion  to  society." 

What  else  characterizes  his  work?  He  tells 
us  the  truth.  He  not  only  looks  facts  In  the 
face,  but,  more  Importantly,  he  uses  facta 
over  and  over  again  against  those  who,  as  he 
said,  "are  taking  refuge  in  phrases  and 
slogans." 

Facts  can  become  buried  under  such 
slogans  as  "the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise."  "free  WMnpeUtlon,"  "the  capi- 
talistic system,"  he  writes,  "long  after  the 
realities  they  denote  have  undergone  drastic 
change."  Such  head-ln-the-sand  posturing 
Father  Masse  called  "cultural  lag,"  and  he 
has  waged  an  Intellectual  and  Journalistic 
War  on  It  throughout  his  career. 

Father  Masse,  more  clearly  than  most  of 
his  contemporaries  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  understood  that  the  generally  accepted 
concept  of  social  responsibility  was  as  out- 
of-date  as  the  dodo.  It  was  believed  that  an 
employer  had  only  to  produce  as  much  and 
as  economically  as  he  could  and  sell  his  prod- 
ucts at  the  highest  price  the  market  would 
pay;  the  worker  had  only  to  do  his  job  and 


get  as  much  pay  as  his  l>argalning  powers 
would  permit.  If  each  did  his  Job,  In  that 
simplistic  concept  of  society.  It  would  resiUt 
in     a     smoothly-operating     and     efficient 

economy. 

In  a  paper  deUvered  In  1947  before  the 
American  Management  Association  on  Indus- 
trial Relations  and  Social  Change,  Father 
Masse  exposed  this  dodo  philosophy  of 
society. 

He  pointed  to  a  problem  that  Is  still  very 
much  with  us  today — industrial  warfare— 
that  m  that  year  seriously  endangered  whole 
communities  and  even  the  entire  economy. 
The  opposite  parties  to  the  disputes,  he  said, 
"felt  themselves  completely  Justified  In  the 
course  of  action  they  were  pursuing.  Ac- 
cording to  their  lights,  they  were  doing  the 
Job  they  were  paid  to  do,  protecting  in  the 
one  case  the  rights  of  their  shareholders, 
and  in  the  other  the  rights  of  the  dues-pay- 
ing rank  and  file.  And  they  were  doing  the 
Job  in  the  way  they  had  always  done  It. 
When,  therefore,  they  found  themselves  the 
objects  of  public  anger  and  government  dis- 
cipline, they  were  genuinely  hurt  and 
astonished  and  looked  upon  themselves  as 
martyrs  to  principle  and  victims  In  a  great 
cause." 

He  continued,  "They  were,  of  course, 
merely  the  victims  of  a  cultural  lag.  In  an 
organized  economy  they  were  still  living 
according  to  an  Individualistic  code.  They 
did  not  realize  that  society  cannot  permit  the 
same  freedom  to  large  groups  it  permits  to 
individuals;  that  whereas  an  individual  citi- 
zen is  free  to  walk  wherever  he  likes  on  the 
streets  of  the  city,  the  route  of  a  parade  must 
be  carefully  planned  and  controlled.  Now 
that  our  economy  has  become  highly  orga- 
nized and  inter  related,  the  decisions  of 
business  executives  and  labor  leaders  are  a 
matter  of  public  concern.  They  cannot  be 
made  in  Isolation  with  a  view  merely  to  pri- 
vate Interest." 

But  It  was  his  strong  support  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1948,  and  the  build-up  be- 
fore It  in  a  steady  stream  of  articles,  some 
of  which  I  was  privileged  to  contribute, 
which  drove  home  the  need  for  coopera- 
tion, rather  than  competition  alone,  as  a 
more  effective  means  of  promoting  the  com- 
mon good  and  social  Justice.  The  Act  com- 
mitted, as  Father  Masse  more  recently 
stated,  "government,  not  to  a  planned  econ- 
omy on  the  Soviet  model,  .  .  .  but  to  eco- 
nomic planning  within  a  democratic  frame- 
work. It  formalized  a  new  relationship  be- 
tween government  and  private  enterprise, 
one  designed  to  end  the  divorce  brought 
about  by  the  theory  and  practice  of  eco- 
nomic liberalism,  without  at  the  same  time 
subjecting  private  enterprise  to  the  suffo- 
cating embrace  of  the  state." 

I  think  I  know  Father  Masse  well  enough 
to  say  that  he  recognizes  that  our  complex 
society  demands  something  even  beyond 
mere  cooperation  of  Its  groups.  It  demands 
the  responsibility  of  such  groups,  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  citizens  consciously  to  serve 
the  public  Interest.  It  requires  the  modern 
corporation  and  the  modern  labor  union  to 
coordinate  their  policies  with  government 
policy  and  to  help  government  formulate  and 
carry  out  policy. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  such  a  philosophy 
would  have  been  latighed  at.  If  not  termed 
a  piece  of  radicalism.  But  President  Ken- 
nedy recognized  It  In  setting  up  a  business 
and  labor  advisory  conunlttee,  which  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  has  continued. 

The  federal  government.  In  turn,  must  act 
realistically,  equitably,  and  promptly  In  de- 
termining policy.  Never  again  should  the 
guidelines,  for  Instance,  be  subject  to  the 
charge  that  they  were  the  greatest  Inven- 
tion for  profit  making  that  has  ever  been 
devised.  Government  policy  and  gtddellnes 
must  be  flexible  and  realistic  enough  to  rec- 
ognize the  differences  between  a  pay  In- 
crease that  social  Justice  requires,  or  one 


that  oan  be  alMorbed  through  Increaaad 
productivity,  as  contrasted  with  pay  in- 
creases that  do  not  meet  these  criteria. 
Federal  policy,  to  be  consistent,  must  also 
be  able  to  evaluate  the  price  Increase  of 
goods  and  services  by  taking  Into  account 
the  historic  considerations  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  price  of  other  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

There  Is  not  enough  time  tonight  to  men- 
tion the  bulk  of  Ideas  and  topics  to  which 
Father  Masse  has  contributed  so  brUllantly 
in  the  pages  of  America.  Many  of  his  Ideas 
and  predictions,  as  I  have  mentioned,  have 
come  into  beUig.  I  shaU  predict,  by  way  of 
conclusion,  that  the  annual  guaranteed  wage 
for  blue-coUar  workers,  of  which  he  has  been 
a  leading  exponent,  will  become  a  reaUty  and 
a  widespread  reality  before  his  thirtieth 
anniversary. 

I  also  predict  that  within  the  next  five 
years,  labor-management  agreements  will  in- 
creasingly provide  and  facilitate  employee 
profit  sharing  and  stock  ownership,  thus 
giving  employees  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate more  fuUy  In  the  growth  and  success 
of  their  companies.  At  the  present  time 
this  would  provide,  as  Father  Masse  has 
urged  at  different  times,  a  practical  way  of 
increasing  the  rewards  of  labor,  without 
generating  inflationary  pressures. 

I  wish  I  could  predict  as  well  that  social 
Justice  will  motivate  our  people  without  the 
prodding  of  a  Father  Masse  and  those  who, 
like  him,  toll  for  solutions  to  our  problems — 
the  Inequities  of  minorities,  unemployment, 
racial  discrimination,  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power,  organizational  weaknesses  in 
our  institutions,  migrant  farm  labor,  our 
International  responsibilities,  and  the  glar- 
ing persistence  of  poverty  In  the  midst  of 
plenty. 

Father  Masse  and  the  editors  of  America, 
Indeed,  all  of  our  clerical  leaders,  know  that 
it  Is  the  lay  public  that  must  get  more  In- 
volved, carry  out  and  apply  the  Ideals  of 
social  Justice. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  book.  The 
Church  and  Social  Progress,  Father  Masse 
writes  of  the  Social  Apoetolate.  He  asks 
men  to  live  as  Christians  in  their  public  Uves 
as  they  do  In  their  private  lives.  In  his 
words,  "Only  In  rare  cases  .  .  .  where  the 
moral  issue  is  clear  and  predominant,  can  the 
clergy  appropriately  exercise  an  active  lead- 
ership role.  For  the  rest,  the  field  of  prac- 
tical social  reform  belongs  by  vocation  to 
laymen." 

In  the  last  chapter  of- another  of  his  books. 
Justice  for  All.  he  emphasizes  the  great  Im- 
portance of  "the  development  of  men  and 
women  of  high  character  and  Intelligence 
who  are  willing  to  devote  their  talents  to  the 
well-being  of  organizations  .  .  .  The  voca- 
tion of  a  bureaucrat,"  he  says,  "in  private 
as  well  as  pubUc  bodies  is  truly  a  noble  one. 
It  emphasizes  service  to  one's  fellowmen 
more  directly  than  do  many  other  callings  In 
life." 

As  an  old  bureaucrat.  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  your  influence  upon  me,  for  your  warm 
and  generous  friendship,  and  for  the  honor 
of  sharing  this  great  day  with  you  and  your 
many  good  friends,  ardent  admirers,  and 
followers. 

May  God  continue  to  bless  you  with  good 
health,  wisdom,  and  courage. 


SERGEANT  KANESHIRO  OP  HAWAII 
Mr,  INODYE.  Mr.  President.  Hawaii, 
home  base  for  the  25th  Infantry  Division 
and  the  1st  Marine  Brigade,  is  imder- 
standably  proud  of  its  many  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam. 

One  of  these  men  is  S.  Sgt.  Edward  N. 
Kaneshiro  of  T?"«»<tniiiri,  a  residential  sec- 
tion of  Honolulu.  Sergeant  Kaneshiro 
is  a  member  of  the  famed  1st  Calvary 
Division — airmobile.  " 
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Sergeant  Kaneshlro  and  two  fellow 
members  of  his  unit  have  already  been 
awarded  Silver  Stars  for  their  part  in 
an  action  which  took  place  December  1, 

1966.  at  a  village  called  Phu  Nuu  n. 
The  account  of  Sergeant  Kaneshlro's 

bravery  under  fire  appeared  in  an  article 
written  by  the  city  editor  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser,  Mr.  Sanf  ord  Zalburg,  and 
published  by  that  newspaper  January  14. 

1967.  ^, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Modest    Isle    GI   and   a    Medal    or   Honob 

FEAT 

(By  Sanf  ord  Zalbiirg) 
Pun  Cat,  Vietnam. — II  he  wins  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  which  hU  unit  has  put  him  In  for, 
S/8gt.  Edward  Noboru  Kaneshlro,  38,  of 
Kn<iT»ii»ri  should  rate  among  the  most  mod- 
est winners  of  the  Big  Award. 

Kaneshlro.  a  small,  wiry  and  apparently 
nerveless  fellow  on  the  field  of  battle,  was 
tongue-tied  when  a  general  came  to  call  the 
other  day  on  him  and  other  survivors  of  the 
battle  to  hear  their  story. 

Far  a  minute  Kaneshlro  even  forgot  where 
he  lives. 

Finally,  he  remembered:  2549-B  10th  Ave. 
(His  wife  Is  Mltsuko  and  he  has  four  chil- 
dren, the  youngest,  John,  whom  he  saw  for 
the  first  time  last  month  when  he  came  home 
on  R&R.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Lellehua  High 
School,  a  veteran  of  7«4  years  In  the  Army 
and  formerly  served  with  the  25th  Infantry 
Wolfhounds.) 

The  general  who  Interviewed  him  Is  Brig. 
Oen.  (Ret.)  S.  L.  A.  MarsbaU,  the  nation's 
outstanding  military  writer.  Marshall  con- 
ducts detailed  Interviews  of  soldiers  who  have 
taken  part  In  memorable  actions.  Along 
with  him  were  four  P/O  and  historical  af- 
fairs officers  from  the  Ist  Cavalry  Division 
(Airmobile),  Kaneshlro's  division,  and  a 
news  reporter.  Confronted  with  all  those 
notebooks  and  pencils,  Kaneshlro  momen- 
tarily lost  his  cool. 

The  action  for  which  he  and  two  other 
members  of  "C"  Troop,  Ist  Battalion,  9th 
Cavalry  have  already  been  awarded  Silver 
Stars  took  place  last  Dec.  1  at  a  village  named 
Phu  Nuu  n  m  the  Kim  River  Valley  In  the 
Central  Highlands,  7>4  miles  southwest  of 
Bong  Son. 

The  interviews  were  conducted  In  a  mess 
tent.  Outside  the  helicopters  clattered. 
Now  and  then  an  artillery  piece  boomed. 

On  that  rainy  day  In  December  "C"  Troop 
was  on  a  search  and  destroy  mission.  Two 
squads  were  pinned  down  by  fire  from  auto- 
matic weapons  coming  from  a  long  fortified 
trench  studded  with  bunkers.  A  squad  leader 
was  hit.  A  radio  operator  was  shot.  He 
raised  his  hand  and  called,  "Over  here,  sir," 
to  Indicate  his  position  to  his  company  com- 
mander, Capt.  Clifford  N.  Smith.  Immedi- 
ately, Smith  started  crawling  toward  him. 
He  was  bit  In  the  chest  by  a  btillet  and 
kUled.  Another  man  started  for  the  captaliL 
He  got  half  way  and  was  hit  and  killed.  Half 
a  dozen  wounded  men  lay  exposed  and  un- 
able to  move. 

It  was  then  that  Kaneshlro,  squad  leader 
of  the  second  squad,  silenced  part  of  the 
torttfled  trench.  He  was  armed  with  gre- 
nades and  an  M-16  rifle. 

"I  guess  this  Is  the  time  for  you  to  talk," 
>jttT«tian  Bald  to  him.  He  primed  the  soldier. 
"Did  anyone  go  with  you  into  the  trench?" 
be  said. 

-Just  myself,  at  first,"  said  Kaneshlro.  "I 
started  working  frc^  the  top  of  the  trench. 
I  threw  a  grenade.  I  climbed  into  the  trench 
to  se«  If  there  were  any  Charleys  (Viet  Cong) 
ttaCT*. 
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"Then  I  started  out  down  the  trench — 
10  feet  at  a  Ume.  I  threw  a  grenade  in  a 
bunker  and  killed  a  man. 

"Another  10  feet  away  a  man  was  crouched 
in  a  fighting  position.  He  was  aiming  a 
rlfie.    I  threw  a  grenade  at  him." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"How  many  grenades  did  you  have?" 

"Six." 

"How  many  did  you  use?" 

•SU." 

"Did  anyone  fire  at  you?" 

"Two  or  three  times  they  snapped  (turned 
and  fired  quickly  without  aiming)  at  me. 

"Twice  I  saw  live  targets  and  threw  gre- 
nades and  the  rest  of  the  time  I  Just  threw 
the  grenades  .  .  . 

"I  believe  I  killed  six  or  seven.  I  don't 
know. 

"When  I  received  no  more  fire,  I  turned 
around  and  went  back." 

One  of  the  ofQcera  conducting  the  Inter- 
views sought  additional  information.  Mar- 
shall Intervened.  "WorWng  under  pressure 
the  thing  fogs,"  he  said.  "That's  not  un- 
usual. You're  doing  all  right,"  he  reassured 
Kaneshlro. 

Another  hero  In  the  action  was  S/Sgt. 
WlUle  P.  Haskett,  38,  Suffolk,  Va.,  squad 
leader  of  the  first  squad.  He  also  has  been 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  and  Is  in  line  for  a 
higher  award. 

Speaking  of  Kaneshlio's  action,  Haskett 
SE^d :  "I  could  see  his  head  when  he  came  out 
of  the  trench.  He  kept  yelling:  'Grenade! 
Grenade!'  He  was  only  10  to  15  meters  away 
on  my  left  flank." 

"Were  you  wounded?"  Marshall  asked 
Kaneshlro. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Kanesklro. 
"Luck,"  Kaneshlro  said  in  his  laconic  way. 
He  looked  up  and  for  the  first  time  during 
the  interview  he  permitted  himself  a  tiny, 
almost  fleeting  smile,     j 

NEED  FOR  NEW  AND  IMPROVED 
WORKING  RELATIONSHIP  BE- 
TWEEN INDUSTRY  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
November  issue  of  the  American  Soft 
Drink  Journal  contains  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Our  Industry  and  Govern- 
ment," written  by  Mr.  Ovid  Davis,  vice 
president  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co. 

Mr.  Davis  took  for  the  thesis  of  his 
article  the  need  for  a  closer  relationship 
between  government  and  business  "that 
will  lead  to  a  mutual  understanding  and 
benefit  in  an  entirely  new  day  and  atmos- 
phere." He  effectively  points  out  that  a 
new  and  improved  working  relationship 
between  industry  and  government  will 
insure  the  preservaticm  and  sidvancement 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  and  mutu- 
ally benefit  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  our  society. 

I  invite  this  fine  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oxm   INDTTSTET    AIId    GOVERNMENT 

(By  Ovid  R.  Davia,  vice  president, 
the  Coca-Cola  Co.) 

Some  people,  in  these  complex  and  unusual 
times  known  as  the  19a0's,  feel  that  the  best 
way  to  get  along  with  the  elected  officials  of 
government  la  to  kick  tbem  in  the  seat  of  the 
pants  as  often  as  the  opportunity  presents 
Itself. 

In  my  Judgment,  the«e  people  are  wrong. 

This  decade  has  brought  the  crystallization 
Of  a  development  long  In  the  making- 


lapping  between  government  and  private  in. 
dustry.  It  has  become  increasingly  vital  tbat 
business  and  industry  develop  a  new  and 
closer  relationship  with  government  ofllclalt 
state  and  federal,  that  will  lead  to  a  mutual 
understanding  and  benefit  In  an  entirely  new 
day  and  atmosphere. 

It  is  vital  that  every  soft  drink  bottle 
have  a  pleasant  working  relationship  on  the 
local  level  with  every  governmental  offldal 
with   whom  they  have   any  contact,     it  ig 
necessary  that  oflSclals  who  have  an  ultimate 
say-so   over   our    business   understand  and 
have  a  high  regard  for  us,  our  products,  our 
policies,  and  most  especially  our  many  con- 
tributions to  the  public  good. 
Two  specific  cases  will  illustrate  this  point. 
We  have  been  questioned  from  some  quar- 
ters on  the  problem  of  Utter.    Some  Bottlers 
have  felt  these  inquiries  at  home  on  the  local 
level.    They  have  received  letters  InqiHrlng 
as  to  what  we  are  doing  as  an  Industry  to 
prevent  broken  glass  on  the  streets  or  on  the 
sidewalks.     People  want  to  know  what  we 
are  doing  to  prevent  bottles  and  cans  from 
being  strewn  on  neighborhood  lawns  or  on 
the  highways. 

The  Industry  as  a  whole  has  received  such 
inquiries.  Some  come  from  well  meaning 
citizens.  Others  come  from  professional  do- 
gooders. 

Still  others  come  from  government  officials. 
What  a  great  story  we  have  to  tell  In  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  of  this  kind  on  the  sub- 
ject of  litter.  Perhaps  no  Industry  has  done 
so  much  as  ours  to  prevent  the  wrongful 
disposition  of  our  packages.  But  the  story 
must  be  told  and  retold  for  our  Just  beneflta 
to  accrue.  And  the  ears  listening  to  out 
story  mxist  be  sympathetic  ones — not  half 
closed  because  of  our  failure  to  open  them 
earlier. 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  business, 
we  have  placed  great  reliance  upon  return- 
able bottles  and  cartons.  Bottlers  every- 
where have  always  been  found  In  the  fore- 
front of  community-minded  projects  such  aa 
clean-up  campaigns  and  have  provided  their 
resources  and  facilities  to  make  such  cam- 
paigns successful. 

Parent  companies  have  provided  similar 
resources  and  facilities  to  national  programs 
designed  to  assiire  the  continued  beauty  ol 
America. 

In  terms  of  one-way  glass  and  cans,  we  did 
not  foist  these  packages  upon  people.  They 
are  provided  In  response  to  the  demands  of 
people  who  happen  to  be  our  customers. 

This  Industry  Is  not  necessarily  wedded  to 
any  package.  And  definitely,  if  competition 
between  any  groups  of  suppliers  such  as  steel 
and  the  can  manufacturers  versus  the  glass 
manufacturers  becomes  so  Intense  that  good 
customers  of  both  are  affected  adversely,  then 
this  type  of  competition  must  cease  forth- 
with. 

In  answer  to  the  critics  of  one-way  glass 
and  cans,  it  is  plain  that  as  an  Industry  com- 
p>etlng  on  the  American  marketplace  were 
we  to  refuse  to  make  available  our  products 
in  packages  requested  by  oxir  customers  It 
wo\ild  be  hardly  possible  for  us  to  remain 
for  long  in  an  economic  position  to  survive 
and  thereby  continue  our  efforts  in  main- 
taining a  more  beautiful  State  and  Nation  in 
which  to  do  business. 

We  have  the  story  and  we  have  the  facts. 
They  are  on  our  side.  As  an  Industry  we  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  Utter  problem  and  we 
do  not  faU  to  acknowledge  our  share  In  doing 
something  about  the  abuse  on  the  part  of  a 
smaU  number  of  our  customers  in  carelessly 
disposing  of  these  packages. 

But  the  responsibility  for  lltterbugs  Is  not 
one  possessed  solely  by  our  Industry.  It  Is  a 
Joint  one  which  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of 
communities  to  educate,  upon  can  manufac- 
turers and  glass  manufacturers  to  help  de- 
termine the  xUtimate  solution  for  glass  and 
metal  disposal,  upon  our  customers  who  have 
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actual  control  of  these  packages,  upon  bot- 
♦tors   and  upon  parent  companies. 

T^'ls  is  a  responsibility  Jointly  shared. 
We  as  an  Industry  continue  to  carry  oui 
lare  and  do  so  with  pride.  We  wUl  always 
face  up  to  our  responsibilities.  But  bottlers 
toeether  with  Industry  spokesmen,  such  as 
ABCB  and  parent  company  officials,  must 
^ntaln  from  the  local  level  upward  a 
strong  and  unbroken  line  of  communications 
with  appropriate  officials  of  government  so 
that  our  view  must  be  heard. 

Another  Illustration  concerns  perhaps  the 
ereatest  selling  weapon  that  we  have  in  our 
industry  arsenal.  This,  of  course,  U  adver- 
tising It  is  my  understanding  that  legis- 
lation to  restrict  "unnecessary  expenditures 
for  advertising"  is  being  studied  by  the  anti- 
trust division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
such  legislation  under  so  vague  a  banner  as 
'"unnecessary  advertising"  could  very  well  be 
an  Intolerable  and  unjust  imposition  upon 
our  Industry. 

Who  would  define  what  constitutes  nec- 
essary or  unnecessary  advertising?  Oould  It 
be  possible  that  memlsers  of  the  anti-trust 
division  of  the  Justice  Department  are  now 
draped  In  the  cloth  of  Madison  Avenue  and 
perhaps  spend  hours  moonUghtlng  in  the 
complicated  world  of  the  advertising  profes- 
sion?   This  I  doubt. 

As  businessmen  it  m\ist  be  one  of  our  pri- 
mary alms  to  make  the  Idea  of  a  great  busi- 
ness-government partnership  less  a  cliche 
and  more  a  productive  reality.  As  products 
of  the  American  free  enterprise  system,  I  be- 
lieve businessmen  have  both  a  duty  and  a 
self-interest  to  do  everything  possible  by 
word  and  deed  to  take  the  initiative  In  effec- 
tuating such  a  partnership,  and  I  believe  we 
can  count  on  most  of  the  people  In  govern- 
ment to  meet  us  halfway. 

The  catalyst  for  change  In  this  era  comes 
in  great  measure  from  government — from 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch.  And 
the  best  way  to  Insure  the  continuance,  as 
we  have  known  it,  of  our  economic  system — 
Including  our  stake  In  it — is  through  sin- 
cere, new,  working  relationships  with  gov- 
ernment. 

These  new  relationships  to  be  effective 
must  be  based  upon  a  genuine  mutual  con- 
cern for  the  success  and  well-being  of  busi- 
ness and  government,  each  for  the  other. 
Old  ideas  and  notions  of  absolutes  that  busi- 
nessmen are  aU  SOB'S  and  that  men  In  gov- 
ernment are  socialistic  leeches  must  dis- 
appear from  our  national  mind.  There  stiU 
exists  In  some  councils  of  b\islness  an  Inborn 
opposition  to  government — that  aU  govern- 
ment Is  bad,  that  everything  government 
touches  becomes  contaminated  and  that  a 
fierce  battle,  or  at  best,  a  cold  war  between 
private  Industry  and  government  would  con- 
tinue until  one  or  the  other  emerges  vic- 
torious. 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  thinking. 
We  belong  to  our  own  times.  The  prob- 
lems before  us  are  new  and  they  differ  from 
the  tasks  set  before  our  fathers  who  founded 
and  preserved  our  business  and,  indeed,  our 
Republic.  What  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
today  is  not  whether  otir  policies  have  been 
good  in  the  past,  but  whether  they  are  good 
enough  for  the  future.  In  this  mutuable 
world  of  breakneck  change  we  must  con- 
stantly reexamine  our  assessments  and  strat- 
egies. Past  success  is  not  a  good  guide  if 
it  confuses  us  about  present  problems  and 
future  possibilities. 

Talleyrand  said  of  the  Vienna  Conference 
that  the  great  powers  there  assembled  were 
too  frightened  to  fight  and  too  stupid  to 
agree.  Let  no  one  say  of  us,  American  busi- 
ness 1966,  that  we  are  too  frightened  to  fight 
for  what  we  believe  Is  right  nor  too  stupid 
to  alter  our  course  to  meet  the  shifts  of 
our  time. 

Discussing  our  efforts  In  this  field  in 
the  dual  role  of  representatives  of  our  Indus- 
try and  as  businessmen,  keep  this  In  mind. 
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It  does  not  matter  what  your  personal  poli- 
tics are  or  what  the  poUtlcs  of  your  candi- 
dates are.  What  matters  is  his  politics  to- 
ward you  and  your  business.  Of  covirse,  all 
good  citizens  want  honest,  able,  dedicated 
public  servants,  but  we  also  want  honest, 
able,  dedicated  public  servants  who  are  our 
friends. 

The  problem  with  public  affairs  activities 
of  our  people  is  not  to  conceal  our  efforts, 
or  to  apologize  for  than  or  even  to  pretend 
that  they  are  not  essential  both  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  business  with  its  relationship  to 
government.  The  important  point  is  to 
make  sure  that  these  activities  are  adequate, 
effective,  open  and  above  board,  and  con- 
ducted with  Impeccable  taste  and  discretion. 
Businessmen  In  all  areas  of  commerce  and 
Industry  are  doing  an  Increasing  amount  of 
business  with  governments.  I  am  not 
thinking  of  ordinary  commercial  relations. 
What  I  refer  to  is  the  dealings  that  all  of 
MB  in  business  have  with  a  whole  array  of 
governments  from  local  school  districts  up 
to  the  federal  government  in  Washington. 

Zoning  ordinances,  air  pollution  controls, 
water,  unemployment  compensation  laws, 
property  taxes,  excise  taxes,  corporation  In- 
come taxes,  U.S.  foreign  trade  policy — these 
and  a  host  of  other  policies,  regulations,  and 
statutes  of  government  at  all  levels  are  the 
basis  of  this  relationship.  Since  they  per- 
meate every  area  of  our  biisinesses,  we  have  a 
compelling  need  to  recognize  that  big  gov- 
ernment is  here  to  stay  and  that  we  axe  going 
to  have  to  live  with  it  and  do  business  with 
it. 

There  reoccur  instances  where  proposed 
legislation  Is  before  Congress  and  before 
state  leglslatin-es  that  is  harmful  to  our 
Industry  and  Its  Interests.  We  must  make 
sure  that  our  Influence  with  government  Is 
of  such  strength  that  we  may  meet  such 
legislation  head  on  and  defeat  it  or  amend  it 
in  order  to  protect  ourselves. 

This  is  not  special  privUege  or  special  favor 
seeking;  it  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  repre- 
sentation In  the  halls  of  Congress.  Labor 
has  done  it  for  years,  so  has  medicine  and  the 
farm  groups.  Business,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
around  but  not  nearly  so  effective. 

Ours  Is  an  Industry  with  a  futtire  as 
fabulous  as  Its  past.  0\ir  Industry  requires 
a  constant  tuning  and  adjustment  in  order 
that  it  might  run  more  smoothly  and  progress 
into  different  areas  and  different  times  in 
an  easy  and  orderly  way  and  not  be  subject 
to  the  bumps  and  strains  which  might 
accompany  such  transitions.  Oovernment  is 
here,  It's  not  going  away.  We  must  adjust 
and  tune  to  meet  Its  challenge. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  an  excellent 
article  which  appeared  In  the  December 
1966  issue  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation Journal,  imder  the  byline  of  Dr. 
Willard  Abraham,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  educational  services  and  co- 
ordinator of  special  education  at  Arizona 
State  University. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate.  I  believe, 
to  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
Senators,  since  on  January  12  the  an- 
noimcement  was  made  by  Commissioner 
Howe  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped,  authorized  in  title  VI 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  has  just  been  activated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle and  the  newsletter  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
r^narks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


and  newsletter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OtPTLOOK  roE  Special  EovcATiott 
(By  WlUard  Abraham,  chairman,  Deptirtment 
of  Educational  Services,  and  coordinator  of 
special  education,  Arizona  State  University, 
Tempe) 

(Note. — The  major  organization  in  the 
field  of  special  education  is  the  CouncU  for 
Exceptional  ChUdren  an  NEA  department. 
Establishing  high  professional  standards, 
bridging  the  gap  between  research  and  the 
classroom,  and  broadening  legislative  activ- 
ities are  among  the  major  undertakings  of 
this  rapidly  growing  orgsuiizatlon.  Dr.  Abra- 
ham Is  a  govemor-at-large  for  the  depart- 
ment.) 

"Educate  them  to  their  capacities." 
"Teach  for  their  individual  differences." 
"Meet  their  needs.  Interests,  and  abilities." 
Nowhere  are  these  tenets  more  important 
than  m  the  education  of  exceptional  chU- 
dren — children    who   deviate    from    the    so- 
called  normal  because  they  are  physically, 
emotlonaUy,  or  mentally  handicapped  or  be- 
cause they  are  gifted. 

In  dealing  with  the  bUnd  child  who  needs 
Braille  and  mobiUty  training,  the  mentaUy 
retarded  one  who  needs  training  in  vocational 
skills  if  he  is  to  become  a  contributing  mem- 
ber of  society,  or  the  frustrated  bright  child 
who  may  dream  his  way  into  becoming  a 
school  dropout,  talk  must  be  supplemented 
by  action.  Each  of  these  children  demands 
individualized  instruction. 

Meeting  these  demands  Is  a  tall  order.  One 
child  in  eight  Is  exceptional  and,  on  the  aver- 
age, there  is  one  in  every  third  famUy.  At 
present,  only  about  one  In  fovu:  of  our  handi- 
capped children  is  in  public  or  private  school, 
and  we  still  hear  aU  too  frequently  the  old 
saws  that  setting  up  an  intellectual  elite  Is 
dangerous,  and  that  bright  children  wlU 
muddle  through  somehow  without  special  at- 
tention. 

The  situation  is  improving,  however.  Spe- 
cial education  teachers  and  administrators 
are  finally  convincing  other  educators  and 
the  public  at  large  that  the  seven  mlUion 
scbool-eige  exceptional  chUdren  in  our  coun- 
try are  neither  an  Isolated  few  nor  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  professional  few. 

In  1963.  5,600  public  school  systems  pro- 
vided special  opportunities  for  handicapped 
children  (only  1,400  did  so  in  the  late  1940*8) . 
Every  state  offers  sosae  special  help,  and 
nearly  aU  state  departments  of  education  em- 
ploy one  or  more  specialists  in  a  specific 
handicap — some  have  as  many  as  fifteen 
specialists. 

Nor  has  the  gifted  chUd  been  forgotten. 
Attention  has  been  directed  toward  the  goal 
of  educating  each  of  them  to  his  capacity 
through  the  efforts  of  such  programs  as  the 
NEA  Project  on  the  Academically  Talented 
Student  (now  Project  Talent),  which  has 
published  The  Identification  and  Edvcation 
of  the  Academically  Talented  Student  in  the 
American  Secondary  School.  In  a  recent  sur- 
vey, 85  percent  of  our  largest  cities  replying 
reported  that  they  have  formalized  programs 
for  the  gifted. 

In  general,  the  outlook  for  special  educa- 
tion is  brighter  than  It  has  l>een.  PubUo 
enlightment,  research  fljidlngs,  and  the  In- 
creased avallabUlty  of  funds  are  speeding  the 
day  when  all  children  will  receive  education 
that  emphasizes  what  they  have  rather  than 
what  they  have  not,  what  they  can  do  rather 
than  what  they  cannot  do. 

The  public  is  beginning  to  recognize  that 
handicapped  chUdren  can  be  bom  into  any 
famUy — that  they  are  logically  the  respon- 
slbmty  of  school  and  community,  and  that  a 
chUd  who  has  more  than  one  handicap  may 
require  m<»:e  than  one  kind  of  speclallaed 
attention.  At  the  same  time,  an  increasing 
number  of  people  are  awakening  to  the  re- 
alization that  gifted  youngsters  are  one  of  our 
most  valuable  natural  resources  and  that  It 
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Ifl  Immoral  to  squander  talent  by  falling  to 
develop  It  to  tbe  full. 

Reeeaxch  has  brought  out  the  following 
facts,  which  point  the  way  to  Improvements 
In  the  education  of  exceptional  children. 

Some  visually  handicapped  children,  with 
the  aid  of  well-prepared  reeource  teachers, 
can  be  taught  In  the  regular  classroom. 

Training  in  speech  smd  llpreadlng  can  re- 
lease many  deaf  children  from  full  depend- 
ence upon  sign  language. 

Cerebral-palsied  children,  though  most  of 
them  are  below  the  so-called  normal,  run  the 
gamut  in  Intelligence. 

Certain  congenital  and  postnatal  conditions 
which  result  In  retardation  and  blindness  if 
untreated,  can  be  detected  and  corrected. 

Challenging  programs  for  the  gifted  can  re- 
place sterile,  repetitive,  busywork  assign- 
menta. 

The  slow  learner  may  be  slow  because  of 
cult\iral,  language,  and  socioeconomic  limi- 
tations rather  than  because  of  any  innate 
limitations. 

Some  major  stimulants  to  progress  in  spe- 
cial education  have  been  provided  by  federal 
legislation.  The  drive  to  aid  handicapped 
children  has  been  moved  into  high  gear  by 
the  establishment,  in  a  single  year  (1965-66) , 
of  5,000  fellowships  and  traineeships  in  nearly 
200  colleges  and  universities;  by  government 
grants  to  enable  higher-education  institu- 
tions to  develop  teacher-preparation  pro- 
grams; by  a  national  technical  Institute  for 
the  deaf  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf; 
and  by  support  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion programs. 

By  including  the  handicapped  among  the 
"educatlonaUy  deprived,"  PubUc  Law  88-10 
has  brought  additional  support  to  special  ed- 
ucation. Hundreds  of  school  districts  have 
used  Title  I  fimds  to  employ  additional  spe- 
cial education  tecuihers;  set  up  needed  classes; 
develop  early  identification,  enrichment,  and 
in-service  programs;  and  to  set  up  numerous 
other  facilities  and  services  for  exceptional 
children. 

Increased  state  aid  is  available  in  addition 
to  federal  support.  To  reach  at  least  a  par- 
tial luiderstandlng  of  recent  developments  in 
the  broad  field  of  special  education,  It  Is 
helpful  to  look  at  what  la  happening  in  a  few 
specific  areas. 

Gifted  children:  Educators  are  realizing  the 
value  to  gifted  children  of  programed  mate- 
rials which  encourage  them  to  move  at 
their  own  rate,  of  Individualized  accelera- 
tion, of  early  school  admission,  and  of  a 
program  that  emphasizes  creativity  instead 
of  "more-of-the-same."  Further,  educators 
now  recognize  that  no  members  of  a  single 
race,  creed,  nationality,  or  economic  segment 
of  our  society  have  a  monopoly  on  intelli- 
gence. 

Mentally  retarded  children:  Gradually, 
long-prevalent  misconceptions  regarding  the 
mentally  retarded  are  being  laid  to  rest. 
Less  and  lees  frequently  do  bias  and  prej- 
udice prompt  such  generalizations  as:  "Ac- 
cept the  fact  that  they  can't  work  and  in- 
stitutionalize them  all."  "Sterilize  them 
and  the  problem  will  dls^pear  in  a  gen- 
eration or  so."  Realize  that  delinquency  and 
low  intelligence  go  hand-in-band."  "View 
the  retarded  and  the  mentally  Ul  as  identical 
in  cause,  performance,  and  treatment." 

Children  with  learning  disorders:  Within 
the  past  few  yeairs,  learning  disorders— dls- 
abUltles  related  to  reading,  verbal  oommu- 
nlcatlon.  and  vlsuomotor  factors — have  been 
pinpointed  as  the  source  of  some  children's 
Inability  to  make  progress  without  special 
attention.  A  literature  of  learning  disorders 
Is  beginning  to  develop. 

Disturbed  children:  Children  who  are  emo- 
tionally unable  to  adapt  to  Urge  public 
schools  are  at  last  being  recognized  as  a  se- 
rious problem  in  the  classroom.  Special 
classes  provide  one  solution,  but  teachers 
trained  to  work  with  disturbed  children  are 
In  short  supply.  When  special  classes  are 
available,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  be- 


come dumping  grounds  for  youngsters  whose 
personalities  simply  conflict  with  a  particu- 
lar teacher's,  for  threateningly  bright  pupils, 
or  for  those  who  are  mentally  retarded  and 
need  another  icind  of  special  treatment. 

Other  handicapped  children:  In  the  areas 
of  physical  handicaps.  Increasing  attention 
is  being  directed  to  alleviating  the  shortage 
of  teachers  and  to  reduolng  the  high  cost  of 
the  individualized  programs  physically 
handicapped  children  need.  Regular  class- 
room teachers  are  learning  how  to  bring 
about  minor  corrections  of  speech  problems. 
They  are  learning,  too,  that  by  establishing 
the  right  emotional  climate  in  their  class- 
rooms they  can  prevent  some  defects. 

Relatively  recently  recognized  as  needing 
special  education  are  the  pseudo-mentally- 
retarded  (children  who  perform  below  their 
capacities  because  of  physical  or  socioeco- 
nomic handicaps,  invalid  testing,  or  other 
conditions),  slow  learners  (children  with 
75-90  IQ  and  also  gifted  children  working 
below  their  potential  even  if  their  perfor- 
mance is  above  the  so-called  normal),  and 
the  disadvantaged  (now  recognized  more 
often  than  in  the  past,  and  representing  a 
significantly  high  proportion  of  other  ex- 
ceptional characteristics) . 

Despite  the  progress  Of  recent  years,  some 
communities  continue  merely  to  i>ay  Up  serv- 
ice to  the  Ideal  of  educating  every  child  to 
his  capacity.  The  old  debates  over  heter- 
ogeneous versus  homogeneous  grouping  and 
special  versus  regular  cttass  placement  con- 
tinue and  are  joined  by  new  ones  over  edu- 
cational innovations  (which  some  teachers 
regard  as  a  threat)  and  over  ways  of  eval- 
uating programs,  specially  costly  programs. 

Regardless  of  these  hindrances,  the  field 
of  special  education  Is  setting  an  example  for 
the  entire  teaching  profession.  It  demon- 
strates what  can  be  done  in  even  the  most 
difficult  of  teaching  tasks  when  dedication 
and  tenacity  are  added  to  skill. 

U.S.  Depabtment  o*  Health,  Edu- 
cation, AND  Welwuie, 

Washington,  D.C. 

A  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped has  been  established  in  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  to  strengthen  and  coordinate 
acUvltles  in  behalf  of  the  handicapped,  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Harold  Howe  n 
announced  today. 

The  new  bureau's  mission  is  to  assist 
States,  colleges  and  universities,  and  other 
institutions  and  agenoies  in  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  the  Nation's  5  million 
handicapped  children  who  require  special 
services.  These  children  are  mentally  re- 
tarded, hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  im- 
paired, visually  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
tionally dlstvu-bed,  crippled,  or  have  other 
health  problems  or  major  learning  difficulties 
that  can  be  helped  by  special  education  and 
related  services. 

The  new  bureau  encompasses  the  existing 
programs  which  the  Office  of  Education  con- 
ducts expressly  for  the  handicapped,  such 
as  support  of  training  for  teachers  and  other 
professional  personnel  to  participate  in  the 
education  of  the  handicapped,  grants  for 
research  in  this  field  of  education,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf 
project. 

In  addition,  the  bureau  will  administer  a 
new  program  of  financial  aid  to  help  States 
initiate,  expand,  and  Improve  their  resources 
for  the  education  of  the  handicapped. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1966  sjpproved  last  Novem- 
ber 3,  authorized  $50  tollllon  for  grants  in 
the  1967  fiscal  year  which  ends  next  June 
30  and  an  additional  9150  million  for  the 
following  12-month  period.  However,  ap- 
propriations to  fund  them  have  not  been 
made.  The  same  legislation  also  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Handicapped  and  of  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Handicapped 
Children. 


The  new  bureau  will  be  directed  by  an 
Associate  Commissioner  of  Education  who 
vdll  also  serve  as  principal  advisor  to  the 
Commissioner  on  matters  relating  to  the 
education  of  handicapped  children  and 
youth.  Within  the  bureau,  separate  divi- 
sions virlll  be  concerned  with  research,  per- 
sonnel training,  and  direct  or  Indirect  edu- 
cational services  to  the  handicapped. 

Dr.  J.  William  Rloux,  recently  named  act- 
ing director  of  planning  and  evaluation  for 
the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  is  temporarily  in  charge  of  the 
new  bureau.  Acting  chiefs  of  the  divisions 
are:  Dr.  John  Gough,  educational  services; 
Dr.  Richard  Schofer,  personnel  training;  and 
Dr.  James  W.  Moss,  research. 


REX  WHITTON,  46  YEARS  OF  DIS- 
TINGUISHED PUBLIC  SERVCE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
when  Rex  M.  Whltton  retired  December 
31  as  highway  administrator  and  he  and 
Mrs.  Whltton  moved  back  to  Missouri  to 
make  their  home  in  Independence,  the 
Nation  lost  one  of  its  most  able  public 
•servants.  In  the  last  6  years  this  dedi- 
cated American,  of  whom  we  Missourians 
are  so  proud,  has  directed  the  greatest 
highway  building  program  in  world 
history. 

Last  June  24,  at  the  time  Mr.  Whitton 
was  named  as  the  1966  International 
Road  Federation  Man  of  the  Year,  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact,  in  a  state- 
ment here  in  the  Senate,  that  he  was  the 
first  American  ever  to  receive  this 
award.  Rex  Whitton  Is  an  American  of 
high  character  and  dedicated  purpose. 
Today,  in  further  recognizing  his  serv- 
ice to  his  State  and  Nation,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  for  insertion  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  of  an  Associated  Press 
story,  "Whitton  Foresees  New  Era  in 
Roads,"  from  the  Springfield,  Mo., 
Leader-Press  of  January  1,  an  editorial, 
"Rex  Whitton  Steps  Down,"  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star  of  January  5,  and  an 
editorial,  "Thanks  for  Good  Roads, 
Rex,"  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
of  January  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From   the  Springfield   (Mo.)    Leader-Press, 
Jan.  1, 19671 
Whitton  Foresees  New  Eba  in  Roads 
(By  Joseph  R.  Coyne) 
Washington.— Rex  M.  Whltton,  whose  re- 
tirement  as   federal   highway  administrator 
has  been  announced  by  President  Johnson. 
predicts  a  shift  in  emphasis  In  the  Nation's 
road-bulldlng  program. 

"I  don't  see  an  end  to  highway  building." 
Whltton  said  in  an  interview.  "People  like 
to  drive  their  automobiles.  They  like  the 
freedom  and  Independence  of  movement." 
But  future  emphasis  will  shift  from  con- 
struction of  major  new  routes — the  inter- 
state system — to  improvement  of  feeder  and 
primary  roads,  he  said. 

Whltton's  career  as  a  highway  engineer 
parallels  closely  the  era  of  modern  road 
buUdlng. 

He  began  work  on  a  Missouri  highway  sur- 
vey team  in  1920  when  the  federal-aid  high- 
way program  was  only  four  years  old.  For 
the  last  six  years,  he  has  directed  the  largest 
road  building  program  ever  undertaken  by 
any  nation — one  that  has  been  costing  $4 
billion  a  year. 

Whltton  la  68.  Last  Friday,  when  his  re- 
tirement became  effective,  he  rounded  out 
46  years  and  8  months — to  the  day — ^In  his 
career  of  higthway  work. 
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in  announcing  the  resignation  Sunday. 
ToMison  told  Whltton  "the  American  hlgh- 
rtTsystem  is  uequaled  in  the  world  and 
wir  riiare  in  the  credit  for  it  U  large."  He 
irtshed  Whitton  well  and  said  he  hopes  to 
^  on  him  from  time  to  time  for  advice. 

Xbe  President  did  not  name  a  successor  for 
Whltton's  «26,000-a-year  post. 

In  the  AP  interview.  Whitton  said  the  re- 
/.*ntlv  announced  cutback  in  the  federal 
Mehway  program  and  the  impending  switch 
rf  the  Bvireau  of  Public  Roads  to  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation  had  nothing 
to  do  with  hU  decision  to  retire. 

He  said  he  told  Secretary  of  Commerce 
John  T  Connor — the  bureau  is  part  of  the 
Oommerce  Department— last  January  that 
he  wanted  to  retire  during  1966. 

His  letter  of  resignation  was  dated  Oct.  30, 
more  than  three  weeks  before  the  highway 
cutback  was  ordered. 

"I  want  to  quit  while  I'm  still  ahead  of 
the  game,"  Whltton  said. 

He  plans  to  live  in  a  newly  purchased 
house  In  Independence,  Mo.,  and  look  after 
three  pieces  of  farm  land  he  owns  in  Jackson 
county.  He  also  hopes  to  do  some  highway 
consulting  work. 

Looking  back  on  his  more  than  46  years  in 
highway  building.  Whitton  said  the  first  goal 
bMk  in  the  1920s  was  to  get  the  farmer  out 

of  the  mud. 

"Now  we're  in  a  state  of  humanizing  high- 
ways." he  said. 

By  this,  Whitton  meant  that  the  role  of 
the  highway  builder  is  not  only  to  lay  pave- 
ment and  design  roads  but  also  to  consider 
the  highway's  Impact  on  people,  parks,  fish 
and  wildlife,  historic  sites  and  the  myriad 
factors  which  make  Ufe  today  so  complex. 

In  1920,  he  noted,  a  highway  was  laid  out 
by  driving  from  town  to  town.  Halfway  be- 
tween the  farm  fences  was  considered  the 
center  of  the  road. 

Now  roads  can  be  surveyed  from  the  air 
and  an  entire  set  of  plans  drafted  from  aerial 
photography. 

Whltton  was  chief  administrative  officer 
of  the  Missouri  Highway  Department  for  10 
years  before  President  John  F.  Kennedy  se- 
lected him  in  1961  as  federal  highway 
administrator. 

His  main  task  has  been  overseeing  con- 
struction of  the  41,000-mile  interstate  sys- 
tem, which  is  now  more  than  half  complete. 

Safety — the  interstate  system  Is  expected 
to  save  8,000  lives  yearly — and  the  humanlza- 
Ing  of  highways  have  been  the  themes  of  his 
tenure  as  highway  administrator. 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Jan.  5,  1967] 
Rex  Whitton  Steps  Down 

After  46  years  as  a  road  builder,  the  last 
six  as  federal  highway  administrator.  Rex 
Whitton  has  retired.  But  not  before  he  had 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  roads  of  his 
native  Missouri  and  the  nation  under  condi- 
tions of  particular  urgency. 

Whltton  took  his  first  highway  job  in  1920, 
soon  after  he  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  as  a  civil  engineer.  It  was  a 
time  when  motoring  was  difficult,  at  best,  and 
the  state  highway  department's  big  objective 
was  "to  lift  Missouri  out  of  the  mud." 

Whitton  built  a  standout  reputation  as  a 
maintenance  engineer.  It  won  him  the  job  of 
chief  highway  engineer  In  charge  of  all  Mis- 
souri road  building,  a  post  he  held  almost  a 
decade. 

Then  in  1960,  President-elect  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy chose  Whitton  for  the  top  road  job  In 
the  country.  He  was  exceptionally  qualified 
for  his  new  assignment.  As  an  official  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Of- 
ficials. Whltton  had  been  an  outspoken  ad- 
vocate of  the  federal  interstate  system,  man's 
greatest  road-building  venture. 

Whitton  was  president  of  the  association 
in  1956,  the  year  when  Congress  established 
the  system.  Later  Sen.  Stuart  Symington 
said  that  Whltton's  testimony  had  a  great 


deal  to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  landmark 
legislation.  It  was  logical  that  President 
Kennedy  should  tiu-n  to  him  to  put  increased 
momentum  in  the  program. 

Rex  Whltton  is  a  genial,  gracious  man, 
whose  life  has  been  dominated  by  a  single 
purpose:  To  build  good  roads.  Many  motor- 
ists, who  have  never  heard  his  name,  owe 
him  a  debt  for  hU  unrelenting  drive  to  up- 
grade highways.  Even  out  of  office,  he  can  be 
counted  on  as  an  effective  champion  of  any 
sound  program  to  move  traffic  in  the  urban 
age. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 

Jan.  7-8,  19671 

Thanks  toe   Good   Roads,   Rex 

Rex  M.  Whltton  is  a  man  who  has  paved 
his  roads  with  more  than  just  good  inten- 
tions. 

When  Missouri  naUve  Whitton  announced 
his  retirement  a  few  days  ago  as  federal  High- 
way Administrator  he  closed  the  book  on  an 
impressive  career  of  more  than  46  years  in 
highway  work. 

As  the  nation's  No.  1  road  builder  for  the 
last  six  years,  Whltton  had  the  responsibility 
of  directing  the  largest  highway  construction 
program  ever  undertaken — costing  »4,000,- 
000,000  a  year.  If  a  penny  of  that  was  ever 
spent  for  anything  other  than  to  build  better 
roads  It  was  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  Whitton. 

For  40  years  prior  to  going  to  Washington, 
Whitton  was  with  the  Missouri  Highway  De- 
partment, the  last  10  of  them  as  chief  engi- 
neer. 

It  was  through  his  administration  that  Mls- 
soiuri  became  one  of  the  first  few  states  to 
qualify  for  the  interstate  highway  buUding 
program,  and  one  of  the  first  to  begin  con- 
struction. 

There's  not  much  more  that  can  be  added 
to  such  an  Illustrious  career  and  a  well- 
deserved  retirement,  except  to  say,  "Thanks, 
Rex,  for  giving  us  better  and  safer  roads." 


DISTINGUISHED  JURIST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  January  11  edition  of  the 
Webster  Echo-The  Webster  Republican, 
Webster  Springs,  W.  Va.,  newspaper  car- 
ried an  article  reminiscing  on  the  ca- 
reers of  the  distinguished  jurists  who 
have  served  the  cause  of  Justice  in  Web- 
ster County,  W.  Va. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  present  pre- 
siding official  of  the  Webster  County  Cir- 
cuit Court,  Judge  Charles  A.  Duffield.  Jr., 
who,  this  year,  begins  his  16th  year  on 
the  bench.  He  Is  a  worthy  successor  to 
those  who  preceded  him  in  meting  out 
justice  In  Webster  County,  and  I  wish 
him  continued  success  in  his  career. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JxnMiE  Duffield  Begins  16th  Tear  on  th»: 
Bench — Distinguibheu  Jurists  Have  Pre- 
sided Over  Webster  Court 


Judge  Charles  A.  Duffield,  Jr..  now  presid- 
ing over  the  January  term  of  Webster  County 
Circuit  Court,  is  beginning  his  sixteenth  year 
on  the  bench  In  the  local  Court  House. 

A  former  Braxton  county  prosecuting  at- 
torney. Judge  Duffield  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Fourteenth  (now  Thirteenth)  Judi- 
cial Circuit  in  September  1951  by  Gov.  Okey 
Patteson  following  the  death  of  Judge  Jake 
Fisher.  The  43-year-old  Sutton  lawyer  was 
named  to  serve  until  the  general  election  In 
1962  at  which  time  he  won  election  to  a 
full  eight-year  term  and  was  reelected  In 


1960.  Attesting  to  his  great  popularity  and 
ability  as  a  jurist  Is  the  fact  that  the  Sutton 
jurist  has  never  been  opposed  In  an  election, 
primary  or  general. 

Judge  Duffield  took  pre-law  study  at  Mar- 
shall College,  Huntington,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  West  Virginia  Law  School  in 
1933.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  In  Sut- 
ton and  was  elected  In  1936  to  the  first  of 
three  successive  terms  as  Braxton  county 
prosecutor.  He  also  served  two  terms  as 
Sutton  town  recorder. 

He  is  a  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  n  and 
spent  part  of  his  time  In  service  as  assistant 
to  the  Legal  Assistance  Officer  at  Great 
Lakes,  ni..  Naval  Training  Station. 

Judge  Duffield  is  married  to  the  former 
Rebecca  Fox.  daughter  of  the  late  former 
State  Supreme  Court  Judge  and  State  Tax 
Commissioner.  Fred  L.  Fox,  of  Sutton  and 
Charleston.     They   have   two   children. 

Judge  Duffield  is  another  in  a  long  list  of 
distinguished  jurists  who  have  presided  over 
the  local  court.  The  man  he  succeeded, 
Judge  Jake  Fisher,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
at  the  age  of  80  years  was  West  Vlrgima's 
oldest  and  best  known  circuit  judge.  Judge 
Fisher  had  served  as  a  circuit  judge  for 
thirty-eight  years  and  eight  months,  having 
first  been  elected  in  1912  in  the  old  Nicholas- 
Webster  Circuit.  Legislature  changes  later 
placed  him  in  charge  of  the  Fourteenth  Cir- 
cuit comprised  of  the  counties  of  Braxton, 
Clay,  Gilmer  and  Webster.  He  was  serving 
his  fifth  consecutive  term  of  eight  years  at 
the  time  of  hU  death.  Prior  to  his  elevation 
to  the  judicial  bench,  Fisher  served  two 
terms  in  the  House  of  Delegates  and  two 
terms  in  the  State  Senate,  a  record  of  more 
than  half  a  century  in  the  public  service.  He 
was  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  nominee 
for  Governor  in  1924. 

William  Smlthe  O'Brien,  who  served  on  the 
local  bench  while  judge  of  the  old  Twelfth 
Judicial  Circuit,  1913-1920.  later  was  elected 
to  congress  from  the  old  Third  Congressional 
District  which  mcluded  Webster  County.  He 
was  elected  Secretary  of  State  at  the  general 
election  in  19^2.  a  post  which  he  held  for 
many  years.  Following  his  death,  his  son. 
D.  Pitt  O'Brien,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  and  he  also  filled  the  office  for  many 
years. 

As  a  feature  for  a  special  Highway  Open- 
ing edition  of  The  Webster  RepubUcan, 
pubUshed  October  14,  1932  commemorating 
the  formal  opening  of  State  Route  20  be- 
tween Webster  Springs  and  Buckhannon, 
the  late  Judge  J.  C.  McWhorter  of  Buckhan- 
non prepared  an  article  relating  some  of  his 
recollections  of  the  "saddlebag"  period  of 
judges  m  Webster  county.  Our  readers  will 
find  Judge  McWhorter's  article  both  inter- 
esting and  amusing: 

In  the  early  days,  when  Judge  Irwin,  a 
somewhat  eccentric  old  bachelor,  held  court 
at  Webster  Springs,  the  sessions  were  in  an 
old  log  building  used  as  a  coiirt  house.  It 
was  heated  by  an  open  wood  fireplace  and 
most  generous  proportions,  and  the  judge, 
a  "Virginia  gentleman  of  the  old  school,"  fre- 
quently became  uncomfortably  warm  when 
the  big  hickory  and  maple  log  blazed  hotly, 
and  one  day  it  is  said  he  called  to  the  sheriff 
and  said,  "Here  shuhifl  move  the  fiah  back, 
the  cote  Is  getting  too  wa'm."  I  know  from 
experience  that  even  without  the  wood  fire 
in  the  trial  of  cases  the  "cote"  is  often  made 
mighty  "wa'm." 

That  was  in  the  old  days  of  the  "saddlebag 
judge"  and  the  "clrcult-rtdlng  lawyer."  It 
required  from  two  to  three  days  for  court  and 
visiting  lawyers  to  reach  the  Springs  by 
horseback  over  the  mountain  passes  and 
trails.  Court  sessions  then  were  the  big 
occasion  of  the  county,  as  they  were  in  most 
of  the  other  counties  of  the  new  state. 

Judge  Irvln  was  succeeded  by  the  Brannons, 
Judges  John  and  Henry,  both  exceptionally 
able  judges  and.  so  far  as  the  Webster  court 
was  concerned.  Ixith  were  "saddlebag"  judges. 
It  was  a  long  hard  journey  these  dlstln- 
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guUhed  JurlBts  bad  to  make  on  hcn-seback 
from  Weston  to  Welwter  Springs,  scaling 
mountains  and  fording  the  brldgelees 
streams,  the  roads  being  little  better  than 
bridlepaths  that  could  l>e  traveled  only  by 
horseback  or  afoot. 

In  thoee  early  days  before  the  advent  of 
the  present  membership  of  the  Webster 
county  bar,  Honorable  John  D.  Alderson  and 
A.  J.  Horan,  of  Nicholas  county,  L.  D.  Strader 
of  Beverly,  J.  M.  Bennett  of  Weston,  "TJncle" 
Hanse  Morrison  of  Sutton,  and  other  promi- 
nent lawyers  of  distant  bars  attended  the 
sessions  at  Webster  Springs,  then  called  Addi- 
son, and  many  legal  battles  were  fought  in 
the  knock-down  and  drag-out  of  the  time. 

A   GREAT   JTOCZ 

Ijater,  after  the  completion  of  the  West 
Virginia  and  Bdldland  railroad  to  Webster 
Springs  and  the  erection  of  the  Webster 
Springs  hotel,  the  SiHlngs  became  quite  a 
famous  resort.  Large  crowds  from  vtulous 
quarters  of  the  coimty  gathered  at  this 
famous  hostelry  In  the  tourist  season  of 
summer  and  early  autumn,  and  during  the 
court  sessions  of  these  seasons  the  court 
room  was  usually  packed  with  spectators, 
especially  when  any  dramatic  or  exciting 
case  was  on  trial. 

Following  the  Brannons  came  Judge  Wil- 
liam C.  Bennett,  one  of  West  Virginia's  out- 
standing circuit  Judges.  He  bad  a  keen, 
alert,  and  incisive  mind  that  quickly  pene- 
trated the  heart  of  a  case  in  a  direct  and 
precise  manner,  and  he  was  so  utterly  fair 
and  Impartial,  even  cold-blooded.  Judicially 
speaking,  that  litigants  as  individuals  meant 
little  to  him.  He  was  guided  by  the  law 
and  the  facts  of  each  case.  Who  the  parties 
<a  counsel  were  mattered  not  In  the  least. 
He  was  a  great  Judge. 

Succeeding  Judge  Bennett  In  1905.  my  own 
visits  to  the  Springs  in  the  eight  years  of  my 
term  were  during  the  time  when  the  Webster 
Springs  and  the  Oakland  and  other  smaller 
hotels  were  in  full  operation.  The  Webster 
Springs  hotel,  owned  by  C!olonel  McOraw, 
where  I  usually  stopped,  became  a  real  home 
to  me.  It  was  managed  by  James  W.  Wood- 
dell,  bis  wife,  one  of  Ood's  noblest  women, 
with  a  heart  as  big  as  one  of  the  Elk  river 
mountains  acting  as  sort  of  a  ho\ise  mother 
to  every  one.  The  genuine  hospitality  and 
kindness  of  these  good  people  stand  out  as 
one  of  my  most  refreshing  memories. 

Here  I  met  many  of  the  first  lawyers  of  the 
state,  Honorable  Wesley  MoUohan,  of  Charles- 
ton, being  one  especially  to  whom  I  was  drawn 
with  a  feeling  of  veneration.  He  had  one  of 
the  brightest  Intellects,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  versatile  men,  I  ever  met.  He  seemed 
to  have  more  accurate  knowledge  about  more 
things  than  any  man  I  ever  contacted. 
RKAI.  ncHT^u 

At  that  time  the  Webster  County  bar  con- 
sisted, as  I  now  recall,  of  Senator  E.  H.  Mor- 
ton, W.  L.  Wooddell,  Beth  Cogar,  J.  M.  Hoover, 
H.  C.  Thurmond,  W.  T.  Talbot  and  William 
S.  Wysong,  the  Dyer  brothers  appearing  near 
the  close  of  my  term.  It  was  one  of  the 
scrappiest  bars  I  ever  saw.  I  say  this  in  a 
(XHnpllmentary  sense.  They  were  all  real 
fighters. 

As  illiistrative  of  this,  at  the  close  of  one  of 
our  war-like  terms,  a  prominent  attorney 
from  a  neighboring  state  rode  beside  me  on 
our  way  out,  and  he  said  to  me,  with  much 
earnestness: 

"Judge,  what  kind  of  damned  lawyers  do 
you  raise  anyhow  back  In  these  West  Virginia 
hills  and  mountains?  Bverytlme  I  contact 
on«  of  your  ban  I  meet  with  the  surprlae  of 
my  life.  I  naturally  felt  when  I  came  away 
back  mto  this  secluded  spot,  barricaded  by 
the  mountain  ranges  aa  it  Is,  I  woxild  en- 
co\mter  only  a  bunch  of  back  woods,  petti- 
fogging attorneys.  But  I  found  a  bar  of  keen, 
quick,  up-to-date,  reaourceful  lawyers,  able 
to  measure  swords  with  the  best,  and  know 
law — my  God!" 

Among  the  prominent  visiting  attomayB 


were  Judge  George  Lynn  of  GlenvlUe,  W.  E. 
Haymond,  Fred  Pox.  Burk  and  Van  Hall, 
W.  E.  Hlnes,  L.  H.  Kelly,  Cary  C.  Hlnues,  John 
B.  Morrison  and  Jake  Plsher  now  Judge  of 
the  court,  all  of  Sutton,  Weel  Virginia;  and 
W.  W.  Brannon  of  Weston  and  many  others. 
W.  E.  R.  Byrne  of  Charleston,  in  some 
splendid  respects,  was  in  a  class  of  his  own. 
They  were  all  genial  souls  and  added  to  the 
Interest  and  social  pleasure  of  the  terms. 

DATS     or     MlilACLES 

Upon  the  whole,  I  never  met  more  Inter- 
esting or  warm-heartad  people  than  the 
Webster  county  mountaineers.  Physically 
and  mentally,  they  were  a  remarkable  folk, 
and  some  of  my  fondest  memories  are  of 
them.  Hospitable,  aocommodatlng,  they 
were  loyal  as  friends,  and  Just  as  pronounced 
in  their  dislikes.  This  \»  another  reason  why 
I  liked  them  so  well. 

Instead  of  being  over,  the  days  of  miracles, 
it  seems,  are  in  full  swing  or  only  really  begin- 
ning. Had  the  suggestion  been  made  to  one 
of  these  venerable  "saddlebag"  Judges,  wear- 
ily winding  his  way  through  the  forests  and 
over  the  hills  and  mountains,  that  at  least 
the  second  generation  from  him  would  see 
roads,  like  ribbons  of  concrete,  threading 
their  wasrs  among  these  mountains,  and  over 
which  motor  vehicles  would  rush  with  ex- 
press-train speed  from  county  seat  to  county 
seat,  he  probably  would  have  thought  of  call- 
mg  a  Jury  to  InqvUre  into  some  one's  sanity. 
Such  an  idea  then  would  have  been  as  wild  as 
the  wildest  fancies  of  Jules  Verne.  But  today 
we  accept  and  treat  thete  things  as  common- 
place, and  apparently  are  in  no  mood  to  be 
surprised  at  anything.  These  roads  have 
contracted  days  into  hours,  and  have  trans- 
formed hard  and  wearisome  pilgrimages  Into 
luxurious  and  delightful  outings. 

If,  as  Goethe  says,  "A  miracle  is  the  pet 
child  of  faith,"  then  these  marvelous  high- 
ways, such  as  State  Route  No.  20,  literally 
banishing  isolation  and  knitting  our  great 
state  into  socialized  and  economic  solidarity, 
are  miracles;  a  few  of  Us,  Indeed,  even  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  unbelleveable  things 
we  see  dally  occurring,  have  the  imagination 
to  anticipate  the  things  undreamed  of  today, 
that  win  be  commonplace  to  our  children  to- 
morrow. Not  only  are  such  things  the  chil- 
dren of  faith,  but  the  children  of  daring 
vision. 

Note. — Prior  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
the  old  Webster  Springs  Hotel,  federal  law 
pirovlded  for  the  holding  of  a  term  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  ( for  the  South- 
em  District  of  West  Virginia)  in  Webster 
Springs.  The  presiding  Judge  was  the  late 
Judge  George  W.  McCUntlc,  a  native  of  Poca- 
hontas coimty,  and  one  of  the  most  colorful 
figures  in  the  Judicial  history  of  the  state. 
U.S.  Coiut  was  quite  aci  event  in  those  days 
and  brought  a  fiock  of  federal  court  officials 
and  prominent  state  and  national  lawyers  to 
the  "Watering  Hole"'  for  an  extended  visit 
each  year.  After  the  old  resort  hotel  burijed 
the  law  was  amended  to  eliminate  the  court 
term  here  because  of  Insufficient  hotel  ac- 
commodations and  suitable  Jail  facilities  to 
house  federal  prisoners  during  court  terms. 


MEDICAL  MANPOWER:  TRENDS 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
90th  Congress  we  will  be  well  advised, 
in  my  Judgment,  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  effect  of  population  growth 
upon  the  provision  of  professional  serv- 
ices to  our  people. 

This  should  be  of  particular  concern 
in  the  case  of  educational  personnel,  but 
It  is  also  of  major  concern  in  the  provi- 
sion of  medical  and  para -medical  person- 
nel. Mr.  Don  C.  Lowe,  planning  ofiQcer 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School,  has  contributed  an  article  to  the 


fall  issue  of  the  Report  to  the  Alumni  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School, 
in  which  he  sets  forth  the  trends  for  the 
future  training  of  medical  manpower. 

The  situation,  in  my  view,  is  one  which 
every  State  will  face  in  the  decade  ahead. 
We  should  never  forget  that  the  actions 
we  talse  this  year  are  crucially  important 
in  determining  the  size  and  quality  of  our 
educational  output  8  to  10  years  from 
now.  Because  of  the  lead  time  Involved, 
we  should  be  particularly  careful,  I  think, 
to  resist  the  short  view  with  regard  to 
educational  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Medical  Manpower  Trends  for  the  Future 
(By  Don  C.  Lowe,  Planning  Officer) 

"A  nation  of  228,463,000  people  by  1975!" 

This  startling  prediction  by  private  and 
government  population  experts  led  off  an 
editorial  in  the  January  1959  issue  of  Report 
to  the  Alumni. 

That  same  editorial  quoted  from  a  VS. 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department 
report  that  "public  Interest  would  be  Jeop- 
ardlzed  if  the  national  doctor-population 
ratio  was  allowed  to  drop  below  132  per 
100,000  people,  or  one  doctor  for  every  758 
persons — the  ratio  which  had  been  main- 
tained since  1929." 

In  determining  this  ratio  consideration  was 
given  to  anticipated  changes  in  such  areas  as 
therapy,  urbanization  and  suburbanization, 
use  of  ancillary  personnel,  facilities  for  medi- 
cal care,  extension  of  prepaid  medical  pro- 
grams and  the  effectiveness  of  preventive 
medicine. 

The  Bayne-Jones  Report,  as  it  was  popu- 
larly known,  evaluated  the  status  of  medical 
education  and  offered  guidelines  for  preserv- 
ing the  quality  of  medical  care  In  the  years 
to  come.  In  order  to  maintain  the  recom- 
mended physiclan-pwpulatlon  ratio,  between 
14  and  20  new  medical  schools  would  have  to 
be  added  to  the  existing  87  by  19T5,  the  report 
stated. 

Today,  population  experts  have  trimmed 
off  up  to  nine  million  from  the  1959  estimate. 
Depending  upon  certain  fertility  variables, 
the  country's  population  is  now  expected  to 
be  somewhere  between  219  and  225  million 
people  by  1975. 

What  will  this  difference  mean  to  the 
medical  manpower  situation?  And  to  the 
nation's  medical  education  programs? 

Before  exploring  these  questions  let  ub 
take  a  look  at  what  has  been  done  to  keep 
pace  with  the  Increased  need  for  medical 
personnel  in  the  eight  years  since  the  Bayne- 
Jones  Report  was  published. 

There  are  now  88  medical  schools  in  opera- 
tion throughout  the  United  States,  including 
one  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  16  new  medical 
schools  either  In  the  late  stages  of  planning 
or  actually  under  construction.  Three  of 
the  new  schools  will  admit  students  for  the 
first  two  years  and  Include  only  the  basic 
science  curriculum.  These  students  may 
then  transfer  to  the  fo\ir-year  schools  for 
their  junior  and  senior  years.  This  will  tend 
to  equalize  the  losses  from  attrition  of  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  medical  students.  The 
remaining  12  new  schools  will  offer  the  full 
fo\ir-year  curriculum.  Even  with  the  three 
new  two-year  Institutions  being  planned, 
only  about  46  per  cent  of  the  first  biennial 
dropouts  from  the  four-year  schools  will  be 
replaced.  This  leaves  an  estimated  500 
vacancies  which  could  l>e  flUed  by  graduates 
of  additional  basic  science  schools,  if  such 

schools  existed. 
By  the  end  of  1968  when  the  last  of  these 

15  new  institutions  begin  admitting  students 

It  Is  predicted  that  total  medical  coUege 
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trtihmaa  enroUment  will  jump  from  8,866 
(1964)  to  about  10,000.  Assuming  an  aver- 
1«  attriUon  rate  of  about  10  per  cent,  ac- 
!Ldmg  to  the  Journal  of  Medical  Education, 
r^«5mately  9,000  physicians  wUl  be  grad- 
«Vtout  by  1972.  ThU  figure  does  not  take 
tatoconaideration  the  possible  enroUment 
l!io»nslon  of  existing  medical  schools  which, 
iw  1969  Is  expected  to  total  167  new  entering 
rtudents,  according  to  the  Journals  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges.  If 
this  number  Is  taken  as  a  base  figure,  and 
nrolected  to  1972  with  consideration  given  to 
Umal  student  dropouts,  the  total  number 
of  physicians  ready  to  enter  internship 
ghould  number  about  9,160. 

In  early  November  of  thU  year,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  CoUeges  released 
information  which  shows  a  drop  of  76  stu- 
dents in  total  first-year  enrollment  for  1965- 
66  However,  the  net  new  student  loss 
amounted  only  to  33  as  there  were  fewer 
persons  repeating  the  first  year.  In  three 
sdioolB  the  loss  was  due  to  reduced  enroll- 
ment in  order  to  strengthen  their  programs. 
The  remaining  85  schools  showed  very 
Uttle  change. 

In  1965  the  nation's  population  was  estl- 
niated  at  195  million  persons  with  about 
252,000  licensed  physicians,  one  doctor  for 
every  774  persons. 

The  question  now  is:  What  will  the 
physician-population  ratio  be  in  the  future? 
How  is  it  going  to  compare  with  the  one 
to  758  stated  in  the  Bayne-Jones  Report 
ae  a  desirable  minimum  ratio? 

Figures  from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation point  to  between  372.000  and 
382,000  practicing  physicians  In  the  United 
States  by  1975,  depending  upon  the  Immigra- 
tion rate  of  foreign  physicians. 

In  1965,  1,488  foreign  medical  graduates 
were  licensed  In  the  United  States.  This 
was  17  per  cent  of  all  licenses  issued  and 
represents  an  output  equivalent  to  more 
than  16  additional  U.S.  schools  of  medicine. 
Thus,  If  the  U.S.  were  to  attempt  to  provide 
the  entire  number  of  new  physicians  now 
being  licensed  annually.  It  would  require 
nearly  a  20  per  cent  expansion  in  medical 
education  facilities. 

Foreign  countries  are  becoming  more  and 
more  alarmed  at  the  number  of  their  physi- 
cians emigrating  to  the  United  States. 
Britain  and  India  are  so  concerned  with  the 
near  wholesale  emigration  of  physicians  that 
they  are  considering  placing  restrictions  on 
their  doctors  in  an  effort  to  prevent  this 
mass  exodus. 

Averaging  out  the  predicted  population 
figures  with  the  predicted  number  of  doctors, 
a  favorable  trend  appears  to  be  developing 
which  may  bring  the  doctor-population  ratio 
down  to  about  one  to  600  by  1975,  over  22 
per  cent  better  than  the  present  ratio  of  one 
to  774.  It  should  be  noted  that  osteopathic 
physicians  are  also  Included  in  this  figure, 
with  graduates  of  osteopathic  colleges  ex- 
pected to  Increase  from  the  present  360  to 
600  per  year  by  1975. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  the  pre- 
dicted future  improvement  in  the  doctor- 
population  ratio.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
la  the  gain  In  medical  school  enrollment, 
caused  In  part  by  the  founding  of  new  medi- 
cal schools.  Not  so  well  known  is  the  declin- 
ing birth  rate. 

In  1957  the  national  birth  rate  reached  Its 
peak  of  122.7  for  each  1,000  females  aged 
15  to  44.  since  then  the  rate  has  been  de- 
clining steadily  and  is  estimated  to  be  93.0 
for  1966.  The  Oregon  State  Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics  shows  that  for  1964,  Oregon  ranked 
lowest  In  the  nation  with  17.6  live  births 
per  1,000  persons  (gross  population) .  Pro- 
visional figures  for  1066  released  in  the  past 
month  place  the  rate  at  16.7  per  1,000  people, 
BtUl  the  lowest  in  the  nation. 

The  Increase  In  the  number  of  physicians 
will  come  at  an  opportune  time  In  the  history 
of  our  nation.  Additional  medical  care  will 
be  needed  as  a  result  of  Medicare,  the  Heart, 


Cancer  and  Stroke  program  and  with  more 
and  more  doctors  being  required  by  the  mil- 
itary services,  and  the  Federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments. The  demand  wlU  also  make  Itself 
felt  in  the  need  for  additional  physicians 
to  staff  existing  and  new  medical  schools  and 
research  facilities.  The  expansion  of  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry  and  other  areas  of 
private  enterprise  will  add  even  greater  de- 
mands for  medical  manpower. 

One  of  the  great  challenges  facing  medi- 
cine today  involves  the  distribution  of  medi- 
cal services.  For  some  time  there  has  been 
a  tendency  for  physicians  to  establish  their 
practices  in  urban  areas.  This  is  directly 
tied  in  with  the  present  day  desire  to  enter 
into  a  specialty  practice  wh.*«h.  If  It  Is  going 
to  be  successful,  must  be  located  reasonably 
close  to  a  broad  population  base  and  within 
working  range  of  adequate  hospital  facllitlea. 
This  trend  is  occurring  in  Oregon.  In 
1960,  the  2,271  citizens  of  Sherman  County 
had  no  doctor.  In  1964  the  population  had 
risen  to  3,600,  yet  this  county  stUl  had  no 
practicing  physician.  Another  example  is 
Gilliam  County  where  the  doctor-population 
ratio  deteriorated  from  1  to  1,409  In  1960 
to  1  to  3,393  In  1964.  In  contrast  Multnomah 
County  Improved  from  1  to  499  to  1  to  408.  It 
Is  clear  that  Oregon  Is  following  the  national 
trend  toward  urbanized  medicine. 

How  does  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School  fit  Into  this  picture? 

Medical  student  enrollment  has  Jumped 
from  302  In  1969  to  336  In  1966,  a  9  percent 
Increase  or  an  average  aimual  gain  of  1.3 
per  cent.  However,  total  applications  which 
reached  a  peak  of  600  In  1964  and  1965, 
showed  a  14.6  percent  drop  In  1966  to  613. 
Several  possible  causes  can  be  cited  for  the 
reduction  In  applications.  Of  major  signifi- 
cance Is  the  Increased  competition  from  other 
career  fields  promising  more  excitement  and 
greater  financial  reward. 

Another  cause  which  until  recently  has 
been  an  Influence,  wsis  the  shortage  of  funds 
for  scholarships  and  loans  to  medical  stu- 
dents. However,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation loon  program,  and  now  PubUc  Law 
89-290,  commonly  known  as  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Scholarship  Program,  are  providing 
funds  to  substantially  increase  the  prob- 
abiUty  of  a  qualified  candidate  being  able  to 
complete  his  medical  education,  even  though 
he  may  come  from  a  financially  deprived 
family. 

Still  another  reason  for  the  recent  decline 
in  applications  may  be  due  to  a  greater  effort 
by  medical  school  admissions  committees — 
certainly  true  in  Oregon — along  with  para- 
medical advisors  to  engage  In  a  more  compre- 
hensive counseling  program  with  pre-medlcal 
students.  Such  counseling  may  serve  to  en- 
courage the  pursuit  of  an  M.D.  degree.  Or, 
if  a  student  is  found  lacking  in  qualifications 
necessary  to  insure  a  reasonable  chance  of 
success  In  medical  school,  counselors  may 
suggest  an  alternative  course  of  action. 

In  the  fall  of  1966,  the  University  of  Oregon 
Medical  School  admitted  90  students  to  the 
freshman  class,  80  of  whom  will  be  expected 
to  graduate  In  1970.  The  attrition  rate  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School  since 
1960  averages  out  to  a  fraction  over  10  per 
cent,  almoet  Identical  to  the  national  average. 
Even  with  the  construction  of  a  new  Out- 
patient Clinic  addition  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  1968,  he  hoped  for  120-bed  Medi- 
cal School  Hospital  wing  and  the  proposed 
Basic  Medical  Science  building,  the  earllect 
date  the  institution  would  be  able  to  ac- 
conunodate  more  than  90  beginning  stu- 
dents will  be  1971.  They  would  not  gradu- 
ate until  1976. 

With  an  annual  graduating  class  of  80 
doctors  per  year  from  1970  through  at  least 
1974,  possibly  1975,  Oregon's  doctor-popula- 
tion ratio  should  improve  from  a  present 
level  of  one  to  775  to  about  one  doctor  for 
every  640  to  700  persons.  This  is  based  on 
recent  conservative  population  estimates  for 
Oregon  of  between  1,900,000  and  2,000.000 
people  by  1976. 


This  ratio  Is  based  on  a  ntmiber  of  pre- 
sumptive constants  such  as  the  UOMS  gradu- 
ate and  out-of-state  physician  migration  pat- 
terns remaining  essentially  the  same,  no  sig- 
nificant change  in  physician  death  rates, 
emigration  of  foreign  physicians,  and  a  stable 
state  and  national  economy.  Some  or  aU  of 
these ,  variables  may  imdergo  substantial 
changes  in  the  years  to  come. 

There  Is  a  strong  poaslblllty  that  by  1976, 
Oregon  may  find  Itself  In  a  leas  favorable 
position  than  the  rest  of  the  nation  In  the 
niunber  of  doctors  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation base.  Recognizing  this,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  Medical  School  la  planning 
for  the  admission  of  110  freshman  medical 
students  by  the  early  1970*8.  The  School 
could  then  expect  to  graduate  about  100 
students  per  year  by  the  mid  1970's.  22  more 
than  were  graduated  In  1966. 


POVERTY  AS  A  MORAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday, 
January  15,  in  the  Washington  Cathe- 
dral I  had  the  honor  to  participate  in  a 
service  devoted  to  the  poverty  program 
and  the  necessity  to  forcefully  and  forth- 
rightly  pursue  this  program  to  victory — 
the  elimination  of  poverty  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Bishop  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  preached  a 
ringing,  strong  sermon  that  stirred  and 
stimulated  me,  which  I  believe  will  in- 
terest and  benefit  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unsuilmous  consent  that  It  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

Seruon  for  National  Cathedral  Sesvicx  on 

POVERTY  AS  a  Moral  Crisis 

(By  Paul  Moore,  Jr.) 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

1.  Today  we  gather  here  for  three  purpoees: 

1)  To  say  clearly  and  strongly  that  the 
soul  of  America  is  in  Moral  Crisis — a  choice 
between  Charity  <x  Chaos,  Righteousness  or 
Ruin 

2)  To  call  on  Congress  and  the  White 
House  to  lead 

3)  And  to  bless  those  Poverty  Workers  who 
are  struggling  for  Justice  for  themselves  and 
for  their  brothers,  and  who  are  struggling  to 
help  America  find  her  soul. 

(To  the  Poverty  Workers)  We  are  grateful 
for  your  presence  In  this  National  Cathedral 
this  morning,  for  you  symbolize  thousands 
of  others  like  yourselves  throughout  our  land. 

2.  Poverty  In  America: 
I    Imagine   this   congregation   is   tired   of 

statistics.    So  am  I.    But  we  must  continue 
to  hear  the  Insistent  groan  of  America's  poor. 

34  million  Americans  are  in  poverty,  liv- 
ing in  families  with  Incomes  of  less  than 
»3.100,  or  as  Individuals  with  lees  than  91,500 
a  year. 

4.5  million  American  families  live  on  less 
than  $2,000,  and  3.1  million  individuals  on 
less  than  $1,000.' 

You  are  tired  of  tragic  stories?  So  am  I. 
But  they  still  go  on.  Picture  yourself  a 
widow  coming  home  from  work  in  a  laundry 
at  $1  an  hour,  exhausted.  You  finally  get  the 
children  In  bed,  whining  and  crying  because 
there  simply  Is  not  enough  food.  They  sleep 
five  In  two  beds,  with  the  baby  In  the  kitch- 
en. You  slump  down  in  a  chair  and  doze 
off.  Suddenly  a  piercing  wall  comes  from 
the  crib.  You  rush  over  and  see  a  rat  chew- 
ing your  baby's  face. 

3.  Poverty  In  the  World. 

You  are  tired  of  hearing  about  world  prob- 
lems? So  am  I.  But  a  simple  statistic  will 
send  shivers  down  your  back.    The  annual 


'  "A  Freedom  Budget."  A.  PhiUp  Randolph 
Institute,  based  on  1964  Govt,  statistics. 
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Increaae  In  food  production  Is  2.2%.  The 
annual  world  population  growth  Is  3.5%.  By 
1970  famine  will  reach  serious  proportions 
In  countries  like  India  and  Pakistan.' 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  point  out,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  hxingry  nations  of  the  world  are 
Latin  and  colored  nations. 

4.  You  need  not  be  a  prophet  to  look  back 
In  anger  and  to  look  forward  In  terror  at  the 
shape  of  God's  world  ten  years  hence, 
n.  A  ■woaui  CTTt  in  two 
1.  The  life  of  any  nation  Is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  trends  which  pick  up  momentum  as 
they  develop.  Once  such  a  movement  gains 
Inertia,  Individuals  and  even  the  nation  It- 
self cannot  stop  It  until  It  has  run  Its  course. 
Such  a  trend  affects  not  only  a  man's  outer 
life,  but  hU  Inner  being  as  weU  ...  It  af- 
fects his  soul. 

At  this  moment  a  negative  trend  Is  about 
to  develop  here,  a  movement  toward  Irre- 
sponsibility and  hardness.  This  may  well  be 
the  year  of  decision  which  will  determine 
the  course  of  history  for  ourselves  and  for 
the  world,  a  time  when  the  movements  of 
our  country  can  be  pointed  in  another  direc- 
tion before  it  la  too  late. 

a.  Let  me  try  clearly  to  describe  what  I 
mean: 

After  World  War  n,  America  began  to  look 
at  herself  and  the  world  around  her.  The 
Cold  War  was  beginning;  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  was  gathering  strength;  the 
emergence  of  the  new  nations  from  old  eni- 
plree  was  stirring.  Unfortxuuitely,  the  red 
herring  of  Cold  War  Ideology  diverted  our 
attention  fltun  the  real  problem  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  century,  namely  the  technological 
revolution  and  Its  unforeseen  result,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  world  cut  In  two.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  Berlin  Wall  or  the  Bamboo 
Curtain,  but  of  the  Increasing  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor. 

In  this  country  the  rich  are  getting  richer 
and  the  poOT  are  getting  poorer.  In  the 
world,  the  rich  nations  are  getting  richer 
and  the  poor  nations  are  getting  relatively 
poorer.  Is  It  a  coincidence  that  the  most 
noticeable  ethnic  groups  aflUcted  by  poverty 
in  large  numbers  In  this  country  are  either 
colored  or  of  Latin  American  background, 
and  that  the  poor  nations  of  the  world  can 
be  similarly  described? 

Whether  coincidental  or  not,  this  truth 
adds  the  dimension  of  race  to  the  problem 
of  poverty  both  nationally  and  Internation- 
ally. What  I  am  saying  Is  that  the  chasm, 
the  barrier  between  rich  and  poor  Is  growing 
at  a  cataclysmic  rate  which  may  be  already 
irreversible.  This  year  may  be  the  last  when 
this  suicidal  course  can  be  halted,  but  It  will 
take  a  giant  act  of  will  on  the  part  of  this 
nation,  on  the  pe^t  of  the  leaders  of  this  na- 
tion who  live  here  In  this  city. 

WIU  they  deal  generously,  boldly,  coura- 
geously with  this  problem  or  do  I  sense  a 
trend  developing  which  will  deal  with  hiuiuui 
misery  by  force  and  suppression. 

Will  It  be  Charity  or  Chaos,  Righteousness 
or  Ruin? 
m.  THX  DisraiCT  or  Columbia  as  an  image  or 

THE  WORU> 

1.  It  Is  often  said  that  the  District  shoiUd 
be  an  Image  to  the  world.  Today  I  say  It  Is 
an  Image  of  the  world.  No  congressman  need 
venture  forth  from  this  city  to  understand 
the  crisis  which  faces  the  nation  and  the 
world,  because  the  Lord  has  put  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  and  the  nation  In  our 
front  yard. 

The  prosperous  of  this  city  understand  the 
poor  of  this  city  less  and  less  .  .  .  America 
understands  the  poor  nations  less  and  leas. 

Communication  on  a  hiunan  level  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  of  this  city  hardly 
exists  .  .  .  Communication  between  Amer- 
ica and  the  underdeveloped  nations  Is 
dwindling  to  nothing.  If  we  mean  by  com- 


munication the  ablUty  to  Usten  and  to  \m- 
derstand  so  that  we  respond  by  a  change 
In  attitude  or  action. 

Violence  springs  from  the  Inequality  of 
Injustice;  It  always  has  and  it  always  will. 
And  so  violence  Is  on  the  rise  In  this  city. 
The  unanimity  of  the  Crime  Commission  on 
the  causes  of  crime  underscores  what  a  few 
voices  have  been  saylnft  that  the  ultimate 
answer  to  violence  is  not  more  stringent  po- 
lice power,  but  the  eradication  of  the  roots 
of  violence  In  poverty  and  frxistratlon.  Is 
it  not  also  clear  that  the  eradication  of 
world  tension  will  not  come  from  military 
action  but  from  the  elimination  of  unjust 
Inequalities  amongst  men  and  nations? 

2.  These  events  that  happen  around  us  are 
BO  obvJous  that  It  should  not  be  necessary  to 
speak.  The  life  of  this  city  acta  out  the  in- 
evitable destiny  which  la  buUdlng  up  around 
the  globe  which  will  eventually  consume  and 
destroy  the  great  edifice  of  science,  culture, 
and  human  fulfillment  which  is  now  within 
the  grasp  of  the  human  race. 

Here  we  are  in  the  capital  of  the  richest 
nation,  and  %  of  our  people  in  this  city  live 
below  the  subsistence  level.'  Here  we  have 
one  of  the  highest  crime  rates  In  the  coun- 
try as  a  direct  result  of  this  high  Incidence 
of  poverty.  Here  we  haw  already  had  serious 
civil  disturbances.  But  what  Is  our  re- 
sponse? We  are  cutting  the  poverty  grants 
for  Washington  in  half!  Our  Mayor,  the 
President,  suggests  cutting  our  poverty  grants 
In  half.  Our  City  Copuncil,  the  Congress, 
looks  as  if  it  will  cut  our  poverty  grants  in 
half.  (Projection  from  O.E.O.) 
This  is  madness,  sheet  madness. 
The  world  is  on  the  edge  of  violence  be- 
caiise  of  its  poverty  which  makes  even  Wash- 
ington look  prosperous,  yet  we  are  cutting 
our  non-mlUtary  foreign  aid.  This  also  Is 
madness. 

Will  it  be  Charity  or  Chaos,  Righteousness 
or  Ruin? 


IV.   A   CALL  TO   OVB    leadership 

1.  And  so  I  say  to  the  White  House  and  to 
Congress,  Look  I  Look!  Can't  you  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wtflls  of  your  own  city? 
Can't  you  understand?  The  words  are  the 
same  as  the  words  on  the  wall  of  the  palace 
of  King  Balshazzar.  Mene  Mene  Tekel  Up- 
harsin.  "Tou  are  weighed  in  the  balances 
and  are  found  wanting." 

But  wait  a  moment.  It  is  not  Just  you 
who  are  found  wanting  for  you  are  our  rep- 
resentatives ...  we  ail  are  weighed  in  the 
balances  and  are  fouad  wanting.  But  we 
now  cry  out  to  you  t©  lead  us  out  of  this 
whirlpool  of  destruction. 

Will  you?  So  far  it  looks  as  if  most  of 
you,  our  leaders,  are  oapltallztng  politically 
on  our  worst  motivations:  the  desire  for  a 
quick  and  violent  solution  to  the  relation 
of  East  and  West;  the  desire  to  put  oiu"  head 
in  the  sands,  instead  of  looking  clearly  at 
the  meaning  of  India  or  Africa — abject  pov- 
erty blocking  an  unsteady  but  glorious  search 
for  human  dignity;  the  desire  to  sit  back 
and  rest,  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  the  war  on 
poverty  while  poverty  Is  already  winning  the 
battle  despite  the  efforts  of  the  past  year  or 
two. 

2.  The  moral  crisis  articulates  Itself  in 
terms  of  priorities.  Will  not  the  affluent 
give  up  a  fraction  of  ttielr  Increasing  wealth 
in  more  taxes.  If  this  is  called  for?  This  Is 
a  personal  priority  I  feel  the  American  peo- 
ple. If  properly  inspired  and  led,  would  be 
willing  to  make. 

But  even  within  cur  present  spending 
there  is  a  question  ol  priority.  We  say  we 
cannot  afford  more  foreign  aid,  yet  we  are 
spending  $332,000  to  kill  each  Vietnamese.* 
We  are  told  that  budgetary  problems  dic- 
tate our  poverty  cutback,  yet  we  read  the 


*  New  York  Timea,  1/1/Vt. 


•"Community  Renerwal  in  the  District  of 
Columbia"  6/66,  Published  by  Commission- 
ers' Committee  on  Community  Renewal. 
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White  House  is  pressing  with  continued 
urgency  to  build  an  American  supersonic 
transport  to  cross  the  Atlantic  In  three  hourt 
(when  there  la  Insufficient  public  transpor- 
tation for  the  po<»  to  get  to  work  in  thu 
city).  And  anyway,  France  is  already  build- 
ing  a  supersonic  transport.  Nonetheless,  «« 
are  prepared  to  spend  H-6  billion  to  develop 
this  transport.' 

Is  it  naive  and  idealistic  to  say  that  the 
first  responsibility  of  a  government  is  to  see 
that  its  people  can  have  food  and  shelter 
and  education?  Is  it  twisted  thinking  to 
point  out  again  that  the  poor  are  financing 
the  war,  because  it  is  their  program  whlcli 
is  being  cut  to  balance  the  budget?  Is  it  an 
idle  suggestion  to  say  that  $4.6  billion  could 
be  used  to  build  decent  schools  and  housei 
and  still  pour  money  into  the  economy,  but 
through  the  incomes  of  the  poor  who  could 
be  employed  to  build  such  houses  and 
schools? 

Could  we  not  spend  $332,000  to  educate 
completely  ten  American  children  instead 
of  to  kill  one  Vietnamese? 

I  am  not  an  economist,  but  some  say  that 
even  these  choices  do  not  need  to  be  made, 
that  the  Gross  National  Product  can  carry 
both  wars.  This  has  been  ix>lnted  out  in  the 
A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute's  Freedom 
Budget:  that  we  could  substantially  elimi- 
nate poverty  in  ten  years  without  cutting 
back  the  defense  budget. 

Our  choices  are  clear.  Will  it  be  Charity 
or  Chaos,  Righteousness  or  Ruin? 

V.  CONCLUSION 

1.  Surely  the  solutions  are  available  to  us 
and  to  oiir  government,  if  we  could  decide  to 
put  the  money  and  passion  and  power  and 
skill  of  our  people  to  work.  Is  there  no  way 
of  opening  up  the  great  heart  of  America 
before  it  is  too  late,  before  the  domestic 
and  international  storm  breaks  upon  us,  the 
storm  of  bitterness  and  desperation  and  vio- 
lence? 

I  see  the  walls  of  the  ghettos  growing 
higher  and  higher  as  America  rejects  the 
concept  of  open  occupancy.  I  see  Urban 
America  racing  toward  an  insoluble  tangle 
smothered  in  suffocating  fumes,  while  busi- 
ness continues  to  profit  and  government 
continues  to  look  away  and  the  rest  of  us 
only  take  on  an  occasional  Job  as  a  solution. 
Will  the  American  city  suffocate  by  fumes, 
screech  to  a  standstill  because  of  inadequate 
transport,  or  blow  up  in  rioting? 

These  seem  to  be  the  present  choices,  un- 
less we  act  now.  If  we  do  not  act,  with  this 
obvious  misery  and  destruction  before  our 
very  noses,  I  tremble  for  our  soul. 

Yes,  it  is  not  only  for  the  physical  needs, 
but  for  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  country 
that  I  am  concerned.  I  can  see  that  If  we 
do  not  act  now  the  poor  will  become  increas- 
ingly bitter  .  .  .  Just  as  in  the  last  year  their 
former  faith  in  the  federal  government  has 
almost  vanished.  The  affluent  will  become 
Increasingly  guilty,  angry  and  selfish.  Where 
will  it  end?    Where  will  it  end? 

If  only  we  would  turn  before  it  is  too  late. 
If  Congress  and  the  President  would  only 
turn  their  attention  to  this  our  dty  as  an 
earnest  of  their  intent,  and  grow  in  the  di- 
rection of  solution  through  reason  and  gen- 
erosity rather  than  through  defenslveness 
enforced  by  suppression. 

Most  young  people  see  these  things  clearly, 
but  It  may  be  too  late  by  the  time  they  have 
responsibility;  and  by  that  time  they  too 
may  have  been  brainwashed  by  the  twisted 
mind  set  of  affluent  America. 

2.  This  is  a  year  of  Judgment:  As  the  old 
hymn  says, 

"Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the 
moment  to  decide.  Then  the  chance  goes  by 

forever " 

This  may  well  be  that  moment.  We  call 
upon  you,  Mr.  President,  and  you,  returning 
members  of  the  Congress,  to  see  this  time 
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m  history  as  a  moral  crlsU.  We  call  on  you 
to  lead  us  in  response  to  this  crUls,  that  by 
seeking  to  save  the  bodies  and  the  minds  of 
the  nation,   we  may  save  the  soul  of  our 

^The^  inevitability  of  the  Judgment  of  God 
.oelled  out  by  Amos  is  being  spelled  out  once 
jiore-  (Amos  8,  vv  4-8)  "Hear  this,  you  who 
trample  upon  the  needy,  and  bring  the  poor 
of  the  land  to  an  end,  saying,  'When  will  the 
new  moon  be  over,  that  we  may  sell  grain? 
And  the  sabbath,  that  we  may  offer  wheat  for 
sale  that  we  may  make  the  ephah  small  and 
the  shekel  great,  and  deal  deceitfully  with 
false  balances,  that  we  may  buy  the  poor  for 
silver  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  sandals,  and 
sell  the  refuse  of  the  wheat?'  " 
The  Lord  has  sworn  by  the  pride  of  Jacob : 
"Surely  I  will  never  forget  any  of  their 
deeds.  Shall  not  the  land  tremble  on  this 
account,  and  everyone  mourn  who  dwells  in 
It  and  all  of  it  rise  Uke  the  Nile,  and  be 
tcissed  about  and  sink  again,  like  the  NUe 

of  Egypt?" 

The  moral  Imperative  In  terms  of  love  was 
spoken  by  Jesus:   (Matthew  25:  34-40) 

"Then  the  King  will  say  to  those  at  his 
right  hand,  'Come,  O  blessed  of  my  Father, 
mherlt  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world;  for  I  was  hun- 
gry and  you  gave  me  food,  I  was  thirsty  and 
you  gave  me  drink,  I  was  a  stranger  and  you 
welcomed  me,  I  was  naked  and  you  clothed 
me  I  was  sick  and  you  visited  me,  I  was  in 
prison  and  you  came  to  me'.  Then  the 
righteous  will  answer  him,  'Lord,  when  did 
we  see  thee  hungry  and  feed  thee,  or  thirsty 
and  give  thee  drink?  And  when  did  we  see 
thee  a  stranger  and  welcome  thee,  or  naked 
and  clothe  thee?  And  when  did  we  see  thee 
sick  or  in  prison  and  visit  thee?'  And  the 
King  win  answer  them,  'Truly,  I  say  to  you, 
as  you  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  you  did  it  to  me.'  " 

I  do  not  know  how  to  say  more.  Charity 
or  Chaos,  Righteousness  or  Ruin? 

3.  But  we  cannot  Just  pass  the  responsl- 
blUty  on  to  the  President.  Each  one  of  us 
U  given  the  task  of  working  as  individuals 
to  alleviate  the  problems  of  the  poor,  whether 
we  are  rich  or  poor  ourselves,  and  of  per- 
suading our  leaders  in  every  way  possible  to 
see  the  crisis  we  face. 

We  salute  you  here  today  who  represent 
the  poor  of  o\ir  city.     You  are  the  victims 
and  also  the  warriors  in  this  war.    You  fight 
with  few  supplies  and  little  backing  against 
the  heart-rending  problems  of  your  friends 
and  brothers.    You  walk  the  dark  streets  of 
this  cold  city  looking  for  rooms  for  a  family 
of  children.    You  go  from  agency  to  agency 
to  find  welfare  of  one  kind  or  another.    You 
go  from  employer  to  employer  to  find  any 
Job,  but  at  least  once  In  your  life  to  find  a 
Job  of  some  dignity,  a  Job  which  is  not  al- 
ways cleaning  up  the  garbage  of  the  cities 
gutters  or  the  living  rooms  of  the  prosperous. 
Your  task  is  the  moat  difficult,  the  task  of 
continuing  to  fight  against  these  odds.    Do 
not  allow  the  enemy  to  break  your  ranks  so 
that  you  fight  against  one  another  rather 
than  against  the  common  foe.     Many  are 
called  to  fight  this  war  .  .  .  some  as  pri- 
vates, some  as  generals,  some  as  front  liners, 
some  as  diplomats  and  poliUclans.     What- 
ever your  roles  may  be,  remain  loyal  to  each 
other,  remain  united,  and  know  that  the 
power  of  good  is  one  power.    Lay  your  black 
power  along  side  of  white  power.    And  I  say 
to  those  of  VIS  who  are  white,  lay  our  white 
power  along  side  of  black  power.     Use  the 
power  of  moral  suasion,  the  power  of  political 
and  social  action,  the  power  of  what  money 
you  do  have.    You  need  every  bit  of  power 
you  can  find,  whatever  its  color,  to  win  this 
war.    Keep  making  noise  until  America  hears 
you.     Be  not  discouraged,  many  are  with 
you.    The  soul  of  America  Is  in  your  bands, 
the  desUny  of  America  is  in  your  Uves.   Bless 
you   and   your   fellow  workers   around   the 
world.    There  is  no  greater  cause  than  yours. 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
cember 1966  issue  of  Educational  Re- 
searcher, the  official  newsletter  of  the 
American  Educational  Research  Associa- 
tion, an  affiliate  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  contains  a  hard-hitting 
editorial  concerning  the  research  pro- 
grams funded  under  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  Bureau  of  Research  author- 
ities. 

I  anticipate  that  In  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  in  the  com- 
ing months,  the  point  of  view  expressed 
by  the  editor  will  be  echoed  in  the  testi- 
mony presented  by  educators  specializ- 
ing in  educational  research. 

The  point  of  view  expressed  by  the 
editor  is  one  which,  in  my  judgment, 
deserves  most  careful  consideration  by 
Senators.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

EnrroaiAL 

Hard  times  are  ahead  for  educational  re- 
searchers seeking  funds  from  the  USOE  Bu- 
reau  of   Research   during   fiscal   year    1967. 
Apparently  there  will  be  no  support  for  new 
trainees   in   the   76-plufl   training   programs 
funded  under  Title  IV  of  the  Elenoentary  and 
Secondary   Education   Act  of   1965    (ESEA) 
and  reported  In  the  June  1966  issue  of  the 
Educational    Researcher.     In    the    past,    all 
unsolicited   research   projects   to  the   USOE 
which  were  acceptable   in  terms  of  educa- 
tional Blgnlflcance,  methodological  rigor,  and 
economic     efficiency     have     been     fiinded. 
(About  one  in  four  met  such  criteria.)     This 
year  the  "acceptable"  projects  vrill  have  less 
than  one  chance  in  three  of  being  supported. 
Details  about  the  financial  picture  are  pre- 
sented in  D.C.  Perspectives  on  pages  2  and  3. 
Upsetting  as  such  news  is  to  many  of  mb, 
even  more  discouraging  Is  the  future  of  edu- 
cational research  as  It  Is  perceived  by  many 
government     leaders     In     education.    First, 
some  background. 

The  USOE  Bureau  of  Research  now  gets  Its 
money  from  nine  pieces  of  legislation.  Well 
over  half  the  money  comes  from  the  old  Co- 
operative Research  Program  (PL  83-531)  as 
amended  by  Title  IV  of  the  ESEA.  Other 
legislation  from  which  the  Bureau  currentiy 
draws  support  Includes  Section  4c  of  the 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Act 
(PL  88-210) ,  Section  302  of  the  Handicapped 
ChUdren  and  Youth  Act  (PL  88-164),  and 
Titles  VI  and  VII  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  ( PL  85-864 ) . 

It  Is  reasonable  to  say  that  the  Buresu  puts 
aU  this  money  into  one  large  pot,  although 
some  of  It  must  be  used  for  specific  purposes. 
Bureau  head  R.  Louis  Bright  and  his  staff, 
with  the  consent  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Harold  Howe,  distribute  the  funds 
among  the  several  programs  of  the  Bureau. 
Current  programs  Include  project  research, 
regional  laboratories,  research  and  develop- 
ment (R&D)  centers,  development  (curricu- 
lum and  hardware)    and  demonstration  ef- 
forts,   training,   dissemination    (e.g.,   ERIC) 
activities,  and  a  new  category:  policy  studies. 
The  squeeze  comes  about  because  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Research  Bureau,  like  other 
non-defense  research  programs,  have  not  re- 
ceived the  funding  they  expected  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  from  Congress. 
For  example,  the  Cooperative  Research  Pro- 
gram was  held  to  its  present  level  of  $70  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1966.     Research  support 
under  the  Vocational  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion Act  has  been  reduced  from  $17.8  mlUion 
in  1965  to  $10  million  in  1966. 


These  funds  are  not  deemed  sufficient  to 
ensure  continuation  of  current  projects;  In- 
deed, commitments  for  research  in  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  exceed  the 
new  allocation.  The  Bureau  Is  determined  to 
initiate  some  new  projects  and  programs. 
Consequently,  the  money  needed  to  support 
new  educational  research  trainees  and  unso- 
licited research  projects  Is  being  diverted  to 
the  Bureau's  priority  efforts. 

On  behalf  of  AERA,  Executive  Officer  Rich- 
ard A.  Dershlmer  and  President  Julian  C. 
Stanley  have  urged  Commissioner  Howe  to 
maintain  funds  for  programs  for  the  training 
of  educational  researchers.  In  Dershlmer's 
words,  "The  great  demand  for  educational 
research  and  evaluation  specialists  which  has 
been  created  primarily  by  the  new  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
be  met  unless  training  is  given  the  highest 
possible  priority  by  the  VS.  Office." 

But  a  large  measure  of  the  responiiWlity 
for  deciding  priorities  within  the  Bureau  of 
Research  falls  upon  its  director,  R.  Louis 
Bright.  To  Bright,  educational  research  in 
the  past  has  not  been  of  much  use.  He  feels 
that  future  educational  research  should  be 
in  areas  of  special  problems,  such  as  sex  edu- 
cation, alcohol,  and  teachers'  roles.  He 
would  have  a  review  committee  of  USOE 
staff  select  areas  to  be  heavily  supported, 
relying  only  indirectly  on  advice  from  the 
profession.  (The  Bureau  does  have  a  Re- 
search Advisory  Committee,  but  only  two 
members  could  legitimately  be  classified  as 
educational  researchers.  See  Washington 
Notes,  page  7,  for  a  listing  of  members.) 
The  arbitrary  preselection  of  areas  has 
prompted  one  observer  to  remark  that  the 
Bureau  of  Research  is  becoming  Uke  a 
private  foundation. 

In  looking  for  positive  actions,  we  should 
keep  In  mind  that  the  lower  level  of  general 
support  for  education  research  U  not  due  to 
a  guns-or-butter  policy  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. In  other  areas  of  education,  support 
is  increasing.  For  example,  "Htle  in  of 
ESEA  is  slated  for  an  increase  of  more  than 
300  percent — more  than  four  times  that  for 
the  USOE  Bureau  of  Research.  Although 
the  research  portion  of  the  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  Act  has,  as  stated 
above,  been  cut  almost  in  half,  overall  sup- 
port for  the  Act  has  actually  Increased. 

Why  has  Congress  been  tough  on  educa- 
tional research?  One  answer  is  generally 
agreed  upon :  Congress  has  not  been  given  a 
clear  picture  of  the  quality  or  the  effects  of 
educational  research',  it  does  not  clearly 
understand  the  contribution  educational 
research  has  made  and  can  make. 

Educational  researchers  need  a  lobby  In 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  past,  the 
actions  which  came  out  of  Llndley  Stile*' 
newsletters  demonstrated  that  the  Interests 
of  educational  researchers  can  be  consoli- 
dated and  represented  to  Congress  with  ef- 
fectiveness. As  individuals  we  can  be  of 
some  help  in  putting  the  successes  of  the 
past  and  the  promises  of  the  future  before 
the  Congress  and  the  present  USOE  leader- 
ship. Possibly  a  more  effective  strategy 
would  be  for  AERA  to  take  a  bolder  course 
of  action.  Other  InteUectually  oriented  or- 
ganizations with  able  leadership  and  a 
united  membership  become  strong  voices 
which  influence  funding  poUcy.  AERA  can 
do  the  same. 

Educational  researchers  will  probably  have 
to  continue  presenting  the  case  to  Congress 
and  to  the  USOE  leadership.  But,  IdeaUy, 
funds  would  not  be  disbursed  by  a  transitory 
USOE  staff  in  which  policy  is  created  almost 
at  will.  What  is  best,  not  only  for  the  pro- 
fessional researcher  but  for  all  of  education, 
Is  greater  stabiUty  in  funding  poUcy. 

It  is  estimated  that  less  than  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  federal  aid  to  education  Is  for 
educational  research.  As  asked  recently  by 
another,  shouldn't  we,  like  Avis,  be  trying 

harder? 

Jason  Millman. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorxun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue 
with  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chadr  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RULES— AMENDMENT  OF 
RULE  XXH,  RELATING  TO  CLOTURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern] 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  6),  amending  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ate rule  Axu  has  been  and  Is  a  major 
bulwark  against  the  erosion  of  our  con- 
stitutional and  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  Nation.  It  constitutes 
a  barrier  to  oppression  by  the  majority, 
and  to  the  destruction  of  the  personal 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  minority.  It 
is  no  exaggeration,  therefore,  to  state 
that  the  present  attack  on  rule  XXn 
threatens  the  very  fabric  of  our  consti- 
tutional system,  strikes  at  the  very  heart 
of  our  republican  form  of  government, 
and  endangers  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
minorities. 

The  pending  resolutions  are  Intended 
greatly  to  weaken  rule  XXH — the  key- 
stone in  the  foundation,  power,  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Senate  as  the  last  great  de- 
liberative parliamentary  body  in  the 
world. 

The  words  attributed  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson on  the  subject  of  freedom  of  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  are  as  cogent,  as  im- 
portant, and  as  applicable  today  as  they 
were  when  he  first  spoke  them;  and  I 
would  urge  that  we  heed  the  views  he 
expressed  when  he  declared  that — 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  which  allow  full 
freedom  of  debate  are  designed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  minority,  and  this  design  Is 
part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Tou  cannot  remove  It  without  dam- 
aging the  whole  fabric.  Therefore,  before 
tampering  with  this  right,  we  should  assure 
ourselves  that  what  Is  lost  wUI  not  be  greater 
than  what  Is  gained. 

Ml.  President,  as  we  weigh  the  Issues 
before  the  Senate  on  the  troublesome 
question  of  changing  rule  XXH,  we 
should  keep  this  one  thought  in  mind: 
Will  the  loss  be  greater  than  what  is 
gained?  By  the  curtailment  of  free  de- 
bate as  proposed  by  the  resolution  now 


pending  before  the  Senate,  the  loss  will 
be  great,  the  gain  wUl  be  small. 

It  Is  a  constant  source  of  amazement 
to  me  that  those  who  aggressively  seek 
with  dllteence  to  further  the  causes  of 
minorities  in  this  country  are  the  very 
ones  who  vigorously  strive  to  weaken 
rule  XXn  which.  In  the  words  of 
Thomsis  Jefferson  is  "designed  for  the 
protection  of  the  minority."  Some  of 
those  who  are  advocating  weakening  this 
rule  have  not  yet  realized — they  have 
not  become  aware  of  the  fact — that  what 
they  are  doing  is  forging  a  two-edged 
sword.  One  edge  of  that  sword  is  being 
sharpened  for  them  and  some  of  their 
plans  in  the  future.  And  they  are  do- 
ing it  with  tools  now  in  their  own  haoids. 

Rule  XXH  has  served  to  protect  our 
Federal  system  of  government  and  to 
preserve  our  States  as  sovereign  entitles. 
It  has  served  to  safeguard  the  liberties 
of  our  people  and  has  afforded  them  the 
right  to  express  their  views  through  their 
chosen  representatives  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Although  materl- 
ally  weakened  in  1959,  rule  XXH,  in  its 
present  form,  still  stands  as  a  bulwark 
of  liberty.  Weaken  it  further,  and  the 
right  of  full  expression  and  debate  in  the 
greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world 
will  be  prohibited  and  denied.  If  we 
strike  down  the  right  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  freedom  of  expression  and 
debate,  we  will  have  silenced  the  voice 
of  the  States  and  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  be  fully  heard  and  adequately 
protected  in  the  highest  legislative 
forum  in  this  Nation. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  views  of  a 
southern  Senator — and  I  am  proud  to  be 
one — on  the  subject  of  cloture  are  in 
some  quarters,  cavalierly  dismissed,  sim- 
ply because  of  the  geographic  area  rep- 
resented. However,  even  a  cursory  re- 
view of  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
affords  overwhelming  evidence  that  op- 
position to  cloture  has  never  been  con- 
fined to  a  particular  section  of  our  coun- 
try or  to  any  particular  party  or  political 
group. 

Let  tis  look  at  what  some  distinguished 
former  Members  of  the  Senate  from 
widely  separated  areas  had  to  say  about 
cloture.  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  of 
Indiana,  challenged  those  who  endorsed 
cloture  to  point  out  "a  single  great  v/rong 
that  has  been  perpetrated  upon  the 
American  people"  because  of  unlimited 
Senate  debate,  and  to  name  "a  single 
benefit  which  has  been  denied  the  Amerf- 
can  people"  because  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  observe  as  I 
make  reference  to  these  names,  and  the 
States  they  represented,  that  except  from 
prejudiced  viewpoints,  geography  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  issue. 

During  the  course  at  his  speech  in  op- 
position to  cloture,  Senator  George  T. 
Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  said : 

There  Is  a  virtue  In  imllmlted  debate,  the 
philosophy  of  which  cannot  be  detected  upon 
surface  consideration. 

Senator  Key  Pittmati,  of  Nevada,  after 
noting  that  in  his  early  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate, he  had  been  a  crusader  for  strict 
cloture,  declared: 

E^erience,  through  long  years  of  legisla- 
tive practice,  has  forced  tne  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  was  In  error. 


He  became  convinced  of  the  great 
value,  of  the  tremendous  merit  of  un- 
limited  debate. 

Then,  referring  to  the  cloture  rule  in 
the  House  and  its  effect  on  the  legislative 
process  in  that  body,  he  went  on  to  state 
that^ 

•  •  •  It  must  be  admitted  that  bills  ol 
great  Importance,  containing  thousands  of 
different  items,  are  passed  within  a  few  houn 
and  without  sufiBclent  debate  or  considera- 
tion. It  has  been  the  extended  and  full 
debate  In  the  Senate  that  advised  the  coun- 
try with  respect  to  vital  legislation,  and, 
through  this  information,  molded  public 
opinion. 

He  stated  further: 

The  Senate  was  founded  as  a  part  of  our 
institutions  for  the  protection  of  minorities, 
not  alone  minority  parties,  but  minority  pop- 
ulations and  minority  principles.  To  estab- 
lish a  cloture  such  as  they  have  In  the 
House  woiUd  nullify  the  very  purpose  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  •  •  • 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  fully  advised, 
but  there  is  a  rumor  abroad  in  the  Cham- 
ber, in  the  corridors,  and  in  the  cloak 
rooms  that  a  movement  is  underway,  by 
a  manipulation  of  the  rules  and  by  cu- 
rious interpretation  of  them,  to  bring 
about  that  very  result:  To  nullify  one  of 
the  original  and  fundamental  purposes 
of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Pittman  stated  further: 

Let  those  who  contend  for  the  cloture 
point  to  particular  instances,  If  they  can, 
wherein  the  rules  of  the  Senate  have  been 
destructive  of  the  progress  of  o\rr  people. 
It  Is  possible  that  our  country  suffers  from 
too  much  legislation,  rather  than  too  little. 

I  ask  any  Senator  who  is  interested  In 
the  subject  at  this  hour  to  meditate 
upon  that  statement.  Where  do  we  find 
ourselves  today?  What  is  our  leader  in 
this  body  admonishing  us?  What  did 
the  President  intimate  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message? — that  we  have  acted 
hastily,  that  we  have  passed  much  legis- 
lation without  due  study  and  proper  de- 
liberation, and  that  today  we  have  a 
hodgepodge  on  our  hands.  Our  leader 
has  called  upon  the  Senate  at  this  ses- 
sion to  do  an  oversight  job,  to  go  back 
and  try  to  correct  some  of  the  things 
that  have  already  been  done,  which 
should  not  have  been  done,  and  would 
not  have  been  done,  possibly,  had  there 
been  more  debate  and  more  constructive 
deliberation  instead  of  undertaking,  as 
we  did  in  some  instances,  to  whip  up  the 
horses  and  drive  through  to  the  finish 
line  irrespective  of  the  waste  and  squan- 
der that  fell  by  the  wayside  in  our  rush 
to  the  goal. 

Senator  Smith  W.  Brookhart,  of 
Iowa,  pointed  out  that — 

The  Senate  Rule  of  imllmlted  debate 
makes  the  United  States  Senate  the  one 
great  open  legislative  for\mi  in  all  the  world. 

That  is  still  true  today. 

The  rule  sometimes  delays  good  legisla- 
tion, but  never  kills  It.  Good  legislation  al- 
ways comes  back  and  finally  wins.  Tbe  rule 
kills  a  great  deal  of  bad  legislation  (Con- 
gressional Digest,  Nov.  1026,  P.  308) . 

Mr.  President,  the  rule  does  not  kill  all 
of  the  bad  legislation  by  any  means. 

Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California, 
in  a  vigorous  statement  in  opposition  to 
cloture  declared  that — 
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The  last  place  in  all  this  world  where 
freedom  obtains,  the  place  where  freedom 
of  speech  may  be  abused,  abiised,  abused, 
Mid  abused  again,  but  the  last  free  forum, 
m  that  day  wUl  then  have  been  destroyed 
and  we  here  this  day  have  commended  and 
inade  easy  that  destruction. 

Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California, 
was  not  a  conservative,  he  was  not  a  re- 
actionary, and  he  was  not  a  southerner. 
In  his  day  and  time  he  was  a  great  lib- 
eral. He  recognized  that  there  would  be 
forged  a  two-edged  sword,  one  that 
would  serve  to  impede  libersd  progress, 
just  as  it  would  serve  to  assassinate  any 
opposition. 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the  elder, 
of  Massachusetts,  also  opposed  cloture 
saying: 

Careful  and  thorough  consideration  of  leg- 
islation is  more  often  needed  than  the  limi- 
tation of  debate. 

Possibly  neither  course  is  perfect. 
There  are  some  inconveniences  in  either. 
But  of  the  two,  in  making  a  choice,  he 
preferred  unlimited  debate. 

Was  he  a  southerner?  Was  he  think- 
ing in  terms  of  serving  sectional  ends  or 
sectional  rules  anywhere  in  the  Nation 
when  he  made  such  a  statement? 

In  1917,  during  the  debate  on  the  adop- 
tion of  a  cloture  rule.  Senator  Robert  M 
La  Follette,  Sr.,  from  Wisconsin,  who 
served  in  this  body  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  delivered  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress on  the  Senate  floor  in  opposition  to 
any  limitation  of  debate. 

Great  men  of  the  past,  great  statesmen 
of  our  Nation,  recognized  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  what  is  here  being  attempted 
today.  They  denounced  it.  They  stood 
firm.  Lest  this  generation  forget,  let 
them  open  the  pages  of  history  and  learn 
from  the  patriots  and  dedicated  states- 
men of  the  past. 

I  quote  from  Senator  La  FoUette's 
speech  which  was  delivered  just  before 
the  vote  on  cloture  took  place.    He  said: 

Mr.  President,  believing  that  I  stand  for 
democracy,  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  for  the  perpetuation  of  free 
Institutions,  I  shall  stand  while  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  this  body  against  any  cloture  that 
denies  free  and  unlimited  debate.  Sir,  the 
moment  the  majority  Imposes  restrictions 
contained  In  the  pending  rule  upon  this 
body,  that  moment  you  shall  have  dealt  a 
blow  to  liberty;  you  shall  have  broken  down 
one  of  the  greatest  weapons  against  wrong 
and  oppression  that  the  members  of  this 
body  possess.  This  Senate  Is  the  only  place 
In  our  system  where  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  organized  power  behind  any  measure  to 
rush  its  consideration  and  to  compel  its 
adoption,  there  is  a  chance  to  be  heard, 
where  there  Is  opportunity  to  speak  at  length 
and  where.  If  need  be,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  oiir  country  and  the  rules  as  they 
stand  today,  the  constitutional  right  Is  re- 
posed In  a  Member  of  this  body  to  halt  a 
Congress  or  a  session  on  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  may  undermine  the  liberties  of 
the  people  and  be  In  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  Senators  have  sworn  to  sup- 
port. VThen  you  take  that  power  away  from 
the  Members  of  this  body,  you  let  loose  in 
a  democracy  forces  that  In  the  end  will  be 
heard  elsewhere,  if  not  here. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  in  the  Nation 
today  forces  of  evil  which  pose  dangers 
to  our  country.  The  action  here  pro- 
posed would  lend  encouragement  and 


strength  to  those  forces.     I  hope  that 
we  will  not  do  it. 

I  could  continue  on  and  on,  quoting 
Senators  from  virtually  every  State  in 
the  Union  who  expressed  vigorous  oppo- 
sition to  cloture — Including  such  giants 
of  the  past  as  William  E.  Borah,  of 
Idaho,  Earle  B.  Mayfleld,  of  Texas,  John 
T.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  Charles  E.  Town- 
send,  of  Michigsui,  Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah, 
James  D.  Phelsm,  of  California,  Frank 
B.  Brandegee,  of  Connecticut,  James  A. 
Reed,  of  Missoiul,  and  Kenneth  Wherry, 
of  Nebraska. 

Most  of  the  Senators  I  have  mentioned 
served  long  tenures  in  the  Senate  and,  in 
many  cases,  reached  their  convictions 
opposing  cloture  after  first  holding  con- 
trary views  during  the  early  years  of 
their  service  in  this  legislative  body. 

I  hold  that  in  a  democracy  free  de- 
bate is  a  virtue,  not  a  vice;  it  is  a  neces- 
sity, not  a  luxury.  It  is  truly  a  fortress 
in  the  arsenal  of  a  free  society  and  is  as 
vital  to  the  protection  of  freedom  as  are 
all  the  other  armaments  devised  by  men. 
Those  who  are  waging  this  unrelenting 
attack  on  free  debate  in  the  Senate 
should  pause  and  take  heed  of  the  Na- 
tion's position  in  the  world  today.  For, 
to  me,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  un- 
limited study  and  thorough  deliberation 
were  needed,  it  is  now,  when  we  liave  far- 
fiung  commitments  throughout  the 
world;  it  is  now,  when  we  are  seeking  to 
conquer  si>ace;  now,  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  massive  problems  on  the  do- 
mestic front;  it  is  now,  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  youth  are  committed 
to  a  bloody  and  brutal  struggle  against 
Communist  aggression  in  far  off  Viet- 
nam; it  is  now,  when  our  Nation  is  at- 
tempting to  carry  exorbitant  burdens 
which  it  has  assiuned  and  incurred  in 
its  leadership  of  the  free  world. 

Numbered  among  the  most  vigorous 
opponents  of  rule  XXH  and  of  freedom 
of  debate  in  the  Senate  are  those  who 
have  worked  diligently  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral Government  grow  bigger  and  bigger. 
Their  chief  goal  is  the  centralization  of 
all  power  in  Washington.  It  is  seemingly 
of  little  consequence  or  concern  to  them 
that  such  a  government  will  inevitably  be 
less  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
and  less  concerned  for  their  freedom. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  over  and 
over  that  rule  XXII  is  a  rule  of  wisdom 
which  protects  full  and  free  discussion  of 
legislative  proposals,  yet  serves  as  a  bar- 
rier to  those  who  would  abuse  the  privi- 
lege of  free  speech. 

Those  who  would  weaken  the  rule  show 
a  disdain  for  the  historic  tradition  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Their  ultimate  objective  is  all  too 
obvious.  Their  real  goal  is  cloture  by  a 
simple  majority  of  Senators  present  and 
voting. 

That  is  what  I  referred  to  when  I  said 
that  rumors  were  floating  around  In  the 
Capitol  today  that  that  is  the  ultimate 
goal.  There  was  talk  about  compromise 
in  the  p€ist.  Those  of  us  who  believe  in 
freedom  of  speech  and  free  debate  in  this 
body  have  compromised  in  the  hope  that 
some  occasion  like  this  would  not  ^rise  at 
the  beginning  of  a  session,  or  at  another 
time,  so  that  we  could  move  on  to  the 
transaction  of  important  business,  and 
not  be  heckled  by  recurrent  attempts  to 


further  erode  the  rules  that  protect  the 
freedom  of  speech.  Attempts  to  com- 
promise and  settle  the  issue  have  been  in 
vain. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  oppose  any 
further  compromise.  Let  us  fight  it  out 
on  this  line,  and  let  the  Senate  speak  its 
will.  If  we  are  to  emasculate  and  destroy 
the  very  bulwark  of  the  protection  that 
the  present  rules  of  the  Senate  afford,  let 
him  who  will  do  it,  do  it;  but  let  those  of 
us  who  will  oppose  it  stand  firm  and  make 
the  record  for  posterity,  because  when  it 
is  done  there  will  be  a  turn  in  events  that 
will  lead  to  consequences  that  I  should 
not  like  to  speak  about  today. 

If  the  proponents  of  a  change  in  the 
rule  were  ever  to  realize  their  ambition  of 
invoking  cloture  by  a  simple  majority,  by 
enacting  such  a  rule,  it  would  be  possible 
for  as  few  as  26  Senators — 26  out  of  100 — 
a  majority  of  a  quorum,  to  impose  a  gag 
rule.  And  this  they  could  do  whether  or 
not  the  legislation  under  consideration 
was  iniquitous  and  devsistatlngly  harm- 
ful to  the  country  and  the  people. 

The  devastating  consequences  which 
would  inevitably  result  from  such  a  rule 
of  cloture  were  clearly  and  forcefully 
pointed  out  by  the  late  eminent  George 
Norris,  a  former  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
when  he  said : 


The  Senate  Is  the  only  forum  in  our  coun- 
try where  there  is  free  and  fair  debate  upon 
proposed  legislation,  and  It  Is  the  forum 
where  the  legislation  of  the  country  Is  made. 
If  we  adopted  majority  cloture  in  the  Senate 
as  they  have  In  the  House,  the  last  vestige  of 
fair  and  honest  parliamentary  consideration 
would  entirely  vanish  (Congressional  Digest, 
Nov.  1926,  pp.  306). 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  quoting 
a  reactionary  or  a  conservative.  He  was 
not  a  southerner.  He  was  not  concerned 
with  sectional  interest  when  he  thus 
spoke. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  would  destroy 
the  right  of  free  debate  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate contend  that  rule  xxii  is  imdemo- 
cratlc  in  that  it  enables  a  minority  to 
thwart  the  wishes  of  a  maj  ority .  In  their 
zeal  they  deliberately  or  inadvertently 
overlook  the  fact  that  its  very  purpose  is 
to  provide  a  restraint  upon  the  abuses  of 
iminhibited  and  imrestrained  majority 
rule. 

The  argiunent  is  made  that  a  minority 
can  obstruct.  The  overriding  answer  to 
that  is  that  a  majority  can  oppress. 
Again,  we  must  make  a  choice.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  made  a  choice.  They 
sought  to  establish  a  government  that 
would  protect  the  people  against  <H>pres- 
slon.  They  did  not  think  it  wise  to  limit 
debate  in  this  body. 

The  men  who  founded  our  system  of 
government  knew  that  unrestrained 
power,  whether  in  the  hands  of  one,  the 
few,  or  the  many,  is  the  very  definition 
of  tyrarmy.  They  knew  that  a  majority 
with  imrestrained  power  can  easily  be- 
come a  mob  engulfed  in  emotion  and  pas- 
sion. Having  happily  escaped  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  they  did 
not  propose  to  fasten  upon  this  Nation 
the  equally  erroneous  and  pernicious  doc- 
trine that  a  majority  is  divine  simply 
because  it  is  greater  in  numbers  than  is 
the  minority. 

To  safeguard  the  people  from  the  ex- 
cesses of  both  extremes,  they  structured 
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our  federal  system  of  government  with 
a  carefully  devised  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  They  were  determined  that  no 
department  or  representative  or  collec- 
tion of  representatives  of  government 
should  have  unbridled  power. 

Even  a  cursory  review  of  our  constitu- 
tional history  discloses  that  the  Founders 
of  our  Government  were  not  primarily 
concerned  with  the  rights  of  nxajorities. 
Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  their  concern  was 
for  the  Inalienable  rights  and  liberty  of 
the  minority  and  of  the  individual.  And 
they  conceived  it  to  be  the  first  duty  and 
obligation  of  government  to  respect  and 
protect  the  minority  and  the  liberty  and 
inalienable  rights  of  the  individual.  It 
was  their  concern  for  the  individual  and 
their  fear  of  the  abuses  of  governmental 
power,  whatever  its  source,  which  they  so 
clearly  manifested  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  other  provisions  of  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution are  replete  with  restraints  upon 
the  power  of  majorities.  Indeed,  it  was 
fear  of  power  which  constituted  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of 
our  federal  system.  And  it  was  the  fear 
of  the  smaller  less  populous  States  that 
the  larger  more  populous  States  would 
dominate  and  control  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Oovemment,  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  our  IT.S.  Senate 
with  equal  representation  for  each  State 
whether  it  be  large  or  small. 

Through  the  years,  the  Senate  has 
proved  that  It  Is  the  greatest  safeguard 
of  our  Federal  system,  for  it  is  here,  and 
here  alone,  that  the  voice  of  each 
State — large  or  small — can  be  beard. 

Reference  to  our  constitutional  his- 
tory discloses  that  the  Foimdlng  Fathers 
envisioned  the  Senate  as  a  legislative 
fonun  comprised  of  our  most  mature 
and  experienced  legislators.  They  in- 
tended that  the  Senate  would  be  a  de- 
liberative body  where  freedom  of  debate 
and  thorough  consideration  and  evalu- 
ation of  all  pending  business,  would 
serve  tiie  salutary  purpose  of  safeguard- 
ing the  Nation  and  the  American  peo- 
ple against  hasty  and  impetuous  legis- 
lative action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Do  we  now  want  to  downgrade  the 
Senate,  curb  one  of  its  essential  func- 
tions, and  reduce  it  to  a  level  of  com- 
parable impotency  and  ineffectiveness 
where  controversial  issues  of  great  prin- 
ciple and  great  danger  are  Involved?  I 
hope  not.  Higher  wisdom  and  the  na- 
tional interest  forbid  such  improvident 
and  perilous  action. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  writing  in  the 
Federalist,  stated: 

•  •  •  There  are  particular  moments  In 
public  affairs,  when  the  people  stimulated 
by  some  Irregular  passion,  or  some  Illicit 
advantage,  or  misled  by  the  artful  misrepre- 
sentations of  interested  men,  may  call  fc«' 
measures  which  they  themselves  will  after- 
wards be  the  most  ready  to  lament  and 
condemn.  In  these  critical  moments,  how 
salutary  wlU  be  the  Interference  of  some 
temperate  and  respectable  body  of  citizens, 
In  order  to  check  the  misguided  career,  and 
to  suspend  the  blow  meditated  by  the  people 
against  themselves,  until  reason,  justice,  and 
truth  can  regain  their  authority  over  the 
public  mind. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  the  great  and  historic  tradition  of 
freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  American  people 
and  with  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  have  served  in  this  body  since  its 
Inception.  It  Is  of  compelling  signifi- 
cance, I  believe,  that  from  1806  to  1917, 
a  period  of  111  years,  the  Senate  func- 
tioned without  any  rule  of  limitation 
upon  debate.  Was  our  Gtovemment  de- 
stroyed, in  that  mort  than  a  century 
because  of  lack  of  such  a  limitation? 
Was  it  unable  to  function  effectively? 
Did  our  Nation  fail  to  grow  and  prosper 
during  that  period?  The  answer  is  ob- 
vious. The  Nation  grew  and  prospered 
to  the  extent  that  it  became  the  richest, 
the  most  powerful,  and  the  greatest  na- 
tion on  earth.  Its  rapid  growth  and  the 
attainment  of  such  great  wealth  and 
power  were  enhanced*— not  hampered — 
by  freedom  of  speech  and  unlimited  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  for  causes  that  rep- 
resented Uie  interest  of  minorities  and 
the  Individual. 

It  was  not  imtil  1917,  when  we  were 
deeply  involved  in  the  pressures  and 
tribulations  attendant  upon  our  involve- 
ment in  the  First  World  War,  that  the 
first  cloture  nile  was  adopted  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  Congressional  Record  of 
March  8,  of  that  year,  shows  that  a  reso- 
lution— Senate  Resolution  5 — containing 
the  rule  was  presented  by  Senator  Mar- 
tin, of  Virginia,  then  the  majority  leader, 
who  obtained  unanimous  consent  for  its 
Immediate  consideration.  It  was  offered 
by  Senator  Martin  as  a  "war  measure" 
and  sifter  debate  at  length,  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  76  to  3.  That  rule  required 
the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  to  invoke  cloture. 

In  1948,  President  pro  tempore  Arthur 
H.  Vandenberg,  a  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, issued  a  ruling  holding  that  the 
words  "pending  measure"  in  rule  XXII 
applied  only  to  bills  and  resolutions  and 
not  to  motions.  The  import  of  the  ruling 
was  to  declare  that  debate  on  a  motion 
to  take  up  a  bill  or  resolution  was  not 
subject  to  the  cloture  rule  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  1949 — and,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
one  of  the  compromises  we  have  made 
in  the  past — the  Senate  amended  nile 
XXn  to  make  its  cloture  provision  appli- 
cable not  only  to  any  "pending  measure" 
but  to  "any  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate."  In 
addition,  the  provision  requiring  a  vote  of 
"two- thirds  of  those  voting"  was  changed 
to  "two-thirds  of  ttie  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn." 

Although  the  two-thirds  vote  require- 
ment to  close  off  debate  was  strength- 
ened, the  amendment  also,  and  most  un- 
fortunately, extended  the  vicious  threat 
of  "gag  rule"  over  every  aspect  of  the 
Senate's  proceedings. 

Still,  the  opponent*  of  freedom  of  de- 
bate were  not  satisfied.  In  1959,  a  fur- 
ther amendment  was  made  in  the  rule 
reducing  the  vote  requirement  on  cloture 
to  two- thirds  of  those  present  and  voting. 
Any  further  weakening  of  rule  XXn  will 
have  the  inevitable  effect  of  opening  the 
floodgates  for  an  overwhelming  volume 
of  rash  and  iniquitous  legislation  which 
could  well  spell  the  end  of  constitutional 
government  in  this  Ifetlon. 


Any  further  erosion  of  the  right  of  free 
debate  in  the  Senate  will  eventually  and 
inevitably  lead  to  cloture  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  those  present  and  voting. 

That  is  the  goal,  Mr.  President.  We 
could  compromise  today  on  three -fifths, 
and  amend  the  rule  accordingly.  But 
that  would  not  be  the  end.  It  would 
merely  be  another  concession,  weakening 
the  strength  of  those  who  believe  in  free 
and  unlimited  debate. 

It  would  mean  the  end  of  thorough  de- 
liberation and  careful  consideration  of 
the  important  business  of  the  Senate.  It 
would  transform  the  Senate  into  a  mere 
appendage  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  this  Na- 
tion, if  that  result  is  ever  allowed  to  hap- 
pen. Let  us  heed  the  words  of  a  former 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  Senator  James 
D.  Phelan,  of  California: 

The  Senate  rules  serve  by  arresting  hasty 
action.  Members  of  the  House  have  appealed 
to  me  to  save  the  power  of  the  Senate  on 
which  the  Members  of  the  House  themselves 
so  often  rely.  On  It  the  country  reUes  to 
have  time  to  deliberate  and,  If  necessary, 
protest. 

Mr.  President,  how  often  is  it  that 
some  measure  of  great  importance  comes 
up  in  the  Senate,  where  we  ourselves, 
right  at  the  very  heart  and  sources  of 
information,  and  privileged  in  conversa- 
tion to  hear  the  most  persuasive  and 
profoimd  arguments  on  either  side  of  an 
issue,  have  great  difllculty  in  making  a 
decision  as  to  what  is  right  or  best  for  our 
country? 

Then,  Mr.  President,  how  much  more 
important  is  it  to  permit  freedom  of 
debate  of  sufiBcient  length  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  country  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  informed  and  thus  form 
sound  judgments,  so  that  they  may  ac- 
quaint their  representatives  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  their  views,  and  that  their  rep- 
resentatives may  have  an  opportunity  to 
protest  when  it  is  felt  that  great  danger 
threatens. 

Senator  Phelan  said  further: 

Men  are  carried  away  by  passion,  heat,  and 
rancor,  and  they  enact  laws  thoughtlessly, 
again  they  enact  laws  Ignorantly.  Debate 
restrains  passion;  debate  restrains  heat;  de- 
bate restrains  rancor  and  at  the  same  time 
debate  commands  deliberation.  Therefore,  I 
oppose  the  arbitrary  rule  and  stand  for  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  Senate  which  has 
served  this  country  so  well  ♦  *  *. 

Before  we  take  those  fatal  steps  which 
will  inevitably  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  the  gag  rule  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  let  us  contemplate  the 
warning  spoken  by  the  late  James  A. 
Reed  of  Missouri,  a  veteran  statesman 
and  former  Member  of  the  Senate,  who 
said: 

Cloture  means  the  granting  of  a  power. 

This  is  What  our  Founding  Fathers 
knew,  Mr.  President. 

Senator  Reed  said: 

Cloture  means  the  granting  of  a  power. 
VSlienever  you  grant  a  power  you  must  as- 
sume that  it  will  be  exercised.  So.  when  we 
discuss  this  proposed  rule,  we  must  do  so  m 
the  light,  not  of  how  It  can  be  exercUed  so  as 
to  do  no  harm,  but  we  must  consider  how  It 
may  be  exercised  to  do  harm. 

I  need  not  pause  to  add  to  the  argument 
already  made,  that  when  It  U  proposed  to 
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jjlng  In  a  measure  Involving  the  expenditure 
n{  vast  sums  of  money.  If  It  is  a  bill  for  the 
collection  of  taxes  from  the  entire  country, 
^acting  Intimately  the  industries  of  the 
country,  an  hours  debate  upon  such  a  bill 
U  utterly  InsufBclent,  utterly  Inadequate  and 
tli»t  a  rule  limiting  debate  to  one  hour  woiild 
mean  the  end  of  debate.  The  truth  Is  that 
tills  measure.  If  adopted,  wUl  empower  a 
msjorlty  to  throttle  freedom  of  speech  upon 
this  floor  and  enable  sinister  and  wicked 
measures  to  be  carried  to  consummation 
without  the  country  being  advised  of  the 
Iniquities  they  bear. 

Oeg  rule  Is  the  last  resort  of  the  leglsla- 
ttve  Booundrel.  Gfig  rule  Is  the  surest  de- 
Tloe  of  the  rascal  who  presides  over  a  po- 
litical convention  and  proposes  to  acownpllsh 
Kjmething  which  will  not  bear  discussion. 
Osg  rule  Is  the  thing  that  men  inexperienced 
In  legislative  proceedings  always  advocate  at 
flret,  and,  if  they  have  any  sense,  nearly  al- 
ways retire  from  as  gracefully  as  possible 
after  they  have  seen  It  In  operation. 

As  long  as  we  can  keep  this  forum  free, 
as  long  as  a  vigorous  and  determined  minor- 
ity can  prevent  the  passage  of  a  statute,  so 
long  this  country  will  be  safe,  reasonably  safe 
st  least,  for  no  great  act  of  treachery  can 
ever  be  consummated  where  there  are  not 
gome  brave  souls  to  stand  In  Its  resistance 
mi  to  stand  to  the  end. 

But  strike  down  this  safeguard  of  pubUc 
dlscuulon,  apply  the  gag,  and  Imagine,  if 
you  please,  that  It  Is  to  be  applied  only  to 
pan  good  measures,  only  to  acocMnpllsh  the 
virtuous  and  the  wise  and  the  holy,  only  to 
bring  the  thing  of  rectitude;  Imagine  that. 
If  you  please.  He  Is  a  fool,  he  Is  every  kind  of 
t  fool,  that  has  ever  cursed  this  earth  or 
cursed  himself,  who  thinks  that  any  power 
will  always  be  used  wisely  and  Justly.  Power 
l5  almost  Invariably  abused.  (Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  Report. 
Aprils,  1947,  pp.  8-10). 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting.  In  the 
light  of  the  clamor  of  those  who  attack 
rule  XXn  as  an  intolerable  obstacle  to 
the  enactment  of  legislation,  and  as  an 
infringement  of  majority  rights,  to  look 
at  the  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  ought  to 
have  some  persuasion  with  people  who 
have  at  least  an  open  mind  and  who  are 
willing  to  be  influenced  by  facts  and 
experience. 

That  record  discloses  that  between 
1917  and  1963,  a  period  extending  over 
almost  a  half  century,  a  total  of  28 
cloture  votes  were  taken.  In  17  of  those 
votes,  those  who  were  attempting  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  debate,  not  only 
(ailed  to  receive  the  necessary  two-thirds 
support  for  their  cloture  motion,  but 
they  also  failed  to  receive  the  support 
of  even  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate.  Indeed,  they  failed  in  11  at- 
tempts at  cloture,  to  receive  the  support 
of  even  a  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting.  Thus,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  majority  of  Senators  has  been  greatly 
frustrated  by  rule  XXH  when,  in  the 
great  proportion  of  the  cloture  votes 
taken,  a  majority  has  clearly  not  been  in 
favor  of  cutting  off  debate. 

That  record  is  signiflcant,  I  think,  for 
another  reason.  It  demonstrates,  I  be- 
lieve, that  generally,  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate,  there  has  existed 
among  the  greater  proportion  of  its 
niembershlp,  the  same  devotion  to  the 
right  of  freedom  of  expression  that  has 
always  been  traditional  among  the 
American  people. 

As  to  the  contention  that  the  rule 


permitting  extended  debate  has  imposed 
an  intolerable  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
the  legislative  process,  we  might  well 
look  again  at  the  record.  That  record 
discloses  that  during  its  history,  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  past  30  years.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  a  veritable  flood  of 
legislation.  Indeed  there  is  growing  con- 
cern among  students  of  government, 
judges,  and  lawyers  that  too  much  legis- 
lation is  being  enacted  and  that  in  the 
legislative  process  it  has  not  been  given 
the  study  or  the  careful  deliberation 
which  the  public  interest  demands. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  again  to  the 
message  from  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  who  informed 
the  Senate  when  we  came  into  session 
earlier  this  month  that  a  great  deal  of 
oversight  work  is  needed  to  evaluate 
properly  and  to  correct  legislation  that 
has  been  enacted  hastily  and  without 
full  study,  thorough  study,  or  careful 
deliberation.  Legislation,  poorly  drafted, 
ill  considered,  and  hastily  enacted, 
crowds  our  statute  books,  and  it  is  bad 
legislation,  whatever  its  intent  and  pur- 
pose may  have  been  declared  to  be  by  its 
sponsors. 

Not  long  ago,  a  favorite  argument  ad- 
vanced by  those  who  advocate  a  further 
erosion  of  the  right  to  freedom  of  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  was  that  no 
civil  rights  legislation  could  be  enacted 
so  long  as  rule  XXII  remained  in  force. 
Yet  the  past  several  years  have  witnessed 
a  flood  of  so-called  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. Much  of  that  massive  volume  of 
legislation  was  so  ill  conceived,  so  in- 
eptly drafted,  and  so  little  studied  and 
deliberated  upon  by  its  proponents  that 
a  multiplicity  of  sf rious  constitutional 
questions  are  posea  by  both  its  substan- 
tive and  procedural  provisions. 

As  one  contemplates  the  awesome 
mass  of  poorly  drafted  and  Ill-considered 
legislation  now  on  the  Federal  statute 
books,  it  becomes  almost  Inconceivable 
that  anyone  would  wish  to  facilitate  the 
enactment  of  more  of  the  same  by  elimi- 
nating freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate. 
Such  legislation  lends  weight  to  the 
words  of  Arthur  Wallace  Durm,  which 
appeared  in  The  American  Review 
of  Reviews  in  December  1925.  Writing 
in  defense  of  the  filibuster,  he  said,  in 
part: 

Filibustering  In  the  Senate  has  been  too 
Infrequent  for  the  public  good.  If  a  deter- 
mined minority  of  sane  and  conservative 
Senators  had  more  often  exercised  the 
privilege  of  unlimited  debate  to  defeat  meas- 
ures sponsored  by  a  majority,  the  country 
would  be  better  off  and  there  would  have 
been  less  Iniquitous  and  unenforceable  legis- 
lation on  the  statute  books.  Majorities  for 
bad  legislation  are  often  obtained  by  clamor- 
ous organizations  and  noisy  propaganda. 

As  an  excellent  example  of  what  Mr. 
Dunn  was  referring  to,  I  cite  the  bill  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  which  was  defeated  in  the  last  Con- 
gress by  extended  debate.  As  I  recall, 
the  effort  to  invoke  cloture  did  not  even 
receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting,  or  a  majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
That  bill,  which  apparently  had  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  Senators,  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  polls,  vigorously 


opposed  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people.  Yet,  the  mi- 
nority were  able  to  convince  even  Mem- 
bers who  favored  the  repeal  of  that 
measure  that  It  was  unwise  to  stifle  de- 
bate. The  country  was  interested. 
Members  heard  from  their  people  back 
home.  And  they  were  unwilling  to  shut 
off  debate.  Yet,  but  for  the  determined 
resistance  of  a  minority  of  Senators  and 
their  successful  efforts  in  exposing  its 
evUs  in  the  course  of  extended  debate, 
that  bill  would  today  be  on  the  Federal 
statute  books. 

I  now  resume  quoting  from  the  article 
by  Mr.  Dunn,  in  which  he  said : 

Filibusters  never  have  defeated  nor  can 
they  defeat  a  measure  which  the  people  want. 
In  the  very  nature  of  things  mibusters  must 
faU  when  directed  against  bUls  which  have 
been  decreed  as  essential. 

•  •  •  The  flUbxister  has  proved  Itself  of 
too  much  value  to  be  sacrificed. 

Another  student  of  Government  and 
political  affairs,  Mr.  Lynn  Haines, 
summed  up  the  evils  which  would  in- 
evitably result  if  freedom  of  debate  In 
the  Senate  were  ever  to  be  replaced  by 
strict  cloture.  In  an  article  published  in 
"The  Searchlight  on  Congress"  in  May 
1925,  and  entitled  "The  ABC's  of  Cloture 
for  the  Senate,"  he  said: 

Instead  of  curing  minority  Influence  .  .  . 
cloture  (that  Is,  the  strict  variety,  such  as 
that  which  prevails  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) would  establish  a  regime  of 
"leadership"  so  small  In  number  that  It 
could  hardly  be  caUed  a  minority.  The  re- 
sult would  be  a  little  coterie  of  bosses,  with 
absolute  dominance  In  every  direction. 

Of  co\irse,  under  cloture,  filibustering 
would  be  stopped.  So  would  all  real  delib- 
eration be  destroyed,  utterly  and  Inevita- 
bly ..  . 

Cloture  always  has,  and  always  will,  mean 
Just  that — absolute  and  arbltraxy  boaalBm  In 
the  hands  of  the  smallest  possible  number. 
And  Invariably  the  real  dominance  would 
originate  with  "the  powers  that  be"  In 
executive  circles. 

All  legislative  Independence  would  disap- 
pear In  exact  accordance  with  the  diminish - 
ment  of  deliberation.  •There  would  be  a  ma- 
chine; It  would  be  an  administration  ma- 
chine. The  power  of  the  legislative  bosses 
would  be  a  puppet,  pawnlsh  power,  having  Its 
source  In  and  about  the  presidency. 

The  "one  or  two  Senators  to  be  seen"  about 
legislation  would  be  all-powerful  because  of 
their  relations  with  the  White  Hovise. 
The  mechanics  of  It  are  exceedingly  simple. 
Cloture  Is  the  foundation  of  machine  rule. 
With  that  foxuidatlon  established,  one  or  two 
or  three  bosses  can  easily  attain  and  exercise 
supremacy.  They  can  BM:compllsh  the  most 
arbitrary  minority  rule. 

The  party  caucus  can  be  used,  employing 
the  vldous  principle  of  control  through  a 
majority  of  a  majority,  which  means  a  mi- 
nority of  the  whole  membership. 

A  dozen  different  kinds  of  coercion  are 
available.  The  "leaders"  are  In  a  position 
"to  take  care  or'  subservient  members  with 
local  legislation;  patronage  favors  would 
abound  for  those  who  proved  "faithful." 

The  ABC  of  Cloture,  then,  means  Absolute 
Boss  Control  of  the  National  Legislature, 
through  a  machine  manipulated  from  the 
outside  by  such  political  or  economic  In- 
terests as  may  be  dominant  In  the  adminis- 
trative field. 

Were  that  to  be  accomplished,  which  It  will 
not  be,  our  whole  structure  of  representative 
government  would  be  weakened,  perhaps  Ir- 
reparably. ("The  ABC  of  Cloture  for  the 
Senate."  The  Searchlight  on  Congress,  May 
1925,  p.  6.) 
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President  Wcx)drow  Wilson  made  a 
powerful  and  persuasive  statement  In  be- 
half of  the  necessity  for  freedom  of  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  when  he  wrote  the 
following: 

It  1«  the  proper  duty  of  a  representative 
body  to  look  diligently  Into  every  aSalr  of 
government  and  to  talk  much  about  what  It 
sees.  It  la  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and  the 
voice,  and  to  embody  the  wladom  and  will 
of  Its  conatltuents.  Unleea  Congress  have 
and  use  every  means  of  acquainting  Itself 
with  the  acts  and  the  disposition  of  the 
administrative  agencies  of  the  Oovemment, 
the  country  must  be  helpless  to  learn  how 
it  is  being  served  and  unless  Congress  both 
scrutinizes  these  things  and  slit  them  by 
every  form  of  discussion  the  country  must 
remain  in  embarrassing,  crippling  ignorance 
of  the  very  affairs  which  it  is  most  important 
that  It  should  iinderstand  and  direct. 

The  informing  function  of  Congress  should 
be  preferred  even  to  its  legislative  function. 
The  argument  is  not  only  that  discussed  and 
Interrogated  administration,  is  the  only  pure 
and  efficient  administration,  but  more  than 
that,  that  the  only  really  self-governing  peo- 
ple is  that  people  which  discusses  and  Inter- 
rogates its  administration. 

Mr.  President,  every  piece  of  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  Congress  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  Nation.  It  can  have 
tremendous  impact  upon  their  rights, 
their  property,  their  liberty— yes,  upon 
every  facet  of  their  daily  lives.  That 
Impact  can  be  for  better  or  for  worse,  for 
good  or  for  evil.  Before  any  law  is  en- 
acted it  should  somewhere  be  subject  to 
free  and  extensive  debate,  to  careful 
study  and  deliberation.  The  conse- 
quences of  its  enactment  should  be  dis- 
cussed freely,  openly,  and  at  length  so 
that  the  people  may  be  fully  hiformed 
and  given  every  opportunity  to  voice 
their  protest  before  It  is  too  late. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
remains  today — and  when  this  issue  ^all 
have  been  settled  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, I  hope  that  it  will  remain  so  to- 
mon;ow — as  the  one  forum  In  our  Federal 
Oovemment  where  such  open  discussion 
and  debate  on  proposed  legislation  is  still 
possible.  Here,  and  here  alone,  each  of 
the  50  States  of  the  Union  and  their 
respective  constituencies  can  speak 
freely  and  at  length,  through  their  rep- 
resentatives, on  legislation  and  issues 
which  they  may  consider  vital  to  their 
well-being,  to  their  rights,  and  to  their 
Uberty. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  several 
sessions  Congress  has  enacted  a  veritable 
flood  of  legl^tlon  embracing  virtually 
every  aspect  of  human  endeavor  from 
headstart  to  medicare.  Many  of  these 
programs  were  meritorious,  and  I  sup- 
ported them. 

Others  that  I  did  not  support  might 
better  have  been  defeated  or  left  on  the 
drawing  board.  I  am  confident,  how- 
ever, that  even  the  most  ardent  support- 
ers of  these  new  programs  would  have 
preferred  to  have  more  time  in  which  to 
review  and  revamp  the  proposals  before 
enacting  them. 

Indeed,  so  great  is  the  concern  over  the 
hasty  action  taken  in  the  enactment  of 
many  of  these  during  the  past  several 
years  that  Congress  is  now  urged  to  de- 
vote the  major  portion  of  its  time  in  this 
session  to  oversight  activities,  in  an  effort 
to  determine  the  workability,  or  even  the 
desirability,  of  many  of  them. 


So  it  is  apparent  that  hasty  action  is 
often  possible  under  rule  XXII,  even  as 
it  is  presently  written.  If  further  weak- 
ened, rule  XXn  will  not  only  allow,  but 
will  undoubtedly  precipitate,  efforts  to 
push  more  and  more  legislation  through 
the  Senate  at  an  even  faster  pace  than 
we  witnessed  in  recent  sessions  of  Con- 


gress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  a  delib- 
erative body — not  a  mill — and  we 
should  preserve  every  procedural  safe- 
guard needed  to  maintain  its  effective- 
ness as  a  deliberate,  legislative  tribunal. 
To  do  this  we  must  retain  the  protection 
afforded  by  rule  XXH. 

The  U.S.  Senate  Is  the  greatest  law- 
making body  in  the  world.  We  can  keep 
or  lose  its  power  and  prestige.  The 
choice  and  responsfijility  is  ours.  We 
certainly  have  the  duty  to  preserve  and 
to  perpetuate  its  greatness.  The  pend- 
ing proposal  would  destroy  it.  I  hope 
we  have  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to 
defeat  any  resolution  that  would  weaken 
rule  XXn,  and  thus  prevent  the  iniqui- 
tous consequences  it  would  inflict. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  and  Mr.  PROX- 
MIRE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McCLellan]  on  his  mas- 
terful presentation.  I  do  wish  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  eould  have  heard  his 
scholarly  and,  to  my  mind,  very  able 
address  on  the  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

In  recalling  the  Senator's  speech,  it 
seems  to  me  it  makes  clear  that  the 
question  of  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
Senate  is  not  one  dealing  with  civil  rights 
legislation,  it  is  not  a  question  of  liberal 
versus  conservative,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  management  versus  liberal;  rather  it 
Is  a  question  of  whether  Senators  rep- 
resenting what  at  one  time  might  be  a 
minority  point  of  view  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity to  fully  present  their  case. 

I  was  interested  in  the  names  which 
the  Senator  mentioned.  They  were 
great  Senators  many  years  ago.  Sena- 
tor La  FoUette.  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, was  one  of  the  great  liberals  of 
all  time.  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of 
California,  was  one  of  the  great  liberals 
of  the  United  States.  Senator  Norris,  of 
Nebraska,  was  a  liberal  who  was  not 
fearful  of  being  in  the  minority. 

I  remember  hearing  Senator  Norris 
make  a  speech  at  one  time  in  which  he 
related  that  after  having  taken  the  mi- 
nority view  in  the  Senate  as  to  whether 
the  United  States  should  go  to  war,  when 
he  returned  to  his  home  in  Nebraska  his 
close  friends  would  cross  the  street  to 
keep  from  speaking  to  him,  so  unpop- 
ular was  the  cause  he  represented. 

He  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  the 
right  of  debate.  If  one  will  look  back  a 
generation  in  the  history  of  the  Senate, 
just  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellanI  brought  out  a  short  while 
8«o,  it  was  the  great  liberal  Senators  of 
those  days  who  were  trying  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  minority.    Perhaps  it  is  by 
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some  coincidence  that  the  first  limitation 
came  under  the  leadership  of  a  conserva- 
tive Senator  who  was  one  of  my  predeces- 
sors from  the  great  State  of  Virginia, 
Senator  Martin,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  remembers. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  that  limitation  was  imposed 
in  the  stress  of  war,  when  we  had  to  give 
up  some  liberties. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  was  in 
the  stress  of  war,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  give  up  some  liberties  that  should  not 
be  given  up  at  any  other  time. 

However,  the  point  I  am  suggesting  Is 
that  while  a  generation  ago  it  was  ttie 
liberal  Senators  who  were  arguing  the 
viewpoint  that  the  conservative  Senators 
are  arguing  today,  and  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  so  ably  argued,  I  sub- 
mit that  a  generation  from  now  it  prob- 
ably will  not  be  the  conservative  Sen- 
ators arguing  this  point  of  view  but  the 
liberal  Senators  standing  here,  whoever 
they  may  be,  arguing  exactly  the  same 
position  that  the  distingidshed  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  just  argued. 

I  was  impressed  with  another  sentence 
in  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, in  which  he  said  that  under  rule 
XXII  a  minority  can  obstruct  or  delay 
legislation.  He  pointed  out  the  alterna- 
tive, which  is  that  a  majority  may  op- 
press the  minortiy.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  the  issue  which  faces  the  Senate 
and  the  American  people. 

There  is  no  perfect  alternative  in 
either  case,  but  each  of  us  must  choose 
the  least  harmful  and  the  least  unde- 
sirable in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  take  my 
place  alongside  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
BYRD].  I  agree  with  him  that  the  real 
issue,  the  basic  and  fundamental  issue, 
involved  in  this  controversy  Is  freedom 
versus  oppression,  and  liberty  versus 
tyranny.  I  believe  in  liberty  and  free- 
dom. 
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BTJLE    22    PERMITS   TYRANNY    BY    SENATORS  REP- 
RESENTING    ONE-NINTH     or    COUNTRY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
debate  involves  a  number  of  things  but, 
in  my  judgment,  it  does  not  Involve  free- 
dom of  debate.  Except  that  the  Kuchel 
amendment  would  not  limit  but  would 
extend  it.  Anyone  who  reads  the  Kuchel 
resolution  must  recognize  that  the  time 
for  debate  which  will  be  permitted  under 
the  Kuchel  resolution  will  be  ample  for 
the  exposition  of  any  kind  of  argu- 
ment— as  I  am  going  to  set  forth. 

The  Kuchel  resolution  is  only  two  and 
a  half  pages  long  and  makes  it  clear- 
as  I  can  document— that  conservatively 
for  60  days,  and  I  think  usually  for  as 
much  as  100  days,  time  will  be  available 
for  those  who  want  to  discuss  any  issue 
that  they  wish,  if  the  Kuchel  proposal 
for  majority  cloture  should  pass. 

Mr.  President,  this  week,  we  are  en- 
gaged in  yet  another  attempt  to  change 
Senate  rule  XXII  so  that  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  can  work  its  will.  Seven  times 
in  the  past  14  years  an  ever  increasing 
group  of  Senators  has  attempted,  with- 
out success,  to  incorporate  into  the  Sen- 
ate rules  the  principle  of  majority  rather 
than  minority  government. 


In  recent  years,  the  argument  has  not 
revolved  aroimd  the  proposition  that  a 
majority  should  be  able  to  limit  debate 
on  a  substantive  issue.  Rather,  the 
question  has  been  debated,  ad  infinitum, 
gs  to  whether  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
should  be  able  to  change  the  procedural 
rules  under  which  this  great  body  op- 
erates. 

Now  there  are  certain  substantive  deci- 
sions of  such  importance  that  the  Con- 
stitution specifically  requires  that  they 
be  decided  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  Congress.  As  we  all 
know,  the  Senate  must  ratify  treaties  be- 
tween our  country  and  other  sovereign 
nations  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Few,  if 
any,  of  us  would  argue  that  these  docu- 
ments of  international  law,  binding  this 
Nation,  as  they  do,  to  worldwide  com- 
mitments should  be  approved  by  a  mere 
majority  of  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  constitutional  amendments 
must  receive  the  approval  of  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses.  Again,  few  would  argue 
that  this  is  an  onerous  requirement  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  foundation  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government  controlling  the  State- 
Federal  relationship. 

Bills  vetoed  by  the  President  must  be 
then  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  House 
smd  the  Senate,  if  they  are  to  become 
law.  Here  again,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
comerstone  of  our  democratic  system — 
the  balance  between  the  legislative  and 
the  executive  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Most  of  us  accept  the  wisdom  of 
this  attempt  to  preserve  the  balance. 

Can  we  convincingly  argue  that  the 
Senate  rules  also  carry  this  momentous 
burden  of  importance?  They  are  tools 
to  expedite  the  effective  and  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  Senate.  They  affect 
neither  our  relationships  to  foreign  na- 
tions, the  executive  branch,  nor  the 
States. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  argument  Itself. 
It  frankly  reminds  me  of  the  question 
"Which  comes  first — the  chicken  or  the 
egg?"  Our  opponents  tell  us  that  rule 
XXn  prevents  us  from  cutting  off  debate 
on  substantive  issues  by  majority  vote. 
We  want  to  change  rule  ^^11.  But  we 
cannot  change  rule  XXII  because, 
they  would  have  us  believe,  it  also  pre- 
vents us  from  cutting  off  debate  on 
procedural  issues  by  majority  vote.  Thus 
rule  XXII  prevents  a  majority  of  Sena- 
tors from  deciding  whether  they  want  to 
change  rule  XXII. 

In  effect  we  are  told  that  the  rules 
cannot  be  changed  except  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate.  For  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  must  vote  to  cut  off  debate  before 
a  vote  can  be  taken  on  a  rule  change. 

Logically  this  makes  no  sense.  In 
tetms  of  the  democratic  principles  upon 
which  our  Government  was  founded,  it 
makes  no  sense.  It  means,  in  effect,  that 
Senators  representing  less  than  12  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
can  block  a  rules  change. 

This  proposition  may  sound  startling 
but  it  is  true.  Less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
population  elects  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Two-thirds  of  this  minority  can 
block  a  rules  change  according  to  our 
opponents.  Two-thirds  of  one-sixth  is 
one-ninth,  or  less  than  12  percent. 

Can  our  colleagues  arguing  for  minor- 
ity rights  argue  away  the  fact  that  they 


receive  remarkable  protection  in  the  Sen- 
ate when  representatives  of  less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  people  can  defeat  a 
measure?  Are  we  not  simply  playing 
with  numbers  in  a  very  dubious  way 
when  we  say  that  minority  rights  are  not 
adequately  protected  unless  the  minority 
is  one-ninth  rather  than  one-sixth? 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  a  stat^nent  by  a  man  who 
in  past  years  has  played  the  key  role  in 
the  battle  for  majority  rule  but  who,  un- 
fortunately, is  not  with  us  today.  Paul 
Douglas  made  a  stirring  appeal  for  ma- 
jority vote  in  a  statement  supporting  his 
majority  cloture  resolution  before  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  on  February  23, 
1965.  He  was  testifying  at  that  time  on 
a  resolution — Senate  Resolution  8 — quite 
similar  to  Senator  Kuchel's  proposal, 
save  that  the  Kuchel  proposal  allows  20 
rather  than  15  days  for  debate  after  a 
cloture  petition  has  been  filed  and  thus 
permits  even  more  debate  than  the  Doug- 
las resolution  would  have  provided. 

Twenty  days  will  be  allowed  on  the 
motion  to  take  up  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stantive vote  on  the  matter  itself  which 
means  that  the  resolution  will  allow  40 
days — as  I  will  show — and  the  number  of 
days  will  be  a  great  deal  more  than  that 
because  of  the  subsequent  provisions  in 
the  resolution.  At  any  rate,  it  would  per- 
mit even  more  debate  than  the  Douglas 
resolution  would  have  provided. 

Here  is  what  former  Senator  Douglas 
said  at  that  time: 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  high  time  for  this  prin- 
ciple, of  full  consideration  but  ultimate  ma- 
jority action,  to  replace  the  current  provision 
for  minority  rule  through  the  filibuster  and 
the  threat  of  filibuster. 

The  change  In  rule  XXII  which  we  propose 
does  full  justice  to  the  principle  of  full  de- 
bate in  the  Senate.  As  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  resolution,  I  wish  to  have  it  very  clear 
that  no  Senator  respects  more  highly  than  I 
do  the  tradition  of  thorough  debate  in  the 
Senate  with  every  Senator  having  the  right 
to  be  heard.  But  I  also  believe  that  the  fili- 
buster— which  correctly  defined  is  prolonged 
discussion  and  other  delaying  tactics  in- 
tended to  prevent  a  vote — mocks  the  Senate, 
Its  tradition,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we  can 
all  stipulate  to  the  agreement  that  we 
should  have  nothing  that  would  stop 
full  and  free  debate  in  the  Senate  in  or- 
der that  every  Senator  will  have  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  express  himself 
to  the  fullest. 

It  seems  to  those  of  us  who  support 
majority  cloture  that  there  is  no  con- 
flict between  that  of  permitting  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators  ultimately,  after  there 
has  been  extensive  discussion — prolonged 
discussion,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  perhaps  for  months — that  there 
must  come  a  time  when  the  majority 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  come  to  a 
vote.  This  Is  what  we  are  contending 
for.  The  argument  that  under  the  pro- 
posed resolution  Senators  would  not  be 
able  to  stand  up  in  this  body  and  speak 
their  minds  fully  is  wrong.  It  is  abso- 
lutely wrong. 

Continuing  to  read  from  Senator 
Douglas'  statement: 

There  is  a  very  real  distinction  between 
a  flUbuster;  namely,  an  interminable  dis- 
cussion of  a  bill  or  motion  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  vote  from  ever  being  taken  on  It, 


and  an  extended  debate  for  the  limited  pur< 
pose  of  alerting  our  colleagues  and  the  peo> 
pie  to  the  dangers  which  hasty  action  would 
conceal.  Some  of  us  who  have  always  sup- 
ported curbing  the  fllibtister,  have  on  oc- 
casion been  accused  of  filibustering  our- 
selves. Some  of  us  have  spoken  on  length 
on  some  matters.  In  1964,  I  siMke  for  3  days 
against  the  offshore  oil  blU  and,  in  1956, 
for  4  days  against  the  natural  gas  bill. 

I  might  point  out  that  I  spoke,  I  think 
it  was,  for  7  days  against  the  Chicago 
water  diversion  bill,  in  opposition  to 
former  Senator  Douglas.  We  have  been 
using  these  rules  ourselves. 

Senator  Douglas  continued: 

In  company  with  associates,  we  kept  up 
the  debates  in  each  case  for  about  a  month, 
but  voting  did  come  eventually.  Oui  pur- 
pose was  to  dramatize  our  case,  to  siert  the 
people,  and  to  convince  our  colleagues;  but 
it  was  not  to  forever  prevent  the  vote  so 
that  the  Senate  would  give  up  and  go  on 
to  other  things. 

Incidentally,  in  the  case  of  the  offshore 
oil  bill,  the  debate  was  successful  in  get- 
ting the  sponsors  of  that  giveaway  measure 
to  relinquish  the  claims  of  the  States  over 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  beyond  the  3 
mile  and  3  league  Umlt. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  3^eld  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAI^.  I  would  not  want  the 
Senator  to  leave  in  the  record  any  in- 
timation that  the  advocates  of  the  tide- 
lands  bill,  or  most  of  them,  favored  giv- 
ing the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  the 
States. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  very  effec- 
tively stood  up  against  that  position  on 
more  occasions  than  one  in  the  Senate. 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  frcHn  Florida 
was  considered  as  the  leading  sponsor 
of  that  measure.  Always,  on  every  oc- 
casion, the  Senator  frcMn  Florida  strong- 
ly took  the  position  that  when  we  got 
beyond  the  limit  or  boimdary  of  the 
States,  the  Federal  Government  and  not 
the  States  should  own  any  property 
rights  that  existed  there  out  to  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

Thus,  I  would  not  want  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  either 
proceed  under  the  ihlsapprehension 
or  to  unconsciously  leave  in  the  record 
any  statement  which  reflected  any  other 
position  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  many  other  supporters  of 
the  tidelands  bill,  than  to  help  Congress 
work  out  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
problon  for  the  Nation  and  for  the  Na- 
tion's benefit,  since  that  had  been  our 
position  always,  and  we  cooperated  ac- 
tively to  that  end.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frcHn  Florida.  I  am 
sure  that  was  his  position.  It  was  my 
understanding  and  that  of  Senator  Doug- 
las that  there  were  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  from  a  number  of 
States  who  wanted  the  shelf  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  full  10-mlle  limit.  It  Is 
also  my  imderstandlng  that  most  of  the 
oil  that  has  been  found  is  beyond  the  3 
miles.  Revenues  to  the  United  States 
amount  to  $300  million  a  year  because 
of  the  provision  that  was  worked  out. 
I  am  not  saying  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  other  Senators  on  his  side 
did  not  take  the  same  position  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Illinois  did,  but  I  am  saying 
this  was  one  agreement  that  was  ham- 
mered out  on  the  basis  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  consult  the  Record  and  refresh  his 
memory,  because  he  will  find,  in  1&52,  in 
the  debate  on  the  Senate  floor,  when  one 
Senator  representing  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  acting  under  the  mandate  of  the  leg- 
islature of  that  State,  proposed  that 
States'  property  rights  should  go  out  to 
the  Continental  Shelf,  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  instead,  proposed  the  other  the- 
ory, that  only  the  areas  out  to  the  States' 
limits  should  go  to  the  States.  By  a 
tremendous  mstrgin — the  Senator  from 
Florida  does  not  remember  the  exact 
majority— the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
rejected  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 

Texas. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  no  criti- 
cism of  that  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  because  he  was  acting  under  a 
mandate  of  the  legislature  from  his 
State.  But  if  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin will  go  back  and  read  the  debate,  he 
will  see  that  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  supported  by 
nine  out  of  10  of  the  advocates  of  the 
tidelands  bill,  prevailed  by  a  heavy  vote 
over  the  proposal  that  States  be  able  to 
claim  property  rights  clear  out  to  the 
Continental  Shelf. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  is  right  in  his  recollection.  I 
only  say  that  the  course  of  that  debate 
did  convince  Senators  from  States  which 
were  not  directly  involved  and  who  did 
not  have  any  firm  positions  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  entitled 
to  revenues  from  land  beyond  the  3-mlle 
limit. 

The  question  of  who  is  for  full  Senate 
,  debate  to  influence  a  vote  and  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  for  prolonged  debate 
to  prevent  a  vote  will  be  settled  tomor- 
row when  this  comes  before  the  Senate. 
Support  for  a  change  in  the  rules  to 
guarantee  full  debate,  but  also  to  per- 
mit the  Senate  eventually  to  act,  will  be 
the  proof  of  the  pudding.    That  is  the 

This  resolution  would  permit  limita- 
tion of  debate  by  the  majority  of  Sena- 
tors duly  chosen  and  sworn;  namely,  51 
of  the  full  Senate  membership  of  100, 
not  a  majority  of  those  voting,  but  a 
majority  of  those  elected  and  sworn. 

The  present  rules  provided  not  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators  elected  and  sworn,  but 
simply  two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting.  As  pointed  out,  that  could  be, 
not  51  Senators,  but  as  few  as  34,  al- 
though that  would  not  happen  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

Furthermore,  this  particular  resolu- 
tion would  permit  debate  of  20  days  after 
a  cloture  motion  was  presented  by  16 
Senators. 

The  Senate  resolution  would,  there- 
fore, protect  and  preserve  the  tradition 
of  full  consideration  of  a  measure  in  the 
following  manner: 

First,  In  any  but  extreme  cases  of 
national  emergency,  and  during  the 
final  days  of  a  session,  there  would 
normally  be  at  least  3  weeks  of  debate- 


say,  18  days,  exclusive  of  Svmdays — be- 
fore a  clotiure  petition  would  be  filed. 

Second,  following  the  filing  of  a  mo- 
tion to  close  debate,  signed  by  16  Sena- 
tors, there  would  be  20  full  calendar 
days,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  legal  holi- 
days, and  nonsession  days,  before  the 
vote  would  be  taken  on  cloture. 

Third,  if  a  majority  of  Senators,  duly 
chosen  and  sworn,  decided  in  th';  affirma- 
tive, there  would,  thereafter,  under  the 
resolution,  be  an  aAiitional  100  hours  of 
debate.  If  used  at  a  rate  of  8-hour  ses- 
sions each  day,  this  would  permit  an- 
other 12  days  of  debate. 

This  is  on  the  motion  to  take  up.  Then 
this  whole  process  would  be  repeated  on 
the  substance  of  the  matter. 

The  rule  would  guarantee  to  each  Sen- 
ator, so  requesting,  a  minimum  total  of 
1  hoiu:.  That  is  the  present  provision. 
The  portion  of  the  100  hours,  which 
would  remain  after  those  Senators  who 
wished  a  minimum  of  a  full  hour  had 
so  applied,  would  be  under  the  control 
of  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  who  would  divide  equally  the 
time  allocated  among  those  Senators 
favoring  and  those  Senators  opposing 
the  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter. 
This  element  of  flexibility,  as  opposed 
to  the  rigid  maximum  of  1  hour  per  Sen- 
ator which  is  nontransferable  at  present 
as  provided  in  section  2  of  rule  XXn, 
would  permit  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  and 
authors  of  amendments  more  than  an 
arbitrary  1  hour  In  which  to  deal  with 
amendments  or  important  questions. 
Pull  and  proper  consideration  of  a  meas- 
ure would  be  thus  encouraged,  but  the 
opportunity  for  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
to  insist  on  a  vote  would  be  assured. 

Moreover,  our  resolution  would  further 
guarantee  full  conBlderation  by  permit- 
ting the  sponsors  of  the  cloture  motion 
to  specify  additional  time  for  debate  on 
the  motion.  If  some  of  the  amendments 
pending,  for  example,  appeared  to  re- 
quire more  time  for  consideration  than 
the  100  hours  would  be  likely  to  permit, 
additional  time  lor  debate  could  be 
specified  in  the  cloture  motion.  Pull 
consideration,  but  eventual  opportunity 
to  vote,  is  the  principle  of  the  Senate 
resolution. 

The  Senate  resolution,  therefore,  would 
permit,  in  usual  circumstances,  about  50 
days,  or  more  than  seven  6-day  weeks  of 
debate  before  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
tsike  up. 

Then  another  50  days,  or  a  total  of 
100  days,  before  the  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage. Under  the  normal  expectation, 
that  would  allow  100  days  debate.  I  can- 
not recall  any  measure  which  has  been 
debated  that  took  100  days,  even  imder 
the  present  rule  XXH. 

Even  if  the  usual  3  weeks  or  more  of 
debate  prior  to  the  filing  of  cloture  were 
omitted,  as  would  probably  be  judged 
necessary  in  a  national  emergency,  there 
would  be  a  guarantee  of  20  actual  days 
of  debate  prior  to  the  cloture  vote  and 
100  hours,  or  some  twelve  8-hour  days, 
of  debate  prior  to  final  passage  after 
cloture  was  voted.  The  minimum  guar- 
antee, therefore,  would  be  some  32  days 
of  ordinary  length,  or,  if  around-the- 
clock  sessions  appeared  necessary,  some- 
thing like  a  total  of  24  days  before  clo- 
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ture  were  put  to  a  vote.  On  the  motion 
to  take  up  and  24  days  before  a  vote  on 
final  passage  or  of  total  of  48  days  min- 
imum. 

The  tradition  of  full  and  free  debate 
in  the  Senate  is  well  protected,  in  my 
opinion,  by  a  riale  which  permits  one 
more  than  one-half  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  finally  bring  a  measure  to 
a  vote  after  8  to  20  weeks  of  debate  with 
never  less  than  8  weeks. 

Our  resolution  cannot  be  justly  op- 
posed on  the  alleged  grounds  that  it 
would  be  a  gag  rule.  It  is  flexible.  It  is 
just  to  the  minority  and  tiie  majority. 

These  guarantees  of  extended  debate 
do  not  necessarily  encompass  all  the  op- 
portunities for  prolonged  consideration. 
The  Senate  is  not  the  only  House  of  the 
Congress.  We  are  not  the  only  pebble 
on  the  beach.  The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives also  must  pass  on  a  measiu-e  of 
law.  So  there  is  further  or  prior  consid- 
eration by  that  body  in  the  first  instance. 
Moreover,  if  the  House  and  the  Senate 
are  not  in  identical  agreement  on  the 
language  of  a  measure,  there  must  be 
further  action  by  one  House  to  recede  in 
its  disagreement  with  the  other  or  a  joint 
conference  appointed  to  work  out  an 
agreement.  The  motions  to  agree  to  a 
House  bill  in  place  of  the  Senate's  version 
or  to  request  or  agree  to  a  conference  are 
debatable.  Further,  while  the  motion  to 
take  up  a  conference  report  is  not  de- 
batable, the  motion  to  adopt  a  conference 
report  is  fully  debatable.  So  these  con- 
cluding parliamentary  steps  very  sub- 
stantially augment  the  opportunity  for 
prolonged  consideration  in  the  Senate. 
There  was  a  filibuster  conducted  in  the 
Senate  in  1957  against  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  civil  rights  bill  that  year. 

A  filibuster  against  the  adoption  of  a 
conference  report  is  always  a  real  and  in- 
fiuential  possibility. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Kuchel  reso- 
lution would  not  replace  the  existing  sec- 
tion 2  of  rule  XXn,  which  provides  for 
cloture  by  the  afllrmatlve  decisions  of 
two-thirds  of  those  Senators  present  and 
voting  2  days  after  16  Senators  file  a 
cloture  petition.  The  use  of  this  pro- 
vision for  nearly  immediate  cloture  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  may  well  be 
necessary  in  a  national  emergency  or  in 
the  final  hours  of  a  session.  But  like  the 
motion  to  table — which  can  be  used  to 
cut  off  the  minority,  and  was  so  used  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Telstar  bill  In 
1963 — It  will,  I  would  hope,  be  used  spar- 
ingly. This  resolution  would  leave  sec- 
tion 2  untouched,  insert  a  new  section 
numbered  3  providing  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  renmnber  the  present  sec- 
tion 3  as  section  4. 

While  the  proposed  new  section  and 
the  present  section  have  some  of  the  same 
ancillary  provisions  to  make  the  rule  ef- 
fective In  the  end,  the  present  provision 
for  cloture,  in  fact,  is  more  violative  of 
the  rights  of  a  Senate  minority  to  full 
and  fair  consideration  than  is  the  rule 
we  propose.  We  would  guarantee  to  any 
minority  of  less  than  one-half  the  S«i- 
ate — even  to  a  half  dozen  Senators— 
about  8  weeks  of  debate  in  usual  circum- 
stances; or  around  20  days  on  the  motion 
to  take  up — actually  more  than  20  days, 
close  to  30,  because  of  the  100  hours, 
which  allows  flexibility— and  again  the 
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same  amount  on  the  main  motion,  even 
In  the  most  pressing  circumstances.    But 
the  existing  rule  permits  the  overriding 
of  a  small  minority  by  the  big  majority 
of  two-thirds  which  can  limit  debate  to 
as  little  as  3  days.    Section  2,  as  Senators 
know,  provides  that  the  vote  on  clotiu-e 
takes  place  on  the  next  calendar  day  but 
one  following  the  filing  of  the  cloture  mo- 
tion by  16  Senators,  and  strictly  limits 
each  Senator  to  a  maximum  of  1  hour 
under  cloture.     Thus,  the  present  rule 
may  permit  the  small  minority  as  little 
as  2  days  of  debate  prior  to  a  cloture 
vote  and  only  a  few  hours  thereafter,  de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  the  minority. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  one  could  make 
a  very  strong  case  that  in  terms  strictly 
of  debate  in  the  Senate,  an  opportunity 
for  a  minority  number  of  Senators  to 
state  their  case,  a  chance  to  debate  fully 
and  freely,  that  this  resolution  would  be 
an  improvement,  would  be  an  extension 
of  free  debate,  would  provide  for  more 
debate,  not  less.    Just  in  the  last  couple 
of  years,  there  have  been  cloture  peti- 
titions   filed   rather  peremptorily,   as  I 
have  pointed  out,  to  provide  only  2  days 
of  debate,  and  then,  after  cloture  is  in- 
voked, only  1  hour  for  each  Senator;  and 
there  is  no  flexibility  allowed.    Only  the 
Senators  willing  to  stand  up  and  fight 
at  that  point — and  there  are  usually  very 
few— can  speak,  and  they  can  only  speak 
an  hour. 

This  fiexibUity,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
provides  for  a  greatly  improved  oppor- 
tunity for  free  and  full  debate;  but  it 
does  so  by  also  providing  for  eventual 
majority  rule.  A  majority  of  Senators 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  vote,  and 
could  not  be  frustrated  from  eventually 
coming  to  a  vote. 

The  point  is  that  the  addition  to  rule 
XXII  of  the  provisions  of  the  Kuchel 
resolution  cannot  be  justly  opposed  on 
the  grounds  that  they  would  imfairly 
limit  the  right  of  a  minority  to  engage  in 
full  consideration  of  a  measure;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  paraphrasing  Warren 
Hastings,  I  would  say  that  I  am  aston- 
ished at  our  own  moderation  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  does  permit  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  discussion.  But  the  fact  that 
debate  eventually  can  be  closed  by  major- 
ity vote  will  mean  that  the  temptation 
to  capricious  delay  will  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished. 

The  prospect  of  ultimate  clottire  will, 
therefore,  have  some  restraining  influ- 
ence. 

The  provisions  of  the  resolution  can 
only  be  opposed  on  the  grounds  or  belief 
that  it  is  a  right  of  a  minority  in  the 
Senate  to  prevent  the  majority  from  act- 
ing. That  is  tiie  issue:  the  right  of  the 
majority  of  Senators  ultimately  to  act 
versus  the  present  power  of  a  minority, 
under  the  rules,  to  prevent  the  majority 
from  ever  acting. 

All  the  exceptions,  in  fact,  not  with- 
standing, our  Republic  and  our  system 
of  government  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  citizenship  and  of 
ultimate  rule  by  the  majority  tempered 
by  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  minority. 
That  is  the  principle  of  the  preamble 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

A  fundamental  compromise  to  this 
principle,  as  well  as  a  compromise  in  the 
practical  or  political  sense,  was  agreed 


to  by  the  framers  of  the  Coiistitution. 
It  was  to  give  each  State  of  the  Union 
the  equal  representation  of  two  Mem- 
bers in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
absolutely  regardless  of  the  number  of 
people  in  the  State.  Thus,  today,  the 
States  with  less  than  one-third  of  a  mU- 
Uon  people  have  the  same  representation 
in  the  Senate  as  the  States  with  17  mil- 
lion people. 

In  1960,  the  nine  largest  States— New 
York,  California,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Texas,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and 
Massachusetts— had  51.4  percent  of  the 
population.  The  population  was  180  mil- 
lion. About  92  million  lived  in  these 
States.  But  they  have  only  18  votes  in 
the  Senate  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
total.  They  have  over  one-half  of  the 
people,  but  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
votes  in  the  Senate. 

I  think  we  ought  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  are  not  proposing  to  change  that, 
and  would  not  change  it;  but  it  Is  a 
matter  to  consider  when  we  talk  about 
majority  nile  and  the  majority  having 
an  opportunity  to  bring  debate  to  a  close. 


LESS     THAN     ONE-SIXTH     OF     THE     POPULATION 
ELECTS    A    MAJORn-Y    OF    THE    SENATE 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  be- 
cause of  this  compromise  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  Nation's  population  already 
controls  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  the 
Senate.  We  not  only  have  minority 
rights,  but  we  have  minority  rule — a 
small  minority  of  the  people  can  rule 
the  Senate. 

There  is  no  justifiable  further  minor- 
ity right,  therefore,  for  an  even  smaller 
proportion  of  the  population,  a  minority 
of  this  minority,  to  possess  a  veto  over 
the  Senate — and  in  actuality  over  the 
product  of  the  entire  Congress— through 
an  even  more  discriminatory  rule  of 
procedure. 

The  sponsors  are  willing  to  live  with 
the  unalterable  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  places  control  of  majority 
action  in  the  Senate  in  the  hands  of  16 
percent  of  the  population,  and  as  years 
go  by,  very  likely,  in  an  ever-decreasing 
percentage  of  all  the  people. 

While  a  number  of  rules  and  tradi- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  constitutional 
provision,  have  perpetuated  this  domi- 
nation by  the  small  States,  it  is  chiefly 
made  possible  by  the  power  under  rule 
XXII  of  one  more  than  a  third  of  the 
Senate  to  forever  prevent  the  majority 
from  acting. 

What  the  Senate  in  effect  has  done  in 
rule  XXn  is  to  conform  to  John  C.  Cal- 
houn's theory  of  conciirrent  majorities 
under  which  a  national  majority  in  the 
Congress  would  not  be  permitted  to  pass 
legislation  without  the  agreement  of  a 
majority  in  each  and  every  section  of  the 
country.  Calhoun's  theory  was  never  ac- 
cepted, and  the  Civil  War  permanently 
rejected  any  claim  that  this  theory  is 
compatible  with  our  Federal  Republic. 

Calhoun,  despite  the  virtues  which  he 
might  have  had,  was  the  open  defender 
of  slavery  and  Inequality,  and  he  wanted 
the  rules  of  the  Federal  Government  so 
arranged  that  slavery  and  inequality 
could  not  be  eliminated  against  the  will 
of  any  one  section  of  the  coiintry. 

The  process  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men. 


rejected  this  theory.  But  by  a  strange 
quirk  of  fate,  it  lingers  on  and  finds  its 
chief  fortification  in  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  it  wotild  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  assvune  that  because 
we  were  successful  in  voting  cloture  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  because  that 
act  is  now  on  the  books,  that  there  is  no 
need  to  modify  rule  XXn.    First,  we 
should  recall  that  under  the  threat  of  a 
filibuster,  action  on  any  comprehensive 
civil  rights  bill  was  in  fact  delayed  for 
decades.    Second,  the  difficulty  of  over- 
coming a  filibuster  delayed  for  a  year  or 
more  action  on  the  civil  rights  proposals 
of  President  Kennedy.    Third,  the  fili- 
buster caused  nearly  4  months  of  further 
extended  delay  in  the  Senate  even  after 
the  bill  came  over  from  the  House:  The 
bUl  was  received  and  put  on  the  Senate 
calendar  on  February  26 ;  the  motion  to 
take  up  was  made  on  March  9  and  de- 
bated until  March  26 ;  and  the  filibuster 
on  the  bill  delayed  Senate  passage  until 
June  17.   Let  there  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing that  cloture  on  this  act  was  achieved 
only  because  of  a  remarkable  combina- 
tion or  concatenation  of  factors  which 
included  the  skilled  and  vigorous  leader- 
ship of  President  Johnson,  the  moral  in- 
dignation or  uneasy  conscience  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  sharpened  by 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 
the  educational  efforts  to  dethrone  the 
filibuster  and  pass  civil  rights  legislation 
which  were  made  over  the  years,  and 
finally  and  not  least,  the  vigorous  yet  re- 
sponsible and  restrsdned  leadership  In 
the  Negro  community. 

This  combination  of  forces  or  one  of 
similar  weight  is  unusual  and  short  lived. 
But  the  majority  in  the  Senate  must  not 
be  forced  by  the  filibuster  to  again  wait 
decades  before  it  can  act  on  urgent  pro- 
posals. The  filibuster  was  forced  into 
temporary  retreat,  but  it  still  guards  the 
legislative  gate. 

And  the  shadow  of  the  filibuster  still 
rests  heavily  over  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  a 
modest  resolution.'  It  has  been  called 
that  even  by  those  who  overlooked  the 
application  of  the  filibuster,  or  rather  of 
delayed  and  extended  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up.  It  would  permit,  as  I 
have  said  and  documented,  at  least  48 
days  of  debate — ^under  the  most  strin- 
gent circumstances  and  probably  100 
days  of  debate — under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

The  resolution  would  provide  fiexibU- 
ity of  a  kind  which  we  do  not  now  have. 
Actually,  I  think  that  any  fair  and 
objective  analysis  of  the  resolution  would 
show  that  from  the  standpoint  of  free- 
dom of  debate  and  debating  a  measure 
at  length  the  resolution  would  provide 
Improvements.  However,  what  it  does 
provide  in  addition  to  that,  is  a  clear 
opportunity  for  the  majority  to  end  de- 
bate and  to  have  a  vote  eventually. 

The  resolution  would  prevent  a  minor- 
ity of  the  Senate  from  stopping  legisla- 
tion from  coming  to  a  vote  before  the 
Senate  forever. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret that  all  Senators  were  not  present 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas    CMr.  McClhian]    made  his 
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presentation  a  while  ago.  I  do  hope  that 
they  will  read  his  speech  in  the  Rkcokd. 
I  can  assiire  them  it  was  an  outstanding 
analysis  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  Senate  in  respect  to  a 
change  in  the  rules  has  taken  place  while 
I  have  been  a  Senator.  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  now  for  more  than  30  years. 

Rule  XXn,  as  it  now  appears  in  the 
standing  rules,  was  adopted,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  said, 
as  a  war  measure  in  1917.  Prior  to  that 
time  there  wm  no  provision  for  cloture 
ataU. 

That  rule  was  not  changed  In  sub- 
sequent years  to  any  great  degree  ex- 
cept that  in  later  years,  the  rule  was 
strengthened  so  that,  instead  of  provid- 
ing that  two-thirds  of  those  duly  chosen 
and  sworn  would  be  necessary,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting  to  invoke  cloture  and 
terminate  debate. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  that,  the 
rules  were  further  tightened  by  the 
adoption  of  a  new  rule  that  makes  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  cloture  on  a  motion  to 
change  the  rule. 

Since  the  strengthening  of  the  rules, 
I  do  not  know  of  a  session  of  the  Con- 
gress in  which  the  so-called  liberal  ele- 
ment of  the  Senate  has  not  made  efforts 
to  change  the  rule  so  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  debate  to  be  closed  by  a  majority 
of  the  Senators  instead  of  the  present 
requirement  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators. 

The  Senate  has  been  confronted  for 
the  past  16  years,  at  least,  at  every  open- 
ing of  a  new  Congress  with  the  same 
sort  of  resolutions  to  change  or  modify 
this  rule.  Some  of  us  have  fortimately 
been  able  to  prevent  this  type  of  modi- 
fication. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  a  legit- 
imate measure  that  has  even  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress  that  was  actually  de- 
feated because  of  the  cloture  rule.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  serious  effort  made 
by  Uiose  who  oppose  a  change  in  rule 
vxii  to  use  the  cloture  procedure  to 
prevent  the  enactment  of  what  I  would 
consider  to  be  legitimate  laws. 

It  is  wrong  for  the  Senate  to  change 
the  rule  now  so  that  almost  any  measure, 
however  ill  considered,  could  be  passed 
by  a  majority  vote.  Insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned^ shall  oppose  any  change  in 
ruleXXn. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  several  years 
changes  were  made  in  the  rules  and  those 
who  proposed  the  changes  would  offer 
compromises  which  were  accepted  by 
those  of  us  who  opposed  a  change.  As 
sui  example,  during  the  course  of  the  last 
change  in  rule  XXH,  the  change  from 
two-thirds  of  those  duly  chosen  and 
sworn  to  two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting  a  provision  was  placed  in  the  rules 
which  I  should  Uke  to  read,  and  to  which 
I  invite  the  attention  of  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  Just 
spoke.  

Rule  XXXII  provides : 

Tbe  nilee  of  tbe  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Oongren  to  the  next  Oongreoa  \m- 
lesa  they  are  changed  aa  provided  In  these 
rules. 

From  time  to  time  the  proponents  of 
a  chance  In  the  nileB  have  been  able  to 


nibble  away  at  the  original  rules  that 
were  enacted  and  in  1959  it  was  changed 
to  provide  that  two-thirds  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting  could  achieve  gag  rule. 

Every  time  efforts  were  made  by  the 
proponents  of  these  changes,  the  oppo- 
nents gave  in,  little  by  little.  It  is  my 
belief  that  we  have  gone  far  enough  and 
that  the  rule  should  remain  as  it  is  at 
present. 

I  know  of  many  bills  that  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  which,  if  enacted, 
would  have.  I  am  convinced,  destroyed 
our  way  of  life.  In  my  opinion,  it  was 
the  threat  of  a  filibuster  that  prevented 
those  ill-conceived  proposals  from  even 
being  considered. 

Not  long  after  World  War  II,  a  bill  was 
Introduced  in  the  Saiate  which  ostensi- 
bly was  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
minimum  wage.  Biit  in  that  bill  was  a 
provision  which  would  have  given  the 
administrator  of  the  law  the  authority 
to  go  into  any  business  in  the  country — 
the  business  of  any  corporation,  the  busi- 
ness of  any  individual — and  determine 
the  grade  level  of  the  employees,  without 
the  consent  of  the  employer.  The  bill 
provided  in  addition  to  a  minimum  wage, 
as  I  recall,  of  65  cents  per  hour,  that  the 
administrator  could  go  into  any  man's 
business,  any  corporation's  business,  and 
grade  the  employees,  from  the  floor 
sweeper  up.  The  administrator  could 
have  instituted  two  grades,  three  grades, 
five  grades,  or  six  grades,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  wage,  depending  on  the 
grade,  without  the  consent  of  the  em- 
ployer. Quite  obviously,  contract  rights 
of  both  labor  and  management  would 
have  gone  out  the  window.  Collective 
bargaining  would  have  vanished. 

During  that  session,  another  bUl  was 
introduced,  known  %  the  EEEC/we  all 
are  acquainted  with  that  bill.  That  bill 
would  have  forced  employers  to  hire  peo- 
ple not  of  their  choosing. 

A  third  bill  was  introduced  which  pro- 
vided that  if  private  enterprise  did  not 
give  employment  to  the  unemployed,  the 
government  would  have  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  if  those  three  bills  had 
been  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  our 
country,  private  enterprise  could  have 
been  kissed  goodby.  Black  crepe  might 
well  have  been  himg  on  the  doors  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Bjr  the  enactment  of 
those  bills,  under  which  employers  would 
have  had  to  pay  a  wage  fixed  by  a  Gov- 
ernment administrator,  and  then  anoth- 
er govermnent  administrator  would 
have  required  employers  to  employ  peo- 
ple not  of  their  own  choosing,  our  free 
enterprise  system  would  have  gone  by 
the  wayside. 

Ftortunately,  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  we  have  hsid  rules  in  the  Senate 
to  prevent  the  enactment  of  such  legis- 
lation. I  am  proud  that  I  was  one  Sen- 
ator from  the  South  who  Joined  with 
others  to  prevent  the  change  in  these 
rules. 

Mr.  President,  many  arguments  have 
been  advanced  as  to  why  the  rules  should 
not  be  changed.  Although  no  new  ad- 
ditional arguments  can  be  advanced, 
new  examples  of  majority  foolishness 
can  be  shown.  I  know  that  the  subject 
has  been  covered  thoroughly.  But  I 
simply  wish  to  reiterate  some  of  our  rea- 
sons by  way  of  emphasis,  that  have  been 


made  heretofore,  and  to  read  to  the  Sen- 
ate some  of  the  debates  that  took  place 
when  our  Constitution  was  being  ham- 
mered out,  and  to  refer  to  some  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  have  been  handed 
down  on  this  very  subject.  It  seems  to 
me  that  these  items  should  convince 
Senators  that  the  Senate  is  a  continu- 
ing body;  that  it  does  have  rules  that 
hold  over  from  one  Congress  to  another; 
and  that  under  those  rules  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  the  rules  are  to  be  changed, 
they  should  be  abided  by  in  order  to 
effect  a  change. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier,  com- 
promises have  taken  place  with  respect 
to  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Rule  XXXn. 
section  2,  which  I  have  just  read,  and 
which  was  adopted  in  1959,  provides  that 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
Senators  who  are  now  attempting  to 
change  rule  XXn.  or  who  might  vote  to 
change  it,  voted  for  the  very  provision 
to  which  I  have  just  referred.  This  dem- 
onstrates that  no  matter  what  we  agree 
to,  no  matter  what  compromises  are 
reached,  some  Senators  always  attempt, 
in  Congress  after  Congress,  to  again 
change  the  rules. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe 
that  we  have  gone  far  enough. 

Those  who  oppose  complete  freedom  of 
debate  are  attempting  to  work  their  will 
upon  the  Senate  by  the  novel  argument 
that  they  are  not  governed  by  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  They  are  saying 
in  effect  that  the  rules  which  have  gov- 
erned the  U.S.  Senate  since  its  inception 
are  no  longer  binding  upon  its  present 
membership.  They  would  in  effect  re- 
make the  Senate  into  just  another  House 
of  Representatives.  Every  scrap  of  his- 
torical evidence,  every  custom  and  prac- 
tice, every  court  decision  and  Senate 
precedent  should  convince  any  reason- 
able man  that  there  is  only  one  U.S. 
Senate  and  that  it  has  had  only  one  set 
of  rules  by  which  it  conducts  its  business. 
It  sets  forth  the  procedure  and  the  means 
for  suspending  and  amending  the  rules  of 
the  Senate. 

As  recently  as  January  1963,  Vice 
President  Johnson  ruled  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Senate  itself  to  determine  its 
own  rules  and  not  that  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. He,  therefore,  properly  put  a  mo- 
tion to  close  debate  to  the  Senate  for  de- 
bate. If  the  Senate  ever  feels  that  some 
of  its  Members  are  abusing  the  right  to 
unlimited  debate,  it  can  always  termi- 
nate such  debate  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting. 

If  the  so-called  liberals  who  are  now 
clamoring  for  majority  rule  were  honest 
and  sincere  in  their  desire  to  have  a  re- 
8iX)nsive  and  democratic  government, 
they  would  not  be  making  this  collateral 
attack  upon  the  very  legitimacy  of  the 
Senate  itself.  They  would  go  out  and 
recruit  the  necessary  two-thirds  votes 
hi  order  to  change  the  rules.  But,  no. 
they  come  into  this  Chamber  denying 
that  there  are  such  rules  by  which  they 
should  abide.  They  do  this  in  the  name 
of  democracy.  Is  majority  rule  the  only 
form  of  democratic  procedure?  Obvi- 
oudy,  it  Is  not.  Why  do  not  the  pro- 
ponents of  changing  rule  XXn  abide  by 
the  rules  of  the  game?    They  do  not 
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jjecause  they  are  no  more  democratic 
than  the  methods  which  they  seek  to 
employ  in  undermining  the  very  stabil- 
ity of  the  Senate  itself.  The  self-right- 
eous proponents  of  this  brand  of  "de- 
mocracy" would  do  well  to  consider  their 
methods  before  attempting  to  evade  the 
democratic  procedures  which  have 
existed  in  this  body  for  nearly  200  years. 
I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate is  not  a  goose  which  wakes  up  in  a 
new  world  every  2  years. 

There  has  never  been  any  rule  in  the 
Senate  which  permitted  a  majority  to 
close  debate  or  compel  a  vote.  Orig- 
InaUy,  prior  to  1806,  there  was  "the 
previous  question,"  but  it  was  not  a  form 
of  cloture  and  was  never  used  as  such. 
It  was  certainly  never  intended  as  that 
and  I  beUeve  that  its  lack  of  use  as  a 
cloture  device  is  good  evidence  that  that 
was  not  its  purpose. 

Every  authority  of  any  consequence 
concedes  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body,  and  as  such  its  rules  continue  from 
one  Congress  to  the  next.  I  noted  with 
much  interest  the  brief  submitted  by  the 
80-called  Uberals  to  nulUfy  rule  XXII. 
They  are  long  on  argument  and  short  on 
authority.  I  must  concede  that  those 
who  prepared  the  brief  in  support  of  the 
changing  of  rule  XXn  were  most  articu- 
late. The  fact  that  they  cite  no  au- 
thority whatever  in  support  of  the  rash 
statements,  and  pin  all  their  hopes  upon 
the  Vice  President's  previous  predisposi- 
tion is  astoundhig.  The  proponents  of 
the  change  in  rule  XXn  stated  in  their 
brief  that^ 

In  the  last  analysis  our  case  against  Rule 
XXn  U  not  based  wholly,  or  even  principally 
upon  the  fact  that  It  is  obstructing  legisla- 
tion, as  It  has  done  Innumerable  times,  and 
ss  It  did  in  1966:  It  1b  predicated  upon  a 
basic  belief  that  It  Is  inequitable  for  a  mi- 
nority to  prevent  the  majority  from  working 
Its  will.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  can  vote  to  go  to  war;  a  majority 
can  vote  to  draft  our  young  men  •  •  •. 

It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  with  even 
a  limited  knowledge  of  the  American 
Constitution,  with  its  separation  of 
powers,  and  even  the  fragmentation  of 
power  within  the  various  branches  of 
government  and  its  checks  and  balances 
could  indicate  a  more  sophisticated 
knowledge  of  our  Government.  The 
newspaper  columnist,  Joseph  Alsop,  in 
referring  to  another  misguided  person, 
stated: 

Ignorance,  If  not  blissful,  is  at  least  com- 
placent and  eternally  articulate. 

The  so-called  liberals  make  the  fur- 
ther statement  that: 

Majority  rule  Is  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
our  Constitution.  It  la  both  inequitable  and 
undemocratic  to  retain  a  rule  which  allows  a 
relentless  minority  to  thwart  the  efforts  of 
an  elected  majority. 

If  the  "efforts  of  an  elected  majority" 
are  so  sacred,  where  does  that  leave  the 
constitutional  provision  for  the  Presi- 
dential veto,  or  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  overturn  and  nullify  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress?  Majority  rule 
Is  not  provided  for  in  every  instance  in 
the  Constitution,  nor  should  it  be. 

In  order  to  get  an  insight  Into  the  in- 
tent of  the  Pounding  Fathers  regarding 
this  subject,  I  would  like  to  quote  briefly 


from  two  or  three  of   the  Federalist 

In  the  Federalist  No.  62.  James  Madi- 
son— or  Alexander  Hamilton — ^wrote: 

The  necessity  of  a  senate  is  not  less  Indi- 
cated by  the  propensity  of  all  single  and 
numerous  assembUes  to  yield  to  the  impulse 
of  sudden  and  violent  passions,  and  to  be 
seduced  by  factious  leaders  into  intemperate 
and  pernicious  resolutions.  Examples  on 
this  subject  might  be  cited  without  num- 
ber; and  from  proceedings  within  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  other 
nations.  But  a  position  that  will  not  be 
contradicted,  need  not  be  proved.  All  that 
need  be  remarked  U.  that  a  body  which  Is 
to  correct  this  infirmity,  ought  itself  to  be 
free  from  it,  and  consequently  ought  to  be 
less  numerous.  It  ought,  moreover,  to 
possess  great  flmmess  and  consequently 
ought  to  hold  ita  authority  by  a  tenure  of 
conslaerable  duration.  •  •  • 

The  mutability  In  the  pubUc  councils, 
arising  from  a  rapid  succession  of  new 
members,  however  qualified  they  may  be, 
points  out.  In  the  strongest  manner,  the 
necessity  of  some  stable  institution  In  the 
government.  Every  new  election  In  the 
states.  Is  found  to  change  one  half  of  the 
representatives.  Prom  this  change  of  men 
must  proceed  a  change  of  opinion;  and  from 
a  change  of  opinion,  a  change  of  measures. 
But  a  continual  change  even  of  good  meas- 
ures is  inconsistent  with  every  rule  of  pru- 
dence, and  every  prospect  of  success.  The 
remark  Is  verified  In  private  life,  and  be- 
comes more  Just  as  well  as  more  Important 
In  national  transactions.  •  •  • 

To  trace  the  mischievous  effects  of  a  mu- 
table government,  would  fill  a  volume,  I  will 
hint  a  few  only,  each  of  which  will  be  per- 
ceived to  be  a  source  of  innumerable  others. 
"In  the  first  place,  it  forfeits  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  other  nations,  and  all  the  ad- 
vantages connected  with  national  character. 
•  •  •  The  Internal  effects  of  a  mutable 
policy  are  still  more  calamitous.  It  poisons 
the  blessings  of  liberty  Itself.  •  •  •" 

In  the  next  paper  of  the  Federalist,  No. 
63  Madison  or  Hamilton  wrote,  as 
follows : 

Yet  however  requisite  a  sense  of  national 
character  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  It  can 
never  be  sufficiently  possessed  by  a  niuner- 
ous  and  changeable  body.  It  can  only  be 
found  in  a  number  so  small  that  a  sen- 
sible degree  of  the  praise  and  blame  of  public 
measures  may  be  the  portion  of  each  indi- 
vidual; or  in  an  assembly  so  dtirably  invested 
with  public  trust,  that  the  pride  and  conse- 
quence of  its  members  may  be  sensibly  incor- 
porated with  the  reputation  and  prosperity 
of  the  community.  The  half-yearly  repre- 
sentatives of  Rhode  Island,  would  probably 
have  been  little  affected  in  their  deliberations 
on  the  iniquitous  measures  of  that  State,  by 
arguments  drawn  from  the  Ught  In  which 
such  measures  would  be  viewed  by  foreign 
nations,  or  even  by  the  sister  states;  whilst 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  if  the  concur- 
rence of  a  select  and  stable  body  had  been 
necessary,  a  regard  to  national  character 
alone  would  have  prevented  the  calamities 
which  that  misguided  people  Is  now  laboring. 

I  add,  as  a  sixth  defect,  the  want  In  some 
important  cases  of  a  due  responsibility  of  the 
government  to  the  people,  arising  from  that 
frequency  of  elections,  which  in  other  cases 
produces  this  responsibUity.  The  remark 
will,  perhaps,  appear  not  only  new.  but 
paradoxical.  It  must  nevertheless  be 
acknowledged,  when  explained,  to  be  as  un- 
deniable as  it  U  important. 

ResponsibiUty.  in  order  to  be  reasonable, 
mxist  be  Umlted  to  objects  within  the  power 
of  the  responsible  party;  and  in  order  to  be 
effectual,  must  relate  to  the  operation  of  that 
power,  of  which  a  ready  and  proper  Judg- 
ment can  be  formed  by  the  constituents. 


The  objects  of  government  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  classes:  Tbe  one  depending 
on  measures  which  have  singly  an  Immedi- 
ate and  sensible  operation;  the  other  depend- 
ing on  a  succession  of  well  chosen  and  well 
connected  measures,  which  have  a  gradual 
and  perhaps  unobserved  operation.    The  im- 
portance of  the  latter  description  of  the  col- 
lective and  permanent  welfare  of  every  cotm- 
try,   needs   no   explanation.     And   yet   it   is 
evident,  that  an  assembly  elected  for  so  short 
a  term  as  to  be  unable  to  provide  more  than 
one  or  two  links  in  a  chain  of  measures,  on 
which  the  general  welfare  may  essentially 
depend,  ought  not  to  be  answerable  for  the 
final  result  any  more  than  a  steward  or  a 
tenant,  engaged  for  one  year,  could  be  Justly 
made  to  answer  for  plans  or  Improvement 
which  could  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than 
half  a  dozen  years.     Nor  is  It  possible  for  the 
people   to  estimate  the  share  of  infiuence 
which  their  annual  assemblies  may  respec- 
tively  have   on   events   resulting   from    tbe 
mixed   transactions   of   several   years.     It   is 
sufficiently  difficult,  to  preserve  a  personal 
respwnsibility  in  the  members  of  a  numerous 
body,  for  such  acts  of  the  body  as  have  an 
immediate  detached,  and  palpable  operation 
on  its  constituents. 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  defect  must  be 
an  additional  body  in  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, which  having  sufficient  permanency 
to  provide  for  such  objects  as  require  con- 
tinued attention,  and  a  train  of  measures, 
may  be  justly  and  effectually  answerable  for 
the  attainment  of  those  objects. 

In  the  Federalist  No.  64,  John  Jay  con- 
cerns himself  with  the  Senate  and  treaty- 
making: 

Although   the  absolute  necessity   of  sys- 
tem, m  the  conduct  of  any  bvtslness.  Is  uni- 
versally known  and  acknowledged,  yet  the 
high  Importance  of  It  In  national  affairs,  has 
not  yet  become  sufficiently  Impressed  on  the 
public  mind.    They  who  wish  to  commit  the 
power  under  consideration  to  a  popular  as- 
sembly,   composed    of   members   constantly 
coming  and  going  In  quick  succession,  seem 
not  to  recollect,  that  such  a  body  must  nec- 
essarily be  Inadequate  to  the  attainment  of 
those    great   objects,   which    require    to    be 
steadily  contemplated  in  aU  their  relations 
and  clrcimnstances  and  which  can  only  be 
approached  and  achieved  by  measures,  which 
not  only  talents  but  also  exact  Information 
and  often  much  time,  en  necessary  to  con- 
cert and  to  execute.     If  was  wise  therefore, 
in  convention  to  provide,  not  only  that  the 
power  of  making   treaties  should  be  cMn- 
mitted  to  able  and  honest  men,  but  also  that 
they  should  continue  In  place  a  sufficient 
time  to  become  perfectly  acquainted  with  our 
national  concerns,  and  to  form  and  intro- 
duce a  system  for  the  management  of  them. 
The  duration  prescribed  Is  such  as  will  give 
them  an  opport\uUty  of  greatly  extending 
their  political  Information,  and  of  rendering 
their  accumulating  experience  more  Bind  more 
beneficial  to  their  country.    Nor  has  the  con- 
vention discovered  less  prudence,  in  provid- 
ing for  the  frequent  elections  of  senators  In 
such  a  way,  as  to  obviate  the  inconvenience 
of  periodically  transferring  those  great  affairs 
entirely  to  new  men;  for  by  leaving  a  con- 
siderable residue  of  the  old  ones  In  place, 
uniformity  and  order,  as  well  as  a  constant 
succession   of   official    information,    will    be 
preserved. 


In  the  Federalist  No.  59,  Alexander 
Hamilton  conmiented  on  the  regulation 
of  elections  of  both  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives.   He  stated: 

It  may  be  easily  discerned  also,  that  the 
national  government  would  nm  a  much 
greater  risk,  from  a  power  In  the  state  leg- 
islatures over  the  elections  of  Its  house  of 
representatives,  than  from  their  power  <rf 
appointment    the   members   of   it*  senate. 
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The  senators  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  period 
of  six  years;  there  Is  to  be  a  rotation,  by 
which  the  seats  of  a  third  part  of  them  are 
to  be  vacated,  and  replenished  every  two 
years;  and  no  state  Is  to  be  entitled  to  more 
than  two  senators;  a  quorum  of  the  body,  Is 
to  consist  of  sixteen  members.  The  Joint  re- 
sult of  these  circumstances  would  be.  that 
a  temporary  combination  of  a  few  states,  to 
Intermit  the  appointment  of  senators  coxild 
neither  annul  the  existence,  nor  Impair  the 
activity  of  the  body;  and  It  Is  not  from  a 
general  and  permanent  combination  of  the 
states  that  we  can  have  anything  to  fear. 
The  first  might  proceed  from  sinister  de- 
signs In  the  leading  members  of  a  few  of  the 
state  legislatures;  the  last  would  suppose  a 
fixed  and  rooted  disaffection  in  the  great 
Ijody  of  the  people;  which  will  either  never 
exist  at  all  or  will.  In  all  probability,  proceed 
from  an  experience  of  the  Inaptitude  of  the 
general  government  to  the  advancement  of 
their  happiness  In  which  event  no  good  citi- 
zen could  desire  Its  continuance. 

But  with  regard  to  the  federal  house  of 
representatives,  there  Is  Intended  to  be  a 
general  election  of  members  once  In  two 
years.  If  the  state  legislatures  were  to  be 
Invested  with  an  exclusive  power  of  regu- 
lating these  elections,  every  period  of  mak- 
ing them  would  be  a  delicate  crisis  In  the 
national  situation,  which  might  Issue  In  a 
dissolution  of  the  union  If  the  leaders  of  a 
lew  of  the  most  Important  states  should 
have  entered  Into  a  previous  conspiracy  to 
prevent  an  election. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
cerpts which  I  have  quoted  from  The 
Federalist  Papers  make  it  abundantly 
clear  what  the  Intent  was  of  those  who 
drafted  our  Constitution.  The  Senate 
as  a  continuing  body  is  so  well  settled 
that  James  Brlce  In  his  famous  work, 
"The  American  Commonwealth,"  put  the 
issue  in  sharp  focus  when  he  wrote  that 
the  Senate  "does  not  change  all  at  once 
as  do  bodies  created  by  a  single  popular 
election,  but  undergoes  an  increasing 
process  of  gradual  change  and  renewal, 
like  a  lake  into  which  streams  bring 
fresh  water  to  replace  that  which  the 
issuing  river  carries  out.  This  provision 
was  destened  to  give  the  Senate  that 
permanency  of  composition  which  might 
qualify  it  to  conduct  or  control  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Nation." 

The  question  of  whether  the  Senate 
is  a  continuing  body  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  highest  court  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  case  of  McGrain  v.  Dougherty, 
273  U.S.  135  (1926).  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  dealt  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Attorney  C3€neral's 
brother  could  refuse  to  appear,  although 
subpenaed,  before  a  Senate  Investigating 
committee.  The  committee's  investiga- 
tion had  been  authorized  during  one  Con- 
gress and  continued  into  another  Con- 
gress. A  unanimous  Supreme  Court 
rendered  the  decision,  a  part  of  which  I 
quote: 

•  •  •  We  conclude  that  the  Investigation 
was  ordered  for  a  legitimate  object;  that  the 
witness  wrongfully  refused  to  appear  and 
teetUy  before  the  committee  and  was  law- 
fully attached;  that  the  Senate  Is  entitled  to 
have  him  give  testimony  pertinent  to  the  In- 
quiry, either  at  Its  bar  or  before  the  com- 
mittee; and  that  the  district  court  erred 
In  discharging  him  from  custody  under  the 
attachment. 

Another  question  has  arisen  which  should 
be  noticed.  It  is  whether  the  case  has  be- 
come moot.  The  Investigation  was  ordered 
and  the  committee  appointed  during  the 
Sixty-eighth  Congress.  That  Congress  ex- 
pired March  4, 1925.   The  resolution  ordering 
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the  investigation  In  t*ms  limited  the  com- 
mittee's authority  to  the  period  of  the  Sixty- 
eighth  Congress;  but  this  apparently  was 
changed  by  a  later  and  amendatory  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  committee  to  sit  at  such 
times  and  places  as  it  might  deem  advisable 
or  necessary.  It  Is  said  In  Jefferson's  Man- 
ual: "Neither  House  can  continue  any  por- 
tion of  Itself  In  any  parliamentary  function 
beyond  the  end  of  the  session  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  two  branches.  When 
done.  It  Is  by  a  bill  cofastltutlng  them  com- 
missioners for  the  particular  purpose."  But 
the  context  shows  that  the  reference  Is  to 
the  two  houses  of  Parliament  when  ad- 
journed by  prorogation  or  dissolution  by  the 
King.  The  rule  may  be  the  same  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  whose  members  are 
all  elected  for  the  period  of  a  single  Con- 
gress; but  It  cannot  Well  be  the  same  with 
the  Senate,  which  1*  a  continuing  body 
whose  members  are  elected  for  a  term  of  six 
years  and  so  divided  Into  classes  that  the 
seats  of  one-third  only  become  vacant  at 
the  end  of  each  Congress,  two-thirds  always 
continuing  into  the  next  Congress,  save  as 
vacancies  may  occur  through  death  or  resig- 
nation. 

Mr.  Hinds  in  his  collection  of  precedents 
says:  "The  Senate,  as  a  continuing  body, 
may  continue  Its  committees  through  the  re- 
cess following  the  expiration  of  a  Congress"; 
and,  after  quoting  the  above  statement  from 
Jefferson's  Manual,  he  says:  "The  Senate, 
however,  being  a  continuing  body,  gives  au- 
thority to  Its  committees  during  the  recess 
after  the  expiration  at  a  Congress."  So  far 
as  we  are  advised  the  select  committee  hav- 
ing this  Investigation  in  charge  has  neither 
made  a  final  report  nor  been  discharged;  nor 
has  it  been  continued  by  an  affirmative  order. 
Apparently  its  activities  have  been  suspended 
pending  the  decision  of  this  case.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may.  It  Is  certain  that  the  com- 
mittee may  be  continued  or  revised  now 
by  motion  to  that  eflect,  and.  If  continued 
or  revived,  will  have  all  Its  original  powers. 
This  being  so,  and  the  Senate  being  a  con- 
tinuing body,  the  case  cannot  be  said  to  have 
become  moot  in  the  ordinary  sense  *   •  •. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  from  the 
outset  of  my  remarks,  every  authority 
from  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution, 
Thomas  Jefferson's  interpretation,  and 
all  of  the  successive  considerations  by  the 
Senate  itself  have  oome  to  but  one  con- 
clusion; namely,  that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  a 
continuing  body  and  that  its  standing 
rules  continue  in  full  force  and  effect 
year  after  year.  Itie  Senate  has  never 
in  its  entire  history  had  a  limitation  on 
debate.  Only  in  the  most  recent  times 
has  there  been  any  whittling  away  of 
the  right  of  Senators  to  speak  at  length 
on  any  question.  It  has  only  been  since 
1959  that  rule  XXII  was  changed  from 
two-thirds  of  the  membership  to  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting.  I  am 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  any  fur- 
ther change  and  diminution  of  the  right 
of  Senators  to  speak  out  on  any  question, 
whether  by  three-fifths  or  any  other 
fraction,  would  do  great  damage  to  the 
efficacy  and  prestige  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
tinue the  historic  right  of  any  Member 
of  this  body,  of  whatever  political  per- 
suasion, to  speak  out  and  at  length,  on 
any  subject  which  he  chooses.  This  weis 
the  intent  of  the  foimders  of  this  Repub- 
lic and  it  has  continued  more  or  less 
unfettered  throughout  all  these  years. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  considering  two  proposals  to 
amend  rule  XXil  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate. 
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One  bill,  Senate  Resolution  6,  would 
require  three-fiftlis  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  to  cut  off  debate,  instead 
of  the  present  two-thirds.  This  means 
that  if  all  100  Senators  were  present 
and  voting,  60  rather  than  67  must  vote 
to  invoke  cloture  and  close  debate. 

A  second  bill.  Senate  Resolution  7, 
which  I  cosponsored,  would  permit  a 
constitutional  majority  of  51  Senators 
to  impose  cloture,  regardless  of  how 
many  Members  might  be  present  and 
voting.  This  debate-ending  vote  may 
be  taken  only  after  a  minimum  of  20 
days  of  discussion  on  a  measure. 

The  20-day  period  could  be  extended 
when  necessary  by  majority  action. 

As  one  who  has  long  favored  a  relax- 
ation of  rule  XXII,  I  strongly  believe 
that  both  of  these  proposals  are  wholly 
reasonable,  fair,  and  moderate. 

The  issue  before  us  is,  shall  the  Sen- 
ate, by  its  rules  of  procedure,  permit  tlie 
majority  to  work  its  will,  while  at  the 
same  time  safeguarding  the  right  of  the 
minority  to  be  heard? 

The  architects  of  our  Constitution 
clearly  intended  that  Congress  was  to 
operate  by  majority  rule,  for  they  ex- 
pressly specified  all  the  instances  in 
which  more  than  a  majority  vote  was 
required. 

The  Constitution  stipulates  only  five 
instances  in  which  a  two-thirds  majority 
would  be  required:  Overriding  a  Presi- 
dential veto;  Senate  ratification  of 
treaties;  constitutional  amendments  ini- 
tiated in  the  Congress;  exercising  the 
impeachment  power,  and  the  expulsion 
of  Members  of  Congress. 

With  respect  to  every  other  piece  of 
legislation,  no  matter  how  Important  and 
controversial,  a  simple  majority  is  all 
that  is  required  to  act. 

Article  I,  section  5  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  a  majority  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  doing  business  in  the 
Congress,  and  that  a  majority  shall  de- 
termine rules  of  procedure. 

If  a  simple  majority  of  the  Senate  can 
act  on  such  critical  issues  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the 
appropriation  of  bUlions  of  dollars,  to 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  end  debate 
seems  to  be  entirely  unreasonable  and 
Inconsistent  with  our  Constitution. 

The  chief  reason  advanced  by  those 
favoring  retention  of  the  present  two- 
thirds  cloture  rule  is  that  enough  time 
must  be  allowed  for  thorough  debate  on 
an  issue. 

The  resolution— Senate  Resolution  7— 
meets  this  argument  completely. 

It  provides  that  cloture  may  be  invoked 
only  after  16  Senators  had  filed  a  cloture 
petition  and  debate  had  proceeded  for  a 
minimum  of  20  days  "exclusive  of  Sun- 
days, legal  holidays,  and  nonsesslon 
days." 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  prob- 
ably 2  to  3,  or  even  more,  weeks  of  debate 
must  have  occurred  before  18  Senators 
would  file  a  cloture  petition.  After  the 
petition  is  filed.  Senate  Resolution  7 
guarantees  20  additional  days  of  debate 
before  a  vote  on  limitation  could  be 
taken. 

This  adds  another  3  weeks  at  least  for 
debate. 

Following  this,  If  debate  limitation  is 
voted,  debate  is  allowed  to  continue  for 
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another   100   hours — 50   hours  for   the 
majority  side,  50  for  the  minority. 

If  the  50  hours  on  either  side  expired 
before  a  Senator  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak,  he  would  be  given  "a  minimum 
total  of  1  hour"  to  talk. 

Surely,  the  weeks  preceding  the  filing 
of  the  cloture  petition,  plus  the  20  days 
guaranteed  after  that,  plus  the  hundred- 
hour  minimum — in  all,  5  to  7  weeks — is 
ample  time  to  debate  all  sides  of  any 
issue. 

The  Senate  often  passes  far-reaching 
legislation — some  involving  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars — after  only  a  few  days 
of  debate.  In  the  light  of  such  expe- 
riences, to  contend  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 7  unduly  restricts  debate  is  not  per- 
suasive at  all. 

Without  a  doubt,  full  debate  is  neces- 
sary to  define  and  clarify  issues  so  as  to 
inform  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
people  of  the  country.  Only  in  this  way 
may  the  Senate  reach  thoughtful  deci- 
sions on  any  issue  or  legislative  proposal. 
At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  discharge 
Its  functions  as  a  parliamentary  body, 
the  Senate  should  be  able  to  act  and  to 
reach  a  vote  on  important  issues. 

No  action  at  all,  particularly  on  such 
Important  matters,  is  in  my  opinion  just 
as  irresponsible  as  hasty  action. 

After  providing  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  for  ample  presentation  of  all  sides 
of  an  issue,  it  is  important  to  allow  the 
majority  to  work  its  will,  within  constitu- 
tional limits. 

Debate  which  ceases  to  inform  and  In- 
stead becomes  a  parliamentary  device  to 
delay  or  prevent  a  vote  can  only  frustrate 
our  democratic  process. 

In  our  governmental  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  there  exist  effective  re- 
straints against  hasty  and  imwise  action. 
Our  bicameral  National  Legislature, 
with  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, is  itself  such  a  restraint — one 
House  acting  as  a  check  on  the  other. 

Further  safeguards  may  be  found  In 
the  Presidential  veto  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  exercise  of  its  power  of  judicial 
review. 

The  rights  of  the  minority  to  be  heard 
and  represented  in  the  Congress  appear 
to  be  protected  adequately. 

Both  bills  we  are  now  considering — 
Senate  Resolution  6  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 7 — while  providing  for  full  debate 
and  consideration,  also  allow  the  ma- 
jority to  act  if  it  so  desires. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  Senate 
Resolution  7,  or,  failing  that,  adopt  Sen- 
ate Resolution  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.   Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon, it  stand  in  recess  imtll  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  tomorrow  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes,  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  period  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI  be 
recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 
Bsk  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Walter 
Lippmann,  writing  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post,  has  made  another  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  public  dialog  on  Vietnam. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  longer  much 
question  that  in  order  to  make  good  on 
the  policy  we  have  embarked  upon  in 
Vietnam,  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  are  going  to  have  to  occupy 
South  Vietnam  in  the  traditional  sense 
of  military  occupation. 

We  are  well  on  our  way  to  doing  just 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  expressed 
my  view  on  this  matter  in  the  summer 
of  1965  and  predicted  at  that  time  that 
that  is  exactly  what  would  come  to  pass 
in  South  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  like  to  think  of  the  U.S. 
occupation  of  a  foreign  country  as  im- 
perialism, but  that  is  only  because  our 
purposes  are  different  from  the  old 
familiar  commercial  purposes  of  im- 
perialisms of  the  recent  past.  But  our 
broader  punxKe  is  exactly  the  same,  and 
we  are  therefore  following  an  imperial- 
istic course  of  action  in  southeast  Asia. 

We  mean  to  control  an  area  overseas 
in  order  to  serve  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  means  of  doing  it  will  be 
about  the  same  as  the  means  of  the  old 
imiieriallsms. 

We  created  a  government  there.  I 
stress  that  point,  Mr.  President,  because 
It  represents  one  of  the  fundamental  fal- 
lacies of  the  Johnson  administration's 
whole  propaganda  on  Vietnam,  a  failure 
to  the  American  people  to  date,  although 
millions  are  beginning  to  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  fact  that  South  Vietnam's 
government  was  created  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  our  puppet,  and  of  course 
one  of  the  great  fallacies  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  concerning  negotiations 
concerns  his  continual  saying  that  we 
are  ready  to  negotiate. 

Of  course,  his  proposal  to  negotiate  is 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong  must  sit  down  at  a  negotiating  table 
and,  by  sitting  down  at  the  negotiating 
table,  accept  the  fallacy  of  the  Johnson 
administration  that  there  shall  be  two 
Vietnams. 

Who  is  the  United  States,  that  it  thinks 
it  has  the  right  to  move,  in  an  imperial- 
istic fashion,  into  an  area  of  the  world 
and  set  up  a  government  and  then  tell 
the  world  that  we  have  a  commitment  to 
our  own  puppet,  and  because  of  it,  we 


have  a  legal  right  to  make  war?  The 
sad  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the  other 
powers  of  the  world  recognize  this;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  controlling  reasons  why 
the  United  States  Is  isolating  itself  more 
and  more  around  the  world,  and  why  we 
cannot  get  great  powers  to  support  our 
position  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  we  gave  the  Govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  financial  sup- 
port, without  which  it  could,  not  have 
survived.  We  took  Its  first  puppet  ruler 
out  of  New  York  City  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  an  exile,  a  mandarin,  an  oligarch, 
who  had  never  fought  the  French,  by  the 
name  of  Diem,  and  we  set  him  up  in 
power,  we  financed  him,  we  militarized 
him.  We  changed  the  17th  parallel 
from  a  military  demarcation  line  to  a 
political  demarcation  line. 

On  the  basis  of  that  house  of  cards, 
we  built  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, which  has  been  controlled  from  the 
beginning  by  the  North  Vietnamese  man- 
darins and  oligarchs,  the  great  landed 
aristocracy  of  North  Vietnam,  always  ex- 
ploiting the  peasants  of  North  Vietnam, 
as  the  Ky  regime  can  be  counted  on  to 
exploit  the  peasants  of  South  Vietnam, 
for  he  is  part  of  them.  In  fact,  only  one 
of  his  junta — in  support  of  which  we  are 
killing  American  boys  today  in  South 
Vietnam — is  not  a  former  supporter  of 
the  French,  including  Ky  himself. 

The  North  Vietnamese  who  went  south 
after  1954  have  gone  into  the  south  to 
be  militarized  and  financed  and  sup- 
ported by  American  taxpayers,  American 
bayonets,  and  American  blood.  It  is 
beginning  to  get  through.  It  is  taking 
a  long  time.  Gradually,  more  of  these 
facts  come  to  light.  Gradually,  as  keen 
students,  such  as  Walter  Lippmann  and 
others  whom  I  shall  mention  before  I 
finish  this  speech,  have  been  pointing  out, 
the  imtenable  position  of  the  Johnson 
administration  in  South  Vietnam  is  be- 
coming recognized  more  and  more. 

Because  I  am  one  who  would  like  to 
see  my  President  strengthened  and  not 
destroyed,  liecause  I  am  one  who  would 
like  to  see  my  President  reelected  and  not 
defeated,  I  have  followed  the  course,  for 
more  than  3  years — and  shall  con- 
tinue to  follow  it,  so  long  as  it  is  my  trust 
to  serve  the  people  of  my  State  in  this 
body  and  so  long  as  the  United  States 
continues  this  illegal.  Immoral,  and  un- 
justifiable war  in  South  Vietnam — to 
protest  and  to  plead  for  peace,  on  honor- 
able terms,  in  accordance  with  an  honor- 
able procedure. 

That  procedure  must  be  around  a  ne- 
gotiating table,  tripartite  in  nature,  not 
bilateral,  with  the  representatives  of  the 
great  powers — noncombatants,  meml>ers 
of  the  United  Nations— sitting  at  the 
head  of  that  table,  making  the  fair, 
equitable,  and  reasonable  proposals  for 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute  and  the 
leading  of  mankind  to  peace.  That  is 
the  crying  need  of  mankind.  And  If 
mankind  counts  upon  the  United  States 
to  lead  it  to  the  kind  of  p^tuse  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  the  situation  is  hopeless;  for 
the  United  States  will  lead  mankind  to  a 
third  world  war  if  we  continue  our  pres- 
ent policies. 

The  warning  should  come  from  within 
the  United  States,  not  from  around  the 
world.     But  the  warnings  are  coming 
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Iran  around  the  world  and  from  the  few 
of  us  In  the  United  States  who  are  utter- 
ing them  here.  I  repeat  my  warning:  If 
the  United  States  continues  to  follow  its 
program  of  escalating  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States  will  be  recorded 
in  history  as  the  greatest  contributing 
cause  of  world  war  m.  This  course  of 
action  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  basis  of  some  of  the  evidence 
I  shall  read  into  the  Record  again  this 
afternoon,  will  never  be  justified  in  world 
history. 

Mr.  President,  we  not  only  gave  the 
government  in  South  Vietnam  financial 
support,  without  which  it  could  not  have 
survived,  but  we  also  armed,  equipped, 
and  trained  its  armed  forces.  When  all 
that  was  not  enough  to  preserve  this  area 
as  a  pro-American  bastion,  we  sent 
U.S.  military  forces  to  do  the  job. 

FYom  all  indications,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  heretofore  civilian  part  of  the 
occupation — the  pacification  of  the  vil- 
lages— wUl  also  become  a  part  of  the 
U.S.  military  operation.  Already,  we  are 
"pacifying"  by  the  military  means  of 
raiding  whole  villages,  packing  their  peo- 
ple off  to  what  are  little  more  than  con- 
centration camps,  and  scorching  the 
earth  behind  them. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  America's  scorched 
earth  policy  In  Vietnam  is  comparable  to 
the  shocking  scorched  earth  policy  of  the 
Nazi  Army  in  World  War  n.  Already,  we 
find  writings  abroad — some  of  them  are 
beginning  to  be  printed  in  the  United 
States — in  regard  to  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  United  States  in  South 
Vietnam,  by  the  scorched  earth  p>olicy 
of  which  we  are  guilty.  The  killings  and 
the  mayhem  committed  upon  little  boys 
and  girls,  old  men  and  women  civilians 
by  the  thousands,  the  dragging  of  people 
from  their  homes  In  the  U.S.  military  op- 
eration should  almost  cause  the  pews  in 
our  churches  to  melt  away.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  the 
atrocity  program  followed  by  the  United 
States  in  South  Vietnam  cannot  be 
squared  with  our  religious  dedications. 

Underneath  my  opposition  ;to  this  war 
is  the  very  deep  conviction  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  religious  teachings  and 
the  moral  principles  by  which  I  was 
brought  up,  and  which  I  believe  permeate 
American  civilization,  the  military  policy 
of  my  Government  carmot  be  reconciled 
with  humanity,  with  morality,  with  spir- 
itual dedication. 

I  believe  that  we  are  writing  a  war 
record  in  South  Vietnam  that  will  stand 
to  the  discredit  of  the  Republic.  That  is 
why,  before  I  finish.  I  shall  call  atten- 
tion to  the  points  of  view  of  some  of  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  this  country;  for,  at 
long  last,  the  piilpits  are  changing;  for, 
at  long  last,  there  Is  less  silence  from  the 
churches  of  the  coimtry  than  there  has 
been  heretofore.  At  long  last,  spiritual 
leaders  in  the  country  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  we  must  change  our 
course  of  action  or  be  regarded  in  his- 
tory as  a  country  of  religious  Iiypocrltes. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  going  to  be  held  account- 
able for  the  attitude  we  have  taken  in 
regard  to  the  great  moral  Issues  that  are 
raised  by  this  war.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
no  answer  to  me  to  say  that  we  are 
fighting  supposedly  atheistic  com- 
munism, because  I  never  knew  that  any 


human  being  bom  as  a  child  of  God 
ceased  to  be  a  sacred  thing  Just  because 
he  was  misled  into  a  political  ideology 
I  abhor  and  you  abhor.  We  have  the 
same  moral  responsibilities  to  a  human 
being  as  a  child  of  God  irrespective  of 
what  the  political  philosophy  or  ideology 
of  that  hiunan  being  is. 

We  cannot  separate  our  moral  re- 
sponsibility from  the  course  of  action 
followed  by  our  Government  in  its  rela- 
tionships to  himian  beings  by  saying 
there  can  be  drawn  a  watertight  parti- 
tion between  spiritual  obligations  and 
temporal  rights. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Llppmaim's 
column  in  today's  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled "Alternatives."  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Today  and  Tomorbow:   Alternatives 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Addressing  Congress  last  Tuesday  the 
President  appeared  as  k  sad  and  compas- 
sionate man  who.  having  taken  his  stand 
In  Vietnam,  was  determined  to  persist,  no 
matter  what  the  cost.  The  picture  Is  mis- 
leading. For  It  leaves  out  the  fact  that  the 
President  Is  confronted  with  great  new  de- 
cisions. Last  Tuesday's  picture  Implied  that 
the  military  situation  Is  stable.  It  Is  In  fact 
very  fluid. 

The  new  decisions  which  have  still  to  be 
made  turn  on  the  probability  that  our  troops 
have  prevented  a  military  victory  over  the 
Saigon  government  by  its  northern  and 
southern  enemies.  Tht  hopeful  observers 
among  us  argue  that  tbls  success  over  the 
main  forces  of  the  enemy  will  be  followed 
by  the  weakening  of  the  Vletcong  rebellion 
and  the  pacification  of  the  whole  of  South 
Vietnam  by  South  Vietnamese — as  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  has  put  It.  by  "the  South  Viet- 
nam regxilar  army,  the  regional  forces,  the 
popul&r  forces,  the  South  Vietnam  police, 
police  field  forces." 

Neither  Gen.  Westmoreland  nor  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  takes  the  view  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  pacify  South  Vietnam 
quickly.  They  are  thlnWng  of  a  long  period 
of  guerrilla  warfare  and  terrorism  and  sabo- 
tage— up  to  ten  years  at  It.  Other  compe- 
tent observers,  who  takt  a  grimmer  view  of 
the  strength  of  the  rsbelUon  and  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Saigon  regime,  believe  that 
If  in  fact  South  Vietnam  is  to  be  pacified, 
the  task  will  have  to  be  performed  by  the 
United  States. 

If  they  are  right,  then  the  President  Is 
going  to  have  to  make  aew  and  tremendous 
decisions.  He  will  not  be  able,  as  he  Im- 
plied In  his  address  to  Congress.  Just  to  grit 
his  teeth  and  persist  la  what  he  Is  doing. 
He  will  have  to  decide  whether  to  conquer 
and  occupy  the  whole  of  South  Vietnam — 
not  merely  to  repel  the  military  Intruders 
from  the  North,  but  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion In  the  South,  and  then  to  run  the  coun- 
try until  a  new  South  Vietnamese  society 
can  be  put  together. 

To  commit  oxirselves  to  this  task  would  be, 
however  disagreeable  tbe  old  words  so\md, 
to  become  an  Imperialist  power  on  the  Asian 
continent.  tJnhappUy.  the  record  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  since  his  election  gives  little  reason 
for  hoping  that  he  will  not  take  this  path. 
Just  as  In  1965  be  transformed  the  Eisen- 
hower-Kennedy Intervention  to  assist  In- 
digenous forces  into  an  American  war.  so  in 
1967  he  will.  If  he  runs  true  to  form,  enlarge 
the  scope  and  the  objectives  of  the  American 
forces.  He  will  argue  sadly  that  there  Lb  no 
alternative  to  doing  thte.  that  to  honor  his 


pledges  and  his  promisee  he  must  do  thli, 
and  to  justify  the  sacrifices  of  the  American 
dead.  He  will  move  towards  the  conquest 
and  occuptalon  and  the  clearing  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  whole  territory  of 
South  Vietnam. 

This,  I  believe.  Is  the  dread  possibility 
before  us.  It  includes,  but  it  transcenda, 
the  much  debated  question  of  whether  to  at- 
tack Hanoi  and  Haiphong  in  order  to  "win" 
the  war  by  knocking  out  North  Vietnam:  If 
the  President  enters  upon  the  imperialist 
course,  which  Is  what  be  is  being  hard 
pressed  to  do,  the  war  will  widen  and  no  one 
will  see  the  limit. 

Moreover,  to  conquer  and  occupy  and 
pacify  the  whole  of  South  Vietnam  would 
reqiiire  on  a  conservative  estimate,  a  million 
American  troops  for  an  indefinite  time.  Dis- 
regarding what  this  would  do  to  the  Amerl- 
C£in  Nation  here  at  home.  It  would  mean  the 
increasing  isolation  of  the  United  States 
becaiise  we  would  be  regarded  as  a  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  world.  It  would  mean  also 
spreading  disorder  in  the  borderlands  of 
China  where  the  United  States  military  and 
economic  power  Is  now  dominant.  For  It  is 
inconceivable  that  we  shall  not  encovmter  a 
swelling  resistance  In  all  the  continents  If  we 
advance  towards  a  self-appointed  Imperial 
destiny  In  Asia. 

Is  there  no  alternative  which  is  consistent 
with  our  Interests  and  our  honor?  There  U. 
The  prospective  nightmare  I  have  been  de- 
scribing arises  from  the  current  military  situ- 
ation— even  though  our  organized  forces  are 
successful,  the  Vietnamese  rebellion  contin- 
ues. We  are  at  a  point  where,  though  the 
big  organized  forces  are  stalemated,  there 
is  almost  no  progress  in  subduing  the  activity 
of  the  guerrillas.  The  alternative  to  the  Im- 
perialist course  Is  to  stand  fast  and  be  ready 
to  negotiate.  Instead  of  conquering  and  oc- 
cupying the  whole  country,  we  would  make 
secure  the  positions  we  now  hold,  and  would 
then  encourage  the  Vietnamese  to  work  out, 
or  to  fight  out,  their  destiny. 

This  Is,  of  course,  the  central  principle  of 
what  Is  known  as  the  Gavin-Rldgway  strat- 
egy. A  year  has  elapsed  since  Gen.  Gavin 
testified.  Time  and  experience  have  shown, 
I  am  convinced,  that  it  is  the  only  workable 
strategy.  For  one  thing,  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  It  Is  a  practicable  strategy. 
For  It  Is  now  generally  accepted  that  the 
United  States  forces  cannot  be  pushed  out  of 
their  strongholds.  Experience  has  shown, 
second,  that  the  pacification  of  the  whole 
country  would  be  an  enormous  commitment 
to  take,  one  which  might  well  prove  to  be 
an  imiXMslble  conunltment.  Third,  the  Junta 
of  northern  generals  around  Gen.  Ky.  almost 
all  of  whom  are  veterans  of  the  French 
army  In  its  war  against  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, are  quite  Incapable  of  becoming  leaders 
of  the  Vietnamese  nation.  These  adventur- 
ers from  the  North  cannot  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  the  South.  The  only 
hope  in  the  situation  Is  to  remain  in  our 
military  positions  and  let  the  Internal  poll- 
tics  of  Vietnam  take  their  course. 

This  Is  not  a  policy  of  scuttle-and-run.  It 
Is  not  a  policy  of  delayed  surrender,  it  is 
not  a  policy  of  betrayal  and  dishonor,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  anyone  show  that  it  is  not 
In  the  true  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  following  the 
Lippmann  column  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  pertinent  pages  from  General 
Ridgway's  book  "Soldier:  The  Memoirs 
of  Matthew  B.  Ridgway." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soldier:  The  Memoirs  or  Matthew  B. 
Ridgwat 

32 indo-china,  qxtxmot.  and  matstt 

AH  these  actions  which  in  my  view  were 
detrimental  to  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the 
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Army  I  protested  in  meetings  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs;  In  my  testimony  before  committees  of 
Congress;  and  by  letter  and  in  personal  con- 
ferences with  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  After 
each  exchange  of  views  with  Mr.  Wilson,  I 
came  away  convinced  that  either  his  mental 
proceeses  operated  on  a  level  of  genius  so 
high  I  could  not  grasp  his  meaning,  or  that 
considerations  beyond  the  soldier's  compre- 
hension were  Infiuenclng  his  thinking. 

The  basic  point  at  issue,  X  think,  lay  in 
dUlerlng  concepts  of  how,  in  the  event  of 
war,  the  doctrine  of  "massive  retaliation" 
should  be  applied.  My  belief  was  simply 
this — that  we  must  possess  the  power  of  swift 
and  devastating  retaliation.  At  the  same 
time  we  mxist  possess  the  capability  for  selec- 
tive retaliation,  the  capacity  to  use  one  arm, 
or  two,  or  all  three — land,  sea.  and  air  com- 
bined— to  apply  whatever  degree  of  force  a 
particular  situation  demanded.  The  belief 
seemed  to  prevail  that  it  was  enough  to  hold 
the  threat  of  the  A  and  H  bomb  over  the  head 
of  a  trembling  world. 

No  thinking  soldier  can  accept  this  view. 
No  honest  student  of  military  history  could 
believe  that  the  nuclear  bomb  alone  was  that 
key  to  quick  and  easy  victory  which  mankind 
has  sought  since  wars  began. 

Ironically  our  only  potential  enemies — the 
Russians  and  the  Chinese — are  not  yet  suf- 
flclently  "advanced"  to  be  truly  vulnerable 
to  the  nuclear  bomb  although  one.  Russia. 
is  now  equipped,  or  soon  will  be,  to  retaUiate 
with  the  H  bomb.  Their  clvUlzatlon  Is  not 
based  on  a  complex  nerve  fabric,  a  web  of 
Interrelated  and  interdependent  functions 
and  services,  as  Is  ours.  Theirs  is  a  simpler 
and  more  primitive  society  that  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  destroy,  just  as  the  turtle 
and  the  crocodile  are  harder  to  kill  than  the 
higher  animals.  Finally,  their  two  countries 
are  spread  out  over  enormous  distances.  It 
Is  nearly  six  thousand  miles  from  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  line  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  a  tremendous 
area  for  bombing  aircraft  to  covw. 

On  this  enormous  land  mass  true  victory 
in  war  could  only  be  obtained  by  defeating 
the  enemy's  armed  forces,  destroying  his  hope 
for  victory  and  his  will  to  resist,  and  estab- 
lishing control  over  his  land  and  people. 
Mass  destruction  of  his  industrial  resources 
is  only  one  way  to  neutralize  his  capacity  to 
wage  war.  Such  destruction  may  not  de- 
stroy his  will  to  resist;  It  may  strengthen  his 
determination.  It  may  have  but  little  effect 
initially  on  his  forces  in  the  field.  It  estab- 
lishes no  ultimate  control  over  his  land. 

Furthermore,  to  my  mind,  such  mass  de- 
struction Is  repugnant  to  the  ideals  of  a 
Christian  nation.  It  Is  incompatible  with 
the  basic  aim  of  the  free  world  in  war,  which 
is  to  win  a  Just  and  enduring  peace.  Lasting 
peace  can  only  be  won  by  changing  the  de- 
feated aggressor  into  a  constructive  member 
of  the  society  of  free  nations. 

In  the  spring  of  1954,  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  concentrating  its  great- 
est efforts  on  developing  ova  capability  to 
strike  massive  atomic  blows,  we  very  nearly 
found  ourselves  Involved  in  a  bloody  jungle 
war  in  which  our  nuclear  capability  would 
have  been  almost  useless. 

It  was  dturlng  the  time  when  a  gallant 
French  garrison,  made  up  mainly  of  mer- 
cenaries of  the  Foreign  Legion— for  Prance 
had  lacked  the  will  to  draft  its  own  young 
men  for  service  In  Indo-China — was  making 
its  brave  but  futile  stand  at  Dlenbienphu. 
To  military  men  familiar  with  the  maps  of 
Indo-Chlna,  the  outcome  of  that  siege  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.  The  fight  could  end 
In  but  one  way — In  death  or  capture  for  the 
defenders.  The  decision  to  fight  at  Dlen- 
bienphu had  not  been  made  on  a  basis  of 
military  considerations.  It  had  been  basic- 
ally political  In  motive — an  effort  to  stiffen 
the  backbone  of  shaken  Laos,  whose  bound- 
Mies  were  exposed  by  the  march  of  the 
Chinese. 

However  futile  it  might  have  been  to  stand 
and  fight  in  that  spot,  still,  the  gallantry  of 
the  hard-fighting  French  garrison  did  oap- 


tvire  the  imagination  at  the  world.     Soon  I 
was  deeply  concerned  to  hear  individuals  of 
great  Influence,  both  in  and  out  of  gov«Ti- 
ment,  raising  the  cry  that  now  was  the  time, 
euid  here,  in  Indo-China,  was  the  place  to 
"test  the  New  Look."  for  us  to  Intervene,  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  Prance  with   arms.     At 
the  same  time  that  same  old  delusive  Idea 
was  advanced — that  we  could  do  things  the 
cheap  and   easy  way.  by  going  into  Indo- 
Chlna  with  air  and  naval  forces  alone.     To 
me  this  had   an   ominous   ring.     For   I   felt 
sure  that  if  we  committed  air   and  naval 
power  to  that  area,  we  would  have  to  follow 
Inunedlately  with  ground  forces  in  support. 
I  Bilso  knew  that  none  of  those  advocating 
such  a  step  had  any  accurate  idea  what  such 
an  operation  would  cost  us  In  blood  and 
money  and   national  effort.    I  felt  that  it 
was  essential  therefore  that  all  who  had  any 
influence   In  making  the  decision   on   this 
grave  matter  should  be  fully  aware  of  aU 
the  factors  involved.     To  provide  these  facts. 
I  sent  out  to  Indo-Chlna  an  Army  team  of 
experts  In  every  field:  engineers,  signal  and 
communications  specialists,  medical  officers, 
and  experienced  combat  leaders  who  knew 
how  to  evaluate  terrain  In  terms  of  battle 
tactics.     They  went  out  to  get  the  answers 
to  a  thousand  questions  that  those  who  had 
so  blithely  reconamended  that  we  go  to  war 
there  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  ask. 
How  deep  was  the  water   over  the  bar  at 
Saigon?     What  were  the  harbor   and  dock 
facilities?     Where  could  we  store  the  tons 
of  supplies  we  would  need  to  support  us 
there?    How  good  was  the   road  net — how 
could  supplies  be  transported  as  the  fighting 
forces  moved  Inland,  and  In  what  tonnages? 
What  of  the  climate?     The  rainfall?     What 
tropical   diseases   would   attack  the  combat 
soldier  In  that  Jungle  icmd? 

Their  report  was  complete.  The  area,  they 
found,  was  practically  devoid  of  those  facili- 
ties which  modern  forces  such  as  ours  find 
essential  to  the  waging  of  war.  Its  telecom- 
munications, highways,  railways — all  the 
things  that  make  possible  the  operation  of  a 
modern  combat  force  on  land — were  almost 
non-existent.  Its  port  facilities  and  air- 
fields were  totally  Inadequate,  and  to  provide 
the  facilities  we  would  need  would  require  a 
tremendous  engineering  and  logistical  effort. 
The  land  was  a  land  of  rice  paddy  and 
Jungle — particularly  adapted  to  the  guerrilla- 
type  warfare  at  which  the  Chinese  soldier  Is 
a  master.  This  meant  that  every  little  de- 
tachment, every  individual,  that  tried  to 
move  about  that  country,  would  have  to  be 
protected  by  riflemen.  Every  telephone 
lineman,  road  repair  party  every  ambulance 
and  every  rear-area  aid  station  would  have 
to  be  under  armed  guard  or  they  would  be 
shot  at  around  the  clock. 

If  we  did  go  Into  Indo-Chlna,  we  would 
have  to  win.  We  would  have  to  go  In  with  a 
military  force  adequate  in  all  its  branches, 
and  that  meant  a  very  strong  ground  force — 
an  Army  that  could  not  only  stand  the  nor- 
mal attrition  of  battle,  but  could  absorb 
heavy  casualties  from  the  jungle  heat,  and 
the  rots  and  fevers  which  afflict  the  white 
man  In  the  tropics.  We  could  not  again 
afford  to  accept  anything  short  of  decisive 
military  victory. 

We  could  have  fought  in  Indo-Chlna.  We 
could  have  won,  if  we  had  been  willing  to 
pay  the  tremendous  cost  in  men  and  money 
that  such  Intervention  wotild  have  required — 
a  cost  that  in  my  opinion  would  have  even- 
tually been  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  that 
we  paid  in  Korea.  In  Korea,  we  had  learned 
that  air  and  naval  power  alone  cannot  win 
a  war 'and  that  inadequate  ground  forces 
cannot  win  one  either.  It  was  Incredible  to 
me  that  we  had  forgotten  that  bitter  lesson 
so  soon — that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  mak- 
ing that  same  tragic  error. 

That  error,  thank  God,  was  not  repeated. 
As  soon  as  the  fuU  report  was  in,  I  lost  no 
time  In  having  it  passed  on  up  the  chain  of 
command.  It  reached  President  Elsen- 
hower.   To  a  man  of  his  military  experience 


its  implications  were  immediately  clear. 
The  idea  of  Intervening  was  abandoned,  and 
It  Is  my  belief  that  the  analysis  which  the 
Army  made  and  presented  to  higher  author- 
ity played  a  considerable,  perhaps  a  decisive, 
part  in  persuading  our  government  not  to 
embark  on  that  tragic  adventure. 

It  Is  easy  for  people  to  dream  up  intriguing 
tactical  schemes.  It  is  a  pastime  in  which 
any  high  school  ROTC  cadet  can  indulge, 
for  it  requires  only  a  modicum  of  military 
knowledge,  and  even  professionals  of  long 
service  engage  in  the  same  game  from  time 
to  time.  What  throws  you  in  combat  Is 
rarely  the  fact  that  your  tactical  scheme 
was  wrong — though,  of  course,  history  Is 
replete  with  examples  of  faulty  tacticsil  plan- 
ning— ^but  that  you  failed  to  think  through 
the  hard  cold  facts  of  logistics.  You  faUed 
to  ask  yourself,  "How  am  I  going  to  get 
Force  A  from  X  to  Y — and  how  am  I  going 
to  supply  and  sustain  it  once  it  gets  there?" 
There  is  always  a  great  temptation  to  think 
only  of  the  objective  to  be  attained,  to  Ignore 
the  basic  planning  in  the  hope  that  In  some 
way  the  Lord  will  provide.  That  sort  of 
wishful  thinking  prevailed  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Indo-China  discussion — prevailed. 
In  fact,  until  the  Army  took  the  time  and 
trouble  painstakingly  to  survey  the  grotind 
and  then  to  sit  down  with  paper  and  pencU 
and  laboriously  and  unglamorously  speU  the 
whole  thing  out  in  an  analysis  that  revealed 
all  its  costs  and  implications. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  nar- 
rative, when  the  day  comes  for  me  to  face 
my  Maker  and  account  for  my  actions,  the 
thing  I  would  be  most  humbly  proud  of  was 
the  fact  that  I  fought  against,  and  perhaps 
contributed  to  preventing,  the  carrying  out 
of  some  hare-brained  tactical  schemes  which 
would  have  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
men.  To  that  list  ot  tragic  accidents  that 
fortunately  never  happened  I  would  add  the 
Indo-Chlna  intervention. 

Not  long  after  the  abcx'tlve  idea  of  inter- 
vention In  Indo-Chlna  had  been  laid  to  rest, 
there  came  the  flare-up  over  Quemoy  and 
Matsu.  Again  there  was  strong  feeling  in 
high  places  that  here  we  should  take  a  stand. 
And  again  I  found  myself  in  disagreement, 
with  the  Interventlonsts. 

I  had  studied  the  maps  with  care.  Que- 
moy and  Matsu  were  two  small  Islands,  oc- 
cupied by  our  friends  the  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese. They  lay  within  artillery  range  of  the 
Red  Chinese  on  the  mainland.  They  con- 
stituted, to  my  way  of  thinking,  no  more 
than  listening  posts  on  an  outpost  line  of 
observation.  They  had  little  value  as  offen- 
sive bases.  Matsu  would  be  useless  in  this 
respect,  and  Quemoy  not  much  better,  for 
there  Is  no  major  military  objective  on  the 
mainland  that  lies  within  three  hundred 
miles.  If  we  were  to  go  into  Red  China  with 
ground  forces,  we  certainly  would  not  use 
Quemoy.  Neither  do  the  Reds  have  to  have 
Quemoy  for  an  invasion  of  Formosa.  It  lies 
along  the  best  and  shortest  route,  but  there 
are  many  other  jumplng-off  places. 

I  had  also  studied  the  intelligence  re- 
ports. I  had  as  much  information,  I  sup- 
pose, as  did  anybody  else  about  Red  activi- 
ties on  the  mainland  opposite  Matsu  and 
Quemoy.  To  my  mind,  what  the  ClUnese 
were  doing  there  did  not  Justify  a  conclu- 
sion that  they  were  plaiming  an  attack  on 
Formosa.  Their  activities  coAild  just  as  weU 
be  defensive  as  offensive  in  nature.  They 
were  buUdlng  airfields,  and  raU  lines,  which 
could  rush  troops  to  the  seacoast  in  the 
event  of  an  Invasion  from  Formosa.  But 
there  was  no  indication  they  were  concen- 
trating ground  troops  there,  or  organizing 
an  invasion  force  of  their  own. 

These  points  I  made  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  Congress  while  the 
concern  over  Matsu  and  Quemoy  was  at  Its 
height.  The  decision  of  the  Congress  was 
to  leave  the  matter  in  the  bands  of  the  Pres- 
ident. It  would  be  his  decision  as  to  when, 
and  where,  we  would  meet  force  with  force 
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In  the  touchy  area  where  Bed  and  Nation- 
alist China  face  each  other  at  close  quarters. 
With  this  the  Quemoy-Matsu  Issue  faded 
Into  what  seems  for  the  moment  to  be  a 
mutually  satisfactory  stalemate.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  flare  up  again  and  again.  There  Is 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  we  would  go  to 
war  to  defend  Formosa  or  the  Pescadores, 
and  we  should,  for  the  loss  of  either  of  these 
would  make  a  serious  breach  in  our  outer- 
most line  of  defense  In  the  Pacific,  and  cause 
our  good  friends  abroad  to  doubt  our  reso- 
lution. But  the  Juridical,  historical  and 
geographical  background  of  Quemoy  and 
Matau  Is  radically  different.  To  go  to  war 
for  Quemoy  or  Matsu,  to  me  woxild  seem  an 
unwarranted  and  tragic  course  to  take. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  Impugn  the 
Intellectual  honesty  of  any  others  who  did 
not  share  this  view.  They  sincerely  felt,  I 
tlUnk.  that  It  were  better  to  face  tbe  Issue 
then  and  there,  to  make  It  clear  to  the  Reds 
that  any  encroachment  on  Chinese  National- 
ist territory,  however  slight,  would  mean  war. 
To  me  that  concept  Is  completely  repug- 
nant. I  make  no  pretense  to  clairvoyance. 
God  alone  knows  what  would  happen.  But 
such  an  action  would  be  almost  Impossible 
to  limit.  It  would  bring  us  Into  direct  con- 
flict with  the  Red  Chinese.  It  could  spread 
to  full  and  all-out  war.  employing  all  the 
terrible  weapons  at  our  command. 

And  we  could,  by  such  an  all-out  effort, 
conquer  China. 

But  I  challenge  any  thesis  that  destroying 
the  military  might  of  Red  China  would  be 
in  our  own  long-range  Interest.  We  could 
create  there,  by  military  means,  a  great  power 
vacuum.  Then  we  would  have  to  go  In  there 
With  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  to  fill 
that  vacuum — which  would  bring  us  face  to 
face  with  Russia  along  a  seven  thousand- 
mile  frontier.  If  we  failed  to  go  In,  then 
Russia  herself  would  fill  It.  and  the  threat 
to  ova  own  security  would  not  have  abated 
one  lota. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  the  desire  to  inter- 
vene in  Indo-Chlna,  the  wllUngness  to  use 
force  In  dealing  with  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
reflects  a  thinking  which  trends  dangerously 
toward  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  "pre- 
ventive war." 

To  me  nothing  could  more  tragically  dem- 
onstrate our  complete  and  utter  moral  bank- 
ruptcy than  for  us  deliberately  to  Initiate  a 
"preventive  war."  Once  we  take  that  abso- 
lutely fatal  step  our  clviUzatlon  would  be 
doomed.  We  would  have  to  rely  on  conquest 
for  survival  from  then  on,  until  ova  society 
crumbled  as  the  empires  of  Alexander,  and 
of  Rome,  crumbled  from  their  own  Inner 
decay.  In  all  the  history  of  the  world  no 
civilization  based  on  conquest  has  long  en- 
dured.   America  would  be  no  exception. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  that  General  Ridgway  and 
General  Gavin,  who  have  pubUcly  de- 
plored the  military  course  of  action  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam,  are  military 
ofBcers  of  an  old  school  and  now  we  have 
a  new  school. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  both  of 
these  great  military  officers,  General 
Ridgway  and  General  Gavin,  served  their 
country  with  great  honor  and  distinction, 
General  Ridgway  having  been  com- 
mander of  our  forces  in  the  Korean  war 
and  General  Gavin  having  been  one  of 
the  two  or  three  top  military  strategists 
of  the  Pentagon  Building,  both  with  as- 
signments that  caused  them  to  analyze 
in  behalf  of  their  Government  the  whole 
problem  of  the  military  relationships  at 
their  time  and  in  the  future  between  the 
United  States  and  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  when  General 
Ridgway  was  one  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 


Staff.  At  the  time  he  was  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army.  Later  he  became 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  helped  to  head 
off  UJS.  intervention  in  Indochina  In  1954. 

Those  who  are  now  publicly  seeking  to 
give  the  impression  that  he  is  not  famil- 
iar with  the  present  military  problems 
that  confront  our  country  could  not  be 
more  wrong.  His  findings  and  his  re- 
search, and  his  reports,  along  with  those 
of  General  Gavin,  in  my  judgment  are 
as  soimd  today  as  when  he  prepared 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  wleh  to  call  attention 
to  a  quotation  or  two  from  the  excerpt 
I  have  asked  to  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
General  Ridgway  states  in  his  book: 

I  also  knew  that  none  of  those  advocating 
such  a  step  had  any  accurate  Idea  what  such 
an  operation  would  cest  us  m  blood  and 
money  and  national  effort. 


The  matter  of  intervening  in  Indo- 
china— 

I  felt  that  it  was  essential  therefore  that 
all  who  had  any  Influence  in  making  the 
decision  on  this  grave  matter  should  be  fully 
aware  of  all  the  factors  Involved.  To  pro- 
vide these  facts,  I  sent  out  to  Indo-Chlna 
an  Army  team  of  experts  in  every  field:  en- 
gineers, signal  and  communications  special- 
ists, medical  officers,  »nd  experienced  com- 
bat leaders  who  knew  how  to  evaluate  ter- 
rain In  terms  of  battle  tactics.  They  went 
out  to  get  the  answers  to  a  thousand  ques- 
tions that  those  who  had  so  blithely  recom- 
mended that  we  go  to  war  there  had  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  ask.  How  deep  was 
the  water  over  the  har  at  Saigon?  What 
were  the  harbor  and  dock  facilities?  Where 
could  we  store  the  tons  of  supplies  we 
woiUd  need  to  support  mb  there?  How  good 
was  the  road  net — how  could  supplies  be 
transported  as  the  fighting  forces  moved  in- 
land, and  in  what  tonnages?  What  kind  of 
climate?  The  rainfall?  What  tropical  dis- 
eases would  attack  ttoe  combat  soldier  in 
that  jungle  land? 

Their  report  was  complete.  The  area,  they 
foimd,  was  practically  devoid  of  those  facili- 
ties which  modern  farces  such  as  oiurs  find 
essential  to  the  waging  of  war.  Its  telecom- 
municatipns,  highways,  railways — all  the 
things  that  make  poaslble  the  operation  of 
a  modem  combat  force  on  land — were  al- 
most non-existent.  Its  port  facilities  and 
airfields  were  totally  inadequate,  and  to 
provide  the  faculties  we  would  need  would 
require  a  tremendous  engineering  and  logis- 
tical effort. 

The  land  was  a  land  of  rice  paddy  and 
Jungle — particularly  adapted  to  the  guerrilla- 
type  warfare  at  which  the  Chinese  soldier  is 
a  master.  This  meant  that  every  little  de- 
tachment, every  individual,  that  tried  to 
move  about  that  country,  would  have  to  be 
protected  by  riflemen.  Every  telephone  line- 
man, road  repair  party,  every  ambulance  and 
every  rear  area  aid  station  would  have  to  be 
under  armed  guard  or  they  would  be  shot  at 
around  the  clock. 

If  we  did  go  into  Indo-Chlna,  we  would 
have  to  win.  We  would  have  to  go  in  with  a 
military  force  adequate  in  all  Its  branches, 
and  that  meant  a  ver^  strong  ground  force — 
an  Army  that  could  not  only  stand  the  nor- 
mal attrition  of  battle,  but  could  absorb 
heavy  casualties  from  the  Jungle  heat,  and 
the  rots  said  fevers  which  afflict  the  white 
man  in  the  tropics.  We  could  not  again 
afford  to  accept  anything  short  of  decisive 
mlUtary  victory. 

We  could  have  fought  in  Indo-Chlna.  We 
could  have  won.  If  we  had  been  willing  to 
pay  the  tremendous  cost  in  men  and  money 
that  such  intervention  would  have  required — 
a  cost  that  In  my  opinion  would  have  eventu- 
ally been  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  that  we 


paid  in  Korea.  In  Korea,  we  had  leamsd 
that  air  and  naval  power  alone  cannot  win  s 
war  and  that  inadequate  ground  forces  can- 
not  win  one  either.  It  was  incredible  to  me 
that  we  had  forgotten  that  bitter  lesson  so 
soon — that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  making 
that  same  tragic  error. 

The  error,  thank  God,  was  not  repeated. 
As  soon  as  the  full  repeat  was  in,  I  lost  no 
time  In  having  it  passed  on  up  the  chain  of 
conunand.  It  reached  President  Elsenhower. 
To  a  man  of  his  mlUtary  experience  Its  im- 
plications were  immediately  clear.  The  Idea 
of  intervening  was  abandoned,  and  It  Is  my 
belief  that  the  analysis  which  the  Army  made 
and  presented  to  higher  authority  played  a 
considerable,  perhaps  a  decisive,  part  in  per- 
suading our  government  not  to  emt>ark  on 
that  tragic  adventure. 

It  is  easy  for  people  to  dream  up  intriguing 
tactical  schemes.  It  is  a  pastime  in  which 
any  high  school  ROTC  cadet  can  indulge,  for 
it  requires  only  a  modlciun  of  military  knowl- 
edge, and  even  professionals  of  long  service 
engage  in  the  same  game  from  time  to  time. 
What  throws  you  In  combat  is  rarely  the  fact 
that  yotir  tactical  scheme  was  wrong- 
though,  of  course,  history  is  replete  with 
examples  of  faulty  tactical  planning — but 
that  you  failed  to  think  through  the  hard 
cold  facts  of  logistics.  You  failed  to  ask 
yourself,  "How  am  I  going  to  get  Force  A  from 
X  to  Y — and  how  am  I  going  to  supply  and 
sustain  it  once  It  gets  there?"  There  Is  al- 
ways a  great  temptation  to  think  only  of  the 
objective  to  be  attained,  to  Ignore  the  basic 
planning  in  the  hope  that  In  some  way  the 
Lord  will  provide.  That  sort  of  wishful 
thinking  prevaUed  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Indo-Chlna  discussion — prevailed,  in  fact, 
until  the  Army  took  the  time  and  trouble 
painstakingly  to  survey  the  ground  and  then 
to  sit  down  with  paper  and  pencil  and  labori- 
ously and  unglamorously  spell  the  whole 
thing  out  in  an  analysis  that  revealed  all  Its 
costs  and  Implications. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  narra- 
tive, when  the  day  comes  for  me  to  face  my 
Maker  and  account  for  my  actions,  the  thing 
I  would  be  most  hvunbly  proud  of  was  the 
fact  that  I  fought  against,  and  perhaps  con- 
tributed to  preventing,  the  carrying  out  of 
some  hare-brained  tactical  schemes  which 
would  have  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
men.  To  that  Ust  of  tragic  accidents  that 
fortunately  never  happened  I  would  add  the 
Indo-Chlna  intervention. 

Not  long  after  the  abortive  idea  of  Inter- 
vention in  Indo-Chlna  had  been  laid  to  rest, 
there  came  the  flare-up  over  Quemoy  and 
Matsu.  Again  there  was  strong  feeling  in 
high  places  that  here  we  should  take  a  stand. 
And  again  I  found  myself  in  disagreement, 
with  the  interventionists. 

I  had  studied  the  maps  with  care.  Quemoy 
eaid  Matsu  were  two  small  islands,  occupied 
by  our  friends  the  NatlonaUst  Chinese. 
They  lay  vrithln  artillery  range  of  the  Red 
Chinese  on  the  mainland.  They  constituted, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  no  more  than  listen- 
ing posts  on  an  outpost  line  of  observation. 
They  had  little  value  as  offensive  bases. 
Matsu  would  be  useless  in  this  respect,  and 
Quemoy  not  much  better,  for  there  Is  no 
major  mUltary  objective  on  the  mainland 
that  lies  within  three  hundred  miles.  If  we 
were  to  go  into  Red  China  with  ground  forces, 
we  certainly  would  not  use  Quemoy.  Neither 
do  the  Reds  have  to  have  Quemoy  for  an  in- 
vasion of  Formosa.  It  lies  along  the  best 
and  shortest  route,  but  there  are  many  other 
Jumplng-off  places. 
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Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  the  time 
to  read  the  rest  of  it.  because  it  has  been 
inserted  in  the  Record,  but  I  would  urge 
Senators  to  read  the  entire  book  because, 
in  my  judgment,  those  who  want  escala- 
tion and  those  who  are  willing  to  say 
these  days,  "Let  us  bomb  China  If  it  is 
necessary  to  win  in  South  Vietnam,'  will 
have  a  hard  time  answering  General 


Bidgway's  analysis  in  his  book,  imless 
ttoey  merely  want  to  answer  it  with  their 
»drenal  glands  and  not  their  cortexes. 
How  well  I  remember  the  historic 
period  in  this  body  when  a  joint  session 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  held  ex- 
ecutive hearings  on  the  Formosa  resolu- 
tion. 

I  violate  no  privilege  because  I  do  not 
quote  what  was  said,  but  as  a  member  of 
that  committee  I  developed  an  inspira- 
tion and  respect  for  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time,  for  that  man's  courage  in  standing 
up  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army  and 
dissenting. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  in  the  imiform 
of  his  country  can  have  the  daring,  the 
courage,  and  the  dedication  to  his  coun- 
try as  he  saw  the  needs  of  his  country 
which  General  Ridgway  expressed  in  the 
historic  hearings,  then  those  of  us  in 
civilian  clothes,  even  though  we  may  be 
Members  of  the  Senate,  are  really  doing 
very  little  in  comparison  when  we  ex- 
press our  dissent  in  opposition  to  our 
Government's  policies  in  Vietnam.  But 
we  can  feel  as  deeply.  We  can  express, 
as  I  am  sure  General  Ridgway  did  in 
those  liistoric  days,  that  if  we  have  the 
convictions  we  have,  then  we  have  the 
tnist  and  the  duty  to  express  them  to  the 
American  people.  That  is  what  we  have 
been  doing.  That  is  what  we  intend  to 
continue  to  do  as  this  historic  debate 
continues  to  sweep  across  this  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Getting  Out,"  pub- 
lished m  Commonweal  of  December  28, 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Getting  Out 

The  United  States  should  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam: it  should  seek  whatever  safety  it  can 
for  our  allies;  it  should  arrange  whatever 
International  face-saving  is  possible;  and, 
even  at  the  cost  of  a  Communist  victory,  the 
United  States  should  withdraw.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  an  unjust  one.  We  mean  that 
In  its  most  profound  sense:  what  is  being 
done  there,  despite  the  almost  certain  good 
Intentions  of  those  doing  it,  is  a  crime  and 
a  sin.  At  a  moment  when  claims  of  military 
victory  are  drowning  out  quiet  admissions 
that  the  war  cannot  be  settled  for  years,  this 
conclusion  must  be  affirmed  and  reaffirmed. 

We  have  not  reached  this  conclusion  be- 
cause we  are  pacifists.  The  moral  problem 
of  warfare  is  bound  up  with  the  moral  prob- 
lem of  the  existence  of  evil.  And  the  almost 
Incredible  apparitions  of  evil  mankind  has 
witnessed  within  the  last  half-century,  in 
this  nation  as  well  as  others,  convince  us 
there  are  moments  when  force  must  be  met 
with  force. 

Nor  do  we  believe  there  is  nothing  at  stake 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Vietnamese — on  both 
sides— are  fighting  for  their  lives  and  for 
their  right  to  live  unmolested  in  their  home- 
land. The  threat  presented  by  China,  swift- 
ly adding  nuclear  weapons  to  its  chauvinist 
Ideology  and  cult  of  the  will,  is  a  real  one, 
not  the  product  of  anti-Conununist  imagi- 
nations. To  measure  these  stakes  against 
one  another,  and  against  the  horror  of  the 
war.  is  a  miserable  and  difficult  task,  but  it  is 
not  "blasphemy,  while  the  killing  goes  on," 
ss  a  few  have  maintained,  fl  Involves  stu-- 
veylng  a  host  of  often  contradictory  political 
and  mlUtary  reports;  it  involves  numerous 
subjective  Judgments;    but  it  remains  the 


only  way  we  know  for  men  to  make  moral 
decisions  in  an  ambiguous  world. 

Measured  not  by  declared  intentions  but 
by  past  performance,  a  Communist  victory  in 
South  Vietnam  would  most  likely  mean  a 
rigorous  dictatorship,  bloody  Uquldatlon  of 
dissenters,  and  a  certain  amount  of  social 
and  economic  reform.  By  the  same  stand- 
ards, a  Saigon  victory  will  probably  mean  a 
looser  form  of  authoritarian  goveriunent, 
suppression  of  radical  dissent  rather  than  Its 
Uquldatlon,  and  Uttle  alteration  In  the 
status  quo.  On  the  level  of  world  politics,  a 
VS.  withdrawal  could  lead  China  to  tragi- 
cally miscalculate  American  determination  in 
some  "eyeball  to  eyeball"  nuclear  confronta- 
tion of  the  future.  But  to  be  honest,  one 
must  admit  that  any  nearly  total  success  of 
American  policy  in  Vietnam  is  m  likely  to 
lead  to  a  tragic  miscalculation  on  our  side. 
Already  some  dismiss  all  too  cavalierly 
China's  willingness  to  fight  beyond  its 
borders.  However  important  the  fate  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  the  balance  of  power 
in  Asia,  it  seems  they  are  but  ambiguously 
served  by  American  policy. 

In  brief,  the  outcome  In  Southeast  Asia 
wiU  make  a  difference.  But  not  the  decisive 
difference  needed  to  justify  a  war  which  may 
last  longer  than  any  America  has  ever  fought, 
employ  more  U.S.  troops  than  in  Korea,  cost 
more  than  all  the  aid  we  have  ever  given  to 
developing  nations,  drop  more  bombs  than 
were  used  against  the  Japanese  In  World  War 
n,  and  kill  and  malm  far  more  Vietnamese 
than  a  Communist  regime  would  have  liq- 
uidated—and still  not  promise  a  definite 
outcome.  The  disproportion  between  ends 
and  means  has  grown  so  extreme,  the  conse- 
quent deformation  of  American  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  so  radical,  that  the  Christian 
cannot  consider  the  Vietnam  war  merely  a 
mistaken  government  measure  to  be  amended 
eventually  but  tolerated  meanwhile.  The 
evil  outweighs  the  good.  This  is  an  unjust 
war.     The  United  States  should  get  out. 

But  is  there  not  a  "third  way,"  a  negotiated 
compromise  which  means  less  than  total  suc- 
cess and  less  than  total  failure  for  both  sides? 
Indeed  over  the  years  numerous  "third  ways" 
have  been  proposed.  An  independent  South 
Vietnam  Joined  to  the  North  (and  to  the 
U.S.)  in  a  great  Mekong  River  development 
project  was  one  such  conception.  Today 
many  contemplate  a  neutralized  Vietnam 
with  a  coalition  government  in  Saigon  in- 
cluding the  National  Liberation  Front — an- 
other "third  way."  But  none  of  these  pro- 
posals has  become  a  reality.  And  none  ap- 
pears likely  to  do  so.  More  and  more  doubts 
surround  the  expressed  willingness  of  Wash- 
ington to  negotiate  a  settlement;  but  there  is 
even  less  evidence  that  Hanoi  has  wanted  to 
talk,  at  least  since  1965  when  near-victory 
slipped  out  of  Vletcong  flngertlps.  To  de- 
mand a  negotiated  settlement,  supporting 
the  war  only  in  the  meantime  and  only  to 
this  end,  makes  sense  if  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment is  truly  in  sight.  Otherwise,  the 
"meantime"  stretches  out  into  five,  eight, 
ten  years.  One's  moral  and  political  Judg- 
ment is  rendered  hostage  to  the  fanaticism 
of  Washington  and  Hanoi. 

This  does  not  mean  that  opponents  of  the 
war  should  cease  to  point  out  and  encourage 
every  move  toward  settlement.  They  should 
simply  make  clear  that  the  basic  Injustice 
of  this  war  consists  in  things  other  than 
whether  it  is  the  fault  of  Hanoi  or  Washing- 
ton that  an  attempt  at  negotiation  may 
break  down.  There  are  things  that  Washing- 
ton could  do,  even  within  the  narrow  range 
of  its  present  policy,  to  bring  the  Vietnamese 
war  closer  to  an  end: 

The  holiday  cease-fire  should  be  prolonged 
as  long  as  possible.  The  bombings  of  North 
Vietnam  should  be  halted,  and  the  Russians 
assured  there  will  be  no  threat  of  renewing 
It  If  they  apply  all  their  Influence  to  bringing 
Hanoi  to  the  negotiating  table. 

The  Saigon  military  regime  tall  must  cease 
to  wag  the  U.S. — or  for  that  matter,  Viet- 


namese— dog.    There  Is  currently  much  talk 
aibout  a  "new"  war  in  Vietnam,  one  In  which 
U.S.  troops  are  winning  the  day  militarUy. 
If  only,  adds  a  weak,  small  voice,  social  and 
poUtlcal   reforms   can   now   get   under   way  I 
That  weak,  smaU  voice  has  been  repeating 
the  same  message  for  years.    And  despite  the 
current  burst  of  enthusiasm  for  retraining 
and  redeploying  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
for    "pacification"    purposes,    there    is    little 
hard  evidence  that  this  latest  effort  wUl  be 
different  from  past  ones.    Saigon  must  dedi- 
cate itself  to  a  genuine  land  reform  benefit- 
ing the  peasants,  pledge  the  maintenance  of 
land  dUtrlbution  carried  out  by  the  Vlet- 
cong, and  develop  an  honest  administration. 
At  the  least,  measures  such  as  these  wUl 
benefit  the  Vietnamese  people;   at  the  most, 
they  might  strengthen  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment to  the  point  where  the  Vletcong  would 
decide  it  had  better  negotUte  quickly  before 
all  is   lost,   and  where   Saigon  itself  would 
consider  a  coalition  government  a  posslbUlty. 
Saigon    need    never    take    such    steps,    of 
course,  as  long  as  It  knows  the  United  States 
will    stay    no    matter    what.      Washington 
should  privately  warn  the  Ky  administration 
that  it  had  better  produce  resxilts  soon  lest 
the   U.S.   reconsider   its   conunltment.     Ru- 
mors of  such  a  warning  might  Indeed  delay 
negotiations  whUe  the  Vletcong  and  Hanoi 
waited  to  see  whether  Saigon  could  do  the 
job,  but  at  present  it  looks  as  if  the  Vletcong 
and   Hanoi   are  doing   exactly   this   anyway. 
Furthermore,    such    rumors    oould    prepare 
U.S.  public  opinion  for   greeting   any  even- 
tual  withdrawal    as   JusUfled,   not   because 
"our  boys"  couldn't   win   but   because   the 
Saigon  government  didn't  do  its  share. 

Finally,  the  United  States  must  de-esca- 
late Its  settlement  demands.  Bo  must 
Hanoi.  But  de-escalation  on  the  American 
side  would  mean  a  frank  and  open  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  with  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  It  would  mean  acceptance  of 
the  fact  that  there  miist  be  a  recognized 
role  for  organized  left-wing  and  Communist 
forces  in  the  political  life  of  any  post-settle- 
ment South  Vietnam. 

These  suggestions  are  not  new  nor  are  they 
at  all  svire-fire.  Should  they  fall,  they  do 
not  Justify  going  on  with  this  immoral  war. 
They  are  simply  the  very  least  that  can  be 
done. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  next 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an-  editorial  entitled 
"Bombing  and  'Fadeout'."  published  in 
the  January  20,  1967.  issue  of  Common- 
w«bJ. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bombing  and  "Fadeout" 
U  Thant  has  again  indicated  that  geniilne 
possibUitles  of  negotiations  between  Wash- 
ington and  Hanoi  could  spring  from  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Two 
North  Vietnamese  officials  have  made  state- 
ments, though  hardly  clear  ones,  which  indi- 
cate a  slightly  changed  Hanoi  attitude  to- 
ward negotiations — dependent,  however,  on 
a  halt  In  the  bombing.  Harrison  Salisbury's 
reports  from  the  North  and  the  Pentagon's 
fumblings  over  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  have 
raised  new  doubts  about  the  effects,  both  on 
civilian  populations  and  on  the  war  efforts 
as  well,  of  the  Northward  forays.  In  short, 
there  is  very  good  reason  to  call  off  the  bomb- 
ers. Washington's  inability  to  do  so  shows 
how  deeply  it  is  mired  down  in  a  Vietnam 
Bwamp  of  its  own  making. 

One  reason  Washington  hesitates  to  do  the 
sensible  thing  is  its  fear  of  the  hawks.  The 
military  is  already  chafing  under  the  present 
restrictions  on  air  power  In  Vietnam.  The 
editor  of  Air  Force  and  Space  Digest  reports 
that  "there  are  few  men  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  or  Marines  who  agree  with  the  way 
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air  power  Is  being  used  In  Vietnam."  He 
gives  notice  that  "tbe  inevitable  Congres- 
sional bearing  will  atao-t  before  the  winter  Is 
over,  fed  to  some  extent  by  dedicated  men 
of  all  services  who  have  taken  pen  In  hand." 
Kven  more  Important  Is  the  fact  that  the 
State  Department  appears  to  be  pursuing  a 
strategy  in  which  negotiations  are  neither 
expected  nor  partlcxUarly  desired.  Surely 
not  the  only  view  to  be  found  In  the  govern- 
ment, It  Is  nevertheless  the  dominant  one  at 
the  moment.  It  Is  called  "fadeout"  by  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  but  In  fact  It 
Is  a  complicated  and  self-deceiving  way  of 
describing  complete  victory. 

Lodge  expressed  the  view  In  a  TV  Inter- 
view from  Washington.  Predicting  that  1967 
will  see  military  gains  that  are  "sensational," 
he  stated  his  skepticism  about  the  poeslblUty 
of  open  negotiations.  Opposing  an  end  to 
the  bombing.  Lodge  spoke  of  the  enemy  fad- 
ing away  once  Hanoi  realized  that  "the  Jig 
Is  up."  Then  shifting  to  a  less  bellicose 
stand,  he  described  a  kind  of  mutual  de- 
escalation:  "they  say  we  will  stop  this,  you 
stop  that,  and  we  both  stop  and  watch 
whether  the  other  fellow  Is  stopping." 

That  Lodge's  position.  In  all  Its  ambiguity, 
is  that  of  the  State  Department  shows  up  In 
State's  reaction  to  the  slight  changes  In 
Hanoi's  posture,  which  some  observers  saw 
m  North  Vietnamese  Premier  Pham  Van 
Dong's  interview  with  Harrison  Salisbury. 
Senator  Mansfield  said  Premier  Dong's  state- 
ment "could  well  be  the  sign  which  the 
Administration  has  said  from  time  to  time  It 
Is  seeking"  before  a  bombing  bait  Is  ordered. 
Ambassador  Goldberg  spoke  only  of  a  gen- 
eralized "response  toward  peace  from  North 
Vietnam."  But  the  State  Department  was 
quite  explicit  about  what  It  was  looking  for. 
It  repeated  once  more  that  bombing  could 
be  stopped  only  after  Hanoi  promised  "a  cor- 
responding and  appropriate  deescalation  on 
the  other  side."  Not  a  promise  of  negotia- 
tions, then,  but  of  de-escalation.  Until  that 
comes,  bombs  away  I 

The  "fadeout"  theory  has  a  certain  cool 
reasonableness.  Actually  Its  odor  of  real- 
politik  only  dlsgrUses  its  unstated  assump- 
tion: at  the  end  of  the  game,  after  each 
player  has  removed  his  pieces,  one  by  one, 
the  U.S.  will  have  the  last  man  on  the  board. 
(Probably  Marshal  Ky.) 

"Fadeout"  as  played  by  the  Pentagon 
means  that  both  sides  will  remove  their 
forces — ^Just  as  long  as  Hanoi  and  the  Vlet- 
cong  remove  them  a  little  faster.  The  fact 
Is  that  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  have  no  rea- 
son to  want  to  play  this  game.  Which 
means,  of  course,  the  U.S.  must  convince 
themu  '  Which  means  in  turn  that  we  must 
go  on  with  the  long  and  bloody  and  cruel 
war  which  negotiations  might  end.  That  Is 
why  both  America  and  North  Vietnam  are.  In 
fact,  fading  In,  not  out,  at  the  moment. 
That  is  why  Washington  won't  stop  bombing 
In  order  to  get  negotiations  under  way. 
"Fadeout"  la  rigged  for  Hanoi  to  lose.  It 
ends  up  as  a  loser's  game  all  around. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  next 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  portions  of  the  article 
"Prom  Britain:  Cardinal  Spellman, 
Charles  Davis"  from  the  same  issue  of 
the  same  publication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

From  Ban-Am:  Cabdinal  Spellman,  Charles 
Davis 

Americans  may  be  a  little  tired  of  being 
told  how  their  war  in  Vietnam  looks  from 
Europe.  I  should  not  have  taken  up  this 
theme  once  again  had  it  not  been  for  two 
events:  Cardinal  Spellman's  sermon  on 
Christmas  Eve;  and  Mr.  Harrison  Sallsbtiry'b 
dispatches  to  the  New  York  Times. 

That  Cardinal  Spellman  should  have  called 
The  Vietnam  conflict  "a  war  for  civilization" 


or  said  that  "less  than  victory  Is  inconceiva- 
ble" does  not,  of  course,  occasion  any  sur- 
prise In  those  who  have  followed  the  Cardi- 
nal's career  and  noted  his  past  expressions 
of  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  any  departure 
from  his  role  as  court  chaplain,  at  any  rate 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  would  be  ex- 
tremely surprising.  What  gives  his  remarks 
their  special  flavor  Is  the  fact  that  they  are 
uttered  at  the  very  time  when  Pope  Paul  is 
striving  to  bring  about  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment and  an  end  of  the  war  on  terms  honor- 
able to  both  sides  If  satisfactory  to  neither. 

Mr.  Salisbury's  dispatches,  too,  do  not  con- 
tain anything  In  the  nature  of  revelations. 
It  has  been  known  for  some  time  what  the 
effects  of  the  new  bombing  policy  have  been. 
What  puzzles  Europeans  Is  the  passivity  of 
American  opinion. 

The  agony  of  Vietnam  has  persisted  for 
twenty-flve  years  and  has  now  reached  a  new 
degree  of  intensity.  More  deaths,  more  muti- 
lations, more  wasted  villages  and  towns,  more 
men  and  women  corrupted  In  the  ever  more 
prosperous  brothels  of  Saigon,  The  Ky  Gov- 
ernment sinking  deeper  Into  a  morass  of 
Incompetence  and  popular  contempt.  And 
to  what  end?  Even  »  the  end  proposed  by 
the  American  Government — to  demonstrate 
that  "aggression  does  not  pay" — were  a  rea- 
sonable one  In  Itself,  and  It  should  be  said 
that  very  few  people  bere  accept  this  simple 
account  of  what  the  War  is  about,  the  price 
paid  already  U  too  high;  and  the  goods  have 
not  been  delivered. 

This  Is  a  filthy  and  barbarous  war  and  can 
only  be  sustained  by  a  people  so  decent  and 
humane  as  the  mass  of  Americans  are  by  a 
process  of  self-deception.  Father  Daniel  Ber- 
rlgan  has  described  this  process  In  They  Call 
Us  Dead  Men.  "A  climate  of  war  creates  Its 
own  horizons,  Its  Own  justification  and 
method.  Subjected  to  such  an  atmosphere 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  men  come  to  ac- 
cept it  as  normal  and  self-evident;  they 
create  a  logic  that  salts  their  state  of  soul. 
They  create  tools  of  violence  as  entirely  nor- 
mal methods  of  dealing  with  'the  enemy'; 
once  created,  the  tools  are  used  with  ever- 
increasing  ease.  Peaceableness,  communica- 
tion with  others,  discussion,  public  candor — 
these  are  less  and  les«  trusted  as  methods  of 
dealing  with  human  differences.  .  .  .  Such 
men  live  in  the  dreamworld  of  the  schizoid 
of  the  adolescent.  .  .  .  The  stranger  becomes 
the  enemy;  the  enemy  is  everywhere.  His 
Image  tends  more  and  more  to  harden  Into  an 
absolute,  beyond  redemption,  beyond  change, 
implacable,  vmappeagable.  And  almost  In- 
evitably ...  a  complementary  Image  of  our- 
selves arises.  We  become  the  beleaguered  de- 
fenders of  all  that  is  good  and  noble  In  life, 
the  society  that  can  do  no  wrong,  whose  in- 
terventions are  always  governed  by  superior 
wisdom,  whose  military  might  serves  only  the 
good  of  humanity." 

On  hia  arrival  In  Manila  on  December  28, 
Cardinal  Spellman  was  asked  by  reporters  if 
his  Christmas  E"e  remarks  were  meant  to  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  a  negotiated  peace.  His 
reply  was  memorablei  and  a  wonderful  Illus- 
tration of  the  frame  of  mind  depicted  by 
Father  Berrlgan:  "Total  victory  means 
peace."  What  Is  slnnilar,  but  characteristic 
of  the  sub-Chrlstlan  Catholicism  shown  by 
such  a  remark.  Is  that  the  man  who,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  treats  Pope  Paul  with  mani- 
fest contempt  In  th»  field  of  foreign  policy, 
would  be  the  most  obedient  instrument  of 
curlal  policy  in  the  dogmatic  field.  In  this 
way  the  case  of  Cardinal  Spellman  brings  out 
all  that  Is  problematic  in  the  Catholicism  of 
our  day,  here  In  Europe  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States. 

Catholicism  can  b«  taken  as  a  religion  that 
is  concerned  with  eternal  salvation  In  such  a 
way  that  what  may  be  called  the  macroscopic 
problems  of  the  human  family  are  seen  as 
having  no  relevance  to  what  Is  really  central, 
the  salvation  of  the  individual.  The  sac- 
raments are  undefstood  as  supernatural 
causal  agents  In  their  own  right,  the  clergy 
as  the  custodians  of  magical  powers.    Salva- 
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tlon  Is  the  reward  of  obedience  to  the  rules  of 
personal  morality,  especially  in  the  sexual 
field.  Society  In  Its  macroscopic  features- 
war  and  peace,  civil  rights  and  so  on — \s  not 
the  direct  concern  of  men  as  Christians,  ex- 
cept that  there  is  a  general  duty  of  obedience 
to  the  established  powers.  In  the  discharge 
of  this  duty  men  may  be  called  upon  to  do 
many  things  that.  Judged  by  the  standards  of 
personal  morality,  look  pretty  queer;  but  the 
religion  of  patriotism  complements  the 
religion  of  personal  salvation  and  does  not 
cut  across  It. 

That  Catholicism  taken  In  this  way  U  a 
corrupt  and  morally  debilitating  religion  has 
in  the  modern  world  become  very  plain.  This 
is  Illustrated  by  the  passivity  of  the  German 
Catholics  in  the  Third  Reich;  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Algerian  war  by  Intensely  patriotic, 
traditionally  Catholic  officers;  and,  only  re- 
cently, by  the  Chicago  mobs  who  Jeered  at 
priests  and  nuns  who  stepped  outside  their 
accustomed,  quasl-maglcal  role  to  show  their 
concern  for  their  Negro  brethren.  But  the 
latest  and  strangest  manifestation  of  such  a 
view  of  Catholicism  was  the  call  for  total  vic- 
tory, uttered  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  the 
Incarnation  to  men  "bathed  In  the  new  light 
of  the  incarnate  Word,"  as  the  collect  for  the 
second  Mass  of  Christmas  puts  It,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  the  great 
sign  of  Divine  love  for  the  entire  human 
family. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  article  entitled  "Stu- 
dent Leaders  Warn  President  of  Doubts 
on  War"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  December  30,  1966,  and  the 
text  of  their  letter  to  President  Johnson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  30,  1968] 
STtTDENT  Leaders  Warn  PREsmENT  of  Doubts 
ON  War — 100  Wrfte  Him  That  Some  of 
Most  Loyal  Youths  Will  Prefer  Jail  to 
FLIGHTING — ^U.S.  Goals  Questioned — Col- 
legians CrrE  "Apparent  Contradictions" 
Between  Statements  and  Actions 

(By  Terence  Smith) 
Student  leaders  trom  100  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  signed  an  open  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  expressing  their  anxiety  and 
doubts  about  United  States  Involvement  in 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  All  of  the  signers  are 
either  student  body  presidents  or  campus 
editors. 

Noting  "apparent  contradictions"  between 
American  statements  and  actions  in  the  war, 
the  students  wrote : 

"Unless  the  conflict  can  be  eased,  the 
United  States  will  find  some  of  her  moet 
loyal  and  courageous  young  people  choosing 
to  go  to  Jail  rather  than  to  bear  their  coun- 
try's arms." 

The  letter,  which  the  student  leaders  signed 
as  individuals,  was  mailed  to  the  White  House 
yesterday. 

The  100  signers  are  from  Harvard,  Colum- 
bia, ManhattanvUle,  Duke,  North  CaroUna. 
Indiana  and  SUnford.  as  weU  as  93  other 
schools,  both  church  and  nonsectarlan,  to 
every  region  of  the  country. 

"mainstream"  students 
As  elected  campus  leaders,  the  students 
represent  a  far  more  moderate  university 
group  than  the  members  of  the  student 
New  Left,  whose  objections  to  the  war  are 
frequently  and  stridently  demonstrated. 

Several  of  the  signers  of  the  letter  have 
described  themselves  as  reflecting  the  "main- 
stream" of  student  thought  In  the  country. 
In  the  letter  they  refer  to  their  con- 
temporaries as  "people  as  devoted  to  the 
Constitution,  to  the  democratic  process,  ana 
to  law  and  order  as  were  their  fathers  and 
brothers  who  served  willingly  In  two  world 
wars  and  in  Korea." 


The  tone  of  the  letter  Is  restrained  and 
jespectful.  The  letter  Is  presented  to  the 
President  as  a  report  on  the  sentiments  of 
"ilgnlflcant  and  growing  numbers  of  our 
contemporaries  [who]  are  deeply  troubled 
about  the  posture  of  their  Government  In 
Vietnam." 

"There  are  many,"  the  letter  adds,  "who 
»re  deeply  troubled  for  every  one  who  has 
been  outspoken  in  dissent." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  30  1966] 
Text  or  Students'  Letter  to  the  PREsmEin 

FoUotoing  is  the  text  of  a  letter  sent  yes- 
terday to  President  Johnson  drafted  by  the 
student-body  presidents  or  stitdent  editors  of 
100  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States: 

"In  your  talk  to  the  student  interns  last 
lummer,  as  on  other  occasions,  you  have 
recognized  and  discussed  problems  that  have 
been  troubling  members  of  our  generation. 
We  have  been  grateful  for  your  concern  and 
encouraged  by  your  Invitation  to  express 
aome  of  our  thoughts. 

"Since  many  of  these  thoughts  center  in- 
creasingly on  the  situation  In  Vietnam,  the 
New  Year's  renewal  of  the  truce  seems  a  suit- 
able occasion  to  report  to  you  that  slgnlfl- 
cant  and  growing  numbers  of  our 
contemporaries  are  deeply  troubled  about  the 
posture  of  their  Government  In  Vietnam. 
We  believe  the  state  of  mind  of  these  people, 
though  largely  unreported,  is  of  great  im- 
portance, because  there  are  many  who  are 
deeply  troubled  for  every  one  who  has  been 
outspoken  In  dissent. 

"A  great  many  of  those  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  military  duty  flnd  it  hard  to 
square  performance  of  that  duty  with  con- 
cepts of  personal  Integrity  and  conscience. 
Even  more  are  torn  by  reluctsince  to  partici- 
pate in  a  war  whose  toll  in  property  and 
life  keeps  escalating,  but  about  whose  pur- 
pose and  value  to  the  United  States  they 
remain  unclear. 

"serious  new  doubts 

"The  truces  have  highlighted  a  growing 
conviction  on  American  campuses  that  if 
our  objective  in  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  is  a 
negotiated  settlement  rather  than  a  military 
"victory,'  continued  escalation  cannot  be  jus- 
tified by  the  failure  of  the  other  side  to 
negotiate. 

"If.  on  the  other  band,  our  objective 
Is  no  longer  a  negotiated  settlement,  the  na- 
ture and  attainability  of  our  objectives  in 
Vietnam  raise  serious  new  doubts.  There  is 
thus  increasing  confusion  about  both  our 
basic  purpose  and  our  tactics,  and  there  is 
Increasing  fear  that  the  course  now  being 
pursued  may  lead  us  irrevocably  into  a  ma- 
jor land  war  In  Asia — a  war  which  many 
feel  could  not  be  won  without  recourse  to 
nuclear  weapons,  if  then. 

"In  this  context  there  is  widespread  sup- 
port for  the  suggestion  of  the  Pope  and 
others  that  the  resumed  truce  be  extended 
de  facto  by  restraint  on  both  sides,  even  if 
no  formal  agreement  is  reached.  And  there 
Is  hope  that  If  fighting  must  be  resumed 
in  1967  it  will  be  resumed  on  a  reduced  scale. 

"In  short,  Mr.  President,  a  great  many 
of  our  contemporaries,  raised  in  the  demo- 
cratic tradition  of  thinking  for  themselves, 
are  finding  a  growing  conflict  between  their 
own  observations  on  the  one  hand,  and  state- 
ments by  Admmistratlon  leaders  about  the 
war  on  the  other.  These  are  people  as  de- 
voted to  the  Constitution,  to  the  democratic 
process,  and  to  law  and  order  as  were  their 
fathers  and  brothers  who  served  willingly 
In  two  World  Wars  and  in   Korea. 

"draft    law     CRtTICIZED 

"Unless  this  conflict  can  be  eased,  the 
United  States  will  flnd  some  of  her  most 
loyal  and  courageous  young  people  choosing 
to  go  to  Jail  rather  than  to  bear  their  coun- 
try's arms,  while  countless  others  condone  or 
even  utilize  techniques  for  evading  their 
legal  obUgations.    Contributing  to  this  situ- 


ation is  the  almost  universal  conviction  that 
the  present  Selective  Service  law  operates  un- 
fairly. 

"We  write  In  the  hope  that  this  letter  will 
encourage  a  frank  discussion  of  these  prob- 
lems. If  such  a  discussion  clarified  American 
objectives  In  Vietnam,  it  might  help  reverse 
the  drift,  which  is  now  from  confusion  to- 
ward disaffection.  To  this  end,  we  submit 
for  your  consideration  some  of  the  questions 
now  agitating  the  academic  conununity: 

"There  is  doubt  that  America's  vital  In- 
terests are  sufficiently  threatened  in  Vietnam 
to  necessitate  the  growing  commitment 
there. 

"There  Is  doubt  that  such  vital  Interests  as 
may  be  threatened  are  best  protected  by  this 
growing  commitment. 

"There  is  doubt  that  a  war  which  may 
devastate  much  of  the  countryside  can  lead 
to  the  stable  and  prosperous  Vietnam  we 
once  hoped  our  presence  would  help  create. 

"There  Is  considerable  concern  about  ap- 
parent contradictions  in  the  American  posi- 
tion on  certain  points  basic  to  any  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  settlement.  High  Government 
officials  reiterate  our  eagerness  to  negotiate 
'unconditionally.'  but  we  remain  unclear 
about  our  willingness  to  accept  full  partici- 
pation by  the  Vletcong  as  an  independent 
party  to  negotiations. 

"Similarly,  Administration  spokesmen  re- 
iterate oTir  commitment  to  self-determina- 
tion for  South  Vietnam,  but  we  remain  un- 
clear about  our  willingness  to  accept  a  coali- 
tion (or  pro-Communist)  government  should 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  eventually 
choose  such  a  government  tmder  adequate 
international  supervision. 

"Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  must  report  a 
growing  sense — reinforced  by  Mr.  Harrison 
Salisbury's  recent  reports  from  Hanoi — that 
too  often  there  is  a  wide  disparity  between 
American  statements  about  Vietnam  and 
American  actions  there. 

"We  hope  you  will  flnd  it  possible  to  share 
your  thoughts  with  us  about  these  matters. 
The  rising  confusion  about  national  purpose 
can  undermine  mutual  trust  and  resptect 
among  our  people.  This  seems  to  us  as  \ir- 
gent  a  problem  as  any  that  confronts  the 
nation  today. 

"We  are  grateful  for  your  interest  and  send 
our  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Next,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  advertisement  from  the 
December  21  issue  of  the  Eugene  Reg- 
ister-Guard, of  Eugene,  Oreg.,  entitled 
"Statement  of  the  Lane  County  Clergy 
and  Lasmien  Concerned  About  Vietnam." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Lane  County  Clergy  and 
Laymen  Concerned  About  Vietnam 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  we  hear 
again  the  words,  "Peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  among  men,"  we  regard  with  grave  con- 
cern the  present  war  which  our  own  nation 
Is  waging.  We  encourage  Protestants,  Cath- 
olics, Jews,  and  all  other  people  of  faith  in 
the  Eugene  area; 

To  pray  for  peace;  for  wisdom,  discretion, 
and  patience  for  our  leaders;  for  the  safe- 
keeping and  well-being  of  those  who  flnd 
themselves  obliged  to  bear  arms,  remember- 
ing as  we  pray  to  love  our  enemies  and  to 
pray  for  them; 

To  pay  heed  to  the  calls  for  peace  that 
have  come  from  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations,  from  Pope  Paul  VI, 
from  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  and  from 
many  denominational  bodies. 

We  encourage  all  people:  to  participate  in 
a  vigorous  examination  and  discussion  of  the 
issues  and  alternatives  confronting  our  na- 
tion,  and   to  act  in  the  appropriate  ways 


which  our  Constitution  provides,  so  as  not  to 
forfeit  our  freedoms  or  relinquish  our  rights 
of  citizenship  through  apathy. 

Particularly  at  this  time  when  the  war 
effort  In  Vietnam  is  being  Intensified,  we 
urge  consideration  of  the  questions: 

Whether  our  Increasing  use  of  military 
power  conflicts  so  much  with  our  declared 
purposes  of  preserving  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination for  the  f>eople  of  Vietnam  that 
the  words  "freedom"  and  "self-determina- 
tion" come  to  mean  nothing; 

Whether  in  the  contemporary  world,  one 
nation,  even  one  with  the  immense  resources 
of  the  United  States,  while  acting  unilaterally 
apart  from  the  United  Nations  and  other 
International  structiu'es,  can  achieve  any 
lasting  peace  and  stabUlty  for  a  people  of 
different  race,  rellg^lon,  cult\ire,  and  civiliza- 
tion; 

Whether  the  use  of  our  awesome  power 
against  Asians  resulting  in  Injury  and  death 
to  the  civilians  as  well  as  the  combatants. 
In  the  destruction  of  crops  and  other  nat- 
ural resources  already  woefully  lacldng.  in 
the  spread  of  corruption  and  graft,  will  not 
BO  arotise  the  indignation,  distrust,  and  re- 
morse of  the  world  as  to  be  in  the  long  run  a 
political  and  moral  catastrophe; 

Whether  the  restraint  of  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  continue  if  the  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  further  escalated  and  whether 
our  Government's  declared  objectives  Justify 
Jeopardizing  the  future  of  mankind; 

Whether  our  concern  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  Communism  In  Southeast  Asia  has  ren- 
dered \is  insensitive  to  some  of  the  legiti- 
mate national  aspirations  of  people  who 
have  been  flghtlng  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  gain  independence  for  their 
land; 

Whether  prevailing  public  opinion  In 
Canada.  Great  Britain.  France,  West  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  which  in  no  Instance  sup- 
ports our  current  Vietnam  poUcy.  should  not 
give  us  cause  for  a  reassessment  of  our  posi- 
tion? 

In  the  light  of  the  issues  raised  by  such 
questions  we  urge  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing possibilities: 

A  cessation  of  the  bombing  and  a  restrain- 
ing of  our  military  effort,  perhaps  through 
the  indefinite  extension  of  a  holiday  truce; 
or.  If  this  is  impossible,  at  least  a  termina- 
tion of  offensive  warfare,  while  safeguarding 
troops  and  civilians  in  areas  now  under  our 
control; 

An  expression  of  our  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  National  Liberation  Front,  and 
to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  their  partici- 
pation in  any  solution  to  the  problems  of 
Vietnam: 

A  commitment  to  the  phased  withdrawal 
of  our  military  forces  accompanied  by  a 
strenuous  diplomatic  effort  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  the  United  Nations  or  the  signatory  zu- 
tlons  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  in  ar- 
rangmg  a  ceaseflre;  in  supervising  negotia- 
tions; In  protecting  against  reprisals  and  ter- 
rorist activity;  in  caring  for  refugees;  and 
in  working  vrlth  the  people  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  for  an  Indeflnlte  period  free 
of  foreign  Interference  to  seek  stability,  self- 
determination,  and  peace; 

A  continuing  determination  to  employ 
our  vast  economic,  tecbmcal,  smd  educa- 
tional resources  for  the  well-being  of  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  by  channeling  such  as- 
sistance only  through  the  appropriate  inter- 
national organizations. 

A  more  forthright  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
nation's  leaders  to  advise  the  American  peo- 
ple concerning  our  foreign  policy  and  its  im- 
plementation, and  to  place  more  emphasis 
on  the  presentation  of  factusd,  detailed,  and 
complete  information  about  specific  Inter- 
national events; 

A  rigorous  reassessment  of  the  assumptions 
upon  which  our  United  States  foreign  policy 
has  been  based,  in  the  light  of  our  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam,  particularly  as  that  policy 
relates  to  our  encounter  with  the  various  ex- 
pressions of  Communist  power  In  the  world, 
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and  to  our  relationship  to  the  emerging  na- 
tions. BO  that  our  country  may  be  able  to 
make  that  contribution  to  the  worid  which  Is 
so  urgently  needed  and  which  she  Is 
so  uniquely  qualified  to  make. 

Sponsors:  The  Lane  County  Clergy  and 
Laymen  Concerned  About  Vietnam— 

Mrs.  LoU  Barton.  Mr.  Stanley  D.  Belden. 
Rev.  Alfred  Bloom.  Rev.  Fred  R.  Brooks.  Jr., 
Mr.  R.  H.  Carlson,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Carlson,  Dr. 
Norman  Conard.  Rev.  E.  CSordon  Crider,  Dr. 
Steven  Deutsch.  Sec..  Mr.  Charles  T.  Duncan. 

Mr  Theodore  Farrls,  Rev.  Milton  Gardiner. 
Mr  PhlUp  George,  Dr.  Robert  Harland.  Rev. 
Jack  L  Hllyard.  Dr.  Paul  Hoffman,  Rev.  Ev- 
erett Kennedy.  Mrs.  Annabel  Kltzhaber,  Rev. 
Ross  KnottB,  Mrs.  Catherine  lAurls. 

Rev.  James  Merlin.  Rabbi  LouU  Nelmand, 
Rev  Carl  Nelson.  Chrm..  Rev.  Wesley  Nichol- 
son. Mrs.  Betty  OUn.  Mr.  Bert  OUn.  Rev. 
Charles  PaUnerlee.  Tree..  Rev.  Norman  D. 
Pott.  Rev.  Jay  W.  Rea. 

Birs.  Keith  B.  Salmonson.  Rev.  Wilbur  I. 
Smith.  Mr.  Lyle  Swetland.  Mr.  Joe  Willis. 
Rev.  Kenneth  Wleg,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  A.  MerrtU. 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Johnson.  Rev.  Robert  Dwlght, 
Rev.  William  H.  Snyder. 

For  Information:  2255  Washington  St. 
Eugene — 343-3416. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
return  to  this  particular  item  shortly  for 
a  brief  comment. 

Next  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  another  advertise- 
ment which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  January  15,  1967,  en- 
titled "U.S.  Intervention  in  Vietnam  Is 
Illegal."  I  shall  return  to  that  item  for 
a  brief  comment  shortly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  15,  1967 J 
LzADiNO  American  AtrrHOBrriES  on  Intbhna- 
TioNAL   Law   Reply   to   the   President — 
UJ3.  Intervention  in  Vietnam  Is  Iixeoai. 
The  President.  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  advanced  as  basic  grounds  for  our 
involvement  In  Vietnam,  our  "commitment" 
under  the  SEATO  Treaty,  "aggression"  by 
Nortb  Vietnam,  and  the  Korean  "precedent". 
These  same  grounds  have  been  advanced  by 
the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  State  Department 
in  a  detailed  Memorandum,  "The  Legality  of 
the  IT.S.  Participation  in  the  Defense  of  Viet- 
nam", Issued  in  March  1966 — and  more  re- 
cently In  an  address  to  the  University  of 
Plttabiirgh  Law  School  on  December  13.    Ten 
days  ago  our  Committee  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  a  comprehensive  45.000- 
word  Analysis  prepared  by  its  Consultative 
Council  •  demonstrating  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's legal  Justlfloation  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  la  based  on  misleading  pres- 
entations  of   fact   and   unwarranted   inter- 
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•  Consultative  Council:  Richard  A.  Falk, 
Chairman,  Milbank  Prof.  International  Law, 
Prlncfcton  University;  John  H.  E.  Fried,  Rap- 
porteur. Prof.  PoUtlcal  Science.  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York;  Richard  J.  Bamet,  Oo-Dl- 
rector.  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  John  H.  Herz.  Prof.  International 
Relations,  City  University  of  New  York;  Stan- 
ley Hoffmann,  Prof.  International  Law,  Har- 
vard University;  Saul  H.  Mendlovltz,  Prof. 
International  Law,  Rutgers  University  School 
of  Law;  WaUace  McClure,  Prof.  International 
Law,  World  Rule  of  Law  Center,  Duke  Uni- 
versity; Richard  S.  MUler,  Prof.  International 
Law,  Ohio  State  University  College  of  Law; 
Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  Mlchelson  Distin- 
guished Service  Prof.  Political  Science  and 
Modern  History,  University  of  Chicago;  WU- 
11am  G.  Rice,  Prof.  International  Law,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Law  School;  Quincy 
Wright,  Prof.  International  Law,  UnlvMslty 
of  Chicago;  Rice  University. 


pretatlons  of  law.  Observance  of  the  law 
would  have  spared  the  American  people  as 
well  as  the  Vietnamese  a  cruel  war.  So  that 
the  American  people  may  gauge  the  legality 
or  illegaUty  of  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam, 
our  Council's  Analysis  is  siunmarlzed  on 
this  page  m  Points  I  to  V— as  briefly  as  Is 
possible  for  a  responsible  understanding  of 
the  Issues.  Point  IH  deals  with  the  SEATO 
"commitment."  Point  1(1)  deals  with  "ag- 
gression" by  North  Vietnam.  Point  I  (5) 
deals  with  the  Korean  precedent.  Other 
points  deal  with  our  commitments  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  1954  Geneva 
Accords,  and  our  own  Constitution.  At  stake 
are  not  "legalisms". 

At  stake  are  the  norms  of  behavior  essen- 
tial for  world  order.  Therefore  our  govern- 
ment must,  we  plead,  conduct  Its  foreign 
relations  in  conformity  with  International 
law.  We  have  reque*ed  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committeei  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  legality  of  U.S.  involvement  In  Vietnam. 
We  urge  your  support. 

Consonant  with  international  law.  and  in 
support  of  Secretary  General  U  Thanfs  peace 
plan  we  urge  the  United  States  Government 
to  take  Immediately  the  following  specific 
steps: 

1.  Unconditional  ttrmination  of  bombings 

in  North  Vietnam. 

2.  Cooperate  in  replacing  U.S.  military 
forces  with  personnel  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  which  Is  legally  respon- 
sible for  supervising  ttie  execution  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Accords. 

3.  De-escalation  ol  military  operations  in 
South  Vietnam  starting  with  the  cessation  of 
offensive  operations. 

4.  Recognition  of  the  National  Uberation 
Front  as  possessing  belligerent  status,  and 
hence  negotiating  status,  equal  to  that  of 
the  Saigon  regime. 

5.  Commitment  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of 
the  1954  Geneva  accords,  Including  the  with- 
drawal of  aU  foreign  military  forces  and  the 
elimination  of  all  foreign  bases  In  South 
and  North  Vietnam  within  a  specified  period 

of  time. 

United  States  intervention  in  Vietnam  con- 
stitutes a  series  of  violations  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  of  other  fundamental 
rules  of  mternatlonH  law  governing  the  vise 
of  force  in  Intematldnal  relations. 

The  United  SUtes  has  a  duty — embodied  In 
our  Constitution— to  abide  by  general  Inter- 
national law  and  by  the  treaty  obligations  it 
has  freely  and  sovereignly  accepted. 

In  the  nuclear  age,  the  survival  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  requires  that  we 
become  again  a  nation  "of  laws  and  not  of 
men,"  as  truly  In  international  affairs  as  in 
domestic  life. 

Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  call  upon 
the  United  States  Government  to  cease  its 
present  conduct  anA  to  heed  the  counsels  of 
restraint  prudently  built  into  international 
law  as  protection  against  the  ever-worsening 
scourge  of  war:  we  call  upon  the  United 
States  Congress  roithout  delay  to  exercise  its 
prerogatives  toward  these  ends;  and  we  call 
upon  fellow  Ameriaans  and  men  and  women 
everywhere  to  support  this  effort  to  promote 
the  cause  of  peace. 

POINT  I THE  UNTLATERAI.  MHJTART  INTERVEN- 
TION OF  THE  UWITED  STATES  IN  VIETNAM 
VIOLATES  THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  TTNITED  NA- 
TIONS. THE  ClttSTER'S  EXCEPTIONAL  AtT- 
THORIZATION  OP  INDIVIDUAL  AND  COLLECTIVE 
SELP-DETENSE  "IP  AN  ARMED  ATTACK  OCCtTRS 
AGAINST  A  MEMSai  OP  THE  UNITED  NATIONS" 
DOES  NOT  APPLY  IK  THE  CASE  OP  VIETNAM 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  a 
treaty  that  speclfleally  obligates  the  United 
States  (1)  to  refrain  from  the  unilateral  use 
or  threat  of  force  In  International  relations 
(Article  2(4) )  and  (2)  to  settle  International 
disputes  by  peacefVil  means. 

The  Charter  crefttes  a  very  narrow  excep- 
tion to  the  broaf  prohibition  of  unilateral 
force.  This  exception  (Article  51)  affirms  the 
"inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective 


self-defense    if    an    armed    attack    occur* 

against  o  Member  of  the  United  Nations " 

The  Department  Brief  seizes  upon  the 
word  "Inherent"  to  argue  that  prior  to  Oie 
adoption  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
states  possessed  a  broad  right  of  self-defense; 
that  this  right  Is  not  diminished  by  Article 
51.  Hence,  it  argues,  the  exercise  of  thU 
right  of  "collective  self-defense"  by  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  South  Vietnam  Is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Charter. 
This  contention  is  fallacious  for  several 
reasons : 


1 


1.  There  has  been  no  "armed  attack"  upon 

South    Vietnam   within   the   meaning  of 

Article  51  of  the  Charter 

The  question  crucial  for  world  order  1»- 

What  kind   of  grievance  permits  a  state  to 

act  in  "self-defense"? 

The  right  of  self-defense  under  the  Char- 
ter exists  only  If  an  "armed  attack"  has  oc- 
curred.    The  language  of  Article  51  U  un- 
equivocal.   The  concrete  term  "armed  attack" 
was  deliberately  introduced  Into  the  Charter 
to  eliminate  the  discretion  ol  states  to  d«. 
termlne   for   themselves  the   scope  of  per- 
missible self-defense — that  Is,  to  wage  war 
without  prior  U.N.  authorization.     A  claim 
for  self-defense  Is  permissible  only  "when 
the   necessity   for  action   U  Instant,  over- 
whelming, and  leaving  no  choice  of  meana, 
and  no  moment  lor  deliberation."   This  defi- 
nition of  self-defense  was  stated  in  classic 
form  by  Secretary  of  State  Daniel  Webster 
m  the  Caroline  Case,   (VII  Moore's  Digest 
of  International  Law,  919)  and  was  affirmed 
In  the  Nuremberg  Judgment  and  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  at 
its  First  Session.     Res.  95(1) 

The  State  Department  Memorandum  ac- 
knowledges that  a  specific  form  of  aggres- 
sion, namely,  an  "armed  attack"  la  an  essen- 
tial'condition  precedent  to  the  use  of  force 
in  self-defense,  and  that  a  mere  allegation 
of  Indirect  aggression  does  not  entitle  a  state 
to  wage  war  by  unilateral  discretion.    How- 
ever, the  Memorandum  blurs  the  essential 
distinction   between   the   broad   and   vague 
general  concept  of  aggression  and  the  narrow 
one  of  armed  attack.    Evidently  endeavoring 
to   Justify    the   U.S.'s   open   combat   actions 
against  North  Vietnam  and  in  South  Viet- 
nam which  started  on  February  7,  1965,  the 
State  Department  merely  alleges  the  occur- 
rence of  an  armed  attack  by  North  Vietnam 
"before  February  1965,"  without  providing  a 
convincing  demonstration  of  why  its  allega- 
tions about  the  gradual  infiltration  of  North 
Vietnamese   guerrillas   over  a  period  of  ten 
years  in  support  of  the  Vletcong  insurgencj 
should  be  regarded  as  an  armed  attack. 

The  Department  Brief  quotes  selectively 
from  the  reports  of  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission  to  support  its  claims  of  sub- 
version and  infiltration  over  the  "years."  It 
falls,  however,  to  acknowledge  passages  m 
the  reports  of  the  ICC  that  criticize  the  for- 
bidden, and  progressively  increasing,  mlU- 
tary  build-up  of  South  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  that  commenced  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954. 
It  Is  in  the  context  of  this  graduaUy  increas- 
ing American  military  build-up  of  Soutn 
Vietnam  and  American  mlUtary  presence  m 
South  Vietnam  that  one  must  assess  the  con- 
tention that  the  infiltration  of  40,000  Nortt 
Vietnamese  between  1954  and  1965  should  M 
viewed  as  an  armed  attack. 

The  Department  Brief  Itself  provides  the 
reasoning  vrtth  which  to  reject  its  chargeM 
■'armed  attack"  by  North  Vietnam.  Tne 
long-smoldering  conditions  of  unrest,  sub- 
version  and  Infiltration  in  South  Vietnam 
that  it  describes  is  an  example  of  the  very 
opposite  of  an  emergency  demanding  im- 
mediate response  'leaving  no  choice  w 
means,  and  no  moment  for  deliberation  ano 
Justifying  a  claim  of  self-defense.  ""' 
State  Department's  argument.  If  accepw. 
would  broaden  Article  51  far  beyondeltner 
Its  intended  or  deslrabl»  meaning,  wnerew 
the  Charter  limits  the  use  of  force,  by  um- 
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lateral  decision  to  specific  emergencies  where 
there  is  no  time  to  seek  authorization  from 
the  Security  Covmcil,  the  State  Department's 
doctrine  would  grant  all  states — and  even 
"entities"  wlilch  are  not  sovereign  states— 
s  dangerous  and  virtually  unlimited  discre- 
tion to  decide  when  force  shall  be  used. 
This  is  in  clear  contrast  to  the  letter  and 
gplrit  of  the  Charter. 

The  Department  Brief  does  not  even  sus- 
t)in  Its  charge  of  Indirect  aggression,  it  indi- 
cates that  prior  to  1964  the  "infiltrators" 
were  South  Vietnamese  that  had  previously 
moved  North  after  July  1954.  Moreover,  the 
lumping  together  of  "40,000  armed  and  un- 
armed gueriUas"  is  not  meaningful.  How 
can  an  unarmed  Vietnamese  who  moves 
from  one  zone  of  his  country  to  another  be 
classified  as  a  "guerilla"  and  "infiltrator", 
contributing  to  "armed  attack"?  Above  all, 
the  ImpUcatlon  that  by  1964  the  Southern 
insurgents  had  been  reinforced  by  40,000 
guerillas  from  the  North  Is  altogether  mis- 
leading: for  this  figure,  even  If  correct,  falls 
to  deduct  all  those  who  during  a  whole  dec- 
ade died,  became  Incapacitated,  were  taken 
prisoners,  deserted,  or  simply  withdrew  from 
or  never  participated  in  the  insurgency. 

The  Mansfield  Report  shows  that  before 
1965  Infiltration  from  the  North,  "was  con- 
fined primarily  to  political  cadres  and  mili- 
tary leadership."  On  the  other  hand  It 
notes  that  by  1962,  "United  States  mlUtary 
advisers  and  service  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
totaled  approximately  10,000  men."  The  Re- 
port makes  plain  that  significant  armed  per- 
sonnel were  introduced  from  the  North  only 
after  the  United  States  had  intervened  when 
"total  collapse  of  the  Saigon  government's 
authority  appeared  imminent  In  the  early 
months  of  1965."     It  states  (at  p.  1) : 

"United  States  combat  troops  In  strength 
arrived  at  that  point  in  response  to  the  ap- 
peal of  the  Saigon  authorities.  The  Vlet- 
cong counter-response  was  to  increase  their 
military  activity  with  forces  strengthened  by 
Intensified  local  recruitment  and  infiltration 
of  regular  North  Vietnamese  troops.  With 
the  change  in  the  composition  of  the  oppos- 
ing forces  the  character  of  the  war  also 
changed  sharply."  The  Report  (p.  3)  vm- 
derscores  that  significant  forces  from  the 
North  followed  and  did  not  precede  the  di- 
rect Involvement  of  the  United  States. 

To  sunomarize  this  crucial  point — self-de- 
fense Is  legally  permissible  only  In  response 
to  a  particularly  grave,  immediate  emer- 
gency— described  In  International  law  and 
the  Charter  as  "armed  attack."  The  kind 
of  force  allegedly  employed  by  North  Viet- 
nam In  South  Vietnam  cannot  appropriately 
be  regarded  as  an  "armed  attack"  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  51.  Therefore  a  claim  to 
act  In  self-defense  is  unavailable  to  South 
Vietnam;  and,  a  fortiori,  unavailable  to  the 
United  States  as  an  ally  acting  in  collective 
self-defense. 

2.  The  United  States  failed  to  fulfill  its 
charter  obligation  to  seek  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion in  Vietnam 

The  State  Department  also  Ignores  the  ob- 
ligation under  the  Charter  to  seek  first  of  all 
a  peaceful  solution  by  any  method  of  the  dis- 
putant's own  choice,  within  or  outside  the 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations.  This  legal 
requirement  Is  elaborated  in  Article  33  ( 1 ) : 
"The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continuance 
of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  mainte- 
nance of  International  peace  and  security, 
shall  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by  negotia- 
tion, enquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbi- 
tration. Judicial  settlement,  resort  to  regional 
agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other  jjeaceful 
means  of  their  own  choice." 

The  United  States  has  had  many  years 
within  which  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  ol 
the  Vietnam  situation.  Indeed,  a  report  pre- 
pared for  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee—"Peace  In  Vietnam"— discussing 
"The  Negotiation  Puzzle",  points  out  that  "a 
careful  reading  of  the  iVetr  York  Times  shows 
that  the  umted  States  has  rejected  no  fewer 


than  seven  efforts  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
war"  (p.  51) ,  citing  efforts  by  U  Thant,  Pres- 
ident de  Gaulle,  Hanoi  and  others,  made  long 
before  the  United  States  embarked  upon  an 
active  combat  role  in  February,  1965. 

Ever  since  the  mld-1950's  the  reports  of  the 
International   Control   Commission    contain 
many  complaints  about  South  Vietnam's  de- 
liberate and  systematic  sabotage  of  the  ma- 
chinery created  by   the   Geneva  Accords  to 
prevent      dangerous      developments.        The 
United  States  has  done  littie  to  dispel  the 
belief  that  it  has  favored  a  "military  solu- 
tion" to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 
3.  The  doctrine  of  "collective  self-defense" 
cannot  justify  the  United  States  military 
intervention  in  the  civil   war   in   South 
Vietnam 

If  the  conflict  In  South  Vietnam  is  a  civil 
war  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  is 
a  violation  of  the  undertaking,  fundamental 
in  international  law,  that  one  state  has  no 
right  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries. 

It  seems  most  correct  to  regard  the  present 
conflict  in  South  Vietnam  as  essentially  a 
civil  war  among,  what  James  Reston  has  de- 
scribed a  "tangle  of  competing  individuals, 
regions,  religions  and  sects  .  .  .  [among]  a 
people  who  have  been  torn  apwrt  by  war  and 
dominated  and  exploited  by  Saigon  for  gen- 
erations." (New  York  Times,  April  3,  1966.) 
The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Is  silent 
on  the  subject  of  civil  war.  It  has  been 
generally  assumed,  however,  that  a  civil  war 
la  a  matter  essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  a  state  (Article  2(7)),  and 
that  therefore  even  the  United  Nations  is 
obliged  to  refrain  from  intervening  unless 
the  civil  war  is  identified  by  a  competent 
organ  of  the  U.N.  as  a  threat  to  international 
peace.  Certainly  if  the  United  Nations  must 
stay  aloof  from  civil  wars,  then  It  Is  even 
clearer  that  Individual  states  are  likewise 
obliged  to  refrain  from  interfering  in  civil 
wars.  The  weight  of  opinion  among  Inter- 
national lawyers  lays  stress  upon  a  duty  of 
non-intervention  in  ongoing  civil  wars. 

Even  if  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam 
are  accorded  the  statiis  of  separate  entitles 
in    international    law.    approximating    the 
status  of  independent  coxmtries.  rather  than 
being  "temporary  zones"  of  a  single  country 
as  decreed  by  the  Geneva  Accords,  the  United 
States  may  not  respond  to  the  intervention 
of  North  Vietnam  In  the  civil  war  In  the 
South  by  bombing  the  North.    There  is  no 
legal  basis  for  an  outside  state  to  respond 
to   an   Intervention  by  another   state   in   a 
civil    war   with   a    military    attack    on    the 
territory  of  the  Intervening  state.    Neither 
Germany  under  Hitler  nor  Italy  under  Mus- 
solini claimed  that  their  intervention  in  be- 
half of  Franco  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
would  have  vindicated  their  use  of  military 
force  upon  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  state  intervening  in  behalf  of  the  Loyalists. 
Correspondingly,  the  Soviet  Union,  Interven- 
ing in  behalf  of  Spain's  legitimate  govern- 
ment, did  not  claim  any  right  to  use  military 
force  against  Germany  or  Italy.    It  Is  sober- 
ing to  realize  that  11  the  United  States  was 
lawfully  entitled  to   bomb   North  Vietnam 
in  response  to  North  Vietnam's  Intervention 
in  the  Southern  civil  war,  then  North  Viet- 
nam or  any  of  its  allies  would  have  been 
lawfully  entitled  to  bomb  the  United  States 
in  response  to  the  United  States'  much  more 
massive  intervention  in  that  civil  war. 
4.  The  "request"  of   the  "Government"  of 
South  Vietnam  does  not  provide  a  legal 
basis  for  "collective  self-defense" 
The  evidence  shows  that  In  many  respects 
the  present  Saigon  regime,  Just  as  its  prede- 
cessors since  1954,  Is  a  client  government  ol 
the  United  States.    These  governments  seem 
to  have  been  Incapable  ol  Independent  ac- 
tion,   as   regards   either    inviting   American 
assistance    or    requesting    modification    or 
termination  ol   American   assistance.     Fur- 
thermore, these  regimes  have  been  iinable  to 


act  on  beball  ol  their  people  or  even  to  rule 
effectively  the  territory  under  their  control. 
The  present  government  has  no  constitu- 
tional basis,  and  Is  incapable  even  ol  achiev- 
ing stability  on  Its  own  side  in  the  lace 
ol  the  emergency  represented  by  the  ongoing 
civil  war,  a  lactor  that  normally  postpones 
protest  movement  until  the  civil  war  is  set- 
tled. The  recurring  protests  ol  Buddhists, 
Catholics,  business  leaders,  students,  intel- 
lectuals, and  other  civilian  groups  in  South 
Vietnam  are  dramatic  evidence  ol  the  tenu- 
ous existence  and  the  repressive  quality  ol 
Premier  Ky's  regime. 

II  the  United  States  were  to  withdraw  Irom 
South  Vietnam  the  Ky  government  would 
collapse.  In  what  sense,  then,  is  such  a  re- 
gime sufficiently  constituted  as  a  govern- 
ment to  authorize  military  intervention  ol 
the  United  States  on  its  own  behall?  It  Is 
hardly  oomlorting  to  rely  upon  the  Soviet 
suppression  ol  the  Nagy  uprising  In  1956  in 
Hungary  as  a  useful  precedent  to  support 
what  the  United  States  Is  doing  in  Vietnam 
on  a  far  larger  and  sustained  scale. 
S.  The  Korean  precedent  does  not  justify  the 
unilateral  intervention  of  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam 

The  State  Department's  reliance  upon  the 
Korean  precedent  to  sustain  "the  right  to 
organize  collective  defense"  is  inadequate  to 
establish  a  legal  basis  for  the  unilateral  U.S. 
military  Intervention  in  Vietnam.  General 
Rldgway,  among  others,  has  pointed  to  some 
of  the  important  differences  between  Korea 
and  Vietnam  (Look  Magazine,  April  5,  1966, 
p.  82) : 

"In  South  Korea,  we  had  a  workable  gov- 
ernment .  .  .  We  acted  in  concert  with  many 
nations  and  had  been  deputized  by  the 
United  Nations  to  repel  the  aggressor  In  Its 
name." 

In  Korea,  a  massive  Invasion  (armed  at- 
tack) from  the  North  had  occurred,  as  at- 
tested to  by  United  Nations  observers;  never- 
theless, the  United  States  did  not  claim  a 
right  of  "collective  self-defense"  on  behalf 
of  the  South  but  brought  the  case  before 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  and 
thereafter  acted  In  the  name  of  the  United 
Nations. 

POINT      n THE      MILITARY      PRESENCE     OP     THE 

UNITED    STATES     IN     VIETNAM     VIOLATES    THE 
GENEVA  ACCORDS  OP  1954 

The  state  Department  claims  that  the  U.S. 
military  intervention 'in  Vietnam  Is  compat- 
ible with  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and,  in 
fact.  Is  based  on  U.S.  assurances  made  at  the 
time  of  their  signing. 

The  Geneva  Conference  dealt  with  the  sit- 
uation created  by  the  defeat  of  the  French 
in  their  8-year  war  against  the  Viet  Mlnh 
for  control  over  the  whole  of  Vietnam.  After 
the  battle  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu  In  June  1954, 
the  Viet  Mlnh  occupied  the  major  part  ol 
the  country  north  of  the  thirteenth  parallel. 
However,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  forces  to  the  north  of  the  seventeenth 
parallel  in  exchange  for  two  central  commit- 
ments: (1)  the  unconditional  promise  that 
all  foreign  military  forces  in  Vietnam  would 
be  removed,  and  (2)  that  within  two  years 
elections  would  be  held  under  international 
supervision  to  unify  the  country,  so  that 
the  temporary  division  of  Vietnam  Into  a 
northern  and  southern  zone  would  end  by 
July  1956. 

The  United  States  pledged  on  July  21 ,  19B4 
not  "to  disturb"  the  Geneva  Accords.  Article 
6  of  the  Pinal  Declaration  ol  the  Geneva 
Conference  explicitly  stated  that  the  military 
demarcation  line  Is  provisional  and  shall  not 
In  any  way  be  Interperted  as  constituting  a 
political  or  territorial  boundary. 

It  Is  generally  acknowledged  that  Hanoi 
initially  carried  out  the  central  provisions  of 
the  Accords  and  eschewed  violence  south  of 
the  seventeenth  parallel  because  It  expected 
to  win  the  elections  and  did  not  wish  to 
alienate  those  whose  electoral  support  It 
sought.      (See,  e.g..  Fourth  Interim  Report 
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at  the  International  Control  Commlaslon, 
Vietnam  No.  3,  Command  Paper  9664  [1964] ) . 
Nevertheleee,  on  July  16,  1956.  the  Diem  re- 
gime, with  United  States  backing,  announced 
that  It  would  not  participate  In  the  pre- 
scribed nation-wide  elections  and  would  not 
even  negotiate  with  Hanoi,  as  also  preecrlbed 
In  the  Accords,  about  their  modalities.  The 
lact  that  the  Accords  granted  Diem  a  full 
year  (JiUy  1965-July  1956)  to  demand  any 
safeguards  for  fair  elections  refutes  the  State 
Department's  assertion  that  Dlem's  obstruc- 
tion of  the  central  provision  of  the  Geneva 
Settlement — reimlflcatlon — was  justified  be- 
cause the  elections  would  not  have  been  fair 
In  the  North. 

As  late  as  September  18,  1962,  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  (ICC)  Insisted 
upon  compliance  with  the  obligation  to  hold 
^elections  for  reunification.  In  a  Special  Re- 
port of  June  2, 1962,  the  ICC  declared  that  the 
United  States  "increased  military  aid"  to 
South  Vietnam  and  that  the  United  States' 
"factual  military  alliance"  with  South  Viet- 
nam violated  the  Geneva  Agreement. 

POINT  m — THE  tTNrrED  STATES  IS  KOT  COM- 
MTTTED  BT  THE  SEATO  TREATY  OR  OTHERWISE 
TO  tUTERVENB  IN  VIETNAM 

The  State  Department's  claim  that  the 
United  States  military  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam is  In  fulfillment  of  its  obUgation  under 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
la  untenable.  The  argument  Is  a  late  dis- 
covery. SEATO  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
official  U.S.  announcements  in  February  1965, 
when  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  com- 
menced. In  March  1966,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, In  a  Memorandvim  entitled  "Legal 
Basis  for  the  United  State*  Actions  Against 
North  Vietnam,"  did  not  refer  to  SEATO. 
Neither  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  In  an  ad- 
dress on  Vietnam  before  the  American  So- 
ciety of  International  Law  in  AprU  1965,  nor 
President  Johnson,  In  a  statement  on  July 
28.  1965,  explaining  "Why  We  Are  in  Viet- 
nam," made  any  reference  to  SEATO. 

In  fact,  the  SEATO  Treaty  does  not  en- 
large the  legal  basis  for  the  use  of  force  con- 
tained in  the  UJ^.  Charter.  The  State  De- 
partment misleadingly  asserts  that  the 
Treaty's  Article  4(1)  creates  an  "obUga- 
tion ...  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  the 
event  of  armed  aggression".  The  term 
"armed  aggression"  is  not  contained  in  the 
Treaty.  Repeating  the  language  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  Article  4(1),  speaks  of  "aggression 
by  means  of  ormed  attack."  Since  an  armed 
attack  has  not  occiured,  SEATO  does  not  au- 
thorize defensive  action;  if  an  armed  attack 
had  occurred,  SEATO  would  be  redundant,  as 
the  use  of  force  would  be  permissible  imder 
Article  61  of  the  Charter. 

In  the  event  of  an  "armed  attack"  the 
United  States  would  have  had.  at  most,  the 
legal  right,  but  certainly  not  an  obligation. 
to  assist  South  Vietnam.  None  of  the  other 
SEATO  parties  regard  military  Intervention 
In  Vietnam  as  legally  required  by  SEATO. 
On  the  contrary,  two  leading  members  of 
SEATO — Pakistan  and  Prance — have  publicly 
denounced  the  United  States'  role  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Article  4(2)  of  the  SEATO  Treaty  makes 
clear  that  if  South  Vietnam  were  threatened 
"in  any  way  other  than  by  armed  attack," 
the  (SEATO)  parties  "shall  consult  immedi- 
ately in  order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  common  defense." 
And  Article  2  of  the  Treaty  makes  clear  that 
"subversive  activities  directed  from  without" 
does  not  constitute  "an  armed  attack."  but 
call  for  consultation  by  the  treaty  members. 
Consultation  Is  not  unilateral  military  assist- 
ance. Indeed,  the  Treaty  presupposes 
unanimous  agreement  among  the  other  seven 
partners  before  any  SEATO  power  would  be 
authorlaed  to  offer  military  support.  In  1964, 
the  unanimity  requirement  was  reinterpreted 
by  the  United  States  to  mean  that  "meas- 
iires"  could  be  taken  in  the  absence  of  a  dis- 
senting vote  among  the  SEATO  partnen. 


Aa  regards  "commitments"  of  former  Presi- 
dents, the  Department  Brief  falls  to  point 
out  that  President  Elsenhower  Initially  of- 
fered limited  economic  aid  to  the  Diem 
regime  if  it  would  be  "prepared  to  give  assur- 
ances as  to  the  standafds  of  performance  it 
would  be  able  to  maintain  in  the  event  such 
aid  were  supplied,"  and  only  on  condition 
that  the  American  "aid  wlU  be  met  by  per- 
formance on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  in  undertaking  needed  reforms." 
(Department  of  State  Bulletin  XXXI,  No- 
vember 16,  1954.  pp.  736-736).  President 
Elsenhower  has  stated  categorically  that  his 
Administration  had  made  no  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam  "In  terms  of  military  sup- 
port or  programs  whatsoever." 

President  Kennedy  Insisted  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  "their  war"  and  promised  only 
equipment  and  military  advisers.  His  view 
of  the  United  States  InTolvement  In  Vietnam 
was  summed  up  In  the  statement  he  made  in 
September  1963: 

"In  the  final  analyses.  It's  their  war. 
They're  the  ones  who  have  to  win  or  lose  it. 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  oiir  men  out  there  as 
advisers,  but  they  have  to  win  It.  the  people 
of  Vietnam." 

It  is  strange  legal  logic  retrospectively  to 
construe  these  carefully  guarded  offers  of 
limited  assistance  as  commitments  for  mili- 
tary Intervention. 

POINT  IV — THE  INTENSTTT  AND  DESTRTTCTIVE- 
NESS  OF  ITNITED  STATES  WARFARE  IN  VIETNAM 
IS  CONTRARY  TO  INTEENATIONAL  LAW 

The  intensity,  Indlsorlmlnateness,  and  de- 
structlveness  of  United  States  war  actions  in 
Vietnam  violate  basic  rules  of  warfare  that 
have  been  part  of  International  law  at  least 
since  the  formulation  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tions in  1907. 

These  actions  are  partlcvUarly  reprehen- 
sible BO  far  aa  North  Vietnam  Is  concerned. 
It  has  never  been  denied  that  the  United 
States  military  presence  vastly  exceeds  that 
of  the  North  in  SoutU  Vietnam.  Under  the 
Geneva  Accords,  the  United  States  is  not 
entitled  to  introduce  miUtary  personnel  and 
equipment  anywhere  in  Vietnam  (except 
man-for-man  and  plece-for-plece  replace- 
ments as  of  the  status  of  July  1954)  and 
much  less  to  participate  in  active  fighting 
in  that  country.  Even  If,  as  the  Department 
Brief  contends,  reprisal  or  response  to  viola- 
tions of  the  Geneva  Accords  by  North  Viet- 
nam were  Justified,  the  United  States  would 
be  entitled  to  disregard  these  Accords  only  In 
proportion  to  their  disregard  by  North 
Vietnam. 

Long  before  the  ad»ent  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, It  was  a  basic  rule  of  international  law 
that  force  used  In  reprisal  must  be  propor- 
tional to  the  Illegal  provocation.  In  the 
leading  case  of  the  jjre-Unlted  Nations  era 
on  the  subject  (the  tiaulilaa  Incident,  in- 
volving the  shelling  of  Portuguese  forts  by 
Germany  In  1914),  a  German-Portuguese 
Mixed  Tribunal  emphasized  that  reprisals 
"are  limited  by  considerations  of  humanity 
and  good  faith";  and  more  generally,  that, 
"One  should  certainly  consider  as  excessive, 
and  therefore  illegal,  »eprlsals  out  of  all  pro- 
portion with  the  act  which  motivated  them." 
Bombing  North  Vletpam.  as  of  February, 
1965.  in  alleged  reprlsBl  for  Vletcong  attacks 
on  two  American  airbases  in  South  Vietnam, 
certainly  seems  to  fiaunt  this  rule  of  pro- 
portionality. 

ponrl   V ^UNITED    STATES    ACTIONS    IN    VIETNAM 

VIOLATE  TREATIES  WHICH  ARE  PART  OF  THE 
SUPREME  LAW  OF  THE  LAND,  AND  HENCE  VIO- 
LATE THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTTTtrTION 

Since  United  Statei  actions  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  North  Vietnam  violate  treaties  to 
which  the  United  States  has  become  a  party 
by  ratification  pxu-suant  to  the  Constitution, 
they  violate  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land. 
No  branch  of  the  Government,  alone  or  to- 
gether, may.  under  tlje  Constitution,  author- 


ize actions  in  violation  of  treaties  or  delegate 
power  to  do  so.  There  is  no  Constitutional 
authority  to  violate  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  a  treaty  of  which  the  United  States 
was  a  principal  architect,  which  embodies 
the  conscience  of  mankind,  and  which  is 
legally  binding  on  all  its  members. 

The  reliance  of  the  Department  Brief  upon 
alleged  past  precedents  as  applicable  to  the 
Vietnam  situation  Is  wholly  unfounded,  and 
the  assertion  that,  since  1789,  Presidents 
have  at  least  125  times  ordered  "armed  forces 
to  take  action  or  maintain  positions  without 
prior  Congressional  authorization"  is  mis- 
leading. None  of  these  incidents,  except  pos- 
sibly the  Korean  confiict,  involved  U.S.  war 
actions  comparable  In  magnitude  to  those  In 
Vietnam.  None  Involved  the  dispatch  of  mil- 
itary forces  for  combat  to  a  territory  from 
which,  by  solemn  international  compact,  for- 
eign military  personnel,  foreign  equipment, 
and  foreign  bases  were  to  be  excluded.  More- 
over, most  of  these  instances  were  the  prod- 
uct of  "gunboat  diplomacy"  undertaken  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  Charter  limited  the 
permlESlble  use  of  force  under  international 
law  to  self-defense  against  an  armed  attack. 
The  Korean  precedent  is  especially  inap- 
posite, as  President  Tnunan's  actions  were 
authorized  by  a  Security  Council  Resolution, 
and  were  not  unilaterally  undertaken  as  are 
the  actions  In  Vietnam. 

We  petition  the  Congress  to  adopt  the 
council's  6  point  program  and  thus,  by  ad- 
hering to  the  precepts  of  international  law, 
help  to  bring  peace  to  our  country  and  to 
Vietnam. 

The  signers  of  this  statement  agree  with 
Its  general  tenor  and  conclusions,  although 
not  necessarily  with  every  formulation  that 
It  contains.  Names  of  institutions  are  listed 
for  identification  only. 

Lawyers     COMMirrEE     on     American 
Policy  Towards  Vietnam, 

William  L.  Standard,  Chairman, 

Carey  McWilliams,   Vice  Chairman. 

Joseph  H.  Crown,  Secretary-TreasuTer. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  lastly,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Free- 
dom, Freedom  House  and  Vietnam," 
written  by  Hans  Morgenthau,  which  was 
pubUshed  in  the  January  2,  1967,  issue 
of  the  New  Leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Freedom,  Freedom  House,  and  Vietnam 
(By  Hans  J.  Morgenthau) 

In  the  New  York  Times  last  November  30, 
an  advertisement  covering  seven  full  col- 
unuis  of  a  page  appeared  with  the  title  In 
boldface:  "Leaders  Warn  That  Extremists 
Could  Delay  Vietnam  Negotiations."  The 
subheading  continued:  "A  Crucial  Turning 
Point!  A  Freedom  House  statement  signed 
by  145  distinguished  Americans  xirges  the  re- 
sponsible critics  of  the  Vietnam  war  to  dis- 
sociate themselves  from  wild  charges  being 
made  against  the  nation  and  its  leaders." 
The  statement  was  signed  by  a  former  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  other  distinguished  men. 
Some  of  them  I  have  counted  among  my 
friends;  others  have  been  students  of  mine. 

This  is  indeed  a  remarkable  document.  It 
is  remarkable  for  three  reasons:  for  Its  views 
on  the  prospects  for  peace  in  Vietnam,  for 
Its  views  on  what  constitutes  "responsible" 
criticism  of  our  Vietnam  policy,  and  for  Its 
conception  of  freedom  of  speech. 

The  dociunent  declares  that  failure  by  the 
responsible  critics  of  our  Vietnam  policy  "to 
draw  the  line  between  their  positions  and 
the  views  expressed  by  irresponsible  extrem- 
ists  coiUd  encourage  our  Communist  adver- 
saries to  postpone  serious  negotiations,  rais- 
ing the  cost  in  Uves  and  delaying  the  peace 
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•■  earnestly  seek."  In  other  words,  the  "responsible"  or  "irresponsible."  If  it  is 
blood  of  our  men  who  must  die  In  Vietnam  referring  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
ta  on  the  hands  of  the  "Irresponsible"  op-  who  would  rather  be  reUeved  of  their  com- 
ponents. This  charge  derives  from  the  as- 
sumption that  the  policies  of  our  Vietnam- 
ese adversaries  are  determined  by  what  some 
Americans  may  or  may  not  say  about  the 
policies  of  their  government.  This  is  an 
«traordinary  view  of  the  policy-making 
processes  of  any  government,  past  or  pres- 
et. I  would  have  thought — and  there  is 
some  evidence  in  hUtory  for  thinking  so — 
that  a  government  engaged  in  war  will  be 
Influenced  in  its  attitude  toward  peace  by 
lU  estimate  of  the  military  situation  and  of 
the  peace  terms  it  thinks  it  can  obtain.  As 
long  as  It  thinks  it  can  win,  or  can  get  better 
peace  terms  by  continuing  the  war,  it  will 
gTon  fighting;  when  it  thinks  it  is  likely 
to  lose,  or  has  nothing  to  gain  from  con- 
tlnumg  the  war,  it  will  stop  fighting. 

It  Is  of  course  true  that  Communist  gov- 
ernments dogmatically  believe  that  capitalis- 
tic governments  govern  without  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  since  a  capitalistic  society  is 
by  definition  a  class  society  ruled  by  an  ex- 
ploiting minority.  Whatever  dissent  there  Is 
in  a  capitalistic  society,  "responsible"  or  "Ir- 
responsible," provides  empirical  support  for 
that  dogmatic  assumption  and  Is  for  that 
reason  eagerly  quoted.  The  dogmatic  as- 
sumption stands  on  Its  own  feet,  however, 
being  an  Integral  part  of  the  received  Marx- 
ist-Leninist truth.  The  dogma  would  be  be- 
lieved even  If  there  were  no  dissent  at  all. 
Thus  Communist  vmlters  have  for  two  dec- 
ades berated  the  "warmongers  of  WaU 
Street,"  myself  included,  who  drag  an  un- 
willing American  people  toward  war.  regard- 
less of  the  evidence  pro  or  con.  But  I  have 
not  deemed  it  proper  In  the  past  to  adapt  my 
expression  of  opinion  to  the  changing  winds 
of  Marxist  polemics,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
do  so  in  the  future. 

The  Freedom  House  doctmient  presents  a 
list  of  five  criticisms  which  It  calls  "fantasies" 
and  obviously  regards  as  "irresponsible." 
Let  us  quote  and  examine  them  in  sequence. 

1.  "That  this  is  'Lyndon  Johnson's  War'  or 
'McNamara's  War'  or  any  other  individual's 
war. "  While  I  have  never  used  such  terms.  I 
have  expressed  the  conviction  that  our  in- 
volvement in  this  war  Is  in  good  measure  the 
result  of  the  personal  shortcomings  of  our 
policy-makers.  Their  personal  prestige,  as 
they  see  it,  requiree  the  perpetuation  of 
error  because  a  liquidation  of  the  war  on 
terms  acceptable  to  the  other  side  would  be 
tantamount  to  admitting  they  were  consist- 
ently wrong  In  their  calculations  and  fore- 
casts. Indeed,  the  argument  most  frequently 
heard  nowadays  in  Washington  runs  like 
this:  "If  we  had  known  two  years  ago  what 
we  know  now,  we  wouldn't  be  in  that  mess. 
But  we  are  in  it,  and  what  can  we  do?" 

2.  "That  the  American  leaders  are  com- 
mitting 'war  crimes'  or  indulging  in  'geno- 
cide.' "  A  war  fought  against  indigenous 
guenlllas,  either  supported  by  the  popula- 
tion or  to  whom  the  population  is  Indif- 
ferent, is  bound  to  obliterate  the  traditional 
distinctions  between  combatants  and  non- 
combatants,  soldiers  and  civilians.  It  can- 
not but  degenerate  into  indiscriminate  kill- 
ing, and  victory  and  can  be  won  only  by  in- 
capacitating everybody,  guerrUIa  and  non- 
guerrilla  alike.  This  is  not  what  oiir  policy- 
makers Intend  to  do,  but  what  they  are 
forced  to  do  by  the  Inexorable  logic  of  the 
enterprise  upon  which  they  have  embarked. 

3.  "That  military  service  in  this  country's 
Armed  FV>rce8  is  an  option  exercisable  solely 
at  the  discretion  of  the  individual."  I  know 
of  no  proposition  of  this  kind  put  forward  In 
connection  with  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
can  therefore  only  guess  what  the  document 
U  aiming  at.  If  It  Is  aiming  at  the  draft 
card  burners  and  those  who  refuse  to  be 
Inducted  into  the  armed  services  without 
claiming  the  status  of  conscientious  objec- 
tors, it  is  dealing  with  individuals  who  are 
breaking  the  law  but  not   with  criticism. 
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mand  or  court-martialed  than  be  responsi 
ble  for  indiscriminately  killing  civilians,  they 
are  not  engaging  in  "criticism"  either.  But 
they  are  the  real  moral  heroes  of  this  war 
even  though  they  will  never  get  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor. 

4.  "That  this  is  a  'race'  war  of  white  versus 
colored  peoples."  Statistically  the  document 
is  of  course  right  in  claiming  that  our  white 
soldiers  are  fighting  slde-by-side  with  sol- 
diers who  are  not  white.  But  what  is  de- 
cisive in  moral  and  political  terms  is  how 
the  war  is  being  experienced  by  the  Viet- 
namese people.  To  the  Vietnamese,  we  ap- 
pear as  the  successors  to  the  French — whose 
ranks,  by  the  way,  also  included  non-white 
soldiers.  It  is  we,  a  predominantly  white 
people,  who  tell  the  Vietnamese  that  they 
ought  to  be  dead  rather  than  red,  and  we 
are  in  the  process  of  making  that  statement 
stick.  We  can  argue  that  the  Vietnamese 
ought  not  to  hate  us  as  the  white  destroyers 
of  their  country.  But  they  have  begun  to 
hate  us  as  such,  and  It  Is  that  fact  that 
counts. 

5.  "That  this  nation's  leaders  are  obsessed 
with  some  compulsion  to  play  'world  police- 
men' or  to  conduct  some  'holy  war'  against 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  vmderdeveloped 
people."  The  President,  the  Vice  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  ovir  miUtary 
leaders  have  stated  innumerable  times  that 
we  are  in  Vietnam  to  "stop  Communism." 
That  Is  another  way  of  saying  we  are  engaged 
in  an  ideological  war,  and  we  consider  "legiti- 
mate" only  those  aspirations  that  are  anti- 
Communist.  Whether  or  not  one  calls  such 
a  war  "holy"  Is  a  matter  of  terminology;  it 
does  not  affect  the  substance  of  what  we  say 
we  are  doing.  Our  leaders  have  also  told  us 
repeatedly  that  being  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion on  earth,  we  have  a  special  responsibility 
to  preserve  peace  and  order  and  to  oppose 
aggression  throughout  the  world.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  appearing  last  August 
25  before  a  Senate  subcommittee,  put  it  this 
way :  "No  would-be  aggressor  should  suppose 
that  the  absence  of  a  defense  treaty.  Con- 
gressional declaration,  or  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence grants  Immunity  to  aggression." 
Whether  or  not  one  describes  this  as  playing 
the  role  of  "world  policeman"  is  again  a 
matter  of  terminology,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case. 

I  must  confess  that  insofar  as  the  state- 
ments cited  refer  to  intelligible  criticisms  of 
our  Vietnam  policy,  I  and  many  other  repu- 
table citizens  subscribe  to  them,  and  I  have 
expressed  them  consistently  at  least  since 
July  1961.  Thus,  by  the  standards  of  this 
document  we  are  indeed  "extremist"  and  "ir- 
responsible" critics.  But  perhaps  this  stig- 
matlzatlon  is  not  so  much  a  refiection  upKm 
the  critics  as  upon  the  stigmatizers.  This 
brings  me  to  the  last  and  most  Important 
point :  the  issue  of  free  speech. 

The  Freedom  House  document,  in  spite  of 
a  ritualistic  bow  to  free  speech,  effectively 
limits  free  speech.  It  distinguishes  between 
the  arguments  against  our  policies  in  Viet- 
nam that  are  legitimate  and  those  that  are 
not.  The  arguments  Just  analyzed  are  de- 
clared to  be  Illegitimate.  But  considering 
the  comprehensive  character  of  the  stric- 
tures, it  is  clear  that  while  the  document 
pretends  to  distinguish  between  legitimate 
and  Illegitimate  criticism,  its  purpose  is  real- 
ly to  put  the  stamp  of  Illegitimacy  upon  most 
of  the  criticism — past,  present  or  future — 
SMlvanced  against  our  Vietnam  policies. 

Technically,  of  course,  the  Issue  Is  not 
freedom  of  speech,  since  Freedom  House  has 
no  power  to  prevent  the  expression  of  opin- 
ions it  condemns.  But  morally  this  is  In- 
deed the  issue.  For  by  condemning  certain 
opinions  as  not  only  mistaken  but  as  aid- 
ing the  enemies  of  the  United  States  and 
helping  to  destroy  the  lives  of  American 
soldiers,  the  document  removes  them  from 


the  sphere  of  the  morally  acceptable  as  as- 
suredly as  the  courts  would  be  removing 
them  from  the  sphere  of  the  legally  permis- 
sible by  punishing  the  holders  of  these  opin- 
ions. Such  removal  of  a  body  of  substantive 
opinion  from  the  sphere  of  legitimacy  is  ab- 
horrent to  the  Anglo-American  tradition  of 
free  speech. 

Free  speech  is  limited  by  certain  specific 
statutory  prohibitions — for  example,  those 
involving  libel  and  slander,  obscenity,  blas- 
phemy, and  sedition;  it  is  also  limited  by  the 
concern  for  preventing  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  public  order.  But  beyond  these 
specific  legal  limitations,  speech  is  supposed 
to  be  free  both  on  moral  and  legal  grounds. 
Beyond  these  limitations,  there  can  be  no 
substantive  limits  to  criticism  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. "No  jjerson  or  group,"  to  quote  James 
M.  Landls,  "is  wise  enough  to  be  trusted  to 
discriminate  between  valid  and  invalid 
Ideas."  And  the  legitimate  concern  for  the 
effectiveness  of  the  government  in  times  of 
war  does  not  override  this  consideration. 
As  Judge  Charles  F.  Amldon  put  it  In  legal 
terms:  "The  framers  of  the  first  Amendment 
knew  that  the  right  to  criticize  might  weaken 
the  support  of  the  government  in  a  time  of 
war.  They  appreciated  the  value  of  a  united 
public  opinion  at  such  a  time.  They  were 
men  who  had  experienced  all  those  things 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  yet  they 
knew  too  that  the  republic  which  they  were 
founding  could  not  live  unless  the  right  of 
free  speech,  of  freedom  of  the  press  was 
maintained  at  such  a  time." 

The  Freedom  House  document  is  trying  to 
establish  a  political  orthodoxy  with  regard 
to  our  policies  in  Vietnam.    It  tells  us  that 
we  are  morally  entitled  to  criticize  the  gov- 
ernment, but  not  with  regard  to  the  funda- 
mental Issues  it  enumerates.    Ttiat  is  to  say, 
we  are  not  morally  entitled  to  criticize  the 
government  in  any  meaningful  way.     It  is 
both  Illuminating  and  disquieting  to  note 
that  this  is  how  the  moral  right  to  criticize 
is  formulated  by  the  enlightened  totalitari- 
anisms of  the  day.    The  governments  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  Bast  Germany,  all  make  a  dis- 
tinction  between   "responsible"   and   "irre- 
sponsible"    criticism,     and     "irresponsible" 
criticism  is  defined  as  that  which  attacks 
the    foundations    of    government    policies. 
That    the    immune   foundations   are   much 
more     broadly     defined     by     totalitarian- 
ism than  by  Freedon>  House,  addressing  it- 
self only  to  the  issue  of  Vietnam,  does  not 
affect  the  principle,  which  violates  the  demo- 
cratic ethos.    It  is  Ironic  that  an  organiza- 
tion   calling   itself   Freedom   House   should 
thus,  unwittingly  and  mlsguidedly,  attack 
the  very  foundations  of  American  freed<mi. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  ironies  of  this  docu- 
ment.   There  are  two  others. 

The  document  condemns  the  holders  of 
certain  opinions  as  being  responsible  for  the 
continuation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  hold 
these  opinions.  And  it  is  exactly  because  I 
hold  them  that  I  have  consistently  warned 
against  the  policies  which  first  led  to  our 
involvement  in  this  war,  and  then  to  our 
inability  to  extricate  ourselves  from  it.  If  my 
advice  had  been  followed  there  would  be  no 
wax  in  Vietnam  today,  and  our  interests  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  throughout  the  world 
would  be  the  better  for  It. 

But  aside  from  this  perverse  logic,  which 
blames  the  opponents  of  the  war  for  its 
continuation,  the  document  does  not  raise 
the  question  of  whether  the  responsibility  for 
continuing  the  war  might  not  at  least  be 
shared  by  those  policy-makers  who  have  been 
consistently  wrong  In  their  calculations  and 
forecasts  and  have  since  1963  repeatedly,  and 
finally  with  success,  urged  upon  the  Presi- 
dent the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  as  a 
sure  road  to  victory.  Nor  does  the  document 
raise  the  general  question  of  whether  those 
who  make  policy  might  not  bear  a  greater 
share  of  responsibility  than  those  who  criti- 
cize that  policy.    It  could  dismiss  the  ques- 
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tlon  only  If  It  proved  that  the  policies  of  the 
government  could  win  the  war  quickly  were 
It  not  for  the  irreeponBlbiUty  of  the  critics. 
The  Freedom  House  document,  so  extraor- 
dinary in  its  implications.  Is  the  result  of  a 
misguided  sense  of  patriotism.  This  patriot- 
Ism  deems  It  its  duty  to  support  the  policies 
of  the  government  In  times  of  crisis,  thus 
identifying  the  government  with  Uie  nation, 
and  In  the  process  eacrlflces  the  interests  of 
the  nation  upon  the  altar  of  conformity.  I 
am  renUnded  of  the  famous  manifesto  which 
In  the  fall  of  1914  was  addressed  "to  the  civi- 
lised world"  by  93  luminaries  of  0«nnan 
scholarship,  art  and  literature,  men  such  as 
Baeyer,  Behrlng,  Brentano,  Ehrllch,  Eucken, 
Haber,  Haeckel,  Hamack,  Hauptmann,  La- 
band,  lAmprecht,  Lenard,  Uebermann,  Neis- 
ser,  Nerst,  Oetwald.  Planck,  Reinhardt,  Rflnt- 
gen,  Schmoller,  Vosslef,  Waasermann,  Weln- 
gartner,  Wllamowltz-Moellendorf ,  Wlllst&ttcr, 
Wlndelband,  and  Wundt.  It  declared  that  it 
was  "not  true"  that  Germtmy  bore  any  re- 
sponsibility for  the  War,  that  a«rmany  had 
violated  the  neutrality  of  Belglimi,  and  that 
"the  life  and  property  of  a  single  Belgian  citi- 
zen had  been  injured"  without  military  ne- 
cessity, etc.  That  manifesto  has  gone  down 
In  history  as  a  prime  example  of  how  wrong 
good  and  meritorious  men  can  be  when  their 
patriotic  passions  are  aroused.  I  think  the 
Freedom  House  document  will  fare  no  better. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  on  December  21,  1966, 
there  was  published  in  my  hometown 
paper  the  advertisement  "Statement  of 
the  Lane  County  Clergy  and  Laymen 
Concerned  About  Vietnam."  I  shall  read 
part  of  it. 

Let  me  say  that  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  advertisement  is  my  own  pastor,  a 
minister  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Eugene.  Oreg.,  Rev.  Wesley  Nicholson. 
Let  me  say  that  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
advertisement  prior  to  its  being  pub- 
lished. I  had  no  idea  that  my  pastor 
was  going  to  be  a  signatory  to  it.  I  was 
not  surprised  when  I  saw  his  name  on  it, 
because  he  is  one  of  the  most  dedicated, 
Christian,  spiritual  lesiders  I  have  ever 
met  in  my  life.  He  Is  a  man  who  pos- 
sesses those  qualities  of  siriritual  leader- 
ship but  not  only  in^ires  his  parishioners 
but  also  his  coimseling,  his  wisdom,  his 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  make  him  one 
of  the  most  noble  human  beings  I  know. 

Therefore,  I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
the  name  of  this  good  Christian  clergy- 
man attached  to  this  advertisement.  It 
reads  in  part,  as  follows : 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  we  bear 
again  the  words,  "Peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  among  men,"  we  regard  with  grave  con- 
cern the  present  war  which  our  own  nation 
Is  waging.  We  encourage  Protestants,  Cath- 
olics, Jews,  and  all  other  people  of  faith  in 
the  Eugene  area : 

to  pray  for  peace;  for  wisdom,  discretion, 
and  patience  tor  our  leaders;  for  the  safe- 
keeping and  well-being  of  those  who  find 
themselves  obliged  to  bear  arms,  remember- 
ing as  we  pray  to  love  our  enemies  and  to 
pray  for  them; 

to  pay  head  to  the  calls  for  peace  that  have 
come  from  the  Union  at  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  from  Pope  Paul  VI,  from  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  the  Natlcmal 
Council  of  Churches,  and  from  many  denom- 
inatlonaa  bodies. 

We  encourage  aU  people : 

to  participate  in  a  vigorous  examination 
and  discussion  of  the  issues  and  alternatives 
confronting  our  nation,  and  to  act  In  the 
appropriate  ways  which  our  Constitution 
provides,  so  as  not  to  forfeit  our  freedoms 
or  relinquish  our  rights  of  citizenship 
throu^  apathy. 


Particularly  at  this  time  when  the  war 
effort  in  Vietnam  Is  being  Intensified,  we 
urge  consideration  of  the  questions: 

whether  our  increasing  use  of  military 
power  conflicts  so  much  with  our  declared 
purpose  of  preserving  freedom  and  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  Vietnam  that 
the  words  "freedom"  and  "self-determina- 
tion" come  to  mean  nothing; 

whether  in  the  contemporary  world,  one 
nation,  even  one  with  the  immense  resources 
of  the  United  States,  while  acting  unilater- 
ally apart  from  the  United  Nations  and  other 
International  structures,  can  achieve  any 
lasting  peace  and  stability  for  a  people  of 
different  race,  religioa,  culture,  and  civili- 
zation; 

whether  the  use  of  our  awesome  power 
against  Asians  resulting  in  injury  and  death 
to  the  civilians  as  well  as  the  combatants,  In 
the  destruction  of  ciapa  and  other  natural 
resources  already  woafully  lacking,  in  the 
spread  of  corruption  and  graft,  will  not  so 
arouse  the  Indignation,  distrust,  and  remorse 
of  the  world  as  to  be  in  the  long  run  a 
political  and  moral  catastrophe; 

whether  the  restraint  of  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  continue  if  the  war  In 
Vietnam  is  further  escalated  and  whether 
our  Government's  declared  objectives  Justify 
Jeopardizing  the  future  of  mankind; 

whether  our  concern  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  Communism  in  Southeast  Asia  has  ren- 
dered us  insensitive  to  some  of  the  legitimate 
national  aspirations  of  people  who  have  been 
fighting  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
gain  independence  for  their  land; 

whether  pnevalUng  public  opinion  in  Can- 
ada, Great  Britain,  FVance,  West  Germany 
and  Japan,  which  in  no  instance  supports  our 
current  Vietnam  poliqy,  should  not  give  us 
cause  for  a  reassessmtnt  of  our  position? 

In  the  light  of  the  Issues  raised  by  such 
questions  we  urge  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing possibilities: 

a  cessation  of  the  bombing  and  a  restrain- 
ing of  our  military  effort,  perhaps  through 
the  indefinite  extension  of  a  holiday  truce; 
or.  If  this  is  Impossible,  at  least  a  termina- 
tion of  offensive  warfare,  while  safeguarding 
troops  and  civilians  in  areas  now  under  our 
control; 

an  expression  of  our  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
and  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  their  par- 
ticipation In  any  solutton  to  the  problems  of 
Vietnam; 

a  commitment  to  the  phased  withdrawal 
of  our  military  forces  accompanied  by  a 
strenuous  diplomatic  effort  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  the  United  Nations  or  the  signatory  na- 
tions of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  in  ar- 
ranging a  ceasefire;  in  supervising  negotia- 
tions; in  protecting  against  reprisals  and  ter- 
rorist activity;  In  cariag  for  refugees;  and  In 
working  with  the  peopCe  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam  for  an  indefinite  period  free  of  for- 
eign interference  to  seek  stability,  self-de- 
termination, and  peace; 

a  continuing  detemjlnation  to  employ  our 
vast  economic,  technical,  and  educational  re- 
sources for  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
VletnEun,  by  channeling  such  assistance  only 
through  the  appropriate  International  or- 
ganizations; 

a  more  forthright  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
nation's  leaders  to  adtlse  the  American  peo- 
ple concerning  our  fbrelgn  policy  and  Its 
Implementation,  and  to  place  more  em- 
phasis on  the  presentation  of  factual,  de- 
tailed, and  complete  information  about  spe- 
cific international  events; 

a  rigorous  reassessment  of  the  assump- 
tions upon  which  our  United  States  foreign 
policy  has  been  based,  in  the  light  of  our 
Involvement  in  Vietnani.  particularly  as  that 
policy  relates  to  our  encounter  with  the  vari- 
ous expressions  of  Communist  power  in  the 
world,  and  to  our  relationship  to  the  emerg- 
ing nations,  so  that  our  country  may  be  able 
to   make    that    contribution    to    the   world 


which  Is  so  wgently  needed  and  which  she 
Is  so  uniquely  qiiallfied  to  make. 

It  is  signed  by  a  group  of  Lane  County 
clergymen  and  prominent  laymen. 

The  advertisement  has  aroused  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  discussion  interest  In 
my  hometown.  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  discussion  in  my 
State  for  many  months  past,  for  in  my 
State,  in  the  last  senatorial  campaign,  it 
was  the  issue,  the  controlling  issue,  for 
the  Democratic  candidate  made  it  such. 
The  Democratic  candidate  did  not  see  fit 
to  discuss  any  d(»nestic  issue  in  any 
depth,  but  sought  to  hold  his  opponent, 
now  our  colleague  in  the  Senate,  to  the 
Vietnam  issue.  Our  colleague  discussed 
the  Vietnam  issue,  but  he  discussed  other 
issues  that  confronted  the  people  of 
Oregon,  domestic  issues  as  well  as  for- 
eign policy. 

At  no  time  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  that  campaign,  and  at  no  time  in 
the  last  2  years  since  my  colleague  has 
taken  his  stand  on  the  Vietnam  issue— 
and  in  various  respect  it  differs  from 
mine,  and  I  respect  his  differences — has 
he  shifted  his  position,  although  the  at- 
tempt has  been  made  in  some  of  the  press 
of  this  coimtry  to  give  the  impression 
that  by  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  had 
In  some  way,  somehow,  shifted  his  posi- 
tion on  the  Vietnam  Issue  in  the  cam- 
paign. He  did  not.  He  kept  up  with 
events  in  foreign  policy  that  developed 
during  the  campaign.  He  did  not  take 
a  static  position. 

The  campaign  In  Oregon  drew  the  line 
on  the  Vietnam  issue,  and  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  my  State  gave  their  answer. 
Although  I  would  have  much  preferred 
to  be  in  a  position  where  I  could  have 
supported  the  candidate  of  my  party,  my 
trust  and  my  conscience  dictated  the 
course  that  I  followed,  for  very  early  last 
summer  I  announced  that  I  would  vote 
for  the  Republican  candidate.  I  said  that 
I  would  not  involve  myself  in  his  cam- 
paign, but  that  I  would  campaign  for 
Democratic  candidates  for  Congress  In 
other  States  who  shared  my  point  of 
view  on  foreign  policy,  and  that  I  did. 
A  considerable  number  of  them  were 
elected;  and  with  very  few  exceptions, 
all  of  them  received  at  least  25  to  48  per- 
cent of  the  vote. 

What  does  that  spell?  When  a  coun- 
try is  at  war  and  25  to  48  percent  of  the 
voters  in  an  election,  in  district  after  dis- 
trict, manifest  their  opposition  to  the 
policy,  we  have  a  disunited  people  on 
foreign  policy — and  we  are  a  disunited 
people.  But  unity  will  not  be  obtained 
by  seeking  to  prevent  dissent,  and  unity 
wUl  not  be  obtained  no  matter  what  pres- 
sures, castigatlon.  and  abuse  may  be 
heaped  upon  the  growing  numbers  in 
this  country  who  are  speaking  out  more 
and  more  in  opposition  to  the  President's 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

I  refer  now  to  the  advertisement  that 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  15,  1967,  signed  by  a  group  of 
eminent  authorities  on  international  law. 
The  advertisement  states: 

Leading  American  authorities  on  interna- 
tional law  reply  to  the  President. 

They  replied  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  most  unfortunate  part  of  the  Presi- 
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dent's  state  of  the  Union  message.  In 
which  he  attempted,  again,  to  pass  on 
to  the  American  people  what  I  consider 
to  be  completely  fallacious  propaganda; 
namely,  that  the  SEATO  Treaty  justifies 
our  course  of  action.  I  have  spoken 
about  that  at  length  ever"  since  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  belatedly  grabbed  hold 
of  it  as  a  drowning  man  would  seek  to 
grab  hold  of  a  straw  for  want  of  some- 
thing better  to  save  himself. 

The  foreign  policy  section  of  the  state 
of  the  Union  speech  did  not  narrow  the 
gap  of  the  credibility  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  The  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  several  hours  yes- 
terday before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  did  not  narrow  his  gap  of 
credibiUty  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy, 
(or  there,  too.  he  sought  to  defend  his 
course  of  action  in  Vietnam  by  the 
SEATO  Treaty.  He  was  asked  to  explain 
why  the  March  1965,  legal  memorandum 
of  the  State  Department,  which  at- 
tempted to  sustain  the  war  on  legal 
grounds,  did  not  even  whisper  a  word 
about  SEATO,  to  say  nothing  about  ad- 
vancing SEATO  as  a  legal  justification 
for  our  illegal,  immoral,  and  unconstitu- 
tional war  in  Vietnam. 

No,  this  was  the  afterthought  of  a 
drowning  diplomat,  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States.  But.  Mr. 
President,  these  scholars  have  answered 
him  again.  I  say  the  legal  oflBces  of  the 
State  Department  have  performed  a 
great  disservice  to  a  great  man,  who  Is 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
who  is  not  an  International  law  scholar, 
by  apparently  influencing  him  suflQcient- 
ly  so  that  he  passed  on  that  bromide 
again,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
when  again  he  sought  to  justify  to  the 
American  people  our  making  war  in  Viet- 
nam on  the  basis  of  the  SEATO  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  this  advertisement  suc- 
cinctly answers  that  position.  I  shall 
not  take  time  this  afternoon  to  read  that 
part  of  it,  because  I  have  already  put  it 
In  the  Record.  I  shall  read  only  the  in- 
troduction to  the  advertisement,  and 
make  some  passing  comments  as  I  do  so. 

"U.S.  Intervention  in  Vietnam  Is  Il- 
legal."   Who  says  it? 

Richard  A.  Palk,  chairman,  Milbank 
professor  of  international  law.  Princeton 
University. 

John  H.  E.  Pried,  professor  of  Ewlitical 
science,  City  University  of  New  York. 

Richard  J.  Barnet,  codirector.  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies,  Washington,  D.C. 

John  H.  Herz,  professor  of  interna- 
tional relations,  City  University  of  New 
York. 

Stanley  Hoffmann,  professor  of  inter- 
national law.  Harvard  University. 

Saul  H.  Mendlovitz,  professor  of  inter- 
national law.  Rutgers  University  School 
of  Law. 

Wallace  McClure,  professor  of  Interna- 
tional law.  World  Rule  of  Law  Center, 
Duke  University. 

Richard  S.  Miller,  professor  of  Inter- 
national law,  Ohio  State  University  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  Mlchelson  dis- 
tinguished service  professor  of  political 
science  and  modem  history,  University 
of  Chicago. 

William  G.  Rice,  professor  of  Interna- 


tional law.  University  of  Wisconsin  Law 
School. 

Quincy  Wright,  professor  of  interna- 
tional law,  University  of  Chicago;  Rice 
University. 

With  many  of  these  men,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  personally  acquainted.  I  try 
to  be  a  keen  student  of  their  teachings. 
I  was  privileged  to  be  a  student  of  Profes- 
sor Rice,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Law  School,  many  years  ago  when  I  was 
a  student. 

Mr.  President,  the  research  of  these 
men  has  enabled  them  to  do  such  a 
masterful  job  of  legal  analysis,  in  this 
one  advertisement,  that  I  wanted  to  pre- 
sent it,  at  this  early  date,  to  the  Senate, 
so  that  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
have  it  to  study ;  and  I  hope  it  will  stimu- 
late them  to  go  to  the  library  and  do 
further  research  on  the  matter. 

For,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  that  I 
raise  of  the  illegality  of  America's  war  In 
Vietnam  is  an  issue  that  will  plague  the 
next  generation  of  Americans  before  the 
juridical  bodies  of  the  world.  Because 
after  the  war  is  over,  the  juridical  ques- 
tions will  still  be  up  for  consideration  and 
adjudication;  and  as  these  international 
law  scholars  say,  in  the  foreword  to  this 
editorial: 

The  President,  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  advanced  as  basic  grounds  for  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  our  "commitment" 
under  the  SEATO  Treaty,  "aggression"  by 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  Korean  "precedent". 
These  same  grounds  have  been  advanced  by 
the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  State  Department  in 
a  detailed  Memorandum,  "The  Legality  of 
the  U.S.  Participation  in  the  Defense  of  Viet- 
nam", Issued  m  March  1966 — and  more  re- 
cently in  an  address  to  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Law  School  on  December  13.  Ten 
days  ago  our  Committee  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  a  comprehensive  45,000- 
word  Analysis  prepared  by  Its  Consultative 
Council  demonstrating  that  the  Admlnis- 
tration's  legal  justification  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  Is  based  on  misleading  pres- 
entations of  fact  and  unwarraoited  Interpre- 
tations of  law.  Observance  of  the  law  would 
have  spared  the  American  people  as  well  as 
the  Vietnamese  a  cruel  war.  So  that  the 
American  people  may  gauge  the  legality  or 
illegality  of  our  involvement  In  Vietnam,  our 
CouncU's  Analysis  Is  summarized  on  this 
page  in  Points  I  to  V — as  briefly  as  is  possible 
for  a  responsible  understanding  of  the  issues. 
Point  III  deals  with  the  SEATO  "commit- 
ment". Point  I  (1)  deals  with  "aggression" 
by  North  Vietnam.  Point  I  (5)  deals  with 
the  Korean  precedent.  Other  points  deal 
with  our  commitments  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  the  1954  Geneva  Accords,  and 
our  own  Constitution.  At  stake  are  not 
"legalisms". 

At  stake  are  the  norms  of  behavior  essen- 
tial for  world  order.  Therefore  our  govern- 
ment must,  we  plead,  conduct  its  foreign  re- 
lations in  conformity  with  international  law. 
We  have  requested  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  le- 
gality of  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam.  We 
urge  your  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
that  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
on  the  American  foreign  policy  in  Asia 
we  will  have  hearings  on  these  legal 
issues  as  well,  for  I  think  they  ought 
to  also  be  meide  a  part  of  the  Senate 
record  that  I  know  will  go  down  In  his- 
tory long  after  thbse  of  us  that  now 
walk  on  the  carpet  of  this  great  parlia- 
mentary body  are  gone. 


I  am  satisfied  that  history  will  prove 
to  the  world  that  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  this  great  Issue  the  destiny  of 
the  Republic  was  determined. 

As  I  close,  I  want  to  say  that  the  new 
imperialism  In  Asia,  the  imperialism  of 
the  United  States,  Is  an  imperialism 
which,  if  we  continue  our  present  esca- 
lating course  of  poUcy  In  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  will  result  in  an  American 
takeover  of  a  section  of  Asia.  Genera- 
tions of  Americans  will  be  bom  and  die 
before  America  is  eventually  driven  out 
of  Asia. 

I  warn  tonight  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  that  eventually  we  will  be  driven 
out  of  Asia.  We  should  be,  if  our  pres- 
ence there  is  to  be  based  on  the  tjrpe  of 
presence  that  now  characterizes  us  as 
we  engage  in  an  immoral  and  Illegal 
war  from  the  standpoint  of  interna- 
tional law,  an  unconstitutional  war  from 
the  standpoint  of  American  law,  and  a 
completely  unjustifiable  one  for  us  to 
be  in. 

That  is  why  those  of  us  that  see  it 
as  we  express  ourselves  believe  that  we 
have  a  solemn  and  moral  responsibility 
to  do  all  that  we  can  to  change  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration and  to  bring  to  an  end  what 
we  consider  to  be  an  unnecessary  and 
unjustifiable  killing  of  increasing  num- 
bers of  American  troops  In  Asia. 

Our  casualties  right  now  have  quad- 
rupled over  that  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese as  the  American  military  takes 
over  the  war  and  the  faltering  Soutli 
Vietnamese  with  their  record  of  deser- 
tion withdraw  further  and  further  as  far 
as  active  military  participation  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  In 
my  Judgment  before  it  will  be  a  com- 
pletely American  war.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  It  is  also  possible  that  It  will 
be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
American  people  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  come  to  recognize  that  the  only 
check  on  the  war  that  is  left  to  them  is 
the  check  of  their  ballots. 

Once  again,  I  urge  them  In  the  name 
of  our  spiritual  values,  in  the  name  of 
our  historic  ideals,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
rights  of  humanity  that  they  use  their 
ballots  to  end  the  war. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  T^glnla.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  If  there  Is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
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5  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  17  (legislative  day  of 
January  12),  1967: 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Gen.  William  P.  McKee.  U.S.  Air  Force,  re- 
tired, of  \^glnla,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (new  posi- 
tion) . 

David  D.  Thomas,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration (new  position) . 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Clarence  A.  Boonstra,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Coeta  Rica. 

Idar  Rlmestad,  of  North  Dakota,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

In  the  Am  Force 

Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Nazzaro,  FR1241  (major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President  In 
the  grade  of  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066,  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

In  the  Navt 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
Vice  Adm.  Arnold  P.  Schade,*  U.S.  Navy 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

The  following-named  officer,  when  retired, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
5333: 

Adm.  John  8.  Thach,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officers,  when  retired, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  6233: 

Vice  Adm.  Glynn  R.  Donaho,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Howard  A.  Teager,  U.S.  Navy. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  17  (legislative  day 
of  January  12),  1967: 

New  England  Bxgional  Commission 

John  J.  Linnehan,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Federal  cochairman  of  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Commlssloii. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  17, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  that  dweUeth  in  the  secret  place  ot 
the  Most  High  shall  abide  under  the 
sfiadow  of  the  Almighty. — Psalm  91:  1. 

O  God,  who  art  a  tower  of  strength  to 
all  who  put  their  trust  in  Thee,  help  us 
to  turn  from  the  noise  and  clamor  of 
the  world,  and  to  find  peace  in  the  as- 
surance of  Thy  presence.    Keep  us  sen- 


sitive to  the  needs  of  others,  understand- 
ing amid  our  differences,  and  determined 
to  live  in  the  spirit  of  good  will.  May 
we  ever  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we 
&re  one  family  in  Thee,  and  in  this  one- 
ness may  we  do  our  work  and  live  our 
lives. 

Our  minds  and  hearts  reach  out  in 
prayer  for  those  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
our  country.  Keap  them  strong  in 
temptation,  resolute  in  duty,  and  faith- 
ful to  Thee,  who  art  ever  with  them  and 
with  us.  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us 
all — lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget  Thee. 
Amen. 

n 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


Holding  an  ad  interim  appointment. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WALT 
HORAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OP 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hoxise  for 
5  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  oblection. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profoimd  sorrow  tiiat  I  inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  the  passing  on 
December  20,  1966,  of  one  of  our  former 
colleagues,  Walt  Horan,  of  Washington. 

Walt  Horan  served  22  years  in  this 
body.  At  the  time  he  left  Congress,  he 
was  a  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  where  he  performed 
yeoman  service  for  his  district.  State, 
and  Nation. 

Walt  was  a  man  of  tremendous  integ- 
rity. He  sought  always  to  do  that  which 
was  right,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  men 
I  have  been  privileged  to  know. 

Walt  Horan  was  a  native  son  of  Wash- 
ington, having  been  bom  in  Wenatchee 
on  October  15, 1898,  He  was  a  veteran  of 
naval  service  during  World  War  I,  after 
which  he  graduated  from  Washington 
State  University. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Congress  in  1943, 
Walt  was  engaged  in  a  fruitgrowing, 
packing,  storing,  and  shipping  business. 
Upon  leaving  Congress  he  went  back  to 
the  land  he  loved  so  deeply  and  it  was  in 
the  Philippines,  visiting  his  daughter, 
that  he  passed  away. 

What  was  perhaps  Walt's  greatest 
moment  in  this  Chamber  came  when  he 
was  no  longer  a  Member  of  Congress, 
as  he  sat  here  on  June  21,  1965,  and 
heard  the  opening  prayer  offered  by  his 
son.  Rev.  Howard  S.  Horan,  who  hsui 
just  been  ordained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  all  Members  who  desire  to  do  so 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  Walt's  life  and  service.  I  know  my 
colleagues  will  want  to  join  me  and  Mrs. 
Felly  in  extending  our  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy to  his  widow,  Helen,  and  to  their 
five  children. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
yield? 


Mr.  FELLY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Walt  Horan  was  a  very  close,  and  dear 
friend  of  mine.  We  served  together  for 
a  number  of  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  He  was  an  invaluable 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
No  one  was  more  gentle,  kind,  or  more 
cooperative  than  Walt  Horan. 

I  join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
the  State  of  Washington  [Mr.  Felly]  in 
extending  to  his  lovely  wife,  Sally,  and 
to  his  family  our  deepest  condolences  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  join 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, and  our  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  paying  tribute  to  a  longtime 
friend  of  mine,  Walt  Horan. 

If  ever  in  my  life  I  saw  a  man  who  was 
a  friend  of  mine,  it  was  he.  He  was  kind, 
he  was  gentle,  he  was  considerate,  but 
tlirough  it  all  he  was  a  worker.  He  per- 
formed his  work  above  the  call  of  duty 
in  this  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  a  great  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  extend  my  sym- 
pathy to  his  entire  family. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  here  about  our  late 
former  colleague,  Walt  Horan.  He  was 
indeed  a  friend  of  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

His  friendship  knew  no  partisanship 
or  geographic  boundaries.  It  was  my 
great  pleasure  to  know  him,  to  know  his 
wife,  and  to  know  his  family. 

All  of  us  will  miss  him  greatly. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  in  every- 
thing that  has  been  said  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly],  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R, 
Ford],  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert],  and  the  majority  whip,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI, 
but  I  wish  to  add  a  personal  note. 

I  am,  I  think,  in  a  special  position  in 
the  House  in  relation  to  Walt  Horan.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  his  successor,  and 
I  am  from  another  party. 

On  the  day  that  I  was  seated  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  in  January  1965, 
Walt  was  to  my  knowledge  the  only  man 
to  come  from  another  side  of  the  aisle  to 
congratulate  a  successor  who  had  been 
his  opponent  in  the  previous  election. 

I  Imow  I  do  not  need  to  assure  my  Re- 
publican friends  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Walt  was  held  by  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  He  was  a  dedicated 
Republican,  but  he  could  never  have 
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applied  a  partisan  test  to  friendship. 
There  was  simply  nothing  small  or  nar- 
row in  his  nature. 

When  I  was  introduced  as  a  new 
Member  in  the  Democratic  cloakroom 
many  of  my  new  colleagues  could  not 
conceal  their  deep  regret  at  Walt's  de- 
feat and  it  was  clear  that  no  one  found 
any  pleasure  in  it.  Walt  himself  was 
undaunted  and  immensely  generous  to 
me.  He  took  me  through  the  Capitol 
to  introduce  me  to  his  colleagues  and 
countless  friends.  It  was  more  than  a 
magnificent  gesture  of  good  will;  I  think 
it  was  symbolic  of  the  best  traditions  in 
our  American  political  life:  That  the 
responsibility  and  service  can  be  passed 
not  only  without  violence  but  indeed 
without  rancor.  It  was  a  day  that  I  shall 
always  remember. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  said  here  that  to 
be  gracious  in  victory  required  one  to  be 
a  gentleman,  but  to  be  gracious  in  de- 
feat required  one  to  be  a  man.  Walt 
Horan  was  a  man  as  well  as  a  gentleman, 
a  warm,  kindly,  dedicated  man  who 
served  his  district  longer  than  any  other 
Representative  and  served  it  always  with 
honor. 

His  passing  brings  grief  to  his  wonder- 
ful wife  and  family  to  whom  he  was  so 
devoted.  Their  grief  is  shared  by  all 
who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 
That  is  a  rare  testament. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Walt  Horan.  He  served  with  distinction 
In  this  body  for  so  many  years. 

I  think  my  good  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  aptly  described  my 
state  of  mind  when  he  referred  to  the 
kindness  of  Walt  Horan;  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [  Mr. 
Foley]  has  described  the  fine  and  noble 
outlook  on  life  that  Mr.  Horan  had. 

Walt  Horan 's  personality  impressed  it- 
self upon  every  one  of  his  colleagues  that 
he  ever  served  with.  He  was  a  man  who 
was  honorable  and  trustworthy  in  every 
respect.  His  integrity  was  outstanding. 
His  personality,  his  understanding  mind 
and  his  capacity  to  make  friends  were 
outstandmg  characteristics  of  his  life. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing my  deep  sympathy  to  the  loved  ones 
he  leaves  behind. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
liAntD]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
Who  served  with  Walt  Horan  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  know  that 
Walt  was  not  only  a  kindly  man  and  a 
conscientious  man  but  a  man  who  had  a 
deep  insight  hito  the  problems  of  his 
fellow  human  beings.  Walt  was  a  hard 
worker  on  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. I  had  the  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing with  him  on  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  83d  and 
the  84th  Congresses. 

J J"iew  Walt  to  be  an  outstanding 
Christian  gentleman  and  a  man  that 
this  country  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington will  long  remember. 
CXin 43— Part  1 


I  join  with  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  in  extending  to  his  family 
and  to  his  lovely  wife  our  sincere 
sympathy. 

Walt  Horan  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
the  State  of  Washington  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Congressman  Walt 
Horan. 

The  news  of  his  death  on  December  20 
was  received  by  all  of  us  with  shock,  and 
it  was  a  sad  day  for  all  of  Walt's  former 
colleagues  who  were  his  good  friends. 

I,  of  course,  felt  a  very  special  kinship 
to  Walt  Horan,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  our 
two  congressional  districts  combined  to 
form  all  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  State 
of  Washington.  In  a  great  many  re- 
spects our  districts  are  similar.  They 
are  both  rural  districts  and  both  produce 
an  abundance  of  agricultural  crops. 

Another  thing  that  bound  us  together 
was  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  I  mention  this  only  be- 
cause Walt  Horan  gave  such  splendid 
representation  to  the  diversified  interests 
and  the  important  interests  of  these  dis- 
tricts, and  in  doing  so  provided  all  of  us 
who  have  followed  him  not  only  in  this 
part  of  the  country  but  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  with  guidance  and  with  in- 
spiration. 

Walt  Horan.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  truly 
fine  man  who  enjoyed  a  wonderful  repu- 
tation among  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  and  working  with  him. 

He  served  22  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  when  he  left  the 
Congress  in  1964,  he  was  one  of  our  eight 
top  ranking  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  terms  of  seniority  and 
the  second  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Walt  was  held  by  his  Republican  col- 
leagues, he  was  selected  for  several  years 
in  a  row  as  treasurer  of  the  Republican 
congressional  campaign  committee. 

I  think  as  many  of  you  know,  Walt  was 
seriously  ill  during  his  campaign  in  1964 
and  it  was  an  illness  from  which  he 
never  completely  recovered.  He  was  hos- 
pitalized for  many,  many  months  be- 
fore he  was  able  to  leave  the  hospital.  All 
four  of  his  sons  went  to  visit  him  In  the 
hospital  at  Wenatchee  this  summer  but  it 
was  Walt's  fondest  dream  once  again 
to  visit  his  daughter,  Kay,  and  her  hus- 
band and  their  children  who  live  in 
Manila.  So  Walt  and  his  wonderful  wife, 
Sally,  made  the  decision  and  they  flew 
to  Manila. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Walt 
knew  before  his  journey  that  the  end  was 
near.  He  recognized  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  a  trip  of  this  great  mag- 
nitude, but  he  knew  also  that  he  wanted 
to  see  his  daughter  and  grandchildren 
again,  and  that  dream  was  fulfilled.  It  is 
my  hope  that  his  wish  will  prove  of  com- 
fort to  his  fine  family— Sally,  his  wife, 
and  all  his  children — who  remain,  along 
with  the  great  memory  of  his  service, 
which  is  an  Inspiration  for  all  of  us. 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Meeds]. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  falbute  to 
Walt  Horan.  While  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  serve  in  Congress  with 
him,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  contribu- 
tion he  made  to  his  district  and  to  the 
State  of  Washington  during  his  22  years 
of  service  in  Congress.  He  served 
through  the  many  diflBcult  years  which 
saw  the  Second  World  War  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.   They  were  not  easy  years. 

But,  his  sincerity,  dedication,  and  im- 
failing  courtesy  set  goals  toward  which 
all  Members  of  Congress  should  prop- 
erly strive. 

He  was  a  respected  Congressman. 
Perhaps  more  importantly,  he  was  a  wdl- 
respected  man. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams]. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  knew  Walt  Horan  for  many,  many 
years  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Many 
of  us  had  the  privilege  of  having  him 
help  us  through  the  years  on  projects, 
particularly  those  involving  the  agricul- 
tural areas.  As  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore, Walt  was  always  distinguished  by 
his  kindness  and  his  patience.  We  all 
share  in  the  deep  regret  that  has  been 
expressed  here  and  extend  our  sjrmpathy 
to  his  family. 

I  only  hope  that  those  of  us  who  have 
entered  the  House  from  the  State  of 
Washington  can  carry  on  as  well  smd 
have  the  respect  of  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  was  held  by 
Walt  Horan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton IMis.  Hansen]  may  revise  and  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  profound  sorrow  that 
I  join  my  colleagues  from  the  State  of 
Washington  this  morning  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  beloved  late  colleague,  Walt  Horan, 
from  the  Fifth  District  of  Washington. 

I  knew  Walt  as  a  friend  and  neighbor 
here  in  Congress  and  as  a  fellow  citizen 
of  our  State.  Not  once  through  all  the 
years  I  have  known  Walt  wsis  there  an 
occasion  when  he  was  petty,  small,  or 
unkind. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  here. 
He  did  a  magniflcent  job  not  only  for 
our  State,  but  for  the  Nation. 

To  his  lovely  wife  Sally  and  to  his 
children,  I  extend  my  deepest  and  sln- 
cerest  sympathy. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  the  remarks  of  Walt  Horan's  friends 
that  have  been  made  here  today  bear  out 
what  I  have  always  felt,  suid  that  is  that 
no  man  who  ever  served  in  tWs  body  was 
held  in  higher  esteem  or  was  more  be- 
loved by  all  of  those  who  served  with 
him.  Those  of  us  who  always  look  for- 
ward to  returning  to  our  State,  those  of 
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us  from  the  State  of  Washington,  will 
certainly  regret  that  we  cannot  go  back 
and  greet  Walt  again,  but  we  will  carry 
with  us  the  pleasant  memories  of  the 
many  years  we  have  known  him  in  our 
hearts. 

Blr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  mCKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  mourning  the  Honorable 
Walt  Horan.  It  was  not  my  privilege 
to  know  Mr.  Horan  personally,  but  I 
certainly  know  him  by  reputation. 

I  knew  his  reputation  in  our  State  of 
Washington,  of  course,  years  before  I 
came  to  Congress.  That  reputation  was 
of  a  dedicated,  independent,  personable, 
completely  honest  lawmaker — in  short, 
a  fine,  honorable  man. 

And  I  know  his  reputation  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  It  is  no  different  here  than 
it  is  in  the  State  he  loved  and  served  so 
well.  There  is  no  disagreement  any- 
where: Mr.  Horan  was  a  fine,  honorable 
man. 

That  his  passing  came  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  half  a  world  from  the  State 
and  the  country  he  loved  so  well,  made 
his  death  doubly  tragic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  without  having 
known  Walt  Horan  personally,  I  mourn 
him.  For  I  feel  that  I  have  missed 
something  important  in  life  by  not  hav- 
ing known  him  personally. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
moved  when  one  of  our  former  colleagues 
who  is  present  today  said  that  he  would 
like  to  have  expressed  his  feelings  at  this 
time.  He  Is  one  who  served  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  with  Walt  for  so 
many  years,  a  good  friend  from  Iowa, 
Ben  Jensen.  He  would  have  liked  to  say 
what  those  of  us  who  are  Members  are 
able  to  say. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  here  today  In 
expressing  my  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
Walt  Horan. 

Through  the  years  of  our  close  asso- 
ciation in  the  House  of  Representatives 
he  was  always  my  friend,  as  I  was  always 
his.  I  was  shocked  to  learn  of  his  un- 
timely death.  If  someone  were  to  ask  me 
to  describe  Walt  Horan  in  one  word  it 
would  be  "xmpretentlous."  But  this 
would  not  do  him  justice.  Maybe  a  bet- 
ter word  would  be  "genuine."  I  knew 
Walt  Horan  as  a  man  of  unquestioned 
integrity,  able,  and  dedicated  to  his  re- 
sponsibiUties  here  in  this  body.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  no  malice  in  his  makeup 
toward  anyone,  and  by  the  very  nature 
of  his  openhanded,  congenial  willing- 
ness to  be  helpful,  Walt  Horan  endeared 
himself  to  all  of  us.  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

To  his  bereaved  family  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathies.  May  they  take 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  he  served  his 
country  faithfully  and  with  high  distinc- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  deeply  saddened  to  learn 
Just  before  Christmas  of  the  passing  of 
the  Honorable  Walt  Horan,  distinguished 
former  Member  of  this  body  from  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  Washington.    I  came  to  know  Walt 


Horan  very  well  through  our  many  years 
of  Joint  service  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations.    I  Join  with  the  peo- 
ple of  his  State  in  admiration  for  his  de- 
votion to  their  betterment.     The  fact 
that  Walt  spent  22  years  in  this  body 
representing  them  is  surely  a  testimonial 
to  his  faithfulness  and  ability.   But  more 
than  that,  Walt  Horan  was  a  close  friend 
whom  I  will  sorely  miss.    To  his  lovely 
wife  and  five  children  I  offer  my  deepest 
sympathy  and  prayers  in  their  great  loss. 
Mr.  ADAIR.    Mr.  a|)eaker,  I  join  my 
coUeagues  in  the  sentiments  they  have 
expressed  at  the  loss  of  our  friend  and 
former     colleague     Mr.     Walt     Horan. 
Those  of  us  who  have  served  with  him 
knew  him  to  be  a  dedicated  public  ser- 
vant, a  hard  worker,  and  one  motivated 
with  a  high  sense  of  responsibiUty.    He 
was  truly  a  great  and  dedicated  Amer- 
ican, and  his  passing  leaves  a  great  void. 
Mrs.  Adair  and  I  join  with  all  the  others 
who  have  extended  sympathy  to  his  wife 
Sally  and  their  fine  family. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Walter  Horan,  who  for  many  years 
was  the  distinguished  Representative  of 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  As  other  Mem- 
bers know,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  friendly  people  in  the 
House.  Not  only  was  he  a  dedicated  pub- 
Uc  servant,  but  he  was  a  man  of  unusual 
ability  and  intellect. 

There  was  a  community  of  interest  be- 
tween his  congressional  district  and  my 
own  and  Mr.  Horan  had  a  fond  associa- 
tion with  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia.  He  was  an  orchard- 
ist,  and  I  recall  that  one  of  the  first  times 
that  I  met  him  was  when  he  attended 
the  annual  picnic  of  the  late  Senator 
Harry  Byrd,  where  were  invited  the 
friends  and  associates  of  the  apple  indus- 
try of  the  former  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Walt  Horan  was  a  regular  and 
welcome  guest  at  that  annual  occasion. 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  PElly]  for  this  op- 
portimity  to  pay  tribute  to  this  distin- 
guished son  of  his  Stftte. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  eulogizing  the  late  Walt 
Horaji  who  ably  represented  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of 
Washington  for  some  20  years.  His  un- 
timely death  came  aa  a  shock  to  many  of 
us  who  knew  him  w€ll  and  admired  him 
greatly.  He  was  a  man  of  dedication, 
wisdom,  and  devotion  to  the  loftiest  of 
principles. 

Walt  Horan  was  elected  to  the  78th 
and  succeeding  Congresses.  He  came  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  same 
time  I  did,  in  1943.  Affable  and  articu- 
late, Walt  went  his  way,  always  well  in- 
formed and  convincing.  He  was  a  knowl- 
edgeable man,  and  hud  a  way  of  impress- 
ing his  views  on  others  in  a  most  agree- 
able and  acceptable  manner.  Universally 
respected  and  admired,  Walt  seemed  to 
number  his  friends  in  the  Congress  by 
the  number  who  kntw  him.  He  was  my 
friend,  and  I  shall  ajways  feel  that  I  was 
enriched  by  that  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  needs  more 
Walt  Horans.  This  Congress  needs  more 
men  of  his  caliber 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  life  and  serv- 
ice of  the  late  Walter  Horan. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT     TO     FOREIGN     TAX 

CREDIT  PROVISION  OP  THE  IN- 

TERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  823  on  Tuesday,  the  day 
Congress  opened  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress.  This  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  I  hope  every  Member  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  this  bill,  and  espe- 
cially members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  as  the  numerous  industries 
located  in  South  Carolina  and  through- 
out the  country  are  interested  in  this 
proposed  amendment. 

I  am  inserting  a  full  explanation  of  the 
bill  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Explanation  of  an  Amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Tax  Credit  Provision  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  To  Improve  Balance 
OF  Payments,  Benefit  Domestic  Economt, 
and  Our  Foreign  Indxtsthial  Cooperation 
This   bin    Is    Introduced    not    only   as   an 
independent  bill  but  also  with  the  objective 
of  having  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
adopt  this  provision  as  an  amendment  to  the 
first  tax  bill  that  might  come  up  before  the 
Committee  for   Its  consideration  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Mills,  should  this 
bill    not    be    enacted    as    an    Independent 
measure. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  amend  sec- 
tion 902(b)  and  section  902(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  These  sections 
provide  that  If  a  U.S.  corporation  owns  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of  a 
first-level  foreign  corporation,  and  If  such 
foreign  corporation  owns  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  voting  stock  of  a  second-level  foreign 
subsidiary,  the  domestic  parent  corporation 
may  credit  against  Its  U.S.  taxes  on  dividends 
received  from  such  subsidiaries  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  foreign  Income  taxes 
paid  by  such  subsidiaries.  Under  present 
law  no  credit  is  allowed  to  the  U.S.  corpora- 
tion for  foreign  Income  taxes  paid  by  a  for- 
eign corporation  beyond  the  second  level. 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment, suppose  a  U.S.  corporation  has  s 
wholly-owned  or  majority-owned  foreign 
subsidiary  in  country  X  which  desires  to 
develop  a  new  activity  with  local  capital 
participation  but  cannot  provide  50  percent 
of  the  required  capital  without  assistance 
from  its  American  parent;  it  could,  howevM, 
provide  25  percent,  with  75  percent  provided 
from  local  capital.  Under  present  law,  this 
cannot  be  done  without  total  loss  of  foreign 
income  tax  credits. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  reduce 
the  50-percent  requirement  to  25  percent 
between  the  first  and  second  levels  ana 
would  include  third-level  foreign  corpora- 
tions In  the  tax  credit  structure  If  the  28- 
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percent  test  is  met.  Under  existing  rules 
and  regulations,  the  lYeasury  Department 
Till  have  no  difficulty  in  verifying  the  in- 
direct ownership  of  the  third-level  sub- 
sidiary by  the  domestic  corporation. 

It  win  be  noted  that  under  the  present 
law  the  U.S.  parent  corporation  does  not  ob- 
tain the  benefit  of  the  foreign  Income  tax 
credit  unless  it  owns  directly  or  indirectly 
not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  voting  stock 
in  the  second-level  subsidary,  i.e.,  10  per- 
cent of  50  percent.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
posed bill  specifically  provides  that  the  U.S. 
parent  corporation  shall  not  obtain  the  ben- 
efit of  the  foreign  Income  tax  credit  unless 
It  owns  directly  or  Indirectly  not  less  than  6 
percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  the  particular 
second-  or  third-level  foreign  subeidiary. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  have  the 
following  effects,  all  in  ovir  national  inter- 
est: 

1.  American  business  will  be  able  to  ex- 
pand and  grow  with  less  use  of  American 
capital  and  increased  participation  of  for- 
eign local  nationals  in  their  own  economy, 
resulting  in  a  more  favorable  business  at- 
mosphere abroad. 

a.  U.S.  economy  wUl  be  benefited  by  in- 
creased tax  revenue,  higher  employment  and 
Inunne  resulting  from  demand,  where  feas- 
ible, for  raw  materials,  equipment  and  prod- 
ucts supplied  from  U.S.  sources  for  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  these  foreign  fa- 
dUUes. 

3.  U.S.  balance  of  payments  will  be  Im- 
proved. 

With  reference  to  Point  #1,  furthering  our 
efforts  to  reduce  the  amount  of  U.S.  dollars 
In  foreign  investments,  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  enable  American  Industry 
to  utilize  local  foreign  capital  rather  than 
17.3.  dollars,  without  losing  foreign  tax  cred- 
its, for  modernization  and  expansion  In  se- 
lected areas  to  meet  foreign  competition. 
The  Impact  of  Increased  participation  of  for- 
eign local  nationals  on  the  foreign  business 
atmosphere  Is  Illustrated  by  the  experience 
In  Canada  where,  under  Section  106  (la) 
of  the  Canadian  Income  Tax  Act,  effective  In 
19S3,  provision  Is  made  for  a  reduction  In 
the  Canadian  withholding  tax  paid  by  non- 
resident corporations  having  a  prescribed  de- 
gree of  Canadian  ownership. 

Also,  where  local  national  stock  exchanges 
exist,  use  of  local  equity  capital  could  result 
In  greater  distribution  of  stock  of  second-  or 
third-level  foreign  corporations  and  Increased 
sources  of  future  venture  capital  abroad. 
Loss  of  foreign  tax  credits  to  U.S.  parent  cor- 
poration (under  the  present  foreign  tax  credit 
structure  and  regulations  governing  Interest 
In  first-  and  second-level  foreign  corporations 
or  use  of  third-level  corporations)  necessi- 
tates Investment  of  U.S.  capital  for  such 
modernization  and  expansion. 

With  reference  to  Point  it  2,  Increased  in- 
come and  employment  from  demand  for  U.S. 
raw  materials,  plant  equipment  and  other 
supplies  required  for  the  construction  of 
these  facilities  abroad  as  well  as  their  contin- 
ued maintenance  and  repair,  directly  aids 
VS.  economy  through  Increased  tax  revenues 
and  higher  employment  level  and  Indirectly 
benefits  the  economy  of  the  particular  lor- 
elgn  country  for  this  modernization  and 
expansion. 

Last,  and  of  vital  Importance — Point  #3 — 
Improved  balance  of  payments.  Increased 
income  from  foreign  Investments  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  reduces  or  eliminates  the  net 
outflow  of  U.S.  dollars,  thus  contributing  to 
an  Improved  U.S.  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion. As  you  well  know,  factors  that  improve 
our  balance  of  payments  are  tremendously 
Important  to  our  financial  picture  and  our 
economy.  This  measure,  If  enacted,  would 
make  a  great  contribution  to  this  end.  The 
protection  of  our  marketing  position  abroad 
requires  additional  Investments  In  our  for- 
eign subsidiaries  from  either  U.S.  or  foreign 
countries  to  meet  foreign  competition.    The 


enactment  of  this  proposed  amendment 
would  permit  the  additional  Investment  to 
come  from  foreign  countries. 

I  would  like  to  Impress  on  my  colleagues 
the  fact  that  I  have  given  this  matter  careful 
study  and  can  see  nothing  but  good  resulting 
from  the  enactment  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOHN  W, 
McCORMACK 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  move 
into  the  important  and  busy  workdays  of 
the  new  90th  Congress,  I  want  to  pause 
for  a  moment  and  express  my  best  wishes 
to  you  as  you  once  Eigain  assume  the 
heavy  burdens  of  leadership  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  House  is  very  fortunate  to  have  a 
Speaker  with  the  experience,  the  dedica- 
tion, and  the  enthusiasm  for  service  of 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 

No  doubt  we  will  have  some  acrimoni- 
ous days  ahead  as  we  debate  the  great 
and  controversial  issues  of  the  present 
and  it  is  propitious  that  this  debate  will 
be  overseen  by  a  Speaker  so  committed 
to  protecting  the  rights  of  eswh  individ- 
ual Member,  defending  the  prerogatives 
of  the  House  itself,  and  a  Speaker  with 
such  a  highly  developed  sense  of  fairness. 

The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack 
has  served  in  this  body  for  40  years,  the 
last  4  as  Speaker.  He  has  made  many 
tremendous  contributions  to  sound  and 
orderly  legislation  and  all  of  us  who  serve 
here  benefit  from  his  counsel.  His  lead- 
ership and  guidance  already  are  monu- 
ments to  responsibility  In  public  office. 

I  know  that  imder  Speaker  McCor- 
HACK's  leadership,  the  90th  Congress  will 
compile  a  record  which  will  appeal  to  all 
Americans  of  good  purpose. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HULL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can- 
not speak  of  the  achievements  of  the 
89th  Congress  without  speaking  in  terms 
of  the  leadership  of  John  W.  McCor- 
mack. The  achievements  of  the  89th 
Congress  are  among  the  greatest  of  any 
Congress  in  all  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  If  any  proof  is  needed,  they  are 
proof  of  his  legislative  leadership. 

Beyond  that,  all  of  us  know  that  he  ts 
a  kind  mtui,  a  Christian,  a  gentleman, 
and  a  personal  friend  who  loves  us  all 
and  whom  we  all  love  from  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may 
say  that  the  previous  speakers  have  an- 
ticipated what  I  had  in  mind  to  say  and 


have  expressed  it  much  more  eloquently 
than  I  could. 

However,  I  do  want  to  say  that  the 
editorial  concerning  the  Speaker  which 
appeared  this  morning  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  does  not  speak  for  me,  does  not 
express  my  opinions,  nor,  I  know,  the 
opinions  of  many  other  Members  of  the 
majority  party  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
this  morning. 

I  commend  the  Speaker  for  his  leader- 
ship and  guidance  In  the  past.  Was  he 
not  the  leader  in  the  record-breaJding 
89th  Congress? 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  hope  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  continue  to  assume 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  leadership 
for  many  more  years,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  our  party  but  also  for  the 
benefit  of  our  country. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  amazed  to  read  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  that  in  the  august 
judgment  of  the  editorial  writer  of  that 
estimable  newspaper  a  young  man  of  75 
should  forsake  the  field  of  statesmanship 
and  retire  to  the  rocking  chair  and  the 
knitting  needles. 

America  hsis  never  produced  a  more 
virile  and  masterful  American  than  the 
Speaker  of  this  House,  and  I  can  assure 
his  good  and  considerate  friend  on  the 
Post,  who  in  the  goodness  of  his  generous 
heart  would  put  him  out  to  pasture,  that 
when  young  John  McCormack  has 
reached  the  riper  age  of  85  he  will  still  be 
here,  bossing  the  job  for  God  and 
country. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  join  with  my 
fellow  Missourlan,  Bill  Hvll,  to  add  a 
word  of  praise  for  our  beloved  Speaker, 
John  McCormack. 

When  we  arose  this  morning,  we  were 
shocked  to  read  in  the  local  paper  the 
lead  editorial  which  suggested  that  the 
Speaker  should  gracefully  step  down 
because  of  some  recent  reverses. 

My  first  reaction  was  to  ignore  the  edi- 
torial and  thereby  not  dignify  an  article 
which  was  not  factually  accurate,  but 
full  of  faulty  reasoning  which  resulted 
in  a  fallacious  conclusion. 

When  I  learned  some  Members  would 
not  remain  silent  after  this  attack  upon 
our  leader,  it  seemed  to  me  silence  might 
imply  agreement.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth. 

The  conclusion  of  the  editorial  is  that 
the  Speaker's  leadership  is  Inadequate. 
They  proceed  to  base  such  a  conclusion 
on  one  or  two  events  that  have  happened 
since  we  convened  on  January  10.  Such 
a  charge  completely  ignores  the  long  rec- 
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ord  of  fine  leadership  of  our  Speaker 
over  the  many  years  since  he  assumed 
leadership  after  the  passing  of  Speaker 
Sam  Raybum.    Those  were  large  shoes 
to  fill,  but  during  the  second  session  of 
the  87th  Congress  the  new  Speaker  ex- 
hibited brilliant  leadership  that  has  con- 
tinued on  during  all  of  the  past  5  years. 
Some  of  us  may  not  have  agreed  com- 
pletely with  the  Speaker  on  several  dif- 
ferent issues.   We  have  not  always  voted 
as  he  would  have  preferred.    But  he  is 
not  a  man  that  becomes  angry  or  vin- 
dicative.    All  of  us  recognize  in  John 
a  man  who  in  every  instance  is  kindly, 
imderstanding,  and  concerned  for  his 
fellow  Members.    He  is  always  willing 
to  listen  to  the  problems  of  a  Member, 
whether  he  is  a  new  or  old  Member,  on 
either  side  of  the  political  aisle.    John 
McCoRMACK   has   not  only   been  very 
patient  with  his  fellow  Members,  he  is 
a  man  who  has  always  been  fair  with  his 
colleagues,  whether  they  happened  to 
agree  with  him  or  not. 

It  Is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  resent  the  suggestion  in  the  local 
Washington  paper  that  you  relinquish 
your  leadership.  You  have  Just  been 
elected  Speaker.  The  membership  on 
your  side  of  the  aisle  has  just  expressed 
its  confidence  that  in  the  90th  Congress, 
you  wiU  exhibit  the  same  high  level  of 
excellent,  and  if  you  please,  quite  ade- 
quate leadership  that  you  have  shown 
in  the  87th,  88th,  and  89th  Congresses. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  membership  of  this  new 
Congress  has  confidence  in  you.  We  do 
not  intend  to  let  one  editorial  lessen 
or  undermine  the  high  esteem  we  all 
have  for  our  Speaker. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   BURKE   of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  expressing  my  complete 
confidence   in   your   leadership   as   the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  regrettable  that  the  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  in  to- 
day's morning  edition  contained  so  many 
inaccurate  statements.  It  does  not  repre- 
sent the  facts.    It  failed  to  point  out  the 
long  hours  you  spend  in  the  Speaker's  of- 
fice from  early  morning  every  day  until 
late  in  the  evening.     It  did  not  reveal 
your  excellent  record  in  guiding  through 
the  89th  Congress  legislation  that  bene- 
fited all  of  our  people.   When  the  history 
of  the  many  Speakers  of  the  US.  House 
of  Representatives  is  written,  the  name 
of  John  W.  McCormack,  like  that  of 
Abou  ben  Adhem,  will  lead  all  the  rest. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  the  hardest 
working  Member  of  the  House;  your  pace 
would  put  many  younger  Members  to 
shame.  You  are  loved,  honored,  and  re- 
spected by  every  Member  of  this  body. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  certainly 
proud  of  you:  the  Republican  Party  rec- 
ognizes your  fairness. 

I  would  commend  to  the  editorial 
writer.  Rudyard  Kipling's  immortal  poem 


"If"  for  reading.  JoiJn  McCormack  has 
held  his  head  and  what  is  more  "John  W. 
McCormack  is  a  man,  my  son." 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
is  the  Speaker's  role  in  the  House  of 
Representatives?  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  few  men  in  America  would  be  able 
to  answer  this  question,  for  each  man, 
as  Speaker,  makes  his  own  mark  and  sets 
his  own  course.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  a  man  whose 
responsibilities  can  never  be  defined  and 
never  be  categorized.  Each  man  is  his 
own  best  judge  of  what  he  can  do.  and 
only  history  can  tell  us  whether  he  has 
done  this  job  well. 

In  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
few  will  disagree  that  the  89th  Congress 
will  rank  among  those  which  brought 
about  great  accomplishment  and  great 
achievement.  And  let  no  man  think  that 
this  Congress  created  its  greatness  by 
itself  because  a  ship  with  no  captain 
fioimders  on  the  shore.  The  giant  of 
that  Congress  was  Speaker  John  Mc- 
Cormack. It  was  he  who  lent  both  out- 
standing leadership  combined  with  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  the  assurance 
of  purpose  to  those  of  us — and  there 
were  many  of  us— who  wanted  great 
things  but  knew  not  how  to  get  them. 
On  many  a  close  vote  it  was  John  Mc- 
Cormack's  personal  prestige  that  could 
find  a  needed  vote,  or  turn  a  vote  against 
into  a  vote  for. 

For  this,  and  for  all  he  has  done  in  his 
many  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
let  no  man  say  that  he  has  not  lent  dig- 
nity and  wisdom  to  the  Speakership. 

Pew  in  history  have  had  the  affection 
and  loyalty  from  the  House  membership 
as  has  Speaker  McCormack.  And  few 
have  met  criticism  with  as  much  dignity, 
grace,  and  courage. 

I  am  sure  that  the  90th  Congress  will 
make  a  mark  on  history  and  once  again, 
we    will    be    privileged    and    fortunate 
enough  to  have  as  Speaker  one  who  ranks 
among  the  foremost  alltime  legislators 
of  this  country  in  ita  187  years  of  history. 
And  let  us  not  forget  the  heavy  burden 
of   responsibility   he   carried    upon   the 
death  of  President  Kennedy,  with  the 
double  duty  as  next  In  line  of  presidential 
succession  and  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  leading  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government.    There  are  few  men  in  all 
the  world  who  could  have  endured  the 
burden  he  carried  during  those  days  and 
maintain  his  calm  certainty  and  un- 
daunted wisdom. 

And,  finally,  let  every  American  recog- 
nize the  debt  of  gratitude  it  owes  to 
Speaker  McCormack  for  his  fine  work 
and  wise  leadership.  He  has  helped  to 
steer  this  greatest  and  richest  of  all  coun- 
tries on  a  path  of  achievement  and  prog- 
ress, and  he  is  one  of  the  few  men  who 
could  do  this.  Speaker  McCormack. 
thank  you. 


UNITY  AND  WISDOM  NEEDED  TO 
ACCOMPLISH  OUR  GOALS 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  16  years'  service  in  the  Congress,  I 
have  seldom  risen  to  address  the  House 
on  any  matter  other  than  the  legislation 
before  us.    I  do  so  today,  however,  be- 
cause I  believe  we  are  endangering  our 
capacity  to  act  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try by  allowing  ovurselves  to  become  em- 
broiled in  procedural  dissension  that  is 
both  unbecoming  and  extremely  unwise. 
We  have  immediately  behind  us  the 
work  of  one  of  the  most  productive  and 
progressive  Congresses  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation.    Much  remains  to  be  done 
here  if  the  country  is  to  know  the  full 
potential  benefit  of  the  vital  and  for- 
ward-looking programs  we  have  enacted 
into  law.    And  much  labor  is  ahead  of 
us  if  we  are  to  bring  into  being  needed 
new  programs  and  improvement  of  ex- 
isting ones. 

To  accomplish  our  work,  we  will  need 
all  the  good  will,  all  the  unity  of  spirit 
and  determination,  and  all  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  the  years,  that  we  can 
bring  forth.  We  necessarily  look  to  our 
leadership  for  these  qualities,  and  they 
are  there  for  us  in  full  measure  if  we 
will  take  care  not  to  obscure  them  by 
dealing  in  personalities. 

The  leadership  has  a  responsibility  to 
its  party,  of  course,  but  in  the  last  analy- 
sis its  basic  function  is  to  insure  that 
the  will  of  the  majority  will  prevail  here. 
Each  of  us  must  bear  in  mind  that,  what- 
ever the  pressures  of  a  given  day  may 
be,  we  have  an  overriding  obligation  to 
work  for  the  good  of  the  House  over  the 
long  haul,  for  upon  the  strength  of  this 
body  rests  the  well-being  of  our  country. 
Each  of  us  has  his  problems,  and  each 
of  us  has  his  ambitions,  whatever  our 
age,  our  experience,  or  our  party.  But 
beyond  any  considerations  involved  in 
our  own  political  destinies,  we  have  an 
unchanging  responsibility  to  act  first  in 
the  national  interest. 

If  we  are  to  meet  that  responsibility 
in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead— if  we 
are  to  make  wise  choices  among  the  diffi- 
cult alternatives  In  both  programs  and 
financing  that  confront  us— then  as 
Democrats,  and  Republicans,  we  must 
put  aside  this  internal  turmoil,  avail 
ourselves  of  all  the  ability,  dedication, 
and  experience  that  we  have  in  such 
abundance,  and  get  on  with  the  legisla- 
tive work  before  us. 

We  have  problems  aplenty  to  deal 
with  in  performing  that  task.  Let  us  not 
compound  our  problems  by  encouraging 
disunity,  either  directly  by  our  own 
words  and  actions  or  indirectly  by  trying 
to  capitalize  on  the  words  and  actions 
of  others.  Let  us.  I  urge  each  of  you, 
settle  down  and  pull  together.  No  good 
can  come  of  pursuing  a  negative  atti- 
tude.   We  are  in  a  difficult  and  serious 
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period  for  our  country,  and  we  can  hope 
to  meet  its  demands  only  by  construc- 
tive effort  and  genuine  respect  for  the 
qualities  each  has  to  offer  toward  the 
common  good. 


McALESTER    NEWSPAPER    SALUTES 
CARL  ALBERT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Carl  Albert,  our  outstanding  majority 
leader,  is  Oklahoma's  favorite  son.  Our 
pride  in  Carl  is  honest  pride,  based  on 
his  widely  recognized  ability,  his  achieve- 
ments in  Government,  and  his  warmth 
as  a  person. 

The  reasons  for  our  pride  are  well-ex- 
pressed in  a  story  in  the  McAlester  Dem- 
ocrat, a  newspaper  in  the  majority 
leader's  hometown,  of  Sunday.  January 
8,  1967.  The  story  was  written  by  How- 
ard Yourman.  a  brilliant  yoxmg  high 
school  senior  who  has  been  associated  for 
more  than  a  year  with  the  Albert  staff 
and  knows  Mr.  Albert's  work  and  per- 
sonal qualities  first  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  this  story  to 
appear  in  the  Record  as  an  eloquent 
testimonial  to  the  outstanding  job  Mr. 
Albert  does  as  a  leader  of  this  body,  and 
as  a  representative  of  the  people  of  Okla- 
homa.   It  follows : 

Carl  Albert  Starts  21st   Year   on   Hn.L — 

Joined  House  1946 

(By  Howard  Yourman) 

When  the  bell  sounds  to  mark  the  open- 
ing of  the  Ninetieth  Congress  Tuesday,  It 
also  will  mark  the  t>eglnnlng  of  Congress- 
man Carl  Albert's  twenty-flrst  year  of  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  Oklahoma's  Third  Con- 
gressional District. 

As  a  member  of  every  Congress  since  his 
first  election  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1946,  Albert  has  served  more 
years  In  the  House  than  any  previous  Okla- 
homa representative. 

Prom  his  first  days  as  a  freshman  mem- 
ber—In an  entering  class  that  Included 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Richard  NUon — Al- 
bert has  worked  his  way  up  through  the 
ranks  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  occupy  the 
powerful  post  of  Majority  Leader,  and  in  the 
process  has  become  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial men  on  Capitol  Hill. 

But  working  his  way  up  is  nothing  new  for 
Carl  Albert.  The  oldest  of  five  children  born 
to  Earnest  Homer  Albert,  a  coal  miner,  and 
Leona  Ann  Scott,  Carl  is  a  fourth  generation 
Oklahoman.  His  maternal  great-grand- 
father, Stacey  R.  Scott,  settled  in  Krebs  In 
1887.  His  paternal  great-grandfather.  Ell 
Albert,  came  to  Oklahoma  in  1889.  and  lived 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life  In  Wilburton. 
Both  ancestors  were  Civil  War  veterans. 

When  Carl  was  three,  his  father  bought  a 
farm  seven  miles  northeast  of  McAlester  In 
the  community  known  as  Flowery  Mound, 
but  conMnonly  called  Bug  Tussle.  It  was 
there  that  he  grew  up  and  received  his  first 
eight  years  of  schooling. 

As  a  student  at  McAlester  High  School, 
Carl  took  an  interest  In  public  speaking 
which  eventually  resulted  in  his  winning  a 
district  championship  in  the  Midwest  Ora- 
torical Contest  and  the  right  to  compete  for 
State  honors.     For  his  performance  before 


the  Justice  of  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court, 
he  was  awarded  the  State  championship,  9100 
and  a  trip  to  Kansas  City  for  the  semifinals. 
Again  he  emerged  victorious,  with  first  place 
and  a  three  month  tour  of  Europe. 

After  graduating  from  McAlester  High  as 
president  of  the  student  body  and  class  vale- 
dictorian, Carl  went  on  to  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  where  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  student  body  and  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  became  National  Oratorical 
Champion,  for  which  he  received  a  $1,500 
cash  prize  and  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 

He  graduated  from  O.U.  In  1931  and  was 
awarded  a  Rhodes  scholarship  to  study  at 
Oxford  University  in  England,  where  he 
earned  a  B.A.  and  a  B.CJ:^.  In  law.  During 
his  three  year  stay  at  Oxford,  he  was  able 
to  visit  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe  and 
North  Africa. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Al- 
bert worked  as  a  law  clerk  with  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  In  Oklahoma  City, 
before  entering  the  Armed  Services  In  1941 
as  a  private  assigned  to  the  Third  Armored 
Division.  After  serving  with  distinction  In 
the  Pacific  Theater  during  the  War.  for 
which  he  received  the  Bronze  Star,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Albert  was  discharged  in  1946, 
and  shortly  thereafter  announced  for  Con- 
gress. 

Locked  In  a  five-man  Democratic  primary 
race,  he  managed  to  win  the  nomination 
with  a  328-vote  margaln  out  of  more  than 
60,000  votes  cast.  Later  that  year.  Congress- 
man-elect Albert  crossed  the  Red  River  to 
visit  House  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  at  his 
home  In  Bonham,  Texas,  thus  beginning  a 
warm  friendship  which  lasted  right  up  until 
the  revered  Speaker's  death. 

"Mr.  Raybum,"  as  President  Johnson  re- 
marked at  a  dinner  honoring  Albert  In  Wash- 
ington last  July,  "was  a  wise  judge  of  men. 
He  liked  Carl  Albert  and  respected  him  as  a 
brilliant  lawyer.  He  saw  In  him  the  com- 
mon sense  and  good  Judgment  that  rounds 
out  an  educated  man,  and  he  really  must 
have  seen  a  lot  of  himself  in  Carl,  because 
they  were  cut  from  the  same  pattern." 

These  qualities,  his  years  of  service  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Admin- 
istration, and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
plus  his  knowledge  of  House  procedure  and  a 
long-standing  record  of  support  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  made  Albert  a  natural  choice 
to  succeed  James  Percy  Priest  as  Party  Whip, 
or  assistant  Leader,  in  1955. 

The  appointment,  announced  to  Demo- 
cratic members  by  Majority  Leader  (later 
Speaker)  John  W.  McCormack.  gave  Albert 
the  number  three  position  in  the  House 
Democratic  structure  and  the  highest  office 
ever  held  by  an  Oklahoman  In  Congress. 

His  new  Job  carried  with  It  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities and  few  material  rewards,  but 
Albert  attacked  it  with  sedulity,  attending 
policy  conferences  and  briefings,  keeping 
abreast  of  legislation,  and  rounding  up  votes 
for  important  bills.  These  additional  duties 
however,  were  always  subordinate  to  his  pri- 
mary task — that  of  representing  his  con- 
stituents In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

After  five  hectic  months,  Albert  was  still 
able  to  speak  of  his  Job  with  enthusiasm: 
"Although  It  has  meant  longer  hours  and 
harder  Vork  for  me,  I  have  derived  a  great 
deal  of  personal  satisfaction  out  of  the  re- 
sults we  have  been  able  to  obtain.  It  has 
been  an  Illuminating  experience." 

Albert's  low  pressure  technique,  compas- 
sionate yet  effective,  earned  him  the  respect 
of  both  members  and  the  leadership,  and 
made  him  their  easy  choice  for  the  Majority 
Leader's  spot  when  Sam  Raybum  died  in 
1961. 

As  Majority  Leader,  the  Speaker's  right 
hand  man,  Albert's  Job  is  to  lead  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  day-to-day  partisan  struggles 
which  occur  on  the  Floor  of  the  House.  With 
the  Speaker,  he  formulates  the  strategies  de- 


signed to  attract  a  majority  vote  within  the 
House  for  all  legislative  measures  Important 
to  the  country.  He  is  In  constant  touch 
with  Important  legislation  in  every  phase  of 
its  development,  and  Is  responsible  for  an- 
nouncing the  weekly  programs  under  which 
the  proposals  are  brought  up  for  considera- 
tion. 

Albert  brings  to  his  position  an  idealism 
tempered,  but  not  diminished  by  the  prag- 
matism he  has  gained  during  his  two  decades 
as  a  member  of  Congress.  He  is  widely 
known  as  the  most  careful  nose -counter  in 
the  House,  and  at  the  same  time  is  admired 
for  his  deep  sense  of  history  and  political 
philosophy.  As  President  Johnson,  put  it. 
"Carl  Albert  is  one  of  the  true  Intellectuals 
in  Washington." 

But  despite  the  great  burdens  of  his  of- 
fice. Albert's  first  loyalty  Is  still  to  the  peo- 
ple he  works  for.  his  neighbors  In  southeast- 
ern Oklahoma.  Although  hp  is  Involved  with 
great  issues  which  affect  the  entire  nation 
and  the  world,  he  is  always  eager  to  help 
an  elderly  couple  in  obtaining  Social  Se- 
curity payments,  or  to  assist  a  community  In 
funding  a  new  sewer  system.  In  fact,  as  his 
responsibilities  have  multlpUed.  so  have  his 
opportunities  to  help  his  people. 

In  recognition  of  his  efforts  on  their  be- 
half, the  people  of  his  district  and  of  his 
State  have  seen  fit  to  honor  Carl  Albert  in 
many  ways.  Lake  Carl  Albert,  nestled  In  the 
foothills  of  the  Buffalo  Mountains  north- 
west of  Tallhlna,  assures  the  surrounding 
area  of  water  even  In  prolonged  droughts. 

Carl  Albert  High  School,  In  Midwest  City, 
stands  as  a  living  monument  to  the  Majority 
Leader's  everlasting  interest  in  education. 
Even  the  main  thoroughfare  in  McAlester, 
his  hometown.  Is  dedicated  In  his  name. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  gesture  of  ap- 
preciation for  his  diligent  efforts  on  their 
behalf  has  been  the  continued  support  he 
has  received  from  his  constituents  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  which  he  will  strive 
to  maintain  In  the  promising  future. 


STRATTON  BILL  PUTS  A  REASON- 
ABLE CEILING  ON  COSTS  OP 
STATE  MEDICAID  PROGRAMS  UN- 
DER TITLE  19  OP  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  STRATTON.'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
experience  of  a  number  of  our  States  in 
implementing  the  provisions  of  title  19 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965,  the  so-called  medicaid  program, 
has  demonstrated  clearly  the  necessity 
for  clarifying  and  sharpening  the  lan- 
guage of  the  1965  statute  in  order  to 
make  the  original  intention  of  Congress 
more  clear  and  explicit.  Under  that 
original  law  we  left  a  good  deal  of  free- 
dom to  the  individual  States,  assuming 
that  they  would  exercise  a  measure  of 
caution  and  discretion  in  implementing 
this  program  within  their  own  boimd- 
aries.  But  the  experience  of  a  number 
of  States,  most  particularly  my  own 
State  of  New  York,  has  demonstrated 
that  we  need  to  be  more  expUcit  our- 
selves in  determining  guidelines  for  State 
medicaid  programs  if  the  ultimate  costs 
of  this  title  are  to  remain  within  reason- 
able limits  of  the  kind  which  we  had  as- 
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sumed   would   develop   when   Congress 
passed  the  initial  legislation. 

As  it  is  now,  the  cost  of  the  program  In 
New  York  State,  for  example,  is  estimated 
to  nm  on  an  annual  basis  almost  twice 
the  amount  which  we  had  originally  an- 
ticipated and  set  aside  for  title  19  pro- 
grams in  all  50  States.    Clearly  this  is 
out  of  line  with  what  we  had  In  mind, 
even  if  our  own  original  legislation  may 
have  been  at  fault  in  not  defining  our 
purposes  more  exactly.  If  all  50  States 
were  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  New  York 
program  without  any  further  guidelines 
from  us,  therefore,  we  would  certainly 
find  the  overall  costs  of  Implementing 
medicaid  far  exceeding  the  costs  of  the 
basic  program  of  medicare,  and  I  think 
we  might  even  find  that  it  would  be  oper- 
ating in  such  a  way  as  even  to  under- 
mine the  original  medicare  legislation. 
Last  year,  therefore,  disturbed  by  the 
implications  of  the  New  York  interpreta- 
tion of  title  19,  I  introduced  legislation 
to  put  some  definite  limits  on  State  pro- 
grams under  this  title,  and  I  spoke  out  on 
several  occasions  in  the  House  to  urge 
the  Members  of  the  great  committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  examine  this  prob- 
lem and  develop  some  clarifying  legisla- 
tion of  their  own.    As  Members  will  re- 
call, in  the  closing  days  of  the  1966  ses- 
sion the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did 
report  out  a  bill  that  would  have  put  on 
certain  limitations  and  would  have  kept 
down  some  of  the  excessive  costs  involved. 
Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  session, 
however,  neither  the  House  nor  the  Sen- 
ate ever  considered  this  bill. 

Because  the  matter  is  still  as  urgent 
today  as  it  was  last  year,  in  fact  even 
more  urgent,  I  have  reintroduced  my 
own  bill  in  this  Congress  as  H.R.  1291. 
This  is  a  new  Congress  after  all  and  a 
far  more  cautious  and  cost-conscious  one. 
I  feel  sure  the  committee  will  want  to 
go  at  least  as  far  as  they  were  prepared 
to  go  last  year  and  I  would  be  inclined 
to  think  perhaps  they  might  want  to 
consider  proposals  which  would  go  even 
further.  For  that  reason  I  have  rein- 
troduced my  bill  so  that  the  committee 
members,  including  the  new  members 
who  are  going  on  that  committee,  can 
have  my  proposals  before  them  when  this 
matter  comes  up  for  consideration. 

Under  my  bill  no  State  medicaid  pro- 
gram could  be  approved  if  it  made  free 
medical  care  available  to  persons  whose 
income  was  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
national  average,  or  if  the  total  nimiber 
of  persons  in  a  State  eligible  to  get  such 
help  exceeded  20  percent  of  the  State's 
total  population.  My  bill  also  provides 
that  before  a  State  program  can  be  ap- 
proved the  State  must  demonstrate  that 
it  will  not  discourage  the  growth  of  pub- 
lic or  private  programs  of  self -contribu- 
tory medical  insurance,  such  as  medicare 
itself. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  New  York  medic- 
aid program  makes  about  40  percent  of 
the  State's  overall  population  eligible  for 
this  basic  welfare  aid  program.  In  some 
counties,  including  my  own  county  of 
Montgomery,  the  figure  is  as  high  as  79 
percent.  Obviously  something  Is  rad- 
ically wrong  when  21  percent  of  the 
people  are  asked  to  pay  the  medical  bills 
of  the  remaining  79  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation.   The  Federal  Gtovemment  ought 


to  be  helping  people  to  become  self-sup- 
porting, not  encouraging  them  to  go  on 
welfare.  And  when  the  health  commis- 
sioner in  New  York  City  publicly  tells 
older  people  to  give  up  their  doctor's  ben- 
efits under  medicare  and  get  it  all  free 
under  medicaid,  as  he  actually  did  last 
year,  it  Is  obvious  that  if  49  other  States 
followed  suit  medicare  itself  would  be 
ruined.  This  clearly  was  not  our  original 
intent. 

The  bill  reported  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  la»t  fall  but  never  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  put  two  somewhat 
milder  limits  on  State  medicaid  pro- 
grams. One  would  provide  that  no  medi- 
cal benefits  could  be  given  to  parents  of 
"dependent  children"  except  where  those 
families  are  already  receiving  Federal 
welfare  payments.  This  eliminates  the 
situation  which  now  exists  under  the 
New  York  State  law  where  parents  of 
any  child  can  become  eligible  for  help 
for  hospital  biUs  simply  by  going  into  the 
hospital,  since  the  children  then  auto- 
matically become  members  of  a  family  in 
which  one  parent  is  "disabled." 

The  bill's  other  provision  would  outlaw 
the  dodge  encouraged  by  the  New  York 
City  commissioner,  by  denying  all  doc- 
tors benefits  under  medicaid  to  persons 
over  65  who  have  not  previously  signed 
up  for  the  $3-a-month  doctor's  program 
under  medicare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  matter 
is  one  of  considerable  urgency  in  this 
Congress.  We  must  act  promptly  so  that 
individual  States  and  coimties  will  know 
exactly  how  much  in  Federal  fimds  they 
can  anticipate  from  this  Congress.  Al- 
ready a  nimiber  of  counties  in  New  York 
State  are  finding  it  necessary  to  go  into 
debt  to  meet  even  their  projected  share 
of  the  overall  costs  of  the  New  York 
State  program,  assuming  that  Congress 
will  pick  up  50  percent  of  all  costs  in- 
curred, regardless  of  whether  those  costs 
are  in  line  or  not  In  line  with  original 
estimates  by  the  State.  But  if  this  cost- 
conscious  Congress  decides  this  year,  as 
I  believe  it  is  likely  to  decide,  that  it  is 
not  going  to  appropriate  for  local  medic- 
aid programs  siuns  far  in  excess  of  those 
which  it  was  originally  thought  would  be 
required  for  these  programs,  then  the 
costs  already  being  Incurred  in  individual 
States,  Including  New  York,  will  have  to 
be  borne  in  much  larger  measure  by  the 
States  themselves  or  by  the  individual 
counties.  And  since  individual  counties 
are  having  difBculty  meeting  the  pro- 
jected costs  on  the  basis  of  the  original 
interpretation,  they  will  find  themselves 
even  harder  pressed  if  they  are  required 
to  pick  up  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total 
bill. 

It  Is  Important,  therefore,  that  we  put 
limits  on  this  progpi^m  now  so  that  the 
States  and  counties  may  know  clearly, 
and  without  further  delay,  what  to  ex- 
pect In  terms  of  Federal  assistance  In  this 
Increasingly  costly  program. 

In  order  to  assist  Members  in  under- 
standing the  issuea  presented  here,  I  am 
including  with  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the 
legislation  reported  favorably  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  fall, 
H.R.  18225  of  the  89th  Congress,  and 
also  a  copy  of  my  own  bill,  H.R.  1291  of 
this  Congress. 
The  two  bills  are  as  follows: 


[In  the  80th  Cong.,  second  aesa.] 
E.R.  18226 


A   bill  to   amend   title   XIX   of   the   Social 
Security  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

LIMITATION  ON  FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  MED- 
ICAL ASSISTANCE  FURNISHED  TO  RELATIVES  0» 
DEPENDENT    CHILDREN 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  (11)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(11)  relatives  specified  in  section  406(b)  (i) 
with  whom  a  child  is  living  If  money  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  such  child  are  being 
made  under  the  State  plan  approved  under 
title  IV.  or  If  such  money  payments  would 
upon  application  be  made,  or  (In  the  case  ol 
a  child  who  resides  In  the  State)  If  such 
money  payments  would  upon  application  be 
made  except  for  fallvire  to  satisfy  additional 
residence  requirements  Imposed  by  the  State 
plan  approved  under  title  IV,". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  calendar 
quarters  beginning  after  March  31,  1967. 

coordination    of   title   XIX   and   the   SUPPLl- 
MENTART    MEDICAL    INSURANCE    PROGRAM 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Section  1843  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new   subsection: 

"(h)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  State  made  before  January  l, 
1968,  enter  Into  a  modification  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  such  State  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  under  which  the  coverage 
group  described  In  subsection  (b)  and  speci- 
fied In  such  agreement  is  broadened  to  In- 
clude Individuals  who  are  age  slxty-flve  or 
over  and  are  eligible  to  receive  medical  assist- 
ance under  the  plan  of  such  State  approved 
under  title  XIX. 

"(2)  For  purjKDses  of  this  section,  an  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  treated  as  eligible  to  receive 
medical  assistance  under  the  plan  of  the 
State  approved  under  title  XIX  If,  for  the 
month  In  which  the  modification  Is  entered 
Into  under  this  subsection  or  for  any  month 
thereafter,  he  has  been  determined  to  be 
eligible  to  receive  medical  assistance  under 
such  plan.  In  the  case  of  any  Individual 
who  would  (but  for  this  subsection)  be 
excluded  from  the  agreement,  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)(2)  shall  be  applied  as  If  they 
referred  to  the  modification  under  this  sub- 
section (In  lieu  of  the  agreement  under 
subsection  (a)),  and  subsection  (d)(2)(C) 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  'third  month 
following  the  first  month'  for  'first  month'." 
(b)  (1)  Section  1843(d)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Ineligible  for 
money  payments  of  a  kind  specified  In  the 
agreement"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Ineligible  both  for  money 
payments  of  a  kind  specified  In  the  agree- 
ment and  (If  there  Is  In  effect  a  modification 
entered  Into  under  subsection  (h) )  for  medi- 
cal assistance". 

(2)  Section  1843(f)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "or  XVI"  the  follow- 
ing: "or  eligible  to  receive  medical  assistance 
under  the  plan  of  such  State  approved  under 
title  XIX";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "and  XVI"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  Individuals  eligible  to  receive 
medical  assistance  under  the  plan  of  the 
State  approved  under  title  XIX". 

(3)  The  heading  of  section  1843  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  addtog  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "(or  are  eligible  for  medical 

ASSISTANCE)  ". 

(c)  Section  1903(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)".  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  amount  deter- 
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mined  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  for  any  State 
for  any  quarter  beginning  after  1966  shall 
not  take  into  account  any  amounts  ex- 
pended as  medical  assistance  with  respect 
to  individuals  aged  sixty-five  or  over  which 
would  not  have  been  so  expended  If  the  Indi- 
viduals Involved  had  been  enrolled  In  the 
Insurance  program  established  by  part  B 
of  title  XVin." 

(d)  Effective  with  respect  to  calendar 
quarters  beginning  after  1966,  section  1903(a) 
(1)  of  such  Act  Is  imaended  by  striking  out 
"and  other  Insurance  premiums"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "and,  except  In  the  case 
of  Individuals  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  older 
who  are  not  enrolled  under  part  B  of  title 
XVni,  other  Insurance  premiums". 

(e)(1)  Section  1843(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  before  January 
1. 1968";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "thereafter  before  Jan- 
uary 1968"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"thereafter". 

(2)  Section  1843(d)  (2)  (D)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "(not  later  than 
January  1.  1968)". 

MODIFICATION    OF    COMPARABILITT    PROVISION 

Sec.  3  (a)  Section  1902(a)  (10)  of  the  So- 
cUl  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(10)  (A)  provide  for  making  medical  as- 
sistance available  to  all  individuals  receivmg 
aid  or  assistance  under  State  plans  approved 
under  titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  Individuals  under  age 
Blxty-flve — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  medical  assistance 
made  available  to  such  Individuals  receiving 
aid  or  assistance  under  any  such  State  plan — 

"(I)  shall  not  be  less  In  amount,  duration, 
or  scope  than  the  medical  assistance  made 
available  to  such  Individuals  receiving  aid  or 
assistance  under  any  other  such  State  plan, 
and 

"(11)  shall  not  be  less  In  amount,  dura- 
tion, or  scope  than  the  medical  or  remedial 
care  and  services  made  available  to  such  in- 
dividuals not  receiving  aid  or  assistance  un- 
der any  such  plan;  and 

"(11)  If  medical  or  remedial  care  and  serv- 
ices are  Included  for  any  group  of  such  Indi- 
viduals who  are  not  receiving  aid  or  assist- 
ance under  any  such  State  plan  and  who  do 
not  meet  the  Income  and  resources  require- 
ments of  the  one  of  such  State  plans  which 
la  appropriate,  as  determined  In  accordance 
with  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
provide — 

"(I)  for  making  medical  or  remedial  care 
and  services  available  to  all  such  Individuals 
who  would,  if  needy,  be  eligible  for  aid  or 
assistance  under  any  such  State  plan  and 
who  have  Insufficient  (as  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  comparable  standards)  income 
and  resources  to  meet  the  costs  of  necessary 
medical  or  remedial  care  and  services,  and 

"(II)  that  the  medical  or  remedial  care 
and  services  made  available  to  all  such  In- 
dividuals not  receiving  aid  or  assistance  un- 
der any  such  State  plan  shall  be  equal  In 
amount,  duration,  and  scope; 
except  that  the  making  available  of  the  serv- 
ices described  In  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
1905(a)  to  Individuals  meeting  the  age  re- 
quirement prescribed  therein  shall  not,  by 
reason  of  this  subparagraph  (B),  require  the 
making  available  of  any  such  services,  or  the 
making  available  of  such  services  of  the  same 
amount,  duration,  and  scope,  to  individuals 
of  any  other  ages;  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  individuals  sixty-five 
yesurs  of  age  or  older — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  medical  aaelstance 
made  available  to  such  Individuals  receiving 
aid  or  assistance  under  any  such  State  plan — 
"(1)  shall  not  be  less  In  amount,  duration, 
or  scope  than  the  medical  assistance  made 
available  to  such  individuals  receiving  aid  or 


assistance  under  any  other  such  State  plan, 
and 

"  (11)  shall  not  be  lees  in  amount,  duration, 
or  scope  than  the  medical  or  remedial  care 
and  services  made  available  to  such  Individ- 
uals not  receiving  aid  or  assistance  under 
any  such  plan;  and 

"(11)  If  medical  or  remedial  care  and  serv- 
ices are  Included  for  any  group  of  such  In- 
dividuals who  are  not  receiving  aid  or  assist- 
ance under  any  such  State  plan  and  who 
do  not  meet  the  income  and  reeourcee  re- 
quirements of  the  one  of  such  State  plans 
which  Is  appropriate,  as  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  provide — 

"(I)  for  making  medical  or  remedial  care 
and  services  available  to  all  such  individuals 
who  would,  if  needy,  be  eligible  for  aid  or 
assistance  under  any  such  State  plan  and 
who  have  insufficient  (as  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  comparable  standards)  income 
and  resources  to  meet  the  costs  of  necessary 
medical  or  remedial  care  and  services,  and 

"(II)  that  the  medical  or  remedial  care 
and  services  made  available  to  all  such  in- 
dividuals not  receiving  aid  or  assistance  un- 
der any  such  State  plan  shall  be  equal  in 
amount,  duration,  and  scope;". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  calendar 
quarters  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

ALTERNATIVE  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  MAINTE- 
NANCE OF  STATE  EFFORT 

SEC.  4.  (a)  Section  1117(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentences: 
"For  any  fiscal  year  ending  on  or  after  June 
30,  1966.  and  before  July  1,  1969,  In  lieu  of 
the  substitution  provided  by  paragraph  (3) 
or  (4),  at  the  option  of  the  State  (1)  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  applied  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  (rather  than 
on  a  quarterly  basis),  and  (11)  the  base  pe- 
riod fiscal  year  shall  be  either  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1965,  or  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964  (whichever  Is  chosen  by  the 
State).  In  applying  the  preceding  sentence 
to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  there 
shall  be  taken  into  account,  as  a  fiscal  year, 
only  the  last  two  quarters  of  such  year  and 
of  the  appropriate  base  period  fiscal  year." 

(b)  Section  1117  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  the  quarters  In  any 
fiscal  year  ending  before  July  1,  1969,  the  re- 
duction (if  any)  under  this  section  shall,  at 
the  option  of  the  State,  be  determined  under 
this  subsection  in  lieu  of  under  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section.  If  the  reduction 
determination  is  made  under  this  subsection 
for  a  State  for  a  quarter,  then — 

"(1)  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied  by 
taking  into  account  only  money  payments 
under  plans  of  the  State  approved  under 
tlUes,  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI, 

"(2)  subsection  (b)  shall  be  applied  by 
eliminating  each  reference  to  title  XIX.  and 

"(3)  subsection  (c)  shaU  be  applied  by 
eliminating  the  reference  to  section  1903,  and 
by  substituting  a  reference  to  this  subsection 
for  the  reference  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) ." 

EXTENT    OF    FEDERAL    FINANCIAL    PARTICIPATION 
IN    CERTAIN    ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

SEC.  5.  (a)  SecUon  1903(a)  (2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
the  State  agency  (or  of  the  local  agency  ad- 
ministering the  State  plan  in  the  political 
subdivision)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"of  the  State  agency  or  any  other  public 
agency". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  expenditures 
made  In  or  after  the  calendar  quarter  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted  for  administration 
of  State  plans  approved  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 


(In  the  »Oth  Cong.,  first 
H.R.  1291 


A  bin  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  Impose  certain  limitations 
with    respect    to    eUgiblUty    requirements 
under  State  plans  for  medical  assistance, 
and  to  require  that  State  medical  assistance 
programs   be  designed   not   to  discourage 
the   growth   and   development   of   private 
and  group  medical  Insurance 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  1902 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
subsection : 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b),  the 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  State  plan 
for  medical  assistance  if  the  eligibility  stand- 
ards for  assistance  vmder  the  plan  (1)  are 
such  that  the  number  of  individuals  who  are 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  such  assistance, 
when  added  to  the  number  of  other  Indi- 
viduals who  are  eUgible  under  any  State- 
financed  noncontrlbutory  medical  assistance 
program  for  which  Federal  funds  are  not  pro- 
vided, will  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  or  (2)  permit  the  furnish- 
ing of  assistance  to  persons  whose  Individual 
or  family  Income  exceeds  90  per  centum  of 
the  average  Individual  Income  or  average 
family  Income  (as  the  case  may  be)  In  the 
State." 

SEC.  3.  Section  1903(e)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "To 
Insure  that  medical  assistance  programs  wiU 
enable  Individuals  to  attain  or  retam  inde- 
pendence or  self  care  with  respect  to  medical 
or  remedial  care  and  services,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  make  such  payments  to  any  State 
unless  such  State  has  made  a  satisfactory 
showing  that  such  plan  will  not  impair  or 
discourage  the  growth  and  development  of 
private  or  group  medical  Insurance  programs 
within  such  State." 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS 
AND  MEANS 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  135)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  Jacob  H.  Oxlbxrt,  of  New 
York,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  member 
of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

RELE/^E  HIGHWAY  MONEY 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  available 
revenues  hi  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
permit. 

Last  November  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  announced  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion In  Federal  funds  for  highways  be- 
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cause  of  increased  costs  associated  with 
our  involvement  In  Vietnam. 

I  think  this  was  an  unwise  decision. 
We  need  excellent  highways  not  only  to 
reduce  injuries  and  fatalities  and  to  im- 
prove normal  domestic  transportation, 
but  as  an  important  part  of  our  Nation's 
defense.  The  state  of  our  transporta- 
tion system  could  spell  success  or  fail- 
ure for  us  in  any  national  emergency. 
Surely  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  reminder 
that  improved  highways  should  be  high 
on  the  priority  list  of  necessary  expendi- 
tures.   

APPRAISAL  OP  L.B.J.  BY  AN  OLD 
NEW  DEALER 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  an  article. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RESNICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  many 
great  American  Presidents  have  voiced 
deep    concern    with    the    problems    of 
American  life  and  have  instituted  sig- 
nificant programs  to  help  us  turn  the 
American  dream  into  a  reality  but  few, 
if  any.  Presidents  have  moved  as  fast, 
as  far,  and  as  decisively  as  President 
Johnson.  It  is  an  ironic  fact  of  American 
political  life  today  that  President  John- 
son, for  a  variety  of  reasons,  is  being  de- 
prived of  his  just  share  of  credit  for  the 
great  changes  he  has  efifected  in  Amer- 
ican society — changes  which  will  have  a 
permanent  and  profound  effect — and  I 
hasten  to  add  a  pronounced  uplifting 
effect— on    all    generations    to    come. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to 
introduce  into  the  Record  an  article  by 
Adolph  A.  Berle,  a  renowned  and  re- 
spected lawyer,  professor,  author,  diplo- 
mat, and  noted  New  Dealer,  which  helps 
put  Into  historical  perspective  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, and  clearly  establishes  this  admin- 
istration as  one  of  the  most  liberal  and 
truly  effective  administrations  in  Ameri- 
can history.    The  article  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  Saturday, 
January  14,  and  is  as  follows: 
Appsaisal  of  L.B.J.  BT  AN  Old  New  Dealer 
(By  Adolph  A.  Berle) 
Though  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  may, 
as  pundits  say.  be  In  for  a  spell  of  stormy 
political  weather,  conclusions  from  the  1966 
Congressional  elections  can  be  overdone.    In 
1964  Republicans  bolted  from  Ooldwater  to 
Johnson  by  millions.    In  1904  they  returned 
to  the  fold,  perhaps  restoring  hairline  party 
balance   by   which    President   Kennedy   de- 
feated Mr.  Nixon. 

But.  since  the  Camelot  era,  President 
Johnson  Introduced  a  new  element.  He 
launched  an  Irreversible  tide  In  American 
politics  Inescapably  bearing  his  stamp.  Ir- 
respective of  press  popularity,  or  opinions  of 
bl»  "style"  or  the  barring  of  camelot  castles 
to  him.  his  conception  of  the  Great  Society 
must  dominate  the  political  scene  for  years 
to  come. 

MEANT  WHAT   HZ   SAID 


Credibility  gap  or  not,  he  meant  -what  he 
said.  Civil  rights,  of  course.  A  Southerner, 
he  took  the  Negro  side,  converting  ideas  Into 
measures.  Abolition  of  poverty,  plainly  pos- 
sible in  a  country  proTiding  an  average  in- 
come of  nearly  $3,000  for  each  American. 
But  that  means  taking  poverty  out  of  people 
as  well  as  people  out  of  poverty. 

A  society  of  beauty,  wiping  out  ghettos, 
redeveloping  cities,  cleansing  air  and  streams, 
cleaning  foul  highway  borders.  But  that 
requires  liberating  and  canalizing  reservoirs 
of  local  energy.  A  society  in  which  no  stu- 
dent must  forgo  educataon  for  want  of  funds. 
But  that  calls  for  va«t  increase  in  schools 
and  universities.  A  society  whose  business 
and  labor  understand  economic  planning  well 
enough  to  cooperate  in  handling  prices, 
profits  and  wages.  But  that  calls  for  a 
changed  conception  of  business. 

Translation  of  Ametlcan  capacity  to  give 
full  bank  accounts  into  ability  to  cause  civil- 
ized cultural  achievement.  But  that  requires 
intellectvials  and  artists  to  conceive,  propose, 
execute.  As  in  the  case  of  the  New  Deal, 
criticism  of  the  Great  Society  is  bitter — but 
perhaps  headed  for  similar  oblivion. 

Battle  is  joined  on  all  fronts.  President 
Johnson  should,  and  does  not.  have  support 
of  many  intellectuals  who  would  seem  to  be 
his  natural  allies.  Perhaps  because  of  his 
proletarian  experience,  he  dealt  in  realities, 
rather  than  in  unassaiilable  abstractions. 

After  the  Dallas  tragedy,  he  met  coolness 
from  some  who  identified  their  finest  hours 
exclusively  with  President  Kennedy.  In  fact. 
President  Johnson  dlfl  more  than  continue 
the  Kennedy  direction.  He  opened  the  gates 
to  a  new  vista:  and  these  cannot  be  shut  by 
friend  or  foe.  Already  his  ablest  competitors 
pay  him  the  compliment  of  imitation — as 
did  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  on  Jan.  2  in 
proposing  the  "Just  Society." 

THE     WAR     IN     VIETNAM 

In  fiscal  policy — to  tax  or  to  abandon  Great 
Society  spending — th«  issue  comes  to  this: 
Will  the  prosperous  insist  on  saving  today  at 
cost  of  a  drab  and  dangerous  tomorrow,  or 
will  they — as  they  can  without  hardship — 
assume  the  costs  for  tomorrow's  America  as 
well  as  the  far  from  crushing  costs  of  Viet- 
nam?   The  President  is  saying  they  must. 

Johnson's  really  controversial  decision — his 
handling  of  the  Vietnamese  war — was  that  of 
a  big  man.  At  time  of  involvement.  Moscow 
and  Peking  were  working  together.  Indo- 
nesia was  in  the  Chinese  orbit.  War  was 
making  in  Malaysia.  To  enter  Indochina  was 
dangerous;  to  stand  aside  meant  risking 
world  balance  at  Inctlculable  peril.  Today, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  at  odds  with  China.  In- 
donesia is  back  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
Malaysian  war  Is  liquidated. 

Johnson's  decisive  Dominican  action  seems 
to  have  reduced  to  minor  scale  Russian  In- 
trigues in  the  Caribbean.  Balance  is  again 
emerging,  and  the  Vietnam  problem  seems 
moving  toward  mantgeable  dimensions,  of- 
fering possibility  of  peace  and  disinvolve- 
ment  without  tossing  Southeast  Asia  over- 
board. 

Dissident  Democratic  Governors  and  re- 
puted rivals  are  realizing  that  in  1968  any 
Democrat  will  have  to  run  on  the  record, 
achievements  and  conceptions  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Great  Society.  They  cannot  do 
otherwise.  These  will  be  the  stuff  of  the 
next  campaign. 

Winning  or  losing,  the  President  emerges 
as  a  towering  figure.  He  is  not  a  great  poli- 
tician; his  local  connections  are  absurdly 
weak.  He  is  not  a'  romantic  image.  The 
brilliant  court  and  flashing  pennons  of 
Camelot  are  not  his. 


small-farmer's  son  become  President  has 
plotted  out  in  his  Great  Society  the  contours 
and  trace-lines  of  the  next  major  social  de- 
velopment in  America. 

Be  the  outcome  triumph  or  tragedy,  as  an 
old  New  Dealer  I  am  clear  that  to  underesti- 
mate him  is  a  historical  mistake  of  the  first 
order. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SPEAKER  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
momentarily  absent  from  the  floor  when 
the  majority  leader  made  some  remarks 
with  respect  to  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  local  newspapers 
here  this  morning. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
those  remarks.  I  should  like  also  to  say 
that  when  the  history  of  this  era  is  writ- 
ten no  name  will  loom  larger  than  the 
name  of  John  McCormack.  I  say  this 
after  many  years  of  close,  intimate  as- 
sociation with  the  Speaker  of  this  House. 
As  a  Democrat.  I  believe  that  no  rec- 
ord is  comparable  to  the  record  of  the 
89th  Congress,  and  that  just  did  not  hap- 
pen accidentally.  As  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  can  attest,  many  of  those 
bills,  if  not  most  of  them,  were  fought 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  in  committee, 
out  of  committee,  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
in  conference. 

I  sat  not  once  but  many  times,  hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day.  in  the  Office  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  working  on 
these  programs  so  that  they  ultimately 
became  the  law  of  the  land — medicare; 
aid  to  education,  across  the  board,  in 
every  element  of  education;  pollution 
control;  all  of  the  great  programs  that 
are  now  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  and 
which  are  accepted,  by  and  large,  by 
people  everywhere. 

It  is  very  easy.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  criti- 
cize. It  is  very  easy  to  be  destructive. 
It  is  very  easy  to  tear  down. 

It  is  very  hard  to  be  constructive,  to  be 
affirmative,  to  be  for  something. 

I,  for  one.  as  the  majority  whip  of  this 
House,  have  been  proud  to  serve  under 
the  able,  dedicated  leadership  of  John 
McCormack,  and  may  it  continue  for 
many  years  to  come. 
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Johnson  was  one  of  a  very  few  to  realize 
that  the  Impulses  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal  had  achieved  themselves.  A  new 
phase  transcending  mere  economics  was  over- 
due. Christening  it  "The  Great  Society," 
Johnson  blocked  out  Its  goals. 


TRACE-LINES    OF     THE     FUTURE 

But  neither  is  he  an  Andrew  Johnson,  vul- 
nerable to  attack  by  misguided  idealists. 
Rather,  with  dogged  determination,  using 
what  tools  he  has,  and  denied  the  help  of 
some  who  should  have  been  with  him,  the 


THE     HONORABLE     JOHN     McCOR- 
MACK. SPEAKER  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  majority  whip  has 
referred  to  one  of  the  local  morning 
papers,  one  of  the  local  morning  papers. 
In  which  the  Speaker  is  needlessly  but 
very  lavishly  and  gratuitously  libeled  and 
slandered.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  is  this:  Since  this  uncalled 
for  editorial  reflects  on  every  single  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  my  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  I  request  that  I  be  permitted  to 


rise  and  be  recognized  for  an  hour  on  a 
point  of  personal  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  matter  is  not  one  of  personal 
privilege.  Does  the  gentleman  seek  fur- 
ther recognition? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Yes.  I  positively  do. 
Have  you  overruled  me? 

The  SPEAKER.  There  is  a  difference 
between  overruling  and  ruling. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  most  re- 
spectfully ask  to  be  recognized  for  a  long 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Grantland 
Rice,  I  guess,  was  the  highest  educated 
man  who  ever  wrote  a  sports  column.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  great  Vanderbilt 
University  and  a  Latin  scholar.  He  is 
purported  to  have  written  these  words: 

For  when  the  one  great  Scorer  comes  to 
write  against  your  name.  He  writes  not  that 
you  won  or  lost  but  how  you  played  the 
game. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  embody  those  lines; 
you  have  played  according  to  the  highest 
of  ideals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  great  leader  of  this 
House,  every  Member  knows  you  are  the 
most  humane,  you  are  the  most  kindly, 
you  are  the  most  understanding,  you  are 
the  most  qualified,  you  are  the  most  con- 
cerned man  who  has  ever  presided  over 
this  House  in  our  long  history.  No  hu- 
man being  has  been  more  human  than 
have  you.  You  have  listened  to  the  great, 
the  mighty,  the  weak,  the  young,  the  un- 
informed, regardless  of  their  political 
persuasion.  Your  fault.  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
been  that  you  have  taken  time  with  us 
all. 

With  reference  to  the  slanderous  edito- 
rial about  you  this  morning,  someone  said 
he  was  surprised  to  read  it,  but  I  am  not 
surprised  to  read  anything  in  this  paper, 
and  neither  is  anyone  else  in  this  House. 
Out  in  the  stadium  here  there  is  this 
quotation  on  a  big  billboard  advertising 
one  of  the  morning  papers  known  as  the 
Washington  Post.  It  says,  "Quoted,  con- 
sulted, and  honored."  They  should  add 
this:  "By  whom  and  since  when?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  they  undertake  to 
vilify  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  they  undermine  the  war  effort  of 
America,  they  undermine  the  fighting- 
man  on  the  battlefront  and  the  most 
anti-Communist  man  in  America,  and 
they  offend  the  dignity  and  the  sen- 
sibilities of  each  one  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  should  have  recog- 
nized me  on  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 


and  written  extensively  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  other  international  actions 
and  events.  He  has  been  called  upon  to 
counsel  with  Presidents  of  our  country. 
His  reporting  from  Hanoi  merits  a  care- 
ful review  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  Members  of  this  body,  as  well 
as  the  State  Department,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Accordingly  I  shall  place  in  the  Record 
the  entire  series  of  Bill  Baggs'  reports. 
The  Miami  News  said  on  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1967: 

Ho  Chl  Minh,  president  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  had  not  talked  with 
an  American  newspaperman  for  several  years 
until  he  met  on  Jan.  12  with  Bill  Baggs, 
editor  of  The  Miami  News.  The  following 
report  was  written  by  Baggs  in  Hanoi. 

The  Journey  to  the  capital  of  North  Viet- 
nam began  two  days  after  Christmas,  and 
Baggs  spent  eight  days  In  the  city,  which 
only  one  other  American  newspaperman,  Har- 
rison Salisbury,  of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
visited  in  recent  years. 

Baggs  was  accompanied  by  Harry  S.  Ash- 
more,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions,  and  by  Ambassador  Luis  Quln- 
tanllla,  of  Mexico,  who  formerly  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Baggs  is  a  director  of  the  center.  The  three 
men  traveled  to  Asia  to  invite  various  coun- 
tries, including  North  Vietnam,  to  a  convoca- 
tion, scheduled  for  May  in  Geneva,  which 
will  examine  the  requirements  for  world 
peace.  The  convocation  Is  being  sponsored 
by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions.  During  his  stay  in  Hanoi,  Baggs 
had  this  talk  with  Ho  Chl  Mlnh. 
This  Is  the  first  of  a  series  by  Baggs. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
We'll  Never  Surrender,  Says  Ho 


(By  Bill  Baggs) 


BILL  BAGGS  REPORTS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bill 
Baggs  is  editor  of  the  Miami  News.  He 
has  long  been  a  keen  student  of  Intema- 
tion  affairs.    He  has  traveled  the  world 


Hanoi— (delayed).— President  Ho  Chl 
Mlnh  said  today  the  people  of  North  Vietnam 
cherished  peace,  but  that  they  would  never 
surrender  their  Independence  to  purchase 
peace  for  their  country. 

He  described  the  presence  of  American 
soldiers  In  the  South,  "sent  here  to  kill  and 
be  killed,"  as  "a  shameful  thing." 

A  visitor  got  the  impression  that  Ho  con- 
sidered the  bombings  of  bis  country  an  atroc- 
ity by  the  United  States.  He  mentioned 
the  bombings  several  times. 

In  a  conversation  which  coursed  easily  into 
the  neighborhoods  of  many  issues,  Ho  talked 
of  the  wars  which  have  preoccupied  Vietnam 
for  the  last  25  years,  the  intense  determina- 
tion of  the  people  In  this  country  and  of 
his  Interest  In  events  In  the  United  States. 
He  obviously  Is  well  Informed  about  the 
political  and  economic  events  In  America. 

This  was  the  first  interview  given  by  Ho  to 
an  American  newspaperman  in  several  years. 
He  was  cordial,  even  friendly,  but  he  was 
politely  firm  In  expressing  the  policy  of  his 
country.  At  times  he  became  Impatient  with 
the  translator,  and  he  turned  and  addressed 
his  American  visitor  In  faultless  English. 

The  central  policy  of  his  government,  in 
the  conflict  with  the  Americans,  appeared 
to  be  a  resolution  against  any  Intimidation 
of  the  "Independence  and  freedom"  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.    He  said: 

"The  people  of  Vietnam  cherish  peace  very 
much.  But  peace  is  peace  only  if  you  have 
independence  and  freedom. 

"We  will  never  surrender  our  independence 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  We  have  battled  too 
long  for  our  Independence  and  freedom." 

The  words,  "Independence  and  freedom," 
are  words  you  hear  often  In  Hanoi  and  In 
the  countryside  of  North  Vietnam.  Indeed, 
these  words  are  a  kind  of  motto  among  the 
people.    A  few  days  before  the  meeting  with 


Ho,  a  minister  in  the  government  here  ex- 
plained to  this  reporter : 

•You  must  remember  that  we  have  been  at 
war  for  25  years.  We  were  at  war  with  the 
Japanese  after  they  occupied  our  coimtry 
during  World  War  II.  Then  the  French  re- 
turned and  tried  to  reestablish  their  rule  In 
our  country.  We  fought  and  defeated  the 
French.     And  now  the  Americans. 

"So,  we  have  fought  too  many  wars  for  too 
many  years  to  compromise  our  Independence 
now." 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  a  legend  In  Asia.  He  ap- 
peared half  a  century  ago  as  a  Nationalist,  In 
Europe  and  particularly  in  Paris,  arguing  for 
the  independence  of  his  country.  He  once 
worked  In  New  York  City,  in  a  menial  Job, 
and  he  exhibited  a  respect  for  America  in  the 
conversation.     He  said: 

"We  respect  the  American  people.  The 
American  people  are  an  Intelligent  people 
and  they  love  peace  and  democracy. 

"The  American  soldiers  are  sent  here  to  kill 
and  get  kUled.  Most  of  them  have  an  edu- 
cation, but  if  they  came  here  to  help,  as  tech- 
nicians, then  we  would  welcome  them  as 
friends,  as  brothers. 

"But  now  they  are  coming  to  kill  and  get 
killed.    This  is  a  shameful  thing. 

"This  may  be  difficult  for  you  to  beUeve. 
I  am  grieved  not  only  when  the  Vietnamese 
people  are  killed.  I  am  also  grieved  when 
American  soldiers  are  killed.  I  sympathize 
with  their  parents." 

Gossip  that  Ho,  who  will  be  77  thU  year. 
Is  in  failing  health  appeared  unfounded. 
He  is  keen  in  conversation  and  vigorous  in 
his  arguments.  He  rises  at  5  each  morning, 
exercises,  and  begins  work  at  6.  Often  he 
meets  with  his  ministers  and  with  the  Infre- 
quent visitors  to  Hanoi  at  the  beginzUng  of 
his  early  day.  However,  this  Interview  began 
in  the  late  afternoon. 

At  the  end  of  the  talks,  he  repeated,  slowly 
and  deliberately,  the  sentiment  you  hear,  not 
only  from  government  people  In  this  country, 
but  also  from  almost  anyone  you  talk  to: 
"As  I  said,  we  do  cherish  peace.  But  never 
will  we  surrender  our  Independence  and  free- 
dom for  the  sake  of  peace  In  our  country." 


THE  SPEAKER  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES  ECLIPSES  EDI- 
TORIAL STAFF  OP  THE  WASHING- 
TON POST 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  have  the  elo- 
quence of  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers],  but  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  In  his  comments  with  refer- 
ence to  the  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  help  but  re- 
member that  period  during  the  first  ses- 
sion that  I  was  here  In  this  House  of 
Representatives.  At  that  time  our  late 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
the  Honorable  John  Raixkin,  usually  re- 
ferred to  the  Washington  Post  as  "the 
uptown  edition  of  the  DaUy  Worker." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  observed  thl» 
newspaper  over  the  years  and  find  that 
it  deserves  to  be  referred  to  and  entitled 
to  wear  that  description  and  this  has 
been  true  upon  more  than  one  occasion. 
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Including  this  article  which   appeared 
therein  this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  true,  particularly, 
when  they  are  advocating  the  very  thing 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  stood  for  all  these  years 
but  then  txan.  it  to  misrepresent  the  true 
situation. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  they 
are  trying  to  do  Is  to  say  that  we  should 
not  have  a  democratic  process  In  this 
House  of  Representatives,  that  we  should 
not  have  the  right  to  differ  and  debate 
our  problems,  which  right  we  have  under 
the  present  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  "the  truth 
is  that  Speaker  McCorjiack  has  never 
been  a  vigorous,  f  arsighted  or  magnetic 
leader,"  is  to  say  something  that  could 
not  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Both  as 
a  majority  leader  and  as  Speaker  he  has 
displayed  a  vigor  and  a  leadership  that 
has  been  most  efifective.  The  fact  that 
his  views  have  rtot  always  prevailed,  is 
in  my  opinion,  a  tribute  to  his  fairness. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  editorial 
writer  says  that  the  great  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
John  McCormack  "has  not  perpetuated 
the  traditions  of  the  office  associated 
with  the  names  of  Clay,  Polk,  Reed,  Can- 
non, Clark,  Gillett.  Longworth  and  Ray- 
bum" — all  Speakers  about  whom  I  have 
read — I  would  like  to  state  that  I  did 
serve  with  the  late  great  Sam  Raybum 
and  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Honorable 
John  McCormack,  the  present  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  per- 
petuated most  of  those  Ideals  that  made 
Sam  Raybum  great,  and  that  he  has 
given  those  of  us  who  at  times  differ 
with  him  an  opportunity  to  express 
those  differences.  Do  we  want  a  dicta- 
tor, as  the  Post  suggests?  The  Lord 
forbid.  History,  In  my  opinion,  will  rate 
our  illustrious  Speaker  as  one  who  is  un- 
excelled in  his  fairness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say,  as  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  has  stated,  that  this 
Is  a  libelous  article  and  editorial  and  one 
which  should  not  trouble  the  great 
Speaker  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  the  least,  because  I  know  that 
the  esteem  and  stature  in  which  he  Is 
held  was  indicated  by  the  vote  the  other 
day  and  the  remarks  which  were  made 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford],  and 
others,  and  that  we  stand  behind  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  in  this  process  and 
are  proud  that  he  has  carried  out  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
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appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on  this 
morning.  But  to  Illustrate  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  how 
easy  it  is  for  some  f aeeless  editorialist  to 
attempt  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  state 
and  to  attempt  to  do  it  without  really 
knowing  what  he  is  talking  about,  let  me 
just  take  one  paragraph  from  this  edi- 
torial.   He  says: 

But  even  this  la  offse*  In  large  measure  by 
acceptance  of  an  ultra-conservative  chair- 
man under  the  seniority  rule,  Rep.  William 
M.  CoUner  of  Mississippi. 

Well,  now,  no  one  had  any  choice  but 
to  accept  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Colmer],  because  there  are  not  the 
votes  in  this  House  of  Representatives  to 
displace  him.  And.  If  there  had  seemed 
to  be,  I  would  have  been  one  of  those  who 
would  have  been  in  the  forefront  in  op- 
position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  many  occasions  I  have 
not  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Coijier],  but  if  we  are 
going  to  start  replacing  chairmen  be- 
cause they  do  not  vote  the  way  some  of  us 
believe  and  feel  they  ought  to  vote  all 
the  time,  then,  by  the  same  token,  we 
should  shut  down  the  Washington  Post, 
because  it  does  not  write  editorials  with 
which  we  agree  all  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  legislating  this  would  represent,  which 
states  that  we  have  to  have  a  chairman 
who  agrees  with  the  balance  of  us  who 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives  all 
of  the  time,  any  more  than  you  have  to 
have  a  newspaper  that  agrees  with  the 
sentiments  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives all  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bdieve  that  when  the 
people  stop  to  think  about  that  one  sen- 
tence in  this  editorial,  that  the  entire 
editorial  falls  on  this  kind  of  fuzzy — well, 
I  shall  not  say  "stupid,"  because  I  do  not 
know  who  wrote  It,  and  although  It  might 
have  been  written  t^  a  friend  of  mine,  I 
doubt  if  I  have  any  down  there — but, 
anyway,  fuzzy,  idiotic-type  of  approach 
to  a  political  problem. 


Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967. 
For  2  years  this  matter  was  given  intense 
study  by  the  joint  committee,  of  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  chairman.  We  held 
41  days  of  public  hearings,  heard  some 
200  witnesses,  and  met  in  60  executive 
sessions. 

Out  of  these  meetings  emerged  a  final 
report  that  included  over  100  individual 
recommendations.  Our  committee,  both 
House  and  Senate  members,  gave  full 
support  to  these  proposals.  Some  of  us 
wished  to  go  further.  Although  there 
were  some  differences  of  opinion  on  de- 
tail, I  think  I  speak  for  all  the  members 
when  I  say  we  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
possibilities  for  genuine  improvement  in 
congressional  organization  contained  In 
these  recommendations.  We  are  imited 
on  the  recommendations  the  joint  com- 
mittee produced.  We  are  united,  too,  In 
urging  this  House  to  consider  and  act  on 
those  recommendations  as  expeditiously 
as  possible. 

We  have  omitted  from  this  bill  certain 
provisions  dealing  solely  with  the  other 
body.  As  a  matter  of  comity,  as  we  cus- 
tomarily do  with  respect  to  such  meas- 
ures as  the  legislative  appropriations 
bills,  we  will  leave  those  provisions  relat- 
ing exclusively  to  the  Senate  for  the  other 
body  to  decide  upon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
many  problems  of  congressional  opera- 
tions that  have  beset  us  over  the  years. 
This  bill  offers  concrete  solutions  to  many 
of  those  problems,  solutions  which,  in  our 
judgment,  are  based  on  a  realistic  view 
of  what  can  be  done  and  what  must  be 
done. 

I  know  that  every  Member  recognizes 
the  need  for  maintaining  a  vital  and  ef- 
fective Congress.  I  urge  every  Member 
to  study  the  joint  committee's  final  re- 
port and  the  bill  and  to  help  us  bring 
this  measure  to  an  early  consideration. 


January  17,  1967 
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THE  DISTINGUISHED  SPEAKER  OP 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES AND  THE  WASHINGTON 
POST  EDITORIAL 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remsurks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  needless  to 
say,  I  disagree  with  the  editorial  which 


LEGISLATIVE    REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  I 

The  SPEAKER. '  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  embodying  the 
final  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress. My  colleague,  Mr.  Curtis  of  Mis- 
souri, is  introducing  a  similar  bill.  I  sub- 
mitted two  version*  of  such  an  omnibus 
bill  last  year  in  H.R.  17138  and  H.R.  17963. 
Unfortunately,  the  89th  Congress  was 
imable  to  deal  with  them  before  ad- 
journment. Yesterday  Senator  A.  S. 
MncE  MONRONEY  Introduced  a  similar  bill 
In  the  Senate,  whidh  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Special  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress. 

It  is  my  strong  hope  and  belief,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  Congress  will  give 
early  consideration  to  the  passage  of  the 


THE     LEGISLATIVE     REORGANIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  CurtisI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  the  Honorable  Ray 
Madden,  cochairman  of  our  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress, 
in  sponsoring  legislation  which  we  hope 
will  result  in  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  is  essentially  similar  to  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Madden]  with  one  exception 
which  I  shall  discuss  later.  My  bill  is 
also  essentially  the  same  as  the  bills  Mr. 
Madden  and  I  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress—his bill  being  H.R.  17963  and  my 
bill  being  HJR.  17873,  introduced  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1966.  They  were  also  similar 
to  the  bUl  Introduced  in  the  Senate, 
S.  3848,  and  reported  by  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Senate  on  the  Organi- 


sation of  the  Congress  and  placed  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  89th  Congress.  It  Is  likewise  sim- 
ilar to  the  bill  reported  yesterday  by 
Senator  Monronet  and  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  special  committee;  namely, 
S.  355,  Report  No.  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention 
today  to  discuss  in  detail  the  recommen- 
dations for  congressional  reform  which 
are  contained  in  the  (»nnlbus  bills  that  I 
have  just  described.  For  those  who  are 
Interested,  however,  I  refer  to  my  obser- 
vations at  the  time  of  introducing  my  bill 
in  the  last  Congress  which  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  112,  part 
17,  pages  23450-23454.  In  these  remarks 
I  was  joined  by  my  minority  House  col- 
leagues on  the  joint  conunittee.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missoiiri.  the  Honorable 
Djjrward  Hall,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire,  the  Honorable  Jamks 
Cleveland. 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  Members  to 
the  final  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  filed 
on  July  28,  1966,  as  Senate  Report  No. 
1414  of  the  89th  Congress,  second  session. 
This  report,  together  with  the  16  volumes 
of  hearings,  comprising  2,435  pages  of 
testimony,  are  available  at  the  offices  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress,  room  S-146  of  the  Capitol, 
telephone  extension  2245. 

My  Republican  colleagues  may  wish 
also  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
vigorous  support  given  congressional  re- 
form legislation  by  the  Republican  policy 
conunittee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  refer  them  to  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  112,  part  19,  pages  26145- 
26146. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  do  not  intend  to 
discuss  the  details  of  these  bills  because 
it  would  take  too  long.  There  are  over 
100  recommendations  and  to  discuss 
them  at  this  time  would  be  inappropri- 
ate. I  do  believe,  however,  that  I  should 
call  attention  to  the  one  major  difference 
between  my  bill  and  the  bill  Introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Madden]  and  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  special  committee  vmder  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Monroney. 

The  differences  relate  to  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Standards  and  Conduct. 
All  three  bills  create  such  a  standing 
committee.  The  language  in  my  bill, 
however,  gives  that  committee  broader 
jurisdiction,  including  the  power  to  In- 
vestigate individual  instances  of  alleged 
wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  Members, 
officials,  or  employees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and.  In  my  judgment, 
provides  a  clearer  description  of  author- 
ity and  procedures  for  that  committee. 
My  bill  also  provides  for  the  staffing  of 
the  House  Conunittee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  with  respect  to  minority  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  staff,  precisely  the 
same  as  provisions  which  are  applicable 
to  all  other  standing  committees  of  the 
House. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  desire  to  strengthen  the 
institution  of  which  they  are  a  part  will 
give  their  attention  and  also  their  sup- 
port to  the  improvement  of  the  structure 


and  the  procedures  of  the  Congress  dur- 
ing this  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 
Strengthening,  modernizing,  and  en- 
hancing the  Congress  and  Its  role  as  the 
people's  instrument  in  our  tripartite  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  a  matter  of 
top  priority.  Therefore,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleague  from  Indiana, 
cochairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  in 
pressing  for  prompt  action  by  the  90th 
Congress  to  achieve  congressional  re- 
form.   

BILL  ON  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute   and   to  revise   and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purposes 
of  my  remarks  are  to  first,  emphasize  my 
general  support  of  the  bills  introduced 
by  my  colleagues  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress  and 
Related  Agencies;  second,  reiterate  the 
supplemental  views  of  the  minority 
house  Members.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Cleve- 
land, and  myself;  third,  express  my  own 
supplemental  views;  and  fourth,  reserve 
the  right  to  introduce  these  supplemen- 
tal views,  either  by  separate  legislation 
or  amendment,  at  the  appropriate  time. 

The  members  of  the  joint  committee 
have  worked  long  and  hard  in  exhaustive 
hearings  and  in  forging  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation for  Introduction  In  this  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress.  Not  only 
have  the  committee  members  performed 
yeomen's  duty,  but  the  committee  staff 
has  labored  equally  as  hard.  The  bil) 
Introduced  here  today  Is  legislation  that 
all  House  committee  members  can  een- 
erally  agree  upon.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  wish  to  reemphasize  the 
unity  among  these  House  committee 
members,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat, in  their  enthusiastic  support  of  this 
bill. 

However,  like  most,  the  proposed  bill 
is  far  from  perfect  and  certain  additions 
and  corrections  are  required  before  a 
truly  effective,  strengthened,  and  reor- 
ganized Congress  can  emerge  as  a 
reality.  Thus,  the  House  must  work  its 
vrill. 

In  the  dying  days  of  the  last  Congress, 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cmiris],  with 
all  minority  Members  concurring,  dis- 
cussed at  length  the  supplemental  views 
Of  the  minority  House  Members.  These 
vitalizing  suggestions  are  not  Included 
in  the  present  bill. 

Among  the  more  important  provisions 
of  the  minority  proposals  were: 

First.  The  creation  of  a  new  commit- 
tee in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
known  as  the  Committee  on  Procedure 
and  Policies.  These  committees  would 
have  the  power  to  examine  into  and  re- 
port back  to  the  Congress  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  so  as  to  Insure  that  funds 
are  spent  efficiently  and  in  accordance 
with  law.    To  insure  a  thorough  and 


complete  investigation,  the  minority 
party  would  be  given  the  chairmanship 
and  control  of  these  committees.  There 
Is  parliamentary  tradition  for  this  com- 
mittee of  review,  oversight,  or  sur- 
veillance. 

Second.  Streiigthening  the  existing 
law  making  it  a  crime  to  lobby  with 
money  appropriated  by  Congress — sec- 
tion 1913,  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
Much  has  been  said  and  done  to  remedy 
the  excesses  of  private  organizational 
lobbying;  however,  absolutely  nothing 
has  been  accomplished  to  eliminate  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  by  the  execu- 
tive brsmch,  to  Influence  Members  of 
Congress. 

Third.  The  undertaking  of  a  study  of 
the  foreign  and  military  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  special  atten- 
tion focusing  on  the  "warmaking  pow- 
ers." The  confusion  in  this  area  is  quite 
apparent,  with  American  boys  dying  in 
Vietnam,  in  a  nondeclared  and  no- win 
"action." 

Besides  the  more  Important  previously 
mentioned  minority  views,  I  shall  at 
the  appropriate  time  propose  my  own 
legislation  in  this  vitally  important  area. 
Contained  within  this  legislation  shall 
be  a  conunission  of  the  Congress  com- 
posed of  the  leadership  of  both  Houses 
and  aided  by  a  staff  headed  by  a  coun- 
sel for  the  Congress.  This  Commission 
would  have  the  prime  responsibility  for 
service  to,  protecting,  and  promoting 
Congress  as  an  institution. 

The  Commission  of  the  Congress 
would  have  jurisdiction  over  matters  af- 
fecting Congress  as  a  whole,  including 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress; the  continuous  study  of  the  orga- 
nization and  procedures  of  Congress  with 
authority  to  report  reconunendations  for 
improvement  and  reform  frora.  time  to 
time;  relations  between  Congress  and 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  Government,  and  general  supervision 
over  agencies  and  elected  and  appointed 
officers  of  the  Congress  and  its  businesa 
operations.  Its  primary  objective  would 
be  to  augment  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  powers — checks  smd  balances. 

Under  this  Commission  would  be  the 
counsel  for  the  Congress.  We  are  all 
aware  of  how  the  Attorney  General  acts 
as  the  "counsel"  for  the  executive 
branch,  but  who  do  we  have  to  represent 
us  as  "counsel"  for  the  legislative 
branch?  The  answer  is  quite  obvious — 
no  one. 

In  the  past  Congress,  its  committees 
and  Its  Members,  In  their  official  capac- 
ity, have  been  involved  in  litigation. 
In  these  cases  representation  has  been 
by  private  counsel,  sometimes  not  paid 
for  by  the  Congress;  or  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  likewise  not  paid  by  the 
Congress  for  these  services. 

Not  only  have  occasions  arisen  in  the 
past  where  counsel  was  reqxilred,  but  our 
action  relating  to  the  Powell  seating 
could  lead  to  litigation,  as  did  the  Bond 
case  in  Georgia.  Has  any  Member  of 
this  Chamber  contemplated  as  to  who 
would  act  as  the  House's  counsel?  By 
having  a  counsel  for  the  Congress,  much 
anxiety  could  be  eliminated,  much  pre- 
rogative regained,  and  much  apprehen- 
sion allayed.    It  would  serve  the  Con- 
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gress  and  enhance  that  which  the  people 
demanded;  namely,  an  independent, 
but  responsibly  progressive,  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said 
and  much  more  will  be  said  about  the 
reorganization  of  the  Congress.  It  is 
now  time  that  something  be  done  so 
that  this  great  institution  does  not  find 
its  end  as  have  so  many  other  deliberat- 
ing bodies:  on  the  ash  heap  of  history. 


MEMBERS  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  42  U.S.C.  2251,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  the  foUowmg 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
HoLiFULD,  of  California;  Mr.  Price,  of 
Illinois;  Mr.  Aspinall,  of  Colorado;  Mr. 
Morris,  of  New  Mexico;  Mr.  Young,  of 
Texas;  Mi*.  Hosmer.  of  California;  Mr. 
Bates,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Anderson. 
Of  Illinois;  and  Mr.  McCulloch,  of  Ohio. 


OEO  NOT  MAKING  BEST  POSSIBLE 
USE  OF  TAXPAYERS'  FUNDS  EN- 
TRUSTED TO  THEM 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  revealed  that  8,546 
Job  Corps  enrollees  were  flown  to  their 
homes  for  Christmas  at  Government  ex- 
pense last  month  and  it  cost  taxpayers 
more  than  $1  million. 

About  a  year  ago  I  lodged  a  protest 
with  the  OEO  when  it  was  announced 
that  13,602  Job  Corps  men  and  women 
were  flown  home  for  Christmas  in  1965 
at  a  cost  of  $1.8  milUon. 

Military  men  and  women,  lucky  enough 
to  be  stationed  in  the  States  and  to  get 
leave  at  Christmastime,  had  to  buy  their 
own  plane,  train,  and  bus  tickets  out  of 
already  meager  paychecks— pay  very 
often  less  than  that  received  by  Job 
Corps  enrollees.  Little  wonder  GI's  and 
all  Americans  are  incensed  at  the  con- 
tinued coddling  of  these  Job  Corps 
people.  . 

It  has  also  been  revealed  that  Job 
Corps  enrollees  did  not  have  to  stand  in 
line  as  other  Americans  did  since  they 
were  transported  home  on  chartered 
airplanes. 

Some  worthwhile  poverty  programs  are 
being  curtailed  or  canceled  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  These  examples  of  fla- 
grant waste,  however,  are  certainly  not 
consistent  with  the  earnest  sounding 
pledges  we  have  heard  from  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  officials  promis- 
ing to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  tax- 
payers' funds  entrusted  to  them. 


The   SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  I  have  today  introduced  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  resolu- 
tion designed  to  amend  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution so  as  to  provide  equal  rights  for 
women.    I  would  also  like  to  commend 
the  National  Woman's  Party  for  taking 
the  lead  again  in  urgiag  the  adoption  of 
this  equal  rights  for  women  amendment. 
While  women  were  provided  with  the 
right  to  vote  vmder  the  19th  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  while  title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  gave 
women  fair  employment  privileges,  noth- 
ing has  been  done  either  by  the  Congress 
through  the  enactment  of  law  or  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  through  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  to  extend  women  full 
equality  of  rights,  both  civil  and  political. 
I  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  I  am 
indeed  proud  that  my  State  of  Washing- 
ton has  fair  laws  which,  by  and  large, 
extend   protection   both    to    men    and 
women  on  an  equal  basis.    I  am  dis- 
tressed,  however,    with   the    realization 
that  in  some  areas  of  the  country  women 
are  prohibited  from  serving  on  juries,  are 
denied  the  right  to  own  property,  and 
are  prevented  from  making  important 
legal  decisions  with  respect  to  their  own 
children.  .     «    * 

It  was  some  43  years  ago  that  the  first 
equal  rights  amendment  was  introduced 
to  the  Congress,  and  still  the  legislation 
awaits  enactment— this  is,  indeed,  a  long 
time  to  keep  the  concept  of  equality  in 
suspension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  long  overdue 
when  sometiiing  should  be  done  to  cor- 
rect what  poses  as  a  gross  inequity. 
Simply  put,  the  facts  of  the  matter  are 
these:  Women  are  first-class  citizens— 
they  should,  therefore,  under  the  law,  be 
extended  first-class  privileges,  as  pro- 
vided in  my  resolution.  Let  us  not  keep 
justice  in  suspension  any  longer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  The  time  Of  the  gentlewoman 
has  expired. 


GRADUATED  WITHHOLDING 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN 
Mrs.  MAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 


Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Sipeaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BYRNES    Of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Speaker,  about  1  year  ago,  in  the  Tax 
Adjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1966,  the 
Congress  enacted  graduated  withhold- 
ing provisions  as  p»rt  of  our  income  tax 
laws.    Under  these  provisions,  the  grad- 
uated or  progressive  rates  of  the  income 
tax  law  are  used  not  only  to  compute 
an  individual's  final  income  tax  liability, 
but  to  determine  the  amount  that  should 
be  withheld  from  his  pay  check  peri- 
odically. 

These  laws  were  designed  to  bring  the 
amount  withheld  from  an  individual's 


income  during  the  year  more  in  line  with 
his  final  tax  liability  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  thus  insuring  that  an  individual 
would  not  be  required  to  pay  a  large  sum 
of  money  when  he  filed  his  final  return. 
In  developing  the  graduated  income 
tax  rate  tables  contained  in  the  law,  it 
was  assumed  that  an  individual  would 
take  the  standard  deduction  of  10  per- 
cent of  his  gross  income.    However,  for 
many  taxpayers,  particularly  living  in 
States  like  Wisconsin  with  income  taxes, 
deductions  approximate  20  percent  or 
more  of  income.     Recognizing  that  a 
graduated  income  tax  would  result  in 
a  substantial  amount  of  overwithholding 
for  these  individuals,  I  recommended  a 
provision  that  was  included  in  the  final 
law  to  preclude  overwithholding. 

Beginning  the  first  of  this  month- 
January  1,  1967 — an  individual  with  sub- 
stantial overwithholding  may  claim  addi- 
tional exemptions  to  avoid  having  too 
much  tax  withheld  from  his  pay.    In- 
dividuals who  may  be  subjected  to  over- 
withholding  should  determine  whether 
or  not  they  can  claim  additional  exemp- 
tions under  this  provision.    An  Individ- 
ual should  first  compute  his  estimated 
wage  income  and  his  estimated  itemized 
deductions  for  1967.    However,  estimated 
itemized  deductions  may  not  exceed  the 
deductions   actually   Itemized   in    1966, 
and  the  individual's  estimate  of  wage  in- 
come cannot  be  less  than  the  wage  in- 
come he  received  in  1966.    For  each  $700 
of  estimated  itemized  deductions  in  ex- 
cess of  10  percent  of  $7,500  of  estimated 
wage  income,  plus  17  percent  of  wages 
above  $7,500,  an  individual  may  claim 
one  additional  withholding  allowance. 

An  example  will  serve  to  illustrate.  In 
1966  an  individual  has  a  salary  of  $8,500 
and  claimed  itemized  deductions  totaling 
$1,700.  He  expects  to  have  similar  salary 
and  deductions  in  1967.  The  excess  of 
$1,700— total  deductions— over  $920—10 
percent  of  $7,500  plus  17  percent  of  $1,- 
000— is  $780.  Since  this  is  at  least  $700 
but  not  $1,400,  he  may  claim  one  addi- 
tional withholding  allowance  for  1967. 
Had  his  itemized  deductions  in  1966— 
and  his  estimated  deductions  for  1967- 
been  $2,320,  he  could  claim  two  addi- 
tional withholding  allowances. 

Any  individual  wishing  to  claim  addi- 
tional withholding  allowances  under 
these  provisions  should  file  another  W-4 
form  with  his  employer,  filling  In  the 
necessary  information  in  schedule  A  of 
this  form.  In  order  to  avoid  overwith- 
holding, taxpayers  should  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  at  an  early 
date. 
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LAW  APPRECIATION  WEEK  PRO- 
POSED BY  WICHITA,  KANS., 
TOWN  CLUB  BUSINESS  &  PROFES- 
SIONAL WOMEN 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ever- 
increasing  crime  rate  across  the  Nation 
is  causing  concern  among  many  local, 
State  and  national  organizations  as  well 
as  private  citizens. 

Significantly,  the  President  took  note 
of  this  concern  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  last  week.  The  Congress  has 
supported  and  enacted  legislation  to  as- 
sist local  and  State  authorities  In  the 
war  on  crime.  We  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  new  anticrime  measures 
which  will  be  Introduced  In  the  90th 
Congress. 

However,  I  agree  with  President  John- 
son that  this  is  not  a  war  which  Wash- 
ington alone  can  win.  We  must  begin 
at  the  local  level.  Local  citizens  and 
organizations  can  assume  important 
roles  in  supporting  their  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

For  example,  the  Town  Club  Business 
and  Professional  Women  of  Wichita, 
Kans.,  has  Informed  me  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  its  membership  recommending 
"an  educational  program  to  teach  the 
younger  generation  the  importance  of 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  proper 
respect  and  attitudes  toward  them."  The 
resolution  also  recommends  that  a  week 
be  set  aside  each  year  to  "express  our 
appreciation  to  our  law  enforcement 
agencies." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of  the  Town 
Club  Business  and  Professional  Women 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  worthy  of  our  commen- 
dation and  consideration  as  we  weigh 
proposals  In  this  Congress  aimed  at  the 
problem  of  crime.  Following  is  the  text 
of  the  resolution : 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed 
by  Zonta  Club  ol  Wichita,  Kansas,  Town  Club 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  of 
Wichita,  Kansas,  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution on  November  1, 1966 : 

Whereas  we  fear  for  the  safety  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  our  way  of  life  If  the  prevalent 
disrespect  and  disregard  for  law  and  order 
presently  displayed  In  recent  demonstrations 
of  all  kinds  persists,  and 

Whereas  we  do  not  approve  of  the  lack  of 
public  respect  for  officers  acting  In  the  line  of 
duty,  and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  there  is  national 
concern  as  well  as  local  concern,  that  a 
breakdown  In  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
win  be  the  inevitable  result  if  the  public  as 
a  whole  does  not  speak  out  and  support  them, 
and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  our  entire  police 
organizations  should  be  censored  because 
of  a  few  Incidents  which  do  not  represent 
the  true  purpose  nor  actions  of  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  and 

Whereas  we  are  proud  of  our  local  police 
department  and  by  this  action  are  expressing 
our  complete  support, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  Town  Club 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  of 
Wichita,  Kansas  does  fully  support  our  po- 
lice department,  sheriff's  department  and 
all  other  law  enforcement  agencies. 

That  we  recommend  to  the  parents  and 
to  the  schools  that  they  promote  an  educa- 
tional program  to  teach  the  younger  genera- 
tion the  importance  of  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  the  proper  respect  and  attitudes 
toward  them. 

That  a  week  be  set  aside  each  year  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

RUBT  E.  DTTTTON. 

President,  Town  Club  Business  &  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club. 


ADDITIONAL  JUDGE  FOR  SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT   OF   CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  Introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  an  addi- 
tional judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
California. 

The  district  is  comprised  of  San  Diego 
and  Imperial  Counties.  Two  full-time 
judges,  assisted  on  a  part-time  basis  by 
a  retired  district  judge,  now  serve  the 
district.  But  their  task  would,  indeed, 
discourage  most  men. 

For  many  years  these  three  jurists 
have  had  to  handle  a  caseload  almost  as 
large  as  that  handled  by  13  judges  in 
the  central  district  about  Los  Angeles. 
As  a  result,  a  huge  backlog  of  cases  has 
developed,  and  many  litigants  will  have 
to  wait  months,  perhaps  even  years,  be- 
fore their  cases  can  be  decided.  As  of 
June  1966,  there  were  499  criminal  cases 
and  247  civil  cases  waiting  to  be  heard  in 
the  district. 

As  San  Diego  and  Imperial  Counties 
continue  to  grow,  the  situation  will  be- 
come even  worse.  An  additional  judge, 
which  my  bill  would  provide,  is  desper- 
ately needed  to  begin  work  on  this  back- 
log of  cases  so  that  the  southern  district 
will  be  able  to  operate  at  an  efficient 
level. 

For  many  years  the  Los  Angeles  Fed- 
eral court  system  handled  more  criminal 
cases  each  year  than  San  Diego's.  In 
1964  the  situation  changed.  That  year 
1.402  criminal  cases  were  filed  in  San 
Diego,  compared  to  1,034  In  Los  Angeles. 
In  1965  there  were  2,070  criminal  cases 
commenced  in  San  Diego  and  only  1.212 
started  in  Los  Angeles. 

San  Diego's  extraordinary  caseload  re- 
sults from  a  combination  of  factors.  One 
Is  the  city's  proximity  to  the  Mexican 
border  which  generates  numerous  im- 
migration and  narcotics  cases  each  year. 
Other  factors  include  the  huge  concen- 
tration of  military  installations  In  San 
Diego.  Increasing  foreign  commerce 
through  the  port  of  San  Diego,  and  the 
area's  rapid  growth  in  population  and 
industrial  and  agricultural  development. 
The  San  Diego  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion, which  endorses  the  bill,  recently 
made  an  in-depth  study  of  the  southern 
district's  caseload.  Here  are  some  of  its 
findings: 

Total  cases  filed  increased  from  975  in  1960 
to  2,299  in  1965 — a  140  per  cent  rise  in  five 
years.  Total  cases  tried  were  177  in  1965.  a 
101  per  cent  increase  over  the  88  trials  In 
1960. 

While  civil  cases  pending  increased  by  23.2 
per  cent  from  1962  to  1965.  criminal  cases 
more  than  tripled.  The  requirements  of  due 
process  make  it  mandatory  that  criminal 
cases  be  disposed  of  as  expldltlously  as  pos 
Bible  even.  If  necessary,  at  the  expense 
the  clvU  calendar. 

In  1964  over  the  country  at  large  the  aver 
age  trial  days  per  judge  were  73,  while 


the  combined  Southern  and  Central  Districts 
the  average  was  91  trial  days  per  Judge. 

Thus  the  321  trial  days  in  San  Diego  would 
Justify  foxir  full-time  Judges  ba^ed  on  the 
figures  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Actually  we  must  consider  more  than 
just  "trial  days"  In  measuring  the  work- 
load of  a  district  judge.  He  must  also 
spend  time  hearliig  motions,  reviewing 
bankruptcy  matters,  holding  naturaliza- 
tion hearings  and  impaneling  juries. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  to 
give  prompt  consideration  of  the  critical 
need  for  one  additional  judgeship  In  San 
Diego's  Federal  court  system,  which  is  so 
weighted  down  by  cases,  its  wheels  of 
justice  are  barely  turning. 
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ADMINISTRATIONS  EAST- WEST 

TRADE      PROPOSALS      MUST      BE 
STUDIED  BY  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message 
emphasized  once  again  the  administra- 
tion's heavy  commitment  to  increasing 
trade  with  Communist  coimtries. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  In  the 
message,  the  administration  has  removed 
more  than  400  so-called  nonstrategic 
items  from  export  control;  it  has  deter- 
mined that  the  Export-Import  Bank  can 
allow  commercial  credits  to  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria,  and  Czechoslovakia,  as 
well  as  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia;  and 
the  President  urged  the  Congress  to  pass 
an  East- West  trade  bill. 

This  is  a  course  of  action  that  I  believe 
is  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  Far-reaching  and  sig- 
nificant proposals  are  involved.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  this  time,  at 
the  opening  of  the  90th  Congress.  This 
is  a  subject  that  requires  constant,  close 
appraisal  and  study  and  action  by  the 
Congress  In  the  national  interest.  That 
is  why  I  have  introduced  a  resolution. 
House  Resolution  67,  to  establish  a  House 
Select  Committee  on  Export  Control. 

The  steps  enumerated  by  President 
Johnson,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  speech, 
Include  agreements,  actions,  and  deter- 
minations which  he  had  first  pubUcly 
announced  in  a  speech  of  October  7, 
1966.  In  that  speech  he  also  said  the 
Export-Import  Bank  would  finance 
American  exports  of  automotive  manu- 
facturing machinery  to  equip  a  huge 
automotive  plant  that  the  Fiat  Co.  of 
Italy  Is  going  to  bvdld  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

When  the  President  made  his  an- 
nouncement on  October  7.  he  and  every 
responsible  official  in  the  administration 
knew  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
were  continuing  to  supply  military  and 
economic  aid  to  the  Communists  with 
whom  we  and  allies  are  at  war  in  south- 

The  administration  has  clamped  a 
tight  lid  on  Information  showing  just 
how  much  and  what  type  of  aid  is  being 
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sent  to  Hanoi  by  the  Communist  bloc. 
However,  on  the  basis  of  information  and 
commentaries  available  from  various 
sources,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  sending  shipload  after  shipload 
and  carload  after  carload  and  planeload 
after  planeload  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment to  North  Vietnam. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President 
dated  October  13,  1966,  I  posed  the  fol- 
lowing question : 

When  you  speak  to  the  relatives  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  klUed  or  maimed  by 
weapons,  eqiilpment,  and  ammiinltlon  which 
was  BuppUed  by  the  Communists  to  whom  we 
export  our  products  and  technology,  how  do 
you  explain  the  Administration's  trade-wlth- 
Communlsts  policy? 

My  letter  was  not  answered  by  the 
White  House  but  instead  was  sent  over  to 
the  Department  of  State.  The  response 
from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations  was  a  carefully 
phrased  rehashing  of  earlier  pronounce- 
ments on  the  subject,  (m  about  how  this 
involves  a  so-called  peaceful  venture, 
that  this  is  supposed  to  transcend  differ- 
ences we  might  have  In  Vietnam,  and 
that  we  seek  mutual  imderstandlng  and 
constructive  agreements. 

This  all  sounds  noble,  but  for  an  idea 
as  to  how  it  is  worldng  let  me  quote  from 
an  article  in  the  Deconber  27, 1966,  issue 
of  Izvestiya,  the  official  Soviet  Govern- 
ment newspaper.  The  article  states,  in 
part: 

Every  month  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
technical  equipment  and  food  are  shipped 
from  Black  Sea  and  Far  East  Soviet  ports  to 
the  DRV.  Ship  communication  between  our 
coxintrles  has  become  regular,  with  the  Soviet 
maritime  fleet  following  a  line  service  sched- 
ule. These  vessels  carry  mineral  fertilizers 
and  rolled  ferrous  metal,  automobiles  and 
tractors,  cables  and  paper,  medical  equip- 
ment and  canned  goods,  flour,  and  oil,  part 
of  the  aid  rendered  by  the  Soviet  people  to 
fraternal  Vietnam  In  Its  heroic  struggle 
against  the  U.S.  militarists. 

A  UPI  news  report  out  of  Moscow  Jan- 
uary 12,  1967,  2  days  after  the  state  of 
the  Union  message,  states : 

Russia  has  Indicated  It  will  Increase  aid 
shipments  to  Communist  North  Vietnam  this 
year  to  help  Hanoi  fight  "American  Im- 
perialism." 

Foreign  Aid  Minister  Nikolai  PatoUchev 
told  Soviet  newspapers  Wednesday  that  Mos- 
cow "Intends  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
development  of  trade"  with  Hanoi  in  1967. 

"The  deliveries  of  Soviet  goods  to  this 
heroic  country  is  part  of  the  great  contribu- 
tion which  our  people  are  making  to  the  just 
struggle  of  the  fraternal  Vietnamese  people 
against  the  aggression  of  American  Imperial- 
ism," he  said. 

Although  PatoUchev  made  no  predictions 
of  the  amount  of  aid  for  1967.  he  did  note 
that  Soviet  exports  to  North  Vietnam  last 
year  jumped  60%. 

The  Increase  In  Russia's  exports  last  year 
Included  greater  supplies  of  gasoline,  dlesel 
oil  and  grease — necessary  for  the  shipment  of 
goods  from  China  into  Vietnam — and  port- 
able power  plants  which  could  be  thrown 
Into  action  when  major  generating  stations 
were  hit  by  American  bomba. 

Certainly  this  does  not  represent  the 
position  of  a  government  genuinely  in- 
terested in  seeking  mutual  understand- 
ing with  the  United  States.  And.  of 
course,  in  addition  to  the  mineral  fer- 
tilizers, rolled  steel,  trucks  and  tractors. 


cable  and  paper,  medical  preparations, 
canned  food,  flour,  gasoline,  dlesel  oil, 
grease,  and  powerplants  mentioned  in 
the  articles,  everyone  knows  about  the 
Mig-21  aircraft,  the  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles, the  antiaircraft  guns,  the  radars, 
the  computers,  and  the  many  other  im- 
plements of  war  being  supplied  to  Hanoi 
by  the  Communist  community  of  Social- 
ist nations. 

Another  administrttion  declaration  on 
this  subject  was  supplied  on  October  11, 
1966,  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  by  Joseph  A. 
Greenwald,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  International  Trade  Policy 
and  Economic  Defense.  Here  is  what 
Mr.  Greenwald  said  on  October  11: 

The  obvious  question  is:  Why  shoiUd  we 
trade  with  any  of  the  Communist  nations 
when  they  are  supporting  the  forces  shooting 
at  Americans,  South  Vietnamese,  Australians 
and  others?  President  Johnson  answered  on 
Friday.  Speaking  of  the  need  to  work  with 
the  Kast  to  build  a  lasting  peace,  he  said: 
"We  do  not  intend  to  let  our  differences  on 
Vlet-Nam  or  elsewhere  prevent  us  from  ex- 
ploring all  opportunities." 

Another  answer  to  this  question  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  Conmunlst  world  as  we 
see  it  today.  What  we  ♦nee  knew  as  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  bloc  Is  no  longer  the  monolith  of 
Stalin's  time.  We  know  that  today  there 
are  deep  and  bitter  differences  among  these 
countries.  It  Is  no  longer  axiomatic  that 
Moscow's  word  will  b«  foUowed  blindly  by 
all  of  the  faithful  followers  throughout  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  daily  evi- 
dence that  each  of  the  Communist  countries 
increasingly  pursues  its  own  national  inter- 
ests. It  is  to  our  advantage  in  this  situation 
to  deal  with  these  cauntres  In  accordance 
with  our  own  national  Interests — and  not  In 
accordance  with  an  outdated  concept  of  a 
Sino-Sovlet  bloc  of  a  decade  ago. 

Finally,  we  do  not  ignore  the  commercial 
benefits  from  expanding  trade. 

Prom  this  we  see  that  the  Department 
puts  fourth  roughly  a  three-part  argu- 
ment that  might  be  described  as  follows : 

First.  Ignore  the  differences  we  have 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  East  European 
Communists  over  Communist  aggression 
in  Vietnam: 

Second.  Dollar  profits  from  sales  to 
Commimists  are  at  least  as  important  as 
lives  lost: 

Third.  Look  for  evidence  of  differ- 
ences between  East-European  Com- 
munists and  the  Soviet  Communists. 

The  first  and  second  parts  of  that  posi- 
tion are  Incredible.  As  for  the  claim  that 
the  Communist  nations  are  going  their 
separate  ways  and  that  there  are  deep 
and  bitter  differences  between  them,  here 
as  a  few  quotes  by  spokesmen  for  bloc 
countries  which  ^ows  that  this  is  spe- 
cious, hollow  argument.  When  the  chips 
are  down  the  Communists  think  and  act 
as  one  in  advancing  the  Communist 
cause.  Bear  in  mind  that  these  state- 
ments were  made  after  the  President's 
October  7,  1966,  announcement. 

Communist  Party  Leader  Brezhnev 
speaking  on  the  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  domestic 
radio 'November  15,  1966: 

The  all-around  aid  being  rendered  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries  to 
fighting  Vietnam  is  of  concrete  effective 
nature,  and  let  everyone  know  that  it  will 
continue.  .  .  .  The  Bulgarian  People's  Re- 
public, Just  as  other  socialist  states,  is 
rendering  the  people  of  Vietnam  fraternal 
aid  in  their  struggle  against  the  imperialist 
aggressor. 


Hungarian  Premier  Kallai  speaking  on 
the  Budapest  Himgarian  domestic  radio 
November  30,  1966: 

The  U.S.  administration  has  recently  em- 
phasized on  several  occasions  that  it  deslreg 
to  Improve  Its  relations  with  the  socialist 
countries  in  Europe.  The  American  admin- 
istration knows  very  well,  however,  that  It 
will  be  unable  to  normalize  relations  with 
the  European  socialist  countries  as  long  u 
it  is  conducting  aggression  against  a  socialist 
country  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Janos  Kadar,  ruler  of  Hungary,  on 
Budapest  Domestic  Radio  in  Hungarian 
language,  December  3,  1966: 

We  are  fighting  against  U.S.  aggression  In 
Vietnam  and  will  go  on  helping  our  Viet- 
namese brothers  until  their  cause  is  crowned 
by  ultimate  victory. 

Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  radio,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1966: 

The  entire  socialist  world  has  Joined  forces 
to  provide  Vietnam  with  all  conceivable  as- 
sistance— economic,  financial,  and  technical, 
as  well  as  political,  including  the  Soviet  offer 
to  allow  volunteers  from  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  other  socialist  countries 
to  go  to  Vietnam. 

Andrey  Kirilenko,  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  Central  Committee  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  on  Moscow  radio  Decem- 
ber 1,  1966: 

The  Soviet  Union  is  rendering  and  will 
continue  to  render  ever-growing,  all-around 
assistance  to  the  people  of  Vietnam  In  their 
courageous  struggle  against  U.S.  aggression. 

Bulgarian  Premier  Zhivoky,  Sofia 
Bulgarian  radio  on  December  1,  1966: 

All  peace-loving  and  progressive  forces  in 
the  world  should  support  the  Vietnamese 
people.  Because  of  this  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment has  extended  and  will  continue  to 
extend  moral -political  support  and  material 
aid  to  the  Vietnamese  people  to  bolster  their 
economic  and  defense  capability. 

These  declarations  underscore  the  fact 
that  if  you  look  for  evidence  of  mean- 
ingful differences  among  the  East  Euro- 
pean Communists,  you  look  in  vain. 

In  spite  of  everything  that  Communist 
leaders  have  told  us,  in  spite  of  all  of  the 
evidence,  administration  spokesmen  ap- 
parently are  proud  of  what  they  wish- 
fully hope  to  accomplish.  Poland  Is 
always  cited  as  a  good  example  by  the 
administration.  Anthony  M.  Solomon, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  on  October  21,  1965,  said 
this  about  Poland: 

We  encouraged  the  trend  toward  greater 
independence  through  our  Pood  for  Peace 
program,  our  Export-Import  Bank  credits, 
and  our  trade  policy. 

Even  as  these  words  were  spoken.  Pol- 
ish ships  made  their  way  to  southeast 
Asia.  A  dispatch  last  fall  from  Stettin, 
Poland,  reported  in  a  Hamburg  news- 
paper, October  1,  1966,  states: 

Weapons  of  the  Polish  armed  forces  are  be- 
ing shipped  from  the  Stettin  harbor  In  ever 
Increasing  quantities  to  .  .  .  North  Vietnam- 
ese harbors  .  .  .  While  on  one  side  of  the 
Stettin  harbor  American  wheat  is  being  un- 
loaded from  freighters,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  same  harbor  weapons  are  loaded  which 
are  being  used  against  American  soldiers. 

And  Polish  ships  today  continue  to 
supply  our  enemies  in  Vietnam. 

Conununist  nations  come  to  America 
with  shopping  lists  to  purchase  technical 
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data  and  commodities  which  incorporate 
advanced  teclmology.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Elxport  Control  Act  many 
such  items  have  been  placed  on  a  con- 
trol list  because  it  was  determined  that 
their  export,  to  quote  from  the  law, 
"makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
military  or  economic  potential  of  such 
nation  or  nations  which  would  prove  det- 
rimental to  the  national  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States." 

Before  an  item  is  removed  from  the 
control  list  it  is  only  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  administration  would  un- 
dertake a  thorough  research  to  deter- 
mine that  the  item  no  longer  does  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  military 
or  economic  potential  of  the  Commu- 
nists. And  since  this  Nation  is  at  war 
with  Communists  in  Vietnam  who  are 
receiving  military  and  economic  aid  from 
the  Communists  of  Eastern  Ehirope,  it 
would  seem  not  only  prudent  but  man- 
datory that  our  military  intelligence  ex- 
perts be  consulted  before  an  item  could 
be  removed  safely  from  export  controls. 
The  chiefs  of  the  military  intelligence 
organizations  are  members  of  the  intel- 
ligence community. 

Following  President  Johnson's  an- 
noimcement,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  October  12, 1966,  removed  hun- 
dreds of  commodities  from  the  list  of 
items  requiring  specific  validated  licenses 
to  be  shipped  to  other  countries.  The 
Department  published  a  68-page  bulletin 
which  provides  a  detailed  listing  of  the 
items  which  now  may  be  more  freely  ex- 
ported including  the  400  items  referred 
to  by  the  President  in  the  state  of  the 
Union  message  that  can  be  freely  ex- 
ported to  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Eu- 
ropean Communist  countries. 

And  the  Department  of  Commerce  at 
that  time  issued  a  press  release  declaring 
to  the  American  people  that  the  items 
removed  from  the  control  list  "fall  Into 
the  category  of  peaceful  goods,  which 
may  be  freely  exported  without  any  risk 
to  the  United  States  national  Interests." 

Also,  the  Department  of  Conunerce  as- 
serted that  the  Department  had  "con- 
sulted with  other  interested  depart- 
ments, including  Defense,  State,  Agri- 
culture, Interior,  and  the  Intelligence 
Community,  in  taking  this  step." 

Something  immediately  seemed  wrong, 
for  though  press  references  concerning 
the  action  seemed  to  stress  only  that  de- 
controls on  cereals  and  other  food  prep- 
arations were  Involved,  it  was  obvious 
from  a  mere  glance  at  the  68-page  bul- 
letin that  many  vitally  Important  items 
were  Usted,  including  such  items  as  diesel 
engines.  Jet  aircraft  engines,  machine 
tools,  rifle  cleaning  compounds  and  other 
chemicals,  and  scientific  and  controlling 
instruments. 

This  raised  the  question:  Could  the 
Intelligence  Community  really  have  been 
consulted  before  these  items  were  re- 
moved from  export  controls,  particularly 
those  who  should  be  most  concerned,  the 
military  intelligence   agencies? 

I  therefore  by  letter  requested  each  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  military  intelligence  or- 
ganizations to  describe  whether  the  De- 
partment of  Conmierce  had  consulted 
with  his  organization  and  to  describe 
such  consultations. 

Each  of  the  replies  state  that  the  ad- 


ministration did  not  consult  with  our 
military  intelligence  experts. 

The  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence 
states : 

The  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  definitely 
a  member  of  the  "Intelligence  Community," 
had  no  part  in  the  consultations  which  pre- 
ceded the  revision  of  the  Commodity  Con- 
trol List. 

The  Air  Force  says : 

No  intelligence  office  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
participated  in  the  revision  of  the  Current 
Commodity  Control  List. 

The  Army  says  that  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Intelligence,  U.S.  Army,  "was 
not  consulted  regarding  the  commodities 
listed." 

The  Department  of  Defense  says  that 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  "was 
not  requested  to  supply  intelligence  on 
the  400  conunodities  that  are  covered  in 
Current  Export  Control  Bulletin  No. 
941." 

For  the  Information  of  the  House,  I 
am  setting  forth  here  the  full  text  of  the 
letters  from  the  chiefs  of  the  service 
intelligence  organizations  and  from  the 
Director  of  the  Etefense  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Director  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  26, 1966. 
Hon.  Glxnard  P.  Lipbookb, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lipscomb:  The  interim  reply 
from  my  Deputy,  to  your  letter  of  18  October 
1966,  concerning  Current  Export  Biilletln 
Number  941  indicated  that  my  Staff  would 
research  the  matter  in  which  you  have  ex- 
pressed an  Interest. 

I  can  report  that  the  Office  of  Naval  In- 
telligence, definitely  a  member  of  the  "In- 
teUigence  Community,"  had  no  part  in  the 
consultations  which  preceded  the  revision 
of  the  Commodity  Control  List.  It  can  be 
further  stated  that  ONI  did  not  give  its  au- 
thorization for  the  removal  of  specific  licens- 
ing requirements  for  the  categories  of  com- 
modities listed  in  Bulletin  Number  941. 

I  trust  that  this  information  satisfactorily 
answers  your  questions  with  respect  to  the 
Office  of  Naval  IntelUgence. 
Sincerely  yoixrs, 

E.  B.  FYUCKET, 

Rear  Admiral,  UJSf.  JVory. 

Department    of    the    Air    Force, 
Headquarters  U.S.  An  Force, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  28, 1966. 
Hon.  Olenard  P.  Lzpsoomb, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Lipscomb:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  18  October  1966,  and  your  inquiry 
Into  the  recent  revision  of  the  Commodity 
Control  List. 

In  response  to  your  specific  questions,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  Inform,  you  that  no 
Intelligence  office  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  participated  in  the  revision  of  the 
Current  Commodity  Control  List.  I  have 
no  evidence  to  indicate  that  any  other  United 
States  Air  Force  agencies  participated  In 
this  revision. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  E.  Thomas, 
Afa^or  General.  USAF, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Intelligence. 

Department  of  the  Armt,  Office 
OF  THE  Secretary  of  the  Armt, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  25. 1966. 
Hon.  Olenard  P.  Lipscomb, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Lipscomb:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  Inquiry  addressed  to  Major  General 
John  J.  Davis  pertaining  to  the  Department 


of  Commerce  Current  Export  Bulletin  Num- 
ber 941  and  interest  of  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  for  InteUigence,  United  States  Army 
(ACSI-DA) ,  in  selection  of  commodities  ap- 
proved for  exi>ort  to  Communist  Bloc  coun- 
tries. 

The  ACSI-DA  was  not  consulted  regarding 
the  commodities  listed,  since  the  scope  of 
Interest  does  not  Include  the  InteUlgenoe 
aspects  of  strategic  materials. 

I  regret  I  am  not  able  to  assist  you  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Raymond  T.   Rkid, 

LTC,  GS. 
For  J.    L.     Blackwxll, 
Colonel.   GS.   Office,   Chief   of  Legis- 
lative Liaison. 

OmCX  OF  THE 

Sbcrrary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  27, 1966. 
Hon.  Glenaro  P.  Lipscomb, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Lipscomb:  This  letter  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  to  General  CarroU, 
dated  October  18,  1966.  which  requests  a 
description  of  the  consultations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  with  the  Defense 
InteUigence  Agency  (DIA)  concerning  Cur- 
rent Export  BuUetln  Number  941. 

DIA  does  not  participate  in  decisions  on 
commoditiee  to  be  deleted  from  or  added  to 
the  Commodity  Control  List  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Ckxnmeroe.  InteUigence  con- 
cerning such  Items  Is  provided  by  DIA,  but 
not  directly  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Upon  request  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Se- 
curity Affairs  which  represents  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  these  matters,  DIA  pro- 
vides intelligence  on  the  military  appUca- 
tlon  of  commodities  that  might  be  of  a 
strategic  nature.  However,  DIA  was  not  re- 
quested to  supply  intelligence  on  the  400 
commodities  that  are  covered  In  Current  Ex- 
port Bulletin  Number  941. 
Sincerely, 

C.  R.  Roderick, 
Major  General,  USAF, 
Director.  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison. 

From  these  responses  there  seems  no 
other  conclusions  but  that  the  Commerce 
Department  did  not  consult  Important 
elements  of  the  Intelligence  community 
and  that  it  misled  the  public  in  implying 
that  the  entire  intelligence  community 
concurred  in  the  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  removing  himdreds  of  items 
from  the  control  list. 

The  failure  to  consult  the  military  in- 
telligence agencies  is  obviously  a  very 
serious  matter.  Before  any  item  with 
military  significance  can  be  determined 
as  nonstrategic,  certainly  some  intelli- 
gence office  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment should  be  consulted  to  learn  if  the 
item  is  not  superior  to  ones  currently  in 
use  by  or  available  to  the  Communists. 

There  have  been  prolonged  discussions 
with  our  allies  over  NATO  forces  and 
strategy.  Much  of  that  strategy.  I  be- 
lieve, hinges  on  the  capability  of  the 
Communists  to  reinforce  westward.  Do 
any  of  our  exports  now  contribute  to  a 
buildup  of  that  capability? 

Can  the  administration  assure  us  that 
the  commodities  and  technology  which 
the  Communists  are  obtaining  from  us 
are  not  useful  to  the  Commimists  in  their 
ballistic-missile  and  anti-balllstic-mlssile 
programs?  For  example,  are  we  not  pro- 
viding items  which  are  useful  to  harden 
Soviet  missile  sites  or  to  otherwise  Im- 
prove their  forces? 

Clearly    the    administration    leaders 
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should  not  laU  to  see  the  close  relaUon- 
ship  between  the  Communist  naiUtary 
potential  and  the  commodities  and  tech- 
nology which  Is  being  sent  from  America 
£,  the  communists.  U.S  intelligence 
organizations  cost  millions  of  dollars  and 
^y  can  provide  m«"ons  f/°"?" 
worth  of  expert  technical  advice  Why 
are  the  T3B.  Intelligence  organizations 
not  being  properly  used  in  making  deter- 
minations about  controls  on  trade.' 

Many  other  serious,  far-reaching  ques- 
tions arise  due  to  administration  failure 
and  action  in  the  area  of  export  control. 
Can  anyone  doubt,  for  example,  that 
computers  do  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  military  and  economic 
potential  of  a  nation?  I"  1966  °n 
numerous  instances  Commumst  nations, 
including  the  regimes  of  East  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  granted  licenses  to  buy 
computers  and  computer  components 
and  computer  replacement  parts. 

Incidentally.  Prance,  in  at  least  seven 
instances  in  1966.  was  denied  shipment 
of  such  items  ranging  in  value  from 
S35  000  to  over  $5  million.  Accordmg  to 
news  stories,  in  November  1966,  a  license 
nnally  was  granted  to  ship  one  large  size 
computer  to  France.  Is  it  possible  that 
Communist  countries  have  been  author- 
ized to  obtain  our  technology  while  at  the 
same  time  computer  technology  has  been 
denied  to  more  friendly  countries  If  so. 
could  this  account  in  part  for  the 
estrangement  which  has  developed  be- 
tween ourselves  and  Prance? 

Rhodesia  is  a  small  place  inhabited  by 
less  than  5  milUon  people.    Americans  do 
not  necessarily  agree  with  the  policies 
that  govern  the  Rhodesians.    But  Amer- 
icans do  not  necessarUy  believe  that  the 
rulers  of  Rhodesia  are  more  despicable 
than  the  Communists  who  directly  con- 
trol  over   200   miUion  Soviet  citizens; 
Communists,  who,  in  the  wording  of  the 
Baltic  States  resolution  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  89th  Congress  have  "forci- 
bly deprived"  fundamental  human  rights 
to  people  who  live  In  that  Communist 
society.    And  it  is  the  Communist  gov- 
ernments of  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe  who  are  supplying  the  weap- 
ons which  are  killing  Americans  and  our 
allies  in  southeaset  Asia.    It  is  not  the 
Rhodesians. 

And  yet  this  administration  promotes 
and  propagandizes  Americans  to  sell 
goods  to  the  Communists  while  it  denies 
many  of  the  same  goods  to  the  people  of 
Rhodesia  because  this  administration  has 
determined  that  those  goods  would  "con- 
stitute a  significant  contribution  to  the 
Southern  Rhodesian  economy." 

The  administration  endorses  and  car- 
ries out  trade  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
fully  cooperating  with  the  desires  of  Bri- 
tain.   But  why  is  this  cooperation  not 
reciprocated  in  the  case  of  trade  with 
Cuba'    The  United  States  instituted  an 
embargo  on  all  commerce  with  Cuba  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  significance  to  the 
security  of  our  country.   But  Britain  goes 
its  merry  way  with  Cuba.    In  1964  and 
1965  the  British  Government's  Board  of 
Trade  provided  credits  to  Cuba  In  order 
that   over    $25    milUon    of    automotive 
products  could  be  shipped  to  Cuba.    And, 
just  within  the  last  2  weeks  Britain  aga  n 
provided  credit  guarantees  to  Cuba  in 


order  to  supply  Cuba  with  a  $28  million 
fertilizer  plant.  ,     , , 

The  possibility  of  militarily  valuable 
American-made  products  going  to  China 
and  North  Vietnam  via  Hong  Kong  is  of 
concern  also.  ,  , 

Questions  also  are  taised  concerning 
the  Aeroflot  agreement  which-is  a  part 
of  the  administration's  new  overture  to 
the  Communists.  The  President  on 
October  7  said: 

We  are  negotlaUng  a  clvU  air  agreement 
with  the  soviet  Union.  This  will  facilitate 
tourism  in  both  directions. 


Twenty-four    days    later    the    Soviet 
civil  airUne.  Aeroflot.  was  the  means  by 
which   an   American   citizen    was   kia- 
naped    and   transported   to    Czechoslo- 
vakia  for   imprisonment   and   possiDiy 
worse         Administration       authorities 
learned  of  this  act  almost  immediately 
and  were  ofBcially  notified  by  the  Czech- 
oslovaks on  November  3.     That  affair 
notwithstanding,  on  November  4  the  ad- 
ministration went  ahead  and  signed  the 
civU   air   agreement   with   the   Aerofiot 
officials.    This  spring  we  may  expect  ad- 
ditional tourist  dollars  to  flow  to  the 
Communists  via  Aerofiot  jets 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  Czecho- 
slovaks imprisoned  an  American  citizen, 
the  U  S  Government  within  6  weeks  im- 
Dosed'a  ban  on  travel  by  Americans  to 
Czechoslovakia.  And,  within  14  weeks, 
we  virtually  ended  all  trade  relations 
with  Czechoslovakia  until  the  American 
was  released  from  prison.  Today  many 
Americans,  even  those  who  do  not  plan 
to  go  abroad  on  an  Aeroflot  aircraft, 
anxiously  compare  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  this  adminiBtration  in  the  cur- 
rent case  with  the  procedures  used  m 

1951 

On  November  29.  1966,  the  adminis- 
tration raised  our  diplomatic  relations 
with    Hungary    to    the    ambassadorial 
level     The  post  in  Budapest  had  been 
downgraded  for  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons in   1956;   a  gesture  which  showed 
our  distaste  over  the  bloody  suppression 
of  the  Hungarian  peoples'  fight  for  free- 
dom    Has  this  administration  now  ex- 
tracted some  sort  of  policy  concession 
from  the  Hungarian  Communists?     Or, 
did  the  administration  grant  a  conces- 
sion   to    the    Hungarian    Communists? 
Here  is  what  Hungarian  Premier  Kallal 
reported  to  the  Hungarians  on  November 
30, 1966: 

We  have  concluded  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States  to  [ralBe  diplomatic  missions 
to  embassy  status]  Within  the  last  dav  or 
two.  I  may  say  that  even  when  the  status 
of  these  diplomatic  missions  was  raised  it 
was  not  due  to  a  change  In  our  policy,  it  was 
they  who  were  compelled  to  review  their  own 
policy. 

The  administration  has  announced  it 
will  seek  action  on  the  consular  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  even  though,  for 
example,  it  is  known  that  most  Soviet 
personnel  in  the  United  States  have 
espionage  or  at  least  some  intelligence 
gathering  assignments. 

The  administration's  determination  to 
assist  the  Communists,  through  loans,  to 
purchase  free  world  machinery  and 
technology,  is  another  matter  which  has 
concerned  many  Americans.  It  will  De 
recalled  that  one  aspect  of  this  subject 
was  discussed  and  voted  upon  twice  in 
the  final  week  of  the  89th  Congress. 


When    the    supplemental    appropria 
tions  bill,  1967.  came  before  the  House 
on  October  18.  1966,  an  additional  $600 
million  in  the  limitation  on  operating 
expenses  was  requested  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  had  just  miti- 
ated  a  new  program  of  loans  to  commer- 
cial   banks   for   export   financmg.     No 
hearings  had  been  held  concerning  what 
new  programs  were  being  set  up  by  the 
Bank  nor  why  the  Bank  was  gomg  into 
a  higher  level  of  lending  activity. 

It  was  generally  recognized  that  the 
President's  announcement  several  days 
earlier  on  October  7,  accounted  for  the 
new  programs  and  lending  activity.  As 
I  noted  earlier,  the  President  had  signed 
a  determination  to  allow  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  guarantee  commercial 
credit  to  four  Communist  countries  and 
also  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  pre- 
pared to  finance  exports  for  an  automo- 
tive factory  to  be  constructed  m  the  So- 
viet Union  by  the  Fiat  Co.  of  Italy. 

In  the  ensuing  discussions  those  points 
were  not  refuted  although  it  was  brought 
out  that  the  Soviet  factory  loan  would 
be  made  to  an  Italian  financial  msutu- 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  Fiat,  the  Italian 
firm  which  wUl  build  the  Soviet  auto- 
motive factory. 

On  October  18  the  House  approved  a 
motion  calling  for  an  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit the  Export-Import  Bank  from  guar- 
anteeing the  credit  of  Communist  na- 
tions for  purchase  of  American  goods. 
However,  3  days  later,  on  October  21,  the 
House  reversed  itself  by  approving  a 
watered-down  version  of  the  amendment 
after  what  some  newspapers  describe  as 
"arm  twisting"  tactics  by  the  admin- 
istration. _    ,    ,         ,      *V.     1„ot 

Since  this  debate  of  October  in  the  last 
Congress,  I  have  obtained  a  news  article 
printed  in  the  official  Communist  news- 
paper Pravda  which  further  clanfies  the 
manner  in  which  American  tax  dollars 
would  be  used  to  finance  the  Soyie.  fac- 
tory via  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Here 
is  a  quotation  from  the  Pravda  ston?  of 
August  6,  1966.  titled  "Agreement  V/ith 
Fiat  Signed": 

Vlttorio  ValletU  |  Honorary  President  of 
Fiatl  noted  that  his  firm  is  furnishi.-jg  tne 
SovlU  Union  a  total  of  $300,000,000  in  credits 
over  a  ten-year  period.  Many  Italian  £.ins 
wni  take  part  In  the  delivery  of  equipment 
for  the  [automotive]  plant 


Apparently,  therefore,  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  would  lend  the  money  Ic  the 
Italian  financial  institution  which  would 
lend  it  to  the  Fiat  firm  m  Italy  Fia  in 
turn  will  loan  the  money  to  the  Sov.et 

Government.  ^     ■  ^  r-^,r, 

So  it  would  seem  that  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  members  learned  oi  one 
aspect  of  this  Fiat  deal  well  before  the 
American  people  and  the  Members  of 

this  House  did.  ,^  .v,    i.on 

I  am  convinced  that  should  the  loan 
be  made  to  help  equip  the  Rat  plant  in 
the  U  S.S.R.,  and  should  credits  to  other 
Communist  nations  be  guaranteed  the 
administration  will  be  playing  a  dan- 
gerously deceptive  travesty  on  the  Amen- 
can  people.  ^^fu-P 

Everyone  knows  that  an  automatne 
factory,  for  example,  can  turn  out  many 
products  which  are  military  or  have  a 
mlUtary  potential.  Yet  the  administra- 
tion apparently  has  accepted  the  woros 


of  the  Communists  that  the  Communists 
only  want  to  Improve  the  well-being  of 
the  people  who  live  under  communism. 
Here  is  the  rationale  used  by  Alexander 
B    Trowbridge.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Domestic  and  Interna- 
tional Business,  on  November  2,   1966: 
The  President's  decision  to  provide  for  Ex- 
Dort-lmport    bank    financing    of    American 
iiachlne  tools  and  other  products  for  the 
Plat  automobile  plant  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a 
good  example  of  how  we  will  offer  our  co- 
ODwatlon  on  projects  designed  to  Improve 
the  well-being  of  their  people.    We  support 
their  allocation  of  resources  to  expand  con- 
sumer-oriented Industries.    We  would  rather 
see  them  create  traffic  Jams  with  passenger 
automobiles  than  with  tanks. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  not  yet 
disclosed  upon  what  they  base  their  as- 
surances that  the  Soviet  Communists 
actually  will  not  produce  tanks  or  com- 
ponents for  tanks.    But  if  the  adminis- 
tration wishes  to  believe  the  words  of 
the  Communists,   indications  are  that 
Soviet  citizens  still  have  a  long  wait  be- 
fore they  get  the  car  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  for  so  long.     The  Telegraph 
Agency  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  foreign 
broadcast  on  December  7, 1966,  reported: 
The  Soviet  Union  for  the  first  time  will 
deliver  to  the  German  Federal  Republic  a 
major  consignment  of  Moskvich  and  Volga 
passenger  cars.     This  was  announced  at  a 
Dress  conference  in  Moscow  on  7  December 
m  connection  with  the  10th  anniversary  of 
Avtoexport  now  sells  cars  to  60  countries.    In 
10  vears  the  number  of  cars  it  sells  has  almost 
doubled,  increasing  from  35,000  to  63,000  cars 
sold  last  year.     The  export  of  automobiles 
will  be  increasing  with  a  sharp  Increase  In 
automobile    manufacturing    In    the    Soviet 
Union.    In  1970,  the  Soviet  Union  will  man- 
ufacture 1.5  million  automobiles. 


The  selling  or  dumping  of  goods  in 
other  countries,  even  if  in  short  supply 
and  very  much  wanted  by  their  own 
people,  is,  of  course,  a  maneuver  the 
Communist  leaders  engage  in  at  any 
time  they  see  fit  to  do  so  for  political 
reasons. 

On  the  subject  of  loans  to  Communists 
via  third  countries,  Czechoslovak 
sources  report  that  a  joint  Czechoslo- 
vak-Italian company  was  to  begin 
functioning  on  January  1. 1967.  A  main 
task  of  this  firm,  which  is  called  Sigma 
Italiana,  and  which  is  headquartered  in 
Italy,  will  be  to  acquire  technical  knowl- 
edge from  abroad.  And  there  are  new 
reports  of  additional  Communist  joint 
arrangements  in  Belgium  and  other 
places.  American  doUars  should  not  be 
used  to  finance  Communist  economies 
via  the  subterfuge  of  Communist  ar- 
rangements such  as  this  in  third  coun- 
tries. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
the  President's  October  7  address  has  not 
been  published  in  any  Communist  pub- 
Ucation.  though  a  few  commentaries  did 
appear  in  Communist  newspapers  in 
mid-October.  At  that  time  all  of  the 
Communist  policy  planners,  representing 
all  of  the  Eastern  European  countries 
who  are  beneficiaries  of  the  administra- 
tion's "peaceful  engagement."  were  meet- 
ing in  Moscow  to  chart  a  unified  strategy 
on  world  tasks.  Pravda  readers  were  in- 
formed that  the  U.S.  President  had  re- 
nounced export  controls  and  restrictions 


on  commercial  credits.   But  Pravda  went 
on  to  say : 

But  Washington  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  basis  for  depicting 
these  renunciations  as  a  magnificent  good 
deal. 

One  reported  outcome  of  that  Moscow 
meeting  was  the  pledge  of  an  additional 
$1  billion  in  goods  and  cash  to  North 
Vietnam.  .^     ^,       . 

The  very  fact  that  the  President  s  ad- 
dress appears  not  to  have  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Soviet  people  in 
any  meaningful  way  is  significant.  The 
claim  is  that  we  are  building  bridges  to 
the  Communist  people.  But  if  they  hear 
nothing  about  such  actions  from  their 
rigidly  controlled  news  media,  how  can 
bridges  be  built  to  them?  .  ^    .  ^ 

If  the  administration  really  wished  to 
work  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  one  place 
it  might  begin  would  be  with  the  use  of 
the  printed  word.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Communists  do  not  permit  any  Amer- 
ican non-Communist  newspaper  or  pub- 
lication to  reach  Soviet  citizens.  On 
October  31.  1966.  in  a  letter,  I  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  questions  pertaining  to 
such  matters.  Here,  in  part,  is  what  the 
Department  said  in  reply  regarding  the 
possibilities  of  a  Soviet  citizen  subscrib- 
ing to  an  American  newspaper: 

Such  a  subscription  would  be  impossible 
as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  policy  of  restricting 
the  flow  of  information  into  the  USSR,  m 
fact,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  average 
member  of  the  CPSU  [Communist  Party 
Soviet  Union]  could  subscribe  to  a  non-Com- 
munist foreign  newspaper. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  subscriptions 
by  American  citizens  to  Pravda  or  other 
Soviet  newspapers.  ,    _   »v,„ 

However,  this  disparity  springs  from  the 
difference  between  our  open  society  and  the 
closed  society  of  the  USSR  and  Is  not  In  any 
way  susceptible  to  negotiations 


It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  the  reply 
states  not  only  that  such  a  subscription 
would  be  impossible  because  of  restric- 
tions on  the  flow  of  information  into  the 
Soviet    Union    but    also    that    this    is 
not  in  any  way  susceptible  to  negotia- 
tions    But  why  should  negotiations  not 
be  possible?   Such  sterile  thinking  shows 
no  apparent  progress  along  these  lines 
from  where  we  were  a  third  of  a  century 
ago  when  diplomatic  relations  were  first 
established  with  the  Bolshevik  regime. 
Have  we  proffered  any  such  agreement 
to  the  Communists?    It  is  high  time  for 
us  to  do  so.    And.  if  this  administration 
Is  anxious  to  get  ideas  across  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Communist  world,  all  of  our 
pubUshers   and   broadcasters   of   every 
political  hue  will  be  happy  to  tap  that 
market  which  is  so  starving  for  ideas. 
It  should  be  noted  that  a  large  number 
of  people  living  in  the  countries  under- 
stand English— It  Is  widely  taught  In 
their  schools.    Moreover,  Russian  lan- 
guage editions  of  American  publications 
can  be  provided. 

Why  could  It  not  be  required  of  the 
Communists  that  American  newspapers, 
magazines,  recordings,  and  television 
tapes  flow  along  vinth  the  fiow  of  Ameri- 
can goods? 

What  rational  explanation  for  this 
trade-with-Communlsts  policy  does  the 
administration  provide  for  the  milUoris 
of  Americans  who  wonder  just  what  Is 


going  on?  On  November  23.  1966.  Am- 
bassador at  Large  Averell  Harrlman 
spoke  on  a  nationwide  television  pro- 
gram After  admitting  that  an  Increase 
of  our  trade  with  a  Communist  regime 
would  not  make  that  regime  a  better 
one  Ambassador  at  Large  Harrlman 
said: 

A  lot  of  bigoted,  pigheaded  people,  who 
don't  know  what's  going  on  In  the  world 
have  prevented  us  from  helping  our  balance 
of  payments,  you  know,  extending,  our 
exports. 

People  who  do  know  what  Is  going  on 
In  the  world  do  not  look  for  the  Com- 
munists to  help  us  solve  our  balance- 
of-payments  problems.  Even  a  prepara- 
tory schoolboy  should  know  that  Corn- 
munlsts  trade  policies  are  dominated  by 
political  motivations. 

The  operation  and  policies  of  the  u.ss. 
Government  are  properly  the  concern  of 
all  our  people.  The  trade  policies  of 
America  £-re  not  the  province  for  a  select 
few  The  differences  we  have  with  Com- 
munists are  not  small,  they  are  funda- 
mental differences.  The  lives  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  are  not  to  be  Ignored 
for  the  sake  of  profits. 

We  soon  will  have  to  appropriate  addi- 
tional billions  of  American  tax  dollars 
to  help  defend  this  NaUon  against  Com- 
munists.   Just  the  money  required  to  buy 
replacement  attack  aircraft  for  those  de- 
stroyed this  current  fiscal  year  by  weap- 
ons built   by   the  Communists  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  could 
be  at  least  five  times  the  doUar  value  of 
the  entire  export  trade  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  able  to  effect  with 
the  Communists  in  1966.    The  lives  lost 
cannot  be   replaced.    Where   does  our 
sense  of  values  lie? 

Many  questions  must  be  answered  be- 
fore this  House  can  discharge  its  respon- 
siblUties  Intelligently.  Today  I  have 
asked  only  a  few  such  questions. 

Throughout  this  90th  Congress  we 
must  take  every  opportunity  to  exercise 
our  constitutional  responsibiUties  to 
question  and.  where  necessary,  to  balance 
and  to  check  on  administration  trade 
poUcles.  To  do  so.  the  Members  of  the 
House  must  be  correctly  and  fully  in- 
formed. .  . 

The  subject  of  trade  with  Communists 
concerns  itself  with  many  facets  of  many 
fields  of   interest.    It  cuts   across  the 
areas  of  interest  and  responsibiUties  of 
various  existing  committees  under  our 
present  organizaUonal  setup;  therefore, 
we  do  not  have  a  body  which  can  be  re- 
sponsible for,  and  equipped  to  study  and 
to  do  justice  to,  the  various  problems 
which  arise  in  the  area  of  trade  control. 
For  this  reason  I  have  introduced  a  reso- 
lution, House  Resolution  67,  calling  for 
the  reestablishment  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Export  Control,  such  as 
was  created  in  the  87th  Congress. 

PoUowing  is  the  full  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion: ,,  „       „ 
H.  Rzs.  67 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  compoeed  of  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  Efouse  of  Representatives  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner 
In  which  the  original  appointment  wan  made. 
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The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  Btudy  of  the  administration.  operaUon. 
and  enforcement  of  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1M9  (83  Stat.  7) .  aa  amended,  with  a  view 
to  aBBCsBlng  the  accompllshmenta  under  that 
Act.  determining  whether  Improvements  can 
be  made  In  the  administration,  operation, 
or  enforcement  thereof,  and  improving  con- 
gressional oversight  and  guidance  over  the 
formation  of  United  States  policies  Involved 
In  such  Act.  In  carrying  out  such  investiga- 
tion and  study,  the  committee  shaU  give 
particular  attention  to  the  following  mat- 
ters: 

(1)  The  problems  Involved  In  the  control 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  particularly  the  foreign 
countries  comprising  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc. 

(2)  Methods  and  procedures  followed  In 
the  formulation  of  policy  under  the  Export 
Control  Act  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
tion of  how  the  export  of  articles,  mate- 
rUls.  supplies,  and  technical  data  shall  be 
controUed.  and  the  extent  of  such  control. 

(3)  Procedures  followed  vmder  such  Act 
m  obtaining  information,  advice,  and  opin- 
ions wll^h  respect  to  determinations  of  which 
articles,  materials,  supplies,  and  technical 
data  shall  be  controlled  under  such  Act.  from 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  which  are  concerned  with  aspects  of 
OUT  domestic  or  foreign  policies  and  opera- 
tions which  have  a  bearing  on  exports. 

(4)  The  extent  to  which  decUlons  made 
and  policies  formiUated  vmder  such  Act  con- 
cerning the  control  of  exports  adversely  af- 
fect the  security  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  The  Interrelationship  between  such 
Act  and  related  Acts  (such  as  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1961.  and 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act)  and  other 
djflcusslona  or  agreements  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States  (such  as  the  coordinating 
committee  (COCOM)  discussions  and  agree- 
ments) which  affect  or  relate  to  the  control 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  tai- 
elgn  countries. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  or  8Ul>commlttee  U  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  including  any  territory. 
Commonwealth,  or  possession  thereof,  or 
elsewhere,  whether  the  House  U  In  session. 
has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  and  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems 
necessary:  except  that  neither  the  committee 
nor  any  subcommittee  thereof  may  sit  while 
the  House  Is  meeting  unless  special  leave  to 
sit  shall  have  been  obtained  from  the  House. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  meml>er. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
is  made  when  the  House  U  not  in  session 
shaU  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

I  respectfully  request  full  support  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  this 
resolution.  The  need  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Export  Control  Is  great.  The 
committee  is  necessary  if  Congress  is  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities.  I  have  re- 
quested hearings  on  House  Resolution 
67  and  sincerely  hope  that  action  will  be 
taken  very  soon. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  persuasive  and 
compelling  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lips- 
comb 1. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have 
today  introduced  a  companion  resolu- 
tion to  that  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California — House  Resolution  67 — 
calling  for  the  reestablishment  of  a 
House  Select  Committee  on  Export  Con- 
trol. 

The  need  for  such  a  committee  was 
never  more  clear  than  it  is  today  in  light 
of  the  Johnson  administration's  declared 
intention  to  substantially  increase  trade 
with  Communist  nations  and  especially 
in  light  of  the  Communist  bloc's  brazen 
and  repeated  admissiooi  of  how  extensive 
their  logistic  and  weapons  support  is  to 
Communist  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  90th  Congress  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  many  ramifications 
of  increased  trade  with  Communist 
coimtries.  It  must  certainly  be  obvious 
that  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
eastern  satellite  coimtJries  is  clearly  more 
advantageous  to  communism's  goals  than 
to  those  of  the  United  States  or  the  free 
world. 

Certainly,  any  student  of  past  history 
knows  that  trade  can  at  times  be  a  more 
important  weapon  than  bombing. 
Surely  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  the 
proposition  that  the  use  of  trade  today 
in  our  dealings  especially  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  satellites  could  conceiv- 
ably have  a  more  profoimd  effect  on  the 
course  of  the  Vietnam  war  than  our  re- 
liance on  limited  bombing  has  had  so  far. 
Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Union  together  with  her  Eastern  Euro- 
pean satellites  is  the  chief  supplier  and 
therefore  the  chief  "sustainer"  of  the 
Communist  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam? 

Practically  every  American  plane  that 
has  been  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam 
has  fallen  victim  to  Soviet-made  and 
Soviet-supplied  surface-to-air  missiles  or 
antiaircraft  batteries;  American  planes 
have  been  tracked  by  Soviet  radars; 
American  groimd  forces  have  been  sub- 
jected to  substantial  casualties  caused 
by  Soviet  and  East  European  military 
equipment;  and  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  regulars  have  been  supplied 
in  the  south  by  trucks  made  in  these 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  weapons  and  strategic  materials  of 
war  have  been  supplied  to  the  Commu- 
nists in  Vietnam  not  by  the  Red  Chinese 
but  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  East 
European  satellites. 

Nor  is  Vietnam  the  only  beneficiary  of 
United  States  and  free  world  trade  with 
Commimist  countries.  At  long  last,  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
have  admitted  publicly  what  many  of  us 
in  Congress  have  tried  to  eUcit  for  2  and 
3  and  4  years;  namely,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  quit  the  arms  race  either 
in  offensive  or  defensive  strategic 
weapon  systems.  An  antiballistic  missile 
system  is  being  deployed  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today;  work  continues  full  pace 
on  major  offensive  strategic  systems. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it.  Trade 
with  Commimist  coimtries  aids  them  in 
these  efforts  and  permits  them  to  con- 


centrate even  more  heavily  on  develop- 
ing weapons  of  war. 

Nonstrategic  items  supplied  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  the  United  States  per- 
mits that  Communist  country  to  reallo- 
cate its  manpower  and  resources  to  other 
pursuits.  The  simple  process  of  produc- 
ing toothbrushes  is  not  as  simple  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
The  cost  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  producing 
toothbrushes  is  at  least  three  times  the 
cost  of  producing  the  same  items  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  trade  is  truly  a  weapon 
and  there  are  those  of  us  who  feel  that 
the  proper  utilization  of  economic  weap- 
ons such  as  trade  in  prosecuting  the 
cold  war  could  avert  the  eruption  of  hot 
wars  such  as  that  which  is  presently  bog- 
ging us  down  in  Vietnam. 

Who  can  say  whether  the  proper  utili- 
zation of  the  economic  tools  of  war  5 
years  ago  and  4  years  ago  might  have 
averted  the  necessity  of  sustained  bomb- 
ing in  North  Vietnam?  At  the  same  time, 
who  can  deny  it? 

Who  would  deny  that  if  war  must  be 
waged,  a  naval  quarantine  of  the  princi- 
pal ports  that  supply  the  enemy  would 
in  the  long  run  reduce  the  casualties  on 
both  sides  for  the  denial  of  logistics  must 
necessarily  reduce  a  nation's  capacity  to 
sustain  the  fighting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  East-West  trade  con- 
ceivably might  be  a  useful  tool  in  our  re- 
peated attempts  to  brhig  peace  to  the 

world. 

But  let  us,  if  we  must  use  it,  use  it  as 
a  tool  of  peace  and  not  as  an  expedient, 
one  of  whose  byproducts  is  to  permit  the 
enemy  to  continue  war. 

If  trade  we  must,  let  us  use  it  intelli- 
gently in  pursuit  of  peace  by  at  the  very 
least  demanding  and  obtaining  meaning- 
ful concessions  that  will  bring  the  world 
a  step  closer  to  peace. 

Let  us  demand  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Eastern  satellites  that  the  price  of 
trade  is  a  clear  demonstration  that  peace 
not  war  is  their  intention.  Certainly  an 
acceptable  demonstration  of  this  inten- 
tion would  be  elimination  of  their  con- 
sistent role  as  the  major  supplier  of  the 
weapons  of  war  to  Communist  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lipscomb],  my  able  colleague  and  leader 
on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, for  bringing  this  most  important  and 
vital  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
I  commend  his  remarks  to  all  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  all  Members  to  support 
his  eminently  sound  request  that  a  House 
Select  Committee  on  Export  Control  be 
reestablished  in  this  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virghiia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  com- 
mend and  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California.  He 
is  known  to  aU  of  his  colleagues  as  a  most 
diligent  scholar.  On  this  particular  sub- 
ject he  is  particularly  well  Informed;  in- 
deed, he  is  more  knowledgeable  than  any 
other  Member  of  either  House. 

The  speech  the  gentleman  has  just 
made  I  regard  as  a  signal  contribution  to 
the  future  welfare  of  this  Nation.   I  com- 
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mend  this  to  the  earnest  study  of  every 
Member  of  both  Houses. 

Mr  Speaker,  having  known  the  gentle- 
man ifrom  California  since  we  were  both 
first  elected  to  Congress  in  1952,  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  every  statement  he 
has  made  and  every  statistic  he  has  cited 
has  been  carefully  and  fully  documented. 
America  is  safer  because  the  gentle- 
man from  California  sits  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  very  much  for  his 
kind  comments. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Younger]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too, 
want  to  join  in  congratulating  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  on  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
To  me  there  are  two  very  vital  subjects 
that  are  involved  here.  One  Is  that  the 
Constitution  places  hi  the  hands  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  control 
of  international  trade.  I  think  we  have 
failed  in  our  duty  in  allowing  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  such  control  and 
have  the  ability,  lawful  or  otherwise,  to 
issue  such  a  paper  as  they  have  issued. 

Secondly,  there  is  this  question  of 
credibility.  I  think  that  stands  out  all 
through  your  paper.  I  am  glad  you 
brought  it  to  our  attention  in  this  case, 
because  certainly  they  have  not  carried 
out  what  should  be  expected  of  an  in- 
telligent administration  in  consulting  all 
of  their  own  people.  If  they  had  not 
consulted  the  Congress,  there  might  have 
been  some  excuse  for  that,  but  intelli- 
gence Is  under  their  control.  It  is  under 
the  control  of  the  President,  and  he  has 
not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  consult 
with  the  important  people  who  should  be 
consulted  before  he  ever  issued  such  an 
order. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  unZE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.   I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIZE.    I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  observations  that  he 
has  just  made.    In  the  early  part  of  De- 
cember a  group  of  us  from  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  went  to 
Italy.  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Soviet  Union  because  we 
anticipated  that  the  President  was  going 
to  make  this  proposal  to  relax  restric- 
tions on  trade  with  the  East  and  we 
wanted  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  some 
of  the  problems.    We  discussed  this  Fiat 
matter  that  you  mentioned  with  Senator 
Valetta  who  is  head  of  the  Plat  cMnpany. 
and  with  members  of  the  IMI,  the  Insti- 
tute Mobllieri  Italiano.    I  pointed  out  to 
Senator  Valetta  that  while  there  may  ap- 
pear to  be  certain  advantages  to  the 
promotion  of   trade   with   the   eastern 
Eiu'opean  nations,  many  Americans  con- 
sider such  trade   as  trading  with  the 
enemy.    While  the  President  contends 
automobiles  are  a  consumer  goods  item, 
and  any  production  of  consumer  goods 
In  the  Soviet  Union  will  reduce  that 
amount  of  energy,  manpower,  and  so 
forth  that  can  be  put  into  the  produc- 


tion of  military  hardware,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  industrial  complex  necessary  to 
manufacture  automobiles  can  certainly 
be  used  for  other  purposes.  He  very 
quickly  repUed,  "If  we  do  not  buy  these 
tools  in  the  United  States,  we  can  get 
them  from  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom. 
Prance,  West  Germany  and  elsewhere." 
Now,  I  merely  point  this  out  because 
if  they  do  not  get  them  from  us.  they 
will  get  them  from  our  so-called  friends. 
The  plant  is  going  to  be  built. 

In  that  connection,  of  course,  here  we 
are  being  asked  to  support  Great  Britata 
in  its  squabble  with  Rhodesia,  and  she 
continues  to  trade  with  Cubar— but  Great 
Britain  is  not  doing  a  thing  to  help  us 
in  the  conflict  we  have  out  in  southeast 
Asia.  They  wiU  be  mighty  happy  to  sell 
Plat  these  machine  tools  and  ship  them 
over  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  them.  Also. 
Prance,  has  been  anything  but  cooper- 
ative in  some  respects  lately— yet  her 
machine  tool  builders  would  be  happy  to 
furnish  these  items. 

This  entire  matter  deserves  thorough 
attention  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  would  Uke  to  add  in  my  opin- 
ion the  administration  has  lacked  ag- 
gressiveness in  getting  our  alUes  to  rec- 
ognize the  threat  occasioned  by  their 
sales  to  Eastern  European  countries  and 
also  to  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  well  if  the  Department 
of  State  with  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  aggressively  influence  our 
allies  to  stop  the  sale  of  these  strategic 
items  which  build  up  the  economic  and 
military  capabiUty  of  our  potential 
enemies. 


BILL  TO  PROTECT  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS  OF  THE  ALLEGED 
MENTALLY  INCOMPETENT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  is  recog- 
nized for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  will 
Introduce  a  bill,  for  the  third  time,  de- 
signed to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  individuals  to  be  committed  to  Fed- 
eral institutions  on  a  charge  of  mental 
incompetency  or  so-called  insanity.  The 
bill  is  similar  to  the  one  which  I  submit- 
ted hi  the  88th  Congress,  and  it  is  identi- 
cal to  the  one  I  submitted  in  the  89th 
Congress,  except  for  two  additional  cor- 
rections suggested  by  the  U.S.  Judicial 
Conference  in  1964. 

There  has  been  much  correspondence 
concerning  this  bill.  There  has  been 
almost  universal  acceptance  and  much 
enthusiasm.  Yet  nothing  has  happened. 
It  has  drawn  favorable  recommendation 
from  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  and  its  major  provisions 
have  been  supported  by  the  New  York 
City  Bar  Association  and  by  my  own 
Greene  County.  Mo..  Bar  Association. 

I  claim  no  pride  in  authorship.  As  I 
said  in  an  original  remark  on  the  floor 
at  the  thne  it  was  first  introduced  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  109.  pert 
12.  page  16922.  I  would  ask  anyone  to 
take  it  for  his  own  and  simply  plug  the 
loopholes  In  the  present  law.  which  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  persons  to  be  com- 
mitted to  Federal  mental  institutions  or 


hosidtals  or  prisons  without  due  process 
and  without  observing  all  the  basic  rights 
of  humans.    I  submit  it  simply  because 
of  past  experience,  behig  one  of  the  three 
doctors  in  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  aiid 
because  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
Federal  Hospital  for  Defective  Delin- 
quents happens  to  be  in  my  home  town. 
In  essence,  the  bill  would  amend  chap- 
ter 313  of  Utle  18,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  constitutional  rights 
of  mentally  hicompetent  or  suspect  per- 
sons to  be  committed  thereunder.    The 
proposed  amendments  of  18  UJ5.C.  4244, 
contained  in  the  biU.  would: 

First.  Require  that  a  preliminary  mo- 
tion for  a  judicial  determhxaUon  of  the 
mental  competency  of  the  accused  to 
stand  trial  be  supported  by  a  sworn, 
written  statement  based  on  personal  ob- 
servation by  a  responsible  adult  as  to 
the  mental  condition  of  the  accused; 

Second.  Require  a  hearing  on  the  pre- 
liminary motion  at  which  the  accused 
and  his  attorney  should  be  present: 

Third.  Authorize  a  psychiatric  exami- 
nation on  temporary  commitment  for 
such  examination,  only  upon  an  Initial 
determination  by  the  court  "that  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  doubt  the  mental 
competency  of  the  accused" ; 

Fourth.  Limit  the  commitment,  if 
cwnmitment  is  ordered,  for  a  "reasona- 
ble period,  not  to  exceed  30  days,  as  the 
court  may  determine." 

One  of  the  additions  in  the  1967  edi- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  court  could 
for  sufficient  cause  extend  for  not  more 
than  an  additional  30  days  the  period  of 
observation  to  give  due  process  to  the 
psychiatrist,  because  one  of  the  basic 
problems  of  all  persons  skilled  hi  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  another  being  is 
of  sound  mind  is  to  protect  those  on  the 
outside  and  yet  not  incarcerate  or  hold 
for  observation  too  long  those  on  the 
inside.  ^     . 

Fifth.  It  would  require  a  further  hear- 
ing on  the  issue  of  mental  competency 
to  stand  trial  if  the  initial  report  of  the 
physician — the  one  skilled  in  determi- 
nation of  unsoundness  of  mind  or  nor- 
malcy—"indicates  a  state  of  present 
mental  incompetence" ; 

Sixth.  Guarantee  to  an  accused  found 
mentally  incompetent,  and  committed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  statuts. 
the  right  to  a  periodic  reexamination, 
not  more  frequentiy  than  every  6 
months,  on  the  application  of  his  at- 
torney, legal  guardian,  spouse,  parent,  or 
nearest  adult  relative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  submitted  this 
bill  in  the  two  prior  Congresses.    There 
have  been  long  hours  of  study  and  re- 
search and  deliberation  which  have  gone 
into  its  preparation.    This  study  and  de- 
liberation has  been  augmented  by  con- 
sultation with  many  national  legal  and 
medical  experts  hi  this  particular  field. 
Not  only  have  consultation  and  con- 
currence been  obtahied  from  national 
legal  experts,  but  valuable  counsel  and 
advice    have    been   received    from    the 
members  of  the  Greene  County  Bar  As- 
sociation of  Missouri,  located  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  am  privUeged  to  represent, 
and  where  is  located  the  U.S.  Federal 
Medical    Center    for    Defective    DeUn- 
quents;  and  also  from  aUenists  or  psy- 
chiatrists, hospital  authorities,  and  men- 
tal hospital  superintendents. 
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It  woiild  affect  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Federal  Medical  Center.  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  said  others. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  accurately 
and  at  some  time  and  expense  analyzed 
other  prior  remarks,  such  as  those  of  our 
colleague  from  Missouri,  the  distin- 
guished Tom  Curtis,  who,  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  112,  part  9, 
page  11670,  imder  the  title  of  "A  Pro- 
posed CivU  Rights  Act  of  1966:  The 
Mentally  Incompetent."  submitted  al- 
most identical  Information  and  made 
extensive  remarks  about  it. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
daily  Congressional  Record,  page  A5397, 
in  the  89th  Congress,  entitled  "Our  Invis- 
ible Prisoners,"  wherein  I  comment  and 
submit  docimientatlon  from  the  New- 
house  chain  of  newspapers  an  article 
written  by  Miss  Judith  Cobum,  subtitled 
"They  Live  in  a  Curious  Medical-Legal 
Limbo." 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  updated 
the  recommendation  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  in  this  new  bill. 

And  concluding,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  that  both  the  88th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses enacted  far-reaching  civil  rights 
legislation.  However,  these  prior  Con- 
gresses completely  forgot  the  greater 
sphere  of  civil  rights,  perhaps  due  to  the 
emotionalism  present  at  that  time. 
Such  lack  of  action  has  provided  no  re- 
lief to  the  suspect  mental  incompetent 
or  to  the  alleged  insane,  yet  pleas  of  "in- 
sanity" accumulate  as  our  judiciary 
backs  up  our  constabulary  less  and  less. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  this  Con- 
gress be  known  as  the  one  that  restored 
civil  rights  and  due  process  to  a  class  of 
citizens  long  neglected  by  the  law.  Let 
this  bill  be  known  as  the  Personal  Rights 
Protective  Act  of  1967. 
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THE  URBAN  TRANSIT  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a 
justifiable  alarm  expressed  over  the 
mounting  crisis  of  urban  commuter  serv- 
ices. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  on  several  oc- 
casions, I  took  the  floor  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss this  most  serious  problem.  More- 
over, I  have  joined  in  presenting  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  alleviating  this  critical 
situation. 

Unhappily,  the  crisis  is  not  subsiding. 
On  the  contrary,  all  evidence  points  to 
the  inescapable  conclusion  that  provid- 
ing efficient  means  for  transport,  to  and 
from  the  central  city,  is  even  more  hope- 
lessly fading  as  a  reachable  goal. 

Transportation  is  the  llf  eblood  of  our 
society.  Without  iMJcess  to  commercial 
and  cultural  establishments,  wholesale 
deterioration  of  the  central  cities  will 
set  in  at  a  rapid  rate.  From  ooast  to 
coast  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  paralysis 
in  private  automobile  travel,  which  Is  al- 
ready a  frustrating  reality  in  the  cities 
and  on  the  urban  freeways.  The  image 
of  the  automobile  as  a  promoter  of 
America-on-the-go  is  illusory;  to  dash 


off  in  one's  car  from  New  York  City  on  a 
Friday  evening  for  a  soft  spot  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast,  in  t*h€  middle  of  sum- 
mer, is  already  a  losing  proposition. 

Inadequate  access  is  causing  downtown 
areas  to  lose  busincBS.  Parking  diffi- 
culties, traffic  congestion,  and  public 
transport  inconveniences  are  crippling 
mobility  upon  which  individual  com- 
muters and  businesses  depend. 

The  Federal  Government,  during  the 
past  several  years,  has  poured  millions  of 
dollars  into  constructing  urban  highway 
systems.  These  become  flooded  as  soon 
as  the  dignitaries  cut  the  ribbon  and 
conduct  their  smooth  inaugural  ride. 
By  not  earmarking  sufficient  funds  to- 
ward the  modernization  of  rapid,  public 
transport,  the  Government  has  generated 
an  imbalance  in  favor  of  the  private 
automobile  and  ironically,  it  is  the  driver, 
for  whom  all  this  concrete  splendor  has 
been  created,  who  suffers  most  in  the 
end  as  untold  thousands  of  vehicles  are 
attracted  to  the  highways. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Federal 
highway  program  is  a  mistake  and  should 
be  dismantled.  Rather,  we  must  con- 
tinually seek  to  expand  the  system.  But, 
particularly  in  the  great  cities,  it  would 
be  a  catastrophic  error  to  undertake 
costly  and  massive  road  improvements, 
including  tunnel  and  bridge  additions, 
without  simultaneously  planning  for 
new  and  more  efficient  means  of  public 
commuter  service. 

Local  and  State  governments,  as  well 
as  the  National  Government,  must  rec- 
ognize that  in  order  to  ease  the  trans- 
portation snarl,  for  this  and  future  gen- 
erations, it  is  necessary  to  attract  com- 
muters and  intercity  travelers  to  mass 
transportation,  diverting  them  from  our 
already  congested  roads. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  trend 
away  from  public  carriers  is  clearly  dis- 
cernible. Between  1956  and  1963,  ex- 
penditures for  local  public  carriers  de- 
clined from  $2  to  $1.5  million  nationally, 
while  automobile  expenditures  rose  from 
$30  to  $38  million.  The  total  volume  of 
transit  riding  from  1940  to  1962  declined 
34  percent.  While  suffering  a  steady 
drop  in  passengers,  the  transit  industry 
at  the  same  time  has  been  coping  with 
a  continuing  rise  in  operating  costs. 

Undoubtedly,  America's  dependence 
upon  the  privately  owned  vehicle  will 
swjcelerate.  Greater  pressure  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  urban  highways 
will  be  felt.  And  expressway  systems 
are  costing  more  and  more  tax  dollars. 
In  Boston,  3  miles  of  the  so-called  cen- 
tral artery  cost  $125  million.  The  5-mile 
Cross  Bronx  Expressway  amounted  to 
$22  million  per  mile. 

The  nature  of  today's  urban  transpor- 
tation dilemma  is  not  difficult  to  assess. 
Years  of  neglect  and  false  priority  has 
led  us  to  the  existing  pattern.  Motor 
vehicles  were  favored  because  they  fea- 
tured mobility,  and  it  is  now  precisely 
this  mobility  which  is  being  threatened. 
The  growth  of  urbanization  has  not 
brought  a  corresponding  improvement  to 
means  of  public  tmnsport,  which  has 
deteriorated  in  a  depressing  cycle  of  de- 
clining ijatronage,  rising  operating  ex- 
penses, obsolete  and  inflexible  rate  strtw- 
tures,  and  less  frequent  service. 

The  new  authorlz&tion  voted  by  Con- 
gress last  year  under  the  Urban  Mass 


Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  grossly 
inadequate.  For  fiscal  year  1968,  Con- 
gress  approved  an  increase  in  the  auUior- 
ization  from  $150  to  $175  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  three 
bills  to  assist  urban  commimities,  par- 
ticularly the  largest  metropolitan  areas, 
meet  their  transportation  needs.  The 
first  measure  is  intended  to  rectify  the 
present  imbalance  by  permitting  the 
States  to  earmark  moneys  from  the  high- 
way trust  fimd  toward  improving  urban 
mass  transportation.  This  bill,  originally 
introduced  by  Senator  TyDiNOS,  was  not 
acted  upon  during  the  89th  Congress. 

Second,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
authorizing  appropriations  to  help  the 
States  or  local  public  bodies  defray 
operating  deficits  incurred  in  maintain- 
ing commuter  services.  No  grant  may 
exceed  two-thirds  of  the  annual  net 
operating  deficit  of  a  transit  company. 
Moreover,  assistance  is  contingent  upon 
whether  the  State  agency  or  company 
submits  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  an  approved  pro- 
gram of  capital  improvements  'for  the 
purpose  of  providing  more  efficient,  eco- 
nomical, and  convenient  commuter  serv- 
ice in  an  urban  area."  The  bill  is  similar 
to  legislation  first  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Harrison  Willums,  of 
New  Jersey. 

Third,  I  have  resubmitted  my  bill  to 
repeal  the  existing  State  limitation  on 
grants  under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act.  I  am  substituting  for  this 
12  V2 -percent  limit  a  general  guidance 
clause,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  give 
priority  to  the  urgency  of  need  prevailing 
in  the  Nation's  largest  metropolitan 
areas. 

Last  year,  when  the  House  was  de- 
bating the  mass  transit  amendments,  I 
offered  an  amendment,  adopted  first  in 
the  Senate  at  the  instigation  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  establish- 
ing a  pool  of  $12.5  million  for  allocation 
to  the  heavily  urbanized  States.  This 
amendment  was  adopted  in  conference 
and  subsequently  passed  by  Congress. 
However,  I  believe  we  must  go  further  in 
correcting  the  discriminatory  treatment 
under  the  program.  Only  a  change  in 
this  limitation  will  assure  that  the  funds 
are  disbursed  in  a  manner  commensurate 
with  the  proportional,  acute  need  which 
exists. 

On  the  local  level,  unification  of  the 
urban  transportation  agencies  under  one 
authority  is  essential  in  forging  a  co- 
ordinated program  in  partnership  with 
the  Federal  Goveriiment.  Unless,  insti- 
tutionally, city  government  is  persuaded 
to  deal  with  all  transportation  needs  in 
a  coherent  and  unified  fashion,  we  will 
continue  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
disparate  effort.  While  this  statement 
may  not  be  applicable  to  all  major  cities, 
it  is  unquestionably  relevant  as  far  as 
New  York  City  is  concerned. 

Means  of  surface  transportation  in  an 
urban  community,  and  between  cities. 
are  interlocked.  Building  new  access 
tunnels  and  bridges  Into  Manhattan  for 
private  automobile  use  is  going  to  ad- 
versely affect  the  already  clogged  urban 
highway  complex.  This  does  not  mean 
that  new  bridges  and  tunnels  are  not 
required;  it  does  mean  that  without  im- 
proving mass  commuter  services  at  the 
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same  time,  we  will  very  likely  be  drifting 
into  a  self-defeating  venture. 

The  city  should  equip  itself  with  au- 
thority over  all  modes  of  surface  trans- 
port. Only  in  this  manner  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  balance  needs  efficiently  and 
make  optimum  use  of  available  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  will  go  far  toward  ultimately 
lifting  the  strangulation  which  afflicts 
our  major  cities.  Without  the  capacity 
for  a  modernized,  convenient,  and  effi- 
cient public  transport  system,  we  can  no 
longer  expect  urban  communities  to  sus- 
tain the  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
opportunities  which  they  have  tradition- 
ally and  ideally  provided.  Without  real- 
istic Federal  programs  to  meet  this  crisis 
we  are  most  certainly  ushering  in  an  era 
of  accelerating  decay,  as  central  city 
areas  become  immobilized. 


OLDER     AMERICANS     COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  together  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  TMr. 
Bingham],  a  bill  to  authorize  establish- 
ment of  the  older  Americans  community 
sen'ice  program  for  our  older  citizens. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  vitally 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  providing 
security  and  opportunity  for  our  older 
citizens.  In  the  89th  Congress  I  had  the 
pririlege  of  introducing  H.R.  674.  the 
Senior  Citizens  Act.  which  had  substan- 
tially the  same  provisions  as  the  Older 
Americans  Act  which  was  enacted  in 
1963. 

This  act  represented  an  essential  first 
step  in  achieving  the  objective  of  assur- 
ing older  citizens  full  participation  in  the 
benefits  and  responsibilities  of  American 
life. 

There  still  remains,  however,  the  need 
to  create  a  more  active  and  meaningful 
retirement  for  our  senior  citizens. 

So  it  is  with  deep  sense  of  commitment 
that  I  introduce  today  a  bill,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Older  Americans  Act,  to  es- 
tablish the  older  Americans  community 
service  program,  a  means  through  which 
individuals  aged  60  and  over  will  be  pro- 
vided with  an  opportunity  for  part-time 
employment. 

Within  the  next  20  years,  the  number 
of  persons  past  the  age  of  65  will  rise  from 
19  to  25  million.  In  my  district,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  city  of  Newark,  the  third 
oldest  major  city  in  the  United  States, 
14.8  percent  of  the  population  is  62  years 
or  older— 60,000  out  of  407,000  people. 
Furthermore,  in  Newark,  among  older 
persons  living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives, 
6  out  of  10  are  poor  with  little  chance 
under  existing  circumstances  of  shaking 
off  their  poverty  through  employment. 
A  large  population  of  senior  citizens 
exists  in  Newark  who,  because  of  their 
special  economic,  physical,  and  social 
problems  require  assistance  in  order  to 


minimize  barriers  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  established  mode  of  life  and  their 
utilization  of  existing  community  serv- 
ices. 

The  city  of  Newark  has  created  a  New- 
ark Senior  Citizens  Commission  which 
intends  to  establish  senior  citizen  cen- 
ters in  certain  socially  and  economically 
deprived  areas  to  serve  the  health,  rec- 
reational, employment,  and  educational 
needs  of  our  older  members  of  society. 
This  example  is  but  one  that  can  be  found 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  points 
out  once  again  the  creative  and  beneficial 
role  of  close  Federal-local  cooperation 
that  can  be  so  effective  in  meetirig  our 
responsibilities  for  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  older  Americans. 

I  stress  again  the  fact  that  the  Older 
Americans  Act  was  a  first  step  toward  a 
truly  national  program  for  the  aged.  The 
act  established  a  new  operating  agency 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Administration  of 
Aging,  is  designed  to  deal  with  the  many 
complex  problems  of  our  senior  citizens 
which  heretofore  were  neglected  or  were 
dispersed  through  numerous  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies.  Title 
I  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  states  three 
goals,  the  realization  of  which  depends 
on  the  establishment  of  an  older  Ameri- 
cans community  service  program.  They 
are: 

First,  retirement  in  health,  honor,  dig- 
nity— after  years  of  contribution  to  the 
economy; 

Second,  pursuit  of  meaningful  activity 
within  the  widest  range  of  civic,  cultural, 
and  recreational  opportunities;  and 

Third,  freedom,  independence,  and  the 
free  exercise  of  individual  initiative  in 
plaiming  and  managing  their  own  lives. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  pursuit  of 
these  objectives,  the  positive  and  logical 
second  step,  establishment  of  an  older 
Americans  community  service  program, 
must  be  enacted.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try there  are  many  State  and  local  agen- 
cies and  private  organizations  which 
have  already  been  created  to  provide  a 
more  useful  and  productive  life  for  our 
retired  citizens.  It  is  imperative  that 
Congress  act  upon  and  coordinate  these 
public  and  private  efforts  as  a  matter  of 
vital  national  exigency. 

The  older  Americans  conununity  serv- 
ice program  will  provide  a  new  career  for 
our  senior  citizens;  it  will  allow  these 
citizens  to  participate  in  the  society  they 
themselves  helped  to  create.  They  have 
already  made  a  substantial  contribution 
to  our  "American  way  of  life,"  and  they 
retain  the  potential  to  further  contribute 
to  our  society  if  Congress  will  afford  them 
the  opportvmity.  Our  elderly  citizens 
possess  an  untapped  natural  resource  of 
this  country,  a  wisdom  acquired  through 
years  of  experience  and  a  mature  and 
sophisticated  understanding  of  human 
nature. 

Our  aged  citizenry  does  not  desire  to 
maintain  an  exclusive  life  of  leisure: 
they  are  stimulated  to  continue  to  work 
and  to  remain  active.  It  is  a  fact  that 
complete  Idleness  can  create  serious  psy- 
chological problems  for  many  retired 
persons,  and  our  scientific  and  medical 
discoveries  which  have  lengthened  our 
life  span  serve  to  compound  this  delicate 
and  perplexing  question. 


On  the  contrary,  a  longer  life  span  has 
increased  one's  years  of  productivity; 
thus,  our  elderly  should  be  utilized  as  a 
means  of  both  helping  themselves  and 
the  society  they  helped  create.  Nu- 
merous studies  reveal  that  retired  older 
people  are  often  delighted  with  their 
new  found  freedom.  Their  direct  re- 
sponsibilities to  their  own  families  are 
ended;  opportunities  to  embrace  a  new 
and  large  family  lie  ahead.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  community  and  social  service 
of  which  few  are  able  to  take  advantage 
in  younger  and  middle  years  becomes  the 
privileged  obligation  of  age.  At  no  other 
time  in  life  is  one  so  free  to  help  those 
around  him. 

The  older  Americans  community  serv- 
ice program  will  extend  the  needed  op- 
portunity to  a  retired  person  to  perform 
community  service  for  a  20-hour  period 
per  week,  recei\'ing  in  most  situations 
needed  income  and  acquiring  a  sense  of 
usefulness  and  satisfaction  culminating 
in  a  "retirement  in  health,  honor,  and 
dignity." 

In  support  of  the  older  Americans 
community  service  program,  I  would  like 
to  offer  an  excerpt  of  a  statement  made 
on  January  20,  1966,  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  by 
the  Honorable  WilUam  D.  Bechlll,  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging : 

I  understand  that  one  or  more  members 
of  the  Committee  may  Introduce  legislation 
to  establish  a  Senior  Service  Corps.  I  sup- 
port this  concept.  I  would  hope  that  such 
a  corp)s  would  be  nation-wide  In  scope  with 
national  support  and  visibility.  Tbc  serv- 
ices to  be  rendered  would  be  organized  by 
the  local  community  and  performed  by  the 
retired  people  who  live  there.  In  this  way 
the  nation's  financial  resources  and  Its 
recognition  of  the  acute  need  for  such  a 
program  could  be  linked  Into  the  State  and 
Community  services  for  older  people  now  be- 
ing expanded  and  developed  throughout  the 
country  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
other  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Congress  act  swiftly  to  adopt  this  posi- 
tive approach  to  the  question  of  dealing 
with  the  talents  of  our  senior  citizens. 
It  is  Imperative  that  we  act  now.  We 
must  not  forget  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  prosperity  we  are  pres- 
ently enjoying;  we  must  move  forward 
and  make  this  proposal  a  reality. 


OLDER 


Mr. 


AMERICANS     COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  PROGRAM 
BLANTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemsm 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Con- 
gressman Peter  Rodino,  as  my  chief 
House  cosponsor,  and  Senator  Harrison 
A.  Williams  as  the  major  Senate  sixjn- 
sor,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  with 
potential  for  brightening  the  dark  days 
of  many  of  our  older  citizens.  Called 
the  older  Americans  community  services 
program,  this  legislation  would  give  our 
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senior  citizens  the  opportunity  to  devote 
their  talents,  and  their  time,  and  their 
enthusiasm  to  worthwhile  community 
projects.  Not  only  would  it  bring  great 
benefits  to  many  different  service  proj- 
ects, but — of  fundamental  significance — 
it  would  give  so  many  of  our  older  Amer- 
icans the  priceless  gift  of  again  being 
active  members  of  their  oommimlty. 

The  program  would  operate  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

Local  voluntary  organizations  (such  as 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
which  pioneered  in  this  field)  or  local 
public  agencies  would  assess  their  com- 
mimity's  needs  and  determine  where 
elderly  citizens  could  be  most  useful. 

The  possibilities  are  unlimited:  com- 
panions and  visitors  for  lonely,  shut-ins ; 
retired  farmers  and  gardening  enthu- 
siasts for  highway  and  park  beautifica- 
tion  projects;  tutors  for  both  old  and 
young  who  desperately  need  individual 
help;  aids  for  nursing  homes  and  hospi- 
tals; assistants  in  day -care  centers  and 
neighborhood  settlement  houses;  work- 
ers in  central  meal  services  for  older 
people;  aides  to  help  explain  complex 
Government  programs  and  help  the  el- 
derly make  fiill  use  of  them,  such  as  the 
successful  medicare  alert  program  of  last 
year. 

Even  this  short  listing  indicates  how 
many  different  skills  and  resources  of 
the  elderly  could  be  tapped  for  such  a 
program.  Whether  someone  over  60  was 
a  grandmother  with  a  deep  love  and  un- 
derstanding of  children,  or  a  retired  doc- 
tor with  years  of  specialized  experience, 
their  particular  skills  could  be  channeled 
into  an  aivroprlate  project. 

After  working  out  a  program  which 
was  tailored  to  both  the  needs  and  the 
unused  talents  of  their  community,  the 
local  sponsor  would  then  obtain  detailed 
review  and  an>roval  from  its  State  office 
of  aging. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  flexibil- 
ity and  initiative  which  is  entrusted  to 
the  local  sponsor  of  these  programs.  We 
hear  much  criticism  these  days  of  vast 
Federal  programs  which  suffer  from  the 
impersonality  and  rigidity  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy. 

This  legislation  has  been  designed  to 
insure  the  maximum  decision-making  at 
the  local  level.  For  example,  the  local 
sponsor  will  decide  whether  a  modest 
degree  of  short-term  training  is  required, 
whether  compensation — ^up  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  allowed  under  social 
security — should  be  paid  and  in  what 
amounts,  and  how  to  best  coordinate  the 
proposed  programs  with  other  public  and 
private  groups  operating  in  the  area.  In 
short  this  program  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption Uiat  local  people  know  their 
own  needs  and  will  be  able  to  devise  the 
most  creative  uses  of  Federal  money  to 
meet  these  needs. 

After  approval  by  the  State  unit  on 
aging,  final  review  will  be  made  by  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  HEW  to  administer  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  During  the  first 
fiscal  year,  AOA  would  have  $9  million 
to  operate  the  program,  and  during  the 
second  fiscal  year,  $15  million  on  an  90- 
10  matching  basis. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  outline  the  bill's 
post  history  in  order  to  indicate  the 


careful  consideration  which  has  already 
gone  into  it  details. 

Senator  Williams,  Congressman  Ro- 
DiNo,  and  I  introduced  it  early  in  the 
second  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
Senator  Williams  chaired  3  days  of 
hearings  before  a  special  Aging  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate's  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  The  testimony  was 
very  enthusiastic  and  helpful.  Much  of 
it,  I  might  add,  was  from  elderly  citizens 
who  had  found  contentment  and  renewed 
vitality  from  the  projects  in  which  they 
were  participating.  Their  individual  en- 
dorsements sc>oke  vohunes  on  our  need  to 
find  a  meaningful  role  in  our  society  for 
those  who  still  have  so  much  to  give. 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings, 
the  bill  was  given  general  support  by 
more  than  half  the  State  agencies  on 
aging  and  many  of  the  major  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  problems  of  the 
elderly,  such  as  the  National  Council  on 
the  Aging,  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  and  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women. 

A  slightly  modified  version  of  the 
original  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
its  closing  days,  and  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  substantially  similar 
to  the  Senate-passed  version. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  text  of  this  legislation  together  with 
a  summary  of  its  provisions: 

KM.  2596 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americana  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  for  a  National  Community 
Senior  Service  Corps 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemTjled,  That  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  title  VI  as  title  VII  and  sec- 
tions 601.  602,  and  603  as  sections  701,  702, 
and  703,  respectively,  and  by  adding  after 
title  V  a  new  title  as  follows: 

"TmX   VI OLDEB    AMKRICANS    COMirONITT 

SERVICE   PROGRAM 

"Statement  of  flrtdings  and  purpose 

"Sec.  601.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

"(1)  that  there  are  millions  of  Americans 
aged  sixty  or  over  who  are  forced  Into  Idleness 
and  Inactivity  by  unemployiment,  compulsory 
retirement  policies,  or  lack  of  opportunities 
for  meaningful  community  service  projects; 

"(2)  that  certain  grave  consequences  of 
such  enforced  Idleneos  are  impaired  morale 
and  physical,  mental,  and  psychological 
health  among  members  of  this  age  group 
who  are  forced  to  endure  the  frustration, 
feeling  of  futility,  and  ices  of  self-respect: 

"(3)  that  another  consequence  of  such 
enforced  Idleness  Is  inadequate  Incomes  for 
this  age  group,  many  of  whom  receive  pen- 
sions and  other  retlrettient  Inoomee  which  are 
totally  Inadequate,  and  others  of  whom  have 
not  yet  reached  ages  of  eligibility  for  such 
pensions; 

"(4)  that  there  are  needs  In  every  commu- 
nity and  area  of  the  Nation  which  are  not 
now  being  met,  not  because  of  the  lack  of 
manpower  to  meet  those  needs,  but  rather 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  arrange- 
ments for  utilizing  avaUable  manpower  to 
meet  them; 

"(5)  that  Individuals  aged  sixty  or  over 
are  capable  and  quaJlfied  to  perform  services 
which  would  meet  many  of  those  needs  and 
that  there  Is  an  Important  potential 
national  asset  In  the  talents,  abilities,  ex- 
perience, training,  and  energy  of  Americans 
In  that  age  group  who  have  been  forced  into 
unwanted  Inactivity;  and 

"(6)  that  providing  this  age  group  with 
opportunities   for   service   will   better   their 


morale,  will  benefit  their  phyalcal,  mental, 
and  psychological  health,  can,  in  many  cases, 
provide  them  with  needed  Income  supple- 
mentation, and  win  be  a  means  of  providing 
services  needed  by  all  age  groups  which  are 
not  now  being  provided. 

"Development  of  programs 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  assist  and  cooperate  with  State  agen- 
cies designated  pursuant  to  section  303(a) 
(1)  In  developing  programs  meeting  the  re- 
qiUrements  of  section  603. 

"(b)  The  Secretary's  functions  under  thl« 
title  shall  be  carried  out  through  the  Com- 
missioner. 

"Authorization  for  older  Americans 
community  service  program 
"Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
agreements  providing  for  the  payment  by  him 
(subject  to  subsection  (b) )  of  part  or  all  of 
the  cost  of  older  Americans  conununlty  serv- 
ice programs,  approved  by  the  State  agency 
designated  under  title  III,  if  he  determines,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

"(1)  only  Individuals  aged  sixty  and  over 
win  provide  services  In  the  program  (except 
for  administrative  pxirposes)  and  such  serv- 
ices win  be  performed  In  the  community 
where  such  Individuals  reside  or  In  nearby 
communities  either  (A)  on  pubUcly  owned 
and  operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on 
local  projects  sponsored  by  private  non- 
profit organizations  (other  than  political 
parties) ,  other  than  projects  Involving  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  so 
much  of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used  for 
sectarian  Instructions  or  as  a  place  for  reli- 
gious worship; 

" (2)  the  program  will  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  service  in  the  public 
Interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
provided; 

"(3)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services; 

"(4)  the  program  includes  such  short- 
term  training  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  the  skills  and  talent* 
of  those  Individuals  aged  sixty  and  over  who 
are  participating; 

"(5)  any  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
Of  service,  which  may  be  fixed  by  the  sponsor 
of  each  Individual  project,  will  be  appro- 
priate and  reasonable,  and  except  In  unusual 
circumstances  no  Individual  will  receive  total 
annual  payments  any  larger  than  the  prod- 
uct computed  under  Section  203(f)(3)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  as  amended; 

"(6)  the  program  Is  being  established  and 
will  be  carried  out  with  the  advice  of  com- 
petent specialists  in  problems  of  older 
persons; 

"(7)  the  program  provides  that  the  State 
agency  will  administer  or  supervise  its  ad- 
ministration, will  make  such  reports  to  the 
Secretary,  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
information,  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  perform  his  functions  under 
this  title,  and  will  keep  such  records  and 
afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctneee 
and  verification  of  such  reports; 

"(8)  the  program  is  closely  coordinated 
with,  wherever  appropriate,  and  makes  the 
most  efficient  use  of  the  experience  and  pro- 
grams of.  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  any 
other  relevant  Federal  and  State  program*; 
and 

"(9)  the  program  Is  developed,  conducted, 
and  administered  with  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  persons  who  have  attained 
sixty  years  of  age. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pay,  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
subsection  (a),  more  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  any  program  which  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  such  agreement  out  of  funds  which 
are  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
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out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  which  begins 
after  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
In  determining,  for  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  cost  of  any  such  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  attribute  fair  market 
value  to  services  and  facilities  contributed 
to  such  program  from  non-Federal  sources. 
"Participants  in  older  Americans  community 
service  programs  are  not  Federal  employees 

"Sec.  604.  Individuals  providing  their 
services  under  any  State  program  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  not  be  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  Federal  employment.  Includ- 
ing those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  leave,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  Federal  employee  benefits. 
"Equitable  distribution  of  assistance 

"Sec.  606.  The  Secretary  shaU  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  under  this  title  among 
the  States. 

"Payments 

"Sec.  606.  Payments  under  this  title  may 
be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  overpa3rments  oi* 
underpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, and  In  such  installments,  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"Appropriations  authorized 

"Sec.  607.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1.  1967,  $9,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1968,  $15,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title." 

SUVMART     OF     THE     OLDER     AMERICANS     COM- 

MtrNTTT  Service  Program  Bill 
The  bin  would  authorize  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  provide  funds  and 
technical  assistance  to  nonprofit  private 
organizations,  municipalities,  counties,  and 
States  for  community  service  programs  which 
utlUze  the  abilities,  enthusiasm,  and  energy 
of  men  and  women  of  age  60  or  over.  Spe- 
cifically, the  bill : 

(a)  Requires  that  local  sponsors,  public 
or  nonprofit  private,  submit  proposals  for 
older  American  community  service  programs 
to  the  State  agency  responsible  for  formu- 
lating State  plans  for  the  elderly  as  provided 
In  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  Upon 
approval  by  the  designated  State  agency,  the 
proposal  will  be  submitted  to  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging. 

(b)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  grant  funds  for 
programs  approved  by  the  State  agency  and 
meeting  the  following  criteria : 

(1)  The  advice  of  competent  specialists  In 
the  problems  of  the  elderly  must  be  utilized 
In  establishing  and  carrying  out  these  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  The  designated  State  agency  will  ad- 
minister or  supervise  the  administration  of 
these  programs,  and  will  make  appropriate 
reports  on  them  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

(3)  There  must  be  close  coordination, 
wherever  appropriate,  with  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  all  other  relevant  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams, and  there  must  be  efficient  use  of  the 
experience  and  programs  of  these  agencies. 

(4)  The  program  must  include  whatever 
short-term  tralrUng  (and  no  long-range  Job 
training  projects  are  contemplated  here) 
that  Is  necessary  to  use  effectively  the  skills 
and  talents  of  the  participants. 

(5)  Requires  that  programs  shall  be  devel- 
oped, conducted,  and  administered  with 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  persons 
of  age  60  or  over.  Payment,  if  any,  for 
services  of  participants,  and  at  what  rate. 
Shall  be  determined  by  local  sponsors.  The 
Secretary  must  find  that  those  determina- 
tions made  by  the  sponsor  are  reasonable 
and  appropriate.  Except  In  unusual  clrcvim- 
stances,  no  individual  may  receive  more  that 


the  maximum  figure  permitted  under  social 
security;  this  amount  will  keep  all  Individ- 
uals within  the  social  security  maximum,  yet 
allow  sponsors  of  projects  the  flexibility  to 
pay  varying  rates  of  pay.  If  needed,  to  differ- 
ent Individuals  at  different  times. 

(6)  The  advice  of  competent  specialists 
In  the  problems  of  the  elderly  must  be  uti- 
lized In  establishing  and  carrying  out  these 
programs. 

(7)  The  designated  State  agency  will  ad- 
minister or  supervise  the  administration  of 
these  programs,  and  will  make  appropriate 
reports  on  them  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

(c)  Declares  that  participants  In  conunu- 
nlty service  programs  are  not  Federal 
employees. 

(d)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pay  100 
percent  of  program  costs  during  the  first 
fiscal  year  after  enactment  and  90  percent  for 
the  second  year  of  this  2-year  provision.  In 
determining  the  cost  of  programs,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  attribute  the  fair  market  value  to 
services  and  facilities  contributed  from  local. 
non-Federal  so\irces. 

(e)  Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $9  mil- 
lion for  the  first  fiscal  year  and  $15  million 
for  the  second. 


CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  extend 
ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.      O'HARA      of      Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  second  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill  de- 
signed  to    promote   better   health    and 
safety  standards  in  the  building  trades 
and    construction    industry    so    far    as 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  projects 
are  concerned.    With  the  adjournment 
of  the  last  Congress,  the  bill  died.    I  am 
reintroducing  it  today  in  the  hope  that 
tills  Congress  will  take  favorable  action. 
An  examination  of  accident  records 
in  the  construction  industry  underscores 
the  need  for  legislation  such  as  that 
which  I  am  introducing  today.    Except 
for  mining,   the   construction   industry 
has  the  highest  frequency  and  severity 
rates  of  injuries  of  any  major  industry 
in  the  Nation.    And  the  rates  have  been 
climbing. 

In  1945,  for  example,  there  were  19 
disabling  injuries  for  every  million  man- 
hours  worked.  Injuries  accounted  for 
2,270  days  lost  for  every  million  man- 
hours  in  the  construction  industry. 
Twenty  years  later — by  1965 — these  fig- 
ures had  grown  to  28  disabling  injuries 
and  2,642  days  lost  for  every  million 
man-hours  worked. 

For  every  disabling  injury,  the  aver- 
age time  lost  by  the  construction  worker 
is  93  days.  In  1965,  the  last  year  for 
which  I  have  the  figures,  construction 
workers  lost  221/2  million  days  because  of 
injuries.  I  believe  this  record  leaves  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired. 

My  bill  would  attempt  to  improve  the 
accident-injury  picture  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  by  requiring  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  take  the  following  ac- 
tions with  regard  to  federally  sponsored 
projects: 
First,  develop  safety  and  health  reg- 


ulations with  the  advice  ind  assistance 
of  management  and  labor  groups; 

Second,  inspect  worksites  for  hazard- 
ous conditions; 

Tliird,  provide  consultative  safety  serv- 
ices to  construction  companies  and  labor 
groups; 

Fourth,  conduct  safety  training  and 
education  programs  for  construction 
supervisors  and  workers ;  and 

Fifth,  work  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments where  construction  work  is  be- 
ing performed  in  their  Jurisdictions. 

The  need  for  improving  safety  stand- 
ards in  the  construction  industry  has 
been  recognized  by  two  of  the  major  or- 
ganizations representing  local  govern- 
ments— the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties. Both  these  organizations  passed 
resolutions  last  year  urging  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  conjunction  with 
State  and  local  authorities,  develop  na- 
tional performance  criteria  and  stand- 
ards for  construction. 

Establishment  of  safety  and  health 
regulations  for  Federal  construction 
projects  in  excess  of  $20,000 — regulations 
such  as  those  proposed  in  my  bill — would 
have  the  effect  of  providing  a  set  of  basic 
construction  safety  standards  and  codes 
available  for  uniform  application  by 
State,  local,  and  Federal  governments. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  cases  where  properly 
drawn  and  soundly  administered  Federal 
safety  and  health  regulations  have  been 
put  into  effect,  injuries  have  dropped  by 
Eis  much  as  35  percent  over  a  5-year 
period.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
apply  such  standards  in  the  construction 
industry.  A  big  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion would  be  establishment  of  safety 
standards  in  federally  sponsored  con- 
struction because  it  represents  a  very 
large  segment  of  the  total  building  and 
construction  trades  activity  in  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  my 
bill,  H.R.  2567,  the  proposed  Construction 
Safety  Act,  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  2567 
A  bill  to  promote  health  and  safety  In  the 
building  trades  and  construction  Industry 
In  all  Federal  and  federally  financed  or  fed- 
erally assisted  construction  projects 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be   cited  as  the  "Construction  Safety 
Act." 

This  Act  covers  direct  Federal  construc- 
tion, alteration  or  repair  of  public  buildings, 
public  works,  including  painting,  and  deco- 
rating, and  applies  to  aU  agencies,  corpora- 
tions, territories,  and  other  instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  directly  make  construction 
contracts.  It  also  applies  to  all  federaUy 
financed  or  assisted  construction  projects  in 
excess  of  $20,000  wheresoever  any  construc- 
tion, painting  or  decorating  repairs  or  altera- 
tions are  contracted  for. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 
(a)  No  contract  involving  Federal  funds 
for  construction,  alteration  or  repair  may  be 
performed,  nor  may  any  equipment,  material, 
supplies  or  articles  be  used  or  furnished  un- 
der working  conditions  which  are  unsanitary 
or  hazardous  or  dangerous  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  employees  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract,  or  the  surrounding 
communities  where  such  work  is  undertaken. 
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(b)  This  rule  shall  apply  to  all  prime  and 
subcontractors  under  said  contract. 

(c)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  or  his  duly  authorlzea  rep- 
resentative. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized 
at  any  time  to  cause  to  be  made  such  In- 
spections and  investigations  as  he  shall  deem 
necessary  in  Federal  construction  operations 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Act,  ( 1 )  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining,  utilizing,  and  dis- 
seminating information  relating  to  health 
and  safety  conditions  in  such  construction 
operations,  to  the  causes  of  accidents  involv- 
ing bodily  injury  or  loss  of  life,  property  dam- 
age, or  to  the  causes  of  occupational  diseases 
originating  therein,  or  (2»  for  the  piirpose  of 
determining  whether  or  not  there  is  com- 
pliance with  a  health  and  safety  standard  or 
order  issued  under  this  Act. 

Sec  4.  For  the  purposes  of  making  any  In- 
spection or  Investigation  authorized  by  this 
Act,  authorized  representatives  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to,  and 
shall  have  the  right  of  entry  to,  upon,  or 
through   any  such  construction  operations. 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
develop,  promulgate  and  to  enforce  health 
and  safety  standards  for  the  purpose  of  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  the  protection 
of  heaath  and  safety,  and  the  prevention  of 
accidents  in   such  construction  operations. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  sec. 
1003)  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
promulgation  of  health  and  safety  standards, 
and  to  the  designation  of  any  standards  as 
mandatory  standard. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  a£  man- 
datory standards,  those  standards  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion which  deals  with  major  hazards,  and  the 
construction  contractors  and  subcontractors 
to  which  such  standards  are  applicable  shall 
comply  with  such  mandatory  standards  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  7  and  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  an  advisory  committee  composed 
of  equal  numbers  of  representatives  of  man- 
agement, from  the  construction  industry, 
labor,  and  from  the  public  to  assist  him  in  the 
development  of  health  and  safety  standards 
for  construction  activities,  and  to  advise  him 
on  other  matters  relating  to  health  and  safety 
in  such  construction  projects. 

(b)  E^ch  member  appointed  to  such  a  com- 
mittee from  private  life  may  be  paid  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
at  the  rates  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2) . 

Sec.  7.  (a)  If,  upon  an  inspection  or  in- 
vestigation of  a  covered  construction  project, 
an  authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
finds  that  conditions  are  such  that  imme- 
diate danger  to  workers  exists,  such  repre- 
sentative shall  determine  the  extent  of  the 
danger  or  violation,  and  thereupon  issue 
orders  requiring  the  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor to  correct  such  dangers  or  violations  im- 
mediately. 

(b)  If,  upon  any  such  inspection  or  investi- 
gation, an  authorized  representative  finds 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with 
a  mandatory  standard  which  is  applicable  to 
such  construction  operation,  but  that  such 
failure  to  comply  has  not  created  an  Imme- 
diate serious  danger  that  an  accident  will 
occur  before  the  Imminence  of  such  danger 
can  be  eliminated,  he  shall  determine  what 
would  be  a  reasonable  period  of  time  within 
which  such  violation  should  be  totally  abated 
and  thereupon  issue  a  notice  fixing  a  reason- 
able time  for  the  abatement  of  the  violation. 
If  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period  of  time 
as  originally  fixed  or  extended,  the  author- 
ized representative  finds  that  such  violation 
has  not  been  totally  abated,  and  if  he  also 
finds  that  such  period  of  time  should  not 
be  further  extended,  be  shall  also  find  the 


extent  of  the  area  which  is  affected  by  such 
violation.  Thereupon,  he  shall  promptly 
issue  such  other  orders  bs  are  appropriate. 

(c)  Findings  and  orders  issued  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  contain  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  conditions  which  caxise  and 
constitute  a  situation  of  imminent  danger 
or  a  violation  of  a  mandatory  standard. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  finding  made  and  notice  or 
order  issued  under  section  7  of  this  Act  shall 
be  given  promptly  to  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor to  which  it  pertains  by  the  per- 
son making  such  finding  or  order,  and  all 
such  findings,  orders,  and  notices  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  person 
making  them.  A  notice  or  order  issued 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act  may  be 
annulled,  canceled,  or  revised  by  an  author- 
ized representative  of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  A  contractor  or  subcontractor  notified 
of  an  order  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  for 
annulment  or  revision  ot  such  order,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  providing 
for  such  appeals. 

Sec  9.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire contractors  and /or  subcontractors  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  to  submit,  at  such  time  and 
In  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  reports  of 
accidents,  injuries,  and  occupational  diseases, 
and  related  data,  and  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized  to   compile,   analyze,    and    publish, 
either  in  summary  or  detailed  form,  the  in- 
formation obtained;  and  all  information,  re- 
ports, orders,  or  finding,  obtained  or  issued 
under  this  Act  may  be  published  and  released 
to  the  public,  or  any  interested  person,  and 
may  be  made  available  tor  public  inspection. 
Sec.  10.  Whoever    knowingly    (1)    violates 
or  faUs  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  or  with  any  order  of  with- 
drawal and  debarment  issued  under  section 
7  or  section  8  of  this  Act.  or   (2)    Interferes 
with,  hinders,  or  delays  the  Secretary,  or  his 
duly  authorized  representative.  In  carrying 
out  his  duties  under  tUls  Act,  or  (3)  refuses 
to  admit  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary    to    any    construction    operations 
covered  by  this  Act,  o»   (4)   refuses  to  per- 
mit the  Inspection  or  Investigation  of  any 
construction  operations  covered  by  this  Act, 
or  of  an  accident,   injury,  or  occupational 
disease  occurring  In  or  connected  with  such 
construc:ion  operations,  or  (5)  being  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  this  Act, 
refuses  to  furnish  any  Information  or  report 
requested  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $3,000,  or 
by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  ninety 
days.     In   any   case   involving   personal   in- 
Jury,  no  forfeiture  of  collateral  shall  be  per- 
mitted.    Prosecutions  for  violations  of  this 
title  shall   be  in   the   name  of  the   United 
States  Department  of  Labor  on  information 
filed  in  the  United  States  district  court.    In 
any  instance  in  which  such  offense  is  com- 
mitted by  a  corporation,  the  officer  or  au- 
thorized representative  of  such  corporation 
who  knowingly  permits  such  offense  to  be 
committed  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both.    Each  day  shall  be  a  separate  offense. 
Sec.  11.  The   Secretary   shall   develop   ex- 
panded   programs    for    the    education    and 
training  of  employers  and  employees  in  the 
recognition,  avoidance,  and  prevention  of  ac- 
cidents  or  unsafe  or   uahealthful   working 
conditions  in  construction   operations  cov- 
ered by  this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  In  order  to  promote  sound  and 
effective  coordination  of  Federal  and  State 
activities  within  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  to 
eliminate  duplication  of  effort  and  expense, 
and  to  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
health  and  safety  standards  established 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  seek  the 
cooperation  of,  and  may  utilize  the  service 
of,  any  agency  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  agency  engaged  in  similar  work, 
through  formal  agreement  or  otherwise. 


Sec.  13.  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c)  of  section  5  of  this  Act  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  shall  not  apply  to  tlie 
making  of  any  finding,  order,  or  notice  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  or  to  any  proceeding  for 
the  annulment  or  revision  of  any  such  find- 
ing, order,  or  notice. 

Sec  14.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COM- 
MITTEE CHAIRMAN  CALLS  FOR 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  REFORMS  IN 
CHICAGO  SPEECH 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunziq]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman,  visited  my 
district  in  Chicago  to  address  a  dinner  of 
the  United  States  Savings  &  Loan 
League.  The  occasion  was  a  double 
honor  for  my  district  and  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Not  only  were  we  honored  by 
the  presence  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, but  the  dinner  also  served  to  offi- 
cially introduce  the  new  president  of  the 
United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League 
Otto  Preisler,  chief  executive  officer  and 
president  of  the  Home  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Association,  of  Chicago. 

Chairman  Patman  graphically  por- 
trayed in  his  speech  the  brutal  effects 
that  the  tight-money  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  have  had  on  the 
housing  industry  in  the  past  year.  He 
pointed  out  that  residential  construction 
starts  during  1966  dropped  more  than 
20  percent  over  the  previous  year  and 
that  the  high  interest  rate  policies 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  counteract  inflation  actually  increased 
inflation. 

For  too  long.  Congress  has  looked  upon 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  some  sort 
of  mystic  body  endowed  with  superior 
perceptionary  powers  that  enable  it  to 
correctly  guide  the  monetary  course  of 
this  country.  The  mistakes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  have  been  written  off 
with  a  host  of  excuses.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  write  oft  so  easily  the  damage 
that  has  been  done  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  when  it  has  made  these  mis- 
takes. 

It  can  now  clearly  be  seen  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  no  crystal 
ball,  and  its  members  do  not  possess  any 
magic  powers.  It  is  time  to  stop  treating 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  a  sacred 
cow  and  make  the  Board  more  responsive 
to  the  public  interest. 

I  am  including  a  copy  of  Chairman 
Patman 's  remarks  in  my  speech  because 
I  earnestly  feel  that  it  is  an  excellent 
commentary  on  the  role  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  played  in  forcing  this 
Nation  into  an  inflationary  state: 
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ItElfAIlKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  WRIGHT  PATMAN, 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  HOUSE  BANKING  AND  CXTH- 

RiNCY  Committee,  to  the  United  States 
Savings  &  Loan  League  Dinner,  January 
11,  1967,  Chicago,  III. 
I  want  to  thank  Norman  Strunk  for  his 
very  generous   and   flattering   introduction. 
During  1966,  I  got  to  know  Norman  Strunk 
much  better  because  he  appeared  before  my 
committee  numerous  times.     In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve he  spent  almost  as  much  time  in  Wash- 
ington last  year  as  he  did  in  Chicago.    Nor- 
man is  a  very  capable  and  energetic  leader, 
and  you  can  rest  assured  that  he  is  always 
In  there  pitching  for  the  savings  and  loan 
business. 

I  am  very  glad  to  sec  Mike  Greenebaum,  of 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  here.  He  is  cer- 
tainly doing  an  outstanding  Job.  I  am  happy 
that  Chicago  furnished  him  to  Washington. 
There  is  another  Chlcagoan  I  want  to  men- 
tion— Frank  Annunzio,  a  valuable  member 
of  our  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
He  was  one  of  the  89th  Congress's  finest 
freshman  members.  Frank  is  someone  you 
will  be  hearing  a  lot  about  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. He  is  a  hard  worker  and  a  devoted 
public  servant. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  recognition  dinner  for  your 
Savings  and  Loan  League's  new  President, 
Otto  Preisler.  Otto  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job  as  the  chief  executive  officer  and 
president  of  the  Home  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  here  in  Chicago,  and  I  am 
conildent  that  he  will  exercise  wise  and  force- 
ful leadership  for  your  business  in   1967. 

For  some  years  now,  I  have  been  telling  my 
friends  in  the  savings  and  loan  business  that 
the  commercial  bankers  are  out  to  get  you. 
Nothing  I  have  said  on  this  subject  has  done 
as  much  to  make  believers  out  of  you  folks 
as  the  actions  of  the  commercial  bankers 
themselves  in  1966.  The  bankers  themselves 
converted  more  savings  and  loan  officers  to 
my  way  of  thinking  in  a  few  short  months 
of  this  past  year  than  I  have  been  able  to 
convert  in  more  than  38  years  of  service  as 
a  legislator. 

foresees  substantial  progress 
When  I  accepted  this  invitation,  some  of 
your  leaders  suggested  that  I  talk  about  the 
legislative  prospects  of  the  90th  Congress. 
The  Congress  convened  in  Washington  yes- 
terday and,  admittedly,  there  is  great  un- 
certainty. We  of  course  lost  our  top-heavy 
Democratic  majorities  and  we  start  work  in 
the  90th  Congress  with  a  more  traditional 
balance  between  the  parties. 

Despite  the  changes  in  alignment  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  as  well  as 
the  other  Committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  think  we  will  have  substantial 
progress  in  this  Congress.  Of  course,  we  are 
always  faced  with  the  possibility  that  our 
Republican  colleagues,  flushed  with  what 
they  regard  as  a  big  election  victory,  will  at- 
tempt to  play  the  role  of  obstructionists.  If 
80,  much-needed  legislation  could  be  blocked 
and  the  nation's  progress  severely  slowed. 
However,  if  our  GOP  friends  take  this  nega- 
tive course,  I  am  convinced  that  the  voters 
of  this  country  will  react  sharply  and  return 
the  Democratic  majorities  which  existed  in 
the  BQth  Congress. 

As  you  look  ahead  to  1967,  all  of  you,  I 
am  sure,  are  hoping  for  better  fortunes  than 
existed  in  your  industry  during  1966.  With- 
out question,  1966  was  a  rough  year  for  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  and  most  of  your 
trouble  can  be  traced  to  the  banker-oriented 
policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Just  before  I  came  out  here,  I  was  glancing 
through  some  recent  news  clippings  from  the 
financial  pages.  On  one  page  I  noted  that 
the  flow  of  savings  into  your  institutions 
dropped  by  more  than  70'>,  during  1966. 
Then  I  picked  up  another  newspaper  and 
spotted  a  year-end  survey  which  revealed 
that  the  nation's  banks  had  a  whopping 
10%  Increase  in  earnings  in  1966. 


Even  a  high  school  economics  student  can 
determine  who  benefitted  most  from  the 
monetary  policies  of  1966. 

Of  course,  all  of  you  know  what  happened 
to  your  own  Institution.  You  know  what 
your  ledger  books  show  and  there  is  no  need 
in  my  dwelling  on  the  details  here. 

twenty  percent  drop  in  housing  starts 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nation's 
good,  what  happened  to  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  in  1966  is  of  critical  Importance. 
As  the  Federal  Reserve  worsened  your  com- 
pvetitlve  position,  housing  construction 
dropped  drastically  In  all  areas.  As  a  result, 
we  ended  1966  with  new  housing  starts  of 
only  1,200,000 — a  drop  of  more  than  20  ^r 
in  residential  construction.  So,  as  you  lost 
savings  in  1966,  the  country  lost  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  badly  needed  housing  units 
The  two  curves  on  the  chart  move  In  the 
same  direction — down. 

This  fact  is  understandable.  After  all, 
you  are  the  only  Industry  established  in  this 
country  for  the  sole  purpose  of  financing 
homebuilding  and  home  ownership.  There- 
fore, when  your  fortunes  decline,  so  do  those 
of  the  housing  Industry. 

Back  In  1932,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  set  up  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System.  This  established  as  national  policy 
that  it  was  In  the  public  Interest  for  your 
types  of  financial  institutions  to  be  a  vigor- 
ous force  in  providing  financing  for  homes. 
The  enactment  of  this  savings  and  loan  act 
was  necessary  because  the  nation's  com- 
mercial banks  refused  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  country  In  this  area.  The  banks  did  not 
want  the  home  mortgage  business  and  they 
did  not  pursue  It.  They  preferred  safer,  more 
profitable,  and  quicker  earnings.  The  banks 
defaulted  in  the  homebuilding  business. 

The  1932  Act  put  your  associations  on  a 
firm  footing  and  has  enabled  you  to  move 
forward  as  a  vital  segment  of  our  financial 
community.  Since  1932,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  country  to  have  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  serve  as  a  permanent  source 
of  funds  for  homebuilding.  This  policy  has 
been  re-affirmed  many,  many  times  by  many 
different  Congresses  and  many  different  Ad- 
ministrations. It  has  never  been  changed, 
even  through  Republican  Administrations. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  ACTED  ALONE 

Yet.  on  December  6.  1965,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  decided  that  it  would  wield  a 
sledge  hammer  blow  at  your  Industry — with- 
out sanction  from  the  Congress  or  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  was  a 
decision  by  an  unelected  Board  sitting  In 
secret  session  in  Washington,  D.C.  Yes,  they 
decided,  on  their  own,  to  reverse  national 
policy  and  give  the  banks  the  opportunity  to 
slit  the  throats  of  your  organizations. 

Why  else  would  the  Federal  Reserve  allow 
the  banks  to  Increase  by  37 '/j'",  the  interest 
they  paid  on  time  deposits?  It  was  to 
place  the  banks  at  a  heavy  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Most  of  the  press,  unfortunately,  accepted 
the  Federal  Reserve's  public  relations  state- 
ment that  this  increase  was  done  in  the  name 
of  combating  that  worst  of  all  evils — infla- 
tion. Of  course  the  inflation  story  was  sim- 
ply one  giant  hoax  designed  to  hide  the  spe- 
cial interest  nature  of  that  December  6  order. 
The  37V2''<-  increase  on  time  deposits  was 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  allowing  the  big 
commercial  banks  to  hold  onto  about  S16  bil- 
lion in  certificates  of  deposit  and  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  grab  off  the  funds  which 
normally  flow  to  your  organizations. 

As  a  result,  we  have  had  thirteen  long 
months  of  chaos  in  the  financial  commu- 
nity. We  have  had  higher  and  higher  inter- 
est rates,  a  rapidly  declining  housing  indus- 
try with  thousands  of  workers  out  of  Jobs. 
Millions  of  Americans  have  been  prevented 
from  buying  homes  over  the  past  year.  Mil- 
lions more  have  had  to  pay  higher  rents  and 
higher  mortgages. 


I  don't  have  to  tell  this  audience  what  a 
one-percent  increase  on  a  mortgage  means. 
But  Just  for  the  record,  let  me  remind  you 
that  this  takes  nearly  •4.800  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  average  American  wage-earner 
Just  to  meet  the  additional  Interest  charges 
on  a  $20,000  loan  over  30  years.  Now  this 
means,  in  too  many  cases,  that  a  worker 
must  actually  turn  over  all  of  his  wages  for 
a  single  year  Just  to  pay  this  added  Interest 
charge  which  was  imposed  during  1966. 

TAXPAYER  HtJRT  BY  FEDERAL  RESERVE 

High  interest  rates  have  damaged  much 
more  than  Just  your  industry  and  the  hous- 
ing industry.  They  have  added  fantastically 
to  the  cost  of  financing  Federal,  state  and 
local  government.  In  this  fiscal  year,  the 
American  taxpayers  will  shell  out  between 
$13  and  $14  billion  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  More  than  $1  billion  of 
that  can  be  charged  off  to  the  single  Interest 
rate  increase  forced  on  the  country  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  on  December  6.  1965.  And 
high  interest  rates  have  not  stopped  infla- 
tion; they  have  added  to  the  cost  of  every 
item  produced  In  our  economy.  It  has  been 
Just  like  pouring  gasoline  on  a  fire.  If  I  may 
revert  to  the  Texas  Idiom  for  a  moment,  let 
me  say  that  the  repeated  claims  that  high 
interest  rates  fight  inflation  are  hogwash. 

The  past  year  has  demonstrated  Just  how 
dangerous  a  run-away  Federal  Reserve  Board 
can  be  to  the  country.  Quite  frankly,  many 
of  you  in  the  savings  and  loan  Industry  have 
taken  a  rather  mild  position  in  discussing 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

I  do  not  come  here  to  argue  with  you  about 
any  of  your  policies,  but  I  do  urge  that  your 
industry  take  a  long  and  hard  look  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Investigate  and 
find  out.  I  am  confident  of  what  the  facts 
will  show  you.  The  Federal  Reserve  Boarc 
and  the  entire  Federal  Reserve  System  are 
designed  for  the  primary  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  banking  industry.  Actually,  I  should 
amend  that  statement  to  say  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  big 
banks."  because  even  the  small  and  medi- 
um-sized banks  of  this  country  suffer  might- 
ily at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  does  not  recog- 
nize the  savings  and  loan  industry  as  a  last- 
ing part  of  the  financial  community.  The 
action  of  December  6.  1965  is  a  firm  indica- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  bias  In 
favcr  of  the  banks  and  against  the  savings 
and  loan  institutions.' 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
consulted  not  a  single  member  of  your  in- 
dustry' before  that  secret  decision  was  made. 
Let  us  remember  that  they  did  not  even  pick 
up  the  phone  to  call  John  Home,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
The  first  John  Home  knew  of  this  action  was 
when  he  read  It  In  the  Washington  Post. 

FEDERAL  HESEKVE  IGNORES  LAW 

This  was  the  case  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Pull  Employment  Act  of  1946  plainly  re- 
quires the  Federal  Reserve  to  coordinate  Its 
policies  with  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Once  again,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Ignored  the  law  and  Congressional  intent. 
^  Its  only  concern  was  the  banking  industry. 
The  Federal  Reserve  had  two  telegrams  on 
its  desk — one  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
In  New  York,  and  one  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  in  Chicago.  Both  were  worded 
identleallv  and  both  demanded — yes.  de- 
manded—the  37',i''  increase. 

That  December  6  action  came  only  slightly 
more  than  a  month  after  I  appeared  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  your  league  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  At  that  time.  I  discussed  with  your 
leaders  and  In  my  speech  to  your  members 
my  deep  concern  over  the  possibility  that  the 
banks,  in  alliance  with  the  Federal  Reserve, 
were  about  to  move  against  your  industry. 
Unfortunately,  that  is  what  came  to  pass. 

As  I  have  "said  earlier,  1966  was  a  rough 
year  for  savings  and  loan  organizations.  How- 
ever, adversity  often  breeds  toughness  and  a 
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stronger  resolve.  So  In  the  long  run,  your 
Industry  may  gain  from  the  hard  knocks  It 
took  from  the  banking  community  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  last  year. 

You  win  gain  providing  you  take  a  realistic 
view  of  your  position  In  the  financial  com- 
munity. As  a  friend  and  supporter,  I  urge 
you  not  to  continue  a  policy  of  complacency 
about  the  Federal  Reserve.  Surely  the  events 
since  December  6,  1965  have  proved  that  you 
cannot  be  complacent  about  this  trend. 

I  have  come  before  you  many  times  and 
many  times  I  have  discussed  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  But  please  do  not  look  on  this 
as  Wright  Patman's  crusade.  This  Is  your 
fight  and  your  future  will  depend  on  whether 
or  not  you  pick  up  the  challenge. 

BIG    BONXTS    FOR   BANKING    INDUSTTIT 

One  section  of  the  Federal  Reserve  regu- 
lations— regulation  Q — holds  life  and  death 
power  over  the  savings  and  loan  Indtistry. 
This  Is  the  regulation  that  was  manipulated 
In  December.  1965  to  give  the  banks  the 
37^  %  Increase  In  the  Interest  paid  on  time 
deposits.  It  was  the  manipulation  of  this 
regulation  which  puts  your  organzatlons  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  throughout  1966. 
Yet,  you  have  absolutely  no  say  about  what 
happens  to  reg^ulatlon  Q.  It  Is  part  of  a 
Federal  Reserve  System  that  has  removed 
Itself  from  the  control  of  the  people,  the 
Congress,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Operating  as  It  does  with  seized  "Inde- 
pendence", the  Federal  Reserve  System  does 
not  have  to  concern  itself  with  the  wishes  of 
any  other  part  of  the  American  economy.  In- 
cluding the  savings  and  loan  Industry.  So 
long  as  the  Federal  Reserve  remains  outside 
of  the  democratic  processes,  your  associa- 
tions have  no  real  control  over  their  futiires. 
Again,  I  say  that  reform  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Is  eesentlal  to  the  long-range  survival 
of  savings  and  loan  institutions. 

As  things  stand  now,  you  really  do  not 
know  from  one  day  to  the  next  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  financial  community.  The  an- 
swer is  locked  up  in  the  marble  palace  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  on  Constitution  Avenue  In 
Washington,  D.C.  Outside  of  the  CIA,  no 
agency  operates  In  more  secret  surroundings. 
The  Federal  Reserve,  and  its  Open  Market 
Committee,  meet  behind  locked  and  guarded 
doors  and  no  one — not  even  the  President 
of  the  United  States— Is  privy  to  what  goes  on 
In  these  secret  councils. 

Yet,  your  organizations  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, every  citizen  In  this  country,  have  a  di- 
rect stake  In  how  their  monetary  policy  la 
manipulated. 

MINrrEEN    MSM    H<MiD   BALANCZ    OF    POWZH 

But,  contrary  to  the  basic  principles  of  a 
democracy,  these  decisions  are  made  by  an 
unelected  elite,  most  of  whom  have  a  direct 
self-interest  in  the  decisions.  As  you  know, 
the  Open  Market  Committee  meetings  are 
attended  by  the  seven  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  twelve  presidents 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Theae  19  men 
hold  life  and  death  power  over  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  and  the  entire  American 
economy. 

These  tightly  guarded  secret  meetings  of 
this  powerful  and  unelected  group  remind 
me  of  the  small  body  of  ruling  elite  that  al- 
ways control  totalitarian  states.  Yes,  the 
Federal  Reserve's  secret  sessions  have  a 
startling  similarity  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Communist  Politburo  in  Moscow.  In  Russia 
a  small  group  of  unelected  Communists  con- 
trol everything  and  they  operate  In  total 
secrecy.  This  Is  the  same  way  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  handles  monetary  policy  In  this 
country.  Again,  I  say  that  this  kind  of 
secret  policymaking  by  unelected  officials — 
unresponsive  to  anyone  except  the  bankers — 
has  no  place  In  a  democracy. 

This  situation  has  to  be  corrected  and  cor- 
rected soon.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
country  to  go  on  allowing  the  Federal  Reserve 


to  disrupt  the  econoftiy  In  a  willy  nllly 
fashion  suited  to  the  whims  of  the  bankers. 
E^ery  few  years,  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry and  the  housing  industry  are  faced 
with  the  same  problem  of  high  Interest  rates 
and  tight  money.  Wtten  these  conditions 
ease,  there  is  a  tendency  to  forget  and  to  as- 
siune  that  everything  will  continue  to  be 
rosy.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  remedy  lies 
in  permanent  reform  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  so  that  the  nation's  economy,  includ- 
ing those  areas  directly  affecting  savings  and 
loans,  can  move  forwaid  on  an  even  keel. 

Certainly,  at  a  minimum,  the  near-lifetime 
terms  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  should  be  reductd  to  some  reasonable 
span  of  time,  say,  five  years.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  any  Federal  appointment  to  extend 
for  fourteen  years  as  la  now  the  case  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

FCSEBAL   BESEBVE   PATS   BANK   ASSOCIATION   DtTES 

It  Is  also  reasonable  to  ask  that  the  term 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  be  co-terml- 
nus  with  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  without  question,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  should  be  subject  to  audits 
of  the  General  Accounting  OfBce.  The  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is  subject  to 
such  audits  and  there  is  no  logical  reason 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  be  exempt 
from  such  scrutiny. 

The  Federal  Reserve  should  also  be  sub- 
ject to  the  normal  appropriations  processes 
of  the  Congress.  The  budget  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  must  be  approved  by 
the  Apprc^rlationa  Committees;  why  not  the 
Federal  Reserve's  budget? 

The  Federal  Reserve  should  come  to  Con- 
gress for  Its  money  ratber  than  using  Its  huge 
slush  fund,  created  by  the  Interest  on  $42 
billion  worth  of  Government  bonds.  These 
bonds,  as  you  know,  are  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  In  New  York  and  have 
been  paid  for  once  by  the  American  taxpay- 
ers. Yet,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  con- 
tinues to  demand  and  receive  about  $1.7  bil- 
lion in  interest  on  theee  paid-up  bonds  an- 
nually. 

It  operates  its  far-flung  empire  from  this 
huge  fund.  And,  among  other  things,  this 
fund  provides  more  than  $90,000  In  dues  an- 
nually to  various  bank  lobbies,  including  the 
American  Bankers  Aasociation.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  Reserve  helps  finance  the 
ABA'S  attacks  on  the  savings  and  loan  In- 
dustry. 

The  reforms  I  enumerate  here  are  not  new 
to  you.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  have 
heard  me  call  for  similar  changes  over  the 
past  few  years.  But  now  in  view  of  the  events 
which  have  transpired  since  December  6, 
1965.  I  hope  all  of  you  vrtll  take  a  new  look 
and  provide  some  much  needed  action  and 
support.  Frankly.  th«re  hasn't  been  much 
meaningful  action  from  the  savings  and  loan 
Industry  In  this  area. 

SAVINGS   AND   LOAN    MUST   JOIN    FEDERAL    BATTLE 

For  the  good  of  the  country  as  well  as  your 
own  associations.  I  hope  this  fact  changes  in 
1967.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  home- 
bulldlng  Industry  depends  heavily  on  financ- 
ing from  S&L's — you  are  the  biggest  source 
of  this  type  of  money.  It  is  tragic  that  this 
country  suffered  a  20  per  cent  drop  in  home- 
building  in  1966.  We  constructed  1 .2  million 
housing  units  at  a  time  when  a  minimum 
of  2  million  were  needed  Just  to  keep  up  with 
current  demands. 

So  in  1966,  while  many  politicians  sat 
around  listening  to  bank  lobbyists,  the  coun- 
try spawned  new  housing  shortages,  new 
slums,  and  Imposed  higher  and  higher  costs 
on  the  home  owners  and  the  apartment  ten- 
ant. A  well-placed  hydrogen  bomb  in  the 
heart  of  New  York  City  might  have  destroyed 
fewer  housing  units  than  were  wiped  out 
by  Federal  Reserve  Board  policies  in   1966. 

It  Lb  time  for  the  saTlngs  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  move  in  a  vigorous  manner.  The 
Congress  and  the  people  are  concerned  about 


the  excesses  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  I  be- 
lieve that  a  demand  for  action  from  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  Industry  will  reach  receptive 
ears. 

In  addition  to  acting  on  these  Federal  Re- 
serve reforms,  I  hope  that  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry  will  give  strong  consideration 
to  broadening  its  lending  authorities.  In 
particular,  the  strength  and  the  resources  of 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  are  needed 
in  efforts  to  redevelop  both  o\ir  big  cities 
and  small  communities.  Just  as  you  were 
needed  in  the  homebulldlng  Industry  in 
1932,  you  are  needed  today  to  provide  lielp 
In  financing  these  conomunlty  development 
efforts.  I  believe  that  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Act,  which  we  passed  late  in  the  89th 
Congress,  provides  many  areas  In  which 
broader  lending  authority  of  the  S&L's  could 
be  utilized.  Perhaps  the  S&L  Institutions 
could  be  important  factors  In  the  financing 
of  the  "New  Towns"  concept  which  was  em- 
bodied In  that  Act.  I  know  from  my  own 
personal  experience  In  the  First  District  ol 
Texas  that  the  rural  areas  and  small  towns 
are  crying  out  for  loan  funds  with  which  to 
finance  badly  needed  development  programs. 

I  hope  that  your  legislative  staffs  will 
study  this  question  carefully  and  propose 
ways  in  which  your  lending  authority  can  be 
changed  to  give  you  broader  roles  In  com- 
munity development.  Such  a  plan  would,  I 
believe,  receive  a  friendly  reception  In  the 
Congress.  I  do  not  make  these  suggestiont 
to  enhance  your  place  In  the  financial  com- 
munity. I  make  theee  suggestions  because 
we  need  your  resources  to  help  the  country 
move  these  programs  forward.  Once  again. 
we  are  faced  with  a  situation  where  the 
banks  and  other  financial  Institutions  have 
lagged  behind,  seeking  only  the  sure,  abso- 
lutely safe  loans.  Once  again,  the  banks  are 
falling  to  pioneer  and,  as  a  result,  a  large  gap 
exists  In  financing  these  development  pro- 
grams. It  Is  a  gap  which  you  could  fill  if 
you  make  a  real  effort. 

OPPORTUNE  TIME  rOR   MOBILE  HOME  FINANCING 

I  also  feel  that  the  time  Is  ripe  for  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  to  seek  Congres- 
sional approval  for  the  financing  of  mobile 
homes.  It  also  is  logical  that  your  authority 
be  extended  to  include  the  financing  of  home 
furnishings.  These  extensions  are  certainly 
In  keeping  with  your  vital  role  In  the  home- 
bulldlng Industry. 

As  of  now,  I  understand  that  the  savings 
and  loan  Industry  plans  to  push  very  few 
pieces  of  legislation  in  the  90th  Congress.  I 
know  that  there  Is  some  Interest  in  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  bill.  It  Is  reason- 
able to  assume,  that  the  Administration  will 
send  up  legislation  on  this  Issue  and,  of 
course,  I  am  quite  willing  that  the  Com- 
mittee conduct  hearings.  However,  I  do 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  work  out  a 
sensible  bill  and  one  which  can  receive 
reasonable  acceptance  throughout  the 
savings  and  loan  Industry. 

In  addition  to  this  bill  and  a  general  Fed- 
eral Reserve  reform  measure,  yesterday  I 
Introduced  this  additional  legislation: 

A  bill  to  require  that  each  bank  insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion be  audited  triennlally. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
to  provide  for  Federal  Reserve  support  of 
Government  bonds  when  market  yields 
equal  or  exceed  4V4  per  cent. 

A  bill  reqiUrlng  pajrment  of  Interest  by 
commercial  banks  on  "tax  and  loan"  accounts 
held  for  the  United  States  Government. 

A  bill  to  consolidate  supervision  of  banks 
under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

A  bill  to  permit  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  Federal  credit  unions  to  af- 
ford checking  account  services  to  their 
patrons  by  accepting  demand  deposits  on  a 
100  per  centum  reserve  basis. 

A  bill  to  create  a  Small  Business  Capital 
Bank. 
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As  we  start  the  90th  Congress,  the  Viet- 
namese War  overshadows  everything  else. 
It  is  a  costly  war  and  there  Is  growing  con- 
cern that  some  of  the  great  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs  of  this  country  will  have  to  be 
iscriflced.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  afford 
to  abandon  the  War  In  Vietnam,  but,  at  the 
ttme  time,  I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot 
sfloid  to  abandon  the  basic  needs  of  this 
country.  We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  edu- 
cation, community  development,  highways, 
transportation,  or  the  efforts  to  wipe  out 
poverty.  We  are  in  severe  competition  for 
world  leadership  and  it  is  foolhardy  for  us 
to  downgrade  such  things  as  our  educational 
system  at  such  a  critical  Juncture  in  world 
history. 

nOGRESS      ABANDONMENT      WOULD     BE     COSTLY 
DEFEAT 

The  Soviet  Union  is  moving  ahead  by  leaps 
and  bounds  In  all  of  these  areas  and  we  can- 
not afford  to  drop  out  of  the  race  simply 
because  someone  has  coined  a  slogan  about 
"guns  and  butter".  To  abandon  the  prog- 
ress of  this  great  nation  at  this  time  could 
be  more  costly  to  our  place  In  history  than 
the  most  crushing  defeat  on  the  battlefields 
of  Vietnam. 

We  must  move  forward  Into  all  of  these 
areas  and  the  country  can  afford  to  do  it. 
And  we  must  also  do  these  things  because 
they  need  to  be  done,  because  there  are  needs 
to  be  met  and  because  It  is  right. 

But  having  said  this,  we  still  must  find  the 
necessary  financing  for  these  programs.  To 
help  meet  this  problem,  I  plan  to  Introduce 
legislation  In  the  next  few  days  through 
which  the  unusual  expenditxires  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  can  be  financed  without  Interest. 
The  legislation  will  call  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  purchase  non-negotiable,  non- 
Interest  bearing  bonds  from  the  United 
States  TreasiUTT  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
financing  war  expenditures. 

This  legislation  will  use  1965  as  the  base 
year  in  calculating  what  amount  shall  be 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  In  1965, 
we  spent  approximately  $51  billion  for  de- 
fense expenditures.  Since  that  time,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  grown  rapidly  and  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  we  will  have  spent 
about  $65  billion  total  on  defense.  Under 
my  proposed  plan,  the  difference  between  the 
defense  expenditures  of  1965 — that  is,  $51 
billion  and  the  current  expenditures — ^would 
be  financed  by  these  non-lntereat  bearing 
bonds.  In  short,  this  would  mean  that  the 
unusual  expenditures — which  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  Vietnam  War — would  be 
handled  in  this  manner. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  COULD  HELP  WAR  EFFORT 

Two  and  one-half  percent  of  the  principal 
of  these  war  bonds  would  be  repaid  an- 
nually. In  this  way,  the  cost  of  much  of  the 
war  would  be  spread  over  a  long  period  of 
time  and  at  no  interest. 

This  way  the  disruption  to  the  budget  and 
the  economy  U  held  to  a  minimum.  This 
seems  like  a  reasonable  plan  for  a  war  In 
which  all  of  us — Including  future  genera- 
tions—have a  stake.  Certainly  It  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  the  Federal  Reserve  pro- 
vide this  small  service  In  a  wartime  situation. 
I  hope  that  the  nation's  banks  will  not  feel 
that  this  is  the  type  of  expenditure  on 
which  they  should  reap  profits.  This  Is 
really  not  a  large  sum  In  comparison  to  the 
total  Federal  Budget. 

This  year  It  might  amount  to  $15  to  $20 
billion.  But,  by  eliminating  the  interest,  we 
can  save  much  needed  money  for  the  domes- 
tic programs  which,  aa  I  said  earlier,  must 
go  forward. 

I  Just  don't  see  why  we  have  to  pay  a  mil- 
lion dollars  In  Interest  every  time  we  buy  a 
million  dollar  plane  to  fly  over  North  Viet- 
nam. This  Just  doesn't  seem  right  when  so 
many  people  are  sacrificing  so  much  In  this 
war  effort. 


POVERTY  CREDIT  UNIONS  MUST  BE 
CONTINUED 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  particularly  those  on 
the  Republican  side,  has  been  taking  pot- 
shots at  the  war  on  poverty,  but  there 
is  one  weapon  in  the  war  on  poverty  that 
not  only  does  not  deserve  any  form  of 
criticism,  but  should  receive  all  the  en- 
couragement and  financial  backing  nec- 
essary. I  am  referring  to  the  establish- 
ment of  credit  imlons  in  low -income 
areas.  Such  credit  unions  have  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  tools  in 
the  poverty  campaign,  for  they  do  not  in- 
volve handouts  or  charity,  but  rather 
enable  people  to  better  financial  posi- 
tions through  self-help. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  no  attempt  will 
be  made  by  poverty  fighters  to  cut  back 
on  the  budget  plans  for  these  credit 
unions.  Such  an  action  would  be  taking 
two  steps  backward  for  one  step  for- 
ward in  the  poverty  war. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  opera- 
tions of  these  credit  unions  and  the  out- 
standing work  they  perform,  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  an  article  by  William 
Raspberry  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  January  8.  The  article 
outlines  the  work  performed  by  the 
United  Planning  Organization's  credit 
unions  in  Washington's  low-income 
areas.  The  article  reports  that  5,616 
low-income  members  of  the  credit  unions 
in  the  Washington  area  have  saved 
$227,000  in  monthly  deposits  and  has 
made  loans  as  of  the  end  of  November 
amounting  to  $165,000.  The  article 
further  reports  that  by  borrowing  from 
the  credit  union,  rather  than  the  high- 
rate  small-loan  companies,  that  ply  their 
trade  in  the  low-income  areas,  members 
are  able  to  cut  the  costs  of  their  loans 
drastically. 
The  article  follows: 
UPO's  CBEorr  Unions  Are  Apparently 
Successful 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

Maybe  the  most  amazing  thing  about  the 
United  Planning  Organization's  program  of 
setting  up  Credit  Unions  In  low- income 
neighborhoods  here  U  that  it  seems  to  be 
working. 

There  was  serious  doubt  that  it  would.  It 
was  feared  that  weeding  out  the  bad  credit 
risks,  as  lending  Institutions  must,  would 
render  the  program  meaningless  to  the  peo- 
ple It  was  designed  to  serve.  To  lend  money 
to  very  many  of  these  poor  risks  would 
banlu'upt  the  program,  doubters  observed. 
The  program  as  they  saw  It  was  either  worth- 
less or  flscally  unsound. 

It  hasn't  turned  out  that  way. 

Six  of  the  nine  Credit  Unions  In  the  two- 
year-old  program  will  be  jwiylng  a  dividend 
for  1966  ranging  from  3.4  per  cent  to  more 
than  four  per  cent.  Losses — debts  charged 
off  as  uncoUectable — total  less  than  $3000, 
more    than  half    of  it  incurred  by  Credit 


Unions  that  were  In  existence  as  long  as 
four  years  before  UPO  got  Into  the  act. 

Most  of  the  remainder  was  incurred  during 
the  first  year  of  UPO  funding. 

According  to  James  Williams,  UPO's 
Credit  Union  coordinator,  the  $3000  total 
represents  fewer  than  50  loans  over  a  six- 
year  period,  only  seven  tenths  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  total  money  loaned  during  that  time. 
On  the  plus  side,  the  Credit  Union's  6616 
low-Income  members  have  saved  $227,000  In 
monthly  deposits  ranging  from  50  cents  to 
$100.  By  the  end  of  November,  loans  out- 
standing totaled  $165,000. 

WllUama  acknowledged  that  losses  are 
higher  than  the  national  average  for  In-house 
Credit  Unions,  many  of  which  collect  by 
payroll  deduction,  but  low  enough  that  the 
Insurance  rates  for  the  low-income  and  In- 
house  Unions  are  exactly  the  same. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  program  Is 
surviving  financiaUy,  WilUams  is  pleased 
with  the  amount  of  service  It  Is  able  to 
render. 

He  notes  that  most  Credit  Unions  are 
located  In  Government  agencies  or  private 
firms  and  are  inaccessible  to  low-Income 
groups. 

Because  one  of  the  earmarks  of  the  pov- 
erty-stricken family  is  its  Inability  to  man- 
age its  money,  officials  of  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  sought  some  means  to 
teach  budgeting  skills  and  promote  savings 
among  the  poor.  The  Credit  Union  concept 
was  the  upshot.  UPO  entered  the  program 
some  21  months  ago. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  program  to  seU, 
Williams  ELdmlts.  As  with  in-house  Credit 
Unions,  mo6t  members  of  the  low-Income 
Unions  came  to  borrow  and  stayed  to  save. 
Staff  members  Insist  that  each  borrower  in- 
clude In  his  monthly  or  weekly  repayment  at 
least  a  small  amount  for  savings. 

Membership  in  the  low-Income  Credit  Un- 
ions Is  tied  In  with  consumer  education,  and 
members  are  continuously  begged,  embar- 
rassed, cajoled  and  brain-washed  Into  saving, 
Williams  said. 

In  addition,  they  are  encouraged  to  sepa- 
rate their  money  shopping  from  their  shop- 
ping for  goods.  If  a  member  finds  a  good 
buy  on,  say,  a  television  set,  he  Is  encouraged 
to  borrow  the  money  for  the  purchase  from 
the  Credit  Union,  not  from  a  commercial 
loan  firm.  In  that  way,  he  not  only  gets  the 
money  at  a  lower  Interest  rate,  but  buUds  up 
a  savings  account  while  he  Is  repaying  the 
loan. 

Carrie  Brown,  WlUlams'  assistant,  pointed 
out  that  area  small-loan  companies  are  ad- 
vertising $300  loans  to  be  repaid  at  the  rate 
of  $20  a  month  for  20  months.  (The  bor- 
rower actually  gets  $300  less  Insurance  and 
service  costs  which  are  deducted  from  the 
principal.) 

If  he  had  borrowed  the  same  amount  of 
money  from  a  Credit  Union  and  repaid  at  the 
same  rate,  he  would  have  use  of  the  full  $300 
and  by  the  time  the  loan  was  repaid  he  would 
have  accumulated  $70  In  savings. 

In  addition  to  specials — some  private  busi- 
nesses have  been  persuaded  to  make  payroll 
deductions  for  Credit  Union  savings — Wil- 
liams has  had  to  Institute  some  special  safe- 
guards. 

For  example.  If  a  member  wants  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  a  furniture  blU,  the  check  1» 
made  payable  Jointly  to  the  borrower  and  the 
furniture  company.  That  way  the  Union  can 
be  assured  that  the  money  Is  used  for  legiti- 
mate purposes. 

Williams'  goal  now  Is  to  Increase  total  de- 
posits of  the  nine  Unions  to  $1  million,  at 
which  point  he  believes  the  program  could 
pay  its  own  way.  As  it  Is,  each  Union  Is  sub- 
sidized with  $25,000  a  year  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  salaries. 

If  any  reasonable  percentage  of  the  eligi- 
ble people  Joined,  the  mllllon-doUar  goal 
should  be  easily  attainable,  WllUams  said. 
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NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— IV 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  1.7  million  young  men  now 
are  excused  from  the  draft  because  they 
are  members  of  the  National  Guard  or 
other  military  Reserve  components. 
Programs  they  have  signed  up  for  sup- 
posedly gave  them  4  to  10  months  of 
active  duty  training.  However,  due  to 
the  crowded  conditions  at  Army  training 
camps,  which  give  priority  to  draftees 
and  enlistees  for  Regular  service,  many 
Reserve  recruits  wait  many  months  be- 
fore reporting  at  basic  camps.  Although 
the  space  for  training  was  nonexistent 
during  the  Vietnam  buildup,  enlistment 
in  the  various  Reserve  units  was  per- 
mitted to  continue.  Last  June,  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
General  Hershey  complained  about  the 
problems  of  having  a  Reserve  of  un- 
trained men  and  voiced  the  opinion 
that  "there  is  somewhere  around  50,000 
individuals  who  are  in  a  Reserve  status 
that  I  don't  consider  are  being  trained, 
and  therefore,  I  don't  see  that  they  are 
Reserves."  The  general,  however,  was 
low  in  his  estimate.  In  May  1966  ap- 
proximately 135,000  reservists  had  re- 
ceived no  training.  Currently,  the  back- 
log has  been  reduced  to  120,000. 

Since  nearly  all  the  Reserve  units  have 
long  waiting  lists,  enlisting  in  these  out- 
fits is  no  easy  task.  Recently,  charges 
have  been  made  that  some  of  these  units 
have  been  hoarding  their  vacancies  to 
provide  a  draft  haven,  particularly  for 
pro  football  players  and  other  athletes. 
Reacting  to  this  criticism.  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara  has  ordered  all  Reserve 
units  to  take  qualified  applicants  on  a 
first  come,  first  serve  basis  beginning 
February  1,  suggesting  that  this  is  a 
change  in  policy.  He  also  has  reduced 
draft  calls  for  the  early  months  of  1967 
to  free  training  facilities  for  some  of  the 
reservists  who  have  not  yet  seen  the  in- 
side of  a  barracks. 

An  additional  accusation  leveled 
against  the  reserve  outfits  is  that  they 
are  incapable  of  performing  their  basic 
function.  This  past  summer,  in  July,  it 
was  disclosed  that  more  than  one-third 
of  the  California  National  Guard  outfits 
which  were  involved  in  an  8-month 
special  training  program  to  create  a 
select  Reserve  force  failed  to  pass  the 
Army's  36-hour  simulated  combat  test. 
The  National  Guard  Bureau  in  Washing- 
ton acknowledged  that  of  a  total  of  315 
battalions  and  companies  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  Force,  the  second  line  of  defense, 
36  of  them,  or  11.4  percent,  performed 
unsatisfactorily  in  combat  readiness 
tests.  After  intensive  training,  only  14  of 
these  units  now  have  yet  to  successfully 
complete  this  mission.  It  has  also  been 
charged  that  the  weapons  issued  to  the 
Reserve  outfits  have  not  been  of  the  latest 


design  and  shortages  in  clothing  have 
been  reported. 

It  is  clear  that  the  relationship  of  the 
draft  to  the  Reserves  is  one  more  reason 
why  the  selective  service  laws  should  be 
revised. 

A  STATEMENT  OP  CONCERN 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  ©ctraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objeotion. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  statement  signed  by  124  nuns 
and  priests,  and  distributed  by  Father 
Francis  J.  McDonnell  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Parish  of  West  Lynn.  Mass.  The 
statement  speaks  eloquently  of  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

A  Statement  of  Concern,  January  1967 

As  we  start  the  new  year  1967,  we  recog- 
nize that  we  enter  a  period  that  may  be  of 
great  Importance  for  the  liberties  we  cherish. 
Because  of  the  difficult  questions  which  now 
divide  many  Americans,  we  are  concerned 
about  the  pressures  tending  to  stifle  free 
expression  and  creative  thinking  among 
American    citizens. 

One  institution,  of  which  too  little  is 
luiown  among  the  general  public,  concerns 
us  in  particular:  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activitlas    (HUAC). 

On  June  11,  Father  Joseph  H.  Plchter,  S.J., 
eminent  Catholic  sociologist  and  Professor 
of  Roman  Catholic  Studies  at  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  discussed  in  The  Pilot  some 
of  the  serious  charges  against  HUAC,  and 
he  requested  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives debate  these  chlirges.  Father  Robert 
P.  Drinan,  S.J.,  Dean  of  the  Boston  College 
Law  School,  also  made  this  request  In  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Case  Against  HUAC"  (Bos- 
ton Globe,  August  28) . 

Since  these  two  articles  were  written, 
HUAC  has  announced  that  It  Is  launching  an 
investigation,  under  tbe  Joint  supervision  of 
two  segregationists.  Hep.  William  M.  Tuck 
(D-Va.)  and  Hep.  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.  (R- 
Ala.),  Into  disturbances  in  Negro  urban 
areas  to  determine  if  "a  group  of  Commu- 
nists doing  the  work  of  Moscow  or  Peking, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  attempting  to  mask 
their  subversion  under  the  guise  of  civil 
rights"  Is  responsible. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  disclosed  by  a  long- 
time supporter  of  the  Committee,  Rep. 
Wayne  Hays  (D-Ohio),  that  HUAC  has  been 
paying  Its  "friendly  witnesses"  for  testimony 
(after  the  Committee  members  had  denied 
having  done  so)  and  that  HUAC  keeps  dos- 
siers of  "un-American  activities"  even  on 
other  congressmen  {Congressional  Record, 
vol.  112.  pt.  20,  p.  27510). 

In  an  editorial  decrying  HUAC,  Father 
John  B.  Sheerin,  C.S.P.  stated: 

"In  reading  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
(HUAC)  hearings  almost  Inevitably  we 
thought  of  the  Star  Chamber  proceedings  in 
old  England  but  I  wonder  how  many  Catho- 
lics realized  that  it  was  their  forebears  who 
were  the  main  victim*  of  these  miscarriages 
of  Justice.  In  many  Instances,  their  rights 
of  free  speech  and  fair  trial  as  well  as  their 
religious  liberty  were  at  stake."  ( The  Catho- 
lic World,  October,  1966) . 

We.  as  Catholic  priests  and  nuns,  are 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  restricting  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  political  and  religious  lib- 
erties guaranteed  in  tbe  First  Amendment  of 


the  United  States  Constitution.  As  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushing  stated  in  his  recent  pas- 
toral  letter  (December  10),  "Critical  think- 
ers and  thinking  critics  constitute  the  life- 
blood  of  any  society." 

We  endorse  the  calls  for  Father  Pichter 
and  Father  Drinan  for  "a  full  and  open  de- 
bate in  the  Congress  about  the  continued 
existence  of  HUAC,"  and  we  urge  Speaker  of 
the  House  John  McCormack  to  provide  lor 
the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  issue  merits. 

Endorsed   by    120   Catholic   priests  and 
nuns  in  the  greater  Boston  area. 


STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL 
HOLDINGS 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  joining  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  in  filing, 
for  the  public  record,  a  statement  of  my 
financial  holdings.  We  require  such  a 
full  disclosure  of  the  executive  branch, 
and  I  feel  that  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  the  same  information  where 
their  legislators  are  concerned. 

I  therefore  print  in  the  Record  the 
fact  that  my  financial  holdings  consist 
of  3,890  shares  of  common  stock.  Valley 
Title  Co.  of  Santa  Clara  County,  a  cor- 
poration, and  ownership  of  a  house  and 
lot  in  Potomac,  Md.  The  title  company 
in  its  normal  course  of  competitive  busi- 
ness handles  a  limited  number  of  trans- 
actions where  Federal  interests  are  in- 
volved. 

My  principal  sources  of  Income  outside 
my  legislative  salary  are  compensation 
and  dividends  from  the  above  company. 
My  governmental  salary  constitutes  less 
than  half  of  my  annual  income  from  all 
sources. 
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PROFITEERS    AND    THE    NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
times  of  war  it  is  necessary  for  a  nation 
to  mobilize  both  its  human  and  non- 
human  resources.  In  a  war  property- 
equipment,  arms  and  other  supplies- 
is  as  essential  as  manpower.  But  there 
is  a  crucial  difference  in  the  ways  by 
which  men  and  property  are  brought 
into  service  for  a  war.  Men  are  drafted. 
If  they  are  in  the  right  age  bracket  and 
otherwise  qualify,  they  are  mobilized. 
Property,  on  the  other  hand,  is  procured. 
That  is.  Government  contracts  are  of- 
fered for  the  purchase  of  the  needed 
goods. 

The  civilian  who  is  drafted  into  the 
military  to  help  in  the  national  defense 


sacrifices  the  comforts  of  his  home,  his 
family,  his  job,  his  security  and  possibly 
his  life.  Mobilization,  to  the  individual 
who  must  serve,  represents  the  most  ex- 
treme form  of  selflessness  for  the  good 
of  the  Nation.  The  military  man  does 
not  get  to  bargain  or  negotiate  for  his 
pay  and  benefits.  His  compensation  is 
fixed  by  law  and  it  is  quite  low.  No 
matter  what  his  previous  earnings  or  his 
investment  in  his  training  and  educa- 
tion, he  is  paid  according  to  a  predeter- 
mined scale.  This  is  part  of  the  sacrifice 
he  makes  for  his  country. 

One  would  suppose  that  those  persons 
who  supply  the  Government  with  prop- 
erty in  time  of  war  would  be  willing  to 
do  it  without  excessive  profits.  In  light 
of  the  heavy  sacrifices  made  by  those 
who  do  the  actual  fighting,  one  would  at 
least  hope  that  those  who  stay  home  and 
do  business  with  the  Government  would 
not  take  advantage  of  the  situation  by 
profiteering. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  profit- 
eering is  taking  place.    Not  only  have 
certain  private  firms  taken   advantage 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  by  gouging  the 
Government  for  excessive   profits,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  profiteering  is  on 
the   upswing.    Despite    this,    the    only 
agency  empowered  with  the  responsi- 
bility  of  overseeing   defense   contracts 
and  for  recovering  excess  profits,  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  is  hampered  and  un- 
able   to    do    a    complete    job.      It    is 
hampered  by  statutory  restrictions  and 
exemptions  and  by  monetary  limitations. 
The  facts  and  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves.   Amendments  to  the  act  which 
created  the  Renegotiation  Board  have 
piled    limitation    upon    limitation    and 
steadily  whittled  away  the  Board's  au- 
thority.   Exemptions  have  been  created 
for  a  great  range  of  materials  so  that 
much  of  what  is  supplied  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  no  longer 
covered  by  the  act.    Appropriations  for 
the  Board  have  steadily  dwindled  so  that 
the  Board  has  had  to  reduce  its  number 
of  employees.    There  were  742  persons 
working  for  the  Board  in  1952.    In  1965 
there    were    only    184.    in    1966,    179. 
Through  the  years,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  attempts  to  abolish  the  Board. 
There  was  a  concerted  effort  in   1959. 
There  was  a  major  attempt  to  kill  it  last 
year. 

The  reason  the  Board  has  dedicated 
enemies  in  powerful  circles  is  plain. 
Hamstrung  as  it  is,  it  still  manages  to 
scrutinize  the  contracts  that  have  re- 
mained within  its  jurisdiction  and  to  de- 
tect considerable  excess  profits.  In  fis- 
cal year  1966,  for  example,  the  Board 
made  determinations  of  excess  profits  in 
the  amount  of  $24.5  million.  In  addi- 
tion, volimtary  refunds  and  voluntary 
price  reductions,  reported  by  contractors 
in  connection  with  renegotiation  pro- 
ceedings, amounted  to  another  $23.2 
million. 

BRIEF    HISTORY    OF    NEGOTIATION 

Abuses  by  Government  contractors  are 
nothing  new.  They  occurred  during 
World  War  I,  they  occurred  during  World 
War  II,  and  they  occurred  during  the 
Korean  war,  and  they  are  occurring  now. 


The  problem  is  that  during  a  wartime 
emergency,  the  Government's  need  for 
supplies  and  materials  increases  sud- 
denly   and    to    unprecedented    heights. 
The  need  for  speed  eliminates  the  oppor- 
tunity for  long,  drawn  out  negotiation, 
careful  surveys,  and  other  steps  which 
sound  purchasing  policy  otherwise  re- 
quires.   Competition     for    Government 
contracts  often  decreases  and  disappears. 
Forecasting  of  costs  of  production  be- 
comes impossible  except  as  a  matter  of 
guesswork.    The   result  is  generally   a 
skyrocketing  of  costs  as  contractors  seek 
to  guard   against   contingencies  which 
might  spoil   their  best  estimates.    But 
negligence  and  sometimes  unscrupulous 
dealings  are  practiced  upon  the  Govern- 
ment as  well.    The  urgency  of  war  re- 
quires that  the  materials  be  delivered  and 
production  continued,  although  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  excess  profits  will  be  paid. 

The     earliest     attempts     to     protect 
against  excess  profits  produced  the  Vin- 
son-Trammell   Act   of    1934.    This   act 
fixed  profit  on  shipbuilding  contracts  at 
10  percent,  thereby  limiting  profit  mar- 
gins on  this  class  of  procurement  con- 
tracts.   In  1939  the  act  was  amended 
to  include  aircraft  at  a  profit  rate  of 
12  percent.    The  purpose  stated  at  that 
time  was  to  support  an  infant  industry, 
while    limiting    unconscionable    profits. 
One  of  the  authors  of  the  Vinson-Tram- 
mell  Act,  of  course,  was  Carl  Vinson,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.    Carl   Vinson  not 
only  pioneered  with  this  early  antiprof- 
iteering  law,  he  was  perhaps  the  strong- 
est and  most  vocal  supporter  of  the  re- 
negotiation laws  from  the  enactment  of 
the  first  act  in  1942  to  the  time  of  his 
retirement  in  1964.    Indeed,  the  Nation 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  fight 
that  Carl  Vinson  made  against  profiteer- 
ing, which  it  can  never  repay. 

Unfortunately,  the  Vinson-Trammell 
Act  did  not  work  out  as  intended.  The 
result  was  that  many  contractors  simply 
increased  their  costs  in  order  to  realize 
profits  in  excess  of  the  statutoi-y  limita- 
tion of  10  percent  or  12  percent.  Cost- 
plus-fixed-fee  contracts  were  tried,  but 
this  had  the  disadvantage  of,  in  the 
words  of  the  former  Under  Secretary  of 


War,  Robert  P.  Patterson,  "removing  fi- 
nancial incentives  to  eflBciency  and  of 
imposing  a  heavy  burden  of  auditing 
upon  the  Government  and  the  contrac- 
tor." Lvmip-sum  contracts,  escalator 
clauses,  permitting  price  adjustments  in 
accordance  with  fiuctuations  of  labor  and 
costs,  and  letters  of  intent  to  negotiate 
a  formal  contract,  were  tried  without 
material  success. 

Under  Secretary  Patterson  stated  In 
1945: 

Shortly  after  the  declarations  of  war.  both 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches  of 
the  Gov't  realized  that  excessive  wartime 
profits  were  certain  to  accrue  unless  counter 
measures  were  taken.  The  evU  effect  of  such 
wartime  excessive  profit  on  the  morale  of  the 
fighting  forces  and  the  civilian  population, 
as  well  as  the  unnecessary  financial  burden 
upon  the  Gov't.,  could  not  be  ignored.  The 
example  of  the  last  war  was  still  fresh. 

Earlier,  in  1943,  the  then  Senator  from 
Missouri,  Harry  S.  Tnmian,  had  said: 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  tbe  last  war 
there  has  been  a  constant  effort  to  find  an 
effective  method  of  controlling  war  profits 
without  Impeding  war  production. 

The  Renegotiation  Act  of  1942  was  the 
latest  and  most  successful  result  of  the 
efforts  to  curb  profiteering.  The  1942 
act  provided  for  renegotiation  on  a  con- 
tract-by-contract basis  by  procurement 
officials  of  the  Government  agencies  in- 
volved. The  act  was  later  amended  to 
place  renegotiation  on  a  fiscal-year 
basis,  to  extend  its  application,  to  pro- 
vide the  factors  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  excessive  profits,  and  to 
provide  for  de  novo  redetermination  be- 
fore the  Tax  Court. 

The  1942  act  was  administered  by  the 
War  Contracts  Price  Adjustments  Board. 
From  1942  through  1946,  the  4  years  of 
operation  of  the  act.  excess  profits  were 
determined  in  the  total  amount  of  more 
than  $11  billion.  A  yearly  breakdown  of 
this  figure  shows  excess  profits  deter- 
minations of  $3.4  billion  in  1942,  $4  bil- 
lion in  1943,  $2.5  billion  in  1944,  and  $960 
million  in  1945.  The  chart  below  is  a 
complete  analysis  of  recoveries  under  the 
first  renegotiation  laws,  taken  from  the 
final  report  of  the  War  Contracts  Price 
Adjustment  Board. 


Table  II. — Recoveries  of  excessive  profits  under  Renegotiation  Acts  of  194S  and  1943 
(before  credit  for  Federal  taxes  on  income),  by  Department,  by  years,  1942  through  1946 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Renegotiation  agency 


Total. 


War  Department-. - 

Navy  Department: 

Price  Adjustment  Board 

Services  and  Sales  Renegotiation 

Section 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  2. 

Maritime  Commission ' 

Treasury  Department — 


All  years 


$11,026,641 


7, 413, 264 
2, 701, 906 

74.335 

397,838 

392,963 

46.335 


Calendar  year  in  which  contractor's  fiscal  year  (period)  ended 


1942' 


$3, 401, 474 


2,  335,  428 

889,190 

19,698 

45,352 

10-2, 097 

9.709 


1943 


$4, 054, 013     $2, 567, 01 


1944  1945 


2,636,336 
957,  43-2 

29.364 
251.  761 
164. 678 

14.442 


1,  760,  064 

613,596 

18.540 
73,907 
88,370 
12,540 


$960,062 


651, 414 
232. 767 

6,590 
26.369 
34.578 

8,344 


1946 


$44,075 


30.022 

8.921 

143 

449 

3,240 

1,300 


1  Includes  1941  recoveries.  .      ...  .„.„ 

2  RFC  subsidiaries  named  in  Renegotiation  Act  of  1943.  .^    ,   . 

>  Includes  Maritime  Ship  Operations,  formerly  War  Shipping  Administration. 


Source:  Records  of  Assignments  and  Statistics  Section. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  an  awful  lot  of 
excess  profits.    And  that  is  an  awful  lot 


Prepared  by  WCPAB  Committee  on  Statistics. 

of  profiteering.    These  figures,  reflect- 
ing what  was  determined  to  be  excess 
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~^^  A,,-,„a  World  War  H  show  what  Wscal  year:                   I                   Total  That  meant  that  a  contractor  must  have 

profltB  «*'J.^"8  J^°^ii,!;"it:,„^^  1953   -. -1 -  W9. 970. 771  done  at  least  $250,000  of  business  with 

5S^^  Sy  InHioS^  pTSe-        ?«\*    --  J^?'  S  S  "^«  "^'^"^^  Department,  under  the  act. 

S^Sr  actional  defense.    The  ex-  S    :::::;::::::::::::::::  J?i'  S  sS?  to  be  subject  ^  rene|ot^tion     Thus.  U 

Snddti^esfor  World  War  U  represented        19^7    150. 99i.  300  »  ^^'ractordid  only  $249^00  of  business 

SddeneSdSiormous  increase  over  pre-        1958     112.724.199  vrtth   toe   Defense   Department   during 

S^™r«nowrMient  outlays    For  example.        1959    -—    60. 757. 877  1951.  he  would  not  be  subject  to  the 

SHo^  e^SltSJ^of  the  war  Md       i960    — 52. 708.003  scrutiny  of  the  Board,  no  matter  how 

^J>S,frt«Pnte  for  fecal  year  1942        1961    — - — -    17,200.093  much  of  the.  $249,000  may  have  amounted 

^^  ^^^^9?Qhinion     aw^totalls         1962    7.844.467  to  profiteering.     In  1954,  the  floor  was 

amounted  to  $22.9  biiuon.     inis  wjiai  la  10. 069.636  rtLiZxi   tr>   ssno  nnn    and   in   iQ'ifi  t^a 

greater  than  the  total  military  and  nava^        ,^^    24.160. 028  Su^n  d^uSs    IWs  ySr  Lre  was  telJ 

exnenditures  of  the  Government  from        ^ggg  __ le.  i46.803  mimon  aouars.    inis  year  uiere  was  laifc 

1789  SroSh  the^d  of  World  War  I.         ISe — - — -    24.513.962  by  some  members  of  raisUig  the  floor 

Yet  ItS  li  than  what  is  now  being  again.    Of  course,  every  time  the  floor 

«Sit  in  Vie^m.  not  to  speak  of  our  de-  Total  936. 455. 823  is  raised  a  great  many  contractors  get 

?Sb    commitments    around    the    world.  N^.-The  above  total  includes  determl-  °"' /i;nan^?fnf'n?^nrpmpn'i  cI^LT^ 

If  a  fully  supported,  f ully  mfiined  Rene-  nations  or  W3.185.470  made  pursuant  to  the  ^°^_f  ^Jjf  JJ^,^^^^  Sn^JoSn^ 

Botiatlon  Board  determined  $3.4  billion  in  1943  and  1948  acta.  escape  this  cnecK  on  pronteenng. 

^^-«  i«.7flh=  In  1942    when  the  total  ,             Another  interesting  method  whereby 

^^'^  4^?  ^.fin  J    «^iSutur^    were  These  figures  show  total  determina-  contractors  are  enabled  to  avoid  renego- 

''°,  loiohnlfon^hat^Sda^uUysup-  tions  of  $936.4  million  in  excess  profits  tiation  is  the  standard  commercial  article 

""^i,      f»Si    m^nn  J    FteSeSaS  since  1951.    In  addition,  the  Board  re-  exemption.    Under  this  exemption,  if  at 

2P^'^  S„w^^^9    Renegotiation  ^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  least  35  percent  of  a  contractor's  sale  of 

^     »^    fl^=f  wpnpo'otifttinn  Act  was  voluntary  refunds  and  voluntary  price  an  article  is  on  the  private  market,  then 

^^  S%K9  ?hP  V^Sfon-Trami^ea  reductions,   reported   by  contractors   in  it  is  exempt  from  renegotiation.     This 

enacted  in  "**   .^"%.*^"~^_/i^^ !,,  connection  with  renegotiation  proceed-  provision    has    resulted    in    exemptions 

Act  was  ^'^f^^^^'^-Jl^^.fSviSon.  ^^gs.  amounted  to  $12  billion  since  1951.  being  declared,  for  example,  for  many 

the  renegotiation  laws  in  1945   Vin^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^    determinations  of  electronic      parts,      including      missUe 

TrammeU  again  became  operative^  T^e  ^^^^              amounted  to  $24.5  million  components. 

RenegotiaUon  Act  «'  Jf"  again  sus  ^  ^^^            ^^^      .^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^^                        ^ospace  mDrsxaiEs 

pended  Vinson-TrwnmelL  ^^^^  ^33.2  million  reported        ^        ™^  aehospace  induste^s 

The  1948  act  appUed  principally  to  Air  ^       ^^^  voluntary  refunds  and  vol-        One  of  the  strongest  members  of  the 

Force  contracts  for  aircraft  procurement.  reductions  in  connection  movement  to  abolish  the  Renegotiation 

It  was  later  amended  to  apply  to  all  ne-  renegotiation  proceedings.  Board  is  the  aerospace  industries,  and 

gotiated  Department   of  Defense  con-  illustrates  an  imoortant  aspect  with  good  reason.    For  various  aerospace 

tracts.    It  was  administered  by  the  Sec-  ™s  "fl^/^^^jj^j^^^^  firms  have  been  found  time  and  time 

retary  of  Defense  trough  departmental  ^.^^IJ'^^I^^S^'Z^^'^^T-.^^rSSn  fgain  to  have  added  exce^ive  profits  to 

renegotiation  boards.  nf  indi^trv    As  CarlVinson  said  in  1959-  ^eir  Government  contracts.    Last  year, 

The  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  was  en-  "^i^^"^^^'^-  ,,  ,7      7  T    T"^ 'fn^  ,,^.  i"  *  better  dated  March  23.  1966,  the 

acted  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  ^%^°*f"tV°°,i^''*  '%'T^th  in  the  Aerospace     Industries     Association    of 

^  ^s  act.  for  the  first  time,  created  ^\^tt°  cu^el  af  u  u  m  th%  T^^  that'^lt  America.  Inc..  stated  to  the  House  Ways 

an  independent  board  of  five  members  p^e^ents  from  becoming  infected.    Renego-  and  Means  Committee : 

appointed    by    the   President    and    con-  tlatlon.   therefore,    induces   voluntary   price         xhls  association  Is  convinced  that  explra- 

firmed  by  the  Senate.     The  act  is  tem-  reduction,  to  avoid  statutory  renegotiation,  tlon  of  the   (Renegotiation)    act  would  not 

porary.  must  be  extended  every  2  years.  h*.<Hnnine   in    1954    a   series   of  1^*™*  ^^^  Nation's  defense  effort  and  would 

?S'.V^''"t,''>,"°L"^^ndi  iSt^ear"  am^endrSSTwere  V^hed  Vthe' ^t  rnt""^"***  "^^  '"'*  °'  '"'''^'^  ^^""^ 

1951  act  which  7?f„«^'^?«?^i"f* /^"-  seriously   reducing   the   ability   of   the  '^''*- 

Let  me  potat  out  here  t^^^at  tJeVtaMn-  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^  ^.^^       intended  for  it.  The       Our  long  history  of  profiteering,  espe- 

TrammeU  law,  though  suspend^  Is  stm  ^^^^  amendments  raised  the  floor  of  the  cially  during  wartime,  leads  to  the  oppo- 

existtag  law.    -niat  is.  II  the  Renegoua^^  minimum  amount  renegotiable  under  the  site   conclusion.     Our   experience   with 

ttonActweretoexpli^VinMn-'mmmeii  ^^  ^^^^  $250,000  to  $500,000  per  fiscal  this  particular  industry  leads  to  a  sim- 

will  again  become  operative.^^^^^^^^  year;  modified  the  partial  exemption  for  liar  conclusion.    In  one  case,  for  exam- 

'^/t'^  H^ini^^nd  iUmft  n^iJ^en?  sales  of  durable  productive  equipment:  pie.  the  Boeing  Airplane  Co.  appealed  a 

diipbuilding  and  ai^craj-t  prMurraaent,  ^^^^    ^„    exemption    for    standard  determination  by  the  Board  that  for  the 

but  not  to  missiles  and  related  items.  commercial    articles,    and    made    other  year  1952  it  had  received  excessive  prof- 

KOBEA  AND  YiKTNAM  changcs  dcslgncd  to  limit  applicability  its  in  the  amount  of  $9,822,340.    The  Tax 

The  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  was  of  the  law.    In  1955,  the  exemption  for  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  upon 

extremely  effective  during  the  Korean  standard  commercial  articles  was  broad-  review  of  the  case  in  a  decision  handed 

war.    Keeping  in  mind  that  renegotia-  ened   to   include   standard   commercial  down  in  1962  that  Boeing  had  received 

tion  is  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  and  that  the  services;   an  exemption  was  added  for  not  $9.8  million  in  excessive  profits,  but 

process  Is  a  rather  long  and  drawn  out  certain    construction    contracts    let    by  $13  million  in  excessive  profits.    Among 

one,  determinations  of  excessive  profits  competitive  bidding;  and  the  exemption  other  items,  Boeing  had  attempted  to 

amounted   to   $119.4   million   In   1954.  for  sales  of  durable  productive  equip-  charge  the  cost  of  the  design  develop- 

$167.2  million  In  1955,  $152.6  million  in  ment  was  further  modified.    The  1956  ment.  and  construction  of  the  prototype 

1956,  $150.9  million  in  1957,  and  $112  amendments  narrowed  the  departments  of  the  707  commercial  airliner  as  an  ex- 

mllllon  In  1958.     Testifying  in  support  whose  contracts  were  subject  to  the  act;  pense  item  to  be  allocated  to  renegotiable 

of  extension  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  provided    a    2-year    carryforward    of  business  under  its  contracts  with  the  De- 

before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com-  losses  of  renegotiable  business;  raised  the  partment  of  Defense.   Equally  Intriguing 

mlttee  In  1959,  Chairman  Carl  Vinson  floor  from  $500,000  to  $1  million;  sub-  Is  the  fact  that  the  work  on  the  proto- 

stated    that    the    Board's    1958    report  stantially   modified  the  exemption  for  type,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Tax 

showed  it  had  found  $690  million  in  ex-  standard  commercial  articles  and  serv-  Court,   "occurred   in   a  walled-off  area 

cess  profits  from  the  time  It  was  created  ices;  broadened  the  Tenue  for  appeals  to  of   the   CSovemment   plant  at  Renton. 

In  1951.  and  that  the  Department  of  De-  circuit  courts  from  T^ax  Court  decisions;  Wash.,"  for  which  Boeing  was  charged 

fense  would  spend  approximately  $24  and  made  the  Civil  Service  laws  and  and  paid  rental.   Boeing,  by  the  way,  for 

billion  figure  shortly  because  it  is  many  regulations  applicable  to  Renegotiation  the  year  1952  reported  $42.4  million  in 

billions  of  doUars  less  than  what  Is  cur-  Board  personnel.     In   1959.  the  2-year  profits  before  taxes,  a  profit  of  120.6  per- 

rently  being  spent  for  procurement  by  carryforward  loss  provision  was  extend-  cent  on  its  invested  capital.    During  Uie 

the  Department  of  Defense.  ed  to  5  years.  same  year,  99.6  percent  of  its  total  sales 

The  following  table  Is  a  breakdown  of  The  million-dollar  floor  requirement  is  constituted  Government  sales. 
the  determinations  of  excessive  profits  a  good  example  of  ttie  disabling  effects        The  Boeing  case  is  cited  as  Boeing  Air- 
by  the  Renegotiation  Board  from  fiscal  the  amendments  have  had  on  the  Board,  plane  Co.  v.  The  Renegotiation  Board  of 
year  1953  through  fiscal  year  1965:  The  1951  act  provided  a  $250,000  floor.  «?ie  United  Stafes  0/ ilmerica.  37  T.C.  64. 
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January  10,  1962.  Another  case  involv- 
ing North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  de- 
dded  in  October  of  1962,  may  be  found 
at  39  T.C.  19.  In  the  North  American 
case,  the  court  decided  that  for  the  years 
1953  and  1954  that  company  had  re- 
ceived excessive  profits  in  the  amounts 
of  $4  million  and  $12.5  million.  In  1953, 
North  American  Aviation  reported  a 
whopping  612  percent  profit  on  its  capi- 
tal Investment,  and  in  1954  it  reported  a 
superwhopping  profit  of  802  percent.  In 
each  year  more  than  99  percent  of  its 
sales  was  to  the  Federal  Government. 

A  $10  million  refund  of  excessive  prof- 
its was  obtained  from  General  Motors 
Corp.  following  an  investigation  by  the 
Special  Investigations  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
1958.  Carl  Vinson  was  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  at  the  time 
of  this  investigation  into  the  production 
of  the  F-81P  airplanes  manufactured  by 
General  Motors.  The  $10  million  was  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Government  vol- 
untarily as  a  direct  result  of  tliis  congres- 
sional investigation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  American  economy  is  based  upon 
the  ability  of  private  industry  to  earn  a 
profit.  But  the  American  people  do  not 
expect  private  industry  to  make  exorbi- 
tant profits  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Federal  Government.  Such  profits,  of 
course,  are  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer.  In  times  of  war.  as  in  the 
present  time,  excessive  profits  amount  to 
profiteering.  There  is  no  more  heinous 
offense,  in  my  opinion,  than  wartime 
profiteering.  For  the  ability  of  the  Na- 
tion to  survive  may  well  depend  uiwn 
Its  ability  to  mobilize  its  hidustrial 
resources  to  support  the  armed  services. 
If  the  Government's  funds  are  diverted 
by  profiteers  to  unjustly  enrich  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many,  then  its 
ability  to  mobilize  its  resources  and  its 
Industrial  potential  is  curtailed. 

The  profiteers  who  intentionally  gouge 
the  Government  for  excessive  profits  are 
also  guilty  of  consciously  withdrawing 
efficiency  from  our  Industrial  capacity. 
They  are  guilty,  in  other  words,  of  sabo- 
tage. 

Carl  Vinson  said  in  1950,  testifying  in 
support  of  the  Renegotiation  Act,  that 
so  long  as  we  find  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  requiring  greatly  increased  quan- 
tities of  production  from  an  industrial 
machine  which  is  already  operating  at 
near  capacity,  the  impact  of  increased 
Government  buying  alone  may  result  In 
excessive  prices  and  profits.  This  holds 
true  today  with  as  much  If  not  more 
force. 

In  fiscal  year  1965  prime  contract 
awards  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
totaled  $27.9  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1966 
prime  contract  awards  Increased  to  $38.2 
billion.  That  is  an  increase  in  a  1-year 
period  of  approximately  39  percent.  It 
Is  deeply  significant  because  it  reflects 
better  than  any  other  set  of  figures  the 
future  work  and  the  demands  that  will 
be  made  uiwn  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
It  is  therefore  imperative  not  only  that 
the  Renegotiation  Act  be  continued,  but 
that  it  be  strengthened  and  that  the 
Board  be  enabled  to  do  the  job  it  was 
created  to  do.    I  recommend — 


First,  that  the  act  be  made  a  perma- 
nent law  without  an  expiration  date. 

Second,  that  the  floor  be  reduced  from 
the  present  $1  million  to  the  original 
$250,000. 

Third,  that  the  5 -year  loss  carry  for- 
ward provision  be  eliminated. 

Fourth,  that  the  aroropriate  congres- 
sional committee  investigate  the  problem 
of  profiteering  today  and  make  further 
recommendations  to  curb  excessive  prof- 
its.     The    numerous    exemptions  that 
have  been  added  to  the  act  now  serve  as 
legislative  blinders  which  prevent  the  Re- 
negotiation  Board   from   even    looking 
into  millions  of  dollars  of  procurement 
contracts  which  are  the  direct  result  of 
the  needs  created  by  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
In  addition  to  the  exemptions  I  have 
cited,  for  standard  amimercial  articles 
and    standard   commercial    services,   by 
which  such  items  as  missile  components 
are  exempt  from  the  act.  there  are  also 
numerous   exemptions   for   agricultural 
commodities  and  raw  materials.    These 
exemptions  include  food  products  as  well 
as  minerals  such  as  bauxite,  copper,  iron, 
magnesium,  oil  and  gas.  tin.  tungsten, 
and  zinc.   If  such  products  are  needed  in 
unusual  quantities  as  a  direct  result  of 
the   war   effort,   then   exempting   them 
from  the  act  cannot  be  justified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15  last  year  when 
the  act  was  being  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  was  going  to  make  a  study  of 
the  renegotiation  law  and  report  its  find- 
ings in  2  years.  Presumably  this  an- 
nouncement wsis  made  to  stave  off  at- 
tempts to  kill  the  law  altogether  or  to 
further  amend  it.  The  law  and  the 
Board,  however,  have  been  investigated 
before,  several  times.  The  last  investi- 
gation was  made  by  the  same  Joint  CcHn- 
mittee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  in 
1962.  In  1960.  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  had  also  investigated  the  Re- 
negotiation Act.  The  committee  in  its 
summary  and  conclusions  said: 

The  hearings  and  data  which  -we  present 
In  this  report  along  with  our  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  fully  justify  and  re- 
quire the  continued  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  statutory  renegotiation.  The  high 
incidence  of  negotiated  contracting  which 
Is  dependent  exclusively  In  some  Instances 
and  heavily  in  others  on  "estimating"  is 
fraught  with  dangerous  p>osslbllltles  of  "un- 
just enrichment"  at  public  expense. 

What  the  President  pointed  out  In  1948 
has  come  true  through  force  of  many  cir- 
cumstances. There  has  been  a  concentra- 
tion of  production  facilities  In  the  hands  of 
a  relatively  small  production  base  In  which 
the  Gov't  ts  heavily  Interested.  This  seg- 
ment of  Industry,  therefore.  Is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  public  necessity.  Its  position  In 
relation  to  commercial  enterprise  and  pri- 
vate taxpayers  in  the  whole  country,  who 
support  defense  in  equal  measure  demands 
that  their  fortuitous  circumstance  of  posi- 
tion and  place,  shall  not,  by  concentration 
of  contacts  produce  excessive  profits. 

Therefore,  the  Renegotiation  Act  and  the 
criteria  set  out  in  It  are.  and  must  remain, 
an  Integral  part  of  the  way  of  doing  business 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  American  com- 
panies and  Americans  generally  recognize 
and  accept  the  necessities  of  this  situation 
as  a  matter  of  justice  and  public  conscience. 

Social  justice  and  the  Great  Society 
will  be  frustrated  if  profiteering  results 


in  billions  of  dollars  being  diverted  from 
the  national  wealth  to  private  persons. 
How  much  profiteering  is  the  Govern- 
ment suffering  because  of  unexamined 
Defense  contracts?  The  Renegotiation 
Act  and  the  Renegotiation  Board  have 
been  studied  and  investigated.  What 
requires  investigation  and  study  today 
is  profiteering  and  ways  to  strengthen 
our  laws  against  profiteering. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  the  first  day  on  which  the  90th 
Congress  convened.  I  Introduced  a  labor- 
management  bill  (H.R.  460)  which  will, 
if  acted  upon,  eliminate  numerous  In- 
justices within  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment. I  ask  that  this  House  consider  it 
objectively  and  then  approve  It. 

The  history  of  labor-management  leg- 
islation Is  long  and,  up  imtU  now,  dis- 
appointing. Bills  similar  to  the  one  I 
have  introduced  in  this  Congress,  have 
been  Introduced  In  almost  every  Con- 
gress In  the  past  16  years.  They  have 
never  received  approval  because  of  per- 
sistent opposition  from  the  executive 
branch,  and  because  of  certain  mis- 
understsmdlngs  of  the  provisions  and 
Intent  of  the  legislation  on  the  part  of 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  Itself. 

There  Is  a  mistaken  belief  in  some 
quarters  that  a  labor-management  law 
would  interfere  with  the  prohibition 
against  Federal  employees  going  on 
strike— or  that  it  would  encourage  Fed- 
eral employees  to  walk  off  their  jobs. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
The  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  right 
to  strike  and.  In  truth,  99  percent  of  the 
Federal  employees  of  the  Nation  would 
not  want  the  right  to  strike,  even  if  they 
could  get  it. 

There  is  a  mistaken  belief,  also,  that 
a  labor-management  law  would  give  Fed- 
eral employees  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively In  the  area  of  wages.  This  is 
also  untrue.  The  bill  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  this  subject. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  mistaken  be- 
lief that  a  labor-management  law  would 
supersede  and  make  obsolescent  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10988.  issued  by  the 
late  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
on  January  17,  1962.  This  Is  also  a 
fallacy.  The  labor  management  bill  I 
have  Introduced  would  Implement  and 
strengthen  the  Executive  order  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  would  exact  penalties 
from  those  who  willfully  and  deliberately 
violate  Its  provisions. 
That  Is  the  major  point  of  the  bill. 
Executive  Order  No.  10988  did  Indeed 
make  recognition  of  the  postal  unions 
and  the  unions  of  Federal  employees 
mandatory  in  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment— but,  like  all  Executive  orders — ^It 
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contains  no  teeth.    There  is  no  way  to 
compel  compliance. 

And,  in  many  instances,  both  at  the 
national  and  the  local  levels,  it  has  not 
been  complied  with. 

In  many  departments  and  agencies 
of  Government,  the  relationships  between 
management  and  the  employees  continue 
just  as  if  Executive  Order  No.  10988  had 
never  been  issued.  There  is  no  recogni- 
tion of  the  unions;  no  serious  attempts 
to  iron  out  the  grievances  that  exist  be- 
tween labor  and  management,  no  sincere 
attempt  to  consult  with  the  interested 
parties  before  setting  personnel  policies. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  to  its 
credit,  has  done  an  honest  and  effective 
job  in  trying  to  set  up  a  labor-manage- 
ment program  at  the  national  level.  It 
leads  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment in  this  area,  by  far. 

But,  still,  there  are  innumerable  cases 
in  the  field  where  Postmasters  ignore 
the  contracts  they  have  signed  with  their 
employees  and  continue  to  operate  un- 
der the  old  feudal  system  which  used 
to  be  the  standard  operating  procedure 
of  the  postal  service. 

The  unfairness  lies  in  this:  if  a  postal 
employee  violates,  willfully,  the  labor- 
management  agreement  in  his  office,  he 
can  be  punished,  easily  and  swiftly,  by 
suspension  or  by  dismissal.  But,  if  a 
Postmaster  violates  the  agreement,  he 
cannot  be  punished — short  of  having 
charges  preferred  against  him  for  dis- 
missal— a  difficult  and  time-consuming 
process. 

The  entire  purpose  of  H.R.  10988  was 
to  drag  the  management  of  the  Federal 
Establishment  into  the  20th  century,  so 
far  as  its  relationships  with  labor  were 
concerned.  In  far  too  many  cases,  man- 
agement has  refused  to  be  dragged.  So, 
now  it  must  be  prodded  and  driven  sim- 
ply into  living  up  to  its  obligations.  Into 
obeying  the  law  as  set  forth  in  Executive 
Order  No.  10988  and  into  obeying  the 
implied  commandment  of  the  Congress 
of 'the  United  States. 

We  all  pay  lipservice  to  the  principle 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
the  model  for  the  rest  of  the  world  In 
the  field  of  labor -management  relations. 
But,  in  practice,  the  Federal  Government 
has  never  been  the  leader — it  has  been 
the  reluctant,  foot-dragging  follower. 
The  public  sector  has  traditionally  lagged 
far  behind  the  private  sector  in  the  areas 
of  wages,  working  conditions,  fringe 
benefits  and  labor-management  rela- 
tions. It  is  time  that  we  face  up  to  this 
fact.  The  labor  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government  lag  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century  behind  the  policies  of  our  major 
private  industries. 

My  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  create  an 
effective  labor-management  program  in 
the  Federal  Government.  It  will  acti- 
vate the  latent  idealism  of  Executive  Or- 
der No.  10988  and  make  it  a  living  entity. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  my 
bill  will  do  is  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  handling  grievances  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
place  It  where  it  belongs,  in  the  hands 
of  Department  of  Labor.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission,  worthy  as  It  is,  is 
still  an  arm  of  management,  and  can- 
not be  considered  Impartial  In  Its  deal- 
ings with  the  problems  of  labor. 


My  bill  also  sets  up  an  orderly  pro- 
gram of  administrative  procedure  and 
appeals,  which  will  be  conducted  under 
the  experienced  leadership  of  the  Labor 
Department.  This  is  something  that 
has  been  lacking  for  a  long  while. 

But,  most  of  all,  my  bill  will  have  puni- 
tive teeth  which  will  make  it  just  as 
necessary  for  management  to  live  up  to 
Its  obligations  as  it  is  for  labor. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  (H.R.  460) 
is  not  a  unilateral  prolabor  bill.  Far 
from  it.  It  is  a  bill  that  gives  labor  in 
our  Federal  Establishment,  at  long  last, 
the  same  measure  of  justice,  and  the 
same  right  to  justice,  that  management 
has  always  enjoyed. 

There  is  no  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  can  implement  the  shining  idealism 
of  President  Kennedy's  Executive  order 
of  5  years  ago  except  by  passing  legisla- 
tion which  will  compel  recalcitrant 
postmasters  and  other  managers  within 
the  Federal  Establishment  to  comply 
with  its  provisions,  or  run  the  risk  of 
legal  punishment. 

I  also  submit  that  the  principle  ol 
labor-management  cooperation  shoultl 
be  a  permanent  principle  within  our 
Government  in  this  year  of  our  Lord 
1967.  Today  it  is  not.  An  Executive 
order  is  effective  only  as  long  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  wants  it 
to  be  effective.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  United  States  of  America  might 
have,  one  day,  a  reactionary  President 
who  would  revoke  Executive  Order  No. 
10988  and  leave  the  postal  employees 
and  the  other  Federal  employees  with  no 
assurance  whatsoever  of  decent  treat- 
ment or  decent  working  conditions.  It 
would  take  only  the  stroke  of  a  pen  to 
negate  all  the  good  that  has  been  done. 

As  we  all  know,  a  law  is  not  so  easily 
disposed  of,  and  not  so  easily  disre- 
garded. The  principle  of  meaningful 
labor-management  relationships  is  too 
important  in  our  national  life  to  leave 
it  at  the  mercy  of  the  whims  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  It  is  a  national  policy 
and  should  have  the  entire  authority  of 
the  Federal  Congress  behind  it. 

This  is  exactly  what  my  bill,  H.R.  460, 
will  accomplish. 


by  the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  until  the  very  end  of  the  Congress 
and  it  was  not  possible  to  have  it  ap- 
proved by  the  full  committee. 

Several  newsmen,  notably  the  na- 
tionally syndicated  columnist  James  J. 
Kilpatrick,  have  pointed  out  that  the 
Senate  measure  was  introduced  by  a  con- 
servative Republican  and  the  House 
measure  by  a  liberal  Democrat.  In- 
deed, it  could  be  said  that  within  the 
Congress,  Senator  Mundt  and  I  are  poles 
apart.  The  14th  District  of  New  Jersey, 
which  I  represent,  is  one  of  the  most 
compact  urban  and  industrial  areas  in 
the  United  States.  South  Dakota  is,  of 
course,  one  of  our  great  agricultural 
States. 

There  are  very  few  areas  where  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
I  would  find  ourselves  in  agreement. 
Yet,  on  this  issue  of  pornography,  we 
share  a  common  view  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  in  this  90th  Congress. 
Senator  Mundt  is  concerned  about  the 
moral  well-being  of  our  children.  I  share 
his  concern. 

I  think  our  joint  support  of  this  legis- 
lation demonstrates  the  fact  that  the 
problem  of  pornography  is  a  national 
one.  It  is  as  much  a  problem  for  us  in 
the  New  York  City-New  Jersey  metro- 
politan area  as  it  is  for  the  farm  family 
in  rural  South  Dakota. 

Senator  Mundt  and  I  feel  that  action 
in  this  area  has  been  too  long  delayed 
and  we  urge  every  Member  who  shares 
our  belief  to  join  with  us  in  support  of 
this  vitally  needed  measure.  He  has  al- 
ready introduced  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  set  up  a  study  group  as  a  necessary 
first  step  in  the  war  against  pornography. 
Today,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  accom- 
plish the  same  end.  I  strongly  urge  all 
Members  of  this  House  to  join  with  us  in 
the  setting  up  of  this  study  group. 


WAR  AGAINST  PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  legislation 
to  set  up  a  presidential  level  study  group 
to  examine  the  problem  posed  by  the  too 
easy  availability  of  pornography. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  a  bill  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  was  ap- 
proved by  the  other  body  on  July  11, 
1966. 

Late  in  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  the  House  select  subcommit- 
tee held  hearings  on  my  bill,  H.R.  7465, 
and  unanimously  approved  the  measure. 
Unfortunately,  the  bill  was  not  taken  up 
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CHRISTIAN  A.   HERTER 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
all  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  in 
Washington  on  December  30  last  of 
former  Secretary  of  State  Christian  A. 
Herter,  who  was  serving  as  President 
Johnson's  Special  Assistant  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  a  position  he  was  appointed 
to  by  our  late  beloved  President,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Twice  elected  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  in  1952  and 
1954,  Mr.  Herter  previously  served  for 
five  successive  terms  in  this  body,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  from  1942  to 
1952;  and  six  successive  terms  in  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
the  last  four  as  speaker  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts House.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  in  the  Massachusetts  House  with 
Mr.  Herter  from  1934  through  1940. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  mourn  the  passing 
of  Secretary  Herter,  and  extend  our  pro- 
found  sympathy   to   Mrs.   Herter  and 


members  of  his  family.    With  permis- 
sion granted,  I  include  with  my  remarks 
at  this  point  an  editorial  about  Secre- 
tary Herter,  taken  from  the  Springfield. 
Mass.,  Republican  of  January  8,  1967: 
Christian  A.  Herter 
Christian  A.  Herter,  who  died  suddenly  at 
his  home  in  Washington  Dec.  30,  had  filled 
so  many  public  offices,  and  filled  them  so 
well,  that  It  Is  difficult  to  number  them  all. 
But   to   those   whose   privilege   It   was  to 
blow  Mr.  Herter  personally,  his  outstanding 
quality  was  his  never  falling  courtesy. 

Mr.  Herter  was  born  in  Paris,  Prance,  the 
son  of  artistic  parents.  When  they  brought 
him  back  to  this  country  he  was  nine  years 
oH  and  was  fluent  in  French  and  German  as 
veil  as  English. 

Mr.  Herter  joined  the  State  Department 
after  attending  Harvard  and  was  acting  U.S. 
minister  In  Belgium  In  1917  when  the  U.S. 
entered  World  War  I.  After  the  war  he 
lerved  on  Herbert  Hoover's  Belief  Commis- 
sion, and  remained  as  Hoover's  secretary 
while  Hoover  was  secretary  of  commerce.  He 
was  said  to  have  been  appalled  by  conditions 
in  Washington  during  the  Harding  adminis- 
tration and  to  have  remarked  that  "Wash- 
ington Is  Uke  a  dirty  kitchen  where  cock- 
roaches aboimd." 

Mr.  Herter  began  his  public  elective  career 
In  1930  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives.  He 
served  for  six  successive  terms,  or  12  years, 
and  during  his  last  two  terms,  he  was  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  1942  Mr.  Herter  began  five  successive 
terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  representing  a  Boston  district. 
Mr.  Herter,  who  never  lost  an  election,  was 
elected  governor  of  Massachusetts  In  1952  and 
reelected  In  1954. 

When  Herter  In  his  later  years  became 
bowed  and  bent  with  painful  arthritis,  one 
would  never  have  guessed  It  from  his  personal 
letters,  which  were  always  full  of  good  cheer. 
After  his  nomination  by  President  Elsen- 
hower to  succeed  John  Poeter  Dulles,  who 
had  resigned,  as  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Herter 
received  an  unprecedented  mark  of  approval 
by  the  Senate.  The  custom  of  the  Senate 
had  long  been  to  let  such  nominations  stand 
at  least  a  week  before  they  were  brought  up 
for  confirmation. 

But  when  Mr.  Herter's  name  was  brought 
before  the  Senate,  there  was  an  extraordinary 
demonstration  of  bipartisan  support.  The 
Senate,  after  voting  to  suspend  Its  rules, 
unanimously  confirmed  Mr.  Herter. 

The  whole  proceeding,  Instead  of  taking  a 
week  or  more,  took  only  four  hours  and  13 
minutes. 


"THE  RICH  GET  RICHER,"  BOSTON 
HERALD'S  SERIES  OP  EDITO- 
RIALS ON  TITLE  I  OF  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BotANol  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  se- 
ries of  recent  editorials,  the  Boston  Her- 
ald points  out  that  the  newspaper's 
Investigation  has  disclosed  that  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  "Is  not  moving  toward 
its  original  goal  as  defined  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,"  and  Is  not  bringing  the 


full  benefits  of  education  "to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  depressed  urban  ghettoes 
and  rural  areas  so  they  can  break  the 
poverty  cycle." 

The  series  of  editorials,  entitled  "The 
Rich  Get  Richer,"  were  published  from 
January  2  through  January  6.  The 
Boston  Herald  concluded  the  series  with 
this  thought: 

We  beUeve  Congress  will  no  longer  toler- 
ate spending  one  bllUon  dollars  a  year  for 
an  act  which  reinforces  the  educational  In- 
equalities which  it  was  supposed  to  correct, 
and  makes  tbe  rich  richer  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  granted, 
I  place  the  Boston  Herald's  series  of 
thought-provoking  editorials  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  along  with  a  Boston 
Herald  news  story  by  Ronald  Dessler 
from  Breathitt  County,  Ky.,  telling  how 
title  I  funds  are  spent  for  food: 

[Prom  The  Boston  Herald,  Jan.  2,  ige*?] 

The  Rich  Get  Richer — I 
Not  many  Americans  understood  the  his- 
torical significance  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  especially  Title 
I  of  the  Act  when  it  was  first  proposed.  Even 
fewer  Americans  were  aware  of  the  shameful 
educational  InequaUtles  which  the  Act  was 
supposed  to  correct:  A  child  In  Breathitt 
County,  Kentucky,  for  example,  attends  a 
one-room  schoolhouse  with  a  pot-belly  stove 
and  no  plumbing,  and  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  Is  »285.  A  child  In  New  Rochelle, 
New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  attends  a  mod- 
em school  plant  with  auditoriums,  libraries, 
and  a  staff  of  remedial  reading  teachers,  psy- 
chiatrists, and  psychologists.  The  per  pupil 
expenditure  Is  $896. 

One  of  those  who  did  understand  was 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  In  his  edu- 
cation message  to  Congress  on  January  12, 
1965,  he  spoke  In  uncompromising  terms  of 
the  part  Inadequate  education  plays  In  the 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty.  Because  poor  par- 
ents cannot  afford  to  support  good  schools, 
their  children  receive  an  Inferior  education. 
Because  they  receive  an  Inferior  education, 
they  are  denied  good  jobs.  And  because  they 
are  denied  good  jobs,  they  cannot  support 
good  schools  and  their  children  receive  an 
Inferior  education.  And  so  It  goes,  round 
and  round,  generation  after  generation  with 
poverty  breeding  Ignorance  and  Ignorance 
breeding  poverty. 

President  Johnson  proposed  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  break 
this  cycle.  But  under  his  plan.  New  Rochelle 
was  given  about  as  much  money — »321,000 — 
as  was  Breathitt  County,  which  receives 
9340,0001  Such  cases  are  the  rule,  not  the 
exception,  for  among  the  wealthy  suburbs 
given  Title  I  money  for  the  poor  are  Wellesley 
and  Newton.  Brookllne  and  Lexington,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Cal.  and  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

We  cannot  believe  the  President  Intended 
this.  In  his  messskge  transmittLng  the  Act  to 
Congress  he  said,  "The  burden  on  the  na- 
tion's schools  iB  not  evenly  distributed.  Low- 
income  famlllee  are  heavily  concentrated  in 
particular  urban  neighborhoods  or  rural 
areas.  Paced  with  the  largest  educational 
needs,  many  of  theee  school  districts  have 
Inadequate  financial  resources.  This  Im- 
balance has  been  created  by  the  movement  of 
high  Income  families  from  the  center  of  cities 
to  the  suburbs — and  their  replacement  by 
low-Income  families  from  rural  areas." 

Plnally,  Mr.  Johnson  proposed  a  cure. 
"This  Is  a  national  problem,"  he  said.  "Ped- 
eral  action  Is  needed  to  assist  the  states  and 
locaUtles  In  bringing  the  full  benefits  of  edu- 
cation to  children  of  low-Income  famlUes." 

Federal  action  marked  a  tremendous  break 
with  the  past.  Americans  traditionally  have 
accepted  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 


tion as  a  local  responsibility,  with  everyone 
looking  after  his  own.  But  President  John- 
son made  It  clear  that  while  this  was  fine  in 
theory.  It  Just  didn't  work  anymore.  Amer- 
ican communities  were  reorganizing,  with  the 
affiuent  congregating  in  the  suburbs  and  the 
poor  becoming  increasingly  Isolated  In  the 
rural  areas  and  city  ghettos.  Many  local  gov- 
ernments simply  didn't  have  the  financial  re- 
sources to  handle  the  Increased  problems. 

So  the  President  asked  us  to  break  with 
tradition.  The  implications  of  bis  message 
were  clear.  Or  at  least  they  seemed  clear  at 
the  time.  He  was  asking  affluent  Americans 
to  continue  paying  for  their  own  modern 
schools,  and  he  was  also  asking  them  to  help 
provide  quaUty  education  for  the  children 
of  the  ghettos  and  the  desolate  rural  areas. 
The  American  people  responded.  Through 
their  representatives  In  Washington  they 
voted  $1.34  billion  for  the  first  year  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Of  that  sum,  the  major  share — $1.07 
bUUon — was  to  be  spent  under  Title  I  to  aid 
poor  school  districts. 

The  money  was  to  be  used  In  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  help  the  children  who  need 
help  through  extra  services  such  as  remedial 
reading,  speech  therapy,  counseling,  social 
and  cultural  enrichment,  and  food  programs. 
To  find  out  what  effect  Title  I  has  had  on 
poverty,  this  newspaper  has  traveled  to  10 
school  systems  throughout  the  country, 
studied  the  Act,  Interviewed  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  Act  In  Washington,  and  talked 
with  teachers  and  principals  who  are  using 
Title  I  funds.  The  answers  we  have  found 
are  highly  disturbing. 

Although  Title  I  has  enjoyed  some  suc- 
cesses (one  of  the  most  notable  being  In  the 
Boston  schools)  the  program  as  a  whole  has 
had  very  little  effect  on  poverty.  And  when 
one  considers  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  this 
Is  not  svirprlslng. 

While    President    Johnson    talked    about 
taking  our  bllUon  dollars  and  firing  it  Into 
the  hard-core  areas  of  poverty  In  the  ghet- 
tos and  Appalachlas  where  It  would  do  the 
most  good,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  dis- 
tributes it  as  if  through  a  shotgun.     The 
doUar  bills  float  down  in  the  affluent  areas 
that  contributed  the  money  In  the  first  place. 
Thus  we  find  WeUesley,  with  a  median  In- 
come of  $11,478,  receiving  $12,000  In  TlUe 
I  funds:   Belmont  receiving  $32,000:   Scars- 
dale,  New  Tork  receiving  $18,000;  Brookllne 
receives  $89,000;  Newton,  which  has  one  of 
the  best  school  systems  In  the  country,  re- 
ceiving $69,000;    and  Westchester  County — 
the  sixth  wealthiest  county  in  the  country — 
being  allocated  more  than  $2.8  mlUlon.    The 
best  schools  in  the  country  are  getting  bet- 
ter, and  they  are  doing  It  on  poverty  money. 
Because   America's   wealthy   communities 
are  siphoning  off  so  much  Title  I  money, 
there  Is  naturally  not  enough  left  for  mean- 
ingful   programs   In   the   hard-core   poverty 
areaa.    Pall  River,  Mase.,  Is  an  economically 
depressed  town  which  can  afford  an  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  of  only  $400.    In  fact. 
It  is  so  economically  depressed  that  It  had 
to  use  much  of  the  $616,069  It  received  In 
Title  I  funds  to  feed  children  suffering  from 
malnutrition.    There  was  not  enough  money 
left  over  to  hire  remedial  reading  teachers, 
even  though  one-quarter  of  Pall  River's  chil- 
dren are  not  reading  at  their  own  grade  level. 
The  food,  of  course.  Is  Important.     Chil- 
dren can't  be  expected  to  leam  If  they  are 
constantly  hungry.    But  the  hot  lunch  pro- 
gram will  have  little  permanent  effect  If  the 
children  continue  to  receive  an  Inferior  edu- 
cation.    When  they  finish  school,  they  wUJ 
merely  rejoin  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

We  do  not  believe  this  la  what  President 
Johnson  had  In  mind  when  he  firrt  proposed 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educatloii  Act 
of  1966.  Nor  do  we  believe  this  Is  what 
the  American  taxpayers  had  In  mind  when 
they  contributed  a  bmion  dollars  to  this 
program. 
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The  Idea  was  to  give  ovir  poor  children 
"the  full  benefits  of  education"  and  thus 
break  the  cycle.  Ironically,  by  giving  Just  a 
little  bit  of  money  to  both  the  rich  and  poor 
schools.  Title  I  la  not  eliminating  educational 
Inequities,  It  Is  reinforcing  them.  And  by 
reinforcing  them,  it  Is  making  the  rich  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer.  In  four  subsequent  edi- 
torials, we  will  document  exactly  how  this 
Is  happening. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald,  Jan.  3,  1967] 
Thx  Rich  Grr  Rzchzb— n 
As  Indicated  by  President  Johnson,  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  and  especially 
Title  I  of  that  Act,  was  to  eUmlnate  the  edu- 
cational Inequalities  existing  In  America  be- 
tween the  wealthy  suburbs,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  urban  ghettos  and  desolate  rural 
areas,  on  the  other.  Title  I  Is  not  accom- 
plishing this  goal.  In  fact,  as  we  pointed  out 
in  Monday's  editorial.  It  Is  reinforcing  the 
Inequalities — to  such  an  extent  that  some 
schools  in  Newton,  where  the  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure Is  $760,  and  New  Rochelle,  New 
Tork.  where  the  expenditure  Is  $896,  are  re- 
ceiving Title  I  aid  while  some  schools  In  Fall 
River,  where  the  per  pupil  expenditure  Is 
$400,  are  not.  And  all  of  this  Is  taking  place 
at  a  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  of  more 
than  $1  bUUon. 

Title  I  went  astray  because  of  a  basic 
change  In  philosophy  as  the  Act  made  its  way 
through  the  committee  rooms  of  Ckingress. 
When  he  first  proposed  the  Idea  In  his  edu- 
cation message  to  Congress  In  1965,  President 
Johnson  strongly  Implied  that  the  wealthy 
suburban  communities  would  be  expected  to 
continue  to  take  care  of  their  own  and  at  the 
same  time  help  out  the  urban  and  rural  areas 
that  no  longer  had  the  financial  resources  t» 
support  good  schools.  In  other  words,  the 
President  seemed  to  be  calling  for  massive 
injections  of  federal  aid  Into  hard-core  pov- 
erty districts.  Hopefully,  this  technique 
would  break  the  vicious  cycle  wherein  poverty 
breeds  Ignorance  and  Ignorance,  In  turn, 
breeds  more  poverty. 

But  Congress  did  not  Interpret  the  Preel- 
dent's  icBsage  In  this  way.  Congress  took 
the  President's  phrase,  "low-income  districts," 
and  changed  it  to  "children  of  low-Income 
families."  This  change  In  emphasis  from  dis- 
tricts to  Individual  children  seems  Innocuous. 
But  not  when  considered  In  context  with  the 
amazing  eligibility  formula  Congress  estab- 
lished. Congress  ruled  that  any  county  con- 
taining 100  or  more  children  aged  7  through 
17  frcxn  families  with  an  annual  Income  of 
lees  than  $2,000  Is  eligible  to  receive  Title  I 
fimds.  It  further  ruled  that  any  local  school 
system  within  that  coimty  is  also  eligible. 
Because  almost  every  community  in  the 
United  States,  no  matter  how  wealthy,  still 
has  a  number  of  poor  families,  this  meant 
that  approximately  26,000  of  the  27,000  local 
school  districts  in  this  country  Immediately 
became  eligible  for  Htle  I  poverty  funds.  In 
efTect,  Congress  substituted  a  shotgun  for  a 
rifle  and  decided  to  scatter  money  all  over 
the  place. 

This  change  in  emphasis  Is  what  enabled 
Belmont,  Brookllne,  Lexington,  Marblehead, 
MQton,  Newton,  Wellesley  and  Winchester  to 
receive  a  total  of  roughly  $300,000  in  Title  I 
funds  this  year.  The  eligibility  clause  com- 
pletely Ignores  the  fact  that  the  lowest  me- 
dian family  income  in  this  group  is  $8,296. 
■nie  eligibility  clause  completely  Ignores  the 
fact  that  the  small  number  of  poor  children 
in  these  communities  were  already  attend- 
ing some  of  the  best  schools  In  the  country. 
The  eligibility  clause  completely  Ignores  the 
fact  that  Title  I  funds  enabled  these  com- 
munities to  better  their  already  excellent 
schools  and  thus  widen  the  educational  gap 
that  Title  I  was  theoretically  supposed  to 
close. 

And  the  gap  Is  widening.  Hard-core  pov- 
erty areas  like  Pall  River  are,  to  be  sure,  re- 
ceiving a  larger  percentage  of  Title  I  funds 


on  a  population  basis  than  wealthy  commu- 
nities like  Newton  and  Wellesley.  But  Title 
I  officials  who  are  quick  to  point  this  out 
neglect  to  emphasize  the  disparity  that  ex- 
ists among  these  oommunltles  in  the  all- 
Important  area  of  average  per  pupil  expend- 
iture. 

Wellesley  spends  $700  per  pupU,  Newton 
spends  $780  and  Brookllne  spends  $778,  ex- 
clusive of  federal  aid,  building  construction 
and  debt  service.  Pall  ttlver,  which  seems 
to  be  in  the  clutches  of  a  permanent  depres- 
sion, can  afford  to  spend  «nly  $400  per  child. 
The  $515,000  Pall  River  received  In  Title  I 
funds  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
It  is.  But  In  terms  of  the  enormoiis  educa- 
tional problems  that  exist  In  Pall  River.  It  Is 
of  relatively  little  value.  Because  even  with 
Title  I  funds  Fall  River  la  still  spending  only 
$439  per  pupil  and  that  Is  not  enough  to 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

It  Is  certainly  not  enough  for  a  young, 
bushy-haired  boy  in  Pall  River  named  Danny. 
Danny  Is  poor.  He  Is  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition. Thanks  to  Title  I  funds,  he  Is  now 
getting  one  good  meal  a  day.  Unfortunately, 
lack  of  food  Is  not  Danny*  only  problem.  He 
also  has  trouble  reading. 

Although  Danny  Is  In  the  sixth  grade,  he 
reads  at  a  tlilrd  grade  achievement  level  and 
the  only  help  he  receives  is  several  hours  a 
week  with  a  "reading  coach"  In  a  class  with 
13  other  children.  The  "ooach"  has  no  degree 
and  no  training  In  remedial  reading.  She  Is 
Impatient  when  Danny  fblters  as  he  recites, 
and  apparently  she  does  not  notice  that 
Danny  holds  his  book  a  few  Inches  from  his 
face.  Indicating  both  a  need  for  glasses  and 
better  lighting  in  the  antiquated  classroom. 
Pall  River  would  like  to  do  more  for 
Danny.  The  school  would  at  least  like  to  hire 
trained  remedial  reading  teachers.  But  as 
the  administrator  of  Title  I  funds  In  Fall 
River  said,  "How  can  We  spend  money  on 
academics  when  these  kids  don't  have  enough 
to  eat?"  So  Newton  and  Brookllne  continue 
to  Improve  while  Pall  River,  already  far  be- 
hind, struggles  against  overwhelming  odds 
to  avoid  falling  further  behind. 

It  Is  interesting  to  speculate  what  Fall 
River  could  do  with  the  millions  of  dollars 
now  being  allocated  In  Newton,  Wellesley, 
and  the  thousands  of  communities  like  them 
across  the  country.  But  It  will  always  be 
speculation  unless  Congress  changes  the  dis- 
tribution clause  that  governs  Title  I.  That 
clause,  and  the  restrictions  within  It  that  ac- 
tually discriminate  against  poor  school  sys- 
tems In  rural  states,  will  be  closely  examined 
In  Wednesday's  editorial. 

(From  the  Boston  Hetald,  Jan.  4,  1967] 
The  Rich  Get  Bicheb — III 

New  Rochelle  is  a  New  Tork  City  suburb 
where  It  Is  not  uncommon  to  live  In  a  man- 
sion. Breathitt  County  is  a  Kentucky  Ap- 
palachian community  Where  It  Is  all  too 
common  to  live  In  a  aback.  But  the  two 
commtmltles  do  have  oae  thing  In  common. 
They  both  received  rtlghtly  more  than 
$300,000  last  year  In  Title  I  funds  from  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966. 

Even  before  Title  I  went  Into  effect.  New 
Rochelle  had  one  of  the  most  advanced 
school  systems  In  the  country.  It  had  a 
staff  of  remedial  reading  teachers,  social 
workers,  psychologists,  psychiatrists.  It  had 
special  programs  for  the  gifted  and  special 
programs  for  the  not-so-glfted.  To  run 
these  programs.  New  Rochelle  recruited  the 
finest  teachers  In  the  country  with  maxi- 
mum salaries  of  $11,750  for  an  M.A.  and 
$12,000  with  a  PhJD. 

Before  Title  I  went  into  effect,  Breathitt 
Coxmty  had  16  schools,  most  of  them  un- 
approachable except  by  foot.  Inside  one  of 
these  schools,  a  one-room  wooden  building 
called  the  Stray  Branoh  School,  a  woman 
teacher  Instructed  16  children  In  grades  one 
through  six.  Breathitt  Coimty  had  no  re- 
medial reading  teachera,  no  social  workers, 


no  psychologists,  and  no  psychiatrists  to  help 
this  teacher  and  her  schools  had  no  special 
programs  for  anyone.  In  fact.  Stray  Branch 
had  no  bathroom,  no  history  course,  and 
precious  few  books.  After  teaching  for  40 
years,  this  highly  dedicated  teacher  received 
a  maximum  of  $5,500. 

Why  the  gap  between  the  two  school  sys- 
tems? Simple  enough.  Money.  A  small 
I>ercentage  of  New  Rochelle's  citizens  are  on 
welfare  but  most  them  earn  high  salaries 
as  scientists,  engineers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
corporate  executives.  Theh-  median  family 
income  Is  $8,600  per  year  and  because  they 
want  the  best  schools  for  their  children,  they 
spent  $896  per  pupU  In  1966  (exclusive  of 
building  construction  and  debt  service), 
which  is  J  list  about  $400  above  the  national 
average. 

Breathitt  County  doesn't  have  a  small  per- 
centage of  poor  persons  in  Its  community. 
Practically  everyone  Is  poor  and  since  the 
coal  mines  have  closed,  77  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  on  welfare.  Their  median  family 
income  Is  $1,324,  and  much  of  the  $285  they 
spend  to  educate  a  child  Is  already  supplied 
by  the  federal  goveriunent,  but  It  Is  still 
about  $215  below  the  national  average. 

This  sort  of  situation  Is  what  led  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  and  especially  Title  I  of 
that  Act.  But  Instead  of  starting  Breathitt 
County  up  the  ladder  toward  the  level  of  New 
Rochelle,  Title  I  distributed  about  as  much 
money  to  New  Rochelle  ($321,000)  as  It  did 
to  Breathitt  County  ($340,000).  The  sliglit 
edge  Breathitt  County  enjoys  over  New  Ro- 
chelle disappears  under  close  examination. 
The  way  In  which  the  two  districts  spent  the 
money  tells  the  story. 

Since  New  Rochelle  had  almost  everything 
a  modern  school  system  could  want  before 
It  received  Title  I  funds,  the  school  admin- 
istrators— well-trained  In  the  art  of  spending 
money — developed  "communications  skills" 
classes  to  supplement  the  normal  elementary 
school  program.  In  the  Daniel  Webster 
School,  one  of  the  New  Rochelle  schools  re- 
ceiving Title  I  aid,  all  students  In  the  school 
(rich  and  poor)  watch  rented  movie  strips, 
paint  Image  pictures  on  slides  Illuminated  by 
overhead  projectors,  and  then  describe  their 
pictures  Into  tape  recorders  and  hear  them- 
selves talk.  In  another  school,  children 
learn  to  take  pictures  with  a  Polaroid  pur- 
chased with  Title  I  money.  And  so  all  of 
the  money  went  towards  Improving  the 
academic  standards  of  this  already  first-rate 
school  system. 

Breathitt  County  officials  wanted  to  Im- 
prove their  curriculum,  too.  And  out  of 
their  $340,000,  they  did  manage  to  hire  their 
first  nutritionist,  their  first  art  teacher,  their 
first  drama  Instructor,  and  their  first  social 
worker.  But  the  Breathitt  County  admin- 
istrators knew  where  most  of  the  money  had 
to  go.  They  knew  that  the  main  diet  of 
most  children  In  the  county  was  potatoes 
and  beans.  They  knew  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  children  had  trouble  paying  attention  in 
school  because  they  were  suffering  from  in- 
testinal parasites.  They  spent  their  money 
wisely.    They  spent  It  for  food. 

Trying  to  decide  which  school  system  has 
been  helped  more  by  Title  I  Is  not  easy.  But 
one  thing  is  clear.  All  of  New  Rochelle's 
money  went  into  the  Improvement  of  Its  cur- 
riculum. Very  little  of  Breathitt  County's 
did.  Therefore  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume 
that  In  academic  terms,  the  gap  between  New 
Rochelle  and  Breathitt  County  is  wider  than 
ever  before.  In  terms  of  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  Act — which  was  to  give  the 
children  of  Breathitt  County  "the  full 
benefits  of  education"  bo  that  they  could 
break  the  poverty  cycle — well,  that  Is  simply 
out  of  the  question. 

What  In  the  "Htle  I  law  accounts  for  such  a 
poor  distribution  of  funds?  In  yesterday's 
editorial,  we  explained  how  the  Title  I  eligi- 
bility clause  scatters  the  money  all  over  the 
place,  thus  discriminating  against  poor  dis- 
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tricts  in  favor  of  the  wealthy  suburbs  In  any 
given  state.  But  on  a  broader  scale,  there  Is 
another  clause  that  discriminates  even  more 
in  terms  of  state  against  state. 

To  determine  how  much  money  It  will  be 
allocated  under  Title  I,  every  school  district 
in  the  country  first  figures  out  as  best  It  can 
how  many  poor  children  it  has.  But  then 
It  multiplies  this  figure  times  one-half  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  that  par- 
ticular state.  This  sounds  reasonable 
enough  but  when  you  stop  to  consider  the 
great  financial  gulf  that  separates  the  rural 
states  from  the  Industrial  states  It  Is  not 
very  fair  at  all. 

Kentucky's  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
Is  only  $320.  New  York's  in  contrast.  Is  $786. 
Although  Breathitt  County  has  nearly  three 
times  as  many  poor  children  as  New  Rochelle, 
Its  Title  I  allocation  In  1966  exceeded  New 
Rochelle's  by  only  $19,000  because  Kentucky's 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  is  so  low  com- 
pared to  New  York's. 

And  ironically,  another  clause  In  the  Title 
I  law  prevented  Breathitt  County  from  using 
1100,000  of  Its  meager  allocation.  This 
clause  says,  "The  amount  of  a  maximum 
basic  grant  may  not  exceed  30  per  cent  of 
the  amount  budgeted  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  current  expendltiires." 
Because  Breathitt  County  couldn't  afford 
to  spend  much  money  on  Its  schools  In  the 
flrst  place,  Its  original  $440,000  Title  I  alloca- 
tion exceeded  80  per  cent  of  its  budget. 
Congress,  to  Its  credit,  has  raised  this  restric- 
tion to  50  per  cent  for  next  year.  But  desper- 
ately poor  Breathitt  County  has  already 
watched  $100,000  go  off  to  wealthier  school 
districts  with  bigger  budgets  and  It  might 
still  lose  money  under  the  new  formula. 

A  third  restrictive  clause  In  the  "Htle  I 
distribution  formula  requires  that  the  money 
be  used  only  In  schools  with  a  proportion 
of  children  on  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  greater  than  the  average 
proportion  for  the  entire  town.  In  other 
words,  the  money  goes  to  the  poorest  schools 
In  the  town.  Once  again,  this  sounds  reason- 
able, but  it  Ignores  the  fact  that  a  poor 
school  In  one  town  may  be  a  wealthy  school 
in  another  town.  Coming  back  to  Massa- 
chusetts to  illustrate  this  point,  we  find  that 
In  Newton,  the  two  schools  receiving  Title  I 
money  have  only  a  six  per  cent  APDC  enroll- 
ment. Yet  three  schools  in  impoverished 
New  Bedford  with  a  10  per  cent  APDC  enroll- 
ment are  denied  Title  I  funds. 

There  are  more  questionable  clauses  in  the 
law  but  we  think  the  main  point  Is  clear. 
Title  I  Is  not  achieving  its  original  goal. 
Instead  of  giving  massive  Injection  of  Fed- 
eral money  Into  hard-core  poverty  districts. 
Congress  decided  to  scatter  the  taxpayers' 
billion  dollars  over  a  wide  area.  In  the  one- 
room  schoolhouse  of  Breathitt  Co\inty  and 
the  drafty  classrooms  of  Fall  River,  Title  I 
money  Is  used  for  food.  In  the  wealthy 
suburbs.  Title  I  funds  are  used  for  the  latest 
model  projectors,  tape  recorders,  and  even 
$48  of  pencils  (Belmont),  a  $200  typewriter 
(Lexington) ,  and  $500  of  a  custodian's  salary 
(Newton) . 

As  a  result  of  this  scattering  of  funds,  the 
hardcore  poverty  districts  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  give  their  children  "the  full  bene- 
fits of  education"  which  President  Johnson 
proposed.  They  receive  only  piecemeal  bene- 
fits, while  the  educational  inequalities  which 
Title  I  was  supposed  to  correct  are  reinforced 
and  the  poverty  cycle  is  tmbroken. 

This  Is  a  terrible  waste,  because  where  Title 
I  money  has  been  concentrated  to  do  the 
most  good.  It  has  shown  what  can  be  done 
to  help  the  children  who  most  need  it,  the 
subject  of  tomorrow's  editorial. 

IProm  the  Boston  Herald,  Jan.  6,  1967] 

The  Rich  Get  Riches — ^IV 
The  Boston  schools  are  not  noted  for  their 
excellence.     They  have  been  strongly  crtt- 


iclaed,  both  in  this  column  and  elsewhere, 
and  most  of  that  criticism  Is  deserved. 

But  in  a  major  program  funded  by  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  Boston  schools  have  created 
some  of  the  most  original  and  exciting  proj- 
ects we  have  seen  In  visits  to  Title  I  programs 
In  10  school  systems  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  Boston  program  is  a  good  example 
of  what  "ntle  I  funds  can  do  to  help  chU- 
dren  from  hard-core  poverty  areas.  It  shows 
what  Title  I  can  do  when  the  money  is  not 
scattered  around,  but  Is  applied  In  a  con- 
centrated effort  to  bring  the  full  benefits  of 
education  to  children  and  thereby  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  break  the  poverty  cycle. 
Tlie  program  Is  called  the  sub-system,  a 
nearly  autonomous  experimental  unit  con- 
sisting of  four  school  divisions  from  pre- 
prlmary  to  high  school  levels  within  the 
larger  school  system.  The  elementary  level 
is  conducted  In  the  Boardman  School  In  Rox- 
bury,  a  school  with  a  nearly  100  per  cent 
Negp-o  enrollment.  Visitors  to  the  Boardman 
School  can  feel  the  excitement  and  enthu- 
siasm In  the  air. 

In  one  un-graded  class  with  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  grade  youngsters,  a  hose-thin  boy 
peering  Into  a  microscope  suddenly  screamed, 
"I  got  it!    I  got  It!" 

The  class  had  taken  a  field  trip  and  col- 
lected samples  of  water  from  ponds,  puddles, 
and  water  faucets  In  a  program  developed  by 
Educational  Services,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge. 
Each  child  had  been  given  a  lOO-power 
microscope  built  by  Bavisch  &  Lomb.  The 
pupils  were  left  alone  to  figure  out  for  them- 
selves how  to  use  them. 

Now  the  classmates  of  the  boy.  who  had 
finally  succeeded  In  focusing  his  microscope 
crowded  around  him.  Some  of  them  looked 
through  the  eye-piece  and  saw  what  he  had 
seen:  one-celled  protozoa,  tiny  water  beatles 
filttlng  through  the  water,  baby  snails,  and 
algae.  The  children  rushed  back  to  their 
microscopes,  one  by  one  learned  to  focus 
them,  and  then  started  asking  questions: 
"Are  these  these  things  alive?"  "Is  It  good  to 
drink  this  water?"  "How  come  they  can 
move?"    "What  are  these  things  called?" 

The  teacher  did  not  answer  them.  In- 
stead, he  suggested  how  the  answers  could 
be  obtained  by  consulting  reference  books, 
and  several  of  the  children  became  so  inter- 
ested in  the  phenomena  they  had  found  that 
they  went  to  the  public  library  to  find  out 
more  about  them. 

"We  believe  the  children  learn  best  by  dis- 
covery," said  School  Director  Bernard  H.  Shul- 
man  as  he  described  several  dozen  similar 
programs  instituted  by  sub-system  director 
Evans  CUnchy.  Children  in  the  flrst  grade 
are  taught  about  banking,  the  stock  market, 
and  writing  checks  even  before  they  can  read. 
They  discover  relationships  between  num- 
bers with  colored  blocks  and  rods.  Children 
in  the  upper  grades  experiment  with  batteries 
and  light  bulbs.  Ice  cubes,  seeds,  pendulums, 
balances,  and  butterflies — all  Educational 
Services,  Inc.  courses.  Fifth  and  sixth  grade 
children  learn  about  animals  from  live  guinea 
pigs,  rabbits,  and  gerblls  (similar  to  ham- 
sters) kept  caged  In  the  classrooms.  Chil- 
dren in  kindergarten  and  classes  for  slow 
learners  discover  musical  concepts  by  taking 
off  their  shoes  and  socks  and  responding  to 
music  through  their  bodies  in  a  eurythmlcs 
course. 

Afternoon  activity  programs  offer  a  pot- 
pourri of  cultural  enrichment  projects  in- 
cluding creative  writing,  ceramics,  field  trips 
to  supermarkets  and  swimming.  Parents  are 
kept  Informed  of  the  latest  developments  in 
school  through  newsletters  and  monthly 
meetings  with  teachers. 

Teachers'  horizons  are  constantly  broad- 
ened with  lectures  at  the  school  by  psychia- 
trists, educational  consultants,  and  profes- 
sors. 

Even  more  important,  the  funds  from  Title 
I  have  provided  teachers  the  flexibility  to  in- 


novate, to  develop  the  proper  attitudes  to- 
ward culturally  deprived  children,  and  to 
discard  the  rigid  thinking  too  often  prevalent 
in  the  rest  of  the  Boerton  schools.  Children 
in  many  Boston  schools  must  sit  with  their 
hands  folded  during  most  of  the  day,  and 
they  are  not  permitted  to  talk  during  cafe- 
teria periods. 

In  contrast,  a  fifth  grade  class  at  the 
Boardman  School  recently  brought  in  popu- 
lar records  from  home  and  when  they  wanted 
to  dance  (and  even  twist)  to  release  some  of 
their  energy,  nobody  objected. 

This,  then.  Is  education  in  the  sub-system, 
paid  for  by  Title  I  funds.  We  believe  It  Is 
what  President  Johnson  meant  when  he 
originally  proposed  to  bring  "the  full  bene- 
fits of  education"  to  children  In  poor  school 
districts.  It  Is  not  Just  receiving  a  solid 
academic  background,  although  that  Is  a 
great  part  of  It.  It  Involves  the  child's  so- 
cial and  cultural  life  and  his  family  as  well. 
The  child  develops  imagination,  he  develops 
enthusiasm,  and  if  he  can  get  enough  of  all 
of  this,  he  will  have  a  good  chance  to  break 
the  poverty  cycle. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  catch  to  the  Boston 
sub-system.  Only  700  children  are  enjoy- 
ing its  benefits  and  Boston  has  23,000  chil- 
dren who  need  this  kind  of  help.  Even  If  all 
of  Boston's  $3.5  million  Title  I  grant  were 
devoted  to  sub-systems  of  similar  compre- 
hensive programs,  the  city  could  accommo- 
date only  4,500  of  the  23.000  children. 

Boston's  Office  of  Program  Development, 
which  directs  the  sub-system,  would  like  to 
expand  the  program  into  other  schools,  but 
It  needs  more  money.  Like  many  large  Amer- 
ican cities,  Boston  has  almost  taxed  Itself  out 
of  existence  in  recent  years  but  it  can  still 
spend  only  $530  per  pupil,  exclvislve  of  Title 
I  funds,  compared  to  $760  In  Newton  and 
$1,239  In  Scarsdale,  N.T.  The  city  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  much  more.  The  Federal 
government  will  have  to  help. 

But  under  the  Title  I  distribution  formula 
enacted  Into  law  by  Congress,  that  cannot 
happen.  Under  the  formula.  In  fact,  New- 
ton receives  $69,000,  Scarsdale  receives  $18,- 
000,  and  Westchester  County — the  sixth 
wealthiest  county  In  the  country — Is  allo- 
cated $2.8  million,  nearly  as  much  as  the  city 
of  Boston. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald,  Jan.  6,  1967] 
The  Rich  Get  Richer — V 

The  American  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  must  ask  themselves 
Just  what  they  want  to  do  with  the  bil- 
Uon  dollars  in  Title  I  funds  now  being  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country.  For  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  not  moving  towards  its  orig- 
inal goal  as  defined  by  President  John- 
son. 

•ntle  I  is  not  bringing  "the  fuU  benefits 
of  education"  to  children  In  the  depressed 
urban  ghettoes  and  rural  areas  so  that  they 
can  break  the  poverty  cycle.  Instead,  our 
investigation  has  disclosed  that  Title  I: 

Discriminates  against  poor  school  sys- 
tems by  allocating  more  money  to  states 
with  the  highest  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture. School  systems  In  New  York  state  re- 
ceive three  times  as  much  money  as  school 
systems  In  Mississippi  for  the  same  number 
of  poor  children  because  New  York's  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  Is  $786  as  com- 
pared to  Mississippi's  $269. 

Penalizes  the  most  impoverished  school 
systems  by  restricting  grants  to  no  more 
than  60  per  cent  (previously  SO  per  cent)  of 
a  school  system's  budget.  The  schools  of 
Breathitt  Coimty,  Ky.,  where  77  per  cent 
of  the  people  are  on  welfare,  were  last  year 
denied  more  than  $100,000  because  of  this 
clause,  and  this  year  they  will  still  be  denied 
part  of  their  allocation. 

Allocates  money  to  wealthy  schools  with 
low  proportions  of  poor  children  while  poor 
schools  with  higher  percentages  of  poor  chll- 
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dren  an  denied  money.  Two  schools  In 
Wellesley  with  two  percent  of  the  students 
on  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
are  receiving  Title  I  funds,  while  three 
schools  m  New  Bedford  with  10  per  cent 
on  AFDC  are  not  entitled  to  receive  Title 
I  funds. 

Falls  to  accomplish  Its  goal  of  providing 
equal  educational  opportunities  by  Ignoring 
the  main  cause  of  educational  inequalities: 
the  vast  differences  in  per  pupil  expenditures 
among  America's  school  systems.  A  poor 
child  attending  the  Fall  River  schools,  where 
the  per  pupil  expenditure  Is  ttOO,  or 
Breathitt  County  schools,  where  the  expendi- 
ture Is  $286,  will  receive  an  Inferior  edu- 
cation; while  the  same  poor  child  attend- 
ing the  Newton  schools  (expenditure  9760), 
or  New  RocheUe  schooU  (9896),  wlU  get  the 
best   education  this   country  can  offer. 

This  does  not  Imply  that  Title  I  has  been 
a  waste  of  time.  In  Its  one  year  of  existence 
It  has  provided  valuable  Intelligence  with 
which  to  make  future  plans.  For  one  thing, 
Title  I  haa  proved  that  the  warning  cry, 
"Federal  control  of  education  I"  la  the  reddest 
of  red  herrings.  There  are  almost  as  many 
different  programs  being  developed  with  Title 
I  funds  as  there  are  school  districts  using 
the  fimds  and  Title  I  is.  In  a  sense,  the 
largest  laboratory  In  the  world.  Welleeley. 
for  example,  U  experimenting  with  the  use 
of  printing  presses  and  new  approaches  to 
teaching  while  Newton  seems  to  be  getting 
results  with  its  program  of  special  reading 
and  speech  therapy  training  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis.  These  programs  are  good  and 
should  be  continued.  The  question  Is,  by 
whom? 

We  beUeve  that  WeUesley,  with  Its  median 
family  income  of  $11,428.  and  Newton,  with 
its  median  family  Income  of  $9,080,  should 
not  receive  poverty  fimds.  We  would  also 
like  to  believe  that  the  citizens  of  Wellesley, 
Nevrton  and  the  thousands  of  suburbs  like 
them  do  not  really  want  to  receive  poverty 
funds.  And  finally,  we  would  like  to  believe 
that  these  affluent  communities  will  want 
to  continue  their  worthwhile  Title  I  pro- 
grams— using  their  own  financial  resources. 
Only  in  this  way  will  hard-pressed  oonunu- 
nitles  like  Fall  River  and  Breathitt  County 
get  the  money  needed  to  raise  their  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  to  the  productive  level 
of  the  suburbs. 

We  realize  that  the  concept  of  wealthy 
communities  reaching  Into  their  pockets  to 
help  the  schools  of  poor  communities  Is  a 
radical  break  with  American  tradition.  But 
the  structural  change  of  American  commu- 
nity life  during  recent  years  has  also  been 
radical.  The  wealthy  are  congregating  more 
and  more  in  the  suburbs.  The  poor  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  Isolated  in  the  ghettos 
and  rural  areas.  The  old  concept  of  each 
community  looking  out  for  the  education  of 
its  children  is  a  fine  thing — ^If  the  commu- 
nity is  wealthy. 

In  less  fortunate  commimitlee,  we  find 
children  whose  families  cannot  pay  for  good 
schools,  whose  schools  cannot  give  them  a 
good  education,  whose  education  cannot  get 
them  good  Jobs  so  that  they  can  pay  for 
better  schools.  That,  of  course.  Is  the  pov- 
erty cycle  and  that  Is  what  must  be  broken. 
The  hard-pressed  school  districts  need  an 
all-out,  comprehensive  program  to  break  the 
cycle.  Boston's  sub-system  has  shown  what 
can  be  done.  But  this  type  of  compr^enslve 
program  will  not  be  possible  for  most  poor 
districts  under  the  present  law  which  scsit- 
ters  Title  I  money  to  nearly  all  school  dis- 
tricts m  the  country. 

If  Title  I  Is  to  distribute  money  to  thoee 
who  really  need  It,  the  distribution  formula 
should  give  primary  consideration  to  the  per 
pupU  expenditure  of  each  school  system  on 
a  district,  not  a  state-wide,  basis.  The  sys- 
tems with  the  lowest  expenditures  should  get 
the  most  aid.  The  systems  with  the  highest 
expenditures  should  get  none. 

Equalization  of  per  pupil  expenditures— or 
a  start  In  that  direction — would  benefit  the 


great  majority  of  America's  poor  children 
now  living  In  depressed  areas  and  at  the 
same  time  cut  off  aid  to  children  in  wealthy 
suburbs  where  the  school  systems  are  already 
providing  each  child  with  a  superior  educa- 
tion. 

As  m  the  present  Act,  any  school  system 
which  reduces  its  budget  would  be  denied 
Title  I  money.  And  perhaps  other  provisions 
could  determine  whether  a  school  system's 
present  per  pupil  expenditure  bears  a  reason- 
able relationship  to  the  median  Income  or 
tax  base  of  the  town.  But  we  believe  this  is 
a  minor  consideration  since  most  communi- 
ties are  already  spending  as  much  as  they 
can  afford  for  education. 

Figuring  out  the  details  of  the  new  dis- 
tribution lormula  will  naturally  be  the  Job 
of  Congress,  and  the  Senate  and  House  have 
the  talent  to  do  the  Job.  The  Important 
thing  la  that  they  act  this  year.  Because 
with  so  much  money  going  to  Vietnam,  we 
must  use  what  domestic  money  Is  available 
to  the  greatest  possible  effect. 

We  do  not  imderestlmate  the  difficulties 
Involved.  Changing  Title  I  so  that  It  benefits 
thoee  who  need  It  most  will  be  a  politically 
unpopular  move  for  many  Congressmen.  It 
will  mean  taking  money  that  Is  now  going 
to  their  own  districts  and  transferring  It  to 
others.    But  we  beUeve  Congress  will  act. 

We  believe  Congress  wants  to  help  a  little 
boy  named  Danny  who  is  three  years  behind 
in  reading  because  the  Pall  River  schools 
cannot  afford  remedial  reading  teachers. 

We  believe  Congress  wants  to  help  a  seven- 
year-old  boy  named  Stephen  In  Breathitt 
County  who  now  gets  enough  food  to  con- 
centrate on  his  reading,  but  doesn't  have 
the  books  to  read. 

We  believe  Congress  agrees  with  what  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Message  of  1966:  "Every  child 
must  have  the  best  cduoatlon  our  nation  can 
provide." 

We  believe  Congress  Will  no  longer  tolerate 
spending  one  bllUon  dollars  a  year  for  an  act 
which  reinforces  the  educational  Inequali- 
ties which  It  was  supposed  to  correct,  and 
makes  the  rich  richer  ait  the  expense  of  the 
poor. 


(From  the  Boston  Herald,  Jan.  4,  1967] 
Title  I  Funds  Spknt  jor  Pood:  BaxATurrr, 
Kt.,     Schools     Fight     Hungxb,     Filth, 

FUTILITT 

(By  Ronald  Kessler ) 

BaxATBrrr  Coxnrrr,  Er. — Dusk  wss  setting 
on  this  Appalachian  community  as  the 
visitor  drove  into  the  county  seat  of  Jackson 
and  stopped  at  the  best  hotel,  the  Jefferson. 

A  swarthy  man  pulled  out  the  key  to  the 
most  expensive  suite  In  the  hotel,  a  $6  room 
with  no  telephone,  and,  after  contracting  a 
stiff  neck  from  the  d«afty  accommodation 
the  visitor  set  out  the  next  morning  to  see 
some  schools  and  homw  In  this  typical  Ap- 
palachian county. 

The  nearest  elementary  school,  the  Stray 
Branch,  was  approachable  only  over  a  steep 
mountain  road  which  proved  to  be  too 
muddy  to  be  climbed  by  car.  A  school  de- 
partment truck  finally  succeeded  in  climb- 
ing the  mountain,  and  it  stopped  beside  an 
unpalnted  wooden  stnicture  suspended  over 
the  ground  on  cinder  blocks. 

An  outhouse  stood  at  the  rear  of  the 
school,  since  only  thtee  of  Breathitt's  16 
schools  have  indoor  phunblng.  Inside,  one 
Instructor  was  teaching  16  children  from 
grades  one  through  six.  The  two  eo-watt 
bulbs  In  the  celling  provided  only  dim 
illumination,  and  the  children  had  to  bend 
over  their  papers  to  see.  A  pot-belly  stove 
stood  In  the  center  of  the  room.  There  were 
few  books  In  sight.  On  the  vrall  was  a  odor 
picture  of  President  Joluson. 

The  teacher,  Mrs.  Dertha  Watts,  asked  If 
the  visitor  would  speak  to  the  class.  "They 
never  see  anyone  from  the  outside;  Just  a 
few  words  from  you  would  mean  so  much," 
she  said. 


How  many  of  you  have  ever  heard  of 
Boston  7  the  students  were  asked.  No  one 
raised  bis  hand. 

How  many  have  been  outside  Breathitt 
County?  Four  children  raised  their  hands. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  about  airplanes  or 
Washlng^n  or  how  newspapers  are  made? 
They  all  shook  their  heads  up  and  down. 

Many  of  the  children  had  blank  ex- 
pressions on  their  faces,  and  others  bore 
obvious  signs  of  malnutrition.  In  the  back 
room,  a  pretty  16-year-old  girl  Drusie  Ann 
Kinnlard,  was  preparing  a  lunch  of  beef  stew 
provided  by  the  government. 

She  had  been  in  her  second  year  of  high 
school,  learning  history  for  the  first  time, 
when  her  father  said  he  didn't  want  her 
goln^  to  school  any  more.  She  never  knew 
why.  So  Drusie  was  working  mornings  at 
the  Stray  Branch  School,  preparing  meals  for 
children  who  only  had  beans  and  potatoes 
at  home. 

But  food  Is  not  the  only  problem  at  school. 
Seven-year-old  Stephen  Cockerbn,  a  blond- 
haired  boy  with  a  hopeless  expression  on  his 
face,  came  to  school  the  week  before  wearing 
old  women's  shoes.  A  school  official  finally 
succeeded  In  getting  him  some  old  men's 
boots  from  the  precious  supply  of  old  clothes 
donated  by  people  In  apartment  houses  in 
New  Tork. 

Stephen  walks  a  mile  every  day  to  school 
In  the  old  boots,  but  some  Breathitt  Count; 
children  are  transported  45  miles  by  bus 
every  day,  and  other  Breathitt  children  ean 
not  go  to  school  because  they  are  retarded  or 
handicapped  and  there  are  no  facilities  for 
them  at  school.  The  Incidence  of  mental  re- 
tardation Is  high  In  Breathitt  County,  since 
the  county's  15,000  people — only  10  of  them 
Negro — have  been  inbreeding  for  generatlonB, 
and  Incest  Is  not  uncommon,  which  Is  true 
of  many  rural  areas. 

But  Stephen  Cockerhn  Is  a  normal  boy 
with  a  typical  home  environment  for  the 
Appalachias.  He  lives  In  a  splintery  shack 
In  the  middle  of  the  mud  with  his  five 
brothers  and  sisters  and  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Delvena  Cockerhn.  Her  husband  had  gone 
to  Michigan  a  month  before  to  try  to  find 
a  Job,  a  common  occurrence  in  Breathitt 
since  77  per  cent  of  the  people  are  on  wel- 
fare. 

Ever  since  the  coca  mining  companies 
closed  up  before  the  Depression  "the  main 
occupation  here  Is  sitting  around  and  breath- 
ing the  fresh  air,"  according  to  School  Supt. 
Mrs.  Marie  R.  Turner.  And  since  95  per 
cent  of  the  land  Is  mountainous  (even  the 
cemeteries  are  hatcheted  out  of  the  hills), 
farming  cannot  support  the  needs  of  the 
population. 

Inside  the  Cockerhn  shack,  a  pot-beUy 
stove  was  burning  soft  coal,  blackening  the 
faces  of  the  children.  But  there  wm  no  way 
for  them  to  take  a  bath  or  shower  and  no 
outhouse.  The  windows  were  made  of  dirty 
rags,  and  the  shack  smelled  of  urine. 

Mrs.  Cockerhn  had  not  paid  her  rent  of 
$10  a  month  since  the  summer,  and  she 
stopped  paying  her  $12-a-month  electric  bill 
a  year  ago.  The  refrigerator  Is  now  used 
only  to  store  food,  but  there  Is  not  much 
need  for  refrigeration  since  the  children  have 
potatoes  and  dried  beans  for  breakfast,  lunch, 
EUid  dinner,  and  only  once  every  two  weeks 
are  they  lucky  enough  to  have  "hogs'  meat." 
However,  often  the  family  goes  for  two  to 
three  days  without  any  food  and  the  baby 
sleeping  in  filth  In  a  comer  of  the  shack  Is 
then  deprived  even  of  milk. 

Like  80  per  cent  of  the  Breathitt  County 
children,  Stephen  Cockerhn  has  worms  and 
other  intestinal  parasites.  One  of  hU  broth- 
ers has  tuberculosis,  a  disease  with  a  50  per 
cent  higher  incidence  in  the  Appalachias 
than  throughout  the  country. 

Stephen  never  has  heard  of  toothpaste, 
and  when  he  gets  a  toothache,  be  suffers 
untU  the  nerve  dies  and  the  tooth  fall?  out, 
since  he  has  no  way  of  getting  to  a  dtfrttlit, 
and  even  if  he  did,  his  mother  has  no  money. 
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jjlke   most    children    In    Breathitt    County. 
Stephen  already  has  lost  many  of  his  teeth. 

Stephen  has  never  been  to  Jackson,  the 
county  seat  of  2,000  persons.  But  even  If  he 
had,  he  could  not  have  known  what  a  movie 
Is,  since  Jackson  has  no  movie  theater,  and 
one  of  the  few  forms  of  entertainment  open 
to  Breathitt  residents  is  going  on  wild  sprees 
in  the  hills  with  homemade  gin. 

The  school  superintendent  says,  "We  need 
remedial  reading  teachers  terribly  bad."  But 
much  of  the  $340,000  allocated  to  the  Breat- 
hitt schools  last  year  from  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
went  to  feed  youngsters.  There  was  little 
left  over  for  remedial  reading. 

Despite  Title  I's  Intention,  as  stated  by 
President  Johnson,  to  balance  educational 
Inequalities,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  was  also 
given  more  than  $300,000  from  Title  I.  The 
money  was  used  to  buy  tape  recorders,  slide 
projectors,  and  Polaroid  cameras,  since  the 
schools  already  had  remedial  reading  teach- 
ers, psychiatrists,  social  workers,  and  psy- 
cbologlsts. 

But  Mrs.  Cockerhn  and  many  of  the  15.3 
million  people  who  live  as  she  does  In  the 
Appalachias  have  never  heard  of  Title  I  or 
New  Rochelle  or  even  New  York  City. 

But  she  had  heard  of  President  Johnson. 
"I  was  hearing  him  on  a  radio  once,"  she  said 
through  missing  teeth. 

"He  talked  about  having  war.  They  al- 
ready killed  seven  people  and  they're  going 
to  kill  some  more.  He  said  the  people  across 
the  water  need  help." 


RETIREMENT  SYSTEM  FOR  HAZ- 
ARDOUS DUTY  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 
There  was  no  objection? 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
growing  concern  over  lawlessness  in  our 
Nation,  the  Congress  must  take  all  ap- 
propriate steps  to  insure  the  finest  cali- 
ber of  men  to  enforce  our  Federal  laws. 
In  my  hometown  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and 
in  other  border  communities  in  my  dis- 
trict, I  have  seen  able  and  dedicated 
border  patrolmen  in  action.  We  must 
provide  equitable  compensation  to  keep 
these  top-level  men  and  women  and  en- 
courage others  to  come  into  those  Fed- 
eral positions  classified  as  hazardous 
duty  occupations.  This  classification  in- 
cludes primarily  our  border  patrolmen, 
FBI  officials,  and  secret  servicemen. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  today  leg- 
islation that  will  remove  an  inequity 
from  the  retirement  system  for  our 
hazardous  duty  Federal  employees.  If 
enacted,  my  bill  will  revise  the  formula 
for  computing  retirement  annuities,  so 
that  2y2  percent  of  the  average  salary 
multiplied  by  the  total  service  would 
equal  retirement  pay.  At  the  present 
time  the  formula  used  in  computing  haz- 
ardous duty  retirement  annuities  Is 
Identical  to  the  formula  used  for  all 
other  civil  servants — the  retirement 
multiplication  factor  is  2  percent. 

This  more  generous  annuity  formula 
Is  necessary  in  the  case  of  these  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  who  must  re- 
tire at  an  earlier  age  due  to  the  nature 


of  the  duties  they  perform.  Their  lives 
are  fraught  with  danger,  strain,  and 
often  VTlth  injury.  We  must  not  penalize 
these  civil  servants  by  less  retirement 
pay  after  their  long  and  faithful  serv- 
ice in  protecting  American  citizens  by 
enforcing  our  Federal  laws. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  devote  early 
attention  In  this  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress to  the  present  inequity  in  the  Fed- 
eral retirement  system.  I  believe  it  is 
crucial  that  the  Congress  suet  quickly  to 
remove  the  defect  in  the  retirement  sys- 
tem for  our  hazardous  duty  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

THE  NEED  FOR  INCREASED  EAST- 
WEST  TRADE 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
questions  before  this  House  for  consid- 
eration, of  all  the  proposals  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  presented  to  us  for  deliberation 
and  decision,  few  will  deserve  more  at- 
tention from  the  historians,  few  will  have 
more  consequences  for  our  children,  than 
the  question  of  how  we  handle  our  re- 
lations with  the  Communist  countries  of 
Europe  in  the  coming  months  and  years. 

The  President  has  proposed  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  in  the  field  of  East- 
West  trade.  We  must  understand  both 
what  this  legislation  would  do  and  what 
it  would  not  do. 

The  President  proposes  simply  that  we 
remove  some  unnecessary  and  unwar- 
ranted trade  barriers  that  block  the  de- 
velopment of  closer  ties  between  this 
country  and  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, including  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  does  not  suggest  giving  anything 
away.  He  does  not  suggest  any  measure 
which  would  lead  to  the  increase  of  the 
military  power  of  the  countries  of  East- 
em  Europe.  He  does  not  suggest  tam- 
pering in  any  way  with  our  carefully 
constructed  legislative  barriers  to  the  ex- 
port of  strategic  commodities.  The  con- 
trol system  we  have  built  would  not  be 
touched  by  anything  the  President  pro- 
poses. 

Nobody  suggests  that  we  give  aid  to  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  Many  years 
ago  we  offered — through  the  Marshall 
plan — to  help  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  recover  from  the  de- 
struction of  war,  in  the  same  spirit  that 
we  extended  that  offer  to  our  friends  in 
Western  Europe.  There  were  countries 
then  in  Eastern  Europe  which  swicepted 
our  offer — and  were  forced  to  withdraw 
that  acceptance.  What  might  have  hap- 
pened, if  StaUn  had  not  cut  the  line  to 
America,  we  cannot  guess. 

But  nobody  now  suggests  that  we  give 
anything  away.  All  anyone  has  ever  sug- 
gested—and all  the  President  now  sug- 
gests—is that  we  furnish  him  the  power 
to  negotiate  limited  commercial  agree- 
ments with  one  or  more  of  the  countries 


of  Eastern  Europe.  Nobody  asks  for  any 
immediate  change  in  our  present  ar- 
rangements for  trading  with  any  coun- 
try of  Eastern  Europe.  The  President 
asks  only  for  authority  to  see  if  changes, 
to  our  benefit,  can  be  negotiated  with 
them. 

Why  can  the  President  not  see,  with- 
out any  action  from  us,  what  changes 
he  might  be  able  to  negotiate?  The 
answer  is  simple.  You  cannot  play  poker 
with  chips  you  do  not  have,  with  chips 
you  only  might  be  able  to  get.  You  have 
to  have  the  chips  on  the  table,  where 
they  can  be  seen.  And  there  is  one  bar- 
graining  counter  which  experience  has 
shown  the  President  must  have,  if  he  Is 
to  negotiate  aiy^thing  with  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  the  same  coun- 
ter which  Presidents  have  used  for  more 
than  30  years — the  right  to  cut  our  tariffs 
to  the  level  Imposed  on  the  products  of 
other  countries.  No  more  than  that  and 
no  less  than  that. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  Not 
one  figure  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  would  be  altered  by  pass- 
ing an  East- West  trade  bill.  Only  when 
the  President  had  completed  his  bargain- 
ing, only  when  the  other  country  had 
specified  what  It  could  offer,  would  a 
tariff  be  reduced,  and  then  only  to  the 
level  applied  to  other  countries.  And 
when  it  did,  that  country  would  still  be 
subject  to  the  condition  that  unless  the 
bargain  were  carried  out  as  agreed,  the 
agreement  could  be  terminated. 

The  proposed  legislation,  then,  would 
not  dent  In  any  way  the  bulwark  we  have 
built  against  the  export  of  strategic 
commodities.  It  would  not  give  financial 
aid  to  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
All  it  would  do  is  give  us  the  advantage 
of  being  able — as  we  now  are  not — to  ne- 
gotiate with  any  coimtry  of  Eastern 
Europe  which  promised  benefits  to  us  at 
least  equal  to  the  benefits  we  offer. 

Why  should  we  seek,  why  should  we 
have  any  Interest  in  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind?  What  can  we  get  out  of  It? 
Why  is  it  in  our  Interest? 

These  are  questions  which  the  Con- 
gress will  examine  with  great  care  in  the 
coming  months.  I  caimot  give  you  all 
the  answers  today.  Nobody  can.  But  I 
can  suggest  a  few,  and  I  can  point  to 
some  hard  historical  facts  which  per- 
suade me  that  there  can  be  great,  lasting 
benefits — to  America  and  the  free 
world — from  enabling  the  President  to 
explore  the  opportunities  now  within  our 
grasp. 

For  one  thing,  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  commercial  benefits.  They  will  not  be 
large,  perhaps,  considered  hi  the  overall 
context  of  the  whole  of  American  foreign 
trade.  But  our  free  world  allies  are  now 
benefiting  by  trade  with  Eastern  Europe, 
under  the  controls  we  have  Jointly  erect- 
ed to  make  sure  that  no  strategic  com- 
modities are  sold.  And  the  market  of 
Eastern  Europe  is  potentially  quite  sig- 
nificant. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in 
Eastern  Europe  have  sacrificed  greatly — 
goirig  without  comforts  and  conven- 
iences, and  even  necessities — to  build 
heavy  Industry.  And  now  they  would 
like  to  see  some  results.  They  would  like 
the  same  kind  of  results  that  a  market 
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economy  has  brought  to  us  and  to  our 
feUow  citizens  of  the  developed  countries 
of  the  free  world.  They  want  cars  and 
homes  and  consumer  durables  and 
clothes  that  fit  and  look  attractive;  they 
want  all  the  trappings  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury that  you  and  I.  and.  in  an  increasing 
degree,  others  who  Uve  in  market  econ- 
omies take  for  granted. 

Increasingly,  and  in  varying  degrees, 
their  governments  are  yielding  to  these 
desires.   Increasingly,  and  in  varying  de- 
grees, too,  their  governments  are  learn- 
ing that  a  state  planning  commission 
makes  expensive  mistakes,  that  the  at- 
tempt   to    control    everything    ties    a 
modem  economy  into  knots.    Increas- 
ingly, and  in  varying  degrees,  the  wishes, 
the  desires,  the  needs  of  consumers  are 
being  allowed  to  take  the  shape,  so  well 
known  to  us,  of  effective  consumer  de- 
mand.   This  development  could  mean  a 
new  market  for  our  businessmen  and 
farmers  and  a  new  source  of  jobs  for  our 
workers— but  only  if  the  East  Europeans 
are  allowed  to  earn  the  dollars  that  will 
enable  them  to  buy  from  us. 

But  the  export  business  we  can  do  is 
not  the  only  reason  we  should  try  to 
facilitate  trade  in  peaceful  goods  with 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  real  reason  why  increased  trade 
with  Eastern  Europe  is  in  our  interest  is 
that,  in  several  ways,  it  will  encourage 
greater  differentiation  in  Eastern  Europe. 
"Differentiation"  Is  a  $2  word  for  change, 
and  surely  change  in  Eastern  Europe  is 
one  thing  we  are  all  in  favor  of. 

The  growth  of  a  strong  consuming 
public,  aware  of  its  power,  is  surely  one 
of  the  best  guarantees  possible  against 
the  reduction  of  people  to  faceless  masses, 
concerned  only  with  scrounging  food  or 
Joining  a  line  for  shoes  or  shirts.  The 
more  the  consumers  have,  the  fussier,  the 
more  individual,  they  become.  When 
things  are  short,  nobody  argues  with  the 
storekeeper;  when  people  have  the  ne- 
cessities, they  can  get  very  choosy  Indeed. 
And  people  in  that  frame  of  mind  are 
much  harder  to  interest  in  political  ad- 
ventures than  people  with  nothing  to 
lose. 

Increased   trade   can   do   more   than 
stimulate  and  satisfy  the  desires  of  con- 
sumers.    It  offers  an  opportunity  for 
American   btisinessmen   to   change   the 
outlook  and  the  ways  of  doing  business 
of  up-and-coming  traders,  manufactur- 
ers, and  administrators  of  Communist 
businesses.    The  results  of  a  period  of 
prolonged  and  increasingly  close  contact 
between  Eastern  European  and  American 
businessmen  will  not  be  Instantly  visible; 
an  increase  in  contacts  is  not  going  to 
convert   Eastern  Europe  to  capitalism 
overnight. 

But  increased  contacts  can.  over  time, 
be  one  important  catalyst  for  change. 
Seeing  America  and  seeing  Americans 
has  an  impact;  but  understanding  Amer- 
ica ar  d  understanding  Americans  has  a 
much  deeper  effect.  And  businessmen 
know  that  you  have  to  understand  your 
customers  and  your  suppliers.  Ameri- 
can methods  in  business  administration 
are  already  the  subject  of  much  curios- 
ity in  Eastern  Europe,  and  as  East  Eu- 
ropeans have  more  and  more  direct  ex- 
perience of  those  methods,  they  will  ab- 


sorb, one  may  hope,  not  only  their  tech- 
niques but  something  of  their  spirit. 

Increased  experience  will  also  lead  to 
increased  questioning  of  the  now  rather 
tired  system  of  operating  an  economy 
by  command.  And  that  questioning  will 
bring  results  which,  while  they  will  not 
be  an  imitation  of  our  system,  wUl 
nevertheless  signify  a  profound  depar- 
ture from  the  orthodox  Communist  way 
of  doing  business. 

Finally,  the  very  process  of  negotiat- 
ing these  agreements  will  enable  us  to 
differentiate  between  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  EurotJe.     More  direct, 
personal  contacts  will  lead  to  changes 
all  over  Eastern  Europe;  but  negotiating 
with  one  country  at  a  time  will  enable  us 
to  differentiate  among  them,  cooperating 
more  where  cooperation  pays  off,  hold- 
ing back  where  the  chances  do  not  look 
so  good.    Eastern  Europe  is  not  the  solid 
structure  it  seemed  to  be  in  Stalin's  time. 
These  countries,  which  had  to  reject  the 
Marshall  plan  on   command,   now   are 
tempted  by  the  good  things  they  see  in 
the  West.    Thus  they  can  be  influenced 
to  move  in  new  directions. 

And  I  think  we  should  be  in  a  position 
to  Influence  those  moves. 

I  said  there  was  evidence  in  history 
that    this    kind    of    policy    can    work 
Yugoslavia  offers  the  best  example  of  it 
I  know.    Since  the  Yugoslav  break  with 
Cominform,    economic    ties    with    the 
United  States  and  other  Western  coun- 
tries   have     certainly     influenced    the 
course  of  events  In  that  country.    I  said 
"influenced,"     not     "determined":     the 
Yugoslavs  have  made  their  own  deci- 
sions, and  some  of  them  we  do  not  like. 
They  have  certainly  not  become  Ameri- 
can satellites.    But  tiiey  showed  that  a 
country  can  be  both  Communist  and  in- 
dependent of  the  Soviet  Union,  can  call 
itself    Communist    and    still    introduce 
market   principles;    that   it  can  proflt 
from  deaUng  on  equal  terms  with  the 
West. 

They  are  showing  that  a  country  can 
call  itself  Communist  and  still  tolerate  a 
good  deal  of  free  expression  of  opinion, 
that  it  can  begin  to  buUd  up  an  effective 
parliamentary  life,  that  it  can  keep 
Uving  standards  on  the  rise  and  indus- 
trialize while  allowing  private  peasants 
to  till  five-sixths  of  the  soil.  Life  in 
Yugoslavia  today,  despite  the  losses  of 
war  and  the  ravages  of  nature,  shows 
what  growing  ties  with  Western  societies 
can  lead  to.  „    ^  „,    i. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passing  the  East-West 
trade  bill  is  not  going  to  work  any  mir- 
acles. It  is  not  going  to  convert  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  into  hotbeds 
of  capitalism.  It  is  not  going  to  lead  to 
vast  increases  in  trade.  It  is  not  going 
to  settle  all  our  differences  with  those 
countries.  It  is  not  going  to  make  them 
agree  with  us  about  everything. 

But  it  does  offer  our  Government  a 
chance  to  Influence  their  governments 
and  their  policies,  to  bargain  hardhead- 
edly  for  things  we  want.  It  would  make 
possible  freer.  Increasing  trade.  And  it 
will  let  us  use  our  most  valuable  weapon, 
our  ability  to  run  an  economy  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  people,  to  fan  the 
winds  of  change  in  Eastern  Europe.  It 
will  give  us  a  chance  to  push  develop- 
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go 

Some  people  understandably  find  it 
hard  to  imagine  promoting  closer  rela- 
tions   with    people    who    denounce   our 
defense  of  freedom  in  southeast  Asia. 
Some  people  seem  to  fear  that  by  hav- 
ing any  dealings  with  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Eiu-ope  we  are  somehow  letting 
down  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam.   Yet 
as  I  have  said,  the  East-West  trade  bill 
will  not  contribute  in  any  way  to  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  help  the  forces  of  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam.     No  one  wants— 
and  no  one  proposes — to  permit  trade 
which  would  Increase  the  capacity  of  the 
Commimist  countries  to  supply  war  ma- 
terials to  Vietnam.     We  want  only  to 
show   them  that  whUe  we  stand  firm 
against  aggression,  we  offer  them  the 
advantages  of  peace.    And  the  President 
asks  only  for  the  authority  he  needs  for 
whatever  negotiations  may  be  possible 
with  all  or  any  of  the  countries  of  East- 
em  Europe.    This  request.  I  submit,  is 
in  the  Interest  of  the  permanent  peace 
which  Is  the  fundamental  and  basic  goal 
of  American  foreign  policy. 
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CATV— COMMUNITY  OR  CABLE 
TELEVISION 

Mr    BLANTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RooneyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  17  years  ago  in  my  home  State 
of  Pennsylvania,   a   new   industry  was 
bom  through  man's  characteristic  re- 
sponse to  a  new  challenge  of  public  need. 
This  industry  is  community,  or  cable 
television,     better     known     as     CATV. 
Through  this  medium,  entire  commu- 
nities—not  only   in   Pennsylvania  but 
throughout  this  Nation  and  abroad- 
have  gained  access  to  the  full  treasury 
of  television  riches.     This  industry  was 
bom  in  Lansford,  Pa.,  within  the  bound- 
aries of  my  fonner  congressional  (Us- 
trict    And  I  can  say  authoritatively  that 
without  this  industry  some  of  my  present 
and  former  constituents  would  not  Imve 
today  the  advantages  of  clear  reception 
of  television. 

Instead,  more  than  2  milUon  American 
homes  today  depend  upon  CATV  for  to- 
formation,    education,    and    entertam- 

In  '  addition  to  the  Improved  and 
broader  reception  CATV  provides,  this 
fledgling  industry  is  now  developing  its 
unique  abiUty  to  provide  truly  local  tele- 
vision features.  There  are  over  4JW 
communities  in  the  United  States  with 
2  500  or  more  inhabitants.  Less  thM 
300  of  these  communities  have  local  tele- 
vision stations,  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
many  of  the  cities  not  served  now  could 
support  a  successful  commercial  televi- 
sion station. 

But  through  CATV  each  of  these  com- 
munities—and  more— will  be  able  w 
enjoy  programs  created  by  and  for  tneir 


local  people.  In  a  dramatic  departure 
from  established  practice.  CATV  can 
offer  programing  to  a  limited  audience 
without  depriving  the  larger  audience  of 
the  programs  it  normally  prefers  to 
watch. 

During  the  period  of  January  30 
through  February  4,  CATV  systems 
throughout  the  United  States  will  be  ob- 
serving National  Cable  TV  Week,  and  it 
Is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  salute  this 
young  and  growing  Industry  for  the  pub- 
lic service  it  provides  and  the  traditions 
of  ingenuity  and  free  enterprise  that  it 
typifies. 

REPRODUCTION  OF  POSTAGE 
STAMPS  IN  COLOR 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  there  appeared  in  a  national 
magazine  reproductions  of  56  postage 
stamps  that  various  nations  throughout 
the  world  have  issued  in  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Fifty-five  of  these  stamps  were  repro- 
duced in  color.  One  was  not.  The  Ken- 
nedy stamp  reproduced  In  drab  black 
and  white  was  the  stamp  that  his  own 
United  States  had  issued. 

An  outmoded  law  prohibits  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  other  publications  from 
reproducing  our  postage  stamps  in  color. 
At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  this  pro- 
hibition served  as  a  deterrent  to  counter- 
feiting. This  is  hardly  the  case  today. 
Only  the  most  naive  counterfeiter  would 
attempt  to  duplicate  a  color  picture  of  a 
stamp.  Instead  he  would  go  to  his  near- 
est post  office,  buy  a  sheet  of  stamps  and 
photo  copy  these,  thus  preparing  an  en- 
tire printing  plate  with  more  faithful 
reproductions.  And  may  I  say  paren- 
thetically that  counterfeiting  of  U.S. 
stamps  is  virtually  nonexistent  today. 
The  penalties  for  getting  caught  are  too 
great;  the  rewards  are  too  small. 

Revision  of  this  outmoded  law  to  per- 
mit reproduction  in  color  of  our  postage 
stamps  would  provide  a  healthy  stimulus 
to  philately,  an  avocation  that  attracts 
millions  of  Americans  In  all  walks  of  life. 
It  woud  also  improve  our  world  Image. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
which  prints  our  postage  stamps.  Is  now 
preparing  for  operation  a  new  nine-color 
press.  This  has  the  potential  to  print 
the  finest  and  most  colorful  stamps  in  the 
world. 

As  a  matter  of  national  pride,  I  would 
like  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  see  what 
magnificent  stamps  we  will  then  produce. 
But  the  world  will  never  know  If  the  re- 
productions In  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines are  in  lackluster  black  and  white. 

I  am,  therefore,  today  Introducing 
legislation  which  will  permit  us  to  pro- 
duce U.S.  stamps  in  color  as  the  rest  of 
the  world  does. 


BOOK  MAn.TNO  RATE 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr,  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  2071,  which  would 
include  books  issued  to  supplement  other 
books  within  the  provisions  of  law  estab- 
lishing special  postal  rates  for  mailing 
books  through  the  U.S.  mall.  The  pro- 
posal will  eliminate  a  gross  inequity  that 
may  be  created  inadvertently  by  a  1966 
amendment  to  the  book  rate  provision 
which  will  go  into  effect  on  January  15, 
1967. 

Books  permanently  bound  for  preser- 
vation. Including  bound  book  supple- 
ments, have  been  entitled  to  the  special 
book  rate — 39  U.S.C.  4554(a)(1) — since 
it  was  first  established  in  1938.  The 
1966  amendment — added  by  the  Senate 
to  the  Parcel  Post  Act,  Public  Law  89- 
593.  section  2(d) — changed  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  books  entitled  to  the  special 
book  rate. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  Intended 
to  permit  complete  looseleaf  books  to  be 
mailed  at  the  book  rate,  and  to  exclude 
subsequent  mailings  of  replacement 
pages  which  were  to  replace  or  add  to 
material  In  the  complete  book. 

Literal  application  of  the  1966  amend- 
ment could  deny  the  book  rate  to  many 
publications  which  have  utilized  it 
through  the  years  since  1938.  Single 
volumes  of  multivolume  sets  of  books 
such  as  encyclopedias,  law  or  medical 
books  Issued  serially,  or  lawbooks  up- 
dating "complete"  lawbooks  of  statutes 
or  court  csises,  if  mailed  separately  could, 
by  literal  application,  be  denied  the  book 
rate  since  they  are  not  a  "complete 
book." 

With  regard  to  the  1966  amendment, 
this  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  book 
supplements.  The  new  proposal  rede- 
fines the  description  of  books  entitled  to 
the  book  mailing  rate  to  remove  any  pos- 
sibility of  an  unintended  interpretation. 
Book  supplements  will  continue  to  be 
mailed  at  the  book  rate  under  this 
proposal. 

EDITORIAL    ABUSE    OF    A    PUBLIC 
TRUST 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remsu-ks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editorial  entitled  "Speaker  on  the  Spot." 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning,  strikes  me  as  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  abuse  of  the  public  trust. 
It  is  forgivable  where  a  newspaper  of 
some  respectability  permits  the  printing 
of  the  views  of  a  columnist  even  If  he  is 


factuaUy  off  base,  but  where  the  editor 
uses  the  prestige  of  his  oflQce  and  his  pub- 
lication to  express  views  which  find  no 
justification  in  the  trae  facts  of  the  case. 
this  ts  tantamount  to  an  abuse  of  public 
trust.  As  one  Member  who  voted  to  re- 
elect John  W.  McCormack  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  for  the  90th  Congress,  I  con- 
sider the  unfortunate  editorial  an  attack 
on  my  judgment  and  Integrity,  as  well  as 
upon  that  of  other  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  a  poll  were  taken 
among  Members  of  Congress  today  as  to 
who  is  the  most  beloved  Member,  John 
W.  McCoRKACK  would  without  any 
doubt  outpoll  all  others.  He  is  not  only 
beloved,  he  is  the  most  highly  respected 
of  all.  Certainly,  he  would  not  have 
been  reelected  Speaker  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  believed  that  he,  more  than  any- 
body else,  could  best  lead  the  90th  Con- 
gress to  meet  the  great  challenges  faced 
by  this  country  In  the  next  2  years. 

Great  to-do  is  made  of  the  Speaker's 
age.  We  who  know  the  Speaker  inti- 
mately know  that  he  has  the  vitality  and 
sharpness  of  Intellect  to  challenge  any 
man  30  years  his  Junior.  The  history- 
making  record  of  the  88th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses, in  which  I  was  so  proud  to  serve, 
is  Irrefutable  evidence  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  is  a  cruel,  false  In- 
dictment of  a  dedicated  American  who 
will  undoubtedly  go  down  In  history  as 
one  of  our  truly  beloved  leaders,  and 
what  is  more  Important,  a  great  and 
good  man.  Whatever  motivation  the 
editor  may  have  had,  he  owes  a  public 
apology  not  only  to  the  Speaker,  but  to 
his  readers  for  having  insulted  their  in- 
telligence through  abuse  of  a  public 
trust. 


VETERANS    HOSPITAL   FOR   CLARK 
I  COUNTY.  NEV. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
ujl^animous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
fr6m  Nevada  [Mr.  Bariko]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Twmessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
veterans'  hospital  in  Clark  County,  Nev. 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  a  vet- 
erans' hospital  in  southern  Nevada.  Not 
only  is  Clark  Coimty  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  counties  in  the  Nation  but  the 
nearest  veterans'  hospital  Is  325  miles 
away  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  A  facility 
which  already  suffers  from  overcrowding. 
The  only  other  veterans  facility  avail- 
able is  located  in  Reno  and  Is  nearly  500 
miles  away.  These  distances  present  a 
problem  which  is  self-apparent  in  regard 
to  the  utilization  of  remote  facilities 
which  service  the  Las  Vegas  area. 

Furthermore,  southern  Nevada's  cli- 
mate is  ideal  for  rehabilitation  and  a  vet- 
erans' hospital  in  this  area  would  be  a 
tremendous  asset  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  facilities. 
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APPOINTMENT  OP  THE  DIRECTOR 
OF  FBI 

Mr.  BIiANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Baring]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAE[ER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation  to  Insure  that 
all  successors  to  the  present  FBI  Director, 
when  the  time  comes,  be  named  from  the 
active  career  members  of  the  FBI  who 
have  served  with  that  organization  for 
at  least  10  years. 

I  feel  that  it  Is  of  utmost  importance 
that  politics  be  kept  out  of  the  FBI,  as 
has  been  the  case  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  I  believe 
that  my  bill  would  Insure  this. 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 
FOR  EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSES 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Uie  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Baring]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectloa  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation,  which  would 
allow  teachers  to  deduct  from  gross  in- 
come the  expenses  incurred  in  pursuing 
courses  for  academic  credit  and  degrees 
at  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Includ- 
ing some  travel. 

The  teaching  profession  is  already 
ridiculously  \mderpaid.  Nearly  all  other 
professions  have  tax  writeoff  provisions 
for  conventions  or  other  activities  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  individual's 
business  responsibilities.  In  order  to  get 
the  best  qualified  teachers  and  for  them 
to  continue  their  education  to  expand 
their  knowledge  I  feel  it  is  only  Just  that 
such  expenses  be  deductible  from  their 
gross  Income. 


able  John  W.  McCobmack,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

He  is  a  leader  of  courage  and  fore- 
sight. His  courage  and  foresight  have 
not  been  concerned  primarily  with  the 
problems  of  his  party.  He  has  d&voted 
himself  wholeheartedly  to  the  service  of 
this  coimtry  and  has  consistently  been 
concerned  with  the  national  interest 
rather  than  partisan  politics. 

Our  Speaker  is  also  an  able  manager. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  effort  and  skill  to  direct 
the  work  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Our  Speaker  knows  this  job  better  than 
anyone  else.  We  take  for  granted  as 
normal  and  effortless  many  things  that, 
without  the  skilled  hand  of  the  Speaker 
at  the  helm,  would  be  complicated  and 
difficult. 

More  than  anything  else  over  the 
years,  I  have  come  to  value  our  Speaker 
as  a  friend  and  counselor.  He  is  a  man 
of  outstanding  wisdom,  character,  and 
judgment.  He  has  given  invaluable  help 
in  solving  problems  whether  these  prob- 
lems were  international  or  local,  or 
whether  they  were  legislative  or  per- 
sonal. 

Our  Speaker  occupies  a  key  role  in  the 
affairs  of  our  country,  and  we  need  his 
continued  leadership  and  covinsel. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  January  18,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Cali- 
fornia (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lipscomb) 
on  account  of  illness. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
THOMAS  E.  MORGAN,  CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoBS  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
served  in  the  House  since  1945.  Al- 
though this  seems  like  a  long  time,  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  many  here  who 
have  been  here  much  longer  than  I  have 
been. 

'  I  refer  to  this  fact  because  the  longer 
I  serve  the  more  I  am  awEure  of  the  ster- 
ling qualities  of  our  Speaker,  the  Honor- 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 23 ;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mize)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BLANTON) ,  for  15  minutes,  on  Wednesday, 
January  18,  1967;  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mee)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Pino. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blanion)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Donohtje. 

Mr.  Joelson. 

Mr.  Celler. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAIIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

219.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
ol  the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Department  of  the  Army  aviation  personnel 
above  the  grade  of  major,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  301(g)  of  title  37. 
umted  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

220.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  num- 
ber of  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to  perma- 
nent duty  m  the  executive  part  of  the  De- 
partment as  of  December  31,  1966,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  8031(c),  title  10, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

221.  A  letter  from  Steptoe  &  Johnson, 
attorneys  at  law,  Washington,  D.C..  trans- 
mitting the  Annual  Report  of  the  George- 
town Barge,  Dock,  Elevator  &  Railway  Co. 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1966,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  act  ol  incor- 
poration of  September  26,  1888;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

222.  A  letter  from  the  president  and  chair- 
man. Little  League  Baseball,  Inc.,  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of 
Little  League  Baseball,  Inc.,  for  the  year 
1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  88-378;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

223.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1969,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BLANTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLXmONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H  R.  2502.  A  bin  to  provide  that  hereafter 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bmeau  ol  In- 
vesUgaUon  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
from  among  career  officers  or  employees  ol 
such  Bureau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2503.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Veterans 
Administration  general  medical  and  surgical 
hospital  of  400  beds  at  Clark  County,  Nev.; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  2504.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow   a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  2505.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ac- 
quire,   transfer,    convey,    and    lease    certain 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  lor  use 
as  sites  for  offices  for  governments  of  for- 
eign countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  2506.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  a  memorial  to  Woodrow 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  2507.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1954   to   provide   a  credit 


gaalnst  income  tax  to  offset  losses  of  retired 
B«y  sustained  by  certain  individuals  who 
retired  from  the  Armed  Forces  before  June  1, 
1958;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
KB.  2508.  A  blU  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  18th  and  subee- 
(juent  deceimlal  censuses,  of  congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  elecUon  of  Represent- 
a^ves,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2509.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  prohibit  certain  corporate 
management  Interlocking  relationships,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  _  „,   , 

HR.  2510.  A  bin  to  amend  section  212(a) 
(14)  Oif  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2511.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act, 
as  amended,  by  requiring  prior  notification 
of  corporate  mergers  and  aoquUitions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  2512.  A  bin  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  copyright  law.  title  X7  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.2513.  A  bUl  relating  to  national  ob- 
servances and  holidays,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2514.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  15),  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  2515.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  salaries  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR. 2516.  A  bill  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimidation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (by  request)  : 
HR.  2517.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  64a,  238, 
378,  and  483  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  apd  to 
repeal  sections  354  and  459  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2518.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  337  and 
338  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  to  add  new 
section  339;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2519.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  334,  355, 
367,  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2520.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  XIII  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  2521.    A  bin  to  amend  sections  1(19) , 
5,  32a,  64a(l) ,  and  67d(4)  of  the  Banltruptcy 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 
HR.  2522.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faculty  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HR.  2623.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  rates  of  postage  on 
third-class  mall;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HR.  2524.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  a  highway  between  Montgomery,  Ala., 
and  Ocala,  Pla.,  as  a  part  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HR.  2525.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Conomlsslon  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
HR.  2626.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 


Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  disability  Insvirance  benefits  which  Is 
presently  required  In  the  case  of  an  Indlvld- 
\ial  receiving  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  2527.  A  biU  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  study  the 
feasibUlty  of  giving  local  commiinltles  more 
control  over  certain  Federal  land  acquUl- 
tlons,  and  of  providing  for  Independent  re- 
view of  such  acquisitions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2528.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  lomilgra- 
Uon  and  Nationality  Act  to  require  that  cer- 
tain Information  appear  on  the  face  of 
travel  documents  Issued  to  minor  children 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.DOWDT: 
HR.  2529.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  8,  1960,  relating  to  the  Washing- 
ton Channel  waterfront;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  2530.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Charitable  Solicitation  Act  to  re- 
quire certain  findings  before  the  Issuance  of 
a  solicitation  permit  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON : 
H.R.  2531.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  unclaimed  and  xinpald  share  of 
the  Loyal  Creek  judgment  fund,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  disposition  of  estates  of  Intestate 
members  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma  or 
estates  of  members  of  the  Creek  Nation  of 
Oklahoma  dying  without  heirs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

H.R.  2532.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa In  docket  No.  303  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  for  other  piirpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California : 
H.R.  2533.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  with  respect  to  con- 
tempt citations  in  the  case  of  witnesses  be- 
fore congressional  committees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tiie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.2S34.  A  bin  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  child- 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  FINO: 
HR.  2535.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faculty  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  dUturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HALEY: 
HJt.  2536.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  2537.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  th* 
United  States  Code  to  protect  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  mentally  Incompetent  per- 
sons committed  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY : 
HJl.  2538.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reimbursement 
to  Frankemnuth.  Mich.,  for  certain  work  on 
the  flood  control  project  on  the  Saginaw 
River,  Mich.;   to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

H.R.  2539.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion for  certain  short-term  employment  at 
agricultural  or  hortlcult\iral  fairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2540.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Seciirlty  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 


living  increases  m  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  2541.  A  bill  to  establish   a  Commis- 
sion  on   Government  Procurement;    to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  2542.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent, 
across-the-board  ijenefit  Increase,  and  sub- 
sequent Increases  based  on  rises  In  the  cost 
of  Uving;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  2543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a  National 
Conununlty    Senior    Service   Corpe;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  2544.  A  bin  for  the  estabUshment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

HR.  2545.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national  vet- 
erans' cemetery  system  consisting  of  all 
cemeteries  of  the  United  States  In  which  vet- 
erans of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be 
buried;  to  the  Committee  on  InterlOT  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2546.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  ccanpre- 
henslve  review  of  national  water  resource 
problems  and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  2547.  A  blU  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assUtance  to 
certain  non-Federal  institutions,  agencies, 
and  organizations  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  commuiUty  programs  for  pa- 
tients with  kidney  disease  and  for  conduct  of 
training  related  to  such  programs,  and  other 
piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  2548.  A  bUl  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  whUe  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2549.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  m- 
dependent  Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Idarme  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  2550.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to.  Increase  the  total  mUe- 
age  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

H.R.  2551.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.2552.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  create  an  Inde- 
pendent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  puri>06es;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  2553.  A  blU  to  reclassUy  certain  posi- 
tions m  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Port  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2554.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  In- 
come tax  exemption  of  certain  voluntary  em- 
ployees' beneficiary  assoclatloru  shaU  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  their  net  mcome;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY : 
H  R.  2656.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  IfdMILLAN: 
HJl.  2866.  A  blU  to  amend  the  provtelonB  of 
law  relating  to  the  planting  of  crops  on 
acreage  diverted  under  the  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains  program;  to  the  CJommlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

HJl.  2657.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
AdJUBtment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  tranaf  er  of  peanut  acreage  allot- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  2658.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 8.  1960.  relating  to  the  Washington 
Channel  waterfront:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  oS  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MacGREOOR: 
H.B.  2559.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent. 
acroBB-the-board  benefit  Increafie,  and  subee- 
quent  increases  based  on  rises  In  the  cost  of 
living;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  tSl.  MATSUNAGA: 
Hit.  2560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  piir- 
poees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.2561.  A  biU  to  amend  tltie  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  payment  of  an- 
nxUtles  to  secretaries  of  Justices  and  Judges 
of  the  United  States  on  the  same  basis  as 
annuities  to  congressional  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  2562.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  aged 
survivor  beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits,  or  suffer  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  such  benefits,  by  rea- 
son of  marriage  or  remarriage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 
HJl.  2563.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
msrce  with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclftry. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H  R.  2564.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  membership  of 
Members  of  Congress  in  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  2565.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
contributions  made  to  Members  of  Congress 
lor  personal  piurposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2666.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  gift 
of  more  than  $25  which  is  made  to  an  elected 
public  official  shall  be  Included  in  his  gross 
income  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Income 
tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHARA  of  Michigan: 
HJl.  2667.  A  bill  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  the  building  trades  and  construc- 
tion Industry  in  all  Federal  and  federally 
financed  or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts : 
HJl.  2668.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Town 
AffillaUon  Association  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2669.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  ptu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  2670.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  chUd- 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER: 
H3.2571.  A  blU  to  eliminate  certain  In- 
equities between  State  chartered  and  fed- 
erally chartered  financial  Institutions  in  the 


conduct  of  Interstate  business;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  2572.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent, 
acK»s-the-board    increase    In    the    benefits 
payable  thereunder,  wltSi  subsequent  cost- 
of-living  Increases  in  such  benefits,  and  to 
provide  that  any  such  Increases  shall  not  be 
considered   as   Income   for   purposes    of   de- 
termining eUglbllity  for  pension  under  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  (veterans'  liene- 
flts) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  2673.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital   of    1,000    beds    In    the    Rlverslde-San 
Bernadlno  area  of  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
H.R.  2574.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  and  rural  carriers  from 
civil  service  registers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  2575.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the 
Federal  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

ByMr.RODINO: 
H.R.  2576.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  an  older 
Americans  community  service  progrtmi;   to 
the  Committee  on  Bduoatlon  and  Labor. 

HJl.  2577.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  that 
committing  acts  dangerous  to  persons  on 
board  trains  shall  be  s  criminal  offense;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HJl.  2578.  A  bill  to  cttrb  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  professional  boxing,  to  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  the  Office 
of  the  National  Boxing  Commissioner,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
HJl.  2579.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  make 
more  specific  the  purposes  for  which  loans 
may  be  made  under  seetlons  2  and  4  of  such 
act,  and  to  modify  the  provisions  relating  to 
Interest  rates  on  loans  made  under  such  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  2580.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  authorizing  the  devel- 
opment or  removal  of  certain  oil  or  gas  de- 
posits underlying  the  Pacific  Ocean;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2581.  A  bin  to  designate  the  author- 
ized Port  Hueneme  Small  Craft  Harbor, 
California,  as  the  Channel  Islands  Harbor;  to 
the  Committee  on  PuMlc  Works. 

HJl.  2582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchamt 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TEAGTJE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HJl.  2583.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increases  In 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  2584.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  define  service  In  the  Armed 
F\>rce8  since  August  5,  1964,  as  service  during 
the  Vietnam  era  and  to  provide  that  veterans 
of  such  service  be  eligible  for  those  benefits 
restricted  to  veterans  of  wartime  service,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
HJl.  2685.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 


mittee on  Ethics  in  the  legUlative  branch  ol 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  2586.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  extend  to  vet- 
erans of  Mexican  border  hostilities  the  same 
benefits  enjoyed  by  veterans  of  periods  of 
war;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  2587.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVni  ol 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2588.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent, 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase,  and  subse- 
quent increases  based  on  rises  In  the  cost 
of  living;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  American  selling  price  in 
the  case  of  certain  footwear  of  rubber  or 
plastics;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  2590.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  2591.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  Increase  from  2  to  2V2  per- 
cent   the    retirement    multiplication   factor 
used  In  computing  annuities  of  certain  em- 
ployees engaged  In  hazardous  duties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  2692.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10,  14,  32, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
Reserve   components   of   the   Armed   Forces, 
and   clarify   the   status   of   National   Guard 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  2593.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  monthly 
social  security  benefit  payments  shall  not  be 
considered  as  Income  In  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  pensions  under  that  title;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
HJl.  2594.  A  bin  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  2595.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,   and    for    other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.  2596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of   1965  to  provide  for  an  older 
Americans  community  service  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  2697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icana Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  an  older 
Americans  community  service  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  2598.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of   1966  to  provide  for  an  older 
Americans  community  service  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  2599.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  an  older 
Americans  community  service  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KYROS: 
HJl.  2600.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act   of   1965   to   provide  for   an  older 
Americans  community  service  program;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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By  Mr.  HALPEBN: 
HJl.  2601.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  an  older 
Americans  community  service   program;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.R.  2602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  an  older 
Americans  commimlty  service  program;    to 
tbe  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  2603.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  an  older 
Americans  community  service  program;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HJl.  2604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act   of   1965   to  provide  for   an  older 
Americans  community  service  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.   MOSS: 
HJl.  2605.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  an  older 
Americans  community  service  program;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJl.  2606.  A     bill    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans    Act   of    1965   to   provide   for   an 
older  Americans  community  service  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.2607.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans   Act   of    1965   to   provide   for   an 
older  Americans  community  service  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  2608.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans   Act   of    1965   to   provide    for   an 
older  Americans  community  service  program; 
to  the  CoDMnlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado : 
HJl.  2609.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans   Act   of    1965   to   provide   for   an 
older  Americans  community  service  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  CORMAN: 
HJl.  2610.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans    Act   of    1965    to   provide   for   an 
older  Americans  community  service  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HJl.  2611.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans   Act  of   1965   to  provide  for  an 
older  Americans  conmiunlty  service  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.2612.  A    bill     to    amend     the     Older 
Americans   Act  of   1965   to  provide  for  an 
older  Americans  community  service  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California : 
HJl.  2613.  A    bin    to     amend     the    Older 
Americans    Act   of    1965    to   provide   for   an 
older  Americans  conununlty  service  program; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.DIGGS: 
HJl.  2614.  A    bin     to     amend    the    Older 
Americans    Act   of    1965    to   provide   for   an 
older  Americans  community  service  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL : 
HJl.  2615.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans    Act   of    1966   to   provide   for   an 
older  Americans  community  service  program; 
to  the  Oonmilttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
HJl.  2816.  A   bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred   In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  2617.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  U.S.  cities  for  a  portion  of  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  entertain- 
ment of  foreign  officials;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
HJl.  2618.  A  bill  to  provide  a  residence  for 
pages;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
HJl.  2619.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  Increase  the  maximum  maturity 
of  regular  business  loans  to  20  years  where 
such  loans  are  made  for  the  construction  of 
facilities;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  2620.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (the  Hill-Burton 
Act)  so  as  to  double  tbe  amount  authorized 
for  assisting  the  construction  of  nursing 
homes  and  other  long-term-care  faculties, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  2621.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  development 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  2622.  A  bill  to  permit  black  and  white 
or  color  reproductions  of  UjS.  and  foreign 
postage  stamps  under  certain  circumstances 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  2623.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  on  Guam  to  the  memory  of  the 
valiant  U.S.  servicemen  who  gave  their  lives 
there  In  World  War  II  in  order  to  protect  the 
Umted  States  and  to  advance  the  cause  of 
freedom;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  H^ERT: 
H.R.  2624.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  32. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  certain  bene- 
fits for  Reserves  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps,  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  who  are  Injured  in  connection 
with  Inactive  duty  training,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  2625.  A  bill  to  provide  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  for  members  of  the 
Reserve  Forces  authorized  medical  or  surgi- 
cal care,  hospitalization,  or  rehospltalizatlon 
at  Federal  expense;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  2626.  A  bin  to  provide  medicare  for 
dependents  of  reservists  who  die  in  a  train- 
ing status;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  2627.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  incentive  plan 
for  participation  In  the  Ready  Reserve;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

H.R.  2628.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1333 
(3)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
retirement  credit  for  attendance  at  each 
prescribed  training  assembly  or  period  of 
equivalent  instruction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  2629.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10,  14,  and 
32,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
remission  or  cancellation  of  Indebtedness  of 
enlisted  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2630.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  a  uniform  and  the  presentation  of 
a  fiag  of  the  United  States  for  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2631.  A  bin  to  provide  authority  for 
the  payment  of  proficiency  pay  to  enlisted 
members  of  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  2632.  A  bUl  to  permit  National  Guard 
officers  to  act  as  inspecting  officers  under 
section  710(f)  of  title  32,  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  2633.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
32,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  Federal 
support  for  defense  forces  established  under 


section  109(c)  of  title  33;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  2634.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Investigation 
by  a  mlUtary  department  of  certain  air- 
craft accidents  and  for  the  use  of  r^wrts  re- 
sulting from  those  investigations  in  actions 
for  damages;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  2635.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  members  of  the  National  Guard 
who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  when  called  or  ordered  to  Federal  or 
State  mUitary  service  and  aid  of  civil  au- 
thority; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  2636.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  32.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  system  of 
courts-martial  for  the  National  Guard  not 
in  Federal  service;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.B.  2637.  A  bill  to  provide  pecuniary  Ua- 
bility  by  the  States  or  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  If  loss  or  damage  to  Federal 
property  resulted  from  gross  negUgence  or 
willful  misconduct;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2638.  A  blU  to  extend  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  to  Reserves  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  members  of  the  National 
Guard  when  engaged  in  federaUy  prescribed 
full-time  training  or  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  2639.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosiu^  of  finance  charges  in  cormectlon 
with  extension  of  credit;  to  the  Conomittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  2640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2.  1954,  relating  to  office  space  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

H.R.  2641.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,  1925,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

HJl.  2642.  A  bin  to  authOTlae  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  a  memorial  to  Woodrow 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adnaln- 
Istration. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  2643.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  Independ- 
ent  appraisal   of  certain  land   acquired  in 
federally  assisted  programs;  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN : 
H.R.  2644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  planting  of  crops  on 
acreage  diverted  under  the  cotton,  wheat, 
and  feed  grains  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  2645.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Pacific 
medical  center  In  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
HJl.  2646.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authorization 
tac  the   purchase,   maintenance,   operation, 
and  driving  of  an  automobile  for  any  Member 
of   the   House    of   Representatives    who   has 
previously  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HJl.  2647.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  to  make  use  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  techniques  and  equip- 
ment m  the  performance  of  Its  functions;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  2648.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  payment 
of  compensation  to  a  spouse  or  child  of  a 
Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives employed  in  certain  positions;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.RODINO: 
H.R.  2649.  A   bUl   to  establish   a   National 
Economic  Conversion  Conunlsslon,  and  for 
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other  purposea;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  C<»nmerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HJt.  2650.  A  bill  relating  to  national  ob- 
■errances  and  holidaya,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  establish  an  Institute 
of  corrections  for  the  training  and  Instruc- 
tion  of   corrections   personnel   selected   by 
States  and  their  municipal  subdivisions  In 
the  field  of  correctional  methods  and  tech- 
niques; to  the  C<Mnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJ.  Res.  165.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 
the   Constitution   of   the  United   States   to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  hoiise  of  its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  wMnen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DOWDT: 
H  J.  Res.  167.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tb«  Jadlolary. 
ByBilr.FLYNT: 
H.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  propoelng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  voluntary  participation  in 
prayer  in  public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution   to   provide 
for  the  resiunptlon  of  trade  with  Rhodesia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.J.  Res.  160.  Joint   resolution   creating   a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  liCACHEN: 
H  J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Librarian   of   Congress   to   transfer   certain 
documents  to  the  Hall  of  Records  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Maryland:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  Of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  162.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
AprU  3  of  each  year  as  Pony  Express  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MAT: 
H  J.  Res.  163.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to   equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PATMAN: 
H J.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  dates  for  transmission  of  the  economic 
report  and  the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Conmilttee;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H  J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BARING: 
H.  Con.  Res.  67.  Conciirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT : 
H.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent   resolution   to 


express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  69.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force;  to  ttie  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  70.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino 
Brumldl;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  71.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  raise  its  legal  drinking 
age  to  21;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN : 
H.  Con.  Res.  72.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  should  continue 
without  Interruption;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  1 

ByMr.  RODINO:  | 
H.  Con.  Res.  73.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  tht  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  incorporatloai  of  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania.''and  Estonia  Into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
SoctaUst  RepubUcs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL; 
H.  Res.  136.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI.  and  Xin  of  the  Hviles  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.  Res.  137.  Resolution   concern   for   mili- 
tary personnel  held  captive  in  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H.  Res.  138.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  administration,  operation,  and 
enforcement  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949,  and  related  acts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  LENNON : 
H.  Res.  139.  Resolution  amending  rule 
XXin  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  to  permit  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  while  the  House  la  in  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

ByMr.PIRNIB: 
H.  Res.  140.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.POAGE: 
H.Res.  141.  Resolution   to   provide   funds 
for   the  Committee  on   Agriculture;    to   the 
Committee  on  Hoxise  Administration. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 
H.  Res.  142.  Resolution       amending       the 
Rules  of  the  House  in  order  to  transfer  Juris- 
diction over  military  anfl  national  cemeteries 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows 


By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota : 
H.R.  2661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Swan- 
ston  Equipment  Co.;  \o  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
HJl.  2652.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Corbie  F. 
Cochran;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
H Jl.  2653.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Nursing;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  liir.  BOLAND: 
HJl.2654.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Klelnerman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


H  R.  2655.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Lei-May 
Ling;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H Jl.  2856.  A   bill    for    the    reUef   of   Col, 
Thomas  P.  McCarthy:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CONTE: 
H Jl.  2657.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fllomena 
Quaranta;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
HJl.  2658.     A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Masaahi  Kawasaki;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2859.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Peter 
K.  Lekkas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ci&xv< 

H.R.2660.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Manuel  Mendez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
HR  2661.   A  bUl  for  the  reUef  Of  E.  P.  Fort, 
Cora  Lee  Port  Corbett,  and  W.  R.  Fort;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DUNCAN: 
HJl.  2662.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kareem 
Joseph  Dughman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON : 
HR.  2663.     A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Brown;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  2664.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CornelU 
De  Hart;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2665.    A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Abraham 
Grobard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2666.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sebastl- 
ano  Renda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

H  R  2667.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  a  vessel  to  the  Lower  Manhattan  Anti- 
poverty  Board,  Inc.,  for  educational  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

HR  2668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sevastl 
Diakides;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fajwel 
Zacaepinskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.R.  2670.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Calderone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  2671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jane 
Feitelberg;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

cl&rv 

H.R.2672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Lee  Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HR.  2673.  A  blU   for   the  relief  of  Hascal 
Relzemberg;    to  the   Committee   on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2674.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Garabet 
Civelekyan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  2675.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  AOe- 
lalde  Hoffman;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2676,  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hee  SooK 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  2677.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Mlcell  and  Santa  Maria  Rita  Mlceli;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pel-Cni 
Pan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  2679.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Evanthla 
Pslchopedas:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ,   „  „ 

H  R  2680.  A   bill    for    the   reUef   of   Mary 
Seferlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.2681.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  D]am- 
chld  Shams  and  Homa  Shams;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2682.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Vexelman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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HJl.  2683.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Amado 
Manuel  Vina;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
HJl.  2884.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Voyislav 
B(Mc;  to  the  Conmxittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2685.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Louis  H. 
Costa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  JOELSON: 
HJl  2686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wynter 
Harper;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2687.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PreciUa 
Valino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KARSTEN: 
BR.  2688.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
C.  Beaury;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  2689.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sel 
Byung  Yoon  and  his  wife,  Sook  Ihn  Saw; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  2690.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucllla 
Da  Sllva  Afonso;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2691.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Rosa 

Cabral;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2692.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Jeremlas 

Bebelo  Carreiro;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  2693.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reglna 
Costa  Feleclano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branca  da 
Gloria  Preitas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2695.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
D.  Lambert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Bradford  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
HJl.  2697.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Sheng 
Ming  Cheng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2698.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Hedva 
Halmson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2699.  A  blU  lor  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mltauko  Kiuchi  Kawal;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Corazon 
H.  Lomotan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2701.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jacque- 
line Mevs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2702.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Elizabeth  Ella  Stadler;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2703.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Con- 
eepdon  L.  Yap;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  2704.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lourdes 
Tslt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN  (by  request) : 
HR.  2705.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Christine 
Johnson  (also  known  as  Christine  Cayenne) ; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request) : 
HJl.  2706.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  WlUlam 
Temes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    MATHIAS    of    California: 
HR.2707.  A   blU   for   the   reUef   of   Mrs. 
Patricia  Ann  CLeary  and  Michael  Alexander 
OXeary;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2708.  A   bUl    for   the    reUef   of   Ivor 
William  Perkins  and  Kathleen  Perkins;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2709.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Suh  Yoon 
Sup  and  Suh  Ok  Sun;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.MATSUNAGA: 

HJl.2710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 

Cheng;  to  the  Conmiiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3711.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 

Cabbab;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJl.  2712.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Conrado 
A.  Deleon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  MAYNE: 
HJl.  2713.  A   bin   for   the   reUef   of   Tlta 
L.  CaUeJa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2714.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Remedios 
H.  Sevillano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
HJl.  2715.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Bhagawandas  P.  Lathi;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  2716.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Este- 
ban  G.  Friera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  2717.  A    bin    for   the   relief    of    Niko 
Lencek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.NEDZI: 
HJl.  2718.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Antonina 
Dudzinskl;    to  the   Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  2719.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Christina 
Kazub  (also  known  as  Krystyna  Kazub) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2720.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  MarU 
Grazla  Lo  Piccolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2721.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Wanda  Stempnlewicz;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2722.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bronlslaw 
Turek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.PELLY: 
HJl.  2723.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  late 
Jacob  DeHaven;    to  the  Conmilttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2724.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Helen  T.  Guerrero;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2725.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Same  Iny; 
to  the  Ccnunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2726.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Leoncio 
and  Agapita  Poblete  Punzal;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2727.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Mercedes  B.  Yumang;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 

HJl.  2728.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Edith 

H.  Amos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2729.  A   blU   for   the   reUef  of  Alfred 

Coleman;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOAOE: 
H.R.  2730.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  Temple  Junior  College,  T«nple, 
Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  REES: 
H.R.  2731.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moham- 
med Aslam  A.  R.  Munjee;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.2732.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Eugenlo 
Loza  Bedoya;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2733.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Shalmon 
(Shafllq)  Kassab  and  Evelin  Kassab;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2734.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 
Cametti  de  Vignale;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
HJl.  2735.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  IsU 
Fertde  Engin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania : 
HJl.  2736.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Ibra- 
him Faruk  Sarac,  his  wife,  Fatnxa  Niikhet 
Sarac,  and  their  two  daughters.  Ayes  Hulya 
Sarac  and  Fatma  Nil  Sarac;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJl.  2737.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George 
Andreopoulos;  to  the  Conmfiittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


H.R.  2738.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Wallace 
Ohevez  and  Tensie  Chevez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2739.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Vlada 

Cizerlln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2740.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Alexander 

Drucker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.2741.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Obert 

Henry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2742.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sedley 
Alleyne  Greenldge  Haugland;  to  the  Ctmx- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2743.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Fotios 
Koiigemitroe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.2744.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Aleko 
Papakozma;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clBtfy. 

HJl.  2745.   A  biU   for   the   reUef  of  Dlna 
Slmhony,  Nadl  Slmhony,  and  David  Slmhony; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
HJl.  2746.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Francesco 
Raqusa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
HJl.  2747.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Erman 
Donald;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2748.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  the  famUy 
of  Percy  Lawrence,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  2749.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martka 
Emillyu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2750.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Giacomo 
Famularo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2751.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  WU- 
helmina  Franken;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2762.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  George 
Yussef  Karma,  his  wife,  Angele  Karma,  and 
their  minor  son  Frederick  Karma;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2753.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Barbara 
Polly  Lane;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2754.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Sorin 
Papovichi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  iSx.  BOB  WILSON: 
HJl.  2755.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Harry  F. 
Armstrong;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2756.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Arley  L. 
Beem,  aviation  electrician's  mate  chief, 
umted  States  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H..R2757.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Comdr. 
Albert  G.  Berry,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2758.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Horace 
H.  Easter  day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2759.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Jean 
M.  Koppang;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.2760.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Sondra  D. 
Shaw;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2761.  A  bin  tor  the  relief  of  John  E. 
Tucker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2762.  A    bUl    for    the    reUef   of   CWO 
Bemhard  Vollmer,  UJ3.  Navy   (retired);   to 
the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YATES  (by  request) : 
HJl.  2768.  A   blU  for  the  reUef  of  Juan 
Maldonado-Velasquez;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETmOire,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

11.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  faculty  and  student  body  of  Livingstone 
College,  Salisbury,  N.C.,  relative  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  House  C<nnmlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
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Ediict  in  &t  U.S.  Congreu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  January  17,  1967 


Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
permanent  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics 
for  the  guidance  of  Members  and  em- 
ployees of  the  legislative  branch. 

On  February  4,  1966.  I  addressed  the 
New  York  University  Alumni  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  on  the  subject 
of  ethics  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  At  that 
time  I  described  the  difficulties  which  I 
had  in  obtaining  giildance  and  advice  in 
connection  with  separating  myself  from 
business  activities  upon  my  election  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  there  was  no 
one  to  whom  I  could  turn  for  official 
guidance.  There  were  no  clear  rules 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  a  Member  nor 
was  there  a  readily  available  definition 
of  "conflict  of  interest." 

On  March  29,  1966,  I  introduced  UK.. 
14091  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Ethics.  It  is  that  legislation  which  I 
have  sponsored  again  today. 

Recent  events  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  point  up  the  need 
for  a  meaningful  ethics  bill,  one  which 
would  eliminate  any  accusation  of  a 
"double  standard"  in  the  present  whoUy 
Inadequate  procedures  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  should  not  be  a 
double  standard  of  ethics  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  would  expect  ar«r 
Member  who  has  evidence  that  the  US. 
Goverrmient  has  been  bilked  by  a  citi- 
zen, be  he  a  private  citizen  or  a  holder 
of  pubUc  ofBce,  to  present  such  evidence 
to  the  appropriate  authority.  And  if  it 
involved  a  Member  of  Congress  to  which 
committee  would  such  a  complaint  be  re- 
ferred? At  the  moment  there  is  no  such 
committee  which  points  up  the  need. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day differs  from  most  ethics  bills  pre- 
viously introduced  in  three  major  re- 
spects: 

First,  the  joint  committee,  composed 
of  seven  Senators  and  seven  House  Mem- 
bers, wovild  be  permanent,  not  merely  an 
Interim  committee  authorized  to  draft 
a  proposed  code  of  ethics  and  then  cease 
to  fimcUon.  The  annmlttee  would  con- 
tinue for  the  purpose  of  Investigating 
c<»nplaints.  recommending  changes  In 
the  code  of  ethics,  and  acting  as  an  ad- 
visory body  to  Members  and  employees 
of  the  legislative  branch. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  the  disclosure 
of  any  and  all  financial  Intereata — direct 
or  indirect— in  activities  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  regulatory  agency.  Most 
other  bills  on  this  subject  require  only 
the  reporting  of  financial  Interests  in 
excess  of  a  given  figure  such  sls  $10,000. 
Third,  the  bill  establishes  a  guidance 
and    advisory    opinion    procedure    by 


authorizing    the    joint    committee    to 
render  advisory  opinions  on  possible  con- 
flicts of  interest  or  a  future  course  of 
conduct  contemplated  by  a  Member  of 
Congress.    The      opinions      would      be 
rendered  without  identifying  the  parties 
involved  and  would  serve  to   establish 
precedents  for  the  guidance  of  all  Mem- 
bers.   This  practice  is  foUowed  by  our 
bar  associations  and  has  proved  Invalu- 
able to  members  of  the  legal  profession. 
The  committee  would  be  expected  to 
research  and  compile  all  precedents  since 
the  first  Congress  and  to  review,  revise 
and  supplement  these  precedents  and  to 
write  a  new  set  of  ruleg  and  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  congressional  offices 
and  for  the  conduct  of  Members  of  Con- 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  and  actively  work  for  an  ethics 
bill  which  will  remove  the  cloud  which 
has  been  cast  over  this  distinguished 
Chamber.  We  have  a  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  poUce  ourselves  and  we 
have  a  moral  responsibility  to  set  an  ex- 
ample for  the  American  public.  There 
are  only  537  elected  Federal  officials  and 
every  one  must  follow  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  is  beyond  reproach. 

'llie  time  is  right  to  follow  the  course 
set  forth  in  Lamentations  3:40:  "Let  us 
examine  our  ways  and  search  them."  If 
we  act  now  the  public  will  have  its  con- 
fidence renewed  in  the  activties  of  their 
Representatives  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 


Fine  Reintrodoces  Bill  To  Amend  Civil 
Rights  Law  T«  Cnrb  Riots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  NXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Jantury  17,  1967 


Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  amend  the  civil 
rights  law  to  "prohibit  travel  or  use  of 
any  facility  in  interstate  commerce  with 
Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other  civil  dis- 
tiu-bance." 

Before  summer  comes  once  again,  ana 
riots  break  out  all  across  the  land,  Con- 
gress ought  to  pass  a  law  making  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  go  between  States  to 
Incite  riots.  We  ought  to  lay  down  the 
law  to  the  agitators. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  the  anti- 
riot  section  of  the  1966  civil  rights  bill 
as  a  separate  bill.  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  pass  it.  It  is  lilgh  time  we  put  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Federal  Govemment 
to  work  repressing  instead  of  inciting 
riots.  I  hope  that  the  1966  elections 
have  convinced  this  administration  that 
it  is  not  good  politics  for  high  officials 
like  our  Vice  President  to  urge  people 
to  riot  for  political  goals— rent  subsidies, 
for  example.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  want  antirlot  legislation  enswjted. 
They  have  made  their  voice  heard — and 
heard  clearly. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHXTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  17,  1967 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  Monday,  in  the  House  Democratic 
caucus  held  on  that  morning  of  January 
9.  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
Third  Massachusetts  Congressional  Dis- 
trict nominated,  for  the  continuing 
speakership  of  this  House,  our  beloved 
and  revered  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack. 

In  his  nominating  speech  Representa- 
tive Philbin  delivered  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  well-merited  tributes  ever 
uttered  on  such  an  occasion  and  it  was  a 
privileged  experience,  for  those  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  to  hear  this  impres- 
sive address.  Of  course,  the  nomination 
was  unanimously  approved  and  on  tlie 
following  day  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
formally  and  very  wisely  renominated  to 
preside  over  this  great  legislative  body  as 
Speaker. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  here,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  agree  with  and  share 
in  the  sentiments  so  ably  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Con- 
gressman Philbin,  as  he  summarized  the 
tremendous  public  service  record  of  our 
revered  Speaker  and  reviewed  the  re- 
markable talents  of  his  great  mind  and 
compassionate  heart,  which  have  en- 
deared him  to  all  who  have  ever  served 
with  him  and  which  assure  that  the 
name  of  Speaker  McCormack  will  be 
forever  an  inspiring  byword  In  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  Nation. 

A  great  many  Members,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  here,  asked  me  to  intercede 
with  my  dear  and  esteemed  friend  and 
colleague  from  the  Third  Massachusetts 
District  for  the  purpose  of  having  his 
eloquent  address  Included  in  the  per- 
manent Record.  He  graciously  con- 
sented to  permit  me  to  introduce  it  into 
the  Record  and  Congressman  Phubin's 
nomination  speech  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends.  It  Is  a  great 
honor,  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  thU 
morning  to  nominate  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Speaker  for  the  90th  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  no  words  of  mine  would 
be  adequate  to  portray  or  to  describe  the 
tremendous  public  record  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican I  am  so  honored  and  pleased  to  nomi- 
nate. 

Speaker  McCormack  U  universally  known 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  who  h« 
ever  served  In  the  Congress.  To  talk  of  hu 
splendid  personal  qualities  and  his  acWeyi^- 
ments  to  those  who  are  so  famUlar  wltt 
them  as  you.  would  be  somewhat  of  a  fu- 
tility, and  of  ooxirse,  it  Is  completely  un- 
necessary. 

John  McCormack  Is  a  man  of  great,  nu- 
mane  senslbUltles  and  a  fine  spirit  of  loyalty 
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that  dominates  his  character  and  the  very 
eBsence  of  his  being. 

His  greatness  as  a  public  servant;  bis  es- 
sential goodness  as  a  human  being;  his 
amiable  personal  qualities;  the  loyalty  of  his 
friendship;  the  sweep  and  Import  of  his 
great  accomplishments;  his  imselflsh  labors 
md  achievements  for  the  nation,  the  world 
and  the  American  people,  comprise  a  glorious 
chapter  in  the  hUtory  of  this  government. 

The  magnificent  distinction,  fairness  and 
Impartiality  with  which  he  has  conducted 
the  affairs  of  this  House — his  dignity,  the 
broadness  of  his  vision,  the  generosity  of  his 
Impulse,  and  the  kindness  and  compassion 
he  has  shown  In  the  discharge  of  his  weighty 
responsibilities,  are  known  to  us  and  recog- 
nized by  the  people. 

Master  of  parliamentary  law,  skilled  in 
legislative  accomplishment,  resolute  and 
tenacious  in  seeking  his  goals,  our  esteemed 
and  beloved  Speaker  Is  an  inspired  and  re- 
sourceful champion  and  fighter  for  the 
things  In  which  he  believes,  willing  at  all 
times  to  give  unselfishly  of  himself  to  pro- 
mote human  betterment,  to  broaden  the 
horizons  of  freedom  and  hasten  the  cherished 
reality  of  universal  peace  and  a  world  gov- 
erned by  the  rule  of  law. 

Illustrious  son  of  our  great  Bay  State  of 
jtossachusetts,  unalterably  committed  to  the 
free  way  of  life  for  this  nation  and  the  world, 
our  beloved  and  great  leader  moves  unfalter- 
ingly with  greatest  sklU,  ability  and  deter- 
mination to  carry  out  the  vital  missions  of 
highest  responsibility  that  are  entrusted  to 

him. 

Endowed  with  great  mind,  a  great  heart, 
and  great  spirit,  John  McCormack  ranks 
with  the  greatest  leaders  of  our  national  his- 
tory, and  it  Is  Indeed  with  esteem,  with  af- 
fection and  with  a  very  high  sense  of  pride 
and  honor  that  I  am  prlvUeged  to  place  In 
nwnlnatlon  as  Democratic  Speaker  of  the 
House  the  name  of  a  very  great  American,  a 
most  courageous  leader,  our  beloved,  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  and  friend,  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  McCoTDfiack. 


Violence   in   the    Streets: 
Challenge  to  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  17,  1967 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remartcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  pleased  to  include  a  speech 
given  by  my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New 
York.  The  statement,  which  follows,  was 
delivered  at  Columbia  University.  Jan- 
uary 6.  1967,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents  for  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man fellows  in  the  social  sciences  and 
public  and  international  affairs. 

VlOLln«CE    IN   THK    STREETS: 

Chaixknce  TO  Democxact 
Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Lehman,  distinguished 
guests,  Lehman  Fellows,  and  friends,  it  1b 
Indeed  an  honor  to  have  been  asked  to  ad- 
(bess  this  first  Dinner  for  the  Herbert  H. 
Lehman  Graduate  Fellows. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
you  who  are  the  first  Fellows,  as  well  as  those 
who  had  a  hand  in  giving  reality  to  this 
(plendld  program,  which  is  such  a  suitable 
memorial  to  a  man  who  was  to  universally 
ud  so  deservedly  loved  and  admired. 


I  want  to  dlsctus  with  you  this  evening 
a  topic  that  was  close  to  the  heart  of  Hubert 
Lehman,  the  battle  for  dvll  rights,  and  par- 
ticularly recent  trends  in  the  course  of  the 
battle  which  are  profoundly  disturbing. 

By  way  of  background,  let  me  first  of  all 
say  a  few  words  about  the  Negro  In  pre- 
dominantly White  America. 

In  a  sense.  It  seems  truly  Incredible  today, 
not  that  Negro  demands  for  equal  rights 
should  be  so  vlgcM-ous,  but  that  the  Negro 
community  had  accepted  second-class  citi- 
zenship for  BO  long.  The  paradox  of  Ameri- 
can life  has  been  that  whUe  we  have  been  one 
of  civilization's  few  "open  societies",  we  have 
managed*- to  remain  largely  oblivious  to  the 
condition  of  Negro  Americans. 

The  myth  of  American  society  proclaims 
this  to  be  a  land  where  all  men  have  rights 
and  privileges  equal  before  the  law,  and 
where  all  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  rise 
within  the  society.  This  American  Dream 
was  an  Inspiration  to  Immigrants  struggUng 
to  reach  a  new  country  and  then  to  survive, 
and  generations  watched  paupers  become 
millionaires  and  sons  of  Immigrants  rise  to 
become  President. 

But  while  this  myth — which  is  part  social 
Justice,  part  freedom — became  more  and 
more  real  for  growing  numbers  In  the  white 
majority.  It  almost  never  Included  the 
Negro — neither  In  the  minds  of  the  whites 
nor  In  the  minds  of  the  Negroes. 

Even  today,  when  the  question  of  equal 
rights  has  been  under  constant  discussion 
for  over  a  decade,  most  Americans  have  no 
real  Idea  of  the  problems  facing  the  minority 
communities.  There  have  been  momenta, 
particularly  during  1963,  1964  and  1965,  when 
examples  of  brutality  In  the  South,  especially 
to  children,  gave  many  Americans  a  fleeting 
glance  at  symptoms  of  the  Intolerable  condi- 
tion. But  the  depth  and  complexity  of  the 
problem  could  not  be  shown  In  a  one-minute 
newsreel  clip.  That  the  "Society  of  the 
Poor"  is  a  cancer  that  can  undermine  the  en- 
tire society  unless  treated  and  cured.  Is  a 
concept  that  has  not  been  accepted  by  the 
American  public. 

The  height  of  white  support  for  civil  rights 
appears  to  have  come  during  the  fight  for  the 
Civil  Bights  Bill  of  1964  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Bill  of  1966.  Moat  northern  and 
western  legislators  and  even  some  from  the 
south,  felt  that  they  had  strong  support  In 
their  constituencies  for  such  measures.  The 
nation's  imagination  had  been  caught  by 
such  events  as  the  enormously  dignified 
March  on  Washington  and  the  story  of  Selma. 
For  the  Negro,  however,  voting  rights  and 
elementary  legal  protection  were  only  a  be- 
ginning. What  was  presented  to  the  White 
Majority  as  a  culmination  of  the  civil  rights 
effort,  only  marked  a  shift  in  battlefields 
for  the  Negro.  Victories  In  the  courtroom 
and  leg^latlve  chamber  led  to  a  new  Im- 
patience for  equal  opportunities  all  along  the 
line,  and  new  spokesmen  for  Negro  rights 
emerged  to  exacerbate  that  Impatience  and 
ride  It  to  personal  prominence. 

Arguing  that  traditional  methods  were  too 
slow,  and  existing  and  proposed  programs 
Insignificant  or  even  fraudulent,  these 
spokesmen  urged  direct  action  to  break  down 
the  barriers  of  the  ghetto,  to  change  the 
educational  system,  to  re-do  housing  pat- 
terns, to  Increase  Job  opportunities — in  fact 
to  change  the  shape  of  urban  life. 

And  the  field  was  wide  open — ^the  ground 
fertile — for  this  fierce  approach  for,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Negro  conmiunlty,  prevl- 
oiis  efforts  had  not  even  begun  to  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  problem. 

Whether  we  speak  of  the  "other  America" 
or  the  "underclass"  In  American  society,  each 
passing  year  Intensifies  the  problems  of  mi- 
nority groups  buried  in  our  urban  slimis. 
Poverty  becomes  frozen  into  the  way  of  life 
of  ghetto  America.  Hopelessness,  bitterness, 
disease  and  crime  become  the  norm,  even 
for  the  young,  and  It  becomes  more,  rather 


than  less,  difficult  for  individuals  to  break 
out  of  the  pattern  and  enter  Into  the  main- 
stream of  American  Ufe. 

Faced  with  such  conditions,  Negro  leader- 
ship obviously  felt  compeUed  to  try  to  speed 
the  process  of  change.  They  wanted  new 
tools  to  attack  the  poverty  cycle.  But  in 
their  effort  to  accelerate  the  process  of 
change,  the  Negro  leadership  found  Itself 
In  direct  conflict  with  much  of  the  white 
conununlty.  The  demand  for  school  and 
housing  Integration  and  for  entrance  Into 
closed  unions  met  serious  resistance,  es- 
pecially because  many  ncsthern  whites  were 
able  to  separate  off  In  their  minds  the  prob- 
lem of  segregation  In  the  south  from  dls- 
crlnUnation  In  the  north.  To  many  whites, 
the  northern  Negro  community  projects  an 
Image  of  crime  and  violence,  widespread  nar- 
cotics usage,  families  on  welfare,  irre- 
sponsible men,  unwed  mothers.  And  this 
kind  of  Image,  plus  long  Inherited  prejudices, 
created  a  new  and  fierce  resistance  to  the 
efforts  of  civil  rights  groups  to  speed  Integra- 
tion. 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  the  reslstanca 
might  have  been  overcome  by  good  will  and 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  community 
and  their  white  allies. 

The  tragedy  was  that,  when  the  caU  for 
"freedom  now"  became  "black  power"  and 
when  orderly  demonstrations  gave  way  to 
antl-soclal  acts  and  lawlessness,  the  oppo- 
nents of  Negro  rights  were  given  new  en- 
couragement and  support. 

To  already  prejudiced  and  frightened 
whites,  the  Negro  then  became  not  so  much 
mistreated,  as  the  destroyer.  The  stereo- 
type of  the  ghetto  was  reinforced:  "the  Ne- 
gro has  no  concept  of  law  and  order;  he  is 
violent;  he  is  a  danger  to  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety." 

The  simultaneous  emergence  of  lawlessness 
as  a  pattern  of  protest  and  of  war-cries  that 
sounded  like  black  raclsni  accelerated  the 
reaction  against  clvU  rights  activity  In  the 
white  community. 

As  a  result,  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  new 
and  destructive  cycle:  the  white  commu- 
nity is  reluctant  to  support  new  efforts  in 
the  civil  rights  field.  This  results  in  Negro 
leadership  taking  to  "direct  action"  again, 
which  In  turn  hardens  white  resistance. 

Both  communities  believe  they  are  de- 
manding Justice.  For  the  ghetto.  Justice 
Implies  full  social  Justice,  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate and  share  In  the  fruits  of  the  broad- 
er society — without  delay,  without  further 
litigation,  without  more  legislation.  To  the 
white  community.  Justice  has  come  to  mean, 
more  and  more,  law  and  order  and  security. 
Both  concepts  of  Justice  are  of  course  com- 
patible— until  the  debate  moves  from  the 
courts  and  legislative  halls  Into  the  streets. 
For,  as  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  firmly 
believe,  street  riots  and  action  tending  to- 
ward anarchy  undermine  the  very  structure 
of  democracy. 

This.  then.  Is  the  tragedy  of  the  dvll  rights 
movement  at  this  time.  Driven  by  Incredible 
pressures  from  below,  many  of  the  new  Negro 
leaders  have  chosen  a  coiirse  that  Is  not  only 
Ineffectual,  but  positively  harmful  to  their 
objectives. 

The  Impression  is  Inescapable  that  some  of 
these  leaders  actually  welcome  the  worsen- 
ing situation.  They  seem  to  want  to  prove 
that  our  society  Is  rotten  and  Is  Incapable 
of  providing  equal  rights  for  all.  So  when 
achievement  Is  within  their  grasp  they  spurn 
It  as  Insufficient.  As  has  been  well  said,  "they 
will  not  take  yes  for  an  answer." 

In  the  light  of  the  record,  one  can  imder- 
stand  their  mistrust  of  our  system  of  govem- 
ment. But  what  they  are  ignoring  Is  the 
truth  of  Winston  Churchill's  remark  "democ- 
racy Is  the  worst  form  of  govemment  except 
all  those  other  forms  that  have  been  tried 
from  time  to  time." 

Do  the  advocates  of  Black  Power  reaUy 
think  that  a  minority  will  do  better  under 
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some  other  system,  under  a  system  where 
power  is  the  only  language?  (James 
Madison  had  something  to  say.  you  will  re- 
call, on  the  natural  tendency  of  majortttes 
to  oppress  minorities.  As  he  pointed  out. 
our  system,  with  Its  separation  of  powers  and 
federal  character,  was  well  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  majority  from  coalescing  and  thus 
realizing  Its  full  potentiality  of  power.) 

Do  those  who  advocate  direct  action, 
regardless  of  what  the  law  Is,  really  want  a 
situation  where  the  laws  are  disregarded  by 
all?  If  so.  what  happens  to  the  principle 
that  Brown  vs.  The  Board  of  Education  Is  tiie 
law  of  the  land  and  must  be  obeyed?  After 
all  the  main  h<^?e  for  Justice  and  equal 
rights  lies  In  the  Idea  that  ours  Is  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  not  of  men. 

(I  am  not  saying,  of  course,  that  there  la 
no  place  for  civil  disobedience  In  the  light 
for  civil  rights.  Obviously,  many  of  the  most 
ImporUnt  court  rulings  In  recent  years  have 
come  about  because  some  one  had  the 
courage  to  act  In  defiance  of  a  local  law  that 
was  in  Itself  discriminatory  and  therefore 
unconstitutional.  But  there  Is  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  between  those  who  ad- 
vocate disregard,  say.  of  a  local  police  ruling 
that  infringes  the  right  of  free  assembly, 
and  those  who  see*  to  organize,  say,  a  stall- 
In"  on  expressways  at  the  rush  hour.) 

And  a  third  question  Is:  Do  the  Negroes 
who  want  no  part  of  their  white  Uberal 
allies  ("Uberal"  has  become  a  dirty  word  in 
some  quarters)  really  think  they  will  do  bet- 
ter on  their  own?  ^  ._ 
Obviously  what  progress  we  have  made  in 
recent  years  has  been  brought  about  by  ac- 
tion of  whites  as  weU  as  Negroes. 

It  was  Joint  action  that  enabled  the  Con- 
gress not  only  to  pass  the  various  clvU  rights 
bUls,  but  to  establish  and  fund  the  war-on- 
poverty  program  two  years  ago.  Limited  as 
this  program  was.  It  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  And  it  contained  tools  that  could 
be  broadened  and  expanded.  Its  commit- 
ment to  Job  retraining  and  development  oS 
leadership  and  opportunity  in  the  ghettos 
was  constructive.  So  was  the  idea  of  pro- 
grama  which  bypass  the  traditional  bureau- 
cratic channels  and  which  bring  the  govern- 
ment into  the  ghetto  and  the  ghetto  into 
the  government. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  prominent 
Negro  leaders— probably  a  majority— who 
would  basically  agree  with  what  I  have  been 
saying  who  fully  understand  the  wisdom — 
Indeed  the  necessity— of  Joint  action  with 
Uke-minded  whites.  But  one  senses  that 
they  are  beleaguered  by  the  extremists,  that 
they  find  it  difflcult  to  hold  on  to  their 
leadership  in  the  face  of  those  who  promise 
"action  now".  The  very  fact  that  the 
N-A-A.CJ.  and  the  Urban  League  receive 
heavy  financial  support  ftom  white-run 
foundations — desirable  as  that  financial  sup- 
port Is— wlU  no  doubt  be  used  as  ammuni- 
tion by  the  demagogic  critics  of  these  orga- 
nisations. .„  , 

As  the  cries  for  "Black  Power"  multiply, 
as  extra-legal  activity  moimts.  the  ablUty  of 
most  Congressmen  to  focus  on  the  real  prob- 
lems—poverty. Injustice,  and  their  effects- 
diminishes.  When  forced  to  choose  between 
social  Justice  and  law  and  order  most  con- 
stituents will  choose  law  and  order.  In  this 
kind  of  an  atmosphere,  the  dialogue  between 
an  elected  representative  and  his  constitu- 
ents— a  dialogue  in  which  be  tries  to  explain 
why  he  votes  their  tax  moneys  for  projects 
that  may  or  may  not  succeed,  why  he  sup- 
ports programs  spedflcally  designed  to  help 
the  poor,  why  the  interests  of  the  poor  are 
in  fact  the  Interests  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole — this  dialogue  Is  choked  off. 

TO  this  unfortunate  lecture  I  must  add 
yet  another  imhappy  dimension.  As  there- 
actlon  to  violent  demonstrations  and  extra- 
legal action  intensifies,  those  who  promise 
to  restore  peace  and  order  by  ^latever 
means  are  necessary  will  play  a  growing  role 
on  the  American  political  scene.    I  mean,  of 


course,  the  right-wing  and  conservative 
groups  throughout  the  country  who  have 
been  campiOgnlng  for  ysars  against  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

Against  the  demands  for  freedom  to  move 
into  new  spheres  of  employment,  hoxislng, 
education,  the  right  wing  promises  freedom 
to  reject,  freedom.  In  Thomas  Mann's  phrase, 
"to  be  with  one's  own."  We  dare  not  under- 
estimate the  strength  this  appeal  can  have, 
particularly  If  recurrent  violence  provides 
a  convenient  excvise,  a  handy  rationale. 

It  Is  not  fantasy  to  Warn  that  frustration 
and  fear  can  be  mobUleed  by  evU  forces  In 
an  effort  to  gain  power.  It  Is  particularly 
not  fantastic  when  one  looks  at  the  growing 
conservative  vote,  the  growing  number  of 
conservative  candidates,  the  growing  respect- 
ability of  antl-clvll  libertarian  groups,  and 
the  growing  financing  that  Is  available  to 
them. 

One  of  the  tragic  Ironies  in  the  situation 
Is  that  the  use  of  extra-legal  methods  by 
those  who  struggle  for  Negro  rights  Is  sure 
to  strengthen  the  hand  of  those  very  right- 
wing  fanatics  who  itch  to  use  the  same 
techniques  to  frustrate  the  struggle. 

Obviously,  I  am  not  calling  for  any  relaxa- 
tion, any  slow-down.  In  the  struggle  to  wipe 
out  the  ghetto.  On  tke  contrary,  the  very 
dangers  I  point  to,  the  very  fact  that  we  may 
be  heading  Into  an  era  of  terrible  and  wide- 
spread violence  by  extremists  on  both  sides, 
makes  It  all  the  more  Imperative  that  we  re- 
double our  efforts  to  promote  equal  rights 
and  opportunities.  And  these  efforts  cannot 
wait  until  peace  comes  in  Vietnam.  The 
time  for  more  vigorous  action  is  now. 

But  answers  to  the  problems  of  the  ghettos 
win  not  come  quickly  or  easily.  And  they 
cannot  come  at  all  unless  we  can  keep  before 
the  majority  of  Americans  the  simple  fact 
I  mentioned  before:  That  the  interests  of 
the  poor  are  the  Intefests  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 

As  a  Congressman  I  shall  try  to  encourage 
my  colleagues  and  the  Administration  to  ex- 
pand our  programs  in  the  cities  and  the 
ghettos — rather  than  to  cut  back  In  the  name 
of  false  economy.  But  those  of  us  who  will 
be  calling  for  greater  eflorts,  greater  courage, 
greater  Imagination,  cannot  hojje  to  succeed 
If  the  public  turns  against  the  struggle. 

Many  of  us  are  willing  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  securing  the  "Blessings  of  Liberty 
to  ourselves  and"  to  atl  of  our  posterity,  but 
we  face  defeat  If  the  techniques  of  protest 
are  self-defeating. 

"Justice  Is  the  end  of  government."  Madi- 
son said  In  the  Federalist  Papers.  "It  Is  the 
end  of  Civil  Society.  It  ever  has  been  and 
ever  will  be  pursued  until  It  be  obtained,  or 
imtil  Uberty  be  lost  In  the  pursuit." 

If  we  are  to  be  succtssful  In  achieving  true 
Justice  for  all,  whUe  at  the  same  time  guard- 
ing against  the  erosion  of  liberty,  white  and 
black  leadership  must  work  together,  func- 
tioning as  part  of  ths  single  society  we  live 
In.  We  must  reverse  the  trend  encouraged 
by  segments  of  the  leadership  In  both  com- 
munities. We  must  reject  the  notion  that 
white  and  black  a»e  hostile  antagonists 
thrown  Into  the  areqa  to  do  battie  for  the 
fruits  of  society.  J 


buttons  that  have  been  made  by  our  late 
beloved  colleague  from  Rhode  Island  Mr. 
R>garty  and  his  name  and  his  great  con- 
tributions are  so  well  known  by  people  in 
the  fields  of  health  and  education 
throughout  the  United  States  that  any 
further  recital  of  these  great  contribu- 
tions would  be  redundant.  His  great 
renown  in  these  fields  never  changed 
him  from  being  a  most  conscientious  and 
humble  person  never  willing  to  rest  upon 
his  morals  and  reputation  for  deeds  in 
the  past  and  always  eager  to  plow  ahead 
to  met  new  goals.  His  passing  is  a  great 
loss  to  our  Nation  and  I  Join  with  my 
colleagues  with  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
his  family.  May  his  good  soul  rest  in 
peace.  


Pastak  History 


Tribote  to  Jobn  E.  Fogarty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  17,  1967 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.     Mr.  Speaker, 
those  who  have  previously  spoken  have 
so  eloquently  described  the  great  contri- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF  NEW   JXXSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  17,  1967 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  members 
of  the  Passaic  County  Historical  Society 
made  the  suggestion  of  including  the  his- 
tory of  the  lower  part  of  Passaic  County 
which  until  1837  had  been  part  of  Essex 
Covmty,  the  upper  county  imtil  that  time 
being  part  of  Sussex  and  Bergen  Coun- 
ties. The  lower  part  was  settled  earlier 
and  has  unusual  historical  and  commer- 
cial history  of  its  own,  particularly  Ac- 
quackanonk  Landing,  now  part  of  the 
city  of  Passaic,  which  was  the  largest 
shipping  port  of  North  Jersey,  being  the 
uppermost  point  of  navigation  and  at 
important  crossroads,  with  at  one  time 
the  only  bridge  over  the  entire  length  of 
the  Passaic  River.  Much  credit  is  due 
James  J.  De  Mario  of  Passaic,  who  helped 
prepare  this  history,  as  well  as  to  the 
Passaic  County  Historical  Society  of 
which  he  is  a  member. 

CEOBGE     WASHINGTOlf     SAVBD 

And  what  is  most  important  is  that 
George  Washington  was  saved  with  his 
army  at  this  same  point  on  his  retreat 
from  Fort  Lee.    Capt.  John  Post,  a  local 
man  in  his  army,  destroyed  the  former 
bridge,  cutting  off  the  pursuing  Bntisn. 
If   Washington   had   been   caught,  we 
would  have  lost  our  independence.   This 
spot  has  historical  markers,  but  it  would 
seem  the  enormity  of  the  event  merits 
more.    Then,  Washington  and  his  men 
camped  up  the  hill  in  the  churchyards. 
After  that  the  armies  made  use  of  sev- 
eral fords,  in  particular,  one  at  Dela- 
warma  and  one  at  Robertsford.  both  in 
the  Passaic  area.   Later,  during  one  year, 
all  the  famous  officers  of  the  American 
Army  were  within  the  borders  of  Saddle 
River  Township  across  the  river  from 
Acquackanonk. 

FntST  CHtJRCH — FIRST  CEMrTEaT 

At  this  same  spot,  known  as  Acquacka- 
nonk Landing,  there  is  tlie  first  churcn 
in  Passaic  County  with  the  first  ceme- 
tery and  burials  of  first  settlers.  Here 
also  200  or  300  feet  away  was  the  county  s 
first  district  school  used  for  nearly  2W 
years  until  1870,  probably  longer  than 
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iny  other;  also  the  first  store,  first  tav- 
«n  in  the  county,  and  the  first  Sunday 
Khool  in  the  State.  More  about  this 
ronarkable  area  follows  to  satisfy  the 
dedres  of  members  representing  pioneer 
families  and  newer  ones  In  my  elective 
territory. 

raSI  SETTLER FIRST  LAND  PURCHASE  IN  NORTH 

JERSEY 

Due  to  the  area  being  so  full  of  early 
settler  and  Revolutionary  history,  I  am 
proud  to  give  herein  some  brief  high- 
lights on  both,  plus  its  most  unusual  in- 
dustrial  and   commercial   development. 
Being  at  the  head  of  river  navigation  sur- 
rounded with  forested  rolling  hills  for 
hunting,  fishing,  and  farming,  it  was 
quickly  inhabited  by  the  early  Dutch 
traders,  farmers,  and  explorers  from  New 
Amsterdam  and  Communipaw — now  Jer- 
sey City— seeking  to  extend  their  fur 
trading  or  finding  better  farmlands.  One 
of  these    was    Hartman    Michielse — or 
Vreeland — who  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  white  man  to  have  set  foot  upon, 
purchased  land,  and  settled  in  what  is 
now  known  as  the  city  of  Passaic,  form- 
erly Acquackanonk.    He  fovmd  a  well- 
organized    and    established    Algonquin 
Tribe  Indian  village  at  what  is  now  Pas- 
saic's Wall  Street  across  from  what  was 
known  as  Dundee  Island.    But  they  were 
not  living  in  transitory  wigwams  but  in 
cabins  made  of  timbers  covered  with 
gra.ss.    An   old   Indian   suggested   that 
Michielse  set  up  a  trading  post  on  the 
island,  which  he  did  immediately  after 
getting  the  deed  April  4,  1678,  the  first 
building  by  a  white  man  in  the  Passaic 
City  area.    Evidence  of  Indian  fishing 
activity  can  be  seen  today  from  several 
V-shape  rows  of  large  stones  across  the 
river. 


BEGINNING   OF   ACQUACKANONK   LANDING 

Early  settlers  after  taming  wild  In- 
dians and  wilderness  turned  to  com- 
merce by  harnessing  water  in  the  many 
streams  to  power  many  lumber  and  grist 
mills  and  for  shipping.  Then,  several 
paper  mills  were  established  sometime 
after,  one  about  1810  was  the  Whiting 
Paper  Co. — still  In  existence — where 
Melville  Curtis,  father  of  the  owners  of 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  Ladles'  Home 
Journal,  made  paper,  and  another  was 
the  Kingsland  PapermiU,  both  in  Dela- 
wanna. 

■IVER    BOAT.    STAGECOACH,    CANAL,    BABOE, 
RAnaOAD,   TRANSFER   POINT 

Here  is  where  the  Passaic  riverfront, 
known  as  Acquackanonk  Landing,  be- 
came famous  as  the  largest  shipping 
port  in  North  Jersey  for  farm,  forest, 
and    mine    products,    and    later    for 
Alexander   Hamilton's   "Paterson-made 
goods"  wagonned  to  Passaic  for  shipping. 
Incidentally.  Passaic  came  within  the 
36-square-mile  area  set  up  by  Hamil- 
ton's Society  of  Useful  Manufacturers — 
SUM.    Here  was  also  the  first  and  only 
bridge  over  the  river  and  the  Junction 
of  several  turnpikes,  some  toll,  the  Plank 
Road  to  New  York,  Hamburg  Turnpike, 
roads  to  Hackensack,  Little  Falls,  and  to 
the  papermills  in  Delawaima.    This  was 
also  the  stage  coach  days.    Then  came 
the  Morris  Canal  which  skirted  Passaic 
and  permitted    more    commerce   with 
other  areas.    Merchants  and  travelers 


stopped  at  and  went  through  Acquack- 
anonk Landing  where  there  were  tav- 
erns, small  hotels,  or  rooming  houses. 

THE  RAILROAD  ERA 

With  the  raUroad  era  starting  in  the 
1830*s.  the  commercial  business  at 
Acquackanonk  Landing  dropped  away  as 
the  stagecoaches  and  boats  were  being 
forced  to  discontinue,  although  Acquack- 
anonk Township  continued  as  a  peace- 
ful and  rich  farming  community  as  it 
did  for  nearly  150  years,  the  farms  being 
the  finest  in  the  State  and  owners  were 
rich  men.  But  pleasure  boating,  regatas, 
and  excursions  increased  and  the  Pas- 
saic River  became  one  of  the  East's  lead- 
ing boating  playgrounds. 

The  Paterson  It  Hudson  River  Rail 
Road  was  organized  in  1831.     The  big 
wagons  that  had  brought  to  this  dock- 
age area  iron  ores,  lumber,  and  timber 
from  upstate  ceased  their  trips  and  busi- 
ness dropped.     It  was  one  of  the  first 
railroads  in  the  coimtry.  aaid  operated 
at  first  between  Passaic  and  Paterson. 
but  horse  drawn  at  first  until  the  steam 
engine  arrived  from  England.     People 
far  and  wide  heard  of  this  new  train 
and  were  curious  to  see  this  new  meth- 
od of  traveUng.     The  first  day  was  a 
great  success,  being  witnessed  by  great 
crowds,  some  coming  from  as  far  away 
as    Sussex.      Enterprising    Yankees    of 
Newark  did  a  profitable  business  con- 
veying parties  by  boat  to  Paterson  over 
the  Morris  Canal,  and  there  board  the 
train  to  Passaic  for  their  first  train  ride, 
even  if  horse-driven,  and  many  had  to 
sit  on  the  coach  roofs.    At  the  peak  of 
the  railroad  era,  there  were  four  steam 
railroads  serving  Passaic.    Years  later, 
the  State's  first  trolley  car  line  was  oper- 
ating within  the  Passaic  limits. 

DUNDEE    CANAL    AND    BEGINNING    OF    GREAT 
INDUSTRIAL    ISA 


The  business  stagnation  at  Acquacka- 
nonk Landing  was  more  than  offset  a 
few  years  later  with  benefits  to  the  en- 
tire Passaic  area  when  the  Dundee  Dam 
was  constructed  to  provide  water  and 
water  power  for  new  industries  which 
with   the   railroads  brought  about  the 
greatest  industrial  expansion  in  Passaic's 
history.    Lush  farmland  was  turned  over 
to   industry  and  workers'   houses,   and 
rural  water-powered  saw  and  grist  mills 
gave  way  to  larger  operating  units,  with 
industries  and  population  spilling  over 
into  Clifton.  Walllngton,  and  Garfield, 
earning  for  Passaic  and  its  environs  at 
one  time  "the  most  progressive,  energetic 
and  pushing  community  in  the  country." 

NEW  INDUSTRIES  ON  DUNIWE  CANAL 

The  railroad  brought  in  a  different 
kind  of  business  and  shifted  the  com- 
mercial    center     from     Acquackanonk 
Landing  Inland  away  from  the  water- 
front and  increased  travel.    But  the  real 
stimulus  started  with  the  completion  of 
the  Dundee  Canal  and  Dam  in   1859 
which  was  begun  by  the  Dundee  Man- 
ufacturing   Co.,    owned    by    SUM    and 
mother  of  Passaic's  industries  established 
in  1832,  and  later  through  the  efforts  of 
Edward  J.  C.  Atterbury.    A  special  act 
passed  February  12,  1858,  by  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  authorized  the  build- 
ing of  Dimdee  Canal  and  Dam  with  locks, 
and  so  forth  to  provide  a  navigation  link 


from  the  Passaic  River  at  Passaic  to 
Paterson,  but  this  plan  was  never  ful- 
filled. 

The  flow  of  this  canal  starts  at  a  high 
dam  forming  Dundee  Lake  in  Clifton  and 
ends  at  South  Street  In  the  Dundee  sec- 
tion of  Passaic  where  it  drops  back  again 
into  the  Passaic  River,  providing  water 
and  power  to  the  new  plants  which  were 
built  along  the  canal.    The  first  plant  to 
be  built  was  the  Star  Foundry  fc  Ma- 
chine Co..   1859.  and  others  following 
were:  New  York  Steam  Engine  Co.,  1869; 
Reid  &  Barry,  1869;  Waterhouse  Bros., 
textiles,  1870;  New  York  Belting  &  Pack- 
ing Co..  1882,  in  Connecticut,  1846,  now 
part  of  United  States  Rubber;  Jacob  L. 
Basch,  textile;  Ammidown  Bros.,  textile; 
Okonite  Co.,  1878;  Dundee  Textile  Co.; 
Clifton  Paper  Mills;  Andrew  McLean  Co., 
netting;    Botany   Worsted   MiUs,    1890; 
Passaic  Print  Works,  Manhattan  Print 
Works.  Pantasote  Leather  Co.,  Forst- 
mann  &  Huffman  Co.,  worsted,  and  oth- 
ers.    Some  of  these  are  no  longer  in 
existance  and  some  have  merged  with 
others  and  changed  names. 

OTHER  OLD   ANB  NEW  PLANTS   NOT  ON   CANAL 

There  were  other  plants  built  that  did 
not  need  canal  facilities,  some  built  about 
the  same  time  and  some  later,  some  hav- 
ing ceased  operating  or  changed  names. 
Some  of  these  are:  Acheson  Harden  Co., 
J.  L.  Prescott  Co..  Waldrich  Bleachery, 
Paterson    Parchment    Paper    Co.,    the 
Manhattan  Rubber  ManufMturlng  Co., 
Gera  Mills,  wool;  New  Jersey  Worsted 
Spinning  Co.,  Heyden  Chemical  Co.,  Rob- 
ins Conveying  Belt  Co.,  Brighton  Mills, 
tire   duck;    Robertsford  Spinning   Co.. 
later  Samuel  Hird.  wool;  Magor  Car  Co.. 
Algonquin  Mills,  textile;   Pitkin-Holds- 
worth,    textile;    Passaic    Cotton    Mills, 
Richardson  Scale  Co..  Garfield  Worsted 
Mills,  Hammersley  Paper  Co.,  first  wa- 
terproof; Palstrom  Co.,  Givaudan  Corp.. 
Passaic  Metalware  Co.,  now  part  of  Con- 
tinental Can;  Athenla  Steel  Co.,  Stand- 
ard Bleachery.  Ooodlatte  Oilcloth  Co., 
Standard  OUcloth  Co.   There  were  many 
others,  large  and  small  among  old  and 
newer   plants,   but   these   indicate   the 
spread  of  industry.     Here  are  some  of 
the  most  prominent  among  the  new  In 
the  Passaic  area,  indicating  a  further 
spread  in  variety  but  mosUy  results  of 
newer    technology:    DuMont-Fairchlld, 
Wright  Aero   Division,   Shulton,   Hoff- 
mann-La Roche.  ITT  Federal  Labora- 
tories, Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Revlon, 
Weston  Biscuit. 


DIVERSITT    OF   INDUSTRY 

The  names  above  indicate  the  diversity 
of  industry  in  this  area,  some  being  the 
largest  in  their  fields.   Some  of  the  older 
plants  are  out  of  existence  or  are  under 
new  managements.    The  country's  larg- 
est concentration  of  perfume  makers  is 
in  this  area.     The  Botany  and  Forst- 
marm  plants  were  the  coxmtry's  largest 
makers  of  their  respective  types  of  wool 
cloth.    Brighton  Mills  at  one  time  was 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  duck  for 
high  pressure  tires  and  Acheson  Harden 
was   the    world's  largest   handkerchief 
maker.   The  Manhattan  Rubber  Division 
is  one  of  Uie  largest  manufacturers  of 
industrial  rubber  products  and  the  larg- 
est makers  of  rubber-bonded  abrasive 
wheels  and  one  of  the  largest  makers  of 
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bowling  balls.  The  Passaic  area  is  one  of 
the  country's  largest  rubber  manuf  actux- 
ing  centers.  The  crushing  panics  of  1873, 
1893.  1929,  with  competition  and  tariffs 
have  taken  a  heavy  toll  of  some  of  the 
older  companies.  This  area  has  almost 
lost  its  wool,  cotton,  bleachery,  and  hand- 
kerchief business. 

PLANT   OWNW18HIP8 

Idle  plants  have  been  saved  due  to  the 
continual     growth     of     Industry    here. 
Most  of  the  plants  Idled  by  declining  use 
of  their  products  or  plant  transfer  have 
been  filled  with  numerous  small  space 
operators  or  by  other  single  manufac- 
turers.   For  Instance,  the  Star  Foundry 
ti  Machine  Co.  plant  was  taken  over  by 
the  New  York  Steam  Engine  Co..  and 
when  that  company  failed,  the  plant  was 
taken  over  by  the  New  York  Belting  & 
Packing  Co.  as  an  annex  plant  to  its 
main  one  then  at  Sandy  Hook,  Conn . 
the  annex  later  becoming  the  main  plant. 
The  Porstmann  plant  was  sold  to  J.  r. 
Stevens,  and  Okonite,  a  PJOBre^ve  and 
going  company,  was  purchased  by  Ung- 
Temco  Vought  as  an  active  acquisition. 
The  Okonite  plant  was  built  on  the  un- 
finished foundations  of  a  then-new  rub- 
ber company  plant  to  be  known  as  the 
New  York  &  Boston  Rubber  Co.  to  con- 
solidate the  plants  of  the  newly  merged 
New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.  of  Pas- 
saic and  Sandy  Hook.  Conn,    and  the 
Boston    Belting    Co.    of    Boston,    both 
Goodyear  Ucensees.  but  the   plan  was 
SSJed  due  to   the  severe  depression 
that  followed.    Later,  the  Oltonite  Co. 
took  over  the  once-idled  adjacent  Wa- 
terhouse    Bros,    plant.    A    number    of 
other  plants  mentioned  In  paragraphs 
above  have  merged  or  had  been  acquired 
by  other  companies.    Manhattan  Rub- 
ber took  over  the  adjacent  plant  of  the 
Brighton  Mills  which  had  moved  soutti. 
In  It  were  several  lessees.  Including  De- 
Porest  Radio  where  television  was  bom. 

SroUSTSIES  CKNTEBED   HIM 

Prom  all  the  companies  listed  above. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Passaic  area  ex- 
ceeded at  some  time  in  the  Production  of 
wool  spinning  and  weaving,  in  industrial 
rubber  products.  textUe  finishing,  hand- 
kerchiefs, stove  polish,  and  bleach  and 
other  household  products,  oUcloth.  wa- 
terproof paper,  types  of  grinding  wheels, 
submarine  electric  cables,  netting,  drugs 
and  cosmetics,  and  particularly  convey- 
ing machines  as  several  basic  types  were 
developed  here,  some  of  these  being: 
belt  bucket,  portable,  continuous  weigh- 
ing, pelletized.  and  fluid.  As  a  volume 
Indicator  for  this  area,  according  to  an 
analysis  of  distribution  of  industrial  sap- 
pUes  by  the  American  Supply  &  Machin- 
ery Manufacturers  Association,  pur- 
chases of  such  supplies  in  the  Passaic 
area  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the  Pater- 
son  area,  and  both  together  is  exceeded 
only  by  Newark  In  this  State.  

PUIKTS   K«P  TIP  WITH   INBTTSTET  AWD  VMOVUCS 
CHANOXS 

Many  of  the  older  plants  here  survived 
by  changing  into  newer  or  different  prod- 
ucts when  use  of  their  types  of  products 
was  waning.  A  good  example  is  J.  L. 
Presoott  Co.,  originally  one  of  the  coun- 
try's largest  makers  of  stove  polishes, 
lliey  later  went  into  laundry  bleach  and 


other  household  pro<lucts  and  are  now 
one   of   the   largest.     They   started   in 
Maine  in  1870  and  are  still  a  family- 
owned  company  with  a  fifth-generation 
family  president,  an  industrial  marvel  in 
cooperation  and  resourcefulness.     With 
the  recent  development  of  plastic  liquid 
containers,  they  now  also  make  their 
own  and  for  other  companies  using  plas- 
tic bottles.  With  the  advent  of  the  auto- 
mobile, Prescott  also  designed  and  pro- 
duced   the    Prescott    Steamer,    making 
about  700  of  them,  which  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  was  good  production.  For  a 
while  it  seemed  that  Passaic  would  be  a 
"Detroit"  as  about  the  same  time  J.  P. 
Liange,  inventor  and  chief  engineer  for 
Botany  Worsted  Mills,  was  producing 
some   radical   designs  of   experimental 
"horseless  buggies"  starting  in  1899.   The 
Pantasote  Leather  Co.,  which  originally 
made    a    patented    leatherlike    carriage 
cloth  switched  into  vinyl  film  and  other 
recent  plastics  and  doing  very  well.   The 
Falstrom   Co.    went   from   sheet   metal 
cornices   and   ceilings   to   sophisticated 
control  and  computer  cubicles.  The  Gar- 
den State  Paper  Co.  Is  the  country's  first 
reconditioner  of  newsprint  paper.    The 
several  rubber  companies  in  this  area 
have  switched  from  natural  rubber  to 
synthetic    rubberlike    polymers    and    to 
various  types  of  plastics  to  reach  more 
markets,  produce  improved  products,  or 
to  reduce  costs.   Some  of  the  essential  oil 
manufacturers  have  entered  the  new  and 
more  profitable  vitamin  field.    It  was  im- 
fortunate  that  the  great  woolen  mills 
here  did  not  operate  long  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  the  newer  wool  like  syn- 
thetic fibers. 


PASSAIC    AREA    AOBICCn-TTTKAL    PEODTJCTS 

Besides  manufacturing,  this  area  had 
an  outstanding  agricultural  reputation. 
Alfred  Speer  had  extensive  vineyards  in 
Passaic  and  Athenia,  produced  much  of 
the  best  native  wines  and  sherries  in  this 
country.  He  also  named  Passaic  which 
was  previously  known  as  Acquackanonk, 
and  published  Passaic's  first  newspaper. 
In  Carlton  Hill  and  Richfield,  Bobbink 
&  Atkins  had  the  country's  largest  rose 
nurseries.  Richfield  also  at  one  time 
supplied  the  Nation  with  horseradish. 

ABOUT  THE  PASSAIC  BUBBIS  INDUSTRY 
REMARKABLE    RUBBER    FAMILIES,    FIRST    PLANTA- 
TION,   WELLESLET    ODLLEGE,    nRST    TWCA 

The  Okonite  and  Manhattan  Rubber 
Cos.,  were  faanily  offshoots  of  the 
New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co. 
Henry  Fowle  Durant,  a  senior  member  of 
this  rubber-manufacturing  family,  and 
John  Haven  Cheever,  not  of  this  family, 
both  operated  the  earlier  Roxbury  Rub- 
ber Co.  founded  in  1833  in  Boston  as  the 
first  chartered  rubber  company  in  Amer- 
ica at  the  dawn  of  the  rubber  industry. 
Later,  both  Durant  and  Cheever  Incorpo- 
rated the  New  York  Belting  &  Packing 
Co.,  solely  owned  by  both  with  equal 
shares.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durant  foimded 
Wellesley  College  and  Mrs.  Durant  was 
first  president  of  the  YWCA  in  Boston. 

MANHATTAir  AND  OKONITE 

Col.  A.  P.  Townsend  and  Prank  Caze- 
nove  Jones,  Sr.  were  cousins  of  H.  F. 
Durant  and  both  founded  Manhattan 
Rubber.  The  Okonite  Co.  was  founded 
by  Cheever  and  Jones.    As  mentioned 


above,  Cheever  also  founded  the  New 
York  Belting  it  Package  Co.,  which  was 
organized  in  1846.  While  Cheever  was 
with  Roxbury,  the  prior  company, 
Charles  Goodyear  was  working  at  times 
at  this  plant  on  his  vulcanization  discov- 
ery, and  at  times  Cheever  was  of  some  as- 

sistr£lIlC6  > 

Both  the  Passaic  plant  of  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  and  the  Manhattan  Rubber 
Division  of  Raybestos-Manhattan,  Inc., 
are  leaders  in  industrial  rubber  products 
and  both  have  developed  products  in. 
dispensable  to  industry  today. 

MORE    ABOUT    PASSAIC'S   RUBBER   FAMILIES NBW 

YORK    TELEPHONE    CO. 

The  father  of  F.  C.  Jones  above  accom- 
panied Commodore  Perry  in  opening 
commerce  with  Japan,  and  his  grand- 
father was  Commodore  Jacob  Jones,  hero 
of  the  Wasp  victory  over  the  Britisli 
frigate  Frolic  in  the  War  of  1812.  He 
was  also  a  cousin  of  Alfred  I.  du  Pont 
and  of  Commodore  A.  Henderson.  Mr. 
Jones  had  also  been  president  of  both 
Manhattan  and  Okonite.  Col.  Arthur 
Farragut  Townsend  was  godson  of  Ad- 
miral Farragut  and  had  also  been  presi- 
dent of  Manhattan  and  Chairman  of 
Raybestos-Manhattan.  Inc. 

Charles  A.  Cheever  was  a  son  of  J.  H. 
Cheever  and  a  remarkable  man.  He  was 
crippled  and  had  to  be  carried  around, 
but  he  was  first  president  of  Okonite. 
With  Capt.  Williard  L.  Candee  he 
foimded  the  New  York  Telephone  Co., 
forerunner  of  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  of  which  it  is  said  he  gained 
control  later  through  his  brilliance  and 
keen  financial  ability. 

FIRST    BTJBBER    PLANTATION 

Passaic  also  had  an  Important  part  in 
helping  to  obtain  an  independent  source 
of  crude  rubber  for  this  country  to  avoid 
foreign  price   manipulations  which  In 
1910  forced  the  price  of  crude  rubber 
to  $3  a  poimd ;  today  it  is  aroimd  25  cents. 
The  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.   twice  undertook  growing  its  own 
crude  rubber  in  tropical  countries,  and 
both  times  as  the  first  American  rubber 
manufacturer  to  grow  its  own  crude  rub- 
ber.   The  first  time  in  1898  jointiy  with 
other  financial  interests  established  a 
rubber  plantation  in  Nicaragua  with  suc- 
cess, but  English  and  Dutch  growers  were 
planting   immense   acreages   of   rubber 
trees   in   their   Far   East   colonies  and 
Brazil  lost  its  hold  on  rubber.    Manhat- 
tan withdrew  from  Nicaragua  when  it 
had  obtained  a  going  plantation  in  1910 
in  Java  with  a  better  growing  atmos- 
phere.   The  Okonite  Co.  also  established 
a  rubber  plantation  in  British  Guiana  in 
1911  at  the  time  of  the  "foreign"  squeeze 
on  crude  rubber  prices. 

FIRST     INSULATED     ELECTRIC     WIRE     AND     CABLB 
WEKE  MADE  IK  PASSAIC 

The  Okonite  Co.,  made  the  first  rub- 
ber-insulated telegraph,  telephone,  and 
submarine  cables  in  America.  It  also 
developed  the  high-pressure  pipe-type 
electric  transmission  cable  for  high  volt- 
age now  in  general  use  and  a  number  w 
other  cable  developments.  Today  most 
of  U.S!  naval  vessels,  submarines,  city 
subways,  and  many  powerplants  here 
and  around  the  world  use  Okonite  elec- 
tric transmission  cables. 
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FIRST  maVBBl  CONVETO*  BELT 

Thomas  Robins,  Sr.,  had  worked  with 
Thomas  A.  Edison  in  developing  the  first 
rubber  conveyor  belt  which  was  made 
by  the  New  York  Belting  &  Packhig  Co. 
Robins  then  became  Manhattan's  first 
secretary  and  continued  his  belt  con- 
veyor development  with  them.  Robins 
later  founded  the  Robins  Conveying  Belt 
Co  in  Passaic  in  1896.  This  company 
later  became  Hewitt-Robins  with  the  ac- 
auisitlon  of  Hewitt  Rubber  Co..  of  Buf- 
falo and  today  it  is  a  division  of  Litton. 
Thomas  Matchett  was  president  of  both 
Robins  Conveying  Belt  and  Hewitt  Rub- 
ber before  they  merged. 

TELEVISION    DEVELOPED    IN    PASSAIC 

It  was  in  part  of  the  Brighton  Mills 
Diant  in  Passaic,  partly  idled  after  mov- 
ing south,  that  Dr.  Lee  DePorest  of  De- 
Porest  Radio  Co.,  with  Du  Mont,  perfect- 
ed the  TV  tube  and  gave  us  the  TV  indus- 
try This  plant,  adjacent  to  Manhattan 
Ruiaber,  was  acquired  by  Manhattan 
about  this  time. 

INDUSTRIAL    PIONEERS    OF    PASSAIC 

Some  of  the  pioneers  behind  the  great 
development  of  the  Passaic  area  are: 
Peter  Reid  and  William  I.  Barry,  both 
founders  of  Reid  &  Barry,  the  first  large 
textile  finishing  plant  on  the  Dundee 
Canal,  and  did  much  to  spur  the  great 
industrial  expansion  of  Passaic  and  both 
were  generous  community  contributors, 
including  the  Reid  Public  Library;  Rich- 
ard Morrell,  founded  Campbell,  Morrell 
Co .  at  one  time  largest  State  dealers  in 
coal,  grain,  and  building  material,  had 
eastern  agency  for  Erie  anthracite  coal, 
built  railroad  from  Dundee  mills  to  Pas- 
saic Junction  of  N.Y.S.  &  W JlJl.  in  Ber- 
gen County:  Gilbert  D.  Bogart,  owner  of 
large  part  of  Garfield,  named  it,  and 
helped  develop  it  and  other  areas;  R.  D. 
Benson,  late  president  of  Tide  Water  Oil 
Co.,  first  oil  and  pipeline  company,  or- 
ganized Passaic  and  county  park  sys- 
tans,  helped  on  boards  of  several  large 
local  companies;  W.  P.  Gaston,  promi- 
nent lawyer  who  helped  organize  and 
manage  large  companies  here — Manhat- 
tan Rubber.  Okonite.  New  York  Steam 
Engine  Co.,  Forstmarm,  others — Frank 
Hughes,  developed  industrial  property 


and  brought  in  new  industries,  developed 
Athenia,  most  of  which  his  father  owned, 
and  other  areas. 

Of    the    more    contemporary    ones: 
Julius  G.  Forstmarm,  built  large  inte- 
grated woolen  mills  in  Passaic,  Clifton, 
and  Garfield  employing  thousands,  very 
large  community  contributor   and  en- 
dowed Porstmann  Public  Library;  Dow 
H.    Drukker,    Congressman,    publisher, 
builder,  banker,  and  on  boards  of  large 
local  plants:  Paul  L.  Troast,  president. 
Mahony-Troast   Construction  Co..   was 
chairman  of  New  Jersey  Tercentenary 
Commission,  headed  New  Jersey  Turn- 
pike Commission,  Chairman  S.  H.  Kress 
&  Co.,  chairman  of  New  Jersey  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  member  of  Gov- 
ernors   Commission    for    More    South 
American  Trade,  made  close  run  for 
Governor.    There  were  many  others,  like 
Paulison,  Kip.  Howe,  and  so  forth,  and 
others  of  earlier  periods  who  did  mag- 
nificent work  under  conditions  difficult 
to  evaluate  with  today's  era,  and  there 
are    many    contemporary    outstanding 
performers   in  pubUc   affairs,   industry 
employing  thousands,  finance,  law,  some 
of  big  deeds,  very  large  benefactors  and 
commvmity  contributors,  but  space  does 
not  permit. 

HOUSING    PROBLEMS 


This  great  industrial  expansion  cre- 
ated housing  and  rooming  problems.   In 
addition  to  many  thousands  of  immi- 
grants, many  young  men  out  of  school 
came  here  to  seek  their  fortunes.     "To 
take  care  of  them,  rooming  and  board- 
ing houses  were  'set  up  almost  every- 
where, many  by  upstate  farmers  or  from 
small  rural  towns.    There  were  also  sev- 
eral housekeeping  "bachelor  clubs,"  two 
of  which  became  famous  as  the  young 
men    came    from    well-to-do    families 
from  different  parts   of   the   country. 
They  rotated  purchasing  and  managing, 
had  a  cook  or  housekeeper  and  gardener. 
They  became  favorites  at  the  ball  or  for 
whist.     Many  became  responsible  and 
Influential  executives,  like  C.  T.  Young, 
to  vice  president,  the  Manhattan  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  F.  L.  Curtis  to 
vice  president  of  Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc    B.  M.  Mitchell,  who  founded  the 


Conveying  Weigher  Co.  and  designed  the 
first  long-distance  belt  conveyor  sys- 
tems for  construction,  like  the  Wanaque 
Reservoir  Dam,  Stamford,  Corm.,  reser- 
voir. Conowlngo  Dam,  George  Washing- 
ton Bridge  colossal  anchorages,  and 
other  executives  many  with  equal  ac- 
complishments. 

RELIGIOUS   AND   PUBUC   BUILDINGS 

This  expansion  necessitated  worship 
and  recreational  facilities,  which  were 
accomplished    very    well.    Passaic    has 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  elegant 
Churches  in  the  State  of  all  denomina- 
tions.   It  has  two  of  the  finest  endowed 
libraries,  also   has  YMCA   and  YWCA 
biiildings  among  the  State's  largest  and 
best    equipped.    All    of    these    possible 
through   generous  public  contributions 
and  sizable  endowments,  both  industrial 
and  publicly,  all  made  possible  through 
the  fruits  of  industry.    It  also  has  three 
large  and  complete  hospitals  that  serve 
the  entire  Passaic  area  and  beyond  be- 
cause of  specialized  facilities.    Because 
of  Passaic's  early  growth,  it  has  become 
virtually  the  civic  and  commercial  center 
of  a  wide  peripheral  territory.     Passaic 
schools   at  one   time   had  the   highest 
scholastic  standing  in  the  Nation. 

The  boom  conditions  experienced 
manifested  themselves  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  Passaic  Fire  Dei>artment  was 
the  first  in  the  country  to  be  completely 
motorized;  that  Is,  no  more  horses,  and 
shortly  before.  Passaic  had  its  own  trol- 
ley car  line  operating  entirely  within  its 
boundaries,  the  first  In  the  State,  and 
again,  no  more  horses. 


wiLixAM  w.  scorr 
In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  express 
a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  William  W. 
Scott  for  writing  the  history  of  Passaic 
and  its  environs  from  which  much  of  the 
early  data  above  has  been  taken.  It  was 
written  after  middle  age  and  during  a 
time  when  many  old  residents  were  still 
alive  and  able  to  give  firsthand  data  on 
early  events,  or  they  themselves  had 
known  oldtimers  who  had  direct  or  eye- 
witness information  of  their  times,  even 
to  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  were 
able  to  provide  Scott  with  documentary 
material  they  had  preserved. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  18, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Commit  thy  works  unto  the  Lord,  and 
thy  thoughts  shall  be  established."  Prov- 
erbs 16:  3. 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  as  we 
bow  before  the  altar  of  prayer,  grant  unto 
us  a  realization  of  Thy  presence  and  the 
assurance  that  as  we  face  the  demanding 
duties  of  these  days  Thou  art  with  us. 
As  we  turn  to  Thee,  may  we  find  wisdom 
to  make  wise  decisions,  strength  to  stand 
for  what  is  good  for  all,  and  good  will 
to  motivate  all  our  endeavors. 

May  we  think  of  Thee— not  only  this 
moment— but  throughout  this  day.  and 
from  these  moments  may  there  come  a 


confidence  and  a  courage  which  will  en- 
able us  to  lead  our  Nation  to  better  days, 
to  a  greater  spirit  between  our  people 
and  to  a  finer  relationship  between  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

We  pause  to  thank  Thee  for  oiu:  com- 
panion who  has  fallen  along  the  way. 
Receive  him  into  Thy  everlasting  glory 
and  may  the  comfort  of  Thy  presence 
and  the  strength  of  Thy  spirit  abide  in 
the  hearts  of  his  beloved  family.  In  the 
Master's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  joint  resolutions 


of  the  following  tities.  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  J.  Rea.  16.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  dates  for  transmlaslon  of  the  Economic 
Report  and  the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee;  and 

8  J.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  ertabllBh  a  "Nattonal  Ski 
Week." 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
88-630,  appointed  Mr.  Hansen  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Com- 
mission in  lieu  of  Mr.  Simpson,  retired 
from  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-874,  appointed  Mr.  Percy  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Cultural  Center 
Board  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Saltonstall,  retired 
from  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
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81-754,  appointed  Mr.  Pbll  as  a  member 
Of  the  National  Historical  PubUcations 
CkHiunission  in  lieu  of  Mr.  SaltonstaU, 
retired  from  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
89-81,  appointed  Mr.  Kuchxl  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Coinage  in  lieu  of  Mr.  SaltonstaU,  re- 
tired from  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
79-304,  appointed  Mr.  Symington  and 
Mr.  P«HCY  as  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee. 
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THE  REDWOODS— OUR  FOREMOST 
CONSERVATION  ISSUE 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  single  most  important  piece  of  con- 
servation legislation  to  come  before  this 
or  any  recent  session  of  Congress  is  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park.  Today,  along  with  33  of  our 
colleagues,  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  to 
establish  a  90,000-acre  park  in  the  Red- 
wood Creek  area  of  northern  California. 

This  plan  would  preserve  the  last  sig- 
nificant section  of  unprotected  virgin 
coast  redwoods. 

It  is  in  the  area  recommended  as  most 
desirable  for  preservation  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  In  its  landmark  1963- 
64  study  and  report  on  the  redwoods.  It 
would  establish  a  park  that  is  truly 
worthy  of  this  great  and  unique  resource. 
I  believe  its  consideration  should  be  fore- 
most on  our  agenda  of  unfinished  con- 
servation business. 

An  imflnished  business  quite  properly 
characterizes  the  redwoods,  Mr.  Speaker. 
R»i«  to  establish  a  Redwood  National 
Park  have  been  before  the  Congress  in- 
termittently since  1911.  But  imtil  now 
they  have  uniformly  been  frustrated. 

It  Is  certainly  appropriate  for  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world 
to  subject  a  major  addition  to  our  na- 
tional park  system  to  the  most  careful 
scrutiny,  including  the  test  of  time.  But 
many  years  have  now  gone  by,  and  time 
is  no  longer  on  the  side  of  the  redwoods. 

The  original  redwood  forest  covered  al- 
most 2  million  acres.  Today  only  10  per- 
cent or  less  of  that  original  forest  re- 
mains. 

The  depletion  of  the  redwoods  occurred 
mostly  because  the  land  was  allowed  to 
pass  into  private  ownership  before  Its 
value  to  the  Nation  was  fully  recognized. 
Now  only  485  acres  of  redwood  forest 
land  in  the  Mulr  Woods  National  Monu- 
ment Just  north  of  San  Francisco  is 
administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  Some  50,000  acres  of  virgin 
stands,  it  is  true,  are  protected  in  Call- 
fOTnla  State  perks,  but  this  acreage,  un- 
fortunately, is  bcuily  scattered.  Nowhere 
Is  a  major  block  of  virgin  forest  presently 
preserved  where  the  entire  growing  range 
of  the  species  can  be  represented. 


Such  an  area  does,  however,  exist.  In 
1963,  the  National  Geographic  Society 
made  a  grant  to  the  National  Park 
Service  to  finance  a  survey  of  the  coast 
redwoods.  This  exhaustive  study  con- 
cluded with  the  reeommendation  that 
the  Redwood  Creek  Valley  and  certain 
adjacent  lands  be  established  as  a 
national  park. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  the  Park 
Service's  report: 

To  add  bits  and  pieces  here  and  there  will 
not  do  the  Job.  A  major  addition  Is  re- 
quired and  one  preferably  which  would  not 
add  merely  size,  but  high  quality  redwood 
^oves  and  forests  In  a  situation  where  they 
can  be  preserved  and  made  available  to  the 
public  In  an  outstanding  manner. 

And  the  report  continues — 

Just  south  ol  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State 
Park  and  east  of  Orrlck,  the  Redwood  Creek 
and  Lost  Man  Creek  drainages  contain  what 
l8  apparently  the  largest  uncut  block  of 
virgin  growth  not  preserved — certainly  the 
most  significant  blodc  In  terms  of  park 
values. 

This  area,  I  want  to  point  out.  is  what 
would  be  preserved  in  the  90,000-acre 
park  bill  which  we  are  Introducing  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mentioned  that  time  is 
no  longer  on  the  side  of  preserving  virgin 
redwoods.  In  1965,  some  15,000  acres  of 
redwood  giants  fell  to  the  woodsman's 
ax  and  chain  saw.  The  average  annual 
cutting  for  the  preceding  5  years  was 
just  short  of  1  billion  board  feet. 

Those  who  caution  further  delay  in 
establishing  a  park  argue  that  a  mora- 
torium now  protects  the  redwoods.  But 
this  moratorium  is  a  fragile  one.  It  is 
voluntary.  It  can  be  broken  at  any  time, 
and  there  are  indications  that  it  may  be 
before  this  year  is  over.  Furthermore, 
tills  moratorium  is  far  from  complete. 
Ruinous  cutting  continues  to  go  on  in 
areas  that  have  been  strongly  recom- 
mended and  backed  for  preservation. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  pointed 
out  that  it  takes  a  thousand  years  or 
more  to  grow  mature  trees,  and  once  cut 
much  longer  still  to  establish  a  climax 
forest,  if  indeed  that  is  now  possible 
at  all. 

In  a  matter  of  only  2  or  3  more  years, 
if  the  past  rate  of  cutting  is  resumed, 
no  unprotected  redwood  area  of  sufficient 
ecological  or  recreational  integrity  will 
remain  that  is  worth  being  preserved  in 
a  national  park. 

So  let  us  be  very  clear  that  the  time 
for  action  is  short.  The  time  for  lei- 
surely discussion  and  further  prolonged 
study  is  past.  The  opportunity,  now 
ours,  will  not  present  itself  to  another 
generation. 

Just  as  important  as  early  action,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  question  of  where  this 
park  should  be  located.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  is  no  less  critical  to  establish 
a  Redwood  National  Park  in  the  proper 
place  as  it  is  to  establish  it  at  all. 

The  fact  is  that  only  in  the  drainages 
of  Redwood  and  Little  Lost  Man  Creeks 
in  northern  Humboldt  County  of  Cali- 
fornia can  all  of  the  essential  character- 
istics for  an  adequate  Redwood  National 
Park  still  be  found. 

This  area  offers  the  largest  concentra- 
tion of  virgin  redwoods  outside  any 
existing  State  park. 

It  offers  the  world's  tallest  trees  in  a 


setting  that  would  provide  them  with 
adequate  protection. 

It  offers  a  wide  variety  of  wildlife,  out- 
standing natural  features  such  as  Fern 
Canyon,  and  the  striking  Gold  Blufls 
which  stretch  along  the  Pacific  Ocean 
for  11  miles. 

It  offers  an  area  of  sufficient  size  and 
varied  attractions  to  accommodate  a 
large  number  of  visitors  and  to  disperse 
them  over  a  wide  area. 

The  Mill  Creek  site,  recommended  by 
the  administration  a  year  ago,  possesses 
none  of  these  advantages. 

It  is  true,  as  some  of  its  advocates  liave 
pointed  out,  that  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice did,  at  one  time,  recommend  the  MID 
Creek  Valley  as  the  location  for  a  na- 
tional park.  But  that  recommendation 
was  made  almost  30  years  ago.  It  was 
made  before  logging  operations  had 
penetrated  the  valley  and  cut  off  much 
of  the  forest. 

Today  the  situation  is  far  different 
from  that  of  1937.  Over  half  of  the  val- 
ley has  been  cut  over.  Logging  roads 
have  been  pushed  into  every  area.  Log- 
ging, in  fact,  has  gone  so  far  that  not  a 
single  streambed  remains  free  from 
erosion,  siltatlon,  or  choking  debris. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  limited  acquisition 
in  the  Mill  Creek  Valley.  Neither  am  I 
opposed  to  providing  any  needed  water- 
shed protection  for  the  beautiful  Jede- 
diah  Smith  State  Park.  But  when  the 
relative  values  are  compared  and  consid- 
ered, I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  our 
major  efforts  should  be  concentrated  in 
the  valley  of  Redwood  Creek  and  in  the 
Lost  Man  Creek  watersheds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  tliird  proposal, 
of  sorts,  for  a  Redwood  National  Park. 
Not  surprisingly,  it  was  endorsed  last 
week  by  California's  new  Governor  who, 
in  commenting  on  park  plans  less  than 
a  year  ago  stated: 

A  trees's  a  tree.  How  many  do  you  need 
to  look  at?    See  one,  you've  seen  them  all. 

Unfortunately,  this  proposal  misses  the 
whole  point  of  the  need  for  a  Redwood 
National  Park. 

It  does  not  address  Itself  at  all  to  the 
major  question,  which  is  clearly  preser- 
vation of  the  few  important  stands  of 
improtected  virgin  redwoods  that  remain 
today. 

Relabeling  three  State  parks  does  not 
accomplish  this  goal. 

A  postage-stamp-size  unit  around  the 
tall  trees  on  Redwood  Creek  will  not 
guarantee  their  survival. 

This  plan  would  save  practically  no 
old-growth  redwoods  that  are  not  already 
included  in  one  of  the  scattered  State 
parks,  or  that  have  not  already  been 
pledged  for  conservation. 

It  could  more  appropriately  be  called 
a  plan  for  a  new  national  seashore.  Cer- 
tainly in  terms  of  a  Redwood  National 
Park  it  ignores  practically  everything  of 
substance  that  needs  saving. 

Its  backers  have  called  it  a  "compro- 
mise plan."  At  best,  it  would  be  a  com- 
promise between  little  and  nothing. 

The  Governor  has  now  asked  Congress 
to  delay  any  action  on  a  redwood  park 
bill  for  at  least  3  months.  In  light 
of  his  endorsement  of  the  "seashore 
plan"  there  is  reason  to  question  whether 
his  interests  lie  more  with  further  study 
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or  with  delay  to  mount  new  opposition 
to  any  meaningful  redwood  park  plan 

at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Sequoia  sempervirens.  the 
coastal  redwoods  of  California,  are 
among  the  most  impressive  of  nature's 
achievements.  Clearly  they  are  the  kind 
of  resource  which  our  great  national 
park  system  was  designed  to  protect  and 

display. 

It  may  be,  at  this  time,  that  we  caxmot 
afford  to  purchase  the  whole  90,000-acre 
unit  proposed  In  the  blU  being  introduced 
today,  even  though  the  price  tag  ap- 
proach is  neither  a  sound  nor  a  desirable 
basis  for  establishing  a  national  park. 

But,  in  acc^ting  any  necessary  cost 
limitations,  let  us  not  settle  for  a  second- 
best  location.  Let  us  not  put  whatever 
funds  are  available  to  a  second-best  use. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  money  now  for  a 
90,000-acre  park,  let  us  not  then  desert 
the  most  desirable  area.  Let  us  trim 
where  necessary  but  let  us  acquire  the 
biggest  and  best  park  we  can  in  the  Red- 
wood Creek  and  Lost  Man  Creek  water- 
sheds. For  clearly,  dollar  for  dollar,  the 
values  and  opportunities  for  conservation 
are  far  greater  here. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urge  that  we 
move  ahead  with  a  good  first  step  in  the 
fint-cboice  location.  Let  us  move  ahead 
with  the  vision  and  determination  which 
the  preservation  of  this  msigniflcent  re- 
source demands,  and  let  us  do  it  before 
it  is  too  late. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  FUNDING 
FOR  PROPOSED  GIANT  DESALT- 
ING PLANT 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remsu'ks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to  au- 
thorize a  $57.2  million  contribution  by 
the  Interior  Department  for  building  and 
operating  the  world's  largest  desalting 
and  i>owerplant. 

Similar  bills  have  been  offered  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Conmiittee,  Mr.  As- 
piNALL,  and  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
CaUfomla,  Mr.  Kuchel. 

The  huge,  nuclear-powered  plant  will 
rise  on  a  mamnade  Island  off  the  south- 
era  California  coast.  When  completed, 
it  will  purify  enough  sea  water  to  sup- 
ply an  entire  city  the  size  of  San  Diego 
or  San  Francisco  and  produce  more  elec- 
tricity than  the  Hoover  Dam.  A  team  of 
four  California  groups  has  agreed  to  pay 
more  than  85  percent  of  the  $443.3  mil- 
lion cost  of  the  project. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  role  my 
district  has  played  in  helping  advance 
the  new  and  vital  technology  of  desalini- 
zation.  A  federally  funded  desalting 
plant  and  test  center  is  imder  construc- 
tion in  my  district  at  Chula  Vista.  And 
the  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  one 
of  the  four  local  entities  ready  to  under- 
take the  exciting  new  project,  has  ex- 
tensive operations  in  the  district. 


The  arrangements  for  planning,  build- 
ing and  financing  the  offshore  desaltlng- 
power  complex  are  the  direct  result  of  a 
unique  partnership  between  govern- 
mental and  private  agencies. 

The  imticipated  Federal  share  of  the 
total  project  costs  will  be  $72.2  million, 
less  that  one-fifth  the  approximately 
$370  million  to  be  provided  by  the  San 
Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  District  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, the  Department  of  Water  it  Power 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Co. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  al- 
ready has  been  authorized  to  contribute 
$15  million  toward  construction  of  the 
facility.  The  remainder  of  the  Federal 
contribution  would  come  from  the  In- 
terior Department  under  terms  of  the 
legislation  my  colleagues  and  I  are  pro- 
posing. 

The  dual  purpose  plant  will  be  built 
in  two  major  stages.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  first  stage,  capable  of  producing  50 
million  gallons  of  fresh  water  a  day.  will 
be  operational  by  1972.  By  1977,  facul- 
ties for  desalting  an  additional  100  mil- 
lion gallons  a  day  should  be  available. 
The  complex  would  have  a  total  electri- 
cal output  of  1,800  megawatts. 

As  its  part  of  the  project,  the  San 
Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  will  Join  with 
Southern  California  Edison  in  building 
a  nuclear  steam  supply  system  and  an 
associated  turbine  generator. 

This  great  undertaking  will  benefit  all 
Americans,  particularly  those  living  in 
water-short  areas. 


choice .  All  parts  of  a  State  must  observe 
dayUght  time  from  the  last  S\mday  in 
April  to  the  last  Sunday  in  October,  im- 
less  the  State  legislature  provides  VtiaX 
none  shall  observe  daylight  or  advanced 
time.  Thus  many  communities  must  re- 
turn to  c.s.t.  while  about  half  the  Stote 
must  remain  on  e.s.t.:  or  both  will  adopt 
daylight  time  with  the  eastern  section 
still  1  hour  ahead  of  the  western. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  to  allow  an  option  in  the  adop- 
tion of  daylight  time  in  certain  cases, 
namely  in  the  case  of  States  whose  parts 
are  in  different  timezones,  as  in  Indiana. 
According  to  my  legation,  such  a  State 
will  be  able  to  exempt  one  or  more  such 
parts  to  suit  their  customs  and  con- 
venience as  well  as  economic  necessities. 
Uniformity  should  not  be  the  only  cri- 
terion for  an  issue  that  so  closely  affects 
the  lives  of  so  many  people. 


SPECIAL  TIME  PROBLEM  IN  INDIANA 
SHOULD  BE  RESOLVED  THROUGH 
LOCAL  ACTION 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  allow  the  State 
of  Indiana  to  continue  to  resolve  its  spe- 
cial time  problem  through  local  action. 

Like  some  11  other  States,  Indiana  is 
divided  into  more  than  one  time  zone. 
The  eastern  section  lies  in  the  eastern 
standard  time  zone,  as  established  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
western  section  of  the  State  is  in  the  cen- 
tral standard  time  zone. 

This  division  does  not  refiect  economic 
realities  or  the  customs  of  the  areas  in- 
volved. The  problem  was  largely  re- 
solved as  long  as  the  State  could  de- 
termine whether  or  not  and  where  day- 
light saving  time  would  be  adopted. 

Some  commimlties  in  c.s.t.  chose  to 
adopt  e.s.t.  or  its  equivalent  "by  the 
clock"  because  shopping  and  business  In- 
terests aUied  them  with  cities  in  that 
time  zone.  Effectively,  then,  they  had 
dayUght  time  all  year  round.  During 
the  past  year  all  of  Indiana,  except  for  a 
few  counties  in  the  far  northwestern 
comer  near  Chicago — which  Is  in  cs.t. — 
have  observed  e.s.t. 

As  of  this  April,  however,  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  nullifies  this  freedom  of 


CHANGING  THE  NAME  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACl'lVl'i'lES  TO  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERNAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  resolution  which  would 
change  the  name  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  and  also  the 
wording  of  its  mandate. 

Comment  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
on  the  fact  that  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee has  Introduced  such  a  resolution. 
I  have  no  desire  to  speak  at  length  on 
my  resolution  at  this  time.  To  avoid  any 
mistaken  interpretation  of  its  Intent  on 
the  part  of  anyone,  however,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  brief  comments  on  it. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  stress  above 
all  else  is  that  my  purpose  in  introduc- 
ing this  resolution  is  to  preserve  for  the 
committee  the  full  jurisdiction  and  all 
the  powers  it  has  possessed  during  the 
almost  29  years  of  Its  operation  under 
its  present  mandate. 

I  have  Introduced  this  resolution  not 
because  I  am  opposed  to  the  committee 
or  to  the  areas  in  which  it  has  made 
investigations  in  the  past,  but  because  it 
is  my  desire  to  strengthen  the  committee 
in  every  way  possible,  clarify  its  mandate 
and  eliminate  any  possible  misunder- 
standing and  confusion  about  the  spe- 
cific powers  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
comm.ttee. 

It  is  my  view  and  intent  that,  with 
the  authority  of  the  mandate  contained 
in  my  resolution,  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  renamed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  will  be  em- 
powered to  Investigate,  first,  all  forms 
of  Communist,  Nazi,  and  Fascist  activ- 
ities in  the  United  States;  and,  second, 
the  activities  of  any  other  movements 
or  groups  now  existing,  or  which  may 
come  into  being  in  the  future,  whether 
domestic  or  foreign  oriented,  which  by 
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force,  violence,  or  any  unlawful  means, 
would  attempt  to  undermine  or  subvert 
the  form  of  Government  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution,  impose  upon  this  coun- 
try any  form  of  dictatorship,  obstruct  or 
impede  the  execution  of  any  law  or  duly 
prcnnulgated  national  policy  affecting 
our  internal  security,  or  advance  the  in- 
terest of  any  foreign  principal  to  the 
detriment  of  this  country's  internal 
security. 

liiy  Intent  and  purpose  in  introducing 
this  resolution  is  to  confer  on  the  new 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  the  au- 
thority to  investigate,  domestic  or  in- 
dlgenoiis  terrorist  groups  whose  orga- 
nized unlawful  activities  pose  a  threat, 
whether  immediate  or  long-range  and 
Indirect,  to  the  security  of  our  form  of 
Government  by  imdermlnlng  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  Constitution  Is  based. 

Finally,  I  woiild  like  to  state  that, 
while  I  have  discussed  tills  resolution  in- 
formally with  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  have  provided  them  with  a  copy  of 
my  resolution  and  these  remarks,  the 
resolution  represents  my  thinking  and 
does  not,  at  this  time,  have  committee 
approval.     

PENALTIES  FOR  INTERFERENCE 
WITH  DEFENSE  SECURITY  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  WHITEN  KR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  l^EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
89th  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  protect  the  security  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  penalties  for  inter- 
ference with  defense  security  systems. 
Due  to  the  pressure  of  time  the  Congress 
did  not  take  final  action  upon  this  pro- 
posal. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  it  is  imperative 
that  afBrmatlve  action  be  taken  to  meet 
the  possibility  of  interference  with  de- 
fense security  systems.  For  that  reason 
I  am  again  Introducing  the  legislation. 

The  following  constitutes  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  legislation  smd  its  pur- 
poses: 

PusPOSK  or  THC  Legislation 
The  purpoee  of  tbe  propoeed  legislation 
la  to  provide  a  specific  statute  for  criminal 
prosecution  of  persons  who  willfully  and 
maliciously  activate,  willfully  or  maliciously 
injure,  or  Interfere  with,  or  attempt  to  acti- 
vate. Injure,  or  Interfere  with,  any  defense 
alerting  system. 

Recent  Incidents  at  operational  missile 
Bites  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  have 
highlighted  the  fact  that  existing  statutes 
are  inadequate  to  cope  with  willful  or  ma- 
lldouB  acts  that  result  in  activating  or  in 
disrupting  our  military  alerting  or  alarm 
syatems.  Unless  the  law  is  strengthened  to 
deter  such  acts,  the  security  of  our  nuclear 
missiles  and  other  weapons  systems  could 
be  serioiialy  compromised.  The  mentioned 
incidents  occurred  at  different  times  at  dif- 
ferent missile  sites,  but  the  facts  are  similar. 
Foreign  objects  were  deliberately  thrown 
over  the  outer  security  fence  onto  a  sensi- 
tized surface  area.  This  in  turn  caused  the 
activation  of  an  electronic  alarm  system, 
indicating  to  defense  forces  stationed  some 
mUes  away  that  the  secured  area  of  the  mls- 
BUe  site  had  been  penetrated.    Armed  mobile 


strike  teams  were  imnvedlately  dispatched  to 
the  site  by  motor  vehicle.  The  net  result 
was  that  members  of  tbe  strike  team  were 
subjected  to  vmnecessary  hazards  and  normal 
security  operations  were  seriously  disrupted. 

Many  military  installations  Involving  mod- 
em weapons  systems  occupy  very  small 
acreages,  in  remote  dispersed  locations  that 
are  not  under  the  escluslve  or  concurrent 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  These  In- 
stallations are  unique  In  that  they  are  un- 
manned, and  their  safeguarding  Is  depend- 
ent on  uninterrupted  surveillance  by  elec- 
tronic devices  and  the  use  of  mobile  strike 
teams  responding  from  distant  locations. 
The  considerable  number  of  Mlnuteman  mis- 
sile sites  which  are  operational  are  typical  of 
these  Installations. 

Increasing  use  Is  being  made  of  electronic 
alarm  and  warning  systems  to  supplement 
guard  forces  and  to  aonpUfy  their  effective- 
ness. Interference  with  the  proper  and  con- 
tinuous operation  of  these  electronic  systems 
seriously  impairs  the  effectiveness  of  secu- 
rity guard  forces  charged  with  the  protection 
of  nuclear  and  other  weap>ons  systems.  Se- 
curity guard  forces  must  respond  to  all 
warning  alarms,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
alarms  indicate  an  attempt  to  penetrate  a 
security  area  and  damage  or  interfere 
with  the  operations  of  a  weapons  system. 
False  alarms,  therefore,  place  an  intolerable 
burden  on  those  forces,  and  could  result  in 
their  being  unavailable  for  genuine  emer- 
gency calls.  In  fact,  it  could  reasonably  be 
expected  that  persona  Intent  on  penetrating 
a  missile  site  might  use  several  false  alarms 
as  decoys  to  divert  the  attention  of  security 
guard  forces  from  a  elte  which  is  the  real 
target  for  penetration. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  In  the  future  helicopters  will  be 
used  to  augment  motor  vehicles  In  trans- 
porting teams  responding  to  control  security 
alarms.  Consequent^,  the  disruptions  to 
the  security  poeture  of  our  strike  teams,  the 
hazards  to  personnel,  and  the  exp>en8e6  gen- 
erated by  false  alerts  will  be  further  ag- 
gravated. 

Under  current  law,  criminal  prosecution 
for  acts  of  this  nature  could  be  attempted 
imder  18  U£.C.  13,  1362,  1382,  or  2155,  or  60 
UJ8.C.  797.  However,  none  of  these  existing 
criminal  statutes  offers  a  completely  satis- 
factory vehicle  for  the  prosecution  of  offensee 
involving  false  alarms. 

18  U.S.C.  13  Is  tha  so-called  Assimilative 
Crlmee  Act.  Under  that  statute,  and  so  far 
aa  here  pertinent,  acts  or  omissions  which 
would  be  punishable  under  State  law,  if  com- 
mitted or  omitted  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  State,  are,  under  certain  conditions, 
punishable  under  Federal  law  If  committed 
or  omitted  on  Federal  lands  within  that 
State.  Those  conditions  are  that  the  lands 
must  have  been  reserved  or  acquired  for  the 
use  of  the  United  Staates  and  be  under  the 
exclusive  or  concurrent  Jurisdiction  thereof, 
or  purchased  or  othtrwise  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  by  consent  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, for  the  erection  of  a  fort,  magazine, 
arsenal,  dockyard,  or  other  needful  building. 
However,  criminal  latws  among  the  several 
States  are  not  uniform,  and  In  some  cases 
cannot  be  construed  to  cover  malicious  ac- 
tivation of,  or  interference  with,  defense 
alarm  systems.  F^^rthermore,  as  noted  above, 
many  missile  sites  and  defense  Installations 
are  located  on  lands  over  which  the  United 
States  does  not  exercise  either  exclusive  or 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  and  which  do  not 
otherwise  come  within  the  purview  of  this 
statute.  Accordingly,  the  Assimilative  Crimes 
Act  does  not  offer  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

18  U.S.C.  1362  provides  criminal  penalties 
for  willful  or  malicious  Injury  to,  destruction 
of,  or  interference  with  communications 
lines,  stations,  or  systems  operated  or  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States,  or  used  or  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  military  or  civil  defense 
functions  of  the  United  Statee.  However,  It 
Is  questionable  whether  a  security  alarm  sys- 


tem constitutes  a  "communications"  system 
within  the  meaning  of  that  statute,  or  wheth- 
er. In  the  absence  of  physical  damage,  activa- 
tion of  an  alarm  system  can  be  considered  an 
"Interference"  under  that  statute. 

18  U3.C.  1382  provides  criminal  penalties 
tor  anyone  who,  contrary  to  the  restrlctloia 
applicable  thereto,  "enters,  remains  la, 
leaves,  or  commits  any  act  in  any  mllitar; 
area  or  zone  . . . ."  However,  this  statute  does 
not  by  its  terms,  apply  to  a  person  who 
causes  mischief  from  outside  the  military 
area  or  zone,  as  exemplified  by  the  rock- 
throwing  incidents,  since  he  does  not  tech- 
nically "enter"  or  commit  an  act  "in"  the 
area  or  zone. 

18  U.S.C.  2155  provides  criminal  penaltlee 
for  anyone  who,  with  Intent  to  injure,  Inter- 
fere with,  or  obstruct  the  national  defense  ot 
the  United  States,  willfully  "Injures,  de- 
stroys, contaminates,  or  Infects"  any  na- 
tional-defense materlaJ,  premises,  or  utili- 
ties. This  statute  likewise  provides  an  in- 
effective vehicle  for  prosecution  since  It  la 
unlikely  that  actual  injury  or  destruction  ol 
material,  premises,  or  utilities  would  be  in- 
volved when  defense  security  systems  are 
maliciously  activated. 

50  U.S.C.  797  proscribes  violations  of  se- 
curity regulations  promulgated  or  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  any  military 
commander  designated  by  the  Secretary  ol 
Defense,  or  the  Director  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics  (now  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  AeronauUca 
and  Space  Administration),  for  the  protec- 
tion of  certain  types  of  Installations  and 
property.  The  regulations  so  promulgated 
must  relate  to  specified  matters.  Including 
(among  other  subjects)  guard  service,  Ingresi 
to  or  egress  from  installations  or  property, 
and  the  safeguarding  of  Installations  or  prop- 
erty against  destruction,  loss,  or  Injury. 
However,  the  limited  nature  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  this  statute  makes  It  question- 
able that  malicious  activation  of  defense  se- 
curity ssrstems  could  be  covered. 

It  Is  therefore  considered  essential  that  a 
specific  statute,  directed  to  the  problem  of 
false  security  alarms,  be  enacted  In  order 
that,  with  appropriate  publicity,  warning  sys- 
tems at  missile  sites,  aircraft  alert  areas,  and 
other  defense  Installations,  can  be  protected 
from  the  malicious  mischief  of  pranksters 
and  vandals,  and  the  security  of  our  nuclear 
weapons  systems  be  thereby  enhanced.  The 
serious  Impxact  of  hoax  reports  of  bombs  on 
commercial  aircraft  brought  about  specific 
remedial  legislation  In  1961  (18  U.S.C.  35). 
The  same  necessity  for  deterrence,  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  that  legislation,  Is  appli- 
cable here,  and  the  Imperatives  are  greatly 
magnified  In  view  of  the  direct  involvement 
of  the  security  of  our  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tem. 
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EDWARD   J.    MEEMAN,   EDITOR  OP 
THE  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAK:eR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
trict, the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  our 
Nation  have  been  enriched  by  the  life 
and  works  of  the  extraordinary  man, 
Edward  J.  Meeman,  who  died  November 
15  at  his  home.  Forest  Farm,  in  Shelby 
County,  Term. 

Mr.  Meeman  was  the  longtime  editor 
of  the  Memphis  Press-Sclmitar  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  editor  emeritus 


of  tbat  newspaper  and  conservation  edi- 
tor for  all  of  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers. 

He  has  left  a  rich  legacy  which  we 
all  may  continue  to  enjoy — a  legacy  of 
example,  of  courage,  and  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

His  example  reafilrmed  the  American 
belief  that  industry  and  imagination  and 
service  bring  rich  rewards.  A  poor  boy, 
he  began  newspapering  to  earn  money 
for  college  tuition.  But  he  never  got  to 
college.  For  in  newspaper  work  he 
found  satisfactions  and  challenges  he 
could  not  abandon.  He  pursued  them 
for  a  lifetime  with  all  the  considerable 
strength  of  his  lively  mind — and  in  the 
process  acquired  a  breadth  of  knowledge 
Mid  understanding  that  many  an  acade- 
mician might  envy.  Combined  with 
these  quaUties  of  mind,  his  industry  and 
dedication  to  public  service  won  for  him 
not  only  a  national  reputation  but  con- 
siderable wealth. 

His  courage  contributed  largely  to  his 
success.    He  was  a  crusader.    And  he 
never  took  on  easy  adversaries  or  sought 
to  realize  trivial  dreams.  His  foes  were 
political   machines    that    deprived    the 
people  of  their  right  to  self-determina- 
tloa    His  friends  were  those  who  would 
stand  with  him  and  insist  that  the  least 
privileged  of  citizens  had  a  right  to  fair 
treatment  and  a  respectful  hearing.   His 
dreams  were  big  enough  to  encompass 
the  welfare   of   the   millions.     A   few 
among  the  dreams  he  helped  realize 
were  the  Great  Smoky  Moimtains  Na- 
tional Park  in  east  Termessee,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Shelby  For- 
est State  Park  in  west  Tennessee.    And 
he  worked  persistently  over  the  yesurs 
for  a  Federal  union  of  the  Atlantic  na- 
tions which  he  thought  would  best  pre- 
serve for  the  many  those  individual  lib- 
erties set  out  in  our  own  Constitution. 
His  accomplishments,  finally,  were  his 
greatest  legacy.    They  stand  as  a  chal- 
lenge to   those   of   his   profession   who 
would  do  as  well  as  he.    And  they  re- 
main as  a  bequest  to  the  generations. 
Apart  from  his  professional  accomplish- 
ments as  the  founding  father  of  one 
Scripps-Howard    newspaper — now    the 
Knoxvllle  News-Sentinel — and  for  three 
decades  the  guiding  spirit  of  another — 
the   Memphis    Press-Scimitar — ^he    la- 
bored long  and  successfully  for  a  more 
beautiful  city.  State,  and  Nation,  and 
for  the  brotherhood  of  the  races  of  man 
who  together  would  enjoy  them.   He  was 
a  leader  in  community  race  relations. 
He  was  an  early  champion  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act,  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress.    He  was  past  chairman  of  the 
Conference  on  State  Paries  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall's 
advisory  board  on  national  parks.    The 
National    Wildlife    Federation   in    1965 
honored  him  with  its  first  Whooping 
Crane  Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  following  editorial  and  memorial  ac- 
counts of  the  Ufe  and  career  of  Edward 
J.  Meeman: 

[From  the  Manphls  Press-Scimltar, 
Nov.  16, 1066] 

EdWABD  J.  MXXMAN 

Mankind  is  like  a  great  cable  stretching 
from  the  misty  past  to  the  misty  future 
...  all  of  us  are  strands  twisted  into  this 


cable,   some   long,  some   short;    some  con- 
tributing strength,  some  weakness. 

Ed  Meeman  was  a  long,  strong  strand  in 
the  cable  of  human  life — 77  years  old  when 
be  died  yesterday  after  59  years  with  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  ...  45  years  in 
Tennessee,  31  years  as  editor  of  The  Press- 
Scimitar  imtll  1962,  then  four  years  in  a  new 
career  as  Scrlppe-Howard  Conservation 
Editor. 

Meeman  had  positive  convictions  and  cour- 
age and  persistence  to  support  them. 

He  was  quick  to  praise  good  service  to  the 
public,  but  was  stern  and  impatient  with 
ideas  he  considered  bad.  and  with  those  who 
held  such  ideas. 

Yet  there  was  never  any  hatred  in  his  heart 
for  indlvidualB. 

He  was  deeply  religious,  with  great  faith 
In  the  power  of  prayer. 

He  was  both  thrifty  and  generous.  He 
spent  little  on  himself,  saved  and  carefully 
Invested  his  money  so  he  could  put  it  to  uses 
dear  to  him.  His  philanthropies  ranged  from 
the  $2  bills  he  passed  out  to  Negro  employes 
of  Memphis  Publishing  Co.  on  Christmas  Eves 
to  $50,000  for  the  memorial  fund  for  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver,  whom  he  had  encoiiraged  to 
seek  the  senatorshlp  to  help  break  the  grip 
of  machine  politics  on  the  state  and  work  for 
closer  association  of  the  world's  democracies. 
In  between  the  figures  mentioned,  he  made 
gifts  and  loans  to  many  Individuals  and 
organizations. 

Some  years  ago  he  eetabllshed  the  Edward 
J.  Meeman  Foundation  to  assure  that  his 
money  would  continue  to  work  after  he  was 
gone  for  the  things  he  considered  important. 
His  constant  goals  as  a  humanitarian  news- 
paperman were  three: 

To  print  all  the  news  of  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  public — carrying  out  The 
Press-Scimitar's  motto:  "Give  Light  and  the 
People  WIU  Find  Their  Own  Way." 

To  stimulate  the  people  to  greater  Interest 
and  activity  in  civic  and  governmental  affairs 
on  all  levels  from  local  to  world  .  .  .  help 
them  adopt  worthy  objectives,  then  help 
them  achieve  those  objectives. 

To  awaken  the  people  and  their  officials 
to  the  need  for  conserving  and  developing 
natural  resources. 

He  was  never  satisfied  with  his  notable 
successes  toward  these  goals  ...  he  knew 
these  are  things  that  have  to  be  won  over 
and  over. 

Moniunents  to  Ed  Meeman  and  his  work 
are  many:  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  .  .  .  Shelby  Forest  .  .  .  TVA  and 
its  dams  and  power-line  towers  .  .  .  mental 
health  facilities  for  which  he  sparked  drives 
.  .  .  hotly  contested  races  and  huge  turn- 
outs of  voters  showing  intensified  interest  in 
public  affairs.  .  .  . 

Many  hearts  in  the  community  and  over 
the  nation  feel  a  deep  personal  loss  today. 
But  their  consolation  is  that  Ed  Meeman's 
work  and  the  Influence  of  his  personality  will 
be  woven  Into  the  future  by  the  life-strands 
which  the  strand  of  his  own  Ufe  touched. 
Life  goes  on  .  .  .  the  movements  he  helped 
will  go  on  .  .  .  The  Press-Sclmitar  will  go  on, 
serving  the  people. 

And  that  was  Ed  Meeman's  consolation, 
too,  when  he  realized  that  his  activity  was 
ended. 

(From    the    Memphis    Commercial    Appeal, 

Nov.  16, 1966] 

Edwabo  J.  Mezman 

Edward  J.  Meeman,  dead  at  77,  was  g\iided 
by  one  great  desire — to  see  the  resources 
created  by  God  used  fully  and  well  by  man- 
kind. 

This,  as  we  knew  the  longtime  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  was  his  credo. 

Call  him  a  reformer  if  you  wish,  and  you'd 
be  partly  right.  But  his  passion  was  not 
merely  for  change;  rather  it  was  for  making 
men  conscious  of  what  they  might  put  into 
life  while  they  were  taking  from  it. 


How  men  govern  themselves,  how  they 
preserve  and  conserve  their  country's  heri- 
tages and  lands,  how  they  hold  back  the 
neon  tidal  wave  of  ugliness  along  high- 
ways, how  they  use  their  personal  capacity 
for  work — all  these  were  Ed  Meeman's 
Interests. 

His  lifelong  dedication  to  conservation 
reached  from  the  Great  Smokies  of  East  Ten- 
nessee to  Shelby  Forest  by  the  Mississippi 
Blver — the  area  where  he  chose  to  make  his 
home.  He  wiU  be  remembered  as  an  early 
advocate  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority — 
in  the  river  taming  time.  In  later  years,  he 
expanded  his  conservation  concern  to  a  na- 
tional scale.  But  It  was  not  to  save  a  tree 
or  a  lump  of  soil  that  motivated  him;  what 
he  wanted  was  for  future  generations  of 
Americans  to  share  and  know  the  country  of 
their  ancestors,  and  to  have  left  some  broad 
horizons  not  eaten  away  by  erosion  and 
urbanization. 

Government  is  always  of  vital  Interest  t»  a 
good  editor,  and  Ed  Meeman  came  to  Mem- 
phis 35  years  ago  with  that  goal  at  heart. 
Right  or  wrong,  win  or  lose,  he  fought  for 
what  he  believed  best  for  the  City  of  Mem- 
phis. His  tlilnklng  was  marked  by  independ- 
ence and  conviction,  and  his  positions  were 
pressed  with  persistence. 

In  an  out-reaching  spirit,  he  occupied 
himself  with  deep  enthusiasm  in  such  proj- 
ects as  Atlantic  Union  and  Moral  Rearma- 
ment— Idealistic  dreams,  to  be  sure,  but 
dreams  which  he  believed  to  be  aimed  at  the 
well-being  of  all  people. 

As  a  newspaper  editor — one  who  was  both 
a  rival  and  a  colleague — ^he  had  the  acknowl- 
edged qualities  of  courage  and  fortitude — 
both  physically  and  inteUectually. 

[From  the  Knoxvllle  News-Sentinel  and  other 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  Nov.  16, 1966] 

Edward  J.  MmeUAK 
He  was  the  "elder  statesman"  of  Scripps- 
Howard,  a  man  rich  in  years  and  personal 
accomplishment  at   the  time  of  his  death 
yesterday  at  age  77. 

His  titles  during  his  late  years  included 
conservation  editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  and  editor  emeritus  of  The 
MemphU  Presb-Scimltar.  But  they  didn't 
begin  to  tell  the  inspiring,  up-by-the-boot- 
straps  story  of  Edward  J.  Meeman,  scrapper, 
dreamer,  founding  father  of  one  of  Scrlpps- 
Howard's  most  successful  papers. 

His  Scripps-Howard  career  began  in  1907 
when,  as  an  18-year-old  high  school  graduate, 
he  Joined  the  staff  of  his  hometown  paper, 
The  EvansvUle  Press.  By  1916  he  was  its 
managing  editor. 

In  1921  with  a  shirt-tall  full  of  type  and 
only  two  reporters  he  founded  a  Scripps- 
Howard  paper.  The  Knoxvllle  (Tenn.)  News, 
In  a  city  already  served  by  two  well  estab- 
lished daUles. 

Driving  energy,  vitality  of  mind  and  fear- 
less presentation  of  and  comment  on  the 
news  characterized  his  career.  And  withm 
four  years  those  qualities  made  The  Knox- 
vllle News  the  city's  largest  daUy.  The  after- 
noon Sentinel  was  absorbed  and  Ed  Meeman 
became  editor  of  The  Knoxvllle  News-Sen- 
tinel. Throughout  the  Knoxvllle  years  he 
exposed  corruption  in  city  government,  won 
his  fight  for  a  city  manager  plan,  urged  such 
locally  unpopular  moves  as  repeal  of  pro- 
hibition and  the  antlevolutlon  law,  and 
helped  create  the  Great  Smoky  Moimtains 
National  Park. 

When  he  became  editor  of  The  Memphis 
Press-Sclmitar  in  1931  he  brought  hU  en- 
thvislasms  with  him.  His  tooth-and-toenail 
fight  against  Boss  Crump's  domination  of 
the  city  and  state  won  national  attention. 
His  good-government  campaigns  eventually 
broke  boss  rule  and  helped  launch  the  late 
Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  on  his  national  career. 
Shelby  Forest,  a  handsome  state  park,  stands 
on  the  outskirts  of  Memphis  as  a  monument 
to  his  Imagination  and  enterprise. 
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A  vocal  champion  of  good  local  govern- 
ment, he  nevertheless  dreamed  of— and  cam- 
paigned for— a  Federal  Government  that 
would  embrace  the  entire  Atlantic  commu- 
nity. A  practicing  liberal,  he  waa  quick  to 
condemn  and  expose  shoddy  causes  that 
wrapped  themselves  In  a  "liberal"  flag. 

Ed  Meeman  was  a  bachelor  who  made 
newspaperlng  his  life  and  love.  He  was  a 
rugged  Individualist  and,  even  rarer,  a  prac- 
tical idealist.  But  throughout  his  long  ca- 
reer In  a  hard-boiled  business  he  never  lost 
his  belief  In  people  or  hU  deep  personal 
concern  for  their  dignity  and  their  rights. 
Nor  did  he  ever  lose  his  sense  of  excitement 
and  wonder  about  the  world  and  the  events 
that  made  It  turn. 

He  fitted  the  description  of  the  ancient 
Chinese  philosopher  Menclus  who  described 
a  great  man  as  one  "who  does  not  lose  his 
child's  heart."  For  all  his  years  and  all  his 
battles  Edward  J.  Meeman  never  lost  hte 
"chUd'B  heart."  And  this,  too.  helped  make 
him  a  great  editor. 
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[From  the  Scrlpps-Howard  News] 
Mkmpkis. — "There  was  never  a  man  quite 
like  Edward  J.  Meeman,"  Null  Adams,  assist- 
ant managing  editor  of  The  Preas-Sclmltar, 
said  at  a  memorial  service  for  the  late  editor. 
"He  was  many  things  to  many  people  as 
moat  great  men  are. 

"He  was  a  human  dynamo.  He  was  a  ball 
of  Are.     And  his  was  a  victorious  life." 

The  memorial  service  for  Mr.  Meeman,  edi- 
tor emeritus  of  The  Press-Sclmltar  and  con- 
servation editor  of  Scrtppa-Howard  News- 
papers, waa  held  at  First  Unitarian  Church, 
which  overlooks  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
Mississippi  River  as  It  turns  past  Memphis 
for  New  Orleans.  The  church  was  filled  with 
friends.  Including  most  of  the  staff  of  his 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Meeman  was  cremated  and  his  ashes 
were  buried.  In  keeping  with  his  Instruc- 
tlons,  on  his  beloved  Forest  Farm  near 
Shelby  Forest  which  he  helped  create.  There 
waa  no  usual  funeral,  thus  the  memorial 
■ervlce. 

The  Rev.  James  Madison  Barr,  pastor,  pre- 
sided and  introduced  Adams  who  had  served 
SO  years  as  city  editor — ^most  of  It  under  Mee- 
man— before  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
managing  editor  by  Charles  H.  Schneider, 
editor  of  The  Press-Sclmltar. 

"Monuments  to  Edward  J.  Meeman  are 
everywhere,"  Adams  said. 

"The  Great  Bmokey  Mountains  National 
Park  In  East  Tennessee  which  he  fought  for 
as  editor  of  The  KnoxvlUe  News-Sentinel. 

"The  great  network  of  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  hydro-electric  power  dams  on  the 
Tennessee  River  which  provide  fiood  control, 
navigation  and  cheap  electricity  for  the 
rural  homs  and  cities  of  Tennessee.  These 
power  plants  made  possible  the  Oak  Ridge 
atomic  plant.  The  great  power  plants  were 
a  by-product. 

"But  Edward  J.  Meeman's  greatest  love  of 
the  TVA,  he  said  many  times  to  me  as  we 
campaigned  to  establish  TVA  throughout 
the  area,  were  the  forests,  lakes  and  recrea- 
tion areas  which  were  created  by  the  build- 
ing of  the  dams  on  the  river. 

He  eetabUshed  Shelby  Forest  almost  sin- 
gle handed.  We  used  to  survey  these  over- 
flow-cut-over land  areas  on  Sunday  after- 
noons looking  for  a  forest  site.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  his  car  was  stuck  In  the  mud. 
"What  do  we  do  now?"  he  asked.  "Find  a 
farmer  with  a  team  of  mules  to  pull  us  out," 
I  replied.  We  did  and  he  was  as  happy  aa 
A  child  over  the  experience.  All  his  life,  he 
■aid.  he  had  heard  of  being  pulled  out  of  a 
mudhole  by  a  team  and  at  last  It  had  hap- 
pened to  him. 

"The  great  city  hospital  complex  grew  out 
ta  the  first  John  Oaston  Hospital  which  h« 
fought  for  as  an  editor. 

"The  expansive  mental  health  program  in 
Memphis,  with  two  fine  new  mental  hospi- 


tals, which  came  from  his  newspaper's  cam- 
paign. 

"Conservation  projects  across  the  nation 
came  about  after  Edward  J.  Meeman  grew 
nationally  Into  consetvatlon  editor  for 
Scrtpps-Howard  Newspapers. 

"But  the  greatest  monument  of  all  to  Ed- 
ward J.  Meeman  does  not  show  In  brick, 
mortar  and  steel,  nor  In  the  expansive  recre- 
ation areas.  Nor  in  the  giant  hydro-electric 
power  plants. 

"It's  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  fellow 
citizens— in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  en- 
tire community. 

"It  Is  freedom — freedom  of  speech  and 
free  elections — which  is  Democracy  at  Its 
beat.  Under  Edward  J.  Meeman's  leader- 
ship, the  Press-Sclmltar  sparked  the  move- 
ment that  took  the  chains  off  citizenship  in 
Memphis  and  Tennessee 
"His  was  a  victorious  Hfe. 
"He  fought  and  defeated  a  state  political 
machine. 

"He  fought  and  defeated  a  powerful 
county  political  machine. 

"He  exposed  and  broke  up  crooked  elec- 
tions. 

"He  brought  about  parmanent  registration 
of  voters  in  the  state  as  another  stepping 
stone  to  honest  elections. 

"He  secured  voting  machines  for  Shelby 
County  to  insure  an  honest  count  of  the 
ballot. 

"He  got  rid  of  back-alley  voting  places  and 
now  most  elections  ara  held  In  schools  and 
churches. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  his  victories 
lies  ahead — when  Memphis  changes  Its  form 
of  government  In  1968. 

"He  Uved  to  see  the  people  approve  Mayor- 
Council  form  of  government.  He  had  ad- 
vocated City  Manager  form  for  20  years. 
There  are  some  City  Manager  procedures  In 
the  new  Mayor-Council  plan — thanks  to  Ed- 
ward J.  Meeman. 

"He  Inspired  those  who  worked  for  him  to 
get  more  out  of  life— epurrlng  them  on  to 
greater  undertakings.  As  one  of  those,  I 
quit  trying  to  keep  up  with  him.  I  Just  fol- 
lowed along.  And  I  maan  thU  Uterally.  Did 
you  ever  try  to  go  hiking  over  the  hill  of 
Shelby  Forest  Farm  with  him?  If  you  did — 
you  know  what  I  mean. 

"Edward  J.  Meeman's  slogan  was  'Citi- 
zens, working  alone,  oan  accomplish  much. 
A  newspaper,  working  alone,  can  accomplish 
much.  Citizens  and  a  newspaper,  working 
together,  can  accomplish  anything.' 

"Nothing— for  the  good  of  his  community 
and  his  newspaper — was  ever  Impossible  to 
Edward  J.  Meeman.  His  life  shed  light  on 
the  community,  state  and  nation. 

"His  accomplishments  will  benefit  genera- 
tions to  come. 

"Edward  J.  Meeman  left  some  big  foot- 
prints on  the  sands  of  this  conununlty's  life. 
And  some  examples  and  goals  to  challenge 
our  Imagination  In  the  years  to  come." 


(Prom  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers] 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  November  16. — Tributes 
to  the  memory  of  Serippa-Howard's  "elder 
statesman,"  Edward  J.  Meeman,  poured  In 
today  from  the  First  Family,  Interior  Secre- 
tary Stewart  Udall,  Congressmen,  colleagues 
and  other  friends  h«  had  made  during  a 
long  and  vigorous  newspaper  career. 

Mr.  Meeman,  conservation  editor  of  The 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  editor  emer- 
itus of  The  Memphis  Press-Sclmltar,  died  at 
his  home.  Forest  Farm,  outside  Memphis 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack  yesterday.  He 
waa  T7. 

Said  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  with  whom 
Mr.  Meeman  shared  an  enthusiasm  for  a 
more  beautiful  America:  "The  voice  and  pen 
of  Mr.  Meeman  have  been  stilled.  But  his 
Invaluable  work  over  many  years  In  conser- 
vation Is  a  lasting  lagacy  to  all  Americans. 
Through  his  efforts  we  shall  all  be  richer 
In  the  beauty  of  our  land." 


Secretary  UdaU  hailed  Mr.  Meeman's  "yeo- 
man  work"  as  a  member  of  the  Interior 
Department's  advisory  board  on  national 
parks.  Said  Udall:  "For  many  years  he  waa 
the  leading  voice  for  conservation  In  the  mld- 
contment  area.  Over  the  years  his  crusades 
for  conservation  resulted  In  landmark  deci- 
sions which  have  affected  the  continent  and 
enhanced  the  future  of  all  citizens  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Meeman  died  as  his  colleagues,  editors 
of  all  of  the  Scrippe-Howard  Newspapers, 
were  meeting  In  annual  conference  at  Holly- 
wood, Fla.    They  adopted  this  resolution: 

"Ed  Meeman  waa  a  man  of  firm  convic- 
tions. Indivisible  Integrity,  and  a  warm  heart. 
His  59  years  In  the  newspaper  business  were 
devoted  to  service  In  his  community,  and 
toward  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
the  outdoors. 

"Parks  and  wilderness  have  been  dedicated 
to  all  future  generations  because  of  his  Imagi- 
nation and  constant  efforts. 

"His  associates  among  the  Scripps-Howard 
editors,  who  are  meeting  In  Hollywood,  will 
miss  his  lively  eloquence,  his  sound  point  of 
view,  and  his  gentle  presence. 

"  'Thirty'  comes  inevitably  to  every  editor, 
and  m  the  case  of  Ed  Meeman  It  comes  with 
a  silent  moment  of  gratitude  for  his  many 
fruitful  years."  «      ^    ^^ 

Individually  his  colleagues  offered  these 

tributes: 

Jack  R.  Howard,  President  and  Editorial 
Manager  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers: 
"When  I  think  of  Ed  Meeman  I  think  espe- 
cially of  two  things,  covirage  and  tolerance 
for  the  other  man's  point  of  view.  He  had 
these  quaUtles  In  abundance.  And  that  U 
why  he  was  a  great  editor  for  more  than 
40  years."  „  _. 

Walker  Stone,  EdItor-ln-Chlef  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers:  "We  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  work  for  years  with  Ed  Meeman 
feel  a  great  loss.  He  was  a  superb  editor 
and  a  fine  citizen." 

Charles  E.  Scripps,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers:  "No  Jour- 
nalist ever  dedicated  himself  more  completely 
or  more  sincerely  to  his  profession.  In  this 
way  Ed  Meeman  served  his  country  and  the 
community  In  which  he  Uved  as  few  men 
have." 

Prank  Ahlgren,  Editor  of  the  Memphis 
Conmiercial-Appeal : 

"Ed  was  a  man  of  great  courage— physically 
and  Intellectually.  He  was  an  honorable, 
dynamic  member  of  his  profession.  Jour- 
nalism has  lost  a  distinguished  member." 

Loye  W.  Miller,  Editor  of  the  KnoxvlUe 
News-Sentinel:  "Ed  Meeman  was  more  than 
a  great  newspaperman.  He  was  a  great  hu- 
manitarian. He  never  had  a  family  himself, 
but  he  was  a  lifetime  champion  of  the  Family 
of  Man." 

Boyd  Lewis,  President  and  Editor  of  News- 
paper Enterprise  Ass'n.:  "I  never  knew  a 
more  helpful  man  or  a  more  able  colleague 
than  Ed  Meeman.  He  was  often  my  spur 
and  conscience — and  always  appreciated." 

Mark  Ferree,  Executive  Vice  President  and 
General  Business  Manager  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers:  "I  feel  very  heavily  the  loss  of 
a  highly  esteemed  friend  and  colleague  in  Ed 
Meeman's  passing.  He  will  be  long-remem- 
bered for  his  integrity  and  purpose  as  a  clU- 
zen  and  one  of  the  coimtry's  most  respected 
editors." 

George  Carmack,  Editor  of  the  Albu- 
querque Tribune:  "Few  men  who  ever  Uved 
could  be  called  noble.  In  fact  I  can  think 
of  only  one  man  I  ever  knew  who  could  truly 
be  called  a  noble  man.  This  man  was  Ed 
Meeman.  No  man  ever  forgot  himself  and 
thought  of  others— or  his  city,  his  state  and 
his  nation — more  than  Ed  Meeman. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  chair- 
man, Aubrey  J.  Wagner,  spoke  for  the  TVA 
Board  In  saying: 

"A  generation  produces  only  a  handful  oi 
real  giants  In  conservation.  Ed  Meeman  was 
one  of  those  for  our  time.    Both  his  reasoned 
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judgment  and  his  instinctive  responses  to 
Issues  concerning  resource  use  and  resource 
conservation  invariably  reflected  his  primary 
concern  for  the  long-term  pubUc  good. 

"His  deep  Interest  and  great  confidence  In 
TVA  and  Its  significance  have  been  a  con- 
tinuing Inspiration  to  all  of  us  for  a  third 
of  a  century." 

Sen.  Albert  Gore  (D.,  Tenn.)  hailed  the 
longtime  editor  as  "one  of  the  finest,  gentlest, 
most  genuinely  unselfish  people  I  have  ever 
known"  and  praised  Meeman's  "devotion  to 
human  betterment  In  all  respects." 

Sen.  Ross  Bass  (D.,  Tenn.)  said  he  was 
"honored  to  coimt  Ed  Meeman  a  friend.  He 
was  an  outstanding  JoumaUst  and  editor  and 
a  progressive-minded  conunvmlty  servant." 

One  of  the  nation's  top  conservationists, 
Thomas  L.  Kimball,  executive  director  of  the 
National  WlldUfe  Federation,  said  that  be- 
cause of  Meeman's  conservationist  zeal,  "mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  enjoying  a  better  Ufe. 
Perhaps  this,  more  than  any  other  accom- 
plishment in  his  long  and  productive  Ufe,  Is 
the  true  measure  of  his  greatness." 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  3:30  p.m. 
tomorrow  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church  In 
Memphis.  Mr.  Meeman  willed  that  his  ashes 
be  buried  at  Forest  Farm  "that  they  might 
return  to  the  eternal  uses  of  the  earth." 


THE  WORK  AND  SERVICE  OF  THE 
HOUSE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
a  summary  of  the  report  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress. 

The  SPEAKEK.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  these  early  days  of  the  90th 
Congress.  I  would  like  to   remind  my 
colleagues — and    especially    those    who 
have  just  been  elected  to  serve  their 
first  term  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— that   the  House   Small  Business 
Committee  and  its  staff  stands  ready  at 
all  times  to  serve  all  Members  of  the 
House  who  may  desire  help  in  handling 
the   problems   confronting   their   small 
business  constituents. 

It  is  recognized  that  small  and  inde- 
pendent businessmen  face  a  wide  variety 
of  problems.  The  House  Small  Business 
CMnmittee  and  Its  stafif,  over  the  years, 
by  virtue  of  Its  experience  and  expertise, 
has  established  a  distinguished  record  of 
successes  and  accomplishments  in  Its 
work  In  behalf  of  American  small  busi- 
ness and  in  strengthening  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  All  Members  of  the 
House  are  Invited  to  call  upon  the  com- 
mittee for  assistance  in  any  area  of 
complaints  and  problems  advanced  by 
their  small  business  constituents.  I 
know  that  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  Con- 
gressman Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee.  Joins 
with  me  In  this  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  have  reproduced  and  re- 
printed in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  the  reports  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee during  the  preceding  89th  Con- 
gress. 
Most  of  the  hearings  and  investigations 


conducted  by  the  committee  during  the 
last  Congress  are  sunmiarized  in  nine 
different  reports  approved  by  the  full 
committee  and  now  on  file  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
final  report  contains,  among  other 
things,  a  brief  summary  of  these  nine 
reports,  which  are  listed  below.  Copies 
of  all  of  these  reports  are  available  to 
Members  of  the  House.  Requests  for 
needed  copies  should  be  made  to  the 
committee.    The  reports  are: 

Organization  and  Operation  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration — 1966; 

Small  Business  Investment  Program  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration — 
1966;  ^     . 

Tax-Exempt  Foundations  and  Chari- 
table Trusts:  Their  Impact  on  Small 
Business — Report  of  the  Subcommittee 
Chairman  to  the  Subcommittee; 

Small  Business  Subcontracting  and 
Set- Aside  Programs— Procurement; 

The  Role  of  Small  Business  in  the  Air 
Transportation  Industry — Air  Travel 
Agents  and  Air  Freight  Forwarders; 

Small  Business  Problems  In  Urban 
Areas — small  businesses  displaced  or 
injured  by  urban  renewal  and  other  fed- 
erally financed  construction  projects; 

Activities  of  Regulatory  and  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  Relating  to  Small  Busi- 
ness— Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion; 

Tlie  Effect  of  Com  Marketing  by  the 
Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  upon 
Small  Business; 

Tool  and  Die  Industry,  and  Associated 
Problems  of  Manufacturers  and  Distrib- 
utors of  Machine  Tools;  and 

Pinal  Report — A  summary  of  the  vari- 
ous investigations  and  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  during  the 
89th  Congress. 


REPORT   ON    THE    ORGANIZATION    AND    OPERATION 
OF  TKB   SMALL   BT7SINE88    ADMINISTRATION 

During  the  public  hearings  covering 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  all 
of  the  operations  of  the  agency  were  re- 
viewed by  the  full  committee.  Special 
emphasis  was  placed  on  three  issues: 
First,  the  recent  loan  curtailments,  pol- 
icies, and  funding  of  the  agency;  second, 
the  small  business  lending  program  im- 
der  title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act;  and  tliird,  the  operations  of  small 
business  Investment  companies  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958, 
Eis  amended. 

A  field  investigation  Into  the  operation 
of  title  rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  was  conducted  in  Detroit.  The  in- 
formation thereby  adduced  together  with 
the  evidence  developed  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  indicated  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  the  small 
business  lending  program  of  the  OfHce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. During  the  debate  on  this  bill  in 
September  1966.  the  chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  supported  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  Representative  Dingell, 
to  carry  out  this  transfer,  which  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  House. 

Much  criticism  had  been  received  con- 
cerning the  investment  program.  The 
committee  devoted  a  good  portion  of  the 
hearing  to  this  problem.    As  a  result  of 

these  hearings  and  hearings  by  other 


committees  pertaining  to  the  small  busi- 
ness investment  program,  legislation  was 
enacted  which  wUl  enable  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  supervise 
these  companies  more  effllcently  and  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

REPORT  ON  TAX-IXIMPT   rOUNDATIONS 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Repre- 
sentative Wright  Patman,  has  brought  to 
light  many  instances  in  which  the  tax- 
exempt  privilege  has  been  abused;  in- 
stances in  which  unfair  practices  were 
appUed  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  small 
business  and  to  other  businesses  not  en- 
joying tax  exemption. 

The  work  of  the  subcommittee  has 
been  noted  by  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  In- 
deed, President  Johnson  recognizes  the 
problem  of  foundation-controlled  en- 
terprises in  competition  with  taxpay- 
Ing  businessmen,  and  has  called  upon 
the  Congress  "to  deal  with  abuses  of  tax- 
exempt  private  foundation."  See  the 
President's  Economic  Report  to  Con- 
gress, January  27. 1966.  page  18. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man describes  and  summarizes  the  re- 
sults of  the  Investigations  conducted  by 
the  subcommittee  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

REPORT  ON  SUBCONTRACTING  AND  PROCUREMENT 
SET-ASIDE   PROGRAMS 

The  subcommittee's  hearings,  imder 
the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Representative  Abraham  J. 
MuLTER,  were  held  in  the  wake  of  a 
change  made  by  the  then  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
who  transferred  the  responsibility  for 
set- asides  from  SB  A  to  the  procurement 
agencies  and  eliminated  SBA's  procure- 
ment center  representatives. 

Additional  testimony  regarding  the 
set- aside  change  was  taken  from  SBA 
following  the  appointment  of  Bernard 
L.  Boutin  as  the  new  Administrator.  He 
requested  an  opportunity  to  study  his 
predecessor's  change  in  the  set-aside 
program  and  to  return  to  the  committee 
with  recommendations  at  the  beginning 
of  the  90th  Congress.  The  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  also  testified 
that  the  change  would  be  reconsidered 
and  reported  to  the  committee  at  the 
same  time. 

REPORT  ON  THE  ROLE  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  THE 
AIR  TRANSPORTATION  INDUSTRY  (Ta*V«L 
AGENTS    AND    FREIGHT    FORWARDEB8) 

The  Distribution  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  role  of  small  business 
in  the  air  transportation  industry. 
These  hearings  were  primarily  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  small  business 
travel  agents,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  air  passenger  transporta- 
tion. 

Seven  hearings  were  held,  including 
sessions  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and 
Washington.  Over  100  witnesses  testi- 
fied or  filed  statements. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  hearings, 
the  vice  president  of  the  Air  Traffic  Con- 
ference informed  the  subcommittee  of 
the  air  carriers'  willingness  to  Join  with 
the  travel  agents  in  forming  a  Joint  com- 
mittee to  study  ticketing  costs.  This 
project,  which  had  long  been  sought  by 
travel  agents,  has  since  become  a  reality 
and  is  well  on  the  road  to  completion. 
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The  carriers,  shori;ly  after  the  an- 
noiincement  of  the  hearings,  also  with- 
drew a  new  proposed  schedule  for  com- 
missions which  had  been  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  travel  agents  because  it  re- 
duced by  40  percent  the  commissions 
they  would  receive  on  the  largest  single 
category  of  tickets.  Another  byproduct 
of  the  hearings  has  been  the  granting, 
on  a  regular  basis,  of  reduced-rate  air 
transportation  to  travel  agents  for  their 
personal  use  so  as  to  allow  them  to  be- 
come familiEU"  with  tourist  and  vacation 
areas  and  facilities. 

NEW  PLTWOOD  STANDARDS 

During  the  89th  Congress,  the  Dis- 
tribution Subcommittee  learned  that  the 
new  standards  committee  working  with 
Oie  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  the  pro- 
posed new  plywood  standard  was  com- 
posed exclusively  of  members  of  the 
American  Plywood  Association.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Congressman 
Kluczynski,  acting  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  calling  this  to  his  attention 
and  requested  that  representatives  of 
the  independent  sector  of  the  industry  be 
appointed  to  the  committee.  Shortly 
after  the  letter  was  sent,  the  committee 
was  enlarged  to  include  independent 
representation. 

BEPORT  ON  SMAIX  BUSINESS  PHOBLEVS  IN 
URBAN  AREAS  (SMALL  BUSINESSES  DISFLACED 
OR  INJURED  BT  URBAN  RENEWAL  AND  OTHER 
VEDERALLT  RNANCED  CONSTRUCTION  PROJ- 
ECTS) 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Urban  Small  Business  Prob- 
lems under  the  chairmanship  of  Repre- 
sentative John  C.  Kluczynski  in  Chi- 
cago, Rochester,  New  York,  Atlanta,  and 
Washington.  Testimony  was  received 
from  over  200  witnesses,  the  bulk  of 
whom  were  small  businessmen.  The 
witnesses  also  included  such  notables  as 
the  mayors  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Rochester,  and  Atlanta,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Hearings  were 
held  in  small  business  shopping  centers, 
small  business  retail  outlets  in  areas 
scheduled  to  be  demolished,  and  shop- 
ping plazas,  as  well  as  the  more  usual 
formal  hearing  rooms.  A  wealth  of  new 
information  concerning  the  problems 
actually  confronting  the  Nation's  urban 
small  businessmen  was  compiled. 
Roundtable  disciisslons  by  members  of 
the  tuMuiemic  community,  the  planning 
profession,  city  managers,  and  consult- 
ants were  also  held,  during  which  these 
problems  were  subjected  to  Intense  anal- 
ysis and  scrutiny. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  the  new 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Issued  directives  to  all  field 
offices  that  they  are  to  establish  at  once 
close  liaison  with  the  field  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  smd  Urban  De- 
velopment and  those  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment In  charge  of  urban  renewal. 
The  purpose  of  this  liaison  will  be  to  see 
that  every  small  businessman  who  is  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal  is  personally  in- 
formed of  the  programs  available  to  him 
In  conjunction  with  urban  renewal. 

The  subcommittee  has  also  received 
assurances  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Administrator  of  the 


Small  Business  Administration  that  sev- 
eral programs  which  have  been  enacted 
by  the  Congress  but  have  not  been  imple- 
mented by  these  agencies  will,  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  be  fully  operative. 

REPORT  ON  ACTIYITIES  OF  REGULATORY  AND 
ENFORCEMENT  AGENCIES  RELATING  TO  SMALL 
BUSINESS  (FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COM- 
MISSION ) 

Throughout  the  89th  Congress,  Rep- 
resentative John  D.  Dingell  was  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Activities  of 
Regulatory  and  Enforcement  Agencies 
Relating  to  Small  Business.  During  the 
first  session  of  the  Congress,  testimony 
was  developed  by  the  subcommittee  from 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Antitrust  Division, 
Department  of  Justice,  and  appropriate 
divisions  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. A  summary  of  this  testimony  will 
be  foimd  in  the  committee's  final  report, 
chapter  XII. 

Diulng  the  second  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, hearings  were  held  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission relating  to  small  business. 
Testimony  was  received  from  spokesmen 
for  small  business  florists  concerning  the 
entry  of  Western  Union  into  the  direct 
sale  of  flowers  in  intercity  markets. 
They  were  fearful  this  would  deprive 
them  of  a  large  portion  of  their  market 
because  of  Western  Union's  access  to  the 
contents  of  messages  sent  for  congratu- 
latory purposes  and  other  factors.  The 
Commission,  subsequent  to  inquiry  lodged 
by  the  subcommittee,  has  instructed 
Western  Union  to  prohibit  its  employees 
from  using  the  contents  of  messages  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  orders  for 
flowers. 

Testimony  was  also  received  concern- 
ing the  allegedly  discriminatory  rate 
structure  of  the  television  networks  for 
advertising  piuposes.  During  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee,  ABC  and  NBC 
announced  the  abandonment  of  their 
former  rate  structure  and  the  issuance 
of  a  new  rate  card  which  eliminated  the 
alleged  discriminatory  practices. 

Testimony  was  also  received  from 
spokesmen  for  small  businessmen  de- 
siring the  designation  of  additional  radio 
spectrum  so  that  they  might  make  fuller 
usage  of  land  mobile  radio.  Subsequent 
to  an  inquiry  lodged  by  the  subcommit- 
tee with  the  Commission,  field  studies  of 
the  feasibility  of  assigning  additional 
spectrum  for  this  purpose,  which  had 
long  been  sought  by  land  mobile  users, 
were  commenced. 

Testimony  was  also  received  from  the 
proprietor  of  a  proposed  common  car- 
rier microwave  system  and  spokesmen 
for  small  businessmen  shared  time  com- 
puter center  regarding  the  necessity  of 
additional  facilities,  at  reasonable  cost, 
for  the  transmission  of  data.  Subse- 
quent to  the  receipt  of  this  testimony  by 
the  subcommittees,  the  Commission  has 
ruled  that  microwave  may  now  be  used 
for  common  carrier  purposes  and  that 
a  number  of  smallsr  firms  may  share  the 
same  facilities. 

Testimony  was  also  received  from 
the  telephone  answering  industry.  Inde- 
pendent producers  of  television  pro- 
grams, Independent  marketers  of  tele- 
phone equipment,  radio  and  television 
station  representatives,  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  the  com- 


munity antenna  television  industry,  and 
other  small  business  communication 
interests. 

REPORT  ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  t^RN  MARKETING  BY 
THE  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  UPON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

During  June  1966  the  Subcommittee 
on  Special  Investigations  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Problems,  under  the  chahnnanshlp 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Represent- 
ative Neal  Suith,  conducted  5  days  of 
hearings  concerning  the  effect  of  com 
marketing  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration upon  small  business. 

The  subcommittee  had  received  nu- 
merous complaints  concerning  price  dis- 
crimination and  other  marketing  factors 
which  alleged  that  country  elevators  and 
other  small  businessmen  had  not  been 
allowed  to  participate  equitably  in  the 
purchase  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion corn.  The  complaints  dealt  spe- 
cifically with  an  extremely  heavy  sale  of 
corn  by  CCC  during  the  first  several 
months  of  the  1965  corn  marketing  year 
which  began  on  October  1.  1965. 

Following  a  rather  comprehensive 
field  investigation,  public  hearings  were 
held  at  which  testimony  was  received 
from  cooperative  associations  and  Inde- 
pendently owned  elevator  and  warehouse 
operators  from  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
grain  marketing  areas.  Witnesses  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  also 
testified. 

Based  upon  the  subcommittee  inves- 
tigations and  hearings,  the  committee 
adopted  a  report.  House  Report  No.  2082, 
which  contains  the  findings,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
above  report,  owners  of  coimtry  elevators 
and  independent  warehousemen  have 
reported  that  they  are  well  pleased  with 
developments  that  have  taken  place  as  a 
result  of  the  subcommittee's  hearings. 
They  have  commended  the  subcommittee 
and  expressed  their  deep  appreciation 
for  the  subcommittee's  help. 

REPORT    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS    PROBLEMS   IN   THI 
TOOL,    DIE,   AND    MACHINE   TOOL    INDUSTRIES 

The  Subconunittee  on  Special  Inves- 
tigations of  Small  Business  Problems, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  Representative  Neal 
Smith,  also  conducted  hearings  on  July 
26  and  27,  1966,  concerning  problems  of 
the  tool  and  die  industry  and  associated 
problems  of  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
tors of  machine  tcK>ls. 

For  some  time  the  committee  had  re- 
ceived information  from  these  Industries 
that  they  were  faced  with  important 
problems  involving  the  inability  to  ex- 
pand and  hiodemlze  because  of  a  lack 
of  capital  and  the  inability  to  meet  pro- 
duction requirements  because  of  a  lack 
of  skilled  manpower.  This  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Special 
Investigations  of  Small  Business  Prob- 
lems and  hearings  were  conducted. 

At  these  hearings  representatives  of 
tool  and  die  manufacturers,  machine  tool 
producers,  and  machine  tool  distributors 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee. 
Testimony  was  also  received  from  offl- 
dfels  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Special  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  tool,  die,  and 
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precision  machine  Industries  because  all 
of  the  problems  affecting  these  industries 
specifically  affected  the  tool  and  die 
manufacturers.  This  entire  industry  is 
comprised  of  small  businessmen. 

tHE  COMMITTEE'S  RECORD  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  time  and 
again,  has  proven  Its  usefulness  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  small 
business  community. 

The  committee  has  established  a  long 
and  distinguished  record  of  service  and 
accomplishment.  During  the  90th  Con- 
gress, the  committee  once  again  will 
endeavor  conscientiously  to  maintain 
this  tradition. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OP  GOV. 
HAROLD  LeVANDER  OP  MINNE- 
SOTA 


Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  the  Inaugural 
address  of  the  new  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  4.  1967,  Gov.  Harold  LeVander 
gave  his  inaugural  address  to  the  65th 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

In  this  forward-looking  address  Gov- 
ernor LeVander  called  for  "a  new  gen- 
eration of  problem  solvers,  a  new  breed 
of  men  and  women."  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
document  is  consistent  with  the  cam- 
paign statements  of  Mr.  LeVander.  It 
encompasses  the  1966  Minnesota  Repub- 
lican State  platform,  one  of  the  finest 
State  party  platforms  ever  drafted  in 
tliis  Nation.  It  outlines  a  solid  program 
to  make  Minnesota  a  leader  in  the  com- 
munity of  States. 

I  am  proud  to  Insert  Governor  LeVan- 
der's  address  in  the  Record: 
Inaugural  Address 
Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Judiciary,   Constitutional   Officers,   and 
Citizens  of  Minnesota. 

I  oome  before  you  today  with  a  great  sense 
of  humility  and  an  unashamed  pride — hu- 
mUlty  In  the  awarenees  of  the  trust  you  have 
placed  In  me  and  the  responslblUtles  I  have 
been  asked  to  bear.  And  pride  In  having  the 
opportunity  of  giving  foiir  years  of  service 
to  the  great  State  of  Minnesota. 

As  we  come  here  today  called  by  this 
historic  ceremony — a  ceremony  that  has  been 
repeated  for  32  Governors  In  this  State,  I 
can't  help  but  consider  how  they  must  have 
regarded  their  new  position.  I  wish  I  had 
•(xme  mystic  powers  to  find  out. 

But  I  do  know  and  frankly  want  you  to 
know  that  being  Governor  means  to  me. 

I  approach  being  Governor  hoping  to  serve 
the  people  as  a  leader  in  problem-solving. 

There   Is  a   strong  tradition   of  problem- 
Bolvers  in  Minnesota.     Sweep  through  the 
pages  of  our  history. 
The  frontier  had  to  be  settled. 
Forest  pushed  back. 
Homes  built. 

Schools  erected,  churches  constructed. 
Turn  more  pages  and  you  see 
Mines  being  scooped. 
Trains  being  tracked. 
Highways  being  laced. 
More  recently  we've  seen 


Airports  dotted  across  our  land  and  special 
Institutions  built  by  the  State. 

These  were  the  tasks  for  the  previous 
problem-solvers.  They  were  clear  cut,  tangi- 
ble, easy  to  grasp. 

They  needed  to  move — so  they  paved  roads. 

They  needed  to  farm — so  they  cleared  the 

land. 

They  needed  to  learn — so  they  built 
schools. 

Their's  was  an  age  of  activity  .  .  .  ours  a 
decade  of  decision. 

In  deliberation  is  wisdom  ...  In  decision 
Is  a  bold  new  stroke  of  progress;  progress 
tempered  by  the  years  of  painful  adolescence 
and  restless  penetration  into  an  unknown 
future. 

Let  us  now  employ  the  fruits  of  our  labors. 
Let  us  embark  today— in  1967— upon  the 
decade  of  decision. 

Our  decade  of  decision  can  be  an  era  of  re- 
solve unsurpassed  In  Minnesota  history.  It 
can  be  a  period  of  unprecedented  growth,  of 
unrivaled  acclaim. 

It  can  produce  the  day  of  reckoning  for  our 
social  ills.  It  can  light  the  path  to  equal 
opi>ortunlty. 

The  groundwork  has  now  been  laid,  the 
foundation  entrenched.  Our  North  Star 
State  la  standing  on  the  brink  of  maturity. 
The  next  steps  must  be  firm,  bold,  decisive. 
We  must  produce  a  decade  of  decision. 
In  order  to  solve  their  difficulties,  our 
fathers  mobilized  money  and  manpower. 
Granted,  this  is  perhaps  an  over-simplifled 
analysis,  yet  In  reality  these  two  resources 
were  constantly  used  as  answers  to  the  press- 
ing Issues.  And  with  confidence,  impatience 
and  optimism,  they  solved  their  problems. 
Even  the  early  folklore  of  these  people  re- 
flects an  expectation  of  quick,  easy  answers 
that  only  demanded  organizing  our  re- 
sources. Remember  the  tales  of  Paul  Bun- 
yan.  When  Babe  the  Blue  Ox  needed  a  new 
pair  of  shoes  the  blacksmith  had  to  open  a 
new  iron  mine — to  give  Babe  drinking  water, 
Paul  scooped  out  the  Great  Lakes. 

As  Americans  we  are  still  living  out  the 
folklore.  We  Issue  an  alliance  for  progress 
m  South  America  and  expect  immediately 
political  and  social  calm.  We  are  frustrated 
by  a  war  in  Viet  Nam  which  may  not  be  (in- 
cluded m  the  near  future.  Clearly  the  tem- 
per of  OMt  history  is  haste. 

May  I  here  Interrupt  Just  long  enough  to 
officially  extend  to  our  fine  Minnesota  men 
serving  our  nation  in  Viet  Nam  the  congratu- 
lations and  well  wishes  of  their  new  Gover- 
nor. 

But  now  that  we  in  haste  constructed  the 
artifacts  of  civUization,  what  do  we  reaUy 
have. 

We  have  strung  poles  from  coast  to  coast, 
vastly  Improved  the  techniques  of  commu- 
nication, but  have  we  given  equal  attention 
to  what  we  want  to  communicate? 

Now  that  we  have  hurled  highways  across 
the  State,  must  we  witness  a  continual  fu- 
neral procession  travel  those  highways? 

Now  that  we  have  buUt  correctional  insti- 
tutions, are  we  more  interested  in  the  insti- 
tutions and  less  concerned  with  the  cor- 
rection? 

We   have   built   the   schools   and   laid    a 
foundation  for  education,  but  have  we  only 
transmitted   Information  and  not  instUled 
wisdom?     A  Chicago  professor  Interested  In 
the  humanizing  effect  of  education  said  you 
are  educated  only  If  you  can  answer  "yes" 
to  these  questions : 
Do  you  sympathize  with  all  good  causes? 
Are  you  public  spirited? 
Are  you  a  brother  to  the  weak? 
Will  a  lonely  dog  follow  you  down  the 
street? 

We  have  sprouted  high-rise  apartments 
for  our  senior  clUzens'  well-being,  but  have 
we  nurtured  concern  for  their  real  happiness 
or  peace  of  mind?  Have  we  kept  for  them 
Robert  Browning's  attitude  toward  old  age, 
"It's  the  last  of  life  for  which  the  first 
was  made." 
Now  I  don't  mean  to  say  we  aren  t  gomg 


to  have  to  continue  to  build  roads,  schools, 
hospitals  and  sewage  plants.  But  rather, 
I  want  to  suggest  that  there  Is  a  shift  in 
the  nature  of  the  problems  we  face.  There 
Is  a  change  In  emphasis.  No  longer  are  the 
urgent  Issues  the  mere  coUectlon  of  physical 
resources — clearing,  bvilldlng,  paving;  but 
the  application  of  mental  capacities — wis- 
dom, understanding,  motivaUon  and  con- 
cern. Basically  problems  solved  through  the 
application  of  the  mind  and  the  invocation 
of  the  heart.  The  problems  of  maturity  are 
not  the  same  as  those  of  adolescence.  Nor 
are  the  problems  of  SVi  million  people  Uv- 
Ing  in  the  same  area  formerly  occupied  by 
a  few  thousand  pioneers  the  same. 

That's  why  this  State  calls  for  a  new 
generation  of  problem-solvers,  a  new  breed 
of  men  and  women. 

And  these  people  must  have  special  at- 
tributes. 

They  must  have  keen  minds  and  a  sense 
of  Judgment.  Never  before  have  so  many  of 
our  problems  been  approached  by  so  many 
avenues.  On  almost  every  question  before 
\i8  today  there  are  studies,  surveys,  reports, 
lists  and  hypotheses.  We  need  people  who 
have  crlUcal  and  analytical  minds. 

We  need  people  who  have  an  understand- 
ing and  compassion  for  men.  We  need  peo- 
ple who  want  to  follow  the  commandment 
"Love  one  Another". 

Because  our  most  critical  problems  are 
reaUy  people  problems,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  try  to  understand  people.  How  do  we  en- 
courage society  to  accept  the  former  con- 
vict? How  do  we  motivate  imderprivileged 
children?  How  do  we  create  true  harmony 
among  races?  How  do  we  assure  our  senior 
citizens  of  a  meaningful  life?  These  con- 
cerns touch  the  Individual  personaUty.  It's 
our  own  responsibility  to  dream  the  dreams 
that   wiU   ease   the   hurts   of   mankind. 

Our  new  problem-solvers  must  also  be  peo- 
ple willing  to  cooperate.  The  problems  of  a 
mature  Minnesota  stretch  beyond  our  towns, 
counties  and  districts— they  are  problems  of 
all  of  us.  Education,  human  rights,  mental 
health,  conservation,  metropolitan  sprawl, 
recreation — these  aren't  problems  of  Monte- 
video, Montgomery  or  Montlcello.  These 
burdens  lie  before  Minnesota. 

It's  going  to  take  aU  of  us  working  to- 
gether for  the  higher  goal— the  greater  good. 
Don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm  not  asking 
you  to  deny  your  community  loyalty.  My 
dedication  to  South  St.  Paul  U  well  known. 
But  I  am  asking  you  to  answer  the  call  and 
meet  the  challenges  of  Minnesota. 

And  thirdly,  our  new  problem-solvers  will 
need  patience,  perserverance.  These  prob- 
lems wUl  not  disappear  wlthm  1967. 
or  my  administration  or  the  20th  Cen- 
tury. But  we  must  begin  today.  There  is 
no  clear-cut  single  answer  to  aU  of  these 
problems.  Their  causes  are  complex  and  il- 
lusive. Those  of  us  working  to  try  to  solve 
them  will  be  frustrated  and  wearied.  But 
as  a  people  we  should  pray  not  so  much  for 
our  problems  to  disappear  as  tor  the  resolu- 
tion to  grapple  with  them.  For  as  we  shed 
the  endearing  garments  of  childhood  and 
adolescence  and  take  upon  ourselves  the 
heavy  mantle  of  a  mature  people,  we  must 
develop  the  inner  and  outer  demeanor  requi- 
site of  that  statute,  for  greatness  Is  meas- 
ured not  in  pomp  and  circumstance,  but  in 
the  steadfast  determination  and  total  com- 
mitment to  bearing  mighty  burdens. 

And  there  is  a  hope  of  greatness  In  Minne- 
sota's destiny;  if  her  new  problem  solvers  wUl 
grant  her  her  full  potential  as  a  State.  For 
too  long  we  have  been  comforted  by  slogans 
rather  than  striving  for  solutions,  cauUous 
instead  of  creative,  become  timid  in  the  face 
of  an  alert  and  aggressive  federal  government. 
A  Federal  Government  caUed  upon  by  the 
people  to  flU  the  vacuum  of  the  State's  In- 
activity. 

Surely  we  have  waited  as  long  as  we  dare 
to  reaasume  the  direction  of  our  State's  des- 
tiny. And  while  we  must  enter  a  new  era  of 
decisive  activity  here,  we  must  also  be  pre- 
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pared  to  push  our  abilities  to  the  limit  In  the 
interest  of  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Ooverninent. 

We  mxati  be  alert  enough  to  lead;  yet  wise 
enough  to  follow. 

We  must  be  bold  enough  to  Innovate; 
humble  enough  to  learn  from  others. 

This  decade  will  determine  If  the  states 
are  sincere  about  their  responsibilities  not 
only  their  rights. 

The  responsibilities  that  lie  before  us  are 
varied,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  you, 
the  Legislators  of  this  State,  the  urgency  of 
resolving  our  problems. 

But  the  opportunities  that  beckon  also 
are  vast.  For  an  interested  and  Inspired 
State  can  chart  new  programs.  Programs 
that  could  be  models  for  other  states  and 
examples  for  federal  action. 

I  am  asking  Minnesota  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  initiate  and  Implement  programs 
that  will  set  the  pace  for  meeting  our  pres- 
ent and  future  problems.  In  a  word,  I  am 
asking  Minnesota  to  lead. 

If  we  in  Minnesota  can't  create  racial  har- 
mony, we  should  ask  no  state  to  do  it. 

If  we  in  Minnesota  can't  handle  our 
Metropolitan  problems,  we  should  expect  no 
state  to  do  it. 

If  we  In  lilnnesota  cant  develop  otn*  nat- 
ural and  human  resources,  we  should  chal- 
lenge no  state  to  do  it. 

rEDIKAL-STATE  KELATIONSHIP 

But  for  us  In  Minnesota  to  asstuie  our 
reEponslbllities  and  assure  problem  solving, 
we  must  have  a  strong  financial  foundation. 
Because  the  Federal  Govenunent  has  pre- 
empted the  best  sources  of  revenue  from 
the  states,  I  suggest  we  consider  a  syatein 
of  federal-state  tax  sharing.  At  a  Ckjvemors' 
conference  last  month,  I  proposed  that  5% 
of  the  personal  Income  tax  money  collected 
by  the  Federal  Government  be  kept  In  each 
state.  This  procedure  would  not  tamper 
with  existing  federal  programs  to  the  states, 
merely  give  the  states  an  additional  source 
of  funds  to  finance  Its  program  for  its  peo- 
ple. 

The  states  aiao  need  a  redefinition  of  their 
role  in  the  area  of  federal  financed  programs. 
We  have  leam«d  from  recent  experience  that 
centralized  administration  from  Washing- 
ton in  its  inability  to  adapt  to  local  varia- 
tions often  defeats  the  very  purpose  of  the 
program.  In  the  light  of  this  knowledge, 
there  must  be  developed  in  the  next  decade 
a  new  relatlonsliip  where  the  states  assume 
the  major  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion and  adaptation  of  the  programs  with 
federal  financial  assistance. 

■TATX    AND    LOCAL    GOVEXNMENT    RELATIONSHIP 

But  Minnesota  must  define  its  role  with 
the  local  communities  as  well  as  with  the 
Federal  Government.  It  should  be  a  vig- 
orous agency  to  counsel  the  local  ctxnmu- 
nlty,  co(»dlnate  Intra-community  efforts  and 
provide  financial  assistance  when  needed. 

For  example,  the  need  for  busineas  devel- 
opment is  acknowledged,  but  bringing  it 
about  needs  a  new  creative,  confident  and 
cooperative  thrust. 

We  have  witnessed  what  a  Taconlte 
Amendment  could  do  for  the  Range. 

We  must  be  willing  to  take  similarly  posi- 
tive action  to  encourage  the  copper  and 
nickel  industry  which  may  have  potentials 
as  great  or  greater  than  taconlte. 

But  business  development  can  be  made 
to  flourish  in  other  parts  of  the  outstate 
which  have  been  suffering  econcmlc  decline 
as  well. 

By  enlisting  the  active  support  of  orga- 
nized labor,  together  with  the  TwaTimiiTri 
use  of  our  talent  In  our  colleges  and  iinl- 
versitlee  and  the  cooperation  of  private  in- 
dustry and  their  research  departments  and 
councils,  with  better  financial  and  promo- 
tional support  from  a  reorganized  and  re- 
vitalized Business  Development  Department 
matching  funds  with  local  organizations,  we 
can  attract  new  business  and  expand  exist- 


ing business.  The  jol>  opportunities  thus 
created  can  perhaps  stem  the  costly  brain 
drain  from  ovir  state  that  we  are  presently 
experiencing. 

The  call  for  new  problem  solvers  is  no- 
where more  apparent  than  in  the  relation  of 
local  communities  to  each  other  In  problems 
that  transcend  geographical  boundaries.  I 
refer  to  the  unique  difficulties  occasioned  by 
our  metropolitan  sprawl. 

Tou  need  only  to  have  your  patience  tried 
In  the  nightly  bumper-to-bumper  lineup  of 
ears  and  buses  on  a  hundred  roads  In  the 
Twin  City  area  to  realize  the  demand  for 
such  an  intercommunity  or  area-wide  serv- 
ice effort.  This  congestion  merely  mirrors 
the  complex  problems  oozing  out  of  our  mas- 
sive urban  growth.  Wlille  the  transit  prob- 
lem is  most  apparent,  other  concerns  are 
equally  demanding.  So  urgent  is  the  need 
for  this  state  to  act,  I'm  going  to  outline  a 
proposal  today  to  enable  the  people  of  the 
metropolitan  area  to  be  adequately  served  by 
an  Instituted  agency.  I  won't  pretend  to  ex- 
pect that  tills  proposal  shall  be  adopted 
chapter  and  verse.  Modifications  shall  l>e 
made.  But  I  do  expect  this  administration 
to  t>egin,  to  begin  todajr,  to  build  its  repu- 
tation as  an  administration  and  a  Legislature 
willing  to  acc^t  the  challenge  of  change  in 
this  decade  of  decision. 

With  that  understanding  then,  I  recom- 
mend for  your  consldoration  an  area-wide 
services  council  to  provide  Important  serv- 
ices for  the  seven-county  Twin  Cities  area. 
This  council  could  cooitilnate  the  functions 
of  the  present  single  purpose  districts  and 
woxild  be  given  operating  authority  over 
most  or  all  of  these  services: 

1 .  Sewage  disposal 

a.  Planning  parks  and  open  space 

3.  Transit  system 

4.  Air  and  water  pollution 

6.  Maintaining  a  cent! al  data  center 

6.  Planning 

7.  Approval  of  Federal  aid  applications 
from  local  communities. 

Federal  funds  are  available  to  local  com- 
munities only  if  they  can  demonstrate  their 
project  la  part  of  an  overall  master  plan. 

After  the  creation  Of  the  Metropolitan 
Services  Council,  it  would  receive  the  trans- 
fer of  the  functions  now  held  by  the  Metro- 
politan Planning  Commission.  This  move  is 
in  line  with  a  reoommeadatlon  by  that  body. 

The  method  of  selecting  representatives  to 
serve  on  the  council  is  a  debatable  point. 
We  have  had  much  debate,  now  let's  decide. 
Any  representation  plan  should  fulfill  the 
principle  of  preserving  a  high  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  communities  being 
served,  while  functioning  under  authority  of 
the  Legislature. 

The  council  should  be  made  up  of  one 
member  for  each  Senatorial  District,  giving 
us  31  members  elected  for  two-year  terms 
on  a  staggered  basis.  Selection  of  members 
on  the  covmcil  could  be  provided  by  either 
direct  election  within  each  senatorial  dis- 
trict or  appointment  by  the  three  legislators 
from  each  district. 

The  method  of  financing  the  functions  of 
the  Metropolitan  Area  Services  Council  would 
be  a  combination  of  state  resources  and  re- 
sources from  services  offered.  The  taxing 
powers  of  tlie  Metropolitan  Council  would  be 
reserved  for  a  two-yeat  period,  if  then  tax- 
ing power  were  to  be  gntnted  the  taxes  must 
be  based  on  a  non-prqperty  resource. 

We  have  related  the  question  of  coordi- 
nating planning  to  tlae  metrop>olltan  area. 
In  the  immediate  future,  however,  and  even 
today,  g;rowlng  urban  areas  throughout  the 
state,  such  as  Duluth,  Rochester,  Mankato, 
St.  Cloud,  are  experiencing  similar  problems 
and  needs. 

Under  the  statute  that  I  hope  will  come 
out  of  this  session  of  this  Legislature,  these 
communities  as  well  a«  the  Twin  City  area 
will  be  authorized  to  aBtablish  area  services 
councils. 

To  tie  these  councils  together  and  to  share 


common  services  and  resources,  a  level  oi 
state  coordination  and  information  into  the 
Govem<»''8  office  is  desirable  which  can  be 
accomplished  by  an  Office  of  Urban  Affairs. 
I  feel  that  instead  of  creating  an  independent 
office,  the  State  Planning  Agency  should  be 
enlarged  by  adding  this  office  to  its  present 
responsibilities. 

In  order  to  efficiently  and  effectively  be 
able  to  meet  the  growing  state-wide  demand 
for  area  services  councils,  we  must  realize 
that  modification  of  the  Unanimous  Consent 
Law  is  necessary.  I  ask  you  to  take  such 
action. 

If  the  state  takes  this  Initiative  to  be  of 
service  to  local  communities  by  the  establish- 
ment of  area-wide  services  councils,  I  think 
we  can  meet  the  challenge  of  change. 

The  state  must  also  define  its  position  to 
local  communities  and  to  its  people  in  regard 
to  taxation.  In  tliree  weeks  I  shall  detail 
specifically  my  budget  message  which  shall 
Include  not  only  recommendations  as  to  de- 
partmental finances,  but  provisions  for  tax 
reform.  But  a  sketch  of  a  few  basic  sugges- 
tions I  would  like  to  offer  now. 

We  must  do  something  immediately  about 
the  tremendous  property  tax  burden  oiir  peo- 
ple are  forced  to  carry.  We  can  do  this— 
and  I  ask  most  sincerely  that  you  do. 

First,  property  tax  relief  must  be  given 
to  our  senior  citizens.  A  sliding  scale  should 
be  devised,  patterned  after  the  Wisconsin 
plan  which  provides  an  income  tax  credit 
against  property  taxes  so  those  elderly  citi- 
zens with  lesser  incomes  receive  greater  prop- 
erty tax  reductions. 

Secondly,  we  can  relieve  pressure  on  local 
property  taxes  if  we  Increase  ova  state  aids 
to  local  school  districts. 

Thirdly,  we  can  ease  the  strain  on  property 
taxes  by  t>eglnnlng  to  shift  a  portion  of  the 
teachers'  retirement  from  the  property  tax 
fund  to  Income  tax  resources. 

Fourthly,  the  states  should  return  some 
additional  revenue  to  local  cities,  vUlages  and 
counties. 

These  are  Just  four  of  the  several  pro- 
posals that  will  come  out  of  my  budget  mes- 
sage.   In  considering  the  philosophy  of  tax- 
ation, we  should  not  forget  the  mechanical 
and  technical  facets.     We  could  Improve  our 
tax  system  if  attention  were  given  to  these 
steps: 
First,  to  reduce  the  classifications 
Secondly,  Improve  assessment  procedures 
Thirdly,  fix  full  and  true  value  at  one-third 
of  the  market  value 
Fourthly,  simplify  property  tax  statements. 
Our  payment  of  taxes  is  to  enable  the  state 
to  render  competent  services  to  its  citizens. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect  it.   We  have  a  duty 
to  provide  It.    The  plain  truth,  however,  is 
that  we  are  dally  losing  competent,  trained 
personnel  because  our  salary  scale  has  fallen 
so  far  behind  private  Industry,  coimty  and 
municipal  government,  other  states'  educa- 
tional or  government  service. 

"Hie  state  can  no  longer  be  rxin  as  a  sec- 
ond-rate industry.  Minnesota  has  now  ar- 
rived at  a  point  where  it  will  l>iennially 
spend  more  than  one  billion  dollars.  It  has 
more  than  19,000  employees  and  distributes 
its  services  to  three  and  one-half  million 
citizens.  It  Is  patently  ridiculous  or  naive 
to  believe  that  the  largest  industry  operating 
exclusively  in  Minnesota,  our  state  govern- 
ment, can  exist  with  a  staff  whose  salaries  are 
not  competitive,  plus  being  invaded  by  in- 
flation, with  a  Legislattire  without  adequate 
staff  assistants  and  an  executive  or  man- 
agerial branch  with  an  organizational  struc- 
tiu-e  built  by  accident  not  direction. 

Force  these  handicaps  on  private  Industry 
and  it  could  not  survive.  We  must  not  per- 
mit a  similar  fate  for  oiir  state  government. 
To  run  our  government  on  a  competitive 
business  principle,  I  recommend  three  neces- 
sary Improvements. 

First,  I  recommend  we  give  our  Legislature 
competent,  professional  staffing  for  its  leader- 
ship, both  Majority  and  Minority,  and  for 
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Its  interim  conunissions  and  committees,  us  to  fully  utilize  the  talents  and  i)erceptlve-  as  well  as  such  projects  as  therapeutic  com- 
More  than  800  bills  are  ready  for  Introduc-  ness  of  our  18  to  21  year-old  citizens  by  ex-  munltles  to  allay  antt-soclal  behavior, 
tlon  before  the  session  begins.  1500  wiU  tending  to  them  the  right  to  vote.  Because  the  pcMsession  of  marketable  skllla 
probably  be  introduced  before  it  closes.  To  I  believe  that  our  youth  in  this  age  cate-  is  so  vital  to  the  development  of  self-reliance 
expect  each  of  you  to  l>ecome  acquainted  gory  have  overwhelmingly  demonstrated  that  and  self-respect,  we  must  make  s\ire  that  the 
with  this  massive  and  detailed  legislation  they  deserve  this  responslblUty.  state  and  federal  scholarahips  to  Indians  are 
without  assisUnce  is  preposterous.  While  people-to-peoplx  relationships  strengthened  to  meet  Indian  needs.  In  addl- 
our  University  U  about  to  begin  the  first  .  „.,„„„  oto*.  rt^™nT,«oT,f  having  rmmrt  *'°°'  ^***  scholarships  should  be  flexible 
Jhase  of  research  on  a  new  national  experi-  ,,A^,i'°°»  ^?^*l,^!!^^^lf  ^°f^^^  '^^oni^  to  allow  opportunity  to  receive  train- 
mental  city  project,  it  is  paradoxical  to  ex-  **? J*!*""?!?!?  l^^J^l^tlSZT^fl  ^'^K.  skUls  or  professional  education, 
oect  our  LeKlslature  to  work  with  Irontler  *°*  *^«  ^^^^  Government,  anxious  for  its  ^  should  also  encourage  the  economic 
?^  equipment  '»*''  responsibilities  and  qualified  to  accept  emancipation  of  our  Indian  as  weU  as  the 
secondly,  I  recommend  a  salary  increase  ^^'"L'^fL  •^Y*':  ^^**,  ^**l*'  ^^^^.  advancement  of  their  clvU  and  human  rights, 
to^  state  employees  in  all  claSficaUons.  termed  "The  caU  to  fP^^^.  ^'^T^w  '^"'^^''^  "«P«  ^'^  ^"^  ^^"^  *^°"«^  ^'^  ^^ 
including  the  faculties  of  our  colleges  and  can  and  will  in  the  next  decade  be  a  new  ^^^^^  ^j  ^helr  traditional  prerogatives  in 
the  UnlverX  A  great  deal  of  study  has  P'oWem  solver,  and  we.  selected  to  serve  ^.^^  ^^^  ^ce  industry  and  through  the  co- 
wL  into  a  new  civil  service  pay  plan.  I  o"'  P^^P^*  "^  '^'tore  the  positive  reference  operation  of  public  and  private  lending  agen- 
Kimend  you  adopt  It  wlt^  tiiL^impor-  *^,^;t"r*°'^„^„!St'f«  ^  ^  *=1"  *°  '^'""^'^  industrial  development  In  in- 
tlnt  modifications-  "*  °*  human  happiness.  ^^^^  communities. 

"^T.  SSS  16th  range,  ,  ft.1T"  rrirthreen^^tfon"  "^ ^         ^^  "«  '^'^^  ^^^'^'^''^^  "^^  "^^'^  ^- 

2   Approve  the  Increases  proposed  in  the     'ulfilhnent  as  in  this  generation.     For  this     proving  conditions  and  relations  among  Min- 

flrst  12  rang^  and  by  pro^rtlonately  ad-      generation  is  called  upon  to  strtve  for  human     ^^sotaSs.    As  I  said  earlier,  if  we  in  Minnesota 

Jistiog  the  proposed  Increa^  in  the  13th.     ^^^flTf.r^^r^^"^^  th/  ^^rl  of^X     «^'*  "*»**  ^"^^^^^  ""°°8  '**'^-  '''  "'^"^'^ 
14th   and  15th  ranges  so  as  to  provide  that     ^^  *?*  forefront  of  the  category  of  people     ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  j^     ^^  1^,.  ^  ^e  reminded 

he  maxhnum  at  the  end  of  the  15th  range     ^"1^  X,'?pL«or'^we  have"^^e  o^^     "^^^  ^*  ^^''^  "^  ^"'^«'<»  "^  "^^  "'^'''^-  ''°' 
shall  be  S19  800  00  •as  human  relations.    We  have  made  progress     ^^^  rhetoric  of  human  equality. 

?  ecoJnlShat  this  wiU  still  leave  us  far  1^  *^'ftft'«  "bu     Ifn^'XTremXbfr^  ^''^  ^^*  '"^^  ""^  '^^  '^'^^'^  »°  **^"  '"^"' 

below   the   maximum   pay   in   the   classified  !Z,,in^     For  wl  have^lalT^o^  shire  ^^  «''"^*  ""^  corrections.     The  increase   in 

service  in  several  states.    To  Illustrate,  the  ^Sudes    Tnd  we  C^  ^t  o^  ^aJe  ''^^  "^   Minnesota   is   most   discouragtag^ 

salary  maximum  of  Classified  service  of  some  of  hurJ-l^  se\f-c2^ortm^^^  ^^*  °^^**"'   ^^  P^'^t"*  """^  ^^'^^  ^*** 

other  jurisdictions  are  as  follows :  «t      An^'  Sal?^Stoat  won't  suffix  ^"^  committed  than  the  same  month  a  year 

est.     And   we  all   Know  tnai  won  i  sumce.  ^^  mUBt  have  a  thorough  comprehen- 

U.S.  Federal  Government $25,  890  It's  high  time  that  Minnesota  State  Govern-  "^     ^^^^^  ^^  lawlessness.     A  government  by 

New  Tork— - 27,  714  ment   assumed   Its  full   responalbilitiee   and  ^^^  ^^^  encourage  respect  for  law. 

Michigan 34,410  the  people  of  Minnesota— all  the  people  of  imaginativrprogram  has  been 

Wisconsin 25.235  ^^'^'^^^^^-^^'^^^^XlJ^^l^^yZ^'^t:.  instituted  by  Gov^r  Love  ^Colorado.    He 

Georgia - 33,848  slbility.     Let  us  who  have  been   elected  to  ,    ^^  a  Rtatewlde  resnect  for  law  com- 

Illinois - 26,580  -"«  ^^%State  through  government  «sure  ^Se^,V^*S^,%':^^endil  s'S- 

Indlana 38.580  our    people    we    will    take    the    following  ^  committed  for  eviry  community  In  the 

From  the  above  listing,  it  is  obvious  we  '"^"i'.^.t-.  „   state  Deoartment  of  Human  ^tate.     On  thU  conomlttee,   the   clergy,   the 

will  still  be  far  below  other  states,  but  it  is  iJatio^  v^th  tn  mS  m  tte  wh^e  we^  ^^"^  ^°'^"-  ^'^  «=^°°1  counselor,  law  en- 

equally  obvious  that  we  must  make  at  least  ^'hu^n   relatfoM    n^J  mwety   a^   antt^  forcement  officers,  psychiatrists  and  service 

Sis  significant  step  forward.    Future  Legls-  ^  scSatlo?    Scy     B?    InL^ratlng  organizations  were  structured  into  «»  active 

lators  can  make  further  adjustments  in  the  s  c  A  D    tlie  Li^rRLhte  ConumSon  Se  «">"?  ^'^"^  surveyed  the  status  of  respect  for 

top  three  ranges.  liStus  of  Wo^e^  Com^iSlo^^d  the  to-  1^^    ^   *^^   community    and    recommended 

Above  the  classified  service.  I  recommend  ^^T AnZ°'"^r^^TTe    iZTl^ve  ^^rund^^stlX.'^Tat^S^of  ^^^n 

you  make  the  appropriate  increases  m  a  new  strengthened    each    individual    commission  rect  understanding  and  attitude  of  children 

department  head  salary  bill.   Salary  Increases  ^nd   created   one   centralized   effective   and     »»  ''e"  "f  aamts.        ^^    ,^     .     .       . 

for  college  and  university  personnel  will  be  efficient  ajtency  ^"^^  °^  parental  authority,  broken  homes, 

provided  in  the  budget  recommendations  for         However,  it  is  futile  to  combine  govern-  excessive    drinking,    tjuancy^  contempt   for 

these  institutions.  ment  commissions  without  assuring  adequate  S?  ^^^'.^^J^'th^t^^^rlt^rf  J^^^for 

3.  A  mandatory  retirement  at  age  70.  staffing  and  funds.     I  frankly  Intend  this  *<»  *»«  matters  that  generated  disrespect  for 

4.  in  the  first  five  steps,  the  Increases  will  Departinent  should  be  created  not  for  dis-  l^w  and  on  which  proper  «mmi^ty  action 
be  automatic.  In  the  last  five  steps,  increases  piay  but  for  decision.  And  my  concern  for  a^*  attention  wuld  improve  I  wUl  appoint 
shall  be  baaed  on  merit  with  not  more  than  this  Department  will  be  refiected  in  my  f^"V°^.  "^^^^  -„??S^^«,^„?^,™«?! 
50-.  m  any  one  step  eligible  for  a  merit  in-  budget  message.  "^*  "',^  *^°'  7°^^**  recommend  similar 
crease.                                ^                                          ofher  measures  should  be  taken.    We  must  ^°"P»  '^^'^'''^  ,°"'..*^'*°^h  *  "t.v, 

I  further  reconamend  the  correction  of  an  guarantee  that  every  man  is  secure  in  his  A  second  Iront  or  attacx  must  aeai  witn 
inadvertent  omlaslon  on  the  part  of  the  last  constitutional  right  to  the  opportunity  to  those  people  who  do  not  respect  the  law. 
Legislature  affecting  the  unclassified  person-  purchase  property  commensurate  with  his  Certainly  our  whole  area  of  correctional  in- 
nel.  the  faculties  of  the  University,  state  ability  to  pay  and  his  personal  character,  stitutions  needs  reexamination.  F(»  every 
colleges  and  Junior  colleges,  and  the  unlver-  That  constitutional  guarantee  directs  us  to  three  men  we  send  to  a  correctional  institu- 
titj  civil  service  personnel  who  were  deprived  consider  and  enact  an  enlarged  fair  housing  tlon.  two  repeat  thrfr  criminal  activity.  Sen- 
of  the  insurance,  medical  and  hospital  bene-  law.  The  passage  of  the  State  Fair  Housing  tenced  to  repeat  their  criminal  activity  be- 
fits granted  to  the  classified  service.  I  rec-  Law  covering  the  sale  of  publicly  financed  cause  they  have  no  reorientation,  no  skUls  to 
ommend  this  be  done  early  in  the  session  so  housing  by  the  1961  Legislature  has  been  oner,  and  no  offers  ror  tneir  sxius. 
that  It  can  become  effective  April  let.  widely  accepted  and  weU  received.    I  urge         So  that  our  offenders  will  have  marketable 

Thirdly,  let  us  consider  that  for  25  years  the  1967  Legislature  to  build  on  that  founda-  skUls  for  gainful  employment  instead  of  be- 

we  have  not  had  a  comprehensive  reorganl-  tton— now  6  years  old— by  including  the  sale  ing  forced  to  resort  to  former  avenues  of  sup- 

zatlon  of  state  government.    Bureaus,  com-  of  privately  financed  housing.  port,  I  propose  four  actions: 
missions  and   departments   have   been   pro-          These  are  moves  that  can  be  made  by  gov-         1-  Tliat  we  expand  the  vocational  training 

urerated.     We  have  two  pre-audits  and  no  emment.     But    as    Maseachusetta    Senator-  program  for  boys  and  adults,  and  we  reaUy 

poet    audit.      The    whole    accounting    and  elect  Edward  Brooke  said  in  his  recent  book,  initiate  a  vocational  training  program  for 

budget  procedure  needs  drastic  overhauling  "The  solution  is  not  easy.    It  will  require  girls. 

and  adaptation  for  computerization.  If  we  much  more  than  passing  and  enforcing  laws  2.  That,  under  careful  administration,  we 
are  to  make  state  government  effective  in  the  dealing  with  the  surface  aspects  of  equality  extend  the  work  release  program, 
modern  age,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  of  opportunity.  It  will  require  working  with  3.  That  a  corrections  vocational  advisory 
streamlining  and  Improvement  in  all  three  the  human  stuff  which  is  the  real  measure-  committee  be  appointed,  made  up  of  men 
branches  of  government.  I  shall  appoint  a  ment  of  equality."  from  business,  labor  and  personnel  from  the 
high  level  blue  ribbon  commission  to  make  Brooke  Is  right.  In  the  final  analysis,  we  institution.  The  function  of  this  committee 
a  thorough-going  study  and  report  of  total  must  work  with  the  hvmmn  stuff — that  is  is  to  coordinate  a  training  program  con- 
govemment  reorganization  and  moderniza-  critical.  Each  individual  must  assume  his  slstent  with  the  type  of  skills  demanded,  to 
tlon  pixis  expenditure  control  in  sufficient  personal  obligation.  But  the  State  can  set  work  to  eliminate  private  Industries'  hoe- 
time  before  the  next  session  of  the  Legls-  an  example.  I  would  Uke  to  lend  the  weight  tlUty  to  the  production  of  products  in  the 
lature  so  that  it«  recommendations  can  be  erf  the  Governor's  office  to  encouraging  such  institution  which  provide  training  for  the 
amply  studied.  Guidelines  for  the  areas  to  attempts  to  train  and  motivate  people  as  the  men  of  the  institution  and  to  inform  of- 
be  examined  wUl  be  found  in  the  Appendix  Twin  Cities  Industrialization  Opportunities  fenders  nearlng  their  release  about  Job  op- 
attached  to  tills  Address.  Center  and  the  complete  family  services  ren-  portunltlee. 

Another  group  of  Mlnnesotans  deserve  our  dered  by  settlement  houses.    It  Is  my  Inten-        4.  That  attention  should  be  focused  on 

consideration  for  a  treasured  right  which  tlon  that  the  State  Department  of  Human  expanding  the  foster  group  home  concept 

they  are  yet  denied.    In  this  age  of  advance-  Relations   would   have   grants   available   to  for  Juvenile  offenders  and  the  establishment 

ment  and  accelerated  education,  it  behooves  these  groups  to  assist  them  In  their  projeets  of  graded  institutions  for  young  offenders. 
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In  addition  to  these  efforts,  study  should 
be  made  of  a  potential  Influence  and  use  of 
the  correctional  officer  or  guard  In  the  re- 
orientation process. 

Lastly,  we  should  reevaluate  our  parole 
system  whUe  making  moves  towards  reduc- 
ing the  case  load  and  paper  work  of  the 
parole  agent,  allowing  him  more  time  for 
his  people. 

It's  about  time  we  did  some  serious  think- 
ing on  our  philosophy  of  correction.  With 
the  Increasing  Incidence  of  crime,  we  need 
to  concentrate  our  concern  on  prevention, 
correction  and  law  enforcement.  Therefore, 
let  me  focus  your  attention  for  a  moment  on 
some  proposals  to  perfect  our  enforcement 
of  the  Uw.  In  addition  to  recruiting  more 
agents  of  the  law,  we  should  attempt  to  make 
our  present  manpower  more  productive.  Be- 
cause police  science  Is  so  complex,  requiring 
knowledge — not  only  of  techniques  of  pre- 
vention and  apprehension — but  also  the 
application  of  complex  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, we  should  require  a  statewide  manda- 
tory training  program  for  all  law  enforcement 
officers.  I  wish  to  compliment  the  nmnber 
of  law  personnel  who  have  voluntarily  at- 
tended such  schools,  and  I  want  to  provide 
everyone  with  the  advantage  of  such  train- 
ing. 

Last  year  only  21  to  24%  of  the  crimes 
committed  were  solved.  Police  training  must 
be  coupled  with  police  technology.  We  must 
not  cripple  our  jKJlice  force  by  restricting 
them  from  taking  fullest  advantage  of  tech- 
nological progress.  Therefore,  I  recommend 
the  State  Bureau  of  Criminal  Apprehension 
make  use  of  the  computer  system  already 
available  from  the  State.  A  centralized  com- 
puter storing  Information  accessible  to  each 
community's  police  force  throughout  the 
State  would  greatly  facilitate  our  criminal 
apprehension  eflTectiveness. 

But  certainly  It  is  a  foreboding  forecast 
if  only  lawmen  will  make  us  men  of  the  law. 
The  law  must  be  enforced  but  more  impor- 
tantly, respected. 

Perhaps  these  respect  for  law  committees 
and  modernized  police  forces  can  begin  to 
instill  an  attitude  even  in  our  drivers  that 
will  eventually  reduce  the  dally  crimes  com- 
mitted on  our  highways.  But  after  a  death 
toll  last  year  of  964,  we  cannot  depend  upon 
that  time-consuming  process  alone. 

One  of  the  major  thrusts  of  this  admin- 
istration shall  be  a  traffic  safety  program  to 
stop  the  senseless  slaughter.  1  ask  you  to 
consider  these  measures  for  that  aim: 

1.  Adopt  provision  of  uniform  vehicle  code, 
both  as  to  chemical  test  standards  and  im- 
plied consent,  for  dnink  driving. 

2.  Test  for  vision  and  knowledge  of  traffic 
laws  each  time  a  driver  obtains  or  renews 
a  license.  Many  Minnesota  drivers  are  le- 
gally blind  In  other  states. 

3.  Abolish  the  special  motorbike  license 
for  16-year  olds. 

4.  Require  cyclists  and  their  passengers  to 
wear  safety  equipment  such  as  helmets  and 
walxtguards. 

6.  Increase  fines  and  penalties  for  serious 
traffic  violations. 

8.  Establish  a  state  supervised  by  privately 
owned,  effective,  compulsory,  periodic  vehicle 
Inspection  program. 

7.  Increased  attention  should  be  given  to 
a  program  of  cwrecting  hlgh-aocldent  loca- 
tions such  aa  roadside  obstructions  and 
hacardous  curves.  For  example,  many  roada 
I  traveled  during  the  past  political  campaign 
with  hazardotu  passing  areas  are  not  marked 
at  all.  This  is  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
safety  measure  that  could  save  untold  acci- 
dents. 

As  an  att<»7iey,  you  can  perhaps  under- 
stand my  concern  for  the  mood  in  Minnesota 
and  across  the  naticm,  a  blatant  disregard 
and  dlsrecpect  for  law.  I  ask  yoiu-  help  in 
rebuilding  the  importance  of  honoring  the 
law  in  the  minds  of  Minnesotans. 

Unforttmately.  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
tor  me  to  diaciias  with  you  all  the  proposals 
of  my  program  within  the  confines  of  this 


formal  occasion.  None  of  us  coiild  absorb 
in  one  sitting  the  Importance  and  intricacies 
of  any  Ciovernor's  complete  program  which 
deals  with  as  diverse  and  complex  topics  as 
mental  health.  Judicial  reform,  fine  arts  de- 
velopment, insurance  and  consumer  protec- 
tion, and  will  cover  saveral  dozen  specific 
recommendations.  I  hope  what  I  have  said 
today  gives  you  an  idea  of  my  dedication  to 
solving  old  problems,  nuy  philoeophy  toward 
the  approach  to  solving  new  problems,  and 
my  concept  of  the  type  of  state  government 
needed  to  serve  the  mid-twentieth  century. 

Understanding  the  attitude  expressed  in 
this  Inaugural,  I  hope  you  will  carefully  sur- 
vey and  study  these  proposals  appended  here- 
to. Again,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  closed 
copy.  New  problems  may  arise  during  my 
administration  which  I  will  not  have  fore- 
seen at  this  early  date.  Changing  circimi- 
stances  may  call  for  raadjustments.  But  I 
want  you  to  know  the  direction  your  Gov- 
ernor is  suggesting.  These  suggestions,  of 
course,  shall  be  amplified  and  detailed 
throughout  my  administration  by  a  budget 
message,  special  messages,  and  conferences. 

The  challenge  to  me,  as  your  Governor,  is 
to  mobilize  and  activate  our  human  re- 
sources, both  public  and  private  human  re- 
sources for  the  common  good. 

I  have  an  unwavering  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  both  segments  to  act  for  the  com- 
mon weal  of  this  commonwealth. 

Minnesota  can  be  proud  of  its  Legislature. 
As  I  have  traveled  over  the  entire  State  this 
past  year,  I  have  had  occasion  to  personally 
meet  almost  every  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. I  have  learned  of  their  standing  In 
their  home  community,  r^have  been  tre- 
mendously impressed  by  the  competence  and 
dedication  of  the  members  of  this  body. 
That's  why  our  citizen*  expect  great  things. 
I'm  sure  they  will  receive  it  at  your  hands. 

And  as  years  pass  and  public  needs  be- 
come vaster  and  more  complex,  the  private 
concern  and  capacity  to  meet  those  needs 
become  mflnitely  greater. 

But  whether  you  serve  as  a  public  servant 
or  a  private  citizen,  there  is  an  assignment 
for  each  one  of  us,  regardless  of  skills,  finan- 
cial standing  or  station.  You  can  take  part 
in  the  building  of  a  better  Minnesota.  You 
must  take  part.  I  am  cenfldent  you  will  take 
part. 

For  we  must  remember  that  our  success 
will  be  determined  by  works — not  words. 
Let  us  be  reminded  that  greatness  Is  not 
measured  in  pomp  and  circumfitance — but  in 
a  steadfast  determinaUcn  and  total  commit- 
ment to  bearing  mighty  burdens. 

We  wUl  then  be  Justified  In  re-echoing  a 
paraphrase  of  Lincoln's  statement,  now  a 
hundred  years  old,  "Th«  world  will  little  note 
nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but 
It  will  never  forget  What  today  we  begin 
herei." 

THE   TRUTH  IN   "IBADING   STAMPS 
ACT 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPELAKER.  lb  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion which  heeds  the  cry  of  American 
homemakers  who  have  agitated  for  a 
reduction  in  food  prices.  At  the  same 
time  this  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
increase  the  U.S.  Treasury  coffers.  This 
bin  is  titled  "The  Truth  in  Trading 
Stamps  Act." 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  al- 
ready the  honorable  gentleman  from 


West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]  hsis  joined 
with  me  in  support  of  my  bill. 

Trading  stamps  add  2  percent  to 
the  cost  of  our  food  bill.  If  you  could 
redeem  your  stamps  for  cash  then  the 
families  of  this  Nation  could  save  the 
cost  of  1  week's  supply  of  food.  If  we, 
the  Congress,  fail  to  act  now,  if  we  do 
not  adhere  to  the  cry  of  America's  wom- 
en, we  are  forcing  them  to  pay  for  an 
additional  week's  supply  of  food. 

This  bill  also  will  increase  the  U.S, 
Treasury  coffers.  Stamp  companies  to- 
day have  the  privilege  of  determining  for 
the  Trea,sury  stamp  redemption  esti- 
mates. There  is  a  serious  question  that 
no  taxes  have  been  paid  on  one  half  bil- 
lion dollars  of  the  stamp  companies 
"hidden  income"  in  unredeemed  stamps 
over  the  past  decade. 
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AMERICAN     PEOPLE     TAKING     AN 
ACTIVE    INTEREST    IN    THE    AF- 
FAIRS OF  THEIR  COUNTRY 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Louisiana.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  appears  the  American  peo- 
ple are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  activities  of  Congress  and  matters 
pending  before  this  body  typical  of  much 
correspondence  I  am  currently  receiving 
from  my  constituents  is  the  following 
telegram : 

Object  to  increase  in  income  tax.  Agree 
with  spending  for  South  Vietnam  conflict. 
Object  to  "Great  Society"  spending  tending 
toward  socialistic  state  and  teachings  of 
Marx  and  Engels.  Object  to  reduction  in 
highway  program  without  equal  or  larger 
reduction  in  "Great  Society"  programs.  Tax- 
payers request  this  be  read  and  made  a  part 
of  Congressional  Record.  Please  furnish 
copy. 
Regards.         | 

E.  J.  Norton. 
Jennings,  La. 

I  am  pleased  that  so  many  of  my  con- 
stituents are  taking  an  active  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  our  country.  Candid  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  makes  it 
easier  for  us  here  in  Washington  to  rep- 
resent the  wishes  and  thinking  of  our 
constituents. 
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,UTH  IN  TRADING  STAMPS 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemcui  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I 
introduced,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolf»]  and  several 
others  the  Truth  in  Trading  Stamps  Act 
which  I  am  today  reintroducing. 

We  are  not  attacking  or  asking  for 
the  abolition  of  trading  stamps.  All  we 
are  asking  for  is  an  objective  public  body 
which  will  assist  in  the  protection  of  the 
American  consumer  through  Insuring 
that  the  true  facts  are  known  about  trad- 


ing stamps,  their  value,  their  financing, 
and  their  methods  of  operation. 

There  are  many  lobbyists,  high-paid 
lobbyists,  for  these  trading  stamp  com- 
panies. We  in  Congress  must  be  the  lob- 
byists for  the  consumers,  the  housewives 
and  the  American  people.  We  must  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  trading 
stamps  are  raising  food  prices. 

And  I  say  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  ought 
to  talk  with  any  small  service  station 
operator.  He  is  threatened  and  coerced 
if  he  does  not  buy  and  use  trading  stamps. 
The  big  oil  companies  tell  these  little 
businessmen  that  they  either  use  trad- 
ing stamps  or  their  rent  will  skyrocket, 
or  their  franchise  to  operate  will  be  taken 
away. 

It  is  high  time  we  take  aggressive  steps 
to  protect  the  American  consumer  by 
insisting  on  truth  in  trading  stamps. 


machine  gun  mounting  in  order  to  maintain 
fire  on  both  ground  positions. 

Buckalew's  fire  Idlled  one  enemy  soldier 
and  neutralized  the  machine  gun  emplace- 
ment. This  aUowed  the  heUcopter  crew  to 
repair  the  damage  while  in  flight  and  leave 
the  area  safely. 


BRAVERY  OF  SGT.  MAHLON 
BUCKALEW 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  January  10,  1967,  the  Tyler 
Courier-Times  in  Tyler,  Tex.,  carried  a 
story  concerning  a  most  daring  and  out- 
standing feat  of  bravery. 

This  story  is  about  one  of  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam,  S.  Sgt.  Mahlon  Buck- 
alew,  of  Tyler,  Tex. 

Sergeant  Buckalew's  spirit,  his  bravery, 
his  disregard  for  his  own  safety,  earned 
him  the  Silver  Star. 

Such  actions  earn  for  him,  also,  the 
esteem  and  appreciation  of  all  freedom 
loving,  patriotic  Americans. 

I  am  indeed  proud  to  Join  in  extending 
to  Sergeant  Buckalew,  and,  indeed,  all 
our  men  in  uniform,  my  personal  un- 
wavering appreciation  for  holding  the 
line  against  Communist  aggression — for 
risking  their  lives  that  America  might 
forever  be  free. 

The  full  text  of  the  story  follows : 

How  Ttlerite  Won  Sn,VKR  Stah  Told 

A  Texan  at  war  scrambled  outside  of  his 
out-of-controi  helicopter  and,  from  its  land- 
ing skids,  shot  back  at  the  Cotomunists  on 
the  ground  who'd  disabled  it. 

For  the  daring  feat  above  the  Vietnam 
Jungles,  S/Sgt.  Mahlon  Buckalew  of  Tyler 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Star. 

Although  he  was  never  wounded,  his  ship 
was  hit  by  Viet  Cong  on  several  of  its  missions 
(upportlng  ground  forces.  He  was  a  gunner 
platoon  sergeant  and  served  as  a  machine 
gunner  for  one  of  his  company's  choppers. 

He  reacted  quickly  when  a  Viet  Cong  soldier 
suddenly  opened  fire  on  the  helicopter.  The 
enemy  gunner  was  too  close,  and  at  too  sharp 
an  angle,  to  be  taken  under  fire  from  the 
aircraft. 

Buckalew's  citation  reads  in  part:  "With 
complete  disregard  for  his  safety,  Sgt.  Bucka- 
lew took  a  position  on  the  aircraft's  slElds 
where  he  could  return  the  hostile  fire." 

An  enemy  machine  gun  also  opened  fire, 
&ad  Buckalew  alternated  his  fire  between  the 
two  threats,  even  after  the  helicopter's  hy- 
draulic system  had  been  damaged  and  the 
craft  had  gone  into  an  uncontrolled  left  roU. 

He  shifted  down  the  skids  to  the  top  of  the 


ELECTION    OF    MEMBERS    TO 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  csdl  up 
a  House  resolution  (H.  Res.  143)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  143 

Reiolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers t>e,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees 
of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives: 

CoMMrTTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS:  Gcorgc  H. 
Mahon  (chairman),  Texas;  Michael  J.  BUr- 
wan,  Ohio;  Jamie  L.  Whitten,  Mississippi; 
George  W.  Andrews,  Alabama;  John  J. 
Rooney,  New  York;  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes,  Flor- 
ida; Otto  E.  Passman,  Louisiana:  Joe  L. 
Evins,  Tennessee;  Edward  P.  Boland,  Massa- 
chusetts; William  H.  Natcher,  Kentucky; 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  Pennsylvania;  Tom  Steed, 
Oklahoma;  George  E.  Shipley,  Illinois;  Johi 
M.  Slack,  Jr.,  West  Virginia;  John  J.  Flynt, 
Jr.,  Georgia;  Neal  Smith,  Iowa;  Robert  N. 
Giaimo,  Cormecticut;  Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
Washington;  Charles  S.  Joelson,  New  Jersey; 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  New  York;  John  J.  Mc- 
Fall,  California;  W.  R.  Hull,  Jr.,  Missouri; 
Jeffery  Cohelan,  California;  Thomas  G.  Mor- 
ris, New  Mexico;  Edward  J.  Patten,  New  Jer- 
sey; Clarence  D.  Long,  Maryland;  John  O. 
Marsh,  Jr.,  Virginia;  Sidney  R.  Yates,  nu- 
nois;  Bob  Casey,  Texas;  David  Pryor,  Ar- 
kansas. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  (chairman).  South  Carolina;  PhUip 
J.  Phllbin,  Massachusetts;  P.  Edward  H6bert, 
Louisiana;  Melvin  Price,  niinois;  O.  C.  Fish- 
er, Texas;  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  VlrginU;  Charles 
E.  Bennett,  Florida;  James  A.  Byrne,  Penn- 
sylvania; Samuel  S.  Stratton,  New  York; 
Otis  G.  Pike.  New  York;  Richard  H.  Ichord, 
Missouri;  Lucien  N.  Nedzi,  Michigan;  Alton 
Lennon,  North  Carolina;  Wm.  J.  Randall, 
Missouri;  G.  Elliott  Hagan,  Georgia;  Charles 
H.  Wilson,  California;  Robert  L.  Leggett, 
California;  Donald  J.  Irwin,  Connecticut; 
Frank  E.  Evans,  Colorado;  Floyd  V.  Hicks, 
Washington;  Hervey  G.  Machen,  Maryland; 
Speedy  O.  Long,  Loulsiaiui;  E.  S.  Johnny 
Walker,  New  Mexico. 

Committez  on  House  Administration: 
Omar  Biu-leson  (chairman),  Texas;  Samuel 
N.  Friedel,  Maryland;  Robert  T.  Ashmore. 
South  Carolina;  Wayne  L.  Hays,  Ohio;  Paul 

C.  Jones,  Missouri;  Prank  Thompson,  Jr.. 
New  Jersey;  Watkins  M.  Abbitt.  Virginia;  Joe 

D.  Waggonner,  Jr.,  Louisiana;  John  H.  Dent, 
Pennsylvania;  Sam  M.  Gibbons,  Florida;  Lu- 
cien N.  Nedzi,  Michigan;  John  Brademas,  In- 
diana; John  W.  Davis,  Georgia;  Kenneth  J. 
Gray,  Illinois. 

Committee  on  Rui.es:  WUliam  M.  Colmar 
(chairman) ,  Mississippi;  Ray  J.  Madden,  In- 
diana; James  J.  Delaney,  New  York;  Richard 
Boiling,  Missouri;  Thomas  P.  O'NeiU,  Jr., 
Massachusetts;  B.  F.  Sisk,  California;  John 
Young,  Texas;  Claude  Pepper,  Florida;  Spark 
M.  Matsunaga,  Hawaii;  WUllam  R.  Anderson, 
Tennessee. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

ELECnON  OP  MEMBERS  TO  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  144)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  aa 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named 
Members  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected 
members  of  the  following  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

Committee  on  Apfbofbiattons:  n-ank  T. 
Bow,  Ohio;  Charles  Raper  Jonas,  North  Caro- 
Una;  Melvin  R.  Laird,  Wisconsin;  Elford  A. 
Cederberg,  Michigan;  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb, 
California;  John  J.  Rhodes,  Arizona;  William 
E.  MinshaU,  Ohio;  Robert  H.  Michel,  HU- 
nois;  Silvio  O.  Conte,  Massachusetts;  Odin 
Langen,  Minnesota;  Ben  Relfel,  South  Da- 
kota; Glenn  R.  Davis.  Wisconsin;  Howard 
W.  Robison,  New  York;  Garner  E.  Shriver, 
Kansas;  Joseph  M.  McDade,  Pennsylvania; 
Mark  Andrews,  North  Dakota. 

COMMmZZ      OM      HOtrSK     AOMINXBTRATIOir: 

Glenard  P.  Lipscomb,  California;  Robert  J. 
Corbett,  Pennsylvania;  Charles  E.  Chamber- 
lain. Michigan;  Charles  E.  Goodell.  New  York; 
Samuel  L.  Devine,  Ohio;  William  L.  Dickin- 
son, Alabama;  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  New 
York;  James  C.  Cleveland,  New  Hampshire. 
Committee  on  Rttles:  H.  Allen  Smith, 
California;  John  B.  Anderson,  Illinois;  Dave 
Martin,  Nebraslu;  James  H.  QulUen,  Ten- 
nessee; Delbert  L.  Latta,  Ohio. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  E. 
FOGARTY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  GerhainI  Is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 
gznerai.  lxavs 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  be  allowed  5. legislative  days  In 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  life  and  service  of  the  Honorable 
John  E.  Fogarty. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
my  colleagues,  it  is  given  to  few  men  to 
be  so  honored  as  John  E.  Pogartt.  The 
list  of  his  awards,  citations,  and  distinc- 
tions is  symbolic  of  the  wide  range  of  his 
life's  work.  But  even  more  is  it  the  silent 
testimony  of  the  respect  and  affection  in 
which  he  was  held  by  every  institution 
and  organization  concerned — as  he  was 
concerned — with  the  alleviation  of  hu- 
man suffering  and  the  advancement  of 
the  knowledge  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. 

Yet  no  one  ever  cared  less  for  titles 
and  testimonials  than  John  FV>garty. 
From  my  earliest  recollection  of  him  and 
in  aU  the  time  in  which  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  his  Junior  colleague  in  this 
House,  I  was  always  impressed  by  his 
inherent  modesty — Just  as  I  was  Inspired 
by  the  high  goals  he  set  for  himself  as 
a  public  servant  and  the  vigor  with  which 
he  pursued  them.  He  was  a  man  who 
honestly  wanted  to  leave  the  world  a 
little  better  for  his  having  lived  in  it. 
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And  he  sought  no  trophies  of  his  own 
for  the  victories  he  helped  to  win  against 
poverty,  Ignorance,  disease,  and  the 
waste  of  human  resources. 

There  was,  however,  one  tribute  given 
to  John  PocARry  which,  we  may  believe, 
must  have  touched  his  spirit  with  joy. 
As  his  body  passed  through  the  streets 
of  Providence  and  Cranston  tn  his  native 
State,  a  hush  came  over  the  usually  noisy 
thoroughfares  as  groups  of  people  lined 
the  way  through  the  cities  and  into  the 
cemetery  in  a  spontaneous  demonstra- 
tion of  sorrow  and  affection  unlike  any 
ever  witnessed  in  Rhode  Island.  Con- 
struction workers  removed  their  helmets 
in  respect — and  some  wept — as  he  passed 
to  his  rest.  Housewives,  children,  fac- 
tory workers — all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  and  women  waited  along  the  way, 
for  the  funeral  procession  of  John 
FoGARTT  became  a  living  testimonial 
coming  from  the  hearts  of  those  for 
whom  he  had  indeed  been  "Everybody's 
Congressman." 

We  in  Rhode  Island  take  justified  pride 
in  the  contributions  which  the  smallest 
of  its  States  has  made  to  the  growth 
and  progress  of  this,  the  greatest  of  na- 
tions. Yet,  I  believe  that  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  thousands  of 
Rhode  Islanders  who  paid  their  tribute  to 
John  Fogarty  in  his  death  were  rightly 
convinced  that  when  the  judgment  of 
history  Is  taken,  his  life  will  be  counted 
among  the  most  outstanding  of  all  of  our 
State's  gifts  to  America  and  to  the  cause 
of  human  progress. 

Much  has  been  said — and  rightly 
said — of  his  many-sided  interest  in  the 
cause  of  health  and  medical  research. 
His  own  great  heart  drove  him  with  a 
consuming  desire  to  bring  the  resources 
of  government  to  bear  upon  the  ravages 
of  disease.  How  successful  he  was  in 
this  effort,  I  need  not  tell  the  Members 
of  this  House.  As  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk 
has  observed  in  a  recent  colimm.  it  does 
seem  most  ironic  that  John  Fogarty 
should  have  fallen  victim  to  a  heart  at- 
tack, just  as  he  was  preparing  a  new 
campsdgn  to  win  continued  support  for 
his  efforts  to  aid  medical  science  in  its 
unending  battle  against  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  other  major  causes  of  imtimely 
death. 

But  that  is  the  way  John  Fogarty 
would  have  wanted  to  face  death,  which 
must  come  to  all  men.  He  was  a  de- 
termined fighter  for  anything  In  which 
he  believed,  Just  as  he  was  a  formidable 
adversary  against  anything  to  which  he 
was  opposed.  And  he  died  as  he  lived: 
a  man  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle 
against  pain,  darkness,  and  mortal 
despair. 

The  range  of  his  action  in  that  strug- 
gle went  far  beyond  the  borders  of  medi- 
cal science  and  public  health.  When  he 
first  came  to  this  House  in  the  27th  year 
of  his  life,  he  came  out  of  the  ranks  of 
organized  labor.  He  was  a  worker  and 
a  craftsman,  a  builder  and  a  bricklayer 
whose  strong  hands  never  lost  their  abil- 
ity with  tools;  and  he  was  a  union  mem- 
ber whose  commitment  to  social  Justice 
never  faltered.  The  structure  of  labor- 
management  relations  has  surely  pro- 
gressed in  this  country  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  John  Fogartt 


has  left  his  craftsmasn's  mark  upon  that 
progress. 

He  came  from  a  great  industrial  State, 
and  he  fought  to  protect  and  to  foster  its 
industry.  Yet  he  was  born  in  a  rural 
town,  with  its  historic  New  England  sense 
of  independence,  and  he  always  ad- 
hered to  the  belief  that  much  of  the 
mighty  sj^irlt  of  America  must  always 
find  its  sustenance  in  free  agriculture. 

He  loved  the  open  land,  the  hills,  the 
ancient  stone  fence*  the  trout  streams, 
the  forests,  and  the  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies of  the  area  in  which  he  grew  to 
manhood.  He  loved,  too,  the  winding 
coastline  of  Rhode  Island:  its  sandy 
beaches,  its  fleets  of  small  boats,  its 
magnificent  vistas  of  ocean  and  harbor. 
He  naturally  became  a  champion  of  the 
cause  of  preserving  such  resources,  and 
he  brought  Rhode  Island  to  a  position 
of  national  leadership  in  exploring  the 
fascinating  world  of  marine  biology,  with 
all  of  its  mystery  and  all  of  its  promise 
of  resources  for  the  future  sustenance  of 
humanity. 

He  was  not  a  man  who  was  at  home  in 
the  halls  of  academic  learning,  but  there 
is  surely  no  school  at  any  level  in  this 
coimtry,  that  has  not  benefited  from  his 
presence  in  this  House  as  one  who  fought 
to  gain  support  for  the  progress  of  learn- 
ing in  America.  Just  as  he  appreciated 
the  importance  of  the  sciences  so  he 
also  was  an  early  leader  in  the  effort  to 
establish  national  institutes  for  the  arts 
and  the  humanities.  And  the  imlversi- 
ties  which  never  knew  him  as  a  student 
came  to  honor  him  as  a  benefactor  be- 
cause he  was  a  legislator  who  under- 
stood both  their  value  and  their  needs. 

Yes,  John  FooARry  was  the  force  be- 
hind legislation  for  medical  research, 
for  hospitals,  for  institutions  to  aid  the 
mentally  retarded  and  the  mentally  ill. 
But  the  range  of  his  action  extended  to 
every  area  and  problem  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  American  society  today.  The 
war  on  poverty  was  no  political  slogan 
to  him.  It  was  a  war  in  which  he  had 
been  fighting  for  years.  And  if  he  were 
standing  here  today,  he  would  surely 
be  telling  us  that  Just  as  we  must  find 
the  strength  to  win  the  battle  for  peace 
and  freedom  in  Vietnam  so  we  must  also 
continue  to  fight  the  battle  for  social 
Justice  and  progress  at  home.  He  saw 
America  as  being  engaged  in  a  two-front 
struggle,  and  he  believed  that  we  could 
not  afford  to  falter  or  to  fall  in  the 
ultimate  issue. 

To  me,  John  Fooihxy  was  a  father  in 
this  House;  he  was  a  guide  and  a  coim- 
sellor  whose  experience  was  an  invalua- 
ble source  of  growth  and  strength.  We 
will  not  soon  see  another  like  him;  but 
if  we  would  pay  him  tribute,  I  am  sure 
th&t  he  would  ask  that  it  be  not  in 
rhetoric  but  in  continuing  the  work 
which  he  died  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
certain  pertinent  matter: 

The  eulogy  delivered  by  Rev.  Joseph 
L.  Lennon,  O.  P.,  dean  of  Providence 
College  at  the  Cathedral  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  in  Providence,  R.I.,  on  January 
13.  1967. 

The  invocation  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Vincent  C.  Dore.  O.P.,  chancellor  of 
Providence  College,  on  January  10, 1967. 


'^A  Life  Well  Spent"  from  the  Provi- 
dence Visitor,  January  13,  1967. 

"He  Made  ffls  Record  True"  from  the 
Observer  of  January  12,  1967. 

"Mr.  Public  Health"  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  15,  1967. 

"John  Fogarty:  His  Word  Was  His 
Pledge"  from  the  Providence  Journal. 
January  11,  1967. 

"John  Fogahty's  Priceless  Bequest" 
from  the  Pawtucket  Times,  January  11, 
1967. 

An  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
dated  January  11,  1967. 

An  article  from  the  Hartford  Courant 
dated  January  14,  1967. 

"A  Crusader  Is  Gone"  from  the  East 
Providence  Post,  January  12,  1967. 

An  article  from  the  Woonsocket  Call 
dated  January  11,  1967. 

"John  E.  Fogarty.  A  Great  Loss"  from 
the  Pawtuxet  Valley  DaUy  Times,  Jan- 
uary 14,  1967. 

An  article  from  the  Sun.  Westerly, 
R.I.,  dated  January  11, 1967. 

An  article  from  the  Narragansett 
Times  dated  January  12. 1967. 

An  article  from  the  Providence  Eve- 
ning Bulletin  dated  January  14,  1967. 

An  article  from  the  Washington  News 
dated  January  11,  1967. 

"Tributes  to  John  E.  Fogarty"  from 
the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1967. 

EXTLOOT  or  Hon.  John  E.  Focaktt  at  Cathe- 
dral or  Sts.  Peter  and  Path,,  Providencs, 

R.I.,  January  13,  1967 

(Preacher:  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Lennon,  O.P.,  Dean, 
Providence   College) 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  In  the  Lord. 
From  henceforth  now,  salth  the  spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labors;  for  their 
works  follow  them."  (Book  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse 14:13) 

Let  me  state  at  once:  we  are  not  here  to 
canonize  John  Fogarty,  but  In  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  to  "give  honor  where  honor  Is  due." 
He  would  not  want  It  otherwise.  Saints,  I 
am  sure  we  have  among  us,  but  John  Fogarty 
woiUd  be  the  last  person  to  place  a  halo  on 
his  head.  Mere  words  of  praise  which  never 
meant  much  to  him  when  he  was  living 
would  mean  even  less  now  that  be  Is  dead. 
Rather  he  would  have  us  look  upon  his  pres- 
ence here  before  the  altar  as  his  last  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  us,  not  of  himself,  but  of 
the  great  loves  that  dominated  his  life:  lore 
for  his  family,  relatives  and  friends,  love  for 
his  church,  his  country  and  his  countrymen, 
love  for  his  fellow  man,  especially  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  Ignorant,  the  handicapped,  the 
downtrodden  wherever  they  might  be. 

I  know  his  first  thought  on  this  occasion 
would  go  out  to  his  stricken  relatives,  his 
wife  Lulse,  his  daughter  Mary,  his  brothers, 
his  sister  and  their  families.  Great  Is  their 
sorrow,  but  greater  still  Is  their  faith.  To 
them  we  offer  our  sincere  sympathy.  May 
the  God  of  all  consolation  fill  up  with  Hl« 
presence  the  great  void  left  by  his  death. 
May  God's  grace  help  all  tboee  who  love  him 
bear  this  heavy  sorrow. 

William  James  once  said  "The  purpose  of 
life  is  to  spend  it  for  something  that  outllTce 
you."  No  man  finds  his  ultimate  end  In  him- 
self. John  Fogarty  knew  this.  He  re»ll»<l 
tbat  the  secret  of  a  healthy  mind  and  a  happy 
life  Ues  In  the  principle  of  sharing  with 
otherB,  in  building  one's  life  on  the  Ideal  of 
service. 

When  a  person  applies  his  mind  to  the 
needs  and  welfare  of  otbeiv  he  becomes  alert, 
active.  Joyful  and  Interested  in  life.  Bis 
world  becomes  full  of  real  people,  not  merely 
walking   shadows.    He  begins   to  bsve  ■" 
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actual  investment  in  persons  so  tbat  what 
they  do,  or  faU  to  do,  how  they  fare  or  how 
they  suffer,  becomes  vltaUy  Important  to  him. 
John  Fogarty  spent  himself  for  others.  He 
thought  of  his  life  as  a  contribution.  The 
harder  he  worked  the  more  he  contributed. 
But  to  what  was  this  contribution  made? 
To  think  that  he  had  added  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  happiness  for  mankind  must  have 
pleased  him.  But  this  was  not  enough.  He 
knew  that  the  sum  total  of  human  beings 
considered  as  such  has  no  real  existence.  It 
exists,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  individuals  who 
compose  It,  and  of  these  the  self  is  one.  But 
there  Is  no  absolute  reason  why  one  mortal 
being  should  work  and  sacrifice  for  another, 
or  for  two  or  three,  or  as  many  as  you  wUl, 
If  all  are  mortal,  and  all  sacrifice  ends  In 
death,  beyond  which  there  Is  nothing  mcn-e. 
If  beyond  all  temporal  rewards,  however, 
there  are  eternal  values,  if  society  has  a  final 
end,  unseen  Indeed,  but  towards  which  It  is 
ever  advancing  through  war  and  pestilence 
and  social  confilct,  and  If  this  end  will  not 
pass  with  the  passing  of  time,  but  by  that 
very  passing  attain  its  eternal  expression, 
then  whatever  the  individual  does  In  further- 
ing the  work  of  the  social  order  has  abso- 
lute and  eternal  value.  To  realize  this,  even 
as  a  possibility,  brings  a  new  glimmer  of  hope 
into  the  human  mind.  To  know  it  with  the 
assurance  of  faith  plants  in  the  mind  prin- 
ciples that  dominate  conduct. 

This  Is  how  John  Fogarty  knew  It.  He  saw 
the  value  of  his  work  in  the  great  scheme  of 
things.  He  looked  upon  his  efforts  as  a  con- 
tribution to  a  work  that  will  never  die.  Dis- 
appointments and  frustrations  he  bore  with 
patient  equanimity  because  he  knew  that  one 
must  suffer  to  the  end  that  a  life's  work  may 
be  finished  and  an  unselfish  contribution 
made  to  the  welfare  of  humanity  and  to  that 
eternal  order  which  the  Supreme  Intelligence 
is  establishing  in  a  world  of  intelligent  be- 
ings. 

It  Is  a  rare  person  who  can  hold  the  same 
ofBce  for  twenty-six  years  without  becoming 
stale  and  unyielding  in  his  ideas,  who  can 
keep  a  lively  interest  in  life  and  its  changes 
while  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  values  that 
never  change.  John  Fogarty  won  the  respect 
of  his  colleagues,  and  the  esteem  of  all  hu- 
manitarians, by  bis  interest  in  and  knowledge 
of  the  ever  developing  sciences  dealing  with 
health,  education  and  welfare.  He  grew  with 
his  Job.  With  all  his  busyness,  with  all  his 
talking  at  Junior  high  schools,  granges, 
churches,  colleges,  fraternal  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations, with  all  his  activity  on  behalf  of 
the  mentally  retarded  and  other  worthy 
causes,  yes,  and  even  as  a  champion  of  Ire- 
land and  Irishmen,  with  aU  the  many,  many 
demands  upon  his  time  and  charitable  na- 
ture, he  still  exposed  himself  to  ideas  and 
listened  to  the  counsel  of  the  learned.  And 
so  he  matured,  and  as  he  matured,  the  Coun- 
try and  the  American  people  reaped  the  bene- 
fit of  his  experience  and  wisdom. 

But  this  politician  In  the  green  bow  tie 
was  also  fully  human.  The  faults  of  a  strong 
and  fiery  temperament  were  ever  present  In 
his  character.  On  occasion,  he  could  be  ob- 
stinate, domineering,  belligerent,  argumenta- 
tive, strong  In  his  dislikes,  fierce  In  his  loyal- 
ties, sharply  critical  in  his  remarks.  But 
would  you  deny  an  Irish  bricklayer  these  very 
human  traits,  traits  which  became  virtues 
when  he  used  them  In  relentless  pursuit  of 
the  appropriations  for  the  health  and  wel- 
fare projects  he  loved  so  dearly.  This  man 
never  looked  for  a  fight,  but  he  never  dodged 
one.  He  followed  the  advice  of  Theodora 
Roosevelt,  "Let  us  not  shrink  from  strife, 
provided  we  are  certain  that  strife  is  Justi- 
fied." strife  was  Justified,  In  John  Fogarty's 
mind,  wherever  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people  were  at  stake,  and  he  would 
fight  to  the  bitter  end  for  the  money  needed 
for  crlUcai  projects.  Moral  courage  like  this 
should  not  pass  unnoticed. 
Some  have  mourned  that  this  patriot  who 


labored  so  hard  to  stretch  the  life  span  of  our 
citizens  should  die  so  young.  But  the  poet 
tells  us: 

"Who  well  lives,  long  lives;  for  this  age  of 
ours 
Should  not  be  numbered  by  years,  days  and 
hours." 

"The  point  is,"  says  Seneca,  "not  how  long 
you  live,  but  how  nobly  you  live."  John 
Fogarty's  life  provides  a  history  of  noble  liv- 
ing and  accompllstunent.  He  did  not  merely 
talk  about  serving  mankind,  he  did  some- 
thing about  It.  In  this,  he  was  a  good  Chris- 
tian, for  Christ's  doctrine  is  not  Just  an  ab- 
straction, a  lovely  theory,  pretty  myth.  It 
expresses  Itself  In  action.  To  Illustrate  what 
He  meant  by  a  good  neighbor,  Christ  related 
the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  who  actually 
helped  the  man  waylaid  by  robbers.  John 
Fogarty  was  a  good  samarlt&n.  He  was  "his 
brother's  keeper,"  and  went  to  great  lengths 
to  demonstrate  his  active  love  for  neighbor. 
The  spirit  of  this  statesman  deserves  to  live 
on — and  It  will  live  on.  It  will  live  on  In 
every  medical  researcher  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  who  works  to  stamp  out 
disease.  It  will  live  on  in  every  college  and 
professional  school  where  students  work  un- 
der grants  made  possible  by  this  lawmaker. 
It  will  live  on  In  every  person  who  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  Fogarty  life  and  who  relates  the 
work  he  Is  doing,  however  small,  to  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  his  country. 

Every  person  has  to  came  to  terms.  In  his 
own  way,  with  death.  John  Fogarty  came 
to  terms  with  death  fifteen  years  ago  when 
he  suffered  a  heart  attack.  He  knew  he 
was  living  on  borrowed  time  and  he  made 
the  most  of  every  minute.  The  thought 
of  death,  or  even  the  prospect  of  It,  does 
not  essentially  change  the  Christian  rela- 
tionship to  any  given  moment.  "Do  what 
you're  doing,"  is  a  basic  principle  of  the 
spiritual  life.  For  anyone,  like  John  Fogarty, 
who  is  convinced  of  the  transcendent  value 
of  the  "here  and  now,"  the  Job  at  hand, 
the  dally  work  Is  the  Important  thing.  He 
never  worried  about  the  future.  He  left  it 
In  God's  hands  and  got  on  vrith  what  be 
was  doing. 

The  combination  of  work  In  the  present 
and  trust  in  God's  grace  for  the  future 
had  become  a  settled  habit  of  mind  with 
John  Fogarty.  He  never  complained  about 
his  health  because  he  believed  that  he  would 
be  called  In  God's  good  time.  It  was  this 
duty,  this  Joy,  this  sorrow,  this  project  that 
engrossed  his  attention.  He  made  the  most 
of  the  present.  He  had  come  to  terms  with 
death  because  he  had  come  to  terms  with 
Christ.  Realist  that  he  was,  he  took  at  face 
value  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  when  He 
said,  "I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life; 
he  who  belleveth  In  Me,  although  he  be 
dead,  shall  live:  and  every  one  who  liveth 
and  belleveth  in  Me  shall  not  die  forever." 

To  John  PNDgarty  we  say : 

"Life's  race  well  run 
Life's  work  well  done 
Life's  victory  won 
Now  Cometh  rest." 

"Almighty  and  Eternal  Ood,  we  invoke 
Your  blessing  upon  us  as  we  pay  solemn 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  Illustrious 
American,  a  distinguished  son  of  ovir  great 
State  and  a  loyal  and  dear  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable United  States  Congressman,  John 
Edward  Fogarty. 

"His  twenty-six  years  of  dedicated  service 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  merited  for  him 
national  acclaim  and  the  established  reputa- 
tion as  'the  Champion  of  Better  Health  for 
the  Nation.'  As  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  almost  two  decades,  he 
sponsored  liberal  federal  grants  for  medical 
education  and  research;  and  for  extensive 
public  health  services  for  the  departments 


of  Labor  and  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

"His  constant  championship  in  the  cause 
of  Improved  health  for  all  the  people  of  our 
Nation  acclaimed  him  the  worthy  recipient 
of  innumerable  awards  and  honors.  Prom 
the  mouths  of  little  children,  from  the 
physically  handicai^>ed  and  the  mentally 
retarded,  from  the  debmtated  aged,  from 
men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  of  every 
race,  color,  and  creed,  he  truly  merited  the 
honorable  title  of  'Mr.  Public  Health'  and 
received  their  highest  economia  and  most 
cherished  awards. 

"He  ennobled  our  Nation  and  the  world 
by  his  constant  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  liberty.  Justice,  and  equality  and  their 
application  to  all  men  and  nations. 

"As  we  bow  OUT  beads  in  sorrow,  let  us 
lift  up  our  hearts  to  The  God  of  aU  hope  and 
consolation  and  ask  Almighty  Ood  to  sus- 
tain and  comfort  In  their  great  loss — ^hls  de- 
voted wife,  Lulse;  his  loving  daughter,  Mary 
Louise;  his  sister,  Margaret;  and  ids  tour 
brothers,  William,  Raymond.  Dr.  Frank,  and 
Charles.  Great  is  the  sea  of  their  sorrow, 
but  like  John  E.  Fogarty,  great  also  Is  their 
faith.  To  them  we  offer  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

"John  Edward  Fogarty  was  one  of  God's 
great  noblemen.  A  dedicated  statesman,  a 
learned  legislator,  and  a  cherished  dear 
friend.  May  his  memory  ever  be  held  in 
benediction  for  his  many  noble  deeds  and 
magnanlmoxis  benefactions  for  the  i>eople 
of  Rhode  Island,  the  Nation,  and  the  world. 
May  his  immortal  soul  rest  in  peace. 
Amen." 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Vincent  C.  Dore,  OP. 
Chancellor  of  Providence  College,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty,  January 
10,  1967. 

(Prom  the  Providence  Visitor,  Jan.  13,  19671 
A  Lite  Well  Spent 

The  life  of  John  E.  Fogarty  was  the  life 
of  a  man  who  loved  Justice,  did  works  of 
mercy,  and  walked  humbly  with  his  God. 

He  loved  Justice,  for  he  began  his  political 
career  as  a  champion  of  tboee  who  labor  for 
their  living.  There  are  few  advances  in  bet- 
ter labor-management  legislation  in  the  past 
two  decades  with  which  he  was  not  cloeely 
and  actively  identified.  He  remained  to  the 
end  a  public  leader  who  honestly  believed 
that  the  war  against  poverty,  prejudice,  and 
the  Ignorance  which  deprives  people  of  equal 
opportunity  Is  the  most  Important  war  this 
nation  has  to  fight.  He  was  known  for  his 
devotion  to  the  historic  traditions  of  Ire- 
land's long  battle  for  freedom;  but  be  was  a 
man  who  was  never  limited  by  ethnic  bound- 
aries, and  he  was  among  the  first  to  rise  up 
against  injustice  wherever  it  wa«  being  done. 

He  was  moved  by  mercy,  and  it  is  this 
aspect  of  his  life  which  commanded  the  at- 
tention of  so  many  in  recent  years.  No  one 
will  ever  be  able  to  measure  the  extent  of 
the  role  he  played  In  the  advancement  of 
medical  research,  the  conquest  of  diseases  of 
the  mind  and  body,  and  the  opening  up  of 
medical  care  to  millions  of  people  of  all  ages. 
His  role  in  the  World  Health  Organissatlon 
made  him  an  international  figure,  who 
worked  diUgently  to  serve  the  cause  of  health 
and  peace.  And  he  was  as  sensitive  to  the 
anguish  of  deprived  and  famished  chUdren 
in  India  as  he  was  ready  to  work  to  relieve 
suffering  that  was  closer  to  home. 

He  walked  humbly  with  his  God,  and  many 
an  early  morning  saw  him  on  the  streets  at 
Washington  quietly  v^alklng  to  Mass  t>efore 
beginning  his  long  day's  work.  He  did  not 
wear  his  religion  on  his  sleeve,  nor  did  he 
seek  recognition  for  bis  loyalty  to  his  Church. 
He  was  a  Christian  man,  who  In  the  world  of 
labor,  health,  education,  and  social  welfare, 
lived  the  life  of  commitment  to  oth««.  As 
he  deeply  admired  Pope  John  XXTTI  and  aa 
he  profoundly  valued  bis  frleodshlp  wltb 
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John  F.  Kennedy,  so  may  we  beUeve  and 
bope  that  he  shares  their  Joyful  company  In 
the  eternity  of  the  God  he  hvunbly  seired. 

[Prom  the  Observer.  Jan.  13. 1967] 
Hz  Made  His  Record  Tam 

A  man's  fame  Is  measured  by  the  number  of 
words  which  are  spoken  about  him  or  written 
about  him  dxirlng  his  lifetime  and  at  hia 
death,  but  the  measure  of  his  greatness  is 
the  love  and  genuine  esteem  In  which  he  is 
held  by  his  feUow  man.  John  Pogarty's 
achievements  brought  fame  and  gave  him 
rank  among  the  greatest  Americans  of  the 
decade,  but  his  boundless  capacity  for  friend- 
ship and  his  loyalty  to  the  hundreds  of 
people  who  called  themselves  his  friends — 
this  was  the  nature  of  his  greatness. 

Famous  people  often  have  trouble  with 
their  laurels,  but  John  Fogarty  never  did. 
He  wore  his  laurels  like  a  prince,  never  boast- 
ing about  them,  but  never  belittling  them 
either.  And  when,  as  so  often  happena  to 
Important  people,  others  lavished  him  with 
excessive  adulation,  the  twinkle  in  his  eye 
gave  notice  that  though  the  praise  was  ap- 
preciated, it  would  never  be  allowed  to  rule 
the  man. 

Through  the  years  of  his  service  in  Con- 
gress as  he  became  better  and  better  known 
and  admired  throughout  the  nation  by  doz- 
ens of  Important  segments  of  the  professional 
world,  doctors,  psychologists,  educators,  wel- 
fare worlLB,  librarians,  conservationists,  to 
name  a  few — John  Fogarty  never  changed 
as  an  individual — never  grew  away  from  his 
friends,  always  looked  forward  to  seeing  them 
and  talking  with  them  when  he  was  home  in 
Rhode  Island.  What's  more,  be  bad  the 
gracioxis  gift  when  conversing  with  people  of 
being  able  to  make  them  forget  he  had  be- 
come such  an  important  personage.  His 
warmth  and  sincerity  were  the  shield  which 
protected  them  from  feeling  they  must  treat 
him  with  awe. 

So,  on  Tuesday  morning  when  it  was  first 
heard  In  his  home  town  area  that  John 
Fogarty  had  been  stricken  while  in  his  office 
in  Washington,  the  first  reaction  was  to  pray 
it  was  some  mistake.  Then,  as  succeeding 
newscasts  on  radio  and  television  left  no 
room  for  doubt,  the  sad  word  spread  on 
lightning  wings.  But  as  neighbor  told  neigh- 
bor, the  facts  were  relayed  not  coldly  as  mere 
news,  not  sensationally  for  the  sake  of  ef- 
fect, but  quietly,  with  the  kind  of  genuine 
feeling  that  is  usutJly  reserved  for  the  loss 
of  a  relative  or  a  very  close  friend.  And  that 
Is  exactly  the  way  people  thought  of  John 
Fogarty.  Though  he  really  wasn't,  couldn't 
be.  everyone's  close  friend,  swnehow  he  did 
seem  so.  to  so  many. 

As  the  presidential  plane  swept  onto  the 
runway  bringing  John  Fogarty  back  home 
on  Tuesday  evening,  we  thought  not  only  of 
all  the  people  who  felt  they  had  lost  a  close 
friend  but  also  of  all  those  who  would  be 
losing  their  hopes  and  dreams  as  well,  for 
untold  hundreds,  not  only  in  his  home  State, 
but  also  throughout  the  nation  have  gotten 
into  the  habit  of  depending  on  John  Fogarty 
to  make  their  dreams  come  true.  Parents 
of  retarded  children  have  found  new  hope; 
little  struggling  country  libraries  have  real- 
ised their  dreams  of  better  community  serT< 
Ice;  workers  in  various  fields  of  research  and 
people  engaged  in  endeavors  for  the  welfare 
of  others  everywhere  have  looked  to  him  to 
carry  their  banners,  to  push  legislation  which 
has  made  it  possible  tor  them  to  start  or 
enrich  their  programs  tot  the  good  of  man- 
kind. And  on  many  a  winter  night,  just  like 
last  Tuesday  evening,  John  Fogarty  had 
either  enplaned  or  landed  at  the  same  State 
airport  carrying  In  his  brief  case  and  In 
his  heart,  the  liopes  and  dreams  of  others. 
As  a  nation  we  can  be  proud  of  this 
American.  As  a  State  we  have  been  fortunate 
to  have  blm  identified  as  ours.  As  neighbors 
it  has  been  a  wonderful  thing  f ot  all  of  \is 
to  have  been  his  friends. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  15,  1967) 
Mb.  Public  Health — Death  BtroB  Ijono  Fibht 

BY  Representattve  FocAitrY  To  GrvE  Amer- 
ica Fkeedom  Fkom  Disease 

(By  Howard  A.  Riisk,  M  J).) 

If  hospitals,  research  laboratories  and  In- 
stitutes for  the  aged,  Infirm  and  retarded  had 
flagpoles,  every  flag  would  have  flown  at 
half-staff  this  past  week  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  John  E.  Fogarty. 

Representative  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island 
died  of  a  heart  attack  last  Tuesday  at  the 
age  of  53. 

Flags  at  half-staff  would  not,  however, 
been  limited  to  Institutions.  They  would 
also  have  been  in  evldenoe  In  thousands  of 
homes  throughout  Rhode  Island  and  the 
nation. 

Mr.  Fogarty  was  not  Just  interested  in 
Institutions  and  dollars.  He  was  Interested 
in  people,  and  no  appeal  for  help  that  went 
to  his  office  was  ^er  left  unanswered.  He 
would  go  to  inordinate  ends  to  try  to  find 
the  solution  to  problems  that  were  all  too 
often  Insoluble. 

No  one  In  the  history  at  this  country  has 
done  more  to  promote  more  and  better  health 
services,  more  and  better  health  faclUties 
and  more  and  better  health  research  than 
Representative  Fogarty. 

PLANNED  NEW  CRUSADE 

Ironically,  his  death  came  just  before  he 
was  to  be  sworn  In  for  his  14th  term — a  time 
when  he  was  mobilizing  his  forces  for  an- 
other all-out  crusade  agBlnst  disease,  dis- 
ability and  death. 

Also  ironically,  his  death  was  caused  by  a 
heart  attack,  his  own  personal  public  enemy 
number  one  as  the  primary  killer  of  others. 

The  contribution  of  John  Fogarty  to  im- 
proving health  and  rehabilitation  services 
for  the  American  people  are  legend. 

When  he  entered  Congress  our  Federal  In- 
vestment in  medical  research  was  but  $3- 
mlUlon.    It  Is  now  well  over  $l-bUllon. 

D\irlng  his  freshman  year  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  number  ^of  disabled 
persons  rehabilitated  into  emplojmient  under 
the  public  program  was  but  12,000.  Last 
year  It  was  more  than  154,000. 

Idedlcare,  Medicaid,  more  nursing  home 
beds.  Federal  aid  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cians and  other  health  workers,  the  clinical 
center  of  the  National  lastltutes  of  Health, 
workshops  and  classroonK  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  all  of  the  other  tremendous 
advances  In  health  and  rehabilitation  in  the 
last  quarter  century  stand  as  monuments 
to  this  late  "Mr.  PubUc  Health." 

He  and  his  co-worker  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Lister  Hill  from  Alabama,  were  recognized  as 
the  great  health  leaders  of  all  time.  They 
complemented  and  supplemented  each  other 
In  their  continuing  fight  for  the  fifth  free- 
dom— freedom  from  disease. 

STARTED    AS    BRICKLAYER 

Mr.  Pogarty's  formal  education  ended  when 
he  received  his  high  school  diploma.  He  im- 
mediately followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  and  older  brother  and  became  an  ap- 
prentice bricklayer. 

He  was  only  27  when  Jie  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  from  Rhode  Island.  During 
World  War  n  he  served  as  an  enlisted  man 
In  the  Navy  constructloti  corps.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  CoSgress  to  carry  the 
torch  for  the  enlisted  men  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Having  been  denied  a  formal  education  and 
a  college  degree,  he  made  possible  through 
his  untiring  efforts  the  education  of  literally 
thousands  of  others  as  pbyslclans,  scientists 
and  technicians  because  he  cared. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Fogarty  was  challenged 
with  the  opportunity  to  run  for  the  Senate 
flrom  Rhode  Island.  After  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  with  his  friends  and  colleagues  he 
decided  his  destiny  was  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  he  could  continue 
his  fight  for  health  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 


committee on  Appropriations  for  Labor  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

This  was  a  decision  that  for  suffering  hu- 
manity was  a  blessed  one. 

John  Fogarty,  who  started  as  a  bricklayer, 
ended  his  career  by  placing  countless  bricks 
In  a  solid  foundation  of  modern  laboratories, 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  institutions  for 
the  mentally  111  and  the  retarded,  and  re- 
search laboratories  that  extend  from  the  halls 
of  science  to  the  community  itself. 

With  his  bright  green  tie  and  hia  Irish 
accent,  he  was  a  circuit  rider  for  health,  a 
teacher,  a  preacher,  a  fearless  foe  to  any 
challenger  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
crusade. 

He  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  friends 
from  the  scientist  to  the  sick  mourn  his  loss 
and  call  him  blessed. 

(From  the  Providence  Journal,  Jan  11,  1967] 
John  Fogarty:  His  Word  Was  His  Pledge 
A  man  does  not  easily  earn  the  respect 
and  stature  that  were  rightfully  Congress- 
man John  E.  Pogarty's  as  he  prepared  yester- 
day to  be  sworn  into  office  from  the  Second 
District  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  for  the 
14th  consecutive  term.  Death  cut  short  a 
career  of  public  accomplishment  that  hon- 
ored him  and  the  state  he  served. 

In  Washington,  Mr.  Fogarty  was  known 
as  Mr.  Public  Health,  and  hU  record  of 
achievement  In  promoting  federally  financed 
medical  research  programs  was  spectacular. 
By  persuasive  pleading  and  carefully  docu- 
mented statements  of  need,  he  led  the  way 
In  Congress  for  remarkable  expansion  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
The  congressman  was  not  an  orator  in  the 
traditional  Washington  sense.  He  was  at  his 
most  effective  best  In  committee  rooms,  in 
lobbies,  and  m  the  give-and-take  of  debate 
and  personal  appeal.  Of  retiring  nature,  the 
warmth  of  his  personality  helped  to  enlist 
the  support  he  needed  among  fellow  con- 
gressmen. 

His  word  was  a  pledge  of  honor.  In  a  city 
like  Washington  where  high  courage  often 
Is  necessary  for  a  man  to  keep  his  word  im- 
der  trying  circumstances.  Congressman  Fo- 
garty never  faltered.  Having  made  up  his 
mind  on  a  course  of  action  and  having  prom- 
ised to  follow  through,  he  never  abandoned 
his  purpose,  no  matter  how  great  the  pres- 
sure to  change. 

This  quality  of  unshakable  firmness  in  de- 
fense of  a  position  he  believed  to  be  correct 
never  showed  more  clearly  than  it  did  in 
early  1962  when  he  rejected  a  personal  ap- 
peal from  the  late  President  Kennedy  at  a 
White  House  meeting  for  support  of  a  crop 
control  bill  Mr.  Kennedy  wanted.  An  ad- 
mirer of  Mr.  Kennedy,  he  eschewed  the  status 
of  follower. 

The  congressman  disliked  ostentation,  per- 
sonal or  public.  His  sole  piece  of  showman- 
ship was  the  bright  green  bow  tie  he  wore, 
and  it  refiected  a  deep  personal  affection  for 
the  land  of  his  family's  origin.  At  one  time, 
in  1950,  he  first  amused,  then  astounded 
Congress  by  winning  preliminary  House  ap- 
proval of  a  ban  on  foreign  aid  to  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Fogarty,  without  specifically  referring 
to  Great  Britain,  won  early  passage  of  an 
appropriations  bill  amendment  which  would 
have  cut  off  aid  until  the  partition  of  Ireland 
was  ended.  The  House  reversed  Itself  two 
days  later,  but  Mr.  Fogarty  had  made  his 
point,  a  point  to  which  he  held  consistently 
all  his  life. 

But  If  Mr.  Fogarty  won  national  note  for 
his  work  In  promoting  health  research  pro- 
grams, he  kept  a  strong  and  solid  base  of 
political  power  here  In  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Fogarty  did  not  campaign  in  the  traditional 
fashion;  he  kept  himself  in  the  current  of 
Rhode  Island  life  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  congressman  maintained  remarkably 
close  touch  with  his  constituency;  he  was  as 
ready  to  take  a  ride  In  Wlckford  Harbor  for 
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a  first-hand  look  at  a  dredging  problem  as 
he  was  to  meet  with  the  parents  of  mentally 
retarded  children,  interested  in  furthering 
research  in  that  problem  and  developing  care 
facilities  for  mentally  retarded  youngsters. 

Repeatedly,  he  turned  back  Republican  op- 
position by  substantial  margins;  to  run 
against  him  required  considerable  courage 
and  a  high  quotient  of  hope.  He  was  an 
astute  observer  of  the  national  political 
scene;  a  strong  Democrat,  he  had  an  inde- 
pendence of  mind  which  prevented  him.  for 
instance,  from  becoming  a  "Johnson  man." 

Mr.  Fogarty  began  his  congressional  career 
as  do  many  bright  young  men;  a  little  brash, 
perhaps,  proud  of  a  record  already  rooted  in 
Rhode  Island  life.  But  he  matured  with 
experience,  and  he  gave  his  constituency 
and  his  state  a  powerful  voice  In  the  House 
and  won  him  honors  far  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  this  smallest  state  in  the  Union. 

There  was  a  time  when  Congressman 
Fogarty  might  have  been  governor;  another 
time,  he  might  have  been  a  United  States 
senator.  That  he  elected  to  remain  in  the 
House  reflects  his  judgment  of  where  he 
ttiought  he  best  could  serve  his  country.  It 
will  be  no  easy  task  for  the  voters  of  his 
dlsttlct  to  fill  the  seat  Jolm  E.  Fogarty  filled 
with  such  dedication. 

(Prom  the  Pawtucket  limes.  Jan.  11,  19671 
John  E.  Pogarty's  Priceless  Bequest 
John  E.  Fogarty  was  an  eager  26-year-old 
when  be  first  raised  his  band  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  took  the  oath  of  office.  Per- 
haps, too,  he  was  a  bit  awestruck  and  per- 
plexed that  day  in  1941  to  find  himself  in 
such  stately  surroundings — and  he  could  not 
be  blamed.  For  only  months  before,  he  was 
tolling  at  the  bricklayer's  trade  that  his 
father  had  plied  before  him. 

But  the  \mderstandable  perplexity  would 
soon  yield  to  a  purposeful  and  constructive 
program  that  would  catapult  this  son  of 
Rhode  Island  into  national  and  even  inter- 
national prominence.  In  the  ensuing  26 
years.  John  Fogarty  would  make  the  fields  of 
health  and  welfare  his  special  domain  and 
all  the  ills  plaguing  mankind,  young  and 
old,  his  special  target.  The  success  of  his 
efforts  are  his  legacy,  not  merely  to  his  fel- 
low Rhode  Islanders  but  to  all  Americans, 
for  his  work  transcended  congressional  dis- 
trict lines,  community  lines,  and  state 
boundaries.  His  is  a  legacy  partly  of  brick 
and  mortar,  for  buildings  that  stand  as 
monuments  to  his  work  have  risen  in 
Bethesda  ...  in  Kingston  ...  in  Exeter.  But, 
more,  his  legacy  is  the  visible  inroads  into 
the  bastions  of  disease  that  will  one  day 
ease  the  pains,  the  distress  and  the  heart- 
aches of  countless  millions.  A  finer  bequest 
to  one's  fellow  man  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
Mr.  Fogarty  was  eloquent  proof  that  one 
man  can  Indeed  make  a  better  world. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  spread 
throughout  the  state  on  Tuesday,  the  phone 
in  his  office  in  t^e  Custom  House  in  Provi- 
dence rang  constantly,  and  those  calUng 
wept  unashamedly  as  they  tried  to  convey 
their  feelings  to  Mr.  Pogarty's  associates. 
For  in  the  long  years  that  had  passed  since 
he  first  sought  the  office,  he  had  become  a 
singular  public  swvant,  respected  for  his 
dedication  to  his  duties  and  possessing  a 
warm  Interest  in  the  well-being  of  people 
that  went  beyond  political  lines.  The  Con- 
gress post  he  first  won  from  Harry  Sandager 
in  1940  was  the  only  office  he  ever  sought, 
snd  all  12  men  who  later  tried  to  wrest  it 
from  him  failed.  Yet,  his  defeated  oppo- 
nents became  his  fast  friends.  Never  in 
his  14  campaigns  did  he  talk  in  derogattvy 
terms  about  his  opponent,  a  tactic  rare  in 
the  political  arena,  and  friendships  flour- 
ished in  the  aftermath  of  elections. 

Congressman  Fogarty  was  not  the  elected 
official  who  represented  the  Pawtucket  area 
residents— but  represent  them  he  did,  and 
many  more.    He  served  with  distinction  and 


reflected  untold  credit  upon  his  native  state. 
Through  his  personal  efforts,  the  World 
Health  Organization — four  different  presi- 
dents appointed  him  to  attend  its  gatherings 
in  Geneva — will  hold  its  1968  session  in  Bos- 
ton, Mr.  Pogarty's  tribute  to  the  latter  city 
as  a  world  medical  center. 

One  of  mankind's  most  ruthless  foes  has 
felled  the  man  who  rallied  the  nation's  re- 
sources against  it,  and  other  diseases.  It  is 
tragic  that  he  felt  its  blow  at  so  young  an 
age  with  so  much  work  ahead.  Yet  even  so 
he  waged  the  long  fight  well,  and  when  the 
day  of  victory  dawns,  the  name  of  Congress- 
man John  E.  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island  will 
be  accorded  the  respect  due  a  pioneer  who 
won't  be  there  but  without  whom  there 
would  have  been  no  conquest. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  11,  1967] 

Representative   John  Fogarty  Dees   at   53; 

Championed     U.S.      Health     Aid — Rhode 

Island    Democrat    Led    Fight    for    More 

Funds — In  House  Since  1941 

Washington,  January  10. — Representative 
John  E.  Fogarty,  Democrat  of  Rhode  Island, 
died  in  his  office  today,  apparently  of  a  heart 
attack,  shortly  before  he  was  to  have  been 
sworn  in  for  his  14th  term.  He  was  53  years 
old. 

The  House  which  normally  meets  and  ad- 
journs quickly  following  the  death  of  a  Rep- 
resentative, met  as  scheduled  because  new 
members  were  to  be  sworn  at  the  session,  and 
such  meetings  are  mandatory. 

"MR.    public    health" 

As  Representative  from  Rhode  Island's 
Second  Congressional  District  since  1941, 
John  Edward  Fogarty  achieved  renown  as  a 
successful  sponsor  of  massive  Federal  spend- 
ing for  medical  research,  public  health  and 
aid  to  the  mentally  retarded. 

Chairman  since  1949  of  what  is  now  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  Mr.  Fogarty  pressed  for 
appropriations  totaling  Into  the  billions,  even 
when  his  own  Democratic  administration  had 
not  budgeted  them. 

In  1961,  Mr.  Fogarty  accused  President 
Kennedy  of  having  dealt  a  "devastating 
blow"  to  cancer  research  by  seeking  to  trim 
$60  million  from  the  budget  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Mr.  Fogarty  chose  a 
national  cancer  conference  to  make  his 
charge.  Later,  he  led  the  fight  for  restora- 
tion of  the  cut  In  Congress. 

In  1965,  when  President  Johnson  signed  a 
health  research  facilities  act  in  a  public 
ceremony  at  the  National  Institutes,  Mr. 
Fogarty  told  the  President  that  "we  would 
have  bad  more  if  you  hadn't  cut  the  funds." 

WON    SPECIAL    LASKER    AWARD 

Honored  many  times,  Mr.  Fogarty  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  in  1952,  the  first 
award  of  the  National  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Children  in  1956,  the  National  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  of  Parent's  Mag- 
azine and  the  National  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation's annual  award. 

In  1959,  he  was  given,  along  with  Senator 
Lister  Hill  of  Alabama,  one  of  two  special 
Lasker  Awards  for  "extraordinary  public 
service."  The  awards,  established  by  the 
Albert  and  Mary  Ijasker  Foundation  in  1946, 
are  presented  annually  by  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  and  are  seldom 
given  to  nonprofessional  persons. 

A  health-science  laboratory  building  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  a  hospital  at 
the  Doctor  Joseph  H.  Ladd  School  for  the 
Retarded  and  a  center  for  retarded  children 
in  Providence  all  bear  his  name. 

The  stocky,  grayish  Mr.  Fogarty  was  known 
around  Washington  as  "Mr.  Public  Health." 
As  a  public  speaker,  he  was  warm  and  per- 
suasive without  being  oratorical.  Newsweek 
magazine  once  described  him  as  "Immensely 
popular  with  hie  fellow  Congressmen,  soft- 


spoken  and  retiring  (except  tar  his  bright 
green  bow  lieb) ." 

The  green  emphasized  his  tie  to  the  Old 
Sod,  although  he  was  born  in  Providence. 
In  1950,  Mr.  Fogarty  created  a  stir  when  he 
sought  to  cut  off  Marshall  Plan  foreign-aid 
funds  to  Britain  until  the  partition  of  Ireland 
was  ended.  The  House  first  approved  the 
amendment  but  defeated  it  before  it  could 
become  law. 

Mr.  Pogarty's  greatest  effort  and  achieve- 
ments were  In  furthering  medical  research. 
But,  he  said,  "Nothing  happened  to  me  as  a 
kid  that  made  me  decide  medicine  must  be 
important." 

Mr.  Fogarty,  who  was  born  March  23,  1913, 
ended  his  formal  education  with  high  school. 
Then,  following  the  lead  of  his  father  and 
older  brother,  William,  he  became  an  ap- 
prentice bricklayer.  He  was  only  23  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  first  of  four  one-year 
terms  as  president  of  the  Bricklayers  Union 
Number  1  of  Rhode  Island,  and  only  27  when 
he  won  election  to  Congress. 

KNUSTED   IN   NAVT 

Late  in  his  second  term,  on  Dec.  7,  1944, 
be  enlisted,  Incognito,  In  the  Navy's  Con- 
struction Corps.  Because  of  his  member- 
ship on  the  Committee  of  Naval  Affairs,  he 
wanted  to  observe  the  problems  of  enlisted 
men  first  hand,  and  as  an  enlisted  man, 
worked  on  Guam. 

Returning  to  Washington  in  1945,  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  "make  himself  the 
enlisted  man's  legman."  He  sought  mem- 
bership on  the  Appropriation  Committee's 
subcomnUttee  dealing  with  the  naval  budget 
because  Rhode  Island  has  a  number  of  naval 
Installations.  Instead,  be  was  placed  on  the 
labor  and  health,  education  and  welfare 
subcommittee.  In  1949.  he  became  its  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Fogarty,  who  still  carried  his  union 
bricklayer's  card,  lived  for  many  years  in  Har- 
mony, a  small  Rhode  Island  village. 

Mr.  Fogarty  is  survived  by  his  widow,  tbe 
form  Lulse  Rohland;  his  daughter,  Mary 
Louise;  four  brothers,  William,  Raymond,  T. 
Francis  and  Charles  Fogarty,  and  a  sister. 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fogarty. 

(Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  Jan. 
14,  1967) 

Congressman  ToGAim  of  Rhode  Island 

Recent  Congressional-  incidents  have  all 
conspired  to  build  in  the  public  mind  the 
image  of  a  Congressman  as  a  free-wheeling 
cadger.  And  yet,  the  death  of  such  a  Con- 
gressman as  John  E.  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island 
is  a  sharp  reminder  that  while  there  are  sin- 
ners in  Congress,  there  are  some  who  come 
close  to  being  saints.  Mr.  Fogarty  was  a 
rough-hewn,  solid  man  who  was  trained  as 
a  bricklayer.  He  later  became  the  business 
agent  of  the  union,  and  soon,  even  as  a  young 
man,  gained  a  reputation  for  his  fairness,  in- 
telligence and  integrity. 

These  were  qualities  he  maintained  until 
his  death.  From  tbe  moment  he  entered 
Congress  three  decades  ago  until  the  very 
last,  Mr.  Fogarty  devoted  himself  with  earn- 
est intensity  to  the  promotion  of  all  measures 
furthering  medical  research,  better  medical 
care,  and  increased  appropriations  for  the 
various  governmental  units  that  were  con- 
cerned with  public  health.  He  was  partic- 
ularly active  in  promoting  better  care  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  In  his  native  state,  with 
quiet  affection,  they  usually  referred  to  him 
as  "Doctor"  John. 

Unlike  some  representatives  who  think  of 
themselves  first,  Mr.  Fogarty  thought  first 
of  the  public  good.  And  his  record  in  pro- 
moting wholesome  legislation  was  as  solid  as 
some  of  the  brick  walls  he  once  built.  Tbe 
people  knew  it,  and  if  he  liad  lived,  BIr. 
F\>garty  could  have  stayed  on  in  Congress 
for  as  long  as  he  liked.  Such  quietly  effec- 
tive public  servants  are  tbe  backbone  of 
Congress. 
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[From  the  Eaat  Providence  Poet,  Jan.  12. 

1967] 

A  Ckusaokk  Is  Oonx 

Congressman  Jobn  E.  Pogarty  will  go  down 
In  history  as  one  of  this  country's  greatest 
crusaders  in  the  fight  for  public  health. 

The  53-year  old  senior  congressman,  be- 
cause of  a  firm  foothold  on  Capital  Hill,  was 
able  to  secure  passage  on  many  major  and 
vital  health  measures.  This  Includes  such 
legislation  as  the  heart,  stroke  and  cancer 
act  and  also  an  act  providing  increased  care 
for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Mentally  retarded  children  always  held  a 
soft  spot  in  John  Pogarty's  heart.  Nobody 
ever  learned  why.  He  went  out  of  his  way 
on  himdreds  of  occasions  to  lend  support  to 
programs  and  facilities  that  would  help  make 
this  world  a  better  place  for  these  unfortu- 
nate persons  to  live  In. 

It  la  ironic  that  Mr.  Pogarty  died  of  a  heart 
attack  at  the  prime  of  his  career.  Heart 
disease  is  one  that  he  had  been  continually 
fighting  to  cure.  Funds  for  medical  research 
on  heart  disease  always  rated  a  high  priority 
on  his  public  health  list. 

It  will  be  quite  some  time  before  any 
Rhode  Island  representative  receives  the 
seniority  and  statiu*  that  Mr.  Pogarty  at- 
tained in  the  House.  Because  of  his  untiring 
efforts  in  the  health  field,  he  was  named 
chairman  of  the  powerful  subconunlttee  on 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Perhaps  not  too  many  persons  realize  it, 
but  millions  of  dollars  in  federal  funds  for 
htmdreds  of  state,  city  and  town  projects 
throughout  Rhode  Island  were  granted  only 
through  the  help  of  Congressman  Pogarty. 

If  a  city  or  town  in  his  congressional  dis- 
trict had  a  project  that  required  federal 
funds  for  it  to  become  a  reality,  Mr.  Pogarty 
was  always  there  to  make  sure  the  funds  were 
unleashed.  If  at  all  possible.  More  thttn 
likely,  the  project  was  completed  and  the 
congressman  was  on  hand  for  its  dedication. 

Congressman  Pogarty,  the  man  with  the 
green  bow  tie,  will  be  missed  to  be  sure. 

(Prom  the  Woonsocket  CaU  and  Evening  Re- 
porter, Jan.  11,  1967] 
John  E.  Focabtt 

John  E.  Pogarty  was  a  Congressman  who 
tended  carefully  to  ills  own  constituency. 
Be  was  extremely  popular,  as  the  big  votes 
that  rettimed  him  to  ofiSce  for  so  many  terms 
Indicate.  His  sudden  passing  In  his  Wash- 
ington office  Just  hours  before  the  90th  Con- 
gress was  due  to  convene  came  as  a  distinct 
shock. 

The  victim  of  a  heart  condition.  Con- 
gressman Pogarty  for  some  time  had  Im- 
maraed  himself  in  matters  pertaining  to 
health,  especially  on  a  national  scale.  He 
^l^/^  won  a  multitude  of  honors  for  his  work 
In  the  various  fields  of  health  and  medicine. 
On  the  local  scene  he  was  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  new  Mercy  Hospital  for  which 
he  was  able  to  obtain  federal  funds. 

Proud  of  his  Irish  heritage,  John  Pogarty 
waa  eqxially  proud  of  his  background  as  a 
former  bricklayer,  like  his  father  before  him. 
Aa  a  politician  he  understood  the  needs  of 
hla  fellow  citizens  and  his  own  town  of 
Olocaater,  a  rock-ribbed  Republican  strong- 
iuM,  blennlAlly  switched  to  the  Democratic 
cdumn  to  vote  for  Ita  son. 

John  Pogarty  was  particularly  esteemed 
in  tba  higher  echelons  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  A  close  associate  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  he  was  reported  to  have  re- 
jected the  offer  of  a  cabinet  poet — Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare — to  devote 
hla  time  and  talenta  to  hla  Rhode  laland 
GODBtltuency. 

win  paaalng  came  too  aoon  and  too  aud- 
danly  and  la  a  loea  to  Rhode  laland  and  the 
nation. 
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(Prom  the  Pawtuxet  VaUey  Dally  Times, 
Jan.  14,  1967] 
John  E.  Pogarty,  a  Orkat  Loss 
This  week  Rhode  Islanders  lost  to  death 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  and 
respected  legislators  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  And  the  death  of  Rep.  John  E. 
Pogarty  was  a  loss  felt  far  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  this  state.  Overwhelming  testimony 
to  that  has  been  given  in  the  past  few  days 
In  the  tributes  of  leaders  In  politics,  educa- 
tion and  the  health  professions.  Their 
tributes  voiced  what  is  evident  In  the  record 
of  the  man  during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
he  served  in  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

In  this  special  area  of  Interest,  research 
in  the  health  sciences  and  Improvement  of 
health  services  for  the  nation's  men,  women 
and  children,  no  legislator  has  achieved  a 
better  record.  The  tributes  of  the  great 
were  well  deserved. 

But  the  most  slgnlflcant  and  enduring 
marks  of  affection  and  loss  were  to  be  found 
In  the  manlfestatlona  of  grief  from  the 
"little"  people — at  the  airport  as  the  plane 
from  Washington  brought  John  Pogarty 
home,  at  the  wake,  in  the  state  capltol  as 
the  body  lay  in  state,  at  the  funeral  service 
in  the  Cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

It  is,  after  all,  the  people  who  have  lost  a 
friend  and  champion.  Although  the  scien- 
tists, the  doctors,  and  the  educators  and 
their  research  were  aided  directly  by  John 
Pogartys  dedication  to  the  providing  of 
greater  means  for  them  to  wage  the  war 
against  disease,  it  was  the  people  whose  in- 
terests he  was  ultimately  serving. 

Nowhere  In  his  district  will  Rep.  John 
E.  Pogarty  be  missed  more  than  in  the 
Pawtuxet  Valley.  Many  Individuals  and 
groups  can  vouch  for  his  genuine  interest  In 
them  and  aid  to  them.  It  Is  fulsome  and 
therefore  does  no  credit  to  a  man's  memory 
to  insinuate  that  he  la  irreplaceable.  Rhode 
Island's  Second  Congressional  District  will  be 
served  well  again.  There  are  obviously  capa- 
ble men  in  both  parties.  But  it  Is  virtually 
a  certainty  that  no  Congressman — from 
Rhode  Island  or  any  other  state — will  ever 
quite  achieve  the  statwe  of  John  E.  Pogarty 
in  legislative  service  to  the  health  needs  of 
the  American  people. 

[Prom  the  Westerly  (R.I.)  Sun,  Jan.  11. 1967] 
John  E.  Pogarty 
The  unexpected  death  yesterday  morning 
of  Congressman  John  E.  Pogarty  is  a  loss  that 
will  be  felt  In  practically  every  Rhode  Island 
hotne.  But  his  death  Is  a  far  greater  loss  to 
the  millions  of  Americans  across  the  nation. 
Among  his  mourners  will  be  the  aged  from 
coast-to-coast,  the  mentally  retarded  from 
Canada  to  Mexico,  and  everyone  afflicted  in 
one  way  or  another  With  a  heart  ailment. 

John  Pogarty,  with  his  Kelly-green  bow  tie, 
was  a  well  known  and  respected  figure — in 
Westerly,   in   the    Congress    of    the   United 
States,   and   everywhere   across   the   country 
when  the  health  of  the  people  was  an  issue. 
As  a  Republican,  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  look  across  the  political  fence  and  see  the 
true  man  in  the  Democrat  camp.    One's  view 
is  often  dimmed  by  political  bigotry.     It  is 
equally  hard  for  a  D«mocrat  to  see  the  true 
picture  within  his  own  camp.    He  would  be 
too  close  to  John  Pogarty— a  veteran  of  25 
years  in  the  0.8.  House  of  Representatives. 
Probably  our  closeat  personal  association 
with  John  Pogarty  came   a  few  years  ago 
through  a  letter  requesting  an  appointment 
to  West  Point  for  our  son.    The  same  letter 
went  to  both  Senatora  representing  the  West- 
erly area.    John  Pogarty  granted  a  Principal 
Appointment   to   tha   son    of   a   Republican 
when  he  could  Jvist  as  easily  have  given  him 
an  Alternate  Appodntment.     Later  we  were 
to  learn  from  a  locally  prominent  Democrat 


that  John  Pogarty  had  put  his  poUtical 
career  on  the  block  by  doing  so. 

To  date,  John  Pogarty's  faith  In  a  boy  of 
opposite  political  belief  has  paid  off.  He  is  a 
West  Point  graduate,  a  qualified  paratrooper. 
Ranger,  and  Company  Commander  in  the  1st 
Armored  Division.  He  U  also  a  Viet  Nam 
volunteer. 

This  we  believe,  is  one  small  item  of  serv- 
ice In  the  life  of  John  Pogarty — a  servant  of 
all  Rhode  Islanders.    We  shan't  forget  him. 

C.W.U. 

[Prom  the  Narragansett  Times,  Jan.  12, 1967] 
South  County  Is  Indebted  to  Representa- 
tive John  E.  Pooahty 
The  death  of  Rep.  John  E.  Pogarty  Tues- 
day came  as  a  severe  blow  to  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  for  South  County,  which 
the  congressman  visited  often  and  served  so 
well,  there  was  also  a  sense  of  personal  loss. 
Itr.  Pogarty,  who  represented  the  state  for 
26   years    In    Congress   before    his   untimely 
death,  only  last  autumn  completed  one  of 
his  most  important  tasks  for  Narragansett, 
getting  federal  approval  for  the  North  End 
water  system. 

Municipal  officials  acknowledge  that  with- 
out Mr.  Pogarty's  assistance,  the  project 
would  probably  still  be  no  further  toward 
approval  than  it  was  four  years  ago. 

In  the  days  Just  prior  to  the  government's 
announcement  of  its  approval  of  the  project, 
Mr.  Pogarty  worked  feverishly  to  open  doors 
In  Washington  locked  to  officials  on  the  local 
level.  He  had  committed  himself  to  getting 
the  project  approved,  and  was  not  about  to 
take  no  for  an  answer.    He  did  not  have  to. 

The  congressman  was  also  Instrumental,  a 
few  years  ago,  in  getting  federal  approval  for 
an  access  to  the  new  South  Kingstown  police 
station  off  the  new  U.S.  Rte.  1.  Town  offi- 
cials were  pleased  with  the  site,  and  with 
Mr.  Pogarty's  help  were  able  to  put  it  to  use. 

His  contributions  as  a  leader  In  the  field 
of  mental  health  and  medicine  were  rewarded 
In  1964,  when  the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
gave  his  name  to  Its  new  health  sciences 
center. 

Today,  we  in  South  County  are  the  poorer 
for  his  passing,  but  the  richer  for  having  had 
as  our  man  in  Washington,  John  Pogarty, 
Everybody's  Congressman. 

[Prom  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin, 
Jan.  14, 1967] 
"BTjn,T    His    Own    Testimonial":    Etjlogks 
Cite  Pogarty's  Image 
Members  of  the  Rhode  Island  General  As- 
sembly   yesterday    eulogized    Rep.    John  E. 
Pogarty  as  a  congressman  who  represented 
everyone  in  Rhode  Island  and  whose  efforts 
in  the  fields  of  health  and  welfare  benefited 
everyone  in  the  country. 

A  resolution  passed  first  by  the  House  and 
then  by  the  Senate  praised  Mr.  Pogarty  as 
a  man  whose  "Interests  were  always  with  the 
so-called  working  class,  for  he  was  a  brick- 
layer before  his  election  to  Congress  at  the 
age  of  27,  and  understood  the  problems  of 
the  working  people. 

"The  name  of  John  E.  Pogarty  Is  synony- 
mous with  the  cause  erf  health  and  welfare, 
for  all  his  efforts  have  been  directed  in  this 
area  with  outstanding  results."  the  resolu- 
tion said. 

"Not  only  Rhode  Island,  but  all  states  of 
the  union  have  benefited  from  hla  dedicated 
endeavors  in  those  fields,  aa  evidenced  by  the 
innxunerable  awards  made  to  him  by  civic, 
municipal  and  state  organizations.  His  in- 
terest in  the  field  of  health  and  welfare  was 
internationally  recognized." 

The  Assembly  eulogies  and  passage  of  the 
reaolution  followed  Mr.  Pogarty's  funeral  by 
a  few  hours.  The  funeral,  held  in  the 
Cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  and  PavU,  was  wit- 
nessed by  thousands  of  people. 
ISi.  Pogarty  died  Tuesday  morning  at  his 
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office  in  Washington.  ho\irs  before  he  was  to 
be  sworn  in  for  his  14th  term. 

In  Washington  yesterday,  four  more  sena- 
tors paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Pogarty.  Sen.  Robert 
p.  Kennedy  of  New  York  said  the  Kennedy 
family  and  all  Americans  will  miss  the  Rhode 
Island  congressman. 

He  recalled  that  Mr.  Pogarty  had  neither 
permitted  nor  needed  testimonials  while  in 
office — that  he  "built  hla  own  testimonial, 
laying  bricks  of  solid  achievement,  mortared 
with  care  and  love." 

Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  R-NY,  recalled  that 
he  served  in  the  House  with  Representative 
Pogarty  and  saw  the  "integrity,  wisdom  and 
devotion  to  principle  with  which  he  pursued 
his  congressional  career." 

He  said  Mr.  Pogarty  "never  forgot  his  early 
years  as  a  bricklayer,  remaining  throughout 
his  congressional  career  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  those  of  modest  meaDa." 

Sen.  Harrison  J.  Williams,  D-NJ,  said  Rep- 
resentative Pogarty  had  an  unusual  ability 
to  "remain  In  touch  with  the  people  he 
served"  and  was  effective  in  Congress  first 
because  he  saw  what  needed  to  be  done  and 
then  had  the  force  of  will  of  the  knowledge 
needed  to  make  things  happen." 

Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  D-Hawali,  said  few 
men  could  match  Mr.  Pogarty's  record  and 
that  "countless  Americans,  including  the 
very  old  and  the  very  young,  are  Indebted  to 
John  Pogarty  for  his  lifelong  devotion  to 
development  and  Improvement  of  many 
national  health  programs." 

The  General  Assembly  resolution  praising 
Rep.  Pogarty  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Joseph 
A.  Bevllacqua  of  Providence,  D-Dlst.  13,  and 
several  other  representatives  of  both  parties. 
Many  of  them  took  the  floor  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  congressman. 

PRAISED    BY    BEVILACQUA 

Mr.  Bevllacqua,  majority  leader,  praised 
the  congressman  as  one  "who  was  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  the  sick  and 
the  Infirm.  Many  of  the  things  he  has  done 
and  the  legislation  he  has  worked  for  will 
never  be  erased  from  the  pages  of  history." 

Rep.  Oliver  L.  Thompson  of  Barrlngton, 
R-Dlst.  88,  minority  leader,  echoed  Mr. 
Bevilacqua's  sentiments  and  praised  the 
eulogy  delivered  at  Mr.  Pogarty's  funeral  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Lennon,  dean  of  the 
college  at  Providence  College. 

He  said  the  eulogy  "was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  expressive  that  could  be  given. 
It  would  be  hard  to  top  it." 

WRENN    PAYS   TRIBITTE 

House  Speaker  John  J.  Wrenn  of  Provi- 
dence, D-Dlst.  17,  said  he  reacted  to  Mr. 
Pogarty's  death  In  the  same  manner  he  had 
reacted  to  the  death  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  Pogarty,  he  said,  "was  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy of  Rhode  Island."  Mr.  Wrenn  said  that 
Mr.  Pogarty  as  a  bricklayer  must  have  taken 
great  care  to  lay  brick  upon  brick  in  a 
straight  level  row. 

"This,"  Mr.  Wrenn  said,  "is  how  he  con- 
structed his  entire  political  career.  He  laid 
brick  upon  brick  and  built  human  welfare." 

Plfteen  senators  and  the  presiding  officer, 
U.  Gov.  Joseph  H.  O'Donnell,  eulogized  Mr. 
Fogarty  in  the  upper  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle. 

Sen.  Prank  Sgambeto  of  North  Providence, 
D-Dlst.  36,  majority  leader,  led  off  the  trib- 
utes, followed  immediately  by  Sen.  C.  George 
DeStefano  of  Barrlngton,  R-Dlst.  44,  minority 
leader,  who  said,  "My  party  feels  this  loaa 
very  deeply." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
Jan.  11,  1967] 
Representative  Pogarty 
His  name  hardly  was  a  household  word. 
But  here  and  among  the  advocates  of  such 
causes.  Rep.  John  E.  Pogarty  of  Rhode  Island 


waa  the  aclmowledged  champion  of  research 
in  medicine. 

One  of  his  favorite  causes  was  more  Fed- 
eral money  for  research  into  heart  diseases. 
Nobody  suspects  he  had  any  premonition  In 
all  the  years  he  so  avidly  plugged  for  research 
funds,  but  Just  before  he  was  to  start  his  13th 
term  as  a  House  member,  Mr.  Pogarty  was 
found  dead  in  his  office — of  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Pogarty  pursued  his  projects  with  a 
will. 

The  Congressman  had  been  honored  by 
the  American  Cancer  Society  and  he  had  re- 
ceived the  Lasker  Award  for  "extracwdlnary 
public  service."  He  also  had  been  a  con- 
stant and  leading  pleader  for  extra  funds 
for  public  education.  In  his  own  zealoiis 
way,  he  richly  earned  the  honors  which  came 
his  way. 

[From  the  Evening  Bulletin, 

Jan.  16,  1967) 
Tributes  to  John  E.  Fogarty 

In  a  period  when  many  of  our  country- 
men ast  concerned  about  the  abilities  and  in- 
terest of  our  elected  representatives  who 
recommend  and  create  legislation  for  the 
common  good,  John  E.  Pogarty  stood  as  a 
monument  of  knowledge  In  his  areas  of  con- 
cern. Eminent  scientists,  prominent  physi- 
cians, skilled  administrators  and  dedicated 
lay  volunteer  leaders  of  health  and  welfare 
programs  always  found  in  John  E.  Pogarty  a 
colleague  who  was  equally  informed  on  every 
topic  and  who  could  accept  and  evaluate  tes- 
timony based  on  a  fantastic  supply  of  back- 
ground information  which  appeared  to  be 
at  his  very  fingertips. 

When  a  citizen  left  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Pogarty  he  left  with  an  Increased  respect  for 
the  capabilities  of  his  elected  representatives; 
he  left  with  an  increased  belief  that  his  own 
competence  would  be  assayed  by  one  with 
knowledge  and  experience  rather  than  with 
indifference. 

John  E.  Pogarty's  business  was  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  people  .  .  .  and  he  knew 
his  business  .  .  .  and  while  he  lived,  it 
fiourlshed. 

Robert  N.  BiIazer, 
Executive    Secretary,    National    Dialysis 
Committee. 

N.  Bellmork,  N.T. 

May  I,  as  one  of  Congressman  Jobn  E. 
Pogarty's  first  and  ardent  admirers,  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  truly  great  man? 

I  remember  him  with  his  green  bow  tie 
as  one  who  never  forgot  his  beginnings  and 
who  often  spoke  publicly  and  proudly  of  his 
early  days  when  he  was  a  bricklayer.  And 
I  recall  how  much  the  late  Dr.  Ruggles  and 
Archie  Silverman  loved  him  for  his  straight- 
forwardness and  honesty. 

Yes,  he  received  with  embarrassment  his 
very  first  citation  on  a  solid  silver  platter 
tendered  by  me  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Providence  Health  Service,  an  organization 
started  by  Dr.  Ruggles,  and  I  believe  the  great 
guests  in  my  house  were  Instrvimental  In 
helping  him  to  change  his  mind  about  trying 
to  be  governor  of  Rhode  Island.  He  decided 
with  us  it  would  be  better  to  be  "a  small  fish 
in  a  big  pond  than  a  big  fish  in  a  small  pond." 

Yes,  we  vrill  miss  him;  in  fact  the  whole 
world  will  miss  him !     God  bless  his  soul. 

Mrs.  Archibald  Silverman. 

Providence. 

At  a  Democratic  rally  three  months  ago  I 
was  honored  to  be  introduced  to  Congress- 
man John  E.  Pogarty.  I  had  admired  this 
dedicated  Congressman  from  afar  for  12  years, 
so  this  was  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime.  He 
brought  a  touch  of  richness  to  my  life  that  I 
will  treasure  deeply. 

He  was  a  dedicated  leader  to  people  from  all 
walks  of  life.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has 
lost   a   loyal,   sincere,   honorable,   dedicated 


leader  with  the  passing  of  Congressman 
John  E.  Pogarty.  He  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  me. 

Alice  E.  D'Alxssio. 
Providence. 


I  agree  with  the  statement  in  your  excel- 
lent editorial  In  the  Providence  Journal  of 
January  11  that  "it  will  be  no  easy  task  for 
the  voters  of  his  district  to  fill  the  seat  John 
E.  Pogarty  filled  with  such  distinction." 

I  knew  him  as  an  intelligent,  capable,  up- 
right, kindly,  fair  and  open-minded  gentle- 
man. I  know  from  him  and  fr6m  what  he 
did  that  his  aim  on  this  earth  was  to  make 
his  presence  fruitful  for  good.  He  achieved 
It  with  excellpnce. 

The  honor  and  glory  that  came  to  Con- 
gressman Pogarty  meant  little  to  him.  His 
main  concern  was  in  assisting  others  in 
whatever  way  he  could  regardless  of  race, 
color,  religion,  nationality  or  poUtical  per- 
suasion. Any  compensation  he  received  was 
to  him  secondary.  He  held  to  his  principles 
with  courage  whatever  the  political  or  other 
cost  to  himself.  He  was  therefore  a  states- 
man In  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

I  share  the  sadness  of  his  sister  and 
brothers,  Margaret,  Bill,  Ray,  Prank  and 
Charlie;  his  daughter  Mary;  and  his  wife 
Lulse  who  I  believe  was  of  inestimable  help 
to  her  husband  and  provided  a  great  deal  of 
the  Impetus  that  carried  him  to  the  position 
of  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  in  the 
minds  of  the  countless  thousands  of  people 
Who  knew  him. 

Joseph  A.  Mackey. 
Providence. 

Prayer   Delivered   by   Rev.   Joseph    P.    Mc- 
Namaba,   Pastor  op   St.  Philip's  Church, 

GREENVILLB,  R.I.,  AT  THE  BlER  IN  THE  RO- 
TUNDA OP  THE  State  Capitol  in  Providence, 
R.I.,  January  12,  1967 

May  the  angels  take  you  into  paradise :  may 
the  martyrs  come  to  welcome  you  on  your 
way,  and  lead  you  into  the  holy  city,  Jeru- 
salem. 

May  the  choir  of  angels  welcome  you.  and 
with  Lazarus  who  once  was  poor  may  you 
have  everlasting  rest. 

I  love  the  Lord  because  he  has  heard  my 
voice  in  supplication,  because  he  has  inclined 
his  ear  to  me  the  day  I  called. 

The  cords  of  death  encompassed  me;  the 
snares  of  the  nether  world  seized  upon  me; 
I  fell  into  distress  and  sorrow. 

And  I  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
"O,  Lord,  save  my  life!" 

Gracious  is  the  Lord  and  Jus*;  yes,  our  God 
is  merciful. 

The  Lord  keeps  the  little  ones;  I  was 
brought  low  and  he  saved  me. 

Return,  O  my  soul,  to  your  tranquility,  for 
the  Lord  has  been  good  to  you. 

For  he  has  freed  my  soul  from  death,  my 
eyes  from  tears,  my  feet  frcan  stumbling. 

I  shall  walk  before  the  Lord,  in  the  lands 
of  the  living. 

Eternal  rest  grant  unto  him  O  Lord.  And 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him. 

I  am  the  restirrection  and  the  life;  he  who 
believes  in  me,  even  if  he  die,  shall  live;  and 
whoever  lives  and  believes  in  me.  shall  never 
die. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  be- 
cause he  has  visited  and  wrought  redemption 
for  his  people,  and  has  raised  up  a  horn  of 
salvation  for  us  in  the  house  of  David  his 
servant,  as  he  promised  through  the  mouths 
of  his  holy  ones,  the  prophets  from  of  old: 
salvation  from  our  enemies  tmd  from  the 
hands  of  all  our  foes. 

He  has  fulfilled  his  kindness  to  our  fathers, 
and  been  mindful  of  his  holy  covenant. 

In  the  oath  to  Abraham  our  father,  by 
which  he  swore  to  grant  us,  that,  delivered 
from  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  we  should 
serve  him  without  fear. 
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In  boUnen  and  Justice,  before  him  all  our 
days,  and  you,  O  child,  shall  be  called  the 
prophet  of  the  Most  High;  for  you  shall  go 
before  the  Lord  to  prepare  his  ways,  to  grant 
his  people  knowledge  of  salvation  through 
forgiveness  of  their  sins,  because  of  the  com- 
passionate kindness  of  our  God  with  which 
the  Orient  from  on  high  will  visit  us,  to  shine 
on  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace. 

Eternal  rest  grant  unto  him,  O  Lord.  And 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him. 

I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life;  he  who 
believes  In  me,  even  if  he  dies,  shall  live; 
and  whoever  lives  and  believes  in  me,  shall 
never  die. 

Dearest  brothers,  let  va  faithfully  and  lov- 
ingly remember  our  brother  whom  God  has 
taken  to  himself  from  the  trials  of  this  world. 
Lord,  have  mercy. 
Christ,  have  mercy. 
Lord,  have  mercy. 

Our  Father  who  are  in  heaven  hallowed 
be  thy  name;  thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread  and  forgive  us 
our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  tres- 
pass against  us,  and  lead  xis  not  Into  tempta- 
tion but  deliver  us  from  evU. 

Prom  the  gate  of  hell  rescue  his  soul,  O 
Lord.    May  he  rest  in  peace.    Amen. 

O  Lord,  hear  my  prayer;  and  let  my  cry 
come  to  you.  The  Lord  be  with  you — And 
with  your  spirit. 

Let  us  pray.  O  Lord,  we  implore  you  to 
grant  this  mercy  to  your  dead  servant,  that 
he  who  held  fast  to  your  will  by  his  inten- 
tions, may  not  receive  punishment  in  return 
for  his  deeds;  so  that,  as  the  true  faith  united 
him  with  the  throng  of  the  falthf vU  on  earth, 
your  mercy  may  unite  him  with  the  com- 
pany of  the  choirs  of  angels  in  heaven. 
Through  Christ  our  Ixard.    Amen. 

Eternal  rest  grant  unto  him,  O  Lord.  And 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him.  May  he 
rest  in  peace.    Amen. 

Bfay  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest 
In  peace.    Amen. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Jan.  12, 1967] 
Repbesxntative  Focartt  of  Rhode  Islako 
Dies 
John  E.  Poga«tt  (D-B.I.)  ,  26-year  veteran 
of  the  House  and  champion  of  national 
health  bills,  died  unexpectedly  Tuesday  in 
his  congressional  office. 

The  53-year-old  chairman  of  the  i^>pro- 
prlatlons  subcommittee  handling  labor  and 
health,  education  and  welfare  funds,  had 
gained  a  reputation  for  his  wor*  in  bolster- 
ing health  research. 

FoGAKTY  was  bom  in  Providence,  Mar.  23, 
1913.  and  educated  at  I<a  SaUe  Academy  and 
Providence  College.  He  apprenticed  and 
worked  as  a  brick  mason  in  Harmony  in  his 
early  years  and  roee  to  be  president  of  Brick- 
layers Union  1  of  Rhode  Island. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  LuUe  (Roh- 
land)  Fogarty.  and  a  daughter. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul, 
Providence,  probably  on  Saturday. 

BEICKLATES    BECAME   MEDICAL   OCFERT 

(By  Herbert  Black) 

John  E.  Focartt  was  a  bricklayer  who  knew 
more  about  medical  care  than  many  doctors. 

He  was  a  Democratic  Congressman  from 
the  smallest  state,  but  for  medical  care,  re- 
search and  education  he  represented  all  the 
American  people. 

He  was  a  H'ghtlng  Irishman  from  Harmony, 
RI.,  whose  political  trademark  was  a  green 
bow  tie.  Yet  be  was  gentle,  modest  and 
humorous.  Highly  intelligent,  he  educated 
himself  so  well  that  scientists,  medical  school 
deans  and  world-famed  physicians  were 
among  his  closest  friends. 

His  untimely  death  Tuesday  of  a  heart 
attack  at  53  undoubtedly  was  due  to  part  to 


his  unceasing  efforts  for  others.  When  he 
Jotoed  the  House  subcommittee  in  charge 
of  health  apprc^HlatloBB  in  1949  the  budget 
was  $2  million  tor  me<Jlcal  research.  It  now 
runs  approsclmately  $400  million. 

His  dedication  to  American  health  met  a 
test  to  1960  when  Sen.  Theodore  Green  retired 
and  many  urged  Fooabtt  to  seek  his  seat. 
The  congressman  decided  to  keep  his  House 
seniority  so  he  could  continue  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  health  spending. 

A  typical  question  of  Fogartt's  when 
health  appropriations  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  for  private  research 
were  placed  In  administration  budgets  was 
"Is  it  euDugh?" 

He  could  never  see  spending  billions  to  get 
to  the  moon  if  It  meant  slighting  research 
in  a  disease  that  wae  killing  children  on 
earth. 

Those  who  applied  for  funds  often  are 
startled  at  his  abUlty  to  distinguish  between 
important  scientific  projects  and  minor  worte 
and  to  differentiate  between  diseases  which 
could  wait  and  thoea  that  deserved  funds 
fast. 

PooAHTT  began  his  latensive  self -education 
In  health  when  in  1947  he  became  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  an  health  spending  and 
was  astounded  to  find  America  was  not  the 
healthiest  nation  in  tbe  world. 

He  was  pleased  whea  to  1960  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  reported  that  five  years 
had  been  added  to  the  life  expectancy  of 
American  baby  boys  bom  to  1940.  They 
could  exi>ect  to  live  to  66  instead  of  61  be- 
cause of  medical  progress. 

An  example  of  the  way  he  took  hold  of  a 
problem  Is  his  espousal  of  mental  retardation 
aid.  Speaking  to  a  group  of  Rhode  Island 
mothers  in  1954,  he  was  asked  what  the  Fed- 
eral government  wa4  doing  about  mental 
retardation.  He  said  he  dldn^  know,  but 
would  find  out.  He  found  out  the  govern- 
ment was  doing  vlrttially  nothtog.  The  next 
year  a  $750,000  research  program  was  under- 
way. 

Federal  spendtog  for  mental  retardation 
now  runs  to  the  miUlctis. 

Many  of  Fogartt's  best  friends  are  In  the 
Boston  area.  Dr.  Sidney  Farber  and  Dr.  Paul 
Dudley  White  attended  him  when  he  suffered 
a  coronary  attack  In  1953.  He  watched  his 
weight  at  their  direction  but  worked  as  hard 
as  ever  for  health  funds. 

The  deans  of  Boston's  medical  schools 
praised  his  contributions  to  education  and 
research  and  his  Interest  in  sick  people 
everywhere. 

Dean  Robert  H.  Xbert  of  Harvard  said 
"John  Fogartt  was  one  of  the  leadtog  Con- 
gressional voices  speaktog  out  for  the  health 
needs  of  our  generation.  His  \m timely 
death  is  most  tragic." 

Dean  William  F.  Maloney  of  Tufts  com- 
mented "Rep.  PVjGAWrT's  death  Is  a  severe 
blow.  The  force  of  his  conviction  and  his 
effort  has  been  crltfcal  to  protecting  the 
health  of  the  American  people  and  in  length- 
entog  the  expectation  of  useful  life  through 
Federally-financed  reaearch." 

Dean  Franklin  G.  Ebaugh  Jr.  of  Boston 
University:  "Cong.  Fooartt  was  one  of  the 
prtoclpal  architects  of  what  has  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  and  far 
reaching  medical  retearch  programs  to  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  nation  owes  him 
an  immense  debt  of  gratitude." 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  St  Germain]  in  the  eloquent 
tribute  which  he  has  paid  to  a  close  as- 
sociate, friend,  and  former  colleague,  one 


of  the  greatest  men  I  have  known  in  my 
lifetime  and,  certainly,  one  of  the  finest 
Members  ever  to  serve  in  this  House  of 
Representatives.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  sadness  and  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  grief  and  personal  loss  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  life  and  service  of  John  E.  Fogarty. 

If  any  man  ever  was  a  legend  in  his 
own  time,  John  Fogartt  was  that  man. 
All  of  us  know  the  preeminence  he 
achieved  in  the  fields  of  public  health 
and  public  welfare.  We  know,  too,  of 
his  background  as  a  bricklayer  who  never 
forgot  the  cause  of  the  worklngman. 

As  was  said  in  the  eloquent  report  of 
his  death  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  11: 

The  gap  between  ti»e  modesty  of  his  back- 
ground and  the  breadth  of  his  achievement 
was  matched  by  a  gap  between  the  modesty 
of  his  self -appraisal  and  the  praise  that  he 
received  in  life  and  death. 

No  man  in  the  history  of  the  Congress 
has  done  as  much  for  public  health  as 
did  John  Fogarty.  During  his  years  in 
this  House  he  worked  constantly,  tire- 
lessly, and  devotedly  to  rid  us  of  the 
dread  diseases  that  haunt  mankind. 
The  very  last  bill  he  reported  to  this 
House  was  one  of  major  importance. 
The  war  on  poverty  and  disease,  he  said, 
was  a  war  that  he  was  determined  to 
escalate. 

From  ahnost  his  first  day  in  Congress 
until  his  very  last,  John  Fogarty  carried 
on  the  fight  for  more  funds  for  medical 
research,  for  mental  retardation,  and  for 
the  war  on  poverty.  In  the  closing  hours 
of  the  89th  Congress,  in  one  of  his  last 
utterances  on  this  floor.  Representative 
Fogarty  made  an  impassioned  plea  for 
more  funds  for  the  war  on  poverty.  In 
that  statement  he  said: 

The  war  on  poverty  is  a  success,  it  is  work- 
ing, it  is  overcoming  ancient  enemies  of  man 
In  thousands  of  local,  grassroots  encounters 
virtually  every  day  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  medical  research 
program  of  this  country  is  the  greatest 
in  the  world.  Our  public  health  facili- 
ties are  unequaled  by  any  other  nation. 
That  these  accomplishments  have  been 
attained  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
effort  and  ability  of  the  man  whose 
memory  we  honor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Mrs.  Fogarty  and  her 
daughter  and  his  thousands  of  friends 
and  constituents  who  literally  adored 
him.  Mrs.  Albert  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est smd  most  heartfelt  sjmipathy. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  a  colleague  of  mine,  and 
a  colleague  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  here 
today  to  honor  a  man  of  the  House.  Pm 
the  greater  part  of  his  prematurely  short 
but  amazingly  productive  life,  John  Ed- 
ward Fogarty  lived,  breathed,  and  died 
as  a  Member  of  this  great  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

His  death  is  an  immeasurable  loss  to 
all  of  us  who  were  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  but  it  is  also  a  tre- 
mendous loss  to  the  medical  and  scien- 
tific community  and,  most  importantly. 
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to  tbe  mlUions  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  all  walks  of  life  whom  he  served 
so  nobly. 

Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished leader  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  captured  the  total- 
ity of  the  national  loss  in  these  words 
which  he  wrote  in  the  New  Yoric  Times 
of  January  15: 

If  hospitals,  research  laboratories  and  in- 
stitutes for  the  aged,  infirm  and  retarded 
had  flagpoles,  every  flag  would  have  flown  at 
half-staff  this  past  week  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
John  E.  Fogarty. 

In  a  brief  period  of  time,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  sununarize  the  many  legis- 
lative accomplishments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

He  came  to  the  House  at  the  age  of  27 
in  January  1941.  After  6  years  of  service 
on  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee — 
interrupted  by  a  tour  of  duty  as  an  en- 
listed man  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II — in  1947  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Appropriations  Sul>committee  on  Labor 
and  the  Federal  Security  Agency — later 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
ccMnmittee  at  that  time  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  figures  in  the  House, 
Congressman  Prank  Keefe,  of  my  own 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  the  young 
Representative  from  Rhode  Island 
worked  closely  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  In  the  very  first  year  of  his 
service  on  the  committee,  a  new  drug — 
streptomycin — ^was  introduced  on  the 
market  as  an  effective  agent  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis.  However,  this 
wonder  drug  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
everyone  but  the  most  wealthy — it  cost 
(250  a  gram.  Frank  Keefe  and  John 
Fogarty  decided  together,  in  true  bi- 
partisan fashion,  that  they  would  go  l)e- 
yond  the  recommendation  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  appropriate  $3  million 
to  try  to  find  a  way  to  manufacture  this 
new  drug  synthetically.  The  Congress 
went  along  with  the  committee  recom- 
mendation and,  within  a  year,  the  cost  of 
the  drug  was  reduced  to  $10  a  gram. 
Streptomycin  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
agents  which,  over  the  next  15  years,  was 
to  reduce  the  death  rate  from  tubercu- 
losis by  an  incredible  87  percent. 

In  1949,  when  John  Fogarty  became 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  efiScacy  of  cortisone  against 
arthritis  was  first  announced.  Again  he 
moved  in  to  provide  funds  over  the  budg- 
et recommendation  to  reduce  the  pro- 
hibitive cost  of  this  drug.  The  venture 
was  successful,  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  sufferers  from  airthritis  received 
blessed  relief. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiences  and 
of  the  testimony  of  scores  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  distinguished  scientists  whom 
he  summoned  before  his  committee, 
John  Fogarty  soon  became  the  most  elo- 
quent advocate  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
on  behalf  of  medical  research.  To  the 
very  end  of  his  life,  he  was  the  most 
potent  champion  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Never  satisfied  with  the 
status  quo,  he  prodded  both  governmen- 
tal and  nongovernmental  witnesses  for 
new  solutions  to  the  age-old  afSlctlons 
of  mankind. 
Statistics  on  the  growth  of  the  Insti- 


tutes tell  only  part  of  the  story.  In  the 
first  year  of  his  service  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  total  budget  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  was  only  a  little  in 
excess  of  $3  million.  In  the  current  year, 
the  NIH  budget  approximates  $1.4  bil- 
lion. 

In  all  of  his  endeavors.  John  Fogarty 
was  always  interested  in  the  end  result — 
in  the  niunber  of  lives  saved  and  dis- 
abilities prevented.  For  example,  in  1954, 
he  became  interested  in  a  new  diagnostic 
method  for  the  detection  of  cancer  of 
the  cervix,  one  of  the  most  common  and 
deadly  cancers  in  women.  He  pushed 
the  Public  Health  Service  hard  on  this, 
getting  them  to  set  up  the  first  demon- 
stration program  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Since  that  time,  the  "Pap"  smear  has 
been  administered  to  millions  of  women, 
and  the  mortality  rate  from  cancer  of 
the  cervix  has  dropped  sharply. 

In  the  debates  on  the  House  fioor  on 
appropriations  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Hesdth,  he  always  marshaled 
the  facts  and  figures  to  document  the 
savings  from  relatively  small  investments 
in  medical  research.  In  1956,  in  a  rather 
heated  debate  on  the  value  of  the  med- 
ical research  expenditures  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  he  ripped  into 
those  who  contended  that  not  enough 
progress  was  being  made.  Let  me  quote 
what  he  said  then,  for  it  evokes  poig- 
nantly his  deep  compassion  for  suffering 
people  and  his  continuing,  restless  search 
for  new  attacks  upon  disease : 

I  do  not  know  how  much  we  have  expended 
on  cancer  research.  I  do  not  care.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  $100  miUion  or  $3  billion, 
but  U  any  part  of  that  was  a  help  in  finding 
this  new  technique  to  diagnosing  cancer  to 
a  stage  early  enough  to  cure  100  percent  of 
cancer  of  the  cervix  in  women,  every  dime 
that  we  have  expended  has  been  well  ex- 
pended by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Sidney  Farber.  of  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital of  Boston  also  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee. He  Is  an  outstanding  expert,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  to  the  world,  to  the 
field  of  leukemia  which  is  cancer  of  the 
bloodstream,  especially  in  children.  He  was 
tbe  man  who  pioneered  in  the  use  of  anti- 
follc  compounds  in  the  treatment  of  leu- 
kemia. He  has  used  these  compounds  to 
treat  one  boy  since  1947.  He  discovered  their 
use  in  Boston,  with  the  help  of  funds  from 
this  appropriation,  if  you  please.  As  a  restilt 
of  that  discovery,  for  the  first  time  in  medical 
history  a  young  boy  afflicted  with  acute  leu- 
kemia is  still  living  after  10  years.  How 
much  is  his  life  worth?  I  do  not  know,  but 
to  me  It  Is  worth  every  dime  we  have  put 
Into  these  programs  over  the  past  10  years. 

We  also  had  testimony  from  people  to  the 
mental  health  field,  like  Dr.  William  C.  Men- 
ntoger,  of  the  Mennlnger  Institute  to  Topeka, 
Kansas,  which  is  training  more  psychiatrists 
today  than  any  other  place  in  the  world.  He 
told  us  of  the  new  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  the  drugs  that  have  come  out  within 
the  past  2  years,  with  tbe  help  of  some  of  our 
appropriations.  He  told  us,  and  Dr.  Kline 
of  New  York  State  told  us,  that  the  dis- 
charges from  mental  institutions  have  to- 
creased  20  to  as  percent  this  past  year  be- 
cause of  the  UBB  of  these  new  drugs.  Ladles 
and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  what  tbe  cost 
has  been  for  developing  those  new  drugs,  but 
If  it  is  doing  that,  we  are  not  spending 
enough,  in  my  opinion,  to  that  field. 

How  many  people  two  years  ago  would 
have  paid  any  attention  to  me  if  I  said  at 
that  time  that  we  had  some  information  from 
some  of  our  leadtog  experts  in  the  field  of 
polio  that  there  might  be  developed  a  vaccine 
that  would  prevent  polio?    But  that  has  hap- 


pened, because  of  the  program  put  on  by  the 
National  Foiudatlon,  voA  also  supported  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for  which 
the  appropriations  we  are  now  disctissing  are 
made.  That  vacctoe  now  is  being  given  to 
children  and  has  proved  to  be  70  to  80  percent 
effective.  The  goal  Is  to  make  it  100  percent 
effective.  As  a  result  cS.  that  discovery,  the 
heartaches  of  mothers  and  fathers  and  the 
suffertog  of  children,  not  only  to  this  coun- 
try but  all  over  the  world,  wUl  be  relieved. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  money  It  cost  to 
develop  that  vaccine,  and  I  dp  not  care.  It 
is  worth  every  dime  that  we  have  spent. 

Concluding  that  magnificent  address, 
he  expressed  his  profound  disagreement 
with  those  who  would  move  slowly 
against  the  major  kUlers  and  crlpplers 
of  our  time: 

We  are  told  sometimes  that  we  must  move 
at  a  measured  pace — that  a  program  of  re- 
search to  find  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
disease  must  go  along  slowly. 

I  need  not  say  to  you  that  death  and  dis- 
ability make  their  own  pace  and  speed.  They 
do  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  tempo 
we  set  for  research.  They  strike  swiftly  and 
relentlessly.  Our  vote  today  is  to  declare  If 
we  are  wiling  to  meet  them  on  their  own 
terms  and  show  the  way  to  better  health  for 
the  people  of  this  Nation  of  ours.  Our  vote 
today  wUl  indicate  whether  or  not  we  reaUy 
intend  to  help  those  who  so  desperately  need 
assistance — the  sick  and  the  poor. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  John 
Pocarty's  greatest  contribution  was  in 
bringing  the  plight  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded to  national  attention.  With 
characteristic  candor  and  honesty,  he 
often  related  the  fact  that  he  was  asked 
to  £uidress  a  group  of  parents  of  retarded 
children  in  his  native  city  of  Providence 
in  the  fall  of  1954.  He  gave  them  a  little 
talk,  and  then  one  of  the  pwirents  asked 
him  what  the  Federal  Government  was 
spending  on  this  program.  Congress- 
man Fogarty  replied  that  he  did  not 
know,  but  that  he  would  make  it  his  busi- 
ness to  find  out  during  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress. 

During  the  1955  session,  he  probed 
Government  officials  as  to  what  they 
were  doing.  He  found  that  they  were 
spending  practically  nothing  on  the  prob- 
lem of  mental  retardation — they  viewed 
it  as  a  hopeless  affliction  and  testified 
that  nothing  much  could  be  done  about 
it.  Mr.  Fogarty  allowed  as  how  some- 
thing could  be  done  about  it.  He  per- 
suaded our  subcommittee  and  the  Con- 
gress to  vote  the  first  appropriation  for 
an  attack  on  mental  retardation — $750,- 
000.  This  was  eight  years  before  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  special  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 1963,  in  which  he  called  for  a  na- 
tionwide program  to  combat  mental  ill- 
ness and  mental  retardation.  That 
$750,000  in  1955  has  grown  to  the  point 
where,  in  the  current  year,  our  National 
Government  is  spending  more  than  $300 
million  for  various  programs  in  the  field 
of  mental  retardation. 

This  was  the  way  John  Fogarty  op- 
erated. When  he  saw  a  need  he  worked 
skillfully,  tirelessly,  and  effectively  to  try 
to  meet  it. 

I  recall  another  time  when  John  asked 
a  young  man  he  met  why  he  needed 
canes  to  aid  him  walking.  John  said 
later: 

He  told  me  he  had  multiple  sclerosis.  I 
had  never  heard  of  it,  so  I  caUed  up  the  Sur- 
geon General.  He  told  me  that  almost  noth- 
tog was  known  about  the  disease  and  that 
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we  were  doing  Uttle  to  study  It.    So  I  got 
•500,000  M  a  at*rter  to  get  to  work  on  it. 

Because  Qt  his  restless,  searching  mind, 
he  frequently  proclaimed  the  necessity 
for  legislation  years  before  the  rest  of 
us  In  Congress  and  the  country  were 
aware  of  the  need.  For  years  he  spoke 
In  the  Halls  of  the  Congress  and  In  many 
public  forums,  warning  of  the  critical 
shortage  of  doctors  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel. He  introduced  aid  to  medical 
education  bills  in  a  nimiber  of  sessions 
of  Congress  before  the  final  enactment 
of  the  Health  Professions  Assistance  Act 
of  1963  vindicated  his  crusade. 

He  began  talking  of  the  medical,  so- 
cial, and  economic  problems  of  the  elder- 
ly in  the  early  1950's.    His  persistent  calls 
for  a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
finally  reached  fruition  In  1961;  the  na- 
tional awareness  of  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  stimulated  by  that  Conference, 
culminated  In  the  passage  of  his  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  which  established 
an  Administration  on  Aging  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. ^        , . 
He  was  a  constant  champion  of  world 
health  as  an  instrument  of  world  peace, 
and  he  had  the  singular  honor  to  be 
chosen  seven  times  to  be  an  official  dele- 
gate to  the  annual  assemblies  of  the 
World  Health  Organization.    In  1958,  he 
introduced   a  joint  resolution   in  this 
House  to  set  up  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Medical  Re- 
search, and  he  did  much  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  successful  passage  of  the 
International  Health  Research  Act  of 

1960. 

He  had  a  lifelong  interest  in  rehabili- 
tation. In  recognition  of  his  overall  con- 
tributions to  the  field  of  rehabilitation, 
the  National  Rehabilitation  Association 
in  1958  presented  him  with  its  coveted 
President's  Award.  The  citation  reads  in 
part: 

During  the  past  ten  years  In  his  position  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  con- 
trolled appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  he  has  been 
a  key  figure  In  the  developments  which  have 
brought  substantial  support  for  programs  of 
rehabilitation  and  opened  new  doors  for  the 
handicapped  throughout  the  nation. 

In  the  89th  Congress  alone,  he  spon- 
sored the  following  pieces  of  legislation 
which  became  law : 

A  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 

Deaf; 

Control  of  drug  abuse; 

Commimity  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  amendments; 

Community  health  service  amend- 
ments; 

Health  research  facilities  amend- 
ments; 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act; 

Medical  complex  centers  for  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke; 

Medical  Library  Assistance  Act; 

Health  Professional  Education  Assist- 
ance Act; 

Library  Service  Act  amendments; 

Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf 
Act;  and  the 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

John  Pogarty  was  awarded  distin- 
guished service  citations  by  countless 
health  and  welfare  organizations.    In 


1959.  he  received  the  national  Albert 
Lasker  Award  for  championing  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  research  and  pub- 
lic    health.    The     $5,000     honorarium 
which  accompanied  the  award  was  do- 
nated by  Mr.  Pogartt  to  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Parents  Council  for  Mentally  Re- 
tarded Children— the  same  group  which 
had  stirred  his  interest  in  mental  re- 
tardation   in    1954.    When    Jomc    was 
designated  a  winner  of  the  Leadership 
Award  by  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Jr. 
Poimdatlon,  given  to  the  public  official 
whose  activities  have  awakened  the  pub- 
lic conscience  or  led  to  increased  com- 
munity effort  on  behalf  of  the  mentally 
retarded,  he  donated  the  $8,000  honor- 
arium to  the  John  E.  Pogarty  Founda- 
tion, a  charitable  and  educational  or- 
ganization   which    encourages   medical 
research   and   fosters   rehabilitation   of 
the  mentally  retarded. 

Four  health  and  educational  facilities 
have  been  dedicated  in  John  Fogartt's 
name  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island:  The 
John  E.  Pogarty  Occupational  Training 
Center  for  the  MentaUy  Retarded,  the 
John  E.  Pogarty  Medical  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Unit  at  the  Joseph  H.  Ladd  School 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  the  John  E. 
Pogarty  Health  Science  Building  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  Colleges  of 
PharmsMjy  and  Nursing,  and  the  John  E. 
Pogarty  School  in  Foster,  R.I. 

On  February  3,  1966,  President  John- 
son presented  John  with  the  American 
Heart  Association  196$  Heart  of  the  Year 
Award. 

His  other  awards  and  honors  are  too 
numerous  to  list  here— honorary  degrees 
from  universities  in  many  parts  of  the 
land,  and  honorary  fellowships  in  a 
number  of  the  Nation's  most  distin- 
guished medical  and  health  organiza- 
tions. . 
But  all  of  the  honors  and  the  awards 
and  the  legislative  accomplishments  do 
not  create  the  full  picture  of  the  mag- 
nificent human  being  he  was. 

He  had  a  been  a  bricklayer  for  10  long 
and  hard  years  before  he  came  to  the 
Congress  and  he  was  proud  of  it.  He 
did  not  receive  a  great  deal  of  formal  ed- 
ucation, but  no  one  was  more  avid  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  If  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  complicated  medical  ter- 
minology of  a  medical  witness,  he  would 
say  to  him  simply,  kindly,  and  firmly: 
"Doctor,  you  will  just  have  to  state  that 
again  so  that  all  of  u«  can  understand  it. 
After  all,  I  have  to  go  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  a  few  weeks  and  defend 
your  request,  so  I  would  like  you  to  put 
it  in  language  that  we  can  all  under- 
stand." 

He  did  not  follow  the  stereotype  of  the 
combative  Irishman.  In  tiis  convictions 
he  was  persistent — yes,  even  stubborn — 
but  he  rarely  raised  his  voice.  His  tech- 
nique in  interrogating  a  witness  was  never 
to  bully  him,  but  to  quietly  lead  him 
down  a  trail  of  seemingly  innocuous  ques- 
tions whose  end  only  John  could  foresee. 
I  have  spent  more  time  with  John 
Pogarty  than  with  any  other  man  in 
public  life.  I  served  with  him  on  the 
Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Subcommittee  for  10  years.  As  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member, 
we  worked  closely  together.    During  this 


decade  we  spent  many  hundreds  of  hours 
in  hearings,  formal  committee  meetings, 
and  informal  conferences.  We  have 
spent  many  weeks  together  on  official  in- 
spection trips  and  we  attended  two  of  the 
World  Health  Organization's  annual 
meetings  together.  We  have  been  to 
many  social  functions  together.  My  wife 
and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  spending 
many  pleasant  hours  with  John  and  his 
wife,  Luise.  So  when  I  speak  of  John 
Pogarty  I  am  speaking  of  a  man  whom 
I  not  only  loved  and  admired  as  much 
as  any  man  I  have  ever  known,  but  I  am 
also  speaking  of  a  man  I  knew  as  well 
as  any  man  on  this  earth. 

John  Pogarty  was  a  great  American,  a 
great  humanitarian,  and  a  great  legis- 
lator.   As  such  he  will  live  in  history. 
As  such  he  will  always  live  in  my  mind. 
But  I  will  remember  him  first  in  terms  of 
what  he  was  in  his  day-to-day  relation- 
ships with  his  fellow  man — his  great  per- 
sonality— his  fierce  dedication  to  any  goal 
he  set  for  himself;  his  contempt  for  any- 
thing less  than  complete  truth  and  can- 
dor in  anyone,  including  himself;   the 
great  pride  he  had  in  his  family  which  he 
so  seldom  made  evident  in  words  but  was 
so  obvious  to  those  who  knew  him  well; 
his  complete  loyalty  to  close  friends;  his 
equally  complete  trust  in  those  friends; 
his  almost  imlimited  energy,  and  the  way 
he  drove  himself  to  use  it  to  the  utmost. 
And  I  will  remember  him  for  many 
little  ttiings— his  love  of  brick;  his  almost 
insatiable  appetite  for  good  steaks,  and 
how  he  liked  to  broil  them  in  the  brick 
fireplace  of  his  brick-floored  basement 
with  potatoes  cooked  in  the  hot  ashes; 
how  he  loved  to  get  a  group  of  friends 
together  for  a  few  drinks,  and  listen  to 
Judge  Mackey  play  the  piano  and  sing 
the  simple,  witty  songs  he  composed;  how 
hard  it  was  for  anyone  but  John  to  get 
the  check  at  a  restaurant;  his  great  pride 
in  anything  Irish;  his  robust  handshake; 
how  much  he  enjoyed  a  good  joke,  and 
his  strange  self -consciousness  on  the  in- 
frequent occasions  when  he  would  tell  one 
himself;  his  dislike  of  the  pretentious  to 
the  point  of  sometimes  being  the  only  one 
in  a  business  suit  at  the  head  table;  the 
green  bow  tie  that  became  almost  an  em- 
blem or  coat  of  arms;  how  he  would  often 
take  off  his  shoes  during  our  committee 
hearings;  his  calm  imhurried  approach 
to  things — even  to  the  point  of  missing 
his  plane  on  several  occasions;  the  steady 
direct  way  he  looked  into  everyone's  eyes 
when  he  talked  to  them.    Then  too,  I 
could  never  forget  his  great  sympathy 
for  anyone,  especially  children  and  old 
people,  with  a  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ability; his  love  of  God  and  faith  in  the 
Catholic  religion  that  was  simple  and 
pure,  and  completely  free  from  ostenta- 
tion. 

All  of  these  things  about  John  will  live 
in  the  minds  of  those  of  us  who  were  his 
close  personal  friends  so  long  as  we  are  on 
this  earth.  John  Pogarty  was  a  great 
man  for  his  tangible  accomplishments,  he 
was  a  wonderful  friend,  but  he  was  also 
simple  and  humble — there  was  nothing 
artificial  about  this  man. 

In  the  many  years  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  be  his  friend  and  colleague.  I 
never  ceased  to  marvel  at  the  growth  and 
maturity  which  he  eventually  achieved. 
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Who  has  said  It  better  than  Shakespeare : 
"What  a  piece  of  work  Is  a  man." 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority  whip, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  I  can  add  to  the  beautiful  tributes 
that  have  been  paid  to  our  late  colleague 
by  his  distinguished  coworker  from  the 
great  State  of  Rhode  Island,  by  the 
minority  whip  and  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  his  colleague  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]. 

As  some  of  us  were  leaving  the  cathe- 
dral in  Providence,  R.I.,  on  Friday  last, 
where  a  great  crowd  had  gathered  and 
had  packed  every  pew  and  every  corner 
of  that  very  large  edifice,  and  where  were 
gathered  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  leaders  and  thosp  who  were 
led.  for  the  beautiful  services  and  tributes 
to  our  late  colleague,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon],  said  to  me  that  the  most  sur- 
prised person  of  all  would  have  been 
John  Pogarty  at  his  own  funeral. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  crowd  was  not 
limited  to  the  cathedral.  On  all  sides 
of  the  streets,  as  the  sad  procession  went 
from  the  church  to  the  cemetery,  again, 
as  our  colleague  has  described,  there 
were  so  many  people  gathered. 

The  remark  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  so  appropriate,  because  of  all 
the  characteristics  of  John  Pogarty,  the 
ones  I  believe  that  brought  out  so  many 
people  in  reverence  and  in  devotion  were 
his  humility,  his  dislike — as  has  been 
said— of  display,  of  ostentation,  his  mod- 
esty, his  reluctance  to  claim  credit  for 
the  monumental  contribution  which  he 
made  to  health,  education,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  ordinary  citizens  of  this  great 
country. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  tribute  well 
and  adequately  earned  and  deserved. 

I  was  saddened  of  course  to  be  there. 
I  join  with  all  of  us  in  saying  to  us,  and 
to  the  Nation  that  we  have  lost  indeed 
one  of  the  giants  of  this  body 

He  had  a  devoted  wife,  Luise,  and  a 
lovely  daughter  Mary,  who  has  so  many 
friends  here  where  she  attends  Trinity 
College.  To  them  and  to  all  members  of 
his  family,  Mrs.  Boggs  Joins  with  me  in 
expressions  of  love  and  sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Lord  Jesus  said,  "It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
These  words  exemplify  the  character  and 
the  spirit  of  our  colleague.  John 
Pogarty.  He  gave  of  his  energy  and 
talent  for  the  good  of  all  of  us — of  all  the 
American  people.  His  accomplishments 
in  improving  the  health  of  our  people  are 
legend.  For  our  good  health  and  our  ex- 
tended lifespan  we  are  in  his  debt,  as  we 
are  for  his  good  works  to  improve  edu- 
cation in  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  second  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  St.  Paul  said: 

He  that  sowetb  little  shall  reap  little;  and 
he  that  soweth  plenteously  shall  reap 
plenteously.  Let  every  man  do  according  as 
he  Is  disposed  in  his  heart,  not  grudgingly, 
or  of  necessity;  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver. 


John  Pogarty  was  a  cheerful  giver, 
and  his  devotion  to  this  House  and  to 
his  State  and  to  our  Nation  earned  for 
him  the  gratitude  of  his  coimtry. 

When  John  Pogarty  entered  this 
House  in  1941,  our  National  Govern- 
ment's Investment  in  medical  research 
was  about  $3  million.  Through  his  tire- 
less efforts  and  his  foresight,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee for  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  this  investment  today  exceeds 
$1  billion.  Today  the  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  alone  is  $2.5  bil- 
lion— 40  times  greater  than  it  was  20 
years  ago — and  more  than  $1  billion  of 
this  sum  is  expended  for  medical  re- 
search. John  Pogarty  played  a  tremen- 
dous role  in  making  this  extensive  re- 
search possible  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people. 

"Mr.  Public  Health"  is  a  most  appro- 
priate title  for  our  departed  colleague, 
who  beUeved  firmly  that  "no  American 
life  should  be  lost  because  of  a  lack  of 
research  funds" — and  he  expended  all  of 
his  energy  and  devotion  to  assure  that 
our  health  would  be  ever  better  and  our 
lives  lengthened. 

The  20  years  from  1944  to  1964  have 
seen  extensive  improvements  in  our  Na- 
tion's health  by  virtue  of  the  increased 
investment  in  medical  research  by  our 
National  Government.  John  Pogarty 
was  a  chief  architect  in  these  improve- 
ments which  Include  In  this  period: 

First.  A  decline  from  41  deaths  to  4 
deaths  out  of  every  100.000  people  from 
tuberculosis ; 

Second.  A  decline  by  two  and  a  half 
times  the  number  of  deaths  from  rheu- 
matic fever  and  rheumatic  heart  dis- 
ease; 

Third.  A  drop  of  50  percent  in  the 
number  of  deaths  from  pneumonia  and 
influenza; 

R)urth.  An  almost  total  elimination 
in  deaths  of  polio  in  this  period;  and 

Fifth.  A  decline  of  85  percent  in  the 
maternity  death  rate,  tuid  of  38  percent 
in  the  infant  death  rate. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  milestones 
of  progress  which  have  been  made  in  the 
past  two  decades,  and  John  Pogarty  has 
been  a  leader  in  these  achievements. 

There  is  much  more  that  I  could  add 
to  the  list  of  John  Pogarty's  good  works 
to  improve  the  health  and  the  education 
of  our  people.    I  cannot  close  without 
remarking  on  the  beautiful  tribute  paid 
to  him  last  Friday  by  the  people  of  Prov- 
idence who  came,  young,  old,  rich,  and 
poor,  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  a  great 
man— to  their  Representative,  to  a  na- 
tive son  of  Rhode  Island.   I  had  the  dis- 
tinct honor  to  be  a  Member  of  the  dele- 
gation from  this  House  to  attend  the 
requiem  mass  for  our  colleague,  and  it 
was  a  most  moving  and  beautiful  tribute 
to   him.     On   the   way   to   the   great 
cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
streets  were  lined  with  the  citizens  of 
Providence  who  came  to  salute  our  de- 
parted colleague  for  the  last  time.    I  join 
with  them  in  this  final  salute,  and  I  say 
for  all  of  us  that  we  shall  miss  him 
dearly,  as  will  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation. 

Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
sad  privilege  and  honor  to  be  present  in 
Rhode  Island  last  Friday  and  witness  the 
great  tribute  which  was  paid  to  our  late 
friend.  ,^^,  . 

When  I  think  of  John  Pogarty,  I  think 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  said  that 
"America  Is  but  another  name  for  oppor- 
tunity." John  Pogarty  took  miodmum 
advantage  of  his  opportunity  to  be  of 
maximmn  service  to  mankind.  He  came 
from  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  but 
he  was  the  biggest  man  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  many  years  In  the 
important  field  of  his  major  interest. 

I  do  not  recall  having  seen  upon  a  sim- 
ilar occasion  such  a  spontaneous  out- 
pouring of  love  and  appreciation  as  I  wit- 
nessed upon  the  occasion  of  the  funeral 
services  for  this  good  man.  To  see  those 
people  lined  up  block  after  block  and  mile 
after  mile,  standing  in  reverence,  was  a 
stimulating  thing.  It  was  a  great  tribute 
to  the  mind  and  heart  and  spirit  of  John 
Pogarty. 

But,  as  pointed  out  by  others  here  to- 
day, John  Pogarty  was  not  only  beloved 
In  New  England.  He  was  beloved  in  this 
House  in  a  very  special  and  wonderful 
way.  We  cannot  add  to  his  year-by-year 
service.  It  need  not  be  added  to.  This 
is  but  a  time  for  praise  of  the  memory  of 
the  man  who  made  this  record.  His  con- 
tribution was  not  just  to  New  England; 
not  just  to  the  Nation,  but  to  all  man- 
kind. 

I  am  privileged  to  stand  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  In  the  presence  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  with  thoughts  of  his  won- 
derful family — ^whom  he  adored  and  for 
whom  we  express  every  sympathy — and 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  and  good  work 
of  a  man  who  always  stood  tall  In  any 
company  and  who  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
good. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distingtiished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
service  of  our  late  friend.  John  Pogarty, 
In  this  Chamber  will  always  live  in  the 
aimals  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Congress  and  in  the  annals,  more 
broadly,  of  the  history  of  our  country. 
John  Pogarty  was  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  men  who  ever  served  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
a  man  whose  service  was  right  across 
the  board  on  all  legislation,  but  he  spe- 
cialized, as  time  passed  after  he  came 
here  as  a  new  Member,  in  a  field  which 
is  of  utmost  importance  to  every  person 
alive. 

He  served  the  sick,  the  poor,  the 
sifllicted,  the  imderprivileged  not  only  in 
America  but  throughout  the  world.  His 
service  to  the  sick  and  the  afflicted  will 
always  be  remembered  as  decades  and 
generations  i>ass. 

After  death  usually  one  is  forgotten 
quickly,  but  not  so  in  the  case  of  John 
Pogarty.    His  imprint  on  the  minds  and 
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hearts  of  Americans  and  the  benefits 
which  will  flow  to  human  beings  not  only 
hi  America  but  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world  will  be  remembered  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

I  can  remember,  not  so  many  years  ago, 
when  we  had  a  hard  fight  tiylng  to  get 
$3  million  appropriated  for  medical  re- 
search. My  good  friend  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Lairo]  brought  back  also  the  mem- 
ory of  another  great  man,  Frank  Keefe. 
Frank  Keefe  was  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee  on  which  John 
FoGARTT  was  chairman.  I  can  see  them 
both  now  in  the  well  of  the  House,  bul- 
warks of  strength  In  making  progress  in 
an  Important  field.  I  am  very  glad  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  referred  also  to 
Frank  Keefe,  because  John  Fogarty  and 
Frank  Keefe  were  a  team,  a  scene  beau- 
tiful to  witness.  Both  were  great  Amer- 
icans, both  were  great  legislators,  of 
opposite  parties,  but  both  having  that 
beautiful  outlook  on  life  of  serving  peo- 
ple who  were  sick  and  afUcted. 

One  could  talk  unllmitedly  about  John 
Fogarty  and  the  leadership  that  he  has 
given  to  the  people  of  our  country  and 
to  mankind  in  general,  but  my  colleagues 
have  already  referred  in  more  detail  than 
I  beUeve  is  necessary  for  me  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Another  aspect  of  John  Fogarty  which 
endeared  him  to  us  and  made  him  a 
symbol  for  others  to  follow  was  his 
understanding  mind,  his  broad  outlook 
on  life,  his  nobility  of  character. 

So  today  we  are  grieved  as  we  pay 
eulogies.  We  were  grieved  when  we 
heard  of  his  death.  And  he  died  in  the 
line  of  duty,  In  his  office  in  the  Capitol. 

So  today  we  say  we  are  grieved,  but 
mankind — ^you  and  I,  as  legislators,  and 
others — can  learn  lessons  from  the  life 
of  John  Fogarty  which  will  enable  us 
to  more  effectively  serve  the  people  of 
our  country  and  to  carry  out  the  great 
work  he  led  In  laying  the  foundation 
and  making  great  progress.  You  and  I 
can  learn  from  what  John  Fogarty  did 
and  improve  upon  it,  advance  upon  his 
work,  continuing  the  very  strong  bases 
that  John  Fogarty  laid  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

So,  I  Job!  with  my  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  and  my  other  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  deep  sorrow  at  the  passing 
of  our  dear  friend  and  in  extending  to 
Birs.  Fogarty  and  her  loved  ones  my  pro- 
found sympathy  in  their  great  loss  and 
sorrow. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]  . 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  passing  of  John 
Fogarty  left  not  only  sorrow  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  all  over  the 
United  States.  As  Dr.  Howard  Russell 
said  in  his  article  in  last  Sunday's  New 
York  Times: 

No  one  In  tbe  history  of  tbls  country  baa 
done  more  to  promote  more  and  better 
health  services,  more  and  better  health  facUl- 
tlee.  and  more  and  better  health  research 
than  Representative  Fogarty. 

John  Fogarty.  through  his  ceaseless 
efforts  and  dedication,  was  responsible 
more  than  any  other  man,  for  the  great 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  field 


of  health  in  the  last  25  years.  He  was 
the  Nation's  leader  in  the  field  of  health 
and  truly  had  become  "Mr.  Public 
Health." 

Many  great  men,  such  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  health,  education,  and  welfare 
of  our  country.  However,  it  was  through 
the  vision  and  courage  of  John  Fogarty 
that  this  Nation  grew  up  and  came  of 
age  in  its  fight  against  disease. 

Unfortimately,  one  must  overcome 
much  opposition  and  many  obstacles  to 
successfully  promote  programs  that  ben- 
efit mankind.  I  recall  that  it  took  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  2  years  just  to  put 
through  Congress  a  law  requiring  meat 
inspection  in  our  packing  plants  after  it 
was  discovered  that  our  soldiers  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  were  dying  from 
eating  poisoned  canned  corned  beef.  It 
is  a  great  tribute  to  John  Fogarty  that 
despite  the  apathy  that  was  often  pres- 
ent he  accomplished  so  much  in  such  a 
short  span  of  time  in  the  fields  of  health, 
mental  retardation,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, and  aid  to  the  aged.  We  can  all 
recall  many,  many  days  when  he  went 
down  into  the  well  of  this  House  and 
through  his  great  leadership  gained  ap- 
proval of  appropriation  bills  carrying 
many,  many  millions  of  dollars  in  addi- 
tion to  the  budget  requests  in  order  that 
essential  medical  facilities  and  research 
could  be  expsuided.  This  Nation  has 
benefited  immeasurably  and  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  in  the  years  ahead  be- 
cause of  his  leadership. 

As  most  of  you  know,  in  his  passing  I 
have  lost  a  very  close,  personal  friend. 

Since  the  first  day  he  came  to  the  Con- 
gress, 26  years  ago,  we  had  a  close  and 
personal  friendship,  that  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  with  the  years. 

John's  office  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, when  he  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, was  next  to  mine.  We  walked  back 
and  forth  to  the  House  floor  together. 
During  the  sessions  of  Congress,  we  both 
stayed  at  the  University  Club.  Many 
mornings  we  met  in  the  lobby,  walked  to 
St.  Patrick's  Church  for  a  short  prayer, 
then  on  to  the  Capitol. 

We  had  the  time  and  privilege  of  dis- 
cussing with  one  another  our  youth  prob- 
lems and  the  many  experiences  that  had 
Intervened  through  the  years.  We  had 
many  things  in  common.  My  span  of  life 
has  been  far  greater,  but  John  Fogarty 
had  Uved  a  full  and  fruitful  one. 

John  loved  his  wife  Luise  and  daugh- 
ter Mary  very  deeply.  They  were  his 
whole  life.  His  daughter,  Mary,  a  stu- 
dent at  Trinity  College,  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  company  at  least  1  night  a  week 
for  dinner.  She  brought  her  close  friends 
to  meet  her  dad.  He  was  proud  of  her 
achievements  and  progress. 

As  a  man  and  legislator,  John  Fogarty 
presented  a  model  of  our  best  manhood. 
He  was  industrious,  sincere,  and  under- 
standing. He  was  painstaking  and  cou- 
rageous. Not  many  men  had  a  life  more 
remarkable  or  attained  dignity  and  honor 
more  striking. 

John  Fogarty  was  awarded  numerous 
college  degrees  and  honorable  citations 
because  of  his  great  abilities — ^hls  splen- 
did accomplishments  and  the  heroic 
virtue  and  manliness  of  his  character. 


He  never  hesitated  to  say  or  do  what  he 
thought  should  be  said  or  done. 

John  Fogarty  was  a  deeply  religious 
man  and  believed  that  religion  was  for 
everyday  use  in  all  of  the  duties  of 
life.  In  his  private  life  and  in  his  public 
acts  and  utterances  he  exhibited  the 
virtues  of  the  Christian  as  conspicu- 
ously as  he  displayed  those  of  the  great 
statesman  and  patriot  that  he  was. 

The  people  of  this  great  country,  and 
other  lands,  honored  and  respected  John 
Fogarty.  American  history  will,  I  am 
sure,  as  was  apparent  by  the  many 
thousands  who  passed  his  bier  and 
thronged  the  cathedral,  find  it  difficult 
to  furnish  few  parallels  to  his  useful  and 
exalted  record  of  helpfulness  and  con- 
cern for  his  fellowman. 

I  join  my  colleagues  In  extending 
deepest  ssmipathy  to  Mrs.  Fogarty  and 
daughter,  Mary,  in  these  sad  and 
troubled  hours. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  this  tribute  to  our 
colleague  and  my  beloved  friend  John  E. 
Fogarty. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  a  part  of  the 
official  congressional  delegation  at  his 
funeral. 

In  the  years  that  I  have  been  in  pub- 
Uc  life  and  in  all  the  funeral  rites  that  I 
have  attended,  I  have  never  witnessed 
or  been  a  part  of,  a  more  magnificent 
tribute  than  that  paid  to  John  Fogarty 
on  last  Friday  morning.  From  every 
walk  of  life — the  high  and  the  mighty — 
the  ordinary  and  the  disadvantaged— 
white  and  black,  the  young  and  the  old- 
varying  creeds  suid  beliefs — from  the 
fields  of  religion,  medicine,  press,  public 
life,  education,  health,  labor,  finance  and 
business — from  the  whole  spectrum  of 
American  life,  they  came — they  came,  to 
pay  their  last  full  measure  of  devotion, 
to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
who  ever  served  his  State  or  his  Nation. 

Reference  has  been  made  here  today 
and  the  Record  will  detail  the  outstand- 
ing service  that  John  Fogarty  gave  to 
manidnd  during  his  26  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  That  service  resulted 
in  the  granting  of  more  degrees,  honors, 
awards,  and  citations  to  Congressman 
Fogarty,  than  have  ever  been  conferred 
on  any  Member  of  Congress  in  its 
history. 

Reams  of  editorials  and  articles  have 
been  written  of  his  work  as  a  Member 
of  this  House.  They,  too,  will  be  a  part 
of  this  Record.  And  they  will  eloquently 
prove  that  great  pubUc  service  and  per- 
sonal sacrifice  does  not  go  unnoticed  and 
unheralded. 

Great  eulogies  will  and  have  flowed 
from  his  passing  from  our  midst.  But 
none  so  moving  and  touching — none  so 
human  as  that  delivered  at  the  funeral 
mass  by  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Lennon,  O.P., 
dean  of  Providence  College.  I  am 
pleased  that  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Ger- 
main] has  made  this  eulogy  part  of  this 
Record. 

When  one  understood  the  nature  and 
the  personality  of  John  FocAaxv    one 
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quickly  grasped  why  he  interested  him- 
self in  the  problems  of  all  human  beings. 
It  really  was  a  simple  philosophy  that 
motivated  him.  He  wanted  to  lift  the 
burdens  of  disease,  pestilence,  and  igno- 
rance from  the  backs  of  his  fellow  men. 
And  he  greatly  succeeded  because  of  his 
skill,  his  perseverance,  and  patience. 
His  was  an  all-consuming,  constant  con- 
cern. When  others  would  have  rested 
on  their  laurels  and  laid  down  their  oars, 
he  persisted  and  continued  for  he  real- 
ized that  man's  work  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, health,  welfare,  and  labor  Is  never 
done. 

Over  the  Speaker's  rostrum,  high  in 
this  great  Hall  is  a  chiseled  inscription  of 
Daniel  Webster  that  is  one  of  the  hall- 
marks of  service  in  the  Congress: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land — 
call  forth  its  powers — ^bulld  up  Its  Institu- 
tions— promote  all  Its  great  interests — and 
see  whether  we  also.  In  onr  day  and  genera- 
tion may  not  perform  scKnethlng  worthy  to 
be  remembered. 

Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty  in  his 
day  and  generation  performed  some- 
thing worthy  to  be  remembered  today 
and  forever. 

What  consolation  must  come  to  his 
devoted  wife,  Lulse,  and  his  loving 
daughter,  Mary,  as  they  ponder  his  life 
and  his  works.  Their  deep  and  heavy 
grief  Is  softened  by  the  remarkable  leg- 
acy he  left. 

His  brothers  and  his  sister  are  com- 
forted in  the  well-documented  knowl- 
edge that  his  was  a  useful  and  produc- 
tive life. 

His  staff  in  his  Washington  office, 
George  Kelley  and  Grace  Belme,  and 
his  Providence  offices  and  his  chief  com- 
mittee staff  member  for  14  years,  Bob 
Moyer,  can  swell  with  pride,  that  they 
were  all  a  part  of  his  works  and  his  serv- 
ice. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  his 
district  have  been  honored  by  his  service 
and  history  will  record  that  he  brought 
to  both  distinction  and  honor. 

The  people  and  the  institutions  of  the 
Nation,  itself,  will  long  remember  and 
never  forget  what  John  E.  Fogarty 
meant  to  a  better,  safer,  healthier,  more 
educated  America. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rooney]  . 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  that  I  can  very  safely 
say  that  each  and  every  Member  of  this 
body  was  deeply  shocked  and  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  sudden  passing  of  the 
Honorable  John  E.  Fogarty,  of  Rhode 
Island,  just  a  few  short  hours  before  he 
was  to  be  sworn  in  for  his  14th  term 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  numbered  among  his  many  friends 
have  sustained  a  loss  that  is  hard  even 
now  to  translate  into  words. 

John  Fogarty  was  a  superb  human 
being.  He  was  a  warm,  feeling,  and 
hard-working  man  who  spent  most  of 
his  adult  life  caring  about  others.  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  point  out  what 
John  Fogarty  has  meant  to  the  great 


programs  our  Federal  Government  has 
launched  to  Improve  both  the  physical 
and  mental  health  of  all  our  citizens. 
Rhode  Island  may  have  elected  John 
Fogarty  to  this  House  but  it  did  not 
have  exclusive  right  to  him.  His  work 
in  the  health  field  made  him  everybody's 
Congressman. 

I  Itnew  John  Fogarty  since  first  com- 
ing to  the  House  of  Representatives  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  out 
of  that  knowledge  grew  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing friendship.  I  have,  a  number  of 
times,  traveled  abroad  with  him  meeting. 
among  others.  His  HoUness  Pope  Pius 
xn  and  Presidents  de  Valera  and 
O'Kelly,  of  Eire.  John  Fogarty  before 
spiritual  and  secular  heads  of  state  was, 
however,  no  different  than  the  John 
Fogarty  who  sat  here  in  this  House.  His 
fine,  human  character  was  much  too  in- 
grained, too  strong  to  change.  And  In- 
deed if  It  did,  what  could  it  change  to? 
Certainly  it  could  not  Improve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Fogarty  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  by  all  of  us  who  knew  him. 
There  is  no  replacement  for  a  man  like 
John  Fogarty.  To  his  lovely  widow, 
Luise,  and  his  daughter,  Mary,  his 
brothers  and  his  sister,  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy  and  prayers  In  their  hour 
of  bereavement. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
Germain]  and  others  in  pasring  a  tribute 
to  our  distinguished  colleague.  Congress- 
man John  Fogarty,  who  passed  away  on 
the  eve  of  the  convening  of  this,  the  90th 
Congress. 

I  was  shocked  and  saddened  by  the 
news  of  his  passing  and  the  reaUzation 
that  our  colleague  would  not  be  with  us 
again.  John  Fogarty  served  26  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  served 
ably  and  well  and  with  great  distinction. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him  for  a  score  of  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  He 
served  with  effectiveness  as  a  memt)er 
of  this  committee  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriations, 
where  programs  that  dealt  with  hiunan 
needs  were  fimded.  His  contribution  to 
the  advancement  of  education  and  to 
research  in  the  improvement  of  health 
will  be  his  greatest  monument. 

John  Fogarty  was  a  great  man — a 
compassionate  man.  He  loved  the  Con- 
gress— he  loved  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  dedicated  to  the  people  of 
his  district,  of  his  beloved  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  to  this  great  Nation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  John 
Fogarty  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  Appropriations. 
I  sat  at  his  side  and  we  worked  together. 
He  was  my  good  friend. 

John  Fogarty  was  able.  He  was  force- 
ful— ^he  was  capable — and  he  was  effec- 
tive. He  was  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  and  responsibilities. 


We  shall  all  miss  him.  I  extend  dev- 
est sympathy  to  Mrs.  Fogarty  and  to 
other  members  of  the  family  in  their 

bereavement . 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  deep  sorrow  felt  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  the  sudden  loss  of  John  E.  Fo- 
garty, one  of  our  most  able  and  highly 
respected  colleagues.  He  shall  be  sorely 
missed,  but  the  results  of  his  zealous  ef- 
forts and  accomplishments  during  his 
tenure  of  office  will  live  on  and  will  serve 
to  benefit  all  of  us  and  a  vast  number  of 
Americans  across  the  coimtry. 

I  served  under  John  Fogarty's  chair- 
manship of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
am  personally  and  keenly  aware  of  his 
deep  and  sincere  Interest  in  the  health, 
education,  and  well-being  of  his  fellow 
man.  The  great  honors  bestowed  upon 
him  for  the  efforts  he  put  forth  to  fur- 
ther research  in  medicine  are  richly 
deserved. 

John  E.  Fogarty's  funeral  in  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  was  the  largest  and  most  Im- 
pressive tribute  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
It  was  so  apparent  that  hxmdreds  of  peo- 
ple of  all  walks  of  life  were  greatly  sad- 
dened by  their  great  loss  and  truly  ap- 
preciative of  John  Fogarty's  contribu- 
tion to  his  district.  State,  and  Nation. 
His  long  and  distinguished  career  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  will  be  an 
Inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  served  with 
him,  and  his  leadership  in  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  will  Uve 
on  for  years  and  years  in  this  great  Na- 
tion he  loved  so  much. 

To  Mrs.  Fogarty  and  his  daughter  and 
the  family,  we  express  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  condolences. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  MARSH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  when  slightly 
over  a  week  ago  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Islsmd  took  the  well  to  perform  a 
duty  that  only  he  could  perform,  and 
that  was  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  unfinished  business  for 
that  day.  He  announced  the  sad  pass- 
ing of  this  late  and  beloved  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
John  Fogarty.  It  was  after  the  state 
of  the  Union  message,  and  at  this  critical 
moment  in  our  Nation's  history,  the 
House  of  Representatives  did  not  forget. 
It  recalls  the  words  of  Kipling : 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 
The  Captains  and  the  Kings  depart — 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrlQce, 
An   humble  and   a  contrite   heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts    be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  will  not  forget 
this  man.  America  will  not  forget  this 
man.  Mankind  will  not  forget  this  man, 
and  his  family  will  not  forget  this  man— 
this  man  with  a  humble  and  a  contrite 
heart. 
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I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  coiisent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Halet]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our  de- 
parted friend,  the  late  John  E.  Fogarty, 
who  so  ably  represented  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  in  the  U.S.  Congress  for 
26  years. 

His  native  State  has  lost  a  distin- 
guished son  and  dedicated  servant.  The 
Congress  has  lost  one  of  its  most  effective 
legislators.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  lost  their  greatest  champion 
in  the  field  of  public  health.  No  one 
outside  the  medical  profession  and  the 
broad  field  of  science  has  done  as  much 
for  health  and  medical  research  as  John 
E.  FoGAHTY  did  in  his  lifetime. 

It  was  never  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  on  a  committee,  but  all  of  us  know 
how  competent  he  was  in  his  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  He  richly  deserved 
the  title  of  "Mr.  PubUc  Health." 

Mrs.  Haley  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  junior  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
words  of  respect  for  our  late  colleague, 
John  Fogarty. 

The  description  of  the  funeral  in  Prov- 
idence, RJ-  and  of  the  tribute  paid  to 
John  Focarty  has  been  amply  given 
here.  But  John  Fogarty  is  also  remem- 
bered in  Buffalo,  in  my  district,  and  I  am 
sure  in  many  other  parts  of  the  United 

John  Fogarty  is  remembered  for  many 
things,  but  for  one  thing  in  particular, 
which  I  would  just  like  to  cite  for  the 
Record.  Ehiring  the  89th  Congress  when 
the  immigration  bill  wm  before  this  body, 
John  Fogarty  had  an  amendment  which 
he  asked  me  to  speak  In  behalf  of  because 
I  was  from  a  border  district,  on  the  bor- 
der with  Canada.  When  he  explained 
his  amendment  to  me,  it  seemed  incredi- 
ble that  in  this  day  and  age  that  any  two 
nations  would  have  laws  prohibiting  re- 
tarded children  from  crossing  an  inter- 
national boundary. 

Prior  to  John  Fogarty's  amendment,  if 
an  American  child  was  retarded  and 
crossed  over  the  Peace  Bridge  into  Can- 
ada and  was  noticeably  mongoloid  or 
had  visible  evidences  of  retardation,  that 
child  was  turned  back  and  sent  back  to 
the  United  States.  And  the  process  was 
reversed  if  a  Canadian  child  who  was 
retarded  came  over  the  Peace  Bridge 
into  the  United  States  and  was  observed 
by  a  U.S.  immigration  inspector  to  be 
retarded,  then  that  child  was  ordered 
with  his  parents  back  Into  Canada. 

John  Fogarty  perceived  this  inhumane 
law  and  wrote  an  amendment  into  the 
Immigration  Act  and  spoke  in  its  behalf 


as  did  several  others  of  us  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  accepted 
the  amendment.  Todajy.  thanks  to  John 
Fogarty  this  inhumane  practice  no 
longer  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  John  Fogarty  died 
there  was  great  grief  among  many,  many 
people,  particularly  the  parents  of  re- 
tarded children  and  there  was  great 
grief  in  the  Buffalo  area  on  the  Niagara 
Frontier.  His  memory  will  be  enshrined 
not  only  in  Providence  and  in  Washing- 
ton, but  certainly  in  Buffalo,  N.Y..  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  world  where  his 
efforts  were  so  productive  in  helping 
mankind. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whitten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  identify  myself  with  the  fine  trib- 
utes that  have  already  been  paid  to  our 
late  friend. 

I  came  to  the  Congress  shortly  after 
John  Fogarty.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
have  an  early  and  lasting  friendship  with 

John. 

Many  statements  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  his  work  in  health,  education, 
and  welfare  and  they  are  certainly  true, 
but  John  Fogarty  demonstrated  that  he 
was  interested  in  the  whole  country  and 
in  all  of  its  population.  Less  notice  has 
been  taken  of  his  work  in  the  field  of 
public  works,  but  John  Fogarty  left  a 
mark  in  his  efforts  in  that  field  that  will 
always  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  ef- 
forts in  looking  after  each  segment  of 
these  United  States. 

Possessed  of  real  ability,  John  Fogarty 
was  also  possessed  of  courage.  He  made 
up  his  own  mind  and  once  he  made  it  up, 
he  was  not  to  be  swayed  by  personal  or 
other  pressures. 

I  say  here  that  of  all  the  men  I  have 
known  in  Congress,  I  have  not  known 
one  who  was  more  effective  when  he  took 
the  well  of  the  House  than  John  Fogarty, 
because  the  Members  believed  that  he  be- 
lieved what  he  said.  I  know  of  no  man 
who  was  more  able  in  convincing  his  col- 
leagues, and  while  John  is  gone  and  we 
shall  all  miss  him  and  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  family,  the  works 
of  John  Fogarty  in  this  Congress  will 
stand  as  long  as  there  is  a  United  States. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  oppoi-tunity  to  express 
the  sadness  that  I  feel  on  the  passing  of 
John  Fogarty. 

All  of  us  know  that  we  have  lost  a 
noble  American  in  the  death  of  our  be- 
loved colleague,  Jobn  Fogarty,  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Rhode  Island  is  a  small  State.  John 
Fogarty  was  a  very  big  man.  He  was  big 
in  the  expansiveness  of  his  personality. 
He  was  big  in  perception  and  in  sensi- 
tivity to  human  problems.  He  was  big  in 
his  compassion  for  his  fellow  human 
beings. 

Some  men  walk  through  life  and  leave 
not  one  heel  print  upon  the  pavements 
of  time.  John  FocfRTY  left  an  imprint 
that  will  live  forever  in  his  works — his 


efforts  to  improve  and  accelerate  medi- 
cal research  so  that  men  might  more  suc- 
cessfully withstand  bodily  ills  and  fall- 
ings. He  was  a  champion  of  our  senior 
citizens,  and  it  was  largely  through  his 
efforts  that  an  Administration  of  Aging 
has  been  established  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  was  perhaps  prophetic  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  last  year  presented  Mr. 
Fogarty  with  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation's 1966  Heart  of  the  Year  Award. 
Mr.  Fogarty's  heart  now  has  failed  him. 
but  he  will  continue  to  be  the  heartbeat 
behind  much  of  the  medical  research  be- 
ing performed  in  this  Nation  of  ours 
today. 

I  knew  John  Fogarty  well.  I  served 
with  him  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  a  number  of  years. 
We  were  good  friends.  I  had  great  re- 
spect for  his  ability,  his  conscientious- 
ness and  his  achievements.  I  know  that 
not  only  will  John  Fogarty's  memory  live 
on  in  Rhode  Island  through  health  and 
education  facilities  named  in  his  honor, 
but  also  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  he  served  so  vigorously  and 
so  well. 

The  Nation  has  been  deprived  of  a  ded- 
icated and  inspired  spokesman,  and  I 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  the  others  in  paying  tribute  to 
him  and  in  expressing  my  condolences 
to  his  family. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "See  every- 
thing, overlook  a  lot.  improve  a  little." 
This  admonition  "see  everything,  over- 
look a  lot,  improve  a  little"  have  been 
words  of  comfort  to  his  bereaved  wife, 
Luise,  and  his  dear  daughter,  Mary,  in 
the  days  since  our  beloved  colleague,  my 
close  friend,  John  Fogarty  went  to  his 
eternal  reward. 

This  call  to  "see  everything"  and  then 
seek  change  with  charity  are  attributed 
to  Pope  John  XXHI.  Properly  they  ap- 
ply as  a  common  characteristic  not  only 
to  the  great  and  simple  pontiff  but  also 
to  two  other  men  named  John  who  fol- 
lowed in  his  way  and  his  will,  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Representative 
John  E.  Fogarty. 

To  lose  Pope  John  is  tragic,  to  lose 
John  Kennedy  is  grievous.  To  lose  John 
Fogarty  is  something  I  find  unbearable. 
Therefore,  because  we  cannot  in  our 
frail  nature  endure  such  tragic  grievous 
unbearable  loss,  we  must  not  lose  them 
and  they  must  not  be  lost  to  us. 

Let  us  seek  instead  to  find  in  these 
lives  what  is  good  and  great  and  there- 
fore undying  and  eternal. 

I  choose  to  link  these  three  men  called 
John  who  have  gone  before  us  not  just 
because  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing and  knowing  all  three — John  my 
Pope.  John  my  President,  and  John,  my 
friend.     Rather  I  contemplate  them  in 
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common  because  I  know  the  deep  feeling 
my  friend,  John  Fogarty,  had  for  his 
President.  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  his 
country  and  his  Pope  and  his  church. 

Look  at  their  lives  and  find  that  chord 
which  says  death  is  victory,  time  is  noth- 
ing, hope  is  lasting.  Find  that  chord 
and  we  have  gained  far  more  than  our 
immediate  loss. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  that  the  legacy 
of  these  lives,  the  legacy  of  John  Fogarty 
of  which  we  speak  today  is  plainly  and 
frankly  before  us.  In  his  memory  as  I 
knew  him  it  is  more  becoming  that  we 
speak  plainly  and  frankly  about  him. 
He  made  plain  talk  the  highest  eloquence 
and  frankness  the  best  of  language. 

Speaking  honestly  about  John 
Fogarty  will  do  him  honor  enough. 

In  all  honesty,  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress  and  the  country  there  was 
never  a  man  who  was  more  effectively 
devoted  to  the  commonweal  and  uncom- 
mon ideal  in  health  and  education,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  human  person. 

In  the  field  of  health  his  record  needs 
no  address  here — it  is  well  inscribed  on 
the  statutes  of  this  Nation  and  it  is 
clearly  stated  in  the  words  of  Dr.  How- 
ard Rusk,  the  greatest  humanitarian  in 
the  American  medical  world  today,  who 
wrote  on  January  15 : 

No  one  In  the  history  of  the  Country  has 
done  more  to  promote  more  and  better  health 
Krvlces,  more  and  better  health  facilities 
and  more  and  better  health  research  than 
Eepresentatlve  Fogarty. 

We  know  that  when  Dr.  Rusk  cites  the 
record  in  health  which  John  Fogarty 
wrote  he  is  mindful  of  the  pioneering 
Fogarty  programs  which  he  wrote  with 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Hill 
In  the  Senate  and  our  distinguished  col- 
league in  this  body,  Mel  Laird,  in  mental 
retardation,  mental  health,  dental  care, 
allied  services,  and  the  great  health  insti- 
tutes and  libraries  of  medicine  which 
helped  to  bring  about  a  new  era  in  medi- 
cal education. 

In  speaking  of  John  Fogarty  as  "Mr. 
Public  Health"  let  us  not  slight  his  great 
contribution  in  other  fields  so  vital  to 
the  dignity  of  the  himian  person. 

Speaking  frankly,  again  as  he  would 
have  us  speak.  John  Fogarty's  formal 
education  was  limited  in  years  but 
sound  and  thorough.  The  classic  school- 
ing he  received  from  the  Christian 
Brothers  in  LaSalle  Academy  awakened 
in  him  an  intense  desire  to  know — ^yes,  to 
see — everything. 

Though  time  and  means  did  not  per- 
mit further  education  this  desire  to 
know,  and  love  of  knowledge,  enabled 
him  to  communicate  and  converse  on 
equal  terms  with  leaders  throughout  the 
world  of  science,  letters,  the  arts  and  the 
humanities,  and  the  law  itself. 

Money,  and  in  truth  all  material  and 
created  things  as  distinguished  from  per- 
sons, meant  Uttle  to  him.  They  had 
value  only  a£  tools  to  help  people. 

Yet.  for  want  of  a  better  measurement, 
It  must  be  cited  that  imder  his  guidance 
and  chairmanship  the  Federal  appropri- 
ation for  education  rose  from  less  than 
$1  blUion  to  nearly  $9  billion  in  the  last 
10  years. 

His  consecration  was  to  quality  educa- 
tion and  freedom  in  the  search  for  truth 
and  knowledge.  Nineteen  major  unlver- 
Bittes  had  conferred  doctorates  upon  him. 


Let  us  not  forget  his  love  of  the  poor. 
In  their  cause  he  would  tolerate  no  waste 
of  the  resources  allocated  to  their  bene- 
fit. He  wanted  the  best  in  Headstart. 
He  demanded  clear  signs  of  community 
progress.  He  saw  to  it  that  the  aging 
and  the  elderly  were  not  sUghted  but 
given  the  status  in  dignity  that  their 
years  and  their  contributions  to  America 
deserved. 

The  listing  of  laws  written  and  honors 
won  and  deeds  achieved  by  John  Fogarty 
is  a  record  of  magnitude.  But  this  alone 
will  not  best  serve  the  memory  of  our 
friend  because  he  wore  his  laurels  lightly. 
He  looked  upon  honors  not  £is  personal 
recognition.  Rather  he  accepted  them 
as  aid  and  support  for  the  causes  for 
which  he  fought  so  well. 

Now  it  is  for  us  to  enlist  in  all  the  great 
works  he  has  so  nobly  begim  and  make 
his  goals  our  goals.  God  grant  that  we 
may  be  equal  to  these  tasks  as  he  was 
more  than  equal  to  any  chaUenge  he 
faced. 

It  will  help  us  and  those  who  will  fol- 
low us  to  here  examine  those  personal 
qualities  of  John  Fogarty  which  enabled 
him  so  well  to  see  everything,  overlook  a 
lot,  and  improve  a  little  until  the  little 
improvements  become  great  and  living 
monuments. 

See  him  as  his  friends  saw  him.  And 
what  Irishmsm,  what  good  Democrat, 
what  sick  or  poor  or  elderly  or  man  of 
good  will  was  not  his  friend? 

We  see  a  gifted  man,  possessing  cour- 
age, stubborn  detennination,  and  in- 
sensitivity  to  pain  or  trial.  To  him  a 
challenge  was  a  sport,  a  problem  to  be 
solved.  To  John  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  the  impossible. 

He  wanted  to  give  others  the  tools  they 
needed  to  defeat  the  obstacles  he  had 
met  and  defeated,  even  death  itself,  be- 
cause he  had  encountered  mortality  and 
overcome  mortality. 

Fourteen  years  ago  he  looked  death  In 
the  eye  and  stared  it  down.  It  never  did 
claim  him  and  it  never  will.  Rather,  In 
compliance  with  the  will  of  God  and  in 
the  love  of  God  he  built  his  causeway  to 
eternity  brick  by  brick  and  no  one  will 
ever  tear  it  down. 

Having  conquered  death  himself  he 
refused  to  believe  that  anything  was 
incurable. 

I  recall  traveling  In  Ireland  and  visit- 
ing Dublin  a  month  after  John  Fogarty 
had  made  one  of  his  good  will  tours  to 
the  land  of  his  ancestors.  After  his 
family  and  his  chiurch  and  his  country, 
Ireland  was  his  great  love.  I  heard  from 
our  late  Ambassador  this  account  of  an 
episode  which  took  place  In  his  residence. 

John  had  met  a  very  wealthy  man  and 
characteristically  told  him  to  give  away 
some  of  his  money  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. The  man  replied  that  he  never 
gave  money  for  incurables — Just  for 
those  with  hope. 

John  Fogarty  thundered  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  an  incurable  and  for  good 
measure  insulted  the  man  so  he  would 
never  forget  it.  He  saved  his  insiilts  and 
used  them  well — always  to  rout  despalr 
or  deceit  or  malice  or  stupidity. 

In  my  frankness  you  see  I  have  finally 
come  upon  a  fault  in  John  Fogarty. 

He  carried  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  that 
was  more  than  a  chip.    It  was  a  hod  full 


of  bricks,  for  he  was  and  never  forgot, 
and  would  never  let  his  friends  and 
enemies  forget,  he  was  a  bricklayer. 

Whenever  he  met  a  lack  of  charity  or 
prejudice  or  dishonesty  or  pompousness 
he  hit  it  with  a  ton  of  bricks — ^made  of 
the  clay  of  faith  and  hope  and  charity. 

As  a  bricklayer,  he  never  forgot  his 
spirit  level  and  he  used  it  to  constantly 
remind  hlmsdf  and  us  that  the  only  real 
equality  is  not  all  on  a  level  of  status  quo 
but  always  a  higher  course  of  excellence. 

Now  is  the  time  for  final  tributes  imtil 
we  meet  again  and  may  pay  him  tribute, 
each  in  his  own  way. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  a  Presi- 
dent, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  paused  at  the 
beginning  of  his  address  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  to  express  his  sympathy  to 
the  Congress  on  our  loss  of  a  beloved 
colleague. 

In  this  body  we  pay  tribute  and  sym- 
pathy, for  on  one  side  we  have  lost  our 
most  potent  proponent  and  on  the  other 
side  you  have  lost  a  most  constructive 
and  worthy  adversary. 

The  people  of  his  State  know  this  loss. 
I  watched  them  all  along  the  way  from 
statehouse  to  church  and  on  to  the 
cemetery.  I  saw  the  rich  and  poor  weep 
alike,  the  old  and  young  join  In  sorrow. 
And  I  heard  one  laboring  man  say: 

He  was  the  greatest  we  ever  bad  In  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  who  was  Rhode  anyway? 
We  should  name  It  the  State  of  Fogarty. 

For  his  lovely  wife,  Luise,  and  his 
dear  daughter,  Mary,  there  is  an  estate 
of  Fogarty.  It  rests  on  a  verdant  and 
tree  grown  hill  in  Htirmony,  R.I.,  the 
home  he  built  so  well  and  truly  loved. 
May  the  memory  of  the  man  from  Har- 
mony, so  well  enshrined  there  in  boc^LS 
and  mementos  of  the  world's  respect  be 
ever  green  and  ever  blessed. 

St.  Thomas  More,  the  mart3n-ed  chan- 
cellor of  England,  refused  to  bow  to  the 
will  of  a  tyrant  king  and  went  to  his 
death  to  live  in  the  history  of  the  law  as 
"A  man  for  all  seasons." 

Our  beloved  colleague,  John  E. 
Fogarty,  would  never  deign  to  bow  his 
head  to  the  tyrannies  of  disease.  iUness, 
ignorance,  and  indifference  wherever 
and  whenever  these  tyrannies  were 
visited  upon  his  fellow  himian  beings 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Because  he  would  not  suffer  these 
tyrannies  and  instead,  labored  to  better 
the  life  of  all  men,  as  Thomas  More  Is  a 
"man  for  all  seasons,"  John  E.  Fogarty 
Is  a  "man  for  all  persons."  That  is  the 
true  estate  and  legacy  of  John 
Fogarty — courage,  charity,  and  above 
all.  courage. 

The  verse  of  an  Irish  poet,  Thomas 
Moore,  speaks  our  mood,  in  closing : 

Oh!  thus  shall  we  mourn,  and  his  memory's 
light. 

While  it  shines  through  our  hearts,  will  im- 
prove them. 

For  worth  sbaU  look  fairer,  and  truth  more 
bright. 

When  we  think  how  he  Uved  but  to  love 
them  I 

(Sir  Thomas  Moke,  "It  b  Not  the  Tear  at 
This  Moment  Shed.") 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  aspect  of  health  af- 
fairs in  this  country  was  overlooked  or 
neglected  by  John  Fogarty. 

Among  his  many  other  interests  was 
a  concern  for  dental  health  and  he  vlg- 
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orously  supported  many  programs  de- 
signed to  expand  dental  research  and  ex- 
tend the  avallabUity  of  dental  care.  His 
efforts  In  this  regard  were  recognized  and 
demonstrably  appreciated  by  the  orga- 
nized dental  profession. 

He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
American  Dental  Association,  the  Rhode 
Island  Dental  Association,  and  many 
other  dental  organizations  throughout 

the  country.  ^.^    ,         »i 

The  February  1967  Issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Dental  Association  will 
carry  an  article  and  an  editorial  paying 
tribute  to  John  Fogarty.    I  would  like  to 
Include  them  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   They  are  as  follows: 
I  Editorial,  Joiirnal  of  the  American  Dental 
AMOclatlon.  February  1967] 
John  E.  Fooartt,  1913-67 
John  Fogarty  Is  dead.    Were  the  man  hlm- 
seU  to  write  this  notice,  that  Is  how  he  would 
state  It:  John  Fogarty  la  dead.    He  would 
put  It  that  simply,  that  bluntly,  that  stripped 
of  frlUs  and  pomp. 

There  was.  In  John  Fogarty.  a  congruence 
between  what  he  felt  and  what  he  did  that 
is  rare  in  any  man  and  Is  especially  so  In  a 
DoUtlcal  flg\ire  of  naUonal  significance. 

National  politics  is  a  complex  endeavor  of 
melding  a  whole  range  of  disparate  Interests 
into  a  unified  whole.  Into  a  formula  of  words 
that  can  be  put  on  paper  and  enacted  luto 
law  The  man  who,  day  In  and  day  out,  un- 
dertakes such  work  finds  hlmseU  In  a  Byzan- 
S^Vworld  where  success  and  failure  hinge 
on  a  word  that  should  have  been  spoken  and 
^•t  or  a  word  that  shouldn't  have  been 
said  and  was,  on  the  placing  of  a  comma,  the 

dotting  of  an  "1".  the  crossing  of  a    t^ 

Frequently,  the  man  finds  his  own  per- 
sonalty being  colored  by  the  exigencies  of 
Ws  work.  There  Is  the  temptation  to  be- 
come cautious  in  words  If  not  m  thought 
to  don  a  noncommittal  mask  that  with  fine 
topartlallty.  can  be  shown  to  Wend  and 
^  aUke.  Yielded  to  often  enough,  sach 
t^ptatlon  turns  prudence  into  timidity, 
subtlety  into  devlousness. 

John  Pogarty  never  be<»'°«/^*=^,^„°'5Jl; 
Probably  he  was  incapable  of  feeling  the 
temptation.  He  studied  the  evidence  dc- 
elded  What  was  true  and  then  spoke  out  as 
plainly,  a.  forcefully  and  as  frequently  as 
he  couid.  It  was  that  simple  for  him,  that 
fortunate  for  America. 

At  the  core  of  John  Pogartys  thought  was 
the  conviction  that  the  »»» ton  dldnt  cwe 
enough  about  health  affairs,  that  the  nation 
didn't  understand  as  fully  as  It  ought  what 
benefits  could  be  reaped  by  a  total  commit- 
ment to  health  research,  health  education 

and  health  care.  j_,„„« 

He  said  this  often.  And  to  the  degree 
that  he  could,  he  did  somethtag  about  it. 
As  history  will  record,  what  he  did  was  mag- 
Sncent.  The  details  of  his  accomplishment, 
oartlcularly  of  hte  generous  concern  with 
Sental  health,  are  outlined  elsewhere  to  ttiU 
issue.  They  wUl  be  his  laonument  He  wlU 
need  no  marble  statues,  no  dedicatory 
Dlaauee.  There  wlU  be  Instead  whole  genera- 
tloSi  of  Americans,  many  not  even  knowing 
his  name,  to  stand  as  testament  to  the 
sanity,  clarity  and  simplicity  o^^ls  vision 
J^  to  the  dedication  he  brought  to  thAt 
vision,  an  unceasing  dedication  that,  finally, 
J^bed  the  man  himself  of  life.  May  he 
rest  in  peace.  
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lArttcle,  Journal  of  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation, February  1967] 
THK  GrarxjatAN  FioM  BHona  Iblaho 
On  January  3,  1941.  John  Edward  Pogarty 
of  Harmony.  Rhode  Wand  first  took  the  oath 
of  offlce  as  a  Member  of  Congress.    Except  for 
a  brief  interruption  during  World  War  n,  he 
held  hla  poet  in  Congress  from  that  day 
untU  his  sudden,  shocking  death  on  Janu- 


ary 10.  1967.    He  was  27  when  he  first  took 
office  and  53  when  he  died. 

Of  his  26  years  Ui  office,  17  were  spent  as 
Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor— Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  Related  Agencies. 

Despite  the  Immense  responslbUltles  he 
carried  for  most  of  the  two  and  one-half 
decades  that  he  served  in  Congress,  his  staff 
was  never  a  large  one.  His  administrative 
staff  was  headed,  with  warmth  and  com- 
petence, by  George  J.  KeUey  and  Miss  Grace 
W  Belrne.  In  his  role  as  Subcommittee 
Chairman,  Mr.  Pogarty  rtUed  heavily  on  Rob- 
ert Moyer,  Subcommittee  staff  assistant. 

The  flood  of  tributes  unleashed  In  com- 
memoration of  his  passing  are  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  his  achievements. 

In  a  statement  Issued  from  the  White 
House,  President  Johnson  called  Mr.  Pogarty 
"a  great  leader"  and  acknowledged  him  as 
"a  major  architect  In  the  fields  of  health  and 
education." 

Speaker  McCormack  said:  "I  am  shocked 
and  grieved  at  the  death  of  my  dear  friend. 
Congressman  John  E.  Pogarty.  Congress- 
man Fogarty  viras  not  only  a  great  legislator 
and  a  great  American,  but  he  was  one  of 
God's  noblemen.  His  name  will  forever  oc- 
cupy prominent  pages  in  the  history  of  our 
country." 

Of  all  the  tributes,  however,  the  one  that 
was   perhaps   most   telling  In   its   simplicity 
and  precision  came  from  Representative  Mel- 
vln  R.  Laird.    The  Republican  leader  was  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee  chaired   by   Mr.  Pogarty.     Over  the 
years,  the  two  men  had  developed  an  abiding 
friendship  and  deep  miltual  respect.    Mourn- 
ing Mr.  Pogarty's  death.  Representative  Laird 
said :  "All  Americans  who  care  deeply  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  their  fellow  citizens 
wUl  know  they  have  lost  their  most  eloquent 
champion  In  the  House  of  RepresentaUves." 
It  was  indeed  as  a   "champion"  that  Mr. 
Pogarty    saw    his    life's    work    in    Congress. 
Blunt  m  his  questions,  candid  In  his  spoken 
judgments,  he  was  forever  restive  In  the  con- 
viction that  the  nation  wasn't  doing  enough, 
didn't  care  enough  about  health  matters. 

That  conviction  was  so  consistently  held 
and  forcefully  stated  that,  in  Ume,  It  became 
contagious.  As  the  Washington  Post  noted 
In  reporting  his  deatU,  "It  became  almost  a 
truism  that  what  Mr.  Pogarty  wanted  In 
public  health  legislation.  Congress  granted." 
Indeed,  It  Is  literally  impossible  to  name 
a  health  measure  conidered  over  the  past  17 
years  or  more  than  John  Pogarty  did  not 
help,  substantially  to  shape.  In  many  In- 
stances, It  was  his  voice  that  first  sounded 
the  call  for  new  programs. 

In  no  area  of  health  was  this  more  true 
than  m  dental  health.  And  no  health  pro- 
fession has  better  reason  to  honor  him  or 
mourn  his  passing  than  the  dentists. 

What  was  perhaps  his  initial  contribution 
to  dentistry  came  eten  before  he  assumed 
his  Chairmanship  when.  In  the  late  1940's. 
he  helped  wage  the  fight  in  Congress  for  an 
independently  housefl  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Research. 

From  that  time  oa,  he  never  forgot  den- 
tistry. He  soon  deTeloped  an  expertise  In 
dental  matters  that  few  men,  even  In  the 
profession  Itself,  eo\«d  mateh.  And  with  It 
came  an  almost  protective  attitude  toward 
dental  affairs,  an  eagerness  to  see  potential 
develop  and  promise  become  reality. 

It  was  not  a  complacent  Interest.  In  his 
unquenchable  desire  to  keep  moving  ahead, 
he  could  be  a  sterti  taskmaster.  And  the 
man  who  was  not  too  timid  to  scold  Presi- 
dents for  giving  he»lth  affairs  too  little  at- 
tention, was  not  loath  to  scold  others,  in- 
cluding those  m  dentistry,  who  were  not  as 
Inventive  or  as  Induetrtoxis  as  the  genUeman 
from  Rhode  Island  might  wish  them  to  be. 

The  opposition  to  tluorldaUon  never  ceased 
to  bemuse  him.  Invariably,  when  dental  wlt- 
neeaes  appeared  before  him,  he  would  ask  for 
a  progress  report  on  puoridaUon.     And  It  was 


characteristic  of  the  man.  that  often  he 
would  ask  not  how  the  dentlste  were  doing, 
but  how  "we"  were  doing.  As  with  so  many 
other  public  health  measures,  fluoridation 
was  not  merely  something  he  favored.  It  was 
something  he  was  committed  to  and  the  fight 
to  win  acceptance  for  it  was  his  fight.  It 
was  a  personal  matter. 

That  same  sense  of  Involvement  was  pres- 
ent when  he  undertook  his  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  Administration's  budget  request 
for  dental  research  activities.  He  was  always 
less  interested  in  what  appeared  In  the  final 
budget  figures  than  he  was  In  how  much 
these  figures  had  shrunk  while  the  agency's 
original  request  had  wended  Its  way  through 
the  multiple  layers  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the 
Budget  Bureau.  He  would  probe  the  testi- 
mony, press  the  witnesses  to  tell  him  If  more 
was  needed.  If  some  aspect  of  the  program 
was  slowing  down  because  funds  weren't 
available. 

And  if  the  answers  were  persuasive,  were 
sufficiently  documented,  then  the  position  of 
the  witness  became  the  position  of  the  Chair- 
man as  well.  And  he  would  fight  for  It  In 
the  Subcommittee,  In  the  fuU  Committee 
and  on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

He  won  more  often  than  he  lost.  He  won 
because  he  was  tenacious  and  forceful  and 
because.  In  a  phrase  not  Invariably  applied 
to  a  Congressman,  he  "did  his  homework." 
He  knew  the  facte,  had  a  rock-solid  com^iand 
of  the  details  of  the  situation. 

A  witness  woiild  emerge  from  hU  hearing 
room  marveling  at  the  Chairman's  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  field  of  heart  disease. 
Were  that  witness  to  loiter  In  the  corridor 
long  enough,  others  would  come  out  marvel- 
ing at  the  Chairman's  knowledge  of  mental 
Illness,  or  cancer,  or  dentistry. 

He  did  not  always  win.  No  single  will  can 
invariably  prevail  In  the  legislative  process. 
It  has  become  too  Immense  and  complex. 
But  he  never  admitted  defeat;  he  merely  suf- 
fered a  setback.  He  remembered,  he  kept  hU 
conviction  and  he  waited  for  another  day. 

Now,  of  course,  there  wUl  be  no  more  days 
for  John  Pogarty.  And  his  death  marks  the 
end  of  an  era  as  sharply  and  surely  as  any 
man's  passing  can. 

His  Rhode  Island  colleague.  Senator  John 
O  Pastore,  upon  learning  of  Mr.  Pogartys 
death,  said:  "The  Congress  will  not  be  the 
same  without  him."  Indeed  there  is  much 
that  will  not  be  the  same  without  him. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
and  particularly  our  Appropriations 
Committee  will  never  be  the  same  with- 
out the  presence  of  John  Fogarty. 

What  a  dear  friend  he  was  to  me  and 
to  so  many  in  this  House.  I  would  surely 
have  to  concur  in  the  many  glowing  trib- 
utes that  have  been  paid  to  him  not  only 
here  today  but  throughout  the  far 
reaches  of  this  country  from  people  In 
all  walks  of  life  who  came  to  know  him 
for  his  good  deeds  and  works. 

As  the  majority  leader  said  he  had 
truly  become  a  legendary  figure  and  i 
am  so  honored  to  have  served  with  Win. 
Last    spring    we    attended    the    19tn 
World  Health  Assembly  in  Geneva  to- 
gether as  delegates  from  this  House.   He 
was  constantly  a  man  on  the  go  and 
always  had  that  Insatiable  desire  to  leam 
more  and  acquire  as  much  knowledge  as 
he  could  in  this  field  in  which  he  has 
been  so  acclaimed.    Having  known  that 
his  doctors  advised  him  to  slow  down  M- 
cause  of  his  heart  condition  I  felt  I  nafl 
to  admonish  him  from  time  to  time,  om 
his  stock  reply  was  that  he  preferred  w 


live  life  to  the  fullest  extent  and  that 
if  the  good  Lord  should  see  fit  to  take 
him— then  so  be  it— he  was  prepared  to 
go.  He  was  indeed  a  God-fearing  man 
with  so  much  compassion  for  his  fellow 
man. 

In  my  home  town  we  were  planning 
to  have  John  participate  In  a  ground- 
breakmg  ceremony  this  year  for  our  Al- 
lied Agency  project — a  research,  educa- 
tion, hospital,  and  rehabilitation  center 
for  mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
children  that  was  bom  largely  through 
his  interest  and  effort. 

Our  community  will  always  be  grate- 
ful to  John  Fogarty,  the  600  children 
who  some  day  will  be  cared  for  In  this 
facility  will  I  am  sure  be  eternally  grate- 
ful as  win  all  the  mentally  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  chlldrer  in  the  coun- 
try who  will  be  benefited  by  the  research 
performed  at  this  institution. 

My  heart  is  filled  with  grief  at  the  pass- 
ing of  our  friend  as  we  share  the  burden 
of  this  profound  loss  with  his  wife, 
daughter,  and  family. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  profound 
sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  rise  to  join 
with  my  feUow  members  in  this  body 
and  with  mankind  at  large  to  salute  our 
late  and  most  distinguished  colleague, 
John  Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island. 

I  was  always  proud  to  call  him  friend, 
as  well  Eis  colleague,  and  my  own  grief 
Is  such  only  a  friend  can  feel  over  the 
sudden  loss  of  another. 

As  a  fellow  New  Englander,  it  was  my 
pleasure  and  honor  to  work  with  John 
Pogarty  on  numerous  occasions  in  search 
of  solutions  to  common  problems.  Even 
though  we  did  not  share  the  same  party 
affiliations,  he  was  never  one  to  let  par- 
tisanship stand  in  the  way  of  service 
to  his  constituents  and  to  his  coimtry. 
And  that  service,  as  we  all  know,  was 
in  the  highest  traditions  of  public  life. 
As  a  member  of  the  human  race,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  infirmities  and  disease 
that  threaten  all  men,  I  share  in  the 
mood  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  for 
the  understanding,  the  leadership,  and 
the  unswerving  dedication  that  John 
Pogarty  brought  to  the  fight  against 
sickness,  disease,  and  misery. 

As  a  colleague  who  was  honored  to 
serve  with  John  Pogarty  since  I  came 
to  the  Congress  in  1959,  I  am  also  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  to  profit  from 
the  inspiration  of  John's  public  service. 
He  met  his  responsibilities  with  an 
immense  vitality,  a  penetrating  insight, 
and  a  keefi  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems at  hand.  He  obtained  results  by 
tempering  this  with  an  equally  firm 
grasp  of  both  the  capacities  and  limita- 
tions of  our  power  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. He  wsis  a  relentless  worker,  but 
a  quiet,  self-effacing  one  as  well.  He 
would  deny  the  immense  impact  of  his 
achievements  while  others.  Including  his 
own  President,  would  applaud  and  honor 
him. 

His  humble  origins  and  early  life  as  a 
man  who  made  his  way  by  the  skills  in 


Ihls  hands  might  not  have  seemed  a 
promising  foundation  for  one  who  was 
to  achieve  so  much  later  in  public  life. 
But,  as  so  many  of  us  know,  myself  in- 
cluded, the  keenest  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  humble  people  and  working- 
men  can  best  be  gained  from  having 
shared  their  life  and  problems,  from  hav- 
ing seen  the  world  through  their  eyes 
and  tasted  the  frustrations  and  the  tri- 
umphs with  them. 

It  was  natural  for  a  man  of  John 
Pogarty's  background  and  beliefs  to  find 
himself  so  intimately  involved  in  the 
fields  of  health,  education,  and  welfare. 
As  chairman  of  our  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  those  activities,  the  meas- 
ure of  his  labors  can  be  taken  on  the 
record  of  progress  of  the  agencies  he 
helped  to  finance. 

In  little  more  than  10  years,  for  ex- 
ample, the  amount  of  Federal  moneys 
earmarked  for  mental  health  research 
has  grown  from  an  almost  meaningless 
$750,000  to  $3.75  million.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  Congress  voted  only  $35  million 
for  the  entire  operation  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Up  to  the  present 
fiscal  year,  John  Fogarty  had  brought 
this  up  to  a  more  realistic  $1.5  billion. 
Certainly  among  the  greatest  monu- 
ments to  John  Pogarty's  memory  is  the 
fact  that,  even  during  periods  of  severe 
economic  stress  and  virtual  austerity,  his 
conviction  and  keen  understanding 
were  such  that  his  judgments  and  rec- 
ommendations were  seldom  seriously 
challenged. 

The  public  honors  bestowed  on  John 
Fogarty  over  the  years  In  recognition  of 
his  contributions  to  hetilth  and  medical 
research  are  a  familiar  story  to  all  of  us 
In  this  Chamber — a  fact  that  probably 
would  embarrass  John  today. 

We  know,  as  do  the  countless  benefici- 
aries of  his  efforts,  how  much  John 
Pogahty  will  be  missed. 

And  In  this  sad  hour,  when  many  of 
US  stUl  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
sudden,  shocking  fact  of  John's  death, 
our  most  sincere  condolences  and  sym- 
pathies go  to  his  surviving  family,  to  his 
wife  Luise  and  daughter  Mary.  May 
they  be  assured  that  their  burden  of  grief 
is  shared  by  every  Member  of  this  body. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  for 
yielding.  I  could  not  let  this  moment 
pass  without  actually  sajring  a  few  words 
about  our  beloved  and  departed  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
Fogarty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Is  gone,  but  he  will 
always  be  remembered  in  the  hearts  of 
his  colleagues  who  have  served  with  him. 
He  was  popular  with  all  of  us.  He  was 
popular  with  his  constituents.  This  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  he  was  elected 
14  consecutive  times. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  popular  with 
his  colleagues  and  his  constituents  be- 
cause he  earned  that  popularity.  He 
richly  deserved  the  high  esteem  of  his 
fellow  Members.  I  believe  our  departed 
colleague  can  best  be  described  as  a  great 
humanltariaa    This  is  true  because  of 


his  Intense  Interest  In  himian  welfare 
and  particularly  his  Interest  In  those 
who  had  some  disability  or  handicap. 

One  contribution  I  may  be  able  to  add 
to  this  eulogy,  is  to  add  to  some  facts 
that  were  mentlcHied  briefly  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CahiyI. 
This  is  the  fact  that  for  several  years 
John  Fogarty  was  a  mason.  I  am  not 
now  referring  to  the  fraternal  order,  but 
the  fact  he  was  a  brickmason,  or  a  brick- 
layer. 

As  far  as  I  know  he  was  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  other  than  myself  who 
had  ever  earned  his  livelihood  by  being 
a  brickmason.  I've  had  several  talks 
with  him  about  our  trade.  After  these 
conversations  I  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  because  of  his  days  as  a 
bricklayer — such  was  one  of  the  foremost 
reasons  he  became  interested  in  better 
health  care  for  families  with  low  income. 
He  had  himself  suffered  from  seasonal 
unemployment  in  the  building  trades. 
For  this  reason  he  had  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  hardships  and  heartaches 
that  are  suffered  by  the  members  of  fam- 
ilies affected  by  seasonal  unemplojrment. 
Knowing  about  Illness  and  suffering  by 
those  without  means  to  pay  for  good 
medical  care,  in  my  opinion  caused  him, 
when  he  became  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  center  his  interest 
on  this  field  of  public  health,  smd  help 
for  the  handicapped  and  disabled. 

If  we  think  he  was  popular  among  his 
constituents  and  popular  among  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
you  should  know  how  well  he  was  re- 
ceived here  in  Washington  2  or  3  years 
ago  when  the  building  trades  sponsored 
a  separate  conference  for  brickmasons. 
It  was  my  pleasiu-e  to  attend  that  con- 
vention with  John.  I  can  assure  my  fel- 
low Members  he  was  a  hero  among  those 
men.  He  received  an  ovation  that  lasted 
for  many,  many  minutes. 

Then  last  June  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  over  at  Gallaudet  College  to  attend 
their  graduation  exerdses.  Johh 
Fogarty  was  the  jspeaker.  The  event 
was  attended  by  President  Johnson.  Oh, 
if  all  of  you  could  have  seen  the  expres- 
sion on  the  faces  of  those  graduates,  each 
knowing  how  fully  and  completely  that 
college  had  been  dependent  on  appropri- 
ations worked  out  by  John.  They  real- 
ized they  had  been  equipped  to  go  out 
into  the  world  as  deaf  people  almost  en- 
tirely because  of  the  interest  over  the 
years  in  that  college  by  John  E.  Fogarty. 
All  of  these  things  point  to  the  t&ct 
John  Pogarty  was  a  good  man  with  a 
great  heart. 

We  all  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathies 
to  his  good  family  in  their  hour  of  grief. 
Mr.      EDMONDSON.     Mr.      Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  recall  an  instance  in  my  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  there  have  been  more  moving 
tributes  paid  to  a  fallen  Member  of  this 
body  than  we  have  beard  today  in  the 
honor  and  memory  of  John  Pogarty. 
Certainly  it  can  be  said  that  every 
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American  today  can  look  forward  to  a 
longer  life  and  a  more  healthful  life  be- 
caxue  this  man  lived  and  worked  among 
UB  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  leave  this 
kind  of  a  living  monument  to  service- 
that  which  was  left  by  John  Pooarty. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  most  vivid  memory 
of  this  stalwart  champion  of  progres^ve 
legislation  is  the  memory  I  have  of  the 
flght  which  he  led  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  adequate  financing  for  the 
health  program  when  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  season  of  retrenchment  and 
appropriaUon  cuts.  To  see  him  stand 
up  against  a  tide  that  seemed  to  be  ir- 
resistible and  to  flght  courageously  and 
forthrightly  for  what  he  beUeved  in  and 
what  he  beUeved  was  good  for  America 
was  a  lesson  in  legislative  statesmanship 
for  me.  and  one  that  I  will  treasure  as 
long  as  I  live. 

It  has  been  a  privUege  to  know  John 
PoGARTY.  to  be  his  friend,  to  break  bread 
with  him,  to  share  some  of  the  lighter 
moments  of  this  House  with  him,  and 
to  be  in  service  in  this  House  with  him. 

I  know  that  everyone  who  has  known 
him  weU  feels  richer  by  reason  of  that 
experience.  _.  ,.  i. 

To  the  Pogarty  family  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  own  very  deep  and  sincere  sym- 
pathy in  their  great  loss. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  8T  GERMAIN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker- 
There  are  men  whom  a  bappy  dlspoeltlon, 
a  strong  desire  of  glory  and  esteem.  Inspire 
with  the  same  love  lor  Jiistlce  and  virtue 
which  men  In  general  have  for  riches  and 
honors  .  .  .  But  the  number  of  these  men 
Is  so  small  that  I  only  mention  them  In  honor 
of  bimianlty. 
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I  do  not  know  of  whom  Helvetlus  spoke 
those  words,  but  they  are  most  appro- 
priate in  mentioning  today,  one  of  that 
small  number,  John  Fogarty,  whose 
whole  life  was  a  tribute  to  humanity. 

I  had  the  deUghtful  experience  of  his 
company  on  a  visit  to  Ireland  last  year 
fOT  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Easter 
uprising  and  though  we  mingled  with  the 
coimtry's  high  officials.  John  Pooarty 
was,  as  always,  at  his  best  when  he  had 
an  wportunity  to  meet  the  little  people, 
to  laugh  with  them,  and  to  look  with 
friendly  compassion  into  their  lives. 

And  also,  here  at  home  Congressman 
Fogarty  went  out  of  his  way  to  person- 
ally experience  the  problems  of  the  peo- 
ple he  was  representing.    At  one  time  in 
his  political  career,  he  resigned  from  his 
congressional  seat  and  enlisted  incognito 
as  a  Seabee  in  order  to  observe  flrst  hand 
the  problems  of  the  enlisted  men  who 
comprise  the  numerous  majority  of  our 
fighting   men.     After  serving  in  their 
midst  in  Guam,  and  gaining  a  real  first 
hand  insight  into  their  situation,  he  re- 
turned  to   Congress   and   became   the 
champion  of  enlisted  men  through  the 
various  branches  of  our  services.    Sin- 
cerely he  wanted  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  others,  and  he  felt  no  bitterness 
at  being  selected  by  fate  as  one  of  the 
millions  of  people  in  America  who  suf- 
fered from  heart  disease.    Rather  he  re- 
garded his  afBlction  as  an  experience 


mated  to  him  by  fate  in  order  that  he 
might  better  understand  and  flght  for 
the  eradication  of  this  killer  of  so  many 
of  our  outstanding  citiaens. 

Ironically,  it  is  the  men  and  women 
who  work  the  hardest*  under  the  great- 
est pressure  to  achieve  the  most,  fighting 
against  time,  who  frequently  expose 
themselves  to  this  killer  of  so  many  of 
our  prime  countrymen.  A  one-time  re- 
cipient of  the  American  Heart  Associ- 
ation's Award  for  Merit  for  his  outstand- 
ing contribution  in  the  fight  against 
heart  disease,  he  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  outstanding  cititens  who  all  too 
often  are  unnecessarily  killed  by  a  dis- 
ease that  might  weU  be  prevented  if  only 
enough  time  and  money  are  allocated 
to  the  study  of  ways  and  means  to  pre- 
vent its  occurrence  and/or  control  its 

effects. 

Congressman  Pogahty  was  a  man  who 
would  sacrifice  not  only  his  political  ad- 
vancements-he once  declined  the  sena- 
torial nomination  from  his  State  because 
there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place  in  the 
House  as  a  champion  for  medical  prog- 
ress and  the  noble  Senator  Lister  Hn.L 
was  credibly  fulfilling  that  role  in  the 
Senate— but  knowing  that  his  own  heart 
was  weak,  and  he  should  slow  his  ever 
busy  pace,  still  he  pushed  harder  for  the 
goal  he  knew  we  could  and  should 
achieve,  even  though  that  push  may  have 
cost  him  his  own  life.  If  by  his  death, 
we  are  spurred  into  action  to  reach  that 
goal,  his  death  will  have  accomplished 
what  he  strove  to  In  his  life. 

The  loss  of  this  dear  friend  hung  like 
a  dark  cloud  on  the  first  day  of  this  90th 
Congress.  But  let  his  memory  brighten 
the  days  which  follow  so  that  through 
our  own  rededication,  his  work  may  be 
carried  out. 

Our  prayers  are  offered  at  this  time 
for  his  beloved  wife,  Luise.  his  daughter, 
Mary,  his  sister,  his  brothers,  and  other 
members  of  his  famUy  in  this  hour  of 
sorrow. 

May  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  grant 
a  place  of  rest  and  light  to  our  late  be- 
loved colleague,  John  Fogarty. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
PoGAiTY's  deep  and  devoted  interest  in 
international  health  and  his  conviction 
that  tlirough  international  exchange  in 
the  health  sciences,  a  significant  con- 
tribution could  be  made  not  only  to  the 
solution  of  health  problems  but  also  to 
the  advancement  of  world  peace  is,  per- 
haps, best  epitomized  in  his  remarks  be- 
fore a  panel  on  Health  for  Peace  during 
the  meeting  of  our  Citizens  Committee 
for  the  World  Health  Organization  held 
in  Washington  in  September  1963.  The 
final  paragraph  of  John's  remarks  is  of 
particular  significance  and  I  should  like 
to  quote  it  here : 

In  concluding  my  remarks  I  would  like  to 
set  forth  an  Idea  and  a  view  which  I  feel  to 
be  of  the  greatest  Importance  and  signifi- 
cance. Instead  of  a  curtailment  of  the  pro- 
grama  and  activities  of  the  United  States  In 
the  field  of  International  health  research,  I 
should  like  to  see  a  plan  to  bring  Into  being 
at  Bethesda  a  great  international  center  for 
research  In  biology  and  medicine  dedicated 
to  International  cooperation  and  collabora- 


tion m  the  Interests  of  the  health  of  man- 
kind  as  so  boldly  envisaged  by  the  President. 
This  center  would  encompass  conference  fa- 
duties,  laboratory  and  study  space,  and  living 
quarters  to  permit  the  assembly  for  discus- 
sion study,  and  research  of  the  outstanding 
health  scientists  of  the  world.  I  visualize 
this  center  associated  with  the  great  facili- 
ties of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine  as  repre- 
senting the  visible  and  tangible  embodiment 
of  this  Nation's  devotion  to  the  use  of  sci- 
ence for  peaceful  purposes  and  the  good  of 
mankind. 


I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  and  last- 
ing tribute  to  this  great  humanitarian, 
than  the  establishment  by  this  Congress 
of  such  a  center— the  John  E.  Pogarty 
International  Center  for  Advanced  Study 
in  the  Health  Sciences.    I  have  talked 
with  most  of  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee about  this  and  they  have  all  been 
enthusiastic  in  their  support.    I  am  sure 
that  support  will  be  imanlmous,  both  in 
our  committee  and  in  the  entire  Con- 
gress.   Not  only  will  such  an  institution 
be  a  living  embodiment  of  the  spirit  and 
aspirations  of  John  Pogarty,  but  it  will 
serve  a  needed  and  valuable  role  in  se- 
curing  the  progress  of  science  In  the 
cause  of  the  well  being  of  aU  mankind. 
Mr  FARBSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  personal  loss  that 
I  come  before  the  House  today.    For  one 
of  our  most  respected  Members  has  sud- 
denly been  taken  from  us.  Congressman 
John  Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Congressman  Fogarty.  during  his  dis- 
tinguished career,  exemplified  the  best 
qualities  of  a  public  servant.  He  wa^ 
dedicated  to  providing  his  district  and 
State  with  representative  leadership  in 
Congress.  He  was  unswervingly  loyal  to 
our  Nation.  As  a  key  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  worked  to 
insure  that  the  people  received  the  best 
public  service  for  theh-  tax  doUar.  Prom 
his  committee  there  emanated  finan- 
cial assistance  for  what  were  new  and 
untried,  until  recently,  programs  to 
benefit  the  underprivileged. 

I  have  supported  practically  all  of  tne 
legislation  sponsored  by  John  Fogarty 
because  our  views  were  similar  insofar 
as  the  goal  and  welfare  of  the  under- 
privileged people  of  this  Nation  are  con- 
cerned. My  support  was  unsolicited. 
It  was  a  pleasure  and  honor  to  do  this. 
For  26  years  John  Pogarty  served  this 
Nation,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  in  the 
only  way  he  knew  how:  with  honesty  and 
with  responsibility.  He  was  an  example 
to  all  who  searched  for  the  best  in  pub- 
lic Ufe.  ^  ,  . 
As  a  person,  I  have  lost  a  true  frlena. 
As  Members  of  Congress,  we  have  lost 
a  valiant  colleague.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
lost  a  dedicated  servant  of  the  people. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfor- 
tunately, I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  our  late  colleague,  John  E. 
Pogarty,  very  well.  On  the  few  times 
that  I  did  speak  with  him  and  ask  him  for 
his  help  and  advice,  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  be  cooperative  and  to  answer  my 
inquiry  fully  and  completely. 

Many  words  have  been  written  and 
said  about  the  untimely  passing  of  Mr 
Fogarty  on  how  much  the  Congress,  and 
indeed  the  entire  Nation,  will  miss  him. 
But,  when  the  words  are  forgotten,  the 
deeds  that  John  Pogarty  accomplished 
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will  long  be  remembered.  I  think  the 
article,  written  by  Dr.  Howard  Rusk  in 
last  Sunday's  New  York  Times,  sums  up 
Mr.  Fogarty's  swdiievements,  and  I  am 
honored  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  for 
all  Americans  to  read. 

John  Fogarty  will  be  missed  by  his 
colleagues,  but  more  important  he  will 
be  missed  by  the  entire  Nation.  Iron- 
ically, he  will  be  missed  most  by  mil- 
lions of  people  who  very  likely  never 
knew  his  name,  but  will  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  his  work  and  dedication  through- 
out their  lives.  I  am  referring  to  the 
sick,  the  handicapped,  and  all  of  the 
unfortunate  Americans  who  suffer  a 
physical  or  mental  disability,  as  well  as 
those  upon  whom  the  burden  of  their 
carereste. 

I  deeply  regret  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Pogarty.  I  regret  that  I  will  be  denied 
the  opportunity  of  getting  to  know  him 
better.  I  regret  that  he  will  not  be  here 
to  continue  to  lead  us  In  the  never- 
ending  fight  against  sickness,  disease, 
and  death.  I  am  proud  that  I  did  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  with  Mr.  Fogarty 
on  many  occasions  and  I  hope  to  con- 
tinue to  vote  for  those  measures  for 
which  Mr.  Pogarty  worked  and  died. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Me.  Public  Health  :  Death  Ends  Efforts  by 
Representative  Fooartt   To  Give  United 
States  Freedom  Prom  Disease 

(By  Howard  A.  Busk,  MX).) 
If  hospitals,  research  laboratories  and  m- 
stltutes  for  the  aged,  inflrmed  and  retarded 
had  flagpoles,  every  flag  would  have  flown 
at  half-staff  this  past  week  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  John  E.  Fogarty. 

Representative  Pogarty  of  Rhode  Island 
died  of  a  heart  attack  last  Tuesday  at  the 
age  of  53. 

Flags  at  half-staff  would  not,  however,  had 
been  limited  to  Institutions.  They  would 
also  have  been  In  evidence  In  thousands  of 
homes  throughout  Rhode  Island  and  the 
nation. 

Mr.  Fogarty  was  not  Just  Interested  In  In- 
stitutions and  dollars.  He  was  Interested  In 
people,  and  no  appeal  for  help  that  went  to 
his  office  was  ever  left  unanswered.  He 
would  go  to  Inordinate  ends  to  try  to  find 
the  solution  to  problems  that  were  all  too 
often  Insoluble. 

No  one  In  the  history  of  this  country  has 
done  more  to  promote  more  and  better  health 
services,  more  and  better  health  facilities  and 
more  and  better  health  research  than  Repre- 
sentative Fogarty. 

PLANNED    NEW    CBTTSAOE 

Ironically,  his  death  came  Just  before  he 
was  to  be  sworn  In  for  his  14th  term — a  time 
when  he  was  mobilizing  his  forces  for  another 
all-out  crusade  against  disease,  disability 
and  death. 

Also  Ironically,  his  death  was  caused  by  a 
heart  attack,  his  own  personal  public  enemy 
number  one  as  the  primary  killer  of  others. 
The  contribution  of  John  Pogarty  to  Im- 
proving health  and  rehabilitation  services 
for  the  American  people  are  legend. 

When  he  entered  Congress  our  Federal 
Investment  In  medical  research  was  but  $3- 
mlUlon.    It  Is  now  well  over  $l-bllllon. 

During  his  freshman  year  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  number  of  disabled  per- 
sons rehabilitated  Into  employment  imder 
the  public  program  was  but  12,000.  Last 
year  It  was  more  than  154,000. 

Medicare,  MedlcsUd,  more  nursing  home 
beds.  Federal  aid  for  the  training  of  phy- 
sicians and  other  health  workers,  the  clinical 
center  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
workshops  and  classrooms  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  all  of  the  other  tremendoiis  ad- 


vances In  health  and  rehabilitation  In  the 
last  quarter  century  stand  as  monuments  to 
this  Ute  "Mr.  Public  Health." 

He  and  his  co-worker  In  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Lister  HUl  from  Alabama,  were  recog- 
nized as  the  great  health  leaders  of  all  time. 
They  complemented  and  supplemented  each 
other  in  their  continuing  flght  for  the  fifth 
freedom — ^freedom  from  disease. 

STARTED  AS  BRICKLAYER 

Mr.  Fogarty's  formal  education  ended  when 
he  received  hie  high  school  diploma.  He  Im- 
mediately followed  to  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  and  older  brother  and  became  an  ap- 
prentice bricklayer. 

He  was  only  27  when  he  was  first  elected 
to  Congrees  from  Rhode  Island.  During 
World  War  n  he  served  as  an  enlisted  man 
in  the  Navy  construction  corps.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  Congress  to  carry  the 
torch  for  the  enlisted  men  In  the  armed 
forces. 

Having  been  denied  a  formal  education  and 
a  college  degree,  he  made  possible  through 
his  untiring  efforts  the  education  of  literally 
thousands  of  others  as  physicians,  scientists 
and  technicians  because  be  cared. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Fogarty  was  challenged 
with  the  opportunity  to  run  for  the  Senate 
from  Rhode  Island.  After  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  with  his  friends  and  colleagues 
he  decided  his  destiny  was  in  the  House  of 
Representatlvee  where  ho  could  continue  his 
flght  for  health  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Labor  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

This  was  a  decision  that  for  suffering  hu- 
manity was  a  blessed  one. 

John  Pogarty,  who  started  as  a  bricklayer, 
ended  his  career  by  placing  countless  bricks 
In  a  solid  foundation  of  modem  laboratories, 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  Institutions  for 
the  mentally  111  and  the  retarded,  and  re- 
search laboratories  that  extend  from  the  halls 
of  science  to  the  community  itself. 

With  his  bright  green  tie  and  his  Irish  ac- 
cent, be  was  a  circuit  rider  for  health,  a 
teacher,  a  preacher,  a  fearless  foe  to  any 
challenger  who  stood  In  the  way  of  his 
cmsade. 

He  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  friends 
from  the  scientist  to  the  sick  mourn  his  loss 
and  call  him  blessed. 


Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  we 
were  all  shocked  to  learn  of  Congressman 
John  Fogarty's  untimely  passing.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  Congressman  that  I 
have  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
serving  with  during  my  28  years  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  impressed 
me  more  than  our  late  distinguished 
friend,  John  Pogarty.  I  could  not  per- 
mit this  opportimlty  to  pass  without  ex- 
pressing myself  concerning  the  great 
deeds  performed  by  Congressman  Fo- 
garty during  the  time  he  served  as  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  am  certain  every  Member  of  this  body 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  doubtful 
that  we  would  have  had  a  great  national 
medical  center  established  here  In  this 
country  if  it  had  not  been  for  Congress- 
man Fogarty.  Millions  of  people  living 
today  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  this  great 
man's  service  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  during  the  past  25  years. 
I  seriously  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  a 
living  person  in  this  country  that  has 
done  more  for  humanity  and  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  among  our  people  than 
John  Fogarty. 

I  am  certain  that  history  will  recognize 
John  Fogarty  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
statesmen  of  this  age. 

I  learned  to  like  John  very  much  the 
first  year  he  was  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of 


Congress  to  represent  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  We  shall  all  greatly  miss  him 
and  his  great  leadership  in  this  body,  and 
my  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
lovely  family. 

I  considered  John  Pogarty  one  of  my 
closest,  personal,  and  political  friends  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
late  Congressman  John  E.  Pogarty  was 
a  Congressman  in  whose  service  we  all 
can  find  guidance.  He  was  a  man  whom 
we  all  knew  and  whom  we  all  respected. 
His  long  record  of  dedicated  and  inspired 
service,  dating  back  to  1941.  lent  dignity 
and  wisdom  to  these  Halls  of  Congress. 
It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  must  face 
the  90th  Congress  without  him. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Education.  Wel- 
fare, and  Related  Agencies,  he  carried  on 
his  shoulders  the  responsibilities  of  mov- 
ing this  great  legislative  body  through 
the  difficult  and  trying  cold  war  years. 
We  can  all  be  thankful  for  his  imtiring 
devotion  to  the  ideals  and  principles  of 
this  great  country. 

We  have  heard  here  today  many  ac- 
colades of  this  great  man,  and  I  would 
Just  add  my  word  of  thanks  to  him  for 
the  example  he  set  and  the  work  he  so 
conscientiously  performed.  As  a  man 
Emd  as  a  Congressman  he  will  not  be 
forgotten.  I  can  only  hope  that  each  of 
us  is  able  to  gain  from  his  exsimple,  and 
carry  forth  the  work  he  wanted  so  much 
to  complete  in  the  90th  Congress. 

And  finally,  let  us  remember  that 
Congressman  Fogarty's  efforts  to  make 
our  country  what  it  is  today  must  have 
meant  many  lonely  hours  and  days  for 
him;  for  leadership  and  responsibility 
are  unthankful  burdens,  which  few  men 
can  carry,  and  even  fewer  can  carry  well. 
So  let  us  eulogize  him  not  with  words, 
but  with  action,  not  with  timidity  but 
with  strength,  and  not  with  dreams  but 
with  the  courage  and  fortitude  that  so 
well  describe  John  E.  Pogarty. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  colleague,  the  Honorable  John  Ed- 
ward Pogarty. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  this 
dedicated  legislator  enjoyed  the  love  and 
respect  of  his  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.     In  turn,  he  gave  un- 
stintingly  of  his  time  and  energy  in  the 
cause  of  good  legislation.    He  served  ably 
and  well  the  people  of  his  district,  his  , 
Stete  of  Rhode  Island,  and  this  Nation. 
As  chairman  for  many  years  of  the 
House  Appropriations  SubOMnmittee  fOT 
the  Departmente  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  our  late  col- 
league constantly  sought  to  provide  all 
Americans  the  opportunity  to  live  richer, 
fuller,   and  healthier  lives.    His  many 
contributions  will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  millions  who  were  benefited  by  them. 
And  we  of  this  House,  whose  own  lives 
have  been  enriched  by  his  leadership, 
friendship,    and    understanding,    shall 
sorely  miss  his  presence. 

As  a  personal  friend  of  John  Fogarty. 
and  for  the  people  of  Hawaii,  I  extend  to 
Mrs.  Pogarty  and  daughter  Mary  as  well 
as  to  the  other  members  of  Congressman 
Fogarty's  fsmiily  my  deepest  sympathy 
in  this  period  of  sadness. 
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Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  humble  voice  to  those  we 
have  heard  here  this  afternoon  in  eulogy 
to  oxir  departed  colleague,  Johh  Pogartt. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  go  into 
detail  in  appraisal  of  the  many  virtues 
possessed  by  our  departed  friend.  This 
could  be  almost  endless,  and  yet  incom- 
prehensive.  But,  I  think  if  I  were  to 
name  the  greatest  virtue  he  had.  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  his  love  of  his  fellow 

man. 

JoHK  PoGARTY  was  a  good  man.  He 
was  a  dedicated  man. 

His  friends,  both  In  this  House  and 
elsewhere,  were  not  limited.  All  who 
knew  him  not  only  respected  but  loved 

him. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  and 
the  coxintry  as  well  has  suffered  an  irrep- 
arable loss.  ^,    ^       .    , 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  devoted 
wife  and  other  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  this  tribute  to  our  able  and 
distingidshed  departed  colleague,  John 

None  who  knew  him  can  refrain  from 
saying  all  that  has  been  said  about  him 
Is  worthy  of  repetition  here  and  every- 
where. 

He  was  a  gentleman  who  labored  long 
and  well  for  his  fellow  man. 

His  death  creates  a  void  in  his  district. 
State,  and  NaUon.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  of  us,  but  most  of  all  by  his 
family. 

May  his  memory  be  for  a  blessing  for- 
ever. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion, the  Congress,  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  all  Americans  have  suffered 
a  great  loss  with  the  passing  of  John 
Pogartt. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  understanding 
and  dedication.  Although  his  accom- 
plishments were  great  and  the  respect 
he  earned  from  his  colleagues  was  mon- 
umental, he  never  lost  sight  of  the  needs 
of  the  ordinary  citizen,  he  never  forgot 
the  lessons  of  his  humble  origins  and 
his  years  as  a  laboring  man. 

He  was  an  impretentlous  man  whose 
greatest  pleasure  was  derived  from  serv- 
ing his  Nation.  The  value  of  that  serv- 
ice was  well  recognized  by  all  of  us  who 
knew  him  and  by  leaders  of  government 
at  all  levels,  but  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  never  affected  his 
great  personal  modesty. 

John  Pogarty  will  be  missed  by  his 
Nation,  his  State,  and  his  friends,  but 
he  win  not  be  forgotten.  Every  future 
generation  of  Americans  will  benefit 
from  the  work  he  pioneered.  His  great- 
est monument  will  be  the  children  who 
will  be  saved  from  mental  retardation, 
the  additional  happy,  useful  years  en- 
Joyed  by  those  afflicted  with  heart  dis- 
ease, the  cancer  patients  who  will  be 
cured— all  as  a  result  of  the  vision  of  a 
great  American,  John  Pogarty. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sudden  death  of  our  beloved  colleague 
on  January  10,  Just  before  the  90th 
Congress  convened,  has  occurred  too  re- 
cently for  us  to  have  adjusted  to  his 
absence  or  to  have  realized  fully  how 
much  he  will  be  missed  In  this  body. 
John  Pogarty,  in   his   career   in  the 


House  of  Representatives,  and  particu- 
larly as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  achieved  his  own  monument  in 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

Probably  no  Member  elected  to  this 
Congress  will  have  had  as  lasting  an 
impact  on  the  Nation  and  its  people  as 
the  late  John  Fogartv.  For  what  he  ac- 
complished—the programs  of  Govern- 
ment he  made  possible — will  grow  in  sig- 
nificance as  the  years  go  by.  Infants 
who  might  otherwise  have  died  at  birth 
will  live  and  grow  healthy  to  a  long  and 
productive  lifespan  because  of  John 
Pogarty.  Every  American  will  enjoy  a 
healthier  life  becaust  of  John  Pogarty. 
Trained  as  a  bricklayer,  he  used  a  good 
mind  and  a  flair  for  politics  to  build, 
unit  by  imit,  as  great  building  blocks  in 
a  great  scheme  of  health  research,  the 
renowned  National  Ihstitutes  of  Health 
as  part  of  an  expanded  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  This  will  be  his  greatest 
monmnent. 

But  in  our  hearts,  his  monument  will 
ever  be  the  friendliness  and  warmth  of 
John  Pogarty's  personality  and  charac- 
ter. He  was  a  fine  man  and  a  great 
Member  of  Congress.  He  earned  every 
honor  of  the  many  which  came  his  way. 
When  Congress  is  criticized,  as  it  so 
often  is,  the  existence  of  our  John  Po- 
garty's is  usually  ignored — but  it  is  the 
John  Pogartys  who  best  reflect  the  good 
which  is  done  here,  which  outlives  us  all. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  my  coUeaguee  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  my  friend  and  able 
colleague,  John  E.  Pogarty. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
House  and  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations with  John  for  20  years.  The 
public  service  he  rendered  to  his  country 
and  coimtrymen  Is  Indeed  unsurpassed. 
His  imtirlng  work  and  ceaseless  effort  as 
chairman  of  the  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations resulted  in  accomplish- 
ments that  benefited  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans,  and  his  performance  is  im- 
equaled  in  the  annals  of  history. 

John's  success  in  making  available  ap- 
propriations for  medical  research  will 
long  be  remembered,  and  millions  yet  un- 
born will  benefit  from  his  foresight.  In- 
deed history  will  show  that  his  imfail- 
ing  efforts  on  behalf  of  all  Americans 
brought  about  accomplishments  of  last- 
ing value  to  our  Nation  and  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  indeed  it  can  be  said  that 
this  world  is  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live  for  John  Pogarty's  having  lived  in 
it. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family.  My  prayers  are 
that  our  Heavenly  Pother  will  comfort 
them  in  their  great  loss  and  will  cast  an 
ever-seeing  eye  upon  them  and  their 
future. 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  shocked  and  saddened,  as 
I  know  every  Member  of  this  House  was, 
by  the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  our 
esteemed  colleague,  John  E.  Pogarty. 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  many  cri- 
teria by  which  the  people  of  a  given 
congressional  dlstriet  judge  their  Con- 


gressman because  they  have  diverse 
views  and  they  expect  different  things 
of  him. 

Once  he  is  seated  in  the  House,  he  has 
the  added  responsibility  of  satisfying  his 
colleagues.  In  some  ways  that  is  an 
easier  task  than  satisfying  the  constitu- 
ents, but  in  other  ways  It  is  not.  For 
they  are  in  a  position  to  judge  him  at 
close  range — not  on  what  he  says,  but  on 
what  he  does. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  judge  their  colleagues 
on  the  basis  of  two  qualities:  Does  he  do 
his  Job?    Is  he  easy  to  get  along  with? 

I  am  sure  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Congress  would  give  John  Pogarty 
high  marks  on  both  counts. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  John 
Pogarty  well  and  to  work  closely  with 
him  on  a  number  of  projects  of  vital  im- 
portance to  me  and  my  district.  He 
could  not  have  been  more  helpful  if  it 
were  his  own  district  that  was  affected. 

It  was  appropriate  that  Mr.  Pogarty's 
special  field  of  interest  was  health  and 
hospitals,  the  care  of  the  elderly  and  the 
young.  It  was  not  just  by  chance,  I  am 
sure,  that  he  turned  his  talents  in  those 
directions.  For  he  was  a  man  of  genuine 
compassion  and  with  a  sincere  affection 
for  his  fellow  man. 

We  will  miss  him  here  In  the  House 
because  of  his  courtesy  and  friendliness. 
The  Nation  will  miss  him  because  of  his 
ability  and  dedication  to  those  who 
needed  his  help. 

I  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to  his 
family  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
saddened  at  the  untimely  death  of  one  of 
our  most  beloved  and  respected  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  John  E.  Pogarty, 
of  Rhode  Island.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
come  to  Congress  with  John  Pogarty  and 
to  serve  with  him  throughout  the  Inter- 
vening years.  We  have  been  very  closely 
associated  In  the  Important  work  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
The  friendship  which  I  enjoyed  with  him 
is  one  of  the  things  that  will  live  longest 
in  my  mind  and  heart.  I  knew  the  color 
and  drama  of  his  personality  and  I  con- 
stantly wondered  at  his  outstanding 
qualities  and  capabilities,  both  as  a  per- 
son and  as  a  legislator.  He  was  the  liv- 
ing symbol  of  the  quality  of  endurance, 
of  ruggedness,  of  forthright  honesty,  of 
legislative  leadership. 

No  man  who  has  served  In  Congress 
has  done  as  much  to  Improve  and  ad- 
vance medical  research.  His  contribu- 
tions may  well  prove  to  be  the  key  which 
unlocks  the  door  to  the  final  conquest  of 
disease  If  it  comes  in  our  time.  Yet,  It 
was  one  of  these  dread  killers  which  still 
scourge  mankind  that  struck  him  down 
at  the  height  of  his  career.  Although 
known  to  all  as  a  dedicated  and  loyal  son 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  John  Pogarty 
was  first  an  American.  He  knew  no 
partisan  lines  or  allegiances  in  his  efforts 
to  serve  his  country  well  in  those  fields 
which  were  his  bent.  He  will  go  down  in 
history  as  a  great  American. 

Twenty-six  years  have  gone  by  since  he 
came  to  Congress,  but  the  memory  of 
John  Pogarty  will  remain  strong  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  for  many  times  26 
years.  His  contributions  are  that  endu- 
ing.   I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  add  my 
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praise  to  his  memory  and  I  extend  my 
condolences  as  a  longtime  friend  to  the 
sorrowing  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
untimely  death  of  our  colleague  and 
good  friend,  John  Pogarty,  was  a  per- 
sonal blow  to  me  and  I  wish  to  join  my 
colleagues  and  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 

In  his  long  and  distinguished  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  John 
Pogarty  played  a  key  role  in  shaping 
national  policies  in  the  fields  of  public 
and  mental  health.  His  personal  con- 
tributions to  the  advancement  of  health 
education  and  medical-scientific  research 
were  immeasurable.  He  was  so  widely 
recognized  as  a  leader  and  authority  in 
these  fields,  it  would  be  redundant  for 
me  to  dwell  on  these  accomplishments 
where  more  than  100  major  awards  are 
lasting  evidence  of  his  constructive 
achievements. 

More  than  just  as  an  expert  In  his  field 
and  as  a  humanitarian,  John  Pogarty 
was  equally  noted  among  his  colleagues 
for  his  self-effacement  and  modesty. 
His  friendship  was  deeply  valued  by  all. 
In  my  first  term  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— the  88th  Congress — John 
Pogarty  was  a  fellow  member  of  the 
University  Club  and  his  understanding 
and  cooperation  with  one  very  much  his 
junior  will  long  be  remembered  with 
gratitude.  In  the  second  session  of  that 
Congress,  it  was  my  distinct  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  serve  with  John  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Oovermnent  Re- 
search. 

In  addition  to  recognizing  his  bound- 
less enthusiasm  and  his  personal  respon- 
sibility for  many  great  advances  in  the 
fight  against  sickness  and  disease  in  our 
Nation,  I  admired  him  tremendously  as  a 
person  and  as  a  friend. 

Only  2  months  ago,  he  came  to  New 
Hampshire  where  he  delivered  a  great 
and  inspiring  speech  to  a  statewide 
forum  on  mental  retardation.  And  the 
evening  before  his  shocking  death,  we 
chatted  informally  in  my  office,  enjoying 
a  pleasant  visit,  and  I  told  him  how  much 
his  New  Hampshire  visit  had  been  ap- 
preciated. 

At  that  time,  John  Pogarty  talked 
about  his  plans  for  the  future.  There 
could  be  no  greater  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory than  for  the  many  programs  he  fos- 
tered to  be  carried  on  by  this  and  future 
Congresses. 

I  will  greatly  miss  his  friendship  and 
wise  counsel  and  join  my  colleagues  in 
extending  condolences  to  his  wife  and 
daughter  and  assuring  them  of  the  en- 
during place  their  husband  and  father 
has  won  In  the  hearts  and  memories  of 
his  colleagues. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Members  of  Congress  pay  a  deserving 
tribute  to  a  great  American  whose  pass- 
ing leaves  a  deep  void  in  legislative  ranks. 
John  Pogarty  served  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation  with  imequaled  dis- 
tinction. He  had  become  a  symbol  of 
health  and  welfare  legislation  of  the  Con- 
gress and  a  champion  of  health  service. 
His  devotion  and  dedication  to  his  col- 
leagues and  his  fellow  men  were  exceeded 
only  by  his  devotion  and  love  for  his 
country. 
I  am  imable  to  put  into  words  the 


depth  of  my  feeling  for  John  Pogarty 
and  what  tils  loss  will  mean  to  me  per- 
sonally. But  more  Important  Is  the  loss 
to  this  great  Nation  of  ours.  Only  the 
years  ahead  will  determine  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  loss  of  his  outstanding 
leadership. 

This  Nation  has  lost  a  truly  dedicated 
American  and  I  offer  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  his  family.  I  am  privileged  to 
have  been  associated  with  him  and  we 
are  all  better  men  because  of  his  presence 
among  us. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  I  as  a  Congressman  never  per- 
sonally worked  with  the  Honorable  John 
E.  Pogarty.  his  work  for  the  underprivi- 
leged, for  reform,  and  for  the  educational 
needs  of  all  Americans  Is  well  known  to 
me.  My  chief  regret  Is  that  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  him  on  only  two 
occasions.  The  first  of  these  made  a 
lasting  Impression  on  me  as  to  his  sin- 
cerity and  dedication;  the  second  in- 
volved a  bill  which  he  introduced  in  the 
89th  Congress  which  concerned  under- 
privileged and  dependent  children  and 
the  need  for  Federal  funds  to  assist  StSte 
child  welfare  service  programs. 

It  was  with  deep  regret,  felt  keenly  by 
all  of  us.  that  the  opening  day  of  the  90th 
Congress  was  marred  by  the  untimely 
death  of  our  colleague,  but  his  imprint 
as  a  veteran  Congressman  will  benefit  all 
newcomers.  As  freshmen  legislators,  my 
colleagues  and  I  must  carefully  note  and 
study  the  works  of  John  Fogarty  and 
let  them  serve  as  a  guide  to  future  laws 
which  will  make  our  country  an  even  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live. 

He  came  from  humble  begirmings,  be- 
ing the  son  of  a  laboring  man,  a  brick- 
layer. He  was  born  in  Providence,  RJ., 
in  1913,  and  eventually  became  a  brick- 
layer in  his  own  right.  He  was  proud  of 
his  craft  and  his  thinking  in  congres- 
sional Eu:tion  depicted  ills  proud  feeling 
for  the  working  man  throughout  his  life. 
John  Pogarty  rose  rapidly  in  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor  and  at  the  early  age  of 
23  showed  his  future  greatness  by  be- 
coming president  of  Bricklayers  Union 
No.  1  of  Rhode  Island. 

While  not  all  thinking  men  agree  on 
legislation,  we  must  all  agree  John 
Pogarty  was  an  asset  to  Corigress  since 
his  election  In  1940  at  the  age  of  27. 

Not  content  with  sitting  back  while 
America  fought  in  World  War  n,  he 
joined  the  Navy  Seabees,  Incognito,  to 
learn  firsthand  the  opinions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  uniform.  Following  the  war,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Labor,  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  It 
was  with  this  committee  that  he  estab- 
lished himself  tts  a  champion  of  public 
health  facilities.  He  introduced  an  aid 
to  education  bill  to  provide  funds  for 
both  public  and  parochial  schools  alike. 
The  measure  never  passed,  but  in  1965 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  appears  to  be  an  off- 
spring of  the  Pogarty  resolution. 

During  his  years  in  the  Congress,  John 
Pogarty  upgraded  natlorxal  health  in- 
stitutes and  encoiu-aged  Government  re- 
search in  many  areas  of  himian  Illnesses, 
both  physical  and  mental. 

He  was  progressive  in  outlook  in  the 
field  of  social  and  political  reform — ^more 
so  than  some  of  the  conservative  views 


many  adhere  to.  His  thinking  is  defi- 
nitely in  depth  and  can  be  used  by  both 
conservatives  and  Uberals  alike  to  better 
America. 

His  record  of  continuous  public  serv- 
ice and  knowledge  of  American  needs 
made  him  an  outstanding  member  of  our 
country  and  Goveriunent.  His  life  was 
a  tribute  to  both  his  State  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

John  Pogarty  wsdked  liand  in  hand 
with  greatness. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  adequately  express  my 
grief  at  the  untimely  news  of  the  death 
of  our  beloved  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island,  John  Pogarty.  He  was,  in  the 
fullest  and  rarest  sense  of  the  phrase,  a 
good  man.  As  a  representative  of  his 
constituents,  he  was  tireless.  As  a  lead- 
ing Member  of  this  House — as  chairman 
of  the  vitally  important  Appropriations 
Subconunittee  on  Labor  and  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  funds,  he  was,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  single  Member 
of  this  body,  responsible  for  a  major  part 
of  what  this  Nation  has  been  able  to  do 
to  further  education,  improve  the  health 
of  all  our  citizens,  and  of  the  society 
itself. 

John  Pogarty's  memorial  will  not  be 
of  bronze  or  marble.  His  memorial  lives 
and  breathes  and  walks  among  us.^  His 
memorial  is  every  man  and  woman  and 
child  whose  life  has  been  saved  or  pro- 
longed by  the  work  of  the  various  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  His  me- 
morial is  to  be  found  in  every  classroom 
in  this  Nation,  where  young  people  are 
receiving  a  better  education  because  of 
John  Pogarty's  understanding  and  com- 
passionate handling  of  the  appropria- 
tions bills  that  came  before  his  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  remember  vividly,  in  the  first  term  I 
spent  here  after  returning  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1956,  when  the  Labor-Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill  was  on  the  fioor  of  this  House  for  a 
week — one  of  the  longest  and  most  em- 
battled weeks  I  have  ever  seen  in  this 
House.  There  was  a  great  cut-the- 
budget  furor  that  year,  and  it  was  on 
John  Pogarty's  bill  that  most  of  the  at- 
tention was  focused.  For  5  long  days  he 
stood  at  his  desk  on  this  fioor  and  rea- 
soned with  a  House  that  on  Monday  was 
not  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  reason.  By 
Friday,  his  knowledge  of  the  minutiae  of 
the  budget,  and  of  the  substance  of  the 
programs  which  the  economizers  were 
trying  to  cut,  had  turned  the  tide,  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  were 
able  to  be  given  the  fimds  they  needed 
for  their  important  work.  No  one  who 
remembers  that  week — and  it  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  forget — will  ever  forget  the 
calm  quiet  with  which  John  Pogarty 
was  able  to  transform  a  budget-cutting 
stampede  into  an  exercise  in  responsible 
legislative  behavior. 

That  week  was  not,  certainly,  John 
Pogarty's  only  act  of  quiet,  self-effacing 
heroism  during  his  membership  in  this 
House.  His  whole  career  was  dedicated 
to  the  concept  that  human  lives  and  hu- 
man minds  were  more  important  than  a 
balance  sheet — and  that  economy  and 
miserliness  were  not  the  same  thing. 

What  he  was  able  to  do  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, continue  to  be  done  by  his  sue- 
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cessors  and  his  coUeagues.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  wUl  not  see  a  greater  man 
than  JOHN  PoGARTY.  a  more  compassion- 
ate man,  a  more  understanding  man. 
The  Nation,  this  House,  have  been  per- 
manently Impoverished  by  John  Po- 
garty's  departure. 

Mr.  KETTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Fo- 
GARTY's  most  lasting  memorial  will  not  be 
what  we  say  here,  but  the  affection  in 
which  he  Is  held  by  a  grateful  nation. 

Years  ago  when  his  goals  seemed  un- 
obtainable, John  Fogarty  set  out  to  pro- 
vide better  medical  care  and  facilities  for 
the  American  people.  Rhode  Island  and 
his  country  are  proud  that  he  persevered 
in  his  26  years  in  Congress.  Today  there 
Innxmierable  health  and  welfare  laws 
that  owe  their  existence  to  John  Fogarty 
and  medical  faciUties  across  the  Nation 
that  attest  to  his  success. 

During  my  years  in  Congress  I  have 
served  on  the  Commerce  Committee 
which  has  authorized  much  of  the  legis- 
lation sponsored  by  John  Pooarty.  I 
have  always  been  impressed  by  the  deep 
sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  his  cause. 
JOHN  was  a  true  liberal  in  the  best  sense 
of  that  word. 

Both  on  the  door  of  his  congressional 
ofBce  and  in  his  campaign  literature,  a 
green  bow  tie  was  much  in  evidence. 
John  was  proud  of  his  Irish  heritage. 
In  his  district  that  green  bow  tie  became 
his  trademark. 

After  his  last  victory— and  perhaps  it 
was  true  in  other  elections — ^he  thanked 
his  constituents  by  superimposing  upon 
his  camp^gn  billboards  red  letters  spell- 
ing out  "thank  you"  to  his  constituents. 
Even  as  John  thanked  his  constituents — 
we.  his  colleagues  in  Congress,  thank  him 
for  the  legacy  he  has  left  a  grateful 
nation. 

JOHN  PocARTY's  life  may  have  been 
shortened  by  his  works  to  lengthen  our 
lives. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
opening  day  of  this  Congress  was  dark- 
ened for  us  all  by  the  death  of  our  col- 
league. John  E.  Fogarty. 

In  matters  of  health  affecting  the  en- 
tire Nation,  John  PocARTY's  influence  and 
leadership  were  unsurpassed.  As  a  sub- 
committee member,  I  well  remember  the 
study,  made  in  the  last  Congress,  of  the 
organization  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Vir- 
tually every  ofBclal  who  testified  paid 
tribute  to  John  Fogarty  and  his  con- 
structive approach  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  Department  in  the  field  of 
medical  research. 

During  his  lifetime.  John  Fogarty  was 
honored  with  the  Albert  Lasker  Award 
and  the  Leadership  Award  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Foundation.  Now  that  he  Is  gone, 
we  can  do  littie  more  than  say  this  was 
a  man  who  served  with  distinction  both 
Congress  and  the  Nation — and  that  the 
health  of  all  of  us  has  been  safeguarded 
because  he  lived. 

Mr.  DANIEUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sad  heart  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
an  old  and  trusted  friend,  John  Fogarty, 
who  was  taken  away  from  us  by  death  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  90th  Congress. 
26  years  and  7  days  from  the  time  he  first 
todc  the  oath  of  office  as  a  Member  of  the 
77th  Congress.    All  during  that  period 
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he  had  given  his  native  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  this  Nation  a  kind  of  service 
which  Is  rarely  seen  tn  this  body  or  in 
any  legislative  assembly. 

Day  in.  day  out.  John  Fogarty  served 
the  House  as  a  member  of  the  powerful 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  his 
work  in  the  field  of  health  and  welfare 
legislation  wlU  redound  eternally  to  his 
credit.  Never  seeking  any  personal  ag- 
grandizement, John  Fogarty  performed 
his  duties  in  a  conscientious  and  self- 
effacing  way.  Millions  of  Americans  will 
enjoy  better  health  only  because  of  the 
efforts  of  the  late  beloved  John  Fogarty. 
And  yet,  they  will  never  know  the  niame 
of  their  benefactor.  This  is  the  way 
John  Fogarty  would  have  preferred  it. 

I  know  that  we  shall  not  see  his  like 
in  this  body  for  a  long  time,  but  each 
of  us  present  today.  Is  well  aware  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  a 
better  place  for  having  had  the  service 
of  John  Fogarty  over  the  last  quarter 
century. 

Mrs.  Daniels  joins  with  me  In  wishing 
to  our  dear  friend  the  eternal  peace 
which  he  so  richly  merits.  Eternal  rest 
grant  unto  him,  O  Lord,  and  let  perpetual 
light  shine  upon  him. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  I  was 
stimned  at  the  sudden  passing  of  John 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  in  the 
House  with  Congressman  Fogarty  for 
24  years.  During  that  time,  he  proved  to 
the  people  of  his  State  and  the  Nation 
a  most  unusual  capacity  for  legislative 

without  question,  he  was  the  greatest 
champion  of  health  research  and  health 
services  to  the  people  of  our  Nation  of 
any  Member  of  Congress.  Time  after 
time,  he  stood  in  the  well  of  the  House 
and  argued  for  greater  appropriations 
for  medical  research  and  the  develop- 
ment of  medical  and  surgical  technics. 
There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  value 
of  his  contribution  tn  terms  of  release 
from  physical  suffering  and  extension  of 
the  life  period  and  improvement  of  the 
health  of  our  people. 

We  shall  mourn  him  as  a  champion  in 
his  chosen  fields  of  Interest  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  there  will  arise  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  man  with  his 
deep  faith  and  love  of  humanity  and 
that  there  will  arise  a  man  with  the  will 
and  determination  to  do  something  In  a 
practical  way  toward  solving  the  age-old 
problem  of  disease  and  human  suffering. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Join  you  today  in  remember- 
ing and  honoring  the  late  John  E. 
Fogarty,  RepresentBtive  from  Rhode 
Island. 

John  Fogarty  devoted  his  entire  adult 
life  to  the  people  of  his  district,  the  Con- 
gress and,  most  of  aD,  to  the  health  and 
the  education  of  all  Americans.  He  rec- 
ognized the  worth  and  the  long-range 
significance  of  educating  our  young, 
probing  the  mysteries  of  disease  and  se- 
curing our  future  years.  Those  of  us 
who  share  John  Focarty's  commitment 
to  these  goals  feel  deeply  the  loss  of  this 
man.  As  an  innovative  planner  and  a 
constant  defender  of  health  and  wel- 
fare legislation,  he  fulfilled  the  concept 
of  public  serlvce  to  the  highest  degree. 


It  Is  to  his  Uf  e  and  his  leadership  that 
we  pay  tribute  today. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  honorable  body  met  last  week  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  for  service  in  the 
90th  Congress,  it  was  a  shocked  and 
saddened  House.  One  of  our  most  re- 
spected Members  did  not  appear  to  take 
his  oath,  for  John  E.  Fogarty  was  dead. 
He  died  in  his  office  just  2  hours  prior 
to  the  convening  of  the  session,  after 
apparently  being  stricken  by  a  massive 
heart  attack. 

The  Congressional  Directory,  where 
Congressman  Fogarty  could  have  said 
hundreds  of  words  in  his  biography,  car- 
ried only  this  simple  phrase,  "a  Demo- 
crat, of  Harmony,  R.I.,  elected  in  1940; 
re-elpcted  to  succeeding  Congresses." 
We  can  add  this  postscript  to  these  re- 
marks, "died  in  office  in  the  service  of  his 
constituents  and  his  country." 

In  the  16  years  that  our  departed  col- 
league served  as  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  handling  labor, 
health,  education,  and  welfare  funds,  he 
has  gained  a  reputation  for  his  efforts  in 
bolstering  health  research. 

Emring  his  years  on  the  committee, 
appropriations  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  rose  from  $3.5  million  in  1946 
to  $1.5  billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  is  evidence  of  his  deep  interest  in 
health  research  and  his  determination 
to  make  this  country  first  in  health. 

Though  his  voice  will  be  missed  In 
these  Chambers,  his  past  actions  to  ease 
himian  suffering  will  never  be  forgotten. 
I  extend  to  his  wife,  Luise,  and  to 
their  daughter,  Mary,  my  most  profound 
sympathy  on  the  loss  of  a  beloved  hus- 
band and  father. 

Mr.  DULSBII.  Mr.  Speaker,  death  has 
taken  from  our  midst  and  the  country  a 
dedicated  and  distinguished  public 
servant.  Congressman  John  Fogarty. 

The  record  nf  his  accomplishments  is 
well  known  to  us.  All  who  had  the 
honor  of  serving  with  him  are  aware  of 
his  great  contribution  and  keen  interest 
in  the  field  of  medicine  and  medical 
research.  Few  men  have  been  so  de- 
voted in  their  efforts  to  provide  a 
healthier  life  for  Americans.  He 
labored  long  and  tirelessly  to  give  us  the 
greatest  public  and  private  health  service 
in  the  world. 

John  Fogarty  was  among  my  closest 
friends  since  I  have  been  in  the  House. 
His  untimely  passing  came  as  a  terrible 
shock  to  me,  and  to  all  who  knew  and 
respected  him. 

Sadly,  I  Join  my  colleagues  today  In 
pwtylng  tribute  to  oiu:  late  departed  friend 
and  colleague  in  the  House,  John 
Fogarty. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ordinarily  the  opening  day  of  a 
Congress  is  one  of  happiness  as  well  as 
solemnity.  Such  was  not  the  case  when 
we  met  to  convene  the  90th  Congress. 
This  was  a  sad  and  solemn  occasion  be- 
cause of  the  news  that  our  friend  and 
colleague,  John  E.  Fogarty.  had  passed 

away. 

Representative  Fogarty  was  nrsi 
elected  in  1940  to  serve  the  citizens  of 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  he  served  them  and 
the  Nation  for  26  years. 

He  was  a  quiet  man  and  when  he  spoke, 
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people  listened.  He  was  a  friend  to  all 
but  a  particular  friend  to  those  who  were 
Interested  in  Improving  the  health  of  the 
people  of  our  great  Nation.  The  mentally 
retarded  children  owe  much  to  this  great 
humanitarian  who  served  his  country 
wisely  and  well. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
serve  with  him  will  miss  his  leadership 
and  guidance.  The  freshmen  Members 
of  Congress  will  suffei  because  they  were 
not  able  to  benefit  from  his  guidance  and 
wisdom.  The  citizens  of  Rhode  Island 
whom  he  represented  so  wisely,  will  suf- 
fer, as  will  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

During  his  political  career  he  received 
many  awards,  all  of  which  were  deserved. 
I  have  no  award  to  offer  John  Fogarty 
now.  All  I  can  do  is  commend  him  for 
the  fine  work  he  did  as  a  dedicated  serv- 
ant of  the  people.  May  he,  In  his  final 
hour,  rest  In  peace. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  extend  oiu*  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Lulse,  and  to  his 
daughter,  Mary.  Oiu"  prayers  are  with 
them. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  along 
with  all  my  colleagues,  was  most  shocked 
and  saddened  at  the  untimely  death  of 
Representative  John  Edward  Fogarty  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  14th  term  In 
Congress. 

Like  many  other  junior  Members  of 
this  House,  I  found  Inspiration  and  lead- 
ership In  the  person  of  this  dedicated 
public  servant  who  has  done  so  much  for 
so  many  Americans  in  his  brilliant  legis- 
lative career.  It  was  difficult  to  accept 
his  sudden  death  of  January  10,  and  for 
most  of  us  the  convening  of  the  90th 
Congress  was  darkened  by  the  news  that 
John  Fogarty  would  not  be  among  us  for 
the  opening  ceremony. 

Congressman  Fogarty 's  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men  were  so 
numerous  that  he  was  dubbed  "Mr.  Pub- 
lic Health"  in  tribute,  and  those  of  us 
on  the  threshold  of  our  legislative  ca- 
reers look  upon  his  achievements  with 
admiration.  A  forerunner  of  the  Great 
Society.  Representative  Fogarty  was  as 
much  responsible  as  any  other  individual 
for  the  great  increases  in  health  services, 
health  facilities,  and  health  research 
throughout  the  country  since  he  began 
his  congressional  career  in  1941  at  the 
age  of  27. 

Rising  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  La- 
bor, HEW,  and  Related  Agencies,  Con- 
gressman Fogarty  led  the  battle  for  med- 
icare. Federal  aid  for  training  of  doctors 
and  other  medical  personnel,  workshops 
and  classrooms  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
and  a  host  of  other  significant  advances 
in  the  public  health  field.  The  National 
Institutes  of  Health  stand  as  an  endur- 
ing monument  to  the  concern  for  hviman 
welfare  evidenced  by  this  legislator 
whose  contributions  will  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  living  Americans  and  genera- 
tions to  come. 

We  have  lost  a  leader,  a  great  and  dis- 
tinguished CMigressman  who  worked 
quietly  and  effectively  to  make  the  world 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  Our 
heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  fam- 
ily, whose  tragic  loss  is  also  the  coun- 
try's loss.  John  Edward  Fogarty  played 
his  role  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  and 
left  behind  him  a  record  that  will  serve 


as  a  beacon  to  all  the  rest  of  us  striving 
to  find  the  means  by  which  we  can  also 
make  our  contribution. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  goes  untouched,  If  only 
in  some  small  way,  by  the  death  of  a 
fellow  Member. 

The  loss  of  some  Members  is,  of  course, 
felt  more  acutely  than  the  loss  of  others. 
Seniority,  influence,  popularity  all  con- 
tribute to  the  Impact  on  these  Chambers 
of  the  sudden  passing  of  a  Member. 

Pew  men  would  be  missed  as  much  as 
John  Fogarty.  He  combined  all  the  at- 
tributes of  an  effective  legislator  and  a 
fine  man.  Having  served  13  terms,  he 
was  a  seasoned  Congressman.  His  ex- 
perience earned  him  the  respect  of  all 
who  knew  him.  Experience  combined 
with  respect  gave  him  influence. 

Yet  these  qualities  in  themselves  mean 
little  when  we  honor  the  memory  of 
John  Fogarty  if  we  fail  to  mention  his 
qualities  as  a  human  being.  He  com- 
bined dedication  to  his  congressional 
duties  with  warmth  and  compassion  that 
made  him  not  only  an  outstanding  com- 
mittee chairman  but  a  i>ersonal  friend 
to  all  of  us. 

Beyond  his  personal  friendships,  Mr. 
Fogarty  had  the  opp>ortunity.  through 
his  conunittee  chairmanship,  to  put  his 
himianitarianlsm  to  work  for  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  His  was  an  open  heart. 
By  opening  his  heart  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  he  helped  to  improve  the  lives 
of  millions  of  Americans. 

We  will  all  miss  John  Fogarty. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  aston- 
ished and  shocked  to  learn  on  Tuesday, 
January  10,  of  the  sudden  passing  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, the  Honorable  John  E.  Fogarty. 
I  have  known  him  during  my  entire  14 
years  of  service  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  an  outstanding 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
dedicated  and  devoted  to  the  highest 
public  good.  His  services  here  were  out- 
standing, and  he  enjoyed  In  an  unusually 
high  degree  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
all  who  knew  him. 

I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  same  committee  with  Representa- 
tive Fogarty,  but  have  heard  him  many 
times  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  he  reported  bills  from 
his  committee.  He  handled  these  bills  in 
a  very  dextrous  and  skillful  manner 
and  displayed  his  extraordinary  abilities 
in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  the  support  of  a 
majority  and  the  admiration  and  confi- 
dence of  all  who  knew  him. 

On  Monday,  January  9,  around  noon, 
I  was  standing  at  the  lunch  counter  in 
the  cloakroom  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  he  came  to  the  coimter. 
We  stood  there  alone  and  had  a  some- 
what prolonged  and  very  friendly  con- 
versation about  matters  in  general.  I 
never  saw  him  look  better.  As  we  bade 
eacl'.  other  farewell,  little  did  I  realize 
that  the  final  summons  was  so  near  and 
that  I  would  never  in  this  world  have  the 
privilege  and  the  pleasure  of  looking 
upon  him  again. 

We  will  ever  cherish  the  memory  of  our 
association  with  John  Fogarty.  The  ex- 
emplary life  which  he  led  should  animate 
us  all  to  a  higher  and  renewed  consecra- 
tion and  to  worthy  and  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  our  country  and  our  kind. 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sudden  and  untimely  passing  of  our  late 
colleague.  Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty, 
has  grieved  the  entire  Nation.  Through- 
out the  26  years  of  his  service  as  Repre- 
sentative in  the  UjS.  Congress  for  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Rhode 
Island,  he  gave  unstintingly  of  his  efforts 
to  promote  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  The  Nation  is 
deeply  indebted  to  him. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
today  to  a  great  patriot  and  an  outstand- 
ing citizen — a  man  of  courage  and  integ- 
rity, whose  concern  for  his  fellow  citizen 
has  not  been  siu-passed.  It  wstf  a  priv- 
ilege to  know  him  and  to  work  with  him. 

To  his  wife  and  Ills  family,  I  extend 
my  sincere  and  deepest  condolences. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
with  all  my  colleagues  a  deep  sense  of 
loss  on  the  passing  of  John  Fogarty. 
Modestly  and  without  fanfare,  this  one 
humble  man  contributed  mightily  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  American, 
people. 

As  a  friend  and  colleague  of  John 
Fogarty.  I  feel  a  sense  of  personal  loss. 
The  Nation  Itself  has  also  been  deprived 
of  a  great  and  effective  humanitarian. 
Those  of  us  who  remain  must  profit  by 
the  example  of  John  Fogarty  and  do  our 
best  to  combat  the  ancient  enemies  of 
mankind,  which  are  dlsetuse  and  Igno- 
rance. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  sorrow  and  profound  sense 
of  personal  loss  at  the  passing  of  John 
Fogarty.  I  offer  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  widow  and  his  family.  * 

John  Fogarty,  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
made  contributions  to  our  great  Nation 
imrivaled  in  their  farsightedness  and 
benefit  to  all  Americans.  His  broad  in- 
tellectual powers  coupled  with  a  per- 
sistent and  incredible  ability  to  get  things 
done  have  truly  made  him  a  champion 
of  better  mental  and  physical  health. 
The  great  strides  forward  in  curing  kill- 
ing and  crippling  diseases  have  been 
made  in  large  part  because  of  the  vision 
and  competence  of  our  dep8ui«d  col- 
league. 

I  feel  my  life  has  been  significantly 
enriched  by  virtue  of  my  association 
with  him.  On  a  number  of  occasions  I 
was  privileged  to  meet  and  confer  with 
John  in  his  office  after  the  close  of  daily 
business.  I  remember  well,  too,  the  open- 
ing day  baseball  games  we  attended  to- 
gether at  District  of  Columbia  Stadium. 
Always  a  rooter  for  the  underdog,  the 
underprivileged— the  one  who  needed 
help  the  most — John  Fogarty  was  a  gl^nt 
of  a  man  in  every  way.  The  fullness  of 
life  for  everyone  who  knew  John  will 
now  be  diminished  by  virtue  of  his 
passing. 

Over  the  years  many  monuments  have 
been  erected  to  Congressman  Pogarty's 
honor.  Long  after  these  token  struc- 
tures have  crumbled,  his  memory  wlU 
serve  as  a  living  monimient  in  the  hearts 
of  future  Americans. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  and  profound 
sympathy  that  I  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  of  this  House  this  morning 
to  pay  my  deep  and  sincerest  tribute  to 
our  beloved,  late  John  Fogarty. 
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I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  here. 
His  excellent  work  will  be  a  guldepost  for 
this  Nation's  welfare  for  years  to  come. 

John  Fogaett  was  a  magnificent  friend 
and  magnificent  representative  of  all  the 
people,  including  his  own  State.  His 
deep  and  abiding  concern  for  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  unfortunate,  was  a  shining 
symbol  of  democracy  Itself. 

This  Nation  is  poorer  for  the  passing  of 
John  Focarty.  The  deaf,  the  blind,  the 
underprivileged,  have  lost  their  loudest 
and  kindest  voice. 

To  Mrs.  Fogarty  and  to  his  family,  my 
deepest  and  sincerest  simipathy. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  profound  shock  and  regret  that 
I  heard  the  news  of  John  Focarty's 
death  on  the  opening  day  of  this  90th 
Congress,  and  I  join  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues today  in  passing  tribute  to  his 
memory,  and  extending  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  f sunlly. 

I  believe  it  was  Disraeli  who  said  that 
the  health  of  the  people  is  really  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  their  happi- 
ness and  all  their  powers  as  a  state  de- 
pend. Surely  the  people  of  this  Nation 
are  forever  in  the  debt  of  John  Fogarty, 
for  It  was  primarily  with  the  health  of 
the  people  that  his  service  was  dedicated 
during  16  years  In  the  Congress. 

John  Fogarty  was  a  bricklayer  and  en- 
listed man  in  the  Navy  before  he  came  to 
Washington  to  serve  the  Second  District 
of  Rhode  Island  as  an  active  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  It  was  his  com- 
passionate interest  in  people,  coupled 
with  his  courage  and  foresight  in  their 
needs  which  made  possible  the  pioneer 
efforts  to  achieve  the  remarkable  health 
resources  this  Nation  enjoys. 

But  John  Fogarty  did  not  limit  his 
interest  to  man's  physical  well-being. 
He  wanted  to  enrich  the  intellectual  and 
cultural  life  of  Americans.  Congressman 
Fogarty  was  in  large  measure  respon- 
sible for  bringing  to  life  the  legislation  to 
establish  the  National  Foimdation  on  the 
Arts  and  Hiunanities. 

I  shall  personally  miss  John  Fogarty, 
and  the  Congress  and  country  will  be  the 
poorer  without  his  strength  and  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
difficult  to  express  oneself  adequately  at 
the  passing  of  a  friend  and  colleague.  It 
is  even  more  dilflcult  when  that  friend 
and  colleague  has  done  so  much  for  his 
country,  for  the  individual,  and  for  the 
dignity  of  mankind. 

Over  a  span  of  26  years,  Representa- 
tive John  E.  Fogarty  devoted  his  life  to 
the  relief  of  pain,  to  a  imiversal  improve- 
ment in  health  standards,  and  to  the 
eradication  of  diseases  that  instill  fear 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  To  enumerate 
each  Instance  of  his  contribution  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  his  fellow  citizens 
would  be  impossible  because  so  many  of 
his  efforts  were  hidden  under  a  personal 
cloak  of  modesty. 

During  his  many  years  of  service,  he 
came  to  be  known  as  the  champion  of 
better  health  for  the  Nation.  This  is  a 
tribute  to  the  multitude  of  progressive 
health  and  welfare  legi^ation  in  which 


he  took  a  personal  interest  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  introduction  to  the  moment 
of  enactment.  The  Nation  was  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  him  serve  for  16  years 
as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's subcommittee  providing  funds 
for  the  Departments  of  LaboT,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  greatest  tribute  that  we,  who  re- 
main behind,  can  offer  the  memory  of 
John  Fogarty  is  to  continue  to  support 
vigorously  the  many  noble  programs  that 
he  initiated  and  guided  to  fruition. 

I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  family  in  this  moment  of  their 
deep  sorrow. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  his 
sudden  passing,  we  have  lost  in  John  E. 
Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island,  a  dear  friend 
and  a  respected  colleague.  His  efforts 
over  the  years  won  for  him  a  justly 
deserved  reputation  as  a  major  architect 
of  the  Federal  Government's  program  of 
medical  research. 

His  formal  education  ended  with  high 
school,  and  his  trade  when  he  entered 
the  House  as  a  Member  from  Rhode 
Island  was  that  of  a  bricklayer,  yet  at 
the  time  of  his  death  it  was  generally 
acknowledged  by  the  medical  profession 
that  he  possessed  an  incredibly  deep  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  field  of  medi- 
cal research.  In  his  characteristically 
modest  way,  he  offered  as  an  explanation 
of  his  acquisition  of  (his  knowledge  the 
remark: 

I  live  this  thing  all  year  around. 

One  of  his  best  known  approaches  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee that  handled  requests  for 
medical  research  funds  was  to  demand 
that  administrators  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  make  judgments  about 
their  budgetary  needs  as  professional 
medical  men  and  not  merely  as  defenders 
of  a  budget  that  had  emerged  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  if  hospitals,  research  laboratories, 
and  medical  facilities  for  the  aged,  the 
infirm,  and  the  mentaJly  retarded  had  all 
had  fiagpoles,  the  fiags  upon  them  would 
have  been  flying  at  half  staff.  The  New 
York  Times  medical  columnist  wrote  of 
him: 

No  one  in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
done  more  to  promote  more  and  lietter 
health  services,  more  aod  better  health  taxiXl- 
ities,  and  more  and  batter  health  research 
than  Representative  Fogarty. 

His  passing  came  as  he  was  about  to 
begin  his  14th  term,  and  he  had  planned 
to  carry  on  during  the  90th  Congress  his 
wide-ranging  activities,  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  against  mankind's  great 
enemies,  disease,  disability,  and  death. 

No  one  could  have  done  more  than  he 
did  in  his  chosen  cause.  An  extremely 
affecting  cartoon  appeared  in  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  in  the  issue  reporting  his 
death.  It  showed  a  large  monument  of 
brick  on  which  there  is  a  plaque  read- 
ing "Historical  Advancements  in  the 
Nation's  Health  and  Welfare."  In  front 
of  the  monument  is  a  bricklayer's  trowel 
that  has  been  set  down  on  the  groimd  in 
the  midst  of  work  that  it  was  being  used 
for.  On  the  handle  of  the  trowel  are  the 
initials  of  John  Edmtard  Fogarty.    The 


caption  of  the  drawing  reads:  "A  Brick- 
layer's Legacy." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
John  Fogarty  passed  away,  a  giant  fell 
in  the  service  of  America.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body,  as  well  as  this 
House,  I  had  the  privilege  of  working 
closely  with  John  Fogarty  in  the  all-im- 
portant field  of  health.  Few  men  in  our 
Nation's  history  have  done  more  than  he 
to  lengthen  the  lives,  to  promote  the 
health,  and  to  increase  the  happiness  of 
the  American  people.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  led  the 
fight  for  more  research  funds  to  discover 
the  cause  and  cure  of  the  great  killers 
and  cripplers  among  the  diseases  and  to 
increase  the  personnel  and  the  facilities 
of  our  Nation,  both  to  prevent  and  to 
treat  disease.  Millions  alive  today  owe 
the  joy  of  life  to  the  fruits  of  research 
which  John  Fogarty  made  possible. 
Millions  know  health  today  through  the 
curative  facilities  and  services  which  he 
made  possible. 

John  Fogarty  loved  humanity  and  he 
sought  to  save  it  and  to  serve  it.  He 
believed  that  man  was  made  in  the  image 
of  God  and  that  as  a  child  of  God  he  was 
precious,  and  to  save  or  to  enrich  his  life 
was  the  noblest  of  human  endeavors. 

John  Fogarty  never  spared  himself  in 
the  service  of  Ills  fellow  man.  With 
faithful  dedication  and  unremitting  dili- 
gence year  by  year,  month  by  month, 
day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  he  strove 
to  make  things  better  for  all  the  people 
of  this  land  he  loved.  His  warm  heart 
was  concerned  for  every  man  in  need, 
oppressed,  heindicapped,  or  denied  the 
fullness  of  life  which  he,  in  such  large 
measure,  enjoyed. 

John  Fogarty  was  the  symbol  of  the 
finest  in  public  and  private  life.  His  pub- 
lic character  was  the  essence  of  integ- 
rity; his  private  life  an  example  of  recti- 
tude. Wherever  this  man  moved,  he 
served;  and  wherever  he  labored,  he  was 
honored;  and  wherever  he  was  known,  he 
was  loved.  And  now  for  the  inspiration 
of  the  future,  we  have  the  memory  of 
John  Fogarty  to  cherish  and  his  life  to 
emulate.  His  name  shall  be  imperishable 
in  the  annals  of  our  Congress  and  coun- 
try and  in  the  richer  glories  of  life  which 
he  has  made  possible  for  this  and  gen- 
erations yet  to  come. 

To  Mrs.  Fogarty  and  one  lovely  daugh- 
ter who  remain  behind,  we  send  our 
greatest  respect  and  our  tenderest  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  true  satisfactions  of  serving  in  the 
Congress  has  lieen  the  opportunity  to 
know  and  to  work  with  those  all-too-few 
men  who  freely  spend  their  lives  adding 
to  the  lives  of  others;  men  who,  to  our 
good  fortune,  chose  the  often  hard  polit- 
ical arena  that  they  might  work  for  all 
their  fellow  men.  John  Fogarty  was  one 
of  those. 

We  meet  this  year  without  him.  Those 
of  us  who  are  returning  know  we  have 
lost  a  friend,  and  that  humanity  has  lost 
a  champion.  Those  who  this  year  come 
to  these  halls  for  the  first  time  have  been 
denied  a  rare  privilege  in  personal  and 
professional  association. 

Many  years  ago,  fairly  early  In  my 
service  in  the  House,  a  fellow  Member 
during  a  debate  described  the  idealists 
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among  us  as  cloud  riders.  John  Fogarty 
was  one  of  them,  but  he  was  not  only  an 
idealist  devoted  to  working  for  hiunan- 
ity;  he  was  also  enough  of  a  realist  to  be 
able  to  work  more  effectively  in  the  par- 
ticular field  he  chose  than  perhaps  any 
other  Member  of  Congress  has  ever  done. 

Thanks  to  him  and  a  handful  of  men 
like  him,  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  great  strides  in  furthering  medi- 
cal research  and  in  other  similar  fields 
directed  toward  improving  the  lives  of 
our  people  and  people  everjrwhere.  I 
hope  that  someday  someone  will  write, 
for  all  to  know,  the  story  of  the  work  of 
John  Fogarty,  whose  definition  of  pub- 
lic interest  was  sensitive  enough  to  in- 
clude, and  whose  dedication  was  intense 
enough  to  secure,  programs  like  the 
reading  records  for  the  blind  distributed 
by  the  Library  of  Congress;  the  Library 
Services  Act,  which  has  carried  books 
to  nearly  every  crossroads  and  hamlet 
to  the  land;  and  the  training  of  teach- 
ers for  deaf  children,  to  mention  only 
a  few.  The  list  of  his  legislative  gifts 
to  the  Nation  is  long,  and  we  have 
watched  him  with  profound  affection 
and  respect  as  he  labored,  and  counted 
it  a  privilege  to  help  when  we  could. 

History  all  too  often  holds  its  places 
of  honor  for  the  popular  public  heroes, 
but  a  place  of  honor  will  always  re- 
main here  in  the  House,  and  in  our 
hearts,  for  John  Fogarty.  If  there  is  a 
need  for  idealists  in  the  better  world 
beyond,  he  will  be  filling  it.  I  hope  those 
of  us  who  are  here  will  be  equal  to  carry- 
ing on  the  task  he  left  behind. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  departed  colleague,  John  E.  Fogarty. 
John  Fogarty's  name  was  synonymous 
with  health  research.  By  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  improved  health  he 
demonstrated  the  far-reaching  Impcurt 
of  a  single  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  who  uses  his  in- 
fluence wisely  and  for  the  public  good. 
His  example  is  one  to  emulate.  His  con- 
tribution to  humanity  is  lasting. 

Through  his  leadership  the  Federal 
Government  assumed  an  active  role  in 
promoting  the  health  of  the  Nation. 
During  his  service  in  the  Congress  the 
Federal  investment  in  medical  research 
grew  from  $3  miUion  to  over  $1  billion. 
He  was,  indeed,  "Mr.  Public  Health." 

As  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk  wrote  in  last 
Sunday's  New  York  Times : 

If  hoei>ltalB,  research  laboratories  and  in- 
iUtutes  for  the  aged,  Inflrmed  and  retarded 
bad  flagpoles,  every  flag  would  have  flown 
at  half-staff  this  past  week  to  mourn  the 
low  of  John  E.  Fogarty. 

Mrs.  HBCKXiEU  of  Massachxisetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  In  paying  final  respects  to  the 
late  John  Edward  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. His  loyal  and  unflagging  efforts  in 
ibe  service  of  his  district.  State,  and 
country  have  earned  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  his  colleagues  who  deeply  re- 
8Kt  and  mark  his  passing. 

He  will  be  sor^y  missed  and  long  re- 
membered by  his  dear  friends  and  loving 
family.  As  a  new  Member  of  Congress, 
I  deeply  regret  that  I  shall  not  have  the 
Opportunity  to  be  associated  with  Mr. 
"ooAHiY.  The  loss  of  his  years  of  ex- 
perience and  ability  is  an  unfortunate 
and  tremendous  loss  to  the  Congress  and 


to  our  country.  I  offer  my  deepest  re- 
grets to  the  family  and  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  noting  this  great  loss. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  other  Members  of  the  House,  I  share 
a  profound  sense  of  shock  and  deep  sad- 
ness over  the  death  of  our  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Rhode  Island,  John 
Fogarty. 

John  rose  from  himible  beginnings 
through  education  and  hard  work  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
effective  Members  of  the  House.  He  was 
a  vigorous  advocate  of  forward-looking 
legislation,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
medicine  and  public  health.  Because  of 
his  deep  compassion  for  the  sick,  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, he  led  a  legislative  crusade  to 
provide  msissive  assistance  for  these  un- 
fortunate people,  and  was  rightfully 
caUed,  "Mr.  PubUc  Health." 

John  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  many 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  well 
as  the  multitude  of  people  who  have 
benefited  from  the  numerous  measures 
which  have  become  law  through  his  dedi- 
cated efforts'. 

I  join  his  host  of  other  friends  in  ex- 
tending deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
family. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  sense  of  loss 
and  privilege  that  I  join  in  paying  de- 
served tribute  to  our  late  colleague,  John 
Fogarty. 

He  would  have  been  in  his  27th  year  of 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  he  with  us  today.  That  is  a  privi- 
lege afforded  few  men  and  he  fulfilled,  in 
every  respect,  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities incumbent  in  that  privilege.  Our 
loss  then,  is  his  talent,  his  ability  and  his 
friendship.  He  leaves,  however,  a  great 
measiu-e  of  accomplishment. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  with  John 
Fogarty  over  the  past  4  years.  He  was 
ever  eager  to  assist  his  fellow  Members 
in  any  manner  possible. 

John  Fogarty  will  be  missed  but  the 
work  he  has  done  here  will  contribute  to 
a  brighter  future  America  for  future 
generations. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  sadness  over  the  death  of  John 
Fogarty. 

It  is  not  only  a  loss  to  the  Congress, 
but  a  loss  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island 
and  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

In  working  with  Congressman  Fogarty 
for  the  past  12  years,  I  learned  to  respect 
and  admire  him  both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
legislator. 

John  Fogarty  was  a  man  of  ideals  and 
foresight.  One  known  across  the  Nation 
as  a  champion  of  better  health  for  £dl. 

In  his  26  years  of  service,  he  has  won 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  those  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  with  good 
reason. 

We  will  all  miss  his  guidance,  wisdom 
and  companionship. 

My  wife  Becky  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  John's  wife  and  daugh- 
ter and  ask  God's  blessing  upon  them. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  meas- 
ure of  the  size  of  a  man  is  whether,  in 
a  position  of  power,  he  can  be  very 
strong  and  at  the  same  time  kindly; 
beset  by  a  myriad  of  great  and  pressing 
problems,  still  spare  time  to  be  sympa- 


thetic to  the  lesser  problems  of  compara- 
tive strangers.  Such  a  man,  as  I  know 
from  my  own  exijerience,  was  the  Hon- 
orable John  E.  Fogarty. 

I  need  not  expound  to  anyone  in  this 
body  the  difficulties  and  confusions 
which  greet  a  freshman  Memlwr  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  all  been  there,  and  I 
am  sure  the  memory  is  still  vivid  to  each 
of  us.  We  need  a  lot  of  understand- 
ing, many  helping  hands,  much  counsel, 
and  assistance  from  our  seniors  who 
have  plenty  of  problems  of  their  own. 

And  we  get  it,  from  some  of  the  busiest 
and  most  important  people  in  the  coun- 
try, here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

As  a  freshman  in  the  89th  Congress, 
I  had  a  problem  which  required  Mr. 
Fogarty's  help.  I  got  his  help.  Pa- 
tiently, courteously,  and  positively,  Mr. 
Fogarty  helped  me  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem. This  is  one  sophomore  Congress- 
man who  will  miss  Mr.  Fogarty  very 
much,  personally. 

Less  personally,  I  will  miss  Mr. 
Fogarty  as  an  America..,  for  he  con- 
tributed to  the  greatness  of  his  country 
far  more  than  is  required  of  most  Amer- 
icans. He  gave  more,  and  I  believe  he 
received  more  in  the  way  of  satisfaction 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  was  serving 
better  than  most. 

The  great  job  he  did,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  did  it,  should  serve  as  an 
example  of  honorable  and  dedicated 
service  to  all  of  us.  We  miss  him  and 
wish  he  were  still  here  with  us,  but  we 
also  can  be  grateful  that  he  left  us  so 
much  of  himself. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored for  this  opportunity  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  eulogizing  our  former  col- 
league, the  late  John  Fogarty. 

John  Fogarty  was  a  builder  in  fact 
and  in  performance,  »and  probably  the 
greatest  monument  anyone  has  built  for 
a  cause  has  been  his  work  in  the  area  of 
allied  health,  especially  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.    - 

Like  building  a  strong  wall,  John 
Fogarty  added,  on  a  day-to-day,  month- 
to-month  basis,  accomplishments  and 
efforts  that  together  have  made  the 
health  program  of  this  Nation  the  envy 
of  the  world. 

He  was  fearless  in  debate  on  the  fioor, 
in  the  handUng  of  bUls  and  in  taking 
pohcy  stands  for  his  beliefs.  John 
Fogarty  was  firm,  resolute,  and  never 
wavered. 

Generations  to  come  will  alwajrs  re- 
member and  honor  the  man  John 
Fogarty  for  his  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  mankind. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  90th 
Congress  had  a  sad  beginning  when 
death  claimed  our  friend  and  colleague, 
John  E.  Fogarty,  just  a  few  hours  before 
he  was  to  have  been  sworn  in  for  his  14th 
term  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

John  Fogarty  had  completed  26  years 
of  distinguished  service  in  this  body,  and 
we  shall  miss  him  deeply.  I  know  of  no 
one  in  our  Federal  Government  who  has 
done  more  to  promote  better  health  in 
our  country.  His  warm,  hvunanitarian 
spirit  was  constantly  seeking  answers  to 
the  problems  of  disease,  the  mentally  ill. 
the  retarded,  the  blind  and  deaf.  His 
persistent  efforts  to  promote  research 
and  secure  new  health  programs,  medl- 
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care,  nursing  homes,  health  centers,  pro- 
grams to  provide  education  and  training 
for  physicians,  technicians,  and  scien- 
tists, brought  him  deserved  recognition 
as  a  great  hiunanitarian. 

In  Congress  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, John  Pogarty  was  known  as  the 
champion  for  better  health  for  the  Na- 
tion. I  extend  to  his  family  my  deepest 
sympathy  and  condolences.  They  may 
take  solace  In  the  knowledge  that  his 
outstanding  career  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  particularly  his  con- 
tributions to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  Nation,  leaves  its  impact  and  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  death  of  our  colleague.  John  E. 
FooARTT.  deprives  America  of  a  legislator 
with  a  breadth  of  humanitarian  vision 
that  will  be  deeply  missed.  His  tireless 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  health  of  his 
fellow  citizens  gave  major  thrust  to 
needed  Federal  support  for  basic  re- 
search In  cancer,  heart,  and  other  dis- 
eases. The  Importance  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  as  one  of  the  major 
medical  research  centers  in  the  world  is 
largely  a  tribute  to  his  continual  concern 
as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  My  deepest  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ofQce  of  the  late  John  Fogarty  Is  Just  a 
few  steps  down  the  hall  from  mine,  and, 
-  on  more  than  one  occasion,  It  was  my 
privilege  to  fall  in  step  with  him  as  we 
went  about  our  business. 

He  will  ever  stand  out  in  my  mind  as 
a  conscientious,  hard-working,  and  re- 
markably understanding  man.  His 
death.  Just  a  few  hours  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  90th  Congress,  was  a  profound 
shock  to  me.  The  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  have  lost  a  fine 
public  servant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  In  extending  con- 
dolences to  his  family. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
%?eaker.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  the  emi- 
nent authority,  physician,  and  writer  for 
the  New  York  Times,  who  specializes  in 
matters  of  health  and  medicine,  has 
written  a  most  perceptive  and  compli- 
mentary eulogy  of  owe  great  friend  and 
colleague,  Congressman  John  E.  Pogarty, 
of  Rhode  Island.  I  would  like  to  include 
the  article  that  Dr.  Rusk  had  published 
In  the  January  15  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  share 
with  me  and  with  Dr.  Rusk  our  slncerest 
sjmipathies.  not  only  for  Mrs.  Pogarty 
and  her  daughter,  Mary,  but  the  en- 
tire Pogarty  family  and  the  country,  all 
of  whom  have  lost  a  true  champion. 

The  eulogy  referred  to  follows: 
M>.  Public  Health:  Death  Ends  Eitorts  bt 
rsfbeaentative  fooaxtt  to  give  united 
States  Fkeedoic  From  Disease 

(By  Howard  A.  BuBk,  MJ3.) 
JX  hospitals,  research  laboratories  and  Insti- 
tute* for  the  aged,  manned  and  retarded 
had  &agi>olee,  every  flag  would  have  flown  at 
half-staff  this  past  week  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  John  E.  Fogarty. 

Representative  Pogarty  of  Rhode  Island 
died  of  a  heart  attack  last  Tuesday  at  the 
age  of  63. 

nags  at  half-staff  would  not,  how«ver, 
have   been   limited   to   Institutions.     They 


would  also  have  been  In  evidence  In  thou- 
sands of  homes  throughout  Rhode  Island 
and  the  nation. 

Mr.  Pogarty  was  not  just  Interested  In  In- 
stitutions and  dollars.  He  was  interested 
In  people,  and  no  appeal  for  help  that  went 
to  his  office  was  ever  left  unanswered.  He 
would  go  to  Inordlnata  ends  to  try  to  find 
the  solution  to  problems  that  were  all  too 
often  Insoluble. 

No  one  m  the  history  of  this  country  has 
done  more  to  promote  more  and  better  health 
services,  more  and  better  health  facilities 
and  more  and  better  bealth  research  than 
Representative  Fogarty. 

PLANNED  KSW  CRtTSADE 

Ironically,  his  death  came  Just  before  he 
was  to  be  sworn  In  for  bis  14th  term — a  time 
when  he  was  moblUzlBg  his  forces  for  an- 
other all-out  crusade  against  disease,  dis- 
ability and  death. 

Also  Ironically,  his  death  was  caused  by  a 
heart  attack,  his  own  personal  pubUc  enemy 
number  one  as  the  primary  killer  of  others. 
The  contribution  of  John  Pogarty  to  Im- 
proving health  and  rehabilitation  services 
for  the  American  people  are  legend. 

When  he  entered  Cottgress  our  Federal  In- 
vestment In  medical  research  was  but  $3-mll- 
lion.    It  Is  now  well  over  $l-bUllon. 

During  his  freshman  year  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  number  of  disabled  per- 
sons rehabilitated  into  employment  under 
the  public  program  was  but  12,000.  Last 
year  It  was  more  than  164,000. 

Medicare,  Medicaid,  more  nursing  home 
beds.  Federal  aid  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cians and  other  health  workers,  the  clinical 
center  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
workshops  and  classrooms  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  all  of  the  other  tremendous  ad- 
vances In  health  and  rehabilitation  In  the 
last  quarter  century  stand  as  monuments  to 
this  late  "Mr.  Public  Health." 

He  and  his  co-worker  In  the  Senate.  Sen- 
ator Lister  Hill  from  Alabama,  were  recog- 
nized as  the  great  health  leaders  of  all  time. 
They  complemented  aad  supplemented  each 
other  In  their  contlnxUng  fight  for  the  fifth 
freedom — freedom  from  disease. 
started  as  bricklayer 
Mr.  Pogarty's  formal  education  ended  when 
he  received  his  high  school  diploma.  He  Im- 
mediately followed  In  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  and  older  brother  and  became  an  ap- 
prentice bricklayer. 

He  was  only  27  when  he  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  from  Rhode  Island.  Diu-lng 
World  War  II  he  served  as  an  enlisted  man  In 
the  Navy  construction  corps.  After  the  war 
he  returned  to  Congress  to  carry  the  torch 
for  the  enlisted  men  to  the  armed  forces. 

Having  been  denied  a  formal  education  and 
a  college  degree,  he  made  possible  through 
his  untiring  efforts  th«  education  of  literally 
thousands  of  others  as  physicians,  scientists 
and  technicians  because  he  cared. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Fogarty  was  challenged 
with  the  opportunity  to  run  for  the  Senate 
from  Rhode  Island.  After  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  with  his  friends  and  colleagues  he 
decided  his  destiny  was  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives where  he  could  continue  his 
fight  for  health  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Labor  and 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

This  was  a  decision  that  for  suffering  hu- 
manity was  a  blessed  one. 

John  Pogarty,  who  Started  as  a  bricklayer, 
ended  his  career  by  placing  countless  bricks 
In  a  solid  foundation  of  modern  laboratories, 
medical  schools,  hospit»ls,  institutions  for 
the  mentally  ill  and  the  retarded,  and  re- 
search laboratories  that  extend  from  the 
halls  of  science  to  tht  community  itself. 

With  his  bright  green  tie  and  his  Irish  ac- 
cent, he  was  a  circuit  rider  for  health,  a 
teacher,  a  preacher,  a  fearless  foe  to  any 
challenger  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  cru- 
sade. 


He  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  friends 
from  the  scientist  to  the  sick  movun  his  loss 
and  call  him  blessed. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  aU 
the  fuicompllshments  of  all  the  men  and 
women  who  have  ever  passed  through 
this  Congress,  the  people  of  the  world 
should  be  most  grateful  for  John  Po- 
garty's. Men  and  women,  who  in  past 
generations,  would  have  become  invalids 
or  died,  will  live  in  good  health  because 
of  John  Pogarty's  work  in  this  Con- 
gress in  the  health  fields.  Children  who 
would  never  have  had  a  chance  will  live 
to  grow  into  healthy  adulthood  because 
John  Pogarty  cared  enough  about  the 
health  of  the  Nation  to  make  it  his  life's 
work. 

We  in  this  Congress  will  miss  him. 
With  his  family,  we  will  grieve  for  him, 
but  the  world  and  Rhode  Island  should 
rejoice  that  they  did  not  miss  having 
him  serve  in  this  body. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congressman  John  Fogarty  died  on  the 
opening  day  of  this  90th  Congress  it  was 
a  great  shock  to  us  all.  At  the  com- 
paratively young  age  of  54  he  really 
passed  on  in  the  prime  of  life,  which  in 
itself  is  tragic.  But  what  makes  it 
doubly  tragic  is  the  fact  that  he  still 
had  great  contributions  to  make  to  this 
land  he  loved — contributions  in  the 
fields  of  labor,  health,  and  education, 
and  welfare. 

As  the  longtime  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  sitting,  I  know  at  firsthand  of 
the  effective  work  he  accomplished  for 
the  welfare  of  our  coimtry. 

Whatever  John  Pogarty  undertook 
he  performed  in  an  excellent  manner. 
In  his  early  years  he  was  a  bricklayer. 
I  am  certain  there  was  no  better  brick- 
layer In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  than 
John  Pogarty.  When  he  first  came  to 
the  Halls  of  Congress  over  a  quarter 
century  ago,  I  am  sure  it  was  his  objec- 
tive to  become  one  of  the  best  and  most 
effective  legislators  in  this  body.  And  he 
was. 

Last  April,  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Fogarty 
and  I  journeyed  to  Dublin,  Ireland,  to 
dedicate  a  statue  to  that  great  Irish 
patriot,  Robert  Emmett.  Fogarty  and 
Flood  in  Ireland  together.  I  would  say 
nothing  could  be  more  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate. The  people  of  Emblln  were 
delighted  to  meet  this  handsome  and 
charming  Irishman  from  Rhode  Island. 
In  the  tradition  of  the  Irish  people 
John  Pogarty  was  a  strong-willed  inde- 
pendent thinker  and  he  spoke  his  mind. 
You  always  know  where  you  stood  with 
John  Fogarty.  He  threw  you  no  curves, 
used  no  deception.  These  qualities  of 
character  are  the  very  attributes  that 
endeared  John  Pogarty  to  the  multi- 
tudes that  knew  him  for  so  many  years. 
Last  Friday,  it  was  my  sad  duty  to 
journey  to  Providence,  R.I.,  to  pay  my 
final  respects  to  this  dear  friend  and 
longtime  colleague.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  trying  and  difficult  things  to  do.  I 
must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  all  the 
years  I  have  been  in  Congress  and  at  all 
such  sad  occasions,  I  have  never  seen 
such  an  outpouring  of  genuine  grief  as  I 
witnessed    last    Friday    in    Providence. 
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John  Pogarty's  constituents  surely  felt 
his  loss  very  deeply.  And,  knowing  John 
gs  well  as  I  did,  I  certainly  understood 
•why. 

Mrs.  Flood  joins  me  in  extending  to 
Mrs.  Pogarty  and  the  family  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  these  days  of  their 
bereavement  and  Irreplaceable  loss.  I 
have  lost  a  dear  and  true  friend  and  this 
country  has  lost  an  outstanding  public 
servant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  remarks  further  by  insert- 
ing a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Hugh  C. 
Murphy,  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  as  well  as  a  resolution 
memorializing  our  departed  colleague 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Federal  Com- 
mittee on  Apprenticeship. 

The  aforementioned  letter  and  resolu- 
tion are  herewith  submitted: 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

BxTREAtr  OF  Apprenticeship 

and  Training, 
WasMngton,  D.C..  Janttary  11,  1967. 
Bod.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood  :  It  was  with  deep 
sadness  that  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Committee  on  Apprenticeship  heard  of  the 
death  of  Congressman  Fogarty  while  they 
were  In  session  at  their  quarterly  meeting 
January  10,  1967,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Federal  C«mnlttee  on  Apprentlceehlp 
Is  the  top-level  advisory  committee  to  the 
Secretary  of  IjoXxx  on  matters  relating  to 
spprentlcesUp  and  other  forms  of  on-the- 
job  training,  and  has  always  been  apprecia- 
tive of  Mr.  Pogarty's  interest  In  apprentice- 
ship and  training.  The  news  of  Mr.  Pogarty's 
death  was  a  shock  of  major  propMtlons. 

As  an  expression  of  Its  feelings,  the  Fed- 
eral Committee  on  Apprentlceehlp  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  memorializing 
Mr.  Fogarty.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  Is 
enclosed. 

The  Committee  requested  that  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress 
for  Insertion  In  the  Congressional  Record.  It 
would  be  appreciated  If  you  will  take  action 
to  have  this  done. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  C.  Murphy, 

Administrator. 

Eesolution  Memorializing  the  Late  Con- 
gressman John  E.  Fogabtt 

Resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship  at  its 
109th  meeting,  January  10,  1967,  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C: 

"The  Federal  Conamlttee  on  Apprentlce- 
iblp  is  deeply  saddened  by  the  sudden  death 
erf  John  Fogarty.  John  Pogarty  was  a  true 
friend  of  the  working  man.  His  selfless  dedi- 
cation to  the  improvement  of  working  con- 
ditions, training  programs,  education,  and 
the  general  welfare  of  all  our  citizens,  young 
and  old,  endeared  him  to  all  of  us  who  knew 
him  or  of  him.  Hla  loss  will  be  doubly  felt 
...  in  the  Congress  where  he  served  so  well 
for  26  years  and  by  the  Federal  Committee 
which  sought  and  valued  his  co\insel.  He 
was  a  bricklayer  by  trade  whose  many 
achievements  In  the  structure  of  government 
did  not  lessen  or  shunt  aside  his  constant 
concern  for  the  working  man.  We  shall  miss 
him." 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
range  and  quality  of  John  E.  Pogarty's 
public  service  were  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  not  only  the  newspapers  of  his 
native  Rhode  Island  eulogized  him  and 
his  achievements,  but  also  such  publica- 
tions SIS  the  weekly  journal  of  the  Ameri- 


can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  the  New  York  Times. 

The  weekly  magazine  Science  said  of 
him: 

He  helped  create  the  phenomenal  budget- 
ary growth  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  from  $46  million  in  1950  to  the  cur- 
rent sum  of  over  $1.2  billion.  Despite  the 
budget-cutting  intentions  of  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  and  the  strongly  conserva- 
tive makeup  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  Fogarty  repeatedly  prevailed  in 
his  efforts  to  expand  NIH's  activities  beyond 
the  budget  requests  the  administration  sent 
to  Congress  ...  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  for  the  past  15  years  he  was  politically 
the  single  most  Important  person  in  medical 
research  In  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  the  medical  col- 
umnist of  the  New  York  Times,  wrote: 

Medicare,  Medicaid,  more  nursing  home 
beds.  Federal  aid  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cians and  other  health  workers,  the  clinical 
center  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
workshops  and  classrooms  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  all  of  the  other  tremendous  ad- 
vances In  health  and  rehabilitation  in  the 
last  quarter  century  stand  as  monuments  to 
John  E.  Pogarty,  "Mr.  Public  Health." 


As  chairman  since  1949  of  what  is  now 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  John 
Pogarty  worked  with  unremitting  zeal 
for  the  appropriations  that  were  to  make 
the  public  health  programs  of  the  United 
States  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

He  was  bom  on  March  23,  1913,  and 
his  formal  education  ended  when  he  was 
graduated  from  high  school.    He  became 
a  bricklayer,  and  was  only  23  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  first  of  four  1-year 
terms  as  president  of  the  Bricklayers 
Union  No.  1  of  Rhode  Island.    He  was  a 
young  man  of  27  when  he  was  first 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Late  in  his  second  term,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Navy's  construction  corps,  the  Sea- 
bees.    Because  of  his  membership  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  he 
wanted  to  experience  at  first  hand  the 
problems  of  Navy  enlisted  men.    When 
he  returned  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1945,  he  said  that  he  wanted  to 
make  himself  "the  enlisted  man's  leg 
man."    He  sought  membership  on  the 
Appropriation  Committee's  subcommit- 
tee dealing  with  the  naval  budget,  a  leg- 
islative   field   of    great    importance    to 
Rhode   Island   because   of    the   Navy's 
many  installations  there.    Instead  of  as- 
signment to  that  subcommittee,  however, 
he  was  placed  on  the  subcommittee  deal- 
ing with  appropriations  for  labor,  health, 
education,    and    welfare.     He   mastered 
the  complexities  of  that  subcommittee's 
responsibilities  and  became  its  utterly 
competent  chairman  in  1949. 

He  was  honored  time  and  time  again 
for  his  outstanding  legislative  achieve- 
ments. He  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  in  1952.  He  received  the  first 
award  made  by  the  National  Association 
for  Retarded  Children  in  1956,  the  Na- 
tional Distinguished  Service  Medal  of 
Parents'  magazine,  and  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Association's  annual  award. 
In  1959.  he  was  given  a  special  Lasker 
Award  for  extraordinary  public  service 
by  the  American  Pubhc  Health  Associa- 
tion, an  award  usually  given  only  to 
members  of  the  medical  profession. 


Rich  in  honors,  blessed  with  the  pro- 
found sidmiration  and  affection  of  his 
colleagues  and  constituents,  he  died  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  90th  Congress.  In 
their  sorrow  at  his  passing,  the  members 
of  his  bereaved  family  must  feel  a  very 
deep  and  Justifiable  pride  in  the  record 
of  good  works  which  this  great  man  left 
to  them  as  a  legacy  which  can  never  die. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  the  loss  of  John  Fogarty  to  the 
Congress,  to  the  great  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  to  the  Nation  has  been  recog- 
nized here  and  throughout  the  country 
in  most  realistic  terms.  It  is  a  most 
unhappy  occurrence  to  lose  a  man  of  his 
age  who  had  the  capacity  ana  great  de- 
sire to  serve.       ' 

As  a  fellow  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  was  privileged  to  hear 
him  so  very  capably  express  his  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  his  feUow  man,  and, 
I  must  add,  he  was  most  persuasive  be- 
cause his  concern  was  so  obviously  genu- 
ine and  sincere. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  on  their  loss.  Certainly  they  will 
always  be  proud  of  his  memory  because 
of  the  record  that  he  made  during  his 
lifetime  and  the  respect  and  admiration 
everyone  had  for  him. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share 
with  my  colleagues  deep  sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  and 
effective  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, John  E.  Pogarty,  who 
passed  away  on  Tuesday,  January  10. 

John  Fogarty  was  at  the  prime  of  his 
great  career  and  had  endeared  himself 
to  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

He  was  often  referred  to  as  "Mr.  Public 
Health"  because  of  the  intense  interest 
and  wide  accomplishments  ht  achieved 
in  all  phases  of  our  Nation's  health. 

Advocates  of  vital  medical  research 
activities  recognized  and  honored  him  as 
their  spokesman. 

His  outstanding  record  In  Congress 
showed  his  great  regard  for  his  fellow 
man  and  an  unusimlly  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  their  needs.  His  legis- 
lative efforts  were  directed  to  humani- 
tarian causes. 

It  will  be  difficult  Indeed  to  replace  his 
expert  knowledge  of  the  Nation's  health 
requirements,  but  his  many  achieve- 
ments in  this  all-important  field  will  live 
long  after  him  as  a  tribute  and  memorial 
to  this  great  and  good  legislator. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
untimely  and  unfortunate  death  of  my 
friend  and  colleague,  John  Fogarty,  has 
left  a  void  in  the  Congress  which  will 
never  be  filled.  The  contributions  he 
has  made  during  his  24  years  in  the 
House  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people  have  enriched  the  lives 
of  all  of  us  and  will  continue  to  improve 
the  living  standards  of  Americans  for 
generations  to  come.  Almost  single- 
handedly  he  prodded  and  goaded  the 
Federal  Government  into  assuming  lead- 
ership in  the  field  of  public  health.  What 
a  monument  he  leaves.  Not  in  stone  or 
marble — although  many  outstanding 
buildings  resulted  from  his  efforts — ^but 
in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men. 

I  am  personally  grateful  to  him  for 
his  many  kindnesses  to  me  and  for  his 
willingness  to  help  a  congressional  neo- 
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phyte.  When  one  considers  the  number 
of  slonilar  acts  that  he  performed.  One 
can  begin  to  appreciate  the  colossal  res- 
'ervoir  of  friendship  that  was  his. 

As  one  whose  forebears  came  from 
Ireland,  he  was  devoted  to  that  small, 
proud  nation  and  although  he  never 
wavered  in  his  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  steadfast  in  his  support 
of  the  Irish  nation  and  in  his  love  of  the 
Irish  people,  so  many  of  whom  knew  and 
loved  him. 

A  proud  man,  a  colorful  man.  a  coura- 
geous man.  a  religious  man.  a  deter- 
mined man — Congressman  John  Fogar- 
TT  would  no  doubt  have  v/ished  to  be 
remembered  as  an  artisan  who  happened 
to  be  a  UJ3.  Congressman.  From  his 
humble  beginning,  he  rose  to  the  stature 
of  a  giant  among  public  servants.  He 
will  be  missed;  his  legacy  will  not  be 
forgotten;  he  cannot  be  replaced.  In- 
deed, he  died  as  he  lived — serving  the 
people. 

Mr.  UDAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
and  untimely  death  of  our  beloved  col- 
league, John  E.  Fogarty,  will  leave  a 
great  loss  in  the  House  and  in  the  hearts 
of  all  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him.  Words  are  inadequate  to  pay  trib- 
ute to,  or  capture  the  essence  of,  a  man 
like  John  Fogarty.  I  can  say  only  that 
I  shall  remember  him  for  hi-  many  kind- 
nesses and  Invaluable  help  to  me  and 
others  who  serve  in  this  body;  for  his 
courage  and  tenacity  hi  the  fight  for 
medical  research  and  eversrthing  else  he 
believed  in;  for  this  rare  gift  of  frankness 
and  directness  in  his  dealings  with 
others;  and  for  his  strong  leadership  in 
this  House  and  among  the  members  of 
his  party. 

I  was  proud  to  be  John  Fogahty's 
friend,  and  I  share  with  his  family  and 
multitude  of  friends  a  feeling  of  deep 
sadness  and  irreparable  loss. 

The  New  York  Times  article,  "Mr. 
Public  Health,"  pays  recognition  and 
high  praise  to  John  Fogarty,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

By    unanimous    consent,    the    article 
follows: 
Ma.  Public  Health  :  Death  Ends  Long  Fight 

BT  Representative  Fogabtt  To  Give  j^mer- 

ICA  FREBBOK  From  Disease 

(By  Howard  A.  RUBk,  MX>.) 

It  hOBpltalB,  research  laboratories  and 
Institutes  for  the  aged.  Infirm  and  retarded 
liAd  flagpoles,  every  flag  would  have  flown  at 
half-staff  this  past  week  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  John  E.  Fogarty. 

Representative  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island 
died  of  a  heart  attack  last  Tuesday  at  the 
age  of  53. 

Flags  at  half-staff  would  not,  however, 
been  limited  to  Institutions.  They  would 
also  have  been  in  evidence  In  thousands  of 
homes  throughout  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Fogarty  was  not  jiist  Interested  In 
institutions  and  dollars.  He  was  Interested 
in  people,  and  no  appeal  for  help  that  went 
to  his  office  was  ever  left  unanswered.  He 
would  go  to  Inordinate  ends  to  try  to  find 
the  solution  to  problems  that  were  all  too 
often  Insoluble. 

No  one  in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
done  more  to  promote  more  and  better  health 
services,  more  and  better  health  facilities  and 
more  and  better  health  research  than  Repre- 
sentative Fogarty. 

planned  new  crttsaob 

Ironically,  his  death  came  Just  before  he 
was  to  be  sworn  In  for  his  14th  term — a  time 


when  he  was  mobilizing  his  forces  for  an- 
other all-out  crusade  against  disease,  disa- 
bility and  death.   - 

Also  ironlcaUy,  his  death  was  caused  by  a 
heart  attack,  his  own  personal  public  enemy 
nximber  one  as  the  pilmary  killer  of  others. 

The  contribution  of  John  Fogarty  to  Im- 
proving health  and  rehabilitation  services 
for  the  American  people  are  legend. 

When  he  entered  Congress  our  Federal 
Investment  In  medical  research  was  but 
$3-mllUon.    It  is  now  well  over  $l-blllion. 

During  his  freshmaa  year  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  number  of  disabled  per- 
sons rehabilitated  Into  employment  under 
the  public  program  was  but  12,000.  Last 
year  it  was  more  than  154,000. 

Medicare,  Medicaid,  more  nursing  home 
beds.  Federal  aid  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cians and  other  health  workers,  the  clinical 
center  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
workshops  and  classrooms  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  all  of  the  other  tremendous 
advances  In  health  and  rehabilitation  In  the 
last  quarter  century  stand  as  monuments  to 
this  late  "Mr.  PubUc  Health." 

He  and  his  co-workv  in  the  Senate,  Sena- 
tor Lister  Hill  from  Alabama,  were  recog- 
nized as  the  great  health  leaders  of  all  time. 
They  complemented  and  supplemented  each 
other  in  their  continuing  fight  for  the  fifth 
freedom — freedom  from  disease. 
started  as  bricklater 

Mr.  Fogarty's  formal  education  ended  when 
he  received  his  high  school  diploma.  He 
immediately  followed  In  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  and  older  brother  and  became  an 
^prentice  bricklayer. 

He  was  only  27  when  he  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  from  lUiode  Island.  Diirlng 
World  War  II  he  served  as  an  enlisted  man 
In  the  Navy  construction  corps.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  Congress  to  carry  the 
torch  for  the  enlisted  men  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Having  been  denied  a  formal  education 
and  a  college  degree,  he  made  possible 
through  his  imtlrlng  efforts  the  education  of 
literally  thousands  of  others  as  physicians, 
scientists  and  technicians  because  he  cared. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Fogarty  was  challenged 
with  the  opportunity  to  run  for  the  Senate 
from  Rhode  Island.  After  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  with  his  friends  and  colleagues 
he  decided  his  destiny  was  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  he  could  continue  bis 
fight  for  health  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Labor  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

This  was  a  decision  that  for  suffering  hu- 
manity was  a  blessed  one. 

John  Fogarty,  who  started  as  a  bricklayer, 
ended  his  career  by  placing  countless  bricks 
in  a  solid  foundation  of  modem  laboratories, 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  institutions  for 
the  mentally  ill  and  the  retarded,  and  re- 
search laboratories  that  extend  from  the 
halls  of  science  to  the  commumty  itself. 

With  his  bright  gaeen  tie  and  his  Irish 
accent,  he  was  a  circuit  rider  for  health,  a 
teacher,  a  preacher,  a  fearless  foe  to  any 
challenger  who  stoo4  In  the  way  of  his 
crusade. 

He  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  friends 
from  the  scientist  to  the  sick  mourn  his  loss 
and  call  him  blessed. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  serve  with  John  Fogarty 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  I  had  many  opportunities  to  observe 
at  flrsthsmd  his  great  sense  of  dedication 
to  the  improvement  of  the  human  as- 
pects of  our  American  way  of  life.  His 
interest  in  people  and  their  human  prob- 
lems guided  him  at  all  times  and  urged 
him  to  take  a  strong  stand  in  support  of 
programs  that  were  designed  to  better 
the  human  condition. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  dedicated  men 
I  have  known  during  my  service  in  the 


Congress,  and  it  may  well  be  that  this 
strong  dedication  was  a  contributing 
factor  to  his  untimely  passing.  During 
his  26  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives he  had  ample  opportunity  to  assist 
many  of  his  colleagues  and  never  failed 
to  do  so.  His  passing  leaves  behind  a 
sense  of  irreparable  loss  at  this  particu- 
lar time  when  a  new  Congress  Is  just  In 
its  begiiming  days. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  here  today 
to  extend  my  most  sincere  sympathy  to 
his  family  and  friends.  They  must  re- 
alize by  the  genuineness  of  the  expres- 
sions here  today  that  John  Fogarty  will 
be  remembered  for  many  years  as  the 
personification  of  those  virtues  which 
win  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  untimely  death  of  Representative 
John  E.  Fogarty  is  a  deep  personal  loss 
to  those  of  us  who  knew  him  so  well  as 
one  of  the  truly  great  humanitarians  in 
this  House. 

As  colleagues,  we  will  miss  his  hard 
work,  his  straightforward  honesty  and 
his  valued  advice  and  counsel.  We 
quickly  learned  to  depend  on  John 
Fogarty  for  strength  and  wisdom  in 
turning  back  the  obstinate  plagues  which 
have  incapacitated  and  crippled  mankind 
and  taken  the  very  life  from  poor  and 
rich  alike. 

John  Fogarty's  dedicated  work  to  end 
the  suffering  from  illness  and  disease,  to 
make  our  world  more  livable  and  to 
advance  the  cause  of  mankind  every- 
where is  an  everlasting  monument  to 
his  greatness. 

All  the  people  of  this  Nation  have 
benefited  from  his  relentless  efforts  in 
combating  these  plagues.  The  intensity 
of  his  work  in  seeking  cures  to  the  basic 
health  problems  was  no  doubt  a  factor 
in  his  untimely  passing. 

In  returning  John  Fogarty  to  the  Con- 
gress every  2  years  since  1940,  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island  acknowledged  the  value 
of  his  work  as  their  Representative.  His 
interest  in  the  greater  development  of  his 
region  was  well  recognized.  His  work  in 
behalf  of  the  young,  the  poor,  and  the 
less  fortunate  are  legend. 

Lesser  men  would  have  been  content  to 
rest  on  their  laurals  after  fewer  accom- 
plishments than  those  achieved  for  all 
mankind  by  John  Fogarty.  But  he  was 
not  content  as  long  as  any  task  remained 
to  be  completed. 

We  will  miss  his  powerful  voice,  his 
dedicated  work,  and  his  warm  compan- 
ionship. Our  loss  will  be  shared  by  all 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
family  at  this  time  of  their  great  grief. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  great  personal  loss  that 
I  learned  of  the  untimely  passing  of  our 
beloved  friend  and  colleague,  Johw 
Fogarty.  For  the  past  26  years,  John 
Fogarty  served  faithfully  and  well  his 
constituents  in  this  legislative  body.  His 
public  service  was  distinguished  by  his 
amiable  and  friendly  personality  as  much 
as  it  was  by  his  great  ability  and  skill 
as  one  of  the  legislative  leaders  of  the 
House. 

As  a  physician,  I  can  personally  testify 
to  the  outstanding  and  successful  ef- 
forts of  John  Fogarty  In  working  for 
legislation  which  did  so  much  to  develop 
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the  greatest  public  and  private  health 
service  in  the  world. 

John's  entire  career  was  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  the  best  in  American  public 
life.  He  was  an  idealist  who  remained 
true  to  his  ideals.  He  was  supremely 
conscious  of  his  precious  heritage  as  an 
American,  and  he  constantly  strove  to 
protect  it  and  improve  it  lor  all  of  us. 
We  shall  long  miss  this  great  Ameri- 
can who  has  been  called  from  us.  I 
join  with  his  host  of  friends  In  extending 
to  his  family  and  loved  ones  our  most 
sincere  condolences. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  our  colleague,  John  Fogarty, 
on  the  very  eve  of  his  14th  term  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  a  loss.^hile 
grievous  and  saddening  in  its  sudden- 
ness, will  become  more  acute  as  time 
passes. 

John  Fogarty  was  a  friend  of  mine. 
I  respected  him  for  his  outstanding 
abilities  as  a  lawmaker  and  admired 
him  for  his  dedication  as  the  chosen  Rep- 
resentative of  his  people.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions his  contributions  were  many  and 
in  his  role  as  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  his  de- 
votion to  his  duty,  and  his  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  sound  government  were 
ever  evident.  A  great  Member  is  gone 
from  our  ranks.  John  Fogarty  was  rec- 
ognized throughout  this  country  as  a 
leader  of  men  and  a  man  of  pubUc  spirit. 
The  influence  of  this  servant  of  the 
people  will  be  felt  for  many  generations 
to  come,  for  the  efforts  and  example  of 
men  of  his  caliber  are  not  quickly  for- 
gotten. 

His  many  accomplishments  in  the 
Congress,  fine  as  they  were,  do  not  eclipse 
the  personality  and  character  of  the  man 
himself.  He  was  a  busy  man — a  hum- 
ble man— a  good  man. 

My  heartfelt  ssrmpathy  is  with  the 
Fogarty  family  and  it  is  my  prayer  that 
they  will  be  comforted  in  the  knowledge 
that  John  Fogarty  deserves  the  highest 
tribute  of  all — that  of  a  just  and  honor- 
able man. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable John  Edward  Fogarty  was  sin- 
cerely and  firmly  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  better  and  stronger 
America.  This,  I  know,  was  manifest 
in  many  ways.  I  would  like  to  speak 
about  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
education. 

Texas  is  a  long  distance  frtHn  Rhode 
Island,  but  when  I  presented  the  special 
educational  problems  of  my  district  to 
this  fine  gentleman,  and  a^ed  his  as- 
sistance, he  was  entirely  familiar  with 
my  problems,  gave  me  a  thorough  hear- 
ing, and  was  able  to  give  me  the  help 
I  needed.  As  a  young  Congressman  in 
my  first  term,  I  appreciated  this  assist- 
ance from  one  of  the  House  veterans.  I 
am  sure  many  other  young  Congressmen 
have  found  hbn  equally  attentive  to  their 
problems,  and  I  want  to  have  a  part  hi 
this  tribute  to  Congressman  Fogarty's 
memory. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
swift  passing  of  our  beloved  brother 
John  Fogarty  was  a  personal  tragedy  for 
his  loved  ones  and  for  every  Member 


of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves.  We  all 
loved  and  admired  him.  His  great  work 
in  the  field  of  improving  the  health  of 
our  Nation  will  be  his  greatest  memorial. 
Yet,  there  is  no  place  where  our  coimtry 
has  advanced  in  recent  years  that  has 
not  felt  his  helping  hand.  We  are  all 
grateful  for  his  leadership  for  our  Na- 
tion and  for  the  treasure  of  his  friend- 
ship during  his  too  short  life. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  sym- 
pathy is  extended  to  the  family  of  ovu- 
late friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
John  E.  Fogarty. 

Years  ago  while  visiting  in  Rhode 
Island,  I  learned  that  the  people  there 
respected  and  loved  John  Fogarty. 
Later,  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— on  the  fioor  and  In  committee — I 
was  to  know  him  well. 

John  E.  Fogarty  was  truly  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  Humble,  able 
and  sincere,  he  won  the  respect  of  every- 
one and  also  helped  millions  of  Amer- 
icans in  the  important  field  of  health. 
His  soul  will  rest  in  peace. 
Mr.  REEPEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  their  tribute  to  our  departed 
colleague,  the  Honorable  John  E. 
Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island. 

It  was  not  my  privllele  to  know  John 
Fogarty  on  an  Intimate  basis,  but  I  did 
admire  and  respect  him  in  our  joint  as- 
sociations on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Without  exception  I  f oimd  him  friendly 
and  understanding,  considerate  of  op- 
posing views  and  a  persuasive  exponeiit 
of  his  own  position  on  any  issue. 

His  hiunble  beginnings  and  abbreviated 
education  did  not  prevent  him  from 
achieving  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
land,  and  the  respect  of  his  colleagues 
lor  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  on 
the  duties  of  his  ofBce. 

His  life  story  demonstrates  to  the  world 
what  one  can  accomplish  In  this  great 
land  of  freedom  if  he  but  applies  himself. 
It  is  tragic  that  he  should  become  an 
imtlmely  victim  of  one  of  the  dread  dis- 
eases against  which  he  led  the  fight  and 
marshaled  this  Nation's  resources.  Be- 
cause of  his  leadership  In  the  field  of 
medicine  and  medical  research  many 
mllUons  in  this  and  future  generations 
will  have  the  soundness  of  their  bodies 
restored  and  new  lives  opened  to  them. 

To  the  members  of  his  family  I  extend 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  privileged  to  know  for  only  a  few 
numbered  years  the  late  Congressman 
John  Fogarty.  This  man,  whose  life 
even  In  memorlam  casts  a  reflection  in 
the  best  traditions  of  public  service  over 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  left  an  Indelible 
impression  by  his  monumental  works 
which  win  outlive  any  of  us  present 
today. 

It  Is  indeed  eminently  flttlng  and 
proper  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  dispense  with  the  business 
of  the  day  and  give  these  tributes  of  re- 
membrance to  him  because  he  was  a  man 
to  remember.  John  Fogarty  ixMsessed 
without  limit  a  combination  of  the  essen- 
tial qualities  to  success:  Integrity,  Indus- 
try, and  knowledge.  A  man  of  very 
strong  Integrity,  a  prodigious  worker,  and 
with  marked  Intellectual  abUlty,  John 


RxiAtxT  was  a  time  pujillc  servant  and  a 
loyal  American.  He  has  helped  to  write 
page  after  page  of  history  by  his  keen- 
ness of  mind,  purity  of  spirit,  and  sin- 
cere dedication  to  cause,  tempered  with 
his  courage  to  face  issues  and  the  deter- 
mination to  voice  his  convictions.  In  the 
flnest  traditions  of  public  service  John 
Fogarty  possessed  the  personal  attributes 
of  the  great  who  have  enriched  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  body  before  our  time. 

None  of  us  shall  forget  that  this  man 
possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a  true  gen- 
tleman, always  dignified  In  mien,  courtly 
In  direction,  and  coxirteous  incessantly. 
Neither  shall  we  forget  his  wealth  of 
knowledge  which  made  him  a  scholar 
with  penetrathig  depth.  Remembered, 
too,  will  be  his  vision,  his  completeness, 
his  talents,  and  his  devotion  to  affairs 
of  state,  all  of  which  caused  him  to  place 
service  ahead  of  self  during  his  tenure  In 
the  XJS.  House  of  Representatives. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  friendship  and  thus  to  have 
felt  the  Inspiring  Infiuence  of  his  per- 
sonality. Personally,  I  admired  him  and 
respected  h*"'  deeply  as  a  man  of  sound 
abilities  with  a  firm  and  courageous 
dedication  to  principle.  He  furnished  a 
paradigm  for  excelling  In  courage  and 
completing  a  task.  It  Is  a  sad  occasion 
to  realize  the  departure  of  one  so 
esteemed. 

Though  none  can  ease  the  Irreparable 
losis  to  his  family.  Mrs.  Fogarty  and  his 
young  daughter,  we  may  only  share  their 
sorrow  and  say  we  will  miss  him,  too. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
ago,  when  I  was  elected  to  the  House,  one 
of  the  first  men  to  approach  me  with  an 
offer  of  personal  sissistance  was  the  man 
whose  memory  we  honor  today — John  E. 
Fogarty.  While  It  was  not  my  pleasure 
to  have  known  him  as  long  as  many  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  did,  I  can  say 
unequivocally  that  I  considered  him  a 
great  friend. 

That  a  man  like  John  Fogarty,  from 
hxmible  beginnings,  could  rise  to  a  posi- 
tion of  Infiuence  In-  the  UJS.  Congress,  Is 
surely  a  measiure  of  the  greatness  of  our 
society.  That  he  could  maintain  his 
humble  posture  throughout  all  those 
years  is  surely  a  measure  of  the  greatness 
of  John  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  long  before  my  congres- 
sional tenure  began,  I  held  an  abiding 
Interest  In  the  problems  of  mental  re- 
tardation. It  was  not  until  I  met  John 
Fogarty,  however,  that  I  began  to  appre- 
ciate the  depth  and  the  extent  of  this 
dreaded  malady.  John  Fogarty  was 
truly  "Mr.  Mental  Health."  Without  hia 
guidance,  his  perception,  and  his  sheer 
tenacity,  our  Nation  would  neveir  have 
ccone  to  grips  with  a  disease  which  affects 
thousands  in  our  society.  He  was  the 
trallblazer  In  a  very  real  sense,  for  at  a 
time  when  the  collective  American  mind 
was  otherwise  occupied,  John  Fogarty 
fought  for  and  secured  the  first  real 
meaningful  national  program  of  mental 
health.  Nor  did  he  stop  there.  Ever 
since  that  breakthrough  In  the  fifties, 
John  Fogarty  was  there  In  the  forefront, 
arguing,  cajoling,  pleading,  demanding. 
As  John  Fogarty  focused  national  at- 
tention on  the  problems  of  mental  re- 
tardation, so  also  did  he  lead  the  fight 
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against  physical  maladies.  His  wise  and 
Judicious  chairmanship  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  soon  became  the  touch- 
stone of  congressional  Involvement  In  a 
variety  of  national  medical  programs: 
heart,  cancer,  and  stroke  research,  medi- 
care, nursing  homes,  nursing  schools, 
medical  laboratories,  and  countless 
others. 

If  John  Pogarty's  philosophy  on 
health  could  be  summed  up  In  a  sen- 
tence, I  think  It  would  soimd  something 
like  this:  "Any  society  which  falls  to  pro- 
vide for  the  health  of  its  citizens  Is  hardly 
worthy  of  the  title  'civilized'." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  miss  John  Fogarty 
as  a  friend  and  counselor.  The  United 
States  and.  yes,  even  the  world,  will  miss 
him  as  a  leader,  a  battler  for  the  little 
guy,  a  dauntless  foe  of  disease.  Where 
the  afflicted  had  no  strong  hand,  John 
PoGARTY  offered  them  his.  Now,  in  the 
words  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  blessing,  may 
the  Lord  hold  him  in  the  hollow  of  His 
hand. 

Mr.  MDRPHT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  John  Fo- 
garty reached  me,  I  was  shocked  and 
saddened  that  such  a  great  loss  had  to  be 
realized. 

The  tragic  passing  of  Congressman 
Fogarty  will  deprive  this  Nation  of  the 
services  of  a  great  and  good  msm.  Over 
the  years  we  served  together  I  learned  to 
recognize  him  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
who  had  a  deep  Interest  in  the  welfare  of 
mankind  both  young  and  old.  This  bril- 
liant, dedicated,  and  courageous  leader 
buUt  his  own  monument — a  monument 
to  Inspire  future  countrymen.  The  Na- 
tion has  lost  a  champion  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
beloved  wife  and  daughter  at  this  time 
of  their  great  sorrow.  They  can  treasure 
the  rich  heritage  of  love  and  affection 
bestowed  upon  them  when  John  lived, 
and  of  the  mark  his  life  will  leave  on  the 
history  of  their  great  Nation.  You  can 
be  even  prouder  that  he  was  a  fine  citizen, 
a  good  father,  and  a  thoiightful  husband. 

Biy  heartfelt  prayers  go  out  to  Al- 
mighty God  that  He  grant  everlasting 
peace  to  John  Fogarty  for  which  he  so 
valiantly  struggled  to  achieve. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
will  feel  deeply  the  absence  of  John  E. 
PocARTY.  We  will  miss  the  friendly  as- 
sociation with  a  gentle  and  dear  col- 
league. We  will  miss  his  wise  coxmsel 
both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  where  we  served  to- 
gether for  so  many  years.  We  will  miss 
his  expert  guidance  on  the  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  activities  of  our  Gov- 
ernment.  We  have  suffered  a  great  loss. 

Pew  men  who  serve  here  are  able  to 
claim  the  kind  of  accomplishment  that 
John  Fogarty  leaves  our  Nation.  The 
great  Institutes  of  Health  In  Bethesda 
stand  as  a  lasting  memorial.  Geiiera- 
tlons  of  Americans  whose  lives  will  be 
healthier,  happier,  and  longer  will  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  John  Fogarty  for 
his  leadership  in  the  field  of  health  re- 
search. I  hope  this  will  be  a  consolation 
to  his  family  and  to  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  whom  he  served  so  ably  for  26 
years.    I  hope  that  all  of  us  here  today 


feel,  as  I  do,  a  great  responsibility  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  our  depwirted  friend 
and  colleague. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  all 
saddened  by  the  recent  passing  of  our 
beloved  colleague  from  Rhode  Island, 
John  Fogarty.  During  the  short  time 
that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  had  come  to  know 
and  respect  John  for  the  many  fine  con- 
tributions he  made  to  this  great  country 
of  ours,  not  only  in  the  field  of  health  but 
in  all  matters. 

His  dynamic  leadership  in  the  field  of 
improved  health  has  left  a  mark  and  a 
place  which  will  be  extremely  diflBcult  to 

mi. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  has  lost  one 
of  its  able  legislators  with  the  death  of 
John  E.  Fogarty.  His  death  deprives 
the  Second  District  of  Rhode  Island  of 
a  dedicated  and  hard  working  Repre- 
sentative who  worked  every  day  for  26 
years  for  the  betterment  of  the  people 
he  represented.  His  death  also  deprives 
the  American  people  of  its  greatest 
champion  for  health  and  welfare  causes. 

As  chairman  of  the  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  John  Fogarty  was  known 
throughout  the  world  for  his  support 
of  medical  research.  His  dedication  to 
hospitals,  medical  Institutes,  research 
laboratories,  and  his  concern  for  the 
aged,  inflrmed  and  underdeveloped  will 
almost  certainly  rank  him  among  our 
Nation's  greatest  leaders  in  the  medical 
field. 

John  Fogarty  oversaw  the  funding  of 
health  programs  in  the  United  States 
longer  than  any  Member  in  the  history 
of  Congress.  And,  it  is  Indisputable  that 
he  has  done  more  to  advance  the  cause 
of  better  health  and  better  health  fa- 
cilities than  any  other  American. 

His  work  here  will  Uve  on  wherever 
men  and  women  work  to  stamp  out  dis- 
ease, disability,  and  death.  It  is  ironic 
that  this  man  who  did  so  much  to  pro- 
long life  should  himseflf  die  so  young. 

Many  awards,  many  citations,  many 
honors,  many  degrees,  have  been  con- 
ferred on  John  Fogarty  and  he  has  been 
widely  respected  for  the  astonishing 
progress  that  has  been  made  In  health 
and  in  rehabilitation  through  his  efforts. 
But  throughout  all  time,  every  person 
whose  suffering  is  diminished,  every  per- 
son whose  disability  is  eased,  and  every 
person  whose  life  i»  lengthened  can 
know  that  he  Is  the  beneficiary  of  the 
win  and  the  purpose  of  John  Fogarty. 

All  of  us  in  this  body  know  that  the 
people  of  the  Second  District  of  Rhode 
Island  has  lost  a  Representative  who 
was  truly  interested  in  his  people.  The 
Nation  itself  has  lost  a  man  who  was 
truly  interested  in  the  common  welfare 
of  his  countrymen.  John  Fogarty  has 
left  an  Indelible  mark  on  our  lives  and 
on  our  times. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  distinguished  Representative 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  Honorable  John 
E.  Fogarty. 

While  it  was  only  my  privilege  to  know 
him  during  the  sessions  of  the  89th 
Congress,  his  friendliness  and  kindness 
to  others  made  me  feel  as  though  I  had 
known  him  for  many  years. 


The  great  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Nation  will  suffer  from  the  loss  of 
such  a  servant  in  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  humanity. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  deep  regret  at  the  passing  of 
John  Fogarty. 

The  sudden  and  untimely  departure  of 
our  good  friend  and  colleague  leaves  this 
House  grieved  and  shocked.  His  under- 
standing and  generosity,  his  quiet  leader- 
ship, and  his  dedication  to  the  work  of 
this  body  will  long  be  missed. 

In  life,  John  Fogarty  earned  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  all  who  knew 
tiim.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  medical 
research,  his  personal  war  to  overcome 
the  health  hazards  which  afflict  mankmd 
earned  him  high  and  well-deserved 
honors. 

Let  the  memory  of  his  works  endure 
to  guide  us. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Honorable  John  E.  Fogarty  has  earned 
a  place  in  history  as  a  pioneer  and  a 
leader  in  the  advancement  of  the  health 
standards  of  our  Nation.  Without  his 
cooperation  and  encouragement,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  some  of  the  break- 
throughs in  medical  science  could  have 
been  achieved. 

For  16  years  els  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  John  Fo- 
garty has  hEuidled  financing  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  kept 
abresust  of  the  needs  of  medical  science 
and  of  the  promise  held  out  by  adequate 
financing.  He  battled  at  every  oppor- 
tunity to  encourage  progress  in  medical 
research. 

I  have  lost  a  valued  friend  and  ad- 
viser and  medicaJ  science  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  able  dedicated  supporters. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  John  Fogarty,  our  beloved 
friend,  has  left  us— but  not  alone,  for  he 
leaves  splendid  memories  of  warmth  and 
kindness;  of  labor  and  of  love. 

In  his  young  manhood  John  worked 
with  his  hands  and  learned  the  dignity 
of  honest  toll.  In  his  full  manhood  he 
labored  with  his  mind  for  the  weak,  the 
sick,  the  young,  the  old — in  short,  those 
who  needed  his  help  most. 

Medical  research  and  retardation  have 
been  his  life's  work.  This  wonderfully 
kindhearted  man  with  ruddy,  cheerful 
face,  could  be  momentarily  stem  and 
then  quickly  turn  to  a  winning  smile  and 
generous  act. 

We  miss  him  and  will  always  cherish 
his  valued  years  with  us.  Knowing  him, 
I  think  of  his  reunion  with  Our  Creator 
in  these  words  of  John  Clare's  poem,  "I 
Am": 

I  long  for  scenes  where  man  has  never  trod; 
A  place  where  woman  never  smiled  or  wept; 
There  to  abide  with  my  Creator,  God; 
And  Bleep  as  I  In  childhood  sweetly  slept: 
UntroubUng  and  untroubled  where  I  lie; 
The  grass  below — above,  the  vaulted  sky. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
found sorrow  tiiat  we  feel  here  in  the 
passing  of  our  beloved  colleague.  Con- 
gressman John  E.  Fogarty,  is  shared  by 
great  multitudes  of  citizens  from  coast 
to  coast. 

As  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
providing  funds  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  he  de- 
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voted  himself  to  improving  the  health 
of  our  people. 

When  we  consider  the  great  medical 
strides  that  have  been  made  during  the 
16  years  that  he  has  chaired  his  subcom- 
mittee, we  must  realize  that  he  is  de- 
serving of  a  major  credit  in  this  great 
accomplishment. 

Congressman  Fogarty  could  well  be 
called  oiu:  greatest  champion  of  medi- 
cal research. 

Most  certainly  the  medical,  dental 
colleges,  and  other  human  welfare  Insti- 
tutions have  lost  their  greatest  leader. 
It  would  be  most  fitting  if  some  of  them 
would  dedicate  some  of  their  facilities 
to  this  great  American. 

Close  to  John  E.  Fogarty's  heart  was 
the  improvement  of  educational  facili- 
ties for  the  mentally  retarded.  Here, 
too,  he  originated  new  and  effective  ap- 
proaches that  will  improve  the  welfare 
of  these  imfortunate  children. 

The  legislative  accomplishments  of 
Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty  were 
many.  During  his  26  years  of  service 
in  this  body,  he  attacked  problem  after 
problem.  He  gave  freely  of  himself  so 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  might  en- 
joy better  health  and  well-being. 

I  feel  a  deep  personal  grief  at  his  pass- 
ing, for  John  E.  Fogarty  was  my  friend 
and  I  deeply  cherished  that  friendship. 

When  I  came  to  this  body,  16  years 
ago,  I  searched  for  some  guidance  on 
education  and  health  legislation.  I 
found  that  guidance  from  Congressman 
Fogarty.  He  generously  gave  of  his 
valuable  time  to  assist  me  in  evaluating 
the  legislative  problems  In  these  most 
Important  fields. 

This  Nation  was  enriched  by  the  dedi- 
cated service  of  John  E.  Fogarty. 

We  shall  long  mourn  the  passing  of 
this  great  patriot. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sudden  and  tragic  passing  of  our  es- 
teemed colleague,  John  Fogarty,  of 
Rhode  Island,  leaves  all  of  us  with  a 
deep  sense  of  loss. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  John 
Fogarty  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  a  number  of  years,  and  knew  him 
to  be  an  effective,  dedicated  worker  in 
the  public  interest.  He  was  continually 
striving  for  better  medical  research  and 
was  equally  concerned  with  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  handicapped. 

His  dedication  and  achievements  can 
serve  as  an  ex£m:iple  as  we  approach  de- 
cisions that  lie  before  us.  In  that  way 
we  can  perhaps  best  give  tribute  and 
thereby  bridge  some  of  the  gap  left  by 
this  untimely  loss. 

To  Mr.  Fogarty's  wife  and  daughter  I 
extend  slncerest  sympathies  and  con- 
dolences. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  loss  of  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  John  Fogarty.  We 
served  as  New  England  Congressmen  and 
for  the  last  4  years  as  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

I  can  <mly  Join  in  seconding  the  senti- 
ments of  my  colleagues,  since  words  are 
80  Inadequate  at  times  of  great  personal 
loss.  He  was  a  credit  to  his  district,  his 
State,  his  country,  and  his  principles. 
He  leaves  a  gap  that  will  not  easily  be 
flUed. 
His  accomplishments  will  go  down  In 


the  history  of  the  efforts  of  man  for 
nuinklnd.  There  are  many  now  alive 
and  yet  unborn  whose  existence  was 
made  possible  by  this  man's  determined 
and  dedicated  support  of  public  health 
and  education  activities.  There  can  be 
no  finer  tribute  than  the  appreciation 
of  millions  who  may  not  Itnow  John 
Fogarty  by  name  but  certainly  thank 
him  daily  as  they  go  through  lives  that 
might  not  otherwise  be  possible. 

May  God  bless  him  and  his  accom- 
plishments and  be  sure  that  the  good 
work  he  began  and  nurtured  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

To  his  lovely  wife  Louise  and  their 
daughter  Mary,  I  extend  the  sympathies 
of  both  Mrs.  Giaimo  and  myself. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  counted  John  Fogarty  among  my 
most  valued  friends.  His  passing  has 
left  me  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
loss— a  loss  which,  I  am  sure,  is  shared 
by  my  colleagues.  But  our  loss  of  a 
warm,  generous  friend  and  colleague  is 
insignificant  compared  with  the  loss 
John  Fogarty's  death  represents  to  the 
Nation. 

John  Fogarty  was  a  man  who  believed 
deeply  that  investment  in  people  is  far 
more  important  than  investment  in 
things.  Those  of  us  who  worked  with 
him  know  how  effective  he  was  in  cham- 
pioning this  belief  during  the  25  years 
he  served  In  the  House  and,  particularly, 
as  chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

A  well-known  medical  columnist  de- 
scribed Chairman  Fogarty's  contribu- 
tion to  America  very  well  when  he  wrote: 
No  one  In  the  history  of  this  country  has 
done  more  to  promote  more  and  better  health 
services,  more  and  better  health  facilities 
and  more  and  better  health  research  than 
Representative  Fogarty.  His  friends — from 
the  scientist  to  the  sick — mourn  his  loss  and 
call  him  blessed. 

He  fully  deserved  the  title,  "Mr.  Pub- 
Uc  Health." 

Yes,  John  Fogarty  was  a  great  public 
servant  and  a  great  humanitarian.  We 
will  miss  him  very  much  indeed. 

Mr,  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were 
known  in  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  med- 
ical research  laboratories,  and  clinics  for 
the  aged,  the  crippled,  and  the  retarded 
on  January  10,  that  John  E.  Fogarty 
has  passed  on,  there  certainly  would  have 
been  imiversal  mourning  and  sincere  re- 
gret. Flags  would  have  been  at  half- 
mast,  there  would  have  been  memorial 
programs  and  religious  observances  suit- 
able for  the  demise  of  a  truly  great  and 
good  man. 

There  was  not  an  outpouring  of  na- 
tional dismay,  regret,  and  appreciation 
for  the  simple  reason  that  millions  of 
Americans  did  not  know  of  John  Fogarty 
and  were  not  aware  that  one  of  the  great- 
est benefactors,  not  only  of  his  fellow 
Americans,  but  of  people  around  the 
globe,  had  died  hi  his  congressional 
ofBce.  They  did  not  know,  because  this 
hiunanitarian  had  true  humility  and 
scorned  personal  publicity  and  praise. 
Still,  he  was  praised  and  honored,  but 
took  them  only  as  a  spur  and  encourage- 
ment to  do  more  than  he  did. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  the  emminent 
authority  and  writer  In  the  field  of  medi- 


cal advance  and  public  health,  com- 
mentM: 

No  one  in  the  history  at  thla  country  baa 
done  more  to  promote  more  and  better 
health  services,  more  and  better  health  fa- 
cilities and  more  and  better  health  research 
than  Representative  Fogarty. 

It  was  grim  Irony  that  Mr.  Fogarty 
died  of  a  heart  attack,  because  no  man 
did  more  to  bring  the  vast  resources  of 
the  Federal  Govenunent  into  study  of  the 
causes,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
heart  diseases.  When  he  came  to  this 
House,  when  he  was  27  years  old,  there 
was  no  organized,  concerted  Federal  pro- 
gramis  to  combat  heart  ailments  and  very 
few  and  feeble  projects  to  prevent,  alle- 
viate, or  cure  many  of  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to. 

When  he  came  here  In  1940,  the  Fed- 
eral Investment  In  medical  research  was 
about  $3  million  a  year.  When  he  died  it 
was  over  $1  billion.  Yet,  John  Fogarty 
knew  there  was  more  to  be  done,  despite 
the  enormous  advances  in  medicine 
which  he  suggested,  fostered,  and  en- 
couraged. It  was  typical  of  the  man 
that  he  refused  opportunity  to  run  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  from  his  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  realized  that  he  could  do 
more  in  the  House  for  the  goal  to  which 
he  was  dedicated.  He  died  on  the  firing 
line  as  well  as  any  soldier,  but  his  foe  was 
human  misery  and  suffering. 

He  began  his  productive  years  as  a 
bricklayer  and  ended  his  career  by  caus- 
ing more  bricks  and  mortar  to  be  used 
than  any  other  man  In  our  history.  The 
hundreds  of  hospitals,  clinics,  labora- 
tories, and  institutions  of  study  and  heal- 
ing everywhere  the  Stars  and  Stripes  files 
are  monuments  to  John  E.  Fogarty. 

Even  greater  rs  memorial  for  him  is 
the  genuine  sense  of  loss,  coupled  with 
admiration  for  him  in  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions ranging  from  the  eminent  scientist 
to  a  retarded  child  given  new  hope  be- 
cause of  John  Fogarty's  efforts.  Genera- 
tions ahead  will  revere  his  name  and 
certainly  call  him  blessed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Fo- 
garty built  a  monument  that  any  of  us 
can  view  with  envy  and  few  of  us  can 
ever  hope  to  equal — the  great  National 
Institutes  of  Health — dedicated  to  pre- 
venting the  ills  which  kill  far  too  many 
In  the  prime  of  life,  or  deny  comfort  or 
opportunity  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  all  ages. 

Mankind  everywhere  Is  Indebted  to 
John  Fogarty — his  span  of  life  was  brief, 
his  service  great,  his  impact  upon  the 
future  such  as  to  Insiu'e  the  immortality 
of  his  name. 

To  his  wife  and  family  I  extend  my 
sympathy — how  proud  they  must  feel 
even  under  the  burden  of  grief  they  bear. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  very  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  sudden  death  of  my  very  good 
friend  and  colleague,  John  E.  Pocasty, 
of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  by  far  one  of 
the  most  likeable  persons  I  have  ever 
known.  Not  only  was  he  an  outstanding 
pubUc  servant,  proven  by  the  record  he 
established  serving  in  Congress  for  25 
years,  but  he  possessed  a  certain  quality 
of  himian  understanding,  working  hard 
to  help  his  fellow  man  to  make  this  a 
better  world  in  which  we  live. 
John  Fogarty  was  a  loysJ  friend  of 
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mine  and  I  shall  always  rCTnember  his 
ability:  his  acc<«nplishments ;  his  con- 
structiveness;  his  noble  character,  and 
all  that  he  stood  for.  His  untimely  pass- 
ing has  created  a  void  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress and  he  will  be  sorely  missed.  How- 
ever we  are  comforted  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  lives  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  many  friends  that  knew  him,  espe- 
cially those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
serve  with  him. 

To  his  family  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  this,  their  hour  of  grief. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  saddened,  as  I  know  was  each 
and  every  one  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
House,  by  the  death  of  my  dear  personal 
friend  and  the  beloved  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island,  John  E.  Pogarty.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  numbered  among 
the  legion  of  those  he  called  friend,  and 
my  heart  goes  out  to  the  members  of  his 
family  in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 
John  Pogarty's  outstanding  record  of 
accomplishment  while  serving  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  can  truthfully  be  said 
to  stand  imchallenged  as  a  monument  to 
his  great  humanitarian  concern  for  the 
siiffering  of  his  fellow  man.  His  fore- 
sight and  vision  have  contributed  much 
indeed  to  the  overall  health  and  general 
welfare  of  all  mankind.  He  was  a  man 
among  men  in  the  history  of  the  public 
health  crusade.  I  shall  miss  John 
Pogarty;  he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all 
of  us.  He  was  a  great  American  and  a 
great  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Cahlll  joins  me  in  extending  to 
his  beloved  and  wonderful  family  our 
de^)est  and  sincerest  sjmipathy. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  this  well-deserved 
tribute  to  our  late  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island,  John  E.  Pogarty.  John,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  highly  respected 
and  capable  Members  of  this  body,  will 
be  sadly  missed  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Congress.  His  26  years  of  service  have 
left  his  district,  his  State,  and  the  Nation 
with  sui  indelible  imprint  of  outstanding 
public  service  and  dedication  to  the  pub- 
lic weal.  His  contributions  to  major  leg- 
islation as  reflected  by  his  superlative 
service  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
Is  likewise  deserving  of  the  highest  praise 
and  gratitude  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  one 
refers  to  the  Congressional  Directory — as 
we  often  do  on  sad  occasions  such  as 
this— to  find  background  information 
concerning  a  departed  colleague,  it  would 
be  of  Uttle  help  in  the  case  of  our  beloved 
friend,  John  E.  Pogarty,  who  has  been 
taken  from  us. 

For  the  Directory  merely  says  this 
about  John: 

JOBM  E.  FoQABTT,  Democrat,  of  Harmony, 
R.I.,  elected  In  1940:  reelected  to  succeeding 
Congresses. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  bare  essen- 
tials do  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  John — 
perhape  more,  even,  than  a  lengthy  auto- 
biographical sketch  might  have  done. 
FoT  those  words  tell  us,  first,  of  his  Innate 
modesty,  of  his  humble  nature  though 
he  had  risen  to  heights  of  substantial 
Importance  here  in  the  Congress,  and 
they  tell  us.  too — which  Is  perhaps  the  key 
thing  that  one  might  say  of  John — ^that, 
to  him,  self  was  of  little  or  xto  Importance. 


What  was  important  to  John  Pogarty 
was  this  House,  his  opportunity  to  serve 
in  it,  his  opportunity  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  additional  strength  of  his  Na- 
tion as  he,  himself,  viewed  its  needs. 
Sometimes,  in  assessing  those  needs  or 
In  setting  the  limits  thereof  in  the  always 
difficult  task  of  determining  relative 
priorities,  some  of  us  found  it  necessary 
to  disagree  with  John,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  disagree  with  his  goals  or  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  his  dedication 
to  them. 

John  Pogarty  wjbs  a  gentleman,  a  de- 
voted servant  of  the  people,  and  one  of 
the  most  effective  Members  of  this 
House.  He  worked  hard,  seemingly  im- 
tiringly  at  his  tasks.  Perhaps  he  worked 
too  hard,  for  it  might  be  said  he  gave  his 
life  for  the  several  causes  he  served— but 
the  results  of  his  labors  are  abundantly 
visible  for  all  to  see. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  expressing  my  deep 
sense  of  loss  over  the  death  of  John 
Pogarty.  I  knew  John  well,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  of 
us. 

John  Pogarty  will  Icaig  be  remembered 
for  the  outstanding  contributions  he 
made  to  our  Nation,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  health.  His  assistance  and  efforts 
in  establishing  research  programs  in 
such  fields  as  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
other  serious  health  problems  have  been 
of  great  benefit  to  the  entire  country.  A 
great  portion  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
the  field  of  health  and  for  this  we  are 
extremely  grateful. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  John  Pog- 
arty was  held  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  indicative  of 
type  of  outstanding  individual  he  was. 
He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  and  well  thought  of  Members 
of  Congress.  It  was  with  deep  regret  that 
I  learned  of  his  passing  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  fam- 
ily in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss 
of  John  Pogarty  leaves  all  of  his  col- 
leagues with  a  keen  feeling  of  sorrow  and 
regret.  I  feel  a  personal  sense  of  loss  at 
his  passing  and  the  constituents  whom 
he  so  ably  served  have  lost  a  dedicated 
legislator. 

John  Fogarty  was  always  a  champion 
of  legislation  to  benefit  his  fellow  human 
beings  and  he  will  be  sadly  missed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  years  in 
the  House  were  filled  with  constructive 
and  effective  service. 

I  join  with  his  other  friends,  which 
are  legion,  in  extending  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  family. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  Tuesday,  January  10,  of  our  good 
friend  and  able  colleague,  John  Pogarty, 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Congressman  FogarSty  was  a  great  hu- 
manitarian, who  provided  the  leadership 
that  gave  millions  of  his  fellow  coimtry- 
men  the  opportunity  to  live  a  fuller, 
richer  life.  He  aroused  the  conscience  of 
a  nation  to  ttie  health  needs  of  millions 
of  Americans,  and  pioneered  a  great 
health  service  for  our  country's  citizens. 
We  in  Congress  will  miss  his  presence, 
but  the  fruits  of  his  qSorts  will  continue 


to  benefit  Americans  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
deep  personal  regret  at  the  sudden  pass- 
ing of  our  beloved  colleague.  John 
Pogarty. 

John  Fogarty  was  a  respected  veteran 
of  the  House  who  earned  very  proper  rec- 
ognition for  his  integrity,  dedication  to 
his  responsibilities,  and  conscientious  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  his  constituents. 
He  was  the  type  of  man  that  exemplifies 
the  high  caliber  of  public  service  we 
should  expect  in  the  Congress.  This  Na- 
tion and  his  district  have  lost  a  great 
public  servant. 

Mrs.  Derwinski  joins  with  me  in  ex- 
tending our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Pogarty 
and  their  daughter. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  many  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  paying  tribute  to 
one  of  the  great  figures  of  Congress  in 
the  20th  century,  the  Honorable  John  E. 
Pogarty,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Pew  Americans  in  either  public  or 
private  life  have  contributed  more  to 
their  fellow  countnnnen  and  indeed  to 
mankind  than  Congressman  Pogarty. 

John  Pogarty's  commitment  to  Fed- 
eral programs  for  health  research  will 
make  a  mark  for  many  years  to  come. 

Like  my  other  colleagues  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  I  count  it  a  privilege 
and  an  honor  to  have  served  in  the  same 
Congress  in  which  he  served. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Daniel  S. 
Greenberg  in  the  January  13,  1967,  issue 
of  "Science"  magazine,  a  publication  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  Mr.  Greenberg's 
article  accurately  describes  Congressman 
Pogarty  as  "a  major  political  architect 
of  the  Federal  Government's  vast  pro- 
gram of  medical  research." 
The  article  follows : 

Representative  Pogabtt  Dies  at  63 
Representative  John  E.  Fogarty,  a  major 
political  architect  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's vast  program  of  medical  research,  died 
Tuesday  at  age  53  In  his  Capitol  ofiBce,  a  few 
hours  before  the  opening  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Death  was  attributed  to  a  heart  attack. 
Pogarty,  a  Rhode  Island  Democrat  who  was 
first  elected  to  Congress  In  1940,  became 
chairman  of  the  NIH  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee In  1949  and  soon  afterwards  focused 
his  career  on  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  fed- 
eral commitment  to  the  health  sciences.  In 
alliance  with  his  counterpart  In  the  Senate, 
Lister  Hill  of  Alabama,  and  NIH  director 
James  Shannon,  he  helped  create  the  phe- 
nomenal budgetary  growth  of  NIH,  from  $46 
million  In  1950  to  the  current  sum  of  over 
$1^2  billion.  Despite  the  budget-cutting  In- 
tentions of  the  Elsenhower  administration 
and  the  strongly  conservative  makeup  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Pogarty 
repeatedly  prevailed  In  his  efforts  to  expand 
NIH's  activities  beyond  the  budget  requests 
the  administration  sent  to  Congress. 

In  the  Senate,  HIU,  too.  prevaUed  (In  fact, 
he  would  even  add  funds  beyond  what  Po- 
garty deemed  useful  and  poltlcally  feasible), 
but  the  Senate,  generally  being  more  liberal 
In  financial  matters,  provided  a  more  hospit- 
able forum  for  NIH  supporters. 

The  Kennedy  administration  restrained 
Pogarty,  to  an  extent,  simply  by  refusing  to 
spend  some  of  the  funds  he  voted,  and  In 
recent  years  he  pulled  back  a  bit  for  fear  of 
Inflaming    congressional    ■uapleions    toward 
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tbe  rapid  growth  of  funds  for  science.  But 
tbe  Fogarty-Hlll  c(xnblnation  never  came  out 
vlth  any  sum  significantly  less  than  the  ad- 
ministration requested,  and  nine  times  out 
of  ten  produced  a  great  deal  more.  Con- 
sidering tbe  normal  practices  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  Pogarty's  per- 
formance In  behalf  of  NIH  was  a  personal 
tour  de  force  without  parallel.  It  Is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  for  tbe  past  15  years 
be  was  politically  the  single  most  Important 
person  In  medical  research  In  the  United 
States. 

Though  his  formal  education  ended  with 
»  high  school  diploma  and  he  was  a  brlck- 
tayer  by  trade  when  elected  to  Congress, 
Pogarty  possessed  an  incredibly  deep  and  ex- 
tensive lay  knowledge  of  tbe  substance  of 
medical  research.  "I  live  this  thing  all  year 
around."  he  once  said. 

One  of  Pogarty's  most  potent  tactics  In- 
volved his  demand  that  NIH  administrators 
give  a  "professional  Judgment"  of  their 
budgetary  needs,  and  not  simply  a  defense  of 
tiie  budget  that  emerged  from  pruning  at 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In  1962.  for 
example,  he  paternally  chlded  the  director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
lor  defending  a  budget  request  that  was  only 
M  million  above  that  of  tbe  previous  year. 
"How  much  do  you  really  need?"  Fogarty 
demanded.  "I  haven't  figured  It  up,"  the 
witness  said,  "but  I  would  say  in  total  we 
could  use  somewhere  between  $117  million 
and  $120  million."  That  was  in  a  year  when 
the  political  going  was  getting  tough  for 
medical  research,  but  Fogarty  granted  nearly 
1109  million — which  was  $21  million  more 
tban  the  administration  had  sought. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  over  drlnlcs  in  his 
Capitol  office,  Fogarty  loved  to  chat  about 
the  politics  and  finances  of  NIH.  During 
one  of  these  sessions,  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  Congress,  he  said  that  budgetary  prob- 
lems and  pressures  for  more  applied  re- 
learcb  were  beginning  to  plague  NIH.  "But," 
he  tald,  "you  can  tell  the  scientists,  nothing 
bad  is  going  to  happen  to  medical  research. 
ru  see  to  that." 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  in  the  course  of  compos- 
tag  an  appropriate  tribute  to  our  dear 
friend  and  colleague.  John  Pogarty.  I 
came  across  the  following  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  15,  1967,  by 
Dr.  Howard  M.  Rusk.  It  states  so  well 
what  so  many  of  us  feel  concerning  the 
loss  of  this  fine  man  that  I  would  Uke 
to  share  it  with  Members  of  the  House 
who  may  not  already  have  read  it.  It 
follows: 

M».  Public  Health — Death  Ends  Long  Fight 
BT  Representattve  Pooartt  To  Give  Ameb- 
tCA  Freedom  From  Disease 

(By  Howard  A.  RusIe.  M.D.) 

II  hospitals,  research  laboratories  and  in- 
•tltutes  for  the  aged.  Infirm  and  retarded  had 
flagpoles,  every  flsig  would  have  flown  at  half- 
itafl  this  past  week  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
John  E.  Pogarty. 

Representative  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island 
died  of  a  heart  attack  last  Tuesday  at  the 
a«eof  53. 

Wags  at  half-staff  would  not,  however, 
l»ve  been  limited  to  institutions.  They 
would  also  have  been  in  evidence  In  thou- 
"mda  of  homes  throughout  Rhode  Island  and 
the  nation. 

Mt.  Fogarty  was  not  Just  Interested  In 
Institutions  and  dollars.  He  was  Interested 
Inijeople,  and  no  appeal  for  help  that  went 
to  his  office  was  ever  left  unanswered.  He 
would  go  to  Inordinate  ends  to  try  to  find 
the  solution  to  problems  that  were  all  too 
often  insoluble. 

No  one  in  tbe  history  of  this  country  has 
*>ne  more  to  promote  more  and  better  health 
■crvleee.  more  and  better  health  facilities  and 


more  and  better  health  research  than  Repre- 
sentative Fogarty. 

PLANNED    NEW    CRUSAOX 

Ironically,  his  death  came  Just  before  he 
was  to  be  sworn  in  for  his  14th  term — a  time 
when  he  was  mobilizing  his  forces  for 
another  all-out  crusade  against  disease,  dis- 
ability and  death. 

Also  ironically,  his  death  was  caused  by  a 
heart  attack,  his  own  personal  public  enemy 
number  one  as  the  primary  killer  of  others. 
The  contribution  of  John  Pogarty  to  im- 
proving health  and  rehabilitation  services  for 
the  American  pec^le  are  legend. 

When  he  entered  Congress  our  Federal  In- 
vestment In  medical  research  was  but  $3- 
milUon.    It   is   now    well   over   $1 -billion. 

During  bis  freshman  year  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  nimiber  of  disabled  per- 
sons rehabilitated  Into  employment  under 
the  public  program  was  but  12.000.  Liast 
year  it  was  more  than  164.000. 

Medicare.  Medicaid,  more  nursing  home 
beds,  Federal  aid  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cians and  other  hecJth  workers,  the  clini- 
cal center  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
of  Health,  workshops  and  classrooms  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  all  of  the  other  tre- 
mendous advances  In  health  and  rehabilita- 
tion In  the  last  quarter  century  stand  as 
monuments  to  this  late  "Mr.  Public  Health." 
He  and  his  co-worker  In  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Lister  Hill  from  Alabama,  were  recog- 
nized as  the  great  health  leaders  of  aU  time. 
They  complemented  and  supplemented  each 
other  In  their  continuing  fight  for  the  fifth 

freedom — freedom  from  disease.         

started  as  bricklayer 
Mr.  Pogarty's  formal  education  ended 
when  he  received  his  high  school  diploma. 
He  Immediately  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father  and  older  brother  and  became  an 
apprentice  bricklayer. 

He  was  only  27  when  he  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  from  Rhode  Island.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  as  an  enlisted  man 
In  the  Navy  construction  corps.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  Congress  to  carry  the 
torch  for  the  enlisted  men  In  the  armed 
forces. 

Having  been  denied  a  formal  education 
and  a  college  degree,  he  made  possible 
through  his  untiring  efforts  the  education 
of  literally  thousands  of  others  as  physicians, 
scientists  and  technicians  because  he  cared. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Fogarty  was  chaUenged 
with  the  opportunity  to  run  for  the  Senate 
from  Rhode  Island.  After  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  with  bis  friends  and  colleagues 
he  decided  his  destiny  was  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  be  oould  continue  his 
fight  for  health  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  was  a  decision  that  for  suffering  hu- 
manity was  a  blessed  one. 

John  Fogarty.  who  started  as  a  bricklayer, 
ended  his  career  by  placing  countless  bricks 
in  a  solid  foundation  of  modern  laboratories, 
medical  schools,  hospitals.  Institutions  for 
the  mentally  lU  and  tbe  retarded,  and  re- 
search laboratories  that  extend  from  tbe 
halls  of  science  to  the  community  Itself. 

With  his  bright  green  tie  and  bis  Irish 
accent,  he  was  a  circuit  rider  for  health,  a 
teacher,  a  preacher,  a  fearless  foe  to  any 
challenger  who  stood  In  the  way  of  his  cru- 
sade. 

He  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  friends 
from  tbe  scientist  to  the  sick  mourn  bis 
loss  and  call  him  blessed. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  p>ersonal  sadness  at  the 
passing  of  Representative  John  E. 
Pogarty  from  the  congressional  scene. 
Though  I  served  in  the  Congress  with 
him  for  only  1  y«ir,  during  the  second 
session  of  the  89th  Congress,  prior  to 


that  my  predecessor  and  father,  tbe  late 
Representative  Clarence  J.  Brown  and 
Representative  Fogarty  served  almost 
concurrently  during  the  latter's  26-year 
tenure. 

It  was  to  Congressman  Pogarty  that 
my  father  expressed  his  interest  con- 
cerning research  in  the  health  fields  in 
which  both  were  so  interested. 

My  father  particularly  sought  Con- 
gressman Pogarty's  aid  In  connection 
with  leukemia  research  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  at  other 
locations  throughout  the  Nation.  His 
interest  was  stimulated  by  the  illness  of 
his  granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Ellen 
Brown,  my  own  child,  who  suffered  from 
leukemia  from  April  1961  until  her  death 
in  March  of  1964. 

Mr.  Pogarty's  Interest  in  her  progress 
and  illness  was  expressed  on  many  oc- 
casions. His  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing for  those  ravished  by  this  and  other 
tragic  diseases  were  undoubtedly  respon- 
sible for  his  efforts  to  see  the  Pederal 
Government  take  an  active  lead  in  stim- 
ulating research  aimed  at  conquering 
these  diseases. 

History  may  see  his  name  and  ac- 
complishments fade,  as  do  the  names 
and  deeds  of  so  many  great  men  who 
cross  the  stage  of  time.  But  to  those  who 
knew  him,  and  those  who  did  not,  and 
particularly  to  the  Lord  in  Heaven  who 
loves  us  all,  he  can  have  no  greater 
memorial  than  his  sincere  effort  to  re- 
duce the  suffering  of  mankind. 

The  children  who  will  not  suffer  from 
leukemia  when  that  disease  is  finally 
conquered  will  provide  a  testimony  to 
him.     He  will  rest  well. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  at  the  prospect,  but  saddened 
by  the  thought,  of  joining  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  and  my  other  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  paying  respects 
to  one  who  was  reelected  to  this  Con- 
gress but  who  was  taken  from  our  midst 
shortly  prior  to  the  convening  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

The  death  last  week  of  John  E.  Pogar- 
ty left  a  void  in  this  great  body  and  his 
passing  leaves  a  void  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  knew  him.  Por  13  terms,  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  to  his  consitituency, 
to  his  great  State  and  to  the  Nation, 
for  his  representation  extended  beyond 
the  Second  District  of  Rhode  Island. 

I  was  indeed  grateful  for  his  kindness, 
his  thoughtfulness,  his  counsel,  and  his 
assistance  on  many  matters  of  impor- 
tance to  me  and  my  constituency.  He 
gave  of  himself  willingly  and  freely.  I 
was  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  his 
boundless  kindness,  as  are  all  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 

Rhode  Island  has  lost  a  great  states- 
man and  a  great  Congressman.  We  here 
have  lost  a  great  friend. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
Germadte]  has  very  eloquently  paid 
tribute  to  our  fallen  colleague,  Repre- 
sentative John  Edward  Fogahtt.  He 
and  the  others  who  have  preceded  me 
have  very  properly  emphasized  the 
service  of  John  Fogarty  to  himianlty 
through  his  zeal  for  a  more  healthful 
America. 
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A  man's  work  can  be  accurately 
gaged  by  his  concern  for  his  fellow 
man.  No  man  has  ever  had  a  greater 
concern  for  his  fellow  man  than  John 
PoGARTY.  His  concern  was  accompanied 
by  action  which  will  result  In  Incalcul- 
able benefit  to  mankind  throughout  our 
future  history. 

All  of  us  admired  our  late  colleague. 
All  of  us  appreciated  the  warmth  of  his 
personality  and  the  loyalty  which  he  dis- 
played toward  so  many  of  us  and  to  all 
worthwhile  causes  to  which  he  gave  his 
name  and  effort.  MlUlons  will  have  an 
appreciation  for  the  results  of  his  work 
even  though  they  may  never  be  aware 
of  the  name  of  the  architect. 

John  Fogarty  has  now  left  this  earth- 
ly scene  but  his  works  will  last  as  long 
as  hiunan  beings  Inhabit  the  earth.  For 
a  man  who  has  wrought  so  well  there 
can  be  no  adequate  expression  of  appre- 
ciation for  his  life  and  the  sense  of  loss 
which  we  have  In  his  passing. 

Mrs.  Whltener  Joins  me  in  extending 
to  the  family  of  John  Fogarty  our  sen- 
timents of  deepest  sympathy  in  the  loss 
which  they  so  keenly  feel. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  passing  of  my  good 
friend  John  E.  Fogarty,  the  House  of 
Representatives  loses  one  of  its  most 
valuable  and  respected  Members.  Mem- 
bers may  have  disagreed  with  John 
Fogarty  from  time  to  time,  but  no  one 
ever  doubted  his  Integrity,  his  sincerity, 
and  his  absolute  devotion  to  his  country 
and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
I  presiune  that  John  Fogarty  would 
have  classed  himself  as  a  Uberal  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  present  definition. 
Yet  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  he  was  a  Uberal  who  was  re- 
spected by  conservatives,  because  he  was 
absolutely  sincere  in  his  beliefs,  and  held 
them  without  expectation  of  gain  or  ap- 
probation. He  believed  that  way  be- 
cause his  conscience  told  him  to,  and 
such  a  man  is  worthy  of  the  respect  of 
anyone. 

Congressman  Focarty's  principal  line 
of  congressional  endeavor  was  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  I  doubt  that  he 
was  ever  completely  satisfied  at  the  pace 
at  which  research  and  development  in 
the  medical  arts  was  progressing.  In 
many  Instances,  under  both  Republican 
and  Democrat  administrations,  Mr. 
Pogarty's  subcommittee  recommended 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  research 
In  various  phases  of  the  healing  arts  over 
and^bove  the  sums  provided  in  the  budg- 
et. This  was  caused  by  John  Pogarty's 
great  devotion  to  healing,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  man. 

JoHK  Pogarty's  passing  is  a  loss  to  his 
State  and  district,  as  well  as  to  the  en- 
tire Nation.  I  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  sympathy  to  Mr.  Pogarty's 
family  and  to  his  constituents,  at  this 
great  loss. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expresshig  my  deep 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  my  friend  and  fel- 
low member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations,   the    Honorable   John   E. 

POCAHTY. 

John  was  a  truly  dedicated  public  ser- 
vant who  served  not  only  his.  constit- 


uency but  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

John  Fogarty  has  a  living  memorial 
through  his  contributions  and  leadership 
in  the  field  of  aid  to  the  physically 
handicapped,  to  the  mentally  retarded, 
and  in  all  areas  of  medical  research. 

We  have  all  lost  a  great  friend,  an  able 
legislator,  and  a  statement.  Mrs.  Addab- 
bo  joins  me  in  extending  our  deepest 
sympathy  and  condolences  to  Mrs.  Fo- 
garty and  the  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  and  his  legion  of 
friends  and  admirers  throughout  the 
country  to  honor  the  memory  of  my 
friend  and  distinguished  statesman  from 
the  great  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  late 
John  Fogarty.  His  tragic  and  untimely 
passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Congress,  to 
the  people  of  his  district  and  State,  and 
to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
his  interest  was  in  their  interest  and  his 
life  was  in  their  service. 

As  one  of  his  junior  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  this  House 
it  was  my  great  privilege  to  work  with 
John  and  to  observe  his  devotion  to  the 
tremendously  important  cause  of  public 
health  and  rehabilitation.  His  efforts  in 
helping  to  broaden  the  educational  op- 
portunities for  thousands  of  Americans 
in  diverse  fields  of  endeavor  resulted  year 
in  and  year  out  in  additional  funds  that 
were  of  immeasurable  assistance  in  de- 
veloping a  stronger  America.  As  chair- 
man of  the  important  Subcommittee  of 
Appropriations  for  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  his  work  de- 
serves the  appreciation  of  everyone 
throughout  the  land  regardless  of  politi- 
cal party. 

My  heart  goes  out  in  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  relatives  for  the  good  Lord 
called  him  far  too  early.  With  them  in 
profound  sorrow  stand  all  of  us,  his 
friends  and  colleagues.  He  was  a  great 
American. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1940, 
when  John  E.  Fogarty  came  to  the 
House,  a  young  and  energetic  man.  we 
did  not  have  an  inkling  that  this  man 
would  some  day  bring  all  his  vigor,  his 
enthusiasm,  his  foresight,  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  insure  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  research  and  progress  in  the 
health  of  the  Nation.  John's  name  will 
forever  be  associated  with  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  So  thoroughly  did  he  imder- 
stand  the  significance  of  pure  research 
that  even  now  we  cannot  foresee  what 
benefits  will  flow  to  mankind  because 
John  Fogarty  cared.  It  is  sad  indeed  to 
know  that  this  man,  who  spent  so  much 
of  his  life  to  prolong  life  for  others, 
should  have  died  at  the  height  of  his 
powers. 

I  watched  him  grow  in  parliamentary 
finesse  throughout  the  years,  and  in 
power  as  he  chaired  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Withal,  his  modesty,  his  re- 
fusal to  seek  the  limelight,  were  known 
to  all  of  us  who  hsui  reason  to  call  him 
friend.  He  has  more  than  Justified  his 
life,  short  as  it  wai.   We  can,  In  fact  and 


in  truth,  say  that  his  living  has  enriched 
the  Nation  and  even  the  world. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  prof  oimd  shock  ttiat  we  learned  on 
the  opening  day  of  this  Congress  that 
our  close  friend  and  colleague,  Johm 
Fogarty,  had  been  fatally  stricken  in  his 
Capitol  Hill  office — stricken  as  he  con- 
tinued his  diligent  work  in  behalf  of  his 
constituents  and  the  entire  Nation. 

It  is  particularly  dlflScult  to  lose  a  col- 
league with  whom  you  have  served  on 
committee  for  so  many  years.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  have  served  with  John  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  re- 
call his  many  words  of  wisdom  and  en- 
couragement when  I  first  became  a 
member  of  that  committee.  I  am  for- 
ever in  his  debt. 

Much  has  already  been  said,  here  in 
this  House  and  in  the  press,  of  John 
Pogarty's  work  in  medical  research  and 
public  health.  Our  Nation  is  healthier 
because  of  his  efforts.  His  outstanding 
works  will  long  live  as  a  monument  to 
his  effectiveness  as  a  lawmaker  and  sin- 
cere humanitarian.  No  monument  is  so 
enduring  as  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
who  have  benefited  substantially  from  a 
great  man's  efforts. 

Integrity,  diligence,  effectiveness, 
faithfulness — all  words  that  describe 
John  Fogarty.  But  words  cannot  alone 
express  the  feelings  we  have  in  our 
hearts  when  a  trusted  friend  leaves  our 
midst. 

To  the  family  and  friends  of  John 
Fogarty,  I  can  but  simply  say  that  I 
share  your  deep  sense  of  loss. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  were  profoundly  shocked  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  this  session  by  the  sudden 
death  of  our  friend  and  colleague,  John 
Fogarty. 

John  was  a  remarkable  man  whose  26 
years  In  Congress  and  whose  many  and 
great  achievements  belied  his  compara- 
tive youth.  We  who  served  with  him  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  held  him 
in  warm  esteem  for  his  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  medical  science. 

John  was  known  as  a  "circuit  rider  of 
health,"  and  his  endeavors  in  behalf  of 
modem  research  laboratories,  medical 
schools,  hospitals  and  institutions  for 
the  mentally  ill  and  retarded  took  him 
on  speaking  engagements  from  one  end 
of  the  Nation  to  the  other.  Only  a  few 
days  before  he  died,  I  telegraphed  him 
greetings  when  he  spoke  in  my  home 
city,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  As  irony  would 
have  it  the  group  he  addressed  is  named 
"The  Live  Long  and  Like  It  Club." 

Undoubtedly  the  strenuous  schedule, 
he  kept  in  meeting  the  countless  de- 
mands on  his  time  hastened  his  untimely 
passing.  His  acomplishments  are  a  part 
of  the  national  scene  and  the  contribu- 
tions he  made  to  the  Nation's  health  are 
incalculable. 

We  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  miss 
him,  as  a  congenial  friend  and  as  a  fear- 
less fighter  for  the  country's  sick  and 
suffering. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  here  In  the  Congress 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  late  friend  aiid 
distinguished  Member,  the  Honorable 
John  E.  Fogarty.  The  Joy  that  all  of  us 
might  have  felt  on  January  10  of  this 
year  when  the  new  Congress  was  sworn 
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in  was  struck  a  devastating  blow  when 
we  learned  that  John  had  died  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  that  very  morning.  We 
have  all  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  John  Fogarty.  His  long  record 
of  service  here  in  the  Congress  Is  ample 
witness  to  the  esteem  In  which  he  was 
held  by  his  own  constituents,  who  kept 
him  here  in  Congress  serving  them  for 
so  many  years.  The  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  colleagues  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  nimaerous  remarks  from 
the  floor  of  the  House  today.  As  one 
who  served  with  Mr.  Fogarty  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  can  give  my 
own  personal  testimony  as  to  the  esteem 
In  which  all  of  us  on  the  committee  held 
him.  He  spent  26  years  of  his  life  serving 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Na- 
tion. Those  26  years  saw  some  of  the 
most  significant  work  in  the  history  of 
the  American  Congress.  His  part  in  that 
work  will  always  be  remembered  and 
will  make  his  name  one  that  will  forever 
be  a  source  of  pride  to  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  his  wife,  and  to  his  be- 
loved daughter.  The  whole  Nation  will 
miss  this  fine  man. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Halls 
of  Congress  are  more  lonely  without  John 
PoGARTY.  John's  contributions  are  well 
noted  in  our  records.  Our  Nation's 
health  was  his  major  concern.  Not  one 
of  us  can  match  his  record  in  this  field. 
The  magnificent  progress  in  health  and 
research  has  resulted  in  great  measure 
from  the  determination  and  courage  of 
John  Fogarty.  Medical  schools,  univer- 
sities, hospitals  for  hundreds  of  years  to 
come  will  remember  his  efforts  and  ac- 
complishments. 

Yes,  these  Halls  are  more  lonely,  but 
although  his  voice  has  been  stilled,  the 
memory  of  our  colleague's  convictions 
and  contributions,  his  courageous  fight 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind  will  live 
with  us.  His  dedication  and  service  will 
be  an  Inspiration  for  aU  of  us  to  emulate 
and  achieve. 

To  his  wife  and  daughter  goes  my 
deepest  sympathy.  I  am  sorry  for  aU 
of  us — for  his  fellow  Congressmen  and 
for  the  Nation.  Yes — our  Halls  are  more 
lonely — there  is  a  vacant  chair  where 
John  Fogarty  sat— a  chair  which  can 
never  be  filled. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  today 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  my  wonderful  friend  and 
colleague,  the  late  John  Fogarty. 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  serving 
as  a  Member  of  this  Congress  is  the  new 
friends  that  you  acquire  from  among 
your  colleagues,  and  John  Fogarty  was 
one  of  these  blessings,  for  I  was  proud  to 
be  able  to  call  him  my  friend. 

John  was  truly  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  accomplished  under 
our  great  American  system,  and  his  life 
story  could  be  easily  used  to  spur  our 
young  people  on  for  greater  achieve- 
ments in  their  own  life. 

Only  in  America  can  a  man  rise  from 
the  ranks  with  a  very  limited  education 
to  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
the  most  ix>werful  legislative  bodies  in 
the  world.  Such  is  the  story  of  John 
Pooarty,  for  he  earned  this  pinnacle  of 
success  not  as  done  in  other  countries,  by 


force  of  arms,  by  threats,  or  by  fear,  but 
he  reached  his  heights  by  earning  the 
respect  of  his  fellow  man,  and  in  return 
giving  his  utmost  to  make  life  easier  and 
more  enjoyable  for  the  people,  not  only 
of  this  Nation  but  of  the  world. 

Certainly  there  is  a  monimaent  to  his 
memory  at  his  resting  plsuie  in  his  be- 
loved State  of  Rhode  Island,  but  there 
are  also  monimients  of  John  Fogarty 
throughout  our  Nation.  Some  of  these 
monimients  are  in  stone  and  steel,  In  the 
form  of  medical  centers  and  research  in- 
stitutes, which  John  Fogarty  helped  to 
build,  just  as  if  he  had  participated  in 
his  original  trade  as  a  bricklayer.  There 
are  also  living  monmnents  such  as  those 
people  who  now  have  a  little  longer  life- 
span, or  Uiose  who  are  able  to  walk  a 
little  stralghter,  or  those  who  can  go 
through  the  day  without  pain,  due  to  the 
efforts  and  leadership  of  John  Fogarty 
in  promoting  the  advancement  of  medi- 
cal science. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  we  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  have  lost  a  friend, 
but  the  millions  of  Americans,  even  those 
who  may  not  know  the  name  of  John 
Fogarty,  have  lost  a  friend. 

To  his  wife  and  daughter,  as  well  as 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  I  ex- 
press my  deepest  sympathy,  but  I  trust 
that  they  may  gain  some  comfort  from 
the  knowledge  that  John  Fogarty  was 
not  only  appreciated  by  those  of  us  who 
knew  him,  but  will  also  be  missed  by 
those  of  us  who  enjoyed  his  companion- 
ship. 

Mr.   ZABLOCKI.     Mr.  Speaker,   it  is, 

indeed,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  sense  of 
deep  loss  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  &a  outstanding  Member  of  Congress,  a 
great  American  and  a  true  hmnanitarian, 
our  late  beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable 
John  E.  Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Millions  of  Americans  today  are  living 
healthier,  better  lives  because  of  the 
major  achievements  of  John  Fogarty's 
career  In  this  legislative  body.  Many 
more  millions  of  our  country  will,  in  the 
future,  reap  the  benefits  of  John  Po- 
garty's dedication  to  the  cause  of  health 
and  medical  research. 

In  John  Fogarty,  as  in  few  other  men, 
the  promise  and  the  fulfillment  of  our 
democratic  society  met.  His  life  and 
works  justify  the  profound  belief  on 
which  this  country  is  built,  that  in  a  free 
society  true  quality  and  talent  will  in- 
evitably rise  to  the  top. 

He  was  not  a  man  born  into  wealth 
and  high  position.  His  parents  were 
poor,  his  education  was  modest. 

Yet  his  natural  qualities  of  leadership, 
his  deep  compassion  and  his  great  vision 
found  fertile  soil  in  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. As  he  grew  mentally  and  spiritu- 
ally, the  people  of  his  native  State  recog- 
nized his  qualities  and  when  he  was  but 
27  years  old,  elected  him  as  their  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  H,  he 
joined  the  Navy  and  served  as  an  enlisted 
man.  This  experience  affected  him 
deeply  and  he  returned  determined  to  be 
a  voice  for  the  enlisted  man  in  these 
Chambers. 

His  voice  and  his  counsel  were  prom- 
inent in  the  formation  of  much  im- 
portant legislation  affecting  our  retximed 
GI's.   John  Fogarty  was  determined  that 


the  men  he  served  among  would  have 
many  of  the  educational  and  other  ad- 
vantages which  he  had  been  denied. 

Then  12  years  ago  this  fast-rising  Con- 
gressman had  his  first  heart  attack.  It 
may  have  been  providential,  since  it 
launched  him  on  a  career  of  fighting  that 
dreaded  scoiirge  of  man — disease. 

John  Fogarty  was  a  determined  foe. 
He  became  well  informed  on  medicine 
and  medical  problems.  As  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  LAbor  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  he  used  the  power  of  the 
pursestrings  to  foster  medical  education 
and  research. 

For  example,  when  he  entered  Con- 
gress in  1940,  our  Goverrunent's  annual 
investment  in  the  health  of  Americans 
was  but  $3  million.  It  Is  now  well  over 
$1  billion  yearly. 

In  -{940,  the  number  of  disabled  per- 
sons rehabilitated  into  employment  un- 
der public  auspices  was  about  12,000. 
Last  year  it  was  more  than  154,000. 

Because  of  John  Fogarty,  our  Nation 
has  increased  the  quantity  and  improved 
the  quality  of  our  hospitals,  doctors,  med- 
ical technicians,  scientists,  rehabilitative 
centers,  therapists,  and  dentists. 

Of  him  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  medical 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  has  said: 

No  one  In  the  history  of  the  country  has 
done  more  to  promote  more  and  better  health 
services,  more  and  better  facilities  and  more 
and  better  health  research  than  Representa- 
tive Fogarty. 

And  Rodale's  Health  Bulletin  said: 
Mr.  Fogarty  decided  to  study  the  health 
legislation  field  and  he  achieved  an  ezpertlae 
unique  in  the  Congress.     He  waa  the  key 
man  in  all  health  legislation  financing. 

From  far  and  wide  have  come  the 
testimonials  to  this  great  man  and  hu- 
manitarian. Although  he  moved  in  the 
power  circles  of  his  country,  although 
he  was  acclaimed  and  respected  by  the 
cream  of  America's  medical  and  scientific 
talent,  John  Fogarty.  never  lost  touch 
with  the  people. 

His  heart  and  soul  were  too  big  for 
that.  He  truly  cared  about  individuals, 
particularly  the  sick  and  suffering.  He 
saw  them  both  as  persons  and  as  ele- 
ments of  a  larger  society  which  could 
provide  facilities  and  knowledge  to  cure 
and  heal. 

Although  John  Fogarty  has  passed 
from  us,  his  rich  legacy  remains.  We 
who  are  left  behind  must  see  to  it  that 
the  work  which  he  started  is  carried  on. 
Our  Nation  must  not  flag  in  the  combat 
against  disease.  Cancer,  stroke,  and  the 
heart  disease  which  finally  claimed  John 
Pogarty's  life  must  be  conquered. 

Through  the  level  of  our  appropria- 
tions for  these  purposes,  we  shall  have 
a  say  In  how  soon  the  riddles  of  those 
killer  diseases  are  solved.  We  must  make 
it  sooner,  rather  than  later.  John 
Fogarty  would  want  it  that  way. 

My  wife  joins  me  In  an  expression  of 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Fogarty  and 
their  daughter.  Our  consolation  is  that 
a  life  such  as  his  must  surely  find  Its 
reward  beyond. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  John  Fogarty  died  I  lost 
a  close  personal  friend  and  a  valued 
senior  adviser. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  lost  a 
great  champion. 

His  interest  in  the  welfare  of  people, 
whether  it  be  in  the  field  of  health  re- 
search, whether  it  be  in  the  education  of 
our  young  people,  whether  it  be  in  the 
problems  of  older  Americans,  or  whether 
it  be  in  the  very  soul  of  America,  is  well 
memorialized  in  the  programs  imder- 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  that 
have  had  such  impact  upon  each  and 
every  one  of  us. 

I  stand  here  today  with  a  clean  bill  of 
health  from  a  battery  of  doctors  because 
of  the  skills  and  techniques  developed  by 
the  heart  research  that  John  Pogartt 
nourished  from  his  position  on  the  Ap- 
priations  Committee. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  ironies  of  history 
that  this  great  man  fell  victim,  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  to  a  heart  attack,  when 
so  many  others  have  had,  and  will  have, 
their  life  spans  extended  as  a  result  of 
his  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965  when  I  first  came 
to  this  body.  John  Pogahty  was  one  of 
the  first  of  my  senior  colleagues  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet.  Portimately  for 
me,  we  seemed  to  have  an  affinity  for 
each  other.  He,  the  youthful  veteran  of 
the  legl^tive  process,  spent  many  hours 
with  me;  explaining,  advising,  and  guid- 
ing. Out  of  this  virtual  teacher-pupil 
relationship  grew  a  warm  personal 
friendship  which  the  years  served  only 
to  solidify.  We  became  frequent  lunch- 
eon companions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Thompson, 
who  shared  my  admiration  and  affection 
for  John  Fogarty,  and  I  were  scheduled 
to  lunch  with  him  on  January  10. 

At  his  request,  for  the  past  several 
years  it  has  been  my  privilege  and  honor 
to  preside  over  the  House  when  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  was  un- 
der consideration. 

We  shared  many  common  legislative 
Interests,  and  many  of  the  programs  he 
espoused  came  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Of  course  his  sub- 
committee funded  most  of  our  programs. 
He  and  I  Jointly  sponsored  many  bills  in 
the  fields  of  the  arts  and  the  humanities, 
predecessors  to  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Hxmianities,  estab- 
lished by  the  89th  Congress. 

The  Impact  of  John  Fooahty's  service 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
felt  by  Americans  of  all  ages,  in  all  walks 
of  life,  and  in  every  way,  for  generations 
to  come. 

I  have  lost  a  friend.  We  have  all  lost 
a  respected  and  valued  colleague. 

To  his  wife,  Lulse.  and  his  daughter, 
Mary,  Mrs.  Thompson  and  I  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  8FRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague  and  friend,  John  E.  Fogarty, 
of  Rhode  Island,  will  be  missed  by  the 
Members  of  this  body,  by  his  constituents 
whom  he  so  ably  represented,  and  by  the 
host  of  people  throughout  the  Nation 
concerned  with  or  Interested  in  the  prob- 
lons  of  public  health. 

Over  the  yestfs  he  has  become  Iden- 
tified with  the  expanding  health  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Qovemment.  Those 
who  deal  In  health  programs  in  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment,  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  professional  people  in  all 
of  the  health  fields  and  the  public  In 


general  have  come  to  think  of  John  E. 
Fogarty  as  the  outstanding  proponent 
and  champion  of  better  health  care  for 
all  citizens.  He  is  thought  of  as  the 
builder  of  that  great  and  growing  com- 
plex, the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
His  reputation  is  well  earned.  He 
should  be  remembered  for  all  time  as  a 
champion  of  the  afflicted,  the  relentless 
foe  of  disease  and  pain.  Conscientious 
and  tireless  in  his  efforts,  he  promoted 
research  into  the  causes  and  the  cures 
for  the  many  killers  which  attack  man- 
kind. The  marvelous  progress  which  has 
been  made  can  be  attributed  to  a  great 
degree  to  this  fine  miin.  The  long  and 
arduous  efforts  of  John  Fogarty  in  be- 
half of  all  men  and  his  feeling  of  inrgency 
that  more  should  be  done  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  his  own  untimely  demise,  a 
victim  of  one  of  his  sworn  enemies,  heart 
disease. 

The  efforts  which  he  made  in  this  great 
cr\isade  wUl  not  be  waeted.  He  has  made 
his  mark,  and  the  work  which  has  been 
done  is  now  recognized  as  only  a  start. 
We  will  always  know  that  were  he  here 
to  counsel  us  and  spur  us  on,  he  would 
say,  "More  effort,  move  faster,  mankind 
cannot  wait  while  we  quibble." 

Despite  all  that  remains  to  be  done — 
and  in  the  case  of  health  research  and 
health  programs  it  can  never  be  done — 
John  Fogarty  can  leave  us  with  a  feel- 
ing of  deep  satisfaction  that  his  life  and 
his  efforts  have  benefited  every  Amer- 
ican in  the  most  direct  and  personal 
maimer.  It  is  a  monument  which  can 
never  cnxmble  or  be  «ast  aside.  As  long 
as  man  struggles  for  the  peak  and  strives 
to  know  more  and  use  his  knowledge  to 
alleviate  suffering  and  improve  the  world 
in  which  we  live,  John  E.  Fogarty  will 
be  remembered  with  respect  and  admira- 
tion. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  worked 
with  John  Fogarty  and  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  noting  some  of  his  many  ac- 
complishments here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  his  work 
was  done  and  where  the  memory  of  his 
being  and  his  doing  will  linger  long  in 
the  hearts  of  his  colleagues  and  his  suc- 


cessors. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
suffered  an  awesome  loss  with  the  death 
of  our  beloved  coneague,  John  E. 
Fogarty.  There  is  now  an  aching  void 
which  is  meaningful  not  alone  to  those 
who  were  fortvmate  to  be  his  friend  and 
colleague,  but  as  well  to  the  millions  who 
benefited  directly  from  his  wise  advocacy 
and  forceful  leadership  in  the  House. 

His  constituency  transcended  his  own 
district.  For  in  truth  millions  were,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  restored  to  health  as 
a  result  of  the  magnificent  research, 
tMdning,  and  construction  programs  he 
brought  into  being.  Children  will  re- 
ceive more,  and  better,  education 
through  programs  nurtured  by  John's 
dedication.  Interest  and  skill.  And  there 
Is  now  hope  for  a  productive  and  happy 
future  for  mentally  retarded  children  be- 
cause of  John's  compassion  and  de- 
termination. 

Nor  did  he  ever  neglect  his  own  Iden- 
tification with  the  American  working- 
man.  He  fought  constantly  for  the 
implementation  of  knproved  wages  and 
working  conditions. 


We  served  with  him  and  we  reacted  to 
his  enthusiasms.  He  could  not  permit 
this  House  to  be  deluded  by  false  econo- 
mies. For  John  Fogarty,  programs  were 
judged  first  by  the  criteria  of  value  and 
need.  Once  these  were  established,  he 
fought  for  the  dollars  to  realize  the 
values  and  to  meet  the  needs. 

Because  of  him  we  take  pride  in  our 
outstanding  progress  toward  achieving 
the  highest  health  and  educational 
standards  in  the  world. 

We  will  sorely  miss  John  Fogarty. 
But  his  legacy  to  us,  and  to  the  coimtry, 
will  reach  far  into  the  future,  for  the 
benefit  and  welfare  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  personal  sorrow  that  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  here  in  this  pre- 
eminently merited  tribute  to  one  of  the 
greatest  legislators  ever  to  serve  in  this 
body,  the  late  Honorable  John  E.  Fo- 
garty of  Rhode  Island. 

Through  26  years  of  dedicated  duty, 
interrupted  only  for  World  War  n  mili- 
tary service,  John  Fogarty,  by  sheer  in- 
tegrity of  character,  determination  of 
will,  and  persevering  diligence,  steadily 
advanced  to  the  heights  of  public  re- 
sponsibility and  public  regard,  particu- 
larly because  of  urunatched  knowledge 
and  leadership  in  the  technical  legisla- 
tive area  of  national  health  needs  which 
was  the  special  interest  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  he  chaired  over 
the  past  16  years.  We  do  not  exaggerate 
in  saying  that  no  other  individual  knew 
as  much  as  John  Fogarty  about  the 
foundation  and  superstructure  of  what 
we  may  call  the  basic,  living  humanities. 
Certainly  no  individual  ever  exercised 
his  authority  and  applied  his  knowledge 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country  and  his 
fellow  men  with  greater  courage,  more 
generous  heart,  more  genial  nature,  more 
Inspiring  spirit,  more  unselfish  humility 
or  more  understanding  sympathy  and 
encouragement  than  Congressman  John 
E.  Fogarty. 

All  of  us  in  this  House,  privileged  to 
serve  with  him,  have  long  esteemed  him 
in  our  judgment,  in  our  friendship  and 
in  our  warmest  admiration  as  a  practic- 
ing, learned  director  and  dispenser  of 
humanities  in  all  his  official  and  personal 

£bCtiiViti6S. 

This  country  and  this  House  will  sore- 
ly miss  him,  but  John  Fogarty's  unique 
record  of  honorable  public  service  insures 
that  his  name  will  forever  be  enshrined 
in  the  brightest  pages  of  humane  ac- 
complishment in  the  legislative  history  of 
this  Nation  and  his  life  will  remain  al- 
ways as  an  inspiring  example  to  those  of 
us  now  here  and  those  who  will  come 
after  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  we  all  join 
in  expressing  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their 
great  loss  to  John's  courageous,  gracious 
wife,  Luise,  and  his  wonderful  daughter, 
Mary,  while  we  unite  In  our  prayers  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  our  departed, 
beloved  colleague. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  and  each  one  of  us  as  individuals 
has  suffered  a  great  loss  with  the  passing 
of  John  Fogarty.  Truly,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  able  and  distinguished  Members 
with  whom  I. have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving. 

John  Fogarty  Justly  earned  the  title  oi 
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"Mr.  Public  Health"  for  his  many  ef- 
forts in  advancing  the  public  health  re- 
sources of  our  Nation.  But  his  contribu- 
tions in  education  were  also  substantial 
and  neither  working  men  and  women 
nor  the  older  people  of  this  country  will 
soon  forget  the  battles  he  fought  for 
them. 

In  many  ways,  John  Fogarty  epito- 
mized the  American  dream.  From  the 
most  humble  beginnings  he  rose  to  the 
chairmanship  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant subcommittees  of  the  Congress.  As 
throughout  his  26  years  of  service  in  the 
House,  his  work  as  chairman  was  charac- 
terized by  ability,  dedication,  and  con- 
science. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  in  mourning  the 
loss  of  this  great  and  good  man,  and  Mrs. 
Cohelan  and  I  wish  to  express  to  all 
members  of  the  Fogarty  family  our 
heartfelt  condolences  and  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mov- 
ing tributes  paid  here  today  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  bear  witness  to  the 
membership's  genuine  sorrow  and  sense 
of  loss  at  the  untimely  passing  of  the 
beloved  John  E.  Fogarty. 

His  superb  record  of  accomplishment 
to  advance  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
people  earned  Congressman  Fogarty  a 
lasting  place  in  history.  Generations  yet 
unborn  will  benefit  from  his  untiring  ef- 
forts to  promote  medical  research  and  to 
make  available  the  miracles  of  modem 
medicine  to  people  everywhere. 

Congressman  Fogarty's  warm  and  af- 
fable nature  cloaked  a  crusading  spirit 
determined  to  give  Americans  the  op- 
portunity to  live  healthier  and  richer 
lives.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his 
constituents,  his  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  his  fellow  citizens.  As  we 
mourn  him,  let  us  resolve  to  carry  for- 
ward with  his  zeal  the  great  goals  to 
which  John  Fogarty  dedicated  himself. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  late  John  E.  Fogarty,  of  Rhode 
Island,  our  beloved  friend  and  associate. 
We  shall  sorely  miss  his  presence  and 
counsel  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 
He  was  a  dedicated  legislator,  a  com- 
passionate and  loyal  friend,  who  under- 
stood government  and  directed  his  efforts 
throughout  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Nation  at  large. 

His  contribution  to  the  field  of  health 
research  and  health  services  will  long 
be  remembered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  good  government  Is  not 
something  that  flows  inherently  from 
the  institutions  created  by  our  consti- 
tution and  ouf  laws.  These  are  but  the 
framework,  and  it  is  ultimately  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  who  must  guide  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation  and  instill  a  sense 
of  purpose  and  integrity  in  the  system. 
John  Fogarty  represented  the  very 
best  tradition  in  democratic  govern- 
ment. He  served  his  constituency,  and 
the  Nation's  Interest,  with  a  calm  and 
perceptive  resourcefulness  which  is  the 
crucial  determinant  of  a  government  al- 
ways searching  and  probing  and  always 
keyed  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

I  know  that  John  Fogarty's  many 
achievements  throughout  his  tenxire  will 


give  us  faith  and  vision  to  pursue  our 
duties  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
blessed  always  will  be  the  name  of  John 
Edward  Fogarty.  All  the  world  and 
generations  to  come,  he  served  in  a 
measure  unsurpassed.  My  life  has  been 
enriched  by  knowing  him  and  having 
him  as  a  close  and  beloved  friend.  In 
this  historic  Chamber,  to  which  he  gave 
a  glowing  warmth,  there  will  long  be  felt 
a  chilling  void  by  all  the  Members.  To 
his  loved  ones,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

No  man  in  history  has  done  more  than 
John  Fogarty  in  organizing  and  direct- 
ing the  forces  of  civilization  in  a  massive 
attack  upon  killing  and  crippling  diseases 
which  take  appalling  toll.  The  keynote 
of  his  public  life  was  his  determination 
to  conquer  disease  and  thus  promote 
good  will  among  men.  He  marshaled  his 
colleagues  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  his  crusade  against  disease  and 
his  driving  arguments  in  debate  won  vic- 
tory after  victory  for  bills  furnishing  the 
money  for  the  world's  greatest  health 
programs.  He  promoted  international 
health  research,  believing  that,  in  the 
exchange  of  scientific  knowledge,  inter- 
national good  will  would  supplant  inter- 
national wars.  Man,  he  beUeved,  must 
give  up  war  to  wage  an  international  war 
upon  disease. 

John  Fogarty's  crusade  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  humanity  through  the  elimin- 
ation of  pain  and  suffering  began  with 
the  diseases  and  illnesses  of  childhood 
and  progressed  through  legislation  for 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  Commission  on 
Aging. 

It  is  almost  ironical  that  John  Fogarty 
introduced  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  an 
annual  proclamation  designating  Febru- 
ary as  American  Heart  Month.  At  the 
peak  of  a  brilliant  career,  the  health 
enemy  which  he  had  designated  No.  1 — 
heart  disease — struck  him  down. 

John  Edward  Fogarty  was  both  hum- 
ble and  sincere.  I  never  knew  a  man 
with  a  kinder  heart.  He  had  a  keen  in- 
tellect and  was  a  hard  worker.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  men  in  American  history 
who  declined  a  seat  in  the  UJS.  Senate 
offered  him  on  a  golden  platter.  He 
chose  to  remain  in  the  House  continuing 
his  great  work  as  the  arch  enemy  of  heart 
and  other  crippling  ailments. 

We  were  indeed  fortimate  that  John 
Fogarty  csune  our  way. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  the  events  of  the  past  week,  it  is  only 
in  recent  days  that  I  have  really  begun 
to  realize  the  truly  great  loss  we  have 
suffered  by  the  sudden,  tragic  death  of 
our  distinguished  colleague,  John  E. 
Fogarty.  The  Impact  and  the  magnitude 
of  this  loss  will  be  felt  for  many  years 
to  come,  not  only  by  his  family,  close 
friends  and  colleagues,  but  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

We  have  all  lost  a  champion  and  a 
great  fighter  for  the  betterment  of  the 
education  and  welfare  of  all  our  citizens. 
Of  the  many  thousands  of  words  of 
eulogy,  I  have  read  one  particular  state- 
ment that  to  me  more  truly  exemplified 
John  Fogarty  than  any  other : 

The  gap  between  tbe  modesty  of  his  back- 
ground and  the  breadth  of  hla  achievement 


was  matched  by  a  gap  between  tbe  modesty 
of  his  self  appraisal  and  the  praUe  that  be 
received  in  life  and  death. 

In  the  many  words  written  and  spoken 
about  the  achievements  of  Joh:^  Fogarty, 
much  emphasis  has  been  made  of 
his  championship  and  accomplishment 
in  the  field  of  medical  legislation  and 
heart  research.  But  little  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  his  equally  great  and  im- 
portant achievements  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation—his fight  for  improved  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  people  at  all 
levels  of  society,  often  standing  against 
the  would-be  budget  cutters  and  the  ad- 
ministration itself  in  his  efforts  to  extend 
and  improve  our  educational  programs. 

I  know  that  without  his  determined  ef- 
forts, in  the  face  of  great  opposition,  we 
would  have  been  unable  to  expand  and 
improve  our  public  library  services — a 
keystone  to  the  education,  cultural  en- 
richment, and  betterment  of  people  of 
all  ages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  greatest 
tribute  that  we  in  Congress  can  pay  to 
our  fallen  colleague  is  to  pick  up  the 
cudgels  and  carry  on  his  fight  for  the 
worthwhile  causes  and  the  dreams  he  be- 
lieved in  and  devoted  his  life  to. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
brief  because  words  cannot  describe  the 
loss  which  I  feel — the  loss  which  all  of  us 
here  feel — with  the  death  of  a  beloved 
friend,  John  Fogarty.  What  a  splendid 
individual  and  what  a  great  Member  of 
Congress  was  this  John  Fogarty.  No 
man  was  ever  more  ready  to  lend  a  hand, 
to  help  a  friend  or  a  stranger.  And 
what  great  pride — pride  in  his  Irish  an- 
cestry, pride  in  the  hands  with  which  he 
worked,  pride  in  his  family  and  those  he 
loved  and  pride  in  himself. 

This  House  reflects  the  courage  and 
dedication  of  many  great  Americans  who 
have  served  here.  None  have  been  more 
dedicated  or  more  courageous  or  more 
wonderful  than  John  Fogarty. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  here  today  In 
expressing  our  grief  at  the  loss  of  one 
who  was  so  well  loved  and  held  in  such 
high  esteem  by  all  of  us. 

John  E.  Fogarty  was  a  dedicated  and 
devoted  public  servant,  a  man  who  had 
vision,  promise,  and  determination,  and 
the  ability  and  talent  to  bring  to  fruition 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  not  only  his 
own  generation,  but  those  which  follow. 
I  was  privileged  to  serve  In  this  House 
with  John  Fogarty  for  but  a  few  short 
years,  but  in  that  span  of  time  I  came  to 
know  of  his  warm  regard  for  his  fellow 
man,  and  his  burning  desire  to  further 
the  cause  of  humanity.  He  was  a  strong 
but  gentle  man,  a  true  friend,  and  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him. 

His  major  achievements  in  the  fields 
of  health  and  education  stand  as  a  last- 
ing tribute  to  an  effective  Member  of  the 
Congress  whose  memory  we  shall  always 
cherish.  I  sorrow  that  he  will  no  longer 
be  with  us  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
understanding,  his  forthright  and  hon- 
est convictions,  and  steadfast  courage. 

My  deeiiest  sympathies  go  out  to  his 
wife  and  daughter,  and  my  prayers  go 
with  him. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Cao-ollna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
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John  E.  Pogarty  In  their  loss  and  to  the 
loss  suffered  by  his  district  and  his  Na- 
tion. While  I  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing JoHW  only  for  a  brief  period  of  time. 
I  learned  quickly  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  dedication,  a  legislator  of  untold 
capacity  to  accomplish  his  task,  and  a 
man  of  loyalty  not  only  to  his  district  but 
to  his  Nation. 

And  so,  I  join  not  only  in  expressing 
sympathy  to  his  loved  ones  left  behind, 
but  I  join  the  people  of  our  Nation  in 
mourning  the  loss  of  a  great  citizen,  an 
outstanding  patriot,  and  an  able  and 
dedicated  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  share  the  deep  sorrow  that 
shrouds  thia  Chamber  today.  But  I  rise 
gladly  to  pay  tribute  to  a  colleague  who 
was  such  a  humanitarian  as  was  John 
FoGAKTT,  of  Rhode  Island. 

We  know  well  his  dedication  to  the 
promotion  of  public  health  and  his  ener- 
getic crusading  against  the  diseases 
which  threaten  sound  bodies  and  sound 
minds.  We  know  well  his  untiring  ef- 
forts to  establish  and  improve  health 
services,  facilities,  and  centers  of 
research. 

I  knew  John  Pogarty  as  a  close  friend 
and  confidant.  Our  first  meeting  came 
almost  to  the  day  I  was  first  seated  in 
this  Chamber,  August  6, 1963.  Prom  that 
day  until  John  Pogarty  collapsed  In  his 
House  office,  only  hours  before  we  Mem- 
bers of  the  90th  Congress  were  admin- 
istered the  oath  of  oflClce,  he  was  ever  will- 
ing to  advise  and  counsel.  ' 

His  loss  Is  a  tragic  one  to  his  family, 
his  friends,  his  Nation.  His  loss  is  a 
tragic  one  to  me. 

During  the  89th  Congress  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Eye  Research 
Institute  where  this  Nation's  talents  and 
energies  could  be  focused  on  combating 
the  dread  diseases  which  take  away  sight 
and  plunge  humans  into  a  world  of  dark- 
ness. As  the  idea  for  such  an  institute 
began  to  emerge  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  it 
was  to  this  man  I  frequently  turned  for 
direction.  I  have  reintroduced  this  bill 
in  the  90th  Congress,  and  I  now  dedicate 
my  energies  to  see  this  bill  enacted  to  the 
memory  of  John  Pogarty. 

Certainly  no  other  man  among  us,  nor 
of  this  century,  has  given  greater  devo- 
tion to  the  development  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  health.  No  other  man 
has  experienced  greater  achievement  in 
80  many  humanitarian  causes.  He  fully 
deserved  the  title  "Mr.  PubUc  Health" 
bestowed  upon  him  this  week  in  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  sor- 
row for  the  untimely  passing  of  our  col- 
league. John  Edward  Pogarty,  of  Rhode 
Island.  There  Is  no  need  to  explain  here 
that  the  Nation  has  lost  a  diligent  and 
effective  public  servaait — a  man  who 
sought  and  obtained  support  for  medical 
research  into  so  many  of  mankind's  ill- 
nesses, including  the  very  illness  which 
took  him  from  us  on  the  eve  of  his  swear- 
ing in  for  his  14th  term  as  a  Member  of 
this  House. 

We  can  only  take  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  John  Fogarty's  part  in  promot- 
ing research  into  a  wide  range  of  human 
ills  t^«>^  saved  uncounted  thousands  of 
lives  the  world  around,  though  he  him- 
self was  not  spared.    As  is  so  often  true. 


most  of  these  fortunate  persons  will  never 
know  the  service  he  did  them. 

I  will  not  attempt  here  to  list  the  long, 
long  record  of  awards  John  Fogarty  won 
in  Ills  26  years  of  service  in  the  House  nor 
the  many  facets  of  his  character  which 
endeared  liim  to  us.  I  would  simply  say 
that  he  was  an  example  of  how  any  of 
us  can  achieve  great  service  to  our  coun- 
try through  personal  (flligence  and  unity 
of  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  any  of  us  aspire  to  a 
higher  title  than  the  informal  one  by 
which  Mr.  Pogarty  was  known:  "Cham- 
pion of  Better  Health  for  the  Nation"? 
We  will  miss  him  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  the 
Congress,  and  the  country  have  lost  a 
loyal,  devoted  legislator  and  friend  with 
the  passing  of  our  esteemed  colleague. 
John  Pogarty.  I  was  honored  to  have 
served  with  him  for  over  20  years  in 
Congress  so  I  know  firsthand  the  loss 
that  WE  all  suffer  as  we  sadly  salute  the 
memory  of  a  valued  friend.  His  strength 
and  Irish  wit  will  long  be  remembered 
by  all  of  us.  ,^    „ 

Thousands  of  families  across  the  Na- 
tion grieve  especially  for  the  loss  of  a 
real  fighter  for  mental  health.  It  is  safe 
to  say  few  men  waged  a  tougher  battle  to 
improve  and  assist  the  mentally  retarded 
than  the  one  fought  by  John  Pogarty. 
And  he  won  and  won  big.  No  wonder 
he  is  affectionately  referred  to  as  the 
"Champion  of  Better  Health  for  the  Na- 
tion." Since  he  was  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  in  the  Nation  on 
health  affairs,  we  are  all  deeply  indebted 
to  this  great  humanitarian. 

A  quiet,  modest,  and  kindly  man,  John 
Pogarty  was  both  perstiasive  and  power- 
ful in  his  participation  in  debate.  A 
gentleman  In  the  finest  and  broadest 
sense  of  the  word,  John  Pogarty  started 
as  a  bricklayer  and  never  stopped  build- 
ing. His  last  breath  was  drawn  busy  at 
his  desk  perfecting  plans  as  the  legisla- 
tive architect  in  building  a  stronger 
health  program  for  the  Nation.  His 
contributions  are  trifly  lasting  ones,  and 
many  are  the  legislative  monimients  that 
will  long  stand  because  they  have  been 
mortared  together  by  the  skillful  hands 
of  this  great  and  proud  Irishman. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
John  E.  Pogarty  was  a  man  who  spent 
his  entire  life  fighting  on  behalf  of  the 
sick  and  the  infhrm. 

His  constituency  was  not  restricted  to 
his  district  in  Rhode  Island.  Suffering 
humanity  anywhere  was  his  constituency 
also. 

John  Pogarty  was  a  man  whom  I  re- 
spected and  admired  profoundly  as  a 
colleague — but  he  was  likewise  a  man 
whom  I  was  proud  to  call  my  personal 
friend. 

I  had  the  honor  several  years  ago  of 
having  him  as  a  gtiest  in  my  home  and 
his  personal  charm  captivated  my  fam- 
ily as  his  persuasiveness  often  was  so 
convincing  to  his  colleagues  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  ^     .    ^ 

John  Pogarty  had  many  talents,  but 
his  finest  trait  was  his  love  for  people — 
and  particularly  for  the  old,  the  sick, 
and  the  infirm.  ,    , 

I  think  that  the  distinguished  medical 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  Howard 
Rusk,  M.D.,  summed  up  John  Fogarty's 


contribution  to  his  fellow  man  when  he 
wrote: 


No  one  In  the  history  of  this  country  has 
done  more  to  promote  more  and  bett» 
health  services,  more  and  better  health  fa- 
cilities and  more  and  better  health  research 
than  Representative  Pogaett. 

There's  no  question  about  it:  John 
Pogarty  was  an  outstanding  American 
and  he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  those 
for  whom  he  gave  so  much. 

I  have  rarely  known  a  more  dedicated 
colleague  than  John  Pogarty.  And 
there  have  been  few  men  I  have  been 
prouder  to  call  my  friend. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  sad  occasion  today  as  we  pay 
tribute  to  our  departed  colleague,  the 
late  John  E.  Pogarty.    His  tragic  death 
at  the  relatively  young  age  of  53  was  a 
personal  shock  to  me,  and  it  was  a  deep 
loss  for  the  United  States,  for  this  Con- 
gress, and  for  the  people  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Rhode  Island. 
It  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to  serve 
with  John  Pogarty  in  the  89th  Congress. 
During  that  2  years,  I  came  to  hold  him 
in  great  admiration  and  respect.     He 
was  a  man  who  tnily  cared  about  people. 
He  showed  this  in  many  ways,  but  par- 
ticularly in  his  work  as  chairman  of  the 
House     Appropriations     Subcommittee 
dealing  with  labor,  health,  education, 
and  welfare. 

John  Pogarty  truly  earned  his  unof- 
ficial title  as  "Mr.  Public  Health."  For 
many  years  he  was  an  ardent  and  active 
advocate  of  medicare,  medical  research 
and  training,  hospital  grants,  and  reha- 
bilitation programs. 

John  Pogarty  was  originally  a  brick- 
layer, and  was  a  dedicated  unionist  all  of 
his  life.  He  won  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  his  imion  at  the  age  of  23,  and 
was  reelected  to  three  additional  terms. 
He  never  forgot  the  needs  and  problems 
of  working  people. 

It  is  ironic  that  John  Fogarty's  death 
followed  by  less  than  a  year  that  of  Mich- 
igan's former  senior  Senator,  and  my 
good  friend,  the  late  Patrick  V.  McNa- 
mara.  Senator  McNamara  and  Con- 
gressman Pogarty  were  the  principal 
sponsors,  in  the  Senate  and  House,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  which  created  the  Administration 
on  Aging,  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

It  was  symbolic  that  John  Pogarty 
died  only  a  few  hours  before  he  was 
scheduled  to  speak  at  a  rally  of  the  Na- 
tional Coimcil  of  Senior  Citizens.  The 
council  members  stood  in  a  minute  of 
silent  tribute  to  a  man  who  had  been  a 
major  spokesman  in  Congress  for  older 
Americans. 

It  was  symbolic,  too,  that  death  came 
to  John  Pogarty  only  2  hours  before  the 
opening  of  the  90th  Congress,  in  which 
he  would  have  played  a  major  role. 

I  will  personally  miss  John  Pogarty, 
and  his  presence  will  be  greatly  missed 
in  this  Congress.  We  can  best  honor  his 
memory  by  rededicating  ourselves  to  the 
goals  to  which  he  dedicated  his  life. 

Mr.  FHI'«ii>Ti^-  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  johi  my  col- 
leagues today  hi  paying  Just  tribute  to 
one  of  our  greatest  Members  whose  un- 
timely passhig  shocked  aU  of  us  a  short 
time  before  this  90th  Congress  convened 
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on  January  10.  The  Honorable  John 
Pogarty  was  not  only  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  Members — he  was  also  a 
great  American  and  a  humanitarian  of 
the  first  order. 

John  Pogarty  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant  who  represented  the  people  of 
his  district  in  Rhode  Island  as  a  Member 
of  this  body  for  26  years.  During  that 
time  he  compiled  an  enviable  record  as 
the  champion  of  better  health  for  all 
Americans.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriations,  he  con- 
stantly led  the  fight  for  adequate  funds 
to  conduct  research  and  other  programs 
to  help  wipe  out  our  deadliest  diseases, 
to  construct  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  to  care  for  the  ill  as  well  as  the 
crippled  and  the  retarded,  to  trsun  more 
doctors  to  treat  our  illnesses,  and  to  con- 
struct community  health  centers. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, which  is  one  of  the  greatest  medi- 
cal centers  of  our  coimtry,  I  am  quite 
naturally  very  much  interested  in  medi- 
cal research  and  the  relief  of  human 
suffering  caused  by  disease.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  my  respect  and  iwimlration 
for  John  Pogarty  ripened  into  a  lasting 
friendship.  It  was  not  long  after  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  this  body  that  I  rec- 
ognized in  liim  those  qualities  of  a  true 
statesman  which  make  the  world  a  better 
place  for  all  of  us. 

Relatively  few  Members  who  have 
served  in  this  historic  Chamber  over  the 
years  had  a  wider  range  of  Interests 
than  John  Pogarty.  It  was  not  only 
the  fields  of  health  and  medichie  that 
benefited  by  his  efforts,  but  other  areas 
were  made  richer  by  his  work.  In  the 
field  of  culture,  he  was  the  original  spon- 
sor of  legislation  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Foundation 
on  Arts  and  Humanities.  In  the  field  of 
education  he  led  the  fight  for  adequate 
funds  to  construct  schools,  provide 
scholarships  to  our  young  people,  and 
Improve  the  quality  of  education  gener- 
ally. His  devotion  to  the  poor  can  be 
gathered  from  his  efforts  toward  the  en- 
actment of  the  economic  opportunity 
amendments  of  1965.  The  annals  of 
the  House  reflect  the  great  humanity  of 
this  very  distinguished  and  able  man. 

John  Pogarty  was  a  great  leader,  a 
most  effective  Member  of  Congress,  a 
major  architect  in  the  fields  of  health 
and  education,  a  man  who  earned  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  a  grateful  Na- 
tion, and  he  will  long  be  remembered. 

I  have  lost  a  good  personal  friend,  and 
our  country  has  lost  a  great  statesman 
with  the  passing  of  Congressman  John 
E.  Fogarty.  May  he  rest  in  peace  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  world  is  a  better 
place  because  of  his  endeavors. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  my 
most  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  late  John  E.  Fogarty  who  for  the 
past  26  ye£u-s  served  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
Nation  so  ably. 

I  shall  always  remember  our  distin- 
guished colleague  as  the  man  who  stood 
In  the  forefront  of  every  battle  to  pre- 
serve the  Nation's  health.  His  contribu- 
tions to  research  on  the  causes  of  our 


killer  diseases  throtigh  legislation  and 
the  process  of  appropriations  are  a  mat- 
ter of  record. 

John  Fogarty's  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion was  to  meet  the  human  needs  of  his 
fellow  Americans.  His  was  an  unending 
and  a  tireless  struggle  to  provide  the 
necessary  health  facilities  and  personnel 
to  mobilize  an  all-out  attack  on  disease 
and  illness.  He  was  a  man  in  search  of 
a  fifth  freedom  for  all  Americans — free- 
dom from  disease,  illness,  and  disability. 
I  recall  with  personal  pride  my  nu- 
merous discussions  with  our  departed  col- 
league. First  in  cormection  with  medi- 
care then  successively  on  bills  which  I 
introduced  or  cosponsored,  with  H.R. 
9318,  a  bill  to  combat  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  stroke:  HH.  13358,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Eye  Institute;  HJl. 
16882  for  the  education  and  training  of 
the  handicapped;  and  my  jet-noise  bills 
because  of  the  effect  of  noise  upon  the 
Nation's  health.  His  patience,  his  coun- 
sel, his  advice  and  guidance  will  long  be 
remembered. 

His  presence  in  this  Chamber  will  be 
sorely  missed.  We,  the  Members  of  the 
90th  Congress  and  future  Congresses 
have  inherited  the  responsibility  to  act 
as  guardians  of  the  Nation's  health. 

In  tribute  to  his  memory,  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  cause  of  making  the  United  States 
not  only  the  wealthiest  nation  hi  the 
world,  but  also  the  healthiest.  If  we  do 
this,  then  John  E.  Pogarty  will  not  have 
died  in  vain.  He  will  be  with  us  always. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  would  require  more  time  than 
we  have  before  us  today  to  pay  adequate 
tribute  to  the  life  and  ideas  of  John 
Pogarty.  It  would  take  more  foresight 
than  we  possess  to  gage  fully  the  effects 
of  his  work  upon  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. 

A  great  many  qualities  distinguished 
John  Fogarty.  Standing  high  among 
these  were  his  dogged  determination,  his 
devout  dedication,  and  his  fighting  spirit. 
These  qualities,  perhaps  more  than  any 
others,  characterized  John  Fogarty 
throughout  his  service  to  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  and  to  the  Nation. 

As  those  of  us  who  had  the  honor  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  are  well  aware,  John 
Fogarty  left  an  indelible  imprint  on  the 
proceedings  and  accomplishments  of  bet- 
ter health  for  Americans  as  well  as  bet- 
ter health  faculties  and  more  and  better 
health  research.  He  was  recognized  by 
friend  and  foe  alike  as  a  fighter  for  the 
principles  in  which  he  believed  and  for 
the  plain  p>eople  whom  he  loved.  His 
steadfast  championship  of  the  cause  of 
better  health  and  rehabilitation  services: 
and  of  his  State,  his  section,  and  his 
Nation  will  stand  forever  as  a  monument 
to  his  years  of  devoted  service  to  his 
coimtry. 

I  think  the  following  poem  well  typi- 
fies our  late  friend.  He  was  ever  active, 
always  understanding,  helpful,  inter- 
ested in  the  other  man's  problem: 

Sermons  We  See 
I'd  rather  see  a  sermon  than  hear  one  any 

day 
I'd  rather  one  should  walk  with  me  than 
merely  tell  the  way. 


The  eye's  a  better  pupil  and  more  willing 
than  the  ear; 

Pine  counsel  Is  confusing,  but  example's  al- 
ways clear; 

And  the  best  of  all  the  preachers  are  the 
men  who  live  their  creeds, 

For  to  see  the  good  in  action  is  what  every- 
body needs. 

I  can  soon  learn  how  to  do  it  If  you  will 
let  me  see  It  done; 

I  can  watch  your  hands  in  action,  but  your 
tongue  too  fast  may  run. 

And  the  lectures  you  deUver  may  be  very 
wise  and  true; 

But  I'd  rather  get  my  lessons  by  observing 
what  you  do. 

For  I  may  misunderstand  you  and  the  high 
advice  you  give. 

But  there's  no  misunderstanding  how  you 
act  and  bow  you  live. 

Edcab  a.  Quest. 


I  extend  to  Mrs.  Pogarty  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  family  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  MHiLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply 
saddened  and  shocked  to  receive  word  of 
the  passing  of  our  beloved  and  esteemed 
colleague,  the  Honorable  John  E. 
Fogarty. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  John 
Pogarty  in  the  House  for  26  years.  He 
was  a  conscientious  Member  of  this  body 
and  will  be  remembered  for  his  countless 
contributions  to  the  fields  of  education, 
health,  and  welfare  which  have  been  such 
a  help  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens of  this  coimtry. 

I  know  of  no  Member  who  took  a 
greater  interest  in  medical  research,  or 
in  developing  programs  to  advance  the 
cause  of  medical  research.  I  know  of  no 
Member  who  was  more  interested  in  aid- 
ing our  older  people,  or  our  disabled.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  had  a  larger  com- 
passion for  the  unfortunate  or  the  re- 
tarded or  disabled.  He  has  helped  build 
a  public  and  private  health  service  in 
which  this  Nation  can  take  enormous 
pride. 

He  was  a  man  of  courage,  conviction, 
and  integrity,  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  constituency,  his  State,  and 
the  Nation.  His  devoted  service  to  the 
people  he  represented  will  always  be  re- 
membered. 

I  have  lost  a  valued  friend  and  col- 
league. I  extend  to  his  family  my  sin- 
cerest  condolences.  His  monument  is  al- 
ready built  in  the  many  fields  of  human 
endeavor  to  which  he  contributed  so 
much  of  himself  and  his  energy. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  untimely  death  of  Representative 
John  E.  Pogarty  is  a  deep  personal  loss 
to  those  of  us  who  knew  him  so  well  as 
one  of  the  truly  great  humanitarians  in 
this  House. 

As  colleagues,  we  will  miss  his  hard 
work,  his  straightforward  honesty,  and 
his  valued  advice  and  counsel.  We 
quickly  learned  to  depend  on  John  Fo- 
garty for  strength  and  wisdom  in  turn- 
ing back  the  obstinate  plagues  which 
have  incapacitated  and  crippled  man- 
kind and  taken  the  very  life  from  poor 
and  rich  alike. 

John  Fogarty's  dedicated  work  to  end 
the  suffering  from  Illness  and  disease, 
to  make  our  world  more  livable,  and  to 
advance  the  cause  of  mankind  every- 
where Js  an  everlasting  monument  to  his 
greatness. 
All  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  ben- 
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efited  from  his  relentless  efforts  In  conj- 
batlng  these  plagues.  The  Intensity  of 
his  work  in  seeking  cures  to  the  basic 
health  problems  was  no  doubt  a  factor 
In  his  untimely  passing. 

In  returning  John  Fogarty  to  the  Con- 
gress every  2  years  since  1940,  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island  acknowledged  the  value 
of  his  work  as  their  representative.  His 
Interest  in  the  greater  development  of  his 
region  was  well  recognized.  His  work  in 
behalf  of  the  young,  the  poor,  and  the 
less  fortunate  is  legend. 

Lesser  men  would  have  been  content 
to  rest  on  their  laurels  after  fewer  ac- 
complishments than  those  achieved  for 
all  mankind  by  John  Fogarty.  But  he 
was  not  content  as  long  as  any  task  re- 
mained to  he  completed. 

We  will  miss  his  powerful  voice,  his 
dedicated  work,  and  his  warm  com- 
panionship. Our  loss  will  be  shared  by 
all  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
family  at  this  time  of  their  great  grief. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  and  particularly  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  deeply  miss  the 
presence  of  John  Fogarty. 

Congressman  Fogarty,  during  his  dis- 
tinguished career,  exemplified  the  best 
qualities  of  a  public  servant.  He  was 
dedicated  to  providing  his  district  and 
State  with  representative  leadership  in 
the  Congress.  He  was  unswervingly  loyal 
to  our  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  he  awoke  the  Nation 
to  the  need  for  new  programs  to  help 
ease  pain  and  suffering.  I  have  worked 
with  him  many  times  on  legislation  to 
provide  more  nurses  and  on  other  health 
matters  and  always  found  him  to  be 
earnest,  diligent,  and  effective  in  helping 
to  find  solutions  to  our  many  problems  In 
this  field. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  will 
ever  be  a  monument  to  his  love  of  people, 
his  desire  to  ease  human  suffering,  and 
his  ability  to  help  create  institutions  and 
programs  that  give  rather  than  take 
from  man. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  know  John 
Fogarty,  to  work  with  him,  and  to  have 
served  with  lilm  in  this  House.  I  know 
that  everyone  who  has  Icnown  him  feels 
richer  by  reason  of  that  experience. 

To  his  wife,  daughter,  and  family  I  ex- 
tend my  own  deep  and  sincere  sympathy 
in  their  great  loss  and  would  remind 
them  in  the  words  so  beautifully  trans- 
lated from  the  Sanskrit  by  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold: 


Bhagabao-Gita  (Song  Celestial 


C?ELESTIALi^ 

tbfr'flfllrit  f 


BbaU 


Never  the  spirit  was  born; 

cease  to  be  never; 
Never    was    time    it    was    not;     End    and 

Beginning  are  dreams! 
Birthless  and  deathless  and  changeless  re- 

maineth  the  spirit  for  ever; 
Death  hath  not  touched  it  at  all,  dead  though 

the  house  of  It  seems. 

Nay,  but  as  one  who  layeth 
His  worn-out  robes  away, 

And  taking  new  ones,  sayeth. 
"These  wlU  I  wear  today!" 

So  putteth  by  the  spirit 
Lightly  its  robe  of  flesh. 

And  passetb  to  Inherit 
A  residence  afresh. 


Mr.  STUBBLEFIEU5.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  sudden  passing  of  John  E.  Fogarty, 
of  Rhode  Island,  has  taken  one  of  the 
stalwarts  from  the  House  and  we  shall 
all  be  much  poorer  for  It. 

John  Fogarty  was  a  dedicated  and 
conscientious  legislator  whose  interest  in 
the  health  and  welfare  of  people  through- 
out the  Nation  was  translated  into  ac- 
tion. He  will  be  long  remembered  for 
his  effective  work  as  chairman  of  the 
subconunittee  that  appropriated  funds 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

John  Fogarty  was  a  patriotic  citizen, 
a  devout  Democrat,  and  a  man  of  reason 
and  integrity.  He  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship and  respect  of  his  colleagues 
throughout  the  Congress  and  while  we 
shall  greatly  miss  his  presence,  the  re- 
sults of  his  work  in  terms  of  a  richer  and 
better  life  for  countlegs  people  will  stand 
as  a  monument  to  him  in  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation. 

To  his  entire  family  I  extend  deep  and 
sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  ironic  and  somehow  tragic 
that  we  save  our  finest  tributes  to  men 
and  reserve  our  praises  for  their  qualities 
and  accomplishments  until  their  death. 
Mankind  has  always  Ijeen  at  a  loss  for  an 
adequate  response  to  the  passage  of  men 
of  heroic  stature.  Thus  we  find  ourselves 
today  for  certainly  one  such  man  was  the 
late  John  Fogarty,  so  recently  and  vigor- 
ously of  this  House. 

Here  was  a  man  vibrantly  alive.  I 
first  heard  of  John  Fogarty  many  years 
ago;  I  read  of  a  tough,  Irish  bricklayer 
and  labor  leader  who  had  come  to  the 
Congress  from  Rhode  Island,  full  of 
youth  and  fire  and  a  passion  for  truth. 
When  I  came  to  the  89th  Congress,  I 
luiew  him  as  a  man  imrivaled  in  the  lils- 
tory  of  this  Nation  as  a  true  champion  of 
public  health  and  medical  research.  In 
the  interim  John  Fooarty  had  compiled 
a  record  of  driving  excellence  and  ma- 
ture vision  through  12  Congresses  and 
24  years.  It  was  my  great  honor  to  serve 
with  him  in  the  89th  Congress.  He  wUl 
not  be  forgotten. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  paying  tribute  to  our  late 
colleague,  the  Honorable  John  E.  Fogar- 
ty. His  death  is  a  great  loss  not  only  to 
his  colleagues  and  to  the  people  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  but  to  our  coun- 
try. He  served  his  constituents  and  his 
country  so  well  he  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  us  all. 

John  Fogarty  worked  earnestly  in  be- 
half of  cancer  research  and  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  his  efforts  were 
well  recognized  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  deserved  the  many  honors  he  received. 
As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  he  helped 
to  initiate  legislation  which  has  made 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  medical  research 
centers  In  the  world. 

John  Fogarty's  love  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  his  loyalty  to  his 
constituents  was  so  great  that  when  he 
was  given  the  opporlwnity  to  run  for  the 
XJJS.  Senate  he  decided  to  continue  to 


represent  the  Second  District  in  Rhode 
Island.  His  leadership,  his  great  in- 
tegrity and  personal  courage  will  surely 
be  missed  by  those  who  considered  him 
a  valued  friend. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  had  the  honor 
to  have  served  with  John  Fogarty,  and 
to  have  called  him  a  true  friend.  At  this 
time,  I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
to  his  family  and  to  all  those  who  loved 
him. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  who  have 
already  paid  tribute  to  a  remarkable 
public  servant,  our  beloved  colleague. 
John  E.  Fogarty.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  know  John  Fogarty  and  to  work  with 
him  in  17  of  his  26  years  in  Congress, 
as  he  built  a  well-earned  respect  and 
affection  among  his  colleagues,  and  an 
equally  well-earned  reputation  as  "Mr. 
Public  Health"  within  the  Nation. 

In  looking  back  over  that  period  of 
time.  I  can  think  of  no  one  among  us 
who  developed  his  talents  and  Interests, 
who  matured  in  his  Insight  into  the  fields 
that  were  his  particular  responsibility, 
as  he  did.  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Lennon,  O.P.. 
dean  of  Providence  College,  put  it  sim- 
ply and  succinctly  to  his  eulogy  of  John 
Fogarty  when  he  said:  "He  grew  with 
his  Job." 

And  it  would  be  well  to  add  that  John 
Fogarty  was  a  major  factor  in  the 
growth  of  his  job  and  his  responsibilities 
as  chairman  and  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
His  efforts  in  the  health  and  aging  fields 
have  earned  him  a  secure  place  in  the 
ranks  of  those  public  servants  to  whom 
we  in  America,  and.  indeed,  people 
throughout  the  world,  will  be  ever  grate- 
ful and  indebted.  The  striking  thing  is 
that  so  many  of  the  research  or  other 
federally  assisted  programs  he  originat- 
ed grew  from  Ws  own  observation  and 
sincere  interest  in  the  plight  of  others. 
He  was  able  to  become  concerned  about 
heart  disease,  mental  retardation  among 
children,  multiple  sclerosis,  medical  per- 
sonnel, shortages,  cancer  research,  the 
aging.  And  he  translated  that  concern 
into  positive  programs  that  will  be  a 
tribute  to  his  work  for  generations  to 
come. 

The  final  and  most  rewarding  tribute, 
however,  comes  from  the  people  he  knew 
and  loved  best,  the  people  of  his  district. 
I  had  the  sad  but  privileged  duty  of  being 
a  member  of  the  official  congressional 
delegation  to  his  funeral.  You  needed 
only  to  talk  with  those  who  icnew  him, 
and  see  the  assemblage  of  persons  from 
all  walks  of  life,  of  all  ages  there  in 
Providence  to  know  how  sorely  he  will 
be  missed  by  the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 
His  country  and  his  colleagues  will  miss 
him  deeply  too. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  is  extended  to 
his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  the  House  and  the  Nation  today  to 
honor  a  friend  and  a  colleague,  the  late 
John  E.  Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island. 

John  Fogarty  had  no  enemies.    His 
warmth  and  his  friendship  graced  these 
Chambers  for  over  a  quarter  century. 
He  brought  to  this  membership  a  quiet 
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respect  and  deep  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  society. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  hard  work  and  clear 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  a  growing 
nation.  His  experience,  wisdom,  and 
judgment  will  especially  be  missed  by  his 
colleagues  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  years  of  friend- 
ship and  guidance  which  John  Fogarty 
extended  to  me  as  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

I  extend  to  the  people  of  his  district 
my  sincere  regrets  on  the  untimely  pass- 
ing of  a  trusted  public  servant.  And  to 
his  family,  I  extend  my  heartfelt  con- 
dolences. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  the  deep 
sense  of  loss  felt  by  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  and  by  every  Member  of  this  body 
with  the  death  of  Representative  John  E. 
Fogarty. 

He  was  a  moving  force  behind  legisla- 
tion for  medical  research,  for  hospitals, 
for  institutions  to  aid  the  mentally  ill  and 
the  mental^  retarded.  No  one  In  the 
history  of  this  land  has  done  more  to 
promote  more  and  better  health  services, 
more  and  better  health  facilities  than 
Congressman  Fogarty.  His  list  of  ac- 
complishments and  awards  for  services 
have  Justly  earned  him  the  title  "Mr. 
Public  Health." 

I  had  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  cooper- 
ation and  valuable  assistance  when  I 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Health  and 
Safety  Sulwonunlttee.  John  deserved 
much  credit  for  favorable  action  taken 
by  the  Congress  when  it  first  brought 
needed  assistance  to  the  schools  of  pub- 
lic health  which  provide  vital  help  to 
the  Nation  and  Its  people. 

He  ennobled  our  Nation,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  citizens  of 
Rhode  Island  whom  he  so  faithfully 
served.  Aside  from  his  awards  and  ac- 
complishments, John  Fogarty  will  be 
remembered  for  the  man  he  was  and  as 
his  friends  knew  him — ^kind,  vmder- 
standing,  and  completely  unassuming.  I 
deem  it  an  honor  to  have  served  with  him 
and  to  have  considered  him  a  personal 
friend. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress Joins  me  in  extending  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family  in  this 
time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woiild 
certainly  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  our  colleagues  concerning  the 
Honorable  John  Edward  Fogarty.  This 
truly  great  Rhode  Island  legislator  has 
erected  a  towering  monimaent  to  his 
memory  tiirough  the  leadership  he  has 
provided  in  the  building  of  programs 
and  institutes  to  develop  and  protect  the 
human  resources  of  this  great  Nation. 

History  records  he  was  a  bricklayer. 
The  bricks  and  mortar  laid  by  John 
Fogarty  can  be  discerned  in  the  expand- 
ing Institutions  of  higher  education  af- 
fonUng  new  and  Improved  learning 
opportunities  for  our  citizens  resulting 
from  his  guiding  hand  on  appropriation 
measures  to  fimd  meaningful  programs. 
They  can  be  seen  in  those  national  insti- 


tutes which  are  effectively  coping  with 
the  disease  and  infirmity  which  collects 
an  exorbitant  toll  from  the  human  re- 
sources of  our  Nation. 

His  lifelong  campaign,  directed  by  his 
Intense  compassion,  to  improve  op- 
portunities for  people  to  participate  and 
share  in  the  great  afBuence  of  our  democ- 
racy, was  conducted  with  great  modesty 
and  with  what  will  be  recorded  by 
history  as  almost  legendary  legislative 
skill.  Indicative  of  his  humility  is  the 
fact  that  the  current  Congressional 
Directory — of  all  the  great  things  that 
may  be  said  about  lilm — carries  only  this 
line: 

John  Edward  Fogarty,  Democrat,  of  Har- 
mony, R.I..  elected  In  1940;  reelected  to  suc- 
ceeding Congresses. 

The  Honorable  John  Fogarty  was,  in- 
deed, a  representative  of  his  constituents, 
and  the  Nation  will  harvest  for  a  long 
time  to  come  the  seeds  sown  by  his  great 
statesmanship. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  dedicated  service 
and  tremendous  contributions  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  the  late  John  E.  Fo- 
garty, of  Rhode  Island. 

During  the  entirety  of  my  tenure  in 
Congress,  I  have  been  fortimate  to  re- 
ceive counsel  continually  from  John 
Fogarty  during  the  course  of  legislative 
activities  over  the  past  14  years.  His 
friendship  has  lieen  of  great  importance 
to  me  personally.  He  was  a  wise  and 
judicious  man  who  never  failed  to  place 
the  interest  of  this  country  above  all  con- 
siderations. The  legislative  accomplish- 
ments attributed  to  him  are  but  a  fraction 
of  the  total  contributions  he  actually 
made  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  our  country. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  contemplate  how 
history  might  have  differed  were  it  not 
for  one  man,  it  is  possible  to  know  the 
long  list  of  significant  contributions  John 
Fogarty  made.  His  record  in  the  field 
of  health  and  welfare  was  so  comprehen- 
sive, his  name  and  work  dominate  the 
field  throughout  the  country.  It  was  a 
fitting  tribute  that  fiags  flew  at  half  staff 
on  the  b\illdlngs  of  health  Institutions, 
public  and  private,  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  voluntary  act  of  homage  to  a 
great  leader. 

We  will  miss  him  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  the  country. 

I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  an  article  written  for  the  Cleveland 
Press  by  Marie  Daerr,  reporting  Mr.  Fo- 
garty's visit  to  Cleveland  on  January  4, 
1967.  As  well,  I  wish  to  include  a  fine 
tribute  written  by  Howard  A.  Rusk.  M.D.. 
In  the  New  York  Times  January  15, 1967, 
called  "Mr.  PubUc  Health." 

I  wish  to  convey  my  condolences  to 
Mrs.  Fogarty  and  to  his  children  who  can 
be  proud  of  the  exemplary  record  of  this 
fine  gentlemEui. 
The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Cleveland  Press,  Jan.  5,  1967] 
Elderly  Ukqed  To  Watch  Congrsss 
(By  Marie  Daerr) 
It  is  essential  that  older  people  be  kept 
up  to  date  on  legislation — and  that,  as  re- 
sponsible citizens,  they  let  their  representa- 
tives m  Congress  know  their  reactions. 


Cong.  John  E.  Pogarty  (D-RJ.)  had  this 
message  today  for  400  older  adults  attending 
the  Live  Long  and  Uke  It  Library  Club's  an- 
nual institute  at  Higbee's.  The  all-day  event 
marked  the  Cleveland  PvibUc  Library  group's 
20th   birthday. 

On  the  program  were  Fogarty,  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  former  editor  of  The  Press;  Mrs.  Lu- 
cia Bing,  retired  coordinator  of  volimteers 
for  the  Oolden  Age  Center,  and  Miss  Fern 
Long,  Live  Long  and  Like  It  adviser  and  head 
of  the  library's  adult  education  department. 
Fogarty  praised  Miss  Long  for  the  imagi- 
nation and  leadership  she  has  shown  In 
guiding  the  club  since  1946  and  said  its  pro- 
gram, "has  been  widely  imitated  but 
never  dupUcated." 

Pogarty  said  that.  In  spite  of  much  i>ub- 
llclty  given  Medicare  before  Its  enactment, 
there  still  Is  much  misunderstanding  about 
the  program.  He  made  a  plea  for  a  public 
Information  program  to  relate  the  legisla- 
tion he  Introduced  last  year,  known  as  Uv- 
ingcare  or  the  Health  Education  Act  of  1966, 
and  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1966. 
which  be  said  be  planned  to  Introduce  again. 
Seltzer  said  that,  whUe  American  society 
has  done  much  to  secure  people  against  the 
hazards  of  old  age,  through  such  programs 
as  retirement  benefits  and  Medicare,  it  must 
redirect  its  efforts  to  help  them  to  "a  maxi- 
mum and  most  meaningful  use  of  their 
time."  This  would  come  through  such  aids 
as  Job  opportunities  and  crafts  and  hobby 
classes. 

"It  is  a  monumental  tragedy  that  we  have 
lengthened  people's  lives,  then  fanned  them 
out,  left  to  their  own  devices,"  Seltzer  said. 
"They  get  their  pension  checks,  their  Social 
Security,  then  what?" 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  16,  19671 
Mk.  Public  Health — Death  Ends  Long  Fight 
BY  Repbesentative  Focartt  To  Give  Amer- 
ica Freedom  From  Disease 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk.  MJ).) 

If  hospitals,  research  laboratories  and  in- 
stitutes for  the  aged.  Infirm  and  retarded 
had  flagpoles,  every  flag  would  have  flown  at 
half-staff  this  past  week  to  motirn  the  loss 
of  John  E.  Fogarty. 

Representative  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island 
died  of  a  heart  attack  last  Tuesday  at  the 
age  of  S3. 

Flags  at  half-staff  would  not.  however,  have 
been  limited  to  institutions.  They  would 
also  have  been  In  evidence  in  thousands  of 
homes  throughout  Rhode  Island  and  the 
nation. 

Mr.  Fogarty  was  not  Just  interested  in  In- 
stitutions and  dollars.  He  was  Interested  in 
people,  and  no  appeal  for  help  that  went  to 
his  ot&ce  was  ever  left  unanswered.  He 
would  go  to  inordinate  ends  to  try  to  find 
the  solution  to  problems  that  were  all  too 
often  insoluble. 

No  one  in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
done  more  to  promote  more  and  better 
health  services,  more  and  better  health  fa- 
cilities and  more  and  better  health  research 
than  Representative  Pogarty. 

planned   new  CRtrSADE 

IronlcaUy,  his  death  came  Just  before  he 
was  to  be  sworn  In  for  his  14th  term — a  time 
when  he  was  mobilizing  his  forces  for 
another  all-out  crusade  against  disease,  dis- 
ability and  death. 

Also  ironically,  bis  death  was  caused  by  a 
heart  attack,  his  own  personal  public  enemy 
number  one  as  the  primary  killer  of  others. 

The  contribution  of  John  Fogarty  to  im- 
proving health  and  rehabilitation  services 
for  the  American  people  are  legend. 

When  he  entered  Congress  our  Federal  to- 
vestment  in  medical  research  was  but  $3- 
mllUon.     It  Is  now  well  over  $l-blUlon. 

Dvirlng  his  freshman  year  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  number  of  disabled  per- 
sons rehabilitated  into  employment  under 
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the  pubUo  program  was  but  13,000.  lA8t 
year  It  waa  more  than  164,000. 

Medicare.  Medicaid,  more  ntirelng  h<»ne 
beds,  Federal  aid  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cians and  other  health  workers,  the  clinical 
center  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
workshops  and  classrooms  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  all  of  the  other  tremendoxis 
advances  In  health  and  rehabilitation  In  the 
last  quarter  century  stand  as  monuments  to 
this  late  "Mr.  Public  Health." 

He  and  his  co-worker  In  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Lister  Hill  from  Alabama,  were  recog- 
nized as  the  great  health  leaders  of  all  time. 
They  complemented  and  supplemented  each 
other  In  their  continuing  fight  for  the  fifth 
freedom — freedom  from  disease. 

STARTED    AS   BSICKLATEB 

Mr.  Pogarty's  formal  education  ended  when 
he  received  his  high  school  diploma.  He  Im- 
mediately foUowed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  and  older  brother  and  became  an  ap- 
prentice bricklayer. 

Ha  was  only  37  when  he  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  from  Bhode  Island.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  as  an  enlisted  man 
In  the  Navy  construction  corps.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  Congress  to  carry  the 
torch  fOT  the  enlisted  men  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Having  been  denied  a  formal  education 
and  a  coUege  degree,  he  made  possible 
through  his  untiring  efforts  the  education  of 
literally  thousands  of  others  as  physicians, 
scientists  and  technicians  because  he  cared. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Pogarty  was  challenged 
with  the  opportimlty  to  run  for  the  Senate 
from  Bhode  Island.  After  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  with  his  friends  and  colleagues  ho 
decided  his  destiny  was  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives where  he  covUd  continue  his 
fight  for  health  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Lalsor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  was  a  decUlon  that  for  suffering  hu- 
manity was  a  blessed  one. 

John  Pogarty,  who  started  as  a  bricklayer, 
ended  his  career  by  pUclng  countless  bricks 
in  a  solid  foundation  of  modern  laboratories, 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  institutions  for 
the  mentally  Ul  and  the  retarded,  and  re- 
search laboratories  that  extend  from  the  halls 
of  science  to  the  community  Itself. 

With  his  bright  green  tie  and  his  Irish 
accent,  he  was  a  circuit  rider  for  health,  a 
teacher,  a  preacher,  a  fearless  foe  to  any 
chaUenger  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  cru- 
sade. 

He  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  friends 
Jrom  the  scientist  to  the  sick  mourn  hU  loss 
and  call  him  blessed. 

Mr.  pwTT.TtTTJ  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
untimely  passing  of  my  beloved  and 
valued  friend,  Congressman  John  E. 
PoGARnr,  was  a  very  great  shock  to  all 
of  us  who  knew  him,  to  his  admiring 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Innumer- 
able people  in  his  great  district,  his  State, 
the  Nation,  and  the  world. 

This  great  American  was  called  to  his 
Maker  at  a  time  when  truly  he  had 
not  even  reached  the  crest  of  his  powers, 
and  ordinarily  could  look  forward  to 
many  more  years  of  constructive  achieve- 
ment for  the  people,  and  happiness  with 
his  family  and  friends.  He  seemed  to 
be  as  vigorous  as  ever  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  his  impending  passing. 

John  Pogarty  was  outstanding  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  His  brilliant  career 
in  the  public  service  wsus  one  of  the  most 
fruitful,  colorful,  and  Illustrious  ever 
recorded  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

He  started  from  humble  beginnings. 
He  worked  hard  for  everything  he  got; 


he  overcame  all  obstacles.  By  virtue  of 
great  natural  ability,  strength  of  char- 
acter, the  force  of  his  dynamic  person- 
ality, and  his  resolute  spirit,  he  steadily 
moved  forward  with  confidence,  vigor 
and  speed.  ,    ^  ^  . 

At  a  very  early  age,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  His 
record  in  this  body  has  been  one  of  para- 
mount distinction,  marked  by  highest 
honors  and  one  triumph  after  another. 
Congressman  Fogaity  did  not  come  to 
this  body  to  serve  any  special  pi-ivilege. 
He  came  here  ably,  faithfully,  and  hon- 
orably to  serve  the  people  of  his  district 
and  Nation  and  he  made  it  clear  from 
the  start  that  he  meant  business. 

Early  in  life  he  had  noted  the  strug- 
gles, the  disadvantages,  the  adversities, 
the  handicaps  of  ordinary  members  of 
the  rank  and  file.  He  knew  and  under- 
stood their  problems  and  was  interested 
In  promoting  their  welfare  and  better- 
ment. 

Early  he  realized  that  ordinary  work- 
ing people  needed  higher  standards  of 
living,  better  opportunities  for  education 
and  improvements  in  the  leadership, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  devoted 
to  promoting  the  public  health  and  well- 
being. 

Like  some  others  with  a  mission,  he 
found  tn  the  panel  of  the  great  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  to  which  he 
was  sissigned,  colleagues  and  kindred 
spirits  who,  like  hlm$elf ,  had  noticed  cer- 
tain, well-defined  health  needs  of  the 
people,  and  were  willing  to  exert  every 
effort  to  meet  them. 

John  Pogarty  was  an  untiring  worker 
and  never  spared  himself  for  a  moment. 
He  had  high  goals,  lofty  principles,  noble 
alms,  and  was  admirably  equipped  to  ad- 
vance them.  He  had  the  ability,  courage, 
unflagging  energy,  and  unswerving  dedi- 
cation to  tackle  social  problems  that  few 
dared  to  touch  at  the  time. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  under 
his  inspiring  leadership,  his  dreams  and 
his  humane  practical  conceptions  and 
ideas  for  promoting  the  health  of  the 
American  people  started  to  take  concrete 
shape,  and  before  long,  the  ofttlme 
slowly  moving  legislative  mills  of  the 
Congress  were  sparked  into  concrete,  ef- 
fective action. 

It  is  said  by  the  celebrated  expert  and 
commentator.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  In 
the  New  York  Times: 


No  one  In  the  history  of  this  country  has 
done  more  to  promote  more  and  better  health 
services,  more  and  better  health  facilities, 
and  more  and  better  health  research  than 
Representative  Pogarty. 


And  that  puts  it  in  accurate  terms. 

Some  years  ago  John  suffered  a  serious 
heart  attack  which  slowed  him  down  for 
a  while,  but  did  not  deter  him  for  long 
from  the  most  energetic  pursuit  of  his 
established  goals. 

A  man  of  profound  religious  faith  and 
devotion,  he  was  cantent  to  leave  his  own 
destiny  in  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  and 
he  stanchly  drew  on  all  his  resources, 
physical,  tntellectual,  political,  spiritual, 
and  inspirational,  almost  as  an  evange- 
list with  a  holy  cause,  hammering  out  one 
measure  after  another  to  set  up, 
strengthen,  and  perfect  the  institutes  of 
health,  the  basic  research  Institutions. 


and  related  agencies,  for  attacking  the 
killer  diseases,  like  cancer,  heart  trouble. 
vasciUar,  circulatory  and  stroke-produc- 
ing diseases,  muscular  dystrophy,  mental 
retardation,  fibrosis,  and  a  host  of  spastic 
and  congenital  afOictions  which  have 
plagued  humanity  for  centuries  and  have 
been  getting  worse  in  recent  years,  and 
which  this  great,  brave  son  of  Rhode 
Island  rightly  believed  should  be  banished 
from  the  earth.  „  ,  ,.  . 

How  well  he  did  this  overall  Job  is 
written  in  golden  letters  in  the  perma- 
nent records  of  this  House  and  the  other 
body,  and  in  the  prayers  and  gratitude 
of  the  American  people. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  so  many  people 
in  this  country  suffering  from  killer  and 
other  diseases  now  or  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  who  have  been  or  will  be 
cured  or  relieved  will  ever  owe  so  much  to 
one  individual  as  the  very  many  victims 
of  previously  incurable  diseases  now  owe, 
and  will  continue  to  owe,  to  John 
Pogarty  of  Rhode  Island  for  the  merciful 
aid  and  deliverance  which  his  inspired 
leadership  assured  for  them. 

When  he  entered  Congress  the  appro- 
priation for  medical  research  was  $2  mil- 
lion a  year,  and  now.  thanks  to  the  in- 
fluence and  impetus  of  his  truly  blessed 
work  and  idealism.  It  is  over  a  billion 
a  year  and  will  continue  to  grow  in  the 
future,  until  science  will  at  last  be  able  to 
unlock  the  many  more  secrets  that  will 
permit  millions  of  human  beings,  hereto- 
fore doomed  to  early  death,  or  to  lives  of 
helplessness,  need,  and  pain,  to  enjoy 
normal  spans  of  life  and  escape  from 
excruciating  suffering. 

Ts  it  any  wonder  that  John  Pogarty 
should  be  referred  to  as  "Mr.  PubUc 
Health"  by  Dr.  Ru*  and  other  experts 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  the  best 
position  of  all  to  appraise  his  tremen- 
dously historic  and  effective  contribu- 
tions to  suffering  mankind.  It  can  be 
said  without  fear  of  contradiction,  and 
unquestionably,  that  John  Pogarty  is  the 
greatest  political  health  leader  in  our 
history,  and  his  colleagues,  his  able,  de- 
voted staff,  and  those  who  worked  with 
hiin  In  the  committee  and  the  House, 
and  the  other  body,  can  be  proud  of  his 
great  work  and  proud  of  the  support  and 
invaluable  aid  they  gave  him. 

This  is  also  true  of  his  coworkers  In 
the  other  body,  Senator  Lister  Hill  and 
his  colleagues,  all  very  able,  dlstin- 
giiished  leaders,  and  the  wonderful  thing 
about  this  memorable  achievement  was 
that  these  dedicated  collaborators  and 
assistants,  and  all  who  worked  with  the 
great  John  Pogarty.  recognized  the  ep-. 
ochal  nature,  import  and  effects  of  ws 
carefully  selected,  fixed  goals  and  m 
miracles  they  would  work  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  human  race. 

John  Pogarty  was  the  driving  force 
that  translated  into  speedy,  administra- 
tive action  the  research  and  application 
In  our  hospital,  clinical  and  medical  sys- 
tems of  the  great,  scientific  and  medical 
discoveries,  techniques,  equipment,  appu- 
ances.  therapies  and  methods  that  have 
worked  such  wonders  in  free,  modern 
medicine  and  that  have  brought  tniiy 
immeasurable  blessings  to  so  many 
people.  „., 

I  would  like  to  touch  upon  the  personal 
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side  of  John  Pogarty.  because  to  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  well,  he  was  a  re- 
markable person,  who  at  once  inspired 
respect,  admiration,  and  affection. 
To  know  him  well  is  to  love  him. 
There  were  many  unusual,  impressive, 
and  attractive  facets  to  his  character 
and  makeup. 

He  was  strong,  powerful  and  rugged 
physically,  and  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  fear. 

He  had  a  natural,  quick,  alert  mind 
that  enabled  him  to  make  sharp,  accu- 
rate, speedy  appraisals. 

He  was  articulate  and  forceful  in  his 
speech,  capable  of  decisions,  and  per- 
suasive in  his  advocacy. 

When  aroused  by  an  allegiance  to  a 
cause,  he  was  militant  and  imswervlng. 

He  was  straightforward,  direct,  and 
falrmmded,  and  never  struck  a  low  blow. 
He  was  shrewd  and  canny  in  negotia- 
tions, artful  and  clever  In  gaining  his 
ends,  resourceful  in  putting  his  Ideas 
and  his  measures  through  his  committee, 
the  House,  and  the  Congress. 

He  was  profoundly  religious  minded, 
and  he  proudly  wore  for  everyone  to  see 
the  badge  and  the  stamp  of  his  Irish 
ancestry,  from  which  he  felt  he  drew 
much  of  his  strength,  his  power,  his 
courage,  his  zeal  for  good,  humane 
causes,  his  humor,  sympathetic  nature 
and  his  strong  sense  of  loyalty,  which 
was  one  of  the  dominating  qualities  he 
possessed. 

Rigorously  honest,  outspoken  and 
forthright,  candid  and  resolute— he  was 
a  man  whose  friendship  meant  some- 
thing more  than  lipservlce. 

He  could  always  be  counted  on  to  stand 
up  and  fight  for  his  friends  or  for  any 
cause  to  which  he  was  attached. 

John  was  firm  in  his  principles  and 
fiercely  intent  upon  his  goals,  but  he  was 
kindly  and  considerate  of  others — strong 
of  will,  but  gentle  of  heart,  and  generous 
of  impulse,  a  man  who  dealt  in  warm, 
personal  values,  rather  than  in  the  cold, 
unfeeling  absolutes  of  the  computer,  a 
man  who  commanded  respect  for  his  in- 
tegrity and  greatness,  admiration  for  his 
faith  and  his  courage,  and  love  for  his 
loyalty  and  his  essential  goodness  as  a 
human  being. 

An  unfaltering  patriot  and  lover  of 
his  country  and  Its  free  institutions. 
John  could  not  be  excelled  in  his  eager- 
ness to  sacrifice  of  himself  to  defend. 
strengthen,  and  enrich  this  Nation. 

In  war  and  peace,  he  served,  far  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty,  to  protect  our 
country  and  make  It  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live. 

Deep  in  his  conviction  that  this  Is  truly 
the  government  of  the  people,  he  won 
the  plaudits  and  the  hearts  of  his  coim- 
bymen  for  his  untiring,  determined 
elTorts  and  labors  to  improve  the  health 
and  lengthen  the  lifespan  of  the  people 
through  vigorous,  intelligent  develop- 
ment and  application  of  the  wonders  and 
miracles  of  modem  science  and  the 
genius  of  humane  statesmanship. 

John  Pogarty  saw  the  light  and  fol- 
towed  the  star  of  his  dream  to  the  lofty 
pinnacles  of  constructive  fulfillment  and 
noble  achievement  for  suffering  hu- 
manity. 
And  if  we  could  but  ask  him  today, 


what  inspired  him,  I  know  he  would  say 
In  his  characteristically  direct  way  that 
his  dream  was  in  part  an  Irish  dream, 
touched  and  colored  by  the  sufferings, 
aspirations,  and  glories  of  Erin,  a  dream 
that  sprang  up  from  the  soil  and  the 
travails    of    that    once    ravaged    land, 
through  indomitable  Grod-fearlng  ances- 
tors, who  fovind  in  this  coimtry  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  opportunity  denied 
them  In  their  own  cherished  homeland, 
and  who  implanted  into  the  breast  of 
John   Pogarty   the  undying  love   and 
loyalty  to  the  United  States,  and  its 
people,  and  this  great  Government,  that 
prompted  him,  in  such  a  real  sense,  to 
devote  his  life,  and  in  the  end  to  give 
his  life,  for  the  benefit  and  betterment 
of  his  fellow  Americans  and  his  fellow 
man.   And  he  gave  his  life  for  the  greater 
security,  strength,  and  glory  of  his  be- 
loved country.  Just  as  a  fighting  man 
stricken  In  battle. 

Yes,  it  was  in  truth,  in  the  merciful 
work  of  human  betterment  and  allevia- 
tion from  suffering  that  John  Pogarty 
throughout  his  long,  distinguished  serv- 
ice gave  his  all,  and  finally  his  life. 

As  the  poet  said: 


In  the  world  of  time  and  space  among  the 

bulk  of  actual  things, 
A  dream  was  dreamed  in  his  heart 
And  he  asked  himself  again  and  again,  like 

the  poet.  Can  that  dream  come  true? 


Can  millions  and  millions  of  people, 
many  yet  unborn,  dwell  in  the  house 
that  John  Pogarty  shaped  in  his  heart, 
the  noble  house  of  his  thoughts  and  his 
dreams? 

Thank  God,  he  got  his  answer,  and  he 
lived  to  see  his  dream  written  into  law, 
and  become  a  part  of  this  great  Govern- 
ment of  ours  to  bring  many  blessings 
and  promises  of  help  to  countless  af- 
flicted, distressed,  and  helpless  human 
beings,  heretofore  condemned  to  life- 
times of  suffering. 

I  could  ask:  "What  greater  love  hath 
any  man  than  that  he  should  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends?" 

This  House,  this  generation  hails  and 
acclaims  John  Pogarty,  and  mankind 
will  long  continue  to  sing  his  praises 
and  utter  prayers  of  gratitude  to  the  one 
who,  more  than  others,  although  he  en- 
Joyed  the  encouragement,  support  and 
effective  help  of  others,  opened  the  door 
that  has  liberated  millions  of  human 
beings  from  the  darkness  and  angiilsh  of 
pain  and  suffering  into  the  bright  sun- 
light of  restored  health  and  well-being. 

Who  knows,  indeed,  what  the  future 
will  bring  in  the  furtherance  of  his  work, 
what  miracles  and  wonders  may  yet  be 
worked  in  the  battle  of  man  against 
disease,  disability,  handicap,  retarda- 
tion, pain,  and  suffering  that  has  been 
launched  by  this  great  American,  whom 
we  so  deeply  and  so  sorrowfully  mourn. 

It  is  with  very  heavy  hearts  that  we 
bid  our  sad  farewells  to  this  great,  illus- 
trious leader,  who  was  our  dear,  beloved 
friend,  and  the  stalwart  worker  and 
fighter  for  truth,  progress,  and  Justice 
for  the  inarticulate  and  the  helpless. 

As  was  his  way  In  life,  he  has  gone 

from  us,  smiling,  fearless,  and  unafraid. 

to  "that  land  from  whose  bourne  no 

traveler  ever  returns." 

His  pasdng  leaves  an  irreplaceable 


void  in  this  great  House  and  in  the 
hearts  of  his  friends. 

In  these  historic  Halls  and  in  this 
Nation,  and  in  the  world  of  hvimanity. 
John  Pogarty  will  never  be  forgotten. 

He  will  always  be  remembered  for  his 
dream  and  the  rich  blessings  which  Its 
fulfillment  has  brought  to  the  world. 

We  will  continue  his  unfinished  work; 
the  great  alms  he  had  in  mind.  We  will 
take  up  the  torch  he  lighted. 

Our  prayers  and  our  tears  attend  him 
now,  as  we  bid  him  farewell;  our  good 
comrade  and  devoted  friend,  called  all 
too  soon  in  the  prime  of  his  life  to  his 
heaverUy  reward.  But  we  must  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  divine  will. 

To  his  gracious,  loving  wife  and  help- 
mate, Luise,  and  his  lovely,  young 
daughter,  Mary,  of  whom  he  was  so 
proud,  and  his  wonderful  family,  his  be- 
loved brothers  and  sisters,  his  dear  ones, 
and  the  dedicated  colleagues  and  staff 
members  who  worked  so  devotedly  with 
him,  all  so  sorrowfully  bereaved,  I  extend 
the  most  heartfelt  sympathy  and  prayers 
of  myself  and  family. 

And  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  great 
congressional  district,  which  touches  on 
the  great  district  represented  by  Con- 
gressman Pogarty  in  this  House,  and 
where  he  was  so  well  known,  so  highly 
esteemed  and  loved,  I  also  express  deep- 
est ssmapathy  and  condolence  to  his  be- 
reaved family. 

May  our  dearly  beloved  friend.  John, 
find  rest  and  peace  in  his  eternal  home. 
His  blessed  memory  will  always  remain 
with  us  to  guide  and  Inspire  us  In  our 
work. 

Some  words  of  the  Irish  poet,  Padralc 
Pearse  come  to  mind: 


I  have  vision  and  prophecy  and  the  gift  of 
fiery  speech, 

I  that  have  spoken  with  God  on  the  top  oS 
His  holy  hill— 

And  because  I  am  of  the  people,  I  under- 
stand the  people. 

My  heart  has  been  heavy  with  the  grief  at 
mothers. 

My  eyes  have  been  wet  with  the  tears  of 
children. 

What  if  the  dream  comes  true,  and  If  mil- 
lions unborn  shall  dwell. 

In  the  house  that  I  shaped  in  my  heart,  the 
noble  house  of  tey  thought? 

John  Pogarty's  dream,  now  coming 
true,  will  brighten  and  bless  humankind 
for  many  years  to  oome. 

God  love  him. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle captioned  "Mr.  Public  Health,"  by 
the  distinguished  commentator  and  ex- 
pert. Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  recently  «>- 
pearing  In  the  New  York  Times  which 
touched  very  significantly  upon  Con- 
gressman Pogarty's  magnificent  achieve- 
ments. 

Me.  Pttblic  Health — ^Death  Ekds  Long  Pioht 

BY  REPRESENTATrvE  POOAHTT  TO  OlVE  AMER- 
ICA Freedom  From  Disease 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  MD.) 
If  hospitals,  research  laboratories  and  In- 
stitutes for  the  aged,  infirm  and  retarded  had 
fiagpoles,  every  flag  would  have  fiown  at  half- 
staff  this  past  week  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
John  E.  Pooaktt. 

Representative  Pogarty  of  Rhode  Island 
died  of  a  heart  attack  last  Tuesday  at  the 
age  of  63. 

Flags  at  half-staff  woiild  not.  howevear,  have 
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been  limited  to  InsUtutlons.  They  would  alao 
have  been  In  evidence  In  thousands  of  homes 
throughout  Rhode  Island  and  the  nation. 

Mr.  Pogarty  was  not  Just  Interested  In  In- 
stitutions and  dollars.  He  was  Interested  In 
people,  and  no  appeal  tor  help  that  went  to 
his  office  was  ever  left  unanswered.  He 
would  go  to  inordinate  ends  to  try  to  And 
the  solution  to  problems  that  were  all  too 
often  Insoluble. 

No  one  In  the  history  of  this  country  has 
done  more  to  promote  more  and  better  health 
BOTlces,  more  and  better  health  facilities 
and  more  and  better  health  research  than 
Representative  Fogarty. 

FUkinno  Kxw  cktibadb 
Ironically,  his  death  came  lust  before  he 
was  to  be  sworn  In  for  his  14th  term — a 
time  when  he  was  mobUlzlng  his  forces  for 
another  all-out  crusade  against  disease,  dis- 
ability and  death. 

Also  Ironically,  his  death  was  caused  by  a 
heart  attack,  his  own  personal  pubUc  enemy 
number  one  as  the  primary  klUer  of  others. 
The  contribution  of  John  Fogarty  to  Im- 
proving health  and  rehabUltatlon  services 
tor  the  American  people  are  legend. 

When  he  entered  Congress  our  Federal  In- 
vestment In  medical  research  was  but  $3  mil- 
lion.   It  Is  now  well  over  $1  billion. 

During  his  freshman  year  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  number  of  disabled  per- 
sons rehabilitated  Into  employment  under 
the  public  program  was  but  12,000.  Last 
year  It  was  more  than  154,000. 

Medicare,  Medicaid,  more  nursing  home 
beds.  Federal  aid  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cians and  other  health  workers,  the  clinical 
center  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
workshops  and  classrooms  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  all  of  the  other  tremendous  ad- 
vances to  health  and  rehabilitation  In  the 
last  quaurter  century  stand  as  monuments  to 
this  late  "Mr.  Public  Health." 

He  and  his  co-worker  In  the  Senate,  Sena- 
tor Lister  Hill  from  Alabama,  were  recog- 
nized as  the  great  health  lead^s  of  all  time. 
They  complemented  and  supplemented  each 
other  In  their  conUnuing  flght  for  the  fifth 
freedom — ^freedom  from  disease. 

STABTED   AS   BRICKUITEB 

Mr.  Fogarty's  formal  education  ended  when 
he  received  his  high  school  diploma.  He  Im- 
mediately followed  In  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  and  older  brother  and  became  an 
apprentice  bricklayer. 

He  was  only  27  when  he  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  from  Rhode  Island.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  as  an  enlisted  man 
In  the  Navy  construction  corpe.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  Congress  to  carry  the 
torch  for  the  enlisted  men  In  the  armed 
forces. 

Having  been  denied  a  formal  education 
and  a  college  degree,  he  made  possible 
through  his  untiring  efforts  the  education  of 
literally  thousands  of  others  as  physicians, 
scientists  and  technicians  because  he  cared. 
Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Pogarty  was  chal- 
lenged with  the  opportunity  to  run  for  the 
Senate  frown  Rhode  Island.  After  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  with  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues he  decided  his  destiny  was  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  he  could 
continue  his  flght  for  health  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Labor  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

This  was  a  decision  that  for  suffering  hu- 
manity was  a  blessed  one. 

John  Fogarty,  who  started  as  a  bricklayer, 
ended  his  career  by  placing  countless  bricks 
in  a  solid  foundation  of  modem  laboratories, 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  institutions  for 
the  mentally  ill  and  the  retarded,  and  re- 
search laboratories  that  extend  from  the 
balls  of  science  to  the  community  Itself. 

With  bis  bright  green  tie  and  his  Irish 
accent,  he  was  a  circuit  rtder  for  health,  a 
teacher,  a  preacher,  a  fearless  foe  to  any 


chaUenger  who  stood  In  the  way  of  his 
crusade. 

He  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  friends 
from  the  scientist  to  the  sick  mourn  his 
loss  and  call  him  blessed. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  was  shocked  and  grieved  when 
I  heard  of  the  death  of  my  deep,  warm, 
personal  friend.  Confressman  John  E. 

T*'fW!AHTY 

John  was  a  great  American,  a  defender 
of  labor,  and  a  great  legislator.  His 
name  will  stand  out  forever  for  the  ad- 
vances that  he  was  responsible  for  in 
seeking  appropriations  for  medical  re- 
search, mental  health,  child  welfare, 
cancer,  heart — the  ailment  of  which  he 
succumbed — and  in  many  other  diseases 
and  aflaictions  affecting  mankind,  rich 
or  poor. 

As  a  bricklayer  and  a  member  of  the 
bricklayers'  union,  he  was  in  the  fore- 
most rank  as  the  defender  of  labor  and 
collective  bargaining.  Recently,  the  ar- 
ticle below  appeared  in  the  Bricklayer. 
Mason  and  Plasterer  magazine.  I  am 
proud  to  present  this  outstanding  tribute 
to  John  Pogarty  and  call  its  attention  to 
the  Congress. 

John  Fogarty  was  a  proud  Irish-Amer- 
ican. He  was  a  credit  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  his  beloved  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  He  will  be  long  missed 
by  his  many  friends  and  officials  in  the 
Nation.  It  will  be  my  earnest  prayer 
that  the  good  Lord  will  shower  him  with 
many  blessings  and  eternal  rest.  May 
his  beloved  family,  proud  of  his  dedi- 
cation to  his  Nation— leaving  to  them  a 
great  heritage  and  loving  memory,  be 
protected  with  Grod's  blessing: 

Passing  of  CoNoaESsiiAN  John  E.  Pogabtt 

A      Loss       TO       THB       COONTRT       AND       THIS 

Union 

The  sudden  passing  of  Congressman  John 
E.  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Ibland,  who  had  been 
a  highly  regarded  member  of  this  Interna- 
tional Union  for  35  years,  will  be  felt  as 
a  great  void  among  those  in  our  country 
who  care  about  the  health  and  welfare  of 
people  everywhere.  Always  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  bricklayer,  Congressman 
Fogarty  made  an  Indelible  impression  on 
the  many  hundreds  of  I.U.  members  he  had 
met  over  the  years. 

In  particular,  delegates  to  the  I.U.  con- 
vention last  year  in  Montreal  have  vivid 
memories  of  his  convention  talk  In  which 
he  called  for  greater  appropriations  to  meet 
America's  health  needs,  and  of  his  rem- 
iniscences about  his  early  days  as  a  brick- 
layer m  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where 
he  started  serving  his  apprenticeship  In 
January  1932  and  became  a  Journeyman 
member  of  Local  1  In  May  1938.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  In  1940  after  having 
served  as  President  of  Local  1. 

A  man  with  a  previous  history  of  a  heart 
attack,  he  died  In  hla  office  on  Capitol  Hill 
on  January  10  about  two  hours  before  the 
start  of  the  90th  Congress.  He  was  53.  As 
chairman  of  the  Houje  appropriations  sub- 
committee handling  health,  education  and 
welfare  matters,  he  was  a  powerful  figure  In 
Congress. 

In  his  remarks  to  the  Montreal  conven- 
tion. Congressman  fogarty  recalled  that 
when  he  first  ran  lor  Congress  in  1940, 
he  was  earning  $1.5Q  an  hour  as  a  union 
bricklayer  and  "averaging  $45  a  week." 
When  he  suddenly  fbund  himself  making 
$10,000  a  year  (a  Congressman's  pay  at  that 
time) ,  he  thought  he  would  be  a  rich  man. 
He  confided  to  the  delegates  that  he  thought 
he  owed  more  money  than  when  he  was 
first  elected  to  Congress. 


Many  eminent  persons  had  some  fine 
things  to  say  about  this  outstanding  Con- 
gressman and  outstendlng  bricklayer.  Here 
are  some  of  the  things  said: 

"John  Pogarty  was  a  great  leader  and  an 
effective  member  of  Congress.  I  am  shocked 
and  saddened  by  his  death.  He  was  a 
major  architect  In  the  fields  of  health  and 
education.  Lady  Bird  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter."— President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

"I  am  shocked  and  grieved  In  the  death 
of  my  dear  friend.  Congressman  John  E. 
Fogarty.  He  was  not  only  a  great  legis- 
lator and  a  great  American,  but  he  waa 
one  of  God's  noblemen.  His  name  will  for- 
ever occupy  prominent  pages  in  the  history 
of  o\ir  country.  For  it  waa  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Congressman  Fogarty  that  the  tre- 
mendous advances  were  made  In  the  making 
of  appropriations  in  the  fields  of  medical  re- 
search, mental  health,  child  welfare,  heart, 
cancer,  and  aU  other  conditions  afflicting 
mankind." — John  McCormack,  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"John  Fogarty  was  always  a  credit  to  the 
Congress  and  a  credit  to  this  International 
Union.  I  am  personally  grieved  by  the  loss 
of  a  dear  friend."— President  Thomas  P.  Mur- 
phy of  the  BM&PIU. 

"This  Is  a  tremendoiis  loss  to  the  country, 
especially  that  phase  of  govermnent  that  baa 
to  do  with  national  health.  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Congress  will  not  be  the  same  with- 
out him." — Senator  John  O.  Pastors  of  Rhode 
Island. 

"As  an  Individual,  Congressman  Fogarty 
believed  that  his  government  should  care 
about  people  who  lacked  access  to  good 
health  and  adequate  opportimlty.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Congressional  subcommittee  that 
appropriated  funds  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
he  provided  the  leadership  that  gave  his 
fellow  man  the  opportunity  to  live  a  healthier 
and  richer  life.  ...  We  shall  miss  his  pres- 
ence. But  his  work  will  live  on  In  those 
millions  of  people  who  have  a  better  life 
because  of  his  outstanding  efforts  In  the 
Congress." — Chairman  John  M.  Bailey  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 
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John  E.  Fogarty's  Favomtk  Vision 
(From  an  address  by  Mrs.  James  Bush-Brown 
Director,  Pennsylvania  School  of  Horticul- 
ture for  Women) 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  story  of  Chris- 
topher Wren,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
architects,  who  walked  one  day  unrecog- 
nized among  the  men  who  were  at  work  upon 
the  building  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  Lon- 
don which  he  had  designed.  "What  are  you 
doing?"  he  Inquired  of  one  of  the  worlunen, 
and  the  man  replied,  "I  am  cutting  a  piece 
of  stone."  As  he  went  on  he  put  the  same 
question  to  another  man,  and  the  man  re- 
plied, "I  am  earning  five  shillings  twopence 
a  day,"  and  to  a  third  man  he  addressed  the 
same  Inquiry  and  the  man  answered,  "I  am 
helping  Sir  Christopher  Wren  build  a  beauti- 
ful cathedral."  That  man  had  vision.  He 
could  see  beyond  the  cutting  of  the  stone, 
beyond  the  earnmg  of  his  dally  wage,  to  the 
creation  of  a  work  of  art — the  building  of 
a  great  cathedral.  And  In  your  life  it  Is 
Important  for  you  to  strive  to  attain  a  vision 
of  the  large  whole. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  family  of  John  Fogarty— 
his  wife  Luise,  his  daughter  Mary,  hla 
brothers  and  his  sister— his  many,  many 
friends  and  his  devoted  staff,  I  should  like 
to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  my  col- 
leagues for  the  many  eloquent  and  sin- 
cere tributes  that  have  been  paid  to  our 
late  departed  colleague.  I  am  sure  that 
they  would  ask  me  at  this  time  to  express 
their  sincere  appreciation  to  you  for  the 


many  wonderful  words  that  have  been 
spoken  about  this  truly  great  American. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing a  greater  insight  into  the  extraor- 
dinary personage  of  our  beloved  late 
colleague,  John  E.  Fogarty,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  following  articles 
Inserted  in  the  Record.  They  Include 
memoriams  from :  His  Eminence  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushing,  who  worked  closely 
with  John  Fogarty  rendering  assistance 
to  retarded  children  or  "exceptional  chil- 
dren" as  the  good  cardinal  refers  to 
them;  Constance  Laliberte,  who  worked 
for  Congressman  Pogarty  and  is  now  as- 
sociated with  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps;  Maxwell  M.  Qeffen,  publisher  of 
Medical  World  News  and  longtime 
friend  of  John  Pogarty;  Philip  H.  Able- 
son,  editor  of  Science ;  and  perhaps  most 
beautiful  of  all,  a  number  of  statements 
given  to  Mrs.  Fogarty  by  the  children  of 
St.  Philip's  School  in  Greenville,  R.I., 
which  was  John  Fogarty's  parish : 
Statement  by  His  Eminence  Richaso  Cardi- 
nal   Cushing,    Archbishop    or    Boston, 

IN      MeMORIAM  :      CONGRXSSMAN     JOHN      E. 

Fogarty 

Informed  by  good  Father  Geddes  of  a 
Requiem  Mass  to  be  celebrated  Friday  eve- 
ning In  memory  of  the  late  beloved  Con- 
gressman John  E.  Fogarty,  I  am  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  to  record  a  few 
thoughts  pertaining  to  my  relationship  with 
him  and  my  appreciation  of  him. 

Congressman  Fogarty  told  me  years  ago 
that  he  was  prompted  to  become  Interested 
in  retarded  children  after  reading  a  speech 
that  I  had  made  in  behalf  of  over  five  mU- 
Uon  of  these  children  in  the  United  States. 
As  his  knowledge  increased  his  great  heart 
was  soon  attracted  to  these  children  and  he 
Immediately  began  to  impress  upon  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Congress  our 
responsibility  to  help  these  "Exceptional 
Children  of  God".  I  call  them  "Exceptional" 
not  because  they  are  handsome  or  brilliant 
but  because  they  give  us  an  exceptional 
opportunity  of  showing  our  love  for  God  by 
loving  the  least  of  His  brethren. 

No  member  of  the  National  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  modem  times  did  more  for 
these  "Exceptional  Children"  and  for  oth- 
ers, poor  and  needy,  than  the  dedicated  Con- 
gressman John  Fogarty.  Time  and  again 
over  the  years  he  would  contact  me  or  I 
would  contact  him.  As  a  result  of  this  re- 
lationship I  do  not  know  of  any  Congress- 
man who  was  more  devoted  to  these  men- 
tally and  physically  handicapped  children 
and  other  seemingly  abandoned  and  help- 
less BOUlS. 

It  is  very  significant  to  me  that  Honorable 
John  Fogarty  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. For  years  his  heart,  which  was  as  big 
Bs  himself,  overflowed  with  love  for  the  poor 
and  the  helpless.  When  it  came  to  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  the  citizens  of  this  country,  he  was 
always  in  the  forefront  advocating  in  his  very 
effective  way  federal  aid  in  behalf  of  these 
and  other  forgotten  souls. 

His  life,  In  my  opinion,  should  be  an  In- 
spiration to  those  who  find  it  impossible  to 
pursue  the  courses  of  higher  education  and 
are  forced,  as  a  result  of  lack  of  finances  or 
some  other  cause,  to  find  a  living  in  the 
workaday  world.  His  accomplishments,  per- 
sonal and  official,  are  reminders  to  those  In 
humble  walks  of  life  that  education  never 
ends  and,  no  matter  how  lowly  may  be  the 
work  one  does  here  below.  It  is  always  pos- 
sible to  go  higher  through  personal  efforts, 
noble  aspirations  and  love  for  the  poor. 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council  the  Church  is  known 
as    "the    Servant    Church."      The    Church 


is  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ  rendering 
service  to  the  world.  Congressman  John 
Pogarty  was  a  faithful  "servant"  of  the 
"Servant  Church"  long  before  the  Second 
Vatican  CouncU. 

His  death  was  sudden  and  a  shock  to  his 
loved  ones  and  aU  thoee  who  knew  him,  but 
we  all  have  the  consolation  that  here  was  a 
ChristUke  man  going  about  doing  good  at  all 
times,  especially  for  those  who  could  not  help 
themselves. 

His  charitable  soul  Is  now,  please  God,  In 
the  Mansions  of  Heaven  but  his  memory  wlU 
live  forever  In  the  great  social  legislation 
that  be  sponsored  or  supported  while  serv- 
ing within  and  without  the  United  States 
Congress.  We  who  knew  him  best  and  loved 
him  most  shaU  never  forget  him  in  our 
Masses,  prayers  and  the  fruits  of  our  sacri- 
fices. He  shall  always  be  an  Inspiration  to 
me  and  others  who  loved  his  way  of  life  on 
this  earth. 

Congressman  Pogarty  was  a  man  of  God — 
a  layman  who  exemplified  the  ideal  layman 
of  the  Servant  Church.  May  he  rest  In  peace 
and  Intercede  for  us  all  before  the  throne  of 
God. 

Richard  Cardinai.  Cushinc, 

ArchltUhop  of  Boston. 

Friend   of  the   Common   Man 
(By  Constance  Laliberte) 

John  E.  Fogarty,  who  rose  from  brick- 
layer to  one  of  America's  most  Influential 
congressmen,  wUl  long  be  remembered  as  a 
friend  and  inspiration  to  the  NYC,  especially 
by  those  who  have  participated  In  the  Rhode 
Island  Program. 

He  played  an  ImptHtant  role  In  forming 
the  national  legislation  that  brought  the 
NYC  Into  existence.  Also,  he  worked  dili- 
gently to  secure  sufficient  funds  for  our  state, 
thvis  making  it  possible  for  hundreds  of  teen- 
agers to  find  employment  through  the  NYC. 

Congressman  Pogarty  can  also  serve  as  an 
Inspiration  to  all  of  us.  He  was  a  champion 
for  the  cause  of  more  beneficial  health  legis- 
lation. He  was  concerned  about  the  common 
man  and  his  problems.  Countless  people 
received  help  directly  from  him. 

Congressman  Pogarty  earned  every  honor 
that  was  bestowed  on  him.  He  waa  one  of 
our  country's  most  prominent  citizens,  but 
he  had  to  work  his  way  up  from  humble 
beginnings.  Perhaps  this  is  why  he  took 
such  an  interest  in  the  common  man — he 
understood  the  problems  of  ordinary  people. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  great  work  he  began 
will  be  carried  on  in  order  to  benefit  future 
generations. 

Just  as  the  90th  Congress  convened  Its 
first  session  on  January  10,  I  learned  that 
one  of  Its  most  colorful  and  vital  figures  had 
passed  away  In  his  office  across  the  street 
from  the  Capitol.  John  E.  Pogarty,  "umon 
bricklayer,"  as  he  liked  to  call  himself,  was, 
as  most  everyone  else  described  him,  "Mr. 
Public  Health."  Though  he  represented  the 
second  district  of  Rhode  Island  In  the  small- 
est state  of  the  Union  for  26  years,  he  played 
a  major  role  in  the  health  progress  of  the 
entire  nation  as  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  powerful  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor-HEW,  which  initiates  all 
health  appropriations  legislation. 

In  1946,  the  year  before  Congressman  Po- 
garty Joined  the  subcommittee,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  spent  only  $3.5  million. 
For  fiEcal  1967.  NIH  was  voted  a  budget  of 
$1.5  billion.  When  he  became  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  In  1949,  the  total  HEW 
budget  was  approximately  $1  billion.  But 
the  final  HEW  budget  voted  for  fiscal  1967, 
for  which  he  was  largely  responsible,  is  $9.8 
billion.  And  every  dollar  in  that  budget  had 
to  pass  the  zealous  scrutiny  of  John  Pogarty. 

I  could  fill  many  pages  with  tales  about 
this  fabulous  character.  For  years,  we  had 
the  habit  of  spending  an  afternoon  In  New 
York    (following   the   Lasker   Award   lunch- 


eon), reminiscing  about  our  respective  in- 
terests in  the  health  field.  The  first  time 
we  met  we  were  alone.  The  following  year, 
two  or  three  people  Joined  our  little  coffee 
klatch.  At  our  last  get-together  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  after  a  meeting  the  Congressman 
had  addressed  In  Washington,  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  dozen  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  government,  medicine,  and  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry. 

All  of  us  were  happy  to  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine of  his  quiet,  self-effacing,  off-the-cuff 
attitude.  And  aU  of  us  will  miss  him — one 
of  Washington's  truly  Irreplaceable  men. 

He  declined  the  opportunity  to  become 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  because  he  felt, 
as  he  stated  In  a  recent  MWN  cover  story, 
that  he  "could  do  more  by  staying  on  In  the 
House  as  chairman  of  my  committee — more 
for  the  people  of  my  state  and  the  country 
and  perhaps  the  world." 

John  Fogarty,  you  helped  millions  to 
achieve  better  health,  you  saved  countiess 
lives,  and  you  died  too  soon. 

M.  M.  Gkffkn. 

John  Edward  Pogarty 
When  John  Pogarty  entered  Congress  in 
1941,  at  the  age  of  27,  his  backgroxmd  in- 
cluded a  high  school  education  and  10  years 
as  a  bricklayer  and  tmlon  official.  At  his 
death,  on  10  January,  he  was  highly  re- 
spected for  his  knowledge  of  many  aspects  of 
public  health  and  his  effectiveness  in  foster- 
ing medical  research.  He  had  received  more 
than  100  awards,  Including  many  honorary 
degrees. 

Representative  Pogarty  began  service  on 
the  Labor  and  Federal  Security  Agency  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee In  1947  and  became  subcommittee 
chairman  in  1949.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
service  on  the  subcommittee,  the  total  budg- 
et of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  was 
about  $3  mllUon.  In  the  current  year  the 
NIH  budget  approximates  $1.4  billion.  Ac- 
complishing this  great  expansion  was  not 
easy.  Traditionally  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee seeks  to  hold  down  expenditures. 
Often  Pogarty  placed  his  career  In  Jeopardy 
by  clashing  with  the  committee  chairman, 
then  Clarence  Cannon. 

Fogarty  never  wavered  in  his  belief  in  the 
value  of  medical  research,  and  he  fostered 
its  expansion  with  single-minded  zeal.  His 
resovu-cea  Included  great  energy  and  unusual 
political  sagacity.  lieports  of  the  hearings 
of  his  subcommittee  reveal  a  master  crafts- 
man at  work  patiently  building  an  extraor- 
dinarily good  case  for  expanded  support  of 
medical  research.  In  his  efforts  Fogarty  had 
an  effective  partner  in  Senator  Lister  Hill. 
On  occasions  when  House  leadership  suc- 
ceeded in  thwarting  Pogarty,  Senator  Hill 
obtained  support  for  Increased  appropria- 
tions in  the  Senate.  Other  important  allies 
were  James  Shannon  (director  of  NIH) .  Mary 
Lasker,  and  the  medical  research  community. 
Possessing  a  combination  of  charm,  brains, 
energy,  and  money,  Mrs.  Lasker  has  baa 
access  to  all  recent  Presidents  and  can  mo- 
bilize Important  support  for  medical  re- 
search. Prom  the  medical  community  Po- 
garty could  depend  on  such  well-known  ex- 
pert vritnesses  as  Paul  Dudley  White.  Karl 
Mennlnger,  Sidney  Farber,  and  Michael  Ds 
Bakey. 

Pogarty  built  skillfully  and  well.  He  un- 
derstood the  vital  relationship  between  the 
support  of  fundamental  science  and  prac- 
tical objectives.  He  built  for  permanence. 
His  methodical  care  year  after  year  won  for 
him  and  the  programs  he  fostered  broad 
support  In  Congress.  The  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  19  January  1967  provides  an  indica- 
tion of  the  respect  he  enjoyed.  Tributes  to 
him  by  more  than  100  of  his  colleagues  are 
recorded  there.  Many  of  the  words  of  praise 
are  devoted  to  the  enduring  value  of  his  ef- 
forts In  expanding  medical  research. 
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There  1b  considerable  sentiment  In  Con- 
gress to  Implement  an  Idea  that  Fogarty  ad- 
vanced in  September  1963: 

"I  should  like  to  see  a  plan  to  bring  into 
being  at  Bethesda  a  great  International  cen- 
ter for  research  in  biology  and  medicine  dedi- 
cated to  international  cooperation  and  col- 
laboration in  the  interests  of  the  health  of 
manUnd  as  so  boldly  envisaged  by  the 
President.  This  center  would  encompass 
conference  faculties,  laboratory  and  study 
space,  and  living  quarters  to  permit  the  as- 
sembly for  discussion,  study,  and  research  of 
the  outstanding  health  scientists  of  the 
world.  I  visualize  this  center  associated  with 
the  great  facilities  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine as  representing  the  visible  and  tangible 
embodiment  of  this  Nation's  devotion  to  the 
use  of  science  for  peaceful  purposes  and  the 
good  of  mankind." 

Congressman  Laird  (B-Wls.),  on  18  Jan- 
uary 1967,  spoke  for  many  Congressmen 
(and  scientists)  when  he  stated,  "I  can  think 
of  no  more  fitting  and  lasting  tribute  to  this 
great  himmnitarian  than  the  establishment 
by  this  Congress  of  such  a  center — the  John 
E.  Fogarty  International  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  in  the  Health  Sciences.  Not  only  will 
such  an  institution  be  a  living  embodiment 
of  the  spirit  and  aspirations  of  John  Fogarty, 
but  it  will  serve  a  needed  and  valuable  role 
In  securing  the  progress  of  science  in  the 
cause  of  the  well  being  of  all  mankind." 
PyTT.TP  H.  Abklsom. 

As  We  Remzmbxr  Ottr  Conghissuak, 

John  E.  Fogabtt 

(By  the  children  of  St.  Philip  School, 

Grades  one  and  two) 

OKAOK  ONX 

John  E.  Fogarty:  He  fought  in  World  War 
n.  He  helped  poor  people.  He  helped  buUd 
homes  for  poor  people.  He  worked  in 
Washington.  He  helped  us.  He  helped 
children.  He  lived  in  Rhode  Island.  I  will 
pray  for  him. 

PXTEK  COOGAN. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  John  Fogarty  is  big.  He 
went  to  church.  He  worked  in  Washing- 
ton. We  all  loved  him.  I  will  pray  for 
him. 

Clairx  Cavanagh. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  He  helped  build  labora- 
tories. He  was  a  good  Congressman.  We 
love  you  for  helping  the  poor  people.  I 
hope  he  Is  in  heaven.    I    will  pray  for  you. 

James  Powers. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  He  helped  sick  people. 
John  E.  Fogarty  was  a  big  man.  He  helped 
the  schools.  He  did  good  for  the  people.  He 
helped  our  State. 

LORI  Labaoie. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  I  loved  him.  He  was  an 
important  man.  He  helped  build  places. 
We  pray  for  him. 

Catherine  Sieozik. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  He  was  an  important 
man.  He  helped  build  houses  for  the  poor 
people.  He  helped  the  poor  people  in 
Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  nice  man.  I  will 
pray  for  him. 

William  Walker. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  He  helped  the  poor  peo- 
ple. He  worked  In  Washington.  He  was  nice 
to  others.     He  built  schools.     I  loved  him. 

Michael  Corrao. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  He  liked  to  help  people. 
He  helped  to  build  schools.  He  helped  poor 
people.  He  was  mce  to  others.  He  loved  us. 
I  hope  God  will  help  him.  I  will  pray  for 
him. 

SlTZANNE  CTTLLEN. 


John  E.  Fogarty :  He  helped  build  hospitals 
and  he  helped  build  schools.     He  was  a  good 
man.    I  loved  him.    I  will  pray  for  him. 
Madonna  Cahill. 


John  E.  Fogarty.  He  helped  the  sick.  He 
worked  for  others.  He  helped  build  some 
schools.  He  worked  itt  Washington.  He 
helped  children.    I  will  pray  for  him. 

Barbara  Placido. 


John  E.  Fogarty:  He  worked  in  Washing- 
ton. I  loved  him.  He  helped  poor  people. 
He  helped  other  people. 

Susan  Harrison. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  He  was  a  big  important 
man.  He  helped  other  people.  He  built 
schools  for  R.I.  I  loved  Congressman  Fo- 
garty. He  was  in  World  War  U.  We  hope 
he  went  to  Heaven.     We  will  pray  for  him. 

Kevin  Gates. 


John  E.  Fogarty:  He  helped  the  poor.  He 
was  a  good  man.  He  loved  us.  He  worked 
in  Washington. 

Frank  Mansi. 

grade  2 
Dear  Mrs.  Fogarty :  I  Icnow  you  are  sad  and 
everything.  But  we  are  sorry  and  we  hate  to 
hear  It.  We  all  love  you.  And  that's  how 
it  goes.  We  are  very  very  sorry.  And  that's 
how  God  want  It  to  b«. 

tiORI  Paolantonio. 

Dear  Mrs.  Fogarty:  1  know  you  feel  sad 
but  I  do  too.  I  know  It  Is  your  man  the 
flag  is  at  half  mast  bacause  our  lawmaker 
died  three  weeks  today.  I  loved  him  very 
much.  I  kiiow  you  did  too.  You  loved  him 
much  more  then  I  did.    Good-by  for  now. 

Susan  Reall. 

Dear  Mrs.  Fogarty:  I  know  how  you  feel 
with  your  family.  I  know  he  was  a  Con- 
gressman and  he  loved  you  too.  And  I  loved 
him  very  much.  I  saw  hdm  on  T.V.  and  I 
like  you  too  Mrs.  Fogarty. 

SCZANNX  Demebs. 

Congressman  Fogarty:  Dear  Bill,  Prank, 
Mary,  and  Charles,  I  laiow  your  uncle  was 
first  a  bricklayer.  I  loved  him.  He  loved 
the  sick  and  poor.  I  see  the  flag  at  half 
mast.  That  shows  our  (con)  country  Is  sad. 
John  E.  Fogarty  was  a  good  honest  man. 

Lisa  Gibbons. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  John  E.  Fogarty  helped 
the  sick  and  poor.  We  all  loved  him  because 
he  helped  all  the  people  In  the  world.  We 
are  all  sorry  that  he  dl«d.  We  did  not  want 
him  to  die. 

Pamaa  Wojcibchowski. 

Dear  Mrs.  Fogarty :  I  Will  never  forget  when 
John  died.  I  loved  him  very  much.  The 
flag  is  half  mast.     It  Is  sad  for  us. 

Cheryl  Dionne. 

Dear  Mrs.  Fogarty:  I  feel  sad  for  your 
husband.  I  know  you  and  the  family  feel 
very  sad.  He  was  a  good  Congressman.  He 
helped  the  sick  and  the  poor.  He  died  for 
our  country.  The  flag  Is  at  half  mast. 
Love, 

Mart  Lyons. 

Dear  Mrs.  Fogarty:  I  feel  very  sorry  for 
your  husband  who  died.  And  I  also  feel 
sad  for  you  and  all  tlie  famly.  I  will  re- 
member you  In  my  prayers.  I  see  the  flag  at 
half  mast  so  I'll  remember  you  and  your 
husband. 

Patricia  Monahan. 

Dear  Mrs.  Fogarty :  I  prayed  for  your  hus- 
band dying.  He  Is  a  Congressman.  He 
prayed  for  sick  people. 


He  worked  In  Washington,  D.C.  The  flag 
Is  at  half  mast  and  I  am  sad  for  his  wife. 
He  loves  the  poor. 

Joanne  Beaudhy. 

DcM  Mrs.  Fogarty:  I  know  you  and  your 
family  are  very  sad.  J.E.F.  was  a  Congress- 
man. He  loved  the  sick  and  poor.  The  flag 
is  at  half  mast  because  John  E.  Fogarty  died. 
Everyone  la  said  because  JJEJ".  died.  He 
died  for  our  country. 

Sharon  CHAKTntoir. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  John  E.  Fogarty  was  a 
nice  man.  He  helped  the  sick  and  the  poor 
people  for  health  of  our  country.  John  E. 
Fogarty  helped  the  people  in  Washington, 
D.C.  John  E.  Fogarty  was  a  Congressman 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Robert  Ctjllen. 

Dear  Mrs.  Fogarty:  I  hope  you  pray  for 
him.  I  hope  you  pray  for  him  all  the  time. 
I  hope  your  husband,  John  E.  Fogarty,  goes 
up  to  heaven.  He  helped  the  sick  people 
and  he  helped  the  poor  people. 

Linda  Benck. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  John  E.  Fogarty  has  died. 
I  am  sorry  for  his  wife  and  family.  The 
flag  Is  at  half  mast.  1  saw  him  in  the  news- 
paper. He  was  a  good  Congressman.  I  will 
pray  for  htm. 

Daniel  Smith. 

John  E.  Fogarty  died  fo:-  our  country.  He 
worked  In  Washington,  D.C.  I  see  the  flag 
half  mast  every  day.    I  am  sad  he  died. 

Bandba  cabbesry. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  Congressman  Fogarty  was 
a  lawmaker.  He  worked  all  over  the  world. 
He  prayed  every  day  because  he  loved  the 
sick.  He  virorked  in  Washington,  D.C.  We 
have  the  flag  half  mast  at  St.  Philip  School. 
Patricia  Wojciechowski. 
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John  E.  Fogarty:  I  know  you  are  a  law- 
maker of  U.S.A.  and  everybody  Is  sad  be- 
cause they  see  the  flag  flying  half  way  on  the 
pole  and  they  are  sad  because  (then)  they 
know  that  John  E.  Fogarty  died.  And  I  am 
very  sad  too  for  John  E.  Fogarty.  And  we 
know  that  he  died  for  our  country. 

John  Gilson. 


Dear  Mrs.  Fogarty:  I  love  Congressman  Fo- 
garty, very  much.  The  flag  is  half  mast  for 
you.  the  class  prayed  for  him.  He  was  a 
lawmaker  In  Washington  D.C.  He  died  for 
the  country.  He  helped  the  poor  and  the 
sick. 

Patricia  Mebcier. 

Dear  Mrs.  Fogarty:  The  flag  is  still  at  half 
mast  at  St.  Philip  School.  We  are  sad.  All 
grades  are  sad.  I  love  you  very  much  I  am 
very  sorry  that  your  husband  died.  Every- 
one must  be  sorry  too.    Love, 

Debobah  McVey. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  John  E.  Fogarty,  the 
Congressman  who  worked  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  loved  the  poor.  He  died  three 
weeks  ago.  Since  then  the  flag  was  half 
mast.    He  was  a  lawmaker  for  the  U.S.A. 

Marie  Picard. 

Dear  Mrs.  Fogarty,  I  know  you  feel  sad. 
He  worked  In  Washington  D.C.  as  I  know. 
We  talk  about  him  in  school.  He  helped  the 
sick  and  the  poor. 

Tracy  Lavod. 

Our  Congressman  John  B.  Fogarty  was  a 
fine  man.  He  died  three  weeks  ago.  The 
flag  is  at  half  mast.  He  was  a  lawmaker. 
He  worked  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  feel  sorry 
for  his  wife  and  all  the  family.  How  sad  I 
felt  when  he  died. 

Linda  Sachuk. 


"Doctor  John":  I  wish  John  E.  Fogarty 
did  not  die  because  be  was  a  lawmaker.  My 
family  knows  John  E.  Fogarty.  When  he 
died  they  put  the  flag  at  half  mast. 

Raymond  Oliveb. 

John  E.  Fogarty  I  saw  John  E.  Fogarty  in 
the  newspaper.  John  E.  Fogarty  was  a  Con- 
gressman. He  worked  for  Rhode  Island. 
Els  wife  Is  sad.  He  loved  the  sick  and  poor. 
When  someone  like  J.EJ*.  dies  the  flag  Is 
half  mast. 

Philip  Octeau. 

Dear  Mrs.  Fogarty:  I'll  remember  yovir 
husband  In  my  prayers.  The  flag  is  at  half 
mast.  I  am  sorry  he  had  to  die  now.  He 
was  a  lawmaker  for  U.S.A.  I  am  very,  very 
sad.    All  Rhode  Island  is  very  sad,  too. 

Priscilla  Mttrpht. 

Mr.  Fogarty:  John  E.  Fogarty  was  a  grand 
person.  He  worked  hard  and  helped  the 
sick.  He  also  did  a  lot  of  good  for  the  re- 
tarded children.  He  was  everyone's  friend 
and  I  will  miss  him  a  lot.  He  made  his 
record  true. 

Karen  Driscoll. 

GRADE  3 

Congressman  Pogarty:  John  B.  Pogarty 
was  a  great  man.  He  always  helped  the  poor, 
the  sick,  and  he  collected  money  to  build 
homes  for  the  children  that  had  no  brains. 
Besides  helping  the  poor  he  was  a  holy  man. 
He  went  to  church  every  Sunday.  He  never 
missed  Mass. 

He  served  his  country  well.  John  Pogarty 
was  In  World  War  Two.  When  Congressman 
Ftogarty  died  many  people  felt  sad.  We  know 
there  is  no  other  man  like  him.  John  Fogarty 
died  by  heart  attack.  He  died  a  happy  life. 
He  loved  God.    May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Peter  Davet. 

John  E.  Pogarty:  John  Pogarty  was  a  good 
man.  John  went  to  church  every  Sunday. 
He  served  our  country  in  World  War  n.  He 
made  new  laws.  John's  best  hobby  was  rais- 
ing money  for  new  hospitals.  He  always 
helped  the  poor.  We  lost  a  great  man.  We 
need  more  men  like  John.    Good  bye  John. 

Oh  Lord  let  him  lay  in  peace. 

Thomas  Raimondo. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  John  E.  Fogarty  was  a 
wonderful  man.  Besides  being  a  wonderful 
man,  he  was  a  wonderful  Catholic.  He  was 
always  interested  in  retarded  children,  and 
poor  children.  When  our  beloved  Congress- 
man died,  the  flag  was  set  at  half  mast.  That 
reminds  us  about  our  beloved  Congressman. 
I  hope  he  will  rest  in  peace. 

Jane  Cavanagb. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  John  E.  Fogarty  was  very 
good  to  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  old.  He 
was  good  to  children  too.  John  was  a  man  of 
God.  He  went  to  church  on  Sundays  and  on 
Holy  days. 

Congressman  Fogarty  fought  for  our  coim- 
try  In  World  War  n. 

Dear  God  bless  him  and  bring  him  to 
Heaven  with  You. 

Chektl  Placiso. 


John  E.  Fogarty 
J — John  E.  Fogarty  was  a  wonderful  person. 
O— Oh  I  how  he  helped  our  country. 
H — He  helped  everyone  he  could. 
N — No  one  disliked  him. 
E. — Everyone  owes  a  debt  to  him. 
P— Friends,  he  had  many  of  them. 
O— Oh  I  how  we  all  love  him. 
0 — God  bless  him  now  and  forever. 
A — A  special  prayer  for  him. 
R — Remember  him  I  will  always. 
T — To  him  I  am  thankful  for  help. 


y — ^Young  and  old  we  all  will  remember  him 
always. 

Suzanne  Payette. 

Fogarty 
F— Is  for  his  friendship  with  other  men. 
O — Is  for  how  obedient  he  was. 
G — Is  for  the  good  he  did. 
A — Is  for  all  his  work  with   the  retarded. 
R — ^Is  for  us  to  remember  him. 
T — ^Is  for  being  true  to  everyone. 
Y — ^Is  for  all  those  years   he  put  into  his 
work. 
John  E.  Fogarty  did  a  lot  for  our  state,  and 
our  country.    It's  sad  we  lost  him,  but  I'm 
sure  he  has  a  happy  home  In  heaven  with 

God! 

Karen  Gill. 


John  E.  Fogarty 
J— He  brought  joy  to  people. 
O — His  outstanding  deeds. 
H — His  honesty,  charity,  care. 
N — His  nobleness  of  heart. 
E. — ^Everlastingly    faithfulness   towards    his 

program. 
F — His  faithfulness  towards  the  retarded. 
O — His  obedience  to  God  and  his  country. 
G — ^His  gratefulness  towards  Rhode  Island. 
A — Assisting  the  aged. 
R — His  religious  life. 
T — He  tried  the  best  he  could. 
Y— His  Interest  In  youth. 

Judith  Harrison. 

p — ^Fogarty 's  name  will  never  be  forgotten. 

O — Often  he  helped  the  sick. 

G — Great  Congressman  Pogarty  had  a  won- 
derful way  with  people. 

A — Always    working    for    health,    education, 
and  welfare. 

R — Representing  this  great  little  state. 

T — Thoughtful    and    kind    his    whole    life 
through. 

Y — ^Yes — this  man  was  truly  a  Christian. 

Thomas  Peloquin. 

Fogarty 
P — ^Faithfulness 
O — Opportunity 
G — Goodness 
A — Advfincement 
R — Religious 
T — Truthfulness 
Y — ^Youth 

Congressman  Pogarty  was  a  very  intel- 
ligent, kind,  willing  man.  He  wanted  to 
get  people  to  help  him  pay  for  the  doctor  and 
medicine  bills  for  the  poor  people  who 
couldn't  afford  to  pay.  He  always  had  a 
friendly  smile  for  all  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. He  did  Just  what  God  wanted  all 
men  to  do  to  think  of  his  neighbor.  Peo- 
ple will  never  forget  what  a  good  and  won- 
derful man  he  was.  God  must  surely  have 
taken  him  into  heaven. 

Debbie  Gibbons. 

Congressman  Pogarty:  Congressman  Po- 
garty vras  my  Uncle.  He  went  to  Congress 
when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old.  He 
served  there  twenty-six  years.  He  was 
fourteenth  in  seniority  out  of  four  hundred 
thlrty-flve  Congressmen.  He  served  xmder 
four  different  Presidents  and  was  a  close 
personal  friend  of  President  Kennedy.  He 
was  proud  of  his  Irish  background  and  to 
symbolize  it  he  wore  a  green  bow  tie  which 
later  became  his  trademark.  He  was  known 
in  Rhode  Island  as  everybody's  Congress- 
man and  in  the  country  as  Mr.  Public  Health. 

Martha  Fogarty. 

John  E.  Pogarty:  My  uncle  was  John  E. 
Pogarty.  He  served  in  Congress  for  twenty- 
six  years.  He  died  a  few  hours  before  he 
was  to  be  sworn  into  the  ninetieth  Congress. 
I  knew  him  very  well.  He  was  my  Godfather. 
He  used  to  take  my  cousins  and  me  for  Jeep 
rides  on  Sundays.     We  had  fun  with  him. 


Sometimes  he  threw  footballs  to  us.    We  saw 
him  on  Sundays  and  bad  a  lot  of  fun  I 

Raymond  Fogarty. 

There  was  a  great  man.  His  name  was 
John  E.  Pogarty.  He  loved  everything  and 
everyone.  John  E.  Fogarty  helped  the  people 
that  had  somettilng  wrong  with  their  mind. 
He  made  the  world  strong  and  then  God 
took  John  E.  Pogarty  to  Him.  John  E.  Fo- 
garty was  a  great  loss  to  the  world  and  us. 
It  was  sad  seeing  him  lowered  into  his  grave. 
He  made  our  world  strong  and  healthy.  Now 
he  is  dead  but  we  must  keep  our  world 
strong  the  same  way  as  he  did.  He  started 
it  and  we  must  try  to  keep  it  that  way 
forever. 

Joseph  Oates. 

John  E.  Pogarty 
"John  E." 
J — Is  for  justice 
O — is  for  our  Congressman 
H — is  for  honest 
N — ^Is  for  nice 
E — Is  for  eager 

Helen  Banspach. 

Our  country,  as  well  as  his  family,  faced 
a  great  loss  when  Congressman  Fogarty  was 
called  by  God.  He  was  a  great  man  as  well 
as  simple  man.  Others  always  came  first 
with  John  and  he  did  something  about  it. 
He  showed  this  in  his  love  and  the  help  he 
gave  to  the  retarded  children.  One  man  I 
admire  and  would  like  to  grow  up  like,  would 
be  John  Fogarty. 

RICHASO  SIEDZIK. 
GRADE    5 

Congressman  Fogarty:  Congressman  Po- 
garty was  a  great  man.  He  was  loyal  to  his 
country.  He  wanted  to  help  in  any  way  he 
could.  He  was  always  willing  to  help  the 
retarded  children.  It  was  a  great  shock  to 
hear  the  awful  news  about  Congressman  Po- 
garty's  death.  He  was  a  great  loss  to  our 
country. 

Margaret  O'Neill. 

John  Pogarty:  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three. 
He  was  very  close  to  you  and  me. 
If  you  ask  me  who  was  he, 
I'd  simply  answer  Pogarty. 

Mabjorie  Smith. 

A  Great  Man 
Congressman  Pogarty,  yes,  I  know. 
He  was  the  best  Congressman  you  could  ever 

know. 
He    helped    colored    people    to   flourish    and 

progress. 
And  always  showed  up  at  his  congress, 
He  was  always  ready  to  help  the  poor. 
And  he  never  was  a  real  bore. 
He  talked  a  lot  to  help  the  city. 
He  died  too  soon  and  it  was  a  pity. 
Now  I  hope  you  will  remember  him. 
And  please  don't  walk  off  to  the  gym. 
Remember  him  in  prayer  and  thought. 
A  spiritual  bouquet  you  should  have  bought. 

Robert  Lyons. 

Congressman  John  Fogarty:  Congressman 
Fogarty  was  my  Uncle.  He  didnt  seem  like 
a  Congressman.  He  Just  seemed  like  my 
other  Uncles.  On  Sundays  he  would  l^ake  va 
on  jeep  rides  in  the  woods.  One  day  my 
brother  Charles  and  my  Uncle  were  going  on 
a  Jeep  ride  in  the  fields.  When  they  hit  a 
bump  and  my  brother  fell  off.  Another  day 
when  I  was  not  on  the  Jeep  my  Uncle  went 
over  a  brush  pile  and  could  not  get  off. 
Then  the  jeep  started  on  fire.  Other  Sun- 
days he  would  play  football  with  us.  We 
had  good  times  with  my  Uncle.  I  know  we 
will  remember  him  in  our  prayers.  I  hope 
he  has  a  seat  next  to  God. 

Paul  Fogartt. 
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Mr.  John  E.  POgarty:  John  Pogarty  waa  a 
great  man.  He  had  such  a  wonderliil  plan; 
To  try  to  help  the  poor  and  the  needy,  This 
great  man  was  never  greedy.  To  aid  the  aged 
and  the  Ills,  Waa  hla  vmselflsh  aim  and  will. 
"Mr.  Public  Health"  was  hla  name.  This  waa 
hla  claim  to  wwld  wide  fame. 

ItlABCIA  BRADBURT. 

OSADS  e 
J — iB  tor  Justice  that  he  loved 
O — 18  for  outstanding  Congressman 
H — la  for  the  honors  he  received 
N — ia  tot  the  navy  in  which  he  served 
E Is  for  excellence  with  which  he  did  every- 
thing 

y ja  for  the  faith  he  had  in  others 

O Is  for  outstanding  stateeman  that  he  was 

a — ^U  for  the  good  deeds  he  did 

A— la  for  America,  the  country  he  loved 

B — la  for  respect  that  he  received 

X la  for  trustworthy — that's  what  he  waa 

Y is  for  the  youth  centers  that  he  estab- 

llaHed 


I 
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THOKAS  SHOBT. 


John  E.  Fogarty  Was: 

Just 

Open-minded 

Humble 

Nice 

Pair 

ObUglng 

Grateful 

Active 

Reasonable 

Truthful 

Youthful 


STKVXK  AVxanx. 


John  E.  Pogarty:  This  great  humble  man. 
John  E.  Pogarty,  "Everybody's  Congreseman," 
went  down  the  path  of  life  doing  good  for 
everyone  he  met.  He  served  In  Congress  for 
twenty-slz  years,  trying  hard  not  to  accept 
a  pat  on  the  back  or  congratulaUons.  In 
those  years  he  truly  lived  up  to  the  title,  "A 
Man  of  the  People."  Congressman  Pogarty 
will  remain  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  every- 
one for  many  years  to  come. 

PAin.A  CAVANAGR. 

"Everybody's  Congreesman":  On  January 
10,  1967  Congreesman  John  E.  Pogarty  left 
his  beloved  country,  friends,  and  relatives. 
But  deep  In  our  hearts  nothing  can  erase  the 
memories  of  this  humble  congressman.  To 
everyone  he  was  a  great  loss,  to  those  who 
knew  him  personally,  and  even  to  those  who 
never  met  him.  Most  people  will  remember 
Mm  for  his  outstanding  work  with  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

He  took  much  time  and  effort  to  aid  the 
retarded  by  making  their  lives  easier  to  en- 
dxire.  In  our  hearts  for  the  rest  of  our  lives 
wUl  linger  the  memories  of  J<dui  E.  Pogarty 
known  to  aU  aa  "Everybody's  Ocmgressman." 

ICASTHA  HABSJSON. 
OMiOl   7 


John  E.  Pogarty:  In  the  life  of  a  young- 
ster, many  things  happen,  some  menial 
and  petty,  but  others  meanlngfid  and  Im- 
portant ...  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence It  says  that  all  men  are  created 
eqiud.  Behind  thla,  X  believe.  Ilea  a  prom- 
ise, a  promise  that  has  been  fulfilled  many 
times,  by  many  people — ^A  lew  weeks  ago,  a 
person  fulfilled  thla  promise  once  again — 
Before  a  cold  gray  gravestone  a  person  knelt. 
When  he  arose,  he  said.  "WeU.  too  bad  he 
died,  he  certainly  was  a  nice  guy."  He 
walked  away,  and  that  was  that.  An  en- 
counter with  nobody,  actually.  I  dont 
know  why  it  has  to  be  this  way,  but  that's 
the  way  It  Is.  The  man  should  not  of  been 
there,  really,  because  he  was  praying  at  the 
graveside  of  a  man  who  bad  wanted  to  talk 
and  listen  to  everybody.  The  name  on  the 
graveBtone-nJohn  E.  Pogarty.  With  a  big 
Irish  grtn  on  his  face,  nearly  every  day  he'd 


board  a  plane,  a  massive  silver  plane  which 
would  fly  up  to  the  sky  and  back  again. 
That  was.  In  short,  John  Fogarty's  life.  He 
flew  to  the  sky  and  back  again.  He  majored. 
I  suppose  in  helping  others.  He  was  the 
epitome  of  an  Irlsh-Amerlcan.  but  he  was 
the  representative  of  all  peoples.  You  can't 
picture  Mr.  Fogarty  In  a  white  toga  and  man- 
tle, with  a  halo  on  his  head,  but  If  he  Is  in 
Heaven,  I  hope  that  his  work-hewn  hands 
will  reach  down  and  bless  us  all. 

ANN  Conway. 

A  Well  Respected  Man:  Known  to  all  aa  a 
humble  man  he  served  In  politics  for  over 
twenty  years.  As  a  youth  he  was  a  leader 
of  his  society,  and  until  twenty-seven  years 
had  passed  he  had  not  been  anything  ex- 
cept a  brick-layer.  In  my  eyes  he  is  what 
you  would  call  an  ideal  person.  His  life 
was  full  of  happiness  for  in  helping  the  sick 
you  always  get  a  satisfied  feeling.  He  was 
always  saying  cheerful  words  to  all  as  if 
his  supply  of  happiness  and  love  of  neighbor 
would  never  diminish.  For  the  rest  of  my 
Ufe  I  win  never  forget  John  E.  Fogarty  the 
most  respected  man  I  have  ever  known. 

Mark  Cavanagh. 

Congressman  John  E.  Pogarty  (191S- 
1967) :  Tuesday.  January  10,  was  a  very 
mournful  day  for  all  Antterlcana.  It  waa  sor- 
rowful because  it  was  the  day  otxc  lieloved 
Congressman  John  E.  Pogarty  passed  away 
m  Washington,  D.C.  Congressman  Pogarty 
was  liked  by  all  people,,  not  only  for  his  un- 
tiring work  In  the  field  ©f  mental  health,  but 
also  for  his  marvelous  personality,  and  Irish 
sense  of  humor. 

John  Pogarty  did  many  outstanding  deeds 
for  the  unfortunate  people  of  our  State, 
among  these  were  having  laws  passed 
through  our  legislature.  Because  of  his 
many  kind  deeds.  Rhode  Island  has  named 
one  of  its  health  centers  in  honor  of  him. 
I'm  sure  Congressman  Fogarty  will  be  re- 
membered through  Rhode  Island  history  as 
a  truly  great  man. 

Congressman  Fogarty,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress for  the  past  27  years  was,  I'm  sxire,  very 
popular  among  the  other  Representatives  of 
our  country.  He  was  a  close  associate  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  even 
known  across  seas  for  his  many  deeds. 
Truly  John  Fogarty  was  a  man  who  would 
have  never  been  beaten  for  the  seat  in  the 
House,  and  the  sure  fact  of  him  being  In 
Congress  for  27  years  la  proof  enough  of  him 
being  known  as  everyone's  Congressman. 
Robert  Harrison. 

Congressman  John  pogarty:  On  Tuesday 
January  10,  1967.  a  great  tragedy  hit  the 
nation.  It  was  on  this  day  we  In  Green- 
ville lost  a  dear  friend  and  neighbor,  but 
the  nation  lost  a  great  statesman  Congress- 
man John  E.  Pogarty.  Congressman  Pogarty 
labored  long  and  hard  for  the  good  of  hu- 
manity. hlB  help  for  the  retarded  children 
BhowB  this.  Although  he  held  a  high  of- 
fice, he  still  remained  humble.  Because  of 
his  great  efforts,  the  fields  of  medicine  and 
education  have  been  greatly  advanced. 
Surely  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  another  to 
replace  Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty. 

Carolyn  Vacca. 


Congressman  John  E.  Pogarty:  John  E. 
Pogarty  was  bom  In  Providence  In  1913. 
Elected  for  the  first  ttone  In  1940,  he  served 
Rhode  Island  and  our  nation  for  twenty- 
six  years.  During  thli  time  he  accomplished 
more  good  on  earth  than  anyone  I  know.  He 
stood  out  as  a  great  man  not  only  because  of 
his  title  but  also  because  of  his  tremendous 
humility.  Awards  and  merits  had  their 
place  In  his  life  but  his  great  concern  for 
those  not  as  fortunate  as  he  came  first  and 
foremost.  A  familiar  sight  around  Green- 
ville and  Washington  was  John  Pogarty  wear- 
ing his  famous  green  bow  tie. 


Surely,  such  a  great  and  holy  man  Is  a 
saint  In  heaven  today. 

X^BXRKSA  Gibbons. 

Congressman  Pogarty  (191»-1967):  Con- 
gressman John  E.  Pogarty  was  a  respected 
man  throughout  o\ir  country.  He  was  very 
humble  although  he  really  was  a  great  man. 
He  was  concerned  with  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple In  Rhode  Island  and  In  the  umted  States. 
Everyone  mourned  on  January  10.  1967 
when  the  congressman  died.  Flags  were 
fiown  at  half-mast  throughout  the  country. 
His  fimeral  was  held  at  the  Cathedral  In 
Providence.  The  Mass  was  said  by  Bishop 
McVlnney.  Many  high  officials  were  present 
at  his  funeral.  Including  Hubert  H.  Humph- 
rey, the  vice  president.  OongresBman  John  E. 
Fogarty  Is  one  great  congressman  whom  we, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  will  not 

forget. 

Linda  Zangari. 

Congressman  John  E.  Pogarty,  (1913- 
1967) :  John  E.  Pogarty  was  truly  a  respect- 
ed man  throughout  our  country.  He  helped 
the  handicapped  people  in  R  J.  Only  think- 
ing of  o\a  state,  he  wanted  It  to  be  a  safe 
place  to  live  In.  On  January  10,  1967  flags 
were  fiown  at  half  mast.  His  dying  on  this 
day  (January  10)  was  truly  a  great  loss  to 
not  only  our  state  but  to  our  country  and 
the  world. 

At  his  funeral,  three  days  later,  were 
many  famous  people,  the  vice  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  others  Including  his 
wife,  daughter,  and  relatives.  His  death 
brought  mourners  from  all  over  our  coun- 
try paying  honor  and  tribute  to  him. 

Ann  Short. 

Congressman  John  E.  Pogarty  (1913-1967) : 
Pogarty  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Harmony 
In  1913.  He  served  In  politics  for  twenty-six 
years.  He  was  a  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  handling  health, 
education  and  welfare  matters.  Pogarty  waa 
a  credit  to  politics.  He  was  loved  and  re- 
spected by  everyone  In  all  walks  of  life.  He 
was  a  Just  and  equal  man  and  lead  a  Ufe  of 
holiness.  Pogarty  was  a  great  loes  to  hu- 
manity. He  died  on  January  tenth  1967  a 
day  that  can  always  be  remembered  by  all 
citizens  of  the  home  state  of  Rhode  Island. 
Sharon  Cardarzxli. 

Everybodys  Congressman :  John  E.  Pogarty, 
1913-1967,  bom  In  Harmony.  R.I..  has  spent 
over  half  of  his  life  In  the  service  of  man- 
kind. It  was  through  this  service  that  he 
won  national  fame  and  honors.  But  these 
meant  nothing  to  him  for  he  waa  a  himible 
man.  He  was  never  afraid  to  take  advice 
from  anyone.  He  strived  to  help  the  com- 
mon man.  the  crippled,  and  retarded  to  a 
better  life.  It  was  through  this  work  that 
he  won  the  title,  "Everybody's  Congressman." 
He  Is  gone  but  his  memory  still  remains. 

Michael  Kielt. 

John  E.  Pogarty.  1913-January  10,  1967: 
Just — In  his  work. 
Open — ta  his  thought. 
Heroic — In  his  deed. 
Noble — ^In  his  work. 
Eager — to  serve  his  country. 
FuU-tlme  devotion  to  others. 
Old — a  time  In  live  he  was  concerned  for. 
Gay — approach  to  problems  large  or  small, 
jllways— willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand, 
iiapld — help  for  those  In  need. 
Truly — a  sincere  servant. 
Yearning — to  help  less  fortunate. 

Donna  Hassell. 
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We  are  deeply  shocked  by  the  sudden  death 
a.  our  lifelong  friend. 
Hats  off  to  John  E.  Pogarty  a  leader  we  wlU 

never  forget. 

Martann  Lxclerc. 

John  E.  Pogarty:  John  Pogarty  served  in 
Congress  lor  over  twenty-five  years.  During 
that  time  he  has  made  great  donations  to 
medical  centers  and  many  other  things.  He 
was  a  friend  of  the  people.  Mr.  Fogarty  was 
respected  throughout  the  nation.  During  his 
lifetime  he  received  many  awards.  In  Wash- 
ington he  would  do  everything  possible  to 
help  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  In  many 
ways.  He  helped  the  retarded  children  by 
building  hospitals.  When  he  died  In  Wash- 
ington everyone  was  shocked.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  ever. 

Garrt  Peloqoin. 

GRADE   B 

What  I  Knew  About  John  E.  Fogarty 
It  waa  a  cool  breezy  summer  day  and  the 
waves    on    Waterman's    Lake    were    almost 
white-capped. 

Ahead  of  me  was  my  friend  pedaling  along 
with  a  sack  full  of  papers  dangling  from  his 
bicycle.  Soon  we  were  riding  along  the 
winding  Philips  Lane  where  we  halted  fre- 
quently to  deliver  papers.  We  stopped  at  one 
house  and  we  walked  up  to  the  door  and 
rang  the  bell.  The  door  opened  and  a  husky 
man  with  a  big  smile  on  his  face  greeted  us 
and  paid  for  his  paper.  He  then  waved 
good-by  as  we  hopped  on  our  bikes  and  left. 

That  was  the  flrst  but  not  the  last  time  I 
ever  saw  Congressman  Pogarty.  The  next 
year  I  saw  him  at  the  Father's  Day  Breakfast 
where  he  gave  a  short  talk.  I  frequently  saw 
Mm  after  that  at  early  mass  and  as  usual  he 
was  smiling. 

When  I  heard  of  his  death  I  was  very  sorry 
and  no  one  can  ever  take  his  place.  When 
I  watched  the  memorial  to  him  on  television 
I  really  realized  then  what  a  great  man  he 
was.  He  always  worked  for  the  people's  good 
and  helped  many  people  with  their  problems. 
Now  he's  gone  hut  his  works  will  continue  to 

lielp  the  needy. 

Richard  Gill. 

John  E.  Pogarty:  The  last  time  I  saw  the 
congressman  vras  at  a  family  party.  He 
seemed  so  relaxed  and  happy.  He  gave  rides 
In  his  red  Jeep  through  the  woods.  The  next 
time  I  saw  him  he  lay  at  rest. 

He  was  a  great  man  starting  out  as  a  brick- 
layer and  ending  up  as  a  renowned  con- 
gressman is  a  great  feat. 

As  most  people  know,  John  Pogarty  waa 
Irish.  His  symbol  was  a  green  bow  tie.  He 
was  "Everybody's  Congressman,"  especially 
the  sick  and  mentally  ill.  Because  of  this 
hard-working  congressman  we  now  have 
Fogarty  Center  and  the  Pogarty  Building  at 
UJa.I.  And  very  soon  a  building  Is  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  him  at  the  National  Health  Institute. 

Mr.  Pogarty  waa  showered  with  many 
honors,  but  he  really  never  gave  much 
thought  to  them.  He  knew  there  waa  too 
much  to  be  done  and  too  little  time  In  which 
to  do  It.  Thirteen  years  ago  he  suffered  a 
severe  heart  attack  and  was  given  three  years 
to  live.  So  he  knew  he  was  living  on  bor- 
rowed time. 

We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  because 
of  this  loyal  statesman.  John  Edward 
Pogarty. 

Mart  EXlen  Krilt. 


imderstandlng  man.  Although  the  virtues 
Just  mentioned  are  very  rare  In  most  people 
he  had  one  virtue  rarer  than  any  of  these; 
his  constant  concern  for  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  others. 

When  Congressman  Pogarty  died,  the  whole 
nation  lost  a  great  man.  There  wae  much 
grief  m  the  U.S.  when  the  news  of  his  death 
spread.  I'm  sure  he  will  be  remembered  In 
the  prayers  of  many  people  in  days  to  come. 

Maria  Pasconk. 

In  Memory  of  a  Congressman 

Congressman  Pogarty  was  one  whom  many 
a  person  knew. 

He  was  a  great  man  In  our  government 
and  we  trusted  him  too. 

He  waa  the  type  of  man  we  would  always 
need. 

And  when  he  talked  we  gave  him  much 

To  me  he  was  a  brave  soldier  carrying  his 

And  to  many  when  he  died  a  political  loss. 
A  man  whose  famous  memory  wUl  forever 

remain, 
A  starlight  to  everyone  with  never  a  stain; 
A  life  long  admirer  of  both  young  and  old, 
A  tale  to  tell  of  his  heart  of  gold. 

Vivian  Weaver. 

John  E.  Pogarty— A  Good  Christian:  Every- 
one remembers  Congressman  John  Edward 
Pogarty  as  a  loyal  statesman  who  worked  for 
better  health  and  welfare  throughout  the 
U.S.  especially  In  his  own  state,  Rhode  Is- 
land. But  how  many  citizens  remember 
Congressman  Fogarty  as  a  simple  man — a 
good  Christian  following  the  path  of  God? 
I  remember  him  as  thla.  So  do  many  other 
people.  I  remember  sitting  In  back  of  John 
Pogarty  and  his  wife  and  daughter  at  mass 
on  Sunday  In  St.  Philip  Church  many  times. 
The  Lord  said,  "He  who  humbles  himself 
shall  be  exalted."    Congressman  Pogarty  did 

exactly  this. 

Marie  A.  Mainelli. 


A  Tribute  to  John  Fogarty 
The  man  I  knew  not  personally. 
But  respected  all  the  same. 
Who  led  the  charge  for  all  In  U.S.A.  in  the 
battle  for  health  education  and  welfare. 


A  THhute  to  John  E.  Fogarty 
Congressman  Pogarty  was  a  wonderful 
man.  During  his  lifetime  he  did  many  use- 
ful things  some  of  which  were:  helping  the 
mentally  retarded,  giving  assistance  to  older 
people,  and  giving  many  dollars  worth  of  aid 
to  help  boost  the  world  of  medicine. 

Never  before  has  a  man  of  so  many  virtues 
been  known  to  Congress.  Not  only  waa  he  a 
devout  Catholic  but  also  a  patient,  loving  and 


Mr.  Public  Health:  His  twenty-six  years  of 
dedicated  service  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
merited  for  hitm  national  acclaim  and  the 
established  reputation  as  "the  champion 
of  t)etter  health  for  the  nation."  John 
Pogarty  was  a  man  who  sought  no  trophies 
of  his  own  but  for  the  victories  he  helped  to 
win  against  poverty.  Ignorance,  disease  and 
the  waste  of  human  resources.  Mr.  Fogarty 
looked  to  me  Uke  a  famUy  man:  a  friend  you 
could  trust  in  a  need  of  help.  But  most  of 
all  he  tried  to  be  a  friend  to  all  colors  and 
religions.  John  E.  Pogarty  In  years  to  come 
will  be  a  famous  man  for  all  to  look  to.  He 
probably  will  be  remembered  lor  his  great 
works  In  the  field  of  Mental  retardation. 
He  did  not  go  to  college  like  the  rest  of  our 
congressmen  but  It  was  realized  he  waa  one 
of  the  smartest  men  that  ever  served  In  con- 
gress. His  formal  education  ended  when  he 
received  his  high  school  diploma.  Then  he 
became  a  brick  layer  like  his  father  and 
brother.  His  death  as  the  Pawtucket  Valley 
Times  said  that  Rhode  Island  has  lost  one 
of  Its  most  distinguished  citizens.  He  waa 
Everybody's  Congressman  and  he  served 
everyone  to  the  best  of  his  ability  in  Wash- 
ington.   

Richard  Mercier. 

Congressman  John  Fogarty:  Three  weeks 
ago  the  nation  and  state  lost  a  wonderful 
and  runarkable  man. 

Congressman  Pogarty  had  contributed  so 
much  to  our  nation's  people,  especially  In 
the  field  of  medicine.  He  worked  endlessly 
for  the  unfortunate  retarded.  This  Is  one 
of  the  Important  things  he  Is  remembered 

for. 

Congressman  Fogarty  was  an  outstanding 
example  of  a  good  Christian.  His  strive  was 
to  help  people.    He  was  very  humble  with 


his  work,  never  looking  for  praise.  Charity 
was  another  virtue  he  openly  and  always 
possessed. 

Congressman  Pogarty  was  well  liked  by 
many  throughout  the  state  and  nation.  He 
had  a  good  sense  of  humor,  and  always  had 
a  smile  on  his  face. 

Undoubtedly.  Congressman  Pogarty  will 
be  rewarded  In  heaven  for  his  charitoble 
work  on  earth. 

Prances  Vagca. 

A  Tribute  To  John  E.  Fogarty:  The  state 
of  Rhode  Island  lost  a  great  friend  and 
congressman  In  the  passing  of  Representa- 
tive John  E.  Pogarty.  During  hla  twenty-sU 
years  aa  a  representative  In  Congress,  his 
guiding  hand  has  resulted  in  many  benefits 
for  the  people  In  hla  home  state  In  the  areas 
of  health,  education,  and  welfare.  Although 
not  everyone  knew  him  personally,  even 
school  children  recognized  the  green  bow  tie 
as  the  trademark  of  John  E.  Pogarty.  He 
waa  called  "Mr.  PubUc  Health"  becauae  of 
his  unUrlng  efforts  In  that  field.  The  citizens 
of  Rhode  Island  moiu'ned  the  passing  of  thla 
great  man  Just  as  the  nation  and  the  world 
moumed  the  passing  of  President  Kennedy 
and  Pope  John  XXTTT. 

Deborah  Brosskatt. 

A  Tribute  to  Him:  Congressmen  Pogarty 
was  the  most  humble  man  I've  ever  met. 
The  times  that  I  met  him  were  only  short  but 
In  that  time  I  saw  truly  a  great  and  modest 
man. 

He  lived  for  the  people  of  his  state  and 
for  his  country.  He  did  so  much  good  for 
the  mentally  retarded  chUdren  that  I 
couldn't  begin  to  tell  you.  Because  of  all 
his  great  works  he'll  be  long  remembered  In 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  generations  to  come. 

He  never  wanted  to  be  made  a  fuss  over. 
When  he  and  his  family  came  to  their  parish 
church  he  was  Just  another  parishioner.  In 
his  beautiful  home  on  PhlUps  Lane  In  Har- 
mony he  led  a  very  easy  life  but  when  he 
went  to  work  for  his  beloved  country  he 
would  work  for  hours  at  a  time. 

Prom  a  hiunble  bricklayer  he  gained  all 
the  knowledge  his  mind  could  hold  with  not 
even  a  college  degree.  Prom  the  flrst  day  he 
entered  mto  poUtlos  he  lived  up  to  his  worthy 
position. 

Truly  Congressman  Pogarty  was  the  great- 
est man  I've  ever  met  and  It  was  an  honor 
knowing  him. 

Stxvxn  SncKA. 


John  E.  Pogarty:  I  watched  this  great  man 
as  he  cut  the  ribbon  opening  a  new,  modem 
hospital  for  the  beneflt  of  the  retarded  chil- 
dren. I  waa  young  at  the  time  and  I  dldnt 
really  know  who  he  was  or  why  he  was  open- 
ing the  hospital.  A  few  years  later  I  leam«d 
who  he  was  and  that  he  had  worked  very 
hard  for  tiie  buUdlng  of  that  hospital.  I 
realized  then  how  great  this  man  was  to 
devote  his  life  to  underprivileged  children. 
I  grew  to  honor  and  respect  this  ma>  and 
I  was  proud  that  I  could  say,  "He  belongs  to 
my  parish."  In  his  26  yean  aa  a  congress- 
man, he  accomplished  more  than  most 
people  do  In  a  lifetime.  His  death  was 
mourned  by  people  all  over  the  country  and 
the  world.  His  time  had  come  and  no  tears 
could  bring  him  back,  but  he  will  never  die 
In  the  hearts  of  many  Americans. 

PAtn.  Ltonb. 

John  Edward  Pogarty:  Mr.  Pogarty  served 
under  five  different  presidents  In  his  twenty- 
six  years  as  a  congressman.  The  presidents 
were  P.  D.  Roosevelt  1933-1946,  Truman 
1945-1953,  EUenhowever  1953-1961,  Kennedy 
1061-1963,  Johnson  1963-.  John  Edward 
Pogarty  was  an  Irishman  with  a  good  sense 
of  humor.  His  political  symbol  was  a  green 
bow  tie  to  represent  his  country  Ireland. 
Mr.  Pogarty  waa  a  Seabee  In  the  navy  before 
he  became  a  congreesman.    He  had  only  one 
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child  Mary.  Mary  and  her  mother  are  now 
moving  from  their  home  on  PblUps  Lane  In 
Harmony,  to  Washington,  D.C.  The  late 
congressman  did  a  lot  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded children.  He  started  an  Institution 
lor  them.  I  think  Mr.  Pogarty  should  be 
and  will  be  remembered  statewide  for  his 
great  acts. 

BZVZRLT   LiACRAFEIXE. 

John  E.  Fogarty  (1913-«7):  John  E. 
FogsJrty  was  a  real  friend  to  everyone  who 
he  waa  known  to.  Ho  never  complained 
about  anything  and  always  being  humble 
about  his  position  In  office,  he  never  bragged 
or  boasted  about  himself  among  others.  He 
would  act  as  any  other  person  would  when 
he  went  anywhere.  Every  Simday  he  woiild 
attend  the  same  Mass  and  walk  In  and  out 
casually  minding  his  own  business  not  try- 
ing to  make  himself  be  recognized  by  every- 
one as  someone  special.  He  was  always  con- 
siderate to  needy  children  and  found  a  new 
hope  for  many  retarded  children.  Three 
weeks  ago  thousands  of  people  shared  the 
aadness  of  the  loss  of  John  Pogarty  who  was 
like  a  wonderful  friend  to  everyone.  If  we 
could  have  done  and  achieved  every  thought 
John  Pogarty  had  thought  of  to  help  some- 
one In  need  It  would  take  us  a  century  to 
do  so.  I  think  It's  good  to  remind  ourselves 
that  John  Pogarty  was  a  good  American 
citizen  to  follow  because  he  always  thought 
of  helping  someone  else  first  before  helping 
himself.  Everyone  who  knew  John  Pogarty 
should  be  proud  of  what  be  has  done  for 
everybody  through  his  kindness. 

Bdwabo  Lapbaoe. 

The  Outstanding  Life  of  a  Congressman: 
Congressman  Pogarty  was  a  very  charitable 
man  with  a  personality  that  made  any  one 
like  him  the  moment  they  came  Into  contact 
with  him.  He  played  a  wonderful  role  In 
the  history  of  our  nation  and  In  the  history 
of  politics.  The  whole  nation  grieved  when 
they  heard  about  the  death  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man.  They  all  knew  that  our  coun- 
try would  never  be  the  same  without  him. 
He  was  Just  to  begin  his  27th  year  at  the 
opening  of  the  90th  congress. 

HP  did  better  than  many  Congressmen  who 
had  a  college  education  for  he  did  not.  Be- 
fore he  was  elected  to  Congress  he  was  Just 
a  simple  bricklayer. 

He  did  many  good  works  for  people  less 
fortunate  than  he  and  especially  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  For  this,  many  places 
for  these  people  were  named  after  him.  He 
was  so  concerned  with  the  health  of  our 
nation  he  often  said  that  he  wondered  why 
we  were  spending  so  much  money  to  get 
men  on  the  moon  and  we  didn't  even  know 
what  made  the  human  body  tick.  I  am  sure 
that  many  people  Including  myself  will  never 
forget  such  a  wonderful  and  generous  man. 

SHXIU  PiLOQTTDr. 

John  E.  Pogarty:  On  the  morning  of  Jan- 
uary 10,  1967,  the  Intercom  blurted  out  that 
our  Congressman  John  Pogarty  had  died  In 
bis  Waahlng^n  office  this  morning.  IThen 
thoughts  began  going  through  my  mind, 
thoughts  on  bow  John  Fogarty  had  helped 
BO  many  people.  I  also  thought  how 
"Everybody's  Congressman"  had  helped  so 
many    mentally   disturbed    children. 

In  his  twenty-six  years  In  Congress  Mr. 
Pogarty  did  much  great  work.  But  by  being 
the  modest  man  he  was  you  rarely  heard  hla 
name  mentioned  with  the  deed.  On  that 
fateful  day  our  country  loet  one  of  Its  great 
men. 

Fa&MCXS  Katattai.. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Into  the  Record 
additional  eulogies  on  my  colleague  and 
cloee  friend,  the  late  John  E.  Fogarty. 

Included  in  these  eulogies  is  one  by 
JoHW  PooAHTY's  ncphew,  Edward  M. 
Fogarty. 


These  testimonies  to  the  greatness  of 
John  Pogarty  should  be  recorded  and 
not  left  to  pass  without  notice. 
The  material  follows: 
The  fact  that  John  Edward  Pogarty  was 
my  uncle  has  always  been  for  me  a  source 
of  great  pride.  Bach  time  his  name  was 
mentioned  In  converaation,  each  time  I 
heard  of  his  receiving  yet  another  honor, 
each  time  he  was  reelected  to  Congress  by 
an  overwhelming  margin,  I  could  feel  pride 
rise  within  me.  Today  that  pride  Is  prob- 
ably greater  than  ever.  I,  along  with  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  have  always 
known  that  he  was  a  preat  man.  Yet  it  has 
been  since  his  death  that  I  have  come  to 
realize  Just  how  many  people  from  all  walks 
of  life,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  and 
the  world,  share  in  tails  realization.  The 
tributes,  eulogies,  and  laments  that  have 
poured  forth  from  every  direction  are  de- 
monstrative of  the  fact  that  he  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

My  most  vivid  menjory  of  my  uncle  will 
be  that  of  a  typical  Sunday  in  Harmony, 
Rhode  Island.  For  as  far  back  as  I  can  re- 
member, the  Pogarty '8  have  gathered  every 
Sunday  morning  after  Mass  at  the  Pogarty 
homestead.  Uncle  John  was  there  every 
Sunday.  He  sat  quietly,  listening  to  every- 
thing that  was  said.  He  could  easily  have 
dominated  the  conversation,  since  when  he 
spoke  everyone  llstene*.  Yet,  he  was  alwayi 
willing  to  take  a  back  Beat.  This  Is  the  kind 
of  man  he  was.  He  never  praised  himself 
nor  sought  attention.  He  never  had  to.  Peo- 
ple knew  his  accomplishments,  and  they  re- 
spected and  admired  him  for  them  and  for 
being  the  kind  of  man  he  was. 

John  E.  Pogarty  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
betterment  of  the  world,  in  an  eftort  to  make 
the  lives  of  people  everywhere  a  little  less 
difficult.  His  was  a  crusade  to  wipe  out  dis- 
ease. Ignorance  and  hardship.  Education 
owes  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  all 
he  did  to  bring  Institutions  of  learning  the 
best  tools  available.  His  work  was  a  major 
factor  m  the  appropriation  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  educational  advancement.  Doctor 
Howard  A.  Rush  wrote  in  the  New  York 
Times  after  my  uncle's  death:  "No  one  In 
the  history  of  this  country  has  done  more 
to  promote  more  and  better  health  services, 
more  and  better  health  facilities  and  more 
and  better  health  resaerch  than  Representa- 
tive Pogarty."  What  more  can  be  said  of 
John  Fogarty 's  efforts  in  the  field  of  health? 
The  project  which  was  dearest  to  him,  the 
one  to  which  he  most  poured  out  his  sjrai- 
pathles  and  energies,  was  the  fight  against 
mental  disease,  and  particularly  mental  re- 
tardation. At  the  time  when  John  Fogarty 
took  up  this  banner,  the  fight  was  indeed 
limited.  As  a  direct  result  of  his  efforts,  the 
money  and  facilities  used  in  combatting 
mental  Illness  have  been  multiplied  multi- 
fold In  the  last  two  decades.  On  February  2, 
1964,  John  Fogarty  received  what  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  greatest  and  most  cherished 
tributes  paid  to  him  during  his  lifetime — the 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Foundation  1963  In- 
ternational Award  in  the  field  of  Mental  Re- 
tardation. 

John  E.  Pogarty  wa«  the  recipient  of  many 
awards  and  honors  during  his  lifetime.  On 
Pebriiary  3,  1966,  Pfesldent  Johnson  pre- 
sented my  uncle  with  another  of  these — the 
American  Heart  Association's  1966  Heart  of 
the  Year  Award.  On  January  10,  1967,  this 
heart  failed  John  Pogarty,  ending  the  re- 
markable career  of  a  remarkable  man. 

The  little  people  of  the  world — the  men- 
tally 111,  the  chronleally  HI,  the  aged,  the 
poor — owe  John  Fogarty  a  great  debt.  Yes, 
all  of  \is  owe  him  a  gfeat  deal.  We,  his  fam- 
ily, mourn  his  passing  with  leaden  hearts. 
Tet  he  will  be  missed  not  only  by  his  family, 
not  only  by  his  friends  and  colleagues,  but 
by  more  people  than  we  will  ever  realize. 
John  Edward  Fogarty  has  left  his  mark  In 
the  world.    He  will  always  be  remembered. 


I  will  always  look  upon  his  memory  with 
great  pride— Representative  John  E.  Fogarty 
of  Rhode  Island,  Everybody's  Congressman, 

my  uncle. 

Edward  M.  Pocaktt. 

Statkment  by  Democeatic  National  Com- 
mittee Chairman  John  M.  Bailey  on  thx 
Death  op  Congressman  John  E.  Pogabtt 
of  Rhode  Island 

The  sudden  passing  of  Congressman  John 
E.  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island  will  be  felt  as  a 
great  void  among  those  In  our  country  who 
care  about  the  health  and  welfare  of  people 
everywhere. 

As  an  individual.  Congressman  Pogarty  be- 
lieved that  his  government  should  care  about 
people  who  lacked  access  to  good  health  and 
adequate  opportunity.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Congressional  subcommittee  that  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  he  provided 
the  leadership  that  gave  his  fellow  man  the 
opportunity  to  live  a  healthier  and  richer  life. 
His  only  regret  was  that  he  could  not  do 
more. 

Congressman  Pogarty  was  a  Democrat.  He 
■was  a  man  of  such  gn'eat  integrity  and  per- 
sonal courage  that  he  made  all  of  us  proud 
that  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

We  shall  miss  his  presence.  But  his  work 
will  live  on  in  those  millions  of  people  who 
have  a  better  life  because  of  his  outstanding 
efforts  in  the  Congress. 

John  E.  Fogarty,  1913-67 
John  Fogarty  is  dead.  Were  the  man  him- 
self to  write  this  notice,  that  is  how  he 
would  state  it:  John  Pogarty  Is  dead.  He 
would  put  it  that  shnply,  that  bluntly, 
stripped  of  formality  and  pomp. 

National  politics  is  a  complex  endeavor  of 
melding  a  whole  range  of  disparate  interests 
Into  a  unified  whole,  into  a  formula  of  words 
that  can  be  put  on  paper  and  enacted  into 
law.  The  man  who,  day  in  and  day  out, 
undertakes  such  work  finds  himself  in  a 
world  where  success  and  failure  hinge  on  a 
word  that  should  have  been  spoken  and 
wasn't  or  a  word  that  shouldn't  have  been 
said  and  was,  on  the  placing  of  a  comma,  the 
dotting  of  an  i,  the  crossing  of  a  t. 

Frequently,  the  man  finds  his  own  person- 
ality being  colored  by  the  exigencies  of  his 
work.  There  is  the  temptation  to  become 
cautious  In  words  and  not  in  thought,  to  don 
a  noncommittal  mask  that,  with  fine  im- 
partiality, can  be  shown  to  friend  and  foe 
alike. 

John  Pogarty  never  became  such  a  man. 
Probably  he  was  Incapable  of  feeling  the 
temptation.  He  studied  the  evidence,  de- 
cided what  was  true,  and  then  spoke  out  as 
plainly,  as  forcefully,  and  as  frequently  as 
he  could.  It  was  that  simple  to  him,  that 
fortunate  for  America. 

At  the  core  of  John  Fogarty's  thought  was 
the  conviction  that  the  nation  did  not  care 
enough  about  health  affairs,  that  the  nation 
did  not  understand  as  fully  as  it  ought  what 
benefits  could  be  reaped  by  a  total  commit-' 
ment  to  health  research,  health  education 
and  health  care.  He  expressed  this  convic- 
tion often,  and  to  the  degree  that  he  could, 
he  did  something  about  it.  As  history  will 
record,  what  he  did  was  magnificent.  He 
will  need  no  marble  statues,  no  dedicatory 
plaques.  There  will  be  instead  whole  gen- 
erations of  Americans,  many  not  even  know- 
ing his  name,  to  stand  as  the  testament  to 
the  clarity  of  his  vision  and  to  his  dedica- 
tion, an  unceasing  dedication  that  finally 
robbed  the  man  himself  of  life.  This  will 
be  his  monument. 
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friends  and  particularly  to  those  who  worked 
with  the  handicapped  and  with  the  health 
problems  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Fogarty's  name 
has  become  synonymous  with  progress  in 
Initiating  bold  new  ventures  In  health  and 
education. 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  ex- 
pressed its  appreciation  for  Mr.  Fogarty's 
contributions  by  presenting  him  with  this 
citation  in  June,  1965 : 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  Cita- 
tion for  legislative  statesmanship  Is  pre- 
sented to  John  E.  Fogarty.  The  many  im- 
portant contributions  to  hiunan  welfare  and 
education  which  have  been  made  by  Rep- 
resentative J.  E.  Pogarty  are  recognized  with 
deep  appreciation  by  the  special  educators 
In  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 
We  are  most  grateful  for  his  recognition  of 
the  Importance  of  special  education  in  a 
total  program  for  the  handicapped  and  the 
gifted.  His  persistent  efforts  In  the  Con- 
gress to  secure  such  benefits  as  the  first 
federal  categorical  programs  of  research  In 
special  education  and  scholarship  support 
lor  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded  have 
markedly  advanced  school  programs  for  chil- 
dren with  disabilities.  Mr.  Pogarty  is  a  sym- 
bol of  support  for  exceptional  children,  their 
parents,  and  their  teachers.  Through  hU 
efforts,  our  country  has  been  made  a  more 
humane  land  for  all  of  us. 

CBS  Joins  with  President  Johnson  who 
praised  Mr.  Pogarty  as  "a  great  leader  and 
an  effective  member  of  Congress  ...  a  major 
architect  in  the  fields  of  health  and  educa- 
tion." 


[Prom  Exceptional  Children,  February  1967] 

The    death     of    Representative    John    E. 

Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island  Just  before  the  90th 

Congress  opened  was  a  shock  to  all  of  hla 


[Prom  CARC/NEWS,  January-February  1967] 
Representative  John  E.  Fogarty 
The  mentally  retarded  lost  a  great  friend 
when  Rep.  John  E.  Pogarty  (D-R.I.) ,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  since  1941,  died  January  10. 
A  rough-hewn,  soUd  man  who  was  trained 
as  a  bricklayer,  he  later  became  the  business 
agent  of  the  union,  and  soon,  even  as  a  young 
man,  gained  a  reputation  for  his  fairness,  in- 
telligence and  integrity.     Mr.  Pogarty.  who 
would  have  been  54  March  23,  collapsed  In 
his  office  about  two  hours  before  the  start 
of  the  90th  Congress.     He  was  first  elected 
to  Conrgess   In   1940  and  served  laitll  the 
December  7,  1941  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor 
when   he   resigned    from    Congress   to    Join 
the  Army.    After  World  War  n,  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  House,  and  had  served  ever 
since.    At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  subcom- 
mittee handling  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare matters. 

Prom   the   moment   he   entered   Congress 
three  decades  ago  until  the  very  last.  Mr. 
Pogarty   devoted   himself   with   earnest   In- 
tensity to  the  promotion  of  all  measures  fur- 
thering   medical    research,    better    medical 
care,   and   Increased   appropriations   for   the 
various  governmental  units  that  were  con- 
cerned with  public  health.    He  waa  particu- 
larly active  In  promoting  better  care  for  the 
mentally  retarded.    In  1959,  he  received  the 
national  Albert  Lasker  Award  for  champion- 
ing the  advancement  of  medical  research  and 
public  health.    Part  of  the  honorarium  which 
accompanied  the  award  was  donated  by  Mr. 
Pogarty  to  the  Rhode  Island  parents  Council 
for  Mentally  Retarded  Children.    In  his  na- 
tive state,  with  quiet  affection,  they  usuaUy 
referred  to  him  as' "Doctor"  John.    When  told 
of  Rep.  Fogarty's  death.  Governor  Dempsey 
said.  "His  dedication  to  the  cause  of  helping 
the  retarded  will  long  be  remembered.    Here 
In  Connecticut  we  are  benefiting  from  fed- 
eral programs   In   this   field   which   he   did 
much  to  support.    I  know  that  his  loss  will 
be  keenly  felt  not  only  in  his  native  state 
but  throughout  the  country." 

[Prom  Performance,  March  1987) 
A  TaiBTrrB  to  Congressman  Pocabtt 
(Note.— The  following  statement  was  Is- 
■ued   by   Preeldent's    Committee   Chairman 


Harold  Russell  upon  the  death  of  John  E. 
Pogarty,  Congressman  from  Rhode  Island, 
January  10, 1967.) 

The  handicapped  of  America  have  lost  a 
great  friend  and  champion  with  the  passing 
of  Congressman  Pogarty.  When  my  prede- 
cessor, the  late  Chairman,  MaJ.  Gen.  Melvln 
J.  Maaa.  USMCR,  Ret..  In  1962  traveled  to 
Providence,  R.I.,  and  Joined  with  Gov.  John 
E.  Notte,  Jr.,  In  presenting  Mr.  Fogarty  with 
the  President's  Committee  award,  he  said, 
"I  know  of  no  other  single  person  who  In  2 
short  decades  has  done  more  for  the  han- 
dicapped than  Mr.  Pogarty." 

Like  John  Fogarty,  I,  too,  am  63  years  old 
and  as  hla  true  contempcMrary,  I  wish  to  tes- 
tify along  with  the  rest  of  the  handicapped 
world  that  this  yovmg  man  accomplished  a 
modern  miracle. 

I  have  known  John  Pogarty  ever  since 
World  War  II  and  hla  quiet  modeety  and  calm 
Insistence  for  the  rights  of  the  disabled  were 
In  direct  contraat  to  hla  accomplishments  In 
rehabilitation  legislation. 

A  bricklayer  by  trade,  one  of  the  most 
Important  bricks  he  ever  laid  was  the  first 
Federal  funds  for  reeearch  in  mental  re- 
tardation in  1955.  Other  bricks  went  into 
the  solid  and  maasive  foundation  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  where  40  percent 
of  the  Nation's  biomedical  research  is  car- 
ried on  today.  Due  in  large  part  to  his  In- 
sistence, the  appropriation  for  that  agency 
grew  from  $3.5  mllUon  In  1946  to  $1.5  bllUon 
currently. 

Aside  from  bricks  and  mortar,  however, 
his  lasting  monument  Is  to  leave  our  coun- 
try with  the  clear  conviction  that  serious 
disease  and  affliction  are  Intolerable,  and 
that  large-scale  efforts  can  bring  progress 
against  disability. 

Let  It  be  said  of  this  humble  tradesman. 
In  tribute  to  his  lasting  legacy  to  America, 
that  he  laid  his  bricks  straight  and  true. 


John  E.  Fogarty  Dies — ^Promoted  Federal 
Legislation  To  Am  Mentally  Retarded 
Representative  John  E.  Pogarty.  53,  Demo- 
crat of  Rhode  Island  and  a  pioneer  in  pro- 
moting federal  legislation  to  aid  the  mentally 
retarded,  died  Tuesday,  January  10th,  in  his 
Washington  office,  apparently  of  a  heart 
attack. 

Mr.  Fogarty,  long-time  friend  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Retarded  Children,  col- 
lapsed shortly  before  he  was  to  have  been 
sworn  in  for  his  14th  term  in  the  House. 

Tuesday  night.  President  Johnson  opened 
his  State  of  the  Union  Message  to  Congress 
by  saying,  "I  share  with  all  of  you  the  grief 
that  you  feel  at  the  death  today  of  one  of  the 
most  beloved  and  respected  and  effective 
members  of  this  body,  the  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Fogarty." 


HE  MADE  HISTORY 

History  was  made  in  the  field  of  mental 
retardation  In  1955  when,  as  a  result  of  Mr. 
Fogarty's  efforts.  Congress  appropriated  $750,- 
000  to  launch  a  research  program  In  mental 
retardation.  This  was  the  first  federal  legis- 
lation in  behalf  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
From  that  time  on  Mr.  Fogarty  conducted  a 
consistent  drive  for  appropriations  In  sup- 
port Of  special  programs  for  the  retarded. 

His  Interest  In  mental  retardation  stemmed 
from  his  friendship  with  J.  Arthur  Trudeau 
of  Rhode  Island  who  passed  away  a  year  ago, 
also  at  the  age  of  53.  Mr.  Trudeau  was  a 
pioneer  In  the  citizen  movement  in  behalf  of 
retarded  children  and  he  convinced  Mr.  Po- 
garty that  a  long-term  program  of  govern- 
ment-sponsored research  held  the  key  to 
progress  In  mental  retardation. 

Mr.  Fogarty  became  recognized  as  a  na- 
tional spokesman  for  medical  research  and 
for  programs  to  aid  the  retarded.  Today, 
there  are  48  programs  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
providing  financial  assistance  for  research 
and  demonstration  projects,  services,  train- 


ing, construction.  Income  maintenance  and 
other  programs  for  the  retarded. 

Since  1949  Mr.  Fogarty  had  served  as  chair- 
man of  what  is  now  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  1956  he  received  the  first  award  of  the 
National  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
for  his  effective  work  in  Congress  to  promote 
legislation  benefiting  the  retarded. 

The  NARC  citation  stated.  "Congressman 
Fogarty,  keenly  perceptive  of  the  great  need 
as  well  as  the  national  dimension  of  the 
problems  of  the  mentally  retarded,  brought 
to  bear  his  own  great  personal  and  himaanl- 
tarian  force  as  well  as  the  Influence  of  hla 
office  to  secure  effectively  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  a  concrete 
expression  of  this  nation's  concern  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  Future  generations  will 
have  cause  to  be  thankful  to  him,  for  surely 
they  win  benefit  from  the  scientific  dis- 
coveries which  will  be  made  possible  by  re- 
search in  this  llttie  known  area  of  Ufe." 

Honored  many  times,  Mr.  Fogarty  received 
in  1959,  along  with  Senator  Uster  Hill  of 
Alabama,  one  of  two  special  Lasker  awards 
for  "extraordinary  public  service."  He  do- 
nated the  accompanying  $5,000  honorarium 
to  the  Rhode  Island  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  for  the  development  of  parent 
counseUng  services. 

In  1963  he  received  one  of  the  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy,  Jr.  Foundation  awards,  and  with 
the  $8,500  grant  he  estabUshed  the  John  E. 
Pogarty  Foundation  in  Providence,  RJ.  At 
that  time  he  was  described  as  "perhaps  the 
key  figure  in  the  mental  retardation  move- 
ment of  the  present  decade." 

A  hospital  at  the  Doctor  Joseph  H.  Ladd 
School  for  the  Retarded,  a  center  for  re- 
tarded chUdren  in  Providence,  and  a  health- 
science  library  building  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  all  bear  Mr.  Fogarty's  name. 
Mr  Fogarty  is  survived  by  hla  widow,  the 
former  Lulse  Rohland;  his  daughter,  Mary 
Luise-  four  brothers,  WUUam.  Raymond. 
T.  Francis,  and  Charles  Pogarty;  and  a  sister. 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  submit  for  the  Record  the  following: 
A  preface  for  a  reprint  of  the  tributes 
and  eulogies  to  my  former  colleague, 
John  E.  Fogarty;  a  list  of  the  many 
awards  bestowed  upon  John  E.  Fogarty 
during  Liis  lifetime;  and  a  copy  of  the 
biography  of  John  E.  Fogarty  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Directory, 
so  imposing  because  of  its  simplicity  and 
humility: 

List  or  Awards,  Congressman  John  E. 

Fogarty 
LaSalle  Alumni  Association:  Citation  for 
Integrity  and  ability  In  pubUc  life  reflecting 
credit  on  LaSalle  Academy.    January  26. 1941. 
Providence    College:    Honorary    degree    of 
Doctor  of  PoUtlcal  Science.     June  10,  1946. 
American  Federation   of  Labor:    Citation 
for   continuous    work   In    the    Congress   in 
prompting  the  general  welfare.     1951. 

American  Cancer  Society:  Distinguished 
Service  Award  for  leadership  In  Congress  in 
the  enactment  of  cancer  control  legislation. 
1952.  ^  .     „ 

National  Committee  for  Research  In  Neu- 
rological Disorders:  Citation  In  appreciation 
for  Congressman  Fogarty's  contribution  to 
the  health  and  weUare  of  citizens  of  this 
country.     1954. 

National  Association  of  Retired  ClvU  Em- 
ployees: Citation  for  support  given  to  legis- 
lation of  benefit  to  retired  government  em- 
ployees.   September  30,  1954. 

RJ.  Auto  Dealers  Association:  Citation  for 
leglsaltlve  efforts  of  benefit  to  auto  dealers. 
1964 

R.i.  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults:  Award  of  merit  for  work  In  the  area 
research  on  crippling  diseases.     1955. 

R.I.  State  Federation  of  Poet  Office  Clerks: 
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citation  for  long  and  outatandlng  career  In 
support  of  leglBlatton  beneficial  to  federal 
employeea.    1955. 

Welfare  League  for  Retarded  Cbildren: 
NaUonal  Award  Citation  and  Bronze  plaque 
for  dlatlngulahed  service  In  the  field  of  men- 
tal retardation.    November  19,  1956. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association:  Na- 
tional Dlstlngiilshed  Service  Award  for  out- 
standing support  of  the  cause  of  America's 
cerebral  palsied.    January  1.  1958. 

BJ.  State  Dental  Society:  Annual  Medal 
of  Award  for  disUngulshed  leadership  in 
public  health  dental  research.    January  17, 

American  VocaUonal  Association:  Nation- 
al Award  for  great  Interest  and  efforts  In 
the  field  of  vocational  education.  January 
28.  1956. 

Children's  Cancer  Research  Foundation: 
Citation  of  honor  for  courageous  and  far- 
sighted  leadership  In  medical  research  bring- 
ing better  health  and  happiness  to  chUdren 
everywhere.     1956. 

National  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, Inc.:  National  Award  of  Merit  for  work 
with  retarded  children.    April  22,  1966. 

Miriam  Hospital:  Award  of  Life  Member- 
ship in  recognition  of  loyal  devotion.     1966. 

American  AssoclaUon  of  School  Superin- 
tendents: National  Award  for  efforts  as  rec- 
ognized leader  in  the  Congress  on  legislation 
of  benefit  to  federally  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts.   September  1956. 

Parents  Magaadne:  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  for  work  on  behalf  of  children.  Oc- 
tober 8, 1956.  Award  given  one  person  In  en- 
tire country  each  year. 

Redbook  Magazine:  Selected  as  one  of  the 
Ten  Outatandlng  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  done  most  for  youth  of  the  country. 
October  1956. 

Benevolent  Society  for  Retarded  Children, 
Inc.:  National  Award  for  sponsoring  benefi- 
cial legislation  In  field  of  mental  retarda- 
tion.   November  10, 1956. 

Disabled  American  Veterans:  Awarded  the 
Bousquet  Trophy  for  outstanding  service  to 
disabled   American   veterans.     December   7, 

1958-  ^x  ^ 

Cranston  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Citation 

In  recognition  of  noteworthy  and  consistent 
efforts  for  the  betterment  of  the  general 
health.   January  32, 1957. 

American  Vocational  Association:  National 
Award  for  dUtlnguished  services  In  the  field 
of  vocational  education.    April  29, 1927. 

Oeorgetown  University:  Award  of  mem- 
bership in  Scholastic  Honor  Society  of 
Oeorgetown  Dental  School.  May  23. 1967. 

American  Legion  Department,  R.I.:  Cita- 
tion in  Appreciation  for  contribution  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country.   June  16, 1967. 

RJ.  College  of  Pharmacy:  Honorary  de- 
gree. Doctor  of  Science.   June  12, 1957. 

University  of  Rhode  Island  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation: Awarded  honorary  membership  In 
the  alumni  association  of  University  of 
Bhode  Island.   June  8, 1957. 

American  Hospital  Association:  Awarded 
honorary  membership  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  efforts  toward  the  Improve- 
ments of  the  nation's  health.  Atlantic  City, 
NJ.   October  2, 1957. 

B.I.  Hospital  Association:  Awarded  honor- 
ary membership  In  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  advancement 
of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  Providence,  R.I.  October  22, 
1957. 

American  Dental  Association:  Awarded 
honorary  membership  In  recog^tlon  of  his 
support  of  research  and  health  measures. 
Miami  Beach.  Florida.   November  4. 1967. 

American  Public  Health  Association: 
Preeldential  Citation  1957  awarded  for  ex- 
ceptional services  to  Public  Health.  This  la 
the  first  citation  ever  given  and  it  is  in- 
tended that  It  will  be  awarded  each  year  to 
the  outstanding  man  of  the  country.  No- 
vember 11, 1957. 
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RJ.  Association  for  Mental  Health,  Inc.: 
Award  for  work  toward  the  Improvement  of 
the  nation's  health.   November  14, 1957. 

Davis  Memorial  Goodwill  Industries:  Na- 
tional Award  for  Good  Will  toward  the 
Handicapped.  Washington.  D.C.  February 
27,  1958. 

National  Epilepsy  League  Incorporated: 
National  Citation  on  behalf  of  persons 
afflicted  with  epilepsy.  Washington,  D.C. 
February  28, 1958. 

National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare: 
National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare  Award 
for  1958  In  recognition  of  outstanding  ef- 
forts.    Chicago,  IlUnols.     May  14,  1958. 

National  Tuberculosis  Association:  Na- 
tional Commendation  for  efforts,  accomplish- 
ments and  record  of  devoted  public  service 
concerning  the  Importance  of  the  tubercu- 
losis problem.  Phlladdphla,  Pa.  May  19, 
1958. 

National  representatives  of  Religious, 
Civic.  Welfare.  Education,  Veterans,  Health 
and  Labor  Organizations:  Presentation  of  a 
scroll  signed  by  each  repffesentatlve  to  express 
appreciation.     Washington.     D.C.    July     29, 

1958. 

Maryland  State  Dental  Association :  Award 
In  acknowledgement  of  valviable  services  In 
elevattag  the  standard*  and  advancing  the 
Science  of  DentUtry.  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
May  7, 1958. 

Southern  New  England  Timing  Associa- 
tion :  Award  Plaque  presented  In  appreciation 
for  the  Invaluable  assistance  to  further  drag 
strip  racing  In  Rhode  Island.  August  3,  1958. 
American  Public  Welfare:  Highest  com- 
mendation and  praise  for  statesmanship 
and  leadership  In  these  areas  representing  the 
growth  of  the  social  conscience  of  America. 
Providence,  R.I.     September  24,   1958. 

National  Rehabilitation  Association:  Pres- 
ident's Award  for  outstanding  achievement 
In  advancing  the  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
capped. Providence,  E.I.  September  24, 
1958. 

R.  I.  Conference  of  Social  Work:  Resolu- 
tion In  recognition  of  bis  statesmanship  and 
leadership  In  the  growth  of  the  social  con- 
science of  America.     December  10,  1958. 

R.  I.  Chapter  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Re- 
search Foundation:  Award  plaque  in  recog- 
nition and  appreciatioti  of  his  outstanding 
work,  selflessness  and  devotion  to  the  causa 
of  humanity.  Providence,  R.I.  January  3, 
1959. 

World  Health  Organization:  Appointed 
by  the  President  as  Congressional  Adviser  to 
the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  WHO  Assembly 
held  In  Geneva,  Switzerland,  May  1957,  1959 
and  1962  and  In  New  Delhi  India  In  Febru- 
ary, 1961. 

American  Rheiunatism  Association  and 
Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Foundation: 
Presentation  of  award  for  staunchly  and  de- 
votedly supporting  the  cause  of  research  and 
professional  education  in  Arthritis  and  other 
Rheumatic  Diseases.  Washington,  D.  C. 
June  5, 1959. 

American  Oastroenterloglcal  Association 
and  the  World  Organization  of  Gastroen- 
terology: First  Citation  Award  In  expression 
of  great  appreciation  and  respect  for  the  tre- 
mendous support  not  only  to  gastroenterol- 
ogy but  to  recogrnlze  ccanplete  dedication  and 
expenditure  of  effort  in  a  truly  non-partisan 
sense  for  medical  research  and  health  for 
peace  efforts  throughout  the  world.  Atlan- 
tic City,  N.J.     June  6.  1959. 

University  of  Rhode  Island:  Honorary  de- 
gree. Doctor  of  Laws.    June  8, 1969. 

Bryant  College:  Hocorary  degree.  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters.    JUly  31,  1969. 

American  Public  Health  Association,  Inc.: 
Presentation  of  special  Lasker  Award  for 
extraordinary  public  service  in  championing 
the  advancement  of  medical  research  and 
public  health  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  at  a  Special 
Seaidon  of  the  87th  Annual  Meeting  In  At- 
lantic City.  NJ.    October  22.  1969. 


CouncU  of  Chief  State  School  Officers: 
Presentation  of  distinguished  service  citation 
m  recognition  of  his  service  to  the  children 
and  schools  of  America  as  a  leader  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Boston.  No- 
vember 12,  1959. 

The  Food  Law  Institute:  Award  for  dis- 
tinguished food  law  services  to  the  American 
people.  Washington,  D.C.  November  16, 
1959 

Kiwanls  Club:  Honorary  Member  of  Kl- 
wanls  International.    December  9,  1959. 

National  Mviltlple  Sclerosis  Society:  Award 
of  Distinction  for  enlightened  service  to  the 
fight  against  multiple  sclerosis.     December 

23,  1959. 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons: 
Citation  for  service  in  grateful  appreciation 
for  significant  and  valued  contributions  to 
the  enrichments  of  retirement  living.  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida.    January  18,  1960. 

New  York  Medical  CoUege:  Award  of  Cen- 
tennlal  Medal.     New  York  City.     April  18, 

1960. 

Democratic  National  Committee:  Testi- 
monial Scroll  to  "Mr.  Public  Health"  for  con- 
tribution In  Congress  to  the  cause  of  medical 
research  for  the  people's  benefit  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Dinner  District  Armory, 
Washington,  D.C.    April  30,  1960. 

American  Psychiatric  Association:  Honor- 
ary Fellowship.  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  May  9, 
1960. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor:  Award  of  Merit. 
Official  Commendation  and  praise  In  recog- 
nition of  significant  and  outstanding  con- 
tribution toward  furthering  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Washington,  D.C. 
May  10,  1960. 

Allied  Masonry  Council:  Presentation  of 
awards  for  devotion  to  the  Education  of  the 
Youth  of  America  and  sound  apprentice 
training.  Washington,  D.C.  May  10,  1960. 
Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  of 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology:  Presenta- 
tion of  Graduate  Schools  Distinguished 
Achievement  Award  for  "humanitarian  work 
on  behalf  of  American  Health  Education  and 
Welfare  during  20  years  of  public  service  as 
a  member  of  Congress  and  for  his  Inter- 
pretation to  the  public.  Congress  and  public 
agencies  of  the  vital  role  of  libraries  In  the 
preservation  and  dissemination  of  America's 
cultural  heritage  and  in  the  advancement 
of  Learning."  Philadelphia,  Pa.  May  17, 
I960. 

Federal  Hill  Parent  Teacher  Association: 
Presentation  of  award  with  Inscription 
"Champion  of  the  People- Youth-Educatlon- 
Medlclne".  Providence,  RI.  June  19,  1960. 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of  RJ.: 
Certificate  of  Appreciation  for  unselfish  and 
devoted  service.  Pawtucket,  Bhode  Island. 
June  22,  1960. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.:  Special  Citation  for  his  devotion  to 
those  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  suffer  from 
crippling  diseases.  New  York  City.  June 
27,  1960. 

President's  Committee  on  Employment  oi 
the  Physically  Handicapped:  Presentation 
specially  prepared  plate  book  of  commemora- 
tive employ  the  handicapped  postage 
stamp  as  a  small  token  of  appreciation  of  his 
help  and  support  through  the  years.  New 
York  City.    August  28,  1960. 

RJ.  Association  for  Retarded  Children, 
Inc.:  Dedication  of  Headquarters  Building, 
to  be  known  as  "The  John  B.  Fogarty  Cen- 
ter". Providence,  RJ.  September  20,  1960. 
RJ.  League  for  Nursing:  Citation  for  sup- 
port of  Nvirslng.  Providence,  BJ.  October 
20,  1960. 

American  Podiatry  Association:  Award  of 
Man  of  the  year.  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
October  22,  1960. 

Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the 

U.S.:  Elected  Honorary  Member  and  awarded 

medal.    Washington,  D.C.    November  1, 1980. 

RJ.    Library    Association:     CltaUon    for 

championing  the  role  of  the  library  in  the 
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American    way    of    life.    Providence,    BJ. 
November  2,  1960. 

Providence  College:  Citation  and  award 
of  first  Veritas  Medal  to  be  bestowed  on  those 
who  have  shown  devoted  and  outstanding 
service  to  Providence  College.  Providence, 
BJ.     November  14,  1960. 

Alpha  Omega  Dental  Fraternity:  Achieve- 
ment Medal  for  Extraordinary  Public  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.     December  29,  1900. 

RJ.  Heart  Association:  Presentation  of  sil- 
ver bowl  "In  recognition  of  courage  and  serv- 
ice in  the  fight  against  heart  disease."  Pro- 
vidence, RJ.    February  16,  1961. 

American  Association  of  Dental  Schools: 
Honorary  Membership  in  recognition  of  out- 
standing contributions  to  Dental  Education 
and  Research.  Boeton.  Mass.    March  27.  1961. 

R.  I.  Education  Association:  Presentation 
of  Charles  Carroll  Citizen  Award  for  render- 
ing outstanding  service  to  R.  I.  Education. 
Providence.  RJ.    April  3,  1961. 

Alpha  Epsllon  Delta  International  Pre- 
medlcal  Honor  Society:  Honorary  member 
as  outstanding  man  in  the  country  mter- 
eeted  In  both  medical  education  and  medical 
care  of  the  aged.  Providence  College,  Provi- 
dence, RJ.    AprU  16,  1961. 

Lions  Club:  Testimonial  of  sincere  appreci- 
ation of  distinguished  and  unselfish  service. 
Providence,  R.I.     May  20,  1961. 

LaSalle  Alumni  Association:  Distinguished 
Layman  Award.  Providence,  R.I.  May  29, 
1061. 

Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles:  Golden  Eagle 
Award  for  leadership  in  the  "Jobs  after  40" 
Program.  Providence.  RJ.     June  3,  1961. 

Knights  of  Columbus:  Outstanding  Catho- 
lic  Layman    of    RJ.    Providence.    June   3, 

1961. 

Brown  University:  Sonanry  Degree,  Doctor 
of  Laws.     June  5, 1961. 

Salve  Regina  College:  Honorary  Degree, 
Doctor  of  Laws.    June  6,  1961. 

Brandeis  University:  Honorary  Degree,  Doc- 
tor of  Laws.    June  11, 1961. 

RJ.  Optometric  Association:  Annual  award 
at  merit  for  contribution  to  visual  welfare. 
Providence,  RJ.    June  10,  1961. 

National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Founda- 
tion: National  Citation  for  DUtlnguished 
Service.     Washington,  D.C.     Jime  16,  1961. 

U.S.  Department  of  Lab(»:  Appointed  as 
Bepresentatlve  to  U.S.  Labor  Attache  Con- 
ference, Rome,  Italy.    July  2,  1961. 

Kiwanls  Club.  Recognition  of  Contribu- 
tion to  Club,  Providence.  September  27, 
1961. 

American  Cancer  Society:  Award  for  dis- 
tinguished service.  Providence.  October  4, 
1961. 

American  College  of  Dentists:  Honorary 
FeUowshlp,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  October  15, 
1961. 

National  Association  for  Mental  Health. 
Inc.:  Award,  Miami  Beach,  Florida.  Novem- 
ber 16,  1961. 

B.I.  Library  Association:  Honorary  Mem- 
bership.    November  1,  1961. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Assn.:  Award  for  suc- 
cess of  1961  Drive. 

Butler  Mental  Health  Center:  Arthur 
Hller  Ruggles  Award,  Providence,  R  J.  March 
S.  1962. 

Delta  Epsllon  Sigma  (Theta  Chapter)  Na- 
tional Catholic  Scholastic  Honor  Society: 
Citation  for  distinguished  service.  Providence 
CoUege,  Providence,  RJ.    AprU  1962. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Ladd  School:  Dedication  of 
the  Jolm  E.  Fogarty  Medical  and  Rehabilita- 
tion umt.  North  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island. 
April  29, 1962. 

Oovernment  of  D.C:  Certificate  of  Appre- 
ciation for  Invaluable  contributions  to  wel- 
fare of  his  fellowmen.   May  9, 1962. 

Rhode  Island  Medical  Society:  Elected 
Honorary  member.   May  9, 1962. 

Rhode  Island  State  Association  Fut\ire 
banners  of  America:  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Honorary  State  Farmer  Degree.  May 
la,  1962. 


Rhode  Island  Association  Senior  Citizens 
Club:  Citation  on  Senior  Citizens  Day.  May 
20. 1962. 

New  York  Medical  College:  Honorary  De- 
gree Doctor  of  Science.   June  6, 1962. 

R  J.  Governors  Committee  on  Employment 
of  Handicapped:  Citation  for  meritorious 
service  for  activity  on  behalf  of  handicapped. 
June  7, 1962. 

Rhode  Island  College:  Honorary  degree 
Doctor  of  Pedagogy.    June  9, 1962. 

American  Society  of  Medical  Technologists 
and  Canadian  Society  of  Laboratory  Tech- 
nologists: Certificate  of  Appreciation  for 
valuable  contribution  to  Second  North  Amer- 
ican Conference  of  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
nologists. Washington,  D.C.  June  20,  1962. 
St.  Francis  College:  Honorary  degree  of 
Laws.    October  6. 1962. 

University  of  Bhode  Island:  Dedication  of 
the  John  E.  Fogarty  Health  Science  Building 
for  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  and  Nursing. 
Kingston,  RJ.    October  10. 1962. 

Northern  Virginia  Assn.  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren: Award  for  unusual  efforts  In  fostering 
care  and  understanding  for  mentally  han- 
dicapped children.  Arlington,  Va.  October 
16, 1962. 

Portuguese  Fayal  Relief  Committee:  Award 
for  assistance  In  Introducing  legislation  to 
provide  for  victims  of  Fayal  earthquake 
which  permitted  2,000  families  to  come  to 
U.S.    Providence,  R  J.    October  21, 1962. 

Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Health: 
Award  of  Merit  In  gratitude  for  work  done 
in  interest  of  public  hesath,  education  and 
welfare.  Providence,  R.I.  November  3,  1962. 
United  Irish  Council  of  R.I.:  Award  In  rec- 
ognition of  outstanding  achievements.  Prov- 
idence, RJ.   December  2, 1962. 

Alpha  Zeta  Fraternity  (Agricultural  and 
Professional  Fraternity)  :  Honorary  member- 
ship. University  of  Rhode  Island.  Kingston. 
R.I.    December  5,  1962. 

Rhode  Island  Heart  Association :  Honorary 
Member  of  Board.  Providence,  R.I.  February 
12.  1963. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  USA:  Awsird  to 
outstanding  Catholic  for  work  In  Brother- 
hood. Providence.  R.I.    February  22.  1963. 

National  Coimcll  Boy  Scouts  of  America: 
Elected  Honorary  Member  May,  1963. 

World  Health  Organization:  Appointed  by 
President  as  Congressional  Advisor  to  WHO 
Assembly  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  May  7, 1963. 
National  Fraternal  Society  for  the  Deaf 
Prov.  Dlv.  No.  43:  Certificate  of  appreciation 
in  obtaining  aid  for  advancement  of  the  deaf. 
Providence,  RJ.     May  25,  1963. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania : 
Honorary  Degree — ^Doctor  of  Laws.  June  11, 
1963. 

International  Congress  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf:  Award  of  appreciation  for  efforts  for 
deaf  Washington,  D.C.    June  27,  1963. 

International  Association  of  Public  Em- 
ployment Services :  Award  of  Merit,  Chicago, 
HI.   July  2. 1963. 

American  Library  Association:  Annual 
Trustee  Citation,  Chicago,  111.  JiUy  14,  1963. 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
International:  Citation  for  Distinguished 
Service,  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  August  14. 
1963. 

R.I.  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation: 
1964  Ben  Fish  Award  for  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
persons.  Providence,  RJ.  October  18,  1963 
Georgetown  University:  Honorary  Degree — 
Doctor  of  Laws.    October  28,  1963. 

National  Hemophilia  Foundation:  Human- 
itarian Award,  Washington,  D.C.    December 

6. 1963. 
Italian  Government :  Decree  from  President 

of  Italy  conferring  title  "Commendatore  al 
Merito  della  Repubbllca  Itallana."    February 

1. 1964. 
National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Founda- 
tion: Awards  In  recognition  of  dedicated 
service.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Sc  Framlngham, 
Mass.  December  3,  1963  and  January  26, 
1964. 


Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.  Foundation:  1963 
International  Award  in  Field  of  Mental  Re- 
tardation, NYC.    February  5,  1964. 

American  Industrial  Hygiene  Association: 
Acclamation  as  foremost  Champion  of  good 
health  and  particularly  as  an  advocate  of 
health  protection  of  workers,  Washington. 
D.C.    February  6,  1964. 

American  Heart  Association:  Award  of 
Merit,  the  first  one  to  be  bestowed  by  the 
National  Association,  Providence,  RJ.  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1964. 

Conference  of  Executives  of,  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf:  Resolution  of  expres- 
sion of  g^tltude  for  efforts  In  behalf  of  deaf 
children.     Riverside.  Calif.    AprU  17.  1964. 

International  Association  of  Machinists: 
Iifachlnlsts  non-partisan  PoUtlcal  League  AU 
American  Award.  Westerly,  RJ.  April  18, 
1964. 

Massachxisetts  Dental  Society:  Honorary 
Membership.  Boston,  Mass.     May  4,  1964. 

New  York  University :  New  York  University 
Medal  in  appreciation  of  meritorious  service 
to  his  countrymen.  Sterling  Forest,  N.Y. 
May  13.  1964. 

Gallaudet  College:  Presentation  of  sUver 
medalUon  on  occasion  of  100th  Anniversary, 
Washington,  D.C.    June  6, 1964. 

University  of  Notre  Dame:  Honorary  De- 
gree— ^Doctor  of  Laws.  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
June  7.  1964. 

Air  Force  Association:  Citation  of  honor 
in  tribute  to  dedicated  and  distinguished 
service  In  the  field  of  educational  research. 
Washington,  D.C.     September  9,   1964. 

R.I.  Recipients  of  Graduate  Fellowship* 
under  PL  85-926:  Expression  of  appreciation 
for  opportunity  to  pursue  studies  In  the  edu- 
cation of  reurded  chUdren.  Providence, 
RJ.    September  14,  1964. 

Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Health 
Authorities  of  North  America:  Honorary 
Membership.    October  3, 1964. 

RJ.  Conference  of  Social  Work:  26th  An- 
niversary Award,  Providence,  R.I.  October 
8,1964. 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges: 
Merit  Award  MedalUon  for  signal  service  ren- 
dered American  medical  education.  Denver, 
Colo.    October  18, 1964. 

Ilie  Myasthenia  Gravis  Foundation,  Rhode 
Island  Chapter:  Honorary  Membership 
Award  for  distinguished  pubUc  service. 
Providence,  RJ.    November  18.  1964. 

Pasooag  Knights  of  Columbus:  Plaque  in 
expression  of  esteem  for  dedication  to  ad- 
vancement and  welfare  of  fellow  man.  Pas- 
ooag, R.I.    January  30, 1965. 

Fogarty  Award  Dinner:  Award  in  recogni- 
tion of  years  of  dedicated  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  mentally  retarded.  Providence, 
R.I.    April  24,  1966. 

R.I.  College  Aliimnl  Association:  Presenta- 
tion John  P.  Kennedy  Award.  Providence, 
R.I.   May  IS.  1965. 

World  Health  Organization:  Appointed  by 
President  as  Congressional  Advisor  to  WHO 
Assembly  In  Geneva.  Switzerland  for  sixth 
time.   May  4-21. 1965. 

Oouncll  for  Exceptional  Children :  Citation 
for  Legislative  Statesmanship.  Washington. 
D.C.    June  1965. 

Teachers  College.  Columbia  University: 
Award  Teachers  College  Medal  for  Distin- 
guished Service,  N.Y.    June  1,  1966. 

Providence  PubUc  Library:  Elected  Mem- 
ber of  Corporation.  Providence,  R.I.  June 
4.1965. 

Manhattan  CoUege:  Honorary  Degree — 
Doctor  of  Laws.  N.Y.    June  8,  1966. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital:  Citation  in  Appre- 
ciation, Providence,  R.I.     June  26,  1966. 

Tri-Organlzatlonal  Scientific  and  CUnlcal 
Conference:  Dr.  A.  B.  C.  Knudson  RehabUlta- 
tion  Award,  New  York  City.    July  16,  1966. 

International  Association  for  Dental  Re- 
searchers: Honorary  Membership.  Toronto. 
Canada.   JiUy  24. 1965. 

American  College  of  Osteopathic  Intem- 
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Ists:  Honorary  PeUowshlp,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
September  30,  1965. 

United  States  Jaycees:  Member  National 
Advisory  Board  for  Mental  Health  and  Mental 
Retardation  Programs.    September  1965. 

NaUonal  AawjcUtton  for  Mental  Health, 
Inc.:  Honorary  Membership,  New  York  City. 
November  19, 1965. 

National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults:  Award,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ul. 
November  21,  1966.  ^^ 

Loyola  University:  Honorary  Degree — Doc- 
tor of  Laws,  Chicago,  lUlnols.     January  30, 

American  Heart  Aaaoclatlon.  Inc.:  Award 
Asaoclatlon's  1966  Heart  of  the  Tear  Award, 
White  House.  Washington,  D.C.    February  3, 

1966. 

Washington  University  School  of  Dentistry: 
Citation  for  contribution  to  Advancement  of 
Dental  Science  and  Dental  Education,  St. 
liOUls.  Mo.    March  18,  1966. 

Institute  for  Retired  Professionals  of  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research:  Award  for 
contribution  to  weU-belng  of  nation's  older 
citizens.  New  York  City.     May  12.  1966. 

World  Health  Organization:  Appointed  by 
President  as  Congressional  Advisor  to  WHO 
Assembly  In  Geneva,  Switzerland.  May  S-B, 
May  20.  1966. 

Connecticut  State  Dental  Association: 
Fones  Award  for  outstanding  achievement  In 
Interest  of  humanity,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  May 
19.  1966. 

Alpha  Sigma  PI  Fraternity  of  Gallaudet 
College:  Man  of  the  Year  Award  In  Recog- 
nition of  Outstanding  Contributions  to  Wel- 
fare of  the  Deaf,  Washington,  D.C.  May  25. 
1966.  _      ^ 

R.I.  Parents  Council  for  Hearing  and  Hand- 
icapped Children.  Inc.:  Appreciation  Award, 
Providence.  R.I.   May  26, 1966. 

College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery: Honorary  Degree — Doctor  of  Science, 
Dee  Moines,  Iowa.    June  2, 1966. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens:  Award 
of  merit  for  outstanding  work  on  behalf  of 
elderly  citizens.  Washington,  D.C.  June  3, 
1966. 

Howard  University:  Honorary  Degree — 
Doctor  of  Laws,  Washington,  D.C.  June  3. 
1966. 

Gallaudet  College:  Honorary  Degree — Doc- 
tor of  Lavre.  Washington,  D.C.    June  13, 1966. 
University   of  the  Pacific:    Honorary  De- 
gree— Doctor  of  Science,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
June  15,  1966. 

American  Library  Association:  Lifetime 
Honorary  Membership,  New  York  City.  July 
10,  1966. 

BioGHAPBT  From  thx  Congsessionai. 

DiRXCTORT 

John  Edward  Fogarty,  Democrat,  of  Har. 
mony,  RJ.,  elected  In  1940:  reelected  to 
succeeding  Congresses. 
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Pbetacc 
More  perhaps  than  anything  else,  the 
career  of  John  E.  Fogarty  symbolizes  the 
strength  and  magnificent  vitality  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  Through  all  his  labors  In  a 
quarter  century  of  public  service,  there  runs 
a  common  thread:  JefTersonlan  faith  In  the 
capacity  of  ordinary  men  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  to  do  a  better  job  In  the  long 
run  than  a  ruling  elite. 

John  Fogarty'B  approach  to  public  service 
was  based  upon  a  simple  belief  In  demo- 
cratlc  processes  as  a  means  for  improving 
man's  lot  and  enriching  his  Ufe.  He  knew 
well  that  a  stunted  mind  or  deformed  body 
represented  formidable  obstacles  to  that 
goal.  He  also  knew  that  man's  capacity  to 
attack  disease  and  poverty  and  Ignorance 
had  been  enormously  strengthened  by  mod- 
em science  and  technology.  This  knowledge, 
and  the  determination  to  use  It  productively, 
constituted  his  special  strength  as  a  Con- 
gressional leader. 

Characteristically,  his  deepest  concern  was 
of     the     young.      Here,     the     Inroarts     of 


disease  and  deprivation  are  the  deepest,  and 
the  need   for   marshaling    all   resoiirces    of 
help  the  most  pressing.     For  his  efforts  to 
aid  handicapped  childjen— parUcularly  the 
mentally   retarded— and   to    enlist   the   Na- 
tion's conscience  In  their  behalf,  John  Fo- 
garty  will   be   remembered   with    gratitude. 
The  work  that  he  started  will  stand  as  a 
moniunent  to  his  vision  and  insight  and  rest- 
less energy.    It  is  the  only  kind  of  monument 
that  would  have  meant  much  to  him— the 
knowledge    that    he    had    brought   help    to 
those  society  has  long  Ignored  or  overlooked. 
The    Impact    of   this   man   on    the    caiise 
closest  to  him— the  support  of  medical  re- 
search—is impossible  to  exaggerate.    If  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health   Is  today  the 
world's  most  powerful  and  influential  force 
for  the  support  and  conduct  of  medical  re- 
search, it  is  in  large  part  because  John  Fo- 
garty early  perceived  ite  promise  and  fought 
tenaciously  for  its  programs.    Thus  his  in- 
fluence touches  not  only  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans but  all  who  are  beneficiaries  of  medical 
advance  throughout  the  world. 

Truly  John  Fogarty  achieved  a  stature  of 
International  recognition.  His  service  as 
United  SUtea  Delegate  to  the  annual  assem- 
blies of  the  World  Health  Organization  ex- 
tended hie  associations  and  Influence  to 
world  wide  dimensions.  As  a  consequence  he 
gained  a  profound  understan'ding  of  the 
crucial  role  of  health  in  the  development  of 
nations  and  as  a  common  cause  around 
which  the  peace  of  the  world  could  be  sought. 
His  espousal  of  "Health  for  Peace"  legisla- 
tion and  for  a  broader  International  role 
for  the  United  States  In  health  and  science 
derived  from  this  deep  conviction.  The 
proposal  of  Representative  Melvln  Laird  to 
enlist  congressional  support  in  the  establish- 
ment of  "The  John  E.  Fogarty  International 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health  Sci- 
ences" at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
In  Bethesda,  Maryland,  would  be  the  finest 
commemoration  of  this  man's  work  for  the 
well  being  of  his  fellow  man. 

In  Congress  he  left  behind  a  legacy  of 
service  in  behalf  of  better  health  which  few 
have  approached  and  none  surpassed.  This 
Is  reflected  In  the  tributes  appearing  In  this 
volvune — spontaneous  expressions  from 
friends  and  associates  in  all  walks  of  life. 

The  spirit  In  which  John  Fogarty  labored 
and  the  devotion  he  Urought  to  his  task  are 
mirrored  In  the  simple  words  of  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Addresa:  "Let  us  raise  a  stand- 
ard to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair. 
The  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  God." 

In  concluding,  might  I  once  again  re- 
affirm my  condolences,  my  sympathies  to 
the  family,  and  congratulate  them  on 
the  fact  that  Johu's  passing  has  been 
recognized  by  the  ■vrorld,  by  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  by  the  Congress,  but  es- 
pecially by  the  millions  of  men,  women, 
and  children  from  all  walks  of  life  for 
whom  he  did  so  mudh. 


CONTROL  OF  "NOISE  POLLUTION" 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kupferman], 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  legislation  to  retard 
the  rapid  advance  of  "noise  pollution" 
and  to  provide  remedial  steps  necessary 
for  general  noise  control. 

On  April  21,  1966,  I  introduced  in  the 
second  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  H.R. 
14602,  to  estabUsh  an  Office  of  Noise 
Control  within  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General.  The  Offlee,  headed  by  a  Direc- 
tor and  assisted  by  a  noise  control  Ad- 
visory Council,  would  provide  grants  to 
States   and   local   governments   to   re- 


search ways  and  means  of  control,  pre- 
vention and  abatement  of  noise.  Thla 
bill  does  not  provide  the  Office  of  Noise 
Control  within  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  with  any  regulatory  powers,  nor 
does  it  suggest  a  national  regulatory 
coflc 

The  Office  of  Noise  Control,  imder  my 
bill,  would  cooperate  fully  with  existing 
Federal  agencies  and  others  presently 
working  in  the  specific  field  of  jet  noise 
abatement,  and  would  conduct  research 
and  prepare,  publish  and  disseminate 
educational  material  dealing  with  the 
control,  prevention,  and  abatement  of 
noise  from  aircraft  and  other  sources  as 
well. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Office  of 
Noise  Control  would  be  to  act  as  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  for  general  and 
specific  noise  information,  and  could, 
upon  request,  disseminate  the  wealth  of 
its  accumulated  knowledge  to  the  States 
and  local  governments  to  help  them  con- 
trol noise  at  its  point  of  origin. 

The  Office  of  Noise  Control  would  serve 
a  similar  fxmction  with  respect  to  noise 
from  all  sources  as  the  National  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement  Coimcil,  a  nonprofit, 
private-industry-supported  noise  re- 
search center — originated  April  1960— 
presently  serves  in  the  field  of  aircraft 
noise  abatement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  considerable  degree  of 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the  prob- 
lems of  aircraft  noise  abatement  within 
the  past  year,  culminating  In  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  the  Reduction  of 
Noise  and  Disturbances  Caused  by  Civil 
Aircraft,  held  at  the  Lancaster  House, 
London,  England,  November  22  to  30, 
1966. 

The  plans  for  the  November  1966  con- 
ference originated  when  Mr.  Roy  Jen- 
kins, the  United  Kingdom  Minister  of 
Aviation,  invited  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  arrange 
for  U.S.  participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional conference.  Delegates  from  26 
nations.  11  hitematlonal  organizations, 
as  well  as  airport  authorities,  aircraft 
and  engine  manufacturers,  airline  op- 
erators and  scientists  or  other  scholars, 
prepared  technical  papers  and  met  and 
exchanged  views  on  the  broad  subject 
of  aircraft  noise  abatement. 

I  am  informed  by  Raymon  Shepanek, 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  that 
there  was  no  formal  U.S.  position  on 
items  to  be  considered  by  the  conference 
because  of  the  wide  variety  of  U.S.  in- 
terests affected,  and  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  interagency  noise  abatement  pro- 
gram would  not  have  formulated  defi-. 
nite  alleviation  programs  prior  to  the 
convening  of  the  conference. 

Sensitivity  to  the  potential  noise  from 
the  proposed  supersonic  transport  has 
engendered  new  interest  In  noise  control. 
Hand  in  hand  with  a  review  of  the  noise 
effects  of  the  SST  goes  a  consideration 
of  the  phenomena  of  sonic  boom. 

Sonic  boom  has  been  described  by  Leo 
L.  Beranek,  chairman  of  the  acoustical 
standards  board  of  Bolt,  Beranek  &  New- 
man, and  author  of  a  recent  article  in 
Scientific  American  entitled  "Noise, 
which  appears  at  the  end  of  this  state- 
ment, as  follows: 

When  an  airplane  moves  faster  than  the 
speed  of  soimd.  It  produces  shock  waves  that 
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trail  in  the  wake  of  the  plane  like  the  dis- 
turbances In  the  water  wake  of  a  rapidly 
moving  boat.  The  shock  waves  generate  a 
pressure  wave  that  constitutes  the  sonic 
boom.  On  the  ground  a  typical  sonic  boom 
from  a  high-flying  airplane  represents  a 
series  of  rapid  changes  In  air  pressure  lasting 
half  a  second:  the  pressure  suddenly  rises 
by  as  much  as  two  pounds  per  square  foot, 
then  drops  below  atmospheric  pressure  by 
about  the  same  amount  and  finally  jumps 
back  to  normal  pressure.  The  noise  of  the 
boom  usuaUy  consists  of  two  closely  spaced, 
explosive  reports. 

The  sonic-boom  "wake"  behind  the  air- 
plane, fanning  out  In  the  shape  of  a  cone, 
■pans  an  area  on  the  earth  below  that  de- 
pends on  the  height  at  which  the  plane  Is 
flying.  Typically  the  path  of  the  boom  on 
the  ground  is  about  33  miles  wide  when  the 
plane  is  at  an  altitude  of  three  and  a  half 
miles  and  60  miles  wide  when  It  Is  flying  at 
a  height  of  nine  miles.  The  higher  the  plane 
flies,  the  weaker  Is  the  Intensity  of  the  boom 
St  the  ground. 


Now  that  it  is  clear  that  Boeing  Co.  will 
be  involved  In  the  airframe  design  and 
General  Electric  Co.  with  the  engine  of 
the  SST,  I  am  most  interested  in  the  role 
that  noise  control  will  play  in  the  present 
and  future  research  and  planning  of  the 
SST.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  research 
will  continue  before  actual  construction, 
and  hopeful  that  among  the  items  to  be 
studied  will  be  a  way  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  sonic  boom. 

For  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of 
sonic  boom  on  our  society,  I  have  in- 
cluded at  the  end  of  this  statement  a 
summary  of  an  address  by  Bo  Lundberg, 
director  general  of  the  Aeronautical  Re- 
search Institute  of  Sweden,  entitled  "The 
Menace  of  the  Sonic  Boom  to  Society 
and  Civil  Aviation,"  presented  at  the 
Fourth  International  Congress  for  Noise 
Abatement  held  in  Baden  Baden,  Ger- 
many. May  1966. 

Incidentally.  Robert  Alex  Baron,  a 
constituent  of  mine  and  an  ardent  pro- 
ponent for  noise  control,  also  attended 
the  fourth  International  congress.  A 
copy  of  his  address  appears  in  the  dally 
Congressional  Record  of  May  16.  1966, 
pages  A2629  and  A2630. 

In  my  original  statement  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  112,  part  7, 
pages  8745  through  8768. 1  set  forth  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  noise.  In  addition, 
I  have  included  supporting  papers  and 
articles  of  interest  to  the  student  of  noise. 
as  well  as  a  representation  of  the  world- 
wide written  response  I  have  received  on 
this  subject.  My  additional  statements 
and  supporting  papers  and  materials  ap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 112,  part  7.  pages  9470  to  9477; 
volume  112,  part  8.  page  9679;  the  daily 
Congressional  Record  of  May  16,  1966, 
pages  A2629  and  A2630;  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  112,  part  9,  pages 
12191  to  12205;  the  daily  Congres- 
sional Record  of  August  1,  1966,  pages 
A4048  and  4049;  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  112,  part  14,  pages  18233 
to  18257,  volume  112,  part  15,  page  20388; 
volume  112,  part  20,  pages  27803  to  27824; 
and  volume  112,  part  20,  page  27874. 

Favorable  comment  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Washington,  Hon. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson.  on  my  various 
statements  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Jsmuary  17,  1967  at 
page  614,  In  cormectlon  with  his  dis- 


cussion of  the  subject  of  the  Electric 
Vehicle  Development  Act  and  its  contri- 
bution to  the  fight  on  air  and  noise  pol- 
lution. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  held 
a  1-day  hearing  on  October  12,  1966,  to 
consider  bills  dealing  specifically  with 
jet  aircraft  noise  control,  including  my 
legislation,  H.R.  17252.  A  copy  of  my 
statement  to  the  subcommittee  appears 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
112,  part  20,  page  27803.  I  am  today  also 
reintroducing  H.R.  17252.  my  aircraft 
noise  control  bill. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  hearing  last  October 
was  a  very  small  step  toward  a  program 
for  the  solution  of  the  overall  problem  of 
noise  reduction  and  control. 

If  there  is  one  lesson  that  we  should 
have  learned  from  the  current  crisis  of 
air  pollution  It  is  that  if  proper  educa- 
tional and  remedial  steps  in  that  area 
had  been  taken  10  years  ago  the  problem 
of  air  pollution  might  not  have  reached 
the  critical  proportions  it  has  today.  We 
are  now  at  the  same  relative  point  with 
respect  to  the  environmental  problem  of 
noise  pollution.  We  must  act  sensibly 
and  take  precautionary  steps  now  so  that 
in  the  future  we  will  not  be  faced  with 
a  costly  dilemma  that  will  cause  us  an 
undeterminable  amount  of  bodily  harm. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  face  its 
responsibility  now  with  respect  to  ade- 
quate noise  control. 

There  follows  an  up-to-date  accumu- 
lations of  pertinent  articles,  including 
those  referred  to  in  my  statement  above, 
as  well  as  supporting  papers,  editorials, 
and  general  response  to  the  problem  of 
noise  abatement 


(From  Engineer  Magazine.  Autumn  1966] 

Noise:    the   Need   fob  Legiblattok   and 

Technology 

(By  Congressman  Theodore  R.  Ktjfehman) 
The  idea  that  noise  Is  a  necessary  price  of 
industrial  and  economic  progress  Is  as  anti- 
quated as  is  the  belief  that  contaminated 
waters  and  a  poUuted  atmosphere  must  also 
accompany  civilization's  material  advances. 
Noise  pollution,  however,  unlike  water  and 
air  pollution.  Is  only  now  beginning  to  receive 
a  proper  share  of  public  attention. 

Noise,  more  so  than  others,  however.  Is 
a  local  problem.  Its  abatement  requires  a 
complex  blend  of  technical  application  and 
legislative  control.  Engineers  are  frequently 
in  a  position  to  help  combat  this  growing 
nuisance  laecavise  of  their  key  role  In  equip- 
ment and  facilities  design,  operation,  and 
construction,  and  initiative  to  alleviate  noise 
problems  by  those  who  can  do  so,  may.  In 
fact,  head  off  the  mevltable  public  clamor 
for  enforced  control,  as  has  happened  with 
air  and  water  pollution. 

A  mounting  awareness  of  some  of  the  con- 
sequences of  a  noisy  environment  has  fo- 
cused new  attention  on  the  problem.  Loss 
of  hearing,  nervous  disorders,  Irritability  and 
inefficiency,  and  even  hypertension  and  coro- 
nary conditions  have  been  attributed  to  noise 
by  a  large  body  of  medical  opinion. 

LOSS    OF   HEABINO    MOT    INEVITABLE 

We  need  not,  however,  accept  loss  of  hear- 
ing—a  widespread  by-product  of  old  age  In 
the  United  States — as  an  inevitable  condition 
of  advancing  years.  This  was  shown  In  three 
'  separate  studies  of  the  Mabaan  Tribe  who 
dwell  in  a  "noiseless"  environment  In  the 
southeast  Sudan.    The  members  of  this  tribe 


suffered  no  loss  of  heartog  with  Increasing 
age. 

As  a  possible  explanation  for  this  loss  of 
hearing,  we  may  turn  to  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Fay. 
Jr.,  chief  of  the  Communicative  Disorder 
Service  at  New  York  University  Medical  Col- 
lege, who  points  out  that  damage  to  tiny 
nerve  endings  in  the  inner  ear  may  occur 
gradually  over  a  long  period  of  time  as  a 
result  of  continuous  exposure  to  noise. 

Psychological  effects  are  another  conse- 
quence of  noise.  According  to  Dr.  Julius 
Buchwald,  a  psychiatrist  at  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Center,  when  noise  Interrupts 
a  person's  sleep,  he  is  prevented  from  dream- 
ing, which  may  result  In  such  symptoms  as 
paranoiac  delusions  and  halluclnal  and  suici- 
dal Impulses.  Another  psychiatrist  sub- 
scribes to  the  theory  of  "dream  privation" 
as  a  factor  in  psychosis. 

Before  we  go  on  to  define  noise  and  to 
describe  its  sources,  we  might  also  mention 
that  in  addition  to  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal damage,  noise  detracts  from  the  qxiallty 
of  ova  lives  much  like  a  fUthy  street  or  a 
poUuted  stream.  In  the  long  run,  this  rea- 
son for  attenuating  noise  wUl  reflect  how 
civilized  we  have  a  right  to  caU  ourselves. 

NOISE    DEFINED — SUBJECTIVELT,    OBJECTTVELT 

What  is  noise?  Simply  defined,  it  Is  un- 
warranted sound.  Subjectively,  noise  is 
something  we  hear  and  recognize,  such  as  a 
train  whistle.  Objectively,  it  Is  an  energy 
wave  transmitted  to  the  air  by  vibrating  air 
molecules.  Most  commonly,  noise  level  is 
measured  in  decibels.  Abbreviated  "db",  the 
decibel  is  a  dimensionless  unit  that  describee 
levels  of  acoustic  pressure,  power,  and  Inten- 
sity. It  Is  a  logarithmic  ratio  between  two 
sound  pressures.  Octave  bands,  which  are 
arbitrary  spreads  of  frequencies,  are  useful 
for  rating  noise  hazards  since  some  frequen- 
cies tend  to  caxise  hearing  damage  more  than 
others. 

IndUBFtrial  noise  levels  generaUy  range 
from  5  db  to  125  db,  sometimes  even  higher. 
Elveryday  conversation  Is  about  6  db.  Small 
communities  on  the  outskirts  of  urban  areas 
may  have  a  rumble  of  30  db  by  day,  and  2S 
by  night.  In  determining  the  effects  of  noise 
on  human  beings,  three  factors  must  be  con- 
sidered : 

Intensity  of  sound 
Length  of  exposure 
The  individual's  tolerance  level 
People,  however,  do  react  In  some  universal 
ways  to  noise.     About  130  db  is  the  maxi- 
mum noise  bearable  to  himian  ears.     Thla 
level  approximates  the  sound  of  a  Jet  at  an 
airport.    Chronic  exposure  to  less  noise,  how- 
ever, may  well  result  In  loss  of  hearing.    It  la 
believed  that  the  danger  level  for  persistent 
noise   Is   85   db   after  which   severe  damage 
to  hearing  ensues.    The  noise  level  In  cltlea 
has  risen  an  estimated  1  db  a  year  tor  the 
last  30  years. 

Though  the  airplane  has  been  singled  out 
as  the  leading  noise  maker  and  the  fight 
against  noise  focuses  on  winged  craft,  there 
are  other  sources  of  noise  poUutlon,  among 
them  traffic  noise,  construction  noise,  house- 
hold noise,  and  Industrial  noise. 

Excessive  traffic  noise  is  largely  caused  by 
trucks.  A  defective  muffler  In  a  truck  gen- 
erates the  noise  equivalent  of  90  to  100  cars. 
According  to  acoustical  expert  Lewis  S.  Good- 
friend,  a  fellow  of  the  Acoustical  Society  of 
America,  m&nj  cities  with  populations  over 
100,000  have  laws  requiring  mufflers.  Prac- 
tically all  states  have  laws  specifying  that 
mufflers  must  be  used  to  prevent  "excessive, 
unusual  and/or  unnecessary  noise."  To 
prove  whether  or  not  a  given  truck  is  too 
noisy,  some  cities  like  Milwaukee  use  noise 
meters  and  set  maxlmxim  sound  levels  as 
measured  at  a  given  distance  from  the  ve- 
hicle. Enforcement  of  such  regulations, 
nevertheless,  remains  a  problem. 

In  July  1966,  New  York  State  pejssed  legis- 
lation which  defines  excessive  noise  as  a  db 
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level  of  88  or  greater  at  60  feet  from  a  ve- 
blcle.  The  legislation  prohibits  noise  be- 
yond this  level  on  ita  public  highways.  The 
nolM  U  measured  at  roadside  toU  stetlona 
where  trucks  pass  at  speeds  less  than  35  mllea 
per  hour.  Truck  manufacturers  helped  to 
set  the  88  maximum  db  level  by  testifying  at 
the  hearings  on  the  bill  that  new  mufflers 
keep  truck  noise  at  a  level  near  80  db  or 
below.  However,  the  more  the  muffler  is 
used,  the  leas  efficient  It  becomes,  the  truck 
manufacturers  said. 

Particularly  Irritating  to  urbanltee  Is  the 
noise  generated  by  air  compressors,  pneu- 
matic drills,  power  saws,  cement  mixers,  and 
other  machines  involved  In  the  demolition 
and  construction  of  buildings.  In  New  York 
city,  such  noise  la  permitted  only  between 
the  hours  of  7  ajn.  and  6  pjn.,  six  days  a 
week  (and  at  night  by  special  permit) . 

Construction  companies  can,  however, 
minimize  the  noise  from  their  building  ac- 
tivities, as  the  Diesel  Construction  Co.  did 
effectively  In  constructing  a  62-story  office 
building  In  lower  Manhattan.  A  nximber  of 
noise  muffling  techniques  were  used:  Foun- 
dation blasting  was  muffled  with  special  steel 
wire  mesh  blankets;  Joints  were  welded  rather 
than  riveted  or  bolted;  demolition  was  carried 
out  mostly  during  late  hours  and  weekends 
when  offices  In  the  district  were  deserted. 

In  addition,  although  not  widely  \ised, 
mtifHlng  devices  are  available  for  construc- 
tion equipment.  For  •200,  a  simple  device 
called  a  "residential  quality  silencer,"  for 
example,  can  be  attached  to  an  air  com- 
pressor unit. 

Even  in  the  "luxury"  apartment,  there  is 
little  protection  a^nst  noise.  Modem 
buildings,  constructed  with  lightweight  ma- 
terials, offer  less  soundproofing  than  do  older 
buildings.  To  comljat  this  so-called  "Inside 
noise,"  the  Presldenl's  Panel  on  Environmen- 
tal Pollution  urges  that  local  regulations  es- 
tabUsh  performance  standards  that  will  pre- 
vent noises  from  easily  penetrating  apart- 
ments through  thin  walls  and  air  ducts. 


AconsncAX.  pbbjwrmancb  btakdakds 
•me  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn  Is 
doing  Just  this  for  New  York  City  and  is  de- 
veloping acoustical  performance  standards 
for  inclusion  m  the  city's  building  code.  As 
a  further  help,  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards has  made  available  a  monograph  based 
on  test  results  of  over  100  buildings.  It  is 
entitled  "Sound  Insulation  of  Wall.  Floor  & 
Door  Constructions"  (#77-1964). 

Noise  abatement  is  probably  most  imme- 
diately on  the  minds  of  those  whose  homes 
are  within  a  6-mlle  radius  of  a  Jet  airport. 
Not  too  long  ago,  Newark  Airport  was  closed 
as  a  result  of  complaints  by  a  fearful  and 
hostUe  community.  In  Manhattan's  high 
rent  area  of  Sutton  and  Beekman  Place,  resi- 
dents are  up  in  arms  about  the  heliport 
Which  has  been  located  on  top  of  the  Pan 
American  building.  Seattle  residents  re- 
cenUy  concluded  a  successful  lawsuit  against 
the  nearby  airport  by  arguing  that  the  air- 
port authority  was  using  their  property  In 
overflying  It.  This  has  raised  fears  that 
Blmllar  damage  suits  will  be  initiated  else- 
where. 

Many  government  agencies  are  concerned 
about  the  Increasing  clamor  over  Jet  nolae. 
The  armed  forces.  In  cooperation  with  the 
National  Research  CouncU,  has  established 
a  Committee  on  Hearing  and  Blo-acoustlc« 
which  Is  to  advise  the  military  on  noise  prob- 
lems. NASA,  too,  has  become  an  important 
pioneer  In  noise  research.  The  agency  real- 
ises that  imleas  the  public  can  be  shielded 
from  excessive  noise  It  is  pointless  to  con- 
tinue research  on  advanced  aircraft. 

Under  Increased  preeaure,  aircraft  manu- 
facturers are  deslgzOng  for  Increased  noise 
suppression  In  the  aircraft  Itself.  The  490- 
pasaenger  Boeing  747,  for  example,  is  being 
designed  to  produce  lees  noise  than  the  707, 
even  though  the  newer  model's  engines  will 
develop  40,000  pounds  of  thrust  as  compared 
to  the  707'8  15,000  povmds.    Work  also  con- 


tinues apace  on  the  more  difficult  prohlem 
of  suppressing  noise  in  existing  planes. 

SONIC  BOOM THWaiT  TO  BI  FACBD 

Another  Instrument  for  our  nation's  at- 
tack on  airplane  noise  is  legislative  action, 
which  to  date  has  harflly  been  employed  at 
all  Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration 
of  its  use  Is  in  effect  at  Dulles  Airport  In 
Washington,  D.C.  There  a  zoning  law  has 
established  a  buffer  area  of  rural  vacant 
land. 

Sonic  boom,  however,  which  will  accom- 
pany the  advent  of  supersonic  transports, 
poses  a  threat  of  entirely  different  dimen- 
sions. These  shock  waves  stretch  out  as 
much  as  80  miles,  and  no  longer  affect  only 
residents  located  near  the  airport.  In  1964, 
a  study  of  the  effects  of  sonic  boom  on  peo- 
ple revealed  that  25  per  cent  could  not  ac- 
cept the  thunderous  sound.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  sonic  boom  inevitably  accom- 
panies supersonic  transports  and  cannot  be 
adequately  designed  away.  How  this  fact 
will  be  reconciled  with  the  supersonic  proj- 
ect has  not  yet  been  made  clear. 

Other  noises  come  from  both  the  electri- 
cal   appliances    that    serve    the    housewife 
everyday  and  from  industry  whose  manufac- 
turing noises   disrupt  residential   neighbor- 
hoods.     To    combat    noise    from    vacuum 
cleaners,  dishwashers,   and   other   electrical 
appliances,  the  consumer  himself  should  in- 
clude "quietness"  as  s  criterion  for  purchas- 
ing these  items.    Sufficient  demand  for  quiet 
performance  will  spur  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce less  noisy  equipment  or  to  provide  mul- 
fUng  devices  where  noise  reduction  cannot 
be  further  designed  Into  a  product.    To  pre- 
vent industrial  noises  Interfering  with  the 
serenity  of  residential  living,  noise  experts 
have   suggested   that  modern   zoning   ordi- 
nances Include  measured  decibel  limits  at 
property   lines    as   legal   protection   against 
noise-producing  Industries.    Here  again,  we 
have  an  illustration  of  the  potential  power 
of  legislative  enactment,  particularly  zoning 
requirements 


BILL  TO  ASSIST  STATE,  LOCAL  OOVXKNMENT 

I  have  been  concerned  about  noise  ever 
since  I  served  on  the  City  Council  of  New 
York  where  one  of  my  last  actions  was  to 
mtroduce  a  bUl  to  ban  the  playing  of  tran- 
sistor radios  In  public  without  the  use  of  an 
earplug.  As  a  congressman,  I  am  even  more 
Interested  In  noise  abatement  because  It  con- 
tinues to  intrude  on  the  quality  of  living  and 
deserves  Increased  attention  across  the  na- 
tion. My  own  congressional  district,  for  ex- 
ample, must  now  contend  with  the  noises 
generated  by  the  whtly-blrds  that  buzz  atop 
the  Pan  American  building. 

On  April  21,  1966,  t  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
14602)  which  provides  for  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties to  cope  with  noise.     The  bill  does  not 
suggest  a  national  regulatory  code.    It  pro- 
vides Instead  for  federal  funds  to  assist  state 
and  local  governments  to  initiate  their  own 
program  of  noise  control  and  to  finance  an 
educational    campaign   to   foster   awareness 
of  the  advantages  of  a  more  quiet  environ- 
ment.    The  bill  taoludes  proposals  to  cen- 
tralize aircraft  noise  research  projects  under 
NASA  and  to  authorize  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  reimburse  municipalities  and  air- 
line and  airport  owners  and  operators  for  part 
of  the  cost  of  land  acquisition  and  for  tech- 
nical modifications  made  to  reduce  Jet  noise. 
My  blU  also  provides  for  establishing  an  of- 
fice  of   noise   control   which   would   collect 
from   other   federal    agencies    data   relating 
to  noise  control. 

For  the  first  year  It  Is  In  effect  the  bill  re- 
quests $3  million  to  finance  matching  grants 
to  the  states  and  another  $5  million  for  fed- 
eral financing  of  research  and  demonstration 
projects.  Both  these  amounts  are  to  be  in- 
creased over  a  five-year  period  with  an  m- 
cremental  rise  eactt  year.  In  essence,  these 
sums  will  supplement  the  more  than  $60 
million  a  year  that  is  spent  on  sound-dead- 
ening materials  for  buildings  and  the  nearly 


$176  million  that  the  aviation  Industry  and 
government  have  Invested  in  antl-noUe  re- 
search and  equipment. 

I  welcome  constructive  suggestions  from 
engineers  with  fresh  Insight  and  new  knowl- 
edge to  share. 

[From  McGraw-HlU's  Air  and  Water  News, 

Dec.  5,  1966] 

Mors  Noise   About  Noise:    Pedeeal  Action 

Expected   Next  Year 

An  airport  decides  to  build  a  new  Jet  wing 
near  a  residential  district  and  hostUe  citizens 
scream,  "no." 

A  man  In  PhUadelphla  tries  to  take  a  blar- 
ing transistor  radio  away  from  a  woman  sit- 
ting next  to  him  on  a  b\iB.  In  the  tussle.  It 
etrtkes  her  on  the  head.  He  Is  Indicted  by 
a  grand  Jury.  ^  „  ^     ,     . 

Two  doctors  from  the  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health  say  excessive  noise  can  cause 

hearing  loss.  .  j  ^    _. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  expected  to  give 
major  attention  to  "Noise  Pollution"  during 
the  upcoming  legislative  session. 

Attacks  against  noise  In  the  environment 
are  almost  as  old  as  civilization  Itself,  but 
It's  only  been  In  recent  years— with  the  up- 
surge  In  Industry,  motor  and  air  traffic,  and 
population— that  it  has  reached  national 
concern. 

During  the  last  Congress.  Rep.  Theodore 
R.  Kupferman  (R-N.Y.)  Introduced  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  an  investigation  of 
the  noise  problem  and  would  establish  an 
Office  of  Noise  Control  within  the  Office  of 
the  Surgeon  General.  Since  then,  the  Dept. 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  ap- 
pointed a  Task  Force  on  Environmental 
Health  which  has  been  charged  among  other 
things  with  investigating  noise  as  a  threat 
to  health.  Rep.  Kupferman  also  has  stepped 
up  his  "noise"  campaign  and  plans  to  re- 
introduce his  bill  in  the  upcoming  session 
"VTlth  even  stronger  ramifications." 

"Unlike  water  and  air  pollution,"  he  says, 
"the  threat  of  excess  and  uncontrolled  noise 
Is  not  vridely  recognized  as  a  serious  and 
immediate  problem.  For  example,  there  is 
evidence  that  excessive  noise  destroys  effi- 
ciency. Interrupts  minimum  requirements  of 
sleep  can  cause  deafness,  strains  the  ner- 
vous 'systems.  Is  extremely  costly,  causes  ac- 
cidents, and  interfers  with  school  programs. 
He  cited  a  New  York  City  situation  where 
a  contractor  is  now  free  to  operate  machin- 
ery at  harmfiU  noise  levels  any  time  between 
the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  "Anyone  who 
has  been  awakened  at  7  In  the  morning  to 
the  deafening  tune  of  an  air  compressor  or 
pneumatic  drill  outside  his  window  knows 
the  frustration,  if  not  neuroses,  which  con- 
struction noise  may  cause." 

He  also  stressed  the  effect  that  constant 
noise  can  have  upon  a  person's  bearing.  He 
said  It  is  generally  agreed  that  180  declbeU 
is  the  maximum  noise  bearable  for  humsn 
ears  and  that  this  level  would  approximate 
the  sound  of  Jets  in  this  airport.  But  he 
added  that  prolonged  exposure  to  le«»— "J 
110  deciblee— may  well  result  In  loss  ra 
hearing.  . 

Two  Harvard  University  doctors  support 
him.  Doctors  John  Dougherty  and  Oliver 
Welsh  of  the  Guggenheim  Center  for  Aero- 
space Health  and  Safety  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  published  an  article 
on  "Community  NoUe  and  Hearing  Loss  B 
the  Oct.  6  issue  of  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine.  They  concluded  that  avallawe 
evidence  supports  the  association  of  hearing 
loss  with  noise  and  possibly  with  arterio- 
sclerotic vascular  disease. 

Included  In  Rep.  Kupferman's  expected 
legislative  proposals  would  be  requests  for 
Federal  grants  to  the  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  research,  prevenUon  and  abate- 
ment of  noise. 

Elsewhere  in  the  country,  some  local  com- 
munities have  taken  the  problem  Into  tnar 
own  hands.  Philadelphia's  Noise  Abatement 
Committee  was  responsible  for  an  antl-noise 
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law  which  banned  noise  In  five  general  areas : 
In  handling  trash  and  garbage  cans.  In  con- 
struction work,  by  street  vendors,  by  ve- 
hicles and  in  the  vicinity  of  hospitals  and 
churches.  Violations  carry  a  fine  of  $10  for 
the  first  offense,  $26  for  the  second  offense 
and  $50  for  subsequent  offenses,  together 
with  Imprlsormient  not  exceeding  30  days  If 
the  fine  and  costs  are  not  paid  within  10 
days.  The  city  has  won  seven  consecutive 
awards  from  the  National  Noise  Abatement 
Committee  of  the  National  Fire — Safety  Con- 
ference. 

In  Chicago,  a  new  school  near  O'Hare  Air- 
port is  being  built  wlndowless  and  sound- 
proof to  keep  out  the  noise  of  planes  from  the 
air  field.  In  Seattle,  Wash.,  residents  re- 
cently concluded  a  successful  damage  suit 
against  the  nearby  airport  by  arguing  that 
the  airport  authority  was  usmg  their  prop- 
erty m  overflying  It. 

Other  countries  have  also  taken  significant 
strides  in  this  area:  Western  Germany  has  a 
law  against  construction  noise,  and  Paris  has 
t)anned  all  hornblowlng. 

All  of  this  was  done  quietly,  of  course. 

[Prom    McCall's   magazine,    January    1967] 
NoisB— How  Much  More  Can  Wk  Taki? 
The  din  at  home,  at  work,  in  the  skies  and 
In  the   streets   is   spoiling   our  dispositions, 
fraying   our   nerves   and   literally   deafening 
mUUons  of  us.    It  wlU  get  worse— unless  we 
do  something  about  it— by  Sam  Blum.  About 
eight  In  the  evening,  not  long  ago,  in  New 
York's  Chelsea  area,  a  housewife  marched  out 
of  her  apartment  house  and  In  a  cold  f  viry  In- 
formed a  gang  ripping  up  the  street  that  they 
were  keeping  her  child  awake.   Said  the  fore- 
man: "Thanks,  lady.    I  was  afraid  we  were 
going  to  be  here  all  night.    Our  orders  were 
to  keep  working  until  someone  complained." 
In  the  quiet  that  Instantly  followed,  our 
heroine  was  stricken  with  a  sense  of  cause. 
"Is  it  possible,"  she  asked  herself,  "that  we 
ire  all  needlessly  suffering  noise  In  silence? 
If  a  ninety-three-pound  woman  can  single- 
handedly  silence  six  men  built  like  pile  driv- 
en, what  might  a  whole  neighborhood  of 
aroused   femininity   accomplish?"     In   Just 
luch  a  fashion  do  all  revolutions  snowball, 
with  small  successes  leading  to  big  dreams; 
and  from  the  many  small  successes  we  have 
recently  heard  of,  we  feel  we  can  say  with 
certainty  that  the  antlnolse  revolution  has 
already  been  well  launched. 

In  fact,  we  believe  that  the  classic  defini- 
tion of  noise  as  "unwarranted  sound"  is  today 
being  amended.  It  was  always  a  bad  defini- 
tion, anyway,  for  it  led  to  the  unanswerable 
question  "Unwanted  by  whom?"  But  now, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  noise  might  well 
be  defined  as  "sound  so  Intensely  unwanted 
that  it  leads  citizens  to  complain,  organize, 
lue,  vote,  boycott  and  generally  raise  Cain." 
We  have  happily  reached  a  point  where 
growing  numbers  of  people  seem  prepared  to 
do  all  these  things.  To  take  a  fast  world 
turvey,  we  find  people  Insisting  that  noise 
has  soured  their  wine,  devalued  their  prop- 
erty, toppled  their  castle  walls,  deprived  them 
of  dreams.  Induced  their  coronarles,  denuded 
their  chickens,  driven  their  minks  berserk, 
broken  their  windows,  made  them  nervous 
wrecks,  denied  them  sleep,  literally  deafened 
them.  A  good  number  of  these  excited  cltl- 
sens  have  asked  compensation  for  their  dif- 
ficulties In  cash — and  they  have  been  finding 
Juries  sympathetic. 

Hurray  for  them !  There  Is  no  question  that 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  cacophony  that  sur- 
rounds us  Is  completely  unnecessary  and 
could  be  eliminated  If  more  of  us  who  seek 
quiet  were  not  so  afraid  of  making  a  fuss. 

That,  at  least,  was  the  conclusion  of  most 
of  the  acoustical  experts,  designers,  archi- 
tects, city  planners  and  people  who  Just  hate 
noise  with  whom  we  recently  talked.  At  the 
request  of  McCall's,  we  were  attempting  to 
•Usoover  (1)  what  noise  really  does  to  people 
Ud  (2)  how  people  can  defend  themselves 


from  Its  more  pernicious  effects.  And  It 
turned  out  that  answers  to  the  first  question 
are  a  bit  debatable,  but  to  the  second  they 
are  bard  and  fast.  The  best  defense  against 
noise  Is  a  hearty  attack  on  It. 

What  Can  Noise  Do  To  You?  Over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  physicians  knew  that  black- 
smlths,  bollermakers  and  others  who  work 
In  the  midst  of  constant  clanging  sounds 
often  grow  hard  of  hearing.  No  one  doubted 
that  noise  was  causing  the  deafness;  but  also 
no  one  became  very  involved  In  solving  the 
problem  until,  In  1948.  a  worker  sued  and 
won  compensation  for  a  hearing  loss  caused 
by  on-the-job  noise.  When  other  claims  were 
immediately  filed.  It  became  horrifyingly 
clear  to  American  Industry  that  It  was  about 
to  face  some  extraordinary  expenses. 

The  first  hurried  surveys  Indicated  that  al- 
most half  of  all  machines  used  In  manu- 
facturing produced  noises  that  co\ild  con- 
tribute to  hearing  loss.  It  became  necessary 
for  management  to  know  Just  what  levels  of 
noise  were  harmful  and  how  workers  could  be 
protected.  Thus  the  first  serious  American 
attack  on  noise  began. 

Sound  Is  generally  measured  In  declbles, 
and  It  is  currently  believed  that  dally  ex- 
posure to  continuous  noise  louder  than  90 
declbles  (on  a  sound  meter's  A  scale)  will  In 
time  probably  produce  some  hearing  loss. 
The  louder  the  noise  Is  over  90.  the  faster  It 
will  do  damage  and  the  worse  the  damage  will 
be.  But  you  don't  need  a  sound  meter  to 
recognize  dangerous  noise. 

According  to  Dr.  Aram  Glorig.  of  the  CalUer 
Hearmg  and  Speech  Center  In  Dallas.  Texas. 
"A  rough  and  dirty  method  of  assessing 
whether  a  noise  is  dangerous  Is  If  it  is  so 
loud  that  it  washes  out  voices  and  you  have 
to  shout  about  a  foot  away  from  someone's 
ear  to  make  him  hear  you.  If  so,  and  you 
work  In  It  all  day  long  for  a  period  of  years. 
It  can  produce  a  hearing  loss."  You  can  also 
tell  that  a  noise  Is  dangerously  loud  if.  on 
coming  out  of  several  hours  In  It,  you  have 
a  ringing  In  the  ears  or  a  temporary  slight 
loss  of  hearing  that  muffles  speech. 

Since  most  noise-produced  hearing  prob- 
lems start  vrtth  the  loss  of  sounds  above  the 
range  of  speech,  people  generally  do  not  even 
become  aware  of  progressive  deafness  until 
a  few  years  have  passed  and  It  suddenly 
dawns  on  them  that  everyone  seems  to  be 
mumbling. 

After  about  ten  years  of  working  in  a  dan- 
gerously loud  noise.  It  will  have  done  Its 
worst.  The  hearing  loss,  which  might  be 
mild  or  serious,  will  be  permanent,  and  there 
Is  no  known  medical  treatment  for  It.  At 
that  point,  however,  says  Dr.  Glorig,  "you 
might  Just  as  well  stick  with  your  noisy  Job. 
Unless  the  noise  gets  louder,  it  wlU  do  no 
further  harm."  Your  hearing,  though,  will 
continue  to  deteriorate,  as  almost  everyone's 
does,  as  you  grow  older. 

Some  scientists,  however,  have  grown  to 
suspect  that  even  the  so-called  normal  loss 
that  comes  with  age  might  also  be  caused 
by  noise.  Studies  of  an  African  tribe,  the 
Mabaans,  by  New  York  ear  surgeon  Samuel 
Rosen,  would  seem  to  support  this  Idea. 
The  Mabaans,  Dr.  Rosen  discovered,  have 
hearing  as  acute  at  age  75  as  the  average 
American  has  at  25.  One  of  the  most  reason- 
able explanations  for  this  Is  that  they  live 
remarkably  quiet  lives  In  a  remarkably  quiet 
area.  Birdcalls  are  said  to  be  among  the 
loudest  sounds  they  hear  on  an  average  day. 
From  Dr.  Rosen's  study,  one  could  argue 
that  countless  sounds  to  which  most  of  us 
are  exposed  are  louder  than  are  good  for 
us.  But  the  final  word  on  the  ability  of 
everyday  noise  to  produce  hearing  loss  Is  far 
from  In.  Furthermore,  even  If  living  quieter 
lives  when  young  does  Improve  our  hearing 
In  old  age.  most  of  us  would  not  care  to  give 
up  the  pleasures  that  many  loud  sounds  add 
to  our  lives. 

Recently,  this  writer,  accompanied  by 
Richard  M.  Guernsey,  senior  engineer  with 
Goodfrlend-Ostergaard  Associates,  Acoustical 


Engineers,  set  out  with  a  sound-level  meter 
to  Investigate  some  of  the  noisiest  spots  In 
Manhattan.  We  tried  the  obvious  places 
first.  A  pneumatic  hammer  from  a  distance 
of  about  15  feet  produced  an  A-scale  reading 
of  96.  A  subway  train  screeching  to  a  stop 
sent  the  needle  to  98,  and  the  noUlest  area 
in  the  press  room  of  a  dally  newspaper 
showed  a  din  of  102.  All  these  sound  levels 
are  unpleasant— even  Inhuman — but  the 
loudest  spot  we  found  was  Sybil  Christo- 
pher's discotheque  Arthur,  where  the  miracle 
of  electronics  enabled  the  performers  to 
create  a  sound  level  as  astonishingly  elevated 
as  the  dancers'  hemlines.  It  seldom  fell 
below  103  and  had  peaks  at  105.  An  unfor- 
gettable experience!  But  as  a  young  lady 
at  the  next  table  yeUed  in  our  ear,  "If  Jackie 
Kennedy  can  take  it,  so  can  II" 

Mr.  Guernsey's  statistics  indicated  that 
boo-ga-loolng  for  only  45  minutes  a  day,  five 
days  a  week  for  ten  years,  to  such  volume 
would  be  hazardous.  But  he  also  doubted 
that  many  patrons  would  be  able  to  keep  up 
the  pace  sufficiently  to  Injure  themselves. 
Since  the  average  age  in  our  comer  of  the 
room  appeared  to  be  about  17,  we  concluded 
that  by  voting  age,  most  humans  must  turn 
to  quieter,  perhaps  more  serious  pastimes 
(Poulenc's  "Concerto  for  Organ,  String  Or- 
chestra, and  Timpani,"  as  recently  heard 
from  the  twentieth  row  In  Lincoln  Center* 
Philharmonic  Hall  for  example,  had  no  peaks 
over  a  safe  and  sane  84  decibels,  and  at  least 
four  or  five  In  the  audience  were  known  to 
this  writer  as  reformed  twisters.)  However, 
that  leaves  the  Arthur  waiters  to  worry 
about  and,  even  more  so,  the  musicians. 

"A  large  percentage  of  musicians  have 
hearing  losses,"  says  Dr.  Glortg.  "Rachman- 
inoff had  a  very  severe  hearing  loss.  So  did 
Fritz  Krelsler.  We  measured  the  Marine 
Band  and  found  that  at  least  half  of  them 
have  moderate  to  sever  losses."  And  yet  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  art  has  always  de- 
manded a  certain  amount  of  sacrifice. 

So  has  sport.  For  example,  when  Dr.  Glo- 
rig recently  surveyed  900  dentists  and  dis- 
covered, to  his  sTjrprlse.  that  many  of  them 
had  a  problem  vrith  high-frequency  sounds, 
he  turned  to  studying  their  hobbles  and  dis- 
covered that  all  the  afflicted  were  skeet 
shooters. 

Gunfire,  like  hammering  or  riveting.  Is 
extremely  dangerous  to  hearing.  Some  peo- 
ple have  experienced  severe  hearing  losses 
after  only  one  gunshot,  and  therefore  hear- 
ing exi>erts  strongly  advise  riflemen  to  buy 
a  good  pair  of  professionally  fitted  earplugs, 
(Cotton  in  the  ears,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
antlnolse  safety  devices.  Is  still  in  wide  use, 
though  it  Is  of  no  value  at  all.) 

To  risk  noise-produced  hearing  loss  is  gen- 
erally unnecessary.  Most  pec^le  can  be  pro- 
tected from  dangerous  noises  even  on  the 
Job.  Once  a  noise  Is  known  to  be  above  the 
danger  point,  one  has  several  obvloiis 
choices. 

1.  By  far  the  best  solution  is  to  reduce  the 
noise  at  Its  source  by  i^lng  quieter  or  better 
muffled  machinery. 

2.  Where  the  machinery  can't  be  muffled.  It 
can  often  be  isolated.  Either  the  machine 
or  the  worker  can  be  In  a  soundproof  en- 
closure. 

3.  When  men  and  noise  must  absolutely 
coexist,  the  man  can  still  be  protected  with 
earplugs  or  earmuffs  of  the  type  worn  by  air- 
port ground  crews. 

4.  And  falling  all  else,  one  can  Just  do 
one's  best  to  stay  away  from  noise  where  It  Is 
loudest  and  get  a  rest  from  It  as  often  as 
possible.  Dr.  John  D.  Dougherty,  of  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Public  Health,  believes  that 
the  noise  to  which  most  of  us  are  exposed  Is 
so  significant  a  threat  to  our  hearing  that  not 
only  factory  workers  but  the  average  person, 
too,  should  make  a  real  effort  to  cut  down 
the  eonount  of  time  he  spends  each  day  In  a 
noisy  environment,  whether  that  environ- 
ment be  a  kitchen  whose  appliances  were 
chosen  without  regard  to  their  noisiness  or 
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the  seat  of  a  power  lawn  mower,  where  the 
decibel  coimt  may  exceed  that  of  a  factory  in 
full  swing. 

What  noise  might  Ije  doing  to  you.  Noises 
that  truly  infuriate  are  generally  far  below 
the  level  that  damage  hearing.  The  neigh- 
bor's radio,  the  roar  of  traffic,  the  footsteps 
overhead,  the  postal  machine  In  the  next  of- 
fice all  leave  your  eardrums  Intact,  but  do 
play  nasty  tricks  on  your  ulcer.  The  World 
Health  Organization  refers  to  such  noises 
as  "urban  pollution"  and  states  flatly  that 
they  "substantially  contribute  to  nervoxia 
disease,  Insomlna,  111  temper  and  accidents." 
These  noises  are  affecting  the  emotional 
level  of  our  society  In  a  number  of  ways.  Dr. 
Sylvan  S.  Tomklns,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
an  expert  In  the  study  of  emotional 
responBes,  claims,  for  example,  that  "since  a 
high  level  of  noise  arouses  In  us  either  dis- 
tress or  anger — you  can  see  the  distress 
response  in  children;  make  a  loud  enough 
noise,  and  they  begin  to  cry — we're  paying  a 
very  high  price  for  the  noise  that  surrounds 
us  In  that  we  are  all  much  more  ready  to  cry 
or  become  angry  than  we  need  to  be." 

Many  physicians,  such  as  Dr.  Lee  E.  Parr, 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  believes  that  even 
very  low  levels  of  everyday  noise  can  be 
physically  and  emotionally  harmful.  Says 
Dr.  Parr:  "I  really  don't  think  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sound  has  any  relation  to  the 
degree  of  the  reaction.  It  all  depends  on  the 
individual  and  his  relationship  to  It.  Most 
people  like  the  noise  they  themselves  make; 
its'  the  other  fellow  who  suffers.  And  I  like 
to  use  the  example  of  patients  with  tetanus. 
Here  we  have  an  extreme  hypersensitivity. 
A  very  minor  sound,  like  snapping  your  fin- 
gers will  set  these  people  off  into  serious  con- 
vulsions." 

Although  no  one  particular  noise  might 
be  enough  to  cause  severe  distress.  Dr.  Farr 
believes  that  "every  noise  that  tends  to  anger 
or  frustrate  reinforces  other  Irritations  that 
lead  to  gastronlntestinal  disorders,  migraine 
attacks  and  many  other  psychosomatic  prob- 
lems." 

The  question,  then,  from  the  standpoint  of 
mental  health,  is  not  how  loud  the  noise  Is 
but  how  frustrating.  A  few  years  ago.  Dr. 
Karl  D.  Kryter,  of  the  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute, worked  out  a  list  of  qualities  that 
nuike  noises  particularly  annoying: 

1.  Unexpectedness  (the  Jet  boom  that 
startles  you  Just  as  you're  falling  asleep) . 

2.  Interference  (the  static  on  the  phone 
that  drowns  out  every  fourth  or  fifth  word 
of  the  long-distance  call) . 

3.  Intermittency  (the  machine  that  turns 
on  and  off  with  no  fixed  patterns  you  can 
grow  used  to) . 

4.  Reverberation  (that  damned  nmible  you 
can't  identify  or  locate) . 

B.  Inapproprtateness  (the  lady  eating  pop- 
corn next  to  you  In  the  movies) . 

And  we  would  add  to  the  list: 

6.  Unattractiveness  (of  the  image  brought 
to  mind.  The  sound  of  waves  or  a  waterfall 
near  your  summer  home  might  lull  you  to 
sleep;  but  the  no  louder  sounds  of  the  new 
highway  will  keep  you  awake  and  vowing 
vengeance). 

Obviously,  the  question  of  appropriateness 
or  unattractiveness  depends  on  the  Individ- 
ual. Teen-agers  wander  about  with  transis- 
tor radios  blaring  In  their  coat  pockets.  They 
do  not  hear  The  Mamas  and  The  Papas  as 
notse,  but  as  the  very  beat  of  life  never  out 
of  place.  But  they  are  making  our  beaches 
and  our  buses  extremely  disagreeable  places 
for  those  of  us  attempting  to  keep  pace  to  a 
different  drummer.  When  out  of  key  with 
our  own  thoughts  and  emotions,  music  is 
the  most  intrusive  and  Infuriating  of  noises. 

A  number  of  antinoise  curmudgeons  have 
even  suggested  that  it  be  made  lUegal  to  play 
a  radio  in  public  without  using  earphones — 
Congresnnan  Theodore  Kupferman,  of  New 
Tork,  once  backed  such  l^lslatlon — ^but  so 
far  nothing  has  come  of  It.     Nevertheless, 


someday,  when  an  afteinoon  at  the  beach 
has  grovra  Just  a  bit  less  distinguishable  from 
an  evening  at  the  discotheque,  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  national  oommlttee  for  silent 
sunning  will  demand  tUe  passage  of  such  a 
bill.  And  while  they  are  at  it,  they  might 
work  at  banning  music  in  a  host  of  other 
public  places.  Can  one  Justify  the  airlines' 
bragging  of  the  quietness  of  their  cabins 
(Whlsperjeta,  no  less) ,  tljen  piping  in  Tijuana 
Brass?  And  even  more  to  the  point,  can 
one  explain  why  the  elevator  to  Congressman 
Kupf  erman's  law  office  should  relentlessly  be 
grinding  out  old  Jerome  Kem  favorites? 

These  Infuriating  Intrusions  on  our  de- 
sire to  sulk  in  silence  can  be  fought  suc- 
cessfiilly.  Recently,  for  example,  the  editor 
of  The  New  Yorker  threatened  to  move  the 
magazine's  entire  operation  into  another 
building  if  the  management  did  not  turn 
off  the  music  in  the  elevators:  and  a  proper 
silence  again  reigns  at  The  New  Yorker. 

It  Is  the  misfortune  of  the  antinoise  forces 
that  although  great  numbers  of  physicians 
believe  it,  no  solid  refie»rch  was  ever  proved 
that  noise  has  an  effect  on  mental  or  nerv- 
ous Illness.  If  the  harmful  effects  of  every- 
day noise  could  once  and  for  all  be  certified, 
it  Is  possible  that  the  federal  government 
would  respond  with  on»  of  its  famous  wars. 
Like  crime,  poverty,  oancer  and  the  Viet 
Cong,  noise  could  be  declared  a  threat  to 
the  Great  Society,  and  an  attempt  could 
be  made  to  wipe  it  out*  Texas  Ranger  style. 
But  there  Is  not  muct  hope  of  seeing  such 
a  campaign  for  some  time  to  come.  Last 
April,  Congressman  Kupferman,  inspired 
by  an  Infuriated  constituent  who  works  at 
night,  yet  Is  unable  to  sleep  in  the  daytime 
because  of  construction  work  going  on  under 
his  window,  Introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to 
set  up  an  Office  of  Nolte  Control  within  the 
office  of  the  Surgeon  General.  On  being 
asked  what  chances  he  thought  this  bill  had 
of  passing,  Mr.  Kupferman  answered,  "None. 
Congress  remains  deaf  to  the  problem." 

Congressman  Kupferman,  taking  on  faith 
the  likelihood  that  unwanted  sound  does 
harm — If  not  to  the  ears,  or  heart,  or  mind, 
at  least  to  the  soul — vows  to  go  on  with  the 
fight  and  might  well  be  providing  a  starting 
point  from  which  we  could  retune  our  so- 
ciety. 

Noise  on  the  Stedbw,  "The  things  that 
make  noise — trucks,  railroad  engines,  diesels, 
compressors — all  these  things  can  be  quiet- 
ed," says  acoustical  consultant  Lewis  Good- 
friend.  But  the  "can  be,"  he  points  out,  is 
theoretical  in  some  cases.  For  example,  muf- 
flers exist  that  could  be  used  to  quiet  pneu- 
matic hammers;  but  they  are  cumbersome 
and  expensive.  Were  there  a  real  demand  for 
less  noisy  hammers,  the  mufflers  would  surely 
be  improved,  or  new,  quieter  ways  of  breaking 
up  pavements  would  make  the  hammers  ob- 
solete. (A  flame-throwing  device  showed 
promise  a  few  years  ago,  until  cooler  heads 
asked  what  would  happen  if  it  accidentally 
sliced  Into  a  gas  line.)  But  for  the  mo- 
ment quiet  hammers  ire  impractical. 

Even  now,  however,  there  are  relatively 
Inexpensive  mufflers  that  could  quiet  the 
compressors  that  run  the  hammers.  And 
these  could  be  Installed  immediately.  But 
m  talking  with  almost  any  builder  or  street 
contractor,  one  concludes  that  they  won't  be 
installed.  Builders  and  contractors  are  re- 
markably vague  concerning  the  muffling  art. 
In  general,  they  are  sure  of  only  one  thing: 
Mufflers  cost  money  and  add  no  value  to  the 
finished  product. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Goodfrlend  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  feeling  that  "they  will  never  be  put 
into  use  until  workmen's  compensation  cases 
make  not  muffling  machinery  uneconomical 
or  legislation  demands  that  mufflers  be  used." 
Other  forms  of  sound  control  have  proved 
easier  to  legislate  and  are  highly  effective. 
Zoning  that  carefully  separates  residential 
areas  from  those  that  permit  manufacturing 
and  zoning  that  excludes  trucks  from  resi- 


dential streets  are  obvious  examples.  Where 
laws  are  precise,  they  can  work.  New  York 
City,  for  example,  a  few  years  ago  passed  a 
simple  law  that  strictly  forbade  blowing  an 
automobile  horn  except  in  an  emergency. 
And  though  horns  continue  to  be  honked. 
there  are  New  Yorkers  who  feel  that  the 
Improvement  is  noticeable.  Cab  drivers  no 
longer  lean  on  their  horns.  In  fact,  when 
policemen  are  nearby.  New  York  drivers  don't 
blow  their  horns  at  aU,  but  Just  stick  their 
heads  out  the  windows  and  yell  at  the 
offenders. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  antinoise  measures, 
however,  antlhonklng  laws  do  not  hit  anyone 
in  the  pocketbook.  One  problem  of  truck 
noise,  for  Instance,  Is  that  the  tires  create 
a  loud  and  unpleasant  whine,  and  the  faster 
they  go,  the  louder  they  are.  Efforts  to 
prohibit  large  trucks  from  traveling  In  popu- 
lated areas  at  speeds  over  35  to  40  miles  per 
hour  always  encounter  the  anguished  moans 
and  steadfast  resistance  of  the  trucking 
lobby;  and  this  will  take  more  pressure  than 
sleepless  Americans  have  yet  been  able  to 
apply. 

But  some  successful  poUtlcal  action  has 
been  taken  toward  the  quieting  of  highway 
noises.  Several  years  ago,  a  group  of  people 
In  Westchester  County.  New  York,  formed  a 
committee  to  do  something  alaout  the  truck 
noise  on  the  Thruway. 

In  studying  the  situation,  they  noted  that 
in  the  mld-19508  truck  manufacturers  had 
accepted— at  least  In  theory— an  industry- 
wide  limit  on  exhaust  noise,  and  they  quickly 
discovered  that  at  least  15  per  cent  of  the 
trucks  that  roared  past  their  bedroom  win- 
dows nightly  far  exceeded  that  limit.  Fur- 
ther study  showed  them  that  the  trucks  of 
certain  manufacturers  were  much  below  In- 
dustry  standards  even  when  new  and  that 
other  trucks  had  simply  grown  noisy  as  they 
had  grovra  old  and  their  mufflers  had  been 
left  to  rot  out. 

Since  some  manufacturers  could  btUld 
quiet  trucks  and  most  truckers  could  keep 
them  in  good  repair,  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  pressure  on  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  to  set  an  enforceable  legal 
limit  on  truck-exhaust  noises,  and  less  than 
a  year  ago  their  efforts  proved  successful. 
They  had  been  fighting  for  an  exhaust  limit 
of  82  decibels,  but  they  counted  themselves 
lucky  when  the  legislature  set  a  limit  of  88. 
It  is  a  small  success,  but  It  Is  significant 
In  that  the  limit  Is  precise  and  measurable 
and  therefore  the  police,  using  fairly  simple 
apparatus,  might  be  able  to  enforce  It. 

And  there,  many  city  planners  believe,  Ues 
the  problem  with  most  antinoise  statutes 
that  currently  exist  In  the  United  States. 
They  are  so  vague  that  they  are  useless.  As 
generally  worded,  they  forbid  "excessive  or 
unmual  noises,"  and  this  Is  a  phrase  that 
to  most  Judges  has  no  legal  meaning  at  all. 
To  fight  noise,  legislatures  will  have  to 
set  precise  limits  on  precise  noises.  And  they 
will  be  able  to  do  this  only  with  the  guidance 
of  the  scientific  community.  (The  Thruway 
Noise  Abatement  Committee,  for  example, 
had  the  assistance  of  its  own  private  acoustl- 
cal  experts,  plus  others  provided  by  the 
state  police  and  by  the  trucking  Industry 
Itself.)  Many  other  countries  have  set  up 
national  scientific  conamlsslons  to  provide 
such  guidance,  and  It  surely  seems  In  the 
air  that  we  will  eventually  do  the  same. 
We  have  nothing  to  gain  by  delaying  it  excQ>t 
a  more  Intense  pain  In  the  ear. 

What  to  do  about  those  maddening  Jets? 
The  most  impressive  attack  (though  so  far 
with  the  least  impressive  results)  being  made 
today  on  the  problem  of  noise  Is  taking  place 
in  the  field  of  aviation.  "Noise,"  say  state 
spokesmen  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
"is  the  most  Intense  and  worrisome  problem 
now  facing  the  aviation  Industry." 

Just  how  worrisome  It  is  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  President  Johnson,  who 
has  shown  little  other  Interest  In  noise  abate- 
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ment,  has  charged  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  with  the  responsibility  for  work- 
ing with  NASA,  the  FAA,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Air 
Force  and  Just  about  anyone  else  in  or  out  of 
government  with  an  interest  In  the  matter 
to  frame  an  action  program  to  attack  the 
problem.  Difficulties,  however,  exist  on  so 
many  levels  that  no  solutions  seem  within 
grasp. 

The  main  headache  Is  that  the  roar  of  a 
Jet  engine  taking  off  and  the  whine  of  Its 
compressor  as  It  lands  sounds  to  people  300  or 
400  feet  under  the  filght  path  for  all  the 
world  as  if  the  thing  were  coming  in  the  win- 
dow. The  noise  Interferes  with  their  conver- 
sation, telephoning  and  television  viewing, 
wakes  them  up  at  night,  and  is  often  ex- 
tremely frightening.  (Immediately  after 
well-publicized  airline  disasters  noise  com- 
plaints around  airports  double.) 

The  problem  did  not  actually  begin  with 
Jets.  Before  they  came  into  use,  a  good  num- 
ber of  people  who  lived  near  airports  were 
Incensed  by  the  noise  from  propeller  aircraft. 
But  with  Jets  came  a  huge  leap  in  the  niun- 
ker  of  antinoise  p>etitions.  legal  actions  and 
baby-carriage  marches. 

Not  only  were  the  Jets  louder,  they  were 
"noisier."  In  other  wOTds,  If  your  room  was 
suddenly  flooded  with  Jet-engine  sound,  it 
would  Impress  you  as  louder  and  more  un- 
pleasant than  the  same  level  of  propeller- 
engine  sound.  This  is  because  the  Jet  noise 
is  higher  pitched,  and  high-pitched  sounds 
are  both  more  bothersome  and  (when  very 
loud)  more  dangerous  than  low-pitched  ones. 
Therefore,  extremely  complicated  scales 
have  been  developed  in  the  attempt  to  com- 
pare noises  in  terms  of  how  much  people 
hate  them.  Using  one  of  these  scales,  air- 
ports surrounding  New  York  City  have  ruled 
that  no  plane  taking  off  can  make  a  noise 
more  Infuriating  than  that  made  by  the  old, 
propeller-driven  Constellations  when  they 
were  climbing  about  a  mile  from  the  runway. 
This  requirement  means  that  the  Jets  must 
climb  quickly  for  a  few  seconds,  then  reduce 
thrust  until  they  are  past  the  populated 
areas.  But  this  attempt  to  irritate  people  no 
more  than  they  were  already  irritated  has  so 
far  failed. 

In  the  first  place,  because  of  safety  con- 
siderations, no  airport  has  yet  tried  to  set 
limits  on  the  noise  made  by  a  UiTiding  Jet. 
In  the  second  place,  although  it  took  scien- 
tists a  while  to  notice  It,  the  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  flights  In  and  out  of  ma- 
jor airports  also  Infuriated  people.  It  affected 
them  to  such  a  statistically  predictable  ex- 
tent that  a  remarkable  formula  was  worked 
out  to  say  how  many  flights  an  hour,  making 
how  much  noise  per  flight,  at  what  times  a 
day  and  what  season  of  the  year  will  incense 
a  community  enough  to  take  legal  action. 
And  almost  all  large  airports  are  these  days 
well  over  the  limit. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  seemed  to  be  hope 
of  a  technological  Improvement  of  the  noise 
level.  The  newly  developed  Jet  "bypass"  en- 
gine could  be  used  In  a  way  that  would 
produce  less  noise  or  in  a  way  that  would 
produce  more  power.  But  not  surprisingly, 
the  airlines  chose  the  power,  which  per- 
mitted their  Jets  to  carry  heavier  loads.  It  Is 
now  beyond  anyone's  dreams  that  Jets  will 
grow  quieter  in  the  next  decade.  In  fact, 
at  government  insistence,  the  struggle  Is 
being  desperately  waged  to  see  that  the 
gigantic  engines  for  the  huge,  490-paasenger 
and  supersonic  Jets,  currently  on  the  draw- 
ing boards,  will  be  no  more  offensive  than 
thoee  of  the  present.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  effort  will  succeed. 

Therefore,  the  only  relief  possible  for  peo- 
ple who  must  live  near  airports  is  to  Insulate 
their  houses  and  keep  their  windows  closed. 
This  can  be  effective,  although  the  coet  Is 
>o  high  that  a  British  Government  Commit- 
tee on  the  Problem  of  Noise  recommended 
that  grants  be  paid  toward  the  sound  insula- 
tion of  existing  homes  near  London's  Heath- 
row Airport. 


Americans  must  still  lay  out  the  cash 
themselves.  Unless  they  can  prove,  as  only 
a  handful  of  people  ever  have,  that  the  Jet 
noise  18  actuaUy  making  their  property  "un- 
\isable  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
being  used,"  there  is  not  even  anyone  to  sue. 
Our  courts  have  taken  the  position  that  al- 
though public-airport  noise  might  b«  a  nui- 
sance. It  Is  a  legal  nuisance. 

It  Is  therefore  mysterious  that  many  thou- 
sands of  new  homes  and  apartments  have 
neen  springing  up  In  recent  years  in  the  very 
areas  moet  affected  by  aircraft  noise.  And 
probably  more  mysterious  is  that  people 
have  been  moving  into  them.  According  to 
Walter  Buechler,  noise-abatement  officer  with 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  one  nonscund- 
proofed  new  building,  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
end  of  Kennedy  Airport's  rtmway  four, 
houses  1,400  people.  "In  most  cases,"  says 
Mr.  Buechler.  "the  developers  were  warned 
by  this  office  that  their  tenants  would  be 
disturbed  by  noise.  I  visited  one  group  of 
homeowners  who  had  organized  because  of 
the  noise  problem,  and  I  asked  them  If  they 
weren't  aware  of  the  problem  when  they 
bought.  They  said  that  the  real-estate 
dealer  had  told  them  that  as  soon  as  the 
area  was  developed,  the  airport  wovUd  close 
down  this  runway." 

It  is  worth  knowing  that  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  is  prepared  to  tell  anyone  who 
asks  how  much  of  a  current  aircraft-noise 
problem  he  will  run  Into  if  he  moves  to  a 
given  address.  And  this  Information  is  well 
worth  having  before  signing  a  lease.  Pew 
people  are  aware  of  how  Intensely  they  can 
hate  a  noise  until  they  actually  find  them- 
selves living  in  it.  As  one  Irate  homeowner 
told  us,  "I  hate  the  noise,  but  even  more  I 
hate  the  people  who  tell  me,  'You'll  get 
used  to  it.'  You  never  get  tised  to  It.  It  gets 
worse." 

Our  aircraft-noise  problem,  however,  may 
hardly  have  begun  to  get  worse,  for  In  years 
to  come  no  home  Is  guaranteed  to  be  out 
of  its  path.  Studies  conducted  by  acousti- 
cian Karl  D.  Kryter  indicate  that  "with  the 
advent  of  the  supersonic  transport,  many 
more  people,  of  the  order  of  tens  of  miUions, 
will  be  exposed  to  a  sound  that  is  as  noisy 
or  as  objectionable  as  that  now  experienced 
under  the  flight  path  of  Jet  aircraft  within 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  an  airport." 
Human  reaction  to  this  objectionable 
noise,  sonic  boom,  which  is  produced  In  a 
contlnuoxis  carpet  80  miles  wide  by  aircraft 
flying  faster  than  sound,  was  recently  tested 
in  Oklahoma  City.  Roughly  600,000  people 
were  exposed  to  1,253  booms  over  a  period  of 
about  six  months.  These  booms  were  pro- 
duced by  Air  Force  Jets  at  the  Intensity  levels 
expected  of  the  new  supersonic  transports. 
The  tests  were  conducted  in  daylight  hours, 
when  loud  noises  are  knovra  to  bother  the 
fewest  people.  But  the  result  was  worse 
than  experts  had  expected.  People  did  not 
grow  used  to  the  noise.  In  fact,  the  longer 
the  tests  progressed,  the  more  people  there 
were  who  felt  they  could  never  learn  to  live 
with  such  noise.  By  the  end  of  the  six 
months  of  testing,  27  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion found  the  booms  completely  unaccept- 
able. 

Government  officials  have  made  informal 
promises  that  these  planes  will  be  used  at 
boom-producing  speeds  only  over  the  ocean; 
but  they  have  several  years  to  reconsider 
this  decision,  and  meantime,  the  airlines  and 
many  coast-to-coast  commuters  will  be 
fighting  against  any  restriction  on  speed.  A 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles  flight  today  takes 
all  of  five  hours,  and  the  supersonlcs  could 
bring  the  time  down  ouider  two  hours.  If 
the  government  eventually  chooses  speed 
over  quiet,  there  will  be  for  most  of  us  no 
defense  against  sonic  boom  at  all.  It  will 
not  even  be  helpful  to  hide  Indoors,  for  the 
soundproofing  of  our  homes  is  an  art  in 
which  we  are  backward  and  which  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  master  before  the  supersonlcs 
are  upon  us. 


YoTja  NoiST  Neighbor  Fred  Boae,  one-time 
delegate  to  the  United  Nation's  Council  on 
Housing  and  president  of  Rose  Associates, 
a  large  New  York  firm  that  builds  and  rents 
apartment  houses,  has  long  insisted  that 
"In  the  control  of  noise,  America  is  woefully 
behind  most  European  nations."  (In  all 
other  ways,  he  feels,  our  residential  con- 
struction Is  superior.)  "In  fact."  cays  Ur. 
Rose,  "the  lowest  level  of  E\iropean  public 
housing  has  minimum  standards  of  sound 
control  that  far  svupass  the  best  we  have 
generally  done  here  for  our  most  expensive 
apartments  and  homes."  There'  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  For  one  thing.  Europeans 
still  make  much  more  use  of  traditional  con- 
struction materials,  such  as  masonry  and 
stone,  than  we  do.  We,  too,  used  such  heavy 
materials  in  prewar  buildings,  and  these 
structtires  are  quiet,  for  sheer  structural 
mass  remains  the  moet  effective  means 
known  to  reduce  the  transmission  of  sound. 
But  we  no  longer  vise  them.  It  Is  claimed 
by  our  builders  that  with  ova  hugely  in- 
creased labor  costs,  buildings  made  of  such 
materials  would  be  prohibitively  expensive 
to  erect.  (Mr.  Rose  estimates  that  if  a 
typical  iTurury  apartment  house  of  the  1920s 
were  to  be  duplicated  today,  the  tenants 
would  have  to  pay  rents  of  about  $1,000  a 
month  per  room.) 

With  new  materials  and  construction 
methods,  sheer  mass  Is  no  longer  needed  to 
support  our  buildings;  but  It  Is  the  tenants 
misfortune  that  the  gypsum-board  wall  that 
now  separates  him  from  his  neighbor  la 
simply  not  as  sound  resistant  as  a  foot  or 
so  of  brick— In  fact.  It  Is  hardly  sound  re- 
sistant at  all. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  reduce  costs  and 
make  every  possible  inch  of  enclosed  space 
rent-producing,  builders  have  decreased  the 
thickness  of  floors  separating  apartments 
until  one  can  hear  all  footsteps  above.  It  Is 
also  economical  to  place  bathrooms  back  to 
back,  and  this  common  practice  makes  of 
medicine  cabinets  virtual  speaking  tubes  Into 
the  next  apartment.  Air-conditioning  and 
elevator  equipment.  Installed  as  economically 
as  possible,  sets  up  vibrations  that  are  carried 
through  the  entire  building  structure.  And 
huge  walls  of  one-eighth -Inch  glass  are  ex- 
tremely poor  sound  barriers. 

There  are,  however,  virtually  no  Insoluble 
problems  in  this  list.  A  good  deal  of  sound 
control  merely  calls  for  employing  an  acous- 
tical engineer,  which  most  builders  don't  do. 
(No  matter  how  thick  a  wall  might  be.  If 
uninsulated  electrical  sockets  pierce  It  from 
both  sides,  the  expert  Is  aware  that  noise 
will  come  through  the  hole;  and  in  the  de- 
sign of  most  modem  buildings  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  way  electrical  sockets  are  posi- 
tioned.) The  rest  of  It  Is  only  a  matter  of 
spending  cash. 

Mr.  Rose  estimates  that  the  cost  differential 
between  an  apartment  building  with  ade- 
quate sound  control  ( he  is  careful  not  to  say 
soundproofing,  for  elimination  of  soiind  Is 
beyond  his  ability)  and  no  sound  control  at 
all  is  only  about  five  percent. 

We  might  well  ask,  therefore,  why  we  don't 
get  it,  and  the  answer,  as  Mr.  Rose  explains. 
Is  that  "until  recently  there  has  been  no 
requirement  for  sound  control  in  any  build- 
ing code  in  the  United  States.  There  Is  no 
other  civilized  Western  country  in  which  this 
state  of  affairs  exists." 

Without  codes  that  weigh  equaUy  on  aU 
and  therefore  disadvantage  none,  most  build- 
ers have  concluded  that  money  spent  on 
sound  control  would  be  money  they  would 
never  get  back,  for  if  they  charged  rents  flve 
percent  higher  than  their  competitors,  they 
would  be  left  with  empty  space. 

Belatedly,  however,  we  are  now  making  a 
first  few  timid  steps  toward  incorporating 
sound  control  requirements  In  two  of  our 
building  codes.  Two  years  ago,  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority  Implemented  the  first 
such  code  in  the  nation.  It  affects  the  13 
or  14  percent  of  the  housing  built  in  the 
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United  States  each  year  with  loans  Insured 
by  the  PHA.  And  about  the  same  time,  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn  composed  a 
code  of  minimal  sound-transmission  stand- 
ards for  New  York  City  apartment  buildings 
ttuit  seems  likely  to  be  adopted  In  the  very 
near  future.  The  two  codes  are  quite  similar. 
To  oversimplify  a  good  deal,  the  New  York 
code  calls  for  walls  and  floor-celltng  con- 
structions that  reduce  airborne  sound  by  at 
least  45  decibels.  According  to  Michael  J. 
Kodaras,  consiUtant  on  the  New  York  City 
code,  "A  man  would  have  to  shout  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  to  be  heard  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall.  Most  men,  when  adequately 
provoked,  can  shout  at  levels  up  to  ninety- 
two  decibels,"  says  Mr.  Kodaras.  "but  the 
ambient  noise  level  (the  soupy  mixture  of 
mllUons  of  faint  backgrotind  noises)  in  New 
York  Is  high  enough  to  wash  out  most  of  the 
Other  forty-seven  decibels  that  get  through." 
Much  the  opposite  of  what  one  might  ex- 
pect, the  FHA  code  demands  that  walls  built 
In  the  country  be  better  at  blocking  noise 
than  walls  built  in  cities.  The  reason  is  that 
ambient  noise  In  the  country  Is  lower,  so  In- 
dividual noises  stand  out  more  and  annoy 
more.  And  that  explains  why  the  baby  sleeps 
well  m  Boston  but  Is  wakened  by  bird  chirps 
on  Nantucket. 

The  new  codes  also  call  for  floor-celling 
constructions  that  have  been  found  to 
dampen  the  clacking  of  women's  high  heels 
to  an  extent  that  satisfies  75  percent  of  the 
people  subjected  to  it  in  the  apartments 
below. 

But  these  requirements  are  mlnlmums. 
Hopefully,  many  builders  will  exceed  them. 
And  over  the  years,  Mr.  Kodaras  feels  certain 
that  other  cities  will  adopt  them  and  the 
minlmums  will  be  raised. 

Quite  obviously,  however,  the  huge  ma- 
jority of  us  for  many  years  to  come  will  be 
living  in  acoustically  deplorable  homes, 
erected'  in  these  continuing  dark  ages  after 
the  days  of  good  materials  and  before  the 
days  of  codes.  Almost  all  we  can  do  Is  put 
down  carpeting,  and  thus  make  life  a  bit 
more  tolerable  for  the  people  downstairs,  and 
Install  air  conditioning  for  ourselves.  The 
closed  windows  will  keep  out  some  of  the 
street  noises,  and  If  we  can  stand  It,  the 
sound  of  rushing  air  produced  by  the  ma- 
chine will  mask  many  minor  noises  that 
would  otherwise  irritate. 

Poetic  acousticians  refer  to  this  rush  of  air- 
conditioning  noise  as  "sound  perfume." 
Acoustical  consultants  Bolt  Bcuranek  and 
Newman,  of  Cambridge,  have  built  it  into 
many  air-conditioning  systems  on  purpose- 
to  drown  out,  as  examples,  the  sound  of  re- 
searchers researching  in  Time-Life  editorial 
offices  and  the  swish  slide  rules  and  tap- 
ping of  pencils  in  the  M.I.T.  library. 

And  the  alr-condlltonlng  noise  itself  has 
been  copied  in  the  form  of  "white  noise"  ma- 
chines. A  New  York  sleep  shop,  says  one  of 
Its  salesmen,  sells  eight  of  these  a  day. 
Placed  next  to  one's  pillow,  they  create  the 
sounds  of  air  conditioning  without  the  cold 
air.  For  suburbanites  lacking  the  good,  rich, 
ambient  sounds  of  the  city,  they  smother 
the  irritating  chirps  of  crickets  and  frogs, 
and  for  city  dwellers  they  exclude  those 
neighborly  voices  that  are  just  too  faint  to 
make  out.  "Of  all  noises,  faint  ones  might 
well  be  the  most  damaging  to  the  human 
psyche,"  says  Dr.  Parr.  "If  you  could  actually 
hear  what  your  neighbors  were  shouting  at 
each  other,  either  you  would  find  it  interest- 
ing. In  which  case  it  would  no  longer  be 
noise,  or  you  would  dismiss  it  as  in- 
consequential and  roll  over  and  go  back  to 
Bleep.  But  it  is  very  frustrating  when  voices 
are  loud  enough  to  break  into  your  conscious- 
nesa  but  not  loud  enough  to  be  understood." 
Nothing  could  demonstrate  the  complexity 
of  fighting  noise  more  than  one's  own  con- 
fusion on  this  issue.  Faint  noises  through 
the  wall  are  indeed  intolerable;  but  it  must 
be  decided  on  a  case-by-case  basis  whether 


to  call  the  neighbor  to  say  "Pipe  down"  or 
"Speak  up." 

A  Noisi:-Lo.\THEK  Rents  a  New  Apart- 
ment. If  there  are  old  tenants,  she  talks 
with  them  and  begs  them  to  let  her  visit 
between  ten  and  eleven  at  night.  Then  she 
listens  for  the  elevator,  steps  in  the  hall, 
footsteps  overhead,  toilets  flushing,  noise 
through  the  walls.  I*  all  seems  well,  she 
talks  to  as  many  other  tenants  in  the  build- 
ing as  she  can.  If  they  are  disturbed  by 
noise,  they  will  certainly  not  hide  it  from 
her,  for  under  the  circumstances,  they  prob- 
ably detest  the  landlord  and  would  be  de- 
lighted if  he  lost  monsry  on  an  empty  apart- 
ment. 

If  It  is  a  new  buildtng,  she  visits  It  with 
a  friend  who  is  carrying  a  transistor  radio 
in  her  purse.  The  friend  goes  Into  the  next 
apartment  and  turns  tbe  radio  up  to  a  nor- 
mal loud  level.  If  the  soimd  comes  through 
clearly,  she  is  not  daceived  by  the'^ntal 
agent's  assicance  that  once  rugs  and  furni- 
ture are  in,  they  will  muffle  such  noises. 

The  friend  flushes  the  toilets  next  door. 
No  sound  of  it  should  get  through. 

The  friend,  in  high  heels,  walks  briskly 
about  In  the  apartment  upstairs.  A  very 
slight  tapping  sound  might  be  acceptable- 
provided  the  landlord  guarantees  that  there 
is  a  so-called  carpet  clause  in  everyone's 
lease.  This  should  provide  that  85  per  cent 
of  the  flooring  In  all  apartments  (except 
kitchens  and  bathrooms)  will  be  carpeted. 
The  landlord  must  also  guarantee  that  car- 
peting will  cover  all  the  hallway  floors. 

She  makes  certain  that  the  bedrooms  are 
not  next  to  the  elevator  shaft.  Also,  she 
assures  herself  that  her  bedrooms  do  not 
share  walls  with  someone  else's  living  room. 
She  is  particularly  suspicious  of  bathroom 
cabinets  and  air  vents  and  spends  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  time  attempting  to  talk  with 
her  friend  from  one  bathroom  to  another. 

She  also  spends  time  staring  out  all  the 
windows.  Does  she  see  a  school  playground, 
a  garage?  Is  that  a  fire  station  down  the 
block?  Is  she  In  tha  landing  path  of  the 
airport?  (She  later  checks  that  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.)  All  this  will  be 
of  vital  importance  tf  she  hopes  to  raise 
the  windows  in  the  summer. 

But  no  matter  how  hard  she  tries,  she 
might  stUl  fall  miserably.  Many  a  horror 
story  can  be  told.  There  was  the  noise- 
phobic  couple  who  spent  years  searching  for 
the  old  town  house  of  their  dreams.  It  had 
to  be  a  one-family  house  and  on  a  quiet 
street  and  with  walla  as  thick  as  those  of 
a  fortress.  They  finally  found  It — and  went 
deeply  in  debt  to  buy  It.  But  the  flrst  night 
they  spent  In  it,  there  was  a  reverberation 
that  turned  on  and  off — a  deep  hum  that 
came  from  nowhere  and  murdered  sleep.  A 
noise  expert  told  them  it  was  their  boiler, 
so  they  went  further  into  debt  and  bought 
a  new  $3,000  boiler.  And  there  is  still,  to 
this  very  night,  six  months  later,  a  reverbera- 
tion that  turns  on  and  off.  Noise  experts 
now  tell  them  it  is  the  boiler  in  the  house 
next  door,  and  they  are  both  very  close  to 
going  out  of  their  minds. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct.  31, 
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Slow  OK  Sound 

(By  Mary  Hornaday) 

Nrw  York. — Robert  Alex  Baron,  a  theater 
manager,  lives  right  over  the  Sixth  Avenue 
subway,  three  years  In  the  building. 

This  is  one  reason  the  bulky,  blond  young 
man  has  become  a  citizen  leader  in  the  bat- 
tle against  "noise  pollution." 

Looking  down  on  a  big  crane  and  earth- 
packing  machines  one  morning  recently 
when  he  was  baby-sitting  for  his  daughter, 
Stacy,  he  explained : 

"For  one  whole  yenr  we  were  subject  to 
the  most  intense  and  longest  siege  of  noise 
in  the  history  of  modern  man.  It  went  on 
from  7:30  in  the  mfimlng  tU  4:30  In  the 


evening,  live  days  a  week.  You  won't  believe 
this  but  our  daughters  flrst  words  were: 
'Noisy  street.  Daddy,  stop  noisy  street!'  It 
is  very  sad." 

It  is  not  only  the  subway  that  is  troubling 
Mr.  Baron.  Next  door  they  are  tearing  down 
the  Zlegfeld  Theater.  On  top  of  that  there 
are  the  usual  noises — sirens,  sanitation 
trucks,  loudspeakers,  and  car  horns.  There 
is  an  unsilenced  helicopter  In  the  center  of 
the  city,  and  soon  there  may  be  the  booms 
from  breaking  the  sound  barrier. 

Retreat  from  the  city?  That  isn't  what 
Mr.  Baron  intends.  Instead  he  has  set  about 
to  mobilize  public  support  for  noise  abate- 
ment— at  least  on  the  local  level  and  eventu- 
ally nationwide.  "There  probably  will  have 
to  be  federal  guidelines,"  Mr.  Baron  says, 
"since  many  of  the  noises  come  from  inter- 
state traffic."  Last  summer  he  addressed  the 
International  Congress  for  Noise  Abatement 
in  Baden-Baden,  Germany.  His  address  was 
Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  by  Rep. 
Theodore  R.  Kupferman  (R)  of  New  York 
who  has  legislation  in  Congress  to  control 
noise  pollution. 

As  far  back  as  1929,  New  York  City  started 
to  tackle  its  noise  problem  with  the  New 
York  City  Noise  Abatement  Commission. 
Today  the  city  has  a  basic  law  against  un- 
necessary noises — described  as  "of  such 
character,  intensity,  and  duration  as  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  life  or  health  of  any 
individual.  Penalties  for  a  first  offense  ran 
from  five  dollars  to  $10,  but  since  punish- 
ment comes  under  criminal  law,  Mr.  Baron 
finds  Judges  "very  reluctant  to  convict." 

One  happy  note  in  New  York's  noise  plc- 
tvae  is  the  city's  proposed  new  building  code. 
For  the  first  time,  it  will  require  walls  thick 
enough  to  keep  out  neighbors'  noises  and 
plumbing  that  does  not  rattle  and  shake  at 
night.  "It's  very  exciting,"  Mr.  Baron  con- 
cedes. "But  will  it  be  enforced?"  That  wiU 
be  part  of  his  work — stir  up  citizen  support 
for  adoption  of  the  new  code  and  its  enforce- 
ment. 

At  present  the  most  active  citizen  groups 
In  the  noise  abatement  field  are  fighting 
noise  from  jet  aircraft.  But  Mr.  Baron  thinks 
a  more  general  mobilization  of  public  sup- 
port is  needed.  Also  he  says  there  is  a  dearth 
of  leadership  from  public  officials  busy  on 
air  and  water  pollution  but  slow  on  sound. 
One  of  Mr.  Baron's  insistences  is  that  when 
new  noises  are  introduced  in  the  "public 
sector,"  they  be  toned  down  before  they  are 
introduced.  He  foresees  that  the  United 
States  may  make  a  lot  of  enemies  overseas 
if  It  launches  its  BUi>ersonic  plane  without 
proper  attention  to  the  supersonic  boom. 

"Countries  that  do  not  have  the  plane 
are  going  to  react  especially  severely  to  over- 
filghts,"  he  worries. 

Mr.  Baron  has  started  spealdng  to  women's 
clubs  and  other  citizen  groups  about  the 
noise  problem.  "My  purpose,"  he  says,  "is 
to  tell  people  they  don't  have  to  give  up." 
He  pulls  out  of  his  file  information  on  si- 
lencers, many  of  them  made  abroad.  They 
are  apparently  unknown  in  New  York. 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Baron  admits,  "one  man's 
noise  may  be  another  man's  music." 

The  hooting  tugboats  in  the  night  on  the 
East  River  come  In  that  category. 

Some  light-sleeping  New  Yorkers  dont 
even  like  them.  It  is  Mr.  Baron's  conten- 
tion that  even  these  people  should  be  shown 
respect  as  hiunan  beings. 

The  citizen  campaign  against  noise  pol- 
lution In  big  cities  will  probably  take  a  long 
time.    Here  In  New  York,  it  has  begun. 
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[From  the  Rochester  Times  Union] 
Q.  Your  editorial  page  referred  to  the 
problem  of  Increasing  noise  and  suggested 
that  interested  citizens  do  something  about 
it.  To  whom  can  I  write,  on  national  and 
local  levels,  to  urge  that  steps  be  taken  to 
combat  the  ever-growing  noise  problem? 

— ^B.  H.,  ROCHESTKB. 


A.  City  Councilman  William  A.  Legg  has 
proposed  a  review  of  city  and  state  laws  deal- 
ing with  noisy  vehicles.  Greece  Supervisor 
Oeorge  W.  Badgerow  this  year  proposed  an 
tntl-nolse  ordinance  for  his  town. 

U.S.  Rep.  Theodore  R.  Kupfennan  of  Man- 
hattan wants  a  U.S.  director  of  noise  control 
In  the  Surgeon  General's  Office.  The  Acoua- 
tlcal  Society  of  America  at  335  E.  45th  St.  In 
New  York  City  is  made  up  of  scientists  try- 
ing to  control  noises.  "Help"  suggests  you 
contact  one  of  those. 

State  or  Colorado, 
Department  of  Pubuc  Health, 

Denver,  Colo.,  January  3,  tS67. 
Congressman  Theodore  R.  Kttpferman, 
Bouse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kupferman:  I  noticed 
your  article  in  the  Autumn  1966  "Engineer" 
snd  this  prompted  me  to  ask  you  for  further 
Information  pertaining  to  noise  in  general, 
snd  any  ideas  you  have  leading  to  the  sup- 
pression of  noise.  I  would  appreciate  receiv- 
ing a  copy  of  your  Bill  HR  14602  plus  accom- 
panying Rep>ort. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  someone  at  your 
level  is  becoming  concerned  about  noise  and 
the  problems  it  creates.  Noise  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  unfortimate  by-products  of  our 
advancing  technology;  I  am  sure  it  is  re- 
ducing the  efficiency  of  many  of  us  and  actu- 
ally hurting  some  of  us. 

It  would  seem  that  were  we  to  put  our 
minds  to  it,  some  place  in  our  technology 
there  could  be  set  aside  s\ifficient  personnel 
tnd  the  time  and  equipment  to  work  toward 
luppression  and  abatement  of  noise  produc- 
Uon. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  N.  Oahb, 
Chief  Engineer  and  Director,  Division 
of  Engineering  and  Sanitation. 

Pancoast,  Fehendino,  Grafton  & 

SKEELS,  AsCHriECTS, 

November  18, 1968. 
Subject:  Soimd  control  legislation  and  tech- 
nology. 
Eon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
Bouse  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sis:  Our  staff  mechanical  engineer 
has  called  to  my  attention  your  article  In 
the  autumn,  1966.  issue  of  "Engineer"  en- 
titled, "noise,  the  need  for  legislation  and 
technology."  The  article  contains  so  much 
Information  pertinent  to  our  local  problems 
In  this  area  that  I  request  permission  to 
reproduce  It  for  distribution  to  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  the  su- 
perintendent and  his  staff,  and  local  build- 
ing code  board  of  rules  and  appeals.  By 
«&y  of  an  exchange  of  information,  and 
to  Indicate  to  you  the  nature,  and  cost  to 
the  public,  of  ovir  local  noise  problem,  I  am 
■ending  to  you  under  separate  cover  two 
tqwrts  prepared  tot  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction.  One  of  these  was  written  by 
staff  members  of  the  B.  P.  I.,  and  the  other 
by  Dariel  Fitzroy,  who  was  consulted  at 
the  recommendation  of  our  office  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Harold  Gores,  president  of  Edu- 
cational Facilities  Laboratories,  a  beneficiary 
(tf  the  Ford  Foundation. 

The  further  study  of  this  problem  In  the 
greater  Miami  area  and  the  implementation 
ot  zoning  regulations  to  prevent  further 
pollution  of  our  acoustical  environment 
would  make  very  good  use  of  funds  for  re- 
March  and  demonstration  projects  to  be 
provided  under  your  bill  H.R.  14608,  or  simi- 
lar legislation.  That  the  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment of  the  community  might  be  recep- 
tive to  regulations  is  evident  by  the  passage 
«  a  model  air  pollution  ordinance  which 
bas  helped  protect  via  trom  the  private  power 
Industry  use  of  heavy  fuel  oil  for  generator 
plants.  The  existence  of  a  natiiral  gas  line 
trom  Texas  has  made  possible  the  substitu- 
tlOQ  of  cleaner  fuel  for  public  power  genera- 


tion In  a  resort  area  where  clean  environ- 
ment Is  of  paramount  Importance. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Church, 
Director  of  School  Construction  Research. 


Tustin  iNSTrrtJTE  of  Technoloot, 

November  11, 1966. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman:  I  was  much  im- 
pressed with  your  article  "Noise:  The  Need 
for  Legislation  and  Technology,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Autumn,  1966  issue  of  En- 
gineer. Does  your  office  happen  to  have 
extra  copies?  We  could  make  good  use  of 
any  number  up  to  30.  May  we  quote  from 
yoxu-  article  in  our  technical  publications? 

By  a  copy  of  this  letter  I  am  asking  Mr. 
Jack  Mowry,  President  of  Acoustical  Pub- 
lications, Inc.,  Box  9665,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44140,  and  Publisher  of  Sound  and  Vibra- 
tUm,  to  put  you  on  his  mailing  list  (first 
issue  in  January).  You  mention  Mr.  Lewis 
S.  Goodfriend,  who  edits  the  new  magazine. 
Perhaps  the  magazine  will  comment  on  your 
article  if  you  will  send  Mr.  Mowry  a  copy. 

In  reading  your  article,  I  was  impressed 
with  your  unusually  fine  understanding  of 
and  writing  about  this  wanplex  subject. 
Similar  understanding  must  be  gained,  some- 
how, by  members  of  all  local,  regional  and 
national  legislative  bodies.  Also  to  people 
responsible  for  enforcing  noise  codes.  Includ- 
ing police  departments.  Also  to  those  people 
responsible  for  generating  noise. 

Our  business  is  specialized  technical  edu- 
cation. One  of  our  fields  is  applied  acous- 
tics, emphasizing  applications  rather  than 
theory.  If  you  happen  to  hear  of  people 
who  desire  a  short,  concentrated  course  of 
Instruction,  would  you  kindly  mention  us? 
Yours  very  truly, 

Watne  Tustin. 

Ohio  River  Valley 
Water  Sanitation  Commission, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  12, 1966. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Kupferman:  If  reprints  are 
available  of  your  statements  with  attach- 
ments that  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  21  and  October  19,  1966,  I 
woiUd  be  pleased  to  receive  them. 

May  I  congratulate  you  on  yoxir  Informa- 
tive presentations  of  the  "noise  pollution" 
problem  and  the  recommendations  you  have 
set  forth  to  deal  with  it.  I  did  have  oppor- 
tunity to  glance  at  them,  but  they  capture 
my  Interest  for  further  study. 

More  power  to  you  In  giving  leadership  to 
this  vital  aspect  of  improving  the  quality  of 
our  environment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Cleart. 

Westcrest  Communitt  Association, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  November  19, 1966. 
Hon.  Theodore  Kupferman, 
Seventeenth  Congressional  District, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Congressman  Kupferman:  In  the 
Autum  1966  edition  of  "Engineer"  there  ap- 
peared your  article  entitled  "Noise:  the  Need 
for  Legislation  and  Technology".  The  sub- 
ject is  of  vital  interest  to  us. 

We  are  residing  immediately  to  the  south 
of  a  small  airport,  which  is  not  vrithln  Los 
Angeles  city  boundaries.  However,  the  flight 
pattern  is  directly  over  the  residential  com- 
munities of  our  city — not  theirs. 

For  the  most  part,  the  airport  has  been 
used  as  a  recreational  facility  accommodeit- 
Ing  light  craft,  and  occasional  military  and 
emergency  flights.  The  field  has  now  been 
open  to  jet  traffic  and  there  are  plans  to  ex- 
pand for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
private  Industries  "Executive"  type  Jets. 


The  increasing  noise  emanating  from  the 
airport  was  recently  measured  at  102  dbe. 
from  the  home  of  one  of  our  residents.  We 
know  some  areas  to  have  a  higher  noise  level 
than  the  example  cited,  but  a  complete 
noise  study  has  not  yet  been  made. 

If  you  have  any  further  Information  you 
can  send  us  regarding  "noise".  Its  effects, 
and  what  can  be  done  about  it,  we  would 
be  most  appreciative.     Thank  you. 
Very  truly  yoius, 
Westcrest  Communitt  Associatiok, 
Robert  E.  Cloon,  President. 

Menands,  N.Y., 
November  30, 1968. 
Congressman  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

E>ear  Congressman  Kupferman:  Your 
speech  on  "Noise,"  published  in  the  recent 
issue  of  "Engineer,"  stimulates  my  Inter- 
est as  well  as  Imagination  to  control  the 
unwanted  sound  that  Is  present  In  our  noisy 
environment. 

I  am  a  sanitary  engineer  and  am  Inter- 
ested in  having  a  copy  of  your  proposed  bill, 
B.S..  14608,  if  available. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  Shen. 


[Prom  the  Scientific  American, 
December  1966] 

Noise 

(Note. — ^There  is  widespread  concern  that 
the  noisy  environment  of  modem  man  not 
only  is  distracting  but  also  causes  damage  to 
the  ear.  What  are  the  facts  of  the  matter, 
and  how  can  noise  be  brought  under 
control?) 

(By  Leo  L.  Beranek) 
Mankind  seenis  destined  to  live  In  an  In- 
creasingly noisy  environment.  The  growth 
of  population  and  the  proliferation  of  ma- 
chines are  steadily  raising  the  noise  level, 
not  only  In  our  cities  but  also  in  the  country- 
side. More  and  more  we  are  exposed  to  a 
babble  of  technological  noises  that  disturb 
our  sleep,  make  conversation  difficult,  create 
anxiety  and  In  many  cases  may  result  In  a 
permanent  Impairment  of  hearing. 

Altho\igh  the  noise  problem  has  been 
widely  discussed  and  studied  for  many  years, 
it  has  not  yet  been  dealt  with  In  any 
thoroughgoing  way.  In  several  sectors  of 
our  technology,  however.  It  has  recently  pre- 
sented itself  In  an  acute  form.  A  crisis  was 
precipitated  for  a  considerable  part  of  U3. 
industry  by  a  court  decision  in  the  state  of 
New  York  in  1948.  lifatthew  Slawinskl,  a 
dropforge  worker,  had  filed  a  claim  against 
his  employer  far  compensation  for  partial 
deafness  caused  by  the  high  noise  level  in 
the  shop  where  he  worked.  Eventually  the 
New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  upheld 
his  plea  that  he  had  suffered  an  occupational 
disability  (although  he  was  able  to  continue 
at  full  pay  as  a  drop-forge  worker),  and  he 
was  awarded  $1,661.25.  The  decision  was 
soon  followed  by  the  filing  of  hundreds  of 
claims  against  employers  by  workers  in  noisy 
indiistries  in  many  other  states.  Mansige- 
ment  alarm  in  these  Industries — textile  mUls, 
drop-forge  and  metal-fabricating  shop>s,  steel 
mills,  metal-container  plants  and  others — 
rose  to  near-panic  prc^x>rtlons,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission 
estimated  that  the  total  of  claims  for  occu- 
pational loss  of  hearing  In  the  U.S.  might  rise 
to  billions  of  dollars. 

Industry  was  given  a  reprieve  by  later 
judicial  elaboration,  in  New  York  and  else- 
where, of  the  original  ruling.  It  Is  now  held 
that  to  establish  a  claim  a  worker  must  re- 
tire from  his  noisy  oocuptation  for  some 
months  In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
his  hearing  loss  Is  permanent.  Since  moot 
workers  do  not  wish  to  give  up  months  of 
wages  (or  their  occupation)  for  the  chancy 
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opportTixilty    to-  sue    for    a    compen«atlon 
award,  tbe  surge  of  claims  has  substded. 

NevertlielesB,  Industry  bas  not  entirely 
recoyered  from  Its  scare,  and  other  noise 
sources — ^notably  the  rising  din  of  automo- 
bile and  airplane  traffic — are  creating  active 
public  concern  and  demands  for  remedies. 
It  is  clear  that  the  basic  problem  is  essen- 
tially Incurable;  noise  Is  an  unavoidable  price 
we  must  pay  tar  a  machine  civilization.  But 
If  we  cannot  eliminate  the  noise  of  modem 
technology,  we  can  at  least  control  it  to 
minimize  its  effects.  The  problem  of  control 
has  three  main  aspects:  technical,  economic 
and  political. 

EFFECTS  ON  BKASING 

Let  us  consider  first  what  has  been  learned 
about  the  effects  of  noise  on  the  human 
organism.  "ITie  most  obvious  effect,  of 
course,  is  on  the  hearing  organ.  Everyone 
knows  that  a  very  loud  noise,  such  as  the 
explosion  of  a  large  firecracker,  will  produce 
momentary  deafness.  Permanent  hearing 
loos,  however,  develops  only  from  repeated 
or  continuous  exposure  to  high  noise  levels. 
Tbe  relation  between  sucb  exposxrre  and 
hearing  impairment  has  been  investigated 
carefully  In  a  number  of  studies. 

To  understand  the  results  of  these  testa 
one  must  know  something  about  the  meth- 
ods of  measurement.  The  Intensity  of  sound 
Is  measured  in  decibels,  and  a  person's  hear- 
ing is  measured  in  terms  of  the  threshold 
decibel  levels  at  which  his  ear  can  detect 
sounds  at  given  frequencies.  The  amount  of 
an  individual's  "hearing  loss"  can  therefore 
be  gauged  by  comparing  bis  acuity  with  an 
average  or  standard  of  hearing  sensitivity; 
If,  for  Instance,  a  sound  must  be  raised  to  16 
decibels  above  the  standard  for  him  to  hear 
It,  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  a  15-declbel 
hearing  loss.  In  the  U.S.  the  standard  for 
average  hearing  has  been  established  by  tbe 
American  Standards  Association  on  the  basis 
of  tests  of  a  large  group  of  people  between  18 
and  30  years  of  age  without  bearing 
difficulties. 

As  is  well  known,  the  audibility  and  qual- 
ity of  sounds  depend  a  great  dettl  on  fre- 
quency. The  frequencies  up  to  3,000  cycles 
per  second  are  the  most  Important  for  vaa- 
derstandlng  speech.  Higher  frequencies  are 
generally  Judged  "noisier"  and  more  annoy- 
ing (although  they  are  essential  for  full 
enjoyment  of  music).  It  is  at  the  higher 
frequencies  that  hearing  losses  become  most 
marked  with  advancing  age  or  in  the  im- 
pairment due  to  exposure  to  noise.  Hearing 
tests  generally  examine  the  subject's  sensi- 
tivity in  a  series  of  bands:  each  band  con- 
sists of  an  octave,  that  Is,  the  highest  fre- 
quency In  it  Is  twice  that  of  tbe  lowest. 

Here  are  the  results  of  a  classic  study  of 
400   men   engaged   In   a   noisy   occupation. 
They  had  worked  daily  at  a  noise  level  aver- 
aging 90  decibels  in  each  of  the  six  octave 
bands  between  100  and  6.000  cycles  per  sec- 
ond, some  of  them  for  periods  of  up  to  40 
years.    On  the  average  the  men  suffered  sub- 
stantial hearing  losses,  particularly  at  the 
higher    frequencies    and    during    the    early 
years  of  their  exposure.    Some  of  those  who 
had  been  exposed  for  10  years,  even  young 
men  of  30,  had  so  much  Impairment  that 
they  found  it  difficult  to  understand  speech. 
The  study  showed  that  individuals  differ 
considerably  in  their  vulnerability  to  noise: 
among  those  who  had  been  exposed  for  25 
years  or  more  there  was  a  spread  of  about 
30  decibels  in  the  amount  of  hearing  loss  at 
the   higher   frequencies.     The    variation    In 
vulnerability  suggests  that  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  discover  at  a  fairly  early  stage  those 
persons  who  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
hearing  Impairment  and  transfer  them  to 
quieter  Jobs.    The  damaging  effect  of  noise 
la  especially  marked  and  prompt  in  showing 
itself   at  the  frequency  of  4,000  cycles  per 
second;  hence  this  test  should  be  a  good  in- 
dicator for  Identifying  noise-susceptible  peo- 
ple.   By  way  of  comparison,  a  separate  study 


of  individuals  who  puisued  quiet  occupations 
has  shown  in  detail  how  hearing  at  the  high 
frequencies  deteriorates  with  age.  Among 
men  In  their  BO's  the  average  loss  of  bearing 
at  these  frequencies  is  about  30  decibels,  and 
in  the  70's  the  loss  rises  to  some  40  decibels 
or  more. 

PSYCHOLOCICAL  EFFECTS 

When  we  move  into  other  realms  of  noise 
effects,  such  as  the  psychological  consequen- 
ces, it  Is  hard  to  find  a  basis  for  measure- 
ment. The  noises  of  our  dally  life  have  been 
blamed  variously  for  the  high  divorce  rate, 
social  conflict,  Indigestion  and  other  organic 
disabilities,  nervous  breakdown,  high  blood 
pressure,  heart  failure  and  even  Insanity. 
Most  of  these  allegaUens  arise  from  overvivld 
imaginations,  but  one  cannot  rule  out  the 
posslblUty  that  some  people  are  particularly 
sensitive  to  noise  Just  as  others  are  allergic 
to  nuts,  eggs  or  household  dust.  As  far  as 
controlled  social  observations  go,  however,  we 
can  only  say  that  the  demonstrable  and  Im- 
portant biological  effects  of  loud  noises  are — 
in  addition  to  the  impairment  of  hearing — 
interference  with  speech  communication,  dis- 
traction of  people  from  work  requiring  con- 
centration, Interference  vrtth  sleep  and  a  sub- 
jective reaction  of  annoyance. 

Studies  of  the  annoyance  effect  have  been 
conducted  among  people  living  in  noisy 
areas:  in  central  London,  near  the  London 
airport  and  In  several  U.S.  cities,  some  of 
them  near  military  air  bases.  Thousands  of 
people  were  Interviewed,  and  some  Interest- 
ing statistics  have  emerged.  In  any  noisy 
environment,  whatever  the  Intensity  of  the 
noise,  about  a  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  say 
they  are  not  perturbed  by  the  noisy  actiyitles. 
These  people  apparently  are  able  to  live  hap- 
pily next  to  elevated  railroads,  trucking 
routes,  airplane  flight  paths  and  other  loud 
noise  sources.  At  tbe  other  extreme,  about 
a  tenth  of  those  Interviewed  seem  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  almost  any  noise  not  of  their  own 
making,  regardless  of  how  faint  It  may  be. 
(The  Interviews  elicited  the  fact  that  the 
same  people  wers  dissatisfied  with  many 
other  things  In  thelt  environment.) 

In  areas  where  a  specific  source  (such  as 
airplanes)  produces  a  constant  din,  about 
a  third  of  the  people  said  they  tended  to 
get  used  to  the  noise;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  fourth  said  they  were  Increasingly  bothered 
by  the  noise  as  time  went  on.  Personal  re- 
actions to  noise  did  not  appear  to  be  cor- 
related to  any  significant  extent  with  age, 
sex,  income  or  education.  Many  people  were, 
however.  Influenced  by  speclflc  fears;  many 
of  those  who  lived  next  to  traffic  routes  said 
they  were  sensitive  to  the  noise  because  of 
fear  for  the  safety  of  their  children;  many 
Of  those  near  airports  dreaded  the  noise  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  plane  crashes.  We 
should  not  minimise  the  annoyance  effect 
of  noise.  Some  physiologists  assert  that 
annoyance  is  a  biological  protective  mecha- 
nism (like  the  discomforts  of  fatigue,  hunger 
or  cold)  that  Impels  the  organism  to  avoid 
noise  as  it  does  other  signals  of  disturbance. 

NOISS  CONTROL 

Let  us  turn  now  to  what  has  been  done, 
and  what  can  be  done,  to  control  noise  In 
the  areas  of  greatest  concern.  Foremost 
among  these  areas,  of  course,  is  Industry, 
where  continual  oxpoeure  may  seriously 
damage  the  workers'  hearing. 

The  first  need  Is  to  determine  what  the 
tolerable  levels  are,  and  a  number  of  studies 
have  been  devoted  to  this  question.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Standards  Associa- 
tion, In  an  investigation  that  Is  still  under 
way,  has  arrived  at  some  preliminary  ideas 
on  permissible  llmlte  of  noise  exposure  for  a 
worker  at  his  dally  Job.  The  test  applied 
by  the  committee  is  that  after  10  years  of 
the  dally  exposure  S  worker  should  not  have 
suffered  any  appreciable  Impairment  of  his 
ability  to  understand  speech  at  noranal  voice 
levels.  On  the  basis  of  this  criterion  the 
committee    investigators    have    determined 


permissible  daily  "quotas"  of  exposure,  that 
is,  the  number  of  minutes  of  exposure  per 
day  that  can  be  tolerated  at  various  decibel 
levels  and  for  various  sound  frequencies. 
The  committee's  tentative  conclusion  Is  that 
over  an  eight-hour  working  day  85  decibels 
(for  each  of  the  octave-band  frequencies 
above  700  cycles  per  second)  is  about  the 
limit  people  can  tolerate  without  substan- 
tial damage  to  their  hearing.  A  study  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  has  suggested  that  a  higher  figure 
Is  permissible;  testing  naval  personnel.  It 
found  that  dally  exposure  up  to  90  decibels 
did  not  Impair  the  men's  ability  to  under- 
stand speech. 

The  noisy  Industries  themselves  have  be- 
gun to  take  steps  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
hearing  loss.  Most  of  the  employers  In 
these  Industries  now  test  the  hearing  of 
workers  when  they  are  hired  and  at  Inter- 
vals afterward.  They  often  require  workers 
m  the  noisy  locations  to  wear  earplugs,  ear- 
muffs  or  both.  Many  factories  are  applying 
mufBers  and  other  noise-reducers  to  their 
machines,  building  enclosures  around  them 
and  covering  the  room  walls  with  sound- 
absorbing  materials.  Some  companies  go  so 
far  as  to  specify,  when  busrlng  new  machin- 
ery, that  the  machines  must  not  generate 
noise  above  a  stated  level. 

At  the  political  level  a  few  states  have 
adopted  legislation  requiring  employers  In 
noisy  plants  to  provide  earplugs  or  earmufli 
for  their  workers.  In  California  the  state 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations  has  is- 
sued a  noise-control  safety  order  specifying 
the  circumstances  under  which  ear  protec- 
tion must  be  worn.  It  is  required,  for  ex- 
ample, If  the  worker  Is  exposed  for  more  than 
five  hours  a  day  to  95  decibels  or  more  la 
any  one  of  the  octave-band  frequenclea 
above  300  cycles  per  second. 

A  number  of  states  now  have  laws  that 
give  workers  the  right  to  claim  compensa- 
tion If  they  have  suffered  a  loss  of  ability 
to  understand  speech,  even  though  this  may 
not  have  meant  the  loss  of  their  Jobs.  The 
Council  of  State  Governments  hsis  recom- 
mended a  uniform  law  for  all  the  states  that 
would  specify  the  conditions  for  compensa- 
tion claims.  It  defines  nolae-lnduced  hear- 
ing loss  as  a  compensable  disability  and  es- 
tablishes a  disability  scale  based  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  hearing  loss  measured  at  500, 
1,000  and  2.000  cycles  per  second.  The  com- 
pensable loss  would  be  that  beyond  15  deci- 
bels, after  deducting  the  natural  loss  due 
simply  to  aging  (which  is  specified  as  half  a 
decibel  per  year  after  the  age  of  40).  The 
recommended  legislation  also  Includes  pro- 
visions designed  to  protect  employers:  work- 
ers could  file  claims  only  after  six  months  of 
separation  from  exposure  to  noise  and  the 
employer's  responsibility  would  be  limited  to 
the  amount  of  hearing  loss  Incurred  by  the 
worker  with  this  employer  (that  Is,  excluding 
losses  In  previous  Jobs) . 

NOISE    AND    SPEECH 

I  want  at  this  point  to  discuss  In  a  UtUe 
more  detail  the  loss  of  the  ability  to  under- 
stand speech,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred so  often  in  this  article.  The  word- 
comprehension  test  has  proved  to  be  • 
remarkably  useful  aid  to  noise  research,  no* 
only  because  It  provides  a  convenient  way  to 
measure  hearing  loss  but  also  because  It 
serves  as  a  criterion  for  establishing  per- 
missible noise  limits  In  almost  all  types  of 
situation.  The  analysis  of  speech  soundi 
and  of  effects  of  noise  on  speech  comprehen- 
sion has  therefore  given  us  invaluable  lnf«- 
matlon. 

Laboratory  studies  with  sound-recording 
devices  tell  us  that  speech  Is  made  up  of  » 
great  variety  of  sounds  at  various  f  requendei 
and  Intensities.  Bach  letter  or  syllable,  m 
normally  enunciated,  carries  a  mixture  of 
tones,  each  with  a  certain  characteristic  In- 
tensity. Consider  the  word  "sit."  The 
sound  of  "s"  consists  of  relatively  high- 
pitched  tones  at  a  moderate  intensity  levw 
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n"  is  lower-pitched  and  stronger  in  inten- 
ilty;  "t"  la  made  up  mainly  of  high-frequency 
tones  at  low  Intensity,  so  that  Its  sound  is 
comparatively  faint.  Now,  to  understand 
the  word  when  It  is  spoken  a  listener  must 
hear  and  unanxblguoiisly  Identify  each  letter. 
If  he  falls  to  catch  the  "t,"  he  may  mistake 
"»lt"  for  "six";  if  he  misses  the  "1"  sound, 
be  cannot  tell  whether  the  word  Is  "sit"  or 
"lat."  Laboratory  tests  have  in  fact  dem- 
onstrated that  to  understand  English 
speech  perfectly  one  needs  to  hear  essentially 
all  Its  sounds  over  the  frequency  range  from 
300  to  6,000  cycles  per  second.  It  has  been 
found  that  this  spectrum  can  be  divided 
Into  some  20  bands,  all  of  which  prove  to  be 
equally  Important  for  speech  intelligibility. 
It  also  turns  out  that  within  each  band  the 
intensity  of  the  various  speech  sounds  (for 
letters  and  syllables)  as  they  are  ordinarily 
enunciated  varies  over  a  range  of  about  30 
decibels  (from  the  faintest  to  the  most  in- 
tense). We  can  therefore  plot  on  a  graph 
tbe  region  of  speech  intelligibility.  In  terms 
of  the  necessary  decibel  levels  for  the  various 
frequencies. 

As  a  standard  for  reference  we  can  plot 
the  "speech  region"  In  the  case  of  a  young 
male  speaker  talking  at  a  normal  voice  level 
«nd  standing  about  three  feet  from  the  lis- 
tener. If  the  speaker  talks  softly,  the  entire 
q)eech  region  moves  down  about  six  decibels 
(that  is,  all  the  soiinds  are  that  much 
fainter);  if  he  raises  his  voice  above  the 
normal  level,  the  region  rises  six  decibels 
sbove  the  standard;  if  he  shouts,  the  region 
moves  up  another  six  decibels.  Tbe  sound 
level  for  the  listener  also  varies  with  dis- 
tance between  the  speaker  and  the  Ustener: 
(or  each  doubling  of  the  distance  the  speech 
lounds  become  six  decibels  fainter,  and  for 
each  halving  of  the  distance  they  become 
■Iz  decibels  louder. 

Now,  if  we  plot  on  the  same  graph  the 
Queshold  levels  of  audibility  of  sounds  for 
peraons  with  average  or  normal  hearing,  we 
can  readily  measure  the  effects  of  loss  of 
hearing  ability.  Whenever  a  person's  hear- 
ing loss  Is  such  that  his  audibility  threshold 
rises  Into  the  normal  speech  region,  he  will 
tail  to  hear  the  speech  sounds  at  the  affected 
frequencies  and  to  that  extent  will  suffer  a 
loss  of  speech  comprehension. 

The  effects  of  interfering  noise  can  be 
shown  even  more  graphically.  Noises  at 
decibel  levels  within  the  speech  region  will 
msik,  or  blot  out,  the  speech  soimds.  There 
m  continuous-spectrum  noises,  such  as 
those  of  a  waterfall,  a  Jet  engine  or  a  moving 
train,  that  vrill  overwhelm  the  speech  region 
at  all  frequencies.  Thus  a  railroad  train  ap- 
proaching a  station  where  two  persons  are 
talking  makes  it  more  and  more  difficult  for 
the  two  to  understand  each  other,  and  at 
its  peak  the  train  noise  may  make  speech 
impossible.  By  raising  their  voices  and  mov- 
ing closer  together,  thereby  elevating  their 
speech  region,  the  two  speakers  may  be  able 
to  achieve  a  slight  measure  of  communica- 
tion. There  Is  a  level,  however,  at  which 
q)eech  can  be  too  loud  to  be  understood.  A 
person  shouting  into  a  Ustener's  ear  may  so 
overload  the  ear  that  the  speech  sounds 
become  unrecognizable. 

Prom  the  type  of  analysis  I  have  been  de- 
scribing we  can  derive  Information  that  en- 
ables us  to  set  up  definite  criteria  for  noise 
oontrol  In  our  various  working  and  living 
qtaces:  offices,  conference  rooms,  shops, 
homes  and  outdoor  locations.  In  our  labora- 
tory at  Bolt,  Beranek  and  Newman,  Inc.,  we 
have  worked  out  a  scale  of  speech- 
Interference  level  (SIL)  that  can  be  used  as 
s  guide  for  determining  the  permissible  lim- 
its of  background  noise  In  given  situations. 
The  scale  defines  background  noise  In  terms 
of  a  kind  of  decibel  specially  created  fen*  the 
purpose :  the  SILdB.  This  unit  is  an  average 
of  the  decibel  readings  in  the  three  octave 
bands  between  600  and  4,800  cycles  per  sec- 
ond.  Pot  iimtance.  In  the  case  of  two  persons 


six  feet  apart  outdoors,  one  speaker  vrill 
readily  make  himself  imderstood  by  speaking 
In  a  normal  voice  If  the  Interfering  noise 
level  Is  no  louder  than  49  SILdB;  against  a 
background  of  55  SILdB  he  will  have  to  raise 
his  voice;  at  67  SILdB  he  must  shout. 

Using  this  scale,  we  have  derived  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  for  specific  situations.    In  a 
private  office  or  small  conference  room,  where 
the  people  may  be  separated  by  distances  of 
10  to  25  feet,  the  speech-interference  level  of 
the  background  noise  should  be  no  higher 
than  30  to  35  SILdB,  so  that  conversation  can 
be  carried  on  at  normal  voice  levels.    In  large 
engineering  and  drafting  rooms,  where  peo- 
ple may  stand  closer  together  (about  six  feet 
apart)  and  be  willing  to  raise  their  voices,  a 
noise  level  of  40  to  50  SILdB  Is  tolerable.    In 
the  home.  If  we  apply  a  standard  of  quietness 
that  woiUd  allow  the  television  or  radio  to  be 
understood  comfortably  at  moderate  levels  of 
loudness,  the  Interfering  noise  level  should 
be  no  more  than  30  to  35  SILdB.    For  tele- 
phone   conversation    the    Interfering    noise 
should  be  no  more  than  45  SILdB;  above  that 
level  background  noise  begins  to  make  tele- 
phone communication  difficult,  and  when  It 
reaches  75  SILdB  use  of  the  telephone  may 
become   Impossible.     In   all   situations   the 
highest  noise  level  that  will  allow  any  intel- 
ligible  communication   ts  about  90  SILdB; 
against  this  background  the  speaker  must 
shout  Into  the  listener's  ear  from  a  distance 
of  three  to  six  Inches. 


gniETEB    BXnLDINGS 

What  can  be  done  to  make  our  bxxlldlngs, 
particularly  dwelUngs,  quieter?  Certainly 
we  must  give  more  thought  to  their  basic  de- 
sign. In  contemporary  architecture  the  pri- 
mary emphasis  seems  to  be  not  on  function 
but  on  aesthetics.  Two  of  the  principal 
Ideals  are  transparency  and  continuity — in 
physical  terms,  glass  and  the  open  plan.  Un- 
fortunately continuous  structures  and  open 
plans  are  Inimical  to  quiet  living.  Many 
modem  dwellings  are  acoustical  tortiure 
chambers  I 

In  apartment  buildings  the  errors  of  de- 
sign are  compounded  by  economic  pressvu-es 
that  have  resulted  In  a  too  filmsy  separation 
between  apartments.  Many  new  high-rise 
apartment  buildings  in  New  York  are  so  noisy 
that  their  occupancy  rates  have  fallen  below 
the  profitable  level.  Apartment  hunters  have 
been  known  to  carry  portable  radios  with 
them  BO  that  they  can  test  the  noise  transfer 
from  one  apartment  to  the  next.  Some 
owners  of  cooperative  apartments  are  com- 
pelled to  spend  large  sums  to  Insulate  their 
dwellings  more  satisfactorily  against  the 
noise  of  their  neighbors. 

The  difficulty  is  not  that  techniques  for 
making  dwellings  qiilet  are  unavailable. 
Noise  can  be  controlled  by  erecting  heavier 
or  multllayered  walls  between  apartments,  by 
floating  floors  or  hanging  ceilings  from  ver- 
tical structural  members,  by  InstalUng  nearly 
silent  bathroom  flxtxires,  by  designing  ven- 
tilation ducts  to  minimize  the  transmission 
of  noise  and  by  using  quiet  systems  of  air 
conditioning.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  with 
present  techniques  to  build  apartments  (or 
offices,  libraries  and  hospitals)  that  are  ac- 
tually too  quiet — so  silent  that  even  faint 
noises  from  outside  become  obtrusive  and  dis- 
turbing. In  that  csise  there  is  a  simple  and 
pleasant  remedy :  one  can  Introduce  a  gentle, 
steady,  "white"  noise — a  noise  "perfume" 
that  masks  the  intrusive  noises  and  has  a 
soothing  effect. 

In  Europe  long  experience  in  apartment  liv- 
ing and  a  popular  taste  for  gracious  living  (in 
preference  to  gadgets )  have  led  to  careful  at- 
tention to  noise  control  In  the  construction 
of  multiple-family  dwellings.  Britain,  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  the 
U.S.S  Jl.  have  well-developed  acoustical  build- 
ing codes  that  have  been  applied  to  the  large- 
scale  program  of  the  rebuilding  of  housing 
since  World  War  II. 
Studies  have  shown  that  the  noises  apart- 


ment dwellers  consider  most  annoying  are 
radio  or  television  noise  from  neighboring 
apartments  and  Impact  noises,  as  from  peo- 
ple moving  about  on  the  floor  above.    It  Is 
not  possible  to  achieve  accurate  control  of 
the  transmission  of  sucb  noises  simply  by 
specifying     construction     requirements     for 
walls   and  floors,  becaiise  noise   can  travel 
from  one  room  to  another  along  continuous 
walls  and  through  cracks,  ventilation  ducts, 
electric  boxes,  pipes,  conduits  or  medicine 
cabinets.      Therefore    the    codes    focus    on 
specifying  limits  for  the  amount  of  noise 
that  may  be  transmitted,  leaving  It  to  the 
builders  to  devise  means  of  complying  with 
these  limits.    The  amount  of  transmission  is 
tested  by  devices  such  as  a  pounding  ma- 
chine that  hammers  on  a  floor  so  that  the 
reception  of  noise  In  a  room  below  can  be 
measured.    A  general  formula  for  rating  the 
Insulating  value  of  floors,  ceilings  and  walla 
has  been  devised :  It  is  based  on  the  difference 
In  noise  level  (at  16  significant  frequencies) 
between  tbe  room  where  the  noise  originates 
and  the  one  where  It  Is  received. 

The  Netherlands  code  specifies,  tor  example, 
that  a  loud  noise  must  be  so  muffled  that  the 
noise  level  at  2,000  cycles  per  second  is  64 
decibels  lower  in  the  receiving  room.  (Less 
attenuation  of  noise  Is  required,  however,  at 
lower  frequencies.)  In  Britain,  which  has 
separate  standards  for  Grade  I  and  Grade 
II  (less  expensive)  structures,  the  minimum 
absorption  requirements  for  noise  at  2,000 
cycles  per  second  are  56  and  61  decibels  re- 
spectively. 

In  the  U.S.  such  codes  are  entirely  lacking, 
and  only  New  York  Is  seriously  considering 
one.  A  proposed  code  for  that  city  would 
set  the  Insulation  requirement  (at  2,000 
cycles  per  second)  at  45  decibels — six  decibels 
less  satisfactory  than  even  the  Grade  n  code 
in  Britain.  Even  so,  the  proposed  New  York 
standard  would  be  an  improvement  over 
present  conditions  there.  In  many  of  Its 
present  apartment  buildings  the  noise  insula- 
tion Is  10  or  more  decibels  worse  than  the 
proposed  code. 

The  control  of  apartment  noise  In  the  UJ3. 
win  be  a  most  difficult  matter.  Building 
codes  are  strictly  local;  each  of  the  nation's 
6,000  cities  and  towns  writes  Its  own  code. 
Labor  is  slow  to  accept  new  building  tech- 
niques. B\Ulders,  under  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition, are  governed  primarily  by  economic 
considerations.  Many  argue  that  to  attain 
In  the  U.S.  the  standards  of  quietness  now 
enjoyed  in  modem  apartments  In  Europe 
(where  building  costs  are  much  lower)  would 
require  the  development  of  new  types  of 
Ughtwelgtat  apartment  structures  that  would 
be  cheaper  to  build  In  terms  of  materials  and 
labor  costs. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  the  time  is  near 
when  we  can  expect  noise-control  codes 
throughout  the  nation.  The  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  is  supporting  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  control  of  noise  In 
multlunlt  dwellings.  This  study  may  In  time 
lead  to  Federal  noise-control  requirements 
for  housing  built  under  FHA  mortgages. 
Moreover,  if  New  York  adopts  a  noise  code, 
other  cities  undoubtedly  will  follow  Its  lead. 
It  seems  likely  that  public  demand,  express- 
ing Itself  through  codes  and  In  the  market- 
place through  a  deliberate  search  for  quiet 
in  apartment  hunting,  will  compel  Increasing 
attention  to  noise  control  in  apartment  con- 
struction. Among  other  things,  it  should 
stimulate  research  on  reducing  the  cost  of 
building  quiet  Into  our  dwellings. 

VEHICUXAS    NOISE 

We  consider  next  the  noise  of  our  vehicles. 
In  retrospect  the  cIlp-clop  of  horses  and  the 
rumbling  of  carriages  seem  the  sounds  of  an 
idyllic  way  of  life.  Our  drive  to  be  con- 
tinually on  tbe  move  and  to  travel  ever  more 
rapidly  has  created  a  noise  nuisance  that 
already  has  reached  awesome  proportions  and 
becomes  Increasingly  difficult  to  live  with. 
In  a  British  government  survey  of  residents 
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of  centxal  London.  In  which  some  1,400  peo- 
ple were  questioned,  traffic  nolae  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  list  of  things  In  the  environ- 
ment that  people  would  moet  like  to  change. 
The  din  of  motor-vehicle  traffic  waa  consid- 
ered more  annoying  than  all  other  noises  put 
together;  four  to  seven  times  as  many  peo- 
ple were  dlstxirbed  by  this  noise  as  by  the 
noise  of  airplanes,  trains  or  Industry. 

It  Is  abundantly  clear,  therefore,  that  If 
city  living  Is  to  be  made  tolerably  quiet,  the 
first  efforts  must  be  directed  to  reducing  the 
noise  of  motor  traffic.  We  cannot  banish  the 
automobiles,  buses  and  trucks;  they  are  a 
necessary  part  of  our  lives.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  we  must  put  up  with  all 
the  noise  now  created  by  these  machines. 

The  levels  of  noise  produced  by  various 
types  of  motor  vehicle  have  been  measured 
carefully  on  the  basis  of  their  Irritating 
effect  on  hearers.  This  measiire  depends  not 
only  on  the  physical  energy  of  the  noise  but 
al£0  on  the  hearer's  perception  of  Its  loud- 
ness, or  "noisiness."  Noise-measuring  In- 
struments have  a  standard  setting — the  "A" 
scale — that  gives  extra  weight  to  the  higher 
frequencies;  these  variations  In  sound  pres- 
sure are  recorded  In  special  imlts  called 
dBA.  Using  the  A  scale,  a  study  of  motor 
traffic  on  California  freeways  showed  that 
the  noisiness  level  of  passenger  cars  (for  a 
hearer  nearby)  ranges  from  about  60  to  78 
dBA  at  30  miles  per  hour  and  rises  to  about 
72  to  90  dBA  at  70  miles  per  hour.  The 
wide  spread  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  old  cars, 
with  their  worn  mufflers,  are  considerably 
noisier  than  new  ones.  The  study  showed  m 
quantitative  terms  that  the  main  noise- 
makers  on  the  freeways  are  trucks,  buses, 
motorcycles  and  sports  cars.  The  average 
trucks  at  60  miles  per  hour  Is  about  twice 
as  noisy  as  a  steady  stream  of  passenger-car 
traffic,  and  Its  noise  may  be  well  above  100 
dBA.  The  IrritaUng  effect  of  these  vehicles 
Is  heightened  by  the  startUng  Impact  of  their 
loud  bursts  of  noise  as  they  arrive  at  un- 
predictable Intervals  In  the  traffic  stream. 

The  state  of  CaUfornia  Is  considering  leg- 
IslaUon  that  would  prohibit  noise  levels 
above  82  dBA  for  passenger  cars  and  92  dBA 
for  trucks  and  buses.  In  Britain  the  na- 
tional government  proiKwes  to  limit  the  max- 
imum permissible  noise  to  85  dBA  for  pas- 
senger cars  and  trucks  and  90  dBA  for  motor- 
cycles and  other  two-wheeled  vehicles. 
France  has  already  established  limits  of  83 
dBA  for  passenger  cars  and  small  trucks.  86 
dBA  for  motorcycles  and  90  dBA  for  large 
trucks  and  buses. 

It  must  be  said  that  leaving  the  problem 
to  state  and  local  legislation  In  the  U.S. 
would  not  be  effective.  So  much  motor  traf- 
fic, particularly  trucking.  Is  Interstate  today 
that  national  laws  are  plainly  called  for. 
Motor-vehicle  noise  Is  one  form  of  hubub 
that  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  control. 
Highway  builders  today  have  available  mate- 
rials for  producing  quiet  road  surfaces.  The 
latest  passenger  cars  generally  have  effective 
mtifflers  and  quiet  tire  treads.  Trucks  can 
be  equlppedwlth  adeqviate  mufflers  and  nolse- 
damplng  housing  for  their  engines.  We  can 
have  quieter  as  well  as  safer  vehicles. 

What  can  be  done  about  airplane  nolae? 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  soon  be 
exposed  to  a  greatly  Increased  volume  of 
noise  from  this  source  as  air  traffic  and  air- 
ports multiply,  helicopters  become  more 
widely  used  and  supersonic  airplanes  usher 
In  an  era  of  sonic  booms.  It  Is  difficult  to 
determine  what  the  tolerable  levels  of  air- 
plane noise  are,  because  they  vary  widely 
among  Individuals  and  are  conditioned  by 
people's  attitudes,  such  as  their  fear  of 
crashes,  their  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
whether  or  not  the  alrllnea  and  airports  are 
concerned  about  their  welfare,  and  so  forth. 
My  own  Interpretotlon  of  the  studies  that 
have  been  made  among  people  living  near 
atrporU  la  that  for  most  people  the  noise 
begins  to  become  unbearably  azmoylng  when 
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the  airplane  noise  peaOcs  (In  20  to  40  daytime 
flyovers  per  day)  exceed  a  "perceived  nc^se" 
level  (measured  In  another  special  unit) 
around  115  PNdB.  Annoyance  rises  (or  tol- 
erance declines)  If  ttie  number  of  flyovers 
or  the  duration  of  aolse  In  each  flyover  Is 
Increased,  and  tolerance  also  drops  sharply 
at  night.  Some  stucSes  Indicate  that  a  fly- 
over seems  to  soiind  10  or  more  PNdB  noisier 
after  10:00  pjn.  than  It  does  during  daytime 
hours. 

The  London  airport  and  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Airport  In  New  York  have  set  up  noise 
limits  for  Jet  airplane  takeoffs  (but  not  land- 
ings) that  are  In  acoord  with  these  flgures. 
In  London  the  takeoff  Is  supposed  not  to 
exceed  110  PNdB  during  the  hours  between 
7:00  ajn.  and  11:10  p.m.  and  after  11:00 
pjn.  the  allowance  la  lowered  to  102  PNdB. 
At  Kennedy  the  permissible  limit  for  take- 
offs  over  land  Is  112  PNdB;  at  night  the  Jets 
are  usually  required  to  take  off  over  water. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  wlilch  oper- 
ates the  Washington  National  Airport,  has 
been  experimenting  with  takeoff  patterns 
designed  to  minimize  noise  In  the  surround- 
ing residential  areas.  Jet  airplanes  are  re- 
quired to  climb  as  steeply  as  possible  to  an 
altitude  of  about  1,500  feet  and  then  coast 
on  minimal  power  up  to  3,000  feet.  To 
avoid  flying  directly  over  houses  In  the  early 
part  of  the  takeoff  the  plane  Is  also  re- 
quired to  follow  the  Potomac  River  as  it 
climbs. 

For  the  noisy  landings  of  Jet  airplanes, 
made  particularly  irritating  by  the  whine  of 
their  engine-Intake  compressors,  ameliorat- 
ing maneuvers  are  not  yet  feasible.  Most 
pilots  beUeve  for  safety's  sake  they  must 
come  in  to  the  landing  strip  at  a  low  glide 
angle.  To  approach  at  a  steeper  angle — say 
six  or  eight  degrees  Instead  of  three  de- 
grees— would  require,  they  Insist,  several 
Improvements  In  airplane  design:  better  in- 
strumentation (perhaps  computer  control 
of  the  landing) ,  better  engine  response  and 
better  plane-handling  qualities. 

Many  things  could  be  done  to  design  air- 
planes for  less  noisy  operation.  Prompted  by 
regulations  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity, operator  of  Kennedy  and  other  airports, 
airplane  manufacturers  have  fitted  silencing 
devices  to  the  exhaust  ports  of  turbojet 
engines.  The  new  turbofan  type  of  engine 
has  Increased  thrust  greatly  without  a  pro- 
portional Increase  In  noise  (but  unfortu- 
nately It  cannot  be  quieted  appreciably  by 
silencers).  Some  manufacturers  of  Jet  air- 
planes are  studying  the  possibility  of  mount- 
ing the  engine  nacelles  above  Instead  of 
under  the  wings,  so  that  the  wings  will  pre- 
vent much  of  the  noise  from  reaching  the 
ground.  Designers  con  also  think  of  ways  to 
control  noises  by  modifications  of  the  engines, 
nacelles  and  wings,  and  It  is  believed  reflne- 
ments  of  design  would  allow  airplanes  to 
climb  and  land  at  steeper  angles.  These  cost- 
Incurring  antlnolse  Improvements  are  not 
likely  to  be  undertaken,  however,  until  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  forces  their  adop- 
tion by  spelling  out  limits  on  the  noise  that 
will  be  tolerated  from  new  airplanes. 

SUPERSONIC-AIRPLANE    NOISE 

Ahead  of  us  lies  the  prospect  of  sonic 
booms  from  the  next  generation  of  air- 
planes— the  supersonic  transport  (SST). 
The  coming  of  supersonic  travel  is  inevitable; 
we  must  prepare  to  control  its  effects.  The 
tests  that  have  bee*  conducted  so  far  sug- 
gest that  sonic  booms  need  not  be  destructive 
and  that  people  may  be  more  apprehensive 
about  the  phenomenon  than  they  need  to  be. 

When  an  alrplana  moves  faster  than  the 
speed  of  sound.  It  produces  shock  waves  that 
trail  in  the  wake  of  the  plane  like  the  dis- 
turbances in  the  wnter  wake  of  a  rapidly 
moving  boat.  The  shock  waves  generate  a 
pressure  wave  that  constitutes  the  sonic 
boom.  On  the  ground  a  typical  sonic  boom 
from    a    high-fiylng    airplane    represents    a 


series  of  rapid  changes  In  air  pressure  lasting 
half  a  second:  the  pressure  suddenly  rises 
by  as  much  as  two  pounds  per  square  foot, 
then  drops  below  atmospheric  pressure  by 
about  the  same  amount  and  finally  Jumps 
back  to  normal  pressure.  The  noise  of  the 
boom  usually  consists  of  two  closely  spaced, 
explosive  reports. 

The  sonic-boom  "wake"  behind  the  air- 
plane,  fanning  out  in  the  shape  of  a  cone, 
spans  an  area  on  the  earth  below  that  de- 
pends on  the  height  at  which  the  plane  la 
flying.  Typically  the  path  of  the  boom  on 
the  ground  Is  about  33  miles  wide  when  the 
plane  Is  at  an  altitude  of  three  and  a  half 
miles  and  50  miles  wide  when  It  Is  flying  at 
a  height  of  nine  miles.  The  higher  the  plane 
flies,  the  weaker  Is  the  intensity  of  the  boom 
at  the  ground. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  conducted  a 
number  of  studies  of  the  effects  of  sonic 
booms,  the  most  elaborate  of  which  was  a 
six-month  test,  from  February  to  July  of 
1964,  in  the  Oklahoma  City  area.  The  area 
was  subjected  to  a  total  of  1,250  sonic  booms 
from  airplanes  (during  daytime  hours). 
The  average  Intensity  of  the  booms  In  the 
early  weeks  of  the  test  was  1.13  pounds  per 
square  foot  and  eventually  it  was  raised  to 
1.6  potmds  per  square  foot.  Samplings  of 
the  public  reaction  showed  that  most  of  the 
people  living  within  eight  miles  of  the  cen- 
ter line  of  a  boom  path  were  disturbed  by 
the  sonic  booms.  About  a  fourth  of  the  peo- 
ple interviewed  at  the  end  of  the  six-month 
trial  said  that  eight  booms  a  day  at  the  In- 
tensity of  1.6  pounds  per  square  foot  was 
more  than  they  could  learn  to  accept. 

It  appears  that  the  main  source  of  com- 
plaint was  fear  of  damage  to  structures- 
cracks  in  plaster  walls,  weakening  of  the 
construction  and  so  forth.  More  than  40 
percent  of  the  people  Interviewed  In  Okla- 
homa City  believed  their  homes  had  been 
damaged  by  the  sonic  booms.  Yet  careful 
surveys  of  many  bouses  showed  no  visible 
evidence  of  damage.  In  areas  of  the  country 
where  military  airplanes  regularly  carry  out 
supersonic  flights,  often  producing  strong 
sonic  booms  of  more  than  two  pounds  per 
square  foot,  few  damage  claims  have  been 
flled  by  residents.  On  the  whole  the  avail- 
able evidence  suggests  that  public  appre- 
henslveness  about  sonic  booms  will  be  greatly 
reduced  if  people  receive  credible  guarantees 
that  their  homes  will  not  be  damaged  within 
specified  limits  of  exposure  and  If  these  limits 
are  strictly  enforced.  It  Is  Important,  there- 
fore, that  the  Federal  Government  prepare 
for  the  arrival  of  supersonic  travel  by  estab- 
lishing tolerable  limits  for  sonic  booms- 
limits  that  will  not  damage  property  or  be 
seriously  disturbing  to  people's  peace  of 
mind. 

For  man  in  the  present  "advanced"  stage 
of  civilization  noise  is  no  longer  a  trivial 
problem.  It  is  Ironic  that  the  U.S..  with  Its 
geni\is  for  creating  technical  marvels  and 
solving  technological  problems,  allows  this 
most  unpleasant  affliction  to  debase  Its  cul- 
t\ire.  We  could  Improve  the  quality  of  our 
environment  enormously  by  allocating  a 
portion  of  our  energy  and  wealth  to  con- 
trolling noise.  With  some  ingenuity  and 
at  moderate  cost  we  can  hush  our  noisiest  In- 
dustries to  save  the  hearing  of  workers.  We 
can  mitigate  the  roar  of  traffic — on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air— by  instituting  and 
enforcing  noise  codes,  by  Improving  the  de- 
sign and  operation  of  vehicles,  interposing 
buffer  zones  to  separate  residential  areaii 
from  airports  and  superhighways  (through 
zoning  and  condemnation)  and  by  sealing 
buildings  against  noise  where  proximity  to 
noise  is  unavoidable.  With  a  willingness  to 
pay  the  extra  price  in  construction  costs  we 
can  also  have  qvdet  homes.  It  appears  that 
we  shall  have  to  pay  these  costs  if  we  are 
to  make  a  tolerable  adaptation  to  the  noises 
of  civilization. 
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[From  the  Aeronautical  Research  Institute 
of  Sweden.  Memorandxmi  PE-191 

The  Menace  or  the  Sonic  Boom  to  Societt 
AND  Civn.  Aviation — ^Based  on  "The  Sonic- 
Boom  Menace,"  Presented  at  the  4th 
International  Congress  for  Noise  Abate- 
ment, Badkn-Badkk,  Mat  11-14,  1966 

(By  Bo  Lundberg,  Director  General,  FFA) 

SUMMARY    AND    ADDITIONAI.    CONCLUSIONS 

The  International  CivU  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion (ICAO)  has  stated: 

"The  (boom)  intensity  must  obviously  not 
be  great  enough  to  cause  any  damage  to 
property—"  (Ref.  17) ,  and 

"SSTs  must  be  able  to  operate  without 
creating  imacceptable  situations  due  to  sonic 
boom"  (Ref.  31). 

The  International  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion (LATA)  has  stated: 

"Economic  operations  (of  SSTs)  as  super- 
sonic speed  must  be  practicable  over  In- 
habited areas  at  any  Ume  of  the  day  or 
night."     (Ref.  18) 

There  Is  conclusive  evidence  that  none  of 
the  two  ICAO  requirements  will  be  complied 
with  by  SSTs,  currently  built  or  designed, 
flying  at  supersonic  speed  over  Inhabited 
land. 

Thus  ICAO  has  already,  by  implication, 
condemned  supersonic  overland  operation  by 
BSTs  (since  there  are  no  uninhabited  land 
areas  on  the  earth  large  enough  to  admit  the 
70  to  80  miles  wide  boom  carpets  sufficiently 
long  for  making  supersonic  flight  practical) . 
It  also  follows  that  the  SST  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  lATA  requirement  without  vio- 
lating the  ICAO  conditions. 

Some  SST  proponents  believe  that  SST 
operation  could  be  profitable  even  if  super- 
sonic speeds  are  limited  to  the  over-water 
portions  of  the  total  routes  (provided  that 
the  sonic  boom  does  not  create  restrictions 
on  supersonic  filght  over  water).  This  be- 
lief seems  unfounded.  Such  operation  will 
most  likely  be  uneconomical  in  competition 
with  the  future  "Jumbo  Jets". 

Over  and  above  this,  many  people  on  boats 
will  certainly  oppose  the  disturbance  and 
hazards  especially  within  the  vast  climb  por- 
tion of  the  carpets  plus  the  inevitable  mag- 
nification— by  a  factor  of  2  or  2.5 — ^within  a 
horseshoe-shaped  area  at  the  beginning  of 
each  boom  carpet. 

It  therefore  seems  at  least  possible — In  the 
author's  opinion  probable— that  severe  boom 
restrictions  will  be  imposed  on  supersonic 
light  also  over  water.  This  wotdd  result  in 
such  heavy  economic  losses  that  most  of  the 
SSTs  would  have  to  be  scrapped. 

Thus,  the  fact  that  prototypes  of  the  Con- 
corde are  being  built  and  that  many  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  have  already  been  spent 
on  SST  developments  in  the  U.S.  has  put  the 
8ST  investors  (the  supporting  governments 
and  existing  and  prospective  SST  manufac- 
turers, and  those  airlines  that  have  ordered 
or  will  order  SSTs)  in  a  most  serious  dilem- 
ma; they  face  the  risk  of  losing  all  or  moet 
of  the  Investments  made  up  to  the  point  of 
time — the  "point  of  return" — ^when  it  has 
become  clear  to  everybody  that  supersonic 
flight  will  not  be  allowed  extensively  enough 
to  prevent  SST  operation  from  becoming 
grossly  uneconomical.  The  losses  at  stake 
would  be  very  large  even  if  the  SST  develop- 
ments were  stopped  right  now.  Much  more 
Important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
losses  will  rapidly  increase  until  the  "point 
of  return",  and  they  might  eventually  run 
Into  several  tens  of  thousands  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

In  the  author's  opinion,  the  main  respon- 
Ubility  for  this  menace  rests  with  those  tech- 
nical people  who  have  studied  the  implica- 
tions of  the  sonic  boom  but  either  have  not 
adequately  clarified  and  stressed  the  serious 
implications  of  their  findings  or  have  pre- 
sented them  in  an  incomplete  or  mislead- 
ing way. 

This  has  caused  the  governments  which 
decided  to  build  SST  prototypes,  or  to  de- 


velop SST  projects,  to  underestimate  greatly 
the  implications  of  the  sonic  boom.  This 
may  also  apply  both  to  the  top  advisors  to 
the  governments  and  to  those  airlines  which, 
by  first  signing  options  on  SSTs,  Initiated  a 
chain  reaction  with  most  other  airlines  fol- 
lowing suit  for  reasons  of  competition.  There 
is  little  doubt  that,  IX  the  sonic-boom  prob- 
lem had  been  explained  and  presented  in  a 
correct  and  complete  way.  the  decisions  on 
various  phases  of  SST  developments  or  op- 
tions would  never  have  been  taken. 

In  particular,  the  technical  people  In  ques- 
tion have  failed  to  make  clear : 

(1)  the  unprecedentedly  large  variation, 
due  to  atmospheric  effects  and/or  flight 
manoeuvres,  in  boom  Intensity  around  the 
"nominal"  limits  (of  1.5  up  to  2.5  pounds 
per  square  foot  for  various  supersonic  flight 
conditions) . 

(2)  the  statistical  implication  of  this  vari- 
ation: within  a  typical  boom  carpet  over 
land  there  will  be  something  Uke  10.000.000 
occurrences  per  year  where  people  are  struck 
by  "superbangs"  exceeding  3.0  psf, 

(3)  the  large  magnifications,  usually  by 
a  factor  of  2  and  often  more,  that  will  in- 
evitably be  created,  within  a  confined  area, 
by  refiectlon  of  the  shock  wave  from  walls, 

(4)  the  inevitable  "horseshoe"  magnifica- 
tion, 

(5)  the  possibility  that  these  magnifica- 
tion effects  might  be  combined  and  result 
in  terifflc  "super-superbangs", 

(6)  that  most  houses  all  over  the  world 
contain  numerous  spots  or  areas  In  imper- 
fect condition  susceptible  to  accumulated 
effect  of  repeated  average  and  magnified 
booms  or  to  single  superbangs;  as  a  result 
there  will  be  extensive  and  ever-increasing 
damage  to  property  all  over  the  world  from 
SST  operation  over  land, 

(7)  that  the  SSTs,  because  of  their  greater 
length  compared  with  military  supersonic 
aircraft,  carry  much  greater  energy  for  the 
same  overpressure;  this  moet  likely  will 
greatly  outweigh  the  possibly  alleviating  ef- 
fect of  the  wave  shape  of  the  SST  booms. 

(8)  that  the  boom  tests  over  Oklahoma 
City  in  1964.  In  spite  of  being  confined  to 
overflights  at  daytime,  clearly  indicated  that 
the  booms  will  awaken  most  light  sleepers 
within  the  whole  boom  carpet  plus  a  high 
proportion  of  all  sleepers  in  the  middle  of 
the  carpet, 

(9)  that  the  boom  therefore  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  many  people, 

(10)  that  the  Justification  of,  and  the  tol- 
erance of  people  to  any  kind  of  noise  Is 
highly  dependent  upon  the  necessity  and 
real  need  of  the  activity  that  creates  the 
noise,  and  that  there  Is  no  great  need  for 
the  further  time  gain  by  the  SSTs  because 
the  time  spent  onboard  near-sonic  Jets  Is 
already  usually  conveniently  short  and  often 
efficiently  usable  for  a  meal  or  resting  (this 
ImpUes  that  the  flight  Ume  U  no  longer  a 
"loss"  to  the  passenger,  a  misconception  that 
seems  to  be  a  cornerstone  in  the  motivation 
for  the  SSTs) , 

(11)  that  for  these  reasons — and  also  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  extension  of  the  boom 
carpets  and  of  the  fact  that  practically  all 
of  those  people  who  suffer  the  most  by  the 
booms  can  never  be  "acclimatized"  to  the 
sudden  claps — people  in  general,  as  well  as 
medical  scientists,  are  certain  to  demand 
much  more  severe  restrictions  on  the  boom 
tbsm  on  any  other  kind  of  man-made  noise, 

(12)  that  the  supersonic  flight  of  the  SSTs 
most  likely  will  be  deemed  Illegal  In  many 
countries,  not  least  becatise  of  the  risks  to 
life  and  limb  that  the  boom  will  Impose,  and 

(13)  that  the  main  reasons  advocated  for 
the  SST,  the  gains  claimed  with  regard  to 
prestige,  balance  of  payment,  employment 
and  "aeronautical  leadership"  for  the  SST 
manufacturing  countries  will  not  Increase 
the  acceptability  of  the  boom  in  other  coun- 
tries. Instead  the  war-like  thunder  claps  are 
likely  to  create  hostile  reactions,  especially 
in  underdeveloped  countries. 


In  view  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  that 
the  general  public  will  not  willingly  accept 
the  sonic  boom,  it  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  civil  aviation  In  general  and  of  the 
SST  Investors  In  particular  that  governments 
throughout  the  world  specify  in  advance 
their  condlitons  for  permitting  supersonic 
overflight  by  SSTs  over  their  countries.  The 
proposal  made  in  this  paper  is  that  the  gov- 
ernments should  declare  that  supersonic 
overflight  will  be  prohibited  IF  the  boom  Is 
capable  of  awaking  Ught  sleepers,  by  day  or 
night.  Other  people — sick,  nervous,  and 
aged  people,  many  small  children — might 
suffer  as  much  or  more  by  the  sudden  boom 
claps  and  their  subaudlble  energy.  How- 
ever, the  Ughtsleepers  form  a  more  unam- 
biguous category  suitable  for  statistically 
significant  tests,  it  being  easy  to  determine 
whether  or  not  people  are  awakened  by 
booms  of  varying  Intensity  and  hence  the 
limit  that  can  be  deemed  acceptable  for  the 
people  of  any  one  country. 

The  knowledge  today  about  the  sonic  boom 
is  sufficient  for  the  above  conclusions.  There 
Is  therefore  no  Justification  for  the  wide- 
spread opinion  that  prototypes  of  the  SSTs 
must  be  built  and  flown  to  make  It  poeslble 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  boom  will 
be  acceptable.  This  policy  would  have  the 
effect  of  a  trap:  It  would  imply  such  enor- 
mous additional  Investments  that  It  would 
be  even  more  difficult  than  today  to  prevent 
the  SSTs  from  being  introduced  extensively 
into  civil  aviation  regardless  of  how  severe 
the  booms  vrill  be.  It  would  therefore  lead 
to  gross  subjection  of  people  on  the  ground 
(In  countries  which  have  not  prohibited  su- 
personic overflight  in  advance)  to  detrimen- 
tal boom  effects  for  many  years  until  the 
citizens  revolt  and  end  the  activity. 

The  effect  of  the  "walt-for-boom-tests- 
wlth-real-SST-poUcy"  would,  however,  be 
even  worse  for  the  SST  Investors.  It  would 
therefore  be  In  their  best  interest — even  if 
"preventing  of  damage-to-health"  condi- 
tional bans  are  not  Issued  by  many  govern- 
ments— to  postpone  further  SST  prototype 
developments  and,  above  all,  decisions  on 
series  production  until  (a)  they  have  car- 
ried out,  with  existing  military  aircraft,  ex- 
tensive night  boom  tests  (representative  for 
people  and  housing  all  over  the  world),  and 
(b)  adequate  boom  tests  (including  the 
horseshoe  effect)  over  water  with  dense  sea 
traffic. 

ADDENDUM 


An  official  communication  from  the  Min- 
ister of  Health  of  West  Germany,  dated  No- 
vember 2,  1966,  reads : 

"The  Federal  German  Government  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  civil  supersonic  flight 
should  not  be  permitted  over  inhabited  areas 
In  Germany  as  long  as  supersonic  filght  cre- 
ates noise  disturbances  that  might  cause 
damage  to  health.  The  German  Government 
considers  it  necessary  that  the  German  leg- 
islature without  delay  duly  considers  the 
problem  of  supersonic  filght  and  the  noise 
disturbances  that  It  causes.  In  the  "Bunde- 
stag" the  German  Government  has  answered 
a  question  by  a  member  of  the  "Bundestag" 
In  accordance  to  these  principles." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  8,  1966] 
The  SST  Decision:    Big   Hurdle  Lett — ^De- 
signs Have  Been  Chosen,  but  Future  or 
PHOTOTYPE  Is  Still  To  Be  DEcmsD 

(By  Robert  A.  Wright) 
The  decision  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion not  to  decide  now  on  the  supersonic  Jet 
transport  prototype  program  has  left  a  lot 
of  experts  unsure  of  themselves. 

Thirty  months  of  suspense  over  who  would 
win  the  Intense  design  competition  for  the 
1,800-mile-an-hour  Jetliner  ended  Dec.  31 
when  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
chose  the  design  of  Boeing  Company  over 
that  of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  for 
the  airframe  and  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's engines  over  those  of  the  Pratt  & 
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Wbltney  aircraft  dlvUton  of  the  United  Air- 
craft Corporation. 

At  that  time,  everybody  had  been  led  to 
beUeve.  the  go-ahead  was  to  be  given  on  the 
nert  phase  of  the  so-called  SST  program,  the 
start  of  construction  of  two  prototype  planes 
and  fUght  tesUng.    That  did  not  happen. 

WHAT    HAPPKKS   NIXT 

Just  what  IB  supposed  to  be  happening 
now  Is  not  too  clear.  _.  . 

In  making  Its  design  award,  the  P.A.A.  said 
the  winning  companies  would  continue  de- 
velopment work— "reflnements"— under  tem- 
porary, month-long  contracts.  The  F.A.A. 
has  about  $8-mllllon  left  to  spend  on  such 
work,  which,  it  has  been  estimated,  Is  enough 
for  about  two  months. 

But  asked  Just  how  much  the  companies 
would  be  paid  and  what  they  would  be  doing 
under  the  eartenslon  contracts,  a  spokesman 
for  the  P-AA.  referred  the  questioner  to  the 
companies. 

PBOGRAM    MARKING   TOSK 

On  the  matter  of  money,  the  companies 
referred  the  question  to  the  P.A.A.  A  spokes- 
man for  Boeing,  which  has  had  1.500  em- 
ployes engaged  in  its  SST  program,  said  re- 
finements would  Include  wind-tunnel  test- 
ing construction  of  secUonal  mockupe. 
englne-lnlet  wind-tunnel  testing  and  fur- 
ther development  of  components  and  sys- 
tems. General  ElecUic  said  simply  that  it 
would  continue  tests  of  Its  engine's  various 

components.  tv,  *  i* 

The  Boeing  spokesman  pointed  out  that  it 
was  not  unusual  to  continue  development 
work  after  a  design  has  been  set.  "This  Is 
a  conUnulng  thing  In  this  Industry.  WeTe 
stUl  refining  the  707." 

That  said,  the  nations  SST  program  is 
definitely  marking  time. 

The  Government's  decision  to  delay  the 
prototype  program  is  viewed  by  most  observ- 
ers as  primarily  tied  to  budgetary  problems. 
The  President  has  been  wrestUng  for  weeks 
with  the  fiscal  1968  budget,  always  a  difficult 
task,  and  now  made  more  so  by  the  simulta- 
neous demands  of  the  Great  Society  pro- 
zrams  and  the  Vietnam  war  effort. 

Oongress  appropriated  »200  mUUon  for 
prototype  work  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
which  ends  June  30 — money  that  was  not 
needed.  The  P.AJV.  was  scheduled  to  re- 
quest another  $430  million  for  fiscal  1968,  as 
part  of  the  over-all  (1  billion  prototype  cost 
estimate.  Should  the  SST  program  be  long 
postponed.  It  might  be  considered  a  cas- 
ualty of  Vietnam. 

A   LKSS   raiENSLT   CONGRESS 

If  the  President  finds  a  way  of  working 
the  SST  money  into  his  budget,  the  question 
would  still  have  to  be  settled  in  Congress,  a 
new  Congress,  decidedly  less  friendly  to  the 
President. 

But  beyond  budgetary  oonslderationB. 
there  are  other  factcnrs  that  may  delay  the 
big  Jet. 

Most  of  these  Involve  technical  problems. 
There  are  few  expert*  who  do  not  concede 
that  the  SST  can  be  built,  but  there  are  many 
who  are  convinced  that  further  research  and 
development  work  would  be  valuable  before 
the  program  enters  the  next  stage.  Such 
things  aa  the  problems  of  fabricating 
titanium — while  much  advanced  by  the  SST 
prognun — could  still  use  more  work,  many 
experts  believe. 

Sonic  boom  is  another  problem. 

A  nonte<dinlcal  problem,  but  one  that  may 
have  rough  sledding  In  Congress,  Involves  the 
establishment  of  a  system  to  repay  the  Gov- 
ernment for  underwriting  the  SST  program. 
The  Government  is  exi)ected  to  expend  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  estimated  $4  billion 
to  $S  billion  to  finance  the  program. 

KZTHOD  NOT  CXBTAtN 

It  has  been  envisioned  that  some  sort  of 
royalty  system  would  be  used  to  repay  the 
Govemment,  but  no  precise  method  has  yet 
been  worked  out. 
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But  despite  these  obstacles,  the  pressure  of 
foreign  competition  Is  expected  to  be  the 
overriding  factor  that  will  not  permit  a  long 
postponement  of  the  Aaaerlcan  SST. 

The  British-French  consortium  developing 
the  Concorde  supersonic  transport,  a  plane 
with  less  capacity  and  ^eed  than  the  United 
States  version  will  have,  Is  due  to  be  In  com- 
mercial operation  by  1*70  or  1971,  or  about 
three  years  before  this  nation  could  get  an 
SST  In  service.  If  there  were  no  American 
plane  to  buy,  airline  competition  could  be 
expected  to  severely  aggravate  the  United 
States  balance-of-payments  problem  as 
American  lines  bought  Concordes  at  $21  mil- 
lion each.  ,     J  ,     * 

The  scope  of  the  drain  was  emphasized  last 
week  when  the  Concorde's  sales  chief  told  a 
London  Press  conferenoe  that  the  consortium 
would  be  making  large  profits  by  the  time 
the  American  SST  Was  airborne.  E.  H. 
Burgess,  Concorde  sales  manager,  said  the 
consortium  expected  to  have  at  least  $4.2 
billion  In  orders  by  1975. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  12,  1967] 
Sonic    Booms   Damage   U.S.    Parks— Sound 

Wave  Shocks  Destbot  Prehistoric  Clut 

Dwellings 

(By  WlUlam  M.  Blair) 

Washtngton,  Januaary  11. — Sonic  booms 
from  military  aircraft  have  caused  damage  to 
prehistoric  cliff  dweUiags  and  geological  for- 
mations In  at  least  two  national  outdoor  pre- 
serves, the  National  Ptrk  Service  said  today. 

The  park  service  reported  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  on  damage  In 
cliff  dwellings  In  Canyon  de  Chelly  National 
Monument  In  northeastern  Arizona,  geologi- 
cal formations  In  Bryca  Canyon  National  Park 
In  Utah  and  potential  dainage  In  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park  In  Coloraido.  Mesa  Verde  la 
regarded  as  having  outstanding  examples  of 
cliff  dwellings. 

Mr.  Udall  said  the  situation  was  disturbing 
because  of  the  "Intrusion  of  the  sonic  boom 
on  the  fragile  masterpiece  of  nature." 

He  said  he  had  taken  the  problem  up  with 
the  Air  Force,  which  promised  cooperation 
but  suggested  that  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  should  be  consulted.  Air  space  is 
considered  to  be  the  province  of  the  aviation 
agency.  . 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  not  yet 
talked  with  agency  officials,  but  that  he  In- 
tended to  do  so  because  the  problem  of  noise 
and  the  sonic  boom  from  Jet  airplanes  was 
growing. 

He  also  said  that  he  intended  to  send  the 
National  Park  Service  report  to  a  special 
sonic  panel  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  enlist  aid  to  protect  the  public 
shrines  administered  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment. 

PROBLEM    tTNFORESEEN 

Further,  he  suggested  that  perhaps  a  na- 
tional policy  should  be  considered  for  thl« 
aspect  of  the  sonic  problem,  which  had  not 
arisen  before. 

"We're  not  attempting  to  tell  the  military 
how  to  operate,"  he  said.  "We're  teUlng 
them  what  occurred.  We  should  be  asking 
ourselves  whether  there  are  alternatives  that 
minimize  intrusion  and  minimize  damage 
In  these  prized  natural  areas." 

George  B.  Hartzog  Jr..  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  said  In  his  report  on 
the  damage  that  during  the  siunmer  of  1066 
the  niunber  of  times  that  high-flying  Jel 
aircraft  had  broken  the  sound  barrier  over 
Canyon  de  Chelly  had  "Increased  sharply." 

Canyon  de  Chelly  (pronounced  SHAT-ee) 
and  its  tributary  gorges  are  In  the  Navajo 
Indian  reservation.  They  are  situated  near 
Chlnle,  about  70  miles  northwest  of  Window 
Rock.  Many  Indians  live  In  the  canyon  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  raising  sheep,  goats, 
com  and  fruit.  At  its  deepest  point,  the 
sheer  walls  of  the  canyon  rise  more  than 
1,000  feet. 

"On  Aug.  11.  a  Navajo  Indian,  Guy  Tazzle 
Teller,  witnessed  a  isrge  portion  of  an  over- 


hanging cliff  faU  and  demolish  a  prehistoric 
cliff  dwelling  In  Canyon  del  Muerto,"  Mr. 
Hartzog  said.  "A  sonic  boom  was  heard  im- 
mediately after  the  cliff  section  fell.  The 
slide  areas  continued  to  break  and  slide  with 
each  additional  sonic  boom." 

On  Oct.  4,  he  said.  Charles  B.  Supplee,  a 
park  Ranger  described  as  a  qiiallfied  arche- 
ologlBt,  "observed  continuing  damage  by 
sonic  boom  between  12:27  and  12:31  P.M. 
and  at  2:33  P.M." 

Since  Aug.  11,  precise  records  have  been 
kept,  he  said,  and  from  that  date  through 
Dec.  22  the  sound  barrier  was  broken  83  times 
over  the  national  monument. 

EXTENSIVE   DAMAGE 

"With  extensive  back  country  and  side 
canyons,"  he  went  on,  "the  total  damage 
from  the  cause  Is  Impossible  to  assess;  how- 
ever. It  Is  reasonable  to  assimie  that  It  Is  ex- 
tensive In  view  of  the  on-site  observation  In 
Canyon  del  Muerto."  This  canyon  Is  a  part 
of  the  national  monument. 

Park  service  engineers  estimated  that 
about  80  tons  of  rock  fell  on  the  cliff  dwell- 
ings In  Canyon  del  Muerto. 

A  sonic  boom  Is  the  noise  generated  on  the 
ground  from  a  shock  wave  of  air  com- 
pressed by  the  flight  of  an  airplane  at  or 
above  the  660-mlle-an-hour  speed  of  sound. 
The  wave  of  compressed  air  exerts  physical 
pressure  against  whatever  stands  In  Its  path. 
The  wave  varies  In  Intensity  and  thus  the 
damage  varies. 

A  strong  shock  of  air  could  seriously  dam- 
age buildings,  while  a  lesser  shock  would  rat- 
tle windows  and  cause  dishes  or  other  ob- 
jects to  fall  off  shelves. 

Mr.  Hartzog  said  that  the  frequency  of 
flights  over  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  had 
also  increased  last  year.  The  intensity  of  the 
one  sonic  boom  was  sufficient  to  cause  a 
sharp  rattling  of  windows,  doors  and  lighting 
fixtures  In  the  Administration  Building. 

"There  have  been  no  known  Instances  ol 
direct  damage  to  any  of  the  Mesa  Verde  cliff 
dwellings,"  he  said,  but  "such  could  have  oc- 
curred In  the  remote  areas  of  the  park  and  be 
as  yet  undiscovered." 

Many  of  the  areas,  he  said,  preserve  sig- 
nificant scenic  and  scientific  formations 
carved  in  delicate  and  fragile  design  by  wind 
and  rain  over  tens  of  thousands  of  years. 

Since  Nov.  2,  he  said,  sonic  booms  have 
occurred  15  times  in  Bryce  Canyon  National 
Park.  On  Oct.  12,  he  said.  10  to  15  tons  of 
dirt  and  rock  were  found  to  have  fallen  from 
one  of  the  foundations  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Navajo  Loop  Trail. 

Mr.  Udall  was  asked  what  the  altemattves 
were  to  Jet  aircraft  causing  sonic  booms.  He 
replied  that  perhaps  the  aviation  agency 
could  consider  such  flights  over  water  rather 
than  over  land. 

Mr.  Hartzog  said  that  the  agency  had  Im- 
posed ceilings  for  commercial  and  private 
flights  over  some  national  preserves  but  said 
these  had  been  formulated  for  propeller- 
driven  airplanes. 

"The  Jet  is  a  new  experience."  he  said. 
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American  Institute  of  AERONAtmcs 

AND  ASTSONAT7TICS, 

New  York.  N.T.,  January  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kttpperman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
LongtDorth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kxtptermai*:  Because 
of  the  cturent  discussion  concerning  a 
fourth  "Jetport"  in  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  area,  I  thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  a  few  of  the  articles  in  this  month's  As- 
tronautics &  Aeronautics  Magazine. 

May  I  point  out  especially: 

— ^Aircraft  noise  Is  treated  In  two  separate 
articles.  One,  by  Nicholas  E.  Golovln,  Special 
Assistant  to  President  Johnson  for  Science 
and  Technology,  describes  a  report  recently 
completed  by  a  special  Jet  Aircraft  Ndee 
Panel  set  up  by  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.    This  article  begins  on  page  71. 


— ^A  second  article,  on  page  34,  is  entitled 
"Aircraft  Noise — ^Mitigating  the  Nuisance." 
The  article,  by  E.  J.  Richards,  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Sound  and  Vibration  Research 
at  the  University  of  Southampton,  describes 
research  being  done  in  Britain  and  includes 
invited  comments  from  American  experts. 

— A  report  on  Metro  Air  Support  1966,  an 
PAA-sponsored  exercise  which  gave  Vertical 
and  Short  Take-off  and  Landing  aircraft  a 
major  workout  in  Manhattan  recently,  Is  on 
page  30. 

I  hope  you  will  find  these  articles  useful. 
Sincerely, 

A.  G.  KiLDOW. 

Note 
Because  of  the  considerable  length  of  these 
articles,    the    only   one    reproduced    in    the 
Record  referred  to  by  Alfred  Kildow  Is  the 
flrst  by  Nicholas  E.  Golovln. 

Alleviation  or  Aircsapt  Noise — CoNcmNSD 
Government  Agencies  Have  Joined  Forces 
To  Deal  With  the  Increasinclt  Complex 
Problem  of  Aircraft  Noise — Before  it 
Becomes  Par  too  Costlt  and  Difficijlt  To 
Solve 

(By  Nicholas  E.  Golovln,  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident) 

(Note. — Nicholas  E.  Golovln  (AP)  Joined 
tbe  staff  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  Science  and  Technology  In  April 
1962.  Prom  1943-58  he  held  posts  with  WPB, 
NRL,  NOTS,  and  NBS;  was  appointed  Chief 
Scientist  of  WSMR  in  1958;  in  1959  became 
Director  of  ABPA's  Technical  Operations  Div.; 
In  1960  was  appointed  Deputy  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  and  later,  in  July  1961, 
became  Director  of  the  NASA-DOD  Large 
Launch  Vehicle  Planning  Group.) 

During  the  takeoff,  climb,  and  landing  ap- 
proach, large  aircraft — particularly  those 
powered  by  Jet  engines — generate  great  vol- 
umes of  noise.  Exhaust  Jets,  compressors, 
and  fans  are  the  main  sources  of  this  noise. 
Exhaust-Jet-induced  noise  is  of  primary  con- 
cern during  takeoff  operations.  Noise  caused 
by  compressors  and  fans  has  its  greatest  im- 
pact during  landing  approach. 

In  the  last  two  or  three  years,  communl- 
ttes  near  airports  servicing  such  large  cities 
u  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and  Seattle,  as 
well  Bs  several  smaller  cities,  have  expressed 
Increasing  annoyance  about  aircraft  noise. 
Tbe  main  reasons  for  this  growing  problem 
appear  to  be : 

—Greater  nolse-generatlng  potentials  of 
the  larger  aircraft  entering  or  expected  to 
enter  conunerclal  service. 

—The  rapidly  growing  volume  of  all  types 
of  aircraft  traffic  at  principal  national  air- 
ports. 

—The  increasing  number  of  people  exix>sed 
to  noise  In  the  general  vldnlty  of  major  air- 
ports. 

The  more  serious  airport-noise  problems 
now  typically  occur  near  a  relatively  small 
number  of  very  large  U.S.  cities — but  it 
seems  probable  that  similar  difficulties  will 
eventually  arise  near  airports  serving  less 
populous  communities.  This  Is  very  likely 
to  happen  because  the  shorter-range  (and 
more  noisy)  Jet  aircraft  suited  to  smaller 
airports  are  entering  service  at  a  rapidly 
rising  rate;  because  a  rapidly  growing  vol- 
ume of  air  traffic  is  one  of  our  most  clearly 
defined  national  economic  trends;  and  be- 
cause the  encroachment  of  housing  devel- 
opments on  airports  is  likely  to  continue 
until  more  specific,  effective  real-estate  con- 
trols are  developed. 

Aircraft  noise  can  be  viewed  as  envlron- 
inental  deterioration,  falling  into  the  same 
ci^tegory  of  general  social  problems  as  air 
»Rd  water  pollution.  Such  problems  are 
cliaracterlzed  by  formidable  complexity,  due 
iMgely  to  the  multiplicity  of  Interacting 
teclmlcal.  economic,  and  social  factors  which 
must  be  individually  isolated,  imderstood, 
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and  measured  to  achieve  definition  of  ef- 
fective ameliorative  steps. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  factors  mainly 
responsible  for  complexity  of  tbe  aircraft- 
noise  problem. 

While  tbe  description  and  measurement  of 
aircraft  noise  In  physical  terms  is  relatively 
straightforward,  the  problem  of  quantita- 
tively estimating  the  subjective  reactions  of 
Individuals  and  groui>e  to  noise  Is  much 
more  difficult.  This  difficulty  of  measuring 
psychological  effects  of  noise  itself  contrib- 
utes to  the  over-all  complexity  of  the  alle- 
viation problem,  mainly  because  quantita- 
tive standards  will  change  with  Improved 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  and  of 
techniques  for  their  measurement. 

Also,  the  fact  that  knowledge  at  any  given 
time  is  Inadequate  to  set  firm  standards  well 
into  the  future  will  almost  certainly  be 
used  by  special-interest  groups  as  a  reason 
for  opposing  the  establishment  of  Interim 
standards.  Yet,  such  interim  provisions  are 
essential. 

Competition  among  economic  interests  of- 
fers numerous  important  benefits  to  every 
field — ^including  commercial  aviation.  How- 
ever, the  existence  of  conflicting  Interests 
among  various  Industry  groups  Involved  In 
aircraft  noise  has  mhlblted  taltlatlve  by  any 
one  group.  For  example,  manufacturers  have 
found  It  difficult  to  propose  engine  modifica- 
tions because  airline  operators  claim  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them.  Also,  for 
economic  reasons,  some  airline  operators  in- 
sist on  maximizing  the  payload  to  be  carried 
with  a  sp>eclfic  engine -airframe  combination, 
despite  resultant  takeoff  noise  levels  that 
prove  objectionable  to  conununltles  near  air- 
ports. Further,  some  communities  bordering 
on  alrptorts  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  zoning  constraints  or 
the  exercise  of  eminent  domain.  They  arg^ue 
that  the  effects  of  aircraft  noise  should  be 
reduced  by  improving  engines,  off-loading 
aircraft  and  requiring  steeper  takeoff  and 
landings;  and  many  affected  residents  object 
to  zoning  changes  If  these  will  lead  to  their 
being  displaced  in  spite  of  favorable  economic 
Incentives.  The  most  obvious  consequence 
of  such  confilcts  Is  that  local  noise  difficulties 
have  continued  growing  in  parallel  with  avia- 
tion-related Investments  so  that  the  difficul- 
ties and  costs  of  possible  ameliorative  actions 
have  also  become  progressively  greater. 

The  need  to  attack  aircraft  noise  with  a 
comprehensive  "systems"  approach  is  quite 
obvious.  Far  lees  obvious,  however.  Is  the 
matter  of  usefully  defining  "the  system"  and 
the  main  component  problems.  For  example, 
wMle  some  Industry  associations  have  pur- 
ported to  be  developing  a  "systems  approach," 
the  crucial  step  of  deciding  what  Is  to  be  in- 
cluded under  the  term  "system"  has  been 
hopelessly  compromised  by  excluding  resi- 
dents of  affected  communities  from  the 
model. 

Similarly,  a  systems  analysis  could  not  be 
useful  vritbout  reasonably  accurate  estimates 
of  the  cost/benefit  relationships  for  various 
proposed  ameliorative  steps.  But  while  In 
many  of  the  most  important  situations  costs 
can  perhaps  be  clearly  defined,  estimates  of 
prospective  benefits  must  be  weighted  by 
public  policy  considerations  which  will  clear- 
ly vary — depending,  for  example,  on  whether 
the  term  "public"  is  to  be  applied  at  the  na- 
tional level,  the  state  level,  or  the  local  level. 

Therefore,  the  initial  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  (OST)  approach  to  the  aircraft- 
noise  proUem  took  the  course  of  arranging 
a  confrontation  among  the  main  Interest 
groups  through  appropriate  selection  of 
membership  in  the  1066  Jet  Aircaft  Noise 
Panel.  The  usefulness  of  this  confrontation 
was  enhanced  by  requiring  each  participant 
to  set  forth  his  opinion  in  writing,  for  review 
fmd  criticism  by  all  others  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  panel. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
the  panel  represented  a  clear  consensus  of 


view  after  the  participants  had  studied  each 
other's  papers  and  then  carried  out  an  inten- 
sive debate.  Therefore,  we  can  describe  this 
effort  as  the  first  U.S.  attempt  at  a  "qualita- 
tive systems  analysis"  of  the  Jet-aircraft  nolM 
problem  and  of  possible  Federal  government 
steps  toward  a  solution.  Subsequent  work 
by  OST  and  the  other  Federal  agencies  asso- 
ciated with  It  In  the  nolse-allevlatlon  effort 
has  continued  along  these  lines — but  perhaps 
with  increased  emphasis  on  issues  and  rela- 
tionships that  can  be  dealt  with,  somewhat 
more  rigorously  along  quantitative  lines. 

After  Issuance  of  the  OST  Report  In  March 
1068,  the  President  asked  the  Director  of  OST 
to  work  with  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
with  the  Administrators  of  NASA  and  the 
FAA.  In  developing  an  alrcraft-nolse  allevia- 
tion program.  An  interagency  program  and 
an  organization  to  Implement  It  were  estab- 
lished In  response  to  tbe  Presidential  request. 
The  content  of  the  program  Is  based  on  rec- 
ommendations of  the  OST  Report. 

The  organization  consists  of  tlxree  Com- 
mittees. The  Policy  Committee  is  chaired 
by  the  OST  Director,  with  the  principcds 
mentioned  above  as  members.  The  Program 
Evaluation  and  Development  Committee 
(PETDC)  has  the  OST  Director  as  chairman, 
and  its  members  or  participants  represent 
most  of  the  major  Industrial  and  govern- 
mental Interests  In  the  program.  The 
Management  Committee  Is  chaired  and 
staffed  by  the  FAA.  Its  memt>ers  are  desig- 
nated by  the  Federal  agencies  having  spe- 
cific responsibilities  of  roles  In  the  program. 
The  Policy  and  Management  Committees 
have  been  active  since  May  1966.  The  Pro- 
gram Evaluation  and  Development  Com- 
mittee (PEDC)  was  activated  early  last  Au- 
gust. 

The  period  since  the  Jet  Aircraft  Noise 
Panel  Rep>ort  was  put  Into  final  form  has 
provided  many  opportunities  for  additional 
analysis  of  the  Panel's  conclusion.  Some 
clarification  has  also  resulted  from  initial 
attempts  at  Implementation  of  the  Panel's 
recommendations.  Let  us  examine.  In  sum- 
mary, the  main  suggestions  for  clearer  In- 
sights and  some  changes  In  emphasis  re- 
flected by  the  current  situation  in  dealing 
with  these  problems. 

FAA  Authority  to  Set  Noise  Limits  in 
Aircraft  Certification:  The  Panel  concluded 
that  Federal  Initiative  -is  essential  to  prog- 
ress In  noise  alleviation.  Spectacular  in- 
creases in  Jet-aircraft  traffic  at  the  largest 
airports  during  the  past  year  have  tmder- 
llned  this  conclusion,  making  more  obvious 
the  need  for  the  FAA  to  Inhibit  continuing 
environmental  deterioration  near  major  air- 
ports by  setting  an  upper  limit  to  the  noise- 
generating  capabilities  of  the  new  aircraft 
types  it  will  be  asked  to  certify  In  the  fu- 
ture. Now  legislation  will  be  necessary  to 
ensure  adequate  FAA  authcalty  In  meeting 
this  goal. 

Interim  Noise  Standards :  Today,  more  than 
In  the  past,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  tentative  conclusion  of  ex- 
perts on  the  Panel  that  adequate  technical 
knowledge  and  Justlflcation  already  exist  tor 
experimental  (Interim)  use  of  quantitative 
standards  for  permissible  noise  levels  meas- 
ured on  the  ground  from  a  given  aircraft  fly- 
ing a  specified  course.  Also,  tbe  FAA's  prob- 
ability of  success  In  secvirlng  Congressional 
approval  for  authority  to  set  limits  on  the 
noisiness  of  future  aircraft  is  likely  to  be 
appreciably  enhanced  If  Its  request  is 
broadly  supported  by  the  public  as  well  as 
by  affected  Industrial  and  other  Interest 
groui>s  whose  aid  oould  be  of  help. 

To  ensure  such  support,  however,  Lt  prob- 
ably will  l>e  useful  to  outline  tbe  nature  of 
Interim  noise  standards  which  might  be  ini- 
tially set.  And,  clearly,  the  sooner  such 
intentions  are  made  available  for  general 
analysis  and  debate,  the  more  likely  it  will  be 
that  broad  public  and  Industry  support  can 
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b«  aMured.  Other,  relatlvoly  obvious  advan- 
tages of  early  action  along  these  lines  are 
that  It  wlU  significantly  Increeise  the  motiva- 
tion for  aircraft  and  engine  manufacturera 
to  accelerate  their  wc»lc  on  reducing  noisi- 
ness at  the  source;  and  that,  for  a  given  vol- 
ume of  traffic  at  an  alrjwrt,  the  likelihood  of 
continuing  Increases  of  noise  levels  in  the  ad- 
jacent oommvuiltlee  should  be  diminished. 

Vigorous  Govemment  Support  of  Re- 
search:  The  reeulte  of  research  during  the 
last  few  years,  both  here  and  abroad,  clearly 
suggest  that  community  objections  to  air- 
craft noise  depend  not  only  on  the  perceived 
Instantaneous  noise  levels  of  aircraft,  but 
also  on  their  duration  and  on  the  daUy  num- 
ber of  nolse-produclng  flyovers.  Becent 
PEDC  discussions  of  some  of  the  pertinent 
quesUons  tend  to  confirm  that  the  British 
"Noise  Number  Index."  the  German  "O"  niun- 
ber  and  the  American  "CNB,"  whUe  more- 
or-leas  Independently  derived,  aU  provide 
about  the  same  quantitative  estimates  of 
noise  annoyance  levels  in  communities  adja- 
cent to  airports. 

The  question  what  is  an  "acceptable  noise 
level  for  a  given  community  as  predicted  by 
such  Indices  does  not  yet — and  may  never — 
have  a  generally  acceptable  answer.  Never- 
theless, it  does  seem  true  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  changes  In  the  average  maxi- 
mum perceived  noise  level  of  individual  air- 
craft are  mucn  more  important  contributors 
to  the  over-all  index  level  than  are  changes 
In  the  number  of  daUy  operations.  This 
means  that  even  small  reductions  (a  few 
PNdB)  in  noise  produced  by  individual  air- 
craft can  have  a  very  pronounced  effect  on 
community  reacUons  to  adjacent  airport  op- 
erations. Furthermore,  because  It  seems  in- 
evitable thati  air  traffic  wlU  continue  grow- 
ing at  practically  all  airports,  large  and  small, 
it  appears  to  be  doubly  essential  in  the  long 
run  not  only  to  limit  the  noise-generating 
potential  of  new  aircraft,  but  also  to  reduce 
It  for  those  ciirrent  aircraft  types  that  are 
likely  to  be  used  for  years  into  the  future. 

The  setting  of  interim  noise  standards  will 
provide  Important  incentives  needed  to  re- 
duce the  noise  potential  of  future  aircraft. 
But  It  seems  obvious  that  rapid  progress 
here— as  well  as  in  the  definition  of  useful 
modifications  applicable  to  existing  aircraft 
types— will  require  vigorous  governmental 
participation  In  and  support  ot  pertinent 
R&D  programs. 

Steeper  Takeoff  and  Landing:  Argimienta 
oonoemlng  the  relatively  great  benefits  of 
diminished  noise  levels  at  the  source,  smaU 
though  these  be,  to  airport  community  en- 
vironment also  apply  to  changes  in  operat- 
ing procedures  to  permit  higher  alUtudes  for 
community  over  flight.    There  Is  an  impor- 
tant difference  between  the  two  approaches, 
however.    Modifications  can  be  made  in  the 
englne./alrcraft  combination  to  reduce  noise 
without  changing  pilot  procedures  or  discern- 
ably  comprtxnislng  safety  standards— whereas 
changes  in  aircraft  landing  and  takeoff  pro- 
files appear  to  be  much  more  sensitive  to 
questions  of  flight  safety  and  pUot  accept- 
ability.   Thus,  while  presentations  of  recent 
research   results   along   these   lines   to   the 
PEDC  suggest  a  community  noise-reduction 
potential    comparable    to    that    of    engine/ 
airframe    modlflcatlons,    they    imply    that 
much  work  remains  to  be  done,  both  to 
prove  condiisively  that  the  pr<^oeed  proce- 
dures  are   compatible  with   current  flight- 
safety  criteria  and  (perhaps  more  difficult) 
to  persuade  airUne  pilots  and  executives  that 
such  would  be  the  case  in  routine  commercUl 
operations.    On  the  whole,  which  such  re- 
search appears  to  be  clearly  worthwhile  and 
should  therefore  be   generously  supported. 
Its    results    may    provide    oo«nmtmlty-nolse 
payoffs  somewhat  mcnre  slowly  than  success 
in  suppression  of  engine-noise. 

When  the  program  recommended  in  OST's 
March  l»ae  Report  was  activated  at  the 
President's  direction,  a  series  of  projects  cor- 
reapondlng  to  the  Panel's  eight  specific  rec- 


ommendations was  estobllshed.  Primarily 
supporting  responsibilities  for  these  projects 
were  assigned  to  PAA.  NASA,  HUD,  DOC. 
and  USAP.  The  Managasnent  Committee  un- 
dertook to  coordinate  this  work  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  as  requh-ed.  The  PEDC  was  es- 
tablished to  evaluate  progress  and  to  develop 
or  redirect  the  program  as  results  in  vari- 
ous projects  or  the  national  situation  might 
mdlcate. 

Research  in  noise  standards,  engine- noise 
reduction,  and  In  takeoff  and  landing  pro- 
cedures was  covered  by  four  of  Panel's  eight 
recommendaUons  (Numbers  4,  6.  6,  and  7). 
The  work  envisaged  by  the  Panel  largely  In- 
volved expanding  and  encouraging  a  sense 
of  urgency  In   progr&mB  already  underway 
in  both  NASA  and  the  PAA.    The  most  sig- 
nificant recent  development  is  the  prospec- 
tive establishment  of  a  major  new  flight- 
research  program  Involving  NASA's  Langley 
Research  Center  and  ome  or  two  major  air- 
craft manufacturers.    One  of  the  main  ob- 
jectives of  this  {MTOgraa  (extending  probably 
over  two  years)  wUl  be  to  appraise  the  nolse- 
reductlon   eflectlvenesi   of    various    engine- 
modification  and  Installation  techniques  de- 
veloped during  the  last  few  years  by  NASA 
m  cooperaUon  with  principal  U.S.  Jet-engine 
manufacturers.    Also,  recent  test  results  led 
the  PAA  to  report  exoallent  future  prospects 
for     nolse-lmproved     takeoff     and     landing 
flight  procedures,  although   the   limitations 
that  have  been  noted  may  hinder  their  early 
application. 

Cost/Benefit  Relationships:  The  OST  Panel 
recommended  the  undertaking  of  research  to 
develop  bases  for  rational  allocation  of  the 
coets  of  noise  alleviation  (I.e.,  according  to 
the  benefits  received  from  ccmamerclal  avia- 
tion) .  The  PAA  has  responded  by  develop- 
ing a  program  Involving  the  participation 
by  nongovernmental  specialists  in  economic- 
factor  analysis  and  by  its  own  staff  in  re- 
lated studies  of  the  main  pertinent  public- 
policy  issues.  Discussions  of  the  proposed 
work  by  the  PEDC  indicate  that  to  Insure 
their  realism  study  results  should  be  avail- 
able for  analysU  and  criticism  on  a  regular 
basis  by  the  PEDC  and  by  specialists  within 
the  Industries  and  other  organizations  con- 
cerned. 

Improved  Land  Utilization:  The  Panel  rec- 
ommended establishment  of  a  Federal  Task 
Force  representing  all  major  Federal  agencies 
having  regulatory  or  financial  capability  to 
influence    the    course   of    community    real- 
estate  development  near  airports  and  mili- 
tary bases.    The  goal  of  this  task  force  was 
to  study  the  practicable  approaches  to  a  co- 
ordinated, federally  managed  and  financed 
program  for  stimulating  airport  community 
development  In  directions  likely  to  anticipate 
or  ameliorate  community  aircraft-noise  prob- 
lems. ___ 
Established  under  the  leadership  of  HUD, 
the  task  force  has  begun  Its  work,  which 
promises   to   provide   far-reaching   effective 
recommendations  for  action  programs  which 
will   greatly   help  to   prevent  origin  of  new 
Jet-alrcraft-noise  bUghted  communities. 

Analysis  of  Critical  Problem  Areas:  The 
OST  Panel  also  recommended  establishment 
of  a  high-level  government  task  force  (with 
appropriate  staff  and  financial  support)  to 
undertake,  on  an  urgent  basis,  an  over-all 
"systems"  type  analysis  of  the  developing 
Jet-aircraft  noise  problem  In  the  vicinity  of 
Kennedy,  O'Hare,  and  Los  Angeles  airports. 
The  objective  of  this  work  is  the  formulation 
of  practicable  programs,  suited  to  Federal 
sponsorship,  which  might  greatly  Improve 
the  capabilities  of  these  conununitles  to  cope 
with  their  dlfflculUes  In  Jet-aircraft  noise 
abatement  and  control.  Furthermore,  this 
type  of  systems  analysis  and  program  formu- 
lation Is  to  be  extended  to  the  remaining  25 
or  so  major  metropolitan  areas  where  civilian 
or  military  aircraft  noise  Is  (or  promises 
shortly  to  become)  a  difficult  community 
problem. 


In  a  related  recommendation,  the  Panel 
urged  that  the  govemment  Initiate,  on  an 
urgent  basis,  a  study  projecting  through  1976 
available  data  concerning  well-established 
trezxds  In  U.S.  population,  industry,  commer- 
cial aviation,  etc.,  to  predict  how  the  Jet- 
aircraft  noise  problem  is  likely  to  develop 
about  the  25  major  airport  areas  In  the  UJ3. 
On  a  less-urgent  basis,  it  was  also  recom- 
mended that  this  study  should  be  extended 
to  encompass  all  UjS.  airport  communities 
expected  to  be  vising  Jet  aircraft  services  by 
1975.  The  FAA  assumed  primary  responsi- 
bility for  these  two  projects. 

To  date,  progress  has  been  slow.  In  part 
because  of  intrinsic  technical  difficulties  in 
assviring  usable  results  at  reasonable  cost. 
OST  has  recommended  that  "program-defl- 
nitlon-phase"  contracts  to  be  let  to  one  or 
two  firms  having  outstanding  capabilities  In 
complex  systems  analysis.  Results  of  such 
program  definition  contracts  could  be  avail- 
able by  the  end  of  1966-67.  In  the  next 
phase,  these  results  could  then  be  converted 
Into  additional  contracts,  and/or  Into  in- 
house  government  assignments  for  executing 
the  studies  which  the  Panel  Initially  recom- 
mended. Thus,  significant  Interim  results 
might  be  available  by  mld-1967. 

The  progress  reaUzed  to  date  In  the  various 
program  areas  Indicates  that  OST's  next  pub- 
Uc  report  will  be  available  about  July  1, 
1967. 
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Bat  Axxa  RAPm  T^kambxt  District, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  November  21,  1966. 
Representative  Theodoeb  R.  Kuptkbman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Rbpresentattve  Kupferman:  I  noted 
with  keen  Interest  In  the  recent  issue  of  the 
gnglneer  newspaper  your  article  relating  to 
the  need  for  Increased  technology  In  the 
area  of  noise  effect  on  otu:  urban  areas. 

In  view  of  your  Interest  in  this  area,  I  am 
pleased  to  forward  you  a  copy  of  a  recent 
report  that  we  have  received  concerning  the 
evaluation  of  noise  studies  that  we  are  under- 
taking at  the  District's  Test  Track  and  also 
a  copy  of  a  recent  speech  by  one  of  the  key 
oOcials  associated  with  our  project  with  re- 
iponsibility  In  this  area. 

If  we  can  provide  you  with  any  additional 
Information,  we  will  be  most  pleased  to  for- 
ward this  to  you,  and  I  also  extend  you  a  cor- 
dial invitation,  at  yoiu-  convenience,  to  visit 
the  Test  Track  and  learn  first-hand  of  the 
work  being  done  In  the  area  of  noise  and  also 
vibration  suppression. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edmxtnd  C.  SAjoa, 
Assistant  to  the  General  Manager. 

A  Pbogbess  Report  on  "Noisb  Abatement"  bt 
Stanley  D.  Pohstthz,  Teanstt  Advisse  to 
THE  General  Manages,  Bat  Area  RAPm 
Transit  District,  Before  the  Rail  Transit 
Group,  American  Transit  Association  An- 
nual Mxetinc 

Today,  as  cities  grow  and  throb  and  people 
move  and  live  in  closer  proximity  to  each 
other,  the  matter  of  noise  (or  Its  desirable 
antithesis,  quietude)  is  being  given  ever- 
Increasing  attention  In  many  segments  of 
our  urban  living,  working  and  traveling  ex- 
periences. We  see  more  and  more  paid 
advertising  devoted  to  this  subject.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  leading  automobile 
manufacturers  In  the  country  Is  featuring 
quietude  in  a  good  deal  of  their  sales  pro- 
motion activities.  A  number  of  airlines  are 
emphasizing  quietude  In  many  paid  adver- 
tisements and  TV  commercials.  The  North- 
esst  Airline  recently  started  operating  a  new 
■eries  of  equipment  which  they  labeled  the 
"whisper  Jets."  These  are  but  a  few  lllvis- 
tratlons. 

Eapld  transit  lines,  both  elevated  and  sub- 
ways, have  been  traditionally  labeled  In  both 
prose  and  song  as  prime  offenders  In  the 
matter  of  quietude.  It  Is  recognized  that 
the  general  state  of  the  rapid  transit  industry 
does  not  Justify  great  expenditures,  particu- 
larly among  the  older  rapid  transit  systems, 
to  Improve  this  situation  so  the  necessity  of 
determining  where  the  money  can  be  most 
effectively  spent  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  noise  abatement  becomes  of  para- 
mount importance. 

The  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District,  as  a 
brand-new  addition  to  the  rapid  transit  op- 
erations of  the  Continent,  has  the  opportu- 
nity and.  In  a  sense,  the  obligation  both  to 
the  people  of  the  San  Prancisco  area  and  the 
Industry  as  a  whole,  to  make  significant 
strides  In  the  direction  of  a  quieter  sys- 
tem .  .  .  quieter  for  both  the  riders  and  for 
those  who  live  along  the  rapid  transit  routes. 
With  this  goal  in  mind,  a  very  compre- 
hensive program  was  laid  out  and  the  most 
competent  engineering  and  research  people 
In  the  area  were  engaged  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
gram. To  date  BART  has  spent  directly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  in  testing.  Investigating,  manufac- 
turing, and  analyzing  different  phases  of  the 
problem.  Indirectly,  BART  and  Interested 
manufacturers  have  spent  at  least  another 
quarter  of  a  million. 

We  learned  early  that  there  was  no  one 
simple  answer.  We  releamed  some  of  the 
basic  concepts  of  noise  abatement.  We 
learned  there  were  three  areas  Interrelated 
to  each  other:  (1)  the  generation  of  sound; 
(2)  the  transmission  of  sound;  (3)  the  am- 


pUflcatlon  of  sound.  The  three  must  be  con- 
sidered Jointly  In  connection  with  the  over- 
all problem. 

A  diamond  point  riding  on  a  record  gen- 
erates little  sound  but  it  can  be  readily  am- 
pUfled  beyond  the  limits  of  human  tolerance. 
The  noises  of  the  average  automobile  that 
are  hardly  noticed  on  an  open  highway  can 
become  most  objectionable  as  that  automo- 
bile goes  through  a  txmnel.  The  Waldo 
Grade  tunnel,  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
tiinnela,  the  Hudson  River  tunnels  are  prime 
examples  of  this  phenomena  as  the  gener- 
ated noises  reverberate  within  the  tunnel. 

A  clapper  hltUng  the  edge  of  a  bell  sends 
out  vibrations  of  varying  wave  lengths  (de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  the  beU)  which  are 
transmitted  through  the  atmosphere. 

The  noise  of  a  steel  wheel  rolling  on  a 
steel  rail  will  be  transmitted  through  the 
rail  and  picked  up  by  the  human  ear  held 
close  to  the  rail  long  before  the  sound  trans- 
mitted through  the  atmosphere  can  be 
detected. 

In  snow  country,  with  several  Inches  of 
freshly-fallen  snow  on  the  ground,  the  same 
rapid  transit  train,  generating  the  same 
amount  of  noise  at  all  points  on  a  trip,  will 
record  a  wide  range  of  sound  readings  as  It 
goes  through  a  subway,  rides  on  an  elevated 
structure,  or  glides  along  a  snow-covered 
track  at  grade. 

Finally,  the  average  rapid  transit  train 
operating  on  ties  and  ballast  set  on  the 
earth  or,  for  that  matter,  a  PCC  car  on  Mar- 
ket Street,  produces  a  quite  satisfactory 
sound  reading. 

We  have  all  observed  and  understand  most 
of  these  phenomena  and  feel  that  they  illus- 
trate some  of  the  aspects  and  possible  an- 
swers to  our  problem. 

What,  then.  Is  the  problem?  The  problem 
is  threefold:  (1)  to  minimize  the  generation 
of  noise  (hit  the  bell  with  a  felt  hammer); 
(2)  to  minimize  the  amplification  of  noise 
(see  that  the  bell  is  not  In  a  reverberation 
chamber);  (3)  to  minimize  the  transmission 
of  noise  (hold  your  hand  on  the  rim  of  the 
bell). 

Now  that  we  have  quieted  the  bell,  let's 
tackle  the  rapid  transit  system,  tiet's  give 
management  an  Indication  of  where  money 
spent  In  this  area  of  noise  abatement  will  do 
the  most  good.  We  might  even  each  one  of 
us  sit  briefly  In  management's  chair  and 
make  our  own  decision  as  to  how  much  we 
are  willing  to  spend  for  noise  abatement. 
First  of  all,  do  we  know  or  can  we  tell  man- 
agement how  much  we  could  enlarge  our 
market  by  taking  effective  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion or  can  we  tell  management  how  much 
we  can  Improve  our  "Image"  by  taking  ef- 
fective steps  In  this  direction?  Do  we  con- 
sider the  matter  of  noise  abatement  of  suf- 
ficient Importance  to  recommend  reasonably 
good-sized  expenditiues  to  Improve  the  sit- 
uation. Will  It  Increase  the  riding,  update 
the  systems.  Improve  community  acceptance? 
In  the  Summer  of  1963,  as  they  outlined 
a  noise  abatement  program,  BART  and  the 
Joint  Venture  engineers  established  that 
there  were  at  least  10  areas  where  the  extent 
of  noise  reduction  and  the  corresponding 
cost  should  be  studied.  This  general  outline 
with  some  additions  and  subdivisions  has 
been  the  basis  of  the  work  In  this  field  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years.  While  the  work  has 
been  pursued  with  as  reasonable  diligence  as 
could  be  expected  without  Interfering  with 
tests  efforts  In  more  critical  areas,  the  con- 
clusions reached  have  far  from  exhausted 
the  studies  In  this  field.  They  have,  in 
fact,  simply  Indicated  in  general  terms  which 
of  these  areas  could  be  most  profitably  given 
further  study.  The  10  areas  which  are  gen- 
erally familiar  to  most  rapid  transit  opera- 
tors are  as  follows: 

1)  Insulated  body  shell 

2)  Fixed  windows 
8)  Acoustical  wheel  design 
4)  Low-noise  brake  system 


5)  Resilient       chassis       and      equipment 
moun  tings 

6)  Deep  side-skirts 

7)  Acoustic  treatment  of  roadbed  between 
rails 

8)  ReelUent  track  mountings 

9)  Continuous  welded  rails 

10)  Trackslde  sound  barriers 
An   added  study  area  might  be  entitled 

"acoustical  treatment  of  subway  walls." 

Now  let  me  report  to  you  briefly  on  our 
progress  and  our  tentative  conclvislons  In 
each  of  these  10  areas.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Job  of  providing  a  satisfactorily  quiet 
atmosphere  within  the  car  is  not  too  diffi- 
cult. Certainly  It  Is  a  simpler  Job  than 
providing  a  quiet  exterior.  If,  Uke  the  air- 
lines, we  could  talk  only  of  Interior  quietude 
and  disregard  noises  along  the  route,  the  Job 
would  be  simpler,  but  this,  of  course,  Is  only 
part  of  the  Job. 

The  first  two  areas — (1)  Insulating  the 
body  shell  and  (2)  using  fixed  windows — are 
so  generally  practiced  that  they  need  little 
further  comment.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
propose  to  tise  carpeted  floors  and  pay  care- 
ful attention  to  the  door  seals.  We  also 
expect  to  get  some  noise  abatement  benefits 
from  the  use  of  rubber  diaphragms  between 
the  end  doors  of  the  cars  designed  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  diaphragms  so  popu- 
lar In  European  railroad  operation.  In  con- 
nection with  fixed  windows,  oiu-  soimd 
consultants  recommend  exploring  the  bene- 
fits of  double-glaaed  sash.  This  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  do. 

Item  3 — acoustical  wheel  design.  The 
aluminum  wheel  with  the  steel  rim  showed 
little  In  the  way  of  sound  mitigation  when 
tested  in  Chicago.  The  Baldwln-Llma- 
Hamilton  wheels  were  Just  Installed  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  on  one  of  the  laboratory  cars 
and  have  not  yet  been  tested  but  look  promis- 
ing. The  Swedish  wheels,  also  recently  in- 
stalled, have  not  been  tested  for  sound  reduc- 
tion. They  also  look  promising.  However, 
the  Goodrich  Company  applied  their  dead- 
beat  material  to  the  rim  of  wheels  on  one 
truck  and  demonstrated  some  very  promis- 
ing results.  This  application  needs  further 
testing  and  evaluation  but  the  Indications 
were  quite  promising.  We  plan  to  pursue 
this  further. 

Item  4 — low-noise  brake  system.  Little 
has  been  done  here  In  the  sound  mitigation 
field,  largely  because  other  problems  In  con- 
nection with  the  braking  system  must  be  sat- 
isfactorily resolved  first. 

Item  5 — resilient  chassis  and  equipment 
mountings.  Much  has  be«i  done  In  this 
area  through  the  use  of  resilient  Journal 
mountings,  air  springs,  and  disc  brakes,  to 
name  three  important  contributions.  More, 
however,  can  be  done  in  the  area  of  gearing, 
gear  housing  and  motor  noises.  The  wheels 
on  the  trucks,  regardless  of  their  design,  must 
have  a  good  ground  finish  on  the  contact 
area.  Here,  also.  It  Is  my  personal  oplnloW; 
so  far  unproven,  that  the  cylindrical  tread 
represents  an  Improvement  in  the  area  of 
sound  mitigation  over  the  taper  tread  sim- 
ply because  there  are  fewer  fiange-rall  con- 
tacts. 

Item  6— deep  slde-sklrts.  AcousticaUy  de- 
signed fiber  glass  skirts,  as  deep  and  as  con- 
tinuous as  possible,  from  end  to  end  of  the 
car  appear  to  offer  a  significant  contribution. 
They  are  universally  used  in  one  form  or  an- 
other for  both  sound  mitigation  and  appear- 
ance by  automobile,  bus  and  even  the  street- 
car designers  of  20  years  or  more  ago.  How- 
ever, we  have  had  no  opportvuiity  as  yet  to 
evaluate  skirts.  Here,  as  in  other  areas,  more 
critical  system  design  work  has  precluded 
much  evaluation  of  their  effectiveness.  The 
earUer  experience  with  TCC  care,  however, 
suggests  that  they  can  be  very  effective,  and 
we  hope  to  do  much  more  in  this  area. 

Item  7— acoustic  treatment  of  roadbed  be- 
tween rails.  Preliminary  testing  In  this  area 
proved  disappointing.  Early  Indications  were 
that  porous  concrete  or  one-half  inch  cover- 
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Log  of  fiber  glass  over  the  concrete  aerial 
structure  surface  was  about  as  effective  as 
loose  ballast.  We  do  not  plan  to  follow  up 
tbls  work  any  further. 

Item  8 — resilient  track  fastenings.    We  are 
very  pleased  with  the  results  that  we  have 
obtained  In  this  area.    A  properly  designed 
resilient  track  fastening  appears  to  offer  a 
reduction  very  worthwhile.    This  reduction 
applies  to  aerial  structure  design  and  is  ef- 
fective in  reducing  the  transmLsslon  of  noise 
to  the  structure  itself.    We  received  early  in- 
dications  from   our  sound  consultant  that 
resilient  track  fastenings  could  provide  sub- 
stantial noise  abatement  resvilts,  but  the  first 
efforts    were    not    mechanically    acceptable. 
More  recently.  General  Tire,  Goodrich  and 
Pandrol  have  not  only  verified  these  early  in- 
dications but  have  produced  rail  fastening 
designs  that  havt  passed  severe  accelerated 
life  tests  In  the  AAR  Laboratory  in  Chicago. 
We  propose  to  use  a  fastener  of  this  type  on 
the  aerial  structures  and  in  the  tubes  where 
the  noise  abatement  problem  is  most  severe. 
Ballasted  tracks  on  earth  present  no  prob- 
lem If  the  cars  themselves  are  well  designed. 
Item  B — contlnuotis  welded  rail.    We  find 
continuous  welded  rail  very  effective  in  noise 
abatement   but   we   have   learned   that  the 
grinding  tolerance  at  welded  Joints  needs  to 
be  carefully  specified.    We  cannot  accept  any 
amoimt  of  iindergrlndlng.    In  a  nvunber  of 
Instances  on  the  Test  Track  where  the  Joints 
were    slightly    xinderground,    the    rail-wheel 
noise  at  these  locations  was  as  noticeable  as  it 
was  at  a  bolted  Joint.    Also,  in  the  matt;er 
of  continuous  welded  rail,  we  plan  to  grind 
the  entire  siirface  of  the  rail  after  laying  and 
prior  to  the  start  of  actual  operation.    This 
practice  is  being  gradually  adopted  by  many 
of  the  more  progressive  mainline  railways. 
We  have  sponsored   the   development  of  a 
comparatively  inexpensive  mobile,  belt-type 
rail  grinder  that  we  expect  to  operate  at 
speeds  of  about  3  m.pJi.    This  will  keep  the 
cost  of  grinding  the  rails  within  reasonable 
limits.    We  also  developed  a  companion  belt- 
type  wheel  grinder  where,  by  varying  the 
fineness  of  the  belt,  we  can  obtain  a  hlghly- 
pollsbed  wheel  surface.    By  paying  careful 
attention  to  these  two  surfaces,  we  expect  to 
very  substantially  minimize  the  generation  of 
noise  at  the  point  of  contact  between  wheel 
and  rail. 

Item  10— trackslde  sound  barriers.  Parapet 
sound  barriers,  properly  designed,  work  very 
well.    Preliminary     tests    indicate    a    very 
worthwhile  reduction  in  trackslde  noise  in 
the  neighborhood  of  10  decibels.    Here,  again, 
time  and  the  pressure  of  more  urgent  work 
prevented  a  fuller  evaluation.    We  do  know, 
however,  that  they  must  be  properly  de- 
signed.   The  three-phase  experimental  power 
shields  used  on  the  Test  Track,  for  example, 
did  not  prove  at  all  effective  as  sound  barriers. 
We  want  to  study  further  the  noise  abate- 
ment possibilities  of  trackslde  sound  barriers. 
This  is  about  where  we  stand  at  the  pres- 
ent time.    There  Is  much  more  to  be  done 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  It  can  be  done 
In  the  immediate  future,  eithw  as  a  BART 
project  or  possibly  as  an  Industry  project. 
We  have  gone  far  enough  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that  there  are  opportvinltles  for  substantial 
improvements  in  this  area — ^improvements  In 
all  three  of  the  areas  referred  to  earlier.     We 
can  substantially  reduce  the  generation  of 
noise,  we  can  substantially  reduce  the  ampli- 
fication <rf  noise;  and  we  can  substantially 
reduce  the  transmission  of  noise. 


N«wYoRK,N.T., 
October  31, 1966. 
Hon.  Thsodou  R.  Kuwihman, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washtngton,  D.C. 

Dssx  Sa:  I  have  followed  your  interest  in 
providing  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
control  of  noise  and  believe  you  may  be 
assisted  by  a  substantiating  point  of  view  not 
previously  referred  to  in  your  writings. 


Enclosed  is  a  report  of  an  Investigation 
which  indicates  that  n«lse  levels  considered 
"safe"  for  avoiding  heating  damage  If  main- 
tained will  provide  other  profitable  benefits. 
The  study  indicated  ttiat  "unsafe"  noises 
(with  respect  to  the  ear)  seem  closely  related 
to  hiunan  performanoe  errors  which  are 
likely  to  result  in  accidents.  The  conse- 
quent prevention  of  traumatic  Injury  or 
other  accidental  damage  in  work  places, 
automobile  driving  and  similar  situations 
might  be  Ein  additional  persuasive  argument 
for  noise  control. 

Cordially, 

John  V.  Orimau)!,  Ph.  D., 
Consultant-Health.    Safety    and    PUmt 

Protection. 

[Prom  Noise  and  Safe  Work  Performance] 
Sknsoei-Motor  Performance  Under  Varying 
Noise  Cobditions 
(Note. — Reprint  of  the  study  "Sensori- 
Motor  Performance  Under  Varying  Noise 
Conditions"  by  John  V.  Grimaldl,  Ph.  D., 
General  Electric  Co.  This  was  made  possible 
by  the  American  Museum  of  Safety,  through 
Its  Arthur  Williams  Memorial  Fellowship 
Fund  and  originally  appeared  in  Erffonomics, 
Vol.  2,  No.  1,  November,  1958.  It  Is  reprinted 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  of 
that  Journal.) 

(By  John  V.  Grimaldi,  Ph.  D.,  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  New  York  City) 
A  group  of  subjects  performed  a  task  in 
quiet  and  noisy  environments.  The  noise 
was  intermittent,  within  the  frequency  range 
of  75  to  9600  cycles  and  at  sound  levels  of  70, 
80,  90,  and  100  db.  The  sudy  was  experi- 
mental, but  simulated  an  occupational  situ- 
ation. 

There  was  a  tendenoy  for  more  errors  and 
less  precision  when  working  in  the  noisy  en- 
vironment. Response  times  were  slower  and 
the  number  of  errors  greater  than  when  noise 
levels  and  frequencies  were  highest.  The 
frequency  range  of  2400-4800  cycles  was  as- 
sociated with  the  slowiest  response  time  and 
largest  number  of  ertors,  both  at  90  and 
100  db. 

It  appears  that  intermittent  noise  may 
have  a  reducing  effeot  on  the  individual's 
capacity  for  quick  and  precise  execution  of 
coordinated  movements.  The  implications 
for  safety  and  certain  production  tasks  seem 
obvious. 

When  considering  the  effect  of  noise  on 
people,  its  possible  haaardous  influences  have 
major  significance.  There  is  ample  clinical 
and  experimental  evidence  that  excessive 
soimd  pressures  can  injure  the  ear  or  Induce 
an  accident  when  an  alarm  or  warning  signal 
Is  masked  by  a  louder  soiuid.  Noise  may  also 
have  another  bearing  on  safety :  the  question 
occurs,  "Can  noise  afltect  safe  performance?" 
The  extent  of  this  possibility  Is  a  function 
of  the  closeness  of  the  relationship  between 
noise  and  mental  and  motor  activity — as  well 
as  the  implications  such  a  relationship  may 
have  performing  tasks  safely. 

A  number  of  investigations  have  been  re- 
ported on  this  relationship,  but  most  have 
been  concerned  with  steady-state  noise.  In 
a  large  number  of  eavlronmental  situations 
noises  are  neither  steady  nor  expected.  In- 
termittent noises,  therefore,  would  appear  to 
be  of  significant  interest.  Also,  earlier  in- 
vestigators generally  have  not  chosen  to  con- 
sider the  frequency  of  the  sound  pressure 
waves  as  well  as  their  intensity,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  these  factors  to  behavior.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  experiment  was  to  probe  these 
relationships. 

1.   METHOD 


Since  environmental  conditions  other  than 
noise  might  have  an  influence  on  perform- 
ance, and  because  many  previous  studies  may 
be  criticized  for  their  lack  of  controls,  it  was 
decided  to  limit  the  Investigation  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 


(1)  Relative  humidity — between  30  per 
cent  and  70  per  cent. 

(2)  Temperature  maintained  at  approxi- 
mately 70°  P.  A  relationship  between  tem- 
perature and  accident  rate  has  been  reported, 
indicating  that  In  the  case  of  factory  workers, 
when  the  temperature  is  above  75°  or  below 
65°  P.  the  accident  rate  rises  (Osborn  and 
Vernon  1922). 

(3)  Illumination— artificial,  unvarying  for 
each  subject  and  meeting  the  American 
Standard  Practice  for  Industrial  Ldghting  Re- 
quirements for  fine  bench  and  machine  work. 

(4)  Time — between  the  hours  of  9.00  a.m. 
and  5.00  p.m.,  the  normal  work  period. 

(5)  Subjects — chosen  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

(a)  Age — 18  to  35  years,  the  approximate 
age  group  possessing  the  shortest  reaction 
time  (Bellis  1933). 

(b)  Hearing — normal  as  determined  by 
audlometrlc  measurement  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion (Council  on  Physical  Medicine  1945). 

(c)  Vision — near  vision  acuity  of  14/14  to 
14/21  for  each  eye,  as  determined  by  the 
Snellen  Chart,  considered  essential  for  pre- 
cision work  (Bridges  1946). 

(d)  Food — no  subject  was  chosen  if  he  had 
over-indulged  in  eating  within  the  past  three 
hours.  The  digestive  organs,  when  taxed  re- 
quire an  extra  supply  of  blood  which  may  be 
drawn  from  other  less  active  organs  (Kimber 
and  Stackpole  1936).  This  is  suspected  as 
the  cause  of  the  "loggy"  feeling  following  the 
eating  of  a  heavy  meal.  Within  three  hours, 
however,  the  stomach  can  be  expected  to  be 
emptied  and  this  condition  relieved  (Crandall 
1935). 

(e)  Alcohol — no  subject  was  allowed  to 
take  alcohol  within  at  least  three  hours  prior 
to  participating  in  the  experiment.  It  has 
been  shown  that  alcohol  in  even  small 
amounts  impairs  hand-eye  coordination 
(Tufts  College,  1951). 

(/)  Fatigue,  debilitation  etc. — no  subject 
was  chosen  if  he  stated,  when  asked,  that  he 
felt  In  any  way  "under  par"  and  so  not  up  to 
hla  usual  physical  and  mental  capacities. 

(g)  Sleep — although  the  normal  sleep  ra- 
tion leaves  a  large  safety  factor  over  and 
above  actual  needs,  so  that  a  moderate  re- 
duction in  hours  of  sleep  has  no  api>arent  ef- 
fect (Anon.  1951),  some  indications  have 
been  obtained  that  deterioration  In  per- 
formance may  occvir  (Husband  1936) .  It  was 
considered  advisable,  therefore,  to  select  only 
subjects  who  stated  they  had  their  regular 
amount  of  sleep  for  the  past  48  hours. 

Such  factors  as  learning,  experience,  capac- 
ity and  status  were  controlled  by  the  prelim- 
inary testing  and  retestlng  of  each  sub- 
ject until  a  plateau  for  his  scores  was 
achieved. 

Noise  reprodiuftion 

The  noise  source  waa  a  battery  of  series 
connected  audio-oscillators,  each  consisting 
of  a  reelstance-tuned  oscillator  in  combina- 
tion with  an  output  meter  and  attenuator. 
By  proper  notation  of  the  instruments  and 
meter  settings  each  of  the  sounds  could  be 
duplicated  as  desired.  Narrow  band  (not  pure 
tone)  noises  were  chosen  in  the  octave  bands 
75-160,  150-300,  300-600,  600-1200.  1200- 
2400,  2400-4880,  4800-0600  cycles  per  second. 
EEu:h  noise  was  expressed  at  70,  80.  90  and 
100db.» 

The  noises  were  recorded  on  magnetic  tape, 
using  a  recorder  which  was  laboratory 
checked  and  found  to  have  characteristics 
satisfactory  for  the  purposes  of  the  study. 

It  was  considered  imdesirable  to  have  a 
consistently  orderly  progression  of  noises  of 
either  increasing  or  decreasing  frequency  or 
intensity.  Also  It  was  believed  that  a  single 
expostire  to  each  noise  would  not  g^ve  as  re- 
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•  Here  and  throughout  his  report  the  dec- 
ibel (db)  referred  to  Is  0.0002  microbar. 


awards,  were  computed  by  averaging  the 
data  obtained  for  each  subject  during  the 
"quiet"  and  "noise"  phases  of  the  experiment, 
then  substituting  the  averages  in  a  formula 
taking  account  of  all  three  measures  and  of 
an  overall  "precision  rating"  made  by  two 
assessors  using  a  prepared  scale  In  terms  of 
which  they  Judged  the  recorded  tracks  made 
during  the  experiment. 

Each  participant,  before  beginning  the  ex- 
periment, was  asked  to  read  a  written  set  of 
instructions  and  was  then  permitted  to  per- 
form the  task  for  a  10-mlnute  practice  pe- 
riod. It  was  recognized  that  learning, 
through  practice,  would  affect  the  results. 
Each  participant  was  therefore  given  a  series 
of  10-mlnute  tests  under  "quiet"  conditions 
and  the  performance  data  were  collected  for 
each.  Between  each  test  and  the  next  the 
subject  was  permitted  to  rest  for  five  minutes. 
When  three  successive  tests  produced  data 
varying  within  ±5  per  cent  for  each  measure 
It  was  considered  that  the  participant  had 
reached  a  "plateau  of  lestmlng."  He  was 
then  allowed  10  minutes  rest  before  perform- 
ing the  experimental  task. 

He  began  the  experimental  task  with  either 
the  quiet  or  the  noise  conditions  for  the  first 
half  of  the  test.  After  a  lO-mlnute  rest  he 
repeated  the  test,  but  this  time  was  exposed 
to  noise  if  he  had  started  with  quiet  or  quiet 
if  he  had  started  in  noise.  Alternate  sub- 
jects started  under  noise  and  quiet  condi- 
tions. Tiius  a  check  was  possible  later  for 
determining  whether  any  variation  occurred, 
such  as  would  be  attributable  to  fatigue  or 
learning  through  practice. 

It  was  necessary  to  reject  many  subjects 
following  their  completion  of  the  experi- 
ment, when  It  was  learned  that  mechanical 
interruptions  in  the  experimental  equipment 
or  other  uncontrolled  disturbing  factors  had 
occurred.  As  a  consequence,  the  sample 
group  consisted  of  30  subjects  who  started 
with  noise  and  22  who  started  with  quiet. 

a.    EESULTS 

Measures  for  the  experiment  as  a  whole 
These  are  set  out  In  Table  1,  from  which  it 
can  be  seen  that,  on  average,  performance 
was  poorer  In  the  noisy  conditions  than  in 
the  quiet  in  terms  of  each  of  the  three  meas- 
lU'es.  The  difference  In  niimber  of  errors  was 
small  and  not  significant,  but  the  differences 
In  response  time  and  productivity  were  sub- 
stantial. Scores  for  the  Individual  subjects 
are  set  out  In  the  Appendix.  Taking  errors 
and  productivity  togettier.  It  was  found  that 
61  per  cent  of  the  subjects  made  more  errors 
per  "turn"  in  noisy  than  In  quiet  conditions. 

^^Sl'bj'ecte  were  required  to  guide  the  stylus  Table  \.-OveraU  differences  per  subject  of  performance  between  quiet  and  noisy  conditions 

continuously  around  the  pattern,  using  the 

handle  controls,  completing  as  many  turns 
as  they  could  within  the  time  allowed. 
Breaking  the  contact  between  the  stylus  and 
the  pattern  Interrupted  the  electrical  cir- 
cuit and  actuated  a  system  of  electrical  re- 

lays  which  in  turn  operated  a  timer,  counter 

and  permanent  marking  recorder.    The  break      Mean_ 

of  contact  also  extinguished  a  flashlight-type  standard  deviation^"... -/--I---  1^ 

lamp   bulb.    Indicating    Incorrect    operation.      Mean  difference 

Thus  a  definite  visual  signal  was  presented,      standard  error  of  mean  difference 

in  addition  to  the  subject's  witnessing  his     '-- ]..  [["'['[liy. 

error  when    allowing   the   stylus   to   deviate  Rank  con-eiat ion  coemcient  between 

from  the  pattern.  individual  scores  in  noise  and  quiet . 

When  an  error  occurred,  the  subject  was . 

required  to  return  the  stylus  to  the  pattern  ,j^^  rank-order  correlations  between  the 

as  rapidly  as  possible.    This  requirement  of  g^^^g  ^j  individual  subjects   in  noise  and 

concentration,  prompt  detection  and  swift  ^^^  ^^^^  j^j  j^  j^^  errors  and  productivity, 

correction  of   an   error   may   be   considered  '^^^  j^^^^.  j^^  response  times.     Presumably 

typical  of  certain  psycho-physical  demands  ^^^  ^^^^^  affected  the  response  times  of  scwne 

for  accident  prevention  and  efficient  machine  ^^^^^^  relatively  more  than  others, 

operation.  Neither  group  showed  in  any  of  the  scores 

The  apparatus  was  mounted  on  bench  legs  ^            between  the  first  and  second  halves 

approximatlne  the  height  of  the  compound  *  cnange  oeiweru  uuc  i^oi.                ,„„„,.-    ,♦. 

slide  rest  on^an  englnl  lathe.    The  subject  of  the  experiment  ^^^^^l^^*   *°„, "?'"'? 

was  provided  with  a  shop-type  stool  so  that  position  with   respect  to   the   o"if^°"P; 

he  could  either  stand  or  sit  during  the  per-  ThU  indicates  that  fatigue  and  learning  as 

formance  of  the  task.  between  the  two  halves  either  did  not  affect 


liable  results  as  would  a  random  repetition  The  room  in  which  the  tests  were  con- 

at  the  noises.  ducted  was  on  the  12th  fioor  of  a  steel  and 

The  random  presentation  was  complicated  concrete  office  building  and  possessed  rela- 

by  the  number  of  Individual  noises  to  be  tlvely  low  resonant  properties;   the  celling 

,^_a  total  of  28 — and  the  possibility  of  had  been  treated  with  acoustic  tile;  the  floor 

fatiguing  the  subjects  since  It  was  Intended  was  completely  carpeted  and  approximately 

that  they  be  tested  both  In  noise  and  also  in  10  per  cent  of  the  waU  sxn^ace  was  covered 

quiet  to  obtain  comparative  results.    It  was  with  heavy  drapery  material.     The  overall 

decided,  therefore,  to  run  the  experiment  so  noise  level  in  the  room  was  37  db  which  was 

that  each  subject  would  perform  in  noise  for  created  mostly  by  the  passage  of  air  through 

no  more  than  30  minutes  and  in  quiet  for  the  the  ventilator  grills  employed  in  the  air  con- 

aame  period.     A  three-minute  Interruption,  ditloning  system;  this  was  the  quiet  condl- 

mldway  between  each  period,  was  provided  tlon  for  the  study, 

as  a  rest  spell.  Collecting  the  data 

Each  noise  was  recorded  three  times  tor  ,^^  following  data  were  taken: 

periods  ranging  from  10  to  23  seconds.    The  ,^.   Errors  (deviations  from  the  pattern). 

Bum  of  the  three  periods  equalled  45  seconds  ^  monitoring  recorder  which  marked  an  elec- 

In   each    case.      Intermlttency    was    accom-  tro.gensitive  paper  tape  as  the  circuit  was 

plished  in  the  recording  by  Inserting  brief  interrupted,  was  used  to  tabulate  the  errors. 

(2  to  13  seconds)  intervals  of  quiet  between  ,j^^  instrument   viras  capable   of   recording 

each  variety  of  noise.  electrical  Impulses  having  a  duration  in  the 

The  recording  began  with  the  spoken  word  ^^^^^  qj  microseconds. 
"Go!"   This  was  the  starting  signal  for  which  ^     Response  time   (the  amount  of  time 
each  subject  was  instructed  to  be  alert.    The  elapsing  between  the  instant  when  the  sylus 
tape  was  then  blank  (quiet)  for  10  seconds  ^^^^^^  contact  with  the  pattern  and  Its  re- 
after  which  the  first  noUe  was  presented.  The  turn).   These  data  were  taken  from  the  paper 
recording   of   the   random    presentation    of  tape  which  also  showed  the  number  of  errors, 
noise  and  quiet  intervals  proceeded  untU  777  ^^  ^      ^^  wound  continuously  on  a  spool 
seconds  (12.95  minutes)  had  elapsed.    Then  ^^^^^  by  a  synchronous  motor  whose  RPM 
the  following  sentence  was  recorded,  "Stop  ^^   known      It  was  possible,  therefore,  to 
now  and  rest  until  Instructed  further".  Quiet  determine  the  response  time  by  measuring 
foUowed  for  165  seconds  and  then  the  re-  ^^^  length  of  the  marks  on  the  tape, 
corded  announcement.  "Get  ready  to  start  Production  (the  number  of  turns  of 
again  In  10  seconds;  9,  8.  7,  6.  6    4.  3.  2.  1,  .^^  around  the  pattern) .     The  perim- 
Go!"    The  word  "Go"  occurred  180  seconds  ^^^  J  ^^^  pattern  was  spaced  into  100  equal 
alter  the  rest  speU  began.    Tlie  rerording  of  ^n^i^jong     ^hls  permitted  a  relatively  accu- 
the  noises  continued  for  another  773  seconds  ^^^  determination  of  the  fractions  of  turns 
^'  ^*^L"o^^   ?'  ^\  recording  was   1730  ^^  ^^^ted  by  the  stylus  at  the  end  of  each 
seconds  (28.83  minutes) .  ^^  ^^  performance. 
The  experimental  task  and  its  equipment  conducting  the  experiment 
The  experimental  task  employed  an  adap-  „^w„«, 
tatlon  Of  a  compound  slide  rest,  comparable  Some  subjects  '^''^\^'^f^''^t^^fJJ^^f^^ 
to  the  type  fo^d  on  engine  lathes.     The  experienced  In  operating  a  compound  eUde 
apparatus   consisted   of    a    stylus    mounted  rest  as  a  production  tool    but  the  ms,jority 
o°er  a  platform  in  which  was  embedded  an  were  clerical  employees;  there  were  twice  as 
ei«:trlcally    conductive.    Irregulariy    shaped     many  women  a^  men.     To  «^,'i«-  ^  ^"  ^«! 
pattern  resembling  a  "key-hole"  In  outline,      possible,   th^  f «y  ,<^^°^^^°"y  f^^^^*^!,^ 

h  ^r rhe^llaSoS"  -Te  %'u7  ^^L     rnc^dlJtli^"  T.LTS^e''r2^^: 

moun^sSfthafifc'^id  b?movSTn  Ty  ^-'.tf  ^,  ^1^ XJ^rer'SclS 

desired  horizontal  direction  by  turning  two  and  fifth   $6^0  ^^^^^U  °^^^' P^^'J^!^ 

handles,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  op-  received  $1.00.     It  was  recognized  that  pro- 

mTtlng  two  screws  which  drove  the  stylus,  vldlng    a    monetary    IncenUve   m  ght   mean 

^e  Jm  to  which  the  stylus  was  attached  that   subjecte   worked    only    bec^^i^e    fj^ 

was  extended  to  accommodate  a  ball-point  Interest  In  the  money.    This  was  considered 

pen  attachment,  arranged  so  that  a  slmul-  to  be  of  little  significance  however,  in  com- 

Leous  record  Was  mfde  on  paper  of  the  Parison   *«  J^^/^J^J'^"*^,  °^  o?    the    lart 

path  traced  by  the  stylus.     The  conductive  realistic    motive.      The    scores    of    t^e    ?"• 

pattern  was  wired  for  connections  with  elec-  tlcipants.    when   determining   the    five    top 


Errors 

Total  response  times 
(in  minutes) 

Productivity  scores 

Quiet 

Noise 

Quiet 

NoL^e 

Quiet 

Noise 

207 

227 

1.95 

2.59 

22*9 

21.85 

178 

213 

1.27 

1.87 

22-08 

22.02 

159 

i!<e 

195 

2.24 

9.4fi 

910 

20 

o.m 

^         104 
E        1.26 
*        141 

715 

0.28 

2.8 

2.M 

0.01 

002 

m  0.5 

0-95 

1 

0.55 

1 

0.M 

1 

the  results  to  any  substantial  extent,  or,  if 
they  did,  their  affects  cancelled  each  other. 
Relation  of  response  time  and  errors  to  sound 
level  and  frequency  range 
The  average  response  times  and  average 
numbers  of  errors  were  found  for  each  of  the 
experiment's  28  varieties  of  noise  conditions 
and  were  then  compared  with  the  overall 
means  for  all  noise  conditions  taken  to- 
gether. The  averages  of  the  varieties  which 
exceeded  these  overall  means  are  set  out  in 
Table  2. 
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Table  2.-Response  time  and  error  average,  for  noise  variations  e^eding  the  means  for    STr^P^I^L^^^^'^.J^'^^^ST^SS 
response  time  and  error  of  the  experiment  as  a  whole Research  and  Development.  TIPVII  30. 


Frequency 
(cycles  per  second) 


4,800  to  9,600. 
2,400  to  4,800. 
600  to  1,200.. 
180  to  300.... 

75  to  ISO 

4,800  to  a,600 
2,400  to  4,800. 
1,200  to  2,400 
TStOlSO  ... 
4300  to  9,600 
2,400  to  4,800 
1,200  to  2,400 
4,800  to  9,600 
2,400  to  4,800 
600  to  1,200.. 
300  to  600.... 


Soond 

level 

(decibels) 


100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

00 

w 

00 
80 
80 
80 
80 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Average 

response 

time 


0960 
1027 
0016 
0942 
0951 
0954 
1005 


0933 


0938 
0941 
0935 
0929 
0926 
0914 


Confidence 
interval 
(P=0.06, 
(=2.01) 


0  00712 
0  00756 
0  00710 
0  00736 
0  00742 
0  00721 
0  00747 


0. 00742 


0  00776 
0  00743 
0  00763 
0  00743 
0  00736 
0  00657 


Average 
total 
errots 


9  00 
9  17 
8  13 
8  25 


8-61 
8-83 
8-13 


8  06 


8  13 
8  06 


Confidence 
Interval 
(P=0.06, 
t=2.01) 


1743 
1-772 
1-585 
1-637 


1-698 
1  648 
1  623 


1  700 


1  640 
1-669 


Tbe  data  Indicate  that  the  response  times 
tended  to  be  slower  and  the  number  of  errors 
greater  when  the  noise  levels  and  frequen- 
cies were  highest;  the  response  time  and 
error  averages  tended  to  be  largest  for  noises 
having  sound  preesure  levels  at  90  and  100 
db;  the  frequency  range  of  2400-4800  cycles 
per  second  was  associated  with  the  sloweet 
response  time  and  largest  number  of  errors 
at  both  the  100  and  SO  db  levels. 

a.  DisctrssioN  and  coNCLTrsiONS 
Certain  of  the  present  results  compare 
with  the  flpding"  of  previous  Investigators. 
Cassel  and  Dallenbach  (1918)  found  that 
Intermittent  sounds  are  distracting  and  slow 
up  reacUon  time.  Miles  (1953)  observed 
that  time  scores  for  "visual  reaction  time" 
were  about  5  per  cent  longer  In  the  pres- 
ence of  noise  In  a  series  of  trials  which 
ordinarily  might  have  been  expected  to  result 
In  reduced  scores  due  to  additional  prac- 
tice. In  a  subsequent  test,  however.  Miles 
noted  an  Inconclusivenees  In  his  results  and 
states,  ".  .  .  tbe  results  for  the  effect  of 
Intense  noise  on  such  simple  behaviour  aa 
reaction  time  will  vary  widely  according 
to  individual  differences"  (p.  90).  The 
tantalizing  elusiveness  of  a  concrete  de- 
^  termination  which  will  significantly  express 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  relationship 
between  noise  and  reaction  time  Is  further 
Indicated  In  tbe  work  of  Stevens  and  Ms  as- 
sociates (Stevens  1941,  Stevens  et  al.  1941) 
who  found  that  in  one  Instance  reactions 
were  slower  in  the  presence  of  noise.  How- 
ever, a  critical  evaluation  (Waring  1946).  of 
the  results  of  that  study  concluded  that  the 
noise  under  investigation  (airplane  noise) 
had  no,  or  at  worst  a  slight,  detrimental 
effect  upon  motor  coordination  and  reaction 
time.  From  the  evidence  submitted  by  the 
present  study  and  others,  it  may  be  postu- 
lated that  noise  may  lengthen  reaction  time, 
but  its  effect  is  uncertain. 

Tbe    tendency   indicated    by    the   present 

*  study  for  lower  error  scc»-ee  to  occur  during 

the  quiet  spell,  may  be  discerned  also  in  the 

results  of  other  studies   (tAlrd  1933,  Miles 

1953.  pp.  87,  91). 

A  number  of  Inferences  concerning  safety 
may  be  found  in  these  results  and  in  those 
of  related  studies  some  of  whose  conclusions 
seem  to  be  substantiated  by  this  investiga- 
tion. For  example,  statistically  it  was  clear 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  noises  sampled, 
there  was  a  significant  Increase  In  the  aver- 
age response  time,  number  of  errors  com- 
mitted and  the  number  of  errors  per  unit 
of  production.  Thus,  it  appears  that  inter- 
mittent noise  may  be  considered  to  have  a 
reducing  effect  on  the  individual's  capacity 
for  quick  and  precise  execution  of  coordl- 
zxated  movements.  Tbe  Implications  for  safe- 
ty seem  obvious. 

The  tendency  for  response  times  to  be 
slower  and  the  number  of  errors  to  be  great- 
er when  the  noise  levels  and  frequencies  were 
the  blgeat  is  noteworthy,  particularly  since 


this  Is  an  extension  of  an  earlier  report 
(Broadbent  1957).  It  appears  that  90  db. 
especially  for  the  hl^er  frequencies,  Is  a 
limit  beyond  which  noise  is  likely  to  Impair 
performance.  It  is  curious  that  this  approx- 
imates also  the  llmltlag  noise  levels  for  con- 
trolling interference  with  speech  and  risk  of 
damage  to  hearing. 
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Zhivko  D.  Anceluschxtf,  MJ3., 
New  York,  N.Y.  October  16, 1956. 
Theodore  KuprsBMAN, 
Congressman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Kuffebman:!  have  sent  you  aa 
article  (In  foreign  language)  with  new  data 
concerning  the  noise. 

Realizing  that  your  staff  of  translators  are 
not  so  versed  In  medical  terminology,  I  did 
translate  the  said  article  in  English. 

"Oiu:  failure  to  treat  Progressive  Deafness." 

There  is  Information  on  effects  of  prolonged 
speedy  flying  on  the  organism:  both  dogs  In 
cosmos  I  pilots  kept  In  cabin  in  atmosphere 
of  Helium  &  Oxygen,  change  thetr  bass  voice 
into  tenorl 

E&iclosed  you'll  find  a  copy  of  a  letter  of 
support  of  the  Antinoise  Movement  from  a 
prominent  scientist,  the  President  of  the 
International  E.N.T.-Assoclatlon,  Prof.  Jo 
Ono,  member  of  the  Regent  Office  of  Japan. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  endeavor  for 
your  great  cause,  gaining  on  support  every- 
where, 

I  am  most  sincerely  yours, 

Zhivko  D.  Angeluscheff. 

OuB  Failure  To  Treat  Pbogressive  Deafncss 

(By  Zhivko  D.  Angelusheff,  MJ}.,  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  N.Y.) 

We  live  In  an  atom  age.  The  dangers 
of  radiation  are  known  to  all  of  us.  It's  be- 
ing studied  and  effective  measiires  are  being 
taken  against  it.  The  radioactivity  of  the 
air  and  water  are  being  chemically  analyzed. 
The  grass  on  which  animals  feed  Is  being 
checked  up.  The  percentage  of  strontium  in 
milk  and  meat  is  carefully  studied  because 
meat  and  milk  are  parts  of  our  food.  The 
health  of  children,  who  live  in  areas  unfavor- 
able for  the  radiation  conditions,  is  being 
compared  with  the  state  of  health  of  children 
who  live  t&r  from  the  possible  centers  of 
radiation.  A  whole  army  of  scientists  works 
to  defend  humanity  from  the  atom.  This 
danger  is  faced  now  with  a  strong  and  secure 
line  of  defense. 

But  humanity  Is  confronted  with  another 
terrible  enemy.  About  him  we  cannot  even 
say  that  it  creeps  up  noiselessly.  This  enemy 
declares  vrtth  much  noise,  with  too  much 
noise  In  fact,  about  Its  presence.  We  all  are 
subject  to  Its  action.  This  enemy  system- 
atically and  relentlessly  saps  hTimanity* 
health.  However,  no  measures  or  almost  no 
measiiree  are  taken  to  defend  ourselves 
against  this  enemy.  It  is  only  a  few  people 
who  are  fully  aware  of  the  dimensions  of  thi» 
danger  and  who  raise  their  voice,  trying  to 
attract  the  attention  of  those  In  power,  and 
doing  it  so  far  in  vain  and  without  any 
tangible  results. 

In  October,  1965  in  Tokyo  the  Eighth  In- 
ternational Congress  of  the  Ear  and  Throat 
Specialists  took  place.  After  this  Congress  I 
found  myself  In  Yugoslavia,  and  the  radio. 
Belgrade  asked  me  the  following  question: 

Doctor,  you  were  present  at  the  Congren 
and  read  a  paper  before  It.  Will  you  kindly 
acquaint  us  with  the  problems  which  wen 
discussed  at  this  Congress?  What  was,  in 
your  opinion,  the  most  Important  problem 
as  far  as  the  contemporaries  were  concerned? 

There  were  many  important  questions  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Congress.  More  than  7000 
people  attended  it  representing  sixty  differ- 
ent countries.  It  is  of  course,  impossible 
to  touch  upon  everything.  I  shall  dlscuM 
one  of  the  most  vital  problems  of  all— the 
progressively  Increasing  deafness  of  the 
people,  or  otosclerosis,  and  our  failure  to  cure 
mankind  from  it. 

Otosclerosis  is  a  sound,  or  sonic  disease. 
The  basic  cause  of  this  illness  Is  the  vlbrs- 
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tlonal  energy  with  which  our  mechanized 
civilization  has  so  generously  endowed  vm 
with.  On  our  scientific  screen  we  see  only 
tbe  consequences — the  progressively  Increas- 
ing deafness  and  the  progressively  tncreas- 
isg  mental  diseases.  This  is  Indeed  a  very 
odd  and  a  very  mysterious  "progress",  and 
isn't  It  about  time  to  think  where  It  can 
lead  us  to? 

The  sound  Is  heard  when  It  Is  perceived 
by  the  himian  ear.  But  when  the  source  of 
tbe  sounds  are  vibrations  of  high  order,  the 
supersonic  ones,  man  does  not  hear  them. 
Nature  gave  man  a  hearing  apparatus  which 
can  detect  from  16  to  32,000  vibrations  a 
second.  Soimds  beyond  this  limit  man  does 
not  hear,  that  is,  they  cannot  be  perceived 
by  himian  ear.  A  dog  hears  up  to  50,000 
vibrations  a  second:  a  bat  perceives  up  to 
120,000  vibrations.  These  sounds  are  beyond 
human  hearing,  but  objectively  they  do  exist. 
Before  the  mechanization  of  human  life 
tbe  supersonic  energy  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  gods.  When  lightning  flashed  and  thim- 
der  boomed,  the  mortals  on  earth  whispered 
fearfully  to  each  other:  The  gods  on  the 
Olympus  are  drunk;  they  are  angry;  they 
are  quarelling".  In  our  days  man  has  as- 
sumed the  prerogatives  of  the  gods. 

For  the  flrst  time  in  history  from  over  the 
sky  over  Oklahoma  descended  on  a  dty  the 
power  of  the  supersonic  Jets  created  by  man. 
As  an  official  delegate  to  the  International 
Association  Against  Noise  (A.I.C3.:  Associa- 
tion Internationale  Contre  Bruit  In  Switzer- 
land), I  was  a  witness  to  the  fact  how  men 
were  executing  their  brethren  during  six  long 
months.  Eight  times  a  day  the  Jets  flew 
over  the  city  at  the  height  of  35  thousand 
feet.  With  their  thunder,  the  sonic  boom, 
they  were  executing  all  the  living  on  earth. 
Tbe  only  ones  who  remained  were  birds  In 
cages  and  people  chained  down  by  their 
work. 

This  is  what  the  owner  of  a  chicken  farm 
told  me.  "Before  the  appearance  of  the  Jets, 
my  chickens  were  healthy  and  gay  and  all 
day  long  they  were  peeping.  It  was  a  sheer 
pleasure  to  work  among  them.  After  the 
sound  thunder,  the  sonic  boom,  of  the  first 
flights  they  became  very  nervous:  they  dashed 
around  their  cages  as  if  they  were  blind  and 
would  smash  themselves  against  the  nets. 
A  few  days  later  they  started  to  shed  their 
feathers.  Subsequently,  I  could  say  they 
were  losing  their  mind,  they  were  losing  their 
appetite,  stopped  eating,  reached  a  state  of 
complete  exhaustion  and  flnally  perished. 
Tbe  hens  would  tvan  morose;  stopped  laying 
their  eggs;  began  to  suffer  from  Internal 
hemorrhages  and  flnally  died. 

"Now  I  am  asking  myself  the  question: 
oouldnt  the  authorities  by  laboratory  tests 
establish  what  harm  the  sonic  boom  would 
cause  to  the  animal  world?  They  should 
have  established  this  and  then  forewarned  us 
of  what  lay  in  store  for  \is.  My  chicken 
farm  which  counted  10,000  chickens  before 
the  flights,  within  six  months  was  reduced 
to  4,000  because  of  the  sonic  boom  I  Why 
didn't  the  authorities  think  about  It?  I 
would  like  very  much  Indeed  to  have  an 
answer  to  this  my  question." 

Man,  as  has  been  established,  can  stand 
the  noise  of  the  Intensity  of  70  decibels. 
This  is  the  utmost  limit.  The  supersonic 
Jet  flying  over  70,000  feet,  covers  by  a  thun- 
der carpet  reaching  the  intensity  of  110  deci- 
bels an  area  90  miles  wide.  This  already 
constitutes  a  direct  threat  to  the  health  of 
mankind. 

The  problem  of  noise  Is  not  a  new  one, 
though,  for  man.  Ancient  China  solved  It 
In  its  own  fashion.  In  the  third  century 
B.C.  under  the  law  of  Mlng-Tl,  criminals  were 
executed  by  chiming  bells  I  "Criminals 
should  not  be  hanged,  but  flutes,  drums  and 
the  chime  of  bells  should  be  sounded  with- 
out let  up,  until  they  drop  dead,  because 
this  is  the  most  agonizing  death  man  could 
ever  think  of  . .  .  Ring,  ring  the  bells  without 


interruption  until  the  criminals  turn  first 
Insane,  then  die." 

In  the  days  of  medieval  England,  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  husbands 
were  forbidden,  under  strictest  penalty,  to 
beat  their  wives.  However,  this  was  not  a 
sign  of  the  emancipation  to  come.  The 
English  medieval  society  was  Interested  ex- 
clusively In  maintaining  quiet  during  the 
night  and  they  were  fighting  all  possible 
sources  of  noise  and  disruption.  There  were 
no  objections  to  beating  wives  In  the  day- 
time. 

When  the  Hitler  executioners  were  not  suc- 
cessful in  breaking  the  will  power  of  their 
victims,  they  resorted  to  noise  and  through 
it  obtained  confessions. 

With  the  harm  coming  from  noise  man- 
kind was  familiar  already  many,  many  years 
ago.  The  boiler-makers'  deafness  had  been 
known  long  time  ago  likewise.  But  never 
before  had  the  problem  of  noise  loomed  so 
acutely  and  so  threateningly.  The  harm 
which  the  Industrial  "progress"  had  done 
with  its  noise  to  mankind  is  without  prece- 
dents in  the  history  of  mankind.  Life  of 
our  civilization  is  filled,  even  flooded  with 
noise.  The  traffic  in  the  cities,  the  radio,  the 
television.  The  noise  of  the  aviation  motors 
penetrates  everywhere  and  turns  whole  re- 
gions into  "boiler-makers'  shops",  threaten- 
ing hearing,  nerves,  the  emotional  and  the 
mental  well-l>eing  of  man.  But  it  is  esi>e- 
clally  the  thunder  of  the  supersonic  Jets  that 
causes  damage,  irreparable  damage,  alike  to 
man,  to  the  a-nimH.!  and  the  vegetative  world  I 
A  Swiss  forester  told  me  once:  "When  I  am 
making  my  rounds  and  there  are  no  alr- 
plcmes  in  the  vlcinty,  foxes,  deer,  hares  and 
other  animals,  at  the  slightest  noise  an- 
nouncing my  approach,  scatter  away.  But  if 
nearby  there  Is  heard  the  thunder  of  an  air- 
plane, all  animals  are  transfixed,  they  are  im- 
mobilized in  their  stances — I  could  have 
easily  put  them  away  in  my  pocket." 

French  bee-keepers  energetically  protested 
against  the  Jet  flights  over  their  apiaries  be- 
cause under  the  Influence  of  the  sonic  boom 
bees  lost  their  sense  of  direction  and  stopped 
collecting  their  honey  while  the  larvae  in  the 
bee-hives  all  perished. 

From  Etngland  also  came  the  news  that  in 
Windsor,  elephahts  of  a  circus  performing 
went  on  strike  against  the  noise  of  tbe  Jets 
which  flew  over  the  circus.  The  elephants 
resumed  their  performance  only  after  the 
airdrome,  at  the  request  of  the  director  of 
the  circus,  routed  the  planes  on  another  air 
lane. 

Experiments  performed  in  laboratories 
Bcientiflcally  established  and  proved  that 
even  the  plankton  of  the  oceans — this  Inex- 
haustible reserve  of  food  in  case  of  overpopu- 
lation— on  our  planet— even  the  plankton  If 
subjected  to  the  effects  of  supersonlcs  five  to 
ten  seconds  suffers  changes  with  disastrous 
results.  In  five  minutes  the  protoplasm  of 
the  chloroblast  turns  into  a  homogenous 
pendant;  the  grains  of  starch  change  their 
structure  and  condense.  As  a  result  a  dis- 
coloration takes  place  and  the  cells  perish. 

n 

Yet  the  dangers  which  modem  technology 
causes  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  are  by  no 
means  restricted  to  the  sonic  boom. 

Douglas  MacFarlane,  an  outstanding  spe- 
cialist for  ear  diseases.  In  his  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Sixth  International  Congress  in 
Washington,  made  the  following  warning: 
"A  handful  of  atomic  material  will  drive  a 
thousand  factories  or  will  destroy  a  city  In  a 
flash.  A  Jet  engine  will  take  a  plane  from 
coast  to  coast  in  three  hours.  It  can  also 
cause  profound  deafness  In  three  minutes,  a 
deafness  that  is  Irreversible  and  permanent 
for  lifetime.  We  are  Indeed  in  an  age  when 
enormous  man-made  forces  can  be  released 
for  both  good  and  harm.  Much  of  the  dan- 
gers of  these  forces  comes  from  the  fact  that 
they  caiuxot  be  detected  by  the  senses.    The 


Japanese  fisbetmen  did  not  notice  tbe  atomic 
fall-out,  the  workers  in  the  New  Jersey  fac- 
tory who  were  painting  luminous  numbers 
on  watch  dials  observed  nothing.  The  early 
x-ray  workers  were  conscious  of  no  danger 
until  their  skin  became  sallow,  and  toes, 
hands  and  arms  began  to  require  amputa- 
tion. Supersonlcs  are  here,  and  more  so 
than  ever  before,  even  though  they  are  not 
sensed.  High  speed  cutttng  tools,  combus- 
tion engines,  power  transmissions,  and  elec- 
tronic equipment  of  many  sorts  give  fre- 
quency components  that  can  undoubtedly 
damage  hiunans.  It  Is  valuable,  and  timely, 
to  have  dangers  brought  to  our  attention, 
for  It  Is  wise  to  be  wise  In  time".  (D.  Mc- 
Farlane,  1956). 

Eight  million  people,  residents  of  New 
York,  talking  simultaneously,  will  produce  , 
a  vocal  energy  the  intensity  of  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  light  a  sixty  Watt  bulb.  And 
at  the  same  time,  only  part  of  the  energy  of 
the  voice  of  one  man  Is  c^Mble,  by  its 
harmonic  vibrations,  the  superaonlo  ones, 
to  break  into  smithereens  a  glass  goblet. 
Thus  it  follows  that  the  main  destructive  In- 
fluence exercised  on  the  health  of  man.  Is 
not  the  power  nor  the  Intensity  of  tbe  sound 
but  only  the  frequency  of  sound  vibratUms. 
As  the  nation  which  la  the  most  advanced 
technically,  the  United  States  of  America  U 
involved  deeper  than  any  other  country  in 
the  problems  of  sound.  The  average  Ameri- 
can is  awakened  In  tbe  morning  by  the 
alarm  clock.  To  shave  himself,  he  uses  the 
vibrating  electrical  razor.  He  may  be  even 
cleaning  his  teeth  with  a  vibrating  electrical 
tooth  brush.  While  he  Is  eating  his  break- 
fast he  is  exposed  to  the  vibrations  of  the 
radio.  He  makes  use  of  the  vibrating  elevator 
and  gets  in  bis  car,  turns  on  the  motor  and 
goes  to  work.  During  his  working  hours  he 
makes  frequent  and  prolonged  telephone 
calls,  being  exposed  to  the  vibrating  tele- 
phone membrane.  And  in  the  evening  he 
looks  at  the  TV.  listens  to  the  radio  or  to 
his  record-playing  set — which  are  all  sound 
amplifiers  depending  on  transistors  which 
are  oompoeed  of  quartz,  germanium  and 
similar  sources  of  supovonlc  energy. 

Add  to  this  the  thundering  souikI  of  Jets 
which  by  themselves  are  already  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  hearing  nervous  system  of 
man  and  cause  deafness,  and  the  problem  of 
soimd  Is  outlined  in  all  its  frightening  but 
unfortunately  not  precelvable  dimensions. 

We  in  the  United  States  cause  the  greatest 
amount  of  noise.  And  our  nemesis  is  the 
greatest,  proportionally  speaking:  the  dis- 
tribution of  deafness  and  also  of  mental 
diseases.  The  latest  statistics  bring  sad 
totals:  at  least  fifteen  million  Americans  suf- 
fer from  Impaired  hearing.  This  is  the  num- 
ber of  petients  registered  in  corresponding 
hoepitals  and  curative  institutions. 

If  you  add  to  this  number  all  those  who 
conceal  their  deafness  or  do  not  apply  for 
medical  help,  the  number  marked  by  the 
statistics  will  be  doubled  and  tripled.  Thus, 
it  Is  not  surprising  that  50  per  cent  of  all 
tbe  hospital  beds  In  the  United  States  are 
occupied  by  mentally  111  patients. 

However,  other  Industrially  developed 
countries  are  also  making  big  strides  in 
catching  up  or  even  overtaking  the  VS. 
For  example,  the  report  of  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Workers'  Insurance  In  West  Ger- 
many stresses  the  significant  Increase  of 
nervous  diseases.  In  1961,  for  every  thou- 
sand sick  men,  five  hundred,  in  other  words, 
one  half,  were  suffering  from  mental  dis- 
eases: an  Increase  of  twenty  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  1959.  Among  female  em- 
ployees, who  applied  for  medical  treatment, 
the  niunber  of  those  sxiffering  from  mental 
diseases  reached  75  per  cent  ("New  Ycffk 
Tlmee",  August  16,  1964). 

The  effect  of  the  noise  of  supersonic  Jets 
on  the  nervous  system  results  in  its  physical 
destruction.  Tbe  human  ear — this  gateway 
to  the  stimulation  of  thoughts  and  feelings — 
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flnda  ItaeU  In  danger.  Our  hearing  apparatus 
iB  economical,  precise  and  fragile.  The  units 
of  the  power  of  soxind  are  called  decibels. 
The  rustle  of  the  leaves  reaches  ten  decibels; 
the  noise  of  the  normal  conversation  reaches 
sixty  declb^U.  But  the  noise  exceeding 
seventy  decibels  may  already  seriously 
threaten  and  Injure  the  nervous  cell. 

No  better  Is  the  case  of  the  vibratory 
energy.  By  experiments  in  laboratories  it 
was  proven,  as  well  as  it  was  confirmed  by 
the  Oklahoma  experience,  already  previously 
mentioned,  that  under  the  Influence  of  su- 
personic vibrations,  which  vibrations  man 
does  not  perceive,  the  biological  tissues,  and 
In  the  first  place  the  nervous  systems,  the 
laone  cells,  lose  their  chemical  element.  The 
ferments  are  being  destroyed;  the  cell  loses 
Its  ability  to  synthesize  in  the  higher  poly- 
men  of  the  albumen  the  elementary  amino 
adds — the  ribonucleic  acid  and  the  deoxyri- 
bonucleic acid  (DNA),  which  are  necessary 
for  the  functioning  of  the  nervous  system! 
The  albumin  coagulates  and  degenerates. 
The  emotional  and  mental  activities  are  dis- 
turbed. 

In  the  bones,  vibrations  form  otoeclerotlc 
foci.  The  bone  chain  of  the  middle  ear,  as  a 
result  of  IrritaUon,  forms  a  new  tissue — the 
bone  cement.  What  takes  place  is  the  knit- 
ting of  bones — producing  ankylosis  and  deaf- 
ness. Otology,  for  generations  at  a  stretch, 
for  over  a  himdred  years,  stressed  that  vibra- 
tion or  noise,  which  penetrate  the  system  of 
bones  of  the  hearing  organ,  first  cause  also 
the  poroelty  of  the  bones,  the  osteoporosis, 
Which  turns  Into  otoecleroalB.  The  porosity 
of  the  bone  tissues  Is  now  being  discovered 
also  among  the  pilots  and  astronauts. 

The  dogs  Ugollck  and  Veterolc  during  their 
twenty-two  days  stay  In  the  cosmos,  lost  as 
a  restilt  of  vibrations,  acting  on  the  orga- 
nism, more  than  a  quarter  of  the  contents  of 
calcium  of  their  bodies,  their  muscular  mass 
and  the  control  of  their  movements.  Their 
pulse,  the  velocity  of  their  blood  settling  and 
the  number  of  their  white  blood  corpuscles 
Increased. 

The  loss  of  calcium,  the  osteoporosis,  could 
have  been  observed  likewise  among  the  popu- 
lation of  Oklahoma  which  had  been  exposed 
to  a  six  month  long  sonic  boom. 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  Is  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  medical  science,  frankly 
speaking.  Is  powerless  to  fight  the  evil  cavised 
by  modem  technology.  The  only  possibility 
In  bringing  back  bearing  was  seen  In  corre- 
sponding operations.  But  operations  are  only 
palliatives.  A  few  months  pass  by,  a  year 
or  two— end  deafness  returns.  Physicians 
performed  and  still  perform  operations. 
They  change  their  operation  technique;  they 
change  their  methods  and  their  materials; 
fat,  fibrin,  veins,  fascia,  polyethylene,  steel, 
platlniun,  tantalum,  bone,  tieflon  and  other 
plastlmasses — everything  was  tried  and  tested 
and  with  the  same  result.  All  these  names 
became  synonjrmous  with  failures  I 

All  data,  which  were  accximulated  by  Ufe 
and  by  laboratory  experiments,  were  made 
known  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  other  statesmen.  U  Thant 
was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  to  the 
gravity  of  the  problem  of  noise  In  modem 
life.  And  this  organization  Included  on  the 
agenda,  as  a  matter  of  lU'gency,  of  the  In- 
ternational Day  of  Health  on  April  7,  1966, 
the  problem  of  how  to  fight  noise. 

Referring  to  the  same  problem,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  In  bis  address  bad  declared: 
"The  overloading  with  noise  Is  without  prece- 
dent and  it  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the 
health  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  .  .  .  Our 
coiuitry  has  awakened  and  is  ready  to  Join 
the  ranks  of  fighters.  I  speak  In  the  name 
of  all  Americans  when  I  state:  we  are  taking 
up  the  challenge  and  the  responsibility  con- 
nected with  It." 
Tt>  forestall  the  fact  that  man  falls  a  victim 


to  an  unlimited  noise  must  become  the 
first  and  foremost  and  immediate  task  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  especially  of  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

Pour  hundred  years  ago  Montaigne  wrote 
In  his  "Essays":  "A  fertile  and  natural  ex- 
ercise of  our  mind  is,  in  my  opimon,  conser- 
vation. And,  therefore.  If  I  were  given  a 
choice  I  would  rather  lose  my  eyesight  than 
my  hearing,  or  my  speech." 

Robert  Koch  fifty  years  ago  predicted:  "A 
day  will  come  when  man  will  have  to  Qght 
noise  relentlessly  as  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
his  health — the  way  he  had  fought  many 
years  ago  the  plague  and  the  cholera." 

Now  this  day  has  come. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Nov.  21,  1966] 

Jet  Noise:  "Nk"— Britons  Study  Wats  To 

Control  and  Reduce  AiKCRArr  Problem 
(By  Mellta  i:nowles) 

Ijondok. — ^When  this  correspondent  moved 
out  of  the  Westminster  area  four  years  ago 
to  live  a  few  miles  from  London  Airport, 
friends  commiserated  about  probable  air- 
craft noise. 

Today  former  neighbors  living  In  West- 
minster are  themselves  complaining  about 
noise  from  Jets  passing  directly  over  London. 

From  five  to  15  miles  In  four  years  Is  the 
measure  of  the  growing  blanket  of  jet  noise 
spreading  outward  from  London's  Heathrow 
Airport  to  once  relatlveily  quiet  areas  in  the 
capital  Itself. 

The  growing  menace  of  what  has  become 
an  International  problem  Is  imderllned  by  a 
conference  being  held  in  London  beginning 

Nov.  22. 

Representatives  of  24  countries,  gathered  at 
the  mvltatlon  of  the  British  Government, 
will  dlsciiss  ways  of  controlling  and  reduc- 
ing the  disturbance  from  civil-aircraft  noise. 

couMrrTEOS  named 
The  conference  accents  that  the  problem 
exists,  and  that  It  will  get  worse  if  not  con- 
trolled.    So  its  members  will  split  Into  six 
committees  to  consider  noise  reduction  by 
various  means.     These  are: 
Production  of  quieter  aircraft  and  engines; 
Siting  of  airports;  layout,  planning,  and 
limiting  of  housing  nearby; 

Study  of  noise-abatement  techniques  dur- 
ing takeoff,  flight,  and  landing; 

Decision  on  maximum  degrees  of  permitted 
noise,  and  how  these  can  be  applied; 
InsiUatlon  of  bulldUigs  near  airports; 
Reduction  of  noise  during  ground  testing 
of  engines. 

No  specific  action  wUl  be  outlined  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  studies.  The  conference  report 
win  suggest  possible  areas  of  noise  abate- 
ment and  submit  thern  for  study  by  govern- 
ments and  other  relevant  authorities. 
ratings  assigned 
There  are  times  for  those  living  near 
Heathrow — and  It  always  seems  to  happen 
when  they  have  guests — when  aircraft  noise 
drowns  conversation.  In  technical  terms, 
when  "perceived  noise  decibel" — the  experts' 
term  for  measvu-lng  noise — ^reaches  90  or 
more. 

The  higher  the  percelved-nolse  number  the 
more  "noise"  and  vice  versa.  High-frequency 
sounds  are  "noisier"  and  more  objectionable 
than  low-frequency  ones.  At  a  rating  of 
140  the  noise  Is  positively  painful. 

This  doesn't  often  happen.  The  maximum 
permitted  perceived  noise  decibel  for  night 
takeofTs  at  present  U  102;  days  it  Is  110. 

The  London  conference  will  study  these 
maximum  rates  to  see  whether  they  are  a 
fair  compromise  between  the  safety  of  the 
relatively  small  number  of  passengers  in  the 
aircraft  and  the  comfort  of  the  larger  num- 
ber of  residents  on  the  ground. 

GRANTS   AWARDED 

When  the  conference  committee  studies 
insulation  of  building  near  airfields  It  will 


probably  hear  of  the  scheme  operating  for 
residents  near  Heathrow  Airport.  The 
British  Ministry  of  Aviation  gives  a  grant  of 
60  percent  of  the  sum  spent  on  double  glaz- 
ing a  house,  up  to  a  Umlt  of  £100  ($280) . 

The  ministry  has  strict  standards  for  the 
work  and  few  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
grant  so  far.  This  correspondent  would  have 
to  lose  practically  all  wlndowslUs  since  these 
would  be  incorporated  into  the  double  panes. 
There  wouldn't  be  anywhere  to  put  the 
geraniums  In  winter. 

With  regard  to  siting  airfields,  the  current 
Issue  of  the  consulting  engineer  has  a  novel 
Idea  for  London's  proposed  third  airport. 
An  airport  In  the  middle  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel between  Britain  and  Prance  is  proposed 
by   G.    E.    Bratchell,   a   London   consulting 

engineer.  

BRmcE  suggested 

Built  on  a  sandbank,  this  airport  would 
have  no  near  neighbors  to  be  bothered  by 
landings  or  takeofTs  of  the  Anglo-French 
Concorxle  or  other  planned  supersonic  Jet- 
liners. 

It  would  cost  some  £50  million  and  rise 
from  the  Goodwin  Sands,  12  miles  off  the 
southeast  coast  of  England. 

The  Goodwins,  scene  of  the  sinking  of 
many  a  fine  ship,  would  then  become  a 
European  center  for  all  long-distance  air- 
craft. A  bridge  might  link  England  to  the 
new-built  Island  by  road  and  rail.  This 
would  In  turn  link  up  with  the  English  end 
of  the  proposed  Channel  tunnel. 

Copies  of  the  plan  have  been  sent  to  all 
government  and  aviation  authorities  inter- 
ested In  flights  to  and  from  Eiwope. 

Residents  around  Heathrow,  and  even  In 
Westminster,  would  certainly  welcome  the 
scheme. 

[From  Trial,  published  by  the  American  Trial 

Lawyers     Association,     August-September 

1966] 
Jet  Noise  Responsible  for  Psychotic  Ills 

Psychotic  ills  and  Jet  noise  were  linked 
recently  at  a  mental  hygiene  committee  meet- 
ing of  the  New  Tork  State  Assembly. 

State  Assemblyman  Leonard  E.  Toeweln, 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Introduced  a  bill 
to  have  the  state  study  the  effects  of  jet 
noise  near  airports. 

Dr.  Julius  Buchwald,  psychiatrist,  down- 
state  division,  New  York  State  Medical 
Center,  testified  that  residents  of  communi- 
ties afflicted  by  jet  aircraft  may  develop 
psychotic  symptoms  because  their  dreams  are 
Interrupted. 

If  a  person  Is  prevented  from  dreaming, 
he  said,  symptoms  such  as  paranoid  delu- 
sions, psychoses,  hallucinations,  and  suicidal 
and  homicidal   Impulses   can  occvtr. 

The  conscious  perception  of  noise  can  low- 
er a  person's  productivity  and  greatly  reduce 
his  sense  of  humor  and  ability  to  handle 
ordinary  frustrations,  and  can  even  build  up 
friistratlons  that  later  explode,  the  doctor 
added. 

[From  the  Dally  News,  Jan.  6,   1967] 

Family  Doctor:  Many  Psychiatrists  Regard 

Noise  as  Threat  to  Health 

(By  Dr.  Theodore  R.  Van  Dellen) 

Noise  Is  synonymous  with  work  and  pros- 
perity, but  there  Is  a  limit  on  how  much  the 
body  can  tolerate.  Some  Individuals  are 
more  sensitive  than  others.  Just  as  the  range 
of  hearing  varies  from  one  to  another.  Hear- 
ing Is  disturbed  when  loud  noises  are  main- 
tained over  a  long  period  and  unless  some- 
thing Is  done  deafness  may  ensue. 

The  early  effects  result  from  ear  fatigue; 
hearing  returns  to  normal  after  an  Interval 
of  quiet  and  rest.  But  when  the  racket  con- 
tinues year  after  year  the  sensitive  nerve  end- 
ings In  the  ear  may  be  damaged.  "Boiler- 
maker's deafness"  was  one  of  the  first  con- 
ditions of  this  nature  to  be  described. 
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Noise  also  affects  the  body  In  other  ways. 
All  manner  of  vague  Ills  and  ailments  have 
been  blamed;  some  sound  logical,  others  are 
Questionable. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  when  sleep  is  dis- 
rupted lower  efficiency  In  both  manual  and 
mental  work  may  ensue.  Years  ago.  Lord 
Herder  reported  that  a  loud  noise  caused 
temporary  rise  in  blood  pressure,  temporary 
paralysis  of  stomach  movements,  and  In- 
creases In  metabolic  rate,  the  speed  of  the 
heart  beat,  and  the  rate  of  respiration. 

Fear  also  produces  these  changes  and  there 
li  a  question  whether  the  blood  pressure,  for 
example,  mounts  because  of  noise  or  of 
fright.  Moreover,  our  reaction  to  noise  de- 
pends upon  whether  we  regard  It  as  unneces- 
sary or  unavoidable. 

■The  honking  of  a  horn  two  or  three  times 
a  day  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  nelgh- 
Ijor's  daughter  Is  more  upsetting  than  the 
clatter  created  by  the  carpenter  who  Is  build- 
ing a  roof  on  the  home  down  the  street. 

Many  psychiatrists  regard  noise  as  one  of 
the  most  serious  threats  to  health.  There 
are  individual  variations  to  noise. 

The  same  sound  might  reduce  the  efficiency 
of  a  routine  worker  5%,  whereas  an  execu- 
tive wlU  experience  a  30%  loss.  The  trend 
is  toward  stressing  the  need  for  a  quieter 
iiorld.  More  and  more  factories  and  offices 
are  being  soundproofed  to  protect  the 
worker. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  9.  1987] 
FAA  Issues  Proposals  on  Jet  Noibe 
(By  Charles  Yarbrough) 
The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  propoelng 
new  Jet  departure  procedvu-es  for  National 
Airport  to  reduce  the  ground  noise  that  con- 
tinues to  bring  In  bitter  complaints. 

Airlines  smd  all  other  users  of  the  airport 
Will  be.  or  have  been,  asked  for  comments  on 
the  proposed  procedures,  which  were  revealed 
today.  The  projKisal  would  send  aircraft  out 
of  the  airport  on  longer,  lower-powered,  over- 
water  ascent. 

The  FAA  has  set  Jan.  20  as  the  deadline  for 
industry  reply. 

Under  current  rules,  which  have  fallen 
woefully  short  of  satisfying  residents  dis- 
turbed by  the  noise,  the  aircraft  take  off  at 
full  power,  climb  to  1,500  feet,  reduce  power, 
climb  to  3,000  and  then  make  their  turns. 

There  have  been  some  admitted  vlolationa 
of  the  "foUow-the-river"  rules;  some  of  them 
explainable  by  traffic  problems. 

The  new  proposal  for  northwest  depart\u:ee 
would  have  the  aircraft  climb  to  1,600  feet, 
maintain  a  500-feet-per-mlnute  climb  rate 
and  a  speed  of  210  knots  (235  miles  an  hour) , 
remaining  over  the  river  until  abeam  of  the 
Oeorgetown  reservoir,  then  follow  a  325-de- 
gree  course  which  would  keep  them  over  the 
river  until  10  miles  out. 

Southbound  takeoffs  would  keep  planes 
over  the  Potomac  until  five  miles  out;  the 
planes  would  then  proceed  as  cleared  by  air 
traffic  control. 

Northwest  departures  would  keep  them 
over  the  Anacostia  River  for  five  miles. 

Notice  of  the  proposed  mles  are  going  out 
to  the  Air  Transport  Association,  the  Aircraft 
Owners  and  Pilots  Association;  the  Air  Line 
Pilots  Association;  National  Business  Aircraft 
Association;  National  Pilots  Association  and 
National  Aviation  Trades  Association. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  12,  1967] 
Sbcretart  Udall  Reports  Jet  Booms  Dam- 
age Indian   Cliff   Homes 
(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

The  Thunderblrd,  a  popular  flgvffe  In 
American  Indian  folklore  that  caused 
thunder  by  flapping  Its  wings,  has  some  less- 
popular  space  age  cousins. 

Just  ask  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L  Udall,  who  called  a  news  conference  yes- 
terday to  complain  that  sonic  booms  from 
supersonic  military  aircraft  were  threatening 
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ancient  Indian  dwellings  In  the  Southwest 
that  his  Department  Is  charged  with  pro- 
tecting. 

Udall  produced  a  memorandum  from  Di- 
rector George  B.  Hartzog  Jr.  of  the  National 
Park  Service  reporting  that,  last  Aug.  11, 
"A  Navajo  Indian,  Guy  Yazzle  Teller,  wit- 
nessed a  large  portion  of  an  overhanging 
cliff  fall  and  demolish  a  prehistoric  cliff 
dwelling  in  Canyon  del  Muerto.  A  sonic 
boom  was  heard  Immediately  before  the  cliff 
section  fell." 

The  incident  occxxrred  in  Arizona's  Canyon 
de  Chelly  National  Monument,  whose  red- 
rock  gorges  sheltered  Pueblo  Indians  for  an 
estimated  1000  years  and  more  recently  have 
become  a  home  for  Navajos. 

Park  rangers  from  Aug.  11  through  Dec. 
22  counted  83  sonic  booms  over  the  Canyon 
de  Chelly,  and  Hartzog  speculates  that  there 
Is  "extensive"  damage  elsewhere  In  the  Mon- 
ument. 

Udall  Euid  Hartzog  are  also  concerned  about 
possible  damage  to  the  spectacular  rock  for- 
mations In  the  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park 
of  Utah,  "On  Oct.  12,  shortly  after  three 
exceptionally  short  booms,"  Hartzog  reported, 
"approximately  10  to  15  tons  of  dirt  and  rock 
w£is  found  to  have  fallen  from  one  of  the 
formations  near  the  bottom  of  the  Navajo 
Loop  TraU." 

The  Park  Service  chief  reported  too  that 
increasing  numbers  of  supersonic  planes  flew 
this  past  year  over  Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 
a  Colorado  tract  whose  fragile  cliff  dwellings 
have  made  it  a  well-known   tourist  stop. 

While  no  direct  damage  to  Mesa  Verde's 
marvels  from  sonic  booms  has  been  discov- 
ered, according  to  Hartzog,  one  sound  wave 
Dec.  21  was  Intense  enough  to  rattle  win- 
dows, doors  and  lights  In  the  Park  Service's 
own  administration  building  there. 

While  the  Interior  officials  were  clearly 
concerned  about  preventing  damage  to  such 
relics,  they  were  less  clear  about  specific 
remedies. 

Interior  officials  have  unburdened  them- 
selves already  to  the  Air  Force,  and  plan  to 
present  their  findings  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  which  has  authority  over  what 
planes  can  fly  where  In  this  country.  The 
Air  Force  said  a  few  days  ago  It  shares  Inte- 
rior's concern,  but  passed  the  buck  to  the 
FAA. 


(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 

Sound  Conditioning:  ShhhI  Bxtilders  Pick 

Up  Cue 

(By   Charles   E.   Dole) 

Home  may  be  a  family's  castle  but  there's 
precious  little  calm  within  it. 

A  cacophony  of  piercing  sounds  Jars  the 
aural  sensitivities  both  inside  the  house  and 
out  of  it.  The  raucus  ring  of  the  telephone, 
cUp-clop  of  heels,  blare  of  TV  or  hl-fl,  roar 
of  the  oil  burner,  crunch  of  the  disposal,  a 
kltchenful  of  appliances — all  compound  Into 
a  mighty  chorus  with  a  decibel  count  as  high 
as  the  celling. 

Qul-l-et!  But  that's  exactly  what  millions 
of  Americans  have  learned  to  do  without. 

Nowadays  noise  Is  said  to  cost  industry 
over  $4  billion  a  year  in  absenteeism,  loss  of 
efficiency,  higher  accident  rates,  and  lower 
output. 

Homes  of  long  ago  were  of  heavier  con- 
struction, with  thicker  walls,  huge  walk-in 
closets,  and  higher  ceilings.  Except  for  the 
members  of  the  family  themselves,  there  were 
few  of  the  sound  sources  which  pile  decibel 
on  decibel  in  a  modem  domicile. 

BARRIERS    ERASED 

Modem  construction  is  "quick  built"  of 
lightweight  materials: 

Dry-wall  partitions  Instead  of  lath  and 
plaster: 

Hollow  doors. 

Also,  open  planning  In  modem  house  de- 
sign allows  noise  to  sweep  through  the  rooms 
with  hardly  a  barrier  to  stop  it. 


Home  has  become,  if  not  a  bedlam,  at  least 
something  akin  to  a  boiler  factory. 

StUl,  builders  are  hopeful.  Jarred  by  all 
the  noise  after  the  family  moves  In,  they 
are  beginning  to  do  something  about  It  before 
the  family  moves  In. 

A  few  years  ago  air  conditioning  started 
to  take  hold  as  an  essential  Ingredient  for 
comfort  In  the  home.  But  with  room  air 
conditioners  came  more  noise  along  with  the 
chiU  air. 

turnover     NOTED 

Now  builders  are  turning  to  sound  condi- 
tioning— ^flrst  In  apartments  and  now  In  the 
home. 

It  Is  estimated  that  at  least  20,000  apart- 
ments In  California  have  been  sound-condi- 
tioned in  the  past  three  years.  Apartment 
owners  report  that  noise  Is  one  of  the  biggest 
causes  of  tenant  turnover. 

Home  buyers  are  perking  up  their  ears. 
Fox  &  Jacobs  Construction  Company  of  Dal- 
las reports  that  when  the  company's  first 
model  "quiet  home"  was  opened,  more  than 
4,500  people  turned  out  to  see  It.  "Other 
builders  report  huge  turnouts,  even  In  freez- 
ing winter  weather. 

One  San  Antonio  builder  says:  "We  find 
the  quiet-home  theme  Is  a  good  selling 
point." 

Another  says:  "We  have  found  purchasers 
most  Interested  In  two  Items  concenilng  quiet 
homes — Insulation  around  the  furnace  and 
dishwasher  units." 

COST   DISCOUNTED 

He  adds: 

"Yet,  we  are  including  interior  wall  in- 
sulation, Bound-deadenlng  board  In  the  den 
area,  'noiseless  bathrooms,'  silent  electrical 
switches,  solid  bedroom  doors,  fiber-glass 
garage  door  rollers,  six  Inches  of  Insulation 
In  the  attic  instead  of  the  usual  three,  and 
fiber-glass  insulation  of  alr-condltioning 
ducts." 

Sound  engineers  and  builders  declare  it  Is 
not  costly  to  clamp  a  lid  on  noise.  Acous- 
tically treated  homes  are  said  by  most  build- 
ers to  cost  about  2  percent  more  than 
conventional  construction. 

Insulation  board  sales  were  up  24  percent 
In  1965  over  1964.  The  Industry  looks  for  a 
45  percent  Increase  In  1966. 

Do  It  yourselfers  are  getting  Into  the  act, 
too.  The  average  cost  of  Installing  an  acoxu- 
tlcal-tlle  celling  in  a  12-by-16-foot  ro<Hn  is 
estimated  at  vinder  $60.  "And  It's  easy  to 
do,"  say  spokesmen. 

INSULATION    used 

Sound  transmission  through  walls  la  re- 
duced by  putting  up  insulation  board  on  the 
walls  and  then  nailing  the  paneling  to  it. 

Weatherstripping  greatly  reduces  the  noise 
level  through  doors. 

Among  other  easy-to-do  projects: 

Magnetic  catches  on  kitchen  cabinets; 

Noiseless  nylon  rollers  in  the  overhead  ga- 
rage doors; 

Silent  plimibing; 

Flexible  hose  and  sponge-rubber  gaskets 
on  garbage-disposal  units; 

Rubber  mats  imder  appliances;  and 

Mercury  light  switches  Instead  of  spring 
switches. 

Appliance  manufacturers  are  cooperating. 
Refrigerators  are  less  noisy  than  a  few  years 
ago;  in  fact.  It's  hard  to  teU  when  one  is 
running  Even  a  "quiet  home"  records  20 
to  40  decibels. 

Vast  research  Is  going  on  In  sound- 
deadening  materials  under  the  direction  of 
the  Insulation  Board  Institute. 

R.  A.  LaCoese,  technical  director  of  the 
IBI.  says:  "In  Ehiropean  countries  building 
codes  today  contain  noise-control  provisions. 

"Experts  believe  It  Is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  most  regional  and  local  Ameri- 
can builder  codes  also  recognize  noise  as  a 
problem."* 
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[Prom  tb«  New  York  Times,  Nov.  27,  1966] 

Sexes  Are  Found  Equal  in  Heahino— Brrr 

Woken  Have  a  Oreateb  Protection  Aqainst 

NOIBE 

Washincton,  November  26. — ^Tbe  sexes  are 
equally  endowed  in  bearing  sensitivity,  but 
women  bave  greater  natural  protection  tban 
men  against  some  kinds  of  noise,  a  study 
suggests. 

Tbe  reason  apf>ears  to  be  tbat  women  bave 
stronger  muscles  In  tbelr  middle  ears.  As  a 
result,  tbey  are  better  protected  against  low- 
frequency  roars  and  rumbles,  researcb  at  tbe 
ITnlverslty  of  Minnesota  Indicates. 

Furtbermore  men  bave  larger  outer  ears 
and  tbese  are  better  collectors  and  transmit- 
ters of  low-frequency  sound.  Women,  on  tbe 
otber  band,  appear  to  be  more  adept  tban 
men  at  bearing  blgb-pltcbed  sound  against 
a  background  of  low-pltcb  noise. 

It  Is  conceivable  tbat  tbere  mlgbt  be  some- 
wbat  leas  bearing  loss  In  industry  If  women 
bad  more  of  tbe  noisy  Jobs,  a  report  on  tbe 
reaearcb  said.  Tbere  Is  so  mucb  individual 
variation,  bowever,  tbat  tbls  would  be  a 
doubtful  basis  for  blrlng  practices,  tbe  scien- 
tist In  cbarge  of  tbe  researcb  said. 

STUDENTS  VOLUMTEEBED 

Tbe  oonclualons  on  tbe  susceptibility  of 
men  and  women  to  effects  of  noise  came  from 
a  study  of  24  men  and  25  women,  all  college 
students  wbo  volunteered  for  bearing  tests 
over  a  period  of  8  weeks.  Tbe  intensity  and 
duration  of  tbe  test  sounds  were  kept  low 
enougb  to  avoid  any  permanent  dajooage  to 
bearing.  Tbe  tests  measured  tbe  temporary 
obanges  in  bearing  tbresbold  produced  by  ex- 
posure to  various  kinds  of  noise. 

Tbe  purpose.  Dr.  W.  Dixon  Ward,  director 
of  tbe  University  of  Minnesota  Hearing  Re- 
searcb Laboratory  said,  was  to  find  out  bow  a 
pecson's  susceptibility  to  noise  varied  witb 
tbe  type  of  sound.  In  tbe  course  of  tbls  work 
tbs  scientists  found  some  distinct  sex  differ- 
ences In  tbe  buman  reaction  to  noise. 

Men  were  more  susceptible  to  temporary 
bearing  impairment  from  low-pltcb  noise- 
sound  waves  below  1,000  cycled  a  second. 
Tbese  would  sound  like  low-pltcb  roars. 
Tbe  sexes  were  eqtial  in  tbelr  susceptibility 
to  Boimds  of  middle  frequency — 1,000  to  2,600 
cycles  a  second.  Tbe  bearing  of  women  was 
more  affected  by  sounds  of  blgber  pltcb.  In- 
cluding tbose  bigb  enougb  to  be  beard  as 
wblstles. 

A  logical  explanation  of  tbe  findings.  Dr. 
Ward  said  in  an  Interview  by  telepbone,  is 
tbat  muscles  in  women's  middle  ears  are 
stronger  tban  tbose  of  men. 

Tbe  women's  greater  sensitivity  to  blgb- 
pltcb  sound  and  tolerance  for  low-pltcb 
soimd  make  it  seem  logical  tbat  women 
mlgbt  be  better  tban  men  at  bearing  blgb- 
pltcb  tones  over  backgroimds  of  low-pltcb 
noise,  llie  researcb  In  Minnesota  bas  not 
tested  tbls,  bowever. 

Tbe  middle  ear  muscles,  called  tbe  stape- 
dliu  and  tbe  tensor  tympanl,  belp  control 
tbe  vibrations  of  the  structures  in  tbe  middle 
ear  tbat  transmit  low-frequency  sound. 
Wben  tbe  muscles  are  tensed  tbe  vibrations 
are  lessened  tbus  somewbat  stifling  tbe 
80\uid  transmitted  to  tbe  Inner  ear  and 
tbence  to  tbe  brain. 

Tbe  researcb  is  supported  by  tbe  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness and  was  originally  reported  in  the  Au- 
gust issue  of  tbe  Journal  of  tbe  Acoustical 
Society  of  America.  Further  publications 
are  being  prepared.  At  present  tbe  researcb 
group  is  doing  similar,  but  more  Intensive 
tests  witb  cblncblUas. 

The  purpose  is  to  see  If  more  Intensive 
noise  exposure  will  produce  permanent  bear- 
ing loss  tbat  correlates  with  the  temporary 
changes  observed  in  men  and  women.  Cbln- 
cblUas were  chosen  as  the  experimental  ani- 
mals because  tbey  are  relatively  free  from 
ear  diseases  and  bave  life  spans  of  six  years 
or  more.  Dr.  Ward  satd. 


LT,  GOV.  SAMUEL  SHAPIRO— KETER 

SHEM    TOV— THE   CROWN    OP    A 

OOOD  NAME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucmsKi]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  HUnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  take  this  opportunity  today 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  from  Illinois 
in  calling  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
testimonial  dinner  being  sponsored  by 
the  Jewish  National  9imd  in  Chicago  on 
January  31  in  honor  of  Samuel  Shapiro, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illinois,  who  has 
been  honored  by  this  fine  organization 
as  man  of  the  year. 

Our  State  of  Dlinols  is  one  in  which 
we  all  take  pride — those  of  us  fortunate 
enough  to  represent  It  in  Congress  and 
our  fellow  Americans  who  count  it  among 
the  most  progressive  and  forward-look- 
ing States  in  the  coimtry. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Shapiro  is  our 
"Mr.  Sam"  in  Illinola.  He  is  a  man  of 
enormous,  proven  ability  and  talent.  He 
has  served  the  State  with  a  distinction 
unequaled  both  as  private  citizen  and 
public  servant. 

The  Jewish  National  Fund  is  awarding 
to  him  the  Keter  Shem  Tov — the  Crown 
of  a  Good  Name — at  this  dinner  January 
31.  Lieutenant  Governor  Shapiro  em- 
bodies the  finest  traditions  of  modem 
man,  for  he  is  deeply  involved  in  the 
ch^enges  confronting  our  community 
and  our  Nation. 

Sam  Shapiro  is  a  hiimanitarian  and  a 
leader  among  men.  The  Bible  says  that 
there  are  three  impor1»nt  crowns  in 
life— one  of  priesthood,  one  of  royalty, 
one  of  learning — and  the  Crown  of  a 
Good  Name  ranks  above  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  today  a  few  brief 
highlights  of  this  great  American's 
career.  His  life  of  service  is  an  example 
to  all  those  who  seek  a  meaningful, 
wholehearted  contribution  to  our  world 
community.  I  also  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues be  granted  permission  to  Join  in 
this  tribute. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  excel- 
lent editorial  by  Mr.  Fishbein,  publisher 
of  the  Sentinel,  who  called  Lieutenant 
Governor  Shapiro  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  Illinois  Mental  Health 
Act,  which  has  done  so  much  to  help  deal 
with  one  of  the  most  serious  unmet  needs 
of  our  Nation. 

Illinois,  and,  yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  en- 
tire Nation  is  so  much  the  richer  that 
a  man  like  Sam  Shapiro  has  agreed  to 
work  in  the  difficult  vineyard  of  public 
service.  His  profound  contribution  to 
the  progress  of  niinots  and  America  is  a 
living  monument  to  his  dedication,  his 
ability  and  his  nobility  as  a  grateful 
member  of  a  magnlHoent  people. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  this  Inspiring  Informa' 
tlon  follows: 


Lt.  Ck>v.  Samuel  H.  Sbafixo 


Bom  April  26,  1907,  Samuel  H.  Shapiro 
(Democrat)  was  reared  In  Kankakee  where 
be  attended  tbe  pubUc  grade  schools  and  was 
graduated  from  Kankakee  High  School. 
After  attending  St.  Viator  CoUege,  be  enrolled 
at  tbe  nnlveraity  of  Illinois,  and  obtained  hit 
law  degree  of  LL^.  in  1929.  Since  then  he 
has  been  practicing  law  in  Kankakee.  In 
1933,  Mr.  Shapiro  became  City  Attorney  for 
Kankakee,  and  was  elected  State's  Attorney 
of  Kanlutkee  Coimty  on  tbe  Democratic  ticket 
in  1936. 

Diirlng  World  War  n,  he  enlisted  and 
served  in  tbe  Navy,  being  attached  to  the 
anti-submarine  warfare  unit.  Upon  bis  re- 
turn from  tbe  service,  be  was  elected  in  1946 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  be  served  fourteen  years.  He  served 
on  the  Judiciary,  Appropriations  and  Execu- 
tive Committees,  and  in  the  1959  Session  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Public  Aid,  Health,  Wel- 
fare tmd  Safety  Committee. 

Tbe  field  of  Mental  Health  and  Public  Wel- 
fare received  his  special  attention  while  he 
was  a  house  member.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  co-sponsors  of  the  Illinois  Mental 
Health  Code,  tbe  Mental  Deficiency  Code,  and 
other  progressive  mental  health  legislation, 
and  was  Chairman  of  tbe  Mental  Health 
Commission  established  in  the  195S  Session. 
In  the  1969  Session,  he  sponsored  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  permanent  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  and  is  presently  its  Chairman. 

Mr.  Shapiro  is  a  member  of  tbe  American, 
Illinois  and  Kankakee  County  Bar  Associa- 
tions, Kankakee  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Country  Club,  Kiwanis  Club,  Boyal  Order  of 
Moo«e,  Elks  (Past  Exalted  Ruler)  Covenant 
Club  of  Hlinols,  B'nai  B'rltb,  American 
L^ion,  Amvets  and  Temple  B'nai  Israel,  was 
Stat^  Secretary  and  State  Treasurer  of  the 
Yotibg  I^emocrats  of  Hlinols,  Past  President 
of  tfe  Musician's  Union  and  Kankakee  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  Past  National  President  of 
Alpha  Epsilon  Pi  Fraternity,  a  Director  of  the 
Illinois  Mental  Health  Association,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Civil  Rights  Committee 
of  the  Anti-Defamation  League.  Former 
member  of  the  Council  on  the  Improvement 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Status  of  Older 
People.  He  also  served  on  tbe  Inter-Govem- 
mental  and  Narcotics  Commissions. 

Elected  Lieutenant  Qovernor  in  1960.    He 
was  reelected  in  1964.     He  resides  witb  bis 
wife  Gertrude  at  1300  Cobb  Boulevard  In 
Kankakee. 
Lt.  Gov.  Samuel  H.  SRAFUto  To  Be  RscnTENT 

or  Statewide  Tbibute  bt  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund 

Illinois  Lieutenant  Governor  Samuel  H. 
Shapiro  bas  been  selected  as  tbe  honored 
guest  for  a  state-wide  testimonial  banquet 
held  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund. 
The  selection  announcement  was  made  by 
local  campaign  chairman,  William  J.  Robin- 
son. State  of  Illinois  auditor  of  public  ac- 
coimts,  Michael  J.  Hewlett,  will  serve  as  the 
banquet  chairman  for  the  gala  salute. 

The  testimonial,  set  tor  Tuesday  evening, 
January  31,  1967,  at  Chicago's  Palmer  House, 
wlU  climax  a  record  brealdng  year-round  ef- 
fort by  local  JJTJP.  activities.  In  recognition 
of  bis  continued  support  and  Interest  in  the 
many  JJU.  re-development  projects  in 
Israel,  Lt.  Gov.  Shapiro  will  be  awarded  the 
coveted  "Keter  Shem  Tov" — a  symbolic  re- 
ligious citation  representing  the  "Crown  of 
a  good  name."  This  specially-designed  pres- 
entation depicts  the  significance  of  being  es- 
teemed and  respected  by  yotir  fellow  man  for 
exemplifying  tbe  positive  qualities  of  bu- 
manltarianlsm.  The  Scriptures  explain  that 
life  carries  three  important  crowns — one  of 
priesthood — one  of  royalty — one  of  learning, 
and  the  Crown  of  a  good  name  supersedes 
them  all. 

Tbe  significance  of  this  tribute  Is  reflected 
in  the  JJf  J*,  projects  taking  place  in  Israel. 
Among  the  most  vital  are  Land  Development, 
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vblch  Involves  building  roods  and  land 
clearances  for  settlements  which  would  al- 
low tbe  Israel  population  to  expand  to  all  the 
borders  and  to  protect  tbe  security  of  Israel 
in  its  entirety.  Secondly,  Tree  Planting, 
vbleb  secures  fortuity  of  soil  for  abundant 
tgricultural  settlements  so  tbat  Israelis  can 
ntoduce  from  natural  resources  within  tbelr 
oVn  state.  Also,  drainage  of  water-logged 
and  swamp  areas  which  increasee  tbe  po- 
tential development  of  all  areas. 

Lt.  Gov.  Shapiro  bas  displayed  bis  leader- 
ghlp  in  scores  of  vital  roles  with  numerous 
civic,  communal,  and  philanthropic  organl- 
ffltlons.  His  selection  for  tbe  state-wide 
tribute  was  made  by  a  special  J.NJ.  com- 
^ttee  Including  Col.  Jacob  M.  Arvey,  hon- 
orary campaign  chairman;  Morris  R.  De- 
Woekln;  William  J.  Robinson,  president  of 
the  local  JJI.F.  campaign;  Rabbi  Harold 
Trattner,  Executive  Director  of  Chicago  J.N  J. 
and  Harold  Rosenberg.  The  selection  of  Lt. 
Gov.  Shapiro  was  unanimously  passed  by  tbe 
board  representing  every  major  Jewish  orga- 
nisation including:  Hadassab,  Zionist organl- 
Bktion  of  Chicago,  Pioneer  Women,  B'nai 
B'rith,  Labor  Zionists.  Farband  and  tbe  Re- 
ligious Zionists. 

The  January  31  banquet  is  expected  to 
have  more  than  2,000  well-wishers  and 
friends  in  attendance.  Prior  to  this  culmi- 
nating banquet,  a  series  of  advance  meetings, 
to  be  planned  and  coordinated  by  Chairman 
Howlett,  will  be  held.  A  steering  committee 
presently  In  formation  has  already  more  tban 
66  members  on  its  roster.  Tbls  committee 
consists  of  leaders  from  every  major  Illinois 
dty. 

Banquet  chairman,  Howlett,  stated  tbat  Lt. 
Gov.  Shapiro  was  selected  for  such  an  honor 
"Because  of  his  many  dedicated  years  of 
public  service  .  .  .  because  of  bis  consecrated 
devotion  to  tbe  Jewish  people  .  .  .  because 
of  his  selfless  efforts  to  aU  humanitarian 
causes  .  .  .  because  he  represents  the  finest 
synthesis  of  Judaism  and  Americanism.  .  .  . 
The  Jewish  National  Fund  of  Chicago  takes 
pride  In  conferring  upon  him  the  coveted 
Keter  Shem  Tov  Award  and  establlGhing  a 
forest  in  the  Judean  Hills  of  Jerusalem, 
thereby  eternally  linking  his  name  witb  tbe 
holy  soil  of  Israel." 

[From  tbe  Sentinel,  Dec.  29,  1966] 
He  Reallt  Deserves  It  I 


(By  J.  I.  Fishbein,  publisher) 

Every  regular  reader  of  The  Sentinel 
knows  tbat  we  do  not  look  witb  reverence 
on  the  usual  "Man  of  the  Tear"  banquets. 

Occasionally,  bowever,  someone  comes 
along  who  is  genuinely  deserving  of  tbe 
honor.  Such  a  rarity,  in  our  opinion,  de- 
aerves  double  notice. 

We  are  happy,  therefore,  to  call  our  read- 
ers' attention  to  the  bonoree  selected  by  the 
Jewish  National  Fund — Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor Samuel  H.  Shapiro.  Here  is  a  man  who 
in  the  fullest  sense  bas  earned  tbe  coveted 
"Keter  Shem  Tov"— Crown  Of  The  Good 
Name. 

He  is  in  the  highest  degree  an  honor  and 
a  credit  to  our  people.  His  entire  record  of 
public  service  has  been  one  of  unblemished 
and  dedicated  effort  on  behalf  of  his  state. 
We  know  of  no  one  wbo  bas  ever  been  able 
to  say  otherwise. 

In  November,  1960,  be  was  elected  to  bis 
present  office  of  Lieutenant  Qovernor  and 
was  presented  a  resolution  and  trophy  by 
the  entire  membership  of  tbe  State  Senate 
indicating  bis  fairness  In  presiding  over  tbat 
body. 

"Mr.  Sam  of  Illinois,"  the  name  by  which 
be  has  become  known,  received  his  law  de- 
gree of  LL.B.  at  tbe  University  of  nUnoU 
In  1929,  after  taking  some  of  bis  pre-legal 
work  at  St.  Viator  College. 

In  1933  be  became  city  attorney  for  Kan- 
kakee, and  was  elected  state's  attorney  of 


Kankakee  Ooimty  In  tbe  Democratic  ticket 
in  1936. 

During  World  War  H  he  enlisted  and 
served  in  tbe  Navy,  being  attached  to  tbe 
anti-submarine  warfare  unit.  Upon  bis  re- 
turn from  tbe  service,  be  was  elected,  in 
1946,  as  a  member  of  tbe  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives,  where  he  served  for  14  years 
(seven  terms). 

As  state  representative  be  served  on  tbe 
Judiciary,  Appropriations,  and  Executive 
Committees,  and  in  tbe  1959  session  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Public  Aid,  Health,  Welfare 
and  Safety  Committee.  Tbe  field  of  mental 
health  and  public  welfare  received  his  special 
attention. 

Known  as  "Mr.  Mental  Health,"  be  was  one 
of  the  principal  co-sponsors  of  tbe  original 
Illinois  Mental  Health  Code,  the  Mental  De- 
ficiency Code,  and  otber  progressive  legisla- 
tion, and  was  chairman  of  the  Mental  Health 
Commission  established  in  tbe  1955  Session. 
Tbe  report  of  that  commission  has  been  used 
as  a  guide  for  mucb  of  tbe  preaent  mental 
health  legislation.  In  tbe  1959  Session,  be 
sponsored  tbe  establishing  of  a  permanent 
Commission  on  Mental  Health  which  was 
one  of  tbe  major  steps  forward  taken  by  tbe 
General  Assembly  in  this  field.  He  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  In  1961,  and  is  presently 
chairman  of  this  commission.  He  is  also 
presently  serving  as  chairman  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernor's Advisory  Council  on  Mental 
Retardation. 

Lt.  Governor  Shapiro  bas  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  CouncU  on  tbe  Improvement  of 
Economic  and  Social  Status  of  Older  People, 
the  Narcotics  Commission  and  is  presently  a 
member  of  tbe  Inter-Governmental  Commis- 
sion, and  tbe  Legislative  Council.  In  De- 
cember 1962  be  was  elected  chairman  of  tbe 
National  Conference  of  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernors. 

"Mr.  Sam"  is,  in  addition,  a  proud  and 
active  Jew.  He  typifies  tbe  truism  tbat  "A 
Better  Jew  is  a  Better  American."  We  our- 
selves bave  never  known  blm  to  turn  down 
a  Jewish  cause  to  which  he  could  possibly 
be  of  belp.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  Just  don't 
know  anyone  In  this  commvmlty  who  doesn't 
admire  and  affectionately  respect  our  Sam 
Shapiro. 

It  goes  without  saying  tbat  bis  testimonial 
banquet  on  Jan.  31  must  be  a  tribute  to  this 
love  and  esteem.  AU  of  us  ought  to  do  more 
tban  what  is  routinely  required.  We  owe 
tbls  man  a  special  effort. 
Senatob  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  Will  Speak  at 
JNF  Tribute  to  Ueutenant  Govebnob 
Shafibo 


Minnesota's  distingulsbed  United  States 
Senator,  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  will  address 
the  more  than  1,600  guests  expected  to  be 
in  attendance  at  the  "Keter  Shem  Tov— 
Crown  of  a  Good  Name"  tribute  banquet  to 
be  tendered  to  Illinois  Lt.  Gov.  Samuel  H. 
Shapiro.  The  salute,  the  culminating  event 
of  1966  Jewish  National  Fund  activities,  will 
be  held  Tuesday  evening,  January  31,  1967 
at  Chicago's  Palmer  House. 

Leading  up  to  the  tribute  is  a  series  of  ad- 
vanced testimonials  which  are  being  held 
throughout  the  state.  Included  in  the  cal- 
endar of  events  are  parties  scheduled  for 
Peoria,  Jollet,  Rockford,  Kankakee,  and  Rock 
Island.  Coordinating  a  committee  list  of 
100  statewide  leaders  is  State  of  lUlnois  Audi- 
tor, Michael  J.  Howlett.  Included  on  the  list 
su-e  outstanding  members  of  the  business, 
governmental,  civic,  and  educational  fields. 
Mr.  Howlett  reported  tbat  "TbU  much- 
deserved  tribute  to  one  of  our  state's  leading 
citizens  is  certain  to  be  a  milestone  in  Lt. 
Gov.  Shapiro's  life.  This  tribute  marks  a 
much-deserved  honor  bestowed  upon  a  man 
who  has  given  so  much  to  his  feUow  man 
through  bis  many  years  of  dedicated  public 
service." 

At  the  January  31  event  a  symbolic  Jew- 
eled and  band-engraved  crown  will  be  pre- 


sented to  Lt.  Gov.  Shapiro  by  William  Jay 
Robinson,  president  of  tbe  JJU.  Another 
of  the  evening's  highlights  will  be  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  Sen.  McCarthy  wbo  Is  widely 
known  as  an  orator  and  writer  of  political, 
economic,  and  social  problems.  He  was 
elected  to  tbe  U.S.  Congress  in  1948.  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  represented  Minnesota's  4th 
Congressional  District  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUvee  for  ten  years.  In  1958  be  was 
elected  to  his  first  six  year  term  in  tbe  U.S. 
Senate  and  re-elected  to  tbat  position  in 
1904. 

[This  message  presented  as  a  public  service 
by  Max  S.  Stelner,  president,  Clifford  Peter- 
son Tool  Co.,  Chicago  1 
Max  S.  Stelner  Says:  "Lt.  Gov.  Samuel  H. 
Shapiro  Deserves  The  'Crown  Of  Tbe  Good 
Name'— He  Is  A  Most  Loyal  Team-Mate  Of 
Governor  Kerner" 

Just  as  tbe  No.  2  auto  rental  agency  U 
always  trying  to  outshine  the  No.  1  firm,  so 
in  government,  we  find  many  examples  of 
where  the  No.  2  man  tries  to  outshine  his 
superior,  especially  wben  his  "boss"  is  away 
from  bis  i>ost. 

In  nilnols,  we  are  fortunate  tbat  Lt.  Gov. 
Samuel  H.  Shapiro  bas  no  aspirations  to  out- 
shine Gov.  Otto  Kerner.  In  fact,  I  have 
beard  Gov.  Kerner  say  publicly  that  wben 
he  is  out  of  the  coimtry  and  Lt.  Gov.  Shapiro 
becomes  tbe  governor,  tbat  be  leaves  tbe 
state  "In  the  best  hands  possible,  knowing 
fuU  well  tbat  there  is  a  man  back  in  Illinois 
wbo  is  personally  loyal  to  me  and  the  people 
of  tbe  State  of  lUlnois." 

It  Is  unusual  tbat  among  the  two  top 
executives  of  a  state,  there  should  be  such 
a  lack  of  bickering.  back-biUng  and  confilct. 
Lt.  Gov.  Shapiro  has  proven  to  be  tbe  good 
right  arm  of  the  governor  whether  Kemer 
U  in  the  state  or  out  of  it.  In  fact,  during 
the  few  times  tbe  governor  may  bave  bad 
rough  going,  it  was  Lt.  Gov.  Shapiro  who 
proved  to  be  bis  most  loyal  supporter  and 
dedicated  friend. 

The  Jewish  National  Fund  is  honoring  Lt. 
Gov.  Shapiro  at  a  state-wide  dinner  on  Jan. 
31  at  the  Palmer  House.  Tbey  will  confer 
upon  blm  the  "Keter  Shem  Tov"  (Crown  of 
tbe  Good  Name) ,  an  honor  be  richly  deserves. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  former  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois, I  am  especially  pleased  that  the 
present  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illinois, 
the  distinguished  and  beloved  Hon. 
Samuel  H.  Shapiro,  has  brought  such 
honor  and  national  acclaim  to  an  office 
it  was  my  privilege  to  occupy  over 
half  a  century  ago.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski], 
for  arranging  this  time  today  so  that  we 
in  the  Congress  can  Join  in  tribute,  ad- 
miration, and  affection  to  a  great  son 
of  Illinois.  The  friends  of  Sam  Shapiro 
are  legion.  They  fill  every  county  and 
every  city  stfid  hsunlet  in  Illinois.  His 
smile,  his  kindly  interest  in  people,  his 
helping  hand  are  as  well  known  to  the 
people  of  Illinois  as  are  his  rare  traits 
of  statesmanship  and  his  masterly  leg- 
islative skill.  His  public  career  is  cer- 
tain to  continue  with  ever-increasing 
brilliance  and  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
Illinois. 

Samuel  H.  Shapiro,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  is  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  a  son  of  Dlinois.  Bom  and  reared 
in  Kankakee,  he  attended  public  grade 
and  Kankakee  High  School.  After  at- 
tending St.  Viator's  College,  he  enrolled 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  where  he 
obtained  his  law  degree  in  1929.  He  re- 
turned to  Kankakee,  to  practice  law  and 
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become  city  attorney  and  State's  at- 
torney. 

During  World  War  n  he  served  in 
the  Navy  where  he  was  attached  to  the 
Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Unit.  In  1946, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature  where  he  served 
14  years.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
cosponsors  of  the  Illinois  Mental  Health 
Code,  the  Illinois  Mental  Deficiency 
Code,  and  other  progressive  mental 
health  legislation  and  was  chairman  of 
the  Illinois  Mental  Health  Commission. 
He  is  presently  chairman  of  the  perma- 
nent Illinois  Commission  on  Mental 
Health.  He  was  elected  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  in  1960. 

Some  years  ago  when  my  friends  were 
honoring  me  on  my  birthday  Lieutenant 
Governor  Shapiro  traveled  from  Spring- 
field to  Chicago,  at  his  own  expense  and 
considerable  Inconvenience,  to  be  with 
me  on  that  occasion,  and  I  have  not 
forgotten.  Sam  Shapiro  is  that  kind  of 
man,  and  that  is  why  he  is  so  beloved 
from  one  part  of  Illinois  to  another. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  congressional  colleagues  from 
Illinois  in  extending  heartiest  congratu- 
lations to  my  good  friend,  the 'distin- 
guished Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illinois, 
Sam  Shapiro. 

We  who  served  with  and  revered  the 
late  great  Speaker  of  the  House,  Sam 
Bayburn,  were  pleased  to  call  him  "Mr. 
Sam."  It  was  a  term  of  endearment, 
of  affection  for  one  whom  everybody  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  great  leader  and  a 
great  msm. 

nilnoisans  have  given  the  same  appel- 
lation to  Sam  Shapiro.  He  is  our  "Mr. 
Sam"  and  he  bears  that  title  proudly 
and  with  distinction.  As  President  of 
the  Illinois  Senate,  he  has  conducted 
himself  in  that  high  office  with  dignity, 
with  fairness,  with  courage,  with  wisdom, 
and  with  great  ability.  His  administra- 
tion has  given  the  people  of  Illinois  a 
shining  example  of  the  highest  quality 
of  public  service. 

Sam  Shapiro  is  a  unique  man,  a  man 
possessed  of  outstanding  personal  traits. 
His  warmth  and  friendliness,  his  will- 
ingness to  help  others,  his  modesty  and 
restraint,  his  Insight  and  perception,  his 
humanltarianism  have  given  him  a  place 
of  honor  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  have 
come  to  know  him. 

It  is  well  that  Sam  Shapiro  has  been 
designated  to  wear  the  Keter  Shem  Tov, 
"the  crown  of  a  good  name"  by  the  Jew- 
ish, National  Fund,  and  that  distin- 
guished organization  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  having  selected  him  for  that 
high  honor.  Truly,  this  event  will  be  a 
most  appropriate  symbolization  of  a  life- 
long wearing  of  that  crown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  call  him 
my  friend. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  during  the  68th  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  that  I  first  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  Mr.  Samuel  H, 
Shapiro,  the  man  who  is  now  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  that  State.  The  year 
was  1953  and  both  Mr.  Shapiro  and  I 
were  representatives  to  the  State  as- 
sembly. I  was  tremendously  impressed 
with  him  then,  and  I  am  still  tremen- 
dously impressed  with  him  now. 
I  shall  always  remember  him  as  the 


man  who  walked  over  to  me,  a  new  rep- 
resentative, and  volimteered  his  every 
assistance.  Since  that  meeting.  Sam 
Shapiro  has  grown  continually  In  my 
affections  and  he  has  certainly  grown 
continually  in  stature  in  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  public  service,  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund  will  present  to  Lieutenant 
Governor  Shapiro,  on  January  31,  1967, 
a  special  Keter  Shem  Tov  Award,  which 
means  "Crown  of  Good."  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  occasion  to  add  my 
own  personal  salute  to  my  good  friend, 
Sam  Shapiro.  He  truly  bears  the  qual- 
ities of  executive  leadership,  but  even 
more  than  that,  he  is  a  human  being  who 
has  compassionate  understanding  and 
who  has  certainly  offered  to  all  people 
seeking  knowledge,  the  benefit  of  his 
own. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  distinguished  colleauge, 
the  Honorable  Roman  Pucinski  from 
Chicago,  and  my  other  Illinois  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  Illinois'  out- 
standing citizens  and  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor— Mr.  Sam  Shapiro. 

"Sam,"  as  he  is  affectionately  known 
in  Illinois,  has  been  selected  by  the  Jew- 
ish National  Fund  as  Man  of  the  Year 
and  will  be  honored  In  Chicago  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  Many  men  In  public  life  are  se- 
lected to  receive  high  honor,  but  Sam  has 
earned  this  honor  by  virtue  of  his  hard 
work,  his  dedication,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  people  of  our  State. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  know- 
ing Sam  Shapiro  ince  1949.  While  I 
was  serving  as  director  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Labor,  Sam,  at  the  same 
time,  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature. As  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
he  conscientiously  and  consistently  voted 
for  programs  that  would  benefit  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  educational  needs  of 
the  people. 

In  1960.  Sam  was  honored  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  by  being  nominated  to  the 
office  of  Lieutenant  Governor.  He  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor  in  1960,  and 
was  reelected  in  1984.  In  that  capacity, 
he  has  interested  himself  in  the  problems 
of  all  of  the  people  ©f  Illinois  and  he  has 
diligently  assisted  Governor  Kerner  and 
the  members  of  both  the  house  and  sen- 
ate in  their  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  and 
wants  of  the  people  of  Illinois. 

I  am  happy  to  join  his  many  friends  in 
commending  Sam  and  in  congratulating 
the  Jewish  National  Fund  on  their  selec- 
tion of  Sam  Shapiro  as  their  Man  of  the 
Year.  I  want  also  to  congratulate  his 
very  charming  and  wonderful  wife  on  the 
tribute  being  bestowed  on  her  husband, 
and  to  congratulate  the  other  members 
of  the  Shapiro  family. 

I  know  that  Sam  Shapiro  is  highly  de- 
serving of  this  honor.  May  he  enjoy  an 
abundance  of  good  health  so  that  he  can 
continue  hs  constructive  and  outstand- 
ing service  of  the  people  of  our  great 
State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 31  the  Jewish  National  Fund  is  hon- 
oring Samuel  Shapiro  with  the  Keter 
Shem  Tov  Award.  Mr.  Sam  of  Illinois, 
as  he  is  popularly  known,  Is  most  cer- 
tainly deserving  otf  this  honor,  which 
means  "Crown  of  a  Good  Name." 


Samuel  Shapiro  has  made  an  out- 
standing record  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  great  State  of  Illinois  and  has 
gained  great  stature  as  a  leader  and  as 
a  humanitarian.  He  is  truly  a  special 
kind  of  person  who  spends  virtually  all  of 
his  time  in  doing  things  for  other  people. 
He  has  worked  unselfishly  and  untiringly 
in  behalf  of  others  and  his  contribution 
to  the  people  of  Illinois  cannot  be 
measured. 

It  certainly  is  most  appropriate  that 
Samuel  Shapiro  be  given  the  Crown  of 
a  Good  Name. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real 
privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  from  Illi- 
nois in  congratulating  our  outstanding 
Lt.  Gov.  S&m  Shapiro  on  being  selected 
to  receive  the  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
by  the  Jewish  National  Fund.  Mr.  Sam, 
as  we  affectionately  call  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Shapiro,  is  a  man  of  rare  talents. 
He  has  proven  ability  to  represent  Illi- 
nois in  the  finest  tradition.  Sam  has 
been  a  great  leader  in  the  field  of  men- 
tal health.  He  has  led  the  fight  for 
many  pieces  of  progressive  legislation 
both  as  a  lawmaker  and  as  presiding 
oflScer  of  the  State  senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues from  Illinois  have  pointed  out. 
Sam  Shapiro  is  highly  deserving  of  this 
signal  honor  being  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  Jewish  National  Fund  in  Chicago 
on  January  31.  I  want  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Sam  and  wish  for 
him  many  more  healthy,  happy  years  of 
dedicated  service. 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  Illinois  col- 
leagues in  extending  congratulations  to 
our  distinguished  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Samuel  H. 
Shapiro,  upon  being  named  as  the  Man 
of  the  Year  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund. 
Sam  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  the 
Jewish  national  fund  testimonial  dinner 
on  January  31.  at  which  time  he  will  be 
awarded  the  Keter  Shem  Tov— the 
Crown  of  a  Good  Name. 

Having  known  Sam  Shapiro  for  many 
years  including  service  together  in  the 
Illinois  State  Legislature.  I  can  easily  at- 
test to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  one  more 
deserving  than  he  for  this  high  honor. 
He  will  wear  well  this  symbolic  crown. 
I  am  certain  that  he  will  continue  to 
epitomize  those  qualities  and  character- 
istics for  which  he  was  chosen  and  for 
which  he  has  long  been  recognized,  and 
thereby  add  new  luster  to  this  coveted 
award 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  Sam  will  en- 
joy his  newest  honor  in  good  health  and 
that  we  may  all  continue  to  be  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  good  work  for  years  to 
come.  I  also  with  to  express  my  best 
wishes  to  his  family  who  undoubtedly 
are  rightfully  proud  of  him  on  this  august 
occasion. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join  my  colleagues  from  Illinois  in 
commending  the  Committee  of  the  Jew- 
ish National  Fund  for  designating  the 
Honorable  Samuel  H.  Shapiro,  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  as 
their  Man  of  the  Year. 

I  can  readily  understand  this  designa- 
tion because  of  the  outstanding  work 
performed  by  Governor  Shapiro  In  the 
field  of  mental  health  as  indicated  by  a 
record  of  his  performance  in  this  field 
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such  as  being  cosponsor  of  the  Illinois 
mental  health  code,  the  mental  defi- 
ciency code,  and  other  progressive  men- 
tal health  legislation,  and  also  because  of 
his  chairmanship  of  the  Mental  Health 
Commission  established  in  1955. 

I  congratulate  Governor  Shapiro  on 
being  the  recipient  of  this  high  honor. 

I  regret  my  inability  to  be  present  in 
Chicago  on  Tuesday.  January  31,  to  wit- 
ness the  presentation  of  the  special 
"Keter  Shem  Tov  Award"  to  him. 


gei«:ral  leave  to  extend 

Mr.  pucinski.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  include  their  remarks  following  my 
remarks  in  a  tribute  to  Lt.  Gov.  Sam 
Shapiro  of  Illinois. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  TRUTH   IN   TRADING   STAMPS 
ACT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  about 
time  that  Congress  adheres  to  the  cry  of 
America's  homemakers  who  seek  the 
frills  eliminated  from  food  sales.  We. 
here  in  this  august  Chamber,  if  we  do  not 
act  now.  wUl  continue  to  force  the  women 
to  pay  for  an  additional  week's  supply 
of  food  each  year. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  which, 
when  enacted,  will  help  to  roll  back  food 
prices  and  Increase  the  coffers  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  This  bill  is  entitled,  "The 
Truth  in  Trading  Stamps  Act." 

It  is  identical  to  the  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced on  October  21,  1966,  prior  to 
the  close  of  the  89th  Congress.  That 
bill  was  introduced  at  that  time  so  that 
my  distinguished  colleagues  could  have 
the  opportimlty  to  review  the  text  of  the 
measures  I  prescribed  and  would  sound 
out  their  own  respective  districts  on  the 
tenor  of  the  shoppers  this  bill  was 
designed  to  protect. 

If  the  constituents  of  my  colleagues 
districts  were  like  mine,  they  were 
bombarded  by  the  homemakers  who 
liave  come  into  their  own  throughout 
America  by  their  strong  demonstrations 
last  autumn.  Those  demonstrations  in- 
dicated that  America's  homemakers 
wanted  the  frills  eliminated  from  food 
sales. 

Over  the  past  2  years  I  have  conducted 
extensive  meetings — along  with  some  of 
my  colleagues — across  the  face  of  this 
land.  We  questioned  retailers,  con- 
sumers, legislators,  economists  and  even 
trading  stamp  company  officials  on  their 
attitude  toward  trading  stamp  practices 
and  their  respective  responsibility  to  the 
public. 

I  have  In  my  possession  hours  of  taped 
testimony  and  substantial  evidence  that 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  regvdatory 
action  Involving  this  bllllon-dollar  in- 
dustry. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  it  clear 
liow  and  here  that  I  am  not  a  foe  of  trad- 
ing stamps.  As  a  former  businessman 
who  used  to  be  engaged  in  marketing 


activities  I  found  trading  stamps  an  ex- 
cellent sales  incentive  device. 

I  must  confess  that  my  own  dear  wife, 
Blanche,  has  many  of  our  bureau  draw- 
ers stuffed  with  imtold  quantities  of  these 
unredeemed,  unofficial  treasures  of  the 
realm. 

There  are  many  trading  stamp  com- 
I>anies  across  this  country  who  are  en- 
gaged in  legitimate  sales  promotional 
ventures. 

My  brief  is  not  with  the  reputable  but 
with  the  disreputable  companies  who 
stalk  this  land  and  rob  our  shoppers  of 
untold  millions  each  day,  at  the  same 
time  depriving  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  a 
fair  share  of  tax  revenues.  And  the 
trading  stamp  companies  can  do  this 
now  because  there  is  no  standard  Fed- 
eral regulation  to  govern  their  activities. 
Of  the  48  out  of  the  50  States  who 
pennit  trading  stamps,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 48  different  sets  of  highly 
questionable  standards  by  which  these 
companies  operate. 

This  august  body  has  seen  fit  In  the 
past  to  exercise  a  degree  of  influence  and 
control  on  industries  engaged  in  equal 
if  not  lesser  financial  influence  over  the 
American  public. 

Certainly  those  industries  engaged  in 
interstate  practices  such  as  banking, 
trucking,  and  the  like  are  not  immune 
from  Federal  regulatory  measures.  How 
then  can  we  reason  that  trading  stamp 
companies  that  deal,  by  their  own  admis- 
sion, with  80  percent  of  all  American 
homes;  an  Industry  that  shows  an  an- 
nual Increase  of  over  $10  million,  and  an 
Industry  that  did  an  estunated  $1  billion 
in  1966,  remain  immime  to  legislative 
responsibility? 

This  past  congressional  recess  my  dis- 
trict experienced  wave  after  wave  of 
women's  organizations  calling  upon  me 
to  do  something  about  the  rise  In  the  cost 
of  food  prices. 

With  the  Introduction  of  this  bill  today 
I  am  doing  just  that.  And  here  is  why. 
Trading  stamps  add  2  percent  to  the  food 
costs.  If  this  2  percent  were  optional  and 
the  cost  could  be  turned  back  to  the 
housewife,  those  women  who  desired 
could  save  1  week's  free  supply  of  food 
each  year. 

If  Congress  does  not  adhere  to  the  cry 
of  America's  homemakers,  they  are  forc- 
ing the  women  to  pay  for  an  swiditional 
week's  supply  of  food. 

Please  note  that  I  use  the  term  op- 
tional. I  said  previously  that  I  am  not  a 
foe  of  trading  stamps  per  se.  But  I  do 
believe  most  sincerely  that  women,  or 
any  collector  of  trading  stamps,  should 
have  the  option  of  redeeming  the  stamps 
for  merchandise  or  cash.  However,  this 
is  presently  impossible. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  stamps  are  a 
form  of  advertising  and  therefore  the  In- 
crease is  Justified.  There  are  many  Im- 
portant authorities  and  the  courts  who 
disagree  with  the  theory  on  the  groimds 
that  advertising  gives  Information  where 
and  what  merchandise  is  available. 

Trading  stamps  achieve  no  such  pur- 
pose. Shoppers  pay  cash  for  the  right  to 
only  borrow  these  stamps:  for  the  trad- 
ing stamp  compariles  allege  that  the 
stamps  are  merely  losmed  to  the  shopper. 
At  no  time  are  they  her  property  to  ex- 
change or  transfer. 
The  retailer  as  well  as  the  shopper  Is 


at  the  mercy  of  the  stamp  company  whoi 
It  comes  to  determining  the  redemption 
value  of  these  stamps.  And  the  stamp 
company  may  change  that  value  at  their 
own  discretion  without  prior  notice  to 
either  retailer  or  shopper. 

How  many  women  are  lured  into  sav- 
ing for  a  needed  article  only  to  find  upon 
attempting  to  redeem  stamps  for  the 
item  at  one  value,  find  that  the  value  is 
either  increased  or  the  item  even  deleted. 
And,  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  re- 
demption, permit  me  to  enlighten  you, 
my  learned  colleagues,  on  a  few  eye- 
opening  revelations. 

Just  how  many  stamps  are  redeemed 
and  how  much  money  is  involved?    Here 
again  the  number  of  stamps  redeemed 
and  how  much  money  is  Involved  Is  ques- 
tionable.   Many  feel  that  as  high  as  50 
percent  of  the  stamps  piu-chased  by  re- 
tailers and  distributed  to  shoppers,  never 
find  their  way  back  to  the  redemption 
centers.    As  I  said,  my  wife,  I  must  con- 
fess, contributes  in  some  small  way  to 
that  figure.     Leading  stamp  companies 
report  that  they  redeem  75  to  95  percent 
of  these  stamps.   But,  under  the  present 
system,    stamp    companies    have    the 
privilege  of  deciding  for  the  Treasury, 
without  verification,  their  own  redemp- 
tion estimates.     If  the  stamp  is  valued 
at  one-tenth  of  a  cent  and  10  percent 
are  not  redeemed,  that  is  $100  million 
worth  of  stamps  that  go  unredeemed 
each  year.     This  being  the  case  there 
have  been  no  taxes  paid  on  one-half 
billion  dollars  of  hidden  income  over  the 
past  decade.    Had  there  been,  the  U.S. 
Treasviry  would  be  richer  today  by  the 
taxes  on  one-half  billion  dollars,  or  we 
would  have  a  goodly  percentage  of  the 
estimated  revenue  expected  to  be  derived 
the  first  year  of  operation  from  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  6-percent  surcharge  on 
Federal  Income  taxes. 

The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co. — S  &  H 
Green  Stamps — In  a  decision  handed 
down  in  New  Jersey  stated  that  they  con- 
sidered the  stamp  contract  a  simple  con- 
tract and  that  they  were  not  liable,  under 
the  statute  of  limitations  of  6  years. 
Paragraph  14  of  answer  of  Sperry  & 
Hutchinson  Co.,  filed  May  31,  1955,  in 
State  of  New  Jersey  v.  Sperry  &  Hutch- 
inson Co.,  (S.  Ct.  N.J.  1956)  127  A  (2d) 
169.  This  being  the  case,  my  colleagues, 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  hold  In 
reserve  this  money  tax  free.  It  should 
be  escheated  to  the  States  or  there  should 
be  taxes  paid  on  It  since  It  Is  profit. 

If  you  are  the  least  bit  curious,  and  I 
am  sure  you  are.  what  happens  to  these 
enormous  tax-free,  and  I  repeat,  tax- 
free,  funds?  Here  s«aln,  research  shows 
that  this  money  Is  used  for  expansion 
and  other  purposes — a  device  which  I 
know  no  other  Industry  enjoys.  And 
again,  my  colleagues.  I  repeat  I  am  not 
against  trading  stamps  as  a  promotional 
device.  I  only  ask  that  their  tax-free 
sanctuary  be  reexamined  and  reap- 
praised by  the  proper  authorities  and 
that  the  proposals  of  my  bill  be  consid- 
ered carefully  by  every  Member  who  is 
serious  In  his  efforts  to  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  food  prices. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  report 
presented  before  the  marketing  legisla- 
tion class  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati. It  iB  titled,  "The  Truth  About 
Trading  Stamps."  Ilnvlte  you  to  exam- 
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Ine  Its  contents  carefully.  This  booklet, 
distributed  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  Inc.,  repre- 
sents 200,000  members  throughout  the 
United  states.  Their  report  shows 
clearly  that  "action  to  curb  abuses  of 
tzwUng  stamps  plans  Is  long  overdue." 

Since  It  Is  overdue,  here  is  what  my 
bill  will  do  to  bring  about  needed  regu- 
latory action: 

The  Truth  In  Trading  Stamps  Act  will 
provide  for  redemption  at  the  option  of 
the  consumer  for  cash  or  stamps.  Trad- 
ing stamps  Imve  been  found  not  free, 
and  they  are  not  gifts.  The  bill  will  pre- 
vent any  false  and  deceptive  advertising 
of  this  type. 

The  bill  will  require  trading  stamp 
companies  to  hold  adequate  reserves,  re- 
quire ftnniia.i  reiwrts,  require  escheat  to 
the  State  of  any  unredeemed  stamps,  re- 
quire stamp  companies  to  register  with 
the  proposed  Commission  on  Trading 
Stamp  Practices  and  grant  this  Commis- 
sion powers  to  investigate  and  penalize 
any  person  who  omits  or  fails  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  act. 

I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  that  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced be  printed  in  its  entirety. 

The  tenor  of  the  public  is  clear,  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  The  time  for 
action  is  now.  And  I  invite  all  of  you  to 
Join  me  in  cosponsorlng  this  legislation. 


POLL    ON    VIETNAMESE    CONFLICT 
BY  RESPONSIBLE  TEENAGERS 

Mr.  McCLXTRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stu- 
dents at  Lakeland  High  School  in  Rath- 
drum,  Idaho,  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward dispelling  the  image  of  today's 
teenager  as  irresponsible. 

A  recent  poll  on  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict, taken  in  the  school's  social  studies 
classes.  Illustrates  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  students  are  concerned  citizens.  It 
is  regrettable  that  a  number  of  those 
polled  are  likely  to  serve  with  the  mili- 
tary in  southeast  Asia  someday.  And 
yet,  the  responses  to  the  questions  seem 
to  have  been  motivated  by  concern  for 
the  coimtry's  welfare  rather  than  con- 
cern for  self. 

To  School  Principal  Richard  Snook 
and  Social  Studies  Department  Chair- 
man Dennis  F.  Carey,  my  congratula- 
tions for  the  fine  Job  they  are  doing  at 
Lakeland  High.  But  most  of  all.  I  com- 
pliment the  students  themselves  for  tak- 
ing an  active  Interest  in  national  prob- 
lems. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  prodding 
from  responsible  students  throughotit  the 
oountey  would  pave  the  way  for  an  In- 
dQtth  study  of  Vietnam  by  the  Congresa. 

Tlie  poll  follows: 

SrUOBfT  VnCTNAX  POUCT  OFxmoN  Poix 

(1)  Bomb  dlstlngulabed  commentaton 
bav«  said  tliat  Oongreaa  has  been  at  fault  In 
not  bavlng  a  fall  scale  debate  on  tbe  Ad- 
mlnUtration'i  poUcieB  In  Viet  Nam.  Do  70a 
agree  or  disagree?    Agree  1B4.  dieagree,  98. 

(2)  If  a  peace  oooferenoe  in  VitA  Nam  pro- 


vided  for  free  electlona  that  oould  result  In 
CommunlstB  being  part  of  the  Vietnamese 
government,  would  you  favor  such  an  ar- 
rangement or  not?    Would  40,  would  not  210. 

(3)  If  our  opponent*  In  Viet  Nam  refuse 
to  negotiate,  what  should  be  the  U.S.  poUcy? 

(a)  Withdraw  all  military  forces,  6. 

(b)  Continue  to  build  up  armed  forces  In- 
definitely, 30. 

(c)  Maintain  our  ourrent  strength  aa  a 
holding  force,  38. 

(d)  Hold  our  forces  at  the  same  level  and 
accelerate  bombing  of  civilian  targets  In  the 
north,  60. 

(e)  Increase  our  ground  forces  and  accel- 
erate bombing  of  civilian  targets  In  north,  93. 

(f)  Refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  United 
Nations  for  a  decision,  22. 

(4)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  that  It  was 
Wise  to  change  the  role  of  the  U.S.  military 
In  Viet  Nam  from  advisors  to  the  Viet  army 
to  greatly  Increased  participation  in  the  ac- 
tual fighting?     Agree  178,  disagree  70. 

(5)  Newspaper  reports  from  Viet  Nam 
sometimes  differ  shanfly  from  official  govern- 
ment reports.  When  they  differ,  which  do 
you  think  Is  nearer  tlje  truth?  The  govern- 
ment 87,  the  newspapers  57,  neither  98. 

(6)  The  U.S.  Constitution  states  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  declare  war.  The 
Viet  Nam  war  has  not  been  so  declared.  Do 
you  think  that  the  President  should  rec<Mn- 
mend  such  a  formal  declaration?  Yes  81,  no 
164  (yes  or  no) . 

(7)  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  re- 
classifying the  draft  status  of  students  to 
Immediate  induction  if  they  protest  publicly 
against  the  administration's  policy  in  Viet 
Nam?     Approve  113,  disapprove  133. 

(8)  Is  President  Jobnson  doing  a  good  Job 
as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Porcee?    Yes  113,  no  103. 

Political  affiliation  of  students  polled:  Re- 
publican 57,  Democrat  81.  Independent  106. 


LET'S  STOP  POISONING  OUR  AIR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  New  Ybrk  [Mr.  Ottinger] 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce  a  measure 
which  I  first  sponsored  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress to  provide  an  answer  to  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  air  pollution  in  the  Na- 
tion. My  bill  would  call  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  undertake  an  immediate 
program  of  research  and  development  to 
produce  a  feasible  alternative  to  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine.  If  successful, 
this  program  could  result  in  a  two-thirds 
reduction  in  the  pollutants  in  our  at- 
mosphere and  a  dramatic  Improvement 
in  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

When  I  first  Intnxiuced  this  measure, 
which  was  similar  to  a  bill  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  there  were 
many  who  did  not  take  it  seriously. 

In  the  ensuing  months,  with  the  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Magnuson.  and  the 
growing  public  awareness  spurred  by  the 
American  Public  Power  Association  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  a  convincing  body  of  pub- 
lic Information  has  been  developed  as  to 
the  need  for  action. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  In  the  past 
24  hours  alone,  we  Americans  dumped 
nearly  370,000  tons  of  poisonous  garbage 
into  the  air  we  all  breathe — and  the 
daily  rate  is  rising  rapidly  in  spite  of  all 
our  current  efforts  at  abatement  and 
control. 

Between  now  and  1976  we  will  pour  a 


total  of  1,670,000,000  tons  of  dangerous 
waste  into  our  atmosphere  and  the  cm- 
nual  pollution  rate  will  have  risen  by 
more  than  50  percent. 

The  133  million  tons  of  measurable 
particulate  pollution  we  now  produce  an- 
nually already  exceeds  our  total  yearly 
iron  and  steel  production  by  2  million 
tons. 

Unless  immediate  action  is  taken,  air 
pollution  will  soon  become  our  largest— 
and  most  deadly — product. 

Three  years  ago,  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  reported  that 
this  systematic  poisoning  of  our  atmos- 
phere was  then  costing  the  American 
public  more  than  $11  billion  each  year  in 
property  dam£«e  alone.  With  the  in- 
crease in  the  rate  and  volume  of  pollu- 
tion and  general  inflation  over  the  past 
3  years,  this  estimate  must  now  be  con- 
sidered extremely  conservative. 

COST  ESTIMATES  NEEDED 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
no  one  has  ever  tried  to  estimate  the  costs 
that  result  from  such  side  effects  as  the 
devaluation  of  urban  properties  near  par- 
ticularly pimgent  sources  of  pollutioa 
Nor  has  anyone  computed  the  havoc  that 
has  been  inflicted  on  other  imi>ortant 
elements  of  our  environment.  We  do 
have  some  hints,  however. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  here  in  Washington,  December 
25-31,  1966,  agricultural  experts  branded 
air  pollution  as  the  greatest  single  de- 
stroyer of  American  food  crops.  They 
reported  that  damage  from  air  pollution 
now  costs  farmers  more  than  the  com- 
bined damage  of  weather  and  pests.  In 
New  Jersey,  for  example,  these  experts 
reported  that  within  the  past  5  years  air 
pollution  has  virtually  wiped  out  the 
spinach  industry.  Lettuce,  endive,  and 
chicory  f  sumers  in  the  Garden  State  are 
now  experiencing  serious  difficulties. 

The  spread  of  chemical  plants  around 
the  Niagara  Falls  region  of  my  own  State 
of  New  York  has,  according  to  these  agri- 
cultural experts,  all  but  eliminated  fann- 
ing in  this  once  fertile  surea. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  reported  that 
sulfur  dioxide  from  the  smdcestacks  of 
TVA's  powerplants  has  already  destroyed 
00  percent  of  Tennessee's  white  pine 
trees  in  one  20-mile  radius. 

The  most  tragic  cost  of  all  is  to  the 
Nation's  health.  There  has  been  surpris- 
ingly little  effort  to  Identify  what  this 
cost  really  is.  but  a  frightening,  if  frag- 
mentary, picture  can  be  gleaned  from 
general  statistics. 

In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area, 
where  between  70  and  80  tons  of  filth  fall 
on  each  square  mile  each  year,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  dying  from  lung  ailments 
is  doubling  every  5  years.  Men  over  50, 
who  live  or  work  in  the  metropolitan 
area  are  twice  as  likely  to  die  of  lung  dis- 
eases as  their  more  fortunate  peers  In  less 
polluted  areas. 

In  the  past  36  years  the  national  death 
rate  from  lung  cancer  has  soared  from 
3  per  hundred  thousand  to  26  per  hun- 
dred thousand,  a  ninefold  Increcue. 

In  the  26  years  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  kept  sepcu'ate  statistics  on 
emphysema  and  emphysema  bronchitis, 
the  number  of  persons  dying  of  these 
diseases  has  increased  six  times.  In  spite 
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of  dramatic  medical  treatments  that  pro- 
long the  life  of  sufferers. 

Wonder  drugs  have  scored  impressive 
victories  over  infectious  lung  diseases, 
but  air  pollution  has  scored  an  even  more 
impressive  and  deadly  victory. 

Air  pollution,  like  water  pollution  and 
urban  slums,  is  a  direct  result  of  our  un- 
paralleled economic  expansion.  Indus- 
trial production,  power  generation,  waste 
disposal  and  heating,  which  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  economic  lead- 
ership, also  play  key  roles  in  poisoning 
our  atmosphere.  Why.  then,  do  we 
single  out  the  internal  combustion  engine 
of  the  car,  bus,  and  truck  for  special  ac- 
tion now? 

Of  the  total  133  million  tons  of  meas- 
urable pollution  we  are  producing  an- 
nually, the  internal  combustion  engine 
produces  more  than  85  million  tons — or 
almost  two-thirds.  Four-fifths  of  this 
total,  or  about  73  million  tons,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  74  million  automobiles  in 
operation  In  the  Nation  today.  Obvi- 
ously, if  we  can  find  a  feasible  alternative 
to  the  gasoline  engine  for  the  car,  we  can 
reduce  air  pollution  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent. If  that  alternative  will  serve  for 
the  18  mUlion  trucks  and  buses  in  the 
Nation,  we  can  reduce  the  total  by  better 
than  63  percent. 

CONTROL  POLLUTION  AT  SOUKCX 

Rather  than  pressing  ahead  with  al- 
ternatives to  internal  combustion  en- 
gines, why  can  we  not  act  to  control  their 
pollution? 

In  1965  Congress  approached  the  prob- 
lem by  amending  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  set  standards  for 
the  control  of  automobile  emissions. 
These  standards  have  now  been  promul- 
gated and  are  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
for  1968  cars,  but  everyone  recognizes 
that  they  are  at  best  a  temporary 
stopgap.  ^  ^      ,^,      .    . 

The  most  effective  and  feasible  abate- 
ment devices  available  today  reduce  pol- 
lution from  cars  by  about  60  percent.  If 
these  most  stringent  standards  were  en- 
forced immediately  on  all  new  cars,  it 
would  affect  only  9  million  of  the  esti- 
mated 77  million  cars  on  the  road  in  1968. 
With  the  total  increase  in  registrations 
this  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  total 
pollution  of  about  2  million  tons  in  1968 
even  though  the  rate  of  increase  would 
be  sUghtly  reduced.  ^    ^r.  . 

Transportation  experts  estimate  that 
there  will  be  more  than  100  million  cars 
on  the  roads  of  this  Nation  by  1975.  In 
the  face  of  such  increase,  control  devices 
will  not  even  help  us  to  hold  our  own. 

Furthermore,  we  have  distressing 
evidence  that  the  control  devices  will  not 
hold  up.  In  Los  Angeles,  where  regula- 
tions went  into  effect  last  year  requiring 
all  new  automobiles  to  carry  pollution 
control  devices,  it  has  been  found  that 
after  only  a  few  months,  the  efficiency  of 
these  devices  is  reduced  by  as  much  as 
one-half. 

DEADLT    BTPBODTTCT8    OF    POLLTJTION 

What  does  the  internal  combustion 
engine  contribute  to  our  environment? 

Carbon  monoxide,  a  major  emission, 
kills  by  preventing  the  blood  from  ab- 
sorbing and  earning  oxygen.  Recent 
studies  indicate  that  this  gas  may  be 


responsible  for  many  of  the  headaches, 
nausea,  and  general  impairment  of  bodily 
functions  that  are  increasingly  frequent 
complaints  of  city  dwellers. 

The  effect  of  concentrations  of  lead 
emissions  is  currently  the  subject  of 
much  debate.  Although  lead  has  very 
toxic  effects  on  humans,  we  simply  do 
not  know  whether  the  substantial  emis- 
sions from  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine reach  or  harm  our  citizens. 

Another  major  emission  is  the  oxides 
of  nitrogen  which  convert  into  highly 
toxic  nitrogen  dioxide.  Studies  on  labo- 
ratory animals  demonstrate  that  emphy- 
sema and  other  respiratory  ailments  are 
promoted  by  high  concentrations  of  this 
gas. 

The  most  damaging  byproducts  of 
hitemal  combustion  are  the  unbumed 
hydrocarbons  which  combine  with  nitro- 
gen dioxide  on  warm  sunny  days  to 
create  that  deadly  new  phenomenon  of 
our  metropolitan  centers,  photochemical 
smog.  Smog  is  exceedingly  unpleasant, 
but  more  unpleasant  still  is  the  related 
phenomenon  of  the  thermal  inversion. 

Under  certain  conditions,  the  warm 
layer  of  smog-laden  air,  acting  as  a 
blanket,  entraps  all  the  smoke  and 
smells,  all  the  soot  and  noxious  gases  that 
an  urban  area  produces.  Unable  to 
escape  from  this  artificial  atmospheric 
envelope,  the  air  within  the  city  becomes 
fouler  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  fortuitous 
breeze  or  other  beneficial  act  of  nature, 
the  very  air  becomes  a  lethal  gas. 

In  London  in  1962  such  a  phenomenon 
kiUed  4,000  people.  Similar  pherx^mena 
have  killed  in  New  York,  Chica,'  and 
Los  Angeles. 

If  there  are  feasible  alternatives  to  the 
internal  combustion  engine  that  would 
reduce  the  pollution  by  60  percent,  the 
Federal  CJovemment  has  a  clear  duty 
to  help  develop  them. 

This  is  what  my  bill  provides.    It  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  imdertake  neces- 
sary research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration programs  to  produce  a  feasible 
alternative  to  the  internal  combustion 
engine    with    particular    emphasis    on 
electric  vehicles  and  their  components. 
It  directs  the  Secretary  to  cooperate  with 
Industry,  with  the  Secretaries  of  Trans- 
portation, Commerce,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Defense,  and  with  all  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  depart- 
ments concerned.    It  then  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $2  million  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  to  get  the  program  started. 
I  do  not  propose  the  electric  car  as  the 
only  possible   alternative.    In  carrying 
out  the  program  imder  my  bill,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  explore  all  feasi- 
ble power  sources  and  methods  of  trans- 
portation. 

Many  imaginative  proposals  have 
been  offered  recently  which  incorporate 
the  use  of  electric  vehicles.  A  Massa- 
chusetts company  has  developed  a  sys- 
tem of  special  small  cars— called  the 
Alden  StaRRcar  system— which  travel 
on  regular  roads  or  on  a  special  auto- 
matic guideway.  While  on  the  guide- 
way,  these  battery-driven  vehicles  travel 
twice  as  fast  as  ordinary  cars  and  offer 
a  uniquely  safe  method  of  high-speed 
mass  transit. 


A  feasible  "moving  sidewalk"  Is  now 
possible  to  relieve  congestion  and  speed 
transportation  in  our  cities. 

Another  interesting  proposal  is  that 
of  provl(Ung  electric  buses  in  our  national 
piu-ks  to  move  large  numbers  of  visitors 
In  a  smokeless,  quiet  manner  within  the 
park  area. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  after 
more  than  a  decade  of  serious  study  and 
Investigation  the  main  thrust  of  scien- 
tlflc  thought  holds  that  electric  cars  are 
the  most  feasible  alternative  available. 
I  suspect  that  many  who  resist  the 
concept  of  the  electric  car  may  be  pre- 
judiced by  a  stereotype  resulting  from 
the  early  electrics.  They  picture  a  little 
old  lady  in  a  shawl  and  long  skirts  spin- 
ning merrily  down  the  road  in  a  con- 
verted surrey  at  the  breathtaking  rate 
of  20  miles  an  hour. 

Let  me  assure  this  distinguished  body 
that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  drove  to  work  this  morning  in 
an  experimental  electric  car  developed 
by  the  Yardney  Electric  Corp.  of  New 
York.  It  is  parked  right  outside  the 
Capitol  now  and  I  invite  any  one  of  my 
coUeagttes  to  come  out  and  try  it. 

This  car.  the  Yardney  Silvercel,  is  only 
an  experimental  model  converted  from 
one  of  the  more  popular  foreign  compacts 
on  the  market  today.  Like  the  other  ex- 
perimental models  built  by  Exide,  Ford. 
General  Motors,  Chrysler,  and  numerous 
other  companies  and  individuals,  it  has 
been  put  together  from  existing  compo- 
nents to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
the  concept.  But  even  this  single  expert- 
mental  model  proves  conclusively  to  me 
that  an  attractive,  modem  electric  vehi- 
cle, capable  of  matching  the  performance 
of  the  gasoline  engine  in  most  applica- 
tions is  not  a  future  prospect,  but  a  pres- 
ent reality — if  we  devote  the  time  and 
money  to  perfecting  the  concept  that  the 
project  deserves. 

■LICTUC   CAB   FiarOaiCANCB 

This  morning  on  my  way  to  woric.  I 
drove  three  other  passengers  in  absolute 
comfort  at  speeds  of  up  to  55  miles  an 
hour.  We  accelerated  from  zero  to  30 
miles  per  hour  in  5  seconds,  optimum 
performance  for  a  standard  car. 

The  car  is  operating  on  four  produc- 
tion-model. aviation-t3T)e  batteries  de- 
veloped for  the  P-105  fighter  bomber. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  car  I  am  driv- 
ing is  essentially  a  demonstrator.   With- 
in a  year  these  same  components,  de- 
signed specifically  for  automobiles,  could 
be  perfected  to  develop  speeds  of  up  to 
65  miles  an  hour  with  acceleration  from 
zero  to  65  miles  per  hour  in  15  seconds. 
If  the  funds  authorized  In  my  bill  were 
available  now.  it  would  be  possible  to 
shape  these  components  into  a  vehicle 
capable  of  traveling  at  80  miles  per  hour 
and  accelerating  from  zero  to  60  miles 
per  hour  in  10  seconds.    The  battery  in 
the  car  would  have  a  life  of  3  to  5  years 
or  75,000  miles  and  it  would  be  capable 
of  traveling  200  miles  on  a  single  charge. 
Other  experimental  models  perform  com- 
parably with  other  types  of  battery  and 
there  Is  no  question  that  if  both  the  car 
and  the  battery  are  designed  together  for 
optimum  performance  we  can  expand  the 
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horizons  of  the  electrical  vehicle  as  far  as 
may  be  necessary. 

The  initial  cost  of  electric  cars  is  still 
a  problem.  Silver-zinc  batteries,  giving 
a  range  of  100  miles  per  charge,  for  ex- 
ample, would  cost  about  $2,230.  This  ts 
not  a  serious  obstacle  however.  The 
most  expensive  element  of  the  battery — 
the  silver — is  totally  recoverable  at  the 
end  of  the  battery's  3-  to  5-year  life,  so 
that  the  true  cost  Is  only  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction—between $700  and  $900 — plus 
the  expense  of  installation.  This  is  true 
for  all  the  battery  types  now  in  use  that 
have  expensive  components. 

With  present  technology,  the  consumer 
could  rent  these  batteries  for  peimies  a 
day.  There  are  batteries  on  the  horizon 
that  would  have  longer  life,  greater 
power,  and  are  made  of  common  and 
quite  inexpensive  elements — the  nickel- 
zinc,  zinc-air,  or  the  lithium-air  bat- 
teries, for  example. 

The  most  attractive  feature  of  electric 
cars  is  their  operating  economy.  The 
car  I  am  driving  can  be  completely  re- 
charged for  about  10  cents  at  present 
electric  rates.  Even  greater  economies 
are  possible  if  we  develop  a  production 
technology. 

One  barrier  has  been  the  creation  of 
a  market  adequate  to  support  a  major 
automotive  innovation.  Many  financiers 
and  automotive  experts  still  remember 
only  too  clearly  the  experience  of  Tucker 
and  the  rueful  remark  of  Henry  Kaiser 
when  his  auto  effort  failed,  that  although 
he  expected  to  drop  $50  million  in  the 
effort,  he  "didn't  expect  it  to  disappear 
without  a  ripple." 

The  more  than  330,000  cars  and  trucks 
operated  by  the  Federal  agencies  may 
offer  a  unique  solution.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  are  operated  in  applica- 
tions for  which  the  electric  car  Is  superb- 
ly  suited.  It  would  be  consistent  with 
the  President's  Executive  Order  No.  11282 
directing  all  Federal  agencies  to  end  air 
pollution.  To  require  the  use  of  electrics 
is  an  appropriate  application. 

The  feasibility,  and  dramatic  economy, 
of  electric  trucks  for  urban  postal  serv- 
ice has  been  proven  by  actual  operating 
experience  of  the  United  Parcel  Service. 
UPS  has  been  using  electric  trucks  since 
they  opened  their  first  oflBce  in  New  York 
in  1930.  It  takes  only  two  men  to  main- 
tain the  entire  fleet  of  20  trucks.  The 
batteries  have  an  average  life  of  5  years 
and  the  only  service  they  need  Is  charg- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  day's  run. 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
great  strides  In  the  development  of 
transportation  methods  that  will  serve 
the  needs  of  our  modem  cities  and  re- 
duce the  deadly  tide  of  pollution.  We 
have  lagged  badly  In  this  development 
in  the  past  and  the  only  way  to  close 
the  gap  between  the  potential  and  the 
reality  Is  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
enter  into  a  development  and  demon- 
stration program  in  cooperation  with 
American  industry  as  my  bill  provides. 

An   editorial   in   today's   New   York 

Times  presents  an  excellent  summary 

which  I  read  into  the  Record  at  this  time : 

[From  the  JTew  York  Times,  Jan.  18,  1967] 

Protectino  Nrw  York's  Ant 

New  YoTlt  Is  lucky,  a  Federal  meteorologist 
told  the  recent  Interstate  air  pollution  con- 
ference here.    Its  location  next  to  the  ocean 


and  Its  relatively  strong  winds  perralt  the 
City's  atmosphere  to  cleanse  Itself  with  un- 
usual ease  and  speed.  Air  pollution  such 
as  Is  normal  here  would  make  the  atmos- 
phere intolerable  for  human  belnga  If  It 
took  place  In  many  other  parts  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Even  so,  the  city  is  threatened  by  rising 
clouds  of  aerial  sewage;  and  already  there 
are  times — as  last  Thanksgiving — when  at- 
mospheric Inversions  and  stagnation  threaten 
disaster. 

Underlining  the  seriousness  of  this  situa- 
tion Is  the  Federal  Ga^'ernment  report  that 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area 
has  the  worst  sulphuf  dioxide  pollution  In 
the  entire  country,  and  an  almost  equally 
unenviable  status  In  rtspect  to  carbon  mon- 
oxide p>olIutlon. 

In  addition,  as  every  resident  knows,  there 
Is  an  excessive  abundance  of  smoke  and  soot 
m  the  city's  air.  The  cost  of  trying  to  cope 
with  the  area's  atmospheric  poisons  was  put 
by  one  witness  at  about  $620  per  family  an- 
nually, or  about  $3,000,000,000.  The  damage 
done  to  health  and  comfort  la  Incalculable. 
Fortunately  the  chief  culprits  responsible 
for  these  conditions  are  Identifiable.  The 
role  of  the  automobllt  and  truck  as  a  con- 
tributor to  air  pollutioii  is  widely  recognized, 
and  the  latest  testimony  only  adds  to  the 
already  overwhelming  case  for  cutting  down 
this  soxrrce  of  gaseous  garbage.  The  meas- 
ures which  have  begun  to  be  taken  to  les- 
sen noxious  automobUe  exhaust  fumes  are, 
however,  grossly  Inadequate. 

Any  serioiis  attack  on  pollution  caused 
by  motor  vehicles  will  have  to  Involve  a  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  cars  and  trucks 
entering  the  city,  and  also  in  the  average 
annual  use  of  those  that  are  already  here. 
Such  drastic  measures  would  have  the  wel- 
come side  effect  of  spsedlng  up  the  develop- 
ment and  introduction  of  electric  vehicles. 
Much  of  the  other  air  pollution  comes 
from  a  few  large  offenders.  The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service's  tabulation  of 
those  who  pour  sulphur  dioxide  Into  the  air 
showed  that  fewer  than  60  major  plants  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  damage.  The  worst 
of  these  are  the  public  utilities — Consoli- 
dated Edison,  Jersey  Central  Power  and 
Light,  and  Public  Service — along  with  a 
number  of  metallurgical,  oil  and  chemical 
plants  In  the  most  noxious  region  of  North- 
em  New  Jersey.  This  concentration  of  of- 
fenders should  make  It  comparatively  easy 
to  overcome  the  problem.  A  minimum  re- 
form would  be  requite  that  public  utilities 
switch  as  promptly  as  possible  to  oil  with 
maximally  low  sulphur  content  and  to  nat- 
ural gas. 

To  clean  up  this  area's  fouled  air  supply 
will  cost  a  good  deal  of  money,  force  many 
people  to  change  their  accustomed  ways  of 
doing  things,  and  step  on  the  toes  of  some 
powerful  vested  Interests.  But  that  Is  the 
only  way  to  Insure  Kew  York's  more  than 
ten  mlUlon  people  against  aerial  catastrophe. 

Pollution  and  transportation  are  prob- 
lems for  the  Nation,  but  crises  for  our 
cities.  For  this  reason,  and  because  of 
the  clear  reluctance  of  the  transportation 
establishment  to  take  the  lead,  I  believe 
Congress  should  vest  the  responsibility 
for  future  development  in  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Prom  his  vantage  point — free  of  commit- 
ments to  the  entrenched  Interests,  but 
cooperating  with  industry  and  drawing 
upon  the  resources  of  all  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments — the  Secretary  has 
both  the  mandate  and  capability  to 
succeed. 

One  of  the  leading  scientists  In  the  bat- 
tery field  was  explaining  to  me  the  other 
day  the  ways  that  inertia  and  indiffer- 
ence had  impeded  progress  In  this  area. 
He  attributed  this  to  a  reluctance  to  buck 


the  entrenched  interests  and  to  a  failure 
to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  pollution 
danger. 

In  New  York,  he  said,  we  are  not  far 
from  the  day  when  people  start  dropping 
dead  in  the  streets  from  our  impure  and 
poisonous  air.  If  we  wait  until  then  to 
start,  it  may  be  too  late. 

This  Nation  needs  and  can  have  clean 
air,  but  only  if  we  take  the  initiative  to- 
day.   Congress  can,  and  must,  act. 
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HON.    WALTER    FRANKLIN    HORAN 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Elansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  sadness  that  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  a  devoted  American  and 
former  colleague  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives — the  Honorable  Walter 
Franklin  Horan.  Certainly  the  entire 
country  mourns  his  untimely  death,  and 
especially  those  of  us,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
his  experience  and  guidance  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress. 

Walter  Koran's  life  was  dedicated  to 
public  service.  After  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I,  he  interrupted  his  high 
school  training  to  enlist  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  served  his  country  from  April  1917 
to  November  1919.  After  his  discharge 
from  service,  he  completed  his  high 
school  education  and  subsequently  grad- 
uated from  Washington  State  College  in 
1925.  Walter  Horan  was  first  elected  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1942 
and  ably  served  the  Fifth  District  of 
the  State  of  Washington  until  the  88th 
Congress  in  1964 — a  total  of  22  years  in 
the  House. 

Walter  Horan  was  a  respected  Member 
of  the  House,  and  he  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  his  colleagues  for  his  de- 
votion to  the  principles  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  as  well  as  his  dedication  and 
willingness  to  serve  his  constituents  and 
his  country.  He  was  diligent,  and  re- 
spected for  his  views  and  judgment.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  as  an  outstand- 
ing American,  Walter  Horan  will  be  re- 
membered by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of 
his  association. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympatliy  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 


WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER  SUPPORTS 
HOOVER-TYPE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  may  extend  his 
remarlES  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  at  this  time  like  to  join 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  support 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
the     Organization     of     the     Executive 


Branch  of  the  Government.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  for  that 
purpose. 

We  are  all  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
Increasingly  more  obvious  overlapping  of 
governmental  programs.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  continuing  communications 
gap  between  officials  at  all  levels  of  the 
Federal  Government.  We  are  aware  of 
the  growing  number  of  forms,  reports, 
directives,  and  questionnaires  that  have 
become  commonplace  in  our  Federal 
Government.  And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  all  aware  and,  I  am  afraid  some 
of  us  are  becoming  much  more  aware,  of 
the  delays  in  the  processing  by  Federal 
ofQcials  of  what  should  be  routine  appli- 
cations for  Federal  assistance  by  local 
and  State  governments. 

We  are  faced  with  a  dual  problem  of 
attempting  to  find  the  most  effective 
ways  of  managing  the  Federal  GovSrn- 
ment  while  at  the  same  time  finding  the 
best  ways  of  funding  the  needs  of  our 
citizens.  I  hope  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  tax-sharing  concept  which  pro- 
poses to  share  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
Government's  revenue  directly  with  the 
State  and  local  units  of  government 
without  strings  would  be  a  big  step 
toward  solving  one  part  of  this  problem. 
On  the  other  hand,  tax  sharing  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment nm  on  a  businesslike  basis.  Our 
Federal  Government  must  be  run  eco- 
nomically and  imaginatively.  In  order 
to  do  this  effectively,  in  order  to  have 
this  kind  of  government,  we  must  care- 
fully examine  the  existing  structure  and 
make  changes  which  will  strengthen  the 
system  as  well  as  upgrade  it  and  provide 
additional  economies.  Only  in  this  man- 
ner will  we  be  able  to  begin  to  effectively 
help  reduce  the  duplication  and  over- 
lapping that  exists  and  thus  revitalize 
the  programs  of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  had  a  thor- 
ough study  of  our  Federal  Government 
and  its  fimctions  and  structure  since  the 
last  Hoover  Commission  in  1953-55. 
That  Commission,  and  especially  the 
Hoover  Commission  of  1947-49,  accom- 
plished a  great  deal.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  Hoover-type  commission  to  conduct  a 
thorough.  Impartial  review  of  Federal 
operations  and  recommend  comprehen- 
sive reforms  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
It  Is  my  pleasure,  therefore,  to  Join  In 
support  of  this  Important  legislation  in- 
augurated by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  Sixth  District  of  Maryland,  the 
Honorable  Charles  McC.  Mathus. 


NEW  HELP  FOR  THE  RETURNING 
SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gurnky]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  which  would 
Increase  the  amount  of  benefits  re- 
ceived by  the  returning  servicemen  un- 
der their  cold  war  GI  biU. 


I  was  among  the  sponsors  of  the  leg- 
islation last  year  which  extended  the 
GI  bill  to  the  cold  war  veterans,  and 
at  that  time  I  pressed  for  a  base  rate 
of  $130  a  month.  But  last  year's  Con- 
gress, famed  for  its  generosity,  chose 
to  be  anything  but  generous  with  these 
boys  to  whom  we  all  owe  so  much. 
The  rate  decided  upon  was  only  $100 
a   month. 

Although  the  costs  of  higher  educa 
tlon  have  skyrocketed  in  the  years 
since  World  War  n,  the  smiount  set 
ai,  the  figure  for  education  benefits  was 
$10  a  month  less  than  the  World  War  n 
veteran  received.  In  the  light  of  in- 
creased costs,  this  $100  a  month  base  rate 
is  insufficient  today. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  which  we 
passed  last  year  was  to  provide  a  de- 
gree of  assistance  to  these  returning 
servicemen  whose  careers  and  educa- 
tions have  been  interrupted  in  the 
service  of  their  Nation.  They  return 
to  find  their  contemporaries  2  and  3  years 
ahead  of  them  in  college  and  professions. 
Many  return  with  no  skill  or  education 
which  would  suit  them  for  the  rapidly 
changing  employment  market. 

With  the  aid  of  the  GI  oill,  many 
of  these  young  men  have  entered  col- 
lege or  other  schools.  The  contribu- 
tion the  Government  makes  to  this 
education  is  little  enough  gratitude  for 
the  services  of  these  men.  But  the 
amount  of  the  benefits  is  unrealis- 
tically  low,  and  many  veterans  who 
would  like  to  take  advantage  of  the 
plan  find  that  they  are  still  vmable 
to    attend    college. 

After  World  War  n,  when  the  cost  of 
attending  a  public  college  averaged  $910 
and  a  private  college  $1,200,  the  GI  bill 
provided  a  base  rate  of  $110  a  month  for 
a  veteran  with  no  dependents  attending 
school  full  time.  The  rate  set  now  for 
the  Vietnam  veteran  is  only  $100  a 
month.  Yet  the  cost  of  the  same  educa- 
tion is  now  $1,640  a  year  for  public  col- 
lege and  $2,570  for  the  average  private 
institution. 

The  act  which  provides  educational  as- 
sistance to  the  orphans  of  veterans, 
which  was  originally  based  on  the 
amounts  of  the  World  War  n  GI  bill, 
was  increased  last  year  to  $130  a  month 
in  recognition  of  the  higher  costs.  I  pro- 
pose today  that  the  benefits  for  the  vet- 
eran of  the  cold  war  be  increased  equally. 
Under  my  bill,  the  full-time  student  with 
no  dependents  would  receive  $130  a 
month,  with  one  dependent  $155,  and 
with  two  or  more  dependents  $180  a 
month. 

To  those  of  us  who  give  every  legisla- 
tive measure  a  careful  weighing  for  its 
cost,  it  is  reassuring  to  look  to  the  bene- 
fit-to-cost ratio  of  the  previous  GI  bills. 
The  $14.5  billion  in  cost  to  the  Treasury 
has  been  more  than  recouped  in  addi- 
tional tax  revenue  from  the  young  men 
whose  earning  power  was  increased  by 
education.  The  World  War  n  GI  bill 
continues  to  pay  for  itself  at  the  rate  of 
$1  billion  a  year.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  program,  shortages  of  trained  men 
in  essential  occupations  would  have 
plagued  the  Nation  even  more  seriously. 
The  program  raised  higher  education  in 
this  country  to  new  heights,  as  more  se- 
rious-minded older  students  returned  to 
the  campuses. 


I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  will  Join 
me  in  support  of  this  worthwhile  legis- 
lation. 

GOVERNMENT-PAID  TRAVEL  FOR 
SERVICEMEN  ON  EMERGENCY 
AND  CONVALESCENT  LEAVE 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweiker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide Government-paid  transportation  for 
servicemen  traveling  on  emergency  or 
convalescent  leave. 

Such  legislation  was  recommended 
during  the  last  Congress  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee's  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Commercial  Air  Trans- 
portation for  Service  Personnel  on  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  serve  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord]. 

During  the  recent  Christmas  period, 
8,596  Job  Corps  trainees  traveled  to  and 
from  their  homes  at  Govenunent  ex- 
pense.   The  cost  was  about  $1  million. 

If  this  Nation  can  afford  to  pay  the 
travel  expenses  of  Job  Corps  trainees 
on  leave,  we  can  certainly  do  no  less 
than  pay  the  emergency  and  convales- 
cent leave  travel  expenses  of  our  mili- 
tary persotmel. 

My  bill  would  provide  Government 
payment  of  travel  expenses  for  a  service- 
man who  is  granted  leave  because  of  the 
existence  of  an  imexpected  family  emer- 
gency, such  as  death  or  critical  illness  of 
a  parent,  wife,  or  child.  In  addition,  it 
would  provide  for  Government-paid 
travel  for  military  personnel  on  conva- 
lescent leave  during  their  recovery  from 
wounds  or  Illness  incurred  in  a  combat 
area. 

The  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances would  cover  reasonable  travel  to 
and  from  a  serviceman's  duty  station  or 
place  of  medical  treatment.  I  urge  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  this  meas- 
ure. 


SPUTNIK  MAGAZINE:  RECIPROCITY 
NEEDED 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  administration  appsirently 
was  surprised  by  the  bold  aggressiveness 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  am.  referring  to  the  successful 
entry  into  the  United  States  last  week 
by  the  Communist  magazine  Sputnik. 

I  am  also  referring  to  the  lethargy  of 
the  Department  of  State  which,  prior 
to  the  entry  of  Sputnik,  apparently  failed 
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to  obtain  reciprocal  distribution  in  the 
U5J5JI  for  a  similar  publication  which 
amtalns  thoughts  and  ideas  generated 
within  the  free  world. 

I  am  also  speaking  of  the  failure  of 
the  administration  to  Increase  US.  ex- 
ports of  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
other  publications  and  communication 
media  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern 
European  Communist  nations. 

On  October  31.  1966.  I  wrote  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  raised  questions 
concerning  reciprocity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  pubUcaUons  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.SSJI.  Here,  in  part. 
U  the  Department's  reply  of  November 
17,  1966: 

Buch  a  BUbacrlpUon  would  !»  Impossible 
u  a  MBUlt  ol  the  Soviet  poUcy  of  restricting 
the  flow  of  InfMmatlon  Into  the  USSR.  In 
fact  it  18  highly  unlikely  that  the  average 
meiAber  of  the  CPSU  [Communist  Party 
Soviet  Union]  could  subwaibe  to  a  non-Com- 
munist foreign  newspaper.  .  .  .  There  are  no 
reatrlctions  on  subscriptions  by  American 
dtliwns  to  Pravda  or  other  Soviet  newspapers. 
.  However,  this  disparity  springs  from  the 
difference  between  our  open  society  and  the 
closed  society  of  the  USSR  and  is  not  to  any 
way   susceptible    to    negotiations. 

Notice  the  Department  of  State  said 
this  disparity  "is  not  in  any  way  sus- 
ceptible to  negotiations." 

On  January  6. 1967.  when  I  learned  of 
Sputnik — ^whlch  translates  as  fellow 
traveler— and  of  its  Imminent  distribu- 
tion in  the  United  States.  I  again  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  asked  two 
questions: 

1.  Is  each  copy  clearly  identified  as  "Com- 
munist Propaganda"? 

a.  Did  the  United  States  Department  of 
state  proffer  any  agreement  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  recipro- 
cal rights  to  export  to  the  UJ83JEI.  a  similar 
magazine,  for  example,  a  Russian  language 
edition  of  Reader's  Digeat? 
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Also.  I  stated  the  need  for  "specific 
plans  and  positive  action  for  winning 
the  competition  in  ideas." 

Even  though  the  Department  has  now 
made  public  statements  concerning 
Sputnik.  I  have  as  yet  received  no  reply 
to  my  January  6  letter,  the  text  of  which 
appears  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

Sputnik  is  a  digest  of  the  Soviet  press. 
What    type    of    Communist    literature 
could  the  administration  expect  Sputnik 
to  offer  in  the  coming  months  and  years? 
On  January  8,  1967,  as  the  first  issue  of 
Sputnik  was  being  distributed  to  the 
newsstands  of  America,  the  Communist 
Party  Central  Committee  was  broadcast- 
tog  to  the  Russian  people  the  instruc- 
tions the  Soviet  press  will  follow  during 
this,  the  50th  anniversary  year  of  Com- 
munist control  of  Russia.    The  Russian 
language  broadcast  of  January  8  directs 
that  the  entire  Soviet  press— entirely 
Communist  controlled — and  every  pub- 
llBhlng  organization — entirely  Commu- 
nist controlled — and  every  person  asso- 
ciated with  Soviet  publishing— entirely 
Communist  controUed— "will  devote  spe- 
cial attention  to:  preparations  for  pub- 
lishing scientific  and  popular-historical, 
aodal-economlc.  political,  and  military 
literature,  fiction  and  children's  books 
which  should  be  written  by  old  Bolshe- 
viks, veterans  of  the  revolution,  the  civil 
and  great  patriotic  wars,  heroes  of  labor, 
and  dlstingTiished  scientists  and  public 


figures,  maintaining  a  high  ideological 
and  artistic  level  of  the  publications." 

Approximately  1  week  after  my  letter 
of  January  6.  1967.  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Department  apparently  flnaUy 
reacted  in  some  fashion.  Prom  news 
stories  of  January  14.  I  learned  that 
belatedly  the  Department  asked  the 
Soviets  for  reciprocity  after  the  maga- 
zine had  arrived  onJthe  American  news- 
stands. .  . 

Once  again  Americans  have  reason  to 
question  the  administration's  policies 
which  it  caUs  "building  bridges"  to  the 
Communists. 

This  increased  flow  of  trafac  In  ideas 
is  primarily  one  way.    Why? 

Prom  this  Sputnik  episode  it  would  ap- 
pear that  this  administration  is  not  ca- 
pable of  keeping  up  with  the  activities  of 
the  agencies  of  the  Communist  Soviet 
Government  which  are  directly  involved 
with  distributing  propaganda  in  the 
United  States.  ,^     ^ 

The  administration  should  have 
known  that  Sputnfe  was  gaining  entry 
into  our  country.  It  knew  of  the  two 
Soviet  Communist  agencies  which  are 
immediately  Involved  In  promoting  the 
distribution  of  the  magazine. 

In  the  November  17.  1966,  letter  to  me. 
to  which  I  referred  above,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  confirmed  that  Mezh- 
dunarodnaya  Knlga  is  the  Soviet  agency 
located  In  the  Soviet  Union  which 
handles  the  "exports  of  books,  recordings, 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  similar 
Items."  And,  according  to  news  stories, 
the  Soviet  Communist  agency  located  in 
the  United  States  which  handles  the  dis- 
tribution of  Sputnik  is  registered  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  under  the 
name  Eastern  News  Distributors.  It  is 
reportedly  located  at  155  West  15th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

The  administration  must  promote  the 
export  of  American  publications  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Once  again  I  say:  "all  of  our 
publishers  and  broadcasters  of  every  po- 
litical hue  will  be  happy  to  tap  that 
market  which  Is  ao  starving  for  Ideas. 

American  parents  in  my  opinion  are 
not  anxiously  waiting  to  buy  a  digest  of 
Soviet  pubUcatlons,  which,  among  other 
things,  wUl  contain  children's  stories 
written  by  old  Bolsheviks  containing  a 
high  Commimist  ideological  content. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  Soviet  citizens  have 
been  waiting  almost  50  years  for  opinions 
and  Judgments  that  are  other  than 
Communist.,-  ^^^„  ,  .. 

The  texVof  my  January  6,  1967.  letter 
to  the  Secretary  ^f  State  follows: 

Janttakt  6.  1967. 


ry  Of 


Hon.  Dean  Rusk 
Secretary  of  State.  | 
Washingtcm,  D.C. 
Dkab  Ma.  SKcarrABT: 


News  stories  this  week 


tell  of  a  new  Soviet  magazine  called  Sputnik. 
It  carries  articles  which  have  appeared  pre- 
viously In  Soviet  pubUcatlons.  Reportedly. 
12  000  TJiT^eHah  language  copies  of  the  maga- 
zine's first  edition,  the  January  1967  issue, 
are  brtng  distributed  In  the  United  States 
and  circulation  Is  expected  to  reach  50,000 
before  the  year  Is  out. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  tn  the  Soviet 
Union  the  agency,  OLAVLIT,  reviews  all 
printed  matter  of  every  kind  and  In  so  doing 
it  performs  pre-puUUcaUon  and  poet-publica- 
tion censorship,  t  also  understand  that  no 
publication  may  b«  exported  and  no  publica- 


tion may  be  imported  without  the  permission 
of  GLAVIJT.  The  need  for  OLAVLIT  Is.  ot 
course,  clear.  In  the  words  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party's  theoretical  Journal,  Kommunitt, 
"The  strength  of  our  press  Ues  in  its  Ides 
content,  Its  loyalty  to  the  aU  conquerUjg 
teaching  of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  .  .  ." 

In  the  light  of  the  above  it  would  appear 
that  the  magazine  Sputn.ik,  as  all  material 
printed  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Is  definitely  a 
vehicle  for  disseminating  Communist  Party 
propaganda. 

If  the  magazine  Sputnik  U  now  being  im- 
ported into  the  U.S.  two  questions  immedi- 
ately arise: 

1.  Is  each  copy  clearly  Identified  as  Com- 
munist Propaganda"? 

2.  Did  the  United  States  Depeurtment  ol 
State  proffer  any  agreement  to  the  Sovlw 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  recipro- 
cal rights  to  export  to  the  VSJSJt.  a  similar 
magazine,  for  example,  a  Russian  language 
edition  of  Reader's  Digest? 

On  October  12,  1966  you  made  an  addresa 
entitled,  "Requirements  for  Organizing  the 
Peace."  In  your  remarks  you  brought  out 
the  fact  that  economic  production  U  growing 
more  rapidly  in  the  Free  World  than  In  Com- 
munist states.     Then  you  went  on  to  say: 

"Even  more  important,  communlam  U 
losing  the  competition  In  Ideas." 

It  is  my  conviction  that  in  any  equitable 
competition  between  ideas  generated  by  a 
free  society  and  ideas  generated  by  the 
Soviet  Communist  society  that  the  latter 
would  be  defeated  overwhelmingly.  The  key 
word,  however,  is  "equitable".  Within  any 
society  the  opportunity  for  a  victory  of  Free 
World  ideas  over  Communist  ideology  li 
greatly  diminished  If  rules  are  stacked 
against  the  Free  World  such  that  there  la 
no  equitable  competition. 

And  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  Communist 
Party  destroyed  the  competition  In  ideas  al- 
most  50  years  ago.  I  believe  the  record! 
show  that  on  November  9,  1917,  two  dayi 
after  the  Bolsheviks  seized  power,  Lenin  sup- 
pressed all  non-Communist  pubUcatlons. 
Reportedly,  Lenin  stated  at  that  time  that 
the  "press  la  one  of  the  most  powerful  weap- 
ons" which  Is  "not  less  dangerous  than 
bombs  and  machine  guns." 
Mr.  Khrushchev  has  said: 
"We  do  not  have  a  stronger,  more  effective 
Instrument  than  our  own  press.  The  preea 
Is  the  iJest  long-range  weapon  of  our  Party. 
We  can  if  we  select  our  newspaper  articlea 
well,  hit  the  mark  thousands  of  kilometen 

away  ... 

From  what  I  can  determine  the  present 
ruler  of  the  U.S.SJI.,  hSx.  Brezhnev,  does  not 
differ  with  the  policy  and  statements  oi 
Lenin  and  Khrushchev  as  regards  the  use- 
fulness of  the  printed  word  in  advancing  ^ 
cause  of  Communism.  On  May  6,  1966 
Pravda  used  these  words,  ".  .  .  tlie  Soviet 
press— the  mighty  ideological  weapon  of  me 
party,  the  coUective  propagandist,  agitator 
and  organizer.  Our  truly  popular  pren, 
guarding  and  multiplying  militant  B«- 
shevlk  traditions.  _  loyally  serves  the  Com- 
munist Party  .  .  ." 

A  requirement  for  organizing  the  peace 
should  include  specific  plans  and  poritlve 
action  for  winning  the  competition  In  Idea*. 
It  would  seem  that  meaningful  efforts  to 
establish  equitable  competition  in  ideas  be- 
tween the  Free  World  and  the  world  of  tM 
Bolsheviks  are  long  overdue  and  that  for  tM 
advancement  of  UJ3.  national  interests  sucn 
efforts  are  mandatory. 

I  invite  your  comments  to  the  above. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

OUENABS  P.  LiPBOOaCB, 

Member  of  Congrest- 
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BILL  TO  REVIEW  GREAT  SOCTETY 
-PROGRAMS 
Mr  MEZE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  soon  will  be  asked  to  dig  deeper 
than  ever  before  into  the  pockets  of  the 
American  taxpayer  to  finance  the  costs 
of  operating  our  great  Nation. 

The  President  says  he  will  ask  Con- 
gress to  add  6  percent  to  the  income  tax 
of  most  of  the  Nation's  wage  earners  and 
all  corporations.  He  also  wants  to  fur- 
ther bloat  the  national  debt. 

Our  economy  is  the  most  viable  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  we  can  shoulder  both 
the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  a 
reasonable  level  of  nondefense  spending. 
We  can  afford  both  guns  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  butter. 

Mr.  Johnson  would  have  us  believe 
that  he  is  In  a  mood  to  economize.  Un- 
fortunately, in  his  public  utterances  he 
seems  more  Inclined  to  cut  away  the 
lean  than  the  fat.  He  deals  in  items 
like  the  deferment  of  vital  flood-control 
projects  and  the  much-needed  Inter- 
state Highway  program— calculated,  no 
doubt,  to  provide  surface  evidence  that 
be  Is  cutting  Federal  expenditures,  but 
unfortunately  this  only  adds  to  the  ulti- 
mate costs. 

It  appears  that  it  will  be  up  to  Con- 
gress to  do  the  real  pruning.  Today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  enable 
us  to  evaluate  our  myriad  of  social  prob- 
lems and  then  cut  out  duplications,  elim- 
inate 111 -conceived  programs  and  im- 
prove good  ones. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  Commission 
for  the  Organization  and  Administration 
of  Federal  Social  Programs. 

Generally,  the  bill  provides  for  a  16- 
member  Commission,  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman,  and  with  the 
remaining  membership  made  up  of  State 
Governors,  U.S.  Senators.  Members  of 
Congress,  representatives  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  persons  from  private 
life. 

The  Commission  and  its  professional 
staff  would  give  the  Congress  a  prelim- 
inary report  on  Its  findings  in  6  months, 
and  again  at  the  end  of  its  1-year  life- 
time. Recommendations  for  reforms 
would  be  made  to  provide  the  ground- 
work for  legislative  and  administrative 
remedies. 

Most  of  the  attention  of  this  Com- 
mission would  be  directed  to  recently 
spawned  and  sometimes  ill-conceived 
programs  of  the  war  on  poverty.  But 
its  scope  would  Include  all  of  the  Federal 
programs  concerned  with  social  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  war  on  poorerty  is  in  such 
disrepute  today  that  the  American  peo- 
ple would  support  congressional  action  to 
abolish  these  programs  and  start  fresh. 
But  this  would  destroy  the  good  along 
with  the  bad.  A  commission,  created  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Hoover  Commission  and 
chaired  by  Presidents  Eisenhower  and 
Truman,  can  give  us  a  positive  means  of 


redirecting    the    war    on    poverty    and 
other  social  programs. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  establish 
such  a  commission. 


THE  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA 
MANDATE 


Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  decision  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  on  July  18, 1966,  that  it  would 
not  make  a  Judgment  on  the  merits  in 
the  South-West  Africa  case  will  be  re- 
membered as  an  unfortunate  setback 
for  those  who  have  counseled  restraint 
and  moderation  in  dealing  with  apar- 
theid In  South-west  Africa. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  result 
of  this  decision  is  that  it  may  cast  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  many  Africans  about 
the  efficacy  of  the  rule  of  law  and  the 
concept  of  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. 

In  a  statement  Issued  on  August  3, 
1966,  by  six  colleagues  and  myself,  we 
wrote  that — 

Only  U.S.  leadership  now  wiU  convince 
the  African  states  of  the  sincerity  of  UJ3. 
concern  for  the  future  of  nondiscriminatory 
development  and  nonviolent  transition  in 
Africa. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recommended 
that  the  President  pursue  certain  ac- 
tions toward  this  goal 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Thomas  Patrick 
Melady,  president  of  the  Africa  Service 
Institute,  has  written  a  clear  and  per- 
ceptive article  giving  the  background  of 
the  South-West  Africa  mandate  and  de- 
tails on  current  discussions  in  the  United 
Nations.  Dr.  Melady's  article,  which 
appeared  in  America  on  November  12, 
1966,  thoughtfully  concludes  that — 

In  the  South-West  Africa  case,  the  con- 
science of  mankind  has  a  clear  opportunity 
to  speak  out  on  a  basic  moral  issue. 

In  my  Judgment,  Members  will  find 
Dr.  Melady's  article  of  interest  in  fol- 
lowing the  background  and  implications 
of  the  July  decision,  and  imder  unani- 
mous consent  I  place  it  in  the  Recoeo 
at  this  point: 

THE  South-West  Araica  Mamsatk 

(NoTX. — ^A  question  of  international  and 
racial  Justice  that  goes  back  to  the  League 
of  Nations  has  now  provoked  fresh  contro- 
versy in  the  United  Nations.  Here  Is  the 
clearly  detailed  background  of  the  whole 
complex  story.) 

(By  Thomas  Patrick  Melady) 

On  July  18,  the  International  Comrt  of 
Justice  in  The  Hague  announced  it  would 
not  make  a  Judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
South-West  Africa  case,  brought  six  years 
ago  by  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  against  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  becavise  of  its  virtual 
incorporation  of  the  mandated  territory  of 
South-West  Africa.  The  court  dismissed  the 
case  on  the  grounds  that  Ethiopia  and  Li- 
beria had  no  "legal  right  or  mterest  regard- 
ing the  subject  matter  of  their  claims." 


Afro-Asians  concerned  about  this  matter 
had  been  asked  by  their  Western  friends  to 
be  "reasonable"  In  their  approach  to  South 
Africa,  and  to  use  the  peaceful  means  of  solv- 
ing It  offered  by  the  International  Court. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  had  been  urged  by 
the  Oommunlst  states  not  to  waste  time  with 
the  court  but  rather  to  pursue  their  goal 
through  political  and  subversive  activities. 
The  Afro-Asians  took  the  West's  advice  and 
went  to  the  court.  But  after  six  years  of 
litigation,  the  court  dismissed  the  case,  8 
votes  to  7.  without  passing  Judgment  on  its 
merits.  It  seemed  as  though  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  could  continue  to  apply  its 
policy  of  apartheid  to  the  South-West  Afri- 
cans indeflxiltely. 

On  October  27,  however,  a  fresh  move  by 
Afio-Aslans  In  the  United  Nations  signifi- 
cantly changed  the  picture.  A  situation  that 
threatened  to  heighten  racial  tensions  and 
fan  the  flames  of  anti-Western  sentiment 
throughout  the  Afro-Asian  world  now  gives 
promise  of  a  more  hopeful  outcome.  The 
resolution  passed  that  day,  depriving  South 
Africa  of  Its  mandate,  may  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  a  long  story  of  racial 
injustice. 

Originally  annexed  by  Germany  in  1884, 
South-West  Africa  was  captured  by  South 
African  forces  during  World  War  I,  which 
was  fought  under  two  slogans:  "The  War  to 
End  War"  and  "No  Annexation  and  No  In- 
demnities." In  VersalUes,  attempts  were 
made  to  put  these  slogans  into  practice. 
Hence  the  creation  of  the  League  of  Nations 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes:  the  League  adopted  the  mandate 
system  to  replace  the  practice  of  annexation 
of  colonies  by  the  victors.  These  territories 
were  to  be  held  in  trust,  as  Gen.  Jan  Chris- 
tian Smuts  had  recommended,  in  1918,  in 
his  booklet  League  of  Nations,  a  Practical 
System.  "The  mandatory  state,"  he  there 
wrote,  "should  look  upon  Its  position  as  a 
great  trust  and  honor,  not  as  an  office  of 
profit  or  a  position  of  private  advantage  for 
It  or  Its  nationals." 

Despite  these  altruistic  alms.  Gen.  Loula 
Bottia,  South  Africa's  Prime  Minister,  sought 
after  the  war  the  outright  annexation  of 
South-West  Africa;  but  President  Wilson 
would  have  none  of  this.  Ii^stead,  a  com- 
promise was  reached  whereby  South-West 
Africa  was  given  as  a  mandate  "to  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  to  be  exercised  on  his  be- 
half by  the  King's  Ministers  in  South 
Africa."  It  was  classified  as  a  C  mandate 
because  of  Its  geographical  and  economic 
contiguity  with  South  Africa;  fiirthermore, 
under  Germany  it  had  been  a  serious  threat 
to  the  latter's  security.  Article  2  of  the 
mandate  stated: 

"The  mandatory  shaU  have  fuU  power  of 
administration  and  legislation  over  the  t«r- 
rltory  subject  to  the  present  mandate  as  an 
integral  portion  of  his  territory.  The  man- 
datory shaU  promote  to  the  utmost  the  ma- 
terial and  moral  well-being  and  the  social 
progress  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
subject  to  the  present  mandate." 

In  other  words.  South  Africa's  control  of 
the  territory  was  limited  by  the  provision 
that  its  poUcles  had  to  promote  the  "ma- 
terial and  moral  well-being  and  the  social 
progress"  of  the  inhabitants.  Another 
limiting  provision  was  that  It  had  to  submit 
nnniifti  reports  to  the  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission.  This  second  limitation,  how- 
ever, proved  useless  in  practice,  because  to 
censure  South  Africa  <x  deprive  it  of  the 
mandate,  aU  the  League  members  had  to 
vote  unanimously.  This  never  happened. 
Thus  South-West  Africa  was  vlrtuaUy  an- 
nexed. 

In  1946,  Gen.  Smuts  sought  from  the 
United  Nations  formal  recognition  of  in- 
corporation. But  unlike  the  League  Coun- 
cil, the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
contained  a  number  of  non-European  states 
Increasingly  concerned,  during  the  sweep  of 
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nationalism  In  Africa  and  Asia,  with  the  wel- 
fare of  their  peoples.  Not  surprisingly, 
Smuts'  request  was  rejected;  Instead,  the 
General  Assembly  voted  to  Include  South- 
west Africa  In  Its  trusteeship  scheme  and 
called  on  South  Africa  to  submit  annual  re- 
ports. But  In  1947,  South  Africa  rejected 
the  UN  proposal,  arguing  that  the  UN  Char- 
ter did  not  oblige  member  states  to  trans- 
fer territories  mandated  to  them  by  the 
League.  The  League  having  died  without 
a  legal  successor,  South  Africa  would  con- 
tinue to  administer  the  territory  "In  the 
spirit  of  the  mandate,"  but  would  submit 
reports  to  the  UN  merely  because  the  latter 
was  the  spiritual  successor  of  the  I<eague. 
In  effect,  this  statement  meant  that  South 
Africa  wanted  to  maintain  the  status  quo: 
It  would  not  surrender  South-West  Africa 
nor  would  It  formally  annex  It. 

But  from  1949  on,  the  new  Nationalist 
Government  of  Dr.  Malan  took  an  uncom- 
promising line.  To  speed  up  Incorporation, 
it  provided  for  the  representation  of  South- 
west Africa  in  the  South  African  Parliament 
and  stopped  submitting  reports  to  the  UN 
on  the  grounds  that  the  mandate  had  lapsed 
with  the  League  and  that  the  UN  was  not  Its 
automatic  legal  successor.  Meanwhile,  since 
their  spokesmen  had  been  refvised  travel 
documents,  the  Herero  people,  who  feard 
incorporation,  asked  a  clergyman,  Michael 
Scott,  to  represent  them  at  the  UN. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  his  petitions,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  In  1949  asked  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory  opin- 
ion because  South  Africa  was  challenging 
UN  authority  over  the  mandated  territory. 
In  1950,  the  court  advised  1)  that  South  Afri- 
ca continue  to  have  international  obliga- 
tions tn  terms  of  the  League  mandate,  3) 
that  the  XJN  Charter  provlBlons  for  trustee- 
ship were  applicable  to  South-West  Africa, 
but  3)  that  they  imposed  no  legal  obligation 
on  South  Africa  to  place  the  territory  under 
the  XJN  and  4)  that  South  Africa  alone  coiUd 
not  legally  modify  the  status  of  the  terri- 
tory, UN  consent  being  necessary. 

Point  3,  the  kernel  of  the  case,  which  was 
passed  by  8  votes  to  6,  meant  that  South 
Africa  had  merely  a  moral,  not  a  legal,  obli- 
gation to  submit  the  territory  to  UN  au- 
thority. South  Africa  did  not  feel  this 
moral  obligation.  Instead,  it  went  ahead 
with  plans  to  bring  South-West  Africa  more 
Into  line  with  its  own  policies.  Thus,  In 
1954  It  passed  the  South-West  Africa  Native 
Affairs  Administration  Act,  which  placed  the 
Africans  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Native  Affairs  in  Pretoria  smd  made 
them  subject  to  the  ptiss  laws. 

While  denying  the  United  Nations'  au- 
thority. South  Africa  agreed  to  negotiate 
with  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  arrive  at  a  settlement.  Con- 
sisting of  five  members,  among  them  the 
United  States,  this  committee  was  to  see 
to  the  Implementation  of  the  1950  opinion  of 
the  court.  South  Africa  proposed  to  re- 
assume  its  International  obligations  under 
the  League  mandate  by  negotiating  a  new 
agreement  with  the  three  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers  of  World  War  I:  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  Prance.  It  would  then 
be  directly  responsible  to  them,  but  the  UN 
would  be  asked  to  give  final  confirmation  to 
the  agreement. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  rejected  this  pro- 
posal, because  It  did  not  allow  for  the  full 
Implementation  of  the  court's  opinion,  es- 
pecially that  portion  dealing  with  super- 
virion  of  South-West  Africa  by  the  UN  and 
submission  of  annual  reports. 

There  was  thus  a  major  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  South  Africa  and  the  United 
Nations.  This  refiected  itself  in  the  General 
Assembly's  continuing  Interest  in  the  South- 
West  Africa  question  and  In  Etouth  Africa's 
steadfast  opposition.  Because  of  this  Im- 
paase,  the  International  Court  was  twice 
asked  for  advisory  opinions,  in  1965  and  1956. 
In  the  June,  1966  opinion,  the  court  held 
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that  the  UN  committee  on  South-West  Africa 
had  the  legal  power  to  grant  oral  hearings  to 
petitioners  if  such  hearings  were  necessary 
for  the  international  supervision  of  the  ter- 
ritory, even  though  the  League  mandate  had 
made  no  reference  to  them.  But  such  hear- 
ings did  not  enlarge  the  scope  of  Interna- 
tional supervision.  This  opinion  opened  the 
way  for  further  hearings  and  petitions  from 
individuals  and  organl»atlons  in  South-West 
Africa. 

Apart  from  recourse  to  the  court,  another 
attempt  at  breaking  the  Impasse  between 
the  UN  and  South  Africa  was  the  creation  in 
1957  of  a  UN  Good  Ofices  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  Britain,  Brazil  and  the  United 
States.  The  committee's  task  was  to  find  a 
basis  for  an  agreement  that  would  safeguard 
South-West  Africa's  international  status.  It 
visited  South  Africa  in  1958  for  talks  with 
South  African  officials.  The  latter  stuck  to 
the  same  position  they  had  held  before  the 
ad  hoc  committee,  namely,  that  South  Africa 
would  agree  only  to  the  League  mandate  and 
that  the  UN  was  unacceptable  as  the  second 
party  to  any  agreement.  There  were  also 
hints  that  South  Africa  would  be  willing  to 
consider  partitioning  the  territory;  the 
southern  part  would  then  be  annexed  and 
the  northern  administered  by  South  Africa 
as  trustee. 

In  1959,  when  the  eommlttee  again  tried 
to  start  negotiations.  South  Africa  would 
not  budge  from  Its  standpoint.  To  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  South  African  proposals 
were  equally  unacceptable,  for  they  aimed 
at  evading  direct  UN  aupervlslon.  South  Af- 
rica knew  that  once  It  acceded  to  supervision, 
Its  control  over  South-West  Africa  would 
end;  for  the  UN,  unlike  the  League,  took  a 
strong  antlcolonlallst  line.  Once  again  there 
was  a  deadlock. 

Prom  capitals  outside  the  West  came  ad- 
vice to  South-West  Africans  that  their  futiire 
lay  neither  In  the  UN,  which  was  a  product 
of  Western  Intrigue,  nor  In  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  which,  they  said,  Inter- 
preted laws  to  the  adTantage  of  colonialists. 
Both  bodies,  they  alleged,  were  organs  of 
reaction  and  the  status  quo,  forces  hostile  to 
the  African  revolutlcm.  Prom  the  Bureau 
of  African  Affairs  In  Accra  emanated  similar 
sentiments — though  these  urged  the  Africans 
to  rely  on  themselvee  alone.  Indeed,  this 
theme  had  pervaded  the  discussions  of  the 
All-African  Peoples  Conference  In  Accra,  In 
December,  1958. 

Other  counsels  pretalled,  however,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  oourt  should  once  again 
be  asked  to  pass  Judgment.  When  lawyers 
came  up  with  the  lde«  of  presenting  the  case 
as  a  complaint  by  two  former  members  of 
the  League,  Ethiopia  and  Liberia,  it  was 
hailed  as  a  brilliant  stratagem  against  re- 
calcitrant South  Africa,  because  not  the  UN 
but  two  fellow  members  of  the  League  were 
accusing  it  of  Implamenting  policies  con- 
trary to  its  mandate. 

Ethiopia  and  Liberia  hopefully  filed  suit  in 
1960,  with  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Afro-Asian  peoples  aijd  with  encouragement 
from  sympathetic  pepple  and  governments 
In  the  West.  Immediately,  South  Africa 
questioned  the  courtt  Jurisdiction,  but  lost 
in  1962  by  8  votes  to  "JJ.  In  its  Judgment,  the 
covirt  ruled  not  only  that  it  had  Jurisdiction, 
but  also  that  the  plaintiffs  had  the  legal 
qualification  to  bring  Bult. 

From  1963  to  1965.  the  cotirt  heard  argu- 
ments and  evidence— -tx)th  oral  and  written — 
on  the  merits  of  the  case,  that  is,  on  the 
policies  South  Africa  was  pursuing  In  South- 
West  Africa.  The  Africans'  position,  briefly, 
was  that  apartheid  or  separate  development 
was  designed  to  perpetuate  Inferiority;  to 
this  South  Africa  responded  by  saying  that 
that  policy  was  the  best  for  all  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

Then,  last  July,  the  court  decided  that  the 
plaintiffs,  after  all,  had  no  "legal  right  or  in- 
terest regarding  the  subject  matter  of  their 
Claims."    To  the  layman's  way  of  thinking, 


the  oourt  had  reversed  its  1962  decision  that 
the  plaintiffs  could  file  suit. 

Although,  at  the  time.  Prime  Minister  Hen- 
drik  Verwoerd,  in  a  radio  speech,  called  the 
decision  a  major  victory  for  South  Africa, 
strictly  speaking  it  was  not.  What  it  meant 
was  that  for  the  time  being  South  Africa 
could  keep  on  extending  apartheid  without 
feeling  any  uncertainty  about  the  legality  ol 
its  position.  But  the  coint,  no  matter  how 
unpalatable  its  decision  was,  had  not  blessed 
apartheid. 

Three  groups  reached  most  strongly  against 
the  coTirt's  refusal  to  pass  Judgment.  The 
Afro-Asians  unanimously  condemned  it,  fca- 
they  saw  the  extending  of  apartheid  as  a 
serious  offense  against  decent  civilization. 
For  the  African  states,  the  decision  was  a 
bitter  blow;  they  had  regarded  this  case  as 
vital  for  the  liberation  of  southern  Africa. 
(In  the  UN,  South  Africa  has  blocked  Inter- 
national action  by  arguing  from  the  Charter 
that  the  policy  of  apartheid  falls  squarely 
within  Its  own  domestic  Jurisdiction.  This 
argument  has  all  along  thwarted  legal- 
minded  critics;  for  those  opposed  to  apart- 
held  but  reluctant  to  ;  .-t  .»  has  been  a  con- 
venient legal  shield  for  Inaction.  But  It 
does  not  hold  for  South-West  Africa,  for 
South  Africa  has  a  mandate  to  exercise  on 
behalf  of  the  International  conununlty  for 
the  Inhabitants'  welfare.  Since  In  this  case 
morality  and  law  coincided,  the  Africans' 
hopes  were  high.) 

A  second  group  that  was  disappointed  by 
the  court's  decision  was  the  smaller  Western 
and  Latin  American  states.  These  states 
have  favored  taking  international  conflicts  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice;  they  felt 
they  could  expect  fairer  decisions  at  the 
hands  of  the  court  than  at  the  hands  of  the 
major  powers.  Although  not  direct  partici- 
pants in  the  proceeding,  the  major  Western 
powers,  too,  were  keenly  interested.  With 
the  dismissal  of  the  South-West  Africa  case, 
they  felt  the  opportunity  to  resolve  an  impor- 
tant international  issue  In  a  Judicial  manner 
had  been  lost. 

The  third  group  disappointed  with  these 
developments  Is  the  educational,  religious 
and  legal  communities.  Scholars,  religious 
leaders  and  legal  experts  have  all  supported 
the  court,  for  they  believe  that  greater  use  ol 
It  to  resolve  major  international  problems 
would  lessen  the  chance  of  violence. 

In  African  eyes,  the  court's  decision  put 
an  end  to  whatever  chances  there  were  of  a 
legal  solution.  Nationalist  groups  in  dis- 
illusionment Issued  a  call  to  arms.  Commu- 
nist states  invited  South-West  African  na- 
tionalists to  attend  military  training  camps 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  But  once  more  the 
Africans  resisted  the  temptation  to  seek  a 
violent  solution  to  the  problem.  They  turned 
to  political  action  In  the  United  Nations. 

On  October  27,  the  General  Assembly 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  114  to  2  (with  3  ab- 
stentions), a  resolution  sponsored  by  54 
African  and  Asian  states,  with  an  amendment 
supported  by  21  Latin  American  states,  de- 
claring that  South-West  Africa  "comes  un- 
der the  direct  responsibility  of  the  United 
Nations,"  and  creating  a  committee  of  14 
states  to  recommend  "practical  ways  by 
which  South-West  Africa  should  be  adminis- 
tered to  lead  Its  people  to  ultimate  Inde- 
pendence." The  committee  is  to  report  in 
April,  1967. 

The  member  states  represented  on  the 
committee  are:  United  Arab  Republic, 
Nigeria,  Senegal,  Ethiopia,  Japan,  Pakistan, 
Italy.  Finland,  Canada,  Soviet  Union,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Chile,  Mexico  and  the  U.S.A. 

The  Security  Council  will  be  responsible 
for  enforcing  the  resolution.  Two  members 
of  the  Council,  however,  Britain  and  France, 
were  among  the  nations  that  abstained  from 
voting.  Moreover,  South  Africa  contests  the 
UN's  right  to  rescind  the  League  of  Nations' 
mandate  unilaterally.  It  has  promised  to 
resist  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  resolution. 
There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  the  step  taken 
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by  the  General  Assnnbly  is  a  far-reaching 
one.  What  It  will  lead  to,  no  one  can  say. 
Everything  now  depends  upon  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Western  powers.  The  West  must 
come  to  understand  that  the  Afro-Asian  peo- 
ples have  a  driving  determination  to  elimi- 
nate racial  oppression  In  all  its  forms.  Pope 
Paul  and  other  religious  leaders,  both 
Christian  and  Jewish,  have  Increasingly  noted 
the  grave  injustice  of  racism.  In  the  South- 
West  Africa  case,  the  conscience  of  mankind 
has  a  clear  opportunity  to  speak  out  on  a 
basic  moral  issue. 

[Thomas  Patrick  Meladt  Is  president  of 
the  Africa  Service  Institute.  His  most  recent 
book,  Revolution  of  Color,  was  published  by 
Hawthorn.] 


SHARING  FEDERAL  REVENUES 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rkid]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  designed  to 
return  to  the  States— and  through  them 
to  local  governments — a  portion  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  with  a  minimum  of  restric- 
tions on  their  use.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  a  number  of  other  Senators 
are  cosponsoring  this  legislation  in  the 
Senate  today. 

This  bill  is  a  modified  version  of  the 
tax-sharing  legislation  Senator  Javits 
and  I  introduced  in  1965.  Among  the 
other  sponsors  in  the  House  during  the 
last  Congress  was  my  former  colleague 
from  Kansas,  Bob  Ellsworth.  At  his 
initiative,  we  wrote  to  Governors,  State 
and  local  officials,  and  members  of  the 
academic  community  throughout  the 
country  to  get  their  thoughts  and  sug- 
gestions on  this  proposal.  One  leading 
economist  replied: 

What  Is  Important,  I  fully  agree  with  you. 
Lb  to  use  the  tax  coUectlng  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  the  states  carry 
out  their  health,  education,  and  welfare  mis- 
sions which  are  now,  in  many  areas,  sadly 
underfinanced. 

In  addition,  a  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal was  endorsed  by  the  national  Gov- 
ernors' conference  last  year. 

The  new  measure  would  return  to  the 
States  1  percent  of  the  aggregate  taxable 
Income  reported  on  individual  income 
tax  returns  in  the  first  calendar  year. 
One  and  a  half  percent  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  States  in  the  second  year 
and  2  percent  thereafter.  On  the  basis 
of  1966  figures,  about  $3  billion  would  be 
returned  to  the  States  during  the  first 
year. 

Under  the  bill.  85  percent  of  the  tax- 
sharing  fund  would  be  returned  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  population.  The 
remaining  15  percent  would  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  States  with  per  capita 
income  figures  below  the  average  State 
per  capita  income.  This  means  that  New 
York,  for  example,  would  receive  $256.3 
million  while  Kentucky,  with  a  per 
capita  income  of  $544  below  the  average 
State  figure,  would  receive  a  basic  allot- 
ment of  $37.2  million  plus  an  additional 
$25  million. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  local  governments 
are  to  strengthen  the  partnership  that 
President  Johnson  cited  as  a  goal  in  liis 
state  of  the  Union  message,  the  financial 
resources  of  the  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment must  be  substantially  increased. 
A  genuine  partnership  will  require  con- 
siderably more  than  the  administrative 
restructuring  and  effective  planning  to 
which  the  President  referred  in  his  mes- 
sage. It  will  require  large  sums  of 
money — to  supplement  State  taxing 
powers  that  are  now  being  used  to  their 
fullest  extent — available  through  a  well- 
designed  program  of  Federal-State  reve- 
nue sharing. 

The  need  for  more  financial  asistance 
to  the  States  is  clear:  the  total  debt  out- 
standing for  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  past  decade  increased  125  percent 
while  the  Federal  debt  increased  only  14 
percent.  At  the  same  time.  State  and 
local  taxes  has  risen  about  as  high  as 
they  can  go  with  the  Increase  in  revenue 
at  these  levels  from  $23.6  billion  in  1955 
to  $51.6  billion  in  1965.  However,  addi- 
tional aid  from  the  Federal  Government 
should  come  in  the  form  of  a  share  of 
Federal  tax  revenues  with  a  minimum  of 
restrictions — rather  than  as  an  increas- 
ing number  of  grant-in-aid  programs 
with  the  accompanying  Federal  presence 
in  the  decision -making  process  at  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
Javits-Reed  tax -sharing  plan  is  the  rela- 
tive freedom  the  States  and  mimiclpali- 
tles  will  enjoy  in  the  use  of  these  funds. 
A  State  allotment  may  be  used  for  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  services — including 
capital  expenditures — ^in  the  general 
areas  of  health,  education,  and  welfare. 
In  addition,  each  State  may  use  up  to 
5  percent  of  its  allotment  to  provide  for 
planning,  research,  and  development  in 
the  modernization  of  the  institutions  of 
State  government  and  the  improvement 
of  goverrunental  procedures.  Funds 
may  not  be  used,  however,  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, highway  progrsmas.  State  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  property  taxes,  debt 
service,  and  disaster  relief. 

To  Insure  that  States  will  share  their 
allotments  equitably  with  local  govern- 
ments, the  Governor  of  each  State  will 
be  required  to  submit  a  distribution  plan 
at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  fol- 
lowing consultations  with  local  officials. 
The  plan  would  detail  how  the  State  pro- 
posed to  share  its  fimds  with  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  primary  features  of  the  tax-shar- 
ing plan  are: 

First.  A  trust  fund  would  be  established 
in  the  Treasury  Department  into  which 
an  amount  equaling  1  percent  of  the 
aggregate  taxable  income  reported  on 
individual  income  tax  returns  would  be 
appropriated  starting  on  July  1,  1968. 
The  fund  would  increase  to  iy2  percent 
of  aggregate  taxable  income  starting 
July  1,  1969,  and  to  2  percent  of  aggre- 
gate taxable  Income  starting  July  1, 1970, 
and  thereafter.  Using  current  data  this 
would  total  $3  billion.  It  would  grow 
as  the  fund  increased  and  as  the  tax  base 
expanded. 

Second.  Payments  to  the  States  from 
the  trust  fund  would  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  formula:  85  per- 


cent would  be  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  population.  This  amoimt  would  be 
increased  or  decreased  depending  on  a 
State's  own  tax  effort  relative  to  that  of 
other  States,  which  would  be  measured 
by  a  "revenue  effort  ratio"  for  each 
State.  This  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
total  revenues  collected  by  the  State 
and  its  political  subdivisions  by  the  total 
income  of  individuals  residing  in  the 
State.  The  State's  revenue  effort  ratio 
is  then  compared  to  the  average  ratio 
for  all  States  by  dividing  the  State's 
ratio  by  the  average;  15  percent  would 
be  distributed  to  those  States  with  per 
capita  personal  incomes  below  the  aver- 
age for  all  the  States.  The  per  capita 
income  for  each  of  these  States  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  average  of  all  States. 
The  difference  between  these  figures  is 
then  used  to  compute  each  State's  share 
of  the  fund. 

Third.  No  State  could  receive  a  total 
payment  for  any  one  fiscal  year  in  excess 
of  12  percent  of  the  trust  fund  for  that 
year. 

Fourth.  To  participate  in  the  plan,  a 
State  will  be  required  to  file  reports  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  including  a  state- 
ment of  intent  as  to  how  and  for  what 
purposes  it  shall  spend  the  money. 
States  would  also  have  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  laws  including  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  will  be  required  to 
file  with  the  Congress  an  annual  audit 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  f  imd  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  its 
expected  operation  In  the  next  year. 

Fifth.  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  be  required  at 
least  once  each  Congress  to  conduct  a 
complete  survey  of  the  operation  of  the 
trust  fund  and  provide  such  legislative 
recommendations  as  may  be  appropriate. 


COMMUNITY      ACTION      PROGRAM 
CUTBACK  PROTEST 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  was  privileged  to  attend  a 
meeting  in  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  to  pro- 
test the  cutback  tn  funds  for  the  com- 
munity action  program  in  New  Rochelle. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  about 
500  persons,  and  city  and  Federal  of- 
ficials, as  well  as  representatives  of  civic 
organizations,  spoke  out  In  opposition  to 
the  reduction  In  funds  for  New  Ro- 
chelle's    most    successful    antlpoverty 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decrease  In  funds 
affects  every  city  in  our  covmtry  that 
has  devoted  time,  energy,  and  money  to 
setting  up  a  community  action  program. 
But  more  important,  in  my  judgment,  is 
the  fact  that  any  cutbtwjk  In  ftmds 
breaks  faith  with  the   youth  of  the 
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ghetto,  with  the  child  In  need  of  head- 
start,  with  the  elderly  person  seeking 
some  measure  of  security  for  his  later 
years,  with  the  mother  who  la  able  to 
take  a  part-time  job  and  leave  her  child 
In  a  day-care  center,  with  the  father  who 
is  finally  able  to  find  steady  emplosrment. 

The  Economic  Opportxmlty  Act  rep- 
resents our  commitment  as  a  nation  to 
all  of  the  Nation's  disadvantaged— but 
especially  to  Its  youth— and  we  cannot 
let  these  young  people  sink  back  Into 
hopelessness  and  despair  because  funds 
are  needed  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In 
the  case  of  New  Rochelle,  this  curb  In 
funds  could  mean  the  end  of  a  youth 
program  involving  some  350  young  men 
and  wwnen.  age  13  to  18.  after  only  3 
months  of  operation.  It  is  particularly 
hard  and  unfortunate  to  cut  in  mid- 
passage  a  program  of  this  character  that 
contains  a  commitment  and  holds  so 
much  promise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Members 
will  be  Interested  in  reading  about  the 
views  expressed  at  the  protest  meeting 
in  New  RocheUe,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  from  the  New 
Rochelle  Standard-Star  of  January  12, 
1967,  describing  the  meeting,  be  Included 
in  the  Record. 
Five  Hundmb  Peotest  CAP  Cnra— -Maech  on 

DISTBICT   OT   COLITMBIA   ASKED 
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(By  Eleanor  Wehle) 
A  large  roeter  of  local,  state  and  national 
lumlnarleB  gathered  on  the  stage  of  the 
Mayflower  School  audltorliim  last  night  to 
lead  about  600  persons  In  protesting  the 
recent  cutbcu*  of  funds  for  the  anti-poverty 
programs.  Chaired  by  Mrs.  Llla  Carol,  head 
of  the  New  Rochelle  Commiinlty  Action  Pro- 
gram Committee,  the  meeting  Included  talks 
by  Robert  Mangum.  northeast  regional  direc- 
tor of  OEO.  Congressman  Ogden  Held,  Mayor 
Alvln  Ruskln.  LesUe  A.  Roberts,  cochalrman 
of  the  protest  meeting,  Theodore  Cobb  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  and  others. 

The  moet  dramatic  plea  of  the  evening 
was  made  by  Mr.  Mangum  who  said.  In  effect, 
"Dont  picket  my  office,  picket  the  President 
and  Congress."  Describing  the  frustrations 
and  dlscoiiragements  with  which  he  and  his 
staff  are  daUy  faced,  the  OEO  director  said, 
"We  take  the  brunt  of  what  happens  when 
politicians  make  decisions.  The  people  on 
my  staff  came  mto  OEO  because  they 
believed  the  government  was  sincere  about 
reaching  out  and  doing  something  about  the 
poor  in  this  country." 

Many  of  his  workers  are  resigning,  Mr. 
Mwrgi""  stated,  "because  they  went  out 
into  the  commvmltles  and  encouraged  them 
to  start  these  programs.  Now  they  Just  can't 
go  back  and  face  the  people  and  tell  them 
the  programs  have  to  be  eliminated." 

The  speaker  drew  enthusiastic  applause 
when  he  said,  'It  is  hard  for  me  to  send  my 
son  to  Vietnam  when  my  relatives  In  the 
South  cant  work."  Advising  the  audience 
to  make  its  protests  to  Congress  and  the 
President  "loud  and  clear,"  Mr.  Mangum 
added,  "There  are  some  congressmen  who 
dont  agree  that  the  poor  should  have  some- 
thing to  say." 

Making  It  clear  that  he  was  not  one  of 
theee  Mr.  Reld  expressed  disappointment 
that  the  President,  m  his  State  of  the  Union 
meMEge,  hadnt  once  referred  to  the  Great 
Society. 

"Here  In  Westchester,"  Mr.  Reld  said  we 
•tUl  have  ^bettoee.  We  stlU  have  need  for 
programs  for  youth  and  job  training  and 
housing.  How  Is  the  test  of  whether  we 
have  the  staymg  power,"  he  added.  "This  Is 
a  sacred  trust  and  the  hope  of  America. 
Whatever  happens  In  Vietnam  we  muBt  not 
let  the  young  men  and  wcwaen  of  America 
be  short  changed  because  of  a  war  I" 


Promises  of  support  In  the  Senate  came 
from  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  expreesed 
by  Timothy  Hogan.  an  assistant  to  the  sena- 
tor, and  In  a  telegram  from  Sen.  Jacob  K. 
Javlts. 

Mayor  Ruskln  spoke  of  the  fact  that  New 
Rochelle  had  been  one  of  the  first  cities  to 
get  started  with  an  anti-poverty  program. 
"We  have  a  message  foi  you  to  take  back  to 
Washington."  he  said.  "Twooyears  ago  the 
people  were  given  hope  where  there  was  de- 
spair, courage  where  there  was  fear."  Para- 
phrasing a  part  of  the  President's  State  of 
the  Union  meesage  be  concluded.  "New 
Rochelle  does  not  lack  tiie  will  to  see  Its  vrork 

through."  _^      ,   *i, 

Mr.  Cobb  brought  the  support  of  the 
Urban  liCague  to  the  scene  and  presented 
s(Hne  figures  to  emphasize  that  the  cuts, 
which  he  said  "axe  more  In  the  nature  of 
amputations"  are  nationwide  and  extremely 
drastic.  To  attempt  to  operate  the  present 
programs  at  the  cutbadk  level,  he  said  would 
be  "disastrous."  Even  If  the  cute  were  re- 
stored, they  would  still  not  be  enough,  he 
added.  "We  have  beea  serving  lees  than  15 
per  cent  of  the  jfeople  who  lag  behind  the 
financial  curtain." 

The  Urban  League  speaker  compared  the 
situation  to  a  patient  on  an  operating  table, 
preparing  to  undergo  delicate  brain  surgery 
and  having  the  doctor  suddenly  called  away. 
When  the  meeting  wbs  thrown  open  to  the 
audience.  Rabbi  David  Golvensky  was  among 
those  who  spoke,  saytng,  "I  want  to  point 
out  how  much  It  Is  going  to  impoverish  those 
of  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks.  Wo 
felt  ovir  taxes  were  belag  well  spent,  we  could 
see  wonderful  creatlva  work — not  only  wars 
over  there  but  battle*  over  here,  battles  to 
buUd  a  better  tomorrow  for  all  America.  We, 
the  prlvUeged  people,  wlU  be  robbed  If  CAP 
Is  scrapped." 

Mrs.  Harold  Edelsteln,  president  of  the 
New  Rochelle  League  of  Women  Voters,  read 
a  statement  by  the  league  expressing  Its  en- 
dorsement and  backing  of  the  CAP  programs 
In  this  city. 

A  large  contingent  of  young  people  was 
present  and  three  of  them  Bemlce  Rogers, 
Robert  Sheldon  and  Tlnce  Bartee,  expressed 
their  ardent  desire  to  keep  the  Comprehen- 
sive Youth  Program  going. 

Napoleon  Holmes,  administrator  of  St. 
Catherine's  Community  Center,  drew  the 
loudest  applause  of  the  evening  when  he 
painted  out  the  alleged  discriminatory  «n- 
ployment  practices  at  the  Macy's  construc- 
tion site  and  named  the  bricklayers  and  elec- 
tricians imlons  as  being  opposed  to  Negro 
membership.  "This  Is  something  our  own 
city  officials  can  do  something  about,"  he 
said. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  LesUe  Roberts 
presented  a  resolutloD  that  "all  members  of 
this  community,  rich  and  poor,  black  and 
white.  Join  together  to  raise  the  Issue  In 
the  places  where  the  power  lies,  and  that 
the  entire  dtlzenry  ot  New  RocheUe  organize 
a  cavalcade  on  Washington  to  clearly  demon- 
strate our  dismay  and  frustration."  The 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 

Among  those  on  the  platform  who  were 
introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting 
were  CouncUmen  Robert  McGrath.  Joseph 
Evans  and  Hugh  Doyle;  Alexander  Miller  of 
the  Human  Rights  Commission;  James  K. 
Bishop,  president  of  the  Board  of  Education; 
Sol  Lesser,  representative  to  the  New  York 
OEO;  Mrs.  Pauline  nippin,  executive  direc- 
tor of  CAP:  and  Samson  Gordon  vice  chair- 
man of  CAPC. 


Florida  [Mr.  CrahkhI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  ELansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Student  Senate  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Campus  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Junior  Col- 
lege supporting  the  lowering  of  the  voting 

age  to  18. 

At  the  request  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association,  I  am  herewith  in^rt- 
ing  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Student 
Senate  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Junior  Col- 
lege Student  Government  Association 
into  the  Record.   The  resolution  follows: 


ST.  PETERSBURG  JUNIOR  COIiEGE 
STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCI- 
ATION SUPPORTS  LOWERING  OP 
VOTING  AGE  TO  18 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


that 


Whereas:  The  eighteen  year  old  is  In  the 
process  of  attaining  or  has  attained  an  edu- 
cation. 

Whereas:  Much  of  this  education  Is  con- 
cerned wtlh  topics  such  as  history,  current 
events,  political  science,  and  sociology,  which 
relate  directly  or  Indirectly  to  government, 

Whereas:  An  Informed  electorate  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  a  representative 
democracy,  and 

Whereas:  An  eighteen  year  old  is  assumed 
to  be  mature  enough  to  fight  for,  and  if  need 
be,  die  for  his  country's  freedom. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that:  We,  the 
Student  Government  Association  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Campus  of  St.  Petersbvirg  Junior 
CoUege  do  hereby  give  our  full  support  to 
the  lowering  of  the  voUng  age  to  18  In  order 
to  give  our  younger  citizens  a  voice  In  their 
government  through  the  priceless  right  of 
suffrage. 

THE  CONSERVATION  OF  OUR 
HERITAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qtjtllen]  la 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest,  if  not  the  very  best,  speeches 
I  have  ever  read  on  our  American  heri- 
tage was  given  by  Miss  Ella  V.  Ross, 
dean  of  students  at  East  Tennessee  State 
University,  to  the  Sarah  Hawkins  chap- 
ter of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  last  November  29. 

I  congratulate  my  good  friend.  Dean 
Ross,  on  her  inspiring  remarks,  and  I 
am  extremely  proud  to  have  her  words 
read  throughout  the  land  by  inserting 
her  speech  here: 

In  the  course  of  my  life  a  number  of  things 
have  happened  to  me  which  have  made  me 
very  happy,  but  I  say  to  you  simply  ana 
honestly  today  that  nothing  W^^^ .°°' 
curred  has  made  me  so  pro«^B|j*e  fact 
that  I  was  privileged  to  have  ®^W^r  ana 
mother  whom  nature  allotted  me. 

It  Is  not  that  they  had  much  financial 
help  to  give  us.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
days  I  remember  from  my  childhood  when 
money  was  almost  nonexistent;  when  we 
were  forced  to  weigh  carefully  the  relative 
merits  of  our  needs  to  see  which  were  reaUf 

Nor  am  I  proud  of  them  because  of  their 
educational  attainments.  They  grew  up  m 
Patrick  County,  Virginia,  after  the  Civil  War 
and  you  will  recall  that  the  only  educaOon 
possible  at  that  time  was  through  "SuB- 
scrtptlon  Schools."  When  the  harvest  was 
enough  to  make  It  possible,  my  grandfather, 
and  yours,  probably,  would  bring  in  a  teacher 
for  a  few  weeks. 

But  my  father  and  mother  gave  me  some- 


thing much  more  valuable  than  anything 
that  money  could  have  bought  for  me  or  that 
formal  education  could  have  made  possible. 
They  gave  me  a  birthright.  The  great  phi- 
losopher, Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  once  said, 
"Man  Is  a  vehicle  in  which  aU  his  ancestors 
rtde."  If  that  la  the  case,  I  take  very  great 
pilde  in  the  type  of  ancestors  that  ride  in 

me. 

I  hasten,  at  this  point,  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  boasting.  One  boasts  when 
be  brags  about  his  possessions  before  others 
who  are  not  equally  blessed.  Every  one  of 
you  Ustenlng  today,  I  am  sure,  has  an  equal 
right  to  everything  in  which  I  take  pride. 
We  are  all  Americans!  We  hold  our  ances- 
tors in  common.  We  have  a  common  back- 
ground.    Our  heritage  Is  the  same. 

And  just  what  is  that  heritage?  I  beUeve 
I  can  explain  my  meaning  best  by  saying 
that,  among  other  things,  it  Is  composed  of 
three  characteristics  which  made  our  fore- 
fathers the  Individuals  they  were,  and.  In 
turn,  our  nation  the  greatest  nation  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Certainly  these  three 
would  stand  out  In  any  history  of  our  peo- 
ple: (1)  Faith  In  Their  God,  (2)  Faith  In 
Themselves,  and  (3)  Belief  In  Their  Country. 

I.   rATTH  IN  THEIR  ODD 


In  his  book,  JetDS,  God  and  History,  Max 
Dlmont  points  out  that  from  a  purely  socio- 
economic point  of  view  the  nation  of  Israel 
Bbould  not  even  be  In  existence.  He  traces 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  nations  that  had 
BTlsen  to  greatness  both  before  and  after  the 
Hebrews  and  shows  that  acc^ralng  to  aU  laws 
this  unique  people  should  not  have  been 
heard  of  after  the  Babylonian  Captivity. 
Then  he  gives  the  reason  for  20th  centiiry 
Israel,  citing  Deuteronomy  6:4-9.  Pass  the 
knowledge  that  the  Jews  are  a  nation  under 
God  on  to  all  generations. 

We  started  out  in  our  nation  with  this 
lame  belief.  Our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence contains  these  words:  "Men  are  en- 
dowed, (not  by  their  government  but)  by 
their  Creator,  with  certain  inaUenable 
rights."  When  we  began  minting  our  own 
coins  we  put  on  each  one,  "In  God  We 
Trust." 

Moreover,  our  ancestors  followed  the  com- 
mandments Moses  gave  to  his  followers  by 
"teaching  them  diUgently  unto  their  chU- 
dren."  Have  you  examined  the  old  Blue 
Back  Speller  and  the  McGuffey's  Readers 
lately?  I  have  several  on  display  and  am 
struck  with  the  fact  of  the  references  to  our 
religious  and  moral  heritage.  In  the  Fifth 
Reader  alone,  63  of  the  235  lessons  have  a 
rellgioxis  overtone  and  many  more  have  a 
moral  background. 

And  what  are  we  teaching  today?  1  ex- 
amined six  (6)  fifth  grade  readers  before  I 
found  anything  that  I  could  class  as  having 
a  religious  or  moral  overtone.  Finally,  in 
Stories  to  Remember,  Lyons  and  Carnahan, 
I  found  the  selection,  "Independence  Day." 
Judge  Hood  is  explaining  to  a  group  of  chil- 
dren what  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
includes.  May  I  read  his  explanation  of 
this  second  part: 

"They  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  righ/te;  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

"Many  coloiUsts  had  come  to  America  be- 
cause they  felt  that  all  hiunan  beings  have, 
or  are  endowed  with,  certain  rights.  They 
knew  that  unalienable  rights  are  those  which 
no  one  should  ever  be  allowed  to  take  away 
from  a  human  being.  They  believed  that 
their  lives  were  their  own,  to  be  Uved  accord- 
ing to  individual  choice  so  long  as  no  harm 
was  done.  They  believed  that  every  indi- 
vidual should  be  permitted  to  seek  happiness 
In  the  work  of  his  choice  and  in  the  kind  of 
home  he  enjoys  most." 

And  when  we  add  to  this  very  profound 
teaching  the  fact  that  we  are  not  even  to 
offer  a  prayer  In  the  class  room,  that  we  are 
letting  a  mere  3%  of  atheistic  Americans  de- 
prive the  remaining  97%  of  the  tax  payers  of 
the  right  to  have  Bible  reading  in  the  schooU, 


who  is  going  to  teach  our  children  to  re- 
member that  we  believe  in  God? 

Our  churches  are  not  reaching  even  a  frac- 
tion of  our  children.  Recently  I  sent  a  letter 
to  each  of  the  churches  listed  in  Johnson 
City,  asking  them  to  let  me  know  how  many 
were  in  attendance  In  their  Sunday  Schools 
on  November  13,  1968.  I  used  this  date  be- 
cause It  was  an  unusually  beautiful  morn- 
ing, not  too  hot  or  too  cold,  and  there  were 
no  events  that  would  take  people  out  of  the 
city  In  any  niunbers.  I  realize  that  it  was 
not  a  scientific  sampling,  but  I  do  believe 
that  it  would  Indicate  trends.  We  are  in  a 
conservative  area  of  the  country  where  the 
Bible  has  been  an  Important  book. 

Thirty-four  churches  are  listed  In  the  city 
directory  and  I  received  answers  from  31. 
The  estimated  census  of  our  town  Is  36,000. 
The  31  churches  listed  7,676  In  attendance 
and  I  added  700  for  others  that  may  have 
been  too  small  to  be  listed.  This  gives  24% 
and  if  this  Is  the  case  in  these  Tennessee 
mountains,  I  wonder  what  the  per  cent  would 
be  In  the  larger  cities. 

Homes  have  long  since  given  up  this  re- 
sponsibility. Very  few  door  poets  of  any 
houses  have  any  writing,  real  or  impUed, 
upon  them.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  expressed  the 
logical  conclusion  of  such  a  path  as  our  pres- 
ent generation  U  taking  when  he  said : 

"Criminals  are  not  bom.  They  are  the 
product  of  neglect,  the  victims  of  indiffer- 
ence, the  result  of  an  age  which  has  tossed 
morality  to  the  Junkyard." 

n.   TAITH  DT  THXKSXLVKS 

Our  history  begins  with  that  of  our  coun- 
try, for  the  earliest  records,  going  all  the  way 
back  to  1607,  contains  mention  of  our  an- 
cestors. They  were  men  and  women  who 
dared  the  Atlantic  Ocean  In  boats  that  the 
average  individual  would  not  sail  across  an 
Inland  body  of  water  today.  No  Coast  Guard 
or  a  fiylng  machine  came  to  an  S.O.S.  or  a 
Mayday.  These  people  came  to  a  land  of 
which  they  knew  nothing  but  they  came  with 
confident  faces  and  unafraid.  Many  came 
because  they  could  not  worahlp  their  God  in 
a  manner  which  their  conscience  dictated. 
All  of  them  refused  to  be  slaves  to  a  worn-out 
social  system  in  the  old  world. 

We  hear  much  today  about  the  'do-it-your- 
self movement.    Do  you  realize  that  our  an- 
cestors   were    the    original    'do-it-yourself' 
people?    When  they  started  that  long  trek 
from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  to  this 
new    world,    at    that    time    an    uncharted 
wilderness,  they  had  no  resources  other  than 
themselves.    When  a  house  was  needed,  they 
must  first  cut  down  the  trees  from  which  the 
lumber  was  to  come.    The  very  clothes  on 
their  backs  were  grown  out  of  the  soil  or  on 
the  backs  of  sheep.     But  throughout  it  all 
they   accepted   the   tasks  and   carried   them 
through.    No  federal  subsidy  for  them!    No 
crying  to  a  government  to  provide  for  them. 
They  had  oonfldence  they  could  do  the  im- 
possible and  they  acoompUshed  it.    If  there 
were  no  schools,  they  simply  educated  them- 
selves.   Many  a  man  with  the  equivalent  of 
a  modem  fourth-grade  education  was  better 
educated  than  sMne  of  our  modern  college 
graduates.    I  Uke  to  feel  that  when  we  read 
of  the  ingenuity  of  the  soldiers  in  the  late 
war,  we  are  simply  recognizing  this  charac- 
teristic which  has  been  lying  dormant  In  too 
many  of  our  citizens  today.    In  short,  they 
created  a  new  world  because  they  believed 
they  oould  do  It. 

And  there  la  another  part  of  that  charac- 
teristic which  you  and  I  have  as  ovir  heritage. 
They  refused  to  accept  the  low  or  the  objec- 
tionable for  social  or  political  expedience. 
They  were  often  criticized  for  this  trait; 
called  proud  and  prejudiced,  but  they  set 
standards  which  made  the  South  and  our 
nation  great.  My  early  childhood  was  spent 
In  the  North,  but  there  was  never  a  day  when 
my  mother  was  not  homesick  for  her  beloved 
State  of  Virginia.  And  she  held  unswerving 
to  her  ideals  of  right  and  wrong.  Even  in 
her  associations  she  was  adamant,  and  ques- 


tionable assoolatM  which  we  children  would 
have  made  were  disposed  of  firmly  and  com- 
pletely by  the  tetse  sentence,  "That  isn't  a 
good  name  in  VU-ginla."  Call  It  prejudice  If 
you  want  to,  but  It  helped  to  fix  in  us  stand- 
ards no  individual  can  prosper  long  without. 
At  the  same  time  this  standard  of  conduct 
required  that  the  Individual  be  honest  in  his 
dealings.  We  mountaineers  may  fight  and 
feud  among  ourselves,  but  we  despise  the  liar 
and  the  cheat.  ^^ 

To  what  extent  are  we  actuaUy  remember- 
ing and  conserving  this  second  characteristic 
of  our  ancestors,  whose  faith  In  themselves 
carried  them  through  aU  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  beginning  of  our  country? 

In  a  recent  address  Bd  W.  Hllea,  talking  on 
What's  Happening  to  the  Spirit  of  AmericaT 
made  this  sviggestlon  which  I  think  Is  a  vecy 
good  one.  "Perhaps  we  are  rewriting  the 
23rd  Psalm  so  it  now  reads: 


"The  government  Is  my  sh^hwd,  I  ahall  not 

work 
It  maketh  me  to  lie  down  In  a  fool's 

paradise. 
It  leadeth  me  Into  deep  water, 
But  It  refills  my  dinner  paU." 

Prom  The  Reader's  Digest.  March,  1966. 
p.  63  ,  Totaling  Up,  comes  this  summary  of 
the  situation,  "Some  of  Washington's  lead- 
ing economists,  sharpening  their  pencils 
after  the  recent  legislative  binge,  have  coma 
up  with  the  following  figures,  fantastic  yet 
real:  In  1955.  federal  cash  expenditures 
totaled  $70.5  blUlon.  By  last  year  the  out- 
lay had  climbed  to  $122.4  blUlon.  This  fiscal 
year  it  Is  expected  to  range  between  1132.8 
and  $135  billion.  Even  If  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam Is  brought  under  control,  the  economists 
anticipate  conservatively  that  by  1975— just 
nine  (9)  years  hence— our  spending  wUl  total 
around  $204  blUlon,  with  more  money  going 
into  welfare-Btete  activity  than  into  any 
other  function.  Such  activity  will  account 
for  53.6  per  cent  of  all  federal  outiays.  (In 
1955  It  totaled  18.9  per  cent.) 

"Inflation  and  taxation  will  turn  a  nation 
of  self-reliant  people  into  a  nation  of  In- 
dividuals so  dependent  on  goverimient  hand- 
outs that  they  have  neither  the  wUl  nor  the 
capacity  to  endure." 

TTT   BB,ixr  IN  thur  coumsT 
There  is  a  third  characteristic  we  have  re- 
ceived from  our  past,  looe  for  the  land  of  ovr 
birth. 

The  poet  described  this  very  beautlf  uUy  In 
the  little  poem, 

"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  Is  my  own,  my  native  land?" 

A  UtUe  episode  happened  on  our  campus 
recently  that  shows  what  our  present  situa- 
tion is.  I  had  made  a  pact  with  our  fra- 
ternities to  lead  the  singing  of  the  Stor 
Spangled  Banner  at  our  Homecoming  foot- 
ball game  and  was  very  much  disappointed 
to  see  that  many  were  not  parttdpatlng. 
The  boys  have  always  been  moet  cooperative 
so  the  next  week  I  said  to  a  group,  "What 
happened  Saturday?"  The  boys  looked  a  bit 
sheepish  and  one  said,  'T>ean  Ross,  we  dont 
know  the  words!"  It  may  be  a  Uttle  thing 
but  to  me  It  Indicates  something  about  our 
patriotiBm. 

We  cannot  acquire  stature  If  we  have  no 
roots.  The  tree  must  be  tfrmly  rooted  below 
the  surface  If  It  Is  to  grow  high  above.  To 
feel  that  America  Is  a  coimtry  of  which  we 
should  be  proud  is  part  of  our  heritage.  If 
at  any  time  this  land  of  oure  falls  below  the 
standards  our  ancestora  set  for  It  we  are  re- 
quired to  speak  out  loud  and  long  against 
error.  We  feel  with  Daniel  Webster  that  no 
coimtry  can  long  remain  if  its  people  do  not 
guard  its  actions. 

This,  then  Is  our  heritage.  These  are  the 
traits  which  we  Inherited.  This  is  the  past 
in  which  our  present  Is  rooted.  Without 
such  a  past,  we  coiUd  not  have  our  present. 
As  a  professor  of  mine  used  to  say  on  every 
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possible  occasion.  "A  nation's  stock  In  trade 
la  its  traditions.  When  the  traditions  are 
forgotten,  the  nation  has  become  bankrupt." 
We  hear  many  pessimists  of  today  predicting 
the  doom  of  otir  country.  They  may  or  may 
not  lie  right.  It  depends  entirely  upon  what 
we  are  remembering. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  as  a  speaker  on  our 
campus  General  Hugh  Milton.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary  of  the  Army.  General  Milton  pointed 
out  that  we  are  now  balanced  upon  the  thin- 
nest thread  of  sumval  that  man  has  ever 
known.  We  now  have  in  our  power  a  force 
which  can  be  equally  effective  In  destroying 
mankind  or  in  helping  to  provide  a  better 
world.  The  factor  which  will  cause  the  scale 
of  time  to  tip  In  the  one  or  the  other  direc- 
tion is  the  character  of  the  Individuals  who 
govern  that  power.  If  those  Individuals  are 
selfish,  hesitant,  weak,  with  low  standards, 
we  shall  be  destroyed  as  surely  as  the  fact 
that  day  follows  night. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  people  with  the  very 
characteristics  which  are  the  heritage  of  the 
people  who  established  this  nation  are  In 
charge,  then  that  same  force  can  be  har- 
nessed for  the  good  of  mankind.  But  be  as- 
sured, there  Is  no  middle  ground  on  which 
we  can  hide  longer. 

I  have  up  to  this  time  sketched  a  series  of 
conditions  to  bring  us  up  to  the  point  I  want 
to  make.  In  view  of  present  conditions, 
then,  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  conserve  for 
our  own  and  future  generations  those  char- 
acteristics which  are  essential  to  world  sur- 
vival. The  point  may  be  translated  simply  In 
the  words.  "We  must  remember  our  heritage 
to  do  It;  our  very  existence  depends  upon  It." 
And  may  I  point  out  here.  I  am  not  advo- 
eating  a  return  to  the  good  old  days.  There 
Is  no  time  better  than  the  present  If  we  use 
It  properly.  But  I  am  advocating  the  calling 
Into  play  of  those  changeless  values  which 
are  fundamental  and  have  been  fundamental 
since  we  have  any  record  in  history.  It  is 
Just  as  abeiu^  to  recommend  the  repealing 
of  the  law  of  gravity  or  of  the  law  of  seed 
time  and  harvest  as  to  propoee  the  kind  of 
world  we  want  without  proposing  that  that 
world  be  built  on  a  foundation  such  as  I 
have  been  describing. 

As  I  look  about  I  am  becoming  more  and 
more  discouraged.  So  many  people  are  for- 
getting or  never  knew.  In  fact,  man's  great- 
est tragedy  In  thU  20th  century  is  his  In- 
difference to  life's  greatest  values.  Do  you 
recall  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau?  A  num- 
ber of  years  ago  I  heard  a  discussion  of  Eaau, 
whom  we  met  in  Genesis  25:34.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  source  and  so  cannot  give  proper 
credit,  but  it  Is  too  similar  a  description  of 
our  preeent-day  civilization  to  be  denied. 
Moses  said  of  him:  "Esau  did  eat  and  drink 
and  rose  up,  and  went  his  way:  thus  Esau 
despised  his  birthright." 
,  Here  we  had  a  man  of  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity, an  opportvmlty  such  as  exists  In  our 
own  land  today,  and  a  man  who  at  critical 
times  made  all  the  wrong  choices  and  never 
knew  what  he  missed.  Like  so  many  today. 
his  was  a  tragic  figure  because  he  was  so 
lltUe  Interested  In  the  values  that  make  life 
more  than  food  and  body,  more  than  cloth- 
ing. He  was  the  typical  example  of  the  In- 
sensitive man.  Let  us  consider  some  of  his 
choices. 

Being  the  eldest  son.  it  was  expected  that 
one  day  he  would  become  the  ruler  of  his 
clan  and  the  Inheritor  of  his  grandfather, 
Abraham.  It  was  a  princely  heritage,  not 
only  according  to  the  law  of  his  people  but 
also  according  to  the  ptirpoee  of  God,  for  he 
was  In  direct  line  through  which  God  had 
promised  to  raise  the  chosen  people.  But 
Esau  had  Uttle  Interest  In  these  things.  To 
blm  the  past  was  dead  and  the  futtire  was 
unreal.  His  meanings  and  values  revolved 
only  around  the  present.  He  threw  away  his 
chances  for  a  rich  and  significant  life  with- 
out knowing  or  caring  what  he  had  done. 
Bsau  was  not  an  ugly  or  an  evU  man. 


On  the  contrary,  he  was  probably  a  most 
likeable  man.  He  was  kind  and  gentle  to 
his  old  father.  He  was  generous,  shallow, 
and  sentimental;  the  victim  of  his  appetite; 
he  was  not  a  vicious  man.  What  he  chose 
was  not  evil  in  Itself,  but  only  evil  because 
of  what  it  displaced.  The  trouble  was  that 
he  was  so  little  interested  in  the  higher 
treasures.  He  lived  la  the  present  and  lived 
for  pleasure.  In  a  great  historical  moment 
the  responsibilities  which  the  past  had 
thrust  upon  him  were  trying  to  lay  hold  on 
his  loyalties,  but  he  "did  eat  and  drink,  and 
rose  up,  and  went  his  way"  without  realizing 
the  tragic  mistake  he  was  making.  He  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  obligations  which  his 
position  in  history  Imposed.  His  is  the  tragic 
figure  of  the  man  who  deeplsed  his  heritage 
and  missed  his  destiny.  Truly  he  had  for- 
gotten; and  by  forgetting  had  become  bank- 
rupt. 

If  we  look  about  us  we  see  that  America 
is  rapidly  being  peopled  with  Esaus,  who 
are  eating  and  drinking,  rising  up  and  going 
their  way,  and  despising  their  heritage.  We. 
who  have  been  blessad  with  such  a  heritage, 
must  not.  we  dare  not.  make  this  mistake. 
How  great  Is  the  heritage  we  share  In  the 
culture  of  our  past?  It  has  been  laughed  at 
so  much  that  we  hate  let  the  old  ideals  be- 
come as  dilapidated  as  old  mansions.  What 
a  free  and  healing  slaream  of  life  might  flow 
again  in  our  nation  if  the  hearts  of  people 
might  be  exalted  with  great  ideas  of  spiritu- 
ality, bravery,  honor,  duty,  integrity,  patriot- 
Ism,  so  the  beat  of  the  past  could  be  made 
to  live  in  the  life  of  the  present.  We  have 
the  qualities  which  Will  tip  the  scales  of  the 
future  in  the  direction  of  life  rather  than 
destruction  If  we  are  true  to  our  birthright. 
When  he  was  leaving  the  Convention  Hall 
after  the  final  draft  of  the  Constitution  had 
been  agreed  upon,  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
asked  by  a  citizen,  "Dr.  Franklin,  what  have 
you  given  us?"  Hla  answer  was,  "We  have 
given  you  a  Republic,  If  you  can  keep  it." 
If  you  can  keep  it — never  forget  this! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  this  is  a  very  articulate,  stirring, 
and  deep  expression  of  our  heritage,  one 
that  should  be  read  and  reread  by  every 
citizen  of  our  great  Republic. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— V 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier] 
may  extend  his  ranarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act,  as  amended,  requires  the 
registration  of  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States  within  5  days  after  his  18th  birth- 
day. The  act,  imposes  liability  for  train- 
ing and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  upon 
such  of  these  persons  who  are  between 
the  ages  of  18  years  and  6  months  and 
26  years.  Some  persons  who  have  been 
deferred  remain  liable  for  training  and 
service  untU  age  S5. 

Congress  placed  in  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act  the  state- 
ment that  in  a  democracy  the  privilege 
and  duty  of  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
should  be  shared  generally.  General 
Hershey  has  testified  that  "a  selective 
service  system  in  some  form  more  nearly 


approaches  that  objective  than  could 
any  conceivable  alternative  method  of 
raising  and  supporting  armed  forces." 

Any  system  of  selective  service,  how- 
ever, contsdns  inherent  inequities  which 
strike  at  the  heart  of  a  free  society,  and 
I  think  we  must  be  prepared  to  face 
these  problems  more  forthrightly  than 
we  have  in  the  past.  Under  the  present 
draft  laws,  we  unduly  impinge  upon  the 
liberties  and  opportunities  of  millions  of 
American  young  men.  We  do  so  unfairly 
and  unnecessarily.  Every  young  man 
from  181/2  to  26,  unless  disqualified,  goes 
through  8  years  of  the  most  important 
period  of  his  life  with  a  Damocles  sword 
hovering  over  his  head — the  constant 
threat  of  the  draft.  Even  if  he  should 
not  be  drafted,  his  freedom  is  restricted 
during  this  period;  the  activities  he  can 
undertake  are  severely  limited,  freedom 
of  choice  is  circumscribed.  Employment 
opiX)rtunities  are  curtailed  for  many,  for 
what  the  draft  does,  in  effect,  througli 
its  coercive  power,  is  to  restrict  labor 
resources  from  moving  into  uses  where 
their  net  productivity  is  greatest  given 
Individual  preference  patterns. 

For  many  young  men,  avoiding  the 
draft  becomes  the  prime  concern  and  a 
few  have  actually  fled  to  Canada  to  es- 
cape conscription.  Fleeing  from  com- 
pulsory military  service,  I  might  add, 
was  the  motivating  purpose  for  large 
numbers  of  Europeans  immigrating  to 
the  United  States  In  the  last  century. 

The  draft  disrupts  the  education,  em- 
plojrment,  and  personal  lives  of  many  of 
our  young  male  citizens.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  selective  service  law  should  be 
revised. 

THE       PRESIDENT      SPEAKS       OUT 
AGAINST  WHITE  BACKLASH 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  sind  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  most  perceptive  article  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  the  President's 
flRht  against  white  backlash  appeared 
recently  In  the  New  York  Amsterdam 
News,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  Negro 
newspapers,  and  I  feel  It  warrants  the 
attention  of  all  of  us  in  these  days  of 
racial  unrest. 

[From  the  Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  News, 
Nov.  12,  1966] 
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PREsmENT  Johnson 

Within  less  than  two  months  President 
Johnson  has  spoken  out  against  the  "white 
backlash"  three  times.  He  spoke  against  it 
m  Brooltlyn,  In  Pennsylvania  and  last  Sun- 
dav  at  his  home  in  Texas. 

No  President  since  Lincoln  has  said  and 
done  as  much  as  President  Johnson  to  help 
America  free  herself  from  the  mental  bondage 
of  racial  prejudice.  No  other  American  has 
done  as  much  to  enable  the  Negro  citizen  to 
walk  with  dignity  and  to  live  In  security. 

President  Johnson  is  the  chief  civil  rights 
leader  of  America.  In  this  field  he  has  no 
peer.  No  other  politician  In  history  has  ig- 
nored the  risks  Involved  In  speaking  out 
for  the  rights  of  the  Negro  citizens.     No 


other  President  has  done  as  much  for  them 
as  he  has.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
and  his  appointments  of  Negroes  to  his 
cabinet  and  other  high  posts  are  proof  of 
this.    And  he  has  Just  begun  to  fight. 

In  his  statement  about  the  "white  back- 
lash" last  Sunday,  he  said,  among  other 
things:  "I  think  the  so-called  'white  back- 
lash" is  destructive,  not  only  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  Negro  Americans,  but  of  all  those  who 
jtand  to  gain  from  hxunane  and  far-sighted 
Government." 

He  said  this  only  two  days  before  the  elec- 
tions, when  many  candidates  of  his  party, 
such  as  Gov.  Ed  "Pat"  Brown  of  California, 
and  Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois,  were 
the  objects  of  vicious  bacltlash  attacks.  This 
took  courage,  the  kind  that's  rare  In  poli- 
ticians and  non-polltlclans  alike. 

President  Johnson  speaks  and  acts  with 
his  heart  and  head.  He  feels  deeply  for 
all  mankind.  He  is  for  the  Negro  not  be- 
cause he  Is  one  or  because  he  wants  his 
vote,  but  because  he  Is  a  member  of  the 
human  family. 

Down  In  Texas,  long  before  he  was  elected 
President,  Lyndon  Johnson  and  his  family 
entertained  Negroes  in  their  home.  He  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  sent  their  daughters  to  a  nilxed 
school  m  Washington,  when  he  was  a  Sen- 
ator. He  was  battling  for  Negroes  and  Mex- 
icans in  Texas  back  in  the  '30'8.  He  has 
never  stopped.  He  can't.  It's  In  his  Ixjnes 
to  fight  for  human  rights,  regardless  of  skin 
color  or  religion  or  nationality. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  taken  the  lead  In 
solving  America's  number  one  problem,  the 
race  problem.  Let's  hope  other  Americans 
will  have  the  freedom  of  mind,  the  courage 
and  the  dedication  to  help  him.  America's 
survival  may  well  depend  upon  It.  Let's  get 
behind  President  Johnson,  a  great  world 
leader. 

TWENTY-SIX  MILLION  WOMEN  GET 
A  BUM  DEAL 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
direct  your  attention  to  a  news  story 
In  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Jan- 
uary 17,  1966,  pointing  out  the  bum  deal 
that  women  are  receiving.  I  could  not 
have  said  It  better  myself. 

The  article  follows: 
No  Crancz:  To  Amass  Wealth — 26  MnxioN 
Women  Get  a  Bttm  Deal 
There  are  26  million  American  women  who 
hold  Jobs.  They  know  precisely  when  the 
day's  work  starts  and  when  It  ends.  They  are 
lor  the  most  part  on  a  five-day  week  and  they 
get  an  annual  vacation.  But  right  there  luck 
runs  out  on  them. 

The  woman  worker  gets  a  bum  deal  in  this 
country.  She  Is  discriminated  against  when 
■he  goes  Job  hunting.  She  is  passed  over  In 
favor  of  a  man  when  promotions  are  handed 
out.  Her  salary  scale  Is  lower  than  that  of  a 
man  who  does  the  equivalent  work. 

FORTUNE  SUBVET 

Women  own  about  half  of  the  stocks,  bonds 
and  personal  property  In  the  United  States 
Imt  they  didn't  earn  It  themselves.  Like 
Barbara  Button  and  Doris  Duke,  they  In- 
herited It.  It  is  difficult  for  a  woman  to 
unass  wealth  by  her  own  efforts  because 
most  of  the  top  Jobs  in  business  and  Indtistry 
Me  denied  them.    Fortune  Magazine  found 


that  true  when  It  ran  a  survey  of  several  big 
companies : 

"In  spite  of  the  loosening  of  prejudice, 
women  still  have  not  been  given  top  Jobs 
In  the  big  corporations." 

General  Motors  has  no  women  executives 
and  not  even  a  woman  designer. 

General  Electric  has  a  few  technicians,  re- 
search associates  and  women  in  personnel, 
but  no  women  executives  except  for  the  head 
of  the  advisory  consumer  Institute. 

Du  Pont  has  a  woman  laboratory  section 
head  and  a  departmental  control  manager. 

A.T.&T.,  altho  60  per  cent  of  its  employes 
are  women,  has  In  its  executive  group  a  lone 
woman  assistant  secretary. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  has  two  assist- 
ant secretaries. 

The  Harvard  Business  Review  also  made 
a  survey  of  women  In  top  management  Jobs 
and  concluded  there  had  been  no  Improve- 
ment since  1950  and  added  "the  barriers  to 
women  are  so  great  that  there  Is  scarcely 
anything  to  study." 

rUTXTRE  DIMS 

And  things  are  getting  worse  instead  of 
better.  The  U.S.  Women's  Bureau  puts  It 
this  way:  In  1955  If  two  people  were  doing 
the  same  Job  the  man  would  get  $100  a  week 
and  the  woman  $64.  In  1964  the  situation 
had  changed  to  the  point  where  the  man  got 
$100  but  the  woman's  pay  had  fallen  to  $60. 

It  has  been  an  uphill  fight  all  the  way  for 
the  American  woman  worker.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  century  she  even  had  to  fight 
her  way  Into  such  employment  as  school 
teaching  and  clerking,  two  Jobs  for  which 
women  are  well  qualified. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  are  not 
mendicants  or  chiselers.  They  are  good 
people  who  either  worked  hard  all  their 
lives  or  are  the  widows  of  those  who  were 
guaranteed  a  secure  future  during  their 
retirement  years.  These  good  people 
worked  hard  for  security  in  their  retire- 
ment years.  Are  they  to  be  robbed  of 
this  because  the  dollar  is  worth  less  ttxan 
it  was  during  their  productive  years? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  aware  that  this 
Nation  has  commitments  all  over  the 
world.  And  as  a  responsible  Member  of 
the  Congress,  I  feel  that  we  must  honor 
our  obligations.  But  we  have  an  even 
greater  obligation  to  those  older  Ameri- 
can covered  by  the  social  security  system, 
and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  obli- 
gation transcends  all  others. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  House 
and  particularly  those  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  take 
speedy  action  to  raise  social  security 
benefits  to  a  level  which  will  provide  at 
least  a  semblance  of  relationship  to  to- 
day's cost  of  living. 


AMENDING  THE  PRESENT  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  today  to  amend  the 
present  Social  Security  Act.  Very  brief- 
ly, my  bill  provides  for  a  $100  per  month 
ipinimiim  primary  benefit  and  an  across- 
the-board  increase  of  10  percent. 

Further,  if  enacted  into  law,  my  bill 
would  raise  the  present  limit  on  allow- 
able outside  earnings  to  $3,000  per  year, 
a  sum  which  is  far  more  reasonable  than 
the  present  figure  of  $1,500  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  one  of  a  great 
many  Members  of  this  House  who  are 
alarmed  at  what  the  recent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  has  done  to  those 
Americans  who  live  solely  on  their  social 
security  benefits. 

During  the  recent  adjournment  of  the 
Congress,  I  was  able  to  visit  all  parts  of 
my  Congressional  District  which  is  an 
urban  area  Ijdng  within  the  limits  of 
Metropolitan  New  York  City.  I  assure 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  among  the  great- 
est number  of  the  people  living  in  Hud- 
son County,  N.J.,  the  need  to  raise  social 
security  payments  Is  the  single  most 
Important  domestic  issue  in  this  90th 
Congress.  I  have  talked  with  himdreds 
of  residents  of  Hudson  County  and  when 
I  say  I  am  appalled  at  the  plight  of  too 
many  social  security  annuitants,  I  am 
not  overstating  my  case. 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PARK  ON 
GUAM 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarts  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  island 
of  Guam  has  particular  significance  to 
those  of  us  who  served  in  the  Pacific 
Theater  during  World  War  IL 

Guam,  the  first  U.S.  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  Japanese  in  World  War  n, 
also  was  the  scene  of  a  major  turning 
point  in  the  war  during  July  and  August 
of  1944,  when  the  U5.  forces  recaptured 
the  island  in  a  bloody  battle. 

The  island  is  closely  tied  also  in  geog- 
raphy and  in  strategy  to  other  signifi- 
cant battle  sites  in  the  Pacific— Tarawa, 
Guadalcanal,  Saipan,  the  Battle  of  the 
PhUippine  Sea  and  Peleliu,  as  well  as 
others. 

The  significance  of  Guam  and  of  the 
entire  war  in  the  Pacific  is  great  in  our 
American  history  and  pertinent  sections 
of  Guam  merit  careful  historical  devel- 
opment and  preservation.  Today  there 
is  no  fitting  commemoration  of  the  sac- 
rifices and  the  bravery  displayed  by  the 
participants  in  the  Pacific  Theater  and 
the  Guamanlan  citizens.  I  believe  it  im- 
portant that  we  wait  no  longer  to  pro- 
vide significant  commemoration  and  his- 
torical preservation  of  this  kind. 

I,  therefore,  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  to  establish  a  national  historic  park 
on  the  island  of  Guam.  As  stated  in  the 
legislation  the  purpose  is  to  "conamemo- 
rate  the  bravery  and  sacrifices  of  those 
participating  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
Pacific  Theater  in  World  War  n,  in- 
cluding the  Guam  campaign,  and  to  in- 
terpret this  significant  period  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation." 

The  park  would  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  that  site  of  the  major  Ameri- 
can return  to  the  Island  on  July  21, 1944, 
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on  Asan  beachhead,  and  also  include  the 
moimtaln  and  plateau  areas  siu-roundlng 
the  beachhead,  which  comprise  the  ma- 
jor battlefield. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be 
authorized  to  landscape,  erect  markers, 
construct  a  museum  and  other  appropri- 
ate buildings,  provide  exhibits  and  in- 
terpretative material. 

My  legislation  assures  that  develop- 
ment would  be  coordinated  closely  with 
the  monument  to  the  American  war  dead 
planned  by  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission. 

Interpretation  would  deal  with  all  as- 
pects of  the  conflict,  relating  the  signifi- 
cance of  Guam  to  the  war  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  war  to  American  history. 
This  is  information  that  Americans  and 
all  citizens  of  the  world  must  not  forget. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
receive  yoiu-  early  attention  and  approval. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SPEAKER  McCORMACK 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  OUara]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  sometimes  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  the  editorial  position  taken  by  the 
Washington  Post,  but  I  most  definitely 
part  cMnpany  with  it  over  Tuesday  morn- 
ing's editorial  which  appeared  under  the 
headline,  "Speaker  on  the  Spot."  I  think 
the  editorial  does  a  disservice  to  a  great 
American  whose  legislative  contributions 
over  the  past  four  decades  are  well  known 
to  most  of  us. 

I  cannot  agree  that  the  events  accom- 
pansrlng  the  organization  of  the  90th 
Congress  Indicate  anything  about  the 
Democratic  leadership.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  the  leadership  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle  remains  what  it  was  in 
the  last  Congress — a  strong  and  smoothly 
functioning  team,  but  one  whose  strength 
has  been  lessened  as  a  result  of  last  No- 
vember's elections. 

As  for  the  writer's  contention  that  a 
"sense  of  futility  and  despair"  is  building 
up  on  the  Democratic  side,  I  cannot  Im- 
agine where  he  picked  up  such  an  idea. 
If  there  were  anything  £«)proachlng  a 
"sense  of  futility" — and  I  do  not  happen 
to  think  there  is — it  would  be  based  on 
the  fact  that  we  have  lost  our  working 
majority  on  some  of  the  more  controver- 
sial issues.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  leadership;  it  has  to  do  with  the 
loss  in  the  election  of  Democrats  com- 
mitted to  the  progressive  programs  which 
have  been  enacted  during  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations. 

It  does  not  take  any  particular  Insight 
to  know  that  the  1966  election  added 
strength  to  what  has  cenne  to  be  known 
in  the  press  as  the  "conservative  coali- 
tion." This  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  have  given  the  strongest  sup- 
port to  the  programs  of  the  New  Frontier 
and  the  Great  Society. 

We  may  have  returned  statistically  to 
about  where  we  stood  before  the  1964 
electi<m.    but   our   leadership   remains 


strong  and  firm  under  Speaker  John  W. 
McCoRMACK.  I  for  one  look  forwiu-d  to 
working  with  the  Speaker  and  his  very 
able  leadership  partners.  Majority  Leader 
Carl  Albert  and  Majority  Whip  Hale 
BoGGS.  in  support  of  programs  to  con- 
tinue the  progress  which  we  have  made 
in  the  last  5  years  under  this  effective 
team. 

REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may 
extend  his  remark*  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  inclucle  extraneoxis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, ordinarily  I  would  avoid  Introducing 
a  bill  having  to  do  with  establishing  a 
national  park  in  a  State  other  than  my 
own.  In  the  last  Congress,  however,  I 
made  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
redwoods  of  California,  and  I  am  mak- 
ing an  exception  again  today. 

I  do  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe 
strongly  that  the  majestic  redwoods  of 
California  are  a  great  national  resource. 
They  belong  to  all  the  people,  not  just 
the  people  of  California,  and  they  should 
be  preserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  this 
and  future  generations  of  Calif omians  as 
well  as  all  other  Americans  and  people 
throughout  the  world. 

In  establishing  a  national  park  to  save 
the  redwoods,  I  think  it  is  clearly  in 
our  national  Interest  to  select  the  best 
possible  site  including  the  largest  area 
we  can  afford.  It  Is  with  this  thought  in 
mind  that  I  am  once  again  joining  our 
very  distinguished  and  able  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CoHELAN],  In  introducing  legislation  to 
establish  a  90,000-acre  Redwood  Nation- 
al Park  in  the  valley  of  Redwood  Creek. 
The  bills  which  we  are  introducing  today 
are  similar,  with  only  minor  revisions, 
to  the  legislation  we  sponsored  last  year. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  com- 
mend the   gentleman   from  California 

[Mr.  Cohelan]  fc*  the  leadership  he  has 
continued  to  provide  in  this  effort  to  save 

the   giant   redwoods,    a   great  national 
heritage.    I    hopp    the    Congress    will 

promptly  and  favorably  consider  this 
legislation  to  insure  that  no  more  of 

the   priceless  giant  redwoods   will  fall 
victim  to  the  ax  and  the  saw. 


Jarmary  18,  1967 
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THE  SEATING  OF  MR.  POWELL 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI  may  ex- 
tend his  remark*  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  inclade  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
this  House  engaged  in  a  historic  debate 
on  the  narrow  question  of  whether  a 
Bfember,  duly  elected  by  his  constituents, 
should  be  seated  pending  an  investiga- 
tion of  his  conduct  and  his  right  to  serve. 


As  my  colleagues  will  recall.  I  argued 
that  the  gentleman,  having  presented  a 
valid  certificate  of  election,  should  con- 
tinue to  hold  his  congressional  seat  at 
least  imtil  completion  of  such  an  investi- 
gation. However,  this  point  of  view  did 
not  prevail,  and  on  final  passage  of  the 
substitute  resolution  I  voted  with  the 
majority.  I  did  so  because  I  feel  strongly 
that  an  hivestlgatlon  should  be  made  of 
the  official  conduct  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]. 

Since  that  debate  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  many  articles  and  edi- 
torials on  this  subject.  Two  of  these 
are  of  such  interest  that  I  should  like 
to  call  them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  first  is  a  column  by  Ver- 
mont Royster  appearing  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  January  10.  In  this 
colimin  Mr.  Royster  makes  the  distinc- 
tion between  Mr.  Powell  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Mr.  Powell  bs  a  Member  of 
the  House.  The  second  Is  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  National  Review  of 
January  24.  This  editorial  also  makes 
that  distinction  and  goes  on  to  endorse 
the  view  that,  ideally,  Mr.  Powell  should 
have  been  allowed  to  take  his  seat  pend- 
ing outcome  of  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  Insert  these  articles 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

(Prom  the  WaU  Street  Joiirnal,  Jan.  10,  1967] 
Thinking  Things  Over:  One  Man's  Vow 
(By  Vermont  Royster) 
Any  way  you  look  at  him  the  Honorable 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Representative  to  the 
United  States  CJongress  from  the  18th  Dta- 
trict  of  New  York,  Is  not  the  most  savory 
sort  of  fellow. 

For  all  that  be  Is  a  duly  accredited  minis- 
ter of  the  Goepel,  he  has  not  won  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  stalwart  defender  of  the  Seventh 
Commandment  and  he  stands  judicially  ac- 
cused of  having  sUpped  on  the  Ninth  Com- 
mandment. 

The  seciUar  version  of  the  Ninth  Com- 
mandment— "Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness against  thy  neighbor" — la  embodied  In 
the  libel  law,  and  for  having  said  some  false 
things  about  a  woman  neighbor  the  Congrese- 
man  has  been  ordered  by  a  court  to  pay 
damages,  an  order  more  breached  than  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Powell. 

The  dapper  Harlem  Congressman  has  also 
breached  some  canons  of  deportment  if  not 
of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution,  for 
example,  protects  the  Congressman  from  be- 
ing brought  to  accoxint  for  misdemeanors 
during  Congressional  sessions,  and  the  law  of 
New  York  State  protects  him  from  being 
served  with  subpoenas  in  civil  actions  on 
Sunday. 

For  quite  a  long  time  he  visited  New  York 
only  on  a  Sunday  in  order  to  escape  various 
process  servers,  and  bore  with  patience  the 
inconvenience  of  being  away  from  his  cob- 
BUtuency  so  much.  On  otiier  days  than 
Sundays  during  Congressional  holidays,  and 
sometimes  when  there  was  no  Congressional 
holiday,  he  renewed  his  patience  by  sunning 
on  the  beaches  of  Puerto  Rico,  where  some 
of  his  companions  often  stayed  although  on 
the  payroll  of  his  office  in  Washington. 

Others,  however,  have  not  borne  all  this 
quite  so  patiently.  His  fellow  workers  on  the 
Hoxise  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
complain  that  he  neglects  his  work.  A  Judge 
In  New  York  so  ran  out  of  patience  that  he 
has  cited  Mr.  Powell  for  criminal  contempt 
of  court,  a  thing  that  could  be  serious  If  the 
Judge  can  ever  catch  the  Congressman  with- 
in his  Jurisdiction. 

Anyway,  the  upshot  of  all  this  is  a  move 
to  deny  Mr.  Powell  his  seat  in  Congren.   TM 


Idea  is  that  at  the  opening  of  the  new  seaalon 
today,  when  all  the  members  arise  to  take 
their  oaths  of  ofBce.  Mr.  PoweU  wiU  be  asked 
to  stand  aside  and  his  qualifications  will  be 
challenged  by  Representative  Deerlln,  a  fel- 
low Democrat  from  distant  California. 

And  yet,  if  the  move  is  carried  out  you 
ought  to  expect  every  good,  conservative, 
thoughtful,  Uberal,  upright  believer  in  de- 
mocracy and  defender  of  the  Constitution  to 
ilae  in  defense  of  Adam  Clayton  PoweU 's 
right  to  his  seat.  That  is,  if  they  simmer 
down  long  enough  to  look  at  the  proposition 
put  before  them. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  a  voter  who 
classed  himself  In  any  of  the  above  categor- 
ies might  justifiably  decide  not  to  vote  Jor 
Ux.  PoweU  in  any  election. 

Nonetheless,  the  voters  of  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  New  York 
feel  otherwise.  They  first  chose  Mr.  PoweU 
to  represent  them  in  Congress  back  in  1944, 
and  whatever  the  rest  of  us  may  think  of 
the  way  be  has  represented  his  constituents, 
they  have  been  satisfied.  They  reelected  him 
in  every  biennial  election  thereafter. 

By  the  time  of  election  day  last  Novem- 
ber the  voters  of  the  18  District  were  weU 
aware  of  Mr.  PoweU's  peculiarities.  His  op- 
ponent—also a  Negro,  which  took  out  any 
backlash  or  frontlash — made  them  the  chief 
Issue  of  the  campaign.  Mr.  Powell  won  hand- 
ily, with  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  votes. 
This  Is  the  question  before  the  House: 
There  being  no  challenge  to  the  election 
returns  quaUfylng  Mr.  Powell  as  victor  (a 
matter  on  which  the  Constitution  makes  the 
House  the  sole  Judge) ,  may  the  House  in  the 
guise  of  Judging  his  electoral  quaUflcatlons 
disfranchise  the  voters  of  New  York's  18th 
DlBtrlct  because  of  disapproval  of  the  man- 
ners, morals,  work  habits  or  phUosophy  of 
life  of  the  man  the  voters  elected? 

Thus  stated.  It  ought  to  be  self-evident 
that  an  affirmative  answer  la  a  dangerous 
proposition.  If  it  can  be  appUed  against  one 
set  of  voters  It  can  be  appUed  against  an- 
other, in  another  time  and  In  a  different 
emotional  atmosphere. 

What  It  comes  down  to  Is  that  we  either 
beUeve  that  one  man's  vote  is  as  weighty  as 
another's,  or  we  dont.  If  we  do,  then  the 
votes  of  those  In  Harlem  cannot  be  disre- 
garded or  cast  out  on  the  argument  that  they 
elected  an  unworthy  office-holder  because  of 
their  foolishness,  Ignorance,  bigotry,  mla- 
gulded  emotion  or  whatever. 

This  U,  admittedly,  someUmea  a  painful 
doctrine  to  cling  to.  It's  by  no  means  true 
that  one  man's  vote  Is  necessarily  as  IntelU- 
gent,  or  even  as  honest,  as  another  man's; 
In  some  places  Illiteracy  Is  no  bar  to  the 
voting  booth.  It's  by  no  means  proven, 
either,  that  In  a  democracy  of  universal  suf- 
frage the  thoughtless  and  Ignorant  voters 
wUl  somehow  always  cancel  themselves  out. 
A  perfectly  logical  case  can  be  made  for  set- 
ting some  standards  for  the  voting  franchlae. 
But  no  standards  of  age  or  literacy  will 
guard  against  foolishness.  However  Improb- 
able It  may  be.  It's  not  impossible  that  some- 
day a  tria.-n  with  a  character  less  merito- 
rious than  Adam  Clayton  Powell's  could  be 
elected  President. 

The  rub  comes  when  you  turn  the  propo- 
sition around.  If  the  voters  of  the  18th  Dls- 
trlct  aren't  to  be  allowed  to  choose  their 
representative,  who  is  to  choose  for  them? 
Tlie  nub  is  that  democracy  includes  the  right 
to  vote  foolishly.  You  can't  take  away  the 
one  without  destroying  the  other. 

If  the  House  wants  to  chooee  someone  else 
to  chair  the  Education  and  Labor  Conamlt- 
tee,  as  the  action  of  the  Democratic  caucus 
Indicated  yesterday,  that's  Its  buslnesa.  In- 
deed. If  it  la  aUeged  Mr.  Powell's  conduct  as 
chairman  has  been  derelict,  the  disgrace  Is 
on  the  House  for  letting  him  keep  the  post 
as  long  as  he  did.  That's  where  the  disgrace 
Is,  too,  If  the  House  rules  are  so  loose  that 
a  member  can  cause  a  scandal  by  nepotism, 


padded  office  payrolls  or  Junketing  about  at 
taxpayers'  expense.  Let  the  gentlemen  look 
to  themselves. 

And  of  course  if  Mr.  PoweU  baa  violated 
the  law  or  stands  In  contempt  of  court,  the 
remedy  there  Is  as  for  any  other  person.  If 
he  hasn't  been  properly  brought  to  book  the 
cause  Is  not  any  Constitutional  immunity 
but  poUtlcal  fright. 

If  there's  rightly  a  wrong  there's  a  reme- 
dy. But  we  can't  put  things  right  by  apply- 
ing the  wrong  one. 


[Prom  the  National  Review,  Jan.  24,  19871 
The  Jig   Is   Up.   Babt 


The  sacking  of  Adam  Clayton  PoweU  Jr. 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee 
vtras  an  unalloyed  vindication  of  Justice  and 
conscience.  To  be  sure,  there  are  those  who 
have  tried  to  opportunlze  on  It,  for  Instance, 
by  suggesting  that  while  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus was  at  It,  It  should  have  removed  William 
Colmer  of  Mississippi  from  the  chairmanship 
of  the  House  Rules  Ccanmlttee.  To  have 
done  any  such  thing  would  be  to  confuse 
personal  convictions  and  larcenous  conduct 
as  equaUy  disqualifying.  WUUam  Colmer  Is 
a  Southern  conservative  whose  rights  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  are  based  on 
seniority.  It  woiUd  have  been  as  wrong  to 
deny  him  his  post  In  advance  of  any  evi- 
dence that  he  wlU  abuse  his  privileges,  as  it 
would  have  been  wrong  to  deny  Adam  PoweU 
bis  post  when  first  he  occupied  It  four  years 
ago. 

The  subsequent  vote,  to  suspend  PoweU's 
voting  rights  pending  a  full  Inquiry  Into  his 
sordid  affairs,  was  probably  Incautious.    The 
temptation  to  rebuke  Powell  Is,  to  be  sure,  a 
temptation  to  behave  honorably.     But  look, 
in  fact,  at  what  happened:  the  division  was 
pretty  much  political.    On  one  side  almost 
aU    Republicans    and    rural    and    Southern 
Democrats,  on  the  other  side  most  of  the 
big  city  Democrats.    The  tug  of  politics,  in 
other  words,  greatly  affected  that  last  vote. 
And  indeed  you  had  people  like  Robert  Ken- 
nedy  and   Jacob   Javlte   expressing   a   fussy 
concern   for   the    temporary   deprivation    of 
Harlem's  voice  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  is  a  laugh  considering  that  Har- 
lem's voice  has  spent  most  of  the  time  rep- 
resenting bis  constituents  In  the  Bahamas. 
But  everybody  understood  that  the  ejec- 
tion of  Powell  under  current  circumstances 
carried  political  overtones.    And  when  con- 
gressmen are   not  seated.  It  should  be   In 
punishment  of  high  moral  or  legal  Irregu- 
larities.    That  Mr.  Powell  is  guUty  of  these 
is  a  fact  about  as  incandescent  as  the  midday 
sun.     But  procedures  count,  and  It  Is  the 
rule  that  congressmen  are  expellable  only  by 
a  two-thirds  vote,  and  It  is  at  least  a  pre- 
svunptlon  that  that  vote  should  be  taken  only 
after    a    fuU    hearing.      Congressman    UdaU 
called  It  "overklU"  to  suspend  Power  pend- 
ing  the   five-week   investigation,   especlaUy 
now  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  effec- 
tive power  as  Chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Conunlttee.    Why  not  proceed  with  the 
Investigation,  and  argue  the  case  for  expell- 
ing PoweU  before  the  entire  Congress  when 
all  the  facts  are  neatly  accumulated:  and  of 
course  permit  Mr.  Powell  to  give  his  defense, 
which  of  course  wUl  be  to  tuscuse  all  bis  ac- 
c\isers  of  racism. 

Thus  should  It  Ideally  have  gone,  leaving 
Powell  at  least  for  a  few  weeks  more,  occupy- 
ing bis  seat.  And  the  tradition-watchers,  let 
us  record,  have  made  a  good  point  about  the 
danger  of  polltlcallzlng  such  action  as  la 
taken  against  an  Individual  member  of  Con- 
gress. 

But  m  the  future,  the  fact  that  Congreaa 
finally  came  to  life  on  the  lasue  of  Adam 
Powell  is  certain  to  outweigh  the  danger  it 
ran  by  Its  procedural  preclpltateness.  The 
courageo\ia  Lionel  Van  Deerlln,  Democrat  of 
Callfamla,  scoffed  at  the  notion  that  PoweU 
had  not  had  hie  day  In  court.  "Nearly  a 
dozen  judges  in  New  York  Statee,"  he  com- 


mented, "wlU  teU  you  where  the  fa\ilt  Uea. 
We  who  are  charged  with  helping  write  the 
laws  of  the  land  must  show  respect  for  those 
laws,  and  more  particularly,  for  the  other 
branch  of  govenunent.  If  Article  I,  Section 
6,  Is  to  be  BO  twisted  to  provide  protective 
cover.  If  the  election  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives carries  a  Ucense  for  scofflaws,  If 
this  chamber  is  to  become  a  haven  for  fugi- 
tives, then  .  .  .  God  help  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

PoweU's  defense  was  that  be  has  not  been 
charged  with  a  felony,  to  which  the  answer  la, 
not  yet.  It 'isn't  always  exactly  cleiur,  but 
somehow  It  baa  crept  into  the  governing 
ethic  that  If  you  steal  money  that  belongs  to 
the  government,  somehow  that  Isn't  exacUy 
theft.  It  seems  to  be  Incontroverttbly  clear 
that  Mr.  PoweU  used  government  money  to 
transfer  himself,  his  friends,  and  his  harem 
to  the  watering  spots  of  our  prodigal  planet. 
What  he  committed  against  the  lady  In  Har- 
lem was  not  a  felony,  but  bis  subsequent  re- 
fusal to  obey  coxirt  orders  makes  blm  some- 
thing more  than  merely  a  trafflc-offenae  acof- 
flaw.  "This  buUdlng,"  said  Adam  PoweU, 
pointing  to  the  Capital,  "houses  the  biggest 
bunch  of  elected  hypocrites  in  the  world." 
And  earUer,  on  the  floor  of  the  Hovise,  he 
spoke  about  the  skeletons  in  the  congress- 
men's closets.  WeU,  let  him  disinter  thoae 
skeletons,  no  matter  what  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  exposure.  It  wotUd  be  the 
most  public -minded  contribution  of  his 
career. 


DEPENDENTS  MEDICAL  CARE  ACT 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.    Mr.  I^?eaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Legcett]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce here  today,  and  commend  to  my 
colleagues'  attention,  an  amendment  to 
the  Dependents  Medical  Care  Act.    It  Is 
my    conviction    that    passage    of    this 
amendment  is,  purely  and  simply,  a  mat- 
ter of  equity,  equity  for  our  men  in  uni- 
form and  their  families.    It  is  also  my 
conviction  that  the  present  inequity  is  so 
glaring  that,  sooner  or  later,  action  must 
inevitably  be  taken  and  it  would  be  to 
the  enduring  credit  of  this  90th  Congress 
if  it  took  that  action  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

The  provisions  of  the  measure  are 
quite  simple.  It  would  provide  dental 
care  benefits  for  the  dependents  of  our 
military  men,  on  active  duty  or  retired. 
The  care  would  be  provided  In  civilian 
facilities,  primarily  by  the  private  dental 
practitioner.  The  program  has  a  sched- 
ule of  deductibles  to  assure  both  prudent 
use  of  the  benefits  and  fiscal  stability  for 
the  Government.  The  net  result  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  provide  dental 
care  benefits  similar  to  the  medical  care 
benefits  already  available  to  military  de- 
pendents. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  am  not  in- 
troducing here  some  novei  notion;  I  am 
not  urging  upon  the  House  an  untried 
or  untested  idea.  It  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized by  those  regxnisible  for  admin- 
istering military  affairs  that  the  lack  of 
dented  care  benefits  constitutes  a  sub- 
stantial and  unjustifiable  hindrance  to 
our  goal  of  achieving  a  stable,  career- 
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oriented  military  force.  Various  civilian 
and  military  authorities  have  spoken  out 
on  this  issue  over  the  past  years.  Al- 
most without  exception,  they  have  rec- 
ognized that  the  lack  of  dental  care  bene- 
fits was  imdesirable.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, they  have  urged  action.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  now  time  to  stop  urging 
action  and  to  start  taking  it.  Decisive 
documentation  exists,  docimientation 
that  is  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  the 
case,  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  the 
kind  of  step  forward  I  am  suggesting 
here  today.  Let  me  briefly  sketch  some 
of  the  details  of  the  documentation. 

First  of  all.  dental  disease  is  a  univer- 
sal phenomenon.  Its  most  common 
manifestation,  tooth  decay,  attacks  97 
percent  of  the  population.  This  is  the 
estimate  of  dental  experts,  though  in  this 
instance,  I  suppose,  the  experts  are 
merely  ccnfirmlng  something  we  all 
know  from  our  personal  experience. 
Most  serious  types  of  oral  disease  also 
manifest  themselves  regularly.  Each 
year,  some  6.000  babies  are  bom  with 
cleft  lip  or  palate.    Each  year,  some  23,- 

000  people  fall  victim  to  oral  cancer, 
which  accoimts  for  one  in  every  40  cancer 
deaths. 

Now,  obvloiisly  donning  a  military 
uniform  does  not  make  a  person  Inunune 
from  the  ravages  of  dental  diseases.  The 
military  population,  being  more  or  less 
a  cross-section  of  the  general  popula- 
tion, are  tsrpical  victims  of  tooth  decay, 
gum  disease,  cleft  lip  and  palate  or  oral 
cancer.  In  the  instance  of  the  military 
man  himself,  we  recc«nlze  this  by  pro- 
viding dental  care  and  by  pursuing  a 
vigorous  program  of  dental  health  edu- 
cation. We  provide  neither  for  his  de- 
pendents. Is  it  reasonable  for  depend- 
ents to  expect,  to  want  such  dental  bene- 
fits? In  tuning  favorable  consideration 
of  the  amendment  I  introduce  today,  am 

1  askmg  for  mere  equity,  and  not  special 
privilege?  My  answer  to  both  those 
question  is  "Yes." 

The  compensation  earned  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  military  has  traditionally 
been,  as  you  know,  a  combined  matter 
of  pay  and  services,  services  such  as 
those  provided  in  post  exchanges  or  such 
as  those  provided  in  service  hospitals 
and  clinics.  In  great  part,  this  tradi- 
tion has  come  about  because  of  the 
unique  features  of  military  life,  the  con- 
stant relocations  not  only  within  the 
borders  of  the  Nation  but  overseas  as 
well.  Taken  by  Itself,  then,  the  salary 
paid  to  a  soldier  or  sailor,  a  marine  or 
airman,  is  not  very  high.  We  all  rec- 
ognize this.  The  salary  scale  places 
him  at  a  frequent  disadvantage  In  secur- 
ing necessary  services  for  his  family,  in- 
cluding of  course,  dental  care  services. 

This  fact  has  become  especially 
obvious  lately  because  of  actions  taken 
by  the  89th  Congress  with  regard  to  the 
general  population.  I  refer  here  Partic- 
ularly to  the  newly  enacted  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  As  you  ttnow, 
title  XIX  essentially  provides  State  and 
national  assistance  for  those  families 
termed  medically  needy,  that  is  to  say 
those  families  who,  while  they  can  sup- 
port the  general  cost  of  maintaining  a 
household,  find  themselves  often  vmable 
to  afford  health  care  to  the  degree  it  is 
needed.    More  than  25  of  our  States  and 
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territories  have  enacted  legislation  en- 
abling them  to  participate  in  title  XIX 
programs.  As  part  of  the  legislation,  in- 
come standards  are  set  to  help  define 
who  is  medically  needy.  These  vary,  of 
course,  from  locale  to  locale.  In  my 
State,  a  family  of  four  with  an  income 
of  about  $3,800  would  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance. In  some  States,  the  figure  is 
$3,400,  $4,000,  $4,17$,  or  $4,300.  An  in- 
come of  that  dimension,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  respective  States,  entitles  a  family 
to  receive  help  in  securing  health  care, 
including,  in  many  instances,  dental 
care.  I  think  most  of  us  would  agree 
that  these  are  not  unreasonable  income 
levels  for  this  purpose. 

Study  then,  if  you  will,  the  situation  of 
the  military  man  in  comparison  with 
these  figures.  A  married  man  with  one 
child  earns  at  the  E-3  level,  $2,772;  at 
E-4,  $4,417;  at  E-S,  $4,964,  or  at  O-l, 
$5,429.  As  of  late  1965,  there  were 
nearly  150,000  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  earning  less  than  $2,000  a  year, 
this  last  estimate  having  been  made  in 
conjunction  with  oonsideration  of  the 
Military  Pay  Act  of  1965. 

There  has  been  another  development 
In  civilian  life  that  seems  to  me  also 
worth  mentioning  here.  That  is  the 
rapidly  growing  movement  in  private  in- 
dustry to  provide  to  the  employee,  at 
reduced  cost  or  without  cost,  prepaid 
dental  insurance  not  only  for  the  em- 
ployee himself  but  lor  his  dependents  as 
well.  Today  there  are  nearly  3  million 
persons  covered  under  such  programs 
and  observers  in  dentistry.  In  the  insur- 
ance field  and  in  lalbor-management  re- 
lations agree  that  it  will  burgeon  swiftly 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  is  equity,  then,  that  we  are  asking  in 
offering  this  amendment;  not  a  favor, 
not  a  special  privilege,  but  equity  for  the 
military  man. 

Passage  of  this  proposed  amendment 
should  have  as  well.  It  may  be  noted, 
more  than  one  good  effect.  Its  major 
achievement,  of  course,  will  be  to  enable 
dependents  to  receive  regular  and  com- 
prehensive dental  care.  That  alone 
would  justify  its  passage.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  every  indication  is  that  its 
passage  will  also  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  our  continuing  effort  to  at- 
tract more  men  to  a  military  career  and 
to  stabilize  our  Armed  Forces. 

A  survey  taken  by  the  Air  Force  in 
1962,  for  example,  showed  that  36  per- 
cent of  the  officers  questioned  and  50 
percent  of  the  enlisted  men  said  that 
provision  of  dependents'  dental  care 
would  affect  their  decision  as  to  extend- 
ing their  period  of  service.  In  the  same 
survey,  31  percent  of  the  officers  and  50 
Iiercent  of  the  enlisted  men  said  that  the 
lack  of  dependents'  dental  care  affected 
the  health  of  their  families. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army 
commented,  in  a  report  made  during 
fiscall965.that: 

Lack  of  provision  for  civilian  dental 
care  .  .  .  continues  1K>  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  morale. 

He  has  also  noted  that,  during  the 
period  referred  to.  Army  emergency  re- 
lief fund  provided  almost  $300,000  in 
financial  assistance  to  Army  families  in 
meeting  bills  for  medical,  dental,  or  hos- 


pital expenses.  The  Acting  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Navy  has  reported  that 
the  Navy  Relief  Society  spent  over  $330,- 
000  on  dental  care  alone  for  dependents. 
The  Air  Force  Aid  Society  paid  out 
nearly  $90,000  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Chief  of  the  Coast  Guard  Office  of 
Personnel  has  noted  that  exclusion  of 
dental  benefits  from  the  present  program 
is  a  "real  and  ever-present  problem." 

The  Marine  Corps  Commandant,  in 
1965,  made  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
cogent  summary  of  the  situation  when  he 
noted  that: 

Dental  care  costs  cannot  be  met  within 
normal  budgeting  ol  m.ost  enlisted  members 
and  many  junior  officers.  The  serviceman 
too  often  faces  a  choice  between  neglect  of 
needed  dental  care  for  his  dependent*, 
"moonlighting"  to  supplement  his  military 
pay,  having  his  wife  seek  civilian  employ- 
ment or  obtaining  a  loan  to  cover  the  oost 
of  the  dental  care.  Obviously,  the  cost  <rf 
dental  care  at  government  exi)enBe  would  be 
definite  morale  and  career  Incentive  factw. 

With  this,  then,  as  groimdwork  in 
documenting  the  fairness  and  urgency  oi 
the  request,  I  should  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  few  simple  provisions  of 
my  proposed  amendment. 

It  will  be  noted,  first  of  all,  that  the 
bill  provides  that  care  will  he  provided  by 
private  practitioners,  by  the  private  sec- 
tor. This  seems  to  me  absolutely  es- 
sential. It  would  be  literally  impossible 
for  the  services  to  provide  on  base  reg- 
ular, comprehensive  dental  care  to  fami- 
lies. The  uniformed  dental  services  to- 
day, although  exerting  themselves  to  the 
fullest,  are  admittedly  just  meethig  their 
prime  mission,  which  is  to  care  for  the 
active  duty  personnel.  To  triple  their 
workload  would  be  to  cripple  them  com- 
pletely in  relation  to  this  primary 
mission. 

Some,  I  am  aware,  would  suggest  that 
the  services  expand  the  "space  available" 
concept  that  is  In  effect  in  a  limited  way 
at  present.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
this  stopgap  solution  founders  on  tlie 
fact  that  the  present  size  of  the  dental 
corps  and  number  of  care  facilities  make 
it  imreasonable  to  expect  that  there 
could  be  any  significant  amount  of  care 
given  through  this  mechanism.  In  addi- 
tion, as  the  chief  dental  officer  of  the  Air 
Force,  Brig.  Gen.  Lee  M.  Lightner,  has 
pointed  out,  it  would  endanger  the  pri- 
mary mission  of  the  dental  corps  since 
many  men  on  active  duty  would  rather 
have  their  wives  and  children  treated 
than  themselves  and  might  postpone 
their  own  visits  in  an  effort  to  accom- 
plish this.  And  finally,  in  seeking  equity 
for  the  military,  we  would  not  wish  to 
do  something  that  creates  an  inequitable 
situation  for  someone  else.  And  it  would 
clearly  be  inequitable  to  draft  dentists 
into  the  Armed  Forces  so  that  there 
would  be  sufficient  professional  people 
available  to  treat  women  and  children 
who  are,  essentially,  civilian. 

The  program  contains  deductibles,  as 
I  have  already  noted,  to  assure  prudeni 
use  of  the  program  and  help  maintain 
fiscal  soundness.  With  the  deductibles, 
first-year  costs  to  the  Government  are 
estimated  to  l)e  on  the  order  of  $130 
million.  The  deductible  differs,  it 
should  be  noted,  between  adults,  for 
whom  it  is  $25,  and  children,  for  whom 
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It  is  $10.  This  distinction  is  drawn  in 
accordance  with  expert  professional 
Minion,  voiced  frequentiy  by  the  Amer- 
i^n  Dental  Association,  that  children 
deserve  special  attention  since,  if  we  can 
succeed  in  developing  sound  oral  health 
and  good  oral  hygiene  habits  hi  the 
young,  it  will  pay  lifelong  dividends. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  amend- 
ment that  refiects  the  professional  judg- 
ment of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion. It  is  that  section  that  provides  that 
the  program  enacted  will  be  reasonably 
comprehensive  in  nature,  covering 
dental  disease  in  all  of  its  manifesta- 
tions. I  think  we  can  agree  with  the 
dental  profession  that  artificial  limita- 
tions in  types  of  care  covered  makes  no 
better  sense  hi  dentistry  than  it  would 
in  any  other  kind  of  health  care  cover- 
age. The  only  exclusion  is  for  dentistry 
of  the  purely  cosmetic  kind. 

Since  I  have  now  referred  to  the 
American  Dental  Association  twice,  this 
would  be  an  appropriate  moment  to  note 
that  while  I  am  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion on  my  own  hiitiative,  that  organiza- 
tion testified  in  support  of  an  effort  I 
made  in  late  1966  similar  to  the  one  I 
am  making  here  today.  Such  support 
is,  naturally,  important  to  the  measure 
and  I  am  grateful  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  am  introduc- 
ing here  today  a  measure  that  deserves 
and  will  receive  unanimous  support  from 
all  those  acquahated  vrtth  the  facts  of  the 
case.    The  only  possible  difference  that 
might  exist  between  us  is  on  the  question 
of  timing,  of  urgency.    My  study  of  the 
situation   has   convinced   me   that  the 
matter  is  urgent.  Indeed,  and  that  is  why 
I  have  worked  toward  Introducing  the 
measure  this  early  in  the  Ufe  of  the  90th 
Congress.    The  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing, the  testimony  of  servicemen  them- 
selves documents  the  need,  report  after 
report  of  the  surgeons  general  of  the 
miiformed  services  confirm  the  need.    It 
is  time  for  Congress  to  act,  to  redress  an 
inequity  by  enacting  a  comprehensive 
dental     care     program     for     military 
dependents. 


TO  AMEND  IMMIGRATION  ACT 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anntjwzio]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  to  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  measure  today,  which  I 
had  introduced  to  the  89th  Congress,  to 
amend  section  212(a)  (14)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  in  order  that 
the  former  labor  provisions  of  the  immi- 
gration laws  may  be  restored. 

Under  the  old  law.  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  from  thne  to  time,  if  the  need 
arose,  would  sign  a  certification  disap- 
proving the  admission  of  certain  workers 
because  their  admission  would  adversely 
affect  the  labor  market  to  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  new  law,  the  exact  oposite 
is  true.    With  only  a  few  exceptions,  all 


tatendtog  immigrants  must  first  secure 
approval,  or  labor  certification,  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  stating  that  their 
admission  will  not  adversely  affect  U.S. 
citizens  similarly  employed,  before  their 
appUcation  for  inamigration  wiU  receive 
even  initial  consderation. 

This  harassing  requirement  lias  given 
the  Labor  Department  ahnost  complete 
control  over  the  ebb  and  flow  of  our  im- 
migration. We  have  been  told  that  the 
purpose  for  this  requirement  is  to  help 
ease  unemployment  in  the  United  States. 
Yet,  not  too  long  ago,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral said  to  San  Francisco  that  immi- 
grants add  but  a  ttoy  fraction  to  our  total 
labor  force. 

In  addition,  Immigrants  are  not  au 
workers,  but  toclude  wives  and  families, 
who  become  consumers  and  add  to  the 
demand  for  goods  and  services.  This  is 
actually  a  helpful  force  for  expandmg 
our  economy  and  creating  new  jobs.  '* 

The  new  procedure  has  also  bogged 
down  our  Labor  Department  with  thou- 
sands of  applications  for  labor  clearance 
and  has  multlpUed  the  paperwork  of 
Government    agencies   throughout   the 
coimtry.    Applications  are  now  required 
to  be  processed  through  local,  city.  State, 
and  regional  offices  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment.   The  time  lag  in  processing  these 
applications  strains  the  patience  and  en- 
durance   of    employers.    The    employ- 
ment offices  throughout  the  country  are 
cluttered    with    alien    clearance    forms 
which  sometimes  take  up  to  6  months  to 
process.    Instead  of  devottog  themselves 
to  actual  employment  of  persons  needtog 
jobs,  these  agencies  are  weighted  down 
with  forms  and  procedures  which  may 
never  result  to  brtoging  jobs  and  appli- 
cants together. 

The  labor  certification  requirement 
has  not  only  increased  Government 
paperwork,  without  benefiting  our  im- 
migration or  labor  practices,  but  over  a 
period  of  time,  will  actually  restrict  im- 
migration to  a  mere  trickle. 

Ah-eady,  statistics  compiled  by  the 
visa  office  show  that  the  fiow  of  immi- 
grants, who  are  not  related  to  American 
citizens,  has  dropped  sharply  since  the 
labor  certification  requirement  went  into 
effect.  Of  278,538  visas  issued  under  the 
new  law  from  December  1965  to  July 
1966,  only  4,145  went  to  workers.  The 
rest  went  almost  entirely  to  relatives. 

Our  country's  greatness  has  been  built 
on  the  contributions  of  our  immigrants, 
and  haltmg  the  flow  of  Immigration  in 
this  manner  could  only  result  in  restrict- 
tog  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our 
Nation. 

My  measure  would  reinstate  the  labor 
requh-ements  as  they  appeared  in  the  old 
Immigration  law.  This  provision  of  the 
old  law  has  survived  the  test  of  time  and 
use— it  has  worked,  and  worked  well— 
and  only  by  retumtog  to  It  can  we  fur- 
ther strengthen  our  new  immigration 
law. 


extend  his  remark*  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoed  and  toclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlanan 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennesse.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  totroduced  legisla- 
tion to  tocrease  to  $25,000  the  amount  of 
Government  insurance  which  may  be 
carried  by  the  members  of  our  Armed 

At  present,  as  Is  generally  known,  the 
maximum  amount  of  Insurance  provided 
by  the  Government  for  our  servicemen 
is  $10,000.  What  is  not  generally  known, 
and  this  is  a  disturbing  fact,  is  that  this 
sum  has  not  been  tocreased  1  cent  over 
the  half  century  to  which  the  program 
has  been  operattog  stoce  enactment  In 

1917 

In"  the  year  1917,  $10,000  represented 
a  far  greater  sum  to  purchastog  power 
than  it  does  today.  In  fact,  today  it  re- 
quires $25,615  to  current  dollars  to  equal 
the  purchasing  power  of  $10,000  to  1917. 
This  figure  is  based  on  the  Consiuner 
Price  Index  as  of  October  1966  and  was 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  figure  is  strong  evidence  of 
the  lack  of  equity  provided  by  the  exist- 
ing maximum. 

In  addition,  I  feel  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  to  make  available  to  all 
veterans  the  insurance  which  would  be 
afforded  by  the  tocreased  maximiun  and 
am  havtag  a  study  made  as  to  the  fea- 
sibility and  practicality  of  additional  leg- 
islation to  this  area. 


AN  INCREASE  IN  OUR  SERVICE- 
MEN'S GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE 
LONG  OVERDUE 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pulton!  may 


WHAT   ARE   THE   LIMITS    OP   DIS- 
REGARD FOR  PUBLIC  OPINION? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  ReskickI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  potot  to  the 
Record  and  toclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are 
the  limits  of  disregard  for  public  opinion? 

Probably  the  main  reason  that  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  does  not  have  his  seat 
in  Congress  today  is  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  outraged  public  opinion.  I  doubt 
that  there  is  one  Member  of  this  House 
who  has  not  been  deluged  with  mail  from 
angry  constituents  demanding  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  against  the  flamboyant 
Representative. 

But  there  are  still  some  areas  of  this 
country  where  not  only  is  public  opinion 
ignored,  but  where  Incompetence  and  to- 
sensiUvity  to  public  pressure  are.  to  fact, 

rewarded.  ^^  ^    ^.w      * 

Three  months  ago,  I  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  pubUc  the  Lluni  adoption 
case,  to  which  the  welfare  commissioner 
of  Ulster  County  denied  the  adoption  of 
a  blue-eyed,  blond-haired  foster  daugh- 
ter by  her  brunet,  Italian  foster  parents 
on  the  basis  that  the  ethnic  backgrounds 
of  the  child  and  the  prospective  parents 
did  not  match.  „    ».  ^ 

The  only  weapon  the  Lluni  family  had 
to  its  fight  agatost  the  tocompetence  of 
the  welfare   commissioner   was   public 
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opinion.  Fortunately  for  them  and  their 
daiighter.  public  opinion  came  to  their 
lescue  and  the  Llunl  case  had  a  happy 
ending. 

The  behavior  of  the  welfare  commis- 
sioner throughout  the  entire  case  dem- 
onstrated his  total  lack  of  qualification 
for  the  position  that  he  holds.  Under 
the  new  standards  established  for  wel- 
fare commissioners  In  New  York  State 
he  only  holds  his  present  position  as  a 
result  of  a  grandfather  clause  contained 
In  the  law. 

During  the  proceedings,  the  Ulster 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  demon- 
strated Its  contempt  for  public  opinion 
by  reappointing  Mr.  Pltzslmmons  to  his 
position,  after  it  was  pointed  out  that 
he  had  not  been  legally  appointed  in  the 
first  place.  At  that  time  a  proper  c<m- 
cem  for  the  public  interest  should  have 
caused  the  board  of  supervisors  to  at 
least  defer  their  decision  until  the  Llunl 
case  was  settled  and  a  full  debate  could 
take  place  on  his  qualifications.  Ignor- 
ing the  protestations  of  the  press  and  the 
public,  the  board  of  supervisors  reap- 
pointed Mr.  Ktzslmmons. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  product  of 
an  entrenched  power  structure  which  for 
years  has  been  able  to  trample  upon  pub- 
lic opinion  and  get  away  with  it. 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  imagine  the 
incredulity  with  which  I  discovered  this 
week  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  Llunl  pro- 
ceedings, the  board  of  supervisors  voted 
their  welfare  commissioner  a  $3,100  in- 
crease in  salary.  And  they  did  not  even 
have  the  nerve  to  publicize  this  fact.  Mr. 
PitzBlmmons'  salary  increase  was  a  part 
of  the  budget,  and  when  the  budget  was 
passed,  so  was  the  welfare  commissioner's 
salary  Increase.  .^^   „ 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to  em- 
phasize the  Importance  of  maintaining  a 
constant  vigilance  over  the  behavior  and 
conduct  of  all  public  officials,  whether 
they  serve  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  or  in 
the  county  courthouse. 
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JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT  OP  UNION 
COUNTY.  NJ.— OPERATION  NOVA 
SCOTIA— AREA  OP  ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

.  The  SPEAKBK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Union  County.  NJ.,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  part  of  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  among  Its  many  dis- 
tinctions one  of  the  finest,  most  eflfectlve 
Junior  achievement  programs  in  the 
country.  As  Vice  President  H.  H. 
Humphrey  has  said  of  it: 

Junior  Achley«nent  brings  young  talent  to 
our  Free  Enterpriac  System  .  .  .  (it)  la  a 
dynamic  project  perfecting  tbe  talents  and 
sharpening  the  abilities  of  our  young  peo- 
ple ..  .  (It  la)  a  job  well  done. 

Its  goal  Is  to  inspire  our  young  people 
to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  principles 


of  free  enterprise,  and  to  effectively 
teach  and  demonstrate  that  our  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  system  is  not  just  a 
system  for  carrying  on  business,  but 
much  more:  The  best  system  promoting 
human  progress  while  preserving  indi- 
vidual liberty — a  system  which  leads  the 
world  in  industrial  growth  and  high 
standards  of  living. 

By  providing  the  necessaiy  guidance 
and  facilities  to  hundreds  of  dynamic 
and  bright  yoimg  men  and  women  of 
high   school   age.   Junior   Achievement 
makes  possible  a  unique  opportunity  for 
young  people  to  obtain  a  direct  and  per- 
sonal  understanding   of   the   problems, 
procedures  and  rewards  of  business  under 
the    American    free    enterprise    system. 
The  fact  that  these  young  people  are 
given  the  full  responsibilities  involved  in 
the  running  of  a  small  company,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  parent  company,  is  an 
experience  which  can  never  be  equaled 
at  their  age.    These  young  people  are 
introduced  early  to  the  problems  of  mod- 
em competitive  industry.     They  learn 
what  the  responsibilities  involved  in  run- 
ning a  business  are.    As  it  is  a  veritable 
company  they  run,  they  must  accept  all 
aspects  of  management,  cost  accounting, 
sales,  distribution  and  so  forth.    They 
get  a  chance,  early  in  life,  to  know  what 
teamwork  is,  and  how  to  react  in  a  com- 
petitive, exciting,  challenging  situation. 
And  while  this  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
deal  of  fun  for  the  participants,  we,  on 
the  national  level,  must  recognize  that 
the    young   people   who    participate    in 
these  programs  are  individuals  who  will 
hold  responsible,  leadership  roles  in  the 
America  of  the  future.     We  can  do  no 
less  than  to  thank  the  community  and 
the  business  leaders  of  Union  County. 
N.J.,  for  helping  America  to  help  and 
perpetuate  herself. 

In  recognition  of  this.  I  call  on  the 
full  House  of  Representatives  to  imanl- 
mously  support  the  Inclusion  of  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Recoro: 
[From  the  Elizabeth  <MJ.)   Dally  Jo\irnal] 

Wmxtkble    Lessons    Well    LEAairxD:    "Well 
DONK"  FOR  Junior  Achievement  Deserved 

Vice  President  Hiunphrey's  "well  done" 
commendation  of  Junior  Achievement  In  the 
Union  County-Carteret  area  was  fully  merited 
by  the  Industrial  sponsors,  the  advisers  and 
the  boys  and  girls  participating  in  this  valu- 
able exercise  in  free  enterprise. 

Learning  by  doing,  with  its  immeasurably 
good  Impact,  800  hlgli  school  students  have 
been  operating  junior  companies  at  the  JA 
center  in  Elizabeth  since  last  September. 
Visitors  observing  them  at  their  work  are 
Impressed  by  the  serious  Intent  of  these 
young  people  in  abeotblng  the  principles  of 
America's  private  enterprise  system. 

Some  of  the  operations  are  more  profitable 
than  others,  as  In  the  adult  trade  world,  but 
all  of  them  teach  worth-while  lessons  about 
business  practices  anA  the  economy  of  the 
U.S. 

As  a  deserved  reward  for  outstanding  work, 
28  of  the  Junior  Achievers  will  be  going  to 
Ireland  soon  for  a  week's  visit  combining 
tours  of  industrial,  eclucatlonal  and  cultural 
sites.  Previous  trips  have  taken  JA  groups  to 
California,  Canada,  Puerto  Rico  and  West 
Germany,  where  In  Berlin  they  saw  the  wall 
which  demarcates  the  freedom  of  personal 
Initiative  and  communism's  state-controUed 
way  of  doing  things. 

The  Union  County-Carteret  area  Is  in- 
debted to  the  Industries  which  siwnsor  these 


Junior  companies  and  to  the  adult  advlsen 
who  devote  many  hours  to  guiding  and  en- 
couraging young  people  in  constructive  and 
productive  endeavors. 

Activities  such  as  these  help  to  counter  the 
almleesnese  which  Is  sJl  too  apparent  among 
boys  and  girls  in  America  today. 

Junior  Achievement  or  Union 

CoTJNTT,  Inc., 
Elizabeth.  SJ..  October  10. 1966. 
To:  Jvmlor  Achievement  Advisers. 
Prom:    J.   Kenneth    Roden,    Executive   Vice 

President. 
Subject:  Operation  Nova  Scotia. 

Award  Winning  Jxtniob  Achebvzbs  To  Visrr 
Nova  Scotia — ^The  Area  of  Achievement 
There  Is  a  definite  need  for  aU  of  us  who 
are  associated  with  Junior  Achievement  to 
inspire  our  young  people  to  rededicate  them- 
selves to  the  principles  of  Free  Enterprise, 
and  to  effectively  teach  and  demonstrate 
that  our  American  Free  Enterprise  System  la 
not  just  a  system  for  carrying  on  business, 
but  much  more:  The  best  system  for  pro- 
moting human  progress  while  preserving  in- 
dividual freedom — a  system  which  leads  the 
world  in  industrial  growth  and  high  stand- 
ards of  living. 

Nationwide  surveys  of  high  school  students 
confirm  the  need  for  dynamic,  positive  pro- 
grams to  create  better  understanding  of 
how  business  operates,  Its  problems,  its  in- 
valuable contributions  to  the  American  way 
of  Ufe. 

Operation  Nova  Scotia  will  be  a  three- 
pronged  youth  Incentive,  economic  educa- 
tion, and  public  relations  project.  It  will 
commence  In  October  1966  and  continue 
throughout  the  Junior  Achievement  program 
year.  It  will  be  climaxed  with  a  week-long 
visit  to  Nova  Scotia  in  May  1967  by  about 
28  Junior  Achievers,  and  adult  advisers  from 
Industry.  There  the  Junior  Achievers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  personal 
knowledge  of  the  industrial  educational,  sci- 
entific and  cultural  growth  resulting  from 
Nova  Scotia's  Voluntary  Economic  Plan 
(VEP) .  They  will  return  better  prepared  to 
assume  their  future  responsibilities  as  voters, 
community  leaders,  employees  and  managers 
In  a  world  where  International  relationships 
are  becoming  Increasingly  more  Important. 

The  group  will  meet  with  American  and 
Nova  Scotlan  government  leaders  and  edu- 
cators here  and  abroad.  Arrangements  for 
these  meetings  are  being  worked  out  In  co- 
operation with  the  Nova  Scotia  Department 
of  Trade  and  Industry  and  the  Development 
Counsellors  International,  Ltd. 

Extensive  press,  radio  and  television  cov- 
erage, locally  and  In  Nova  Scotia,  will  be 
planned  throughout  the  1966-1967  program 
year,  as  well  as  dinrlng  the  visit  to  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  Itinerary  and  Program  for  the  visit 
to  Nova  Scotia  will  be  distributed  at  a  later 
date. 

WHT  NOVA  SCOTIAT 

Because  Nova  Scotia  Is  an  Area  of  Achieve- 
ment and  we  believe  It  offers  one  of  the  best 
current  case  studies  of  private  enterprise  In 
action. 

Today,  a  confident,  dynamic  spirit  prevails 
there  and  Nova  Scotia  Is  experiencing  an  eco- 
nomic expansion  which  Is  comparable,  al- 
though on  a  smaller  scale,  to  the  economic 
miracles  of  West  Germany  witnessed  first- 
hand by  a  Junior  Achievement  group  which 
visited  West  Germany  and  Berlin  in  1963 
as  part  of  the  Operation  Free  Enterprise  proj- 
ect that  year,  and  In  the  1966-1966  Operation 
Free  Enterprise  climaxed  by  a  visit  to  Ire- 
land where  the  Junior  Achievers  witnessed 
the  successful  transition  from  an  agricul- 
tural to  Industrial  economy. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  will  be  visits  to  In- 
dustrial Installations,  educational  and  cul- 
tural centers.  Arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  Junior  Achievers  to  meet  with  Nova 
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scotlan  student  groups  and  to  be  guests  In 
ttie  homes  of  Industrialists  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  most  Important  phase  of  the  visit  ta 
Nova  Scotia  will  be  meeUngs  with  Indus- 
tilsllsts  who  wlU  discuss  with  the  group  the 
iviUts  of  their  Voluntary  Economic  Plan. 
VEP.  pioneered  In  Nova  Scotia,  Is  the  first 
attempt  by  a  Canadian  province  to  chart 
the  course  of  Its  economic  development  with 
widespread  citizen  participation.  VEP  is  de- 
dgned  to  generate  3,400  new  jobs  annually 
Mid  to  double  the  annual  rate  of  growth  in 
capital  Investment  by  1968. 

Nova  Scotia  today  Is  bubbling  with  new 
Ideas  and  excitement  about  the  fut\ire.  Its 
new  spirit  la  buttressed  by  soUd  achieve- 
ments In  economic  development : 

Investment  in  manufacturing  has  doubled 
In  the  past  two  years,  with  the  new  invest- 
ment rate  increasing  ?7%  In  1965. 

Factory  shipments,  capital  spending  and 
personal  incomes  Increased  at  a  faster  rate 
In  Nova  Scotia  last  year  than  In  any  other 
Canadian  province. 

The  Voluntary  Economic  Plan  gives  the 
people  of  Nova  Scotia  a  feeling  of  participa- 
tion In  their  own  economic  destiny.  This 
jharlng  of  problem  solving  comes  from  the 
grass  roots,  with  private  groups  studying 
their  own  problems  and  finding  solutions. 
The  Industrial  expansion  drive  Is  gaining 
momentum.  The  larger  and  more  diversified 
industrial  base  Is  proving  to  be  a  spring- 
board to  prosperity. 

OBJECTIVES    OF   OPERATION    NOVA    SCOTIA 

Operation  Nova  Scotia  has  been  planned 
and  developed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Junior  Achievement  of  Union  County  to  meet 
our  present-day  challenges.  Its  objectives 
are: 

(1)  To  provide  Junior  Achievers  and  Advisers 
vith  a  positive  edticational  and  incentive 
program  designed  to  stimulate  full  under- 
standing of  the  principles,  motivations  and 
rewards  of  the  American  private  enterprise 
system 

Operation  Nova  Scotia  will  demonstrate 
that  every  Individual — whether  employee, 
manager  or  community  leader — must  be  ever 
aware  that  the  vigor  of  the  American  private 
enterprise  system  depends  upon  a  heritage 
that  attaches  prime  Importance  to  liberty, 
opportunity  for  the  Individual,  and  personal 
initiative.  It  will  emphasize  the  responslbUlty 
of  the  individual  to  adequately  prepare  him- 
self to  carry  his  share  of  the  load,  and  to 
discharge  his  responsibilities  to  the  best  of 
his  ability. 

(2)  To  give  Junior  Achievers  actively  en- 
gaged  in  owning  and  operating  their  own 
junior  companies  an  opportunity  to  feel 
the  pulsebeat  of  American  industry  and 
intemaUonal  trade,  and  to  learn  first-hand 
the  economic  facts  of  life  in  business  at 
home  and  abroad 

Emphasis  will  be  on  the  need  for  profits 
and  a  high  level  of  Individual  productivity, 
without  errors.  The  efTect  of  business  profits 
upon  the  everyday  lives  of  young  people,  their 
families,  the  community,  and  the  economy 
u  a  whole  will  be  stressed. 

Operation  Nova  Scotia  wUl  demonstrate 
that  each  individual's  contribution.  If  prc^- 
erly  utilized,  wUl  result  In  a  profit  to  him- 
self, to  his  employer,  to  the  conununlty. 
and  to  the  nation.  It  will  further  demon- 
strate that  corporate  profits  are  the  life- 
blood  of  business  which  assure  continued 
growth,  prosperity  and  stabUlty  of  the  econ- 
omy, all  of  which  are  more  valuable  and 
desirable  than  personal  seciirity  through 
hand-out  or  a  welfare  state.  It  will  show 
how  corporate  profits  bec(»ne  job  producers. 
The  experience  of  International  travel  by 
Jet  aircraft  vrtll  demonstrate  to  the  Junior 
Achievers  how,  under  the  Free  Enterprise 
System,  research  and  development  in  the 
transportation  industry  and  aggressive  pro^ 


motion,  have  advanced  International  trade, 
travel  and  communications  and  generaUy 
narrowed  the  world's  horizons.  Discussions 
with  Nova  Scotlan  Industrialists  and  stu- 
dents, and  visits  to  Industries  there,  will 
fiu^her  enhance  the  Achievers'  understand- 
ing of  international  trade  and  human  rela- 
tions. 

(3)   To  have  successful  American  and  Nova 
Scotian  businessmen,  experienced  in  the 
various  stages  of  education  and  business 
advancement,  convince  the  Junior  Achiev- 
ers of   the  dollars  and  cents   value  of  a 
high  school  diploma  and  to  demonstrate 
clearly  the  increased  income  and  oppor- 
tunities  available   to   young   people   who 
ttbtain  higher  education  or  seek  technical 
or  other  specialized  training 
The  project  wUl  demonstrate  how  profit- 
able and  essential  continued  education  can 
be  and  how  short-range  thinking  with  em- 
phasis on  short-term  Income  opportunities 
and  the  desire  for  maximum  job  security  and 
benefits,    without    personal    Initiative    and 
productivity,  and  responsible  leadership  fail 
to  develop  the  full  potential  of  the  Individ- 
ual. 


(4)  To  maintain  the  high  standards  of  per- 
formance, productivity  and  prestige  of  the 
Junior  Achievement  program 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  stimu- 
lating superior  performance  at  all  levels  of 
Junior  Achievement  activity,  development  of 
personal  Initiative,  creative  thinking,  respon- 
sible leadership,  good  attendance,  pimctu- 
allty    and    accuracy.      Improved    production 
techniques  to  reduce  operating  costs  will  be 
encoiuaged.    Aggressive  safety  programs  and 
a  Zero  Defect  quality  control  program  will 
be  required.    Sales  Incentive  programs  will 
be  sponsored. 

(5)  To  demonstrate  to  Junior  Achievers,  par- 
ents, educators  and  the  community  at  large 
the  degress  of  interest  which  local  busi- 
nessmen have  in  young  people,  and  to  give 
recognition  to  business  and  industrial 
sponsors  and  supporters  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment for  their  unselfish  efforts  on  behalf 
of  young  people 

This  program  will  demonstrate  to  the  com- 
munity that  local  business  and  Industrial 
organizations  are  good  neighbors,  willing  to 
help  prepare  young  people  to  accept  respon- 
sibilities of  buslnees  management  and  pro- 
fessional and  commimity  leadership. 

There  will  be  widespread  publicity  about 
Operation  Nova  Scotia  and  opportunities  for 
good  employee  and  commvmlty  relations  will 
be  Initiated  by  Junior  Achievement  on  behalf 
of  Its  sponsors  and  other  participants. 
(6)   To  give  Junior  Achievers  an  opportunity 
to  become  good  uHU  ambassadors  and  to 
enable  them  to  feel  first-hand  the  pulse- 
beat  of  international  relations 
The  Junior  Achievers  will  develop  a  keener 
understanding  of  the  Importance  of  sincere 
cooperation  In  International  relations  In  all 
areas:    human   relations,    government,    and 
particularly   business   and   Industry.     They 
will  be  Introduced  to  the  industrial,  educa- 
tional and  cultural  aspects  of  life  In  Nova 
Scotia  through  visits  and  association  with 
businessmen  and  their  famlUes,  government 
officials,  and  educational  groups. 

COKMUNITT  PARTICIPATION 

There  will  be  extensive  community  partici- 
pation In  Operation  Nova  Scotia.  Every  ef- 
fort win  be  made  to  stimulate  the  entire 
community  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
principles  of  Free  Enterprise. 

NOMINATION  AND  SELECTION  OF  ACHIEVERS  FOR 
THE  AWARD  TBIP 

In  AprU.  outstanding  Junior  Achievers  will 
be  selected  for  the  award  trip  scheduled  for 
late  May  1967. 

Provided  that  the  Junior  Achievement  com- 
pcmy   and   Its   Individual   Junior   Achiever 


members  have  met  the  standards  set  forth 
In  the  Performance  Standards  Bulletin,  the 
company  will  have  the  prlvUege  of  ncanlnat- 
Ing  a  member  tor  participation  in  the  Opera- 
tion Nova  Scotia  award  trip.  Consideration 
should  be  given  only  to  outstanding  Junior 
Achievers  based  on  performance  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 
Leadership. 

Personal  Initiative  and  creative  thinking. 
Appearance  and  grooming. 
Poise. 

Ability  to  get  along  with  young  people  and 
adults. 

Originality  of  product. 
Production  and  sales  techniques  and  their 
successful  application. 
Attendance  and  punctuality. 
Adherence    to    and    proper    execution    of 
safety  regulations. 

Rating  \mder  Zero  Defects  quality  control 
program. 
Accuracy  of  company  records. 
Knowledge  of  Junior  Achievement  com- 
pany operations. 

Knowledge  of  sponsoring  company's  activ- 
ities 

Knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
values,  workings  and  benefits  to  the  Individ- 
ual of  the  Free  Enterprise  System. 

Knowledge  of  the  culture,  history  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Future  educational  and  employment  plans 
of  the  Junior  Achiever  and  degree  to  which 
plans  are  being  implemented. 

The  degree  of  personal  participation  In 
bringing  the  Junior  Achievement  company 
into  full  participation  in  Operation  Nova 
Scotia  should  be  an  Important  factor  In 
the  selection  of  nominees.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  Junior  Achievers  who  visit  Nova  Scotia 
will  be  representatives  of  our  Indiistrial  and 
educational  community  and  will  be  guests 
of  important  businessmen  and  government 
and  educational  leaders  abroad. 

A  nomination  form  will  be  provided  by 
Junior  Achievement  with  Instructions  for 
completion  and  the  due  date. 

All  nominees  wU  be  interviewed  by  a  panel 
of  Junior  Achievement  Directors,  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other  busi- 
ness and  community  leaders,  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  specified  by  Junior  Achievement. 
Selection  of  Junior  Achievers  who  will  par- 
ticipate In  the  award  trip  will  be  announced 
about  three  weeks  in  advance,  when  instruc- 
tions will  be  Issued  for  obtaining  written 
permission  from  parents  or  guardians,  health 
certificates,  and  travel  requirements,  and 
other  pre-trip  details. 


NEW  .lEESET  STATE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  FREE 
ENTERPRISE  AWARD 

To  encourage  and  Inspire  our  young  people 
and  their  Advisers  to  develop  their  capabili- 
ties to  the  highest  possible  degree,  the  New 
Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
again  present  its  Free  Enterprise  Award  to 
the  sponsor  of  the  outstanding  J\inlor 
Achievement  company. 

The  winning  company  will  be  selected  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Awards  Commit- 
tee. The  award  wm  be  presented  to  the 
President  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
sponsoring  company  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

MANAGEMENT  AWARD 

To  further  encourage  and  inspire  Junior 
Achievers  and  their  Adrisers.  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Junior  Achievement  of  Union 
Covmty  has  announced  a  new.  very  impor- 
tant award  competition.  The  Management 
Award  wUl  be  In  the  form  of  a  plaque  In- 
scribed with  the  Junior  Achievement  com- 
pany name  and  the  name  of  the  sponsoring 
Indtistry. 

The  Junior  Achievement  Awards  Commit- 
tee will  select  the  company  to  receive  the 
award,  based  on  strict  criterion  designed  to 
bring  about  exceUence  In  all  phases  of  Junlw 
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Achievement  company  management,  and  the 
plaque  will  be  presented  to  the  winning  com- 
pany at  tbe  Btoclcholder  meeting  in  May. 

mCKHTVrtt    PROGBAM    COICMITTEK 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment of  Union.  County  has  delegated  respon- 
sibility for  the  planning  and  execution  of 
Operation  Nova  Scotia  to  Mr.  J.  Ken- 
neth Roden,  Executive  Vice  President.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  liaison  with  American 
and  Nova  Scotlan  government  officials  and 
agencies,  for  other  participating  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  named  a  Com- 
mittee to  advise  and  assist  Mr.  Roden,  who 
will  also  serve  on  the  Committee.  Members 
of  the  Incentive  Program  Committee  are: 

James  D.  Abeles,  President,  Purolator 
Products,  Inc.;  William  M.  Bristol,  m.  Group 
Vice  President,  Bristol-Myers  Company; 
Joseph  Ayares,  President,  New  Jersey  Chap- 
ter, Public  Relations  Society  of  America; 
Harry  P.  Frank,  Publisher,  The  Dally  Journal; 
John  J.  Conlon,  Vice  President,  Phelps  Dodge 
Copper  Products  Corporation;  John  Mossey, 
President,  Wayne  Steel  Company;  Honorable 
Richard  R.  O'Connor,  O'Connor,  Morse  & 
O'Connor,  Oeneral  Counsel  for  Junior 
Achievement  of  Union  Co\mty,  Inc.;  J. 
Kenneth  Roden,  Executive  Vice  President. 
Junior  Achievement  of  Union  Coxinty,  Inc. 

FRIOUTIX8  TO  ^ir*T-T^  JJTLL  POTEMTUL  OF 
OPERATION    NOVA    SCOTIA 

Our  Junior  Achievement  companies  must 
get  off  to  a  very  good  start  this  year  with 
practical,  top  quality  products  which  will  sell 
well.  Attendance  must  continue  at  a  very 
good  rate.  Operation  Nova  Scotia  Is  de- 
signed to  help  you  maintain  this  momentum 
of  production  and  sales,  and  the  enthusiastic 
participation  of  every  Junior  Achiever  and 
Adviser.  It  will  help  your  Junior  Achieve- 
ment company  meet  and  maintain  our  Per- 
formance Standards. 

start  now  to  prepare  for  Operation  Nova 
Scotia. 

Review  this  bulletin  carefully  and  an- 
nounce Operation  Nova  Scotia  to  your  JA 
company  members. 

Tell  yoxir  top  management  executives  and 
your  company  publications  editor  about 
Operation  Nova  Scotia  and  review  this  bul- 
letin with  them  in  detail.  Make  sure  they 
realize  the  potential  for  good  employee  and 
community  relations  through  participation 
in  this  youth  incentive  and  economic  edu- 
cation project. 

Remember:  A  successful  Operation  Nova 
Scotia  program  can  help  you  earn  the  New 
Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  Free 
Enterprise  Award  for  your  company,  and  the 
Management  Award  for  your  Junior  Achieve- 
ment Company. 


Mr.  KuFFERUAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MizE),  for  30  minutes,  on  January  25. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CHara  of  Illinois,  for  1  hour,  on 
February  15.  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
dnidng  of  the  battleship  Maine. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  WoLFT,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Otthtger  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  St 
Ocrkair).  for  60  minutes,  on  January 
25. 1967. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  St 
Oerkain),  for  60  minutes,  on  February 
16,  1967. 

Mr.  QoiLLKN  (at  the  request  of  Afr. 
BiizK),  for  30  minutes,  on  January  18. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  EvDis  of  TenneBsee. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MizE)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks:) 

Mr.  Ayres. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  St  Germain)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks : ) 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Blatnqc. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mrs.  Kelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gathings. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred 
as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  17.  Joint  Resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  establish  a  "National  Ski 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  January  19, 1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXE(JUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  wtfe  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

224.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legisla- 
tive Commission,  the  American  Legion, 
transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the  48th 
Annual  National  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  held  In  Washington,  D.C.,  Au- 
gust 31-September  1,  1966,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  77-249  (H.  Doc.  No. 
39 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

226.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions,  according  certain 
beneficiaries'  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

226.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President, 
Board  of  Commissioners,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  the  Annual  Reptort  of  the 
Office  of  ClvU  Defenae  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  81-686;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

227.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933  (46  U.S.C. 
846) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 


228.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  26.  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Insley 
Cove,  Md.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  June  3,  1959;  to  tha 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

229.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  6.  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Baraboo 
River,  Wis.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  tha 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  May  10,  1962;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

230.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  6,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
UluBtratlon,  on  a  letter  report  on  Stumpy 
Point  Bay,  N.C.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  July  31.  1957.  No 
authorization  by  Congress  is  recommended 
as  the  desired  Improvement  has  been  adopted 
for  accomplishment  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers under  the  provisions  of  section  107  of 
the  1960  River  and  Harbor  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  public  Works. 

231.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  6.  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Bonmn 
Creek,  Va.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  September  26,  1963. 
No  authorization  by  Congress  Is  recom- 
mended as  the  desired  Improvement  has  been 
adopted  for  accomplishment  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  under  the  provisions  of  section  107 
of  the  1960  River  and  Harbor  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

232.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  21.  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Ulus- 
tratlon.  on  a  siurvey  of  Jeflerson-St.  Charles 
Parish  Line  Canal.  La.,  authorized  by  Public 
Law  85-832,  approved  A\igust  28,  1958.  in- 
cluding a  survey  of  Lake  Pontchartraln.  La., 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  ap- 
proved July  14.  1960;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Public  Works. 

233.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  14,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  channel  be- 
tween Point  Shirley  and  Deer  Island,  Mass., 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  ap- 
proved October  23, 1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNXJNZIO: 

HJl.2764.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  with  respect  to  recovery  of  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  In  case  of  success- 
ful maintenance  of  an  action  for  recovery  of 
damages  sustained  In  transportation  of  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  2765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BATTIN: 

Bit.  2766.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion In  disablUty  insurance  benefits  which 
U  presently  required  in  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.2767.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer  an 
amortized  deduction  from  gross  Income  for 
assessments  for  depreciable  property  levied 
by  soil  or  water  conservation  or  drainage  dis- 
tricts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJS.  2768.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HJl.  2769.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Blscayne  National  Monu- 
ment In  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Oallfornla: 

HB.  2770.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 

H.R.2771.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
tyetem  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
tbe  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.277a.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  Incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to  fa- 
cilities to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  such  faculties, 
and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  such  facilities  within  a  period 
of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  CELLEB: 

HJl.  2774.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Copyright 
Act  by  repealing  the  jukebox  exemption,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.2776.  A  bm  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amoimt  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  without 
deductions  from  benefits  theretmder.  to  the 
Onnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.277e.  A  bm  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent, 
icron-the-board  benefit  Increase,  and  sub- 
■equent  Increases  based  on  rises  In  tbe  cost 
of  livmg;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meana. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 

H.B.  2777.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
Uvlng  Increases  m  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conomerce. 

HJl.2778.  A  bm  to  amend  title  n  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
Uvhig  increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.2779.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  124  of 
tlUa  23,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  financing  of  advance  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way  for  the  Federal-aid  highway 
tyitems;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HS.2780.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Chief  of 
Koglneers,  Department  of  the  Army,  to  ex- 
pend certain  appropriated  funds  to  maintain 
iurbors  and  waterways  at  depths  required 
'or  defense  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Pobllc  Work!. 


HJl.  2781.  A  bUl  to  encoiurage  the  preven- 
tion of  air  and  water  pollution  by  allowing 
the  cost  of  treatment  works  for  the  abate- 
ment of  air  and  stream  poUutlon  to  be  amor- 
tized at  an  accelerated  rate  for  Income  tax 
purposes;  to  tbe  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  2782.  A  bill  to  specify  the  insignia  of 
grade  for  certain  enlisted  members  of  the 
Army;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
Hll.2783.  A  blU  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  2784.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent, 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase,  with  a 
minimum  primary  benefit  of  tlOO  a  month, 
and  to  increase  the  amoiuit  of  outside  earn- 
ings permitted  each  year  without  deductions 
from  benefits;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
HJt.  2785.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  to  provide  for  a  method  of  designating 
U.S.  ports  for  export  of  commodities  donated 
abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2786.  A  biU  to  amend  titles  10,  14,  32, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  2787.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  pvirpose  of  equitably  reimburs- 
ing the  States  for  certain  free  and  toU  roads 
on  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJR.  2788.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meana. 

H.R.  2789.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  old-age  and 
disability  Insurance  benefits  by  $35  a  month 
(and  other  monthly  benefits  proportion- 
ately), and  to  provide  that  full  benefits 
(when  based  upon  attainment  of  retirement 
age)  win  be  payable  to  men  at  age  62  and 
women  at  age  60;  to  tbe  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
HJl.  2790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  individual  income  tax  for  certain 
expenses  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 
HJt.  2791.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  tbe  rates  of  poetage 
on  third-class  maU;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FEIOHAN: 
HJt.  2792.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  281  and 
344  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act 
to  eliminate   the  statutory  prescription  of 
fees,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  conunit- 
tee on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  2793.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  In  order  to  provide  for  a 
National  Community  Senior  Service  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJl.  2794.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of  tbe 
menaory  of  the  late  Oeneral  of   the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur;    to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  FKIEDBIL: 
HJt.  2796.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

HJl.  2796.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
meUiod  of  certification  and  regulation  with 


respect  to  certain  transportation  performed 
with  hovercraft;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  2797.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  to  enforce  the  duty  Im- 
posed on  each  carrier  to  provide  adequate 
services  in  connection  with  the  transporta- 
tion authorized  by  its  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>oses;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  2798.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  tbe  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
shall  not  undertake  certain  projects  to  im- 
prove or  expand  Federal  airports  without 
specific  authorization  for  such  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  2799.  A  bill  to  establish  the  position 
of  U.S.  customs  Inspector  (nonsupervlsory) 
in  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  to  place  such  position  In  grade  10 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  2800.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  V  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  child- 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  2801.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  tlUe 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  c^tlonal 
tax  tables  where  the  adjusted  gross  Income  Is 
less  than  $10,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  2803.  A  bill  to  increase  the  personal 
Income  tax  exemptions  of  a  taxpayer  Includ- 
ing the  exemptions  for  a  spouse  and  depend- 
ents and  the  additional  exemptions  ios  old 
age  and  blindness  from  $600  to  $1,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

HJl.  2804.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  CTode  so  as  to  Increase  to  $26,- 
000  the  amount  of  servicemen's  group  life 
Insurance  which  may  be  carried  by  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  2806.  A  blU  to  amend  section  47  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  means 
for  tbe  diaquallflcatiou  of  circuit  Judges  for 
bias  or  prejudice;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2806.  A  bill  to  amend  tltte  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an 
Independent  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Tlshertes. 
ByMr.  OUDE: 

HJl.  2807.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park 
In  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  2808.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  In- 
equities with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Jleform  Act  of  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  BCr.  GURNET: 

H.B.2809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  veterans' 
educational  assistance  program  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  educational  assistance  allowances 
payable  to  veterans  under  the  veterans'  edu- 
cational assistance  program  in  that  title;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByBCr.HANLET: 

HJl.  2810.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  cnvll  Service. 
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By  Mr.  HOWABD: 

HJt.  2811.  A  bm  for  the  education  and 
training  of  the  handicapped;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HS.  2812.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Sodal  S«nirlty  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
benefit  Increaae,  to  provide  a  TnlnlTnnm  $100 
a  month  benefit  for  certain  individuals  with 
as  years'  service,  to  liberalize  the  retirement 
test,  to  provide  health  insurance  benefits  for 
IndlTlduala  entitled  to  disablUty  Insurance 
benefits,  to  Increase  the  earnings  base  for 
benefit  and  tax  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUNOATE: 
HJt.  2813.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON : 

HJi.  2814.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 

filing  manufacturers'  claims  for  floor  stocks 

TCfunds  with  respect  to  automobile  parts  and 

accessorlee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
HJR.2815.  A  bUl  to  authorize  grants  to 
States  for  assistance  to  homeowners  and 
businesses  suffering  property  losses  as  a  re- 
sult of  riots  or  other  civil  disturbances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  2816.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers, 
homebullders,  building  material  suppliers, 
Itimber  manufacturers,  and  others  against 
false  grade  marking  of  lumber,  to  promote 
Interstate  commerce  in  Itimber,  to  strengthen 
the  standards  program  of  the  liunber  in- 
dustry, and  to  promote  the  general  welfare: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  2817.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  2818.  A  bill  relating  to  dealings  in  good 
faith  between  parties  to  franchise  agree- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERB^AN: 
HJl.  2819.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  control  of  noise;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  2820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  to  authorize  aircraft  noise 
abatement  regtdatlon.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LEOOETT: 
HJt.  3821.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  66  of 
title  10  to  provide  addlUonal  dental  care  for 
dependents  of  active  duty  members  of  the 
uniformed  servlcea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Senrices. 

HJl  2822.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1938,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.McMIIJiAM: 
HJt  2823.  A  blU  relating  to  the  composition 
of  the  State  agric\ilt\iral  stabUlzatlon  and 
conservation  committee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  2824.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  widow 
of  a  retired  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
poUtan  PoUce  Department  or  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  married 
such  (rfBcer  or  member  after  his  retirement 
may  qualify  for  siurvivor  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  2826.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVm  Of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  Items  and  serv- 
ice* covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means'. 
By  Mr.  MacORBOOR: 
HJl.  2826.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 


tion laws,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJl.  2827.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 
HJl.  2838.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  and  of  Oklahoma  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.   138.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  2829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  American  selling  price  in 
the  case  of  certain  footwear  of  rubber  or 
plastics;  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  NATCHER: 
HJl.  2830.  A  bill  to  postpone  the  applica- 
tion, of  dayUght-savlng  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  of  1966  In  certain  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  lit.  O-HAIIA  of  IlUnols: 
HJl.  2831.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Hiunan  Bights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Tear,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  an  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts : 
HJl,  2832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  American  selling  price  In 
the  case  of  certain  footwear  of  rubber  or 
plastics;    to   the   Oommittee   on   Ways   and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  REirax : 
HJl.  2833.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent, 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase,  and  sub- 
sequent Increases  based  on  rises  In  the  cost 
of  living;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROG<RS  of  Colorado: 
HJl.  2834.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Jtme 
10,  1938,  relating  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  2835.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROXISH: 
HJl.  2836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
■nme  Act  in  order  to  allow  an  option  In  the 
adoption  of  advanced  time  In  certain  cases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  ■ 

By  Mr.  ST  OERMAIN: 
HJl.  2837.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,   1936,   to   create   an 
independent  Fed«ral  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
HJl.  2838.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States   Code,   to   authorize,   under   certain 
conditions,  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances for  membeiB  of  the  imlformed  services 
in  connection  with  emergency  leave,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  2839.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STIIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  2840.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  TONNEY: 
HJl.  2841.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posl- 
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tlons  In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offloi 
and  Civil  Service. 

By.  Mr.  UDALL: 
H  R.  2842.  A  bill  to  provide  annuities  pay. 
able  from  the  clvU  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  for  certain  widows  and  wldo*. 
ers  by  reducing  the  required  period  of  mar- 
riage; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  2843.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  partld. 
patlon  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  large 
prototype  desalting  plant,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  2844.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Chief  ol 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  to  ex- 
pend certain  appropriated  funds  to  main- 
tain harbors  and  waterways  at  depths  re- 
quired for  defense  purposes  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  2845.  A  bill  to  provide  uniform,  fair, 
and  eq\Utable  treatment  of  persons,  busi- 
nesses, or  farms  displaced  by  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WHTTENER: 
H.R.  2846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  security  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  penalties  for  in- 
terference with  defense  security  systems;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  2847.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postfd  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  2848.  A  bill  to  amend  title  ^VHI  ol  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  payment  to  an 
Individual  for  the  charges  made  by  physi- 
cians and  other  persons  providing  services 
covered  by  the  supplementary  medical  Insur- 
ance program  prior  to  such  Individual's  own 
payment  of  the  bill  for  the  services  Involved; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.2849.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  AinJERSON  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  2850.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  piu'poses;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HR.  2851.  A  bill   to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJl.  2852.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
HJl.  2853.  A  bUl  to  establish   a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  Mfl 
for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HJl.  2854.  A  bill   to  establish   a  Redwood 
National  Park  in   the  State  of  Callfor^ 
and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJl.  2855.  A   bill  to  estabUsh  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  Callfoi^ 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Commitwe 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOW:  _,_. 

H.R.2856.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Redwooa 

National  Park  In   the  State  of  CallfornU, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commltwe 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Calif  omla: 
HJl.  2857.  A  blU  to  establish  a  BedWOM 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  OalUornla,  ann 


for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
Hit- 2858.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  Of  Tennessee: 
Hll.2859.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OALLAGHER: 
HR.  2860.  A  bill   to  establish   a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
Hil.  2861.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
HJl.2862.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
Hil.  2863.   A  bUl  to  establish   a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
HR.  2864.  A  bUl  to  establish   a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HR.  2865.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  Callfcx'nla,  and 
tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
teri(»  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
HJl.  2866.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  CaUfomla,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HJl.  2867.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  CaUfomla  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
HR.2868.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  OaUfomla,  and 
f(»  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlUnols: 
HJl.  2869.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  CaUfornla,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
HA.  2870.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  CaUfornla,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  OLSEN: 
HJl.  2871.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  CaUfomla,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJl.  2872.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  CaUfomla,  and 
lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  2873.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
HJl.  2874.  A  blU  to  establUh  a  Redwood 
National   Park   In   the   State   of   California, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.REUSS: 
EH.  2875.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In   the  State  of   California, 
and  for  other  piuiKJses;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ByMr.RODmO: 
HJl.  2876.  A  blU  to  oatabllsh  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of   California, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJl.  2877.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of   California, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  2878.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
HJl.  2879.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN : 
HJt.  2880.  A  bUl  to  establish   a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the   State  of   California, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  2881.  A  bUl   to  establish  a  Redwood 
National   Park   In   the   State   of    California, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJl.  2882.  A  bill  to  establish   a  Redwood 
National   Park  In  the   State  of   California, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJl.  2883.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
HJl.  2884.  A  blU  for  the  eetabUshment  of 
the   Commission  on   the  Organization   and 
Administration  of  Federal  Social  Programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.R.  2885.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  make  regulations 
that  certain  railroad  vehicles  be  equipped 
with  refiectors  or  luminous  material  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  seen  at  night;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  2886.  A  bin  to  encovirage  the  creation 
of  original  ornamental  designs  of  useful  ar- 
ticles by  protecting  the  authors  of  such  de- 
signs for  a  limited  time  against  unauthorized 
copying;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2887.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff  treat- 
ment of  certain  machines  for  sorting  agri- 
cultural products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2888.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include  Michigan 
among  the  States  which  may  obtain  social 
security  coverage,  under  State  agreement,  for 
State  and  local  poUcemen  and  firemen;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2889.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  to  provide  an  exemption 
for  county  fairs  and  oth«*  agricultural  or 
horticultural  fairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2890.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
HJl.  2891.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Buck 
Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir  proposed  for  con- 
struction on  Buck  Creek  near  Springfield, 
Clark  County,  Ohio,  as  the  Clarence  J.  Brown 
Dam  and  Reservoir;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
HJl.  2892.  A  biU  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Older  Workers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2893.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  It  an  unfair 


labor  practice  for  an  employer  or  a  labor  or- 
ganization to  discriminate  unjxistlflably  on 
account  of  age;  to  the  C<Mnmlttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  2884.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a  National 
CommurUty  Senior  Service  Corps;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2895.  A  bill  to  amend  section  67n  (11 
U.S.C.  93n)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2896.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Architecture  and  Planning  for  the 
Capitol;  to  the  Conunittee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  McMCLLAN: 
H.R.  2897.  A  blU  to  equalize  the  retire- 
ment benefits  for  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  PoUce  Force  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
are  retired  for  permanent  total  disablUty; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 
H.R.  2898.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  proctire- 
ment  of  patent  Ucenses  and  the  considera- 
tion of  royalties  payable  under  such  licenses 
In  evaluating  competing  bids  or  offers  In  sit- 
uations where,  after  formal  advertising  tat 
bids  or  solicitation  of  negotiated  offers,  an 
allegation  of  patent  Infringement  Is  received 
by  the  contracting  officer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovermnent  Operations. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJl.  28B9.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  of 
research,  developnnent,  and  demoiuitratlon  of 
electrically  powered  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  2900.  A  blU  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  revenues  with 
the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 
H.R.  2901.  A  blU  to  designate  the  Oahe 
Reservoir  on  the  Missouri  River  In  the  States 
of  North  Dakota  and  Soath  Dakota  as  Lake 
Oahe;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  2802.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Oode.  to  authmlze  the 
use  or  manufacture.  In  certain  cases,  by  or 
for  the  United  States  of  any  Invention  de- 
scribed In  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
UrUted  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2903.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  Jt.  2804.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  2073 
and  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  scope  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
ClvU  Procedure  and  to  repeal  inconsistent 
legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2905.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Flshertes. 

H.R.  2906.  A  bin  to  specify  the  number  of 
hospital  beds  that  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  must  maintain  and  operate  at 
the  veterans'  hoqiltal.  East  Orange,  NJ.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  2007.  A  bin  to  amend  titte  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  Jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  2908.  A  bin  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJl.  2909.  A  blU  to  Increaae  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  a{^roi»lated  to  oeory  out 
title  n  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  oi 
1964;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 
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1  By  Mr.  TEAOCK  of  Texas  (by  request) : 

H  Jt.  2910.  A  bUl  to  enlargo  tbe  claMes  of 
penatB  eligible  for  aervlcemen's  group  life 
Insurance,  and  to  Improve  the  admlnlatra- 
tlon  of  the  program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
HJl.  2911.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  naUonal  historic  park  on  the 
laianti  of  Ouam.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  WHTTTKN: 
HJa.  2912.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  a  highway  for  MobUe,  Ala.,  to  Pulton. 
Ky..  as  a  part  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  2913.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  a  highway  from  Birmingham  Ala., 
to  Memphis,  Tenn..  as  a  part  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WOLPP: 
HJl.  2914.  A  bill  to  estobllsh  a  Commis- 
sion on  Trading  Stamp  Practices  to  provide 
for  the  reguUtlon  of  trading  stamp  com- 
panies and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HJl.  2915.  A  bin  to  establish  a  CommlB- 
slon  on  Trading  Stamp  Practices  to  provide 
for  the  regulaUon  of  trading  stamp  com- 
panies, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CONTERS: 
HJ.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
AprU     1967     as     NaUonal     Residence     Hall 
Month:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the   ro^e    as    the    national    flower    of    the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.j.Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  flrst  Sunday  of  October  In  every  year 
as  National  Choir  Recognition  Day;  to  the 
Coounlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  to  transfer  certain 
documents  to  the  Hall  of  Records  commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H^r.Res.  171.  Joint  resoluUon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Simday  before  Labor  Day  In  each  year 
as  National  TVafflc  Accident  Preventi<Hi  Day, 
and  for  other  purposee;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOUNOER: 
HJ.  Res.  173.  Joint  reaolutton  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  author- 
ise Congress  to  limit  the  power  of  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  determine  that  statutes 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  are 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  miEDEL: 
H  J.  Res.  174.  Joint  resolution   to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  OA'IUINOS: 
HJ.  Be*.  176.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  third  week 
In  April  In  every  year  as  Katlonal  Coin  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OUDB: 
BJ.  Res.  176.  J^>int    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  providing  for  representation 
In  the  Congress  for  the  District  constituting 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 

H.J.  Res.  177.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relatlte  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHABA  of  niinols: 

H.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  that  the 
United  States  reafflrms  Its  suppwt  of  the 
United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  study  of  the  possibility  and  deslrablUty 
of  establishing  a  University  of  the  Americas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  Federal  control  of 
public   schools;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  SNYDISK: 
H.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution   to   provide 
for  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Rhodesia; 
to  the  Committee  o«  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  National  CARIH 
Asthma   Week;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  ConsUtution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion 
one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Con.  Ree.  74.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  the  Baltic  States  question 
before  the  United  Nations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  Of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persocs  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  U.S.  mlUtary  personnel  held  cap- 
tive   in    Vietnam;    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign    Affairs. 

H.  Con. Res. 77.  Concurrent  resolution: 
Objective— a  lust  peace;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODWO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  78.  Concurrent   res6Iutlon    to 

express    the    sense    of    Congress    that    the 

State  of  New  York  should  raise  its  legal 

drinking  age  to  21;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.  WYOLKR: 
H.  Con.  Ree.  79.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.  Ree.  145.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Staftdards  and   Conduct;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BURION  of  California: 
H.  Res.  146.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  Z, 
XI,   and  xm  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of   Representatives:    to   the   Committee   on 

Rules.  

By  Mr.  HEI£T06£a: 
H.  Res.  147.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  Z, 
TTT,  and  •>rTTT  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;     to     the     Committee     on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  ICHQRD: 
H.  Res.  148.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  DEL  CLAW80N: 
H.  Res.  149.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Ruia 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameilcan 
Activities,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  tht 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.  Res.  150.  Resolution   creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 
H.  Res.  151.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.  Res.  162.  Resolution    relating    to    non- 
proliferation    of    nuclear  weapons;    to   Uu 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  153.  Resolution  to  include  drum 
and  bugle  corps  under  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALKER : 
H.  Res.  154.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.  Res.  155.  Resolution  to  provide  a  resi- 
dence for  pages;  to  the  Committee  on  Houie 
Administration. 

H.  Res.  156.  Resolution  to  amend  tbe 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
create  a  standing  committee  to  be  known  u 
the  Committee  on  Inquiry  which  shall  ham 
no  legislative  jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  157.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Fiscal  Organization  and  Pro- 
cedures of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  2916.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mart* 
Glovanna  Trombino;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2917.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Llt>ertl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUrj. 

H.R.  2918.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Arturo 
Cortina;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judlclaiy. 

H.R.  2919.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Stelano 
Llparoto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

UM.  2920.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatow 
LoVerde;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  the  Judldaiy. 

HJl.  2921.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enoeb 
C.  L.  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2922.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vlto  Bono  and  their  children,  Salvston 
Bono  and  Seraflna  Bono;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2923.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tevflk  M. 
Ookcebay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2924.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Rammurt 
Bdlsbra;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2925.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  BUtl 
Bstella  Rose;  to  the  Committee  on  \i* 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2926.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Bartolo- 
meo  CaUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2927.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Settlino 
III  Mandrl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2928.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donovan 
Herbert  Cunningham;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2929.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  VlnceMO 

Sodano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldazy. 

HJl.  2930.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  ^^ 

Anthony  De  Beauvllle;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H.R.2931.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  ValerM 
and  Benjamin  Franco;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GluaeRS 

Frislna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcW- 

HJl.  2933.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  HBn* 
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W.  Seeslng:  to  the  Oonmiittee  on  the  Judl- 

cltfT- 

BR.  2934.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  al  Winston 
Huise;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ER.  2935.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

pogUsl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2936.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Francesco 

ndlllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2937.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

Ifongo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Juidiclary. 

HJl.  2938.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  8alvat<»:e 
Ciscchlolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.B.  2939.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
DlOlovannl;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  2940.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Hrs.  Michelangelo  Rlchlusa  and  their  minor 
diUd,  Maria  Roea  Rlchlusa;  to  the  Committee 
cm  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3941.  A  bill  tat  the  relief  of  Paraskevi 
end  Christos  Baslle  Manolakos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2942.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
CiirlBtoB  Manolakos;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  2943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Bidalamentl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2944.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Busceml;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  2945.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetana 
BattagUa;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  2946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sharlotta 
and  Wolf  Oniazdo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  2947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Splrldon 
Andreadls;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  2948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margherlta 
Dl  Matteo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  2949.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Vogloeo  and  wife,  Glulia  Glovanna  Glsottl 
VogUoBo;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  2950.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tommaso 
Marsiglia  (Masslglia);  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
tlie  Judiciary. 

HR.  2951.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Dl 
Qlovanna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.2952.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Lorenso 
llastroplerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  2953.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Naso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  2954.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fllomena 
liuigla  Montanti;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.2955.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Duca;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.2956.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarla 
Grlppl;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
HR.  2957.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Remedios 
Bemtglo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HA.  2858.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Oolombo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  2959.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
Callecdo;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.2960.  A   bill   for   tbe  relief   of   Maria 
Uxza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.ANNUNZIO: 
HJl.  2961.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Abnucato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
HR.  2962.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 
gela 0.  Alexan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BEUj: 
HR.2963.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  David 
Kan-Kwang  Tbeng;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  2964.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Suarez  Tejon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJL  2966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sha- 
radha  Vlswanathan  and  her  children.  Usha 
Vliwanathan  and  Meera  Vlswtmathan;  to 
tlM  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marara 
^tete  Martin;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


HJl.  2967.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Hatsue  Taniguchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2968.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Vllls 
Lapenieks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  2969.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agustina 
Felipe  Fiesta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  2970.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Houston 
Lee;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.BRASCO: 

HJl.  2971.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Caleca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfornla: 

HJl.  2972.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lucie 
Anne  Violo;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2973.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  D. 
Wu.  hta  wife,  Wu  Chen  Lee-Jln,  and  their 
minor  children,  Wu  I-Lln  and  Wu  I-Wun;  to 
the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2974.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Adelina 
Del  Barrio;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  CASEY: 

HJl.  2975.  A  biU  f<»-  the  relief  of  Ibrahim 
Hassan  Sadek;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  2976.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mutual 
Benefit  Foundation;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 

H.R.  2977.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Antonlno 
Lavlano;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
ByMr.DELANEY: 

HJl.  2978.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yong  Ok 
Espantoso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2979.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  and 
Andreas  TBelos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2980.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alvaro 
Carlos  Carreras;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama : 

HJl.  2981.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Miss 
Teodora  GuiUamon;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

HJl.  2982.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chaplain 
Edward  J.  Kucera;  to  the  Ccmunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.FTNO: 

HJl.  2983.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Sguera  (also  known  as  Tony  Galante) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2984.  A  bin  for  tbe  relief  of  Mrs.  Flora 
El  Tawll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2986.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Olga 
J.  Agbayani  Asar  and  Dr.  Sadat  All  Asar;  to 
tbe  CcHnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2986.  A  blU   for  the  rellrf   of  Irene 
Kehaylas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.R.  2887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  JaU- 
leh  Farah  Balameh  El  Ahwal;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.    

By  Mr.  GALXiAGHER: 

HJl.  2988.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 
gela (Angelina)  Merola  Squltlerl  and  daugh- 
ter, Ida  Squltlerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2989.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lllia 
MedroGO  Benald;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2990.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  2991.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Dato  CastlUo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2992.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lollta  T. 
Flores;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

HJl.  2993.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Maturo;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  2994.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Helena 
Iniewicz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

HJl.  2995.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Stamatios 
Stelatos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJl.  2996.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Rosette 
Hamaoul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  2997.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Jean  Petrou  and  Rachel  Arblb  Harari  Petrou. 
husband  and  vrtfe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  2998.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Timothy 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2999.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dome- 
nlco  Duca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  3000.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vir- 
ginia Valenzula;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
HJl.  3001.  A   blU   for   tbe  relief  of  Mary 
Ednal   Younle;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judicary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJl.  3002.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Dora 
Maben;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
HJl.  3003.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Marjorie 
E.   Woodward;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  3004.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Laudallna 
D.  F.  Perelra;  to  the  Commmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3005.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Horaclo 
Perlra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HJl.  3006.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  l^ncenso 
BoGcarlno;    to   the   Committee   on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  3007.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  tin. 
Aranka  Mlinko;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3008.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonlna 
Mandracchia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3009.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Ivan 
Dimlch  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Aleksandra  Bajsan- 
skl  Dimlch;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  3010.  A  bill  fcH:  the  relief  of  Marta 
Calderon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  3011.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Genowefa 
Iwanowska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  3012.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruflno 
Tcnnas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3013.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Irene 
Mercedes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  3014.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Crescensla  Vlrtudes  Elscol^do;  to  the  Oc»n- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3015.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Stephen  Valeriote;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJC  3016.  A  biU  tot  the  relief  of  EUm  Jolil 
Singh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.3017.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rudolf 
yrnHn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3018.  A  bill  for  the  relief  at  Luciano 
Vlghl,  OUba  Vlghi,  and  Claudlo  Vl^l;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR. 3019.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gwen- 
dolyn Dodsley;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3020.  A  bill  fOT  the  relief  of  Gorgonlo 
B.  PoUcar,  Jr.,  docttw  of  medicine;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3021.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  FauBtino 
M.  Gayo,  doctor  of  medicine;  to  ttoe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  3022.  A    blU    for    the    relief    oC    Dr. 
Haroon  M.  Qazl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJL.  3023.  A  bill  f<Mr  the  relief  at  Mrs. 
Eleanor  D.  Morgan:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3024.  A  bUl  fOT  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Cruz  Atanacio;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3025.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antcm 
Sobonja;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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HA.  3036.  A  bill  for  th«  relief  of  Dr.  Sld- 

lUq  Nabl;  to  the  Ckmuulttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAACDONAIX)  of  Maaaachusetts: 

H3. 3027.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Maria 

Oulda:  to  the  Cocninlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.3028.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Bahram 
Ravan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
HJl.  3039.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  ship  model  for  the  use  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Covenant.  Maple 
Heights,  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FOOL: 
HA.  3030.  A  bUl  for   the   reUef  of  Soon 
Choi;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
HJt.3031.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  ChrlstoB  Photlnoa-Svoronoe;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

nJL  3032.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Karen 
Wood  Davlla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  3033.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Hea 
Ja  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H Ji.  3034.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Lora  and  hU  wife,  Angela  Coltuuna  de  Lora; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  3036.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Claudlo 
Sllvestrl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
KM.  3036.  A  bill  to  permit  the  vessel  Jan- 
ice Vee  to  be  documented  for  use  In  the  fish- 
eries and  coastwise  trade;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 
HJt.3037.  A   bUl   for    the   relief   of   Syed 
Hftjfhim  Reza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  TUNNBY: 
HJR.  3038.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Marin  liaclas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
HJl.  3039.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chul 
Nam  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  3040.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hae 
Kyong  Han,  and  her  minor  children,  Myong 
Suk  tice,  Kl  Dong  Lee,  Kyong  Dong  Lee,  and 
Myong  Dong  Lee;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.WALDIE: 
HJt.  8041.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hlroehl 
Nakao;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


righteousness  and  Justice   the  massed 
forces  of  evil  loose  in  the  world — 

"That  we  may  tell  our  sons  who  see  the 
light 
High  in  the  heavens,  their  heritage 
to  take, 
I  saw  the  powers  of  darkness  put  to 
flight, 
I  saw  the  morning  break." 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings    of   Tuesday,   January    17, 
1967,  was  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESHJENT 
A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  si|bmitting  nominations, 
was  communicat^  to  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MBSSAGE  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDEIfr  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  sev- 
eral nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  January  18, 1967 

ILegisUitive  day  of  Thursday,  January  12. 
1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

E^mal  God,  in  whose  peace  our  rest- 
less spirits  are  quieted,  take  Thou  the 
dimness  of  our  souls  away,  help  Thy 
servants  in  this  Chamber  of  governance 
to  lift  the  difBcult  decisions  of  the  public 
service  into  Thy  holy  light. 

Grant  us  inner  greatness  of  spirit, 
purity  of  heart,  and  clearness  of  vision, 
to  meet  and  match  the  vast  designs  of 
this  changing,  demanding  day,  which 
even  across  this  shaken  earth  Is  march- 
ing on  to  its  coronation  in  the  affairs  of 
men. 

Oird  us  to  meet  with  the  might  of 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judicdary  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

PROPOSED  VISIT  OP  PRESIDENT 
EDUARDO  FREI  OF  CHILE  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSPIBLD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  minute  or  so  be- 
yond the  3-minute  limitation. 

The  PRESIDEKT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  usual  for  me  to  conmient  on  polit- 
ical developments  in  governments  of 
friendly  nations.  On  yesterday,  how- 
ever, a  disturbing  event  occurred  in  Santi- 
ago de  Chile  which  seems  to  bear  a  most 
unfortunate  relationship  to  this  Nation. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  Cabinet 
of  President  Eduardo  Frei  sought  to  re- 
sign en  bloc  in  apparent  protest  of  a  de- 
cision of  the  Chilean  Senate  not  to  give 
the  President  permission  to  visit  the 
United  States  nact  month.    This  refusal. 


January  18  j  1967 

I  regret  to  note,  has  been  generally  in- 
terpreted as  an  expression  of  antagonism 
toward  the  United  States. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is  not 
the  case.  "There  do  not  appear  to  be  anj 
questions  in  United  States-Chilean  rela- 
tions which  are  so  heated  as  to  brli« 
about  an  action  of  this  kind,  and  if  there 
were,  the  action  would  be  even  more  In- 
explicable.  After  all,  our  two  coimtrlej 
are  not  strangers.  We  have  lived  to- 
gether and  worked  together  in  thh 
hemisphere  for  a  long  time.  Whatever 
difBculties  there  may  be  in  Chilean- 
United  States  relations,  they  will  hardly 
be  resolved  by  Indirection,  by  inferred  ex- 
pressions of  displeasure  or  hostility. 
They  will  be  met,  may  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully to  my  Senate  colleagues  In 
Santiago,  by  an  honest  coming  together, 
by  a  direct  confrontation  of  views,  by  a 
measure  of  mutual  forbearance  which  li 
to  be  expected  in  the  light  of  the  long  and 
peaceful  association  of  Chile  and  Ha 
United  States  in  the  affairs  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

That  attitude,  I  had  assumed,  was  ex- 
pected to  prevail  as  a  basis  for  the  sched- 
uled visit  of  President  Frei  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  February.  On  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  may  I  say,  the  in- 
vitation to  President  Frei  was  primailly 
an  expression  of  friendship  and  respect 
for  the  people  of  Chile  and  their  institu- 
tions. It  would  also,  of  course,  have  pro- 
vided a  setting  for  a  frank  discussion. 
Quite  apart  from  any  other  effects, 
therefore,  the  cancellation  of  the  visit 
will  represent  a  lost  opportunity  for  such 
a  discussion.  That  is  regrettable,  for 
both  Chile  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  is  most 
unusual  in  that  it  involves  not  only  the 
United  States  and  Chile  but  also  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  of  a  friendly  coun- 
try. I  have  felt  free,  therefore,  to  direct 
my  remarks  to  the  latter  on  a  matter 
which  is  probably  of  more  direct  con- 
cern to  the  diplomats  of  both  coimtrles. 
I  trust  that  my  comments  on  the  situa- 
tion will  not  be  deemed  offensive  in  any 
manner  to  the  Chilean  Senators. 

In  all  hiunlllty,  I  ask  my  peers  in  Chile 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  recon- 
sider the  question,  so  that  the  meeting  ol 
the  two  Presidents  may  take  place  as 
planned.  I  reiterate,  all  problems  of 
Chilean-United  States  relations  are  sol- 
uble If  we  face  them  and  each  other  In 
honesty  and  forbearance.  None  can  be 
resolved  if  we  turn  back  to  back  in  anger. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     Mr.  President,  may  I 

have  my  3  minutes  now?       

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).     "The  Senator 
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may. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  I  believe  this 
is  one  of  the  finest  things  he  has  ever 
done  in  the  Senate. 

I  know  the  Chilean  situation  personal- 
ly. I  was  there  more  than  once.  Indeed, 
I  was  the  senior  official  present,  on  the 
ground,  in  the  poUtical  crisis  that 
brought  President  Pre!  to  the  point  where 
he  could  be  elected,  which  was  3  years 
ago.     I    know    something    about  the 


Chilean  Senate.    I  believe  this  is  strictly 
an  internal  political  situation. 

I  should  like  to  support  such  an  appeal, 
for  whatever  it  means — and  I  hope  it  is 
meaningful  to  the  Chileans,  for  whom 
I  have  attempted  to  work.  I  should  like 
to  support  the  majority  leader  In  his 
plea  to  the  Chilean  Senate,  that  what- 
ever may  be  their  feelings  about  their 
internal  situation,  this  Is  bound  to  be 
construed  in  the  United  States  as  some- 
thing of  a  reservation  about  whether 
their  President  should  visit  us. 

President  Frei  is  the  leading  Christian 
Democratic  statesman  of  Latin  America, 
devoted  to  Latin  American  economic  in- 
tegration and  to  what  I  believe  every 
American  would  consider  the  finest  re- 
lations with  our  country.  He  has  by  no 
means  always  been  on  our  side.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  often  been  extremely 
critical  and  has  taken  actions  which 
many  Americans  would  regard  as  repre- 
senting the  Chilean  policy,  not  ovir  pol- 
icy. He  Is  an  extraordinarily  gifted  lead- 
er for  peace  and  for  the  values  in  life 
and  in  government  which  we  esteem  so 

highly. 

As  I  have  said.  I  know  something 
about  the  situation.  I  am  confident  that 
it  does  not  actually,  substantively  have 
any  overtones  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  bound  to  be  so  construed. 
I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Montana 
In  his  plea  to  our  Chilean  parliamentary 
colleagues. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  in 
Latin  America  to  organize  a  parliamen- 
tary association  of  the  Americas,  which 
would  bring  us  together  in  a  rather  com- 
mon bond,  such  as  we  have,  for  exam- 
ple, with  the  European  coxmtries  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Chilean 
Senate  wiU  listen  to  the  gifted  words 
of  our  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
that  there  may  be  truly  a  reevaluatlon 
from  the  heart  of  what  this  means  and 
why  the  President  should,  rather  than 
should  not,  be  permitted  to  visit  here. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 


a.  876 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5(a)  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  (15 
U.S.C.  1024(a) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  There  Is  established  a  Joint  Economic 

Committee,  to  be  composed  of  ten  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  ten  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  each  case,  the  majority  party  shaU  be 
represented  by  six  members  and  the  minority 
party  shall  be  represented  by  four  members." 


9225.000,  shaU  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voucher*  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


CONTINUATION  OP  CERTAIN 

STUDIES      AND     INnTATION     OP 
OTHERS— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  3) 
Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  43)  au- 
thorizing  the   continuation   of   certain 
studies  and  the  initiation  of  others,  and 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  which  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  reso- 
lution was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

s.  Rzs.  43 


INCREASING  MEMBERSHIP  OF 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE — 
REPORT   OF    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
I  report  favorably,  without  amendment, 
S.  376,  which  Is  a  bill  to  expand  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  from  16  to  20 
members,  one  member  being  added  from 
the  Senate  and  the  House  from  each 
party,  so  that  there  will  be  four  addi- 
tional members. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  376) 
fixing  the  representation  of  the  majority 
and  minority  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OPFICEIR.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
376)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
KToesed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 


Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  In  accordance  with  Its  Juris- 
diction specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  to  examine.  Investigate, 
and  conduct  such  studies  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  with  respect  to  any  and  all  aspects 

of— 

(1)  the  postal  service.  Including  studies  of 

mechanization,  modernization,  personnel 
policies,  utilization  of  manpower,  hours, 
wages,  work  schedules,  and  management 
techniques,  designed  to  Improve  postal  serv- 
ice In  the  United  States; 

(2)  postal  rates.  Including  ascertainment 
of  costs  and  assignment  of  costs  to  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  mall,  the  possibility  of  In- 
creased rates  for  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  class  mall; 

(3)  the  Federal  civil  service.  Including 
salary  adjustments  In  compliance  with  the 
Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962,  Insur- 
ance, and  retirement  benefits,  and  general 
consideration  of  legislation  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  Federal  employment  and  Federal 
personnel  policies  and  practices; 

(4)  committee  Jurisdiction  concerning  the 
census  and  the  coUectlon  of  statistics. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  untu 
January  31,  1968,  Inclusive,  la  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expendlturee  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facmtles,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Skc.  3.  The  committee  sbaU  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  ita  reconunendationa 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Skc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  \mder 
this    resolution,    which    shaU    not    exceed 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
UAKE  CERTAIN  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS—REPORT OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  4) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  45)  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  make  certain  investigations, 
and  submitted  a  report  thereon,  which 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and, 
under  the  rule,  the  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  foUows: 

S.  Res.  45 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  U  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  He- 
organlzaUon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
m  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  aU  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  banking  and  currency  generally; 

(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and 
Industry; 

(3)  deposit  Insurance; 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Including 
monetary   and   credit   policies; 

(5)  economic  stabUlzatlon,  production, 
and  mobUlzatlon; 

(6)  valxiatlon  and  revaluation  of  the 
dollar; 

(7)  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  ana 
services; 

(8)  securities   and   exchange   regulations; 

(9)  credit  problems  of  smaU  business;  and 

(10)  International  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1967,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968,  Inclusive,  la  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  tempwary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  la 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shaU  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shaU  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shaU  not  be  leea  by 
more  than  »2,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departmenta 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  aixd  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  faclUtlee, 
and  persoimel  of  any  of  the  departmenta  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  \mder 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  SlSS,- 
300,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chalnnaQ  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  APPAIR&— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  5) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  46)  au- 
thorizing the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  Investigate  matters  pertain- 
ing to  public  and  private  housing  and 
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urban  affairs,  Including  urban  mass 
transportation,  and  submitted  a  rep<»1; 
thereon,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  46 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  la  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accoidance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  public  and  private  housing  and 
iirban  affairs,  including  urban  mass  trana- 
pcntatlon. 

Sec.!!.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  (2,300  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Admimstratlon,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, faciUties,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 

Ssc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1968. 

Ssc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  \inder 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
fl50,000,  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

William  B.  Camp,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 


BILLS     AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TAIiMADOE: 
8. 454.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Richard  K. 
Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MXJNDT: 
S.46S.  A   bUl    for    the   reUef   of   Bftlhia 
Evmorfouchlkou; 

S.  456.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymound 
Ku;  and 

5.457.  A  blU  for  the  r«Uef  of  Mias  mic- 
tuosa  Gonzales;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

5.458.  A  blU  to  provide  for  periodic  oon- 
gresslonal  review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
States  and  to  local  units  of  government;  to 
the  Committee  on_  government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MT7NDT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Oasl- 
80N,  Bfr.  Hbttska,  Mr.  **""■.  Mr. 
CrntriB,  Mr.  Studigton.  Mr.  IjONO  of 
Mlaeourl,  and  Mr.  Toinro  of  North 
Dakota): 


S.  459.  A  bill  to  designate  the  comprehen- 
sive MlfiBOuri  River  Basin  development  pro- 
gram as  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  January  28,  1967,  for 
additional  coeponsort.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  BrrsDiCK)  : 

S.  460.  A  bin  to  authorize  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  construction  by  public  school 
districts  of  classroom  facilities  needed  for 
the  education  of  Indian  children  who  reside 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  district;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   HILIi    (for   himself   and   Mr. 

SPARKMAN)  : 
S.  461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gustavo  Eu- 
genio  Gomez; 

S.  462.  A  bUl  for  tlie  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus  L. 
Lastra; 

S.  463.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Eladlo  Ruiz 
DeMolina; 

S.  464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  GulUermo 
N.  Hernandez,  Jr.;  and 

S.  465.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Mario 
Ouillermo  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Abadl; 
to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.     SCOTT     (for    himself,     Mr. 
DoAUNiCK,    Mr.    Allott,    Mr.    Ben- 
nett,   Mr.   Case,    Mr.    Fannin,   Mr. 
jAvrrs,   Mr.  Kuchel,   Mr.   Morton, 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  461.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  with 
respect  to  the  utilisation  of  systems  analy- 
sis and  management  techniques  In  dealing 
with   problems   relating   to   unemployment, 
public  welfare,  education,  and  similar  prob- 
lems; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  January  20,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Atken,  Mrs.  Smtth,  and 
Mr.  PRoxaaSE) : 
S.  468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code   of    1954  to   limit   the  maximum 
rate  of  percentage  depletion  to  a  rate  of  20 
percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.BAYH: 
S.469.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  416(b)    of 
the   Federal    Aviation   Act   of   1958;    to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he 
Introduced  the  abore  bUI,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen,  Mr.  Hartke,  and   Mr.  Percy)  : 
S.  470.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval   of    Congress  to   the   Illinois-Indiana 
air  pollution  control  compact;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BXJROICK; 
S.  471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Swanston 
Equipment  Co.; 

S.  472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eugene 
B.  Finch; 

S.  473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edward 
Ting  Liu; 

S.474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jane  Jast 
Delorme; 

S.  475.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
place  for  holding  court  In  the  district  of 
North  Dakota;  and 

S.476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended,  to  permit 
the  free  entry  of  citizens  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  into  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BX7RDICK    (for   himself  and 
Mr.  YouNO  of  North  Dakota) : 
S.  477.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  of 
Albert  M.  Pepoon;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  478.  A  biU  conferring  Jtirlsdiction  upon 
the  VS.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Har- 
old Braim.  of  Montclalr,  NJ.:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JucUclary. 

By  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aixott, 
Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  Bennstt,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  BuBOiCK,  Mr.  Btbo  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mi. 
Case,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cuols.,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Dodo,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
GatTENtNC,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Habtke,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Heuska,  Mr.  INOTJTE,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
KUCHKL,  Mr.  Lauscbz,  Mr.  Long  ol 
Missouri,  Mr.  MACNtrsoN,  Mr.  McOee, 
Mr.  McInttrz,  Mr.  Mttcalf,  Bfr. 
MONDALB,  Mr.  MONTOTA,  Mr.  MOBSI, 

Mr.  MuNDT,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  PiXL,  Mr.  PeoUtt,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Smathzrs,  Mrs.  Suith, 
Mr.  Stmington,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGS,  and  Mr.  Tarborough)  : 
S.  479.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  fiying  ol 
Uie  American  flag  over  the  remains  of  the 
tJ.S.  ship  Utah  in  honor  of  the  heroic  men 
who  were  entombed  in  her  hull  on  December 
7,  1941;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.  480.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicolae  Calln- 
escu;  and 

S.  481.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lubomlra 
Chodakiewicz  (Luba  Hodakievic);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    JAVITS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Baker,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 

DoMXNicK,     Mr.     SooTT,     and     Mr. 

TOTJNO  of  North  Dakota) : 

S.  482.  A  bill  to  estabUsb  a  system  for  tbe 

sharing  of  certain  Federal  revenues  with  the 

States;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    BOGGS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Bxjrdick,  Mr.  Cannoh, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  East- 
land,  Mr.   Qruening,  Mr.  Hicken- 
looper,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Jordan  ol 
Idaho,  Mr.  McOee,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.    MclNTYRE,    Mr.    Metcalf,    Mr. 
Miller,   Mr.   Murpht,   Mr.   MusKn, 
Mr.   Protjtt,   Mr.   Scott,   Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Youmo 
of  North  Dakota) : 
8.483.  A   bill   to   amend   title   38,   United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  require  the  Adminle- 
trator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  give  6  monthj' 
advance  public  notice  of  the  planned  closing 
or  relocation  of  any  veterans'  facility,  and  to 
provide  for  at  least  one  Veterans'  Service 
Center  in  each  State,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Boggs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  484.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  detention  rf 
certain  persons  charged  in  the  District  ol 
Columbia  with  the  commission  of  an  offen* 
punishable  as  a  felony,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  CommiUee  on  the  District  oi 
Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when 
he  mtroduced  the  above  biU,  which  appeal 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magnttson)  : 
S.  486.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  oJ 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain   the    Touchet    division.    Walla    WalU 
project,   Oregon-Washington,  and  for  other 
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purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced   the   above  bill,   which   appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BATH: 

S.  486.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Todorka 
Janlcijevic;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  487.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  in  order  to  provide  for  public 
records  of  oil  and  gas  leases  Issued  under 
gucb  act  and  other  Instruments  affecting  title 
to  such  leases,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

5.488.  A  bill  relating  to  membership  in 
Indian  tribal  organizations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

5.489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Jose 
Escobar   (also  known  as  Joe  Orosco);    and 

5.490.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  R.  Carl 
Britt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMuncK) : 

5.491.  A  blU  to  determine  the  rights  and 
Interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Res- 
ervation in  and  to  certain  lands  In  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  492.  A  bill  to  determine  the  rights  and 
Interest  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Res- 
ervation in  and  to  certain  lands  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  CLARK: 

8.493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hae 
Kyong  Han,  and  her  minor  children  Mysong 
Suk  Lee,  Ki  Dong  Lee,  and  Kyong  Dong  Lee; 
and 

S.  494.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chul  Nam 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McGEE  (by  request) : 

8.495.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Conger;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Iifr.   McGEE: 

5.496.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Blng  Hung 
Leo; 

8.497.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L. 
MUler  and  MUdred  M.  MUler;  and 

5.498.  A  bill  to  determine  the  claims  of 
certain  prisoners  of  war  permanently  dis- 
abled, and  to  confer  Jtirlsdiction  upon  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  the  event  of  disagreement 
as  to  such  claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hill)  : 

3.499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manuel 
A.  Zunlga; 

8.500.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Slxto  Dleguez-Santlesteban; 

5.501.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fernando 
0.  Garcla-Hernandez;  and 

8. 502.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Wing  Wong; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

8.503.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Reaud,  also  known  as  Angel  Reaud  Ramoe 
Izquierdo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McGEE: 

8.504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  make  unlawful  the 
transmission  over  a  telephone  system  of  any 
recorded  message  which  does  not  identify 
the  subscriber  through  whose  telephone 
such  message  was  transmitted,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce; 

8. 506.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Hanover 
Irrigation  DUtrlct  of  Worland,  Wyo.;  and 

8.506.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonard  F. 
Blzzuto:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen) : 

S.  507.  A  blU  to  amend  section  3S  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  with  respect  to 
the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  sales, 
bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  under  such 


Act;    to   the    Committee   on   Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McG^  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By     Mr.     MAGNUSON     (for     himself, 

Mr.   COTTON,   and  Mr.  Wn.i.T«MW  of 

New  Jersey) : 

S.  508.  A  bill  to  promote  the  development 

of  nuclear-powered  merchant  ships;  to  the 

Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnttson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  509.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  a  variable  pressure  water  channel  for  the 
use  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kuchel)  : 
S.  510.  A  bill  providing  for  full  disclosure 
of  corporate  equity  ownership  of  securities 
under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  511.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Urban    Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain  grants  to   assure   adequate   commuter 
service  in  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency;  and 

S.  512.  A  bin  to  amend  section  13a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  relating  to  the  dis- 
continuance or  change  of  certain  operations 
or  services  of  common  carriers  by  rail,  in 
order  to  require  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  give  full  consideration  to  all 
financial  assistance  available  before  permit- 
ting any  such  discontinuance  or  change;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bills, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — ^The  above  bills  were  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  January  25,  1967,  lot 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Metcalp,  Mr.  Brewster, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Tarborough,  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri) : 
S.  513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title  X  thereto 
which  will  establish  a  program  to  protect 
adult  health  by  providing  assistance  in  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  regional  and 
community  health  protection  centers  for  the 
detection  of  disease,  by  providing  assistance 
for  the  training  of  personnel  to  operate  such 
centers,  and  by  providing  assistance  in  the 
conduct  of  certain  research  related  to  such 
centers  and  their  operation;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  January  28,  1967  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.   METCALF    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Manspield,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  (3lark, 
Mr.      DoDD,      Mr.      Grtjening,      Mr. 
Inohye,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York. 
Mr.    McCarthy,     Mr.     McGee,     Mr. 
MONDALE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
RiBicopp,    Mr.    Tydincs,    Mr.    Yar- 
BOROtrcH,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohlo)^ 
S.  614.  A  bUl  to  eetablish  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  CaUfomla,  and 
for  other  purposes;   to  the   Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalp  when  he 
introduced  the  above  biU.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(NoTK.— The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  January  28,  1967  tot 
additional  cosponsoxs.) 


By  I^.  BURDICK: 

S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resoluUon  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  National 
Farmers  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGEE: 

S.J.  Rea.  20.  Joint  resolution  to  determine 
the  susceptibility  of  minerals  to  electro- 
metallurgical  processes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
FAVORING    CERTAIN    ACTHONS    BY 
THE    UNITED    NATIONS    ON    THE 
BALTIC  QUESTION 
Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  3) 
favoring  certain  action  by  the  United 
Nations  on  the  Baltic  question,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  3 
Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  in  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia by  legal  or  democraUc  processes;  and 
Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms; 
and 

Whereas  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Es- 
tonians desire,  fight,  and  die  for  their  na- 
tional independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  UiUted 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Governments  of  the  free 
Baltic  Republics  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia  and  consistently  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize their  seizure  and  forced  "incorpora- 
tion" into  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  created  by  H.  Res.  346  of 
the  Eighty-third  Congress  to  investigate  the 
incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
Soviet  Union,  found  that  the  incorporation 
of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  was  con- 
trary to  established  principles  of  Interna- 
tional law;  and 

Whereas  the  opinion  of  the  free  nations 
and  the  free  people  of  the  world  is  to  elimi- 
nate any  kind  of  colonialism  and  Imperial- 
ism: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

ilesoltied  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  the  Baltic  States 
question  before  the  United  Nations  and  ask 
the  United  Nations  to  request  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  the  following: 

(1)  To  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  secret 
police,  agents,  colonists,  and  all  controls  from 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia; 

(2)  To  return  to  their  homes  all  Baltic 
exiles  and  deportees  from  Siberia,  prisons, 
and  slave-Ubor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia under  its  supervision  and  punish  all 
Russian  Communists  who  are  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  Stotes. 


RESOLUTIONS 
CONTINUATION  OF  CERTAIN  STUD- 
lES  AND  INITIATION  OP  OTHERS 
Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Cranmittee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servioe,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  43)  au- 
thorizing the  continuation  of  certain 
studies  and  the  initiation  of  others, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
fuU  when  reported  by  Mr.  Monroney, 
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which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


STUDY  OP  MIGRATORY  LABOR 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
44) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

S.  Rks.  44 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  an  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  ot  any  duly  authorized 
BUboonunlttee  thereof,  1b  authorized  under 
aectlona  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  nile  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  mlgn^atory  labor  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  such  matters  as  (a)  the  wages 
of  migratory  workers,  their  working  condi- 
tions, transportation  facilities,  bousing, 
health,  and  educational  opportunities  for 
migrants  and  their  children,  (b)  the  nature 
of  and  the  relationships  between  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
programs  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  activities  of  private  organizations  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  migratory  workers, 
and  (c)  the  degree  of  additional  Federal  ac- 
tion necessary  in  this  area. 

Skc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1, 1967,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisa- 
ble; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  (2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Ooveriunent. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Ssc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  |76,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
to  investigate  matters  pertaining  to  pub- 
lic and  private  housing  and  urban  af- 
fairs, including  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Sparkman, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  INVESTI- 
GATIONS    BY     COMMITTEE     ON 
BANKING    AND    CURRENCY    AND 
ADDITIONAL   FUNDS   THEREFOR 
Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  45)  authoriz- 
tDg  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency  to   make   certain   investigations, 
and  to  provide  additional  funds  therefor, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Sparkhan, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION  OP  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  PUBUC  AND  PRIVATE 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
Bfr.  SPARKMAN,  from  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  reported  an  orig- 
inal resolution  (S.  Res.  46)  authorizing 


MINORITY    PARTY'S    MEMBERSHIP 

ON       SELECT       COMMITTEE       ON 

SMALL    BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  47)  relating  to  the  minority 
party's  membership  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  for  the  90th 
Congress,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)  

MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  designate  the  com- 
prehensive Missouri  River  Basin  develop- 
ment program  as  the  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri Basin  progrwn.  I  introduce  this 
bill  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Carlson,  Hruska,  Miller.  Curtis,  Sym- 
ington, Long  of  Missouri,  and  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  ask  that  it  lie  on  the 
desk  for  10  days  for  additional  co- 
sponsors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  development  program  is  some- 
thing which  in  its  magnitude  was  unique 
in  American  history  because  it  brought 
together  in  happy  harmony  on  a  major 
project  for  virtually  the  first  time  two 
great  agencies  of  Government,  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  working  together 
to  produce  the  many  dividends  of  a 
multipurpose  dam  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick  was  a  distinguished 
military  leader  before  he  assmned  con- 
trol of  the  Omaha  office  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  through  his  efforts  and 
those  of  Mr.  Glenn  Sloan,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  office  in  Billings,  Mont., 
a  series  of  meetings  were  held  in  a  10- 
State  area  of  the  heartland  of  this  coun- 
try and  a  formula  of  cooperation  was 
developed.  j 

Mr.  President,  'it  seems  fitting  and 
proper  that  ttieir  names  should  be  iden- 
tified with  this  unique  and  highly  con- 
structive American  project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  459)  to  designate  the 
comprehensive  Missouri  River  Basin  de- 
velopment program  as  the  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  program,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MuMDT  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Woiks. 


IMPROVED  AIR  ACCESS  FOR 
SMALLER  CITIES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
The  amendment — identical  to  S.  3317 
which  I  offered  on  May  5,  1966 — would 
broaden  the  scope  of  section  416  of  the 
act  by  assisting  efforts  of  smaller  cities 
to  improve  their  access  to  air  service. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  would  be 
authorized  to  grant  temporary  certlfl- 
cates  of  service  to  local  service  carriers 
along  routes  which  tnmk  airlines  have 
petitioned  for  termination  of  service. 
Two  specific  benefits  would  result  from 
the  amendment: 

First.  It  would  permit  continuation  of 
adequate  air  service  during  the  extended 
period — usually  2  to  4  years — in  wliich 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  adjudi- 
cating the  petition  for  cessation  of  serv- 
ice. This  is  necessary  because  by  the 
time  a  trunk  airline  has  petitioned  for 
termination  of  service,  it  has  usually 
reduced  its  flights  along  the  route  in 
question  to  the  legal  minimum  of  one  a 
day. 

Second.  It  would  permit  local  service 
carriers  to  accumulate  information 
based  on  experience  along  the  route. 
Thus,  when  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
must  decide  whether  to  replace  the  trunk 
carrier  with  a  local  service  carrier,  it 
can  do  so  based  on  actual  experience,  not 
mere  assumptions.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  during  the  temporary  pe- 
riod,  the  local  service  carrier  would  not 
be  entitled  to  any  subsidy  for  the  route 
in  question.  Rather,  it  would  fly  the 
route  on  a  use-it-or-lose-it  basis. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  which  will 
illustrate  how  this  amendment  would 
work.  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  is  on  a  trunk- 
line  segment  between  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis.  The  once-adequate  schedules 
declined  to  one  flight  a  day  in  each  direc- 
tion at  quite  inconvenient  times.  The 
tnmkline  petitioned  the  CAB  to  delete 
Terre  Haute  on  this  flight.  During  the 
3  years  involved  in  deciding  this  case, 
the  city  of  Terre  Haute  had  woefully 
inadequate  service,  passengers  who  nor- 
mally would  have  used  the  airline  turned 
to  other  means  of  travel  to  Indianapolis, 
St.  Louis,  and  elsewhere.  No  Justifica- 
tion could  be  introduced  Into  the  case 
to  show  that  a  local  service  carrier  could 
generate  the  passengers  needed  to  op- 
erate on  this  route  without  requiring 
subsidy. 

Under  the  amendment  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  the  CAB  would  have  the 
authority  to  issue  a  temporary  certificate 
to  a  local  service  carrier  to  fiy  this  route 
during  the  period  when  the  trunkllne 
petition  was  being  considered.  Thus, 
Terre  Haute  or  any  other  similar  city 
would  be  able  to  Introduce  into  the  rec- 
ord of  the  case  specific  statistics  to  jus- 
tify the  substitution  of  another  carrier 
for  the  tnmkline  along  the  route  in  ques- 
tion. While  the  case  is  proceeding,  the 
city  involved  would  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
better  schedules  and  more  frequent 
flights. 

This  amendment  would  in  no  way  in- 
terfere with  the  city's  presentation  of 
a  case  to  retain  a  presently  operating 
carrier.  The  CAB  would  have  before  it 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  a  present 
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carrier  should  be  deleted.  The  CAB 
could  decide  that  the  present  carrier 
should  remain  at  the  point  in  question, 
gnd  could  further  determine  that  it 
should  upgrade  its  level  of  service. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  presently  is 
tjjdng  a  hard  look  at  the  question  of 
subsidy  to  the  local  service  airline  Indus- 
tiy.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  conducted  hearings  on 
the  industry's  position  In  the  Nation's 
pattern  of  air  service.  Many  witnesses 
have  pointed  out  the  need  for  strength- 
ening the  route  patterns  of  the  Industry, 
thus  greatly  reducing  the  subsidy  re- 
quirements of  the  carriers.  All  of  us  are 
very  conscious  of  the  need  to  reduce  any 
unnecessary  expenditure,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  industry  will 
be  able  to  operate  with  little  or  no  Fed- 
eral subsidy  but  still  provide  the  services 
to  our  smaller  communities  for  which 
the  carriers  were  created. 

This  amendment  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  smaller  cities  in  their  efforts 
to  maintain  and  improve  air  service.  It 
would  benefit  the  carriers  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  information  for  the 
CAB  Insuring  that  public  convenience 
and  necessity  are  being  protected  in  the 
deletion  proceedings. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
the  not-too-distant  future,  we  are  going 
to  be  confronted  with  many  cases  in 
which  tnmk  airlines  may  wish  to  ter- 
minate service  to  smaller  cities. 

More  and  more,  the  trunklines  are  re- 
plachig  aircraft  suited  to  short-haul 
service  with  Jets  and  other  aircraft 
which  make  the  once-profitable  short- 
haul  flights  clearly  uneconomical. 

On  the  other  hand,  local  service  car- 
riers have  smaller  planes  and  consider- 
ably less  overhead.  Certainly,  they  de- 
serve the  opportimity,  during  a  trial 
period,  to  demonstrate  whether  they  are 
capable  of  providing  adequate  service 
without  loss  along  routes  no  longer 
profitable  to  the  trunk  airlines. 

In  the  public  interest,  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  469)  to  amend  section 
416(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bayh,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  PUBLIC 

MANAGEMENT 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
BnnraTT],  the  Senators  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott  and  Mr.  DomtnickI,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fan- 
MiN],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tov?er].  and  myself,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Public  Management. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bUl  be  printed 


at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  and 
that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  2  addi- 
tional days  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  mandate  of  the  Commission 
would  be  to  answer  two  substantial  ques- 
tions: Can  the  assistance  approach  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  these  problems; 
and.  if  so,  how  best  can  it  do  the  Job? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred ;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mission's task  would  be  to  investigate 
the  applicability  of  modem  management 
analysis  techniques,  the  so-called  sys- 
tems analysis  approach,  to  the  solution 
of  such  pressing  economic  and  social 
problems  as  education,  imemployment, 
welfare,  crime,  Juvenile  delinquency,  air 
pollution,  housing,  transportation,  and 
waste  disposal. 

The  Commission's  mandate  would  be 
to  answer  two  fundsunental  questions: 
Can  the  systems  approach  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems?  If  so, 
how  can  it  best  do  the  job? 

The  Commission,  to  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  Government,  business, 
labor,  and  education,  would: 

First.  Define  a  social  and  economic 
problem  to  which  the  application  of  the 
systems  approach  appears  to  hold 
promise. 

Second.  Examine  the  many  modern 
management  techniques  currently  being 
used  in  the  aerospace  industry  to  ascer- 
tain which  are  best  suited  for  application 
to  these  problems  and  what  modifica- 
tions may  be  required. 

Third.  Determine  the  proper  relation- 
ship between  public  and  private  invest- 
ment in  these  areas,  including  the  degree 
of  public  involvement  and  the  best  pro- 
cedures for  governmental  support  and 
funding. 

Fourth.  Decide  on  the  optimum  orga- 
nizational relationships  among  several 
levels  of  governmental  authorities. 

Fifth.  Explore  the  roles  of  small  busi- 
ness and  organized  labor  in  the  applica- 
tion of  these  new  management  tech- 
niques. 

Sixth.  As.sess  the  potential  contribu- 
tions of  the  universities  toward  resolv- 
ing public  management  problems. 

The   Commission's  tenure   would   be 
2  V2  years.   At  the  conclusion  of  its  study, 
the  Commission  would  submit  a  report 
outlining  explicit  plans.  Including  case 
examples,  for  applying  particular  man- 
agement technology  to  specific  public 
problems.    This  report  would  also  con- 
tain   recommendations    for    legislative 
and  administrative  action  at  all  levels 
of  government  to  facilitate  the  applica- 
tion of  these  techniques. 
I  urge  early  consideration  of  my  bill. 
The  bill  (S.  467)  to  provide  for  a  study 
with  respect  to  the  utilization  of  systems 
analysis  and  management  techniques  in 
dealing  with  problems  relating  to  unem- 
ployment, public  welfare,  education,  and 
similar    problems    Introduced    by    Mr. 
ScoTT  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


s.  467 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    0/    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CkEATION    OF   COMJdSSlON  , 

Section  1.  In  order  to  study  and  recomc 
mend  the  manner  in  which  modern  systems 
analysis  and  management  techniques  may 
be  utilized  to  resolve  problems  relating  to 
unemployment,  public  welfare,  education 
and  similar  national  and  community  prob- 
lems in  the  nondefense  sector,  there  is 
hereby  established  a  National  Conmilsslon 
on  Public  Management  (hereafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commission") ,  under 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

MEMBCaSHIP   or   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
Of  a  Chairman,  a  Vice  Chairman,  and  eleven 
other  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  individuals  concerned  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  be  studied  by  the  CouMnis- 
slon,  including  Individuals  with  experience 
derived  from  government,  business,  the  labor 
movement,  or  from  teaching  and  research. 

DUTIES   OP   THE   CHAIBMAN    AND   VICE   CHAIRMAN 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Chairman  shaU  be  respon- 
sible for  calling  regular  quarterly  meetings 
of  the  Commission  and  other  special  meet- 
ings as  he  deems  necessary.  The  Chairman 
shall  determine  the  time,  place,  and  agenda 
for  each  regular  or  special  meeting. 

(b)  The  Vice  Chairman  shall  act  In  the 
Chairman's  absence. 


QUORT7M 

Sec.  4.  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION    OP    MEMBERS    OF    THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission, 
other  than  officers  or  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  shaU  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $75  per  diem  while  engaged  In 
the  swjtual  performance  of  duties  vested  in 
the  Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

(b)  Any  members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  on  the  Commission  with- 
out compensation,  but  such  members  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

STAFF 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  CommUslon  may  appoint 
an  Executive  Director  and  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  It  deems  advisable.  The  Executive 
Director  shall  be  the  chief  staff  member  of 
the  Conunlsslon  and  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  Commission  for  the  direction  of  its  staff. 
The  annual  compensation  for  the  Executive 
Director  shall  be  $28,500. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure  tem- 
porary and  Intermittent  services  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75 
per  day. 

EXPENSES   or  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
but  not  exceeding  $500,000  In  the  aggregate, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  during 
the  Initial  year  of  Conmnlsslon  operation. 

DUTIES  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sbc.  8.  The  Commission  shaU  concern  Itself 
with  the  management  of  the  public  business 
and  ShaU  give  attention  to  the  development, 
dissemination,  and  implementation  of  mod- 
em management  technology  and  analysis  of 
the  systems  interrelaaonships  Involved  In 
public  btisiness  problems.  The  Commission, 
in  the  performance  of  its  duties,  shall : 

(1)   Develop  information  on  the  method- 
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ology  of  the  systems  approacb  and  Its  appli- 
cations. 

(2)  Analyze  tbe  possible  application  to 
public  programs  of  sucb  recognized  manage- 
ment planning  and  control  techniques  as 
operations  analysis  and  research,  econo- 
metrics, mathematical  programing  and  mod- 
eling, simulation,  project  management,  and 
the  utilization  of  automatic  data  processing 
devices  and  procedures  for  program  control 
and  Information  systems. 

(8)  Determine  and  categorize  the  national 
and  community  problems  to  which  the  ap- 
plication of  such  techniques  offers  the  great- 
est promise  of  solution. 

(4)  Assess  the  proper  relationship  bet-ween 
governmental  and  private  Investment  to  ob- 
tain the  most  effective  application  of  the 
techniques  Involved. 

(5)  Make  recommendations  to  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  regarding  data  requirements, 
management  techniques,  and  systems  Inter- 
relationships In  the  formiilatlon  of  legls- 
latUm. 

(6)  Conduct  studies  Into  unemployment, 
public  welfare,  education,  and  other  specific 
problem  areas  and  make  recommendations. 

(7)  Schedule  seminars,  symposia,  and  pre- 
pare publications  to  expand  public  knowl- 
edge of  and  stimulate  the  use  of  modern 
management  technology. 

(8)  Encourage  the  Nation'^  best  talent  in 
government,  labor,  university,  and  private 
enterprise  to  study  public  management  prob- 
lems and  to  participate  in  the  Improvement 
and  extension  of  modern  management  tech- 
nologies and  their  application  to  public 
problems. 

(9)  Analyze  alternative  methods  and  make 
recommendations  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governmental  support  and  encouragement  of 
the  application  of  modern  management  tech- 
nology to  public  problems  through  the  use 
of  various  contracting  procedures,  grants, 
loans,  cost  allowances,  and  tax  ^Incentives. 

BXPOKTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Commission  it  shall  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  prelimi- 
nary report  on  Its  activities  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  plan  for  the  study  and  In- 
vestigation provided  for  in  section  8  and  any 
activities  undertaken  to  carry  out  such  plan. 
Including  an  estimated  budget  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Within  thirty  months  after  such  first 
meeting  the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  a  final  report 
on  its  study  and  Investigation  which  shall 
Include  Its  recommendations  and  such  pro- 
posals for  legislation  and  administrative  ac- 
tion aa  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
recommendations. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  preliminary  report 
and  final  report  required  by  this  section, 
the  Commission  may  publish  such  interim 
reports  as  It  may  determine,  including  but 
not  limited  to  consultants'  reports,  traiu- 
cripts  of  testimony,  seminar  reports,  and 
other  Commission  findings. 

POWXB8  OV  THX  COMIUSSIOK 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Ccxnmlsslon  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  threeof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act 
at  auch  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  the  Commission  or 
such  suboonunlttee  or  member  may  deem 
advisable.  Subpena  may  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  tbe  Com- 
mlsaton,  of  such  subccnnmlttee,  or  any  duly 
designated  member,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  Chairman  or 
member.  The  provisions  of  sections- 102  to 
104,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (tT.S.C. 
title   a,  sees.    192-194),  shaU  apply  In  the 


case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  com- 
ply with  any  subpena  or  to  testify  when 
summoned  -under  authority  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bxireau,  agency,  board,  oomznlsslon.  oiBce, 
independent  establishment,  or  instrumental- 
ity information,  suggestions,  estimates  and 
statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act;  and  each 
such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  com- 
mission, office,  establishment,  or  instrumen- 
tality Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
such  informa/tion,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  directly  to  the  Commission,  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  hold 
seminars  or  informal  conferences  as  it  de«ns 
appropriate  to  provide  a  forum  for  discussion 
of  the  application  of  modern  systems  analysis 
and  management  techniques  to  the  solution 
of  national  community  problems. 

TERMINATION 

Skc.  11.  On  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date 
of  its  submission  of  its  final  report  to  the 
President,  the  Commission  shall  terminate 
and  all  ofnces  and  employment  therein  shall 
expire. 

Mr.  SCJOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Doau- 
nickI 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  in  talcing  the  lead  in  what 
I  think  is  a  most  impwrtant  objective. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  living  in  an  age 
of  rapidly  advancing  scientific  and  tech- 
nical knowledge.  Major  problems  are 
confronted,  and  conquered  daily,  and 
feats  once  thought  impossible  have  be- 
come a  matter  of  routine.  We  are  proud 
of  this  progress  and  the  many  tangible 
benefits  that  it  h»s  given  us.  It  does 
seem  ironic  thougb  that  where  we  have 
such  a  wealth  of  knowledge  it  can  be 
ignored  in  providing  solutions  to  some  of 
the  major  problems  of  our  country. 

Private  industry  h£Ut  developed,  tested, 
and  successfully  useA  new  systems  of 
management  and  administration  in  order 
to  cope  with  monstrous  industrial  prob- 
lems. Private  enterprise  has  acquired  an 
expertise  in  dealing  with  its  problems 
that  the  Federal  Qovemment  has  never 
been  able  to  do.  Private  enterprise  has 
shown  that  practical  solutions  can  be 
provided  to  many  problems  while  the 
problems  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  increased.  Private  enterprise  has 
found  that  major  problems  can  be  effec- 
tively eliminated  by  early  analysis  and 
quick  action  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  found  that  national  problems 
are  obly  complicated  by  inaction. 

As  the  Federal  Government  has  ex- 
panded into  fields  once  a  matter  of  re- 
gional concern,  it  has  often  left  untapped 
the  knowledge  of  private  industry  in 
these  fields.  Instead  we  should  be  uti- 
lizing the  expertise  which  is  available  in 
industry  and  our  universities  to  find 
solutions. 

Even  as  State  governments  are  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  revitalizing 
governmental  structures  by  moderniz- 
ing approaches,  we  continue  to  waste 
money  and  set  up  inefficient  programs 
directed  toward  our  complex  problems. 
We  have  ignored  the  fact  that  there  are 
now  new  tools  at  our  command  which 
will  streamline  the  solutions,  bring  about 
success  more  rapidly,  and  which  will  cut 
down  on  Federal  control  in  areas  better 
left  to  other  sectors  of  our  political  and 
economic  life. 


If  we  consider  some  of  the  feats  of  pri- 
vate  industry,  we  can  readily  appreciate 
their  accomplishments.  The  aerospace 
companies  have  been  able  to  envision, 
design,  construct,  assemble,  and  fly  mis- 
siles which  can  put  men  in  orbit  around 
the  earth.  The  automobile  industry  in 
the  United  States  built  almost  9  million 
cars  last  year.  These  were  tasks  which 
required  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  total 
project  to  be  done  and  the  utmost  in 
preparation  and  coordination  of  men, 
materials,  and  machines.  Surely  some  of 
this  great  systems  management  and  en- 
gineering ability  could  be  used  to  find 
solutions  to  our  domestic  problems. 

We  have  sometimes  appropriated 
funds  for  programs  which  I  felt,  though 
laudable  in  their  goals,  were  hastily  con- 
ceived: only  to  find  later  that  the  rapid 
and  economical  solutions  which  we  de- 
sired were  not  obtained.  The  appropri- 
ation of  funds  without  a  clear  and 
thoughtful  plan  for  solving  the  problem 
will  not  guarantee  a  solution.  This  is 
why  a  program  of  systems  management 
Is  needed. 

Among  the  national  problems  we  must 
consider  are  air  pollution  which  has  be- 
come a  menace  to  our  health;  water  pol- 
lution which  has  destroyed  the  useful- 
ness of  many  of  our  streams;  slum 
housing  which  is  often  unfit  for  human 
occupancy;  traffic  which  has  clogged  our 
roads  and  made  driving  a  hazard;  wel- 
fare which  might  be  distributed  more 
equitably  among  the  poor  and  law-en- 
forcement techniques  which  must  be  im- 
proved. 

We  are  in  need  of  a  small,  centralized, 
and  coordinated  group  which  can 
thoroughly  study  these  national  prob- 
lems and  make  soimd  recommendations 
for  prompt,  efficient  and  economical  so- 
lutions. 

This  bill,  entitled  "A  National  Com- 
mission on  Public  Management,"  pro- 
poses that  a  Commission  be  appointed 
by  the  President  in  order  to  study  and 
recommend  the  best  way  to  use  modem 
systems  analysis  techniques  to  solve  our 
domestic  problems.  This  Commission 
would  use  the  best  minds  In  the  field  of 
management  technology  to  work  on  oui 
problems  of  national  Interest.  The 
Commission  could  draw  from  the  ex- 
perience of  State  governments  which 
have  tackled  their  local  problems  in  a 
simUar  manner.  There  are  presently 
many  educators  capable  of  doing  this  job. 
TTiere  are  experts  in  private  Industry, 
where  the  system  analysis  techniques 
have  been  used  for  years,  from  whom  the 
Commission  could  draw. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  opportunity 
through  the  National  Commission  on 
Public  Management  to  revolutionize  our 
political  approach  to  vital  national  prob- 
lems. The  significance  of  this  example 
of  political  creativity  will  go  far  beyond 
the  mere  consideration  of  our  scientific 
advances.  We  must  set  forth  our  deslie 
to  honestly  meet  and  solve  the  problems 
and  encourage  our  citizens  that  finally 
we  are  going  to  employ  the  tools  which 
are  necessary.  This  commission  will 
provide  the  basis  for  an  effective  attack 
and,  in  keeping  with  the  mood  of  the 
times,  will  help  us  to  grow  in  effective- 
ness without  necessarily  growing  in  cost. 
Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  point  out 
to  Senators  that  we  will  have  a  series  of 
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hearings  conducted  by  the  Senator  from 
^nsconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  commencing  on 
January  24,  1967.  In  which  this  bill  and 
a  bill  which  he  previously  introduced  will 
be  considered,  and  additional  evidence 
on  the  need  for  this  legislation  will  be 
considered. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  for  his 
leadership  in  this  field. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI. 


HUNOIS-DTOIANA  AIR  POLLUTION 
CONTROL    COMPACT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
grant  the  consent  and  approval  of  Con- 
gress to  the  niinois-Indlana  air  pollu- 
tion control  compEict.  This  agreement, 
which  has  been  negotiated  by  the  author- 
ities of  these  two  States  and  has  been 
adopted  by  their  respective  legislatures, 
is  fully  in  accord  with  and  would  enable 
these  governments  to  implement  na- 
tkmal  policy  and  goals  in  this  vital  area. 

Increasing  awareness  of  air  pollution 
problems  has  resulted  in  congressional 
action  designed  to  combat  it.  The  Clean 
Air  Act,  as  amended,  provides  the  Nation 
with  tools  with  which  we  can  begin  to 
purify  our  atmosphere.  A  key  provision 
of  tills  law  encourages  the  creation  of 
agreements  between  States  for  air  pol- 
lution abatement  purposes.  Such  com- 
pacts are  important  weapons  in  our  antl- 
poQutlon  arsenal  because  much  of  our 
NatioB's  population  is  located  in  rapidly 
opanding  metropolitan  areas  whose  pol- 
lutants frequently  cross  boundary  lines  of 
local  jurisdiction  and  often  may  extend 
into  two  or  more  States. 

Such  a  situation  clearly  exists  In  the 
Indiana-Illinois  region.  Beginning  in 
the  northern  suburbs  of  Chicago,  swing- 
ing in  an  arc  through  that  great  me- 
tropolis and  around  the  southern  tip  of 
l4ke  Michigan,  and  encompassing  the 
dtles  of  Hammond,  East  Chicago,  Gary, 
and  other  incorporated  municipalities  of 
Indiana,  is  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated and  highly  industrialized  areas  of 
the  world.  Any  person  familiar  with 
this  complex  grouping  of  communities 
nalizes  that  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt 
to  combat  air  pollution  in  any  one  of 
them  without  taking  similar  action  in 
adjacent  cities  and  counties. 

Tbe  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  have 
declared  that  air  pollution  is  a  potential 
hazard  to  human,  animal,  and  plant  life. 
lAWs  have  been  enacted  by  both  States 
creating  an  Interstate  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Commission  to  prevent  pollution 
originating  in  one  from  injuriously  af- 
fecting life  and  property  in  the  other. 
kt  me  summarize  briefly  the  major 
features  of  this  Eigreement. 

Article  I  proclaims  that,  because  air 
PoQuticm  is  a  potential  hazard,  the  two 
States  will  cooperate  in  its  control  and 
abatement.  The  stated  purpose  of  the 
aoeement  is  to  prevent  pollution  origl- 
D>ting  In  one  State  from  injuriously  af- 
ieetlng  life  and  property  in  the  other 
State. 

Article  n  defines  air  pollution  as  the 
Wesence  of  matter  in  sufficient  quantity 
fflthe  air  to  be  injurious  to  human,  plant. 


or  animal  life,  to  property,  or  to  cause 
hiunan  discomfort. 

Article  in  describes  the  organization 
of  the  Interstate  Air  Pollution  Control 
Commission.  Seven  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  each  State  Governor.  The 
State  health  agency  and  the  State  air 
pollution  control  agency,  as  well  as  In- 
dustry, labor,  and  local  goverrmaent,  will 
each  be  represented  by  one  commissioner 
and  two  will  come  from  the  general  pub- 
lic. All  commissioners,  except  the  State 
govenunent  representatives,  will  have  4- 
year  terms.  The  State  government 
members,  who  are  ex  officio  will  serve  on 
the  commission  as  long  as  they  hold  of- 
fice. The  commission  will  aimually 
choose  from  its  members  both  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman.  A  majority  of 
each  State's  delegation  wUl  constitute  a 
quorum,  and  no  acticm  taken  by  the  com- 
mission will  be  binding  luiless  approved 
by  at  least  four  commissioners  from  each 
State.  The  commission  is  vested  with 
powers  to  conduct  its  business  and  to  em- 
ploy necessary  persormel,  and  it  has  the 
responsibility  of  reporting  to  the  States 
once  a  year. 

Article  IV  empowers  the  commission  to 
conduct  studies  and  make  reports  on  air 
pollution  problems  and  to  recommend 
corrective  action.  If  its  recommenda- 
tions for  prevention  or  abatement  have 
not  been  implemented  within  6  months, 
the  commission  is  authorized  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  subject  and  can  issue  or- 
ders to  correct  the  nuisance.  Compliance 
with  the  orders  of  the  commission  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  party  against  whom 
charges  are  made  in  case  of  dispute,  and 
enforcement  may  be  secured  by  the  com- 
mlssion  through  an  action  ccunmenoed  tn 
any  court  of  ooix4>etent  jurisdiction. 

Article  V  outlines  hearing  procedines 
and  provides  for  the  right  of  Judicial  re- 
view of  oonunission  orders. 

Article  VI  gives  the  commission  and 
its  duly  designated  officers  the  right  to 
enter,  at  reasonable  times,  either  public 
or  private  pr<«jerty,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  sources  of  air  pollution. 

Article  VH  grants  the  power  to  es- 
tablish advisory  and  technical  commit- 
tees which  would  further  the  work  of 
the  commission. 

Article  Vm  states  that  the  compact 
authorization  does  not  alter  or  abolish 
the  power  of  the  party  States  to  Indi- 
vidually enact  and  enforce  air  pollution 
laws  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  tiie 
compact. 

Article  IX  provides  for  the  financing 
of  commission  activities  and  requires  the 
keeping  <rf  accurate  accounts. 

Article  X  would  omtinue  the  compact 
in  force  until  it  is  expressly  repealed  by 
either  paiiy,  but  no  repeal  act  could  be 
effective  until  1  year  after  its  adoptioii. 

Article  XI  Is  the  traditional  severabil- 
ity clause,  stating  that  in  the  event  any 
one  part  of  the  compact  should  be  de- 
clared invalid  or  should  be  repealed,  the 
remainder  of  the  agreement  shall  still 
be  in  force. 

This  agreement  is  in  direct  response 
to  the  intent  and  spirit  of  section  2  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  should 
be  commended  for  taking  this  action  and 
that  it  should  be  approved  by  Congress 
forthwith.  A  similar  measure,  H.R. 
1150,  has  been  Introduced  in  the  House 


of  Representatives  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  M.  Price  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
agreement  will  help  the  people  of  Illinois 
and  Indiana  avoid  future  tragedies  tiom 
air  pollution  like  those  which  struck  the 
Meuse  Valley.  Donora.  Pa.,  London,  and 
New  York.  For  this  reason  I  hope  that 
this  ratification  legislation  will  receive 
prompt  and  serious  consideration  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  470)  granting  the  consent 
and  approval  of  Congress  to  the  DUnois- 
Indiana  Air  Pollution  Control  Compact, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bath  (for  liimself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PLYING  OP  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 
IN  HONOR  OP  THE  MEN  EN- 
TOMBED ON  THE  U.S.S.  "UTAH" 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  hand- 
some monument  has  been  erected  over 
the  hulk  of  the  U.S.S.  ArizoTia  in  honor 
of  the  1,102  men  who  died  in  the  Jap- 
anese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the 
colors  are  flown  there  every  day. 

But  comparable  recognition  has  not 
been  given  to  the  54  other  officers  and 
men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  who  lie 
entombed  in  the  UJ3.S.  Utah,  only  a  mile 
or  two  from  the  Arizona.  The  resting 
place  of  the  dead  in  the  Utah  is  marked 
by  only  a  small  plaque. 

The  men  of  the  U.S.S.  Utah  deserve 
similar  recognition  as  that  accorded  the 
men  of  the  U-SJS.  Arizona.  I  am,  there- 
fore, introducing  today  for  myself  and 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  BuRDicnc,  Mr.  Btrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cdrtis. 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Gruendjg,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  jAviTs,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Lausche,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  McOee,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Mon- 
toya,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mtjndt,  Mr.  Mttskie, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Sicathers,  Mrs.  Sicith. 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Tydings, 
and  Mr.  Yarborough,  a  bill  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  erect  a  flagpole 
over  the  hulk  of  the  U.S.S.  Utah,  on 
which  the  colors  will  be  raised  and 
lowered  each  day. 

I  Introduced  similar  bills  in  both  the 
88th  and  89th  Congresses.  Each  bill  has 
been  cosponsored  by  more  than  a  third  of 
the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  So  far 
no  hearings  have  been  held  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  in  the  90th  Congress  hearings 
will  be  held  on  this  bill  and  it  will  be 
passed.  The  dead  of  the  UJ3.S.  Utah 
have  been  too  long  neglected. 

Almost  every  State — and  certainly  ev- 
ery area  of  the  country — ^has  one  or  more 
of  its  boys  listed  among  the  Utah  dead. 
Of  the  54  men  whose  bodies  were  not 
found  or  identified,  13  gave  California  as 
their  home  State;  11,  Texas;  three  each 
Illinois.   Iowa,   Washington   State,   and 
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New  York;  two  each  Colorado,  Missouri. 
Virginia,  and  Massachusetts;  onD  each 
Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Minnesota,  Loui- 
siana. Michigan,  Oregon.  Ohio,  Nebraska, 
and  one  who  did  not  list  his  home.  His 
record,  however,  showed  he  was  born  In 
Iowa.  Another  man  was  a  native  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Many  men  showed 
next  of  kin  In  States  other  than  their 
home  at  the  time  of  enlistment,  so  there 
is  hardly  a  State  which  is  not  touched  in 
some  way  by  the  ghostly  bands  of  those 
entombed  in  the  U.S.S.  Utah. 

We  all  salute  these  men  who  gave  their 
lives  for  us,  and  we  must  demonstrate 
our  gratitude  by  seeing  that  a  flag  is 
flown  over  their  watery  grave.  There 
must  be  no  further  delay  on  the  U.S.S. 
Utah  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  479)  to  provide  for  the 
flying  of  the  American  flag  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  U.S.S.  Utah  in  honor  of  the 
heroic  men  who  were  entombed  in  her 
hull  on  December  7,  1941,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Moss  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  BILL 
ESSENTIAL  FOR  FEDERAL-STATE 
PARTNERSHIP 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  it  Is  agreeable  to  the  leader- 
ship to  allow  a  little  extra  time  to  Sen- 
ators at  this  moment,  and  I  therefore  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Baker, 
Carlson,  Cooper,  Dominick,  Scott,  and 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  a  Federal  rev- 
enue-sharing bill,  designed  to  return  to 
the  States,  and  through  them  to  local 
governments,  a  portion  of  Federal  tax 
revenues  with  a  minimum  of  strings 
attached. 

A  companion  measure  Is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Representa- 
tive Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  as  part  of  my  remarks,  together 
with  speciflc  tables  as  to  the  distributions 
to  States  and  other  data  which  imple- 
ment the  concept  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanatory  material  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  482)  to  establish  a  system 
for  the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  rev- 
enues with  the  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
jAvns  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houat  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ttuit  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  tbe  "Federal  Revenue- 
Sliarlng  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  la  hereby  eetablisbed  In 
tbe  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund 


to  be  known  as  the  revenue-sharing  fund. 
Tbe  revenue-sharing  fund  shall  consist  of 
Buch  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  to 
such  fund  as  provided  In  this  section. 

(b)(1)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  to 
the  the  revenue-sharing  fund,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  ascai  year  beginning  July  1, 
1968,  an  amount  equal  to  1  per  centum  of 
tbe  aggregate  taxable  income  reported  on 
individual  income  tax  returns  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year;  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1*69,  an  amount  equal  to 
iVi  per  centiun  ol  Vtie  aggregate  taxable  In- 
come reported  on  Individual  Income  tax  re- 
turns during  the  preceding  calendar  year; 
and  for  the  fiscal  ye»r  beginning  July  1. 1970, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  an  amount 
equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  tax- 
able Income  reported  on  Individual  income 
tax  returns  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  The  term  "taatable  income"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  specified  In  section  63 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(B)  The  term  "individual  Income  tax  re- 
turns" means  returns  of  the  tax  on  the  In- 
come of  Individuals  Imposed  by  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
quarterly,  determine  the  amounts  appro- 
priated by  subsection  (b)  and  transfer 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  revenue-sharing  fund  the  amounts  so 
appropriated.  Sucb  transfers  shall,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the  amounts 
so  appropriated  by  subsection  (b).  Proper 
adjustments  shall  be  made  In  the  amounts 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  extent  that 
prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  less  than 
the  amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d)  and  sections  4(c)  and  6(b), 
the  Secretary  shaU,  during  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1968,  and  diirlng  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  pay  to  each  State, 
from  amounts  appropriated  to  the  revenue- 
sharing  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
payments  are  to  be  made,  a  total  amount 
equal  to  the  allotment  or  allotments  of  such 
State  In  such  fiscal  year  under  this  section. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  in  instaU- 
ments  periodically  during  any  fiscal  year,  but 
not  less  often  than  quarterly. 

(b)  From  85  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  to  the  revenue-sharing  fund 
pursuant  to  section  2  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  In  such 
fiscal  year  an  anxiunt  (computed  by  the 
Secretary)  equal  to  the  pro<luct  resulting 
frcsn  multiplying— 

(1)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  85  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  ap- 
propriated as  the  population  of  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  of  the 
States,  by 

(2)  a  number  Which  Is  the  quotient  re- 
sulting from  dividing  the  revenue  effort 
ratio  of  such  State  for  tbe  preceding  fiscal 
year  by  the  average  national  revenue  effort 
ratio  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(c)  From  15  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  to  the  revenue-sharing  fund 
pursuant  to  section  2  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot,  to  each  State  with 
a  per  capita  annual  Income  of  individuals 
residing  in  such  State  which  Is  below  tbe 
average  of  aU  the  State  per  capita  annual 
Incomes,  an  amount  (computed  by  the  Sec- 
retary) in  such  fiscal  year  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  suoh  15  per  centum  of  tbe 
amount  so  appropriated  as  the  amount  of 
the  difference  between  the  per  capita  an- 
ntual  income  of  any  such  State  and  the  aver- 
age of  all  the  State  per  capita  annual  incomes 
bears  to  tbe  total  of  the  amounts  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  per  capita  annual  In- 
comes of  aU  such  States  and  the  average  of 
all  the  State  per  capita  annual  Income. 


(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  (1)  the  amount  of  any 
State's  allotment  in  any  fiscal  year  under 
either  subsection  (b)  or  (c),  (2)  the  total 
amount  of  any  State's  combined  allotmenti 
in  any  fiscal  year  under  subsections  (b) 
and  (c),  or  (3)  the  total  amount  resulting 
from  combining  any  State's  allotment  or 
allotments  in  any  fiscal  year  and  any  re- 
allotment  to  such  State  under  this  sub- 
section and  sections  4(c)  and  6(b)  shall 
not  exceed  12  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  2  for  such 
fiscal  year.  In  the  event  of  any  reduction 
of  a  State's  allotment  or  reallotment  in  an; 
fiscal  year  under  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  tbe  Secretary  shall  reallot 
and  pay,  from  time  to  time  during  such 
fiscal  year,  the  amount  of  such  reduction 
to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original 
allotment  to  such  States  under  subsection 
(b)    for  such  fiscal  year. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
various  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  The  term  "revenue  effort  ratio",  when 
used  In  relation  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal 
year,  means  a  fraction  (A)  the  numerator  o! 
which  Is  the  total  of  the  revenues  derived  by 
such  State  (including  revenues  derived  by 
any  political  subdivision  thereof)  from  Iti 
own  resources  during  such  fiscal  year  and 
(B)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  total 
Income  of  individuals  residing  in  such  State 
during  the  calendar  year  ending  within  sucb 
fiscal  year. 

(3)  The  term  "average  national  revenue 
effort  ratio"  means  a  fraction  (A)  the  nu- 
merator of  which  Is  the  total  resulting  from 
adding  together  all  revenue  effort  ratios  ot 
the  States,  and  (B)  the  denominator  of 
which  Is  51. 

(4)  The  term  "Income  of  Individuals", 
when  used  In  relation  to  any  State,  meant 
Income  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  195i 

(5)  The  population  of  a  State  and  the 
per  capita  annual  Income  of  individuals  r^ 
siding  in  a  State  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
data  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; but  the  same  period  shall  be  used  in 
determining  the  population  of  all  the  States 
and  the  same  period  shall  be  used  In  deter- 
mining the  average  of  all  the  State  per  capita 
annual  incomes. 

(6)  The  term  "State  per  capita  annual  In- 
come," when  used  in  relation  to  any  State. 
means  the  quotient  resulting  from  dividing 
the  total  Income  of  all  Individuals  residing 
in  such  State  by  the  population  of  such  State. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  State  may  use  funds  from 
any  allotment  or  reallotment  to  It  In  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  Act  for  activities,  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  services  (including  capi- 
tal expenditures)  in  the  fields  of  healtb, 
education,  and  welfare.  In  addition  each 
State  may  use  a  portion  of  such  funds,  not 
to  exceed  5  per  centum  thereof,  to  provide 
for  planning,  research,  and  development  in 
the  fields  of  modernization  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  State  government  and  the  improv*" 
ment  of  governmental  procedures.  Toward 
these  ends,  each  State  may  provide  for  plan- 
ning, research,  and  development  directed 
toward  the  establishment  of  active,  well- 
staffed  State  budgetary  offices.  Improved 
budgetary  procedures  and  expenditure  con- 
trols, adequate  recruiting  and  retaining  of 
qualified  planning  personnel,  reasonable 
policy  coordination  between  the  various  unltf 
of  government,  and  an  appropriate  salary 
schedule  for  management  personnel.  None 
of  such  funds  shall  be  used  for  administra- 
tive expenses,  except  that  each  State  may 
procure  the  services  of  special  consultantt 
and  experts,  or  organizations  thereof,  aa  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  research,  planning, 
and  development  authorized  herein  and  msj 
establish  and  operate  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  its  employees  in  order  to  l°cre«i« 
economy  and  efBclency  in  the  operations^ 
State  government  and  to  raise  the  standaitH 
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of  performance  by  employees  of  their  official 
duties  to  the  maximum  possible  level  of 
proflclency.  ,.  -»  * 

(b)  (1)  In  order  to  insure  that  each  Btate 
ijiall  give  maximum  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  local  governments  within  such  Stete, 
the  Governor  of  each  State  shall,  after  con- 
jultatlon  with  officials  of  such  local  govern- 
mentfi,  develop  a  plan  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year,  for  sharing  the  anticipated 
funds  which  such  State  will  receive  under 
this  Act  m  such  fiscal  year  with  its  local 
governments.  In  determining  the  antlcl- 
Dftted  allotments  of  such  funds  by  such  State 
to  its  local  governments,  the  Governor  shaU 
take  Into  consideration  the  population  and 
population  density  of  each  such  local  govem- 
m«it,  the  per  capita  annual  Income  of  indi- 
viduals residing  therein,  local  costs,  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

(2)  On  or  before  such  date  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  as  the  SecreUry 
may  prescribe,  the  Governor  of  each  State 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  detailed  state- 
ment showing  the  intended  use  of  the  antici- 
pated funds  which  such  State  will  receive 
during  such  fiscal  year,  including  a  report  of 
such  SUte's  plan  for  sharing  Its  funds  with 
its  local  governments.  Any  State  desiring  to 
amend  Its  reported  plan  for  sharing  Its  antici- 
pated funds  with  Its  local  governments  may 
do  so  only  after  due  consultation  with  officials 
of  such  local  governments.  After  such  con- 
Bultetlon,  any  State  may  modify  the  alloca- 
tion of  Its  funds  for  any  fiscal  year  by  filing 
a  statement  of  its  amended  plan  with  the 

Secretary . 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  giving 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  a  Stete,  finds  that  such  State,  or  any 
local  government  to  which  such  Stete  has 
apportioned  part  of  any  allotment  or  reallot- 

nent —  ,.     ,,   * 

(1)  has  used  any  amount  of  such  allot- 
ment or  reallotment  for  purposes  not  within 
the  scope  of  subsection  (a) , 

(2)  has  not  apportioned  any  amount  of 
such  allotment  or  reallotment  to  its  local 
governments  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  its  plan,  as  filed  with  the  Secretary, 
for  sharing  Ite  funds,  or 

(3)  has  not  obligated  any  amount  of  such 
allotment  or  reallotment  within  five  fiscal 
years  immediately  following  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  such  allotment  or  reallotment  was 
made 

the  Secretary  shall  subtract,  from  any  sub- 
sequent allotment  or  reallotment  to  such 
State,  a  totel  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3). 
In  the  event  of  any  reducUon  of  a  State  s 
aUotment  or  reaUotment  In  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
r«allot  and  pay,  from  time  to  time  during 
such  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of  such  reduc- 
tion to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  aUotment  to  such  Stetes  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  3  for  such  year. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 


(1)  The  term  "health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare" ShaU  be  construed  in  its  broadest  sense 
so  aa  to  provide  the  greatest  possible  cov- 
erage of  activlUes,  programs,  projects,  and 
services  related  dlrecUy  or  tadirecUy  to  the 
fields  of  health,  education,  and  welfare;  ex- 
cept that  such  term  shaU  not  include  any 
activity,  program,  project,  or  service  designed 
to  provide —  ^^  ^  . 

(A)  administrative  expenses  tat  Stete  and 
local  government; 

(B)  highway  programs; 

(C)  Stete  payments  in  lieu  of  property 
tsixes; 

(D)  debt  service;  and 

(E)  disaster  relief . 

(2)  The  term  "local  government"  means 
any  city,  township,  village,  school  district, 
municipality,  county,  parish,  or  similar  ter- 
ritorial subdlvUlon  of  a  Stete,  but  shall  not 
include  any  department,  agency.  commlsBlon, 
or  Independent  instrumentaUty  of  a  Stete. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  4  any  Stete  desiring  to  re- 
ceive any  allotment  or  reallotment  In  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  Act  shall,  on  behalf  of 
Itself  and  any  local  goverimient  which  may 
receive  any  apportionment  thereof,  certify 
and  provide  satisfactory  assurance  to  the  Sec- 
retery  that  such  Stete  and  local  government 

will—  ^  ,      J 

(A)  use  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  account- 
ing for  any  allotment  or  reallotment  paid  to 
such  State,  and  any  apportionment  made  by 
such  Stete  to  local  governments,  under  this 

Act; 

(B)  make  such  reporto  to  the  Secretary, 
the  Congress,  and  the  ComptroUer  General,  In 
such  form  and  contelnlng  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act,  in- 
cluding the  stetement  of  Intent  and  report 
of  sharing  funds  required  by  section  4(b), 
except  that  any  Stete  may  make  any  such 
reporte  on  behaU  of  any  local  government 
therof;  and  ,  , 

(C)  adhere  to  all  appUcable  Federal  laws 
in  connection  with  any  activity,  program,  or 
service  provided  solely  or  in  part  from  such 
allotment  or  reallotment. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
provisions  of  Utle  VI  of  the  Civil  Righte  Act 
of  1964  shall  be  deemed  to  be  applicable  to 
any  activity,  program,  or  service  provided 
solely  or  In  part  from  any  aUotment  or  re- 
aUotment received  by  a  Stete  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  to  any  fiscal  year  the  Sec- 
retary, after  giving  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  a  Stete,  finds 
that  the  Governor  of  such  Stete  has  faUed  to 
submit  any  statement  of  intent  or  report 
required  by  section  4(b)  or  that  such  Stete 
or  any  local  government  thereof  is  not  In 
substantial  compliance  with  the  purposes  of 
subsection    (a),  the  Secretary   Immediately 

shall— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  compUance 

Comparison  of  personal  income  and  taxable  income,  1939-64 
[Dollar  amounts  In  billions] 


of  the  Governor  of  any  Stete  or  the  failure 
of  compUance  of  any  Stete,  cancel  any  sub- 
sequent payments  to  such  Stete  under  this 
Act  In  such  fiscal  year  and  reallot  any  re- 
mainder of  such  State's  aUotment  or  reaUot- 
ment In  such  fiscal  year  to  other  Stetes  in 
proportion  to  the  original  aUotmente  to 
such  Stetes  tmder  subsection  (b)  of  section 
3  for  such  fiscal  year,  or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  faUure  of  compUance 
of  any  local  government  of  any  Stete  re- 
quire satisfactory  assurance  that  such  Stete 
will  cancel  any  subsequent  payments  to  such 
local  government  under  this  Act  In  such 
fiscal  year  and  reapportion  any  remainder  of 
or  such  local  government's  apportionment  to 
other  local  govemmente  of  such  Stete  in 
proportion  to  the  original  apportionments  to 
such  local  governments  under  the  Stete  plan 
reported  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(b)    for  such  fiscal  year. 

Sec  6  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
March  of  each  year  on  the  operation  of  the 
revenue-sharing  fund  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  on  its  expected  operation  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year.  Each  such  report 
shall  Include  a  stetement  of  the  appropria- 
tions to,  and  the  dlsbursemente  made  from, 
the  revenue-sharing  fund  during  the  pr«<*^ 
ing  fiscal  year;  an  estimate  of  the  expected 
appropriation  to,  and  dlsbursemente  to  be 
made  from,  the  revenue-sharing  fund  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year;  the  use  by  each 
State  of  the  funds  which  It  received  under 
this  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
the  amounte  distributed  by  each  Stete  to  its 
poUtlcal  subdivisions;  and  any  changes  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  revenue-sharing  fund. 

Sre.  7.  The  Appropriatloi\s  Committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentetlves,  respectively,  shall  conduct  a  fuU 
and  complete  study  at  least  once  during  each 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
the  revenue-sharing  fund,  the  activities,  pro- 
grams, projecte,  and  services  provided  by  the 
Stetes  from  aUotmente  and  reaUotmente  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  thU  Act,  and  the  man- 
ner of  the  distribution  of  funds  by  each  State 
to  ite  local  governmente.  and  report  Ite  find- 
ings upon  such  study  to  each  Hotise,  respec- 
tively,  together  with  ite  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  at 
the  earliest  practicable   date.     This  section 
is  enacted  by  the  Congress  as  an  exercise  of 
the  rulemakmg  power  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representotivee,  respectively,  with 
fuU  recognition  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  either  House  to  change  such  rules  (so  far 
as  relating  to  the  procedure  in  such  Ho\ise) 
at  any  time.  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 


The    explanatory 
follows: 


materials,    are    as 


Year 


Taxable  income 


1S».. 
1««>.. 
1941.. 
1M2.. 
IMl.. 
UM.. 
UU.. 
IMS.. 
1N7.. 
tStt.. 
IMS.. 
19S0. 

un. 


Feraonal 
income 


$72.8 
78.3 
06.0 
122.9 
151.3 
165.3 
171.1 
178.7 
191.3 
210.2 
207.2 
227.6 
265.6 


Percentage  of 
personal 
Income 


J7.2 
ia7 
2i7 
36.1 
S0.1 
55. 3 
67.1 
65.3 
76.4 
74.7 
71.6 
84.3 
99.4 


9.9 
13.7 
23.6 
29.4 
33.1 
33.5 
33.4 
36.S 
39.4 
35.5 
34.6 
37.0 
38.9 


Tear 


1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 


Personal 
income 


Taxable  income 


Amount 


SZ7^5 
288.2 
290.1 
310.9 
333.0 
351.1 
361.2 
383.6 
401.0 
416.8 
442.6 
464.8 

1495.0 


$107.5 
115.7 
115.3 
128.0 
141.6 
149.4 
149.3 
166.6 
171.6 
181.8 
195.3 
209.1 
229.9 


Percentage  of 

personal 

income 


39.4 
4ai 

39.7 
41.2 
42.6 
42.6 
41.3 
43.4 
42.8 
43.6 
44.1 
46.0 
«.* 


Pnllmlnary. 


^^n^E^^^^^^E^^^^^^^v^':^^''^^^^' 


SooTces:  Personal  income:  Survey  of  Current  Buslnws  (August  1965).    Taxable     Pechman. 


1964,  Preliminary,  Individual  Income  Tax  Returns 
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Table  C-63. — State  and  local  (fovernment  revenitet  and  expenditures,  selected  fiscal  years,  1927-€4 


[MlUions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year ' 


1927 

1932 

1934 - 

1936 

1938 

1940 

1942 

1944 

1946 

1948 

1950 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1962-63  •- 
1963-64". 
1964-66  •. 


General  revenues  by  source  > 


Total 


7,271 
7,267 
7,678 
8,395 
9,228 
9,609 
10,418 
10.908 
12,356 
17,250 
20,911 
25, 181 
27.307 
29.012 
31.073 
34,667 
38,164 
41,219 
45.306 
50,505 
54,037 
58,252 
62,890 
62,209 
68,443 
74,341 


General  expenditures  by  function  » 


Sales 

Corpora- 

Revenue 

Property 
taxes 

and  gross 
receipts 

Individual 
income 

tion  net 
income 

from 
Federal 

All  other 
revenue ' 

Total 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

Govern- 
ment 

4,730 
4,487 
4.076 
4  093 

470 

752 

1,008 

70 
74 

80 

92 
79 
49 

116 

232 

1,016 

1,793 
1,643 
1,449 

7,210 
7,765 
7.181 

1,484 

153 

113 

948 

1,604 

7,644 

4,440 
4,430 
4,537 
4,604 
4,986 
6  126 

1,794 

218 

165 

800 

1,811 

8,757 

1.982 

224 

156 

945 

1,872 

9,229 

2.351 
2.289 
2,986 
4,442 

276 
342 
42^2 
543 

272 
451 
447 
592 

858 

954 

855 

1,861 

2,123 
2,269 
2,661 
3,685 

9,190 

8,863 

11,028 

17, 684 

7,349 
8,652 
9,375 
9,967 
10,735 
11,749 

5,154 
6,357 

788 
998 

593 

846 

2,486 
2,566 

4,541 
5,763 

22, 787 
26,098 

6,927 
7,-276 

1,06.1 
1,127 

817 

778 

2,870 
2,966 

6.252 
6,897 

27,910 
30,  701 

7,643 

1.237 

744 

3,131 

7,584 

33, 724 

8,691 

1,538 

890 

3,335 

8,465 

36,711 

12.864 

9.467 

1.754 

984 

3,843 

9,252 

40,375 

14.047 
14.983 
16,406 
18,002 

9,829 

1,759 

1,018 

4,865 

9,699 

44,851 

10.437 

1,994 

1,001 

6,377 

10,516 

48,887 

11,849 
12,463 

2,463 
2,613 

1,180 
1,266 

6,954 
7,131 

11,634 
12,563 

51,876 
56,201 

19.054 

13,494 

3,037 

1,308 

7,871 

13, 489 

60,206 

20.089 

14,456 

3,269 

1,505 

8,722 

14,850 

64,816 

19,833 

14,446 

3,267 

1,505 

8,663 

14,  555 

63,977 

21,241 

15, 762 

3.791 

1,695 

10,002 

15,952 

69, 302 

22,918 

17,118 

4.090 

1,929 

11,029 

17,256 

74, 954 

Education 


2,235 
2,311 
1,831 
2,177 
2,491 
2,638 
2,586 
2,793 
3,356 
5,379 
7,177 
8,318 
9.390 
10,557 
11,907 
13,220 
14, 134 
15,919 
17,283 
18, 719 
20, 574 
22,216 
24,  012 
23,965 
26. 533 
28.971 


Highways 


1.809 
1.741 
1.509 
1.425 
1,650 
1,573 
1,490 
1,200 
1,672 
3,036 
3,803 
4,650 
4,987 
6,527 
6,452 
6,953 
7,816 
8.567 
9,592 
9,428 
9,844 
10,357 
11.136 
11, 150 
11,664 
12,221 


Public 
welfare 


151 
444 
889 
827 
1,069 
1,156 
1,225 
1.133 
1,409 
2.099 
2,940 
2,788 
2,914 
3,060 
3,168 
3,139 
3,485 
3,818 
4,136 
4,404 
4,720 
5.084 
5.481 
5.420 
5.766 
6.315 


AU  other  * 


3,015 
3,269 
2,952 
3,215 
3,547 
3,862 
3,889 
3,737 
4,591 
7,170 
8,867 
10,342 
10,610 
11,557 
12,197 
13,399 
14,940 
16,547 
17,876 
19,324 
21.063 
22.649 
24.187 
23,442 
25,339 
27,441 


I  Fiscal  veats  not  the  same  for  all  governments.    See  footnote  5. 

>  Eiclndes  revenues  or  expenditures  of  pubUcly  owned  utilities  and  Uquor  stores,  md 
of  ta«iranoe4rust  activities.  Intergovernmental  receipts  and  payments  between 
State  and  local  governments  are  also  excluded. 

I  Includes  llcaises  and  other  taxes  and  charges  and  mlsceUaneous  revenues. 

•  Sdudes  expenditures  for  health,  hospitals,  poUce,  local  fire  protection  nature 
lewHiroes,  aanltitton,  housing  and  urban  renewal,  local  parks  and  recreation  generai 
SStrolTflnancial  administration,  interest  on  general  debt,  and  other  unallocable 
expenditures. 


»  Data  for  fiscal  year  ending  in  the  12-month  period  through  June  30.  Data  for  1963 
and  earlier  years  Include  local  government  amounts  grouped  in  terms  of  fiscal  years 
ended  during  the  particular  calendar  year. 

Note  —Data  are  not  available  for  intervening  years.    Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
included  tie^inning  lO.W  and  1960,  respectively.    See  table  C-54  for  net  debt  of  State 
and  local  governments. 
Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Indebtedness  of  Slate  and  local  governments  by  type  of  debt,  1952-65 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Item 


Total 

Long  term 

Full  faith  and  credit. 
Nonguaranteed 

Short  term - 

Net  long-term  debt 


1964-65- 


99,512 


94,204 


56,417 
37,786 

5,300 


85,942 


1963-641 


92,222 
87,527 


53,266 
34,261 

4,605 


79,950 


1962 


48,185 
28,883 


1961 


44,664 

26,878 

3,483 
65,812 


1960 


41,650 
25,151 

3,154 

61,596 


1959 


64,110 
61, 127 


39,263 
21,864 


1958 


58,187 
55,737 


35,844 
19,893 


2,450 
51,297 


1957 


53,039 
50,845 


32, 577 
18,268 


2,195 
46,678 


1956 


48,868 
46, 775 


31,815 
14,960 


2,093 
43,217 


1955 


44,267 
42,272 


29,325 
12,947 

1,995 

38,502 


1964 


38,931 
36,898 


26,992 
9,906 

2,033 

33.182 


1963 


33,782 
32,004 


24,273 
7,731 

1,778 

28.563 


1952 


30.100 
28.720 


22,436 
6,284 

1,380 

25,513 


»  Data  for  fiscal  year  ending  In  the  12-month  period  through  June  30.  Data  for  1963 
and  earlier  yeais  Include  local  govenmient  amounts  grouped  In  terms  of  fiscal  years 
ended  during  the  particular  calendar  year 


Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


State-local  general  revenues,  present  Federal  aid  and  additional  allotments  under  Federal-State  revenue  sharing  plan 


state 


Total  general 

revenues, 

1964-65 

(millions) 


Revenue  from  Federal 
Government,  1964-65 


Alabama.. 


Alaska. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 


California.. 


Colorado. 
Connecticut. 


Delaware. 


Florida. 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho. 


Illinois. 


Indiana.. 

Iowa 

TT^nM* 

Kentucky i 

Louisiana 


Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


$1, 

9, 

1, 

2, 
1, 


014.9 
214.6 
667.0 
527.8 
843.5 
894.5 
103.3 
232.9 
033.5 
335.8 
331.6 
274.0 
845.8 
748.0 
073.5 
877.3 
918.5 
363.1 
324.1 
.268.8 
.122.5 
,370.3 
553.7 
656.4 
476.9 


Amount 
(millions) 


$246.6 
113.0 
128.2 
134.6 
1,403.8 
165.7 
136.8 

31.5 
267.5 
249.3 

63.6 

59.6 
612.8 
193.5 
144.4 
127.5 
212.8 
309.9 

63.5 
157.1 
277.5 
426.2 
226.9 
141.7 
256.1 


As  percent 
of  total 
general 
revenue 


24.3 
52.7 
19.2 
26.5 
14.3 
18.5 
12.4 
13.5 
13.2 
18.7 
19.2 
21.7 
13.3 
11.1 
13.5 
14.5 
23.2 
22.7 
16.6 
12.4 
13.1 
12.6 
14.6 
21.6 
17.4 


Federal  revenue  sharing  allotment 


Percent 
increase 
over  total 
general 
revenue 


7.3 
1.7 
4.7 
10.3 
2.8 
3.2 
Z7 
2.8 
4.2 
6.6 
3.0 
8.8 
Z9 
3.S 
3.8 
3.S 
6.8 
5.7 
8.3 
3.2 
3.0 
3.2 
3.5 
11.9 
3.4 


Percent 
increase 
over  revenue 
from  Federal 
Government 


30.0 
3.2 
24.4 
40.5 
19.6 
17.3 
22.0 
21.0 
32.1 
30.0 
15.6 
40.3 
21.5 
31.2 
28.1 
23.8 
29.2 
25.2 

&a5 

25.7 
22.9 
25.3 
24.1 
65.0 
19.4 


Per  capita 
allotment 


$21.14 
13.48 
19.87 
28.08 
14.95 
14.67 
10.64 
13.12 
1180 
17.01 
13.94 
39.63 
10.37 
12.34 
1172 
28.39 
19.60 
21.94 
27.  J8 
11.40 
11.84 
12.97 
16.33 
33.74 
11.06 
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State-local  general  revenues,  present  Federal  aid  and  additional  allotments  under  Federal-State  revenue  sharing  plan — Continued 


State 


Total  general 
revenues,     ' 

1964-65 
(millions) 


Revenue  from  Federal 
Government,  1964-65 


Federal  revenue  sharing  allotment 


Amount 
(millions) 


As  percent 
of  total 
general 
revenue 


Percent 
increase 
over  total 
general 
revenue 


Montana - 

Nebraska - --- 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico - -- 

New  York - - — . 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota - -. 

Ohio -■ 

Oklahoma — 

Oregon - 

Pennsylvania - - 

Rhode  Island. 

Sooth  Carolina - 

Sooth  Dakota — 

Tennessee 

Texas - 

Utah - - — 

Vemtont 

VIlFlnia-- 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

All  States  and  District  of  Columbia  . 


$322.3 
494.1 
245.0 
214.8 

2.380.5 
475.9 

8.700.5 

1,36a  6 
300.2 

3,306.7 
9110 
876.5 

3,845.7 
326.1 
623.0 
2816 

1,083.8 

3,413.0 
416.5 
171.0 

1.327.6 

1,373.6 
561.2 

1,673.8 
210.6 
366.1 


$84.4 

75.3 

62.4 

33.5 

216.9 

116.3 

749.1 

2117 

67.8 

4116 

208.1 

188.8 

463.9 

62.4 

1015 

7a  3 

227.3 

•')23.2 

109.1 

42.5 

268.2 

22a  8 

133.7 

163.7 

79.7 

98.1 


26.2 
15.2 
25.6 
15.6 

9.1 
214 

8.6 
15.8 
19.3 
12.6 
22.8 
21.6 
12.1 
19.1 
16.8 
217 
21.0 
15.3 
26.2 
219 
2a  2 
16.1 
23.8 

9.8 
37.8 
26.7 


6.8 
3.9 
2.4 
3.« 
3.0 
6.« 
2.9 
6.2 

ia8 

3.3 
5.2 
3.1 
3.4 
3.6 
ia4 
12.7 
6.6 
12 
5.1 
11.6 
4.1 
3.1 
8.4 
3.6 
2.5 
Zl 


Percent 

increase 

over  revenue 

from  Federal 

Government 


Per  capita 
allotment 


22.0 
25.9 
9.5 
23.3 
33.1 
28.4 
312 
39.1 
66.1 
26.6 
23.0 
113 
28.4 
16.9 
61.9 
51.5 
31.6 
27.4 
19.4 
46.8 
2a  4 
19.2 
35.3 
36.6 
6.5 
7.8 


$26.46 
13.37 
13.59 
11.50 
ia57 
32.64 
1116 
17.02 
46.00 
ia78 
19.57 
13.93 
1L36 
ILll 
25.37 
52.77 
18.65 
13.54 
21.33 
49.28 
12.40 
1123 
26.01 
1147 
15.76 
9.60 


I 


Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Federal-State  revenue  sharing  plan — State  allotments 


state 


Percentage 
of  national 
population 

(1965 
estimate) 


(1) 


Alabama 

Alaska... 

Ariiona 

Arkansas 

California — 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida.... 

Oeorgia 

HawaiL 

Idaho ..- 

Dlinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

ganMig 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland -- 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania- 

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina- 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  oX  Columbia. 

All  States  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia: 

Total 

Average 


Unadjusted 
primary 

allotment 
(col.  IX 
$2.55B) 


(2) 


1.72 
.14 
.81 
1.00 
9.50 
1.01 
1.46 
.26 
2.99 
2.27 
.37 
.36 
5.49 
2.52 
1.42 
1.16 
1.64 
1.84 
.51 
1.82 
2.77 
129 
1.84 
1.19 
2.32 
.36 
.75 
.22 
.35 
3.60 
.62 
9.34 
3.66 
.34 
6.28 
1.26 
1.00 
6.98 
.46 
1.32 
.35 
1.99 
5.47 
.61 
.21 
2.28 
1.63 
.94 
2.14 
.17 
.41 


General 
revenue 
from  own 
sources 
(1964-65) 


<3) 


100.00 


Millioru 
$43.9 
3.6 
20.7 
25.6 
242.3 
25.8 
37.2 
6.6 
76.2 
67.9 
9.4 
9.2 
140.0 
64.3 
36.2 
29.6 
41.8 
46.9 
13.0 
46.9 
70.6 
109.4 
46.9 
30.3 
59.2 
9.2 
19.1 
6.6 
8.9 
89.3 
13.3 
238.2 
15.0 
8.7 
134.6 
32.1 
26.6 
152.6 
11.7 
33.7 
8.9 
5a  7 
139.6 
13.0 
5.4 
58.1 
39.0 
210 
54.6 
13 

lae 


Personal 
income 
(1964) 


(4) 


2. 550. 0 


Millioru 
$768.3 
101.6 
538.8 
393.3 
8, 439. 8 
728.8 
966.5 
201.4 
1, 766. 0 
1,086.5 
266.0 
2115 
3,332.9 
1, 554. 6 
929.1 
749.8 
705.7 
1,063.2 
27a  7 
1,111.7 
1,844.9 
2,944.1 
1,326.9 
6116 
1, 220. 8 
238.9 
418.8 
182.6 
181.4 
2, 163. 6 
369.6 
7,951.4 
1, 145.  9 
242.4 
2,892.1 
705.9 
686.7 
3,381.8 
263.7 
518.5 
2113 
856.5 
2, 889. 8 
307.4 
128.5 
1,  059.  4 
1, 152. 8 
427.5 
l,5ia2 
131.0 
270  0 


Revenue 
effort 
ratio 

(col.  3h- 
col.  4) 


(5) 


MiUions 
$6,098 
789 
3,520 
3,374 
56,404 
4,967 
9,004 
1,542 
12,920 
8,626 
1,912 
1,464 
32,136 
12,556 
6.608 
5,665 
5,968 
6, 762 
2,088 
9,734 
15.383 
22,626 
8,610 
3,422 
10,988 
1,585 
3,506 
1,351 
1,600 
20,501 
2,107 
55,946 
9,321 
1,294 
26,736 
5,196 
4,904 
29.770 
2,344 
1287 
1,314 
7.130 
22,966 
2,216 
850 
9,895 
8,063 
3.447 
10,  388 
821 
2,804 


Relative 

revenue 

effort 

ratio 

(col.  5-H 

13.2) 

(6) 


12.6 
12.9 
15.3 
11.7 
15.0 
117 

ia7 

13.1 
13.7 
12.6 
110 
117 

lai 

12.4 

111 

13.5 

11.8 

15.6 

13.0 

11.4 

12.0 

13.0 

15.4 

15.0 

11.1 

15.0 

11.9 

13.5 

11.3 

10.6 

17.1 

112 

12,3 

18.7 

ia8 

13.6 

110 

11.4 

11.3 

12.1 

16  3 

12.0 

12.6 

13.9 

15.1 

10  7 

113 

12.4 

115 

15.6 


Primary 

allotment 

(col.  6X 

col.  2) 


(7) 


Per  capita 
personal 
income 

(1964) 


(81 


95.6 

97.7 

115.9 

88.6 

113.6 

111.4 

81.1 

99.2 

103.8 

96.5 

106.1 

1U.4 

78.8 

93.9 

106.8 

102.3 

89.4 

lis.  2 

98.5 

86.4 

9a  1 

98.5 
116.7 
113.6 
84.1 
113.6 

90.2 
102.3 

85.6 

8a  3 
129.5 
107.6 

93.2 
141.7 

81.8 
103.0 
106.1 

56.4 

85.6 

91.7 
123.  5 

90.9 

95.5 
105.3 
114.  4 

81.1 
108.3 

93.9 
109.8 
118.  2 

72.7 


13 


Milliom 

$43.6 

3.6 

210 

22.7 

275.1 

28.6 

3a  1 

6.6 
79.1 
65.1 

9.9 

ia2 

lia4 
60.4 
38.8 
30.3 
37.2 
55.3 
12.8 
40.3 
63.5 
107.9 
516 
314 
49.7 

las 

17.3 

5.9 

7.7 

71.7 

17.3 

266.3 

60.4 

12.2 

iia2 

33.2 
27.0 

131.6 

9.9 

3a  9 

11.2 

46.2 

133.1 
13.8 
6.1 
47.2 
42.3 
22.4 
69.9 
5.1 


Per  capita 
income 

deficiencv 

(•52,431- 

col.  8) 


(9) 


2. 404.  0 


$1,777 
3.082 
2,272 
1,740 
3,133 
2,669 
3,234 
3,121 
2,285 
2,004 
2,775 
2,131 
3.060 
2,699 
2.392 
2,488 
1,887 
1,936 
2,122 
2,828 
2,910 
2,772 
2.440 
1,485 
2,458 
2,255 
2,883 
3,232 
2,428 
3,069 
2,090 
3,127 
1,918 
1,991 
2,641 
2,111 
2,600 
2,588 
2,652 
1,696 
1,877 
1.874 
2,208 
2.268 
2,130 
2.264 
2,  714 
1.891 
2.534 
2,  429 
3,527 


$654 


159 
691 


146 

427 


300 


39 


Percentage 
share  of 

total  defi- 
ciencies 
(col.  9h- 
$9,793) 

(10) 


6.66 


1.62 
7.06 


Supple- 
mentary 
allotment 
(col.  lOX 

$0.45B) 


(11) 


Sfilliont 
$30.0 


7.3 
31.8 


1,49 
4."36 


644 

595 
309 


3.06 


.40 


5.65 
5.05 
3.16 


946 


176 
48 


341 


613 
440 


320 


9.66 


6.7 
19.6 


13.8 


1.8 


Total 

allotment 

(col.  '+ 

col.  11) 


(12) 


26.0 
22.8 
112 


.49 


.03 


3.48 


5.24 
119 


3.27 


735 

7.51 

33.8 

544 

5.55 

25.0 

,V17 

5.69 

25.6 

•>'23 

2.28 

10  3 

ll« 

1.66 

7.5 

30\ 

3.07 

13.8 

167 

1.70 

7.7 

540 


.431 


9,793 


5.51 


.02 


43.6 


8.1 
2.2 


.1 


15.7 


23.6 
20.2 


117 


100.00 


218 


.1 


45.0 


MiUioru 

$73.7 

3.6 

31.3 

54.5 

275.1 

28.6 

30.1 

6.6 

85.8 

717 

9.9 

210 

iiai 

60.4 
40.  < 
30.3 
62.2 
78.1 
27.0 
40.3 
63.5 

107.9 
616 
77.9 
47.9 
18.6 
19.5 
5.0 
7.8 
71.7 
33.0 

256.3 
810 
82.4 

iia2 

47.9 
27.0 

1S1.6 

9.9 

617 

3&2 

71.8 

143.4 
21.2 
19.9 
518 
42.3 
47.2 
59.9 
8.2 
7.7 


2,930.5 


Source:  Department  of  Conunerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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BxvxiruE  Shakino  Fund 
The  total  amount  deposited  In  the  BevO' 
nue-sharlng  trust  fund  Is  distributed  among 


formula  used  to  distribute  the  additional 
15  percent  on  the  basis  of  per  capita  in- 
come, Kentucky  would  receive  a  basic 
allotment  of  $37.2  million.    Because  the 


the  fifty  Btetes  and  the  District  of  Columbia    p^^  capita  income  of  the  State  in  1966 


on  the  basis  of  stete  need  and  state  efforts  to 
meet  that  need.  State  need  for  shared  Fed- 
eral revenue  la  measured  In  two  ways:  by 
population  size  and  per  capita  personal  In- 
come. State  effort  1b  measured  by  the  ratio 
of  the  revenue  each  state  and  Its  locaUtlea 
have  raised  from  their  own  sources  to  the 
personal  Income  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
state.  The  revenue  Is  actuaUy  distributed 
in  the  following  manner.  ,  ,^  ^ 

First.  85  percent  of  the  fund  is  divided 
among  aU  the  states  and  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia by  population  share  of  the  national 
popiUatlon.  the  more  populous  states  re- 
ceiving greater  aUotments  than  the  less  pop- 
ulated. TWs  unadjusted  aUotment  Is  then 
adjusted  up  or  down  for  each  state  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  state's  revenue  effort  Is 
above  or  below  the  average  effort  of  all  states. 
A  state  whose  revenue  effort  ratio  is  10  per- 
cent greater  than  the  average  of  the  states 
would  receive  a  10  percent  greater  allotment 
than  It  would  h«  entitled  to  on  the  basis 
of  Ita  population  size  alone.  Thus,  it  is  to 
each  state's  advantage  to  Increase  Ita  rev- 
enue from  within  the  state,  for  a  larger 
revenue  efTort  ratio  means  a  larger  share  of 
the  Revenue-sharing  fund. 

After  this  primary  allotment  has  been  de- 
cided for  each  of  the  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  supplementary  allotment  is 
calcinated  for  the  relaUvely  poorer  states. 
•nils  portion,  15  percent  of  the  fund.  Is  dis- 
tributed among  those  states  with  per  capita 
personal  Incomes  below  the  average  for  aU 
the  states.  Each  state's  allotment  Is  de- 
cided by  the  Idea  that  the  lower  a  state's 
per  capita  Income,  the  greater  ita  need  and 
the  larger  Its  share  of  the  supplementary 
aUotment. 

To  decide  the  allocation  of  the  supplemen- 
tary allotment,  a  per  capita  mcome  deficiency 
Is  calculated  for  each  of  the  poorer  state* 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  state's 
per  capita  Income  and  the  per  capita  Income 
average  for  aU  the  states.  These  deflclendee 
are  then  added  together  to  obtain  the  total 
per  capita  Income  deficiency.  Each  state's 
share  of  the  supplementary  allotment  Is  then 
calculated  from  Its  share  of  the  total  Income 
deficiency.  For  example.  If  the  total  per 
capita  mcome  deficiency  for  all  the  poorer 
states  equaled  $10,000,  and  an  individual 
state  had  a  deficiency  of  $1,000,  It  would  re- 
ceive $1,000/$10.000  or  10  percent  of  the  total 
supplementary  allotment.  The  total  amount 
received  by  each  of  the  poorer  states  Is  then 
calculated  by  addmg  each  state's  primary  al- 
lotment to  Ite  supplementary  allotment. 


6.6 
85.8 
74.7 

0.9 

24.0 

110.4 

60.4 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  is 
a  modified  version  of  the  tax-sharing  bUl 
of  1965.  which  I  authored,  and  would  re- 
turn to  the  States  1  percent  of  the  an- 
nual aggregate  Income  the  first  yesur,  1  Vz 
percent  the  second  year,  and  2  percent 
thereafter.  Using  annual  taxable  In- 
come as  reported  in  1966  income  tax  re- 
turns, about  $3  billion  would  be  returned 
to  the  States  the  first  year  after  passage 
of  the  measure. 

Under  the  bill,  85  percent  of  this  fund 
would  be  distributed  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  population.  The  remaining  15 
percent  would  be  distributed  among  the 
States  with  per  capita  income  figures  be- 
low the  average  State  per  capita  in- 
come— the  farther  below  this  norm,  the 
greater  the  allotment. 

I  point  out  that  under  the  bill's  for- 
mula, for  example,  New  York  would  re- 
ceive $256.3  million;  Pennsylvania,  $131.6 
million:  Kansas,  $30.3  million;  Colorado. 
$28.6  million.   Under  that  portion  of  the 


was  $544  below  the  average  State  figure, 
the  State  would  receive  an  additional 
$25  mUlion,  for  a  total  of  $62.2  million. 
North  Dakota  with  a  per  capita  income 
$440  below  the  norm,  would  receive  an 
additional  $20.2  million  for  a  total  of 
$32.4  million. 

Under  the  plan  introduced  today,  the 
States  would  receive  the  following 
amounts,  based  on  1966  figures,  during 
the  first  year  of  operation: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Alabama'  - ''II 

Alaska    3-^ 

Arizona' - fj-* 

Arkansas' ♦ °*-° 

California » 275. 1 

Colorado  * ^8.8 

Connecticut *■ S?" 

Delaware 
Florida  ' 
Georgia' 
Hawaii  - 

Idaho'    ; 

lUlnols 1- 

Indlana  |- 

lowa' 4- *0.  6 

yftnuag . J 30.3 

Kentucky'  -L 62.2 

Louisiana'   78.1 

Maine  ' i 27.  0 

Maryland — i *?■  ^ 

Massachusetts °3- " 

Michigan - i07.9 

Minnesota - 54.6 

Mississippi'  - - - 77.9 

Missouri *9.  7 

Uiontana'    18.6 

Nebraska' 4 ^^-^ 

Nevada »-- 1- 6.9 

New  Hampshire' ♦-^ 7.8 

New  Jersey » 71.7 

New  Mexico' *--- 330 

New  York — ^ 256.3 

North  Carolina' 84.0 

North    Dakota'    32.4 

Ohio ► "0-3 

Oklahoma'    . *7. 9 

Oregon j 27.0 

Pennsylvania j. 131.6 

Rhode  Island I 9- » 

South  Carolina  ' 1 M-  7 

South  Dakota' *. 88.2 

Tennessee'    < 71.8 

Texas' 143.4 

Utah'    — -* 21.2 

Vermont'   — — 19.9 

Virginia' - 54.8 

Washington   42.8 

West  Virginia'   47.2 

Wlsconsm  59.9 

Wyoming' 8.2 

District  of  Columbia 7.7 

'  Funds  for  States  include  the  supplemen- 
tary aUotment  for  States  with  per  capita  In- 
comes lower  than  the  average  of  all  State  per 
capita  mcome  figures. 

Mr.  President,  the  aspects  of  the  bills 
which  are  the  most  important,  are  as 
follows: 

First.  A  trust  fund  would  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury  Department  into 
which  an  amount  equaling  1  percent  of 
the  aggregate  taxable  income  reported 
on  individual  income  tax  returns  would 
be  appropriated  starting  July  1,  1968. 
The  fimd  would  increase  to  iy2  percent 
of  aggregate  taxable  Income  starting 
July  1,  1969.  and  to  2  percent  of  taxable 
income  starting  July  1.  1970,  and  there- 
after. Using  current  data  this  fund 
would  total  $3  billion.    It  would  grow  as 


the  fund  Increased  and  as  the  tax  base 
expanded. 

Second.  Payments  to  the  States  from 
the  trust  fund  would  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  formula:  85  per- 
cent would  be  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  population.  This  amount  would  be 
increased  or  decreased  depending  on  a 
State's  own  tax  effort  relative  to  that  of 
other  States,  which  would  be  measured 
by  a  "revenue  effort  ratio"  for  each 
State.  This  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
total  revenue  collected  by  the  State  and 
its  political  subdivisions  by  the  total  in- 
come of  individuals  residing  in  the  State. 
The  State's  revenue  effort  ratio  is  then 
compared  to  the  average  ratio  for  all 
States  by  dividing  the  State's  ratio  by 
the  average;  15  percent  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  those  States  with  per  cap- 
ita personal  Incomes  below  the  average 
for  aU  the  States.  The  per  capita  in- 
come for  each  of  these  States  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  average  of  all  States. 
The  difference  between  these  figures  is 
then  used  to  compute  each  State's  share 
of  the  fund. 

Third.  No  State  could  receive  a  total 
payment  for  any  one  fiscal  year  in  ex- 
cess of  12  percent  of  the  trust  fund  for 
that  year. 

Fourth.  A  State  could  use  Its  allot- 
ment of  funds  for  programs,  projects 
and  services — including  capital  expendi- 
tures— in  the  general  areas  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare.  In  addition 
each  State  may  use  a  portion  of  Its  al- 
lotment— not  exceeding  5  percent— to 
provide  for  planning,  research,  and  de- 
velopment In  the  modernization  of  the 
institutions  of  State  government  and 
the  improvement  of  governmental  pro- 
cedures. 

Fifth.  To  insure  that  each  State  will 
give  local  governments  a  fair  share  of 
this  fund,  the  Governor  of  each  State 
would  be  required  to  develop  a  distribu- 
tion plan  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  and  following  consultations 
with  local  officials.  The  plan  would  set 
forth  how  the  State  proposed  to  share 
with  local  governments  the  funds  ob- 
tained under  the  act. 

Sixth.  Funds  could  not  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses  for  State  and 
local  governments;  highway  programs; 
State  payments  in  lieu  of  property  taxes; 
debt  service,  and  disaster  relief. 

Seventh.  To  benefit  from  the  plan,  a 
State  would  be  required  to  file  reports 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress,  including  a 
statement  of  intent  as  to  how  and  for 
what  purposes  it  shall  spend  the  money. 
States  would  also  have  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  laws  including  title  VI  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  would  be  required 
to  provide  a  detailed  audit  report  to  the 
Congress  annually  on  the  operation  of 
the  trust  fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  on  its  expected  operation  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year. 

Eighth.  Failure  to  comply  with  pre- 
scribed conditions  would  require  cancel- 
lation of  future  payments  and  permit  re- 
allocation of  the  remainder  of  a  State's 
allocation  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotment. 
Ninth.  Appropriations  Committees  oi 
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both  Houses  and  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  responsible  for  ap- 
propriations and  tax  legislation,  at  least 
once  during  each  Congress,  would  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  complete  study  of 
the  operation  of  the  trust  fund  and  pro- 
vide such  legislative  recommendations  as 
appropriate. 

The  President  missed  a  great  opportu- 
nity to  his  state  of  the  Union  message  in 
failing  to  propose  legislation  providing 
for  the  sharing  of  Federal  revenues  with 
the  States.  He  did,  of  course,  make  the 
declaration: 

•  •  •  Only  a  total  working  partnership 
among  Federal.  State,  and  local  governmente 
can  succeed. 

But  declarations  are  not  enough.  He 
failed  to  note  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween Washington  and  other  levels  of 
Government  in  this  country  today,  in 
terms  of  real  taxing  power,  more  closely 
resembles  that  of  a  patriarch  to  poor 
relatives  than  a  partnership  of  equals. 
The  hiterchange  of  ideas  and  services  so 
essential  to  a  genuine  partnership  will  not 
be  possible  until  the  States  and  local 
govenmients  have  the  financial  resources 
to  innovate,  to  initiate  and  to  pay  for 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  their  people.  This  cannot  be 
done  without  money,  and  many  States 
are  already  using  their  taxing  powers  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible. 

In  my  judgment  there  can  be  no 
genuine  partnership  between  the  Federal 
and  local  governments  without  some  well 
designed  program  of  Federal-State  reve- 
nue sharing  virith  a  minimum  of  strings 
attached.  The  bill  being  introduced  to- 
day is  designed  to  accomplish  this  in  the 
most  meaningful  and  equitable  way,  so 
that  the  poorer  States  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  improve  their  services  and 
that  the  so-called  richer  States  will 
have  the  resources  necessary  to  meet  the 
overwhelming  problems  of  their  urban 
complexes. 

There  has  been  growing  support,  both 
inside  and  outside  of  Congress,  for  legis- 
lation to  distribute  a  portion  of  Federal 
tax  revenues  to  the  States  with  a  mini- 
mum of  Federal  controls  since  I  first  in- 
troduced a  distribution  formula  based  on 
the  Heller-Pechman  proposals  in  1965. 
In  that  year,  the  Ripon  Society,  a  group 
of  Republican  activists  at  Harvard,  and 
the  Republican  Governors  Association 
were  among  the  few  groups  to  support 
such  an  idea. 

But  in  recent  months.  Representatives 
and  Senators  of  both  parties  have  either 
introduced  revenue-sharing  legislation 
or  have  declared  their  intention  of  doing 
so  in  the  near  future.  As  an  example, 
two  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  measure — 
Senators  Baker  and  Scott  also  plan  to 
introduce  programs  of  their  own  incor- 
porating certain  additional  innovations. 
In  1966,  both  the  bipartisan  National 
Governors  Conference  and  the  National 
League  of  Cities  called  for  the  sharing  of 
Federal  revenues  with  States  and  local 
governments. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  adminis- 
tration's failure  to  act  in  this  field,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  initiative  taken  by 
members  of  my  party,  including  Repre- 
sentatives GooDELL  and  Rsm  of  New 
York.    Republican  support  for  this  idea 


should  be  based  on  the  record  of  those 
State  and  local  governments  which  can 
show  accomplishment  and  should  be  mo- 
tivated by  our  desire  to  enable  other  lev- 
els of  government  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  their  residents  by  themselves. 

Many  Republicans  in  Congress  beUeve 
that  an  effective  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram would  be  a  major  step  in  this  direc- 
tion and  I  hope  we  can  successfully  con- 
vince the  majority  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  problem  facing  State  and  local 
governments  is  essentially  this:  While 
their  expenditures  have  risen  steeply  in 
the  postwar  period,  their  present  and 
foreseeable  resources  are  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  expanding  demands  for  greater 
services,  the  increased  costs  of  education 
or  the  complex  problems  of  development. 
Unless  legislation  is  enacted  giving 
States  and  local  governments  a  share  of 
Federal  tax  revenues  with  a  minimum  of 
strings  and  with  maximum  freedom  to 
spend  It  as  they  see  fit,  the  trend  will 
continue  inexorably  toward  more  grant- 
in-aid  programs,  with  increasing  Federal 
intrusion  into  decisionmaking  at  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

The  strain  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ment finances  is  illustrated  by  the  125 
percent  Increase  in  total  debt  outstand- 
ing for  State  and  local  governments  over 
the  past  decade  whUe  the  Federal  debt 
increased  by  14  percent.  The  outlook  for 
the  future  is  not  very  encouraging  either. 
A  study  recently  published  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  estimates  State 
and  local  government  debt,  totaling 
about  $100  billion  in  1965,  will  reach 
$145  billion  in  1970  and  almost  $200  bil- 
lion in  1975. 

The  States  undoubtedly  will  increase 
their  sources  of  revenue  from  property 
taxes,  sales  taxes  and  individual  income 
taxes.  The  question  is  can  they  increase 
these  taxes  without  limit?  State  and 
local  tax  revenues  increased  from  $23.5 
billion  in  1955  to  $51.6  bilUon  hi  1965. 

Interstate  competition  to  attract  new 
industry— and  shnilar  competition 
among  localities — will  imdoubtedly  ham- 
per efforts  to  add  to  current  revenues, 
particularly  In  the  case  of  corporate 
taxes.  States  and  localities  generally 
offer  some  form  of  inducement  to  attract 
new  corporations  to  their  areas,  with  the 
long-range  objective  of  creating  new  job 
opportunities  and  increasing  the  overall 
tax  base.  This  sort  of  competition  tends 
to  restrain  local  governments  from  in- 
creasing tax  rates. 

In  the  face  of  heavy  demands  placed 
upon  State  and  local  governments,  the 
increase  in  their  taxes  and  borrowing  has 
been  insufiQcient  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  gradually  more  dependent  on 
financial  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Between  1955  and  1965 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  increased  by 
252  percent.  The  bulk  of  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid  has 
grown  from  a  total  of  $884  miUion  in 
1946  to  approximately  $11  billion  in  1965. 
In  1964  the  Federal  expenditure  of  $9.8 
billion  represented  approximately  16.7 
percent  of  total  taxes  and  other  general 
revenues  raised  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, compared  with  only  7.3  per- 
cent in  1946.  Grants  to  help  support 
public   welfare   programs   and   to   help 


build  public  roads  and  highways  have 
shown  the  sharpest  increase  over  the 
postwar  years,  and  together  they  totaled 
some  $7.5  billion  hi  1964. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  State 
and  local  governments  will  not  wisely  use 
Federal  funds  under  a  revenue-sharing 
plan  or  that  they  will  use  them  to  reduce 
their  own  taxes  and  expenditures  for 
necessary  programs.  Experience  of  the 
past,  however,  indicates  that  such  fears 
are  groundless.  A  large  proportion  of 
total  State  and  local  outlays  over  the 
past  years  have  been  used  for  educa- 
tional, health,  and  welfare  purposes — an 
indication  that  local  governments  are 
cognizant  of  tiie  needs  of  their  people  in 
these  areas  and  are  attempting  to  meet 
them. 

Grants  made  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments under  a  plan  such  as  this  will 
enable  these  bodies  to  operate  more  in- 
dependently. Local  ofBcials  will  be  free 
of  Federal  domination,  and  the  spread  of 
a  growing  Federal  bureaucracy  may  be 
halted.  State  and  local  governments 
will  be  in  a  stronger  financial  position, 
and  a  better  fiscal  balance  will  be 
achieved  between  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments. 

Now,  let  me  direct  one  word  to  those 
who  may  feel  that  the  sort  of  tax-shar- 
ing plan  I  propose  viould  mean  further 
incursion  on  State  prerogatives.  Of 
course,  there  is  always  a  possibility  that 
this  can  happen,  but  the  choice  we  face 
is  not  between  State  dollars  and  Fed- 
eral dollars,  but  between  Federal  dollars 
bound  by  strings  and  conditions  and 
funds  which  are  relatively  unconditional 
and  can  help  buttress  the  capability  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  carry 
their  responsibiUties  and  not  to  abdicate 
authority  to  the  Federal  Government 
due  to  financial  inability  to  discharge  it. 
For,  we  have  to  look  to  the  days  and 
years  ahead  when  the  demand  for  more 
and  better  local  governmental  services 
will  increase. 

Critics  on  the  one  side  of  the  poUtical 
spectrum  are  suspicious  of  the  States 
and  seemingly  convinced  of  Federal  in- 
fallibility; critics  on  the  other  side  are 
suspicious  of  Washington.  But  mutual 
suspicions  should  not  produce  a  dead- 
lock, for  this  country  cannot  be  governed 
well  unless  government  is  imaginative 
and  active  and  responsible  and  works  at 
all  levels  in  a  Federal-State  system. 

I  feel  that  the  proposal  embodied  in 
the  bill  introduced  today  can  help  pre- 
pare our  governmental  system  to  meet 
needs  of  the  coming  decades,  and  can 
help  us  to  put  cooperative  federalism 
into  practice  for  the  *.feneflt  of  all  oar 
people. 

The  issue  of  revenue  sharing  involves 
a  struggle  between  those  who  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  earmark  every- 
thing and  those  who  want  to  leave  some- 
thing to  the  States,  provided  there  is 
something  In  addition;  in  other  words, 
the  Federal  funds  provided  are  added  to 
the  States'  resources  and  are  spent 
largely  at  the  discretion  of  State  and 
local  governments  on  the  basis  of  their 
priorities. 

I  am  with  those  who  believe  that  with 
the  safeguards  written  into  this  bill — 
and  I  am  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare 
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which  handles  most  of  these  programs — 
we  are  better  advised  to  begin  the  process 
of  some  form  of  Federal  revenue  sharing 
with  the  States  and  localities,  letting 
them,  as  they  progress  in  showing  their 
ability  to  discharge  their  responsibilities, 
get  a  greater  and  greater  share  of  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues  rather  than  being  tied 
to  the  grant-in-aid  idea  which,  up  to 
now.  has  been  the  best  we  could  do.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram has  given  us  the  (Hitimum  efficiency 
or  the  optimum  return  per  dollar  ex- 
pended. 


eAFEQUARDS  NEEDED  ON  POSSIBLE 

CLOSINGS   OF   VA   OFFICES   AND 

HOSPITALS 

Mr.  BOGGK3.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Aiken,  Bxm- 
DicK,  Cankon,  Cooper,  Cotton,  Eastland, 
Gruening.  Hickenlooper,  Javtts,  Jobsch 
of  Idaho.  McGke.  McGoverw,  McIntym:, 

MXTCALF.       MIU.ER,       MURPHY,       MUSKIE, 

Prouty,  Scott,  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Young  of  North  Dakota,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  require 
that  each  State  continue  to  have  at  least 
one  veterans*  service  center  and  also  that 
6  months'  notice  be  required  of  any  plan 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  close 
or  materially  reduce  the  services  avail- 
able to  any  veterans  hospital,  domicili- 
ary or  outpatient  dispensary. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  2  years  ago  the 
Veterans'  Administration  proposed  con- 
solidating its  regional  offices  in  such  a 
way  that  eight  States  would  have  been 
left  with  no  such  office.  Tbe  Veterans' 
Administration  later  wisely  withdrew  this 
plan.  This  bill  is  Intended  to  prevent 
any  State  from  being  deprived  of  such  a 
center  In  the  future. 

There  Is  much  more  than  State  pride 
involved  In  the  introduction  of  this  bill, 
although  I  am  concerned  with  the  tend- 
ency of  Federal  agencies  to  disregard 
the  States  as  entities  in  making  up  re- 
gions for  administrative  purposes. 

My  study  of  the  proposed  consolida- 
tion of  the  VA  regional  offices  2  years 
ago  convinced  me  that  while  the  VA 
might  show  an  anticipated  savings  on 
its  books,  the  fact  that  any  savings  thus 
effected  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
inconvenience  and  added  expense  to  the 
veterans  themselves. 

This  bill  would  not  set  out  specifically 
the  makeup  of  the  VA  offices  in  the 
States.  It  would  require  that  at  least  one 
such  office  in  each  State  be  sufficiently 
staffed  tmd  equipped  so  that  It  could 
htmdle  the  affairs  of  the  veterans  in  that 
State.  In  other  words,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  send  to  some  distant  na- 
tional regional  office  for  a  man's  file 
before  the  office  could  even  begin  to  con- 
sider his  case. 

There  is  a  compelling  practical  reason 
for  the  administration  of  VA  programs  at 
the  State  level.  It  is  not  generally  rec- 
ognized, or  even  fully  appreciated,  but  an 
astonishing  amount  of  the  task  of  keep- 
ing our  veterans  apprised  of  their  rights 
and  obligations  under  the  law  is  borne 
by  the  service  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Legion,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  to  name  only  three.  These  vet- 
erans organizations  have  assumed  and 


carried  out  a  tremendous  responsibility 
in  the  vital  task  of  maintaining  a  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  veteran  and 
his  government.  All  erf  these  fine  orga- 
nizations are  organized  and  function  on  a 
State- by -State  basis.  The  American 
Legion,  for  example,  is  made  up  of  58  de- 
partments, 1  for  each  State  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  7  outside  the 
country. 

If  each  of  these  State  veterans'  service 
units  can  continue  to  maintain  a  work- 
ing contact  with  a  corresponding  State 
level  VA  service  center,  this  arrange- 
ment will  help  tremendously  in  providing 
service  to  the  State's  veterans.  It  is 
clear  that  removal  of  State  contact,  or 
reduction  of  it  to  a  point  where  it  is  sub- 
stantially lost,  would  mean  a  very  real 
breakdown  in  effective  administration  of 
the  programs  designed  to  aid  those  men 
who  have  served  this  Nation  so  well.  Let 
us  look  for  efficiency  and  economy  in 
government  by  all  means,  but  let  us  by 
no  means  be  undoly  conscious  of  cost 
when  dealing  with  those  who  did  not 
count  the  cost  in  serving  their  country. 
And  let  us  be  sure  we  are  talking  about 
real  savings,  and  not  merely  transferred 
expense. 

The  second  part  of  ttie  bill  is  also  im- 
portant. The  provision  for  notice  of  in- 
tention to  close  any  veterans'  medical 
facility  would  prevent  any  sudden  an- 
noimcement  of  a  decisioBi  before  the  Con- 
gress and  others  had  an  opportunity  to 
explore  the  matter  thoroughly.  Our  ex- 
perience 2  years  ago  in  this  field  under- 
lies the  need  to  have  adequate  prior 
notification,  in  my  opinion. 

These  two  changes  proposed  in  the  bill 
are  far  from  earth  shattering  as  far  as 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  con- 
cerned. In  my  opinion  they  will — if 
written  into  the  law — ^not  only  help  the 
Veterans'  Administration  but  provide 
some  very  real  and  needed  safeguards  for 
those  whom  this  agency  is  intended  to 
serve.  

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  483)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  require  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  give 
6  months'  advance  public  notice  of  the 
planned  closing  or  relocation  of  any  vet- 
erans' facility,  and  to  provide  for  at  least 
one  veterans'  service  center  in  each  State, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  BocGS  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


BAIL  REFORM 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
"Crime  In  the  streets"  has  become  a 
cliche  of  our  society.  It  is  not  a  cliche  to 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
many  of  whom  are  af  radd  to  venture  out 
after  dark.  It  is  not  a  cliche  to  those 
residents  of  Maryland  who  work,  shop, 
and  socialize  in  Washington — in  the  re- 
alization that  they  may  be  the  next  vic- 
tim of  a  mugging,  robbery,  or  rape. 

I  have  stated  on  numerous  occasions 
that  we  in  Congress  must  take  positive 
action  to  fight  crime  In  the  District. 
Getting  at  the  sources  of  crime — poverty, 


inadequate  education,  slimi  housing — ^is 
certainly  a  major  part  of  the  solution. 
More  money  to  train  and  equip  our  po- 
lice force  is  another  answer — and  I  in- 
tend to  seek  more  money  for  the  Dis- 
trict police  during  the  90th  Congress. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  nimiber  of 
measures  suggested  in  the  brilliant  re- 
port of  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
Commission,  which  completed  its  work 
just  2  weeks  ago.  One  of  these  proposals 
concerned  bail  reform. 

At  present,  under  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966.  ary  person  charged  with  a  non- 
capital offense — and  that  means  any- 
thing other  than  first  degree  murder  or 
rape — must  be  released  pending  trial, 
unless  release  on  specified  terms  will 
not  reasonably  assure  presence  at  trial. 

What  this  means,  in  brief,  is  that — 
no  matter  how  dangerous  such  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  to  other  persons  or  to 
the  community  in  general — he  must  be 
released,  as  long  as  he  is  likely  to  appear 
at  his  trial. 

As  a  practical  matter,  during  the 
1963-65  period.  Crime  Commission  sta- 
tistics revealed  that  2,776  persons 
charged  with  felonies  were  released— 
207  of  these  individuals  committed  fur- 
ther felonies  while  out  on  ball. 

Six  murders,  two  rapes,  and  60 
robberies  were  committed  by  persons  on 
baiL  Twenty-five  of  these  persons  were 
charged  with  two  new  offenses  while  on 
bail.  Six  allegedly  committed  three 
new  felonies;  and  three  individuals  were 
released  on  baU  and  proceeded  to  com- 
mit four  more  felonies  while  on  bail. 

Some  of  these  offenses  doubtlessly 
could  not  be  prevented.  It  is  difficult  to 
predict  which  offenders  are  likely  to 
commit  another  crime  if  they  are  freed 
on  bail. 

But  the  Commission  came  up  with  two 
interesting  facts:  most  of  the  "repeat- 
ers" tended  to  have  long  prior  criminal 
records;  and  most  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted on  bail  were  similar  to  the 
original  charges  brought.  It  seems  that 
there  may  be  some  means  of  gaging 
which  defendants  pose  a  high  risk  to  the 
community. 

I.  therefore,  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
which  would  implement  the  proposal  of 
the  majority  of  the  Crime  Commission. 
It  would  provide  that,  at  the  first  hear- 
ing of  a  defendant  charged  with  a  felony, 
the  judge  be  empowered  to  consider  the 
safety  of  the  community  as  well  as  the 
likelihood  of  the  defendant's  appearance 
at  trial,  in  setting  conditions  for  bail. 

If  the  defendant  is  considered  to  pose 
a  high  risk  to  the  safety  of  another  per- 
son or  the  community  in  general,  the 
judicial  officer  will  be  allowed  to  release 
him  into  the  custody  of  another  person 
or  organization;  place  restrictions  on  his 
travel,  associations,  or  place  of  abode; 
require  the  execution  of  a  money  bond; 
or  impose  any  other  condition  reasonably 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  community. 
Including  return  to  cu.stody  after  speci- 
fied hours.  Finally,  if— and  only  If— 
there  is  no  other  means  of  .issuring  the 
safety  of  the  community,  the  defendant 
may  be  held  In  custody  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  30  days. 

I  would  hope  and  expect  that  this  last 
provision  would  be  used  only  in  rare 
cases,  and  only  when   there  is  a  very 


high  risk  which  other  means  are  insuffi- 
cient to  meet.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
tightly  restrict  the  use  of  this  detention. 
This  bill  has  been  drafted  in  such  a 
way  that  the  defendant  is  virtually  as- 
sured of  a  trial  within  30  days.  If  there 
is  no  trial  within  30  days,  the  defendant 
must  be  released  from  custody.  This 
period  may  be  extended  only  by  the 
judge  and  only  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. 

Briefly,  what  my  proposal — recom- 
mended by  the  majority  of  the  Crime 
Commission — provides  is  that  the  judge 
who  holds  the  preliminary  hearing  will 
decide  how  much  of  a  danger  the  de- 
fendant poses  to  the  community.  If  he 
poses  a  sufficient  threat,  the  judge  may 
impose  tight  restrictions  on  his  freedom, 
including  curfew,  daily  or  even  hourly 
reporting  to  specified  officers,  and  limita- 
tions on  companions  and  travel.  If  this 
Is  not  enough,  he  may  be  kept  off  the 
streets  and  in  custody  until  trial,  which 
must  be  held  within  30  days. 

I  am  aware  that  there  have  been  some 
objections  to  this  proposal  on  constitu- 
tional grounds.  I  see  no  real  constitu- 
tional problem,  however,  and  there  are 
many  authorities  to  support  this  view. 

The  argument  of  unconstitutionality 
rests  on  the  presumed  eighth  amend- 
ment guarantee  of  a  right  to  bail.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  absolute 
"right  to  bail."  The  Supreme  Court  has 
never  held  that  such  a  right  exists. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Crime  Commission  felt  that  this  proposal 
Is  constitutional.  Their  fine  report  cites 
considerable  authority  for  this  view. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that,  in 
capital  cases  and  certain  other  situa- 
tions, courts  have  always  had  the  right 
to  deny  bail  before  trial.  This  has  never 
been  held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  see  no  reason  why  similar 
denial  of  bail,  in  very  restricted  circum- 
stances, for  certain  highly  dangerous  de- 
fendants, should  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  will  not  by 
any  means  solve  the  crime  problem  of 
this  city.  However,  it  will  help  to  pre- 
vent certain  highly  dangerous  individ- 
uals from  being  turned  loose  pending 
trial.  It  is  a  reform  which  was  pro- 
posed by  a  majority  of  the  highly  cwn- 
petent  and  thoughtful  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Crime  Commission.  I  hope  that 
It  will  receive  the  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  484)  to  authorize  the 
detention  of  certain  persons  charged  in 
the  District  of  Colimibia  with  the  com- 
mission of  an  offense  punishable  as  a 
felony,  and  for  other  ptirposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Brewster,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

CONSTRUCTION,  MAINTENANCE, 

AND  OPERAIION  OP  THE  TOU- 
CHET  DIVISION,  A  MULTIPURPOSE 
RECLAMATION  PROJECT,  WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduced for  appropriate  reference  on 


behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson],  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  maintain  and  operate 
the  Touchet  division,  a  multipurpose 
reclamation  project  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

This  proposed  legislation  was  the 
subject  of  hearings  during  the  89th 
Congress  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  July  29,  1965. 

When  authorized,  the  Touchet  divi- 
sion will  bring  10,000  acres  under  irri- 
gation in  its  initial  stages  and  will 
provide  deferred  water  storage  for  an 
additional  7,000  acres. 

In  addition,  as  a  multipurpose  project, 
work  authorized  in  the  bill  will  first,  pro- 
vide needed  irrigation  facilities;  second, 
reestablish  the  anadromous  fishing  run 
on  a  very  large  scale  with  benefits  to 
both  sport  and  commercial  fishing;  third, 
provide  municipal  and  industrial  water 
for  the  city  of  Dayton;  fourth,  provide 
the  only  sizable  lake  in  timbered  sur- 
roundings in  the  entire  Walla  Walla 
basin  with  facilities  for  boating,  swim- 
ming, sport  fishing,  water  skiing,  camp- 
ing and  other  recreational  opportunities; 
fifth,  provide  vitally  needed  fiood  protec- 
tion on  the  Touchet  River  which  is  now 
completely  uncontrolled;  and  sixth,  al- 
leviate growing  water  pollution  problems. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  project  will  be 
authorized  early  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress SO  that  construction  of  these  needed 
facilities  may  be  started. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  485)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  Touchet  division, 
Walla  Walla  project,  Oregon-Washing- 
ton, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magnttson)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ties  for  any  substantial  part  of  its  reve- 
nues and  we  in  Wyoming,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  West,  believe  the  reclamation 
fund's  solvency  would  not  be  threatened 
by  this  legislation. 

States  such  sis  my  own,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  make  Immediate  and  effec- 
tive use  of  the  funds  which  would  ac- 
crue to  them  under  this  pr(HX)sal.  In- 
deed, we  know  today  that  our  States  are 
in  a  tight  bind  financially.  For  the 
Western  States — and  particularly,  I  will 
say,  to  my  own  State  of  Wyoming — the 
legislation  here  proposed  would  relieve 
that  bind  to  a  very  large  extent.  I  think 
it  time  this  proposal  be  given  serious 
consideration  by  this  body^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (S.  507)  to  amend  section  35 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds 
of  sales,  bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals 
under  such  act,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McGee  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hansen), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECHON  35  OF 
THE  MINERAL  LEASING  ACT  OF 
1920 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen],  and  myself,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  35  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  with  respect  to  the 
disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  sales, 
bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  under 
such  act. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  this  meas- 
ure, which  has  a  long  history  in  the 
Senate,  would  provide  for  return  of  90 
percent  of  such  income  imder  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  to  the  States  within 
whose  borders  the  leased  lands  or  de- 
posits are  located.  It  is.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  a  bill  to  grant  equality  for  the 
Western  States  where  Federal  owner- 
ship of  lands  is  an  ever-present  fact  of 
life.  In  my  own  State,  the  public  lands 
represent  nearly  half  the  area.  In  some 
Western  States  the  ratio  is  even  higher. 
Today,  the  States,  by  and  large,  receive 
37  Vi  percent  of  the  royalty  Income,  with 
52%  percent  going  to  the  reclamation 
fund.  But  the  reclamation  fund  no 
longer  depends  upon  the  mineral  royal- 


NUCLEAR-POWERED  MERCHANT 

VESSELS 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  promote  the  development  of  nuclear- 
powered  merchant  vessels.  This  bill 
authorizes  the  construction  of  six  vessels 
to  foster  the  development,  construction, 
and  operation  of  privately  owned,  nu- 
clear-powered merchant  ships  in  order 
to  contribute  to  the  development  of  nu- 
clear-powered merchant  ships  which  are 
economically  competitive  with  ships 
using  other  fuels.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  have  as  a  cosponsor.  Senator 
Cotton,  who  has  authored  bills  on  this 
subject  in  the  past.  With  his  support, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  executive  inertia 
can  be  overcome. . 

The  bill  provides  for  aid  In  the  follow- 
ing major  areas:  First,  the  excess  cost  of 
developing  the  ship  over  the  estimated 
fair  and  reasonable  cost  of  developing  a 
comparable  conventional  ship;  second, 
for  construction  in  U.S.  yards;  third,  use 
of  nuclear  materials;  fourth,  training 
crews;  fifth,  appropriate  shore  service  fa- 
cilities; sixth.  Inspection;  and  seventh, 
operating-differential  subsidy.  The  ships 
must  be  buUt  in  the  United  States  and 
documented  in  the  United  States  so  long 
as  they  have  nuclear  propulsion. 

In  his  transportation  message  of 
March  2, 1966,  President  Johnson  said: 

Alter  years  of  U.S.  leadcrstilp.  maritime 
technology  In  other  countries  has  catight  up 
with  and.  In  some  Instances,  surpassed  oiir 
own. 

Several  examples  of  this  are  found  in 
nuclear-powered  vessels.  It  is  reported 
that  Communist  China  has  had  a  20,000- 
ton  nuclear-powered  coaster  under  con- 
struction since  AprU  1964.  In  Germany, 
the  world's  second  nuclear  merchant 
ship,  the  NS  Otto  Hahn  will  soon  be  un- 
dergoing sea  trials.  Japan  is  building 
a  combination  freighter  and  oceanog- 
raphic  survey  vessel.  Since  December 
1959,  the  Lenin,  a  nuclear-powered  ice- 
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breaker,  has  operated  as  part  of  the  So- 
viet fleet. 

The  history  of  nuclear-powered  mer- 
chant vessels  in  this  country  began  in 
1956,  the  84th  Congress,  second  session, 
with  S.  2523,  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  nuclear-powered  prototype  mer- 
chant ship.  The  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  reported 
that  bill  on  June  18.  1956— Report  No. 
225»— after  consideration  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  committee  said: 

The  Committee  are  In  agreement  with  the 
Witnesses  that  the  United  States  should  give 
No  1  priority  to  the  building  and  operation 
of  a  nuclear  propeUcd  merchant  vessel.  We 
reaUae  full  weU  that  the  first  such  vessel 
will  not  be  economic  In  the  sense  that  It 
will  ever  pay  for  Itself  or  make  a  profit.  How- 
ever, even  though,  as  Admiral  Rlckover  sug- 
gested at  the  hearing,  the  second  or  third  or 
fourth  or  fifth  such  vessel  may  not  be  eco- 
nomic, we  are  convinced  that  the  TInited 
States  must  go  forward  with  such  a  project, 
and  devote  whatever  efforts  and  funds  may 
be  requested  for  research,  testing,  etc..  to  the 
end  that  this  nation  may  be  the  first  In  the 
field  to  construct  a  nuclear  propeUed  non- 
mUltary  vessel. 

The  Maritime  Administration  was 
given  a  major  responsibiUty  for  such  a 
vessel.    The  committee  said: 

We  believe  that  the  Interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican maritime  Industry  will  be  promoted 
more  promptly  and  successfully  If  the  project 
is  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Maritime  Administration. 

The  NS  Savannah,  commissioned  In 
1962,  was  the  result.  It  Is  nearly  11  years 
since  those  first  hearings.  In  these  11 
years,  no  new  plans  have  been  made,  even 
though  the  Savannah  was  built  and  has 
visited  40  ports  and  traveled  130.000 
miles.  ^      . - 

In  1956,  witnesses  said  that  the  ship 
would  not  be  economic,  that  more  re- 
search was  needed,  and  so  forth.  In  1967, 
the  same  arguments  are  being  heard. 
Last  February,  I  wrote  to  the  Maritime 
Administration,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
asking  for  their  collective  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  requested  that  the  report  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  June  14, 
1966.  The  report  was  never  received,  and 
this  failure  to  report  was  not  oflBcially 
explained.  WhUe  I  have  heard  nothing, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  secret  Joint  report  from  the  Defense 
and  Commerce  departments  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  favormg  the  construc- 
tion of  three  or  four  atom-powered  merchant 
vessels,  has  been  In  the  White  House  since 
May. 

This  sounds  strangely  like  the  report 
which  I  requested. 

Some  recite  the  cost  difference  be- 
tween conventional  and  nuclear  mer- 
chant vessels.  This  argimient  that  such 
ships  are  imeconomical  proves  both  too 
little  and  too  much.  It  proves  too  little 
because  conflicting  figures  are  available 
that  dispute  the  claims  of  the  pessimists. 
It  proves  too  much  because  portions  of 
the  merchant  marine  are  ahready  heavily 
subsidized  in  various  ways.  The  econ- 
omy argument  should  concern  itself  with 
whether  it  Is  desirable  to  have  what 
might  be  called  a  new  opportunity  in  the 
existing  subsidy  program. 


There  are  a  variety  of  factors  to  be 
considered  in  these  economic  arguments. 
Representatives  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co. 
have  stated  that  their  reports  "Indicate 
that  30-knot  container  ships  wUl  defi- 
nitely reduce  the  Government's  overaU 
maritime  subsidy,  that  Income  taxes  paid 
by  the  operators  of  these  ships  will 
quickly  offset  the  conBtructlon  subsidy, 
and  that  nuclear  propulsion  may  be 
competitive  with  conventional  propul- 
sion even  for  the  first  flight  of  such 

ships." 

The  NS  Savannah  is  now  in  commer- 
cial operation,  under  the  banner  of 
FAST— first  atomic  ship  transport. 
The  corporation  states  that  it  is  in  a 
sound  financial  position.  American  Ex- 
port Lines,  who  has  expressed  a  desire  to 
go  ahead  with  nuclear  ship  construction, 
has  stated  to  me: 

We  are  convinced  that  over  the  lifetime  of 
the  ship,  a  nuclear  vessel  will  cost  less  to 
.build  and  operate  thaa  Its  conventionally 
powered  counterpart.  The  initial  construc- 
tion cost  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
lower  operating  cost  and  greater  productiv- 
ity of  the  nuclear  ship. 


The  greatest  cost  of  a  nuclear  ship  is  the 
initial  cost.  We  have  found  that  nuclear 
ships  can  operate  very  economically. 
We  have  not  heard  very  much  about  the 
USS  Savannah  for  some  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
reason  is  that  it  has  worked  so  effectively 
and  efficiently  and  there  are  no  troubles. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  made  it  a 
point  at  the  last  session  to  get  a  report 
on  nuclear  ship  operation.  I  found  that 
it  was  operating  not  only  economically 
but  at  a  profit  during  this  last  year  and 
doing  very  well.  That  is  why  I  think 
the  Government  should  encoiu-age  the 
providing  of  nuclear  ships.  The  bUl  pro- 
vides for  taking  care  of  the  excess  costs 

only. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  welcome 
the  cosponsorship  of  the  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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This  is  based  on  operating  experience, 
not  speculative  argument. 

I  do  not  necessarily  subscribe  to  the 
oversimplified  theory  that  a  nuclear  fleet 
will  revitalize  our  merchant  marine.  It 
Should  be  perfectly  obvious  that  no  one- 
shot  operation  can  accomplish  this.  It 
should  also  be  obvious  that  part  of  the 
revitalization  program  must  include  nu- 
i*iao|«  vessels 

Across  the  land,  plans  for  nuclear 
electric  plants  are  b«ing  projected.  By 
1973,  some  estimate  that  nuclear  electric 
central  station  plants  will  represent  10 
percent  of  the  Nation's  generating  ca- 
pacity. I  applaud  these  activities  both  as 
an  efficient  means  of  generating  power 
and  as  a  reaffirmation  of  our  desire  to 
demonstrate  and  promote  the  peaceful 
uses  of  the  otherwise  monstrous  atom. 
For  similar  reasons,  this  Nation  should 
promote  the  peaceful  proliferation  of 
maritime  uses  of  the  atom.  Our  indeci- 
sion on  the  nuclear  merchant  marine 
question  does  not  slow  down  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. ^    ^^     , 

The  bill  (S.  508)  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  nucleaf -powered  merchant 
ships,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magntjson  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Is  this 
for  the  private  merchant  marine? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.    The 
bill  would  result  in  producing,  through 
Government  sponsorship,  nuclear-pow- 
ered ships  that  the  merchant  marine 
would  be  provided  with? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  Actually,  the 
bill— and  I  think  this  is  Important^- 
would  provide  Government  sponsorship 
of  the  excess  cost  of  developing  a  nuclear 
ship  as  compared  with  the  fair  cost  of 
producing  a  conventional  ship.  Russia 
has  a  nuclear  ship.  West  Germany  is 
promoting  one.     Japan  will  have  one. 


PULL  DISCLOSURE  OP  CORPORATE 
EQUITY  OWNERSHIP  AND  IN  COR- 
PORATE TAKEOVER  BIDS 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  proposed  legislation  amend- 
ing the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
to  deal  with  problems  raised  by  changes 
In  corporate  ownership. 

On  October  22.  1965,  I  introduced  S. 
2732,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  pro- 
vide increased  investor  protection.  The 
need  for  such  legislation  has  been  caused 
by  the  Increased  use  of  cash  tender  offers 
rather  than  the  regular  proxy  fight  to 
gain  control  of  publicly  owned  corpora- 
tions. Although  no  hearings  were  held 
on  this  bill  in  the  89th  Congress,  it  was 
the  subject  of  numerous  staff  discussions 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, members  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  private  industry,  and  other 
interested  parties.  As  a  result  of  these 
discussions,  I  have  substantially  revised 
the  original  bill. 

This  legislation  will  close  a  significant 
gap  in  investor  protection  under  the 
Federal  securities  laws  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  pertinent  information  to 
stockholders  when  persons  seek  to  obtain 
control  of  a  corporation  by  a  cash  tender 
offer  or  through  open  market  or  pri- 
vately negotiated  purchases  of  securi- 
ties. In  addition,  this  bill  gives  the 
SEC  authority  to  regulate  purchases  by 
corporations  of  their  own  stock. 

This  measure  is  not  aimed  at  ob- 
structing legitimate  takeover  bids.  In 
some  instances,  a  change  in  manage- 
ment win  prove  a  welcome  boon  for 
shareholder  and  employee,  and  in  a  few 
severe  situaUons  it  may  be  necessary  U 
the  company  is  to  survive. 

I  have  taken  extreme  care  with  tnis 
legislation  to  balance  the  scales  equally 
to  protect  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
corporation,  management,  and  share- 
holders without  unduly  impeding  cash 
takeover  bids.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  avoid  tipping  the  balance  or 
regulatory  burden  in  favor  of  manage- 
ment or  in  favor  of  the  offeror.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  require  fuU  ana 


fair  disclosure  for  the  benefit  of  stock- 
holders while  at  the  same  time  providing 
the  offeror  and  management  equal  op- 
portunity to  fairly  present  their  case. 
Experience  imder  the  Securities  Act  of 

1933  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 

1934  has  amply  demonstrated  that  the 
disclosure  requirements  of  the  Federal 
securities  acts  are  an  aid  to  legitimate 
business  transactions,  not  a  hindrance. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  certain  that 
this  amendment  to  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  will  benefit  the  Interests  of 
America's  more  than  20  million  share- 
holders and  will  not  serve  as  a  device  to 
protect  an  inefficient  management  from 
a  legitimate  takeover  bid. 

A  cash  tender  offer  usually  involves  a 
bid  by  an  individual,  group,  or  company 
to  buy  a  specified  number  of  shares  of  a 
corporation's  stock  from  the  pubUc  at  a 
specified  price— which  Is  set  above  the 
going  market  price  in  order  to  make  the 
offer  more  attractive.  Those  accepting 
such  an  offer  are  said  to  "tender"  their 
stock  for  purchase. 

The  cash  tender  offer  has  become  an 
increasingly  favored  method  of  acquir- 
ing corporate  control  because  it  is  gen- 
erally cheaper  and  faster  than  a  proxy 
fight.  In  addition,  filings  are  not  re- 
quired with  the  SEC  under  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act.  Last  year,  for  example, 
the  WaH  Street  Journal  reported  107 
cash  tender  offers,  most  of  which  In- 
volved a  bid  to  take  over  control  of  a 
company. 

Cash  tender  offers  generally  follow  a 
simple  pattern.  The  prospective  buyer 
otters  a  price  far  enough  above  the  mar- 
ket to  obtain  the  desired  number  of 
shares — ^usually  an  amount  sufficient  to 
gain  operating  control  of  the  corporation. 
As  an  aid  in  carrying  out  his  objective 
the  buyer  generally  hires  a  brokerage 
house  to  manage  the  offer,  arranges  a 
loan  to  pay  for  the  purchase,  buys  a 
few  newspaper  ads  and  issues  press  re- 
leases to  shareholders  of  the  "target" 
company.  If  the  number  of  shares  ten- 
dered by  stockholders  falls  below  the 
number  desired,  then  all  of  the  shares 
are  returned  and  the  acquisition  plan  is 
cancelled.  If  the  tender  offer  brings  in 
more  stock  than  the  speclfled  number  of 
shares  bid  for,  the  offeror  may  at  his 
option  buy  only  the  number  of  shares  for 
which  he  has  bid  or  may  buy  all  of  the 
stock  tendered. 

The  essential  problem  in  transfers  of 
control  resulting  from  cash  tender  offers 
or  open  market  or  privately  negotiated 
purchases  is  that  persons  seeking  control 
in  these  ways  are  able  to  operate  in  al- 
most complete  secrecy  concerning  their 
Intentions,  their  commitments  and  even 
their  identities.  Since  the  competence 
and  integrity  of  management  and  con- 
trolling persons  are  of  vital  importance 
to  stockholders,  secrecy  in  this  essen- 
tial area  is  inconsistent  with  the  dis- 
closure pattern  generally  prevailing  in 
the  American  securities  markets.  In 
Canada,  the  Ontario  Securities  Act  was 
revised  last  year  to  regulate  takeover 
bids  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  method 
which  I  have  proposed.  Legislation  has 
also  been  enacted  hi  England,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  other  nations.  In 
this   surea    investor   protection   In   the 


United  States  lags  behind  that  existing 
elsewhere. 

The  faUure  to  protect  Investors  in 
connection  with  a  cash  takeover  bid  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  regulatory  re- 
quirements applicable  where  one  com- 
pany offers  to  exchange  its  shares  for 
those  of  another,  or  the  protections  ap- 
plicable to  a  proxy  fight  for  corporate 
control. 

Where  one  who  seeks  control  of  a  cor- 
poration makes  an  exchange  offer  of 
stock  to  obtain  control,  the  offer  must 
be  registered  under  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933.     The  shareholder  gets  a  prospectus 
explaining  all  material  facts  about  the 
offer.    He  knows  who  the  purchaser  is, 
and  what  plans  have  been  made  for  the 
company.    He  Is  in  a  position  to  make 
an  informed  decision  either  to  hold  his 
original  security  or  to  exchange  it  for 
another.    Similarly,   where   control   is 
sought  through  a  proxy  contest,  infor- 
mation must  be  filed  imder  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  which  tells  shareholders 
the  identity  of  the  participants  and  their 
associates,  their  stockholdings  and  when 
they  acquired  them,  the  extent  to  which 
the  shares  were  purchased  with  bor- 
rowed funds  and  the  identity  of  the 
lender  if  the  funds  were  obtahied  other- 
wise than  through  a  bank  loan  or  margin 
account.    Additionally,  details  as  to  any 
arrangements  made  regarding  employ- 
ment by,  or  other  future  transactions 
with,  the  issuer  must  be  given.    In  both 
the  exchange  offer  and  the   proxy  fight 
the  disclosures  made  are  filed  with  the 
Commission  and  are  subject  to  statutory 
requirements  and  sanctions. 

But  no  information  need  be  filed 
where  a  cash  tender  offer  is  made  to 
stockholders.  Such  an  offer  can  be 
made  on  the  most  minimal  disclosure; 
yet  the  investment  decision — whether  to 
retain  the  security  or  sell  it — is  in  sub- 
stance little  different  from  the  decision 
made  on  an  original  purchase  of  a  se- 
curity, or  on  an  offer  to  exchange  one 
security  for  another.  Nevertheless,  in 
many  cases  of  cash  tender  offers  the 
public  Investor  does  not  even  know  the 
identity  of  the  purchstser.  much  less  that 
the  purchaser's  plans  for  the  company 
if  the  takeover  bid  is  successful.  In 
fact,  stockholders  sometimes  find  them- 
selves the  target  of  cash  tender  offers 
where  the  plan  is  to  gain  control  of  the 
corporation  by  using  the  stockholders' 
assets  to  finance  the  takeover,  although 
this  fact  is  seldom  made  known  to  the 
shareholders  at  the  time  of  the  offer. 

It  can  be  argued  that  a  cash  tender 
offer  is  a  straightforward  business  prop- 
osition which  can  be  rejected  by  a  stock- 
holder or  accepted  by  him,  usually  at  a 
price  in  excess  of  the  market  price.  But 
where  no  information  is  known  about 
the  persons  seeking  control,  or  their 
plans,  the  shareholder  is  forced  to  evsdu- 
ate  the  proposition  on  the  basis  of  a 
market  price  which  refiects  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  company  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  present  management 
and  their  policies  will  continue.  The 
persons  seeking  control,  however,  may 
have  other  plans,  for  example,  to  liqui- 
date the  company  to  realize  an  amoimt 
per  share  far  in  excess  of  the  market 
value.  By  keeping  his  plans  secret,  the 
offeror  is  able  to  deprive  the  share- 


holders of  their  rightful  participation  In 
the  liquidation.  After  aU,  the  liquida- 
tion plans  may  be  the  reason  for  the 
tender  offer.  All  shareholders  should 
have  such  information  so  that  they  can 
make  Informed  investment  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  facts  known  by  the 
person  making  the  tender. 

If  the  stockholder  sells  and  can  estab- 
lish at  a  later  time  that  he  feU  victim 
to  fraud  or  misstatements,  he  would  ol>- 
vlously  have  recourse  to  the  courts.  But 
many  stockholders  are  imwllling  to  go  to 
court  even  though  they  believe  they  have 
a  soimd  case.  Litigation  is  expensive, 
time  consuming,  and  lacks  the  advan- 
tages that  result  from  advance  filing  of 
the  facts  for  the  public  record. 

What  then  must  the  stockholder  know 
to  make  an  informed  decision  whether 
or  not  to  accept  a  cash  tender  offer? 
First,  the  stockholder  must  know  the 
identity  and  background  of  the  person, 
or  group,  making  the  tender  offer.  The 
stockholder  must  also  be  informed 
about — 

The  size  of  the  holdings  of  the  person 
or  group  involved. 

The  source  and  amount  of  the  funds 
used  or  to  be  used  to  acquire  shares. 

The  financing  arrangements  made  for 
these  fxmds  and  how  these  arrangements 
will  be  Uquidated. 

Any  side  agreements  that  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  stock. 
The  purpose  of  the  tender  offer. 
The  plans  of  the  offeror — ^if  he  wins 
control  of  the  company— whether  to 
liquidate  it,  sell  its  assets,  merge  it  with 
another  company,  or  to  make  major 
changes  in  its  business  or  corporate 
structure. 

The  legislation  I  am  pr(^>osing  amends 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  and 
requires  the  person  soliciting  tenders  to 
answer  these  questions.  Indeed,  anyone 
acquiring  securities  which  would  give  him 
more  than  10  percent  of  a  class  of  an 
equity  security  registered  under  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  would  be  required 
to  file  this  information  with  the  SEC. 
This  is  the  only  way  that  corporations, 
their  shareholders  and  others  can  ade- 
quately evaluate  a  tender  offer  or  the 
possible  effects  of  a  change  in  substan- 
tial shareholdings. 

Under  this  bill  a  person,  or  group  act- 
ing in  concert,  will  be  required  to  file  with 
the  SEC  a  statement  containing  essential 
Information  at  least  5  days  before  mak- 
ing a  tender  offer,  which  would  result 
in  their  acquiring  beneficial  ownership 
of  more  than  10  iiercent  of  a  class  of 
equity  security  which  is  already  regis- 
tered under  the  act.  Copies  of  any  addi- 
tional material  would  be  required  to  be 
filed  with  the  SEC  2  days  before  it  is  sent 
or  given  to  shareholders.  All  requests  or 
invitations  for  tenders  would  be  filed  as 
part  of  the  statement  and  would  contain 
such  information  required  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation.  This  proce- 
dure would  give  the  Commission  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  contents  of  the 
material. 

Additionally,  the  Commission  would  be 
given  rulemaking  power  with  respect  to 
solicitations  or  recommendations  to  the 
holders  of  a  security  to  either  accept  or 
reject  a  tender  offer.  In  the  rather  com- 
mon situation  where  existing  manage- 
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ment  or  third  parties  contest  a  tender 
offer,  shareholders  may  be  exposed  to  a 
bewildering  variety  ot  conflicting  appeals 
and  argiiments  deigned  to  persuade 
them  either  to  accept  or  to  reject  the 
tender  offer.  The  experience  of  the  SEC 
with  proxy  fights  offers  ample  evidence 
that  this  type  of  situation  can  best  be 
controlled,  and  shareholders  most  ade- 
quately informed,  if  both  sides  to  the 
argument  are  subject  to  the  full  and  fair 
disclosiuc  rules  of  the  Federal  securities 
laws. 

However,  exemptions  would  be  pro- 
vided for  trwisactions  where  a  filing  has 
been  made  under  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  In  view  of  that  act's  full  disclosure 
i-equirements. 

In  addition,  this  bill  provides  that  any- 
one acquiring  the  beneficial  ownership 
of  more  than  10  percent  of  a  class  of 
equity  security  registered  under  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  file  with  the  SEC 
substantially  the  same  information  as 
that  required  with  respect  to  a  cash 
tender  offer;  however,  such  a  filing  would 
not  be  required  imtil  7  days  after  the 
acquisition.  This  statement  would  have 
to  be  sent  to  each  exchange  on  which 
the  secvulty  Is  lifted  and  to  the  princi- 
pal executive  offices  of  the  Issuer  of  the 
"ipciiritv 

Substantial  open  market  or  privately 
negotiated  purchases  of  shares  may  pre- 
cede or  accompany  a  tender  offer  or  may 
otherwise  relate  to  shifts  in  control  of 
which  investors  should  be  aware.  While 
some  people  might  say  that  this  infor- 
mation should  be  filed  before  the  secu- 
rities are  acqiiired,  disclosure  after  the 
transaction  avoids  upsetting  the  free 
and  open  auction  market  where  buyer 
and  seller  normally  do  not  disclose  the 
extent  of  their  interest  and  avoids  pre- 
maturely disclosing  the  terms  of  pri- 
vately negotiated  transactions. 

To  avoid  hindering  casual  acquisitions 
which  are  not  substantial,  I  propose  an 
exemption  from  these  reporting  require- 
ments for  any  acquisition  or  proposed 
acquisition  which,  together  with  all  other 
acquisitions  effected  during  the  preced- 
ing 12  months  by  the  person  or  group  in 
question  does  not  exceed  2  percent  of 
the  outstanding  shares. 

I  am  also  including  a  provision  giving 
the  SEC  authority  to  exempt  any  trans- 
action if  the  particular  transaction  will 
not  change  or  influence  the  control  of 
Uie  issuer  or  otherwise  is  not  compre- 
hended within  the  purposes  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

This  bill  also  regulates  "taking  up"  of 
shares  pursuant  to  a  tender  offer.  Per- 
sons who  have  tendered  shares  would  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  them  at  any  time 
prior  to  7  days  after  the  tender  offer  is 
made  or  at  any  time  after  60  days  from 
the  date  of  the  original  tender.  This 
will  provide  shareholders  who  tendered 
their  shares  immediately  after  the  offer 
is  made  with  a  short  period  within  which 
to  reconsider,  perhaps  in  the  light  of 
countervailing  arguments  from  the  man- 
agement or  competing  offeror.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum  it  would  pre- 
vent tendered  securities  from  being  tied 
up  Indefinitely  awaiting  a  decision  by 
the  person  making  the  offer  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  will  purchase  them. 

If  more  securities  are  deposited  pur- 
siiant  to  a  tender  than  the  person  mak- 


ing the  offer  is  willing  to  buy,  the 
secxulties  to  be  bought  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  taken  up  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible pro  rata  according  to  the  number 
of  securities  deposited  by  each  share- 
holder. This  would  outlaw  tender  offers 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  and 
thus  eliminating  pressure  on  sharehold- 
ers to  make  hasty  deposits. 

Another    provision    would    require    a 
person  who  substantially  Increases  the 
price  for  securities  tendered  to  pay  the 
increased  amount  to  those  who  deposited 
their  stock  before  the  increase  was  an- 
nounced.   Thus    all    tendering    share- 
holders would  be  treated  equally. 
The    proposed    legislation    spells    out 
clearly  the  authority  of  the  SEC  to  deal 
with  the  various  problems  which  have 
arisen  with  respect  to  the  acquistion  by 
a   corporation   of   its   own  outstanding 
shares.    To  date  tte  SEC  has  handled 
the  more  flagrrant  i  iroblems  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  beginhing  with  its  report 
on  Ward  La  Prance  Truck  Corp.  in  1943. 
Under  present  Commission  regulations 
corporations  are  not  required  to  disclose 
their  stock  purchase  programs  except  in 
certain  instances,  always  after  the  fact. 
Such  stock  purchase  programs,  however, 
may  involve  substantial  amounts  of  se- 
curities and  can  have  a  substantial  effect 
on  the  market  price.    There  have  been 
disturbing  instances,  where,  it  has  been 
suggested,  that  such  programs  may  have 
been  utilized  as  a  device  to  manipulate 
the  market  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
corporation  or  of  those  who  control  it. 
Even    where    no    manipulative    purpose 
exists,  market  impact  can  be  substantial 
and,  particularly  where  the  corporations' 
incursions  Into  the  market  occur  spo- 
radically, imnecessary  and  undesirable 
price  fluctuations  can  result. 

Finally,  the  term  "person"  would  be 
defined  for  purposes  of  this  bill  to  in- 
clude partnerships,  syndicates,  and  other 
groups  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing, holding,  or  disposing  of  securities. 
This  definition  would  successfully  close 
the  loophole  that  now  exists  which  allows 
a  syndicate,  where  no  member  owns 
more  than  10  percent,  to  escape  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act. 

My  proposed  legltlation,  while  protect- 
ing investors  and  the  public  interest,  will 
not  place  undue  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
honest  and  fairly  conducted  transac- 
tions. Legitimate  businessmen  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  full  disclosure.  The 
Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  are  impressive 
testimonials  that  full  disclosure  is  not 
an  impediment,  but  an  aid,  to  legitimate 
business  transactions. 

It  is  the  millions  of  legitimate  busi- 
nessmen as  well  as  the  more  than  20 
million  American  shareholders  who  have 
the  most  to  gain  from  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. With  this  legislation,  all  will 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  respect 
to  the  availability  of  significant  facts 
about  a  tender  offer  or  a  corporate  stock 
purchase  program.  All  will  be  able  to 
deal  in  the  securities  markets  knowing 
that  all  of  the  pertinent  facts  are  avail- 
able. This  is  the  premise  on  which  our 
securities  markets  are  supposed  to  work. 
Following  this  premise  they  have  blos- 
somed and  thrived  under  over  30 
years  of  Federal  regulation.    Now  is  the 


time  to  eliminate  the  areas  where  full 
disclosure  is  necessary  but  not  yet  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  510)  providing  for  full  dis- 
closure of  corporate  equity  ownership  of 
securities  under  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wn^LUMs 
of  New  Jersey  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KiicHEL) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  510 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  section 
13  of  the  SeciurlUes  Excbange  Act  of  1934 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  foUows: 

"(1)  Every  person,  who  by  the  use  of  any 
means  or  Instruments  of  transportation  or 
communication  In  Interstate  ccanmerce  or  by 
the  use  of  the  malls,  directly  or  Indirectly 
acquires  or  obtains  the  right  to  acquire  the 
beneficial  ownership  of,  or  increases  or  ob- 
tains the  right  to  increase  his  beneficial 
ownership  to,  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
any  class  of  any  equity  security  which  is 
registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of  this 
title  shall,  within  seven  days  after  such  ac- 
quisition, or  the  obtaining  of  such  right  to 
acquire,  send  to  the  issuer  of  the  security  at 
its  principal  executive  ofHce,  by  registered  or 
certified  mall,  send  to  each  exchange  where 
the  security  is  traded,  and  me  with  the  Com- 
mission, a  statement  as  herein  below 
described. 

"(A)  Each  such  statement  shall  contain 
such  of  the  information  specified  in  sub- 
sections (t)-(v)  of  this  section,  and  such  ad- 
ditional Information,  as  the  Commission  may 
by  rules  and  regulations  prescribe  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  investors. 

"(i)  the  baclcgroimd  and  identity  of  all 
persons  by  whom  or  on  whose  behalf  the  pm- 
chases  have  been  or  are  to  be  effected, 

"(ii)  the  source  and  amount  of  the  funds 
or  other  consideration  used  or  to  be  used  in 
making  the  purchases,  and  If  any  part  of  the 
purchase  price  or  proposed  purchase  price  Is 
represented  or  is  to  be  represented  by  funds 
or  other  consideration  borrowed  or  otherwise 
obtained  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  hold- 
ing, or  trading  such  security,  a  description  of 
the  transaction  and  the  names  of  the  parties 
thereto,  except  that  where  a  source  of  funds 
is  a  loan  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness by  a  bank  as  defined  in  section  3(a)  (6) 
hereof  it  will  be  sufficient  to  so  state, 

"(Ul)  if  the  purpose  of  the  purchases  or 
prospective  purchases  is  to  acquire  control  of 
the  business  of  the  issuer  of  the  securities 
any  plans  or  proposals  which  such  personJ 
may  have  to  liquidate  such  issuer,  to  sell  lt« 
assets  to,  or  merge  it  with  any  other  per- 
sons, or  to  make  any  other  major  change  in 
Its  business  or  corporate  structure, 

"  (iv)  the  number  of  shares  of  such  securi- 
ty which  are  beneficially  owned,  and  the 
number  of  shares  concerning  which  there  is  a 
right  to  acquire,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  (») 
such  person,  and  (b)  by  each  associate  (as 
defined  In  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission  under  this  Act)  of  such  person, 
giving  the  name  and  address  of  each  such 
associate,  and 

"(V)  Information  as  to  any  contracts,  ar- 
rangements, or  understandings  with  any  per- 
son with  respect  to  any  securities  of  the 
issuer,  including  but  not  limited  to  transfer 
of  any  of  the  securltle*.  joint  ventures,  loan 
or  option  arrangements,  puts  or  calls,  guar- 
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antles  of  loans,  guaranties  against  loss  or 
Kuaranties  of  profits,  division  of  losses  or 
profits,  or  the  givUig  or  withholding  of 
proxies,  naming  the  persons  with  whom  such 
contracts,  arrangements,  or  understandings 
have  been  entered  Into,  and  giving  the  de- 
tails thereof. 

"(B)  K  any  material  change  occurs  in  the 
facts  set  forth  in  the  statements  to  the  is- 
suer and  the  exchange  and  the  statement 
filed  with  the  Commission,  an  amendment 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  issuer  and  the 
exchange  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regiUations  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe 
as  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  pubUc 
interest  or  for  the  protection  of  investors. 
"(2)  When  two  or  more  persons  act  as  a 
partnership,  limited  partnership,  syndicate, 
or  other  group  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring, 
holding,  or  disposing  of  securities  of  an 
Issuer,  such  syndicate  or  group  shall  be 
deemed  a  person  for  the  'purposes'  of  this 
jubsectlon. 

"(3)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection  and  of  section  2  of  this  bUl, 
whether  a  person  is  the  lieneflclal  owner, 
direct  or  Indirect,  of  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  a  class  of  any  security,  such  cIsm 
shall  be  deemed  to  consist  of  the  amount  of 
the  outstanding  securities  of  such  class,  ex- 
clusive of  any  securities  of  such  class  held 
by  or  for  the  account  of  the  issuer. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  and 
of  section  2  of  this  bill  ahaU  not  apply  In 

respect  of — 

"(A)  Any  acquisition  or  offer  to  acquire  se- 
curities made  or  proposed  to  be  made  by 
means  of  a  registration  statement  under  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933. 

"(B)  Any  acquisition  or  proposed  acqui- 
sition of  a  security  which,  together  with  all 
other  acquisitions  by  the  same  person  of 
securities  of  the  same  class  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  does  not  exceed  2 
per  centimi  of  the  outstanding  securities  of 
that  class  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition.  As 
used  herein  the  term  'outstanding  secu- 
rities' of  a  class  shall  not  Include  securities 
of  the  class  held  by  or  for  the  account  of  the 

"(C)  Any  acquisition  of  an  equity  secu- 
rity by  the  Issuer  of  such  security. 

"(D)  Any  acquisition  or  proposed  acquisi- 
tion of  a  security  which  the  Commission,  by 
rules  or  regulations  or  by  order,  shall  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  as 
not  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of,  and  not 
having  the  effect  of,  changing  or  influencing 
the  control  of  the  Issuer  or  otherwise  as  not 
comprehended  within  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

"(5)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  issuer,  in 
contravention  of  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  as  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  investors  or  In  order  to 
prevent  such  acts  and  practices  as  are  fraud- 
ulent, deceptive  or  manipulative,  to  pur- 
chase any  equity  security  which  It  has  Issued. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  may  require  such 
Issuer  to  provide  holders  of  equity  securities 
of  such  class  with  such  information  relating 
to  the  reasons  for  such  purchase,  the  source 
of  funds,  the  number  of  shares  to  be  pur- 
chased, the  price  to  be  paid  for  such  secu- 
rlUea,  the  method  of  purchase,  and  such 
additional  Information,  as  the  Commission 
deenis  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public 
interest  or  for  the  protection  of  investors,  or 
which  the  Commission  deems  to  be  material 
to  a  determination  whether  such  security 
should  be  sold." 

8k.  2.  That  section  14  of  the  Securltlee 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  new  subsections  as  fol- 
lows 


"(1)  When  two  or  more  persons  act  as  a 
partnership,  limited  partnership,  syndicate, 
or  other  group  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring, 
holding,  or  disposing  of  secvirltles  of  an  issuer, 
such  syndicate  or  group  shall  be  deemed  a 
■person'  for  purposes  of  this  subsection. 


"(2)   It  shaU  be  unlawfxil  for  any  person, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  use  of  the  malls  or 
by  any  means  or  instnunentallty  of  interstate 
commerce  or  of  any  facility  of  a  national 
securities   exchange   or  otherwise,  to  make 
a  tender  offer  for,  or  a  request  or  invitation 
for  tenders  of.  any  class  of  any  eqviity  security 
which  Is  registered  pursuant  to  section  12 
of  this  Utle  which,  if  consummated,  would 
result   In  such  person  owning   beneficially 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  such  security, 
unless  five  days  prior  to  the  malting  of  such 
tender  offer  or  request  or  invitation  for  ten- 
ders, such  person  has  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion a  statement  containing  such  of  the  in- 
formation specified  In  paragraphs   (A)    and 
(B)   of  subsection  1.  section  1  of  this  bUl. 
and    such    additional    information,    as    the 
Commission  may  by  rules  and  regulaUons 
prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors.   All  requests  or  invitations  for  ten- 
ders   or    advertisements    making    a    tender 
offer  or  requesting  or  Inviting  tenders  of  such 
a  security  shall  be  filed  as  a  part  of  such 
statement  and  shaU  contain  such  of  the  In- 
formation contained  In  such  statement  as 
the  Commission  may  by  rules  and  regulations 
prescribe.    PreUmlnary  copies  of  any  addi- 
tional material  soliciting  or  requesting  such 
tender  offers  subsequent  to  the  Initial  solici- 
tation or  request  shall  contain  such  Inform- 
ation as  the  Commission  may  by  rules  and 
regulations  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate in  the  public  interest  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Investors  and  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Commission  at  least  two  days  prior   to  the 
date  copies  of  such  material  are  first  sent 
or  given  to  security  holders. 

"All  copies  of  preliminary  statements  filed 
with  the  Commission  hereunder  shall  be 
clearly  marked  'PrelUnlnary  Copies'  and 
ShaU  be  for  the  Information  of  the  Com- 
mission only,  except  that  such  statements 
may  l»e  disclosed  to  any  appropriate  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  government  and  the  Com- 
mission may  make  such  inquiries  or  InvesU- 
gatlon  in  regard  to  such  stotements  as  may 
be  necessary  for  an  adequate  review  thereot 
by  the  Commission.  Definitive  copies  of  au 
sUtements,  In  the  form  In  which  such  ma- 
terial is  furnished  to  security  holders,  shaU 
be  filed  with,  or  maUed  for  filing  to,  the 
Commission  and  shall  be  sent  to  the  issuer 
not  later  than  the  date  such  material  Is  first 
published  or  sent  or  given  to  any  security 
holders.  The  time  periods  contelned  In  this 
subsection  may  be  shortened  as  the  Com- 
mission may  direct. 

"(3)  Any  solicitation  or  reconmiendatlon 
to  the  holders  of  such  a  security  to  accept  or 
reject  a  tender  offer  or  request  or  invita- 
tion for  tenders  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate m  the  public  interest  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Investors. 

"(4)  Securities  deposited  pursuant  to  a 
tender  offer  or  request  or  invitation  for  tend- 
ers may  be  withdrawn  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  depositor  at  any  time  untU  the  expira- 
tion of  seven  days  after  the  Ume  definitive 
copies  of  the  offer  or  request  or  invitation 
are  first  published  or  sent  or  given  to  secur- 
ity holders,  and  at  any  time  after  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  original  tender  offer  or 
request  or  Invitation  except  as  the  Com- 
mission may  otherwise  prescribe  by  rules, 
regulations  or  order  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors. 

"(5)  Where  any  person  makes  a  tender 
offer  or  request  or  invitation  for  tenders  for 
less  than  all  the  outstanding  equity  securi- 
ties of  a  class,  and  where  a  greater  number 
of  securities  Is  deposited  pursuant  thereto 
than  such  person  Is  bound  or  willing  to  take 
up  and  pay  for.  the  securities  taken  up  shall 
be  taken  up  as  nearly  as  may  be  pro  rata. 
dUregardlng  fractions,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  securities  deposited  by  each  depositor. 
"(6)   Where  any  person  varies  the  terms  of 


a  tender  offer,  or  request  or  Invitation  for 
tenders  before  the  expiration  thereof  by  in- 
creasing the  consideration  offered  to  holders 
of  such  secvirltles,  such  person  shaU  pay  the 
increased  consideration  to  each  security  hold- 
er whose  securities  are  taken  up  and  paid  for 
pursuant  to  the  tender  offer  or  request  or 
Invitation  for  tenders  whether  or  not  such 
securities  have  been  taken  up  by  such  person 
before  the  variation  of  the  tender  offer  or  re- 
quest or  invitation. 

"(7)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
mufcing  or  BoUciting  tender  offers,  or  manage- 
ment, or  any  person  or  persons  who  circular- 
ize or  solicit  security  holders  In  opposition 
to  or  in  favor  of  any  such  offer,  to  make  in 
coimectlon  therewith  any  false,  deceptive 
or  misleading  statements,  or  omit  to  state 
any  material  fact  necessary  in  order  to  make 
the  statements  made,  in  the  light  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  are  made,  not 
misleading,  or  to  engage  In  such  acts  and 
practices  as  are  fraudulent,  deceptive,  or 
manipulative." 


BEWARE  THE  CORPORATE  RAIDZX 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
strength  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
rests  in  large  measure  upon  the  strength 
of  our  securities  markets.  Today,  there 
are  more  than  20  million  individual 
Americans  who  actively  participate  in 
this  Nation's  investment  community:  a 
community  composed  of  some  6,724  pub- 
lic-held corporations.  The  public's  par- 
ticipation represents  some  14  billion 
shares  of  stocks  amovmting  to  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  more  than  $516  billion. 
These  figures  represent  an  investment  of 
more  than  half  of  our  savings  in  common 
and  preferred  stock.  The  American 
people  have  placed  a  tremendous  trust  in 
the  strength,  Integrity,  and  vitality  of 
our  securities  system.  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  protect  and  safeguard  that 
trust  through  effective  Federal  laws  and 
regulations. 

Congress  first  acted  in  this  area  in 
response  to  the  tragedy  of  the  "depres- 
sion." The  Banking  Act  of  1933  divorced 
commercial  banks  from  their  imderwrit- 
ing  and  securities-fioating  affiliates.  In 
1933,  the  first  disclosure  law  was  enacted. 
The  Securities  Act  required  issuers  of  new 
securities  to  disclose  to  the  public  all 
relevant  facts  needed  for  an  intelligent 
evaluation  of  the  risks  and  prospects  of 
ownership.  Finally,  in  1934.  Congress 
passed  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  to  regulate  the  operations  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  ex- 
changes. 

For  well  over  32  years,  these  laws  have 
guided  the  fantastic  growth  of  individual 
investment  in  securities.  Though  they 
have  prevented  effectively  the  type  of 
underhanded  manipulations  which  led  to 
the  "crash"  of  1927.  new  and  more  dan- 
gerous threats  have  arisen.  In  particu- 
lar, the  activities  of  the  so-called  corpo- 
rate raiders  are  immune  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law. 

Today,  there  are  those  individuals  in 
our  financial  community  who  seek  to  re- 
duce our  proudest  businesses  into  noth- 
ing but  corporate  shells.  They  seize  con- 
trol of  the  corporation  with  unknown 
sources,  sell  or  trade  away  the  best  as- 
sets, and  later  spUt  up  the  remains 
among  themselves.  The  tragedy  of  such 
coUuslon  is  that  the  corporation  can  be 
financially  raped  without  management 
or  shareholders  having  any  knowledge  of 
the  acquisitions.  The  purchases  can  be 
made  in  so-called  street  names  or.  even 
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more  commonly,  by  Swiss  banks  for  an 
imdisclosed  account  number.  The  cor- 
porate raider  may  thus  act  imder  a  cloak 
of  secrecy  while  obtaining  the  shares 
needed  to  put  him  on  the  road  to  a  suc- 
cessful capture  of  the  company. 

Under  the  present  securities  regula- 
tions, the  takeover  pirate  need  not  pub- 
licly reveal  his  intentions  until  after  he 
acquires  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
outstanding  shares.  Moreover,  he  need 
not  reveal  the  names  of  individuals  with 
whom  he  may  be  acting  in  concert  to 
seize  control  of  the  company.  As  a  re- 
sult, corporate  management  is  often  un- 
able to  protect  itself  from  such  inroads, 
because  in  most  instances,  it  is  possible 
to  wrest  control  of  a  corporation  by  buy- 
ing up  considerably  less  than  51  percent 
of  the  outstanding  stock. 

Recently,  in  a  situation  which  involved 
serious  implications  for  the  economy  of 
my  own  State  of  California,  a  renowned 
corporation — Columbia  Motion  Pic- 
tures— was  faced  with  a  takeover  by  a 
group  of  prospective  stockholders,  many 
of  whom  were  unknown.  A  Swiss  bank, 
representing  an  unknown  number  of  in- 
dividuals, made  a  tender  offer  to  pur- 
chase a  large  amoimt  of  Columbia  stock. 
The  attempt  was  then  made  to  gain  con- 
trol of  Columbia. 

At  that  time,  I  directed  letters  to  the 
Chairman  of  both  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  requesting 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  by  each 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  Coliunbia 
stock  transaction.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  these  letters,  together 
with  the  letter  and  memorandum  which 
I  received  from  the  SEC  in  response  to 
my  inquiry  be  placed  in  the  Rxcoiu)  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  memorandiun  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NovncBEB  10,  1966. 
Hon.  ROSEL  H.  Htdx, 

Chairman,   Federal   Communications   Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  A  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  the  people  of  California  and  the 
Nation  baa  arisen  aa  a  consequence  of  cer- 
tain stock  transactions  which  are  of  partic- 
ular concern  to  you  and  your  Commission. 
They  involve  the  administration  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  and  the  regulation  of 
American  broadcasting. 

Columbia  Motion  Pictures  Is  an  organiza- 
tion renowned  for  Its  significant  contribution 
to  the  entertainment  Industry.  For  over  40 
years.  It  has  produced  great  motion  pictures. 
It  Is  the  parent  company  of  Screen  Gems,  Inc. 
which  In  turn  owns  and  operates  subsidiary 
corptoratlons  holding  television  and  radio 
licenses  approved  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  In  a  word,  this  Corpora- 
tion and  Its  subsldlariea  constitute  a  diversi- 
fied entertainment  enterprise  employing 
many  thousands  of  persons  at  an  average 
annual  payroll  of  over  $24  mllUon,  and  aver- 
age annual  groBs  receipts  of  over  9170  million. 

A  significant  portion  of  this  operation  Is 
located  In  California.  It  represents  an  Im- 
I>ortant  element  In  my  State's  economy.  Any 
potential  threat  to  Its  existence  is,  of  course, 
an  equal  threat  to  Its  California  based  per- 
sonnel, and,  to  the  myriad  of  related  firms 
wbo  do  business  with  ColumbU. 

The  potential  threat  of  wlilch  I  speak  de- 
veloped as  a  consequence  of  a  recent  large 
sale  of  Columbia  stock  to  the  Swiss  branch 
of  a  French  Bank,  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  dee 
Pays  Bas.    The  Bank  made  a  public  tender 


in  September  of  this  year  to  purchase  a  large 
amount  of  Columbia  stock  for  what  It  alleged 
to  be  Investment  purposes  only.  Approxi- 
mately 675,000  shares  were  purchased  by  the 
foreign  Bank,  representing  34%  of  the  entire 
outstanding  stock  of  the  Company.  The 
Bank.  In  turn,  assigned  substantial  blocks 
of  Colimibla  stock  to  two  United  States 
mutual  funds.  These  funds,  and  a  relatively 
few  Individual  stockholders,  Joined  forces 
with  the  French  Bank  In  an  attempt  to  gain 
absolute  control  of  Columbia.  That,  of 
course.  Includes  the  power  to  use  or  to  mis- 
use, to  liquidate  or  to  destroy.  A  spokesman 
for  the  group,  the  Praeldent  of  one  of  the 
mutual  funds  involved,  Madison,  has  publicly 
stated  "We  have  controi". 

This  power  of  life  or  death  over  any  Ameri- 
can business  or  industry,  directly  or  Indirectly 
in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  group,  is  patently 
against  the  national  Interest.  This  Is  a 
danger  already  recognized  by  the  Congress 
when  it  enacted  Section  310  of  the  Commum- 
catlons  Act,  a  provisloB  which  establishes  a 
llmltetlon  against  the  possible  foreign  con- 
trol of  broadcasting  corporations. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  operations  of 
your  Commission.  Beoently,  acting  on  pub- 
lished reports  of  these  transactions,  you 
indicated  to  Columbia  the  possibility  of  a 
violation  under  Section  310(a)  and  310(b) 
of  the  Connnunlcatlons  Act.  In  a  letter 
dated  October  21,  1966,  you  described  the 
possible  Infringement  as  the  "acquisition  of 
de  facto  control  and  a  holding  by  aliens  of 
stock  In  your  corporation  in  excess  of  that 
allowable,  without  securing  the  prior  con- 
sent of  this  Commlssloin". 

On  October  25,  1966,  Columbia  transmitted 
copies  of  the  FCC  letter  to  the  French  Bank 
and  other  members  of  the  group  seeking  con- 
trol, requesting  them  to  advise  Columbia 
whether  they  Intended  to  apply  to  the  FCC 
for  approval  of  their  acquisition  of  Interest 
in  the  Corporation.  To  date,  no  adequate 
Information  has  been  forthcoming. 

Further,  the  public  Interest  requires  the 
full  Investigation  of  the  part  which  two 
mutual  funds — Madison  and  Dreyfus — may 
have  played  in  this  transaction.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  because,  spokesmen  for  mutual 
lunds  generally  have  publicly  represented 
that  mutual  funds  do  not  as  a  matter  of 
policy  acquire  stock  In  broadcasting  com- 
panies for  the  purpose  of  participating  In 
management  or  exercising  control.  These 
representations  were  recently  made  before 
your  Commission.  If  a  different  course  Is 
now  being  pursued  by  the  two  funds  In  this 
transaction,  then  a  full  investigation  Is  re- 
quired. With  the  enormous  capital  con- 
trolled by  mutual  funds  In  America,  and  the 
large  blocks  of  stock  they  hold  in  public 
corporations,  these  funds  would  have  and 
could  exercise  a  dominant  power  In  the  op- 
eration of  broadcast  corporations.  In  a  fash- 
Ion  which  surely  WQ3^_have  a  bad  impact 
on  the  national  Intereet;' 

The  methods  being  used  In  this  attempted 
takeover,  if  allowed  to  succeed,  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  future  of  Columbia  Pictures 
Corporation.  If  practiced  extensively,  they 
would  Jeopardize  the  Integrity  of  our  entire 
communications  system.  It  Is  and  should  be 
a  matter  of  the  most  grave  concern  to  all 
Americans  when  any  foreign  Interest,  whose 
motives  may  be  unasoertalnable,  attempts  in 
any  manner  to  control  an  American  corpora- 
tion, particularly  one  whose  field  is  com- 
munications, motion  pictures,  and  television. 
May  I  respectfully  and  officially  urge  your 
Commission  to  assert  Jurisdiction  in  the 
premises,  and  to  undertake  a  full  and  com- 
plete Investigation  of  the  clrc\mutances  sur- 
rounding this  situation.  I  would  further  re- 
quest that,  pending  the  completion  of  such 
an  investigation,  all  necesary  steps  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  control  of  Colum- 
bia by  those  employing  such  questionable 
methods. 

Our  country  would  greatly  benefit  by  such 


an  official  ihquiry  by  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thoicas  H.  Kttcbzl, 

UJS.  Senator. 

NOVEMBEB  10.  1966. 
Hon.  Manttel  P.  Cohen. 
Chairman,  Securities  Exchange  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  Recently,  a  situation 
was  brought  to  my  attention  which  I  believe 
Involves  serious  and  far-reaching  Implications 
for  the  economic  welfare  of  the  State  of 
California  and  the  Nation. 

Columbia  Motion  Pictures  is  an  organiza- 
tion renowned  for  its  significant  contribution 
to  the  entertainment  Industry.    For  over  40 
years,  It  has  produced  great  motion  pictures. 
Its   subsidiaries   own   and   operate  valuable 
American  television  and  radio  stations.     In 
a  word,  this  Corporation  and  its  subeidiaries 
constitute  a  diversified  entertainment  enter- 
prise employing  many  thousands  of  persons 
at  an  average  annual  payroll  of  over  $24  mil- 
lion and  average  annual  gross  receipts  of  over 
$170  million.     A  significant  portion  of  this 
operation  Is  located  In  California.    It  repre- 
sents  an   Important   element   in  my  State's 
economy.    Any  potential  threat  to  its  exist- 
ence Is,  of  course,  an  equal  threat  to  its  Call- 
ornla  based  personnel,  and  to  the  myriad  of 
related  firms  who  do  business  with  Columbia. 
The  potential  threat  of  which  I  speak  de- 
veloped as  a  consequence  of  a  recent  large 
sale  of  Columbia  stock  to  the  Swiss  branch 
of  a  French  Bank,  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des 
Pays  Bas.    The  Bank  made  a  public  tender  In 
September  of  this  year  to  purchase  a  large 
amount  of  Columbia  stock  for  what  It  alleged 
to  be  Investment  purposes  only.     Approxi- 
mately 675,000  shares  were  purchased  by  the 
foreign  Bank,  representing  34%  of  the  entire 
outstanding   stock   of    the   Company.     The 
Bank,  in  turn,  assigned  substantial  blocks  of 
Columbia  stock  to  two  United  States  mutual 
funds.     These  funds,  and  a  relatively  few 
individual  stockholders.  Joined  forces  with 
the  French  Bank  in  an  attempt  to  gain  ab- 
solute control  of  Columbia.    That,  of  course, 
includes  the  power  to  use  or  to  misuse,  to 
liquidate  or  to  destroy.    A  spokesman  for  the 
group,  the  President  of  one  of  the  mutual 
funds  Involved,  Madison,  has  publicly  stated, 
"We  have  control". 

This  power  of  life  or  death  over  any  Amer- 
ican business  or  Industry,  directly  or  In- 
directly In  the  hands  of  a  foreign  group,  is 
patently  against  the  national  interest.  This 
is  a  danger  already  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress when  it  enacted  Section  310  of  the 
Communications  Act,  a  provision  which  es- 
tablishes a  limitation  against  the  possible 
foreign  control  of  broadcasting  corporations. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  a  similar  provision  was 
not  provided  for  in  the  Investment  Company 
Act.  The  dangers  inherent  in  such  a  situa- 
tion are  numerous  and  foreboding  for  any 
publlo  corporation. 

Under  the  facts  as  they  have  been  repre- 
sented, Columbia  Motion  Pictures  Company 
would  find  Itself  under  the  control  of  a  com- ' 
blnatlon  Including  significant  foreign  Inter- 
ests, without  prior  notice  to  the  Company, 
without  an  opportunity  for  examination  Into 
the  circumstances  surrounding  a  tender  offer 
for  a  very  substantial  block  of  its  stock,  and 
without  any  regard  for  the  rights  of  Its  stock- 
holders. Its  employees  and  Its  creditors. 

According  to  newspaper  reports  In  connec- 
tion with  the  tender  offer,  the  French  Bank 
and  Its  agent  stated  that  Colxunbla  stock  was 
Intended  to  be  purchased  as  an  Investment. 
However,  once  the  Bank  had  acquired  Colum- 
bia Stock,  It  combined  forces  with  what  press 
accounts  call  "dissident  stockholders"  in 
order  to  establish  domination  over  Colum- 
bia. This  would  indicate  that  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  purchase  was  not  Investment 
alone.     Would   not  the  public   Interest  be 
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served  by  your  Ccaxunissiv')n  carefully  sifUng 
the  facts  behind  this  bizarre  development? 

The  actions  of  the  two  mutual  funds  In- 
volved In  this  transaction  raises  serious  ques- 
tions under  the  Investment  Company  Act. 
The  Madison  and  the  Dreyfus  Fund  are  mem- 
bers of  the  group  seeking  control  cf  Colum- 
bia. When  the  Investment  Company  Act  was 
enacted,  Congress  was  concerned  about  the 
d(Hninatlon  and  control  by  mutual  funds  of 
companies  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce. 
This  concern  Is  reflected  in  the  findings  and 
declaration  policy  in  the  Act  Itself.  It  is  one 
of  the  grounds  on  which  investment  com- 
panies were  found  to  be  affected  with  a  na- 
tional public  Interest.  With  the  enormous 
capital  controlled  by  mutual  funds,  and  the 
large  blocks  of  stock  they  hold  In  public  cor- 
porations, these  funds  would  have  and  could 
exercise  a  dominant  power  In  the  operation  of 
such  corporations,  In  a  fashion  which  surely 
would  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

The  dangers  inherent  in  the  methods  used 
In  this  attempted  takeover  threaten  the  very 
life  of  Columbia  Pictures  Corporation.  If 
these  methods  were  to  be  practiced  exten- 
sively, they  would  poee  a  hazard  to  our  entire 
system  of  free,  competitive  enterprise.  It  Is 
and  should  be  a  matter  of  the  moet  grave 
concern  to  all  Americans  when  any  foreign 
Interest,  whose  motives  may  be  unascertaln- 
able,  attempts  In  any  manner  to  control  an 
American  corixtratlon,  particularly  one  whose 
field  is  communications,  motion  pictures,  and 
television. 

I  respectfully  urge  your  Conmilsslon  to  as- 
sert Jurisdiction  In  the  prenUses,  and  to 
undertake  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
of  the  clrctmistances  surrounding  the  situa- 
tion. Our  country  would  greatly  benefit  by 
such  an  official  Inquiry  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  H.  Kttchel. 

U.S.  Senator. 

SEctmrriES  and  Exchange  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kttchei., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  November  10  in  which  you  re- 
fer to  the  purchase  through  a  public  tender 
offer  by  the  Swiss  branch  of  the  Banque  de 
Paris  et  des  Pays  Bas  of  approximately  675,- 
000  outstanding  shares  of  Columbia  Pictures 
Corporation,  and  express  the  view  that  this 
situation  involves  serious  and  far-reaching 
implications  for  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
State  of  California  and  the  Nation. 

I  enclose  a  Memorandum  from  the  Office  of 
our  General  Counsel  which  discusses  the  sit- 
uation, both  in  terms  of  the  Commission's 
existing  responsibilities  under  the  federal  se- 
curities laws  and  in  terms  of  a  possible  legis- 
lative problem,  of  which  the  Columbia  Pic- 
tures transaction  may  weU  be  an  example. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  help  to  you  In 
connection  with  this  situation,  please  let  us 
know. 

Sincerely. 

Manxtel  F.  Cohen, 

Chairman. 

Enclosure. 


Memorandttm  or  the  Oftice  or  the  Oxnerai. 
CoTTNSEL,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, With  Respect  to  Letter  of  No- 
vember 10.  1966.  From  Senator  Tbomas  H. 
Kttchei. 

In  his  letter  of  November  10.  1966.  Senator 
Kuchel  expresses  serious  concern  about  the 
acquisition  of  675,000  shares  of  Columbia 
Pictures  Corporation  pursuant  to  a  public 
tender  offer  by  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des 
Pays  Bas,  the  Swiss  branch  of  a  French  bank. 
Subsequent  to  the  tender  offer,  the  bank 
assigned  substantial  blocks  of  this  stock  to 
two  United  States  investment  companies.  The 


Dreyfus  Fund,  Inc.  and  Madison  Fund,  Inc. 

This  matter  has  been  receiving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission  and  Its  staff,  and 
Inquiry  Is  being  made  Into  possible  violations 
of  the  federal  securities  laws  in  connection 
with  the  bank's  tender  offer  and  the  subse- 
quent transfer  to  Umted  States  Investment 
companies,  including  the  violations  alleged 
In  a  suit  Instituted  by  Columbia  Pictures 
Corporation  against  the  French  bank,  the 
two  investment  companies  and  varioiis  other 
companies  and  individuals.  Although  we  un- 
derstand that  the  private  suit  has  been  set- 
tled, should  It  appear  that  violations  of  the 
federal  securities  laws  have  been  committed, 
the  staff  will  continue  its  investigation  and 
the  Commission  will  take  appropriate  action. 

Although  both  The  Dreyfus  Fund,  Inc.  and 
Madison  PHind,  Inc.  are  registered  under  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  that  Act 
does  not  prohibit  an  Investment  company 
from  obtaining  a  controlling  Interest  in  a 
portfolio  company.  However,  as  Senator 
Kuchel's  letter  points  out,  the  Act  does  ex- 
press a  concern  over  the  domination  and  con- 
trol by  Investment  companies  of  other  com- 
panies In  which  they  are  interested,  and 
Section  14(b)  of  the  Act  expressly  authorizes 
the  Conunission  to  investigate  the  effects  of 
investment  company  size  on  portfolio  com- 
panies. Pursuant  to  this  mandate,  the  Com- 
mission has  Just  Issued  a  comprehensive  re- 
port on  the  Public  Policy  Implications  of 
Investment  Company  Growth.  Chapter  VIII 
of  that  report  deals  specifically  with  problems 
of  Investment  company-portfolio  company 
relationships.  Although  the  report  notes 
that  some  mutual  funds  seem  to  have  become 
somewhat  more  active  in  portfolio  company 
affairs,  It  does  not  find  evidence  that  they 
have  misused  their  i>ower  as  large  stockhold- 
ers to  the  detriment  of  portfolio  company 
shareholders.  It  concludes  that,  apart  from 
si>eclal  questions  raised  by  investment  ccxn- 
panies  that  Invest  In  other  Investment  com- 
panies, there  is  no  present  need  for  new 
legislation  in  this  area. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  French 
bank's  acquisition  from  public  stockholders 
of  a  substantial  position  In  the  stock  of 
Columbia  Pictures  Corporation,  however,  does 
point  up  an  important  problem  of  investor 
protection  under  the  federal  securities  laws. 
While  the  pattern  of  corporate  disclosure  to 
Investors  provided  by  the  federal  securities 
laws  is  probably  the  most  effective  and  com- 
prehensive in  the  world,  there  is  a  significant 
gap  with  respect  to  efforts  by  outside  persons 
to  acquire  a  controlling  influence  over  a  pub- 
licly held  corporation  through  tender  offers 
and  other  purchases  of  outstanding  shares. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  Importance  to 
stockholders  of  possible  changes  In  the  man- 
agement of  their  companies,  persons  making 
tender  offers  and  other  p\ir chases  are  pres- 
ently able  to  operate  In  almost  complete 
secrecy  concerning  their  Intentions,  their 
commitments  and  even  their  identities. 

This  gap  in  Investor  protection  will  be 
closed  by  the  enactment  of  legislation  similar 
to  S.  2731,  a  bUl  introduced  by  Senator  Harri- 
son Williams  of  New  Jersey  during  the  89th 
Congress.  That  bill  would  have  amended  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  to  provide  for  dis- 
closure of  essential  facts  by  persons  making 
tender  offers  so  that  stockholders  would  be 
m  a  position  to  make  more  Informed  deci- 
sions as  to  whether  to  tender  their  shares, 
retain  them  or  perhaps  purchase  additional 
shares. 

The  Commission  supported  the  objectives 
of  S.  2731  and  understands  that  this  legisla- 
tion In  revised  form  Is  likely  to  be  reintro- 
duced in  the  90tb  Congress.  In  a  situation 
like  that  of  Columbia  Pictures  Corporation, 
such  legislation  would  afford  sigmficant  and 
much  needed  protections  to  public  stock- 
holders who  are  being  solicited  to  sell  their 
stock. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Fortunately,  the  threat 
of  takeover  involved  in  this  trans- 
action was  resolved  by  a  private  agree- 


ment between  the  parties.  But  such 
agreements  offer  little  assurance  that 
similar  future  attempts  at  takeover  will 
not  succeed.  As  the  SEC  memo  states: 
Notwithstanding  the  great  Importance  to 
stockholders  of  possible  changes  In  the  man- 
agement of  their  companies,  persons  making 
tender  offers  and  other  purchases  are  pres- 
ently able  to  operate  In  almost  complete 
secrecy  concerning  their  Intentions,  their 
commitments  and  even  their  Identities. 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  Senator  Harrison  Wn.LiAMS,  pro- 
viding for  full  and  complete  disclosure 
requirements  by  those  making  cash  ten- 
der offers,  will  provide  needed  legislative 
protection  in  this  area.  This  proposal  is 
similar  to  S.  2731,  a  bill  also  introduced 
by  Senator  Williams  during  the  89th 
Congress.  Regarding  this  proposal,  the 
SEC  memo  states: 

This  gap  In  Investor  protection  will  be 
closed  by  the  enactment  of  legislation  slmUar 
to  S.  2731,  a  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Har- 
rison WUUams  of  New  Jersey  during  the 
89 tb  Congress. 

I  am  delighted  that  I  may  add  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  to  this  needed  leg- 
islation. 

I  also  look  forward  to  the  proposed 
legislative  recommendations  of  the  SEC, 
following  its  report  on  the  "Public  Policy 
Implications  of  Investment  Company 
Growth."  It  is  my  hope  that  these  pro- 
posals will  provide  additional  regulatory 
tools  against  the  threats  to  our  securi- 
ties system.  We  must  always  remember 
that  the  securities  markets  of  America 
are  the  public  markets  of  all  Americans. 
The  security  of  our  Investments  demand 
the  continued  and  improved  vigilance  of 
our  laws. 

COMMUTER  SERVICE  BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  for  many  years  now,  we  have 
recognized  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  basic  involvement  in  fulfilling  this 
coimtry's  transportation  needs.  In  our 
early  days,  we  were  concerned  vrtth  build- 
ing long-haul  railroads  and  creating  an 
adequate  merchant  marine.  As  our 
country  has  gone  through  different 
phases  of  its  history,  different  modes  of 
transportation  became  increasingly  im- 
portant and  made  their  claims  on  the 
Government's  help. 

Understandably  enough,  as  the  United 
States  grew  industrially  and  great  met- 
ropolitan areas  became  the  commercial 
and  social  hub  for  large  masses  of  peo- 
ple, the  problem  of  urban  transportation 
slowly  came  to  the  forefront  of  our  na- 
tional concern.  By  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  it  was  becoming  obvious  to  any- 
one who  cared  to  look,  that  we  were  pay- 
ing a  disproportionate  amount  of  money 
and  attention  to  the  private  automobile 
and  a  multibilllon  dollar  highway  net- 
work, and  were  almost  ignoring  the 
question  of  how  to  move  large  numbers 
of  commuters  and  casual  travelers  into 
and  out  of  large  urban  su^as  in  an  or- 
derly, pleasant  and  economical  manner. 

Congress  first  faced  up  to  its  responsi- 
bilities in  this  area  when,  in  the  1961 
Housing  Act,  it  authorized  programs  for 
mass  transportation  demonstration 
projects,  loans,  and  plaimlng.  This  was 
only  a  small  start,  however,  and  in  1964 
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we  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  enacted  into 
law.  Under  this  act,  $375  million  was 
authorized  and  $320  million  has  been  ap- 
propriated, to  revitalize  and  expand  all 
types  of  transit  and  commuter  trans- 
portation systems. 

However,  I  think  it  vital  to  keep  clear 
In  our  minds  Just  what  major  premises 
imderlay  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
Basically,  the  act  operated  on  the  theory 
that  fare  box  revenues  could  finance  op- 
eration. Consequently,  the  grant  provi- 
sions were  designed  to  meet  the  heavy 
costs  of  new  construction,  new  equip- 
ment, modernization,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  new  systems. 

For  many  communities,  this  was  Just 
what  the  doctor  ordered.  The  Memphis 
Transit  Authority  was  able  to  purchase 
75  new  air-conditioned  buses  and  com- 
plete a  3-year-old  modernization  pro- 
gram. The  city  of  Minneapolis  received 
a  grant  to  develop  a  planned  transltway 
and  pedestrian  mall  along  eight  major 
downtown  streets. 

But  it  is  essential  to  remember  that 
the  act  was  aimed  at  revamping  and  re- 
modeling transportation  systems  which 
were  already  paying  their  own  way  out  of 
the  fare  box  or  were  receiving  sufBcient 
local  subsidies  to  stay  in  business.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  been  somewhat  be- 
guiled by  the  "folklore  of  the  fare  box" 
and  have  tended  to  Ignore  the  discon- 
certing fact  that  many  public  transpor- 
tation systems — buses,  subways,  and 
commuter  railroads — are  simply  not 
meeting  their  operational  costs  and  con- 
sequently are  in  no  position  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  capital  grants  under  the 
Mass  Transit  Act. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
question  that  provision  of  adequate 
transit  services  has  become  a  legitimate 
concern  of  government.  Transportation 
has  become  as  much  of  an  essential  pub- 
lic service  as  police  protection  or  sani- 
tation. Just  as  we  now  fully  recognize 
that  the  local  governments  of  large 
metropolitan  areas  have  a  responsibility 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  our  cities, 
so  we  must  face  hard  facts  about  our 
responsibilities  throughout  the  whole 
broad  field  of  commuter  transportation. 

The  recent  mass  transit  tieup  in  New 
York  City  presents  a  vivid  and  frighten- 
ing example  of  the  paralysis  caused  by 
a  breakdown  in  transportation  facilities: 
a  city  is  brought  to  a  standstill,  incal- 
culable losses  are  sustained  by  manufac- 
turers and  retailers,  millions  are  kept 
from  their  Jobs  with  resulting  loss  of 
pay,  essential  services  are  stymied,  and 
virtual  chaos  develops  on  every  alternate 
artery  of  transit. 

This  spectacle  should  serve  as  fair 
warning  to  all  of  us.  Government  is  as 
directly  concerned  with  the  maintenance 
and  functioning  of  an  adequate  trans- 
portation system  as  it  is  with  mainte- 
nance and  functioning  of  the  power  sys- 
tem which  supplies  electricity  to  a  city. 

In  addition  to  a  power  failure  and  a 
disastrous  mass  transit  labor  dispute,  the 
New  York  metropolitan  region  may  well 
be  on  the  verge  of  still  another  crisis 
which  is  merely  indicative  of  that  faced 
in  other  areas  of  the  country.  The  com- 
muter problem  facing  the  tristate  area 
of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Connect- 


icut— a  problem  which  has  been  studied, 
discussed,  analyzed,  and  argued  about 
for  over  a  decade — merely  exemplifies 
that  aspect  of  the  commuter  trsmslt  prob- 
lem which  we  were  not  yet  ready  to  deal 
with  in  the  Mass  Transit  Act,  and  which 
is  now  staring  us  in  the  face.  Many  of 
the  commuter  llne^— whether  publicly 
owned  subways  in  Boston  or  New  York, 
privately  owned  railroads  like  the  New 
Haven  and  Reading,  or  bus  systems,  sim- 
ply cannot  finance  their  operations  out 
of  the  fare  box  and  need  immediate  and 
direct  cash  grants  merely  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water. 

There  is  no  question  at  this  point  of 
the  central  role  which  commuter  rail- 
road service  plays  in  every  major  metro- 
politan region.  In  a  sense,  this  is  a  two- 
way  relationship,  for  not  only  is  the 
urban  industrial  complex  dependent  on 
those  who  commute  Into  the  city  to  per- 
form their  tasks,  but  the  suburban,  exur- 
ban,  and  rural  communities  which  feed 
their  residents  into  those  commuter  lines 
are  even  more  dependent  on  the  financial 
feedback  from  the  cities. 

For  example,  in  my  own  State,  where 
about  200,000  commuters  daily  pour  into 
New  York,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
over  $3  billion  is  generated  by  this  em- 
ployment for  the  benefit  of  New 
Jerseyans. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  drastic 
action — for  enactment  of  a  carefully 
designed,  long-range,  commuter-service 
bill  which  looks  forward  to  or  envisions 
an  eventual  solution  of  the  problem 
rather  than  the  sporadic  handouts 
which  transit  facilities  receive  each  time 
they  cry  poverty  and  threaten  stoppage 
of  service. 

For  too  long  we  have  labored  under 
the  comfortable  myth  that  provision  of 
passenger  service  was  strictly  the  con- 
cern of  private  enterprise  and  a  simple 
matter  of  market  economics.  Because 
of  that  comforting  myth — wlilch  en- 
abled us  to  avoid  an  early  and  honest 
appraisal  of  the  problem — we  ignored 
the  danger  signals  which  have  been  sent 
up  over  the  years. 

For  example,  even  though  private 
companies  did  a  superb  Job— often 
with  generous  government  contribu- 
tions— of  building  and  running  a  net- 
work of  railroads  linking  every  corner  of 
our  country,  the  events  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury have  drastically  altered  their  ability 
to  handle  present  needs.  The  reasons 
for  this  have  by  now  become  obvious  to 
everyone. 

First  of  all,  the  very  nature  of  com- 
muter service  presents  difficulties  be- 
cause it  serves  large  masses  of  riders  for 
only  short  periods  of  the  workday  and 
the  workweek.  The  inroads  made  by 
the  automobile  and  our  strangulating 
highway  network  have  severely  curtailed 
railroad  passenger  and  bus  traffic.  The 
high  cost  of  labor  and  the  large  capital 
outlays  required  for  new  rolling  stock, 
have  also  contributed  to  the  woes  of 
buses  and  railroads  and  breakdown  of 
commuter  service. 

The  railroads  have  made  clear  their 
present  inability  to  operate  their  com- 
muter operations  on  anything  ap- 
proaching a  fiscally  sound  basis.  The 
Erie-Lackawanna,  the  major  com- 
muter railroad  for  New  Jerseyans.  has 


estimated  its  losses  at  $63  million  in 
the  past  decade  and  $8.2  million — be- 
fore State  subsidies — ^last  year  alone; 
the  Jersey  Central  claims  it  has  in- 
curred deficits  of  $60  million  in  the 
past  10  years,  and  $6.5  million— be- 
fore State  subsidies — during  1964. 
The  regional  plan  association  calcu- 
lates the  operating  loss  on  all  com- 
muter operations  in  the  metropolitan 
region  at  about  $25  to  $30  million  an- 
nually. 

Obviously,  these  losses  cannot  con- 
tinue. Whether  all  possible  efforts 
have  been  made  over  the  years  by 
railroad  management  to  avoid  them 
or  to  forestall  them,  is  no  longer  the 
Issue.  At  this  time  we  must  simply 
face  the  impleasant  facts  of  commu- 
ter life.  The  Erie-Lackawanna  is  re- 
ported to  be  preparing  its  application 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  abandon  service;  the  New 
Haven  has  been  in  bankruptcy  for 
years;  the  Long  Island  Railroad  has 
been  virtually  operated  by  the  State 
of  New  York   for  over   a  decade. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear:  I 
have  talked  in  detailed  terms  of  the 
problems  in  New  Jersey  and  the  entire 
New  York  region,  but  that  is  because, 
naturally,  I  know  this  area  most  in- 
timately, and  it  is  of  most  direct  con- 
cern to  me.  However,  the  problems  of 
this  region  of  17  million  people  are 
merely  illustrative  of  the  problems  faced 
by  failing  commuter  systems  all  over 
the  country.  Whether  you  look  at  the 
Boston  area  with  its  subway  and  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  difficulties,  or  the  current 
dispute  right  here  in  Washington,  D.C., 
over  a  reasonable  fare  to  be  charged 
on  the  bus  system,  or  at  the  remark- 
able progress  made  by  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  in  serving  the  Chicago 
suburbs,  the  basic  issue  is  the  same. 
It  is  my  strong  belief  that  we  must 
now  make  public  our  commitment  that 
commuter  lines — of  all  types — will  be 
maintained  in  order  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuing prosperity  and  well-being  of 
the  millions  of  people  all  over  the 
country  whose  daily  routine  is  so  de- 
pendent on  them. 

Having  made  this  policy  decision,  the 
question  becomes  one  of  how  best  to 
act.  How  are  we  going  to  keep  these 
commuter  facilities  operating?  Are  we 
forced  to  accept  the  unpleasant  notion 
of  State  or  Federal  ownership?  I  think 
not.  Are  we  going  to  continue  throw- 
ing them  the  bones  of  haphazard  emer- 
gency subsidies  and  thinly  disgiiised 
"demonstration  grants"  which  demon- 
strate only  the  Inadequacy  of  the  funds 
granted?  To  me  this  is  neither  the  ra- 
tional nor  the  economic  answer. 

I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  a  pro- 
gram which  I  think  presents  an  honest 
and  well-thought-out  plan  for  dealing 
with  this  situation.  I  say  honest,  be- 
cause I  ttilnk  we  must  face  squarely  the 
financial  magnitude  of  this  problem  and 
the  fimds  which  are  needed  to  solve  it, 
and  we  must  no  longer  flinch  at  the  ap- 
plication of  some  novel  approaches 
which  are  necessary. 

The  program  is  relatively  simple  and 
embodies  two  major  ideas:  First,  we 
must  keep  the  commuter  lines  going. 
The  danger  on  several  railroad  lines  for 
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example,  is  of  immediate  curtailment 
and  abandonment  or  of  mergers  which 
will  result  in  eventual  abandonment. 
Consequently,  the  Federal  Government 
must  contribute  a  certain  portion  of 
Federal  funds  to  keep  our  transit  fa- 
cilities running.  Whether  we  term  these 
temporary  subsidies,  interim  relief,  or 
grants  to  defray  operating  deficits,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  first  order  of 
business  is.  in  the  New  York  reglcm.  to 
transport  77.000  New  Jerseyans  daily  to 
New  York  City  and  to  make  siire  that 
the  other  123,000  commuters  from  Con- 
necticut and  New  York  also  make  it  to 
their  Jobs  in  the  metropolitan  region. 

The  concept  of  government  subsidies 
for  operating  losses  is  hardly  a  new  one. 
My  own  State  has  been  paying  out  be- 
tween $6  and  $7  million  a  year  for  the 
last  6  years  to  the  Erie-Lackawanna,  the 
Jersey  Central,  and  the  Pennsy.  Con- 
necticut has  authorized  a  subsidy  of  up 
to  $4^2  niillion  annually  to  keep  the  New 
Haven  in  operation.  And  New  York  set 
up  a  separate  corporation,  back  in  1954, 
to  run  the  Long  Island  Railroad  rather 
tpaxi  let  it  go  out  of  service.  New  York 
City  and  Chicago  have  long  realized  the 
^Necessity  of  subsidizing  their  public 
transportation  systems,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia area  has  established  a  trans- 
portation authority  which  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  doing  the  same  thing. 

In  short,  whatever  long-term  arrange- 
ments we  make  for  the  prosperity  of 
commuter  buses,  subways,  and  railroads, 
our  short-term  problem  is  one  of  their 
continued  existence,  and  for  this  the 
lines  must  have  help  to  meet  their  day- 
to-day  operating  deficits. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  squarely 
faces  this  portion  of  the  problem  and 
provides,  on  a  two-third,  one-third 
matching  basis,  for  Federal  funds  to  help 
defray  the  out-of-pocket  operating 
losses  of  any  transportation  facility 
which  provides  commuter  services  In  a 
metropolitan,  urban  area. 

Second,  to  merely  hand  out,  year  after 
year,  payments  to  meet  deficits,  would 
be  throwing  good  money  after  bad. 
There  must  be  a  massive  effort  made  to 
modernize  equipment,  to  purchase  great 
numbers  of  new  cars  and  buses,  to  make 
service  more  efficient,  to  cut  labor  costs 
where  possible,  and  to  institute  all  pos- 
sible economies  in  the  nmning  of  the 
lines.  Essentially,  what  is  needed  is  a 
long-range  capital  Improvement  pro- 
gram which,  once  put  into  final  effect, 
can  either  lessen  deficits  to  the  minimal 
level  where  they  can  be  totally  borne  by 
the  State  or  local  governments,  or  can 
eliminate  them  entirely. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  would  make  these 
grants  on  a  two-third,  one-third  match- 
ing basis,  not  to  the  cqierating  applicant 
itself,  but  to  a  public  transportation  au- 
thority which  has  broad  responsibilities 
for  maintenance  of  commuter  transpor- 
tation and  upon  whose  contribution  the 
ratio  is  based.  For  example,  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Commuter  Transpor- 
tation Authority,  or  Connecticut's  Public 
Transportation  Authority  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  such  aid.  The  excellent  sugges- 
tion of  Dwlght  Palmer,  New  Jersesr's  ex- 
perienced and  knowledgeable  State  high- 


way commissioner,  that  his  agency  be 
expanded  into  a  more  comprehensive 
Department  of  Transportation  would 
probably  bring  such  a  Department  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  legislation.  On 
a  broader  level,  the  existing  tristate 
transportation  commission  could  be 
given  the  powers  and  authority  to  take 
advantage  of  such  assistance. 

The  central  requirement  of  this  bill 
is  that  no  grant  shall  be  made  unless 
the  public  transportation  body  and  the 
particular  applicant  to  be  assisted  have 
submitted    a   comprehensive    commuter 
service  improvement  plan — which   sets 
forth  a  program — for  capital  improve- 
ments to  be  undertaken  by  such  rail- 
road for  the  purpKjse  of  providing  more 
efficient,    economical,    and    convenient 
commuter  service  in  an  urban  area,  and 
for  placing  the  commuter  operations  of 
such  railroad  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
In  operation,  a  State  or  independent 
public  body  with  transportation  respon- 
sibilities, will  submit  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  a  complete,  long- 
term  program  setting  out  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  its  operating  defi- 
cits must  be  met  and  a  comprehensive 
schedule  for  capital  improvements.     I 
am  hopeful  that  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing the  benefits  which  I  have  outlined, 
this  legislation  will  also  stimulate  crea- 
tion of  the  broad  regional  transportation 
authorities  which  have  proven  so  suc- 
cessful in  dealing  with  the  complex  and 
interrelated  problems  of  planning  trans- 
portation for  a  particular  metropolitan 
region.    The  Massachusetts  Bay  Trans- 
portation   Authority     and    the    newly 
emerging     Southeastern     Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Authority  are  outstand- 
ing examples  of  the  successful  use  of 
these  far-ranging  public  authorities. 

In  order  to  insure,  so  far  as  possible, 
that  this  will  not  turn  into  another 
never-ending  program  of  government 
subsidies,  we  have  written  a  10-year  lim- 
it into  the  program  and  have  given  the 
Secretary  discretion,  when  necessary,  to 
extend  individual  grant  programs  for  an 
additional  5  years. 

This  measure  also  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
subsidy  program,  comparing  it  with  oth- 
er subsidy  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  the  efficacy  of  this 
program  in  assuring  adequate  lurban 
conunuter  service,  not  just  in  the  North- 
east, but  throughout  the  country. 

It  also  assures  that  no  grant  wUl  be 
approved  unless  it  fulfills  the  long-range 
comprehensive  urban  transportation  re- 
quirements applicable  to  the  capital 
grants  portion  of  the  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act. 

As  a  piece  of  companion  legislation,  I 
am  also  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
forestall  the  kind  of  action  which  the 
management  of  certain  railroad  lines, 
like  the  Erie-Lackawanna,  is  so  anxious 
to  take.  Instead  of  allowing  abandon- 
ment of  service  on  the  grounds  it  ciu-- 
rently  does,  which  are  mostly  financial, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissfon 
must  first  require  that  a  carrier  have 
made  good  faith  efforts  to  take  full  ad- 
vEintage  of  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
muter service  bill.  In  this  way,  com- 
muter lines  will  not  be  allowed  to  totally 
abandon  their  responsibilities  to  the  pub- 
lic without  having  made  the  attempt — 


requiring  time  and  imagination  and 
will — to  arrive  at  sound  constructive 
growth  plans  which  will  enable  them  to 
get  on  their  feet  again.  In  short,  we 
will  give  all  possible  help  to  keep  the  rail- 
roads in  business,  but  we  will  not  tolerate 
their  Just  walking  out  of  the  picture  be- 
cause that  is  the  simple  way  out. 

I  realize  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  the 
money  to  finance  even  a  sizable  portion 
of  what  needs  to  be  done  overall  through- 
out the  country  in  this  field.  However, 
I  do  believe  we  could  make  a  major  con- 
tribution toward  finding  a  solution  to 
some  of  the  major  problems  with  a  very 
modest  $75  million  per  year,  as  provided 
in  my  bill,  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

In  conclusion,  this  bill  is  not  a  com- 
plete answer  to  all  the  problems  of  com- 
muter transportation  facing  the  Nation. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  it  may  provide 
a  system  for  discovering  many  solutions 
to  a  conflict  which,  if  not  resolved,  will 
lead  to  utter  chaos  in  most  urban  com- 
mimities  witliin  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  request 
unanimous  consent  for  these  bills  to  lie 
on  the  table  for  1  week  for  additional  co- 
sponsors  and  for  the  text  of  these  bills 
to  be  printed  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Recokd,  and  will 
lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wnxuics 
of  New  Jersey,  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  appropriately  referred,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  bill  (S.  511)  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  au- 
thorize certain  grants  to  assure  adequate 
commuter  service  in  urban  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  as 
follows: 

a.  611 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds — 

(1)  "Hiat  over  70  per  centtun  of  tb«  Na- 
tion's popxUatlon  lives  In  urban  areas,  and  It 
Is  anticipated  that  by  1086  80  per  centum 
of  the  population  will  be  concentrated  In 
such  areas; 

(2)  That  transportation  Is  the  llfeblood 
of  an  urbanized  society  and  the  health  and 
welfare  of  that  society  depends  upon  the 
provisions  of  efficient,  economical,  and  con- 
venient transportation; 

(3)  That  for  many  years  the  mass  trans- 
portation Industry  served  capably  and  jwoflt- 
ably  the  transportation  needs  of  the  urban 
areas  of  the  country: 

(4)  Tb&t  In  recent  years  the  maintenance 
of  even  minimal  commuter  service  In  urban 
areas  has  become  so  flnanclaUy  burdensome 
as  to  threaten  the  continuation  of  this  vital 
service; 

(6)  That  some  mass  transportation  com- 
panies are  now  engaged  In  developing  pre- 
liminary plans  for,  or  are  actually  carrying 
out,  comprehensive  projects  to  revitalise 
their  commuter  operations:  and 

(6)  That  Immediate  substantial  Rsderal 
aslstance  Is  needed  on  an  interim  basis  to 
enable  many  mass  transportation  companies 
to  continue  to  provide  vital  cmxmiuter  serv- 
ice during  the  period  required  to  oveiiiaul 
and  revitalize  commuter  operations  and  to 
place  such  operations  on  a  aound  flnanrfal 
basis. 
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Sec.  a.  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  18  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  11,  and  12  as  sections  7,  8. 
9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13,  respectively  and  by  add- 
ing after  section  6  a  new  section  as  follovs: 

"INTKRXIC      AaSIBTANCX     TO      ASSVKE     ADKQUATB 
COMKXITKB  SEBVICS  IN  ITRBAN  AKZAS 

"SBC.  6.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
Interim  assistance  on  an  experimental  basis 
to  assure  adequate  commuter  service  in 
\irban  areas,  tbe  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  or  local  public 
body  or  agency  tbereof  to  enable  such  State 
or  public  body  or  agency  thereof  to  assist 
any  mass  transportation  company  which 
maintains  commuter  service  In  an  urban 
area  within  the  Jiirlsdlctlon  of  such  State 
or  public  body  or  agency  thereof  to  defray 
operating  deficits  Incurred  as  the  result  of 
providing  such  service  to  such  areas.  No 
grant  shall  be  provided  under  this  section  to 
any  State  or  local  public  body  or  agency 
thereof  to  assist  any  mass  transportation 
company  unless  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  commuter  services  provided  by  such 
company  are  needed  for  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram referred  to  in  section  4(a),  and  (2) 
such  State,  public  body,  or  agency  and  such 
company  have  Jointly  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  comprehensive  commuter  service 
improvement  plan  which  is  approved  by  him 
and  which  sets  forth  a  program,  meeting 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary,  for 
capital  Improvements  to  be  \indertaken  by 
such  company  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
more  el&cient,  economical,  and  convenient 
commuter  service  in  an  urban  area,  and  for 
placing  the  commuter  operations  of  such 
company  on  a  sound  finainclal  basis.  No  mass 
transportation  company  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion for  a  period  In  excess  of  ten  years,  ex- 
cept that  tbe  Secretary  may  authorize  such 
assistance  for  an  additional  period,  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years,  if  he  determines  that  an 
extension  Is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  such 
company  to  carry  out  Its  commuter  service 
Improvement  plan. 

"(b)  Any  grant  under  this  section  to  a 
State  or  local  public  body  or  agency  to  defray 
the  operating  deficit  of  any  mass  transpor- 
tation company  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  two  times  the  amount  of  financial 
assistance  provided  by  such  State,  public 
body,  or  agency  to  such  company  to  defray 
such  deficit,  and  any  assistance  provided 
under  this  section  shall  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable  be  coordinated  with  other 
assistance  provided  under  this  Act. 

"(c)  To  finance  grants  under  this  section 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  «76.000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1968,  1969,  1970,  1971,  and  1972.  Any 
amount  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended;  and  any  amount  au- 
thorized but  not  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding 
fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3648 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  make  advance  or 
progress  payments  on  account  of  any  grant 
made  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  operation  of  the  subsidy  program  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  as  compared  with 
other  operating  subsidy  programs  carried  out 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  efficacy  of  such  program  In 
assuring  adequate  commuter  service  In  urban 
areas.  Tbe  Secretary  shall  submit  an  in- 
terim report  of  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  tbe  Congress  not  later  than 
June  30,  1969,  and  a  final  report  of  such 
flwt^iTigM  and  recommendations  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  June 
30. 1972. 

"(e)  No  grants  shall  be  made  under  this 
•ectlon  after  June  30,  1973,  except  pursiiant 
to  a  commitment  entered  Into  prior  to  such 
date." 

Sac.  3.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
IVansportatlon  Act  of  1964  (as  redesignated 


by  section  2  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  1,  1966"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "July  1  of  each  of  the  years  1967, 
1968,  1969.  1970,  and  1971." 

Sxc.  4.  Section  10(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  (as  redesignated 
by  section  2  of  this  Act)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ",  and  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment;"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4); 

(3)  by  striking  out  "serving  the  general 
public"  in  clause  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "serving  commuters  and  others",  and 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  and  the  term  'mass  transporta- 
tion company'  means  any  private  company 
or  public  authority  or  agency  providing  mass 
transportation  service;  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
clause  as  follows: 

"(6)  the  term  'annual  net  operating  defi- 
cit' means  that  part  of  the  annual  operating 
costs  of  a  mass  transportation  company 
whlcih  could  reasonably  have  been  avoided 
by  the  elimination  of  commuter  service  in  an 
urban  area,  less  the  annual  revenues  derived 
by  such  company  from  the  provision  of  such 
service." 

Sac.  5.  Section  13  of  the  Urban  Mass 
IVansportation  Act  of  1964  (as  redesignated 
by  section  2  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  7(b)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  8(b) ". 

The  bill  (S.  512)  to  amend  section  13a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  relating 
to  the  discontinuanoe  or  change  of  cer- 
tain operations  or  services  of  common 
carriers  by  rail,  in  order  to  require  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  give 
full  consideration  to  all  financial  assist- 
ance available  before  permitting  any 
such  discontinuance  or  change,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
as  follows: 

S.S12 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 13(a)  (1)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  (49  UJ3.C.  13a(l) )  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "If,  after  hearing  in  such  investiga- 
tion," the  following:  'Including  full  consid- 
eration of  any  financial  assistance  available 
pursuant  to  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  or  any  other  law  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  such  operation  or  service  and 
the  efTcrta  of  such  carrier  or  carriers  to  ob- 
tain such  assistance,". 

Sxc.  2.  Section  13a  (2)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.SX).  13a(2) )  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  '"The  Commission  may 
grant  such  authority  only  after  full  hearing" 
a  comma  and  tbe  following:  "including  full 
consideration  of  any  financial  assistance 
available  pursuant  to  tbe  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  or  any  other  law  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  such  operation  or 
service  and  the  efforts  of  such  carrier  or  car- 
riers to  obtain  such  assistance,". 


ADULT  HEALTH  PROTECTION  ACT 
OP  1967 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  establish  health 
screening  programs  In  a  limited  number 
of  regional  and  community  centers 
equipped  with  the  latest  in  instrumenta- 
tion and  communlcBtlon  systems.  The 
service  would  be  free  and  voluntary  for 
persons  of  age  50  or  over,  and  it  could 


become  the  cornerstone  for  a  genuine 
national  eftort  to  prevent  or  reduce 
chronic  disease  by  detecting  it  in  its 
early  stages. 

Few  national  goals  could  be  more 
urgent. 

We  have  been  told  within  recent  weeks 
that  chronic  disease  in  the  United  States 
takes  an  economic  toll  of  $57.8  billion 
annually  in  direct  £ind  indirect  costs. 

We  have  also  been  told  that  we  spend 
Just  a  small  fraction  of  that  sum  for 
the  prevention  of  Illness. 

In  other  words,  we  treat  disease  when 
it  occurs;  we  do  not  attempt  to  put  ob- 
stacles in  its  path.  We  give  disease  a 
head  start,  and  then  we  nm  to  catch  up 
with  it,  after  It  has  already  begun  to 
cause  damage. 

Would  prevention  not  be  better  than 
an  almost  total  reliance  on  treatment? 

And  now  with  the  advent  of  medicare, 
do  we  not  have  one  more  compelling 
economic  reason  to  prevent  chronic  dis- 
ease? 

Why,  we  should  ask  ourselves,  must 
we  pay  out  money  for  hospital  care  of 
illnesses  that  might  have  been  held  at 
bay  if  caught  in  time? 

Why,  with  the  need  and  demand  for 
medicare,  do  not  we  turn  our  attention 
to  ideas  and  actions  that  will  reduce 
illness  and  the  cost  of  treating  Illness? 

And  why,  in  a  Nation  capable  of  deep 
compassion,  have  we  not  concerned  our- 
selves more  effectively  with  the  peo- 
ple who  are  weakened,  crippled,  or 
killed  by  chronic  illness? 

Eighty-seven  million  persons  in  the 
United  States  now  suffer  from  at  least 
one  chronic  condition — including  more 
than  seven  out  of  10  persons  of  age  45 
or  over. 

Of  all  who  suffer,  22.6  million  must 
limit  their  physical  activity  in  some  way. 

Heart  disease  alone  afiSicts  14.6  mil- 
lion individuals  and  13  million  know  the 
anguish  of  arthritis. 

Of  the  1.5  million  persons  in  medical 
institutions,  the  great  majority  are 
there  because  of  chronic  disability. 

With  disheartening  statistics  such  as 
these — and  there  are  many  more — can 
we  In  this  Nation  honestly  believe  that 
we  have  done  all  that  can  be  done  to 
fight  disease  before  it  overtakes  its  mil- 
lions of  victims? 

Treatment,  however  superb  the  tech- 
niques or  the  care,  is  fundamentally  a 
defeat.  It  is  an  attempt  to  repair  dam- 
age after  it  has  occurred,  but  we  must 
do  more  than  deal  with  outright  phys- 
ical disaster  or  long-term  attrition.  We 
must  take  positive  preventive  action 
while  it  is  stiU  early  enough  to  matter. 

The  bill  I  submit  today  would,  I  am 
convinced,  give  us  some  of  the  resources 
we  need  to  be  most  effective,  most  stra- 
tegically. Its  provisions  are  modest,  but 
this  bill  could  lead  us  to  a  new  national 
standard  of  health  maintenance.  Early 
detection  of  chronic  illness  could  become 
as  much  a  part  of  our  lives  as  fire  pro- 
tection or  vaccination  against  smallpox. 

STIMICABT  or  PROVISIONS 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Surgeon 
General  to  make  grants  to  medical 
schools,  community  hospitals,  health  de- 
partments, and  other  public  or  non- 
profit agencies  to  establish  and  operate 
health  protection  centers. 
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REGIONAL   HEALTH   PROTECTION   CEITrEES 

The  regional  health  protection  centers 
would  provide  a  series  of  basic  tests  to 
detect  abnormalities  in  the  cardiovascu- 
lar, respiratory,  gastrointestinal,  geni- 
tourinary and  musculoskeletal  systems, 
as  well  as  defects  in  metabolism  and  or- 
gans of  special  sense.   Specific  diseases  or 
conditions  to  be  tested  for  might  include 
first,  hypertension,  heart  muscle  enlarge- 
ment, and  disease;  second,  mouth,  lung, 
breast,  cervical,  and  other  cancer;  third, 
diabetes;  fourth,  kidney  disease;  fifth, 
glaucoma;  sixth,  tuberculosis;  seventh, 
rheumatoid  arthritis;  eighth,  gastroin- 
testinal bleeding;   ninth,  anemia;   10th 
obesity;   11th,  respiratory  insufficiency; 
12th.  vision  impairment;  13th,  hearing 
impairment;    14th.    hyperchloresterole- 
mia:  and  15th,  gout. 

The  tests  would  be  administered  by 
technicians,  nurses,  and  medical  special- 
ists using  automated  or  semlautomated 
equipment  which  has  alieady  been  prov- 
en to  give  swift,  accurate,  and  reliable 
results.  The  results  of  these  tests  along 
with  data  provided  by  the  person  under- 
going the  health  appraisal,  would  be  fed 
into  a  computer.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
battery  of  tests  could  be  administered 
within  2  labours.  _,    ^  i.„ 

The  results  of  the  tests,  summarized  by 
the  computer,  would  be  referred  to  the 
private  physician  of  the  person  tested. 
In  cases  where  the  person  either  did 
not  have  a  private  physician  or  was 
medically  indigent,  the  test  would  be  re- 
ferred to  a  physician  in  accordance  with 
loc3.1  or&c^icc. 

The  regional  health  protection  cen- 
ters are  intended  to  provide  an  efiBcient 
means  for  the  detection  of  abnormalities 
or  indications  of  disease.  They  would 
not  replace  full  examinations.  Their 
purpose  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
examining  physician  a  summary  of  basic 
data  and  to  place  promptly  under  a 
physicians'  care  a  person  with  indica- 
tions of  possible  disease. 

The  centers  would  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  physicians,  but  they  would  be 
principally  staffed  by  technical  person- 
nel. Health  counselors  would  be  on  the 
gtaffs  of  the  centers  to  explain  the  pur- 
pose of  the  tests,  to  insiu-e  proper  referral 
and  to  follow  up  those  cases  where 
prompt  medical  treatment  was  indicated 
by  the  tests. 

Health  appraisals  and  disease  detec- 
tion tests  would  be  available  to  any  per- 
son age  50  or  above  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
The  regional  health  protection  centers 
would  conduct  training  programs  in  the 
operation  of  technical  disease  detection 
procedures  and  would  research  and  de- 
velop new  disease  detection  tests  and 
equipment.  Additional  grants  to  the  re- 
gional centers  would  be  authorized  for 
operational  research  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  internships  to  give  on-the- 
job  training  to  physicians,  nurses,  social 
workers,  and  technical  personnel.  The 
centers  would  also  conduct  community 
education  programs  on  preventive  health 
care. 

The  availability  of  these  testing  serv- 
ices would  be  intended  to  encourage  men 
and  women  approaching  retirement  to 
take  regular  health  examinations  and  to 
facilitate  the  giving  of  full  examinations 
l^  practicing  physicians. 


COMMUNrrT    HEALTH   PROTECTION   CENTERS 

The  Surgeon  General  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  medical 
schools,  commimity  hospitals,  and  other 
community  health  service  agencies  for 
the  establishment  of  community  health 
protection  centers.  They  would  be 
linked  by  data  tnmsmission  lines  to  the 
regional  centers  and  could  use  the  more 
sophisticated  electronic  equipment  and 
other  facilities  of  the  regional  centers 
for  the  evaluation  of  some  tests. 

One  of  the  criteria  for  the  awarding 
of  grants  to  regional  centers  would  be 
their  ability  to  provide  services  to  the 
small  community  centers.  Although  the 
community  centers  would  be  directly 
connected  to  the  regional  centers,  they 
would  not  necessarily  be  operated  by  the 
same  institutions  which  ran  the  regional 
centers.  One  purpose  of  the  community 
centers  would  be  to  make  the  services  of 
the  regional  centers  more  widely  avail- 
able to  a  greater  number  of  people.  Spe- 
cial f  acillUes  might  be  developed  to  meet 
particular  needs.  For  example,  mobile 
units  might  be  used  in  rural  areas. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

A  12-man  Advisory  Council  on  Adult 
Health  Protection  would  be  established 
to  advise  and  assist  the  Surgeon  General 
in  the  administration  of  this  program. 

The  Surgeon  General  would  be  au- 
thorized to  contract  with  educational  in- 
stitutions or  other  appropriate  organiza- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  educational 
programs.  He  would  also  be  authorized 
to  contract  with  profit  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations for  the  research  and  devel- 
opment of  equipment,  systems,  or  proc- 
esses which  would  improve  disease 
detection  procedures. 

Let  me  emphasize— this  point  bears 
emphasis— that  the  centers  would  not  be 
treatment  centers.  They  would  not  be 
diagnostic  centers.  They  would  be  lab- 
oratories which  give  data  to  physicians, 
who  would  interpret  that  data  and  deal 
directly  with  patients  when  consultation 
would  be  needed. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  requires 
that  in  every  case  the  results  of  the 
screening  test  be  given  to  a  practicing 
physician.  The  health  protection  cen- 
ters would  not  be  equipped  or  intended  to 
provide  treatment,  although  the  staff  of 
the  centers  would  be  expected  to  follow 
up  oases  and  to  make  sure  that  a  par- 
ticipant was  promptly  brought  imder  a 
doctor's  care  If  treatment  was  indicated 
by  the  tests.  Even  should  the  screening 
tests  show  no  Indications  of  possible 
disease,  the  data  would  provide  basic  in- 
formation to  a  physician  on  his  patient 
which  would  be  extremely  helpful  for 
a  full  physical  examination  by  a  doctor 
or  as  base  line  data  in  future  examina- 
tions. 

Doctors  would  thus  be  given  more  time 
to  perform  the  executive,  expert  func- 
tions that  only  they  can  perform.  They 
would  be  given  more  time  and  more  facts 
to  help  more  people. 

As  the  population  continues  to  In- 
crease— especially  the  elderly  population 
which  Lb  most  susceptible  to  chronic 
disease  and  disability— physicians  and 
others  in  the  health  professions  will  need 
all  the  time  they  can  get. 


HKALTH     StTBCOMMTrrSE    FINSINCB 


Mr.  President.  I  introduced  an  iden- 
tical bill  (S.  2983)  last  February  and 
said  at  that  time  that  It  was  urgently 
needed.  Supporting  my  arguments  were 
excerpts  from  letters  written  by  eminent 
representatives  of  medicine  and  related 
professions. 

Representative  John  Fogarty,  who  had 
long  sought  adequate  health  care  for  all 
Americans,  Introduced  the  bill  on  the 
same  day,  and  he  made  an  eloquent  plea 
for  early  attention  by  Congress.  As 
always,  he  was  in  the  forefront  of  action 
for  new  health  advances.  As  one  who 
knew  him  well  in  the  House,  I  was  deeply 
saddened  by  his  passing.  Congress  and 
the  Nation  have  lost  a  great  legislator 
and  a  remarkable  man. 

As  each  of  us  well  remembers,  1966  was 
a  busy  year  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
There  were  not  enough  hours  for  full 
consideration  of  the  Adult  Health  Protec- 
tion Act— or  "preventicare,"  as  it  has 
been  nicknamed. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  of  the  Elderly  In  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  conducted 
hearings  that  bear  directly  upon  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bin  submitted  here  today. 

I  might  add  that  the  hearings  were 
not  concerned  with  a  specific  bill.  The 
Committee  on  Aging  does  not  consider 
legislation;  it  conducts  studies  and 
makes  recommendations  for  action.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  value  of  such  stud- 
ies wsis  amply  demonirtrated  Mice  again 
in  this  case.  Knowledgeable  witnesses — 
Including  physicians,  State  public  health 
directors,  medical  economists,  experts  in 
medical  electronics,  and  sociologists — 
came  to  Washington  to  give  facts  and 
opinions  necessary  for  full  understand- 
ing of  modem  health  screening  and  its 
implications  when  applied  on  a  national 
scale. 

Senator  Maurlne  Neuberger,  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  performed  a  valu- 
able public  service,  it  seems  to  me,  when 
she  conducted  the  hearings  and  related 
studies.  In  the  final  months  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Senate  career,  she  once  again 
expressed  effective  interest  In  the  health 
resources  of  our  Nation. 

A  siunmary  of  the  testimony  taken  in 
September  during  3  days  of  hearings  ap- 
pears in  a  subcommittee  report  "Detec- 
tion and  Prevention  of  Chronic  Disease 
Utilizing  Multiphasic  Health  Screening 
Techniques."  was  published  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  and  it  was  worthy  of  the  wide- 
spread attention  it  received. 

The  major  recommendation  of  that  re- 
port is  thoroughly  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Adult  Health  Protection 
Act  introduced  by  CMigressmtm  Fogarty 
and  myself. 

The  subcommittee  recommendation 
was  as  follows: 

Federal  legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
establUh  a  mxUtlphaslc  screening  program  on 
a  large-scale  basU  with  eventual  expansion 
nationwide. 

Furthermore,  the  report  said  that 
multiphasic  screening— the  simultane- 
ous testing  for  one  or  more  illnesses — 
"offers  the  possibility  of  converting  'an 
ounce  of  prevention*  from  a  proverb  into 
an  avenue  of  health  for  the  Nation." 

Senator  Neuberger  made  it  clear  in  her 
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foreword  to  the  report  that  multiphasic 
screening  alone  will  not  end  all  health 
care  deficiencies  in  this  Nation. 

But— 

She  added — 
it  can  become,  as  one  witness  described  It,  a 
"new  entity"  providing  a  much-needed  serv- 
ice Willie  It  alerts  public  officials  and  pri- 
vate dUaens  to  the  need  for  preventive  medi- 
cine. 

Weighty  facts  and  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  such  conclusions  appear  fre- 
quently in  the  648  pages  of  hearing 
transcript  and  appendixes.  I  wish  that 
I  could  quote  at  length  from  the  testi- 
mony, but  I  will  attempt  instead  to  sum- 
marize the  major  subcommittee  findings 
and  the  reasons  for  them. 

First.  The  subcommittee  found  that 
the  economic  and  sociological  costs  of 
chronic  disease  are  intolerable,  but  that 
thla  Nation  is  spending  relatively  little 
on  programs  to  prevent  disease. 

Many  of  the  statistics  on  chronic  dis- 
ease costs  used  earlier  in  this  speech  are 
from  a  study  discussed  at  some  length 
during  the  subcommittee  hearing.  That 
study,  Impressive  as  It  was,  could  tell 
only  the  dollars  and  cents  cost  of  chronic 
disease.  There  Is  much,  much  more  to 
the  story.  ^  ^^ 

From  Dean  Walter  Seattle,  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, for  example,  the  subcommittee 
received  this  statement: 

Far  too  often  long-term  Illness  reeults  in 
the  Icsa  of  self-mastery  and  an  Increased 
emphasis  on  dependency — physical,  psycho- 
logical, emotional,  economic  and  social — ^In 
a  society  which  places  a  high  value  on  In- 
dependence. ...  To  the  community  and  so- 
ciety, the  social  significance  of  chronic  dis- 
ease m\ist  be  that  of  the  loss  of  our  basic 
human  resources.  Our  goal  should  be  to 
conserve  resources  and  enhance  their  con- 
tributions to  the  society. 

Furthermore,  said  the  dean,  depend- 
ency Increases  the  demands  oa  already 
overworked  professional  and  technical 
manpower  in  the  helping  professions,  in- 
cluding those  concerned  with  medical 
care  and  social  service. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Ritter  of  the 
RItter  Institute  in  St.  Louis  said  that 
chronic  Illness  has  an  impact  on  the  very 
structure  of  the  family: 

For  some  the  statistics  on  the  mounting 
tide  of  chronic  Ulness  and  Its  damaging 
effects  may  seem  distant  or  academic  In  na- 
ture only.  If.  however,  one  coxild  go  be- 
hind the  statUttea  to  the  individual  or 
Individuals  affected — one  wotUd  then  be 
better  able  to  measure  its  damaging  effects 
by  seeing  It  engulf  the  Individual  or  fam- 
Uy  In  pain  or  despair  or  death — ^by  seeing 
It  sap  the  foundation  of  f amUy  Uf e  and  com- 
munity life  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Another  witness,  chief  of  the  geron- 
tolonr  section  in  a  Brooldyn  hospital 
gave  a  gripping  description  of  the  ef- 
fects of  chronic  illness  on  individual 
people: 

Tba  Stattstlca  I  have  quoted,  being  ag- 
gregate entlUes,  fall  to  convey  the  con- 
sequences In  terms  of  people — ^Individual 
people.  It  Is  in  the  microcosm  of  clinical 
practice  that  they  become  meaningful. 

llie  ao-year-old  man,  a  diabetic,  with 
gangme  of  a  foot,  who  refuses  to  permit 
amputation  despite  his  constant  pain, 
drags  his  wife,  his  children,  and  their  fam- 
ilies aU  into  his  own  orbit  of  despondency, 
bickering,     and     emotional    tnrmolL    Or 


again,  the  55-year-old  widow  crippled  by 
arthritis,  living  with  an  unmarried  daugh- 
ter, who  Is  living  her  life  out  In  qtilet 
desperation.  The  75-year-old  man  who 
prided  himself  on  the  Ibct  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  pbyslcan,  untU  a  chronic  sore  on 
his  face  began  enlarging,  and  now  Is  a 
hideous,  foul-smelling  disfigurement.  We 
can  go  on,  literally  ad  nauseam. 

Second.  A  second  major  conclusion 
suggested  by  several  of  the  findings  is 
that  multiphasic  screening  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  practical  and  effec- 
tive, and  that  more  widespread  screen- 
ing would  hasten  new  technological 
breakthroughs  and  reduced  costs. 

Perhaps  the  most  succinct  statement 
on  present  status  of  screening  programs 
was  given  by  Dr.  Lester  Goodman,  Chief 
of  the  Biomedical  ESnglneering  and  In- 
strumentation Branch  in  the  National 
Institute  of  Health.    He  said: 

I  would  point  out  that  technical  feasibility 
Is  established.  The  major  question  remain- 
ing Is  concerned  with  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources  to  accelerate  development. 

A  very  similar  conclusion  was  reached 
by  E>r.  Lester  Breslow,  director  of  the 
California  State  Department  of  Public 
Health.  Dr.  Breslow  has  long  been  aware 
of  the  potential  value  of  multiphasic 
screening,  and  he  has  worked  with  the 
Kaiser  Foundation  and  other  organiza- 
tions on  screening  projects.  Here  is  his 
estimate  of  the  present  situation: 

What  has  been  acbieved  In  the  case  of 
tuberculosis,  diabetes,  cancer  of  the  uterus, 
and  other  forms  of  cancer,  hypertensive  heart 
diesase,  and  many  other  chronic  diseases.  Is 
d\ie  to  a  relatively  simple  form  of  attack  on 
the  problem.  That  attack  consists  of  early 
detection  of  the  disease  process  and  prompt 
treatment  with  modern  methods.  The  tech- 
nical basis  for  a  sticctssful  attack  on  many 
important  chronic  diseases  is  well  estab- 
lished. All  that  is  needed  is  an  organisation 
in  the  full-scale  application  of  available 
tools  (H  173).     (Emphasis  added.) 

The  subcommittee  arranged  for  a 
demonstration — in  the  hearing  room  it- 
self— of  some  of  the  very  latest  instru- 
mentation already  in  use  or  available  for 
health  screening  programs. 

One  automated  chemical  analysis  In- 
strument divided  a  thimbleful  of  blood 
into  12  samples  and  performed  a  sepa- 
rate test  on  each.  Findings  were  printed 
automatically  on  it  convenient  form. 
We  were  told  that  about  500  findings 
can  now  be  turned  out  in  1  hour,  and 
that  within  another  5  years  or  so  a  ma- 
chine of  this  kind  may  be  able  to  turn 
out  about  2,000  findings  an  hour.  To 
keep  such  data  manageable,  computers 
can  be  put  to  work.  One  model  is 
capable  of  taking  the  blood  sample  as 
soon  as  It  comes  out  of  the  patient's  arm 
and  maintaining  the  identity  of  that 
sample  automatically  until  results  are 
printed  up. 

We  also  witnessed  computer  analysis 
of  electrocardiograms  and  spirograms. 
The  computer  was  a  few  miles  away,  and 
the  data  was  transmitted  through  or- 
dinary telephone  wires.  Findings  came 
back  by  way  of  teletype.  We  also 
watched  a  computer  take  a  medical  his- 
tory from  a  person  who  operated  a  key- 
board in  order  to  answer  questions 
flashed  on  a  cathode-ray  screen. 

You  will  find  descriptions  of  the  dem- 
onstration In  the  report  and  in  the  hear- 


ing transcript,  but  I  wUl  take  another 
moment  now  to  give  a  personal  reaction 
to  one  of  the  memorable  moments  from 
the  hearing. 

Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White,  as  we  wen 
know,  is  renowned  as  a  cardiologist  and 
as  an  authority  on  health  practices.  He 
was  a  witness  at  the  hearing,  and  told 
why  prevention  of  disease  should  start 
long  before  the  first  symptoms  appear. 
Then,  much  younger  men  addressed  the 
subcommittee  and  demonstrated  their 
electronic  wonders.  Dr.  White  was  fas- 
cinated. It  was  obvious,  I  thought,  that 
some  of  the  equipment  was  new  to  him, 
but  he  had  already  begun  to  think  of 
ways  in  which  it  could  be  useful  to  him. 
In  fact,  he  came  back  to  the  microphone 
for  a  few  more  words  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. Dr.  White,  wliite  haired  as  he  is, 
is  young  in  outlook  and  spirit.  It  was 
good  to  see  him  In  action. 

Multiphasic  screening,  of  course,  does 
not  utilize  automated  equipment  simply 
for  the  sake  of  complexity.  Such  instru- 
mentation is  used  only  when  it  Is  needed 
to  open  up  screening  to  far  larger  num- 
bers of  persons  than  had  been  possible 
when  other  methods  were  used. 

Quite  often,  however,  even  the  most 
sophisticated  screening  program  will 
employ  simple  tests.  The  test  for  glau- 
coma, for  example,  can  be  performed  by 
hand  with  a  small  device  to  measure 
pressure.    And  yet  it  does  the  Job. 

Many  individuals  who  were  screened 
imder  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
health  screening  program  have  been  in- 
formed, after  taking  the  test,  that  they 
have  early  signs  of  glaucoma.  If  they 
had  not  been  so  informed,  blindness 
could  have  developed  so  gradually  that 
they  might  not  have  even  noticed  the 
decline  in  vision.  Surgery  or  treatment 
can  prevent  such  decline,  but  only  If  ap- 
plied In  time. 

What  kind  of  results  does  screening 
produce?  Much  testimony  on  testing 
for  one  disease  at  a  time  is  in  the  hear- 
ing records,  and  usually  such  testing  is 
effective.  We  all  know,  for  example,  of 
successful  programs  to  detect  tuber- 
culosis or  diabetes.  Multiphasic  screen- 
ing is  similarly  effective,  and  it  saves 
time  by  making  It  possible  for  partici- 
pants to  have  several  tests  at  one  visit 
At  the  Kaiser  Foimdatlon  multiphasic 
clinic,  about  which  I  will  talk  In  detail 
a  little  later,  the  results  for  1965 — ^when 
39,524  patients  were  screened — were  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Hypertension  and  hypertensive  heart 
disease  was  diagnosed  in  9  percent  of  all 
patients. 

The  electrocardiogram  had  some  ab- 
normality reported  in  20  percent  of  all 
patients. 

Over  the  age  of  50,  25  percent  of 
women  and  31  percent  of  men  had  some 
abnormality  reported. 

In  men  ages  50  to  59,  25  percent;  men 
ages  60  to  69,  35  percent;  and  men  aged 
70  years  or  more.  In  52  percent  of  their 
electrocardiograms,  some  abnormality 
was  reported. 

Similarly,  the  chest  X-ray  had  some 
abnormality  reported  in  24  percent  of  all 
patients  over  age  50.  in  33  percent  of 
women  and  43  percent  of  men. 

In  men  ages  50  to  59.  30  percent;  60 
to  69. 48  percent;  and  in  men  70  years  or 
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more,  68  percent  had  some  abnormality 
reported  in  the  chest  X-ray. 

Pulmonary  emphysema  was  diagnosed 
In  0.5  percent  of  our  women  and  2.5  per- 
cent of  om:  men.  Manunography  X- 
ray  examination  of  the  breasts,  for  can- 
cer detection  showed  that  cancer  of  the 
breast  in  women  aged  50  years  or  more, 
proven  by  surgery,  was  found  in  1  out 
of  every  500  women. 

Visual  acuity  of  20/20  or  20/30  Is  con- 
sidered as  within  normal  limits. 

Visual  acuity  of  20/40  or  less  indicates 
need  for  refraction:  7.5  percent  of  all 
people  had  a  visual  acuity  of  20/40  or 

less. 

For  aged  60  to  69,  It  was  12  percent, 
and  for  age  70  or  more,  26  percent  of 
all  people  had  a  visual  acuity  of  20/40 
or  less. 

Glaucoma  was  diagnosed  in  1  per- 
cent of  our  patients,  and  deafness  in  2.5 
percent. 

The  retinal  photograph  of  the  fundus 
of  the  eye  had  some  abnormality  re- 
ported in  9  percent  of  all  patients. 

The  urine  contained  sugar  in  signifi- 
cant amoimts  in  11.5  percent  of  all  pa- 
tients; urine  protein  in  1.2  percent;  urine 
bacteria  in  significant  amounts  in  1  per- 
cent of  men  and  3  percent  in  all  women. 
Diabetes  was  diagnosed  in  3  percent 
of  all  patients ;  anemia  was  diagnosed  In 
1  percent  of  men,  and  7.5  percent  of 
all  women. 

Gout  was  diagnosed  in  1  percent  of 
men,  osteoarthritis  in  3  percent  of  men 
and  7.5  percent  of  women. 

The  most  common  diagnosis  is  obesity. 
which  was  diagnosed  in  12  percent  of 
men  and  20  percent  of  women. 

Great  benefits  from  a  screening  pro- 
gram of  the  futm-e  were  foreseen  by  an- 
other witness.  She  described  project 
studies  made  by  a  Committee  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  part  of  the  Department's  effort 
to  examine  the  objectives,  benefits,  and 
costs  of  existing  or  potential  programs. 
One  committee  study  evaluated  the 
benefits  that  could  be  expected  from  a 
5-year  cervical  cancer  detection  program 
if  applied  on  a  national  scale. 

If  7  million  women  were  examined 
during  the  5-year  period,  more  than 
80,000  cervical  cancers  would  be  found, 
and  approximately  34,000  cancer  deaths 
averted. 

The  committee  was  able  to  arrive  at 
the  dollar  value  associated  with  such  a 
program  by  using  formulas  showing  esti- 
mated savings  in  high  treatment  costs 
for  invasive  cancer,  as  well  as  the  savings 
that  could  be  expected  from  death 
reduction. 

The  anticipated  payoff,  or  benefit-cost 
ratio  would  be  high,  said  the  witness— 
$9  returned  for  every  dollar  Invested  in 
detection. 

A  newspaper  article  by  Morton  Mlnltz, 
appearing  In  the  December  19  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post,  gave  details  on 
other  studies  by  the  same  HEW  Com- 
mittee. 

A  program  for  early  detection  of  breast 
cancer,  for  example,  could  be  expected 
to  cost  $22.5  million,  but  it  would  avert 
2,936  deaths.  The  benefit-cost  ratio 
would  be  $4.4  in  benefits  to  $1  In  costs. 
We  cannot  be  satisfied,  of  course,  to 
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measure  benefits  solely  In  terms  of  dollar 
savings. 

When  we  delay  or  prevent  chronic  ill- 
ness and  the  suffering  it  causes,  we  give 
each  moment  of  Ufe  more  meaning. 
Each  of  us  has  a  claim  on  life's  full 
measure,  and  we  strengthen  that  claim 
when  we  find  new  ways  to  fight  disease. 

HOW  A  CKNTER  WORKS 

Mr.  President,  I  discovered  last  year 
in  my  conversations  about  the  Adult 
Health  Protection  Act  that  many  in- 
dividuals— Including  laymen  and  medi- 
cal practitioners — found  it  diflBcult  to 
visualize  the  workings  of  a  mutiphasic 
screening  center. 

Some  believed  that  screenees  receive 
the  test  findings  and — in  rare  cases 
where  the  computer  or  testing  device 
may  err — would  become  alarmed  or  con- 
fused. And  yet,  all  screening  programs 
that  I  know  of  send  such  data  directly  to 
a  physician  for  interpretation.  If  any 
findings  appear  to  be  questionable,  the 
physician  will  most  certainly  find  them 
and  the  screenee  need  never  know  about 
them.  The  Adult  Health  Protection  Act 
would  employ  similar  procedures. 

Another  common  misgiving  about 
health  screening  had  to  do  with  the  so- 
called  depersonalization  of  the  partici- 
pants. And  yet,  to  judge  by  testimony 
taken  before  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
participsmts  in  health  screening  pro- 
grams are  enthusiastic  about  the  centers 
and  appreciative  about  the  savings  in 
time  made  possible  by  efBcient  routing 
and  scheduling.  One  witness  reminded 
the  subcommittee  that,  although  ma- 
chines are  used  in  screening,  those  ma- 
chines are  manned  by  well-trained  and 
sympathetic  human  beings. 

Still  other  misgivings  are  expressed 
about  potential  Increases  in  the  workload 
of  our  doctors.  After  all,  screening  is  in- 
tended to  reveal  incipient  disease  that 
would  otherwise  go  imdetected,  and  doc- 
tors will  presumably  be  called  upon  to 
take  early  preventive  action.  But  often 
during  our  hearing,  we  heard  a  contrary 
argument.  We  were  told  that  multi- 
phasic screening  could  result  in  consid- 
erable time  savings  for  physicians — an 
important  consideration  in  the  face  of 
severe  and  growing  medical  manpower 
shortages.  One  witness.  In  fact,  gave  us 
this  estimate  of  current  methods  and  the 
time  they  take  from  our  doctors: 

.  .  .  Consider  the  average  practicing  physi- 
cian who,  at  any  point  In  time.  Is  responsible 
for  the  health  of  a  thousand  people.  If  we 
take  the  minimum  figure  of  one  hour  of 
physician  time  per  preventive  examination 
and  provide  such  an  examination  once  every 
two  years  for  each  person,  we  have  to  con- 
clude that  this  doctor  would  need  to  devote 
the  equivalent  of  ten  weeks  of  full  time  each 
year  In  order  to  achieve  the  objective.  There 
are  few  who  believe  that  this  amount  of 
physician  time  can  or  should  be  withdrawn 
from  an  overloaded  schedule  devoted  to  the 
dlagnoBls  and  treatment  of  sickness  which  is 
already  evidenced  or  strongly  suspected. 

Multiphasic  screening — ^by  amsissing 
vital  data  and  making  it  available  in 
convenient  form  for  diagnosis  by  a  doc- 
tor—can help  reduce  demands  on  him 
and  can  help  him  serve  more  people. 

The  subcommittee  report,  I  am  happy 
to  say.  discusses   other  problems  and 


reservations  that  have  arisen  in  discus- 
sions of  a  national  multiphasic  screen- 
ing program,  and  it  gives  due  weight  to 
their  importance.  But  the  report  sees 
none  of  the  problems  as  insunnountable. 
Instead,  it  vigorously  states  that  this  Na- 
tion cannot  wait  until  all  problems  are 
solved  before  it  undertakes  programs  for 
prevention  of  disease. 
We  must — 

The  report  says  at  one  polnt-^ 
consider  our  long-range  goal,  which  is  to 
reduce  the  need  for  costly  and  tlmetaklng 
treatment  of  Illness  by  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  disease. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  screen- 
ing process  must  be  imderstood  by  Con- 
gress and  the  pubUc  if  we  are  to  have 
objective  discussion  of  the  program  I 
propose  here  today.  For  that  reason,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  a  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Morris  Collen,  director  of  the  Per- 
manente  Foundation  Multiphasic  Health 
Screening  Clinic  in  Oakland,  Calif.  This 
clinic  is  associated  with  the  Kaiser  Foun- 
dation health  plan,  a  prepaid  compre- 
hensive medical  care  and  health  program 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

Dr.  Collen  is  a  pioneer  in  the  de- 
velopment of  screening  programs.  He 
believes  that  th^  Oakland  facility  is 
"the  largest  organized  program  that 
functions  on  line  with  a  computer." 
I  might  add  that  many,  many  visitors 
consult  with  Dr.  Collen  each  year 
about  the  techniques  he  has  developed. 
In  his  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. Dr.  Collen  described  20  stations 
at  which  patients  stop  during  2  to 
3  hours  in  the  clinic.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  some  of  the  methods 
and  tests  employed  In  Oakland  would 
not  necessarily  be  part  of  a  program 
authorized  by  the  Adult  Health  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1967.  Nevertheless,  Dr. 
Collen's  testimony  gives  valuable  In- 
sight into  modem  technology  as 
applied  to  screening,  and  I  Insert  his 
statement  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

At  the  first  station,  a  patient  regtsters 
at  the  reception  desk  approximately  every 
3  minutes  from  1  to  8  pjn.  daUy.  Here 
he  receives  a  clipboard  which  contains  a 
medical  questionnaire  form  and  a  deck 
of  cards  which  are  prepunched  with  hla 
medical  record  number  for  computer 
Input. 

This  is  an  actual  deck  of  cards  as  they 
are  prepared  by  the  computer  for  the 
patient   before   his   appointment. 

The  patient  at  station  2  removes  the 
outer  body  garments  In  a  dressing  booth 
and  puts  on  s  disposable  paper  gown. 
The  patient  then  proceeds  to  station  3, 
where  the  six-lead  electrocardiogram  Is 
recorded,  "niese  are  subsequently  read  by 
the  cardiologist,  who  records  his  inter- 
pretation on  a  card,  using  pencU  marks 
which  can  be  sensed  directly  by  a  card- 
reading  machine  for  Input  Into  the  com- 
puter. Automatic  analysis  of  the  electro- 
cardiograms by  the  computer  Is  being 
tested. 

The  patient  drinks  a  solution  of  75  grams 
of  glucose  in  carbonated  water,  and  the  time 
of  glucose  ingestion  is  recorded  by  a  time 
stamp  on  the  back  of  the  card,  and  the 
patient  at  that  time  Is  assigned  a  sequencing 
number  from  1  to  24  for  control  purposes. 

The  patient  then  proceeds  to  receive  a 
chest  x-ray,  which  is  subsequently  read  by 
the  radiologist,  who  records  his  Interpreta- 
tion on  the  mark-sense  card.    X-rays  of  the 
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br«a«t  ftM  perfonned  on  all  women  over  46. 
and  ttieae  are  also  read  by  th*- radlologUto. 
W^bt  and  skin  thlcknese  are  meaaured, 
and  then  by  means  of  an  automated  antbro- 
pometer,  a  dozen  height  and  transverse  body 
meas\irements  are  recorded  directly  onto  the 
patient's  pimchcard  In  3  minutea.  At  the 
next  station,  pulse  rate  and  blood  preesure 
are  measured  and  recorded. 

The  patient  then  returns  to  his  dressing 
booth  and  redresses.  VUual  acuity  Is  then 
tested  by  reading  a  wall  chart,  and  ocular 
tension  Is  meaaured  by  a  nurse  with  a  to- 
nometer, and  the  reading  Is  recorded  on  a 
card.  A  drop  Is  then  placed  In  one  eye  to 
dilate  the  pupil  for  later  retinal  photography. 
The  vital  capacity  Is  meastired  with  a  spi- 
rometer. The  hearing  is  tested  with  an  au- 
tomated axidfbmeter,  and  the  readings  are 
recorded  on  a  mark-sense  card. 

At  station  14.  a  aeU-admlnlstered  medical 
questionnaire  form,  which  the  patient  re- 
ceived at  the  first  station,  and  which  was 
completed  whUe  waiting  between  stattons — 
thla  questionnaire  la  now  audited  by  the. 
nurse.  The  patient  is  then  assigned  to  1 
of  24  questionnaire  booths  In  accordance 
with  the  sequencing  number  which  was  as- 
signed to  the  patient  at  station  4. 

Here  the  patient  receives  a  box  which  con- 
tains a  deck  of  207  punched  cards,  each  hav- 
ing a  separate  question  printed  on  the  card. 
The  questions  have  been  selected  which  are 
adjudged  medically  to  be  of  value  In  dis- 
criminating patients  with  specific  diseases 
from  nondlaeased  persons.  The  patient  re- 
sponds to  each  question  by  taking  the  card 
from  the  top  section  of  the  divided  letter- 
box and  dropping  the  card  into  the  middle 
section  if  hJs  answer  U  "Yes"  or  Into  the  bot- 
tom section  If  the  answer  Is  "No."  This  pro- 
cedure automatically  sorts  "Yee"  responses 
for  direct  input  Into  the  computer  by  means 
of  a  card-reading  machine. 

As  a  part  of  the  preventive  medical  pro- 
gram, the  patient  receives  a  booster  dose  of 
tetanus  toxoid,  and  when  an  ho\ir  has 
elapsed  since  the  ingestion  dose,  the  patient 
la  called  from  the  questionnaire  booth  and 
sent  to  the  laboratory,  where  blood  samples 
are  drawn  for  hemoglobin,  blood  count,  test 
for  syphilis,  and  rheumatoid  factor;  these 
test  factors  axe  recorded  on  the  mark-sense 

cards. 

Also,  eight  blood  chemistry  determina- 
tions— glucose,  albumin,  total  protein,  cho- 
lesterol, creatinine,  uric  acid,  calcium,  and 
transaminase — are  simultaneously  done 
Within  12  minutea  by  the  multichannel 
automated  chemical  analyzer,  with  the  test 
results  directly  punched  In  the  cards.  A 
urine  specimen  Is  collected,  and  tests  are 
done  for  bacteria,  for  the  viine  pH,  glucose, 
blood,  and '  protein  and  the  results  are 
marked  into  the  patient's  test  cards. 

The  patient  then  returns  to  his  question- 
naire booth,  and  when  he  has  completed 
all  of  his  questions,  he  then  goes  to  the  next 
station,  where  a  photograph  is  taken  of  the 
right  retina,  with  a  camera.  These  retinal 
photographa  are  subsequently  read  by  an 
ophthalmologist,  who  records  his  interpre- 
tation on  a  mark-sense  card. 

The  patient  now  returns  to  station  20,  the 
last  station,  where  he  turns  In  his  clipboard 
containing  the  marked  and  punched  cards, 
and  the  qxiestlonnalre  form,  and  there  ex- 
changes the  box  which  contains  assorted 
medical  questionnaire  cards  for  a  second  box 
of  cards  by  which  a  psychological  test  is 
evaluated.  By  the  time  the  patient  turns 
In  this  last  questionnaire,  the  on-line  com- 
puter processing  has  been  completed  and 
supplemental  tests  and  appointments  are 
advised  by  the  programed  rules  of  the  com- 
puter, and  these  are  arranged  for  the  patient. 
Routinely  advised  are  a  sigmoidoscopy  for 
all  patients  aged  40  or  mwe  and  for  all 
women  a  gynecological  examination  with  cer- 
vical smear  for  cancer  detection.  A  majority 
of  the  data  Is  recorded  on  prepunched  or 
mark-sense  cards,  so  as  to  permit  Its  Immedi- 


ate introduction  Into  the  data  processing 
system.  Thus,  as  an  on-line  procedure, 
while  the  patient  waits  at  station  20,  the 
computer  processes  the  InformaUon  from  the 
punched  cards,  from  the  prepunched  sorted 
cards,  and  from  the  reproduced  mark-sense 
cards;  In  the  central  facility  these  punched 
cards  are  entered  dlrettly  Into  the  computer. 
In  the  San  Francisco  facility,  the  punched 
cards  are  read  Into  a  data  communicating 
system,  and  transmitted  via  telephone  line 
to  the  central  computer  In  Oakland,  15  miles 
away.  The  processor  now  goes  through  a 
program  routine  contal«ng  various  test 
limits  and  decision  rules  and  prints  out  a 
report  constituting  "advice"  as  to  any  addi- 
tional procedures  which  should  be  done 
prior  to  the  patient's  next  visit. 

These  advice  rules  have  been  previously 
established  by  the  Internists,  and  the  recep- 
tionist Is  instructed  to  arrange  certain  addi- 
tional tests  and  appointments  for  the  patient 
before  his  physical  examination  visit  with  the 
physician. 

For  example.  If  the  1-hour  serum  glucose 
is  greater  than  a  precletermined  normal  limit 
for  the  patient's  age  and  sex  and  hours  since 
last  food  intake,  the  computer  prints  out 
instructions  to  the  receptionist  to  return  the 
patient  to  station  16  tor  a  2-hour  serum  glu- 
cose. If  a  serious  abnormality  Is  detected,  an 
earlier  appointment  with  the  physician  is  ad- 
vised. As  an  ofl-Une  procedure,  the  com- 
puter collates  and  stores  on  the  random 
access  disk  pack  the  physician  interpreta- 
tions that  arrive  2  daiys  later.  These  are  the 
mark-sense  reports  trom  the  X-rays,  elec- 
trocardiograms, and  the  remaining  labora- 
tory tests. 

When  all  the  Information  has  been  re- 
ceived and  stored,  the  computer  then  pro- 
duces a  printed  summary  of  all  the  test 
reports  and  the  questions  answered  "Yes" 
by  the  patient. 

When  he  sees  the  patient,  the  Internist  re- 
views the  summary  report  at  the  time  of 
the  patient's  first  offlce  visit.  The  physician 
directs  his  attention  toward  elaborating  on 
the  questions  to  which  the  patient  has  an- 
swered "Yes"  and  to  the  test  abnormalities 
reported  from  the  automated  multltest  lab- 
oratory. He  completes  his  physical  examina- 
tion and  then  proceeds  to  arrange  whatever 
medical  care  is  necessary  for  his  patient  In  a 
customary  manner  (H  215-217) . 
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wmEB  use:  bicgxr  savings 

Health-screening  technology,  ad- 
vanced as  It  may  now  seem,  is  still  in  its 
early  years.  It  was  quite  apparent  to 
several  of  our  witnesses  that  more  wide- 
spread use  of  Instrumentation  and  other 
testing  techniques'  would  hasten  impor- 
tant advances.  Cesar  A.  Caceres,  In- 
strumentation Activities  Chief  for  the 
Heart  Disease  Control  Branch  in  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  summed  up  the 
situation  admirably  when  he  said: 

We  can  foresee  that  widespread  use  of  au- 
tomation and  modam  communications  me- 
dia can  reduce  the  total  costs  of  medical  tests 
from  dollar  to  cents. 


Third.  The  subcommittee  made  it  clear 
that  only  substantial  screening  effort 
would  give  us  the  impetus  and  the  work- 
ing experience  we  must  have  within  the 
next  few  years. 

Here,  I  thinic,  the  subcommittee  recog- 
nized several  bedrock  facts. 

For  one  thing,  we  no  longer  require 
"demonstrations"  of  the  need  for  and 
the  value  of  health  screening.  Individu- 
al programs  to  detect  early  signs  of  sin- 
gle diseases — such  as  tuberculosis  or  can- 
cer— ^have  yieldecl  very  tangible  benefits 
over  the  years.  Multiphasic  screening 
programs  have  shown  that  It  not  only  is 
feasible,  but  desirable,  to  combine  sev- 


eral tests  at  once  in  well-planned  se- 
quence. 

What  is  needed  now  is  not  further 
demonstration,  but  application  of  what 
we  already  know  on  a  scale  big  enough 
to  first,  test  both  the  regional  center  and 
the  community  center  concept;  second, 
to  try  differing  approaches  in  difTering 
geographical  zones;  and  third,  to  serve 
many,  many  more  people  than  we  now  do 
in  sporadic  or  limited  programs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Adult  Health 
Protection  Act  of  1967  would  clearly  ful- 
fill  those  objectives,  and  it  would  give  us 
the  experience  and  new  techniques  we 
must  have  if  we  are  to  broaden  it  into  t 
full  national  program. 

Five  regional  centers  with  their  satel- 
lite community  centers  cannot,  after  all, 
serve  an  entire  nation. 

But  they  will  give  us  a  meaningful  be- 
ginning— a  beginning  we  must  have  if  we 
are  ever  to  make  multiphasic  screening 
what  Dr.  Austin  Chinn  of  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  describes  as  "a  new 
entity  in  the  complex  of  health  serv- 
ices— an  entity  which  is  not  presently 
available." 

ANOTHER    CALL   FOR   SCREENINO 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  additional  ex- 
hibit expressing  the  intensifying  interest 
In  multiphasic  screenng. 

On  October  13,  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  issued  its  report 
on  the  organizational  structure  of 
HEW  as  it  pertains  to  matters  of  public 
health. 

The  subcommittee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Representative  Paul  G.  Rog- 
ers, of  Florida,  made  several  recommen- 
dations and  transmitted  them  to  Rep- 
resentative Harley  O.  Staggers,  the 
committee  chairman. 

In  its  recommendation  E,  the  subcom- 
mittee issued  a  clear-cut  call  for  devel- 
opment of  efficient  multiphasic  screen- 
ing programs.  While  the  report  did  not 
deal  directly  with  any  specific  bill,  its 
comments  on  screening  have  a  direct  re- 
lationship to  the  subject  before  us  today, 
and  I  include  the  following  excerpts  in 
the  Record  : 

Similarly,  there  has  been  very  little  effort 
made  to  promote  multiphasic  screening  u  a 
form  of  preventive  medicine.  When  linked 
to  a  systematic  procedure  and  assisted  bj 
computers,  diagnostic  tests  can  be  made  Bell- 
auditing,  capable  of  assigning  an  array  ol 
secondary  checks  upon  positive  Indication 
from  a  standard  test.  With  proper  follow- 
up,  it  will  lead  to  a  discovery  of  unknown 
conditions  before  they  become  acute,  and 
wUl  assist  In  the  management  of  known  Du« 
neglected  conditions.  When  administered  to 
a  population  it  can  help  mitigate  or  avoid 
serious  disease.  Its  cost,  and  the  manpower 
necessary  to  treat  It. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's &  Warehousemen's  Union  In  SM 
Francisco  arranged  through  the  Pcrmanente 
Health  Plan  for  multiphasic  screening  oi 
4  000  union  members.  Under  a  battery  oi 
only  12  diagnostic  tests,  two-thirds  of  theK 
men  showed  positive  results  and  one-ann  ra 
them  were  reported  with  previously  unknown 
conditions— including  malignant  neoplasni*, 
pulmonary,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  dlabeta, 
hearing  and  sight  Impairments,  cardiovascu- 
lar disease,  nephritis,  nervous  disorder  ana 
respiratory  conditions.  The  total  c°st  » 
screening  and  follow-up  (exclusive  of  ther«- 


peutlo  management)  averaged  $9.13  per 
person  tested.  Several  additional  benefits 
flowed  from  the  multiphasic  operation: 
health  education  among  workers  formerly 
suspicious  of  examination,  correlations  be- 
tween socioeconomic  status  and  disease  Inci- 
dence, and  the  Inclusion  of  multiphasic 
screening  services  as  a  regular  feature  of  the 
Kaiser -Permanente  Health  Plan. 

Test  batteries  and  screening  procedures 
have  Improved  considerably  since  the  long- 
shoremen's demonstration.  It  Is  now  pos- 
sible to  screen  24,000  persons  per  year  In 
a  single  miUtiphaslc  cimic.  All  of  the  equip- 
ment required  will  fit  Into  a  small  neighbor- 
hood apartment  or  Into  a  mobile  unit  for 
rural  areas.  The  testing  may  be  performed 
by  nurses  and  medical  technologists  and  led 
Into  magnetic  tapes  for  computer  analysis 
and  automatic  auditing.  The  per  patient 
cost  for  testing  large  populations  Is  still  very 
low. 

Our  attention  to  maximizing  health  man- 
power utilization  demands  consideration  of 
eventual  periodic  multiphasic  screening  for 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
unsuitable  that  the  "medical  checks"  ad- 
ministered to  much  of  the  population  be  only 
thoee  designed  by  employers  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  refusing  employment  to  the 
Impaired.  Multiphasic  screening  facilities 
might  be  combined  with  low  cost  referral 
diagnostic  services,  similar  to  those  provided 
by  the  "doctor's  laboratories"  in  Denmark, 
which  are  manned  by  blotechnlclans  trained 
in  testing  procedures  to  fvirnish,  efflcienUy 
and  on  short  notice,  local  physicians  with 
dlagnoetlc  information. 

A   GOOD  TIME  TO  BEGIN 


Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  medlcai-e 
in  1965  was  a  turning  point  in  our  think- 
ing about  the  health  needs  of  a  nation. 
Until  President  Johnson  signed  that 
bill  in  the  presence  of  Harry  S.  Truman, 
we  had  been  caught  in  the  feverish  de- 
bate that  had  increased  in  intensity  each 
year. 

Now  we  have  ended  that  debate.  We 
are  taking  fresh  new  looks  at  other 
problems  associated  with  the  health  of 
our  people. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  deUvery 
of  services  to  all  Americans,  rich  or  poor, 
rural  or  urban. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
medical  manpower  shortages  are  going 
to  intensify  rather  than  decrease. 

We  look  for  more  efficient  methods  of 
providing  professional  medical  services 
to  more  people. 

We  are  trying  to  establish  a  pioneering 
heart,  stroke,  and  cancer  treatment  pro- 
gram. 

We  are,  in  short,  about  to  engage  In 
much  reviewing  and  rebuildtog  of  our 
national  health  objectives  and  programs. 
At  this  time,  therefore,  we  have  to 
make  certain  our  thinking  about  the 
future  is  not  made  in  a  partial  vacuum, 
as  it  will  be  if  we  do  not  make  adequate 
provision  for  programs  that  help  pre- 
vent disease. 

The  Adult  Health  Protection  Act  of 
1967  is  a  sensible,  significant,  and  very 
timely  proposal  intended  to  help  us 
begin  now  to  make  the  proper  allocation 
of  resources  for  the  prevention  of  disease. 
Detection  is  the  begirming  of  preven- 
tion. Screening  today  will  lead  to  other 
positive  actions  in  man's  long  fight 
against  debilitation  and  death  caused 
by  disease. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  request 
unanimous  consent  for  this  bill  to  lie  on 
the  table  for  10  days  for  cosponsors  and 


for  the  text  of  the  bill  to  be  printed  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  bill  (S.  513)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title 
X  thereto  which  will  establish  a  program 
to  protect  adult  health  by  providing  as- 
sistance in  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  regional  and  community  health 
protection  centers  for  the  detection  of 
disease,  by  providing  assistance  for  the 
training  of  personnel  to  operate  such  cen- 
ters, and  by  providing  assistance  in  the 
conduct  of  certain  research  related  to 
such  centers  and  their  operation,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  513 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
by  adding  a  new  title  X  thereto  which  will 
establish  a  program  to  protect  adult  health 
by  providing  assistance  In   the   establish- 
ment and  operation  of  regional  and  com- 
munity health  protection  centers  for  the 
detection  of  disease,  by  providing  assist- 
ance for  the  training  of  personnel  to  op- 
erate such  centers,  and  by  providing  assist- 
ance  In   the   conduct   of   certain   research 
related  to  such  centers  and  their  oi>eratlon 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Adult  Health  Protection  Act 
of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  X— DETECTION  OF  DISEASES  IN 
ADULTS  THROUGH  FACILITIES  PRO- 
VIDED BY  REGIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  PROTECTION  CENTERS 


"FINDINGS   OF   FACT 


"Sec.  1001.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

"(1)  the  Federal  Government  has  a  duty  to 
assist  the  adult  population  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  the  aged  and  the  aging, 
in  protecting,  maintaining,  and  improving 
their  health; 

"(2)  utilization  by  individuals  on  a  regular 
basis  of  a  health  appraisal  program,  which 
makes  full  use  of  appropriate  technical  fa- 
cilities In  its  disease  detection  procedures, 
can  lead  to  the  prevention  of  Illness  and 
-chronic  disorders  which  they  would  other- 
wise sufler; 

"(3)  the  early  detection  of  disease  Is  es- 
sential to  the  prompt  and  effective  treat- 
ment thereof; 

"(4)  there  presently  exist  modern  equip- 
ment and  techniques  which  make  possible 
the  efficient  and  rapid  appraisal  of  large 
numbers  of  Individuals  for  Indications  of 
many  common  chronic  diseases,  including 
heart  and  vascular  diseases,  cancer,  diabetes, 
tuberculoeis,  glaucrana,  and  kidney  disease; 

"(5)  the  rapid  appraisal,  by  use  of  such 
equipment  and  techniques,  of  large  nimi- 
bers  of  Individuals  for  Indications  of  com- 
mon chronic  diseases  in  no  way  constitutes 
medical  treatment  nor  in  any  way  replaces 
or  obviates  the  need  for  regiUar  physical 
examinations  by  physicians; 

"(6)  the  making  available  to  phyalcians 
caring  for  individuals  who  have  undergone 
such  an  appraisal  of  properly  documented 
findings  resulting  therefrom  wUl  assist  such 
physicians  in  conducting,  more  rapidly  and 


efficiently,  complete  medical  examinations  of 
such  individuals;  and 

"(7)  the  expansion  of  facilities  providing 
for  the  appraisal,  by  use  of  modern  equip- 
ment and  techmquee,  of  large  numbers  of 
Individuals  for  indications  of  common 
chronic  diseases,  together  with  the  making 
available  to  appropriate  physicians  of  the 
documented  findings  resxiltlng  from  the  ap- 
praisals conducted  by  such  faclUtles,  will  as- 
sist the  medical  profession  in  employing  to 
the  fullest  extent  their  knowledge,  training, 
and  abilities  in  preventing  Illness  and  in 
healing  the  sick. 

"DECLARATION  OF  PUEPOSE 

"Sec.  10O2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
tltie— 

"(a)    to    encourage    and    assist,    through 
grants,  in  the  planning,  establishment,  and 
operation  of  regional  health  protection  cen- 
ters each  of  which  will  provide  health  ap- 
praisal and  disease  detection  services,  on  a 
periodic  basis,   to   any   adult  who  requests 
such  services.  If  he  has  attained  age  fifty  and 
resides    within    the    immediate    geographic 
area,  as  prescribed  by  the  Siurgeon  General, 
Within  which  such  center   is  located,  and 
each  of  which  wUl  assist  and  support  any 
community  health  protection  centers,  which 
may  be  located  withto  the  geographic  area 
served  by  it.  In  carrymg  out  their  functions; 
"(b)    to    encourage    and    assist,    through 
grants.  In  the  planning,  establishment,  and 
operation  of  community  health  protection 
centers  which  wlU  provide  health  appraisal 
and  disease  detection  services,  on  a  periodic 
basis,  to  any  adult  who  requests  such  serv- 
ices. If  he  has  attained  age  fifty  and  resides 
within   the  geographic  area  served  by  the 
center  from  which  he  requests  such  services; 
"(c)(1)  to    provide    grants    to    regional 
health  protection  centers   (and,  under  cer- 
tain   circumstances,    to    community    health 
protection    centers),    which    have    received 
grants  under  this  title  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses  of  subsection   (a)    or   (b),  to  enable 
them  to  provide  specialized  training  in  the 
various  functions  and  activities  of  such  cen- 
ters,  through   working  internships   in   such 
centers,  for  physicians,  niuses,  health  coun- 
selors,  referral   specialists,   medical   techni- 
cians,  and   other   professional   or   technical 
health    personnel;    and    (2)    to    enable    the 
Surgeon  General  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
educational  institutions  and  other  appropri- 
ate organizations  for  the  development  and 
carrying    out    of   educational    programs    de- 
signed to  improve  or  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  professional  or  technical  personnel 
engaged  in    (or  Interested  in  engaging  In) 
activities  Involved  in  the  operation  of  health 
protection  centers;  and 

"(d)(1)  to  provide  grants  to  regional 
health  protection  centers  (and,  under  cer- 
tain clrcinnstances,  to  community  health 
protection  centers),  which  have  received 
grants  under  this  title  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  or  (b),  to  enable 
them  to  conduct  operational  research  de- 
signed to  secure  Information  leading  to  the 
Improvement  of  systems,  methods,  processes, 
or  procedures  to  be  employed  by  such  cen- 
ters in  carrying  out  their  functions.  Includ- 
ing systems,  methods,  processes,  or  proce- 
dures relating  to  the  development  of 
counseling.  Informational,  referral,  and  oth- 
er activities  related  to  the  carrying  out  of 
such  functions,  and  (2)  to  enable  the  Sm-- 
geon  General  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
proatmaklng  and  nonprofitmaking  organi- 
zations for  the  conduct  of  research  designed 
to  improve  the  operations  of  health  protec- 
tion centers. 


"AUTHOBIZATION    OF   APPROPKIATIONS 

"Sec.  1003.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  $10,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1969.  $20,000,000;  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  $30,000,- 
000. 
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"(b)  Any  sums  appropriated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall,  U  not  ex- 
pended prior  to  the  end  of  such  year,  remain 
available  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
appropriated  until  expended. 

"DEriNITIONS 

"Sec.  1004.  As  used  In  this  title — 
"(1)  the  term   'Council'  means  the   Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Health  Pro- 
tection established  by  secUon  1011;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'nonprofit  Institution'  means 
an  Institution  owned  and  operated  by  one  or 
more  corporations  or  associations  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  law- 
fully Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual. 

"PURPOSE  or  RXGIONAI.  AND  COMMUNTTT  HEALTH 
PROTECTION  CENTERS 


"SEC.  1005.  (a)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  purpose 
of  any  regional  health  protection  center  to 
provide.  In  accordance  with  the  succeeding 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  a  health  ap- 
praisal program  for  which  all  adults  age  fifty 
or  over  Uvlng  within  the  Immediate  geo- 
graphic area,  as  prescribed  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  within  which  such  center  Is  located 
will  be  eligible  to  participate. 

"(2)  Such  health  appraisal  program — 
"(A)  shall  be  designed  to  detect,  In  the 
most  rapid  and  efficient  manner  possible.  In- 
dications, In  Individuals  participating  In  the 
program,  of  common  chronic  diseases  and 
conditions  such  as  heart  and  vascular  disease, 
cancer,  diabetes,  tuberculosis,  glaucoma,  and 
kidney  disease,  and  abnormalities  or  defects 
In  metabolism,  organs  of  special  sense,  and  In 
the  cardiovascular,  respiratory,  gastrointes- 
tinal, genitourinary,  and  musculoekeletal 
systems; 

"(B)  shall  Include  the  full  and  proper  nee. 
In  Its  disease,  abnormality,  and  physical  de- 
fect detection  functions  of  the  most  efficient 
procedures  and  technlctkl  equipment; 

"(0)  may  Include  the  training  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel  In  the  oper- 
ation of  technical  disease  detection  proce- 
dures and  related  functions  of  health  protec- 
tion centers; 

"(D)  shall  Include  the  carrying  out  of  edu- 
cational and  Informational  activities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  public  and  of  pro- 
fessional health  personnel  In  concepts  of 
health  protection  and  maintenance;   and 

"(E)  may  Include  the  conduct  of  research 
Into  new  means  of  disease  detection  and  Into 
the  development  of  new  diagnostic  equip- 
ment. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  providing  (In  accord- 
ance with  the  preceding  requirements  of  this 
section)  a  health  appraisal  for  the  residents 
within  the  immediate  geographic  area  In 
which  It  Is  located,  It  shall  be  the  duty  and 
function  of  any  regional  health  protection 
center  to  provide  support  and  assistance  to 
such  community  health  protection  centers 
as  may  be  established  In  neighboring  geo- 
graphic areas  or  which  can  be  feasibly  related 
to  such  regional  health  protection  center. 
In  carrying  out  such  duty  and  function,  each 
regional  health  protecUon  center  shall  main- 
tain a  direct  worltlng  relationship  with  each 
such  community  health  protection  center, 
and  shall  disseminate  appropriate  Informa- 
tion among,  and  shall  coordinate  the  efforts 
of,  such  community  health  protection  cen- 
teiB.  Each  regional  health  protection  center 
shaU  have  and  maintain  a  full  and  adequate 
supply  of  automated  and  other  eqiilpment  so 
as  to  be  able  to  process  tests  for  and  other- 
wise assist  all  community  protection  centers 
which  It  is  to  serve. 

"(c)(1)  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  any 
community  health  protection  center  to  es- 
tablish a  health  appraisal  program  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a), 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  regional  health 
protection  center  serving  the  geographic  area 
In  which  such  comm\mlty  health  protection 
center  is  located. 

"(2)  In  order  that  the  foregoing  purpose 
may  effectively  be  carried  out,  each  commu- 


nity health  protection  center  shall  be  de- 
signed to  serve  the  people  of  a  well-defined 
geographic  area,  as  prescribed  by  the  Sur- 
geon General,  and  shall  be  designed  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  convenient  utilization  of  Its 
services  by  the  greates  possible  number  of 
the  people  residing  within  such  area. 

"GRANTS  FOR  REGIONAL  HEALTH  PROTECTION 

CENTSRS 

"Sec.  1006.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  medical  schools, 
community  hospitals,  health  departments, 
and  other  appropriate  public  or  nonprofit 
agencies  or  Institutions  to  assist  them  In  the 
planning,  establishment,  and  operation  of 
regional   health   protection   centers. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  therefor  ap- 
proved by  the  Surgeon  General.  Any  such 
application  may  be  approved  only  If  It  con- 
tains or  is  supported  by  reasonable  assur- 
ances that — 

"(1)  any  regional  health  protection  center, 
the  planning,  establishment,  or  operation  of 
which  Is  assisted  by  any  such  grant  will  be 
one  which,  when  It  is  in  operation,  will  ful- 
fill the  purposes  of  regional  protection  cen- 
ters as  set  forth  In  section  1005  and  will 
comply  with  the  requirements  prescribed  for 
any  agreement  under  lection  1008; 

"(2)  Federal  funds  paid  pursuant  to  any 
such  grant  wUl  be  used  only  for  the  piu'poses 
for  which  paid  and  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  this  title  and  the  reg- 
ulations thereunder; 

"(3)  the  applicant  for  a  grant  will  provide 
for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  as  are  required  by  the  Surgeon 
General  to  assure  proper  disbursement  and 
accounting  for  such  Feieral  funds; 

"  (4)  the  applicant  for  such  grant  will  make 
such  reports.  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Surgeon  General 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require, 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Burgeon  General  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports;  and 

"(5)  any  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  by 
any  contractor  or  subcontractor  In  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  Miy  construction  aided 
by  payments  pursuant  to  any  grant  under 
this  section  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction In  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  h&bac  In  accordance  with 
the  DavU-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a— 276ar-6) ;  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards specified  In  this  paragraph,  the  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorganlza- 
tloh  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176; 
6  U.S.C.  133Z-15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c) . 

"grants     POR     COMMtrtJlTY      HEALTH     PROTEC- 
TION   CENTERS 


"SBC.  1007.  (a)  The  Burgeon  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  medical  schools, 
community  hospitals,  health  departments, 
and  other  appropriate  public  or  nonprofit 
agencies  or  Institutions  to  assist  them  in  the 
planning,  establishment,  and  operation  of 
community  health  protection  centers. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  therefor  ap- 
proved by  the  Surgeon  General.  Any  such 
application  may  be  approved  only  If  It  con- 
tains or  Is  supported  by  reasonable  assur- 
ances that — 

"(1)  any  commuaity  health  protection 
center,  the  planning,  sstabllshment.  or  opera- 
tion of  which  Is  assisted  by  any  such  grant 
will  be  one  which,  when  It  Is  in  operation, 
will  fulfill  the  purposes  of  community  health 
protection  centers  as  set  forth  In  section 
1005  and  will  comply  with  the  requirements 
prescribed  for  any  agreement  under  section 

1008; 

"(2)  Federal  funds  paid  piirsuant  to  any 
such  grant  will  be  tised  only  for  the  pur- 


poses for  which  paid  and  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  this  title  and 
the  regulations  thereunder; 

"(3)  the  applicant  for  such  grant  will  pro- 
vide for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  as  are  required  by  the 
Surgeon  General  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of  and  accounting  for  such  Federal 
funds; 

"(4)  the  applicant  for  such  grant  will 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Surgeon 
General  may  from  time  to  time  reasonably 
require,  and  will  keep  such  records  and  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness  and  verification  of  such   reports:   and 

"(5)  any  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  by 
any  contractor  or  subcontractor  In  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  any  construction  aided 
by  payments  pursuant  to  any  grant  imder 
this  section  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5);  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards specified  In  this  paragraph,  the  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization 
Plan  Nimibered  14  of  1950  (15  FJi.  3176;  5 
U.S.C.  133Z-15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"HEALTH     PROTECTION     CENTERS FINDINGS     OP 

HEALTH    APPRAISALS   TO    BE   REFERRED    TO   PRI- 
VATE  PHYSICIANS 

"Sec.  1008.  (a)  Each  grant  made  under  this 
title  to  any  health  protection  center  shall  be 
conditioned  upon  an  agreement  that  such 
center  will  refer  any  and  all  findings  result- 
ing from  any  health  appraisal,  test,  or  exami- 
nation provided  by  It  for  any  Individual  to 
the  private  or  other  physician  who  Is  charged 
with  the  health  care  of  such  Individual. 

"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  specifying  the  particulars 
to  be  included  in  any  agreement  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  and  such  regulations  shall 
provide  that,  in  the  event  an  individual, 
who  undergoes  a  health  appraisal,  test,  or 
examination  provided  by  a  health  protection 
center,  does  not  have  a  private  physician  who 
Is  charged  with  the  health  care  of  such  In- 
dividual, the  findings  resulting  from  any 
such  appraisal,  test,  or  examination  of  such 
Individual  shall  be  referred  In  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  local  medical  groups  In 
the  community  where  such  Individual  re- 
sides, or.  If  such  Individual  is  medically  In- 
digent, shall  be  referred  In  accordance  with 
local  practice  In  such  community  with  re- 
spect to  medically  Indigent  IndlvldualB. 

"(c)  Any  agreement  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  provide  that  any  findings  re- 
sulting from  any  health  appraisal,  test,  or 
examination  provided  by  a  health  protection 
center  for  any  Individual,  or  any  research  or 
study  Involving  such  findings,  shall  be 
treated  with  commonly  accepted  standards 
of  confidentiality  In  the  medical  and  health 
field. 

"(d)  Any  health  protection  center  which 
has  entered  Into  an  agreement  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive any  grant  or  part  of  a  grant  under 
this  title  during  any  period  with  respect  to 
which  the  Surgeon  General  finds  that  such 
center  has  faUed  substantially  to  comply 
virith  such  agreement. 
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"TECHNICAL   TRAINING   OF   PERSONNEL  FOR 
HEALTH  PROTECTION  CENTERS 

"Grants  to  Health  Protection  Centers 
"Sec.  1009.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  may 
make  grants  to  regional  health  protection 
centers,  wlilch  have  received  grants  under 
section  1006  (and,  when  the  Siirgeon  Gen- 
eral determines  that  the  purpose  of  section 
1002(c)  can  best  be  carried  out  thereby,  to 
community  health  protection  centers  which 
have  received  grants  under  section  1007),  to 
enable  such  centers  to  establish  and  operate 


working  internship  programs  under  which 
physicians,  nurses,  health  counselors,  referral 
specialists,  medical  technicians,  and  other 
professional  or  technical  personnel  will  re- 
ceive training  in  performing  the  actlvltlee 
of  health  protection  centers.  No  such  grant 
shall  be  used  to  make  any  such  program 
available  to  any  individual  for  a  period 
greater  than  two  years,  and  no  such  grant 
shall  be  made  to  any  health  protection  cen- 
ter with  respect  to  any  period  for  which 
such  center  Is  not  a  recipient  of  a  grant  un- 
der section  1006  or  section  1007. 

"Contracts  toith  institutions  and 
organizations 
"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  educational  Institutions  or 
other  appropriate  organizations  for  the  de- 
velopment and  carrying  out  of  educational 
programs  designed  to  Improve  or  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  professional  or  technical 
personnel  engaged  in  (or  interested  in  en- 
gaging in)  activities  involved  In  the  opera- 
tion of  health  protection  centers. 

"OPERATIONAL  RESEARCH 

"Grants  to  health  protection  centers 
"Sec.  1010.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  may 
make  grants  to  regional  health  protection 
centers,  which  have  received  grants  under 
section  1006  (and,  when  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral determines  that  the  purpose  of  section 
1002(d)  can  best  be  carried  out  thereby,  to 
community  health  protection  centers  which 
have  received  grants  under  section  1007), 
to  enable  such  centers  to  conduct  opera- 
tional research  designed  to  secure  informa- 
tion leading  to  the  improvement  of  systems, 
methods,  processes,  or  procedures  employed 
in  the  detection  of  disease,  In  the  providing 
of  counseling,  informational,  referral,  and 
other  services,  and  In  other  activities  of  such 
centers.  No  grant  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  to  any  health  protection  center 
prior  to  the  first  full  year  In  which  such 
center  has  been  In  operation. 

"Contracts  with  organizations 

"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  may  enter  Into 
contracts  with  appropriate  profltmaking  or 
nonprofit  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
the  development  or  alteration  of  equipment, 
commvmlcatlons,  processes,  systems,  or  pro- 
cedures designed  (singly  or  in  combination) 
to  Improve  the  effectiveness  or  efficiency  of 
health  protection  centers  In  carrying  on  the 
activities  for  which  they  were  established. 

"NATIONAL   ADVISORY    COUNCIL   ON    ADULT 
HEALTH   PROTECTION 

"Sec.  1011.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Health 
Protection.  The  CouncU  shall  consist  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  who  shall  be  Chairman, 
and  twelve  members,  not  otherwise  In  the 
regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  leaders  In  the  fields  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  optometry,  preventive  medi- 
cine, public  health,  public  welfare,  or  are 
representatives  of  national  organizations 
concerned  with  the  Interests  of  the  aging, 
and  shall  Include  one  or  more  national 
leaders  known  for  their  dedication  to  the 
national  Interest  and  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion's citizens. 

"(b)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term,  and  except  that  the  terms  of  office  ol 
the  members  first  taking  office  shall  expire, 
as  designated  by  the  Surgeon  General  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  four  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  four  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  and  four  at  the  end  of  the  third  year 
after  the  date  of  appointment.  An  appointed 
member  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  two  terms. 
"(c)   Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 


while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  Including 
travel  time,  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  place  of  business  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  6  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (6  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittentiy. 
"(d)  The  Council  shall  advise  and  assist 
the  Surgeon  General  in  the  preparation  of 
regulations  for,  and  as  to  policy  matters  aris- 
ing with  respect  to,  the  administration  of  this 
title. 

"RROULATIONB 

"Sk.  1012.  The  Stirgeon  General,  after 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Council,  shall 
prescribe  general  regulations  covering  the 
terms  and  conditions  for  approving  applica- 
tions for  grants  under  this  title  and  the  co- 
ordination of  programs  assisted  under  this 
title  with  the  programs,  having  related  pur- 
poses, which  are  authorized  under  other 
titles  of  this  Act  or  other  Acts  of  Congress. 

"RECORDS  AND  AUDIT 

"Sec.  1013.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  title  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Surgeon  General  may  prescribe,  includ- 
ing records  which  fully  disclose  the  amoimt 
and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  In  connection  with 
which  such  grant  is  made  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  records  as  will  facilitate 
an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  recipient  of  any  grant  imder  this  title 
which  are  pertinent  to  any  such  grant." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Titles  I  to  X  Inclusive,  of  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act'." 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  1,  1944  (58  Stat.  682) , 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  renum- 
bering title  X  (as  In  effect  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  as  title  XI,  and  by  re- 
numbering sections  1001  through  1014  (as 
In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act) , 
and  references  thereto,  as  sections  1101 
through  1114,  respectively. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  A  REDWOOD 
NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President, 
though  what  has  been  called  the  third 
wave  In  American  conservation  has  been 
underway  now  for  a  number  of  years  and 
has  been  most  productive,  a  few  of  the 
most  urgent  projects  are  still  before  us 
awaiting  action.  The  most  critical  of 
these  is  the  proposal  for  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park. 

Studies.  Indecision  on  the  part  of  the 
administration,  costlines,  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  interests  involved  have  all 
contributed  to  delay  this  project.  De- 
spite the  skillful  work  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  Mr. 
Jackson,  in  securing  voluntary  commit- 
ments from  lumber  companies  to  limit 
cutting  in  the  areas  imder  consideration, 
logging  In  some  key  areas  Is  continuing. 
The  90th  Congress  is  the  Congress  that 
must  at  last  decide  this  Issue.  We  can 
delay  no  longer,  and  Indeed  I  hope  we 
have  not  delayed  too  long  already. 


Today,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Soiator 
from   Montana    [Mr.   Maksfield],   the 
Senator  tran  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick],  the  Senator  trom  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut   [Mr.  DoDD],    the    Senator    from 
Alaska    [Mr.   Oruening].   the  Senator 
from  from  Hawaii   [Mr.  Inouti],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kenitedt], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCartht],  the  Senator  from  Wy(»nlng 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator   from  Connecticut    [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff]  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborgugh],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  YoTJNG],  and  myself,  I  am  reintro- 
ducing the  proposal  for  a  90,000-acre 
Redwood   National   Park   in   Redwood 
Creek  which  a  number  of  us  cosponsored 
In  the  last  Congress.    I  am  leaving  the 
bill  on  the  table  for  10  days  in  the  hope 
that  as  many  of  our  colleagues  as  possible 
will  Join  us,  as  so  many  did  before.  In  co- 

sponsorshlp.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  will  lie 
at  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  514)  to  establish  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Metcalf  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  METCAIP.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposal  has  drawn  more  support  than 
any  other  on  the  subject  before  Con- 
gress. Not  only  has  It  had  the  largest 
body  of  sponsorship  In  both  Houses,  but 
most  witnesses  who  testified  or  submitted 
statements  In  support  of  a  park  at  the 
hearings  of  our  Interior  Committee 
favored  It.  It  has  the  broadest  support 
among  America's  conservation  groups, 
and  particularly  has  the  support  of  the 
Sierra  Club  which  knows  the  area  inti- 
mately. Congressman  Cohelan  and 
others  are  Introducing  companion  legis- 
lation In  the  House  today. 

As  a  result  of  their  Introduction,  I 
have  resolved  to  introduce  the  bill  today. 
I  think  it  Is  highly  appropriate  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson  1,  agreed  with 
Grovemor  Reagan  that  there  would  be  a 
moratorium  so  the  new  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia could  consider  and  look  Into  the 
matter  of  a  Redwood  National  Park. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  who  Introduced  a  bill  for  a 
Redwood  National  Park  last  session. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  California 
and  I  and  others  who  are  Interested  and 
concerned  about  the  creation  of  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  can,  on  the  basis 
of  the  bill  I  am  today  introducing,  and 
the  bill  he  proposes  to  Introduce  at  some 
later  date,  similar  to  the  one  Introduced 
In  the  last  Congress,  reach  some  kind 
of  agreement  so  we  can  achieve  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  early  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Time  Is  wasting  on  this  Important 
proposition,   and  I  assure  the  Senator 
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from  California  that  I  and  the  people 
who  are  cosponsoring  my  legislation  will 
work  with  him,  and  will  abide  by  the 
agreement  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  has  en- 
tered into  with  the  Gtovemor  of  Califor- 
nia, so  that  we  will  have  time  to  work 
this  out. 

But  inasmuch  as  this  bill  is  being  in- 
troduced on  the  House  side  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    California,    Representative 
CoHELAN,  I  should  like  to  have  it  pre- 
sented to  my  fellow  Senators  today,  so 
that  it  can  be  a  part  of  the  format  upon 
which  we  do  work  out,  ultimately,  a  Red- 
wood National  Park. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
Mr.   KUCHEL.     Mr.   President,   as   a 
Californian,  I  believe  the  public  interest 
would  be  served  by  the  establishment  of 
a  great  Redwood  National  Park,  a  park 
which  would  keep  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  America's  people  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture a  large  block  of  the  remaining  virgin 
redwoods.    These  trees  reach  up  to  the 
sky  350.  360  feet,  and  more;  some  living 
on  this  earth  when  Jesus  Christ  was  in 
Nazareth.    That  means  something  to  me, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  that  Congress, 
this  year,  will  be  able  to  find  a  basis  on 
which  to  legislate  to  establish  the  Red- 
wood National  Park.     It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  distinguished  Governor  of 
California,  Mr.  Reagan,  and  his  admin- 
istration, the  Sierra  Club,  which  spon- 
sors the  bill  being  introduced  today,  the 
Save  the  Redwoods  League,  which  spon- 
sored the  bill  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration and  introduced  by  me  last  year, 
other  conservation  clubs,  and  oior  col- 
leagues, not  only  in  my  State  but  all 
across  the  country,  will  be  able  to  come 
into  agreement  on  this  legislation. 

I  thank  my  able  friend  for  indicating 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  push  his  legis- 
lation. I  thank  him  for  agreeing  that 
he  will  abide  by  the  agreement  which 
was  entered  into  between  the  chairman 
of  our  Interior  Committee,  Senator 
Jackson,  and  the  Governor  of  California, 
that  action  on  the  Redwood  National 
Park  bills  will  be  postponed  for  a 
3-month  period,  which  is  perfectly  rea- 
sonable and  understandable,  and  that 
thereafter,  we  will  proceed  to  hearings 
and  committee  action.  The  chairman 
has  announced  that  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  these 
bills  on  April  18,  1967. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  California.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  California  that  while  I 
count  myself  as  a  Montanan,  my  par- 
ents have  lived  in  California  for  many, 
many  years — since  1929 — and  that  as  a 
student  at  Stanford  University,  I  enjoyed 
and  gained  spiritual  restoration  from 
going  up  into  the  redwoods.  The  marine 
coast  at  that  time  was  much  less  popu- 
lated than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

I  feel  that  I,  as  a  Montanan,  share  in 
the  Interest  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia in  this  national  resource,  and  I  am 
pleased  at  the  assurance  of  the  Senator 
from  California  that  we  will  have  legis- 
lation this  session. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  not  a  more  ma- 
jestic, awesome  tree  than  the  redwood. 
It  is  the  patriarch,  the  giant  of  the  plant 


and  animal  kingdoms.  The  redwood 
antedates  the  mammal,  dwarfs  all  other 
living  things. 

Redwood  forests  flourished  130  million 
years  ago.  They  once  extended  across 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  into  the  then- 
temperate  Arctic,  through  Europe  and 
Asia.  Through  the  ages,  climate  and  ge- 
ology forced  the  redwoods  of  Europe 
down  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  they 
perished.  The  Asian  redwoods  were 
driven  to  a  small  Isolated  area  of  central 
China.  In  North  America  the  redwoods 
are  making  their  last  stand  along  the 
California  coast. 

Now  it  is  man,  not  nature,  who  is  en- 
dangering the  redwood  forests.  The  big- 
gest, most  accessible  trees  go  first.  In 
1909,  there  were  an  estimated  102  billion 
board  feet  of  virgin  redwoods  in  the 
western  forests.  This  was  reduced  to  72 
bilUon  by  1920,  to  57  billion  by  1931,  to 
35  billion — including  some  second 
growth — by  1953.  At  the  current  cutting 
rate  the  bulk  of  virgin  redwood  in  pri- 
vate hands  will  be  gone  by  1980.  Most 
of  the  virgin  redwood— 93  percent  of  the 
virgin  growth — is  privately  owned.  Only 
86,723  acres,  not  all  of  it  virgin  growth, 
have  been  set  aside  In  State  parks. 

The  Redwood  National  Park  we  pro- 
pose v;ould  be  located  within  portions 
of  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counties,  in 
northwestern  California.  The  proposed 
park  is  south  of  the  town  of  Klamath, 
north,  east,  and  southeast  of  the  town 
of  Crick. 

Our  bill  does  not  go  nearly  so  far  to- 
ward redwood  preservation  as  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  proposed.  He  felt 
"most  emphatically  that  we  should  not 
turn  into  shingles  a  tree  which  was  old 
when  the  first  Egyptian  conqueror  pene- 
trated to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  it  has  taken  so  many  thousands 
of  years  to  build  up.  and  which  can  be 
put  to  better  use."  The  great  majority 
of  remaining  redwocds  would  remain  in 
private  hands.  i 

Support  for  our  proposal  has  been 
strong  for  four  principal  reasons: 

nrst.  It  proposes  that  the  national 
park  be  located  in  the  region  originally 
recommended  by  the  professional  staff  of 
the  National  Park  Service  as  the  result 
of  its  comprehensive  field  survey  of  1963- 
64.  No  other  region  was  found  to  be 
suitable  in  this  surrey,  which  was  made 
before  political  pressures  mobilized. 

Second.  The  are*  in  which  the  park 
would  be  located,  the  Redwood  Creek 
area,  contains  the  largest  concentration 
of  superlative  virgin  redwood  timber  yet 
unprotected.  Here  is  where  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  conservation  exists.  This 
proposal  directs  itself  to  making  a  sig- 
nificant, new,  and  needed  contribution 
to  saving  threatened  redwoods  too  im- 
portant to  lose.  It  does  not  content 
itself  with  finishing  a  State  project,  or 
relabeling  State  parks  as  National  parks. 
Third.  The  Redwood  Creek  area  con- 
tains the  trees  of  greatest  public  and 
scientific  interest.  Here  the  world's 
tallest  tree  and  other  trees  of  record 
height  are  found.  The  public  wants  to 
see  these  trees,  and  it  wants  to  see  them 
in  their  natural  setting,  protected  both 
for  the  health  of  the  trees  and  for  the 
appreciation  of  visitors.  Scientists,  too, 
want  to  know  more  about  the  conditions 


needed  to  produce  such  trees,  and  they 
want  to  study  the  remarkably  varied  ter- 
rain smd  local  climates  that  comprise  this 
setting. 

Fourth.  The  Redwood  Creek  area  not 
only  has  the  redwood  forests  which  will 
display  that  species  at  its  best  in  the  na- 
tional park  system,  but  it  also  has  a 
variety  of  other  scenic  and  recreational 
features  that  cannot  be  matched  in  the 
redwood  region.  It  has  wide,  sandy 
beaches,  high,  colorful  cliffs,  fresh-water 
lagoons,  major  rivers,  Roosevelt  elk,  and 
unique  Fern  Canyon.  This  would  be  a 
magnificent  national  park. 

I  have  prepared  a  table  which  details 
the  attributes  of  this  area.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  table,  entitled 
"Principal  Features  of  Proposed  Red- 
wood National  Park,  Redwood  Creek- 
Prairie  Creek  Area,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Principal  Features  of  Proposed  Redwood 
National  Park  Redwood  Creek-Praihiz 
Creek  Area 

1.  Total  acreage  (prospects  for  perpietua- 
tion  Improve  with  greater  acreage) :  90,000 
acres. 

2.  Virgin  acreage:  42,000  acres. 

3.  Conservation  opportunity  (privately 
owned  virgin  acreage  to  be  protected) : 
32.000  acres. 

4.  Record  displays:  World's  tallest  trees; 
world's  best  example  of  redwood  slope  type* 
( fairly  even-aged  stands  of  400-year-old  red- 
woods ) ;  World's  largest  mountain  covered 
with  redwoods,  near  Bridge  Creek. 

5.  Elevational  contrast:  Slope  types  extend 
up  hillsides  to  an  average  elevation  of  2,000 
feet,  with  a  better  demonstration  of  the  vari- 
ation in  redwood  types  as  elevation  and  dis- 
tance inland  IncreEise. 

6.  Notable  views:  Lower  Redwood  Creek 
Valley  from  Bald  Hills  Road,  unbroken  pano- 
rama of  last,  large  valley  of  virgin  redwoods; 
Northern  Gold  Bluffs  from  Highway  lOi; 
Gold  Bluffs  beach  from  the  beach  road;  Elk 
Prairie  from  Highway  101  at  south  edge  of 
Prairie  Creels  Redwoods  State  Park. 

7.  Additional  recreational  attractions:  18 
miles  of  coastline;  11  miles  of  usable  beach 
(Gold  Bluffs  Beach);  22  miles  of  river 
frontage  along  Redwood  Creek  on  which 
spring  float  trips  can  be  made  down  a  canyon 
enclosed  in  virgin  redwoods;  18  miles  of 
scenic  highway  through  the  park  (at  least 
8  more  miles  south  of  Orlck  should  be  pro- 
tected by  scenic  easements) ;  76  miles  of  addi- 
tional display  roads  are  now  available. 

Associated  features  Include  herds  of  Roose- 
velt elk  at  Elk  Prairie  and  at  the  beach,  Fern 
Canyon,  waterfalls  over  the  Gold  Bluffs, 
nearby  lagoons  with  waterfowl  and  marsh 
displays,  sites  with  Indian  artifacts  at  the 
mouths  of  Redwook  Creek  and  the  Klamath 
River,  and  renowned  Klamath  River  fishing. 

8.  User  Impact  patterns:  Over  a  33-mlle- 
long  area  available  for  recreational  use;  thus 
there  should  be  no  tendency  to  concentrate 
Impact  on  fragile  areas.  Ideal  site  for  park 
headquarters  exists  near  Orlck.  Good  sites 
for  new  campgrounds  exist  on  open  flats 
along  lower  Redwood  Creek. 

9.  Flood  protection:  22  miles  of  land  along 
the  main  stem  of  Redwood  Creek  Is  proposed 
for  acquisition,  embracing  Vi  of  the  creek's 
drainage  area;  12  named  tributary  drainages 
win  be  entirely  within  the  park  (Including 
Prairie  Creek,  May  Creek.  Lost  Man  Creek. 
Little  Lost  Man  Creek,  McArthur  Creek.  Bond 
Creek.  Forty-four  Creek,  and  Tom  McDonald 
Creek) . 

Complete  flood  protection  will  be  provided 
to  the  stands  In  the  tributary  drainages. 
Control  of  Vi  ot  the  entire  drainage  will  also 
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appreciably  help  In  controUlng  main  stem     rfod  of  three-fifths  of  1  percent  of  the     HANOI'S   PROPAGANDA   OFFENSIVE 
flood  problem*.    As  Redwood  Creek  featxares     assessed  valuation  of  the  property  ac-         j^^  miuLER     Mr  President  on  Jan- 

^i'^^S^i^VJSAf{Z    rS^uSS.'i^bSS^wSohTn'Sj    ShVopha?^'^5e1nSTr: 

SUtment  practices  in  the  remainder  of  the  change  In  land  use,  but  it  does  not  com-  offensive,"  In  which  he  very  knowledge- 
drainage  and  by  local  protective  works.  mit  the  Federal  Government  to  perma-  ^^^^jy  points  out  the  reason  why  the  Presi- 
10.  Feasibility:  Preliminary  professional  nent  payments  that  may  no  longer  be  (jg^fs  policy  on  continued  bombing  in 
report  of  the  National  Park  Service  Identified  needed  once  an  expanded  tourist  econ-  ifQ^n^  Vietnam  should  be  continued 
this  area  as  the  most  outstanding.  National  omy  is  established.  In  this  respect,  it  .,  ,  .y^  Tonuarv  20  issup  of  Life 
interest  has  centered  on  It  (both  aa  a  result  avoids  the  drawbacks  of  regular  pay-  ^^^^  ^n  Srial  enS  "Why 
of  the  report  and  the  discovery  of  the  taUest  __„t<5  In  lieu  of  taxes  which  Congress  ?^2??^il^;,  ^  eaironai  enuuea  wny 
trees).  Considerable  support  Is  developing  Jf^fhPPn  rPluctaL  to  m"akL  "^""^^^^  L.B.J.  Will  Continue  Bombing"  sets  forth 
for  a  national  park  here.  Including  support  '^^^J^^^^.^^^r*^^'^^^    ^.„„,.c.oi«r,c  similar  arguments. 

trom  a  local  citizens  group  (Citizens  for  a  Mr    President    from    the    (Usci^slons  ^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^         ^^^^  discussion  of 

Bedwood  National  Park) .  which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  few  ^^.^              ^  ^^^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^_ 

Mr.  METCALF.    This  table  makes  it  ^^^^^^^  i^ZT^^unt^^^^b^^X's.  tides  merit  the  attention  of  the  readers 

clear  that  the  Redwood  Creek  area  meets  Sirwh?ch3des  among  othS  things  °f  ^^^  ^=^°'^'''  ^^^  ^  ^  unanimous  con- 

aU  three  criteria  which  the  National  Park  J^  substantia"  share'  of  the  great  forefts  sent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

service  has  put  forth  for  a  suitable  Red-  Jf  ReSwood  cre^^^^^  It  is  beglnmng  to  be  '^^^^  ^eing  no  objection,  the  articles 

wood  National  Park:  First,  superlative  Snt  S  Suhis  can  S don^^^  were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 

examples  of  the  redwood  species:  second,  ^j^^  budgetary  limits  of  the  proposal  as  follows: 

an  area  that  can  be  protected  from  ero-  ^jjich  the  administration  made  to  the  [Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Jan.  9,  19671 

sion  damage;  and  third,  space  sufiBclent  last  Congress.  Hanoi's  propaganda  Otfensivk 

for  heavy  public  use.  When  the  "administration  sends  us  its  (By  Joseph  Aisop) 

In  addition,  recent  studies  of  the  age  proposal  on  redwoods,  I  sincerely  hope  The  right  way  to  look  at  the  so-called 

structure  of  32,670  acres  of  virgin  timber  (.jj^^.  n  ^j^  reflect   the  lesslons  of   the  mission  of  Harrison  Salisbury  is  very  simple 

In  private  ownership  in   the  Redwood  pj^gj.  yga,r     These  are  simply  that  the  indeed.    Salisbury  was  invited  to  Hanoi  to 

Creek  area  show  that  the  preponderance  public  opinion,  scientific  fact,  and  con-  make  propaganda  for  a  proposal  long  pressed 

Is  in  the  older  age  classes,  which  contain  gressional  support  in  behalf  of  Redwood  ^^  ^^f  f^^f^-  ^'^  *^*  accepted  with  ap- 

the  most  impressive  specimens:  creek  cannot  be  ignored  to  suit  some  of  ^^11° reported  long  ago  m  this  space,  an 

Age  class,  (as  percentage  of  crown  canopy) :  the  administration's  philanthropic  ad-  extraordinary  campaign  to  persuade  the  U.S. 

Acres  visers  who  prefer  other  plans.    It  is  time  Government  to   "stop  the  bombing  to  get 

80  percent  or  more  old  growth 23,  287  for  the  administration  to  help  the  Con-  talks"    was    launched    by    Moscow    late    last 

50  to  80  percent  Old  growth 8,730  gress  and  the  people  get  on  with   this  summer,     it  was  a  well  orchestrated  effort. 

50  to  80  percent  young  growth 653  work.     It  has  waited  long  enough.  participated  In  by  Just  about  every  Soviet 

Ambassador   all  over  the  world,   consplcu- 

rpQ^gj      _                           32  670  "  ously   Including   Anatoly  Dobrynln   here   In 

'     .  ADnTTTDNAlL,    COSPONSOR    OP    BILL  Washington.      Eastern    European    diplomats 

On  the  question  of  protectibllity,  much  .  additional  cu&f  uin&uk   <ur    rui^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

has  been  said  in  general  terms  about  the  Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  on  xhe  theme  was  that  if  we  would  Just  "atop 

need  to  protect  entire  watersheds.   There  behalf  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen-  the  bombing  to  get  talks,"  all  sorts  of  won- 

is  no  doubt  that  this  is  desirable  where-  ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  derful  things  would  happen      Hanoi  per- 

ever  possible.    Unfortunately,  with  none  ^   -k  unanimous  consent  tha.  at  the  t^r^^^J^^^^^^Tt^^'^.l^e^'^e^^^^^ 

of  the  major  park  proposals  imder  dis-  next  printmg  of  S.  284  the  name  of  the  ^^^  on 

cussion  is  this  possible.  The  watersheds  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  .^j^^  Resident  and  his  advisers  had  the 
are  too  large  and  the  influences  too  Montoya]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor.  gog^  sense  to  see  this  campaign  for  what  it 
varied  to  permit  the  parks  to  be  designed  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  ^as — a  blatant  attempt  to  get  something  for 
by  reference  to  hydrographic  basins.  As  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  nothing.  They  did  not  budge.  The  cam- 
useful  as  it  is  as  a  generality,  the  con-  ^_^__^^^  P^ign  petered  out.  whereupon,  by  some 
jept  of  watershed  protecUon  should  not  HEARmOS  ON  THE  IM-  Sr;rrt»r?h.7£n'S^'6:; 

Watershed  acquisition  is  just  one  of  the  LAWS   CONCERNING   RECLASSIFI-  propaganda  for  "stopping  the  bombing   to 

means,  though  as  good  a  start  on  this  CATION      OF     CERTAIN      PUBLIC  get  talks." 

can  be  made  in  Redwood  Creek  as  else-  ^  Vxtt^o  ^'^**  Salisbury  has  seen  on  his  guided 
where.  In  originally  recommending  LANDS  tours;  the  propaganda  figures  (very  belated- 
three  alternate  plans  for  parks  in  Red-  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  an-  ^ZJ^'^T^n^^J^fvL^  ^nl^rvS 
wood  Creek,  the  National  Park  Service  nounce  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  K'h^i  leade^aU  thi^  is^f  v^S  U"^ 
obviously  thought  the  forests  of  Redwood  Lands  will  conduct  a  hearing  on  Tuesday,  ^^^  mterest. 

Creek  could  be  protected.    Other  com-  February  7,  to  inquire  into  the  imple-  whether  an  American  reporter  ought  to 

pctent  observers  too  feel  this  is  fully  mentation  of  two  public  laws  concerning  go  to  an  enemy  capital  to  give  the  authority 

possible.     Those   who   profess    to   have  the    reclassification    of    certain    public  of  his  byline  to  enemy  propaganda  figures  is 

doubts  should  cite  the  specific  sectors  of  lands.  indeed  an  interesting  question, 

the  stream  frontage  that  concern  them  These  are  Public  Law  8»-607,  which  au-  it  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  that  what 

rather  than  merely  resorting  to  the  slo-  thorizes  and  directs  that  certain  lands  Salisbury  has  said  about  civilian  casualties 

gan  of  watershed  protection.   Let  us  hear  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In-  ^  for'toe^'iJdiclouf  toage  making  'and 

if  they  are  really  worried  about  any-  terlor  be  reclassified  in  order  to  provide  ^y^lJZicTJnyllTjoSn  AdSstra- 

thing  concrete  or  merely  trying  to  dis-  for  their  disposal  or  interim  manage-  ^j^^  ^^^  always  talked  about  the  Northern 

credit  a  rival  proposal.  ment;  and  Public  Law  88-608,  a  related  bombmg. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  has  public  sale  act.  But  the  topic  of  really  major  interest  la 

essentially  the  same  boundaries  as  my  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been  the  question  why  Hanoi  wanted  Salisbury 

previous  proposal.    However,  there  is  one  asked  to  render  a  full  report  on  the  Im-  now  whereas  Salisbury  was  not  wanted  a  bit 

substantive  change  In  the  bill.    To  re-  plementation  of  this  important  legisla-  earlier. 

move  any  suggestion  that  there  Is  an  tion.    Other  citizens  interested  in  the  „ Jl«  ^^^"  i^  °  e1^»,  j^^*  f^Se  m  4" 

Issue  with  the  administration  over  pro-  administration  and  management  of  our  t;*,'"°^,^_'^trT  coning  closer  and  cUer  t^ 

visions  to  compensate  counties  for  tem-  public  lands  may  wish  to  ex^ss  their  ^j^gpomt  reached  in  Korea  in  the  summer  of 

porary  losses  in  the  tax  base,  I  have  in-  opinions    on     these     laws.    They     are  jgg^   wiien  the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans 

corporated  the  provision  for  economic  cordially  invited  to  do  so.  abruptly  abandoned  their  violent  opposition 

adjustment  payments  of  the  admlnis-  The   hearings   will   be   conducted   in  to  negotiations,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gain- 

tration  bill  into  mine.   I  believe  that  this  room   3110   in  the  New   Senate  Office  ing  a  respite  at  the  front 

provision  for  payments  for  a  5-year  pe-  Building  and  will  start  at  10  Am.  And  the  reason  is  also  the  same:  the  posl- 
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tlon  of  Hanoi's  forces  at  the  front  Is  gravely 
deteriorating. 

More  and  more  evidence  of  this  deteriora- 
tion comes  In  each  week.  There  Is  no  space 
to  enter  into  details  here.  But  the  net  of  the 
evidence  la  that  the  military  backbone  of  the 
Vietcong,  the  main  force  units  now  largely 
composed  of  North  ^^etnamese  Invaders,  are 
almost  everywhere  suffering  In  an  acute 
manner  from  the  continuing  attrition  In- 
flicted by  Qen.  Westmoreland's  strategy. 

More  and  more  defector-reports  show  main 
force  units  at  half  strength,  or  even  less  than 
half  strength.  This  is  unquestionably  be- 
cause the  Northern  bombing  has  been  pro- 
ducing Its  designed  result. 

It  has  not  completely  stopped  the  flow  of 
men  and  supplies  from  North  Vietnam, 
which  only  fools  expected.  But  It  has  re- 
duced that  flow  very  greatly,  and  has  thereby 
made  it  Impossible  for  the  main  force  units 
In  the  South  to  replenish  their  constant 
losses. 

If  the  President  yields  to  this  pressure  to 
"stop  the  bombing  to  get  talks,"  either  now 
or  hereafter,  the  result  is  also  very  easily 
predictable. 

The  rate  of  Infiltration  from  the  North 
will  be  Instantly  quadrupled  or  quintupled. 
The  main  force  units  In  the  South  will 
swiftly  be  brought  up  to  full  strength  again. 
And  Oen.  Westmoreland's  troops  will  have  a 
brand  new  war  on  their  hands  in  a  matter 
of  months. 

That  Is  precisely  what  happened  In  Korea 
In  the  summer  of  1961.  When  talks  began, 
a  respite  was  granted  to  the  enemy.  It  did 
not  result  from  an  order  by  President  Tru- 
man, as  previously  and  Incorrectly  reported 
in  this  space.  But  In  obscure  ways,  prob- 
ably because  U.S.  military  headquarters 
feared  Intensive  fighting  producing  signifi- 
cant casualties  "when  talks  have  already 
started,"  the  enemy  got  the  respite  that  he 
wanted. 

The  result  was  enemy  reinforcement,  lead- 
ing to  two  more  years  of  war  and  90,000 
additional  American  casualties.  Thus  we 
now  have  the  experience  to  guide  us  that 
was  lacking  In  the  Korean  war.  If  the  same 
error  Is  repeated  In  Vietnam,  in  flat  defiance 
of  that  experience,  those  who  are  responsible 
will  have  American  soldiers'  blood  on  their 
hands. 

It  is  vital  to  note  this  fact  now,  because 
the  time  may  so  easily  come  when  Hanoi 
win  cross  the  crucial  line  between  making 
propaganda  for  "stopping  the  bombing  to 
get  talks"  and  actually  offering  to  talk  "If 
the  bombing  Is  stopped."  Because  of  bis 
image-making,  the  President  will  then  find  it 
very  hard  to  stand  firm  on  his  announced 
position,  that  he  will  only  stop  the  bombing 
In  return  for  a  fully  adequate  quid-pro-quo. 
But  he  will  also  be  wicked  if  he  gives  way. 

[From  Life  magazine.  Jan.  30, 1967] 
Wht  Ij.B.J.  Wnj.  CoNTiNTJE  Bombing 

Hanoi  has  been  issuing  visas  to  a  mixed 
bag  of  Westerners,  including  U.S.  journal- 
ists. Hanoi  has  also  given  U  Thant  reason 
to  "feel  hopeful"  that  If  the  U.S.  should 
stop  bombing  North  Vietnam,  contacts 
and  truce  negotiations  might  ensue.  Does 
all  this  mean  that  Hanoi  is  reappraising 
Its  position?  Possibly.  What  is  certain  is 
that  Hanoi  is  enlisting  new  allies  In  its  old 
propaganda  effort  to  get  us  to  stop  bomb- 
ing the  North. 

This  purpose  Is  Inevitably  served,  even 
if  unintentionally,  by  rep<»'te  like  those  of 
Harrison  Salisbury  in  t^  New  York  Times. 
They  tell  us  that  our  bMnbs  have  been  kill- 
ing some  civilians,  that  the  damage  to  trans- 
port is  speedily  repaired,  and  that  North 
Vietnamese  morale  la  high.  Because  the 
Pentagon  has  been  overclaiming  on  both  the 
precision  and  effectiveness  of  the  bombing, 
Salisbury's  articles  also  served  to  widen  the 
Washington  credibility  gap.  But  they  have 
not  changed  the  real  terms  of  the  argument 


over  whether  we  should  bomb  North  Vletmim 
or  not.  Neither,  in  our  Judgment,  does  U 
Thant's  insistence  that  we  stop  it  uncondi- 
tionally. U  Thant  has  in  fact  disqualified 
himself  as  an  "honest  broker"  of  peace  by  his 
virtual  endorsement  of  the  Hanoi  position, 
and  h'ls  misrepresentation  of  ours. 

These  arguments  need  weighing  once  more. 
The  Pentagon's  primary  pxirpose  in  bombing 
the  North  is  to  restrict  the  flow  of  men  and 
supplies  to  the  South.  Its  secondary  hope 
is  that  by  thus  raising  the  cost  of  war  to 
Hanoi,  we  may  give  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  enough 
reason  to  stop  the  infiltration,  perhaps  even 
to  negotiate  a  truce.  This  is  a  wholly  rational 
strategy  and  has  produced  results — up  to  a 
point. 

Although  the  number  of  infiltrators  has 
risen  to  about  8,000  a  month  since  the  bomb- 
ing began,  they  can  bring  with  them  only 
about  half  enough  equipment  for  battalion- 
strength  attacks  In  the  South,  which  have 
greatly  diminished.  The  strain  on  the  Hanoi 
economy  la  Increasingly  great:  rice  and  fish 
are  rationed,  truck  convoys  must  carry  their 
own  fuel,  and  at  least  200,000  workers  are 
pinned  down  keeping  the  roads  open.  The 
strain  on  Hanoi's  CommunlBt  suppliers  is 
also  considerable.  At  the  very  least,  bombing 
has  forced  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  change  his  time- 
table and  tactics  and  has  saved  the  lives 
of  an  unknown  number  of  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  ground  troops. 

On  the  other  side  Of  the  argument,  the 
cost  of  the  bombing  Is  high:  we  have  lost 
over  450  planes  and  300;  aircraft  personnel, 
mostly  to  SAMS  and  AA#re.  This  loss  rate 
Is  going  up  and  repreaeiSts  a  palpable  drain 
on  the  Air  Force's  pilot  supply.  Moreover, 
an  P-4  Phantom  costing  $2.5  million  Is  an 
expensive  price  to  pay  for  taking  out  a  North 
Vietnamese  bridge  or  truck.  Haiphong  port 
facilities  and  Bed  River  dams  and  dikes 
would  be  much  more  rewarding  targets,  but 
they  are  off  our  self-imposed  limits,  partly 
to  avoid  Involving  Chinese  or  Russians. 

Our  policy  of  minimizing  purely  civilian 
damage  is  also  coetly.  Yet  because  there  are 
Inevitably  some  unintended  civilian  casual- 
ties, our  bombings  give  Hanoi  and  its  friends 
an  extra  source  of  atrocity  propaganda, 
which  can  be  expected  to  increase.  The 
bombings  entail  another  political  cost  by 
giving  a  David-and-Goliath  color  to  the  con- 
flict. 

A  more  Imjwrtant  argument  against  the 
bombings  is  that  their  secondary  objective— 
to  persuade  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  negotiate — has 
proved  unattainable,  at  least  so  far.  But 
Is  negotiation  our  re»l  objective?  Ambas- 
sador Lodge,  for  one.  plays  It  down.  He  looks 
for  a  "sensational"  Improvement  In  our  mili- 
tary situation  this  year,  but  predicts  that  its 
likeliest  fruit  will  be  gradual  de-escalation. 
A  military  stalemate  can  be  acknowledged 
by  mutual  actions  without  words. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  la«t 
week,  the  President  recognized  this  pos- 
sible version  of  an  "honorable  peace." 
We  will  continue  our  present  course  in 
Vietnam,  he  said,  until  the  quest  for  ne- 
gotiations succeeds,  "or  until  infiltration 
ceases,  or  until  the  conflict  subsides."  But 
while  the  infiltration  and  conflict  con- 
tinue, bombing  the  North  is  an  entirely 
legitimate  and  partially  effective  way  to 
check  it. 

There  are  strong  pressures  on  Johnson 
not  only  for  less  bombing,  but  for  more. 
Senator  Russell  argues  that  our  self- 
restraint  is  "trading  American  lives  for 
public  opinion."  As  evidenced  in  his  mes- 
sage, the  President  Is  courageously  and 
firmly  resisting  thee*  pressures  too. 

Bombing  the  North  is  a  far  less  Im- 
piortant  part  of  our  Job  in  Vietnam  than 
what  Is  going  on  in  the  South.  The  bvige 
American-Vietnamese  Job  of  clearing  the 
Delta  has  only  begun.  So  has  the  cam- 
paign to  pacify  and  rebuild  free  villages 
elsewhere.    And  In  Saigon  the  Constituent 


Assembly  has  just  submitted  a  draft  con- 
stitution which  should  bring  a  new  polltl. 
cal   consciousness   to  the   whole   country. 

What  we  have  already  accomplished 
and  begun  Justify  the  energetic  support 
of  our  present  policies  In  Vietnam.  As  the 
President  said,  this  is  a  time  of  testing 
for  the  will  and  the  patience  of  the  Amer- 
ican people — "Whether  we  can  fight  a  war 
of  limited  objectives  over  a  period  of  time 
and  keep  alive  thQ^ope  of  independence 
and  stability  for  people  other  than  our- 
selves; whether  we  can  continue  to  act 
with  restraint  when  the  temptation  to  get 
it  over  with  is  inviting,  but  dangerous; 
whether  we  can  accept  the  necessity  ot 
choosing  a  great  evil  in  order  to  ward  off 
a  greater  one." 
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GOLD  DIPLOMACY,  IN  THE  DE 
GAULLE  STYLE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Friday,  January  18,  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  an  article  entitled  "Gold 
Diplomacy,  in  the  De  Gaulle  Style."  As 
we  know,  the  impending  discussions 
regarding  international  liquidity  indi- 
cate that  the  position  of  the  French  is 
to  support  the  gold  standard.  This 
article  develops  that  thesis  and  points 
up  its  inequities  very  well. 

Also,  in  the  January  1967,  issue  of  the 
"Monthly  Economic  Letter"  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  is  an  ex- 
cellent article  entitled  "Annual  Gold 
Review,"  which  points  out  some  of  the 
same  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Joiumal,  Jan.  13, 1967] 
Gold  Dn»LOMACT,  w  the  De  Gaulle  Style 
(By  George  Melloan) 
London. — President  de  Gaulle's  reminder 
over  the  last  weekend  that  he  has  not  forgot- 
ten his  two-year-old  proposal  for  an  Interna- 
tional gold  standard  was  hardly  surprising, 
but  It  represented  a  setback  for  the  U.S.  and 
Britain  nevertheless. 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  world's  so- 
called  liquidity  crisis  has  eased  only  slight- 
ly. It  clouds  U.S.  and  British  hopes,  which 
were  high  last  fall,  that  major  nations  might 
be  able  to  create  a  new  International  currency 
to  supplement  gold,  dollars  and  the  British 
pound.  If  the  French  insist  that  gold  should 
become  the  sole  International  money,  the 
progress  that  apparently  was  being  made 
could  be  seriously  retarded. 

But  if  the  French  president  is  considered 
to  be  a  master  of  political  timing,  his  reln- 
troductlon  of  the  gold  question  was  hardly 
such  a  triumph.  It  came  on  the  heels  of 
news  that  the  world's  supply  of  monetary 
gold  Is.  for  the  first  time  in  modern  history, 
beginning  to  shrink.  For  that  reason,  the 
complexities  at  this  time  of  making  gold 
the  basic  international  medium  of  exchange 
could  hardly  be  greater. 

FRENCH    WANT   GOLD   INCLUDED 

The  French,  according  to  a  weekend  state- 
ment by  Finance  Minister  Michel  Debre, 
will  demand  that  their  gold  proposals  be 
made  part  of  the  discussions  of  how  to  im- 
prove International  liquidity  that  are  being 
conducted  by  a  "Group  of  10"  major  nations 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  This 
demand  will  come  before  the  next  meeting 
on  the  subject  in  London,  Jan.  25  and  26. 
Among  the  things  the  French  will  want  to 
dlsciiss.  according  to  Mr.  Debre,  will  he 
whether  the  price  of  gold  could  be  raised  to 


broaden  the  value  of  the  existing  supply  and 
make  It  possible  to  use  gold  as  the  basic 
international  money.  His  statement  was 
the  first  public  demand  by  Prance  that  the 
price  of  gold  be  made  part  of  the  Group  of 
10-IMF  discussions. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  Britain  oppose  even 
discussing  a  gold  price  increase,  which  would, 
in  effect,  devalue  the  dollar  and  all  other 
currencies.  The  U.S.  has  pegged  gold  at  $35 
an  oimce  since  1934  by  offering  to  buy  gold 
at  that  price.  If  for  no  other  reason,  both 
coimtrles  feel  that  bringing  gold  Into  the 
discussions  would  Introduce  a  complication 
tliat  could  cause  the  talks  to  drag  on  for 
years,  probably  with  no  worthwhile  conclu- 
sion. For  another,  any  Intimation  that  gold's 
price  might  be  lifted  might  bring  a  run  on 
U.8.  gold  supplies  that  could  have  serious 
consequences  for  both  the  dollar  and  the 
pound. 

Last  summer  and  fall,  as  Group  of  10 
talks  progressed  along  the  lines  of  creating 
a  "composite  reserve  unit"  based  on  a  num- 
ber of  currencies,  there  were  rising  hopes 
that  France  would  not  push  the  gold  ques- 
tion with  any  great  fervor. 

Hopes  were  In  fact  so  high  that  Britain's 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  James  Cal- 
laghan,  who  will  be  chairman  of  the  talks 
here  this  month,  said  that  by  next  simimer 
"I  hope  there  is  general  agreement  to  a  con- 
tingency plan"  for  Improving  world  liquid- 
ity. He  said  that  the  main  problem  was  to 
make  plans  for  how  the  new  reserve  cva- 
rency  asset  would  be  held  and  used. 

Mr.  Debre  did  not  say  that  he  wanted  a 
gold  price  increase.  But  presiunably  the  only 
reason  for  disciisaing  gold  would  be  to  talk 
about  whether  raising  the  price  of  gold 
would  be  a  better  way  of  increasing  the  In- 
ternational money  supply  than  creation  of 
a  new  reserve  currency. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  President  de 
Gaulle  still  believes  that  International  trans- 
actions should  be  financed  with  gold,  which 
he  contends  is  the  only  "real"  money.  More 
Importantly,  from  his  viewpoint,  if  gold  be- 
came the  basic  medium  of  exchange,  there 
would  no  longer  be  the  need  to  use  dollars 
and  pounds  as  International  reserve  curren- 
cies. 

Mr.  de  Gaulle  has  not  been  reluctant  to 
Btate  why  he  wants  the  dollar  demoted  from 
Its  position  as  the  world's  foremost  reserve 
currency.  He  Insists  that  the  U.S.  uses  the 
dollar  as  a  weapon  for  U.S.  economic  im- 
perialism, which  he  claims  threatens  to  make 
Europe  an  economic  satellite  of  the  U.S.  as 
American  companies  buy  up  an  ever  larger 
share  of  European  Industry.  Moreover,  he 
contends  that  creation  of  a  "composite  re- 
serve unit"  would  draw  heavily  on  nations 
that  have  balance  of  payments  surplus  and 
unduly  benefit  those  like  the  U.S.  and  Britain, 
that  have  a  payments  deficit. 

But  any  French  argument  that  gold  should 
be  used  as  an  international  standard  is  like- 
ly to  be  weakened  at  this  point  by  the  cur- 
rent uncertain  status  of  the  world's  gold  sup- 
ply and  by  the  overwhelming  clarity  with 
which  France  has  shown  that  it  has  a  large 
vested  Interest  in  any  increase  in  the  price 
of  gold. 

Just  last  week,  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  issued  a  report  showing  that 
gold  output  in  the  non-Communist  world 
rose  by  only  2  %  in  1966  from  1965,  compared 
with  a  3%  increase  the  year  before.  And 
for  the  first  time  in  modern  history,  the  bank 
said  none  of  the  output  of  gold  went  Into 
official  monetary  stocks.  That  was  followed 
hy  a  report  by  Mocatta  &  Goldsmid  Ltd., 
London  bullion  dealers,  showing  that  during 
1966  the  gold  reserve  of  the  105  IMF  member 
nations  declined,  the  first  time  this  has  hap- 
pened since  the  IMP  was  founded  more  than 
20  years  ago. 

There  are  dangers  that  the  gold  supply 
may  contract  even  further.  In  South  Africa, 
the  world's  biggest  gold  source  by  far,  there 


Is  a  threat  of  labor  trouble  In  the  mines  this 
year.  Gold  from  other  parts  of  Africa  could 
be  endangered  by  political  troubles.  Supplies 
of  gold  f  om  the  Soviet  Union,  a  big  exporter 
in  1965.  dropped  sharply  last  year,  although 
no  one  knows  whether  this  was  because  of 
production  problems  or  because  Russia 
needed  to  buy  less  outside  grain  in  1966. 

But  probably  the  most  disturbing  are  signs 
that  more  gold  is  being  hoarded.  City  Bank 
estimated  that  about  $1  bUlion  of  1966  pro- 
duction went  Into  private  hoards.  And,  In- 
terestingly enough,  one  of  the  main  centers 
for  gold  hoarding  is  France,  where  even  the 
relatively  impecunious  have  a  fondness  for 
gold. 

suRE-FniE   poLrncs 

It  has  been  estimated  that  private  caches 
In  Prance  contain  some  $5  billion  In  gold  and 
it  is  never  bad  politics  for  a  French  leader  to 
urge  an  Increase  in  the  price  of  gold.  Mr. 
Debre's  mere  mention  of  the  subject  sent  the 
price  of  gold  ingots  in  Paris  to  a  five-year 
high.  The  cost  of  a  20-franc  gold  Napoleon 
coin,  a  favorite  of  gold  collectors,  went  to  a 
record  50.40  francs. 

The  French  government's  own  gold  hoard 
has  climbed  steadily,  too,  in  recent  years  as  it 
has  systematically  exchanged  dollars  for  U.S. 
gold.  At  the  end  of  last  September,  France 
held  some  $5.2  billion  In  gold.  73%  more  than 
Its  holdings  three  years  earlier.  France 
worked  Its  dollars  reserves  down  to  the  point 
where  it  had  to  stop  buying  gold  in  October 
last  year,  but  it  indicated  it  would  resume 
purchases  if  its  dollar  reserves  rose  again. 

France  argues  that  a  price  Increase  for 
gold  would  end  speculation.  The  U.S.  and 
Britain  contend  on  the  other  hand  that  re- 
cent history  shows  that  a  gold  standard 
would  offer  undue  opportunity  for  certain 
countries  to  manipulate  world  money  and 
that  the  machinery  for  preventing  such 
manipulation  would  take  years  to  build. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  at  a  time 
when  gold  supplies  are  as  uncertain  as  they 
are  now.  much  new  support  will  swing  be- 
hind France's  view.  But  If  France  chooses  to 
push  the  Issue.  It  could  seriously  slow  the 
imminent  liquidity  talks  when  there  is  con- 
siderable concern  In  the  U.S.  on  the  subject. 
And  If  Mr.  de  Gaiille  Is  stlU  seeking  weapons 
against  the  U.S.  In  his  bid  for  greater 
European  economic  and  political  independ- 
ence, tampering  with  the  liquidity  talks 
might  serve  as  well  as  any  other. 

[Prom  the  Monthy  Economic  Letter  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
January  1967] 


African  output  compared  with  6  per  cent,  6 
per  cent  and  8  per  cent  during  1966,  1904 
and  1963,  respectively. 

The  fiattening  out  in  the  dramatic  increase 
in  South  African  output  may  best  be  seen 
against  the  background  of  the  recent  history 
of  the  Industry.  In  1938,  new  gold  fields 
were  discovered,  primarily  In  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  beginning  with  1953,  they 
produced  in  appreciable  volume.  As  stands 
out  strikingly  from  the  chart,  output  in 
these  "newer"  mines  rose  from  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  $70  million  In  1952  to  an  esti- 
mated $870  million  in  1966. 

The  rise  has  been  the  outcome  of  such 
factors  as  the  richness  of  deposits,  a  geologi- 
cal formation  that  allows  low-cost  extraction 
methods  and  efficiency  of  operation.  But  as 
the  expansion  of  new  mining  areas  has  ta- 
pered off,  output  has  ceased  to  grow  as  rap- 
idly as  only  a  few  years  ago.  On  the  other 
band,  production  in  "older"  South  African 
mines  has  declined  continuously.  In  large 
part  because  the  scope  of  profitable  opera- 
tions Is  limited  by  rising  costs.  For  South 
Africa  as  a  whole,  the  pace  of  output,  at  the 
present  price  of  gold,  is  believed  to  be  slowing 
down  even  more  and  production  may  reach 
its  peak  by  1970. 


Estimated  gold  production  in  1966 
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Annual  Gold  Review 
For  the  first  time  in  modern  monetary  his- 
tory, all  of  the  newly  mined  gold  Is  going  into 
private  hands,  in  part  for  the  fabrication  of 
Jewelry  and  gold  articles  of  all  sorts  but 
mostly  for  saving.  Investment  and  speculative 
hedging  against  a  possible  gold-price  rise. 
For  1966.  the  private  gold  absorption  may  be 
estimated  at  $1.5  billion.  Official  monetary 
gold  stocks,  as  reported  by  goverrunents  and 
central  banks,  have  actually  shown  a  small 
decline. 

This  annual  gold  review  surveys  the  cir- 
cumstances behind  this  unparalleled  state  of 
affairs.  Against  this  background,  gold  will  be 
very  much  In  the  news  in  1967  as  govern- 
ments are  engaged  In  negotiations  to  create, 
if  need  be.  new  world  money — fabricating 
Instant  gold,  as  It  were. 

FLATTENING    OUTPUT 

In  1966,  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year, 
world  gold  output  rose  less  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  flattening  In  the  rate  of 
growth  reflected,  of  course,  the  trends  In  the 
production  in  South  Africa,  which  represents 
about  three-fourths  of  the  world  total  (ex- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  other  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  Mainland  China).  At 
2  per  cent  over  1966,  last  year's  rise  In  South 


1  Excluding    the    U.S.S.K.,    other    East    European 
countries,  mainland  China,  etc. 

Of  other  major  gold  producers,  only  the 
umted  States  recorded — ^for  the  second  year 
in  a  row — an  Increase,  the  result  of  a  doubl- 
ing in  output  in  Nevada.  At  some  $65  mU- 
lion.  U.S.  production  reached  the  highest 
level  since  1955.  In  Canada,  output  con- 
tinued to  decline. 

At  almost  42  milUon  fine  ounces,  equiva- 
lent to  $1.5  billion,  last  year's  world  gold 
output  was  at  Its  highest  level  ever  recorded. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Soviet  Union, 
whose  gold  sales  during  much  of  the  past 
decade  added  substantially  to  world  supplies, 
sold  little,  if  any,  gold  in  1966,  prestunably 
because  of  good  grain  harvests.  As  a  re- 
sult, total  gold  supplies  In  1966  amounted  to 
only  three  fourths  of  the  previous  year's 
figtire. 

Other  factors  reduced  the  supplies  flow- 
ing into  gold  markets  in  1966.  By  far  the 
most  important  among  these  was  the  fact 
that  South  Africa,  because  of  a  surplus  in 
its  balance  of  payments,  added  substantial 
amounts  of  gold  to  its  own  monetary 
reserves. 

ENTIRE     OUTPUT     GOING     INTO     PRIVATE     RANDS 

Just  how  much  of  the  new  gold  supplies 
is  being  absorbed  privately  is  brought  out 
forcibly  in  the  second  chart.  In  1966,  $1.5 
billion  of  gold  thus  went  Into  private  uses— • 
as  much  as  last  year's  entire  output  and 
roughly  the  same  amount  as  In  1966.  These 
are  the  highest  amounts  ever  attained — $0.6 
billion  more  than  in  1964.  For  the  past  ten 
years,  gold  to  the  value  of  over  $10  billion 
has  gone  Into  private  hands. 

In  the  United  States,  the  demand  for  in- 
dustrial and  artistic  uses  has  risen  mark- 
edly. In  1965,  the  latest  year  for  which  data 
are  available,  such  uses  amounted  to  $185 
million  (net);  only  a  few  years  ago.  they 
bad   averaged   about   $100   million   a   year. 
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Gold  uaed  In  Indurtry  and  the  arts  tliua 
repreeents  approximately  three  times  domes- 
tic production.  The  deficit  Is  covered  by 
Imports  and  from  the  Treasury  stock;  d\ir- 
ing  the  first  nine  months  of  1966,  the  Treas- 
ury released  $105  million,  compared  with  $118 
million  for  1965  as  a  whole.  In  eleven  other 
countries,  as  depicted  In  the  chart,  gold  con- 
sumption has  also  shown  a  sharply  rising 
trend — reaching  probably  some  $300  million 
in  1966. 

Roughly  three  fourths  of  Industrial  uses 
In  the  twelve  countries  covered  In  the  chart 
are  for  Jewelry  and  gold  objects  of  all  sorts. 
Increases  In  employment  and  Incomes  to  all- 
time  highs  obviously  stimulate  the  buying 
of  gold  articles— arUcles  that  have  become 
relatively  cheap,  given  the  persistent  rise  In 
the  cost  of  living.  Buying  gold  articles  thus 
embodies  elements  of  saving.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  med- 
als, medallions,  tablets,  coins  minted  since 
1837,  etc..  were  stopped  by  the  government 
In  April  1966  on  the  ground  that  these  prac- 
tices tended  to  avoid  exchange  control  pro- 
visions prohibiting  the  hoarding  of  gold. 

Something  like  $1  billion  went  last  year 
into  what  Is  labeled  in  the  chart  "Savings, 
etc."  [Charts  do  not  appear  In  Record.] 
This  is  a  no  man's  land,  surroimded  by  an 
axasL  of  mystery.  Some  of  this  gold  may 
have  gone  into  unpublished  reserves  of  gov- 
ernments and  central  banks.  In  1966,  for 
the  second  successive  year.  Mainland  China 
and  certain  Eastern  European  countries  were 
reported  as  ofBclal  buyers  in  the  London 
market. 

The  great  bulk  of  "disappeared"  gold  un- 
doubtedly consists  of  private  savings  in  gold. 
Some  of  this  goes  into  the  customary  mode 
of  savings  In  the  Par  East,  the  Middle  East 
and  parts  of  Africa;  some  goes  for  Invest- 
ment In  gold  to  secure  protection  against  the 
continuing  depreciation  of  money  and  politi- 
cal upheavals,  as  in  much  of  Europe  and 
Latin  America;  and  some  reflects  shorter- 
term  speculation  on,  or  hedging  against,  a 
possible  gold-price  rise — activities  nourished 
by  debates,  not  always  well  Informed,  about 
alleged  weaknesses  of  the  international  mon- 
etary system  and  the  lack  of  liquidity. 

Gold  prices  in  international  as  well  as  in 
domestic  markets  have  risen.  At  the  year 
end,  the  price  in  London  for  bar  gold — 
Influenced  by  stabilizing  operations  of  the 
so-called  gold  pool — stood  at  close  to  $35.20 
per  fine  ounce,  the  highest  In  five  years.  In 
Paris,  the  popular  Napoleon,  the  20-French 
franc  gold  piece,  reached  the  highest  level 
In  a  decade  and  a  half,  commanding  a  pre- 
mium of  50  per  cent  over  bar  gold.  In  Ger- 
many, the  20-mark  gold  coin  stood  at  a  pre- 
mium of  almoet  90  per  cent. 

Given  the  tightness  and  the  high  cost  of 
money  throughout  much  of  the  world,  the 
persistence  and  the  sheer  amount  of  gold 
buying  are  extraordinary.  In  the  Judgment 
Of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements, 
"the  indications  are  that  most  of  this  com- 
ponent of  private  gold  offtake  over  the  years 
1b  accounted  for  by  fairly  firmly  held  savings 
in  gold,  rather  than  by  large  blocks  of  specu- 
lative holdings  awaiting  a  shorter-term  cap- 
ital gain." 

THE  SHORTAGE  OF  MONET  ART  GOLD 

The  avalanche  of  private  demand  for  gold 
has  left  little,  if  any,  gold  for  governments 
and  central  banks  to  add  to  monetary  re- 
serves. In  1965.  the  record  was  already  bad. 
Since,  of  the  $2  billion  of  new  gold  supplies, 
only  $250  million  was  added  to  world  official 
BtockB — the  smallest  such  additional  since 
1952.  Dwlng  the  first  nine  months  of  1966. 
official  gold  stocks,  as  published,  actually 
declined  by  some  $50  million. 

Private,  gold  absorption  on  the  present 
scale  thus  gives  rise  to  a  shortage  of  mone- 
tary gold.  The  planning  among  govern- 
menta  now  under  way  to  meet,  if  need  be, 
future  shortages  of  international  reserves 
rests  on  the  expectation  that  the  amount  of 


new  gold  available  tor  monetary  purposes 
will  not  be  enough  by  itself  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  reserves  of  an  expanding 
world  economy  in  an  environment  of  ba- 
sically free  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment. But,  Judging  from  published  state- 
ments, the  official  planning  anticipates  that, 
year  in  year  out,  gold  worth  several  hundred 
million  dollars  will  be  available  from  fresh 
supplies — depending,  apart  from  private  de- 
mands, on  trends  in  output  and  Russian 
sales.  The  difference  between  additions  to 
world  monetary  gold  stocks  and  the  total 
growth  of  reserves  that  might  be  regarded 
as  appropriate  would  then  be  made  good  by 
the  creation  of  a  supplement  to  gold.  The 
substantial  decline  in  new  gold  available  for 
monetary  reserves,  therefore,  affects  the  cur- 
rent planning. 

It  also  affects  the  current  operation  of  the 
International  monetary  system.  For,  in  the 
world  today,  gold  remains  by  far  the  most 
important  single  element  of  monetary  re- 
serves. In  the  United  States,  as  the  third 
chart  shows,  official  holdings  of  convertible 
foreign  currencies  and  the  reserve  position 
in  the  International  Monetary  Fund  are  quite 
small  in  comparison  with  the  gold  stock. 
Other  nations  hold,  proportionately,  more 
foreign  exchange  than  the  United  States 
but,  as  evidenced  in  the  table,  gold  predomi- 
nates, especially  among  the  major  nations 
of  Western  Europe.  The  propensity  to  hold 
gold  has  Increased  over  the  past  two  years 
despite  the  fact  that  little  gold  was  added 
to  reserves  in  1965  and  none  In  1966. 

Prance  continued  to  build  up  Its  gold  re- 
serve until  the  closing  months  of  1966  when 
its  balance  of  payments  was  in  deficit.  In 
fact.  Prance  has  since  1958  reacquired  practi- 
cally all  the  gold  It  had  sold  to  settle  Its  pay- 
ments deficits  between  the  mld-1930s  and 
the  late  1950s.  At  today's  $5.2  billion, 
Prance's  reserve  equals  approximately  one 
eighth  of  the  world  total;  at  Its  peak  In  early 
1935.  It  probably  represented  as  much  as 
one  fourth. 

The  U.S.  payments  deficit  has  continued  so 
long  that  much  of  It  has  had  to  be  met  In 
gold.  True,  last  year's  decline  In  the  U.S. 
stock  was  not  nearly  as  large  as  In  1965; 
but,  as  the  chart  shows.  It  brought  the  U.S. 
stock  down  to  the  letvel  of  mld-1938.  At  the 
end  of  1966,  the  U.S.  stock  represented  about 
one  third  of  the  world  total,  compared  with 
about  two  thirds  at  Its  peak  In  mid- 1949. 

STUBBORN    FACTS   OF    LIFE 

Looking  at  the  decline  in  the  US.  gold 
stock,  some  students  of  International  finance 
have  advanced  the  thought  that  the  United 
States  should  seek  to  demonetize  gold  by  In- 
ternational agreement.  This  thought  as- 
sumes that  everything  would  be  all  right  If 
only  Europe  were  not  insistent  upon  gold 
rather  than  dollars  in  the  settlements  of  Its 
surpluses.  This  Is  simply  not  true.  Further- 
more, It  disregards  the  stubborn  facU  of 
International  economic  life. 

The  world  today  Is  not  ready  to  demone- 
tize gold.  The  governments  of  the  leading 
nations  regard  gold  as  the  "ultimate"  Inter- 
national reserve  asset.  In  the  negotiations 
now  under  way,  they  are  seeking  to  work 
out  plans  to  create  new  international 
money — plans,  of  course,  that  are  not  to  be 
activated  until  the  United  States  reaches  a 
balance  In  Its  International  payments.  One 
of  the  crucial  problems  Is  to  make  gold  and 
the  new  International  money  equally  attrac- 
tive as  reserves — something  that  Is  being 
sought  through  Unlllng  the  uses  of  gold  and 
the  new  internatioaal  money.  Thus,  coun- 
tries would  be  required  to  hold  the  new 
money  In  an  agreed  fixed  ratio  with  gold  or 
accompany  each  disbursement  of  the  new 
money  by  a  disbursement  of  gold  in  an  agreed 
proportion.  In  prictlcal  reality,  whatever 
changes  might  be  adopted  In  present  ar- 
rangements, pollcieB  and  techniques  would 
also  have  to  permit  the  continued  use  of 
the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency. 


All  this  presupposes  an  agreement  on  gold. 
As  Milton  Gilbert,  Economic  Adviser  ol  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements,  recently 
noted: 

"Some  people  seem  to  have  the  vision  that 
as  the  central  banks  become  used  to  the  new 
reserve  assets  •  •  •  they  will  begin  to  prefer 
them  to  gold,  and  that  gold  will  gradually 
disappear  as  a  monetary  Instrument — or  at 
least  become  unimportant.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  plain  fantasy  and  about  as  close  to 
reality  as  the  original  Idea  of  Karl  Marx  that 
under  communism  the  state  would  gradually 
vjlther  away." 

For    the    power    to    create    International 
money  Is,  In  the  final  analysis,  the  power  to 
take  tangible  goods  from  some  countries  and 
give  them   to   others.     Such  power  will,  of 
necessity,  have  to  be  circumscribed  both  In 
amounts   and   In   time — something   that,  in 
the  view  of  many  leading  nations,  can  mosi 
efflclently  be  done  by  retaining  gold  as  the 
inner  circle  of  the  monetary  universe — a  uni- 
verse which,  of  course,  may  well  be  expand- 
ing so  that  the  Inner  circle  would,  with  the 
passage  of  time,  become  relatively  smaller. 
The  perennial  proposals  for  a  gold-price 
rise  are  again  being  heard.    The  case  remains, 
however,    unconvincing.     The    obvious    ob- 
jection  is    that   a   gold    appreciation   would 
bring  about  a  sudden  surge  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  current  gold  output  and  accumu- 
lated reserves — a  surge  unfairly  distributed, 
while  what  Is  wanted  Is  a  gradual  expansion, 
fairly  shared.     Besides,  such  a  move  would 
add   fuel    to   the   fires   of   Inflation.    When 
Prance's  finance  Minister,  M.  Michel  Debre. 
stated  last  September  that  he  opposed  a  gold- 
price  rise,  he  might  well  have  had  In  mind, 
among  other  things,  the  vision  of  the  mone- 
tary   consequences   of   massive   private  dls- 
hoardlng  In  a  nation  which  is  holding  13-4 
billion  in  gold  in  its  proverbial  stockings  and 
mattresses.     Prom  yet  another  crucial  van- 
tage point,  a  gold-price  rise,   by  destroying 
faith  In  the  dollar  as  a  currency  that  na- 
tions can  reliably  use  as  a  store  of  value. 
would   do  irremediable  damage  to  the  in- 
centive to  hold  dollars  as  reserves,  which  Is 
an  essential  part  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system  as  It  operates  today. 

At  this  particular  Juncture,  therefore,  it 
Is  most  necessary  for  governments  of  the 
major  nations  to  eradicate  the  belief  in  the 
Inevitability  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold.  In 
their  planning  for  the  future,  they  must 
stress  the  quality  of  international  reserves, 
not  Just  the  quantity.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  prevent  new  gold  supplies  from  flowing 
into  private  hands  in  as  clearly  excessive 
amounts  as  today.  Instead  of  going  Into  offi- 
cial coffers. 

Without  unquestioned  confidence  in  the 
lasting  value  of  the  dollar,  no  International 
monetary  system  can  work  properly.  But 
with  convincing  evidence  that  the  United 
States  will  safeguard  the  strength  of  the  dol- 
lar, many  of  the  seemingly  Intractable  prob- 
lems of  international  liquidity  will  disappear. 
For  shortages  of  liquidity  are  not  a  matter  of 
fate  but  depend  on  human  actions  and  reac- 
tions. All  the  United  States  has  to  do  today 
is  to  supply  dollars  abroad,  through  lending 
and  Investing,  in  amounts  other  nations 
really  want  without  seeking  to  convert  them 
into  gold.  This  Is  yet  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  dollar  must  be  made  as  desirable  is 
it  was  when,  by  the  free  choice  of  nations.  It 
began  to  be  used  as  a  currency  In  which  to 
hold  reserves — along  with  gold  and.  perhaps, 
In  preference  to  gold. 

GOLD     AS     A     PERCENTAGE     Or     TOTAL     CFnCUl 
GOLD    AND    FOREIGN    EXCHANGE    RESESVES 

(September   1966) 

Over  90  percent 
United  States,  Switzerland. 

80  to  90  percent 
Prance,  South  Africa,  Netherlands. 

70  to  80  percent 
Belgium,  Spain. 
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60  to  70  percent 
Germany  (Federal  Republic).  Italy,  Vene- 
zuela, United  Ellngdom,  Portugal. 
40  to  60  percent 
Austria,  Canada. 

20  to  40  percent 
India,  Mexico,  Sweden,  Denmark. 

1  to  20  percent 
Japan,  Australia.  Norway. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
the  same  monthly  economic  letter  con- 
tains a  knowledgeable  article  entitled 
"Tax  Credits  To  Help  the  States."  We 
are  all  discussing  the  possibility  of  trans- 
ferring some  Federal  revenue  to  the 
States  to  help  them  finance  their  opera- 
tions. This  article  merits  the  attention 
of  readers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Credits  To  Help  the  States 
So  long  as  expanding  needs  for  Vietnam 
strain  the  Federal  budget,  any  new  national 
program  involving  substantial  sums  of  money 
is  probably  out  of  the  question.  But  look- 
ing forward  to  a  time  when  defense  needs 
moderate,  the  political  ranks  are  already 
forming  behind  different  versions  of  plans  to 
aid  state  and  local  governments. 

Interest  in  bolstering  the  fiscal  capabilities 
of  states  and  localities  has  quickened  recently 
in  Washington  and  In  state  capltols,  among 
leaders  in  both  major  political  parties,  and 
among  businessmen  and  the  public  at  large. 
The  question  was  pushed  to  the  forefront  In 
Washington  in  1964  when  Walter  W.  Heller, 
then  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  pressed  for  adoption  of  a  tax-shar- 
ing plan,  whereby  a  percentage  of  Federal 
individual  Income  tax  payments  would  be 
redistributed  to  the  states  In  the  form  of 
unconditional  grants. 

An  alternate  plan  of  enlarged  Federal  tax 
credits  for  state  individual  income  taxes  was 
advanced  In  1965  by  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  a  group 
established  by  Congress  in  1959  with  mem- 
bers representing  the  Congress,  the  Executive 
branch,  and  state  and  local  governments. 

Important  backing  for  the  revenue-shar- 
ing idea  came  last  month  when  the  National 
Governors  Conference  approved  the  proposal 
In  principle,  though  without  designating  a 
specific  plan.  Also  last  month,  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  passed  a  reso- 
lution supporting  Federal  income  tax  credits 
for  state  taxes.  Tax  credits  for  state  Income 
taxes  have  long  been  advocated  by  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

Such  impressive  support  Indicates  that  the 
question  of  aiding  the  states  is  moving  to- 
ward the  top  of  the  national  agenda.  It  Is 
becoming  abundantly  clear  that  some  rebal- 
ancing in  the  relative  strength  of  Federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  times. 

NEED  TO  REVTTALIZE   STATE  AND   LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

The  growing  Interest  in  aid-the-states 
plans  partly  reflects  disenchantment  with 
Federal  grant  programs,  which  have  been 
burgeoning  since  the  late  Fifties.  In  the  past 
two  years  alone,  grants  to  states  and  local- 
ities have  climbed  35  per  cent  to  an  esti- 
mated $15  billion  In  the  current  fiscal  year; 
under  existing  legislation,  they  are  expected 
to  double  to  $30  billion  by  1975. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  proliferation  of  pro- 
grams that  the  search  for  Federal  money  by 
the  states  and  cities  has  come  to  resemble  a 
giant  Easter  egg  hunt.  To  make  sure  of  get- 
ting their  fair  share,  some  of  the  larger  cities 
and  states — like  defense  contractors  before 
them — have  even  established  liaison  offices 
In  Washington.     According  to  Time  maga- 


zine, aid  to  states  and  municipal  govern- 
ments "is  distributed  among  170  separate 
programs,  funded  by  400  different  appropria- 
tions, administered  by  21  departments  and 
agencies,  assisted  by  150  bureaus."  To  guide 
the  public  in  their  search,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opporttmlty  has  pubUshed  a  414-page 
Catalog  of  Federal  Programs  for  Individual 
and  Community  Improvement,  which  con- 
tains brief  descriptions  of  262  separate  pro- 
grams. 

Though  intended  to  raise  minimum  stand- 
ards in  many  areas  of  governmental  activity, 
the  grant  programs  are  threatemng  to  over- 
whelm the  states  and  localities  with  direct 
and  indirect  pressures  from  Washington. 
Since  they  are  normally  required  to  match 
Federal  grants  with  their  own  money,  state 
budgets  are  increasingly  weighed  down  and 
distorted  by  Federal  programs,  frequently  to 
the  neglect  of  more  immediate  local  needs. 
At  the  same  time,  more  and  more  aid 
Is  on  a  project  basis,  requiring  the  states 
and  localities  to  conform  to  guidelines  set 
by  bureaucrats  in  Washington.  Moreover, 
in  some  Federal  activities — notably  the  anti- 
poverty  programs — states  and  local  govern- 
ments are  being  bypassed  completely.  For- 
mer Governor  John  Anderson  of  Kansas  has 
argued  that  such  encroachment  on  the  states 
and  localities  may  "ultimately  have  the  ef- 
fect of  destroying  a  system  of  government 
we  really  want  to  preserve." 

A  similar  warning  was  Issued  last  Novem- 
ber by  John  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations: 

"One  possibility  that  one  could  easUy 
Imagine  is  that  increasingly  large  sums  of 
money  fiowing  to  weak  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments might  eventtially  bring  about 
complete  subordination  of  the  latter.  All 
state  and  local  governments  would  then  be 
mere  branch  offices  of  one  all-dominating 
national  government. . . . 

"It  will  not  be  possible  to  fashion  a  mu- 
tually respecting  partnership  if  the  state 
or  local  goveriunent  is  not  able  to  play  its 
role  as  a  vital  partner.  .  .  .  We  must  revital- 
ize state  and  local  leadership  so  that  It  can 
play  its  role  vis-a-vis  an  increasingly  power- 
ful Federal  Goverimient  without  being  com- 
pletely submerged  and  obliterated." 


CONSroERATIONS  OF  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Many  observers  maintain  that  the  rela- 
tive decline  of  the  states  and  localities  at 
least  partly  reflects  their  weakened  taxing 
power,  owing  to  the  "pre-emption"  of  the 
progressive  Income  tax  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  has  led,  so  the  reasoning 
goes,  to  a  mismatching  of  revenue  sources 
and  expenditure  needs,  particularly  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  economic 
growth. 

As  incomes  rise  and  urban  populations  in- 
crease, the  public  demands  more  and  more 
education,  health  care,  highways,  parks,  etc., 
which  are  normally  provided  by  the  states 
and  localities.  Welfare  burdens  tend  to  rise 
disproportionately  in  urban  areas.  But  since 
their  principal  revenue  sources — taxes  on 
property  and  on  sales  and  gross  receipts — 
are  less  responsive  to  rising  Incomes  and 
economic  growth,  the  states  and  localities 
tend  to  be  in  a  persistent  fiscal  bind.  More- 
over, existing  tax  systems  in  many  states  are 
frequently  criticized  as  being  inefficient,  in- 
equitable in  incidence,  and  poorly  adminis- 
tered. With  the  Federal  income  tax  biting 
so  deeply  Into  their  Incomes,  people  often 
protest  by  voting  against  new  and  higher 
state  and  local  taxes. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  of  a  progres- 
sive rate  structure,  yields  from  the  Federal 
individual  income  tax  rise  much  faster  than 
Incomes.  Indeed,  when  the  economy  is  grow- 
ing with  unchanged  tax  rates.  Income  tax 
UabiUties  cUmb  so  rapidly  as  to  cause  a 
periodic  problem  of  "fiscal  drag,"  whereby 
the  cash  drain  into  the  Treasury's  coffers 
tends  to  have  a  growth-retarding  effect. 


Advocates  of  aid-to-the-states  plans,  there- 
fore, see  an  opportunity  to  kill  several  birds 
with  one  stone:  (1)  To  strengthen  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  states  and  locaUtles,  thus 
enabUng  them  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
problems  of  urban  growth;  (2)  to  counter 
the  current  strong  trend  toward  centralized 
direction  and  detailed  control  from  Wash- 
ington; (3)  to  check  the  tendency  of  Fed- 
eral spending  programs  to  proUferate  year 
after  year  with  the  rise  In  revenues;  and 
(4)  to  eliminate  "fiscal  drag"  effects  from 
the  Federal  budget. 

BROADEB  CONSmERATIOI^S 

A  great  deal  of  careful  study  must  be 
given  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  different  meth- 
ods of  helping  the  states.  Inevitably,  much 
broader  considerations  than  economics  alone 
are  involved.  Some  of  these  considerations 
were  underscored  by  Secretary  Gardner  in 
his  Senate  testimony: 

"We  have  had  a  system — ^political,  eco- 
nomic, social — characterized  by  dispersed 
power  and  initiative.  We  like  that  attribute 
of  otu:  system.  But  if  we  are  to  preserve  it. 
we  have  to  be  conscious  of  what  is  happen- 
ing as  the  old  system  gives  way  and  a  newer 
system  Is  Invented  piecemeal.  ...  II  we 
want  pluralism  in  the  system  (and  I  assume 
we  do),  we  are  going  to  have  to  buUd  it  In 
consciously  and  systematically." 

Both  of  the  two  general  approaches  now 
receiving  widespread  attention— the  uncon- 
ditional block  grant  under  the  so-called 
Heller  plan  or  the  enlarged  Federal  tax  credit 
for  state  Income  taxes — would  tend  to  pro- 
vide increased  state  revenues  with  greater 
Independence.  With  either  plan,  provisions 
could  be  made  to  ensure  that  urbtm  areas 
and  local  governments  receive  a  fair  share  of 
the  extra  revenues. 

Under  a  Heller-type  plan,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  set  aside  and  distribute  to 
the  states  a  stated  percentage — perhaps  one 
or  two  per  cent — of  the  Federal  Individual 
income  tax  base,  which  now  runs  close  to 
$300  billion.  Thus.  1  per  cent  would  amount 
to  roughly  $3  bUllon  a  year,  a  figure  that 
would  rise  rapidly  with  the  growth  of  the 
economy. 

In  practice,  certain  revenue-shartag  for- 
mulas could  be  established  for  distribution 
of  the  funds.  Under  one  proposed  bill,  a  tax- 
sharing  fund  equal  to  1  per  cent  of  taxable 
Individual  Income  would  be  established,  with 
payments  made  to  the  states  according  to  a 
formula  based  on  population,  on  each  state's 
tax  effort,  and  on  its  relative  income  level. 
These  funds  would  be  earmarked  for  use  by 
state  and  local  governments  for  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  purposes  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  Federal  Government. 


Percentage   of  taxes   collected   by   Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  1964-65 


Type  or  tax 

Fed- 
eral 

State 

Local 

Total 

Individual  income. 
Corporation  income  . 

92.3 
93.0 

6.9 

7.0 

M.1 

35.5 

3.3 

0.S 

■  is.  6 

3.4 

96.7 

100.0 
100.0 

ion.0 

telcrtivp  sales  ' 

Property 

61.1 

100.0 
100.0 

Total            .   -  - 

64..') 

18.0 

17.5 

100.0 

I  Includes  ftross  receipts  taxes. 

Source:  T.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Governmental 

Finances  in  1904-6!).  " 

THE  TAZ-caxorr  affsoacr 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  tax- 
credit  approach  would  be  better  from  the 
standpoint  of  preserving  freedom  of  action 
for  the  states  and  taxpayers  as  weU  as  en- 
couraging dispersed  Initiative,  while  stUl  pro- 
viding substantial  help  to  the  stotes.  Cur- 
rently, the  best-known  tax-credit  plan  Is  one 
suggested  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  in  October, 
1965. 
Under   the   Advisory   Commission's   plan, 
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Individual  taxpayers  would  be  permitted  to 
use  40  per  cent  of  their  state  income  tax 
payments  as  a  credit  to  offset  against  their 
Federal  Income  tax  llablUUes.  In  effect,  the 
Federal  Treasury  would  provide  an  Indirect 
subsidy  to  the  states  by  returning  to  the  tax- 
payer two  dollars  for  every  five  dollars  of 
Income  tax  paid  to  the  states.  (Taxpayers 
would  still  have  the  option  of  itemizing  In- 
come taxes — along  with  moet  other  state  and 
local  taxes — as  deductions  from  taxable  in- 
come. Deductions  of  state  Income  taxes  now 
cost  the  Treasury  24  cents  for  every  dollar 
of  state  Income  tax  collections.)  Since  only 
33  states  now  have  an  Income  tax,  with 
widely  varying  rates,  the  40  per  cent  credit 
Is  designed  to  encourage  wider  adoption  of 
state  Income  taxes  with  the  help  of  the 
subsidy. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Initial  cost  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  40  per  cent  tax  credit  would 
amount  to  about  $700  million,  with  the  total 
rising  to  $2  billion  if  all  states  adopted  a  low- 
rate  Income  tax.  Even  more  help  to  the 
states  could  be  given  by  simply  enlarging 
the  tax  credit  to  50  per  cent  or  more.  Some 
people,  however,  believe  that  enlarged  tax 
credits  should  be  given  for  sales  and  other 
state  taxes  as  well. 

An  Important  virtue  of  the  tax-credit  ap- 
proach lies  in  the  fact  that  It  maintains  the 
respK)nslblllty  for  both  taxing  and  spending 
decisions  In  the  same  hands.  State  gov- 
ernors and  legislators  enacting  costly  ex- 
penditure programs  must  still  face  up  to  the 
problem  of  finding  the  money,  whether  or 
not  it  comes  from  Federally  subsidized  state 
taxes.  Thus,  it  would  help  preserve  fiscal 
responsibility  at  the  state  and  local  level. 

The  unconditional  block-grant  approach, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  tend  to  separate 
the  pain  of  taxing  from  the  pleasure  of 
spending.  Politicians  at  the  state  level 
might  be  encouraged  to  push  popular  ex- 
penditure programs,  while  looking  to  Wash- 
ington to  foot  the  bill  through  enlarged 
block  grants.  Thus,  the  pressure  for  larger 
and  larger  block  grants  from  Washington 
would  be  likely  to  grow  over  the  years,  while 
state  spending  ntlght  rise  faster  than  citizens 
are  actually  willing  to  pay  for.  A  powerful 
vested  interest  might  be  created  to  preserve 
the  present  Federal  tax  structure  unchanged. 

Historical  experience  shows  that  this  Is  not 
merely  idle  speculation.  In  their  1961  study 
of  The  Growth  o/  Public  Expenditures  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  Professors  Alan  Peacock 
and  Jack  Wiseman  pointed  out  that : 

"It  is  Inherent  In  the  nature  of  choices 
made  through  the  political  process  that  the 
Ideas  of  citizens  as  to  what  Is  desirable  pub- 
lic expenditure  can  be  separated  from  the 
Ideas  of  those  same  citizens  as  to  the  reason- 
able level  of  taxation.  Clearly,  both  the 
views  that  citizens  hold  and  their  Influence 
on  government  policy  will  be  affected  by  the 
political  organization  of  the  society  con- 
cerned.  .   .   . 

"Governments  may,  of  course,  have  plans 
that  would  Increase  their  expenditures,  and 
the  plans  may  be  thought  desirable  by  many 
of  the  citizens.  Nevertheless,  their  Imple- 
mentation, and  thus  the  rate  of  growth  of 
government  expenditure,  will  depend  upon 
the  view  taken  by  the  goveriunent  as  to  the 
revenues  that  It  Is  (politically)  able  to  raise 
as  well  as  upon  Its  own  views  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  Increasing  government  expendi- 
tures In  any  direction." 

At  this  time,  It  may  be  noted  that  In  at 
least  three  leading  countries — Canada,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Germain  Federal 
Republic — control  of  state  and  municipal 
expenditures  is  an  important  problem  in 
overall  anti-inflation  policy.  Professor  C. 
Lowell  Harrlss  of  Columbia  has  recently  cited 
similar  problems  in  Weimar  Germany,  as  de- 
tailed in  a  1930  report  by  S.  Parker  Gilbert, 
Agent  General  for  Reparations: 

"These  recent  developments  Illustrate 
what  is  indeed  the  underlying  fault  In  the 
whole  system  of  transfers  to  the  states  and 


conununes,  namely,  the  division  of  responsi- 
bility as  between  the  authority  which  col- 
lects the  taxes  and  the  authority  which 
spends  the  money.  .  .  .  The  states  and  com- 
munes, on  their  side,  spend  the  money  with- 
out having  had  any  of  the  responsibility  or 
odluan  of  collecting  It.  and  they  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  expecting  the  Reich  to  pro- 
vide more  and  more  money  for  them  to  meet 
their  recurring  budgetary  deficits." 

THE    FISCAL   CHOICES   AHEAD 

Any  new  program  to  help  the  states  must 
be  considered  along  with  various  other  pro- 
posals for  utilizing  the  built-in  growth  of 
Federal  revenues.  Particularly  If  an  antl- 
ballistlc  missile  system  is  to  be  deployed,  de- 
fense needs  may  continue  to  put  the  Federal 
budget  under  pressure.  On  the  other  hand, 
despite  continuing  demands  for  domestic 
spending  programs,  there  is  a  widespread 
feeling  that  the  principal  needs  of  the  day 
have  been  met  by  recent  legislation  and  the 
time  for  consolidation  has  arrived.  Thus, 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  last 
month  called  for  a  pause  in  new  domestic 
legislation  to  review  and  tighten  up  the  ad- 
ministration of  programs  already  under  way. 

Whenever  the  budget  situation  permits, 
moreover,-  high  priority  should  be  given  to 
further  tax  rate  reduction.  As  vividly 
demonstrated  by  the  1994-65  rate  reductions, 
tax  cuts  can  provide  a  powerful  stimulus  for 
economic  growth,  which  in  turn  enlarges  the 
base  for  state  and  local  taxation.  Since  the 
existing  progression  of  rates  becomes  more 
onerous  as  Incomes  rite,  the  question  of 
further  tax  reductions  must  always  be  kept 
In  mind. 

An  attractive  feature  Inherent  In  the  tax- 
credit  approach,  however.  Is  that  it  combines 
Federal  tax  reduction  with  aid  to  the  states. 
By  means  of  enlarged  Federal  tax  credits,  the 
states  can,  in  the  words  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  "be 
encouraged  to  exploit  their  own  tax  resources 
before  Congress  considers  the  Introduction  of 
large  scale  general  purpose  aid  programs." 
This  would  enhance  the  capacity  of  state  and 
local  governments  to  Beslst  encroachments 
from  an  "all-dominating  national  govern- 
ment." 

The  case  for  erring  "In  the  direction  of 
leaving  too  much  rather  than  too  little  in 
the  hands  of  state  and  local  authorities"  was 
effectively  presented  by  Professor  Roland  Mc- 
Kean  of  UCLA  in  a  1965  statement  to  the 
Congressional  Joint  Economic  Committee,  In 
which  he  warned  agalnet  "overexpanslon  of 
Federal  expendltvues" : 

"Ultimately  they  could  lead  to  the  neglect 
of  alternatives,  because  programs  would  cater 
to  broad  majorities  more  than  to  minority  or 
local  needs,  and  indeed  the  incentives  of 
lower  level  units  to  propose  alternatives 
might  diminish.  The  result  coiUd  be  to  In- 
hibit change,  fiexlblUty,  and  growth. 

"Also,  heavy  Federal  taxes  and  expendi- 
tures could  ultimately  make  too  many  per- 
sons beholden  to  too  few,  actually  reducing 
the  number  of  options  open  to  individuals, 
and  Impairing  their  willingness  to  speak  and 
vote  freely.  ...  So  far,  of  course,  govern- 
ment activity  in  Western  nations  has  surely 
Increased  the  options  open  to  moet  individ- 
uals, but  beyond  some  point  it  could  work  the 
other  way.  Like  growing  older,  it  would  hap- 
pen so  gradually  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
become  alarmed  at  any  particular  moment. 
Yet,  like  growing  older,  it  could  ultimately 
be  fatal." 


The  administration  has  asked  for 
them.  The  Senate  has  stopped  them 
for  4  long  years.  Why  do  we  not  act? 
Why? 

The  true  opponents  to  ratification  in 
this  case  are  not  groups  or  individuals; 
instead,  they  are  the  most  lethal  pair  of 
foes  for  human  rights  everywhere  in  the 
world — ignorance  and  indiflference. 
This  attitude  Insists  that  slavery  is  a 
closed,  albeit  unpleasant,  chapter  in  our 
national  history.  Slavery  in  the  United 
States  is  constitutionally  prohibited,  and 
certainly  everyone  agrees  that  forced 
labor  is  hardly  a  problem  in  a  country 
where  the  merits  of  a  35-hour  workweek 
are  being  widely  discussed. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  are  un- 
deniably blessed  that  slavery  and  forced 
labor  are  not  national  problems.  But 
forced  labor  is  at  this  very  moment  being 
practiced  on  the  African  Continent. 
Slavery,  the  question  put  to  rest  in  the 
United  States  almost  a  century  ago.  Is 
a  flourishing  economic  activity  on  the 
Arabian  Peninsula. 

The  United  States  has  an  obligation  of 
ratification  of  these  two  vital  human 
rights  treaties.  This  obligation  has  been 
recognized  and  requested  by  many  of 
America's  labor  statesmen.  These  men 
want,  as  I  believe  all  Americans  really 
want,  minimum  standards  of  interna- 
tional behavior.  The  freedom  from  slav- 
ery or  from  forced  labor  is  a  human  free- 
dom— an  inalienable  freedom — not  one 
to  be  granted  or  withdrawn  at  the  whim 
of  any  dime  store  despot. 

In  July  of  1963,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy urged  Senate  ratification  of  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  slavery 
and  forced  labor  because : 

They  will  stand  as  a  sharp  reminder  of 
world  opinion  to  all  who  may  seek  to  violate 
the  human  rights  they  define.  They  also 
serve  as  a  continuous  commitment  to  respect 
these  rights.  There  Is  no  society  so  advanced 
that  It  no  longer  needs  periodic  recommit- 
ment to  human  rights. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  last  year  pointed 
to  the  damage  being  done  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  United  Nations  by  our  failure 
to  act  in  this  area.  It  is  hard  for  other 
countries  to  understand  why  the  United 
States  failed  to  ratify  the  slavery  and 
forced  labor  treaties. 

Certainly  we  are  a  people  who  In  our 
own  land  for  the  cause  of  human  rights 
have  done  so  very  much;  internationally 
we  should  do  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  that  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  feels 
intensely  our  failure  to  act  weak- 
ens the  United  Nations.  Our  failure  to 
recognize  this  is  weakening  this  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  ask  Senators  to  join  me  in 
the  fight  to  win  Senate  ratification  of 
these  human  rights  conventions,  that 
the  United  States  may  regain  our  right- 
ful place  in  the  continuing  crusade  for 
the  political  rights  of  women  and  against 
slavery,  forced  labor,  and  genocide. 
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WHY  SENATE  WALKOUT  ON  SLAV- 
ERY, FORCED  LABOR  TREATIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  in  favor  of  the  ratification  by 
the  Senate  of  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions is  perplexini  because  it  is  hard 
to  find  opponents  and  those  who  are 
against  these  treaties. 


OUR   ARMED   FORCES   AND    THEIR 
DEPENDENTS     HAVE     BEEN     FAR 
TOO  LONG  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE- 
BRING  THEM  HOME 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  pur- 


poses of  the  resolution  reintroduced  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  ex- 
pressing to  the  President  the  sentiment 
of  the  Senate  that  there  be  a  substantial 
reduction  in  our  forces  stationed  in 
Western  Europe.  I  was  a  cosponsor 
of  this  resolution  in  the  89th  Congress, 
and  I  am  again  glad  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  important  resolution. 

As  early  as  April  1963,  I  spoke  out 
urging  the  withdrawal  of  a  great  many 
of  our  troops  from  Western  Europe. 
Since  then,  I  have  on  many  occasions  in 
the  Senate,  In  my  newsletter,  and  in 
speeches  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere  con- 
tinued to  urge  that  we  reevaluate  our 
military  requirements  in  Europe  with  a 
view  toward  bringing  home  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  military  personnel  with 
their  dependents,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
civilian  employees  stationed  in  nations  of 
Western  Europe. 

Today,  unofficial  count  put  these  forces 
at  approximately  400,000  to  450,000  men, 
and  together  with  dependents  the  total 
is  between  900,000  and  1  million  Ameri- 
cans stationed  and  supported  in  Europe 
by  American  taxpayers. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  contribut- 
ing up  to  one-third  of  the  manpower 
and  almost  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  de- 
fending Western  Europe.  The  nations 
of  that  area  are  strong  enough  today, 
both  militarily  and  economically,  to  cope 
with  whatever  danger  remains  and  to 
provide  for  a  much  greater  share  of  their 
defense  needs.  Following  the  devastation 
of  World  War  II,  Western  Europe  com- 
pletely rehabilitated  itself,  largely  with 
money  supplied  by  American  taxpayers. 
It  is  now  a  thriving  and  dynamic  region 
of  greatly  expanded  economic,  political, 
and  potential  military  capacity. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  member 
of  the  NATO  alliance  that  has  met  its 
commitment  100  percent.  The  only 
other  NATO  nation  that  has  come  up  to 
even  80  percent  of  its  commitment  has 
been  West  Germany. 

Mr.  President,  10  years  ago  this  Na- 
tion had  almost  $22  billion  in  gold  re- 
serves. Today  we  have  $13y2  billion,  a 
loss  of  almost  $8V^  billion.  At  the  same 
time  the  gold  supply  of  other  countries, 
primarily  in  Western  Europe,  has  risen 
by  $13  billion.  The  fact  that  we  have 
approximately  1  million  Americans  in 
Western  Europe  supported  by  American 
taxpayers,  spending  Americans  dollars 
and  enhancing  the  economy  of  the  na- 
tions In  that  part  of  the  world,  is  the 
most  important  factor  contributing  to 
our  imfavorable  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  expense 
of  keeping  troops  in  Western  Europe  ac- 
counted for  $1.4  billion  of  our  foreign 
exchange  deficit  in  1965 — only  some  of 
which  was  offset  through  European  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States.  As  of 
November  1966.  more  than  $675  million 
of  the  current  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments  was  due  to  the  expense  of 
keeping  troops  in  Germany  alone.  These 
figures  are  expected  to  have  risen  con- 
siderably by  the  end  of  1966.  By  de- 
creasing the  level  of  troop  deplojrment  in 
Europe  we  can  take  a  constructive  step 
toward  easing  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 
Bringing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 


officers  and  enlisted  men  and  their  de- 
pendents home  from  Prance,  West  Ger- 
many, and  other  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope will  not  only  cut  down  the  drain  on 
our  gold  supply,  but  will  make  troops 
available  for  assignment  to  Vietnam. 

The  American  presence  in  Europe  was 
necessary  and  was  welcomed  by  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  following  World  War  II. 
Times  have  changed.  Now  the  French 
under  De  Gaulle  have  insisted  that  we 
remove  our  forces  from  French  soil. 
Also,  today  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
our  other  West  European  allies,  includ- 
ing even  the  West  Germans,  still  desire 
the  presence  of  American  Armed  Forces. 

However,  our  President  and  his  advis- 
ers in  the  State  Department  should  not 
concern  themselves  over  whether  or  not 
the  feelings  of  the  civilian  leaders  of  the 
West  European  governments  would  be 
hurt  because  we  finally,  after  all  these 
years,  return  to  the  United  States  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  our  men  and  their 
dependents.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
these  allies  have  refused  to  send  any  sol- 
diers to  aid  us  in  Vietnam,  thousands  of 
these  trained  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  should  be  reassigned  to  Vietnam 
and  other  areas  of  the  world  where  they 
are  really  needed. 

Furthermore,  whatever  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  are  sent  to  Western  Eu- 
rope for  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  future 
should  be  sent  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  13  months  and  with  no  dependents. 
If  there  really  is  a  need  for  our  troops  in 
Western  Europe,  then  we  should  have  a 
lean,  trim  combat-ready  force  stationed 
there,  and  not  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
"squawmen"  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren accompaaiying  them. 

Following  World  War  n,  there  was  a 
bitter  cold  war  raging  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  there  was  a  threat  of  aggres- 
sion which  required  the  presence  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  deter  the  Russians. 
Stalin  was  then  dictator  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  threat  of  military  aggres- 
sion by  the  Communists  in  Europe  has 
all  but  vanished.  The  present  rulers  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  no  longer  rattling 
their  missiles.  The  Russians  are  veering 
toward  capitalism.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
no  longer  a  have-not  nation.  Its  leaders 
now  appear  principally  dedicated  to  the 
objective  of  raising  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  their  people. 

Mr.  President,  of  course,  if  it  were  nec- 
essary to  the  security  of  our  Nation  sind 
to  the  security  of  the  free  world  to  station 
these  huge  forces  in  Western  Europe,  in 
one  way  or  another  we  would  find  the  fi- 
nancial resources  to  do  so.  However, 
when  it  is  obvious  that  our  Military  Es- 
tablishment in  Western  Europe  is  far  In 
excess  to  the  actual  need,  and  when  the 
attitude  and  actions  of  our  Western  Eu- 
ropean allies — primarily  De  Graulle  of 
France— confirm  this  conclusion,  then  It 
is  wholly  imwarranted  to  continue  this 
unnecessary  dollar  drain. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  very  best  our 
troops  in  France  and  in  the  NATO  coun- 
tries must  be  considered  as  a  token  force 
rather  than  an  effective  striking  force. 
We  can  improve  our  military  and  finan- 
cial situation  greatly  by  bringing  most  of 
our  Armed  Forces  and  their  dependents 
home.  By  our  Operation  Airlift  we  have 
proven  we  can  airlift  a  combat-ready  di- 
vision to  West  Germany  from  the  con- 


tinental United  States  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  Furthermore,  it  Is  the  nuclear 
umbrella  of  the  United  States  that  pro- 
vides the  real  protection  for  Ehirope,  not 
these  large  numbers  of  ground  troops. 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe  can  to- 
day provide  the  necessary  troops  to  de- 
fend themselves  instead  of  continuing  to 
depend  on  us.  Let  their  youiig  men  be 
conscripted  and  drafted  into  their  own 
armed  services.  Why  should  the  lives 
and  aspirations  of  our  teenbge  young 
men  be  disrupted  to  form  the  first  line  of 
defense  for  the  German  and  French  Gov- 
ernments, whose  officials  and  nationals 
have  come  to  despise  us? 

Mr.  President,  the  reduction  In  UJS. 
Armed  Forces  in  Western  Europe  might 
very  well  induce  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  make  similar  reduction  in  their 
military  forces  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe.  Such  action  would  produce  a 
significant  easing  of  world  tensions  and 
go  far  toward  helping  to  promote  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Europe.  If 
adopted  by  the  Senate — and  I  fervently 
believe  that  it  should  be — tiie  resolution 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  could  well  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  toward  world  peace  made 
in  this  decade. 


GRENVn.T.F,  CLARK 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President, 
Grenvllle  Clark,  a  great  American  and 
distinguished  public  servant,  died  last 
week  in  Dublin,  N.H.,  at  the  age  of  84. 

Grenvllle  Clark  will  be  best  remem- 
bered for  his  pioneer  work  In  tiie  field 
of  peace  through  world  law  and  his  co- 
authorship  of  the  now-famous  book. 
"World  Peace  Through  World  Law." 

As  a  lawyer,  counselor  to  leaders  of 
our  Goveriunent  and  as  a  great  humani- 
tarian, Grenvllle  Clark  will  be  sad^ 
missed  by  his  Nation. 

Shortly  before  his  death.  Norman  Cou- 
sins wrote  an  article  about  Grenvllle 
Clark  In  the  Saturday  Review  in  which 
he  said: 

It  Is  doubtful  If  any  living  American  Is 
more  deserving  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Mr.  President,  Norman  Cousin's  trib- 
ute to  Grenvllle  Clark  describes  better 
than  I  can  the  great  qualities  of  this 
man;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Man  for  All  Seasons 

Grenvllle  Clark,  who  makes  you  think  of 
a  company  of  Americans  like  Madison,  Jeffer- 
son, and  John  Adams,  has  Just  turned  eighty- 
four.  He  has  never  held  public  office  and  Is 
not  popularly  known,  but  It  Is  doubtful  If 
any  living  American  Is  more  deserving  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  If  the  United  Nations 
ever  achieves  the  maturity  of  a  workable 
government  with  adequate,  responsible  pow- 
ers, the  role  of  Grenvllle  Clark  In  making  It 
possible  will  have  been  a  key  one. 

I  first  met  him  In  1945,  shortly  after  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War.  He  bad  Joined 
with  the  late  Owen  J.  Roberts,  associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  late  Rob- 
ert P.  Bass,  former  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, In  Inviting  forty-eight  Americans  to  a 
conference  In  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  where 
he  lived,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
revolutionary  new  situation  In  the  world  rep- 
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resented  by  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons.  I  learned  that  he  was  widely  re- 
spected by  his  peers  as  a  lawyer  with  a  keen 
Interest  in  world  affairs,  and  that  he  had 
been  consvUted  by  lour  Presidents  on  matters 
of  foreign  policy  and  national  defense. 

Clark  made  the  opening  presentation  at 
the  Dublin  Conference.  He  attempted  to 
look  ahead  twenty  years  or  more.  He  said 
he  thought  It  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
the  wartime  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  hold  up 
under  the  pressure  of  events.  He  forecast 
a  struggle  for  the  balance  of  power  under 
conditions  of  uncertainty  and  Insecurity  for 
both  countries.  He  saw  the  emergence  of  a 
world  atomic  armaments  race.  Despite  pub- 
lished assurances  to  the  contrary  by  U.S. 
Government  spokesmen,  he  anticipated  the 
development  within  a  few  years  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  by  other 
countries  within  a  generation.  He  said  it 
would  be  dlfHc\ilt  to  keep  the  atomic  arma- 
ments race  from  leading  to  a  world  holocaust 
unless  strong  measures  were  taken  to  create 
a  world  authority  with  law-enacting  and 
law-enforcing  powers. 

He  believed  the  moment  In  history  had 
come  for  creating  the  Instruments  of  work- 
able law.  He  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  world 
government  which  would  have  "limited  but 
adequate"  powers.  It  shovUd  be  "limited" 
in  the  sense  that  it  would  not  Interfere  with 
Internal  functioning  of  the  nations.  It 
should  be  "adequate"  in  the  sense  that  It 
would  be  able  to  deal  with  the  historic 
causes  of  war  and  would  seek  to  insure 
Justice  in  the  relations  among  nations.  In 
short,  he  proposed  world  law  as  the  only  al- 
ternative to  the  existing  world  anarchy. 

lilatenlng  to  Grenvllle  Clark  that  day  at 
Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  was  an  unforget- 
table experience.  He  was  then,  as  he  Is  to- 
day, a  magnificent  example  of  the  man  of 
reason  Joined  to  the  man  of  good  will.  He 
summoned  historical  experience,  always  giv- 
ing proper  weight  to  his  analogies,  always 
making  the  essential  qualifications.  The 
political  philosophy  reflected  In  his  talk 
placed  him  In  the  tradition  of  John  Stuart 
MUl.  the  Physiocrats,  the  leaders  of  the 
Philadelphia  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
Jurists  like  Oliver  WendeU  Holmes.  When 
be  spoke  about  the  need  for  world  law,  he 
was  not  Just  trying  to  prevent  world  war;  he 
was  speaking  to  a  condition  necessary  for 
human  progress. 

As   the  result  of   Clark's  leadership,   the 
Dublin    Conference    produced    a    document 
that    commanded    national    attention    and 
served   as   the   effective   beginning   for   the 
world  law  movement  In  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere.    Clark  was  Its  main  architect 
and    champion;    he    was    also    its    primary 
source  of  energy  and  inspiration.    Since  then 
be  has  put  everything  aside  in  order  to  work 
for  the  Ideas  contained  In  the  Dublin  Dec- 
laration.   He  Is  one  of  the  few  men  In  the 
world,  in  fact,  who  has  given  full  time  to  the 
most  Important  need  on  earth.    With  Pro- 
fessor Louis  B.  Sohn  of  Harvard  University, 
he  wrote  the  book.   World  Peace   Through 
World  Law,  which  addressed  itself  to  the 
multiplicity    of    problems    involved    In   the 
transformation  of  the  United  Nations  Into  a 
soiirce  of  enforceable  world  law.     The  book 
recognizes  that  a  world  legislative  body  must 
be  "weighted"  in  representation.     For  the 
present  one-nation,  one-vote  system  of  rep- 
resentation makes  the  enactment  of  world 
legislation  cumbersome  and  potentially  in- 
equitable.   The  book  presents  carefiUly  de- 
veloped ideas  that  indicate  the  practicality 
as  well  as  feasibility  of  weighted  representa- 
tion.   In  1959,  the  American  Bar  Association 
awarded  him  its  Gold  Medal,  referring  to 
World  Peace  Through  World  Law  as  a  "major 
contribution  to  world  literature"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  peace. 

Clark  has  tackled  the  bugatxK)  of  ab- 
solute sovereignty  in  a  way  that  has 
disarmed   even  the  most  pronounced  ad- 


herents of  unfettered  aatlonal  determi- 
nation. At  the  Dartmotith  Conference  be- 
tween prominent  Americans  and  Rus- 
sians in  1960,  the  meeting  was  virtually 
at  a  point  of  tension-saturation.  The 
Americans  were  steadlast  in  their  advo- 
cacy of  a  plan  for  disarmament  with  full 
inspection  and  control.  The  Russians  re- 
acted sharply  to  what  some  of  them  de- 
scribed as  a  plan  for  violating  the  sover- 
eignty and  security  of  their  country.  The 
tone  of  the  meeting  became  somewhat 
harsh  and  strident.  Grenvllle  Clark,  who 
until  that  moment  had  been  silent,  asked 
to  speak. 

He    began    by    saying    he    accepted    fully 
the  genuineness  of  the  desire  of  the  Rus- 
sians    present     to     reduce     and     eliminate 
the    danger    of    war.      He    spoke     of     the 
enormous  number  of  aasualtirs  suffered  by 
the   Russian   people   la   the   Second   World 
War.    He  referred  to  the  siege  of  Leningrad 
and   the   heroism   of   its   people.     He   spoke 
of  the   contribution  made   by   the   Russian 
people    to    victory    in    the    war.      He    spoke 
moviagly  and  with  greet  dignity.    Then  he 
spoke  oi  the  need  to  avert  even  greater  wars 
in  an  age  of  nuclear  weapons.     He  defined 
the  basic  principles  that  had  to  go  into  the 
making  of  a  workable  peace.     He  described 
the    opportunity    before    leaders    of    public 
opinion    in    getting    acceptance    for    these 
principles.      He    called    on    both    Americans 
and    Russians    to   see   the    problem    of    dis- 
armament   in    a    larger    and    more    historic 
setting  than  weapons  alone.     When  he  sat 
down,  both  sides  gave  him  sustained   ap- 
plause.   And  from  that  moment,  Grenvllle 
Clark's  name  was  magic  with  all  the  Rus- 
sians  who   had  heard  him   and  many   who 
hadn't.     He  had  demonstrated  not  just  the 
power    of    logic    but    the    prodigious    force 
that    is    represented    by    an    understanding 
of  the  next  man's  experience  and  problems. 
Even  more,  he  had  proved   that   even   the 
most    hardened    positions    tend    to    dissolve 
in    the    presence    of   honest    good    will    and 
friendliness. 

In  1964,  despite  advancing  age,  Grenvllle 
Clark  took  off  on  a  world  tour  to  advance 
the  cause  of  world  peace  through  world  law. 
And  wherever  he  went,  whatever  the  local 
political  and  ideological  situation  he  made 
converts  and  friends,  for  the  two  were 
synonymous.  To  knew  him  is  to  believe 
him. 

In  November  1966,  he  received  the 
"Publlus  Award"  of  the  United  World 
Federalists,  an  organlratlon  that  seeks  wide 
acceptance  for  many  of  the  ideas  he  helped 
to  define  and  enlarge.  Many  of  his  friends 
In  law  and  government,  whether  or  not  they 
were  world  federalists,  came  to  honor  him 
that  night.  He  had  earned  their  love  and 
trust.  He  has  a  view  of  a  better  world  and 
he  has  done  his  best  to  make  it  real. 

— N.C. 


FREEDOM  AND  INDEPENDENCE 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  performed  an  excellent 
service  this  morning  in  its  editorial  com- 
ments on  the  words  "freedom"  and  "in- 
dependence," particularly  as  those  terms 
are  misused  and  misapplied  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  in  North 
Vietnam. 

The  editorial  reafls  in  part: 

There  must  be  some  extraordinary  total 
failure  of  communication  If  President  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  of  North  Vietnam  really  believes 
that  peace  Is  to  be  liad  only  at  the  sacrifice 
of  North  Vietnam's  "freedom  and  inde- 
pendence." 

Later  the  editorial  states: 

The  only  North  Vietnam  "surrender" 
sought  by  this  couatry  is  the  surrender  of 
the  right — 


I  am  sure  that  we  agree  that  means 
the  alleged  right — 

to  subvert  and  Infiltrate  and  Invade  a  neigh- 
boring area.  It  Is  only  a  semantic  Idiosyn- 
crasy of  Communist  lingo  that  can  construe 
a  nation's  compliance  with  the  conventional 
rules  of  International  law  into  a  surrender 
of  a  national  prerogative  essential  to  Its  "in- 
dependence" and  "freedom"  .  .  . 

For  if  it  is  a  mere  misapprehension  about 
the  security  of  North  Vietnam  that  is  in- 
volved, it  ought  to  be  possible  to  move  to- 
ward peaceful  settlement.  But,  if  peace  is 
to  be  had  only  by  accepting  the  principle 
that  North  Vietnam  has  the  "freedom"  to 
subdue  all  its  neighbors  on  the  Indo-Chlna 
peninsula,  then,  of  course,  it  is  a  different 
matter. 

The  American  Government  and  the 
people  believe  that  a  nation  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  live  in  peace  and  that  none 
of  its  neighbors  ought  to  perform  acts  of 
aggression  against  it.  That  is  the  posi- 
tion which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  takes. 

The  misuse  of  this  terminology  has 
been  exploited  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  in  an  attempt  to  blacken  the 
name  of  the  gallant  American  men  who 
serve  in  the  American  Armed  Forces,  to 
cast  doubt  on  their  loyalty  to  freedom  as 
the  world  understands  it.  This  message 
ought  to  get  through  to  North  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  editorial  from  which  I 
have  read  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  18,  1987] 
Freedom  and  Independence 
There  must  be  some  extraordinary  total 
failure  of  communication  If  President  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  of  North  Vietnam  really  believes  that 
peace  Is  to  be  had  only  at  the  sacrifice  of 
North  Vietnam's  "freedom  and  independ- 
ence." 

The  "independence"  the  venerable  presi- 
dent Is  talking  about  and  the  "freedom"  he 
seeks  to  preserve  never  have  been  threatened 
by  the  United  Statets.    The  only  "freedom" 
for   North  Vietnam  that   the  United  States 
opposes  Is  the  "freedom"  to  overthrow  the 
governments  of  Its   neighbors  In  Thailand, 
I^aos  and  South  Vietnam  by  the  use  of  force 
and  violence.    The  only  North  Vietnam  "sur- 
render" sought  by  this  country  Is  the  surren- 
der of  the  right  to  subvert  and  Infiltrate  and 
Invade  a  neighboring  area.     It  Is  only  a  se- 
mantic Idiosyncrasy  of  Communist  lingo  that 
can  construe  a  nation's  compliance  with  the 
conventional  rules  of  International  law  into 
a  surrender  of  a  national  prerogative  essen- 
tial to   its   "Independence"   and   "freedom.'' 
This  construction  of  the  words  "freedom" 
and  "independence"  Is  a  construction  that. 
was  common  among  tribes  of  vandals  and 
huns  and  mongols.  but  it  is  not  a  view  of 
national  right  appropriate  to  the  Twentieth 
Century.     If  It  Is  a  right  that  must  be  con- 
ceded to  any  nation   then   we  must  resign 
ourselves  to  an  era  of  lawlessness  and  con- 
quest and  barbarism  such  as  the  world  has 
not  seen  since  the  middle  ages. 

It  Is  simply  not  believable  that  so  sophis- 
ticated a  master  of  philosophy  and  politics 
seriously  believes  that  the  right  to  conquer 
and  subdue  neighboring  peoples  is  a  right  in- 
separable from  full  nationhood.  So  it  miut 
be  assumed  that  there  Is  a  failure  of  commu- 
nication—that North  Vietnamese  leaders 
have  been  misled  by  their  own  propaganda 
into  the  belief  that  the  United  States,  not- 
withstanding a  thoxisand  disavowals,  means 
to  invade  and  occupy  North  Vietnam.  Is 
there  any  kind  of  multinational  guarantae 
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of  the  territorial  integrity  of  North  Vietnam 
that  would  allay  this  fear  and  remove  any 
legitimate  anxiety?  Perhaps  It  Is  the  first 
t^K  of  diplomats  to  find  it.  For  if  it  is  a 
mere  misapprehension  about  the  Becurlty  of 
North  Vietnam  that  Is  involved.  It  ought  to 
M  possible  to  move  toward  peaceful  settle- 
ment. But,  If  peace  is  to  be  had  only  by 
accepting  the  principle  that  North  Vietnam 
lias  the  "freedom"  to  subdue  all  its  neigh- 
bors on  the  Indo-China  penlnstila,  then,  of 
course.  It  is  a  different  matter.  North  Viet- 
nam's "freedom"  to  invade  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  South  Vietnam's  "freedom"  to  re- 
sist invasion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  COM- 
MITTEE ON  COMMITTEES 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  conference. 
I  want  to  commend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  his  fellow  members  of 
the  Republican  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees for  the  excellent  job  they  did  in 
committee  assignments  of  the  minority. 
I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  very 
excellent  treatment  they  gave  our  five 
new  Republican  Senators.  All  five  of 
them  received  two  major  committee  as- 
signments. Two  of  them  received  as- 
signments to  the  committee  traditionally 
most  coveted  by  past  Senators  from  their 
State.  Senators  Hansen  and  Hatfield 
were  appointed  to  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Aflfairs  Committee  that  has  tradi- 
tionally been  of  top  importance  to 
Wyoming  and  Oregon  and  most  desired 
by  Senators  from  those  States. 

I  cannot  help  but  compare  these  good 
assignments  for  the  Republican  Senators 
of  the  class  of  1967  with  those  of  my 
dass  of  1949.  There  were  four  of  us  in 
1949— Karl  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota. 
Andrew  F.  Schoeppel,  of  Kansas;  Robert 
Hendrickson,  of  New  Jersey,  and  myself. 
None  of  us  received  a  major  committee 
assignment.  Senator  Hendrickson  was 
assigned  to  the  then  minor  Committees 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service.  Senator 
MtJNDT,  Senator  Schoeppel.  and  I  were 
assigned  to  the  minor  Committees  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Executive 
Expenditures. 

Perhaps  It  Is  Impolitic  to  say  so,  but 
everyone  knows  that  the  committee  that 
most  Senators  have  the  least  desire  to  be 
on  and  leave  just  as  soon  as  they  can  Is 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Ck>lumbia. 

While  all  Republican  members  of  my 
class  of  1949  were  assigned  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee,  In  contrast  all 
Republican  members  of  the  1967  class 
were  spared  and  none  were  assigned  to 
this  committee. 

For  this  very  special  consideration  to 
our  five  new  Republican  Senators,  credit 
must  not  only  be  given  to  the  Republican 
Committee  on  Committees  but  also  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  who  gave 
up  his  place  on  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  so  that  two 
of  the  new  Republican  Senators  could 
be  appointed  to  that  committee — and  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who 
agreed  to  fill  one  of  the  Republican  spots 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
and  the  junior  Senators  from  Vermont 
and  Colorado,  who  agreed  to  remain  on 


that  committee  and  fill  the  two  other 
spots,  rather  than  having  any  of  the  five 
new  Senators  have  to  take  assignment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased 
with  this  excellent  treatment  and  con- 
sideration given  the  Republican  class  of 
1967  as  contrasted  to  the  treatment  given 
my  class  of  1949.  Senators  Mundt, 
Schoeppel,  and  Hendrickson  had  to  serve 
2  years  before  they  were  given  a  major 
committee  assignment.  I  had  to  serve  4 
years  before  I  was  given  a  major  com- 
mittee assignment  and  so  I  can  testify 
of  what  this  means  to  a  new  Senator  not 
to  have  to  wait  2  to  4  years  before 
being  given  a  major  committee  assign- 
ment. 

I  am.  Indeed,  proud  of  the  manner  In 
which  the  Republican  conference  and  the 
Republican  Committee  on  Committees 
have  given  such  generous  treatment  to 
our  new  additions  to  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  In  the  Senate. 


BETTER  SCHEDULES  FOR  LOCAL 
AIR  ROUTES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
February  and  March  of  last  year  the 
Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  devoted  to  a  review  of 
the  local  air  carrier  industry,  the  smaller 
airlines  which  serve  the  small  and  me- 
dium-sized cities  of  this  Nation.  There 
had  not  been  any  such  legislative  review 
since  Congress  in  1955  enacted  legisla- 
tion granting  permanent  certification  for 
this  group  of  airlines.  The  committee 
heard  testimony  from  the  top  officials  of 
the  various  Government  agencies  which 
deal  with  this  Industry,  from  the  carriers 
themselves,  and  from  the  cities  they 
serve. 

Despite  a  remarkable  decade  of  growth 
and  service,  some  serious  problems  con- 
front this  industry  and  require  that  the 
Congress  take  another  look  at  the  pur- 
poses and  goals  of  this  segment  of  avia- 
tion. There  have  been  many  changes 
during  the  decade  which  have  had  an 
Important  bearing  on  the  present  and 
future  progress  of  these  carriers. 

There  were  substantial  shifts  In  pop- 
lUatlon  from  the  smaller  cities  to  metro- 
politan areas.  The  Interstate  Highway 
System  was  Initiated  and  Its  construc- 
tion Is  well  imderway.  This  Increased 
the  mobility,  range,  and  use  of  the  Indi- 
vidual automobile,  thus  cutting  Into  the 
local  service  carrier  market  for  passen- 
gers traveling  short  distances.  The  jet 
aircraft  revolutionized  the  whole  avia- 
tion industry  sind  the  smaller  two-engine 
jet  made  Its  appearance  on  the  aviation 
scene.  The  priorities  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  changed,  making 
It  necessary  to  reduce  drastically  the 
Federal  subsidy  paid  to  this  Industry. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  hearings 
I  made  the  following  statement: 

Most  of  the  problems  In  the  Industry  are 
caused  by  the  harsh  economics  of  short-haul 
air  transportation  and  any  suggested  changes 
must  come  to  grlpC*th  the  hard  dollar  cost 
of  providing  this  type  of  air  service. 

This  nation's  transportation  system  Is  un- 
dergoing the  most  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive analysis  ever  made  by  the  goverimient 
agencies  and  departments  responsible  for  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  an  adequate 
transportation  system.    The  local  service  car- 


riers are  an  integral  part  of  that  system,  but 
to  maintain  that  status  they  must  be  flexi- 
ble enough  to  adapt  to  the  increased  needs 
and  demands  for  passenger  and  cargo  serv- 
ice. With  the  introduction  of  vast  niunbers 
of  new  Jet  aircraft,  the  nature  of  our  trans- 
portation system  and  the  competitive  balance 
which  has  prevailed  wlU,  I  believe,  change. 
If  the  local  service  carriers  are  to  keep  pace 
with  these  changes,  now  is  the  time  to  alter 
any  of  our  policies  or  procedures  which  could 
Impede  the  ability  of  the  local  service  carriers 
to  maintain  their  role  in  our  transportation 
system. 

At  the  hearings  the  Chairman  of  the 
CivU  Aeronautics  Board,  Charles  Mur- 
phy, presented  very  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive testimony  on  the  local  air 
carrier  industry,  its  progress  and  its  fu- 
ture. An  excellent  staCf  study  was  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  for  Its  consid- 
eration. Chairman  Murphy  Indicated  to 
the  committee  his  willingness  and  his  de- 
sire to  find  solutions  to  the  problems 
facing  the  Industry  and  to  have  the 
Board  act  expeditiously  in  Its  regulatory 
proceedings  to  implement  solutions,  to 
initiate  experiments,  and  to  reduce  the 
regulatory  lag. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate 
today  that  Chairman  Murphy  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Board  have  kept 
that  promise.  Last  year  the  Board  be- 
gan to  experiment  with  different  types 
of  proceedings,  notably  the  use  of  the 
show  cause  order,  to  give  to  local  air  car- 
riers the  stronger  and  more  profitable 
route  segments  they  need,  if  the  Board  is 
to  succeed  in  Its  policy  of  substantial 
subsidy  reductions  and  the  carriers  are 
to  continue  as  strong  and  viable  entitles. 

Also,  last  month  the  Board  Initiated 
what  I  believe  will  be  a  landmark  rule- 
making proceeding  to  "establish  a  new 
Board  policy  with  respect  to  nonstop  au- 
thority for  local  service  carriers."  Under 
this  proposed  policy  the  local  service  car- 
riers would  be  permitted  to  prove  non- 
stop service  between  major  traffic  points 
on  their  linear  route  segments.  This 
would  permit  them,  as  the  Board  indi- 
cated, "to  take  advantage  of  the  lower 
unit  direct  operating  cost  characteristics 
of  the  new  jet  technology,  and  thereby 
reduce  subsidy." 

During  the  course  of  the  rulemaking 
proceeding  the  Board  will  hear  comments 
from  all  interested  parties  and  will  de- 
cide whether  this  is  a  proper  policy  to 
put  Into  effect.  A  similar  proposal  was 
presented  to  the  Aviation  Subcommittee 
for  its  consideration.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  policy  change  proposed  by 
the  Board  will  solve  all  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  local  carriers  have.  But  I 
strongly  believe  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  Is  a  beginning  toward  mak- 
ing those  policy  changes  which  of  neces- 
sity must  occur  when  technology,  the 
economy,  and  service  needs  change,  as 
they  do  continuously. 

I  commend  the  Board  for  its  initiative 
and  courage  in  initiating  this  proceeding 
and  for  indicating  Its  willingness  to  ex- 
periment in  finding  means  to  strengthen 
this  segment  of  the  aviation  community 
and  thus  Improve  service  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  Aviation  Sub- 
committee, In  the  exercise  of  its  over- 
sight function,  will  follow  developments 
In  this  proceeding  and  others  at  the 
Board  with  great  interest. 
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UnLEATION  OP  FUNDS  BY  OREGON 
UNDER  THE  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 
Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.    President,    Miss 
EHolse  Ebert,  State  librarian  of  Oregon, 
has  kindly  provided  me  with  the  descrip- 
tive report  of  the  State  of  Oregon  on 
the  utilization  of  funds  under  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 

This  attractive  publication  outlines  in 
short  compass  the  way  In  which  funds 
for  Oregon  which  were  appropriated 
imder  that  Mt  have  been  used.  I  wish 
to  express  to  Miss  Ebert  and  her  col- 
leagues my  commendation  on  having 
prepared  a  most  informative  review  of 
operations  and  I  wish  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  effect  that  PubUc  Law  88-269, 
as  amended,  is  having. 

I  therefore  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  report  to  which  I  have  alluded 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Obkoon:  Libraby  Sksvices  and  Conbibuction 

ACT — Annual  Descbiptivi  Report  vo»  the 

Pebiod  Ending  June  30,  1966 

The  Library  Services  and  ConBtnictlon 
Act,  Public  Law  88-269,  la  administered  by 
tlie  VS.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare;  Ofttce  of  Education;  Library 
Services  Branch. 

The  Stete  Library  U  responsible  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  In  Oregon.  The 
State  Library  Board  of  Trustees  adopts  the 
state  plan  and  approves  aU  Or  ant  programs. 

Title  1  Services  provides  federal  financial 
assistance  to  develop  library  services  to  all 
areas,  urban  as  well  as  rural,  that  are  with- 
out public  library  services  or  with  Inade- 
quate services.  Oregon  received  $227,557 
under  Title  I  In  1966-66. 

Title  H  ConstTUCtion  provides  federal 
financial  assistance  for  the  construction  of 
new  public  library  buildings  and  the  expan- 
sion, remodeling  and  alteration  of  existing 
buildings.  Architects  fees  and  cost  of  ac- 
quisition of  land  are  included.  Oregon 
received  947,635  under  Title  n  as  Its  share 
of  the  federal  allotment.  To  qualify  for  a 
grant,  a  local  Jurisdiction  must: 

1.  have  available  local  matching  funds; 

2.  plan  a  building  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  area  served;  and 

3.  meet  minimum  standards  of  library 
service  or  present  a  plan  for  reaching  these 

yptnlmiiTnii. 

Two  Construction  Grants  were  awarded 
by  the  State  Library  Board  of  Trxiatees  In 
Fiscal  1966.  A  second  phase  grant  of  $37,535 
was  made  to  the  Library  Association  of  Port- 
land for  a  Library  Service  Center,  bringing 
the  total  assistance  on  this  project  to 
$100,000  to  assist  on  remodeling  costs  for  a 
Periodical  Service  Center. 

TTTLB  I — SEBVICES 

Following  Is  a  brief  description  and  evalu- 
ation of  the  projects  of  the  1965-66  Fiscal 
year: 

S  1  State  library  services 

The  Oregon  State  Library  provides  exten- 
sive reference  services  and  library  materials 
to  Individuals  and  public  libraries.  The  Ad- 
ministration Division  has  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  State  Plan  and  advises 
libraries  on  fiscal,  personnel,  and  operational 
questions. 

Library  Research  Specialist 

The  Library  Research  Specialist  conducts 
research  and  makes  studies  contributing  to 
the  Improvement  and  extension  of  library 
services.  This  position  was  vacant  for  7V'2 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.    The  Library  Re- 


search  Specialist   completed   the   following 
studies: 

1.  A  statistical  evaluation  of  the  Impact 
of  LSCA  projects  in  Oregon  counties;  meas- 
uring the  growth  in  circulation  and  library 
expenditures  In  these  counties  as  compared 
to  counties  where  LSCA  projects  were  not 
carried  on. 

2.  Analysis  of  the  budgetary  history  of  the 
Oregon  State  Library  over  the  past  decade 
Including  the  role  of  federal  support  of  State 
Library  Services  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
change  In  the  levels  of  expenditure  for  major 
budgetary  categories  (i.e.)  books,  personnel, 
and  other  operating  expenses  during  this 
decade. 

3.  A  comparison  of  Oregon  General  Fund 
expenditures  for  the  State  Library  In  com- 
parison with  expenditures  for  other  state 
agencies. 

4.  Writing  and  setting  up  the  layout  for 
the  Biennial  Report  of  the  Oregon  State 
Library  to  the  Governor  and  members  of  the 
Legislature. 

5.  A  statistical  sampling  of  the  Oregon 
State  Library  holdings  In  science  and  tech- 
nology relating  to  publication  dates. 

6.  The  Research  Specialist  also  started  a 
survey  of  State  Institution  libraries. 

Having  a  person  skilled  in  research  tech- 
niques has  contributed  to  library  develop- 
ment by  providing  studies  In  depth  of  areas 
of  concern.  His  research  and  clear  presenta- 
tion of  findings  were  valuable  as  guidelines 
for  determining  policies. 

Printed  Book  Catalog 
CiunvUatlve  supplements  to  the  Book  Cata- 
log bring  the  resouroes  of  the  State  Library 
directly  to  the  user  in  any  part  of  the  State. 
New  acquisitions  are  listed  by  Author,  Title, 
and  Subject. 

Presently  avallabla  In  243  separate  loca- 
tions throughout  Oregon,  the  Book  Catalog 
Is  a  resource  which  will  break  the  barriers  of 
distance  and  time.  la  an  era  of  change  these 
need  no  longer  endoee  the  library.  The 
breadth  of  library  resources  available  Is  dem- 
onstrated to  residents  throughout  the  State. 
Production  difficulties  have  held  up  com- 
pletion of  the  Master  Catalog.  The  latest 
plan  Is  to  produce  the  catalog  through  a 
photo-composition  process  directly  from 
computer  magnetic  tepe. 

Library  Intern  Program 
The  intern  program  provided  one  of  the 
library  school  scholarship  recipients  with  an 
opportunity  to  work  In  each  of  the  major 
divisions  of  the  Or«gon  State  Library.  It 
was  a  valuable  opport\inity  for  a  new  li- 
brarian to  become  acquainted  with  the  over- 
all operation  and  imlque  services  of  the 
State  Library. 

Field  Services  Division 
Public  library  consultants  In  the  Field 
Services  Division  carry  on  a  statewide  pro- 
gram for  promotion  $nd  expansion  of  library 
services  through  consultations,  field  visits, 
workshops  and  conteicta  with  organizations 
and  public  officials.  Specialists  in  the  fields 
of  Services  to  Children  and  Young  Adults  and 
Public  Library  Construction  give  Intensive 
assistance  in  these  fields. 

S  2  Graduate  library  scholarships 
This  program  encourages  qualified  person- 
nel to  attend  an  American  Library  Associa- 
tion accredited  graduate  library  school. 

Four  scholarships  of  $2,000  each  were 
awarded  in  1965-66.  One  of  the  recipients 
withdrew  after  the  first  quarter  because  of 
ill  health. 

In  accepting  their  scholarships,  the  recipi- 
ents agree  to  work  for  one  year  In  an  Oregon 
Public  Library.  Two  bave  accepted  positions 
with  the  Douglas  and  Josephine  County 
Libraries  located  at  Roseburg  and  Grants 
Pass.  The  third  recipient  will  graduate  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  In  January  and  is 
expected  to  serve  as  an  Intern  in  the  Reader's 
Services  Division  of  the  Oregon  State  Library. 


The  program  was  undertaken  because  of 
the  desperate  needs  for  additional  Ubrariaot 
in  Oregon  public  libraries.  Three  of  the  first 
seven  recipients  have  remained  in  Oregon 
beyond  their  required  year  of  service. 
S  3  Inservice  training 

Since  many  public  libraries  in  Oregon  have 
no  professional  librarian  as  administrator, 
In-Service  Training  courses  provide  those  re- 
sponsible for  public  library  service  an  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  their  knowledge  of  library 
services  and  techniques.  Concentrated 
study  In  special  areas  of  llbrarlanshlp  is  pro- 
vided through  courses  given  in  various  loca- 
tions and  conducted  by  a  professional 
librarian. 

A  course  on  "Public  Library  Reference 
Services"  was  repeated  In  Portland,  North 
Bend  and  La  Grande.  The  classes  were  con- 
ducted by  Elizabeth  Findly,  Head  Reference 
and  Documents  Librarian  at  the  University 
of  Oregon.  A  total  of  68  persons  were  en- 
rolled. The  courses  assisted  the  individual 
librarians  In  alerting  them  to  the  resources 
already  available  in  their  own  libraries  and 
giving  them  a  broad  view  of  the  tools  which 
would  be  valuable  additions  to  the  local  col- 
lections. Those  attending  the  sessions  re- 
ported the  material  covered  was  pertinent  to 
their  needs. 

S  3  Salary  subsidy 

Salary  assistance  is  given  to  encourage  the 
addition  of  professional  librarians  to  public 
library  staffs.  Libraries  employing  a  grad- 
uate library  school  scholarship  recipient  in 
a  new  position  are  eligible  to  receive  one- 
third  of  the  first  year  professional  librarian's 
salary.  A  grant  of  $1,800  was  awarded  the 
Deschutes  County  Library  at  Bend  to  assist 
in  the  employment  of  one  of  the  scholar- 
ship recipients.  This  grant  resulted  In  the 
creation  of  a  new  professional  position  of 
children's  librarian  at  the  Deschutes  County 
Library. 

S  7  Trustee  information  and  education 
A  Trustee  Coordinator  has  been  employed. 
She  win  visit  library  boards,  government 
officials,  and  Friends  groups  to  ascertain  the 
special  needs  for  types  of  Information  and 
education  In  the  different  areas  of  the  State. 
Programs  will  be  instituted  on  the  local, 
regional,  and  state  level  to  directly  Involve 
trustees.    Emphasis  will  be  two-fold: 

1.  Practical  Information  and  workshope 
on  specific  helps  to  local  libraries. 

2.  Long-range  planning  for  library  devel- 
opment in  Oregon. 

S  8  Library  improvement  grant 
Grants  for  the  extension  of  public  library 
services  and  the  strengthening  of  library 
resovuces.  A  grant  was  made  to  Salem  Pub- 
lic Library  for  the  purchase  of  a  second 
bookmobile  to  serve  additional  areas  of  the 
city.  An  additional  grant  will  be  made  to 
assist  In  purchasing  and  processing  a  basic 
collection  for  the  expanded  service  in  1966-67. 

S  9  Institute  on  Planning 
Approximately  50  librarians  and  trustees 
were  selected  to  participate  in  this  Institute 
held  August  23-27,  1965  at  the  University  of 
Oregon.  Consultant  and  lecturer  was  Df. 
Preston  P.  Le  Breton,  nationally  recognized 
expert  In  the  field  of  planning. 

The  Institute  on  Planning  was  built  on 
background  reading  done  by  those  attend- 
ing. It  reinforced  the  concepts  of  planning 
principles  and  techniques  so  that  these 
might  be  applied  in  the  management  of  pub- 
Uc  libraries  and  liaison  relationships  with 
local  officials. 

Among  the  members  attending  the  Insti- 
tute were  outstanding  librarians  in  the  State 
who  have  since  been  appointed  to  the  Oregon 
Library  Association  Library  Development 
Committee.  This  committee  is  working  on  a 
proposal  to  be  presented  to  the  Oregon  State 
Library  Board  of  Trustees  for  a  statewide 
library  development  plan.  The  plan  will  be 
prepared  by  a  nationally  recognized  con- 
sultant or  consultant  firm. 
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Publication:    Institute  on  Planning  Pro- 
ceedings 

S 10  County  lil>rary  orientation 
This  project  was  designed  to  acquaint 
librarians,  trustees,  and  public  officials  with 
county  library  services  and  to  provide  them 
with  a  concentrated  exchange  of  ideas  with 
people  engaged  In  providing  Ubrtiry  service 
from  a  larger  unit  of  service  or  system.  A 
county  library  tour  was  conducted  In  October 
1965  with  approximately  58  librarians,  trus- 
tees, and  public  officials  in  attendance.  The 
tour  started  at  the  Extension  Headquarters 
of  Multnomah  County  in  Portland  and  cov- 
ered services  of  the  following  counties:  Tilla- 
mook, Douglas,  Josephine,  and  Jackson. 

Publication:  Oregon  County  Library  Serv- 
ice 1965 

S  11  Business,  science,  ojid  industry  study 
A  preliminary  investigation  by  the  Library 
Besearch  Specialist  on  the  Oregon  State 
Library  Staff  showed  a  need  for  special 
library  services  for  business,  science,  and 
industry  in  Oregon.  This  study  by  Edwin  T. 
Ooman,  Jr.,  recently  retired  librarian  at  the 
xrniverslty  of  California  at  Riverside,  was 
designed  to  investigate  the  present  level  of 
services  available  and  to  determine  the  fu- 
ture development  of  these  services. 

His  final  report  has  been  used  as  a  basis 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  Increased  State  Library 
Services  to  business,  science  and  industry 
Including  activities  under  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Act.  Funds  to  Implement  this 
program  have  been  requested  in  the  Biennial 
Budget  for  1967-1969. 

S  13  public  relations  program 
This  project  Is  to  provide  Information  to 
public  librarians  and  Ubrary  users  at  large 
throughout  the  State  on  the  availability  and 
uses  of  the  book  catalog  of  Adult  Non-Fic- 
tion holdings  of  the  Oregon  State  Library. 
It  will  not  be  completed  until  the  Master 
volumes  of  the  book  catalog  are  prepared. 
The  firm  has  been  doing  research  and  de- 
veloping Ideas,  preparing  material  for  news 
releases,  general  brochures,  feature  articles, 
and  television  presentations  on  the  book 
catalog. 

5  15  grants  for  purchase  of  library  materials 
These  grants  are  designed  to  Improve  the 
adult  non-fiction  holdings  of  public  libraries 
constructing  new  buildings,  making  It  pos- 
sible for  them  to  serve  as  an  Information 
center  for  the  community.  Local  libraries 
and  government  Jurisdiction  eagerly  sup- 
ported this  project. 

The  new  building  will  serve  as  a  focal 
point  to  attract  people  to  the  Ubrary  and 
the  enriched  coUectlon  wUl  act  as  a  draw- 
ing card  to  the  citizen.  AU  types  of  non- 
fiction  materials  including  books,  periodicals, 
pamphlets,  maps,  documents,  and  phono- 
graph records  are  Included. 

Grants  were  made  to  the  following  li- 
braries: 

1.  Astoria,  $5,000. 

2.  Coos  Bay,  $6,000. 

3.  Corvallls,  serving  Benton  County,  $5,- 
000. 

4.  Mllwaukie,  $5,000. 

5.  Multnomah  County  Library,  $10,000. 

6.  The  Dalles,  serving  Wasco  County,  $6,- 
000. 

Second  year  grants  equal  to  the  Increase 
In  library  materials  budget  to  a  maximum 
of  $5,000  are  also  planned. 

TTTLE   n — CONSTETTCnON 

An  Increased  interest  In  the  evaluation  of 
present  library  building  needs  has  resulted 
from  the  availability  of  funds  to  assist  pub- 
lic library  construction. 

Two  libraries  assisted  under  LSCA  were 
completed  in  1965-66: 

Corvallls  Public  Library  serving  Benton 
County. 

Coos  Bay  Public  Library. 

An  addition  of  more  than  double  the  size 
of    the    original    Corvallis    Public    Library 


building  was  made  possible  through  fed- 
eral funds.  The  library  is  weU  located  In 
the  center  of  a  closely  populated  and  highly 
literate  area  which  makes  heavy  demands 
upon  Ita  services.  Corvallls  Public  Library 
has  a  continuing  contract  for  services  to 
Benton  County. 

Coos  Bay  Public  Library,  formerly  located 
on  a  site  away  from  the  main  fiow  of  traffic, 
has  been  relocated  on  a  level  site  in  the  main 
commercial  area.  It  has  10,500  square  feet 
with  provision  for  expansion  to  15,000  square 
feet.  The  building  has  the  capacity  for 
books  and  seating  to  serve  the  present  and 
projected  population. 

Other  Public  Library  construction  proj- 
ects assisted  under  LSCA  and  presently  un- 
derway are: 

Astoria,  Eugene  (remodeling  for  a  Periodi- 
cal Service  Center),  Library  Association  of 
Portland  serving  Multnomah  County.  The 
Dalles  serving  Wasco  County. 


BOB  COOKE'S  DAY  IN  ABILENE,  TEX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Monday, 
January  23,  will  be  Bob  Cooke's  Day  in 
Abilene,  Tex.  Friends  and  luminaries 
In  the  press  and  agriculture  world,  who 
have  come  to  depend  on  the  advice  of  the 
farm  editor  of  the  Abilene  Reporter- 
News,  are  gathering  to  honor  the  retiring 
journalist  at  the  close  of  his  19  years  of 

S6TViC6. 

Guests  from  more  than  22  west  Texas 
counties  are  expected  to  attend  the  Bob 
Cooke  appreciation  dinner  in  Abilene,  in 
the  words  of  Dinner  Chairman  Benton 
Watson,  "for  no  other  reason  than  to 
honor  Bob  Cooke." 

With  Mr.  Cooke's  retirement,  the  peo- 
ple of  west  central  Texas  are  losing  the 
services  of  a  much-acclaimed  journalist 
and  a  most  knowledgeable  agriculturist. 
I  join  my  friends  and  colleagues  In 
Abilene  in  their  tribute  to  this  highly 
esteemed  Texan,  and  I  wish  him  a  con- 
tinuing productive  life  in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  two  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Abilene  Reporter-News 
concerning  the  ceremonies  for  Bob  Cooke 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Banquet  To  Honor  Bob  Cookz  jANtrART  23 
An  area-wide  appreciation  banquet  for 
Bob  Cooke,  who  retired  Sunday  as  farm 
editor  of  the  Reporter-News,  will  be  held 
Jan.  23  at  the  Starlite  Inn. 

The  dinner  is  being  sponsored  by  a  com- 
mittee of  eight  men.  Including  representa- 
tives of  various  agricultural  organizations, 
as  well  as  prominent  farm  Individuals. 
The  group  Is  known  as  "The  Friends  of 
Bob    Cooke    Committee." 

Tickets  for  the  event  are  being  dis- 
tributed In  22  West  Central  Texas  counties 
through  vocational  agriculture  teachers 
and  county  agents.  BUI  Scott,  VA  teacher 
at  Abilene  High,  Is  In  charge  of  ticket 
sales. 

COMMrrTEE    NAMED 

others  on  the  banquet  committee  are 
B.  J.  Gist,  Hamby  farmer  and  state  Farm 
Bureau  director;  Roy  Manahan,  Taylor 
County  rancher;  Sam  Beam,  farmer  and 
county  Farm  Bureau  director;  H.  C.  Stan- 
ley, Taylor  Couny  agent;  Bob  Morford,  new 
president  of  the  West  Texas  Fair  Assn.; 
Bill  Haynes,  operator  of  Abilene  Auction, 
and  Benton  Watson,  Farm  Bureau  staff 
member.  Watson  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

"The  reason  the  g^oup  wants  to  do  this 
Is  that  we  feel  Bob  has  contributed  tire- 


lessly and  imselflshly  to  the  agricultiu^ 
industry  throughout  the  area  and  that  he 
deserves  some  special  recognition,"  Wat- 
son said.  "The  dinner  Is  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  honor  Bob  Cooke." 

HERE  SINCE   IMT 

Cooke  served  as  farm  editor  of  the 
Reporter-News  from  1952  until  his  retire- 
ment. He  had  Joined  the  paper's  staff  In 
1947,  coming  from  Sweetwater. 

The  banquet  wlU  be  held  on  the  Mon- 
day night  during  the  Abilene  Stock  Show, 
making  It  convenient  for  many  from  out 
of  AbUene  to  attend. 

Scott  said  tickets  could  be  obtained  lo- 
cally at  the  AbUene  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Farm  Bureau  office.  County 
Agent's  office,  at  AbUene  Auction,  Rancher's 
and  Farmer's  livestock  Auction,  ASCS  of- 
fice, SCS  office,  and  from  Scott  at  AbUene 
High. 

Farm  Editor  Cooke  Retires 

Bob  Cooke,  whose  work  as  Farm  Editor  of 
The  Abilene  Reporter-News  since  1952  has 
won  both  regional  and  statewide  acclaim,  re- 
tires today. 

His  retirement  climaxes  an  Interesting 
career  which  embraced  country  school  teach- 
ing, football  coaching  and  a  school  superln- 
tendency  before  he  entered  Journalism. 

He  bad  been  with  The  Reporter-News  since 
I>ec.  16.  1947. 

Cooke,  whose  hobby  Interests  emd  abUltlee 
are  as  varied  as  his  newspaper  talents  wUl  not 
lead  an  idle  life  In  retirement. 

He's  handy  with  tools  and  making  and  re- 
pairing things.  He  has  tried  his  hand  at  oU 
and  watercolor  pEilntlng.  And  he  may  now 
find  time  to  return  to  a  love  of  former  years 
at  which  he  excelled,  growing  flowers  and 
plants  In  a  greenhouse. 

Cooke  was  once  noted  for  the  beauty  of 
orchids  and  cameUlas  he  cultivated  with 
tender  care  and  spectaciUar  reevUts. 

Wn>E  KNOWLBMW 

In  14  years  as  Farm  Editor,  Bob  Cooke's 
work  reached  Into  every  rural  community  of 
the  Big  Country,  touching  the  lives  and  en- 
deavors of  hundreds  of  young  people  and 
farmers  and  ranchers  as  weU. 

He  covered  their  stock  shows  and  fairs, 
their  banquets,  their  special  projects.  He 
reported  new  trends  and  successes  in  farm- 
ing, stock  raising  and  ranching. 

Cooke  supervised  The  Reporter-News'  big- 
gest public  service  undertaking,  Soli  Day,  for 
the  five  years  It  was  staged  from  1954  through 
1958.  This  was  a  huge  demonstration  Joined 
in  by  farmers.  Implement  desJers,  farm  and 
soil  conservation  leaders  to  foster  better 
practices  In  fanning  and  ranching.  Thou- 
sands of  people  attended  the  functions. 

In  1956,  the  HeadUners  Club  at  Austin 
chose  the  previous  year's  Soil  Day  and  Better 
Land  Use  program  as  the  state's  top  ccxnmu- 
nlty  service  by  a  newspaper.  Cooke  received 
the  award  in  a  presentation  at  Austin. 

PRESS  award 

In  1963  at  Fort  Worth,  Cooke  was  given  the 
annual  Press  Award  by  the  Production  Credit 
Associations  of  Texas  In  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  service  and  contributions  to  the 
PCAs  and  agriculture  In  general. 

In  December,  1964,  he  was  presented  a 
Friend  of  4-H  SUver  Spur  clasp  at  a  Dis- 
trict 7  4-H  Covmcll  luncheon  at  San  Angelo. 

Bob  Cooke  was  born  Nov.  7,  1901  on  a  cot- 
ton farm  near  Hood  in  Cooke  County,  which 
bears  his  family  name.  He  was  reared  in 
Haskell  and  Cooke  Counties. 

After  attending  rural  schools,  Cooke  ob- 
tained higher  education  at  Decatur  Baptist 
College.  Baylor  University  and  the  University 
of  Missouri.  It  was  in  that  order,  but  not  In 
an  unbroken  period. 

After  Decatxir,  he  spent  two  years  teach- 
ing at  Mt.  Hope,  a  rural  school  where  Cooke 
recalls  that  some  of  the  boys  were  bigger 
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tban  he  and  were  always  Uxreatenlng  to  whip 

'^^  1922  he  returned  to  coUege,  at  Baylor, 
and  Kot  his  B.S.  degree  in  1924.  He  went 
back  to  being  a  country  school  teacher 
(Marysvllle.  Valley  Creek)  and  then  became 
a  coach,  principal  and  finally  superintend- 
ent at  St.  Jo  in  Montague  County. 

LESS  THAN  TREMENDOTJS 

Cooke  can't  quote  his  all  thne  wo^^ 
record  coaching  at  St.  Jo,  but  notea  wryly 
that  It  was  not  tremendous. 

But  there  Is  one  thing  he  recalls  clearly 
from  his  coaching  days.  

"Jim  Lauderdale  was  my  star  quaver- 
back."  he  a^ys.  Lauderdale,  an  oilman  now 
Uvlng  at  Tyler.  Is  a  former  president  of  both 
the  Abilene  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  West 

In  1929.'  Cooke  decided  he  wanted  to  be 
a  newspaperman.  He  resigned  at  St.  Jo  and 
enroUed  in  Missouri's  famed  Schoo  of  Jour- 
nalism He  received  his  degree  in  1930. 
^^ke  worked  for  the  Gainesville  Register 
and  Waco  News-Tribune  before  coming  to 
the  BlK  Country  in  1935  as  sports  editor  of 
the  Jieetwater  Reporter.  ^  1938  he  became 
editor  of  the  Nolan  County  News.  Sweetwater 
^d   continued   In   that  poet  until   Joining 

^Joo^kr^d'-r^-.  I---y-  "-  at  «9? 
Westwood.  They  are  members  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church. 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  January  16,  the  elMtion  of  of- 
ficers for  the  U.S.  Group  o^  t^«,^"\": 
parUamentary  Union  was  held  in  the 
Senate  reception  room,  S-207,  at  10 
o'clock.  The  following  officers  for  the 
90th  Congress  were  elected  unanimously : 
prealdent:  Alexander  Plrnle,  Representa- 
tive from  New  Tork. 

Vice  presidents:  Gordon  Allott.  Senator 
from  Colorado:  John  J.  Spartonan,  Senator 
from  Alabama;  E.  Robs  Adair.  Representative 

from  Indiana.  !..*.„_ 

Treasurer:  Paul  C.  Jones,  RepresentaUve 

from  Mlssoiirl.  ,  .    _ 

Secretary:  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl.  Repre- 
sentaUve from  nunolfl.  ^  .,.,„„  ^„  +»,. 
Executtve  Committee:  In  addition  to  the 
6  officers  listed  above,  three  were  elected  to 
constitute  a  committee  of  0  Membera:  W. 
Robert  Poage,  Representative  from  Texas; 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  Senator  from  California; 
John  S.  Monagan,  Representative  from  Con- 

TJnlted  States  representatives  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary  Union  Council:  Emlllo  Q. 
Daddarlo,  RepresentaUve  from  Connecticut; 
PhUlp  A.  Hart.  Senator  from  Michigan. 

It  win  be  recalled  that  representative 
EBDLio  Q.  Daddario  was  elected  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  at  the  con- 
ference In  Teheran,  Iran,  last  October 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Mrs.  Katharine  St,  George  was  elected 
executive  secretary  of  the  group.  Mr, 
Darrell  St.  Claire  was  elected  adminis- 
trative secretary  and  financial  ofBcer. 

Dr.  George  B.  Galloway,  who  served  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  U.S.  group 
for  5  years,  retired  from  his  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  position  and  also  as  sen- 
ior specialist  in  American  Government 
and  Public  Administration  in  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service,  Library  of 
Congress.  Dr.  Galloway  served  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  more  than  24  years 
and  is  internationally  recognized  for  his 
contributions  to  scholarly  literature  on 
the  U.S.  Congress. 
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Dr   Galloway  was  bom  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  on  January  9,  1898.    He  received 
his  A.B.  degree  from  Wesleyan  University 
Middletown,   Conn.,  in   1920;    his   M.A. 
from  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  1924;  and  his  Ph.  D.  from  the 
Robert  S.  Brookings  Graduate  School  of 
Economics  and  Government  in  1926.    He 
was  a  member  of  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  1926-29,  of  the  Editorial  Re- 
search Reports,  1929-31,  of  the  Bureau 
of    Economics,    Greater    Pennsylvania 
Council  in  Harrisburg.  1932,  and  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  in  1933.    From 
1933-35,  he  served  as  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator  in   the   Research   and   Planning 
Division  of  the  National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration, and  in  1935-41  he  was  field 
representative  of  the  National  Planning 
Association.    Subsequently  he  served  as 
consultant  on  postwaj-  problems.  Twen- 
tieth  Century   Fund,   before    becoming 
staff  director  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the     Organization     of     Congress— the 
La  FoUette-Monroney  Committee— U.S. 
Congress,  194&-46.    The  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law   School  dedicated  its   1946 
annual  survey  of  American  Law  to  Sen- 
ator Robert  M.  La  Follette.  Jr.,  of  Wis- 
consin, Representative  A.  S.  Mike  Mon- 
RONEY,  of  Oklahoma,  and  Dr.  Galloway 
"in   recognition   of   their   distinguished 
service  in  safeguarding   the  legislative 
process  through  the  enactment  of  the 
legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1946." 
After  joining  the  staff  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  in  1946.  Dr.  Gal- 
loway served  as   staff   director  of   the 
Subcommittee  on  Home  Rule  and  Reor- 
ganization. House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  »Oth  Congress,  and 
as  consultant  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments during  the  82d  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion.   For  the  last  5  years,  he  has  been 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  group  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

Dr.  Galloway  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Congress.  American 
Political  Science  Association.  1941-45. 
He  was  vice  president  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  in  1941, 
vice  president  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Chapter  of  the  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration  in  1950,  and  vice 
president  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Chapter  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  in  1952-53.  He  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award 
from  Wesleyan  University  in  1959. 

Dr.  Galloway  is  the  author  of  numer- 
ous books,  documents,  and  articles,  his 
major  works  being  "Planning  for  Amer- 
ica, 1941,"  "Congrets  at  the  Crossroads, 
1946,"  "The  Legislative  Process  in  Con- 
gress, 1953,"  "Congress  and  Parliament, 
1955,"  and  "History  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  1981." 


I  call  attention  particularly  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement  It  contains: 


THE  TONKIN  GULF  INCIDENT:  A 
QUESTION  MARK 
Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  an 
exceedingly  thoughtful  and  penetrating 
article  by  our  colleague,  George  McGov- 
ERN,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  appears  In  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  I 
hope  It  will  be  read  by  both  Senate  and 
House  Members. 


Looking  back  on  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  Inci- 
dents of  August,  1964,  one  wonders  if  a  crisis 
was  manufactured  by  the  administration  to 
Justify  a  politically  popular  aerial  reprisal 
against  Hanoi  backed  by  a  strongly  worded 
congressional  resolution  of  this  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  national  election  when  adminis- 
tration firmness  was  being  questioned  by  the 
political  challenger. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle "Foreign  Policy  and  the  Crisis  Men- 
tality" be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Viewpoint:   Foreign  Policy  and  the  Crisis 
Mentality 

(By  George  McGovern) 
In  his  Crisis  papers  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Thomas  Paine  observed  "  'Tis  surpris- 
ing to  see  how  rapidly  a  panic  will  sometimes 
run  through  a  country." 

Yet  Paine  was  so  fearful  of  the  tendency 
of  men  to  become  Indifferent  or  weary  In 
times  of  crisis  and  conflict  that  he  Ijelleved 
even  panics  produce  "as  much  good  as  hurt." 
If  he  were  permitted  to  review  our  own 
time,  he  would  doubtless  conclude  that  the 
problem  of  maintaining  a  proper  course  be- 
tween panic  and  complacency  has  taken  on 
new  dimensions,  for  the  thirteen  colonies 
which  leveled'  their  muskets  against  the 
established  order  have  evolved  Into  the 
world's  mlghUest  power  In  a  highly  danger- 
ous nuclear  age.  This  Is  a  responsibility 
■which  demands  a  rare  capacity  to  distinguish 
between  fundamental  forces  at  work  around 
the  globe  and  localized  crises  of  uncertain 
significance. 

But  there  Is  a  disturbing  America  tend- 
ency to  overreact  to  certain  Ideological  and 
military  factors  while  overlooking  Issues  of 
vastly  greater  relevance  to  our  safety  and 
well-being.  A  civil  Insurrection  in  Santo 
Domingo  or  Vietnam  Is  dramatic,  but  what 
is  Its  significance  compared  with  such  quiet 
challenges  as  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  surging  of  nationalism  and  so- 
cial upheavals  in  the  developing  world,  or  the 
mounting  crisis  of  hunger  and  population? 
What,  too.  Is  the  relationship  of  the  quality 
and  strength  of  our  own  society  to  our  posi- 
tion m  the  world?  How  will  the  world  see 
us  if  we  succeed  In  pacifying  Vietnam  but 
fall  to  pacify  Chicago? 

Many  Americans,  having  grown  impatient 
with  the  f  rtetratlons  of  the  cold  war.  see  each 
International  tension  as  an  urgent  crisis  call- 
ing for  a  direct  and  decisive  attack  on  the 
enemy.    Moreover,  there  must  be  no  halfway 
measures:  "Either  get  In  or  get  out!"    Those 
who  suggest  that  there  may  be  a  proper  limit 
to  American  power  are  branded  as  "neo-lsola- 
tlonlsts."    A  preference  for  the  peacekeeping 
actions  of  the  United  Nations  over  a  free- 
wheeling unilateral  Interventlonlsm  is,  for. 
example,  a  sure  sign  of  "neo-lsolatlonlsm. 
I  believe  that,  In  fact,  we  are  in  danger  of 
seeing  the  Isolationists  of  the  1920s  and  1930s 
replaced  by  the  neo-lmperlaUsts,  who  some- 
how Imagine  that  the  United  States  has  a 
mandate  to  Impose  an  American  solution  the 
world  around.     Those  who  see  the  United 
States  m  this  role  not  only  want  U.S.  police 
action   in  each   trouble  spot,   but  with  de- 
cisive speed.     The  old  Isolationists  and  the 
new  ImperlaUsts  may  be  cut  from  the  same 
cloth  in  that  both  look  with  disdain  on  the 
claims  of  the  International  community  m 
contrast  with  the  American  way. 

For  example,  the  neo-lmperlallsts*  solu- 
tion to  the  long,  inconclusive  struggle  in 
Vietnam  Is  a  crushing  military  onslaught. 
They  reject  the  outlook  expressed  not  so 
long  ago  by  General  Maxwell  Taylor  when, 
as  ambassador  to  Saigon,  he  said  that  the 
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Usue  there  is  "very  largely  a  poUtical.  eco- 
nomic, and  psychological  problem."  They 
would  prefer  the  approach  of  former  SenatOT 
Goldwater,  who  said  of  Vietnam:  "I  would 
turn  to  my  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  say: 
■Fellows,  we  made  the  decision  to  win.  Now 
It's  your  problem.'  " 

In  this  scheme  of  things,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Mainland  China  are  viewed  not  as  major 
world  powers  with  which  we  must  live,  but  as 
diabolical  conspiracies  that  sooner  or  later 
we  must  face  In  battle.  The  answer  to  other 
lesser  threats,  such  as  Fidel  Castro,  is  the 
US  Marine  Corps.  If  a  political  rebellion 
occurs  m  the  Dominican  Republic,  send  in 
American  troops  and  worry  about  such  Inter- 
national niceties  as  the  UN  and  the  OAS 
later.  The  answer  to  the  Berlin  problem  Is 
simple:  "Tear  down  the  wall." 

There  are  doubtless  many  explanations  for 
the  crisis  outlook. 

For  one  thing.  America  Is  a  comparatively 
new  country  that  has  been  largely  separated 
from  the  turmoil  of  world  politics  for  most 
of  oiu-  history.    During  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury we  relied  on  the  British  to  put  out  the 
fires' that  fiared  from  time  to  time  In  out-of- 
the-way  places.     We  were  free  to  concentrate 
on  the  development  of  our  own  economy  and 
institutions.    Pulled  Into  World  War  I  by 
the  course  of  events,  we  swung  back  to  an 
even  more  ardent  isolationist  course  in  the 
1920s  and  1930s.     It  Is  thus  not  surprising 
that  faced  virlth  a  vastly  greater  International 
Involvement  after  World  War  II,  we  have  fre- 
quentlv    overreacted   to   Incidents   that   an 
older,  more  mature  society  would  have  re- 
garded as  "business  as  usual." 

Second,  manv  Americans  have  not  assimi- 
lated a  sense  of  the  world's  diversity,  nor  do 
we  look  at  events  from  an  International  van- 
Uge   point.     The   older   nations   of   Europe, 
steeped  In  the  maelstrom  of  continental  poli- 
tics and  with  a  century  or  more  of  colonial 
experience  In  every  corner  of  the  globe,  have 
acquired  a  cosmopolitan  view  of  the  world. 
But   when    a    political    coup   is    attempted 
against    an   unpopular   government   In   the 
Dominican    Republic,    or    student    rioting 
changes    government   policies    in   Japan,    or 
De  Gaulle  seeks  the  leadership  of  Europe  after 
liquidating  hopeless  French  ventures  In  Asia 
and  Africa,  or  a  guerrilla  movement  threatens 
to  bring  down  a  much  more  generously  armed 
American-backed  regime  In  Saigon,  we  are 
unable  to  equate  these  events  with  our  own 
experience.    The  revolution   In  mass  com- 
munications Instantly  brings  such  develop- 
ments into  our  living  rooms,  but  there  has 
been  no  corresponding  Increase  in  our  capac- 
ity to  evaluate  the  swift  changes  of  our  con- 
vulsive age. 

COMMUNIST   DEVILS 

A  third  explanation  of  our  tendency  to  re- 
act strongly  to  events  Is  the  unique  power 
of  Communism  (as  a  general  menace)  and 
of  the  Soviet  Union  or  China  or  Cuba  or 
North  Vietnam  (as  the  precise  devil)  to  chal- 
lenge   a    variety    of    deeply    felt    American 
dreams  and  values  at  their  core.     For  the 
democratically    oriented    American    public, 
these  are  evil  forces  which  deny  open  politi- 
cal discussion,  religious  freedom,  bona  fide 
elections,  and  a  framework  of  law  and  legal 
process.    For  those  businessmen  to  whom  a 
large  portion  of  the  world  represents  an  es- 
sential area  for  expansion.  Communism  pre- 
sents a   dangerous   challenge   to   capitalist 
ground  rules.    For  Americans  who  dream  of 
the  United  States  exercising  a  dominant  role 
in  potentially  unlimited  areas  of  world  de- 
velopment, to  whom  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
later.  Henry  Luce  and  others,  have  spoken, 
Moscow,  Peking,  Havana,  and  Hanoi  are  chal- 
lenges to  the  American  Century.   And  finally, 
for   that    sizable    and    vociferous    minority 
whose  views  are  premised  on  the  assumption 
that    conspiracies    and    dark    alien    powers 
sway  world  affairs — to  whom  the  late  Sen- 
ator Joseph  McCarthy  was  the  Angel  Ga- 
briel—Communist    propaganda     Is     tailor- 
made. 


Thus,  the  American  consensvis  against 
Communism — no  matter  the  variety — la 
rooted  In  a  very  real  set  of  challenges  and 
denials.  It  Is  not  easily  dismissed  as  "hys- 
teria." Its  deep  traditional  sources  lead  to 
an  almost  irresistible  Identification  of  any 
event  related  to  Communism  as  a  crisis,  a 
dire  and  fundamental  threat  to  basic  values. 
Our  crisis  tendency  has  been  given  addi- 
tional force  by  the  nature  of  our  political 
leadership  and  our  two-party  political  di- 
alogue especially  since  1950. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  World 
War  II,  thanks  to  the  leadership  of  men  such 
as  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg,  our  foreign 
policy  was  conducted  In  a  bipartisan  man- 
ner largely  free  from  political  rancor  and 
partisan  duels.  This  was  the  period  which 
launched  the  United  Nations,  the  Marshall 
Plan,  Point  IV.  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

But  with  the  triumph  of  Communism  in 
China  in  1949.  the  North  Korean  attack  of 
1950.  and  the  breaking  of  our  nuclear  mo- 
nopoly by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  comparative 
confidence  and  calm  of  post-war  American 
foreign  policy  were  shattered.  The  first 
strains  of  the  post-war  world  were  beginning 
to  wear  on  the  American  public  even  before 
the  Korean  conflict. 

It  was  these  cold-war  tensions  which  set 
the  stage  for  the  poisoning  of  American  po- 
litical life  by  the  late  Senator  McCarthy  in 
the  early  1950s.  Many  government  officials 
and  politicians  still  find  It  expedient  to  dem- 
onstrate their  "Americanism"  by  frequent 
outbursts  of  rhetoric  directed  at  the  Com- 
munist enemy.  The  two  political  parties, 
having  generally  agreed  on  basic  foreign 
policy  objectives,  wage  a  recurring  battle 
over  which  party  Is  taking  the  harder  line 
against  the  Communists. 

FUEL    ON    THE    FIRE 

Foreign  policy,  more  mysterious  and  re- 
mote than  domestic  Issuee,  Is  Ideal  grist  for 
the  political  mill.  The  average  citizen  knows 
enough  about  social  security  to  be  somewhat 
Invulnerable  to  loose  charges  against  the  pro- 
gram. But  a  prediction  of  disaster  In  the 
Caribbean  based  on  alleged  evil  in  high  places 
is  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  citizens  to 
evaluate. 

This  kind  of  exercise  has  been  a  major 
cause  of  the  crisis  mentality.  Having  agreed 
for  years  on  basic  foreign  policy  assumptions 
and  especially  the  containment  of  Com- 
munism, OTir  political  party  leaders  have 
found  it  necessary  to  devise  other  areas  of 
combat.  Each  side  knows  that  It  must  cap- 
italize quickly  on  even  inconsequential  events 
lest  the  opposition  do  so  first  with  telling 
political  results.  Politicians  out  of  power 
have  found  It  expedient  to  interpret  each  in- 
ternational incident  as  a  mortal  danger  to  the 
republic.  Politicians  in  power  must  demon- 
strate that  they  are  taking  swift  and  forceful 
steps  to  save  the  nation  from  disaster. 

No  doubt  the  late  President  Kennedy  bene- 
fited m  the  1960  presidential  campaign  from 
the  fact  that  Castro  had  come  to  power  dur- 
ing a  Republican  Administration  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Russians  were  moving  ahead 
of  us  In  the  missile  race.  Once  In  power,  the 
new  President  was  under  pressure  to  take  a 
hard,  activist  line  on  Cuba.  Even  after  the 
nuclear  showdown  of  October,  1962,  when  the 
Russian  missiles  were  withdrawn  from 
Cuba — a  sensational  cold-war  victory  for  the 
United  States — some  politicians  worked  over- 
time to  keep  the  crisis  IjoUlng.  Any  step  to 
ease  tensions  was  qtiickly  branded  as  a 
softening  of  resolve. 

American  domestic  political  considerations 
have  probably  motivated  our  deepening  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam  since  the  1950s  as 
much  as  any  other  factor.  The  Republicans 
accused  the  Democrats  of  "losing"  China  to 
the  Communists  in  the  19406;  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  did  not  want  to  "lose"  South- 
east Asia  In  the  19506  and  see  the  tables  re- 
versed. Whatever  else  was  prudent.  It  was 
safest  In  terms  of  domestic  poUtlcs  to  take  a 


tough.  miUtarlstlc  stance  toward  revolu- 
tionary Asian  leaders  while  embracing  the 
comfortable  old  despotisms. 

Looking  back  on  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  m- 
cldents  of  August.  1964,  one  wonders  11  a 
crisis  was  manufactured  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  justify  a  politically  popular  aerial 
reprisal  against  Hanoi  backed  by  a  strongly 
worded  congressional  resolution — all  of  thla 
at  the  beginning  of  a  national  election  when 
Administration  firmness  was  being  ques- 
tioned by  the  political  challenger. 

Again  m  February,  1965,  American  planes 
began   bombing   In   both   North   and   South 
Vietnam   In   response   to   a   nighttime  Viet 
Cong  attack  which  klUed  several  Americans 
In  one  of  our  barracks  near  Plelku.    Senator 
Goldwater    had    earned    a    "trigger-happy" 
label  In  1964  for  recommending  the  vise  of 
American  bombers  In  Vietnam,  but  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  rationalized  the  bombing 
In  1965  by  dramatic  references  to  the  Viet 
Cong's   dastardly    "sneak   attack"— Implying 
that   enemy   troops  should   attack   only   In 
broad  daylight  after   a  fair  warning.     Ap- 
parently our  spokesmen  had  forgotten   our 
schoolboy     pride     in     George     Washington's 
"sneak  attack"  on  the  British  after  he  and 
his   rebel  forces  stole  across   the  Delaware 
River. 


AN    AMERICAN    ILLUSION 

The    meagerness    of    genuine    discussion 
about  fundamental  Issues  and  our  tendency 
to  magnify  minor  Incidents  have  caused  us 
to  miss  many  opportunities  for  constructive 
new  Initiatives  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
We    have,    for    example,    concentrated    too 
heavily  and  too  long  on  an  allout  military 
response  to  the  international  challenge  while 
neglecting  the  economic,  political,  and  moral 
sources  of  our  strength.    Frequently  we  have 
confused  means  with  ends  and  then  argued 
about  those  means  with  all  the  passion  or- 
dinarily reserved  for  sacred  principles.    The 
crisis  mentality  and  the  emphasis  on  means 
always  call   for  more   and   bigger  weapons. 
The  crisis  addict  becomes  Impatient  when  It 
Is    suggested    that    a    nation's    strength    is 
measured   as   much   by   the   quality   of   Its 
schools,  the  health  of  Its  citizens,  the  vigor 
of  Its  economy,  and  the  treatment  of  minor- 
ities as  by  the  size  of  Its  weapons.    He  lacks 
the  perspective  to  realize  that  the  steady, 
peaceful   development  of   Asia,   Africa,   and 
Latin  America  Is  of  far  greater  significance 
to  American  security  than  the  political  color 
of    future   regimes    in   Vietnam    or   in    the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Foreign  aid  for  underdeveloped  countries 
Is  a  favorite  target  of  crisis-oriented  citizens 
and  legislators,  who  are  much  more  com- 
fortable appropriating  $50  billion  annually 
for  arms  than  $2  bllUon  for  economic  devel- 
opment. The  results  of  foreign  aid  are  too 
slow  to  satisfy  the  mind  dominated  by  a 
sense  of  crisis.  Indeed,  even  an  economic 
boycott  (Cuba)  or  limited  military  action 
(Korea  and  Vietnam)  Is  frustrating  and  un- 
satisfying to  the  crlsls-prone  Individual,  who 
would  prefer  to  "clean  up  the  mess"  over- 
night. 

Foreign  aid  bills  have  been  presented  to 
Congress  year  after  year  as  a  stopgap  against 
the  spread  of  Communism  rather  than  as  an 
Investment  in  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Poverty-stricken  countries  have  been 
encouraged  by  shipment  of  American  arms 
to  build  military  machines  as  part  of  "the 
free  world"  defense  against  Communist  ag- 
gression. But  in  the  summer  of  1965,  Paki- 
stan threw  Its  American-supplied  Patton 
tanks  into  war  with  India's  American-sup- 
plied Sherman  tanks.  The  final  Irony  came 
when  the  Soviet  Union,  theoretically  a 
potential  target  of  the  tanks,  mediated  an 
end  to  the  war.  This  was  scarcely  a  convinc- 
ing demonstration  of  U.S.  wisdom  In  deter- 
mining other  countries'  needs. 

While  recognizing  our  responsibility  to 
Influence  world  affairs  In  the  direction  of 
peaceful  development  as  best  we  can,  we  will 
do  well  to  heed  D.  W.  Brogan's  warning  of 
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"the  Illusion  of  American  omnipotence." 
There  Is  a  tendency  for  some  Americana  to 
assume  that  every  distressing  situation,  no 
matter  how  remote.  Is  the  resxilt  of  a  failure 
on  our  part.  During  the  late  19408  and  early 
1950s,  we  talked  about  "losing  China,"  as 
though  we  had  somehow  been  In  command  of 
China's  destiny.  But  as  Professor  Brogan 
has  reminded  us,  "A  great  many  things  hap- 
pen In  the  world  regardless  of  whether  the 
American  people  wish  them  or  not."  For 
example,  we  ought  to  take  every  reasonable 
step  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  the  defeat  of  Castroism  in  Latin 
America,  but  we  must  also  recognize  that  the 
success  of  these  efforts  depends  more  on  deci- 
sions that  are  made  In  Latin-American  capi- 
tals than  In  Washington. 

Furthermore,  we  must  be  willing  to  look 
at  our  own  view  of  the  world  with  at  least 
as  critical  an  eye  as  we  apply  to  the  views 
of  others.  Those  who  have  suggested  that 
college  students  protesting  our  Vietnam 
policy  should  be  automatically  drafted  are,  in 
effect,  calling  for  a  moratorium  on  conscience 
and  freedom.  It  would  be  Ironic  indeed  to 
surrender  liberty  In  America  in  the  name 
of  Its  advancement  in  Vietnam.  Instead  of 
Intimidating  the  public  dissenter,  we  ought 
to  welcome  his  independence  and  give  his 
views  a  careful  hearing.  Instead  of  promot- 
ing the  government  official  who  plays  it  safe 
by  avoiding  thoughts  that  might  irritate  his 
superiors,  we  ought  to  encourage  intellectual 
integrity  and  moral  courage  as  the  most 
precious  qualities  of  the  public  servant. 

STOP.    LOOK,    AND    LISTEN 

*  If  we  are  to  strengthen  our  position  in  the 
world,  we  must  be  willing  to  look  carefully 
and  critically  at  all  foreign  policy  assump- 
tions, including  our  present  course  In  South- 
east Asia  and  our  insistence  that  the  world's 
largest  nation  be  excluded  from  the  United 
Nations. 

We  can  well  afford  to  listen  thoughtfuUy 
to  the  views  of  experienced  leaders  abroad 
including  General  de  Gaulle,  despite  his 
peculiar  faculty  for  irritetlng  Washington. 
The  French  successfully  and  gracefully  ter- 
minated self-defeating  campaigns  In  South- 
east Asia  and  North  Africa;  in  the  process 
they  might  have  gained  certain  insights  that 
are  worth  our  evaluation. 

America  has  achieved  a  position  of  power 
and  Influence  In  the  world  that  Is  un- 
precedented. We  have  often  used  that  power 
generously  and  courageously,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  nation  of  our  age.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  our  capacity  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  a  genuine  crisis  that  calls  for 
vigorous  and  decisive  action.  I  should  like 
to  believe  that  we  will  also  develop  a  talent 
for  discovering  and  responding  rationally  to 
the  underlying  forces  at  work  in  our  time. 
But  to  those  innumerable  tensions,  struggles, 
and  Incidents  of  the  future  that  we  neither 
can  nor  should  control,  I  hope  we  will  mani- 
fest a  measure  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's 
wisdom:  "Let  him  not  quit  his  belief  that  a 
popgun  is  a  popgun,  though  the  ancient  and 
honorable  of  the  earth  affirm  it  to  be  the 
crack  of  doom." 
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During  last  year's  hearings  on  the  pov- 
erty program,  the  lack  of  necessary  in- 
formation on  the  Job  Corps  program  was 
all  too  evident  and  was  disturbing  to  me. 
With  the  then  estimated  cost  per  enrollee 
in  excess  of  $9,000,  the  American  tax- 
payer rightfully  was  demanding  facts  to 
indicate  whether  the  results  of  the  pro- 
gram justified  its  high  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  pleased  that 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power under  Senator  Clark  contemplates 
an  in-depth  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
poverty  program  this  year,  including,  as 
I  understand  it,  some  field  hearings  to 
determine  how  the  program  is  actually 
operating  throughout  the  country.  This 
follow-up  study  should  be  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  program's  administrators,  to 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  fjrst  became  aware  of 
the  lack  of  information  necessary  for 
Congress  to  evaluate  objectively  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Job  Corps  program 
during  the  hearings  last  year.  Later  I 
paid  a  personal  visit  to  the  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center  in  Los  Angeles  and  it  was 
brought  home  to  me  more  vividly  the  in- 
adequate followup  procedures  that  were 
being  employed.  "To  correct  this  defi- 
ciency, I  offered,  and  as  my  colleagues 
will  recall,  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
accepted,  my  followup  amendment.  This 
amendment,  now  section  108  of  Public 
Law  89-794,  requires  the  Director  to 
compile  certain  inf  (Mrmation  on  graduates 
of  the  Job  Corps  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  section  of  Public  Law 
89-794  be  printed  In  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[78   Stat.   509,  42   USC   2714] 
Public  law  89-794 — 80  Stat.   1453 

job  corps follow-t3p  information 

Sec.  108.  Section  104  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  sub- 
section added  by  section  107)  the  following: 
"(J)  The  Director  shall  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  assure  that  each  enrollee  who 
successfully  completes  enrollment  In  the 
Corps  furnishes  to  him  six  months  and 
eighteen  months  after  such  completed  en- 
rollment the  following  Information: 


The  place  of  residence  of  such  en- 
The  employnaent  status  of  such  en- 


THE  JOB  CORPS— FOLLOWUP 
STDDY  OP  GRADUATES 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  pleased  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  as  Indicated  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Job  Corps  Director, 
Mr.  William  P.  Kelly,  is  taking  steps  to 
implement  the  amendment  I  offered  last 
year  to  the  poverty  bill  requiring  a  fol- 
lowup study  of  Job  Corps  graduates. 

This  is  a  long  overdue  administrative 
step  which  should  prove  helpful  in  pro- 
viding the  Congress  the  hard  data  neces- 
sary to  evaluate  the  Job  Corps  program. 


"(1) 
rollee; 

"(2) 
rollee: 

"(3)  The  compensation  received  by  such 
enrollee  In  his  current  job  and  the  compen- 
sation received  by  him  in  the  job,  if  any. 
immediately  preceding  his  current  Job;  and 

"(4)  Such  other  relevant  information  de- 
termined by  the  Director  to  be  necessary  for 
an  effective  follow-up." 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
January  1967  "Monthly  Labor  Review" 
which  I  just  received  I  noticed  that  the 
Labor  Department  authorized  a  study  by 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute  of  the 
Oak  Glen  Training  Camp.  Oak  Glen 
is  a  training  camp  that  was  established 
in  1963  by  the  California  Legislature  for 
imemployed  youths.  Support  of  the 
Oak  Glen  camp  was  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  from 
the  State  of  California  in  1965.  This 
study  by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute 
which  was  summarized  by  Jane  R.  Chap- 


man of  the  Labor  Department  attempted 
to  determine  whether  Oak  Glen  was 
meeting  its  goals. 

Among  other  findings  the  study  con- 
firmed the  need  for  more  followup  data 
and  I  quote  from  the  January  article: 

More  extensive  and  reliable  followup  in- 
formation on  trainees  after  they  leave  work 
camps  was  also  cited  as  critical  to  evalua- 
tion studies,  and  any  such  program  must  in- 
evitably stand  the  scrutiny  of  an  economic 
evaluation,  that  is,  measuring  the  net  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  the  program,  if  any,  to  the 
trainees  and  to  the  public. 

While  the  study  certainly  is  not  sufB- 
cient  to  enable  one  to  reach  a  final  ver- 
dict regarding  the  Job  Corps  program, 
I  am  encouraged  that  at  long  last  it 
would  appear  that  we  are  beginning  to 
gather  the  facts  necessary  to  reach  a 
judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oak  Glen  :  A  Thaining  Camp  fob  Youth 
(By  Jane  R.  Chapman,  the  Office  of  Man- 
power   Policy,    Evaluation    and    Researcli, 
Manpower    Administration,    U.S.    Depart- 
ment of  Labor) 

In  1963,  the  California  legislature  estab- 
lished Oak  Glen  training  camp  for  unem- 
ployed youth  in  a  rural  area  between  River- 
side and  San  Bernardino,  Calif.^  Little  is 
known  about  the  effectiveness  of  current 
programs  such  as  the  one  at  Oak  Glen  be- 
ca\ise  little  serious  research  has  been  done 
on  work  camps.  For  this  reason,  the  VS. 
Department  of  Labor  arranged  for  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  (SRI)  to  undertake 
a  study  which  would  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  Oak  Glen  program  was  meeting 
Its  stated  goals  .=  The  urgent  need  for  this 
information  led  to  primary  reliance  on  exist- 
ing data,  such  as  camp  files  or  employment 
service  Information. 

The  study  covered  479  young  men  who 
either  entered  the  program  or  were  eligible 
to  enter  between  Novemljer  1963  and  July 
1964.  Its  objectives  were  to  determine:  the 
proportion  of  trainees  who  find  employment 
or  enroll  In  further  training  following  the 
camp  experience;  the  extent  to  which  train- 
ees who  entered  the  program  but  terminated 
before  completing  the  program  may  have 
benefited  from  their  experience — that  is, 
have  found  employment  or  enrolled  In  addi- 
tional training  or  education  programs;  the 
factors  within  the  camp  experience  that 
benefited  trainees  in  moving  toward  the  goal 
of  employment  or  further  training  or  educa- 
tion; and  the  characteristics  of  boys  who 
are  likely  to  benefit  from  such  a  program 
and  the  characteristics  of  those  who  are 
not. 

The  Oak  Glen  Camp  prepared  young  men 
16   to    21    years    old    for    jobs    as   forestry 
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>  In  the  summer  of  1965.  support  of 
Oak  Glen  Camp  was  transferred  from 
State  of  California  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

a  An  Evaluation  of  the  Concept  of  Trainee 
Camps  for  Unemployed  Youth,  Gertrude  D. 
Peterson  (Stanford  Research  Institute.  Menlo 
Park.  Calif.,  1965) .  A  monograph  based  on 
the  full  report  was  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor:  Oak  Glen— A  Training  Camp 
for  Unemployed  Youth  (Manpower  Admin- 
istration, Manpower/ Automation  Monograph 
No.  5.  Washington,  D.C.,  1966).  Both  the 
original  report  and  the  monograph  contain 
a  bibliography  resulting  from  the Jterature 
search  undertaken  as  part  of  the  slldy. 


trainees  and  in  occupations  related  to  camp 
operations,  such  as  cooks  and  laundry  work- 
ers. A  voluntary  educational  program.  In- 
cluding courses  In  reading  and  arithmetic, 
was  also  available  to  the  youth.  The  en- 
rollment period  was  usually  for  6  months, 
although  this  was  at  times  extended  to  1 
year.  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  program, 
prospective  trainees  had  to  be  out  of  school; 
unemployed  with  poor  employment  prospects 
because  of  lack  of  skills  and  education;  and 
without   conviction   for   felony. 

A  "profile"  of  typical  trainee  characteris- 
tics provides  perspective  on  the  challenge 
laced  by  the  Oak  Glen  Camp.  The  average 
trainee  had  neither  employment  experience, 
nor  knowledge  of  how  to  look  for  a  job. 
HlB  life  had  been  an  almost  unrelieved  series 
of  failures.  His  physical  condition  was  not 
good.  He  had  an  IQ  below  average,  was  a 
low  achiever  In  reading  and  arithmetic,  and 
aid  not  know  how  to  use  the  most  elemen- 
tary tools.  He  came  from  an  economically 
disadvantaged,  and  often  a  broken,  home. 

TERMINATION  OF  TEAINING 

Because  a  great  number  of  trainees  dropped 
out  of  the  Oak  Glen  program,  the  question 
of  terminaUon  was  a  crucial   one   for  the 
camp.    Of  the  group  of  trainees  entering  the 
program  In  November  1963,  66  percent  termi- 
nated before  graduation.    The  rate  dropped 
tor  those  entering  in  the  summer  of  1964  (to 
58  percent) ,  but  the  differences  were  not  sta- 
tistically  significant.     The   camp   staff   felt 
that  the  first  few  weeks  were  critical  and 
that  if  they  kept  a  trainee  for  that  length 
of  time  there  was   a   good   chance   that  he 
would  stay  the  full  term.    Among  all  trainees 
entering  during  the  period  studied,  22  per- 
cent terminated  during  the  initial  2  weeks. 
As  would  be  expected,  the  graduates  of  the 
program  were   more   likely   to   become  em- 
ployed, enter  the  military,  or  return  to  school 
than  were  the  ternainees.     In  fact,  the  llke- 
Uhood  of  terminees  being  employed  Increased 
the  longer  they  stayed  In  camp. 

Determining  the  real  reasons  for  dropping 
out  of  camp  was  extremely  difficult.    It  was 
necessary  for  the  researchers  to  rely  on  sub- 
jective file  material  which  gave  a  staff  mem- 
ber's opinion  as  to  the  reason  for  a  termi- 
nation.    The  accuracy  of  this  information, 
therefore,  could  have  been  affected  not  only 
by  the  trainees'  reluctance  to  reveal  reasons 
lor  leaving  the  camp,  but  also  by  the  staff's 
InterpreUtion  of  the  trainees'  explanations. 
The  most  frequent  reason  for  dropping  out 
cited  in  the  trainees'  files  was  a  general  one— 
"disinterested,     unwilling     to     participate." 
Forty-six  percent  of  the  terminations  were 
attributed  to  this  reason.     Dismissals  from 
camp  accounted  for  13  percent  of  the  termi- 
nations; II  percent  were  attributed  to  trainee 
immaturity,  and  3  percent  to  emotional  or 
unstable  behavior.     Of  all  the  trainees  who 
dropped  out  before  graduation,  9  percent  said 
finding  employment  was  their  reason,  and  2 
percent  Indicated  an  Intention  to  enter  mili- 
tary service.     The  remaining  6  percent  had 
a  variety  of  reasons  for  leaving. 

The  researchers  considered  homesickness 
among  the  young  men  a  serious  cause  for 
dropping  out,  which  can  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  were  under  18  years  of  age. 
Though  only  10  percent  of  the  terminations 
were  ascribed  to  this  problem,  the  research 
team  felt  that  not  all  cases  of  homesickness 
were  Identified. 

A  number  of  prospective  trainees  did  not 
show  up  at  Oak  Glen  after  acceptance  into 
the  program,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  ob- 
tain Information  for  44  percent  of  these  cases. 
It  was  determined  that  17  percent  of  the  "no 
shows"  joined  the  Armed  Forces.  The  bal- 
ance accepted  employment  (17  percent);  re- 
turned to  school  (10  percent);  changed  their 
minds  about  joining  the  program  (7  per- 
cent) ;  or  were  kept  away  by  family  problems 
(4  percent) . 


Whether  trainees  graduated  or  terminated 
varied  sharply  according  to  their  level  of  edu- 
cation. The  more  education  a  trainee  bad 
before  coming  into  the  program,  the  greater 
the  likelihood  of  his  graduating.  The  data 
showed  a  steady  progression  from  24  percent 
graduating  among  trainees  who  had  not  com- 
pleted the  ninth  grade  to  58  percent  among 
those  with  a  high  school  diploma.  The  age 
of  the  trainee  also  seemed  to  affect  his  pro- 
pensity to  drop  out.  It  was  clear  from  the 
data  that  16  yearolds  were  least  likely  to 
graduate,  and  19  yearolds  were  most  likely  to 
graduate. 

EDUCATIONAL  FACTORS 

Of  the  Oak  Glen  trainees  studied  about  21 
percent  were  high  school  graduates;  about  61 
percent  had  had  some  high  school  education; 
and  11  percent  had  completed  less  than  the 
ninth  grade.  The  educational  attainment  of 
7  percent  was  unknown. 

The  SRI  study  found  differences  In  post- 
training  employment  status  according  to 
educational  level.  High  school  graduates 
were  more  Ukely  to  be  working  (whether 
they  graduated  or  terminated),  while  those 
who  had  not  completed  the  ninth  grade  were 
less  likely  to  be  working.  The  same  was  true 
of  improvement  in  general  attitude,  as  rated 
by  the  camp  staff.  The  more  education  a 
trainee  had.  the  more  likely  he  was  to  be 
rated  as  having  improved  in  attitude  over  the 
course  of  the  program.  The  research  team 
determined  that  there  was  a  steady  progres- 
sion in  the  staff's  rating  of  attitude  improve- 
ment—from 31  percent  of  those  who  had  not 
completed  the  ninth  grade  to  57  percent  of 
those  who  graduated  from  high  school. 

The  reading  levels  of  the  trainees  were  far 
below  the  level  Indicated  by  the  years  of 
education  completed.  Most  trainees  used  the 
camp's  educational  facilities  and  the  gains  in 
reading  achievement  while  at  Oak  Glen  ap- 
peared to  be  significant.  Among  all  the  grad- 
uates tested  for  reading  gain.  47  percent  had 
gained  a  year  or  more.  This  was  considered 
particularly  impressive,  because  the  trainees 
in  general  had  never  done  well  in  school.  A 
gain  of  a  full  year  during  the  6-month  train- 
ing period  is  twice  the  gain  that  would  be 
expected  of  an  average  student  in  a  regular 
school  In  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  level  of  mathematics  achievement  on 
entering  the  training  program  was  consider- 
ably lower  than  reading  achievement  among 
the  trainees.    Those  graduates  who  were  re- 
tested  were  at  a  much  higher  math  level  upon 
completing  the  program— 55  percent  at  the 
sixth  grade  level  or  higher— than  when  tested 
upon   entering  the   program.     Of   those  re- 
tested.  45  percent  gained  a  year  or  more,  and 
25  percent  gained  from  a  half  to  nine-tenths 
of    a    year.      The    marked    improvement   in 
reading   and  mathematics  resulted  In   part 
from  the  fact  that  graduates  tended  to  have 
higher  entry  scores  In  these  subjects.     Nev- 
ertheless, the  gains  were  considered  by  the 
staff  and  by  the  researchers  to  be  impressive. 
There  were  no  great  changes  over  time  In 
the  IQ  scores  of  trainees.     Among  all  train- 
ees. 23  percent  had  IQ  scores  below  80;   54 
percent  between  80  and  99;   and  23  percent 
100  or  over.    This  Information  was  compared 
with  a  number  of  other  variables,  but  IQ 
did  not  prove  to  be  a  potential  predictor  of 
trainee  success. 


ETHNIC   GROtrP 


There  were  no  significant  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  trainees  by  ethnic  group  over 
the  time  period  studied.  The  great  major- 
ity of  trainees  were  white  (76  percent)  with 
12  percent  Negro.  11  percent  Mexican  Ameri- 
can, and  1  percent  from  other  nonwhlte 
groups. 

Several  cross  tabiUatlons  were  run  by  eth- 
nic group,  but  none  of  the  differences  found 
was  significant.  The  research  team  consid- 
ered this  lack  of  significant  differences  an 
important  finding  In  Itself,  because  It  indi- 
cated that  regardless  of  ethnic  group,  train- 
ees entered  with  essentially  the  same  back- 


ground, performed  equaUy  In  camp,  and 
were  meeting  with  essentially  the  same  de- 
gree of  success  on  leaving  Oak  Glen. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Most  of  the  factors  studied  by  the  re- 
searchers were  readUy  measurable  with  exist- 
ing data.  During  their  weeks  of  study  and 
observation  at  the  camp,  however,  a  niam- 
ber  of  impressions  were  formed.  The  analy- 
sis based  on  these  impressions  is  for  the  most 
part  subjective,  and  was  not  systematically 
documented.  Since  the  Impressions  related 
to  Important  aspects  of  the  Oak  Glen  pro- 
gram, they  are  worth  discussing. 

The  research   team   emphasized   the   im- 
usual  dedication  of  the  camp  staff  to  their 
task.    The  staff  beUeved  in  the  program  and 
put  forth  extraordinary  effort  to  help  each 
trainee  develop  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gram objectives.     The  researchers  felt  that 
staff  dedication  was  probably  crucial  to  the 
success  of  any  such  program.    The  camp  di- 
rector and  other  staff  members  had  applied 
specifically  for  assignment  at  Oak  Glen  be- 
cause they  believed  in  the  concept  of  the 
program,    and   this   element   of   "self-selec- 
tion" was  considered  salutary.    In  addition, 
many  of  the  State  Forestry  Division  person- 
nel had  had  previous  experience  In  forestry 
camps  for  convict*  and  Juvenile  delinquent*. 
Though  dedication  to  the  overaU  purpose 
of  the  camp  was  uniform,  it  was  observed 
that  the   Forestry   Division   foremen   varied 
greatly  in  their  approach   to  the   trainees. 
Some  were  quite  authoritarian,  while  others 
tended  to  be  permissive.     It  appeared  that 
the  most  authoritarian  of  the  foremen  were 
in  general  the  least  effective,  however,  sev- 
eral ex-trainees  wrote  later  expressing  grati- 
tude for  learning  strict  discipline  from  these 
foremen. 

The  researchers  considered  the  camp  ad- 
ministration imaginative  in  thinking  of 
ways  to  give  praise  and  rewards  to  trainees. 
Whenever  possible,  the  reward  was  tangi- 
ble— a  certificate  or  a  trophy.  For  example, 
the  trophy  for  "Trainee  of  the  Week"  pro- 
vided immediate  rewards  and  continuing 
goals  and  other  certificates  and  trophies 
were  presented  at  the  graduation  ceremony. 
The  staff  felt  that  since  the  lives  of  the  train- 
ees had  been  marked  by  failure— in  school. 
In  work,  and  at  home — every  effort  should 
be  made  to  help  trainees  achieve  even  smaU 
successes. 

The  research  team  concluded  that  the  in- 
dividual attention  given  to  trainees  appeared 
to  be  an  important  factor,  since  trainees 
could  feel  for  the  first  time  In  their  lives 
that  "somebody  cared."  The  dedication  of 
the  staff  and  their  general  behavior  made 
their  concern  clear  to  the  trainees,  and  they 
made  every  effort  to  assist  each  trainee  and 
persuade  him  to  complete  the  program  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  research  team  noted  that  there  were 
indications  that  the  location  of  the  camp 
had  a  significant  effect  on  trainees.  Oak 
Glen  is  in  a  mountainous  area  in  a  national 
forest  and  gives  the  Impression  of  being  iso- 
lated from  civilization.  It  appeared  that 
the  isolation  affected  some  trainees  adverse- 
ly and  was  a  contributing  factor  to  their 
termination. 

There  was  some  feeling  among  the  re- 
searchers that  the  cUmate  may  also  have  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  trainees.  The 
weather  In  the  camp  area  Is  not  severe  In 
comparison  with  many  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  It  Is  more  severe  than 
most  of  the  trainees  were  accustomed  to. 
Snow  may  occur  during  the  winter,  and  it 
18  more  often  foggy  and  rainy  than  in  near- 
by areas.  There  was  specuUtlon  that  when 
the  weather  was  dreary,  more  terminations 
occurred. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The  SRI  study  took  a  preliminary  step  to- 
ward determining  the  types  of  young  people 
that  can  best  be  aided  through  such  resl- 
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dentlal  programs  and  the  program  Ingre- 
(Uents  which  give  the  highest  degrees  of  suc- 
cess with  youngsters  of  diverse  backgrounds. 
The  need  for  more  comprehensive  and  re- 
fined research  was  stressed  by  the  researchers, 
but  they  felt  that  even  within  the  llmltaUons 
of  the  available  data,  two  general  conclusions 
emerged  from  their  analysis. 

The  first  relates  to  the  success  of  the  Oak 
Olen  program.  Pull  evaluation  could  not  be 
made  at  this  point;  however,  there  are  nu- 
merous indications  that  the  program  had 
been  "successful"  or  fulfilled  Ite  objectives  to 
some  degree.  One  criterion  for  ellglblUty  was 
that  the  Individual  be  unemployed  with  no 
employment  prospects.  Given  this  situation, 
the  fact  that  graduates  were  more  likely  to 
become  employed  or  return  to  school  than 
were  those  who  terminated  would  Indicate 
that  the  program  was  Indeed  successful. 
Among  all  graduates  for  whom  there  was  fol- 
lowup  Information,  69  percent  were  employed 
compared  with  54  percent  of  the  termlnees. 

If  the  educational  advancement  of  the 
trainees  can  be  considered  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess the  Oak  Glen  program  had  significant 
accomplishments.  A  high  proportion  of 
trainees  made  use  of  the  educaUonal  facili- 
ties, and  the  average  gain  In  reading  achieve- 
ment was  twice  that  expected  of  an  average 
student  in  a  regular  school.  The  level  of 
education  of  the  trainee  upon  entering  the 
program  was  cited  by  the  researchers  as  the 
only  potential  predictor  of  completing  the 
program. 

The  second  conclusion  relates  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Oak  Glen  program.  The  re- 
searchers felt  that,  ultimately,  a  program 
Uke  that  at  Oak  Glen  can  be  evaluated  only 
In  terms  of  specific  goals.  During  the  period 
under  study,  the  goals,  as  set  forth  by  the 
legislature,  were  general — "to  develop  (In 
the  trainees]  the  traits  and  attitudes  neces- 
sary to  become  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety." In  addition  to  specific,  measurable 
goals,  the  more  subjective  effect  of  the  pro- 
gram on  the  lives  of  individual  human  beings 
should  be  evaluated.  The  study  concluded 
that  It  Is  Important  to  know  whether  a 
trainee  goes  to  work  or  returns  to  school  after 
leaving  the  camp.  But  It  would  also  be  use- 
ful to  know  the  effect  of  the  camp  on  the 
young  men  In  more  subtle  ways,  such  as  atti- 
tude changes;  an  Increase  In  self-respect, 
self-reliance,  and  the  like.  Unfortunately, 
the  full  impact  of  such  a  program  may  not  be 
known  for  years.  Adolescence  and  young 
adulthood  tends  to  be  a  difficult  period  for 
many  young  men,  not  just  the  disadvan- 
taged— making  it  even  more  difficult  to  trace 
the  effects  of  camp  life. 

In  Its  recommendations  for  future  research 
on  work  camps,  the  SRI  team  suggested  that 
more  background  and  attltudlnal  data  on 
trainees  Is  needed.  More  extensive  and  relia- 
ble followup  Information  on  trainees  after 
they  leave  work  camps  was  also  cited  as  crit- 
ical to  evaluation  studies.  Any  such  pro- 
gram must  Inevitably  stand  the  scrutiny  of 
an  economic  evaluation,  that  is.  measuring 
the  net  economic  benefits  of  the  program.  If 
any,  to  the  trainees  and  to  the  public.  A  de- 
tailed economic  evaluatlen  of  the  Oak  Glen 
program  was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  SRI 
study,  but  this  area  was  cited  as  one  deserv- 
ing future  research.  The  use  of  a  control 
group  (a  group  like  the  trainees  In  every  way 
except  that  they  do  not  have  the  experience 
Of  the  program)  was  urged  for  future  work 
camp  research.  It  was  felt  that  only  when  It 
la  known  what  would  have  happened  to  the 
trainees  If  they  had  not  gone  to  Oak  Olen  can 
the  program  be  fully  evaluated. 

The  SRI  study  was  clearly  an  explcwatory 
effort  In  the  field  of  studying  and  assessing 
work  camps  for  young  people.  But,  to  the 
extent  that  the  youth  population  and  opera- 
tions at  the  Oak  Glen  Camp  are  similar  to 
tboee  at  other  work  camps,  the  study's  find- 
ings may  offer  useful  guidance. 


FOURTH     OP     JULY     SPEECH     DE- 
LIVERED     BY      COL.      JAMES      C. 

WHITE  I 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  very  fine 
Fourth  of  July  speech  given  in  my  home 
town  of  Newport,  RJ.,  by  Col.  James  C. 
White,  a  highly  respected  and  gallant  re- 
tired officer  in  the  Army.  He  has  served 
our  country  well.  In  war  and  in  peace,  in 
uniform  and  in  retirement  mufti.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  will  enjoy  his 
speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Draft  of  a  Short  Address  Delivered  bt 
Col.  James  C.  White,  U.S.  Army,  Re- 
tired, TO  THE  Sons  Of  the  Revolution  at 
THE  Old  Colony  HotrsE,  Newport,  R.I.,  on 
July  4,  1966 

Mr.  chairman,  fellow  compatriots,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  Once 
Eigaln,  and  perhaps  fo»  the  last  time,  I  have 
been  honored  with  an  Invitation  to  speak  at 
this  hallowed  shrine.  I  approach  this  plat- 
form with  great  pride,  but  also  with  a  feeling 
of  deep  humility,  wlien  I  harken  back  to 
davs-gone-by,  when  many  of  the  great  men 
of  our  beloved  Country  have  spoken  from 
this  historic  rostrum. 

Today — the  Fourth  of  July,  a  National 
Holiday  (which  originally  meant  a  holy  day) 
Is  a  day  for  rejoicing,  a  day  for  brass  bands, 
parades,  old  fashioned  oratory,  firing  of 
cannon,  out-door  sports,  picnics,  merry- 
making and  a  jolly  time  for  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  day  for  prayer 
and  solemn  contempUtlon,  a  day  to  rekindle 
the  sacred  fires  of  patriotism  and  to  renew 
and  repledge  our  allegiance  to  the  flag  of 
this  great  country  of  ours  that  has  been  so 
good  to  all  of  us.  We  are  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans and  exceedingly  glad  that  our  forebears 
had  the  good  sense  and  the  fortitude  to  cross 
the  stormy  seas,  to  sattle  In  the  New  World, 
and  establish  homes  for  themselves  and  their 
children  in  this  happy  land. 

Primarily,  we  are  celebrating  the  adoption 
cf  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the 
CantlnenUl  Congress.  Mr.  Durfee  has  read 
the  text  of  this  Immortal  document  with 
fervor,  and  enthusla*m.  Whenever  I  hear, 
or  even  read  In  the  privacy  of  my  study,  this 
classic,  defiance  of  tyranny  and  Inju^ice,  I 
experience  a  ■■spine-tingling,"  similar  t^tjj&* 
brought  about  by  the  playing  of  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  at  Retreat  Parade,  on  the 
plain  at  West  Point  when  "Old  Glory"  Is 
slowly  hauled  down  at  sunset. 


T.  declaration  of  independence 
I  shall  dwell  brlefiy  upon  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration.  The  majority  were  lawyers, 
others  merchants,  farmers  or  planters  (as 
they  were  called  South  of  the  Mason-Dlxon 
Line) ,  others  printers,  tradesmen,  two  physi- 
cians, one  clergyman  and  some  ordinary  fel- 
lows like  you  and  me.  Some  were  Protest- 
ants, others  Catholics.  All  were  civilians, 
although  several  signers  later  became  officers 
In  the  Continental  Army  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction. A  few  of  the  signers  were  rich 
men — others  compamtlvely  poor  in  worldly 
goods — but  my  friends — they  had  one  char- 
acteristic in  commoiv — courage! 

Benjamin  Franklin  grimly  remarked  after 
he  signed  his  name,  "Gentlemen,  from  now 
on  we  must  hang  together  or  assuredly  we 
shall  hang  separately!" 

John  Hancock,  the  President  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  a  prosperous  merchant, 
affixed  hU  signature  In  bold  writing,  saying 
that  he  was  sure  that  King  George  could  read 
It  without  his  spectecles. 


Charles  Carroll,  an  aristocratic  land-hold- 
er,  from  Maryland,  Insisted  upon  adding  to 
his  signature  "of  CarroUton" — so  there  could 
not  be  any  misunderstanding. 

Then  there  was  Robert  Morris,  who  raised 
substantial  sums  of  hard  cash,  xmder  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  to  provide  food,  blankets, 
lead,  gun  powder  and  medicine  for  the  Amer- 
ican Army.  This  great  patriot  ran  Into  per- 
sonal financial  trouble  after  the  Revolution 
and  our  Independence  had  been  established. 
He  was  imprisoned  for  debts  and  died  a 
bankrupt.  I  have  read  that  republics  are 
ungrateful.  May  this  glorious  Republic  of 
ours  never  again  be  ungrateful  toward  any 
of  our  patriots  and  defenders. 
11. 
Now  a  few  words  about  General  George 
Washington.  I  have  been  told  that  he  once 
spoke  from  yonder  balcony.  He  was  a  most 
fortunate  choice  by  the  Continental  Congress 
for  the  post  of  Commander-ln  Chief. 

As  a  boy,  I  grew  up  to  think  of  him  as  a 
sort  of  a  demigod,  almost  a  saint.  Also  to 
believe  that  all  red-coats  were  villains,  and 
all  Hessians  devels.  (Of  course,  this  was  not 
true.)  Perhaps,  I  took  the  writings  of  Par- 
son Weems  too  seriously. 

Actually,  General  Washington  was  a  man 
of  flesh  and  blood.  I've  read  that  once-upon- 
a-tlme  he  lost  his  temper  and  even  used  pro- 
fanity on  occasions,  but,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, never  told  a  lie. 

Contrary  to  some  popular  opinion.  General 
Washington  was  not  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  drafting  of  this  document 
at  Philadelphia.  On  July  4,  1776,  he  was  In 
New  York,  preparing  to  resist  a  British  inva- 
sion known  to  be  Imminent.  His  brave 
troops  were  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island — but  he  was  not  a  quitter.  The  Brit- 
ish government  had  sent  over  "officers  of 
reputation"  and  some  crack  regiments  to 
crush  the  "American  Rebellion." 

General  Washington,  perhaps,  was  not  a 
military  genius  of  the  highest  order — he  lost 
several  battles,  but  he  was  victorious  at 
Yorktown,  the  last  and  most  decisive. 

I  recently  talked  to  an  elderly  physician 
who  had  drawn  up  a  "medical  profile"  of  our 
foremost  national  hero.  The  good  doctor  told 
me  that  George  Washington  suffered  from 
almost  every  kind  of  human  ailment,  includ- 
ing small-pox  and  malaria,  that  today  he 
probably  would  be  classified  as  "4  F"  by  his 
"draft  board." 

But  by  sheer  force  of  his  noble  character 
and  colossal  Integrity,  he  held  his  ragged,  un- 
paid, half  starved  army  together  during 
nearly  seven  years  of  adversity. 
^■""S^me  of  his  greatest  and  most  heartfelt 
tribiit^  were  paid  by  contemporary  English- 
men, Including  Lord  Byron  who  wrote— 
"Washington — whose  every  battlefield  was 
holy  ground." 

"The  first  the  last — the  best — the  Clncin- 
natus  of  the  West — that  envy  dare  not  hate- 
bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington — there 
was  but  one  to  make  men  blush." 
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III. 

The  Declaration  was  proclaimed  on  July  4, 
1776,  printed,  and  later  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment. It  is  now  on  display  at  the  National 
Archives  Building  in  Washington.  The  Lib- 
erty Bell  was  rung  at  Philadelphia  on  July 
Fourth.  But  this  was  but  the  beginning. 
Nearly  seven  more  years  of  cruel  and  bitter 
warfare,  including  near  starvation  In  the 
frozen  bivouacs  at  Valley  Forge  passed  before 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallls  at  Yorktown. 
The  ragged  "Continentals"  made  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  effective  and  made  pos- 
sible our  Constitution.  When  I  think  of  their 
heroism,  1  am  filled  with  emotion,  I  am  un- 
abld  to  express! 

TV.  THE  AMERICAN  SOLDIER 

The  American  Soldier  has  never  failed  us. 
May  I  pay  a  short  tribute  to  him? 


Unfortunately,  I  do  not  possess  the  gift  of 
eloquence,  rhetoric  or  diction,  nor  the  bril- 
liance of  metaphor  without  resorting  to  clas- 
sic quotations.  Some  of  my  remarks  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  prophets,  poets  and  orators 

of  old. 

Our  soldiers,  and  when  I  say  soldier,  I  In- 
clude the  sailor,  the  marine,  the  airman,  the 
ooast-guardsman  and  their  women  counter- 
parts—May God  bless  the  nurses  in  these 
equally  devoted  servlcee. 

I  recall  that  it  was  Horace  (or  was  It  Vir- 
gil?), who  wrote  In  Latin  of  course,  that 
"Brave  Men  were  living  before  Agamemnon". 
The  American  Soldier  has  a  heritage  of  cour- 
age—he needs  no  eulogy.  His  epitaph  has 
been  written  In  letters  of  fire!  His  heroic 
deeds  have  emblazoned  his  encomium— his 
panegyric— upon  the  "Scroll  of  History!" 

Since  the  days  of  Isaiah  and  Micah,  man- 
Mnd  has  hoped  fervently  and  prayed  devoutly 
that  the  horrible  scourge  of  war  could  be 
done  away  with— that  we  could  beat  our 
swords  into  plowshares  and  our  spears  Into 
pruning  hooks!  .  ,    ,  v. 

A  few  centuries  after  the  days  of  Isaiah  and 
Micah,  Plato  sadly  remarked  that  "only  the 
dead  have  seen  the  last  of  war!"  The  good 
people  of  this  world  cry  peace!  peace!  when 
there  Is  no  peace. 

Our  martyred  President,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  spoke  "We  must  never  negotiate 
from  fear,  but  we  must  never  fear  to  nego- 
tiate." 

V. 
We  have  been  living  in  an  age  of  insanity 
which  began  August  1,  1914.  "The  Guns  of 
August  rumbled  and  roared."  Our  world  has 
never  been  the  same  since.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  face  the  future  without  fear  of 
Communist-Atheistic  tyranny.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  fight— often  a  deterrent  to  war. 
Our  fighting  men  must  have  the  best  modern 
weapons  and  equipment  regardless  of  cost. 
Civil  Defense  must  not  be  neglected.  We 
must  strive  to  maintain  our  supremacy  In 
space  and  send  the  first  team  of  American 
astronauts  to  the  moon. 

VI.    THE    AMERICAN    SOLDIEH 

I  have  great  confidence  In  the  character  of 
our  young  soldiers.  I  am  certain  they  will 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves,  if  and 
when  the  bugles  again  sound  the  clarion  call 
"To  Arms."  We  must  guard  against  "an- 
other Pearl  Harbor.  This  disaster  was  not  a 
disgrace — but  a  Moral  Victory — akin  to  the 
glorious  defeat  of  the  300  Spartans  at  the 
pass  of  Thermopyle.  General  MacArthur 
when  speaking  at  the  cemetery  at  Honolulu. 
In  a  tribute  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  who 
gave  their  last  full  measure  of  devotion,  said : 
"I  do  not  know  the  dignity  of  their  birth,  but 
I  do  know  the  glory  of  their  death!" 

Our  fighting  men  of  today  are  stronger 
physically,  better  educated  and  more  thor- 
oughly trained  than  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers In  our  past  wars.  May  I  quote  from 
Lincoln's  First  Inaugural  Address  regarding 
our  soldiers  of  days  gone-bye!  "Honest  Abe" 
wrote  and  spoke : 

"The  mystic  chords  of  memory  stretching 
from  every  battlefield  and  patriot's  grave,  to 
every  heart  and  hearthstone  over  this  broad 
land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union, 
when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be, 
by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 
And  from  "Bob"  Ingersoll— 
"These  heroes  are  dead.    They  died  for  us. 
They  are  at  rest.     They  sleep   in  the  land 
they  made  free,  under  The  Flag  they  made 
stainless,  under   the  solemn  pine,   the  sad 
hemlocks,  the  tearful  willows,  the  embracing 
vines.     They  sleep  beneath  the  shadows  of 
the   clouds,    careless    alike    of   sunshine   or 
storms,   each  In   the   wlndowless   palace  of 
rest.    Earth  may  run  red  with  other  wars — 
they  are  at  peace.    In  the  midst  of  battles. 
In  the  roar  of  conflict  they  found  the  seren- 
ity of  death!" 

And  a  stanza  from  the  poem  by  Theodore 
O'Hara  Instrlbed  over  a  gate  at  Arlington 
Cemetery: 


"On  Fame's  Eternal  Camping  Ground, 
Their  SUent  Tents  are  spread 
And  Glory  Guards,  with  Solemn  Bound 
The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead!" 

VII.   TYRANNY 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a 
blow  for  Liberty  and  against  Tyranny!  "In 
support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reli- 
ance on  the  Protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence," the  signers  mutually  "pledged  to 
each  other  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and 
their  sacred  honor" — ^The  noblest  and  most 
courageous  compact  and  covenant  In 
history  I 

vm.    ETEBNAL  VIGILANCE  IS  THE  PRICE  OF 
LIBERTY 

The  good  people  of  our  Country,  must  at 
all  times  be  on  the  alert  to  resist  and  over- 
throw any  form  of  Tyranny  and  Injustice — 
political,  economic,  military,  legislative  and 
judicial!  And  remember  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  a  war.  There  Is  no  substitute  for 
victory! 

In  closing,  may  I  quote  from  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence : 

"/  have  sworn  upon  the  Altar  of  God,  eter- 
nal hostility  against  every  form  of  Tyranny 
over  the  mind  of  Man." 


CHANGES  IN  BASIC  EDUCATION 
LEGISLATION  OCCURRING  IN  THE 
SECOND  SESSION  OP  THE  89TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  School 
Management,  a  publication  directed  to- 
ward informing  educators  at  every  level 
of  developments  of  Interest  to  the  pro- 
fession, in  1966  was  recognized  by  being 
given  a  First  Award  for  Editorial  Ex- 
cellence in  the  28th  annual  competition 
conducted  by  Industrial  Marlteting.  It 
also  received  an  award  for  distinguished 
performance  given  by  the  Editorial  Press 
Association  of  America. 

An  examination  of  two  recent  issues 
of  that  magazine,  the  November  1966 
and  the  December   1966  issues,  reveals 
the  type  and  kind  of  reporting  that  war- 
ranted the  professional  commendation 
given.     I  refer  particularly  to  two  re- 
ports written  by  Mr.  Buckman  Osborne. 
The  first  in  the  November  issue  is  en- 
titled "A  Guide  to  Federal  Aid  for  Higher 
Education"  and  the  second  in  the  De- 
cember 1966  issue  is  entitled  "A  School- 
man's Guide  to  Federal  Aid— Part  IV." 
The  latter  is  one  piece  in  a  continuing 
series  of  articles  initiated  in  June  of 
1965.    The  two  articles  are  designed  to 
acquaint  the  profession  with  the  changes 
in  basic  legislation  which  occurred  in 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
and  are  broad  in  their  coverage,  includ- 
ing as  they  do  legislation  which  ema- 
nated from  more  than  one  subcommittee. 
Because  I  feel  that  Senators  will  find 
the  articles  helpful  in  bringing  within 
short  compass  the  major  developments 
of  the  past  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles   to   which   I   have   alluded   be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


(From  College  Management,  November  1966] 
A  Guide  to  Pedkbal  Aid  to  Higheb  Education 
The  89th  Congress— dubbed  "the  education 
congress"  by  the  time  its  first  term  ended 
last  year— continued  to  live  up  to  that  name 
to  the  moment  of  Its  final  adjournment. 


No  congress  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Stotes  has  ever  passed  bo  much  new  and 
updated  education-related  legislation  as  did 
the  89th. 

Unfortunately  for  the  men  who  must  use 
the  fruits  of  that  legislation.  Congress  did 
not  pass  a  single  education  act,  or  spUt  ita 
education  measures  Into  two  packages— one 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  tlie 
other  for  higher  education.  Instead  Its  ed- 
ucation legislation  was  tucked  Into  a  myriad 
of  bills,  acts,  riders,  amendments  and  reso- 
lutions. And,  to  compotind  the  confusion, 
the  job  of  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  was  left  to  a  wide  range  of  orga- 
nizations In  and  out  of  the  Department  ot 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

It's  no  wonder  that  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States  feel  the  need 
of  outelde  experts  to  keep  them  posted  on 
what  is— and  Is  not— happening  insofar  as 
federal  support  for  education  Is  concerned. 
Tripartite  support.  Actually,  federal  sup- 
port of  higher  education  falls  Into  three 
basic  categories.  The  first  Is  support  of  re- 
search on  college  campuses.  The  second  Is 
support  of  individual  students  through  loan 
programs.  The  third  is  support  of  the  vari- 
ous programs  of  the  colleges  themselves. 
It  is  this  third  area  that  Is  covered  In  this 
special  report.  The  report  was  prepared  by 
Buckman  Osborne,  CM's  Washington  corre- 
spondent. 

Under  the  seas.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  federal  support  of  higher  education 
came  full  circle  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
89th  Congress  with  passage  of  the  Sea  Grant 
College  Act.  Growth  of  this  nation  during 
the  past  century,  the  demands  of  an  In- 
creasing populaOon,  and  the  economic  facts 
of  life  have  finally  drawn  attention  to  the 
various  disciplines  of  oceanology. 

Although  the  Sea  Grant  College   Act  Is 
only  funded  with   H5   million   during  the 
next  three  years.  Public  Law  89-688  prom- 
Ues  to  be  Undmark  legislation.    It  Is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  two  moet  significant  en- 
actments regarding  education  which  can  be 
attributed  *o  the  second  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.     Properly   speaking,   P.   L.   89-888 
Is  an  amendment  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  and  NSF  Is  charged 
vrtth  basic  responsibility  for  the  program. 
A  guide.   Essentially,  the  Sea  Grant  CoUege 
Act  is  Intended  to  guide  education  toward 
practical  appUcatlon  of  marine   knowledge 
and    development    of    aquaculture.      Unlike 
the  Land  Grant  College  Act  to  which  It  Is 
often  compared,  there  Is  no  provision  m  the 
act  to  create  any  new  Institutions  of  higher 
education.    For  the  most  part,  the  act  will 
benefit   the   50   or   so   colleges   In   21    states 
which  already  offer  courses  In  the  marine 
sciences. 

Nor  is  support  limited  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education;  I.e..  degree-granting  Insti- 
tutions. Public  and  private  agencies,  staffs 
and  laboratories  may  submit  proposals  which 
will  contribute  to  education  and  training  In 
the  marine  sciences .  It  is  expected  that 
maximum  use  of  existing  facilities  will  be 
achieved  by  cooperative  arrangements  be- 
tween educational  and  scientific  groups. 

The  program  will  be  guided  by  a  soon-to- 
be-named  national  advisory  council  on  Sea 
Grant  Colleges  and  Programs  comprised  of 
11  presidential  appointees.  No  grant  may 
be  approved  or  disapproved  by  NSF  without 
the  advice  of  the  council.  NSF  Is  also  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  In  administering  the  program. 
Details  regarding  policies,  procedures  and 
operation  of  the  program  have  yet  to  be 
promulgated  but  It  is  expected  that  guide- 
lines and  regulations  will  be  announced  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  before  Jan- 
uary 1, 1967. 

Over  the  seas.  The  second  major  piece  or 
education  legislation  affecting  higher  educa- 
tion enacted  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
89th  Congress  was  the  International  Educa- 
tion Act.    This  act  U  a  real  sleeper  and  Its 
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ImpUcatloM  are  far  reaching.  Aa  passed 
by  Congress,  the  International  Education  Act 
bears  little  resemblance  to  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  President  Johnson  In  his  Interna- 
tional Education  and  Health  message  last 
January. 

The  International  Education  Act  Is  Inter- 
national In  point  of  emphasis,  but  It  Is 
strictly  domestic  legislation  which  supports 
educational  activities  In  this  country.  In 
many  respects  the  International  Education 
Act  Is  a  catch-all.  Most  Important  Is  Its 
creation  of  a  very  Independent  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  International  Studies 
This  new  committee  shall  Include  at  least 
eight  educators  among  its  15  members  and 
shall  be  headed  by  the  assistant  secretary  of 
HEW  for  education. 

Grants.  After  completing  an  analysis  of 
existing  conditions  during  the  current  year, 
the  committee  will  direct  allocation  of  $130 
million  during  fiscal  years  1988  and  1969. 
Grants  will  be  awarded  to  establish, 
strengthen  and  operate  graduate  centers  for 
research  and  training  In  International  studies 
and  the  International  aspects  of  other  fields 
of  study. 

Publish.  lEA  authorizes.  In  fact  direct, 
the  publication  of  all  scholastic  endeavors 
resulting  from  this  program.  It  Is  the  Intent 
of  Congress  that  this  new  program  be  a  true 
example  of  academic  freedom. 

In  total  the  89th  Congress  enacted  a  score 
of  new  programs  In  support  of  education, 
from  kindergarten  through  graduate  school. 
Virtually  every  program  for  federal  aid  to 
education  previously  enacted  was  amended 
and  expanded  by  the  89th  Congress.  Yet 
these  new  programs  are  hardly  an  end  In 
themselves.  In  fact  they  are  Just  a  begin- 
ning. Expanded  support  of  education  by 
federal  funding  Is  an  economic,  political  and 
social  fact  of  life.  The  foundation  has  been 
strengthened  and  the  structure  of  federal 
support  of  education,  at  all  levels.  Is  begin- 
ning to  take  shape. 

The  future  of  federal  support  for  educa- 
tion will  depend  In  large  measure  on  effective 
planning  by  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
Combine  funds.  Each  of  the  education-re- 
lated Acts  passed  by  the  89th  Congress  pro- 
vides some  support  to  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Your  problem  is  to  combine  these 
available  funds  with  previously  enacted  leg- 
islation to  accomplish  the  most  for  your 
Institution.  To  aid  you  In  that  pursuit. 
College  Management  editors  have  Identified 
10  specific  areas  In  which  help  Is  available. 
The  10  areas  Identified  for  specific  atten- 
tion Include  the  following:  libraries;  In- 
structional equipment  and  materials;  hu- 
manities and  the  arts;  health  education; 
teacher  training;  community  services;  de- 
veloping Institutions;  vocational  education; 
construction  of  academic  facilities,  and  con- 
struction of  housing  facilities. 

Up  ahead.  On  the  next  21  pages,  each  of 
these  areas  Is  explored,  programs  that  can 
receive  federal  support  sure  described,  and  the 
office  with  which  contact  should  be  made  Is 
listed. 

MAJOK   LEGISLATTVE   ACTIONS 196S-S6 

The  89th  Congress  has  earned  the  title  of 
"education  congress."  Listed  here  are  a 
number  of  measures  that  will  support  higher 
education  during  the  years  to  come.  About 
half  of  these  laws  are  directly  concerned 
with  health  and  welfare.  Several  are  di- 
rected to  aiding  the  national  economy.  And 
others  are  specifically  In  support  of  higher 
education.  Virtually  all  universities,  most 
colleges  and  many  two-year  institutions  can 
participate  In  these  programs.  But,  college 
administrators  will  have  to  take  the  Ini- 
tiative. A  logical  first  step  Is  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  appropriate  public  law  from  a 
member  of  Congress. 

Public  Law  89-10 

The  bllllon-doUar  program  to  Improve 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  with 
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special  emphasU  on  disadvantaged  children. 
This  law  provides,  under  Title  IV,  $100  mil- 
lion for  research  and  training  activities  to 
be  undertaken  by  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Public  Law  89-15 
Extended  the  Manpowar  Development  and 
Training  Act  through   1969  and  authorized 
$454  million  for  the  current  year.     Project 
support  to  be  reduced  to  90%  starting  thU 
year.    Training  period  extended  to  two  years. 
Public   Law   89-36 
Established  a  national  technical  institute 
to  provide  higher  educational  opportunities 
for  the  deaf. 

Public  Law  89-69 
Extended  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Control  Act  through  1967  and  au- 
thorized expenditure  of  $16.5  million  an- 
nually for  research  and  demonstration 
projects. 

Public  Law  89-105 
Includes  authorization  of  $80  million  over 
five  years  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  related  to  oommunity  mental 
health.  These  funds  can  also  be  used  for 
construction  of  necessary  research  facilities. 

Public  Law  89-115 
Authorized  $289  million  for  matching 
grants  during  three  yean  for  health  research 
faciUties,  most  of  which  will  be  directed  to 
university  medical  scSools  and  affiliated 
hospitals. 

Public  Law   89-117 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
reduced  the  effective  interest  rate  on  college 
housing  loans  to  3^c.  Accredited  two-year 
colleges  and  college- administered  public 
technical  Institutes  became  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  program. 

Public  Lata  89-182 
Provided  for  a  $60-mlllion,  three-year  pro- 
gram to  establish  state  and  regional  techni- 
cal service  centers  supported  by  matching 
federal  grants  to  universities,  local  govern- 
ments and  private  enterprise.  These  centers 
win  disseminate  their  findings  of  science  and 
technology  to  business  and  industry. 
Public  Lavt  89-209 
Established  the  National  Foundation  for 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities.  An  endow- 
ment of  the  arts  wUl  support  productions  in 
various  media,  including  college  groups.  An 
endowment  of  the  humanities  will  provide 
assistance  for  education,  research  and  work- 
shop activities. 

Public  Lav  89-239 
Authorized  $340  million  for  a  three-year 
program  to  support  cooperative  research  in 
regional   medical   centers   to   combat   heart 
disease,  cancer  and  stroke.     Medical  schools 
are  among  those  eligible  to  apply  for  grants. 
Public  Law  89-287 
Provides  for  federal  Insurance  of  loans  to 
high  school  graduates  for  tuition  at  voca- 
tional, technical  and  bvslness  schools  at  the 
postsecondary    level.    Direct    loans,    up    to 
$1,000   per   year,   are  also  authorized  where 
needed.     This  is  a  two-year  support  program. 
Public  Lav3  89-290 
Authorizes  $775  million  for  a  three-year 
extension  of  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act.     Matching  grants  will 
be   available  for   construction   of    teaching 
facilities   and   student)  loans   will   be   con- 
tinued.   New  program  will  also  aid  efforts  to 
Improve  scope  and  quality  of  teaching. 
Public  Law  89-329 
Provides  a  wide  variety  of  programs  under 
the  omnibus  Higher  Bducation  Act  of  1965. 
Initiates  special  aid  for  developing  institu- 
tions   and    community    services.      Amends 
various  provisions   of  the  National   Defense 
Education    Act    and    the    Higher   Bducation 
Facilities  Act.    EstabBshes  federal  scholar- 
ships for  needy  students,  as  well  as  matching 


grants  for  library  resources  and  audiovisual 
equipment. 

Public  Law  89-358 
Authorizes  educational  and  housing  bene- 
fits similar  to  World  War  "G.I.  BiU  of  Rights" 
to  more  than  three  million  cold-war  veterans 
with  a  minimum  of  180  days  active  service 
since  January  31,  1955. 

Public  Law  89-511 
Extended  provisions  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  of  1964  for  an  addi- 
tlonal  five  years;  authorizing  $88  million  lor 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Annual  Increases  in 
authorization   vrtll   double  that  amount  by 

1971. 

Higher  education  amendment 

Extended  and  expanded  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963,  providing  greatly 
Increased  support  for  construction  of  under- 
graduate facilities.  Also  extended  aid  to  de- 
veloping institutions  for  two  years,  under 
Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
International  Education  Act 

Provided  support  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  offer  expanded  curriculum  in 
international  affairs;  Including  additional 
support  for  language  centers,  teacher  train- 
ing institutes  and  student  assistance. 

Public  Law  89-688 
Authorizes  three-year,  $45  million  pro- 
grams for  education,  training  and  research  in 
the  marine  sciences  to  be  undertaken  by  so- 
called  Sea  Grant  Colleges.  This  program  to 
be  administered  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 
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Health  professions 
Provides  for  construction  of  facilities,  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  currlculums, 
tralneeshlps  for  technicians,  therapists  and 
others  In  nonmedical  allied  health  profes- 
sions, at  the  two-year  and  four-year  college 
level. 

CHAPTER    I.    LIBRARY    RESOURCES 

Assistance  is  available  to  help  all  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  acquire  library  re- 
sources. Title  II  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  provides  matching  grants  of  $5,- 
000  annually  to  all  colleges.  Including  ac- 
credited two-year  Institutions  and  univer- 
sity branch  campuses  located  In  different 
communities  from  the  parent  Institutions. 
Current  legislation  authorizes  $50  million 
annually  for  three  years  to  cover  basic,  sup- 
plemental and  special  purpose  grants  for 
college  libraries. 

Basic  grants  of  $5,000  will  be  awarded  to 
any  college  which  can  provide  an  equal  sum 
In  matching  funds,  over  and  above  the  aver- 
age amount  it  has  been  spending  for  library 
resources  during  the  past  two  years.  Col- 
leges which  can't  provide  matching  funds 
won't  be  able  to  qualify  for  the  basic  grants 
but  may  be  able  to  obtain  supplemental 
grants. 

What  can  be  purchased 

As  defined  by  the  legislation,  library  re- 
sources covered  by  federal  grants  can  Include 
books,  periodicals,  documents,  magnetic 
tapes,  phonograph  records,  audio-visual  ma- 
terials (but  not  equipment)  and  related  ma- 
terials such  as  binding,  etc.  While  there  is 
no  specific  reference  to  textbooks,  phrasing 
of  the  law  Indicates  that  such  purchases  will 
not  be  allowed.  Current  regulations  govern- 
ing this  aid  program  will  specifically  exclude 
such  purchases. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  amount  author- 
ized, $37.5  million  for  each  of  three  years. 
is  reserved  for  basic  grants  and  supplemental 
grants.  Since  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
more  than  2,200  Institutions  to  qualify  for 
basic  grants,  a  maximum  of  $10.5  million  an- 
nually will  be  required  for  this  purpose. 
Thus,  there  Is  every  Indication  that  more 
than  $27  million  will  be  available  for  sup- 
plemental grants.  In  addition,  at  least  »» 
million  more  Is  earmarked  for  supplemental 
grants. 


Growing  and  developing  InstltuUons  will 
be  the  primary  recipients  of  supplementary 
awards.  These  grants  wUl  be  based  on  dem- 
onstrated need  and  matching  funds  are 
not  required.  The  total  amoimt  few  which 
any  college  can  qualify  Is  limited  to  $10  for 
each  full-time  student  who  Is  a  degree  candi- 
date. .  , 

Special  grants 

A  maxlmiun  of  $7.5  mllUon  has  been  au- 
thorized for  special  grants  to  colleges  which 
auaUfy  for  a  basic  grant  but  have  need  for 
Additional  resources.  Special  grants  are  ^so 
available  to  Institutions  that  fulfill  special 
reKlonal  and  national  library  resources  re- 
amrements;  e.g.  special  collections,  complete 
reference  in  certain  disciplines,  etc.  The 
special  grants  require  the  Institution  to  fi- 
j^ce  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  project, 
with  federal  fimds  being  Umlted  to  75%  of 
the  total  cost. 

Not  specifically  mentioned  In  the  law,  but 
expressed  as  the  Intent  of  Congress,  are  two 
KuldeUnes  covering  basic  grants.  First,  it  Is 
expected  that  all  colleges  will  endeavor  to 
arrange  for  joint  use  of  faciUtles  where  pos- 
sible. Along  these  lines,  several  colleges  are 
aheady  exploring  joint  libraries.  And,  It  Is 
expected  that  every  college  should  be  able 
to  qualify  for  at  least  $1,500  In  basic  grants 
(matching  funds)  before  applying  for  a  sup- 
plemental grant. 

In  addition  to  direct  grants-in-aid,  $15  mll- 
Uon annually  has  been  authorized  for  re- 
search and  training  activities  in  the  library 
sciences.  This  program  will  make  funds 
avaUable  for  colleges  to  undertake  projects 
relating  to  the  Improvement  of  library  serv- 
ices, development  of  new  techniques  and  im- 
plementation of  such  concepts  in  training 
librarians. 

Regulations  covering  these  grant  programs 
may  be  obtained  through  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Branch.  Division  of  Library  Services  and 
Educational  Facilities.  Bureau  of  Adult  and 
Vocational  Education.  U.S.  Offlce  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

CHAPTEE     n.     INSTRUCTIONAL     EQUIPMENT    AND 
MATERIALS 


rooms  or  audio-visual  centers,  and  printed  or 
published  materials  for  classrooms  and  li- 
braries. The  cost  of  minor  remodeling  re- 
quired to  install  such  equipment  la  an  allow- 
able expense.  Textbooks  and  suppUes  con- 
sumed In  use  are,  however,  excluded  from 
purchase  with  federal  funds. 

Approved  equipment  and  materials  may  be 
acquired  to  support  Instruction  In  science, 
mathemaUcs.  foreign  languages,  history, 
geography,  government,  English,  other  hu- 
manities, the  arts,  and  education  at  the 
undergraduate  level. 

Title  VI  grants  may  be  awarded  for  fixed- 
service  instructional  television  (as  defined 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission) 
but  not  for  television  broadcast  equipment. 
Grant  awards  can  include  the  cost  of  Instruc- 
tional materials  and  minor  remodeling  re- 
quired to  implement  the  project. 

No  college  is  guaranteed  a  specific  allot- 
ment under  Title  VI.  All  grants  are  being 
made  according  to  priority  as  established  by 
the  state  conunission.  Furthermore,  these 
are  matching  funds.  The  federal  share  of 
total  cost  may  run  as  high  as  80%  In  some 
cases  But.  for  the  moat  part,  colleges  are 
required  to  put  up  the  money  for  half  the 
cost  of  the  project.  Considering  the  "com- 
petitive" nature  of  this  program,  coUege  ad- 
ministrators should  be  prepared  to  present 
well-documented  evidence  to  justify  appUca- 
tlons  requiring  federal  support  In  excess  of 
50%  of  the  project  cost. 

Educational  television 
A  nimiber  of  colleges  and  universities 
have  participated  In  development  of  local 
ETV  faculties  but  there  Is  an  obvious  need 
for  greater  activity.  Federal  grants  to  estab- 
lish or  expand  noncommercial  educational 
television  faclUtles  have  totaled  $26  mll- 
Uon since  the  program  was  authorized  by 
Public  Law  87-447.  Congress  authorized  a 
total  of  $32  million  for  this  program  over 
a  five-year  period  starting  with  fiscal  year 
1963.  Thxis,  as  things  stand,  $9  milUon  is 
available  for  projects  submitted  during  the 
next  six  months.  But  pending  applications 
exceed  available  funds. 


A  bounty  of  audio-visual  aids  are  finding 
their  way  into  college  classrooms  as  a  result 
of  provisions  of  'Htie  VI  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  Congress  has  authorized  a  total 
of  $145  mllUon  over  a  three-year  period  for 
colleges  to  acquire  audio-visual  equipment 
and  material.  In  addition  $11.2  million  was 
earmarked  for  closed-circuit  television  fa- 
dUties. 

Only  a  portion  of  this  authorization,  how- 
ever, has  been  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
1966  and  1967.  Authorizations  totalled  $60 
million  for  the  current  year,  but  only  $14.5 
million  has  been  appropriated.  This  results 
from  the  decision  to  administer  Title  VI  as 
an  experimental  and  demonstration  program 
for  the  first  two  years.  It  Is  fully  expected 
that  the  appropriation  next  year  will  ap- 
proach the  $70  million  authorization. 

Before  you  start  spending  this  money,  you 
must  find  out  what  type  of  plan  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  state  conunission  assigned 
jurisdiction  over  this  program.  Funds  ap- 
propriated for  audio-visual  equipment  will 
be  allocated  on  a  state-by-state  basis.  The 
distribution  formula  considers  both  total 
population  and  college  enrollment  within 
the  state.  Applications  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  state  commission 
but  funds  win  be  paid  directly  to  the  appU- 
cant  Institution. 

Administration  of  this  program  has  been 
asHgned  to  the  College  Grants  Branch.  Divi- 
sion of  College  FaciUties,  Bureau  of  Higher 
Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Subjects  eligible  for  support 
The  language  of  the  law  Is  quite  specific 
In  Identifying  how  Title  VI  funds  can  be 
used.  Purchases  may  include  laboratory  and 
other  special  equipment.  Including  audio- 
visual materials  and  equipment  for  class- 


Building  ETV  stations 
Colleges  or  college-affiliated  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations can  apply  for  grants  to  cover  up 
to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  new  construc- 
tion. In  addition,  the  federal  grant  can  be 
boosted  to  cover  one-quarter  of  the  value 
of  ETV  facilities  already  owned  by  the  col- 
lege. There  are  two  basic  limitations  on 
these  grants.  First,  no  more  than  $1  million 
in  grants  can  be  distributed  within  a  single 
state.  Second,  federal  funds  cannot  be  used 
for  the  acquUition  of  television  receivers. 

These  restrictions  shouldn't  be  insur- 
mountable to  colleges  desiring  to  enter  this 
field.  ETV  facilities  aren't  excessively  ex- 
pensive. The  average  federal  grant  has  been 
about  $200,000,  with  individual  awards 
ranging  from  as  Uttle  as  $15,000  to  as  much 
as  nearly  $500,000.  The  problem  of  pur- 
chasing receivers  can  be  solved  with  fed- 
eral funds  avaUable  under  Title  VI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

College  administrators  interested  in  ap- 
plying for  ETV  grants  should  obtain  details 
of  the  grant  application  from  the  Educa- 
tiOTial   Television  Branch,  Division  of  Li- 
brary   Services   and   Educational    Facilities, 
Bureau  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education, 
V.S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 
With  the  regulations  In  hand,  college  ad- 
ministrators  can  determine  the   legal  and 
engineering  advice  required  to  prepare  the 
project    proposal.      Such    expenses    are    al- 
lowed m  determining  the  total  project  cost. 
Next,  coUeges  should  check  with  local  pub- 
lic school   officials  and   community   action 
groups  to  ascertain  what  plans  they  may 
have    for    construction    of    ETV    facilities. 
Public  school   agencies   are  also  eligible  to 
apply  for  grants  under  P.  L.  87-447  and  they 
can  use  funds  provided  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 


Poverty  money  available 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
also  mentions  ETV  as  a  possible  means  of 
resolving  some  of  the  conditions  which  con- 
tribute to  poverty.  There  Isn't  much  senae 
in  communicating  directly  with  the  Offlce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  Washington  If  a 
nearby  city  has  established  a  local  commu- 
nity action  group.  AU  poverty  programs 
must  be  Initiated  at  the  local  level  and  ap- 
proved by  the  state  authority  before  Wash- 
ington can  act.  If  funds  are  limited,  how- 
ever, It  may  be  worth  the  red  tape  to  seek 
support  from  this  source. 

Scientific  instruction 
CoUeges  have  untU  January  80. 1967  to  ap- 
ply for  matching  grants  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  the  purchase  of  sci- 
entific equipment  to  be  used  for  undergrad- 
uate instruction.  During  the  past  five  years 
over  1,000  institutions  of  higher  educatton 
have  been  assisted  with  grants  totaling  al- 
most $40  mUlion.  The  coUege  must  provide 
half  the  cost  of  the  equipment. 

Strengthening  science  instruction 
The  purpose  of  this  program  U  to  Improve 
undergraduate  education  In  science.  Many 
coUeges  have  recognized  the  need  to  update 
and  strengthen  instruction  In  the  sciences, 
especially  In  view  of  the  Increasingly  high 
standards  being  set  by  graduate  »^°°^- 
The  technological  revolution  has  placed  de- 
mands on  undergraduate  programs  wWch 
many  coUeges  could  not  meet  without  NSP 
support.  The  pressure  on  NSP  Is  being 
somewhat  relieved  as  a  result  of  asslstanw 
provided  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  but. 
take  care  to  stretch  every  doUar  by  carefully 
evaluating  the  benefits  which  can  be  derived 
from  both  sources. 

Cost  estimates  must  be  complete 
Whereas  NSP  equipment  grants  require 
matching  funds,  there  are  no  state-by-state 
allotments  and  no  state  plans  with  which 
to  contend.  NSF  grants  are  made  direcUy 
to  the  coUege,  based  on  the  merits  of  tiie 
appUcatton,  and  Umlted  only  by  available 
appropriations.  Current  regulations  Umlt 
Krants  to  $180,000  for  degree-granting  In- 
stitutions. A  $20,000  limit  has  been  set  for 
other   colleges,   including  two-year  InsUtu- 

tions. 

Before  applying  for  NSP  assistance  care- 
fully evaluate  your  needs.  The  review  panel 
expects  reaUstlc  budgets.  Proposals  may  In- 
clude the  cost  of:  ^  ^  ,„  „„„ 
Scientific  equipment  to  be  used  In  any 
phase  of  undergraduate  science  education, 
provided  that  It  has  a  life  expectancy  of  at 
least  one  year. 

Hand  and  machine  tools  necessary  for  as- 
sembling, repairing  and  maintaining  scien- 
tific equipment  used  in  undergraduate  in- 
struction. 

Reference  materials  Including  scientific 
lournals,  secondary  reference  works,  micro- 
print cards,  mlcrofihn,  binding  expenses,  etc. 
Teaching  aids  Including  films,  models, 
charts  and  various  audio-visual  equipment 
and  related  materials. 

Construction  or  assembly  of  equipment. 
Including  materials  and  labor  where  It  Is 
necessary  or  feasible  to  construct  a  piece  of 

apparatus.  ^    ,^  _ 

Expendable  supplies,  which  must  be  Item- 
ized and  the  cost  of  which  cannot  exceed 
5%  of  the  cost  of  basic  equipment. 

Cost  of  instaUation  of  equipment  or  nec- 
essary safety  faculties,  not  to  exceed  10% 
of  the  cost  of  basic  equipment. 

Incidental  expenses.  Including  shipping 
costs,  state  and  local  taxes,  etc.,  but  exclud- 
ing Indirect  and  overhead  costs. 

Submit  multiple  proposals 

Proposals  are  evaluated  by  panels  of  scien- 
tists drawn  from  the  academic  community, 
research  organizations  and  professional  soci- 
eties The  panel's  recommendations  are  tne 
major  element  infiuencmg  approval  of  a  pro- 
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posal  and  subsequent  sward  of  a  grant. 
Each  proposal  la  reviewed  aa  an  enUty  but 
elements  ot  the  budget  may  be  negotiated 
with  college  offlclaU.  Thus  partial  support 
of  a  proposed  project  is  possible.  You  can 
submit  multiple  proposals  covering  several 
projects. 

NSP  received  only  84  million  for  this  pro- 
gram m  Its  196e-«7  budget,  Just  half  the 
amount  It  had  the  year  before.  This  source 
of  funds  is  not  drying  up,  but  this  year,  at 
least.  It  Is  cerUlnly  tightening. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  instructional  scien- 
tific equipment  program  should  be  directed 
to  the  Division  of  Undergraduate  Education 
in  Science.  National  Science  Foundation, 
1800  G  Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  limit- 
ed funds  from  which  grants  are  awarded  for 
the  acquisition  of  special  equipment  needed 
In  nuclear  education  programs.  The  AEC 
can  provide  grants  covering  the  full  cost  of 
such  equipment  as  nuclear  measiirement  In- 
strumentation, radioactive  sources,  subcrlt- 
Ical  assemblies,  neutron  howitzers  and  small 
particle  accelerators.  In  addition  to  equip- 
ment grants,  the  AEC  makes  loans  of  mate- 
rials which  are  related  to  Instruction  In 
nuclear  science  and  engineering.  Colleges 
may  obtain  such  materials  as  heavy  water, 
uranium  for  subcrltlcal  assemblies  and  neu- 
tron sources  on  a  loan  basis,  without  cost. 

Contact  the  Division  of  Nuclear  Education 
and  Training.  VS.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C.  20545. 

The  AEC  has  several  other  programs  of 
interest  to  colleges.  It  loans  traveling  exhib- 
its and  films  through  the  Information  and 
Exhibits  Division  at  the  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies. 

A  wide  variety  of  curriculum  materials  has 
also  been  developed  for  college  use.  These 
materials  are  distributed  by  AEC's  Division 
of  Technical  Information  Extension  at  Oak 
Ridge. 

In  addition,  several  mobile  radlo-lsotope 
laboratories  are  available  for  two-week  train- 
ing sessions  at  colleges  throughout  the  na- 
tion. These  units,  accompanied  by  visiting 
scientists,  may  be  scheduled  through  The 
Special  Training  Division  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies. 

CHAITER   III.    ARTS    AND    HTTMANItIeS 

The  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  created  by  Public  Law  89- 
209,  has  become  a  source  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  many  colleges  and  universities.  The 
Foundation  operates  through  two  endow- 
ments: the  National  Endowment  of  the  Arts 
which  aids  productions  In  the  performing 
arts;  and  the  National  Endowment  of  the 
Humanities  which  directs  its  activities 
toward  education.  At  present,  inquiries 
about  this  Foundation  should  be  sent  in  care 
of  the  Executive  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Congress  has  authorized  $5  million  annu- 
ally for  the  Arts  Endowment  to  provide 
matching  grants  to  groups  or  Individuals 
needing  assistance  for  productions  In  the 
performing  arts.  A  wide  range  of  perform- 
ances win  be  eligible  for  support  and  various 
media.  Including  radio  tJid  television,  can 
qualify. 

Special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  pro- 
ductions which  exemplify  American  creativ- 
ity In  the  performing  arts.  Individuals  and 
groups  are  encouraged  to  produce  perform- 
ances which  otherwise  would  not  be  available 
to  residents.  Grants  will  be  available  to 
encourage  artists.  In  the  broad  sense,  to 
achieve  standards  of  excellence. 

Reviving  interest  in  the  arts 
It  U  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  public 
interest  in  the  arts  be  revived  and  extended. 
As  a  result  It  Is  expected  that  some  awards 
will  be  made  to  support  research  which  will 
Indicate  what  the  general  public  enjoys  and 
appreciates.  Such  projects  are  expected  to 
develop  progranas  which  will  generate  public 
response. 


Try  to  raise  matching  funds 
Although  direct  grants-in-aid  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  are 
Intended  to  be  matched  by  funds  from  other 
sources,  up  to  $1  million  can  be  distributed 
to  support  worthwhile  projects  and  produc- 
tions which  can't  raise  matching  funds.  To 
obtain  a  grant  for  more  than  50%  of  the 
total  cost,  an  applicant  must  furnish  evi- 
dence that  It  has  made  every  possible  attempt 
to  raise  matching  funds.  While  some  appli- 
cants may  not  be  able  to  raise  the  full 
amount  of  matching  funds,  It's  expected 
that  local  resources  should  be  available  to 
cover  part  of  the  total  project  cost — If  only 
5-10'-^. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  authorization. 
Congress  has  agreed  to  match  $2.25  million 
in  private  contributions  to  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment. Thus  it  Is  possible  that  another  $4.5 
million  win  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  matching  gtants  to  support  pro- 
ductions In  the  performing  arts. 

On  July  1,  1966  each  state  became  eligible 
for  a  grant  of  $50,000  to  Initiate  an  intrastate 
program  of  support  similar  to  the  national 
program.  The  states  were  allowed  to  spend 
up  to  $25,000  during  1965-66  to  develop  a 
state  plan.  The  state  plans  are  required  to 
provide  for  matching  grants  In  support  of 
Individual  projects. 

College  groups  or  affiliated  organizations 
which  plan  to  seek  support  had  better  check 
their  tax  status.  The  law  specifies  that 
grantees  must  be  classed  as  charitable  orga- 
nizations (Section  170.  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  1954).  While  educational  Institutions 
normally  qualify,  little  theaters  and  other 
groups  may  not  have  taken  the  time  to  get 
properly  organized.  Unless  a  college  wants 
to  assume  full  responsibility,  affiliated  groups 
had  better  get  their  tax  status  clarified. 

Support  for  the  humanities 
The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties is  empowered  to  make  grants  for  general 
scholarship  in  the  huaianlties — a  very  broad 
scope  program.  As  d«flned  by  the  law  (P.L. 
89-209  >,  the  term  humanities  includes: 
"Language,  both  modern  and  classic:  lin- 
guistics; literature;  history;  Jurisprudence; 
phUosophy;  archeology:  the  history,  criti- 
cism, theory,  and  practice  of  the  arts;  and 
those  aspects  of  the  social  sciences  which 
have  humanistic  content  and  employ  hu- 
manistic methods." 

The  law  provides  for  a  basic  annual  au- 
thorization of  $5  million  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  aumanlties  and  an  ad- 
ditional $5  million  incentive  authorization 
to  match  private  coatrlbutlons.  Thus,  the 
Humanities  Endowment  will  distribute  up 
to  $15  million  annually  for  educational  as- 
sistance programs. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  Endowment's 
funds  will  be  directed  to  workshop  activities, 
many  of  which  will  be  college  sponsored.  In 
planning  a  workshop,  in  conjunction  with  a 
fellowship  program  ot  as  a  separate  project, 
college  administrators  should  be  especially 
aware  of  the  effect  of  admission  charges.  If 
admission  is  charged  for  any  performance 
connected  with  the  workshop,  the  federal 
grant  must  be  limited  to  30  "^r  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  workshop.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
there  are  no  admission  charges,  the  federal 
grant  could  cover  the  full  cost  of  the  project. 
Workshop  grants  do  not  require  matching 
funds. 

CHAPTER    rv.    MEALTH    FIELDS 

Under  authority  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  frequently  amended  since  its  passage 
In  1943,  colleges  and  universities  can  obtain 
substantial  support  for  educational  activities 
in  a  variety  of  healtli-related  fields.  Wide- 
spread support  is  aTailable  through  grants 
for  training  projects  at  the  undergraduate, 
postgraduate,  predoctoral  and  postdoctoral 
levels. 

These  training  grants  are  not  limited  to 
universities  with  medical  schools.    The  scope 


of  activity  is  extremely  broad  and  virtually 
every  accredited  college  can  probably  qualify 
under  one  program  or  another.  In  fact,  two- 
year  colleges  are  eligible  for  some  of  the 
training  programs,  especially  at  the  subpro- 
fesslonal  level. 

College  administrators  Interested  in  bol- 
stering current  course  offerings  with  training 
programs  in  health-related  fields  should  coji- 
tact  the  Division  of  Research  Grants,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Westward  Building,  Bethesda,  Md. 
This  office  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  all 
grant  proposals.  The  actual  grant  awards 
are  made  by  one  of  the  many  institutes  or 
divisions  in  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Before  applying  for  a  training  grant,  col- 
lege officials  should  be  aware  of  the  wide 
range  of  program  possibilities.  PHS  records 
reflect  that  grants  have  been  awarded  in  the 
fields  of  nursing,  public  health,  and  environ- 
mental health.  The  various  national  insti- 
tutes of  health  support  training  programs,  at 
all  levels,  in  such  fields  as:  engineering,  bi- 
ological sciences,  medical  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, physical  sciences,  educational  psy- 
chology, social  psychology,  clinical  psychol- 
ogy and  social  sciences. 

Not  for  medical  education 
PHS  training  programs  are  not  Intended  to 
provide  medical  education.  Candidates  for 
the  degrees  of  MD.  DDS..  DO.  DVM.  or  sim- 
ilar degrees,  are  excluded  from  participation. 
The  sponsoring  college  can  expect  a  train- 
ing grant  to  cover  all  direct  expenses  inci- 
dental to  the  program.  Certain  indirect 
costs  will  also  be  allowed  but  such  Items 
should  be  presented  for  approval  as  part  of 
the  project  budget.  Colleges  may  obtain  as- 
sistance in  altering  or  renovating  facilities 
used  in  approved  training  programs  but  con- 
struction and  land  acquisition  are  not  al- 
lowed. Funds  will  be  provided  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  periodicals  but  not  for 
library  resources. 

Trainees  beyond  the  undergraduate  level 
can  qualify  for  federal  stipends  and  depend- 
ency allowances.  At  the  predoctoral  level, 
stipends  range  from  $2,400  to  $2,800  annually. 
At  the  postdoctoral  level,  stipends  run  from 
$5,000  to  $6,000  per  year.  An  allowance  of 
$500  annually  is  provided  for  each  depend- 
ent. It  should  be  noted  that  a  trainee  may 
not  qualify  for  a  PHS  stipend  if  such  per- 
son is  also  receiving  another  federal  educa- 
tion benefit:  fellowship  stipend,  scholarship, 
loan,  etc. 

In  planning  health  field  training  programs, 
college  administrators  can  think  In  terms  of 
relatively  long  periods — PHS  training  project 
grants  can  run  for  periods  up  to  seven  years. 
Generally  application  for  continued  support 
must  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  each  budget 
period.  If  the  need  arises,  application  can  lie 
submitted  during  the  period  for  supplemental 
funds. 

CHAPTER   v.   TEACHER   TRAINING   INSTTTUTES 

Several  colleges  are  already  operating  insti- 
tutes for  advanced  study  authorized  by  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  but  the  pro- 
gram is  wide  open  to  new  applicants.  The 
Higher  Education  Act  expanded  the  program 
to  Include  economics,  civics  and  industrial 
arts. 

This  is  not  a  crash  program.  Detailed  plan- 
ning is  necessary.  Applications  must  be 
made  well  in  advance.  The  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  expects  to  Invite  proposals  early 
in  the  spring  of  1967  for  the  1968-69  school 
year  (fiscal  year  1969). 

All  NDEA  institutes  for  advanced  study  are 
administered  by  the  DivUion  of  Education 
Personnel  Training,  Bureau  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, Washington,  D.C.  In  addition,  this 
division  administer  the  Institute  program  for 
teachers  of  handicapped  children.  And,  it 
wUl  direct  activities  for  training  National 
Teacher  Corps  volunteers  as  well  as  the  insti- 
tutes authorized  by  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Act  of  1965. 
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Two-year  colleges,  too 
As  defined  by  law,  institutes  are  for  ad- 
vanced study  Including  study  In  the  use  of 
aew  materials,  and  to  Improve  the  qualifica- 
tions of  individuals  who  are  engaged  or  pre- 
paring to  engage,  as  teachers  or  speclaUsts  in 
^ementary  or  secondary  schools.  Super- 
visors and  teacher  training  personnel  are  also 
eligible  to  participate. 

Many  colleges  with  university  affiliation 
liave  operated  Institutes  during  the  past 
four  years.  There  Is  nothing  to  preclude  an 
accredited  two-year  college  from  applying 
to  participate  in  the  program,  provided  it 
has  the  facilities  and  personnel  to  fulfill  the 
desired  objectives.  These  Institutes  are  not 
graduate  programs  as  such.  Universities 
^y  choose  to  offer  graduate  degree  credit 
In  connection  with  an  Institute,  provided 
mat  such  arrangements  aren't  a  condition 
of  participation. 

Institutes  are  Intended  to  be  well-rounded 
autonomous  programs.  Federal  funds  will 
cover  all  expenses  for  operation  of  the  insti- 
tute including  administration,  materials  and 
supplies,  instructors'  salaries,  etc.  Institute 
grants  are  not  intended  to  provide  funds  for 
acquisition  of  equipment  but  equipment 
rental  Is  acceptable  when  adequately  Justi- 
fied for  a  special  purpose.  This  Is  strictly  a 
cost  reimbursement   program. 

Identify  your  field  of  interest 
Interested  colleges  should  first  Identify 
the  field  of  interest  and  establish  the  need. 
Obviously  the  field  of  Interest  should  be  one 
in  which  the  college  has  a  demonstrated 
capability.  For  general  subjects  there 
Bhould  be  a  significant  number  of  potential 
participants  from  the  region  in  which  the 
college  is  located,  either  within  a  single 
state  or  adjacent  states.  In  some  specialized 
fields.  Justifying  operation  of  relatively  few 
Institutes,  the  emphasis  on  area  to  be  served 
Is  minimized. 

Next,  college  officials  should  name  a  direc- 
tor of  the  proposed  institute.  This  selection 
Is  critical.  The  qualifications  of  the  director 
are  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  panel  which 
evaluates  Institute  proposals.  The  director 
should  be  highly  qualified  and  well  versed  in 
the  instructional  techniques  of  the  field  to 
be  covered.  Arrangements  must  be  made  to 
relieve  the  director  from  teaching  at  least 
one  course  during  the  term  Just  preceding 
the  institute.  The  director  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  compensated  for  spending  more 
than  half  time  preparing  for  the  Institute. 

In  planning  the  Institute,  one  of  the  first 
steps  is  to  determine  the  schedule.     Should 
It  be  a  full-time  program  during  a  regular 
college  session?    Should  it  be  a  summer  ses- 
sion activity?     Or,  should  arrangements  be 
made   to   provide    a   part-time   program    in 
which     teachers     could     participate      after 
school,  during   evening   sessions,  on   Satur- 
days, etc.?    Most  of  the  institutes  have  been 
scheduled  over  a  period  of  six  to  eight  weeks 
during   summer    sessions.      But,    there's    no 
requirement  for  such  a  schedule. 
Watch  out  for  deadlines 
Having   determined   the   field   of   interest, 
type  of  institute  and  schedule,  the  director 
then  prepares  a  proposal  which  is  the  grant 
application.    The  Division  of  Education  Per- 
sonnel Training  sets  firm  deadlines  for  all  in- 
stitute programs  well  in  advance  of  the  time 
during  which  such  activities  are  scheduled. 
The  deadline  for  submitting  proposals  cover- 
ing institutes  scheduled  during  1968-69  will 
be  in  the  spring  of  1987.    Approved  programs 
WUl  be  announced  in  the  fall  of  1967,  allow- 
ing at  least  a  full  year  for  preparation. 

Don't  pattern  your  proposals  after  pre- 
viously successful  applications.  Times 
cliange  and  new  techniques  are  constantly 
being  developed.  Review  panels  are  looldng 
for  new  ideas  and  fresh  approaches  to  im- 
prove methods  of  instruction  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  One  Indication  of 
the  quest  for  new  programs  Is  the  announce- 
ment from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  that 


repetition  of  specific  Institute  programs  may 
be  limited  to  three  consecutive  years.    Since 
some  Institutes  were  operated  for  the  fourth 
year  during  the  summer  of  1966.  new  pro- 
grams should  be  gaining  acceptance  during 
1967-68  and  even  more  the  following  year. 
Stipends  for  participants 
As  part  of  the  administrative  responsibility 
in  operating  an  institute,  a  college  arranges 
for  stipends  to  participants.     Federal  funds 
are   provided   to  cover   payment  of   $75   per 
week   to    each    participant,   as   well   as   $15 
weekly  for  each  dependent.    This  stipend  Is 
intended   to  defray  living  expenses  for  the 
participants  while  in  attendance  at  an  in- 
stitute.    Participants  apply  directly  to  the 
college  for  this  stipend  and  the  total  amount 
of  such   allowances  is  Included  in  the  in- 
stitute's operating  budget  as  a  reimbursable 
expense. 

Title  IV  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  also 
provides  for  college-operated  Institutes,  as 
well  as  inservlce  training,  to  help  teachers 
deal  effectively  with  the  special  problems  oc- 
casioned by  desegregation  of  public  schools. 
This  program  requires  particularly  close  co- 
ordination with  local  public  school  officials. 
The  procedure  follows  the  same  general  pat- 
tern established  for  other  Institutes  for  ad- 
vanced study,  but  there  are  no  deadlines  for 
submitting  proposals.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Equal 
Educational  Opportunities,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

Developing  your  faculty 
In  connection  with  authorizing  funds  for 
colleges    to    acquire    audiovisual    equipment 
and  materials.  Congress  provided  $5  million 
annually  for  a  faculty  development  program 
under  Part  B  of  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.    Colleges  and  universities  will  be 
invited  to  operate  worltshops  as  well  as  short- 
term  and  regular -session  institutes  providing 
Instruction  in  the  use  of  educational  media. 
Teachers  using  audiovisual  equipment  in  the 
classroom,  as  well  as  media  specialists  and  li- 
brarians, will  be  eligible  to  participate.    The 
standard  $75  weekly  stipend  and  $15  depend- 
ent allowance  has  been  authorized.     Colleges 
interested  in  submitting  proposals  for  such 
projects  should  contact  the  Division  of  Col- 
lege Programs.  Bureau  of  Higher  Education, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  National  Science  Foundation,  an  inde- 
pendent federal  agency,  administers  a  wide- 
ranging  program  for  both  school  and  college 
teachers.  VirtuaUy  every  scientific  discipline 
win  be  covered  by  1.000  NSF  institutes  sched- 
uled during  the  current  year.  The  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  NSP  institutes  for 
advanced  training  of  teacher  personnel 
closely  parallels  U.S.  Office  of  Education  ac- 
tivities in  this  area. 

The  most  comprehensive  NSF  institute  pro- 
gram benefits  secondary-school  teachers  who 
participate  in  six-  to  12-week  summer  ses- 
sions. More  than  20,000  high  school  teachers 
participated  in  some  450  summer  programs 
during  one  year  alone.  Course  offerings  in- 
cluded anthropology,  astronomy,  general  sci- 
ence, geography,  mathematics,  physics,  psy- 
chology, radioactivity  and  nuclear  science, 
as  well  as  sociology. 

Economics  and  geography  supported 
Institutes  in  the  field  of  geography  are  also 
authorized  under  the  NDEA  program.  And. 
as  a  result  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
NDEA  institute  activities  have  now  been  ex- 
panded to  include  economics.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, college  administrators  may  find 
It  is  feasible  to  submit  duplicate  proposals 
for  institutes  in  geography  and  economics  to 
both  the  NSP  and  the  Office  of  Education. 

Another  field  requiring  duplicate  proposals 
is  radioactivity  and  nuclear  science.  These 
institutes  are  administered  by  NSF  in  co- 
operation with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. The  AEC  pays  for  the  cost  of  operating 
the  institute,  while  NSF  covers  stipends  and 
allowances  paid  to  participants.  College  ad- 
ministrators should  direct  preliminary  in- 


quiries to  the  Division  of  Nuclear  Education 
and  Training.  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C.  20545. 

Summer  institutes 
NSF  summer  Institutes  are  also  operated 
for  elementary-school  personnel.  ThU  activ- 
ity covers  six  general  fields:  biological  sci- 
ence, earth  science,  general  science,  physical 
science,  mathematics,  and  mathematics  and 
science  combined.  This  program  has  grown 
to  the  point  that  some  40  institutes  are  cur- 
rently scheduled. 

In  addition  to  the  summer  session  Insti- 
tutes. NSF  also  sponsors  a  widespread  In- 
service  training  program  at  the  elementary- 
and  secondary -school  level.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  an  Inservlce  Institute  and  a 
summer  session  Institute  is  the  schedule. 
It  takes  more  time  to  cover  the  course  offer- 
ing on  a  part-time  schedule.  The  sponsoring 
college  Is  still  awarded  a  grant  to  cover  the 
project's  operating  expenses. 

Academic-year  institutes 
NSP  also  sponsors  a  limited  number  of 
academic-year  Institutes.  Academic-year  In- 
stitutes are  conceived  and  conducted  by  Indi- 
vidual colleges  and  universities  to  provide 
courses  in  mathematics  and  science  for 
teachers  who  have  received  little  formal  sci- 
entific education  beyond  undergraduate 
preparation.  In  addition,  NSF  Is  prepared 
to  award  grants  for  teacher  development  con- 
ferences, most  generally  arranged  by  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  These  confer- 
ences may  be  for  Just  a  few  days  or  for  as 
long  as  two  or  three  weeks. 

Both  NSP  and  the  Office  of  Education  pro- 
vide the  same  basic  stipend  and  dependency 
allowance  for  participants  in  summer  session 
institutes.  NSP  does,  however,  provide  a 
travel  allowance  of  toui  cents  per  mile,  not 
to  exceed  $80,  to  cover  one  round  trip  to  the 
institute  site.  Participants  in  inservlce  in- 
stitutes are  allowed  a  seven-cent-per-mlle 
commuting  allowance.  Instead  of  weekly 
stipends  for  academic-year  institutes,  NSF 
provides  annual  stipends  up  to  $3,000  plus 
$450  for  each  dependent. 

Inquiries  and  requests  for  program  an- 
nouncements covering  institutes  and  confer- 
ences for  elementary-  and  secondary -school 
teachers  should  be  directed  to:  Division  of 
Pre-College  Education  in  Service,  National 
Science  Foundation,  1800  G  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Training  college  teachers 
The  program  for  college-level  teachers  Is 
similar  but  not  as  extensive  as  that  offered 
for  secondary-school  teachers.  During  the 
third  year  of  the  program,  grants  were 
awarded  for  operation  of  65  institutes.  More 
than  10.000  teachers  applied  for  the  2.500 
available  participant  openings.  Informatum 
about  this  program  may  be  obtained  from: 
Division  of  Undergraduate  Education  m  Sci- 
ence, National  Science  Foundation,  1800  G 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  number  of  NSF  institute  projects  have 
been  open  to  participants  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels,  as  well  as  Junior  col- 
lege and  college  teachers.    In  planning  a  pro- 
gram for  m-xed  participation,  get  advice  from 
both  the  NSF's  Division  of  Pre-College  Edu- 
cation   and    its    Division   of    Undergraduate 
EdiLcation  to  determine  which  division  has 
administrative  jurisdiction  over  the  project. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  adminis- 
ters special  programs  for  a  limited  number 
of  college  faculty  members.     Some  of  these 
programs  are  operated  by  Individual  colleges 
and    universities,    while    others    requU-e    at- 
tendance at  various  AEC  Installations.    Col- 
leges Interested  In  establishing  or  expanding 
teacher  training  activities.  In  nuclear  science 
should  direct  inquiries  to  both  the  Univer- 
sity  Participation   Office,   Oak   Ridge   Insti- 
tute of  Nuclear  Studies,  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn., 
and  The  Division  of  Nuclear  Education  and 
Training,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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CBAF^B  VI.  COMMXnriTT   SmVICK  AND 
CONTnfUINO    XDUCATION 

Financial  aaslstance  1b  now  available  to 
support  community  service  progranu  ini- 
tiated by  colleges  and  universities.  Institu- 
tions of  blgber  education  have  been  exerting 
leadership  in  such  activities  for  many  years, 
but  most  often  In  an  advisory  capacity.  Now 
Congress  has  recognized  the  contribution 
colleges  can  make  In  solving  community 
problems  such  as  housing,  poverty,  govern- 
ment, recreation,  employment,  youth  op- 
portunities, transportation,  health  and  land 
use. 

Solving  community  problems 

Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  au- 
thorizes matching  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  will  undertake  such 
community  service  projects.  Proposed  proj- 
ects may  be  educational  programs,  including 
university  extension  or  continuing  education 
offerings,  acceptable  for  credit  toward  a 
degree  or  at  least  at  the  college  level  of  in- 
struction. 

Research  and  demonstration  projects  de- 
signed to  assist  in  the  solution  of  commu- 
nity problems  In  rural,  urban  and  suburban 
areas  may  also  qualify.  Particular  emphasis 
Will  be  placed  on  urban  and  suburban  area 
projects. 

Grants  will  be  awarded  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  a  state  plane.  College  officials 
should  pay  heed  to  the  designation  of  an 
agency  which  will  direct  this  program  at  the 
state  level.  Such  agency  must  be  represen- 
tative of  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
the  state.  This  determination  is  delegated 
to  the  state  higher  education  agency. 

A  total  of  $60  million  has  been  authorized 
for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968.  The  entire 
amount  will  be  allotted  to  the  states  accord- 
ing to  proportionate  population.  Alaska 
will  qualify  for  approximately  $150,000  this 
year,  wblle  New  York's  allotment  will  exceed 
«1.8mllUon. 

All  grants  will  be  distributed  through  the 
state  agency.  During  the  first  two  years  of 
the  program  (this  is  the  second),  colleges 
are  being  required  to  furnish  only  25%  of 
the  project  cost  and  federal  funds  can  be  re- 
quested for  up  to  75%  of  the  total.  Starting 
July  1,  1967,  any  federal  grants  for  such  ac- 
tivities must  be  matched. 

Whereas  individual  institutions  of  higher 
education  will  work  through  the  designated 
state  agency,  general  adm,inistration  of  this 
program  will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
The  Program  Support  Branch,  Division  of 
College  Programs.  Bureau  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Washington, 
D.C. 

CHAPTZR   vn.    DEVELOPING   INSTrrUTIONS  ' 

New  colleges  which  have  managed  to  keep 
their  doors  open  for  at  least  five  years  are 
getting  some  help  in  their  flght  for  siirvlval. 
Congress  has  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$30  million,  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  under 
Title  ni  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  with 
the  express  purpose  of  helping  such  institu- 
tions help  themselves.  Authorization  for 
continuing  this  program  next  year  is  set  at 
$56  million.  Proposals  uHll  be  processed  by 
the  Division  of  College  Programs  in  the 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  V.S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

There  is  no  state-by-state  allocation  of 
Title  m  funds.  Aside  from  the  basic  criteria 
that  an  institution  must  be  accredited  and 
have  been  in  operation  for  at  least  five  years, 
quaUficatlons  for  eligibility  are  general. 
Most  of  the  program  support  will  be  directed 
to  four-year  institutions  which  award  one 
or  more  bachelors'  degrees.  Up  to  22%  of 
the  amount  appropriated  can  be  directed  to 
two-year  colleges,  but  that  is  a  maximvmi 
rather  than  a  definite  allotment.  No  funds 
will  be  available  for  theological  schools  or 
institutions  which  prepare  students  in  any 
sectarian  vocation. 

The  entire  program  is  based  on  coopera- 
tion between  developing  and  established  In- 


stitutions. Facility  and  student  exchanges 
will  be  encouraged.  Arrangements  can  be 
made  for  alternate  periods  of  academic  study 
and  business  or  public  employment — so- 
called  cooperative  education  activities.  Es- 
tablished institutions  will  be  urged  to  offer 
Joint  use  of  their  facilities  to  students  and 
faculties  of  the  developing  institutions  when- 
ever possible. 

New  curriculurms  and  materials 
Projects  can  also  include  the  introduction 
of  new  currlculums  and  currlcular  materials. 
Support  will  be  available  for  strengthening 
the  administration  of  developing  institu- 
tions. In  fact  virtually  any  activity  that 
will  enable  a  developing  institution  to  im- 
prove its  academic  program  and  meet  the  de- 
mands of  increasing  enrollment  may  logically 
be  included  in  a  project  proposal. 

CHARTER    VZII.    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

A  few  years  ago,  vocational  education  was 
certainly  not  within  the  purview  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  But,  times  have 
changed.  Vocational  education  is  now  inter- 
preted to  include  training  activities  for  vir- 
tually all  occupations,  with  the  poselble  ex- 
ception of  those  at  a  professional  level.  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  are,  or  should 
be,  concerned  with  such  activities. 

Numerous  federal  programs  have  been  es- 
tablished to  support  vocational  education. 
Institutions  of  higher  education  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  most  of  these  programs.  In 
one  way  or  another.  Nearly  $2.5  billion  an- 
nually is  channeled  into  vocational-techni- 
cal and  adult  education  programs  by  the 
federal  government. 

Adult  education  centers 

Many  colleges  have  established  adult  edu- 
cation centers,  emphasizing  evening  classes 
and  extension  courses.  If  such  a  center  pro- 
vides training  in  five  or  more  specific  occupa- 
tions. It  fulfills  the  first  quallQcatlon  as  an 
area  vocational  educational  school.  Thus  it 
can  seek  assistance  provided  by  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  Then  it's  just 
another  step  to  qualify  for  support  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

General  information,  program  areas,  grant 
procedures,  etc.  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation, Bureau  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.C.  Project  grants  are  not,  however, 
awarded  directly  to  (ducational  institutions. 
Federal  funds  are  allocated  to  the  appro- 
priate state  agencies  for  distribution  to  local 
educational  and  community  action  organiza- 
tions. 

Check  with  DCS  on  local  needs 
These  programs  oan  provide  support  for 
a  wide  range  of  pott-secondary  and  under- 
graduate-level currlculums.  Each  federal 
agency  has  established  procedural  regulations 
in  line  with  its  objectives.  Realistically, 
college  administrators  can  save  a  lot  of  time 
by  checking  first  with  the  local  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  (BES).  That  agency 
can  provide  advice  aa  to  labor  market  short- 
ages in  the  area,  the  number  of  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons  and  the  training 
needed  to  bring  the  two  together.  BES  per- 
sonnel will  also  be  familiar  with  the  pro- 
g;rams  in  progress  at  the  secondary-school 
level,  and  in  instituttons  of  higher  education. 
Colleges  are  already  providing  courses  in 
supervision,  economics,  leadership,  etc.  for 
the  benefit  of  local  industry.  It  is  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  consideration  now  be  given 
to  the  additional  training  or  retraining  re- 
quired by  administrators,  technicians  and 
scientists  whose  sklDs  have  become  obsolete. 
The  training  required  by  these  persons  is  at 
a  college  level,  and  often  at  the  graduate 
level.  Some  of  these  persons  are  still  em- 
ployed, others  are  Unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed and  still  others  will  soon  be  faced  with 
loss  of  the  Jobs  they  now  hold. 


Full  costs  can  be  defrayed 
It's  quite  probable  that  the  full  cost  of  a 
college's  vocational  education  activities  can 
be  defrayed  by  federal  funds,  or  a  comblna. 
tlon  of  federal  and  state  funds.  This  it 
especially  true  if  support  Is  sought  through 
more  than  one  federal  prograni  for  different 
parts  of  a  project.  Instructional  and  admin- 
istrative expenses,  materials  and  supplies  and 
even  equipment  and  construction  are  allow- 
able project  expenses,  if  the  end  justifies  the 
means. 

Special  academic  programs 

Federal  assistance  is  available  to  support  a 
limited  number  of  special  educational  oppor- 
tunities at  the  poet-secondary,  subprofec- 
slonal  level.  College  administrators  muat, 
however,  be  careful  in  planning  two-year 
terminal  programs.  Even  if  the  curriculum 
calls  for  awarding  an  associate  degree  or 
diploma,  "graduates"  should  be  qualified  to 
continue  their  education  without  interrup- 
tion or  loss  of  credit.  Unless  adequate  ac- 
creditation Is  provided,  two-year  colleges  may 
be  ineligible  for  other  federal  financial  as- 
sistance. 

Nurse  training  is  example 
An  outstanding  example  of  the  programs 
open  to  two-year  institutions  is  provided  un- 
der the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964.  Ihls  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Act,  which 
also  supports  nursing  education.  The  Nurse 
Training  Act  provides  $55  million  over  a  four- 
year  period  to  construct  facilities  for  two- 
year  niirse- training  programs.  Matching 
grants  are  awarded  to  cover  50-66%  of  the 
cost.  Another  $15  million  is  authorized  to 
assist  two-year  institutions  to  meet  the  in- 
structional costs  Incurred  in  preparing 
nurses  at  the  associate-degree  level.  The 
same  law,  Public  Law  88-581,  provides  funds 
for  construction  and  nursing  instruction  at 
the  four-year  collegiate  level.  Inquiria 
about  this  program  should  be  directed  to 
The  Division  of  Nursing,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  7915  Eastern  Avenue.  Silver  Spring, 
Md. 

Depending  on  availability  of  funds,  two- 
year  institutions  of  higher  education  are 
invited  to  participate  in  the  radiological 
health  technician  training  program.  These 
grants  cover  the  cost  of  equipment,  supplies, 
faculty  salaries  and  in  some  cases  student 
stipends.  Inquiries  regarding  possible  par- 
ticipation in  this  program  should  be  directed 
to  the  Division  of  Radiological  Health,  Bu- 
reau of  State  Services,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  limited  program  for  training  occupa- 
tional therapy  assistants  at  the  technician 
level  Is  also  open  to  two-year  colleges.  Grants 
under  this  program  cover  the  costs  incurred 
in  curriculum  development  and  strengthen- 
ing, as  well  as  student  stipends.  Inquiries 
should  be  sent  to  the  Division  of  Training, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  D.C. 

CHAPTER    DC.    CONSTRUCTION    OP    ACADEMIC 
FACILITIES 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  (PL  88-204) — as  amended  and  funded 
this  year— is  still  the  controlling  legislation 
insofar  as  building  of  college  academic  facil- 
ities is  concerned. 

Title  I  of  that  Act  authorizes  expenditure 
of  $475  million  during  fiscal  year  1967  to 
assist  in  construction  of  undergraduate  aca- 
demic facilities.  These  funds  are  allotted  to 
the  states  according  to  a  formula  which  con- 
siders high  school  and  college  enrollment. 
Public  two-year  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion may  obtain  grants  up  to  40'"c  of  the 
development  coet.  Four-year  colleges  and 
private  two-year  colleges  are  eligible  for 
grants  amounting  to  a  maximum  of  one- 
third  of  the  project  total.  The  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1968  Is  $728  million  and  for 
fiscal  year  1969  it  is  $936  million. 
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TlUe  n  authorizes  $60  milUon  during  the 
current  year  to  defray  the  cost  of  building 
-jaduate  academic  faciUties.  These  fxmda 
ire  not  allotted  to  the  states.  AU  grants  are 
limited  to  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. The  amount  auth<Mlzed  for  each  of  the 
next  two  years  is  $120  mllUon. 

Title  III  authorizes  $200  milUon  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1967  for  loans  to  aid  in 
construction  of  higher  education  academic 
(acllltles.  Four  hundred  milUon  dollars  has 
been  authorized  for  this  purpose  next  year. 
Loans  may  be  made  to  public  and  private  col- 
leges and  universities,  including  accredited 
two-year  institutions.  Higher  education 
buUdlng  agencies  may  also  qualify.  Loan 
terms  include  a  maximum  50-year  repayment 
period  and  an  interest  rate  not  exceeding  3% 
per  annum.  Loan  funds  are  not  allotted  to 
the  states  but  no  single  state  may  benefit 
from  more  than  12.5  "^c  of  the  total. 
What  can't  be  built 
Three  exclusions  are  common  to  all  fed- 
eral fvmdlng  programs. 

1.  Federal  funds  cannot  be  used  to  con- 
struct any  building  which  will  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  worship  or  religious 
Instruction. 

a.  Federal  aid  cannot  be  used  to  build  a 
gymnasium  or  stadium  for  sporting  events 
or  recreational  purposes. 

S.  Federal  funds  cannot  be  directed  to  the 
construction  of  any  facility  to  be  used  for 
events  which  will  require  payment  of  an 
admission  charge. 

Schools  of  divinity  out 
Exclusion  of  facilities  to  be  used  for  sec- 
tarian    instruction     refers     specifically     to 
schools  or  departments  of  divinity.    In  prac- 
tice this  exclusion  extends  to  facilities  which 
will  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
itudents  for  related  vocations:  teachers  and 
directors  of  religious  education,  ministers  of 
music,  church  social  workers,  etc.     Don't  be 
concerned  by  the  use  of  academic  facilities 
for  courses  which  deal  with  the  study  of 
religion  incidental  to  preparation  In  a  disci- 
pline such  as  psychology  or  philosophy. 
Physical  education,  not  recreation 
The  exclusion  of  faclUties  which  are  pri- 
marily Intended  for  athletic  or  recreational 
activities  does  not  exclude  space  which  is 
needed  to  carry  out  the  college's  physical 
education  program.     Construction  of  a  field 
house  to  be  used  only  for  physical  educa- 
tion courses  could  qualify.    But  a  gymna- 
sium to  which  the  general  public  would  be 
admitted,  couldn't. 


Don't  charge  admission  fees 
The  third  general  exclusion  applies  to  fa- 
culties which  are  intended  primarily  for 
events  for  which  admission  is  to  be  charged 
to  the  general  public.  Obviously  this  would 
Include  theaters.  But  auditoriums,  regard- 
less of  size,  may  qualify  for  federal  support 
U  they  are  primarily  intended  to  be  used  as 
lecture  halls  or  for  some  other  instructional 
purpose.  Student  unions  can  also  be  con- 
structed with  federal  loans. 

Undergraduate  faciUties 

The  purpose  of  this  program  (Title  I,  Pub- 
lic Law  88-204)  is  to  provide  greater  enroll- 
ment capacity.  Thus,  a  project  should  pro- 
vide at  least  10,000  square  feet  of  additional 
space  to  be  used  for  instructional  or  library 
purposes.  Another  guide  to  what  is  con- 
sidered a  substantial  expansion  calls  for  the 
addition  of  an  area  equal  to  407a  of  the  space 
now  being  used  for  academic  facilities.  Of 
course  colleges  must  furnish  evidence  to  sup- 
port a  projected  increase  in  enrollment  in 
order  to  Justify  the  proposed  construction. 

Colleges  are  required  to  submit  their  appli- 
cations through  the  state  commission  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  this  program.  The  ap- 
plication Is  evaluated  according  to  the  state 
plan.  Those  appUcations  that  are  approved 
are  assigned  a  priority  based  on  need,  pro- 
Posed  construction  schedule,  etc.    Projects 


that  can  be  funded  from  available  allotments 
are  forwarded  to  Washington. 

Identify  and  classify 
Final  review  and  ultimate  approval  for  all 
undergraduate  construction  projects  comes 
within  the  purview  of  the  College  Facilities 
Branch,  Division  of  College  Programs.  Bureau 
of  Higher  Education.  17.5.  Office  of  EdvxM- 
tion.  Washington.  D.C.  Grants  are  awarded 
directly  to  the  applicant  college. 

It's  not  enough  to  project  an  increased  en- 
rollment and  plan  to  build  a  new  facility 
with  a  specified  number  of  classrooms. 
Every  square  foot  of  a  proposed  construction 
project  must  be  Identified  and  classified.  A 
closet  adjacent  to  a  classroom,  must  be  as- 
signed as  a  service  area  for  teaching  facilities. 
But  a  closet  adjacent  to  a  faculty  office  is 
considered  part  of  the  office.  If  a  music 
studio  also  serves  as  an  instructor's  office.  It 
must  be  counted  with  space  assigned  as 
faculty  offices.  But,  a  research  facility  which 
also  serves  as  an  office  Is  counted  vmder  re- 
search facilities,  not  offices.  It  pays  to  watch 
this  carefully. 

Every  nook  and  cranny  of  a  proposed 
building  must  be  classified  as: 

Instructional  and  library  faculties.  Includ- 
ing general  classroooms,  Instructional  lab- 
oratories or  shops,  other  teaching  facilities, 
service  areas  for  teaching  facilities,  library 
facilities,  and  faculty  offices. 

Instruction-related  facilities.  Including  re- 
search facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
study  faciUties,  and  other  instruction -related 
facilities 

Related  supporting  facilities.  Including  all 
other  areas  necessary  for  the  utilization, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  academic 
facilities. 

Support  your  demands 
In  developing  a  project  appUcation,  college 
administrators  must  be  prepared  to  support 
the  need  for  every  space  assignment.  Spe- 
cially designed  faciUties  should  be  adequately 
justified.  Average  annual  and  weekly  room- 
period  use  must  be  forecast  for  all  instruc- 
tional facilities.  State  plans  have  established 
intniTTmm  standards  to  evaluate  this  Infor- 
mation. But,  since  aU  grants  are  awarded 
on  a  priority  basis  it's  wise  to  plan  for  maxi- 
mum utilization  which  will  exceed  standard 
requirements. 

An  appUcation  must  cover  a  well-defined 
project  which  Is  part  of  a  single  construction 
activity  at  one  location.  Long-range  plans 
calUng  for  a  building  to  be  erected  each  year 
for  five  years  will  require  five  separate  proj- 
ect appUcations.  In  like  respect,  a  buUdlng 
program  which  Involves  construction  at  a 
central  campus  and  a  branch  wo\ild  require 
two  project  appUcations. 

Watch  expenses  incurred  early 
The  so-called  development  coet  should  be 
carefully  determined  because  after  the  proj- 
ect is  approved  the  college  must  guarantee 
completion.  College  planners  should  be 
careful  about  expenses  incurred  before  the 
project  is  approved.  No  construction  con- 
tracts should  be  concluded  until  the  grant 
has  been  awarded.  Land  acquisition  cost  is 
an  allowable  expense,  provided  that  the  site 
was  purchased  within  two  years  preceding 
approval  of  the  project.  The  same  time  lim- 
itation appUes  to  architectural  expenses. 

The  term  construction  Includes  acquisition 
and  installation  of  initial  equipment  as  well 
as  rehabilitation,  alteration,  conversion  or 
Improvement  of  existing  structures.  Careful 
selection  of  initial  equipment  can  save  sub- 
stantial expense  under  development  cost. 
Equipment  Installed  to  replace  obsolete  or 
worn-out  equipment  is  an  allowable  expense. 
Initial  equipment  must  be  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate the  functions  for  which  a  pro- 
posed faciUty  has  been  designed.  AU  such 
equipment  must  be  permanently  installed  In 
the  structure  and  should  have  a  Ufe  ex- 
pectancy comparable  to  the  useful  Ufe  of  the 
facility.  Thus  there  Is  substantial  room  for 
Judgment  in  determining  what  equipment 


may  be  Included  imder  allowable  develop- 
ment cost.  Many  fixtures  can  be  permanently 
insteJIed  as  initial  equipment  which  wiU 
serve  the  same  function  as  fumiahtngs. 

Long-term  loans 

TiUe  m  of  the  Higher  Educatton  Facul- 
ties Act  providea  additional  federal  fundi 
for  construction  of  academic  facilities  in 
the  form  of  long-term  loans.  These  loans 
now  carry  a  maxlm\ini  Interest  rate  of  8% 
and  the  repayment  period  may  run  up  to 
SO  years. 

Funds  for  the  loan  program  aren't  allo- 
cated to  the  states,  but  Institutions  with- 
in a  single  state  may  not  obtain  more 
than  12>4%  of  the  monies  avaUable  during 
a  single  year.  CoUeges  seeking  loans  must 
be  prepared  to  furnish  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  total  project  coet  from  other  than 
federal  sources.  This  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  that  the  federal  loan  will  be  the 
remaining  75%  of  the  coet.  If  a  grant 
is  obtained  for  33V^%  of  the  project,  the 
federal  loan  would  be  limited  to  41%%. 
The  other  25%  would  have  to  come  from 
nonfederal  sources.  Of  course  if  the  grant 
is  less,  the   loan  could  be  more. 

Undergraduate  institutions  should  apply 
for  loans  to  the  College  Facilities  Branch 
Division  of  College  Programs,  Bureau  of 
Higher  Education,  I/.S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Graduate  facilities 
Construction  grants  are  available  for 
graduate  academic  faciUties  under  Title  II 
of  PubUc  Law  88-204.  Congress  reduced 
the  funding  authorization  for  these  proj- 
ects to  $60  mllUon  for  the  current  year, 
half  the  amount  available  in  1966.  Au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1968  and  1B69 
was,  however,  set  at  the  $120  mllUon  level. 
Administration  of  these  grants  is  assigned 
to  the  Faculties  Branch,  Division  of  Grad- 
uate Programs,  Bureau  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Other  exclusions 

In  addition  to  the  basic  exclusions  cov- 
ering religious  education,  athletic  stadiums, 
etc.,  assistance  is  not  avaUable  for  facul- 
ties used  by  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry, 
nursing  or  pubUc  health.  Other  federal 
programs  are  available. 

Loans  under  Title  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  are  also  avaUable 
for  graduate  faciUties. 

Universities  seeking  loans  for  graduate 
facilities  should  direct  inquiries  to  the 
Facilities  Branch,  Division  of  Graduate  Pro- 
grams, Bureau  of  Higher  Education.  AU 
inquiries  should  be  sent  to  the  US.  Office 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

Education  in  health  professions 

Congress  extended  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  for  three  years. 
As  a  result,  the  expenditure  of  $480  million 
has  been  authorized  for  construction  of 
teaching  faculties  for  health  personnel. 
This  program  benefits  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry, 
nursing,  osteopathy  and  pubUc  health. 
Academic  facilities  in  these  fields  are,  of 
course,  excluded  from  the  Higher  Education 
Faculties  Act. 

Amendment  of  the  law  vrUl  provide  $160 
milUon  annually  in  matching  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  teach- 
ing hospitals.  The  deadUne  for  appUcations 
will  be  scheduled  for  next  spring  and  awards 
from  annual  appropriations  wUl  be  made 
after  July  1,  1967.  There  is  a  heavy  backlog 
of  project  proposals  already  on  hand,  which 
couldn't  be  funded  from  the  original 
appropriations. 

College  and  university  officials  planning  to 
seek  this  form  of  assistance  during  the  next 
few  years  should  submit  Inquires  without 
further  delay.  Contacts  should  be  directed 
to  Chief.  Division  of  Hospital  and  Medical 
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Facilities,  U.S.  Public  Health.  Service.  7915 
Eaatem  Avenue,  Silver  Spring.  Md.  This 
program  Is  not  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Educatioa-  or  the  National  Inatitutes  ot 
Health — a  common  misunderstanding. 

These  grants  can  range  from  50-75  %  of  the 
total  construction  cost.  Two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  expanding  existing  facilities  or 
erecting  new  facilities  may  be  covered  by 
federal  funds.  This  level  of  support  Is 
based  on  evidence  which  indicates  that  the 
facility  will  accommodate  increased  enroll- 
ment or  provide  an  Improved  program.  A 
two-year  nursing  course  which  is  extended  to 
a  four-year  degree  program  could  qualify. 
Expansion  of  academic  facilities  to  accom- 
modate a  6%  Increase  In  enrollment  also 
could  qualify.  Naturally,  the  establishment 
of  a  new  school  within  a  university  fulfills 
the  requlrwnents  for  two-thirds  support. 

To  prevent  curtailment  of  enrollments 

Other  projects  can  quaUfy  for  50%  grants 
if  the  new  construction  or  remodeling  will 
prevent  curtailment  of  enrollment  or  quaUty 
Of  training.  All  projects  for  schools  of  pubUc 
health  are  eligible  for  support  up  to  75%. 

All  awards  are  made  directly  to  the  institu- 
tional applicant.  There  is  no  requirement 
regarding  geographic  distribution  of  these 
funds,  nor  Is  there  a  state  allotment  limit. 
Grants  are  evaluated  In  terms  of  the  public 
Interest,  nationally  and  regionally.  The 
need  certainly  Isn't  going  to  lessen  in  the 
face  of  Medicare.  In  fact,  federal  support 
must  be  expanded  in  order  to  provide  facili- 
ties to  educate  health  professionals. 

Other  assistance 
The  Allied  Health  Professions  Training 
Act,  passed  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  89th 
Congress,  provides  over  $60  million  dxiring 
the  next  three  years  for  grants  to  support 
construction  and  Improvement  of  new  facUl- 
tlee.  Attention  wUl  be  given  to  more  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  a  wide  range  of  health  professional 
and  technical  occupations  at  the  bachelor's 
and  associate  degree  levels. 

Grants  under  this  new  program  run  as 
high  as  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  new  con- 
struction. If  other  federal  aid  Is  Involved, 
however,  the  grant  under  this  program  will 
be  limited  to  50%.  The  prime  requisite  Is 
that  the  grant  must  provide  a  major  expan- 
sion of  the  training  center.  The  Improve- 
ment grants  faU  Into  two  categories:  basic 
and  special.  In  each  case  the  level  of 
eligibility  Is  based  on  the  number  of  addi- 
tional students  to  be  served.  Contacts 
should  be  directed  to  Chief,  Division  of  Hos- 
pital and  Medical  Facilities.  V.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  7915  Eastern  Avenue.  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

Construction  if  necessary 
In  the  health  field,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities can  participate  m  numerous  programs 
which  include  construction  of  new  facilities. 
Many  of  these  Involve  research  treatment 
and  education.  Any  college  Interested  In  be- 
coming Involved  in  a  regional  medical  cen- 
ter, community  mental  health  center  or 
similar  project  should  direct  a  preliminary 
inquiry  to  the  Division  of  Research  Grants, 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Bethesda,  Md.. 
20014. 

Almost  all  major  research  programs  pro- 
vide for  construction  of  facilities  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  project.  Obviously  con- 
struction is  only  authorized  for  relatively 
long-range  activities  and  only  for  the  re- 
search facilities.  Such  facilities,  can,  how- 
ever, be  useful  for  instruction-related  re- 
search activities. 

In  this  area,  university  officials  should  first 
decide  on  the  field  of  research  Interest  and 
then  contact  the  appropriate  federal  agency. 
The  departments  of  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Defense,  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
administer  programs  providing  for  research 
facUitiea  construction.  Similar  support  is 
available  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 


tion,  the  Atomic   Energy   Commission,   and 
other  independent  agencies. 

CHAPTER  X.  rACiLrriES  roR  college  housing 
Recognizing  the  oontinulng  increase  In 
college  enrollment.  Congress  extended  the 
college  housing  loan  program  through  1968. 
The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
through  the  Community  Facilities  Adminis- 
tration, Is  authorized  to  provide  loans  total- 
ing $300  million  annually,  at  a  low  Interest 
rate  of  3  % . 

Under  authority  of  Title  IV  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950,  loans  amounting  to  over  $3  bil- 
lion have  been  approved  for  college  dormi- 
tories, married-student  and  faculty  housing, 
dining  halls,  college  union  buildings  and 
housing  for  student  nurses,  interns  and  resi- 
dents. 

Tico-year  colltges  new  eligihle 

All  public  and  private  ncnprofit  colleges 
and  universities  which  award  a  bachelor's 
degree  are  eligible  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram. Two-year  coDeges  which  provide  a 
curriculiun  accredited  toward  a  degree,  or 
are  In  the  process  of  attaining  that  objective, 
are  eligible.  Public  post-secondary  voca- 
tional schools  and  teahnical  Institutes,  which 
are  administered  by  accredited  colleges  or 
universities,  may  also  qualify. 

Public  and  private  nonprofit  hospitals  are 
eligible  If  they  operate  a  state-approved 
school  of  nursing.  Hospitals  which  have 
been  approved  for  post-doctoral  intern  or 
resident  programs  are  also  eligible.  Theolog- 
ical schools,  seminaries  and  other  Institutions 
for  religious  training  are,  however,  excluded 
from  this  program. 

Government  purchases  your  bonds 

Loans  are  made  through  government  pur- 
chase of  bonds  Issued  by  the  college  to 
finance  the  proposed  project.  The  bonds  are 
prepared  as  soon  as  the  final  plans  for  the 
project  have  been  completed.  The  bond 
issue  Is  then  publicly  advertised  and  HHFA 
vrtll  purchase  only  those  issues,  or  pmrts  of 
Issues,  for  which  an  equal  or  better  bid  Is  not 
received  by  a  private  bidder.  The  regula- 
tions covering  this  program  are  intended  to 
make  the  bonds  acceptable  to  the  private 
financial  market. 

The  type  of  security  provided  by  the  Ixind 
Indenture  will  depend  to  some  degree  on 
Individual  circumstances.  The  basic  security 
for  each  loan  is,  however,  the  pledge  of 
project  revenues  and  mortgages  of  the  project 
Itself.  Viewing  the  types  of  projects  which 
are  eligible  for  assl«t«nce,  it  will  be  noted 
that  they  are  all  revenue  producing  and 
should  be  planned  as.  sound  business  ven- 
ttires.  Whereas  such  activities  are  not  gen- 
erally Intended  to  show  a  profit,  they  should 
not  require  a  subsidy  to  cover  operating  ex- 
penses and  debt  repayment. 

As-iume  as  muck  of  cost  as  you  can 

Colleges  may  obtain  100 '■>  financing  of  a 
housing  facility  for  a  term  up  to  50  years. 
The  amount  and  term  of  the  loan  is  based 
on  need  and  ability  to  repay  from  revenues 
generated  by  the  faOlUty.  Colleges  are  urged 
to  assume  as  much  of  the  total  cost  of  con- 
struction as  possible  from  available  re- 
sources. In  some  cases  financial  participa- 
tion by  applicants  1$  required  to  make  a  loan 
feasible. 

In  order  to  provide  the  widest  effective 
distribution  of  funds,  the  Community  Fa- 
cilities Administration  (CPA)  is  authorized 
to  limit  the  amount  of  loans  to  a  single 
institution  during  any  one  year.  Consult 
the  nearest  regional  office  of  the  Hotising 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  (HHFA)  to  deter- 
mine what  maximum  limits,  If  any,  are  cur- 
rently being  observed. 

CFA  evaluates  the  need  for  proposed  hous- 
ing on  the  basis  of  current  full-time  student 
enrollment  and  faculty.  Eligible  projects 
can  include  new  housing,  expansion  or  re- 
modeling of  existing  facilities,  and  related 
service  facilities  such  as  dining  halls.  In- 
firmaries and  college  unions. 


Loans  cannot  be  made  for  construction  of 
classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  chapels, 
auditoriums,  gyms  or  administrative  ofBces. 
If  an  eligible  project  Includes  such  a  facility, 
the  college  must  provide  the  total  amount  ol 
funds  required  for  the  Ineligible  portion  of 
the  approved  project. 

The  types  of  expenditure  permitted  for  an 
eligible  project  are  complete  and  well  de- 
fined. Preliminary  expenses  Incurred  in  de- 
veloping and  planning  the  project  are  allow- 
able. Land  and  right-of-way  may  be  in- 
eluded  only  if  it  Is  necessary  to  purchase  a 
suitable  site  for  the  project.  Architectural, 
legal  and  administrative  fees  covering  serv- 
ices necessary  to  the  project  must  be  ap- 
proved in  advance  by  CFA.  Costs  of  basic 
construction,  site  improvement  and  fixed 
equipment  are  allowed  In  full. 

You  should  be  especially  aware  of  the 
•fixed  equipment"  item.  According  to 
CPA  regulations,  fixed  equipment  must  be 
permaaently  built  Into  the  structure. 
Boilers,  plumbing  equipment,  central  air- 
conditioning,  etc.  are  obviously  allowed  un- 
der the  regulations.  But,  so  are  built-in 
kitchens,  chests,  beds  and  wardrobes,  com- 
munications systems,  and  numerous  otlier 
•■furnishings"  which  are  not  readily  remov- 
able from  the  premises.  Individual  pieces 
of  furniture  are  not  allowed  as  part  of  tiie 
construction  cost. 

Taking  the  first  step 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  college  offi- 
cials is  completion  of  the  preliminary  ap- 
plication {CFA  Form  501).  This  prelimi- 
nary application  Includes  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  project,  evidence  of  the  need  for 
the  proposed  facilities  and  details  of  the 
applicant's  eligibility.  At  the  time  this 
form  Is  submitted,  or  before,  CFA  field  per- 
sonnel win  arrange  a  meeting  with  college 
officials  to  explain  the  details  and  require- 
ments of  the  program.  This  meeting  is  nor- 
mally held  at  the  regional  HHFA  office 
nearest  the  college. 

If  the  preliminary  application  Is  satisfac- 
tory, funds  are  reserved  for  90  days  (120 
days  for  college  union  projects)  pending 
submission  of  the  final  application  accom- 
panied by  engineering,  financial  and  legal 
data.  At  the  same  time  the  college  must 
provide  a  construction  schedule,  the  archi- 
tect's preliminary  plans  and  outline  speci- 
fications. This  final  application  Is  reviewed 
and  subject  to  approval  by  the  regional 
HHFA  office.  Upon  approval,  a  formal  loan 
agreement  is  executed  between  the  college 
and  HHFA. 

Submit  plans,  then  advertise 

The  college  Is  required  to  submit  all  con- 
struction plans,  proposed  contract  docu- 
ments, and  cost  estimates  to  the  regional 
office.  Before  the  college  can  advertise  for 
competitive  bids,  all  preliminary  work  miist 
be  reviewed  and  approved  by  CFA  to  assure 
conformity  with  existing  law  and  terms  cl 
the  loan  agreement. 

Expenses  Incurred  during  construction  are 
financed  with  the  college's  own  funds,  by 
short-term  loans  based  on  the  HHFA  com- 
mitment, or  by  advances  from  the  govern- 
ment. These  short-term  obligations  are 
satisfied  with  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  is- 
sue when  the  project  Is  finally  completed, 
approved  and  accepted. 
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[Prom  School  Management,  December  1966) 
A  Schoolman's  Guide  to  Federal  An>— 
Part  IV 
part  1.  compensatory  education 
Compensatory  Education  is  a  fancy  tern 
for  a  very  simple  and  sensible  idea:  HelpinS 
children  who  need  help  most.    This  first  sec- 
tion of  A  schoolman's  guide  to  federal  aid- 
Part  rv  tells  how  Congress  has  changed  sig- 
nificant  legislation   affecting   compensatory 
education— Title  I.  ESEA,  Title  VI.  ESEA  ani 
the    Economic    Opportunity    Act    programs, 
Head  Start  and  the  National  Teachers  Corps- 


Title  I.  ESEA 

Title  I  of  ESEA — the  "poverty"  title — Is  In 
Its  second  year  as  the  major  source  of  fed- 
eral aid  for  most  local  school  dlstrtctfl. 

After  the  Senate  came  out  so  strongly  for 
a  new  formula  for  allocating  dollars  this 
year,  based  on  a  $3,000  income  level  (Instead 
of  the  $2,000  level  used  last  year),  many 
observers  were  disappointed  when  the  final 
compromise  didn't  call  for  any  Increase  at 

all. 

But  this  was  hardly  a  defeat  in  view  of 
the  significant  amendments  that  will  be- 
come effective  next  year. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  consider  Title  I, 
m  this  report,  from  two  viewpoints:  how 
It  will  work  this  year  and  how  it  will  work 
during  the  1967-88  school  year.  At  least 
'ocal  school  administrators  can  plan  for  next 
year  with  some  degree  of  certainty — ^which 
IB  more  than  they  could  do  imtll  October 
20th  of  this  year. 

How  It  Works  This  Year 
Perhaps  Congress  should  have  paid  more 
attention  to  the  remarks  President  Johnson 
aimed  at  schoolmen  when  he  signed  the  ap- 
propriations for  ESEA  in  September,  1965: 
"Open  your  schools  to  the  promise  of  these 
new  programs.  I  hope  that  not  a  single  day 
will  be  lost.  For  in  education,  the  time  we 
waste  today  can  mean  a  life  wasted  to- 
morrow." 

Generally  speaking,  local  districts  have 
been  most  anxious  to  open  their  schools  to 
the  promise  of  these  new  programs.  But 
schools  open  right  after  Labor  Day  and,  this 
year,  Congress  didn't  promise  any  money 
tor  these  new  programs  until  more  than  six 
weeks  later.  Scores  of  school  supporters  Im- 
plored Congress,  during  hearings  last  winter, 
to  provide  some  early  assurances  which  would 
enable  realistic  advance  planning.  But  this 
problem  still  remains,  it  will  remain  until 
many  strong  voices  speak  out  and  It  must  be 
considered  in  any  discussion  of  how  Title  I 
will  operate. 

Many  local  school  districts  will  derive 
greater  support  from  Title  I  funds  this  year, 
even  though  the  basic  formula  remains  the 
tame.  The  low-Income  factor  for  1966-67 
iB  still  $2,000.  Eligibility  Is  still  primarily 
baaed  on  the  number  of  children,  from  five  to 
17  years  of  age.  In  low-Income  families  (see 
"A  schoolman's  guide  to  federal  aid — Part 
n,"  SM  December  '65.  p.  103) .  The  1960  cen- 
tua  Is  still  the  ftmdamental  basis  for  deter- 
mining eligibility. 

So  who  gets  more  money  .  .  .  and  for 
what?  To  answer  this  question  let's  look  at 
the  record  of  changes  Oongrees  has  made  in 
'ntlel. 

More  recent  statUtics.  1966  amendments 
provide  that  the  most  recent  statistics  be 
used  in  coimtlng  eligible  children  from  fami- 
lies drawing  Assistance  for  Dependent  Chil- 
dren. Instead  of  the  1960  census  figures  used 
last  year. 

Expanded  eligibility.  In  addition,  grants 
win  be  based  on  eligibility  of  children  of  mi- 
gratory workers;  children  In  foster  homes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  public  agencies; 
dependent  and  neglected  children,  ages  5-17, 
in  public  Institutions;  and  adjudicated  Ju- 
venile delinquents,  ages  6-17,  In  training 
schools  or  detention  homes. 

Generally,  local  administrators  won't  have 
to  be  concerned  with  counting  the  number  of 
chUdren  thus  added  to  the  "eligible"  cate- 
gory. This  falls  to  state  officials,  who  will 
make  the  claims  and  be  responsible  for  allo- 
cating allotments  to  the  appropriate  educa- 
tional agencies — i.e.,  to  local  school  districts 
or  other  public  agencies.  Local  districts 
won't  share  equally  In  this  Increased  cover- 
age under  Title  I,  but  some  Inequities  will 
be  corrected. 

No  incentive  grants.  One  provision  of 
Title  I  (by  which  many  local  districts  had 
planned  to  derive  added  support  this  year 
was  repealed.  There  won't  be  any  Incentive 
grants.    It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 


amount  of  money  originally  estimated  for  In- 
centive grants  Is  almost  precisely  the  amount 
required  to  extend  coverage  for  the  addi- 
tional categories  of  educationally  deprived 
children  mentioned  above. 

Reduced  eligibility  requirements.  Another 
change  in  Title  I  enables  some  local  districts 
to  receive  support  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
EllgiblUty  will  henceforth  be  based  on  at 
least  10  children  from  low-Income  famlUes. 
The  previous  requirement — you  needed  at 
least  100  eligible  children  to  quaUfy  for  par- 
ticipation— has  been  rescinded. 

Funding  limitations.  As  now  amended, 
Title  I  funding  may  not  account  for  more 
than  50%  of  the  local  district's  total  budg- 
et ..  .  regardless  of  entitlement.  Until  a 
district  has  completed  Its  final  budget  pro- 
jections, the  USOE  wlU  release  only  an 
amount  equal  to  40  %  of  the  budget  estimate. 
The  balance  will  be  allotted  after  the  final 
budget  has  been  approved.  This  new  provi- 
sion under  Title  I  compares  with  a  30% 
limitation  last  year. 

Cooperative  projects.  Congress  has  also 
given  some  direction  to  project  planning  by 
requiring  that  a  minimum  of  $2,500  be  ex- 
pended on  any  single  project.  The  Intent  of 
this  directive  Is  to  encourage  smaller  dis- 
tricts to  cooperate  with  each  other  In  joint 
ventures  which,  hopefully,  will  be  more  effec- 
tive than  many  small  district  projects  were 
last  year.  However,  the  state  agency  Is  given 
the  freedom  to  approve  projects  under  the 
$2,500  minimum — :/  it  can  ascertain  that 
joint  effort  Is  not  feasible. 

Better  planning.  In  addition,  Title  1  was 
amended  to  permit  local  officials  to  spend  at 
least  $2,000  In  planning  for  new  programs  or 
construction.  Specifically,  this  planning  al- 
lowance is  set  at  1%  of  the  district's  alloca- 
tion, or  $2.000 — whichever  Is  greater.  How- 
ever, school  administrators  are  cautioned  not 
to  expect  much  added  support  In  the  way 
of  construction  funds. 

Construction  will  still  be  permitted  under 
Title  1  only  when  necessaary  to  implement  a 
high  priority  project.  And,  the  outlook  for 
a  school  construction  bill  next  year  is  in- 
deed bleak,  in  view  of,  among  other  things, 
expected  Increases  in  spending  for  Vietnam. 
Even  In  view  of  the  various  restrictions  on 
Title  I  spending,  the  program  has  been  con- 
siderably broadened  In  scope  and  coverage, 
and  regulations  will,  of  necessity,  have  to  be 
liberalized.  The  USOE's  Division  of  Com- 
pensatory Education  (formerly  Program  Op- 
erations) Is  still  sorely  understaffed  and 
without  resources  to  adequately  assist  state 
and  local  officials.  Proposals  to  provide 
for  adequate  evaluation  of  local  projects  and 
dissemination  of  information  have  been 
stlfied  by  lack  of  fimds.  Perhaps  this  situa- 
tion will  be  relieved  by  Congress'  action  in 
authorizing  $1.5  million  for  dissemination  of 
ESEA  information,    lime  will  tell. 

To  date,  only  $1,342  billion  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  fund  the  entire  ESEA  program 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  amount 
Is  slightly  less  than  the  estimated  require- 
ment for  Title  I  alone.  Thus  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  one  of  the  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness for  the  new  90th  Congress  will  be  ap- 
propriation of  approximately  $500  million 
more  for  ESEA.  The  ease  or  difficulty  with 
which  such  appropriations  clear  Congress 
will  be  one  of  the  first  Indications  as  to  what 
can  be  expected  from  the  solons  elected  on 
November  8th. 

The  question  teases:  Will  the  90th  Con- 
gress match  the  record  of  the  fighting  89th? 
Planning  Current  Projects 
Considering  the  availability  of  funds,  local 
districts  can  plan  Title  I  progrsuns — for  the 
balance  of  the  regular  school  year — with  a 
fair  degree  of  assurance.  Of  course,  if  Con- 
gress should  fall  to  appropriate  additional 
money  after  the  first  of  the  year,  all  local 
allotments  will  be  slzeably  reduced.  But 
there  is  no  Indication,  now,  that  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe is  to  be  expected. 


Generally  speaking,  the  biggest  problem 
facing  local  districts  is  developmg  and  im- 
plementing Title  I  programs  that  Include 
more  than  one  project.  And,  for  the  most 
part,  local  programs  should  encompass  vari- 
ous projects  In  some  order  of  priority. 

No  one  doubts  that  all  Title  I  money  will 
be  used  this  year.  The  big  question  Is:  How 
can  we  achieve  more  effective  utilization  of 
funds  than  was  the  case  last  year? 

Local  districts  are  well  advised  to  Identify 
the  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children 
more  specifically  this  year.  Title  JC  coordina- 
tors are  cautioned  not  to  propose  broad- 
based  projects,  which  are  tantamount  to  gen- 
eral aid  for  all  students.  Cursory  evaluation 
of  Title  I  activities  last  year  Indicated  that 
over  20  million  children  were  served — com- 
pared to  a  five  million  target  group.  And 
there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  target  group  weren't 
served! 

State  agencies  are  being  directed  by  the 
USOE  to  scrutinize  local  project  proposals 
more  carefully.  USOE  has  arranged  for  com- 
puter evaluation  of  all  projects  forwarded  to 
Washington  by  the  states.  Key  factors  will 
be  scanned  and,  where  there  Is  evidence  of 
some  deviation  from  the  program  guidelines, 
the  state  agencies  will  be  called  to  accotint. 
Now,  this  doeen't  mean  that  local  projects 
must  be  entirely  limited  in  coverage  to  edu- 
cationally derived  children  from  low-Income 
families  or  to  the  other  categories  on  which 
eligibility  is  based.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  local  projects  should  obviously  serve — 
as  was  emphasized  time  and  again  last  year — 
high  concentrations  ot  such  children.  Bene- 
fits derived  by  other  children  should  be 
incidental. 

With  the  exception  of  closer  control.  Title 
I  will  follow  essentially  the  same  guidelines 
this  year  as  last  year.  Funding  will  be  sub- 
stantially at  the  same  level.  DeternUnatlon 
of  eligibility  iB  slightly  broadened.  But,  for 
moet  local  districts,  It  will  be  business  as 
usual. 

Local  districts  wUl  still  deal  through  their 
state  agencies  under  Title  I.  However,  if 
there  Is  need  to  clarify  federal  regulations  or 
guidelines  regarding  project  and  program 
implementation.  It  Is  suggested  that  local 
officials  contact: 

The  Division  of  Compensatory  Educa- 
tion, Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  DHEW, 
400  Maryland  Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington. 
DC. 

USOE  now  has  a  moderately  staffed  Title 
I  field  services  branch  operating  out  of 
Washington,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  state  agencies.  Nine  regional  offices 
have  also  been  established  In  major  cities 
across  the  nation.  Each  of  these  offices  is 
headed  by  a  "regional  assistant  commis- 
sioner," who  is  assisted  by  specialists  in  var- 
ious prog^ram  areas. 

Region  1 :  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Build- 
ing, Boston,  Mass. 
(617)   223-6896 

Region  2:    Rm.   1200,  42  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 
(212)  264-4035 

Region  3 :  220  Seventh  St.,  N.E.,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 
(703)   296-1275 

Region  4:   Rm.  404,  50  Seventh  St.,  N.E., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
(404)    526-5087 

Region  6:  Rm.  712,  New  Poet  Office  Build- 
ing, 432  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 
(312)  828-6215 

Region  6:  601  E.  12  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
(816)    274r-3137 

Region  7:  114  Commerce  St.,  Dallas,  Texas 
(214)   74^-2636 

Region   8:    9017  Federal   Office   Building, 
19th  and  Stout  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
(303)   297-3644 

Region  9:  Federal  Office  Btilldlsg,  60  Pul- 
ton St.,  San  Francisco,  CaUf. 
(415)  656-4781 
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Wan  AtaMd  for  Boom  In  1067  districts  will  be  faced  with  a  hardsblp,  If     that  many  local  <llstrlct8  wUl  seek  Immedl- 

PUn  Ahead  for  Boom  m  iwi  and  when  it  happens.  Chances  are  good  that     ate  support  for  remodelling  existing  faclUtie.. 

BSKA  will  truly  come  of  ^«  °««  y*5';  jurisdiction  over  Indian  schools  will  first  be         Considering  the  level  of  funding  and  the 

It  is  estimated  that  Tltie  I  "f «"^«^^;^^  transferred  to  USOE.     After  that,  attempts     time  required  to  develop  state  plans,  it  U 

increase  from  •lti'„^*"l     ,  ^lo-  i^ot^^'  will  be  made  to  place  these  schools  under      expected  that  relatively  few  new  progranu 

tag  fiscal  year  1968  i^^°°}Jf"J^°^:  local  Jurisdiction.  wltU  adequate  federal  aid     wUl  be  initiated  during  the  first  year.    Em- 

Almost  every  state  will  '■<«»'^«  .""  *J?^^  to  reUeve  the  burden.                                            pbasU  will  be  on  expansion  and  Improve- 

approaching  50%  and  «o^«^f  <•"*";".  2  To  relieve  any  local  concern  In  such  an     ment  of  existing  programs  and  planning  for 

their  Title  I  funding  more  *^^  ^'^jf^'  event,  local  districts  can  point  to  the  fact      1967-68.     By  that  time,  the  USOE  wUl  have 

This    increase    wwults    from    two    major  ^^^^  -         ^^^^^  children  involved  will  be      been  reorganized  to  provide  better  coordl- 

amendmenta  to  Tltie  I.                         ^^^  eligible  for  support  under  P.L.  874  and  Pi.     nation  of  all  programs  related  to  education 

Plnrt.  the  low-income  factor  wlU  be  raised  ^jfl^j^j^i  J^^^  federally  affected  areas,     of  ttie  handicapped. 

to  $3,000  "tartlng  next  yew.  ,^      ^jj  ^j^  qualify  for  additional  entitie-         Prior  to  July  1.  1967.  the  Bureau  for  Edu- 

Second,  local  districts  will  '»»7«  *J^«  fP;  ment  under  ESEA  and  "Integration"  of  stu-  cation  and  Training  of  the  Handicapped  will 
tiona  of  calculating  eUglblUty  on  the  oasis  oi  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  somewhat  with  assistance  be  organized  in  the  USOE.  In  aU  probe- 
either  the  state  average  P«LP"P"  J^J^  under  Tltie  IV  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act.  bUity.  this  new  operating  bureau  wUl  replace 
...  the  national  average.  Thus,  to  those  »  ^^^  ^^^  function  now  provided  by  the  ex- 
states  where  the  cost  of  education  Is  betoio  Tttie  vi.  iatA  ^^^^^  ^gj^^  ^^  Disadvantaged  and  Handl- 
the  national  average,  local  districts  can  take  one  of  the  most  significant  provisions  of  capped.  In  the  language  of  the  Act.  the 
the  option  and  derive  a  subetantlaUy  greater  the  ESEA  amendments  of  1966  applies  to  the  jjg^  bureau  will  direct  "programs  and  proj- 
share  of  Tltie  I  funds.  education  of  handicapped  children  and  the     ^^^  related  to  the  education  and  training  of 

An  example  of  the  projected  increases  in  creation    of    a    Bureau    for   Education   and     ^j^^    handicapped    including    programs   and 

Tltie  I  support  is  Indicated  by  the  estimates  Training  of  the  Handicapped  in  the  USOE.     projects  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the 

for  three  states  which  will  each  receive  ap-  of  principal  importance  to  local  districts     handicapped  and  for  research  in  such  educa- 

proxlmately  the  same  aid  during  the  current  u  the  authorization  off  $200  million,  during     y^j^  ^^j  training." 

year:     $21    million.    Next    year     (1967-68).  the  next  two  years,  for  grants  to  the  states         Administration  spokesmen  were  opposed  to 

Maryland  wUl  receive  less  than  $6  mUllon  for  education  of  the  handicapped.     During     ^j^jg   provision  of  the   new  Title  VI.    They 

mcwe  for  Title  I.  Wisconsin,  however,  wUl  the  current  year.  $50  aillllon  will  be  allotted      resented  the  fact  that  Congress  saw  fit  to  get 

receive  over  $11  million  more.    And  Arkansas  to  the  states  In  proportion  to  the  number  of     involved  in  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 

wUl  Itod  Its  Tltie  I  grants  up  by  over  $30  children  ages  3-21.    One  reason  for  the  small      j^ent    of    Health,    Education    and    Welfare 

million.  initial  authorization  Is  that  state  agencies     i^jevT)      Senator    Wayne    Morse    (D-Ore.) 

At  first  glance,  it  might  appear  that  the  must  prepare  a  state  plan,  prior  to  seeking     ^.^jj^^  particular  attention  to  this  situation 

educationally  deprived  children  from  low-  grants.                                                   .   .,,  „           on  the  floor  of  the  Senate : 

income    famUies    in    Maryland    are    betog  The  state  plan  must  provide  for  initiating.         ..j^  happens   to  be  the  responsibility  of 

penalized.    Not  so.    The  average  per  pupil  expanding   or  improving   special   education     Qongjess    imder  our  Constitution,  to  pa» 

cost   of   education  is  already   substantially  programs  for  handicapped  children.    By  defl-     legislation  providing  for  the  make-up  of  the 

higher  to  Maryland  than  to  Arkansas.  nltion,  "handicapped  ohUdren"  includes  chll-      agencies,  the  procedures  they  are  to  follow 

It  U  the  totent  of  Congress  to  provide  help  dren  who  are:    mentally  retarded,  hard  of     and  the  divisions  and  bureaus  that  are  to  be 

where  the  need  is  greatest.  hearing,     deaf,     speecih     impaired,     visually     established  therein.    If  the  President  doesn't 

This  new  provision  of  Title  I  permltttog  handicapped,  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled     j^^^  ^^  legislation,  he  can  veto  it." 
calculation  of  grant  entltiement  on  the  basU  or  health  impaired  in  some  other  way.                  qj  course.  Senator  Morse  was  correct.    And 
of  national  average  costs  was  a  hard-fought  This  new  program  is  Identified  as  Title  VI     ^^^   President   didn't   veto   the   legislation. 
batUe  to  Congress.    Apparentty,  this  stogie  of  ESEA.    There  Is.  however,  no  change  In  the     g^^  ^^^  situation  does  indicate  the  complex- 
amendment  is  the  price  paid  for  holding  off  intent  of  Title  I— I.e..  that  handicapped  chll-     j.     ^^  ^j^^  bureaucracy  charged  with  oper- 
on  the  increase  in  the  low-tocome  factor  dren  should  benefit  from  Title  I  projects,     atlng  federal  aid  to  education, 
until  next  year.    The  significance  is  great:  Handicapped   children  are   not  counted,   as                                    „„„j.,„,* 
Nbw  that  the  option  Is  on  the  books,  the  such,  in  determtolng  Tltie  I  eligibility  but                                    Headstart 
wide    dlsoarlty    to    the    cost    of    education  -ntle  I  projects  are  supposed  to  provide  for         One  of  the  most  popular  programs  tolti- 
amons  vartoua  states  should  slowly  narrow,  them.                                                                        ated  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

wi«.  the  knowledee  of   what's  to  come  Title  VI  provides  an  added  allowance  of     has  been  Operation  Head  Start,  serving  pre- 

n.it  veM    flscallv    1«»1  districts  can  plan  975,000.  or  5%  of  the  total  state  allotment,      school    children.    Congress    has   authorized 

7.^«Vrt- war  urtth'relatlve  certatotv     Up  to  for  administration  of  the  handicapped  pro-      continuation  and  expansion  of  Head  Start 

1^  of  tills  vea?8  Brant  or  $2,000,  can  be  dl-  grams  at  the  state  level.    It  Is  apparent  that     during  tiie  current  year.    But  tiie  picture 

t,ui*^    tn    future    DlanntoK     Thus     with  local  school  officials  should  be  aware  of  prog-     isn't   all  sunshine  and  light.    There  have 

e^h  tune  and  some  mon^'  to  do  the  Job.  ress  being  made  In  dervelopment  of  the  state     been  significant  and  substantial     conflicts 

1,^  «^clals  should  be  able  to  develop  truly  plan,  to  protect  their  ovm  Interests.                      between  local  community  action  programs 

e^plary  projects   for   the   1967-63   school  now   ifs  portioned  <mt— $3,200,000,000          ^"^^  1°<=*1  ^''^°°^  officials  regarding  this  pro- 

y«*r-                                             .  .       ^      ...  Congress  has  authorized  $3.2  billion  to  be     ^^J^r-tlon  Head  Start  is  nrlmarUv  totended 

in  making  plans,  take  special  note  of  the  ^  ^^^  elementary-secondary  education  in     to  SCTvTflve- and  ri^ea^-old^esih^l  c^ 

fact  that,  to  1967-68.  the  location  of  high  ^^  ^^^^          igg,.    ^he  chart  below  shows     £""1°^    ^„ertv-JmdMn  ^ 

cancentratims  of  low-income  families  may  ^ow  this  amount  bwaks  down  under  the     Sues  °^th^lLScrrf  Tess   toa^^^ 

be  different.    Witii  the  inclusion  of  children  ^^jor  legislation.                                                      pef  year      Sxe«  ^no  ^  and  fast  nOe 

"T  '^^^  t'^^Var^t"  ^"nrobawy  N°*«  *^^*  •'"^  ''"'*"^  »*  **^''  "•^°"'^*,  V.      L  tJ  ^tivlTTefand  SSiJSSSs^f  i^mvldul 

and    $3,000.     target    areas     vrtll    probably  thorlzed;  considerably  less  was  appropriated     projecta.    Among  activities  which  have  been 

broaden.                                            ♦,♦„.„  initially.    But  the  chances  are  that  the  full     gcheduled  during  the  past  two  years  are: 

Taktog  these  additional  students  into  ac-  amount  will  be  made  available ...  and  then     introduction  to  coloring  and  picture  books; 

count^nand  also  additional  students  quaUfy-  ^^e.                                                                        exposure  to  educational  toys  £nd  Just  plain 

*°^,  "^1".  tJ^~?,!S,.^rtom7^^our  or^  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act        "toy"  toys:   field  trips:  supervised  play  pe- 

as3£'HBSirS  |S|:— — ::::''-S|S:r  ^^^^ExSC 

following  through  with  pla^  made  last  and     Tltie  m  „ ^l^^'Z     complete  Jurl^ction  over  HeLl  Start  pro- 

thls  year.    Next  year.  It's  likely  that  a  new     Z^JJe  W - loooo'ooo     grams,  since  tills  U  an  educational  activity. 

ODurse  Of  action  must  be  develop<sd^    Kit     Tltie  V     _ |!'JSJ'J22     in  most  Instances.  Head  Start  projects  do 

happens  to  agree  with  your  original  forecast.     Tltie  VI* 6l,500.0OO     ^^^^^^^    ^^^^     personnel     and     facUltleB. 

so  much  the  letter.  School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas     rj^^^  have  been  cases,  however,  where,  for 

Education  of  Indian  Children  Public  Law  874 432.000,000     one  reason  or  another,  such  projects  have 

There  are  straws  to  the  wind  that  todicate     Public  Law  815 58,000,000     been    operated    entirely    outside    of    local 

that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  De-     Adult  Education  Act 40,  000,  000     schools. 

partment  of  the  Interior  may  be  gotog  out  of     National  Teacher  Corps 7. 500. 000         During  the  comtog  year,  it  Is  estimated 

the  education  business.    Title  I  of  EBEIA  has  Vocational  Education  Act...        225.000.000     that  some  800.000   preschool   children  wlU 

already  been  amended  to  provide  for  direct     NDEA  title  HI 90.000,000     participate  to  Head  Start  projects,  two-thirds 

grants  to  aid  Indian  chUdren  attending  fed-      Operation  Headstart., 352.000.000     of  them  In  eight-week  summer  sessions.   The 

eially  operated  schools.    Congress,  in  so  do-  Library  Services  and  Con-                                      increased  emphasis  on  year-round  projects 

tog,  directed  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs        struction  Act , 75,000.000     comes  toto  direct  conflict  with  provisions  of 

to  carefuUy  evaluate  Its  educational  actlvl-  ,„„„  ,.^.    „„„,                                                     lltle  I,  ESEA.  which  also  authorizes  special 

ties.  '                                                          projects  for  five-year-old  preschool  students 

Local  districts  may  well  be  faced.  In  the  Title  VI  funds  can  be  used  for  all  expenses      (normally  kindergarten  age) . 
not-too-dlstant   future,   with   the   need   to  related  to  the  education  of  handicapped  chll-         Of  course,  lltie  I  regulations  require  co- 
integrate  some  Indian   schools  Into   their  dren.  Including  acquisition  of  special  equip-     operation  with  local   OEO-CAP  groups  to 
systems.     This  won't  be  a  crash  program,  ment  and,  where  necessary,  construction  of     planntog  programs.    But  the  basic  problem 
however,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  local  additional  school  facilities.    It  is  expected     of  fundamental  responsibiUty  for  education 
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of  preschool  students  remains  unresolved. 
Congressional  spokesmen  todicate  that,  next 
year.  Head  Start  will  be  transferred  from 
OEO  to  USOE  and  the  matter  will  be  settled, 
■mey  point  to  the  transfer  of  the  work-study 
program  In  1965  and  the  adult  basic  educa- 
tion program  this  year  as  significant  prece- 
dents. 

With  this  in  mind,  local  districts  that  have 
not  been  involved  too  extensively  in  Head 
Start  had  better  take  some  precautionary 
steps.  Considering  ntle  I  of  ESEA  and  its 
flve-year-old  program  level,  the  three-year- 
old  level  under  Title  VI  for  handicapped 
children  and  Head  Start's  preschool  gnroup, 
school  enrollment  could  well  experience  an 
increase  of  10%  or  more  in  some  districts. 

For  the  present.  Inquiries  regarding  Head 
Start  should  be  directed  through  the  local 
Community  Action  Program  group.  If,  for 
some  reason,  no  local  CAP  organization  is 
active  In  your  community,  contact  can  be 
made  with  the  regional  office  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  or  with  Operation 
Head  Start,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

It's  too  late  to  apply  for  support  of  year- 
round  projects  during  the  current  school  year 
but  applications  are  being  processed  for  1967 
summer  programs  and  plans  can  be  made, 
now,  for  year-round  projects  during  1967-68. 
Even  If  Head  Start  is  eventually  transferred 
tx]  the  nsOE,  OEO  actions  or  recommenda- 
tions will  doubtless  be  honored. 

Funding  for  Operation  Head  Start  Is  cur- 
rently authorized  under  Title  II  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  For  the  current 
year,  $352  million  has  been  earmarked  for 
this  preschool  program.  This  Is  substantially 
less  than  recommended  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee but  it  will  permit  continuation  of 
Head  Start  activities  at  the  same  level,  with 
possible  expansion,  as  last  year. 

These  funds  are  not  allocated  by  state  or 
school  district.  Individual  projects  are  ap- 
proved and  funded  on  their  own  merit. 

Teacher  Corps 

It  is  difficult  to  determine,  at  this  early 
date,  whether  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
WlU  be  primarily  a  traimng  program  for 
teachers  or  a  program  to  support  compensa- 
tory education  for  economically  disadvan- 
taged children.  One  thing  Is  sure:  The 
Corps,  pronounced  dead  by  many  earlier  this 
year.  Is  off  and  running,  after  all.  with  $7.5 
million  appropriated  during  the  closing  hours 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

Even  though  it  hadn't  officially  commenced 
activity  In  the  field  as  of  October  31.  the 
Corps  had  already  gathered  enough  news- 
paper clippings  to  publish  a  100-page  book 
acclaiming  its  reception  across  the  country. 
If  nothing  else  happens.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
the  Teacher  Corps  will  be  one  of  the  most 
publicized  of  the  new  aid-to-education  pro- 
grams. But,  educational  results  are  expected, 
too. 

The  1,300  Teacher  Corps  volunteers  now  on 
duty  have  already  evidenced  their  dedica- 
tion by  devoting  an  average  of  12  hours  dally, 
six  days  a  week,  as  unpaid  "obeervers"  since 
school  started  in  September.  The  recent  ap- 
propriation of  $7.5  million  will,  however,  pro- 
vide them  with  salaries  for  the  balance  of 
the  current  school  year.  (But  this  is  a  two- 
year  program  and  funds  have  yet  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  expenses  beyond  June.  1967.) 

Some  13,000  applicants  sought  the  1.600 
spaces  available  for  preservlce  training  last 
summer.  Of  the  1,600  experienced  teachers 
and  new  college  graduates  who  completed 
preservlce  tralntog,  only  15%  left  when  no 
funds  were  available  to  start  paying  their 
salaries  to  September.  The  rematolng  1,300 
Corps  members  accepted  the  risk  and  traveled 
to  their  assignments  ...  at  their  own  expense. 

Now  they  are  working  in  teams  headed  by  a 

veteran  teacher  and  including  three  to  five 

Interns.    Three-quarters    of    these    interns 

graduated  from  college  with  a  major  In  some 
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field  other  than  education.  By  arrangement 
with  61  colleges  and  universities,  these  to- 
terns  will  continue  their  academic  programs 
for  the  next  two  years,  earntog  graduate 
degrees  in  education. 

The  Teacher  Corps  teams  have  been  as- 
signed to  over  500  local  school  districts  to  41 
states.  In  every  instance,  they  are  under 
jurisdiction  of  local  school  offlcials  and  they 
are  paid  at  the  lowest  prevailing  salary  scale. 
In  some  cases  the  teams  have  even  been  as- 
signed to  cover  several  one-room  school  sys- 
tems, riding  circuit  from  one  to  another  or 
rotating  assignments  among  the  group. 

Dependtog  on  their  accomplishments  this 
year,  and  the  outlook  is  bright,  local  offlcials 
may  find  that  the  Teacher  Corps  Is  one  excel- 
lent way  of  helping  to  1)  meet  the  teacher 
shortage,  and  2)  meet  the  special  needs  of  de- 
prived children.  Corps  members  are  only  as- 
signed to  schools  with  high  concentrations  of 
children  from  low-tocome  families.  Their 
basic  contract  calls  for  two  years  of  service. 
Their  salaries  are  paid  by  local  districts,  with 
the  funds  provided  by  the  Corps.  Thus  It  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  ways  of  meeting  the 
teacher  shortage. 

Of  more  than  passing  Interest  Ls  the  fact 
that  the  corps  plans  to  place  Increased  em- 
phasis on  recruiting  Interns  with  degrees  in 
fields  other  than  education.  The  reason  is 
very  simple:  Education  majors  tend  to  enter 
teaching  anyway  and  the  objective  is  to 
create  more  qualified  teachers. 

In  planning  for  projects  under  lltie  I  of 
ESEA  to  be  implemented  next  year,  consider 
the  Teacher  Corps  resources. 

Preliminary  toqulries  can  be  directed  to: 
The  National  Teacher  Corps,  Bureau  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education.  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  DHEW,  400  Maryland  Avenue, 
S.W..  Washington,  D.C. 

PART     2.     EDUCATIONAL     RESOtlBCES 

Virtually  all  federal  aid  for  specific  pro- 
grams provides  for  the  acquisition  of  mate- 
rials and  equipment.  A  large  share  of  ESEA, 
Title  I  funds — a  disproportionately  large 
share,  some  say — has  been  directed  to  the 
purchase  of  equipment,  materials  and  sup- 
plies. But  even  before  this  source  of  funds 
became  available,  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  was  channeling  funds  toto  local 
districts  to  support  equipment  purchases. 
NDEA  Is  still  a  major  source  of  support  for 
local  districts.  Part  2  of  this  report  brtogs 
you  up  to  date  on  all  major  sources  of  aid  for 
resource  materials  and  equipment. 


Title  II,  ESEA 

The  greatest  support  for  acquisition  of  new 
educational  resources  is  being  generated  by 
Title  II  of  ESEA.  During  the  current  year, 
$128.75  million  will  be  allocated  to  the  states 
for  the  purchase  of  teztboolcs,  reference 
works  and  other  published  materials,  toclud- 
Ing  various  audiovisual  materials.  Congress 
authorized  a  25%  Increase  In  Title  II  fund- 
ing this  year  but  also  provided  stricter  con- 
trol for  state  plans. 

A  total  of  $125  million  vrill  be  distributed 
to  the  states,  in  proportion  to  enrollment  In 
public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  state.  The  balance  of  $3.75 
million  will  be  allocated  to  outlytog  areas  and 
for  schools  operated  by  the  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Defense.  These  funds  are  in- 
tended to  finance  purchase  or  other  acquisi- 
tion of  library  resources  for  use  by  pupils  and 
teachers.  There  is  no  direct  allocation  to 
local  school  districts.  Local  districts  may, 
however,  be  designated  as  depositories  for 
such  library  resources,  according  to  the  state 
plan. 

After  a  year's  experience,  state  agencies  are 
now  being  required  to  set  forth  more  specific 
criteria  for  the  purchase  and  allocation  of 
library  resources  acquired  with  Title  II  funds. 
There  have  been  charges  that  Title  n  pro- 
grams suffered  from  Inadequate  planning  and 
control  last  year.  As  a  potot  of  fact,  some 
plans  were  approved  by  committees  to  which 


no  library  specialist  had  been  appointed.  It 
is  also  true  the  USOE's  organizational  struc- 
ture and  staff  have  provided  little  coordtoa- 
tion  in  this  area. 

Perhaps  this  condition  vrill  improve  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  new  provision  to  lltie  n  which 
calls  for  appropriate  coordination  at  state 
and  local  levels  between  Title  n  programs 
and  activities  being  carried  out  under  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act.  This 
directive  is  long  overdue.  Such  coordination 
was  recommended  to  SM's  first  "Schoolman's 
guide  to  federal  aid— Part  I"  (See  SM 
June,  '65). 

LSCA 
No  one  can  challenge  the  fact  that  stu- 
dents are  residents  of  the  community.  Nor 
is  there  any  doubt  that  public  libraries  are 
intended  to  serve  all  residents  of  the  com- 
munity. Thus,  public  libraries  should  serve 
students.    Simple? 

Yes.  it  is  simple.  Yet,  for  some  reason, 
there  has  long  been  an  attitude  that  school 
and  public  library  functions  are  so  different 
that  never  the  twato  should  meet.  Now. 
Congress  has  directed  closer  coordination. 

Recent  amendment  of  PubUc  Law  88-269, 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
(LSCA).  provides  authorization  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $275  million  during  the  next 
five  years  for  extendtog  local  library  serv- 
ices— in  accordance  with  sfofe  plans. 

A  total  of  $35  mllUon  will  be  available  for 
matching  grants  to  the  states  this  year. 

In  addition,  $300  million  has  been  author- 
ized over  the  next  five  years  for  Ubrary  con- 
struction. Of  this  amount.  $40  million  has 
been  authorized  for  matching  construction 
grants  during  the  current  year. 

In  many  states,  master  plans  governing 
Title  II  of  ESEA  and  LSCA  are  developed  by 
the  same  agency.  If  not  the  same  todlvlduals. 
Unfortunately,  local  school  districts  usually 
have  no  direct  influence  on  these  plans  but 
must  abide  by  the  results. 

Between  the  two  programs,  over  $200  mil- 
lion is  available  for  school  and  library  ma- 
terials, services  and  construction.  Consider- 
ing the  dearth  of  library  resources,  it  is  criti- 
cally important  that  there  be  no  duplication 
of  effort — but  Instead  the  closest  possible  co- 
ordtoatlon  and  cooperation.  Local  pressure 
at  the  state  level  can  do  no  harm,  could  do 
much  good. 

NDEA 
The  eight-year-old  NDEA  equipment 
grant  program  is  still  gotog  strong  with  an 
authorization  of  $90  mllUon  for  the  current 
year.  Actually.  NDEA  will,  as  usual,  gen- 
erate acquisition  of  a  far  greater  amount  to 
actual  equipment  purchases — as  a  result  of 
the  matching  funds  requirements.  This  re- 
quirement has  restricted  some  districts  from 
participating  .  .  .  but  NDEA  fimds  haven't 
gone  begging. 

There  was  a  move,  earlier  this  year,  to  cut 
NDEA  funding  on  the  premise  that  ESEA 
could  now  fill  the  need.  The  assumption  was, 
of  course  incorrect,  and  the  program  re- 
mains in  force.  Actually,  the  more  affluent 
local  districts,  with  little  ESEA  entltiement 
are  deriving  more  support  from  NDEA  than 
was  previously  possible.  As  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts pass  up  matching  grants,  more  funds 
become  available  to  districts  that  can  afford 
matching  dollars. 

Tltie  in  of  NDEA  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  federal-state-local  matching  grant 
programs.  Allotments  are  made  to  the  states 
on  the  basis  of  school-age  population  and 
average  tocome.  Local  districts  can  obtain 
assistance  for  acqusition  of  laboratory  equip- 
ment, AV  materials  and  equipment,  and  cer- 
tato  published  materials,  as  well  as  test 
grading  equipment.  NDEA  matching  grants 
cannot  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  consum- 
able supplies  or  textbooks.  But  the  cost  of 
minor  remodeUng,  Incidental  to  use  of  ap- 
proved equipment  purchases,  can  be  de- 
frayed. 
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It  IB  apparent  that  there  wUl  be  repeated 
efforts  to  cut  funding  authorlzatlona  for  Title 
TTT  of  NDjEA.  especially  as  fui»dlng  of  Title  I 
of  ESEA  Increases.  But  leaders  of  both  C3on- 
greesional  committees  concerned  with  this 
legislation  are  quick  to  emphasize  that  NDEA 
and  ESEA  aren't  concerned  with  the  same  ob- 
JecUves.  UntU  there  Is  a  general  aid-to- 
education  measiuw,  which  provides  adequate 
support  for  all  schools,  ITOEA  grants  will 
doubUess  conUnue  to  provide  local  districts 
with  assistance  In  equipment  acquisition. 
ETV 
Matching  grants  for  modlflcatlon,  acqulal- 
Uon  or  construction  of  educational  television 
broadcasting  faculties  have  dried  up. 

The  $32  million  authorized  under  Pi.  87- 
447,  the  Pederal  Communications  Act,  has 
been  disbursed  or  obUgated  to  cover  applica- 
tions already  received  by  the  ETV  Branch  of 
the  Bureau  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion (USOK) .  ^      , 

This  doesn't  mean  an  end  to  federal  sup- 
port for  ETV  facilities.  On  the  contrary, 
activity  under  this  program  has  been  so 
heavy,  during  the  past  couple  of  years,  that 
an  expanded  ETV  faculties  act  U  expected  to 
pass  Congress  next  year. 

Under  the  circumstances,  local  districts  are 
urged  to  file  new  applications  under  the  exist- 
ing program  as  evidence  of  interest  and  in- 
tention. In  so  doing,  appUcants  wlU  stlU 
have  to  be  guided  by  the  one  mUllon  dollar 
state  grant  limit  and  the  50%  matching 
funds  requirement. 

But  there  is  every  Indication  that  the  new 
ETV  PacUiUes  Act  wUl  include  more  liberal 
matching  funds  provisions  and  wlU  authorize 
■ulBcient  money  to  substantlaUy  Increase  the 
state  grant  limit.  Testimony  already  pre- 
sented to  Congress  has  called  for  a  76%  fed- 
eral share  of  new  construction  and  an  initial 
authorization  of  $100  million  to  fill  the  Im- 
mediate need. 

One  possible  alternative,  U  you  want  help 
for  ETV  now,  U  to  apply  for  support  under 
•ntle  in  of  ESEA.  ETV  certainly  qualifies 
as  a  supplementary  education  service.  An- 
other alternative:  seek  a  cooperative  effort 
with  an  adjacent  college,  which  can  obtoln 
funds  for  limited  closed-circuit  ETV  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Curriculum 
Virtually  every  federal  agency  has  de- 
veloped Information  and/or  education  pro- 
grams that  explain  (or  "pubUclze")  their 
function.  This  la  often  excellent  cur- 
rlciilum  material.  Obvious  soiirces  of  such 
programs:  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Interior,  Commerce  and  Labor  as  weU  as  the 
Atonic  Energy  Commission  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Any  attempt  to  list  aU  of  the  avaUable  pro- 
grams and  services  wo\ild  fall  far  short  of 
the  mark.  Why  not  simply  pick  any  sub- 
ject for  which  you  or  your  staff  would  Uke 
special  currlculimi  material  and  contact  the 
appropriate  federal  department  or  agency. 
Inquiries  directed  to  the  "Information  Offi- 
cer" in  care  of  the  agency  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  will  be  channeled  to  the  proper  ofBce 
and  will  reduce  delay. 

Surplus  equipment 
As  In  the  past,  a  frequently  overlooked 
source  of  equipment  and  materials  for  edu- 
cational purposes  will  again  be  provided  un- 
der the  Pederal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act.  A  fantastic  array  of  gov- 
ernment surplus  equipment  Is  distributed 
by  regional  representatives  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Utilization  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Por  the  most  part,  this  surplus  property 
can  best  be  used  to  support  school  science 
programs  or  vocational  education  activities. 
Surplus  Items  can  be  selected  at  distribu- 
tion centers  maintained  by  appropriate  sUte 
agencies.  This  surplus  material  is  available 
only  to  pubUc  agencies  for  educational, 
health  and  clvU  defense  purposes. 
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HEW's  Division  of  Surplus  Property  UtiU- 
zation  has  often  emphasized  the  beneflta 
that  this  program  can  afford  school  science 
programs.  Special  attention  has  been 
drawn,  for  example,  \o  the  cost  of  many  of 
the  components  used  In  high  school  science 
projects.  Many  of  tbe  needed  components 
can  be  found  in  surplus  or  damaged  gov- 
ernment equipment.  Sometimes,  an  obsolete 
government  assembly  will  include  parts  that 
a  school  could  never  afford  to  buy  on  the 
open  market.  Through  the  surplxis  prop- 
erty program,  however,  these  parts  may  be 
obtained — toithout  cost. 

Surplus  shop  equipment  and  machinery 
can  be  obtained  for  tmde  and  vocational  pro- 
grams. Complete  wood-working  and  metal- 
worUng  shops  have  been  equipped  by  some 
schools  with  surplus  materials.  Printing 
eqvUpment  and  automotive  materials  have 
also  found  their  way  Into  surplus  property 
distribution  centers. 

If  your  school  district  hasn't  designated  a 
representative  to  keep  track  of  this  resource, 
the  time  to  do  it  is  now.  If  you  don't  know 
who  to  contact  at  the  state  level,  direct  an 
Inquiry  to  the  Division  of  Surplus  Property 
UtUlzatlon,  DHEW.  Washington,  D.C.  They 
wUl  send  you  a  list  of  state  representatives 
and  regional  distribution  centers,  along  with 
instructions  for  getting  on  the  surplus  prop- 
erty mailing  list. 

PART  3.  IMPACTED  AREA  AD) 

After  the  events  of  the  past  year,  no  one 
can  challenge  the  fact  that  Public  Law  81-874 
has  become  the  cornerstone  of  general  fed- 
eral aid  to  education. 

Just  to  clarify  tht  situation,  the  original 
PX.  81-874,  now  Title  I,  provides  school  as- 
sistance in  federal!/  affected  area  (SAFA), 
Title  II  of  P.L.  81-874  is  actually  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Bducation  Act  of  1965. 

There  are  those  i*  government  who  were 
of  the  opinion  thai  ESEA  would  supplant 
the  need  for  SAFA.     But  they  learned  other- 
Wise,  as  the  record  shows. 
SAFA 
In  January,  efforts  were  made  to  reduce 
SAFA  payments  on  the  premise  that  all  local 
school   districts   should    assume   partial   re- 
sponsibility for   the  education  of  students 
from     federally     comnected     families.    The 
recommended  level  of  support  for  SAFA  pay- 
ments to  local  school  districts  was  severely 
slashed. 
And  then  the  battle  started. 
In  the  end,  SAFA  advocates  won.    Con- 
gress authorized  an  Increase  in  SAFA  fund- 
ing— to  $432  miUlon.     In  addition,  ellglblUty 
requirements  were  liberalized,  rather  than 
restricted.    Now,  any  school  district  with  as 
many   as   400   federally   connected   pupils — 
regardless  of  the  percentage  of  total  enroll- 
ment— WlU  be  eligible  for  apply  to  SAFA  aid. 
This  new  provision  benefits  larger  school  dis- 
tricts.   Smaller  districts  are  still  guided  by 
the  lO-pupU  minimtim  and  3%  factor.     {See 
"A  schoolman's  guide  to  federal  aid— Part  I." 
SM  June  '65,  page  108.) 

Thus  over  4,000  local  school  districts  will 
continue  to  receive  payments,  ranging  from 
$1,000  to  over  $1  mUUon  annually.  A  few 
districts  are  eligible  for  the  first  time  this 
year  as  a  result  of  the  liberalized  eligibility 
requirements.  The  amount  for  which  a 
single  district  is  ellflble  this  year  varies  from 
last  year,  however,  due  to  the  mobility  of 
federal  employees. 

Amendment  of  P.L.  81-874  also  provides 
some  small  varlatloBi  in  calculating  the  local 
contribution  rate,  starting  next  year.  The 
new  provision  provides  for  a  system  of  group- 
ing generally  comparable  districts  within  the 
state,  so  that  the  local  contribution  rate  of 
each  district  withto  the  group  wlU  be  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  of  the  entire 
group.  The  local  contribution  rate  must  still 
be  as  high  as  one-half  the  state  or  national 
per  pupil  cost.  It  Is  expected  that  local  con- 
tribution rates  will  average  almoet  $300  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years. 
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The  fuU  contribution  rate  wiU  continue  to 
be  paid  for  pupils  who  reside  on  federal  prop- 
erty  and  whose  parents  are  employed  on  fed- 
eral  property.  Both  conditions  must  be  mtt 
to  qualify  for  the  full  contribution  rate. 

One-half  of  the  contribution  rate  will  be 
paid  when  only  one  of  the  conditions  ob- 
tains— i.e.,  when  either  pupils  reside  on  fed- 
eral property  or  parents  are  employed  on 
federal  property.  In  this  category,  local  of- 
flcials  should  Include  children  of  servicemen, 
regardless  of  where  the  child  resides  or  where 
the  servlcenuin-parent  is  assigned.  This  U 
a  new  provision. 

Local  districts  across  the  country  are  now 
in  the  process  of  gathering  information  on 
which  to  base  entlUement  for  SAFA.  This 
preliminary  survey  is  used  to  document  the 
district's  appUcation  for  financial  assistance 
for  operating  expenses  during  the  current 
year.  Form  RSP-1  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  by  March  31. 

Next  spring,  local  districts  must  complete 
another  survey  and  file  a  final  report  (Form 
BSP-3)  no  later  than  September  30.  Botb 
the  application  and  final  report  are  for- 
warded to  Washington  through  the  state  de- 
partment of  education.  The  state  agency 
serves  as  liaison  and  provides  assistance  in 
this  program  but  aU  payments  are  made  di- 
rectly to  the  local  school  district  by  tbe 
government. 

Provisions  of  SAFA  designed  to  meet  tem- 
porary conditions  remain  in  force.  A  few 
school  districts  will  be  eligible  for  short- 
term  aid,  as  a  result  of  Increased  government 
activity  not  involving  federal  property. 
Other  districts  will  benefit  from  gradually 
decreasing  support,  resulting  from  a  sharp 
drop  in  eligibility,  (when  a  federal  installa- 
tion Is  closed,  for  example).  In  addition, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  certain 
discretionary  powers  to  counter  conditions 
which  otherwise  defeat  the  intent  of  the 
law.  If  you  feel  there  is  a  special  condition 
which  should  qualify  your  district  for  SAFA 
support,  contact  the  federally  Impcwted  area 
specialist  In  your  state  education  agency. 
Construction 
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In  addition  to  furnishing  assistance  tat 
operating  expexises,  SAFA  is  also  in  the  con- 
struction business  under  authority  of  PI, 
81-815.  Two  school  construction  program* 
are  authorized  by  PX..  815.  The  first  Is  di- 
rected to  unhoused  federally  connected  chll- 
dren.  The  second,  initiated  only  last  year, 
Is  directed  to  major  disaster  areas. 

Regulations  governing  school  construction 
for  unhoused  federally  connected  chUdren 
remain  unchanged,  except  for  a  requirement 
that  special  attention  be  directed  to  facili- 
ties for  handicapped  chUdren.  In  the  future, 
all  construction  plans  Involving  Pi.  815  as- 
sistance must  be  accessible  to,  and  usable 
by,  handicapped  children.  VSOE  will  short- 
ly announce  regulations  prescribing  what 
constitutes  such  minimum  school  facilities. 
Eligibility  Is  still  based  on  an  increase  In 
federally  affected  pupils,  as  reflected  by  aver- 
age dally  attendance  (ADA) ,  of  at  least  20  In 
number  and  5%  of  ADA.  This  Increase  must 
be  calculated  after  the  local  district  has  ab- 
sorbed the  normal  annual  Increase  in  ADA— 
currently  set  at  3.5%. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  SAFA  construction 
grant,  local  districts  must  provide  evidence 
that  the  required  increase  In  federally  con- 
nected ADA  has  occurred  within  a  two-year 
period.  Local  officials  may  stUl  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  overlapping  two-year  provi- 
sion. Thus  the  current  school  year,  196&-67, 
may  be  coupled  with  last  year  or  next  year 
In  supporting  eligibility.  * 

Categories  of  federally  connected  pupiu 
are  described  In  the  same  manner  under 
P.L.  874  and  P.L.  815.  Construction  grants 
are  based  on  95%  federal  contribution  tot 
students  residing  on  federal  Property*™ 
whose  parents  are  also  employed  on  federal 
property.  A  50%  contribution  rate  is  aUowea 
for  students  who  reside  on  federal  property 


or  whose  parent  is  employed  on  federal  prop- 
erty. Both  categories  of  chUdren  can  be 
oounted  in  estabUsbing  the  required  5%  In- 
crease but  the  appropriate  contribution  rate 
U  applied  for  the  number  In  each  category. 

For  information  concerning  possible  eUgi- 
blllty  for  a  SAFA  construction  grant,  con- 
tact the  Impacted  area  specialist  at  yoiu*  state 
education  agency.  A  preliminary  Inquiry 
win  bring  a  copy  of  the  current  regiUations 
and  instructions  for  filing  Form  RSF-2,  ap- 
plication for  a  construction  grant.  This 
application  is  forwarded  through  the  state 
education  agency  to  USOE's  Division  of 
School  Assistance  In  FederaUy  Affected  Areas. 
If  approved,  the  construction  grant  Is  award- 
ed directly  to  tbe  local  district. 
Disaster 

Late  in  1965,  Congress  amended  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  to  provide  emergency  aid 
for  schools  damaged  or  destroyed  by  major 
disasters.  This  new  program  has  already 
proven  its  worth  in  numerous  school  districts 
•cross  the  country — districts  hit  by  flood, 
drought,  fire,  hurricane,  earthquake  and 
other  catastrophes  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  Justify  help  from  the  federal  government. 

Fortunately,  this  program  is  unencimibered 
by  complex  formulas  and  Involved  proce- 
dures. There  are  three  primary  requirements 
that  quaUfy  a  district  for  this  disaster  aid. 

First,  the  governor  of  the  state  must  certify 
tbe  need  for  disaster  assistance  and  pledge 
tbe  expenditure  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
local  and  state  funds. 

Second,  there  must  be  proof  of  loss,  in 
that  school  facilities  have  been  so  severely 
damaged  as  to  require  reconstruction  or 
restoration. 

Third,  application  for  school  disaster  aid 
must  be  filed  within  90  days  of  the  date  the 
area  was  designated  as  a  disaster  area. 

Two  forms  or  types  of  disaster  aid  are 
available: 

1.  Under  amendment  of  PX.  874,  funds  are 
available  for  school  operating  expenses  and 
for  the  cost  of  replacing  materials,  equip- 
ment and  supplies. 

2.  P.L.  815  was  amended  to  provide  grants 
for  replacement  or  restoration  of  school 
buildings. 

In  both  Instances,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  local  and  state  agencies  are  expected  to 
contribute  as  much  support  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  local  contribution  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant with  respect  to  construction.  Local 
districts  certainly  should  have  some  Insur- 
ance coverage,  perhaps  a  depreciation  reserve 
and  possibly  proceeds  from  a  bond  issue 
earmarked  for  construction,  all  of  which  can 
be  directed  at  the  replacement  or  restoration 
of  facilities  destroyed  by  natural  disaster. 

Even  If  such  resources  are  available,  how- 
ever, the  actual  "cash"  may  not  be  obtain- 
able on  short  notice.  In  this  event,  TTSOE 
Will  advance  the  funds  to  replace  facilities, 
subject  to  repayment  at  a  future  date.  There 
Is  no  basic  restriction  on  the  amount  of 
disaster  aid  which  can  be  used  for  a  single 
facility.  But  one  thing  Is  clear:  Dont  plan 
on  building  a  country  club  school  to  replace 
a  one-room  schoolhouae.  Moderation  and 
reason  must  prevaU. 

As  soon  as  an  applicant  school  district's 
formal  request  for  construction  aid  has  been 
approved,  DSOE  wUl  advance  10%  of  the  cost 
of  construction.  These  funds  are  to  defray 
construction  plans  and  other  preliminary 
activities.  After  the  final  plans  and  specifi- 
cations have  been  ai^roved,  the  balance  of 
the  funds  Is  promptly  paid. 

The  amount  available  for  operation  and 
acquisition  of  equipment,  materials  and  sup- 
plies Is  also  flexible.  The  need  la  established 
by  negotiation  between  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral officials.  The  basic  allowance  Is  eetab- 
Ilshed  for  the  year  during  which  the  disaster 
occurred.  But  continuing  support  is  avail- 
oWe  for  the  three  succeeding  years.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  basic  grant  can  be  paid  the 


second  year;   60%  the  third  year;  and  25% 
the  fourth  year. 

Continuation  of  this  support,  bowev«:,  is 
not  automatic.  The  need  must  be  established 
during  annual  review  of  existing  conditions. 

Shared  revenues 

Virtually  every  taxing  authority  outside  of 
the  federal  government  Is  looking  for  more 
property  to  assess.  If  all  federal  property 
was  assessed  as  private  property  and  taxed 
accordingly,  local  tax  rates  could  be  sharply 
reduced  in  many  conununltles.  Obviously, 
this  isn't  going  to  happen.  But  the  federal 
government  has  taken  steps  to  reduce  the  Im- 
pact of  Its  vast  holdings  in  certain  areas. 

The  federal  government  controls  approxi- 
mately 800  million  acres  of  land  across  the 
country,  encompassing  over  15,000  different 
properties.  Most  of  this  land  Is  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Much  of  the  federal  property  i.s  leased 
to  private  Interests  for  mining,  grazing,  tim- 
ber, etc. 

The  federal  government  derives  an  in- 
come from  this  source.  A  major  share  of  the 
net  receipts  are  passed  along  to  state  and/or 
local  governments.  These  payments  are 
often  referred  to  as  "shared  revenues,"  or 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes.  Over  $100  million 
Is  distributed  annually  In  this  way. 

When  Congress  authorized  sharing  this  In- 
come with  the  states,  It  stipulated  that  such 
funds  should  be  used  for  tbe  purpose  of  im- 
proving roads  and  supporting  pubUc  schools. 
The  distribution  formula  varies  from  state 
to  state,  with  schools  generally  receiving 
25%  to  75%  of  the  total.  In  some  states,  the 
funds  are  channeled  directly  to  local  govern- 
ments but,  most  often,  the  money  Is  budg- 
eted by  the  state.  As  a  result,  It  Is  difficult 
to  determine  Just  how  much  benefit  the  lo- 
cal school  district  derives  from  this  source 
of  Income. 

Suffice  to  say  that  local  schools  don't  re- 
ceive as  much  support  from  shared  revenue 
as  they  would  If  direct  payments  were  made 
in  lieu  of  taxes. 

This  situation  will  not  change  until  local 
schoolmen  insist  on  it  and  make  an  issue 
of  it. 

PABT  4.  SUPPLEMENTART  SERVICES 

Title  ni  of  ESEA  provides  the  largest  meas- 
ure of  support  for  supplementary  services — 
$175  milZion  has  been  authorized  for  the  SO 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  during 
the  current  year. 

Authorization  for  next  year  increases  dras- 
tically— to  $500  Tnillion.  Technically,  Title 
III  is  entitled  "Supplementary  Educational 
Centers  and  Services."  But  as  currently 
being  administered  by  VSOE,  Title  III  is  re- 
ferred to  as  PACE — Projects  to  Advance  Cre- 
ativity in  Education. 

PACE 

As  amended  this  year,  the  Title  III  author- 
ization provides  that  every  state  shall  be 
aUotted  a  minimum  of  $200,000,  with  the  bal- 
ance distributed  In  proportion  to  1 )  the  total 
population,  and  2)  the  school-age  popxUa- 
tlon. 

Title  m  remains  a  federal-local  grant  pro- 
gram. Funds  are  not  available  to  state 
agencies.  Duly  constituted  Intermediate 
school  agencies,  comprising  more  than  one 
school  district,  can  qualify  for  grants.  In 
fact,  cooperative  efforts  will  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  gaining  approval — all  other 
factors  being  equal. 

The  application  and  approval  procedure 
under  Title  in  also  remains  unchanged  this 
year.  Applications  must  be  forwarded 
through  the  state  agency  to  USOE.  Tbe 
state  can  recommend  but  cannot  approve  or 
disapprove.  Various  reviews  of  proposals 
follow  that  made  by  the  state  agency,  but 
the  Title  ni  Advisory  Committee  makes  the 
final  funding  determination.  In  consultation 
with  the  Commissioner  of  USOB  (see  "Title 


III,    ESEA — what   you   can   learn   from   the 
first  eitaluation,'"  SM  Feb.  '66). 

PACE  Is  primarily  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  "national  Interest" — 

Equalizing  educational  opportunities. 

Planning  for  metropolitan  areas. 

Meeting  the  needs  of  rural  communities. 

Coordinating  all  community  resources. 

Emphasis  will  again  be  on  Innovation  and 
demonstration  of  creative  educational  ac- 
tivities. Considering  the  level  of  funding 
under  Title  m,  school  officials  are  being  dis- 
couraged from  submitting  proposals  which 
require  substantial  equipment  purchases  or 
major  construction  activities.  As  funding 
authorization  Increases,  however,  projects 
Involving  capital  expendlttires  will  receive 
more  liberal  consideration.  For  the  present, 
however,  supplementary  education  centers 
(termed  "educational  service  centers"  by 
USOE)  WlU  exist  In  the  figurative,  rather 
than  the  literal,  sense. 

Support  wUl  be  available  for  educational 
service  centers,  organizationally  speaking, 
which  facilitate  creative  educational  change. 
Valid  project  areas  again  Include:  education 
manpower  development,  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  consultation,  adult  and  vocational 
education,  cultural  enrichment  and  educa- 
tional planning. 

PACE  guldeUnes  stress  joint  funding  with 
other  ESEA  programs,  pajring  particular  at- 
tention to  the  overlapping  functions  of  re- 
search and  development  centers  and  regional 
laboratories  funded  under  Title  IV. 

If  you  do  end  up  attempting  to  obtain  sup- 
port under  Title  III  for  a  PACE  project,  be 
certain  to  involve  a  group  of  persons,  repre- 
sentative of  various  cultural  and  educational 
Institutions  in  the  area,  in  planning  the 
project.  Teachers  and  educational  special- 
ists should  definitely  i>artictpate.  Advice  and 
counsel  should  also  be  sought  from  the  state 
school  agency,  local  coUeges,  private  schools, 
libraries,  mviseums,  ETV  station,  community 
health,  welfare  and  character-btilldlng  agen- 
cies, civic  and  professional  associations,  etc. 

Preschool  students  draw  special  attention 
as  a  result  of  a  recent  amendment  of  Title 
m.  Starting  next  year.  USOE  is  directed  to 
give  special  consideration  to  applications 
from  local  school  districts  that  are  financially 
overburdened.  Emphasis  Is  being  placed  on 
tbe  needs  of  four-  and  five-year-olds  In  dis- 
tricts Eufiering  from  serious  overcrowding. 
Apparently,  Congress  Intends  that  part  of  the 
$500  mlUlon  authorize  under  Title  ni  for 
next  year  shall  be  used  for  construction  pur- 
poses. 

Por  Title  III  guidelines,  regulations,  pre- 
liminary evaluation,  other  information,  con- 
tact: 

PACE,  Division  of  Plans  and  Supplemen- 
tary Centers,  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
DHEW,  400  Maryland  Ave.,  SW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

PABT  S.  EDUCATIONAL  XESEABCH 

If  youYe  thinking  about  seeking  a  research 
grant,  here's  your  first  step:  Reqiiest  a  copy 
of  instructions  for  preliminary  draft  pro- 
posals from  the  Bureau  of  Research,  USOE. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  certain  projects  can 
be  considered  for  support  under  either  Title 
III  or  Title  IV  of  ESEA.  or  l>oth.  Title  III  is 
discussed  above.  Now  let's  look  at  Title  IV 
of  ESEA. 

Title  IV,  ESEA 

USOE'S  Bureau  of  Research  provides  asslst- 
ance  for  two  basic  typtes  of  research:  project 
support  and  program  Bupp>ort.  Tbe  most 
readily  Identifiable  Is  "project  support" — 
support  for  a  clearly  deUneated  research  ac- 
tivity directed  to  solving  a  particular  prob- 
lem. Financial  support  of  such  projects  ends 
when  the  goal  Is  achieved. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  problem 
requires  a  concentration  of  professional  re- 
sources over  an  extended  period  of  time,  "pro- 
gram support"  may  be  possible.  A  Becond 
qualification  for  program  support  Involvea 
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locus  on  a  group  of  contlnuoua  research  ac- 
tivities that  can  adapt  to  new  situations. 

The  beet  opportunity  for  local  puj>"c 
schools  to  break  Into  the  research  field  is 
through  the  relatively  new  "small  »f"it  co- 
operative research  programs."  Under  mu 
Drogram.  the  new  regional  offices  of  USOK 
have  authority  to  award  granto  of  up  to 
$10,000  for  project  support.  (For  a  lut  o/ 
these  offlcea.  see  page  64.)  But  make  every 
effort  to  hold  the  request  for  support  down  to 
$7  600  Prior  to  eatablUhment  of  the  new 
regional  authority,  the  small  grant  program 
WM  guided  by  the  latter  figure— and  habits 
are  hard  to  break. 

If  you  want  tQ  embark  on  prolonged  re- 
search that  will  require  extended  program 
support,  It's  a  good  Idea  to  enter  a  cooper- 
ative effort  with  other  educational  InsUtu- 
Uons    or    agencies,    such    as    local    coUeges. 
Another   alternative:    Seek  assistance   from 
other  Title  IV  projects— regional  researchand 
development  centers  or  educaUonal  labora- 
tories. J 
The  difference  between  R&D  centers  ana 
the  educational  laboratories  Is  fundamentally 
a  matter  of  focus.    The  centers  provide  lead- 
ership   in    areas   of   particular    educational 
problems.    The  laboratories  direct  their  ef- 
forts to  Identifying,  reeearchlng  and  Imple- 
menting general  educational  Improvements. 
These  new  service  faculties  are  springing  up 
aU  over  the  country  as  the  most  feasible 
means  of  providing  for  cooperative  research 
activities.                                                  .     „„ 
Some  specific  areas  for  which  research  sup- 
port Is  available  this  year  are:  education  of 
the  handicapped,  the  arts  and  humanlWes. 
currlcvaum  development,  educational  media, 
vocational  educaUon  and  human  resources. 

PART  S.   TIACHSB  TaAINlNO 

Better  teachers  are  an  asset  hard  to  meas- 
ure m  dollars.  You  can  encourage  and  help 
your  staff  to  take  advantage  of  f  ederaUy  sup- 
ported programs  for  advanced  .study.  Not 
only  are  their  expenses  paid,  but  they  are 
eligible  to  receive  a  modest  stipend  as  well. 
The  institute  program  Is  becoming  so  broad 
that  teachers  can  almost  select  the  paitot 
the  country  where  they'd  Uke  to  spend  the 
summer  There  Just  aren't  many  more 
Incentives  that  can  be  offered  to  encourage 
teachers  to  participate. 
NDEA 


By  far  the  most  extensive  Institute  pro- 
gram is  authorized  by  Title  XI  of  ^Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA), 
frequently  amended  to  expand  such  acUv- 
Itles.  At  present  NDEA  Institutes  are  au- 
thorized for  teachers  of  history,  geography, 
economics,  civics.  English,  reading,  English 
as  a  foreign  language,  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages,   industrial    arts    and    disadvantaged 

youtti. 

Title  XI  also  provides  Institutes  for  school 
library  personnel  and  AV  specialists. 

Title  V  of  NDEA  authorizes  Institutes  for 
guidance  cotinselors. 

And  as  a  result  of  the  International  Edu- 
caUon Act  of  1966,  NDEA  Is  now  amended 
to  provide  for  Title  XI  Institutes  In  inter- 
national affairs  for  secondary  school  teachers. 
Current  buUetlns  regarding  NDEA  In- 
stitutes may  be  obtained  from  the  DlvUlon  of 
Educational  Personnel  Training,  Bureau  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  USOE, 
DHEW,  Washington,  D.O. 

National  Sdeiuie  Foundation 
Paralleling  the  NDEA  program  are  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  (NSP)  Institutes 
which  include:  anthropology,  astronomy, 
general  science,  biological  science,  earth 
science,  physical  science,  science  and  math, 
geography,  mathematics,  physics,  psychology, 
radioactivity,  nuclear  science  and  sociology. 
(Both  NDEA  and  NSP  offer  Institutes  In  geo- 
graphy. The  overlap  of  these  two  programs 
threatens  to  Increase  and  there  Is  some  In- 
dication that  they  wUl  be  merged  within  the 
foreseeable  future.) 
Bulletins  regarding  NSF  Institutes  may  be 


obtained  from  the  DlvUfton  of  Pre-coUege 
Education  In  Science,  NSP,  1800  "Q"  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 

NDEA  and  NSF  Institutes  follow  essentially 
the  same  operational  pattern. 

Summer  session  Institutes  are  scheduled 
during  six-  to  12-week  periods,  with  all  costs 
underwritten  by  the  sponsoring  agency. 
Teaching  personnel  and  educational  special- 
ists who  want  to  attend  an  institute  should 
apply  directly  to  the  adminUtering  college. 
If  accepted,  participants  are  eligible  for 
weekly  stipends  of  $75  and  an  allowance  of 
$15  per  week  for  each  dependent. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  that  ad- 
minister institutes  are  not  required  to  offer 
graduate  credit  for  the  program.  Further- 
more, even  If  the  college  does  offer  graduate 
credit,  participants  are  not  obligated  to  en- 
roll as  graduate  students.  In  other  words, 
graduate  credit  Is  optional  from  both  stand- 
points. 

In  addition  to  the  summer  sessions,  some 
colleges  operate  InstitutsB  during  the  regular 
school  year,  either  full  time  or  part  time. 
There  are  not  as  many  opportunities  for 
teachers  to  participate  to  this  more  limited 
program.  For  example,  last  summer  there 
were  40  NDEA  summer  Institutes  for  geog- 
raphy teachers  but  only  one  year-round  In- 
stitute is  being  operated  during  the  current 
school  year. 

While  local  districts  can't  operate  Insti- 
tutes, school  officials  can  urge  nearby  colleges 
to  arrange  for  special  programs  to  meet  area 
needs.  Sometimes,  part-time  Institutes  can 
be  scheduled  along  with  district  Inservlce 
training.  Perhaps  a  fairly  large  school  dis- 
trict has  a  particular  problem  which  Justifies 
a  "private"— but  federally  supported— Insti- 
tute. Possibly,  local  officials  may  want  some- 
thing that  hasn't  been  done  before.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  it  can't  b»  done.  There's  only 
one  way  to  find  out.  Urge  the  cooperating 
college  to  apply  for  institute  support.  An  ap- 
plication can't  be  rejected  until  it's  sub- 
mitted. 

Teacher  Corps 

In  addition  to  subjeot-orlented  Institutes, 
there  are  various  other  teacher  training  pro- 
grams directed  speclflcally  to  the  problems 
of  teaching  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
youth. 

The  newest  program  Is  the  National 
Teacher  Corps.  Activities  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Teacher  Corps  were  covered  previously 
in  this  report  (in  the  discussion  of  compen- 
satory education).  But,  as  was  noted  there, 
the  Teachers  Corps  Is  also  a  teacher  training 
program. 

To  place  this  program  In  perspective,  all 
teacher  Interns  serving  in  the  Teacher  Corps 
are  actually  Involved  in  a  two-year  academic 
program  leading  to  a  graduate  degree  in  edu- 
cation. Teacher  Corpa  teams  are  headed  by 
experienced  teachers  who  also  supervise  the 
inservlce  training  of  Inttems  in  the  group. 

Corps  teams  are  assigned,  at  the  Invitation 
of  local  districts,  to  schools  In  areas  with 
high  concentrations  of  low-Income  families. 
They  are  under  the  full  control  of  local  of- 
ficials and  responsible  to  local  authority. 


VISTA 


Local  school  districts  can  also  take  advan- 
tage of  VISTA— Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America.  This  is  a  program  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  supply  of  trained  vol- 
unteer workers  to  assist  with  programs  for 
the  economically  disadvantaged.  VISTA  vol- 
unteers are  recruited  for  one  year  of  serv- 
ice during  which  they  are  provided  with  free 
room  and  board  and  a  monthly  allowance 
of  $75. 

Special  emphasis  U  placed  on  using  VISTA 
volimteers  in  pockets  of  poverty,  among  mi- 
grant workers,  on  Indian  reservations,  etc. 
Relatively  few  have  been  placed  in  schools 
as  teacher  aides  but  many  are  assigned  to 
education-related  community  activities.  All 
VISTA  personnel  are  enrolled  in  a  four-  to 


six-week  training  program  before  being  as- 

If  It  appears  that  VISTA  coiUd  be  effec- 
tively used  in  your  local  school  system,  con- 
tact the  local  Community  Action  Group  or 
the  regional  headquarters  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  As  a  last  alternative 
write  directly  to  VISTA.  OEO.  Washington. 

D.C.  ,  ^ 

Civil  Rights  Act 

There  Is  one  type  of  Institute  for  which 
local  officials  can  initiate  action.  Under 
■ntle  IV  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  local 
school  districts  can  seek  aid  in  improving 
the  abUlty  of  teachers  and  educational  spe- 
cialists to  deal  more  effectively  with  condi- 
tions Incidental  to  desegregation. 

Financial  assistance  Is  avaUable  through 
the  Office  of  Equal  Educational  Opportu- 
nities. USOE.  according  to  the  same  guide- 
lines established  for  NDEA  Institutes.  Ac- 
cordingly. Title  IV  institutes  can  be  sched- 
uled during  the  summer,  as  regular  pro- 
grams during  the  academic  year  or  as  part- 
time  institutes.  Support  is  also  available 
for  regular  inservlce  training. 

Direct  preliminary  inquiries  to  the  Office 
of  Equal  Educational  Opportxmltles.  USOE, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Handtcoppcd 
Most  support  for  training  and  education 
of  personnel  to  become  teachers  of  handi- 
capped children  is  directed  to  undergraduate 
students  or  graduate  students  without  teach- 
ing experience.  There  Is,  however,  one  pro- 
(tram  which  local  school  admlnistiratora 
should  keep  in  mind  for  new  teachers  who 
evidence  a  talent  with  handicapped  chil- 
dren. .  ^      . 

Individuals  with  at  least  one  year  of  teach- 
Ine  experience  with  handicapped  children  are 
eligible  to  apply  for  fellowships  provided 
under  authority  of  the  Education  of  Mentally 
Retarded  Children  Act.  This  class  of  eligi- 
bility is  speclflcally  Intended  for  teachers 
who  are  preparing  to  become  supervisors  or 

administrators.  

Recipients  receive  stipends  of  $2,000  the 
first  year,  $2,400  the  second  year,  and  $2,800 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years.  Each 
fellowship  is  for  a  one-year  period  but  a  re- 
cipient can  be  awarded  as  many  as  four  fel- 
lowships, leading  to  a  doctoral  degree.  In 
addition  to  the  basic  stipend,  an  annual  al- 
lowance of  $400  is  provided  for  each  of  the 
recipient's  dependents. 

Some  local  districts  have  arranged  to  sup- 
plement these  allowances  on  the  condition 
that  the  teachers  return  to  the  district  after 
completing  their  studies.  Local  officials  in- 
terested in  more  information  about  this  pro- 
gram should  contact  the  Office  of  Disad- 
vantaged and  Handicapped,  USOE,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Experienced  teachers 

The  newest  fellowship  program  for  experi- 
enced teachers  was  authorized  by  the  aghei 
Education  Act  of  1965.  This  program  pro- 
vides up  to  two  years  of  graduate  study  in- 
cluding stunmer  sessions.  Stipends  of  $4,000 
per  academic  year  are  provided  to  each  fel- 
low, plus  $500  for  each  dependent  up  to  four. 
Summer  session  stipends  are  set  at  $800,  plus 
$100  per  dependent.  Thus  the  total  allow- 
ance could  run  as  high  as  $7,200  if  the  fel- 
low attended  year  round  and  had  four  de- 
pendents. 

The  feUowshlp  program  cannot  be  used  lor 
the  purpose  of  earning  a  graduate  degree  at 
the  doctoral  level.  It  is  basically  a  masters 
degree  program.  The  fields  of  educational 
specialty  covered  by  this  fellowship  program 
closely  parallel  subjects  and  areas  supportea 
by  other  federal  aid  programs,  such  as  NDEa 
institutes. 

The  applicant  can  be  a  specialist  In  guia- 
ance  and  counseling,  library  science,  edu- 
cational media,  school  iwychology  or  educa- 
tion of  the  disadvantaged.  The  following 
subject  areas  are  covered:  geography,  his- 
tory, social  studies.  English,  mathematics, 
science,  modem  foreign  languages,  art  ana 
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music.  The  program  can  also  be  used  to 
prepare  teachers  to  be  currlculiun  specialists, 
administrators  or  health  educators. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  more  information 
about  this  new  experienced  teacher  fellow- 
ship program,  contact  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cational Personnel  Training,  Bureau  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education,  USOE, 
Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

There  are  numerotis  other  federal  aid  pro- 
grams to  support  teacher  training  and  edu- 
cation but  this  discussion  has  been  limited 
to  those  programs  of  particxilar  Interest  to 
local  school  administrators,  in  that  these  op- 
portunities are  open  to  teachers  now  em- 
ployed by  local  districts. 

PART   7.    ADTJl-T   AND   VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Increasing  emphasis  Is  being  placed  on 
adult  and  vocational  education.  Recent  leg- 
islation has  bolstered  programs  in  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Commerce  as  well  as 
In  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Such  action  reflects  the  economic  necessity 
of  improving  adult  and  vocational  education 
programs.  Whereas  new  programs  have  been 
funded  through  various  federal  departments, 
administration  of  educational  activities  Is 
still  concentrated  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Public  schools  aren't  operating  many  of 
the  adult  and  vocational  programs  being 
funded  at  the  local  level.  A  host  of  new 
quasi-public,  nonprofit  agencies  are  drawing 
on  federal  funds  to  support  adult  and  voca- 
tional educational  programs.  Often  these 
new  groups,  as  well  as  some  long  established, 
are  ill  equipped  and  poorly  staffed  to  prop- 
erly operate  such  programs.  Yet  they  are 
applying  for  the  funds — and  are  receiving 
the  grants. 

Many  of  these  groups  are  well  Intentioned. 
But  that  Isnt  the  point. 

The  question  Is:  What  agency  can  provide 
the  best  possible  adult  and  vocational  edu- 
cational programs? 

The  answer  Is  obvious:  public  school 
systems. 

Three  programs 

There  are  three  major  federal  programs  for 
support  of  adult  and/or  vocational  educa- 
tion: the  Vocational  Education  Act,  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
(MDTA)  and  the  Adult  Education  Act  of 
1966.  Local  school  districts  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  perform  under  both  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  and  the  Adult  Education  Act. 
Participation  by  local  dlstrlcta  in  MDTA  ac- 
tivities is,  however,  discretionary. 

Voc.  ed.  Diulng  the  current  year,  over 
$200  million  has  been  authorized  for  match- 
ing voc  ed  grants  to  the  states.  Of  this  sum, 
approximately  $136  million  will  be  desig- 
nated for  voc  ed  activities  at  the  secondary 
school  level.  The  balance  will  be  directed 
to  adult  voc  ed  activities.  In  47  of  the  50 
states,  local  voc  ed  programs  are  administered 
by  the  local  school  agency.  Only  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  and  North  Carolina  maintain 
separate  voc  ed  school  systems. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  state  voc  ed  plans  are 
required  to  provide  "balanced"  programs, 
some  local  requests  for  support  often  fall 
to  obtain  the  assistance  required.  One-third 
of  each  state's  allocation  m\i6t  be  expended 
for  adult  voc  ed  training  or  construction  of 
area  voc  ed  facilities.  Thus  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  statewide  program  to  take  prece- 
dence, while  assigning  priorities  to  local 
requests  for  aid. 

Adult  ediication.  Local  school  authorities 
muat  become  more  extensively  Involved  in 
adult  education  as  a  result  of  the  El-Sec 
Amendments  of  1966,  which  established  the 
Adult  Education  Act  under  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Office  of  Education.  This  program  was 
previously  administered  with  lower  funding 
authorization  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

During  the  current  year,  approximately  $35 
million  will  be  allotted  to  the  states  accord- 
ing to  a  formula  that  is  based  on  the  pro- 
portionate ntunber  of  adults  who  have  com- 


pleted not  more  than  five  years  of  formal 
schooling.  As  a  general  rule,  a  nonfederal 
contribution  amounting  to  at  least  10%  of 
the  project  cost  will  be  required.  This  pro- 
vision may  be  waived  If  not  feasible. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  encour- 
age and  expand  basic  educational  programs 
for  adults  who  are  handicapped  by  their  in- 
ability to  speak,  read,  and/or  write  English. 
It  Is  the  objective  of  this  program  to  prepare 
such  Individuals  for  occupational  training 
and  more  profitable  employment. 

It  th\i8  becomes  obvious  that  the  Adult 
Education  Act  provides  preparation  for  pro- 
grams supported  by  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.  Local  districts  shoultTkeep  in  mind  the 
provision  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  which 
requires  cooperation  with  local  community 
action  programs  and  other  actlvltiefl  related 
to  the  antlpoverty  effort.  This  provision  has 
become  standard  in  virtually  all  education 
legislation  during  the  past  couple  of  years. 
Manpower.  The  responsibility  of  local 
schools  for  MDTA  programs  Isn't  quite  clear, 
even  after  three  years  of  experience.  Last 
spring,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
private  agencies  were  receiving  MDTA  grants, 
even  when  local  schools  offered  to  do  the  Job 
at  a  lower  cost.  This  caoised  some  furor  In 
the  Department  of  Labor,  as  well  as  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  There  have  also  been  instances 
when  local  schools  weren't  even  Invited  to 
submit  proposals  for  MDTA  training.  (And, 
there  have  been  other  cases  when  the  schools 
were  invited  .  .  .  but  refused.) 

All  in  all,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there 
Is  much  room  for  Improvement  In  school- 
MDTA  relations.  There  Is  certainly  Justifi- 
cation to  establish  a  mutually  advantageous 
relationship.  Local  schools  are  generally 
prepared  to  fulfill  MDTA  training  requlre- 
mente  and  MDTA  support  can  provide 
needed  assistance  to  school  voc  ed  programs. 
MDTA  projects  are  generally  Initiated  at 
the  local  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  (although  Impetus  can  come  from 
the  school  district) .  BES  identifies  a  group 
at  unemployed,  underemployed  or  unemploy- 
able individuals  who  could  be  trained  to  fill 
a  gap  in  the  labor  market.  A  project  recom- 
mendation Is  then  forwarded  through  state 
and  regional  channels  to  Washington.  If 
approved  by  the  Labor  Department's  Man- 
power Administration,  funding  Is  authorized 
and  the  matter  Is  referred  to  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education. 

Now  the  entire  process  starts  back  again. 
USOE  advises  the  appropriate  state  agency 
of  the  training  request.  The  state  agency  is 
then  responsible  for  making  suitable  ar- 
rangements at  the  local  level.  At  this  point, 
it  would  appear  that  local  school  officials 
should  be  contacted.  But  this  Isn't  always 
the  case.  Sometimes  another  agency  has 
already  been  recommended  for  the  training 
function.  In  other  cases,  the  state  agency 
refers  the  matter  to  an  antlpoverty  agency. 
In  any  event,  there  is  too  oftan  some  break- 
down m  communications. 

Of  course  there  are  Instances  when  MDTA 
projects  are  Justifiably  awarded  to  private 
businesses  that  are  better  quallfled  to  pro- 
vide specialized  training  or  apprenticeship 
programs.  In  fact,  private  Industry  some- 
times requests  MDTA  assistance  to  fill  a  criti- 
cal manpower  shortage. 

It  can't.  In  all  fairness,  be  stipulated  that 
all  MDTA  projecta  should  be  administered 
by  local  school  dlstrlcta.  But  it  can  be  con- 
cluded that  many  local  schools  aren't  taking 
full  advantage  of  MDTA  assistance. 

More  help 
Numerous  provisions  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  can  supplement  adult  and 
vocational  education  activities  provided 
through  the  public  schools.  VISTA,  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  urban  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters, work-study  for  high  school-aged  youth 
and  work-training  for  high  school  dropoute 
are  possible  areas  of  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween schools  and  the  local  CAP. 


One  provision  of  the  most  recent  amend- 
ment to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
vides for  greater  coordination  of  government 
training  programs.  Including  vocational  edu- 
cation. This  effort  to  establish  a  more  ef- 
fective govenunent-wlde  program  wUl  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Manpower. 

Finally,  bear  this  in  mind.  Various  fed- 
eral agencies  provide  materials  for  specialised 
adult  and  vocational  education  activities. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  offers  a  course 
in  taxes.  The  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  provides  textbooks  for  citizen- 
ship classes.  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration will  arrange  for  small  business  man- 
agement seminar  programs.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  provides  a  variety  of 
adult  science  education  projecta.  There's 
plenty  of  help  available  .  .  .  but  you  have  to 
ask  for  It! 


WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH  RE- 
PORT REFLECTS  RAPID  PROG- 
RESS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
required  by  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  forwarded  to  the  Congress  his 
annual  report  on  the  program  authorized 
by  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of 
1964.  This  is  the  second  annual  report, 
and  like  the  first  one  12  months  ago.  the 
accomplishments  reported  reflect  great 
credit  on  the  program  and  its  admin- 
istrators. It  is  both  multiplying  our 
work  on  pressing  water  problems  and 
speeding  up  the  process  of  training  water 
specialists  in  many  related  sciences  and 
disciplines. 

In  the  2  short  years  of  its  existence,  the 
water  resources  research  program  has 
provided  support  to  university  scientists 
and  engineers  in  every  one  of  the  50 
States  and  Puerto  Rico;  thus  enabling 
some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Nation  to 
apply  their  knowledge  to  solving  urgent 
water  problems  of  their  States  and 
regions.  Under  this  program,  more  than 
600  new  water  research  projects  have 
been  started  in  these  2  years  on  almost 
every  aspect  of  water  resources.  The 
projects  include  research  In  practically 
all  branches  of  the  physical,  life,  and 
social  sciences,  in  engineering  and  in  law 
related  to  water  resources. 

Through  providing  opportunities  for 
employment  as  laboratory  and  research 
assistants,  well  over  1,000  university 
students  are  being  helped  to  complete 
advanced  technical  training,  thus  pro- 
viding professional  manpower  that  is  es- 
sential for  carrying  out  water  conserva- 
tion and  development  programs  of  the 
State,  Federal,  and  local  governments, 
and  of  private  industry. 

Highlights  of  the  first  2  years'  accom- 
plishments are  summarized  in  Secretary 
UdaU's  January  10,  1967.  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate: 

1.  The  51  approved  water  resources  re- 
search Institutes  or  centers  that  serve  as  focal 
polnte  in  the  program  are  now  fully  orga- 
nized. In  addition  to  these  61  universities, 
36  others  have  participated  in  the  research 
program  through  affiliation  with  the  insti- 
tutes, so  that  an  increasingly  larger  portion 
of  the  country's  water  resources  and  training 
talent  is  being  brought  into  the  program. 
Closer  liaison  is  being  developed  with  gov- 
ernmental unite  and  operating  agencies  at 
local  and  State  levels,  many  of  whose  repre- 
sentatives serve  on  the  respective  institutes' 
advisory  boards.    This  helps  assure  an  aware- 
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noBs  of  research  needa  and  enhances  the  de- 
velopment or  research  programs  directed  to- 
wardB  solving,  high  priority  problems. 

2  The  universities,  largely  with  non-Pi. 
88-379  funds,  responded  In  1966  to  the  chal- 
lenges for  better  resewch  and  training  facu- 
lties by  employing  over  300  new  staff  mem- 
bers from  many  scientific  dlsclpUnes,  devel- 
oping more  than  300  new  water-related 
ooiiraes  and  constructing  many  new  labora- 
tories. 'More  than  1100  students  seizing  as 
research  assistants  on  approved  projects  re- 
ceived support  fKMn  Pi.  88-379  funds  and 
were  enabled  to  obtain  valuable  training  In 
the  water  resources  field.  Many  well  quaU- 
fled  staff  members,  who  had  not  been  en- 
gaged previously  In  water  resources  research, 
were  brought  Into  this  field  through  en- 
couragement of  State  Institute  directors. 

3  Approval  of  67  annual  allotment  and  71 
matching  grant  projects  under  Title  I  of  the 
Act  during  the  first  half  of  Fiscal  Tear  1967 
brought  the  total  of  projects  funded  since 
initiation  of  the  program  to  674.  Nearly 
200  pubUcatlons  and  72  graduate  student 
theses  were  produced  during  the  year,  and 
research  results  were  beginning  to  be  used 
In  Improved  water  management  and  con- 
servation. ^  .  , 

4  To  facUltate  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  reduce  undesirable  repUcatlon  of 
research  effort  In  the  water  resources  field, 
the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research,  with 
the  collaboration  of  the  Science  Information 
Exchange  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
published  catalogs  listing  current  water  re- 
sources research  projects,  and  a  water  re- 
sources thesaunifl.  Research  was  facilitated, 
and  high  priority  research  needs  were  Identi- 
fied through  publication  of  a  blbUography  on 
the  socio-economic  aspects  of  water  resources 
and  of  state-of-the-art  reports  on  selected 
water  problem  areas 
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the  Future,  Inc.,  1755  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Prof  Philip  E.  LaMore»ux.  State  geolo- 
gist. State  oU  and  gas  board,  Post  Office 
drawer  O,  University,  Ala. 

Prof  Ronald  T.  McLaughlin,  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering.  Massachusetts 
Institute    of    Technology.    Cambridge, 

Mass.  ^.^      ,    . 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  Wachter,  editor,  Indus- 
trial Water  Engineering,  suite  2112,  333 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

Mr  William  S.  Wise,  director.  State  of 
Connecticut  Water  Resources  Commis- 
sion.   State    office    building,    Hartford. 

Conn.  ^     , 

The  advisory  panel  report  deserves 
thoughtful  attention.  It  is  reproduced 
in  full  on  pages  XV  to  XXIV  of  the  an- 
nual report.  For  brevity,  however,  I 
quote  only  the  initial  paragraph  and  the 
summary: 

The  Panel  finds  that  the  prospects  for  a 
water  resources  research  and  training  pro- 
gram responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  enhanced  significantly 
by  activities  carried  out  imder  the  Water  Re- 
sources  Research    Act.    The    States    moved 
quickly  In  the  first  year  of  the  program  to 
organize  and  staff  water  resources  research 
centers,  and  to  devise  research  programs  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Act.    Dur- 
ing the  second  year— In  numbers  of  projects 
initiated,    nvimbers    of    projects    completed, 
numbers  of  graduate  students  assisted  in 
connection  with  research  projects— the  pro- 
gram has  generated   a  remarkable  level  of 
activity.     The  Panel  Is  pleased  also  to  note 
the  depth  and  diversity  Of  research  projects 
undertaken  with  asslstajice  under  the  Act. 


TWs  second  annual  report  of  the  co- 
operative water  resources  research  pro- 
gram is  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
authorization.  The  Senate  may  take 
Justifiable  satisfaction  and  pride  in  hav- 
ing provided  the  legislative  basis  for  this 
excellent  and  productive  program. 

The  250-page  report  contains  much  In- 
formation on  program  activities  in  each 
of  the  States.  I  commend  the  report  to 
my  colleagues.  It  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  the  Department  of  Interior.  Office 
of  Water  Resources  Research. 

Included  in  the  document  is  the  report 
of  a  special  Advisory  Panel  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  the  program,  its  progress,  and 
its  prospects.  The  Panel  was  composed 
of  eminent  scientists,  engineers,  and  per- 
sons distingiUshed  in  pubUc  affairs  re- 
lated to  water  resources.  Members  of  the 
P&hgI  wcrc! 

Mr  Harvey  O.  Banks,  president,  Leeds, 
Hill  ti  Jewett,  Inc..  120  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Prof.  Lyle  E.  Craine,  chairman.  Water 
Resources  Committee.  School  of  Natural 
Resources,  Department  of  Conservation, 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Mrs.  Bernard  H.  Flood,  director.  Water 
Resources,  chairman,  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Massachusetts.  151  New  Lenox 
Road.  Lenox,  Mass. 

Mr.  Frank  Gregg,  vice  president,  the 
Conservation  Foundation.  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  C.  W.  Klassen,  chief  sanitary  engi- 
neer. State  of  Illinois  Department  of 
PubUc  Health,  division  of  sanitary  engi- 
neering. Springfield.  HI. 

Dr.  Allen  Kneese.  director.  Water  and 
Environmental   Studies.   Resources   for 
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The  Panel  concludes — 

(1)  that  the  presently  funded  programs 
authorized  by  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  are  being  IntelUgently  and  effectively  ad- 
ministered; 

(2)  that  a  strategy  an«  expanded  program 
for  producing  trained  personnel  U  urgently 
needed  and  will  require  a  substantial  re- 
search effort  to  Identify  personnel  and  train- 
ing needs  and  ways  of  meeting  them; 

(3)  that  there  are  urgent  needs  for  ex- 
panded research  efforts,  including  research 
on  aquatic  envlronmeats.  on  coordinated 
uae  and  development  at  water  and  related 
resources,  and  on  techniques  for  maintain- 
ing quality  of  re-used  water— and  particular- 
ly for  studies  in  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences  designed — 

(a)  to  Ulumlnate  human  perceptions  ol 
and  attitudes  toward  water  resources  and 
water  problems; 

(b)  to  measure  the  Impacts  of  water  de- 
velopment on  the  broad  spectrum  of  human 
needs  served  by  water  racources: 

(c)  to  devise  more  effective  institutions 
for  water  planning,  development  and  man- 
agement; 

(41  that  new  and  expanded  efforts  are 
clearly  needed  to  conmunicate  usable  In- 
formation on  research  findings  and  appUca- 
bUlty  to  those  In  positions  to  make  use  of 
such  Information; 

(5)  that  the  matching  grant  program 
authorized  by  Tltie  I,  the  Title  11  program, 
and  the  Water  Resources  Scientific  Infor- 
mation Center  should  be  fully  funded  if 
the  Act  is  to  effectively  'assist  In  assuring 
the  Nation  at  all  time*  of  a  supply  of  water 
sufficient  In  quality  an«  quantity  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Its  expanding  population. 

Mr  President,  for  the  ready  reference 
of  Senators  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
append  to  my  remarks  the  January  10, 
1967,  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 


the  report  of  the  Advisory  Panel,  and 
the  summary  of  the  annual  report.  A 
list  of  aUotment  and  matching  grant 
projects  by  States  is  contained  in  the 
report,  which  Is  avaUable  to  Members  on 

request.  ,       ^^         ... 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lrma  or  TRANSMrrxAL 
VS.  Dkpaetmknt  op  thk  Intekiob, 

OnnCK  OF  THE  Secwetabt, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  10, 1967. 

Hon.  HUBEST  H.  HXTMPHRET, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  PREsmENT:  This  Is  my  second 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  of  activities 
authorized  by  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1964  as  amended  by  Pi.  89-404  (80 
Stat.  130). 

During  Fiscal  Years  1965,  1966  and  1967,  a 
total  of  $16,740,000  has  been  appropriated 
for  research  and  training  under  Title  I  of  the 
Act  and  for  coordination  and  administration 
purposes.  Non-Federal  financial  support  and 
contributions  In  kind  have  fax  exceeded 
minimum  matching  requirements.  PubUc 
Law  88-379  funds  have  served  as  seed  money 
to  get  research  started  and  attract  other 
support.  There  have  been  no  appropria- 
tions for  research  imder  Title  n  of  the  Act. 
but  with  enactment  of  P.L.  89-404.  on  AprU 
19  1966.  and  the  preparation  of  guides  and 
review  procedures  by  the  Office  of  Water  Re- 
sources Research,  the  stage  has  been  set  for 
activation  of  this  part  ol  the  program. 

Prom  the  many  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  this  new  program  described  in  more 
detail  in  the  appended  report,  the  following 
may  illustrate  progress  being  made  toward 
fulfllUng  the  primary  objective  of  the  Act- 
"to  assist  In  assuring  the  Nation  at  aU  times 
of  a  supply  ol  water  sufficient  In  quantity 
and  quality  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Its 
expanding  population." 

1    The   51    approved   water   resources  re- 
search institutes  or  centers  that  serve  as  focal 
points  In   the   program   are   now  fully  or- 
ganized.   In  addition  to  these  51  vmiverslties 
36  others  have  participated  in  the  research 
orogram  through  affiliation  with  the  Insti- 
tutM.  so  that  an  increasingly  larger  portion  of 
the  country's  water  resources  and  training 
talent  Is  being  brought  into  the  program. 
Closer  Ualson  is  being  developed  wltii  gov- 
emmental  units  and  operating  agencies  at 
local  and  State  levels,  many  of  whose  repre- 
sentatives serve  on  the  respective  institutes 
advisory  boards.    This  helps  assure  an  aware- 
ness of  research  needs  and  enhances  the  de- 
velopment of  research  programs  directed  to- 
wards solving  high  priority  problems. 

2  The  universities,  largely  with  non-Pi- 
88-379  funds,  responded  in  1966  to  the  chal- 
lenges for  better  research  and  training  faclU- 
tles  by  employing  over  300  new  staff  mem- 
bers from  many  scientific  dlsclpUnes,  de- 
veloping more  than  300  new  water-related 
courses,  and  constructing  many  new  labora- 
tories More  than  1100  students  serving  as 
research  assistants  on  approved  projects  re- 
ceived support  from  Pi.  88-379  funds  and 
were  enabl^  to  obtain  valuable  twining  m 
the  water  resources  field.  Many  well  quaU- 
fleld  staff  members,  who  had  not  been  en- 
gaged previously  In  water  resources  research, 
were  brought  into  this  field  through  encour- 
agement of  State  Institute  directors. 

3  Approval  of  67  annual  allotment  and  7i 
matching  grant  projects  under  Tl«e  I  °f  tM 
Act  during  the  first  half  of  Fiscal  Year  1987 
JrougM  the  total  of  projects  f^ded  since 
rnltlftion  of  the  program  to  674.  Nearly  2M 
publications  and  72  graduate  "t^^ent  the*, 
were  produced  during  the  year,  and  resear^^ 
results  were  beginning  to  be  used  in  im 
proved  water  management  and  conserva^. 
4.  TO  facilitate  the  exchange  of  Informs 
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tion  and  reduce  undesirable  replication  of 
research  effort  In  the  water  resovirces  field, 
the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research,  with 
the  collaboration  of  the  Science  Information 
gxchange  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
published  caUlogs  Ustlng  current  water  re- 
Jources  research  projects,  and  a  water  re- 
lources  thesaurus.  Research  was  facllltoted. 
and  high  priority  research  needs  were  Identi- 
fied through  publication  of  a  bibliography  on 
the  socio-economic  aspects  of  water  resources 
jnd  of  state-of-the-art  reports  on  selected 
water  problem  areas. 

As  stipulated  by  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
pursuant  to  the  Act.  a  special  panel  com- 
posed of  outstanding  scientists,  engineers, 
»nd  laymen  experienced  In  public  affairs  re- 
lated to  water  resources  was  convened  to  pro- 
vide advice  relative  to  the  overall  program  of 
water  resources  research  and  training  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  as  amended.  The  Panel's 
report  and  recommendations  are  Incorpo- 
reted  In  my  report.  The  Panel  Identified  ac- 
complishments and  pointed  out  gaps  to 
which  prompt  attention  is  being  given. 

The  1965  Panel  strongly  recommended  that 
Title  n  of  the  Act  be  amended  to  promote 
t  more  adequate  program  of  water  research. 
This  was  accomplished  by  P.L.  89-404.  This 
year's  Panel  urges  that  research  under  Title 
n  of  the  law  be  activated  and  that  the  au- 
thorized funds  be  provided  If  the  Act  Is  to 
effectively  accomplish  its  purpose.  1  am  in 
full  agreement  that  this  part  of  the  program 
ihould  become  operative  at  the  earliest  poe- 
ilble  date. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stewabt  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Summary  or  the  1966  Annual  Hctobt  of 
THE  OmcE  or  Water  Resoubces  Research 
Whether  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  fiscal,  or  a  calendar  year,  1966  was  the 
tint  full  year  in  which  Federal  funds  were 
provided  to  support  the  new  cooperative  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
learch  Act  of  1964   (78  Stat.  329). 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  "to  assist 
In  assuring  the  Nation  at  all  times  of  a  sup- 
ply of  water  sufficient  In  quality  and  quan- 
tity to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  expand- 
ing population.  .  .  ." 

Administered  through  the  Office  of  Water 
Eeeoxirces  Research  (OWRR)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Act  authorizes  the 
•itsbllshment  and  support  of  a  water  re- 
■ources  research  center  or  Institute  In  each 
State  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  promotion  of 
a  more  adequate  program  of  water  resources 
reeearch  and  training. 

Durtag  the  year,  several  progressive  steps 
were  taken  to  this  end.  Title  I  of  the  Act 
(PL.  88-379)  was  fully  activated.  Public 
Law  89-404,  approved  by  the  President  April 
IB.  1966.  amended  Title  II  of  the  basic  Act, 
thus  paving  the  way  to  bring  additional  wa- 
ter research  competence  to  bear  on  the 
Nation's  water  problems  by  providing  greater 
flexibility  and  authorizing  larger  appropria- 
tions lor  water  resources  research.  Research 
under  Title  I  got  into  full  gear  and  research 
results  began  to  appear  In  publications  and 
be  used  in  water  resoxirces  planning  and 
management.  The  scope  of  the  program  was 
broadened  through  modest  increases  In  fund- 
ing and  senior  investigators  entering  into 
new  areas  of  research.  The  academic  capa- 
bility for  research  and  training  was 
rtrengthened.  More  students  were  attracted 
to  the  water  resources  field  and  provided  fl- 
hanctal  support  as  research  assistants.  Good 
progress  was  made  in  scientific  information 
exchange  In  the  water  resources  field;  in  the 
development  of  long-range  programs;  in 
focusing  on  high  priority  research  problems; 
and  in  Improved  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Research  conducted  under  Title  I  of  the 
Act  Is  cooperative  and  often  interdisciplinary 
in  nature.    In  conducting  the  annual  aUot- 


ment (Section  100)  program  In  Fiscal  Year 
1966,  1^4,462,500  of  Federal  funds  were  obli- 
gated. Of  this  amount,  »3,606,718  was  in 
direct  support  of  415  annual  allotment 
projects  and  $955,782  for  administrative  and 
other  functions  of  the  offices  of  the  State 
Institute  directors.  The  participating  col- 
leges and  universities,  through  other  funds, 
services,  and  faculties,  contributed  $2,624.- 
234.  Federal  funds  in  the  amount  of  $1,500,- 
000  for  72  matching  grant  (Section  101) 
projects  were  matched  by  $1,673,249  of  funds 
from  other  sources.  Thus,  under  Title  I  of 
the  Act,  every  dollar  from  Pi.  88-379  funds 
was  matched  by  $0.72  of  other  fvmds. 

During  the  first  half  of  Fiscal  Year  1967,  a 
total  of  138  new  projects — 67  aimual  aUot- 
ment and  71  matching  grant — were  ap- 
proved. This  brought  the  total  projects 
funded  since  initiation  of  the  program  to 
515  annual  allotment  and  159  matching 
grant  projects.  Most  of  these  projects  were 
active  during  Calendar  Year  1966  and  the 
Fiscal  Year  1967  projects  expanded  the  work 
of  some  of  the  State  institutes  into  new  areas 
of  research  including  socio-economic  and 
planning  aspects  of  water  problems. 

Although  most  of  the  research  supported 
In  this  new  program  has  been  underway  for 
less  than  a  year,  the  field  and  laboratory 
work  on  126  of  the  first  short-term  projects 
had  been  completed  by  the  end  of  Fiscal 
Year  1966.  Many  other  projects  were  sched- 
uled for  completion  by  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar year.  Also,  results  of  studies  had  begun 
to  appear  in  publications  and  theses  and  to 
be  used  In  water  resources  management.  For 
example — 

139  publications  based  on  95  approved  re- 
search projects  had  appeared  or  were  in  press 
at  the  end  of  June  1966; 

72  graduate  student  theses  or  dissertations 
based  on  53  projects  had  been  produced; 

16  other  publications  based  on  activities, 
such  as  symposia  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
by  Pi.  88-379  funds,  had  emanated  from 
the  program; 

A  study  of  water  law  by  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Center  had  resulted  In  a  New  York 
State  statute  clarifying  the  law  as  to  private 
riparian  rights; 

Findings  from  a  Florida  study  were  of 
value  In  locating  wells  for  the  city  of  Ar- 
cadia. Florida,  and  are  being  used  in  the 
development  of  GalnesviUe's  water  supply; 
Several  new  university  courses  have  been 
generated  or  developed  as  outgrowths  of  re- 
search projects  supported  by  Pi.  88-379 
funds. 

More  than  three-fourths  oif  the  principal 
investigators  of  research  projects  approved  In 
this  cooperative  program  hold  Doctoral  De- 
grees and  most  of  the  remainder  Master's 
Degrees.  These  Investigators  were  trained 
m  at  least  35  broad  scientific  disciplines,  or 
fields,  with  engineers,  biologists,  geologists, 
economists,  and  chemists  heading  the  list, 
but  with  social  and  poUtical  scientists  and 
speciaUsts  from  other  fields  participating 
also. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1966.  at  least  60  engi- 
neers, scientists  and  other  specialists  were 
reported  by  the  State  Institute  directors  as 
having  been  attracted  to  the  water  resources 
field  to  employ,  for  the  first  time,  their  spe- 
cial talents  in  research  on  water-related 
problems. 

Many  instances  were  mentioned,  also,  in 
which  modest  Pi.  88-379  aUotments  or 
grants  served  as  "seed  money"  to  attract  sup- 
port from  other  sources  for  continuation  of 
research  initiated  under  this  program,  or  for 
the  development  of  other  research  jwojects. 
Academic  capabUltles  for  water  resources 
research  and  training  were  Improved  greatly 
during  the  year  in  recognition  of  growing 
needa  for  more  and  better  research  results 
and  trained  manpower.  With  encourage- 
ment and  stimulation  from  OWRR,  but  with 
funds  largely  from  other  sources — State, 
Ftoderal   and  private — the   universities  par- 


ticipating In  the  Pi.  88-379  ftogram  have 
responded  vigorously  to  new  challenges  in 
the  water  resources  field  by  hiring  new  staff 
members,  offering  new  water-related  coursee, 
constructing  new  laboratories  and  claaa- 
rooms,  and  Installing  needed  equipment. 
They  reported : 

Employing  305  new  staff  manbers  from 
many  scientific  disciplines  of  whom  249 
fiUed  newly  created  positions  and  66  were 
staff  replacements: 

Developing  more  than  300  new  water-re- 
lated courses,  many  of  which  were  of  a  mul- 
tidlsclplinary  nature  Involving  Interdepart- 
mental cooperation; 

Constructing  dozens  of  new  laboratories 
or  other  research  and  training  fadUties. 

Graduate  student  training  and  research  go 
hand-in-hand  and  the  role  of  the  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research  In  strengthening 
the  Nation's  academic  capabUity  In  water 
resources  training  is  largely  through  the  sup- 
port of  research  in  which  students  serve  as 
research  assistants.  More  than  1,100  stu- 
dents drawn  from  47  different  scientific  and 
engineering  disciplines  received  support  from 
Pi.  88-379  fimds  during  Fiscal  Year  1966. 
In  addition,  more  than  2,500  students  used 
Pi.  88-379  program  supplies  and  equipment. 
These  students  and  others  receiving  sup- 
port from  different  sources  are  thus  en- 
couraged to  swell  the  number  of  studenta 
enrolling  In  water-related  curricula — stu- 
dents who  wUl  constitute  the  much  needed 
trained  manpower  to  fiU  tomorrow's  increas- 
ingly complex  water  resources  positions. 

Records  of  the  numbers  of  students  en- 
rolled in  water  resources  curricula  in  1965- 
66  and  the  status  of  the  graduates  are  in- 
complete; but,  of  4.727  graduates  who  may 
be  considered  to  have  "majored"  In  water- 
related  fields,  the  status  of  2.623  was  re- 
ported as  foUows: 

1,292  (49.3  percent)  obtained  water-re- 
lated positions — 435  with  private  industry, 
municipal  agencies,  etc..  374  with  Federal 
agencies.  268  with  State  agencies,  and  215 
with  iiniversities; 

871  (33.2  percent)  returned  to  school  for 
further  training: 

460  (17.5  percent)  went  into  military 
service; 

A  high  percentage  of  Doctoral  Degree  grad- 
uates  went   Into   university    research   and 

teaching; 

A  relatively  high  percentage  of  Bachelor's 
Degree  graduates  went  into  operations  and 
management  work  in  the  water  resources 
field. 

With  the  counsel  of  various  university 
and  State-wide  advisory  boards,  and  the  co- 
operation of  Federal.  State,  and  local  or- 
ganizations, and  private  industry — repre- 
senting both  the  academic  and  nonacademlc 
commumty— the  51  water  resources  research 
Institutes  approved  under  the  Act  made  Im- 
portant gains  in  developing  more  compre- 
hensive and  effective  programs  during  the 
year.  In  addition  to  attracting  new  semor 
investigators  into  the  water  resources  field 
and  utUlzing  Pi.  88-379  funds  as  "seed 
money"  to  secure  other  support  for  research, 
they  developed: 

Cooperative  agreements  and  arrangements 
whereby  more  departments  or  units  of  the 
universities  at  which  the  State  Institutes  are 
located,  and  more  universities  within  the  re- 
spective States,  participated  in  the  program 
to  such  a  way  as  to  better  utilize  the  research 
competence  avaUable; 

Well  conceived  research  programs  recog- 
nizing both  current  needs  and  potential 
water  resoittces  problems; 

Closer  relations  with,  and  better  under- 
standing of.  action  agencies  and  their  needs. 
Which  resulted  In  activities  of  consequence 
to  water  resources  planning  and  manage- 
ment at  local  and  regional  level. 

The  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
aided  by  recommendations  of  the  special 
panel  convened  in  1966  to  advise  on  tiu 
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overall  program,  and  with  the  advice  and 
cooperation  of  consultants,  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  private  research  Institutes, 
and  the  academic  community  has: 

Sponsored  state-of-the-art  studies  and  re- 
ports designed  to  aid  program  participants 
and  others  In  focusing  on  critical  gaps  in 
water  knowledge; 

Distributed  to  program  participants  and 
others— calling  tbelr  attention  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  same — state-of-the-art  re- 
ports on  watershed  hydrology  and  water 
quality,  a  report  on  areas  of  defense  and 
space  technology  applicable  to  water  re- 
sources research,  and  the  report,  "A  Ten- 
Tear  Program  of  Federal  Water  Resources 
ResefU'ch,"  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Water    Resources   Research   of   the   Federal 

Council  for  Science  and  Technology;       

Issued  34  publications  authored  by  OWRR 
staff  members,  or  prepttred  under  contract 
with  OWRR,  including  the  Water  Resources 
Catalog  of  currently  supported  water  re- 
sources research  projects  to  aid  In  the  ex- 
change of  Information  and  to  avoid  undesir- 
able duplication  of  research  effort,  a 
Bibliography  on  the  Soclo-Economlc  Aspects 
of  Water  Resoiirces,  a  Thesaurus  of  Water 
Resources  (scheduled  for  early  publication) ; 
Continued  its  liaison  with  the  many 
agencies  and  organizations  having  a  signif- 
icant interest  in  water  resources; 

Developed  guides  and  policy  statements  for 
the  effective  administration  of  research  un- 
der Title  n  of  the  Act,  when  that  part  of  the 
program  is  funded;  and 

Worked  closely  with  the  51  approved  water 
resources  research  institutes  and  the  coop- 
erating universities  in  the  screening  and 
evaluation  of  projects  and  the  progressive 
development  of  the  Title  I  program. 

No  major  problems  were  encoimtered  dur- 
ing the  year,  either  In  OWRR  or  at  the  in- 
stitutes, but  some  Institute  directors  men- 
tioned as  factors  limiting  the  development  of 
the  program  in  their  respective  States: 
scarcity  of  funds.  Inadequate  space,  and  lack 
of  qualified  manpower  in  certain  specialized 
areas.  The  outlook  for  resolving  these  prob- 
lems is  good  in  that  more  State  legislatures 
are  appropriating  additional  funds  for  water 
resoxirces  research — including  matching 
grants;  more  laboratories  are  being  built; 
one  of  the  valuable  outputs  of  the  Title  I 
activities  will  be  trained  manpower;  and, 
with  the  passage  of  PX.  89-404,  the  way  Is 
clear  for  activation  of  research  under  Title 
n  of  the  program. 


Repobt  AMD  Recommendations  or  the  Panel  > 
Convened  to  Review  Operations  or  the 
OmCE  of  Water  Resources  Research,  UJS. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  December  5, 
1966 

The  Panel  finds  that  the  prospects  for  a 
water  resoxirces  research  and  training  pro- 
gram responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  enlianced  significantly 
by  activities  carried  out  under  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act.  The  States  moved 
quickly  in  the  first  year  of  the  program  to 
organize  and  staff  water  resources  research 
centers,  and  to  devise  research  programs  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Dur- 
ing the  second  year — in  niunbers  of  projects 
Initiated,  numbers  of  projects  completed, 
numbers  of  graduate  students  assisted  in 
connection  with  research  projects — the  pro- 
gram has  generated  a  remarkable  level  of 
activity.     The  Panel  is  pleased  also  to  note 


the  depth  and  diversity  of  research  projects 
undertaken  with  assistance  under  the  Act. 
A  measurable  increase  in  OWRR  support 
of  priority  research  as  Identified  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  Research,  Fed- 
eral Council  for  Science  and  Technology, 
took  place  within  the  year.  This  responsive- 
ness to  urgent  problems  is  Indicated  by  a 
substantial  proportional  increase  In  research 
related  to  water  resources  planning,  identi- 
fied as  the  most  promising  area  for  expanded 
research  effort  by  the  Committee. 

The  Panel  agrees  with  the  stated  policy  of 
OWRR  to  encourage  concentration  on  re- 
search areas  which  are  not  receiving  ade- 
quate attention  in  other  research  programs, 
i.e.,  in  the  mission-oriented  research  activi- 
ties of  public  agencies,  and  In  product  and 
process  development  research  by  private 
Industry. 

The  Panel  notes  With  approval  the  efforts 
of  the  Office  both  to  encourage  research  in 
priority  areas,  and  to  respect  and  support 
Investigators  whose  competencies  and  in- 
terests are  In  other  ateas. 

The  Panel  Is  particularly  pleased  to  see 
that  most  of  the  water  resources  research 
centers  have  developed  programs  beyond  the 
minimum  required  to  qualify  for  assistance 
under  the  Act.  Universities  at  which  centers 
have  been  established  are  expanding  cur- 
ricula relating  to  water  resources  research, 
development  and  management.  New  and 
revised  course  offerings  have  been  developed. 
New  faculty  positions  have  been  created  and 
filled,  and  additional  graduate  students  at- 
tracted. It  Is  clear  that  the  depth  of 
scholarly  interest,  the  quality  of  Intellectual 
leadership,  and  the  allocation  of  financial 
resources  by  universities  have  been  enhanced 
significantly  as  a  result  of  the  program. 

A  number  of  centers  have  established  ef- 
fective working  relationships  with  other  uni- 
versities, and  with  agencies  and  institutions 
in  the  States,  leading  to  further  strength- 
ening and  sharpening  of  research  and  train- 
ing effort.  The  Panel  notes  that  the  quality 
of  coordination  between  the  centers,  other 
universities  and  resource  agencies  varies 
widely  among  the  States,  and  suggests  that 
the  Office  take  appropriate  steps  to  encourage 
strengthening  of  Intrastate  cooperation. 
This  should  Include  research  coordination 
with  action  agencies  on  field  problems. 

The  level  of  activity  now  underway  con- 
firms the  Judgment  of  the  Congress  in 
authorizing  the  program.  The  Panel  notes, 
however,  that  two  years  of  experience  is  not 
adequate  to  appraise  the  program's  con- 
tribution to  meedng  the  Nation's  water 
needs.  The  Panel  urges  that  the  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research,  and  those  carry- 
ing out  research  and  training  programs 
under  the  Act,  Initiate  promptly  and  pursue 
vigorously  a  specl&l  effort  to  devise  and 
apply  objective  criteria  for  evaluating  effec- 
tiveness in  terms  of  contributions  to  the 
body  of  knowledge  available  for  dealing  with 
water  problems,  and  to  the  supply  of  well- 
trained  personnel  for  both  research  and 
management. 


GENERAL  PROGRAM   GT7n>EXXNES 


>  The  Panel  met  on  November  39  and  30, 
1966,  to  review  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research.  The  Office  was 
represented  by  Its  Director,  Roland  R.  Renne, 
and  Its  Associate  Director,  E.  D.  Eaton.  The 
Panel  had  reviewed  a  draft  of  the  1966 
Annual  Report  of  the  Office,  prepared  pur- 
suant to  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act 
of  1964  as  amended,  and  had  access  also  to 
other  pertinent  documents. 


The  Panel  devoted  much  of  its  time  to  an 
analysis  of  the  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research  in  the  context  of 
broad  needs,  opportunities,  and  goals.  The 
Panel  did  not  attempt  to  evaluate  the  quality 
of  specific  researcH  projects  nor  to  analyze 
the  applicability  of  current  research  efforts 
to  major  problem  areas.  The  Panel  did  con- 
sider and  devise  recommendations  on  a 
number  of  matters  relating  to  p>olicy  and 
general  program  guidance  which  are  set 
forth  In  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  Panel  believes  that  the  conceptual 
basis  for  the  water  resources  research  pro- 
grams funded  under  the  Act  must  be  a  con- 
cern for  the  broad  range  of  human  needs 
served  by  water  resources.  The  observation 
may  be  obvious.  However,  the  Panel  believes 
it  deserves  emphasis  since  there  Is  a  natural 


tendency  to  relate  research  objectives  to  cur- 
rent  problems  of  water  management  u 
viewed  by  specific  Institutions,  agencies  and 
groups.  Research  designed  to  resolve  such 
problems  is  most  likely  to  serve  the  broad 
public  interest  if  the  conceptual  framework 
for  the  entire  program  refiects  the  over- 
riding dependence  of  human  society  on  the 
quantity,  quality  and  distribution  of  water 
and  related  resources. 

The  Panel  urges  also  that  the  conceptual 
basis  for  the  program  Include  specific  recog- 
nition of  the  interdependence  of  water  re- 
sources management  with  the  management 
of  other  natural  resources — indeed,  with  all 
activities  affecting  the  physical  environment. 
The  concept  is  both  ecological  and  social— 
that  is,  it  recognizes  the  complex  systems  of 
natural  and  social  interactions  which  arise 
from  changes  in  the  physical  environment. 
The  acceptance  of  this  concept,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  systematic  research  to  antic- 
ipate and  consider  such  interactions,  is  es- 
sential to  responsible  environmental  plan- 
ning and  development. 

More  specifically,  the  Panel  recommendi 
increased  emphasis  on  water  resotirces  re- 
search projects  designed  to  improve  the  co- 
ordination of  water  resources  planning  with 
other  physical  planning  programs,  such  at 
urban  regional  planning,  highway  planning, 
outdoor  recreation  planning  and  land-use 
planning.  The  Panel  recognizes  that  the  ef- 
fective Integration  of  all  physical  planning 
activities  (not  to  mention  the  integration  of 
physical  and  social  planning)  is  extremely 
complex.  But  the  accomplishment,  of  which 
adequate  and  well-distributed  supplies  of 
water  is  an  element,  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  substantial  improvement  in  plan- 
ning and  program  coordination. 

The  Panel  further  recommends  increased 
concentration  on  research  to  improve  tech- 
niques of  systems  analysis  for  application  to 
water  resources  planning,  development  and 
management.  Integrated  management  of 
total  water  systems  will  require  also  inten- 
sive research  to  improve  the  technologies  of 
development  and  of  operations. 

TRAINING 

The  Paiiel  finds  that  the  stated  training 
objective  of  the  Act  is  being  served.  The  Act 
envisions  the  accomplishment  of  training 
objectives  through  assistance  for  graduate 
students  engaged  in  research  projects.  Over 
1 .300  students  have  received  assistance  under 
the  Act. 

Still,  the  demand  for  trained  personnel  and 
highly  qualified  research  staffs  is  acute. 
Productive  research  on  critical  problems  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  inhibited  by  shortage 
of  qualified  personnel  than  by  constraints  on 
the  funds  available. 

The  Panel  suggests  that  the  need  for 
trained  personnel  may  require  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  purposeful  training  strategy, 
roughly  comparable  to  the  development  of 
objectives  and  priorities  for  research. 

The  Panel  recommends  that  the  Offlce  con- 
sider funding  research  projects  designed: 

(1)  to  further  clarify  future  needs  for 
trained  water  resources  personnel.  Including 
personnel  for  research,  for  planning  and  for 
the  performance  of  water  management  Jote 
in  operating  situations; 

(2)  to  improve  utilization  of  personnel- 
to  avoid  the  diversion  of  high  quality  re- 
search talent,  and  Ineffective  utilization  ol 
professional  managerial  and  operations  man- 
power, for  tasks  that  can  be  performed  by 
less  highly  trained  personnel,  perhaps  espe- 
cially through  strengthened  ADP  techniques; 

(3)  to  recommend  appropriate  actions  to 
Improve  training  at  all  levels. 

The  water  resources  research  centers  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  consider,  individually 
and  cooperatively,  a  strategy  for  meeting 
future  personnel  needs  in  water  resources 
research,  planning  and  management,  and  to 
design  Improved  curricula  for  these  purposes. 
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It  will  he  necessary,  however,  to  complement 
the  competence  of  the  centers  by  drawing 
upon  specialized  educators  from  other  iini- 
TCTsltles  and  upon  the  experience  of  prac- 
ticing water  resources  professionals. 

The  Panel  considers  it  likely  that  research 
will  Identify  training  needs  which  cannot  be 
met  effectively  by  training  related  exclusively 
to  research  projects.  The  Panel  suggests 
tbat  thoughtful  consideration  be  given  to 
authorizing  the  Offlce  of  Water  Resources 
Research  to  carry  on  a  broadened  program 
to  improve  professional  training.  Research 
should  be  supported  to  provide  a  factual 
basis  for  appraising  these  needs  and  for  de- 
termining effective  means  for  meeting  them. 

AREAS    FOR    INTENSIFIED    RESEARCH 

The  Panel  finds,  as  did  the  Panel  con- 
vened in  1965,  a  significant  gap  In  research 
in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences.  Solu- 
tions to  the  most  pressing  water  resources 
management  problems  require  the  under- 
standing and  support  of  a  wide  range  of 
private  and  public  institutions  and  agencies, 
as  well  as  by  the  unorganized  public. 

The  ways  In  which  people  and  institutions 
perceive  water  and  water  problems — in  the 
values  assigned  to  water,  the  uses  they  wish 
to  make  of  water,  their  recognition  of  and 
attitudes  toward  solutions  to  water  prob- 
lems—wUl  be  the  ultimate  factors  determin- 
ing the  wisdom  with  which  water  resources 
are  conserved  and  developed.  Knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  water,  of  techniques  for 
planning,  of  cleansing,  of  efficient  utilization, 
of  costs  and  benefits  U  essential.  But  the 
degree  to  which  knowledge  actually  U  used 
iB  a  function  of  attitudes. 

Recent  studies  on  perception  of  fiood  prob- 
lems, for  instance,  suggest  that  attitudes  of 
flood  plain  occupants  pose  severe  obstacles 
to  the  Implementation  of  fiood  damage  con- 
trol programs  based  on  hydrologlc  and  eco- 
nomic analysis. 

The  Panel  recommends  emphatically  an 
Increased  concentration  of  effort  to  deter- 
mine how  and  why  individual  citizens  and 
pubUc  and  private  Institutions  perceive  and 
react  to  water  and  to  water  problems. 

The  Panel  recommends  continuing  em- 
phasis on  research  to  Improve  administrative 
arrangments,  including  State,  local,  and  re- 
gional public  agencies  for  water  resources 
planning  and  development.  There  Is  special 
need  for  better  ways  to  encourage  Informed 
public  participation  in  water  decisions. 

The  Panel  also  recommends  increased  em- 
phasis on: 

(1)  Research  in  aquatic  environments  gen- 
erally. The  Panel  finds  that  lack  of  basic 
knowledge  of  aquatic  communities  is  a  sig- 
nlHcant  limitation  on  effective  water  man- 
agement. Estuaries,  receiving  the  cumula- 
tive effects  of  upstream  water  uses  and 
affected  by  the  transition  from  fresh  to  saline 
conditions,  are  especially  complex  and  vul- 
nerable. An  increasing  amount  of  estuarine 
research  is  underway;  further  acceleration 
is  needed,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  inter- 
actions of  various  factors  affecting  estuarine 
environments.  Further,  the  Panel  finds  a 
serious  gap  In  specific  information  for  the 
effective  management  of  fishery  resources, 
especially  In  knowledge  of  requirements  for 
optimizing  fishery  values  as  distinct  from 
requirements  for  bare  survival. 

(2)  Research  on  coordinated  use  and  de- 
velopment of  water  and  related  land  re- 
•ources.  Recreational  uses  of  waters  and 
associated  shorelines,  for  Instance,  can  be 
sensibly  planned  only  on  the  basis  of  Joint 
study  of  the  water  and  the  land.  The  Panel 
finds  a  concentration  in  the  current  program 
on  studies  of  water  and  water  problems  as 
such,  and  a  corresponding  shortage  of  co- 
ordinated studies  of  water  and  related  re- 
source values. 

(8)  Research  on  water  quality  manage- 
ment as  related  to  re-use  of  water,  and  par- 
tlCTilarly  on  treatment  to  meet  quality  de- 
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mande  in  situations  where  suppUes  consist 
largely  of  re-\ised  water.  The  strong  inter- 
relationships between  water  supply  and 
quality  management  suggest  the  need  for 
examination  in  a  systems  framework  draw- 
ing upon  operations  research  methodologies. 

APPLICATION    OF   RESEARCH    FINDINOS 

The  Panel,  as  suggested  above,  is  concerned 
that  research  findings  be  made  available 
promptiy  In  usable  form  to  those  who  in- 
fluence or  make  decisions  about  water  re- 
sources conservation  and  development.  The 
Panel  commends  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Re- 
search for  the  estobllshed  program  of  the 
Water  Resources  Scientific  Information  Cen- 
ter. By  providing  abstracts  of  published  re- 
search, the  Center  should  assist  substantially 
In  Improving  communication  among  re- 
searchers. 

The  Panel  believes  strongly  that  the  Offlce 
of  Water  Resources  Research  should  under- 
take a  considerably  expanded  and  strength- 
ened Information  dissemination  program  on 
research  findings. 

First,  the  Panel  recommends  that  the  Of- 
fice expand  the  Center's  activities  to  provide 
abstract  services  on  significant  research  con- 
ducted abroad,  and  to  extend  the  services  of 
the  Center  to  scientists  and  professionals  in 
appropriate  fields  at  all  levels  of  Government 
and  private  institutions.  As  now  planned, 
the  service  would  be  provided  primarily  to 
Federal  agencies  and  the  water  resources  re- 
search centers. 

Second,  the  Panel  recommends  that  the 
Office,  in  addition  to  providing  abstracts  of 
research  reports,  develop  a  program  to  ana- 
lyze the  application  possibilities  of  research, 
and  to  dlssemlnlate  such  information  to 
those  in  positions  to  make  use  of  It. 

The  Panel  recognizes  the  delicacy  of 
OWRR  itself  expressing  Judgments  on  the 
relevance  of  research  done  by  others.  The 
Panel  suggests,  therefore,  that  OWRR  com- 
mission papers  by  outstanding  Individuals  or 
panels  to  prepare  papers  evaluating  the  ap- 
plicabUlty  of  available  knowledge  to  selected 
critical  water  resources  problems.  (Such 
"state  of  the  art"  studies  may  be  carried 
out  in  connection  with  the  1966  Panel  rec- 
ommendations for  perspective  studies  of  re- 
search progress  needs,  but  should  go  beyond 
these  In  relating  research  findings  to  cur- 
rent and  foreseeable  problems.)  The  Panel 
explicitly  encourages  a  systematic  effort  to 
review  the  potential  usefulness  of  water  re- 
sources research  undertaken  abroad. 

Organizing  and  disseminating  Information 
on  the  applicability  of  research  findings  may 
require  reports  written  especially  for  various 
levels  of  technical  competence,  l.e„  for  sci- 
entists, practicing  professionals,  admlnistra- 
tors.  policy-making  public  officials  and 
responsible   private  citizens. 

The  Panel  recommends,  also,  that  the  Offlce 
develop  procedures  for  application  of  re- 
search findings  in  actual  water  resource  plan- 
ning, development,  and  management  pro- 
grams. Resource  management  agencies  and 
administrators  are  understandably  reluctant 
to  pioneer  the  application  of  untested  tech- 
niques. "Real  world"  examples  are  per- 
suasive. A  program  providing  for  prototype 
applications  of  promising  and  significant  re- 
search findings  may  be  decisive  In  encourag- 
ing the  use  of  improved  ways  of  managing 
water.  The  Offlce  of  Water  Resources  Re- 
search should  work  closely  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  providing  assistance  to  water 
resource  projects,  such  as  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  to  encour- 
age the  application,  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses, of  new  research  findings. 

The  Panel  recognizes  that  these  recom- 
mendations may  considerably  broaden  the 
mission  of  OWRR.  It  believes,  however,  that 
the  public  investment  In  water  resources  re- 
search and  the  urgency  of  water  resource 
problems  require  painstaking  efforts  to  en- 


courage the  effective  use  of  new  knowledge 
as  it  becomes  available. 

FULL    IMPLEMENTATION    OF   THE    PROGRAM 

The  Panel  urges  full  funding  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Act. 

The  matching  grant  program  has  not  yet 
been  funded  to  the  authorized  level.  Re- 
search projects  are  now  awaiting  funds  for 
their  implementation;  and  applications  con- 
tinue to  expand  the  backlog.  The  matching 
grant  program  serves  a  highly  useful  pur- 
pose in  OWRR's  total  program,  perhi^>s  eepe- 
cially  in  generating  non-Federal  doUars  for 
research  projects  of  Immediate  State  and  re- 
gional concern.  The  program  should  be  fully 
funded. 

The  Panel  most  urgently  recommends  the 
full  funding  of  Title  II,  authorizing  grants 
and  other  arrangements  to  utilize  a  wide 
variety  of  competencies  not  effectively  drawn 
upon  through  the  water  resoiu-ces  research 
centers:  other  universities,  foundations,  pri- 
vate research  and  consulting  firms,  business 
organizations  and  qualified  Individuals. 

In  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  water 
resources  research  and  management  task.  It 
is  clear  that  the  best  minds  available  will 
be  required  to  find  workable  solutions  to  the 
most  dlfflcult  and  pressing  problems. 

The  water  resources  research  centers  will 
continue  to  play  a  central  role  in  develop- 
ing increased  research  capacity  through  edu- 
cation and  training,  and  in  undertaking  re- 
search assisted  by  the  allotment  and  match- 
ing programs  under  Title  I  of  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act. 

The  fiexiblllty  provided  by  Title  n  Is  need- 
ed especially  to  permit  concentrated  atten- 
tion on  complex  research  projects  in  priority 
research  categories,  making  use  of  the  full 
range  of  talents  available,  including  the  cen- 
ters. 

Through  consultation  with  directors  of  the 
water  resources  research  centers,  other  ad- 
visers and  consultants,  and  commissioned 
papers  on  progress  and  needs  in  major  re- 
search areas,  OWRR  Is  in  a  unique  position 
to  use  a  portion  of  Title  II  funds  to  marshall 
research  resources  where  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities are  greatest. 

Title  n  funds  may  be  used  to  fund  strategic 
assaults  on  pressing  problems,  simultaneous- 
ly Involving  a  variety  of  disciplines  and  ap- 
proaches. In  a  sense.  TlUe  n  provides  a 
vehicle  for  a  systems  approach  to  water  re- 
sources research  not  unlike  the  successful 
research  and  development  programs  under- 
taken in  recent  years  In  Government,  univer- 
sities, and  private  industries  in  the  aero- 
space fields. 

SUMMABT 


The  Panel  concludes: 

(1)  that  the  presently  funded  programs  . 
authorized  by  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  are   being   intelligently   and   effectively 
administered; 

(2)  that  a  strategy  and  expanded  program 
for  producing  trained  personnel  is  urgently 
needed,  and  will  require  a  substantial  re- 
search effort  to  identify  personnel  and  train- 
ing needs  and  ways  of  meeting  them; 

(3)  that  there  are  \irgent  needs  for  ex- 
panded research  efforts.  Including  research 
on  aquatic  environments,  on  coordinated  \ise 
and  development  of  water  and  related  re- 
sources, and  on  techniques  for  maintaining 
quality  of  re-used  water — and  particularly 
for  studies  in  the  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences designed : 

(a)  to  illuminate  human  perceptions  of 
and  attitudes  toward  water  resoiirces  and 
water  problems; 

(b)  to  measure  the  impcwrts  of  water  devel- 
opment on  the  broad  spectrum  of  human 
needs  served  by  water  resources; 

(c)  to  devise  more  effective  Institutions 
for  water  planning,  development  and  man- 
agnnent; 

(4)  that  new  and  expanded  efforts  are 
clearly  needed  to  communicate  usable  In- 
formation on  research  findings  and  appllca- 
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blUty  to  thoee  In  positions  to  make  uae  of 
such  Information; 

(6)  that  the  matching  grant  program  au- 
thorized by  Title  I.  the  Title  H  program, 
and  the  Water  Resourcea  Scientific  Informa- 
tion Center  shovUd  be  fully  funded  If  the 
Act  Is  to  efTectlvely  "aaelst  In  aaaurlng  the 
NaUon  at  aU  times  of  a  supply  of  water  suffl- 
clent  In  quality  and  quantity  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Its  expanding  popxilatlon. 
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AVIATION'S  PROBLEaiS  AHEAD:    "A 
SYMPATHETIC  TABULATION" 

PROM  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  facing  aviation  during  the  com- 
ing decade  are  exceeded  only  by  the 
promise  which  aviation  holds  in  terms  of 
increased  service,  lower  fares,  greater 
mobility  for  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  a  shrinkage  in  the  time-distance 
barrier  which  separates  the  nations  of 

the  world. 

I    ask    unanimous   consent    to    have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  rMnarks  an  article  from  the  Jan- 
uary 15  issue  of  the  New  York  Times, 
entitled  "A  Sympathetic  Tabulation  of 
Aviation's  Problems:  747  Jet,  the  SST, 
Fourth  Jetport."    Mr.  Prledlander's  re- 
marks, do,  Indeed,  treat  aviation  prob- 
lems with  sympathy,  but  with  frankness 
and  full  recognition  of  their  magnitude. 
Congress,  if  not  this  year  then  next, 
must  face  up  to  the  growing  airport 
crisis   mentioned   In   Mr.   Prledlander's 
article.     The   aviation  Industry   Is   the 
greatest  and  most  expanding  segment  of 
our    national    transportation    network. 
Any  gaps  in  this  network,  such  as  Inade- 
quate airports,  will  create  serious  traffic 
blockages,  not  only  for  aviation,  but  for 
other  modes  of  transportation.     Also, 
traffic  congestion  at  airports  will  back 
up  into  our  already  overcrowded  and  con- 
gested cities  unless,  for  example,  our  In- 
terstate Highway  System  provides  con- 
venient and  rapid  access  to  our  airports. 
It  is  estimated  that  $S  billion  needs  to 
be  spent  on  airport  construction  and  Im- 
provement during  the  next  10  years.  Se- 
curing that  amount  of  public  investment 
IB  a  monimiental  task  In  Itself.    But  suc- 
cess in  raising  the  necessary  funds  could 
very  well  be  frustrated  If  State  and  local 
governments  do  not  solve,  on  the  local 
level  where  they  should  be  solved,  prob- 
lems such  as  the  selection  of  airport  sites, 
which  has  become  a  controversial  issue  In 
New  York  City. 

Unless  aviation's  problems  are  solved 
the  bright  promise  of  new  breakthroughs 
to  technology,  such  as  the  SST  and  the 
giant  Jets,  cannot  be  attained.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Priedlander's  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sortlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Jan.  16,  1967] 

A     STUPATHBTIC     TABXJl.ATI01f     OF     AVIATION'S 

PROBLXifs:  747  Jrr,  the  SST,  4th  Jbtpobt 
(By  Paul  J.  C.  PTledlander) 
These  are  exciting  days  for  the  travel  In- 
dustry, days  filled  with  developments  that 
are  already  changing  the  basic  pattern  of 
world  travel  and  wUl  most  certainly  change 
It  almost  beyond  present  concepts  In  the 
next  half-dozen  years.  Three  recent  and 
major  steps,  seemingly  disparate,  are  so  In- 


extricably connected  and  Jointly  Involved  In 
the  future  of  all  kinds  of  travel  that  they 
warrant  being  held  up  and  examined  with- 
out benefit  of  the  statements  of  advocacy 
and  opposlUon  that  welcomed  and  followed 
their  announcements. 

These  steps  are  the  Jan.  1  Inauguration  of 
new,  and  sometimes  lower,  fares  for  pack- 
age tours  on  International  air  routes;  the 
decision  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to 
have  the  Boeing  Con^)any  build  America's 
supersonic  air  transpoDt,  while  General  Elec- 
tric builds  the  SST's  engines,  and  the  sud- 
denly revitalized  proJe«t  for  that  fourth  Jet- 
port  for  the  New  York  metropolitan  area, 
plus  the  amazing  hoop-la  sent  up  like  anti- 
aircraft Are  by  those  vehemently  for,  against 
and  uninterested  In  tfte  Jetport  proposal. 


USS    NOISE    DOUBTFOl 


NEW  PaOPOSAI. 


To  the  spate  of  Jetport  comment,  some  of 
It  toformed  and  much  either  wildly  unin- 
formed or  representing  deeply  vested  inter- 
ests has  Just  been  added  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's proposal  that  his  Metropolitan  Com- 
muter Transportation  Authority  be  moved 
Into  the  Jetport  debata. 

How  this  win  help  Solve  anyone's  problem 
Is  difficult  to  Judge,  since  that  authority 
seems  to  be  having  trouble  keeping  Its  pres- 
ent major  responsibility,  the  Long  Island 
BaU  Road,  running  or  doing  such  compara- 
Uvely  simple  things  ae  equipping  Its  coaches 
with  electric  lights  that  light  or  seeing  that 
the  cars  are  even  properly  swept  out.  Which 
only  points  up  the  sad  fact  that  the  travel- 
ing pubUc  often  is  forced  to  lean  upon  some 
rather  weak  governmental  reeds. 

This  may  explain  why  the  airlines  and 
their  related  industries,  and  parts  of  the 
traveling  pubUc,  wers  prompt  to  admit  that 
they  were  happy  with  the  P.A.A.  choice  of 
Boeing.  It  was  no  secret  behind  the  secrecy 
officially  enforced  by  the  F.AA.  that  the  air- 
lines voted  heavily  for  Boeing  over  Its  com- 
petitor for  the  air-frame  contract,  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corporation. 

The  Issue  between  General  Electric  and 
the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Division  of  the 
United  Aircraft  Corporation,  Its  competitor 
for  the  engine  contract,  was  not  as  fiercely 
defined.  The  carriers  have  been  successfuUy 
using  all  kinds  of  Ptatt  &  Vmitney  engines 
through  generatlonB  of  piston  and  Jet 
airlines. 

PREVIOira  EXPERIENCE 


The  simple  fact  Is  that  no  one  In  the  alrlln* 
business  Is  yet  convinced,  save  a  few  often- 
quoted  unnamed  advocates  of  a  second, 
wnaller  "domestic  SST,"  that  a  smaller  plane 
will  make  a  bang  more  accepUble  to  the 
residents  beneath  It  than  the  big  one  win. 
The  British-French  Concorde,  which  wUl 
be  smaller  than  the  American  SST  and  fly 
at  1,400  miles  an  hour,  against  1,800  for  our 
plane.  Is  expected  to  make  a  bang  plenty  big 
enough  to  make  Its  presence  felt. 

Anyone  who  has  felt  and  heard  the  sonic 
boom  caused  by  a  smaU  supersonic  fighter, 
and  the  boom  caused  by  a  large  supersonic 
bomber,  can  question  the  seriousness  of  the 
talk  about  a  small  domestic  SST.  Experts  In 
the  airplane  business  agree  now  that,  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  art,  supersonic  planes 
go  boom  In  all  sizes,  and  earthllngs  In  a 
50-mUe-wlde  swath  In  the  path  of  the  SSTs 
win  hear  and  feel  the  boom. 

The  noise  Is  caused  by  the  shock  wave 
created  In  the  air  by  the  leading  edges  of  the 
plane  compressing  the  air  ahead  of  It  at 
speeds  above  the  speed  of  sound.  In  five  or 
six  years,  perhaps,  a  solution  to  the  boom 
problem  may  be  found;  the  search  Is  on  In- 
tensively enough  to  warrant  hope. 


Airline  executives  freely  noted  that  their 
experience  with  Boeing  planes,  especially  the 
Jet  series  beginning  in  1958  with  the  first  707 
four-engine  passenger  Jet,  throiigh  the  inter- 
continental version*  of  that  plane  and  on 
through  the  highly  successful  three-engine 
727  Jet,  has  been  good.  This  Is  translatable 
into  good  mechanically,  and  especially  good 
as  moneymakers. 

Thus.  In  a  gamble  as  big  as  the  SST 
decision.  It  was  logical  for  the  airlines  to  vote 
on  the  basis  of  past  performance  In  the  Im- 
portant areas  of  safety,  reliability,  passenger 
acceptance  and  operating  costs  and  profits. 
It  might  be  that  those  who  have  been  argu- 
ing against  a  "monopoly"  manufacturer  In  a 
project  this  big,  and  so  well  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government,  have  failed  to  consider 
the  cliolce  and  voice  of  the  airlines — cer- 
tainly as  primary  a  set  of  participants  In  the 
SST  program  as  any  other  group  of  citizens. 
Unfortunately,  much  of  the  preliminary 
thinking  and  paperwork,  and  the  computer 
computing,  had  to  be  done  in  great  secrecy 
during  the  SST  competition.  Consequently, 
many  of  the  comments  and  reports  being 
pubUshed  about  the  SST— Its  characteristics, 
the  country's  need  therefor  and  the  like — 
are  not  as  firmly  backed  by  facts  and  infor- 
mation as  they  should  be. 

One  example:  There  Is  much  talk  about 
building  a  second,  smaller  supersonic  plane 
for  domestic  flights  on  the  theory  that  the 
big  SST  will  make  too  much  of  a  sonic  boom 
to  be  tolerated  In  ftlghts  across  this  country. 


OVER  WATER  ONLY 

UnUl  that  day,  the  supersonic  passenger 
planes  probably  wUl  be  flown  at  supersonic 
speeds  only  over  large  bodies  of  open  water- 
oceans  and  seas  the  size  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Caribbean— so  that  the  boom  prob- 
lem wlU  be  one  for  salt-water  fish  and  theli 
friends  and  associates.  .^  ..  ,. 

In  recent  months.  Trans  World  Airlines  has 
been  busy  flying  the  projected  American  SST 
through  a  computer  so  as  to  determine  many 
things  about  what  Its  life  with  that  plane  will 
be  Uke  when  It  comes  out  for  passenger  serr- 
Ice  m  1974,  three  years  behind  the  Con- 
corde. T.W.A.  found  that  It  can  Uve  hap- 
pUy,  and  probably  profitably,  with  the  SST  by 
using  It  at  supersonic  speeds  over  open  water 
and  flying  it  at  subsonic  speeds  over  land 
masses.  This  is  the  roughly  600  miles  an 
hour  that  today's  passenger  Jets  aim  for. 

Thus,  a  T.WJV.  round-the-world  SST  flight 
route  would  go  supersonic  across  the  North 
Atlantic  as  soon  as  it  was  above  40,000  feet 
and  off  the  shores  of  Long  Island,  dropping 
back  down  to  subsonic  flight  when  the  plane 
skimmed    over    the    shores    of    England  or 

Prance.  . 

If  It  were  going  New  York-Rome  nonstop, 
this  plane  would  fly  subsonic  across  Prance 
and  northern  Italy.  Prom  Rome,  the  east- 
bound  plane  could  skirt  westward  out  over 
the  Mediterranean  and  then  swing  supersonic 
around  Sicily  and  eastward  to  Cairo,  Tel  Aviv 
or  Beirut. 

Prom  the  Middle  East,  It  covUd  posslblj 
dodge  down  the  center  of  the  Persian  GuU 
as  a  supersonic  or,  at  subsonic  speed  and 
sound,  skirt  overland  to  the  south  and  east 
untU  It  caught  the  edge  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
There  It  would  zoom  up  from  600  to  1,8W 
miles  an  hour  for  India. 

The  plane's  progress  up  the  Asian  coait 
would  be  a  series  of  supersonic  loops  out  to 
sea  and  back  to  the  destination  airport  or. 
subsonlcally.  It  could  follow  today's  over- 
land  routes.    Across   the  Pacific  to  Nortn 
America.  It  would  head  straight  out  to  open 
water   and   an   l,800-mUe-an-hour  booml^« 
fUght  until   It  reached   land   at  Hawaii  or 
Alaska    and    the    West    Coast.    Across   the 
United  States,  the  last  leg  would  be  at  sub- 
sonic speeds.  . 
The  time  loss  around  the  world  because  oi 
sonic-boom   deviations  Is  slight:    Block-to- 
block  time,  which  Is  measured  from  the  nm« 
engines  are  started  for  each  segment  of  tw 
flight  until   they  are  stopped  at  the  ne» 
terminal,  would  be  21  houra  2  minutes  i« 
a  completely  supersonic  flight  and  25  hours 
12  minutes  for  a  flight  supersonic  over  vrat« 
and  subsonic   over  populated  land  masses. 


Xbe  penalty  in  time  woiUd  be  4  hours  10 
minutes.  Today's  subsonic  Jets  go  around 
the  world  in  about  60  houra. 

Robert  W.  R\unmel.  vice  president  for 
planning  and  research  for  T.W-A.,  said  the 
computer  told  T.WA.  that  It  would,  of  course, 
do  better  flying  the  SST  supersonlcally  over 
land  as  well  as  water.  However,  the  ma- 
chme  indicated  that,  even  with  restrictions 
limiting  use  of  the  SST  at  full  speed  and 
power  over  land,  the  penalties  In  time  and 
operating  costs  would  not  be  Impossible. 

Boeing  has  argued  that  Its  SST  could  fly 
gubsonlcally  at  the  same,  or  possibly  even 
lower,  cost  per  mile  and  per  passenger-mile 
than  today's  subsonic  Jets.  Its  statistics 
ghow  such  a  marked  operating  cost  Improve- 
ment anticipated  from  many  factore.  Includ- 
ing greater  dally  utilization  of  the  SST,  that, 
the  company  claims,  boom  penalties  would  be 
sufferable  by  the  airlines. 

ARGUMENTS   DISFDTED 

The  T.WJV.  dry  runs  of  the  supersonic 
would  seem  to  dispose  of  the  strange  argu- 
ments for  building  Immediately  a  second, 
smaller  domestic-size  supersonic.  With  the 
Boeing  SST  and  the  Concorde,  there  would 
seem  to  be,  at  this  stage  of  the  SST  develop- 
ment, no  crying  need  for  another  smaller 

plane. 

Airline  executives  now  anticipate  flymg 
the  Boeing  subsonlcally  during  the  730  miles 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  then  folding 
Its  wings  back  for  supersonic  flight  for  the 
1,742-mile  hop  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles. 
There,  the  time  differential  wotild  pay  both 
the  passenger  and  the  airline. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  talk  of  a 
lecond,  smaller  supersonic  American  project 
could  be  laid  to  rest  for  the  time  being,  the 
time  limit  being  until  the  sonic  boom  prob- 
lem Is  eventually  licked.  Until  then.  It  has 
the  ring  of  a  political  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  compensating  workera  and  areas  that 
did  not  get  the  big  SST  prize. 

Mr.  Rummel  and  other  airline  executives 
also  laid  to  rest  the  cries  from  some  qttartera 
that  the  SST  must  be  stopped  at  all  costs 
because  of  the  large  Federal  Investment, 
Which  is  to  be  recovered  out  of  the  purchase 
price  of  these  planes;  the  boom  noise,  and 
besides.  If  the  Good  Lord  had  wanted  anyone 
to  fly  that  fast.  etc. 

with  the  successful  determination  of 
Britain  and  Prance  to  build  their  Concorde 
SST,  the  supersonic  plane  Is  an  accomplished 
fact.  Airline  executives  say  that,  once  one 
ahrllne  lays  on  an  SST  across  the  North  At- 
lantic, all  the  other  competing  airlines  must, 
by  the  nature  of  their  highly  competitive 
business,  offer  as  big  and  as  fast  airplanes. 

For  all  their  pleas  for  slower  and  quieter 
teansportatlon,  recent  history  has  proved 
that  when  they  become  airline  passengera, 
people  demand  the  fastest,  slickest,  newest 
airplane  available.  They  will  pass  up  last 
year's  plane  to  ride  this  year's,  if  this  year's 
la  faster,  prettier  or  more  comfortable,  as 
well  as  being  newer. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  the  way  to  ad- 
vance civilization,  but  this  is  the  way  people 
behave,  and  in  aviation  and  travel,  as  well 
as  In  other  forms  of  retailing,  the  customer 
Is  right,  or  at  least  treated  as  If  he  were. 

Moving  on  to  the  Jetport  controversy,  it  is 
the  Boeing  747,  the  500-passenger,  subsonic 
•uper-Jet  that  Is  sometimes  impertinently 
called  the  Jumbo  Jet,  which  Is  as  much  re- 
sponsible for  the  revival  of  this  project  as  Its 
Wg  brother,  the  SST. 

liOwxa  costs 
The  747.  a  monstrous  plane  that  will  fly 
about  30  miles  an  hour  faster  than  today's 
subsomc  Jets  but  at  much  lower  operating 
costs,  Is  only  a  couple  of  years  away.  And 
when  It  starts  unloading  Its  large  economy- 
slae  passenger  manifests  upon  today's  air- 
ports, there  U  going  to  be  large,  economy- 
alze  trouble: 


Trouble  for  the  alrUnes  in  getting  that 
many  people  on  and  off  a  plane  In  a  short 

time. 

Trouble  inside  the  terminals  trying  to  pro- 
vide for  all  those  people  on  each  fiight.  and 
their  friends  and  welcoming  committees. 

Trouble  trying  to  get  the  baggage  to  the 
right  passengera  In  as  few  minutes  as  some 
airlines  actuaUy  are  doing  this  Job  today. 

Trouble  for  the  airport  operatore,  who  wlu 
need  more  airport  roads,  more  parking  space, 
more  airport  buses  and,  even  though  many 
of  them  appear  to  hate  this  thought,  some 
high-speed,  electrified  raUway  line  to  get  all 
these  people  to  and  from  metropolitan  cen- 

Even  without  the  747  In  the  offing  and  the 
SST  beyond  the  horizon,  many  of  today's 
airports  are  already  obsolescent  In  that,  at 
peak  times,  they  cannot  handle  their  aerial 
and  ground  traffic.  And  when  the  weather 
goes  bad.  both  kinds  of  traffic  control  fall 
sadly  apart. 

New  York  City  U  particularly  vulnerable, 
since  It  Is  the  aerial  gateway  to  North  Amer- 
ica  from  Europe   and   South   America,   and 
since  most  of  the  foreign-bound  pleasure  and 
business  travel  originating  Inland  wants  to 
stop  off  m  New  York  going  and/or  coming. 
In  aviation  circles,  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  politics,  money  and  personalities  have 
delayed  airport  development  for  the  metro- 
politan area.    The  airlines  have  long  had  an 
airport    committee    whose    function,    untU 
about  a  month  ago,  was  to  fight  vigorously 
all  proposals,  principally  from  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority,  for  a  fourth  Jetport. 


airlines'  views 
Deep-seated  reasons  behind  this  seemingly 
regressive  attitude  were  generally  listed  as 

A  mistrust  of  the  Port  Authority,  which 
many  airline  people  visualize  as  an  octopus 
squeezing  them  and  their  Indxistry  In  regula- 
tions and  financial  charges  for  airport  usage. 
A  strong  desire  not  to  have  to  build  new 
and  costly  terminal  buildings  and  equip- 
ment at  a  new  airport,  one  whose  capital 
costs  and  whose  employee  staffing  costs 
would  pile  up  on  top  of  the  airlines'  present 
high  airport  operations  costs. 

A  fond,  now  seemingly  evaporating,  hope 
that  progress  In  electronics  and  In  automatic 
zero-zero  weather  landing  systems  and  air- 
ways controls  would  soon  Improve  landing 
and  take-off  operations  in  good  weather  and 
bad.  thus  speeding  plane  movements  on  and 
off  the  ground  and  Increasing  the  plane  ca- 
pacity of  today's  airports. 

An  equally  fond  hope  that  the  VTOL 
(vertical  take-off  and  landing)  and  STOL 
(Short  take-off  and  landing)  planes  would 
be  Just  around  the  end  of  the  runway,  tak- 
ing some  of  the  short-haul  pressure  off  the 
big  planes  and  picking  up  and  dropping 
passengers  In  the  heart  of  Manhattan.  While 
some  people  are  still  talking  glibly  about 
building  runways  In  the  East  and  North 
Rivers  for  leapfrogging  passengera  to  and 
from  the  big  airports  and  from  shuttle- 
distance  cities,  many  of  them  are  now  hav- 
ing second  serious  thoughts. 

These  planes  are,  at  best,  a  half-dozen 
yeara  away.  If  their  development  moves  that 
fast:  and  how  will  they  cope  with  fog.  rain, 
sleet  and  no  vlslblUty  on  the  edges  of  Man- 
hattan's skyscrapers? 

So  another  Jet  airport  seems  Indicated  In 
four  or  five  yeara,  although,  even  If  every- 
one Involved  moves  at  fuU  speed,  an  air- 
port the  size  of  a  fourth  Jetport  for  New 
York  City  may  be  10  years  in  the  making. 

A  mne-alrllne  MetropoUtan  Airport  Com- 
mittee, in  a  fasclnattog  reversal  of  posi- 
tion, called  a  news  conference  late  In  De- 
cember to  announce  that  It  had  come  out 
for  a  fourth  Jetport,  It  knew  not  where. 
And  It  had  not  given  up  on  Its  proposal 
to  remove  general  aviation- that  Is,  private 
pleasure     and     business     flights     from     La 


Guardla,  Newark  and  Kennedy  Airports — 
and  base  it  at  a  new  airport,  preferably  on 
SUten  Island.  Or  maybe  someday  at  Floyd 
Bennett  Field,  which  U  within  sight  and 
sound  of  Jet  traffic  to  and  from  Kennedy 
Airport. 

FotrsTH  jetport 

This  public  relations  minuet  preceded 
by  only  a  few  days  the  long-heralded  re- 
port by  the  Port  Authority  on  Its  canvass 
of  possible  sites  for  the  fourth  Jetport.  As 
was  expected,  the  Port  Authority  found  all 
candidates  for  the  airport  sadly  wanting, 
save  Its  favored  marehy  area  In  Morris 
County,  NJ.,  which  was  partly  converted 
mto  a  Federal  wUdllfe  sanctuary  when  the 
authority  first  made  eyes  at  this  site  back 
In  1959.  _    .^ 

The  authority  said  It  found  proposed  sites 
In  Orange  County,  N.Y..  In  northern  New 
Jersey  and  in  Siiffolk  County,  near  the  east- 
ern end  of  Long  Island,  unworthy  because 
of  their  remoteness  that  would  require  high- 
speed rail  transportation  systems  to  bring 
the  airport  and  Its  passengera  within  reach 
of  Manhattan. 

Students  of  the  Port  Authority,  and  its 
view  on  airports  and  on  ground  transporta- 
tion, smUed  knowingly  over  this  report.  The 
Port  Authority  owns  and  operates  the  Lin- 
coln and  HoUand  Tunnels  and  the  George 
Washington  Bridge  between  New  York  City 
and  New  Jereey,  and  It  coUects  the  tolls 
for  vehicles  using  them. 

Its  friendly  coimterpart,  the  Triboroxign 
Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority,  owns  and 
operates,  and  collects  tolls  from  vehicles 
using  the  Queens-Mldtown  Tuimel,  the 
Triborough  Bridge,  the  Whltestone  and 
Throgs   Neck   Bridges  and   the  Verrazzano 

All  these  amenities  are  predicated  on  tolls 
collected  from  rubber-tired  conveyances, 
and  their  tionds  are  backed  by  and  paid  for 
by  these  seemingly  endless  toUs.  Close  ob- 
servers, therefore,  never  expected  that  the 
Port  Authority  studies  ever  would  find  It 
feasible  to  build  an  airport  where  traffic  to 
and  from  the  airfield  would  not  use  either 
tunnels  or  bridges,  or  some  kind  of  rubber- 
tired  ground  transportation. 

These  two  authorities  have  a  rather  soUd 
grip  on  the  rlver-crosslng  situation  In  and 
around  New  York  City.  By  the  contracts 
that  established  the  Triborough  Bridge  Au- 
thority. It  has  the  exclusive  right  to  build  all 
highway,  bridge  and  tunnel  crossings  of  the 
East  River  between  Its  Mldtown  Tunnelat 
34th  Street  and  125th  Street,  site  of  the  Tri- 
borough Bridge  landfall  In  Manhattan. 


attthority's  rights 

The  Port  Authority  has  an  even  wider 
swath  of  exclusivity.  Its  rights  to  bridge  and 
tunnel  crossings  between  New  York  State  and 
New  Jersey  are  in  the  25-mlle  radius  drawn 
from  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  The  New  York 
Thruway  crossing  of  the  Hudson  at  Tappan 
Zee  is  exempt  from  this  radius  because  both 
ends  of  that  50-cent  toll  bridge  are  anchored 
firmly  on  New  York  State  terrain. 

Enthusiastic  as  It  Is  for  automobile  bridges 
and  tunnels— original  plans  for  the  George 
Washington  Bridge  allowed  for  a  railway  Une 
across  the  second  level,  but  It  was  never 
built— the  Port  Authority  has.  with  great 
self-restraint,  remained  aloof  from  rail  trans- 

The  exception  Is  PATH,  the  salvage  Job  of 
the  Hudson  Tubes  that  was  almost  forced 
upon  the  authority. 

This  restraint  must  seem  odd  to  anyone 
who  has  ever  tried  to  get  across  the  Hudson 
River  In  an  automobile,  taxi  or  bus  to  catch 
an  airplane  at  Newark,  or  simply  to  drive  to 
the  Jersey  shore  or  to  find  driving  space  on 
the  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  Turnpikes.  There 
are  odd  hours  when  this  Is  a  simple  feat,  but 
not  on  the  Friday  of  a  Fourth  of  July  or 
Labor  Day  weekend,  or.  for  that  matter,  any 
summer  Friday. 
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TWO    HOTmS    ALLOWKD 


Experienced  motortsts  and  airline  passen- 
gers then  allow  a  minimum  of  two  hours  for 
what  should  be  a  30-minute  run  from  Times 
Square  to  Newark  Airport.  What  might  this 
river  croaslng  be  like  If  a  fourth  Jetport  were 
to  be  built  around  Morrlstown,  which,  the 
Port  Authority  says,  is  50  minutes  by  car  or 
Carey  bus  from  Iilanhattan? 

The  only  sUght  hope  for  the  airline  pas- 
senger of  the  future  appears  to  be  In  a  fourth 
Jetport  situated  somewhere  on  a  rail  line  that 
can  be  Improved,  or  where  a  high-speed  elec- 
tric railway  can  be  built  leading  straight  into 
midtown  New  York,  tunneling  under  either 
the  Hudson  or  the  East  Rivers. 

But  to  get  this,  someone  may  have  to 
wrestle  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  and 
the  Trtborough  Bridge  Authority  two  falls 
out  of  three,  all  the  way  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Now,  how  do  the  Jetport  debate  and  the 
Impending  747  Jumbo  Jet  and  the  farther-off 
supersonic  Jet  relate  to  each  other  and  to 
the  new  excursion  fares  for  air  travelers  will- 
ing to  go  on  loosely  gathered  package  trips 
In  groups  of  15? 

MOSE  PASSENGEBS  PREOICTZD 

At  a  farewell  news  conference  the  other 
day,  Willis  G.  Lipscomb,  who  U  retiring  as 
senior  vice  president  for  traffic  and  sales  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  predicted  that 
this  new  group  rate,  which  Pan  American 
pioneered  and  Uterally  forced  upon  the  other 
International  airlines,  will  result  In  about 
a  14  per  cent  Increase  In  air  traffic  this  year. 
This,  he  spelled  out,  would  be  on  top  of  the 
anticipated  normal  14  per  cent  or  so  growth 
m  air  passengers. 

This  rate  of  Increment  In  air  trafBc  could 
easily  continue  and.  given  better  price  In- 
ducements, increase  In  the  next  half-dozen 
years.  The  747'8  must,  by  their  very  presence 
and  nature  lead  to  better  merchandising  of 
air  travel  and  larger  numbera  of  people  be- 
ing put  aloft  m  the  conunerclal  airliners. 

The  SST,  Judging  by  the  impact  on  travel 
and  traffic  of  Its  predecessor  subsonic  Jets, 
win  sUmulate  air  traffic  even  more,  while  the 
Increased  speed,  capacity  and  operating  econ- 
omies of  these  new  planes  must  lead  to  fare 
reductions.  Not  the  first  year  or  two,  when 
the  alrllnea  will  be  in  transition  with  mixed 
neets  of  slow  Jets  and  fast  SST's,  and  sur- 
charges may  be  levied,  as  they  were  with 
the  first  Jets,  to  force  passengers  on  to  the 
older,  subsonic  Jets. 

AVIATIOK  BOOM 

Even  a  pessimistic  observer  of  the  airline 
Industry  cannot  reach  any  other  conclusion 
but  that  an  aviation  explosion — one  of  great- 
er Intensity  than  that  of  the  automobile 
explosion  In  this  country  between  1918  and 
1929 — is  Just  around  the  end  of  this  decade. 

The  threat — for.  In  a  negative  sense,  that 
Is  what  the  new  planes  are  to  old-fashioned 
airport  operators — of  the  new  generation  of 
faster  and  bigger  planes,  coupled  with  the 
fare  reductions  that  their  merchandising  will 
enforce,  ties  the  airports,  fast  ground  trans- 
port and  the  packaging  of  airplane  trips  into 
one  huge  and  Inseparably  Intertwined  Oor- 
dlan  knot,  none  of  whose  solutlona  can  be 
resolved  without  Involving  all  the  partici- 
pants equally,  for  better  or  for  worse,  until 
and  unless  their  bondholders  tear  them 
asunder. 


to  the  floor,  so  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

[No.  3  Leg.] 


AUcen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdltik 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannot! 

Carlson 

Case 

Chxirch 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbright 

Oore 

Orlffln 


Gruening 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill  I 

Holland 

HoUlngs    ' 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovertt 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 


Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

RusseU 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Ty  dings 

WllllamB.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HartkeI  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDiENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

SENATE  RULES— AMENDMENT  OF 
RULE  XXII,  RELATING  TO  CLO- 
TURE 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his  right 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN]  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  6)  amending 
the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Under  the  previous  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Also.  Mr.  President, 
as  was  requested  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  and  as  I  hope  will  be  observed 
on  every  day  of  the  session  from  now  on, 
I  ask  that  the  Senate  be  cleared. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  the  majority  leader 
made  such  a  request  of  the  Chair,  and 
the  Chair  responded  then  and  responds 
now  by  stating  that  all  employees  and 
attaches  of  the  Senate  who  are  not 
needed  for  the  immediate  business  will 
please  withdraw  from  the  Chamber. 
Seats  are  available  in  the  gallery.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
recognized,  and  will  proceed. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished  ma- 


jority leader,  it  has  been  determined  by 
those  of  us  who  support  a  change  in  rule 
XXII  that  this  is  the  appropriate  time 
to  seek  Senate  action  on  the  pending 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  6. 

I  stress  the  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  only  at  this  moment  seeking  Senate 
action  upon  the  motion  to  take  up  Sen- 
ate Resolution  6.  We  are  not,  imder 
this  procedure,  now  seeking  action  upon 
the  merits  of  Senate  Resolution  6  it- 
self. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  motion 
merely  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  6  ought  not  to  be 
the  subject  of  lengthy  debate.  We  have 
debated  this  preliminary  matter  for  sev- 
eral days  now,  and  it  is  our  thought  that 
the  Senate  should  be  able  to  reach  a  de- 
cision on  the  pending  motion  to  consider 
Senate  Resolution  6  at  this  time. 

I  shall  propound  very  shortly  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  6.  I  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  obtain  such  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  as  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  that  procedure  would  be 
preferable  to  the  other  alternative,  that 
of  voting  at  this  time  on  the  pending 
motion. 

If,  however,  such  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  not  possible,  we  feel  that 
we  have  no  choice  except  to  move  to  close 
debate  under  article  I,  section  5,  of  the 
Constitution.  We  believe  that  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  determine  the  rules  to  govern 
the  Senate  for  the  next  2  years,  and  we 
are  unwilling  to  yield  that  right  to  a 
minority's  refusal  to  allow  the  Senate  to 
come  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  pending  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  6  come  to  a  close 
within  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  me. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  see  if  I 
understand  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  correctly. 

I  understood  that  the  original  intention 
was  to  offer  a  motion  to  summarily  close 
debate  and  ask  for  an  immediate  vote 
on  Senate  Resolution  6.  Is  that  under- 
standing correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No;  that  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  was  the  origi- 
nal intention? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  original  Inten- 
tion was  the  same  as  the  request  I  have 
just  made  of  the  Senate.  I  explained 
that  If  we  cannot  achieve  that  purpose, 
which  is  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close 
within  2  hours  under  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  I  would  then  seek  to 
obtain  the  same  objective  through  a 
motion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  un- 
dertaking to  do  by  a  imanimous-consent 


request  now  what  he  had  in  mind  origi- 
nally by  way  of  a  motion.  ,  ,  ^^  ^ 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  was  hopeful  that 
a  motion  would  not  be  necessary,  and 
that  we  could  achieve  that  objective 
through  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment.                                                 ^      ,j      i.        T 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  amount 
of  time  involved,  but  I  am  interested  in 
the  procedure  from  that  point  on.  If 
we  are  to  be  involved  In  a  constitutional 
point,  somewhere  along  the  line  I  do 
want  to  raise  a  point  of  order,  and,  if 
necessary,  I  would  prefer  to  object  now 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  and 
have  the  distinguished  Senator  make  his 
motion.  Then  I  could  make  a  point  of 
order,  and  that  would  be  open  to  debate 
for  as  long  as  the  distinguished  occupant 
of  the  chair  would  permit. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  unanimous-consent  request  fails,  I 
should  be  happy  at  the  appropriate  time 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  so  that  he  may 
make  a  point  of  order  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  proceed  with  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  my  inten- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Obviously,  that  only 
gives  us  time  for  discussion,  and  then 
we  would  proceed  almost  at  once  to  vote 
on  the  motion  to  shut  off  debate  and  pro- 
ceed with  Senate  Resolution  6. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  motion,  and  also 
under  the  terms  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  we  would  have  2  hours' 
time  remaining  before  voting  on  the 
question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der to  formalize  the  matter  for  purposes 
of  precedent,  It  would  be  Infinitely  bet- 
ter, in  my  judgment,  if  the  Senator  were 
to  make  his  motion  at  this  time  rather 
than  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  It. 
Then  we  could  get  a  division  of  the  time, 
If  that  is  preferable,  or  we  could  debate 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  pre- 
fers to  object  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  then  we  can  proceed  with  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought — and  I  could  be  mistaken — that 
the  unanimous-consent  request  would 
come  after  the  point  of  order  had  been 
made. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's imderstanding  was  mistaken. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was.  That  was 
my  understanding. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  we  might 
just  as  well  take  the  time  to  get  the  pro- 
posed motion  ironed  out.  Obviously,  one 
cannot  make  a  point  of  order  against  a 
unanimous-consent  request  when  there 
is  no  substance  coupled  with  it. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  motion,  then  I  can 
make  a  point  of  order.  I  should  prefer 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  fUe  his 


motion  now,  so  that  we  can  hear  what 
it  contains  and  then  make  a  point  of 
order. 

It  would  be  on  that  basis  that  the 
Chair  would  make  a  ruling.  We  can 
then  determine  where  we  should  proceed 
from  there. 

Other  things  being  equal,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  object  now  to  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  until  a  motion  Is  made. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  ob- 
jection. The  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota h&s  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it 
now  appears  clear  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  vote  on  the  motion  to 
take  up  Senate  Resolution  6. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
only  other  recourse  is  the  two-thirds 
cloture  requirement  of  rule  XXn. 
Rather,  it  seems  to  me  that  under 
article  I,  section  5,  of  the  Constitution, 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  may  close  de- 
bate at  the  opening  of  a  new  session 
of  Congress  and  get  to  a  vote  on  the 
rules  that  are  to  govern  the  Senate 
during  that  Congress. 

In  that  belief,  it  is  my  intention  in 
a  few  moments  to  move  imder  the 
Constitution  to  close  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up  Senate  Resolution  6. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  brief  that 
a  number  of  Senators  submitted  to  the 
Chair,  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  has  the  right  to  work  its  will 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress  on 
the  rules  that  will  govern  the  Senate 
of  that  Congress.  The  Senate  has  this 
right,  unfettered  by  actions  of  an 
earlier  Congress. 

I  shall  not  repeat  the  arguments 
contained  in  the  brief.  Those  argu- 
ments have  been  aired  on  the  floor  at 
considerable  length.  The  brief  is  clear 
and  convincing.  It  demonstrates  that 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  has  the  right 
to  act  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  brief  entitled  "In  the 
Matter  of  the  Efforts  To  Change  Rule 
XXn  at  the  Opening  of  the  90th 
Congress,"  under  date  of  January  1967, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
J    Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Who  is  the  author 
of  the  brief?  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  has  stated  that. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  brief  was  au- 
thored by  those  Senators  who  have  taken 
the  leadership  in  encouraging  a  change 
in  the  rules. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  there  such  a  brief 
signed  by  those  Senators? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  brief  Is  merely 
signed  by  the  Senators  who  have  joined 
in  the  motion  to  amend  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  information. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  what  does 
the  Senator  do  with  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  that  every  State  is  entitled 
to  be  represented  in  the  Senate  by  two 
Senators? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    The  Senator  from 


South  Dakota  certainly  would  not  ques- 
tion that  provision. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  How  can  a  Senator  rep- 
resent his  State  unless  he  is  allowed  to 
explain  his  views  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  provi- 
sion we  are  now  suggesting  here  will 
provide  every  Senator  with  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  What  provision  is  the 
Senator  making  for  Senators  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  represent  their  States  by 
expressing  their  views  on  behalf  of  their 
States  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  resolution  that  is  now  pend- 
ing, or  that  we  are  asking  to  have  taken 
up,  that  would  In  any  way  deprive  a 
Senator  of  his  right  to  be  heard. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  even  after  clo- 
ture is  Invoked  under  whatever  pro- 
cedure is  followed,  whether  under  the 
three-fifths  rule  as  suggested  in  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  and  me,  or  under  the  so- 
called  constitutional  majority  provision 
that  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  and  other  Senators  have  pro- 
posed, the  right  of  any  of  the  100  Sena- 
tors to  be  heard  would  not  be  disturbed 
in  any  way. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
he  was  announcing,  in  effect,  that  he  was 
going  to  propose  to  silence  the  Senate  at 
the  outset  until  the  Senate  either  adopted 
its  own  rules  or  adopted  some  change  in 
its  own  rules. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
wait  for  my  motion,  he  will  see  that  a 
time  factor  Is  Involved;  and  If  he  would 
like  to  ask  for  additional  time,  that  can 
be  considered.  But  we  will  propose  a 
procedure  under  which  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  can  work  its  will,  which  we 
believe  is  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  pro- 
ceed upon  the  theory  that  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  can  silence  a  minority  of  the 
Senate  in  speaking  on  his  proposal? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  proceeding  on  the  as- 
sumption that  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  has 
the  right  to  do  business,  a  quorum  being 
present  under  the  Constitution,  and  it 
has  the  right  to  determine  its  own  rules. 
Mr.   ERVIN.    But  what  provision  of 
the  Constitution  provides  that  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  can  deprive  the  States  that 
are  represented  by   a  minority  of  the 
Senate  of  their  right  to  represent  their 
States  in  the  Senate  and  to  he  heard? 
In  the  nature  of  things,  a  Senator  cannot 
represent  his  State  in  the  Senate  unless 
he  is  permitted  to  say  what  he  thinks  the 
welfare    of    his    State   or   the   country 
demands. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
pennit  me  to  complete  my  statement,  I 
will  cite  the  constitutional  provision 
under  which  I  am  proposing  this  action. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  the  prlnthig  of 
the  brief  In  the  Record  is  granted. 
The  brief  is  as  follows: 
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In  thi  MArm  of  thi  Kffobtb  To  Changk 
Bui*  yim  at  thk  Opining  of  th«  90th 
Congress — Memorandum  and   Brief   Con- 

CKRNINO  THE  NEED  FOR  A  NEW  ANTIFILBUSTER 

RTHi  PERMrmNG  A  Majoritt  of  the  Total 
Senate  To  Close  Debate,  and,  Sppportino 
the  Proposition  That  the  Senate  of  the 
90rH  Congress  Has  Powxr  To  Enact  Such 
A  RinjE  at  the  Oprning  of  the  New  Con- 
GBBSS  BT  Majoritt  Vote,  Unfkctered  bt 
Ant  Restrictive  Ruixs  of  Eablizb  Com- 
oress 

(Ptor  presentation  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  (acting  as  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States)  and  all 
Members  of  the  Senate) 

I.  introduction:     favorably    outlook     for 

CHANCE  IN  SENATE  RULE  XEII  AT  OPENING  OF 
BOTH  CONGRESS 

The  effort  to  strengthen  the  antl-flllbiister 
rule  at  the  opening  of  the  Senate  of  the  90th 
Congress  on  January  10,  1967  will  be  the 
sev^tb  such  attempt  In  the  past  fourteen 
years.  What  makes  the  outlook  for  a  change 
this  year  more  favorable  than  at  any  time  In 
this  14-year  period  Is  the  fact  that  both 
Vice  President  Humphrey  and  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  of  the  90th  Congress  favor  a 
change  In  Rule  xxn.  Por  the  first  time, 
we  have  the  Indispensable  combination  of  a 
Vice  President  and  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
who  favor  change.  The  burden  of  this  brief 
Is  that  the  Vice  President  and  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  of  a  new  Congress  have  f\ill  legal 
power  to  work  their  will  Into  a  new  R\ile 
xxn  and.  In  view  of  the  need  for  such  a  new 
Rule,  have  the  obligation  to  act. 

(1)  Vice  President  Humphrey.    This  brief 
Is.  of  course,  being  presented  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hvmiphrey,  but  It  Is  not  written  on  an 
empty  slate.    Vice  President  Humphrey  was 
one  of  a  small  group  of  Senators  who,  in 
January  1953,  espoused  the  principle  that  the 
Senate  of  a  new  Congress  has  power  to  adopt 
its  own  rules  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Con- 
gress, unfettered  by  the  rules  of  earlier  Con- 
gress!    Through  the  entire  period  that  the 
Vice  President  remained  as  a  Senator  he  was 
one  of  the  moet  eloquent  spokesmen  for  the 
proposition  that  the  new  Senate  could  act 
unfettered  by  the  past.    It  was  he  who  ar- 
ranged and  had  the  colloquy  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  1967  In  which  the  latter  first 
gave  his  advisory  ruling  In  favor  of  the  power 
of  the  Senate  of  a  new  Congress  to  act  by  a 
majority  vote.'    It  seems  unlikely  that  Vice 
President  Humphrey  would  not  follow  the 
precedent  which  he  himself  helped  set.    And, 
Indeed,  on  the  ABC  television  program  "Is- 
sues and  Answers"  only  this  past  Octol>er 
leth,  the  Vice  President  responded  to  a  ques- 
tion on  how  he  would  rule  at  the  opening  of 
the  90th  Congress  with  the  statement  that 
"my  past  actions  mdlcate  pretty  much  my 
views  on  the  filibuster  nile,  so  you  do  a 
little   research   and   you   might   have   some 
predictions  to  make."    With  these  factors  In 
mind,  this  brief  Is  more  to  remind  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  of  deUUs  of  history  and  pro- 
cedure than  to  persuade  him  of  the  basic 
proposition  contained  herein  for  which  he 
has  spoken  so  eloquently  and  so  often. 

(2)  A  Growing  Majority  of  the  Senate  Fa- 
vors a  Change  in  Rule  XXII  at  the  Opening 
of  the  90th  Congress.  We  are  encouraged  to 
renew  the  effort  to  bring  about  majority  rule 
In  the  Senate  on  January  10. 1967  by  the  con- 
tinuously growing  support  for  the  principle 
that  the  Senate  of  a  new  Congress  has  the 
right  to  adopt  its  own  rules  imfettered  by 
the  rules  of  earlier  Congresses  and  by  the 
continuously  growing  recognition  of  the  ur- 
gent need  to  strengthen  Rule  XXU. 

In  1953,  when  the  initial  effort  of  recent 
times  was  made  to  adopt  new  rules  at  the 
opening  of  the  Senate  of  a  new  Congress, 
only  21  Senators  supported  thta  effort  and 
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opposed  the  successful  motion  to  table  the 
proposal  for  new  rules. 

Pour  years  later,  In  1957,  twice  as  many 
Senators  opposed  the  motion  to  table  as  In 
1953  (38  so  voted  and  Senators  Wiley,  Neely 
and  Javlts  announced  their  position  against 
the  motion  to  table) . 

In  1959.  a  minor  chaqge  was  actually  made 
In  Rule  XXII  at  the  opening  of  the  Senate 
Of  the  86th  Congress.  While  we  sought  a 
far  more  meaningful  cHange  In  the  rule  than 
that  actually  adopted,  the  Important  thing 
to  note  here  Is  that  those  who  opposed  the 
meaningful  change,  as  well  as  those  who 
supported  It.  recognized  that  the  appropri- 
ate moment  for  dealing  with  the  antlflUbus- 
ter  rule  Is  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress. 
In  1961,  the  proposal  for  a  change  In  Rule 
XXII  at  the  opening  of  the  Senate  of  a  new 
Congress  received  greater  support  than  at 
any  previous  time.  After  seven  days  of  dis- 
cussion, the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
moved  to  commit  the  proposals  for  chang- 
ing Rule  XXII  to  conunlttee.  Despite  vigor- 
ous arguments  concerning  the  need  for  ac- 
tion m  support  of  the  Incoming  Administra- 
tion and  despite  the  prestige  of  their  offices, 
only  the  barest  majority  (51  to  49)  supported 
the  Leaders  In  sending  the  proposals  to  com- 
mittee (the  actual  vote  for  conunlttal  was  50 
to  46  with  Case  of  South  Dakota  paired 
against  the  committal  and  Young  of  Ohio 
and  Kefauver  announced  against  It). 

In  January  1963,  Vx  times  were  ripe  for 
victory.  A  clear  majority  of  the  Senators 
favored  changing  Rul«  XXII  at  the  opening 
of  the  Senate  of  the  88th  Congress.  With 
this  majority  behind  him,  Senator  Ander- 
son, the  floor  leader  of  the  effort  to  change 
Rule  xxn,  moved  to  dose  debate  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  Klxon  advisory  rulings; 
this  move  was  frustrated  when  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson  put  the  Anderson  motion  to 
close  debate  to  the  Benate  for  debate  In- 
stead of  for  a  vote  (ae  Vice  President  Nixon 
had  Indicated  he  would  have  done) .  Putting 
the  Anderson  motion  to  close  debate  to  the 
Senate  for  debate,  of  ooiirse,  had  the  effect 
of  killing  the  motion;  this  forced  the  sup- 
porters of  a  change  In  R\ile  XXU  to  a  clo- 
ture motion  which  was  lost  54  to  42  (less 
than  two-thirds) . 

In  1965,  again  there  was  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  for  changing  ttie  rules  at  the  opening 
of  the  89th  Congresa,  but  again  the  Chair 
(Senator  Hayden')  Has  opposed  to  change. 
After  some  debate  on  the  issue,  a  unanimous 
consent  agreement  was  reached  sending  the 
matter  to  committee  under  Instructions  to 
report  Isack  by  March  9,  1965,  with  "all  ex- 
isting rights"  protected.  This  meant  that 
when  the  matter  carae  back  to  the  Senate,  It 
would  be  debated  as  though  It  were  still  the 
opening  of  Congress.  But  when  the  commit- 
tee reported  on  March  9,  1965,  the  matter 
was  not  caUed  up  for  debate  because  the 
Impending  voting  rights  bill  appeared  more 
lm.portant. 

This  ever-increasing  support  for  action  on 
Rule  xxn  at  the  op«nlng  of  the  Senate  of  a 
new  Congress — rising  steadily  from  21  In 
1963  to  49  In  1961  and  to  a  majority  in  1963 
and  1965 — reflects  a  growing  feeling  that 
Rule  xxn  must  be  changed  and  that  the 
only  time  to  do  It  Is  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
Congress.  Por  then,  as  we  make  abundantly 
clear  in  this  Memo»andum  and  Brief  (See 
Point  V) ,  the  Senate  can  determine  its  rules 
for  the  new  Oongreas  by  majority  vote,  un- 
fettered by  any  restrictive  rules  of  earlier 
Congresses. 

Actually,  the  opening  of  Congress  Is  the 
appropriate  time  to  deal  with  the  rules 
question  for  an  additional  reason.  There  Is 
no  legislative  business  at  the  opening  of 
Congress  vrith  whlflh  a  lengthy  discussion 
of   the   rules   can   Interfere.     In    1961,   for 


example,  after  the  proposals  to  change  Rule 
XXII  had  been  sent  to  committee  on  Jan- 
uary  11th,  the  Senate  only  met  for  81  hours 
from  then  until  March  Ist.     The  situation 
was  not  too  much  different  in  1963  and  1966. 
With  the  decks  clear  at  the  opening  of  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  can  determine  this  signl- 
floant  rules  Issue  without  fear  that  Impur- 
tant   legislation    will    be    held    up.      It    can 
truthfully  be  said  that  January  Is  the  month 
to  solve  thlB  problem  and,  as  we  show  later 
(In  Point  IV),  It  Is  the  only  time  to  solve  It. 
We  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  why 
there  is  need  for  a  rules  change  (Point  U), 
the  reasonableness  of  the  rules  change  we 
propoee  (Point  IH),  the  need  to  make  the 
change  at  the  opening  of  the  Senate  of  a 
new  Congress  (Point  IV) ,  the  constitutional 
right    to   act   at    that   time   unfettered   by 
earlier  rules  (Point  V).  and  the  parliamen- 
tary procedure   whereby  majority   rule  can 
be  accomplished  (Pcrfnt  VI). 
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>  Vice  President  Nixon's  rulings  In  1957.  and 
also  in  1959  and  1961,  are  set  forth  In  the 
Appendix. 


'  Vice  President  HJumphrey  was,  of  course, 
not  Inaugurated  Into  his  present  office  until 
January  20, 1965. 


11.    THE    OVB31WHELMING    SIGNIFICANCE    OF   THX 
STRUGGLE    FOB    MAJORITY    RULE   IN    THE    SENATE 

(1)  The  Issues  At  Stahe  on  January  10, 
1967.  The  success  or  failure  of  the  efforts 
that  will  be  made  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  90th  Congress  to  end  the  filibuster  and 
bring  majority  rule  to  the  Senate  may  very 
well  determine  the  outcome  of  much  of  the 
Important  legislation  that  will  be  presented 
to  the  new  Congress. 

Por  Rule  XXII  Is  not  only  the  "gravedlg- 
ger"  of  much  meaningful  legislation.  It  U 
also  the  threat  under  which  other  vital 
legislation  has  been  defeated,  delayed,  or 
compromised  to  meet  the  views  of  the  mi- 
nority. 

It  "would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
what  Is  at  stake  In  the  flght  for  reasonable 
majority  rule  to  be  made  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  Congress  Is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  and 
Its  ability  to  fimctlon  as  a  democratic  and 
representative  legislative  body. 

(2)  The  Impossible  Hurdle  of  Two-Thirdt 
Cloture.  The  existing  Rule  XXU  permits  the 
closing  of  debate  only  after  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting  have  voted  affirma- 
tively to  close  debate.  The  hUtory  of  the  fili- 
buster In  the  United  States  Senate  makes 
abundantly  clear  that  two-thirds  cloture 
simply  caimot  be  obtained  in  those  area* 
where  clotiire  ia  needed  and  this  is  true  both 
In  relation  to  clvU  rights  legislation  and 
equally  in  relation  to  other  legislation. 

Thus,  a  list  of  36  bUls  (not  purporting  to  be 
complete)  which  had  been  defeated  or  de- 
layed by  filibuster  In  the  Senate  was  inserted 
as  an  exhibit  during  the  January,  1961  debate 
on  proposed  changes  In  Rule  XXn  (107  Cong. 
Rec.  86) .  Twenty-six  of  these  bills  had  not 
the  remotest  connection  with  civil  rights. 
They  covered  such  diverse  proposals  as  the 
1911  bill  for  statehood  for  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  which  was  passed  one  year  later,  and 
two  ship  subsidy  bills.  Introduced  In  1907  and 
1922,  respectively,  which  were  delayed  by  fili- 
buster xmtil  1936. 

In  all  of  the  eleven  cases  of  attempted  clo- 
ture on  a  clvU  rights  bill  In  the  Senate  prior 
to  1964,  it  was  never  possible  to  secure  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  those  present — although  in 
several  cases  a  heavy  majority  wanted  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  vote  (e.g.  52-32  and  65-33  on 
FEPC  in  1950) .  The  nine  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  cloture  on  civil  rights  bills  up  to 
1961  are  set  forth  In  the  January,  1961  debate 
on  cloture  (107  Cong.  Rec.  87).  The  lattff 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  cloture  oc- 
curred on  the  literacy  test  bill  in  1962  In  the 
87th  Congress. 

(3)  Rule  XXII  Has  Damaged  The  National 
Interest.  To  use  only  examples  from  recent 
history,  the  filibuster  and  threat  of  fUibusta 
in  1957  and  1960  against  the  then  pen^^"* 
civil  rights  bills  delayed  much  needed  dTO 
rights  legislation  for  years  and  contributed 
substantially  to  the  present  divisive  racUl 
tension  In  our  Nation. 


TT„  „ntil  1957  the  strategy  of  the  antl-dvll  of  the  United  States  made  a  three-months  it  is  predicated  upon  a  basic  beUef  that  It  1« 
nZi^orcis  lis  t? ^"t^e  mib^xster  or  spectacle  of  Itaelf  on  a  BlU  so  overwhelmingly  inequitable  for  a  inlnorlty  to  Prevent  the 
rights   fOTC«   Y".  ._  _lz:»„*  :„„  j.i„n  ^^ht*     ri^L^.  majority  from  working  Its  wUl.    A  majority 

of  the  members  of  the  Senate  can  vote  to  go 


threat  of  filibuster  to  prevent  any  civil  rights 
legislation  whatever  from  going  through.    In 
1967  this  strategy  was  shifted  to  emasculat- 
ing civil   rights  measvu-es  under   threat  of 
flllbuster  and  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
ta  actual  filibuster.    Thus  the  1957  and  1960 
dvU  rights  bills  were  watered  down  by  such 
threats  of  fillbtister  and  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  two-thirds  cloture  for  a  stronger 
civil  rights  bill.    In  1957  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  "Part  m"  authorizing  the 
Attorney  General  to  Institute  suits  in  federal 
courts  to  enforce  constitutional  rights;   the 
Senate  deleted  Part  m  from  the  bill  under 
the  threat  of  filibuster  and  thus  failed  to  give 
Oongresslonal  support  and  implementation 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  1954  desegregation 
decision.    In  1960  the  Senate  refused  to  ap- 
prove the  only  really  significant  step  being 
proposed  to  enforce  voting  rights — the  ap- 
pointment of  federal  registrars;  the  rejection 
of  the  proposed  federal  registrars  was  the 
(fflly  way  to  avoid  a  filibuster.    In  both  In- 
stances the  two-thirds  nUe  made  It  Impoe- 
ilble  to  end  the  filibuster  and  the  price  of 
any  bill  was  dilution  to  the  point  of  South- 
ern acceptability. 

The  crucial  provisions  of  the  1957  bill  sup- 
porting the  Supreme  Court's  1954  desegre- 
gation decision,  which  were  deleted  under 
threat  of  filibuster,  were  finally  enacted  in 
1964.  The  federal  registrar  provisions,  which 
were  deleted  from  the  1960  bUl  under  threat 
of  filibuster,  were  finally  enacted  in  1965. 
These  delays  of  7  years  and  5  years,  respec- 
tively, in  recognizing  Negro  rights  In  the 
fields  of  desegregation  and  voting  exacer- 
bated racial  tensions  In  this  country  to  their 
present  danger-point. 

(4)   Three  Successful  Uses  of  Cloture  From 
1862  to  196S  No  Clue  to  Future. 

(1)  The  cloture  vote  in  1962  on  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Bill  has  sometimes 
been  cited  as  proof  that  the  Senate  does  not 
need  a  change  In  Rule  XXn  in  order  to  break 
a  filibuster.  We  disagree.  The  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  that  bill  from  every  region  of 
the  country  made  the  short-lived  filibuster 
virtually  a  hopeless  venture  from  the  start; 
there  was  neither  organized  nor  sectional  op- 
position to  the  bill.  Indeed,  the  Southern 
Senators  themselves  made  certain  the  suc- 
ceesful  cloture  vote  on  the  C<xnmunloattons 
SAtelllte  Bin.  Some  Southerners  and  their 
traditional  allies  actually  voted  for  cloture; 
others  absented  themselves — otherwise  clo- 
ture would  have  been  defeated  even  on  a  bill 
»o  overwhelmingly  supported  by  the  Senate. 
And  It  might  also  be  noted  that,  by  cooperat- 
ing to  permit  cloture  on  the  Communications 
Satellite  Bill,  the  Southern  Senators  de- 
stroyed the  last  vestige  of  the  so-called  "prin- 
cipled" argument  against  cloture  based  on 
the  Idea  of  "free  speech  In  the  Senate." 

(11)  Opponents  of  a  change  in  Rule  XXn 
also  point  to  the  successful  cloture  vote  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  But  the  length 
of  that  debate  was  a  national  scandal  rather 
than  a  victory  for  cloture.  The  1964  Civil 
Rights  Bill  reached  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion on  February  26.  The  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion to  decide  whether  the  Senate  should 
take  up  the  Civil  Rights  BUI  began  on  March 
B.  Actual  debate  on  the  Bill  began  on  March 
28.    Cloture  was  voted  on  June  10.    There 


passed. 

(Ill)  The  sltuaUon  on  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act,  where  cloture  was  again  success- 
ful, was  not  too  rilfislmllar  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  previous  year.  While  the  debate 
was  not  nearly  as  long  as  the  debate  on  the 
1964  law,  the  unanimity  behind  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  was  at  least  as  great  or  greater. 
The  national  shame  Involved  in  denying 
Negroes  the  basic  right  to  vote  took  much  of 
the  starch  out  of  even  the  Southern  oppon- 
ents of  the  bill  and  the  battle  against  the 
right  to  vote  had  no  meaningful  support 
from  any  other  source. 

(Iv)  What  these  three  successful  attempts 
at  cloture  prove  and  all  that  they  prove  is 
that  when  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  sup- 
port legislation  it  can  be  enacted.  But,  as 
we  show  In  Part  V  of  this  brief,  the  Consti- 
tution was  never  Intended  to  require  two- 
thirds  support  for  legislation. 

(5)  1966  Experience  Demonstrates  Need  For 
a  Change  in  Rule  XXII.  Jxist  as  the  experi- 
ence in  the  years  1962  to  1965  demonstrates 
that  cloture  can  be  obtained  where  there  Is 
two-thirds  support  for  legislation,  so  the  ex- 
perience m  1966  demonstrates  that  a  majority 
cannot  obtain  cloture  and  enact  legislation 
where  a  substantial  minority  opposes  the 
legislation.  1966  was  a  year  of  Senate  minor- 
ity rule 

(1)  A  majority  of  Senators  favored  the  re- 
peal of  Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law.  The  bin  repealing  14(b)  passed  the 
House;  but,  when  It  came  to  the  Senate, 
repeal  was  never  enacted  into  law  for  the 


to  a  war;  a  majority  can  vote  to  draft  our 
young  men.  Majority  rule  Is  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  our  Constitution  (see  Ptrint  V  (7)). 
It  is  both  Inequitable  and  undemocratic  to 
re>t»tn  a  rule  which  allows  a  relentless  mlnc»'- 
Ity  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  an  elected  major- 
ity. 

in.  THE  PROPOSED  NEW  ANTI-FILIBUSTER  RULE  IS 
A  WORKABLE  AND  REASONABLE  COMPROMISE 

(1)  The  Proposed  New  Rule  XXII.  Our 
proposal  for  a  new  Rule  XXn  provides  for 
debate  limitation  in  two  ways: 

first,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  two  days  after  the 
filing  of  a  petition  for  llmltotlon  by  16  Sen- 
ators; and 

second,  by  a  vote  of  a  majcKlty  of  the  Sen- 
ators elected  (I.e..  fifty-one)  15  days  after  a 
petition  is  filed  by  16  Senators. 

It  has  been  decided  to  retain  the  two-thirds 
vote  for  cloture  after  two  days  of  debate  fol- 
lowing the  filing  of  a  limitation  petition  in 
order  that  the  Senate  may  be  able  to  deal 
with  a  national  emergency.  It  is  not  con- 
templated, however,  that  the  two-thirds  rule 
would  be  used  on  other  legislation.  In  any 
event.  If  the  two-thirds  limitation  Is  at- 
tempted and  falls,  a  new  petition  would  have 
to  be  filed  for  majority  cloture  and  16  days 
debate  would  take  place  before  a  vote  on  that 
petition  for  limitation. 

(2)  How  the  Proposal  for  Majority  Rule 
Would  Work.»  In  order  that  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  proposal  for  majority  limitation  of 


plain  and  simple  reason  that  the  mlmrity     ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^j^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 


maintained  a  successful  fillbiister.  On  Feb 
ruary  8,  1966,  51  Senators  supported  invoking 
cloture  and  48  opposed  cloture.  On  Febru- 
ary 10,  1966,  50  Senators  siipported  invoking 
cloture  and  49  opposed.  This  is  a  clear  case 
where  RxUe  XXU  thwarted  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

(11)  The  1966  Civil  Rights  Bill  Is  another 
case  In  pomt.  The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  strong  Civil  Rlghte  Bill  Including 
much-needed  Jury  reform.  Increase  of  Fed- 
eral authority  against  racial  violence,  and 
prohibition  of  discrimination  in  housing. 
Just  as  in  the  House,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  supported  the  bill;  Just 
as  m  the  case  of  the  repeal  of  14(b) ,  the  fili- 
buster succeeded  In  thwarting  the  will  of  the 
majority.  On  September  14,  1966,  54  Sena- 
tors supported  invoking  cloture  and  42  op- 
posed It.  Counting  the  pairs,  the  vote  would 
have  been  56  to  43.  On  September  19,  1966, 
52  Senators  supported  Invoking  cloture  and 
41  opposed  It.  Counting  the  pairs  and  public 
announced  positions,  th-;  final  vote  would 
have  been  67-43.  Despite  this  substantial 
preponderance  in  favor  of  the  1966  Civil 
Rights  Bill,  the  bUl  went  down  to  defeat. 

(Ill)  Home  rule,  too,  was  executed  by  the 
Rule  XXII  guillotine.  The  Senate  had  passed 
a  Home  Rule  BlU  In  1965  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  63  to  29.  After  the  bill  was 
stymied  In  the  House,  Senator  Morse  pro- 
posed a  weaker  Home  Rule  Bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Higher  Education  Bill.  A  fili- 
buster was  threatened;  cloture  was  the  only 
method  of  dealing  with  the  matter  as  the 
session  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Despite  the 
full  debate  on,  and  the  overwhelming  sup- 


ous  steps  that  would  be  involved: 

(1)  since  the  petition  for  limitation  re- 
quires the  signatures  of  16  Senators,  in  the 
absence  of  an  emergency  threatening  na- 
tional security.  It  Is  clear  no  petition  could 
be  filed  before  there  was  some  real  evidence 
of  a  filibuster  or  some  announced  threat  of 
flllbioster.  Thus  a  week  or  two  of  debate 
would  occxu:  before  such  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Senators  would  set  a  limitation  pro- 
cedure in  motion. 

(U)  After  the  petition  was  filed,  there 
wovUd  be  IS  additional  days  of  debate  before 
the  vote  on  limitation  would  be  taken.  This 
means  a  minimum  of  4-5  weeks  of  debate 
up  to  that  time. 

(Hi)  If  51  votes  are  then  cast  for  limita- 
tion, a  minimum  of  an  additional  one  hun- 
dred hours  of  debate  is  allowed.  If  only  half 
of  this  time  Is  utilized,  it  would  mean  at  least 
another  week  of  normal  Senate  sessions.* 
This  adds  up  to  a  mlnlmvun  of  6-6  weeks  In 
all  before  a  final  vote  on  passage  of  the  bill 
or  motion. 

(Iv)  And  if  extended  debate  were  engaged 
In  on  the  preliminary  motion  to  bring  up  a 
bill  (the  motion  to  bring  up  the  Civil  Rights 
BlU  of  1964  was  debated  for  13  days),  the 
5-6  weeks  of  debate  before  a  final  vote  on 
that  motion  could  be  secured,  could  be  fol- 
lowed by  extended  debate  on  the  biU  Itself, 
necessitating  a  second  limitation  of  debate 
to  reach  a  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bUl 
Iteelf.  This  would  add  at  least  another  3 
weeks  (omitting  the  waiting  period  described 


_    "The  text  is  set  forth  at  the  opening  of 

wereM^da^  TfOTi^  ^nsWeretlon  of"^e     "port  for,"the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  1965  cloture  Point  VI  where  the  proposed  porUamenUry 

ClvU  Rlghte  Bin.    ActuaUy,  however,  the  real     failed.     41  Senators  voted  in  support  of  in- —-  <=  «„fi.r,oH 

voklng   cloture   and  37   opposed   It.     If  the 


filibuster  began  on  March  9  on  the  motion 
to  take  up  the  BiU.  There  were  thua  13 
additional  days  of  actual  debate  before  the 
debate  began  on  the  Bill  on  March  26,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  70  days  of  actual  debate  on  the 
BiU.  Indeed  It  is  unUkely  that  the  fiUbuster 
oould  have  gone  on  much  longer  than  that 
even  without  a  cloture  vote.  The  Bill  was 
acceptable  to  nearly  aU  Senators  except  those 
from  the  South  and  was  passed  despite  Rule 
xxn  solely  because  there  was  no  real  oppo- 
Mtton  outside  the  South.     Tet  the  Senate 


pairs  and  pubUcly  announced  positions  were 
counted,  the  vote  would  have  been  53-40, 
with  7  abstentions.  Despite  this  overwhelm- 
ing majority  for  home  rule,  the  citizens  of 
the  District  are  left  without  the  right  to 
vote. 

(6)  Rule  XXU  la  Inequitable,  to  the  lart 
analysis,  our  case  against  Rule  XXn  Is  not 
based  wholly  or  even  princlpaUy  upon  the 
fact  that  it  obatructo  legislation  as  it  has 
done  innumerable  tlmee  and  as  it  did  in  1966; 


procedure  Is  outlined. 

*  Out  proposed  procedure  after  clotvire  as 
voted  Is  far  more  generous  In  time  than  that 
under  which  the  Communications  Satellite 
BUl  and  the  ClvU  Rlghte  Bills  of  1964  and 
1965  were  considered  after  the  cloture  vote. 
First,  there  Is  a  guarantee  of  100  hours  of 
debate  (fifty  for  each  side).  Second,  there 
Is  a  guarantee  of  a  minimum  of  one  hour 
per  Senator.  Third,  authority  is  granted  for 
the  Senators  seeking  cloture  to  specify  In 
their  cloture  petition  that  additional  time 
wUl  be  avaUable  for  debate. 
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in  (I)  above) .  Thua  there  would  finally  have 
been  8-9  weeks  of  debate  before,  by  action  <a 
a  majority  of  those  elected,  the  Senate 
eventiially  reached  a  vote  on  the  blU. 

(V)  This  proposal  obviously  permits  lull, 
fair  and  even  prolonged  debate.  But  this 
proposal  not  only  permits  prolonged  debate; 
it  also  leaves  it  ultimately  within  the  power 
of  a  majority  of  the  whole  Senate  to  reach 
the  crux  of  the  matter,  a  vote  on  passage  of 
the  measure  thus  lengthUy  considered. 

(3)  Three-fifths  Cloture  Is  Not  Adequate. 
The  arithmetic  on  three-fifths  cloture  leaves 
no  doubt  that  while  it  is  far  better  than  the 
present  rule.  It  would  not  be  a  satisfactory 
doture  rule.  Assuming  that  96  of  the  100 
Senators  voted  on  cloture  (and  votes  on 
cloture  do  run  that  high  and  at  times  even 
higher),  three-fifths  of  those  present  and 
voting  wiU  be  68  Senators,  or  seven  more 
than  a  majority  of  the  total  Senate.  The 
Important  thing  to  note  Is  that  these  7  addi- 
tional votes  for  cloture  are  the  hardest  to 
obtain  for  they  will  have  to  come  from  Sen- 
ators who  are  at  best  only  mildly  in  favor  of 
the  bUl  being  filibustered  and  who  may  feel 
that  it  Is  more  important  to  propitiate  some 
senior  member  of  the  fUibustering  group 
than  to  help  the  majority  obtain  the  cloture 
it  seeks.  It  is  these  7  votes  very  often  that 
will  determine  the  outcome  on  cloture. 

But  more  important  than  the  dlfTerence 
between  majority  and  three-fifths  cloture  is 
the  need  to  hold  the  antl-flllbuster  forces 
together  until  it  is  established  that  the  Sen- 
ate of  a  new  congress  can  write  Its  own  Rule 
XXn  unfettered  by  restrictions  of  earlier 
congresses.  If  this  principle  1b  esUbllshed 
under  the  procedure  set  forth  In  Part  VI. 
then  it  vrtU  be  time  enough  to  see  which  of 
the  possible  versions  of  a  new  Rule  XXn  will 
prevail. 

Actually,  there  are  at  least  three  possible 
solutions  once  it  is  established  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  of  a  new  Congress  has  the 
power  to  act.    Senator  Morse  favors  a  simple 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting  having 
the  right  to  close  debate.    Senator  Clark  and 
most  of  the  Senators  who  have  made  the 
effort  at  the  opening  of  Congress  in  the  past 
favor  a  constitutional  majority  of  51  Sen- 
ators   voting    in    the    affirmative.      Senator 
Anderson,  who  has  led  the  fight  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  change  In  Rule  XXn  in  the  past, 
and  Senators  Cooper  and  Morton,  who  have 
Joined   with   him,   all  favor  three-fifths  of 
-     those    present    and    voting.     As    indicated 
above,  the  first  two  proposals  will  make  It 
possible  to  close  debate  far  more  readily  than 
the  third  and  Indeed  It  Ifl  not  certain  whether 
three-fifths   co\Ud   have   been   obtained   to 
close  debate  on  the  three  bUls  filibustered  to 
death   in   the  89th   Congress.     Nevertheless, 
all  three  are  improvements  on  the  present 
situation  and  It  is  important  that  all  Sena- 
tors favoring  any  of  the  three  proposals  above 
work  together  to  eetablish  the  principle  that 
the   new   Senate   can   adopt   whatever   Rule 
■gTTTT  a  majority   desires.     Once  that  prin- 
ciple  is  established,   we   wiU   work   for   the 
Rule  XXn  set  forth  above;  if  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  does  not.  however,  favor  this  pro- 
posal, we  recognize  that  the  three-fifths  pro- 
posal' is  a  substantial,  U  not  yet  adequate, 
change. 

(4)  Conclusion.  A  democratic  society  de- 
pends upon  the  abUlty  at  some  stage  to  have 
the  legislature  get  to  a  vote.  The  majority 
rule  proposal  we  make,  which  provides  for 
full,  fair,  and  even  extended  debate,  pro- 
tects the  interest  of  the  minority  to  be  heard 
and  the  right  of  the  majority  to  decide.* 
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'Befwe  we  leave  this  point,  it  might  be 
weU  to  note  that  the  RvUe  XXn  proposal  we 
are  making  is  a  compromise  not  only  in  its 
aaatirance  of  eitenalve  debate  but  also  In  the 
number  of  Senators  it  requires  to  cloee 
debate.  Our  proposal  Is  for  cloture  by  a 
majority  of  the  total  Senate  (I.e.,  by  61  Sen- 
ators) .    It  has  often  been  suggested,  and  la 


IV  THERE  IS  NO  ESCAPE  FEOM  THE  FILIBUSTER 
ONCE  THE  EXISTING  «XJLE  XXH  IS  ACCEPTED 
AT  THE  OPENING   OF  CONGRESS 

(1)  No  Escape  Hatch  after  Rule  XXII  Is 
Accepted.  Once  the  SeBiate  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, meeting  in  January  1967,  accepts  Rule 
XXII  by  action  or  acquiescence  and  com- 
mences to  operate  under  that  rule,  there  is 
no  practical  way  of  otitaining  majority  rule 
later  on  in  the  session.  The  only  time  a 
new  flUbuster  rule  can  be  adopted  Is  at  the 
opening  of  the  Senate  of  the  new  Congress 
on  January  10,  1967.  As  we  demonstrate  in 
Point  V  of  the  Memorandum  and  Brief,  at 
the  opening  of  a  new  Congress  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting  can  cut  off 
debate  and  adopt  any  filibuster  rule  for  the 
Senate  of  the  new  Congress  that  the  major- 
ity desires.  But.  onoe  the  Senate  of  the 
90th  Congress  has  acecpted  Rule  XXII  by 
action  or  acquiescence  and  has  commenced 
to  operate  under  it,  there  is  no  way  out. 

(2)  Rule  XXII  Is  Self-perpetuating  Ex- 
cept at  the  Opening  of  a  New  Congress. 
Once  Rule  XXII  has  been  accepted  by  the 
new  Congress  it  can  be  used  as  a  lethal  weap- 
on against  changing  Jt;  there  is  no  way  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  two-thirds  to  close 
debate  on  a  resolution  for  majority  rule 
once  the  existing  rules  are  in  effect.  The 
suggestion  that  majority  rule  can  be  ob- 
tained by  bringing  a  resolution  to  that  effect 
out  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  passing  it 
on  the  floor  later  in  the  Congress  is  totally 
Ulusory.  The  same  group  that  make  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  two-thirds  cloture  on 
meaningful  and  effective  legislation  for  ctvtl 
rights  or  the  repeal  Of  14{b)  makes  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  tieo-thirds  cloture  on  a 
rules  change  for  the  purpose  of  enacting 
such  meaningful  and  effective  legislation. 
Majority  rule  will  either  be  obtained  at  the 
opening  of  the  Senate  of  the  new  Congress 
or  it  will  not  be  obtained  during  the  new 
Consress  at  all.  _ 

(3)  Experience  in  tast  Eight  Congresses, 
That  there  is  no  escape  from  the  filibuster 
if  Rule  XXII  Is  acc^ted  by  the  new  Con- 
grew  is  shown  by  What  happened  In  the 
last  eight  Congresses.  »,„„»<. 

In  the  82nd  and  83rd  Congresses,  a  change 
in  Rule  XXII  was  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Rules  Committee,  but  in  both 
Congresses  the  threat  of  a  filibuster  kept  the 
issue  from  the  floor  at  the  Senate. 

In  the  84th  Congress,  nothing  whatever 
happened  on  Rule  XXII. 

In  the  85th  Congrets,  the  Rules  Committee 
on  April  30,  1958,  reported  out  Senate  Reso- 
lution 17  to  amend  Rule  XXn  to  provide  for 
majority  rule  after  ftiU  and  fair  debate.  On 
July  28,  1958,  a  bi-partisan  group  of  a  dozen 
Senators  took  the  floor  and  urged  action  on 
Senate  Resolution  17,  but  the  Resolution 
was  not  called  up  for  action. 

In  the  86th  Congrass,  both  those  who  sup- 
ported a  substantial  change  in  the  filibuster 
rule  and  thoee  who  supported  only  a  negligi- 
ble change  (from  two-thirds  of  the  total 
Senate  to  two-thlrdB  of  those  present  and 
voting)  moved  for  a  change  in  Rule  XXn 
at  the  opening  of  the  Senate  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress before  any  other  business  had  oeen 
transacted.  Those  «ho  favored  the  negligi- 
ble change  from  two-thirds  of  the  total 
Senate  to  two-thirds  of  thoee  present  and 
voting  won  out  ovef  those  who  favored  the 
substantial  change.  But  this  cannot  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  both  sides  recognized  that 
the  time,  and  the  only  time,  to  obtain  any 
change  in  the  filibuster  rule  is  on  opening 
day  of  the  Senate  Of  a  new  Congress  when 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  can  vote  its  will. 
In  the  87th  Congress  the  Majority  and  Mi- 
nority Leaders  sent  our  motion  for  a  new 


Rule  XXII  to  the  Rules  Committee  with  a 
promise  that  there  would  be  action  later  In 
the  Senate.  The  Majority  Leader  later  stated 
that  "I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  there  wiU 
be  a  filibuster  .  .  ."  (Congressional  Recobd, 
vol.  107,  pt.  1,  p.  521).  And  the  Minority 
Leader  went  even  further,  saying  that,  if  a 
filibuster  against  a  rules  change  were  to  de- 
velop, "it  would  be  like  f  alUng  off  a  log  to  get 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  to  vote  for  clo- 
ture" (Congressional  Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  1, 
p.  527).  Despite  these  assurances,  when  the 
matter  was  brought  up  on  the  fioor  in  Sep- 
tember, 1961,  the  filibuster  prevented  action 
on  a  change  In  Rule  XXII  and  the  matter 
died  as  it  was  bound  to  do. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  after  Vice  President 
Johnson  put  the  Anderson  motion  to  close 
debate  under  the  Constitution  to  the  Senate 
for  debate  instead  of  for  a  vote  (thus  killing 
the  motion)  and  after  the  cloture  motion 
under  Rule  XXII  was  lost,  the  subject  ol 
changing  Rule  XXn  was  never  heard  from 
again  in  that  Congress.  Everybody  knew 
that  Rule  XXII  had  to  be  changed  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Congress  or  not  at  all. 
In  the  89th  Congress,  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement  was  reached  at  the  opening  of 
Congress  sending  the  matter  to  committee 
under  instructions  to  report  back  by  March 
9,  1965,  with  "all  existing  rights"  protected. 
The  Rules  Committee  did  report  back  on 
March  9,  but  the  matter  was  not  called  up 
for  debate  because  the  impending  Voting 
Rights  Bill  appeared  more  important. 

Whatever  assurances  may  be  given  about 
action  after  the  opening  of  the  Senate  of  a 
new  Congress,  history  renders  those  assur- 
ances meaningless.  It  is  the  opening  of 
Congress — or  never. 


presently  being  suggested  by  Senator  Morse, 
that  cloture  should  be  obtainable  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present  and  voting,  but  we 
have  decided  to  stand  by  the  more  moderate 
suggestion  of  a  majority  of  the  entire  body. 


v.  the  senate  in  each  congress  has  a  con- 
strrutional  right  to  adopt  rules  of  peo- 
ceedings  fob  the  senate  of  that  congress 
by  majorttt  vote  unfettered  by  action  oe 
rules  of  the  senate  of  any  preceding 
congress 

(1)  Brief  Filed  During  January,  1961,  Rule 
XXII  Effort  Never  Answered.    On  December 
30,  1960,  a  number  of  Senators  favoring  ma- 
jority rule  presented  to  Vice  President  Nixon 
a  "Brief  in  Support  of  Proposition  that  a  Ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Eighty-Seventh     Congress     Has     Power    to 
Amend  Rules  at  the  Opening  of  the  New  Con- 
gress Unfettered  by  Any  Restrictive  Rules  ol 
Earlier  Congresses."     This  Brief  was  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  January  5, 
1961,    by    Senator    Douglas    (Congressional 
RECORD,  vol.  107,  pt.  1,  pp.  232-241),  and  wUl 
not  be  repeated  here,  particularly   as  this 
Brief  was  never  seriously  challenged  or  con- 
troverted.   Indeed,  In  none  of  the  debates  of 
recent  years  has  anyone  made  a  serious  effort 
to  challenge  the  basic  proposition  that  the 
Senate  of  a  new  Congress  has  power  to  act 
unhindered  by  rules  from  the  past.    What 
follows  is  a  summary  of  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  right  of  the  Senate  of  the  new 
Congress  to  act,  and  further  detaiU  are  avail- 
able in  the  earlier  brief  through  reference  to 
the  cited  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
(2)   The  Basic  Constitutional  Issue.    Vice 
President  NUon's  advisory  rulings  in  1957, 
1959  and   1961,  which  are  set  forth  m  the 
Appendix,  reflect  a  very  real  understanding 
of    the    basic    constitutional    principle   here 
Involved— that  the  members  of  the  Senate 
of  each  new  Congress  have  undiluted  power 
to  determine  the  manner  in  which  they  wiu 
operate  during  that  Congress  and  have  no 
power  whatever  to  determine  the  mannerw 
which  the  Senate  of  future  Congresses  wiu 
operate.    This  basic  constitutional  prlnf'P'* 
is  rooted  both  in  Article  I.  Section  6  of  tne 
Constitution  and  In  the  historic  democratic 
principle  that   the  present  shall  determine 
its   own   destiny   unhampered   by   the  aeao 
hand  of  the  past. 

The  Senate  of  the  First  Congress  meeting 
m  1788  promptly  adopted  rules  (see  Debaws 
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and   Proceedings   In   the    Congress    of   the 
^ited  States,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1&-21 ) .    Just  as  the 
senators  of  the  First  Congress  meeting  In 
1789  had  undiluted  power  to  determine  the 
rules  under  which  they  would  operate,  so  the 
Senators  of  the  90th  Congress  meeting  In 
1967  have  undUuted  power  to  determine  the 
rules  under  which  they  will  operate.   No  riUes 
of  the  Senate  of  an  earlier  Congress  protect- 
ina  filibusters  can  obstruct  thU  right  to  adopt 
ruUes  to  govern  the  transaction  of  business. 
And  no  Senator  or  group  of  Senators  can 
obstruct   this  right  by   seeking  to  prevent 
action  on  the  nUes  through  undertaking  a 
filibuster.    The   filibuster   Is   not  a   consti- 
tutional or  a  God-given  right.    It  Is  up  to 
the  majority  of  the  Senators  convening  on 
January  10.  1967,  to  determine  whether  and 
bow  they  will  limit  the  use  of  the  filibuster 
for  the  Senate  of  the  90th  Congress. 

(3)   Article  1,  Section  5  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  Determinative.    That 
BecUon  declares  that  "each  House  may  *eter- 
mine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings."    Both  the 
language  and  context  make  clear  that    each 
House"  means  not  only  the  separate  branches 
of  the  Congress— that  is,  the  House  and  the 
senate— but   also   the   separate  branches   ol 
each   succeeding   Congress.      No   reason   has 
been  or  can  be  adduced  to  Interpret  this  con- 
stitutional provision  as  a  grant  of  rule-mak- 
ing authority  to  the  members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  meeting  for  the  first  time  in 
1789  and  a  withholding  of  this  same  author- 
ity from  the  members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  of  later  Congresses.     Both  language 
and  logic  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  make  rules  is  granted 
to  each  House  of  each  Congress. 

Article  I,  Section  5,  as  we  have  Just  seen,  is 
an  identical  grant  of  rule-making  authority 
to  each  House  of  Congress.    It  is  not  disputed 
that  the  House   of  Representatives  of  each 
new  Congress  has  the  power  to,  and  does, 
adopt  new  rules  at  the  opening  of  each  Con- 
gress     The   identical    constitutional    provi- 
rion  cannot  reasonably  be  given  a  different 
Interpretation  as  applied  to  the  Senate,  a  co- 
ordinate  branch    of    the   "Congress   of   the 
United  States."    Article  I.  Section  1.  The  two 
bodies  must  act  as  a  team  in  the  Congress, 
and  if  the  Senate  Is  so  Inhibited  by  old  rules 
that  it  cannot  express  the  will  of  its  major- 
ity on   legislation,   the   will   of   Congress   Is 
thwarted  and  the  rule-making  authority  of 
the  House  becomes  meaningless.    Every  prin- 
ciple of  constitutional  construcUon  supports 
the   interpretation   of   Article   I,   Section   5, 
which  gives  the  majority  of  the  Senate  pres- 
ent on  January  10,  1967,  the  right  to  "deter- 
mine the  rules  of  its  proceedings"  unfettered 
by  action  or  rules  of  the  Senate  of  any  pre- 
ceding Congress.' 

(4)   The   Four   Closest   Senate   Precedents 
Support  the  Right  of  the  Majority  to  Act. 


In  1841  the  Senate  dismissed  a  printer  whom 
the  Senate  of  an  earUer  Congress  sought  to 
foist  upon  it.    In  1876  the  Senate  abrogated 
the  Joint  rules  of  the  Senate  and  House  which 
had  been  carried  over  from  Congress  to  Con- 
gress by  acquiescence  for  87  years.    In  1917 
Senator  Tom  Walsh  of  Montana  chaUenged 
the  binding  effect  of  the  rules  of  the  earliw 
Senate  upon  the  new  body  and  accomplished 
his  purpose  of  obtaining  the  cloture  rule  he 
sought  before  acquiescing  in  the  old  rules. 
In  1957    1959  and  1961  Vice  President  NUon 
gave  repeated  advisory  rulings  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  of  a  new  Congress  can  act 
to  adopt  its  own  rules  without  the  obartxuc- 
Uon  of  actions  and  rules  of  the  Senate  of  an 
earlier  Congress  and  that  a  motion  to  cut  off 
debate  would  be  In  order  against  a  filibuster 
attempt  to  prevent  a  determination  of  the 
rules  to  govern  the  Senate  of  the  new  Con- 
gress -    Thus,  in  the  four  closest  precedents, 
the  Senate,  while  some  of  its  members  talked 


"continuous  body"  and  othcra  talked  In  a 
contrary  vein,  each  time  supported  the  right 
of  the  Senate  to  adopt  new  rules  unfettered 
by  past  actions  (see  1961  Brief,  107  Cong.  Rec. 
232-241). 

(5)  The  Senate  of  Each  New  Congress 
Makes  a  Fresh  Start  on  All  Activities.  In 
every  major  activity  the  Senate  recognizes  a 
constitutional  right  of  the  Senate  of  each 
new  Congress  to  determine  both  legislative 
and  executive  business  anew.  All  considera- 
tion of  bUls,  resolutions,  treaties  and  nomina- 
tions start  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress 
without  reference  to  or  continuation  of  what 
has  taken  place  in  the  past;  new  officers  and 
committee  members  are  elected  in  the  ^nate 
of  each  new  Congress;  when  the  Senate  finaUy 
adjourns,  the  slate  is  wiped  clean;  the  pro- 
ceedings begin  again  In  the  next  Congress. 

For  convenience,  we  present  the  following 
analysis  of  the  operations  of  the  United 
States  Senate  In  tabular  form: 


Analysis  of  the  operations  of  the  U.S.  SenaU 


Aciivity 


1.  Introduction  ofbills ■-,--- 

2.  Comiiiittee  consideration  oi  bills 

3!  Debate  on  bills 

4.  Voting  on  l>iUs. 
5  .    "= 


Senate  acts 

anew  in  each 

Conpress 


Senate  Iwund 

by  Senate  of 

preo^dinp 

Conpress 


Election  oJ  officers -^ 


(i   Consideration  of  validity  of  s-'n- 
atorial  elections. 


Comment 


7.  Consideration  of  treaties-. ...---- 
S.  Sulnnission  and  consideration  ol 

nominations. 
9.  Election  of  committee  iiienil'ers.. 


X. 
X. 

X. 


10.  .\(Ijourniiiont- 


11.  Rules. 


See  Senate  rule  XXXII. 
Do. 
Do. 

While  Uie  old  ofllcers  carry  over  until  new  ones 
^e  e  ected.  t  he  carrjover  does  not  prove  rules 
carrv-  over.  It  is  a  mere  convenience.  Even 
in  tlie  House,  the  Clerk  carries  over  tintil  the 
new  one  is  elected.  Obviously  this  does  not 
prove  that  House  rules  earry  over;  they  00 

Although   credentials  of  a   Senator-elect  aj-e 

en  presented  to  the  Senate  prior  to    he 

.eeinninp  of  his  terra,  the  validity  of  the 

crSen  ials  can  only  be  considered  by  the 

Senate  to  which  he  was  elected  and  not 

before  .„,-,,,« 

See  Senate  rule  XXX\  IIU). 
See  Senate  rule  XXX\  IIUo). 

See  rule  XXV.  While  old  committees  carry 
over  until  new  ones  are  elected,  the  carryover 
does  not  prove  rules  carry  oyer.  It  is  a  mere 
convenience.  Even  in  the  »°"se.the  Clerk 
carries  over  until  the  new  one  is  elected^ 
Obviously  this  does  not  prove  that  House 
rules  carry  over;  they  do  not. 

\diourns  sine  die.  When  Congress  ends  at 
iiooM  of  a  particular  day.  and  a  special  session 
of  the  Senate  of  the  new  Coiigre^  is  called 
the  Senate  adjourns  at  noon,  and  1  minute 
afterward  opens  the  new  session. 

past  pnictice  of  Ser.ate  01.  rules  is  aJjabiguous 
It  is  best  explained  as  acquiescence  mp^t 
rules,  which  can  either  be  repeated  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Senate  of  a">,''^,^ ,?"']: 
eress  bv  beginning  to  operate  under  them  or 
Which  can  be  refused  by  the  adoption  of  new 
rules  in  whole  or  in  part. 


•  Since  the  Constitution  gives  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  present  on  January  10, 1967,  the 
right  to  "determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings," Section  2  of  Rule  XXXn  can  not  thwart 
this  right.    Section  2  of  Rule  XXXH  provides 
that  "the  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  In  these 
rules."    This  Section  may  be  valid  with  re- 
spect to  rules  that  do  not  obstruct  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  Senate   of   the  new 
Congress,  but.  as  Vice  President  Nixon  re- 
peatedly made  clear,  it  Is  unconstitutional 
as   appUed   to    Rule   XXn.     See   Appendix. 
Simply  put,  a  majority  in  1959  cannot  give 
a  minority  in  1967  the  right  to  prevent  the 
majority  in  1967  from  exercising  its  demo- 
cratic will.     It  might  also  be  well  to  note 
that  there  Is  doubt  whether  there  actually 
was  a  majority  for  this  provision  In  1969;  It 
was  added  as  part  of  a  "compromUe  pack- 
age" and  no  vote  was  ever  taken  on  this  pro- 
vision separately.    At  any  rate,  neither  this 
provUion  nor  any  other  rule  can  override  the 
Constitution  ol  the  United  States. 


The  thing  that  stands  out  in  the  above 
analysis  is  that  everything  starts  afresh 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  rules. 
And  these,  too,  it  is  submitted,  start  afresh 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  moment  a  majority 
of  the  Senators  at  the  opening  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  a  new  Congress  so  wUl  it  and  so  vote. 
All  that  has  happened  over  the  past  years 
is  that  there  has  been  acquiescence  In  the 
carry-over  of  rules  of  the  Senate  from  Con- 


'  Actually,  it  would  be  possible  to  cite  an- 
other Vice  President  to  the  same  effect^al- 
though  not  in  the  same  detail,  as  Vice  Pres- 
Went  Nixon.  On  the  opening  day  of  toe  new 
Ojngress  In  1953,  Vice  President  Barkley 
stat^  to  the  Senate  that:  -ITie  o>^«;nl2a- 
tlon  of  the  Senate  is  an  inherent  right  of  the 
Senate,  as  it  U  of  any  so'««*f°  ^^^ vji°^ 
all  that  has  taken  place  up  to  date  election 
of  officers  1  has  been  under  that  Ih^erent 
ri«ht."  This  inherent  right  to  organize  the 
senate  includes,  as  Vice  President  Bark  ey 
was  making  clear,  the  right  of  the  maJwity 
to  determine  the  rules  under  which  the  Sen- 
ate would  operate. 


eress  to  Congress.'  Carry-over  of  the  rules 
based  on  acquiescence  is  certainly  no  prece- 
dent for  arguing  that  the  earUer  rules  bind 
the  Senate  of  the  new  Congress  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  acquiescence.  Absent  acqulee- 
cence,  the  Senate  of  the  new  Congress  has 
power  to  adopt  its  rules  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  Congress  unfettered  by  any  restric- 
tive rules  of  eariler  Congresses.  The  ac- 
quiescence in  Rule  XXn  wUl  be  ruptured 
when  the  Resolution  proposed  herein  is 
offered  on  January  10.  1967. 

(6)  Continuous  Body  Talk  is  IrreUvant. 
As  we  have  seen  In  (4)  and  (6)  above,  the 
Senate  has  not  In  the  past  acted  as  a  con- 

tinuoua  body.  ^  ^     ,„ 

It  did  not  act  as  a  contlnuouB  body  In 

1841  when  It  dismissed  the  printer  chosen 

by  the  Senate  of  the  earlier  Congress;  it  did 


•Except,  of  course.  In  1917,  when  Senatow 
Walsh  and  Owen  refused  to  acquiesce  until 
the  Senate  adopted  the  cloture  nile  th^ 
sought  and  in  1953,  1967,  1959.  1961,  1963 
and  1965,  when  Senators  sought  to  change 
the  rules  as  we  are  now  doing. 
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not  act  as  a  contlnuoiis  body  In  1876  when 
It  adopted  new  ]olnt  rulee;  and  It  did  not 
act  as  a  continuous  body  In  1917  when  It 
yielded  to  the  contrary  arguments  of  Sen- 
ator Walsh  and  adopted  the  cloture  rule  be 
demanded. 

It  does  not  today  act  as  a  continuous 
body:  It  wipes  the  slate  clean  on  bills,  reso- 
lutions, treaties  and  nominations  at  the 
beginning  ot  each  new  Congress. 

No  one  would  deny  that  many  Senators 
have  talked  In  terms  of  a  continuous  body 
and  that  textbook  writers  have  accepted 
this  talk  m  their  academic  works.  But  the 
talk  has  been  largely  by  those  who  tried — 
unsuccessfully — to  use  the  phrase  to  pre- 
vent Senate  action  departing  from  that  of 
the  Senate  of  an  earlier  Congress  and  who 
have  failed  in  their  efforts. 

Actually,  parliamentary  bodies  generally 
have  both  continuous  and  discontinuous 
aspects.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
continuous  aspects  and  yet  no  one  refers 
to  it  as  a  continuous  body  and  no  one  dis- 
putes its  right  to  adopt  new  rules  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Ck>ngress.  By  the  same 
token,  the  Senate  has  both  continuous  and 
discontinuous  aspects;  Its  limited  contlnuo\is 
aspects  (e.g.,  two-third  carry-over)  do  not 
support  the  proposition  that  the  Senate  of 
an  earlier  Congress  can  prevent  the  Senate 
of  a  new  Congress  from  acting  upon  rules 
as  the  majority  may  determine  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Congress. 

The  argument  for  the  carry-over  of  the 
rules  seems  to  come  down  to  this:  Because 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  carry  over,  the 
Senate  is  a  continuous  body;  because  the 
Senate  Is  a  continuous  body,  the  rules  carry 
over.  Striking  the  words  "continuous  body" 
out  of  this  formula,  the  argument  comes 
down  to  this:  Since  two- thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors carry  over,  the  rules  carry  over.  But  this 
Is  a  patent  non-sequitur.  It  assumes  that 
the  carry-over  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
always  carries  over  a  majority  In  favor  of 
the  rules.  The  infusion  of  one-third  newly 
elected  Senators — both  by  their  numbers  and 
their  power  of  persuasion — may  very  well 
change  the  majority  view  on  rules  and  It  is 
this  majority  view  that  is  determinative 
under  our  constitutional  democracy,  not  who 
carries  over.  That  the  new  one-third  may 
change  the  majcslty  on  any  matter  is  well 
Illustrated  by  the  shifting  of  the  Senate 
from  Party  to  Party  over  the  years.  The 
argument  that  the  two-thirds  carry-over 
prevents  the  new  majority  from  acting  on 
the  rules  disenfranchises  not  only  the  newly 
elected  one-third,  but  the  new  majority  who 
are  prevented  from  exercising  their  powers 
and  duties  to  make  the  rules  for  their  own 
work  and  laws  for  the  people.  To  say  that 
the  Senate  of  the  90th  Congress  in  1967  is 
the  same  as  the  Senate  of  the  First  Congress 
In  1789  because  two-thirds  of  its  members 
carried  over  to  the  Senate  of  the  Second 
Congress  Is  to  prefer  romantic  form  to  ra- 
tional substance  and  dubious  academic 
theory  to  practical  reality. 

Smne  Senators  genuinely  believe  the  Sen- 
ate Is  a  "continuous  body."  Others  genuinely 
believe  that  it  Is  not,  that  It  acts  as  a  "dis- 
continuous body."  Both  have  the  right  to 
their  opinions.  But  when  a  descriptive  term 
resulting  from  nothing  more  than  the  carry- 
over of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  is  iised 
as  a  reason  for  preventing  the  majority  of  the 
body  from  determining  the  Senate's  actions, 
an  adjective  Is  being  confused  with  a  reason 
and  an  effect  with  a  cause.  The  parliamen- 
tary deadfall  dug  by  the  Senate  of  a  dead 
Congress,  harmless  enough  as  an  abstraction, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  stultify  and  de- 
stroy the  power  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
entire  Congress  in  the  present. 

(7)  Majority  Rule  Is  The  Letter  and,  spirit 
Of  our  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  aptly  described  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  as  one  "sanctioned  by  our  Governmental 
practices,  by  business  {vocedtire,  and  by  the 


whole  philosophy  of  democratic  institutions." 
NM.R.B.  v.  A.  J.  Tower  Co.,  329  U.S.  324,  331. 

The  pervasive  need  for  majority  rule  was 
recognized  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. Alexander  Hamilton,  writing  in  the 
Federalist,  No.  XXII,  strongly  emphasized 
this  need  as  follows : 

"To  give  a  minority  a  negative  upon  a 
majority  (which  is  always  the  case  where 
more  than  a  majority  Is  requisite  to  a  de- 
cision) Is,  in  its  tendency,  to  subject  the 
sense  of  the  greater  number  to  that  of  the 
lesser  ...  If  a  pertinacious  minority  can 
control  the  opinion  of  a  majority,  respect- 
ing the  best  mode  Of  conducting  it,  the 
majority,  In  order  th»t  something  may  be 
done,  must  conform  to  the  views  of  the 
minority;  and  thus  the  sense  of  the  smaller 
number  will  overrule  that  of  the  greater, 
and   give   a  tone   to   aatlonal   proceedings." 

The  authors  of  the  Oonstltutlon  prescribed 
majority  rule  as  the  rUe  for  Congressional 
action  by  expressly  eaimeratlng  all  the  in- 
stances in  which  more  than  a  majority  vote 
was  to  be  req\iired  These  special  cases 
were  limited  to  Ave.  There  are  two- thirds 
requirements  in  conaectlon  with  (1)  the 
power  of  Congress  to  override  the  veto,  (2) 
Senatorial  ratification  of  treaties,  (3)  the 
initiation  by  Congress  of  proposals  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  (4)  the  Impeachment  f)OW- 
er,  and  (5)  the  expulsion  of  members  of 
Congress.  In  these  rare  instances,  where  it 
was  felt  necessary  to  make  exceptions  to 
majority  rule,  the  Constitution  expressly 
said  so  (Article  I,  Section  7;  Article  n.  Sec- 
tion 2;  Article  V;  Article  I,  Section  3;  Article 
I,  Section  5).  This  detailed  specification  of 
the  two-thirds  requirement  in  connection 
with  particular  prawers  demonstrates  that, 
when  Congress  was  to  operate  by  other  than 
majority  rule,  it  was  so  Instructed  by  definite 
language  in  the  Constitution.' 

Majority  rule  is  the  constitutional  meas- 
ure for  legislative  action.  As  Senator  Thom- 
as of  Colorado  pointed  out  In  debating  the 
cloture  rule  of  1917,  "majority  rule  is  an 
essential  principle  In  American  Government" 
(55  Cong.  Rec.  33).  Vet  this  fundamental 
constitutional  principle  can  only  be  reestab- 
lished In  the  United  States  Senate  through 
new  rules,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Senate  of  a  new  Congress.  If 
this  route  Is  blocked,  there  will  be  no  way 
to  carry  out  this  basic  principle  of  the 
Constitution  and  to  Implement  the  Supreme 
Court's  statement  that  a  House  of  Congress 
"may  not  by  its  rxiles  Ignores  constitutional 
restraints  .  .  ."  United  States  v.  Ballin.  144 
U.S.  1,  5.  We  turn  now  to  the  parliamentary 
steps  to  obtain  majority  rule  at  the  open- 
ing of  Congress. 

VI.  THE  PABLIAMENTARt  STEPS  TO  CHANGK  Bt7I,K 
XZn    AT    THE    OPESING    OF   CONGRESS 

(1)  Prooeedtnj73  on  January  10.  1967.  The 
Senate  of  the  90th  Congress  will  convene  at 
12  o'clock  meridian  on  January  10, 1967.  Im- 
mediately after  the  opening  prayer,  there 
will  be  formalities  of  presenting  credentials, 
administering  the  oatb  to  new  members  and 
the  election  of  officers.  At  the  close  of  the 
formalities.  Senator  Anderson  or  one  of  the 
other  Senators  who  supports  a  change  in 
Bule  XXn  to  three-fifths  of  those  present  and 
voting  will  seek  recognition  and,  upon  re- 
ceiving recoe^ltion,  wUl  send  his  three-flfths 
cloture  resolution  to  the  Chair  and  ask  that 
it  be  read.  After  the  Clerk  reads  the  three- 
fifths  cloture  resolution,  the  Senator  who  had 
sent  that  resolution  to  the  desk  will  request 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate  con- 


•  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  argument 
under  this  subsection  (7),  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  arguments  made  in  support 
of  the  proposition  that  the  Senate  of  a  new 
Congress  has  unfettered  authority  to  deal 
with  its  rules,  would  be  equally  valid  if  raised 
at  a  later  stage  in  the  Congress.  See  Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  16,  p.  19847. 


sideratlon  of  the  resolution.  Unanlmoiu 
consent  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution  Is  required  because  Rule  XL  en- 
titles the  Senate  to  one  day's  notice  in  writ- 
ing of  motions  to  amend  or  modify  a  rule." 
If  unanimous  consent  is  forthcoming,  the 
resolution  is  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
debate.  If,  as  seems  almost  certain,  one  or 
more  Senators  refuse  unanimous  consent, 
the  Senator  who  bad  sent  the  resolution  to 
the  desk  will  send  to  the  desk  a  notice  of 
motion  under  Rule  XIi  to  amend  Rule  XZH 
to  provide  for  three-flLfths  cloture. 

After  the  three-fifths  cloture  resolution  hu 
been  offered,  one  of  the  Senators  seeking  to 
change  Rule  XXII  to  provide  for  majority 
rule  will  seek  recognition  and,  upon  receiv- 
ing recognition,  will  address  the  Chair  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

"Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  following 
Senators  (listing  them)  and  myself  and  In 
accordance  with  Article  I,  Section  5  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
advisory  rulings  of  the  Chair  at  the  opening 
of  the  85th,  86th  and  87th  Congresses,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  I  ask  that 
the  Clerk  read  it." 

The  resolution  sent  to  the  desk  will  be  as 
follows : 

"Resolved,  That  rule  XXH  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  section  3  as  follows: 

"3.  If  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business.  Is  presented  to  the  Senate  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  at 
once  state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and 
one  hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the 
fifteenth  calendar  day  thereafter  (exclusive 
of  Sundays,  legal  holidays,  and  nonsesslon 
days)  he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the 
Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call 
the  roll,  and,  upon  the  ascertaliunent  that 
a  quorum  Is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall,  without  further  debate,  submit  to  the 
Senate  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote  the  question: 
"  'Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn,  then  said 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  imflnlshed  busi- 
ness, shall  be  the  unfinished  business  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  business  until  dis- 
posed of. 

"Thereafter,  debate  upon  the  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  the 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  with  re- 
spect thereto,  shall  be  limited  in  all  to  not 
more  than  one  hundred  hours,  of  which  fifty 
hours  will  be  controlled  by  the  majority 
leader,  and  fifty  hours  will  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader.  The  majority  and 
minority  leaders  will  divide  equally  the  time 
allocated  among  those  Senators  favoring  and 
those  Senators  opposing  the  measure,  motion, ' 
or  other  matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or 
the  unfinished  business,  the  amendments 
thereto,  and  the  motions  affecting  the  same; 
Provided,  however.  That  any  Senator  so  re- 
questing shall  be  allocated  a  minmvun  total 
of  one  hour.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time.  The  above 
provisions  for  time  in  this  paragraph  are 
minimum  guarantees  and  the  motion  to 
bring  the  debate  to  a  close  may  specify  addi- 
tional time  for  debate.  Except  by  unani- 
mous consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  in 
order  after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a 
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close  unless  the  same  has  been  presented 
md  read  prior  to  that  time.  No  dila- 
tory motion,  or  dilatory  amendment,  or 
unendment  not  germane  shall  be  In  order. 
Points  of  order  Including  questions  of 
relevancy,  and  appeals  from  the  decision  of 
the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 

"Resolved,  further.  That  section  3  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  be  redesignated 
as  section  4." 

After  the  Clerk  reads  the  resolution,  the 
Senator  who  had  sent  the  resolution  to  the 
desk  will  request  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideraUon  of  the  resolution. 
If  unanimous  consent  is  denied,  as  seems  al- 
most certain,  the  Senator  who  sent  the  reso- 
lution to  the  desk  wUl  address  the  Chair  as 
follows : 

"Mr.   President,   I   therefore   send    to   the 
desk  a  notice  of  motion  to  amend  certain 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  ask  that  it  be  read." 
The  notice  of  motion  would  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


>o  Since  Rule  XL  does  not  restrict  the  power 
of  the  Senate  to  act  expeditiously  on  new 
rules,  the  group  seeking  to  change  Rule  XXH 
acquiesces  in  this  rule  and  Is  operating  under 
It. 


"NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  AMEND  CEKTAIN  SENATE 

aui.ES 
"In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Rule 
XL  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  give  notice  In  writing  that  I  shall 
hereafter  move  to  amend  Rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  In  the  follow- 
ing particulars,  namely: 

"Rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
3  as  follows : 

"'3.  If  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  rule  HI  or  rule  VI  or  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  by  sixteen 
Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busl- 
neee,  is  presented  to  the  Senate  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  at  once 
itate  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one  hour 
after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  fifteenth  cal- 
endar day  thereafter  (exclusive  of  Sundays, 
legal  holidays,  and  nonsesslon  days)  he  shall 
lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct 
that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and,  upon  the 
ucertalnment  that  a  quorum  Is  present,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall,  without  further  de- 
hate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea  or  nay 
Tote  the  question : 

"'"Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

"  'And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ators duly  chosen  and  sworn,  then  said  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall 
be  the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"'Thereafter,   debate   upon  the   measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,    or    the    unfinished    business,    the 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  with  re- 
spect thereto,  shall  be  limited  in  all  to  not 
more  than  100  hours,  of  which  60  hours  will 
be  controlled  by  the  majority  leader,  and 
60  hours  will  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader.    The  majority  and  minority  leaders 
will  divide  equally  the  time  allocated  among 
those  Senators  favoring  and  those  Senators 
opposing  the  measure,  motion,  or  other  mat- 
ter pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  \in- 
llnished  business,  the  amendments  thereto, 
and  moUons  affecting  the  same;   provided, 
however,  that  any  Senator  so  requesting  shall 
be  allocated  a  tp*"'"'""'  total  of  one  hour. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  keep  the  time.    The  above  provisions  for 
time  in  this  paragraph  are  minimum  guar- 
antees and  the  motion  to  bring  the  debate  to 
a  close  may  specify  additional  time  for  de- 
bate.   Except    by    unanimous    consent,    no 
amendment  shall  be  in  order  after  the  vote  to 
bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  the  same 
has  been  presented  and  read  prior  to  that 
time.    No     dilatory     motion,     or     dilatory 
amendment,    or    amendment    not    germane 
■hall  be  In  order.    Points  of  order  Including 


quesUons  of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from  the 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shaU  be  de- 
cided without  debate. 

"  'Section  3.  Redesignate  section  3  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  as  Section  4.' 

"The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 

Is: 

"To  provide  for  bringing  debate  to  a  close 
by  a  majority  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen 
and  sworn  after  full  and  fair  discussion." 

After  the  resolutions  have  been  offered,  the 
Senate    would    presumably    adjourn    until 
Wednesday.  January  11th.     It  is  not  believed 
that  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  would  seek  to 
prejudice  the  right  of  the  Senators  bringing 
up  the  resolution  to  change  Rule  XXn  by 
attempting  to   teke  up  other  business  on 
January  10th.     Indeed.  It  U  customary  for 
the  Senate  not  to  remain  in  session  for  any 
length   of   time   on   opening  day  when  new 
Senators  who  have  just  been  sworn  m  have 
congratulatory   and   other   festivities   to  at- 
tend    If,  by  some  remote  chance,  an  effort 
were  made  to  go  to  other  business,  it  would 
be   incumbent  on   the   Senators  supporting 
either  of  the  proposed  rulee  changes  to  ob- 
ject to  the  transaction  of  any  such  business 
or  to  make  cerUln,  by  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary consents  or  parliamentary  rulings,  that 
the  transaction  of  such  business  would  not 
waive  the  rights  of  the  majority  to  adopt 
rules  at  the  opening  of  the  Senate  of  the  new 
Congress.    In  other  words,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  sure  that  the  Vlcfe  President 
would  be  prepared  to  treat  January  11th  as 
still   the  opening  of  the  new  Congress  for 
purposes  of  the  rules,  despite  the  business 
the  Majority  Leader  proposed  to  transact  on 
January   10th.     As  already  indicated,  how- 
ever. It  Is  not  believed  that  this  problem  is 
likely  to  arise;   rather,  It  U  assumed  that 
debate  on  the  Resolution  will  commence  on 
January  11th  without  hitch. 

(2)    Proceedings  on  January  11,  1967  and 
thereafter.    As  in  past  efforts  to  change  Rule 
XXn  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  the  Vice 
President  would  lay  the  resolution  before  the 
Senate  during  the  morning  hour.    At  the 
concluBlon  of  the  morning  hour,  the  resolu- 
tion  would  be  placed  on  the  calendar.     At 
that  time  the  sponsor  of  the  resolution  for 
three-flfths   cloture   would   move   that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution.     Debate  on  the  motion  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  would  follow  and  presimaably  the 
motion  would  be  agreed  to  (see,  for  example, 
the  experience  in  1961,  CoNCMasioNAL  Rec- 
ord, vol.  107.  pt.  1,  p.  231).    As  soon  as  the 
three-fifths  resolution  becomes  the  pending 
business  of  the   Senate,   the  Senators  who 
have  given  notice  of  their  proposal  for  ma- 
jority rule  would  offer  their  proposal  as  a 
substitute  for  the  three-flfths  cloture  resolu- 
tion    Debate  would  then  go  forward  on  the 
majority    rule    and    three-fifths    proposals. 
During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  consideration  and  on  the 
resolutions  themselves,  it  would  be  incum- 
bent on  the  Senators  supporting  either  of 
the  rules  changes  to  object  to  the  transac- 
tions of  any  other  business  except  by  unani- 
mous consent  or  under  a  ruUng  from  the 
Chair  that  such  business  would  not  prejudice 
the  rights  of  the  majority  to  adopt  rules  at 
the  opening  of  the  Senate  of  the  new  Con- 
gress.    Presumably  the  debate  would  con- 
tinue from  day  to  day  after  January  11th. 

(3)  Motion  for  Majority  Cloture  to  he 
Voted  First.  It  Is  generally  agreed  both  by 
those  supporttog  majority  rule  and  those 
supporting  three-flfths  clottire  that  the  pro- 
poeal  for  majority  rule  ahotUd  be  voted 
upon  first.  Because  of  this.  It  Is  Important 
that  the  three-fifths  proposal  be  offered  first 
and  that  the  majority  rule  proposal  be  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  it.  This  would  au- 
tomaticaUy  bring  majority  cloture  up  for 
the  first  vote. 

(4)  TacUes  of  the  Opr>oaltion.  What 
tactics  the  opposition  to  a  change  In  Rule 
Xxn  wUl  adopt  are,  of  course,  not  known 


to  us  at  tMs  time.    The  opponents  have  at 
least  the  rallowlng  alternatives: 

(i)  They  can  move  to  table  the  Resolution 
to  change  the  rules.  If  a  majority  votes  to 
table,  such  action  would,  as  Vice  President 
Nixon  made  clear  in  1967.  constitute  ap- 
proval of  Rule  •yvTT  as  a  part  of  the  rules  ot 
the  Senate  of  the  00th  Congress. 

(11)  They  can  move  to  commit  the  Resolu- 
tion to  committee  as  was  done  in  1961. 
This  would  also  constitute  approval  of  Rule 
xxn  as  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
of  the  90th  Congress.*^ 

(iU)  They  can  seek  to  defeat  a  motion  to 
take  up  the  Resolution  to  change  Rule  XXn 
or  seek  to  defeat  the  Resolution  itself.  If  a 
majority  so  votes,  this  would  likewise  con- 
stitute approval  of  Rule  XXII. 

(Iv)  They    can    make    a    point   of   order 
against  the  consideraUon  of  the  Resolution 
to  change  Rule  XXH.    The  point  ot  order 
would     TMJt,    clearly    not,    be    well    taken. 
Whether  or  not  the  proposed  Resolution  Is 
considered  under  the  Constitution  or  under 
the  existing  rules,  in  either  event  it  is  clearly 
in  order.    If  rulee  do  not  carry  over  from 
Congress  to  Congress  except  by  acquiescence, 
the  proposed  Resolution  is  in  order  as  an  ex- 
pression of  such  acquiescence  in  the  exist- 
ing TvXee  other  than  Rule  XXII  plus  a  new 
Rule  xxn.    If  the  rules  do  carry  over,  the 
Resolution   is   in   order    (as  then   Majority 
Leader  Johnson's  Resolution  was  in   I960) 
as  a  Resolution  to  change  a  particular  Rule." 
If  the  opponents  of  a  change  in  Rule  XXH 
do  not  have  the  votes  to  table   (as  in   (1) 
above),   to   send   to   committee    (as   in    (ii) 
above) .  or  to  defeat  the  proposed  Resolution 
(as  in  (ill) ) ,  those  who  are  most  strenuously 
opposed  to  majority  rule  wUl  undoubtedly 
seek  to  fllibioster  either  the  motion  to  take 
up  the  rules  change  or  the  rules  change  Itself 
or  both.    It  is  then  and  only  then  that  the 
real  constitutional  Issue  arises:   Whether  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  of  the  newly-con- 
vening body  can  cut  off  debate  In  order  to 
carry  out  their  constitutional  fimctlon  of 
determining   rules   or   whether   they   must 
stand  powerless  before  the  minority  shielded 
by  the  RvUes  of  an  earlier  Senate?     As  we 
have  conclusively  demonstrated  in  Point  V, 
there  can  be  only  one  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion— the  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the  90th 
Congress  has  the  power,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, to  act  to  determine  its  r\ile». 

(5)  ifotton  fo  Close  Dcbote — Point  of 
Order  RaUed  Against  It.  As  just  indicated. 
If  the  opponent*  of  a  change  in  Rule  XXn 
do  not  have  the  vote  to  table  the  resolution, 
to  commit  it  to  committee  or  to  defeat  It. 
they  wiU  undoubtedly  filibuster.  After  rea- 
sonably lengthy  debate,  the  time  wlU  come 
for  the  proponents  of  a  new  Rule  XXn  to 
make  their  move  to  end  the  filibuster.    The 


"  The  only  other  motions  that  appear  pos- 
sible besides  the  tabling  and  committal  nao- 
tlons  woiUd  be  ones  either  to  postpone  indef- 
initely or  to  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 
Unless  an  agreement  were  made  that  the  mat- 
ter would  be  considered  at  the  later  time  as 
though  It  were  the  opening  of  Congress,  such 
motions,  if  adopted,  would  Ukewlse  mean  the 
fastening  of  Rule  XXn  upon  the  Senate  of 
the  90th  Congress. 

uNor  would  a  point  of  order  Ue  on  the 
ground  that  the  resolutions  to  change  Rule 
xxn  must  go  to  the  Rules  Committee.    In 
the  first  place,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  has 
the  right  under  existing  rules  to  determine 
whether  a  blU  or  resolution  should  go  to  com- 
mittee or  go  directly  to  the  calendar.    Fur- 
thermore, as  fuUy  demonstrated  in  Point  V 
above,  if  any  rule  of  the  Senate  did  require 
a  rules  change  to  go  to  committee  and  thus 
prevent  the  majority  from  working  its jriu 
at  the  opening  of  Congress,  the  rule  itself 
would  be  InvaUd  as  an  effort  by  an  earUer 
Congress  to  prevent  the  new  majority  trom 
working  its  will. 
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first  step  would  be  a  request  to  the  flllbuB- 
terers  to  agree  to  a  vote  at  some  specified 
time  In  the  future.  If  thU  request  la  re- 
ftised,  the  next  step  would  be  to  announce 
that  a  motion  to  close  debate  will  be  made 
on  the  following  day  as  soon  as  recognition 
can  be  obtained.  At  that  time  one  of  the 
supporters  of  a  new  Rule  XXn  (either  a 
three-fifths  or  majority  supporter)  would 
rise  and  address  the  Chair  substantially  as 
follows: 

"Mr.  President,  It  is  now  clear  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  this  body  desire  to 
change  Rule  XXII.  It  Is  also  clear  that  there 
has  been  a  full  and  fair  and  even  prolonged 
discussion  of  this  matter.  Purther  discus- 
sion Will  not  enlighten  the  Senate  or  the 
nation,  but  will  simply  be  an  effort  to  keep 
this  body  from  acting.  Therefore,  under  the 
Constitution  and  especially  under  Article  I, 
Section  5  thereof,  and  under  the  advisory 
rulings  of  the  Vice  President  NUon,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  without  further  debate  now 
vote  upon  the  question  whether  the  body 
wishes  to  terminate  debate  and  to  vote  with- 
out further  debate  upon  the  pending  reso- 
lution and  all  amendments  thereto  concern- 
ing Rule  xxn." " 

It  would  seem  likely  that  Senator  Russell 
or  one  of  his  colleagues  would  raise  a  point 
of  order  contending  that  the  proposed  mo- 
tion Is  out  of  order  on  the  ground,  as  they 
would  claim,  that  Rule  XXII  carries  over 
and  Is  the  only  method  for  closing  debate. 
The  matter  would  then  be  squarely  before 
the  Vice  President  on  the  right  of  the  Senate 
of  a  new  Congress  to  adopt  Its  rules  by  a 
majority  vote  and  without  the  fetters  of 
Rule  XXII  laid  down  by  an  earlier  Congress. 

The  Vice  President  would  have  three 
choices: 

(I)  The  Vice  President  could,  and  we  sub- 
mit should,  rule  that  the  motion  Is  In  order 
(as  Vice  President  NUon  repeatedly  made 
clear  he  would  have  ruled).  In  this  event 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  an  appeal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  this  appeal  Is 
debatable.  However,  the  Senators  favoring 
a  change  in  Rule  XXII  could  move  to  table 
the  appeal  and,  if  the  tabling  motion  suc- 
ceeded, this  would  have  the  effect  of  uphold- 
ing the  Vice  Presidents  ruling.  Immediately 
upon  the  tabling  of  the  appeal,  the  Vice 
President  would  put  the  motion  to  termi- 
nate debate,  and,  If  this  motion  carried,  the 
Vice  President  would  put  the  majority  rule 
proposal  to  the  Senate.  If  that  carried.  It 
would  be  the  end  of  the  matter;  if  it  failed, 
the  Vice  President  wo\Ud  then  put  the  three- 
fifths  motion  to  the  Senate.  Whatever  hap- 
pened, that  would  be  the  end  of  the  matter." 

(II)  The  Vice  President  could,  with  or 
without  giving  an  advisory  ruling,  place  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  constitutional  question 
whether  the  motion  to  terminate  debate  was 
in  order.  During  the  debate  on  Rule  XXII 
m  the  87th  Congress,  Vice  President  Johnson 
indleated  that  this  was  the  course  he  would 
follow  In  dealing  with  any  question  involv- 
ing an  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  15,  p. 
19847).    Senator  Keatii^  in  a  series  of  par- 

i»Thls  form  of  motion  is  probably  to  be 
preferred  to  a  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion (as  used  in  the  House)  to  avoid  the 
raging  academic  controversy  on  the  history 
of  the  previous  question  motion  from  1789 
to  1806.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that 
the  prevloxis  question  motion  could  be  uti- 
lized as  an  alternative. 

"If  the  opponents  of  a  change  In  Rule 
xxn  filibuster  the  motion  to  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  the  rules  change  rather  than 
allowing  that  motion  to  be  voted  upon  (as 
they  did,  for  example,  in  1961),  the  motion 
to  terminate  debate  which  we  set  forth  above 
would  have  to  be  made  initially  as  an  effort 
to  terminate  debate  upon  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  the  change  in  Rule 
xxn.  While  this  might  require  two  motions 
to  terminate  debate  rather  than  one,  it  would 
not  change  the  basic  procedure  in  any  way. 


liamentary  inquiries  sought  confirmation  of 
the  view  that  a  majority  of  Senators  had  the 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  determine 
the  rules  of  proceedings  In  the  Senate.  In 
declining  comment  on  one  of  the  questions 
posed  during  this  colloquy,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent stated:  "The  Chair  has  no  authority  to 
Interpret  the  Constitution.  Constitutional 
questions  must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  determination  unier  the  uniform  prac- 
tices of  the  Senate."  Ibid.  ThU  same  view 
Is  set  forth  In  the  Manual  on  Senate  Proce- 
dure prepared  by  the  Senate  Parliamen- 
tarian. In  the  words  of  the  Manual  (at 
page  20)  :  "It  Is  not  Within  the  province  of 
the  Priding  Officer  to  rule  a  bill  or  an 
amendment  out  of  order  on  the  ground  that 
it  Is  unconstitutional;  the  Presiding  Officer 
has  no  authority  or  power  to  pass  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  measure  or  amendment; 
that  Is  a  matter  for  the  Senate  itself  to 
decide 

If  the  Vice  President  should  follow  this 
course,  any  point  of  order  against  the  motion 
to  terminate  debate  under  Article  I,  section 
5  of  the  Constitution,  would  be  put  to  the 
Senate  for  decision.  If  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  rejected  the  point  of  order  and  voted 
that  the  motion  to  torminate  debate  was  in 
order,  then  the  motion  to  terminate  would 
be  put  and  from  there  on  the  procedure 
would  be  Identical  with  that  in  (I)  above. 
(Ill)  The  Vice  President  could,  of  course, 
contrary  to  Vice  Preeldent  Nixon's  several 
advisory  rulings  and  to  his  own  views  ex- 
pressed over  a  number  of  years,  sustain  the 
point  of  order  against  the  motion  to  ter- 
minate debate.  If  he  did  this,  we  could  ap- 
peal the  ruling,  but  the  matter  would  be 
subject  to  further  filibuster  and  there  would 
be  no  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  But  the  Sen- 
ators Joining  in  thla  effort  to  obtain  ma- 
jority rule  in  the  senate  do  not  consider 
this  a  realistic  possibility. 

(6)  Motion  to  Close  Debate — No  Point  of 
Order  Raised  Against  It.  It  was  assumed  In 
the  discussion  under  (5)  immediately  above, 
that  the  motion  to  close  debate  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  Nixon  advisory  rulings 
would  be  met  by  a  point  of  order  and  the 
Vice  President's  ruling  would  thus  come  In 
deciding  the  validity  of  that  point  of  order. 
But  it  Is  also  posslbla  that  the  opponents  of 
a  change  In  Rule  XXH  would  simply  sit 
tight  In  the  hope  that  Vice  President 
Humphrey  would  put  the  motion  to  close 
debate  to  the  Senate  for  debate  (as  Vice 
President  Johnson  did  In  1963)  rather  than 
for  a  vote  (as  Vice  President  Nixon  Indicated 
he  would  do  In  1957,  1959  and  1961).  We 
are  confident  that  Vice  President  Humphrey 
would  put  the  motloa  to  close  debate  to  the 
Senate  for  a  vote  rather  than  killing  the  mo- 
tion by  putting  it  to  the  Senate  for  debate. 
Our  case  to  the  Vice  President  on  this 
point  can  be  simply  put:  You  do  not  debate 
a  motion  to  end  debate.  This  Is  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  debating  the  motion 
renders  It  meaningless.  Jt  Is  Just  like  the 
fact  that  you  do  not  debate  a  motion  to  ad- 
journ because  you  defeat  the  motion  by  de- 
bating it.  So,  if  the  Vice  President  were  to 
say  that  there  is  no  way  to  get  to  a  vote  on 
a  motion  to  end  deDate  under  the  Consti- 
tution, he  would  be  sacking : 

(I)  You  con  debate  a  motion  to  end  de- 
bate; 

(II)  You  can  kill  a  motion  to  end  debate 
with  debate; 

(ill)  The  Senate  c«7inof  act  except  under 
Rule  xxn; 

(iv)  The  Senate  does  not  have  the  power 
of  the  Senate  of  tha  Ist  Congress  to  adopt 
rules  by  majority  will. 

The  Senators  seeking  rules  change  are 
confident  that  the  Vice  President  will  be 
willing  to  help  the  Senate  to  perform  Its 
Constitutional  obligations.  His  statements 
from  1953  to  date  mike  clear  his  belief  that 
the  Senate  of  a  new  Congress  does  have  the 
power  to  act  by  majority  will.  We  rest  our 
case  In  the  firm  belief  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent will  put  the  motion  to  close  debate  to 


the  Senate  for  a  vote  not  for  certain  death 
by  further  debate. 

(7)  Procedure  Like  1961.  1963  and  19SS 
not  1953,  1957  or  1959.  It  is  Immediately 
recognizable  that  the  proposed  procedure 
for  January  10,  1967,  is  like  the  1961,  1963 
and  1965  procedure  and  Is  different  from  the 
procedure  adopted  by  the  proponents  ot 
majority  rule  at  the  opening  of  other  recent 
Congresses. 

In  1953  and  19S7,  the  motion  utilized  on 
opening  day  was  as  follows: 

"In  accordance  with  Article  I,  Section  6 
of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  •  •  • 
'ea£h  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  Its 
proceedings'  •  •  •  I  now  move  that  this 
body  take  up  for  Immediate  consideration 
the  adoption  of  rules  for  the  Senate  ol  the 
Eighty-third  (or  Eighty-fifth)  Congress." 
In  1959  the  same  motion  was  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Majority  Leader  Johnson's  mo- 
tion to  amend  the  rules. 

The  Senators  Joining  In  the  effort  to  change 
the  rules  on  January  10, 1967,  have  two  alter- 
native courses  open  to  them : 

(I)  They  could  have  proceeded  with  the 
motion  to  take  up  rules  as  they  did  In  1953 
and  1957  and  as  they  sought  to  do  In  1959. 

(II)  Or  they  could  proceed,  as  they  did 
In  1961,  1963,  and  1966  and  are  now  doing, 
under  the  Constitution,  Vice  President 
Nixon's  advisory  rulings  In  1957,  1959  and 
1961,  and  the  existing  rules  (to  the  extent 
they  do  not  thwart  the  will  of  the  majority) . 

The  motion  to  take  up  rules  utilized  In 
1953,  1957  and  1959  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  do  not  carry 
over  from  Congress  to  Congress  except  by 
acquiescence  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  of 
the  new  Congress.  The  briefs  submitted  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  take  up  the  rules 
at  the  opening  of  those  Congresses  made  out 
an  overwhelming  case  for  this  proposition. 

We  have,  however,  decided  on  the  second 
alternative  of  proceeding  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Vice  President  Nixon's  rulings  and 
the  existing  rules,  for  four  reasons: 

(I)  Some  Senators  have  indicated  concern 
at  operating  under  general  parliamentary 
procedures  even  during  the  period  of  the 
adoption  of  rules,  and  the  procedure  now 
being  followed  avoids  this  problem,  for  the 
rules  are  assumed  to  carry  over  except  to 
the  extent  that  they  thwart  the  ablUty  of  the 
majority  to  determine  the  rules  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Senate  of  the  new  Congress. 

(II)  Vice  President  Nixon  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  at  the  opening  of  the 
85th,  86th,  and  87th  Congresses  that  the 
rules  do  carry  over  from  Senate  to  Senate 
except  that  earlier  rules,  insofar  as  they 
restrict  the  power  of  the  Senate  of  a  new 
Congress  to  change  Its  rules,  are  not  bind- 
ing on  the  Senate  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
Congress. 

(III)  Then  Majority  Leader  Johnson's  1969 
action  to  bringing  up  a  rules  change  on  open- 
ing day  of  the  new  Congress  is  a  recent  prece- 
dent for  Immediate  consideration  under  the 
rvUes  of  such  rules  changes  as  are  desired  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Senate. 

(Iv)  This  procedure  worked  smoothly  to 
1961.  1963,  and  1966.  It  was  thwarted  in 
1B61  only  by  a  motion  to  send  to  committee 
adopted  by  the  barest  majority  and  In  1963 
by  Vice  President  Johnson's  putting  the  mo- 
tion to  close  debate  to  the  Senate  for  debate. 
If  the  Vice  President  and  a  majority  are 
now  on  our  side,  as  we  believe  them  to  be. 
the  procedvire  we  are  utUlzlng  will  be  ef- 
fective. 

We  desire  to  make  It  extremely  clear  that, 
by  proceeding  as  we  are  doing  under  both 
the  Constitution  and  the  existing  rules,  we 
do  not  waive  and  we  cannot  be  considered 
as  waiving  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Senate  of  the  new  Congress  to  adopt  their 
own  rules  by  majority  vote  unfettered  by 
any  restrictive  rules  of  the  past.  We  are 
proceeding  under  the  Constitution  and  under 
Vice  President  Nixon's  repeated  advisory  rul- 
ings that  the  rules,  although  they  do  carry 
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over  from  Congress  to  Congress,  cannot  re- 
lict what  a  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the 
new  Congress  vrants  to  do  at  the  opening 
of  a  new  Congress  In  the  way  of  determining 
-hat  rules  are  to  govern  the  body  for  the 
next  two  years.  With  a  majority  of  toe 
senators  supporting  a  change  in  Rule  :^^ 
It  the  opening  of  the  90th  Congress  and  with 
a  Vice  President  who  has  long  favored  such 
acUon.  1967  is  the  year  of  decision. 

Respectfully  Submitted  by  Senators  Join- 
ine  in  Motion  to  Amend  Rule  XXn  to  Per- 
mit a  Majority  of  the  Total  Senate  to  Close 
Debate.  

Appendix 
Vice  PaEsmENT   Nixon's  Rulings 


m  1957.  during  the  debate  on  the  rules  at 
the  opening  of  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty-fifth 
Coneress.  Vice  President  Nixon  gave  an  ad- 
Ttoory  ruling  as  follows  (Concrmssionai.  Rk:- 
o»D,  vol.  103,  pt.  1,  pp.  178-179) : 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  while 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  have  been  continued 
from  one  Congress  to  another,  the  right  of  a 
current  majority  of  the  Senate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  Congress  to  adopt  Its  own  rules, 
stemming  as  It  does  from  the  Constitution  It- 
self cannot  be  restricted  or  limited  by  rules 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  In  a 
previous  Congress. 

"Any  provision  of  Senate  rules  adopted  in 
a  previous  Congress  which  has  the  expressed 
or  practical  effect  of  denying  the  majority 
Of  the  Senate  In  a  new  Congress  the  right  to 
adopt  the  rules  under  which  It  desires  to 
proceed  Is,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  un- 
constitutional. It  Is  also  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  that  section  3  of  rxUe  22  In  practice  has 
such  an  effect. 

"The  Chair  emphasizes  that  this  Is  only  ms 
own  opinion,  because  under  Senate  prec- 
edents, a  question  of  constitutionality  can 
only  be  decided  by  the  Senate  Itself,  and  not 
by  the  Chair. 

"At  the  beginning  of  a  session  In  a  newly 
elected  Congress,  the  Senate  can  Indicate  Its 
wUl  in  regard  to  its  rules  in  one  of  three 
ways: 

"First.  It  can  proceed  to  conduct  Its  busi- 
ness under  the  Senate  rules  which  were  In 
effect  m  the  prevlovis  Congress  and  thereby 
Indicate  by  acquiescence  that  those  rules  con- 
tinue In  effect.  This  has  been  the  practice 
In  the  past. 

"Second.  It  can  vote  negatively  when  a  mo- 
tion Is  made  to  adopt  new  rules  and  by  such 
action  indicate  approval  of  the  previous  rules. 
"Third.  It  can  vote  affirmatively  to  proceed 
with  the  adoption  of  new  rules. 

"Turning  to  the  parliamentary  situation 
In  which  the  Senate  now  finds  Itself,  if  the 
motion  to  table  should  prevail,  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  by  such  action  would  have 
indicated  Its  approval  of  the  previous  rules 
of  the  Senate,  and  those  rules  would  be  bind- 
ing on  the  Senate  for  the  remainder  of  this 
Congress  unless  subsequently  changed  under 
those  rules. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  shall  fail,  the  Senate  can 
proceed  with  the  adoption  of  rules  under 
whatever  procedures  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  approves. 

"In  summary,  until  the  Senate  at  the  ini- 
tiation of  a  new  Congress  expresses  its  will 
otherwise,  the  rules  in  effect  in  the  pre- 
vious Congress  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair 
remain  In  effect,  with  the  exception  that  the 
Senate  should  not  be  bound  by  any  provi- 
sion m  those  previous  rules  which  denies 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  to  exercise  its 
constitutional  right  to  make  Its  own  rules." 
In  1959,  during  the  debate  on  the  rules 
at  the  opening  of  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  Vice  President  Nixon  gave 
advisory  rulings  as  follows : 

"Under  the  advisory  opinion  the  Chair 
rendered  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  un- 
til the  Senate  Indicates  otherwise  by  its  ma- 
jority vote  the  Senate  is  proceeding  under 


the  rules  adopted  previously  by  the  Senate, 
but  as  the  Chair  also  indicated  In  that  opin- 
ion' It  Is  the  view  of  the  Chah:  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  has  a  constitutional 
right  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  Congress 
to  determine  what  rules  It  desires  to  follow 

(CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  VOl.  105,  pt.  1.  p.  6). 
,  .  .  •  • 

"The  resolution  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  be  considered  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  which  have  been  adopted 
previously  by  the  Senate.  But  as  the  Chair 
stated  earlier  today,  and  as  he  expressed  him- 
self more  fully  in  an  advisory  opinion  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  Congress,  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair  the  riUes  previously  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  currently  in  effect  are  not, 
insofar  as  they  restrict  the  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  change  Its  rules,  binding  on  the 
Senate  at  this  time. 

"The  Chair  expressed  that  opinion  in  tne 
last  Congress,  but  it  is  only  an  opinion.  The 
question  of  constltutlonaUty  lies  vrithln  the 
power  of  the  Senate  itself  to  decide.  The  Con- 
stitution gives  to  the  Senate  the  power  to 
make  Its  niles.  Tliat  means  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  the  right  to  determine  the 
rules  under  which  the  Senate  will  operate. 
This  right,  m  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  Is 
one  which  can  be  exercised  by  and  is  lodged 
In  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
This  right,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  In 
order  to  be  operative  also  implies  the  con- 
sUtutlonal  right  that  the  majority  has  the 
power  to  cut  off  debate  in  order  to  exercise 
the  right  of  changing  or  determining  the 
rules"  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  106,  pt.  1, 
p.  8-9). 


"If,  for  example,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  which  deals  vrith  changing  the  rules, 
a  Senator  believes  that  action  should  be 
taken  and  debate  closed,  such  Senator  at  that 
time  could.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  raise 
the  constitutional  question  by  moving  to  cut 
off  debate.  The  Chair  would  indicate  his 
opinion  that  such  a  motion  was  in  order  but 
would  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate  for 
its  decision"  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  105, 
pt.  1,  p.  9). 


•in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  as  he  has  ex- 
pressed It  both  yesterday  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress, 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  continue  from  ses- 
sion to  session  untU  the  Senate,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  session  Indicates  Its  will  to  the 
contrary. 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  also,  however, 
any  rule  of  the  Senate  adopted  in  a  prior 
Congress,  which  has  the  express  or  implied  ef- 
fect of  restricting  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  Senate  to  make  Its  own  rules.  Is  In- 
applicable when  rules  are  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress. 

"It  has  been  the  opimon  of  the  Chair,  for 
example,  that  subsection  3  of  rule  XXn 
would  fall  in  that  category,  because  It  has 
the  practical  effect,  or  might  have  the  prac- 
tical effect,  of  denying  to  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress 
its  constitutional  power  to  work  its  will  with 
regard  to  the  rules  by  which  It  desires  to  be 
governed. 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  the  requirement  that  any  proposal  to 
amend  or  adopt  rules  Ue  over  for  a  day, 
under  rule  XL,  would  not  have  such  an  In- 
hibiting effect.  Consequently,  the  Chair  be- 
lieves that  rule  XL  Is  one  which  can  properly 
apply  in  connection  with  consideration  of  the 
rules  by  the  Senate  at  this  point"  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  105,  pt.  1,  p.  96). 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Congress  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  has  the  constitutional  right  to 
work  Its  will  with  regard  to  the  rules  by 
which  It  desires  to  be  governed,  and  that  that 


right  cannot  be  restricted  by  the  membership 
of  the  Senate  In  one  Congress  Impoalng  iU 
will  on  the  membership  of  the  Senate  in  an- 
other Congress"  (Congressionai,  Record,  vol. 
105,  pt.  1.  p.  101). 

"The  key  problem  around  which  this  dis- 
cussion has  resolved  Is  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  Senate  can  move  to 
bring  a  question  of  change  of  the  rules  to  a 
vote  as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  U  aware. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  insofar 
as  that  problem  Is  concerned,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  Congress  the  Senate  can  pro- 
ceed to  adopt  new  rules  or  to  amend  old 
rules  without  being  inhibited  by  any  previ- 
ous rule  which  might  restrict  or  deny  the 
constitutional  right  or  power  of  a  majority 
of  the  membership  of  the  Senate  to  deter- 
mine Its  niles"  (CONGRESSIONAL  Record,  vol. 
105,  pt.  1,  p.  102). 

•  •  •  •  • 

"A  constitutional  question  would  be  pre- 
sented if  the  time  should  come  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  when  action  on  chang- 
ing the  rules  should  seem  unlikely  because  of 
extended  debate.    At  that  point  any  Member 
of  the  Senate,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair, 
would   have  the  right  to  move  to  cut  off 
debate.    Such  a  motion  would  be  questioned 
by  raising  a  point  of  order.    At  that  point 
the  Chair  would  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate  on  the  ground  that  a  constitutional 
question    had    been   raised   because   of   the 
Chair's  opinion  that  the  Senate,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  Congress,  has  the  power 
to  make  Its  rules.    That  power,  in  the  Chair  s 
opinion,  cannot  be  restricted  even  by  action 
of  the  Senate  Itself,  which  woxUd  be  the  case 
where  the  membership  of  the  Senate  m  one 
Congress  has  attempted  to  curtaU  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  membership  of  the 
Senate   In   another   Congress    to   adopt   its 
rules"  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  105,  pt.  1. 
p.  103). 

In  1961,  during  the  debate  on  the  rules 
at  the  opening  of  the  Senate  of  the  87th 
Congress,  Vice  President  Nixon  gave  advisory 
rulings  as  follows  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  107.  pt.  1,  pp.  9-13)  :  .       .».   . 

"The  Chair  has  indicated  his  opinion  thai 
at  the  beginning  of  each  new  Congress  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
the  constitutional  right  to  determine  the 
rules  under  which  the  Senate  vriU  be  guided. 
Once  that  decision  Is  made,  or  once  tiie 
Senate  proceeds  to  conduct  business  under 
rules  adopted  In  previous  Congresses,  those 
rules  will  then  be  in  effect." 


"The  ruUng  of  the  Chair  is  that  any  rule 
adopted  In  a  previous  Senate  which  would 
inhibit  the  right  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  In  a  new  Congress  to 
adopt  Its  rules  Is  not  applicable.  And,  as 
the  Chair  has  made  his  ruling  previously,  the 
Chair  would  hold  that  In  thU  instance  the 
filing  of  the  motion  under  rule  XL,  as  tne 
Senator  has  indicated  he  would  dejlre  to 
Droceed  Is  proper;  but  that  any  section  oi 
?Sr^«,  othef  than  rule  XL.  which  would 
inhibit  the  right  of  ttie  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  detennlne  its 
rules,  would  not  be  appUcable." 

The  Chair  stated  that  at  the  begin- 
nlneof  a  new  Congress  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  can.  either  by  posi- 
tive action  or  by  waiver  of  the  right  to  take 
such  action  proceed  to  adopt  its  rules;  but 
U  the  Senate  proceeds,  wltiiout  objection, 
under  rules  previously  adopted,  to  the  con- 
duct of  business,  it  Is  the  Chad's  op^on 
that  tiien  the  rules  adopted  In  previous 
congresses  will  apply  to  the  Congress  in 
which  thU  Senate  is  sitting. 

•■On  the  other  hand,  if  at  the  beginning 
of  a  Congress,  before  other  business  Is  tnms- 
acted  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
^nat:e  desire  to  change  the  rules  under 
which  the  Senate  has  been  operating,  it  is 
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the  (pinion  of  the  Cbalr  that  the  majority 
rule  will  apply." 

•  •  •  •  • 
".  .  .  Aa    the    Chair   pointed    out    In    hla 

advisory  opinion  during  a  previous  session 
at  the  Senate,  any  provision  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate  In  one 
Congress  cannot.  In  his  opinion.  Inhibit  the 
constitutional  right  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  ctf  the  Senate  In  any  new  Congress 
to  adopt  their  rules  by  majority  vote. 

"As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  properly 
pointed  out,  only  a  majority  vote  is  required 
to  change  the  rules.  If  the  Senate  reaches 
the  point  of  voting. 

"What  the  Chair  held  as.  In  his  opinion, 
unconstitutional  was  the  attempt  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  a  previous  Congress  to  inhibit  the  right 
of  the  Senate  In  a  practical  sense  to  get  to 
the  point  where  It  could  adopt  rules  by  ma- 
jOTlty  vote." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Chair  In  his  advisory  opinion  did 
hold  that  the  Senate  was  a  continiilng  body 
and  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  did  con- 
tinue except  for  any  rule  adopted  by  the 
Senate  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair, 
would  Inhibit  the  constitutional  right  of  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
change  Its  rules  or  adopt  new  rules  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  session  of  the  Senate.  This 
was  the  basis  of  the  Chair's  advisory  opinion. 
The  Chair's  c^inlon  was  not  that  It  was  not 
a  continuing  body  and  that  It  began  with 
no  niles  at  all  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  session 
of  Congress,  the  Senate  doee  c^erate  under 
and  begins  Its  business  with  the  rules  adopt- 
ed in  previous  sessions  of  the  Senate:  but 
the  Chair  holds  that  any  provision  of  the 
rules  previously  ad<H>ted  which  would  re- 
strict what  the  Chair  considers  to  be  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  change  the  Sen- 
ate's rules,  or  to  adopt  new  rules,  would  not 
be  applicable." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  Chair  expressed  his  <q>lnion  that  the 

provisions  of  rule  XXXn  which  would  in- 
hibit the  right  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Con- 
gress to  change  its  rules  by  majority  vote 
would  be  unconstitutional." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Cbalr  that  so 
long  as  no  substantive  business  is  undertaken 
by  the  Senate  the  opening  of  the  new  Con- 
gress still  iB  in  effect,  so  that  the  Senate 
would  be  able  to  adopt  Its  rules  under  the 
majority  procedure  which  the  Chair  has 
described." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  may  proceed. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
what  we  do  here  today,  I  wish  to  make 
perfectly  clear,  will  not  be  a  precedent 
for  any  action  this  body  may  take  later, 
except  as  to  the  right  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  act  on  its  own  rules  at  the 
opening  of  a  Congress,  unfettered  by  any 
rules  of  the  Senate  of  earlier  Congresses 
that  would  prevent  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  from  working  its  will  on  the  rules. 
It  would  not  be  a  precedent  for  any  ac- 
tion during  the  term  of  the  Senate. 

Appropriate  action  imder  article  I.  sec- 
tion 5.  of  the  Constitution  at  this  time 
cannot  be  deemed  a  precedent  for  im- 
proper action  not  under  that  constitu- 
tional provision  at  some  future  time.  A 
motion  to  close  debate  upon  a  rules 
change  at  the  opening  of  Congress  is  ap- 
propriate action  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  under  article  I,  section 
5,  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  a  majority  of  each  House  shall  con- 


stitute a  quorum  to  do  business  and  that 
"each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of 
its  proceedings,"  I  move  that  debate  upon 
the  pending  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  6  be 
brought  to  a  close  In  the  following  man- 
ner: 

The  Chair  shall  immediately  put  this 
motion  to  the  Senate  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote;  and  upon  the  adoption  thereof,  by 
a  majority  of  Senators  present  and 
voting,  a  quoriun  being  present,  there 
shall  be  2  hours  of  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  6,  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MaKsfield]  and  myself; 
and  immediately  thereafter,  the  Chair 
shall  put  to  the  Senate,  without  further 
debate,  the  question  on  the  adoption  of 
the  pending  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  6. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  send  the 
motion  to  the  desk,  so  that  the  clerk  may 
read  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
can  the  Senator  embrace  all  his  proposals 
within  one  motion?  It  gets  to  be  a  divi- 
sional question.  He  will  have  to  sub- 
mit his  motion  in  two  questions.  I  am 
confident  I  am  right  about  that. 

The  VICE  PRBSIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  restate  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  the  edification 
of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
motion,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  under  article  I,  section  5,  of 
the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  a  ma- 
jority of  each  House  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  to  do  business,  and  each  House  may 
determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  I 
move  that  debate  upon  the  pending  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  Res.  6 
be  brought  to  a  clo«e  In  the  following  man- 
ner: 

The  Chair  shall  immediately  put  the  mo- 
tion to  the  Senate  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
and.  upon  adoption  thereof  by  a  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting,  with  a  quorum 
present,  there  shall  be  two  hours  of  debate 
ui>on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  Res.  6  divided  equally  between  the 
proponents  and  th»  opponents  thereof  and 
immediately  thereafter  the  Chair  shall  put 
to  the  Senate,  without  further  debate,  the 
question  on  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  Res.  6. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
motion  Is  confused.  One-half  of  it  will 
have  to  be  submitted  at  a  time.  Both 
proposals  cannot  be  submitted  at  the 
same  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Georgi*  is  correct  in  refer- 
ence to  his  request  that  there  be  a 
division  of  the  question,  under  Senate 
rule  XVIII;  and  that  division,  of 
course,  would  take  place  at  the  time 
of  the  vote  upon  the  motion.  How- 
ever, the  Chair  should  say  that  a  point 
of  order  can  be  raised  against  the 
entire  motion  at  any  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     All  right. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  mo- 
tion is  out  of  order;  and  in  support  of 
that  point  of  order,  I  take  the  position 
that  this  motion  does  not  present  a 
constitutional  question. 

The  motion  simply  Is  a  dressed-up 
"previous  question."    It  contains  some 


surplusage  and  other  matters;  but 
when  it  is  resolved  into  its  solid  com- 
ponent, it  amoimts  to  nothing  more 
than  an  efifort  to  shut  off  debate.  That 
can  only  be  done  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
It  can  be  done  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  majority,  only  because 
there  is  a  special  rule  in  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  that 
effect.  But  under  every  other  parlia- 
mentary  procedure,  insofar  as  I  am 
famUiar  with  the  authorities  on  the 
subject,  including  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order,  section  29,  this  is  a  summary 
motion  to  chop  off  debate  in  this  body; 
and  that  is  tantamount  to  asking  for 
the  previous  question. 

In  every  case,  the  previous  question 
called  for  two-thirds.  Here,  however,  it 
is  expected  that  it  is  to  be  resolved  by  a 
majority  vote;  and  the  author  of  the  mo- 
tion has  so  stated  in  the  presentation 
which  he  has  made  to  the  Senate.  In 
fact,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
intimated  to  the  occupant  of  the  chair 
that  the  question  should  be  determined 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate. 

So,  no  constitutional  question  being 
involved,  and  this  being  a  summary  mo- 
tion, it  flies  in  the  face  of  the  present 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  all  other 
parliamentary  procedure,  and  is,  in  my 
judgment,  clearly  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
feels  that  it  is  its  obligation  at  this  point, 
in  light  of  the  point  of  order  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  to  state  its 
view  on  this  matter. 

The  point  of  order  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  involves  or  raises  tlie 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. On  many  occasions  questions  have 
been  raised  regarding  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  Senate  to  act  in  a  given 
maimer,  and  the  precedents  are  uniform. 
The  Chair,  on  all  these  occasions,  has 
submitted  such  questions  to  the  Senate 
for  its  consideration. 

The  Chair  is  sure  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  well  aware  of  the  Presiding 
Officer's  record  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  at  that 
time  as  an  advocate  of  a  point  of  view. 
The  Chair  is  now  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  entire  Senate  and  stands  as  a 
servant  of  the  Senate,  rather  than  as  an 
advocate  within  it. 

Therefore,  the  precedent,  which  is  a 
part  of  Senate  history— namely,  that  the 
Chair  has  submitted  constitutional  ques- 
tions to  the  Senate  for  its  decision— the 
Presiding  Officer  believes  to  be  a  sound 
procedure.  It  has  not  been  considered 
the  proper  role  of  the  Chair  to  interpret 
the  Constitution  for  the  Senate.  Each 
Senator  takes  his  own  obligation  when 
he  takes  his  oath  of  office  to  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution.  The  Presiding 
Officer  is  aware  of  no  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  reversing  this  procedure. 

Because  the  point  of  order  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  Involves  the  con- 
stitutionality and  propriety  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota- 
and  at  this  time  the  Senate  is  attempting 
to  modify  its  rules  at  the  opening  of 
Congress  under  rule  XX  on  matters  re- 
lating to  questions  of  order — the  Presid- 
ing Officer  may  submit  any  question  of 
order  for  the  decision  of  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  following  the  precedent  of 
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Uxe  Senate,  the  Chahr  submits  to  the 
Senate  the  question:  Shall  the  point  of 
order  made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
be  sustained?    That  question  is  debata- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  series  of  parliamentary  inquiries 
I  would  like  to  propound  if  I  may  do  so 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator 

may  state  them.  ,    .  ^    ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  am  I  correct  in  stathig  that  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  from  Illinois  questioning  the  pro- 
priety of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Chair 
and  that  that  point  of  order  is  debatable? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  answer 

Is  "Yes."         .^     ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  it  would 
be  a  proper  procedure  for  any  Senator 
to  move  to  table  the  point  of  order,  and 
that  if  that  tabling  motion  prevaUed.  the 
effect  of  that  vote  would  be  to  affirm  the 
propriety  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
frwn  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovirh]? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. The  motion  would  then  be  the 
pending  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Am  I  correct  In  stating  that  the  motion 
to  table  requires  but  a  simple  majority? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    That  is  cor- 
rect, according  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
and  the  precedents. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

If  the  Senate,  by  an  affirmative  vote 
tabled  the  point  of  order  submitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Chair,  would  the  pend- 
ing question  at  that  time  be  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  6? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  would 
be  the  only  question  left  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  clarify  that  statement?    If  the 

motion  to  table  is  voted  down 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  a  motion 
to  table  the  point  of  order  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  carried 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  motion  is  car- 
ried— I  am  speaking  now  about  the  mo- 
tion to  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  If  the 
motion  to  table  fails,  the  point  of  order 
remains  the  pending  question  and  is  de- 
batable. 

If  the  motion  to  table  carries,  then,  of 
course,  the  point  of  order  is  not  valid, 
and  it  is  the  understanding  of  the  Chair, 
and  he  will  so  advise  the  Senate,  that  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota would  be  valid  and  the  Chair  would 
be  instructed  to  place  that  motion  before 
the  Senate  for  an  immediate  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President ,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  this  decision  is  ap- 
pealed or  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  a 
vote,  the  Chair  will  have  to  resolve  by 
the  size  of  the  vote  whether  or  not  the 
Chair  Is  sustained  or  is  not  sustained. 


What  would  the  Chair  do— and  I  think 
it  is  an  appropriate  parliamentary  in- 
quiry— if  there  were  only  a  majority  and 
jiot  two-thirds  to  sustain  the  position  of 
the  Chair? 

The  reason  for  the  inquiry  is  simply 
this:  I  am  trying  to  ascertain,  if  it  were 
done  by  a  majority,  whether  that  would 
be  tantamount  to  imposing  cloture  on 
the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois,  as  I  understand,  is  asking 
the  question:  If  the  point  of  order  which 
he  has  made  is  subjected  to  a  motion  to 
table,  and  the  motion  to  table  receives 
a  majority  vote,  would  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  take  up, 
with  its  proviso  for  submission  of  the 
question  to  the  Senate  after  2  hours 
debate,  then  be  subject  to  further  de- 
bate, and  would  a  majority .  vote  on  a 
tabling  motion  have  the  effect  of  cutting 
off  all  debate? 
That  is  what  the  motion  provides. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  ERVIN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Chah: 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  further  parliamentary  inquiry  to 
make,  if  I  may.    This  is  not  surplusage; 
I  raise  it  for  emphasis,  because  the  issue 
has  been  covered  in  whole  or  in  part  be- 
cause of  various  other  questions  raised. 
Assuming  that  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  6,  am  I  correct  in  stating 
that  if  the  Senate  affirms  the  propriety 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  no  further  de- 
bate on  the  pending  question  would  be 
allowed,  and  the  Chair  would  order  the 
clerk  to  call  the  role  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  6? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
Is  correct.  The  wording  of  the  motion  so 
states,  with  the  2-hoiu-  proviso. 

Mr.  PASTORE.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.   At  the  end  of 
2  hours  the  issue  would  be  before  the 
Senate  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Is  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  debatable  or 
not  debatable? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under  the  terms 
laid  down  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  he 
does  have  a  2-hour  limitation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  if  the  motion 
carries;  but  is  It  debatable  before  com- 
ing to  a  vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  point  of  order 
Is  debatable.  And  the  Chair  has  sub- 
mitted the  point  of  order  to  the  Senate 
for  debate  and  determination. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  point  of  order.  I  am  talking 
about  the  original  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  Is  It  debatable  or 
not  debatable?  I  realize  that  if  it  is  car- 
ried and  goes  to  a  vote,  whether  it  is  de- 
batable or  not  debatable,  there  is  a  lim- 
itation of  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  At  this  point 
the  Chair  informs  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  a  point  of  order  has 


been  raised  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  The  Chair  said  that 
the  point  of  order  is  debatable. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  a  motion  is  made 
to  lay  the  point  of  order  on  the  table  and 
that  motion  is  carried,  do  we  revert  to 
the  original  motion  made  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota?  Is  that  original 
motion  debatable  or  not  debatable? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  For  2  hours. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  raised 
the  same  question  which  the  Senator 
from  Montana  raised  hi  his  parliamen- 
tary inquiry;  namely,  that  a  point  of 
order  has  been  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota.  The  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Involves 
a  question  of  constitutionality. 

The  Presiding  Officer  has  placed  that 
decision  before  the  Senate,  under  prece- 
dent.   A  point  of  order  has  been  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.    If  a  mo- 
tion to  table  that  point  of  order  imder 
the  parliamentary  inquiry  procedure  of 
the  majority  leader  is  made,  and  if  a 
majority  vote  to  table  is  obtained,  that 
invalidates  the  point  of  order  and  vali- 
dates the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  which  sa;  s,  in  turn,  that 
the  motion  shaU  be  debated  for  2  hours, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  the  2  hours  the 
Chair  shall  place  the  question  before  the 
Senate. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    It  makes  It 
the  pending  question  under  the  terms  of 
the  motion.    However,  the  effect  of  the 
tabling  motion  on  the  point  of  order, 
under    Senate    precedent,    carries    the 
point  of  order  which,  hi  turn,  dhrects 
the  Chah:  to  put  the  question  under  the 
terms  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  the  Senate  ordering  the 
yeas  and  nays  at  the  end  of  2  hours' 
debate.  That  is  the  motion. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chah:. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  has  the 
floor.  ^    _ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  correct- 
that  is,  the  2  hours  will  not  obtain  untu 
the  motion  is  carried. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Until  it  Is  carried. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  one  way  to 
cure  it,  and  that  is  to  make  it  moot  by 
having  the  majority  leader  ask  uiiani- 
mous  consent  for  2  hours  of  time.  Thai 
takes  care  of  the  situation.  But  we  can- 
not get  2  hours  under  this  resolution  un- 
less we  fh:st  adopt  It.  In  so  dohig,  of 
course,  we  will  have  to  pass  on  the  pohit 
of  order  that  I  make. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me 
first  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  I  make  my 
request  first,  please? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  limitation  of  2  hours 
on  the  pending  question,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
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Govern]  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  point  out,  m 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  that  the  motion  is  a  motion  to 
close  debate.  It  Is  not  a  motion  to  take 
up  the  resolution.  Two  votes  are  re- 
quired by  the  Senate.  There  would  first 
be  the  necessary  adoption  of  the  motion 
to  close  debate;  the  2  hours  of  debate 
would  come  thereafter,  in  the  division 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  has  properly  asked  for,  on  the 
issue  of  taking  up  the  change  in  rule 
XXn.  At  the  end  of  those  2  hours,  the 
Chair  would  be  required  to  put  that  ques- 
tion. So  2  hours  of  debate  would  be 
granted  without  this  unanimous-consent 
request. 

This  unanimous-consent  request,  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
OovERNl  persists  In  his  motion,  can  be 
locked  in  by  anyone  asking  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  which  means  4  hours  of  de- 
bate. That  Is  aU  right  with  me.  I  have 
no  objection  to  it.  However.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  motion  will  not  cut 
off  2  hours'  debate,  because  it  Is  not  a 
motion  to  take  up;  it  is  a  motion  to  end 
debate.  Under  the  Constitution,  that 
motion  lies;  and  that,  in  effect.  Is  what 
has  happened  here. 

This  Is  a  historic  time  when,  at  long 
last,  the  Gordlan  knot  has  been  cut,  a 
knot  which  has  been  doubling  back  upon 
Itself  for  decades.  The  question  can  now 
be  settled  by  the  Senate.  I  hope  very 
much  that  it  will  be  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vations. _^  ^^  . 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  ask  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  again,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  confusion  as  to  the 
procedure. 

The  Chair  observes,  meanwhile,  that 
the  observations  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  are  proper  and  In  order. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

I  move  that  debate  upon  the  pending  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
Res.  6  be  brought  to  a  cloae  in  the  following 
manner:  The  Chair  shall  Immediately  put 
this  motion  to  the  Senate  for  a  yea  and  nay 
vote  and,  upon  adoption  thereof  by  a  major- 
ity of  thoee  present  and  voting,  there  shall 
be  2  hours  of  debate  upon  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  Res.  6  di- 
vided equally  between  the  proponents  and 
opponents  thereof  and  Immediately  there- 
after the  Chair  shall  put  to  the  Senate,  with- 
out further  debate,  the  question  on  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  Res.  6. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  observe  that  In  his  earlier  com- 
ments he  had  misunderstood  the  full 
procedure  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  The  observations 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  are  cor- 
rect; namely,  that  the  Chair  would  put 
the  question  for  an  Immediate  vote. 
Then,  the  second  procedure  would  be 
that  2  hours  of  debate  on  the  motion  to 
take  up  would  take  place,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  2  hours,  the  vote  would  take 

DlftCC* 

Mr!  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  has  the  Chair 
already  ruled,  as  I  understand  it  has,  that 
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the  motion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  l£  divisible  into  two 
different  moieties? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Senator 

is  correct.  ^     ^     , 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  so  understood.  I 
Invite  attention  to  the  fact,  as  a  predi- 
cate for  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  that  if 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  point 
of  order  is  carried,  the  first  item  for  busi- 
ness would  be  the  first  portion  only  of 
the  divided  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  which  would  be  the  mo- 
tion to  stop  debate,  and  under  its  terms 
it  would  be  put  immediately  to  the  Sen- 
ate; am  I  correct? 
The  VICE  PRESIMINT.    The  Senator 

is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  right.  The  ques- 
tion then  comes  on  the  first  part  of  the 
motion,  and  it  would  come  before  the 
latter  part  of  the  motion  would  come  to 
an  issue  at  all,  the  part  providing  for 
2  hours  of  debate  on  the  first  part  of 
the  question.  Is  it  not  clear  that  the 
first  part  of  the  question  is  subject  to 

debate?  .     ^^ 

The    VICE    PRESTOENT.     It    is    the 
Chair's  view  that  since  the  question  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  entire  motion 
raised  in  the  point  of  order  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  the  pending  ques- 
tion, that  point  of  order  is  debatable; 
but  if  a  motion  is  made  to  table  that 
point  of  order  on  the  entire  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and  if 
the  motion  to  table  carries,  the  instruc- 
tions within  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  be  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate,  and  it  would  be 
an  instruction,  as  it  reads,  "that  debate 
upon  the  pending  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  6 
be  brought  to  a  close  in  the  following 
manner:   The  Chair  shall  immediately 
put  this  motion  to  the  Senate  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  and,  upon   adoption 
thereof  by  a  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting" — 

At  that  point— that  is.  stage  No.  1— 
the  instruction  would  be  that  a  majority 
vote  on  the  question  would  place  the 
issue  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Place  the  second 
part  of  the  motion  before  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Place  the 
second   part   of   the   motion   before   the 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  right.  Now  my 
question  is  this:  On  the  first  part  of  the 
motion — which  the  Presiding  Officer  has 
properly  ruled  would  be  separately  pre- 
sented— would  not  the  right  of  debate, 
which  belongs  in  the  Senate  on  such  a 
motion,  or  any  motion,  be  retained? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  point 
of  order,  as  the  Chair  understands  it, 
was  made  to  the  entire  motion.  If  the 
motion  to  table  invalidates  the  whole 
point  of  order,  and  validates  the  entire 
procedure  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
failure  of  the  point  of  order  on  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  it  on  the  table  would  simply 
make  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  the  pending  business,  and 
the  Presiding  Officer  has  ruled  that  the 
first  part  of  that  motion  would  come  on 
separately  for  debate.  There  is  nothing 
in  that  first  part  of  the  motion  that  has 


to  do  with  limitation  of  debate.  My 
question  is.  Under  those  conditions, 
would  not  that  first  part  of  the  motion 
be  subjected  properly  to  debate  by  the 
Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  consult  for  a  moment  with  the  Par- 
liamentarian. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  Chair  has 
stated  the  effect  of  the  carrying  of  the 
motion  to  table;  but  if  the  motion  to 
table  the  point  of  order  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  were  to  lose,  the 
entire  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  collapse. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  mo- 
tion to  table  the  point  of  order  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  received  less  than 
a  majority  vote,  it  would  remain  the 
pending  question  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  there  any  con- 
tention that  the  point  of  order  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  embraced 
in  its  provisions  anything  affecting  a 
limitation  of  debate?  I  heard  nothing 
of  that  sort. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  full  im- 
pact of  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  niinois  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  entire  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  Is  out  of  order.  I  gather 
that  what  the  Senator  says  is  that  the 
Chair  advises  that  the  motion  involves 
a  constitutional  question  and  violates  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  seen  fit  to  make  that 
point  of  order.  The  inquiries  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  have  helped  to  delineate 
the  line  of  conduct  the  Senate  can  follow. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  would  prefer  to  go  ahead  with 
my  speech  and,  if  possible,  get  a  ruling  on 
the  unanimous-consent  request.  There 
undoubtedly  will  be  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiries. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 
The    VICE    PRESIDENT.    Does   the 

Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate  has  referred  several  times  to 
instructions  to  the  Presidhig  Officer  and 
to  the  Senate  contained  in  the  motion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  My  inquiry  is.  Would  those  in- 
structions flow  from  the  action  of  the 
Senate  or  merely  from  the  terms  of  a 
motion  presented  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.   The  instruc- 
tions would  come  from  the  motion  that, 
was  made  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  in  rather  precise  and  explicit 
terms. 

Mr.  GORE.  How  is  it  that  one  Sena- 
tor can  rise  and  offer  a  motion  which 
will  operate  as  instructions  to  the  Senate 
and  the  Presiding  Officer?  That  is  an 
obtuse  situation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  point  of 
order  has  been  made  against  the  motion, 
the  Chair  advises  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  and  the  point  of  order  is  de- 
batable. The  point  of  order  is.  of  course, 
subject  to  a  motion  to  table. 

The  Chair,  in  its  effort  to  be  helpful 
to  the  Senate  in  having  It  work  its  wiU, 
wishes  to  advise  the  Senate  that  it  wouJa 
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be  the  interpretation  of  the  Chair  that  if 
the  motion  to  table  carries,  the  point  of 
order  is  not  well  taken,  and,  under  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 
be  the  pending  question;  and  instructing 
the  Chair  as  to  the  procedure  to  be 
followed. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  in  so  holding,  does 
not  the  Presiding  Officer  put  himself  in 
the  position  of  holding  that  because  a 
point  of  order  against  a  proposed  motion 
has  failed,  the  terms  of  that  motion, 
without  further  action  by  the  Senate, 
ipso  facto,  become  instructions  to  the 
Senate?  ^  ^   ^, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  What  the 
Chair  will  do  is  to  place  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  substance  of  the  motion  which 
was  challenged  on  the  point  of  order. 
When  a  motion  to  table  a  point  of  order 
Is  made,  precedent  in  this  body,  requires 
that  the  primary  motion  become  the 
pending  bushiess  and  that  the  substance 
of  the  motion  be  carried  out.  In  this 
instance,  there  are  instructions  to  the 
Chair  in  the  motion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 

quiry?  ^ 

The    VICE   PRESIDENT.      Does 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  but  first,  I  would  like  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  Senator  intends  to  ob- 
ject to  my  unanimous-consent  request. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  promised  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  has  asked 
a  question.    I  would  like  to  answer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Will  the  Senator 

answer  it  "Yes"  or  "No"?  .  .  „    ., 

Mr.  JAVITS.    My  answer  is  "No  ;  I 

do  not  intend  to  object  if  I  have  a  right 

to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry  hi  due 

time.  ,  ^  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  May  the 
Chair  ask  the  Senator  from  Montana 
whether,  in  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, if  it  be  carried,  he  asks  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  hours? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Two  hours  from 

now. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  advisable  that  I  withdraw  my 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  am  in- 
deed sorry,  because  there  would  have 
been  plenty  of  time  for  parliamentary  In- 
quiries. I  think  it  would  have  helped  to 
expedite  the  issue  before  the  Senate.  1 
do  not  believe  any  Senator  is  unaware  of 
the  question  before  us;  nor  do  I  think 
that  anyone  in  this  Chamber  is  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  weekends  are  a  hard 
time  to  keep  the  Senate  in  motion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  would  prefer 
to  go  ahead,  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
incorrect  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  put  this  question,  I  will  yield 
to  enable  Senators  including  the  Senator 


from  Pennsylvania,  to  make  parliamen- 
tary inquiries.  ^     .     ^  ^v, 
Mr.  CLARK.   I  do  not  understand  the 

request.  ,  .      , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  there  be   1 
hour  to  a  side  on  the  pending  question. 
Mr.    KUCHEL.    Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    It  is  a  request  to 
the  Senate  to  limit  debate  on  the  pending 
question  to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 
Mr.  CLARK.     On  the  pending  ques- 
tion, the  point  of  order? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  at  the  end  of  the  2  hours  what 
does  the  Chair  understand  his  respon- 
slbUlty  to  be?  ^^  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
understands  his  responsibility  to  be,  at 
the  end  of  2  hours,  to  place  before  the 
Senate  the  question  of  the  point  of  or- 
der as  stated  by  the  Chair;  namely.  Shall 
the  point  of  order  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  be  sustained?  The  yeas 
and  nays  would  be  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  long  does  the 
Senator  expect  to  speak? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Briefly.  Only  to  ask 
a  question.  If  the  unanimous-consent 
request  is  agreed  to,  will  there  be  op- 
portunity to  propound  parliamentary 
inquiries  made  in  good  faith  at  the  close 
of  the  time  the  Senator  requests? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  the  Sena- 
tor asking  the  Chair? 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes. 
The    VICE    PRESIDENT.    VITill    the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  repeat  his  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  My  question  Is 
this-  If  the  unanimous-consent  request 
to  Umit  debate  is  agreed  to.  wUl  there 
be  ample  opportunity  for  any  Senator 
to  propound  a  parliamentary  inqiiiry 
made  in  good  faith  and  notwithstanding 
the  termination  of  the  time  stated  In 
the  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
after  consultation  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, will  advise  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  that  at  the  end  of  the  2  hours 
the  Senate  would  vote. 

Mr  CURTIS.    Then  how  can  we  make 
a  parliamentary  hiquiry  before  we  vote? 
Mr.      MANSFIELD.     During     the     2 
hours.  If  It  Is  allowed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  unan- 
imous-consent request  Is  agreed  to,  the 
Senator  may,  within  that  2-hour  period, 
make  parliamentary  inquiries. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
confusion  becomes  worse  confounded.  I 
ask  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? ^       .,      i.     T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdrew  it.  _,     „       x 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  Is  recognized. 


Mr  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  the 
motion    of    the    Senator    from    South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  demands  clo- 
ture by  a  simple  majority;  It  thereby 
denies   the   continuing   nature   of   this 
body      It  is  Imperative  that  all  of  us 
clearly  imderstand  the  full  ImpUcatlons 
of  this  Issue.    It  has  much  more  signif- 
icance than  a  direct  and  easy  way  to 
extricate  the  Senate  from  the  parlia- 
mentary maze  in  which  It  finds  itself  now 
and  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  Con- 
gress.   The  questions  posed  by  this  mo- 
tion reach  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  institution. 

The  imderljdng  question  Is  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  6.  a  resolution  to  change  rule 
XXn  to  require  three-fifths  of  those 
present  and  voting.  Instead  of  the 
present  two-thirds,  to  close  debate.  I 
have  always  favored  this  proposition- 
not  because  I  believe  that  there  is  any- 
thing magical  about  the  choice  of  three- 
fifths  but  because  I  feel  It  draws  an 
equitable  balance  while  still  protecting 
the  rights  of  a  minority  position  In  the 

I  very  strongly  urged  this  change  in 
the  past.    I  must  admit,  however,  that 
with  the  achievement  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  1965  a  great  deal  of  the 
urgency  for  this  change  has  been  re- 
moved.   Nevertheless,  I  still  feel  that  a 
three-fifths  rule  would  strike  a  proper 
balance  between  the  present  two-thirds 
requirement  and  a  more  far-reaching 
proposal.    The  present  three-fifths  res- 
olution would  preserve  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  Senate  as  an  institution  and 
its  adoption  should  put  to  rest  the  bien- 
nial parliamentary  parlor  games  which 
open  each  new  Congress. 

But  the  urgency  or  even  wisdom  of 
adopting  the  three-fifths  resolution  does 
not  justify  a  path  of  destruction  to  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  and  its  vital  im- 
portance in  our  scheme  of  government. 
And  this,  in  my  opinion.  Is  what  the 
present  motion  to  invoke  cloture  by  sim- 
ple majority  would-  do.    The  proponents 
would  disregard  the  rules  which  have 
governed  the  Senate  over  the  years  sim- 
ply by  stating  that  the  rules  do  not  exist; 
that  untU  the  rules  are  changed  to  their 
liking  and  in  the  manner  they  choose, 
the   Senate   is   consigned   to    oblivion. 
They  insist  that  their  position  Is  right 
and  any  means  used  is  therefore  proper. 
I  cannot  agree. 

This  biennial  dispute  for  a  change  in 
the  rules  has  brought  to  issue  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senate  as  a  continuing  body. 
The  concept  is  really  symbolic  of  the 
notion  of  the  Senate  In  our  scheme  of 
government. 

Numerous  reasons  are  given  to  support 
the  continuity  of  the  Senate:  the  fact 
that  two-thirds  of  Its  Members  carry  for- 
ward from  one  Congress  to  the  next;  the 
fact  that  committees  of  the  Senate  meet 
even  after  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  Con- 
gress- the  fact  that  States  themselves  by 
their 'own  laws  require  the  filling  of  va- 
cancies in  this  Chamber  even  after  stae 
die  adjournment;  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate Itself  by  an  overwhelming  vote  In 
1959  attested  to  the  continuation  of  the 
rules  from  one  Congress  to  the  next^- 
and  47  Members  who  voted  for  that  pro- 
posal are  still  serving  in  this  Chamber. 
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But  these  reasons,  though  compelling, 
have  not  resolved  the  Issue.  They  do 
demonstrate,  however,  that  the  Senate  as 
an  institution  is  very  different  from  the 
House,  that  its  function  in  our  scheme  of 
government  Is  distinct  and  unique.  What 
should  be  considered  is  whether  the  mo- 
tion at  hand— the  motion  for  simple 
majority  cloture — would  destroy  the 
character  of  the  Senate  as  a  parUamen- 

tary  body.  .    . 

Our  consideration  should  be  directed, 
therefore,  to  the  destructive  effect  the 
pending  procedure  would  have  upon 
these  distinct  and  historical  features 
which  distinguish  the  Senate  as  an  in- 

sUtution.  ,      ^        ^    »  j« 

Rrst  of  all,  the  motion  to  cut  off  de- 
bate inunediately  has  never  been  used  in 
the  Senate.  This  fact  does  not  in  itself 
make  the  motion  improper,  but  it  does 
justify  questioning  why  the  Senate  has 
never  before  chosen  to  cut  off  debate  in 
this  manner.  If  a  simple  majority  votes 
to  sustain  the  availability  of  this  motion 
at  tills  time,  it  necessarily  means  that 
henceforth  on  any  issue,  at  any  time,  and 
during  any  future  session  of  any  Con- 
gress a  simple  majority,  with  a  coopera- 
tive presiding  officer,  can  accomplish  any 
end  they  desire  without  regard  to  exist- 
ing rules  of  process  and  without  con- 
sideration or  regard  to  the  viewpoint  of 
any  minority  position. 

Unquestionably,  majority  rule  is  basic 
and  vital  to  our  democracy.  And  a  sim- 
ple majority  should  and  does  decide  the 
merits  of  virtually  every  issue  raised  in 
this  body— including  a  change  in  our 
rules.  But  that  is  not  the  question  here; 
the  question  is  whether  the  simple  ma- 
jority can  cut  off  debate  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. And  because  of  the  earnest  zeal 
of  the  advocates  for  a  change — and  their 
frustration  in  facing  a  prolonged  de- 
bate— they  Insist  tliat  in  this  case  de- 
bate must  be  shut  off  by  a  simple  majority 
so  that  a  majority  rightfully  can  accom- 
plish a  proper  change. 

I  think  the  issues  are  distinct.  I  sim- 
ply feel  the  protection  of  the  minority 
transcends  any  rule  change,  however  de- 
sirable, if  attempted  in  this  manner. 

The  issue  of  limiting  debate  in  this 
body  is  one  of  such  monumental  impor- 
tance that  it  reaches,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  very  essence  of  the  Senate  as  an 
Institution.  I  believe  it  compels  a  deci- 
sion by  more  than  a  majority.  I  believe 
It  ranks  with  other  fundamental  issues 
which  by  their  very  nature  are  elevated 
to  a  level  above  the  dictates  of  a  majority. 
This  is  not  a  novel  concept.  This  is  not 
heresy.  Our  Constitution  itself  specifies 
that  nine  distinct  Issues  shall  require 
more  than  a  majority  for  adoption.  The 
Constitution  of  the  Dhited  States  is  not 
undemocratic. 

In  other  words,  I  consider  the  issue  of 
whether  a  Senator  representing  his 
State  has  spoken  long  enough  to  be  of 
such  transcendent  scope  that  it  should 
be  decided  b^  more  than  a  bare  majority 
vote.  I  believe  this  is  vital  for  the  pro- 
tection of  any  and  every  minority— for 
the  protection  of  every  State,  large  or 
small — and  should  not  be  taken  from 
either. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  this  debate 
that  the  majority  should  decide  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  this  issue  and  the 
sufficiency  of  the  debate — not  the  mlnor- 
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ity.  But  giving  this  choice  to  the  minor- 
ity has  one  redeeming  feature— the 
minority  can  never  impose  its  changes 
on  the  majority.  The  minority  can  but 
say  to  the  majority,  "you  are  going  about 
it  in  the  wrong  way— the  need  for  a 
change  may  exist  but  your  solution  is 
defective."  This  negative  power  of  a 
minority  plays  a  critical  role  in  our 
scheme  of  government. 

As  a  practical  matter,  our  everyday 
experience  in  this  Chamber  shows  how 
the  last  minute  shift  of  two  or  three  votes 
changes  a  majority.  Far  be  it  from  any 
of  us  to  admit  these  last  minute  changes 
are  not  proper  and  in  response  to  valid 
and  sincere  argument  on  the  merits. 
But  when  the  issue  itself  concerns  each 
Member's  right  to  continue  to  urge  in 
debate  valid  and  sincere  arguments  for 
or  against  the  merits  of  a  proposal,  I  feel 
the  issue  so  vital  as  to  warrant  a  Senate 
endorsement  based  on  a  less  tenuoxis 
foundation  than  a  single  vote  margin. 
In  1964  a  great  majority  of  the  present 
Members  debated  and  resolved  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  pieces  of  legis- 
lation enacted  in  this  century,  on  an 
issue  which  generated  deep  emotion  and 
conflicting  conviction.  The  distin- 
giiished  occupant  of  the  Chair,  the  Vice 
President,  played  an  essential  and  lead- 
ing role  hi  that  great  debate  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Tou  will  recall  that 
the  debate  proceeded  on  this  Senate 
floor  83  days. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  would 
have  been  the  result  if  a  majority  could 
have  imposed  cloture  on  that  debate.    I 
know  it  could  have  been  accomplished  in 
a  month  or  less.    I  doubt  very  much  if 
the  bill  would  have  been  nearly  as  com- 
prehensive.    I  do  not  believe  that  this 
law's  observance  today  would  be  nearly 
as  uniform,  nearly  as  great  a  source  of 
pride  for  all  Americans  without  that 
comprehensive  debat«.    The  Senate  then 
demonstrated   its   unique   and    distinct 
character.     The  conflicting  convictions 
were  expressed   in  en   atmosphere  of 
open  and  free  debate  where  the  result 
was  not  by  any  means  a  foregone  con- 
clusion.   Attention  was  focused  on  this 
body  as  the  safety  valve  for  an  emotion- 
ally charged  issue  in  our  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment.   The  country  as  a  whole  re- 
garded the  Senate  as  the  one  institu- 
tion that  would  test  for  all,  the  urgency 
and  propriety  of  that  measure.   The  fact 
that  the  law  is  now  fully  observed  in  all 
parts  of  our  country  attests  abundantly 
to  the  vital  service  performed  in  this 
Chamber.    After  all,  any  law  is  only  as 
good  as  its  observanoe.    I  think  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  institution  should  continue  to 
play  this  critical  role  on  Issues  of  this 
nature,   when  emotions   are   so  highly 
charged.     It  provides  the   only   forum 
where  calmness,  coolness,  and  reflection 
may  be  demanded  of  even  a  majority. 
The  experience  of  1964  and  1965  removes, 
in  my  opinion,  a  great  deal  of  the  sting 
for  the  urgency  of  a  change  in  rule  XXn. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  change  tc 
three-fifths  would  not  strike   a   more 
equitable  balance  and  still  preserve  the 
institution  of  the  Senate  in  our  govern- 
mental system.    At  Oie  same  time,  there 
Is  basis  for  belief  that  such  a  Umited  pro- 
posal would  assuage  the  demands  for  fur- 
ther change.     However.  I  do  not  agree 
that  the  basic  nature  of  the  Senate 


should  be  destroyed  in  reaching  the  end. 
I  urge  each  Member  to  consider  carefully 
the  Implications  of  liis  vote.  I  urge  you 
strongly  to  vote  against  the  anticipated 
motion  to  table  the  point  of  order. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  majority  leader's  conviction 
that  the  three-fifths'  formula  is  the  most 
prudent  and  most  commonsense  ap- 
proach, and  the  most  moderate  way  in 
which  to  bring  debate  to  a  halt  after  the 
Senate  has  fully  discussed  any  issue 
which  comes  before  it. 

The  point  on  which  I  would  take  issue 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader  Is 
that  I  beUeve  that  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Congress  the  Senate  has  the  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  act  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  to  set  that  rule — in  other 
words,  to  establish  a  three-flfths  proce- 
dure for  henceforth  terminating  debate 
in  that  Congress  if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

I  wish  there  were  some  way  in  which 
we  could  arrive  at  that  point  by  a  proce- 
dure other  than  the  one  we  are  attempt- 
ing here  today.  I  know  of  no  other  way 
in  which  to  do  it. 

I  believe  we  are  acting  clearly  under 
our  constitutional  authority.  A  quorum 
being  present,  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
has  the  constitutional  right  to  set  its 
rules. 

In  my  judgment,  the  only  precedent 
that  we  are  setting  here  today  is  the  right 
of  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress  to  establish  its  rules  by  a  ma- 
jority vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  in  a  moment  to 
move  to  table  the  pending  point  of  order. 
However,  I  Informed  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  that  I  would  see 
to  it  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  this  point.  Without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  him  for  a  period 
of  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  that  unless  I  can  have  3  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  also  ex- 
tend 3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  the  same 
privilege. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.   Mr.  President,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  also  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  3  minutes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  sield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
think  a  dangerous  precedent  is  being  set. 
I   think   the   Senator   from   Arizona 
should  be  recognized  in  his  own  right  for 
many  reasons,  but  if  somebody  wants  to 
come  in  with  a  tabling  motion — and  It 
will  not  be  the  Senator  from  Montana— 
what  good  would  the  promises  be? 

Mr.    McGOVERN.    Mr.   President,  I 
do  want  to  extend  the  time  that  I  pledged 
to  the  Senators.    However,  I  cannot  yield 
any  additional  time. 
I  will  press  for  the  tabling  motion  after 
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the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  , 
gnd  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr  ErvinI  have  spoken  for  the  amount 
of  tline  which  they  have  requested. 

I  then  intend  to  move  to  table  the 
point  of  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
lectlon  to  the  request? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator 

from  Tennessee. 

Bir.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
about  to  see — ^indeed,  we  are  seeing — the 
extremity  to  which  adulteration  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  can  lead  In  a  situ- 
ation in  which  one  Senator  can  be  an 
arbiter  over  which  Senator  is  recognized, 
which  Senator  is  not  recognized,  which 
Senator  in  representation  of  his  State 
can  have  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
Senate,  and  which  Senator  cannot  do  so. 
and  for  how  long  a  Senator  may  speak, 
whether  2  minutes.  3  minutes,  or  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  failure 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? ^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.   Regular 

order.  ^  ^  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Debate  Is  not 

in  order. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Regular  or- 
der has  been  called  for. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  be  recognized.  He  is 
raising  a  vsdid  point  of  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  withdraw  his 
request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  reserved  his  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  regular 

order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized  imder  con- 
ditions which  prevail  in  the  Senate  in 
which  he  reserves  Uie  right  to  object. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  action 
upon  a  motion  to  table 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  hard 
to  get.  Let  there  be  order  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  action  by 
the  Senate,  or  under  any  parliamentary 
rule  of  order  I  have  ever  known — and  I 
was  familiar  with  the  parliamentary 
niles  of  the  other  body  for  some  years — 
has  two  effects. 

First,  if  the  matter  is  tabled,  the  issue 
la  dead.  If  it  is  not  tabled,  then  the  issue 
agahist  which  the  point  of  order  was 
raised  remains  as  it  was,  de  novo. 

By  no  stretch  of  parliamentary  Imagi- 
nation can  an  action  of  the  Senate  upon 
tabling  a  point  of  order  operate  as  ap- 
proval of  the  original  motion  In  the  terms 
In  which  It  was  offered. 


What  we  have  here  Is  a  rule  in  our 
proposed  parliamentary  order  by  which 
any  Senator,  by  reference  to  the  Consti- 
tution In  his  motion,  If  this  precedent  is 
followed,  can  give  instructions  not  only  to 
the  Presiding  Officer  but  also  to  the  Sen- 
ate Itself,  merely  by  the  terms  of  the  mo- 
tion he  is  offering;  not  by  action  of  the 
Senate,  not  by  disposition  of  the  Senate 
of  that  motion,  but  merely  by  the  terms 
of  it.  This  is  a  strange  set  of  circum- 
stances, strange  to  any  parliamentary 
order  with  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  ever  become  acquainted. 

A  point  of  order  that  fails  is  dead.  But 
a  point  of  order  that  fails  does  not  affect 
the  motion  to  which  it  was  made. 

What  do  we  have  here?  A  motion  put 
by  one  Senator,  which  any  Senator  has 
a  right  to  make;  and  we  have  a  point  of 
order  8«ainst  that  motion  by  another 
Senator,  which  any  other  Senator  has  a 
right  to  make.  But  then  It  Is  held  that 
If  a  motion  to  table  that  point  of  order 
is  acted  upon  and  the  point  of  order  Is 
tabled,  that  operates  as  an  approviJ  of 
the  motion,  that  the  terms  of  the  motion 
bec(»ne  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  Sen- 
ate. Why?  Merely  becau^  one  Sena- 
tor has  written  it  out  in  his  motion.  Not 
because  the  Senate  has  adopted  it.  not 
because  the  Senate  has  disposed  of  it — 
merely  because  the  Senate  has  disposed 
of  a  point  of  order.  Is  it  not  subject  to 
other  pohits  of  order? 

This  is  an  obtuse  situation,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  wlU  extricate  Itself  by 
following  the  sound  advice  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 
I  shall  not  further  reserve  my  right. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Sena- 
tor from  South  D^^ota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Point  of  order,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  objectr— I  am  certainly  desirous  of 
giving  the  Senator  from  Arizona  any 
time  he  wishes  to  be  heard — the  most 
offensive  thing  about  this  whole  proce- 
dure is  the  refusal  to  allow  the  person 
who  raised  the  point  of  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksknI  the 
chance  to  even  defend  or  justify  his  ix>si- 
tion.  There  could  not  be  any  clearer  il- 
lustration, as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  just  said,  of  what  this  course  of 
action  is  leading  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  President 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  not 
press  Immediately  for  the  tabling  mo- 
tion, and  I  shall  yield  the  floor  at  this 
point.  However,  after  reasonable  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter— I  believe  that  we 
have  already  gone  into  the  pros  and  cons 
at  considerable  length— I  shall  seek  the 
floor  again,  to  make  a  motion  to  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
recite  some  history? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  withhold  for  just 
one  moment? 


Out  of  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  and  for  the  proper  understand- 
ing in  this  body  of  this  important  deci- 
sion that  the  Senate  will  make.  I  ask 
that  we  have  attention  and  quiet  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  Presid«it.  I  re- 
mind Senators  that  from  1806  to  1917.  a 
period  of  ill  years,  there  was  no  limi- 
tation on  debate  in  the  Senate. 

The  Congressional  Record  of  March 
8.  1917.  shows  that  a  resolution— Senate 
Resolution  5 — contahiing  rule  22  was 
presented  by  Senator  Martin  of  Virginia, 
the  majority  leader,  who  obtsdned  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. The  primary  reason  for 
proposing  a  limitation  of  debate  was  a 
flUbuster  which  resulted  in  the  failure 
to  pass  the  armed  merchant  ship  bill  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  the  64th  Con- 
gress on  March  4.  1917.  As  a  wamhig 
to  the  German  Kaiser,  that  legislation 
was  promptly  enacted  at  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  called  by  President 
Wilson  on  March  5, 1917. 

As  then  adopted  by  the  Senate,  rule  22 
provided  that  debate  could  be  brought  to 
a  close  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of 
all  Senators.  Thirty  years  later,  in  1947, 
the  rule  was  amended  to  provide  that  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting  could  close  debate.  That  was  a 
reasonable  amendment  because  modem 
transportation  makes  it  possible  for  al- 
most all  Senators  to  be  present.  That 
provision  is  now  hi  effect,  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  any  change  in  tliat  ratio. 

I  cannot  forget  that  on  January  25, 
1906,  the  House  of  Representatives,  un- 
der a  rule  providing  for  only  a  few  hours 
of  debate,  by  a  vote  of  195  to  150.  passed 
a  bill  to  admit  hito  the  Union  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  as  one  State  and  Okla- 
homa and  Indian  Territory  as  another 
State.  But  hi  the  Senate,  debate  could 
not  be  cut  off.  and  a  few  determined 
Senators  would  not  let  the  House  bill 
pass  untU  it  was  amended  to  provide 
that  the  people  of  each  of  the  proposed 
States  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
whether  they  wanted  johit  statehood. 

The  vote  in  New  Mexico  was  26.105 
for  and  14,735  agahist.  Only  3.141  voted 
for  joint  statehood  to  Arizona,  and 
16,265  voted  agahjst  It. 

The  right  to  talk  as  long  as  necessary 
made  it  possible  for  a  few  Senators  to 
arrange  that  Arizona  did  not  become 
a  minor  part  of  a  State  second  to  size 
to  Texas  and  imder  the  domtoatlon  of 
New  Mexico  politicians  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate at  that  time  to  use  corrupt  methods 
to  control  elections. 

It  was  freedom  of  debate  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  made  it  possible  for  me  to  be- 
gin my  54  years  of  service  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  on  February  19,  1912. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  speech  on  cloture 
delivered  by  James  A.  Reed,  a  Senator 
from  Missouri  from  1911  to  1929.  be 
printed  at  this  potot  to  the  body  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Mr  R«H>.  Cloture  meaxis  the  granting  at 
a  power.  Whenever  you  grfuat  a  power  you 
must  assume  tliat  the  power  wm  be  ex«- 
clsed.    So,  when  we  dlscuae  this  propoeed 
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rule,  we  must  do  bo  In  the  light,  not  at  how 
It  may  be  exercised  so  as  to  do  no  barm,  but 
we  miist  consider  how  It  may  be  exercised 
to  do  harm. 

I  need  not  pause  to  add  to  the  argiiment 
already  made,  that  when  It  Is  proposed  to 
bring  In  a  great  measure  Involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  vast  sums  of  money.  If  It  be  a 
bill  for  the  appropriation  of  money,  or  a  bill 
for  the  collection  of  taxes  from  the  entire 
country,  affecting  Intimately  the  Industries 
of  the  country,  an  hour's  debate  upon  such  a 
bill  Is  utterly  Insufficient,  utterly  Inade- 
quate, and  that  a  rule  limiting  debate  to 
one  hour  would  mean  the  end  of  debate. 
The  truth  Is  that  this  measure,  if  adopted, 
will  empower  a  majority  to  throttle  free- 
dom of  speech  upon  this  floor  and  enable 
sinister  and  wicked  measures  to  be  carried 
to  consummation  without  the  country  being 
advised  of  the  Iniquities  they  bear. 

Oag  rule  la  the  last  resort  of  the  legisla- 
tive scoundrel.  Gag  rule  Is  the  surest  de- 
vice of  the  rascal  who  presides  over  a  politi- 
cal convention  and  proposes  to  accomplish 
something  which  will  not  bear  discussion. 
Gag  rule  Is  the  thing  that  men  Inexperienced 
In  legislative  proceedings  always  advocate 
at  first,  and  If  they  have  any  sense,  nearly 
always  retire  from  as  gracefully  as  possible 
after  they  have  seen  It  In  operation. 

There  Is  Justlflcatlon  for  unlimited  debate 
In  this  body.  I  am  getting  a  little  tired  of 
hearing  about  the  sacred  rights  of  the  ma- 
jority; that  this  Is  a  country  ruled  by  the  ma- 
jority; and  that  the  majority  haa  the  right  to 
have  Its  way.  This  is  not  a  country  ruled  by 
the  majority.  This  Is  not  a  countey  of  ma- 
jority rule.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  written,  in  large  part,  to  prevent 
majority  rule.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  an  announcement  that  there  are 
limitations  upon  majority  rule. 

MAJORTTT  RULE 

Majority  rule!  Where  Is  the  logic  or  the 
reason  to  be  found  back  of  majority  rule  ex- 
cept in  the  mere  necessity  to  dispatch  busl- 
neos?  The  fact  that  a  majority  of  1  or  10 
vote  for  a  bill  in  the  Senate  is  not  a  certifica- 
tion that  the  action  Is  right.  The  majority 
has  been  wrong  oftener  than  it  has  been  right 
In  all  the  course  of  time.  The  majority  cruci- 
fied Jesus  Christ.  The  majority  burned  the 
Clirlstians  at  the  stake.  The  majority  drove 
the  Jews  into  exile  and  the  ghetto.  The  ma- 
jority established  slavery.  The  majority  set 
up  innumerable  gibbets.  The  majority 
chained  to  stakes  and  siirrounded  with 
circles  of  flame  martyrs  through  all  the  ages 
of  the  world's  history. 

Majority  rule  without  any  limitation  or 
curb  upon  the  particular  set  of  fools  who 
happen  to  be  placed  for  the  moment  In 
charge  of  the  machinery  of  a  government! 
The  majority  grinned  and  Jeered  when  Co- 
lumbus said  the  world  was  round.  The  ma- 
jority threw  him  into  a  dungeon  for  having 
discovered  a  new  world.  The  majority  said 
that  Galileo  must  recant  en*  that  Galileo  must 
go  to  prison.  The  majority  cut  off  the  ears  of 
John  Pym  because  he  dared  advocate  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  majority  to  the 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  estab- 
lished the  horrible  thing  called  slavery,  and 
the  majwlty  north  of  it  did  likewise  and  only 
turned  reformer  when  slavery  ceased  to  be 
profitable  to  them. 

FREZDOM 

What  is  it  has  made  this  race  great?  It 
has  not  been  the  proud  blood  of  an  illustri- 
ous ancestry;  it  has  not  been  because  we 
could  trace  our  lineage  back  to  kings  and  a 
royal  household;  it  has  not  been  because  of 
the  peculiar  graces  or  abilities  of  those  Im- 
migrants who  came  to  our  shores  and  from 
whose  loins  we  are  sprung.  It  is  simply  be- 
cause for  once  in  the  history  of  the  world 
the  chains  were  taken  from  the  arms,  the 
shackles  from  the  brain,  the  shadows  of  fear 
were  dissipated  by  the  sunlight  of  liberty  and 
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freedom,  and  every  brain  of  every  human 
being,  great  or  small,  was  at  liberty  to  fimc- 
tlon,  every  arm  and  every  limb  was  at  liberty 
to  move.  So  we  unleashed  the  latent  powers 
of  a  race  of  people;  and  from  the  cottage  of 
poverty  there  came  forth  the  genius,  and 
from  the  house  of  the  man  of  humble  estate 
there  emerged  the  chDd  who  could  turn  the 
dull  and  Inexpresslvo  canvas  Into  pictured 
harmony  of  color,  light,  and  shade,  and  paint 
the  rainbow's  mingling  hues  and  marvelous 
tints. 

Prom  the  cottages  of  the  Impoverished, 
from  the  homes  of  ancestors  who  had  been 
enslaved  and  enthralled,  there  came  forth 
children  who  In  the  fnll  liberty  of  our  civili- 
zation were  able  to  attack  every  problem  and 
to  undertake  every  great  vocation  of  life;  so 
that  within  one  generation  of  time  we  pro- 
duced here  orators  whose  words  of  flame 
could  fire  the  hearts  Of  all  the  people  of  this 
land;  poets  whose  words  will  be  read  so  long 
as  men  shall  love  th»  music  of  our  tongue, 
and  a  citizenry  who  have  defended  our  soil 
and  our  flag  with  unexampled  valor  In  every 
contest  of  this  Republic.  All  these  trlimiphs 
of  intellect,  all  these  great  advances  In  the 
arts  and  In  the  sciences,  all  our  wondrous 
advance  In  wealth  are  due  to  one  great  fact; 
that  we  have  allowed  the  Individual  In  this 
land  the  opportunity  to  develop,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  himself. 

rREE   DEBATE 

Mr.  President,  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  question  I  am  discussing?  Everything, 
sir.  Before  any  law  to  bind  110,000,000  peo- 
ple could  be  passed  It  should  somewhere  be 
subjected  to  free  debate;  somewhere  it  should 
encounter  opposition;  somewhere  the  fires 
of  keen  Intellects  should  burn  their  heat 
about  It  and  test  It  for  Its  metal;  somewhere 
and  somehow  It  should  be  determined  by 
all  that  the  Intellect  can  do  and  all  that 
the  tongue  can  express  whether  the  particu- 
lar law  which  Is  proposed  Is  fit  to  be  In- 
sisted be  fastened  Upon  110,000,000  people 
who  think  they  are  free  and  who  once  were 
free.  That  one  forum  reserved  of  all  the 
places  in  the  world  Is  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Hera  a  man  can  stand  and 
express  his  views  until  exhaustion  comes. 
And  what  of  It?  SoMe  rules  of  common  sense 
and  decency  and  gentlemanly  conduct  have 
their  effect.  Not  In  all  the  nearly  16  years 
I  have  sat  in  this  body  have  I  ever  seen  but 
two  or  three  Instances  of  what  might  be 
really  called  a  fillbuater. 

"Hme  and  time  again  I  have  seen  the  op- 
portunity under  tha  rules  for  the  minority 
to  have  stood  and  obatructed  legislation,  but 
as  soon  as  debate  wRs  fairly  over  they  have 
Invariably  given  way  and  the  vote  has  come. 
In  the  two  or  three  Instances  which  I  re- 
member a  very  simple  expedient  was 
adopted.  PYeedom  of  speech  was  not  de- 
nied, but  contlnuaoce  of  speech  was  de- 
manded. It  was  Insisted  that  the  bill  was 
before  the  Senate  and  that  the  opponents 
or  advocates  of  the  bill  should  speak  for  or 
against  it  and  that  no  other  business  should 
Intervene. 

We  have  been  told  here  of  two  or  three 
bills — one  of  them  the  force  bill.  The  force 
bill,  if  it  had  been  enacted,  would  have  kept 
alive  the  fires  of  hatred  between  the  North 
and  the  South  almoet  as  bright  and  as  keen 
and  as  hot  as  they  were  at  the  close  of  the 
great  civil  strife. 

NZW    MEXICO    AND  AKIZONA 

Another  example:  It  was  sought  here  to 
admit  New  Mexico  t«  statehood  as  a  partisEin 
measure  and  under  a  constitution  that  had 
been  written  by  tHe  corporations  of  New 
Mexico.  It  was  Insisted  upon  the  other  hand 
that  New  Mexico  should  not  come  Into  the 
Union  except  under  a  fairly  adopted  consti- 
tution, and  that  at  the  same  time  Arizona 
should  be  received.  What  happened?  One 
or  two  men  stood  here  and  held  their  ground; 


and  a  short  space  of  time,  a  few  months, 
rolling  by,  both  States  were  received  Into 
the  Union  with  proper  constitutions. 

Sir,  I  know  it  is  popvilar  to  attack  the  Sen- 
ate. So  many  an  ass  has  stood  and  brajred 
at  the  lions.  He  who  would  claim  for  this 
body  perfection  would  prove  himself  a  fool. 
But  the  more  Imperfect  we  are,  the  more  we 
need  to  counsel  and  to  take  advice.  The  less 
we  know,  the  more  we  ought  to  strive  to 
know.  There  may  be  some  men  of  such 
supernatural  power  of  Intellect  that  they 
can  gain  nothing  by  the  discussions  their 
fellows  may  produce;  but  I  have  never  seen 
an  important  bill  upon  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, unless  there  was  some  political  organi- 
zation In  control  determined  to  pass  it  with- 
out the  dotting  of  an  "1"  or  the  crossing  of  a 
"t,"  that  has  not  been  amended  and  amended 
to  Its  benefit. 

A    FREE    FORUM 

As  long  as  we  can  keep  this  forum  free,  as 
long  as  a  vigorous  and  determined  minority 
can  prevent  the  passage  of  a  statute,  so  long 
this  country  will  be  safe,  reasonably  safe,  at 
least,  for  no  great  act  of  treachery  can  ever 
be  consummated  where  there  are  not  some 
brave  souls  to  stand  in  Its  resistance  and  to 
stand  to  the  end. 

But  strike  down  this  safeguard  of  public 
discussion,  apply  the  gag,  and  Imagine.  If  you 
please,  that  It  Is  to  be  applied  only  to  pass 
good  measures,  only  to  eccompllsh  the  vir- 
tuous and  the  wise  and  the  holy,  only  to 
bring  the  thing  of  rectitude;  imagine  that,  If 
you  please.  He  is  a  fool,  he  is  every  kind  of 
a  fool,  that  has  ever  cursed  this  earth  or 
cursed  himself,  who  thinks  that  any  power 
win  always  be  used  wisely  and  Justly,  Power 
Is  almost  invariably  abused. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  In  my  opinion,  no 
better  defense  of  freedom  of  debate  In 
the  Senate  has  ever  been  made. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  followed 
with  interest  the  argument  of  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
As  has  been  observed,  his  position  not 
only  asserts  that  the  Senate  is  not  a 
continuing  body  for  all  practical  Intents 
and  purposes,  but  It  also  asserts  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not 
a  continuing  document  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate. 

Section  3  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  always  be  in  office.  It  provides 
that  Senators  have  terms  of  6  years 
and  that  only  one-third  of  them  come 
up  for  election  every  2  years. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  a  con- 
tinuing body  must  have  continuing  rules. 
If  it  does  not,  it  starts  out  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  session  emulating  and  hav- 
ing to  emulate  the  actions  of  Josh 
Billing's  mule,  which  is  reputed  to  have 
kicked  according  to  no  rule. 

The  Constitution  provides,  in  article 
I,  section  5,  that  each  House  may  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  its  proceedings.  The 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body.  It  has  been 
a  continuing  body,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  177  years,  and  during  that  177 
years  it  has  operated  under  continuing 
rules.  Those  who  advocate  the  theory 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  may  ignore 
the  continuing  rules  of  the  Senate  at  the 
beginning  of  a  ses4>ion  and  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  without  observing  the 
procedures  prescribed  by  those  rules  rely 
upon  the  provision  of  section  5  of  article 
I,  which  provides: 
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Bach  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualiacations  of  its  own 
Members,  •  •  • 

And  these  words  are  those  relied 
upon — 

•  •  •  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  to  do  business; 

This  Constitution  not  only  applies  at 
the  opening  day  of  the  session,  it  ap- 
plies on  the  10th  day  of  the  session,  on 
the  20th  day  of  the  session,  the  100th 
day  of  the  session  and  the  350th  day  of 
the  session,  if  we  stay  in  session  that  long 
and  it  applies  when  we  are  not  in  session. 
If  a  majority  can  act  as  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  it 
can  so  act  on  any  day  of  the  session. 
It  could  not  have  a  rule,  it  could  not  have 
a  committee  system,  it  could  not  have 
anything  that  a  majority  could  not  set 
aside  any  day  of  the  session  and  at  any 
hour  of  any  day  of  the  session. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  this  theory  it  not 
only  will  say  that  the  Senate  is  not  a  con- 
tinuing body  but  that  the  Constitution 
Itself  does  not  continue  from  day  to  day. 
Such  action  would  bring  legislative  chaos 
because  the  only  rule  the  Senate  could 
have  under  this  theory  would  be  that  the 
majority  of  Senators  present  on  any 
given  occasion  could  do  anything  they 
wish  to  do  at  any  time  regardless  of  what 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  might  be.  If  the 
Constitution  does  not  permit  the  Senate 
to  adopt  rules  to  bind  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
It  does  not  permit  the  Senate  to  adopt 
rules  which  can  bind  a  majority  at  any 
time  in  the  session.  This  conclusion  is 
Inescapable  because  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  applicable  to  the  Senate  are 
exactly  the  same  on  every  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, however  long  it  may  last. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr,  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
ruling  that  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  divisible  the  Chair 
cited  rule  XVll  earlier  this  morning. 
And  later,  I  believe  the  Chair  sustained  a 
point  under  rule  XX. 

Is  it  the  position  of  the  Chair  that  this 
body  is  presently  operating  under  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  answer 
to  the  Senator's  question  is  that  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  shall  continue  from  one 
Congress  to  the  next  imless  changed  as 
provided  in  these  niles. 

The  question  has  been  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  under  what 
he  terms  to  be  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions, of  the  right  to  vote  on  a  change  of 
the  rules  by  a  majority  vote. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois challenges  that  motion  on  the  basis 
of  a  point  of  order  which  contests  the 
constitutionality  as  well  as  the  precedent 
of  the  Senate  of  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.    Mr.  President,  if  the 

Chair  just  ruled 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
observed. 

Mr.  HOLLINGKS.  The  Chair  not  only 
sustained  rule  XVni  and  rule  XX,  but 
now  rule  XXXII,  that  the  Senate  Is  a 


continuing  body.  Is  that  the  position  of 
the  Chair? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
cited  what  is  the  rule  of  the  Senate  as 
printed  and  subscribed  to. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  raised 
a  constitutional  question. 

The  Presiding  Officer  said  that,  under 
precedent,  constitutional  questions  shall 
be  settled  by  the  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Chair  does  not  want  to  put 
himself  in  the  position  of  deciding  con- 
stitutional questions  which  are  btisic 
questions    for    every    Member    of    the 

Therefore,  in  light  of  the  Chair's  ob- 
servation, and  in  light  of  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  has 
raised  the  point  of  order  and  the  Chair 
has  said  that  the  point  of  order  involves 
a  constitutional  issue  and  relates  to  a 
constitutional  issue. 

The  Chair  has  put  the  point  of  order 
for  debate  to  the  Senate,  which  is  prece- 
dent within  the  Senate,  and  the  Chair 
has  said,  as  every  Senator  knows,  that 
any  Senator  has  the  right  of  moving  to 
table;  and  if  that  motion  to  table  is  suc- 
cessful, if  the  motion  to  table  the  point 
of  order  is  successful,  the  point  of  order 
is  invalid,  and  the  Chair  must  then  place 
before  the  Senate  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  with  the  In- 
structions embodied  therein. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  is  not 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  a  proposed  change  of  the 
rule  obviously  in  conflict  with  rule  XXn? 
Since  we  recognize  rule  XX  and  rule 
XVni,  and  the  Chair  now  recognizes 
rule  XXXii.  is  not  the  procedure  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  on  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality  the  point  of 
order,  and  otherwise  is  not  the  entire 
procedure  obviously  in  contradiction  to 
rule  XXn? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  said  and  repeats,  because  this  does 
involve  constitutional  questions,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  luised  the 
issue  of  the  constitutional  right  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  Senate  by  major- 
ity vote,  that  the  Chair  does  not  want  to 
prejudice  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  by 
his  personal  observations,  advisory  opin- 
ions, or  rulings. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Chair  that  this  is 
a  matter  that  must  be  settled  by  Senators 
themselves.  This  Is  very  important 
business  and,  therefore,  the  Chair  does 
not  rule  but  rather  places  before  the 
Senate  its  right  to  make  Its  own  decision. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  or  per- 
haps it  is  an  Inquiry  of  the  Chair,  as  to 
whether  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  correctly  understands  what  the 
Chair  said  in  a  previous  ruling. 

The  Chair  stated  if  the  resolution  of 
my  colleague  becomes  operative  and 
valid  that  then  we  would  have  automati- 
cally a  2-hour  debate  because,  if  I  quote 
correctly,  the  Chair  is  bound  by  the 
Instructions  of  the  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
corrected  its  earlier  observation  after 
having  reread  the  resolution.  The  Chair 
stated  that  he  would  feel  obligated  If  the 
motion  to  table  the  point  of  order  was 
carried,  to  place  for  immediate  vote  the 


motion  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    To  take  up. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.   To  take  up. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  But  the  Chair  went  fur- 
ther than  that  in  an  additional  ques- 
tion raised  as  to  whether  any  limitation 
of  debate  would  ensue  by  sas^g  yes,  we 
would  be  limited  to  2  hours  because  the 
Chair  was  bound  by  the  instructions  in 
the  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator 

is  COITFCCti 

Mr.  MUNDT.  To  that  I  would  like  to 
address  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to 
whether  he  does  not  agree  with  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  if 
that  interpretation  stands  the  Chair  has 
surrendered  the  power  he  has  to  rule  on 
points  of  order  and  to  determine  parlia- 
mentary questions,  to  whoever  originates 
the  motion,  because  there  can  be  in- 
corporated in  the  motion  that  tiiere  shall 
be  5  minutes'  or  10  minutes'  debate  on 
one  side  and  the  other. 

I  do  not  believe  that  merely  making  a 
motion  commits  either  the  Chair  or  the 
Senate. 

If  this  ruling  stands,  as  the  Chair  has 
reiterated,  I  am  afraid  you  have  vacated 
your  position  and  surrendered  what  is 
rightfully  and  constitutionally  your  re- 
sponsibility to  any  one  of  100  Members 
who  cranks  into  his  motion  some  unique 
conception  of  immediate  cloture.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  of  us  want  that.  We 
would  rather  rely  on  the  good  Judgment 
of  the  Presiding  Officer. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appreciates  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
over  the  responsibility  of  the  Chair.  The 
Chair  would  Uke  to  extend  the  same  con- 
cern to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Rule  XX  says  that  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer may  submit  any  question  of  order  for 
the  decision  of  the  Senate.  There  are 
those,  I  am  sure,  in  this  conmiunlty  of 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere  who  expected 
the  Chair  to  rule  on  the  Issue  of  con- 
stitutionality. 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  that. 
The  Presiding  Officer  feels  that  the  prec- 
edents of  this  Senate  would  deny  him 
that  right  if  he  felt  he  had  the  right,  but 
that  prudent  judgment  and,  I  hope,  wis- 
dom, would  indicate  that  the  matter  of 
constitutional  concern,  or  where  an  issue 
of  constitutionality  is  raised,  should  be 
decided  by  the  Senate  itself.    It  Is  the 
view  of  the  Chair  that  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  involves  the 
question  of  a  constitutional  issue.    It  is 
the  view  of  the  Chair  that  the  point  of 
order  raised  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  was  related  to  the  con- 
stitutional issues  involved  in  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.    The 
Chair  feels  that  the  Senate  should  be 
forewarned,  as  the  Chair  has  indicated, 
as  to  the  procedure  that  it  is  following. 
The  Chair  is  not  passing  judgment.    The 
Chair  is  merely  stating  that  if  a  point  of 
order  is  tabled.  Senators  shotild  know 
that   the   Chair   would   Interpret   that 
tabling  to  be  an  instruction  to  the  Chair 
to  place  before  the  Senate  a  motion  from 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  with  the 
instructions  in  that  motion  as  control- 
ling and  as  directive  to  the  Chair  and  the 
Senate. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  I  feel  that  the  Chair— 
my  good  friend  and  neighbor — has  been 
very  fair  and  very  candid  In  his  explana- 
tion. My  concern  goes  right  to  this  last 
part  of  what  the  Chair  has  said  because. 
If  I  interpret  that  correctly,  amy  one  of 
100  Senators  henceforth  could  introduce 
a  motion  with  some  kind  of  trick  limita- 
tion of  debate  and,  if  he  gets  a  friendly 
ruling  from  the  Chair  on  a  point  of 
order,  or  does  it  at  a  time  when  his 
friends  are  on  the  Senate  floor  and  those 
who  are  opposed  to  him  are  not  he,  then, 
by  virtue  of  introducii^  the  motion,  has 
committed  the  Senate. 

If  we  refer  that  to  the  Senate  and  they 
say  "OK,"  that  Is  fine  with  me.  Or,  If 
we  get  a  ruling  of  the  Chair  which  Is 
sustained,  that,  too.  would  be  fine,  but 
I  cannot  quite  follow  the  Chair  when  he 
argues  that  it  is  written  in  the  motion 
that  It  should  be  so  and  so.  I  think  the 
Senate,  somehow,  must  express  its  will 
collectively  or  through  its  Presiding  Of- 
ficer as  to  where  It  is  going. 

I  agree  with  the  originator  of  the  mo- 
tion as  to  particiilar  limitations,  parlia- 
mentary devices,  and  trick  maneuvers 
which  may  be  incorporated  into  a  mo- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  binds  the 
Chair  at  all.  I  think  the  Chair  Is  free 
to  act  on  his  own  part.  This  is  not  a 
constitutional  point,  but  a  parliamentary 
point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  observe  that  he  disagrees  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  on  this 
matter,  but  the  Chair  has  made  it  quite 
clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  vote  that 
is  cast  on  this  issue  of  tabling.  The 
Chair  Is  not  advising  the  Senate  how  to 
vote.  The  Chair  is  merely  sajring  what 
the  consequences  of  its  vote  will  be  as 
the  Chair  sees  it.  The  reason  the  Chair 
takes  that  point  of  view  is  that  the  terms 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  according  to  his  motion,  must 
be  self -executing,  because  in  the  nature 
of  the  motion  it  Is  Implicit  that  the 
Senate  is  attempting  to  determine 
whether  it  wishes  to  close  debate  on  a 
constitutional  question  involving  the 
amendment  of  Senate  rules. 

The  point  of  order  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  was  to  that  very  constitu- 
tional question.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  the  Chair  has  not  ruled  on  the 
point  of  order  but  placed  it  before  the 
Senate.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Chair  that 
this  constitutional  question  is  one  that 
can  be  properly  determined  under  Senate 
precedent  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
Senate  disposes  of  the  pending  point  of 
order.  That  will  be  disposed  of  by  ma- 
jority vote.  Nothing  here  in  the  motion 
directs  the  Senate  to  do  anything  except 
to  vote. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  been  asking  for  the  floor 
for  some  time.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  the  majority  leader  state  that 
there  is  a  dangerous  precedent  involved 
tax  the  pending  business.  If  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
correctly,  he  Indicated  that  there  was  no 
particular  precedent  involved  except  at 
the  beginning  of  a  session  of  a  new  Con- 


gress.   Therefore,  I  propound  this  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  motion  to  table 
prevails,  will  this  serve  as  a  precedent 
for  permitting  a  change  or  suspension  in 
any  rule  of  the  Senate  at  any  time  by  a 
motion  similar  to  the  pending  motion 
followed  by  a  similar  point  of  order  which 
is  tabled? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
must  observe  that  because  we  are  now 
getting  into  an  area  in  which  there  is 
no  precedent,  and  that  is  the  debate  and 
argimient  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  Chair 
does  not  feel  at  this  time  that  he  should 
rule  on  the  question  of  the  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is 
not  going  to  entertain  a  number  of 
hypothetical  questions,  points  of  order, 
or  parhamentary  inquiries.  The  Chair 
does  not  think  it  will  help  the  Senate  in 
working  its  will.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
caution  the  Senate  that  inquiries  based 
upon  hypothetical  situations  in  this  very 
difficult  area,  which  have  been  well 
described  by  the  opponents  and  the  pro- 
ponents, will  do  little  or  no  good.  There- 
fore, the  Chair  will  try  to  exercise  his 
responsibility  to  maintain  debate  on  the 
issue  and  not  on  what  may  or  may  not 
happen. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Let  me  make  one  further  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  are  now  pending 
to  Senate  Resolution  No.  6  two  amend- 
ments. If  the  motion  to  table  prevails, 
what  will  be  the  status  of  those  two 
amendments?  Will  they  be  eligible  to  be 
considered  by  the  Senate,  or  will  they 
die? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  please  repeat  that?  The  Sen- 
ator's question  has  many  implications. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  are  two  amend- 
ments, I  understand,  pending  to  Senate 
Resolution  6.  If  the  motion  to  table 
prevails,  what  will  be  the  status  of  those 
two  amendments?  Will  they  still  be 
eligible  for  offering  and  consideration 
by  the  Senate,  or  wfll  they  be  foreclosed? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  raise  that  question  once 
the  Senate  has  disposed  of  the  pending 
matter  one  way  or  ttie  other.  The  Chair 
will  then  be  wlUlng  to  entertain  that 
parliamentary  inquiry  at  that  time,  and 
make  his  observation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  "Hie  reason  for  asking 
the  question  Is  that  it  will  have  a  bearing 
on  hoT7  some  of  us  inay  wish  to  vote.  In 
other  words,  once  the  tabling  motion  car- 
ries— if  it  carries — then  it  is  too  late  to 
ask  the  Chair.  The  Chair  may  say, 
"Well,  It  Is  too  bad,  your  amendments 
are  foreclosed."    It  is  too  late  then. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  motion 
to  table  carries,  the  point  of  order  then 
is  not  well  taken.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
Chair  that  the  tabling  motion  on  the 
point  of  order  which  contests  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  will  have  the 
direction,  through  Indirection,  of  having 


the  Chair  place  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  an  Immediate  vote. 

Mr.  MILLER.   Subject  to  amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No,  subject 
to  immediate  vote  under  the  terms  of 
the  motion. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Just  in  the  interests  of 
clarification,  because  this  is  an  impor- 
tant matter,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
an  amendment,  not  to  the  motion  but  to 
the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.   I  understand. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  he  is  concerned 
that  his  amendment  to  the  resolution  not 
be  lost,  or  that  his  right  to  have  it  con- 
sidered not  be  lost  as  a  result  of  a  vote 
on  the  tabling  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
was  referring  to  the  immediate  business 
at  hand,  which  is  the  motion  to  table. 
The  substance  of  the  resolution — if  it  is 
still  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate — once  the  motion  to  take  up  has 
been  agreed  to — If  It  Is  agreed  to — then 
the  amendments  are  in  order. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  Is  what  I  was 
hoping  for.    Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the 
Chair  is  applying  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate other  than  the  rule  challenging  rule 

xxn? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
Is  applying  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  but 
putting  the  proposition  to  the  Senate  for 
Its  determination. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  It  a  fact,  too,  that  the 
ChEdr  Is  doing  that  because  the  Chair 
considers  that  by  acquiescence  or  usage 
In  accordance  with  the  traditions  and 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  all  rules  of  the 
Senate  are  now  in  effectfor  this  Con- 
gress other  than  rule  XXII  now  being 
challenged  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  at  the  opening  of  this  Congress? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  point 
Is  made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota that  on  the  opening  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  has  a  right  to  vote  on  a 
change  of  rule  XXn,  on  the  basis  that 
It  Is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  by 
denying  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  change  the  rules  at  the 
opening  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Other  than  that,  there 
are  other  rules  on  the  books.  Other  than 
that.  Is  the  Chair  considering  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  other  than  the  one  chal- 
lenged by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota—the rules  of  the  Senate  now,  by 
virtue  of  usage  and  acquiescence? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Those  rules 
are  not  being  contested.  If  some  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  contest  them,  he  may  do 
so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  How  long  will  a  Sena- 
tor have  to  contest  those  rules  now,  after 
the  opening  of  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  Is  a 
hypothetical  case  which  the  Chair  would 
not  care  to  go  into  at  this  time. 

Mr.   JAVITS.     This  is  the  essential 
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question.  This  incendiary  idea  that  one 
can  challenge  or  not.  on  the  technique 
that  it  stands  or  falls  on  the  question 
of  a  point  of  order,  and  everything  not 
challenged  at  the  opening  of  Congress 
stands  and  is  accepted  and  Is  In  the 
rules— If  that  Is  the  case,  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  an  astral  region;  we  are  dealing 
with  merely  challenging  the  rules.  If 
no  one  challenged  any  rule  except  the 
one  specifically  challenged,  therefore  the 
Senate  has  its  rules,  other  than  the  one 
challenged.    That  is  the  question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
states  that  his  purpose  at  this  hour  is 
to  help  the  Senate  work  its  will  on  the 
motion  and  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  The  Chair  does 
not  feel  It  will  contribute  to  the  work 
of  this  body  or  the  consideration  of  the 
will  of  the  Senate  by  responding  to  a 
host  of  parliamentary  inquiries  as  to  un- 
related matters.  The  Chair  would  pre- 
fer, and  would  request,  that  the  Senate 
come  to  grips  with  the  issue  at  hand. 
If  Senators  wish  to  raise  other  issues 
afterward,  the  Chair  will  entertain  those 
Inquiries. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think  It  is 
a  foreign  issue  to  the  inquiry.  We  are 
going  to  vote  on  a  tabling  motion.  If 
we  table  that  motion  I  would  like  to 
Inquire  whether  I  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak.  I  am  going  to  vote  to 
table  the  motion  for  one  reason,  but 
there  are  other  Issues  in  the  motion  to 
take  up  this  matter  and  limit  debate  to 
2  hours.  If  the  point  of  order  Is  tabled, 
will  there  be  a  vote  on  the  crux  of  the 
Issue  of  limiting  debate  as  proposed  to  2 
hours? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  first 
part  of  the  motion  will  be  the  Immediate 
motion  to  take  up,  which  will  be  decided 
by  majority  vote.  That  Is  the  nature  of 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  Then  there  will  be  a  period  of 
2  hours  relating  to  the  entire  motion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  asking  the 
question  whether  we  vote  first  on  whether 
we  are  going  to  limit  debate  to  2  hours 
or  whether  to  take  up  the  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  motion 
is  tabled,  the  ball  game  is  over. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  that 
Is  what  the  view  of  the  Chair  is;  and, 
therefore,  precluding  further  debate  on 
the  question  to  limit  debate  beyond  2 
hours? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  Chair's  holding. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  point  of  order 
on  the  issue  of  constitutionality? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  we  are  to 
understand  there  will  be  no  vote  on  the 
question  of  shutting  ofiE  debate  on  this 
Issue  in  2  hours?  Am  I  correct  that 
that  is  the  ruling  of  the  Chair?  If  the 
point  of  order  Is  voted  down,  then  there 
can  be  no  further  debate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  point 
of  order  Is  tabled,  the  Chair  will  say  to 
the  Senator,  the  Chair  is  required  to 


place  before  the  Senate  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    How  long  can  we 

debate  it? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Georela  [Mr.  Russell]  has  sug- 
gested that  the  motion  be  subject  to  di- 
vision. The  Chair  has  ruled  it  can  be. 
So  the  first  vote  will  be  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  long  can  we 
debate  the  motion  to  take  up?  There  is 
not  anything  in  the  rules  that  says  we 
cannot  debate  the  motion  to  take  up. 
We  can  pass  on  the  question  of  the  point 
of  order,  but  that  does  not  adopt  the 
motion.  _      _^  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  inform  the  Senator  that  the  motion 
is  designed  to  instruct  the  Chair  to  place 
the  question  before  the  Senate  Immedi- 
ately for  a  vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  a  separate 
issue,  on  the  point  of  order.  • 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  may 
be  the  Senator's  interpretation;  that  is 
not  the  Chair's.  The  Chair  thought  he 
should  inform  the  Senator  what  the  sit- 
uation is. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  any  Senator 
csui  cut  off  debate.  If  the  point  of  order 
Is  defeated  and  voted  down,  debate  can 
be  cut  off  and  there  can  be  no  debate. 
Is  that  going  to  be  the  precedent  of  the 

Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor ought  to  be  fully  aware  that  that  Is 
what  the  Senate  will  be  doing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  the  distinguished  Presiding  Of- 
ficer mentioned  my  name,  I  did  suggest  a 
division  of  the  question  when  it  was  first 
raised.  I  did  not  understand  the  motion 
in  all  its  ImpUcatlons  at  that  time.  That 
means  the  2  hours  of  debate  would  be 
confined  to  obsequies  at  the  fimeral  of 
the  Constitution.  We  would  have  al- 
ready destroyed  all  the  rules  and  would 
have  adopted  a  simple  majority  cloture. 
I  do  not  see  exactly  what  the  2  hours  of 
debate  Is  for.  If  I  imderstand  correctly, 
the  vote  comes  before  the  2  hours.  If 
there  ever  has  been  an  illustration  of  the 
cart  being  put  before  the  horse  in  a  par- 
liamentary body  anywhere  in  the  world, 
it  is  in  that  motion,  because  all  the 
speeches  we  could  make  would  be  lamen- 
tations over  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
did  not  write  the  motion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  must  say  that  the  2 
hoturs  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  wake 
that  goes  along  with  a  funeral. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  understand  the 
rule,  debate  on  a  point  of  order  is  at  the 
sufferance  of  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct  if  the  Chair  were  ruling  on  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Chair  wish 
to  indicate  now  to  the  Senate  how  long 
he  would  like  us  to  debate  and  argue 
this  question  before  the  motion  is  sub- 
mitted? 
The    VICE    PRESIDENT.    May    the 


Chair  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  the  Chair  has  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate this  question  for  the  decision  of  the 
Senate.  There  Is  a  difference  between 
that  and  seeking  advice  and  counsel. 
But,  as  Indicated,  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  to  be  acted 
upon  and  the  point  of  order  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  on  one  vote. 
The  Chair  feels  this  point  of  order  re- 
lates to  a  problem  of  constitutionality 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
on  a  point  of  order  and  it  was  to  that  issue 
that  the  point  of  order  was  directed 
which  is  debatable. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  regret  that  I  fuUy 
misinterpreted  all  the  statements  and 
speeches  made  today,  because  I  thought 
all  of  them  were  made  by  way  of  advice 
to  the  Chair. 

I  should  like  to  raise  one  more  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  said  that  after  a  given  time 
he  would  offer  his  motion  to  table.  For 
the  convenience  of  the  Senate,  would  he 
care  to  Indicate  now  at  what  point  he 
would  like  to  make  the  motion? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  it 
seems  to  me  the  issue  here  Is  quite  sim- 
ple. The  question  is  whether  It  is  proper 
to  permit  a  majority  of  the  Senate  to 
close  debate  in  determining  rules  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Congress. 

I  would  hope  that  I  could  offer  that 
motion  to  table,  and  protect  the  right  of 
Senators  to  a  reasonable  discussion  first, 
perhaps  by  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  scramble  for  time 
that  ensued  when  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  announced  his 
intention  to  move  to  table  occurred  so 
that  the  time  was  being  farmed  out,  not 

on  the  basis  of  the  question  but 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
had  yielded  the  fioor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  correct,  but 
not  imtU  we  began  to  farm  out  the  time. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  yield  time. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  aware  of  that. 
The  clock  now  says  20  minutes  of  3, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  idea 
as  to  how  long  this  discussion  is  going 
to  take.    It  may  very  well  be  that  the 
humble  offerer  of  the  point  of  order  may 
wish  to  speak  on  his  point  of  order  and 
would  not  care  to  be  "clocked  out"  when 
the  time  was  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  acted  in  very  good  faith 
and  was  trying  to  accommodate  certain 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  applaud  him 
for  what  he  attempted  to  do,  because  I 
know  his  Intent  behind  it  was  only  to 
work  out  this  issue  in  the  best  possible 
way  for  all  concerned. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  join  in  that  ap- 
plause sdso. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  recog- 
nized? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  does  not  propose  to  yield  for 
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a  motion  to  table,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, until  he  has  made  some  remarks  In 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  under- 
stands that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
has  held  that  the  Senate  is  now  pro- 
ceeding under  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
except  for  the  challenged  rule.    If  that 
be  true,  then,  upon  the  disposition  of  a 
point  of  order,  by  one  Senator,  any  other 
Senator  can  raise  a  point  of  order.    If 
we  are  operating  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  then,  when  that  point  of  order 
is  disposed  of  and  the  original  motion 
survives   that   point   of   order,   in   the 
absence  of  a  further  point  of  order  which 
any  other  Senator  may  or  may  not  offer, 
the  matter  is  then  before  the  Senate, 
because  it  is  a  motion  duly  offered  by  a 
Member   of   the   U.S.    Senate    against 
which  points  of  order  have  been  made, 
but  which  points  of  order  have  not  been 
sustained.     By  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
the  motion  is  then  subject  to  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate 

But  the  Presiding  Offlcer  has  said  that 
he  would  interpret  the  tabling  of  the 
motion  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois as  an  instruction  to  Wm  to  lay  the 
motion  of  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  before  the  Senate  for  an  im- 
mediate vote.  If  we  are  operating  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  then  that  is  a 
matter  before  the  Senate,  subject  to  the 
consideration  and  the  disposition  of  the 
Senate. 

Now,  true,  the  motion  contains  a  part, 
or  in  part  provides,  that  a  vote  shall  be 
had  at  a  certain  time.  Is  that  not  a 
matter  for  the  determination  of  the 
Senate?  Or  is,  in  the  future,  the  deter- 
mination of  one  Senator,  under  this 
bizarre  procedure,  to  decide  whether 
there  will  be  1  minute  of  debate,  2 
minutes,  1  hour,  2  hours,  or  none  at  all? 
And  is  it  for  one  Senator  and  a  Presiding 
Officer  to  say  that  only  one  Senator  can 
make  a  point  of  order,  that  only  one  point 
of  order  can  be  raised  against  a  motion 
offered  to  this  body?  Where  are  we  com- 
ing to?  Where  are  we  now?  As  the 
Presiding  Officer  has  said,  In  language 
suitable  to  this  ruling,  "the  ball  game  is 
over." 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVm.  Etoes  not  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  pending 
motion  has  two  provisions,  one  of  which 
says  that  we  shall  vote  immediately,  and 
the  other  says  we  shall  debate  for  2 
hours? 

My  question  is  this:  How  is  it  possible 
for  one  Senator  to  say  to  the  other  99 
Senators,  by  just  filing  the  motion,  that 
they  shall  vote  Immediately,  without  de- 
bate? That  is  worse  than  majority 
cloture,  is  it  not?  Is  it  not  cloture  at  the 
instance  of  a  single  Senator? 

Mr.  GORE.  By  the  term  of  the  motion 
he  offers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Which  are  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Which  is  not  to  be  de- 
bated? 

Mr.  GORE.  Nor  amended,  nor  subject 
to  other  points  of  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  cannot  be  discussed, 
is  that  not  so,  under  the  ruling? 


Mr.  GORE.  Under  the  ruling,  it  must 
be  voted  upon  immediately.  No  further 
points  of  order  are  eligible,  no  further 
consideration  may  be  given,  no  amend- 
ments heard.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  mean  that  the  parliamentai-y  ball 
game  is  over  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  is  a  hasty  decision.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise.  It  could  not  be  motivated 
by  any  imworthy  purpose.  It  is  an  ill- 
considered,  hasty  ruling. 

Just  consider  it.  Does  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  not  have  a  right  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  a  motion 
offered  by  another  Senator  in  this  body? 
The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
exercised  that  right.  He  has  exercised 
that  right.  But  the  Chair  has  ruled  that 
if  the  point  of  order  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  tabled,  then  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  does  not  have  a  right  to  make 
a  point  of  order.  Indeed,  no  Senator  has 
such  right.  We  must  vote  immediately. 
Why?  Not  because  the  Senate  has 
determined  to  do  so,  but  because  the 
Chair  has  ruled  that  if  a  point  of  order  is 
tabled,  this  means,  ipso  facto,  that  the 
resolution  is  passed  and  agreed  to,  and 
must  be  adopted  and  complied  with  im- 
mediately. 

Such  a  procedure  is  not  only  unworthy 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  it  would  be  unworthy 
of  any  high  school  debating  society. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  agree  that  this  would  be 
a  good  analogy  to  the  situation  that  is 
now  before  the  Senate:  That  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  offered  a  proposition 
declaring  a  state  of  war  against  some 
foreign  country,  and  some  other  Senator 
made  a  point  of  order  that  it  was  not 
in  order,  and  a  motion  was  made  to 
table,  and  that  motion  to  table  carried, 
then  we  would  be,  ipso  facto,  in  a  state 
of  war,  because  of  a  parliamentary  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  GORE.  With  one  condition :  That 
the  motion  was  offered  as  a  consitutional 
measure,  the  point  of  order  was  made 
with  a  constitutional  implication,  and 
the  Presiding  Officer  had  held  that  it 
was  a  constitutional  question,  and  laid 
it  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senate  would 
not  then  even  have  the  opportunity  to 
debate  the  proposition  about  the  state 
of  war? 

Mr.  GORE.  Under  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  if  that  is  a  precedent. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  amend? 

Mr.  GORE.  Nor  could  another  point 
of  order  be  made. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  A  parliamentary 
device,  then,  would  create  a  state  of  war. 
with  no  Senator  having  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  make  a  point  of  order,  or 
speak? 

Mr.  GORE.  Well.  What  are  we  doing 
here?    What  is  proposed  here? 

Mr.   TALMADGE.    Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 
Mr.     TALMADGE.    Under     such     a 
situtation,  the  Senate  would  not  even 
be  permitted  to  vote  it  down? 
Mr.  GORE.     Or  to  flebate  it. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer will  reconsider.  He  has  very  wisely, 
in  his  later  remarks,  declined  to  offer 
rulings  on  hypothetical  situations. 

The  Chair  advised  in  the  first  instance, 
however,  upon  an  hypothesis.  He  did  not 
content  himself  with  ruling  upon  the 
effect  of  the  point  of  order  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  but  he  went  further 
and  advised  the  Senate  what  his  ruling 
would  be  if  the  point  of  order  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  should  be  tabled — which  ruling 
would  be  to  have  an  immediate  vote  with- 
out further  consideraton,  without  debate, 
without  amendment,  and  denying  me 
and  an^  other  Senator  the  right  to  make 
any  oth*er  pwint  of  order. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  are  operat- 
ing under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  a  mo- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  subject  to  more 
than  one  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  presently. 

Once  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  recognized  under  this  procedure  and 
moves  to  table,  then  all  debate  has  ceased 
not  only  on  the  point  of  order,  but  also 
upon  the  merits  of  the  pending  question. 
By  any  normal  and  sensible  and  reason- 
able parliamentary  procedure,  the  failure 
of  a  point  of  order  has  no  effect  upon 
the  pending  motion.  The  pending  mo- 
tion is  before  the  Senate  de  novo,  un- 
affected by  a  point  of  order  that  has 
failed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a  brief 
question? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  explain  how  a  motion  made  by 
a  Senator,  carrying  instructions,  is  bind- 
ing upon  the  Presiding  Officer  until  that 
motion  is  agreed  to? 

Mr.  GORE.    It  Is  not  binding,  but  the 
Presiding  Officer  has  so  held,  that  it  is 
an  instruction  to  him.    I  do  not  agree 
with  that.    There  is  also  a  provision  in 
our  rules  that  the  niling  of  the  Chair 
can  be  appealed  from  and  that  appeal  is 
subject  to  debate.     Are  we  operating 
under  that  rule?    Is  that  rule  effective? 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.    Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.    Mr.  President,  does 
the  Presiding  Officer's  dilemma  not  lie 
on  the  fact  that  he  is  really  referring  to 
a  point  of  order  to  a  point  of  order  when 
the  question  of  constitutionality  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate?    Really,  a  point 
of  order  has  been  made  to  him  as  Presid- 
ing Officer,  and  then  when  one  raises  a 
point  of  order  to  a  point  of  order,  that 
is  how  we  get  into  it.    It  is  really  out  of 
order.    Is  that  not  a  fact?    It  Is  not  a 
motion  as  to  the  constitutionality,  but  it 
is  a  point  of  order  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality, and  then  when  one  raises  a 
PHJint  of  order  to  that,  he  raises  a  point 
of  order  to  a  point  of  order  which  should 
be  ruled  out  of  order  and,  when  not, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  when  tabled  that 
it  is  affirmed  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  really 
not  familiar  with  a  point  of  order  to  a 
point  of  order.  I  do  see  the  point  that 
the  able  Senator  makes,  but  under  the 
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rules  of  the  Senate— if,  indeed,  we  are 
operating  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate— a  point  of  order  Is  sxistained  or 
overruled,  or  tabled  or  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer can  submit  it  to  the  Senate.  Any 
Senator,  after  a  ruling  on  the  point  of 
order  has  been  rendered,  can  appeal  the 
ruling  on  the  point  of  order  to  the 
Senate. 

Those  are  the  only  things  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  aware 
of  that  can  happen  to  a  point  of  order. 
I  have  never  heard  of  any  way  except 
this  by  which  the  failure  of  a  point  of 
order  operates  as  an  approval  of  the 
original  proposition. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  point  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  mak- 
ing, according  to  my  understanding.  Is 
that  the  motion  to  table  the  point  of 
order,  if  agreed  to,  xmder  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  would  not  only  defeat  the  point 
of  order,  but  would  also.  Ipso  facto,  con- 
stitute an  adoption  of  the  main  Issue 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Of  the  proposal  that  we 
have  an  immediate  vote? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
That  Is  the  ruling,  or  the  proposed  rul- 
ing, of  the  Chair,  if  I  understand  the 
ruling  correctly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  the  position  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Termessee  that 
the  defeat  of  the  point  of  order  consti- 
tutes only  a  negation  of  that  issue  but 
has  no  effect  on  the  matter  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  for  10  years.  I  have 
heard  coimtless  motions  to  table  made, 
and  never  have  I  heard  that  a  defeat  of 
a  motion  to  table  constituted  anything 
but  a  rejection  of  that  motion  and  left 
pending  in  all  of  its  merits  and  demerits 
the  matter  pending  before  the  Senate. 

In  10  years  I  have  never  heard  any  in- 
terpretation of  this  type  concerning  the 
results  of  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  GORE.  Nor  have  I.  I  point  out 
to  the  Senate  one  other  bizarre  situation. 
Ordinarily  a  Senator  can  appeal  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  to  the  Senate,  but  this 
is  but  a  proposed  ruling  on  a  hypo- 
thetical question. 

This  rulhig  is  not  before  the  Senate. 
The  only  thing  before  the  Senate  Is  a 
motion  offered  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  South  Etokota  and  a  point  of  order 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  which 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  but 
the  Chair  has  volimteered  to  tell  us  what 
his  interpretation  would  be  should  the 
point  of  order  be  tabled. 

How  does  one  appeal  a  hypothetical 
ruling  of  the  Chair  to  the  Senate?  I  do 
not  know.  The  rules  do  not  provide  for 
such  a  ruling  or  for  an  appeal  therefrom. 
The  rules  of  the  Senate  provide  for  no 
such  procedure.  The  Chair  Is  well  ad- 
vised In  his  recent  discourses  to  refrain 
from  hypothetical  rulings.  I  wish  he 
had  refrained  from  this  one. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 
CXm 69— Part  1 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator,  with  me,  see  if  we  can  picture 
for  our  colleagues  the  practical  question 
Involved.  I  am  not  going  to  debate  the 
question.  The  Senator  is  doing  that  very 
well. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
cannot  hear  the  Senator,  and  the  Chair 
Is  the  subject  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Not  intentionally,  I 
might  inform  the  Chair. 

I  should  like  to  clarify,  with  the  Sen- 
ator's help,  the  factual  situation.  Many 
Senators  have  asked  me  concerning  this, 
and  perhaps  we  can  clarify  the  matter 
together. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  Chair  has  not 
ruled.  "The  Chair  has  submitted  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Senate.  Is  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator?  The  Chair  has 
not  made  a  ruling. 

We  are  not  talking  about  how  he  in- 
terprets the  matter,  but  the  Chair  has 
referred  the  motion  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  to  the  Senate. 
That  is  where  we  stand  now. 

Mr.  GORE.  To  be  precise,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  the  Chair  has  submitted  the 
point  of  order  to  the  Senate  for  its 
determination. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  does  not  call 
it  a  ruling,  and  I  will  adopt  his  reserva- 
tion. I  do  not  think  it  is  worthy  to  be 
classed  as  a  nillng. 

"The  Chair  has  advised  the  Senate  how 
he  would  rule  thereafter.  Let  me  be  as 
precise  and  exact  as  I  can  in  recalling  his 
words. 

•The  Chair  has  held  that  If  a  motion  Is 
made  to  table  the  point  of  order  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  that  motion  is  carried,  then  the 
Chair  has  advised  us  that  he  will  feel 
Instructed  by  terms  of  the  original  reso- 
lution, upon  which  the  Senate  will  not 
have  taken  any  action,  to  call  for  an  im- 
mediate vote,  and  he  further  advised  us 
that  if  someone  requests  it  and  It  is  af- 
firmed, there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 
I  believe  that  Is  an  exact  statement  of 
the  advice  and  ruling  and  submission  of 
the  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator 
agree? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 
So  that  we  can  agree  that  the  question 
now  being  debated  is  a  debatable  point 
of  order  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  That  Is  all  we  know  now.  We 
just  know  that  we  are  debating  a  de- 
batable point  of  order  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  would  agree  with 
that,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  GORE.    A  point  of  order  is  pend- 
ing now,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  been  recognized  for  the 
purpose  of  debating  that  point  of  order 
and  such  other  business  as  may  be  before 
the  Senate. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.    Of  course. 
The  next  step  will  be,  we  anticipate, 
that  a  Senator  will  rise— probably  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota — and  will 
move  to  table  the  point  of  order;  and 
upon  that  he  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  and  that  also  will  be  granted,  and 
that  would  be  the  first  vote.    Does  the 
Senator  agree? 
Mr.  GORE.    "That  could  be. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.    The  second  vote  would 


then  come.  Assuming  that  the  Chair 
does  what  the  Chair  sajrs  it  wUl  do,  the 
second  vote  will  then  come,  on  a  motion 
divided  in  two  parts — one,  the  first  part, 
saying  that  debate  shall  cease  on  the 
motion  made  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGoverh] 
to  take  up  a  rule  change. 

Mr.  GORE.  "The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  now  leaped  over  the  rights 
of  every  other  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Oh,  no,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  GORE.    Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  only  attempting  to 
catalog  for  Members 

Mr.  GORE.    The  Senator  is  catalog- 


ing, but  he  is  cataloging  with  long  strides, 
striding  over  my  rights  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. Do  I  not  have  a  right  to  make  a 
point  of  order  agsdnst  this  motion? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  "The  Chair  will  have 
the  right  to  determine  when   another 

point  of  order  is  made 

Mr.  GORE.  On  what  basis  can  the 
Chair  decide  that? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Tlie  Chair  has  that 
ix)wer  in  the  Senate  precedents  for  dec- 
ades. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  rule  gives  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  the  discretion  of  determin- 
ing whether  a  Senator  can,  when  a  Sen- 
ator can,  and  which  Senator  can  sub- 
mit a  point  of  order  against  a  pending 
motion?  I  know  of  no  such  rule  that 
the  Senator  can  cite.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  be  advised. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  shall  not  argue  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  asking  the  Sen- 
ator to  argue.  I  am  asking  why  the 
Senator  makes  that  statement;  and  if 
he  does  make  that  statement,  I  ask  where 
the  rule  is  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  is  my  xmderstanding 
of  the  precedents  of  the  Senate  that 
once  a  question  has  been  decided — ^to 
wit,  a  point  of  order— the  Chair  does  not 
have  to  entertain  another  point  of  order 
exactly  upon  the  same  ground.  "That 
is  all  I  am  saying.  '  I  am  saying  nothing 
else. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  nar- 
rowed the  proposition,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve his  position  will  hold  water  even 
there.  I  take  it  the  Senator  means  to 
say  that  the  Chair  would  not  entertain 
the  resubmission  of  the  same  point  of 
order  in  the  identical  terms. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  "This  is  a  general  point 
of  order.  I  only  have  the  Record  to  go 
by.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  has  made  the  point  of  order 
that  the  motion  is  not  in  order.  When 
that  question  is  decided,  I  assume  that, 
under  the  usage  of  the  Senate,  that  will 
be  the  end  of  that  question.  If  the  Sen- 
ator has  some  other  question  raised  in 
a  point  of  order,  of  course  every  Senator 
is  not  denied  that  privilege.  A  Senator 
can  raise  any  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  are  advised,  however, 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  that  he  will  feel 
instructed,  after  one  vote  to  table  one 
point  of  order  is  carried,  to  lay  imme- 
diately before  the  Senate,  for  an  im- 
mediate vote,  the  original  proposition, 
which  would  deny  me  the  right  to  make 
another  point  of  order,  perhaps  from 
a  different  point  of  view,  which  would 
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deny  me  the  right  to  discuss  It.  to  con- 
sider it,  to  offer  an  amendment  to  It. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
leaped  over  all  these  rights  of  every 
Other  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  WUl  the  Senator 
from  New  York  answer  the  proposition 
Just  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 

IICSSCC? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  shall  answer  that 
prcrtMsition.  because  I  assume 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Because  I  assimie  tnat, 
as  we  Interpret  the  law,  the  "general- 
includes  all  the  specifics:  and  as  this  was 
a  complete  point  of  order,  it  would  raise 
every  conceivable  question.  The  Sena- 
tor made  the  point  of  order  that  it  was 
out  of  order,  which  leaves  it  open  for 
any  conceivable  point  in  the  book. 

I  assume  that  there  would  be  a  right 
to  assume,  therefore,  that  having  dealt 
with  the  whole  ball  of  wax.  it  would 
be  inappropriate  to  divide  it  into  85. 
100.  or  196  separate  parts.  This  is  a 
general  point  of  order  that  it  is  out  of 
order.  That  will  have  been  tabled.  That 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  logical  end 

of  the  question.  ..._,,_     t 

I  am  not  attempting  to  be  tricky.    I 

shall  argue  on  my  own  time 
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Mr.  GORE.  Before  the  Senator  goes 
further,  he  raises  an  assumption  that 
because  one  Senator  makes  what  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  describes 
as  a  general  point  of  order,  this  settles 
all  points  of  order,  no  matter  how  spe- 
cious the  proposition  may  be  In  the  mind 
of  another  Senator,  no  matter  how 
faulty  it  may  be  tn  the  minds  of  other 
Senators.  ,   ^      ^     . 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  just 
held  that  he  believes  It  Is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  once  a  general  point  of 
order  has  been  overruled,  invalidated,  no 
other  point  of  order  can  be  made.  I  do 
not  believe  that  that  position  is  tenable; 
but  even  if  it  were  tenable,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  did  not  make  a  gen- 
eral point  of  order.  He  made  a  iwlnt 
of  order  with  respect  to  the  Constitution 
and  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  the 
amendment.  Other  points  of  order  can 
be  made,  from  other  standpoints. 
1  yield  further.  ,_^  ' 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  May  I  Just  tell  the  Sen- 
ator my  purpose,  and  what  I  think  Is  the 
purpose  for  us  all? 

I  am  attempting  to  trace  what  seems 
to  be  the  procedure  required,  so  that 
Senators  may  be  advised  as  to  the  re- 
spective factual  stages  involved,  because 
there  seems  to  have  been  great  confu- 
sion about  this.  I  was  attempting,  for 
myself  and  other  Senators,  to  see  that 
we  all  tmderstand  how  many  votes  are 
likely  and  what  each  vote  will  attempt 
to  decide. 

I  submit  this  thought  to  the  Senator: 
We  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  motion 
to  table.  There  will  be  a  vote  on  that. 
Assuming  that  it  Is  tabled,  there  will 
then  be  two  votes  on  the  basic  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  which 
would  then  be  held  in  order— to  wit,  one 
to  close  debate  and  the  other  to  allow  2 
hours  to  debate  his  original  motion,  upon 
which  will  come  closing  debate — to  wit, 
the  motion  to  take  up.  That  would  be 
three   votes.    The   fourth   vote   would 


come  on  the  motion  to  take  up.  In  each 
of  those  four  votes,  as  I  understand,  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  must  vote  affirm- 
atively. 

That  is  all  I  submit  to  the  Senator. 
Does  that  not  represent  quite  a  deliberate 
determination  by  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  to  what  it  wishes  to  do  in  this 
situation?  Pour  separate  votes  are 
needed  before  actually  taking  up  any 
amendment  to  rule  XXH.  and  I  am  sure 
that  each  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 
Would  that  not  be  a  deliberate  judgment 
by  the  Senate,  rather  than  by  one  Sen- 
ator? That  is  the  question  I  ask  the 
Senator.  ^        .    ,  , 

Mr.  GORE.  If  this  procedure  is  fol- 
lowed and  every  other  Senator  is  denied 
his  rights,  all  intervening  rights  and  re- 
sponsibiUty.  it  would  mean  that  one  Sen- 
ator, by  terms  of  a  resolution  which  he, 
himself,  has  offered,  and  which  he  had  a 
right  to  offer,  has.  through  the  holding  of 
the  Chair,  a  point  of  order,  and  a  motion 
to  table  a  point  of  order,  succeeded  in 
making  the  terms  of  his  motion  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

This  is  not  in  accordEOice  with  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  The  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl  through  a  parlia- 
mentary interrogation  established  with 
the  Presiding  Officer  that  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  other  than  the  rule  here  chal- 
lenged, are  in  effect.  One  of  those  rules 
of  the  Senate,  therefore,  now  in  effect 
permits  me  to  address  the  Senate.  An- 
other rule  of  the  Senate  now  in  effect 
provides  that  such  matters  as  this  can  by 
motion  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  Is  that  to  be 
denied  to  any  Senator? 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  the  motion,  but 
another  Senator  may.  Do  we  deny  him 
the  right,  which  he  has  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  by  this  contrived  proce- 
dure, to  make  such  a  motion?  The  rules 
of  the  Senate  provide  that  a  Senator  has 
such  a  right.  .^     ^    _.„ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President.  wiU 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    What  about  the  right 
to  amend  the  original  motion? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  rules  of  the  Senate 
under  which  we  are  operating,  according 
to  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  elicited  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  provide  that  Senators 
can  be  recognized  to  offer  an  amendment, 
or  to  table  a  proposed  amendment;  and 
that  Senators  may  be  recognized  to  de- 
bate those  amendments. 

It  is  over  all  these  rights  that  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Mew  York  has  leapt. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  dismiss  or 
destroy  the  rights  of  Senators  and  the 
responsibilities  of  Senators  so  cavalierly. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  just  a  moment 
and  then  I  shall  be  finished. 

Mr.  GJORE.  I  yl«ld  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  beheve  we  have  estab- 
lished what  I  think  does  enlighten  the 
Senate,  to  wit:  The  timetable,  the  num- 
ber of  votes,  and  so  forth.  As  to  the 
merits,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
making  an  eloquent  speech.  I  have  been 
listening  to  his  speech.    I  shall  make  my 


speech  on  this  subject.  I  wished  to  es- 
tablish the  factual  situation  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  we  have  done  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
nize that  a  number  of  able  men  have 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  this  time- 
table and  this  parliamentary  scheme. 
Some  of  the  statements  seem  to  have 
been  well  prepared  in  advance.  I  do  not 
criticize  anyone  for  that. 

We  had  a  great  former  colleague  tn  the 
Senate,  the  late  Senator  Bob  Kerr,  who 
made  an  enlightening  statement  here  one 
day  when  he  said:  "I  am  against  any 
combine  I  am  not  in  on." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  not  many  Sena- 
tors were  in  on  this  combine  chartering 
this  bizarre  parliamentary  procedure  by 
which  the  contents  of  a  motion  offered 
by  one  Senator  becomes  by  tabling  mo- 
tion, ipso  facto,  an  action  of  the  Senate 
on  the  original  proposition. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  Senator  from  New  York  to  listen 
to  my  question. 

Is  it  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  under  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  the  right  of  any  Senator  to  sub- 
sequently offer  a  motion  to  table  or  to 
offer  an  amendment,  or  to  offer  a  motion 
to  table  an  amendment  will  be  barred? 
Mr.  GKDRE.    If  I  correctly  understand 
the  advice  of  the  Presiding  Officer  as  to 
what  he  would  interpret,  before  we  act, 
our  action  to  mean,  then  he  would  be 
prepared,     following     the     instructions 
which  he  said  he  will  take,  not  from  the 
Senate,  but  from  the  contents  of  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  jimior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI.  to  im- 
mediately call  for  a  vote  on  the  motion. 
Did  the  Senator  from  Ohio  understand 

that? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator  take 
the  position  that  the  right  to  discuss  an 
amendment  that  might  be  offered  subse- 
quently will  also  be  barred? 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  understand  the  ad- 
vice we  are  given  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  vote  we  are  to  take,  it  would  mean 
that  no  amendment  would  be  in  order, 
nor  considered,  nor  entertained,  nor 
would  any  Senator  be  recognized,  nor 
would  any  Senator  have  any  right  but  to 
vote  immediately. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  JavttsI  wheUi- 
er  he  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Termessee. 

Mr   JAVITS.    No  right  to  amend  of 
any  kind  or  character  will  be  denied  on 
the  merits  of  the  proposal,  because  this  is 
a  motion  to  take  up.     The  fourth  vote 
may  result  in  a  vote  to  take  up.    Then. 
the  measure  which  the  Senator  wants 
taken  up  is  open  to  full  amendment,  and 
before  the  motion  to  take  up  is  voted  on. 
the  other  motions,  in  order  of  prefererice, 
provided  in  the  rules,  may  be  made  inW£ 
2  hours.    Nobody's  right  is  denied.    The 
only  thing  is  that  the  proceeding  is  lim- 
ited to  2  hours.  .  , 
Mr.  GORE.    I  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York.     He  is  making  what 
would  be  a  helpful  addendum  to  the  ad- 
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vice  of  the  Chair,  except  the  advice  of  the 
Chair  was  not  in  accord  with  it. 

The  Chair  advised  us  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate votes  to  table  the  point  of  order  sub- 
mitted by  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN] ,  although  no  point  to  table 
has  yet  been  made — this  Is  how  hypo- 
thetical the  situation  is;  the  motion  to 
table  has  not  yet  been  made,  but  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  advises  if  somebody  makes 
a  motion  to  table  and  that  motion  pre- 
vails— then  he  will  interpret  that  as  in- 
structions to  him  and  the  Senate  to  vote 
immediately  on  the  resolution,  including 
the  terms  of  the  resolution.  I  think  I 
have  correctly  stated  the  advice  of  the 
Chair. 

This  procedure  is  untenable.   The  Sen- 
ate cannot  accept  it.    By  this  unusual 
procedure,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee cannot  even  appeal  this  ruling  to 
the  Senate.    It  is  not  a  ruling  yet.    It  is 
advice  upon  what  the  Presiding  Officer 
says  he  would  interpret  an  action  of  the 
Senate  on  a  motion  that  is  not  yet  made. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield 
Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVEN.     I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
if  such  a  ruling  as  that  would  not  be 
tantamount  to  a  ruling  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  rules  which  permit  other 
Senators  to  move  to  table  the  McGovern 
motion,  or  rules  of  the  Senate  which  per- 
mit any  Senator  to  commit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  for 
consideration,   or  rules  of  the  Senate 
which  authorize  any  Senator  to  offer  a 
substitute  for  it,  or  rules  of  the  Senate 
which  permit  any  Senator  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  it,  or  rules  of  the  Senate 
which  permit  any  Senator  to  move  to 
postpone  further  consideration  either  to 
a  time  certain  or  an  indefinite  time,  would 
absolutely  be  nullified? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  other  words,  in  the 
words  of  the  Presiding  Officer  "the  ball 
game  would  be  over." 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  ball  game  would  be 
over  without  anybody  except  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  ever  being  allowed  to  come  to 
bat  or  throw  a  ball. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  ob- 
servation in  that  regard? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  has 
suggested  several  times  that  what  we 
are  proposing  here  is  a  procedure 
whereby  one  Senator  shall  dictate  to 
the  Senate  what  it  is  going  to  do.  That 
is  not  proposed  at  all. 

We  are  proposing  a  sequence  of  three 
rollcall  votes,  each  one  of  which  will 
be  decided  by  majority  vote  of  the  en- 
tire Senate.  One  Senator  cannot  re- 
solve this  at  all.  If  100  Senators  are 
here,  it  will  take  51  Senators  to  approve 
any  one  of  the  three  possible  steps  that 
will  come  before  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  observe  that  neither 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  nor  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  nor  anyone 
else,  will  carry  this  motion  with  his 
vote  alone.  It  takes  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  act  on  this  procedure.  Thus, 
what  we  are  really  talking  about  Is 
whether  a  majority  of  the  Senate  should 
have  the  right  to  exercise  its  will  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress  to 
determine  its  rules. 


No  one  Is  questioning  any  of  the  other 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  We  are 
simply  suggesting,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  when,  at  the  start  of  a  Con- 
gress, a  majority  of  the  Senate  so  de- 
sires, it  should  have  a  procedure  where- 
by it  can  set  or  modify  the  rules. 
There  is  no  way  any  part  of  that  can 
be  accomplished  except  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  able  and 
distinguished  colleague,  for  whom  I  have 
exceedingly  high  regard  and  with  whom 
I  think  I  have  voted  about  98  percent 
of  the  time.  He  has  said  that  I  have 
strained  to  interpr'^t  this  as  giving  the 
right  of  one  Senator  to  determine  the 
course  of  action  of  the  Senate. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senator  that  one 
provision  of  the  motion  which  he  and 
he  alone  has  offered  Is  that  we  shall 
have  an  immediate  vote. 

I  had  no  part  in  determining  that. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  no  part 
in  determining  that.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  might  have  some  views  which 
he  would  wish  to  express  based  upon 
his  responsibiUty  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  as  a  Member 
Of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  in  a  moment.  The 
Senator  has  made  a  helpful  statement 
and  I  want  to  analyze  it. 

By  the  terms  of  the  resolution  which 
he  has  proposed,  there  would  be  a  certain 
result,  in  consequence  of  certain  stipu- 
lated votes  by  the  Senate,  but  the  Sen- 
ator himself  provides  in  the  motion  the 
rules  by  which  his  motion  will  be  consid- 
ered. He  does  not  leave  to  me  any  dis- 
cretion. He  does  not  leave  to  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  any  effect.  He  provides  In 
his  motion  that  there  shall  be  an  imme- 
diate vote. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  does  not  mean 
to  exercise  any  tyrannical  parliamentary 
procedure.  He  is  about  as  democratic  a 
Senator  as  anyone  can  come  by.  But, 
nevertheless,  there  it  is.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Let  me  say  one 
thing 

Mr,  GORE.    Is  this  not  true? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  accept  the 
Senator's  Interpretation  of  it.  I  do  ac- 
cept his  good  faith. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  It  not  provide  that 
there  shall  be  an  immediate  vote? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  but  let  me 
say 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  what  other  Sen- 
ators determine  that  exempt  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  by  the  terms  of  his 
motion?  

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  has 
the  same  right  he  has  on  any  other  mo- 
tloa  to  vote  against  it.  If  he  disapproves 
of  its  terms. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  my  right  as  a  Senator 
to  be  limited  merely  to  vote  for  or  against 
a  proposition  which  another  Senator 
wishes  to  submit  at  any  time  he  wishes 
to  submit  it  and  have  a  vote  at  any  time 
he  wishes  me  to  vote?  There  Is  some- 
thing other  than  the  responsibility  of  a 
Senator  to  say  "yea"  or  "r\ay."  It  seans 
to  me  there  might  be  a  few  miunbling 
thoughts  that  I  would  want  to  utter. 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  shield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  On  this  one  point,  in  an- 
swer to  the  Senator's  question,  we  do 
have  a  procedure  by  which  one  Senator 
can  compel  all  Senators  to  vote  inunedl- 
ately,  and  that  is  on  a  motion  to  table 
anything.  Thus,  this  is  not  strange.  It 
is  not  a  monster.  I  have  had,  as  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  had, 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  rules 
should  not  go  into  this  matter  of  tabling 
and  its  process,  because  I  have  personally 
been  the  victim,  I  think,  of  injustice,  on 
account  of  it,  as  the  Senator  feels  that  he 
has  in  substantive  matters,  on  a  nimiber 
of  occasions,  of  which  I  am  well  aware. 
But  this  is  not  a  strange,  new  kind  of 
procedure.  I  will  develop  these  thoughts 
on  my  own  time,  and  I  shall  not  Interrupt 
the  Senator  again,  but  we  know  that 
Senators  call  upon  a  motion  to  table  im- 
mediately to  decide  an  issue  without 
debate. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  rules  provide  for  a 
motion  to  table.  I  have  expressed  the 
view  on  the  Senate  floor  that  this  is  the 
most  tjrrannical  parliamentary  device 
available  to  the  leadership  or  to  any 
other  Senator.  Fortunately,  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  alsle-7-and  I 
hope  they  will  pay  heed  to  this — ^have 
been  restrained  in  their  use  of  the  mo- 
tion to  table.  In  other  parliamentary 
procedures,  the  "previous  question"  has 
the  same  effect.  But  the  procedure  here 
proposed  is  not  provided  for  in  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  This  is  an  interjection  by 
which,  through  the  motion  of  one  Sena- 
tor and  the  advice  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, we  are  advised  In  advance  that  if 
we  vote  a  certain  way.  it  will  mean  that 
every  other  Senator  will  be  denied  the 
right  to  make  a  point  of  order,  to  discuss 
a  proposition  or  to  offer  an  amendment 
before  there  is  an  immediate  vote. 

This  is  imusual.  It  would  be  destruc- 
tive of  the  deliberate  quality  of  debate 
and  consideration  in  the  Senate.  It  must 
not  be  permitted. 

I  had  not  intended  to  take  any  part 
in  debate  on  this  controversy,  but  I  love 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  love  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. This  is  the  beginning  of  my  29th 
year  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
I  have  great  respective  for  it.  I  have 
been  disturbed  to  see  the  growth  of  the 
executive  brsmch  and  the  seemingly 
comparable  diminution  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

I  am  happy  to  see  some  evidence — 
last  year,  for  Instance,  in  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
other  committees — ^that  they  are  once 
again  asserting  the  coequal  status  of 
the  legislative  branch. 

Our  system  of  government  will  be  best 
served  by  a  strong.  Independent,  eind  co- 
equal legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. That  is  not  particularly  Involved 
here.  The  executive,  of  course,  is  not. 
but  here  is  a  clever  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure which  a  few  enthusiastic  men 
have  contrived — for  good  purposes,  I  ac- 
knowledge— ^but  I  think  that  they  con- 
trive a  little  too  sharply.  They  Ignore 
the  rights  of  other  Senators,  the  respon- 
sibilities of  other  Senators,  and  the  pru- 
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^      dence  of  deUberate  consideration  of  pro- 
posals of  all  Senators  submitted  to  the 

Senate.  ,^     ^     „■,  tv,„ 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr  AJAjOTT.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  my  founding  a  question  or  two 
based  upon  his  colloquy  a  few  moments 
ago  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York?  I  read  from  the  motion 
which  has  been  filed  with  the  clerk: 

I  move  that  debate  upon  the  pending  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  6  be  brought  to  a  cloee  In  the 
foUowlng  manner 


And  then  he  sets  it  up . 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  made  very  well  the  point  that 
amendments  are  forbidden  under  the 
niling  of  the  Chair.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor would  agree  with  me  that,  once  the 
moUon  to  lay  on  the  table  has  been 
made,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  or 
any  other  Senator,  to  amend  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  we  bring  this  to  a  close, 
because  we  would  have  to  vote  imme- 
diately upon  the  whole  procedure,  unless 
it  were  divided  into  two  parts  at  the  re- 
quest of  one  Senator.  Is  that  not  true? 
Mr  GORE.  I  think  it  is  true.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  true.  I  cannot  (x>n- 
ceive  that  the  Senate  will  put  its  foot 
into  this  trap. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  feel  personally  it  is 
true  that,  under  the  ruling  made  by  the 
Chair,  for  example,  if  in  this  particular 
copy  there  were  6  hours  of  debate— and 
that  has  been  stricken  out  and  2  hours 
placed  in  its  stead— if  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  desired  to  make  It  6  hours 
under  the  rule,  once  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  were  made,  no  amendment 
could  be  offered. 

Then  I  would  like  to  propound  a  ques- 
tion also  about  a  situation  in  which  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  should  pre- 
vail    Two  hours  of  debate  are  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  and  our  dls- 
tingxxished  majority  leader.    The  state- 
ment was  made  by  our  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  that  already  requests  are 
coming  in  for  time.    From  a  practical 
situaUon.  can  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee tell  me  a  practical  way  that  any 
Senator  could  offer  an  amendment  dur- 
ing those  2  hours  and  have  a  reasonable 
time  to  discuss  that  amendment? 

Mr  GORE.  This  proposed  procedure 
would  be  a  stricture  that  would  nullify 
careful  consideration. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  I  may  pursue  this  in- 
quiry! the  point  of  It  is  that  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  about  amendments 
Is  not  a  facetious  one,  nor  should  it  be 
lightly  taken.  It  Is  an  actual  one  which 
deprives  any  Senator  of  the  opportunity 
to  amend  and  in  the  other  instance  de- 
prives a  Senator  of  the  opportunity  to 
amend  by  reason  of  the  practicalities  of 
the  situation. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  also  denies  the  right 
to  make  other  points  of  order  or  a  mo- 
tion for  referral  or  jxjstponement. 

Let  me  remind  the  distinguished  Pre- 
siding Officer,  for  whom  I  have  warm  af- 
fection—if I  have  been  sharp  in  my  com- 
ments I  regret  It  and  I  apologize— that 
the  UJB.  Constitution  is  not  restricted  In 
its  application  to  this  one  Issue  before 


the  Senate.  If  one  can  make  that  con- 
stitutional reference  on  one  issue,  he  can 
make  it  on  another.  If  one  Senator  can 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  proposed  motion,  then 
every  other  Senator  would  have  that 
right.  If  every  other  Senator  has  that 
right,  let  me  conjure  a  proposition  that 

might  occur.  .      ^  t 

Suppose,  after  this  precedent  is  set,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  rescind  the  Tonkin  Bay 
resolution  on  the  ground  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  interpreted  it  as  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  and  therefore 
since  this  was  a  constitutional  procediu-e, 
I  proposed  to  rescind  the  Tonkin  Bay 
resolution,  and  provided  in  my  motion 
that  it  come  to  an  immediate  vote,  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
or  the  Junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota made  a  point  of  order  that  my  mo- 
tion was  not  in  accord  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  another  Senator  moved  to  table 
his  point  of  order,  and  it  was  tabled,  and 
then  there  was  an  immediate  vote,  would 
not  this  precedent  and  procedure  to  re- 
scind the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution  be  on 
all  fours?  That  is  a  cjuestion  or  motion 
of  constitutional  reference. 

Here  is  a  point  of  order  which  the 
Presiding  Officer  submits  to  the  Senate. 
A  Senator  moves  to  table  the  point  of 
order.  It  Is  tabled.  Ipso  facto,  the  Sen- 
ate has  finished  its  consideration  of  my 
motion  to  repeal  the  Tonkin  Bay  reso- 
lution.   We  vote  immediately. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  raises  a 
most  significant  and  serious  possibility, 
which  Is  not  altogether  any  longer  a 
hypothetical  situation.  We  have  Mem- 
bers in  our  body  who  feel  that  way  about 
the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution.  One  of  them 
might  do  precisely  what  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  suggested.  A  Sena- 
tor might  raise  a  point  of  order.  We 
would  go  through  the  same  process. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  inter- 
rogated the  Chair,  thinking  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  decision,  which  dis- 
turbs the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  which 
says  that  the  Chair  Is  bound  by  the  In- 
structions of  the  Senator's  resolution. 
This  is  the  situation  the  Chair  is  faced 
with  if  a  Member  of  the  Senate  continues 
to  offer  a  resolution  and  a  Senator  makes 
that  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  candidly  said  he  was  telling 
us  what  the  consequences  were  and  that 
he  did  not  want  us  to  be  In  the  dark. 
It  was  not  necessarily  a  ruling.    It  was 
simply  an  explanation.    He  was  trying 
to  tell  us  about  the  consequences  of  the 
events  before  us.    It  seems  to  me  those 
consequences  are  more  cataclysmic  and 
more  catastrophic  thsui  this  whole  de- 
bate about  majority  rule  with  respect  to 
the  rules,  because  the  whole  rule  book 
could  be  kicked   out  by   any   Senator 
merely  by  writing  a  resolution,  coming 
before  the  Vice  President  or  the  Presid- 
ing Officer,  and  his  saying,  "I  am  sorry. 
It  looks  cockeyed  to  me.  but  it  Is  In  the 
resolution.    I  can  do  nothing  about  It." 
Mr.  GORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Let  me  trace  theie  steps.    After  this 
procedure    becomes    a    precedent— and 
God  forbid  that  it  does— assume  that  I 
offer  a  resolution  tomorrow  reciting  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Sen- 


ate and  the  House  to  declare  war,  and 
propose  to  rescind  the  Tonkin  Bay  reso- 
lution on  the  ground  that  the  declara- 
tion of  war  is  the  constitutional  func- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  erroneously  interpreted  the 
Tonkin  Bay  resolution  as  tantamoimt  to 
a  declaration  of  war.  In  my  resolution 
I  propose  to  move  that  there  shall  be 
an  immediate  vote  and  such  other  condi- 
tions as  I  may  decide  to  provide  in  the 
resolution. 

Then  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  makes  a  point  of  order  against  It, 
and  the  Presiding  Officer  advises  that  he 
is  going  to  submit  that  point  of  order, 
since  it  relates  to  a  constitutional  pro- 
cedure or  question  or  issue,  to  the  Sen- 
ate, subject  to  a  majority  vote,  and  he 
further  advises  that  some  Senator  can 
make  a  motion  to  table,  and  that  if  some 
Senator  does  make  a  motion  to  table  that 
point   of   order,   which   motion   is   not 
debatable,  and  the  Senate  tables  the 
point  of  order,  then  he  will  feel  in- 
structed by  terms  of  the  motion  I  have 
made  or  the  resolution  I  have  offered  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  for  immediate  vote, 
not  subject  to  amendment,  not  subject 
to  further  point  of  order,  not  subject  to 
debate,  upon  the  rescission  of  the  Tonkin 
Bay  resolution. 
Now,  is  that  not  on  all  fours  with  this? 
Mr.  MUNDT.    It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  has  struck  a  very  significant 
point  there,  and  I  see  no  difference,  be- 
cause it  is  the  constitutionality  of  the 
situation  which  is  in  harmony  between 
the  Senator's  hypothetical  case  and  the 
one  we  have  before  us.    Both  deal  with 
the  constitutional  question,  and  the  se- 
quence of  events  which  the  Senator  has 
anticipated    and    speculated    about    is 
precisely  the  sequence  of  events  which 
have  occurred  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  we  are  advised  of 
this  procedure  with  respect  to  a  motion 
to  table  that  is  not  even  now  pending, 
that  has  not  been  made. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  right.  And  we 
have  no  appeal  from  this  recital  by  the 
Chair  of  the  consequences  which  would 
eventuate.  We  have  no  means  by  which 
to  register  our  displeasure  except  by  vot- 
ing on  a  tabling  resolution  of  a  point  of 
order  not  directly  related  to  the  thing  we 
are  particularly  complaining  about. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  appeal  from 
such  a  ruling  of  the  Chair,  if  it  were  a 
ruling.  It  is  not  a  ruling.  It  Is  an  ad- 
vice of  what  the  Presiding  Officer  will 
interpret  the  vote  to  mean,  if  we  have 
such  a  vote,  if  some  Senator  makes  a 
motion  to  table,  and  if  that  motion  is 
pftrrifid 

Mr.  President,  I  have  felt  rather 
strongly  about  the  matter,  as  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  development  of  this  bizarre 
parliamentary  scheme,  and  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  views  with  some  vigor  to 
exercising  what  I  consider  to  be  my  re- 
sponsibility. I  do  not  wish  to  detam 
the  Senate  further.  I  hope  that  there 
Is  a  way  through  which  the  Senate  can 
avoid  the  very  grave  damage  whicn 
would  flow  from  the  establishment  or 
such  a  precedent. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Harris  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  a  wees 
ago  yesterday  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
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gress.  In  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, proceeded  to  meet  and  to  organize. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  as  has 
been  the  case  since  the  founding  of  this 
Republic,  proceeded,  on  its  opening  day, 
to  consider  and  dispose  of  the  problem 
of  the  adoption  of  rules  of  procedure  un- 
der which  its  Members  would  operate 
during  the  90th  Congress.  A  resolution 
was  offered  and  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  approve  as  rules  for 
the  90th  Congress  the  rules  as  they  ap- 
plied in  the  89th.  An  amendment  was 
subsequently  offered  and  adopted.  The 
resolution,  as  amended,  then  became  the 
rules  of  procedure  under  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  dispose  of 
public  business  during  the  next  2  years. 

From  whence  did  the  power  come,  Mr. 
President,  which  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  exercised  that 
timely  responsibility?  It  came,  clearly, 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  under  that  clause  which  says: 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of 
Its  Proceedings,  punish  Its  Members  for  dis- 
orderly Behavior,  and,  with  the  Concurrence 
of  two  thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

We  read  that  clause,  Incidentally,  Mr. 
President,  with  a  second  clause  in  the 
Constitution  that  "a  majority  of  each — 
House — shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  does  not  differentiate  between 
the  two  Houses  of  the  legislative  branch 
as  to  the  mode,  maimer,  or  procedure 
by  which  their  rules  will  be  adopted.  It 
has  been  put  forth  by  some  in  this  debate 
that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body, 
and  that  therefore  the  clear  language  of 
the  Constitution  should  not  apply  In  the 
same  fashion  as  it  does  on  the  other  side. 

I  do  not  rise  to  debate  whether  the 
Senate  Is  a  continuing  body.  I  think 
perhaps  in  some  Instances  it  may  well 
be.  There  are  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  the 
adoption  of  rules,  it  should  be  crystal 
clear  to  all  Senators  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  treats  each 
House  of  the  Congress  precisely  in  the 
same  fashion,  and  authorizes  a  majority 
of  a  quorum  to  determine  what  rules 
shall  guide  each  House  during  each  new 
Congress. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Senate,  in  the 
few  years  that  I  have  been  honored  to 
be  a  Member  here,  has  never  adopted 
rules.  It  is  true  that  upon  occasion, 
some  amendments  have  finally  been 
adopted.  But  rules  of  the  Senate  have 
not  been  adopted  In  the  last  15  years, 
by  the  U.S.  Senate,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  new  Congress  nor  Indeed  at  any 
other  time. 

I  think,  therefore.  It  should  be  ap- 
parent that  the  rules  under  which  we 
operate  this  year  and  have  operated  in 
prior  sessions  follow  the  theory  of  ac- 
quiescence— that  because  the  Senate  has 
done  nothing,  the  rules  of  the  preceding 
Senate  come  along  and  operate  as  a  basis 
on  which  procedures  shall  be  determined 
In  the  next. 

Indeed,  10  years  ago  the  Senate  saw  fit 
to  indicate  that  specifically  In  Its  rules 
and,  by  an  amendment  provided.  In  rule 
XXxn,  section  2: 


The  Rules  of  the  Senate  sbaU  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  In  these 
rules. 

That  Is  an  attempt,  and  I  believe  It 
constitutes  an  imconstitutlonal  attempt, 
to  deny  to  the  Members  of  a  new  Con- 
gress the  right  to  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional authority  to  adopt  such  rules  of 
procedure  as  they  themselves  may  deter- 
mine. 

So  when  some  of  my  fellow  Senators 
talk  about  breaching,  violating,  and 
breEdcing  the  American  Constitution,  I 
say,  Mr.  President,  it  is  all  the  other  way 
around.  For  some  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber believe  that  the  public  welfare  would 
be  advanced  if  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  permitted,  at  the  opening  of 
each  new  Congress,  to  determine  what 
rules  of  procedures  should  be  adopted. 
That  is  the  reason  these  resolutions  have 
been  introduced  and  motions  have  been 
made. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  Senate  had  been  faced  with  this 
kind  of  debate.  I  am  pleased,  on  this 
occasion,  Mr.  President,  to  recall  the 
views  EUid  comments  which  were  made  by 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
in  1957 — my  fellow  Californian  and  my 
friend,  Richard  Nixon — which  I  shall 
read  to  the  Senate.  I  hoped  that  the 
Vice  President  would  be  here,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  helpful  for  all  of  us  to 
recall  just  a  few  of  the  sentences  which 
Vice  President  Nixon  laid  down  with 
great  clarity — and  with  great  respect  for 
the  Constitution.  I  think  that  it  might 
be  helpful  in  this  debate  if  I  do  so  at  this 
point. 

This  Is  in  volume  103,  part  1,  pages 
178-179  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
It  reads: 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  while 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  have  been  continued 
from  one  Congress  to  another,  the  right  of 
a  current  majority  of  the  Senate  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Congress  to  adopt  its 
own  rules,  stMnming  as  It  does  from  the 
Constitution  Itself,  cannot  be  restricted  or 
Umlted  by  rules  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  In  a  previous  Congress. 

Any  provision  of  Senate  rules  adopted  In 
a  previous  Congress  which  has  the  expressed 
or  practical  effect  of  denying  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  In  a  new  Congress  the  right  to 
adopt  the  rules  under  which  It  desires  to 
proceed  Is,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  un- 
constitutional. It  Is  also  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  that  section  3  of  rule  22  in  practice 
has  such  an  effect. 

The  Chair  emphasizes  that  this  Is  only  his 
own  opinion,  because  under  Senate  prece- 
dents, a  question  of  constitutionality  can 
only  be  decided  by  the  Senate  itself,  and  not 
by  the  Chair. 

(At  this  point,  the  Vice  President  as- 
sumed the  chair.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  reading  the  com- 
ments of  former  Vice  President  Nixon, 
your  predecessor,  Mr.  President,  once 
removed.    I  continue  to  read: 

At  the  beginning  of  a  session  In  a  newly 
elected  Congress,  the  Senate  can  Indicate  Its 
will  in  regard  to  Its  rules  In  one  of  three 
ways: 

First.  It  can  proceed  to  conduct  its  busi- 
ness under  the  Senate  rules  which  were  in 
effect  in  the  previous  Congress  and  thereby 
indicate  by  acquiescence  that  those  rules 
continue  in  effect.  This  has  been  the  prac- 
tice in  the  past. 


Second.  It  can  vote  negatively  when  a 
motion  is  made  to  adopt  new  rules  and  by 
such  action  Indicate  approval  of  the  previous 
rules. 

Third.  It  can  vote  affirmatively  to  proceed 
with  the  adoption  of  new  nUee. 

Permit  me  to  observe  parenthetically 
that  the  situation  is  precisely  the  same 
today  as  It  was  when  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  this  in  1957. 

Turning  to  the  parliamentary  situation  in 
which  the  Senate  now  finds  Itself.  IX  the 
motion  to  table  should  prevaU,  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  by  such  action  woiUd  have  indi- 
cated its  approval  of  the  previous  rules  of  the 
Senate,  and  those  rules  would  be  binding  on 
the  Senate  for  the  remainder  of  this  Congress 
unless  subsequently  changed  under  those 
rules. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  shall  faU.  the  Senate  can  pro- 
ceed with  the  adoption  of  rules  under  what- 
ever procedures  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
approves. 

In  summsu'y,  until  the  Senate  at  the  initia- 
tion of  a  new  Congress  expresses  its  wlU 
otherwise,  the  rules  in  effect  in  the  previous 
Congress  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  remain 
in  effect,  with  the  exception  that  the  Senate 
should  not  be  bound  by  any  provision  in 
those  previous  rules  which  denies  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  to  exercise  Its  con- 
stitutional right  to  make  its  own  rules. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  question — which  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  and  which  ought  not  to 
be  considered  In  a  partisan  mahner — to 
listen  to  the  words  of  one  who  had  a  re- 
sponsibility to  give  to  the  Senate  his 
views  a  decade  ago.  I  ask  them  to  listen 
to  a  courageous  statement  by  an  able 
lawyer  and  a  dedicated  American. 

It  was  said  earlier  today  by  the  able 
majority  leader  that  the  proposed  action 
to  these  changes  in  the  Senate  rules  may 
Imply  a  danger  that  minorities  In  the 
Senate  might  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves. 

*"  It  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  lays  down  clearly  the  right 
of  a  majority  of  a  quorum  of  elected 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  adopt 
rules. 

It  is  on  that  basis  and  that  basis  alone 
that  the  motion  has  been  made. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  talk  about  this 
2 -hour  request  that  Is  Involved  on  the 
merits. 

The  Senate  would  purport  to  change 
one  part  of  the  prior  Senate  rules.  I 
look  at  It  hi  this  way.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  completely 
within  his  constitutional  rights  in  mov- 
ing now  that  this  debate  come  to  a  con- 
clusion and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
dispose  of  the  resolution  which  he  has 
offered,  subject  to  all  Its  rules  which  are 
not  In  controversy  today.  That  means 
every  rule  of  the  Senate  acquiesced  In 
now,  apparently,  except  this  one  rule, 
ruleXXn. 

I  believe  further  that  the  Senator  Is 
completely  correct  In  susklng  the  Senate 
to  determine  the  constitutionality  of  the 
motion  which  is  pending. 

I  believe  also  that  It  Is  In  complete 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  after 
that  a  vote  be  taken  immediately  to  take 
up  the  question  whether  we  want  to 
amend,  offer  substitutes  for  the  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  rule  xxn,  or  vote 
up  or  down  the  resolution  that  has  been 
Introduced  by  the  two  distlngiiished  Sen' 
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ators,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McQovraw]  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  MoRXOif]. 

In  the  interest  of  giving  more  time 
than  the  last  several  days  has  provided, 
the  Senator  has  seen  fit  to  suggest  that 
there  be  an  additional  2  hours  allowed. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  this  in  the  in- 
terest of  orderly  procedure.  That  is  the 
basis  upon  which  I  am  delighted  to  ac- 
cept that  part  of  the  argmnent  that  has 
been  made. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is  a 
simple,  fundamental,  and  elemental  one. 
Does  the  Senate  have  the  right  to  adopt 
rules  of  procedure? 

That  is  the  question  before  the  Senate, 
and  that  is  the  only  question. 

It  has  been  said  here  this  afternoon  by 
one  of  my  friends  that  Senators  would 
be  able  to  twist  and  turn  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  right  into  some  kind  of  an 
ugly  Jungle  for  Senate  moderates  who 
would  cause  chaos  and  near  anarchy 
here  in  the  Senate. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  suppose, 
that  this  year  or  next  year  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate — if  they 
are  so  venal  and  the  Presiding  OfBcer 
goes  along  with  them — could  ruthlessly 
shimt  aside  every  other  Senator. 

The  argiunent  was  made  earlier  that 
that  is  not  the  basis  upon  which  parlia- 
mentary rulings  have  been  made. 

In  all  that  I  have  said,  I  have  not  com- 
mented upon  the  need  for  the  Senate  to 
exercise  its  authority  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  debate  may  be  termi- 
nated in  the  public  interest. 

If  we  proceed  with  it,  I  can  repeat 
what  the  Presiding  Officer  and  most  of 
my  colleagues — no  matter  how  long  or 
how  short  a  time  they  have  served — un- 
derstand. In  this  nuclear  era  of  modem 
living  imlimited,  unrestricted,  xmrelated. 
irrelevant  talkathons  designed  only  to 
prevent  a  majority  of  the  Senate  from 
discharging  its  responsibility  on  what- 
ever important  business  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  are  a  crippling  anachro- 
nism. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  a  con- 
stitutional responsibility  as  the  House 
has  under  precisely  the  same  constitu- 
tional language,  and  to  proceed  now  to 
determine  that  it  is  a  duty,  as  well  as  a 
constitutional  opportunity,  to  proceed  to 
terminate  this  debate  and  to  adopt  rules 
In  accordance  with  whatever  provision 
the  Senate  finally  decides  upon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
state  the  views  that  I  have  developed  as 
a  result  of  this  interesting  debate  this 
afternoon  and  the  views  that  I  held  prior 
thereto  as  well.  I  rise  to  support,  ih  es- 
sence, the  very  clear  statement  that  was 
just  made  by  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.KucHEL]. 

I  think  we  ought  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  constitutional  question  is  as  he 
put  it.  Under  the  Constitution  the  Sen- 
ate, by  the  majority  of  a  quonmi,  has  the 
constitutional  power  and,  I  happen  to 
think,  the  duty  also  to  adopt  its  rules  of 
procedure. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  what 
the  Senate  has  said  or  the  action  it  has 
taken  in  times  gone  by.  whether  in  con- 
nection with  rule  XXXn  or  any  other 


rule.  Any  rule  that  It  adopted  which 
would  seek  to  modify  a  constitutional 
provision  would,  as  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia pointed  out,  have  no  constitu- 
tional standing.  It  does  not  constitute  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  major  premise  from  which  I  argue 
on  this  point  is  that  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion the  Senate  has  the  power  to  do  ex- 
actly what  it  is  proposed  that  we  do  here 
this  afternoon. 

My  next  point  is  that,  bearing  out  what 
the  Senator  from  California  said,  we  all 
know,  and  can  take  judicial  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  that  the  only  rule  in  con- 
troversy before  us  this  afternoon  is  rule 
XXQ. 

This  whole  parlisanentary  movement  is 
a  movement  to  change  rule  Xxn.  I  do 
not  know  in  what  way  it  is  going  to  be 
finally  determined.  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  else  in  the  Senate  knows. 

We  have  the  McGrOvem  proposal  for  a 
three-fifths  vote  to  end  debate.  We  have 
the  Kuchel  proposal  for  a  majority  vote 
to  end  debate. 

One  listening  to  thl«  debate  would  be 
inclined  to  think  that  at  least  some  of 
our  colleagues  believe  that  the  substan- 
tive issue  before  us  this  afternoon  is  not 
subject  to  amendment.  The  substantive 
issue  relates  to  the  contents  of  a  new 
rxile  xxn  if,  as,  and  when  such  a  new 
rule  becomes  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate. 

I   wish   to   emphaslue  that   when  we 
finally  get  to  the  point  of  adopting  a 
new  rule,  if  we  decide  to  pass  a  new  rule 
for  ending  debate  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session  of  Congress,  we  will  replace  the 
old  rule  XXII.    I  do  not  know  what  its 
provisions  will  be.  In  my  J  udgment,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  pr<iposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  that  prevents 
us  from  adopting  any  iiile  XXII  that  we 
wish  to  adopt,  or  reedopting  the  rule 
xxn  that  past  Senates  have  adopted. 
Therefore,  I  believe  we  have  to  sep- 
arate the  issue  as  to  the  substantive  leg- 
islation that  eventually  will— at  least,  I 
hope  so — arise  in  this  debate  for  action 
and  the  steps  of  procedure  by  which  we 
will  get  to  the  point  ol  considering  a  new 
rule  xxn.    We  are  not  yet  at  the  point 
of    considering    substantive    legislation 
providing  for  a  new  rule  XXn.    Where 
we  are,  as  I  see  it,  is  on  notice  by  Sen- 
ator McGovERN  of  South  Dakota  that  he 
will  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  point  of 
order  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN]  as  to  the  constitutional 
point  raised  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.    A  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  Ettrksen  point  of  order  will  be  the 
first  vote.    When  th»t  motion  is  made, 
the  Presiding  Officer  will  be  in  a  position 
in  which  he  has  to  put  that  motion  to  a 
vote  without  debate.    I  repeat  that  will 
be  the  first  vote. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could  have 
made  it  any  clearer  than  the  Presiding 
Officer  has  made  it.  I  have  followed 
what  the  Presiding  Officer  has  said  all 
afternoon  in  regard  to  the  parliamen- 
tary Issues  raised  in  this  debate,  and  I 
believe  that  he  has  acted  clearly  within 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  him  as  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  this  body.  In  my 
view  he  has  been  correct  in  his  rulings 
and  eminently  fair  in  performing  his 
duties  as  the  Senate's  presiding  officer 
under  the  Constitution. 


I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California,  the  minority  whip, 
that  I  also  completely  agree  with  the  rul- 
ing of  former  Vice  President  Nixon  on 
the  constitutional  power  and  right  of  the 
Senate  to  adopt  rules  of  procedure  at 
the  beginning  of  a  Congress.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  again  Inserted 
the  rulings  of  Vice  President  Nixon  in  the 
Record.  I  have  taken  that  position  ever 
since  Vice  President  Nixon  issued  the  rul- 
ing. Vice  President  Nixon  made  the 
major  point,  that  after  all,  it  is  a  con- 
stitutional right  and  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  to  adopt  its  own  rules  at  the  be- 
girmlng  of  a  session  of  Congress,  if  it 
wishes.  The  Senate  can  adopt  rules  at 
any  time,  if  it  wishes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  argument  before  yielding,  because 
my  argument  cannot  be  imderstood  im- 
less  one  understands  the  procedural  and 
parliamentary  steps  through  which  I 
think  the  Senate  must  now  proceed  to 
take  before  it  can  untangle  the  parlia- 
mentary barbwire  that  has  been 
stretched  across  the  path  of  orderly  pro- 
cedure in  the  Senate. 

I  agree  that  the  ruling  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  completely  soimd  con- 
stitutionally and  procedurally. 

Let  us  assume — ^I  am  speaking  hypo- 
thetically  now — that  the  motion  to  lay 
the  point  of  order  on  the  table  is  adopted. 
Let  us  assume  that  first.  Then  what 
will  be  the  parliamentary  situation  be- 
fore the  Senate?  The  Chair  will  then 
put  the  motion  to  close  debate.  That  Is 
the  next  step  in  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  That  will 
result  in  the  second  vote.  Listen  to  the 
motion: 

I  move  that  debate  upon  the  pending  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
Res.  6  be  brought  to  a  close  In  the  following 
manner:  The  Chair  shaU  Immediately  put 
this  motion  to  the  Senate  for  a  yea  and  na; 
vote  and,  upon  adoption  thereof  by  a  major- 
ity of  those  present  and  voting,  with  a 
quorum  present,  there  shall  be  two  hours  of 
debate  upon  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  Bea.  6. 

In  other  words  the  second  vote  will  be 
on  the  motion  to  close  debate.  It  is  not 
imtil  after  that  vote  on  the  motion  to 
close  debate  that  the  provision  in  Sena- 
tor McGovERN's  motion  for  a  2-hour 
debate  on  the  motion  to  take  up  Senate 
Resolution  6  comes  into  play.  The  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  6  when  voted  upon 
after  2  hours  of  debate  will  be  the 
third  vote.  However,  let  us  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  three  votes  which  I 
have  described  are  all  procedural  votes. 
None  of  them  involves  a  vote  on  the 
substantive   provisions   of    a   new   rule 

xxn. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  legislative 
substance  yet,  at  all,  as  far  as  the  wording 
or  contents  of  a  new  rule  XXn  is  con- 
cerned. 

We  will  not  have  come  to  the  substan- 
tive issue  at  all  until  after  the  third 
vote.  The  motion  simply  says  in  effect 
that  after  all  the  debate  that  has  oc- 
curred this  past  week  and  today  there 
shall  then  be  2  hours  of  debate  on  the 
motion  as  to  whether  or  not  we  will 
proceed  to  take  up  Senate  Resolution  6. 
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Let  us  assume — ^hypothetically,  again — 
that  the  Senate  passes  the  motion  and 
proceeds  to  consider  Senate  Resolution  6. 
Then  the  substantive  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  a  cloture 
rule  by  a  three-fifths  vote  will  be  before 
the  Senate  for  the  first  time.   It  can  be 
amended.    It  is  subject  to  no  limitation. 
The  Senate  can  amend  it.    The  Senate 
can  adopt  a  substitute.    The  Senate  can 
recommit  it  or  do  anything  else  with  the 
Senate  Resolution  6  which  the  proce- 
dures of  the  Senate  permit.   As  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  said,  this  is 
permissible  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  which  we  have  acquiesced,  be- 
cause at  this  point  In  the  debate  the 
only  rule  we  seek  to  change  is  rule  XXH. 
Where  are  any  Senator's  rights  being 
lost?     How  has   amy  Senator  lost  any 
rights?     I  know  of  none.    Therefore  I 
reject  all  the  false  alarm  arguments  I 
have  heard  the  past  several  hours  to  the 
effect  that  the  proposed  procedures  in 
Senator  McGovern's  motion  will  bum 
up  Senators'  parliamentary  rights.   Such 
contentions  are  not  sound. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK    Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

"Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  what 
amendments  I  shall  support,  once  we  get 
to  the  consideration  of  the  substance  of 
Senate  Resolution  6  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  say  this, 
and  then  I  shall  yield.  Let  us  face  it 
We  know  the  basic  question  which  con- 
fronts us  at  this  time.  It  is,  shall  we 
continue  with  a  rule  XXn,  in  this  crit- 
ical era  of  the  Republic's  history,  which 
permits  a  minority  of  Members  in  the 
Senate  to  substitute  thonselves  for  a 
controlling  majority.  That  is  the  issue. 
Shall  we  have  majority  or  minority  rule 
in  the  Senate  when  it  comes  to  passing 
legislation? 

With  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  world 
and  in  our  country,  we  cannot,  as  Sena- 
tors, justify  continuing  a  rule  that  per- 
mits a  willful  minority  in  the  Senate 
to  block  the  welfare  of  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  their  minority  sights.  Our 
system  of  checks  and  balances  gives  to 
the  minority  adequate  protection  of  their 
legitimate  rights.  They  should  not  have 
the  right  to  dictate  the  nonpassage  of 
Iwdslation  which  is  desired  by  the  ma- 
jority. Senators  know  that  on  all  the 
antifilibuster  resolutions  I  have  offered 
since  my  first  one  hi  1946, 1  have  always 
Insisted  that  there  not  only  be  adequate 
time  but  also  liberal  time  for  debate  in 
order  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity as  it  tries  to  change  itself  into  a  ma- 
jority. But  I  have  opposed,  ever  since  I 
took  my  oath  hi  1945,  a  rule  XXH  by 
which  a  small  group  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  can  impose  their  will  against  the 
public  interest,  as  seen  by  the  majority. 

What  are  the  checks  on  the  majority? 
They  will  be  the  checks  that  we  wlU  put 
into  any  new  rule  and  In  addition  they 
are  the  checks  of  the  Constitution  Itself 
as  well  as  the  many  checks  within  the 
legislative  processes  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress. 

There  is  no  monolithic  majority  In  the 
Senate.  All  afternoon  I  have  heard  a 
majority  spoken  of  sis  though  It  were  a 
monolithic,  fixed,  number  of  specific  in- 
dividuals. One  of  the  striking  features 
that  characterizes  the  Senate  is  its  flu- 


idity. There  is  no  monolithic  majority 
in  the  Senate.  We  vary  among  our 
groupings  from  Issue  to  issue,  almost 
mhaute  by  minute,  in  the  Senate.  We 
all  know  that  whatever  new  rule  XXn 
we  may  adopt  there  will  be  checks 
written  into  it  that  will  protect  the  right 
of  the  minority  to  adequate  time  for  de- 
bate. But  it  should  not  give  the  mi- 
nority license  to  exploit  the  public  in- 
terest by  preventing  the  majority  the 
right  to  come  to  a  vote  on  the  issue.  Any 
pending  piece  of  legislation  should  have 
to  come  to  a  final  vote  within  a  fair  and 
reasonable  time  for  debate  whether  the 
minority  likes  it  or  does  not  like  it. 

Some  of  my  colleagues,  whom  I  respect 
very  much,  but  with  whom  I  disagree, 
have  wanted  unlimited  debate,  with  no 
checks  upon  it,  so  long  as  their  physiques 
can  hold  out,  in  order  to  prevent  a  vote 
from  ever  behig  held  on  a  legislative 
issue  not  to  their  liking.  What  they  want 
is  no  vote  at  all  on  an  issue  at  any  time. 
They  believe  the  Senate  should  not  be 
allowed  to  vote  if  they  can  muster  the 
power  to  filibuster  a  bill  to  death.  That 
is  the  kind  of  filibuster  that  should  be 
run  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon, once  and  for  all.  That  is  the  sub- 
stantive issue  that  will  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  if  we  finally  reach  the 
point  in  this  debate  of  voting  hi  favor  of 
taking  up  a  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  Senate  Resolution  6. 

What  other  checks  do  we  have  in  our 
system  of  Government  to  protect  a  mi- 
nority from  what  may  be  at  times  a  mis- 
taken majority  ?   With  regard  to  the  sub- 
stantive legislation  that  wUl  be  passed, 
under  the  rules,  there  is  the  check  of  the 
other  body.   The  House  may  defeat  a  bill 
favored  by  the  Senate  or  amend  it.  If  the 
House  passes  a  somewhat  different  bill 
then  there  is  the  check  of  the  Senate- 
House  conferences.    There  is  the  check 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
his  veto  power.    That  is  the  check-and- 
balance  system  that  the  Constitutional 
Fathers  set  up  when  they  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution.   They  did  not  write  hi  it  a  rule 
XXn  that  subjects  the  Senate  to  minor- 
ity rule.     They  did  not  write  into  the 
Constitution  a  rule  that  would  enable  a 
minority  to  prevent  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity to  operate.    When  the  Constitutional 
Fathers  wanted  anythhig  other  than  a 
majority  rule  to  prevail  in  the  operation 
of  the  Congress  they  specifically  spelled 
out  the  percentage  of  vote  that  was  re- 
quired for  adoption.    Thus  more  than  a 
majority  vote  is  spelled  out  for  overriding 
a  President's  veto  or  for  amending  the 
Constitution.    That  is  what  our  Consti- 
tutional Fathers  did.    They  provided  in 
the  Constitution  itself  the  vote  ratio, 
varying  from  a  majority  vote  rule  in 
every  instance  in  which  more  than  a 
majority  was  to  be  required.    The  clear 
Intent  of  the  Constitutional  Fathers  was 
that  hi  all  other  cases  the  will  of  a  simple 
majority  vote  would  be  the  law  of  the 
land.    In  determining  Senate  procedure 
a  simple  majority  should  have  the  right 
to  adopt  a  cloture  rule  requiring  a  three- 
fifth  vote  or  any  other  for  ending  debate. 
I  do  not  share  the  view  that  the  steps 
provided  for  by  the  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota — ^they  are  not 
necessarily  the  steps  that  I  would  have 
provided — are  in  some  way  stripping  me 


of  some  precious  procedural  right.  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  defense  of  legitimate 
procedural  rights  in  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  accept  the  view  that  a  mi- 
nority should  have  a  procedural  right  to 
choke  to  death  by  a  filibuster  the  right  of 
a  majority  to  govern. 

I  think  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  provides  reasonable  steps 
leading  to  a  final  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  6  on  its  merits.  My  rights 
and  those  of  every  other  Senator  are 
fully  protected  when  we  finally  adopt— as 
I  hope  we  will — his  motion  to  proceed 
with  the  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
Senate  Resolution  6.  As  I  have  said  Sen- 
ate Resolution  6  will  then  be  open  to 
amendment.  I  shall  have  proposals  of 
my  own  to  make  for  amendments  to  the 
substantive  issues  raised  by  Senate  Reso- 
lution 6.  We  ought  to  get  on  with  reach- 
ing that  substantive  point.  That  is  why 
I  wanted  to  make  known  my  views  now 
and  to  explain  my  reasons  for  disagree- 
ing with  the  speeches  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Senate  this  afternoon  in  op- 
position to  the  procedure  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 

GOVERN  ] . 

Before  I  jrield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark!  ,  I  wish  to 
commend  both  Senator  McGovern  and 
Senator  Clark  for  their  leswlership  in  this 
historic  debate  seeking  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate carry  out  It's  constitutional  rights 
and  responsibilities  in  adopting  rules  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  session  of  the 
Congress. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Peim- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGov- 
ern], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  so  ably  expressed  my  views 
on  this  subject  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
participate  at  this  time  in  the  debate,  in 
the  hope  that  we  can  quickly  come  to 
a  vote  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  three 
Senators  for  their  brilliant  presentation. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     The  Senator  from 
Oregon  made  the  statement  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  be  vested  with  all 
rights    they    ordinarily    have    to    offer 
amendments,  motions  to  refer  to  com- 
mittee, and  other  procedural  operations. 
Is  there  any  limitation  on  the  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  that 
will  be  available  to  make  those  motions 
and  for  other  procedural  operations? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  depends  on  what 
procedure  is  adopted  for  procedure  of 
debate  on  substantive  issues:  that  will 
be  provided  in  a  new  rule  XXH  which 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  statement  was 
made  that  all  of  these  things  wUl  have 
to  be  done  in  2  hours. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  at  all.  That  is  the 
burden  of  my  argument.  The  2-hour 
provision  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
stantive Issue  after  it  is  decided  to  take 
up  the  McGovem  proposal.  The  Mc- 
Govern proposal  is  subject  to  all  amend- 
ments, and  to  all  the  procedures,  which 
the  Senator  from  California  referred  to 
as  existing  rules  we  have  adopted  by  ac- 
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quiescence.    ITtie  only  rule  under  chal- 
lenge Is  rule  xxn. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  rules  will  be 
applicable  to  the  procedural  steps  that 
might  be  proposed  by  Members  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  going  to  be  up 
to  the  majority. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  about  rules 
that  now  exist  In  the  control  of  the  op- 
eration? 

Mr.  MORSE.  All  rules  other  than  rule 
y  XII  will  be  enforced. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then.  It  Is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  that  the  ruling  which 
supposedly  was  made  Is  that  there  will 
be  a  situation  where  the  ball  game  Is 
over  except  that  Senators  may  talk  for  2 
hours  after  the  Issues  have  been  decided 
by  the  vote  that  will  now  be  taken  on 
the  matter  that  is  pending  before  us. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  most  respectively  say 
that  I  do  not  speak  for  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, but  I  interpret  him.  I  most  re- 
spectively point  out  when  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent made  those  comments  in  his  ruling 
he  was  not  talking  about  the  situation 
before  the  Senate  if,  as,  and  when  the 
Senate  votes  to  take  up  the  substantive 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  there  be  any 
limitation  of  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  would  be  up  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  I  understand  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, all  of  the  rules  which  heretofore 
have  been  applicable  will  continue  In  ex- 
istence except  those  which  might  be 
changed  by  the  Senate. 

Ii4r.  MORSE.  And  except  rule  Xxn, 
because  that  Is  the  one  under  challenge. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I,  as  does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  feel 
that  Senators  have  well  and  fully  dis- 
cussed this  issue.  I  shall  not  burden 
the  Senate  long  with  my  exposition.  I, 
too,  love  the  Senate,  as  does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  I  am  concerned  about 
making  it  an  effective  instrument,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MobseI  sug- 
gested. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  Senate  In 
proper  balance  with  the  executive.  It 
is  important  to  keep  Congress  in  proper 
balance  with  the  executive  as  a  check 
and  balance.  In  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  it  is  important  because  we 
believe  so  deeply  in  the  Importance  of 
the  Senate  as  a  coequal  branch  of  gov- 
ernment that  we  want  to  make  it  more 
effective. 

I  agree  also  that  the  exposition  of 
the  situation  presented  some  10  years 
ago  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  han- 
dled by  Vice  President  Nixon  is  accurate 
and  complete.  Nothing  should  be  per- 
mitted to  prevent  the  Senate  by  a  major- 
ity vote  from  amending  its  rules  or 
adopting  any  rules  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress — ^nothing.  Neither  a 
precedent,  nor  a  provision  of  previous 
rules,  nor  anjrthlng  else  should  do  that, 
and  I  include  the  precedent  which  says 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
ordinarily  present  to  the  Senate  con- 
stitutional questions  for  decision  even 
that  all-important  "precedents,"  if  its 
observance  will  mean  the  stultification 
of   the   majority  of   the  Senate  from 


adopting  new  rules  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session.  What  the  Vice  President 
has  done  is  more  gentle  than  what  was 
suggested  by  Vice  President  Nixon  10 
years  ago.  I  do  not  mean  to  criticize  the 
Vice  President.  It  is  in  accord  with,  his 
general  attitude  of  accommodation  and 
reasonableness. 

But  the  steel  is  still  there,  and  rightly 
so.  The  President  of  tlie  Senate  could, 
in  my  judgment,  have  rifled  on  this  ques- 
tion himself.  Of  course,  the  effect  of 
that  would  be  that  under  ovir  processes 
of  an  appeal  and  a  motion  to  table  the 
appeal,  the  motion  would  have  been  de- 
cided without  the  delay  that  those  who 
would  change  the  rules  seek.  He  decided 
to  be  more  moderate  and  to  afford  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  It.  The  effect  is 
actually  the  same  under  the  way  he  is 
going  to  regard  a  vote  on  the  tabUng 
motion.  Mr.  President,  It  is  utterly  right 
that  it  should  be  so. 

All  the  talk  of  bad  precedent  or  de- 
struction of  the  Senate  is  poppycock. 
The  only  precedent  established  here  will 
be  a  precedent  for  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session  to  change  its  rules  or  to 
adopt  the  old  ones,  if  it  so  desires.  Mr. 
President,  for  a  majority  to  have  that 
right  unfettered  by  a  minority,  is  a  ne- 

With  respect  to  these  crocodile  tears 
that  I  see  being  flooded  around  the 
Chamber  in  connection  with  the  2- 
hour  limitation,  and  the  crushing  of  the 
minority  by  the  majority  in  connection 
with  right  to  speak,  I  have  not  heard  any- 
body who  wanted  to  talk  being  shut  off 
yet.  The  normal  way  to  get  the  right 
to  speak  is  to  ask  for  it.  The  Senate  will 
always  accommodate  a  Member  who 
wants  to  speak.  Is  that  not  so,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
Mr.  CASE.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Record  show  that  response.  If  those  who 
oppose  this  change  wanted  a  longer 
time — if  they  wanted  a  week,  or  if  they 
wanted  a  month — every  Senator  knows 
and  the  country  know«  they  could  have 
it  by  suggesting  that  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  would  permit  the  Senate  to 
vote.  Let  them  not  canplaln  that  they, 
or  any  Senator,  or  the  majority,  or  the 
minority  of  the  Senate  is  being  deprived 
of  any  sacred  right. 

Mr.  President,  the  sole  precedent  that 
will  be  established  will  not  be  to  destroy 
the  rules,  so  that  the  majority  can  over- 
ride the  minority  at  any  time,  but  only 
the  single  right  of  the  majority  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Congress  to  adopt  rules 
and  prevent  the  minority — the  willful 
minority — firom  acting  to  stultify  that 
right.  The  sooner  we  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem  in  terms  of  its  actual  con- 
sequences, the  sooner  we  will  see  it 
cleau-ly. 

I  suggest  that  the  Vice  President  well 
could  have  ruled  that  the  previous  ques- 
tion would  be  in  order  for  this  purpose, 
and  then  this  motion  to  allow  2  hours 
of  debate  would  have  been  fully  In  order. 
But  we  do  not  have  to  go  into  that.  If 
a  minority  wants  more  time,  or  if  the 
Senator  from  lUinolB  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
wants  more  time,  they  can  have  it.  He 
knows  it.  If  he  wants  more  time  he  has 
only  to  ask  for  it. 
The  same  reason  is  given  for  opposing 


a  clumge  in  the  rules.  Mr.  President, 
let  us  not  confuse  the  issue.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  provision  of  the  rules 
which  provides  that  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  shall  require  a  two-thirds  vote  un- 
der a  day's  notice,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  might  be  impaired.  It  would  not 
be  Impaired.  The  only  thing  that  would 
be  changed  here  is  the  right  of  the  mi- 
nority at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress  to 
prevent  a  majority  from  acting  to  amend 
the  rules. 

This  is  the  only  thing  that  would  be 
changed.  It  would  not  be  impressive  or 
Important  in  Itself,  because  it  is  a  right 
not  dependent  upon  precedent,  but  a 
right  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Today,  the  Senate, 
by  majority  vote,  should  exercise  that 
right,  and  exercise  it  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSE2^.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  speak  now? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Whatever  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  wish  to  do  is  all  right 
with  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  take  a  moment,  I  have  been  seek- 
ing to  ascertain  who  still  wished  to  take 
time  under  the  point  of  order.  It  ap- 
pears that  nearly  every  Senator  has 
spoken.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
would  take  up  the  cudgels  on  his  side, 
and  I  would  take  equal  time.  That 
would  take  us  up  to  5  o'clock,  which 
would  mean  approximately  15  minutes  to 
a  side. 

I  have  suggested — and  this,  I  think, 
has  the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota — that  per- 
haps we  could  begin  a  quorum  call  and 
then  rescind  the  call,  but  at  least  get 
Senators  started  in  this  direction.  It 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  warning 
that  a  vote  is  about  to  ensue,  and  at  5 
o'clock  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  make  his  motion  to 
table  and  we  would  then  be  ready  for  a 
vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  make  that  as  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  make  that  a  unani- 
mous-consent request.  Including  the  call- 
ing of  a  quorum  now,  before  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  begins. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  time  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  is  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Ending  at  5  o'clock 
pjn.? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Chah:. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  recall,  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  provided  for  rec- 
ognition of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate 
for  the  purpose  of  making  his  motion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  a  quorum  call  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  the  names  of  Senators. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  was  for  a  5  o'clock 
vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Parliamentarian  informs  the 
Chair  that  this  was  done  previous  to 
the  quorum  call.  This  is  on  a  resolu- 
tion. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  to  be  recognized  after  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J  I.  Who  requested  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  quorum? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   A  quorum  call  is  not  required 

Mr.  RUSSET  ill.  Since  when,  Mr. 
President?  Is  there  not  something  in 
the  rules  about  having  a  quorum  call 
before  we  have  a 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  rules  require  a  quorum  call 
previous  to  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  set  an  hour  to  vote  on  bills 
and  joint  resolutions.  The  Senate  is 
considering  a  resolution. 

Mr.  RUSSEIjL.  Is  it  because  this  is 
a  very  exceptional  procedure  that  no 
rules  apply?  We  do  not  have  to  have 
a  quorum  call,  or  anything  else? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa^  pro  tem- 
pore. We  are  abiding  by  Senate  rules. 
The  Senate  rules  require  a  quorum  call 
only  on  joint  resolutions  and  bills. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  bUls.  In  other 
words,  we  can  have  any  procedure  we 
desire  on  this  type  of  resolution? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Except  that  we  had 
a  quorum  call.    I  requested  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve. 
in  order  to  understand  the  situation 
which  faces  us,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  2  sections,  one  in  a  rule  and 
the  other  in  the  Constitution. 
CXm 60— Part  1 


The  rule  is  rule  XXXn,  not  rule 
xxn.    It  is  rule  xxxn. 

Section  2  of  rule  xxxn  states,  in 
part: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  sbaU  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  In  these 
rules. 

That  Is  the  rule.    We  adopted  It. 

The  Constitution  says  that  each  House 
may  determine  the  rules  of  its  own  pro- 
cedure. 

These  are  the  two  horns  of  the  dl- 
lenmia  upon  which  we  have  been  caught 
for  years,  and  never  in  my  experience  in 
this  Chamber,  which  is  now  11  years,  or 
in  the  experience  of  much  older  Mem- 
bers, going  back  to  1917,  when  a  rule  of 
this  character  was  first  adopted,  has  the 
Senate  been  able  to  get  Itself  away  from 
being  impaled  upon  the  horns  of  this 
dilemma. 

Some  very  strong  things  have  hap- 
pened in  the  nsune  of  this  particular  di- 
lemma. For  example,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  has  said  we  have 
had  "biermial  convulsions."  Indeed  we 
have.  Why  not.  If  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate permit  us  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  not  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  each  body 
of  Congress  and  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States  as  the  Constitution  provides,  but 
because  the  rules  of  the  Senate  say  so? 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  not 
only  in  this  respect  but  in  the  passage 
of  laws.  The  fact  is  that  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  pass  a  bill  without  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
So  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  relates  to  approving  treaties  or 
overriding  vetoes  in  the  Senate  applies 
in  fact  to  all  pieces  of  legislation  in  the 
Senate.  Everybody  recognizes  that, 
and  it  is  a  fact. 

I  have  not  been  a  party  to  the  pro- 
cedure outlined  today  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  this  to  the  world,  not- 
withstanding what  has  been  said  here. 
This  is  his  procedure.  It  Is  not  mine. 
As  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  that  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota   [Mr.  Mc- 

GrOVERN] . 

It  is  the  Vice  President's  procedure. 
He  has  given  the  Senate  an  opportunity, 
in  a  very  astute  maimer — ^though  I 
would  have  preferred,  like  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
to  have  him  rule  in  accordance  with  the 
advisory  opinion  of  Vice  President 
Nixon;  and  I  emphasize  that  it  was  an 
advisory  opinion  only,  because  it  was 
never  passed  on  by  the  Senate — to  get 
out  from  luider  an  Impossible  situation. 
He  has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  de- 
bate. On  the  other  hand,  he  has  given 
the  majority  the  right  to  reach  a  deci- 
sion at  last.  That  fact  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked  this  afternoon. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  the  right  to  be 
heard.  It  is  a  different  thing  when  the 
right  to  be  heard  is  abused  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vetoing  bills.  The  Constitution 
never  gave  us  that  right.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  have  been  subjected 
to  that  abuse  for  years. 

The  Vice  President  has  not  ruled.  He 
has  exercised  his  right  under  rule  XX 


to  submit  the  question,  of  whether  this 
particular  motion  is  or  is  not  in  order, 
to  the  Senate.  He  is  not  questioning  the 
validity  of  any  Senate  rule,  not  even  this 
one,  but  the  point  of  order  is  being  raised 
on  a  constitutional  point.  He  is  submit- 
tmg  that  question  to  the  Senate.  He  Is 
saying  that  heretofore  when  it  has  been 
submitted,  the  result  as  obtained  by  Sen- 
ate vote  has  been  meaiUngless  because 
the  Presiding  Officer  has  been  unwilling 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Senate.  He 
has  said:  "I  am  the  Vice  President.  I 
will  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Senate." 

That  was  the  whole  difference  between 
Vice  President  Nixon  and  Vice  President 
Johnson.  Vice  President  Johnson  passed 
exactly  on  the  same  situation.  He  sub- 
mitted the  same  question  to  the  Senate, 
in  general  terms,  but  he  said  that  ques- 
tion is  open  to  debate.  He  said,  "I  can- 
not be  boimd  by  anything  except  the 
substantive  vote;  nothtog  else." 

So  the  Senate  doubled  back  on  itself 
and  a  filibuster  began  on  the  question 
of  amending  the  rules. 

Vice  President  Nixon,  on  the  other 
hand,  said.  "I  am  not  an  empty  vessel. 
I  am  the  Vice  President,  and  if  the  Sen- 
ate indicates  to  me  clearly  its  will,  I 
will  carry  it  out." 
That  is  the  whole  difference. 
The  big  thing  is  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  made  clear,  in  response  to  ta- 
quiries  by  the  majority  leader,  that  he  Is 
following  the  precedents,  he  is  following 
the  decision  of  the  Senate,  and  he  will 
be  bound  by  it.  He  is  not  saying,  "Go 
ahead,  I  am  nothing  except  an  instru- 
ment of  the  Senate."  Iiistead,  he  ad- 
vises us:  "I  will  not  remain  silent  and 
turn  the  question  back  to  the  Senate 
and  leave  us  where  we  were  in  the  first 
place." 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  historic 
bresJcthrough.  I  think  we  have  cut  the 
Gordlan  knot.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senate  will  do,  but  I  think  a  historic 
decision  has  been  made.  We  are  going 
to  be  put  on  our  own  feet  for  the  first 
time. 

Let  me  deal  very  briefly  with  the  ar- 
guments made  against  adopting  this 
course.  The  argument  has  been  made 
that  voices  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  stilled.  The  argument  has 
been  made  that  no  motion  will  be  pos- 
sible, that  no  Eunendment  will  be  pos- 
sible. The  argument  does  not  stand  up. 
When  there  is  a  cloture  vote  of  two- 
thirds,  yes.  Members  are  stilled  in  their 
voices.  So  what?  I  think  even  Sena- 
tor Walsh  back  in  1917  said  that  it  must 
end  some  time. 

The  only  reason  why  we  have  not  been 
able  to  invoke  the  Constitution  In 
amending  the  rules  has  been  that  we 
have  always  been  tangled  up  in  our  own 
feet  until  the  procedure  now  before  us, 
which  involves  a  motion  to  take  up.  A 
motion  to  take  up  is  covered  on  page  253 
of  the  book  on  Senate  Procedure,  writ- 
ten by  our  august  Parliamentarians, 
Charles  L.  Watkins  and  Floyd  M.  Rid- 
dlck.  which  clearly  states  that  a  motion 
to  take  up  is  not  subject  to  amendment. 
The  other  point  made  is  on  whether 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  Is  a  conthiuing  body 
or  not,  because  in  some  ways  it  is  and 
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for  some  purposes  it  Is  not.  For  exam- 
ple. I  refer  to  the  possession  of  papera. 
We  have  Just  reorganized  our  commit- 
tees. That  hardly  shows  it  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing body.  So  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  a  definite,  conclusive  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  is  a  continuing  body.  I 
do  not  think  that  question  can  be  finally 
decided.  But  the  question  whether  we 
have  the  power  to  proceed  as  the  Con- 
stitution permits  us  to  proceed  we  can 
decide,  and  that  question  has  been  laid 
before  us  by  the  procedures  the  present 
Vice  President  has  provided. 

We  have  been  frustrated  for  years 
from  proceeding  upon  our  constitutional 
rights.  Just  think,  if  members  of  the 
opposition  were  to  argue  that  a  rule  of 
the  Senate  was  adopted  in  1789,  which 
rule  of  the  Senate  amended  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution so  that  we  could  not  pass  any 
bill  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  instead 
of  a  majority  vote,  and  that  we  cannot 
change  that  rule  because  it  was  adopted 
in  1789.  In  effect  what  they  are  arguing 
now  is  that  because  in  1789  the  Senate 
said  it  required  two-thirds,  it  must  still 
be  two-thirds.  It  must  be  that  way  in- 
definitely. It  miist  be  that  way  for  our 
descendants,  whoever  they  may  be,  until 
Lord  knows  when.  That  is  the  argiunent 
they  make,  that  we  are  paralyzed,  that 
we  are  finished,  that  we  are  done,  that 
only  two-thirds  can  pass  measures  in  the 
Senate,  forever  and  ever.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  right.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
patriotic. 

It  is  said.  Mr.  President — and  Senator 
OoRK  gave  us  as  an  example  the  Tonkin 
Bay  resolution — suppose  a  Senator  rises 
and  says,  "I  want  to  repeal  the  Tonkin 
Bay  resolution;  I  make  a  motion  to  take 
up  that  resolution,  which  I  have  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  I  raise  the  Issue  that  I 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  raise  it,  be- 
cause it  represents,  in  effect,  a  declara- 
tion of  war." 

The  Vice  President,  he  says,  adopts  ex- 
actly the  same  procedure  the  present 
Vice  President  did,  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  votes  to  table  that  particular 
point  of  order,  and  we  are  all  done  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  my  fellow  Senators  that  they  can 
do  that  today.  We  do  not  need  this 
precedent.  If  a  Vice  President  is  de- 
termined to  violate  the  Constitution  and 
be  a  tyrant,  or  if  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  determined  to  be  a  tyrant,  then 
they  can  do  it  in  lots  of  other  ways,  not 
just  this  one. 

There  is  no  law  that  says  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  has  to 
recognize  me  when  I  stand  up  to  be 
recognized  in  a  filibuster.  If  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  deter- 
Ibiines  to  be  a  tyrant.  Mr.  President,  he 
does  not  have  to  see  me.  He  does  not 
have  to  see  Senator  Dirksen,  or  Senator 
RusssLL.  He  can  simply  look  around 
the  Chamber,  with  four  or  five  Senators 
standing  up.  and  say,  "Nobody  else 
wishes  to  debate  this  question,  read  the 
resolution  and  let's  vote." 

There  Is  nothing  to  stop  him  except 
the  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  to  do  so 
would  represent  a  revolution,  and  tear- 
ing up  of  the  Constitution. 

We  can  do  that,  Mr.  President.  The 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
can  sit  on  its  hands  and  not  appropriate 


a  dollar.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  says  we  have  to  ap- 
propriate. We  do  not  have  to  appropri- 
ate a  dollar,  and  the  whole  country 
would  go  to  pot.  Everything  would  come 
to  a  standstill.  Of  course  we  can  do  that. 
You  can  conjure  up  all  the  terrible 
images  you  like  as  to  what  any  precedent 
will  do.  But  the  fact  is.  Mr.  President— 
and  I  conclude  upon  this  point — that 
this  is  a  motion  based  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, at  a  given  time,  for  a  given  narrow 
purpose.  That  is  all  the  Senate  is  de- 
ciding, not  more  than  that.  At  the 
opening  of  a  Congress,  we  contend  that 
the  Constitution  permits  anybody  to 
challenge  a  rule,  any  mle,  and  then  the 
Senate  must  have  a  chance  to  amend 
its  rules,  and  not  only  amend  the  rules, 
but  revise  them  generally,  when  a  chal- 
lenge is  raised  on  a  particular  point. 
And  rule  XXXH  cannot  stop  it. 

That  is  really  what  the  Senate  is  pass- 
ing on.  Because  if  you  look  at  the  rules 
now,  and  follow  what  all  these  gentle- 
men are  saying,  then  rule  XXXn  stops 
you  completely,  and  you  have  not  a 
prayer;  the  Constitution  means  nothing. 
That  is  the  real  issue  presented  to  us: 
are  we,  at  long  last,  going  to  strike  the 
shackles  of  tradition  or  are  we  going  to 
continue  to  be  subject  to  them?  As  Sen- 
ator Morse  has  pointed  out,  and  Senator 
KucHEL  and  Senator  Case,  in  this 
modem  day,  when,  within  a  split  second 
we  may  have  to  act,  and  when,  if  we  are 
attacked,  Mr.  President,  a  third  of  the 
Senate  can  hang  us  up  and  prevent  even 
a  declaration  of  war,  we  cannot  afford 
to  take  that  chance.  There  is  nothing 
Inimical  in  that  whatever,  except  the 
fact  that  we  would  thUB  relieve  ourselves 
of  the  incubus  of  the  Inability  to  deal 
with  our  own  rules. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
recognized  for  the  remaining  time  until 
the  hour  of  5  o'clock. 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  assumed  the 
chair  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Vice  President, 
we  have  heard  a  lot  of  quaint  doctrine 
here  today.  It  reminds  me  of  the  little 
girl  coming  home  from  Sunday  school. 
When  her  mother  said,  "Suzy,  what  was 
the  lesson  about,"  she  said,  "Well 
mother  the  text  was  'the  Lord  is  sneak- 
ing through  Humbolt  Park.' " 

Well,  her  mother  was  incredulous. 
She  could  not  imagine  that.  She  was 
sure  it  could  not  be  the  Lord  sneaking 
through  Humbolt  Park.  So  the  mother 
called  the  Sunday  school  teacher  and 
asked,  "What  was  the  text  today?" 

She  said,  "The  Lord  is  seeking  a 
humble  heart." 
That  is  altogether  different  doctrine. 
So  we  have  had  a  lot  of  quaint  doc- 
trine. But  two  things,  Mr.  President, 
will  not  be  gainsaid  after  all  the  debate 
is  over.  The  first  one  is  the  endeavor  to 
get  clotiu«  by  a  majority  vote.  That  was 
standing  out  so  clear  that  it  requires  no 
explanation  on  my  part.  And  then,  of 
course,  there  was  all  the  eloquence  ad- 
dressed to  the  figure  of  the  majority. 

Probably  history  will  record  that  the 
majority  has  been  wrong  oftener  than 
not.  I  believe  there  is  something  to  that 
text,  in  the  book  of  Exodus  in  the  Old 


Testament,  which  says,  "Follow  not  a 
multitude  to  do  evil."  It  is  in  language 
so  crystal  clear  that  it  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, and  it  has  been  there  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

And  it  has  some  weight;  because  it 
appeared  here,  in  1964,  that  there  was  a 
multitude  moving  the  Senate  in  a  given 
direction  in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  It 
has  been  said  here  today  that  we  took 
83  days  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  best  83  days 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  ever  expended,  on 
that  explosive  and  Incandescent  issue. 
because  all  the  while,  in  my  office,  for 
weeks  with  the  Vice  President  sitting  at 
the  table,  and  the  Attorney  General,  and 
ofttimes  the  majority  leader  and  myself, 
laboriously  we  hammered  out  the  details 
of  a  civil  rights  bill  that  started  with 
four  titles  and  wound  up  with  11.  And 
It  works  today;  that  is  the  important 
thing.  It  was  full  of  bugs  and  worms. 
I  remember  talking  so  many  times  about 
it  with  the  late  President  Kennedy.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  times  the  At- 
torney General  was  in  my  office,  and  I 
said.  "We  will  not  take  it;  it  is  defec- 
tive." But  we  did  not  forsake  our  labors. 
We  worked  at  it. 

But  what  could  we  have  done  if  the 
debate  could  not  have  been  carried  on 
here,  in  disposing  of  the  motion  to  take 
up?  It  is  true  that  that  occupied  the 
time  of  the  Senate;  but  all  the  while  the 
business  of  perfecting  that  legislation 
went  on,  and  it  stands  on  the  books  to- 
day, a  credit  to  everyone  who  had  any 
hand  in  fashioning  it. 

My  friend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  that,  of  course, 
if  we  do  not  respond  to  the  checks  and 
balances,  they  will  do  it  over  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

How  do  you  think  the  14(b)  business 
got  out  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives? 
They  gagged  them.  Constitution  or  no 
Constitution.  Those  poor  47  tender  Con- 
gressmen, who  were  led  down  the  path- 
way to  slaughter  and  did  not  come  back, 
could  not  even  amend  the  bill.  They 
had  it  rigged  so  no  amendments  could 
be  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
What  do  you  think  they  do  with  tax 
bills?  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
comes  in  under  a  rule:  no  amendments 
except  those  that  are  offered  by  the 
committee  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Oh,  there  are  lovely  ways  to  get  around 
checks  and  balances.  Do  not  be  beguiled 
by  all  this  fancy  rhetoric,  nor  by  the  fact 
that  my  distinguished  friend  from  New 
York  says  that  since  a  proposition  ob- 
tained in  1789,  profane  hands  must  not 
touch  it  now. 

That  is  not  the  issue.  The  question  Is, 
Was  it  right  in  1789?  U  it  was  sound  as 
a  matter  of  principle  then,  it  ought  to  be 
a  matter  of  principle  in  1967.  You  can 
argue  until  this  domed  ceiling  falls,  but 
you  will  never  alter  the  fact  that  2  and  2 
was  4  in  1789.  and  it  is  4  in  1967.  So  it 
is  a  question  of  the  principle,  and  how 
fundamental  it  is,  that  is  involved. 

So,  when  I  think  of  the  majority,  I  re- 
member, you  know,  that  it  was  the  ma- 
jority that  Jeered  Christopher  Columbus 
because  he  had  an  Idea  the  world  was 
round.  They  Jeered  Galileo,  and  made 
him  recant  before  they  sacrificed  him. 
That  was  the  majority  speaking.    You 
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have  to  be  pretty  careful,  and  especially 
so  when  you  are  in  the  field  of  procedure. 
So  I  want  to  see  no  majority  cloture. 
It  is  dangerous  for  free  institutions. 

Now,  what  was  the  other  proposition? 
As  this  thing  was  set  up,  it  set  up  a  for- 
mula, first,  to  offer  a  motion  to  cut  off 
debate,  and  insist  on  an  immediate  vote. 
Then,  of  course,  wait  for  the  point  of 
order,  and  then  let  it  be  a  constitutional 
Issue.  Submit  it  to  the  Senate.  Other- 
wise, you  get  one  step  deleted  and  come 
along  with  a  motion  to  table  in  the  hope 
that  you  have  enough  votes  to  beat  a 
point  of  order. 

Now,  that  is  a  formula.  Well,  if  it 
works  here  in  the  rules,  it  works  here  on 
legislation. 

For  how  many  years  have  we  heard 
about  the  item  veto?  They  tried  to  put 
it  through.  What  was  the  objection? 
The  objection  was  that  it  would  delegate 
to  the  President  the  power  to  appropriate. 
It  has  not  ever  gone  through  this  body. 
The  result  is  what?  They  try  to  boot 
us.  Here  is  the  weapon  they  wanted. 
Put  it  on  the  item  veto.  Offer  it  as  an 
amendment  to  any  bill.  Get  a  ruling  out 
of  order.  Appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  and  then,  of  course,  get  a  majority 
of  those  who  are  present  and  voting. 

I  have  seen  the  time  when  appropria- 
tion bills  have  gone  through  this  body 
with  only  six  or  seven  Senators  on  the 
floor.  Those  appropriation  bills  involved 
billions  of  dollars.  All  you  need  is  four, 
and  you  will  get  it  stuck  on  there  as  an 
amendment. 

There  is  a  rule  that  you  cannot  legis- 
late on  appropriation  bills.  In  the  House 
we  did  it  with  impunity.  If  I  violated 
that  rule  once,  I  did  it  a  himdred  times. 
It  worked  because  I  made  it  work.  We 
have  to  suspend  the  rules.  There  has  to 
be  an  intervening  day.  Then  there  must 
be  a  two-thirds  vote.  Oh,  it  is  said  we 
can  circumvent  all  that.  Let  us  not 
worry  about  the  rules.  Throw  the  rule 
book  in  the  rain  barrel.  Ignore  the  ap- 
propriation bills.  Why  bother  about 
them?  Wait  until  an  Agriculture  or  an 
Interior  appropriation  bill  comes  in. 
Stand  on  your  own  two  feet.  Offer  an 
amendment,  and  when  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer says  it  is  out  of  order,  you  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  You  have 
your  soldiers  present  on  the  floor. 

You  do  not  undertake  these  efforts  un- 
less you  are  equipped.  That  is  part  of 
of  the  strategy.  It  always  has  been.  You 
ask  that  it  be  submitted.  Oh,  there 
should  be  a  quorum  call.  You  can  get 
them  over  here. 

More  often  than  not.  there  will  not  be 
time  enough  to  acquaint  them  with  what 
is  going  on.  but  if  you  have  enough  troops 
around,  you  wUl  get  the  biU  amended. 

I  went  so  far  as  to  amend  an  agricul- 
tural act.  I  got  the  Sugar  Act  liqui- 
dated in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  had  every  sugar  Representative  and 
Senator  rush  into  my  office  with  stilettos 
in  theh-  teeth  to  try  to  do  disciplined 
mayhem  on  me. 

I  know  how  it  works  because  I  have 
made  it  work.  And  it  can  work  again. 
That  is  the  danger.  You  will  destroy 
the  orderly  processes. 

Senators  remember  the  work-or-fight 
bill  that  Bob  Taft  stopped  on  the  fioor. 
I  have  said  a  thousand  times  that  if  there 


is  one  vote  in  my  whole  career  that  I 
would  undo,  that  would  be  the  vote. 
However,  there  is  no  piety  and  no  icy 
flnger  or  anything  else  that  can  erase 
that  from  my  record.  That  is  the  one 
vote  that  I  would  undo.  Yet,  that  bill 
could  have  been  rammed  through  under 
this  kind  of  proposal. 
It  could  be  done  on  strike  legislation. 
Senators  remember  the  Court-packing 
proposal  of  a  long  time  ago.  It  was 
here  that  they  stopped  it.  It  was  here 
that  the  Senate  stopped  the  packing  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
And  it  was  because  this  institution  was 
free,  and  one  could  speak  his  piece  here 
and  was  not  inhibited  or  fearful  of  the 
fact  that  a  majority  was  going  to  put 
some  condign  thing  upon  the  statute 
books  for  which  one  would  express  a 
deep  regret  later. 

It  is  not  needed.  In  1964  I  got  on  my 
knees  on  this  carpeted  floor.  I  said, 
"Please,  please  vote  for  cloture." 

You  remember  what  happened  here. 
You  do  not  have  to  conceal  any  names. 
I  begged  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I 
begged  him.  I  guess  I  was  not  much  of 
an  advocate.  I  could  not  persuade  him 
with  all  the  tears  in  my  eyes,  the  tremor 
in  my  voice,  and  the  solicitude  I  had  for 
the  Senator,  as  much  as  a  mother  would 
have  for  a  tender  and  gentle  baby.  I  could 
not  persuade  him. 

You  heard  the  dean  of  Congress  this 
afternoon,  Carl  Hayden,  who  has  been 
on  this  hilltop  for  54  years.  He  never 
voted  for  cloture,  mainly  because  in  the 
fuss  that  went  on  here  long  ago  when 
Arizona  tried  to  get  into  the  Union,  New 
Mexico  was  standing  in  the  wings. 

Had  there  been  a  cloture  vote,  there 
would  have  been  no  Arizona.  Had  there 
been  no  Arizona,  there  probably  would 
have  been  a  thumping  Republican  ma- 
jority in  1964.     [Laughter.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  take  it 
out  of  my  time. 

Seven  times  out  of  36  endeavors,  this 
Senate  has  voted  cloture,  going  back  to 
1919.  Do  not  tell  me  you  cannot  get  it, 
because  I  got  it,  just  as  others  did.  You 
can  get  it  again  when  you  have  a  case, 
but  when  you  have  a  bill  of  goods  to  sell 
to  the  Senate,  a  bill  of  goods  that  is 
under  suspicion  and  not  in  the  national 
interest,  it  should  not  be  sold. 

That  is  the  point.  If  we  are  going  to 
protect  the  Republic  against  wild 
schemes  and  fantasies  and  favorite  legis- 
lative brain  children,  the  thing  to  do  Is 
to  protect  our  rules. 

As  my  time  nins  out,  and  just  before 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  makes  his  motion  to  table,  let 
me  adjure  you  now  with  everything  that 
is  in  my  heart  to  vote  down  this  motion 
to  table  and  let  the  point  of  order  prevail. 
We  can  then  approve  it  today  by  a 
voice  vote,  and  when  we  adjourn  to- 
night that  will  have  erased  the  confusion. 
It  will  have  clarified  the  air,  and  we  will 
start  anew. 

I  am  in  the  mood  now,  if  they  file  a 
cloture  motion  on  Senate  Resolution  6 
to  put  my  name  on  it  and  see  where  we 

go. 

I  would  then  give  sussurance  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  I  will 


sit  down  with  him  and  see  if  we  caimot 
negotiate  a  reasonable  time  to  discuss 
this  matter  and  let  it  come  to  a  vote. 

I  do  not  mind.  I  am  prepared  to  do 
it,  and  surely  in  the  wisdom  and  genius 
of  this  body  we  can  flnd  the  right  answer 
without  forfeiting  the  safeguards  that 
have  meant  so  much  to  this  country. 

This  is  the  90th  Congress.  It  is  the 
179th  year  in  which  this  body  has  met 
without  interruption  in  pesu^e  or  war. 
There  is  no  better  parliamentary  body. 
The  reason  we  are  here  is  because  our 
procedures  were  safeguarded.  Let  us 
safeguard  them  now.  Let  us  vote  down 
this  motion  to  table  and  get  the  air 
clarified. 

Then  we  will  make  a  start  and  I  am 
confident  that  our  innate  restraint,  our 
intuitive  wisdom,  and  our  sense  of 
patience  can  negotiate  a  period  in  which 
we  can  bring  this  matter  to  a  vote,  and 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so. 

So  I  say  to  you,  vote  down  the  motion 

to  table  and  then  we  will  get  to  work. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator 

from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  under 

the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Before  making  a 
motion  to  table,  I  should  like  to  make 
one  brief  observation. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  only  one  cen- 
tral issue  involved  here  today,  and  that 
is  the  question  of  whether  Senators  be- 
lieve that  the  Constitution  authorizes 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  to  modify  one 
of  its  rules  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  Con- 
gress, in  1789,  assumed  that  right,  ex- 
ercised it  and  determined  its  rules  by 
majority  vote.  In  1917  and  1959,  one 
of  the  rules  relating  to  the  termination 
of  debate  was  modified.  So  the  only 
question  at  this  time,  really,  is  whether 
the  Congress  of  1789  or  1917  or  1959  can 
deny  this  Congress  its  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  modify  one  of  its  rules 
by  majority  vote. 

I  believe  that  the  motion  that  I  put 
before  the  Senate  -  some  4  hours  ago, 
attempting  to  work  out  a  procedure 
whereby  debate  could  be  tenninated  on 
this  matter,  is  In  order.  I  believe  that 
the  point  of  order  is  not  well  taken.  I 
therefore  move  at  this  time  to  table  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  table 
the  point  of  order  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    VICE   PRESIDENT.     The    clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  Is  the  Chair  dividing  the  ques- 
tion, as  the  Chair  indicated  to  the 
Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  This  is  on 
the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  restate  the  proposition  to  the 
Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  propo- 
sition is  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
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South  Dakota  to  table  the  point  of  order 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  on 
the  original  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota   [Mr.  McCarthy]    are  necessarily 

absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  ana 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  37, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

[No.  4  Leg.] 
YEAS— 37 
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Anderson 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Cburch 

Clark 

Dodd 

Fong 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Jackson 


Aiken 

Allott 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd,Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

E31ender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Pulbrlght 


Hartke 


Javits 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Magnuson 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

NAYS— 81 

Gore 

Orlffln 

Omening 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 
Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

MUler 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
McCarthy 


MviBkle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Symington 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 


Monroney 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Russell 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


So  Mr.  McGovern's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr.  Dirksen's  point  of  order 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  adjourn  this  evening.  Since  the  mo- 
tion to  table  the  point  of  order  did  not 
carry,  the  question  reverts  to  the  point  of 
order.  I  intend  tomorrow  to  renew  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  6.  The  debate  will 
continue  on  that  issue,  uncluttered  by 
the  parliamentary  leftovers  of  today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  not  been  a  ruling  on  the  point  of 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    A   ruling   is   not 

needed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  President  of  the  Senate  ruled  on  the 
point  of  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  submitted  the  point 
of  order  to  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  CMr.  McGovern] 
moved  to  table  it.  The  Senate  did  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing OfBcer. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  point  of 
order  is  still  the  pending  business;  the 
motion  to  table  was  not  successful. 

ORDEB    FOR     ADJOtJENMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  Chair  that  if 
he  wants  to  submit  the  point  of  order  I 
am  quite  content  with  a  voice  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
puts  the  question  to  the  Senate:  Is  the 
point  of  order  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DIRKSEN]  to  be  sustained? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  Is  my  request  subject 
to  debate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  surely  is 
subject  to  debate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  we  get  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is:  Is  the  point  oj  order  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  sus- 
tained? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  for  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  Irom  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted:  yeas  59, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[No.  5  Leg.] 
YEAS— 59 


Jackson 
JaTits 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Magniison 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 


Mondale 
Montoya 
.Morse 
Morton 
Moss 
Muskle 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pell 

NOT  VOTING — 4 
Long,  La.  McCarthy 


Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Scott 

Symington 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 
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Hartke 
Hayden 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  vote  is 
yeas  59,  nays  37.  The  point  of  order  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
that  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  is  out  of 
order,  is  sustained. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  point 
of  order  was  sustained. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    ^^^^^^^^^^ 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
what  the  program  is  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week  and,  insofar  as  he  can  say, 
what  it  will  be  for  the  first  part  of  the 
following  week^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  a  cloture  motion  will  be 
filed  tomorrow,  in  which  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  will  join  me,  as 
well  as  the  author  of  the  proposal,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern], and  other  Senators. 

Then  it  is  anticipated  that  we  will  go 
over  from  Thursday  to  Monday.  Mon- 
day will  be  the  legislative  day  inter- 
vening, and  1  hour  after  the  Senate  con- 
venes on  Tuesday,  the  vote  on  the 
cloture  motion  will  be  had. 

Following  the  disposition  of  Senate 
Resolution  6,  hopefully  on  its  merits,  the 
only  order  of  business  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  is  the  Monroney-Metcalf  re- 
organization bill,  which  has  been  ready 
for  some  time,  and  on  which  the  Policy 
Committee  made  a  commitment  .tpward 
the  end  of  the  last  session  to  call  up  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  this  year. 

These  two  measures  are  the  only 
measures  that  the  Senate  will  have  be- 
fore it  in  the  days  ahead. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 


Anderson 
Bayh 
Brewster 
Brooke 


Pulbrlght 
Gore 

Grlffln 
Gruenlnf 
Hansen 
Harris 


Monroney 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 


Hlckenlooper  Russell 

Hill  Smathers 

Holland  Smith 

HolUngs  Sparkman 

Hruska  Spong 

Inouye  Stennis 

Jordan,  N.C.  Talmadge 

Jordan,  Idaho  Thurmond 

Lausche  Tower 

Long.  Mo.  Tydlngs 

Mansfield  Williams.  Del. 

McClellan  Yarborough 

McGee  Young,  N.  Dak. 
Miller     I 
NAY$— 37 

Burdlcls 
Case 
Church 
Clark 


Dodd 
Fong 
Hart 
Hatfield 


MINORITY  MEMBERSHIP  ON  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  47)  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  47 

Resolved.  That  the  following  shall  consti- 
tute the  minority  party's  membership  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of  tne 
Senate  for  the  Ninetieth  Congress: 

Mr.  Javits. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Cotton. 

Mr.  Domlnlck. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Hatfield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  ob- 


jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-790,  the 
Chair  appoints  the  following  Senators 
to  a  Capital  Study  Commission  on  sites 
and  plans  for  visitors  and  students  to  the 
Nation's  Capital:  Messrs.  Bible,  Nelson, 
Tydings,  Scott,  Thxtrmond,  smd  Baker. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Resolution  No.  33  and  Senate  Resolution 
No.  Ill,  87th  Congress,  the  Chair  ap- 
points Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale  to  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  89-801,  the  Qhair  appoints  Senators 
McClellan,  Ervin,  and  Hruska  as  mem- 


bers of  the  National  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal  Laws. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  Cat  5 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  pin.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtll  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
January  19, 1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.   BYRD   of   West   Virginia.     Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  business 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  18  (legislative  day  of 
January  12),  1967: 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

Lowell  K.  Brldwell,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration. 

DiRSCTOR   OP  Public  Roads 

Francis  C.  Turner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Roads,  vice  Rex  Marlon  Whlt- 
ton,  resigned. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Mr.  Wai  W.  Campbell,  Dean  of  Savingt 
Bonds  Chairmen,  Receives  Tribute  From 
the  ABA 


Hon-  Victor  L.  Anfnso 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.   January   18.   1967 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
significant  contributions  to  the  U.S.  sav- 
ings bonds  program  by  one  of  America's 
most  distinguished  bankers,  Mr.  Will  W. 
Campbell,  of  Forrest  City,  Ark. 

Mr.  Campbell  Is  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Eastern  Arkansas.  He 
has  served  continuously  as  Arkansas 
State  chairman  for  the  savings  bonds 
program  since  June  29,  1941— just  a  few 
weeks  after  the  program  was  launched  on 
May  1  of  that  year  with  the  sale  of  the 
first  series  E  savings  bond  to  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  the  dean  of  all  State 
chairman  for  the  bond  program. 

Thus,  It  Is  entirely  appropriate  that  he 
has  been  presented  the  25-year  Savings 
Bonds  Volunteer  Award  by  the  American 
Bankers  Association  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  service  to  the  Treasury  bond 
program. 

In  presenting  the  award,  the  Associa- 
tion said  that  it  constituted  a  tribute 
to  all  commercial  bankers  who  have  pro- 
vided leadership  for  the  savings  bonds 
program  during  the  25-year  period. 
During  this  period  of  time,  more  than  2.7 
billion  Individual  savings  bonds  have 
been  sold,  valued  In  excess  of  $150  bil- 
lion. Of  this  total,  more  than  $50  bil- 
lion in  bonds  stlU  are  being  held  by 
Americans,  contributing  Importantly  to 
the  support  of  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  achievement  of  this  record 
and  merits  the  respect  and  appreciation 
of  this  Nation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January   18.   1967 

Mrs.  KELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  while  Con- 
gress was  adjourned,  a  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Victor  L.  Anfuso,  of  New 
York,  passed  away  on  December  28, 1966. 
As   a   fellow   Brooklynite,   I   remember 
when  he  first  came  to  Congress  in  1950, 
I  too  was  considered  a  freshman  in  Con- 
gress.   Unfortunately,  he  had  to  give  up 
his  seat  at  the  end  of  2  years  because 
the  area  he  represented  was  redistricted 
due  to  a  population  change  In  Brooklyn. 
Victor  Anfuso,  In  his  strong  desire  to 
represent  his  people,  ran  again  for  elec- 
tion in  1954  and  was  elected  to  the  84th 
Congress.    While  in  Congress,  he  served 
on  several  committees,  among  them  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  the  Cpmmittee  on  Agri- 
culture where  he  achieved  the  reputation 
of     "window-box     gardner."    He     was 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Cooperation  and  Security  and 
was  a  congressional  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
representative   on   the   United   Nations 
Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space.    He  also  expressed  his  great  in- 
terest in  foreign  affairs  and  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  study  stockpiling  and  han- 
dling of  American  surplus  food  In  Eu- 
rope and  the  Middle  East. 

He  was  dismayed  when  he  learned  that 
his  district  would  again  be  redistricted 
in  1962.  He  agreed  to  step  down  in  fa- 
vor of  another  colleague  and  Democrat, 
the  Honorable  John  J .  Rooney  . 

Victor  Anfuso  regretted  leaving  the 
Hoxise  of  Representatives  but  the  people 
of  Brooklyn  elected  him  as  a  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  so  that  he  would  not 


lose  the  opportunity  to  serve  his  people, 
whom  he  loved  and  enjoyed  helping.  He 
was  well  liked  by  all  who  knew  him  and 
W£is  sorely  missed  by  his  colleagues. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Anfuso  and  to  his 
family  my  deepest  sjraipathy  in  their  Ir- 
replaceable loss. 


East-West  Trade  and  Export  Control  List 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January   18.   1967 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  October, 
President  Johnson  added  another  impor- 
tant span  to  the  bridges  his  administra- 
tion is  building  between  the  American 
people  and  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe. 
He  annoimced  the  removal  of  some  400 
items  from  the  list  of  export  control. 

I  believe  it  was  an  Important  gesture 
in  our  efforts  to  ease  cold  war  tensions. 

Some  thought  otherwise.  Some  looked 
over  the  list  of  items  and  concluded  that 
they  were  insignificant  and  had  little, 
if  any,  trade  potential.  I  recall  that  man- 
hole covers  was  one  of  the  items  used  as 
an  example. 

So  it  came  as  a  surprise  to  me  to  leam 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  is  now  criti- 
cizing the  list  on  the  groimd  that  it  con- 
tains strategic  materials — ^materials  that 
could  conceivably  be  used  against  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  And  he  has 
accused  the  administration  of  misleading 
the  American  public  with  regard  to  the 
items  in  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  thing  I  want  to 
do  is  add  to  this  confusion.  If  possible, 
I  would  like  to  clear  it  up. 

What  are  the  facts? 

First  of  all,  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomla  [Mr.  LiPSCOifB]  contends  that  the 
list  of  400  items  contains,  among  other 
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things,  jet  aircraft  engines,  dlesel  en- 
gines, and  machine  tools.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  already  addressed 
itself  to  this  assertion.  These  Items  are 
not  on  the  list.  They  never  were.  They 
are  still  under  export  control  to  Eastern 
Europe.  Mr.  Lipscomb  was  misinformed. 
As  to  the  actual  list,  I  am  not  certain 
what  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
LipscoiiB]  might  have  been  referring  to. 
I  have  read  it  carefully.  It  appears  in- 
nocent enough  to  me. 

But  more  to  the  point,  this  list  is  not 
something  that  was  hastily  drawn  up  and 
carelessly  reviewed.  The  ground  rules 
were  quite  explicit:  each  item  had  to  be 
of  a  nonstrategic  nature — and  each  liad 
to  be  available  on  the  foreign  market. 

And,  while  the  list  was  made  public  last 
October.  I  am  told  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment that  it  was  actually  compiled 
last  February — 8  months  earlier.  At  that 
time,  it  was  distributed  to  the  members 
of  the  InterdepMirtmental  Committee  on 
Export  Controls  for  a  complete  review. 
This  committee  is  represented  by  the 
State  Department,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Treasury  Department,  the  De- 
pftrtment  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Federal  Aero- 
nautics Administration,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  and  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  A  copy 
of  the  list  was  also  supplied  to  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 

Each  had  a  crack  at  it.  And,  in  point 
of  fact,  some  10  items  included  in  the 
original  list  were  actually  deleted  at  the 
suggestion  of  several  of  the  agencies: 
some  because  they  were  in  the  scarce  na- 
tional supply  category,  and  others  be- 
cause of  their  possible  strategic  implica- 
tion. 

So  I,  for  one,  cannot  fault  the  admin- 
istration. 

I  believe  it  has  taken  a  bold  and  cou- 
rageous step  in  the  field  of  peaceful  In- 
ternational trade. 

I  believe,  further,  it  has  been  prudent, 
keeping  the  ultimate  objective  of  na- 
tional security  in  sight  at  ail  times. 

I  hope  we  will  continue  to  build  such 
bridges  to  Eastern  Europe.  For  it  is  in 
our  own  national  interest  to  do  so. 


Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  say  that  you 
are  a  great  leader — a  great  captain  of  our 
legislative  ship  of  state.  You  have  a 
great  heart,  a  warm  heart  filled  with 
compassion  and  uncfcrstanding.  You 
are  one  of  the  outstanding  Americans 
of  all  time,  Mr.  Speaker — and  Wstory 
will  record  that  fact. 

History  will  record  that  John  McCor- 
MACK— the  great  leader,  our  great  legisla- 
tive captain — steered  through  the  proc- 
esses of  our  legislative  body  the  greatest 
and  most  far-reaching  body  of  legisla- 
tion ever  enacted  by  two  Congresses,  the 
88th  and  89th  Congresses. 

You,  Speaker  John  McCormack,  are 
fair,  firm,  and  forceful.  You  are  a 
leader  of  honor,  courage,  and  great 
ability— a  warm  personality  with  quali- 
ties of  leadership  that  are  needed  in  our 
times. 

History  will  record  that  John  McCor- 
mack was  Speaker  when  this  Nation  en- 
joyed its  longest  period  of  uninterrupted 
growth  and  prosperity — due,  in  great 
part,  to  the  legislative  record  of  the  Con- 
gress, enacted  under  his  leadership. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  was 
absolutely  correct  when  he  said  that  you 
have  never  retreated  from  your  responsi- 
bilities, never  withdrew,  never  fiinched. 
How  right  the  President  was  in  his  words 
of  praise  of  Speaker  McCormack. 


Oar  Time  b  Hell 


Speaker  McCormack:  Great 
Lcgislatire  Captain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EYINS 

or   TMttHEHaXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  18,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  tribute  which  the  President  paid  you 
on  yesterday  was  most  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate and  no  words  I  might  say  are 
needed  and  necessary.  However,  as  one 
who  has  served  with  you  and  worked  with 
you,  I  feel  compelled  to  go  on  record  em- 
phatically as  reinforcing  and  endorsing 
President  Johnson's  great  tribute  to  your 
^Qstlngidshed  record  of  service  and  lead- 
ership in  the  Congress. 


EXTENSION  O?  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or  CAI.IFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RtPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  18,  1967 
Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
World  War  n,  against  almost  over- 
whelming odds,  U.S.  marines  completed 
the  longest  combat  odyssey  in  history  as 
they  fought  their  way  from  island  to  is- 
land across  7,000  miles  of  the  Pacific. 

In  some  of  the  moat  savage  battles  of 
the  war,  against  top  Japanese  troops 
who  had  vowed  to  fl^t  to  their  deaths, 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  became  an 
American  legend. 

Their  achievements  will  for  all  time 
serve  as  inspiration  for  other  Americans 
who  may  one  day  be  asked  to  take  up 
arms  in  behalf  of  their  country. 

Many  of  their  proud  exploits  were 
filmed  In  color  by  combat  photographers 
assigned  by  the  corps  to  record  for  future 
generations  the  courage  and  dedication 
of  this  magnificent  group  of  fighting 
men. 

At  this  moment  in  Vietnam,  U.S.  ma- 
rines are  once  again  defending  American 
ideals  and  principles  against  their  coun- 
try's enemies.  Another  generation  of 
gallant  fighting  men  is  carrying  on  the 
tradition  made  famous  by  the  corps  since 
its  foimding  in  1775. 

Some  among  us  question  the  validity 
of  otir  effort  to  stop  aggression  in  south- 
east Asia.  A  few  young  men  deny  their 
obligation  to  serve  their  coimtry  in  com- 
bat. It  is  well  that  we  review  the  history 
of  the  1940's  and  its  effect  on  our  lives 
in  the  1960's. 


January  18,  1967 

What  would  life  be  like  in  these  United 
States,  if  we  had  lacked  the  perseverance, 
the  will,  and  the  courage  to  resist  the 
Axis  powers? 

The  3M  Co.  is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  bringing  to  the  American  public  at 
this  propitious  time  an  hour-long  docu- 
mentary in  color  comprised  entirely  of 
footage  filmed  imder  fire  by  marine  com- 
bat photographers  during  World  War  n. 
The  title  of  this  production,  written 
and  produced  by  Laurence  E.  Mascott 
for  ABC-TV,  is  "Our  Time  in  Hell."  It 
will  be  narrated  by  Academy  Award- 
winning  Actor  Lee  Marvin,  who  as  a 
teenage  marine  took  part  in  three  of 
these  landings. 

Mr.  Marvin  is  also  to  be  highly  com- 
mended not  only  as  a  former  marine  but 
also  as  a  patriotic  American  who  is 
donating  his  entire  fee  for  this  narration 
to  the  Marine  Corps  Civic  Action  Fund. 
This  fund  is  currently  being  used  to  reha- 
bilitate civilian  victims  of  Vietcong 
attacks. 

To  anyone  who  is  much  less  than  30 
years  old,  the  awesome  battles  waged 
over  these  tiny  Pacific  islands  are  but  a 
page  in  a  history  book.  However,  to  the 
fighting  men  who  participated  in  them, 
they  are  proud  memories. 

As  an  example  of  their  courage.  It 
might  be  well  to  recall  that  island  inva- 
sions are  not  to  be  compared  with  any 
other  type  of  combat.  There  is  only  an 
angry  sea  into  which  one  may  withdraw. 
Knowing  this,  the  marines  never  made 
plans  for  retreat.  They  landed  intend- 
ing to  win. 

And  they  did  win,  island  after  island, 
in  a  magnificent  display  of  raw  courage 
and  esprit  de  corps  which  won  them  the 
enduring  gratitude  of  a  grateful  nation. 
I  feel  that  to  be  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  and  relive  those  moments  of 
glory  and  personal  sacrifice  is  Indeed  a 
privilege  which  should  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  every  American. 
Our  Nation  shall  always  be  grateful. 


Janimry  18,  1967 
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The  New  GI  BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January   18,   1967 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  last 
year  the  89th  Congress  enacted  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966. 
The  act  was  signed  into  law  on  March  3, 
1966,  as  Public  Law  89-358.  Among 
other  things,  the  new  legislation  author- 
ized a  permanent  program  of  educational 
assistance  for  individuals  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  after  January  31,  1955. 
Having  shared  the  responsibility  for  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  close  interest  developments 
in  connection  with  its  operation  and  ad- 
ministration since  June  1  of  last  year, 
the  effective  date  of  the  new  law.  I  am 
confident  that  my  colleagues  will  share 
my  Interest  in  certain  statistics  and  pro- 
files that  have  emerged  to  date. 


The  open-ended  feature  of  Public  Law 
89-358,  meaning  that  there  is  no  closing 
date  of  the  service  period  during  which 
entitlement  may  be  earned,  makes  every 
new  active-duty  serviceman  a  potential 
GI  bill  student.  Of  the  4.5  million  dis- 
charged veterans  who  became  qualified 
by  the  passage  of  the  law,  over  300,000 
have  already  entered  some  form  of  train- 
ing. More  than  $80  million  has  already 
been  paid  in  educational  allowances  to 
veterans  and  servicemen  across  the  Na- 
tion dining  December  31,  1966.  For  the 
month  of  December,  $32  million  in  edu- 
cational allowances  was  paid. 

In  Ohio,  an  estimated  228,000  veterans 
were  eligible.  More  than  12.300  of  these 
were  enrolled  by  December  in  the  263 
schools  in  Ohio  currently  approved  for 
veterans'  training.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration checks  in  the  month  of  December 
to  all  students  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
amounted  to  $1.4  million.  In  the  14th 
District  of  Ohio  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege to  represent  in  the  Congress,  there 
are  an  estimated  15.310  veterans  eligible 
for  educational  benefits  xmder  the  new 
law.  They  constitute  about  6.7  percent 
of  the  total  in  the  entire  State.  Approxi- 
mately 850  of  these  eligible  veterans  have 
thus  far  availed  themselves  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  new  law. 

The  initial  participants  are  99  percent 
male  and  have  a  median  age  of  27. 
About  28  percent  of  the  veterans  enrolled 
are  imder  25  years  of  age.  The  largest 
group,  47  percent  of  the  total,  are  be- 
tween 25  and  29  years  of  age. 

Approximately  51  percent  of  the  vet- 
eran enrollees  attend  school  full  time. 
More  than  65  percent  are  in  college  as 
undergraduates,  while  17  percent  of  the 
total  enrollees  entered  school  at  the 
graduate  level.  Vocational  and  trade 
schools  received  11.4  percent  of  the  total 
applications.  Technical  institutions  re- 
ceived 2.4  percent  with  business  schools 
enrolling  3.1  percent  of  the  total.  Less 
than  1  percent  of  the  veterans  have  en- 
tered secondary  school  to  attain  their 
high  school  diplomas. 

In  Ohio,  the  larger  colleges  and  State 
universities  have  already  accepted  and 
enrolled  over  10,000  veteran  students 
with  Ohio  state  University,  Kent  State, 
and  the  University  of  Akron  accoimting 
for  one-fourth  of  the  total.  More  than 
100  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
Ohio  are  participating.  The  remaining 
trainees  are  enrolled  hi  157  vocational, 
technical,  and  business  schools  or  are 
participating  in  some  form  of  hospital 
training.  About  300  active  duty  service- 
men based  in  Ohio  are  availing  them- 
selves of  extra  schooling  on  a  part-time 
basis  in  preparation  of  civilian  careers 
after  discharge. 

The  Cleveland  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion office,  under  the  extremely  capable 
direction  and  guidance  of  Manager  Bill 
Blackwell,  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
claims  of  all  OI  bill  students  in  the  State. 
They  will  process  the  applications  of  the 
21,700  Ohio  veterans  and  servicemen 
who  will  be  enrolled  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
This  niunber  will  probably  Increase  to 
about  23,000  to  1968  and  26.000  by  1971. 
A  total  of  $13.3  million  in  veterans'  edu- 
cational allowances  will  be  received  by 
Ohio  veterans  in  fiscal  year  1967.  The 
next  year  is  expected  to  provide  $15.7 


million  with  a  continuing  hicrease  each 
year  until  1971  when  the  program  will 
probably  stabilize  at  about  $20  million 
a  year  coming  into  Ohio. 

These  impressive  statistics,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Indicate  that  the  Nation's  younger 
veterans  and  servicemen  have  been 
eagerly  awaiting  this  benefit  which  a 
grateful  Government  has  provided  for 
them.  A  word  of  congratulations  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  a  job  well  done  is  In 
order,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Bill  Driver,  the 
competent  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  and  his  staff,  who  without  fan- 
fare, publicity,  or  unusual  expense  to  the 
taxpayer,  expeditiously  processed  the  ad- 
ditional heavy  workload  created  by  the 
new  law. 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  initial 
response,  an  analysis  of  the  correspond- 
ence I  have  been  receiving  indicates  that 
fiurther  refinements  to  this  legislation 
should  be  considered.    For  example,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  increasing 
the  monthly  educational  allowances  so 
that  veterans  may  receive  the  same  al- 
lowance for  attending  school  as  is  pres- 
ently paid  imder  the  war  orphans'  edu- 
cational assistance  program.   Considera- 
tion should  be  given  the  feasibility  of 
authorizing  on-the-job  training  or  ap- 
prentice training  as  was  provided  in  the 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  GI  biUs. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  au- 
thorizing more  liberal  criteria  for  flight 
training.      Finally,    Mr.    Speaker,    we 
should  address  ourselves  to  the  wisdom 
of    authorizing    a    certification    fee    to 
schools  for  the  additional  administra- 
tive and  clerical  workload  involved  in 
processing  veteran  enrollments.     Such 
a  fee  was  authorized  in  the  World  War 
n  program  and  the  Korean  program. 
We  should  consider  the  propriety  of  pro- 
viding a  similar  fee  in  the  current  pro- 
gram. 

The  results  of  the  World  War  n  and 
Korean  conflict  bills  were  gratifying, 
with  more  than  10  million  veterans  edu- 
cated by  a  Federal  Government  invest- 
ment of  approximately  $19  bilUon.  The 
excellent  early  response  to  the  new  GI 
bill  promises  vast  beneflts  for  the  entire 
Nation  as  the  educational  and  economic 
status  of  our  veteran-citizens  increases. 


The  PoTerly  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  NEW  JKBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January   18.   1967 


Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
New  Jersey  cities,  the  war  on  poverty  is 
opening  the  doors  to  opportunity  for 
thousands  of  our  less  fortunate  fellow 
citizens.  The  war  on  poverty  is  helping 
people  to  help  themselves,  and  hi  so  do- 
ing is  bringing  a  new  measure  of  hope 
and  justice  to  our  communities. 

On  December  15.  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Trenton  Trentonian  featured  a  re- 
port by  our  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Thompson,  regard- 
ing the  outstandhig  Job  being  done  by 


Trenton's  antipoverty  agency.  United 
Progress,  Inc.,  as  in  most  New  Jersey  pro- 
grams, the  biggest  problem  facing  UPI 
is  an  urgent  need  for  additional  Federal 
funds.  But  even  on  an  extremely  modest 
budget,  the  war  on  poverty  in  Trenton, 
as  in  Newark  and  other  cities,  is  a  grow- 
ing success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Congressman 
THOMPSON'S  flne  report,  entitled  "Much 
Can  Be  Said  for  Poverty  War,"  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

CONCRESSMAK      THOMPSON'S      RJCPOBT — MCCH 

Can  Bs  Said  ram.  Por^rrr  Was 
(By  Frank  Tbomfson,  Jb.,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, Pourth  New  Jersey  District) 
Despite  the  truly  remarkable  record  of  the 
8»th  Congress,  there  was  one  major  disap- 
pointment— the  tallure  to  fully  fund  the 
anti-poverty  program  lor  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  It  wlU  be  recalled  that  while  Congreas 
authorized  continuation  of  the  program  at 
the  level  of  ei.76  biUlon  as  requested  by  the 
Administration,  It  appropriated  only  91.6 
blUlon. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpoee  now  to 
single  out  scapegoats — there  is  enough  blame 
for  everybody  to  share.  But  In  retrospect, 
I  suspect  the  old  American  custom  of  ex- 
pecting Instant  success  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  general  lack  of  enthusiasm  In  the 
Congress  for  the  anti-poverty  program. 

This  is  a  great  pity  for  the  nature  of  the 
problems  to  be  overcome  for  the  nKNst  part 
precluded  easy  solutions.  Indeed,  I  have  bad 
men  highly  experienced  In  government  ad- 
ministration tell  me  it  was  a  minor  miracle 
that  the  program  got  olT  the  ground  at  all 
considering  the  enormity  and  complexity  of 
what  was  and  is  being  attempted. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  major  dll&cultlee 
Which  confronts  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity is  that  of  devlsmg  criteria  by 
Which  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the 
several  parts  of  its  program.  The  lack  of 
such  criteria  has  given  the  critics  a  field  day. 
Who,  for  Instance,  has  not  read  or  heard  the 
invidious  comparison  made  between  the  cost 
of  educating  a  student  at  Harvard  and  a 
high  school  dropout  at  a  Job  corps  center? 
The  fact  that  any  such  comparison  Is  pure 
nonsense  is  lost. 

Of  the  several  programs  administered  by 
OEO.  the  one  whose  effectiveness  is  the  most 
difficult  to  assess  is  almost  certainly  the  Com- 
munity Action  Program.  Not  unsurpris- 
ingly, this  is  the  program  that  elicits  the 
least  enthusiasm  in  Congress.  And  yet,  Z 
think  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  CAP  in 
my  home  city  of  Trenton. 

One  of  the  major  efforts  of  Trenton's  com- 
munity action  program  has  been  directed 
against  reducing  hardcore  unemployment. 
United  Progress  Inc.,  the  city's  antipoverty 
agency,  has  launched  manpower  training 
programs,  basic  education  programs  and  has 
made  available  job  development,  counseling 
and  placement  servlcee.  In  its  relatively  brief 
tenure,  it  has  placed  more  than  3,400  people 
In  Jolje,  training  programs  or  In  work- 
experience  programs. 

Consider  these  facts:  About  125  former 
welfare  recipients  now  have  permanent  jobs 
as  a  direct  result  of  UPI  programs;  in  Octo- 
ber, UPI  extended  services  to  800  unemployed 
persons.  24  per  cent  of  the  official  total  as 
compiled  by  the  State  Division  of  Employ- 
ment Security;  more  Important,  more  than 
one  third  of  the  800  had  never  registered  with 
the  state  employment  service  and,  therefore, 
presumably  were  not  even  counted  as  being 
among  the  unemployed. 

In  short,  UPI  is  obviously  reaching  people 
through  its  community  action  programs  that 
are  not  being  retwjhed  by  the  regular  govern- 
mental agencies.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
CAP  programs  are  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  Trenton's  rate  of  unemployment  (SJS 
per  cent)  Is  the  lowest  In  the  State?   I  domt 
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know.  But  I'U  bet  those  elide  rule  operators 
In  the  Bureau  ot  the  Budget  cant  prove 
otherwlael 

In  short,  a  lot  can  be  said  for  the  poverty 
program  U  people  are  willing  to  listen. 


I 
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Address  by  the  Honorable  John  C. 
Klaczjnski,  Member  of  Congress,  Chair- 
man, Sabcommittee  on  Roads,  Honse 
Public  Works  Committee  Before  the 
NatioBal  limestoae  Institote,  Washing- 
ton, D.C^  January  17, 1967 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  ICNNISOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  18,  1967 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
transportation  challenge  heavy  on  all  our 
shoulders  it  is,  indeed,  gratifying  to  know 
that  men  like  our  most  respected  col- 
league, Congressman  John  C.  Kltjczyn- 
SKi,  of  Illinois,  is  hard  at  work  helping 
to  conquer  some  of  the  vexing  problems 
of  transportation.  It  Is  an  honor  to  In- 
clude the  following  address  made  by  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads: 

ASDHXSS  BY  THE  HONOEABLE  JOHN  C.  KLTJCZTN- 

SKi,  Member  or  Congbess,  Chairman,  Stjb- 

COMMXTTEE  ON  ROADS,  HOUSE  PUBLIC  WOBKS 
COMMTITEE,  BETORE  THE  NATIONAL  LIME- 
STONE iNSTiruTE.  Washington,  D.C,  Jan- 
UAET  17, 1987 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Raese,  and  good  morning, 
gentlemen.  I'm  very  pleased  to  be  able  to 
be  with  you  this  morning.  I  had  hoped  to 
be  with  you  at  your  annual  meeting  last  year, 
but  urgent  problems  elsewhere  made  that 
Impossible,  so  I  am  particularly  glad  to  be 
here  today. 

About  15  months  ago  I  spoke  before  the 
annual  gathering  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  state  Highway  Officials,  an  organiza- 
tion with  which  meet  of  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted. My  subcommittee  on  Roads  works 
closely  with  that  group,  and  In  addressing 
them  then,  I  urged  that  they  become  more 
directly  Involved  In  comprehensive  commu- 
nity planning.    I  urge  the  same  course  upon 

you. 

We  have  long  since  passed  beyond  the 
time  when,  as  highway  people,  we  can  be 
content  to  pave  another  road,  or  connect  an- 
other town  with  the  highway  network.  High- 
way philosophy.  If  you  will  forgive  that  some- 
what fancy  term,  must  now  be  much  broader. 

Our  highways  are  the  basic  element  In  the 
national  transportation  system.  They  are 
the  physical  plant  upon  which  the  continued 
economic  and  social  strength  of  this  country 
depends.  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  develop  new  or  different  kinds  of 
transpKjrtatlon  on  a  large  scale-^mass  transit, 
high  speed  rail,  helicopter,  and  special  Inner 
city  methods  of  getting  about — but  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  all  of  these  revised 
or  added  transportation  forms  will  have  to 
be  built  aroxmd  the  highway  networks. 

Americans  are  not  going  to  give  up  their 
cars,  and  the  freedom  of  mobility  that  these 
cars  make  possible,  and  the  expanding  hu- 
man population  and  vehicle  population  de- 
mand that  we  recognize  that  fact  and  be 
guided  accordingly. 

But  Blmply  to  say  there  wlU  be  such  and 
aucb  a  number  of  cars  In  a  given  year,  and 
tliat  there  must  then  be  so  many  miles  of 
pavement  in  that  year  is  not  enough.    We 


must  rebuild  many.  If  not  most,  of  our  exist- 
ing roads,  but  In  planning  new  roads,  we 
must  outguess  everyone  else. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  be  able  to  foresee 
potential  Industrial  and  residential  growth, 
and  build  the  roads  to  handle  the  coming 
load,  so  as  to  forestall  future  trafllc  jams. 
When  the  zoning  boards  consider  opening  a 
new  area,  the  highway  people  had  better  be 
on  hand  to  say  what  that  will  require  In  the 
way  of  new  roads  and  the  zoning  boards  had 
better  be  prepared  to  take  their  advice,  and 
make  some  requirement  for  the  roads  before 
they  act. 

When  the  school  board  plans  a  new  school, 
the  highway  people  had  better  be  working 
With  them  to  be  sure  that  the  location  and 
plans  Include  adequate  provision  for  safe 
roads,  sidewalks,  traffic  controls,  and  what- 
ever else  is  needed  to  protect  the  safe  trans- 
port, in  cars  or  busses,  or  on  foot,  of  the 
children  the  school  wlU  serve. 

When  a  developer  lays  out  a  commvinlty, 
he  had  better  be  required  to  clear  his  plans 
with  the  highway  people,  to  be  sure  the 
streets,  and  sidewalks  art  properly  laid  out, 
and  that  appropriate  access  to  arterial  roads 
is  pirovlded  for. 

When  the  city  fathers  decide  to  rejuvenate 
downtown,  they  had  better  have  the  highway 
people  on  hand  to  determine  what  will  have 
to  be  done  to  streets,  traffic  controls,  and 
parking  facilities  to  make  the  rejuvenation 
meaningful. 

None  of  this  is  going  to  be  easy  gentlemen. 
Everyone  likes  to  operate  in  his  own  baili- 
wick, and  everyone  Is  faced  with  problems  of 
achieving  some  reasonahle  balance  between 
function,  cost,  and  good  looks.  But  easy  or 
not,  this  Is  the  way  It  will  have  to  be  done. 

Some  of  our  smaller  cities  will  have  to  grow 
bigger.  Some  of  our  big  cities  will  have  to 
be  content  to  stay  the  size  they  are.  And 
all  of  our  planners  are  going  to  have  to 
realize  that  there  Is  plenty  of  space  for  de- 
velopment In  this  country.  It  doesn't  all 
have  to  take  place  on  Iss  than  10%  of  the 
nation's  landscape.  The  critical  factor  Is 
bringing  about  a  rational  use  of  the  other 
90%  In  a  diversified  transportation  system 
that  will  link  new  areas  to  older  areas  In 
ways  that  permit  people  to  move  about  with 
speed  and  comfort  and  convenience. 

The  bulk  of  the  responsibility  for  achiev- 
ing this  Is  going  to  rest  with  the  state  and 
the  local  governments.  It  Is  the  state  and 
the  local  governments  Who  make  the  rules, 
and  rightly  so.  The  federal  government  can 
help,  with  advice  and  gUideUnes  and  money, 
but  the  actual  work  has  to  be  done  where 
the  people  are  going  to  live.  A  federal  offi- 
cial recently  suggested  that  If  local  zoning 
practices  weren't  cleaned  up,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment might  have  to  take  over  the  zoning. 
It  wasn't  the  first  time  that  suggestion  has 
been  made,  and  I  suppose  it  won't  be  the  last 
time,  but  I  certainly  hope  It  never  gets  be- 
yond the  suggestion  stage. 

Obviously,  as  we  continue  to  grow,  towns 
and  counties,  and  even  states  In  some  cases, 
will  have  to  come  together  to  do  their  plan- 
ning, but  that  wUl  still  be  planning  by  the 
people  who  will  be  doing  the  living  and 
working,  and  that's  where  It  belongs. 

So  when  I  say  highway  philosophy,  what 
I  am  really  talking  about  Is  the  best  coordi- 
nated system  of  transportation  that  can  be 
devised  to  serve  the  people  who  are  going  to 
be  using  It — planned  and  built.  Including 
room  for  expansion,  when  the  new  communi- 
ties are  developed,  not  5  or  10  years  later 
when  the  agonies  of  safety  hazards,  traffic 
Jams,  and  relocation  costs  are  already  built  In. 
In  addition  to  being  difficult,  this  will  also 
be  expensive,  but  not  nearly  as  expensive  as 
doing  it  the  old  way.  It  may  look  expensive 
to  require  the  roads  being  built  In  1967  be 
adequate,  In  both  design  and  location,  to 
handle  1987  traffic,  but  It's  a  lot  less  expen- 
sive to  do  It  m  relatively  open  areas  In  1967 
before  the  housing  and  Industrial  build-up 
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actuaUy  takes  place  than  It  will  be  In  1977 
or  1987,  when  all  the  really  expensive  col- 
lateral problems  will  have  taken  over. 

It's  going  to  be  rough,  gentlemen,  finding 
the  money  to  provide  a  good  transportation 
program,  and  a  good  pollution  control  pro- 
gram, and  good  zoning  procedvires,  and  good 
community  development  programs  that  see 
businesses  and  Industries,  and  homes  and 
schools,  and  fire  departments  and  police  de- 
partments, and  water  and  sewage  systems, 
and  sidewalks  and  streets  and  traffic  con- 
trols, as  one  unit.  But  If  we  don't  start 
finding  the  money  to  do  this  now,  we're  going 
to  have  to  find  a  lot  more  money  to  do  It 
later. 

I  think  we  can  accomplish  this  If  everyone 
win  seriously  look  ahead,  and  If  everyone 
win  be  Just  a  little  more  vrilllng  to  take  an 
active  Interest  In  the  kind  of  development 
that's  going  on,  or  could  come.  In  his  area, 
and  how  that  development  can  best  be 
handled. 

You  people  are,  by  virtue  of  your  business 
Interests,  In  an  excellent  position  to  help 
lead  the  way.     I  sincerely  hope  you  will  do  It. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Raese.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
to  go  to  a  very  Important  caucus,  but  I  have 
said  this  time  and  time  again — as  Chairman 
of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Roads  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  It  Is  up  to  me  to  take 
care  of  that  trust  fund  and  see  that  none 
of  that  money  Is  diverted,  as  I  saw  In  your 
motion  picture,  for  anything  but  road 
building. 


Ukrunian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January   18,   1967 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
tens  of  millions  of  non-Russian  people 
suffering  under  the  Communist  regime 
of  the  Kremlin,  the  Ukrainians  are  the 
largest  ethnic  element.  They  have  sac- 
rificed much.  For  more  than  45  years 
they  have  been  among  the  most  victim- 
ized national  minority  groups  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Before  the  end  of  the  First  World  War 
when  the  callous  autocracy  of  the  czars 
in  Russia  collapsed,  the  Ukrainians  hoped 
to  attain  their  freedom.    The  Russian 
Revolution  of  1917  offered  them  the  real 
opportunity;  they  seized  upon  it  and  pro- 
claimed their  national  independence  on 
January  22, 1918.   Unfortunately  for  the 
Ukrainians,  and  their  friends  everywhere, 
that  independence  lasted  for  only  a  short 
time.    In  1920  the  country  was  attacked 
by   the   Red   army,   overrun,    and   the 
Ukrainian  Republic  vanished  as  quickly 
as  it  was  bom  2  years  earlier.     Soon 
the  country  was  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  tills  day  remains 
chained  to  that  Union.    There  in  their 
homeland  more  than  40  million  Ukrain- 
ians are  prisoners,  being  isolated  from  the 
outside  world.    They  are  deprived  of  all 
forms  of  freedom,  even  though  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  considerable  relaxa- 
tion  and   thawing    in    the   unrelenting 
Communist  regime.  We  In  the  free  world 
observe  the  anniversary  of  their  Inde- 
pendence Day  and  hope  that  they  will 
again  regain  their  freedom  and  live  in 
peace  in  their  homeland. 


January  19,  1967 
SENATE 

Thursday,  January  19, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
HiU  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Lord,  we  find  help  in  silence, 
meditation,  and  prayer  at  the  beginning 
of  our  important  tasks.  Each  day  calls 
us  to  new  decisions  which  involve  our 
families,  our  neighbors,  and  the  world 
around  us.  Thus,  we  need  Thy  help  in 
the  proceedings  and  decisions  today  of 
this  most  important  body. 

Be  vath  the  young  men  who  are 
wounded  and  suffering  this  day  because 
of  the  evil  of  war.  Clarify  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  seeking  ways  of  peace. 
Forgive  our  foolish  ways.  Reclothe  us 
in  our  rightful  minds  as  a  nation  and 
world.  Let  ordered  lives  of  our  leadership 
confess  the  beauty  of  Thy  peace. 

We  pray  in  the  Master's  name.   Amen. 
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operate  as  a  stabilizing  force  in  the  world 
coffee  market.  It  is  an  important  ad- 
junct to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
Latin  America  and  to  our  economic  as- 
sistance programs  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  19, 1967. 


pore.  If  there  be  no  reports  of  com- 
mittees, the  nomination  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  16)  extending 
the  dates  for  transmission  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  and  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 


COMPTROLLER  OP  THE  CURRENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  B.  Camp,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  of  the 
enrolled  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  16) 
extending  the  dates  for  transmission  of 
the  Economic  Report  and  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, January  18,  1967,  was  dispensed 
with.  

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

REPORT  ON  OPERATION  OP  IN- 
TERNATIONAL COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  transmitting  to  you  my  Second 
Annual  Report  on  the  Operation  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  as  re- 
quired by  Public  Law  89-23. 

During  the  past  year  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  has  successfully  served 
both  coffee  producers  and  consumers  in 
a  changing  market  situation.  New 
measures  have  made  the  Agreement 
more  fiexible  and  responsive  to  con- 
sumer wants.  Coffee  prices  continued  to 
be  reasonably  stable,  at  levels  fair  to 
consuming  and  producing  countries  alike. 

Nevertheless,  major  problems  remain. 
Until  production  is  brought  into  balance 
with  demand,  countries  heavily  depend- 
ent on  earnings  from  their  production  of 
coffee  will  face  a  continuing  threat  of 
instability.  The  Coffee  Agreement  pro- 
vides time  to  work  out  solutions.  It  has 
already  encouraged  producing  countries 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  need  to  di- 
versify their  economies. 

With  cooperation  from  all  members, 
the  Coffee  Agreement  will  continue  to 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


APPOINTMENTS      BY      THE      VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-420,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  at- 
tend the  United  States-Mexico  Interpar- 
liamentary meeting  to  be  held  in  Oaxaca, 
Mexico,  February  8  to  15, 1967 :  Sparkman 
(chairman) ,  Mansfield,  Pulbright, 
Morse,  Moss,  Montoya,  Church,  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Grvening  (alternate),  Aiken, 
Fannin,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Smith,  and 
Hansen  (alternate) . 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfuld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
THE  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
recognized  at  tiie  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Brig.  Gen. 
William  T.  Bradley,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, which  w£is  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


EXECUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Repoht  on  Tttle  I  Ageeements  Under  Agri- 
COLTITRAL  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  or  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  title  I  agreements  luider  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  signed  during  December  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  rep>ort);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Report  on  OmcERS  Assigned  or  Detailed  to 
Permanent  Ddtt  at  the  Seat  or  Govekn- 

MENT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that,  aa 
of  December  31,  1966,  there  wa8  an  aggregate 
of  2,363  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to  perma- 
nent duty  In  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of 
government;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Flight  Pay,  Defastment  of  the 
Army 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  flight  pay  for  that  Department,  for 
the  6-month  period  ended  December  31,  1966 
(vrtth  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Manttfactxtrx  and  Dujtuib  u  'UON 

or   AtTTOMOTTVE   TIRES 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting, 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  a  report 
on    the   manufacture   and   distribution   of 
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automotive  tires  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
PxiBiJCATioNS  or  Pedkbai.  Pow«  commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
CommlBslon.  Washington.  D.C.  transmitting, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  copies  of 
pubUcations  entitlea  "Statistics  for  Int^r- 
£tate  Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Companies,  1965 
and  "Typical  Electric  BUls.  i»t^"J'^^\^ 
wmpannng  documents) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

BKPOET  or  DisnucT  or  Columbia  OmcK  or 
Civil.  Dkrnsx 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  President.  B<»rd 
of  cli^loners.  District  of  ColumbUt 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the 
SS  of  Columbia  Office  of  Civil  Defense, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  (with  an  accompany- 
lr«  report) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

RSFOBT   or    COMPTSOIXEB    GENIRAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  united  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  need  for  Improving  admlnis- 
^ruon  rtf  the  cost  or  pricing  data  req^^ 
ments  ot  PubUc  Law  87-663  In  the  award  of 
prime  contracts  and  subcontracts  Depaxt- 
ment  of  Defense,  dated  January  1967  (w^ 
a^ accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  CJovemment  Oi)eratlons. 
ntcoPT  or  Copna  or  CoMPraoLua  Qp^*^ 

R.POET    ON    ATJDrr    or    Pbdkbal    Deposit 

INSURANCX  COBPOBATION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  FederalDe- 
Doelt  Insurance  Corporation.  Washington. 
DC  transmitting,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  Comp- 
S,U«^n^  of  the  united  States,  aclmowl- 
^glng  receipt  of  copies  of  his  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  General  Accounting  Office 
audit  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, for  the  year  ended  J^\^\]^ 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

AMENDMENT  Or  PUBUC  BTTILDINGS  ACT  OF 
1959 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1969. 
as  amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

COBRECTED   REPOBT   OF  THE   PUBUC   PmiNTEB 

A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 
DC  transmltUng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  cor- 
rected report  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  AdmlnlBtratlon. 
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activities  pecuUar  to  or  prlmarUy  associated 
with  the  development  of  weapons  systems 
or  military  operations. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  thla  reso- 
lution the  committee  le  authorized,  from 
February  1,  1967.  through  January  31.  1968. 
inclusive,  to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable,  (2)  employ  upon  a  tem- 
porary basis  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  utilize  the 
reimbursable  services.  inTormatlon,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  minority  is  nuthorlzed  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment  as  an  assistant 
or  consultant,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed.  No  assistant  or  oonsiil- 
tanl  may  receive  compeasatlon  at  an  annual 
gross  rate  which  exceeds  by  more  than  $2,300 
the  annual  gross  rate  of  compensation  of 
any  person  so  selected  by  the  minority. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  Si.  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $50,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COM- 
MTTTEE  ON  AERONAUTICAL  AND 
SPACE  SCIENCES— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr  ANDERSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
reported  an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
51)  which,  under  the  rule,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  61 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sdencee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ised under  sections  134(a)  and  138  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  and  In  accordance  with  its  Juris- 
diction specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Riiles  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  investi- 
gate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and 
aU  matters  pertaining  to  the  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  including  such 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODIDCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  515.  A  bin  to  prohibit  desecration  of  the 
flag;  to  the  Committee  an  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beadlne.) 

By    Mr.    DIRKSBN    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Babtletf,  Mr.  Brewsteh,  Mr.  Case, 

Mr.  Cdbtis,  Mr.  PHjno,  Mr.  Hbtjska, 

Mr.  INOUTB,  Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  Pboutt, 

Mr.    Randolph,    Mr.    Ribicoft,    Mr. 

Yakborough,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Boggs, 

Mr.   WnJJAMs   of   New   Jersey,   Mr. 

Chukch,  and  Mr.  McInttbe)  : 

S.  516.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Jewish  War 

Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — ^The  above  *U1  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  January  24.  1967,  for 
additional  coeponsors.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSBN  (by  request) : 
S.617.  A  bill  for  tl»  relief  of  Savlc  Cet- 
kovic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LONO  of  Missouri) : 
S.  618.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Administrative 
Procediire  Act,  and  for  other  pvirpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  dibksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   DIRKSEN    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Babtlett.  Mr.  Bbewsteb.  Mr.  BoGCs, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr,  Chttkch,  Mr.  Cuirria, 
BCr.    FONO,    Mr.  Habt,    Mr.    Hbitska, 
Mr.    INOTTTE,    Mr.    Javits,    Mr.    Mc- 
INTTSS,  Mr.  Jhotjty,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  RiBicorr,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Wn.- 
UAMS     of    Ilew     Jersey,     and    Mr. 
Tabboboitgh)  : 
S.  619.  A  blU  to  Incorporate  the  CathoUc 
War    Veterans    of    the    United    States    of 
America;  to  the  Ckinmilttee  c^  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  at  Mr.  Dikkskn  when  he 


introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(NoTK. — The  above  blU  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  imtll  January  23,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  520.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of 
a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of  MaJ. 
John  Wesley  Powell  for  his  pioneering  work 
in  the  fields  of  exploration  and  reclamation; 
and 

S.  521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  HI  (relating  to  civil  service  re- 
tirement) of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cakuson  when  be 
introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    ALLOTT    (for    himself,   Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Bahti-ett,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.     Bennett,     Mr.     Fannin,     Mr. 
Gbtjenino,  Mr.  Hbttska,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Mobse,  Mr.  Moes,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Church. 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Metcalt,  and  Mr. 
Kttcbxl)  : 
S.  522.  A  bin  to  establish  a  national  min- 
ing and  minerals  policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  untU  January  28.  1967.  for 
additional  coeponsors.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  523.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Han  Chang 
Wong;  and 

S.  524.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jack  William 
Mark;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  McGee: 
S.  525.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4554  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  extend  the 
postage  rate  provided  therein  for  books  to 
certain  matter  mailed  with  such  books;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

S.  526.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  In  order  to  give  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  additional 
authority  with  respect  to  railroad  safety;  and 
S.  627.  A  bin  to  provide  more  adequate 
and  reaUstlc  penalties  for  violations  of  cer- 
tain safety  statutes  administered  by  the  In- 
terstate Conunerce  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen: 
S.  528.  A  bill  to  place  In  trust  status  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reser- 
vation  In  Wyoming;    to  the   Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GORE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carlson)  : 
S.  529.  A   bUl   to   repeal   the   Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committoe  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Oore  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  HART: 
S.  530.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mauritz  A. 
Sterner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habt  when  ne 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metcalt)  : 
S.  531.  A   bUl    to    amend    the   Land   and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  Intorlor  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when 
he  introduced  the  above  blU,  which  ap- 
pear imder  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note.— The    above    blU    was   ordered  to 
be  held  at  the  desk  untU  January  26.  1967. 
for  additional  cosponsors.) 
ByMr.  BOGGS: 
8. 632.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cheng 
Hyok  Un; 
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S.  533.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Klmlko 
Bethard; 

S.  634.  A   bUl   for   the   reUef 
Wilson  (nee  Hlranaka);  and 

8. 535.  A  bin  f(»-  the  relief  of 
Tllson  Weed;  to  the  Committee 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  536.  A  bUl  to  require  certain  buildings 
to  be  equipped  with  emergency  lighting  sys- 
tems; to  the  Committee  on  Conamerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  January  26,  1967,  for 
additional   cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Burdick)  : 
S.  537.  A  bin  to  modify  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  Missouri  River  Basin  with  re- 
spect to  certain  bank  protection  and  recti- 
fication works;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
KTorks 

By  Itlr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Bennitct,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Boggs, 
Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Busdick,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fomo, 
Mr.  Pdi,bright,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hickenloopeb, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Mao- 
NUBON,  Mr.  McOovERN,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.    MONRONET,    Mr.    MONTOTA,    Mr. 

MoBSE,  Mr.  MORTON,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
MUNOT,    Mr.    MUBPHT.    Mr.    Muskie, 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Prooty,  Mr.  Psoxmire,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  RiBicorr.  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  &>abkman,  Mr. 
Symington,     Mr.     Talmadge,     Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware, Mr.  Yarbobough,  Mr.  Young  of 
North   Dakota,    and   Mr.   Youno    of 
Ohio) : 
S.  538.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more 
effective   evaluation   of   the   fiscal   require- 
ments of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellaxt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  untU  January  24,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  539.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Highway  Beau- 
tlflcatlon  Act  of  1965  to  remove  the  manda- 
tory compensation  feature;  to  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maoottson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  640.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oatertna  E. 
Eerenyl.  Anna  Eosze.  and  Laszlo  Bosze;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCC3TT: 

5.541.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Jack  Baen 
and        ' 

8.542.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Sesha 
(3opalan  Rugmonyammal;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  K£NIfEDY  of  Massachusetts: 

S.  643.  A   bUl   for   the   reUef   of   Henri   P. 

Boutin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

8.  644.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  15  of  title 

88,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  prevent  the 

loss  of  veteran  pension  benefits  as  the  result 

Of  increases  in  social  security  benefits  au- 


thorized by  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965;  and 

S.  645.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  so  as  to  exempt  certain  private  aircraft 
entering  or  departing  from  the  United  Statea 
on  flights  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  at  night  or  on  Sunday  or  a  hoUday 
from  provisions  requiring  payment  to  the 
United  States  for  overtime  services  of  customs 
officers  and  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  546.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  tribes  by  making  avaUable  to  them 
surplus  personal  property;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota) : 
S.  547.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  authorization 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  complete 
the  International  Peace  Garden,  North  Da- 
kota; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  648.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold   certain  land  in  trust  for 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port  Ber- 
thold  Reservation,  N.  Dak.; 

S.  549.  A  bUl  to  donate  to  the  DevUs  Lake 
Sioux  Tribe,  Port  Totten  Reservation,  some 
submarglnal  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  make  such  lands  part  of  the  reservation 
involved;   and 

S.  550.  A  bin  to  amend  the  authorization 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  three  experimental  stations 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  651.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Antonio  S. 
Mlmay;  and 

S.  552.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that 
committing  acts  dangerous  to  persons  on 
board  trains  shall  be  a  criminal  offense;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  653.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  postal  laws  no 
as  to  require  payment  of  minimum  wages 
to  certain  employees  of  contractors  for  the 
transportation  of  the  malls  on  star  routes, 
highway  poet  office,  and  other  mall  routes; 
to  require  bonds  without  sureties;  to  estab- 
lish standards  for  the  readjustment  of  com- 
pensation of  such  contractors,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.  564.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  highway 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  between 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  and  Mobridge,  S.  Dak.; 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  566.  A  bin  to  extend  the  application  of 
the  classification  provisions  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  certain  positions  in,  and  em- 
ployees of,  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bbxwbtxr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  Con.  Rb.  4 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  of  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  come  to  power  In  the 
Middle  Eastern  European  countries  by  legal 
or  democratic  processes,  but  has  flouted 
even  the  solemn  assurances  and  agreements 
entered  into  at  the  Yalta  Conference  of  Feb- 
ruary 1945;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  denied  self- 
determination  by  free  election  In  those  coun- 
tries, resorting  not  only  to  heavily  manned 
occupational  forces,  but  also  to  genocldal 
activities  in  the  cases  of  the  Baltic  States 
Republics;  and 

Whereas  the  sovereignty  and  Independence 
of  the  former  free  governments  of  the  Baltic 
States  were  duly  recognized  and  continue  to 
be  given  diplomatic  recognition  by  the 
United  States,  as  confirmed  by  House  Reso- 
lution 346  of  the  Elghty-tblrd  Congress, 
agreed  to  July  27,  1953;  and 

Whereas  the  suppression  of  human  free- 
doms and  the  denial  of  free  trade  and  com- 
munications with  other  sovereign  coimtries 
present  a  threat  to  peace,  Intolerable  either 
to  the  United  States,  other  free  natl(UiB,  or 
the  International  law  agencies;  and 

Whereas  the  Governments  and  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  have  always  been  in  close 
relation  with  the  United  States  and  con- 
stantly continue  to  prove  their  beUef  in 
democracy  through  the  work  and  blood  of 
their  peoples:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President 
is  hereby  requested  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  before  the  United 
Nations  for  its  consideration  the'  question  of 
the  forceful  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  RepubUcs  into  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
a  resolution  declaring  that — 

(a)  the  Soviet  Union  sbaU  withdraw  all 
Soviet  troops,  agents,  colonists,  and  controls 
from  the  Baltic  States; 

(b)  the  Soviet  Union  shaU  retvim  aU  citi- 
zens of  the  Baltic  States  to  their  homelands 
from  places  of  ezUe  In  Siberia,  and  disper- 
sion In  prisons  and  slave  labor  camps 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(c)  the  United  Nations  should  conduct 
free  elections  in  the  Baltic  States  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  United  Nations  and 
Bit  In  judgment  on  the  Communist  covmter- 
parts  of  the  Nazi  war  criminals  convicted  at 
the  Nuremberg  trials. 


EXTENSION  OF  GREETINaS  AND 
CXDMMENDATION  OP  C!ONGRESS 
TO  THE  TEXAS  WATER  SAFARI 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  5)  extending  the 
greetings  and  commendation  of  Congress 
to  the  Texas  Water  Safari  Association 
for  its  sponsorship  of  an  outstanding 
sports  event,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Tower,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
ASSISTANCE    OF    THE    UNITED    NA- 
TIONS TO  THE  ENSLAVED  BALTIC 
STATES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
4) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 


RESOLUTIONS 
EXPRESSION    OF    SENSE    OF    CON- 
GRESS ABOUT  THE  TREATMENT 
OF    RHODESIA    BY    THE    UNITED 
STATES  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fannin)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
48) ,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
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fuU  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Eastlaot. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) ^^_^_^^__ 

EXPRESSION  OP  SENSE  OP  SENATE 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  TROOP  DE- 
PLOYMENT IN  EUROPE 
Mr  MANSFIELD  (lor  himself.  Mr. 
YouHO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Yoxmo  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Boggs.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  TOi. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  ItoL. 
Mr  Russell.  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Hart  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
Yarborough.  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Bkb^- 
LETT,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Fm.- 

BRIGHT,  Mr.  MCGOVERN.  Mr.  BtTRDICK.  Mr. 

Ellender,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Aiken.  Mr. 
Carlson,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
Grtjehing.  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Cotton  and 
Mr.  Smathehs)  submitted  a  resolution 
(S  Res  49)  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  troop  deployment 
in  Europe,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note.— The  above  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  held  at  the  desk  untU  Janu- 
ary 26,  1967,  for  additional  cosponsors.) 
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S«c.  3.  aectlon  6(a)  at  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  the 
designation  of  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations),  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  tJie  tabulation  con- 
tained therein  the  foUowlng  new  Item: 

"Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs For  the 

Veterans'  Administration." 

Sec.  4.  The  Cwnmlttea  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  as  promptly  ae  feasible  after  Its 
appointment  and  organisation  confer  with 
the  Committee  on  Flnanoe  and  the  Comnvlt- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  what  disposition  should 
be  made  of  proposed  legislation,  messages,  pe- 
Utlons,  memorials,  and  other  matters  there- 
tofore referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  'Vel- 
fare  during  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  which 
are  within  the  JurlsdlctloD  of  the  Conamlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE     ON      AERONAUTICAL      AND 
SPACE  SCIENCES 
Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  re- 
ported an  original  resoautlon  (S.  Res.  51) 
to  provide  additional  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


CREATION  OP  COMMITTEE  ON 

VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 
Mr  BURDICK  submitted  a  resolution 
(8  Res.  50)  to  amend  rule  XXV.  relating 
to  standing  committees,  by  creating  a 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

S.  BBS.  60 
Resolved.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  senate    (relating  to  standing 
committees)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Btrlltlng  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
13  In  paragraph  (h)   of  section   (1): 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  (1):  and 

(3)  inserting  In  section  (1)  after  para- 
graph (p)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(a)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  commit- 
tee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  foUowlng  subjects: 

"1    Veterans'  measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pension  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3  Life  Insurance  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  Armed 

Forces. 

"4   Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  ediica- 
tlon  of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  dvll  relief. 

"8.  ReadjTistment  of  servicemen  to  dvU 

life."  

Ssc  2.  Section  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing BtUes  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences;  and  Conunlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affalra". 


FEDERAL  OFFENSE  TO  DESECRATE 
THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  make  it  a  Federal  offense 
to  desecrate  the  American  Flag. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  our  flag  has  been 
hauled  down.  despoUed,  spat  upon,  dese- 
crated, and  trampled  in  the  mud,  yet 
there  is  no  Federal  statute  to  deal  with 
such  offenses.  „^  ^    ,     ^v. 

As  I  recall,  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union  has  a  statute  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other and  prescribes  a  rather  heavy 
penalty  for  its  violation.  It  is  high  time 
there  be  Incorporated  in  the  Criminal 
Code  of  the  United  States  something 
along  the  same  line  as  the  States  require. 
i»gether  with  a  heavy  penalty. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  515)  to  prohibit  desecra- 
tion of  the  flag,  introduced  by  Mr.  DraK- 
SEN.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  tflR. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.    ^^^^^^^^^ 

INCORPORATION  OP  JEWISH  WAR 
VETERANS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
Incorporate  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States.  I  may  say.  parenthet- 
ically, that  this  bUl  has  been  introduced 
session  after  session.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  reach  common  ground  with 
House  Members,  purticularly  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


I  hope  that  we  can  work  out  some  kind 
of  format  in  order  to  deal  with  this  mat- 
ter, because  it  recurs  year  after  year.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may 
lie  on  the  desk  for  5  days  for  additional 
cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  Ue  on  the  desk  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  bill  (S.  516)  to  incorporate  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Dirksen  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

OVERHAUL   OP   THE    ADMINISTRA- 
'  TIVE  PROCEDURE  ACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure,  of  which  I  have  been  the 
minority  member,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  21,  1966. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  several  Con- 
gresses an  amazing  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  on  the  question  of  overhauling 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  It 
has  been  a  laborious,  tedious,  painstaking 
job,  and  nearly  every  agency  in  Govern- 
ment has  had  an  opportunity  to  present 
its  views. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  in  its  entirety  published  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  the  work  of 
many  people,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
CJovernment.   It  was  based  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hoover  Commission 
appointed  by  President  Truman,  a  con- 
ference   on    administrative    procedures 
called  by  President  Eisenhower,  and  an 
administrative     conference    called    by 
President  Kennedy,  as  well  as  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  other  legal  groups.    It 
was  further  the  subject  of  careful  study 
and  comment  by  scholars  in  the  field  of 
administrative  law  and  by  those  within 
the  administrative  agencies,  as  well  as 
by  those  who  practice  before  them.    All 
of  these  people  have  generously  con- 
tributed their  time  and  efforts. 

Now.  4  years  have  passed  during  which 
the  many  departments  and  agencies  have 
had  a  chance  to  study  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  comment  on  it.  both  infor- 
mally and  in  public  hearings.  Their 
testimony  and  comments  have  been  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  subcommittee 
in  determining  the  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Comments  were  also  received  from 
other  sources.  For  example,  in  March 
of  1964  at  a  3-day  on-the-record  meet- 
ing the  representatives  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  gave  their  views  and 
suggestions. 

But  the  subcommittee  did  not  stop 
there.  It  called  to  its  service  a  group 
of  consultants  comprising  some  of  ttie 
most  highly  quaUfled  experts  In  admin- 
istrative law.  .  ^  _  „ii  «f 
After  receiving  comments  from  au  oi 


these  sources,  the  subcommittee  began 
the  task  of  refashioning  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  so  as  to  take  account  of  the 
many  suggestions  which  It  had  received. 
Every  proposal  vas  analyzed  and  tested. 
Some  were  rejected;  others  were  modi- 
fied. Our  purpose  was  to  contrive  a  set 
of  procedures  which  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  needs 
of  the  agencies. 

It  is  Important  that  both  needs  be  met. 
because  there  is  scarcely  a  facet  of  our 
life  which  is  not  affected  by  the  decisions 
of  these  administrative  agencies.  They 
do  not  regulate  just  big  business  or  little 
business;  they  determine  the  price  of 
milk  for  babies  and  old-age  pensions,  the 
acreage  allotments  of  farmers,  unfair 
labor  practices,  union  representation, 
civil  rights,  social  security  benefits,  and 
under  legislation  now  enacted,  they 
would  decide  the  benefits  under  medi- 
care. Each  time  we  expand  the  functions 
of  our  pervasive  Government,  It  means 
either  creating  a  new  agency  or  expand- 
ing an  old  one  to  take  care  of  the  admin- 
istration of  that  new  activity. 

These  administrative  agencies  may  be 
independent  agencies  or  they  may  be  de- 
partments or  parts  of  departments.  A 
list,  even  in  rather  small  print,  of  all  the 
administrative  agencies  which  we  now 
have  takes  up  a  large  section  of  a  wall. 
They  have  been  called  the  headless 
fourth  branch  of  our  Government,  for 
they  are  a  governing  force  In  our  lives. 
Yet  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
stitution; they  are  neither  Congress,  the 
President,  nor  the  courts.  But  they  ex- 
ercise legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
functions.  They  establish  policies  which 
have  the  force  of  law;  they  administer 
those  policies;  and  they  act  as  a  tribunal 
to  decide  cases  involving  the  policies. 

Fortunately,  we  have  many  good  peo- 
ple in  these  agencies.  The  difficulty  is 
that  they  are  buried  under  an  avalanche 
of  work.  Where  there  were  10  cases  to 
be  decided  two  decades  ago,  there  are 
100  waiting  to  be  decided  In  the  same  pe- 
lod  of  time  today.  Our  population  has 
exploded,  and  our  activity  and  our  prob- 
lems have  equally  proliferated  in  the  past 
20  years.  Adding  more  people  is  not 
enough,  because  there  are  some  problems 
of  our  agencies  which  cannot  be  solved 
by  adding  more  people.  These  are  the 
problems  arising  out  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
which  sets  out  the  way  in  which  these 
agencies  must  operate.  It  is  a  good  act, 
but  needs  to  be  brought  up  to  date.  That 
we  propose  to  do  by  this  bill. 

The  current  amendment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  makes  no 
change  in  section  2(a)  which  section, 
among  other  things,  excludes  "courts" 
from  the  operation  of  the  act.  For  pur- 
poses of  section  2(a),  the  term  "courts" 
includes  the  Tax  Court,  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals,  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  similar  courts.  This  act  does  not 
apply  to  their  procedure  nor  affect  the 
requirement  of  resort  thereto. 

First  of  all.  take  the  duties  which  the 
act  imposes  on  those  who  head  the  var- 
ious administrative  agencies.  They  are 
a  small  and  select  group  of  men  and 
women  whom  the  Congress  has  usually 
required  to  be  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  be- 


cause of  their  responsibility  for  guiding 
the  overall  operations  of  these  vast  and 
powerful  administrative  agencies.  But 
frequently  they  have  little  opportunity 
to  give  such  guidance  because  they  are 
also  given  the  duty  of  deciding  cases, 
both  large  and  small,  and  the  more  time 
they  spend  doing  that,  the  less  time  they 
have  to  consider  questions  of  policy. 
The  fiow  of  cases  which  they  must  decide 
because  people  are  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer is  so  great  that  they  usually  find  It 
necessary  to  dispose  of  them  first  and  to 
put  off  making  policies  in  the  hope  that 
some  time  can  be  found  for  that  at  a 
later  date.  But  that  day  never  seems  to 
come.  The  flow  of  cases  is  continuous 
and  it  is  Increasing  rather  than  dimin- 
Lshing. 

And  so  the  first  thing  which  must  be 
done  is  to  relieve  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  making  agency  policy  from  the 
duty  of  deciding  cases  sis  well.    The  bill 
does  this  in  two  ways.    First,  it  deletes 
the  requirement  that  as  a  part  of  the 
rulemaking  activity  they   "approve   or 
prescribe"    for   the   future,    "all    rates, 
wages,  corporate  or  financial  structures 
or  reorganizations  thereof,  prices,  facili- 
ties, appliances,  services  or  allowances 
therefor,    or   valuations,    costs,   or   ac- 
counting, or  practices  bearing  on  any  of 
the    foregoing."      Instead,    such    cases 
would  be  decided  under  the  adjudicative 
procedures  of  the  agency.    Second,  the 
responsibility  for  making  the  decision 
under     such     adjudicative     procedures 
would  be  placed  on  those  who  actually 
hear  the  evidence  instead  of  on  those  at 
the  head  of  the  agency  who  have  only 
secondhand  knowledge  of  the  evidence. 
Under  the  present  law  delegation  of  this 
duty  has  been  suggested  as  a  solution  to 
the  problem,  but  delegation  is  not  the 
answer  because  It  leaves  the  responsi- 
bility just  where  it  was  before,  with  the 
person  who  has  delegated  it  his  duty. 
Thus,  the  bill  provides  that  the  decision 
of  the  presiding  officer  shall  be  the  de- 
cision of  the  agency,  subject  to  appeal 
and  review  of  the  agency  on  particular 
grounds;  and  to  insure  that  the  time  of 
the  agency  members  Is  not  too  greatly 
consumed  by  the  consideration  of  such 
appeals,  the  bill  also  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  agency  appeal  boards 
which  may  be  composed  of  agency  mem- 
bers and  hearing  examiners  other  than 
the  presiding  officer  in  the  case  itself. 
The  sum  of  these  changes  from  the 
present  law  Is  that  agency  members  will 
no  longer  be  required  to  decide  matters 
involving  particular  persons  or  particular 
facts  except  where  they  decide  to  review 
policy  questions  or.  on  limited  Issues,  if 
one  of  the  parties  appeal.   This  will  give 
those  responsible  for  agency  policy  the 
opportunity  and  the  time  to  carefully 
consider  the  general  principles  involved 
in  the  types  of  cases  before  the  agency 
and  to  formulate  the  agency  policy  for 
such  cases;   and  it  will  leave  to  that 
highly  qualified  group  of  hearing  ex- 
aminers the  task  of  applying  those  gen- 
eral policies  to  the  facts  of  particular 
cases.    This  division  of  the  task  could 
go  a  long  way  toward  the  elimination 
of  the  tremendous  backlogs  which  exist 
In  many  agencies.    These  are  not  neces- 
sarily  backlogs   of   the   agencies'   own 
making  but  of  the  increasing  volume 


of  rates,  wages,  and  other  types  of  cases 
which  the  agencies  must  decide. 

Next,  something  needs  to  be  done  to 
improve  the  procedures  for   handling 
cases  involving  particular  persons  and 
particular  facts.    These  cases  wUl  con- 
stitute  the   bulk   of   the   work   of   the 
agency  but  not.  of  course,  the  bulk  of 
the  work  of  the  agency  members  who 
will  be  more  free  to  concentrate  on  the 
formulation  of  general  agency  policies. 
SUice.  under  the  bill,  the  decisions  of 
these  cases  will  be  made  by  the  persons 
who  hear  the  evidence,  the  bUl  draws 
heavily  upon  all  the  many  techniques 
which  the  courts  are  now  applying  to 
speed  up  their  own  procedures.     Three 
of  these  techniques  relate  particularly  to 
the  prehearing  stage  of  a  proceeding. 
First  of  all.  the  bill  provides  for  utUiz- 
ing  the  pleadings  in  a  case  to  narrow  the 
legal  Issues  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible.   In  this  connection  there  has  been 
built  up  in  the  last  20  years  in  our  courts 
a  great  body  of  law  on  pleadings  and. 
to  the  extent  practicable,   this  would 
apply  to  pleadings  in  administrative  pro- 
ceedings as  well. 

The  second  device  for  speeding  up  the 
determination  of  cases  Is  discovery  of  the 
facts.    To  the  extent  that  all  the  facts 
of  a  case  can  be  siscertained  in  advance, 
the  subsequent  hearing  will  be  shortened 
and  the  parties  may  be  more  inclined  to 
settle  or  dispose  of  the  controversy  on 
Its  actual  merits.    This  saving  of  time  is 
of  benefit  to  the  public  which  directly  or 
Indirectly  bears  the  cost  of  administra- 
tive proceedings.    Third,  a  specific  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  prehearing 
conferences.    These  conferences  usually 
offer  the  first  opportunity  for  the  parties 
or  their  attorneys  or  other  representa- 
tives to  be  brought  together  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  presiding  officer  to  discuss 
the  issues  and  facts  in  the  case.    This  is 
the  time  at  which  hrelevant  or  unim- 
portant issues  can  be  eliminated  and 
undisputable  facts  can  be  agreed  upon. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  such  con- 
ferences, if  effectively  directed  by  the 
presiding  officer,  can  be  of  Inmaeasurable 
value  in  making  administrative  proceed- 
ings less  costly  and  less  time  consuming. 
Next,  the  bill  provides  a  means  of  tai- 
loring the  procedure  to  fit  the  case.    Not 
every  case  needs  every  step  in  a  formal 
procedure — either  because  it  is  a  small 
case.  or.  perhaps  because  the  nature  of 
the  subject  requires  the  most  expeditious 
procedure.   In  such  cases  the  bill  author- 
izes the  use  of  an  abridged  procedure  if 
the  parties  agree  and  the  agency  ap- 
proves.   Then  too.    the  bill  contains  a 
provision  for  emergency  action  where  the 
agency  makes  a  finding  that  immediate 
action  is  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  health  or  safety  and  In 
other  situations  provided  by  law.    But 
unless  the  agency  grants  an  immediate 
hearing,  the  bill  provides  for  immediate 
judicial  review  of  any  emergency  action 
taken  by  the  agency. 

Even  the  time  for  settlement  of  cases 
Is  speeded  up.  Under  the  bill  the  agency 
is  given  the  power  to  establish  a  time  in 
advance  of  the  hearing  at  which  the  ab- 
solute right  of  a  party  to  settle  a  case 
ends.  After  that  time  it  will  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  agency  to  determine 
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whether  time,  the  nature  of  the  case  and 
the  public  Interest  permit  further  time 
to  be  taken  for  the  consideration  of  offers 
of  settlement.  Thus,  a  party  intending 
to  offer  a  settlement  must  do  so  at  an 
early  date  and  not  put  the  agency,  the 
other  parties  If  there  are  any,  and  the 
taxpayers  to  the  expense  of  going 
through  a  hearing  In  the  hope  that  by 
doing  so  he  will  obtain  a  more  favorable 
settlement. 

Another  new  feature  Is  a  provision  for 
interlocutory  appeals.  The  purpose  of 
such  appeal  Is  to  permit  the  determina- 
tion by  the  highest  agency  authority  of 
material  questions  which  may  arise  In 
the  course  of  a  proceeding  if  such  a  final 
determination  would  expedite  the  pro- 
ceeding or  prevent  substantial  prejudice 
to  any  party.  There  are  strict  tests  to 
prohibit  abuse  of  the  use  of  such  appeals. 
Indeed,  such  an  appeal  cannot  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  presiding 
ofQcer  or.  If  he  refuses,  of  the  agency 
Itself  upon  a  showing  of  substantial 
prejudice. 

We  have  also  done  many  things  to 
make  the  public  better  informed  sibout 
Its  Government  and  the  work  of  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  Hi  the  years  dur- 
ing which  this  measure  has  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure, 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  much  has  already  been 
accomplished.  Agencies  would  be  re- 
quired to  Identify  the  ofiQcer,  or  more 
correctly  the  position  whose  incumbent 
makes  decisions  on  the  public's  cases. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  know  who  is 
actually  deciding  their  cases.  And,  to 
the  extent  that  the  man  Is  supposed  to 
be  making  the  decision  has  had  his  dis- 
cretion removed  and  the  rules  In  some 
staff  manual  substituted  for  it,  the  pub- 
lic should  be  entitled  to  see  that  staff 
manual. 

Now  I  have  mentioned  the  need  for 
speedily  up  the  disposition  of  cases  be- 
fore administrative  agencies  and  I  have 
referred  to  a  number  of  techniques 
which  have  been  contrived  in  the  bill  to 
reach  that  result.  The  bill  goes  further. 
It  provides  that  every  agency  shsdl  have 
a  duty  with  reasonable  dispatch  to  set 
and  complete  any  Investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding and  to  make  its  decision.  Thus, 
for  the  first  time,  the  agencies  are  re- 
quired to  move  with  dispatch  and  the 
public  will  have  its  remedy  imder  our 
laws  of  their  failure  to  do  so. 

In  other  areas  as  well,  the  bill  protects 
the  public.  In  the  present  law  a  person 
who  appears  before  any  agency  against 
his  wUl  is  entitled  to  counsel  but  a  per- 
son who  appears  voluntarily  has  no  such 
right  and  that  right  to  coimsel  does  not 
extend  to  agency  investigations  which 
are  likely  to  be  of  great  consequences  to 
the  members  of  the  public.  The  bill 
corrects  those  anomalies  by  giving  all 
persons  the  right  to  counsel  whether 
they  appear  voluntarily  or  involuntarily 
before  any  agency  and  whether  It  is  in 
the  course  of  an  investigation  or  an 
agency  proceeding. 

Another  agency  activity  about  which 
there  has  been  no  small  amount  of  ad- 
verse comment  is  the  use  of  press  re- 
leases and  other  publicity  to  disparage 


or  discredit  a  person  before  the  final  de- 
cision has  been  reached  in  proceedings 
Involving  him.  The  courts  are  dealing 
even  now  with  the  lasue  as  it  applies  to 
court  proceedings,  and  we  must  deal  in 
stem  fashion  with  those  situations  In 
the  agencies,  which  I  hope  are  rare, 
where  the  might  of  Government  pub- 
licity is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  person 
before  the  case  is  proved  against  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  has 
labored  for  7  years  In  this  dlfBcult  field 
to  identify  the  problem  areas  which  have 
caused  discontent  with  the  administra- 
tive process  and  to  devise  means  of  re- 
solving them.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  give  this  bill,  which  has  been 
smoothed,  polished,  and  refined  by  the 
comments  of  so  many  people  within  and 
without  the  Government,  careful  yet 
speedy  consideration  so  that  the  recom- 
mended improvement  may  be  made  in 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  again  an  honor  for  me  to  co- 
sponsor,  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  legislation  to  revise  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  of  1946. 

It  has  been  well  documented  that  new 
procedures  are  necessary  to  get  the  ad- 
ministrative process  moving.  As  we  all 
know,  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  are  subject  to  this  bill 
control,  supervise,  or  oversee  many  facets 
of  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion. Because  of  this,  it  is  imperative 
that  procedures  be  established  which  are 
designed  to  speed  up  the  taking  of  final 
agency  action.  At  tihe  same  time  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  procedures  which 
form  the  basis  for  minimal  procedural 
fairness. 

Unfortunately,  the  requirements  of 
fairness  and  the  requirements  of  ef&- 
ciency  often  seem  opposed  to  one  an- 
other. In  order  to  provide  that  both  of 
these  requirements  will  be  met,  a  balanc- 
ing between  the  goals  of  efficient  man- 
agement and  fair  play  is  necessary.  This 
balance  is  not  easily  achieved,  but  the 
legislation  we  present  to  the  Senate  to- 
day represents  the  thinking  and  recom- 
mendations of  a  vast  group  of  qualified 
men  both  in  and  out  of  government  on 
how  best  to  achieve  this  balance. 

The  principal  features  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  the  emphasis  it  places  on  the 
necessity  and  desirs^ility  of  encourag- 
ing incresised  rulemaking  by  the  agencies 
and  the  procedures  provided  to  help  the 
agencies  Increase  their  rulemaking.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  exigence  of  standards 
derived  from  public  rulemaking — under 
which  applicable  sta;tutes  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  agencies  and  the  dis- 
cretion delegated  to  the  agencies  car- 
ried out — will  provide  certainty  and  pre- 
dictability in  Eigency  action. 

If  we  match  this  criteria  of  certainty 
and  predictability  against  the  present 
status  of  public  rulemaking  by  the  agen- 
cies, the  shortoomings  will  become  all 
too  apparent.  While  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
are  filled  with  agency  rules,  and  elab- 
orate procedural  instructions  for  com- 
plying with  these  rules,  the  agency's  in- 
terpretations of  statutes,  substantive 
criteria,  and  other  standards  are.  In  fact, 
administered  most  often  by  resort  to  ad 
hoc  decisions  made  on  a  case-by-case 


basis.  It  Is  believed  that  proceeding  by 
this  ad  hoc  route  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  delay  in  administrative  pro- 
ceedings. Agency  members,  delegated 
the  responsibility  by  Congress  to  effec- 
tuate broad,  far-reaching  policies,  must 
spend  incalculable  amounts  of  time  de- 
ciding routine  adjudications.  If  it  were 
possible  for  these  agency  members  to 
concentrate  on  developing  effective  pol- 
icy, which  could  then  be  applied  to  indi- 
vidual cases  by  subordinates  within  the 
agency,  much  of  the  delay  so  costly  to  our 
citizens  and  economy  could  be  substan- 
tially reduced.  Furthermore,  reducing 
statutory  interpretations  and  discretion- 
ary administrative  standards  to  clearly 
enunciated  statements  of  policy  would 
more  assuredly  provide  the  certainty  and 
predictability  of  action  which  the  public 
is  entitled  to  have  when  it  undertakes 
to  do  business  with  its  Government. 

In  addition  to  providing  procedures  to 
effectuate  the  broad  remedial  purposes 
of  this  legislation,  there  are  many  other 
procedures  provided  by  this  bill  that  will 
greatly  improve  present  agency  prac- 
tices. It  may  be  worthwhile  to  empha- 
size just  a  few.  Revised  and  streamline 
procediu'es  for  the  initial  processes  of 
rulemaking  and  adjudications  are  pro- 
vided. As  to  adjudications,  new  author- 
ity is  granted  to  each  agency  to  utilize 
in  appropriate  cases  shortened  or  abbre- 
viated hearing  procedures.  For  the  first 
time  minimal  procedures  are  provided  for 
the  vast  amounts  of  Informal  adjudica- 
tions handled  by  the  agencies.  Agencies 
are  also  granted  authority  to  make  more 
effective  use  of  subpena  powers,  the  use 
of  discovery  procedures  and  the  use  of 
summary  decisional  processes. 

The  powers  of  the  officer  presiding  at 
the  taking  of  evidence  have  been  some- 
what enlarged  In  order  to  give  him  more 
control  of  the  proceeding  before  him  so 
that  a  more  concise  and  effective  record 
can  be  made  for  later  agency  or  court 
review. 

New  procedures  for  Interlocutory  ap- 
peals have  been  provided.  These  proce- 
dures should  allow  the  presiding  ofQcer 
to  maintain  his  control  over  a  case  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  the  necessary 
flexibility  to  obtain  decisions  on  ques- 
tions best  decided  before  the  entire  hear- 
ing process  is  completed. 

In  section  8,  a  revised  decisional  proc- 
ess is  provided  for  adjudications.  Ex- 
cept in  limited  circumstances  the  person 
who  hears  the  evidence  will  make  the 
basic  decision  in  the  proceeding.  This 
decision  can  then  be  appealed  utilizing 
the  procedures  provided  by  subsequent 
provisions  in  section  8. 

The  new  appellate  procedures  provided 
in  section  8(c)  are  designed  to  relieve 
the  agency  members  of  deciding  the 
vast  majority  of  adjudications  coming 
before  the  agency,  A  party  appealing 
from  a  decision  by  a  presiding  ofQcer 
must  first  specify  the  errors  on  which 
he  will  rely  in  his  appeal.  He  must  then 
choose  to  seek  review  either  by  the  ap- 
peal board  or  by  the  agency.  If  he  seeks 
review  by  an  appeal  board,  the  board 
Is  authorized  to  consider  his  exceptions 
and  make  its  decision.  Except  for  a  few 
limited  clrciunstances  the  next  step  will 
be  review  in  the  courts. 

If  the  party  seeks  review  by  the  agen- 
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cy,  the  agency  Is  authorized  either  to 
bear  the  appeal  or  to  simply  deny  the 
party's  application  for  review  which  will 
constitute  affirmance  of  the  presiding 
officer's  decision.  In  one  limited  cir- 
cumstance the  agency  may  refer  the  ap- 
peal to  an  appeal  board. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  there  will  be  no  tier  decisional  pro- 
cedures. There  are  no  procedures  pro- 
vided which  would  allow  any  party  an 
appeal  from  a  presiding  officer's  decision 
to  an  appeal  board  and  then  also  to  the 
agency  itself.  The  party  has  only  an 
"either/or"  choice.  Either  he  can  go 
to  the  agency  or  to  an  appeal  board,  but 
he  cannot  by  his  own  initiating  action 
go  to  both,  the  appeal  board  and  the 
agency,  in  one  proceeding. 

The  agency  has  been  given  authority 
to  review,  on  its  own  initiative,  decisions 
by  presiding  officers  or  an  appeal  board. 
But  to  do  this.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  agency  to  find  an  important  policy 
matter  Involved  In  the  particular  pro- 
ceeding which  they  seek  to  review. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  20  years 
since  the  first  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  was  enacted.  It  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  progress  made  possible  for  the 
administrative  process  of  20  years  ago 
by  passing  that  act  will  be  made  by 
this  revised  legislation  for  the  adminis- 
trative process  of  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  518)  to  amend  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Long  of  Missoiul) . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

a  618 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (6  U.S.C.  651- 
669  and  701-706)  Is  amended  to  read  as  Xol- 
Iowb: 

"short  title 

"Sbction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Mmlnlstratlve  Procedure  Act  of  1967'. 
"mrrNmoN's 

"Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(a)  AoENCT. — 'Agency'  means  each  au- 
thority (whether  or  not  within  or  subject 
to  review  by  another  agency)  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  other  than  Con- 
gress, the  courts,  or  the  governments  of  the 
possessions,  territories,  Commonwealths,  or 
the  District  of  Colvunbla.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  delegations 
of  authority  as  provided  by  law.  Except  as 
to  the  requirements  of  section  3,  there  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  this  Act 
courts-meo'tlal  and  military  commissions, 
and  military  or  naval  authority  exercised 
In  the  field  in  the  time  of  war  or  in  occupied 
territory.  Except  as  to  the  requirements  of 
sections  3  and  4,  there  shaU  be  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  this  Act,  agencies  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  parties  or  of 
representatives  of  organizations  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  disputes  determined  by  them. 

"(b)  Person  and  Party. — 'Person'  Includes 
Individuals,  partnerships,  corporations,  asso- 
ciations, or  public  or  private  organizations 
of  any  character  other  than  agencies.  'Party' 
Includes  any  person  or  agency  named  or  ad- 
mitted as  a  party,  or  properly  seeking  and 


entitled  as  of  right  to  be  admitted  as  a 
party.  In  any  agency  proceeding;  but  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  an  agen- 
cy from  admitting  any  person  or  agency  as 
a  party  for  limited  purposes.  'Private  party' 
means  any  party  other  than  an  agency. 

"(c)  Rule  and  Rttlekaking. — 'Rule'  means 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  agency  state- 
ment of  general  applicability  and  future  ef- 
fect designed  to  Implement,  interpret,  or  pre- 
scribe law  or  policy  or  to  describe  the  orga- 
nization, procedure,  or  practice  requirements 
of  any  agency.  'Rulemaking'  means  agency 
process  for  the  formulation,  amendment,  or 
repeal  of  a  rule. 

"(d)  Order,  Optnion,  and  Adjitdication. — 
'Order'  means  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
final  disposition  (whether  aflarmatlve,  nega- 
tive, injunctive,  or  declaratory  in  form)  by 
any  agency  In  any  proceeding,  including 
licensing,  to  determine  the  rights,  obUg:a- 
tions.  and  privileges  of  named  parties. 
'Opinion'  means  the  statement  of  reasons, 
findings  of  fact,  and  conclusions  of  law,  upon 
all  the  material  Issues  of  fact,  law,  or  discre- 
tion presented  on  the  record,  issued  in  ex- 
planation or  support  of  an  order.  'Adjudi- 
cation' means  agency  process  for  the  formu- 
lation, amendment,  or  repeal  of  an  order. 

"(e)      AOENCT     LICENSE     AND     LiCENSINO. — 

'License'  Includes  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
any  agency  permit,  certificate,  approval,  reg- 
istration, charter,  membership,  statutory  ex- 
emption, or  other  form  of  permission,  li- 
censing' Includes  agency  process  respecting 
the  grant,  renewal,  denial,  revocation,  sus- 
pension, annulment,  withdrawal,  limitation, 
amendment,  or  modification  of  a  license,  and 
the  prescription  or  requirement  of  terms, 
conditions,  or  standards  of  conduct  for 
named  licensees  thereunder. 

"(f)  Sanction  and  Reuet. — 'Sanction'  In- 
cludes the  whole  or  part  of  any  agency  (1) 
prohibition,  requirement,  limitation,  or  other 
condition  affecting  the  freedom  of  any  per- 
son: (2)  withholding  of  relief;  (3)  imposi- 
tion of  any  form  of  penalty  or  fine;  (4)  de- 
struction, taking,  seizure,  or  withholding  of 
property;  (5)  assessment  of  damages,  reim- 
bursement, restitution,  compensation,  costs, 
charges,  or  fees;  (6)  requirement,  revocation, 
or  suspension  of  a  license;  or  (7)  taking  of 
other  compulsory  or  restrictive  action.  'Re- 
lief includes  the  whole  or  part  of  any  agency 
(1)  grant  of  money,  assistance,  license,  au- 
thority, exemption,  exception,  privilege,  or 
remedy;  (2)  recognition  of  any  claim,  right, 
immunity,  privilege,  exemption,  or  exception; 
or  (3)  taking  of  any  other  action  upon  the 
application  or  petition  of,  and  beneficial  to, 
any  person. 

"(g)  Agenct  Proceeding  and  Action. — 
'Agency  proceeding'  means  any  agency  proc- 
ess as  defined  In  subsections  (c),  (d),  and 
(e)  of  this  section.  "Agency  action'  Includes 
the  whole  or  part  of  every  agency  rule,  order, 
license,  sanction,  relief,  or  the  equivalent 
or  denial  thereof,  or  failure  to  act. 
"public  inforsiation 

"Sec.  3.  E^very  agency  shall  make  available 
to  the  public   the   foUowing   information — 

"(a)  PXTBLICATION  IN  THE  FEDERAL  REGIS- 
TER.— E^ery  agency  shall  separately  state  and 
currently  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  for 
the  guidance  of  the  public  (A)  descriptions 
of  Ite  central  and  field  organization  and  the 
established  places  at  which,  the  officers  from 
whom,  and  the  methods  whereby,  the  public 
may  secure  information,  make  submittals  or 
requests,  or  obtain  decisions;  (B)  statements 
of  the  general  course  and  method  by  which 
Its  functions  are  channeled  and  determined, 
including  the  nature  and  requirements  of  aU 
formal  and  Informal  procedures  available; 
(0)  niles  of  procedure,  descriptions  of  forms 
available  or  the  places  at  which  forms  may 
be  obtained,  and  instructions  as  to  the  scope 
and  contents  of  all  papers,  reports,  or  exam- 
inations; (O)  substantive  rules  of  general 
applicability  adopted  as  authorized  by  law, 
and  statements  of  general  policy  or  Interpre- 
tations of  general  applicability  formulated 


and  adopted  by  the  agency;  and  (E)  every 
amendment,  revision,  or  repeal  of  the  fmre- 
golng.  Except  to  the  extent  that  a  povon 
has  actual  and  timely  notice  of  the  terms 
thereof,  no  person  shall  in  any  manner  be 
required  to  resort  to,  or  be  adversely  affected 
by  any  matter  required  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  not  so  published. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  matter  which 
Is  reasonably  available  to  the  class  of  i>ereona 
affected  thereby  shall  be  deemed  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  when  incorporated 
by  reference  therein  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Register. 

"(b)  Agency  Opinions  AND  Orders. — E^ve^y 
agency  shall,  in  accordance  with  published 
rules,  make  available  for  public  Inspection 
and  copying  (A)  all  final  opinions  (including 
concurring  and  dissenting  opinions)  and  all 
orders  made  in  the  adjudication  of  cases, 
(B)  those  statements  of  policy  and  Interpre- 
tations which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
agency  and  are  not  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and  (C)  administrative  staff  man- 
uals and  instructions  to  staff  that  affect  any 
member  of  the  public,  unless  such  materials 
are  promptly  published  and  copies  offered 
for  sale.  To  the  extent  required  to  prevent 
a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  personal 
privacy,  an  agency  may  delete  identifying 
details  when  It  makes  available  or  publishes 
an  opinion,  statement  of  policy,  interpreta- 
tion, or  staff  manual  or  Instruction;  provided, 
that  in  every  case  the  Justification  for  the 
deletion  must  be  fully  explained  in  writing. 
Every  agency  also  shaU  maintain  and  make 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copying 
a  current  index  providing  identifying  infor- 
mation for  the  public  as  to  any  matter  which 
is  issued,  adopted,  or  promulgated  aifter  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  which  is  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  to  be  made  available 
or  published.  No  final  order,  qplnion,  state- 
ment of  policy,  Interpretation,  or  staff  man- 
ual or  instruction  that  affects  any  member 
of  the  public  may  be  relied  upon,  used,  at 
cited  as  precedent  by  an  agency  against  any 
private  party  unless  it  has  been  indexed  and 
either  made  available  or  published  as  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection  or  unless  that  pri- 
vate party  shall  have  actual  and  timely  no- 
tice of  the  terms  thereof. 

"(c)  Agency  Records. — Except  with  respect 
to  the  records  made  available  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  every  agency  shaU, 
upon  request  for  identifiable  records  made  in 
accordance  with  published  rules  stating  the 
time,  place,  fees  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
statute,  and  procedure  to  be  followed,  make 
such  records  promptly  available  to  any  per- 
son. Upon  complaint,  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  In  the  district  in  which  the 
complainant  resides,  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  or  in  which  the  agency 
records  are  situated  shall  have  Jtirisdlction  to 
enjoin  the  agency  from  the  withholding  of 
agency  records  and  to  order  the  production 
of  any  agency  records  improperly  withheld 
from  the  complainant.  In  such  cases  the 
covirt  shall  determine  the  matter  de  novo 
and  the  burden  shaU  be  upon  the  agency  to 
sustain  its  action.  In  the  event  of  non- 
compliance with  the  court's  order,  the  district 
court  may  punish  the  responsible  officers  for 
contempt.  Except  as  to  those  causes  which 
the  court  deems  of  greater  importance,  pro- 
ceedings before  the  district  court  as  author- 
ized by  this  subsection  shall  take  precedence 
on  the  docket  over  all  other  causes  and  shaU 
be  assigned  for  hearing  and  trial  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  and  expedited  in 
every  way. 

"(d)  Agency  Proceedings. — Every  agency 
having  more  than  one  member  shaU  keep  a 
record  of  the  final  votes  of  each  member  in 
every  agency  proceeding  and  such  record 
shall  be  available  for  public  inspection. 

"(e)  Exemptions. — ^The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  matters 
that  are  (1)  specifically  required  by  Execu- 
tive order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  interest 
of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy; 
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(2)  related  solely  to  the  Internal  personnel 
rules  and  practices  of  any  agency;  (3)  spe- 
cl&cally  exempted  from  dlscloeure  by  statute; 
(4)  tnule  secrets  and  commercial  or  flnancisil 
Information  obtained  from  any  person  and 
privileged  or  confidential;  (5)  inter-agency  or 
Intra-agency  memorandums  or  letters  which 
would  not  be  available  by  law  to  a  private 
party  In  Utlgatlon  with  the  agency;  (6)  per- 
sonnel and  medical  flies  and  similar  flies  the 
disclosure  of  which  would  constitute  a 
clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  personal 
privacy;  (7)  Investigatory  flies  compiled  for 
law  enforcement  purposes  except  to  the  ex- 
tent available  by  law  to  a  private  party: 
(8)  contained  In  or  related  to  examination, 
operating,  or  condition  reports  prepared  by, 
on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  of  any  agency 
responsible  for  the  regulation  or  supervision 
of  financial  Institutions;  and  (9)  geological 
and  geophysical  information  and  data  (In- 
cluding maps)   concerning  wells. 

"(f)  txtUTATiON  or  Exemptions. — Nothing 
In  this  section  authorizes  withholding  of  in- 
formation or  limiting  the  availability  of  rec- 
ords to  the  public  except  as  specifically  stated 
in  this  section,  nor  shall  this  section  be  au- 
thority to  withhold  information  from  Con- 
gress. 

"ITTLEMAKING 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  iNroRMAL  Consttltatiom  Prior 
TO  NoTic*. — ^Prlor  to  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making or  at  anytime  thereafter  In  the 
agency's  discretion  In  any  proceeding  not  re- 
quired to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  section 
7  of  this  Act,  and  either  with  or  without 
public  announcement,  an  agency  may  aSord 
oppOTtunlty  to  Interested  persons  to  submit 
suggestions  for  rulemaking  or  with  respect 
to  proposed  rules. 

"(b)  NoTiCK. — Notice  of  rulemaking  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  agency  on  Its  own  motion 
or  pursuant  to  petition  shall  (1)  be  pub- 
lished m  the  Federal  Register,  (2)  give  all 
Interested  persons  a  reasonable  time  in  which 
to  prepare  and  submit  matter  for  considera- 
tion, and  (3)  state  the  time,  place,  and  man- 
ner in  which  8iny  interested  person  may  sub- 
mit matter  for  consideration,  the  authority 
under  which  the  rule  is  proposed,  and  either 
the  terms  or  substance  of  the  proposed  rule 
or  a  description  of  the  subjects  and  Issues 
Involved. 

"(c)  Procedttres. — ^After  notice  required  by 
this  section — 

"(1)  The  agency  shall  afford  interested 
persons  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  rule- 
making through  the  submission  of  written 
data,  views,  or  arguments  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  same  orally  pnless  the 
agency  determines  that  oral  argimient  Is  In- 
appropriate or  unwarranted;  and,  after  con- 
sideration of  all  relevant  matter  presented, 
the  agency  shall  make  Its  decision. 

"(2)  Where  rules  are  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  by  statute  to  be  made  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hear- 
ing, the  requirements  of  section  7  shall  apply 
in  place  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
(1)  except  that  the  presiding  ofQcer  may  be 
any  responsible  olScer  of  the  agency. 

"In  proceedings  In  which  the  agency  has 
not  presided  at  the  hearing,  the  officer  who 
presided  shall  make  a  recommended  deci- 
sion. The  parties  may  file  exceptions  to  the 
recommended  decision  within  such  time  and 
In  such  form  as  the  agency  shall  provide  by 
rule.  After  prompt  consideration  of  the  rec- 
ommended decision  and  all  exceptions  there- 
to, the  agency  shall  make  Its  decision.  In 
any  proceeding,  the  agency  may  omit  a  rec- 
ommended decision  when  the  agency  flnds 
upon  the  record  that  due  and  timely  execu- 
tion of  its  functions  Imperatively  and  un- 
avoidably so  requires.  When  the  recom- 
mended decision  is  omitted  or  when  the 
agency  has  presided  at  the  hearings,  the 
agency,  after  prompt  consideration  of  all 
relevant  matter  presented,  shall  make  Its 
decision. 

"(3)  The  agency  shall  Incorporate  In  any 
rules  adopted  a  concise  general  statement  of 
the  basis  and  purpose  of  such  rules. 


"(d)  Emergency  Rui.«. — In  any  situation 
In  which  an  agency  finds  (and  Incorporates 
the  flnding  and  a  brief  statement  of  the 
reasons  therefor  in  the  rule  Issued)  that 
rulemaking  without  the  notice  and  pro- 
cedures provided  by  subeections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  this  section  Is  necessftry  in  the  public  in- 
terest, an  agency  may  issue  an  emergency 
rule  which  shall  be  effective  for  not  more 
than  six  months  from  the  effective  date 
thereof.  The  agency  may  extend  such  emer- 
gency rule  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one 
year  only  by  commencement,  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  original  effective  period,  of 
a  rulemaking  proceeding  dealing  with  the 
same  subject  matter  as  did  the  emergency 
rule  and  upon  giving  notice  required  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  Such  notice 
shall  contain  an  express  statement  of  the 
extension  of  such  emergency  rule  and  the 
period  for  which  It  is  extended.  Nothing 
herein  shall  preclude  uae  of  emergency  rule- 
making procedures  as  provided  by  other 
statutes. 

"(e)  Rulemaking  Dockets. — Each  agency 
shall  maintain  a  rulemaking  docket  showing 
the  current  status  of  all  published  proposals 
for  rulemaking. 

"(f)  EiTECTrvE  Datesj — The  required  pub- 
lication of  any  rule  shall  be  made  not  less 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  effective  date 
thereof  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
agency  upon  good  cause  found  and  published 
with  the  rule. 

"(g)  PETmoNS. — Every  agency  shall  ac- 
cord any  Interested  person  the  right  to  peti- 
tion for  the  Issuance,  amendment,  exception 
from,  or  repeal  of  a  rule* 

"(h)  Exemptions. — TiiB  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  (1)  rulemaking 
required  by  an  Executive  order  to  be  kept 
secret  In  the  interest  of  the  national  defense 
or  foreign  policy;  (2)  rulemaking  that  relates 
solely  to  Internal  personnel  rules  and  prac- 
tices of  an  agency;  (3)  advisory  Interpreta- 
tloiLs  and  rulings  of  particular  applicability; 
(4)  minor  exceptions  from,  revisions  of,  or 
refinements  of  rules  which  do  not  affect  pro- 
tected substantive  rights;  (5)  rules  of  agency 
organization;  and  (6)  rulemaking  that  re- 
lates solely  to  the  establishment  or  revision 
of  monetary  rates  or  policy. 

"ADJtJDiCATION 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  In  those  cases  of  adjudica- 
tion which  are  require^  by  the  Constitution 
or  by  statute  to  be  detinnlned  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing — 

"(1)  Notice. — Persons  entitled  to  notice 
of  an  agency  proceeding  shall  be  timely  In- 
formed of  (A)  the  natire  of  the  proceeding; 

(B)  the  legal  authority  and  Jurisdiction 
under  which  the  proopedlng  Is  to  be  held; 

(C)  the  matters  of  f«ct  and  law  asserted; 
and  (D)  the  time  and  place  of  each  hearing; 
and  (E)  if  the  Issues  ca  matters  at  the  hear- 
ing are  to  be  limited,  the  particular  Issues 
or  matters  to  be  considered  at  the  hearing. 
In  fixing  the  times  and  places  for  hearings, 
due  regard  shall  be  had  for  the  convenience 
of  the  parties  or  their  representatives. 

"(2)  Pleadings  and  Other  Papers. — Every 
agency  shall  provide  adequate  rules  govern- 
ing Its  pleadings,  including  responsive  plead- 
ings, and  other  papers.  To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, such  rules  shall  conform  to  the  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  or  the  rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  for  the  United  States  district 
coiuts. 

"(3)  Prehearing  Conferences. — Every 
agency  shall  by  rule  provide  for  prehearing 
conferences  for  use  IB  such  proceedings  as 
the  agency  or  the  presiding  officer  may  desig- 
nate. Prehearing  conferences  shall  provide 
for  a  discussion  and,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, determination  of  the  facts  and  Issues 
involved  in  the  proceeding.  Such  confer- 
ences shall  be  conducted  by  a  presiding  offi- 
cer who  may  at  any  appropriate  time  re- 
quire (A)  the  production  and  service  of  rele- 
vant matter  upon  all  parties;  (B)  oral  or 
written  statements  of  the  facts  and  Issues; 
and  (C)  arguments  la  support  thereof.    At 


the  conclusion  of  a  prehearing  conference, 
the  presiding  officer  shall  Issue  an  order  set- 
ting forth  all  action  taken  at  the  confer- 
ence, amendments  allowed  to  the  pleadings 
and  the  agreements  made  by  the  parties  as 
to  any  of  the  matters  considered.  The  order 
shall  limit  the  Issues  for  hearing  to  those 
not  disposed  of  by  admlsslonB  or  agreements 
and  shall  control  the  subsequent  course  of 
the  proceedings,  unless  modified  thereafter 
to  prevent  manifest  injustice. 

"(4)  ReguIpAR  Hearing  Procedure. — ^Where 
modified  procedures  have  not  been  desig- 
nated or  to  the  extent  that  the  controversy 
has  not  been  settled  or  adjusted,  there  shall 
be  a  hearing  and  decision  upon  notice  and 
in  conformity  with  sections  7  and  8. 

"(5)  Modd?ied  Hearing  Procedure. — Ex- 
cept where  otherwise  provided  by  statute, 
every  agency  shall  by  rule  provide  for 
abridged  procediores  which  shall  be  on  the 
record  and  be  reasonably  calculated  to 
promptly,  adequately,  and  fairly  inform  the 
agency  and  the  parties  as  to  the  Issues,  facts, 
and  arguments  Involved.  The  agency  may 
designate  hearing  examiners  or  agency  per- 
sonnel of  appropriate  ability  to  conduct  such 
abridged  proceedings.  The  procedures  shall 
be  for  use  by  consent  of  the  parties  in  such 
proceedings  as  the  agency  may  designate. 
Without  delay  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
abridged  proceeding,  the  officer  who  con- 
ducted it  shall  make  his  decision  based  on 
the  record  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  8. 

"(6)  Separation  or  Functions. — (A)  No 
officer  who  presides  at  the  reception  of  evi- 
dence shall  be  responsible  to  or  subject  to 
the  supervision  or  direction  of  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Investigating,  prosecuting,  or  advo- 
cating functions  for  any  agency.  No  officer, 
employee,  or  agent,  other  than  a  member  of 
an  agency,  engaged  In  the  performance  of 
investigating,  prosecuting,  or  advocating 
functions  for  any  agency  in  any  case  shall,  In 
that  or  a  factually  related  caae,  participate  or 
advise  In  the  decision,  or  in  agency  appeal  or 
review  pursuant  to  section  8,  except  as  wit- 
ness or  counsel  in  public  proceedings. 

"(B)  Save  to  the  extent  required  for  the 
disposition  of  ex  parte  matters  as  authorized 
by  law,  no  presiding  officer  or  member  of 
an  agency  appeal  board,  other  than  a  mem- 
ber of  an  agency,  shall  consult  with  any 
person  or  agency  on  any  fact  in  Issue  unless 
upon  notice  and  opportunity  for  all  parties 
to  participate,  except  that  a  member  of  an 
agency  appeal  board  may  consult  with  other 
members  of  the  appeal  board. 

"(7)  Emergenct  Action. — Upon  a  flnding 
that  Immediate  action  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health  or  safety, 
or  where  otherwise  provided  by  law,  an 
agency  may  take  action  without  the  notlcs 
or  other  procedures  reqvilred  by  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  action  shall  be  subject  to  Imme- 
diate Judicial  review  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  10,  unless  the  agency 
provides  for  an  immediate  hearing  to  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  this  Act  and  takes 
such  other  action  as  wUl  effectively  protect 
the  rights  of  the  persons  affected.  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  a  per- 
son from  obtaining  Injunctive  relief  to  stay 
the  taking  of  emergency  action  by  the  agency 
In  appropriate  cases. 

"(b)  Unless  expressly  otherwise  provided 
by  statute.  In  all  other  cases  of  adjudication 
the  agency  shall  by  rule  provide  procedure* 
which  shall  promptly,  adequately,  and  fairly 
inform  the  agency  and  the  parties  of  the  Is- 
sues, facts,  and  arguments  Involved.  With- 
out delay  after  conclusion  of  the  proceeding, 
the  officer  who  has  conducted  It  shall  make 
his  decision.  Such  decision  shall  constitute 
final  agency  action,  subject  only  to  such  ap- 
peal and  review  as  may  be  provided  by 
agency  rule.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  initial  determinations  with  respect  to  pub- 
lic property,  loans,  grants,  benefits,  contracts. 
Inspections,  tests,  or  elections. 
"(c)  Settlement. — The   agency  shall  af- 
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ford  all  parties  an  opportunity,  at  such  time 
In  advance  of  the  proceedings  as  the  agency 
may  by  rule  preecrtbe,  or.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  agency,  at  any  time  thereafter  where 
time,  the  nature  of  the  proceeding,  and  the 
public  interest  permit,  to  submit  and  have 
considered  offers  for  the  settlement  or  ad- 
justment of  the  questions  presented. 

"ANCnXART    MATTERS 

"Sec.  6.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act — 

"(a)  Appearance. — Any  person  appearing 
volimtarily  or  Involuntarily  before  any 
agency  or  representative  thereof  in  the  course 
of  an  investigation  or  in  any  agency  proceed- 
ing shall  be  accorded  the  right  to  be  ac- 
companied, represented,  and  advised  by  covm- 
sel  or,  if  permitted  by  the  agency,  by  other 
qualified  representative.  Every  party  shall  be 
accorded  the  right  to  appear  in  person  or  by 
or  with  counsel  or  other  duly  quallfled  repre- 
sentative in  any  agency  proceeding  or  investi- 
gation. So  far  as  the  orderly  conduct  of 
public  business  permits,  any  Interested  per- 
son may  appear  before  any  agency  or  its 
responsible  officers  or  employees  for  the  pres- 
entation, adjustment,  or  determination  of 
any  issue,  request,  or  controversy  In  any  pro- 
ceeding (Interlocutory,  summary,  or  other- 
wise) or  In  connection  with  any  agency 
function. 

"(b)  Representation  Before  Federal 
Agencies. — (1)  Any  person  who  is  a  member 
In  good  standing  of  the  bar  of  the  highest 
court  of  any  State,  poeseeslon,  territory, 
Commonwealth,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  represent  others  before  any  agency  upon 
filing  with  the  agency  a  written  declaration 
that  he  is  currently  quallfled  as  provided  by 
this  subsection  and  is  authorized  to  represent 
the  particular  party  in  whose  behalf  he 
acts. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  is  duly  quallfled  to 
practice  as  a  certified  public  accountant  In 
any  State,  possession,  territory.  Common- 
wealth, or  the  District  of  Columbia  may  rep- 
resent others  before  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  of  the  Treasury  Dei>artinent  upon 
filing  with  that  agency  a  written  declaration 
that  he  is  currently  quallfled  as  provided  by 
this  subsection  and  is  authorized  to  represent 
the  particular  party  in  whose  behalf  he  acts. 
"(3)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
either  (1)  to  grant  or  to  deny  to  any  person 
who  Is  not  quallfled  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions 6(b)  (1)  and  (2)  the  right  to  appear 
for  or  represent  others  before  any  agency 
tx  In  any  agency  proceeding;  (11)  to  author- 
ize or  to  limit  the  discipline,  including  dis- 
barment, of  persons  who  appear  in  a  repre- 
sentative capacity  before  any  agency;  (ill)  to 
authorize  any  person  who  is  a  former  officer 
or  employee  of  an  agency  to  represent  others 
before  an  agency  where  such  representation 
Is  prohibited  by  statute  or  regulation;  or  (Iv) 
to  prevent  an  agency  from  requiring  a  power 
of  attorney  as  a  condition  to  the  settlement 
of  any  controversy  involving  the  jiayment  of 
money. 

"(4)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  applica- 
ble to  practice  before  the  Patent  Office  vrtth 
respect  to  patent  matters  which  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  covered  by  chapter  3  (sections  31 
to  33)  of  title  35  of  the  United  States  Code. 
"(c)  When  any  participant  In  any  matter 
before  an  agency  is  represented  by  a  person 
qualified  pursuant  to  subsections  6(b)  (1) 
and  (2),  any  notice  or  other  written  com- 
munication required  or  permitted  to  be  given 
to  such  participant  in  such  matter  shall  be 
given  to  such  representative  in  addition  to 
any  other  service  specifically  reqiilred  by 
statute.  If  a  participant  is  represented  by 
more  than  one  such  qualified  representative, 
service  upon  any  one  of  such  representatives 
■ball  be  sufficient. 

"(d)  Investigations. — No  process,  require- 
ment of  a  report,  inspection,  or  other  investi- 
gative act  or  demand  shall  be  issued,  made, 
or  enforced  In  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose 
except  as  authorized  by  law.    Every  person 


who  submits  data  or  evidence  shall  be  en- 
titled to  retain  or,  on  payment  of  lawfully 
prescribed  costs,  procure  a  copy  or  transcript 
thereof. 

"(e)  Sttbfenas. — Unless  otherwise  provided 
by  statute,  every  agency  Is  authorized  to  issue 
subpenas  and  shall  by  rule  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  subpenas  and  Issue  subpenas 
upon  request  to  any  party  to  an  adjudication 
and  shall  by  rule  designate  officers,  Including 
the  presiding  officer,  who  are  authorized  to 
sign  and  issue  such  subpenas.  When  objec- 
tion Is  made  to  the  general  relevance  or  rea- 
sonable scope  of  such  subpena,  the  presiding 
officer  or  the  agency  may  quash  or  modify 
the  subpena.  Agency  subpenas  authorized 
by  law  shall  be  Issued  to  any  party  to  a  rule- 
making proceeding  upon  request  upon  a 
showing  of  general  relevance  and  reasonable 
scope  of  the  evidence  sought.  Upon  contest 
In  the  district  court  in  the  Judicial  district 
In  which  the  appearance  Is  required  or  In 
which  the  person  to  whom  the  subpena  is 
directed  Is  found,  resides,  or  has  txts  principal 
place  of  business,  the  court  shall  upon  re- 
quest by  the  agency  or  by  any  party  sustain 
any  such  subpena  or  similar  process  or  de- 
mand to  which  no  objection  has  been  made 
or  which  has  been  sustained  by  the  presid- 
ing officer  or  the  agency,  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  law.  In 
any  proceeding  for  enforcement,  the  coiut 
shall  Issue  an  order  requiring  the  appearance 
of  the  witness  or  the  production  of  the  evi- 
dence of  data  within  a  reasonable  time  under 
penalty  of  punishment  for  contempt  In  case 
of  contumacious  failure  to  comply. 

"(f)  Denials. — Prompt  notice  shall  be 
given  of  the  denial  In  whole  or  In  part  of 
any  written  application,  petition,  or  other 
request  of  any  interested  person  made  in 
connection  with  any  agency  proceeding.  Ex- 
cept in  affirming  a  prior  denial,  or  where  the 
denial  Is  self-explanatory  or  of  an  applica- 
tion for  agency  review  such  notice  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  simple  statement  of  rea- 
sons. 

"(g)  Computation  or  Time. — Any  period 
of  time  prescribed  or  allowed  by  this  Act,  by 
any  other  statute  administered  under  this 
Act,  or  by  rule  or  order  of  an  agency,  shall 
not  Include  the  day  of  the  Act,  event,  or  de- 
fault after  which  the  designated  period  of 
time  begins  to  run.  However,  the  last  day 
of  the  period  so  computed  is  to  be  included 
unless  it  is  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  holiday,  or 
half  holiday,  in  which  event  the  period  runs 
until  the  end  of  the  next  day  which  is 
neither  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  holiday,  nor  half 
holiday. 

"(h)  Depositions  and  Discovery. — Depo- 
sitions and  discovery  shall  be  available  to 
the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  civil  proceedings  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  except  to  the  extent  an 
agency  deems  such  conformity  Impracticable 
and  otherwise  provides  for  depositions  and 
discovery  by  published  rule. 

"(1)  Consolidation. — Upon  reasonable  no- 
tice an  agency  may  consolidate  related  pro- 
ceedings or  order  Joint  hearings  on  common 
or  related  issues  in  different  proceedings. 

"(J)  National  Defense  or  Foheicn  Pol- 
icy.— Every  agency  proceeding  or  action 
exempted  by  this  Act  because  the  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy  is  involved,  from 
the  procedures  otherwise  required  by  this 
Act  shall  be  governed  by  rules  of  procedure 
which  conform  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable to  the  procedures  provided  In  this 
Act. 

"(k)  Declaratort  Orders. — An  agency 
shall  act  upon  requests  for  declaratory  orders 
and  Is  authorized  with  like  effect  as  In  the 
case  of  other  orders,  to  issue  a  declaratory 
order  to  terminate  a  controversy  or  remove 
an  uncertainty.  Any  action  taken  shall  con- 
stitute final  agency  action  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  10. 

"(1)  Summary  Decisions. — An  agency  Is 
authorized  to  dispose  of  motions  for  sum- 


mary decisions,  motions  to  dismiss,  or  mo- 
tions for  decision  on  the  pleadings. 

"HEARINGS 

"Sec.  7.  In  hearings  which  section  4  or  6 
requires  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
section — 

"(a)  PaEsmiNc  OmcERS. — There  shall  pre- 
side at  the  taking  of  evidence  (1)  the  agency, 
(2)  one  or  more  members  of  the  body  which 
comprises  the  agency,  or  (3)  one  or  more 
examiners  appointed  as  provided  in  this  Act; 
but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  l>e  deemed  to 
supersede  the  conduct  of  specified  classes  of 
proceedings  In  whole  or  part  by  or  before 
boards  or  other  officers  specially  provided 
for  by  or  designated  pursuant  to  statute. 
The  functions  of  all  presiding  officers  and  of 
officers  participating  In  decisions  In  con- 
formity with  sections  4(c)(2)  and  8  shall 
be  conducted  in  an  impartial  manner.  Any 
such  officer  may  at  any  time  withdraw  if  he 
deems  himself  disqualified;  and,  upon  the 
filing  in  good  faith  of  a  timely  and  sufficient 
affidavit  of  personal  bias  or  disqualification 
of  any  such  officer,  the  agency  shall  deter- 
mine the  matter  as  part  of  the  record  and 
decision  In  the  proceeding.  In  any  proceed- 
ing in  which  a  presiding  officer  Is  disqualified 
or  otherwise  becomes  unavailable,  another 
presiding  officer  may  be  assigned  to  continue 
with  the  proceeding  unless  substantial  prej- 
udice to  any  party  is  shown  to  result  there- 
from. In  event  substantial  prejudice  is 
shown,  the  agency  may  determine  the  man- 
ner In  which  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
proceeding  shall  be  reheard. 

"(b)  Hearing  Powiks. — ^Presiding  officers 
shall  have.  If  within  the  powers  of  the  agency, 
authority  to  (1)  administer  oaths  and  af- 
firmations; (2)  sign  and  issue  subpenas;  (3) 
rule  upon  offers  of  proof  and  receive  relevant 
evidence;  (4)  take  or  cause  depositions  to  be 
taken  and  require  compliance  with  other  dis- 
covery procedures  as  the  ends  of  Justice  re- 
quire; (5)  regulate  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ing; (6)  direct  the  parties  to  appear  for  pre- 
hearing conferences  and  such  other  confer- 
ences as  may  be  desirable  for  the  settlement 
or  simplification  of  the  Issues  by  consent  of 
the  parties;  (7)  dispose  of  procedural  re- 
quests or  similar  matters;  (8)  dispose  of 
motions  for  summary  decisions,  motions  for 
decisions  on  the  pleadings  or  motions  to  dis- 
miss; (9)  make  decisions  In  conformity  with 
section  4(c)  (2)  or  8;  and  (10)  take  any  other 
action.  Including  action  to  maintain  order, 
authorized  by  agency '  rule  consistent  with 
this  Act. 

"(c)  Evidence. — Except  as  statutes  other- 
wise provide,  the  proponent  of  a  rule  or  order 
shall  have  the  burden  of  proof.  Any  oral  or 
documentary  evidence  may  be  received,  but 
every  agency  shall  provide  for  the  exclusion 
of  Irrelevant,  immaterial,  or  unduly  cumu- 
lative or  repetitious  evidence.  No  sanction 
shall  be  Imposed  or  rule  or  order  be  issued 
except  upon  consideration  of  the  whole  rec- 
ord or  such  portions  thereof  as  may  be  cited 
by  any  party  and  as  supported  by  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  reliable,  probative,  and 
substantial  evidence.  Every  party  shall  have 
the  right  to  present  his  case  or  defense  by 
oral  or  documentary  evidence,  to  submit  re- 
buttal evidence,  and  to  conduct  such  cross- 
examination  as  may  be  required  for  a  full 
and  true  dlscloeure  of  the  facts.  Any  presid- 
ing officer  may,  where  the  Interest  of  any 
party  will  not  be  prejudiced  thereby,  require 
the  submission  of  all  or  part  of  the  evidence 
In  written  form. 

"(d)  Record. — The  transcript  of  testimony 
and  exhibits,  together  with  all  papers  and 
requests  filed  in  the  proceedings,  shall  con- 
stitute the  exclusive  record  for  decision  in 
accordance  with  section  4(c)  (2)  and  (8) 
and.  upon  payment  of  lawfully  prescribed 
costs,  shall  be  made  available  to  the  parties. 
Official  notice  may  be  taken  of  all  facts  of 
which  Judicial  notice  could  be  taken  and  of 
other  facts  within  the  specialized  knowledge 
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of  the  agency.  Wbere  any  decision  rests  on 
official  noUoe  of  a  material  fact  not  appear- 
ing In  the  evidence  In  the  record,  any  party 
Bhall  on  timely  request  be  afforded  an  op- 
port;mlty  to  show  the  contrary. 

"(e)  INTER1.0CDT0RT  APFXALs. — A  presiding 
officer  may  certify  to  the  agency,  or  allow 
the  parties  an  Interlocutory  appeal  on,  any 
material  question  arising  In  the  course  of  a 
proceeding,  where  he  finds  that  to  do  so 
would  prevent  substantial  prejudice  to  any 
party  or  would  expedite  the  proceeding.  No 
interlocutory  appeal  shall  otherwise  be  al- 
lowed, except  by  order  of  the  agency  upon 
a  showing  of  substantial  prejudice  and  after 
a  denial  of  such  appeal  by  the  presiding 
officer.  The  presiding  officer  or  the  agency 
may  stay  the  proceeding  during  the  pend- 
ency of  the  interlocutory  appeal  to  protect 
the  substantial  rights  of  any  party.  The 
agency,  or  one  or  more  of  its  members  as 
it  may  designate,  may  determine  the  ques- 
tion or  may  decline  to  hear  the  question 
raised  by  the  appeal,  and  In  either  event  fur- 
ther proceedings  shall  be  governed  accord- 
ingly. 

"DKCISIOMa 

"Sec.  8.  In  all  adjudications  subject  to  sec- 
tion 6(a) — 

"  (a)  General. — ^The  same  officers  who  pre- 
side at  the  reception  of  evidence  shall  make 
the  decision  except  (1)  where  such  officers 
become  unavailable  to  the  agency  or  (3) 
Wbere  the  agency  omits  an  officer's  decision 
In  cases  which  are  required  by  statute  to  be 
decided  within  a  specified  period  of  time. 
In  the  absence  of  either  an  appeal  to  the 
agency  or  review  by  tbe  agency  within  time 
provided  by  statute  or  by  rule,  such  deci- 
sion shall  without  further  proceedings  then 
become  the  decision  of  tbe  agency.  In  pro- 
ceedings In  which  the  agency  presides  at  the 
taking  of  evidence,  or  In  which  an  officer's 
decision  Is  omitted  pursuant  to  the  provlstons 
of  this  subsection,  its  decision  shall  be  tbe 
final  agency  action  in  the  proceeding. 

"(b)  Sttbmittals  and  Decisions. — Prior  to 
each  decision  of  presiding  officers  the  parties 
shall  be  afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  officers 
I>artlclpatlng  in  such  decisions  (1)  proposed 
findings  and  i^nclusions  and  (2)  supporting 
reasons  for  BUC>i.v]2^posed  findings  and  con- 
clusions with  the  opportunity,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  presiding  officer,  for  oral  argu- 
ment thereon.  Tbe  record  shall  show  the 
ruling  upon  each  such  finding  or  concliislon 
presented.  All  decisions  shall  become  a  part 
of  the  record,  shall  be  served  by  the  agency 
on  the  parties,  and  shall  Include  (A)  the 
opinion,  and  (B)  the  appropriate  order,  sanc- 
tion, relief,  or  denial  thereof. 

"(c)  Appeal  and  Review. — (1)  Any  party 
may  appeal  the  decision  of  the  presiding 
officer  by  serving  upon  the  agency  and  the 
other  parties,  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
agency  rule  after  being  served  with  the  de- 
cision, written  exceptions  and  the  reasons  in 
support  thereof  which  shall  state  specifically 
and  concisely  the  manner  In  which  (A) 
prejudicial  error  was  committed  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  proceeding;  (B)  the  findings  or 
conclusions  of  material  fact  were  clearly 
erroneous;  (C)  the  conclusions  of  law  were 
erroneous;  (D)  the  decision  was  contrary  to 
law  or  to  the  duly  promulgated  rules  or  de- 
clBloiu  of  the  agency;  or  (E)  there  was  a 
novel  question  brought  into  issue.  Tbe 
record  for  appeal  shall  include  all  matters 
constituting  the  record  upon  wlilch  the  de- 
cision of  the  presiding  officer  was  based. 
Any  portion  of  the  record  relied  upon  shall 
be  Identified  by  detailed  page  references. 
Except  for  good  caiise  shown,  no  exceptions 
by  any  party  shall  rely  on  any  question  of 
fact  or  law  upon  which  the  presiding  officer 
had  not  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
pass.  Tbe  appeal  shall  be  limited  to  the 
questions  raised  by  the  exceptions. 

"(2)  Except  to  tbe  extent  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agency  appeal  board  is  clearly 


unwarranted  by  the  number  of  proceedings 
In  which  exceptions  are  filed  or  that  agency 
appellate  procedures  have  been  otherwise 
provided  by  Congress — 

"(A)  Each  agency  sliall  establish  by  rule 
one  or  more  agency  appeal  boards  composed 
of  agency  members,  hearing  examiners 
(other  than  the  presiding  officer),  or  both. 
Proceedings  before  the  tippeal  board  shall  be 
as  provided  by  agency  rule  and  shall  include 
oral  argument  If  requested  by  a  party.  If  an 
appeal  board  has  been  established,  excep- 
tions shall  be  considered  and  determined  by 
the  appeal  .board  unless  a  private  party  or  an 
agency  other  than  the  agency  before  which 
it  appears  as  a  party,  ^all  promptly  file  an 
application  for  a  determination  of  the  excep- 
tions by  the  agency.  If  an  application  Is 
made  for  review  to  tbe  agency.  In  addition  to 
the  exceptions  enumerated  in  subsection  8 
(c)  (1),  the  private  party  or  an  agency  other 
than  the  agency  before  which  it  appears  as  a 
party,  may  request  the  agency  to  reconsider 
its  policy.  If  the  agency  denies  the  appli- 
cation. It  shall  be  deemed  to  have  considered 
and  denied  each  exception  and  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  presiding  officer.  If  the 
agency  grants  the  application.  It  shall  de- 
termine the  exceptions  after  considering  the 
reasons  therefor.  In  a  proceeding  in  which 
there  is  more  than  one  private  party,  and  an 
application  Is  filed  for  review  by  the  agency, 
if  the  agency  declines  consideration  of  the 
application,  it  may  refer  the  appeal  to  an 
appeal  board. 

"If  no  appeal  board  has  been  established, 
the  exceptions  shall  b«  considered  and  de- 
termined by  the  agency  after  considering  the 
reasons  therefor. 

"(B)  Except  where  the  agency  declines 
consideration  of  an  application  for  review  or 
where  the  agency  denies  the  application  for 
a  determination  of  the  exceptions,  there  shall 
be  a  ruling  by  the  agency,  or  the  appeal 
board  if  it  decides  the  app>eal,  upon  each 
material  exception;  the  record  shall  show  the 
ruling  and  the  reason  therefor;  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  presiding  officer  shall  be  af- 
firmed, set  aside,  or  modified  to  conform  with 
such  rulings  or  remanded  with  instructions. 

"(C)  After  entry  of  the  decision  of  the 
presiding  officer  or  after  the  action  of  the 
appeal  board,  the  agency  in  Its  discretion 
may,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  agency 
rule,  order  the  case  before  it  for  review  but 
only  upon  tbe  ground  that  the  decision  or 
action  may  be  contrary  to  law  or  agency 
policy,  that  the  agency  wishes  to  reconsider 
its  policy,  or  that  a  novel  question  of  policy 
has  been  presented.  The  agency  shall  state 
in  such  order  the  speeiflc  agency  policy  or 
novel  question  of  policy  involved.  On  such 
review  the  agency  shall  have  all  the  power 
it  would  have  if  it  were  Initially  deciding  the 
proceeding;  provided  that  if  the  agency  de- 
termines that  further  evidence  Is  necessary 
on  an  issue  of  fact  the  agency  shall  remand 
the  case  with  instructions  for  further  pro- 
ceedings before  the  presiding  officer. 

"(3)  The  action  on  review  or  on  appteal  if 
no  review  is  taken  shall  be  on  the  record  and 
be  the  final  action  of  tbe  agency  except  when 
the  decision  is  remanded  or  set  for  recon- 
sideration or  rehearing. 

"SANCTIONS    AND    POWERS 

"Sec.  9.  In  the  exerdse  of  any  power  or 
authority — 

"(a)  In  General. — tlvery  agency  shall 
have  a  duty,  with  due  regard  for  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  all  Interested  parties  or  ad- 
versely affected  persona  and  with  reasonable 
dispatch,  to  set  and  complete  any  Investiga- 
tion or  proceedings  required  to  be  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  other  proceedings 
required  by  law  and  to  make  Its  decision.  No 
sanction  shall  be  imposed,  investigation 
commenced,  or  substantive  rule  or  order  be 
issued  except  within  |urisdictlon  delegated 
to  the  agency  and  as  authorized  by  law.  Any 
agency  proceeding  or  investigation  not  within 
the  Jurisdiction  delegated  to  the  agency  and 


authorized  by  law  upon  a  sbovirlng  of  Irrep- 
arable injury  may  be  enjoined  by  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

"(b)  PuBUciTT. — Publicity,  which  a  re- 
viewing court  finds  was  issued  by  the  agency 
or  any  officer,  employee,  or  member  thereof, 
to  discredit  or  disparage  a  person  under  in- 
vestigation or  a  party  to  an  agency  proceed- 
ing, may  be  held  to  be  a  prejudicial  prejudg- 
ing of  the  issues  in  controversy,  and  the 
court  may  set  aside  any  action  taken  by  the 
agency  against  such  person  or  party  or  enter 
such  other  order  as  It  deems  appropriate. 

"(c)  Licenses. — Except  In  cases  of  willful- 
ness  or  those  in  which  the  public  health. 
Interest,  or  safety  requires  otherwise,  no  with- 
drawal, suspension,  revocation,  or  annulment 
of  any  license  shall  be  lawful  unless,  prior  to 
the  Institution  of  agency  proceedings  there- 
for, facts  or  conduct  which  may  warrant 
such  action  shall  have  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  licensee  by  the  agency  in 
writing  and  the  licensee  shall  have  been  ac- 
corded opportunity  to  demonstrate  or  achieve 
compliance  with  all  lawful  requirements,  in 
any  case  in  which  the  licensee  has.  in  accord- 
ance with  agency  rules,  made  timely  ard 
sufficient  application  for  a  renewal  or  a  new 
license,  no  license  with  reference  to  any 
activity  of  a  continuing  nature  shall  expire 
until  such  application  shall  have  been  finally 
determined  by  the  agency. 

"JITDICIAL     REVIEW 

"Sec.  10.  Except  so  far  as  (1)  statutes  pre- 
clude judicial  review  or  (2)  agency  action  is 
by  law  committed  to  agency  discretion — 

"(a)  Right  op  Review. — ^Any  person  suf- 
fering legal  wrong  because  of  any  agency 
action,  or  adversely  affected  or  aggrieved  by 
such  action  within  the  mecming  of  any 
relevant  statute,  shall  be  entitled  to  Judicial 
review  thereof. 

"(b)  Jurisdiction,  Venue,  and  Form  of 
Action. — The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review 
agency  action  reviewable  under  this  Act,  ex- 
cept where  a  statute  provides  for  judicial 
review  In  a  specific  court.  Agency  action 
shall  also  be  subject  to  judicial  review  in 
civil  or  criminal  proceedings  for  judicial  en- 
forcement of  agency  action  except  to  the 
extent  that  prior,  adequate,  and  exclusive 
opportunity  for  such  review  is  provided  by 
law.  The  form  of  the  proceeding  for  judicial 
review  shall  be  any  special  statutory  review 
proceeding  or,  in  the  absence  or  inadequacy 
thereof,  any  applicable  form  of  legal  action 
(Including  actions  for  declaratory  judgments, 
proceedings  in  the  nature  of  mandamus, 
writs  of  prohibitory  or  mandatory  injunction 
or  habeas  corpus) .  The  proceeding  for  judi- 
cial review  of  agency  action  shall  be  com- 
menced by  the  filing  of  a  complaint  in  the 
district  court  in  the  judicial  district  in  which 
the  complainant  resides  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  or  in  which  the  acts  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  agency  action  took  place,  or  in 
which  any  real  property  involved  In  the 
action  is  situated,  except  where  a  special 
judicial  review  procedure  is  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  statute.  The  action  for  judicial  re- 
view may  be  brought  against  tbe  agency  by 
its  official  title. 

"(c)  Review  ABLE  Actions. — Every  agency 
action  made  reviewable  by  statute  and  every 
final  agency  action  for  which  there  Is  no 
other  adequate  remedy  in  any  court  shall 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review.  Any  pre- 
liminary, procedural,  or  intermediate  agency 
action  or  ruling  not  directly  reviewable  shall 
be  subject  to  review  upon  the  review  of  the 
final  agency  action.  Except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly required  by  statute,  agency  action 
otherwise  final  shall  be  final  for  tbe  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  presented  or  determined  any  appli- 
cation for  a  declaratory  order,  for  any  form 
of  reconsideration,  or  (unless  the  agency 
otherwise  requires  by  rule  and  provides  that 
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the  action  meanwhile  shall  be  Inoperative) 
for  an  appeal  to  superior  agency  authority. 

"(d)  INTESIM  Relief. — Pending  judicial 
levlew  any  agency  Is  authorized,  where  it 
finds  that  justice  so  requires,  to  postpone  the 
effective  date  of  any  action  taken  by  It. 
Upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  required 
and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  Irrep- 
arable injury,  every  reviewing  court  (in- 
cluding every  court  to  which  a  case  may  be 
taken  on  api>eal  from  or  upon  application 
for  certiorari  or  other  writ  to  a  reviewing 
court)  is  authorized  to  Issue  all  necessary 
and  appropriate  process  to  postpone  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  agency  action  or  to  pre- 
serve status  or  rights  pending  conclusion  of 
any  review  proceedings  whether  or  not  any 
application  therefor  shall  have  been  made 
to  the  agency. 

"(e)  Scope  op  Review. — So  far  as  neces- 
sary to  decision,  and  where  presented,  the 
reviewing  court  shall  decide  all  relevant 
questions  of  law,  interpret  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions,  and  determine  tbe 
meaning  or  applicability  of  the  terms  of  any 
agency  action.  It  shall  (A)  compel  agency 
action  unlawfully  withheld  or  unreasonably 
delayed;  and  (B)  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside 
agency  action,  findings,  and  conclusions 
found  to  be  (1)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an 
abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  law;  (2)  contrary  to  consti- 
tutional right,  power,  privilege,  or  Immunity; 
(3)  In  excess  of  statutory  jurisdiction,  au- 
thority, or  limitations,  or  short  of  statutory 
right;  (4)  without  observance  of  procedure 
required  by  law;  (6)  unsupported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  in  any  case  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  sections  7  and  8  or  other- 
wise reviewed  on  the  record  of  an  agency 
hearing  provided  by  statute;  or  (6)  unwar- 
ranted by  the  facts  to  the  extent  that  the 
facts  are  subject  to  trial  de  novo  by  the 
reviewing  court.  In  making  the  foregoing 
determinations  the  court  shall  review  the 
whole  record  or  such  portions  thereof  as  may 
be  cited  by  any  party,  and  due  account  shall 
be  taken  of  the  rule  of  prejudicial  error. 
"construction  and  etpxct 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  General. — Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  held  to  diminish  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  person  or  to  limit  or 
repeal  additional  requirements  imposed  by 
statute  or  otherwise  recognized  by  law.  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  required  by  law,  all  require- 
ments or  privileges  relating  to  evidence  or 
procedure  shall  apply  equally  to  agencies  and 
persons.  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  or  other  applications 
of  such  provision  shall  not  be  affected. 
Every  agency  is  granted  all  authority  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  through  the  Issuance  of  rules  or  other- 
wise. No  legislation  shall  be  held  to  super- 
sede or  modify  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  legislation 
shall  do  so  expressly." 

(b)  EFFEcnvE  Date. — This  Act  shall  take 
effect  six  months  following  the  date  of  its 
enactment.  No  change  in  procedure  shall 
be  mandatory  with  respect  to  any  proceeding 
initiated  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
change. 


INCORPORATION  OP  THE  CATHOLIC 
WAR  VETERANS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bin 
to  Incorporate  the  Catholic  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  biU  may  lie  on  the  desk 
for  3  days  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred ;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  at  the  desk  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


The  bill  (S.  519)  to  incorporate  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP   HONOR- 
ING MAJ.  JOHN  WESLEY  POWELL 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  provides 
for  a  commemorative  stamp  in  honor  of 
Maj.  John  Wesley  Powell.  John  Wesley 
Powell's  outstanding  career  extended 
through  the  Civil  War  and  then  followed 
by  the  development  of  the  great  West. 
He  was  a  soldier,  a  teacher,  an  explorer, 
geologist,  and  philosopher.  But,  per- 
haps most  of  all  he  will  be  remembered 
as  the  creative  administrator  who  initi- 
ated some  of  our  great  scientific  bureaus. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  the  UJS. 
Geological  Survey,  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  and  the  great 
reclamation  service  throughout  this 
country. 

Major  Powell  was  bom  In  1834  at 
Mount  Morris  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
His  father  was  a  Methodist  clergyman. 
The  family  later  moved  to  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin, and  then  Illinois,  where  John 
Wesley  Powell  became  principal  of  the 
public  schools  at  Hennepin,  HI. 

When  President  Lincoln  made  his  first 
call  for  troops,  Principal  Powell  immedi- 
ately enlisted.  It  was  largely  through 
his  efforts.  Company  H  of  the  20th  Illi- 
nois Regiment  of  Volimteers  was  orga- 
nized. He  became  a  sergeant-major  in 
that  company  which  was  stationed  at 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  In  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  Powell  lost  his  right  arm.  He 
soon  returned  to  active  duty  minus  the 
arm  and  attained  a  brilliant  military 
career  on  the  staff  of  General  Thomas. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  but  his  friends  affection- 
ately knew  him  as  "the  major." 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Major 
Powell  returned  to  Illinois  where  he  was 
made  professor  of  geology  in  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University.  In  1867  he  orga- 
nized an  expedition  composed  of  college 
students  to  cross  the  Great  Plains  and 
visit  the  mountain  regions  of  Colorado  to 
make  studies  in  natural  history  and 
geology. 

From  these  small  expeditions  grew  the 
exploration  party  formed  to  explore  the 
Colorado  River  and  the  Grand  Canyon. 
The  original  exploration  trip  of  John 
Wesley  Powell  started  on  May  24, 1869,  at 
a  Green  River  portage  in  present-day 
Wyoming,  and  continued  down  a  lengthy 
series  of  canyons  in  the  Green  and  Colo- 
rado Rivers,  including  the  Grand  Canyon 
at  the  end  of  the  series.  Prior  to  that 
time  no  man  had  ever  made  such  an  ex- 
ploration, which  extended  for  approxi- 
mately 1,000  miles  by  the  course  of  the 
rivers  from  the  Green  River  portage  in 
Wyoming  to  the  mouth  of  the  Virgin 
River  in  western  Arizona  on  the  Nevada 
boundary  line,  near  the  southern  tip  of 
Nevada. 

Powell  describes  the  situation  in  the 
following  beautiful  language: 

This  high  region,  on  tbe  east,  north,  and 
west.  Is  set  with  ranges  of  snow-clad  moun- 


tains, attaining  an  altitude  above  the  sea 
varying  irom  8.000  to  14,000  feet.  All  winter 
long  snow  falls  on  its  mountain-crested  rim, 
filling  the  gorges,  half  burying  the  forests, 
and  covering  the  crags  and  peaks  with  a 
mantle  woven  by  the  winds  from  tbe  waves 
of  the  sea.  When  summer  sun  comee,  this 
snow  melts  and  tumbles  down  the  mountain 
sides  in  mUlions  of  cascades.  A  million 
cascade  brooks  unite  to  form  a  thousand 
torrent  creeks;  a  thousand  torrent  creeks 
unite  to  form  half  a  hundred  rivers  beset 
with  cataracts;  half  a  hundred  roaring  rivers 
unite  to  form  the  Colorado,  which  rolls,  a 
mad,  turbid  stream,  into  the  Gulf  of  CaU- 
fomla.        ^ 

Until  the  exploring  expedition  by 
Major  Powell,  in  1869,  this  area  was  un- 
known and  unsettled  except  as  to  the 
Mormon  settlements  in  Utah  and  Ari- 
zona. 

A  second  exploration  trip,  made  by 
Major  Powell,  was  made  in  1872  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. During  this  exploration  and  for 
many  years  after,  Powell  continued  to 
study  land  and  water  conservation  and 
report  on  the  potential  of  this  great  area. 

Stewart  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, in  his  book  entitled  "The  Quiet 
Crisis"  has  this  to  say  of  Major  Powell: 

For  nearly  ten  years  after  his  river  expedi- 
tion, Powell  studied  the  ecology  of  the  plains 
and  high  plateaus  as  extensively  as  Charles 
Darwin  studied  the  life  of  animals.  The 
cycles  of  rivers,  rainfalls,  vUlage  life  of  the 
Utah  Mormons  and  the  land-use  Ideas  of  the 
Indians  and  Spanish-American  settlers  en- 
abled him  to  grasp  the  essentials  of  carder 
In  the  West.  He  saw  that  water  was  the  crit- 
ical resource  in  a  region  of  little  rain,  and 
his  1878  report  (entitled  "A  Report  on  the 
Lands  of  the  Arid  Region  of  the  United 
States")  was  a  broad  conservation  plan  for 
the  settlement  of  the  arid  country — a  plan 
which  Included  Jeffersonian  political  and  so- 
cial instituUons  adapted  to  the  special  con- 
ditions of  the  West. 

In  his  report  to  the  Congress: 
He  concluded  that  dry-land  farming  would 
depend  on  irrigation;  and  that  the  best  oi>- 
portunlty  for  irrigation  would  lie  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  large  streams,  where  the 
construction  of  large  dams  and  canals  would 
require  federal  leadership  and  federal  fi- 
nancing. Since  there  was  not  enough  water 
to  go  around,  it  had  to  be  shared  equitably. 
The  irrigable  land  would  be  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  whole,  but  the  fiow  of  smaller 
streams  should  be  conserved  to  further  tbe 
development  of  holdover  storage  reservoirs 
downstream.  Prudence  dictated  that  the 
best  reservoir  sites  should  be  identified  and 
reserved  at  the  outset,  and  It  was  obvloiifl 
that  new  water-rights  laws  and  new  forms 
of  co-operation  would  be  needed  If  any  demo- 
cratic plan  of  settlement  was  to  be  carried 
out. 

Mr.  President,  the  explorations  and 
studies  of  the  West  by  Major  Powell  have 
been  a  great  source  of  value  in  the  de- 
velopment of  tills  country  and  to  the  field 
of  research. 

I  ask  that  the  bUl  providing  for  a  c<Mn- 
memorative  stamp  in  his  honor  be  ap- 
propriately referred,  and  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill   will   be  printed  In   the 

RXCORD. 

The  bill  (S.  520)  to  pFovide  for  the 
Issxiance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  MaJ.  John  Wesley  Powell  for 
his  pioneering  work  in  the  fields  of  ex- 
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plonitlon  and  reclamation,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Cahlson,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

'  S.620 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Poetmaster  General  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  laaue  a  special  stamp  commemorat- 
ing the  centennial  of  the  exploration  ol  the 
Colorado  Blver  and  the  Grand  Canyon  In 
1889  by  Major  John  Weeley  Powell  who, 
through  his  pioneering  achievements,  did  so 
much  to  open  the  Midwest  and  West  to  new 
fields  of  Industry  and  reclamation. 

Skc.  2.  Such  postage  stamp  shall  be  Issued 
In  such  denomination  and  design,  and  for 
■uch  period  as  the  Postmaster  General  may 
determine. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  NATIONAL 
MINING  AND  MINERALS  POLICY 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  for  the  fifth  succes- 
sive Congress  legislation  to  promulgate 
and  establish  a  national  mining  and 
minerals  policy  for  the  United  States. 
Despite  the  fact  that  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, first  introduced  by  me  on  March 
25,  1959,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  as 
Senate  bill  1537  on  September  10,  1959, 
it  has  yet  to  receive  the  full  congres- 
sional support  needed  for  enactment.  I 
believed  the  time  for  action  was  Indeed 
late  in  1959— it  is  obviously  much  later 
now  not  just  tn  point  of  time  but  in 
terms  of  world  events  and  developments 
as  they  relate  to  U.S.  security  and  our 
ability  to  sustain  progressive  growth  and 
development. 

It  has  been  recognized  and  so  stated 
for  many  years  by  persons  most  con- 
cerned both  in  and  outside  Oovemment 
circles  that  the  United  States  has  a 
"nonexistent  mineral  policy."  James 
Boyd,  now  president  of  the  Copper 
Range  Co.,  pointed  out  almost  20  years 
ago  when  he  was  Director  ^f  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  that  the  mlnerta  policy 
of  the  United  States  was  distlngiushed 
largely  by  Its  absence. 

On  January  22,  1951,  President  Harry 
S.  Tmman,  recognizing  the  need  for  de- 
velopment of  forward-looking  policies  as 
respects  the  raw  materials  needs  of  the 
United  States,  constituted  the  President's 
Materials  Policy  Commission.  This 
Commission  Issued  what  Is  more  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "Paley  Report"  June 
2,  1952,  in  five  volumes.  The  first  of 
such  volumes  analyzed  and  proposed 
ways  for  exptmdlng  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  materials  and  for  the  securing 
of  supplies  needed  for  defense.  In  part 
it  called  for  encouraging  the  continued 
discovery  of  new  resources  and  Insuring 
adequate  development  of  known  re- 
sources, and  for  the  providing  of  Incen- 
tives and  techniques  to  help  discover 
mineral  resources  that  would  otherwise 
remain  hidden,  to  make  submarginal  de- 
posits economic  to  work,  to  make  sub- 
stitutions of  abundant  for  scarce  mate- 
rials ccHnmerclally  attractive  and  to 
avoid  waste.  As  emphasized  in  the  re- 
port the  aim  of  policy  must  be  to  im- 
prove prospects  for  materials  supply 
"and  to  prepare  against  the  problems 
that  will  arise  tomorrow,  next  year,  and 
In  the  following  decades." 


On  July  28,  1953,  the  Senate,  by 
virtue  of  passage  of  Senate  Resolution 
143,  authorized  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  through  its 
Minerals.  Materials,  and  Fuels  Economic 
Subcommittee,  to  first  determine  the  ac- 
cessibility of  the  critical  raw  materials 
to  the  United  States  during  a  time  of 
war;  and,  second,  recommend  methods 
for  encouraging  the  production  of  the 
critical  war  materials  adequate  for  the 
expanding  economy  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

In  consequence,  extensive  hearings 
were  conducted  over  a  10-month  period, 
which  were  published  in  10  parts.  These 
served  as  background  data  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Senate  Report  No.  1627,  83d 
Congress,  second  session,  published  July 
9,  1954.  This  report,  entitled  "Accessi- 
bility of  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
to  the  United  States  in  Time  of  War  and 
for  Our  Expanding  Economy,"  made  12 
recommendations  consistent  with  the 
times,  not  the  least  important  of  which 
in  part  were: 

I.  We  recommend  the  closest  cooi)eratlon 
among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, which  Is  the  only  dependable  source 
of  the  necessary  critical  materials  In  time  of 
war.  This  area  can  be  defended  and  can  be 
made  self-sufficient  in  the  production  of 
such  materials. 

II.  We  recommend  appropriations  of  $50.- 
000,000  annually  to  establish  and  operate  a 
comprehensive  5-year  program  of  laboratory, 
pilot  plant,  and  exploratory  research  Into 
improved  methods  of  beneflclatlon  of  critical 
materials  and  the  study  of  substitutes.  In- 
cluding synthetics  and  replacements. 

On  October  22,  1953,  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  also  gave  recognition  to 
the  continuing  grave  deficiency  in  U.S. 
materials  posture  when  he  wrote  his  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable 
Etouglas  McKay,  establishing  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  Committee  on  Minerals 
Policy.  President  Eisenhower  wrote  in 
part  as  follows: 

One  of  the  essential  problems  before  our 
country  Is  the  establishment  of  a  national 
policy  relating  to  the  production  and  utiliza- 
tion of  minerals  and  metals.  The  prudent 
use  and  development  of  domestic  mineral 
resources,  as  well  as  assured  access  to  neces- 
sary sources  abroad,  are  Indispensable  to  the 
operation  of  an  active  economy  and  a  sound 
defense. 

The  guidelines  used  by  the  President's 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Minerals  Policy  as 
contained  in  their  report  to  the  President 
on  November  30,  1954,  were : 

1.  To  make  sure  th«t  we  have  available 
mineral  and  raw  materials  to  meet  any  con- 
tingency during  the  uttcertaln  years  ahead. 

2.  To  make  svtre  that  we  can  meet  the  ever- 
growing mineral  requirements  of  an  ex- 
panded economy. 

3.  To  preserve  the  added  economic 
strength  represented  by  recent  expansion  of 
facilities  by  the  domestic  mining  Industry, 
through  policies  that  would  be  consistent 
with  our  other  national  and  International 
policies. 

This  Committee,  in  reporting  back  to 
the  President,  stated  in  part  that — 

An  orderly  development  and  wise  use  of 
the  Nation's  resources  Is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  a  strong  and  sound  economy. 

It  emphasized  further  that — 
A  major  objective  of  mineral  policy  Is  a  full 
and  orderly  program  lor  the  development 


and  conservation  of  the  coimtry's  mineral 
resources. 

On  March  27,  1956,  Senate  Document 
No.  83,  84th  Congress,  first  session,  was 
published  as  a  supplement  to  Senate  Re- 
port 1627  of  the  83d  Congress.  Senate 
Document  No.  83  was  authorized  by 
Senate  Resolution  271,  84th  Congress, 
under  which  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  through  Its  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  Economic  Subcom- 
mittee was  directed  to  make  a  "full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
best  means,  methods,  and  devices  to  fos- 
ter the  greatest  measure  of  self- 
sufflclency  of  critical  materials  that  can 
be  produced  within  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  ex- 
pand and  develop  the  strategic  materials 
industry."  The  document  was  entitled 
"Critical  Materials — Factors  Affecting 
Self -Sufficiency  Within  Nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Economic  Status- 
Investment  Climate." 

Based  on  the  premise  that  the  long- 
range  future  of  the  United  States  lay  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  document 
made  10  recommendations  Included 
among  which  was  the  recommendation 
that  the  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels 
Subcommittee  continue  its  work  in  the 
critical  materials  field,  including  possi- 
ble substitutes,  replacements,  laboratory 
developments,  fuel  reserves,  the  stockpile 
program,  and  the  status  of  the  Invest- 
ment climate  in  the  nations  of  the  West- 
em   Hemisphere. 

On  September  10,  1959,  the  Senate 
passed  House  Concurrent  Resolution  177. 
Senate  Report  No.  968,  86th  Congress, 
first  session,  states  that  the  intention  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  177  "is  to 
concisely  enunciate  an  overall  national 
minerals  policy  through  an  expression  of 
the  sense  of  the  Congress."  The  sense 
of  the  Congress  being  "that  the  main- 
tenance and  development  of  a  sound  and 
stable  domestic  mining  and  minerals  In- 
dustry, without  critical  dependence  upon 
foreign  sources  is  essential  to  national 
security  and  the  welfare  of  the  consum- 
ing public." 

In  Senate  Report  No.  968  I  expressed 
agreement  in  the  statement  of  individual 
views  that  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
177  should  be  adopted  by  the  Senate  as 
"a  good  though  small,  first  step."  How- 
ever, we  also  supported  the  position 
that— 

It  Is  Important,  as  a  matter  of  law,  to  give 
noUce  to  the  world  that  as  a  matter  of  policy 
this  country  plans  to  foster  a  stable  domestic 
mining  Industry.  We  recognize  that  some 
minerals  must  be  Imported  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing requirements  of  our  expanded  economy. 
We  are  determined  that  there  shall  be  a  rea- 
sonable balance  between  such  Imports  and 
domestic  production. 

It  Is  Important  to  enact,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
a  national  policy  as  a  guideline  to  all  agen- 
cies and  representatives  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  as  a  matter  of  policy  the 
Federal  Government  will  assist  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  necessary  mineral  reserves  and 
win  promote  the  wise  and  efficient  use  of  our 
domestic  mineral  resources. 

It  Is  most  Important,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
to  clear  up  once  and  for  all  the  authority  and 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior m  Its  continuing  attempt  to  foster 
the  domestic  minerals  Industry.  The  au- 
thority of  a  department  can,  of  course,  be 
estabUshed  only  by  law.    S.  1637  would  do 
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this.    House  Concurrent  Resolution  177  will 
not. 

In  December  1962,  the  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  National  Research 
Council,  issued  a  report— Publication 
lOOO-C — entitled  "Mineral  Resources." 
It  states  among  other  things  as  follows: 

The  main  conclusion  of  this  study  Is  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  recognize 
the  fundamental  change  that  has  taken 
place  with  respect  to  mineral  resources,  and 
reorient  Its  activities  accordingly.  It  should 
look  beyond  temporary  surpluses  and  realize 
that  we  lack  some  minerals  and  have  only  a 
year's  supply  of  others;  the  reserves  of  many 
minerals  about  balance  the  time  needed  to 
produce  ore  once  a  discovery  Is  made;  there 
IB  not  so  much  slack  that  we  can  afford  to 
be  complacent.  The  Federal  Government 
does  maintain  but  should  enlarge  nationuHde 
research  and  development  activities  to  as- 
sure the  availability  of  mineral  resources  to 
support  the  economy  and  defense  of  the  Na- 
tion.    [Italic  suppUed.l 

In  1963  hearings  were  held  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "State  of  the  Min- 
erals Industry — Hearings  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Mining,  Minerals,  and 
Fuels  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  88th  Con- 
gress, First  Session."  During  the  hear- 
ings I  pointed  out  that  years  before  these 
hearings  were  held  I  had  introduced  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  national  mining 
and  minerals  policy.  I  emphasized  that 
this  legislation  which  I  have  continued 
to  propose  was  not  a  panacea  to  the  min- 
erals problem  but  would  establish  a  min- 
ing and  minerals  policy.  Such  a  declara- 
tion of  policy  can  serve  as  a  "spring 
board  from  which  a  solution  of  our  min- 
ing problems  might  spring." 

I  also  observed  at  these  hearings  with 
respect  to  mining  and  minerals  policy  as 
follows : 

It  Is  a  fact  that  no  one  can  answer  the 
question:  "What  Is  the  mineral  poUcy  of  the 
United  States?"  There  is  no  one  who  can 
answer  because  no  one  knows.  Is  the  policy 
a  protectionist  policy?  The  history  does  not 
seem  to  bear  this  out.  Is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  the  minerals  of  the 
United  States  a  la  the  old  Paley  Report  for 
ever  and  ever? 

The  history  hardly  bears  this  out  either. 
What  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States?  The 
answer  Is  that  no  one  knows.  So  It  seems  to 
me  that  before  we  talk  about  protecting  or 
developing  our  mining  Industry  in  any  way, 
the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  declare  to 
the  public,  declare  to  ourselves,  decide  for 
ourselves,  what  the  mineral  poUcy  of  the 
Oovemment  is. 

The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
Issue  of  September  1965,  editorializes  on 
the  contention  of  Charles  Will  Wright, 
former  Chief  of  the  Mining  Division, 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  Chief  Foreign 
Mineral  Specialist,  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  that  our  mineral  position  is  more 
precarious  than  either  the  Congress  or 
the  administration  recognizes.  This  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Our  Nonexistent  U.S. 
Minerals  Policy,"  states  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  view  of  the  heavy  dependence  of  the 
United  States  on  mineral  Imports,  It  would 
be  folly  to  discourage  mining  Investment 
abroad.  Mining  is  basically  an  international 
business  and  most  major  companies  In  the 
U.S.  and  elsewhere  are  organized  and  financed 
to  operate  on  that  basis.    But  paralleling  this 


essential  international  expansion,  there 
shovild  also  be  a  healthy  domestic  expansion. 
A  well  drawn  national  minerals  policy  could 
promote  conservation  and  new  mineral  de- 
velopment In  the  U.S.  substantlaUy. 

The  big  question  is:  where  shall  we  look 
for  leadership  and  action? 

The  February  1966  issue  of  the  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal  contains  an 
article  entitled  "U.S.  Self-Sufflclency  in 
Selected  Metals  and  Minerals"  as  pre- 
pared by  Charles  W.  Merrill,  Chief,  and 
the  staff.  Division  of  Minerals,  Bureau 
of  Mines,  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  degree  of  self-sufficiency  for 
49  metals  and  minerals  is  expressed  as  a 
ratio  of  mine  production  to  consumption 
of  primary  material.  The  article  ob- 
serves In  part  that : 

On  the  whole,  there  has  been  a  downtrend 
In  U.S.  metal  and  mineral  self-svifflclency 
since  1935,  accoimted  for  largely  by  rising 
demand  from  an  expanding  population  and 
accelerating  Industrial  growth  outrunning 
the  rate  of  Increase  of  output  at  domestic 
mines. 

An  article  entitled  "A  National  Ma- 
terials Policy,"  by  Franklin  Pierce  Hud- 
dle, is  featured  in  the  March-April  1966 
Issue  of  the  Military  Engineer.  Com- 
ment is  made  In  part  among  other  things 
as  follows: 

The  thesis  of  this  paper  Is  that  national 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  policies  gov- 
erning the  management  Bind  availability  of 
engineering  materials.  As  materials  are  the 
basic  Ingredient  In  supporting  American  pro- 
duction and  prosperity,  it  is  of  national  con- 
cern to  have  enough  materials  of  adequate 
quality  at  reasonably  stable  prices  to  meet 
Industrial  requirements.  The  economy, 
population,  and  Industrial  production  are  all 
expanding.  National  defense  wUl  rely  in- 
creasingly on  the  availability  of  materials 
for  military  purjKJses.  At  the  same  time, 
many  forces  are  at  work  to  make  less  assiired 
the  avallablUty  of  materials  from  traditional 
sovirces.  If  many  awkward  future  dilemmas 
are  to  be  avoided,  these  trends  must  be  taken 
Into  account  in  long-range  planning.  Above 
all,  a  national  materials  policy  is  needed  that 
win  correct  the  present  cotirse  before  It 
reaches  the  critical  point. 

With  respect  to  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  policy  Mr.  Huddle 
comments  in  part  as  follows: 

The  ImpUcatlon  of  the  doctrine  of  massive 
retaliation,  which  prevailed  during  the  1950"s 
did  not  lead  to  a  termination  of  the  stock- 
piling program.  Logically  It  should  have. 
There  would  be  no  need  of  the  great  quanti- 
ties of  materials  In  the  national  stockpile  If 
wars  were  to  be  fought  with  nuclear  weapons. 

Yet,  today,  with  national  poUcy  tvunlng 
away  tiom.  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  ex- 
cept as  a  very  last  resort,  and  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  conventional 
forces  for  peace-keeping  actions,  the  reserves 
of  materials  are  being  belatedly  and  in- 
advisedly liquidated.  It  Is  time  to  reassess 
this  poUcy  In  order  to  face  the  challenge  of 
the  years  ahead. 

The  national  materials  poUcy  foe  the  rest 
of  the  19eo's  should  depend  on  broader  na- 
tional policy  and  objectives.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Huddle's  message  in  summary  is 
that  the  United  States  should  have  a  na- 
tional materials  policy  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  scarcity  of  materials  at 
home,  and  to  extend  the  utilization  of 
materials  literally  and  technically. 

I  have  purposefully  labored  at  length 
to  indicate  to  the  Congress  some  of  the 
thought,  action,  omission,  or  inaction 


which  has  taken  place  with  respect  to 
minerals  and  materials  ix>llcy  over  the 
last  two  decades.  With  the  foregoing  in 
mind  it  Is  clear  to  me  that  the  Congress 
in  considering  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  national  mining  and 
minerals  policy  should  undertake  to  hold 
comprehensive  and  purposeful  public 
hearings  to  determine  If  we  have  in  this 
Nation  today  "a  full  and  orderly  pro- 
gram for  the  development  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  coimtry's  mineral  resources." 
I  believe  we  will  find  such  not  to  be  the 
case  and  that  there  is  need  for  the  Con- 
gress to  firmly  enunciate,  legislate,  and 
implement  its  will  in  this  area  of  national 
concern. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
In  its  last  session  authorized  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
to  further  the  congressional  declaration 
of  policy  contained  in  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Developqxent 
Act  of  1966,  and  that  one  of  several  stated 
objectives  in  that  act  would  be  appli- 
cable to  undersea  mining  and  the  accel- 
erated development  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  marine  environment,  I 
find  it  particularly  pathetic  that  we  lack 
for  a  national  mining  and  minerals  policy 
applying  wherever  minerals  may  be 
found.  Whether  minerals  are  found  on 
or  under  the  land  or  in  the. deeper  surfi- 
cial  deposits  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
and  the  deep  sea  floor,  we  should  have  a 
national,  a  consistently  applicable  min- 
erals policy. 

I  wish  to  offer  this  observation  In  con- 
nection with  the  prospects  for  the  mining 
and  mineral  aspects  of  the  oceanographic 
effort.  I  believe  that  we  are  optimis- 
tically overlooking  the  paucity  of  infor- 
mation on  mineral  distribution  and  the 
ocean  environments  in  which  there  are 
mineral  occurrences.  It  would  appear  to 
me  that  further  technological  progress 
in  mining  the  land-based  mineral  re- 
sources may  well  tend  to  push  back  the 
day  when  the  marine  environment  will 
become  an  Important  source  of  mineral 
recovery.  For  while  some  people  feel 
that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  discover  and  exploit  mineral  deposits 
on  or  under  the  land,  the  discovery  of 
new  ore  bodies  in  North  America  over  the 
past  decade  still  has  been  hardly  less 
than  phenomenal.  Discoveries  of  new 
phosphate  deposits  in  Florida,  remark- 
able lead  ore  deposits  in  Missouri,  major 
copper  and  molybdenum  finds  in  British 
Columbia,  gold  in  Nevada,  the  Texas  gulf 
sulfur  bonanza  in  Ontario,  and  three 
major  copper  deposits  in  Arizona  dem- 
onstrate a  strong  future  possibility  for 
many  other  major  land-based  discov- 
eries. 

Since  minerals  occupy  a  dominating 
position  among  the  essential  materials 
required  for  national  security  and  for  the 
conthiued  existence  and  progress  of  the 
industrialized  economy  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  essential  that  we  examine 
and,  more  significantly,  provide  for  con- 
tinuity of  such  examination  as  may  be 
required  to  assure  that  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  minerals  field  be  ade- 
quately met.  Despite  the  recognition  of 
Its  security  responsibility  through  the 
stockpiling  of  substantial  quantities  of 
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strategic  and  critical  materials,  ttie  FW- 
eral  CSovenunent  in  my  view  has  failed  to 
Initiate  and  effect  anything  approach- 
ing an  Identifiable  national  minerala 
poUcy.  There-  Is  critical  need  for  a  con- 
Sstent  and  responsive  national  policy 
which  will  serve  to  stimulate  the  provid- 
ing of  tomorrow's  security  and  economic 
development  requirements  today  rather 
than  today's  requirements  at  some  un- 
determined later  date. 

And.  I  beUeve  that  full  and  compre- 
hensive hearings  will  not  only  disclose 
the  urgent  need  for  a  national  Po^cy  with 
regard  to  minerals  and  mining,  but  it  wiU 
also  disclose  the  fact  tjiat  we  are  failing 
to  produce  sufficient  quaUfled  technical 
personnel  so  necessary  to  implement  that 

"^We  can  no  longer  accept  persuasion 
that  the  sustaining  of  the  facUlty  for 
access  to  foreign  supply,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  efiB^ae^it  domestic  minerals 
industry  are  m^itually  exclusive  to  the 
national  interest.  The  effort  required  to 
promote  and  effect  adequate  national 
minerals  poUcy  is  trivial  by  comparison 
to  the  future  cost  of  failure  In  such  re- 
spect. . 

Our  increasing  dependence  upon  for- 
eign imports  for  the  basic  materials  our 
Industrial  economy  demands  is  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  many  of  us.    The  ex- 
istence of  our  stockpUe  is  mute  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  foreign  sources  of  supply 
of  critical  materials  are  not  always  re- 
liable.   The  same  is  also  true  of  other 
materials  which  may  not  be  '  critical    or 
essential  to  defense  needs  but  which  may 
be  essential  to  certain  segments  of  our 
domestic  industrial  economy.    To  con- 
tinue to  increasingly  base  a  large  part 
of  our  economic  and  industrial  strength 
upon  foreign  imports  of  basic  raw  mate- 
rials is  not  only  to  court  disaster  for 
those  Industries,  but  it  also  tends  to  di- 
minish available  alternatives  of  our  f or- 
elen  poUcy.  and  to  some  extent,  to  tie 
thVSnds  of  our  State  Department 
This  unwelcome  result  is  not  m  the  best 
interests  of  this  country,  especially  to 
these  times  of  delicate  tatemational  bal- 
ance of  forces.  ,...  ^x.  *. 
It  is  to  this  framework  of  thought  that 
I  agata  urge  enactment  of  a  national 
mining  and  mtoerals  policy  as  embodied 
to  the  bill  I  totroduce  today.    By  so  do- 
ing  the  Congress  would  assert  its  clear 
responsibiUty  to  establishtog  and  foster- 
ing   a    conttoutog    national    minerals 
p^Ucy.    and    provide    for    its    pursuit 
through  a  fixed  periodic  review  of  those 
executive  department  activities  directed 

First  the  development  of  an  econom- 
ically sound  and  stable  domestic  mtolng 
and  minerals  industry; 

Second,  the  orderly  development  of 
d(xnestic  mineral  resources  and  reserves 
necessary  to  assure  satisfaction  of  indus- 
trial and  security  needs;  and 

Third,  mintog,  mtoeral,  and  metal- 
lurgical research  to  promote  the  wise 
use  and  efficient  use  of  our  mineral 
resources. 

Agato,  may  I  stress  that  thla  measure, 
denoting  action  needed  to  a  most  signifi- 
cant area  of  public  poUcy  deserves  the 
considered  examtoation,  understanding, 
and  endorsement  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  totroduce  the  bill  to 


establish  a  national  mining  and  mtoerals 
policy  on  behalf  of  myself,  my  junior 
colleague  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
nick],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Fannin],  ttie  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruenihg],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yoxtog],  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  that  the  bUl  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  and  that  it  lie  on  the  desk  for  1 
week  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  rec^tved,  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion the  bUl  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  held  at  the  desk  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  biU  (S.  522)  to  establish  a  national 
mining  and  mtoerals  poUcy.  totroduced 
by  Mr.  Allott  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
tiUe,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  prtoted  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

S.  522 


act  is  imwlse  and  unsound,  and  that  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  place  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  public  fimds  in  the 
hands  of  political  party  leaders  without 
any  protection  against  corruption  and 
fraudulent  practices. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  529)  to  repeal  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of 
1966.  totroduced  by  Mr.  Gore,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  permit  me  to  add  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  bill  to  which 
he  has  just  referred. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  the 
dlstmguished  senior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tht  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Itlnlng  and  Minerala 
Policy  Act  ol  1966". 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  It  U  tne 
continuing  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  national  Interest  to  foster  and  encour- 
age (i)  the  development  of  an  economically 
sound  and  stable  domestic  mining  and  min- 
erals Industry,   (2)    the  orderly  development 
of  domestic  mineral  resources  and  reserves 
necessary  to  assure  satksfacUon  of  Industrial 
and  Bccurity  needs,  and  (3)  mining,  mineral, 
and  metallurgical  research   to  promote  the 
wise   and   efficient   use   of   our   mineral   re- 
sources.   It  shall  be  th«  responsibUity  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  this 
policy  in  such  programa  as  may  be  authorized 
by  law  other  than  this  Act.   For  this  purpose 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  Include  In 
his  annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the   state   of   the   domestic  mining  and 
minerals  Industry,  Inchiding  a  statement  of 
the   trend   in  utlUzatJon   and   depletion   of 
these  resources,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  programs  as  may 
be  necessary  to  implement  the  policy  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott]  add  my  name  »s  a  cosponsor  of  the 

bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  stoce 
the  bill  has  not  been  received  at  the  desk 
I  am  most  happy  to  toclude  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee] 
and  the  name  of  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Montiuia  [Mr.  Metcklf'I  as 
cosponsors  of  the  biU. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TO  REPEAL  PREBIDENTIAL  ELEC- 
TION CAMPAIGN  FUND  ACT  OF  1966 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  of  1966.    I  beUeve  this 


MAURITZ  A.  STERNER 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  normally 
I  would  merely  introduce  this  bill  for- 
mally, but  it  occurs  to  me  that  my  col- 
leagues may  be  interested  in  the  back- 
ground upon  which  this  bill  is  totro- 
duced, so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  prtoted  to  the  Record,  along  with 
my  introduction  of  the  bill,  an  article 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  26, 
1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  to  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  article  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  530)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mauritz  A.  Sterner,  totroduced  by  Mr. 
Hart,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  _.  ^  ^  . 

The  article  ordered  to  he  printed  m 
the  Record  is  as  follows: 
Blanket  Inventor  Gets  Cold  SHom.DEE  toh 

Efforts — Vimtni    States    Uses    Idea    but 

Refuses  To  Pat  Him 

(By  Wlllard  Edwards) 

Washington,  June  25.— The  gray-haired 
man.  clutching  hU  two  heavy  dispatch  cases, 
was  buffeted  by  the  swarms  of  tourists  on 
Capitol  hill.  PatlenUy.  he  made  his  way 
thru  the  long  corridors  of  the  Senate  and 
House  office  buildings,  seeking  Interviews 
with  members  of  Congress. 

Mauritz  A.  Sterner  was  back  in  Washington 
on  one  of  his  periodic  pilgrimages  in  search 
of  what  he  regards  as  Just  recognition  by  s 
government  which  profited  by  his  Ideas  and 
then  ignored  him. 

He  has  made  the  trip  more  than  50  times 
from  ills  home  In  Forest  Hills,  N.T.  m  the 
last  20  years. 

WnX  NOT  GTVE  TJP 

This  visit,  like  aU  the  others,  was  futUe, 
but  as  he  departed  at  the  end  of  a  long 
and  exhausting  day.  he  remarked:  "111  w 
back  I  can't  give  up.  I  refuse  to  believe 
that  my  coimtry  will  deny  me  the  right  to 
the  fruits  of  my  labor." 

Sterner  la  one  of  the  thousands  who  be- 
siege congressional  offices  in  the  hopes  m 
overcoming    bureaucratic    apathy    to    their 


pleas  for  rectification  of  what  they  conceive 
to  be  InjuBtices.  Members  of  Oongreae  spend 
g,t  least  half  their  time  interceding  with  gov- 
ernment agencies  in  behalf  of  constituents 
who  complata  that  they  have  been  vic- 
timized by  harsh  or  unfair  rulings. 

He  is  thus  symbolic  of  the  plight  of  the 
Individual  In  a  fast-expanding  centralized 
government  who  feels  he  has  no  other  court 
at  appeal  than  Congress  when  treated  un- 
justly by  a  fed«^  agent.  Congress  is  hand- 
icapped in  its  legislative  functions  by  the 
burden  of  representing  constituents  request- 
ing assistance  In  deaUng  with  federal  depart- 
ments. 

NATION  OOXTIJI  SX7ITOI 

But  Sterner's  case  Is  significant  in  a  much 
larger  sense.  His  experience  is  typical  of 
an  even  more  serious  problem — the  cold 
treatment  given  a  class  of  men  who  helped 
make  America  technologlcaUy  great.  If  they 
are  driven  from  the  scene,  the  nation  wUl 
suffer. 

He  Is  a  member  of  a  breed  threatened  with 
extinction — the  Independent  inventor,  work- 
ing alone,  unaided  by  government  or  mdiis- 
trlal  funds.  Untold  billions  are  spent  only 
by  federal  departments  and  great  Industries 
on  "research  and  development,"  and  the  fash- 
Ion  is  to  ignore  the  "outsider"  in  favor  of 
teams  of  specialists  working  In  splendid  lab- 
oratories with  unlimited  money. 

It  is  possible  that  even  a  Thomas  Edison 
would  find  it  difficult  today  to  discover  ne- 
glected areas  uncovered  by  the  massive  re- 
■earcb  subsidized  by  both  the  government 
and  private  interests. 

CAME   FBOM    "OITTSIOEBS" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  mventlon 
Indicates  that  trxiiy  significant  innovations 
generally  came  from  "outsiders,"  far  enough 
removed  from  an  Industry  to  have  a  fresh 
viewpoint  on  its  problems.  The  automatic 
railroad  coupler  came  from  a  farmer;  the 
power  loom  from  a  minister;  a  bookkeeper 
revolutionized  photography. 

sterner,  for  example,  born  In  Minneapolis 
60  odd  years  ago,  went  to  New  York  City 
after  graduation  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  became  an  advertising  represent- 
ative. It  was  in  the  1930s  that  he  conceived 
the  first  of  a  series  of  innovations  in  the 
medical-safety  field,  far  removed  from  his 
occupation. 

nrVENTS    PAPEB    BLANKET 

Hla  leadofr  invention  was  a  paper  blanket 
for  emergency  use  on  the  battlefield  or  in 
peace-time  accidents.  A  ceUulose  product. 
It  was  Immune  to  fire,  rain,  and  wind.  It 
was  light  in  weight  and  could  be  packed 
compactly.  It  was  almost  as  warm  as  wool 
and  one-sixth  the  cost.  Leading  medical  au- 
thorities Indorsed  it. 

There  are  3,512,936  of  tbeee  paper  blankets 
In  civU  defense  shelters  today,  purchased  by 
the  army  services'  medical  prociu'ement 
agency  for  about  3  million  dollars.  The 
specifications,  based  on  prototypes  manu- 
factured by  Sterner,  required  that  the 
blankets  should  be  "as  furnished  by  M.  A. 
Sterner  Co.  or  equal." 

Not  one  of  these  blankets,  however,  was 
furnished  by  Sterner.  Other  firms  got  the 
business.  His  application  for  a  patent  was 
denied.  Unable  to  hire  expensive  patent 
lawyers,  he  acted  as  his  own  attorney  In  a 
court  battle  and  lost. 

In  1963.  the  Hoiise  Judiciary  committee  re- 
ceived a  bill,  sponsored  by  Sterner's  congress- 
man, Rep.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (D.,  N.Y.)  , 
which  proposed  to  award  Sterner  $100,000  for 
his  "original  suggestion  and  development  of 
the  paper  blanket."  It  was  noted  that  3.5 
million  wool  blankets  for  defense  shelters 
would  have  cost  20  million  dollars  xaon  than 
the  paper  blankets  purchased. 

When  the  army  was  asked  for  a  statement 
on  this  proposal.  Brig.  Oen.  P.  W.  Boye,  Jr., 
deputy  cliief  of  legislative  liaison,  reported 
that  Sterner  was  the  first  to  advance  the  idea 


for  the  blankets  and  fumlshed  the  first  speci- 
mens for  test  and  evaluation,  leading  to  the 
big  clvU  defense  agency  purchase. 

Sterner's  work,  Boye  stated,  "apparently 
resulted  in  adoption  and  purchase  of  these 
blankets."  He  suggested  that  Sterner  ought 
to  be  awarded  compensation  between  $15,000 
and  130,000  for  his  "beneficial  suggestion." 

BUHEAtrCKACT    KTT.TJj    IT 

A  bureaucratic  tangle  ensued,  however,  and 
the  bill  died.  As  Sterner  phrased  it,  "one 
agency  was  to  favor  of  the  bill,  but  It  bad 
acted  for  another  agency  which  had  been 
merged  with  a  third,"  and  eventually  an  ad- 
verse recommendation  emerged. 

While  he  still  hopes  some  day  to  be  com- 
pensated for  the  $51,000  he  spent  in  develop- 
ing the  blanket,  Sterner  concedes  the  odds 
are  1,000  to  1  against  Ixim.  He  Is  now  cen- 
tering his  energies  on  general  legislation  to 
protect  independent  Inventors.  He  has  testi- 
fied before  four  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees, and  has  told  his  story  to  about  40  repre- 
sentatives and  about  25  senators. 

It  Is  a  complex  Issue.  There  has  been  a 
steady  weakening  of  the  patent  protection 
for  the  Independent  inventor.  The  Supreme 
Court  usually  rules  against  patent  holdo's, 
leading  the  late  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  to 
predict.  In  a  dissenting  opinion,  that  the  day 
was  coming  "when  the  only  patent  that  Is 
valid  is  one  which  this  court  has  not  been 
able  to  get  its  hands  on." 

FEW    BUKVIVB    invention 

The  patent  law  Is  so  strict  that  few  devices, 
however  novel,  survive  its  definition  of  an  in- 
vention. They  must  reflect  "creative  genius" 
and  make  a  distinct  contribution  to  science 
and  be  more  than  new  and  iiseful  gadgets. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Edison's  electric 
light  never  would  have  received  a  patent 
under   the   present   standards  of   Invention. 

"Even  Riissia  treats  its  inventors  better 
than  in  the  United  States,"  Sterner  said. 
"Germany  and  Great  Britain  encourage  to- 
ventora,  and  Britain  has  an  awards  system 
which  pays  every  inventor  of  a  new  and  use- 
ful invention,  whether  patented  or  unpat- 
ented, and  payment  Is  retroactive." 

There  Is  a  public  impression  that  inventors 
are  an  odd  lot — temperamental.  Impractical, 
lacking  business  acumen.  Sterner  did  not 
deny  the  impeachment.  To  a  suggestion  that 
he  could  have  used  a  sharp  business  partner 
in  developing  his  Inventions,  he  remarked, 
"He'd  probably  have  robbed  me  blind." 

STILL    IS    DETERMINED 

Sterner  Is  a  kindly,  tolerant  man,  with  the 
saving  grace  of  humor,  mUdly  indignant  but 
reasonable  In  tone,  fully  conscious  that  vic- 
tory la  not  near  In  his  20-year  battle  but 
completely  detemUned  to  carry  it  on. 

He  is  not  Irritated  by  the  fact  that  many 
busy  members  of  Congress  have  little  time  to 
listen  to  bis  story.  Wben  he  finds  one  who 
will,  he  Is  grateful. 

"There  must  be  protection  for  the  inde- 
pendent Inventors  in  America,"  he  said. 
"The  nation  can't  afford  to  have  them  dls- 
oouraged  mto  giving  up.  The  urge  to  be  cre- 
ative is  strong  in  many  men,  and  it  must  be 
stimulated,  not  frustrated.  Congress  must 
act  to  preserve  the  American  Inventive 
genius." 

STERNER    IB    TTNMARBIED 

"An  Inventor  should  be  single,"  he  said, 
smiling  gently.  "A  wife  would  never  under- 
stand him." 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  FINANCE  AMER- 
ICA'S CONSERVATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
not  more  than  5  mtoutes  on  the  totro- 
ductlon  of  a  bill. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  totro- 
duce. for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  cause  the  revenues  realized  under  the 
Outer  Conttoental  Shelf  Act  of  1953,  the 
Mtoeral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  and  the 
Potash  Leasing  Acts  of  1927  and  1948. 
to  be  deposited  to  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fimd  to  the  extent  that 
such  revenues  would  otherwise  be  treated 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
was  set  up  by  Congress  to  finance  park 
and  recreation  areas,  seashores,  wilder- 
ness areas,  and  wildlife  refuges.  Dur- 
ing the  last  several  years  Congress  has 
authorized  the  creation  of  an  enormous 
number  of  national  parks,  seashores, 
and  recreation  ares^  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  America's  population  Is  not 
going  to  get  smaller;  it  will  grow  and 
conttoue  to  grow.  Recreational  facilities 
must  be  developed  now  to  meet  that 
growth.  Our  generation  owes  future 
generations  the  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  great  outdoor  heritage  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Parks  cost  money — money  to  acquire 
property,  money  to  develop  the  areas, 
money  to  matotato  and  expand  exist- 
ing facilities. 

There  is  a  large  and  growing  gap  be- 
tween the  cost  of  protecting  our  natural 
heritage  for  future  generations  and  the 
money  available  to  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  Unless  this  conser- 
vation gap  is  closed,  much  of  the  mag- 
nificent park  legislation  which  has  passed 
through  Congress  to  the  past  few  years 
may  stand  on  the  statute  books  as  an 
unfulfilled  dream. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  treasures  like 
the  Potot  Reyes  National  Seashore,  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  Assateague  Island,  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore,  and  the  proposed 
Redwood  National  Park,  funds  must  l>e 
available  to  fulfill  these  noble  and  far- 
sighted  plans. 

When  Congress  authorizes  a  national 
recreation  facility  we  now  wait  several 
years  before  funds  for  land  acquisition 
become  available.  It  is  wrong  to  allow 
land  speculators  to  take  advantage  of 
those  years  of  delay  and  to  reap  large 
profits  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  unfair  to  tell  the 
owners  of  property  withto  proposed 
recreation  areas.  "You  can't  sell  your 
land,  and  it  may  be  several  years  im- 
til  the  Government  has  the  money  avail- 
able to  buy  your  land  from  you." 

There  Is  a  source  of  money  which 
would  enable  us  to  complete  a  truly  great 
recreation  and  park  system  for  all  Amer- 
icans. Portions  of  receipts  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  from  the  leasing 
of  the  Outer  Conttoental  Shelf  and  from 
certato  other  mtoeral  leases  now  go  toto 
the  General  Treasiiry  as  miscellaneous 
receipts.  These  receipts  average  about 
$100  million  annually.  They  have  ex- 
ceeded $300  million  to  a  stogie  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  tabulation  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  receipts  and  the  Mtoeral 
Leasing  Act  receipts,  which  have  gone 
tato  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
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ceipts  in  each  of  the  last  10  years,  be  ff"e<i:  a°^.  without  objwtlon  the  etUto^  KiT^'k*  Se  £^a^T^^' ^^^^ 

SSted  In  the  Record  at  this  point.  rials  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  ^^j^ 

^^ThSebeSnoTobjection,  the  tabula-  the  bill  will  lie  at  the  desk  as  requested  jje  said:                            ,     ^^ 

Hrm  wL  wS^red  to  be  printed  In  the  The  bill  (S.  531)   to  amend  the  Land  ■spiraiing  land  coete.  real  estate  specula- 

Uon  was  o«i««°  «*   ""  pimi-cvx  water   Conservation  Fund   Act   of  tion  and  inadequate  funds  have  combined  to 

RlCORD.  as  lOUOWS.  introduced    by    Mr.    KoCHEL    (for  endanger  the  entire  congressional  conserva- 

Outer  continental  Shelf  receipt,  tTi^Lif^^m^TC^)    was  received,  tlon  program." 

[in  mlUlonsl  i^Jlo^vwuffinp    and  referred  to  Kuchel  has  proposed  to  nail  down  a  sure. 

Tear-  ''^^^  ''''^^^.^^  ^'^     t  1  ,       »„;  T^cninr  Continuing  How  of  funds.     Delay  could  be 

W^^n                                 $2.2  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  insular  ^^^j     congress  here  has  a  duty  to  act  wwie 

1968                               3.4  Affairs.                                                               ,  ,  the   funds  are  unallocated.     The  need  wUl 

1959  ".'.'.'.'.'.'- 3.4  The  editorials  ordered  to  be  printed  m  never  dUnlnlah. 

1960  I" 229.4  tjjjg  Record  are  as  follows:  ^^.^i.— ^ 

\^l- -::::::::::::::::  u:i  iFrom  the  los  Angeies  times.  Decj2^i966i  ^^^   ^^   emergency 

l»o.i    Sound  Pboposai.  oit  Consebvation  Aj.^ox.tvLmf^xj.v^xi        w ^,^„    „„„  _ 

\l^    :-::::::  ^11:1         splmimg  land  costs,  property  speculation  POWER  EQUIPMENT  FOR  USE  IN 

1965    IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 63.4     and  inadequate  funds  are  Jeopardizing  the         BLACKOUTS 

1966  (preiimmary) 248. 3     federal  conservation  effoit.  ™,„„„^  „  Mr     JAVTTS.      Mr.    President,    more 

vi-  '/  ^ To  remedy  the  sltuatton  Sen.  Thomas  H.         ""^-  ''!;'    „„  xr,,«£.mV.o,- o   iqri; 

912  K-„rh/ir  nZcaiif  1  will  introduce  legislation  than  a  year  ago— on  November  9,  1965— 

Average  -;—-—--;—;-;----    *^-  ^  ^"the  got^  CongresI  to  ^rr^rk  oil  revenues  the  Northeast  suffered  a  power  blackout 

Mineral  Leasing  Act  receipts  from   the   ou?er   continental   shelf  lor   im-  of   frightening   proportions.     New  York 

Year:                                                                  ^  provement  of  the  program.  City  was  almost  totally  dark  and  vital 

lllL  - a'  6  The  unallocated  portion  of  such  revenues  ggi.^i(.es  dependent  upon  electric  power- 

"™  " "      bIt  average  $90  million  a  year  according  to  ag-  g^bways   and   elevators,   for   example- 

Sw  ::::::::::::::::::::::"------   8.8  -- -prifae'^mmlontn'rkingfe  ^e-      werehaited.  Miraculously,  durhig  this 

.l5«   - -- ,11    ^Altlouth%on^rerh«  aVtho'x^^^^^^^^  bizarre  and  potentially  dangerous  night. 

1963  - JO- »    ^       jjs  tn  recent  years,  the  fund  It  created     there  was  no  serious  panic  or  injury. 

1983   J"-^    to  finance  their  acquisition  and  development     This,  however,  is  more  a  tribute  to  the 

1964   j^g     has  been  too  meager  to  achieve  the  congres-     stamina  and  courage  of  Our  citizens  than 

^  ;;.w;^;:;::::::::::::::::^  ='rr.S»p«o,  «.,»«■.»>.  .u=„.,c,.«  ^-^TflSU"  w/re'^teS'-uSS 

portion  of  the  04^5.*;°°"?®^^  £een  put  on  notice  that  the  final  cost  may  there  have  been  two  power  failures  m 

leasing  revenues  which  go  in^^^^^^^  r^  i^  excess  of  $55  miiuon.  the  Gulf  States  area,  one  in  St.  Louis,  and 

ury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  represent  California  has  a  particular  stake  m  the  ^     ^    ^-^^  Western  United  States, 

the  eamtags  of  the  American  people  from  ^^^^^^                                          ,^  v,„„„        Both  the  Federal  Power  Commission 

SeSngTrf^fum^drfSeVoS  s^^^'^'rtTlV^T  o^V^^^  SrhavTcotd^^ct^L^te^r^^^^^^ 
S^eS^of  a  new  and  lasUng  1^^  ^.TratTt  ^s' Jl^^Z'""' ^^^  '^^  I'^Z^'^f' Z^^f^^^^^'^TtS'lfl 
resource,  national  parks  and  recreation  J^^^^now  to  make  certain  that  adequate  ^te  and  House  Commerce  Committees 
areas.  ..„,.,  _^i  „i„„o»,o^  «.  parks,  recreational  areas,  seashores  and  wll-  j^^^yg  j^eld  hearings  on  the  problem.  The 
The  State  of  CaUfornla  pioneered  a  ^^^^^^  a^as  are  provided  so  as  to  keep  pace  pi.gsident  has  promised,  in  his  state  of 
similar  approach  when  faced  with  a  suni-  ^itn  the  huge  influx.  xr  »,  ,  r>,„  the  Union  message,  to  send  us  leglsla- 
lar  problem.  Over  20  years  ago,  Califor-  signiflcantiy.  the  legislation  Kuchei  pro-  tne  *^™°"  i^;""^,  j^^jj  ^^^j.  jaU- 
nia  began  financing  Its  State  park  ac-  poses  embraces  a  field  in  which  California  tlon  *h^s  year  dealing  ™ 
!!:,ie<«^«rwuhit«:  tin^iands'  oU  revenues  has  pioneered.  More  than  20  years  ago  the  ures.  Undoubtedly,  his  proposal  WUl  re- 
quisitions with  its  tWelandsoui^e^^  rtate  Szed  the  wisdom  of  utilizing  rev-  fleet  the  long-range  recommendations  of 
UntU  recent  y,  70  Percent  of  the  State  s  f^*J|/f^^  ^^^  ^^turai  resource-tideiands  the  Federal  Power  Commission  which 
tidelands-  oil  revenues  were  allocated  to  ^^^_^  preserve  and  enhance  other  natural  ^jj  ^  completed  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
the  division  of  beaches  and  parks,  ^nese  ^^^ouicea.  until  recent  years  the  bulk  of  the  -grtainly  intend  to  support  legislation 
revenues  helped  the  people  of  California  tideiand  oil  money  was  used  to  finance  beach  J Jl.  .  (  prevent  future  blackouts,  but 
to  acquire  portions  of  Squaw  Valley  and  and  park  acquisitions.  ItT+Ho  interim   it  wmiid  be  weU  to  ore- 

S2.«av'?r,^^'Byspe^d^«»e  ^^Jl^fl,Z:^1-^X.'1^f.  ™STar,  .  U,troduced  .  bm  to  re- 

peoples   tacome   ™.,J*'«'*!.  .^^"°^,^;  fornia,  congress  would  be  weii  advised  to  foi-  .       ^^      installation    of    emergency 

sources  for  the  acquisition  and  develop-  j^^  ^he  state's  lead  in  the  best  interests  of  ^       equipment  In  hotels,  theaters,  res- 

?'^?,'^^i^^m°.n*,;^ar2^1led  Sate  ^"  *^«  P^P^"'"          ^urant^.  office  buildings,  retail  estab- 

?lS°s?^t"em''^ Ve^nTo^S? VSS  ,^^  ,.«  Sacrame^  Bee.  .an.  11.  19671  f ^ f  I^.^nde^tK^S"^^^? at 

Zns  of  Americans  who  vMt  Callfom^'s  ^^^  ^,^  ^o  s.v.  Oo.s^v.tiok  pkock^m  J^^^J^^^ JJ|jf  «^^^J  wL'^aSSaflectd 

^^^e^or^^^^es^^TS'^^.  ^^T.'sx^^r^^or^iT;^^-  hz^^r'^^riiS^Ll^.^'^S- 

"°Sur  Nation  Should  borrow  from  the     ^^T. 'J^XlT.  ^T^^  ^o^'^o^' S    ^^^^^^Xt 
experience  of  the  State   of  CaUfomia.    ^ace  and  more  room  and  facilities  for  play     generators  'J^*'^  I  understand  can  be 

S^iress    Should    promptly    pa.    th^  -?.-rpJ^eularly  t^e  when  one  puts  into  ^.^^Sf  tSf  pS^Po^wIr  ^S^nS 

measure  in  order  that  no  more  precious  ^^^  equation  the  technological  explosion  and  l^^^.^  preliminary  report  issued  shortly 

time  be  lost.                                      ^^  inevitable  bequest  Of  more  leisure  time.  ..      ..     biackout.  emergency  auxiliary 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-       j^  ^^  ,„„text  the  proposal  of  U.S.  sen.  ^^^^^^^^  were  recommended     My  bill 

sent  that  editorial  comments  appearmg  Thomas  Kuchei  of  California  for  financing  ;*"""®A-,^  tifp  essentiaL-publlc  buUd- 

in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  December  22.  additional  recreation  and  park  facilities  from  foyers  only  J^®  eKential^puD^^^^  ou 

1966.  «?d  hi  thesacramento  Bee  o^Jan-  J^^f-^  «<>^-^°» -— «  -^«  ^  ^^""^  S  ^rtn^^Z^eJe^Tl^tT^-^o  and 

"f?>„"uifnJ'       '^  uS^^ds  from  the  outer  conti-  mjury.    It  Is  a  good  first  step,  and  one 

at  tms  pomi.  ^^^^^  ^j^^jj  j^^^g  averaged  $90  million  a  year  ^hjch  prudent  men  should  take  at  leasi 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne  ^^  ^  j^^  j,  ^  jggg  miiuon  in  a  ^^  ^^e   ultimate  problem  has  been 

bill  Ue  at  the  desk  untU  the  close  of  gmgie  year.  solved 

business    January    26    for    additional  Kuchei  properly  haa  perceived  that  as  the  Prpsidpnt   I  ^nd  the  bill  to  the 

cosponsors.  number  of  Americans  Increases,  real  estate  .J^f"Vr,7^nr^r\tLti'  reference     I  hope 

■^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill  will  become  more  expensive.    It  la  therefore  Jf  J  '^^^^PP^^^Yf  ^^J^^^ 

wlU  be  ^ived  and  appropriately  re-  his  entirely  logical  deduction  that  the  federal  very  much  at  this  time  the  Senate  an 
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the  appropriate  committee  will  give 
early  consideration  to  this  very  simple, 
yet  very  essential  proposal,  to  deal  with 
what  could  be  a  grave  disaster  in  region- 
al terms.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  536)  to  require  certain 
buildings  to  be  equipped  with  emergency 
lighting  systems,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jav- 
ns.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 


merce. 


TO  CREATE  A  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  once 
again.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, on  behalf  of  myself  and  62  other 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  bill  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
This  proposed  legislation  is  well  known 
to  many  Members  of  this  body,  since 
between  1952  and  1966,  the  Senate  has 
approved  similar  or  identical  measures, 
overwhelmingly,  on  seven  occasions. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  legislation 
is  designed  to  remedy  serious  deficiencies 
in  our  appropriation  procedures  and  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  It  con- 
stitutes, in  my  judgment,  a  positive  ap- 
proach toward  the  elimination  of  extrav- 
agance, waste,  and  needless  or  excessive 
appropriations. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  the  machinery  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  meet  its  constitutional 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  required  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
seeks  to  accomplish  this  objective  by 
establishing  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  composed  of  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, which  would  assist  the 
Congress  in  exercising  adequate  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  public  fimds  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
This  proposed  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  would  be  staflfed  with  nonpar- 
tisan fiscal  experts  and  technicians  who 
would  be  engaged  in  making  continuing 
studies  of  programs  and  expenditures 
proposed  by  the  executive  branch,  12 
months  of  the  year.  The  establishment 
of  this  joint  committee  would  provide 
the  Congress  with  the  same  tsrpe  and 
caliber  of  detailed,  technical  informa- 
tion, in  the  appropriation  field,  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  provides  for  the  revenue  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  and  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  provides  for  the 
executive  branch. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation  today  is  the  main- 
tenance of  national  solvency  in  the  face 
of  ever-growing  demands  on  the  Federal 
Government  for  domestic  programs  and 
services,  coupled  with  the  ever-mounting 
cost  of  our  Vietnam  commitment.  Our 
national  expenditures  budget  has  grown 
from  $67.5  billion  hi  fiscal  year  1954  to 
$96.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1965,  $106.9 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1966.  and  indica- 
tions are  that  it  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $125  billion  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
Thus,  we  are  moving  toward  an  annual 
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expenditures  budget  well  in  excess  of 
$100  billion,  and  toward  annual  expendi- 
tures in  all  categories  that  wiU  exceed 
$150  billion,  bearing  in  mind  that  ap- 
proximately $25  bilUon  in  annual  spend- 
ing does  not  appear  in  the  appropriation 
budget.  Finally,  our  national  debt,  as  of 
June  30,  1966,  has  reached  an  alltlme 
high  of  $320.3  billion,  and  is  expected  to 
reach  approximately  $321.6  billion  by 
Jime  30,  1967.  The  costly  proliferation 
of  domestic  Federal  programs  is  stagger- 
ing, but  they  pale  in  the  face  of  the  sug- 
gested trillion-dollar  solution  to  the 
problems  of  our  cities  and  the  novel,  but 
seriously  touted,  guaranteed  annual 
income  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  Is  of  the 
gravest  concern  to  the  Congress,  for  the 
Congress  alone  hsis  the  exclusive  right  to 
appropriate  money  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  designate  the  purposes  for  which 
the  money  shall  be  used. 

Although  we  are  now  operating  In  an 
era  of  annual  expenditures  budgets  far 
in  excess  of  $100  billion,  the  procedures 
used  by  the  Congress  in  carrying  out 
these  vital  responsibilities  are  practically 
no  different  than  those  used  25  or  50 
years  ago.  In  other  words,  the  methods 
and  procedures  which  we  now  use  in  the 
appropriation  processes  are  simply  in- 
adequate to  meet  present-day  needs  and 
requirements. 

The  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  labor  under  a  tremendous 
disadvantage  in  their  efforts  to  pass  upon 
budget  requests  for  Federal  expenditures. 
The  fundamentel  problem  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Congress,  which  is  most 
generous  in  equipping  the  executive 
branch  agencies  wiUi  personnel  to  han- 
dle Its  affairs,  has  simply  failed  to  pro- 
vide Itself  with  adequate  machinery  to 
carry  out  one  of  its  most  vital  functions 
and  responsibilities — the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  the  conduct  of  the  people's 
business. 

Instead  of  equipping  Itself  with  an 
adequate  number  of  experts  and  tech- 
nicians to  examine  every  detail  of  the 
appropriation  requests  submitted  by  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, the  Congress  has  been  content  to 
limp  along  without  the  staff  assistance 
and  fiscal  data  and  Information  it  re- 
qiiires.  Thus,  aside  from  the  overbur- 
dened housekeeping  staffs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Appropriations  Committees, 
which  cannot  possibly  make  the  kind  of 
analysis  of  budget  requests  which  is  nec- 
essary in  the  time  available,  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees  are 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  executive  branch  who 
formulate  the  programs  and  present 
them  In  a  light  most  favorable  to  their 
purposes.  Furthermore,  they  usually  tell 
us  only  as  little  or  as  much  as  they  de- 
sire to  disclose. 

It  appears  perfectly  clear  that  the  con- 
ditions which  prompted  the  introduction 
of  this  measure,  in  1950,  and  its  initial 
passage  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  1952,  have 
in  no  way  diminished.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  IncresLsed  with  the  rising  cost 
of  government  and  the  swelling  of  the 
national  debt.  We  have  only  to  compare 
our  national  expenditures  budget  of  $39.5 


billion  in  fiscal  year  1950,  and  $65.3  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1952,  with  the  fiscal 
year  1967  estimate  of  $125  billion,  to  get 
the  full  Impact  of  the  current  picture. 
If  that  is  not  sufficient,  compare.  If  you 
will,  our  nationtd  debt  of  $257  billion  In 
1950,  and  $259  biUlon  hi  1952,  with  the 
$320  billion  which  constituted  our  na- 
tional debt  as  of  June  30.  1966 — an  in- 
crease since  June  30.  1952,  of  an  excess 
of  $61  billion  in  the  national  debt  alone. 
As  of  today  the  national  debt  is  near  $330 
billion  and  still  rising.  The  debt  limit 
must  again  be  raised  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Senate  has 
been  endeavoring,  for  more  than  15 
years,  to  effect  the  necessary  Improve- 
ments in  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  leg- 
islative process,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  BO  far  f aUed  to  act  favorably  on 
this  proposal.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  that  body 
are  as  much  interested  in  correcting  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  the  appropriation  pro- 
cedures of  the  Congress  as  are  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work  its  will  on  this  measure 
during  this  session  and  that  the  Con- 
gress will  enact  this  much-needed  legis- 
lation. The  American  taxpayer  has  a 
very  real  and  vital  stake  in  this  matter. 
We  should  not  fail  him.- 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  interest 
numerous  other  Senators  have  mani- 
fested in  this  proposed  legislation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  be 
held  at  the  desk  for  5  days,  so  that  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  may  desire 
to  do  so  may  include  their  names  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  will  be 
held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  bill  (S.  538)  to  amend  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  evaluation  of  the 
Gscal  requirements  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.  Boggs.  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
Curtis.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Domduck,  Mr. 
Eastland.  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Pulbright,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  E^nnedy  of 
Massachusetts,    Mr.    Kennedy    of   New 
York.   Mr.  Lausche.   Mr.   Kuchel.   Mr. 
Magnuson.  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.    MoNRONEY,    Mr.    Montoya.    Mr. 
Morse.    Mr.    Morton.    Mr.    Moss,    Mr. 
Mtjndt,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Nelson,   Mr.   Pearson,   Mr.   Pell,   Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.     RiBicoFF.     Mr.     Russell.      Mr. 
Smathers.  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Syiong- 
ton,  Mr.  Talbiadge,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Willums  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Yarborough, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
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Mr  MAONDSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  "to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bUl  to  amend  the  Highway  Beau- 
tiflcatlon  Act  of  1965  by  removing  the 
mandatory  compensation  feature. 

Mr.  President,  the  89th  Congress  en- 
acted Into  law  many  proposals  which  wiu 
improve  the  environment  in  which  we 
live  One  of  the  most  forward-looking 
steps  taken  in  this  regard  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act 

°  The  act  held  a  great  deal  of  promiae 
for  the  milliona  of  Americans  who  t»vei 
the  Nation's  major  highways  every  day. 
It  promised  to  help  make  driving  more 
relaxing,  more  enjoyable,  and,  perhaps 
mStaiwrtantly.  safer.  Witti  this  new 
law  one  would  supposedly  be  free  to  en- 
joy the  countryside  unmarred  by  mans 
visual  pollution  of  the  scenery,  and  he 
would  be  able  to  see  important  informa- 
tional aids  without  the  need  for  a  time- 
consuming,  frustrating,  and  often  dan- 
uerous  search  through  a  hodgepodge 
clutter  of  signs  created  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  diverting  the  harried  drivers  at- 
^on.  These  would  be  admirable 
achievements  indeed. 

I  think  we  all  knew  that  the  bill  was 
not  perfect,  but  we  felt  that  it  was  a  big 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Pew  would  disagree  with  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  that  act.  But  many  now  we 
q^tionlng  the  means  therein  outiined 
for  achieving  those  worthy  ends. 

The  bill  I  introduce  here  today  is  de- 
signed to  improve  tiiose  implementing 
techniques  by  eliminating  from  the  act 
the  mandatory  compensation  featm*. 

Several  States  have  the  authority  by 
virtue  of  Uielr  State  constitutions  to  re- 
quire Uiat  billboards  be  removed  without 
fee  necessity  for  paying  compensation. 
Under  the  existing  Federal  act,  how- 
ever. States  are  required  to  compensate 
for  removal  of  signs  or  face  a  10-Per- 
cent  reduction  of  Federal  highway  funds 
regardless  of  whatever  powers  they 
might  have.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  that  this  Is  an Jntolf™"! 
burden  on  tiie  States  even  Uiough  tixey 
need  pay  only  25  percent  of  the  tot^ 
compensation.  The  cost  of  adhering  to 
the  requirement  will  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  several  States  from  taking 
any  meaningful  action  in  this  area. 

Elimination  of  the  mandatory  reim- 
bursement provision  would  not  only  re- 
duce costs  for  several  States  to  manage- 
able limits,  but  would  also  cut  costs  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment  by  approxi- 
mately $500  million.    The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  calculated  that  the 
1965  Highway  BeautiflcaUon  Act  will  re- 
quire the  removal  of  over  1  million  bill- 
boards in  the  next  3  years.   In  short,  this 
bUl  represents  one  of  those  extremely 
rare  prtH?osals  which  would  allow   for 
more  efficient  implwnentetion  of  Fed- 
eral policy  while  at  the  same  time  reduc- 
ing the  Federal  Oovemment's  costs.    I 
know  that  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  vitally  concerned  with  reducing  Fed- 


eral expenditures  at  this  time.  It  should 
be  made  clear,  however,  that  States 
would  not  be  precluded  from  availing 
Uiemselves  of  Federal  assistance  If  it  is 
needed  or  il  they  choose  to  compensate 
the  affected  industry. 

The  Stetes  could  take  whatever  action 
they  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  their 
roadsides  as  long  as  they  met  the  ulti- 
mate goal  set  forth  in  the  Federal  act. 
It  seems  eminently  fair  that  if  the  States 
have  a  better  way  of  doing  the  Job,  the 
Federal  Government  ought  not  to  ob- 
ject, especially  where  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury stends  to  gain. 

Ellimtnation  of  the  mandatory  reim- 
bursement provision  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  most  of  the  private  groups  which 
have  been  workliig  to  obtain  high- 
way beautiflcatlon  legislation  on  both 
the  Stote  and  Federal  level.  It  is 
critically  Important  that  the  bill  receive 
congressional  approval  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Time  is  running  out  for  the  States, 
and  the  apparent  restrictions  on  the 
Stetes  are  presenting  them  with  a  di- 
lemma regarding  the  appropriate  ave- 
nues available  to  them.  We  should 
remove  the  hamstrings  and  allow  the 
Stetes  to  get  about  the  vitel  business  of 
beautifying  their  highways. 

I  hope  this  proposal  will  receive  early 
consideration,  and  I  request  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  imtll  the  close  of  business 
on  January  20  so  as  to  give  other 
Senators  an  opportimlty  to  join  as 
cosponsors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  an  editorial  from  the  Seattle  Times  on 
December  27,  1966,  and  an  article 
printed  in  the  Seattle  Post-InteUigencer 
on  December  28. 1966.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 

remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
editorial,  and  article  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  539)  to  amend  the  High- 
way Bcautlflcation  Act  of  1965  to  remove 
the  mandatory  compensation  feature, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Jackson)  .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  ite  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  589 


"(A)  The  taking  from  the  owner  of  such 
sign,  display,  or  device  of  all  right,  title,  lease- 
hold, and  Interest  In  such  sign,  display,  or 
device;  and 

"(B)  The  taking  from  the  owner  of  the 
real  property  on  which  the  sign,  display,  or 
device  la  located,  of  the  right  to  erect  and 
maintain  such  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
thereon." 

Sbc.  2.  Subsection  (j)  of  section  136  of  tlUe 
23,  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(J)  A  State  may  provide  for  effective  con- 
trol by  whatever  means  It  deems  proper.  If 
a  State  secures  effective  control  by  purchase 
or  condemnation,  Federal  funds  shall  be  used 
to  pay  a  share  of  the  costs  thereof  which  may 
be  paid  upon  the  relocation,  removal,  or  dis- 
posal of  the  following  Junkyards— 

"  ( 1 )  those  lawfully  in  existence  on  October 
22,  1965, 

"(2)  those  lawfully  on  any  highway  made 
a  part  of  the  Interstate  System  after  October 
22,  1965,  and  before  January  1,  1968,  and 

"(3)  those  lawfully  erected  on  or  after 
January  1,  1970. 

The  Federal  share  of  such  compensation  shall 
Xm  75  per  centum." 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (g)  of  section  131  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  A  State  may  prcvlde  for  effective  con- 
trol by  whatever  means  It  deems  proper.  If 
a  State  secvires  effective  control  by  pxirchaae 
or  condemnation,  Federal  funds  shall  be  used 
to  pay  a  share  of  the  costs  thereof  which  may 
be  paid  upon  removal  of  the  following  out- 
door advertising  signs,  displays,  and  devices— 

"  ( 1 )  those  lawfully  In  existence  on  October 
22,  1965, 

"(2)  those  lawfully  on  any  highway  made 
a  part  of  the  Interstate  on  or  after  October 
22,  1965,  and  before  January  1,  1968,  and 

"(3)  those  lawlvaiy  erected  on  or  after 
January  1,  1970. 

The  Federal  share  of  apch  compensation  shall 
be  76  per  centum.  Such  compensation  shall 
be  paid  for  the  following: 


The  editorial  and  article  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnttson  are  as  follows: 
[Prom    the    Seattle    (Wash.)    Times.    Dec. 
27.  19661 

U&GENCT    IN   Bn.I.BOAHD   CONT&OL 

It  is  a  matter  of  urgent  Importance  to 
Washington  State  that  the  new  Congress 
should  act  at  an  early  date  to  amend  the 
Federal  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act  of  1965. 
//  Congress  does  not  act  promptly,  Wash- 
ington State's  far  stronger  low  toill  face  crip- 
pling amendments  at  the  1967  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

Members  of  this  state's  congressional  dele- 
gation are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
federal  act— hailed  by  White  House  publi- 
cists as  a  notable  step  toward  beautifying  the 
nation's  highways— actually  would  undo 
much  of  the  progress  made  toward  keeping 
portions  of  the  Washington  State  highway 
network  free  of  billboard  blight. 

"It  seems  certain,"  says  Representative 
Thomas  M.  Pelly,  "that  the  new  federal  law 
will  create  Berious  constitutional  problems 
for  the  state  and  disrupt  our  program  that 
has  proved  so  effective." 

Representative  Brock  Adams  notes  that  the 
federal  law  "opens  a  Pandora's  box  of  litiga- 
tion." Representative  Catherine  May  says 
the  bill  "is  replete  with  unworkable,  unwise 
and  unfair  provisions,"  and  Representative 
Thomas  S.  Foley  calls  it  a  "regressive  Influ- 
ence." 

These  sentiments  must  be  translated  Into 
early  amendatory  action,  however.  If  the  dis- 
memberment of  Washington  State's  model 
Highway  Advertising  Control  Act  of  1961  Is 
to  be  prevented. 

Already,  the  Legislature's  Interim  Commit- 
tee on  Highways  has  indorsed  legislation  that 
would  exempt  from  state  controls  all  com- 
mercial and  industrial  areas  along  interstate 
routes.  This  would  open  up  billboard  alleys, 
slmUar  to  Aurora  Avenue,  on  freeway  en- 
trances to  Seattle  and  other  cities. 

And,  to  bring  the  state  law  further  Into 
line  with  the  new  federal  law,  the  interim 
highways  group  has  urged  the  Legislature  to 
approve  government  compensation  for  the 
owners  of  billboards  that  must  be  removed. 
Unless  Congress  acts  first,  it  is  highly  like- 
ly that  the  Legislature  will  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Highways  Committee  so  as  to  protect 
the  state's  full  share  of  federal  highway 
funds. 

The  challenge  to  members  of  this  states 
congressional  delegation— as  well  as  to  con- 
gressmen from  other  states  with  effective 
billboard-control  laws — U  obvious. 
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[Prom  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli- 
gencer, Dec.  28, 1966] 

Bn.I.BOABD   BATTI.E    GOES    ON 

(By  Shelby  Scates) 

Congress  and  the  Washington  State  Leg- 
islature are  heading  into  further  fights  to 
clarify  conflicts  In  their  respectlvu  sets  of 
billboard  control  laws. 

As  matters  stand.  It's  a  murky  situation. 
A  recent  U.S.  attorney  general's  opinion 
claims  the  federal  Highway  Beautiflcatlon 
Act  of  1965  required  the  states  to  provide 
"Just  compensation"  for  the  removal  of 
highway  billboards  or  face  a  10  per  cent 
reduction  In  federal  highway  funds. 

Washington  State's  Billboard  Control  Act 
gives  the  state  authority  to  remove  billboards 
on  interstate  and  scenic  highways  without 
compensation. 

However,  this  Is  still  being  tested  In  the 
courts  and  until  it's  settled  the  state  has 
been  enjoined  from  removing  about  400  bill- 
boards owned  by  major  outdoor  advertising 
companies. 

If  the  state  had  to  compensate  for  these 
billboards  the  cost  could  range  between  92.5 
million  and  $10  million.  Rep.  Brock  Adams 
has  simply  questioned  the  attorney  general's 
opinion. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Adams  said  Washington  congressmen  estab- 
lished a  legislative  history  during  debate  on 
the  Billboard  Act  which  they  thought  would 
take  Washington  off  the  hook. 

"We  believed  It  would  clearly  indicate  that 
the  State  of  Washington  was  not  required  to 
pay  compensation  for  the  billboards  that 
were  already  interdicted  by  the  Washington 
State  act  on  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the 
federal  act,"  said  Adams. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Legislature's  Interim 
Highway  Committee  has  already  called  for  a 
change  In  the  state  billboard  law  which  would 
provide  compensation  for  those  who  must 
remove  signs  and  would  exempt  state  control 
from  commercial  and  industrial  zones  on 
interstate  highways. 

This  would  bring  the  state  law  into  con- 
formance with  the  federal  law,  but  in  the 
process  gut  the  state's  Billboard  Control  Act. 

However,  another  move  is  afoot  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  change  the  compensation 
features  of  the  federal  bill  so  that  the  major 
part  of  the  conflict  would  be  removed. 

The  upshot  is  a  protracted  state  and  fed- 
eral fight  between  proponents  of  uncluttered 
highways  and  commercial  interests  who 
want  an  unfettered  right  to  advertise. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  APPLICAHON 
OP  THE  CLASSIFICATION  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  TITLE  5,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  TO  CERTAIN  POSI- 
•nONS  IN  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  reintroducing,  for  appropriate 
reference,  my  bill  to  bring  the  Selective 
Service  local  and  appeal  board  clerks 
under  classified  Federal  ratings. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  no  other 
Government  activity  presently  relies  so 
heavily  on  a  single  group  of  people  to 
perform  such  a  vital  and  controversial 
function  as  the  Federal  Government 
does  upon  the  Selective  Service  em- 
ployees. At  a  time  when  public  accept- 
ance and  cooperation  with  our  program 
of  mandatory  militery  service  is  of  ut- 
most importance,  the  plight  of  the  local 
and  appeal  board  clerks  is  most  glaring. 

I  have  read  and  received  many  his- 
tories and  letters  from  clerks  who  have 
served  in  their  capacities  for  numerous, 
dedicated   years   without   increases   in 


compensation  or  the  benefit  of  a  classi- 
fied rating.  They  have  a  most  tedious 
task  to  carry  out  and  are  often  the 
center  of  community  controversy  while 
trying  to  uphold  and  support  the  Selec- 
tive Service  classification  stendards. 
They  work  long,  hard  hours,  assuming  a 
most  difficult  job,  and  carry  it  out  with 
judgment,  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  defense  of  our  country,  and  a 
wealth  of  compassion  for  those  involved 
in  the  individual  cases  they  hear. 

Yet.  too  many  of  these  Selective  Serv- 
ice clerks  are  grossly  underpaid  and  sub- 
ject to  a  disorderly  pay  system,  seemingly 
without  equity. 

The  schedule  of  compensation  for  the 
local  and  appeal  board  clerks  is  now 
based  on  local  needs  and  circumstances 
akin  to  the  particular  area.  However, 
Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  the  Viet- 
nam situation  is  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people,  I  feel  it  only 
just  that  we  look  at  the  whole  operation 
and  realize  the  increased  eflorte  and 
value  of  the  Selective  Service  clerks  who 
form  the  basis  of  the  procedure  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  i»anpower.  We  must  af- 
ford the  clerks  in  all  communities  equal 
benefits  and  compensation  for  their  val- 
uable performances.  Therefore.  I  would 
urge  consideration  of  this  legislation  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  during  the  90th 
Congress  with  the  hope  that  it  will  re- 
ceive favorable  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  555)  to  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  the  classification  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  certain 
positions  in.  and  employees  of,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Brewster,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  ite  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

EXTENSION  OF  GREETINGS  AND 
COMMENDATION  OF  CONGRESS 
TO  THE  TEXAS  WATER  SAFARI  AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
17,  a  starting  gun  will  sound  in  San 
Marcos,  Tex.,  and  the  world's  toughest 
river  race  will  be  underway. 

The  race  is  the  Texas  water  safari, 
marking  ite  fifth  year  in  1967  with  a  538- 
mile  race  from  San  Marcos,  by  way  of 
the  San  Marcos  and  Guadalupe  Rivers, 
along  coastal  bays  and  rivers,  utilizing 
the  Intracoastal  Canal,  to  Freeport. 

Brave  men  from  all  over  the  country — 
and  several  entrante  from  foreign  coun- 
tries— will  test  their  endurance,  skill, 
equipment,  plain  physical  stamina,  and 
even  luck  as  they  brave  logjams,  rocks, 
white  water,  strong  winds,  and  exhaust- 
ing portages,  on  a  journey  through  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  country  in  Texas. 

I  am  submitting  today  a  concurrent 
resolution  granting  official  recognition  to 
the  event.  The  race  is  being  sponsored 
by  a  nonprofit  organization  expressly  set 
up  for  this  purpose.  Prizes  approaching 
$6,500  in  value  are  being  donated,  along 
with  several  fine  trophies.  I  believe  this 
outetandlng  sporte  event,  emphasizing 
coiurage,  skill,  endurance,  and  physical 


fitness  deserves  official  recognition,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  agree 
and  act  with  dispateh  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  followed  by  a 
history  of  the  Texas  water  safari,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  James  Hurst  of  the  safari. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  concurrent  resolution  and 
history  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
5)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  5 

Whereas  the  fifth  annual  Texas  Water 
Safari  Is  to  be  held  during  the  seven-day 
period  commencing  on  June  17,   1967;   and 

Whereas  this  outstanding  sports  event 
has  been  called  "the  world's  toughest  river 
race"  in  which  men  in  canoes  match  their 
courage,  stamina  and  skill  against  538  miles 
of  winding,  twisting  rivers  and  wave-whipped 
ocean  bays;  and 

Whereas  the  conditions  encountered  in  the 
course  of  this  formidable  race  duplicate  in 
many  ways  those  which  challenged  the  hardy 
pioneers  who  followed  wilderness  waterways 
to  open  up  a  continent;  and 

Whereas  the  Texas  Water  Safari,  with  its 
emphasis  on  courage,  sklU,  endurance,  and 
physical  fltness.  Justly  deserves  the  wide- 
spread Interest  which  It  baa  engendered 
throughout  this  country  and  In  other  nations 
as  well:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress extends  Its  greetings  and  commendation 
to  the  Texas  Water  Safari  Association  in 
recognition  of  Its  sponsorship  of  an  outstand- 
ing annual  event  which  pits  the  unquench- 
able spirit  of  man  against  nature  in  a  com- 
petition which  cannot  fall  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion to,  and  a  bond  between,  all  men  who 
admire  true  sportsmanship.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  shaU  prepare  a  suitable  copy 
of  this  resolution  for  presentation  to  the 
Texas  Water  Safari  Association. 

The  history,  presented  by  Mr.  Tower, 
is  as  follows: 

HxsTOBT  or  THX  Tbulb  Watkb  Satabi 
"The  Worlds  Toughest  Boat  Race"  (accord- 
ing to  Argosy)  originated  on  Jvme  28,  1962 
when  San  Marcos  Chamber  of  Commerce 
manager  Jim  Brown  and  BUl  "Big  Willy" 
George  left  Aquarena  at  San  Marcos  in  an 
aluminum  skiff  and  headed  for  Corpus 
Chilstl  via  the  San  Marcos  and  Guadalupe 
Rivers.  Brown  kept  a  log  of  the  sixteen  day 
Journey  which  Included  this  report:  "The 
river  Is  Indeed  a  mighty  beast,  and  when  you 
sweep  around  a  turn  riding  on  the  crest  of 
the  current,  ducking  low  branches,  you  feel 
the  power  of  the  water  as  It  swirls  around 
you.  It  takes  you  to  its  breast  and  fondles 
you,  sucking,  pulling  with  calculated 
smoothness.  Calculated  to  catch  you  off 
guard,  to  then  thrust  you  suddenly  Into  its 
depths.  .  .  ." 

One  of  the  contestants  In  the  race  that 
followed  the  next  year  put  it  much  more 
bluntly,  "Its  a  one-way  ticket  to  hell  and 
high  water."  Brown  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
getting  that  race  started  too,  but  he  flnaUy 
talked  the  San  Marcos  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Corpus  Chrlstl  Buccaneer 
Days  Commission  into  backing  the  race. 
Fifty-eight  boats  ranging  from  a  home-made 
oddity  that  looked  like  a  bathtub  to  a  sleek 
Polynesian  outrigger  met  the  starting  gun. 
but  one  boat  never  made  it  to  the  water — 
his  barge  was  too  heavy  to  unload  off  the 
top  of  his  car,  so  he  Just  left  It  there. 

Several  more  dldnt  last  much  longer.  One 
boat  failed  to  reach  the  end  of  Spring  Lake, 
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and  fifteen  more  couldn't  make  It  to  Luling. 
An  elderly  Gonzales  man,  Fred  Halamlcelc. 
wbo    had    made    the    river    his    stomping 
erounds  ror  years,  pulled  Into  the  lead  with 
his  young  partner.  Barry  Wiley,  and  reached 
Lustwell  96  hours  from  the  sUrtlng  gun  with 
twenty  foxir  teams  BtlU  In  the  race,  trailing 
them.    But  the  rigid  rule  of  "no  help  along 
the  way"  caught  Halamlcek  and  four  other 
teams     The  Judges  were  forced  to  disqualify 
them;  there  were  twenty  left.    Gusts  of  wind 
up  to  35  knots  took  care  of  almost  all  of 
these  in  Aransas  Bay  out  from  Rockport,  and 
the  next  day.  the  Judges  found  that  only  two 
managed  to  get  to  the  finish  Une.    "It  took 
mean  critters  to  prevail"  quipped  a  Life  mag- 
azine writer  after  that  race.    The  mean  crit- 
ters were  Houston  poUcemen  Lynn  Maugb- 
mer  and  Jimmy  Jones  In  the  winning  Griun- 
man  canoe  followed  by  Fred  Hurd  and  Sam 
Bare,  also  In  a  Grumman. 

This  race  proved  that  the  Water  Safari 
was  Indeed  "the  world's  toughest  boat  race". 
It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  expensive 
also.  The  Chamber  lost  money  sponsoring 
It,  and  It  refused  to  bear  the  burden  again. 
A  group  of  interested  sportsmen,  headed  by 
Tom  Webb  and  Kay  Buckner,  refused  to  let 
the  great  race  die.  and  they  formed  the  Texas 
Water  Safari  Association  which  has  run  the 
race  ever  since  as  a  non-profit  organization 
put  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  contestants 
and  the  welfare  of  the  communities  Involved. 
The  Safari  has  paid  for  Itself  since  then, 
aided  by  contrlbutlona  from  various  busi- 
nesses, organizations,  and  Individuals.  Harry 
Wlede  Sr.  took  charge  of  the  big  Job  of  plac- 
ing Judges  along  the  route,  Tom  Buckner 
took  over  pubUclty,  and  John  Ferguson  be- 
came the  treasurer.  Jim  Carney  took  over 
pre-race  arrangements. 

The  1964  Safari  moved  out  of  the  "Texans 
only"  category  and  attracted  contestants 
from  all  over  the  country.  Among  the  41 
teams  were  Frank  Havens,  an  Olympic  gold 
medal  winner  In  canoe  racing,  Ron  Boh- 
lender,  the  international  kayak  champion; 
and  two  tough  Michigan  teams— Al  Wldlng 
and  Bob  Gllllngs  In  one  canoe  and  Leroy 
Wldlng  and  Al  Adams  In  the  other.  The 
Mlchlganers  spurted  Into  the  lead  followed 
by  two  tough  Houston  boat  builders,  Harold 
and  Jay  Bludworth  (who.  Incidentally,  won 
the  1966  race).  The  Kayak  and  Olympic 
champions  were  far  down  In  the  pack  as  they 
emerged  from  the  river  part,  and  they 
dropped  out  becaiise  of  the  rough  salt  water. 
Fourteen  teams  did  manage  to  finish  though. 
Al  Wldlng  and  GUUngs  edged  out  Leroy  Wld- 
lng (Al's  brother)  and  Adams  by  two  hours 
with  th^  winning  time  of  80  hours,  27  min- 
utes. ^     ^ 

In  1965  the  race  ended  In  Preeport  where 
the  Brazo6i>ort  Chamber  of  Commerce  prom- 
ised to  help  In  running  the  race  and  pledged 
a  1500  dollar  prize  donation.  This  length- 
ened the  race  to  635  miles  and  added  the 
rough  Matagorda  Bay  to  the  obstacles. 
Thirty-four  teams  entered  that  year,  but 
only  ten  finished,  led  by  the  '64  winner  Al 
Wldlng.  this  time  with  the  aid  of  his  brother 
Pat.  Safari  veteran  Adams  and  a  Canadian 
champion.  Gib  McEachern  were  only  39  min- 
utes behind.  Two  newcomers,  Charles  Hall 
and  Robert  "Froggy"  Sanders  were  third  In 
a  mall  order  canoe. 

This  year.  Hall  and  Sanders  took  an  early 
lead  In  a  canoe  they  bought  frcan  the  Blud- 
worth brothers,  the  Houston  boat  builders. 
Hall  and  Sanders,  both  Port  Lavaca  coaches, 
were  knocked  out  of  the  race  when  their 
boat  hit  a  log  Inside  Victoria  city  limits  and 
their  boat  broke  squarely  in  half.  The 
Houston  boat  builders,  Jay  and  Harold  Blud- 
worth were  running  second.  They  took  the 
lead  and  held  It  all  the  way.  The  coaches 
had  been  the  only  threat,  their  boat  was 
four  hours  ahead  of  the  Bludworths. 

Tear  after  year,  the  April  weather  (when 
the  race  has  been  starting)  has  been  getting 
progresslTely  worse,  so  the  1967  race  has  been 


scheduled  to  start  on  Jijne  17th  when  the 
weather  Is  better  and  there  Is  less  chance  of 
high  water.  The  rivers  were  at  flood  stage 
In  1966,  causing  all  but  fifteen  boats  to  re- 
fuse to  race.  Only  one  boat  was  able  to 
finish  the  race  this  year,  and  that  one  didn't 
have  to  make  the  sea  route.  Since  there  were 
no  other  boats  left,  the  Association  had  the 
Bludworths  portaged  by  truck  around  the 
Bay  for  fear  we  would  have  no  winner  at  all, 
as  so  many  boats  have  failed  to  make  the 
Bay  after  making   the   rivers   beauUfully. 

Jlext  year,  with  more  prizes,  a  mailing  list, 
Invitations  to  foreign  countries  to  participate, 
and  many  other  devices,  we  expect  to  have 
more  than  a  hundred  regular  contestants,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  college  contestants 
due  to  a  scholarship  we  are  offering  for  the 
best  placing  college  team. 

The  address  of  the  Teaias  Water  Safari  As- 
sociation is  Box  721,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 


EXPRESSION  OF  THE  SENSE  OF 
CONGRESS  ABOUT  THE  TREAT- 
MENT OP  RHODESIA  BY  THE  U.S. 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  I  submit  a  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress about  the  treatment  of  Rhodesia 
by  the  U.S.  Govemmeait. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  48)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  48 


Whereas  Rhodesia  has  been  a  self-govern- 
ing colony  within  the  British  Commonwealth 
since  1923; 

Whereas  the  constitutionally  elected  Gov- 
ernment of  Rhodesia,  with  the  full  support  of 
the  Council  of  Chiefs,  declared  Rhodesia's 
Independence  on  November  11,  1965; 

Whereas  the  subsequent  dispute  concern- 
ing Rhodesia's  declaraOon  of  independence 
Is  solely  a  matter  for  settlement  between  her- 
self and  Great  Britain  (Just  as  our  own  Inde- 
pendence was  a  matter  between  ourselves 
and  Great  Britain) ; 

Whereas  Rhodesia  ia  not  hostile  to  the 
United  States  nor  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States  either  under  international  law  or 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  Prime  Minister  of  Rhodesia 
has  offered  Rhodesian  tjroops  and  supplies  to 
assist  the  United  States  in  Vietnam; 

Whereas  United  States  citizens  continue  to 
be  warmly  welcomed  In  Rhodesia  and  our 
Government  representatives  there  are  still 
accorded  full  consular  privileges; 

Whereas  Rhodesia  la  one  of  the  very  few 
countries  In  Africa  which  pays  her  own  way 
and  receives  no  United  States  aid  and  that 
trade  between  our  two  countries  had  been 
rxmnlng  two  to  one  in  our  favor,  all  on  a 
commercial  basis  with  no  subsidies,  thereby 
assisting  our  balance  of  payments; 

Whereas,  according  to  the  Constitution 
(article  I,  section  8.  pftragraph  3),  only  the 
Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  the  Executive  has 
no  legal  authority  to  block  trade  except  un- 
der laws  which  control  trading  with  the 
enemy; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government, 
Without  any  authority  from  the  Congress  or 
the  JVmerlcan  people,  has  adopted  and  en- 
couraged a  stringent  policy  of  economic 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia; 

Whereas,  as  part  of  this  policy,  the  United 
States  Government  Is  participating  In  a 
costly  and  totally  vmnecessary  operation  to 
transport  oil  and  copper  to  and  from  Zambia 


by  uneconomic  and  Inadequate  routes,  the 
normal  route  being  over  Rhodesia  raUways 
which  are  still  freely  available  to  Zambia; 
Whereas  the  Integrity  of  United  States 
banking  Institutions  has  been  damaged  by 
the  action  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment  In  ordering  that  assets  of  the  Reserve 
Bank  of  Rhodesia  held  In  the  United  States 
be  frozen,  this  solely  at  the  behest  of  the 
British  Government  whose  authority  over 
these  assets  has  not  been  proved; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
turned  back  a  cargo  of  Rhodesian  sugar  sold 
and  shipped  to  United  States  citizens  before 
Rhodesia's  declaration  of  independence,  thus 
causing  forfeiture  of  a  valid  contract; 

Whereas  United  States  citizens  have  ex- 
tensive commercial  interests  In  Rhodesia 
which  have  been  severely  damaged  by  the 
arbitrary  application  of  economic  sanctions; 
Whereas  said  United  States  citizens  have 
even  been  prevented  from  performance  of 
valid  contracts  and  other  legal  and  moral 
obligations,  to  their  present  and  future  great 
loss; 

Whereas  economic  sanctions  will  deprive 
thousands  of  Africans  from  Rhodesia  and 
from  neighboring  coimtrles  of  their  liveli- 
hoods in  the  virUe  Rhodesian  economy,  to 
force  the  closure  of  African  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, to  bring  misery  and  starvation  to 
many  thousands  of  African  families  and  to 
destroy  one  of  the  remaining  stable  govern- 
ments on  the  African  continent:  Therefore 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  the  United  States  Government  Immedi- 
ately cease  Its  Inhumane,  Illegal,  arbitrary, 
unfair,  harmful,  and  costly  poUcy  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia;  take 
necessary  steps  to  compensate  United  States 
citizens  for  any  financial  losses  Incvirred  as 
a  result  of  said  policy;  and  resume  this  Na- 
tion's former  policy  of  honorable  self-interest 
toward  this  friendly  country; 
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Mr.  EASTLAND,  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  committed  in  Vietnam 
in  a  bloody  and  costly  struggle  against 
communism.  Yet,  even  as  we  strain  our 
domestic  and  military  resources  to  meet 
this  challenge,  we  are  In  grave  danger 
of  becoming  involved  in  another  foreign 
conflict. 

Only  a  few  short  weeks  remain  before 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions will  receive  a  report  from  the  Sec- 
retary General  regarding  the  effective- 
ness of  the  economic  sanctions  voted 
against  Rhodesia. 

If  these  sanctions  do  not  bring  down 
the  gallant  Government  of  Rhodesia,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  will,  this 
country  will  almost  certainly  be  faced 
with  participating  In  stronger  measures 
concocted  by  the  United  Nations.  Meas- 
ures pressed  by  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  will 
certainly  Include  the  use  of  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  is  vital  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  we  study  carefully  the  issues 
and  dangers  facing  us  if  we  continue  to 
place  ourselves  imder  the  direction  of 
the  United  Nations  on  the  Rhodesian 
question.  It  might  be  argued  that  such 
fears  are  groundless  because  the  manda- 
tory economic  sanctions  voted  on  De- 
cember 16  will  certainly  bring  the  Rho- 
desians  to  heel. 

Let  us  exanaine  the  facts.  According  to 
the  London  Economist  newspaper: 

.  .  .  1066  exports  are  probably  down  from 
$397.6  million  to  $262  million — a  smaller  re- 
duction than  was  expected — ^but  the  reduc- 


tion of  Imports  to  $224  million  still  leaves 
a  surplus  on  trading  accoimt  of  $28  million, 
nearly  half  last  year's.  The  further  Impact 
of  mandatory  sanctions  must  be  largely  off- 
set by  the  repeatedly  affirmed  refusal  of 
South  Africa  to  be  bound  by  them.  Rho- 
desian exports  to  Southern  Africa  amount  to 
approximately  $140  mUllon  a  year  and  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  these  being  reduced. 
Portugal,  Malawi,  Botswana  and  Lesotho  will 
not  cut  their  trading  links,  and  there  Is  even 
doubt  that  Zambia  will  do  so. 

American  business,  as  well  as  our  own 
balance  of  trade  with  Rhodesia,  have  suf- 
fered because  of  the  sanctions.  Before 
Rhodesia  proclaimed  her  Independence 
the  United  States  enjoyed  a  most  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  in  the  ratio  of  about 
2  to  1.  Exports  to  Rhodesia  from  the 
United  States  were  about  $23  million 
annually.  They  have  since  dropped  to 
$6  million  during  the  last  10  months  of 
1966. 

The  mandatory  sanctions  now  imposed 
apply  to  chromite  ore  and  the  effect  of 
such  sanctions  on  American  importers 
of  this  vital  raw  material  are  far-reach- 
ing. 

Russia  may  have  to  be  our  alternate 
source  of  the  high  grade  chromite  we 
once  imported  from  Rhodesia.  In  fact, 
our  imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  of  this 
material  have  already  risen.  We  might 
soon  become  greatly  dependent  on  Russia 
for  chromite  ore  and  incidentally  this 
will  not  help  our  economic  position,  but 
it  will  be  profitable  for  the  Conimunists. 
The  world  copper  prices  have  risen  as 
a  result  of  the  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia because  these  directly  affect  the 
Zambian  economy.  This  means  a  rise 
in  U.S.  production  costs  where  copper  is 
used.  In  fact,  because  the  tiny  country 
of  Zambia,  which  is  openly  critical  of 
our  struggle  in  Vietnam,  depends  so 
greatly  on  Rhodesia  for  transport  and 
trade,  we  may  well  have  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  this  nation  If  she  is  to  survive 
the  sanctions.  I  fear,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  American  taxpayer  will  have  to  foot 
the  bill  for  this  operation  as  well. 

In  addition.  Great  Britain  is  suffering 
economic  woes  because  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa  both  are  among  her  best 
customers  and  if  a  full-scale  confronta- 
tion with  South  Africa  arises  because  of 
that  Government's  open  support  for 
Rhodesia,  Britain's  present  perilous  eco- 
nomic condition  would  be  shaken.  This 
would  damage  the  pound  sterling  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  would  require  a  major 
American  effort  to  rescue  it. 

Mr.  President,  grave  as  the  economic 
dangers  Involved  are,  they  are  nothing 
compared  to  the  real  danger  of  actual 
military  involvement.  Britain,  with  the 
backing  of  the  United  States,  has  en- 
joined the  Security  Council  to  vote  man- 
datory sanctions  against  Rhodesia  un- 
der the  pretense  that  it  Is  a  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security.  Sanc- 
tions so  far  are  limited  to  measures  en- 
visaged in  article  41  of  the  U2J.  Charter; 
that  is  to  say,  economic  measures  not  in- 
volving the  use  of  armed  force. 

Communist,  African,  and  a  number  of 
Asian  countries  represented  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council  have  derided  the  efiBcacy  of 
selective  sanctions  and  have  made  It 
abundantly  plain  that  when  these  meas- 
ures have  demonstrably  failed — and  a 
report  from  the  Secretary  General  is  re- 


quired by  March  1 — ^they  will  press  for 
decisive  action  in  the  form  of  total  block- 
ade or  the  direct  use  of  force.  Either 
recourse  must  lead  to  an  armed  con- 
frontation in  southern  Africa. 

It  may  seem  at  first  farfetched,  but  the 
United  States  is  slowly  but  surely  being 
drawn  toward  a  conflict  In  Africa. 

Our  support  for  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter Harold  Wilson's  colonial  war  against 
the  stable  and  peaceful  Government  of 
Rhodesia  is  rapidly  bringing  us  to  a  cru- 
cial time.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  American  people  want  to  see 
this  Nation  drawn  into  a  conflict  agahist 
Rhodesia.  They  cannot  wish  to  see  the 
might  of  this  country  turned  against  a 
nation  which  is  not  only  anti-Commu- 
nist, but  a  nation  which  has  peacefully 
managed  its  own  affairs  without  inter- 
national assistance  for  over  40  years.  We 
can  hardly  expect  popular  support  for 
severe  action  against  the  Government 
of  Rhodesia  which  has  raised  the  living 
standards  of  its  black  and  white  citizens 
to  the  highest  of  any  African  besides  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa. 

Rhodesia  has  repeatedly  offered  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  United  States  In 
our  struggle  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  many  Americans  living  in 
Rhodesia  today  as  either  representatives 
of  American  companies,  or  because  of 
investments  In  that  country.  In  sup- 
porting sanctions  against  Rhodesia  we 
are  bringing  hardship  to  our  own  citi- 
zens there. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  about  moral 
Issues  that  require  our  continued  pres- 
sure against  Rhodesia.  I  should  like  to 
examine  some  of  these  issues. 

Mrs.  Elspeth  Huxley,  well-known 
British  authority  on  Africa,  offered  some 
useful  clariflcation  on  this  point  in  a  let- 
ter which  she  wrote  to  the  London  Times 
on  December  9,  and  which  the  New  York 
Times  reprinted  on  December  11.  She 
says  that  until  December  5 — the  date  of 
the  disclosure  of  Wilson's  settlement 
terms: 

Most  of  us  thought  our  quarrel  with 
Rhodesia  was  about  Mr.  Wilson's  six  princi- 
ples, which  in  turn  were  about  the  political 
advancement  of  the  Africans.  Now  It 
seems  that  we  were  wrong.  What  the  quar- 
rel is  about,  apparently.  Is  something  quite 
different  and  called  a  Return  to  Legality. 
Has  not  the  time  come  to  be  quite  honest 
with  ourselves?  Does  anyone  care  tuppence 
about  this?  Really  mind  whether  Mr. 
Smith  doffs  his  cap,  kneels  humbly  In  the 
dust  and  offers  his  submission  to  the  Great 
White  Queen,  not  to  mention  her  chief  Min- 
ister, like  one  of  these  dusky  potentates  In 
the  Nineteenth  Century  paintings  paying 
homage  to  our  former  Queen? 

Meanwhile,  Rhodesia's  Constitution  Is  to 
be  scrapped,  the  Government  with  its  armed 
forces  handed  over  complete  without  reser- 
vations to  the  British  Governor  and  in  four 
months'  time  (whatever  makes  Mr.  Wilson 
think  that  any  Royal  Commission  will  report 
In  four  months?)  a  new  Constitution,  In 
which  the  present  elected  Government  will 
have  no  say,  will  be  Imposed.  All  this  in  a 
country  which  has  never  been  directly  ruled 
by  Britain  but  has  managed  with  de  facto 
self-rule  for  over  forty  years. 

Wicked  Mr.  Smith  to  turn  down  this  gen- 
erous concession.  We  sent  a  gunboat:  a 
paper  gunboat  whose  guns  did  not  fire.  So 
now  we  are  sending  for  other  people's  gun- 
boats, whose  guns  may  fire — but  In  what  di- 
rections?   We  may  get  a  nasty  surprise. 

AU  this  to  retrieve  a  lost  legality.    Rho- 


desia Is  fortunate;  the  only  African  country 
to  have  this  treasure  restored.  Of  the  dozen 
or  so  former  British  territories  In  Africa  on 
whom  independence  has  recently  been  con- 
ferred, there  Is  scarcely  one  whose  legally  be- 
queathed constitution  survives.  No  doubt 
the  military  regimes  of  Nigeria,  Ghana  and 
Sudan  are  as  fully  legal  as  a  Justice's  wig. 
Nothing  could  be  more  legal  than  as.  In 
Nigeria,  to  assassinate  first  a  Prime  Minister, 
then  his  successor,  and  seize  power  by  mili- 
tary might. 

It  Is  perfectly  legal  to  estabUsh  by  decree 
single  party  states  as  in  "Tanzania  and 
Uganda.  Zcmzibar  disappears  In  a  welter 
of  bloodshed,  flogging  and  forced  labour  and 
does  not  lose  Its  legality,  but  we  cannot  have 
this  sort  of  thing  with  Mr.  Smith. 

So  now  the  fight  is  on  for  a  Return  to 
Legality — for  Rhodesia  only.  Mr.  Smith 
must  come  to  heel.  If  we  lack  a  gunboat, 
we  can  at  least  have  a  gundog.  Should  we 
not  pause  long  enough  to  understand  that 
this  and  not  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Africans  is  our  aim?  Isn't  this  really  Opera- 
tion Face- Save?  Helen's  face  launched  a 
thousand  ships;  Mr.  Wilson's  Is  to  stop  them. 
His  must  be  the  most  expensive  face  since 
the  sack  of  Troy. 


We  listen  to  the  cries  of  moral  Indig- 
nation over  Rhodesia  and  we  have  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  manda- 
tory sanctions  against  this  friendly 
nation. 

But,  apparently  there  is  a  double 
standard  of  morality  as  far  as  our  allies 
are  concerned.  The  decision  recently  by 
the  British  Government  to  extend  credit 
for  a  $28  million  fertilizer  factory  In 
Cuba    is    an    example    of    this    double 

The  British  have  taken  the  position 
that  American  policy  in  opposition  to 
Communist  encroachment  is  really  of  no 
concern  to  the  British.  The  British  have 
allowed  their  ships  to  trade  openly  with 
North  Vietnam  under  this  policy. 

What  credibility  can  be  given  to  the 
suggestion  that  Rhodesia  is  a  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security?  For- 
mer Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
has  commented: 

The  only  way  the  U.N.  seems  to  be  able 
to  reason  that  It  cia.  get  at  Rhodesia  Is  to 
say  that  by  doing  what  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do — and  with  which  the  U.N.  is  for- 
bidden to  Interfere — they  so  annoy  less  law- 
abiding  characters  that  these  people  will 
threaten  to  attack  them,  which  violates  the 
Charter,  and  therefore  Rhodesia  Is  a  threat 
to  the  peace. 

This— 

Says  Mr.  Acheson — 
Is  about  as  backwards  a  piece  of  reasoning 
as  anyone  can  easUy  conceive. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  has  been 
raised  that  we  should  join  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  Rhodesia  because  the  present 
Rhodesia  regime  is  illegal.  If  we  mean 
by  illegal  that  the  Prime  Minister,  his 
Cabinet  and  Parliament  were  elected  by 
the  people  of  Rhodesia  then  we  are  giv- 
ing a  strange  meaning  to  "Illegal." 

The  Governments  of  Uganda  and  Ni- 
geria are  both  full  members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  both  of  these  Gov- 
ernments have  overthrown  their  Consti- 
tutions within  the  last  year.  These  vir- 
tual dictatorships  are  considered  "legal" 
by  the  United  Nations  and  ourselves  and 
that  Is  a  very  strange  piece  of  logic. 

I  wonder  what  would  be  our  position 
if  Latvia  and  Lithuania  were  to  suddenly 
announce  their  independence  from  the 
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Soviet  Union.  Would  we  then  join  In 
sanctions  with  Russia  against  them? 

It  has  been  put  forth  that  Britain  has 
a  right  to  bring  the  Rhodeslan  issue  to 
the  United  Nations  because  she  has  a  re- 
sponsibility under  chapter  XI  of  the 
Charter  "to  develop  self-government,  to 
take  due  account  of  the  poUtlcal  aspira- 
tions of  the  peoples,  and  to  assist  them 
In  the  progressive  development  of  their 
free  political  Institutions." 

Therefore — 

Says  Mr.  Goldberg — 

BO  far  as  the  United  Nations  Is  concerned, 
the  Administering  Authority  has  always  had 
an  international  responsibility  to  the  United 
Nations  in  regard  to  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  Goldberg  is  misinformed.  Chap- 
ter XI  of  the  Charter  deals  with  non- 
self-govemlng  territories.  Prior  to  No- 
vember 1965  Britain  consistently  took 
the  position  that  Rhodesia  was  not  such 
a  territory.  She  disclaimed  any  status  as 
an  "administering  authority,"  declined 
to  submit  reports  on  Rhodesia  under 
chapter  XI,  and  pointed  to  Rhodesia's 
long  tradition  of  self-governing  Institu- 
tions, with  which  she  had  no  rights  of 
Interference.  In  terms  of  reality  it  is 
rather  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  Rho- 
desia Is  less  self-governing  today  than 
she  was  In  October  1965. 

The  tragic  aspect  of  this  question  is 
that  all  doors  to  negotations  have  been 
closed  by  the  British.  In  a  statement  to 
the  British  Parliament  on  December  20, 
Wilson  said  that  all  previous  offers  for  a 
compromise  solution  with  Rhodesia  were 
now  withdrawn  and  that  Britain  wovild 
not  grant  her  legal  independence  until 
her  4  million  Africans  had  won  majority 
rule,  which  is  an  oblique  way  of  saying 
that  the  issue  is  not  now  negotiable  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned.  As  Mr.  Walter 
Lippmann  has  remarked,  Mr.  Wilson  is 
asking  the  UJ7.  to  do  what  it  was  never 
meant  to  do,  what  it  Is  not  organized  to 
do  and  what  it  cannot  do. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  opinion  we  should 
question  carefully  the  action  of  the 
Security  Council.  It  would  appear  the 
action  of  this  body  was  not  legtd.  Arti- 
cle 27(3)  of  the  U.N.  Charter  requires 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council  to  be 
adopted  by  the  afQrmative  vote  of  nine 
members — since  the  enlargement  of  the 
Council — Including  the  concurring  votes 
of  the  permanent  members.  The  resolu- 
tion of  December  16  received  11  affirma- 
tive votes  but  both  France  and  Russia 
abstained.  There  seems  to  be  a  power- 
ful case  for  arguing  that  abstentions 
cannot  be  construed  as  "concurring 
votes"  and  that  the  resolution  Is  there- 
fore Invalid. 

In  addition,  there  Is  another  aspect 
requiring  consideration.  It  seems  that 
by  binding  ourselves  to  the  mandatory 
sanctions  voted  In  the  Security  Council 
we  might  well  ask  the  question  of  how 
these  sanctions  can  be  removed. 

Since  Russia,  and  for  that  matter, 
France,  who  both  abstained  in  the  origi- 
nal vote,  have  the  veto  power  in  the 
Council,  could  not  they  In  fact  force 
the  continuation  of  these  sanctions  re- 
gardless of  what  agreements  are  reached 
between  Rhodesia  and  the  British? 
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It  is  vital  that  the  Uhlted  States  not 
become  a  captive  of  events  which  can 
force  upon  us  a  role  that  is  neither  just 
nor  prudent. 

American  public  opinion  is  being 
strongly  expressed  over  the  possibility  of 
international  escalation  in  Africa  against 
a  nation  which  is  friendly  and  peaceful. 
I  wish  to  place  before  the  Senate  and 
the  House  a  joint  resolution  calling  for 
the  recognition  of  Rhodesia  and  the 
establishment  of  normal  relations  be- 
tween our  two  coimtries.  This  resolu- 
tion, which  I  trust  will  receive  prompt 
consideration,  is  one  which  I  feel  the 
majority  of  Americans  heartily  approve 
I  am  also  confident  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  British  population  will  approve. 

Very  recently  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  British 
Parliament.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  few 
paragraphs  from  this  letter : 

I  am  among  those  on  the  Right  Wing  of 
the  Conservative  Party  that  are  strongly 
opposed  to  our  Prime  Minister's  policy  of 
Sanctions  and  of  handing  the  matter  to  the 
United  Nations.  We  believe  that  this,  if 
pursued,  cannot  avoid  eecalatlon.  We  are 
very  apprehensive  about  this  endangering 
our  most  Important  trade  with  the  South 
African  Republic,  also  the  British  invest- 
ments there  of  some  £900  million. 

Obviously  without  the  co-operation  of 
South  Africa  and  Portugal,  Sanctions  can- 
not succeed.  In  any  casfl.  if  continued  long 
enough.  Inevitably  Zambia  would  be  toppled 
before  the  Rhodeslan  Qovernment.  Force 
surely  is  unthinkable.  It  would  put  South- 
ern Africa  in  a  blaze.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  strength  of  the  popular 
feeling  in  the  Republic  for  Rhodesia. 

Latterly  the  press  here  reports  growing  ir- 
ritation In  the  United  States  over  U.K.  trade. 
Government  underwritten  with  Cuba.  Why 
indeed  should  the  U.S.  support  U.K.  in  Sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  when  the  UJC.  does 
not  assist  the  U.S.  in  pressure  against  Cuba? 
Returning  then  to  tht  President's  latest 
order,  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
U.S.  had  plenty  on  her  Hands  without  risk- 
ing being  involved  by  the  U.N.  In  force 
against  Southern  Africa.  It  Is  perplexing 
enough  to  us  here  already  that  the  United 
States,  while  fighting  an  exacting  war 
against  Communism  in  Asia,  yet  collaborates 
to  destroy  a  resolute  aati-Communlst  bas- 
tion m  Africa. 

I  want  to  assure  you  of  the  weight  of  and 
probably  the  majority  of  thinking  people  in 
the  U£.  against  the  Wilson  policies. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  betrayed  the  British 
people  and  this  betrayal  will  certainly 
have  far-reaching  and  sad  consequences 
for  the  British,  but  Mr.  President,  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  American  people 
should  share  in  this  bitter  fruit. 

When  our  own  forefathers  dared  to 
proclaim  their  independence  from  the 
British  Crown,  we  also  faced  an  enraged 
British  Government.  This  Nation, 
struggling  for  independence  faced  both 
British  cannons  on  the  battlefield  and  a 
British  blockade  at  sea. 

Fortunately,  there  were  a  few  people 
who  could  see  the  justice  in  the  cause 
of  the  American  Colonies.  These  people, 
many  In  England,  spoke  out  vigorously 
in  our  favor  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  their  voices  added  weight  to  the 
final  outcome  of  that  struggle. 

Mr.  President,  today  it  is  our  turn  to 
raise  a  cry  for  justicf  for  an  emerging 
nation. 


AMENDMENT  OP  STANDING  RULES 
OF  THE  SENATE— AMENDMENT  TO 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  6 


AMENDMENT    NO.    4 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
very  much  that  a  cloture  motion  will  be 
filed  today,  as  I  believe  it  will  be,  and  I 
hope  very  much  that  it  will  be  approved 
next  week.  At  any  event,  I  have  an 
amendment  that  I  wish  to  offer  to  the 
McGovern-Morton  resolution,  if  it  is  of- 
fered under  cloture,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  the  proposal 
which  other  Senators  and  I  sponsored 
read,  so  that  it  may  be  considered,  in  the 
event  cloture  is  obtained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  the 
Senator  asking  unanimous  consent  that 
it  qualify? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.    Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Chair. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

The  amendment  (No.  4)  is  as  follows: 
Strike  out  all  after  "Resolved",  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 3  as  follows: 

"  "3.  If  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  Is  presented  to  the  Senate  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  at 
once  state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one 
hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  twentieth 
calendar  day  thereafter  (exclusive  of  Sun- 
days, legal  holidays,  and  nonsession  days)  he 
shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate  and 
direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and, 
upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  Is 
present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  without 
further  debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  the  question: 

Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 

debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

"  'And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ators duly  chosen  and  sworn,  then  said  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall 
be  the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"  'Thereafter,  debate  upon  the  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfljoished  business,  the 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  with  re- 
spect thereto,  shall  be  limited  in  all  to  not 
more  than  one  hundred  hours,  of  which  fifty 
hours  win  be  controlled  by  the  majwlty  lead- 
er, Eind  fifty  hours  will  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader.  The  majority  and  minority 
leaders  will  divide  equally  the  time  allocated 
among  those  Senators  favoring  and  those 
Senators  opposing  the  measure,  motion,  or 
other  matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or 
the  unfinished  business,  the  amendments 
thereto,  and  the  motions  affecting  the  same: 
Provided,  however.  That  any  Senator  so  re- 
questing  shall  be  allocated  a  minimum  total 
of  one  hour.  It  shall  be  the  duty  oi  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time.  The  above 
provisions  for  time  In  this  paragraph  are 
minimum  guarantees  and  the  motion  to 
bring  the  debate  to  a  close  may  specify  addi- 
tional time  for  debate.  Except  by  unanimous 
consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  in  order 
after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close, 
unless  the  same  has  been  presented  and  read 
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prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory  motion,  or 
dilatory  amendment,  c«-  amendment  not  ger- 
mane shall  be  in  order.  Points  of  order  in- 
cluding questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"  'Resolved,  further,  That  section  3  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  be  redesignated 
as  section  4'." 


EXPRESSION  OP  SENSE  OP  THE 
SENATE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  TROOP 
DEPLOYMENT  IN  EUROPE- 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT   NO.   S 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon,  the  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  reintroduced  the  resolution 
which  was  reported  from  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  last  year,  recommend- 
ing a  sharp  reduction  of  American  troops 
in  Europe.  This  proposal  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a  joint  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  will 
there  be  the  subject  of  hearing. 

Last  year,  shortly  after  the  Senator 
from  Montana  introduced  his  resolution, 
I  offered  certain  amendments  which 
would  result  in  the  reduction  in  troops 
in  Europe  being  contingent  on  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  bilateral  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  under  which  they  would 
make  comparable  reductions  in  their  18 
divisions  in  East  Germany  and  their  two 
divisions  in  Poland.  I  am  still  of  the  view 
that  a  unilateral  and  unconditional  re- 
duction of  troops  on  our  part  is  unwise. 

Nevertheless,  I  share  the  hope  that  an 
astute  diplomacy  could  persuade  the  So- 
viet Union  to  join  with  us  in  a  bilateral 
reduction  of  troops,  which  would  enor- 
mously ease  the  tensions  in  Western, 
Eastern,  and  Central  Europe. 

Therefore,  I  send  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
to  be  referred  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  same  amendments  to  that  resolution 
which  I  offered  last  year;  and  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  I 
made  on  August  31,  1966,  in  support  of 
my  amendments  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and 
printed;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendments  and  the  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  (No.  5)  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clark,  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  jointly,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  6 

On  page  2,  in  the  last  line  of  the  pre- 
amble, strike  out:  "Now,  therefore,  be  it" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and". 

On  page  2,  at  the  end  of  the  preamble, 
insert  the  following: 

"Whereas  the  reduction  of  United  States 
forces  in  Western  Europe,  if  balanced  by 
parallel  reductions  of  Soviet  forces  in  East- 
ern Erope,  would  produce  a  significant  easing 
of  tensions  and  help  to  promote  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  Europe:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It". 

On  page  3.  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(2)  it  Is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Adminlatration  explore  with  its 
North   Atlantic   Treaty   Organization    allies 


and  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  possibilities 
for  balanced  reductions  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  troops  and  weapons  In  Central  Eu- 
rope;". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  "(3)". 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Clark 
is  as  follows: 

It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  that  a 
reduction  of  United  States  troop  strength 
in  Europe  is  in  our  national  Interest.  But 
to  me  it  seems  the  height  of  folly  for  ms  to 
pull  out  our  troops  unilaterally,  without 
making  a  conscientious  effort  to  get  the  Rus- 
sians to  make  a  parallel  reduction  of  their 
troop  strength  in  Eastern  Europe. 

All  of  the  reasons  cited  for  reducing  our 
forces  in  Europe  make  perfectly  good  sense. 
It  Is  true  that  the  biurden  on  our  balance  of 
payments  is  enormous.  It  is  true  that  there 
la  a  growing  need  for  more  sklUed  miUtary 
manpower  in  Vietnam.  It  is  true  that  our 
NATO  allies  have  failed  to  meet  their  treaty 
obligations  on  force  levels. 

But  none  of  these  reasons  alone — nor  all 
of  them  together — Justifies  a  unilateral  pull- 
out.  I  do  not  believe  one  single  American 
soldier  should  be  pulled  out  of  Eiu-ope  imtil 
we  make  a  serious  effort  to  get  the  Russians 
to  agree,  either  tacitly  or  in  writing,  that  our 
troop  withdrawals  from  Western  Europe  will 
be  balanced  by  parallel  withdrawals  of  Riis- 
sian  troops  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 
If  we  are  to  reduce  our  troop  strength  in 
Western  Europe — and  I  for  one  believe  such 
a  reduction  is  in  the  national  interest — with- 
out getting  as  a  quid  pro  quo  a  comparable 
reduction  of  Russian  troop  strength  in  Eiast- 
ern  Europe,  we  will  have  squandered  away  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  reduce  Cold  War 
tensions  and  get  ourselves  back  on  the  track 
toward  meaningful  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament agreements. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  opponents  of 
disarmament  like  to  forget  is  that  disarma- 
ment is  a  two-way  street.  It  is  only  when 
disarmament  is  mutual — and  enforceable — 
that  it  makes  sense.  That  is  the  kind  of  dis- 
armament I  have  always  championed.  And 
I  believe  we  now  have  in  Europe  a  chance 
to  negotiate  Just  such  an  agreement  on 
mutual  troop  withdrawals,  if  we  have  the 
vision  to  see  it  and  the  energy  to  pursue  it. 
The  idea  of  negotiating  parallel  troop  re- 
ductions in  Europe  with  the  Russians  is  cer- 
tainly not  novel  or  revolutionary.  Actually 
It  was  suggested  by  the  Wlesner  Committee 
on  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  International 
Cooperation  last  year.  This  Committee, 
headed  by  Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner,  former  Sci- 
ence Adviser  to  the  President,  and  including 
among  its  members  Roewell  Oilpatric,  for- 
mer Undersecretary  of  Defense,  and  Carl  Kay- 
sen,  former  National  Security  Adviser  to  the 
President,  stated  in  its  report: 

"(W)e  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  encourage  an  examination  of  the 
problem  of  parallel  troop  reductions  in  West 
and  East  Germany  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Reductions  are  not  to  be 
conceived  as  tantamount  to  withdrawal, 
which  would  change  the  military  balance; 
but  rather,  as  adjustments  equitable  for  both 
sides  which  would  preserve  the  balance  at 
less  cost  and  strain  for  each.  An  explora- 
tion In  these  terms  would  have  to  begin 
with  the  Western  allies  most  concerned,  but, 
if  it  Is  to  have  any  effect,  it  must  proceed 
to  exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

I  wish  there  were  some  evidence  that  this 
kind  of  thinking  is  going  on  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  However,  I  was  delighted  to 
note  that  the  Department  of  Defense,  at 
least,  is  cognizant  of  the  problem  and  aware 
of  the  opportunity. 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  on  Jime 
ai.  1966,  Secretary  of  Defense  McNaman  had 


this  extremely  significant  exchange  with  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy: 

Senator  Kennedy :  ".  .  .  (S)hould  the  Rus- 
sians be  willing  to  withdraw  at  least  part  of 
their  20  divisions  that  presently  exist  in 
Germany,  would  we  in  ttim  be  willing  to 
lessen  our  presence  in  Eurc^>e  and  perhaps 
make  some  changes  in  NATO?" 

Secretary  McNamara:  "I  am  sure  that  our 
troop  deployments  and  the  total  military 
strength  of  NATO  are  fxinctions  of  both 
poUtlcal  and  military  acUons  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  particularly  the  Soviet  Uhion.  So,  the 
direct  answer  to  yoiir  question  is  yes." 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  do 
not  oppose  reducing  United  States  troop 
strength  in  Europe.  I  will  heartily  applaud 
that  action  when  it  comes,  for  I  have  long 
believed  that  there  is  no  legitimate  military 
necessity  for  maintaining  so  many  of  our 
soldiers  there,  at  such  huge  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  But  when  it  comes,  I  strongly 
believe  that  it  should  come  as  a  part  of  an 
arrangement  iinder  which  the  Russians  make 
a  comparable  reduction  of  their  troop 
strength  on  the  other  side  of  the  line. 
Otherwise  we  shaU  be  kicking  away  a  perfect 
opportunity  to  take  a  giant  step  toward 
peace  by  reducing  tensions  in  Europe  through 
an  arms  control  agreement  which  would  be 
of  great  advantage  both  to  ourselves  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  AMEND- 
MENT OP  THE  INDIAN  CLAIMS 
COMMISSION  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  Monday,  Febrtiary  6,  on 
S.  307,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act.  The  hearing  will  be- 
gin at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110,  New  Senate 
OfQce  Building. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  among 
other  things.  Is  to  extend  the  Ufe  of  the 
Indian  Clalins  Commission  for  5  years 
in  order  to  provide  time  in  which  to 
adjudicate  all  claims  filed  by  Indian 
tribes  in  the  United  States. 

The  committee  Is  anxious  to  receive 
testimony  from  all  parties  Interested  In 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  on  ways 
and  means  in  which  the  work  of  that 
body  may  be  expedited.  Individuals 
who  may  wish  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee are  requested  to  contact  Mr. 
James  Gamble,  of  the  committee  staff, 
In  order  that  an  agenda  may  be  prepared. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  my  name  added  to  those  co- 
sponsoring  S.  119,  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Church,  for  himself  and  Senator 
Jackson,  to  establish  a  national  wild 
rivers  system. 

As  you  recall,  this  bill  was  introduced 
In  the  Senate  last  year  and  In  Its  original 
form  Included  a  portion  of  the  Green 
River  In  Wyoming  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
posed wild  rivers  system.  Following  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  public  hearings 
were  held  Including  a  public  hearing  In 
Wyoming  at  which  time  considerable 
opposition  was  expressed  to  Inclusion  of 
the  Green  River  In  the  original  wild 
rivers  system.  Several  questions  were 
raised  concerning  the  advisability  of  this 
proposal  at  that  time. 
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At  my  request  the  bill  was  amended 
to  remove  that  portion  of  the  Green 
River  from  that  section  of  the  bill  wlilch 
would  be  established  as  a  wild  river  sys- 
tem and  to  include  it  in  that  portion  of 
the  bill  calling  for  additional  studies 
before  any  final  action  was  taken.  The 
bill,  as  reintroduced  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  reflects  that  amendment  and 
designates  the  Green  River  in  Wyoming 
as  one  of  the  several  rivers  to  be  further 
studied  before  it  receives  any  designation 
as  a  wild  river  within  the  terms  of  the 
bill. 

Under  these  conditions  I  am  most 
happy  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  11,  1967,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
MAomrsoN,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Spong,  and  Mr.  Tydings  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
16)  to  provide  additional  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MoNTOYA  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  on  January  11,  1967. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  January  19,  1967,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  16)  extending  the  dates  for  trans- 
mission of  the  Economic  Report  and  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


RESIGNATION  OF  WILLIAM  J. 
CROCKETT,  DEPUTY  UNDER  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  FOR  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
White  House  has  announced  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  WiUiam  J.  Crockett  as  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Crockett  has  been  an  out- 
standing and  dedicated  public  servant 
whose  contributions  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment extend  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
His  has  been  a  career  of  ever  increasing 
responsibility.  He  served  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  Asia  and  Europe 
and.  In  recent  years,  he  has  occupied 
some  of  the  highest  executive  posts  of 
the  Department  in  Washington.  He  was 
a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Budget 
and  Finance  and  then  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State.  In  1963  he  was  named 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Ad- 
ministration by  the  late  President.  John 
Fitzgerald  Kermedy,  a  post  in  which  he 
was  continued  by  President  Johnson. 

The  tasks  of  administration  are  in- 
credibly complex  In  an  organization 
which  Is  as  large  and  compartmentalized 
as  the  Department  of  State.  There  Is 
the  responsibility  for  the  supply  of  a 
great  range  of  services  to  thousands  of 


State  Department  employees  at  home 
and  overseas.  There  are  also  the  prob- 
lems of  coordination  as  between  the  De- 
partment df  State  and  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  which 
are  active  abroad  in  order  that  their 
work  may  coincide,  rather  than  collide. 
In  both  connections,  Mr.  President,  Wil- 
liam Crockett  was  a  key  executive  for 
many  years.  He  exhibited  exceptional 
personal  characteristics  of  courage,  per- 
severance, fairness,  understanding,  and 
aplomb.  He  worked  tenaciously  and  con- 
scientiously to  improve  the  operations  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  to  bring 
about  more  effective  coordination  with 
other  departments  and  agencies. 

Mr.  Crockett  found  support  as  well  as 
opposition  in  what  he  sought  to  do  in 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government.  But  on 
matters  of  concern  to  both  branches,  he 
was  ever  patient,  tolerant,  and  consider- 
ate, and  in  the  end,  immensely  effective. 
There  will  be  deep  regret  in  the  Congress 
as  well  as  in  the  administration,  I  am 
sure,  from  those  who  agreed  or  disagreed 
with  Bill  Crockett,  that  he  has  decided  to 
leave  the  Government.  The  public  serv- 
ice has  lost  a  man  of  outstanding  caliber 
and  dedication. 

He  will  assume  new  responsibilities  as 
an  executive  with  the  International  Busi- 
ness Machine  Corp.,  a  position  for  which 
his  vast  experience  renders  him  very  well 
qualified.  I  am  delighted  that  he  will 
continue  to  be  associated  with  interna- 
tional affairs  in  this  manner,  and  I  have 
every  confidence  that  his  future  efforts 
will  redound  not  only  to  the  benefit  of 
the  firm  which  has  engaged  him  but  also 
to  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
many  other  nations. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
commend  a  most  dedicated  American,  a 
public  servant  whose  efforts  in  a  post  of 
great  trust  and  responsibility  are  greatly 
appreciated,  not  only  by  Members  of  this 
body  but  by  fellow  workers  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  by  his  superior 
officers. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  Mr.  William  J. 
Crockett,  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Administration,  whose  resig- 
nation has  recently  been  announced. 
His  loss  to  the  Government  will  be  a  great 
one  because  he  was  always  able  and  effi- 
cient, always  dedicated  to  the  task  at 
hand.  As  an  administrator,  Mr.  Crockett 
has  few  peers  and  wa  are  fortunate,  in- 
deed, to  have  had  a  man  of  his  capability 
in  the  service  of  our  Government.  For 
myself,  I  can  say  that  I  will  miss  his 
service  and  the  high  quality  of  his  official 
presentations  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  particularly  those  before 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  which 
exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  State  De- 
partment's m>propriatlons.  But  most  of 
all  Bill  Crockett  was  a  rich  philosopher; 
a  warm  person  v/ith  the  deepest  and  most 
tolerant  understanding  of  people  and  the 
world  around  him.  I  will,  as  I  know 
many  others  will,  miss  his  presence  in  our 
Capital.  We  wish  him  well  in  what  lies 
ahead. 

RURAL  MAIL  DELIVERY 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  many  complaints  from  my  State 
of  Kansas,  and  other  States,  pertaining 


to  the  discontinuance  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  of  riu^  mail  routes.  Too 
often,  this  procedure  results  in  a  great 
inconvenience  and  poor  service  to  the 
rural  citizens  of  our  country. 

Probably  no  service  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errunent  more  directly  reaches  or  affects 
the  daily  lives  of  our  citizens  than  the 
postal  service.    It  is  in  a  way  a  type  of 
silent  service  in  that  it  goes  on  day  after 
day  and  thus  becomes  a  part  of  our  ex- 
istence which  we  fully  expect  but  which 
is    frequently    not    fully    appreciated. 
When  attention  is  called  to  our  great 
postal  system  it  is  often  as  not  due  to 
some  isolated  incident  of  poor  service, 
due  to  a  budgetary  problem  or  some 
other  isolated  tispect  of  its  operation 
which  highlights  a  negative  view  all  out 
of  proportion  to  the  tremendous  service 
and  benefit  of  this  Government  function 
which  is  literally  a  service  to  all  people. 
The  rural  delivery  service  is  a  part  of 
this   mammoth   operation — an    activity 
which  employs   almost   600.000  people, 
which  has  more  than  35,000  business 
outlets  and  which  handles  a  volume  of 
mail    rapidly    approaching    90    billion 
pieces  per  year.    To  many  of  our  urban 
and  city  dwellers,  the  RFD  is  practically 
unknown.      This    service,    however,    is 
truly  a  lifeblood  type  of  service  fimction 
which  is  invaluable  not  only  to  the  36 
million  citizens  it  serves  each  day  but  to 
the  citizens  of  the  entire  Nation  who, 
through  this  link,  are  able  to  maintain  a 
line  of  business,  commercial  and  per- 
sonal contact  that  serves  all  of  America. 
Rural  delivery  was  designed  to  serve 
the  less  populated  areas  of  our  Nation, 
to  expand  our  commerce,  to  provide  a 
vital  communication  and  news  media 
and  to  foster  growth  and  development 
through  the  medium  of  daily  postal  serv- 
ices.    This  is  what  Congress  intended 
when  they  acted  to  provide  this  service  to 
our  rural  areas.     The  vision  and  fore- 
sight shown  in  establishing  rural  deliv- 
ery has  brought  benefits  far  beyond  what 
was  ever  imagined.     Service  has  been 
provided,  in  large  measure,  to  the  far 
reaches  of  om-  Nation  and  the  history  of 
this  branch  of  our  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment discloses  an  vmusual  and  remark- 
able record  of  efficiency  and  productivity. 
This  record   is   important   because  the 
riu-al  carrier  is  a  traveling  post  office. 
He  delivers  and  collects  all  classes  of 
mail,  provides  all  financial  services  avail- 
able at  any  post  office;   and  he  takes 
this  service  to  the  rural  mail  box  of  every 
family,  business,  school,  and  other  pa- 
trons who  live  along  the  line  of  travel. 

The  number  of  rural  routes  grew 
rapidly  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
In  1932  there  were  41.602  rural  routes 
which  daily  traveled  1,358,000  miles  each 
day.  6  days  a  week,  to  serve  the  25  million 
people  then  residing  on  rural  routes. 
The  growth  in  travel  and  patrons  served 
has  been  tremendous  since  that  time. 
Today  31,000  rural  letter  carriers  daily 
travel  1.900.000  miles — more  than  80 
times  around  the  world  each  day — to 
serve  36  million  patrons.  It  is  an  effi- 
cient service  which  can  boast  of  a  pro- 
ductivity record  which  is  certainly 
worthy  of  note.  Since  1932.  rural  de- 
livery travels  50,000  more  miles  each  day. 
serves  11  million  more  people,  provides 
service  to  thousands  of  businesses  and 
institutions,  has  coped  with  the  con- 
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stantly  increasing  mail  volume  and  is 
doing  the  job  with  11,000  fewer 
employees. 

These  statistics  are  amazing  In  that 
they  highlight  the  tremendous  growth 
of  this  valuable  service  which  is  now 
serving  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  each  day.  6  days  every 
week. 

When  you  speak  of  good  service,  you 
must  also  look  at  the  cost  of  providing 
that  service.  What  is  the  record  of  the 
rural  delivery  service  in  this  respect?  In 
1932  the  complete  costs  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice were  $793  million  and  rural  delivery 
required  13.4  percent  of  that  postal  ex- 
penditure. Last  year,  the  total  costs  of 
the  postal  service  exceeded  $5  billion  and 
the  rural  delivery  costs  of  $329  million 
represented  only  approximately  6  percent 
of  the  total  postal  expenditure. 

What  a  remarkable  record  in  these 
days  when  the  costs  of  all  Government 
services  are  rising  rapidly.  Rural  deliv- 
ery is  serving  11  million  more  people, 
traveling  a  half -million  more  miles  daily, 
doing  it  with  11,000  less  employees  and 
on  a  related  cost  comparison  basis — cost 
of  rural  delivery  as  compared  to  total 
postal  costs — the  price  tag  for  making 
this  service  available  to  the  public  has 
decreased.  When  only  6  percent  of  our 
total  postal  budget  is  being  required  to 
render  this  great  service  to  rural  and 
suburban  America,  I  believe  it  demon- 
strates that  it  is  a  bargain  service  to  the 
American  public. 

I  believe  also  that  this  is  a  service  that 
should  be  maintained  where  it  exists  and 
should  be  expanded  to  reach,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  all  persons  not  now  receiving 
the  benefits  of  daily  mail  service  in  our 
rural  areas.  The  present  policy  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  however,  is  re- 
sulting in  this  important  service,  per- 
formed by  dedicated,  qualified  employees 
of  the  Government,  being  withdrawn  in 
certain  instances.  This  is  because  arbi- 
trary requirements  established  by  admin- 
istrative determination  are  not  met. 
This  valuable  service,  one  which  is  mak- 
ing such  a  vital  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  and  its  citizens,  should 
be  exfxanded. 

I  trust  that  Postmaster  General  Law- 
rence P.  O'Brien  will  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  revising  existing  requirements 
for  rural  service.  This  is  an  elemental 
service  of  this  great  U.S.  Goverimient 
that  merits  being  maintained  and  ex- 
tended to  serve  the  maximum  number  of 
our  citizens.  Such  expansion  is  justified 
on  the  basis  of  need — the  need  both  of 
the  citizen  to  have  the  service,  and  the 
need  of  our  business  and  commercial 
community  to  have  this  valuable  link — 
it  is  justified  on  the  basis  of  efficiency, 
productivity  and  the  overall  costs  of  pro- 
viding it.  I  trust  we  may  see  a  change 
in  the  immediate  future  which  will  dis- 
continue the  present  requirements  of  at 
least  two  families  per  mile.  This  is  an 
action  which  should  be  taken. 

Other  Members  of  the  Senate  have  also 
expressed  keen  interest  in  this  change. 
My  esteemed  colleague  from  South  Da- 
kota. Senator  Mxindt,  has  sponsored  a 
bill  to  accomplish  this  (S.  50) .  Although 
this  change  may  be  considered  by  legis- 
lation, it  appears  that  the  administrative 


branch  should  act  without  the  necessity 
of  legislative  action. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  T.  CONNOR. 
SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  my  respects  and  express  my  thanks 
to  Secretary  John  Cormor,  the  retiring 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  his  dedicated 
public  service  during  the  period  of  time 
he  has  served  his  President  and  the 
country  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Secre- 
tary Connor  when  the  President  ap- 
pointed me  to  a  special  mission  along 
with  former  Governor  Collins,  of  Florida, 
in  connection  with  the  threatened  steel 
strike  of  a  few  years  ago.  Governor  Col- 
lins and  I  worked  closely  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  I  came  to  form  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  intellectual  ability,  the 
great  background  of  knowledge  in  the 
affairs  of  commerce  and  labor,  complete 
fairness,  and  judicial  temperament  of 
Secretary  John  Connor. 

I  then  worked  with  him  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  again  in  connection  with 
the  east  coast  longshoremen's  dispute, 
which  arose  under  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration; and  later  during  the  airlines 
dispute. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  publicly  to  ex- 
press to  Secretary  John  Connor  my  sense 
of  loss,  and  the  loss,  in  my  judgment, 
that  the  country  will  suffer  from  his  re- 
tirement. Nevertheless,  I  also  wish  to 
express  to  him  my  best  wishes  for  the 
success  that  I  know  he  will  continue  to 
have  as  he  returns  to  a  very  important 
commercial  position  in  American  busi- 

TIBSS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
the  Senator  yield? 

5E.  I  yield. 
InSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
fssociate  myself  with  the  re- 
.,_  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  in  con- 
nection with  the  retirement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Mr.  John  T.  Connor. 

Secretary  Connor  has  made  an  out- 
standing record  in  a  number  of  fields. 
He  has  a  great  record  as  a  marine  in  the 
Second  World  War.  He  is  one  of  the 
country's  outstanding  businessmen.  He 
demonstrated  high  competency  and  ef- 
ficiency as  Secretary  of  Commerce.  He 
is  a  man  who  was  not  afraid  to  exercise 
independent  judgment. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  John  Connor  is  leaving  us. 
His  shoes  will  be  hard  to  fill.  It  is  with 
regret  that  I  note  his  leaving  us.  I  wish 
that  he  could  have  stayed  to  continue  to 
contribute  his  many  abilities  and  his 
many  good  and  sound  ideas. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Spong  assumed 
the  chair.) 


Mr.  President,  will 


THE    ANNUAL    GUESSING    GAME- 
RECESS  FOR  SUMMER 

Mr.  McGEE.     Mr.  President,  I  note 
with  interest  that  once  agsiin  in  January 


the  annual  guessing  game  is  already 
underway.  It  is  a  guessing  game  I  first 
became  aware  of  8  years  ago.  This  Is 
the  ninth  playing  of  the  game :  When  is 
Congress  going  to  adjourn?  The  specu- 
lation each  year  starts  with  very  early 
estimates  and  ends  with  very  late  ad- 
journments in  fact. 

The  reason  I  mention  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  each  year  for  the  past  7 
years  I  have  proposed  devices,  legisla- 
tion, resolutions,  propositions,  and  so 
forth,  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  time 
has  come  for  Senators  to  give  thought 
to  what  has  been  happening  to  their 
families  in  this  very  xmcertain  process. 
Somehow,  somewhere,  the  master 
planners  of  schedules  and  dates  have  not 
yet  managed  to  coordinate  the  schedules 
of  Congress  with  the  schedule  of  the 
school  year.  The  net  result  is  that  most 
of  us  in  this  body,  at  some  time  or 
other,  have  found  it  impossible  to  spend 
any  of  the  summer  vacation  time  of 
their  children  with  them  in  the  spirit 
esuch  of  VIS  would  like.  School  schedules 
have  not  conveniently  coincided  with  the 
schedules  of  the  Senate.  It  has  been  my 
proposal,  repeatedly,  that  somehow  we 
should  manage  to  coordinate  the  two. 
I  have  contended  that  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  we  could  not  take  one 
month  off  in  the  summer  while  the  lads 
are  out  of  school,  in  order  to  be  with  them 
and  to  enjoy  them  to  the  fullest,  and 
then  come  back  and  continue  the  busi- 
ness at  hand. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  each  year 
when  this  proposal  has  been  made,  I 
have  been  approached  by  Senators  who 
say,  "Well,  next  year  it  will  be  different. 
Next  year  we  will  do  it." 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, this  is  "next  year"  for  the  ninth 
time.  "Next  year"  is  now.  The  time  is 
at  hand  for  us  to  give  this  matter  serious 
thought. 

To  illustrate  particularly.  I  have  two 
little  "gals"  who  have  never  been  back  to 
Wyoming  since  I  arrived  in  Washington, 
the  reason  being  that  we  have  refused  to 
break  up  the  family  so  that  they  could 
go  out  to  Wyoming  while  I  remained  in 
Washington.  We  have  preferred  to  keep 
the  family  in  the  same  place  at  the  same 
time  as  much  as  we  could. 

It  is  a  little  embarrassing  for  someone 
from  Wyoming  to  be  asked  by  his  chil- 
dren. "Daddy,  where  is  Yellowstone 
Park?    What  is  in  it?" 

What  I  have  epitomized,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, must  be  the  plight  of  a  great  many 
Senators,  if  not  now.  then  earlier;  or  if 
not  now.  then  soon. 

In  any  case,  it  seems  to  me  that,  having 
assessed  this  question  as  long  as  we  have, 
we  are  forced  to  one  simple  conclusion; 
namely,  that  no  matter  what  the  pace  of 
the  Senate  may  be,  no  matter  what  the 
urgency  of  the  issues  of  this  body  may 
be,  the  Republic  will  not  collapse  if  we 
manage  to  spend  a  little  time  in  the  sum- 
mer with  our  kids. 

For  it  matters  not  whether  we  stay 
here  until  September  or  go  on  imtil  the 
end  of  December — as  we  did  on  one  occa- 
sion while  I  have  been  here — ^the  Repub- 
lic will  go  on,  the  world  will  continue  to 
rock  along. 
Most  of  us  went  into  this  business  with 
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our  eyes  open.  We  knew  it  would  be  an 
occu];>atlonal  hazard,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  let  what  was  an  occupational  hazard 
become  an  unnecessary  disrupter  of  the 
family  life  If  the  well-being  of  the  Nation 
does  not  hang  in  the  balance.  I  submit 
that  the  record  is  replete  with  evidence 
that  our  Republic,  in  fact,  is  not  hanging 
in  the  balance. 

Thus,  I  say,  although  we  are  making  a 
little  headway,  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
headway  will  produce  results  this  coming 
summer.  The  Special  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress,  whose 
chairman  is  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONKY] ,  Is  studying  the  reforms 
of  Congress  and  has  recomimended  a 
summer  recess.  The  majority  leader  of 
this  body  announced  to  the  caucus  2  days 
ago  that  it  was  his  hope  and  his  intent  to 
aim  at  an  August  recess  so  that  those 
having  families  could  take  advantage  of 
it.    This  I  applaud. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  burden  is  that 
we  should  face  one  fact  of  life  in  the 
SNiate;  namely,  that  the  time  of  the 
Senate  and  the  schedules  of  the  Senate 
are  real^  quite  beyond  the  particular 
determination  and  refinement  of  those 
of  us  who  are  here.  Events  around  the 
world  have  changed.  The  role  of  the 
Senate  and  sometimes  our  terms  of  of- 
fice are  determined  by  events  on  the 
far  side  of  the  globe.  I  think  the  time 
is  at  hand  when  we  should  recognize 
that  the  Senate  is  a  full-time  body,  it 
is  a  full-time  operation,  and  we  should 
start  with  the  assimiption  that  we  should 
be  in  session  the  year  round.  Then  we 
should  proceed  to  pace  ourselves  to  ac- 
commodate to  the  practices,  the  princi- 
ples, and  the  priorities  of  events  which 
make  a  difference. 

In  my  book,  one  of  the  top  priorities 
is  a  responsive  and  a  warm  family  life. 
For  that  reason,  I  plead  with  Senators 
to  Join  in  giving  this  matter  much  seri- 
ous thought. 

We  should  plan  now  to  start  a  new 
practice  this  year,  for  a  change,  not 
next  year.  Let  us  arrange  now  for  a 
summer  recess  that  will  not  only  per- 
mit Senators  to  be  with  their  families 
but  also  might  even  permit  Senators  to 
rejuvenate  their  own  feelings  and  ener- 
gies in  order  to  continue  with  the  Job 
at  hand. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  ask  Senators  to 
Join  in  supporting  and  aiming  at,  with 
all  the  pressures  we  can  apply  and  all 
the  cooperation  we  can  contribute,  an 
August  or  July  recess — or  whatever  they 
care  to  call  It — so  that  Senators  may 
have  a  little  time  to  spend  with  their 
families. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  for  the  very  able 
presentation  of  a  case  for  a  simuner 
recess.  As  he  would  lilce  to  spend  the 
recess  with  his  children,  I  would  like  to 
spend  my  recess  with  my  grandchildren. 
I  am  sure  that  my  good  friend  from 
Wyoming  knows  where  I  would  like  to 
spend  It.  I  would  like  to  spend  it  at 
Jackson  Hole,  Wyo. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
the  same  priority  on  my  girls'  list  is  to 
go  to  Disneyland.  I  have  not  been  there 
myself.    Perhaps  that  would  be  a  part 


of  my  "sentence,"  if  it  were  to  come  to 
pass. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  to  support  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  From  the  family  viewpoint, 
since  coming  to  Washington  6  years  ago, 
I  have  seen  half  my  children  become 
grown  and  virtually  leave  home.  I 
should  Uke  to  have  an  opportunity  in 
summer,  too,  to  see  the  other  half  of  my 
family  before  they  also  become  grown. 

But,  far  more  important  than  our 
family  life,  of  course.  Is  the  Nation's 
business.  If  the  Senate  had  regular 
recesses,  I  believe  our  Nation's  business 
would  be  conducted  better  and  flow  more 
easily.  I  also  think  that  we  would  find 
that  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  would  work  together  more 
freely,  with  less  acrimony,  and  greater 
efficiency  of  operation. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  operate,  as  of 
now,  on  a  12  months  a  year  basis,  with  a 
regular  recess  period  tn  the  middle  of 
the  summer. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  point  out  to  him 
that  we  have  managed  several  times, 
since  I  became  a  Member  of  this  body, 
at  least,  to  have  2  months  off  in  the  fall, 
and  nothing  disastrous  or  catastrophic 
has  occurred  during  the  absence  of  Con- 
gress. 

All  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  in  view  of 
the  lag  which  does  occur,  for  whatever 
reasons,  or  occasions,  spasmodic  or 
otherwise,  we  should  try  to  plan  so  that 
we  can  be  with  our  families  sometime 
during  the  summer. 

I  also  point  out  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  there  has  arrived  this  year 
one  of  the  moEt  attractive  and  youngest 
contingents  of  the  minority  party  that  I 
can  remember.  I  suspect  that  his  ques- 
tion is  very  much  on  their  minds,  as  well, 
at  this  particular  time. 

I  repeat:  I  doubt  whether  anything  we 
do  in  the  month  of  AugUst  with  our  fam- 
ilies will  scuttle  the  ship  of  state.  I  am 
sure  that  the  ship  of  state  will  continue 
to  sail  along,  slowly  but  steadily  making 
headway. 


PROPOSED    INCREA6E    OP    SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  President  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  last  week  recom- 
mended a  20-percent  Increase  in  social 
security  benefits. 

Since  that  time  I  have  obtained  from 
the  Department  an  itemized  breakdown 
of  the  various  recommendations  along 
with  the  projected  cost  of  each  proposal. 
A  more  detailed  breakdown  of  the  same 
recommendation  was  obtained  by  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  determine,  no  plans 
have  as  yet  been  made  as  to  how  these 
additional  benefits  will  be  financed  or 
when  the  necessary  tax  increase  will  be- 
come effective.  From  these  discussions, 
however,  I  gathered  tlie  impression  that 
the  rec(xnmendations  will  be  for  the 
main  impcu:t  of  the  tax  increase  to  be- 
come effective  sometime  after  the  1968 
elections. 


Information  is  being  leaked  to  the  press 
by  the  departments  that  these  benefits 
can  be  financed  in  the  initial  stage 
through  a  surplus  being  generated  by 
OASDI. 

I  disagree  completely  with  that  analy- 
sis and  think  that  all  those  who  support 
this  proposal  should  clearly  understand 
that  there  is  not  a  surplus  in  the  fund 
adequate  to  finance  these  Increases  and 
that  ultimately,  if  the  benefits  are  to  be 
increased  by  15  or  20  percent,  the  tax 
will  have  to  be  increased  a  comparable 
amount.  I  base  this  statement  on  the 
following  statistics: 

In  fiscal  year  1965  the  contributions 
and  taxes  collected  by  OASDI  were  $17 
billion.  In  that  same  year  disbursements 
were  made  in  the  amount  of  $16.6  billion, 
creating  a  surplus  of  $400  million. 

In  fiscal  year  1966  the  tax  collections 
amounted  to  $19.4  billion,  and  in  the 
same  year  disbursements  were  $19.7  bil- 
lion creating  a  deficit  of  $300  million. 

The  results  for  fiscal  year  1967  are  as 
yet  not  available;  however,  it  appears 
that  there  may  be  a  very  slight  margin 
of  surplus,  but,  in  any  event,  these  sur- 
pluses will  not  be  adequate  to  finance 
any  recommended  expansion  of  benefits. 

The  reserve  in  the  social  security 
funds  is  already  at  a  dangerously  low 
level.  As  of  the  most  recent  date,  it  was 
as  follows : 

Billion 

OASI  balance $19.9 

Disability   1.7 

Total 21.6 

When  social  security  was  first  estab- 
lished, it  was  determined  by  Congress 
that,  in  order  to  be  reasonably  sound, 
the  reserve  should  be  the  equivalent  of  a 
minimum  of  3  to  5  years'  benefits. 
This  was  considered  necessary  to  safe- 
guard against  a  recession,  which  would 
automatically  result  in  a  declining 
income. 

The  reserve  is  now  down  to  approxi- 
mately 1  year's  benefits.  Certainly 
we  cannot  afford  to  gamble  the  security 
of  the  present  and  future  beneficiaries 
of  social  security  by  further  jeopardiz- 
ing this  reserve. 

My  remarks  today  are  not  being  made 
for  the  purpose  of  infiuencing  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  vote  either  for  or 
against  the  proposed  recommendations 
for  a  20-percent  increase  in  benefits. 
They  are  being  made  only  in  order  that 
every  Member  of  Congress,  and  all  other 
taxpayers  as  well,  may  understand  the 
financial  background  with  which  we  ap- 
proach the  question  of  increasing 
benefits. 

I  do,  however,  strongly  recommend 
that  Congress  take  a  firm  position  that 
to  the  extent  any  Increased  benefits  are 
approved,  the  necessary  tax  to  finance 
the  cost  of  such  benefits  be  included  as  a 
part  of  the  same  package  and  that  the 
tax  increase  carry  the  same  effective 
date  as  the  benefits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
dated  January  17,  1967.  signed  by  Mr. 
Alvin  M.  David,  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Program  Evaluation  and  Planning, 
and  two  memorandums  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  our  committee  be  printed  at  this 
ipoint  in  the  Record.  This  material 
furnishes  a  more  detailed  breakdown  of 
the  cost  of  the  recommended  Increase  in 
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benefits  and  a  statistical  report  as  to  the 
status  of  the  social  security  fimd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandimis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recori),  as  follows: 

Dkpabtmznt   of   Health,    Educa- 
tion, AND  Welvau,  Sociai.  Se- 

CUBTTY    ADMXmBTSATION, 

Baltimore.  Md.,  January  17,  1967. 
Hon.  JoHM  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Williams:  This  letter  refers 
to  yoiir  request  of  last  Friday  for  a  break- 
down of  President  Johnson's  figures  on  tlie 
additional  social  security  payments  that 
would  be  made  in  fiscal  1968  under  the 
proposed  social  secxirity  amendments. 

The  recommended  benefit  increases  would 
in  themselves  accotmt  for  $3,934  mmion  of 
the  additional  payments.  The  proposed  spe- 
cial mlnlmmn  benefit  provision,  under  which 
a  monthly  benefit  of  up  to  $100  would  be 
payable  to  people  with  a  substantial  number 
of  years  of  coverage  under  social  security, 
would  account  for  $7  million.  The  proposed 
changes  In  the  retirement  test,  benefits  for 
disabled  widows,  and  benefits  to  children 
because  they  were  dependent  on  a  retired, 
disabled,  or  deceased  wage  earner  who  stood 
In  the  place  of  a  parent  would  account  for 
$55  mUUon.  $60  mlUlon  and  $6  mUUon 
respectively. 

These  payments  rotmd  to  a  total  of  $4.1 
billion,  the  figure  that  the  President  men- 
tioned. This  total  does  not  include  $215 
million  that  would  be  payable  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues  under  the  proposed  Incresue  in 
the  monthly  payments  that  are  made  to 
people,  age  72  or  over,  who  do  not  meet  the 
regular  insured  status  requirements  for 
social  security  benefits. 

Of  the  approximately  $3.9  bllUon,  referred 
to  above,  In  benefit  Increases,  the  recom- 
mended 15  percent  across-the-board  Increase 
would  accoimt  for  about  $3.2  billion  and  the 
proposed  Increase,  to  $70,  In  the  minimum 
primary  Insiu'ance  amount  would  account 
for  about  $.7  billion. 

I  hope    that    this    letter    gives    you    the 
Information  you  wanted. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alvin  M.  David, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Program 
Evaluation  and  Planning. 

Memorandttm 

jAmTART  12,  1967. 
To:  Tom  Vail. 
From:  Frank. 

Subject:  The   President's   recommendations 
on  Social  Security  as  outlined  In  the 
State  of  the  Union  Address. 
Contact  with  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration reflects  that  the  target  due-date  for 
an  Increase  in  benefits  is  June  1967  with  the 
first  payment  checks  bemg  sent  during  the 
first  week  of  July. 

The  $4.1  bimon  referred  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent Is  broken  down  as  follows: 

Cost  in 
Item  bilUotu 

1.  The  15  percent  average  benefit  m- 

crease  with  the  guaranteed  $100 
monthly  benefit  for  25  years  of 
service  together  with  the  mini- 
mum benefit  of  $70 $8.04 

2.  Monthly  benefits  for  widows  of 

deceased  workers  of  any  age 
meeting  dlsabiUty  test  (60  mil- 
lion)  —      .008 

3.  Liberalization  of  retirement  test 

from  $1,600  to  $1,680  (66  mll- 

Uon) .0568 

4.  New  adoption  test  wotild  eEtand 

from  2  to  4  years  the  period  i>er- 
mitted  a  survlvliig  parent  to 
adopt  a  foster  child  (S  mU- 
Uon)         .0008 

Total 4.08 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  above-break- 
down contains  two  items  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  refer;  namely,  providing  bene- 
fits for  disabled  widows  and  the  initiation  of 
a  new  adoption  test  for  purposes  of  ellglbiUty. 
Further,  this  first  year  cost  estimate  for  cal- 
endar year  1967  does  not  Include  the  coet  of 
providing  Medicare  benefits  for  the  disabled, 
nor  the  cost  of  Increasing  the  monthly  cash 
payments  to  persons  receiving  benefits  under 
the  so-called  Prouty  amendment. 

The  financing  aspects  for  the  proposed  m- 
creases  were  not  available  when  I  spoke  with 
Social  Security,  but  they  wUl  contact  me  as 
soon  as  they  have  that  information  firmed 
up. 

Statistics  re  social  security  (OASDI) 


I.  CONTRIBirnONS    AND    TAXES 
IBllUons] 

COLLECTED 

Fiscal  year 

OASI 

DI 

Total 

1964-6S      

15.8 
17.8 

1.2 
1.6 

17.0 

1965-66     

19.4 

n.  payments  of  monthly 

BENEFITS 

1964-6S      

15.2 
18.0 

1.4 
1.7 

16.6 

1065-66        

19.7 

VIETNAM:  WE  AMERICANS  SHOULD 
FOLLOW  ADVICE  OP  POPE  PAUL 
VI  AND  SECRETARY  GENERAL  U 
THANT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  consider 
anew  what  possible  Justification  there 
Is  to  continue  flghtlngm  Vietnam.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  administration  to 
take  more  meaningful  steps  toward 
bringing  the  Vietcong  and  the  Hanoi 
government  to  the  conference  table,  and, 
until  an  armistice  and  cease-fire  Is  ac- 
complished, to  cut  our  losses  in  our  In- 
volvement of  500,000  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  a  miserable  civil  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  our  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  despite 
their  professions  to  the  contrary,  have 
not  done  everything  they  possibly  could 
to  hasten  peace  in  South  Vietnam.  Un- 
fortunately, our  present  diplomatic  of- 
fensive appears  doomed  to  failure  be- 
cause our  military  policy  contradicts  it 
instead  of  complementing  it.  The  Pres- 
ident has  chosen  the  course  to  fight  the 
war  to  military  victory.  He  has  made 
the  ultimate  decision.  Where  It  will  ul- 
timately lead,  no  man  knows.  For  the 
first  time  in  modem  history  we  are  fight- 
ing a  war  practically  alone,  abandoned 
by  our  allies  and  friends  and  In  a  far- 
away Asiatic  country  which  is  of  no  stra- 
tegic or  economic  importance  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States;  never  has 
been  and  never  will  be. 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  U 
Thant,  in  his  blunt  annual  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
expressed  his  fear  that  the  way  to  the 
peace  table  in  Vietnam  will  be  perma- 
nently blocked  If  both  sides  continue  to 
use  the  confiict  as  an  ultimate  ideologi- 
cal testing  ground.  He  warned  that  "the 
cloud  over  Vietnam  has  grown  larger  and 
more  ominous."  He  has  called  for  an 
end  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
as  a  first  step  toward  inducing  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Vietcong  and  the  Hanoi 
government  to  the  conference  table.    Of 


course,  that  also  implies  our  acceptance 
of  the  Vietcong,  or  National  Liberation 
Front,  as  an  Independent  party  to  par- 
ticipate in  peace  negotiations. 

No  one  knows  whether  U  Thant's  plan 
would  get  anywhere.  Nothing  else  has 
succeeded  so  far.  Why  not  try  his  plan? 
State  Secretary  Dean  Rusk  professes 
readiness  to  go  to  any  lengths  for  an 
honorable  solution  of  the  conflict.  Yet. 
he  is  less  than  honest  for  the  reason 
that  he  has  avoided  agreeing  to  the  seat- 
ing of  independent  delegates  of  the  Viet- 
cong, or  National  Liberation  Front,  at 
the  negotiating  table  to  discuss  an  armi- 
stice or  cease-fire.  In  a  slick  glib  man- 
ner he  has  evaded  answering  whether 
we  should  permit  the  Vietcong  to  be  rep- 
resented at  a  conference  by  delegates  in- 
dependent of  delegates  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Saigon  and  Hanoi  gov- 
ernments. The  Vietcong  are  those  doing 
the  fighting. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  Vietcong 
fighting  In  the  Mekong  Delta  were  born 
and  reared  In  that  area. 

According  to  General  Stillwell;  and 
this  was  confirmed  by  General  West- 
moreland, who  stated  to  me  persoaally 
when  I  was  in  Vietnam : 

The  bulk  of  the  VC  forces  fighting  in 
Vietnam  were  bom  and  reared  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Unless  President  Johnson  is  definite- 
ly determined  to  fight  along  the  line  if 
It  takes  all  summer  and  many  summers, 
he  must  agree  that  delegates  represent- 
ing the  United  States  will  confer  to  try 
to  seek  peace  along  with  delegates  rep- 
resenting the  Saigon  government  of  Air 
Marshal  Ky.  the  Hanoi  government  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  delegates  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  whose  leader  Is 
a  Saigon  lawyer  who  is  not  a  Commu- 
nist. 

If  we  really  want  negotiations,  we 
should  accept  U  Thant's  advice  and 
simply  end  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam without  conditions,  and  then  fol- 
lowing announcement  of  that  policy  en- 
courage Pope  Paul  VI.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  and  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission  to  seek 
a  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
In  some  Asiatic  city.  Another  reason  for 
ending  it.  ansrway,  is  that  our  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  has  been  a  failure.  It 
has  not  stopped  Infiltration  from  the 
north;  it  has  not  broken  Hanoi's  will  to 
fight;  it  has  not  brought  the  adversary 
to  the  conference  table;  but  it  has  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  priceless  lives  of 
many  fine  yoimg  American  airmen  and 
the  destruction  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
our  airplanes.  The  cost  in  lives  and 
dollars  has  been  far  too  much  consider- 
ing the  results  accomplished.  So  long 
as  the  bombing  continues  it  will  be  taken 
as  evidence,  tdong  with  the  steady  build- 
up of  our  groimd  forces,  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  expanding  the  war 
until  we  can  assure  total  victory  for  the 
Saigon  government. 

Taken  In  conjunction  with  our  con- 
tinuing military  buildup,  the  bombing 
and  the  permanent  nature  of  the  enor- 
mous bases  we  are  constructing,  the 
President's  enthusiastic  embrace'  of  the 

Saigon  military  government  must  seem 

to  the  Vietcong  as  a  clear  signal  that  our 
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actual  alms  differ  sharply  from  those  we 
profess.  These  air  attacks  instead  of 
causing  the  Vietcong  and  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment to  seek  a  cease-fire  and  an 
armistice  have  instead  strengthened  their 
will  to  resist.  The  more  we  accelerate 
the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam,  the  more 
we  escalate  the  war,  the  more  American 
young  men  are  killed  and  wounded.  We 
should  put  an  end  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  loss  of  oiu-  pilots 
and  airmen.  Our  loss  of  the  best  war- 
planes  the  world  has  ever  seen  in  addi- 
tion to  these  priceless  lives  has  been  so 
great  that  the  destruction  resulting  from 
our  bombing  is  not  worth  the  cost  In 
lives  and  billions  of  dollars.  In  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  it  was  re- 
ported that  many  of  the  reserve  officers 
whose  tours  of  duty  were  Involuntarily 
extended  were  pilots  which  the  Army 
kept  in  Vietnam  because  "there  Is  a 
shortage  in  this  category."  The  bombing 
of  civilian  areas  of  North  Vietnam  does 
not  in  any  measurable  way  bring  us  any 
closer  to  victory,  and  only  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  us  to  bring  the  Vietcong  and 
the  Hanoi  government  to  the  conference 
table  to  negotiate  a  cease-fire  and  an 
armistice. 

If  our  aims  are  Indeed  to  destroy  the 
Vietcong  and  establish  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment in  full  control  of  all  the  terri- 
tory south  of  the  17th  parallel,  then  we 
can  hardly  expect  Hanoi  suid  the  Viet- 
cong to  negotiate  their  own  surrender, 
any  more  than  we  would  be  ready  to  ne- 
gotiate ours.  The  "quest  for  peace"  to 
which  the  President  dedicates  himself 
will  be  a  hollow  sham  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  policies  which  render  negotiation  un- 
attainable. 

If  an  out-and-out  military  victory  by 
our  Armed  Forces  is  the  demand  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk,  then 
they  are  not  dealing  honestly  with  the 
American  public  unless  they  publicly  an- 
noimce  that  intent:  and  they  are  oper- 
ating absolutely  coimter  to  world  opin- 
ion. Very  definitely,  the  program  offered 
by  Secretary  General  U  Thant,  if  hon- 
estly pursued,  might  bring  about  a  cease- 
fire and  an  armistice.  Our  militarists 
and  warhawks  close  to  the  President 
must  agree  to  a  peace  whereby  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  generals  in  charge  of 
the  Saigon  govenmient  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Ky  will  not  be  the  arrogant  win- 
ners nor  will  the  force  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  of  North  Vietnam 
be  the  crushed  losers.  Of  the  10  gen- 
erals who  overthrew  the  Saigon  civilian 
government,  nine  fought  In  the  French 
Army  in  1954  against  Vietnamese  seeking 
liberation  from  colonialism.  We  are 
alined  with  those  tories.  Even  Prime 
Minister  Ky,  also  from  North  Vietnam, 
was  in  the  French  Air  Force  in  1954. 
Our  militarists,  of  course,  denounce  such 
proposal  as  an  indication  of  appeasement 
and  weakness.  It  is  unfortimate,  but  it 
appears  that  our  President  Is  much  too 
strongly  infiuenced  by  generals  and  ex- 
generals  who  are  strong  on  advice  and 
vocal  power  but  weak  on  brainpower. 
Civilian  authority  must  be  supreme  over 
the  military  in  our  country.  We  should 
respect  those  civilian  leaders  who  rec- 
ognize the  difference  between  political 
and  military  problems  and  who  seek  to 
find  political  solutions  to  political 
problems. 


Our  leaders  from  the  President  on 
down  would  do  well  to  muzzle  the  mili- 
tarist talk  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  our  generals.  They  do  too  much 
talking  an  political  and  foreign  policy 
matters.  Silence  on  political  subjects  is 
in  order  for  them.  Officials  at  the  Pen- 
tagon, including  all  of  our  generals, 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  at  all  times 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  in  writing 
our  Constitution  provided  that  civilian 
authority  must  always  be  supreme  over 
military  authority. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  should  make 
every  attempt  to  negotiate  a  cease-fire 
and  an  armistice,  we  should  also  imme- 
diately take  steps  to  cut  our  losses  in 
Vietnam — the  loss  of  precious  young 
American  lives  and  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  taxpayers'  money.  Thousands  of 
GI's  and  sailors  of  our  7th  Fleet  have 
been  killed  in  combat  in  Vietnam,  more 
than  6,000  last  year  alone,  including  ap- 
proximately 260  Ohio  GI's.  The  war  is 
now  costing  taxpayers  $2.7  billion  a 
month. 

Our  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  would  be 
well  advised  if  he  were  to  pay  attention 
to  the  views  of  Gen.  Matthew  Ridgway, 
former  Chief  of  Staff  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  CJen.  James  Gavin,  who  was 
Chief  of  U.S.  Army  Plans  and  Operations 
at  the  time  of  the  French  military  disas- 
ter at  Dienbienphu.  Both  were  out- 
standing generals.  They  are  men  of 
achievement  in  civil  life  as  well  as  mili- 
tary life.  General  Qavin  became  our 
Ambassador  to  France.  Both  General 
Gavin  and  General  Ridgway  assert  that 
southeast  Asia  is  the  worst  place  in  the 
world  for  us  to  engage  in  a  land  operation 
with  hundreds  of  thouBands  of  American 
troops. 

These  leaders  consider  that  Vietnam  is 
of  no  strategic  importance  whatever  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States.  They 
know  that  the  domino  theory  of  the  late 
State  Secretary  John  Foster  Dulles  never 
had  any  validity  and  was  completely  dis- 
credited shortly  after  it  was  promulgated. 
Saigon  never  was  and  never  will  be  an 
outpost  defending  Seattle.  The  outer 
line  of  our  defense  in  the  Far  East  is  not 
Vietnam  or  the  maiilland  of  southeast 
Asia. 

Vietnam  is  a  Western  beachhead  on 
the  Asian  mainland,  not  a  crucial  flank- 
ing position.  The  main  American  de- 
fense line  in  that  part  of  the  world  lies 
along  the  Island  chains  from  Alaska 
through  the  Japanese  and  Philippine  Is- 
lands and  Formosa  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand:  Until  the  Chinese  dragon 
learns  to  swim  or  fly,  America's  main  de- 
fense line  in  the  Far  East  is  untouched 
and  tmtouchable  by  anything  that  either 
Communist  China  or  Soviet  Russia  could 
bring  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  conjunction  with 
further  peace  efforts  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  U  Thant  and  Pope  Paul  VI,  we 
should  cut  our  losses  by  following  the  ad- 
vice of  Generals  Ridgway  and  Gavin  and 
withdrawing  to  our  coastal  enclaves. 

We  are  in  possession  of  Impregnable 
bases  on  the  coast  of  Vietnam  and  with 
our  air  power  and  the  backing  cf  war- 
ships of  the  7th  Fleet,  we  are  read  ly  able 
to  maintain  those  bates  against  any  at- 
tacks of  the  Vietcong.    Our  land  forces 


should  be  gradually  withdrawn  to  the 
coastal  bases  and  then  we  should  seek 
a  solution,  through  the  International 
Control  Commission,  which  is  composed 
of  representatives  from  Poland,  India, 
and  Canada,  or  through  the  United 
Nations,  or  by  a  conference  in  Geneva 
or  elsewhere. 

Then  if  a  political  settlement  is 
achieved  resulting  in  a  neutralized  Viet- 
nam, our  armed  forces  in  Saigon  and  the 
coastal  bases  vmder  the  protection  of  our 
air  power  and  7th  Fleet  will  be  returned 
in  due  time  to  the  United  States.  Of 
course,  the  warhawlcs  will  oppose  such 
a  p>olicy.  This  would  not  be  a  victory  for 
President  Johnson.  It  would  not  be  a 
victory  for  the  forces  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  not  be  a  victory  for 
Prime  Minister  Ky  and  the  military 
junta  now  operating  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. It  would  not  be  a  victory  for  the 
Vietcong.  It  would  not  be  a  victory  for 
the  Hanoi  government.  Many  Amer- 
icans would  term  this  a  defeat.  Never- 
theless, a  majority  of  Americans  and 
nearly  all  decent,  thoughtful  people  the 
world  over  would  term  it  a  victory  of  rea- 
son and  decency  over  brutality  and  pride. 


AMERICAS  HUMAN  RIGHTS  PROG- 
RESS AT  HOME  INCREASES  OUR 
RESPONSIBILITY  TO  RA-HFY 
GENOCIDE  AND  OTHER  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  tiie 
history  of  our  Nation  has  been  a  saga  of 
the  fight  for  human  rights. 

Americans  can  be  very  proud  of  our 
ancient  heritage  of  struggle  against  and 
success  over  domestic,  racial,  religious, 
and  economic  discrimination.  But  these 
remarkable  successes  in  the  area  of  hu- 
man rights  should  not  be  simply  the 
source  of  smug  self-satisfaction.  We 
cannot  permit  ourselves  the  luxury  of 
gazing  contentedly  at  our  own  national 
image. 

America's  distinguished  tradition  in 
hiunan  rights  heightens  rather  than 
diminishes  our  International  responsibil- 
ities to  the  cause  of  human  rights. 

It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  as  a  people  to 
prove  that  the  great  American  experi- 
ment in  human  dignity  can  and  does 
work.  Our  duty  must  not  be  one  merely 
of  cooperation,  but  rather  of  active  lead- 
ership in  the  international  struggle  for 
humsin  rights. 

What  better  way  exists  for  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.  Senate  to  demon- 
strate our  national  resolve  to  meet  that 
responsibility  than  by  immediately  rati- 
fying the  human  rights  conventions  on 
slavery,  forced  labor,  political  rights  of 
women,  and  genocide? 

These  rights  which  Americans  take  for 
granted  are  at  this  very  moment  being 
debated  and  fought  over  in  all  corners  of 
the  world.  Let  us  present  to  both  the 
new  nations  and  the  old — the  true  pic- 
ture of  America — a  people  who  care 
deeply  about  the  rights  of  all  men.  Let 
America  obey  that  sage  scriptural  in- 
junction— let  us  not  hide  our  American 
light  under  a  bushel  of  noninvolvement 
in  the  fight  for  human  rights. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  summed  up 
the  American  hope  and  mission  for  the 
world  when  he  said:  "We  ask  nothing  for 
ourselves  that  we  do  not  also  ask  for  all 
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humanity."  This  must  be  our  national 
course — one  of  deep  concern  and  real 
commitment. 

The  Senate  has  waited  too  long  to 
ratify  the  human  rights  conventions. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  na- 
tions throughout  the  world,  including 
virtually  all  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  have  already  done 
so.  Let  the  Senate  wait  no  longer.  Let 
our  fellow  man  wait  no  longer  for  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin very  strongly.  I  have  talked  for 
many  years  about  this  convention. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  the  Senator  take 
up  the  cudgels  and  pledge  his  full  sup- 
port in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  He  has  indeed  for  many 
years  fought  for  these  rights. 

These  rights  have  been  neglected  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  up  to  the  House  or  the  administra- 
tion or  the  State  Department.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  act. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
criticize  the  State  Department,  because 
I  want  them  to  go  ahead  with  the  matter, 
but,  believe  me,  they  have  not  put  their 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  at  all. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, as  a  member  of  the  majority,  will  be 
able  to  give  the  necessary  impetus  that 
Is  needed  on  this  matter. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  The  Senator 
may  not  feel  that  they  have  refrained 
from  doing  what  they  should  do,  but  he 
would  be  surprised  to  see  how  effective 
his  assistance  will  be  to  get  them  moving. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  these  treaties  were 
sent  to  the  Senate  many  years  ago  by 
President  Truman.  He  was  supported 
by  then  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Dean 
Rusk. 

Arthur  Goldberg  last  year  urged  us  to 
adopt  all  these  treaties,  and  referred  spe- 
cifically to  the  treaties  involving  forced 
labor,  slavery,  and  political  rights  of 
women. 

Ambasssulor  Goldberg  pointed  out  that 
our  Inaction  was  a  handicap  to  him  since 
so  many  other  nations  had  already  acted. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  State 
Department  feels  this  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  Senate.  They  sent  the  matter  to 
us  and  Indicated  their  support. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  be  men,  to  face  up  to 
our  responsibility;  not  to  alibi,  but  to 
Mt. 

The  Senator  msikes  a  good  point. 
There  Is  no  question  that  the  State  De- 
partment could  do  more,  but  we  could  do 
much  more. 


SHOCKINO  PHOTOGRAPHS  NOW 
RELEASED  SHOWING  CIVILIAN 
CASUALTIES  OF  U.S.  BOMBINGS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENXNG.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  issue  of  Ramparts  magazine 
carried  a  special  supplement  entitled 
"The  Children  of  Vietnam"  which  con- 


tains some  of  the  most  shocking  photo- 
graphs I  have  ever  seen.  The  photo- 
graphs were  taken  by  Mr.  William  F. 
Pepper,  executive  director  of  the  New 
Rochelle  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
and  a  teacher  at  Mercy  College  in  New 
York.  The  pictures  of  innocent  children 
maimed  by  shrapnel  and  burned  by 
napalm  should  be  seen  by  all  those  ad- 
vocates of  our  immoral  war  against  the 
Vietnamese  people.  How  can  our  present 
course  in  Vietnam  be  right  when  the  very 
nature  of  the  war  we  have  embarked  on 
is  resulting  in  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  the  people  whom  we  are  supposed  to 
be  saving  from  communism? 

I  wish  these  photographs  could  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record,  but  perhaps  the 
captions  accompanying  the  pictures 
which  Mr.  Pepper  wrote  as  a  result  of  his 
visits  to  hospitals  and  orphanages  In 
Vietnam  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
brutality  we  are  infiicting  on  a  defense- 
less populace.  These  are  the  captions : 

First.  Page  45:  Picture  of  a  wounded 
Vietnamese  mother  nursing  her  infant: 

A  lovely  28-year-old  peasant  women  was 
lying  on  her  back  nursing  a  young  child.  The 
evening  before,  she  had  been  sitting  In  her 
thatched  hut  when  a  piece  of  shrapnel  tore 
through  her  back  transecting  the  spinal  cord. 
She  was  completely  paralyzed  below  the  nip- 
ple line.  We  could  do  nothing  more  for  her 
than  give  her  antl-blotlcs  and  find  her  a 
place  to  lie.  A  few  mornings  later  she  wafi 
dead. 

Second.  Page  47:  Picture  of  two  chll- 
dren  lying  on  a  narrow  cot  In  a  hospital: 

What  we  are  doing  to  Vietnam  may  be- 
come clearer  If  the  same  percentages  are 
applied  to  the  American  population.  They 
mean  that  one  out  of  every  two  American 
families  with  four  children  would  be  struck 
with  the  tragedy  of  having  at  least  one  child 
killed  or  maimed.  There  is  a  good  chance, 
too,  that  the  father  woiUd  be  dead  as  well. 
At  the  very  least  he  Is  probably  far  from 
home. 

Third.  Page  48:  Two  pictures,  one  of 
a  child  In  bed  whose  arm  has  been  am- 
putated and  another  of  a  crowded  hospi- 
tal ward  with  many  wounded  lying  in 
row  upon  row  of  beds: 

Vlrtuaily  every  Injury  that  reaches  the 
hospital  at  Da  Nang  is  already  complicated 
by  serious  Infection  .  .  .  doctors  are  forced 
to  stop  during  emergency  operations  to  klU 
flies  with  their  hands  .  .  . 

Fourth.  Page  48:  A  picture  of  a  child 
with  extensive  fsice  wounds: 

After  superficial  emergency  treatment,  a 
child — face  and  eyes  torn  by  American  shrap- 
nel— awaits  surgery  at  Da  Nang.  A  lack  of 
suction  equipment — which  would  have  kept 
him  from  Inhaling  the  contents  of  his  own 
stomach — killed  him. 

Fifth.  Page  49:  A  picture  of  a  child 
with  an  amputated  arm  In  bandages: 

Any  visitor  to  a  hospital,  an  orphanage,  a 
refugee  camp,  can  see  the  evidence  of  reli- 
ance on  amputation  as  a  surgical  shortcut. 

Sixth.  Page  50:  A  picture  of  a  boy 
with  extensive  bum  damage  on  face  and 
body  and  a  picture  of  a  girl  with  face 
scars  and  a  bandage  over  an  eye : 

Tom  flesh,  splintered  bones,  screaming 
agony  are  bad  enough.  But  perhaps  meet 
heart-rending  of  all  are  the  tiny  faces  and 
bodies  scorched  and  seared  by  fire. 

Seventh.  Page  51 :  A  picture  of  a  wom- 
an with  her  child  begging  in  the  street: 


A  Vietnamese  mother,  herself  and  her 
child  hungry,  begs  In  the  street,  presenting 
her  Infant  as  appeal  for  aid. 

Eighth.  Page  51:  A  picture  of  three 
barely-clad  boys  In  the  street: 

There  Is  the  forgotten  legion  of  Vietnam- 
ese chUdren  In  the  cities  and  provincial 
towns — clinging  together  desperately  In 
small  packs,  trying  to  survive.  Usually  they 
have  threadbare  clothing  and  sometimes 
they  go  naked;  they  go  unwashed  for  months, 
perhaps  forever;  almost  none  have  shoes. 

Ninth.  Page  52:  A  picture  of  small 
children  behind  barbed  wire: 

About  eight  percent  of  Vietnam's  popula- 
tion Uve  in  refugee  shelters  or  camps;  about 
three  quarters  of  the  shelter  population,  of 
over  750,000  persons,  are  children  under  16. 
In  shelters  like  Qvl  Nhon,  pictured  here, 
there  is  unimaginable  squalor  and  close  con- 
finement. .  .  . 

Tenth.  Page  61 :  A  pictiu'e  of  a  baby  In 
a  crib  covered  with  newspapers: 

In  hospitals,  wrapping  paper  and  newspa- 
pers are  commonly  used  as  blankets,  even  as 
bandages,  being  the  only  material  available. 

Eleventh.  Page  62:  A  picture  of  a  child 
with  horribly  burned  legs  being  carried 
by  its  mother: 

Americans  In  Vietnam  who  accidentally 
suSer  serious  bum  Injuries  from  napalm 
are  rushed  aboard  special  hospital  planes 
.  .  .  and  flown  directly  to  Brooke  Army  Hos- 
pital In  Texas,  one  of  the  world's  leading 
centers  for  burn  treatment  and  the  exten- 
sive plastic  surgery  that  mxist  follow.  But 
burnt  Vietnamese  children  must  fare  for 
themselves.  .  . 

Twelfth.  Page  62:  A  picture  of  a 
scantily  clad  child  asleep  In  the  streets 
of  Saigon: 

An  abandoned  child,  hU  belly  distended 
from  malnutrition,  sleeps  on  a  doorstep  in 
Saigon.  Many  of  these  children  take  their 
own  lives. 

Thirteenth.  Page  63:  A  picture  of  a 
young  boy  standing  In  a  hospital  ward 
with  his  body  uncovered.  He  Is  severely 
burned  from  his  lower  ribs  to  his  thighs. 
No  caption. 

Fourteenth.  Page  64:  A  picture  of  Mr. 
Pepper  squatting  on  the  ground  next 
to  a  small,  dirty  child: 

In  Sancta  Maria  Orphanage,  I  frequently 
became  involved  In  trying,  with  a  small 
amount  of  soap  and  Jar  of  Noxzema,  to  al- 
leviate the  festering  infections  that  seemed 
to  grow  aroTind  every  minor  bite  and  cut. 

Fifteenth.  Page  64:  A  picture  of  a 
child  in  Saigon,  a  shoeshine  boy  with  a 
deformed  leg  and  on  crutches: 

He  was  deformed  by  polio,  but  be  stood 
in  front  of  Saigon's  City  Hall  every  day — 
shining  shoes,  staying  alive. 

Sixteenth.  Page  65:  A  picture  of  three 
tiny  girls  In  pajamas,  huddled  behind 
barbed  wire: 

The  shelter  child  receives  little  if  any  edu- 
cation. Crossed  strands  of  barbed  wire  form 
the  perimeter  of  his  living  world. 

Seventeenth.  Page  66:  A  picture  of  a 
small  boy  In  a  hospital  ward  with  exten- 
sive bums  on  his  back  and  on  his  ribs: 

I  never  left  the  tiny  victims  without  losing 
composure.  ITie  Initial  urge  to  reach  out 
and  soothe  the  hurt  was  restrained  by  the 
fear  that  the  ash-like  skin  would  crumble 
in  my  fingers. 

Eighteenth.  Page  67:  A  picture  of  a 
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small  boy  standing  in  front  of  some  wpod 
and  tin  shacks  built  on  a  pile  of  refuse: 
•me  "pacification"  program  undertaken 
by  the  government  of  Premier  Ky  Involves 
the  relocation  of  large  numbers  of  refugees 
from  their  ancestral  homes  to  "New  Life 
Hamlets."  The  "hamlet"  pictured  heie  was 
built  on  top  of  a  huge  garbage  mound. 

Nineteenth.  Page  67:  A  picture  of  a 
young  boy  with  a  horribly  mutilated  face 
resulting  from  bums.  His  mouth  and 
eyes  are  grotcssquely  deformed.  His 
arms  are  spindle-thin  and  he  has  an 
emaciated  appearance.    No  caption. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Mr.  Pepper's  article  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  Ramparts  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 

of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  those  who  will  say  that  we  should 
not  give  publicity  to  these  photographs 
of  civilian  hyuries  so  as  not  to  provide 
grist  for  the  Communist  mill.  That  is 
not  so.  The  world  outside  the  United 
States  is  well  aware  of  these  facts. 

Then  there  will  be  others  who  will  say 
that  the  pictures  and  text  concentrate 
solely  on   civilian   injuries   caused   by 
South  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  bombings 
without  mention  of  the  civilian  Injuries 
of  similar  type  caused  by  the  Vletcong. 
There   is   a   difTerence:    The   United 
States  carmot  stop  the  tortures  inflicted 
on  Vietnamese  civilians  by  the  Vletcong 
except  by  bringing  the  fighting  there  to 
a  speedy  conclusion.   But,  there  is  some- 
thing the  United  States  can  do  to  stop 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  bombing 
of  civilian  women  and  children. 
Exhibit  1 
[From  Ramparts  niagazlne] 
Thx  Childrxn  of  Vietnam 
Por   countless   thousands   of  children  in 
Vietnam,  breathing  is  quickened  by  terror 
and  pain,  and  tiny  bodies  learn  more  about 
death     every     day.    These     solemn,     rarely 
smiling  little  ones  have  never  knovra  what 
It  U  to  live  without  despair. 

They  Indeed  know  death,  for  It  walks  with 
them  by  day  and  accompanies  their  sleep  at 
night.  It  Is  as  omnipresent  as  the  napalm 
that  falls  form  the  skies  with  the  frequency 
and  impartiality  of  the  monsoon  rain. 

The  horror  of  what  we  are  doing  to  the 
children  of  Vietnam — "we,"  because  napalm 
and  white  phosphorous  are  the  weapons  of 
America — Is  staggering,  whether  we  examine 
the  overall  figures  or  look  at  a  particular 
case  like  that  of  Docm  Mlnh  Luan. 

Luan,  age  eight,  was  one  of  two  children 
brought  to  Britain  last  summer  through  pri- 
vate philanthropy,  for  extensive  treatment 
at  the  Mclndoe  Burns  Center.  He  came  off 
the  plane  with  a  muslin  bag  over  what  had 
been  bis  face.  His  parents  had  been  burned 
alive.  His  chin  had  "melted"  Into  his  throat. 
ao  that  he  could  not  close  his  mouth.  He 
Ixad  no  eyelids.  After  the  Injury,  he  had 
bad  no  treatment  at  all — ^none  whatever — 
lor  tour  months. 

It  will  take  years  tat  Luan  to  be  given  a 
new  face  ("We  are  taUng  special  care,"  a 
bospltal  official  told  a  Canadian  reporter,  "to 
make  him  look  Vietnamese").  He  needs  at 
least  12  operations,  which  surgeons  will  per- 
lorm  for  nothing;  the  wife  of  a  grocery- 
chain  millionaire  Is  paying  the  hospital  bill. 
Luan  has  already  been  given  eyelids,  and 
be  can  close  bis  mouth  now.  He  and  the 
nine-year-old  girl  who  came  to  Britain  with 


him,  shy  and  sensitive  Ttan  Thi  Thong,  are 
among  the  very  few  lucky  ones. 

There  Is  no  one  to  provide  such  care  for 
most  of  the  other  horribly  maimed  children 
of  Vietnam;  and  despite  growing  efforts  by 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  authorities 
to  conceal  the  fact,  it's  aiear  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  terribly  Injured 
children,  with  no  hope  for  decent  treatment 
on  even  a  day-to-day  basis,  much  less  for 
the  long  months  and  years  of  restorative 
surgery  needed  to  repair  ten  searing  seconds 
of  napalm. 

When  we  hear  about  these  burned  chil- 
dren at  all,  they're  simply  called  "civilians," 
and  there's  no  real  way  to  tell  how  many  of 
them  are  klUed  and  Injured  every  day.  By 
putting  together  some  Of  the  figures  that 
are  available,  however,  we  can  get  some  Idea 
of  the  shocking  story. 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  tor  Instance — before 
the  major  escalation  that  began  In  early 
1965 — Hugh  Campbell,  former  Canadian 
member  of  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission In  Vietnam,  said  that  from  1961 
through  1963,  160,0(X)  Vietnamese  civilians 
died  In  the  war.  This  figure  was  borne  out 
by  officials  in  Saigon.  According  to  conserv- 
ative estimates,  another  55,000  died  during 
1964  and  100,000  in  each  Of  the  two  escalated 
years  since,  or  at  least  415,000  civilians  have 
been  killed  since  1961.  But  Just  who  are 
these  civilians? 

In  1964,  according  to  a  UNESCO  popula- 
tion study,  47.5  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam  were  under  16.  Today,  the  figure 
is  certainly  over  50  per  cent.  Other  United 
Nations  statistics  for  Southeast  Asia  gener- 
ally bear  out  this  figiire.  Since  the  males 
over  16  are  away  fighting — on  one  side  or 
the  other — It's  clear  that  In  the  rural  vil- 
lages which  bear  the  brunt  of  the  napalm 
raids,  at  least  70  per  cent  and  probably  more 
of  the  residents  are  children. 

In  other  words,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  the  children  of  Vietnam  have  been 
killed  In  the  war. 

If  there  are  that  macy  dead,  using  the 
military  rule-of-tjjumb,  there  must  be  three 
times  that  many  wounded — or  at  least  a 
mllllan  child  casualties  rtnce  1961.  A  look  at 
Just  one  hospital  provides  grim  figures  sup- 
porting these  statistics:  A  medical  student, 
who  served  for  some  time  during  the  sum- 
mer at  Da  Nang  Surgical  Hospital,  reported 
that  approximately  a  quarter  of  the  800  pa- 
tients a  month  were  burn  cases  (there  are 
two  bum  wards  at  the  hospital,  but  burned 
patients  rarely  receive  surgical  treatment, 
because  more  Immediate  surgical  emergen- 
cies crowd  them  out).  The  student,  David 
McLanahan  of  Temple  University,  also  re- 
ported that  between  60  and  70  per  cent  of 
the  patients  at  Da  Nang  were  imder  12  years 
old. 

What  we  are  doing  to  the  children  of  Viet- 
nam may  become  clearer  if  the  same  per- 
centages are  applied  to  Hbe  American  popula- 
tion. They  mean  that  one  out  of  every  two 
American  families  with  fo\ir  children  would 
be  struck  with  having  at  least  one  child 
killed  or  maimed.  There  is  a  good  chance, 
too,  that  the  father  would  be  dead  as  well. 
As  the  very  least,  he  1b  probably  far  from 
home. 

When  Wisconsin  Congressman  Clement 
Zablocki  returned  from  Vietnam  early  In 
1966,  he  reported  that  "some  recent  search 
and  destroy  operations  have  resulted  In  six 
civilian  casualties  to  one  Viet  Cong." 
Though  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
challenged  the  flgiu-e,  Zablocki,  relying  on 
American  sources  in  Saigon,  stuck  by  them, 
and  sticks  by  them  today.  What  he  didn't 
say  is  that  in  any  six  "civilian  casualties," 
four  are  children. 

McNamara.  too.  Is  sometimes  more  candid 
In  private.  A  coUeague  of  mine  attended  a 
private  "defense  seminar"  at  Harvard  In  mid- 
November,  and  heard  the  defense  secretary 
admit,  during  a  questton  period,  that  "we 


simply  don't  have  any  idea"  about  either 
the  number  or  the  nature  of  civilian  casual- 
ties in  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  because  we  see  them  only  one  at 
a  time,  Americans  seem  not  to  have  felt  the 
Impact  of  our  own  news  stories  about  these 
"civilian  casualties."  A  UPI  story  In  Au- 
gust, 1965,  for  Instance,  described  an  as- 
sault at  An  Hoa: 

"I  got  me  a  VC,  man.  I  got  at  least  two 
of  them  bastards."  The  exultant  cry  fol- 
lowed a  ten-second  biirst  of  automatic  weap- 
on fire  yesterday,  and  the  duU  cr\unp  of  a 
grenade  exploding  underground.  The  Ma- 
rines ordered  a  Vietnamese  corporal  to  go 
down  Into  the  grenade-blasted  hole  to  puU 
out  their  victims.  The  victims  were  three 
children  between  11  and  14 — two  boys  and 
a  girl.  Their  bodies  were  riddled  with  bul- 
lets. .  .  .  "Oh,  my  God,"  a  young  Marine 
exclaimed.  "They're  all  kids  .  .  ."  Shortly 
before  the  Marines  moved  In,  a  helicopter  had 
fiown  over  the  area  warning  the  villagers  to 
stay  In  their  homes. 

In  a  Delta  province.  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent Charles  Mohr  encountered  a 
woman  whoee  both  arms  had  been  burned 
off  by  napalm.  Her  eyelids  were  so  badly 
burned  that  she  could  not  close  them,  and 
when  it  was  time  to  sleep,  her  family  had 
to  put  a  blanket  over  her  bead.  Two  of 
her  children  had  been  killed  In  the  air  strike 
that  burned  her.  Five  other  children  had 
also  died. 

"There're  all  kids,"  wrote  Veteran  Asso- 
ciated Press  reporter  Peter  Arnett,  describ- 
ing In  September  a  battle  at  Un  Hoc.  There, 
In  a  deep  earth  bunker  below  the  fury  of  a 
fierce  battle,  a  child  was  born.  Within  24 
hours  the  sleeping  Infant  awakened — and 
choked  on  smoke  seeping  down  Into  the 
bunker.  According  to  Arnett,  the  GI's  had 
begun  "systematically"  to  burn  the  houses 
to  the  ground,  and  were  "amazed"  as  hun- 
dreds of  women,  children  and  old  men 
"poured  from  the  ground."  For  the  baby, 
however.   It  was   already   too  late. 

Another  Times  correspondent,  Nell  Shee- 
han,  described  In  Jime  the  hospital  at  Can- 
tho.  In  the  Delta  region  where  fighting  is 
relatively  light.  The  civilians,  he  said, 
"come  through  the  gates  into  the  hospital 
compound  In  ones,  twos  and  threes.  The 
serious  cases  are  slung  In  hammocks  or  blan- 
kets .  .  .  About  300  of  the  500  casualties  each 
month  require  major  surgery.  The  gravely 
wounded,  who  might  be  saved  by  rapid  evac- 
uation, apparently  never  reach  the  hospital 
but  die  along  the  way." 

A  few  months  before.  Dr.  Malcolm  Phelps, 
field  director  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation Physician  Volunteers  for  Vietnam, 
put  the  monthly  figure  for  civilians  treated 
at  Cantho  at  about  800.  That  means  at 
least  400  children,  every  month.  In  just  that 
one  hospital. 

New  Jersey  doctor  Wayne  Hall,  who  worked 
at  the  Adventlst  Hospital  In  Saigon  (he  went 
at  his  own  expense,  as  a  substitute  mission- 
ary surgeon),  reported  that  overcrowding, 
even  In  this  three-story  Saigon  Institution, 
Is  a  "chronic  condition."  No  one  was  ever 
turned  down:  "When  there  were  no  more 
beds  and  cots,  they  were  put  on  benches; 
when  there  were  no  more  benches,  they 
were  put  on  the  floor.  Some  were  lying  on 
a  stone  slab  in  the  scrub  room — delivery 
cases."  Babies  bom  on  a  stone  slab.  "Of 
course,"  Dr.  Hall  added,  "this  is  the  extreme— 
but  It's  a  common  extreme." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  country.  In  North- 
em  I  Corps,  David  McLanahan  reported  that 
during  last  simimer.  the  350-bed  Da  Nang 
Surgical  Hospital  never  had  fewer  than  700 
patients.  McLanahan.  one  of  five  medical 
students  in  Vietnam  on  an  intern  program 
sponsored  by  USAID.  said  that  Vietnamese 
patients  frequently  would  not  talk  freely 
to  him,  but  that  they  told  Vietnamese  doc- 
tors and  medical  students  enough  about  how 
they  got  b\irt  so  that  It  was  possible  to  estl* 
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mate  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  In- 
juries were  Inflicted  by  American  or  South 
Vietnamese  action. 

My  first  patient  [McLanahan  said]  was  a 
lovely  28-year-oId  peasant  woman  who  was 
lying  on  her  back  niirslng  a  young  child. 
The  evening  before,  she  had  been  sitting  in 
her  thatched  hut  when  a  piece  of  shrapnel 
tore  through  her  back  transecting  the  spinal 
cord.  She  was  completely  paralyzed  below 
the  nipple  line.  We  could  do  nothing  more 
for  her  than  give  antibiotics  and  find  her  a 
place  to  He.  A  few  mornings  later  she  was 
dead,  "and  was  carried  back  to  her  hamlet 
by  relatives.  This  was  a  particularly  poign- 
ant case,  but  typical  of  the  tragedy  seen 
daUy  in  oiir  emergency  room  and,  most 
likely,  in  aU  of  the  emergency  rooms  in  Viet- 
nitm." 

Most  of  McLanahan's  patients,  he  said, 
were  "peasants  brought  In  from  the  country- 
side by  military  trucks.  It  was  rare  that  we 
got  these  patients  less  than  16  hours  after 
injury.  All  transportation  ceases  after  dark. 
A  small  percentage  of  war  casualties  are 
lucky  enough  to  make  It  to  the  hospital." 

Cantho,  Saigon,  Da  Nang,  Quang  Ngal — It 
Is  by  putting  together  reports  such  as  these 
that  the  reality  of  extrapolated  figures  be- 
comes not  only  clear  but  plainly  conservative. 
A  quarter  of  a  million  children  are  dead; 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  seriously 
wounded.  There  must  be  tens  of  thousands 
of  Doan  Mlnh  Luans. 

Manufacturer  Searle  Spangler,  American 
representative  for  the  Swiss  humanitarian 
agency  Terre  des  Hommes,  describes  what  his 
agency  has  found  to  be  the  pattern  when 
children  are  Injured  In  remote  villages:  "If 
he's  badly  HI  or  Injured,  of  course,  he  simply 
won't  siu-vlve.  There  Is  no  medical  care 
available.  Adults  are  likely  to  run  Into  the 
forest,  and  he  sometimes  may  be  left  to  die. 
If  they  do  try  to  get  him  to  a  hospital,  the 
trip  is  agony — overland  on  bad  roads,  flies, 
dirt,  disease,  and  the  constant  threat  of  in- 
terdiction by  armed  forces."  McLanahan 
says  that  virtually  every  injury  that  reaches 
the  hospital  at  Da  Nang  Is  already  compli- 
cated by  serious  Infection — and  describes  doc- 
tors forced  to  stop  during  emergency  surgical 
operations  to  kill  files  with  their  hands. 

Tom  fiesh,  splintered  bones,  screaming 
agony  are  bad  enough.  But  perhaps  most 
heart-rending  of  all  are  the  tiny  faces  and 
bodies  scorched  and  seared  by  fire. 

Napalm,  and  its  more  horrible  companion, 
white  phosphorus,  liquidize  young  fiesh  and 
carve  It  Into  grotesque  forms.  The  little  fig- 
ures are  afterward  often  scarcely  human  In 
appearance,  and  one  cannot  be  confronted 
with  the  monstroiis  effects  of  the  burning 
without  being  totally  shaken.  Perhaps  it  was 
due  to  a  prevloiis  lack  of  direct  contact  with 
war,  but  I  never  left  the  tiny  victims  without 
losing  composure.  The  initial  urge  to  reach 
out  and  soothe  the  huit  was  restrained  for 
the  fear  that  the  ash-like  skin  would  crumble 
in  my  fingers. 

In  Qui  Nhon  two  little  children — ^Intro- 
duced to  me  quietly  by  the  Interpreter  as 
being  probably  "children  of  the  Viet  Cong" — 
told  of  how  their  hamlet  was  scorched  by  the 
"fire  bombs."  Their  words  were  soft  and 
sadly  hesitant  in  coming,  but  their  badly 
burned  and  scarred  bodies  screamed  the  mes- 
sage. I  was  told  later  that  they  evinced  no 
Interest  in  returning  to  their  home  and  to 
whatever  might  be  left  of  their  family. 

I  visited  a  number  of  the  existing  medical 
institutions  In  South  Vietnam,  and  there 
is  no  question  that  the  problems  of  over- 
crowding, inadequate  supplies  and  insuffi- 
cient personnel  are  probably  insurmountable. 
The  Da  Nang  Surgical  Hospital  Is  probably 
as  well  off  as  any  Vietnamese  hospital  out- 
side Saigon — but  It  is  for  surgery  only;  there 
Is  also  a  Medical  Hospital  not  so  well 
equipped. 

Even  In  the  Surgical  Hospital,  there  are 
a  number  of  tests  that  cant  be  done  with 


the  inadequate  laboratory  and  X-ray  equip- 
ment. Frequent  power  failure  Is  a  major 
problem  (suction  pumps  are  vital  In  surgery 
rooms;  one  chUd  died  In  Da  Nang,  for  In- 
stance, because  during  an  operation  he  vom- 
ited and — with  no  suction  pump  to  withdraw 
the  stomach  contents  from  his  mouth — 
breathed  them  Into  his  lungs) .  Though  100 
burn  patients  every  month  reach  Da  Nang 
Surgical  Hospital,  McLanahan  reported  that 
while  he  was  there,  the  hospital  had  only 
one  half-pint  jar  of  antibiotic  cream — 
brought  in  privately  by  a  surgeon — ^whlch 
was  saved  for  "chUdren  who  had  a  chance 
of  recovery."  In  Sancta  Maria  Orphanage,  I 
frequently  became  involved  In  trying,  with 
a  small  amount  of  soap  and  a  Jar  of  Nox- 
zema,  to  alleviate  the  festering  Infections 
that  grew  around  every  minor  bite  and  cut. 

In  the  nearby  Medical  Hospital,  there  are 
frequent  shortages  of  antibiotics,  digitalis 
and  other  equipment.  While  the  Surgical 
Hospital  makes  xise  of  outdated  blood  from 
military  hospitals,  most  Vietnamese  hospitals 
are  chronically  short  of  blood.  According  to 
another  medical  student,  Jeffrey  Mast,  a 
hospital  at  Quang  Ngal  (60  miles  south  of 
Da  Nang)  occasionally  "solved"  a  shortage 
of  Intravenous  fluids  by  sticking  a  tube  into 
a  coconut — a  common  practice  In  outlying 
areas  and,  reportedly,  among  the  Viet  Cong. 
The  Swiss  organization  Terre  des  Hommes, 
which  Is  attempting  to  provide  adequate 
medical  care  for  Vietnamese  children  (they 
were  responsible  for  transporting  Doan  Mlnh 
Luan  and  Tran  Thl  Thong  to  England,  and 
a  few  other  children  to  other  European  coun- 
tries) ,  Issued  a  report  last  spring  which  said 
In  part  that  in  Vietnam,  "hospitals  .  .  .  show 
the  frightening  spectacle  of  an  Immense  dis- 
tress. To  the  extent  that  one  finds  children 
burned  from  head  to  foot  who  are  treated 
only  with  vaseline,  because  of  lack  of  a) 
ointment  for  burns,  b)  cotton,  c)  gauze,  d) 
personnel.  In  places  with  the  atmosphere  of 
slaughter  houses  for  people,  where  files  cir- 
culate freely  on  children  who  have  been 
skinned  alive,  there  are  no  facilities  for 
hygiene,  no  fans,  and  no  air  condition- 
ing .  .  ." 

In  South  Vietnam,  approximately  100  hos- 
pitals provide  approximately  25,000  beds  to 
serve  the  ever  growing  needs  of  the  civilian 
population.  Bed  occupancy  by  two  or  three 
patients  is  not  uncommon  (two  to  a  bed  is 
the  rule  at  Da  Nang).  I  can  testify  per- 
sonally to  the  accuracy  of  Manchester 
Guardian  writer  Martha  Gellhorn's  descrip- 
tion of  the  typical  conditions  at  Qui  Nhon. 
"In  some  wards  the  wounded  also  lie  In 
stretchers  on  the  floor  and  outside  the  oper- 
ating room,  and  In  the  recovery  room  the 
floor  is  covered  with  them.  Everything 
smells  of  dirt,  the  mattresses  and  pillows  are 
old  and  stained;  there  are  no  sheets,  of 
course,  no  hospital  pajamas  or  gowns,  no 
towels,  no  soap,  nothing  to  eat  on  or  drink 
from-" 

Searle  Spangler.  of  Terre  Des  Hommes,  says 
that  there  are  only  about  250  Vietnamese 
doctors  avaUable  to  treat  all  the  civilians  In 
South  Vietnam.  My  own  information  is  that 
there  are  even  fewer;  Howard  Rusk  of  the 
New  York  Times  gave  a  figure  of  200  in  Sep- 
tember, and  I  have  been  told  that  there  are 
now  about  160.  Obvioiisly  the  difference 
hardly  matters  when  at  least  flve  times  that 
many  children  die  every  week.  Dr.  Ba  Kha, 
former  Minister  of  Health,  told  me  that  there 
are  about  nine  nurses,  practical  and  other- 
wise, and  about  five  mldwlves  for  every 
100,000  persons.  He  also  told  me  that  his 
ministry,  charged  with  administering  the 
entire  public  health  program  for  South 
Vietnam.  Is  allocated  an  unbelievable  two 
per  cent  of  the  national  budget. 

There  are.  of  course,  American  and  "free 
world"  medical  teams  at  work,  and  USAID 
Is  increasingly  supplying  the  surgical  hos- 
pitals (a  new  X-ray  machine  has  been  In- 
stalled at  Da  Nang,  which  AID  hopes  to  turn 


Into  a  model  training  hospital),  but  while  ) 
their  contribution  Is  vital  and  welcome.  It 
Is  like  a  drop  In  the  ocean  of  civilian  pain 
and  misery.  IV)  speak  of  any  of  this  as  medi- 
cal care  for  the  thousands  of  children  seared 
by  napalm  and  phoq;>horus  is  ridiculous: 
there  is  simply  no  time,  nor  are  there  facili- 
ties, for  the  months  and  possibly  years  of 
careful  restorative  surgery  that  such  Injuries 
require.  Bum  patients  receive  quick  first  aid 
treatment  and  are  turned  out  to  make  room 
for  other  emergency  cases. 

Although  of  course  no  one  can  talk  about 
It  openly,  there  are  known  to  be  cases  In 
which  peiln  is  so  great,  and  oondlticm  so 
hopeless,  that  the  treatment  consists  of  a 
merciful  overdose.  In  an  alarmingly  large 
number  of  other  cases,  amputations — which 
can  be  performed  relatively  quickly — take 
the  place  of  more  complex  or  protracted 
treatment  so  that  more  patients  can  be 
reached  In  the  fantastic  rush  that  is  taking 
place  in  every  hospital.  Any  visitor  to  a 
hospital,  or  orphanage,  a  refugee  camp,  can 
plainly  see  the  evidence  of  this  reliance  on 
amputation  as  a  surgical  shortcut.  Dr.  HaU 
has  reported  that  hospitals  allow  terminal 
cases  to  be  taken  away  by  their  families  to 
die  elsewhere,  so  that  room  can  be  made  for 
more  patients. 

Then  there  are  politics.  A  leading  doctor 
and  administrator  in  the  I  Corps  area  has 
found  It  difficult  to  get  supplies  for  his  hos- 
pital because  he  is  siispected  in  Saigon  of 
having  been  sympathetic  to  the  Buddhist 
movement.  In  Hue,  a  1500-bed  hospital 
shockingly  Is  allowed  to  operate  under  ca- 
pacity because  some  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents at  the  associated  medical  school  ex- 
pressed similar  sympathies;  ai^arently  in 
punishment,  the  school  and  hospital  receive 
absolutely  no  medical  supplies  from  Saigon; 
only  aid  from  the  West  German  government 
keeps  it  operating  at  all.  The  dean  of  the 
medical  school  and  some  of  his  students  were 
arrested  last  summer;  a  shipment  of  micro- 
scopes donated  by  West  Germany  was  heavily 
taxed  by  Saigon.    The  harassment  goes  on. 

At  the  present  time,  two  groups  are  trying 
to  do  something  about  the  horror  of  burned 
and  maimed  Vietnamese  children.  They  are 
the  Swiss-based  International  group,  Terre 
des  Hommes,  a  nonpolltlcal  humanitarian 
organization  founded  in  1960  to  aid  child 
victims  of  war;  and  a  newly-formed  Ameri- 
can association  with  nationwide  representa- 
tion called  the  Committee  of  Responsibility. 
Their  approaches  are  somewhat  different,  but 
they  are  cooperating  with  each  other  wher- 
ever It  seems  helpful. 

In  the  autxmm  of  1966,  Terre  des  Hommes 
arranged  for  about  400  hospital  beds  in 
Europe — like  the  two  in  England  paid  for  by 
Lady  Salnsbury — and  for  surgeons  to  donate 
their  services.  They  contacted  North  Viet- 
nam, the  NLF  representative  in  Algiers  and 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam.  The  first 
two  turned  down  the  offer,  but  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  seemed  willing  to 
cooperate.  Air  fare  from  Saigon  to  Europe 
Is  about  $1S(X),  so  Terre  des  Hommes  asked 
for  help  from  the  United  States  government. 
American  soldiers  In  Vietnam  who  acci- 
dentally suffer  serious  bum  Injuries  from 
napalm  are  rushed  aboard  special  hospital 
planes — equipped  to  give  Immediate  first  aid 
treatment — and  flown  directly  to  Brook  Army 
Hospital  in  Texas,  one  of  the  world's  leading 
centers  for  burn  treatment  and  for  the  ex- 
tensive plastic  surgery  that  must  follow. 
Burnt  Vietnamese  children  must  fare  for 
themselves. 

It  was  the  use  of  such  special  hospital  air- 
craft that  Terre  des  Hommes  was  hoping  for, 
though  any  air  transportation  would  have 
been  welcome.  Although  American  authori- 
ties in  Saigon  at  first  seemed  enthusiastic, 
the  decision  was  referred  to  the  White  House. 
In  January  1966,  Chester  L.  Cooper — now  In 
the  State  Department  "working,"  he  says,  "on 
peace" — vrrote  on  White  House  stationery  to 
Issue  a  resoimdlng  NO. 
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".  .  .  the  moot  effective  way  of  extending 
aulBtance  [Cooper  wrote)  Is  on  the  scene  In 
South  Vietnam  where  children  and  others 
can  be  treated  near  their  families  and  In 
familiar  surroundings.  .  .  .  U.S.  aircraft  are 
definitely  not  available  for  this  purpose." 

Terre  des  Hommea  wrote  back  to  Cooper  to 
argue  the  absurdity  of  the  American  posi- 
tion— there  are,  of  course,  no  "familiar  sur- 
roundings" in  napalm-torn-  Vietnam,  thou- 
sands of  the  children  are  displaced  orphans, 
and  In  any  case  there  are  no  medical  faclU- 
tlea  for  the  long  and  difficult  rehabilitation 
of  burned  children.  In  November  of  this 
year,  asked  directly  about  the  request, 
Cooper  said: 

"A  doctor  In  Switzerland,  of  apparently 
good  Intentions  but  somewhat  fuzzy  Judg- 
ment, wanted  planes  to  take  these  Innocent 
Vietnamese  kids  to  Switzerland  for  treat- 
ment. [Edmond  Kaiser,  founder  of  Terre 
des  Hommes,  is  not  a  doctor.]  .  . .  The  prob- 
lem, basically.  Is  that  Terre  des  Hommes — 
and  the  chap  Involved,  I  want  to  emphasize, 
is  a  well  meaning  man — ^when  we  looked  into 
It — and  I  worry  Just  as  much  about  the  In- 
jured Uds  as  the  next  fellow,  maybe  more 
so — ^what  they  want  to  do,  they  want  to  be 
taking  these  frightened  little  kids  halfway 
across  the  world  and  dump  them  there  in  a 
strange,  alien  society  .  .  . 

"However  much  better  a  Swiss  home  or  hos- 
pital might  be,  it  cannot  compensate  for 
having  their  own  families  around  them  in 
familiar  surroundings  in  their  own  country. 
Experienced  social  workers  and  hospital 
workers  have  described  what  happens  when 
you  take  a  child  suddenly  out  of  his  environ- 
ment: culture  shock  and  traimia.  .  .  ." 

Either  Cooper  Is  grotesquely  misinformed 
about  medical  facilities  and  family  coherence 
in  South  Vietnam,  or  he  would  genuinely 
rather  keep  these  horribly  maimed  children 
In  the  bosom  of  frequently  nonexistent  fam- 
""Hies,  in  the  "familiar  surroundings"  of  dirty 
fly-ridden  hospitals  oe  Jammed  refuge 
camps  or  burned-out  villages,  rather  than 
subject  them  to  the  cultiue  shock  and 
trauma  of  clean  hospital  beds,  relief  from 
pain,  and  a  chance  for  the  kind  of  surgery 
that  will  give  a  Tran  Thi  Thong  back  her 
eyelids  and  enable  a  Doan  Minh  Luan  to 
close  his  mouth. 

In  any  case,  while  the  argument  was  going 
on,  Terre  des  Hommes  turned  to  commercial 
airlines  and  asked  them  to  donate  whatever 
en^y  space  they  might  have  on  flights  from 
Saigon  to  Europe;  they  refused,  possibly  feel- 
ing that  the  e^>^ence  might  be  psychologi- 
cally dllBeult  for  their  other  passengers. 
Finally,  in  Blay,  Terre  dee  Hommes  brought 
33  children  (including  Luan  and  Tbong)  out 
of  Vietnam  at  its  own  expense;  they  wwe 
both  sick  and  wounded,  and  eight  were  bum 
vlctlnu.  The  tiny  victims  were  brought  out 
by  arrangement  with  Dr.  Ba  Kha,  the  Saigon 
Minister  of  Health;  when  I  visited  Saigon,  the 
doctor  was  extremely  cooperative  and  seemed 
eager  to  Implement  any  program  that  could 
benefit  even  a  few  of  the  people  who,  he 
acknowledged,  are  suffering  terribly. 

In  September,  Terre  des  Hommes  arranged 
for  another  26  children  to  be  flown  to  Eu- 
rope, and  one  of  their  representatives  in 
South  Vietnam  chose  the  children.  But 
when  the  planeload  arrived  in  Geneva,  the 
people  waiting  received  a  terrible  shock.  It 
contained  no  war- wounded  children  at  all. 
All  20  were  polio,  cardiac  and  cerebral  spas- 
tic victims,  chronically  ill  children.  Dr.  Paul 
Lowlnger  of  Wayne  State  University's  medi- 
cal school  was  on  hand  when  Terre  des 
Hommes  ofllclals  learned  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  described  them  to  me  as  "dis- 
appointed and  frustrated"  over  the  viola- 
tion  of  the  terms   of   the   agreement. 

So  far,  no  one  has  been  able  to  determine 
what  happened  to  the  burned  and  other  war« 
wounded  children  who  were  chosen  by  Terre 
des  Hommes  but  somehow  dldnt  arrive  on 
the  plane  in  Geneva.  They  have,  seemingly, 
disappeared — or  died.  I  have  letters  in  my 
possession  Indicating  that  physicians  who 


have  been  to  Vietnam  since  my  return  fear 
that  woimded  and  burned  children  are  be- 
ing hidden  or  kept  out  of  sight  of  visiting 
doctors. 

In  the  meantime.  Dr.  6a  Kha  had  been 
replaced,  apparently  for  his  actions  In  at- 
tempting to  get  the  burned  children  out  of 
the  country,  and  his  successor  has  demon- 
strated much  less  concern  for  the  Terre  des 
Hommes  project.  Most  ofBcials  of  the  Swiss 
organization  are  convinced,  though  they  can- 
not of  course  say  so  publicly,  that  the  firing 
of  Ba  Kha  and  the  substitution  of  the  chil- 
dren was  directly  related  to  the  fact  that 
in  England  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  group  of  ohlldren  had  caused 
a  tremendous  stir  about  the  cruel  effect  of 
the  bombing.  The  arrival  of  Luan  and 
Thong  in  Great  Britain  stimulated  a  large, 
spontaneoiis  flow  of  gifts  and  contributions — 
and  not  a  small  amount  of  Indignation  about 
their  condition. 

Incidentally,  Canadian  reporter  Jane  Arm- 
strong, who  visited  the  Susser  hospital  where 
the  two  children  are  being  treated,  wrote 
that  "the  hospital  staff  have  been  astonished 
by  their  happy  dispositions,"  and  notes  that 
"no  one  can  say  what  will  happen  to  Luan," 
who  has  no  known  relatives.  The  culture 
shock  and  unfamiliar  surroundings  don't 
seem  to  be  bothering  the  children. 

In  any  case,  Searle  Sjpangler,  Terre  des 
Hommes  representative  in  New  York,  seems 
firmly  to  believe  in  "spyllke  hanky  panky" 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  government,  in- 
cluding the  secreting  of  badly  injured  chil- 
dren in  order  to  play  down  the  problem.  He 
also  said  that  "some  of  our  Vietnamese  work- 
ers have  been  mistreated,  and  we  have  reason 
to  fear  for  them."  On  the  adequacy  of  med- 
ical care  in  Vietnam,  Spangler  notes  that 
Terre  des  Hommes  operates  the  only  chil- 
dren's hospital  in  the  country — 600  patients 
for  220  beds,  with  many  of  the  children  lying 
on  newspapers — and  that  in  other  hospitals, 
some  newspapers  and  wrapping  paper  are 
commonly  used  as  dressing  for  burns,  being 
the  only  material  available. 

The  American  group,  the  Committee  of  Re- 
sponsibility, has  only  re«ently  been  formed. 
Its  concern  is  speciflcally  with  children 
burned  by  American  aapalm  and  white 
phosphorus. 

Its  national  coordinator  and  moving  spirit, 
Helen  Prumln,  a  ho\isewife  from  Scarsdale, 
New  York,  became  interested  in  the  problem 
last  spring  when  she  encountered  some  Terre 
des  Hommes  material.  Later,  in  Lausanne, 
she  met  Kaiser  and  learned  more  about  the 
problem.  She  became  convinced  that  Ameri- 
cans have  a  special  respooislblllty  toward  the 
burned  children  of  Vietnam. 

"Napalm  is  an  American  product,"  Mrs. 
Prumln  says.  "The  tragedy  that  is  befalling 
children  in  Vietnam  is  all  the  more  our  re- 
sponsibility where  children  burned  by  na- 
palm are  concerned;  only  the  United  States 
Is  using  this  weapon,  aad  it  is  fitting  that 
we  should  provide  the  care  for  the  mutilated 
children." 

The  Committee  backs  up  its  position  by 
citing  such  sources  as  a  story  in  Chemical 
and  Engineering  News,  last  March,  about  a 
government  contract  for  100  million  pounds 
of  Napalm  B,  an  "improved"  product.  The 
older  forms  of  napalm,  the  article  goes  on  to 
say.  left  "much  to  be  desired,  particularly  in 
adhesion." 

This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  ability  of  the 
hateful  substance  to  cUng  to  the  flesh  of 
the  hamlet  dwellers  on  whom  It  Is  usually 
dropped,  insuring  a  near  perfect  Job  of  hu- 
man destruction  after  prolonged  agony.  It 
is  becavise  American  tax  dollars  are  behind 
every  phase  of  the  process,  from  manufactiire 
to  delivery  and  use,  that  the  citizens  of  the 
Committee  of  Responsibility  (who  include 
prominent  doctors  throughout  the  country) 
feel  that  American  dollars  might  best  be 
spent  in  relieving  the  suffering  they  buy. 

The  Committee  hopes  at  flrst  to  bring  100 
napalmed  children  to  America  for  extensive 


treatment.  Hospital  beds  are  being  arranged, 
300  physicians  are  ready  to  donate  their  serv- 
ices, homes  have  been  found.  But  the  cost 
for  treating  each  child  is  still  between  $15,000 
and  $20,000,  not  including  transportation 
from  Vietnam  to  the  United  States. 

The  fantasy  of  the  position  that  "ade- 
quate" care  can  be  provided  within  South 
Vietnam  and  that  "cultxire  shock"  might  re- 
svUt  from  displacing  a  child,  was  pointed  up 
in  a  report  prepared  for  the  Committee  by 
Dr.  Robert  Goldwyn,  a  noted  Boston  plastic 
surgeon.    He  said  In  part: 

"The  children  of  Vietnam  are  the  hardest 
struck  by  malnutrition,  by  Infectious  disease, 
and  by  the  Impact  of  terror  and  social  chaos. 
They  begin  with  the  disadvantages  Implicit 
in  a  colonial  society  after  nearly  25  years  of 
continuing  war,  economic  backwardness,  in- 
adequate food  and  medical  facilities.  Par- 
ticularly helpless  under  such  conditions  is 
the  burned  child  .  .  . 

"A  burn  is  especially  critical  in  a  child 
because  the  area  of  destruction  relative  to 
total  body  surface  is  proportionately  greater 
than  that  of  an  adult.  And  In  the  present 
real  world  of  Vietnam,  his  nutritional  status 
and  resistance  to  infection  Is  lower  than  that 
of  an  adult. 

"The  acute  phase  of  burn  demands  Immedi- 
ate and  complex  attention  Involving  physl- 
cians,  nurses,  dressings.  Intravenous  foods, 
plasma,  often  blood,  antibiotics,  and  after 
the  first  week,  wound  debridement  and  skin 
grafting.  Unless  evacuation  is  simple  and 
immediate  and  well-supervised,  these  early 
bums  are  best  treated  at  or  near  the  scene 
of  injury. 

".  .  .  However,  the  child  who  has  survived 
the  initial  stages  of  a  burn  would  be  a  highly 
suitable  candidate  for  treatment  elsewhere. 
Since  most  of  the  burns  are  the  result  of 
napalm  or  white  phosphorus,  they  are  deep, 
and  subsequent  deformities  and  contractures 
are  usual.  These  deformities,  which  interfere 
with  function  and  offer  extreme  psychologi- 
cal obstacles  for  social  readjustment,  can  be 
relieved  by  well-known  and  standardized 
plastic  surgical  procedures.  These  operations 
can  Ideally  be  done  In  a  country  such  as  the 
United  States  where  facilities  are  adequate 
and  where  the  environment  Is  conducive  to 
total  rehabilitation. 

"The  child  would  not  have  to  lie  in  a  bed 
with  two  or  three  others;  he  would  not  be 
exposed  to  parasitic  Infestation  or  sepsis  or 
diarrhea  or  epidemics  which  are  now  pre- 
valent in  most  of  the  Vietnamese  civilian 
hospitals.  He  would  be  out  of  a  war-torn 
country  and  could  heal  his  psychological 
woiinds  as  well. 

".  .  .  While  one  is  Instinctively  reluctant 
to  think  of  taking  a  child  away  from  familiar 
surroundings,  family  and  friends,  for  medi- 
cal treatment  and  rehabilitation,  these 
phrases  are  empty  in  the  present  context;  we 
are  talking  of  children  whose  homes  are  de- 
stroyed, who  may  be  orphaned,  whose  "fa- 
miliar suroundlngs"  are  the  hell  of  disease, 
famine  and  fiame  attendant  on  modern  war- 
fare. .  .  .  Further,  the  choice  is  not  between 
care  at  home  and  better  care  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  realistic  terms,  between  token 
care  or  often,  no  care  at  all,  and  adequate 
care." 

To  Dr.  Goldwyn's  analysis  can  be  added 
that  of  Dr.  Richard  Stark,  past  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Plastic  and  Recon- 
structive Surgery,  who  agreed  in  a  speech  on 
October  3  that  plastic  surgical  facilities  in 
Vietnam  are  "presently  inadequate." 

There  is,  of  course,  an  official  United  States 
position  on  the  use  of  napalm  In  Vietnam. 
The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  set  it  forth 
on  September  1,  1966,  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy: 

"Napalm  is  used  against  selected  targets, 
such  as  caves  and  reinforced  supply  areas. 
Casualties  in  attacks  against  targets  of  this 
type  are  predominantly  persons  Involved  in 
Communist  military  operations." 
I  am  compelled  to  wonder  what  military 
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functions  were  being  performed  by  the  thou- 
sands of  Infants  and  small  children,  many 
of  whom  I  saw  sharing  hospital  beds  in  Viet- 
nam, and  a  few  of  whom  appear  in  photo- 
graphs accompanying  this  article. 

In  the  brutal  Inventory  of  maimed  and 
killed  South  Vietnamese  children  one  must 
also  Include  those  who  are  the  helpless  vic- 
tims of  American  defoliants  and  gases.  The 
defoUants  used  to  deprive  the  Viet  Cong  of 
brush  and  trees  that  might  afford  cover  are 
often  the  common  weedkillers  2,4-D  and 
2,4,5-T.  Yet  the  pilots  spraying  from  the 
air  cannot  see  if  women  and  children  are 
biding  In  the  affected  foliage.  These  chemi- 
cals "can  be  toxic  If  used  in  excessive 
amounts,"  says  John  Edsall,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Biology  at  Harvard. 

The  n.S.  has  admitted  it  Is  using  "non- 
toxic" gas  In  Vietnam.  The  weapxin  is  a 
"humane"  one,  says  the  government,  be- 
cause it  creates  only  temporary  nausea  and 
diarrhea  in  adult  victims.  Yet  a  New  York 
Times  editorial  on  March  24,  1965  noted  that 
these  gases  "can  be  fatal  to  the  very  young, 
the  very  old,  and  those  ill  with  heart  and 
lung  ailments.  ...  No  other  country  has 
employed  such  a  weapon  in  recent  warfare." 
A  letter  to  the  Times  several  days  later  from 
Dr.  David  Hlldlng  of  the  Yale  Medical  School 
backed  up  this  point:  "The  weakest,  young 
and  old,  will  be  the  ones  unable  to  with- 
stand the  shock  of  this  supposedly  humane 
weapon.  They  will  writhe  in  horrible  cramps 
until  their  babies'  strength  is  unequal  to  the 
stress  and  they  turn  blue  and  black  and 
die  .  .  ."  Once  again,  the  children  of  Viet- 
nam are  the  losers. 

About  eight  per  cent  of  Vietnam's  popula- 
tion live  In  refugee  shelters  or  camps;  about 
three  quarters  of  the  shelter  population,  or 
over  760,000  persons,  are  children  under  16. 
In  shelters  like  that  of  Qui  Nhon,  which  I 
visited,  there  is  unimaginable  squalor  and 
close  confinement.  There  were  23,000  in 
that  camp  when  I  was  there,  and  I  have  been 
told  that  the  figure  has  since  tripled. 

Father  So,  unquestioned  leader  of  these 
thousands  of  refugees  in  Qui  Nhon  and  in 
the  rest  of  Blnh  Dinh  province,  works  for 
20  hours  a  day  to  provide  what  reUef  he  can, 
particularly  for  the  orphaned  children. 
These  usually  live  in  a  hovel-like  appendage 
to  the  main  camp,  frequently  vrithout  beds. 
Food  and  clothing  are  scarce. 

As  So's  guest,  I  attended  with  him  a  meet- 
ing with  Dr.  Que,  the  South  Vietnamese 
High  Commissioner  of  Refugees,  and  with 
the  USAID  Regional  and  Provincial  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Coordinator  of  Refugees. 
So  reminded  the  AID  officials  of  their  promise 
to  supply  badly  needed  food;  the  province 
representative  replied  that  600  pounds  of 
bulgar  had  been  given  to  the  district  chief 
with  instructions  that  it  was  to  be  delivered 
to  So  for  distribution  in  the  camp. 

So  said  nothing  In  reply.  Later,  he 
laughed  softly  and  said  to  me  that  neither  be 
nor  the  children  would  ever  see  that  bulgar. 
The  district  chief  had 'more  lucrative  con- 
nections. 

The  shelter  child  receives  little  if  any 
education.  Crossed  strands  of  barbed  wire 
form  the  perimeter  of  his  living  world. 
There  are  no  sanitary  facilities — those  In 
camps  near  a  river  are  lucky.  Even  shelters 
with  cement  fioors  have  no  privies  for  as 
many  as  160  families.  Plague  and  cholera 
increasingly  threaten  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren (and  oi  course  the  adults,  though  to  a 
lesser  degree),  and  I  noticed  an  amazing 
amount  of  body  infection  on  the  youngsters, 
ranging  from  minor  to  extremely  serious  in 
nature.  Their  level  of  resistance  is  quite 
low,  and  the  filth,  combined  with  the  absence 
of  hygienic  knowledge,  is  so  universal  that 
mosquito  and  ant  bites  quickly  become  in- 
fected. There  Is  not  usually  medical  help 
for  the  children  of  these  camps.  Tuber- 
culosis and  typhoid  are  evident,  with  pe- 
riodic local  epidemics;  about  one  percent  of 


all  Vietnamese  children  will  have  TB  before 
reaching  the  age  of  20. 

Many  of  the  shelter  children  show  traces 
of  the  war.  I  particularly  remember  a  tiny 
girl  whose  arm  bad  been  amputated  Just 
below  the  elbow,  and  who  followed  me  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  children  also  dis- 
play a  reaching  out,  not  in  a  happy  but  in  a 
sort  of  mournful  way.  The  shy  ones  fre- 
quently huddle  together  against  the  side  of 
a  hut  and  one  can  always  feel  their  eyes 
upon  him  as  he  moves  about.  No  one  ever 
Intended  for  them  to  live  like  this — but 
there  they  are.  One  small  child  provided  for 
me  their  symbol.  He  sat  on  the  ground, 
away  from,  the  others.  He  wais  in  that  posi- 
tion when  I  entered  and  still  there  several 
hours  later  when  I  left.  When  I  approached, 
he  nervously  fingered  the  sand  and  looked 
away,  only  Anally  to  confront  me  as  I  knelt 
in  front  of  him.  Soon  I  left  and  he  re- 
mained as  before — alone. 

Another  10,000  children — probably  more  by 
now — live  in  the  77  orphanages  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  lived  for  a  time  in  Sancta  Maria 
orphanage  (In  an  area  officially  described  as 
Influenced  by  Viet  Cong,  and  off  limits  to 
American  military  personnel).  I  arrived 
there  during  a  rest  hour,  to  flnd  the  children 
in  a  second  floor  dormitory,  two  to  a  bed, 
others  stretched  out  on  the  floor.  Their 
clothing  consisted  of  only  the  barest  neces- 
sities, though  Sancta  Maria  was  better  off 
than  other  institutions  I  visited. 

Here,  too,  food  was  scarce  and  there  was  a 
shortage  or  a  complete  absence  of  basic  sup- 
plies such  as  soap,  gauze,  towels  and  linen. 
I  devoted  some  evenings  to  teaching  elemen- 
tary English  vocabulary,  and  I  was  impressed 
by  the  amount  of  motivation  displayed  by 
some  of  these  children  despite  the  horrors 
that  frequently  characterized  their  past — 
and  present.  Their  solemnity  was  very  real, 
however,  as  was  their  seeming  general  in- 
ability to  play  group  games. 

In  most  orphanages,  as  in  the  refugee 
shelters,  there  is  no  schooling  at  all,  but  de- 
spite this  and  the  shortages  of  food  and  other 
supplies  there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  Viet- 
nam for  parents  to  turn  children  over  to  the 
camps  or  to  abandon  them.  Mme.  LaMer, 
UNICEF  representative  to  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare,  expressed  alarm  over  this 
tendency  while  I  was  in  Vietnam;  it  seems  to 
be  one  more  example  of  the  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  family  structure  because  of  the  war. 
Officials  told  me  that  infant  abandonment 
has  become  so  conunon  that  many  hospitals 
are  now  also  struggling  to  provide  facilities 
for  orphan  care. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  forgotten  legion  of 
Vietnamese  children  in  the  cities  and  pro- 
vincial towns — clinging  together  desperately 
in  small  packs,  trying  to  survive.  Usually 
they  have  at  best  threadbare  clothing,  and 
sometimes  they  are  naked;  they  go  unwashed 
for  months — perhaps  forever;  almost  none 
have  shoes.  They  live  and  sleep  on  the  filthy 
streets,  in  doorways  and  alcoves.  Despite  the 
gradual  process  of  animaltzatlon,  in  their 
striving  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  dignity, 
they  are  beautiful. 

On  a  few  occasions  I  took  an  Interpreter 
into  the  streets  with  me  and  spent  hours 
sifting  histories  (often,  feeling  that  my  pres- 
ence might  inhibit  the  rest>onse,  I  stayed 
away  and  let  the  Vietnamese  carry  out  the 
interview) . 

Some  had  come  to  the  cities  with  their 
mothers,  who  turned  to  prostitution  and 
forced  the  children  into  the  streets.  Others, 
abandoned  in  hospitals  or  orphanages  or 
placed  there  while  ill,  had  merely  run  away. 
Still  others  had  struggled  in  on  their  own 
from  beleaguered  hamlets  and  villages.  Once 
on  the  streets,  their  activities  range  from  cab 
flagging,  newspaper  peddling  and  shoe 
shining  to  begging,  selling  their  sisters  and 
soliciting  for  their  mothers.  I  saw  five-  and 
six-year-old  boys  trying  to  sell  their  sisters 


to  QI's;  in  one  case  the  girl  could  not  have 
been  more  than  11  years  old. 

With  misery  comes  despair,  and  one  of  Its 
most  shocking  forms  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Lawson  Mooney,  the  competent  and 
dedicated  director  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Services  program  in  Vietnam.  Mooney  said 
he  had  noticed,  between  the  autumn  of  1965 
and  the  spring  of  1966,  a  fantastic  increase 
in  the  rate  of  adolescent  suicide. 

I  began  to  check  the  newspapers  every 
day — and  Indeed,  there  was  usually  one,  fre- 
quently more  than  one  suicide  reported 
among  the  city's  children.  In  several  cases, 
group  suicides  were  reported:  a  band  of 
young  people,  unable  to  face  the  bleakness 
and  misery  of  their  existence,  will  congre- 
gate by  agreement  with  a  supply  of  the  rat 
poison  readily  available  in  Vietnam,  divide 
it,  take  it,  and  die. 

"Many  of  these  suicides,"  Lt.  Col.  Nguyen 
Van  Luan,  Saigon  Director  of  Police,  told 
Eric  Pace  of  the  New  York  Times,  "are  young 
people  whose  psychology  has  been  deformed, 
somehow,  by  the  war."  Van  Luan  went  on  to 
say  that  in  the  Salgon-Cholon  area  alone, 
544  people  attempted  suicide  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  1966 — many  of  them,  of 
course,  successfully.  In  that  one  section  of 
the  country — with  about  18  per  cent  of  the 
total  population — that  is  an  average  of  78  a 
month.  Last  year,  Luan  noted,  the  monthly 
average  had  been  about  53,  so  the  Increase 
was  about  60  per  cent.  "You  must  remem- 
ber," Luan  went  on,  "that  these  are  young 
people  who  have  never  known  peace.  They 
were  more  or  less  bom  under  bombs." 

These  are  the  "familiar  surroimdingB"  away 
from  which  American  policy  will  not  trans- 
port the  horribly  bumed  children  of  Viet- 
nam, the  "frightened  little  kids"  of  whom 
White  Ho\ise  aide  Chester  Cooper  says  that 
humanitarians  want  to  take  "halfway  around 
the  world  and  dump  them  there  in  a  strange, 
alien  society."  One  must  agree  with  his  fur- 
ther comment  that  "it  is  a  very  ghastly 
thing."  Clearly,  the  destruction  of  a  beauti- 
ful setting  is  exceeded  only  by  the  atrocity 
that  we  dally  perpetuate  upon  those  who 
carry  within  them  the  seeds  of  their  cul- 
ture's survival.  In  doing  this  to  them  we 
have  denied  aax  own  humanity,  and  de- 
scended more  deeply  than  ever  before  as  a 
nation,  into  the  depths  of  barbarism. 

It  is  a  ghastly  situation.  And  triply  com- 
pounded is  the  ghastliness  of  napalm  and 
phosphorus.  Surely,  if-  ever  a  group  of  chil- 
dren in  the  history  of  man,  anjrwhere  In  the 
world,  had  a  moral  claim  for  their  childhood, 
here  they  are.  Every  sickening,  frightening 
scar  is  a  silent  cry  to  Americans  to  begin  to 
restore  that  childhood  for  those  whom  we  are 
compelled  to  call  our  own  because  of  what 
has  been  done  in  our  name. 

Note.— Winiam  F.  Pepper  ia  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
in  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Mercy  College  in  Dobbs  Ferry.  New 
York  and  Director  of  that  college's  Children's 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  and  Research. 
On  leave  of  absence  last  spring,  he  spent  six 
weeks  in  South  Vietnam  as  an  accredited 
loumalist. 


GRATIFYING  DECISION  OP  CHILE 
TO  FORGO  PROGRAM  LOAN  AS- 
SISTANCE FEIOM  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
extremely  gratifying  to  note  that  Chile, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  President 
Eduardo  Frei,  has  concluded  that  it  is 
in  its  own  best  interests  to  bring  to  an 
end  its  dependence  on  program  loan  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States.  Gen- 
eral development  program  assistance 
from  the  United  States  to  Chile  over  the 
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past  2  years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  $80 
mlUion  annuaUy.  and  has  been  used  to 
finance  essential  Imports  and  help  meet 
public  investment  requirements. 

The  Agency  for  mtemational  Develop- 
ment embarked  on  the  course  of  extend- 
ing program  loans  to  Chile  in  1963  with 
an  initial  outlay  of  $35  mllUon.  Prior  to 
1963,  loans  to  Chile  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  specific  economic  development 
projects  and  loan  funds  were  disbursed 
only  in  such  amoimts  as  were  justified 
by  the  progress  of  the  projects.  How- 
ever, Chilean  difficulties  in  planning  and 
implementing  specific  projects  caused 
long  delays  in  the  release  of  the  dollars 
and  diluted  the  impact  of  U.S.  assistance 
on  the  Chilean  economy. 

In  an  effort  to  procure  a  more  timely 
and  adequate  flow  of  foreign  exchange 
for  essential  imports,  the  program  loan 
system  was  devised.  Under  a  program 
loan,  the  borrower  agrees  to  undertake 
certain  economic  policies  and  practices. 
Portions  of  the  loan  are  released  period- 
IciJly  following  a  review  by  AID  of  the 
country's  performance  on  its  commit- 
ments. AID  asstmied  that  program  lend- 
ing would  promote  two  basic  objectives: 
first,  it  would  provide  in  a  timely  manner 
the  additional  resources  to  facilitate  the 
country's  efforts  to  undertake  the  major 
structural  changes  required  for  dynamic 
development  such  as  tax  and  land  re- 
form, and  second,  it  would  bring  pressure 
on  the  recipient  country  to  undertake 
such  reform  measures,  by  making  the 
disbursement  of  the  loans  contingent  on 
progress  in  accomplishing  the  reforms. 

While  the  objectvies  of  program  loan 
as^tance  is  commendable,  a  detailed 
study  I  made  of  our  econMnic  assist- 
ance efforts  in  Chile,  entitled  "U.S. 
Foreign  Aid  in  Action:  A  Case  Study," 
which  was  released  in  June  1966.  showed 
that  the  effort  to  apply  program  loans 
and  to  achieve  the  stated  objectives  was 
beaet  with  difficulties.  These  difficulties 
are  summarized  in  the  following  excerpts 
from  my  report: 

Having  recognized  the  extenuating  clr- 
cumst&ncea  which  Impaired  Chile's  ability  to 
fulfill  the  commltmentB  attached  to  the  1965 
loan,  where  does  that  leave  the  strategy  of 
program  lending  based  upon  a  mix  of  meas- 
urable tests  and  overall  policy  performance? 
The  question  la  not  whether  reasonable  ex- 
cuses can  be  found  for  the  recipient's  fail- 
ures, but  whether  or  not  the  program  loan 
technique  of  the  "carrot"  (program  loan  dol- 
lars) and  "stick"  (self-help  measures  or  else) 
la  workable. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  latter- 
day  strategy  Is  that  It  sets  up  a  broad  frame- 
work of  what  U  expected  of  the  recipient  In 
the  way  of  self-help  measures,  whUe  the 
qtuuterly  review  process  forcea  attention  to 
critical  areas  which  might  otherwlae  go 
Ignored. 

But  shortctnnlngs  in  the  technique  far 
outweigh  these  advantages.  The  long  and 
diverse  list  of  commitments  assumed  by  the 
recipient  vitiates  the  "carrot  and  stick"  con- 
cept upon  which  program  lending  is  based. 
Since  it  is  unlikely  that  any  government 
could  perform  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
simultaneously  on  the  diverse  coounltments 
enumerated,  from  the  outset  both  recipient 
and  donor  know  that  something  leas  than 
perfect  performance  Is  anticipated.  But 
what?  How  Is  overall  performance  to  be 
evaluated,  and  by  whoee  yardstick?  Thus, 
both  participants  know  that  overall  perform- 
ance Is  subject  to  elastic  Interpretation,  but 


neither  knows  at  what  point  AID  would  be 
Justified  in  exercising  its  option  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  assistance.  This  ambiguity  under- 
mines the  credibility  of  the  implied  threat  of 
sanctions  for  unsatisfaotory  performance. 

Program  lending  also,  ironically,  provides 
the  recipient  nation  the  leverage  with  wlUch 
to  neutralize  AID'S  "stick."  Program  loans 
are  announced  with  g^eat  fanfare.  The  gen- 
eral public  In  the  host  nation,  of  course.  Is 
not  apprised  of  the  Uttte  detail  which  Unks 
disbursements  to  country  performance. 
(How  many  people  In  the  United  States,  for 
that  matter,  are  aware  of  such  Intricacies?) 
Imagine  the  uprocu-,  hostility,  and  friction 
that  could  be  generated  by  a  U.S.  decision  to 
apply  sanctions?  The  truth  about  the  fine 
print  would  never  catch  up  with  the  howls 
of  "imperialism"  and  "intervention."  At  the 
same  time,  aU  the  blame  for  the  coimtry's 
Ills  (caused  by  its  own  government's  mis- 
management which  led  to  the  sanctions) 
would  be  heaped  upon  "rich,  heartless" 
United  States.  In  short,  the  political  fiasco 
which  could  result  from  a  U.S.  decision  to 
terminate  aid  acts  as  an  effective  brake  upon 
the  United  States  taking  that  step.  This 
fact  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
shrewd  officials  in  the  recipient  nations. 

While  the  "stick"  is  a  paper  tiger,  the 
"carrot"  Is  a  dubious  incentive.  The  com- 
mitments undertaken  as  conditions  for  as- 
sistance cannot  be  carried  out  under  the  con- 
trolled conditions  of  a  scientiflc  laboratory. 
Many  factors  having  nofthing  to  do  with  the 
availability  of  U.S.  assistance  influence  the 
recipient's  performance.  Public  opinion,  the 
pressures  of  special  Interest  groups,  and  the 
composition  and  temper  of  the  Congress  are 
among  the  many  variables  with  which  the 
recipient  administratioa  must  cope. 

The  plain  fact  Is  th»t  the  desirable  eco- 
nomic measure  set  forth  as  conditions  for 
continued  U.S.  assistance  Involve  political 
determinations,  and  northing  in  our  experi- 
ence gives  us  superior  knowledge  of  the  best 
political  strategy  to  pursue  in  an  alien  en- 
vironment. Only  the  government  of  the  re- 
cipient nation  can  estimate  the  potential 
economic,  social,  and  political  benefits  or 
risks  from  its  own  domestic  actions.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  prospect  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance Is  a  very  minor  factor,  if  any,  in  a 
government's  decision  t©  meet  or  not  to  meet 
the  commitments  upon  which  program  loans 
are  conditioned. 

I  also  pointed  out  in  my  report  that 
program  loans  erode  Chile's  incentive  to 
undertake  the  necessary  steps  to  formu- 
late its  investment  program  on  a  rational 
basis.  Quick  access  to  funds  to  meet 
general  external  resource  requirements — 
via  program  loans— lessens  the  pressure 
upon  the  Chilean  Government  to  prepare 
sound  projects  meeting  development  loan 
criteria.  So  long  as  dollars  are  available 
through  the  program  loan  route,  the 
Chilean  Government  feels  no  urgency  to 
build  an  institutional  capability  for  de- 
veloping specific,  soundly  conceived  eco- 
nomic development  projects. 

My  report,  "U.S.  Aid  in  Action:  A  Case 
Study,"  received  intensive  study  by  top 
officials  of  the  Government  of  Chile. 
Subsequently,  the  Chileans  announced  a 
historic  change  in  their  economic  policy: 
In  a  major  policy  address  on  December 
21.  1966.  President  Frei  stated  that  his 
Government  would  no  longer  seek  pro- 
gram loan  sissistanoe  from  the  United 
States.    In  his  speech,  he  stated: 

A  problem  which  I  estimate  as  basic  had 
to  be  faced. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  country  to  organize 
Its  economic  life  on  two  bases  that  are  totally 
imcertaln  as  are  loaSs  and  the  price  of 
copper? 


As  President  of  Chile  thla  has  been  a  con- 
stant Etnd  deep  concern  of  mine.  I  aak :  what 
would  happen  if  at  a  given  moment  the  price 
of  copper  underwent  a  substantial  decrease? 
And  we  run  this  hazcurd  at  any  moment.  We 
would  not  be  able  then  to  continue  with 
many  of  the  projects  Initiated. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  at  a  given  moment, 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  we  are  luiable  to 
obtain  foreign  loans  for  general  financement 
of  our  programs  of  national  Investment, 
would  it  be  possible  then  to  maintain  our 
present  level  of  endeavor? 

After  serious  consideration  and  study  of 
the  problem  by  the  Oovemment  economic 
team,  we  concluded  that  it  Is  not  poesible 
with  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  the 
price  of  copper,  to  apply  at  the  same  time 
for  loans  for  general  government  Investments 
and  that  this  was  the  time  for  our  country 
to  become  independent — I  would  honestly 
say — to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  carry  out 
programs  through  its  own  efforts. 

I  am  certain  that  In  adopting  this  deci- 
sion I  am  interpreting  Chile.  I  believe  that 
such  determination  gives  us  moral  authority 
within  and  outside  of  the  country;  that  such 
a  step  will  have  an  extraordinary  impact  on 
all  international  circles  and  will  build  up  a 
climate  of  respect  and  I  dare  also  to  say— 
of  admiration  for  ow:  country. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  recognition  of 
the  undesirable  effects  of  the  program 
loan  concept,  which  resulted  in  our  at- 
tempt to  use  a  "carrot  and  stick"  ap- 
proach and  which  caused  us  to  utilize  the 
leverage  of  our  economic  assistance  to 
achieve  changes  in  the  internal  structure 
of  the  Chilean  economy,  has  been  too 
long  delayed. 

President  Frel's  decision  to  follow  a 
more  Independent  course  of  action  for 
his  coimtry  by  foregoing  any  more  pro- 
gram loan  assistance  is  bound  to  have 
the  long-term  effect  of  strengthening  the 
ties  between  his  country  and  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  in- 
clusion of  President  Prei's  December  21, 
1966  speech  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Translation  of  Text  of  Speech  Delivemd 

BY    CHmXAN    PRESmKNT    EDTTASDO    PEEI,    DE- 
CEMBER 21,  1966 

Since  I  was  made  President.  I  determined 
to  report  regularly  to  the  country  on  the 
purposes  and  goals  of  the  Government,  on 
the  way  It  la  achieving  Its  program  and  on 
the  central  facts  of  its  action. 

The  program  presented  to  the  country  la 
based  on  two  simple  and  fundamental  ideas. 
The  first  one  is  the  need  for  a  very  acceler- 
ated economic  development,  without  which 
Chilean  problems  have  no  solution;  and  the 
second  one  is  the  need  for  social  develop- 
ment, without  which  our  people  have  no 
destiny. 

PKODTTCTION,  OROtTNDWORK  FOR  OtTE  DESTINY 

If  we  do  not  increase  production,  If  we  do 
not  have  more  milk,  more  wheat,  more  po- 
tatoes, more  meat,  more  fruit,  any  control 
and  campaigns  we  may  start  in  order  to  reg- 
ulate prices  and  check  Inflation  will  be,  in 
the  long  run,  entirely  useless.  We  may  cor- 
rect aome  abuse  and  punish  severely — as  we 
have  done — hoarders  and  speculators,  but  if 
we  do  not  Increase  the  volume  of  production, 
that  Is,  the  food  supply,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  defeat  either  the  hoarder  or  the  specu- 
lator, and  our  people  will  not  be  well  fed 
despite  all  the  efforts  that  might  be  carried 
out  to  Import  agricultural  products. 

This  fact,  which  can  be  so  easily  appre- 
ciated in  agriculture.  Is  the  aame  In  all  eco- 
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nomlc  activities.  That  Is  why  economic  de- 
velopment Is  one  of  the  ftindamental  tasks. 
Besides  producing  what  Is  needed  by  the 
people,  it  also  means  new  jobs. 

This  goal  Is  sought  by  all  organized  na- 
tions In  the  world,  be  they  capitalistic,  social- 
ist or  of  any  other  tendency,  because  they 
understand  that  if  they  do  not  develop  their 
economies  or  make  use  of  their  national 
resources,  they  will  not  be  able  to  have  a 
sound  money,  they  will  be  able  to  provide 
neither  work  nor  welfare,  they  will  have  no 
economic  means  to  pay  better  wages  or 
finance  health,  housing,  education  and  other 
plans.  That  is  why  I  insist  that  our  first 
goal  is  economic  development. 

SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT,  A  FUNDAMENTAL  GOAL 

The  other  goal — equally  Important  la  ao- 
clal  development. 

Since  the  very  day  we  reached  the  Gov- 
ernment, doing  as  promised,  we  started  the 
educational  plan  which — once  passions  give 
way  to  thought — will  have  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  the  largest  plan  being  carried  out 
in  any  developing  country  in  the  world.  I  do 
not  want  to  supply  any  figures  now,  but  you 
do  know  that  in  two  years  we  have  done  more 
than  had  been  done  by  several  administra- 
tions altogether.  And  this  not  only  refers  to 
quantity,  which  is  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  and  young  people,  but  also 
to  quality,  through  the  reform  of  the  system. 
Two  days  ago  I  signed  the  decree  for  the  8th 
grade.  Historically,  we  are  the  first  country 
In  Latin  America  to  take  this  step,  which 
places  us  at  the  European  level.  This  year  we 
have  distributed  about  1  million  free  break- 
fasts and  400,000  lunch  rations;  and  30,000 
Bcholarships  and  loans.  In  terms  of  com- 
parative populations,  no  other  country  in 
the  world,  except  Japan,  has  done  anything 
like  this  in  such  a  short  period. 

In  housing,  we  are  not  doing  all  we  would 
like  to  do.  Yet,  In  the  course  of  these  two 
years,  87,000  permanent  houses  and  48,000 
emergency  houses  have  been  built,  which  also 
Is  out  of  proportion  with  the  past. 

We  have  carried  out  a  health  program 
which  has  decreased  infant  mortality;  which 
has  practically  doubled  the  amount  of  milk 
being  supplied  to  the  children  of  Chile; 
which  has  opened  hospitals,  suburban 
clinics;  which  has  substantially  increased  the 
number  of  free  medical  consultations. 
But  we  have  not  limited  ourselves  to  that. 
From  the  beginning  of  our  Oovemment, 
and  as  I  had  promised,  we  have  radically 
changed  the  situation  of  the  Chilean  cam- 
pesino,  placing  him  at  the  same  level  of  the 
industrial  sector.  And  whatever  the  attacks 
and  criticisms  there  may  be  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  will  have  to  be  recognized  that 
the  2  million  people  who  made  up  the  cam- 
pesino  population  have  more  than  doubled 
their  actual  Income  a^  compared  to  what 
they  had  before  this  Government  took  charge 
without  my  making  any  reference  to  the  in- 
crease in  family  allowances,  which  In  many 
cases  were  not  even  paid. 

This  Government,  accomplishing  what  it 
promised  the  country,  has  been  equalizing 
family  allowances  for  all  the  children  in 
Chile.  And  for  the  first  time  In  history. 
It  has  given  campeainos  the  full  freedom  to 
organize  unions  pushing  a  new  legislation 
for  farm  workers  which  will  soon  be  passed 
by  the  Congress. 

In  addition  to  Improving  our  labor  legis- 
lation and  sponsoring  the  formation  of  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  unions,  we  are 
promoting  the  organization  of  the  popular 
rank  and  file — a  fundamental  change  for 
Chile — so  as  to  give  our  people  social  repre- 
sentation. That  Is  why  we  are  so  palnfuUy 
grieved  that  a  political  Issue  la  being  made 
out  of  It  and  the  passage  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Associations  Law  and  the  creation  of 
the  Institute  of  Popular  Promotion  are  b«>lng 
liampered. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  A  PEOPLE 

I  could  point  out  thousands  of  examples 
showing  the  people's  deep  aspiration  to  be- 
come organized.  During  the  little  time  I 
have  been  In  the  Government  I  have  seen 
how  community  organizations  have  multi- 
plied; how  they  have  collaborated  in  emer- 
gency operations;  how  they  have  trans- 
formed life  in  entire  sections.  I  have  seen 
Innumerable  organizations  with  popular 
representation:  workers,  campesinos,  moth- 
ers' centers,  etc.,  working  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  officials  of  public  Institutions  in 
their  projects,  to  which  students  have  joined 
showing  a  noble  social  spirit. 

Often  ChUeans  forget  that  modest  com- 
munities have  built  1,800  kilometers  of 
roads  in  the  South,  supplying  their  work 
without  pay. 

Short  time  ago,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  the  Director  of  INDAP  signed 
agreements  with  600  community  groups  in 
the  province  of  Cautin  in  order  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  their  organizations — among 
which  are  those  of  campesinos,  small  and 
medium-sized  farmers,  unpoisoned  by  po- 
litical passions — to  work  together  with  pub- 
lic Institutiona  so  as  to  make  electricity, 
drinking  water,  sewer  systems  and  roads 
available  at  the  places  where  the  workers 
live,  and  thus  enable  them  to  send  their 
products  out.  These  people  have  asked  for 
nothing  but  machinery  and  technical  direc- 
tion, while  they  supply  their  labor,  and 
many  times,  contributions  of  materlala. 

SEAL   SOCIAL   TRANSFORMATION 

Because  of  all  that  I  have  said,  I  believe 
we  are  aclilevlng  a  great  and  effective  social 
transformation,  a  real  and  concrete  one. 
But — as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  all  of  this 
cannot  be  carried  out  unless  there  la  aound 
financing  for  it;  and  there  will  be  no  sound 
financing  without  economic  development. 
At  present,  the  Government  Is  spending  more 
than  former  Governments  for  social  devel- 
opment. The  budget  for  the  Ministry  of 
Education  has  been  increased  from  700  mil- 
lion escudoe  in  1964  to  1,100  million  escudos, 
the  estimate  being  made  in  the  same  money, 
infiation  considered.  The  budget  for  housing 
has  Increased  from  300  million  to  near  700 
million  escudos;  that  for  health,  from  430 
million  to  660  million  escudos. 

Even  before  the  law  is  passed,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  carrying  out  an  agrarian  reform 
the  importance  and  difficulties  of  which  no 
Chilean  can  dismiss.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  fundoa  abandoned,  badly  ex- 
ploited or  voluntarUy  offered  to  the  Agrarian 
Reform  Corporation  have  already  been  ex- 
propriated. The  expropriated  area  covers 
980,000  hectares,  including  lands  belonging 
to  the  National  Health  Service;  that  la,  750,- 

000  hectares  belonged  to  private  parties. 
With  the  new  law,  whose  passing  is  near,  we 
shall  be  able  to  consolidate  this  great  task, 
which  will  change  the  social  and  economic 
structure  of  the  Chilean  countryside.  And 
this  requires  and  will  require  large  resources. 

ECONOMIC  BASES  FOR  THE  SOCIAL  PLAN 

Expenses  have  increased.  It  has  been  nec- 
essary to  contract  thousands  of  new  teachers, 
to  receive  more  than  250,000  new  school  chil- 
dren, to  build  over  2,000  new  schools  and,  as 

1  said  before,  to  supply  about  one  million 
daily  breakfasts  and  400,000  daily  luncheons. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  build  more  houses 
and  urban  works,  to  place  more  beds  in  the 
hospitals,  to  provide  more  extensive  medical 
attention;  we  have  initiated  agrarian  reform. 
But — ^I  repeat — it  Is  necessary  to  have  money 
to  pay  for  all  this.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
pay.  It  is  neceesary  to  develop  the  economy. 
That  la  why  the  copper  agreements  have 
been  signed,  allowing  us  to  provide  thousanda 
and  thoxisands  of  new  jobs,  and  to  make  In- 
vestments of  over  $530  mUUon,  which  mean 
over  2,600  million  escudoe,  more  than  one 
half  of  all  public  and  private  Inveetmenta 


made  by  Chile  In  one  year;  that  la  the  pur- 
pose of  the  plan  to  double  our  steel  industry. 
Also,  contracts  enabling  ua  to  start  two  cel- 
lulose plants  with  investments  of  95  million 
dollars,  representing  about  500  million  es- 
cudoe are  ready.  They  will  provide  jobe  and 
development  for  the  Oonstitucidn  area.  In 
Maule  province,  and  for  Arauco  province, 
which  had  always  been  uncared  for. 

That  is  why  we  are  starting  the  petrochon- 
Ical  plants;  but  we  have  been  kept  waiting 
months  for  the  Congress  to  pass  the  auto- 
motive law.  Yet  this  Is  not  all.  We  should 
add  the  fertilizer  plants,  sugar  plants,  eight 
cold-storage  abattoirs,  the  forestry  project, 
industrial  parks,  mining  plants,  the  commu- 
nications network,  public  works,  transporta- 
tion, electric  plants,  and  ao  on. 

RESX7LT  OF  A  POLICY 

These  are  the  main  efforts  we  are  presently 
csurylng  out,  but  in  the  two  years  gone  by 
we  have  also  accomplished  an  extraordinary 
level  of  economic  development,  because  the 
country,  which  In  the  last  years  had  a  very 
low  growth  rate,  slightly  over  3  percent  as 
an  annual  average,  has  reached  a  rate  over 
7  percent  in  the  period  1965-66,  quite  higher 
than  I  promised,  since  in  my  electoral  cam- 
paign I  always  spoke  of  a  growth  in  the  order 
of  5  percent. 

This  is  the  framework  inside  of  which  the 
country  is  developing.  But  in  doing  all  ttils, 
the  State  has  needed  new  and  large  resources, 
which  has  been  shown  in  a  considerable  In- 
crease of  the  national  budget.  The  budget 
for  the  present  year  will  be  7,100  mUUon 
doUars.  Just  think  that  In  1964  It  was  4,740 
million  escudos,  taking  Into  account  infla- 
tion. 

INTERNAL    EFFORT 

How  have  we  obtained  these  resources?  In 
the  only  way  a  Government  has  to  obtain 
Internal  resources:  through  taxation,  which 
has  been  hard,  especially  on  those  who  have 
more. 

The  Government  proposed  establishing  the 
patrimonial  tax,  which  has  meant  money 
from  those  people  owning  goods.  Income 
and  complementary  taxes  have  Increased  con- 
siderably. This  Government  has  discovered 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  who  used 
to  evade  the  payment  of  taxes.  Thua  jua- 
tlce  has  been  done,  because  on  the  one  hamd 
salaries  and  family  allowances  have  in- 
creased while  on  the  other  sacrifices  have 
been  Imposed  on  those  who  had  more, 
through  a  strict  taxation  system. 

The  Government  haa  exercised  price  con- 
trol over  a  number  of  products,  limiting  prof- 
its and  forcing  improvenaentis  In  efficiency 
and  costs.  Furthermore,  the  Government  has 
controUed  and  oriented  credit,  in  a  country 
In  which  certain  privileged  groups  were  used 
to  working  with  Inflation  and  credit,  which 
la  a  national  and  public  good,  made  use  of 
by  few;  It  has  tried  to  direct  that  credit 
towards  production  rather  than  speculation, 
and  has  made  it  available,  for  the  first  time, 
to  the  modest  man  or  to  the  small  farmer  or 
Industrialist  who  had  never  seen  it  before. 

FOREIGN  Am 

Yet  even  enforcing  thla  taxation.  It  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  reach  thla  type 
of  development,  becauae  the  country  haa  not 
enough  economic  forces  to  take  care  of  all 
Its  expenses  and  Investmenta  at  the  same 
time.  Because  of  the  prestige  and  the  trust 
the  effort  of  this  Government  haa  obtained 
abroad,  it  has  been  granted  considerable 
amounts  in  loans  to  Inatall  new  Induatrlea 
and  to  flnance  economic  development  pro- 
grams which  will  enable  ua  to  pay  for  them, 
provide  new  jobs,  all  of  which  Is  leading  us 
towards  a  true  economic  Independence. 

This  Is  how  our  Government  haa  obtained 
loans  from  Germany,  France,  Italy,  England, 
Spain  and  other  countries,  besides  an  Im- 
portant loan  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
negotiation  of  which  is  now  completed.  And 
above  all — ^because  It  la  necesaary  to  be  fair 
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and  realistic,  and  to  look  at  the  facts — thU 
Government  has  obtained  fundamental  sup- 
port and  volume  of  credit  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  has  thus  shown  Its 
trust  In  our  programs. 

This  Is  how  the  Government  Is  working, 
and  that  Is  why  I  bellefVe  that  If  it  is  allowed 
to  act.  It  Will  soon  transform  the  condition 
of  the  Chilean  people,  carrying  the  country 
towards  a  true  and  profound  transformation. 

DESTEtrCTIVE     CRTnClSM 

Now,  In  the  face  of  all  this,  which  should 
make  Chileans  enthusiastic,  which  should 
vmlte  them,  because  It  Involves  Chilean  so- 
cial peace,  liberty,  democracy,  Independence, 
and  future,  a  systematically-organized  plot 
has  been  created  in  order  to  try  to  destroy 
Governmental  action,  to  slow  It  down,  to 
binder  It  and— let  us  speak  frankly— aimed 
at  paralyzing  It. 

People  abroad  coincide  in  acknowledging 
the  transcendental  experience  Chile  is  carry- 
ing out.  The  most  outstanding  men  in  the 
world  are  coming  here  to  show  their  appreci- 
ation, their  respect  and  even  their  enthusi- 
asm for  what  we  are  doing.  In  these  very 
last  days,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  extended  us  an  invitation  whose  terms 
and  the  clrcimastances  in  which  it  is  being 
made  undoubtedly  mean  a  special  distinction 
for  Chile.  Most  of  the  country  also  recog- 
nizes it  so.  Nevertheless,  certain  extremist 
political  groups  and  certain  economic  groups 
serving  the  extreme  right,  besides  other  labor 
groups — which  serve  political  slogans  rather 
than  laborers — join  hands  to  bar  and  hinder 
this  great  and  beautiful  task. 

And  tonight  I  am  going  to  refer  to  this 
aspect. 

UNDERSTANDING  AS  THE  BASIS  lOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  Government  not  only  believes  it  logi- 
cal that  the  imlons  should  put  forth  their 
problems,  and  respects  them,  but  has  also 
shown  its  clear  determination  to  help 
strengthen  the  organization  of  labor  In  the 
country.  Yet.  with  the  same  clarity.  It 
points  out  to  workers  that  the  possibilities 
for  Chile  to  advance  depend  on  the  social 
discipline  we  may  be  able  to  impose  upon 
oxirselves  so  as  to  accom.pllsh  our  program. 

This  Government,  which  is  carrying  out 
an  unprecedented  effort  In  matters  of  social 
development,  education,  health,  agrarian 
reform  and  people's  promotion  cannot  solve 
all  problems  In  one  year  or  two,  and  has  the 
right  to  be  believed  when  It  affirms  It  has  no 
greater  resources  for  new  raises.  This  Is  a 
Government  which  U  serving  the  people. 
When  It  purchases  buses  for  public  transpor- 
tation, they  are  intended  first  to  take  care 
of  the  populous  sectors;  when  It  builds 
hoxises  they  are  first  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
workers  and  the  middle  class;  when  It  car- 
ries out  the  agrarian  reform  It  la  so  as  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  the  Chilean  campesino; 
when  It  provides  greater  education.  It  Is 
opening  great  possibilities  to  all  the  children 
of  Chilean  workers. 

When  It  sets  down  Its  policy  of  wages  and 
salaries.  It  Is  trying  to  correct  old  and  imjust 
discriminations.  It  Is  trying  to  do  as  much 
as  possible,  since  If  It  could  possibly  do  any 
other  thing  to  better  the  salaries  of  public 
servants,  it  would  undoubtedly  do  so.  If  It 
does  not  do  anything  more  It  Is  because  It 
simply  cannot,  and  because  It  Is  not  to  cheat 
workers  themselves  giving  them  money  which 
would  have  value  today  only  to  lose  it  to- 
morrow. Neither  can  It  cut  down  on  the 
moneys  for  houses,  schools,  health,  agrarian 
reform  or  industrialization  so  as  to  create 
new  sources  of  work,  because  it  would  dam- 
age workers  themselves. 

A  people's  Oovemment,  elected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  which  counts  with 
the  support  of  the  people  of  Chile,  has  the 
right  to  be  trusted  by  the  workers,  and  can- 
not be  faced  with  the  same  criteria  with 
which  other  Governments  were  faced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  real  Increase  un- 
dergone by  wages  In  the  course  of  these  two 


years  has  been  higher  th^  that  in  any  other 
period  and  has  reached— J  must  state  it  once 
more — not  only  certain  sectors,  but  has 
reached,  for  the  first  time,  all  those  sectors 
never  before  taken  care  of.  This  is  why 
the  Government  has  the  moral  authority  to 
ask  workers  to  help  it  and  not  to  hinder  an 
action  which  is  Intended,  In  the  first  place, 
to  serve  them. 

ONE  DECISIO*   ONLY 

As  I  have  said,  the  national  budget  is  7,100 
million  escudos.  Of  this  amount,  4,900  mil- 
lion corresponds  to  what  is  called  current 
expenses,  salaries,  wages,  social  security,  con- 
tributions to  State  institutions,  such  as  rail- 
ways. National  Transportation  Enterprise  and 
others.  A  total  near  two  billioi.  escudos  Is 
left  for  what  is  called  flscal  investment  ex- 
penses. 

Now,  if  the  Government  compiles  with  the 
demands  which  are  being  asked  from  it,  ex- 
penses would  increase  considerably.  What 
solution  does  the  Government  have  for  this? 
If  it  accepts  these  requests  it  should  increase 

the  budget;  and  all  thoee  who  have  looked 
into  the  problem,  without  exception,  recog- 
mze  that  an  imposition  of  larger  taxes  than 
we  already  have  would  be  very  grave,  not  say 
Impossible. 

Personally,  looking  at  the  entire  problem  of 
the  country,  I  am  convinced  that  otur  budg- 
et is  getting  too  large  for  the  capacity  of 
the  country;  that  we  aie  at  the  very  limit 
beyond  which  fiscal  expense  might  crush  the 
economy  of  the  nation.  We  had  to  increase 
the  budget  up  to  that  point  because  we 
found  the  country  in  an  economic  depression, 
with  a  large  fiscal  deficit,  with  an  extraordi- 
nary foreign  debt,  with  Reclining  private  ac- 
tivity, with  potential  unemployment  which 
was  going  to  affect  all  Chileans,  and  with 
uncontrolled  Infiatlon, 

But  now  that  we  are  overcoming  all  those 
grave  problems,  I  am  absolutely  determined 
that  the  budget  shall  not  be  Increased  one 
cent,  because  that  would  rapidly  take  us  to 
a  situation  similar  or  worse  to  the  one  we 
found  when  I  took  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Then,  there  are  two  paths:  either  the  In- 
come of  certain  public  services  is  cut  down 
so  as  to  Improve  those  of  other  services — 
which  Is  practically  Impossible  to  consider, 
since  there  is  nofa  single  sector  which  is 
feeling  satisfied — or  part  of  the  investment 
expenses  are  diverted  so  as  to  pay  better 
salaries  and  wages.  As  long  as  I  am  the 
President,  I  will  not  accept  the  latter  for  a 
very  simple  reason:  it  would  mean  either 
stopping  the  educational  program  or  build- 
ing fewer  houses.  That  would  be  an  offense 
against  the  people  and  the  middle  class;  or 
cutting  down  on  public  works,  building  fewer 
roads,  fewer  bridges — which  the  whole  coun- 
try is  clamoring  for — o*  decreasing  agricul- 
tural projects  and  the  Agrarian  Reform;  or 
decreasing  the  contributions  to  CORPO, 
which  would  mean  having  no  resources  to 
start  industrial  projects  meaning  a  possi- 
bility for  economic  development  and  new 
Jobs.  That  would  leave  unanswered  the 
urgent  and  dramatic  aspiration  of  the  prov- 
inces to  obtain  the  establishment  of  indus- 
tries supplying  jobs  and  making  use  of  their 
resources.  Thus  there  is  no  way  out  along 
this  path. 

THE  PEOPLE  NEVER  DECEIVED 

If  to  avoid  conflicts,  Z  said  yes  to  all  the 
requests,  I  would  be  deceiving  public  servants 
and  deceiving  the  country,  because  I  would 
definitively  either  paralyze  investment  ex- 
penses or  I  would  have  to  begin  Issuing 
money,  devaluing  the  escudo  In  a  violent 
manner  and  producing  a  rise  In  the  cost  of 
living  which  would  definitively  do  more  harm 
and  erase  all  the  effects  of  the  readjustment 
which  would  become  only  a  paper  readjust- 
ment. 

I  will  not  follow  this  toad  of  deceit  for  any 
reason,    whatever    may    be    the    pressures 


brought  to  bear  and  the  problems  to  be 
confronted,  however  painful  and  grave  they 
may  be.  This  is  for  me  an  Irrevocable  deci- 
sion. As  long  as  I  am  in  this  post  every 
attempt  from  whatever  source  and  of  what- 
ever magnitude  made  against  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  shattered  against  the  firmness 
of  this  decision. 

If  in  every  sector  public  employees  hon- 
estly examine  what  they  made  before  and 
what  they  make  now,  they  will  recognize 
that  their  situation  has  improved.  Not  as 
much  as  they  deserve,  much  less  than  what 
they  aspire  to,  but  they  have  obtained  the 
maximum  possible  with  the  resources  avail- 
able. We  have  particularly  tried  to  take 
care  of  the  neediest  situations.  I  would  like 
to  have  done  more,  but  the  Government  or 
the  State — I  have  said  it  on  other  occa- 
sions— is  like  a  head  of  family  which  can- 
not give  his  wife  and  children  more  than  he 
has  and  makes.  I  also,  as  the  head  of  the 
Chilean  family,  would  like  much  better  con- 
ditions for  it,  but  It  would  be  deceiving  to 
give  it  today  more  than  I  have.  When  this 
occurs  In  a  family  It  leads  to  ruin  and  often 
to  dishonor.  What  happens  in  a  country  is 
no  different  when  the  road  of  deceit  is  fol- 
lowed by  not  telling  the  truth. 

EFFORTS  REALIZED 

This  year  we  have  made  an  exceptional 
effort  with  regard  to  teachers,  in  a  four-year 
plan  to  reach  levels  which  will  put  them 
In  a  situation,  although  still  not  good,  never- 
theless of  improved  well-being.  In  view  of 
the  number  of  teachers,  this  will  mean  a 
really  extraordinary  effort  for  the  state. 

We  have  also  made  an  effort  with  regard 
to  the  National  Health  Service.  Through- 
out the  public  administration  the  readjust- 
ment Win  be  15  percent  as  a  general  rule. 
For  the  National  Health  Service  it  will  be 
20  percent,  which  Is  more  than  100  percent 
of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  since  I  ex- 
pect that  the  Index  for  this  year  will  fluctu- 
ate around  18  percent.  Moreover,  overtime 
hours  are  being  maintained  for  them,  hav- 
ing been  eliminated  In  all  other  services,  but 
in  their  case  it  is  justified,  since  in  this 
service  there  are  truly  many  people  who  must 
work  overtime  hours  in  view  of  the  nature 
of  their  functions,  and  we  must  pay  them 
for  this.  The  right  they  have  obtained  to 
an  extra  annual  payment,  something  the 
other  public  services  do  not  have,  will  also 
be  maintained;  and  finally,  beginning  on 
July  1,  1967,  there  will  be  a  movement  to 
draw  them  close  to  the  unified  pay  scale, 
all  of  which  represents  an  Increase  of  ap- 
proximately 28  percent  In  the  second  half  of 
the  jrear. 

NatiU'ally  I  would  like  to  have  offered  a 
bigger  Increase  to  these  dedicated  public 
servants  who  work  In  such  difficult  condi- 
tions, but  there  are  no  resources  with  which 
to  do  it.  And  I  would  deceive  them  if  I 
gave  them  a  hope  that  the  government  might 
pay  them  more  during  the  course  of  the  com- 
ing year. 

A    HOPELESS   POLITICAL   STRIKE 

However,  in  spite  of  this  effort  by  the  gov- 
ernment, there  has  been  no  hesitation  in 
taking  a  sector  of  the  health  workers  into  a 
work  stoppage  which,  along  with  asking  for 
greater  economic  advantages,  has  been  with- 
out any  doubt  politically  oriented  to  create 
resistance  against  the  constituted  govern- 
ment, and  there  has  been  no  hesitation  In 
falsifying  the  facts  In  order  to  maintain  the 
conflict.  Fortunately  a  great  part  of  the 
Service  is  working — more  than  50  percent  of 
the  employees  of  the  Service,  and  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  personnel  In  Santiago  and 
Valparaiso.  We  take  this  occasion  to  thank 
them  for  their  patriotic  attitude. 

I  have  said  from  the  very  outset,  through 
the  Minister  of  Health,  that  the  government 
recognizes  the  problems  which  the  medical 
sector  has.  that  It  la  disposed  to  study  them 
and  to  arrive  at  a  formula  which  represents 
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greater  Justice  for  these  professionals  who 
without  any  doubt  deserve  the  consideration 
of  the  government  and  the  country.  But 
this  solution  cannot  be  applied  Immediately 
because  the  government  is  not  In  a  position 
to  do  so  even  though  it  would  like  to. 

The  government,  in  defending  Its  author- 
ity in  this  matter.  Is  not  defending  the  pow- 
erful or  privileged  groups.  It  Is  defending 
the  poor,  the  workers,  the  campesinos,  the 
mothers  who  are  going  to  have  babies,  the 
children,  in  short,  it  Is  defending  the  very 
fate  of  the  country. 

Therefore  I  wish  to  say  to  those  who  are 
maintaining  this  strike  that  their  effort  is 
useless  and  that  we  understand  the  matter 
thus:  either  control  Is  by  the  government 
Which  has  been  elected  by  the  people  and 
which  Is  acting  within  the  law,  or  control  Is 
in  the  hands  of  political  groups  which  are 
trying  to  break  the  goveriunent's  authority 
using  the  unions  as  instruments. 

WHOM  THE  GOVERNMENT  FAVORS 

Some  say,  with  manifest  bad  Intentions 
and  falsehood,  that  the  government  acting 
in  this  way,  is  favoring  the  privileged  groups. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  privileged  groups 
are  Implacable  enemies  of  the  government. 
Why  are  they?  Because  the  government  Is 
making  the  policy  for  their  benefit?  Or  be- 
cause the  government,  through  its  policy  of 
wages,  of  family  benefits,  of  prices,  its  policy 
of  union  legislation,  its  tax  policy,  its  agrar- 
ian reform,  its  social  policy,  Promocion 
Popular,  is  favoring  the  privileged  groups? 

Let  the  country  reply. 

This  government  is  favoring  the  national 
majority  groups,  and  those  who  oppose  It 
are  oligarchic  groups  of  the  extreme  right 
and  the  extreme  left.    This  Is  the  truth. 

DECEPTION  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 

But  there  are  some  facts  which  the  coun- 
try must  know : 

The  same  parties  which  push  the  unions 
to  ask  for  more  are  rejecting  in  the  Congress 
all  the  proposals  of  the  executive  branch  to 
finance  the  budget.  They  are  attempting  to 
eliminate  the  current  resources  being  re- 
quested and  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
expenditures.  Are  they  serious  in  this?  Is 
there  anyone  who  looks  at  it  other  than  as 
a  deliberate  effort  to  obstruct  and  to  bring 
the  government  to  ruin?  Not  content  with 
this,  they  (the  government's  opponents) 
make  the  falsest  and  most  brazen  state- 
ments. 

They  say,  for  example,  that  If  the  advisors 
(asesores)  were  eliminated,  the  health  ex- 
penditures could  be  financed.  Here  in  the 
Presidency  I  have  named  four  advisors  be- 
cause I  need  them  in  view  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing work  which  we  have  Imposed  on  our- 
selves, and  In  the  entire  public  administra- 
tion there  are  not  ten  persons  with  these 
responsibilities;  even  so,  I  am  eliminating 
them  to  the  extent  that  the  work  which 
made  them  necessary  is  completed.  If  I 
eliminated  them  all,  though  they  are  per- 
forming very  useful  functions,  the  situation 
would  not  change  at  all. 

This  year  the  Increase  in  hlrlngs  within  the 
public  administration  and  in  all  the  quasi- 
governmental  Institutions  and  public  enter- 
prises has  not  reached  1  percent,  although 
the  annual  increase  in  the  country's  active 
population  is  2  percent.  However,  with 
malice  and  deceit  they  have  spread  the  story 
that  this  government  has  hired  much  per- 
sonnel. I  challenge  them  to  point  to  an 
example  of  greater  strictness  in  this  field. 
This  is  the  way  they  lie  with  Impunity  and 
with  no  regard  for  the  truth  and  the  facts. 
Furthermore,  the  government  has  resolved 
that  ne.xt  year  no  one  will  be  hired  and 
vacancies  will  not  be  filled  save  in  exceptional 
cases  pursuant  to  a  decree  authorized  by  me 
for  reasons  of  technical  necessity  In  a  par- 
ticular agency. 

It  is  said  that  In  some  agencies  they  make 
more  money  than  in  others.  Is  this  a  new 
situation?     Can   they  ask  me   to   achieve   a 


unified  wage  scale  in  two  years?  Is  there 
any  country  In  which  there  are  no  differences 
with  respect  to  remuneration  given  the  dif- 
ference in  functions? 

Did  I  not  find  an  enormous  anarchy  In  this 
respect  which  bad  dragged  on  through 
various  administrations? 

INFLEXIBLE   POLITICAL   OPPOSTTION 

In  the  Senate  many  Important  projects 
which  the  Executive  proposes  are  rejected  by 
party  order,  that  Is,  by  political  design. 
Thus,  today  I  have  had  to  withdraw  the  steel 
plan  project,  designed  to  double  steel  pro- 
duction, because  at  the  last  minute  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  decisions  the  project 
was  rejected  in  advance.  Let  the  country 
think  what  this  means.  Other  vital  projects 
are  not  acted  upon  either  and  are  delayed  for 
months  and  months  in  a  useless  and  preju- 
dicial political  procedure. 

And  afterwards  these  same  parties  go  to 
the  provinces  and  ask  why  the  government 
does  not  do  what  they  keep  the  government 
from  doing.  Is  this  democracy  they  are 
practicing?  Is  this  what  they  understand 
by  democracy? 

REALITT    OF   THE    COUNTRY 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  which  I  am 
pointing  out  to  the  country,  I  wish  to  indi- 
cate another  much  more  impnsrtant  one. 
While  some  unions — or  rather  some  sectors  of 
some  unions — are  provoking  deliberate  con- 
flicts and  while  some  political  groups  in  the 
center  of  Santiago  are  using  their  power  to 
attempt  to  paralyze  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  reality  of  the  country  is  com- 
pletely different.  Its  economic  growth  is  un- 
deniable. Popular  support  is  unreserved. 
Men  of  effort  and  work,  the  modern  entre- 
preneurs, are  expanding  their  Industries  and 
buying  machinery  as  they  never  have  before, 
in  an  act  of  confidence  in  the  country.  The 
workers  in  the  pohlaciones  are  grouping  to- 
gether to  collaborate.  The  campesinos  are 
shoving  us  their  capacity  to  produce  more, 
and  they  wish  by  their  effort  to  justify  to 
the  country  the  right  to  be  owners  of  the 
land. 

The  majority  of  youth  supports  us  in  all 
of   Chile. 

The  Chilean  woman  with  her  solidarity 
gives  us  the  best  stimulus. 

THEY    FEAR    A    POPULAR    REFERENDUM 

I  ask  if  honestly  it  is  believed  that  the 
people  in  the  great  majority  do  not  support 
the  government,  why  do  the  opposition 
parties  not  approve  of  the  plebiscite?  Why 
are  they  afraid  of  a  popular  referendum 
which  would  indicate  whether  the  people  are 
with  the  government  or  with  those  who  re- 
ject all  the  laws  which  It  proposes?  This  is 
my  question. 

The  country  Is  sound  and  It  Is  working. 
All  the  Indices  show  progress.  Why  this 
despair  about  the  success  of  the  country? 
We  are  in  an  open  fight  against  inflation. 
You  know  well  that  we  took  over  the  coun- 
try virtth  a  47  percent  rate  of  inflation.  Last 
year  we  finished  with  25  percent  and  in  spite 
of  so  many  obstacles  this  year  we  will  reach 
a  figure  of  around  18  percent. 

All  the  objectives  which  we  proposed  on 
assuming  the  government  are  being  achieved 
and  even  bettered.  This  is  what  makes  many 
people  despair,  and  for  this  reason  every  day 
they  grow  more  divorced  trom  the  reality 
of  the  country. 

HISTORIC    DECISION 

But  tonight  I  wish  to  announce  to  the 
country  something  which  I  consider  one  of 
the  most  important  and  historic  steps  that 
Chile  will  be  able  to  take  toward  its  economic 
independence. 

Just  two  years  ago  on  this  same  date,  on 
the  eve  of  Christmas  of  1964,  having  recently 
arrived  In  the  government,  I  announced  to 
the  country  a  new  and  transcendental  copper 
policy  which  today  Is  beglnmng  to  be  a 
reality. 


Today,  two  years  later,  as  the  culmination 
of  a  policy  followed  with  firmness,  I  must 
make  an  announcement  which  seems  to  me 
as  Important  as  the  earlier  one.  The  govern- 
ment has  resolved  to  renounce  the  loans  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  of  the  United  States  for  the  general 
financing  of  Investments  In  the  governmental 
budget  of  next  year,  and  has  also  renounced 
the  request  for  the  annual  so-called  "stand- 
by" loan  from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Beginning  next  month  and  after  long 
years  our  country  will  face  its  general  fiscal 
Investments,  with  its  own  resources. 

Why  havfe  we  at  this  moment  taken  this 
decision  which  I  presume  to  call — and  I  am 
sure  the  whole  country  will  call — an  historic 
one?     This  is  what  I  wish  to  explain  tonight. 

EXCESSIVE  EXTERNAL  INDEBTEDNESS 

During  the  electoral  campaign,  I  could 
see  that  the  Chilean  people  bad  a  very  pro- 
found desire  that  we  should  not  continue  to 
go  Into  debt  in  such  a  disproportionate  way 
as  in  recent  years. 

The  whole  country  knows  that  in  1958  the 
total  foreign  debt  amounted  to  $531  million 
and  that  in  1964,  when  I  assumed  office,  the 
debt  had  reached  91,780  million.  That  is,  in 
the  course  of  6  years,  we  had  gone  further 
into  debt  to  the  extent  of  $1,250  million.  If 
we  were  to  contmue  at  this  pace  which  was 
getting  even  faster,  by  the  end  of  my  man- 
date we  would  have  climbed  to  $3,000  million. 
In  this  way  we  were  headed  toward  complete 
ruin,  to  a  total  dependence  on  foreign 
funds  and  we  were  compromising  not  only 
the  present  but  also  throwing  a  heavy  burden 
onto  future  generations.  The  annual  pay- 
ments on  the  debts  had  reached  amounts  Im- 
possible to  meet. 

FIRST    MEASURES    ADOPTED    FOR    FOREIGN    LOANS 

The  first  measure  which  I  was  obliged  to 
adopt,  was  to  renegotiate  the  foreign  debt. 
For  this  undertaking  I  received  the  assist- 
ance and  understanding  of  all  our  European 
creditors  and  specially  of  our  American 
creditors. 

The  second  mesisure  adopted  was  to  de- 
crease the  rate  of  new  foreign  loans  as  this 
was  the  only  possible  way  of  working  based 
on  solid  foundations.  Thus  it  Is  that  dur- 
ing the  last  2  years  the  foreign  debt  of  the 
country,  instead  of  increasing  by  $200  million 
per  year — which  was  the  former  rate 
of  increase — has  only  Increased  by  approxi- 
mately $50  million  per  year. 

To  carry  out  such  policy,  the  higher  price 
of  copper  has  been  of  great  assistance,  it  is 
true,  but  we  must  remember  that  at  the 
same  time  we  had  to  face  the  damages  of 
storms  and  of  an  earthquake.  At  that  time 
I  said  that  we  would  not  request  foreign 
credits  for  this  emergency,  as  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  be  always  begging  for  assistance. 
The  country  was  able  to  see  how  by  our  own 
efforts  we  were  able  to  solve  our  problems  at 
that  moment. 

STRICT     IMPORT     POLICIES 

On  the  other  hand,  on  several  occasions 
when  the  country  enjoyed  a  very  good  price 
for  copper,  these  extraordinary  resources 
were  squandered.  We  have  had  a  different 
policy  and  have  maintained  a  strong  mone- 
tary stand.  We  have  Increased  Imports  of 
capital  goods;  we  have  Imported  busses, 
trucks,  Industrial  equipment.  We  have  not 
opened  the  doors  to  luxury  Imports,  which 
although  it  is  true  involve  a  revenue  for  the 
Treasury,  also  mean  ruin  for  the  national 
economy.  Thanks  to  this  policy  we  have 
been  able  to  renew  and  extend  our  industrial 
plants  and  In  two  years  of  my  Government 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  favorable  Bal- 
ance of  Payments,  with  a  surplus  of  160  mil- 
lion dollars. 

A    NEW    BASIC    OTTTLINE 

A  problem  which  I  estimate  as  basic  had 
to  be  faced. 

Is  It  possible  for  the  country  to  organize 
Its  economic  life  on  two  bases  that  are  totally 
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uncertain  as  are  loans  and  the  price  of 
copper? 

As  President  of  Chile  this  has  been  a 
constant  and  deep  concern  of  mine.  I  ask: 
what  would  bappen  U  at  a  given  moment  the 
price  of  copper  underwent  a  substantial  de- 
crease? And  we  run  this  hazard  at  any 
moment.  We  would  not  be  able  then  to 
continue  with  many  of  the  projects  initiated. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  at  a  given  moment, 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  we  are  unable 
to  obtain  foreign  locms  for  general  finance- 
ment  of  our  programs  of  national  Invest- 
ment, would  It  be  possible  then  to  maintain 
our  present  level  of  endeavor? 

After  serious  consideration  and  study  of 
the  problem  by  the  Government  economic 
team,  we  concluded  that  it  is  not  possible 
with  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  the 
price  of  copper,  to  apply  at  the  same  time 
for  loans  for  general  government  invest- 
ments and  that  this  was  the  time  for  our 
country  to  become  Independent — ^I  wo\ild 
honestly  say — to  stand  on  Its  own  feet  and 
carry  out  programs  through  its  own  efforts. 

I  am  certain  that  In  adopting  thU  decision 
I  am  interpreting  Chile.  I  believe  that  such 
determination  gives  \is  moral  authority 
within  and  outside  of  the  coimtry;  that  such 
a  step  will  have  an  extraordinary  Impact  on 
all  international  circles  and  will  build  up  a 
climate  of  respect — and  I  dare  also  to  say — 
of  admiration  for  our  coimtry. 

PLAIN   I.AMGI7AGS   IK   DXCISIONS 

I  want  to  precisely  state  here  these  facts, 
as  I  know  that  whatever  the  scope  of  the 
enterprises  carried  out  by  this  Government, 
the  truth  wlU  always  be  distorted  to  pro- 
mote distrust — and  I  mutit  plainly  say  it — 
lies  will  always  be  told  about  what  we  are 
doing. 

This  year  as  in  former  years  credits  have 
been  available  to  us.  There  have  been  no 
problems  with  the  United  States,  AID,  or  the 
Monetary  Fimd,  with  whom  oxa  relations 
during  the  present  year  have  been  as  friendly 
as  in  the  past. 

There  have  been  no  problems.  It  is  of  our 
own  Initiative  that  we  are  reaching  such  de- 
cisions, considering  only  the  welfare  of  Chile 
and  this  Is  what  we  will  say  to  the  interna- 
tional agencies,  to  whom  our  sincere  thanks 
go  for  the  friendship  and  understanding 
shown. 

I  want  to  add  here  that  if  in  the  future 
the  price  of  copper  goes  down  to  a  normal 
rate,  as  it  is  probable  in  a  normal  market, 
and  the  country  needs  again  to  request  the 
assistance  of  financial  agencies,  we  will  do 
It;  and  I  am  certain  we  will  find  again  the 
same  welcome  and  spirit  shown  by  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  But  I  believe  that  If  we 
profit  from  this  opportiuilty  and  make  the 
necessary  efforts,  it  will  be  possible  to  con- 
tinue moving  ahead  through  our  own  re- 
sources. Later,  Investments  and  development 
plans  for  copper,  whatever  may  be  the  price 
of  that  metal,  will  help  us  to  consolidate 
the  Independent  stand  we  are  now  adopting. 

BASIS  rOB  A  POLICT 

The  fact  that  a  larger  amount  of  dollars 
are  available,  due  to  the  exceptional  price  of 
copper,  must  not  lead  us  to  repeat  the  error, 
often  committed  in  former  years,  of  using 
these  dollars  to  finance  salaries  and  wages, 
since  the  price  of  copper  may  go  down  to- 
morrow and  then  we  would  not  have  the 
necessary  financing.  In  the  second  place,  it 
Is  a  soimder  policy  to  use  such  resources, 
which  are  transitory,  in  economic  develop- 
ment and  Investment  plans,  which  are  the 
only  soimd  basis  for  more  Job  opportunities, 
a  solid  currency  and  real  stable  salaries  and 
wages,  financed  by  the  country  Itself  and  not 
based  upon  financial  tricks.  They  vrill  also 
make  available  new  export  resources  and  it 
will  not  be  necessary  then  to  depend  upon 
only  one  product. 

This  decision  of  the  Govemment  means 


that  we  are  not  going  to  mortgage  the  coun- 
try to  develop. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  in  taking  this 
step,  as  long  as  the  price  of  copper  maintains 
its  favorable  price.  Imports  under  considera- 
tion for  the  coming  year  may  be  Increased 
by  15%,  especially  machinery  and  capital 
goods;  and  even  though  copper  prices  de- 
crease In  the  international  market,  we  will 
have  a  new  surplus  in  the  1967  Balance  of 
Payments;  without  taking  In  accoimt  the 
credits  which  we  are  turning  down. 

DIEECT  CBZDITS  OF  NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
EFFOair 

I  would  also  like  to  clarify  a  concept.  We 
are  renouncing  the  contmctlng  of  those  loans 
that  usually  covered  ottr  general  fiscal  in- 
vestment budget,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  country  does  cot  continue  to  use 
as  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  doing,  in- 
cluding socialistic  countries,  direct  credit  for 
Industry  financing  and  specific  projects  of 
economic  development  or  capital  contribu- 
tion. 

If  a  country  wants  to  live  within  its  own 
means  and  has  pride  in  doing  things  by  It- 
self, and  does  not  depend  on  foreign  good- 
will, or  foreign  possibilities.  It  has  to  make 
an  effort.  Our  Independence  cost  our  fathers 
their  lives.  We  may  well  ask  for  a  battle 
that  leads  to  the  economic  Independence  of 
Chile;  that  the  country  make  a  savings  effort, 
efforts  of  work  and  social  discipline. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  special  effort 
to  produce  Important  economies  In  public 
expenses  and  Improve  the  efiBclency  In  Ad- 
ministration. That  Is  why  I  announced  that 
no  vacancies  would  be  filled  and  some  Items 
in  the  Budget  will  be  reduced,  the  services 
will  receive  Instructions  to  proceed  with  a 
maximvun  of  strictness. 

A     NATIONAL     CALL 

I  want  to  ask  the  managers  to  make  a  new 
effort,  as  they  are  doing  In  great  metwure,  to 
Improve  their  industries,  provide  more  work 
and  enlarge  their  Investments. 

Above  all.  I  want  to  ask  the  workers  to 
analyze  this  program  of  the  Govemment, 
the  results  are  being  seen,  and  to  aid  us,  be- 
cause the  progress  that  Is  attained  will 
fundamentally  be  theirs. 

The  Immense  mass  al  workers  Is  with  the 
Govemment.  If  there  be  strikes  in  the 
copper  or  in  other  baslo  Industries,  naturally 
we  may  not  be  able  to  maintain  this  pace 
which  is  of  national  transcendency;  but  If 
they  support  us — better  said — if  they  help 
Chile,  we  may  be  able  to  maintain  this  line 
and  consolidate  it.  and  when  I  hand  over 
my  Government,  the  «lebt  of  Chile  will  not 
have  Increased.  On  the  contrary  It  will  have 
diminished.  And  on  leaving  the  Government, 
production  will  have  doubled  In  the  copper 
Industry,  there  will  be  new  industries  and 
new  richness,  the  situation  of  the  country 
wlU  be  extremely  favorable,  its  Independence 
will  be  real.  But  the  Government  cannot 
accomplish  this  by  Itself:  this  must  be  done 
by  the  Government  together  with  the  peo- 
ple. 

FINAL    WOBDS 

As  a  Chilean,  and  as  President  of  the  Re- 
public, I  feel  proud  and  happy  to  be  able 
to  give  this  news  on  Ohrtstmas  Eve. 

I  know  that  those  that  fight  me  without 
limit  or  measure,  will  look  for  the  most  de- 
vious arguments  to  diminish  the  Importance 
of  this  Govemment  resolution.  I  know  that 
many.  Instead  of  feeling  glad  will  despair,  for 
it  is  desperation  that  they  feel  because  the 
Govemment  fulfills  its  program  and  has  suc- 
cess. 

The  country  can  see  the  people  and  the 
Govemment  working  and  not  involved  in 
guess  work.  In  compromises  or  in  a  thousand 
pointless  exercises. 

I  do  not  bear  hate.  I  only  desire  to  be 
allowed  to  work.  I  have  shown  respect  for 
the  opposition  and  to  all  branches  of  the 
QoTemment. 


I  insist  on  my  call  to  all  Chileans.  God 
grant  that  the  spirit  of  Christmas  brings  us 
greater  unity,  with  a  more  profound  feeling 
of  peace  and  a  fraternal  life  together. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
column  today.  Walter  Lippmann  has 
once  again  pierced  the  veil  of  misleading 
administration  propaganda  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I  know  of  no  one  whose 
writings  so  starkly  reveal  the  credibility 
gap  in  Vietnam  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
column  "War  Shrouds  U.S.  Role  in  Asia," 
and  the  story  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  today:  "Niebuhr  Calls  for  an  End  to 
the  War  in  Vietnam."  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  19,  1967) 
Wab  Shbouds  U.S.  RoLB  IN  Asia 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
Behind  the  fog  of  war  lies    the  great  un- 
answered question  of  our  role  In  Asia.     None 
of  us  today  can  answer  this  question  finally 
and  conclusively.    For  there  Is  no  all-wise 
and  omnl-competent  Asian  expert  who  can 
speak  with  authority  on  a  situation  which 
has  existed  for  only  about  15  or  20  years. 

Our  present  position  in  the  Pacific  and  our 
relations  with  Asia  are  the  unplanned  and 
accidental  consequences  of  the  Japanese 
victories  over  tne  European  empires  In  Asia 
and  of  our  total  victory  over  Japan.  The  re- 
sult of  this  immense  historical  upheaval  has 
been  to  bring  our  military  frontier  not  only 
all  the  way  across  the  Pacific  but  also  on  to 
the  peninsulas  and  offshore  islands  of  the 
Asian  mainland — to  South  Korea.  Okinawa, 
Taiwan,  and  South  Vietnam.  The  great  un- 
resolved questions  turn  on  where  an  endur- 
ing frontier  can  and  should  be  stabilized. 

Beyond  the  military  frontier  lies  China, 
which  is  passing  through  a  revolution  com- 
parable to,  though  bigger  and  perhaps  more 
portentous  than  the  French  revolution  of 
1789  and  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917. 
Nobody  living  today  knows  much  about  the 
Chinese  revolution.  But  from  the  other  two 
revolutions  of  modern  times  one  lesson 
stands  out.  A  big  revolution  in  a  big  coun- 
try, which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
local  revolution  in  a  small  country,  cannot 
be  controlled  by  foreign  intervention.  When 
an  alien  power  attacks  a  big  revolution  It 
generally  brings  a  reign  of  terror  and  a  dic- 
tatorship which  maintains  itself  by  mlUtary 
aggression  abroad.  Experience  teaches  us 
too  that  the  best  policy  Is  one  of  watchful 
waiting  while  the  Internal  revolutionary  fires 
bum  themselves  out.  Eventually  they  do. 
After  a  generation  of  revolutionary  upheaval, 
a  new  generation  arrives.  It  has  forgotten 
the  original  grievances  and  is  bored  with  the 
old  ideologies,  and  seeks  for  itself  a  quieter 
life. 

Dxiring  this  period  of  watchful  waiting  the 
smaller  nations  on  the  frontiers  of  a  gigantic 
revolution  are  bound  to  be  nervous  and 
apprehensive.  They  do  not  know  what  will 
happen.  But  they  do  know  In  their  bones 
that  in  the  long  run  they  will  have  to  find 
a  way  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  masters, 
In  the  present  case  the  Chinese  masters,  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle.  As  the  small 
peripharal  countries  are  unable  to  know  who 
the  eventual  masters  will  be,  they  resort 
to  the  classic  rule  of  power  politics.  They 
embrace  the  avowed  enemy  of  their  potential 
enemy.  On  the  frontiers  of  China  today 
some  countries  have  governments  which  have 
compromised  their  future  relations  with 
almost  any  Chinese  govemment.     This  may 
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t)e  said  of  South  Korea,  of  General  Ky's 
Saigonese  govemment,  and  of  the  present 
rulers  of  Thailand.  These  wholly  committed 
and  compromised  governments  have  no  al- 
ternative to  becoming  the  satelUtes  of  the 
United  States;  if  m  the  end  they  are  over- 
thrown, their  rulers  must  look  for  safe 
passage  to  the  Riviera  or  to  Palm  Beach. 

There  are  other  weak  borderland  coim- 
tries  Uke  Burma  and  Cambodia,  Malaysia 
and  Singapore  whose  overriding  purpose  is 
to  stay  out  of  war.  Cambodia  has  used 
words  to  placate  Peking.  Singapore  has  used 
words  to  please  Washington.  But  both  have 
cannlly  avoided  any  military  engagement. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore  has  not 
offered  to  let  our  fieet  use  the  great  naval 
base  at  Singapore. 

The  administration  would  have  us  believe 
that  there  Is  at  stake  in  Vietnam  not  only 
the  secvirity  of  the  borderland  countries  but 
also  their  confidence  in  the  American  ca- 
pacity and  will  to  protect  them.  Unhappily 
and  unnecessary,  they  have  learned  this  from 
Washington.  Among  our  great  mistakes  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  been  the  reckless  use 
of  words.  It  is  our  own  propaganda  which 
has  taught  the  world,  and  particularly  the 
small  allies,  that  the  outcome  in  Vietnam 
was  the  "test"  of  American  courage,  good 
faith,  IdeaUsm,  and  power.  What  was  the 
sense  of  saying  that?  We  are  Uke  a  man 
who  makes  a  reckless  promise,  say.  that  he 
Will  climb  the  face  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, and  then  in  an  excess  of  exuberance 
and  prime  adds  "and  If  I  do  not  climb  it,  you 
may  consider  that  I  am  a  coward  and  a 
horse  thief." 

In  truth,  the  power  of  the  United  States 
is  not  being  tested  in  Vietnam.  It  has  been 
tested  against  far  more  poweriul  enemies 
than  the  Vletcong  and  their  Northern  allies. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  power  of  the 
United  States.  What  is  being  tested  is 
Whether  the  generation  now  in  command  In 
Washington  have  the  intelligence  to  use 
American  power  wisely  and  effectively,  or 
Whether  they  think  they  can  kill  mosquitos 
With  tanks  and  build  a  Great  Society  with 
B-62S. 

Nor  is  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States 
being  tested.  What  is  being  tested  Is  the 
competence  and  common  sense  of  a  handful 
of  men  who,  acting  furtively  and  by  subter- 
fuge, have  pulled  the  levers  and  pressed  the 
buttons  in  a  war  they  denied  they  Intended 
to  engage  in. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  outcome  in  Viet- 
nam will  not  determine  whether  revolution 
breaks  out  in  other  borderland  countries, 
whether  there  will  be  rebellion  as  there  is  in 
South  Vietnam  against  tyranny,  corruption, 
exploitation  and  poverty.  Indeed,  the  more 
extensively  the  United  States  becomes  bogged 
down  in  Vietnam,  the  less  able  or  wilUng  it 
will  be  to  undertake  a  second  and  a  third 
Vietnam  somewhere  else.  It  is  an  empty 
boast  and  a  false  promise  to  tell  the  world 
that  the  United  States  will  fight  aggression 
everywhere. 

The  weak  countries  will  have  to  save  them- 
selves from  revolution.  They  will  have  to 
keep  themselves  going  with  such  marginal 
economic  and  technical  assistance  as  we  In 
the  advanced  countries  can  or  are  willing  to 
give  them.  Beyond  that,  if  they  feel  them- 
selves threatened  by  the  development  of  Chi- 
nese missiles  and  nuclear  weapons,  it  might 
be  useful  to  see  whether  an  agreement  can 
be  negotiated  by  the  nuclear  powers  promis- 
ing to  unite  against  the  covmtry  which  makes 
the  first  nuclear  strike.  Only  lately,  we  must 
remember,  the  Chinese  have  said  again  that 
they  will  never  strike  first.  It  would  be 
most  useful  if  this  could  be  spelled  out  in  a 
collective  agreement. 

In  the  long  run  the  countries  of  the  Chl- 
hese  borderland  will  have  to  make  peace 
with  China.  They  wiU  not  be  able  to  do 
this,  we  must  recognize,  until  the  Chinese 
revolution  has  run  Its  course,  but  eventually 


they  wiU  have  to  do  it.  It  is  good  statesman- 
ship to  keep  in  view  what  is  going  to  bappen 
even  if  it  Is  not  happening  at  the  moment. 
The  peripheral  states  of  a  superpower  like 
China  will  have  to  move  within  the  Chineea 
orbit  as  surely  as  the  Caribbean  states  move 
Within  the  orbit  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  one  of  the  facts  of  international  life,  and 
no  amoimt  of  moralizing  and  Ideologlzing 
can  rub  It  out. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  19.  1967] 

NiEBtTHB  Calls  fob  an  End  to  the  Wab  in 

Vietnam 

(By  George  Dxigan) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Relnhold  Niebuhr  called  yes- 
terday on  the  universities,  the  church  and 
the  "informed"  communications  media  to 
seek  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

"We  who  are  concerned,"  he  said  "ought 
to  press  for  a  solution  that  guarantees  an 
American  presence  in  Southeast  Asia,  while 
saving  face  for  the  United  States  and  China," 

The  internationally  known  theologian 
made  it  clear  that  those  "concerned"  should 
support  to  the  limit  the  university  faculties 
and  the  church  bodies  that  have  urged  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  In  Vietnam. 

He  spoke  particularly  of  the  462  Tale  pro- 
fessors who  recently  urged  an  end  to  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  The  theologian 
also  had  words  of  praise  for  Harrison  E.  Salis- 
bury, an  assistant  managing  editor  of  The 
New  Tork  Times  who  recently  returned  from 
Hanoi.  Dr.  Niebuhr  called  The  Times  the 
"next  thing  to  a  national  newspaper  we 
have." 

It  was  the  74-year-old  theologian's  first 
pubUc  comment  on  international  affairs  in 
four  years.  He  retired  as  vice  president  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  six  years  ago. 
Because  of  ailing  health,  he  has  made  only 
occasional  chapel  appearance  since  then. 

A   STANDING   OVATION 

Yesterday,  the  theologian  addressed  more 
than  300  students  and  faculty  members  in 
the  seminary  auditorium.  He  was  greeted  by 
sustained  applause.  When  he  finished,  the 
seminarians  gave  him  a  standing  ovation. 

Dr.  Nelbuhr  had  promised  a  few  minutes 
of  questions,  but  after  speaking  for  nearly  45 
minutes,  he  begged  off  because,  as  he  said, 
he  was  "exhausted  at  this  stage  of  senility." 

The  theologian  characterized  the  Vietnam 
conflict  as  a  "fantastic  adventiue  of  United 
States  imperialism  In  an  Asian  civil  war  wbUe 
we  at  home  are  trying  to  clean  our  air,  clean 
our  water,  clean  our  ghetto  and  fight  for 
racial  Justice." 

Throughout  his  talk  he  repeatedly  referred 
to  the  Vietnam  war  as  "fantastic"  and 
"tragic." 

Dr.  Niebuhr  reviewed  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  Vietnam,  from  the  days 
of  "advisory"  participation  to  the  present, 
when  "billions  have  been  spent  and  6.000 
men  have  died." 

It  Is  no  longer  a  case  of  "simple  with- 
drawal." he  told  the  seminarians.  "We  are  in 
too  deep  and  what  is  at  stake  Is  imperial 
prestige." 

"Couldn't  somebody  J\ist  say  we  made  a 
mistake"  he  asked.  "We  have  been  drawn 
into  this  situation  by  one  fantastic  chapter 
after  another,  obviously  stumbling  Into  the 
quagmire.  But  political  leaders  never  make 
mistakes,  or  else  they  would  be  challenged 
by  the  opposition." 

He  said  he  was  not  disputing  an  American 
military  presence  in  Southeast  Asia,  "but  it 
might  be  better  to  have  that  presence  in  per- 
haps Thailand." 

After  Dr.  Niebuhr's  talk,  Tom  Leatherwood, 
a  senior  at  the  seminary  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Seminarians'  National  Emergency  Com- 
mittee on  Vietnam,  urged  the  audience  to 
"hook  in"  with  the  conference  to  be  held 
in  Washington  for  three  days  beginning  Jan. 
30. 


Seminarians  of  all  faiths,  he  said,  are  plan- 
ning "some  sort  of  direct  action,  such  as  a 
nationwide  fast." 


RECONSIDERATION  BY  THE  FCC  OF 
THE   ITT-ABC    MERGER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Justice  Department  urging 
reconsideration  by  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  of  the  ITT-ABC 
merger  Is  a  welcome  recognition  of  the 
damage  the  FCC  has  done  to  itself  and  to 
the  public  interest  by  its  handling  of 
this  case. 

The  press  account  in  the  New  York 
Times  states: 

The  petitions,  signed  by  Donald  F.  Turner, 
heed  of  the  department's  antitrust  division, 
said  the  Committee  had  violated  the  law  un- 
der which  the  Commission  Itself  operated  by 
holding  only  a  brief  hearing  on  the  proposed 
merger. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  case  could  be 
put  more  clearly  or  strongly.  The  FCC 
violated  the  law  in  this  case.  Of  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  from  today's  New 
York  Times,  "Delay  Is  Sought  in  ITT 
Merger,"  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  second  point  made  in 
the  Department's  petition  challenges  the 
whole  ground  on  which  the  merger  was 
premised.  Presumably,  the  merger  was 
to  provide  funds  for  the  network  out  of 
m  capital.  But  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment states  that  the  evidence  available 
shows  the  network  is  the  profitable  en- 
terprise and  ITT  expected  to  gain  a  large 
cash  flow  from  it  for  use  outside  the 
broadcasting  industry. 

I  raised  this  point  a  few  days  ago  in 
letters  I  addressed  to  Chairman  Hyde  of 
the  FCC  and  to  Mr.  Turner  of  the  Justice 
Department.  I  asked  them  to  reconcile 
this  claim  of  the  parties  with  the  evi- 
dence which  clearly  refutes  their  claim. 
No  reply  has  yet  been  received  from  these 
two  Individuals,  but  the  action  of  the 
Justice  Department  speaks  for  Mr.  Tur- 
ner. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  the  letters  I  have  mentioned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  another 
point  brought  out  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  that  raised  by  Senator  Nelson 
and  me  concerning  the  effect  upon  news 
broadcasts  of  the  participation  in  man- 
agement of  many  ITT  subsidiaries  of  for- 
eign governments.  To  quote  the  New 
York  Times: 

The  petition  noted  that  ITT  bad.  in  its 
statements  before  the  commission,  pledged 
Itself  not  to  engage  in  anti-c(»npetitive  be- 
havior. But,  it  said,  there  is  a  principle  in 
antitrust  law  "that  assurances  of  good  con- 
duct are  not  Ughtly  to  b«  relied  on  when  a 
merger  results  in  an  industry  structure  which 
Is  inherently  conducive  to  undesirable 
conduct." 

This  same  principle  should  also  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  commission,  the  petition 
said.  In  viewing  ITFb  assurances  that  it 
would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  in- 
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dependent  operation  of  ABC's  news  and  pub- 
lic affaire  reporting. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.-  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 

for  5  additional  minutes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  

Mr.  MORSE.  The  assurances  of  rlT 
that  its  foreign  interests  would  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  ABC's  news  cover- 
age is  pretty  hard  for  any  realistic  person 
to  swallow,  when  the  television  industry 
is  well  known  for  its  very  prompt  re- 
sponse to  the  economic  pressure  of  its 
advertisers. 

On  the  boards  of  many  of  ITT  s  prin- 
cipal subsidiaries— as  in  Spain,  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands— sit  indi- 
viduals who  are  highly  placed  officers  of 
the  government,  government  banks  or 
credit  institutions,  or  quasi-public  banks 
which  are  recognized  as  government  fi- 
nancial agencies.  Often  these  directors 
represent  large  blocks  of  stock  held  by 
State  enterprises,  as  in  Spain. 

Moreover,  ITT's  sales  and  leases  of 
equipment  to  foreign  governments  and 
foreign  customers  are  not  only  of  huge 
dollar  significance,  but  they  are  long- 
term  in  duration  and  give  ITT  such  an 
Immense  stake  that,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  corporation's  own  best  interest,  it 
is  essential  nothing  be  done  or  said  on  an 
American    news    network    that    might 
arouse  local  anger,  instigate  ill  feeling 
or  provoke  possible  poUtlcal  retaliation. 
With  the  Belgian  Government,  a  major 
ITT  subsidiary  recently  entered  into  a 
10-year  agreement  to  supply  telephone 
switching  equipment;  in  West  Germany, 
another  ITT  subsidiary  has  nearly  25,000 
°  agreements  to  rent  telephone -teleprinter 
equipment  for  periods  of  5  years  or  more; 
in  1966  alone,  not  only  did  ITT  further 
add  to  its  long-term  links  with  other 
countries,  but  it  also  expanded  its  com- 
mitments for  the  supply  of  defense  elec- 
tronic equipment.  

For  all  practical  purposes,  ITT  is  now 
a  partner  with  the  Governments  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other  northern 
European  countries  in  their  defense  sys- 
tems. 

ITT  also  provides  telephone  service  to 
a  number  of  countries  under  contract 
with  the  local  government.  In  Peru,  for 
example,  ITT's  telephone  rate  increase- 
recently  approved  by  the  Government- 
is  being  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Peruvian 
Senate  and  by  certain  political  factions. 
Would  it  be  Ukely  that  an  ITT-owned 
television  network  would  furnish  the 
American  people  an  objective  or  impar- 
tial view  of  political  or  economic  issues 
in  Peru? 

The  FCC  saw  fit  not  to  look  into  these 
questions.  It  failed  to  observe  the  law; 
it  failed  to  protect  the  public.  It  failed 
to  give  the  American  people  the  intensive 
hearing  that  we  are  entitled  to  receive 
from  any  administrative  agency  of  this 
Government  on  a  matter  as  important 
as  this. 

The  final  item  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks  is  the  statement 
of  a  former  vice  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
This  statement  was  sworn  to  in  Manila, 
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the  PhiUppines.  on  October  22,  1964.  by 
John  Thomas  Naylor,  before  the  Ameri- 
can consul,  E.  L.  Crosson. 

It  is  an  account  of  what  Mr.  Naylor 
described  as  a  solicitation  of  political 
campaign  funds  from  ITT  executives  by 
Bobby  Baker.  Mr.  Naylor's  recollections 
are  in  the  form  of  personal  notes  and  re- 
actions he  recorded  at  the  time. 

This  statement  was  made  available  to 
the  Justice  Department.  The  Depart- 
ment has  advised  me  that  it  did  not  find 
any  evidence  to  support  Mr.  Naylor's 
statement.  I  do  not  know  what  steps 
the  Department  took  to  investigate  the 
matter,  and  from  the  way  the  FCC 
treated  the  Department's  interest  in  the 
antitrust  end  of  this  case,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose the  FCC  made  any  effort  to  learn 
what  the  Justice  Department  may  or  may 
not  have  done  to  investigate  the  possi- 
bility of  violations  of  the  law  in  connec- 
tion with  campaign  contributions. 

But  I  do  know,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  a  sworn  affidavit  from  a  responsible 
business  executive,  who  was  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  ITT,  who  now  is  a  high  corporate 
officer  in  another  American  corporation. 
Until  this  affidavit  te  answered  on  the 
pubUc  record,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
it  sets  forth  an  accurate  statement  of 
facts  as  to  the  political  pressure  that  was 
placed  upon  Mr.  Naylor  when  he  was 
the  vice  president  of  ITT,  and  upon  other 
officers  of  ITT,  to  join,  in  the  interest  of 
the  company,  in  maldng  contributions  to 
one  Bobby  Baker,  to  be  used  in  the  1960 
election  campaign. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  affidavit  and  the  other 
material  to  which  I  have  referred  in  my 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 


Exhibit  1 
Delay  Is   Sought  in   ITT   Merger-Justice 

Department  Urges  FCC  To  Reopen  Study 

OF  Acquisition  of  ABC 

(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

Washington,  January  18.— The  Justice  De- 
partment moved  today  to  force  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  merger  of  American  Broadcast- 
ing Companies,  Inc.,  Into  the  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

In  two  separate  petitions  bristling  with 
criticism  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  which  aflproved  the  merger  four 
weeks  ago,  the  department  asked  the  com- 
mission to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  the 
merger,  now  Jan.  20.  »nd  to  reopen  Its  entire 
proceeding  In  the  cast. 

The  petitions,  slgnad  by  Donald  P.  Turner, 
head  of  the  department's  antitrust  division, 
said  the  commission  had  violated  the  law 
under  which  the  commission  itself  operated 
by  holding  only  a  brjef  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posed merger. 

The  petitions  also  Accused  the  commission 
of  falling  to  examine  "crucial  facts"  regard- 
ing the  merger  and  of  basing  its  approval 
largely  on  an  assuraption  the  department 
believed  to  be  false. 

The  I.T.T.-A.B.C.  merger,  which  would  be 
the  largest  In  broadcasting  history,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  commission  on  Dec.  22  by  a 

4-to-3  vote. 

letteb  received 

The  commission's  action  in  December  came 
only  a  few  hours  after  It  had  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Turner  describing  five  grounds  on 
which  he  felt  the  m*rger  might  injure  com- 
petition to  an  extent  prohibited  by  the  antl- 

The  letter,  while  asking  the  commission 


to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  anti- 
trust Issues  It  had  raised,  also  said  that  the 
Justice  Department  did  not  yet  have  enough 
evidence  on  which  to  base  a  formal  antitrust 

action-  .J     J     .  . 

The  commission  had  withheld  a  decision  In 

the  case,  at  Mr.  Turner's  request,  until  re- 
ceiving his  letter.  After  receiving  the  letter, 
however.  It  quickly  approved  the  merger. 

The  failure  of  the  commission  to  give  any 
detailed  study  to  the  objections  raised  by 
Mr.  Turner  was  noted  In  the  dissents  of  the 
minority  and  was  Icnown  to  have  enraged 
Mr.  Turner. 

The  Justice  Department's  petition  for  re- 
opening the  proceedings  said  that  the  de- 
partment's investigation,  stlU  not  complete, 
"raises  serious  question  about  what  the  com- 
mission advances  as  'the  principal  reason  for 
the  merger.'  "  This  was  the  assertion  of  the 
merging  companies  that  A.B.C.,  the  third 
larg^t  television  network,  needed  more  capi- 
tal, which  I.T.T.  could  provide. 

The  Justice  Department  said  that  docu- 
ments It  had  seen  "reflecting  consideration 
of  this  transaction  by  the  managements  of 
the  two  companies  do  not  suggest  that  this 
[AB.C.'s  need  for  cash]  was  a  significant 
factor  leading  to  their  merger  decUlon." 

On  the  contrary.  Justice  said,  "rather  than 
planning  to  Invest  large  amounte  In  the  capi- 
tal improvement  of  A.B.C.,  I.T.T.  appears  to 
have  expected  A.B.C.  to  produce  a  large  cash 
flow  which  would  be  available  for  use  outside 
the  broadcasting  Industry." 

This  Is  an  argument  that  has  also  been 
made  by  various  Congressional  critics  of  the 

merger.  ^  . 

The  commission's  two  days  of  hearings  on 
the  merger  were  "not  adequate  to  permit  In- 
formed decision  of  all  the  issues  bearing  upon 
the  public  Interest."  the  petition  said. 

"The  Federal  Communications  Act  requires 
that  in  a  proceeding  of  this  type,  there  must 
be  a  full  hearing  if  a  substantial  Issue  of  fact 
la  presented,"  the  petition  continued.  "The 
commission  has  a  duty  not  merely  to  take 
the  record  as  It  finds  It  but  rather  to  act 
affirmatively  so  that  the  record  Is  truly  In- 
formative on  all  known  aspects  of  the  public 
Interest."  .         _     ., 

The  JusUce  Department's  Investigation, 
which  It  said  was  begun  "within  days"  of 
the  announcement  of  the  merger  plan  In  De- 
cember. 1965,  discloses  that  I.T.T.  might  en- 
ter the  broadcasting  business  some  other  way 
If  It  could  not  do  so  through  a  merger,  the 
petition  said. 

The  petition  gave  details  of  I.T.T.'s  earlier 
explorations  of  the  possibility  of  entering  the 
broadcasting  field-including  its  attempted 
move  into  a  community  antenna  television 
system  In  New  York  City— as  evidence  of  the 
company's  intention  to  get  into  broadcMtlng. 
The  petition  noted  that.  In  two  different 
cases,  the  Supreme  Court  had  upheld  the 
principal  that  elimination  of  a  potential  new 
competitor  could  be  grounds  for  holding  a 
merger  Invalid.  v.^kttt 

There  are  also  other  ways  In  which  i.t.t. 
might  become  an  Independent  force  In  broad- 
casting If  the  merger  were  prohibited,  the 
petition  said.  As  a  major  manufacturer  o 
communications  equipment,  for  example,  v. 
might  become  a  "source  of  basic  technologi- 
cal development  which  could  lead  to  new  sys- 
tems of  communication." 
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criticism  expressed 

The  merger  might  end  IT-J-'s  interest  to 
this,  however,  the  petition  said.  It  criticized 
the  commission  for  apparently  not  even  con- 
sidering this  possibility,  although  It  had  been 
raised  In  Mr.  Turner's  letter. 

The  petition  noted  that  I.T.T.  had.  In  !« 
statements  before  the  commission,  pledgee 
Itself  not  to  engage  In  anticompetitive  be- 
havior But,  It  said,  there  Is  a  principle  in 
antitrust  law  "that  assurances  of  good  con- 
duct are  not  lightly  to  be  relied  on  when 
a  merger  results  In  an  Industry  structure 
Which  is  Inherently  conducive  to  undesirable 
conduct." 


This  same  principle  should  also  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  commission,  the  petition 
said.  In  viewing  I.T.T.'s  assurances  that  it 
would  not  m  any  way  interfere  with  the 
Independent  operation  of  the  Ai.C.'s  news 
and  public  affairs  reporting. 

Several  Congressional  critics,  among  others, 
have  suggested  that  I.T.T.,  which  does  busi- 
ness around  the  world,  might  come  under 
considerable  pressure  from  governments  In 
countries  where  It  does  business  to  reflect 
the  viewpoints  of  those  governments  In 
A3.C.'8  news  operations.  These  critics  have 
expressed  fear  that,  at  the  least,  there  might 
be  pressure  for  suppression  of  unfavorable 
news  and  comments. 

immediate  stay  asked 

In  specific  terms,  what  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment asked  today  was  that  the  commission 
rule  Immediately  on  Its  petition  for  a  stay 
of  the  merger,  which  could  otherwise  go 
into  effect  on  Friday. 

The  commission  could  then  consider  the 
department's  separate  petition  for  a  reopen- 
ing of  the  entire  proceedings,  which  the 
Justice  I>epartment  also  asked  that  It  be 
made  a  party  to.  A  new  hearing.  If  agreed  to 
by  the  commission,  should  begin  within  60 
days,  the  department  said. 

The  Justice  Department  said  that  It  had 
no  wish  to  drag  out  the  proceedings  past  the 
end  of  this  calendar  year,  the  expiration  date 
for  the  merger  contract.  It  said  the  matter 
could  easUy  be  disposed  of  "well  before"  next 
Dec.  31. 

The  department  noted  that  It  wished  It  had 
been  able  to  complete  Its  Investigation  of 
the  antitrust  Implications  of  the  merger  more 
quickly.  But,  it  added,  "we  have  found  no 
shortcuts  In  probing  the  competitive  aspects 
of  a  merger  of  such  size  and  complexity." 

Exhibit  2 

January  10,  1967. 
Re  proposed   acquisition    of   the   American 
Broadcasting  Co.  by   the  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Hon.  RosEL  H.  Hyde, 

Chairman,  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  Mr.  Turner's  letter 
to  you  of  December  20,  It  Is  stated  that: 
".  .  .  after  capital  expenditures  and  debt  re- 
payment and  asstmilng  ABC  continues  In 
third  place.  It  would  yield  a  cash  flow  ap- 
proaching $100  million  between  1966  and 
1970,  almost  all  of  which  was  thought  by 
ITT  to  be  available  for  reinvestment  outside 
the  television  business."  In  other  words, 
ITT  regards  ABC  as  a  source  of  funds  rather 
than  the  other  way  around. 

This  statement  by  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Is  in  direct  conflict  with  t^e  testi- 
mony given  by  the  presidents  of  ITT  and 
ABC  before  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  In  September  and  which  the 
Commission's  majority  adopted  as  the  prin- 
cipal basis  for  Its  decision  to  approve  the 
merger. 

It   would    be    appreciated    If    you   would 
notify  me  as  promptly  as  possible  what  In- 
vestigations  you   have  made  regarding  Mr. 
Turner's  claim. 
Sincerely, 

Wayne  Morse. 

January  10,  1967. 
Re  proposed   acquisition   of   the    American 

Broadcasting  Co.  by  the  International 

Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Mr.  Donald  F.  Turner, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Antitrust  Divi' 

sion.  Department  of  Justice,  Washington, 

D.C. 
Deak  Mr.  Turner  :  In  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 20  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  you  stated  that: 
".  .  .  after  capital  expenditures  and  debt  re- 
payment, and  assuming  ABC  continues  In 
third  place.  It  would  yield  a  cash  flow  ap- 
proaching $100  million  between  1968  and 
1970,  almost  all  of  which  was  thought  by  ITT 


to  be  available  for  reinvestment  outside  the 
television  business."  In  other  words  ITT 
plans  to  lise  ABC  as  a  source  of  funds,  which 
Is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  testimony  of 
the  presidents  of  ITT  and  ABO  before  the 
FCC  In  September,  1966,  and  which  also 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  majority's  conten- 
tion that  the  merger  will  strengUien  ABC's 
flnanclal  conditions  as  against  the  other  net- 
works. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  could  send 
me  as  promptly  as  possible  further  Informa- 
tion underlying  the  above  quoted  representa- 
tion made  In  your  letter  to  the  FCC. 
Sincerely, 

Wayne  Morse. 

EXHIBIT  3 

Election  and  Tax  Fraud  Notes — ^Interna- 
tional Telephone  &  Telegeaph  Corp. 
(Personal  Experience  J.  T.  Naylor,  Vice 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Telecom- 
munications Operations) 

(Italic  quotations  verbatim  exact) 
September     X960 — Elaborate     drop-boxes, 
signs  and  bulletins  placed  all  offices  Inviting 
election  campaign  contributions. 

(Reaction:  General  employee  Joke.  Other 
solicitations  within  company  (United  Pimds, 
etc.)  received  cawial  treatment.  Manage- 
ment "out  of  character"  In  strained  patriot- 
Ism.  Personally  paid  Uttle  attention — too 
preoccupied  with  work  "brushed  off"  com- 
ment on  subject.) 

October  13.  1960  (3:00  P.Af .) —Telephone 
call  from  Bill  Marx  (Senior  Vice  President) 
asking  me  to  "chat"  In  his  office.  Just  two 
of  us.  Afari  "Hal  and  the  Board  have  a 
program  that  is  very  important  to  political 
protection  and  business  development.  Hal 
(Geneen)  has  given  me  a  selected  list  of 
top  executives  to  contribute  to  the  election 
campaign.  (Referring  to  list  on  desk)  You 
are  down  for  fl,200.  This  can  be  financed 
for  you  by  the  company  if  necessary;  Jim 
Lillis  (Comptroller)  will  handle  it.  You  will 
be  expected  to  recover  the  amount  by  cover- 
ing it  up  in  your  traveling  expense  account. 
The  Board  of  Directors  wants  us  all  to  co- 
operate." 

Naylor — "Are  you  asking  for  a  check  now? 
I  don't  want  any  company  financing  or  ex- 
pense jiTTicracks." 

Marx — "No.  I  will  let  you  know  later 
when  and  how  the  payment  will  be  made." 
(Reaction:  Incredible!  Illegitimate?  Ex- 
pense account  fraud  violate  tax  laws? 
Arthur  Anderson  &  Co.  either  participant  or 
to  be  deceived?  Must  violate  other  laws  or 
would  be  taken  up  at  Staff  Meeting  or  as  a 
group  with  "Hal's  selected  top  executives". 
Dropboxes  and  solicitation  a  camouflage  for 
this  clandestine  deal.  Strange  to  be  a  fair 
haired  lad  after  all  my  opposition  to  other 
fraud. 

Walt  It  out  to  time  of  action;  will  avoid 
participation  expense  account  "horse-play" — 
own  decision.  Tampering  with  laws  not  for 
me.  Afraid  of  me  If  I  refuse  and  squeeze  me 
out  with  no  facts  to  fight  with.  Another 
flght  on  my  hands  with  the  Oeneen  "coat 
tailors".  Try  to  get  "goods"  to  flght  back 
but  some  board  member  or  other  officer 
probably  stop  this  before  It  happens? 

Big  time  mess  If  Perkins,  Plerson,  Lannan, 
Knowlton,  Klrby,  McKlnney,  Hill,  Brown, 
Davls-Polk  and  Arthur  Andersen  In  on  this — 
elegant  stage  setting. 

Exposure  to  betrayals:  Security  clearances, 
Exlm  Bank,  World  Bank.  I.C.A.,  NASA,  Stock 
Exchange,  State  Department.  Must  be  at 
least  30  us  "top  executives"  If  board  'chip- 
ping In'  too.  Board  must  assume  entire  staff 
crooked  as  Geneen;  self-preservation  club. 
Have  to  see  It  through  at  own  expense  to 
get  any  evidence  but  no  personal  entangle- 
ment. Check  Into  laws  involved.  Stay  un- 
derestimated but  make  clear  record.) 

October  18.  1960  (3.30  P.Af.)— Telephone 
call  from  Afori  "Jack,  I  am  up  in  Mitch's 
(Vice  President  and  Legal  Counsel)    office. 


We  are  taking  the  election  contributions. 
Please  bring  up  your  check  book."  (Went 
up.  Surprised  to  be  stUl  on  the  team.  Marx 
introduced  a  "Mr.  Baker".  We  shook  hands. 
Marx  stepped  out  and  closed  door  leaving 
me  with  Mitchell  and  Baker.  MltcheU  and 
I  at  desk,  sitting;  Baker  standing  at  window.) 
Mitchell  (reading  from  a  list  on  his  desk)  — 
"Jack,  they  have  put  you  down  for  $1,200. 
Please  make  out  your  check  in  favor  of  the 
"Texas  Business  and  Professional  Men's  Com- 
mittee  for  Johnson  for  Vice  President.  Be 
sure.  Jack,  to  put  your  home  address  on  the 
check." 

Naylor — "Mitch.  I'm  not  clear  on  this. 
There  are  a  couple  of  points  I'd  like  to  talk 
over  privately  first." 

3f itcheZZ— (obviously  dlstiu'bed)— "/'m  not 
the  one  to  talk  to.  Bill  (Marx)  is  supposed 
to  explain  this.  I'm  just  collecting  the  checks 
for  Mr.  Baker  here.    Shall  I  get  Bill?" 

Naylor— "You'd  better  get  somebody.  I 
want  to  know  what  goes  on."  MltcheU  and 
Baker  left  the  room  and  closed  the  door. 
About  one  minute  later  Marx  stepped  In  and 
closed  the  door;  delay  long  enough  for 
MltcheU  to  brief  Marx  that  Naylor  was  can- 
tankerous.) 

Naylor  (standing) — "Bill,  what  in  hell  goes 
here?  Why  should  I  contribute  to  these 
Texas  rats  and  who  is  Baker?" 

Marx  (soUcltously— both  standing)  — 
"Jack,  I'm  sorry.  I  should  have  explained 
all  this  to  you  and  thought  I  did.  Hal 
(Geneen)  and  the  board  have  it  set  up  to 
'butter"  both  sides  so  we'll  be  in  a  good  posi- 
tion whoever  wins.  Baker  is  Johnson's  man 
and  the  Washington  representative  of  the 
Johnson  committee.  We  can  'juggle"  the  list 
if  you  insist  but  you  are  in  town  and  Baker 
is  collecting  today.  Of  course,  if  there  ever 
were  an  investigation  you  would  have  to 
testify  that  this  was  all  voluntary  and  simply 
a  personal  payment  made  from  your  home. 
We  have  to  have  your  personal  address  on 
the  check.  The  way  we  handle  this,  any- 
body ever  checking  up  is  very  remote  and 
the  board  wants  it;  their  other  companies 
are  doing  this." 

Naylor  (sensing  Important  personal  record 
probable  If  pajrment  to  Texas  Committee 
actually  cleared  through  banks) — "OJC. 
Bill.  Let  it  go.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
under  these  present  circumstances,  this  is 
your  version  of  company  cooperation,  not 
mine."  (Sat  down,  wrote  out  check  but 
deUberately  omitted  home  address.  Walked 
out  behind  Marx  to  reception  anteroom  of 
Mitchell's  ofBce.  Handed  check  to  Baker, 
who  was  standing  alone  gazing  out  office 
window.  Jim  LlUls  (Comptroller)  standing 
In  reception  room,  head  down,  eyes  focused 
on  the  floor,  no  answer  when  I  said  "Hi. 
Jim."  Obvious  no  two  of  us  to  be  together 
or  see  checks  exchanged.  Mitchell  and  Marx 
also  In  room  when  I  handed  check  to  Baker. 
No  comment  to  Baker.) 

(Reaction:  Naive.  Forced  behaviour,  par- 
ticularly Llllls'  silence  with  whom  relations 
always  more  than  cordial.  Baker  a  per- 
fumed bird.  Unwholesome.  Mitchell  being 
the  cute  counsel  for  a  future  criminal  de- 
fense by  calculated  avoidance  of  witnesses. 
Evidently  Mitchell  plan  to  masquerade  In 
case  of  future  trouble  by  having  personal 
checks  and  home  address  sustain  company 
innocence.  Marx  bluntly  demanding  per- 
jury. Any  follow-thru  on  expense  gimmick 
or  recovery  exposes  every  security  clearance 
to  blackmail.  Not  for  me.  Must  figure  me 
solid  evidence  until  1961  tax  returns  filed  in 
1962;  more  or  less  reversible  until  then  by 
which  time  all  be  forgotten. 

Has  to  be  Identified  with  the  company  or 
no  "pay  off".  Late  In  the  game  for  election 
fund.  Speculation:  getting  McKlnney  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission? Or  Ambassador?  Or  Influence  In 
government  contracts?  Or  pressure  In  Con- 
gress and  State  Department  re  Cuba  or  Bra- 
zU?  Probably  all.  Interesting  to  study  can- 
celled check  when  It  comes  back.  Keep 
quiet,  stay  underestimated — Check  law  on 
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all  this;  wUUul  tax  fraud  obvious  In  the  ex- 
pense account  cover-up. 

Have  to  force  out  discussion  with  Geneen; 
would  hang  everyone  else  but  himself  In  a 
showdown — Cordlner  pattern.  Must  not  un- 
derestimate the  plan  and  the  high  powered 
'brass'  behind  It.) 

November  1960  Month  End  Bank  Statement 
and  Cancelled  Checks — No.  2 
Broadway  Branch,  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York. 
Cancelled  Cheek 
Perforated:  "Paid  11-14-60" 
Endorsed:  "For  deposit  to  Texas  Business 
and  Professional  Committee  for  Johnson  for 
Vice  President,  Jake  Jacobsen  Treasurer." 

Bank  Stamps:  "Austin  Clearing  House," 
"The  Capital  National  Bank,"  "First  National 
City  Bank."  "Austin.  Texas",  "Dallas,  Texas", 
"New  York",  "November  10,  I960',  "November 
11,  1960",  "November  12,  1960" 

(Apparent  pre-arrangement  of  dates  for 
some  technical  intrigue,  probably  reference 
2  T7.S.  Code  Sections  243  and  244 — Check 
held  23  days  Baker  had  maximum  of  6  days 
to  report  under  2  U.S.  Code  Sections  243  and 
244.) 

Date  of  Check— October  18,  1960  (21  days 
before  election  day  November  8,  1960) 

First  Clearing — (Deposit)  Date — November 
10,  1960  (2  days  after  election  day) 

Second  Clearing  Date — November  11,  1960 
(3  days  after  election  day) 
Thinl   Clearing  Date — November   12,    1960 
Paid  (Perforated)— November  14,  1960  (6 
days  after  election  day) 

March  13,  1961  (6:00  PM.)—ta  Geneen 's 
(President)  ofDce;  no  other  persons  present: 
(discussion  initiated  because  Bender  Far- 
well  and  Roehm  resigned  and  took  up  stock 
options;  afraid  Nayler  would  resign  and  want- 
ed revise  terms  of  option — opportunity  used 
to  Involve  him  personally  in  discussion  of 
election-tax  fraud) . 

Naylor — "Since  last  October  when  your 
election-expense  'gimmick'  toas  perpetrated, 
1  have  lost  all  faith  in  your  crooked  manage- 
ment. That  was  one  Hell  of  a  piece  of  busi- 
ness for  any  respectable  firm.  The  stock- 
holders should  be  elated. 

After  spending  my  entire  business  career 
policing  dignity  and  propriety  and  being  a 
disciplinarian  in  management  I  find  at  the 
age  of  47  my  ovm  principals  arid  superiors 
insisting  that  I  be  tricky  and  dishonest  my- 
self and  a  set-up  for  perjury  in  order  to  be 
a  good  fellow  and  fnainfain  my  position.  I 
refuse  to  lie  or  juggle  expense  accounts  for 
you  or  anyorte,  Hal.  I  paid  off  my  $1,200  ex- 
tortion to  your  little  friend  Baker  and  won't 
recover.  If  you  don't  like  this.  Hal,  lets  set- 
tle it  right  now  and  close  it  out.  You  can 
have  the  goddamned  stock  option  and  your 
own  cheap  point  of  view  and  do  whatever 
you  choose  to  be  a  big  shot.  I'm  just  too  old 
to  learn  your  crooked  tricks." 

Geneen  (very  dUturbed) — "Jocfc,  that  sub- 
ject should  never  be  mentioned.  Everybody 
does  it  and  the  board  wanted  it  this  uoay.  It 
is  'paying  off  big  in  Washington'.  We  tried 
to  think  of  other  icays  to  do  it — through 
Fred  Schwarz  or  other  lawyers  or  third  par- 
ties— but  had  to  do  it  this  way.  You  can't 
afford  that  kind  of  money  personally  and  I 
think  the  board  ar^d  I  were  fair  in  making 
it  good.    You  didn't  have  to." 

Naylor — "The  loay  it  was  put  to  me  I  had 
a  damned  slim  choice  and  I  will  foot  the  bill 
You  don't  know  what  the  word  "fair"  means. 
Your  sole  claim  to  respect  is  'u>eight  throw- 
ing': no  competence  or  persuasion.  I'm  too 
Old  to  sell  my  self  respect  and  you  are  mak- 
ing (vulgarity)  out  of  all  the  titles  and  cre- 
dentials this  company  and  the  people  who 
hold  them. 

March  31,  1961  (6:00  PJiI.  Good  Friday)— 
Resigned  (privately  Oeneen's  office)  advising 
self-respect  placed  ahead  of  other  things  and 
be  and  hU  "new  boys  not  on  my  wave  length". 
Kept  cordial  per  prior  plan  to  let  evidence 
acciunulate  without  alarm.    M.  B.  Mitchell, 


Vice  President  and  Legal  Counsel  waiting  In 
outer  ofiBce  to  see  Gene«n  when  I  left. 

I  continued  to  be  at  the  office  regularly 
through  Thursday  noon  April  6,  advising  my 
official  contacts  inside  and  outside  the  com- 
pany of  proper  new  channels  to  observe  and 
packing  my  personal  library  and  properties. 
I  advised  all  persons  contacted  of  my  sever- 
ance, my  only  comment  being  that  it  was  all 
on  a  "very  cordial"  basis.  No  reasons  or 
other  comments  were  made  at  any  time. 

April  4,  1961  (6:20  P.M.  Tuesday)— Mr. 
E.  H.  Scott,  Radio  Superintendent  of  my  de- 
partment and  I  were  watting  together  for  the 
subway  train  at  Bowling  Green  station  when 
Mr.  M.  R.  Mitchell,  Vice  President  and  Legal 
Counsel  Joined  us,  also  apparently  headed 
for  home.  He  remarked  "Jocfc  is  what  I  hear 
about  you  true?"  I  said,  "Mitch,  there's  no 
telling  what  you  have  heard  about  me." 

Mitchell — "This  story  about  you  re- 
signing?" 

Naylor — "Nothing  could  be  truer  than 
that." 

Mitchell — "With  the  ttock  market  what  is 
isl  Boy  you  need  counsel!"  (Scott,  Mitchell 
and  I  boarded  the  Subway.  I  sat  between 
them.) 

Mitchell— "What  stocks  have  you  been 
holding  that  you  can  do  a  thing  like  this? 
That's  the  kind  of  thing  I've  been  looking 
for." 

Naylor — "/  can  alwayt  struggle  along  some 
way.  Mitch— you  will  see  all  the  final  rec- 
ord and  what  if  anythtiig  the  arrangements 
look   like." 

Mitchell— "Yes.  I'll  s«e  the  final  sooner  or 
later.     When  did  all  this  happen,  last  Fri- 
day night?"  1 
Naylor— "Yes." 

Mitchell — "/  wonderm  what  was  going  on 
when  I  saw  you  coming  out  of  Geneen's  of- 
fice. You  were  the  happiest  looking  guy  I've 
seen  around  that  place  in  months.  I  thought 
something  was  up.  Do  you  know  what  the 
rumors  have  been  saying  about  you?  I 
thought  it  was  a  /oci  and  believed  in  it 
myself."  I 

Naylor — "No.  I'm  n^t  current  on  rumors 
about  me.  If  I  looked  happy  I  must  have 
been  enjoying  clean  air  for  a  change." 

Mitchell— "The  Far  East— in  charge  of 
everything  in  the  Far  East.  — Seriously, 
Jack,  you  need  counsel.  How  many  shares 
did  you  have  on  option?" 
Naylor — "Six  Thousand." 
Mitchell — I'am  not  talking  about  holding 
stock  for  six  months— 1  mean  right  to  pur- 
chase.   What  was  your  option  price?" 

Naylor — "Around  36  or  37 — six  thousand 
shares  but  not  due  for  purchase  until  July." 
Mitchell— (thouehttnUy)  —"That's  a  lot  of 
money!"  (I  agreed  with  him.)  (Mr.  R.  H. 
Scott  was  witness  to  the  entire  conversation. 
He  and  Mr.  Mitchell  got  off  at  Grand  Central 
extending  good  wishes.  Mitchell,  as  he  left, 
said  "Remember,  Jack,  what  I  said  about 
counsel."  I  proceeded  to  my  home  stop — 
86th  Street.) 

(Reaction:  Mitchell  fishing  my  Intentions; 
worried  on  election  fraud  and  what  I  might 
do  next.  Believe  untme  about  not  knowing 
of  my  resignation;  knew  of  my  resignation 
immediately  Friday  night  March  31.  Inten- 
tions good  but  afraid  of  his  own  position. 
Typical  sycophant.    Like  him  personally. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
a£sumed  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 


REHABILITATION  OP  THE  BLIND 
IN  IOWA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  whole 
new  direction  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  Is  occurring  In  my  own  State  of 
Iowa. 

The  program,  presided  over  by  the 
Iowa  C(xnmission  far  the  Blind  Director 
Kermeth  Jemigan,  has  proved  to  be  a 


breakthrough,  one  which  is  the  object 
of  study  by  other  States. 

In  fact,  the  program  is  recognized  by 
many  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
finest,  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Jernigan.  blind  since  birth,  vmder- 
scores  his  approach  to  the  rehsJjllita- 
tion  of  the  blind  in  these  words: 

What  the  blind  need  is  not  sympathy,  but 
opportunity. 

I  quite  agree  with  this  statement,  and 
I  feel  that  Mr.  Jemigan  and  his  staff  of 
59,  as  well  as  those  in  other  States, 
should  receive  the  highest  commenda- 
tion for  their  dedicated,  constructive 
service 

So  that  Senators  and  others  will  have 
an  insight  into  the  Iowa  program,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  from 
the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  "Pic- 
ture" magazine  of  January  15,  1967,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Real    Problem    of   Blindness — Iowa's 

Program  Mat  Be  World's  Finest 

(By  Nick  Lamberto) 

"There  is  none  so  blind  as  they  that  won't 
see."  Jonathan  SwDT  (1667-1746). 

"None  so  blind  as  those  that  will  not  see." 
Mathew  Henry  (1662-1714). 

Blindness  is  only  a  physical  nuisance  If  a 
blind  person  haa  the  proper  training  and  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  living  in  a  world  of 
sighted  persons.  The  real  problem  of  blind- 
ness is  not  the  loss  of  eyesight,  but  the  mU- 
imderstandlng  and  lack  of  information  which 
exist. 

Those  two  sentences  perhaps  sum  up  better 
than  volumes  of  explanation  the  philosophy 
of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
its  dynamic  director,  Kenneth  Jemigan. 

A    CONSTANT    STREAM    OF    VISITORS    FROM    OTHEB 
STATES 

In  eight  years  as  Iowa  director  for  the 
blind  commission  Jemigan  has  accomplished 
what  one  national  authority  called  a  "miracle 
in  development."  Donald  Overbeay,  super- 
intendent of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind 
and  past  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  said  the 
Iowa  Commission  now  has  a  program  "that 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
finest  in  the  world."  Overbeay  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Iowa  Braille  and  Sightsavlng 
School  at  Vinton  from  1949  to  1960. 

The  principal  commission  office  in  the 
former  Y.M.C.A.  building  at  Fourth  street 
and  Keosauqvia  way  here  now  houses  the 
"best  and  largest  braille  library  In  the  world." 
The  Ubrary  has  40,000  braille  volumes,  12,296 
reels  of  tape  and  28,402  talking  books. 

No  wonder  there  is  a  constant  stream  of 
visitors  from  other  states  to  see  the  library, 
which  has  8,000  talking  book  titles,  3,000  titles 
on  tape  and  13,000  titles,  or  separate  books, 
transcribed  into  braille. 

When  Jernigan  came  to  Des  Moines  in  1958 
he  said  his  goal  was  to  convince  the  public 
and  the  blind  alike  that  the  average  blind 
person  can  do  what  has  always  been  assumed 
to  be  Impossible  and  that  Ufe  can  hold  as 
much  for  the  blind  as  for  sighted  persons. 

"Our  big  problem,"  he  said,  "is  to  convince 
the  Iowa  employer  that  the  average  blind  man 
can  do  an  average  job  in  an  average  busi- 
ness." 

In  1957  only  12  blind  lowans  were  rehablU- 
tated  to  a  point  where  they  were  self-suffl- 
cient.  Five  years  later  the  number  was  50. 
In  1966,  a  record  70  bUnd  persons  were  re- 
habUitated  at  the  training  center  here. 

so    THI    sightless     person     MAT    BECOME    AS 
ECONOMIC    ASSET 

Jemigan,  blind  since  birth,  has  one  of  the 
largest  private  collections  of  bralUe  books 
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anywhere  in  the  world.  A  Library  of  Con- 
gress official  said  the  Iowa  Commission  Li- 
brary "is  the  best  in  the  world,  giving  the 
best  service  of  any  library  for  the  blind  in 
the  world." 

Why  the  emphasis  on  books?  Jernigan 
believes  that  the  blind  historically  have  de- 
pended on  the  majority  in  society  (the 
sighted  people)  socially  and  economically. 

"If  the  minority  (the  blind)  are  to  move 
Into  independent  status  textbooks  and 
boolcs  on  our  culture  must  be  available  to 
the  blind  in  their  language,"  he  says.  "So  In 
trying  to  develop  an  over-all  program  for  the 
blind  you  need  an  adequate  Ubrary." 

Jernigan  is  the  first  state  director  to  push 
for  a  library  not  only  in  general  reading  but 
for  all  subjects  pertinent  to  training  a  blind 
person  in  a  specific  field  of  endeavor. 

"It's  important  that  our  program  suc- 
ceeds," says  Jernigan.  "It's  a  whole  new 
direction  in  rehabUltation  of  the  blind  in 
this  country.  It's  a  breakthrough.  If  we 
failed,  the  old  established  agencies  would 
have  been  confirmed  in  the  notion  of  the 
limited  capacities  of  the  blind.  But  we've 
done  it  here  and  it  works.  Other  states  have 
come  here  to  study  the  'wave  of  the 
future' ". 

Jernigan  believes  each  blind  person  seeks 
his  own  breakthrough,  but  once  it  happens 
the  sightless  person  becomes  an  economic 
asset  and  not  a  liability. 

AIB  PRESStniE,  NOISE  ARE  CLTTES  TO  THE  BLIND 
An  estimated  400,000  persons  in  America 
are  blind.  Of  these  al>out  20  per  cent  are 
without  sight  of  any  kind.  They  are  known 
aa  totally  blind.  An  estimated  5,500  lowans 
are  blind.  Rehabilitated  blind  lowans  have 
been  placed  in  jobs  as  electrical  engineers, 
computer  operators,  switchboard  operators, 
machinists,  lawyers,  farmers,  salesmen  and 
almost  any  field  of  endeavor.  Each  blind 
person  rehabilitated  to  self-sufficiency  saves 
the  state  about  $74,000  in  tax  funds,  Jemi- 
gan estimates. 

At  the  rehabilitation  center  here  in  the 
same  building  that  houses  the  commission's 
main  offices,  the  blind  are  taught  self  respect, 
reliance  and  the  skills  that  will  help  them 
realize  that  emotionally  and  intellectually 
they  can  lead  a  normal  life. 

The  trainees  from  the  center  are  familiar 
to  Des  Moines  residents  as  they  traverse  the 
busy  streets  with  the  plastic  cane,  called  the 
"Iowa  cane"  by  some.  The  blind  person  taps 
the  long  cane  in  a  wide  arc  In  front  of  him 
as  he  walks.  A  blind  person  has  the  same 
senses  of  smell  and  touch  as  sighted  persons, 
but  most  of  the  time  they  are  more  highly 
developed  through  usage. 

A  blind  walker  can  detect  buildings  by  air 
pressure,  can  tell  traffic  fiow  or  patterns  by 
the  noise.  Most  important,  blind  persons 
may  not  have  sight  as  we  know  it,  but  thoy 
do  have  a  great  deal  of  "insight." 

Jernigan  thinks  braille  books,  tapes  and 
talking  books  all  have  their  places  in  the 
world  of  the  blind.  He  listens  to  a  talking 
book  turned  on  as  he  shaves  each  morning. 
Talking  books  or  tapes  are  better  for  some 
who  became  blind  late  In  life,  when  learn- 
ing braille  might  be  extremely  difficult  But 
tapes  and  talking  books  are  only  a  passive 
thing  to  some. 

Reading  braille  is  handler,  for  instance,  for 
looking  up  a  word,  or  perhaps  for  studying  a 
given  subject  which  may  be  highly  technical, 

THE   CONTRIBtTTION    OF    LOUIS    BRAILLE 

"Any  braille  book  is  a  rare  book."  Jernigan 
says.  "We  have  books  in  braille  here  that  are 
not  available  anywhere  In  the  world.  And  we 
are  producing  more  braille  books  than  any 
other  library  in  the  world.  We  have  500 
braille  and  tape  books  In  production  at  one 
time." 

A  tape  book  is  one  where  the  tapist,  a 
sighted  person,  dictates  a  book  onto  a  tape 
recorder.    Talking  books  are  records  of  books. 

BralUing  of  books  is  done  mainly  by  volun- 


teers, most  of  whom  receive  about  six  montlia 
training  at  the  Center  here.  Braille  is  a  sys- 
tem of  printing  or  transcribing  for  the  blind 
in  which  the  characters  are  represented  by 
tangible  points  or  dots.  It  was  invented  in 
1829  by  Louis  Braille  (1809-'52),  a  French 
teacher  of  the  blind.  One  printed  page 
makes  four  to  six  pages  of  braille,  so  storage 
space  for  braille  books  is  at  a  premium.  In 
addition,  a  braUle  page  is  much  bigger  and 
is  as  thick  as  six  printed  pages. 

PENtTENTIART    INMATES    HELP    WITH    BRAILLING 

Several  hundred  volunteer  brailllsts  tran- 
scribe printed  books  In  Iowa,  including  in- 
mates at  the  state  penitentiary  at  Fort  Madi- 
son. A  large  share  of  the  brallUng  is  done 
by  Jewish  Temple  Sisterhoods,  who  donate 
money  and  time  to  help  the  blind.  The  Iowa 
Lions  Clutw  Sight  Conservation  Foundation, 
the  Federated  Women's  Clubs  of  Iowa,  the 
Hawkeye  Chapter  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers 
Of  America,  the  Salvation  Army,  Lutheran 
church  groups  £md  many  individual  volun- 
teers help  make  the  Iowa  program  a  success 
with  their  time  and  effort.  One  organiza- 
tion, called  Tactile  Aids  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
has  volunteers  from  Tlfereth  Israel  Syna- 
gogue and  other  churches  and  organizations. 

But  it  is  Jemigan  and  his  dedicated  staff 
of  59  employes  who  channel  the  energy  of 
the  volunteers  and  inspire  lx)th  the  sighted 
and  unsighted. 

"What  the  blind  need  is  not  sympathy,  but 
opportunity,"  he  says.  "They  should  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  their  full  share  of  responsi- 
bilities and  burdens." 


SOME   THINGS   ARE  WORSE   THAN 
INFLATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
January  16  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  lead  editorial,  entitled  "Some 
Things  Are  Worse  Than  Inflation,"  gives 
a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  myths 
which  have  been  spread  around  by  some 
economists  regarding  the  subject  of  in- 
flation. The  conclusion  of  the  article  Is 
very  pointed : 

So  there  surely  are  things  that  are  worse 
than  infiation.  And,  sad  to  say,  infiation  can 
lead  directly  to  quite  a  few  of  them. 

Also  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  an  article  entitled  "In- 
flationary Slump?  Prices  Might  Keep 
On  Risiiig  in  a  Recession,  Some  Econ- 
omists Say,"  which  not  only  discusses 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  inflationary  in- 
creases have  occurred  during  a  reces- 
sion, but  at  the  same  time  points  out  a 
number  of  the  factors  used  in  analyzing 
and  projecting  possible  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Jan.    16, 

1967] 
Some  Things  Are  Worse  Than  Inflation 

Inflation,  which  used  to  be  publicly  de- 
nounced by  just  about  everybody,  now  seems 
to  be  edging  towsj-d  social  acceptance.  Many 
people,  at  any  rate,  appear  to  believe  the 
nation  will  have  to  put  up  with  rising  prices 
if  It  wants  to  avoid  things  that  are  worse. 

Commerce  Secretary  Connor,  for  example, 
recently  expressed  hope  that  prices  won't 
climb  as  fast  this  year  as  they  did  in  1966, 
but  he  plainly  is  willing  to  tolerate  more  In- 
flation in  preference  to  continued  monetary 
restraint.    President  Johnson  seems  to  be  of 


much  the  same  mind;  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message,  he  coupled  a  forecast  of  stUl 
more  huge  budget  deficits  with  a  demand  for 
lower  interest  rates  and  easier  money. 

It  certainly  looks  as  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  has  got  the  message.  After  talking 
of  infiation  for  a  long  time,  the  System  finally 
moved  toward  restraint  in  mid-1966.  The 
action  was  much  harsher  than  it  would  have 
had  to  be  if  it  bad  been  more  timely;  ap- 
parently fearful  of  its  own  power,  the  Fed 
now  is  moving  toward  easy  money  once 
again. 

Renewed  easy  money  also  draws  endorse- 
ment from  those  economista  who  favor  per- 
petual economic  growth  at  whatever  cost. 
University  of  California  Professor  Abba  P. 
Lerner  argued  the  other  day  that  It  would 
be  better  for  the  Government  to  compensate 
the  "victims"  of  infiation  than  to  pass  up 
the  extra  production  made  possible  by  swifter 
growth. 

One  trouble  with  that  approach  Is  that 
it  assumes  inflation  can  be  a  carefuUy  con- 
trolled process.  With  the  sophisticated 
economic  tools  at  its  command,  the  reason- 
ing goes,  the  Oovemment  allows  prices  to 
rise  just  enough  to  assure  "adequate"  eco- 
nomic growth  (whatever  that  Is)  but  not 
enoiigh  to  produce  runaway  inflation. 

Unfortunately,  the  tools  at  hand  cannot 
be  used  with  such  precision,  even  when  offi- 
cials have  the  will  to  do  so.  In  assessing  the 
condition  of  the  economy  to  plan  monetary 
policy,  the  Federal  Reserve  relies  on  statistics 
which,  though  better  than  tbey  were  some 
years  ago,  still  are  far  from  perfect.  When 
it  comes  to  fiscal  poUcy,  the  cumbersomeness 
of  the  p>ollticai  process  makes  exact  read- 
justments Impossible. 

Once  a  price  rise  gets  roUlng,  of  course, 
ofBclals  increasingly  find  It  difficult  to  sum- 
mon up  the  win  even  to  try  to  keep  it  in 
check;  the  present  growing  acceptance  of 
Inflation  is  an  illustration  of  that.  The 
longer  an  inflationary  trend  persists,  the 
more  severe  the  countermeasures  that  will 
be  required — and  the  more  the  officials  are 
Ukely  to  fear  the  political  consequences  of 
any  meaningful  corrective  steps  at  ail. 

And  when  Inflation  has  firmly  taken  hold. 
It  builds  up  its  own  momentum  and  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  to  retard.  So  It  is 
that  labor  unions  are  now  planning  big  pay 
rise  demands  based  not  only  on  how  much 
prices  have  risen  in  the  past  year  but  on 
guesses  as  to  what  will  happen  in  the  next 
two  or  three  years.  It's  a  safe  bet  that  few 
of  them  are  forecasting  price  stability. 

But  let's  assume,  just  for  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  plannners  somehow  could 
order  things  so  there  would  be  only  a  little 
bit  of  inflation.  Is  it  even  remotely  realistic 
to  assume  that  the  Government  then  could 
move  to  neatly  offset  Inflation's  damage? 
Any  thoughtful  person  must  conclude 
otherwise. 

If  we  take  only  the  classic  victims  of  infla- 
tion, the  milUons  of  widows,  orphans  and 
others  on  relatively  fixed  Incomes,  the  task 
of  continually  funnellng  funds  to  them  to 
keep  them  abreast  of  a  rising  price  level 
would  be  montimental.  Fiirthermore,  these 
cost-of-living  handouts  would  In  themselves 
put  more  upward  pressure  on  the  prices 
they're  trying  to  keep  up  with. 

The  widows  and  orphans,  however,  are  only 
the  more  visible  of  Inflation's  victims.  Infla- 
tionary pressures  encourage  hoarding  of 
manpower  and  materials;  the  distortions  In 
the  use  of  the  nation's  resources  grow  pro- 
gressively. The  country's  products  are  priced 
out  of  more  and  mc«'e  markets  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Sooner  or  later,  a  lot  of  people 
begin  to  doubt  that  the  nation's  currency 
actuaUy  is  worth  more  than  the  paper  It's 
printed  on. 

Even  a  "controUed"  inflation.  If  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  thus  has  the  power  to 
wreck  an  economy.  Perhaps  the  worst  of  It 
is  that  a  business  coUapee  and  inflation  can 
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exist  at  one  and  the  same  time;  history  pro-  would  cut  more  than  one- third  from  the  long  boom  has  not  yet  ended.    Most  of  the 

vldes  a  number  of  ugly  examplee.  value  of  a  dollar.  15  so-called  coincident  Indicators  of  eco- 

So  there  surely  are  things  that  are  worse         "Recent  experience  siiggests  you  need  more  nomlc  activity,  used  by  analysts  to  gauge  the 

t.han  Inflation.    And,  sad  to  say  inflation  can  than  Just  a  slight  dip  in  business  activity  current  state  of  business,  still  point  upward. 

lead  directly  to  quite  a  few  of  them.  before    Inflation    is    stepped,"    observes    an  These   include   such   major   business   yard- 
economist   at   the   Commerce   Department's  sticks  as  gross  national  product  and  con- 

iNTLATioNABT  Slxticp?  Pricm  Mioht  Keep  On  Office  of  Business  Economics  in  Washington,  sumer  Income. 

Rising  in  a  Recession,  Some  Economists        One  of  the  severest  recessions  on  record  This  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  a  reces- 

Sat Living   Costs   Climbed   in  Pour  of  occvirred  in  1937-38.    Although  it  lasted  only  slon— the  single  missing  ingredient  of  the 

Last  Five  Downturns — Usttallt  as  Fast  as  13  months.  It  hit  business  hard;  industrial  aforementioned  potential  Presidential  nlght- 

BEyou— With  Wah,  a  Tripi.e  Thbeat  production  shriveled  by  a   third  and  con-  mare — may  not  be  just  around  the  corner. 

inv  Aifnvi  T     Maiabre    Jr  »  sumer  income  dropped  about  11  % .    The  con-  Indeed,  some  economists  claim  the  civilian 

tuy  Aureo  f.  juauturc,  o  .;  sumer  price   index   dropped,   too,  but  only  part   of   the   economy   may   be   entering  a 

Here's  a  political  nightmare  for  President  ^  g^,^  ^^gj,  ^^^  entire  13-month  period.  recession  right  now.    To  support  their  argu- 

Johnson:                                                                        Things   were   different   of   course,   In   the  ment  they  tick  off  a  list  of  key  areas  where 

The  1968  elections  are  only  a  few  months  Qre&t    Depression     of     1929-33.    Consumer  business    has    been    sagging:    Automobiles, 

away.    The  war  in  Vietnam  drags  on  Incon-  prtcgg   dropped   some   »7%    dxirlng   the   43-  appliances,  home  bxillding,  steel. 

clusively.    The  long  boom  has  ended  and  the  month  slump  (still  muoh  less  than  the  corre-  Fears    that    business    generally    may    be 

economy  Is  In  a  recession.    And  prices,  far  gpondlng   decline   of   industrial   production  headed  Into  a  recession  soon  stem  largely 

fran  leveling  off,  continue  to  rise  sharply.  ^^^  consumer  income;  each  fell  more  than  from  the  recent  performance  of  the  so-called 

Maybe  Mr.  Johnson  won't  ever  have  to  face  sqct^).  leading    Indicators    of    economic    activity. 

this  triple  threat — war.  recession  and  infla-                         factory  opeeating  rate  These  indicators,  experience  shows,  tend  to 

^^^ut'^A^^r^wTNt's  possible    even  ^^^l^^'S'^^A^^'^,^:':^:  T^ly:"'^  t^rt!!^"  ^^^  ^^^^  f^o- 

l^^'^^L "'*'  °'  °^'  experienced  ^J8^«. ^^^^^  ^^J^f °4*  ^  Sh  US.  vlde'an  early  hint  of  what's  In  store  for'the 

ousiness  analysis.  ta<-t^ri*«  rtp  nrv>ratinp     According  to  recent  overall  economy  during  the  next  year  or  bo. 

"The  big  question  Is  Vietnam.    No  one  can  lactones  are  operatmg.    Accoramg  w)  recem;  jo                    /                . 

safely  predlrt  what  wiU  happen  there."  says  ^^^'^f  ^^•„^^'"''=!?  ^^Yn^^^i^f^^^^^f^^t  «f  ™^  "^™°  indicators 

WlUiam  P.  BuUer,  vice  president  and  econ-  ^^hly  80%    of  their  full  plant  potential.  Altogether,    economists   study   30    leading 

omlst  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York.  This  stiU  is  a  relatively  high  operating  rate,  economic  indicators.    These  Include  such  dl- 

"As  far  as  the  economy  is  concerned,  we  could  *>"*  "  ^  a  percentage  point  lower  than  a  ^^^^  measures  as  the  average  workweek  of 

well  And  ourselves  with  both  a  recession  and  y«^  ^e°- ,  ^«  ««^«°*  decline,  according  to  production  workers,  the  layoff  rate  in  manu- 

inflation  at  once."  these  analysts,  signals  less  upward  pressure  jacturing  industries,  the  value  of  new  orders 

Some  optimists  claim  a  recession — If  one  on  prices.              „  „     .       ^ ^i,+„  In    durable    goods    industries,    construction 

co^-would  have  a  silver  Unlng.    In  their         ^"^^P*"    ^°-    However,    noany    economists  contract  awards,  stock  prices,  home  starts. 

^^l^wS  surely  end  toe  prlfe  Inflation  '^°*f,   the  record   of   recent  years   provides  corporate  profits  and  cSrrent  UabUlties  of 

that  has  recently  flared,  after  years  of  record-         n^^nJ'the^^^           recession  for  instance  ^"^^"^"^  failures. 

shattering  economic  expansion.    In  the  past  .^„  ^i^L-.  r,,»nt  ^^™t?fi  r«Vi^i,,^J^  to  <>'  ^^^  30,  by  a  recent  count,  not  a  single 

few  days   price  boosts  have  been  announced  ^^!,°V*°^L?i^^*  ^1^5°!Jf^P^Jinf^^^  o'^e  «"11  points  toward  continuing  expansion. 

by  producers  of  such  key  materials  as  steel,  !i,t°  °i h  P*^'*L^^°™rt°t^°',^^l^^^  Some    "p^ked"   many  months   ago.     Stock 

""^f.^  and  copper,  as  well  as  several  more  P^^  '"fn  thriS^S^ei  downlurn    sfmflarly.  P^^^^'  ^°'  i^t^<=f'  ««;»^««1  «  ^'^^  ^'^°<^'j; 

specialized  meUls.  niant  ooerations  declined  to  767  from  829"  y®"  ^°'   ^^^  high  for  home  starts  occurred 

WHAT  HISTORY  SHOWS  gut  the  price  index  kept  on  rising.              "'  ^ei^^^^l^e^oSs'^SrJ't^keJ^laSng  Z 

Economic  history,  however,  disagrees  that         m  both  recessions^  the  record  shows    the  Sf^t^^^^^JL  ba^in  IptemberVf  tfst  %^. 

recessions  are  necessarily  a  cure-all  for  in-  price  of  factory-produced   items  leveled  off  Art>,iir    o     naViiher.7     nr«>«iri»r>t    nf    n<5 

^''^"•^o..  ..       V,        V,        «                ,  ^'*f  ^=  if  "'^-°'' '°.'^'r^' Tv^^'n  Jwn^  Ec^o:^csCor?.r^SY?rT-bre^b4lnel 

Since  1945.  there  have  been  five  recessions  of  durable  goods-a  broad  category  covering  consultant,    expresses   the    conclusion   that 

m  the  U.S.  Prices,  as  measured  by  the  Gov-  autoe   appliances,  furniture  and  other  such  many  analyste  W^awlng  from  the  statls- 

emment's  widely   used   index   of   consumer  "hard"  goods— declined  one-tenth  of  a  per-  ^  *  ll^j'  r^t   record   sueeests   there's  a 

prices,  continued  to  climb  through  four  of  centage  point.     In  bott  recessions,  however,  "i^jderable   chance   we  mav   so^   en"?  a 

these  five  business  downturns.    In  two  of  the  this  leveling  off  was  more  than  offset  by  in-  ^neM^siowdo^    e7en  T  real^e«^o^  m 

four,  the  price  rise  was  about  as  rapid  as  in  creases  in  the  price  of  Services,  ranging  from  j^Tal  toe  nr^uct^orof  e^s  U  ^n^^^^^ 

the  months^fe^nomlc  expansion  that  im-  haircuts  to  home  rentals  Sys  li%S  Hhif  ^tom^rS^ 

mediately    preceded    toe    downturn.     In    a        This    almost    constant    climb    of    service  '      cornorate    liants    as    General    Motors 

thhrd.  an  eight-month  recession  that  began  prices   through    expansions    and    recessions,  ^""^     w«S?  tr^w  n«    o^h  nfnf^i  m^rtZ 

early  in  wartime  1945,  prices  actually  climbed  many   economists   say,   constitutes   a   major  co      .'Thrr^oi^   S«o   indlcTt^r  even  if  a 

faster  than  in  toe  previous  expansion  period,  reason  that  inflation  often  persists  even  in  ^owdo^  comes    prices  wlllsulelv  continue 

consumer  prices  did  go  down  during  the  slumps.    It  is   claimed,   for   Instance,   toat  jL^'^Je'^t  Hretfy  e^cUii^at  S  f or 

1948-49    recession.      But    the    decline    was  wage  Increases-whlch  move  ever  higher-  I^„'„  ,t*  ^  P""^„i,'^  m^  Ir^^t  •• 

scarcely  momentous:  The  price  Index  dropped  are  often  more  difficult  to  offset  in  service  ^"^S^'^  ^^'^  "^ny  people  might  expect. 

2%  during  an  11-month  span.    In  the  same  Industries  through  the  installation  of  labor-  j    ^ 

period,    consumer    income    declined    nearly  saving  equipment;  you  cannot,  for  example, 

6%,  more  than  in  any  U.S.  recession  since  automate  a  haircut.  SENATOR     MORSE     RESTATES     HIS 

toe  1930s.                                                                    Another  reason  that  Inflation  dies  hard,  __.„____...  _-^__  __,(jp_p_  __  _,„„ 

The    teble   pinpoints   what   happened   to  according  to  many  analysts,  is  that  the  trend  r-v-'oiiiu»rt  wixxi  «r<ox-ri*..i   i.\j  xaa 

consumer  prices  In  toe  other  four  reces-  of  retail  prices  frequently  tends  to  lag  be-  PRESIDENT 

sions.  hind   wholesale   price   developments.     Thus.  ■trt^nai^      »*■-    -o^^^t^^^*    t   Vio™ 

Price  rise  If  wholesale  prices  flatten  out,  many  months  Mr.   MORSE      Mr.   President.   I   have 

JJeccsrfon                                  in  percent  may  elapse  before  the  easing  is  reflected  at  written  the  following  letter  to  the  editor 

February  to  October  1945 1. 6  ^etau  level.  of  the  Burlington  Free  Press.  Burllng- 

July  1963  to  August  1954 .2         There  is.  In  fact,  ona  comforting  aspect  to  ton,  Vt.: 

July  1957  to  April  1958 2.3  *he  recent  record  of  recessions  as  dampers  January  19. 1967. 

May  1960  to  February  1961                                 9  of  inflation,  some  analysts  say.  To  the  Editor, 

^                     .  ^    .     .^    _.        .      .        ^               In  the   1957-58  downturn,  as  noted,  toe  Burlington  Free  Press. 

On  an  annual  basis,  the  rise  of  prices  dur-  consumer    price    index   continued    to    climb  Burlington.  Vt. 

.  tog  the  1957-58  recession  amounted  to  more  sharply.    However,  when  business  began  to  Dear  Sir:   Senator  Aiken  has  sent  me  a 

than  3%.  a  level  that  most  economists  feel     expand    again    after   April    1958,    consumer  clipping  from  the  January  16  edition  of  the 

constitutes  worrisome  inflation.    During  the     pnces  tended  to  remain  relatively  flat.    Be-  Burlington  Free  Press.    In  it,  I  am  quoted  an 

first   Ave   years   of   the   current   expansion,  tween  April  1958  and  March  1959  the  index  having  said  the  following: 

which  began  all  the  way  back  in  1961,  the      cUmbed  only  one-tentb  of  a  point.  "if  he  contlnutes  to   escalate  this  war,- 

coMumer  price  index   climbed   only   about         .j^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^^^^^  happened  after  the  Morse  said,  "if  he  continues  to  pursue  Oils 

i.^%  annually  on  average,  less  than  nan  as     jggj^i  downturn.    Although  the  recession  policy  that  Is  killing  hundreds  of  our  boys , . . 

lasr  as  in  toe  1B57-SB  recession.                             ended  In  February  1981,  the  consumer  price  I  shall  personally  oppose  him  In  the  Demo- 

SOME  SHARP  CHANCES                            index   hardly   budged   until    after   midyear;  cratic  primary." 

But  the   price   picture  has  changed   dra-      toen    it    moved    upward    briskly,    however.  i  did  not  make  that  statement.     What  I 

matically  in  the  past  year  or  so.                                climbing  six-tenths  of  a  point  in  only  three  said  was  that  if  President  Johnson  continues 

In  November,  the  latest  monto  available,     montos.  to  escalate  the  war,  I  shall  oppose  his  noml- 

the  consumer  price  Index  stood  at  a  record                              still  tjpwabd  nation  In  the  Convention.    I  have  said  that 

114.8%  of  the  1957-59  average.    The  Novem-         Such  statUtlcs.  of  course,  provide  little  evl-  all   over  this  country  In   recent  weeks.    I 

ber  level  was  3.2%  higher  than  at  the  start      dence  toat  today's  Inflation  soon  may  slm-  haven't   the   slightest   intention   of  being  a 

of  19«a  and  3.6%  above  the  year-earlier  level,      mer  down.  candidate  for  any  office  but  reelection  to  the 

Over  a  fuU  decade,  toat  sort  of  Inflation         For  one  thing,  most  economists  believe  the  umted  States  Senate  In  1968. 
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I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  you 
would  publish  my  correction  In  your  paper. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  Morse. 


WYOMING'S   CASUALTIES 
VIETNAM 


IN 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Wyoming  is  not  large  in  population 
but  has,  nevertheless,  given  of  its  own 
in  the  conflict  in  VietnEun.  Most 
recently,  Wyoming  and  the  town  of 
Powell  lost  an  outstanding  young  man  In 
pfc.  Curtis  Ando,  22-year-old  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Ando.  His 
death  was  an  example  of  the  real  horror 
of  war. 

The  Powell  Tribune  has  written  a  mov- 
ing story  about  Private  Ando,  a  yoimg 
man  who,  perhaps,  had  cause  to  rebel 
but  did  not.  He  instead  served  his 
country  and  died  for  it.  Private  Ando 
grew  up  within  sight  of  Heart  Moimtain, 
where  during  World  War  II  thousands 
of  other  Americans  of  Japanese  origin 
were  relocated,  and  where  his  family  has 
a  successful  farm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Powell  Tribune's  article  on 
the  death  of  Private  Curt  Ando  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

First  Powell  Casualty  of  War — Pre.  Curt 
Ando  Killed  in  Vietnam 

Marine  Private  First  Class  Curtis  Tadashl 
Ando  became  Powell's  first  casualty  of  the 
Viet  Nam  War  when  he  was  killed  in  action 
Tuesday,  Jan.  3. 

The  22-year-old  Marine,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Ando  of  Route  1,  Powell, 
was  Wyoming's  first  Viet  Nam  casualty  of 
the  New  Year.  He  was  the  14to  Wyoming 
serviceman  to  be  killed  in  Viet  Nam. 

Word  of  the  death  of  the  former  president 
of  the  Powell  High  School  student  council 
was  relayed  to  his  parents  Tuesday  mght. 
Major  Lawrence  and  1st  Sgt.  Snoddy  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Unit. 
Billings,  personally  conveyed  news  of  Ando's 
death  to  his  parents  Tuesday  mght.  A  tele- 
gram Wednesday  from  toe  U.S.  Marine  Head- 
quarters, Washington,  D.C.,  confirmed  toe 
Marine's  deato. 

The  official  Marine  announcement  of  Pfc. 
Ando's  death,  released  to  the  press,  said  only 
that  he  "died  of  a  gunshot  wound  while  on 
patrol  near  DaNang  on  Jan.  3." 

But  toe  word  which  reached  Ando's  parents 
told  how  he  was  accidentally  shot  by  a  sentry 
as  the  Powell  Marine  returned  from  a  night 
patrol. 

Pfc.  Ando,  who  was  home  on  leave  this 
fall,  had  been  In  Viet  Nam  only  about  six 
weeks.  He  was  assigned  to  H  and  S  Com- 
pany of  the  Third  Tsmk  Battalion  near 
DaNang. 

The  1963  Powell  High  School  graduate 
joined  the  Marines  In  February  of  1966.  A 
top  recruit,  he  was  named  Platoon  Honor 
Man  at  the  end  of  his  six-weeks  basic  train- 
ing In  San  Diego,  and  at  toe  time  was 
awarded  the  rank  of  Private  First  Class,  some 
four  months  before  he  was  scheduled  for 
normal  advancement. 

From  boot  camp,  he  went  to  Camp  Pen- 
dleton. Calif.,  then  on  to  Quantico.  Va..  re- 
turning to  Camp  Pendleton  for  more  Inten- 
sive training.  Pfc.  Ando  shipped  out  from 
El  Toro,  Calif.,  Nov.  18  and  arrived  in  Viet 
Nam  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Ando  was  an  outstanding  student  at  Powell 
High  School,  compiling  a  long  list  of  achieve- 
ments.   In  his  senior  year,  he  was  president 


of  the  PHS  student  council  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Wyoming  State  Student  Council. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  PHS  student  coun- 
cil for  three  years,  serving  as  secretary  of 
the  student  governing  body  as  a  sophomore 
and  vice  president  as  a  Jumor  before  be- 
coming president  in  his  semor  year.  Ando 
was  secretary  of  his  sophomore  class  and 
president  of  his  Junior  class. 

He  was  a  member  of  National  Honor  So- 
ciety Eis  a  Junior  and  senior  and  was  vice 
president  of  the  honor  society  as  a  senior. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Art  Guild  for  two 
years  and  was  president  as  a  senior,  a  mem- 
ber of  French  Club  for  three  years,  and  the 
PHS  Choir  and  Pop  Group  for  two  years. 
As  a  senior.  Ando  was  selected  to  sing  with 
the  All-Northwest  District  Choir. 

Ando  was  also  a  standout  athlete  for  PHS 
lettering  three  years  in  football  and  in  bas- 
ketball as  a  Jumor.  He  was  a  Boys  State  Al- 
ternate and  a  Junior  Rotarlan. 

Ando  attended  Montana  State  University 
at  Bozeman  for  two  and  a  half  years  before 
leaving  school  and  enlisting  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  STEPHEN  R.  CURRIER 
PRESUMED  MISSING  ON  FLIGHT 


TO  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  has  apparently  suffered  a  huge 
and  tragic  loss  as  a  result  of  the  missing 
flight  carrying  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R. 
Currier,  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Audrey  B. 
Currier  is  the  daughter  of  the  distin- 
guished U.S.  Ambassador  to  Britain, 
David  K.  E.  Bruce,  and  Mrs.  Alisa  Mel- 
lon Bruce,  daughter  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Andrew  W.  Mellon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Currier  are  well  known 
for  their  quiet  but  effective  philanthropic 
services  to  many  segments  of  the  public. 
They  have  been  actively  interested  in 
and  have  supported  programs  ranging 
from  civil  rights  to  urban  housing,  beau- 
tiflcation,  child  welfare,  mental  health, 
and  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  articles  relat- 
ing to  this  fine  couple  as  published  in  the 
January  19,  1967,  issues  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
and  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  19.  1967] 

Mellon  Heiress,  Husband,  Lost  at  Sea 

Coast  Guard  ships  and  planes  conducted 
an  intensive  search  of  a  wide  area  of  the 
Caribbean  last  night  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  R.  Currier,  internationally  known 
philanthropists,  whose  chartered  plane  dis- 
appeared Tuesday  night  on  a  flight  from  San 
Juan  to  St.  Thomas  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mrs.  Currier,  the  former  Audrey  Bruce,  is 
a  granddaughter  of  the  late  Andrew  W.  Mel- 
lon, the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
who  gave  Washington  the  National  Gallery 
Of  Art,  and  a  daughter  of  the  n.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain,  David  K.  E.  Bruce. 

Wire  services  reported  that  toe  couple,  who 
maintain  homes  In  New  York  City  and  The 
Plains,  Va.,  were  flying  to  St.  Thomas  where 
they  were  to  begin  a  10-day  vacation  cruise 
In  the  West  Indies. 

Mrs.  Currier,  33,  is  a  neice  of  Paul  Mellon, 
of  UppervlUe,  Va.,  president  of  the  National 
Gallery. 

Her  husband  Stephen,  36,  is  president  of 
Urban  America,  a  non-profit  foundation  to 
Improve  living  In  American  cities,  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  the  United  Na- 
tions and  a  member  of  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son's beautiflcation  committee. 


He  and  his  wife  set  up  the  Taconic  Foun- 
dation In  1958  to  finance  toe  clvU  rights 
movement,  child  welfare,  race  relations  and 
youto  work. 

The  wire  services  said  toe  plane,  a  twin- 
engine  Piper  Apache  piloted  by  John  D. 
Watson,  of  Airplane  Charters,  Inc.,  was  last 
heard  from  at  7:30  p!m.  Tuesday  about  a 
half  hour  after  It  had  taken  off  from  San 
Juan.  At  that  time  it  asked  for  permission 
to  fly  over  Culebra  Island,  which  Is  used  by 
the  Navy  for  maneuvers.  The  pilot  was  told 
to  fly  around  the  island. 

The  flight  from  San  Juan  to  St.  Thomas 
takes  about  an  hour  and  is  mostly  over 
water.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  office 
In  San  Juan  said  there  was  no  record  that 
Watson  had  filed  a  flight  plan  and  the  search 
was  not  started  until  6  ajn.  yesterday  after 
a  report  was  made  when  the  Curriers  failed 
to  Join  several  yachting  parties  in  St.  Thom- 
as as  scheduled. 

The  Curriers  were  beUeved  to  be  toe  only 
passengers  aboard  toe  plane,  which  was 
equipped  with  five  life  jackets  and  a  two- 
passenger  orange  rubber  raft. 

The  Curriers  were  married  in  Connecticut 
in  1955  Willie  she  was  a  student  at  RadcUfle 
College.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Um- 
verslty.  They  have  three  children,  Adria, 
10;  Lavima,  9,  and  Michael,  6,  who  remained 
in  New  York. 


[From   the   New  York  Daily   News, 
Jan.  19,  1967] 

Mellon    Heiress,    Mate,    Feared    Lost    ok 
Flight 

Miami,  Jan.  18. — The  U^.  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard  put  on  a  major  search  today  for  Mrs. 
Aubrey  Bruce  Currier  and  her  hiisband, 
Stephen  R.  Currier  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
world's  wealthiest  young  couples,  who  were 
missing  and  feared  lost  on  a  Caribbean  vaca- 
tion flight. 

Mrs.  Currier,  33,  daughter  of  toe  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  Britain,  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  is 
heiress  to  a  $700  million  share  of  the  Andrew 
Mellon  financial  empire.  Her  philanthropist 
husband,  36,  son  of  artist  Richard  Currier 
and  stepson  of  Edward  M.  M.  Warburg,  a 
member  of  one  of  New  York's  richest  invest- 
ment banking  famlUes.  heads  the  private 
management  firm  of  Currier  and  Co.,  in  New 
York,  as  well  as  the  Taconic  Foundation, 
active  in  toe  civil  rights  movement. 

A  massive  air-sea  search  was  launched 
when  the  couple's  chartered  twin-engine 
Piper  A|>ache  disappeared  on  a  40-mlnute 
flight  between  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
St.  Thomas  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  only  other  person  aboard  was  the  pi- 
lot, John  D.  Watson,  52,  of  San  Juan.  The 
plane,  chartered  from  Alrplsoie  Charters,  left 
San  Juan  at  7:11  PJi4.  yesterday  for  the  70- 
mlle  flight. 

last  message  from  plane 

Thirty  minutes  after  takeoff.  Watson,  a 
pilot  with  more  toan  20  years'  experience, 
radioed  for  permission  to  fly  over  the  Island 
of  Culebra,  site  of  frequent  VS.  naval  ma- 
neuvers. The  Navy  authorized  Watson  to 
fly  around  toe  Island,  which  is  about  half- 
way to  St.  Thomas. 

A  Coast  Guard  spokesman  in  San  Juan 
confirmed  that  permission  to  fly  over  Cule- 
bra was  refused  by  the  Navy  because  exer- 
cises were  being  conducted  on  the  Islcmd. 
Although  the  northern  end  of  the  Island  Is 
used  as  a  target  range,  toere  was  no  firing 
last  night. 

According  to  the  Navy,  the  maneuvers  be- 
ing carried  out  at  the  time  concerned  surface 
Illumination.  If  there  was  an  emergency 
aboard  the  plane,  the  Coast  Guard  said.  It 
could  have  landed  on  Culebra,  where  there 
is  an  airstrip. 

The  plane,  wlto  about  three  hours  of  fuel 
aboard,  was  not  heard  from  again. 

A  check  of  all  landing  strips  on  nearby 
islands  turned  up  nothing,  and  at  dawn 
the  giant  search  was  launched  in  an  area 
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extending  as  far  south  as  Antigua.  The 
seardi  conditions  were  described  by  the  Coast 
Guard  as  "nearly  ideal." 

BQTTIPiaCNT    ON    nAttM 

Participating  were  two  Coast  Guard  planes, 
two  new  Flying  Lifeboat  rescue  helicopters, 
a  Coast  Guard  cutter,  several  patrol  boats,  a 
ClTillan  Air  Patrol  plane,  two  private  boats 
which  had  been  chartered  by  the  Curriers  In 
St.  Thoniaa — the  150-foot  yacht  Patra  and 
the  60-foot  sloop  Sandevore  and  several  pri- 
vate aircraft.  Police  also  searched  the  east- 
em  end  of  Culebra,  and  other  combed  the 
string  of  tiny,  mostly  uninhabited  islands 
along  the  route. 

Aboard  the  cream-colored  Piper  was 
emergency  equipment,  including  five  life 
Jackets  and  a  two-man  orange  rubber  raft. 

Albert  McGregor  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  office  in  San  Juan  disclosed  the 
search  had  not  been  started  until  5  AM. 
today — nearly  10  bouia  after  the  Curriers 
took  off — because  the  FAA  had  no  record 
that  Watson  bad  filed  a  flight  plan. 

He  said  when  such  a  plan  is  filed,  a  search 
normally  is  begun  within  30  minutes  after 
the  scheduled  landing  time. 

The  Cturlers  left  their  three  young  chil- 
dren— Michael,  6;  Adrla,  10,  and  Lavinla,  9 — 
in  New  York,  Intending  to  vacation  for  10 
days  in  the  West  Indies.  They  flew  from  here 
to  San  Juan  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Currier  was  dubbed  "the  richest  baby 
in  the  world"  when  she  was  bom  33  years 
ago  to  David  K.  E.  Bruce  and  his  wife,  Allsa 
Mellon  Bruce. 

A  $418,000  CO-OP 

She  met  Currier  when  she  was  studying 
at  Radcllffe  College  and  he  was  attending 
Harvard  while  working  for  a  Boston  art  deal- 
er. They  were  secretly  married  in  November, 
in  1966.  in  Fairfield,  Conn.  When  the  mar- 
riage was  revealed  the  following  year,  so- 
ciety was  stunned — and  reciprocated  In  its 
own  way  by  dropping  Mrs.  Currier  from  the 
1957  edition  of  the  New  York  Social  Reg- 
ister. 

The  slap  appeared  to  bother  the  couple 
little,  and  they  lived  quietly  in  Ne^Twk — 
where  they  recently  purchased  a  $418,000 
mldtown  cooperative  apartment  of  16  rooms 
and  14  bath^and  In  a  home  at  the  Plains, 
Va. 

Mrs.  Cxurrier's  grandfather,  financier  An- 
drew Mellon  of  Pittsbiirgh.  was  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  President  Harding's  Cabinet. 
He  gave  the  U.S.  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  In  Washington.  His  1937  will  left  (200 
million  to  charity  and  960  million  worth  of 
paintings  to  the  gallery,  of  which  Mrs.  Cur- 
rier's uncle,  Paul  Mellon,  is  president  and 
also  a  major  donor. 

Mrs.  Currier's  paternal  grandfather  was 
the  late  Sen.  William  Cabell  Bruce  of  Mary- 
land. Her  father  the  ambassador,  was  an 
imdersecretary  of  state  In  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration, an  ambassador  to  France  and 
was  President  Eisenhower's  special  repre- 
sentative to  the  European  coal  and  steel 
community. 

UOTHES  LrvSS  HERE 

Mrs.  Bruce,  divorced  from  the  ambassador 
and  living  In  New  York,  is  one  of  the  world's 
wealthiest  women.  Mrs.  Currier  ia  her  only 
child. 

After  their  marriage.  Currier,  set  up  bis 
management  firm,  and  in  1958  the  couple 
formed  the  Taoonic  Foundation,  which  has 
poured  several  million  dollars  into  educa- 
tion and  legal  services  for  the  dvil  rights 
movement,  child  welfare,  race  relations, 
youth  work,  mental  health  and  neighbor- 
hood improvement  projects. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  19.  1967] 

Stkfrkn  CuRBnsKs  Lost  ok  a  Fuobt — Caxib- 

BSAM  Seaxch  Is  on  fob  New  Youc  Phuan- 

THIOPIBTS 

San  Juan,  PJt.,  January  18. — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  R.  Currier  of  New  York,  who  are 


among  the  nation's  leading  philanthropists, 
were  missing  today  on  a  flight  from  Puerto 
Rico  to  St.  Thomas  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Coast  Guard  said  they  were  last  heard 
from  30  minutes  after  their  chartered  twin- 
engined  plane  left  San  Juan  Tuesday  night 
for  the  70-mile  flight. 

Mr.  Currier,  36  years  old,  has  been  active 
in  supplying  funds  to  promote  civil  rights. 
His  wife  Is  the  daughter  of  David  K.  E.  Bruce, 
the  United  States  Ambassador  in  London, 
and  the  granddaughter  of  Andrew  W.  Mellon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  1921  to  1932. 

An  intensive  sea  and  air  search  failed  to 
disclose  any  trace  of  the  plane,  a  Piper 
Apache.  A  spokesman  for  the  Coast  Guard 
said  the  search  would  continue. 

The  pilot,  John  D.  Watson  of  San  Juan, 
was  the  only  other  person  known  to  have 
been  aboard  the  aircraft. 

The  plane,  which  had  been  rented  from 
Airplane  Charters,  Inc.,  of  San  Juan,  had  fuel 
for  five  hours  when  it  took  off  at  6:45  pjn., 
Tuesday.  It  carried  two  survival  rafts  but 
no  flares. 

About  midway  through  the  flight,  the 
Coast  Guard  said,  the  pilot  requested  per- 
mission to  fly  over  a  Nbvy  exercise  area  but 
was  told  to  fly  around  it.  The  plane  was  not 
heard  from  again.  The  weather  was  reported 
clear  at  the  time. 

When  the  aircraft  did  not  arrive  in  St. 
Thomas  on  schedule,  a  search  was  started  by 
helicopters  and  air  rescue  planes  from  San 
Juan.  The  Coast  Guard  said  the  operation 
covered  a  2,500-square-ulle  area. 

ISLANDS    CHECKED 

In'  addition  to  a  close  search  of  the  80- 
degree  water,  rescue  planes  were  also  check- 
ing the  string  of  tiny,  mostly  uninhabited 
islands  that  lie  along  the  route  between  San 
Juan  and  St.  Thomas. 

The  Curriers  were  beginning  a  10-day  va- 
cation in  the  Caribbean.  They  arrived  in 
San  Juan  on  Tuesday  afternoon  from  Boca 
Raton,  Pla.,  where  they  had  attended  a  con- 
ference of  Urban  Ameilca,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit 
foundation  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
American  cities.  Mr.  Currier  Is  president  of 
the  organization. 

Two  of  the  couple's  three  children,  Andrea, 
10,  and  Lavinla,  9,  ar»  in  New  York.  The 
third,  Michael,  6,  was  In  St.  Thomas  await- 
ing his  parents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Currier  have  qiiietly  given 
millions  of  dollars  to  further  civil  rights 
and  race  relations  from  behind  a  publicity- 
shielding  screen  of  foundations.  A  public 
relations  flrm  has  worked  to  keep  their 
names  out  of  the  newspapers. 

Mrs.  Currier  has  been  described  by  close 
friends  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  women  In 
the  world. 

"They  both  had  the  deep  conviction  that 
they  were  born  rich  add  had  an  enormous 
obligation  to  society,"  an  associate  said. 

The  Curriers,  who  Were  married  in  1955, 
have  shunned  cafe  society  and  the  so-called 
Jet  set  because  "they  Just  didn't  believe  in 
it,"  the  friend  said. 

In  1958,  after  surveying  the  social  areas 
served  by  major  foundations  and  nonprofit 
corporation,  the  couple  formed  the  Taconlc 
Foundation  to  channel  funds  to  groups 
fighting  for  civil  rlghtt,  improved  race  rela- 
tions, child  welfare  and  mental  health. 

The  foundation,  which  has  its  headquar- 
ters on  the  35th  floor  of  a  building  at  666 
Fifth  Avenue,  left  the  mental  health  field 
after  the  Federal  Gorvernment  authorized 
funds  for  research. 

EICRT    MILLION    DOLLARS    TO    FOUNDATION 

In  the  last  nine  years,  a  family  spokesman 
said,  the  Curriers  have  given  $8-million  to 
the  Taconlc  Foundation.  In  addition,  he 
said,  an  equally  large  amount  of  money  has 
been  privately  donat«d  by  the  couple  to 
projects  undertaken  bfy  the  foundation. 

The  spokesman  gave  the  Curriers  credit 
for  having  financed  a  birge  part  of  the  voter 


registration  drive  among  Negroes  in  the 
South  over  the  last  several  years. 

The  couple  have  also  given  large  grants 
for  a  study  of  youth  enjployment  and  urban 
problems  and  to  conununlty  and  neighbor- 
hood organizations. 

The  Taconlc  Foundation  has  also  estab- 
lished and  supports  the  Potomac  Institute  in 
Washln^on.  Its  purjKise  is  to  "eliminate 
discrimination  and  advance  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans." 

Last  year,  Mr.  Currier  formed  Urban 
America,  Inc.,  which  merged  the  American 
Planning  tind  ClvU  Association,  a  63-year- 
old  group,  with  the  American  Council  To 
Improve  Our  Neighborhoods    (ACTION). 

URBAN    PROBLEMS    STtTDIED 

This  group  Is  studying  urban  problems 
with  the  hope  of  helping  to  eliminate  such 
problems  as  bad  housing  and  Inadequate 
planning. 

The  Curriers  have  also  been  working  with 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  her  campaign  to 
beautify  the  nation.  The  couple  recently 
paid  for  a  study  by  Lawrence  Halprln,  a  San 
Francisco  landscape  architect,  that  outlined 
"^0  prof>osals  to  improve  Washington. 

One  proposal  would  open  a  200-yard  wide 
corridor  a  mile  long  in  a  depressed  area  near 
the  Anacostla  River  that  would  contain  pools 
and  gardens. 

Mr.  Currier  is  also  president  of  Currier  & 
Co.,  which  manages  the  family's  business  In- 
terests. He  is  a  general  partner  in  the  Allied 
Casting  Corporation,  which  manufacturers 
precast  concrete  products. 

As  a  full-time  philanthropist,  he  Is  a  board 
member  of  a  number  of  organizations.  In- 
cluding the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  the 
United  Neighborhood  Hotises  of  New  York. 
Inc.,  the  Planning  Foundation  of  America, 
the  Museums  of  African  Art  and  the  United 
States  Committee  for  the  United  Nations. 

PAINTULLT   SHY 

Mrs.  Cvu-rier,  whom  a  friend  described  as 
"painfully  shy  and  retiring,"  is  seemingly 
content  to  remain  in  the  background.  She 
is  said  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  with  her 
children. 

The  Mellon  family  owns  control  of  a  num- 
ber of  American  businesses,  Including  those 
in  oil,  aluminum  and  shipping.  Mrs.  Cur- 
rier's uncle  is  Paul  Mellon,  the  banker  and 
philanthropist. 

Mrs.  Currier,  the  former  Audrey  Bruce,  Is 
a  graduate  of  Radcllffe  College,  the  Fozcroft 
School  in  Virginia  and  the  Brlerly  School  In 
New  York.  She  Is  the  daughter  of  Ambas- 
sador Bruce  and  Mrs.  Allsa  Mellon  Bruce. 
Her  parents  are  divorced. 

Mr.  Currier,  who  is  soft  spoken,  taciturn 
and  also  publicity-shy,  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Richard  Currier,  a  painter  who  lived  in  Eu- 
rope for  many  years.  Mr.  Currier's  mother, 
the  former  Mary  Whelan  Prue,  Is  now  married 
to  Edward  M.  M.  Warburg,  a  social  service 
executive. 

Mr.  Currier  attended  Harva  College,  the 
George  School  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  and 
the  Horace  Mann-Lincoln  School  and  St. 
Bernard's  School  in  New  York. 
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WHAT  WILL  THIS  CONGRESS  DO 
ABOUT  CIVIL  RIGHTS? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
thoughtful  and  perceptive  article  entitled 
"What  Will  Congress  Do  About  Civil 
Rights?"  written  by  Roy  Wilkins,  has 
appeared  in  various  newsjwipers.  This  is 
an  issue  which  should  be  met  squarely  In 
the  90th  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


What  Will  This  Congress  Do  About  Civil 

Rights? 

(By  Roy  Wilkins) 

Other  Americans  may  view  the  incoming 
goth  Congress  in  the  Ught  of  their  worries 
over  the  Kennedy  book  or  over  new  taxes,  but 
Negro  citizens  remember  that  last  fall  Con- 
gress filibustered  to  death  the  civil  rights  bill 
of  1966.  Congress  also  chastised  the  govern- 
ment for  enforcing  Title  Six  of  the  Civil 
Bights  Act  of  1964. 

Negroes  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
new  Congress  is  going  forward  or  backward 
on  civil  rights.  Up  to  now  the  coimtry  has 
been  playing  catch-up  on  the  Negro  question. 
AU  that  we  have  done,  all  that  the  opponents 
have  called  "too  fast"  and  "too  much  gov- 
ernment action,"  has  been  a  small  effort  to 
close  a  big  gap. 

If  the  conservatives  really  won  last  Novem- 
ber it  is  time  they  took  a  good  look  at  reality 
in  clvU  rights. 

The  reality  is  that  unless  the  90th  Con- 
gress proves  that  the  legislative  process  can 
correct  inequalities  the  country  is  in  for  more 
unrest  than  they  hinted  at  in  their  campaign 
speeches. 

The  reality  is  that  despite  the  directional 
signs  hoisted  by  the  Johnson  administration, 
we  have  only  nicked  the  huge  problem  of 
unequal  and  segregated  public  education. 
The  backing  and  filling  on  this  issue  is  add- 
ing tmeducated  recruits  to  the  forces'  of 
despair  and  violence. 

The  reality  is  that  67.6  per  cent  of  Negro 
youths  have  failed  the  national  armed  serv- 
ices test.  A  new  Pentagon  project  to  reclaim 
some  of  these  men  is  costing  the  millions  of 
dollars  which  should  have  gone  into  public 
education  in  the  first  Instance. 

The  reality  is  that  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  Negroes  is  two  to  three  times 
as  great  as  the  national  rate  for  all  and  that 
for  Negro  teen-agers  is  one  in  every  three 
youths!  With  this  reservoir  of  idle  muscles 
Bitting  around,  trouble  has  no  difficulty  en- 
listing task  forces. 

The  reality  is  that  since  1946  only  2  per 
cent  of  the  new  hotising  built  in  the  nation 
has  gone  to  Negroes.  In  the  cities  the  bulk 
of  them  still  live  in  slum  holes  for  which 
they  pay  non-slum  rates. 

The  reality  is  that  Congress  killed  an  open 
housing  provision  in  a  civil  rights  bill  and 
that  California  elected  a  governor,  one  of 
whose  promises  was  to  repeal  the  state's  fair 
housing  law.  The  negative  action  of  the  Con- 
gress plus  that  of  the  most  populous  state 
has  the  cynics  simmering. 

The  reality  Is  that  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, local,  state  and  federal,  have  bolstered 
the  "wreck  'em"  theory  of  Negro  separatists 
and  the  brinkmanship  of  Negro  crusaders  by 
their  mincing  policies  and  their  partisan 
political  maneuvers. 

The  reality  is  that  the  white  terrorists 
and  their  energizers  and  apologists  among 
the  white  respectables  are  emboldened  by 
congressional  reaction. 

The  reality  Is  that  the  federal  government 
acts  upon  wildlife  and  the  health  of  cattle 
(among  thousands  of  items),  but  sparingly 
and  grudgingly  upon  the  welfare  of  Negro 
Americans. 

The  90th  Congress  can  chooee  to  meet  these 
realities  with  1968  jockeying,  with  a  "crack- 
down" attitude,  with  an  anti-Johnson  feel- 
ing, a  slowdown  psychology  or  with  indiffer- 
ence. Or  it  can  face  squarely  the  problems 
painfully  posed.  It  can  come  up  with  cou- 
rageous legislation  and  no-nonsense  enforce- 
ment. 

It  is  not  partisan,  but  fair,  to  state  that 
In  the  civil  rights  field,  the  unprecedented 
legislation  enacted  during  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, often  with  the  President  per- 
sonally involved,  and  with  the  aid  of  per- 
ceptive Republicans,  has  pointed  ways  out 
of  our  national  dilemma.  The  Congress  can 
build  upon,  not  repeal,  these  beginnings. 


In  much  more  than  a  mere  oratorical  sense, 
the  90th  Congress  holds  in  its  hands  the  fate 
of  racial  justice  and  peace. 


RETIREMENT  OF  WILLIS  G.  LIPS- 
COMB FROM  PAN  AMERICAN 
WORLD  AIRWAYS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  1,  Willis  G.  Lipscomb,  a  lead- 
ing figure  In  commercial  aviation  for 
nearly  four  decades,  retired  as  senior 
vice  president,  traffic  and  sales,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways. 

I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiments 
of  many  persons  In  saluting  him  on  this 
occasion  and  expressing  to  him  the  grati- 
tude of  all  of  us  who  are  Interested  in 
commercial   air   transportation. 

He  Is  tjrpical  of  those  dedicated  people 
who,  by  their  ability.  Integrity,  and  de- 
votion to  duty,  keep  the  wheels  of  private 
enterprise  turning. 

A  pioneer  in  the  development  of  low 
fares  for  international  travel,  Mr.  Lips- 
comb, since  Joining  Pan  Am  in  1947,  has 
successfully  led  the  airline's  campaigns 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  low  tourist  fare,  and  later  In  the  stUl 
lower  economy  fare. 

Long  a  leading  figure  In  the  formula- 
tion of  International  air  policy,  Mr.  Lips- 
comb represented  Pan  Am  earlier  this 
month  In  efforts  which  resulted  in  Inter- 
national Air  Transport  Association  en- 
dorsement of  new  fares,  originated  by 
Pan  Am,  which  are  the  lowest  In  history. 

A  native  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  Mr.  Lips- 
comb was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  at  Randolph-Macon 
CoUege. 

He  began  his  business  career  in  the 
tobacco  Industry,  later  was  in  coal  min- 
ing and  coal  sales,  and  from  1929  to  1947 
was  with  American  Airlines  and  Its 
predecessor  companies.  In  1947,  he  was 
elected  vice  president  in  charge  of  traffic 
and  sales  of  Pan  Am,  was  elected  a  direc- 
tor in  1960,  and  senior  vice  president  in 
1964. 

WlUls  Lipscomb  Is  a  director  of  the 
Esist  Side  Terminal  Corp.,  Is  a  director 
of  Central  Air  Terminal,  and  is  a  trustee 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  Randolph-Macon  College.  His 
clubs  Include  the  Racquet  &  Tennis  Club, 
Manhtisset  Bay  Yacht  Club,  Sky  Club, 
and  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  Is  fortimate 
to  have  men  like  Willis  Lipscomb  in  in- 
dustry. We  salute  him  on  his  retire- 
ment, and  we  expect  of  him  even  greater 
achievements  In  the  years  ahead. 


"BELL  TELEPHONE  HOUR"  SETS  EX- 
AMPLE OF  HIGH  QUALITY  BROAD- 
CASTING 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  degree  to  which  the  American  public 
Is  himgry  for  and  deeply  appreciative  of 
good  music  and  Inventiveness  in  tele- 
vision and  consideration  for  its  toler- 
ance of  commercials  has  recently  and 
appropriately  been  reflected  In  articles 
published  in  Time  magazine,  TV  Guide, 
and  the  New  York  Dally  News  dealing 
with  A.T.  &  T.'s  "BeU  Telephone  Hour." 


The  last  paper  of  the  three.  Incidentally, 
enjoys  the  biggest  circulation  of  any 
newspaper  In  America. 

Many  observers  in  the  world  of  broad- 
casting feel,  moreover,  that  the  remark- 
able exsmiple  set  by  the  Americsoi  Tele- 
phone it  Telegraph  Co.'s  sparing  use  of 
Its  broadcast  time  for  sales  messages 
may  stimulate  other  sponsors  and  even 
networks  to  establish  similar  policies. 
In  fact,  a  step  in  this  direction  has  al- 
ready been  made  by  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
above-mentioned  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recgro. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Nov.  23. 
1966] 

Welcome  Relief 

Kicking  off  its  fall  television  season  last 
Sept.  25,  the  Bell  Telephone  Hour,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Telephone  Sc  Telegraph  Co., 
did  something  daringly  novel. 

Rather  than  interrupt  these  straight 
musical  programs  with  frequent  commercials, 
the  telephone  company  decided  to  hold  all 
advertising  remarks  until  the  end,  and  trust 
listeners  to  stay  tuned. 

Response  has  been  some  99%  favorable, 
and — at  least  among  music  lovers — good- 
will toward  the  telephone  company  is  in- 
creasing fast. 

We'd  be  charmed,  simply  charmed,  if  var- 
ious other  weU-heeled  and  heavy  spending 
TV  and  radio  advertisers  would  foUow 
AT&T's  lead,  and  soon. 

[From  Time,  Dec.  16, 1966] 
Bell  Ringer 
FCH-  26  years  on  radio  and  TV,  the  BeU 
Telephone  Hour  played  duenna  to  the  world's 
best  music  and  moet  of  its  best  contem- 
porary performers,  from  Pons  and  Pinza  to 
Toecanlni  and  Tebaldl.  The  show  had  all 
the  virtues  of  the  dtienna — care,  good  taste, 
restraint  and  fondness  for  her  charges — but 
also  the  one  vice:  it  was  often  pretty  diUl. 
Producer  Henry  Jaffe  recalls:  "We'd  put  a 
performer  on  a  bleak  stage  in  front  of  a 
dirty  curtain  and  say,  'Perform!'" 

Perform  they  did,  often  superbly,  but  Bell 
began  to  feel  its  image  had  become  ossified. 
This  season,  the  program  has  shucked  its 
shawl  and  gone  off  in  search  of  adventure— 
sind  in  the  process  become  one  of  the  beet 
series  on  TV.  Using  hand-held  cameras  and 
available  light,  spotting  sovmd  technicians 
in  the  middle  of  a  performing  orchestra, 
spending  time  and  money  horrendously,  the 
Telephone  Hour  has  put  together  a  unique 
format  of  musical  documentary  that  does 
honor  both  to  the  music  and  to  the  docu- 
mentary. 

Peeks  &  Pathos.  The  biweekly  series  got 
off  winging  In  September  with  a  charming 
lope  through  Spoleto,  Italy,  where  Composer 
Gian  Carlo  Menottl  was  preparing  his  home- 
grown annual  miislc  festival.  BeU's  camera 
crews  spent  seven  weeks  with  Menottl.  They 
peeked  in  as  he  attended  rehearsals,  chatted 
with  visitors  in  three  languages,  and  finally 
paraded  ecstatically  through  congratulatory 
mobs  in  Spoleto's  town  square  on  the  night 
of  his  birthday.  MusicaUy,  the  program 
equaled  anything  that  BeU  was  ever  able  to 
do  in  the  studio,  with  Sviatoelav  Richter  as 
the  pianist  in  the  Shostakovich  Quintet  and 
Zubin  Mehta  conducting  the  Verdi  Requiem 
and  a  stunning  new  production  of  Debussy's 
Pell^as  et  MilUande. 

In  the  four  programs  aired  since  then,  the 
Telephone  Hour  has  never  stopped  ringing: 

For  the  opening  of  New  York's  new  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  Producer  Robert  Drew 
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culled  one  hour  from  the  staggering  total  of 
66  he  had  shot,  managed  to  catch  the  frantic, 
dUcombobulated  rehearsals  of  Samuel  Bar- 
ber's opera  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  the  suave 
calm  of  ^«et  General  Manager  Rudolf  Blng: 
the  comic  pathos  of  Soprano  Leontyne  I^lce 
as  she  got  trapped  In  a  prop  pyramid  before 
3  800  people  at  dress  rehearsal;  the  trlumpn 
of  opening  night,  and  the  quietly  Joyous  re- 
union of  Price  with  her  parents  backstage 
afterward.  In  which  she  told  her  father  that 
there  was  champagne  In  the  Icebox  and 
please  to  leave  her  some.  The  camera  even 
caught  more  than  It  meant  to.  During  one 
rehearsal.  Director  Franco  ZefflrelU  unexpect- 
edly waved  onstage  228  extras,  a  gestiire 
that  cost  Bell  $15  a  head  In  fees. 

Pianist  Van  CUburn  played  at  Mlchlgans 
Intertochen  National  Music  Camp,  recorded 
two  Chopin  sonatas  In  a  New  York  studio, 
packed  the  Hollywood  Bowl  for  Rachmani- 
noff's Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  and  ate  a  folksy 
dinner  with  his  parents  and  friends  at  their 
home  in  Shreveport,  La.  In  between  times, 
he  mused  about  himself,  his  fame  and  his 
music:  'The  role  of  a  concert  artist  In  a 
concert  hall  wUl  never  be  eclipsed." 

At  the  Tanglewood  Music  Festival.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  cameras  cut  away  from  per- 
formances of  Debussy.  Hlndemlth  and  Stra- 
vinsky for  an  Interview  with  Composer  Aaron 
Copland  and  a  long  glimpse  of  Soprano  Phyl- 
lis Curtln  m  a  replica  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne's "little  red  house,"  teaching  young 
hopefuls. 

Last  week  viewers  got  a  stunning  candid 
Twrtralt  of  Cleveland  Symphony  Conductor 
Georg  Szell  (Timb  cover,  Feb.  22.  1963),  as 
he  coaxed  and  drove  his  orchestra  Into  shape 
for  Its  opening  concert  of  the  season.  Szell 
declined  to  submit  to  an  Interview,  but  he 
gave  Director  Nathan  KroU  free  run  of  the 
rehearsal  and  concert  hall.  That  was  plenty. 
The  camera  painted  penetrating  portraits  of 
Szell  the  perfectionist,  the  coach,  the  music 
scholar,  the  witty  teacher  of  young  conduc- 
tor»  ("If  your  cheeks  start  to  tremble  on  the 
downbeat,  then  It  was  Incisive  enough") .  In 
an  expertly  vm>ught  final  sequence,  the 
film  shifted,  without  losing  a  note  of  music, 
from  the  maestro  in  grey  pullover  at  the 
final  rehearsal  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Sym- 
phony to  the  formal  performance  Itself.  In 
closeup.  the  camera  showed  everything  from 
his  shaking  cheeks  to  a  plxylsh  grin  and 
hidden  O.K.  sign  when  a  difficult  passage 
went  well,  while  the  orchestra  roared  on  to- 
ward the  magnificent  finale. 

This  week's  show,  a  history  of  Christmas 
music  from  the  4th  century  to  the  present. 
Is  a  small  concession  to  the  Telephone  Hour's 
prevloxis  Image,  but  from  there  on.  It  wlU  be 
the  new  BeU  again,  with  home  movies  of 
Toscanlnl  obtained  from  hla  family,  and 
Handel's  Messiah  against  a  Rocky  Mountain 
background. 

[Prom  TV  Guide] 

Bell  Telxphone  Hoira 

(By  Cleveland  Amory) 

Once  upon  a  time,  as  the  old  saw  had  It, 
there  were  only  three  methods  of  commu- 
nication—telephone, telegraph  or  teU  a 
woman.  Then  came  radio,  and  finally  tele- 
vision. And  after  that— well,  there's  J\ist  no 
telling.  But,  whatever  happens,  well  be  per- 
fectly happy  to  have,  on  our  television,  the 
BeU  Telephone  Company.  Each  year  there  Is 
one  truly  outstanding  documentary  series. 
Last  year  It  was  the  National  Geographic 
series.    This  year,  it's  this  program. 

What  It  Is,  In  a  word.  Is  your  old  favorite, 
the  Bell  Telephone  Hour.  In  a  brand-new  for- 
mat. It's  called  "a  series  of  In-depth  spe- 
cials spotlighting  outstanding  events,  per- 
sonalities and  Ideas  In  the  fields  of  music 
and  allied  arts."  But  dont  let  that  scare 
you.  Tou  don't  have  to  be  a  hard-boiled 
egghead  to  get  with  It.  In  fact,  even  if 
you're  a  three-minute,  short-haired  lowbrow, 


you  owe  this  program  not  Just  to  your  eyes 
and  ears  but  to  your  soul.  This  year  all  three 
networks  talked  a  lot  about  ciilture,  and 
from  the  way  they  talked  you'd  have  thought 
that  the  exclusive  rights  to  something  brand 
new— Uke,  for  Instence,  old  movies— were  up 
for  grabs.  But  when  It  came  to  putting  their 
money  where  their  mouth  was,  the  one  who 
did  the  Job  best,  with  an  assist  from  NBC, 
was  Old  Ma  Bell. 

The  first  program  was  called  "'A  Mans 
Dream"— the  story  of  a  one-man  renaissance 
of  the  town  of  Spoleto^  Italy,  by  a  20th- 
century  Renaissance  Man,  Mr.  Glan  Carlo 
Menottl.  The  entire  program  was  great,  but 
parts  of  It  were  simply  superb— such  as  the 
close-ups  of  conductor  Thomas  Schlppers.  In 
whose  face  was  mirrored  the  whole  Joy  of 
music.  Superb,  too,  were  the  backstage 
scenes  with  Menottl.  In  whose  face  you  saw 
everything  from  utter  frustration  to.  at  the 
end,  complete  fulflUmenrt. 

The  second  program  was  "A  Portrait  oi 
Van  CUburn."  Again  there  were  moments 
you  could  never  forget— for  example,  when 
we  see  Mr.  CUburn  encouraging  students  at 
the  National  Music  Camp  at  Interlochen, 
Mich.  ("Do  you  remember  me?  Philadel- 
phia—I  heard  you  play  Brahms."  "Of  course 
— of  course  I  remember") .  Or  when  we  see 
him,  after  a  recording  which  his  recorder 
says  Is  perfect,  still  unsatisfied  and  wanting 
to  do  It  again.  ("It  was  perfect  but  It  didn't 
sound  BO  good.  And  sometimes  you  get  It  so 
It  sounds  wonderful  but  It  Isn't  right.") 

Finally,  miracle  of  miracles,  there  are  no 
commercial  interruptions.  The  commercials 
are  all  together  at  --he  end— and,  we  beg  of 
you,  stay  tuned.  If  you  turn  the  program 
off,  and  It's  proved  you  do.  the  Telephone 
people  win  have  no  alternative  but  to  mess 
them  back  In  the  middle.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  this,  we  repeat,  Is  stay  tuned.  This 
you  owe  not  only  to  your  soul — but  to  theirs. 


THE  DEATH  IN  VIETNAM  OF  PFC 
CHARLES  T.  ANDO 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President;  there 
died  In  Vietnam,  in  a  new  year  only 
3  days  old.  a  splendid  young  marine 
from  Powell,  Wyo.,  Pfc.  Curt  Ando,  22- 
year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  T. 
Ando,  becoming  the  14th  Wyoming  serv- 
iceman to  be  killed  in  the  war  we  re- 
fuse to  win  in  Vietnam. 

The  death  of  any  man  in  war  is  a 
tragedy  and  the  death  of  each  of  the 
Wyomingites  has  diminished  our  State, 
as  have  the  deaths  of  some  7,000  men 
across  the  Nation  diminished  our 
Republic. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Wyo- 
ming press  and  in  an  eloquent  tribute 
by  Mr.  Verne  House,  of  Laramie,  Curt 
Ando  coiild  have  found  cause  to  rebel. 
He  is  remembered  as  former  president  of 
the  PoweU  High  School  Student  Council; 
vice  president  of  tiie  Wyoming  State 
Student  Council;  a  young  man  of  ex- 
ceptional academic  and  extracurricular 
performance;  and  he  is  remembered  in 
the  Marine  Corps  as  a  top  recruit  In  basic 
training.  He  was  named  platoon  honor 
man  by  his  officers  in  San  Diego  and 
was  made  meritorious  private,  first  class, 
nearly  a  half  year  earlier  than  would 
have  been  his  normal  advancement. 

At  a  time  when  youthful  rebellion  fills 
our  newspapers  and  television,  Ciu:t 
Ando  chose  to  build,  not  rebel;  to  fight 
our  Nation's  enemies,  not  our  social 
order:  and  to  defend  freedom,  not 
Impugn  it.  ^  „  J 

But  Curt  Ando  could  have  rebelled. 


As  Mr.  House  points  out,  Curt's  family 
lives  near  the  Heart  Mountain  relocation 
campsite  where  they  saw  thousands  of 
other  Japanese  Americans  arbitrarily  di- 
vested of  their  basic  rights  of  citizenship 
during  the  war-spawned  fear  and  un- 
certainty of  the  early  1940's.  Curt  grew 
up  knowing  what  had  happened  to  other 
citizens  of  his  race.  He  could  see  the 
detention  center  although  his  own  family 
avoided  incarceration  in  it.  But  there 
was  no  rebellion  in  Curt^-only  a  desire 
to  perform  exemplarily  as  a  student,  as 
a  leader,  as  a  marine. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
Mr.  House's  letter  and  press  accounts 
and  tributes  with  respect  to  this  splendid 
young  man  who  died  so  far  from  home 
and  so  young  in  life,  in  defense  of  the 
principle  of  freedom  and  permanence  of 
an  American  commitment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Tbibtjte  to  Cxtrt  Ando 

JANTTABY  4,   1967. 

Dear  EDrroa:  Viet  Nam  has  now  claimed 
a  victim  from  our  small  commumty.  Word 
of  his  death  has  made  me  pause  In  my  dally 
activities  and  give  many  thoughts  to  him 
and  his  family.  News  Uke  this  often  gives  a 
new  perspective  to  many  things.  Personal 
affairs  that  have  seemed  so  big  or  so  Impor- 
tant suddenly  seem  quite  small  or  petty. 

In  this  nation  a  young  man  stepped  for- 
ward while  many  of  the  ranks  were  protesting 
"this  or  that".  One  burned  his  draft  card, 
while  another  noisily  aired  his  prejudices. 
The  next  rioted,  while  yet  another  pondered 
away  his  time  wondering  how  he  could  "get 
something  for  nothing".  Very  quietly  this 
man  left  us  and  thousands  of  miles  from 
home  faced  the  end. 

I  Itnew  Curt  Ando  well  as  a  student  in 
Jumor  high.  He  was  outstanding,  excelUng 
m  all  phases  of  school  life.  I  remember  him 
best  for  his  quiet,  courteous,  friendly  ways. 
What  a  tragedy  that  such  a  fine  young  man 
must  give  his  life  In  a  war  that  I'm  sure,  at 
times,  frustrates  us  all.  But,  how  lucky  we 
are  to  have  had  Curt  Ando.  and  I'm  sure  a 
nation  with  many  others  like  him.  Curt  Is 
gone.  but.  he  /ilegt-  with  the  strength  that 
comes  only  frbnTknowlng  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  honor,  duty,  and  Integrity. 
In  tribute  to  Curt  Ando: 

Jacques  Maggard. 
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In  Memoeiam:  Curtis  Ando 
This  North  Park  County  Community  shares 
m  the  bereavement  of  the  Ando  family  at  the 
loss  of  their  son  In  the  service  of  his  country. 
The  weekly  casualty  reports  tend  to  make 
us  all  too  casual  In  the  acceptance  that  young 
men  fight  and  die  In  loyalty  to  their  flag  and 
country.  How  many  of  us  ever  have  our 
loyalty  tested? 

Here  was  a  boy  who  all  his  lifetime  needefl 
only  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  horizon  to  see  the 
chimney  landmarks  to  mark  the  site  where 
many  loyal  Americans  of  his  ancestry  were 
relocated  and  suffered  great  loss  and  humlU- 
atlon  because  of  what  was  deemed  necessary 
to  the  security  needs  of  that  day.  Yet  this 
boy  and  his  family  harbored  no  resentment, 
but  continued  to  be  loyal  citizens  of  thu 
community,  state  and  nation.  When  the 
time  came  to  serve,  this  boy  went  to  his  duty 
and  now  has  given  the  Supreme  Sacrifice. 

To  the  Ando  Family,  we  express  our  deep- 
est sympathy  in  this  time  of  sorrow,  ana 
especially  we  wish  to  thank  them  for  their 
fine  example  of  loyalty  and  service  to  their 
country. 
Our  most  respectful  salute. 

Owen  and  Ella  McParland. 


FmsT  Powell  Casualty  of  War:  Pfc.  Cuet 
Ando  Killed  in  Viet  Nam 

Marine  Private  First  Class  Curtis  Tadashl 
Ando  became  Powell's  first  casaulty  of  the 
Viet  Nam  War  when  he  was  killed  In  action 
Tuesday,  Jan.  3. 

The  22-year-old  Marine,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Ando  of  Route  1,  PoweU,  was 
Wyoming's  first  Viet  Nam  casualty  of  the 
New  Tear.  He  was  the  14th  Wyoming  service- 
man to  be  killed  In  Viet  Nam. 

Word  of  the  death  of  the  former  president 
of  the  Powell  High  School  student  coun- 
cil was  relayed  to  his  parents  Tuesday  night. 
Major  Lawrence  and  1st  Sgt.  Snoody  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Unit, 
Bluings,  personally  conveyed  news  of  Ando's 
death  to  his  parents  Tuesday  night.  A  tele- 
gram Wednesday  from  the  U.S.  Marine 
Headquarters.  Waslilngton,  D.C.,  confirmed 
the  Marine's  death. 

The  official  Marine  announcement  of  Pfc. 
Ando's  death,  released  to  the  press,  said  only 
that  he  "died  of  a  giuishot  wound  while  on 
patrol  near  DaNang  on  Jan.  3." 

But  the  word  which  reached  Ando's  parents 
told  how  he  was  accidentally  shot  by  a  sentry 
as  the  Powell  Marine  returned  from  a  night 
patrol. 

Pfc.  Ando,  who  was  home  on  leave  this  fall, 
had  been  In  Viet  Nam  only  about  6  weeks. 
He  was  assigned  to  H  and  S  Company  of  the 
Third  Tank  Battalion  near  DaNang. 

The  1963  Powell  High  School  graduate 
Joined  the  Marines  In  February  of  1966.  A 
top  recruit,  he  was  named  Platoon  Honor 
Man  at  the  end  of  his  6-weeks  basic  training 
in  San  Diego,  and  at  the  time  was  awarded 
the  rank  of  Private  First  Class,  some  4 
months  before  he  was  scheduled  for  normal 
advancement. 

Prom  boot  camp,  he  went  to  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, Calif.,  then  on  to  Quantico,  Va.,  return- 
ing to  Camp  Pendleton  for  more  Intensive 
training.  Pfc.  Ando  shipped  out  from  El 
Toro,  Calif.,  Nov.  18,  and  arrived  In  Viet 
Nam  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Ando  was  an  outstanding  student  at 
Powell  High  School,  compiling  a  long  list 
of  achievements.  In  his  senior  year,  he  was 
president  of  the  PHS  student  council  and 
vice  president  of  the  Wyoming  State  Student 
Council. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  PHS  student 
council  for  3  years,  serving  as  secretary  of  the 
student  governing  body  as  a  sophomore  and 
vice  president  as  a  Junior  before  becoming 
president  In  his  senior  year.  Ando  was 
secretary  of  his  sophomore  class  and  presi- 
dent of  his  Junior  class. 

He  was  a  member  of  National  Honor 
Society  as  a  Junior  and  senior  and  was  vice 
president  of  the  honor  society  as  a  senior. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Art  Guild  for  2  years 
and  was  president  as  a  senior,  a  member  of 
French  Club  for  3  years,  and  the  PHS  Choir 
and  Pop  Group  for  2  years.  As  a  senior,  Ando 
was  selected  to  sing  with  the  All-Northwest 
District  Choir. 

Ando  was  also  a  standout  athlete  for  PHS 
lettering  3  years  In  football  and  In  basket- 
ball as  a  Junior.  He  was  a  Boys  State 
Alternate  and  a  Junior  Rotarlan. 

Ando  attended  Montana  State  University 
at  Bozeman  for  214  years  before  leaving 
school  and  enlisting  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

Laramie,  Wyo., 
January  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Clifford  Hansen, 
The  V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  sent  you  this  copy  of 
the  January  6,  1967,  Powell  Tribune  because 
of  the  story  and  letters  about  an  outstanding 
young  man. 

In  these  days  when  Immediate  and  com- 
plete news  coverage  Is  given  every  commu- 
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nlst,  crank,  crackpot,  and  Just  plain  creep 
who  opposes  the  disappointing  war  in  Viet 
Nam  It  seems  to  me  we  should  honor  one 
young  man  from  Wyoming  who  was  patriotic, 
polite,  considerate,  athletic,  a  scholar,  and 
artistic.  He  was  an  admirable  young  man, 
the  acme  of  American  youth. 

I  will  not  rewrite  the  fine  articles  In  the 
Tribune  but  I  hope  you  will  read  them.  I 
will  re-empbaslze  one  more  point  that  Is  In 
the  Tribune,  however.  Curt  Ando  oould  have 
found  cause  to  rebel  If  he  wanted.  His  par- 
ents Uve  near  the  Heart  Mountain  Relocation 
Camp  Site  where  they  saw  thousands  of  other 
Japanese  Americans  Imprisoned  during  World 
War  II.  The  Andos,  could  have  been  impris- 
oned with  the  others  except  they  had  not 
been  living  on  the  coast.  Curt  grew  up 
knowing  what  had  happened;  he  could  see 
the  location  of  the  former  U.S.  prison  for  U.S. 
citizens. 

Yet,  neither  Curt  nor  his  family  have  been 
anything  but  a  fine  family — a  hard  working, 
successful  farm  family.  They  have  always 
been  a  tribute  to  their  community.  Their 
oldest  son.  a  strong,  handsome  young  man  of 
whom  they  were  justifiably  proud,  did  not 
look  for  cause  to  complain  against  his  coun- 
try. He  Instead  Joined  the  Marines  and  gave 
his  Ufe  in  Viet  Nam. 

I  have  sent  you  these  papers  and  written 
this  letter  to  ask  you  to  pubUcize.  perhaps  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  some  of  this  In- 
formation. This  will  show  others  what  kind 
of  young  man  we  are  proud  of. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Verne  W.  House. 


REX  M.  WHITTON.  FEDERAL  HIGH- 
WAY ADMINISTRATOR,  SERVED 
HIS  GOVERNMENT  WELL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  fond  regret  that  I  note  the  retire- 
ment of  Rex  M.  Whitton  as  Federal  High- 
way Administrator.  In  the  past  3  years 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  know  him 
as  an  outstanding  public  servant.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with 
this  gentleman  in  the  prosecution  of  our 
highway  program. 

He  brought  to  his  service  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  40  years  of  experience  in  the 
Missouri  Highway  Department.  He  also 
brought  to  his  task  the  gentle  under- 
standing and  kindness  which  has  marked 
him  as  a  person  with  whom  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  work.  His  diligent  applica- 
tion of  self  to  the  difficult  task  his  re- 
sponsibility imposed  enabled  him  to  seek 
solutions  to  some  of  the  most  compli- 
cated problems  a  highway  administrator 
has  ever  had  to  face. 

It  was  during  his  tenure  in  the  office 
that  the  interstate  program  reached  its 
full  stride  and  we  accomplished  the  con- 
struction of  half  of  the  job  that  was  set 
out  for  us  in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956. 

I  will  miss  his  counsel  and  his  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  challenges  and  de- 
mands of  a  constructive  job. 

West  Virginians  were  happy  to  wel- 
come him  to  our  State  on  the  visits  he 
made  there. 

Mrs.  Randolph  and  I  wish  Callie  Maud 
and  Rex  a  rewarding  retirement  in  their 
home  State.  They  return  to  Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  with  our  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued good  health  and  much  happi- 
ness. 


AWARD  OF  MEDAL  OP  HONOR  TO 
MAJ.  BERNARD  F.  FISHER,  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.    Mr.  President, 

in  the  difficult  and  brutal  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  American  fighting  men  are  not 
only  demonstrating  great  professional 
competence  and  devotion  to  duty  but  are 
also  writing  new  chapters  in  the  annals 
of  extraordinary  valor. 

Today  in  ceremonies  at  the  White 
Hou.'ie,  tiie  President  expressed  the  pride 
and  thanks  of  the  Nation  for  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  acts  of  bravery  and 
brotherhood  performed  in  that  conflict. 
He  awarded,  in  the  name  of  Congress, 
this  country's  highest  military  honor,  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  to  Maj.  Bernard  P. 
Fisher,  the  first  member  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  to  be  so  decorated  fom  Vietnam. 

On  March  10,  1966,  near  A  Shau,  In 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Major  Fisher, 
whose  family  is  from  Kuna,  Idaho,  per- 
formed a  truly  uncommon  act  of  cour- 
age. It  was,  as  the  President  pointed 
out,  directed  not  toward  taking  a  life  but 
toward  saving  one.  The  story  is  most 
impressive — one  of  which  all  Idahoans 
and  all  Americans  should  be  highly 
proud. 

Major  Fisher  is  not  only  an  unusually 
brave  man  but  an  unusually  humble  one. 
It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  this  country 
can  produce  this  kind  of  man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cita- 
tion from  Major  Fisher's  Medal  of  Honor 
ceremonies  and  the  article  "A  Pilot  Is 
Down,"  which  appeared  in  the  August 
1966,  Reader's  Digest,  condensed  from 
an  article  written  by  Richard  Armstrong, 
and  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  of  June  4,  1966,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Medal  of  Honor  Presentation  bt  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  the  President  of-  the 
UNrraaj  States  of  America,  to  Bisnasd 
Francis  Fisher,  Major,  U.S.  Am  Force,  at 
the  White  House,  Washington,  D.C,  on 
January  19.  1967 

citation 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1896,  has  awarded  In  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Bernard 
F.  Fisher,  major.  United  States  Air  Force,  for 
conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity  In  ac- 
tion at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty: 

Major  Bernard  F.*  Fisher  distinguished 
himself  by  conspicuous  gaUantry  and  Intre- 
pidity at  the  risk  of  his  Ufe  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  as  an  A-IE  pUot  near  A  Shau, 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  on  10  March  1966.  On 
that  date,  the  special  forces  camp  at  A  Shau 
was  under  attack  by  2,000  North  Vietnamese 
Army  Regulars.  HostUe  troops  had  posi- 
tioned themselves  between  the  airstrip  and 
the  camp.  Other  hostUe  troops  had  sur- 
rounded the  camp  and  were  continuously 
raking  It  with  automatic  weapons  fire  from 
the  surrounding  hUls.  The  tops  of  the  1,500- 
foot  hills  were  obscured  by  an  800-foot  ceU- 
Ing,  limiting  aircraft  maneuverabUlty  and 
forcing  pUots  to  operate  within  range  of  hos- 
Ule  gun  positions,  which  often  were  able  to 
fire  down  on  the  attacking  aircraft.  During 
the  battle,  Major  Fisher  obeerred  a  fellow 
airman  crash  land  on  the  battle  torn  air- 
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■trip.  In  the  belief  that  the  downed  pUot 
WM  aerloualy  Injiired  and  In  inunlnent  dan- 
ger of  capture,  Major  Plaher  announced  his 
Intention  to  land  on  the  airstrip  to  effect  a 
TCwnie.  Although  aware  of  the  extreme  dan- 
ger and  likely  failure  ,of  such  an  attempt,  he 
elected  to  continue.  "  Directing  hla  own  air 
cover,  he  landed  hla  aircraft  and  taxied  al- 
mort  the  full  length  of  the  runway,  which 
wft«  Uttered  with  battle  debris  and  parte  of 
an  exploded  aircraft.  WhUe  effecUng  a  suc- 
ceesful  rescue  of  the  downed  pilot,  heavy 
ground  Are  was  observed,  with  nineteen  bul- 
lets striking  hla  aircraft.  In  the  face  of  the 
withering  gro\ind  fire,  he  applied  power  and 
gained  enough  speed  to  lift-off  at  the  ovwrvm 
of  the  airstrip.  Major  Plsher'a  conspicuous 
gallantry,  his  profound  concern  for  his  fel- 
low airman,  and  his  intrepidity  at  the  risk 
at  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
are  In  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  Mm«*if  and  the  armed  forces  of  his 
country. 

{From  the  Reader's  Digest,  August  1966] 

A  Pn.OT  Is  Down 

(Condensed  from  the  Satvirday  Evening  Poet 

story  by  Richard  Armstrong) 

"Maf.  Bernard  F.  Fisher  performed  thU 
reacue  in  the  face  of  some  2000  armed  and 
nearly  victorious  hostile  troops.  His  deter- 
mination, his  incredible  display  of  courage 
in  the  face  of  a  resolute  and  heavily  armed 
hostile  force,  his  complete  disregard  for  his 
oum  life  to  effect  the  rescue  of  a  fellov?  air- 
man, and  his  resolve  to  continue  despite  the 
severe  hazards  involved,  reflect  the  highest 
ideals  of  American  fighting  forces  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  I  hold  ru>  reserva- 
tions in  recommending  him  for  the  Medal  of 
Honor,"  Lt.  Gen.  J.  H.  Moore,  Commander, 
7th  Air  Force,  Vietnam. 

The  workhorse  fighter  of  the  air  war  In 
metnam  Is  the  Douglas  Skyraider,  officially 
designated  the  A-IE,  an  ancient  holdover 
oommlseloned  Just  after  World  War  n.  It 
has  a  cruising  speed  of  150  knots  and  can 
carry  a  huge  load  of  what  the  pilots  call 
"ordnance":  napalm,  hlgh-exploslve  bombs 
from  100  to  1000  pounds,  rockets,  anti-per- 
soimel  weapons. 

Burdened  with  all  this  ordnance— up  to 
7000  pounds  of  it — a  Skyraider  can  still  hang 
above  an  advancmg  ground  force  for  two 
ho\U8  or  more,  while  the  high-speed  Jets 
have  to  strike  and  get  heme  before  they  rim 
out  of  fuel.  Infantrymen  are  notoriously 
cynical  whore  the  Air  Force  Is  concerned,  but 
many  of  them  will  say  that  they  are  alive 
because  of  a  strike  at  the  right  time  by  an 

One  of  the  men  who  fly  the  Skyraider  Is 
Air  Force  MaJ.  Bernard  Francis  Fisher,  39.  of 
Kuna.  Idaho;  another  Is  MaJ.  (now  Lt.  Col.) 
Dafford  Wayne  Myers,  46,  of  Newport,  Wash. 
Fisher  is  a  freckled,  sandy-haired  Mormon, 
an  elder  In  hla  church,  who  does  not  drink, 
smoke  or  curse,  although  he  is  at  ease,  and 
much  loved.  In  a  squadron  of  men  who  do 
all  three.  "Jump"  Myers  is  a  chain-smoking 
non-oonformlst  who  once  made  his  living 
running  billiard  parlors.  Both  are  men  of 
medium  height  (flve-foot-nlne) ,  and  both 
move  with  a  catlike  grace  that  is  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  American  fighter  pilot. 
Bach  has  five  children  and  Is  married  to  a 
registered  nurse. 

TOP-paioarrY   "divest" 

Fisher  and  Myers  had  known  each  other 
casually  since  1959,  when  they  were  both  fly- 
ing Jets  for  the  Air  Defense  Command  In  the 
VS.  Northwest.  They  met  again  In  Vietnam. 
Myers  commanded  a  detachment  of  the 
eoand  Fighter  Squadron  at  Qui  Nhon  m  the 
central  highlands;  Fisher  was  80  mUes  away. 
In  the  First  Air  Commando  Squadron  at 
Plelku.  But  during  the  battle  of  Asbau 
Valley,  in  that  brisk  and  impersonal  radio- 
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code  world  of  the  fighter  pilot,  they  were 
strangers. 

Ashau  is  a  desolate  place,  sere  and  brown, 
socked  in  by  clouds  most  of  the  time.  It  lies 
70  miles  west  northwest  of  Danang,  at  the 
eastern  point  of  a  moxmtato  valley  which 
broadens  out  vmtU  It  croesee  the  Laotian  bor- 
der only  three  miles  away.  The  U.S.  Special 
Forces  camp  at  Ashau  was  a  triangular  fort, 
still  under  construction,  with  a  2500-foot  re- 
supply  airstrip  made  of  what  Is  called  P.S.P. 
(plerced-steel  planking).  It  was  a  key  spot 
for  observing  and  harassing  the  infiltration 
of  North  Vietnamese  regulars  across  the 
Laotian  border  Into  South  Vietnam,  and  on 
March  9.  1966,  the  North  Vietnamese  decided 
to  wipe  it  out  with  a  major  Infantry  assault. 

That  afternoon  at  2:30  in  the  prefab  oper- 
ations shack  at  Plelku,  plsher  was  being 
briefed  for  a  mission  when  he  was  handed  a 
"divert"  to  a  new  target  of  top  priority:  the 
Ashau  Valley.  Fisher  flew  there  on  top  of  the 
clouds  by  radio  beam  and  found  a  thick 
cushion  of  clouds  that  be^n  at  200  feet  and 
extended  all  the  way  up  to  8000  feet,  hiding 
even  the  mountain  peaks.  A  covey  of  planes 
milled  around  on  top,  looking  for  a  hole. 

Plsher  found  the  hole.  "It  wasn't  extuitly 
a  hole,"  he  explains,  "but  a  kind  of  light  spot 
In  the  clouds."  Once  he  got  down  to  the 
valley  floor,  he  began  his  strafing  passes 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  fort.  He  had  a 
copilot  with  him,  Capt.  Robert  Blood,  new  to 
Vietnam,  who  was  much  Impressed:  "The 
celling  was  so  low,  and  he  made  his  strafing 
runs  In  such  a  tight  bank  between  the  ridges, 
that  one  wing  was  In  the  clouds  and  the 
other  almost  scraping  the  ground."  Plsher 
went  back  up  through  the  hole  and  down 
again  three  times  that  afternoon,  to  bring  In 
other  planes. 

DOWN    THX   TUBS 

Next  morning  Plsher  took  off  at  10:05  on 
a  routine  bomblng-and-straflng  mission  with 
Capt.  Francisco  "Paco"  Vazquez,  29,  fiylng 
another  A-IE  Just  off  the  tip  of  his  wing. 
They  had  been  airborne  only  ten  minutes 
when  Control  radioed  a  divert,  once  more  to 
Ashau.  Again  Fisher  reached  the  clouds 
above  Ashau,  to  find  four  other  Skyralders — 
one  of  them  fiown  by  Jump  Myers — looking 
for  a  hole.  Once  again  It  was  Fisher  who 
found  a  light  spot  in  tke  clouds  and  led 
the  other  planes  down.  Tvro  of  the  Skyrald- 
ers took  up  a  holding  pattern,  and  the  other 
three  followed  Plsher  down  the  valley,  six 
miles  long,  that  led  to  the  fort. 

The  pilots  call  this  narrow  valley  "the 
tube."  It  Is  less  than  a  mile  across,  and  the 
rldgellnes  along  It  were  studded  with  at  least 
20  antiaircraft  weapons  positions.  Every 
pilot  who  came  into  Ashau  that  day  felt  the 
bullets  thudding  into  hU  plane,  but  under 
the  low  cloud  cover  thefe  was  no  room  to 
maneuver. 

The  radio  operator  In  the  fort  told  them  to 
hit  the  south  wall  of  the  fort,  which  had  now 
been  breached  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Myers  had  Just  pulled  Out  of  his  second 
strafing  pass  when  he  got  hit  by  a  burst  from 
an  automatic  weapon. 

"The  engine  started  sputtering  and  cut- 
ting out,  and  then  It  conked  out  for  good," 
Myers  recalls.  "The  cockpit  filled  up  with 
smoke.  I  got  on  the  radio  and  gave  my  call 
sign.  Surf  41,  and  said,  "I've  been  hit  and 
hit  hard.'  Hobo  61 — that  was  Bemle,  though 
I  didn't  know  It  at  the  time — came  right 
back,  'Roge  (the  current  abbreviation  for 
Roger) ,  you're  on  fire  and  burning  clear  back 
to  your  tall."  I  was  way  too  low  to  ball  out, 
and  I  said,  'Roge,  111  have  to  put  her  down 
on  the  strip.' 

"I  never  saw  the  runway  because  of  the 
smoke  blowing  back  In  my  face,  but  I  got 
a  rough  flx  on  It  and  Bernle  talked  ma  down. 
He  was  very  cool  about  it,  and  that  helped." 
At  the  last  minute  he  had  too  much  speed, 
EO  PUher  told  him  to  get  hU  landing  gear  up 
and  belly  it  In.  As  Myels  touched  the  run- 
way his  belly  tank  of  high-octane  fuel  ex- 


ploded with  a  roar.  Surf  41  was  a  ball  of 
flame  that  skidded  100  yards,  veered  off  to 
the  right  and  slammed  up  Into  a  dirt  em- 
bankment. 

GET   THE   PII.OT 

Myers  has  seen  pilots  burned  alive.  "It  is 
my  only  fear  about  flying,"  he  says.  "But 
the  fear  got  the  adrenaline  pvunplng,  and  I 
Just  went  through  the  motions  I  had  thought 
out  a  thousand  times."  He  stripped  down  to 
his  flying  suit,  leaving  survival  gear  behind, 
so  he  would  have  some  hope  of  diving 
through  the  flames.  It  took  at  least  a  min- 
ute. Then  he  pushed  the  hydraulic  lever. 
"The  canopy  popped  right  open.  A  strong 
breeze  down  the  runway  opened  a  path 
through  the  flames  that  seemed  to  me  like 
that  path  through  the  Red  Sea.  I  ran  out 
along  the  wing.  Jumped  off  and  squatted  In 
a  patch  of  weeds. 

"I  still  thought  I  was  a  dead  man,  because 
the  strip  was  under  enemy  control.  They 
don't  take  prisoners  m  the  middle  of  a  battle. 
I  remember  thinking.  How  is  Betty  going  to 
manage  with  all  those  kids?" 

"When  Jump  headed  Into  the  strip,"  says 
Plsher,  "I  told  Control  we  had  a  pilot  down 
and  to  get  a  chopper  In  there  real  fast. 
When  he  hit  the  runway  and  exploded,  I  was 
sure  he  was  dead.  And  then  I  saw  him 
scrambling  off  with  smoke  pouring  out  of  his 
flying  suit." 

The  pilots  overhead  kept  laying  their 
ordnance  In  close  on  both  sides  of  the  run- 
way, and  hit  the  east  rldgellne  from  which 
heavy  flre  was  coming.  Plsher  called  Control 
again.  "They  told  me  the  chopper  was  hav- 
ing trouble  flndlng  the  hole,  and  could  I  go 
out  and  bring  him  In?  Well,  that  was  what 
cut  It.  I  couldn't  go  off  looking  for  a  chop- 
per. I  told  Control  that  I  was  going  In  to  get 
the  pilot.  And  I  radioed  the  flight  of  A-lE's 
that  was  flying  a  holding  pattern  Just  north 
of  the  fort  to  give  me  suppression  flre." 

KEEP  THEIR  READS  DOWN 

This  flight  was  led  by  Capt.  Jon  Lucas,  28, 
of  SteubenvUle,  Ohio,  with  Capt.  Dennis 
Hague,  28,  of  Kellogg,  Idaho,  flying  wing. 
"Roge,  we'll  cover  you,"  said  Lucas.  Then, 
to  Hague:  "Set  'em  up  for  strafe,  we're  going 
in."  Paco,  Bemle's  wlngman,  fell  In  as  third 
man  In  the  string.  "So  we  hit  the  east  side 
of  the  runway  and  really  hosed  It  down." 

Evenly  spaced,  they  flew  in  a  tight-left 
pattern,  so  one  or  another  was  hitting  the 
target  every  16  seconds.  Meanwhile,  Myers 
had  crawled  farther  away  from  the  plane. 
"I  was  hiding  against  an  embankment  ten 
feet  high  Just  west  of  the  runway.  There 
was  at  least  a  company  of  enemy  on  top  of  the 
bank,  but  they  couldn't  see  me.  Also,  I  think 
they  through  I  was  dead. 

"The  last  thought  in  my  mind  was  rescue. 
I  knew  a  chopper  could  never  survive  the 
ground  flre,  and  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
somebody  would  be  crazy  enough  to  put  an 
A- IE  down  on  that  strip.  It  was  too  short  to 
begin  with.  The  steel  planking  was  all 
buckled  up  into  spikes  by  mortar  rounds,  and 
It  was  littered  with  rocket  pods,  55-gallon  fuel 
drums  and  the  debris  from  my  plane.  When 
I  saw  Bemle  circle  and  then  head  Into  the 
north  end  of  the  runway,  all  I  thought  was. 
Well,  now  two  of  us  are  dovm." 

"I  dropped  my  last  string  of  bombs  west  of 
the  runway  to  keep  their  heads  down,"  says 
Fisher.  "All  I  remember  going  through  my 
mind  was.  Can  we  do  it?  and  Yes.  I  think  we 
can.  I  was  sure  the  poor  guy  was  down  there 
burned  pretty  badly." 

BULLETS   THUMPING   IN 

"I  was  coming  In  on  my  final  from  the 
north  end.  Just  about  right,  when  the  wind 
blew  a  great  big  blob  of  smoke  from  the  fort 
across  the  end  of  the  runway.  When  I  got 
out  of  the  smoke,  I  saw  I  was  too  hot,  eo  I 
put  her  down  on  the  strip  for  Just  a  couple 
of  hundred  feet.  Then  I  gave  It  the  power 
and  took  off  again.  I  bent  It  around  real 
tight  In  a  teardrop  turn  and  came  in  from 
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the  south,  holding  it  right  at  95  knots. 
That's  the  key  speed  for  short-fleld  landings. 
I  touched  down,  put  the  flaps  up  and  started 
hitting  the  brakes  even  before  the  tall  came 
down.  I  steered  around  the  mortar  holes, 
but  I  Just  didn't  worry  about  the  rocket  pods. 
We  hit  a  bunch  of  them  and  kicked  them 
aside. 

"Then  I  saw  the  end  of  the  nmway  com- 
ing up  much  too  fast.  That  was  the  flrst 
tune  all  day  I  was  scared.  I  had  to  make 
a  decision:  Do  I  really  slam  on  the  brakes 
and  probably  tip  her  over,  or  do  I  take  a 
chance  on  the  overrun  off  the  end  of  the 
strip?  I  decided  to  take  a  chance  on  the 
overrun.  It  was  grass  and  soft  dirt,  and  Ut- 
tered with  these  empty  fuel  dnmis,  but  it 
worked  out  real  flne. 

"After  using  up  about  20  yeards,  I  hit  the 
left  brake  hard  and  swung  the  bird  around 
in  a  big  cloud  of  dust.  I  gave  It  a  lot  of 
power  and  taxied  back  down  about  two  thirds 
of  the  runway.  Jump  waved  to  me  from 
the  weeds,  and  I  stopped  as  quick  as  I  could, 
about  200  feet  past  him.  I  hit  the  parking 
brakes  and  unstrapped  to  go  and  get  him." 
Bullets  were  thumping  Into  the  plane,  one 
of  them  two  feet  from  his  head.  (Crew- 
men later  found  19  bullet  holes.) 

At  this  point  the  other  three  A-IE  pilots 
were  flying  strafing  runs  50  feet  off  the 
ground.  The  lead  pilot,  Lucas,  had  Just  been 
hit  hard,  and  his  cockpit  was  full  of  smoke. 
"I  told  him,  'You're  burning,' "  says  Hague. 
"  'Better  get  the  hell  out.'  He  said,  'Roge, 
can't  leave  Berme  yet.  We'll  make  one  more 
pass.'  I  expected  the  bird  to  blow  up  in  his 
face  any  second.  I  said,  'Roge,  I'm  Win- 
chester!' (meaning  out  of  ammunition). 
He  said,  'Roge,  me  too,  but  they  (the  enemy) 
don't  know  that.'  So  we  all  made  the  last 
pass  dry."  For  this  bit  of  gaUantry  and 
leadership.  Captain  Lucas  has  been  recom- 
mended for  the  Sliver  Star. 

NEON-SED   EYES 

Jump  Myers  still  could  not  believe  what 
was  happening.  "Even  after  I  had  seen 
Bernle  make  his  teardrop  and  come  In  to 
land  from  the  south,  I  was  thinking.  Well, 
they  got  another  one.  It  wasn't  until  he 
had  taxied  back  past  me  and  waved  that  I 
knew.  Why,  that  crazy  s.o.b.  has  come  in 
here  to  get  me  outi  I  started  rxmnlng  for 
the  plane." 

To  Jump  Myers,  who  set  a  record  for  the 
sprint  at  Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Ariz.,  back 
In  1943,  the  run  seemed  an  eternity,  although 
it  took  only  10  to  15  seconds.  He  was  dash- 
ing down  the  middle  of  the  runway  in  full 
view  of  every  North  Vietnamese  who  hap- 
pened to  look  his  way.  "The  gunfire  was 
deafening,  and  bullets  were  whming  all 
around.  My  shoulder  blades  were  really 
puckering.  I  can  tell  you  I  made  that  run 
as  fast  any  any  old  man  of  46  ever  could." 

"I  was  Just  about  to  Jimnp  out  and  go  get 
him,"  says  Plsher,  "when  I  saw  these  two  big 
red  eyes  leaping  up  at  me  over  the  back  edge 
of  the  wing.  They  were  so  red  from  the 
smoke  that  they  looked  Uke  neons." 

"I  grabbed  one  handhold  on  the  side  of 
the  plane,"  says  Myers,  "and  then  Just 
scrambled  across  the  wing  on  my  hands  and 
knees  and  dived  Into  the  cockpit  head  first, 
my  legs  flailing  all  around.  Bemle  grabbed 
me  and  set  me  right  side  up  again.  Then 
he  Just  whipped  the  butt  end  of  the  plane 
aroimd  and  really  cobbed  the  power." 

NUMBEK   ONE 

"The  takeoff  went  real  nice,"  says  Fisher. 
"Real  nice"  is  one  of  Fisher's  favorite  phrases, 
and  his  highest  accolade  about  his  own  fly- 
ing that  day.  "I  had  to  give  the  bird  fuU 
power,  dodge  the  mortar  holes  and  use  up 
the  last  foot  of  runway,  but  I  bad  hit  fiylng 
speed  by  then,  so  I  Jxist  Ufted  her  off.  I  held 
her  right  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
until  we  got  out  of  the  tube.  Then  I  Just 
took  her  right  up  through  the  hole  in  the 
clouds  and  leveled  off. 


"Jump  coiUdn't  talk  to  me  because  he 
dldnt  have  a  radio  headset.  He  gave  me  a 
couple  of  hugs  and  held  up  a  flnger,  mean- 
ing 'ntunber  one.'  He  was  a  mess — mud  all 
over,  and  the  smoke  from  his  flying  suit 
stunk  up  the  whole  cabin.  But  we  couldn't 
help  turning  to  each  other  and  laughing  aU 
the  way  home  to  Plelku." 

As  soon  as  Lucas  got  above  the  clouds,  Just 
behind  Fisher,  he  hit  a  lever  that  bypassed 
his  hydraulic  system,  and  the  flre  in  his 
cockpit  began  to  subside.  "I  thought  that 
was  where  the  trouble  was,  but  I  couldn't 
do  It  any  sooner,"  says  Lucas.  "You  want 
your  hydraulics  working  in  the  middle  of 
a  flght." 

Heroism,  and  carnage,  did  not  end  then  at 
Ashau.  That  afternoon  the  Special  Forces 
survivors  got  orders  to  evacuate  the  camp. 
That  day  pjid  for  the  next  two  days  choppers 
scoured  the  area  and  picked  up  scattered 
groups  of  survivors. 

Bernle  Fisher  ahd  Jump  Myers  landed  at 
Plelku  Just  after  1  p.m.  on  March  10.  Myers 
was  whisked  off  to  the  flight  surgeon,  who 
gave  him  some  drops  for  his  red  eyes  and 
told  him  that  otherwise  he  was  In  splendid 
shape.  Then  they  were  both  ushered  In  to 
see  the  deputy  commander  of  the  7th  Air 
Force.  By  the  next  day  Fisher's  recommen- 
dation for  the  Medal  of  Honor  was  already 
being  drafted. 

Before  going  back  to  flying  missions  in 
their  A-lE's,  Fisher  and  Myers  took  a  leave 
In  Bangkok. 

"What  can  you  do  with  a  g^uy  like  Bernle?" 
says  Jump  Myers.  "I  would  like  to  furnish 
him  with  a  year's  supply  of  whiskey.  But 
he  doesn't  even  drink  coffee.  So  I  bought 
him  a  Nikon  camera — he's  the  biggest  camera 
buff  in  the  squadron — and  had  It  engraved, 
Asahu,  March  10,  1966.  For  the  first  few 
days  I  felt  like  a  dead  man  walking.  I 
couldn't  believe  It.  Then  I  got  over  that,  and 
It's  great  to  be  alive." 


IMPACT  OP  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 
UPON  INDIVIDUAL  CHILDREN 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  much  in  the  past  20  months 
of  the  new  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  and  of  the  vital  new  re- 
sources that  it  has  made  available  to 
schools  throughout  America  to  attack 
one  of  our  most  urgent  educational 
problems — the  teaching  of  deprived 
children  Unfortunately,  too  often  the 
impact  of  this  new  program  is  measured 
by  the  amount  of  money  which  is  being 
spent.  Seldom  do  we  hear  of  its  impact 
on  the  individual  children  whose  very 
lives  hang  in  the  balance. 

I  am,  therefore,  most  happy  to  be  able 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  recent  article  entitled  "A  New  Dimen- 
sion for  the  Silent  Ones,"  published  in 
the  Minnesota  Journal  of  Education  for 
January  1967.  It  is  an  anonymous  ar- 
ticle, written  by  a  teacher  who  describes 
her  work  to  help  four  children,  ages  7 
through  10.  Far  from  being  able  to  par- 
ticipate normally  In  school  activities,  the 
children  were  unable  even  to  speak  In 
the  presence  of  their  classmates.  The 
teacher  tells  how,  throuch  patient  effort, 
these  children  gained  the  confidence, 
one  after  another,  to  communicate  and 
to  learn. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  article  tells 
more  about  the  meeting  and  potential  of 
this  new  legislation  thtin  any  graph  or 
table  of  statistics  that  has  yet  been  pro- 


duced.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Law  89-10  Adds  a  New  Dimension  roa  the 
SILENT  Ones 

(Note. — The  B^nnesota  teacher  who  con- 
tributed this  article  to  the  Journal  wishes  to 
remain  anonymous  to  protect  the  identity 
of  the  children  she  describes.  The  time  she 
spent  with  them  was  made  poeslble  by  89-10. 
Title  I,  a  federal  project  which  enables  local 
school  districts  to  develop  a  program  for  edu- 
cationally deprived  children.) 

One  of  oiu:  most  gratifying  projects  made 
possible  by  89-10  Title  I  cannot  be  measured 
or  evaluated  by  any  testing  device  known  to 
us.  We  submit  the  following  teacher  ob- 
servation type  of  evaluation  as  evidence  of 
progress  In  the  project.  The  project  evolved 
with  and  revolved  around  a  famUy  of  four 
educationally  deprived  children.  The  chU- 
dren  wlU  be  referred  to  eis  "A"  (a  girl,  age 
ten),  "B"  (a  girl,  age  nine),  "C"  (a  boy,  age 
eight),  and  "D"  (a  boy,  age  seven). 

CONCERN    BEGINS    EARLY 

We  first  became  concerned  about  "A"  dur- 
ing the  school  year  of  1961-62.  As  a  kinder- 
garten student,  she  did  not  respond  to  any  of 
Che  activities  presented  to  the  class.  She 
did  not  experience  the  Joy  of  counting  out 
brightly  colored  objects,  responding  to  like- 
nesses and  differences  in  sounds,  creating  a 
work  of  art  at  the  easel,  modeling  an  object 
from  clay,  being  a  story  character  in  a  drama- 
tization, sharing  a  favorite  possession  or  ex- 
perience during  Show  and  Tell,  dashing 
across  the  playground  to  be  first  in  Une,  gig- 
gling over  a  shared  secret,  or  any  of  the  other 
countless  things  that  kindergarten  children 
find  BO  dellghtfxil. 

In  fact,  she  was  the  most  pathetic  looking 
child  I  had  even  seen.  She  entered  the  class- 
room every  morning  wearing  the  same  sad- 
faced,  mask-Uke  expression.  Her  expression 
remained  the  same  all  day  long  all  year  long. 
We  never  knew  if  she  enjoyed  an  activity  be- 
cause she  never  uttered  a  word  or  sound  and 
never  smiled.  If  attention  was  focused  upon 
her,  she  seemed  to  "freeze"  and  look  at  you 
with  the  helpless  look  of  a  trapped  animal. 
AU  efforts  to  bring  "A"  out  of  her  little  sUent 
world  seemed  futile.  We  never  knew  how 
much  she  had  abeorbed  during  that  year. 
"A"  was  put  in  a  flrst  grade  classroom  the 
following  year  under  the  ass\imptlon  that 
she  would  perhaps  respond  in  the  presence 
of  her  classmates  where  she  might  not  with 
a  strange  group  of  chUdren.  "A"  began  to 
respond  with  a  barely  audible  whisper  in  the 
flrst  grade. 

We  enlisted  the  help  of  a  psychologist 
from  a  nearby  mental  health  center.  Sevo'al 
classroom  observations  were  made  by  the 
psychologist  and  conferences  were  held  with 
the  classroom  teacher.  The  parents  were 
contacted  and  agreed  to  take  "A"  to  the 
mental  health  center  for  consiUtatlon  and 
testing.  We  noted  no  improvement  in  "A" 
following  these  sessions.  The  mother  told 
me  during  a  parent-teacher  conference  that 
she  terminated  the  sessions  at  the  center 
because  during  the  questioning  she  suspected 
that  they  were  putting  the  blame  on  her  and 
her  husband  and  the  home  environment. 
She  said  they  would  never  go  back  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  oentor  in  the 
future. 

Each  year,  following  "A"'s  enrollment  In 
our  school,  another  member  al  this  family 
enroUed  in  kindergarten.  They  came  with 
varying  degrees  of  "sUentness."  "B"  would 
answer  with  a  "ya"  or  "no"  and  was  not  as 
ptasslve  as  "A"  had  been.  She  woiUd  not  take 
part  in  a  conversation  or  answer  any  ques- 
tion that  couldn't  be  answered  by  a  "ya"  or 
"no."    "C"  was  the  least  silent  of  the  group 
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but  far  from  being  a  normal-acting  kinder- 
garden  student.  "D"  was  a  repetition  of  "A" 
In  every  respect.  Each  child  was  moved 
ahead  each  year  with  their  own  age-group. 
"A"  had  never  spoken  above  this  barely 
audible  whisper  and  "D"  didn't  even  whisper. 
Each  teacher  had  beep  haunted  with  the 
questions  "What  can  I  do?"  "How  can  I  get 
them  to  respond?"  "Why  must  they  go 
through  life  lllce  this?" 

DISCOVEHY  BRINGS  PLAN 

One  morning,  during  a  ride  around  the 
bus  route,  the  superintendent  noted  that 
when  these  children  got  on  the  bus  they 
chattered  away  in  their  own  Jargon.  We 
didn't  even  know  that  two  of  them  could 
make  a  sound  Thus  the  inception  of  a  plan! 
Let's  put  these  four  children  In  one  class 
and  maybe  with  the  security  of  their  siblings 
they  will  respond.  Paced  with  the  problems 
of  not  having  the  time  or  a  teacher  for  a 
special  class,  he  could  not  put  his  plan  in 
operation  until  the  advent  of  89-10. 

On  March  1.  89-10  brought  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  lives  of  these  little  silent 
ones.  I  was  given  time  each  day  to  have 
supplemental  reading  classes  so  I  reserved  a 
special  time  for  these  four.  They  were  a 
bit  fearful  of  the  situation  at  first  but 
gradually  the  shell  of  that  sUent  world 
cracked!  I  read  to  them,  talked  about  pic- 
tures and  directed  my  questions  to  "B"  and 
"C"  because  I  was  sure  they  would  respond. 
They  did  so  I  asked  about  their  farm  ani- 
mals. "A"  wanted  to  get  In  on  the  con- 
versation but  found  she  couldn't  get  my  at- 
tention until  she  spoke  aloud.  After  that 
first  awful  moment  of  uttering  a  word  aloud 
in  my  presence,  she  continued  to  speak  in 
her  harsh,  raspy,  and  unused  voice.  "D" 
also  spoke  his  first  words  that  day,  also  harsh 
m  quality.  It  was  a  bit  difficult  to  under- 
stand them  because  they'd  developed  their 
own  Jargon  In  communicating  at  home.  I 
dismissed  them,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  to  ad- 
mit that  I  wept  my  thanks  to  God  for  hav- 
ing had  the  opportunity  to  break  down  the 
barrier.  I  had  known  "A"  for  almost  five 
years  and  to  my  knowledge  this  had  been  the 
first  time  she'd  uttered  an  audible  sound. 

Now  we  knew  that  there  was  hope  In  be- 
ing able  to  teach  these  chllden  to  read  and 
to  learn  in  the  other  areas  of  the  curriculum. 
They  continued  to  respond,  relax,  smile, 
laugh,  and  tease.  When  they  left  my  room, 
they  would  revert  to  silence  so  we  knew 
that  we  would  have  to  bring  another  person 
Into  the  picture  gradually.  Our  librarian 
was  the  next  person  that  they  accepted. 
They  would  not  respond  to  any  children  I 
brought  into  the  room.  I  worked  mainly 
with  instruction  In  reading  and  even  "D"  was 
able  to  read  In  a  pre-prlmer  by  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  One  of  the  last  days  of  school, 
he  read  orally  while  the  librarian  was  in  the 
room. 

SX7MM£B  FBOGSAM   A  SUCCESS 

During  summer  school,  I  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  these  children  for 
three  hovirs  dally  for  six  weeks.  We  worked 
In  various  areas  of  the  currlciilum  with  em- 
phasis on  reading  and  math.  A  lesson  in 
handwriting  was  practiced  dally.  I  tried  to 
Include  many  self-expressive  activities  auch 
as  the  retelling  of  the  story  the  librarian 
had  read  to  them,  explaining  a  painting 
they'd  created  at  the  easel,  describing  how  a 
character  from  a  record  looked  or  perhaps 
walked,  making  up  a  story,  acting  out  epi- 
sodes from  their  reading  book  story.  We 
sang  and  played  records,  keeping  time  to  the 
music  by  bouncing  a  ball,  skipping,  walking. 
hopping,  or  jimiplng  as  the  rhythm  de- 
manded. Much  time  was  spent  trying  to 
correct  tbelr  pronunciation  of  words  they 
had  learned  Incorrectly.  Tbey  seemed  to 
enjoy  every  minute  of  It  and  were  so  sur- 


prised when  it  was  time  to  go  home  for  the 
day. 

We  had  such  a  time  getting  the  children 
to  talk,  now  during  summer  school  I  was 
presented  with  another  problem.  They  all 
wanted  to  talk  at  the  same  time  so  we  prac- 
ticed taking  turns.  I  noted  some  progress 
with  each  child  each  day.  Most  of  the  teach- 
ers were  In  my  room  at  some  time  during 
summer  school  and  the  clilldren  responded 
freely.  One  day  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
substitute  for  another  teacher  so  I  took  my 
four  to  her  classroom  and  was  delighted  to 
find  that  they  would  read  orally  with  about 
15  other  children  In  the  toom!  We  made 
some  visits  to  some  of  the  other  classrooms 
with  equal  success.  One  morning  my  class 
did  not  appear  and  it  puazled  me  because 
they  usually  had  perfect  attendance.  About 
9:30  they  appeared,  hot  and  tired,  because 
they  had  walked  the  three-and-a-half  miles 
from  home  because  they  mtesed  the  bus  that 
morning ! 

I  was  pleased  by  a  comment  made  by  a 
sixth  grade  boy,  a  passenger  on  the  children's 
bus.  He  said,  "Gee,  those  kids  are  sure  dif- 
ferent now.  The  little  boys  will  come  to  the 
back  of  the  bus  and  talk  to  us  now."  The 
driver-training  instructor  remarked  that  the 
children  had  talked  with  him  freely.  The 
nurse  was  surprised  to  be  greeted  with  a 
friendly  "HI"  by  "D"  whose  eyes  she  was 
unable  to  check  during  the  school  year  be- 
cause he  would  not  respond  at  all  during 
checking  time. 

Great  progress  has  hsen  made  thus  far  but 
there  is  so  much  more  to  be  accomplished. 
This  experiment  has  been  a  highlight  in  my 
teaching  career  and  I'm  grateful  for  the  ex- 
perience. 


LEONARD     BERNSTEIN'S     TRIBUTE 
TO  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
an  occasion  given  by  the  Washington 
chapter.  Guardians  of  Israel,  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  was  pre- 
sented the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Humanities 
Award,  this  talented  man  made  a  very 
moving  address  paying  tribute  to  that 
great  First  Lady,  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  It 
is  an  eloquent  appreciation  of  the  woman 
who  was  for  many  yeare  the  First  Lady 
of  our  land  and  subsequently,  I  think  it 
may  fairly  be  said,  the  First  Lady  of  the 
world.  The  award  was  presented  by 
James  Roosevelt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
cent address  made  by  Leonard  Bernstein 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ambassador  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Justice,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  my  dear  friends,  I  wonder 
how  many  of  you  have  had  the  experience 
of  standing  in  the  Nation's  Capitol,  sur- 
rounded by  persons  of  overwhelming  stature 
and  distinction,  and  receiving  an  honor  of 
this  magnitude.  How  can  I  possibly  tell  you 
what  It  feels  like — the  dr«am-like  buoyancy, 
the  sense  of  being  airborne?  It  Is  a  glorious 
feeling:  but  It  carries  with  It  a  penalty — the 
penalty  of  having  to  make  a  speech.  It  Is  a 
price  I  am  willing  to  pay,  and  a  small  price 
at  that.    At  any  rate,  a  small  speech. 

Part  of  this  dream-of -glory  feeling,  comes, 
as  I  said,  from  the  fact  that  this  is  Washing- 
ton, and  from  the  brilliance  of  this  assem- 
bly. But  the  feeling  is  enhanced  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  good  cause  for  which  we 
are  gathered  tonight,  and  by  the  presence  of 
so  many  dear  friends  and  colleagues.  But 
over  and  above  all  this,  there  hovers  a  halo, 


a  name — the  spirit  of  that  woman  in  whose 
name  this  award  Is  given  me.  I  have  always 
revered  the  name  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  al- 
ways shall:  and  to  have  my  name  linked  with 
hers  on  this  medallion  is  a  transcendental 
experience.  You  see,  I  grew  up  In  what 
might  be  called  the  Roosevelt  generation — a 
generation  that  not  only  loved  and  trusted 
President  Roosevelt,  but  which  lived  in  terms, 
was  moulded  in  his  Image.  I  was  14  years 
old  when  he  first  came  to  the  White  House, 
and  I  was  26  years  old  when  he  finally  de- 
parted it.  And  all  those  twelve  years.  In  all 
that  welter  of  activity  and  emotion  we  al- 
ways locked  to  our  President,  taking  strength 
from  his  mind,  his  intelligence,  his  articu- 
lateness,  his  compassion,  his  elegance. 

And  through  it  all,  moment  by  moment, 
behind  him  and  beside  him  stood  Mrs. 
Roosevelt:  Those  two  figures  were  inextri- 
cably merged  In  my  mind;  the  same  intelli- 
gence and  compassion  streamed  from  them 
both.  Af  course  the  climax  of  my  young 
life  would  have  been  to  meet  them:  I  never 
had  that  privilege,  while  the  President  lived. 
And  then,  on  that  sorrowful  12th  of  April, 
1945,  I  cried  tears  for  the  first  time  since  I 
had  been  a  child. 

But  Mrs.  Roosevelt  remained,  and  I  did 
have  the  privilege  and   the  joy  of  meeting 
her.      And   slowly,   as   I   came   to   know   her 
better,    a    miracle    occurred:     She    was    my 
friend.    It  was  then  that  I  was  finally  able 
to  separate  her  from  the  double  image  I  had 
adored  as  a  college  boy :    It  was  then  I  began 
to  perceive  the  marvels  of  which  she  as  an 
individual    was    composed.      These    marvels 
have  been  cited  and  recited  now  for  so  many 
years  that  they  are  almost  cliches  now:   Her 
goodness,  her  limitless  energy,  her  clarity  of 
thought,  her  simplicity,  her  intuitive  rlght- 
ness,    her    courtesy,    her    Inexhaustible    pa- 
tience— all   virtues  that  are  so  easy  to  put 
down  these  days.    They  are  almost  forgotten 
values,  those  old-fashioned  virtues.     You'll 
hear  people  say,  "Yes,  she  was  a  real  old- 
fsishloned  do-gooder."     Do-gooder.     What  a 
lamentable  word!     These  days  to  be   a  do- 
gooder  is  to  call  forth  a  sneer;  but.  dammit, 
she  was  a  do-gooder,  and  I  will  bless  her  for 
it  all  my  life!    God  grant  us  more  do-gooders 
in  this  perilous  and  cynical  world  of  ours. 
Give  us  back  a  few  of  those  old-fashioned 
virtues:     patience,   courtesy,  moral   fearless- 
ness, plainness  of  living — why,  we  would  sit 
at  dinner  In  her  crowded  little  apartment, 
and  If  there  should  be  a  last-minute  guest, 
his  chair  would  as  likely  as  not  be  an  end 
table  with  a  shawl  flung  over  it.    Even  more 
to  the  point,  it  could  Just  as  easily  have  been 
her  chair. 

But  her  greatest  virtue,  and  her  greatest 
triumph,  was  her  relation  with  time,  her 
fiercest  enemy — time,  the  grim  enemy  we  all 
struggle  with,  all  our  lives.  I  don't  know 
how  Mrs.  Roosevelt  did  it,  but  she  did  con- 
quer time.  She  had  time  for  everything  and 
for  everyone — unrushed  and  unreluctant.  I 
have  always  tried  to  emulate  this  astonish- 
ing quality  of  hers,  and  I  have  always  failed. 
How  did  she  do  it?  She  was  always  there. 
If  there  wais  a  mouth  to  be  fed.  a  thirsty 
mind  to  be  filled,  a  captive  to  be  freed,  a 
Stranger  to  be  made  welcome,  a  mourner  to 
be  comforted — she  was  there.  If  there  was 
a  banner  to  be  raised,  a  myth  to  be  exploded, 
a  wrong  to  be  righted,  a  gulf  to  be  bridged — 
she  was  there.  And  she  was  all  there,  with- 
out tension  or  Impatience:  She  gave  herself 
totally.    Can  we  do  less? 

Can  we  afford  to  do  less,  now  that  time  Is 
running  out,  now  that  madness  Is  rampant 
beneath  the  cloak  of  affluence,  now  that  pa- 
tience and  concern  and  clarity  of  thought 
and  good  will  are  no  longer  Just  old-fashioned 
virtues,  but  matters  of  life  and  death? 

Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Award:  It  binds 
me  to  her  forever. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
further  morning  business? 
morning  business  is  closed. 


Is  there 
n     not, 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH— 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  7 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  Senate 
Resolution  7,  coming  over  under  the 
rule. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  intention  to  debate  that  matter  now 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  placed  on  the 
c&.l£ti.d&r 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  res- 
olution will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOHN  W.  McCOR- 
MACK,  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  my 
great  admiration,  affection,  and  respect 
for  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Approximately  half  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  are 
aware  of  the  integrity,  the  ability,  the 
understanding,  and  the  tolerance  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  John  McCormack.  Many 
of  us  have  sat  at  his  knee,  so  to  speak, 
and  we  hope  that  some  of  the  wisdom 
which  he  has  shown  down  through  the 
years  has  at  least  been  imparted  to  us. 
We  look  upon  him  as  being  in  the  mold 
of  the  great  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  some  of  us.  the 
present  speaker  included,  think  that  he 
is  the  equal  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 

John  McCormack  and  his  colleagues 
did  a  remarkable  job  during  the  years  of 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  administrations. 
Their  job  was  much  more  difiBcult  than 
was  that  of  the  Democratic  leadership  in 
the  Senate.  The  record  which  Speaker 
John  McCormack  was  able  to  bring  into 
existence  was  an  extraordinary  one,  and 
I  think  that  he  Is  entitled  to  the  greatest 
share  of  the  credit  for  that  record,  a 
record  which,  in  my  opinion.  Is  un- 
paralleled in  the  entire  history  of  the 
Republic. 

He  has  had  to  work  with  a  paper  ma- 
jority. It  is  true,  but  he  has  had,  in  effect, 
to  scrounge  for  votes  on  many  occasions 
to  get  the  necessary  six,  eight,  10,  or  15 
majority  in  order  to  pass  legislation  in 
which  the  administration  was  vitally 
interested. 

I  know  that  the  President  is  fully  aware 
of  the  many  and  great  contributions 
which  John  McCormack  has  made  to  the 
passing  of  this  legislation,  which  will 
benefit  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
and  quite  literally  the  concept  of  general 
welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
express  my  high  personal  regard,  af- 
fection, and  respect  for  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 


the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REDUCTION  OF  U.S.  FORCES  IN 
EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
that  it  be  read,  along  with  the  names  of 
the  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  49)  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  49 

Whereas  the  foreign  policy  and  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  are  dedicated 
to  the  protection  of  our  national  security, 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  in  implementing 
these  principles  has  maintained  large  con- 
tingents of  American  Armed  Forces  In 
Europe,  together  with  air  and  naval  units, 
for  twenty  years;  and 

Whereas  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens  remains  interwoven  with  the 
security  of  other  nations  signatory  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  It  was  when  the 
treaty  was  signed,  but  the  condition  of  our 
Exu-opean  allies,  both  economically  and  mili- 
tarily, has  appreciably  improved  since  large 
contingents  of  forces  were  deployed;  and 

Whereas  the  means  and  capacity  of  all 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization to  provide  forces  to  resist  aggres- 
sion has  significantly  Improved  since  the 
original  United  States  deployment;   and 

Whereas  the  commitment  by  all  members 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Is  based  upon 
the  full  cooperation  of  all  treaty  partners 
In  contributing  materials  and  men  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis,  but  such  contributions 
have  not  been  forthcoming  from  all  other 
members  of  the  Organization;   and 

Whereas  relations  between  Eastern  Europe 
and  Western  Europe  were  tense  when  the 
large  contingents  of  United  States  forces  were 
deployed  In  Europe  but  this  situation  has 
now  undergone  substantial  change  and  rela- 
tions between  the  two  parts  of  Europe  are 
now  characterized  by  an  increasing  two-way 
flow  of  trade,  people  and  other  peaceful  ex- 
change; and 

Whereas  the  present  policy  of  maintaining 
large  contingents  of  United  States  forces  and 
their  dependents  on  the  European  Continent 
also  contributes  further  to  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  problems  of  the  United  States: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That — 

( 1 )  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  with 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  techniques 
of  modern  warfare  and  becaiise  of  the  vast 
Increase  In  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
wage  war  and  to  move  military  forces  and 
equipment  by  air,  a  substantial  reduction  of 
United  States  forces  premenently  stationed 
in  Europe  can  be  made  without  adversely 
affecting  either  our  resolve  or  ability  to  meet 
our  commitment  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty; 


(2)  S.  Res.  99,  adopted  in  the  Senate 
April  4,  19S1,  Is  amended  to  contain  the  pro- 
visions of  tills  resolution  and,  where  the 
resolutions  may  conflict,  the  present  resolu- 
tion Is  controlling  as  to  the  sense  of  the 
Senate. 

The  list  of  cosponsors  is  as  follows: 
Senators  Young  of  Ohio.  Morse,  Ran- 
dolph, Metcalf,  Pearson,  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Hoggs, 
Inouye,  Dominick,  Long  of  Missouri, 
Hatfield,  Ervin,  Long  of  Louisiana.  Btrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Hill,  Russell,  Magnu- 
soN.  Pastore.  Symington.  Muskie.  Hart, 
Brewster,  Talmadge,  Yarborough,  Mc- 
Intyre,  Bartlett,  Moss,  Proxmire,  Ful- 

BRIGHT.    McGoVERN,    BuRDICK,    ElLENDER. 

Nelson,  Aiken,  Carlson,  Williams  of 
Delaware,  Gruening,  Allott,  Cotton, 
and  Smathers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  think 
that  the  total  number  of  sponsors  is  41 
at  this  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  referred  both  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Senices  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  these 
committees  may  have  authority  to  ap- 
point subcommittees  which  will  act 
jointly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  49)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  have  offered  today  lie  at  the 
desk  for  1  week  for  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  held  at 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  300  in  the  89th  Congress 
was  intended  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  a  substantial  reduction  of 
U.S.  forces  permanently  stationed  in  Eu- 
rope can  be  made  without  adversely  af- 
fecting our  resolve  or  ability  to  meet  our 
commitinent  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  reso- 
lution had  acquired  a  total  of  32  spon- 
sors by  the  end  of  the  89th  Congress. 
In  spite  of  this  substantial  interest,  the 
leadership  decided  not  to  press  the  mat- 
ter to  a  decision  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  last  session.  Notice  was  served, 
however,  that  the  matter  would  be  re- 
opened in  January. 

Just  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  90th 
Congress,  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
resolution  met  to  consider  a  course  in  the 
matter.  After  a  thorough  discussion,  it 
was  decided  once  again,  with  12  of  the 
13  Members  assenting,  that  the  resolu- 
tion on  UJS.  troop  deployment  in  Europe 
should  be  reintroduced  without  delay.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  the  President  should 
be  advised  of  the  intention  to  do  so  and 
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that,  on  this  occasion,  all  Memb^s  of 
^te  should  be  Invited  to  cosponsor 
the  resolution  if  they  so  desired. 

I  find  it  regrettable.  Mr.  President, 
that  nothing-  has  happened  since  the 
dose  of  the  last  session  to  indicate  that 
this  resoluUon  is  any  less  necessary  to- 
day than  it  was  several  months  ago.    At 
that  time.  I  expressed  the  hope  ttiat  the 
introduction  of  the  resolution,  of  itsell. 
Sght  prove  to  be  helpful  in  bringing 
Xut  adjustments  in  US.  t«wp  nmn- 
hers  in  Europe.    However,  what  loofcea 
5i"  a  hopef^  move  in  that  direction 
last  fall  has  apparently  turned  out  toJ» 
merely  another  exercise  in  marking  time. 
It  Is  my  personal  beUef ,  therefore,  that 
Uie  resolution  on  US.  troop  deployment 
in  Europe  is.  If  anything,  more  timely 
than  it  was  during  the  last  session  and 
that  tiie  senate  is  more  than  ever  justi- 
fied in  coming  to  gnps  with  the  matter 
in  this  session.    Let  me  review  some  oi 
the  specific  considerations  that  have  led 
me  to  this  conclusion. 

The  request  that  our  forces  be  with- 
drawn from  Prance  seemed  to  provide  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  bring  home  ap- 
Smately  70.000  of  Uie  900,000  or  more 
American  defense  personnel  and  d^P^nd- 
ents  now  stationed  throughout  Western 
Europe.    Instead,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Is  in  the  process  of  moving  at  least 
two-thirds  of  these  forces   along  with 
their    dependents    who    have    been    m 
I?Sce   Mt  back  to  Uie  United  States, 
but  on  to  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Ger- 
many, and  the  Low  Countries.    Thuf'tne 
reduction  in  overall  U.S.  ^rsonnel  leve^ 
In  Europe  will  be  Inslgniflcant.    I  must 
confess.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  m<Mt 
difficult  to  understand  why  some  air  units 
can  be  moved  from  France  back  to  the 
States,  under  a  dual-basing  concep^- 
and  a  few  are  being  moved— but  the  bal- 
ance  must   be   assigned   elsewhere   in 

Europe.  .     , 

It  is  also  difficult  to  understand  why 
we  wUl  not  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
Western  European   alUes   are  uninter- 
ested in  stocking  suppUes  and  organizing 
lines  of  communications  to  sustain  forces 
for  a  hypothetical  90-day  conventional 
war  on   the   Continent.     Indeed    their 
outlays  in  this  connection   are  hardly 
sufficient  to  sustain  their  NATO  forces 
lor  30  days  or  even,  in  some  instances, 
for  10  days.    Nevertheless,  the  Defense 
Department   still   clings   to   the   90-day 
concept,  and  we  pay  heavily  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  supporting  troops  and  de- 
pots which  are  required  to  maintain  it. 
Most  disturbing,  in  my  view,  has  been 
the  revelation  of  the  rigidity  of  our  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  NATO,  as  it  emerged 
In    the    recent    United    States-United 
Kingdom-West  German  talks  on  troop 
deployment,  strategy,  and  offset  arms 
purchases.     These  tripartite  talks  seem 
to  have  led.  as  I  have  already  noted,  at 
best,  only  to  interim  decisions  on  our 
part  to  maintain  the  status  quo  and  post- 
pone the  hard  decisions.    Indeed,  these 
talks  have  taken  us.  if  anything,  further 
toward  a  unilateral  U.S.  underwriting  of 
the  burdens  of  NATO. 

What  was  heralded  months  ago  by  un- 
named sources  in  this  Government  as  a 
move  to  get  the  Europeans  to  take  a 


greater  share  of  NATO's  burdens    has 
produced  precisely  the  opposite  results, 
^deed.  it  is  ironic  that  the  principal  de- 
SS  of  the  recent  tripartite  Conference 
involves  a  new  U.S.  commitment  to  buy 
$35  million  worth  or  arms  and  services 
from  Great  Britain  in  order  to  stave  off 
the  reductions  in  the  British  Army  of 
the  Rhine  which  London  had  previoudy 
announced  it  felt  compeUed  to  make,   to 
JSTTbluntly,  this  conference  reveals 
a  disconcerting  tendency  to  beg  or  to  bug 
allies  into  a  certain  view  of  NATO's  cur- 
rent needs  which  is  based  on  a  conviction 
of  urgency  tiiat  Uiey  do  not  necessarily 

^luias  been  said  before.  Mr.  President, 
but  it  bears  repeating:  the  United  States 
is  the  only  member  of  Uie  North  AUantic 
Treaty  Organization  which  has  met  its 
commitments  to  the  common  defense  ef- 
fort. No  member  of  NATO  spends  as 
much  of  its  gross  national  product  on 
Sfense  as  does  the  United  States.  No 
NATO  member  has  as  great  a  percentage 
of  its  available  manpower  in  uniform  as 
Soes  the  united  States.  The  costly 
standards  of  training,  equipment,  staff- 
ing and  logistics  which  have  been  main- 
tamed  for  the  six  U.S.  divisions  on  the 
European  Continent  have  not  been  even 
remotely    approached    by    any    other 

NATO  nation.  ^     ,^  »,     „„*„rt 

Most  significant,  it  should  be  noted, 
only  three  members  of  NATO,  other  than 
the  United  States,  stiU  require  2  years 
of  compulsory  service  from  their  army 
draftees.    These  members  are  Portugal, 
Qreece.  and  Turkey.    Great  Britain  has 
long  since  abandoned  conscription  en- 
tirely, as  long  ago  as  I860.    Other  West- 
em  European  nations  have  either  also 
ended  compulsory  military  service,  or 
sharply  reduced  the  term  of  their  man- 
power draft.  .  .         ,,_^ 
France  no  longer  sees  a  need  to  assign 
any  forces  to  NATO  or  even  to  guarantee 
other  NATO  forces  access  to  French  ter- 
ritory.    West  Germany  has  the  equiva- 
lent of  8,  rather  than  the  committed  12 
divisions  manned,  equipped  and  staffed. 
Finally,  not  only  Great  Britain,  as  noted, 
but  Belgium  as  well  is  anxious  to  reduce 
its  commitments  of  troops  to  NATO. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  long  past  the 
time  not  only  to  recognize  contemporary 
European  reaUtles  but  to  act  on  them. 
There  is  no  longer  any  blinking  the  fact 
that  the  European  governments  do  not 
feel  as  imminently  threatened  from  the 
East  or  by  internal  upheaval  as  was  the 
case  15  years  ago.    Western  Europe  is 
conscious  of  its  stability  and  confident  of 
its  ability  to  maintain  an  \mprecedented 
prosperity,  in  part,  by  expanding  com- 
mercial and  other  intercourse  with  East- 
em  Europe  and  even  with  Commuriist 
China     The  list  of  commodities  which 
the  NATO  nations  are  prepared  to  ex- 
clude from  this  trade  for  strategic  rea- 
sons grows  ever  shorter. 

There  is.  Mr.  President,  obviously  a 
growing  European  conviction  that  an  era 
of  peaceful  coexistence  in  Europe  is 
more  tiian  a  possibUity  for  the  future; 
for  them,  it  is  already  here.  President 
de  Gaulle  Is  most  articulate  in  giving 
expression  to  tills  view  as  well  as  to  other 
pan-European  concepts.    But  it  is  a  view 


which,  in  my  judgment,  finds  increasing 
echo  in  Western  Germany.  Italy,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  other  European 
nations.    Indeed,  recent  official  expres- 
sions of  the  policies  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment suggest  a  beUef  in  the  possibUity 
of  advancing  peace  through  expanded 
trade  and  other  relations  vrttii  Eastern 
Europe  and  a  readiness  to  participate 
actively  In  a  broad  process  of  reconcma- 
tion.    A  selective  but  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  our  troop  commitments  to  NATO 
is  not  out  of  step  with  these  new  probings 
of  our  poUcy.    Indeed,  it  could  become 
central  to  furthering  that  development. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  must  wait  for 
others  to  act  first  or  that  we  must  nego- 
tiate formal  agreements  on  troop  reduc- 
tions in  order  to  do  what  is  right  for  this 
Nation.    The  actions  of  others  may  or 
may  not  be  reciprocal  or  syncretic  with 
our  own.    Both  the  Western  European 
nations  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  made 
individual  national  decisions  of  this  kind. 
We  can  do  the  same  if  a  reduction  of 
US    forces  in  Europe  wiU  serve— as  I 
beUeve  it  will— this  Nation's  Interests  in 
the  context  of  our  vital  concern  m  the 
North  AUantic  region  and  our  general 
position  in  the  world. 

There  Is  not  a  magic  number  of  U.5. 
troops  which,  when  stationed  in  Europe, 
will  guarantee  against  probes  from  the 
East  or  a  recrudescence  of  militarism  m 
the  West.  There  Is  not  a  magic  number 
of  U  S  troops  which  can  underwrite  our 
diplomacy  and  insure  ultimate  solutions 
of  Europe's  problems  as  we  think  they 
should  be  solved.  _   , 

A  substantial  reduction  in  U.S.  forces 
in  Europe  would  still  leave  an  impressive 
U  S  military  presence  on  the  European 
Continent.  The  U.S.  treaty  commitment 
to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  under 
the  North  AUantic  Treaty  would  re- 
main Intact.  In  Uiat  context,  there 
would  be  no  abandonment  of  Interna- 
tional responsibilities  and  no  invitation 
to  provocation. 

Indeed,  what  nation  would  be  so  fool- 
hardy as  to  beUeve  that  a  reduction  in 
U.S.  forces  stationed  in  Europe  Is  evi- 
dence of  weakness  or  lack  of  will?   What 
nation  would  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  in- 
clude that  the  United  States,  which  has 
fielded  several  hundred  thousand  men  in 
Vietnam,  on  the  fringes  of  its  vital  in- 
ternational interests,  would  abandon  the 
North  AUantic  region  which  is  a  comer- 
stone  of  those  interests?    If  there  is  war 
again  in  Europe  or  over  it-make  no  mis- 
take-the  United  States  will  be  party  to 
it  whether  or  not  there  are  six  divisions 
or  six  battaUons  of  American  forces  on 
the  European  Continent.  k»h«vp 

If  NATO  is  to  survive,  and  I  believe 
that  we  should  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  it  does  survive,  the  Organlzat  on 
must  be  adapted  to  reflect  the  changing 
attitudes  and  preoccupations  of  all  of  «s 
members.  I  am  personally  persuaded 
that  tiie  most  urgent  adaptation  which  is 
required  is  a  reduction  downward  in  the 
U.S.  troop  commitment  on  the  Continent^ 
In  all  frankness,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
we  should  face  now  the  Prospect  that 
other  NATO  members  in  addition  w 
?Snce  may  also  find  large  contingente 
ST^ericaL  on  their  soU  as  uncomfort- 
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ably  excessive  to  need  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future.  It  would  be  wise  to  an- 
ticipate other  invitations  to  reduce  our 
military  establishment.  And  Insofar  as 
I  am  concerned,  it  would  appear  more 
compatible  with  the  dignity  of  this  Na- 
tion and  more  conducive  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  useful  NATO  as  weU  as 
overaU  friendly  North  Atlantic  relations 
if  we  were  to  act  to  reduce  our  troops 
now.  of  our  own  volition,  rather  than  in 
a  fit  of  pique  under  less  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances. I  regret  to  say  that  the 
temper  tantrums  which  characterized 
the  reactions  of  unnamed  "official 
sources"  in  this  Government  to  the 
French  request  for  our  withdrawal  and 
the  earlier  Senate  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject do  not  auger  well  for  the  future. 

The   considerations   I   have   just   re- 
viewed. Mr.  President,  have  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  resolution  on 
troop  deployment  which  Is  being  reintro- 
duced today  is  both  timely  and  neces- 
sary.  My  colleagues  may  have  other  rea- 
sons for  reaching  the  same  conclusion. 
I  am  not  unmindful  that  some  would 
hold,  as  perhaps  even  more  important, 
that  a  cut  in  troops  in  Europe  means  a 
cut  in  the  dollar  and  gold  outflow  which 
results  from  the  presence  of  almost  a 
million  American  defense  personnel  and 
dependents  in  Europe  or  that  a  cut  of 
forces  in  Europe  would  assist  this  Nation 
In  meeting  Its  heavy  commitments  else- 
where in  the  world,  notably  in  Vietnam. 
My  own  view,  I  reiterate,  is  that  with 
or  without  a   problem  of   balance   of 
payments,  with  or  without  the  immense 
requirements  of  Vietnam,  the  reduction 
of  U.S.  forces  in  Western  Europe  is  Justi- 
fied on  its  own  merits,  as  a  long-overdue 
adjustment  in  U.S.  poUcy  with  respect  to 
Europe.    Indeed.  I  began  an  advocacy 
of  this  course  long  before  we  became  im- 
mersed in  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  or 
deeply  concerned  with  questions  of  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  reaffirm 
that  the  proposed  resolution  In  no  way 
excludes  consultation  with  our  NATO 
allies,  or  with  the  Soviet  Union,  for  that 
matter.  I  would  be  less  than  frank,  how- 
ever, if  I  did  not  state  that  I  do  not 
favor  the  kind  of  consultation  that  turns 
Into  a  prolonged  exercise  for  deferring 
decisions  and  action. 

And  before  closing,  I  should  also  like 
to  emphasize  that  this  resolution  does 
not  intrude  in  any  way  on  the  basic  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations.  Under  its 
terms,  the  President  would  decide  the 
number,  nature,  and  timing  of  any  re- 
ductions in  U.S.  forces  In  Europe.  But 
make  no  mistake,  if  adopted  this  resolu- 
tion will  express  the  sober  advice  of  the 
Senate  that  the  number  of  UJS.  forces 
In  Europe  should  be  substantially  reduced 
In  present  circumstances.  It  would 
supercede  in  this  fashion  the  advice  on 
the  same  subject  which  the  Senate  gave 
to  another  President  in  1951— and  on 
which  he  acted— that  the  US.  commit- 
ment of  forces  on  the  European  Conti- 
nent should  be  increased  frc«n  two  to 
six  divisions  In  the  circumstances  then 
prevailiiig.  In  short,  this  resolution  calls 
upon  those  who  remain  shackled  to  an 
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outdated  policy  based  on  a  Eorope  as  it 
was  yesterday  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
tomorrow  will  always  seem  to  be  a  better 
time  to  take  the  action  which  is  urgenUy 
required  today.  ^     ..    t 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
research  paper  done  at  my  request  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Stabler,  analyst  in  West- 
ern European  Affairs,  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. It  covers  NATO  force  goals,  the 
contributions  of  NATO  members,  and 
the  conscription  policies  of  NATO  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  other  pertinent  infor- 
mation. 

I  urge  Senators  to  look  over  this  out- 
standing study  by  Miss  Stabler,  because 
I  think  they  will  find  much  to  digest  in 
It,  and  much  to  wonder  and  ponder 
about. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  page  18  of  the  research  paper  which 
I  have  in  my  hand,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  paragraph  on  Luxembourg,  a  story 
carried  In  the  New  York  Times  on  Jan- 
uary 12, 1967,  be  inserted  therein  at  that 
point.  Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent,  so  that  it  will 
be  easier  reading  for  Members  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  entire  study  be  printed, 
not  in  small  print,  but  in  the  usual  size 

print.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  research 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

December  23, 1966. 
To:  Hon.  Michael  Mansfield. 
Prom:  Foreign  Affairs  Division,  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service,  the  Library  of 
Congress. 
Subject:  NATO  force  goals,  the  contribu- 
tions of  NATO  members,  conscription 
policies  of  NATO  members. 

CEm»AL   REMARKS 

There  are  several  difficulties  in  esti- 
mating NATO  force  goals  and  the  extent 
to  which  NATO  members  have  met  their 
commitments.  First,  it  has  been  the 
long-standing  policy  of  the  various 
NATO  commands  and  of  the  individ- 
ual NATO  members  to  classify  NATO 
force  goals  and  the  extent  to  which  these 
goals  have  been  met.  In  recent  years, 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have 
not  always  followed  this  policy  in  respect 
to  their  individual  NATO  commitments. 
West  Germany's  commitment  in  respect 
to  ground  forces  Is  known  because  It  was 
written  into  agreements  preceding  West 
German  accession  to  NATO.  Neverthe- 
less the  commitments  and  actual  con- 
tributions of  some  NATO  members  have 
been  the  subject  neither  of  official  state- 
ments nor  of  unofficial  speculation. 

Second,  to  the  extent  that  some  NATO 
ground  force  goals  and  the  contributions 
of  NATO  members  are  known,  they  are 
usually  expressed  In  terms  of  divisions. 
But  the  number  of  men  assigned  to  a 
division  and  the  number  who  contribute 
support  to  a  division  vary  widely.  For 
example,  Secretary  McNamara  recentiy 
pointed  out  that  a  division  sUce  In  the 
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U.S.  7th  Army  stationed  in  West  Ger- 
many  amounted  to   about  45,000   men 
whereas  a  West  German  division  slice 
amounted  to  about  17.000  men.'    There- 
fore, a  NATO  member  may  well  have 
met  its  commitments  In  terms  of  the 
number  of  divisions  assigned  to  a  NATO 
command.    But  these  divisions  may  fall 
and  logistics  support;  that  is,  in  terms  of 
manpower.  stafiBng,  equipment,  training, 
and  logistics  support;  that  is,  in  terms  of 
general    combat    readiness.      Moreover, 
especially  on  NATO's  central  front  in 
West  Germany,  these  divisions  may  not 
be  deployed  as  far  forward  as  NATO 
strategy   requires.    It  Is   generally  be- 
lieved that  with  the  exception  of  the 
U.S.   7th   Army,   most  NATO   divisions 
stiow  deficiencies  in  many  of  these  re- 
spects.   Available  information,  however. 
does  not  permit  detailed  documentation 
of  this  point. 

Third,  whereas  NATO  groimd  force 
goals  for  the  central  European  sector — 
Afcent— Allied  Forces  Central  Europe- 
have  been  the  subject  of  many  unofficial 
published  reports,  force  goals  for  north- 
em  Europe — Afnorth— and  for  southern 
Europe— Afsouth— appear  to  be  largely 
unreported.    Similarly.      the      desired 
strength  and  deficiencies  in  NATO  naval 
and  air  forces  are  difficult  to  establish. 
And  further  complicating  the  task  of 
measuring  national  contributions  against 
force  goals  is  the  distinction  between 
forces  "assigned  to  NATO"— those  com- 
ing imder  the  operational  command  or 
control  of  Saceur  for  peacetime  training 
and   during   emergencies  under  condi- 
tions   agreed    by    each    country— and 
forces    "earmarked    for   assignment    to 
NATO" — ^those     forces    which    nations 
have  agreed  to  assign  to  a  NATO  com- 
mand at  some  future  time — in  many 
cases,  reserves  which  would  presumably 
be  avaUable  only  within  specified  pe- 
riods    after     mobilization.    The     only 
forces  at  present  "assigned"  to  NATO 
are  most  ground  forces  stationed  in  Eu- 
rope and  some  tactical  air  units.    Force 
goals  and  commitments  for  "earmarked' 
forces  are  hazy.     The  extent  to  which 
NATO   commands  can  count  on  some 
"earmarked"    forces   as   flrm   commit- 
ments Is  imclear. 

The  following  report  relies  on  publicly 
available  and  therefore  necessarily  in- 
complete information.    It  Includes,  first, 
a  table  giving  a  detaUed  breakdown  of 
reported  NATO  force  goals  and  the  com- 
mitments and  current  contributions  of 
NATO    members    only    for    the    ground 
forces  assigned  to  the  crucial  and  cen- 
tral sector— that  is.  to  Afcent;  second, 
tables  showing  current  contributions  of 
ground  forces  at  Afnorth  and  Afsouth; 
third,  a  listing  of  NATO  countries  that 
gives  available  Information  on  changes 
in  conscription  poUcles;  fourth,  a  table 
showing  defense  expenditures  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  national  product  for 
NATO  members:  fifth,  a  table  showing 
approved    NATO    infrastructure    cost- 
sharing  formulas. 


iThe  Secretary  was  using  the  flgurea  of 
five  fuU  dlvlBloM  and  226.000  men  for  the 
U  8.  commitment  and  12  divisions  and  210.- 
000  men  for  the  West  German  contribution. 
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I.  Force  goals,  national  commitments,  and  current  contributions  to  Afcent 


A   SUMMARY-FORCE  GOALS:  MINIMUM   REQUIREMENT  28W  TO  30   ASSIGNED    COMBAT- 
A.  8UMMAKI     '"j^gj^jjY  DIVISIONS  STATIONED  IN  OR  NEAR  GERMANY  


Belgium 

Canada ■ 

France 

West  Germany 

Luiembourg- 

Netherlands --- 

United  Kingdom -- 

United  States 


Conunltment 


Current  contribution 


At  least  2  divisions 

(?)-. - - 

At  least  4  divisions — — 

1954  commitment,   12   divisions.    Total 

army  strength  to  be  about  400,000. 
d) - - 


At  least  2  divisions - 

19M  commitment,  about  4  divisions 
(77  000  men);  current  commitment,  3 
divisions  or  at  least  55,000  men. 

Commitment  usually  described  as  a  "fair 
sliare"  or  the  5  to  6  divisions  stationed 
on  the  Continent  since  1952. 


2   divisions   (about   30,000  men)   stationed  in 

Belgium  and  in  Germany. 
1  infantry  brigade  (i<  of  a  division  or  6,500  men) 

stationed  in  Germany.  .      .  ... 

None  assigned  to  X.\.TO.    2  divisions  stationed 

in  Germany  (BO.OOO  raenl. 
P  thin  divisions.    Equivalent  of  perhaps  8  full 

divisions.    Total  army  strength  about  307,000. 

1  artillery  battalion  of  500  men  attached  to  an 
American  division  stationed  in  Germany. 

2  divisions  (about  30.000  men)  stationed  m  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany.  .  ■     „ 

3  thin  divisions  (51.000  man)  stationed  iri  Ger- 
many Equivalent  of  perhaps  iH  divisions. 
Would  need  reinforcement  from  reserves  in 
England  to  be  combat  re»dy. 

5  divisions  and  3  armored  cavalry  regiments 
(between  210,000  and  .'■JdJUOO  men)  stationed  m 
Germany. 


NOTE.-Current  total:  At  the  very  most  25  to25H  divisions,  some  of  which  are  not  at  full  atrcngth. 


B.    AFCENT    FORCE    COALS 

In  February  1952.  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  meeting  at  Lisbon  is  believed  to 
have  approved  1954  ground  force  goals 
for  Afcent  of  between  25  and  30  combat- 
ready  divisions  and  between  30  and  35 
reserve  divisions  capable  of  mobilization 
within  1  month.  These  goals  were  not 
even  close  to  being  met  in  1954,  or  in 
1957.  Following  a  study  by  NATO's  Mil- 
itary Committee  in  1956-57— MC-70— 
Afcent  force  goals  for  the  end  of  the 
period  1958-63  were  reported  to  be  set 
at  30  combat-ready  divisions  and  con- 
siderably fewer  reserve  divisions.  It  was 
also  reported  that  MC-70  set  out  a  re- 
quirement for  the  stocking  of  supplies 
and  equipment  to  sustain  these  30  divi- 
sions in  the  field  for  90  days.  It  is  gen- 
erally ^lieved  that  only  U.S.  divisions 
have  met  this  requirement. 

fV)llowlng  a  new  study  by  NATO's  Mil- 
itary Committee — MC-96 — Afcent  force 
goals  for  the  end  of  the  period  1961-66 
were  reported  to  be  set  at  28  V3  com- 
bat-ready divisions  for  the  central  front. 
It  was  also  reported,  however,  that  mili- 
tary authorities  at  SHAPE  continued  to 
regard  30  combat-ready  divisions  as  the 
Tninimiim  requirement  for  the  central 
front.   Neither  the  28  Mi  requirement  nor 
the  30-divlsion  requirement  have  ever 
been  met  in  terms  of  assigned  divisions. 
In  April  1965,  when  West  Germany  or- 
ganized and  committed  to  NATO  its  12th 
division,  and  when  Prance  still  assigned 
two  divisions  to  NATO  command,  Af- 
cent might  be  said  to  have  had  about 
27  Va  assigned  divisions.    No  information 
has  been  found  on  present  requirements 
for  reserve  divisions. 

C.     NOTBS     ON     NATIONAL     CONTRIBUTIONS     TO 
AFCENT 

Belgium:  Belgium's  army  has  shnmk 
In  size  by  about  10,000  men  in  the  last 
5  years.  In  1963,  four  battalions— about 
2,000  men — were  redeployed  from  Ger- 
many to  eastern  Belgium.  There  have 
been  several  recent  reports  that  the  Bel- 
gian Government  has  decided  to  request 
a  reduction  in  its  military  c(»imiitments 
to  NATO  from  six  to  foiu-  brigades,  or 
from  its  two  divisions  at  present  strength 
to  two  divisions  at  half  present  strength. 
Two  reserve  divisions  are  earmarked  to 
NATO. 


Canada:  Canada  has  maintained  an 
Infantry  brigade  group  in  West  Germany 
since  the  winter  of  1951-52.  The 
strength  of  this  brigade  appears  to  have 
remained  constant.  Canada  maintained 
12  air  squadrons  in  Europe  in  the  1950's. 
Canadian  jet  squadrons  in  Europe  now 
number  eight  and  will  be  reduced  from 
eight  to  six  when  two  existing  squad- 
rons stationed  in  France  are  absorbed 
into  six  squadrons  stationed  in  West 
Germany.  Two  infantry  brigade  groups 
stationed  in  Canada  are  earmarked  for 
deployment  to  Europe. 

France:  In  1952,  France  had  about  five 
somewhat   understrength    divisions   as- 
signed to  Afcent,  with  about  four  of  these 
divisions  stationed  in  Germany.    Follow- 
ing the  outbreak  of  the  Algerian  rebellion 
in  late  1954,  France  in  1955  and  1956 
withdrew  three  of  these  divisions  and 
other  units  for  service  in  Algeria,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  be 
returned  as  soon  as  possible.    The  de- 
pleted    French     forces     in     Germany 
amounted  to  about  V/2  divisions.    These 
divisions  were  brought  up  to  the  strength 
of  two  divisions  when  the  Algerian  war 
came  to  an  end  in   1962.     They  were 
modernized  but  were  never  moved  to  the 
forward    positions    required    by    NATO 
strategy.    Other  French  forces  stationed 
in  Algeria  were  brought  back  to  France 
but  were  not  reassigned  or  earmarked  to 
NATO  command. 

On  July  1,  1966,  the  two  French  divi- 
sions stationed  in  Germany — about  60,- 
000  men— and  tactical  air  units  sta- 
tioned in  Germany — about  10,000  men — 
were  withdrawn  from  NATO  command. 
On  the  same  date,  French  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  integrated  NATO  com- 
mands were  withdrawn.  Some  of  the 
French  air  imits  stationed  in  Germany 
have  been  redeployed  in  France.  The 
French  and  West  German  Governments 
have  recently  reached  an  agreement  that 
permits  the  continued  stationing  of  re- 
maining French  forces  in  Germany  on 
the  basis  of  the  1954  London  and  Paris 
accords  and  an  exchange  of  letters  of 
understanding.  NATO  and  French  mili- 
tary authorities  have  yet  to  agree  on  a 
mission  for  these  forces. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment on  July  1  completed  the  withdrawal 


of  French  air,  naval,  and  ground  forces 
from  Afcent  and  other  NATO  commands. 
No  French  forces  are  at  present  assigned 
or  earmarked  to  these  commands.    In 
March   1959,  the  third  of  the  French 
Mediterranean  fleet  that  had  been  ear- 
marked to  NATO's  Mediterranean  com- 
mand was  withdrawn.     In  June  1963, 
France   armounced   the  withdrawal   of 
naval  units  earmarked  to  NATO's  Chan- 
nel Command  and  Atlantic  Command. 
In  April  1964,  the  French  Government 
announced  the  replacement  of  French 
naval  officers  assigned   to  these  com- 
mands   by   liaison   officers.      In    recent 
months,  the  French  Government  has  also 
indicated  that  permission  for  NATO  mil- 
itary planes  to  fly  over  French  territory 
will  be  granted  on  a  monthly  rather  than 
a  yearly  basis,  that  France  will  no  long- 
er participate  in  NATO's  Military  Com- 
mittee, and  that  France  will  continue  to 
make  financial  contributions  only  to  a 
selected  few  NATO  infrastructure  proj- 
ects.   The  French  Government  has  con- 
templated   liaison    arrangements    with 
various  NATO  and  national  commands. 
These  arrangements  as  well  as  ones  pro- 
viding for  French  participation  in  an 
integrated  air  defense  system  covering  a 
sector  of  northeastern  France  have  yet 
to  be  worked  out  with  NATO  author- 
ities. 

At  present,  France  has  about  three 
active  divisions  stationed  in  France  in 
addition  to  those  in  Germany.  In  1961. 
the  French  army  numbered  over  800,000 
men.  By  1966,  it  had  shrunk  to  about 
330,000  men.  This  reduction  in  size  was 
in  large  part  a  result  of  heavy  expendi- 
tures on  the  development  of  a  nuclear 
striking  force.  The  present  striking 
force,  consisting  of  supersonic  planes 
carrying  60  kiloton  atomic  bombs,  is  not, 
as  far  as  can  be  determined,  coordinated 
with  the  strategic  forces  of  either  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States. 

West  Germany:  When  West  German 
rearmament  was  originally  contemplated 
within  the  framework  of  the  abortive 
European  Defense   Community,   it  was 
agreed  that  West  Germany  would  raise 
armed  forces  of  about  500,000  men  in- 
cluding an  army  of  about  400,000  men, 
and  would  contribute  12  divisions  to  the 
Commimity.   These  force  goals  were  car- 
ried over  into  the  London  and  Paris  ac- 
cords of  1954  imder  which  Germany  was 
invited  to  accede  to  NATO.    Force  goals 
for  the  West  German  army  have  been 
postponed  or  tacitly  revised  downward  a 
number  of  times,  partly  because  West 
Germany's  12-month  period  of  service 
under  the  draft— changed  to  18  months 
in  1962— did  not  permit  the  raising  of 
sufficient  manpower.    At  present.  West 
Germany's  12  divisions  still  suffer  from 
a  shortage  of  manpower,  and  especially 
from  a  shortage  of  officers  and  trained 
technical  specialists.    For  lack  of  train- 
ing areas  in  West  Germany,  West  Ger- 
many's  armed   forces   have   also   been 
obliged  to  seek  areas  for  exercises  in 
other  European  countries.    Some  West 
German  military  authorities  acknowl- 
edge that  West  Germany  probably  has 
the  equivalent  of  only  eight  full  divisions 
at  present.    They  dispute  the  claims  of 
some  American  officials  that  German 
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armed  forces  suffer  from  serious  defi- 
ciencies in  equipment.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  territorial  force— 28,000— 
and  an  even  smaller  reserve  for  local  de- 
fense, all  of  West  Germany's  armed 
forces— total  about  440.000— are  as- 
signed to  NATO. 

Luxembourg:  Luxembourg's  army  has 
shrunk  from  about  5,500  men  to  about 
2,000  men  in  the  last  5  years.  The  artil- 
lery battalion  of  500  men  attached  to 
American  forces  in  Germany  consists  of 
volunteers.  An  infantry  brigade  would 
presumably  be  available  to  NATO  after 
mobilization.  In  recent  months,  there 
has  been  pressure  to  disband  the  army 
entirely  and  to  rely  on  neighbors  for 

defense. 

Netherlands:  In  the  late  1950's.  the 
Netherlands  reorganized  its  army  to  pro- 
vide two  active  divisions  instead  of  one 
active  division,  and  two  reserve  divisions 
instead  of  four  reserve  divisions.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  size  of  the  army  has 
shrunk  from  about  98.000  to  85,000.  In 
addition  to  two  assigned  divisions,  the 
equivalent  of  about  two  divisions  is  ear- 
marked to  NATO  command. 

United  Kingdom:  In  the  1954  London 
and  Paris  accords,  the  United  Kingdom 
undertook  to  maintain  on  the  Continent 
the  four  divisions— about  77,000  men— 
and  tactical  air  force  it  stationed  at  that 
time  in  Germany,  unless  overseas  emer- 
gencies or  a  heavy  strain  on  external  fi- 
nances dictated  otherwise.    Withdrawals 
would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  Sa- 
ceur  and  a  majority  of  the  Bnissels 
Treaty  powers.    In  its  1957  white  paper 
on  defense,  the  British  Government  an- 
nounced, v/ithout  apparent  preliminary 
consultation  with  its  allies,  that  it  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  British  Army  of  the 
Rhine — BAOR — to    64,000    men    within 
the  next  12  months  and  ultimately  to 
45,000   men,   that  it   would   reduce  its 
armed  forces  by  almost  one  half  by  1962, 
and  that  it  would  rely  more  heavily  on 
nuclear  deterrent  power.    The  Govern- 
ment anticipated  that  higher  expendi- 
tures on  strategic  nuclear  forces  would 
require  reductions  in  expenditures  on 
conventional  forces.     It  assiuned  that 
steady   improvements  in   relations  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  made  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  British 
troops  on  the  Continent  less  urgent. 

After  lengthy  negotiations  with  NATO 
military  authorities  and  West  Germany, 
Great  Britain  agreed  to  limit  its  with- 
drawals from  BAOR  to  22,000  men.  At 
the  same  time,  the  British  tactical  air 
force  stationed  in  Germany  was  cut  by 
one-half.  Britain's  present  commitment 
of  55,000  men  to  the  BAOR  has  been 
variously  described  as  the  equivalent  of 
21/3  or  3  divisions.  Commitments  to  the 
defense  of  Malaysia  and  disorders  in 
some  African  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth entailed  further  reductions  in 
1964,  leaving  about  51,000  men  in  the 
BAOR. 

In  recent  years,  British  spokesmen 
have  consistently  argued  that  NATO's 
force  guidelines  should  be  adjusted  down- 
ward from  supplies  and  supporting 
troops  to  sustain  90  days  of  conventionsd 
combat  to  supplies  and  supporting  per- 
sonnel to  sustain  10  to  30  days  of  con- 
ventional   combat.    In    recent    months, 


British  authorities  have  been  reported  to 
have  decided  on  cuts  of  from  15.000  to 
20,000  men  in  the  BAOR  unless  West 
Germany  agreed  to  increase  substantially 
its  contribution  to  offsetting  the  costs 
of  maintaining  the  BAOR  in  Germany. 
The  redeployment  of  some  supplies  and 
support  troops  to  England  would  appar- 
ently permit  cuts  of  at  least  10,000  men. 
For  the  time  being,  however,  it  has  been 
reported  that  all  cuts  have  been  post- 
poned in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  apparently  agreed  to  spend 
$35  million  more  than  planned  on  arms 
and  services  in  Britain  in  1967  while 
United  States-United  Kingdom-West 
German  talks  on  troop  deployment, 
strategy,  and  offset  agreements  continue. 
The  strength  of  Great  Britain's  army  in 
1959  was  about  324,000  men.  In  1966.  it 
stood  at  about  218.000  men. 

United  States:    In  1950.  the  United 
States  had  troops  amounting  to  about 
11/2  to  2  divisions  stationed  in  Europe, 
most  of  them  stationed  in  West  Germany 
as  occupation  forces.   In  September  1950, 
President  Truman  announced  that  he 
had  approved  substantial  increases  in  the 
strength  of  U.S.  forces  stationed  in  West- 
em  Europe.    In  April  1951.  the  Senate 
passed  Senate  Resolution  99  expressing 
"the  belief  of  the  Senate  that  the  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
our    North    Atlantic    Treaty    partners 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  station  abroad  such  units  of  oiu-  Armed 
Forces  as  may  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  contribute  our  fair  share  of  the 
forces  needed  for  the  joint  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic   area."   approving    "the 
understanding  that  the  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  ground  forces  imder  General 
Eisenhower's  command  should  be  made 
by  the  European  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty."  and  approving  plans 
to    send    four    additional    divisions    of 
ground  forces  to  Western  Europe.    By 
the  end  of  1952.  the  equivalent  of  four 
additional  U.S.  divisions  had  arrived  in 
Europe,  with  the  bulk  of  them  stationed 
in  Germany. 

In  April  1954.  and  again  in  March  1955. 
President  Eisenhower  declared  that  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  United  States  "to 
continue  to  maintain  in  Europe,  including 
Germany,  such  units  of  its  armed  forces 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
contribute  its  fair  share  of  the  forces 
needed  for  the  joint  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area  while  a  threat  to  that  area 
exists,  and  will  continue  to  deploy  such 
forces  in  accordance  with  agreed  North 
Atlantic  strategy  for  the  defense  of  this 
area."    President  Kennedy,  In  a  Febru- 
ary   1961    message   to    the   Permanent 
Council  of  NATO  said:    "While  relying 
also  on  the  growing  strength  of  all,  the 
United  States  will  continue  its  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  common  defense  effort. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  maintenance  of 
U.S.  mlUtary  strength  in  Europe  is  es- 
sential to  the  security  of  the  Atlantic 
Community  and  the  free  world  as  a 
whole."    President  Johnson,  in  a  similar 
message  to  the  December  1963  Minis- 
terial   Session    of   the    North   Atlantic 
Council  said:    "To  NATO's  continuing 
fulfillment  of  this  task— that  of  creating 
a  balanced  defense  posture— I  pledge  my 
coimtry's  will  and  resources.    We  will 


keep  in  Europe  the  equivalent  of  six 
American  divisions  that  are  now  de- 
ployed there,  so  long  «is  they  are  needed; 
and  imder  pre*nt  circumstances  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  wlU  continue  to  be 
needed.  I  am  confident  that  our  allies 
will  also  make  their  full  contribution  to 
this  NATO  defense,  so  that  the  burdens 
and  responsibilities  of  partnership  may 
be  equitably  shared."      «. 

On  the  basis  of  the  1951  Senate  resolu- 
tion and  Presidential  statements  such  as 
those  cited  above,  the  UJS.  commitment 
in  respect  to  ground  forces  assigned  to 
Afcent  has  usually  been  described  as  "a 
fair  share"  or  the  equivalent  of  the  ap- 
proximately six  divisions  deployed  in 
Europe  by  the  end  of  1952— for  "as  long 
as  they  are  needed."  Secretary  McNa- 
mara,  in  a  June  15, 1966.  press  conference 
referred  to  the  U.S.  commitment  as  five 
divisions  and  to  the  authorized  strength 
of  U.S.  Army  forces  to  support  this  com- 
mitment as  225.000  men. 

The  strength  of  U.S.  groimd  forces 
assigned  to  Afcent  has  remained  rela- 
tively constant  since  1952.    During  the 
1961-62  Berlin  crisis  about  40.000  more 
U.S.  troops  were  sent  to  Europe,  re- 
portedly bringing  the  total  number  of 
U  S  ground  forces  stationed  in  or  near 
Germany  to  about  280,000.   These  rein- 
forcements have  since  been  withdrawn. 
In  the  spring  of  1966,- the  Department  of 
Defense    confirmed    that    about    15,000 
specialists  had  been  or  were  being  with- 
drawn  from   the   U.S.   7th  Army   for 
service  in  Vietnam  or  the  United  States. 
Secretary  McNamara  has  since  said  that 
the   sending   of   replacement  for   these 
withdrawals  would  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1966.    Unofficial  reports  in  the 
spring  of  1966  placed  U.S.  withdrawals 
from   the  7th  Army   in  the  range  of 
30  000    to    45,000    men.      The    present 
strength  of  the  five  U.S.  divisions  and 
three  armored  cavalry  regiments  sta- 
tioned in  Germany  is  believed  to  be  be- 
tween 210,000  and  225,000  men.  A  large 
nmnber  of  the  some  56,000  UJS.  ahmen 
stationed  in  Europe  are  also  believed  to 
be  attached  to  U.S.  forces  hi  Germany. 


n.  GROUND  FORCE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  AFNOETH 
AND  AFSOUTH:  MILPTAET  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF 
PORTUGAL  AND  ICELAND 

A.   AFNORTH 

Detunark:  All  of  Denmark's  armed 
forces — about  500,000  men— are  reported 
to  be  either  assigned  or  earmarked  to 
Af north  with  standing  units  of  2y3 
infantry  brigades  and  three  battalions 
earmarked  to  this  command  and  some 
active  reserve  units  assigned  to  the 
command.  Denmark's  Army  totals  about 
30,000  and  has  remained  at  relatively 
constant  strength  during  the  past  5 
years. 

Norway:  All  of  Norway's  armed  forces 
are  reported  to  be  either  assigned  or 
earmarked  to  Afnorth  with  standing 
units  of  a  brigade  group  and  several 
battalions  earmarked  to  this  command 
and  most  reserve  units  assigned  to  the 
command.  Norway's  armed  forces  have 
decreased  In  size  in  the  last  5  years  from 
about  40,000  men  to  34,000  men,  with  the 
army  shrinking  In  size  from  about  21,000 
to  17,000  men.  Norway  is  reported  to 
have  committed  itself  in  1952  to  maln- 
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tain  standing  units  of  two  full  army 

brigades.  .  ™.    *   ««_ 

West  Germany:  One  of  west  Ger- 
many's 12  divisions  assigned  to  Afcent  is 
also  assigned  to  Af  north  and  is  stationed 
in  Schleswig.  

8.  ATSOTTTR 

Greece:  Greece  has  11  Infantry  di- 
visions, two  of  which  are  reported  to  be 
close  to  full  strength,  and  one  armored 
division.  Eight  of  these  divisions  are 
assigned  to  NATO.  About  10.000  men 
of  the  Greek  Army  are  currently  sta- 
tioned in  Cyprus.  Greek  armed  forces 
total  about  160,000  men  and  the  Greek 
Army  about  118,000.  Both  the  armed 
forces  and  army  have  remained  at  rela- 
tively constant  strength  In  recent  years. 
Italy*  Italy  assigns  seven  divisions  and 
five  Alpine  bridages  of  8.000  men  each  to 
Afsouth.  Italy's  Army  has  decreased  in 
size  by  about  30,000  men  in  the  last  few 
years  and  now  numbers  about  270,000 
men.  Italy's  total  armed  forces  cur- 
rently number  about  376,000  men. 

Turkey:  Turkey's  ground  forces  total 
16  divisions,  four  armored  brigades,  four 
armored  cavahry  regiments  and  two  para- 
chute battalions.  Fourteen  divisions  are 
assigned  to  Afsouth.  Turkey's  army  has 
shrunk  In  size  In  the  last  few  years  from 
about  400,000  to  about  360,000  men. 
When  Turkey  bombed  Greek  Cypriot 
positions  on  Cyprus  In  August  1964,  it 
withdrew  some  air  imits  assigned  to 
Afsouth.  Tliese  units  were  returned  in 
a  few  days,  at  which  point  Greece  an- 
noxmced  that  it  would  not  go  through 
with  its  announced  Intention  of  also 
pulling  some  imlts  out  of  NATO. 

United  States:  Several  thousand 
marines  are  believed  to  be  assigned  to 
the  UJ3.  6th  Fleet  which  is  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  earmarked  to 
Afsouth. 

C.  ICELAND  AND  POBTUOAL 

Iceland:  Iceland  has  no  national  mili- 
tary establishment. 

Portugal:  Portugal  has  earmarked  one 
division  of  18,000  men  stationed  in  Portu- 
gal to  NATO  command.  It  is  believed 
that  this  division  is  at  present  only  at 
half  strength.  Most  of  Portugal's  army, 
totaling  about  120,000  men,  is  stationed 
In  the  Portuguese  provinces  in  Africa. 
One  air  force  reconnaissance  squadron 
is  assigned  to  NATO. 

in.     CHANOEB     n»     CONSCRIPTIOK     POLICIES     OF 
NATO  KKMBOtS 
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Efforts  have  been  made  at  various  times 
In  the  past  15  years  to  persuade  NATO 
members  to  accept  18  months  as  the 
standard  term  of  service  for  men 
drafted  into  the  armies  of  NATO  coun- 
tries. There  appears  to  have  been  no 
period,  however,  when  all  NATO  coun- 
tries with  a  draft  required  18  months 
or  more  service.  Military  authorities  at 
SHAPE  continue  to  believe  that  even  18 
months  service  is  inadequate,  and  that 
the  minimum  service  period  required  Is 
24  months.  In  view  of  the  time  needed  for 
the  adequate  training  of  troops  in  mod- 
em armies. 

Belglimi:  Military  service  was  extended 
from  12  months  to  24  months  in  March 

1951,  reduced  to  21  months  in  August 

1952,  reduced  to  18  months  in  May  1954, 
reduced  to  15  months  in  1957,  and  re- 


duced to  12  months  In  September  1959. 
Military  service  is  currently  required  for 
12  months,  and  for  15  months  for  certain 
categories  of  specialists. 

Canada:  No  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Denmark:  Throughout  the  1950's, 
Denmark  appears  to  have  had  a  16- 
month  term  of  service  for  army  draftees 
and  an  18-  to  24 -month  period  of  service 
for  drafted  noncommissioned  army  ofiB- 
cers.  In  September  1963.  the  term  of 
service  was  reduced  to  14  months  for 
men  serving  in  the  sirmored  forces  and 
signal  units,  for  which  formations  there 
were  enough  volunteers.  Recently,  the 
period  of  military  service  has  apparently 
been  reduced  to  12  months  for  army 
conscripts  and  14  months  for  drafted 
noncommissioned  officers. 

Prance:  In  December  1950.  France  in- 
creased the  period  of  military  service 
from  12  months  to  18  months.  During 
the  height  of  the  Algerian  war.  the 
term  of  required  service  was  27  months. 
This  was  reduced  to  18  months  in  1962 
following  the  reestabllshment  of  peace 
in  Algeria.  In  1965,  Prance  replaced  its 
system  of  imiversal  military  service  with 
a  system  of  selective  service  as  part  of  its 
program  to  modernize  and  reduce  the  size 
of  the  army.  The  present  term  of  service 
is  16  months  with  the  possibility  of 
release  1  month  early. 

West  Germany:  West  Germany  estab- 
lished a  system  of  conscription  in  1956. 
The  terms  of  service  was  set  at  12 
months-  In  September  1961,  this  term 
was  extended  by  3  months  on  an  emer- 
gency basis.  In  February  1962,  the  serv- 
ice term  was  extended  to  18  months, 
which  b  the  requirement  today. 

Greece:  The  term  at  service  currently 
required  in  the  army  is  24  months,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  term  required 
since  at  least  1959. 

Iceland:  No  national  military  estab- 
lishment. 

Italy:  The  required  term  of  service  in 
the  army  was  18  months  in  1959.  In 
October  1962,  this  term  was  reduced  to 
15  months,  which  is  the  current  require- 
ment. 

Luxembourg:  In  1959,  Luxembourg  re- 
quired 12  months  service  for  men  drafted 
into  the  army.  This  term  was  reduced 
to  9  months  in  August  1963.  and  reduced 
to  6  months  as  of  January  1.  1966.  In 
November  1966,  there  was  a  government 
crisis  as  a  result  of  an  order  to  draft  400 
men  into  the  army.  The  Socialists  have 
urged  an  immediate  end  to  the  draft. 
The  Christian  Socialists  favor  ending  the 
draft  in  July  1967  after  consultation  with 
NATO  authorities.  There  are  also  pres- 
sures to  disband  the  army  entirely. 


Netherlands:  The  required  term  of 
military  service  appears  to  have  been  18 
months  for  nonspecialist  low-rank  army 
draftees  in  the  late  1950's.  In  the  early 
1960's  this  term  was  apparently  extended 
to  20  months  for  the  same  category  of 
draftees,  and  then  reduced  to  18  months 
in  October  1963,  still  for  the  same  cate- 
gory of  draftees.  Longer  periods  of  serv- 
ice were  required  for  other  categories. 
Recently,  terms  of  service  in  the  army 
have  been  reduced  to  16  months  for  some 
categories  and  18  months  for  other 
categories. 

Norway:  In  March  1954,  Norway  in- 
creased the  term  of  service  required  for 
army  draftees  from  12  to  16  months.  In 
1963,  the  term  of  service  was  reduced  to 
12  months,  which  is  the  current  require- 
ment for  army  draftees. 

Portugal:  The  current  required  term 
of  service  in  the  army  is  18  months  for 
some  categories  and  24  months  for  other 
categories.  This  requirement  has  been 
in  effect  since  at  least  1958. 

Turkey:  Turkey  currently  requires  24 
months  service  for  army  draftees.  This 
requirement  has  baen  in  effect  since  at 
least  1959. 

United  Kingdom:  In  the   1957  white 
paper  on  defense,  the  British  Govern- 
ment announced  its  intention  of  abolish- 
ing compulsory  military  service  by  1962, 
if  volimteer  recruitment  for  a  signifi- 
cantly smaller  army  was  satisfactory.   At 
the  time  of  the  white  paper,  the  required 
term  of  service  in  the  British  Army  was 
24  months.     This  continued  to  be  the 
required  term  of  service  imtil  November 
1960,   when   callups   for   army    service 
ended,  2  years  earlier  than  anticipated. 
Great  Britain  continues  to  have  a  small 
army   emergency  reserve  of   11,000.  in 
which  some  men  who  completed  their 
national  service  under  the  old  system 
will  serve  imtU  voluntary  recruitment 
reaches  a  satisfactory  level.    Otherwise, 
volimtary  military  service  is  completely 
in  effect. 

United  States:  Under  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1948  army  draftees  were 
required  to  serve  21  months.  This  period 
of  service  was  increased  to  24  months  in 
1951.  and  has  remained  at  24  months 
ever  since. 
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IV.  Defense  expenditures  of  NATO  members 
as  percent  of  gross  national  product  1953, 
1958.  1964,  1965^ 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  12,  1967] 
"LuxEMBOTJBO  "Ito  End  Dkatt 
"LTJXEMBOiniG.  January  10  (Reuters) . — 
Luxembourg,  which  contributes  an  army 
of  1,800  draftees  and  500  volimteers  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
will  abolish  the  draft,  Premier  Pierre 
Werner  said  Tuesday.  He  said  in  Par- 
Uament  that  his  new  Catholic-Socialist 
Government  would  negotiate  with  NATO 
on  the  future  role  of  the  Luxembourg 
Army,  planned  as  a  force  of  800  regu- 
lars." 


Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

France — 

West  Germany. 

Greece 

Iceland - 

Italy..- — 

Lu»embourg... 
Netherlands... 

Norway 

Portugal 


1953     1858     1964     1966 


Turkey 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States 


6.2 
9.0 
3.7 
11.0 
4.9 
6.1 
(') 
4.6 
3.2 
6.2 
5.6 
4.6 
6.4 
11.3 
14.7 


3.9 
6.0 
3.3 
7.9 
3.4 
6.8 
(») 
4.3 
2.1 
6.0 
4.0 
4.5 
4.6 
7.8 
10.9 


3.6 

4.5 

3.3 

6.7 

6.6 

4.3 

(») 

4.1 

1.6 

4.8 

3.9 

7.4 

6.7 

6.9 

8.8 


3.6 
4.0 
3.2 
6.6 
6.1 
4.3 
(') 
4.0 
1.5 
4.3 
4.3 
7.6 
6.6 
7.1 
8.4 


'  This  table  is  based  on  a  standard  NATO  definltioD 
of  defense  expenditures,  which  does  not  n^eMarUy  cover 
the  same  items  as  national  defense  budgets.  in» 
figures  for  1965  are  projected  expenditures  and  not  actuai 
expenditures  as  percent  of  gross  national  product,  i  n« 
US  percent  for  1965  should  probably  be  somewnai 
higher  given  increasing  expenditures  In  Vietnam  towara 
the  end  of  1965.  ,  ..„  ^ 

3  No  national  military  establishment. 


V.  Approved  NATO  infrastructure  cost- 
sharing  formulas — Slice  projrroms 

[In  percent] 


Country 

Il-VIIa' 
(1951-56) 

Vllb-XI' 

(1956-60) 

XII-XV 

(1961-64) 

XVI-XX 

(1965-69) 

Belgium.. 

Canada 

Denmark. 

5.462 
6.021 
2.767 
15.041 
0 

.750 
0 
5.681 

.166 
3.889 
2.280 

.146 
1.371 

12.758 
43.679 

4.39 
6.15 
2.63 
11.87 
13.72 

.87 
0 
6.61 

.17 
3.61 
2.19 

.28 
1.75 

9.88 
36.98 

4.24 

5.15 

2.87 

12.00 

20.00 

.67 
0 
5.97 

.17 
3.83 
2.37 

.28 
1.10 

10.50 
30.85 

4.61 

5.48 

3.07 

13.16 

Germany- 

Greece     

21.86 
.65 

Iceland — 

Italy   .  

0 
6.58 

Luxembourg... 
Netherlands... 

Norway 

Portugal 

Turkey 

United  King- 
dom .     

.18 
4.23 
2.50 

.30 
1.10 

10.42 

United  States.. 

25.77 

Total.... 

100.000 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1  Cost-sharing  percent  represent  a  weighted  average 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council. 

J  Kl  percent  of  the  cost  of  slice  Vlllb  is  paid  completely 
by  Germany.  The  remainder  of  this  slice  is  shared  in 
accordance  with  the  percent  Indicated. 

SZXECTED     SOTTRCES 


way,  the  resolution  can  be  considered 
along  with  other  points  of  view  and  re- 
lated resolutions  and  in  the  Ught  of  full 
testimony  from  the  appropriate  ofiQclals 
of  the  executive  branch,  including  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  speech  which  I  made 
before  the  Military  Committee  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference  on 
November  15,  1966,  entitled  "The  Will 
To  Stay  the  Course,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  si)eech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Wiu.   To  Stat   the   Coimsx 
(Speech  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  be- 
fore the  Military  Oommlttee.  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians' Conference.  Paris.  France. 
November  16. 1966) 


PABTS  I,  n  AifD  m 

Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.  London. 
The  Military  Balance.  Tears  1969  through 
1966-67. 

Keesmg's  Contemporary  Archives. 

Moore,  Ben  T.  NATO  and  the  Future  of 
Europe.     New  Tork.  Harper  and  Bros.,  1958. 

NATO:  Facts  about  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  Paris,  NATO  Informa- 
tion Service,  1966. 

New  York  Times. 

Osgood,  Robert  E.  NATO,  the  Entangling 
AUlance.  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  1962. 

Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents:  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  1963-64.  Vol.  I.  Washington.  D.C.. 
U.8.  Government  Printing  Office,  1965. 

U.S.  Department  of  State.  American  For- 
eign Policy  1950-1955.  Vol.  I,  Parts  I-IX. 
Washington.  D.C..  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1967. 

Washington  Post. 

PABT    IV 

Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  London. 
The  Military  Balance  1966-1967.  p.  46. 

PAST    V 

vs.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  An  Investigation  of 
U.8.  participation  In  the  NATO  common  in- 
frastructure program.  Forty-fifth  report. 
Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1966.  30  p.  (89th  Congress,  2nd  Ses- 
sion.    House  Report  No.  2323).     See  p.  27. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  able  and  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  action  today  in  sug- 
gesting the  referral  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion to  the  Foreign  Relations  CcHiimittee 
and  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

As  is  well  known,  all  of  us  in  this  body 
do  not  agree  on  the  issues  raised  by  this 
resolution  which  go  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  military  balance  that  the  West 
has  worked  so  long  and  hard  to  construct. 
I  think  we  might  all  agree,  however,  that 
these  vital  matters  cannot  be  settled 
hastily,  and  should  not  be  considered 
lightly,  and  that  it  is  wise  and  proper 
to  follow  the  regular  procedures  of  the 
Senate. 

I  therefore  support  the  suggestion  of 
the  majority  leader  that  this  resolution 
be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Aimed  Services  Committees.     In  that 


My  home  is  In  Washington — not  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  but  the  State  of  Washington.  To- 
kyo U  an  overnight  flight  from  Seattle. 
Saigon  is  a  few  hours  farther  south.  To 
us  who  live  along  the  Pacific  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, like  the  war  with  Japan  that  began 
25  years  ago  next  month,  seems  very  close, 
and  our  stand  there  very  important.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  agree,  but  I  hope  that  as  a 
friend  among  friends  I  may  ask  you  to  try 
to  understand  ovir  position. 

We  are  deeply  committed.    We  have  com- 
mitted  very   large   material   resources    and, 
more  importantly,  many  thousands   of  our 
young    men.      We    have    not    lightly    asked 
them   to   make   their   sacrifices.     Analogies 
with  the  past  may  be  misleading  and  I  would 
not  argue  that  this  U  the  SO's  all  over  again. 
But  looking  back  we  think,  as  I  am  sure 
many  of  you  do,  that  It  Is  wise  to  stop  ag- 
gression before  the  aggressor  becomes  strong 
and  swollen  with  ambition  from  small  suc- 
cesses.    We   think   the   world   might   have 
been  spared  enormous  mlsfortimes  If  Japan 
had  not  been  permitted  to  succeed  In  Man- 
churia, or  Mussolini  In  Ethiopia,  or  Hitler 
m  Czechoslovakia  or  In  the  Rhlneland.    And 
we  think  that  our  sacrifices  In  this  dirty 
war  In  little  Vietnam  will  make  a  dirtier  and 
bigger  war  less  likely.     It  is  on  that  basis 
that  we  ask  young  Americans  to  fight  in  the 
jungles  and  mountains  of  Vietnam. 

I  am  of  course  deeply  concerned  about 
Vietnam,  as  most  of  you  are  and  as  most 
Americans  are.  We  have  honestly  tried  to 
convey  our  readiness  to  stop  the  fighting  on 
terms  as  consistent  with  the  Integrity  of 
North  Vietnam  as  they  are  with  the  Integrity 
of  South  Vietnam.  We  would  much  rather 
make  peace  than  war. 

In  a  long  run  sense,  however,  I  am  not 
anxious  about  the  outcome  In  Vietnam. 
Our  goals  are  limited  and  our  forces  are 
strong.  I  am  confident  that  In  time  the  ad- 
versary win  see  the  advantage  to  him  In  a 
settlement  that  Involves  neither  the  conquest 
nor  the  surrender  of  either  side. 

I  am  certainly  not  anxious  about  the  At- 
lantic Alliance,  but  In  the  long  view  It  Is  at 
the  center  of  our  concerns,  for  It  Is  on  what 
happens  here.  In  this  community,  that  the 
world's  prospects  for  peace  with  freedom  and 
JusUce  chiefly  depend. 

The  strength  and  confidence  of  the  At- 
lantic allies  remain  the  single  most  decisive 
factor  In  world  affairs. 

It  was  with  this  fact  In  mind  that  a  United 
States  Senate  subcommittee,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  this  year  held  a  major  set  of 
hearings  on  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  It  was 
With  this  same  fact  In  mind  that  I  opposed 
m  the  Senate  the  hasty  passage  of  any  reso- 
lution relating  to  American  forces  In  Western 
Europe  tha»  might  be  interpreted — by  allies 
or  adversaries — to  mean  a  reduced  American 
interest  in  Europe. 


The  member  states  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
may    take   justifiable  i>rlde   In   their   basic 
policies   In   the  years  since  World  War  XL 
Their   historic   association   in    the   MarshaU 
Plan  and  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  have 
transformed  the  weakness  of  the  late  40's 
Into  the  strength  of  the  60'8.     North  America 
and  Western  Europe  have  enjoyed  an  un- 
paralleled period  of  prosperity  and  growth. 
They  have  used  their  strength  on  several 
occasions    to   resist   aggression    against    the 
small  and  the  weak;   they  have  used  their 
prosperity  to  support  large  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  the  poor.    They  have  taken  long 
strides  toward  the  creation  of  a  European 
economic  community — a  process  that  Is  of 
course   far   from   complete.     Together   with 
Japan  and  other  countries  they  have  reduced 
btUTlers  to  trade  and  developed  Impressive 
practical  measures  of  international  monetary 
cooperation — and  In  these  fields  also  more 
history  Is  In  the  making. 

During  these  years  the  defenses  of  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  have  been  greatly  strength- 
ened, both  absolutely  and  relatively.  The 
shift  In  the  balance  of  power  since  1949, 
coupled  with  firm  reaction  to  Soviet  testings 
of  our  resolve — from  the  first  Berlin  crisis  to 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis — has  produced  a  re- 
markable and  hopeful  stabUlzatlon  In  Eurojje. 
The  fears  that  seized  sober  men  less  than  two 
decades  ago  have  quieted  down.  No  armed 
attack  has  been  made  on  Western  Europe, 
and  If  we  maintain  an  appropriate  balance  of 
forces  and  a  firm  resolve,  none  Is  likely.  Our 
hopes  that  a  genuine  European  settlement 
wUl  one  day  be  attained  rest  on  Soviet  recog- 
nition of,  and  respect  for,  the  durability  of 
this  balance,  the  constancy  of  our  resolve, 
and.  It  should  be  added,  the  restraint  we  have 
consistently  shown  In  the  use  of  our  power. 

A  traditional  saying  has  it  that  "where 
there's  a  will,  there's  a  way."    Our  experience 
In  the  Atlantic  Alliance  confirms  It.    We  had 
the  win  to  turn  weakness  Into  strength  and 
we  have.    We  had  the  will  to  be  both  flmi 
and  restrained  In  the  tests  to  which  we  have 
been  subjected.    The  combination  has  been 
the  foundation  of  peace  in  the  Western  world. 
The  question  now  is  whether  we  have  the 
win  to  persist  In  our  efforts.     If  the  wind 
from  the  East  blows  warm  for  a  time  Instead 
of  cold,  will  we  shed  our  NATO  cloak?    We 
see    among    some    young    people    and    even 
among  some  who  are  old  enough  to  know 
better  a  temptation  to  assume  that  because 
no  attack  has  been  made,  no  defense  Is  neces- 
sary.    Aesop  would  appreciate  a  logic  that 
concludes  that  because  what  we  have  been 
doing  has  worked,  we  can  safely  quit  doing  it. 
Security,  as  we  all  should  know.  Is  not  a 
condition;  It  Is  a  process. 

The  circumstances  of  1966  are  not  the  cir- 
cumstances of  1949.  As  times  change,  the 
Alliance  can  and  should  adjust.  But  the  aU- 
Important  question  remains  the  same:  to 
paraphrase  Winston  Churchm,  It  is  this: 
win  the  Atlantic  ames  stay  the  course? 


m. 

The  tasks  of  deterrence  and  defense  stretch 
on  ahead,  therefore,  as  far  as  any  of  us  can 
see.  We  do  not  know  what  Soviet  Intentions 
are,  and  neither  does  the  Soviet  government. 
Intentions  are  not  airy  abstractions.  They 
are  what  one  Is  actually  going  to  do.  And 
what  one  Is  going  to  do  Is  always  shaped 
In  part  by  how  one  thinks  the  other  fellow 
can  and  wlU  react.  If  there  Is  little  danger 
of  a  deUberate  and  massive  Soviet  attack. 
It  Is  In  part  because  the  Soviet  government 
dares  not  assume  that  an  attack  would  not 
be  strongly  resisted  and.  If  pressed,  that  it 
would  not  quickly  lead  to  a  nuclear  response. 

We  cannot  have  the  same  confidence,  how- 
ever, that  the  Soviet  government  will  refrain 
from  exerting  political  pressures,  or  manu- 
facturing local  crises,  or  probing  here  and 
there  to  test  oiur  wUl  or  to  exploit  a  local 
opportunity.  The  danger  Is  that  any  such 
action  could  grow  to  dangerous  proportions. 
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Soviet  forces  are  still  stationed  In  the  cen- 
ter of  Europe,  as  are  Western  forces.  In 
termjB  of  numbers  of  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
ground  forces  effective  enough  to  be  quickly 
employed  In  the  central  European  area,  the 
ratio  la  roughly  7  to  10  In  favor  of  Soviet  and 
satellite  troope. 

Central  Europe  Is  therefore,  as  It  has  been, 
an  armed  camp,  where  large  forces  equipped 
with  the  most  powerful  weapons  of  war  con- 
front each  other  across  an  arbitrary  bound- 
ary that  no  one  thinks  permanent.  We  can- 
not be  satisfied  with  a  stabilization  that  rests 
on  this  foundation. 

Furthermore,  the  evidence  indicates  that 
the  Soviet  government  Is  gambling  enormous 
scientific  and  material  resources  on  the 
chance  that  It  may  be  able  to  score  a  decisive 
advance  In  weapons  systems.  It  now  has  700 
to  750  MRBM  and  IRBM  launchers,  mostly 
located  near  Its  Western  borders  and  tar- 
geted on  Western  Europe.  According  to  So- 
viet military  leaders  their  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  nuclear  weapons  systems  have 
been  quantitatively  increased  and  qualita- 
tively improved  In  the  last  few  years.  Their 
underground  nuclear  test  program  and  mla- 
Blle  testing  program  lend  support  to  these 
claims — and  plainly  the  Soviet  government 
does  not  accept  the  Idea  that  military  tech- 
nology has  reached  a  plateau  and  that  the 
present  balance  of  forces  cannot  be  upeet. 

I  take  It  for  granted  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment win  do  all  It  can  to  reduce  the 
American  lead  In  nuclear  weapons  systems — 
a  lead  that  provides  a  reassuring  margin  of 
safety  for  all  of  us.  I  also  take  It  for  granted 
that  prudence  requires  the  American  gov- 
ernment to  fully  implement  the  safeguards, 
spelled  out  during  Senate  consideration  of 
the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  and  agreed  to  by 
the  President,  to  Improve  Its  capabilities. 

It  Is  our  profound  common  hope  that  ways 
can  be  found  to  turn  events  In  a  happier 
direction.  There  must  be  a  better  way  to 
assure  the  legitimate  seciirlty  Interests  of 
both  sides  than  to  maintain  an  armed  camp 
In  Central  Europe.  If  and  when  the  Soviet 
government  sees  an  advantage  In  reciprocal 
reductions  in  forces,  this  could  surely  be  done 
BO  as  to  advance  the  legitimate  security  in- 
terests of  all  concerned. 

XV. 

Por  some  time  the  allies  have  been  dis- 
cussing allied  troop  levels  and  burden-shar- 
ing. The  danger  is  that  what  begins  as  a 
review  might  end  In  bickering,  loss  of  mutual 
confidence,  and  weakness — unless  we  proceed 
very  carefully  and  In  full  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  not  putting  in  Jeopardy  the 
hard-won  military  balance. 

This  range  of  problems  is  now  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  British.  German,  and  Amer- 
ican governments,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Secretary  General  of  NATO.  I  hope  that 
certain  guidelines  will  be  observed  as  these 
dlecuEslons  proceed : 

One.  A  substantial  American  presence  in 
Western  Europe  Is  a  key  to  stability.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  American  troop  commit- 
ment is  to  leave  no  doubt  In  the  Kremlin 
that  the  United  States  would  be  Involved, 
deeply  Involved,  from  the  outset  of  a  move 
against  Western  Europe.  It  needs  to  be  clear 
that  Russian  forces  would  meet  enough 
American  forces  to  make  the  engagement  a 
Soviet-American  crisis,  not  Just  a  European 
one.  This  means,  in  my  Judgment,  that  a 
token  American  force  Is  not  adequate.  It 
should  be  an  effective  combat  force,  not  Just 
something  to  be  tripped  over,  but  a  force 
capable  of  putting  up  a  serious  fight. 

Tico.  The  adequacy  of  allied  conventional 
forces  should  be  measured  In  terms  of  their 
ability  to  meet  and  contain  sizable  but  less 
than  all-out  attacks  by  conventional  forces 
of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  allied  conventional  forces,  like  the 
American  component,  are  not  present  in 
Western  Europe  as  a  kind  of  hostage  whose 
destruction  woiild  trigger  a  nuclear  response. 


No  one,  surely  not  the  Soviet  government, 
can  suppose  that  a  massive  assault  on  West- 
ern Europe  could  be  even  briefly  restricted  to 
conventional  forces.  Indeed,  the  Idea  of  a 
big  conventional  war  Is  so  far-fetched  that 
we  do  not  need  to  prepiure  for  that  contin- 
gency. If  a  massive  attack  is  to  be  made, 
it  will  surely  begin  with  a  nuclear  strike 
against  Western  Europe  and  North  America, 
not  a  movement  of  great  armies  across  West- 
em  boundaries. 

No,  the  real  political  atid  military  function 
of  allied  conventional  forces  Is  to  resist  and 
contain  a  limited  attack,  thereby  confront- 
ing the  adversary  with  the  choice  of  calling 
it  off  or  of  enlarging  It,  with  all  the  risks 
the  latter  course  would  Involve — In  partic- 
ular, of  course,  the  risks  of  provoking  the 
employment  of  the  American  Strategic  Air 
Conunand. 

It  Is  time  to  put  aside  the  unrealistic  force 
goal  of  enough  conveatlonal  NATO  forces 
to  meet  and  contain  whatever  conventional 
forces  the  Soviet  Union  could  order  Into 
action. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  nothing  less 
than  a  force  capable  of  containing  a  sizable, 
though  limited,  attack  U  adequate,  for  a  less- 
er force  would  tempt  the  Soviet  government 
to  teet  the  allied  will,  and  would  confront  the 
allies  with  the  choice  of  backing  down  or 
Initiating  a  general  nuclear  war. 

In  a  crisis  we  need  to  be  able  to  deploy 
at  once  military  forces  strong  enough  to  hold 
rather  than  give  ground,  thus  Improving  our 
diplomatic  position.  This  Is  one  of  the  les- 
sons we  have  learned  In  Berlin.  I  am  re- 
minded of  what  General  Norstad  said  at  the 
hearings  before  our  Senate  subcommittee 
this  year : 

"It  is  ttrgued  in  some  places  that  conven- 
tional forces  were  things  of  the  last  war  or 
even  of  the  1914-1918  war.  I  was  In  a  posi- 
tion to  'supervise'  the  part  of  our  forces  In 
the  Allied  Forces  during  several  confronta- 
tions In  Berlin.  The  movement  of  troops, 
the  VTllllngness  to  use  or  commit  troops,  was 
an  Important  item.  I  Just  do  not  think  we 
could  have  met  those  reqxilrements  If  we  had 
not  had  the  conventlonBl  forces  we  had." 

Three.  It  Is  less  the  head-count  of  NATO's 
conventional  forces  than  their  combat  capa- 
bility that  counts. 

As  the  14  adjust  to  the  French  withdrawal 
from  NATO,  I  think  ws  can  make  some  sav- 
ings In  British  and  ^nerlcan  logistic  and 
support  elements  in  Europe  without  sacrific- 
ing combat  strength. 

Moreover,  in  time,  technological  advances 
may  permit  some  reduction  in  the  number 
of  American  and  British  forces  garrisoned  on 
the  continent  without  a  reduction  of  the 
power  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  In  an 
emergency.  Developments  In  strategic  mo- 
bility, both  air  and  sea,  combined  with  the 
preposltlonlng  of  supplies  and  equipment,  or 
"dual  basing,"  hold  out  the  possibility  of 
quick  reaction  over  huedreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  miles.  There  have  also  been  re- 
markable increases  in  conventional  fire  power 
and  tactical  mobility  which  have  yet  to  be 
fully  exploited  by  our  NATO  forces. 

But  any  action  associated  with  these  tech- 
nological advances  should  be  taken  only  after 
earnest,  thorough  consideration  of  how  reli- 
ance on  these  developments  will  affect  pres- 
ent capabilities  in  the  Sield  and  the  Westsrn 
bargaining  position  vls-a-vls  the  Ea*>t.  We 
all  need  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  evi- 
dence— including  an  up-to-date,  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  Soviet  and  East  European  sit- 
uation. We  should  certainly  not  be  Impressed 
by  unsubstantiated  rumors — no  matter  what 
their  lofty  source — that  Soviet  troops  in  East 
Germany  and  Central  Eiu-ope  have  been  re- 
duced and  that  Soviet  Intentions  are  In- 
creasingly peaceful.  Hopes  and  rumors  are 
a  very  dangerous  diet! 

Four.  A  reduction  ot  NATO's  conventional 

forces  in  Western  Europe  should  be  linked  to 

a  reduction  of  force  levels  on  the  other  side. 

A  major  and  as  yet  tinachleved  purpose  of 


the  Atlantic  Alliance  is  to  reach  a  genuine, 
stable  European  settlement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Among  other  things,  such  a  settle- 
ment will  involve  the  return  of  Soviet  forces 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  How  can  the  Soviet 
government  be  encouraged  to  move  in  this 
direction?  Certainly  not  by  throwing  away 
basic  elements  of  our  bargaining  position 
through  one  form  or  another  of  unilateral 
cutback  or  disengagement.  Surely  we  should 
retain  the  bargaining  position  we  have 
worked  so  long  and  hard  to  construct,  and 
actively  pursue  acceptance  of  gradual  and 
balanced  revisions  In  forces  on  both  sides. 

Five.  The  actual  mix  of  allied  forces  In 
Western  Europe  should  underline  the  fact 
that  the  commitment  to  the  defense  of  West- 
ern Em-ope  Is  truly  a  collective  Atlantic  com- 
mitment. British,  Belgian,  Dutch,  Canadian, 
American,  German  and,  whenever  reliable  ar- 
rangements are  possible,  French  troops,  are 
needed  in  the  central  region  for  this  purpose, 
Just  as  combined  forces  and  commands  are 
needed  In  other  regions  for  the  same  pujpose. 
Furthermore,  In  the  very  Important  central 
region  It  would  be  unwise  for  any  one  nation 
to  provide  a  disproportionate  share.  Our 
German  friends  will  not  misunderstand  us  If 
we  have  Germany  especially  In  mind.  A  dis- 
proportionate German  contribution  runs 
counter  to  the  goal  of  strengthening  Eastern 
Europe's  confidence  In  NATO's  piurposes.  It 
could  also  complicate  the  problems  of  the 
Germans  themselves  in  working  out  with 
their  neighbors  and  associates  the  future 
role  of  Germany  In  Europe. 

Six.  The  mix  of  forces  Is  closely  related  to 
the  problem  of  achieving  a  more  reasonable 
allocation  of  defense  burdens  among  the  al- 
lies. When  we  consider  national  shares  In 
the  economlft  burdens  of  defending  the  North 
Atlantic  area,  Inequities  are  apparent.  The 
burden  clearly  falls  more  heavily  on  some, 
Including  the  United  States,  than  the  others. 
I  know,  of  course,  that  Solomon  himself 
could  not  devise  a  formula  for  burden-shar- 
ing that  would  seem  completely  fair  to  every- 
one. And  In  any  case  there  is  a  shortage  of 
Solomons.  We  must  therefore  deal  with  the 
problem  ourselves,  and  the  problem  is  one 
that  challenges  our  Ingenuity,  our  sense  of 
fairness,  and  our  sincerity  in  living  up  to 
our  obligation  xinder  Article  3  of  our  treaty 
for  "continuous  and  effective  self-help  and 
mutual  aid." 

The  words  of  that  obligation  were  carefully 
used  in  the  order  of  their  Importance :  "self- 
help  and  mutual  aid."  Countries  that  are 
closest  to  the  front  line  cannot  In  reality 
expect  a  country  that  is  further  away  to  ex- 
tend mutual  aid  unless  there  Is  some  evi- 
dence of  substantial  self-help.  When  that 
self-help  is  not  reasonable  In  amount — when 
In  some  cases  it  adds  up  to  doing  almost 
nothing — It  Is  difficult  In  a  country  further 
away  from  the  risk  to  achieve  strong  or  broad 
support  for  mutual  aid.  Inevitably  the  de- 
mands grow  to  do  less. 

I  have  used  my  Influence,  such  as  It  Is,  in 
support  of  maintaining  a  substantial  Ameri- 
can combat  force  In  Western  Europe.  I  know 
that  most  of  you  share  my  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  force.  But  it  will  become 
Increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  American 
support  for  those  of  you  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  who  want  such  a  force  unless  you 
are  also  prepared  to  accept  a  greater  share 
of  the  costs  of  protecting  the  North  Atlantic 
area. 

In  the  twenty  years  since  the  war  Ameri- 
cans have  contributed  over  $120  billion  to  the 
economic  and  military  restoration  of  what 
we  call  the  free  world.  Contrary  to  the  views 
expressed  by  some  of  our  critics  we  do  not 
expect  gratitude  for  this.  But  to  a  growing 
number  of  American  citizens  it  seems  that 
there  should  at  least  be  understanding  that 
when  health  and  earning  power  are  restored 
we  should  not  be  expected  to  continue  to 
bear  more  than  a  reasonable  share  of  the 
burden. 
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A  substantial  United  States  presence  In 
Western  Eiirope  will  not  be  brought  to  an 
end  by  our  adversaries,  but  it  can  be  en- 
dangered by  ovu-  friends — ^by  failure  on 
their  part  to  realize  the  burden  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  has  borne  and  the  frame  of  mind 
he  Is  in  when  he  sees  allies  that  are  strong, 
healthy,  and  with  an  earning  power  growing 
at  a  rate  exceeding  his  own,  who  are  not 
contributing  proportionately  to  the  costs  of 
the  common  defense. 

The  problem  Is  bound  to  be  of  concern  for 
my  country  because  of  our  major  expendi- 
tures for  defense  of  other  areas  In  the  world 
of  Importance  to  all  free  nations.  At  a  mini- 
mum It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  us 
to  expect  that  our  contribution  In  the  At- 
lantic area  should  no  longer  Impose  a  heavy 
drain  on  our  monetary  reserves. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  allies  have  partic- 
ular economic  problems — balance  of  pay- 
ment difficulties  or  budgetary  dilemmas — 
which  seem  to  impede  the  contribution  of  a 
fair  share.  And  prosperous  as  we  are,  none 
of  us  have  resovirces  to  squander.  Of  course 
we  want  adequate  defense  at  as  low  a  cost 
as  we  can  manage.  The  point  to  be  empha- 
sized Is  that  the  economic  problems  In- 
evitably Involve  a  fundamental  political 
problem:  to  devise  burden-sharing  and  other 
arrangements  which  will  support  rather  than 
upset  the  IntelUgent  allocation  of  defense 
tasks  among  allies. 

V, 
In  the  months  and  years  that  lie  ahead 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  will  undergo  many 
changes.  It  must  If  It  Is  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses and  Interests  of  tiie  members.  It  has 
Often  been  said,  not  always  with  Justice  but 
with  enough  truth  to  make  It  sting,  that 
generals  prepare  for  the  last  war.  It  could 
be  said  with  perhaps  equal  Justice  and  truth 
that  politicians  and  diplomats  often  have 
their  eyes  on  the  problems  of  the  past  rather 
than  the  future.  The  Atlantic  Alliance  was 
forward-looking  in  1949.  It  should  be 
equally  forward-looking  In  1966. 

I  take  It  that  our  French  friends  have 
decided  to  sit  It  out  on  the  sidelines  for 
awhile.  That  Is  their  decision.  The  rest  of 
us  continue  to  think  that  our  association  in 
NATO  and  its  international  commands  serves 
our  vital  Interests. 

I  personally  cannot  imagine  a  time  when, 
or  circumstances  in  which,  the  Alliance  will 
be  obsolete — an  anachronism — because  the 
future,  as  I  see  it,  will  be  filled  with  tasks 
and  challenges  we  can  best  meet  not  in  Isola- 
tion but  In  association. 

Let  me  conclude,  therefore,  with  the  pro- 
found hope  that  the  dialogue  among  all  the 
allied  peoples  will  continue  In  the  spirit  of 
generosity  and  good  will  that  should  be  found 
among  friends,  and  that  Is  the  vital  spark  of 
an  association  that  has  done  much  good  for 
all  of  us — and,  we  may  add,  for  the  world — 
and  that  can  accomplish  much  more,  nay, 
must  accomplish  much  more  If  we  are  all  to 
play  our  part  in  creating  a  world  In  which  in- 
dividual liberty  can  survive  and  flourish. 

Several  Setiators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  3^eld  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  for  yielding 
to  me,  notwithstanding  the  presence  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FulbrightI  .  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  that  we  talked  about 
his  yielding  beforehand,  which  is  doubt- 
less why  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yielded  to  me. 

Many  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  NATO  and 
these  other  problems  have  regarded  this 
resolution  with  considerable  interest.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions,  rather 
than  be  critical,  and  to  raise  some  Issues. 


knowing  full  well  the  serious  purpose  of 
the  majority  leader  and  my  own  deep  re- 
spect and  affection  for  him  and  anything 
he  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  many  of  us  are 
deeply  concerned,  if  the  majority  leader 
says,  as  he  does,  that  the  Senate  by  this 
resolution  expresses  no  lack  of  confidence 
whatever  in  the  Executive,  as  to  why  the 
Senate  would  speak  on  so  unique  an  Ex- 
ecutive prerogative  as  the  deployment  of 
troops. 

I  could  understand,  for  example,  and 
many  of  us  could  understand,  within  the 
confines  of  budget  and  money  problems, 
that  we  might  say  to  the  President, 
"Look,  we  just  do  not  want  to  devote  so 
much  money  to  troop  strength.  You  can 
deploy  or  undeploy  the  way  you  want  to, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  give  you  all  this 
money,  and  the  reason  is  because  we  do 
not  think  you  need  all  these  troops  in 
Europe." 

But  that  is  very  different  from  picking 
a  specific  piece  of  foreign  policy  advice, 
and  saying  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  believes  we  should  materially  re- 
duce our  troops  in  Europe.  May  I  state 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana — who  is  as 
deeply  devoted  to  everything  American 
as  I  am  myself,  and  I  lay  that  down  as  a 
postulate — that  there  are  things  that 
trouble  me  and  many  others  about  this 
resolution. 

There  is  Germany,  for  example,  which, 
at  the  moment,  is  in  a  terrible  state  of 
flux  and  ambivalence,  on  the  one  hand, 
being  drawn  to  the  East,  on  the  other 
hand  being  drawn  to  the  West,  com- 
pounded by  the  dissonance  introduced  by 
Charles  de  Gaulle.  I  think  we  have  every 
right  to  be  concerned  about  any  possible 
revival  of  neo-Nazism  and  the  Nazi 
Party,  which  has  unfortunately  shown 
some  strength  in  recent  West  German 
elections. 

Germany,  by  such  action,  will  be  left 
even  more  up  in  the  air,  wondering  as  to 
whether  they  had  better  make  a  deal  with 
the  East,  or  be  left  high  and  dry,  which  I 
believe  would  be  unfortunate,  because 
West  Germany  has  really  been  the  key- 
stone of  pan-Europeanism. 

Then,  there  is  the  matter  of  De 
Gaulle's  position  on  admitting  Britain  to 
the  Common  Market.  The  question  there 
is,  if  we  indicate  we  are  really  going  to 
begin  to  pull  out  of  Europe,  whether  De 
Gaulle  will  be  even  more  headstrong 
than  he  is  now,  in  terms  of  being  more 
likely  to  blackball  the  British  from  the 
EEC. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  possible 
misconception  by  the  Russians  them- 
selves. One  of  the  big  things  we  could 
give  them,  in  bargaining,  would  be  to  en- 
able them  to  abate  their  troop  strength 
in  Europe.  That  would  be  a  big  thing  for 
them,  because  they  are  very  anxious  to 
buttress  their  internal  economy  with  re- 
sources which  would  thus  be  made  avail- 
able for  that  purpose.  Would  the  Soviet 
Union  regard  "substantial  reductions"  of 
U.S.  forces  as  a  sign  of  reduced  will  and 
dedication  to  Europe? 

There  are  many  other  things,  Mr. 
President,  which  concern  us  about  this 
matter,  including  full  use  by  the  British 
of  their  great  international  responsibility. 
To  sum  up  my  position,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  majority  leader  wishes  to 


answer  this  now  or  not,  but  this  is  prob- 
ably going  to  be  sometiiing  of  a  continu- 
ing debate,  and  in  due  course,  perhaps  to 
oppose  the  issue,  I  will  try  to  work  up 
some  resolution,  and  see  If  others  simi- 
larly minded  can  join  in  it,  and  see  if 
that  will  perhaps  represent  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

But  the  essential  question  is,  is  it  ad- 
visable, is  it  desirable,  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  in 
the  interest  of  our  country? 

Because  of  these  questions  I  raise,  and 
others  that  other  savants  and  pundits,  I 
am  sure,  will  raise,  to  ask  whether  the 
Senate  should  act  in  this  very  strong  way, 
in  an  effort  to  really — ^I  do  not  like  to  use 
the  word — "dictate"  U.S.  policy  in  this 
matter.  But  a  sense  of  the  Senate  res- 
olution on  this  subject  would  be  a  very 
potent  and  mighty  important  paper;  at 
least,  we  have  a  right  to  think  so,  and  I 
for  one  would  certainly  hope  it  would  not 
be  treated  lightly  by  the  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  not  only  wise,  I  think  it  is  long 
overdue.  I  think  it  is  necessary,  and  I 
think  the  Senate's  position  ought  to  be 
protected.  We  are  not  dictating  to  the 
President,  any  more  than  we  dictated  to 
the  President  when  the  original  sense 
resolution  wEis  passed  suggesting  that  the 
divisions  in  Western  Europe  be  raised 
from  two  to  six,  15  years  ago. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  place  to  an- 
swer all  the  questions  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  I  caimot  re- 
member them  all ;  but  I  think  every  ques- 
tion raised  stresses  the  need  for  a  res- 
olution of  the  kind  which  was  intro- 
duced today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  feels,  in 
his  judgment,  that  this  is  completely  con- 
sistent with  the  statement  that  the  reso- 
lution does  not  represent  any  questioning 
by  the  Senate  of  the  position  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  is  completely  consistent  with 
maintaining  his  position  as  the  foreign 
policy  custodian  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  tried  to 
make  that  plain  during  the  course  of  my 
remarks.  All  we  can  do  is  express  to  the 
President,  if  this  resolution  passes,  what 
our  feelings  are.  There  is  nothing  man- 
datory about  it,  any  more  than  there  was 
anything  mandatory  about  the  original 
resolution  increasing  the  divisions  from 
two  to  six. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  if  the  Senate 
feels  very  strongly  about  this  subject,  as 
I  am  assuming  it  does,  that  effect  will 
not  be  lost  on  the  Executive.  As  fsu:  as 
the  Executive  being  impinged  upon,  he 
is  not  being  touched  in  any  respect,  and 
his  responsibility  under  the  Constitution 
and  otherwise  remains  Intact. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude by  saying  that  what  Induced  me 
to  say  what  I  did  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  great  delicacies  of  this  resolution  as 
it  affects  a  detente  with  the  East  and 
Britain's  entry  into  the  Common  Market. 
At  this  time,  these  make  me  deeply  con- 
cerned about  any  frontal  move. 

I  shall  probably  introduce  an  aflarma- 
tive  resolution  of  my  own.  I  think  that 
we  will  have  the  broadest  opportimity  to 
dispose  of  the  matter. 
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I  express  again  my  gratitude  to  the 
majority  leader  for  the  liberalism  of  his 
thinking  which  aUowed  him  to  yield  to 

me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELiD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  but  I  point  out  that  our  West- 
em  European  allies  are  reaching  for  a 
detente  with  the  Eastern  European 
States,  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  are  carrying  their  trade  front 
into  those  areas  as  well  as  into  main- 
land China. 

I  think  that  the  concern  which  we  ex- 
press every  time  a  question  pertaining 
to  Germany  comes  up  is  overstated  and 
reacts  against  Germany's  interest  and 
our  Interest. 

After  all,  Germany  is  supposed  to  be 
a  sovereign  nation— the  Federal  Repub- 
lic, that  is.  I  have  no  fear  that  this  neo- 
Nazi  Party  Is  going  to  amount  to  too 
much  in  the  months  ahead. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  new 
Chancellor.  Mr.  Kieslnger,  and  Mr. 
Brandt.  I  think  they  will  make  a  good 
combination.  They  are  aware  of  the 
situation  of  it  as  it  exists  in  Europe  and 
In  Germany,  and  in  its  relations  with 
Prance  on  the  one  hand,  in  its  relations 
with  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  espe- 
cially, on  the  other  hand,  and  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  this  man  Kieslnger  has  a  great 
responsibility  and  may  be  able  with  the 
help  of  Willy  Brandt,  in  a  coalition  of 
the  two  parties,  to  do  many  things  for 
the  country  which  he  heads  at  this  time. 
We  have  to  move  the  officials  in  this 
country  who  are,  in  effect,  prisoners  of 
the  past.  Their  ideas  go  back  20  years. 
They  do  not  want  to  budge.  They  are 
rigid.  They  are  afraid  to  live  through 
today.  They  are  fearful  of  looking  to- 
ward tomorrow. 

Somebody  must  recognize  that  these 
changes  have  taken  place,  and  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  concerned,  in  my  opinion, 
that  these  NATO  countries  which  have 
been  reconstructed  and  rehabilitated 
take  unto  themselves  the  main  burden 
of  their  defense,  and  that  this  country 
get  away  from  the  idea  of  maintaining 
approximately  a  million  men  and  de- 
pendents in  Western  E^urope — perliaps 
more.    That  is  something  to  consider. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  United  States  go  the  way 
of  Prance.  This  is  now  an  Atlantic 
community,  and  it  is  not  up  to  Europe 
alone.  ^     ,^ 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  should 
reduce  troop  strength  in  every  way  that 
we  can,  but  I  tliink  that  the  other  things 
are  vital. 

I  am  not  in  agreement  with  the  Sena- 
tor on  Germany.  I  think  that  20  years 
Is  not  too  long  after  what  Germany  has 
done  to  the  world  since  1870.  Germany 
is  not  yet  out  of  the  woods. 

The  United  States  has  a  responsibility 
In  this  matter,  and  I  am  one  Senator  who 
will  stand  as  long  as  I  have  life  and  voice 
and  attempt  to  see  that  Germany  does 
not  go  off  the  road. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  more  confidence  in  Germany  than 
does  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York. 

I  think  that  under  men  like  Adenauer. 
Erhard.  Kieslnger,   and   Brandt,   Ger- 


many has  made  great  steps  forward  and 
has  done  the  best  it  could  vmder  the  sit- 
uation wliich  was  its  heritage  after  the 
Second  World  War. 

I  would  like  to  see  Germany  again  be- 
come a  nation  of  consequence,  a  voice  to 
be  heard,  a  voice  to  be  heard  in  a  mod- 
em day,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  war 
of  1870,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  Pirst 
World  War,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  Hlt- 
lerian  era,  and  not  an  the  basis  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

We  must  remember  that  times  have 
changed  and  people  change  with  them. 
I  cannot  see  for  the  life  of  me  why  Ger- 
many would  like  to  have  something  on 
the  order  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  and  their  dependents 
stationed  on  their  soil  permanently. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  like  the 
idea  either.  I  do  not  think  either  the 
American  people  or  the  German  people 
like  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkan»as  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  in 
what  he  said  about  Germany.  I  have 
been  extremely  encouraged  by  events  in 
Germany  recently. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled.  "Kiesmger 
Pleads  for  Eastern  Europe  Understand- 
ing," written  by  Anatole  Shub,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  today. 
The  article  pertains  directly  to  some  of 
these  questions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KiEsmoEB   Pleads   foe   Eastesn   Eubope 
Understanding 

(By  Anatole  Shub) 

Bonn  Jan.  18.— ChanceUor  Kurt-Georg 
Kieslnger  today  carried  the  new  West  German 
government's  "peace  offenBlve"  a  step  ixir- 
ther  with  a  direct  ajipeal  for  Eastern  Euro- 
pean understanding  Which  included  positive 
comment  on  Soviet  Communist  Leader 
Leonid  Brezhnev. 

Reporting  to  the  Bundestag  (lower  house 
of  parliament)  on  last  weekend's  meetings 
with  French  Presldeat  de  Gaulle,  Kieslnger 
said  that  "by  far  the  most  Important  result 
was  the  agreement  to  collaborate  in  Eastern 
Europe.    The  Chancellor  declared : 

"It  Ifl  the  aim  of  the  government  to  relax 
and  to  ease  German  relations  with  the  East 
European  nations  and  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Our  Intention  colnoldes  with  that  of  the 
French  President,  above  all  because  our  pol- 
icy is  directed  against  nobody.  Including 
Russia.  It  should  not  be  Judged  by  the 
standards  of  a  conventional  diplomacy  .  .  . 
which  all  too  easily  suspects  the  motive  ol 
trouble-maMng. 

"MUCH    HAS    HAPPENID" 

"Such  U  not  our  Intention.  We  under- 
stand the  fact  that  at  the  moment  the  East- 
em  reaction  toward  us  Is  still  critical  and 
slcepUcal.  So  much  has  happened  from  1939 
to  the  present  day  that  our  plan  may  seem 
unrealistic  to  some." 

Kieslnger  declared  that,  if  a  people  wished 
to  conduct  a  policy  "In  the  sense  of  a  grand 
design"  rather  than  administrative  overcom- 
ing of  individual  problems  and  questions  of 
the  day,  it  required  what  British  writer  Ar- 
nold Toynbee  called  a  historical  challenge. 

"We  view,"  said  Kieslnger.  "the  shaping 


anew  of  our  relations  with  the  East,  includ- 
ing the  solution  of  the  German  problem,  as 
such  a  challenge,  as  the  supreme  task  of  our 
generation." 

Interrupted  by  strong  applause,  the  Chan- 
cellor continued: 

"In  this  sense,  I  welcome  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Brezhnev  said  in  Gorky  that  the  Soviet  Union 
win  naturally  support  all  reasonable  and 
useful  steps  toward  peace  in  Europe,  includ- 
ing appropriate  steps  by  the  German  Federal 
Republic. 

"In  accordance  with  my  agreement  with 
the  French  President,  the  Federal  (German) 
government  Is  considering  such  steps,  in  the 
effort  to  shape  together  a  Just  and  lasting 
European  peace  settlement." 
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SEEKING    SOLUTIONS 

German  collaboration  with  France,  Kie- 
slnger said,  should  be  seen  by  the  Eastern 
countries  as  evidence  of  "our  honest  will  to 
seek  and  find  solutions  to  the  problems  which 
still  divide  us  in  the  course  of  a  process  of 
progressive  relaxation  of  tensions." 

The  time  has  oome,  the  Chancellor  con- 
cluded, that  "our  Eastern  neighbors  no 
longer  suspect  as  Ul-wlUed  revanchlsm  this 
clear  policy,  which  is  limited  by  no  mental 
reservations  whatever,  but  should,  despite 
all  remaining  differences  of  view,  recognize 
it  for  what  It  Is  and  alms  to  be :  a  far-reach- 
ing policy  of  peace  and  understanding,  whose 
aim  is  a  happy  future  for  all  of  Europe." 

Kieslnger  also  said  in  passing  that  he  had 
told  de  Gaulle  that  West  Germany  wants  an 
Integrated  NATO  and  considers  necessary  the 
presence  of  American.  British  and  French 
troops  on  its  soU. 

CONGRATOLATED  BY  BRANDT 

Kieslnger  was  congratulated  first  by  Social 
Democratic  Leader  Willy  Brandt,  Vice  Chan- 
ceUor and  Foreign  Minister  in  the  new 
"Grand  Cocaitlon"  government. 

[In  Washington,  the  State  Department  an- 
noimced  that  Brandt  will  confer  here  Feb. 
8  with  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  He 
wUl  also  speak  In  New  York  and  Chicago.) 

East  European  Journalists  here  reacted 
warmly  to  Kleslnger's  speech,  and  Yugoslavia 
has  already  reacted  positively  to  the  new  Ger- 
man policy  in  a  semiofficial  way.  But  several 
East  European  Comunlst  Party  leaderships 
appear  to  be  divided  on  how  to  react.  One  is 
Czechoslovakia,  according  to  German  press 
reports. 

Social  Democratic  flotw  leader  Helmut 
Schmidt  urged  the  government  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  such  reports.  In  the  debate  fol- 
lowing Kleslnger's  report. 

COLLABORATION    HAILED 

Schmidt  also  haUed  Kleslnger's  expressed 
determination  to  intensify  various  forms  U 
collaboration,  including  military  cooperation, 
with  Prance.  He  criticized  the  "fully  one- 
sided procurement  practice  of  recent  yean, 
Which  not  only  gave  rise  to  very  Uluslonary 
conceptions  In  Washington  about  a  continu- 
ous German  financial  capabUlty  and  a  con- 
tinuous German  need  for  American  planes, 
ships,  weapons  and  machinery,  but  also  very 
much  neglected  France." 

Schmidt  hailed  this  week's  Anglo-French 
agreement  to  develop  Jointly  four  types  of 
military  aircraft,  and  said  that  Prance-Ger- 
man collaboration  In  the  non-nuclear  field 
waa  necessary.  "Our  Defense  Ministry  should 
recognize,"  Schmidt  said,  "the  necessity  to 
develop,  for  example,  an  interceptor-fighter  u 
successor  of  our  P-104O  (Starflghter)  and 
the  French  Mirage  m." 

The  Erhard  government  which  preceded 
the  "Grand  Coalition"  had  appeared  to  be 
committed  to  buying  American  Phantom  air- 
craft (P-4)  as  successor  to  the  Starflghter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  look  at  the  present  government  to 
Germany,  led.  as  the  Senator  had  said. 
by  Bir.  Eesinger.  of  the  old  Christian 


Democratic  Party,  and  the  Socialist  lead- 
er, Willy  Brandt,  we  realize  that  it  is  a 
remarkable  thing.  It  is  remarkable  in 
my  view  that  these  two  parties  have 
joined  in  the  coalition  and  now  have  a 
strong  enough  position  to  take  Germany 
in  the  right  direction  in  my  view. 

They  are  reconciling  their  own  differ- 
ences, and  are  moving  to  reconcile  their 
differences  with  Eastern  Europe  as  well 
as  with  Russia. 

I  think  they  should  be  encouraged  and 
congratulated  for  It. 

With  regard  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Saiator  from  Montana,  the  distinguished 
majority  lecuier,  I  do  not  think  the  res- 
olution is  an  infringement  at  all.  I  think 
it  is  an  exercise  of  our  duty,  the  duty 
given  us  under  the  Constitution  to  advise 
the  President,  the  Chief  Executive,  when- 
ever we  feel  it  is  appropriate. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RUSSELL],  and  we  have  tentatively 
agreed  upon  a  joint  subcommittee,  each 
of  us  to  appoint  a  subcommittee  of  our 
respective  committees  to  meet  on  this 
subject,  to  which  subcommittee  the  res- 
olution will  be  referred. 

I  hope  that  perhaps  the  majority  lead- 
er would  agree  to  act  as  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  if  he  feels  that  he  is 
able  to  do  so  in  view  of  his  interest  and 
sponsorsliip  of  the  resolution. 

In  any  case,  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
on  tills  in  the  very  near  future.  I  have 
already  cleared  the  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  he  agrees  with  me  on  proce- 
dure. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator  from  New 
York  can  characterize  the  German  Gov- 
ernment as  going  through  a  terrible  state 
of  flux  and  ambivalence.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  present  gov- 
ernment, after  its  journey  to  Paris,  and 
now  in  its  first  press  conference,  reported 
by  Anatole  Shub  in  today's  Post,  is  not 
ambivalent  in  any  respect. 

The  new  government  shows  a  very 
clear-cut  determination  to  aibandon  the 
Hallstein  doctrine,  and  to  seek  reconcili- 
ation with  Yugoslavia,  which  was  one  of 
the  original  countries  with  which  they 
broke  relations. 

They  are  much  wiser  in  this  respect 
than  our  Congress  has  been  in  the  past 
year  when  it  proceeded  to  put  inhibitions 
in  the  way  of  the  sale  of  grain  to 
Yugoslavia. 

In  any  case,  they  are  moving  very 
definitely,  and  with  a  positive,  well- 
thought  out  program  of  liquidating  the 
Second  World  War,  and  liquidating  the 
cold  war.  They  are  moving  deliberately 
and  positively  to  liquidate  it. 

I  hope  that  this  country  will  also  move 
In  tliat  direction  a  little  more  vigorously. 
I  must  say,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  state  of  the  Union  speech, 
and  in  other  remarks,  is  also  looking  in 
that  direction  with  regard  to  East  Eu- 
rope and  Russia. 

In  that  respect,  I  see  our  policy  as 
running  parallel,  having  exactly  the 
same  objective,  and  following  the  same 
policies  with  this  exception,  which  I  must 
say  was  not  the  President's  fault,  with 
respect  to  Yugoslavia.    The  differences 


in  our  policies  are  In  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  made  one 
other  comment  not  directly  bearing  upon 
this,  in  wliich  he  very  casually  said  that 
the  Russians  have  the  chief  responsibil- 
ity for  carrying  on  or  stopping  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  he 
arrives  at  that  statement.  The  Rus- 
sians, so  far  as  I  know,  are  giving  a  very 
minor  amount  of  help  to  North  Vietnam, 
whereas  we  are  giving  10  times  or  20 
times  as  much  to  South  Vietnam.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  Russians  bear  any 
greater  responsibility  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  war  than  we  do. 

This  is  a  very  imfortunate  war,  and 
there  is  difference  of  opinion  about  its 
origin  and  justification;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  Is  quite  proper,  in  my  view, 
to  say  that  it  is  up  to  the  Russians  to 
stop  it.  It  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  stop  it. 
I  would  hope  that  sometliing  could  he 
done,  and  I  hope  that  the  Russians  will 
cooperate.  But  I  do  not  see  that  it  is 
wise  to  put  upon  the  Russians  the  full 
burden  of  carrying  on  this  war  or  the 
expansion  or  the  continuation  of  it. 

In  essence.  I  do  congratulate  the  ma- 
jority leader;  and  I  shall  do  everything 
I  can  to  help  bring  about  consideration 
of  this  resolution  at  the  earliest  possible 

time.  

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 
Before  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  wish  to  say 
tliat  in  my  opinion  the  present  Kiesinger- 
Brandt  coalition — the  Chancellor  and 
the  Vice  Chancellor — has  within  it  the 
seeds  of  greatness,  in  a  democratic  sense, 
for  Germany. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Exactly.  I  pre- 
cisely agree  with  that.  I  think  that  these 
two  men  have  already  demonstrated  a 
coordination  of  their  political  views  and 
power  that  is  very  hopeful. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes.     And  I  am 
glad  that  point  is  emphasized  in  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon,  because  there  are  in- 
dividuals who  seem  to  think  that  a  res- 
olution of  this  kind  is  directed  against 
Germany  alone.     It  Just  happens  that 
there  Is  the  greatest  concentration  of 
troops  and  dependents.    And  I  wish  to 
repeat  the  figure  again:  Approximately 
1  million  American  military  personnel 
and  dependents;  21  years  after  the  war 
is  over.    How  long  are  we  poing  to  ''eep 
them  on  the  Rhine?     As  long  as  the 
Roman  legions  were  there? 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     First,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for  this 
resolution,  and  I  ask  him  whether  I  can 
be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 
I  certainly  desire  to  be.    I  was  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  resolution  last  year. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Second,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  in  his  excellent  speech  this 
afternoon,  has  given  precisely  the  right 
reason  for  doing  this.  He  has  pointed  out 
that  this  action  would  benefit  us  in  the 
balance  of  payments,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment it  would  eliminate  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  we  had  had 
two  divisions  in  Europe  instead  of  six  in 


the  last  2  years,  we  would  have  had  a 
balance  in  our  balance  of  payments.  We 
would  not  iiave  had  a  deficit,  by  any 
measure. 

But  this  is  not  the  reason,  as  I  under- 
stand, wliy  the  majority  leader  Is  offer- 
ing his  resolution.  It  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  I  support  the  resolution. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  majority  lead- 
er also  is  pointing  out,  as  I  understand, 
that  this  action  would  reduce  costs — 
military  costs  and  budget  costs — by  at 
least  a  billion  dollars.  This  is  another 
good  reason,  but  it  is  not  the  principal 
reason. 

The  majority  leader  has  given  as  his 
principal  reason,  as  I  understand,  tha* 
it  is  time  that  these  prosperous  countries 
in  Europe  provide  on  the  ground  the 
manpower  that  they  need  and  are 
equipped  to  provide,  and  it  is  time  that 
we  continue  our  commitment  to  defend 
Western  Europe  against  attack.  And  we 
will  be  doing  that  if  we  have  two  divi- 
sions there  instead  of  six  divisions.  But 
we  should  begin  to  withdraw  and  should 
withdraw  four  of  these  six  divisions,  in- 
dicating that  we  recognize  that  this  Is 
primarily  their  responsibility.  We  will 
assist,  but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Eu- 
rope to  defend  itself. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  some  of  my  constituents. 
Many  constituents  do  not  have  the  kind 
of  soptiisticated  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  majority  leader  or  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
However,  constituents  certainly  under- 
stand one  element:  They  know  that  these 
European  countries  have  been  thriving 
for  the  last  20  years.  These  countries 
have  been  doing  extremely  well;  they 
have  enjoyed  a  far  greater  increase  in 
their  standard  of  living,  in  proportion, 
tiian  we  have  enjoyed.  Of  course,  the 
Europesm  coimtries  started  from  a  lower 
base.  Their  gross  national  product,  in 
aggregate,  compares  favorably  with  ours. 
They  are  equipped  to  do  this.  It  is  time 
they  did  it.  And  until  we  withdraw  our 
troops  from  Europe,  they  will  not  do  it. 

Furthermore,  it  is  an  unhealthy  and 
imdesirable  situation  to  have  so  many  of 
our  troops  and  otu*  dependents  stationed 
abroad  in  those  countries.  It  is  wrong, 
and  we  know  it  is  wrong. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  saying 
that,  as  I  understand  the  resolution,  it 
in  no  sense  indicates  any  degree  of  isola- 
tionism on  our  part,  any  sense  of  De 
Gaulleism.  We  assume  our  responsibil- 
ity for  this  great  Atlantic  community. 
We  know  that  we  must  provide  leader- 
ship for  it.  We  know  that  we  shall  have 
to  bear  an  enormous  cost  In  It. 

But  we  fed  that  our  allies,  as  I  under- 
stand the  sense  of  the  resolution,  should 
begin  to  bear  their  fair  share;  and  this 
is  the  first  kind  of  initiative  that  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  Is  correct.  This  is  not  an 
isolationist  resolution.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, we  will  honor  our  agreement  with 
NATO.  We  will  fulfill  our  commitments. 
But  we  are  facing  up  to  a  principle — if 
a  politician  may  be  allowed  to  use  that^ 
word  rather  than  "a  proposition" — which 
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should  have  been  considered  years  ago. 
The  time  is  long  overdue,  and  we  should 
make  up  for  some  of  the  lost  time  now 
by  assuming  the  initiative  ourselves;  be- 
cause If  we  do  not  assimie  the  Initiative 
here,  every  administration  that  comes 
into  office  will  say  the  same  thing  their 
predecessor  said.  They  will  say  we  are 
going  to  keep  the  defenses  there.    How 

long'  ^  X      „         1.1. 

De  Gaulle  Is  correct  when  he  tells  the 
Europeans  that  we  are  going  to  withdraw 
from  Europe  some  day.  What  is  vn:ong 
with  telling  them  the  truth?  Does  any 
American  expect  these  divisions  to  re- 
main there  permanently?  I  am  begin- 
ning to  think  that  a  few  of  them  do.  but 
I  do  not  think  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  or  the  American  Sena- 
tors do.  .  ,    J  „      4. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  initiative 
In  focusing  attention  on  our  troop  pos- 
ture in  Europe;  and  I  may  say  that  to  a 
very  great  extent  I  share  his  views. 

Mr.  President,  In  light  of  changed  con- 
ditions In  Europe,  as  well  as  changed 
conditions  concerning  our  own  domestic 
and  foreign  policies,  the  United  States  at 
this  time  should  cause  a  substantial  re- 
duction of  U.S.  forces  permanently  sta- 
tioned in  Europe. 

I  am  happy  to  join  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  introducing  a  Senate 
resolution  endorsing  such  a  step  as  the 
sense  of  the  Senate. 

Military  technology  has  changed  dras- 
tically since  we  committed  an  additional 
four  divisions  to  Eiu-ope  16  years  ago  in 
a  time  of  tense  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Our  ability  to  help  our  allies  Is  not  as 
much  a  matter  of  numbers  of  troops 
today  as  it  is  the  array  of  missUes  and 
other  weapons  which  we  could  quickly 
employ  in  the  defense  of  Europe. 

The  Europe  which  needed  our  bolster- 
ing 16  years  ago  has  also  changed.  It  is 
today  stronger  economically  and  mili- 
tarily. The  tension  has  been  consider- 
ably lessened.  It  seems  to  me  this  Is  an 
opportune  time  to  reduce  our  sizable 
forces,  which,  no  matter  how  helpful 
their  Intent,  still  carry  the  aura  of  an 
army  of  occupation. 

Removing  some  of  the  crutch  which 
our  troops  represent  would  tend  to  stir 
a  livelier  interest  in  the  European  na- 
tions in  supplying  their  own  defenses,  in 
my  opinion. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating removing  all  of  our  forces.  I 
am  not  advocating  abandoning  our  com- 
mitments. 

But  in  our  own  Interests,  as  well  as  the 
long-range  interests  of  our  allies,  it 
seems  to  me  now  is  a  good  time  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  troops,  and  their 
families,  which  are  now  stationed  in 
Europe. 

Whether  we  have  300,000  troops  in  Eu- 
rope, or  100,000  troops,  we  are  just  as  in- 
volved In  the  defense  of  Europe  In  the 
event  an  attack  Is  made  on  our  NATO 
allies. 

The  advantages  to  us  in  reducing  our 
troops  are  obvious: 


First.  It  would  cut  down  appreciably 
in  our  overseas  expenditures,  and  thereby 
help  our  balance  of  payments  situation. 

Second.  It  would  give  more  flexibility 
to  our  ability  to  meet  other  worldwide 
commitments  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Third.  It  would  mean  a  reduction  in 
expense  which  is  sorely  needed  now  be- 
cause of  our  commitments  to  needed 
domestic  problems  in  a  time  of  strained 
budgetmaking. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  Senate  will  follow  the 
lead  of  the  majority  leader  and  approve 
the  resolution  which  he  has  introduced 
today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 

LiNGS  in  the  chair) .    Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution  when  it  was  submitted  last 
year.  Unfortunately,  I  was  not  here 
when  the  Senator  from  Montana  sub- 
mitted his  original  resolution  today. 
Am  I  now  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  the  Senator  is 
a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  do  wish  to  ask  one  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  in  order  to  make 
the  discussion  crystal  clear.  In  last 
year's  informal  colloquy  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  I  believe  the  statement  was 
made,  and  I  think  that  this  is  the  intent 
of  the  Senator  from  Mtontana,  that  the 
reduction  of  forces  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  our  commitment  to  meet  the 
NATO  obligations  we  now  have. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  that  we  are  pro- 
ceeding on  the  premise  that  we  can  re- 
duce our  manned  forces  stationed  physi- 
cally overseas  and  still  meet  our  commit- 
ments fully  insofar  as  the  defense  of 
Europe  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  submitting  the  resolu- 
tion. I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion the  last  time  it  was  submitted.  Am 
I  a  cosponsor  this  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  Is  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] deserve  high  commendation  for  the 
arrangement  they  have  entered  Into  for 
Joint  hearings  through  select  subcom- 
mittees. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  discussed 
this  subject  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  the  other  day  and  were  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  both  commit- 
tees have  some  jurisdiction  in  the 
premises,  and  that  there  should  be  joint 
hearings  in  the  interest  of  time  and  in 
the  interest  of  expense. 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  this 
additional  observation.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is  in  the 
Chamber.  Senator  Aiken,  the  late  Sen- 
ator Tobey  from  New  Hampshire,  and  I, 
back  in  1949,  were  appointed  by  Senator 
Vandenberg,  on  the  Republican  side,  to 
be  of  assistance  in  presenting  the  case 
that  was  presented  by  Senator  Vanden- 
berg in  support  of  the  NATO  Treaty  that 
was  before  the  Senate.  We  were  given 
different  assignments.  I  was  assigned 
article  5,  the  "all-for-one  and  one-for- 
all"  section  of  the  treaty.  The  case  was 
rightly  made  by  Senator  Vandenberg. 
We  were  seconders  of  the  motion,  so  to 
speak;  nevertheless,  it  brought  us  into 
the  background  discussion  in  connection 
with  the  treaty. 

I  would  point  out,  in  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
that  the  treaty  itself  calls  for  periodic 
review.  It  was  made  very  clear  that 
there  was  nothing  in  perpetuity  in  re- 
gard to  it. 

Under  our  Constitution,  treaties  are 
subject  to  review,  not  only  as  a  preroga- 
tive of  the  Senate,  but,  as  the  Senate's 
duty  to  discuss  whether  or  not  an  exist- 
ing treaty  should  be  reviewed,  or  ar- 
rEingements  made  under  the  treaty  mod- 
ified. There  are  many  instances  in 
which  that  has  been  the  past  history  of 
the  Senate.  There  is  no  infringement 
whatsoever  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
President,  in  his  capacity  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  by  carrjdng  out  under  the 
Mansfield  resolution  what  I  think  is  the 
clear  duty  of  the  Senate. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DominickI  and  other 
Senators  in  the  colloquy  this  afternoon, 
we  are  not  proposing  to  walk  out  on  our 
obligation  under  article  V  in  which  we 
have  pleges  that  if  there  is  an  attack  on 
one  country,  all  countries  will  go  to  the 
defense  of  the  one  attacked. 

Let  us  face  it.  There  have  been  great 
changes  in  military  techniques  since 
1949.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  terrific 
waste  of  manpower  to  have  six  American 
divisions  in  Europe,  because  if  war 
breaks  out  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  conven- 
tional war.  We  do  not  need  six  divisions 
over  there,  working  in  cooperation  with 
divisions  of  our  NATO  allies  to  hold  the 
line  for  the  period  of  time  it  will  take 
an  atomic  bomb  to  start  dropping.  Let 
us  stop  kidding  ourselves.  If  we  get  into 
a  war  with  Russia  it  will  not  be  a  con- 
ventional war  in  Europe.  Russia  would 
not  be  that  stupid.  The  sad  and  shock- 
ing thing  is  that  it  would  move  rapidly 
into  a  nuclear  war. 

Here  is  a  problem  that  has  always  con- 
cerned me.  I  have  checked  this  after- 
noon, and  I  am  right  on  the  facts.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  member  of 
NATO  that  has  ever  completed  its  man- 
power commitment  to  NATO  under  the 
treaty.  I  shall  repeat  it.  The  American 
people  should  understand  this. 

With  respect  to  all  the  talk  about  leav- 
ing six  divisions  of  troops  over  there  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  civilians, 
which  the  Senator  from  Montana  so 
rightly  emphasized,  there  are  around  1 
million  Americans  in  Europe — 1  million 
Americans,  in  fact,  supported  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States.  It  is  per- 
fectly Clear  that  this  is  an  expense  to 
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the  American  taxpayers,  while  all  of  om* 
allies  in  NATO  have  yet  to  fulfill  their 
manpower  commitments.  That  fact  is 
true  of  West  Germany.  I  shall  tell  Sen- 
ators what  West  Germany  said.  They 
are  pledged  to  12  divisions;  yet  the  fact 
is  that  those  12  divisions  are  skeleton 
divisions.  There  caimot  be  12  divisions 
in  fact  unless  the  manpower  is  supplied 
to  the  divisions. 

The  United  States  has  six  divisions 
there,  and  they  are  not  skeleton  divi- 
sions. That  is  our  commitment,  and  we 
have  maintained  our  commitment  from 
the  beginning.  However,  not  even  West 
Germany  feels  that  the  situation  Is  so 
threatening  that  it  needs  to  fulfill  its 
manpower  commitment,  and  no  other 
member  of  NATO  has.  We  know  the 
position  of  Great  Britain.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Wilson  has  for  quite  some  time  dis- 
cussed a  proposal  for  a  reduction  in  the 
British  forces.  The  British  forces  have 
never  met  the  British  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  time  for 
review.  The  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  gives  us  the  opportunity 
for  review,  and  gives  it  to  us  in  the  forum 
where  it  should  be  reviewed,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson] 
pointed  out.  This  should  be  done  by 
way  of  hearings,  so  that  our  points  of 
view  can  be  placed  on  the  record,  and 
we  can  reach  the  kind  of  sober,  and 
intelligent  judgment  that  I  think  the 
Senate  will  reach,  as  it  gives  further  ad- 
vice to  the  President  on  this  subject. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution.  It  is  important  that  we  start 
to  withdraw  some  of  oiu:  manpower  and 
also  that  we  start  to  serve  notice  on 
the  world  that  there  is  a  limit  to  which 
the  American  taxpayer  can  be  expected 
to  contribute  to  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
bringing  the  subject  before  the  Senate 
for  its  consideration 

It  has  seemed  to  me  for  some  time  that 
it  is  time  that  we  reduced  what  in  effect 
Is  an  army  of  occupation  in  Western  Eu- 
rope— for  that  is  what  it  appears  to  be. 
This  should  be  a  good  time  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  matter,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  promised  in- 
creasing costs,  increasing  the  strength  of 
our  Armed  Forces  in  southeast  Asia,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  increased  taxes  in  this  country — re- 
gardless of  what  some  folks  like  to  be- 
lieve— and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  reduction  in  benefits  and  as- 
sistance to  the  people  of  our  country  who 
are  in  increasing  need  of  assistance.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  that  the  Congress 
gave  great  consideration  to  the  costs  we 
are  Incurring  in  the  size  of  our  army 
which  we  maintain  In  Western  Europe 
in  those  countries  which  are  contributing 
very  little  to  our  support  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Thus,  I  hope  that  both  committees  to 
which  the  resolution  will  be  assigned  will 
give  very  close  attention  to  the  proposals 
which  have  been  made  by  the  majority 
leader. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  jdeld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  has  just  been  raised  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  to  how  long  we  will  need  to  main- 
tain forces  in  Western  Europe:  Are  we 
to  keep  them  there  permanently?  One 
might  also  ask:  How  long  do  we  have  to 
pay  for  a  large  defense  budget?  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  drain  on  our 
resources  in  maintaining  forces  all  over 
the  world,  but  I  think  one  would  have  to 
put  the  question:  How  long  is  the  cold 
war  going  to  last? 

Certainly,  the  obvious  answer  to  the 
question  which  has  been  posed  in  the  Sen- 
ate today  is  that  we  will  have  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary,  as  long  as  it  is  neces- 
sary, where  our  vital  national  interests 
are  at  stake.    That  is  the  point. 

Of  course,  we  may  all  differ  from  time 
to  time  as  to  how  we  wish  to  go  about  pro- 
tecting the  vital  national  Interests  of  our 
country.  I  would  like  to  see  some  reduc- 
tions in  manpower  in  Western  Europe.  I 
think,  undoubtedly,  that  we  can  make 
some  selective  cutbacks  in  manpower. 
But,  In  view  of  what  has  been  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today,  let  us  remind 
ourselves  of  the  threat  which  exists  in 
Western  Europe  and  then  we  can  better 
determine  the  intentions  of  the  ad- 
versary. 

In  the  center  of  Europe,  the  Soviets  and 
the  Warsaw  bloc  countries  have  over 
800,000  troops.  On  our  side,  we  have 
about  830,000  troops.  The  Soviets  have 
700  to  800  medium-range  and  intermedi- 
ate-range ballistic  missile  launchers 
zeroed  in  on  European  targets.  The 
evidence  indicates  that  Soviet  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  weapons 
systems  have  been  quantitatively  in- 
creased and  qualitatively  improved  in  the 
last  few  years. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  has  there 
been  a  great  decrease  in  Soviet  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  military  capability? 
The  contrary  is  the  case. 

Obviously,  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  In  Eastern  Europe. 
I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  problems 
we  face  in  debating  this  subject — to 
evaluate  the  changes  and  to  imderstand 
why  they  have  taken  place. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  there  have 
been  changes  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  those  changes 
have  stemmed  in  a  major  way  from  the 
posture  of  strength  which  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  United  States  and  its  NATO 
allies. 

This  posture  has  caused  the  Soviets  to 
talk  in  different  terms.  This  has  led  the 
Soviets  to  remove  some  of  the  chill,  cold 
air  in  Western  Europe  and  try  to  blow  a 
warm  air  into  Western  Eiu-ope.  In  addi- 
tion, of  course,  the  Soviets  are  obviously 
concerned  about  China  on  their  eastern 
front. 

When  we  look  at  the  facts,  they  are 
not  encouraging,  so  far  as  the  continu- 
ing threat  is  concerned. 

I  submit  that  one  has  to  look  at  a  na- 
tion's capabilities.  In  order  to  help  inter- 
pret its  intent.   The  Soviets  and  the  bloc 


coimtries  have  over  800,000  ground  troops 
right  in  the  center  of  Evuxjpe.  Surely, 
as  I  say,  changes  have  taken  place,  but 
the  changes  in  Soviet  policy  have  been 
made  possible  for  the  most  part  because 
the  Soviets  have  learned  that  after  their 
success  In  Czechoslovakia  they  could  not 
continue  to  move  west.  It  was  the  power 
and  the  strength  mobilized  by  the  West- 
ern World  which  has  persuaded  the  So- 
viets to  change  their  position  on  many 
issues  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  easiest  way  to  test  that  ijoint 
would  be  to  let  NATO  get  into  a  state 
of  complete  disarray. 

I  think  that  we  have  a  tendency  to 
fall  into  a  fallacious  trap;  namely,  that 
because  of  the  enormous  and  catastro- 
phic weapons  we  have  available  in  our 
arsenal,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
there  is  no  longer  need  for  ground  troops. 
I  still  remember  the  words  of  wisdom 
of  the  late,  great  George  C.  Marshall  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  He  warned 
that  just  because  the  United  States  had 
developed  the  atomic  bomb  did  not  mean 
that  we  would  not  need  groimd  troops. 
I  regret  that  that  advice  and  that 
counsel  was  not  followed  immediately 
after  World  War  II. 

But,  how  right  he  was,  saying  that  we 
would  need  groimd  troops  to  deal  with 
situations  short  of  nuclear  war,  the 
limited  probes,  the  deliberately  contrived 
Soviet  cris£3,  the  unexpected  crises  aris- 
ing by  accident  or  by  revolts  In  satellite 
countries  spilling  over  the  line,  and  so 
forth. 

Certainly,  we  should  not  be  placed  in 
the  position  in  Western  Europe  where  we 
would  have  to  respond  to  limited  contin- 
gencies only  by  a  nuclear  response. 
Thank  goodness  we  had  groimd  troops  to 
deal  with  the  several  confrontations  and 
crises  in  Berlin.  Without  those  ground 
troops  the  West  would  confront  the 
choice  of  backing  down  or  moving  to 
nuclear  war.  We  need  some  other  op- 
tions. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Soviets  wish  they 
had  had  as  strong  a  navy  as  ours  at  the 
time  of  the  Cuban  crisis.  They  had  no 
option  except  thermonuclear  war,  and 
they  took  one  look  at  that  and  decided 
to  back  down  and  move  the  other  way. 
It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  it  would  be 
most  unfortunate  and  most  unwise  for 
us  to  proceed  to  do  something  which  at 
this  time  could  have  a  shattering  effect 
on  the  strength  and  morale  of  the  NATO 
alliance.  I  would  hope  that  out  of  the 
hearings  that  will  be  held  by  the  two 
committees,  after  having  had  the  op- 
portunity to  receive  the  advice  and  coun- 
sel, and  the  best  judgment  of  those  who 
are  intimately  involved  in  this  field,  we 
can  come  up  with  a  position  which  will 
be  in  accord  with  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  Western  Europe — that  is,  to  pre- 
vent a  forward  thrust  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  when  they  have  been 
blocked  continuously  and  effectively  since 
1948,  and  to  provide  the  foundation  of 
strength  from  which  we  can  move  for- 
ward in  time  toward  mutual  East- West 
reductions  in  arms  and  a  genuine,  stable 
Ehux)pean  settlement. 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
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Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore i  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
Sssee.  let  me  say  that  I  would  disagree 
w^much  of  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  has  Just  said. 

Perhaps  10  or  15  years  ago  that  was 
true,  but  we  find  a  changed  climate  to 
Western  Europe  today.  I  even  detect 
signs  of  a  warming  climate  wltoln  the 
Soviet  Union  itself   vls-a-vis  Western 

Europe.  „^.      ,   _.,, 

The  Kieslnger-Brandt  coalition  is  wUl- 
Ing  to  discuss,  I  believe,  the  Oder-Nl^ 
Question  with  Poland,  and  the  question 
of  the  Sudetenland  with  Czechoslovakia. 
Trade  is  developing  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  As  I  have  todlcated— and 
as  everyone  knows— last  year,  Geraaany 
entered  toto  a  $150  million  contract  with 
Communist  China  to  build  a  rolUng  miU. 
Every  Western  European  nation  Itself 
says  that  there  Is  a  detente  occurring  be- 
tween their  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union.    I  think  they  are  right. 

To  iUustrate.  the  second  largest  cus- 
tomer of  Romania  behtod  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many Trade  contacts  are  tocreastog. 
I  thlri  this  Idea  of  divisions,  manpower. 
Infantry,  is  not  so  important  today  as 
it  once  was. 

The  Germans  have  met  their  com- 
mitment to  furnish  12  divisions  to  NATO 
as  they  said  they  would.  But  the  truth 
is  that  that  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  8  divisions,  because  they  are  at 
half  strength,  and  they  are  skeletonized. 
They  also  do  not  have  the  firepower  and 
wherewithal  that  goes  with  it. 

NATO  is  supposed  to  provide  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  30  divisions.  They 
are  not  providing  30  divisions,  but  the 
United  States  is  provldtog  six  of  the  28 
to  27  divisions  they  have.  Conditions 
have  changed.  General  Marshall  was 
right  when  General  Marshall  said  what 
he  did,  but  that  was  20  years  ago,  more 
or  less.  If  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
create  this  old  bugaboo  year  after  year 
after  year,  what  hope  is  there  for  peace 
or  for  an  accommodation  to  this  world? 
What  hope  Is  there  for  future  genera- 
tions?    .     - 

Times  have  changed.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  remata  prisoners  of  the  past,  say- 
ing, to  effect,  that  our  six  divisions  must 
stay  to  Western  Europe  as  long  as  the 
cold  war  is  to  effect. 

Do  the  Western  Europeans  think  that 
the  cold  war  is  still  to  effect,  or  do  they 
think  that  a  detente  is  coming  that  a 
thaw  Is  on  the  way?  They  do,  and  they 
are  there  on  the  ground,  and  they  have 
to  face  up  to  the  facts;  and  here  we  are 
3,000  miles  away. 

Twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  divisions 
were  to  be  furnished  year  to  and  year 
out,  and  we  are  the  only  country  which 
has  furnished  its  full  complement  of  six 
divisions,  perhaps  more,  because  I  do 
not  know  how  the  6th  Fleet  enters  toto 
the  picture.  I  am  not  sure  how  our 
forces  to  Spato  enter  into  it.  I  am  not 
counting  the  air  bases  at  Tripoli  and 
Libya.  I  do  not  know  what  other  forces 
could  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean structure.  But  I  do  know  that 
when  some  countries  cannot  meet  their 
10-day  logistical  requirements  or  30-day 
requirements,  this  country  still  meets  its 
90-day  requirements. 


It  is  time  to  take  this  monkey  off  our 
backs  and  ask  Europe  to  carry  its  share 
If  it  must  be  carried. 

Mr.  President,  how  would  we  like  to 
have  six  divisions  of  foreigners  and  their 
dependents  to  this  country?  How  would 
we  like  to  be  faced  with  the  prospect,  as 
has  been  stated  this  afternoon,  that  they 
would  be  here  todefinitely— to  other 
words,  permanently? 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  this  ques- 
tion as  seriously  as  it  should  be  taken. 
I  hope  the  American  people  will  wake  up 
to  the  question  of  prtociple  mvolved  to 
this  matter,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
people  of  Europe  would  likewise  do  so. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  ^    ^  ^^     , 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  generosity  to  yielding 

to  me. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon has  Illustrated  that  this  question 
deserves  and  requires  the  careful  con- 
sideration which  the  procedure  hereto- 
fore outltoed  will  assure. 

I  think  it  is  unquestionably  true,  as  the 
majority  leader  cites,  that  the  situation 
has  changed  to  Western  Europe.  That 
is  not  the  only  area  to  the  world  to  which 
the  situation  has  changed. 

I  have  welcomed  and  I  would  welcome 
further  movements  toward  a  ran- 
prochement  between  Russia  and  West- 
em  Europe  and  the  Western  Powers.  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  easing  of  tension 
which  we  have  witnessed,  and  which  we 
have  welcomed,  has  been  brought  about 
entirely  by  the  situation  to  Europe. 

I  have  an  idea  that  Russia  is  very 
reluctant  to  face  the  possibUity  of  hos- 
tilities by  hostUe  powers,  both  East  and 
West.  I  have  an  idea  that  a  part  of  the 
willtogness  of  the  Soviets  to  ease  the  ten- 
sion to  central  Europe  can  be  found  to 
the  truculence  and  power  and  growtog 
threat  of  Red  Chtoa. 

However  that  may  be,  I  would  have 
some  reservations  about  precipitate  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  Government  or 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  on  this 
question.  ,  ,. 

It  is  not  that  the  United  States  would 
wish,  through  the  presence  of  her  forces 
to  Western  Europe,  to  exercise  a  domi- 
nating influence.  I  know  of  no  demand 
on  the  part  of  Germany  that  these  forces 
be  withdrawn.  Indeed,  I  seem  to  sense 
some  uneastoess  to  Western  Europe  that 
the  United  States  would  not  fulfill  the 
commitment  she  has  undertaken  there. 
However  these  matters  may  be,  I  think 
that  it  is  a  public  service  for  the  distto- 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  to  offer  a  resolution, 
and  I  welcome  its  careful  consideration 
by  the  particular  committees  havtog 
Jurisdiction. 

My  prtodpal  reservation  would  be 
about  the  shocktog  effect  and  tofluence 
that  precipitate  action  might  have.  I 
think  this  proposal  must  be  measured  to 
broader  terms  than  the  economic  effect 
to  the  United  States  of  stationtog  a  given 
number  of  divisions  to  Western  Europe. 
It  must  be  viewed  in  its  worldwide  con- 
text, not  only  to  juxtaposition  with  the 
power  structures  oif  other  nations,  but 
also  as  to  what  it  would  do  to  the  whole 
strategy  of  deterrence.  How  would  it 
relate  to  the  Russians  imdertaktog  now 


to  establish  aroimd  Moscow  and  in  26 
other  areas  to  the  Soviet  Union  anti- 
ballisUc  defense?  How  would  this  pro- 
posal relate  to  our  earnest  desire  and  our 
consistent  and  determtoed  effort  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  on  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons?  How  would  it  re- 
late to  the  President's  earnest  effort 
now  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  with  respect  to  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile-missile  defense?  These 
questions  must  be  examtoed  to  these 
broad  contexts  and  to  others. 

I  do  not  rise  to  be  critical  of  the  pro- 
posal; I  welcome  Its  consideration.  But 
I  am  not  to  a  position  at  this  moment 
to  lend  to  it  an  endorsement.  I  believe 
it  is  fraught  with  dangers  which  must 
be  carefully  considered. 

I  thank  the  disttoguished  majority 
leader  for  his  wilUngness  to  hear  these 
views  which  I  have  expressed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee   [Mr. 
Gore],  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  and  other 
Senators  who  have  participated  m  the 
discussion,  because  it  todicates  great  in- 
terest in  the  problem.   I  am  hopeful  that 
as  a  result  of  the  committee  hearings  to 
be  held  by  the  two  committees  charged 
by  the  Senate  with  the  responsibility, 
there  will  come  a  solution  which  will  face 
up  to  the  problem,  that  the  cobwebs  will 
be  cleared  away,  that  conditions  as  they 
exist  now  will  be  looked  at,  and  that 
those  who  are  prisoners  of  the  past  will 
be  freed  of  their  fetters  which  are  based 
on  ideas  that  were  good  15  or  20  years 
ago,  but  which  may  be  changeable  be- 
cause of  conditions  today. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  Senators  who  have  al- 
ready spoken  today  by  adding  my  enthu- 
siastic support  to  the  resolution  submit- 
ted by  the  disttoguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  majority  leader. 
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A   NEW    PEOBLEM    REQOTHES   NEW    BTHATECT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  nature  of  a  problem  changes, 
the  means  used  to  deal  with  it  may  have 
to  be  changed  accordingly. 

In  1951  the  United  States  took  steps 
to  build  up  its  troop  strength  to  Europe 
to  about  350,000  men.  At  that  time 
Europe  was  still  deep  to  the  throes  of 
the  agony  of  recovery  from  World  War 
n.  We  were  engaged  to  armed  conflict 
to  Korea.  The  ruler  of  Russia  was 
Joseph  Stalto  and  there  was  immediate 
danger  of  Russian  ground  attack. 

Today  we  have  the  same  size  military 
force  to  Europe  that  we  had  in  1951. 
But  since  that  time,  as  a  result  of  Mar- 
shall Plan  aid  coupled  with  the  hard 
work  and  intelligence  of  the  people  of 
Europe,  the  Continent,  and  England  have 
made  a  tremendous  economic  recovery. 
Eiirope  is  the  most  prosperous  area  on 
earth  after  the  United  States  and  has 
the  means  to  do  much  more  for  her  own 
self-defense  than  she  was  capable  of  15 
years  ago. 

In  addition,  changes  to  military  tecli- 
nology  have  affected  our  military  man- 
power needs.  With  a  given  number  of 
men.  we  can  today  deUver  a  much  stUfer 
blow.  And  with  the  tremendous  mobility 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  we  can  quicHy 
move  large  numbers  of  troops  consid- 


erable distances  toto  actual  or  potential 
battle  zones. 

Finally,  the  nature  of  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  the  same 
today  as  it  was  imder  Stalin.  Fbr  these 
and  other  reasons,  the  size  and  nature 
of  our  European  troop  commitment 
should  be  reevaluated. 

Senator  Mansfield  is  performing  a 
service  to  the  Nation  to  focusing  atten- 
tion on  this  problem,  and  I  am  proud 
to  joto  him  as  a  cosponsor. 


SENATE  RULES— AMENDMENT  OF 
RULE  XXn,  RELATING  TO  CLOTURE 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  renew  my  motion  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  6,  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
and  me,  to  provide  for  the  closing  of 
debate  under  rule  XXn  by  three-fifths  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
UNGS  to  the  chair).  The  resolution  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  6)  amending  the  Standing  RiUes 
of  the  Senate.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  6. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  so 
that  I  may  present  a  motion  for  cloture? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  motion  for  cloture,  and  ask  that 

it  be  read.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  poh  Clotdek 
We  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance  with  ttie  provlslona  of  rule  julII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  ol  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  6,  a  resolution  amending  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mike  Mansfieu),  Everett  M.  Dieksen, 
Thomas  Kttchel,  Lee  Metcalf,  Walter 
MoNOALE,  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Joseph  M. 
Montota,  Robeht  p.  Kennedy,  Ste- 
phen Young,  Charles  H.  Percy,  Wayne 
Morse,  Philip  A.  Hakt,  Abraham  Ribi- 
coiT,  Jacob  Javtts,  Hugh  Scott,  Gor- 
don Allott,  Edmund  Mtjskie,  Joseph 
D.  Tydings,  Mark  Hatfield,  Clinton 
Anderson,  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  George 

McGOVERN,    WiLLUM    PROXMIRE,    JOHN 

O.  Pastore,  Claiborne  Pell,  Harrison 
a!  Williams,  Prank  Moss,  Daniel 
Brewster,  Clifford  Case,  Hiram  L. 
Pong,  Robert  GRirnN. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  first  that  this  involvement  in  an 
effort  to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate  is 
my  fhrst.  I  have  always  had  a  tendency 
to  feel  that  those  who  devoted  much  of 
their  time  to  efforts  to  change  the  rules 
were  probably  givtog  their  efforts  to  a 
secondary  matter.  But  after  the  very 
brief  experience  I  have  had  with  this 
matter,  I  am  developtog  a  growtog  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  the  rules 
of  this  body.  I  am  now  resolved  to  de- 
vote more  effort  to  mastering  the  rules, 
and  learning  something  about  them  and 


how  they  operate,  and  what  the  rights  of 
Senators  under  the  rules  are  because  my 
appreciation  for  the  crucial  importance 
of  the  rules  to  the  deliberations  of  this 
body  has  been  greatly  sharpened  to  the 
Isist  few  days. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  said  some  years 
ago  that  the  filibuster,  to  the  Senate,  is 
king.  I  think  the  filibuster  still  reigns  as 
king  of  the  Senate.  I  feel  that  it  Is  re- 
garded with  considerably  greater  rever- 
ence than  the  concept  of  majority  rule, 
or  even  the  desire  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  to  utilize  a  procedure  that 
would  have  permitted  us  to  vote  on  a 
provision  allowtog  debate  to  be  closed 
by  three-fifths  of  those  Senators  present 
and  voting. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  Senate  is  in 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  trap,  or  a  btod. 
A  majority  of  the  Senators  seem  to  favor, 
to  principle,  a  procedure  to  permit  60 
of  the  100  Senators — assummg  they 
were  all  present — to  bring  an  end  to  an 
extended  filibuster.  Yet  we  seem  to  be 
paralyzed  by  the  existing  rule  which  re- 
quires two-thirds  of  the  Senators  to 
terminate  debate  from  even  voting  on  the 
three-fifths  proposal. 

The  pending  motion,  which  calls  upon 
the  Senate  to  move  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  by  the  disttoguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
and  myself,  to  permit  the  clostog  of  de- 
bate on  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  Sen- 
ate, is  a  conservative,  a  moderate,  a 
middle-of-the-way  procedure;  and  I 
think  it  is  regrettable  that  a  minority 
of  the  Senate  can  block  even  the  con- 
sideration of  that  proposal. 

With  his  usual  insight,  the  distto- 
guished cartoonist  of  the  Washington 
Post,  Herblock,  has  captured  the  spirit 
of  what  transpired  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  yesterday.  His  cartoon  in  this 
morning's  Post  depicts  a  bull  labeled 
"filibuster"  frightentog  the  Senate  into 
a  position  where  we  are  once  agato  un- 
able to  work  the  will  of  the  majority. 

I  thtok  the  cartoonist's  choice  of  a 
bull— and  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  a 
smile  or  an  todication  of  good  humor 
into  the  Record,  Mr.  President,  but  I 
wish  to  say  that  that  is  the  way  I  am 
making  this  statement— a  bull  was  a 
fitting  symbol  for  the  thought  he  was 
trying  to  depict. 

I  was  particularly  disappointed  that  it 
was  asserted  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  yesterday  that  if  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  was  then  presid- 
mg,  were  able  to  carry  through  the  pro- 
cedure which  we  had  outltoed  that  would 
have  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  end  of  the  Senate  as  an 
effective  instrument  of  government. 

I    regard    that    as    a    preposterous 
assertion. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
want  to  briefly  indicate  my  strong  sup- 
port of  the  statement  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  just  made. 

The  assertion,  made  yesterday,  that 
the  adoption  of  the  procedure  we  had 
proposed  would  have  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Senate,  was  a  preposterous 


statement.  How  it  received  any  cre- 
dence at  all  to  the  Senate  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  understand. 

The  procedure  which  was  instituted 
yesterday  is  practically  identical  with 
that  which  is  presentiy  available  to  every 
other  legislative  body  to  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

It  is  merely  that  of  majoriy  rule, 
which  is  part  of  our  American  tradi- 
tion. 

Willie  it  is  probably  redundant  at  this 
point  to  reiterate  what  was  so  ably  said 
yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  the  Senator  from  California, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  could 
not  refrato,  when  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  said  that  arguments  made 
yesterday  were  perfectly  preposterous, 
from  rising  to  my  feet  and  agreeing  with 
him. 

Mr.  PTTLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
which  argument  was  that? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  argument  that  51 
Senators  and  the  Vice  President  might 
be  able  at  the  begtoning  of  the  session, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to  terminate  debate 
and  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
as  an  institution  was  therefjjje  to  danger 
of  destruction.  I  said  then  and  say  now 
that  It  Is  utterly  preposterous. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  that  it  Was.  Sixty-one  Sen- 
ators voted  that  it  was  not  preposterous. 
They  voted  that  it  is  a  very  serious 
matter. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  speak  specifically  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator.  The  potot  I  was 
maktog  was  that  there  was  a  statement 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  If 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  were  able  to 
terminate  debate,  if  that  procedure  were 
adopted,  it  would  destroy  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  would  end  its  effectiveness  as  an 
instrument  of  government.  Thai,  is  the 
statement  that  I  said  was  preposterous. 
Mr.  CLARK.  And  that  is  the  state- 
ment that  I  agreie  with. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senate  would  collapse  if  that 
procedure  were  adopted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  not  do  so 
physically,  but  there  would  be  very  litUe 
use  to  conttouing  it  with  the  expanse  and 
everything  else  that  would  be  tovolved. 
It  would  have  no  function.  The  whole 
legislative  fimctlon  would  be  served  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  If  the 
Senate  were  to  have  no  capacity  to  de- 
liberate on  an  issue,  why  should  we  have 
two  Chambers? 

The  only  reason  that  we  have  two 
Chambers  is  because  the  Senate  serves 
the  purpose  of  considering  Important 
bills  at  length,  If  necessary. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  already  have  a  rule  that  any 
time  a  majority  of  the  Senate  wishes  to 
do  so,  it  can  table  any  matter  that  is 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  a  negative 
capacity. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  is  a  power  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  has  to  close  de- 
bate and  to  kill  a  pending  matter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  no  way  to 
which  a  law  can  be  passed,  by  tabling  It. 
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That  Is  a  negative  power.    We  cannot 
impose  anything  on  anybody  in  that  way. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  It  does  end  the  de- 
liberation of  the  Senate  on  that  matter. 

There  is  nothing  unprecedented  about 
majority  rule.  I  am  very  frankly  puzzled 
at  the  predictions  of  what  would  happen 
in  a  democratic  country,  where  we  beUeve 
in  democracy,  if  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  majority  for  once  had  an  opportumty 
to  be  heard  and  to  worlt  its  will. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
honestly  believe  that  this  is  not  quite  as 
neat  and  rational  as  that.  U  we  look  at 
the  experience  of  countries  that  have 
tried  democracy,  many  of  them  have  had 
this  very  same  majority  rule  of  which 
the  senator  speaks.  One  country  after 
the  other  has  fallen  by  the  wayside. 
They  could  not  make  the  system  work. 

I  Insist  that  one  of  the  reasons  that 
this  Government  has  operated  as  well  as 
It  has.  in  an  unprecedented  way— for  a 
country  as  large  and  as  diverse  as  this— 
is  that  it  has  been  ruled  by  our  particu- 
lar form  of  democratic  system.  One  of 
the  important  elements  of  this  success  is 
this  body.  No  other  body  in  the  world  is 
quite  comparable  to  it.  In  all  of  the 
other  two-body  parliaments,  such  as 
Canada  and  England,  the  upper  body  is 
usually  an  adornment.  It  is  usually  an 
honorary  body  and  has  no  POwer. 

This  is  a  unique  body.  I  think  it  has 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  our 

democracy.  _„     „       x      ,    »„ 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  his  judgment.  I  cannot  accept 
the  statement  that  the  success  of  our 
country  is  centered  on  rule  XXII;  nor 
can  I  beUeve  that  the  tribulations  and 
problems  of  some  of  the  other  countries 
in  the  world  can  be  explained  by  the  ab- 
sence of  rule  XXn  in  their  procedure. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  rule 
XXIT  is  one  of  the  rather  significant 
characteristics  of  this  body,  as  distin- 
guished from  other  similar  bodies. 

For  some  mysterious  reason,  this  sys- 
tem has  worked  in  spite  of  the  many  dis- 
advantages in  this  country,  such  as 
having  a  great  disparity  in  conditions 
and  very  diverse  population. 

Many  other  countries  having  a  homo- 
geneous population  and  far  less  differ- 
ences that  we  have,  such  as  our  racial 
problems  and  so  on,  have  had  difBculty 
In  making  democracy  work. 

I  think  in  view  of  the  difficulties,  the 
size,  the  diversity  of  culture,  the  popula- 
tion, and  so  on.  it  is  a  remarkable  feat 
that  these  50  States  operate  as  well  as 
they  do.  and  we  have  our  problems. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  does  not 
think  the  Senate  has  played  an  impor- 
tant part.  ^    ^ 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  Senate  has 
played  a  very  important  part. 

The  one  chief  difference  between  this 
body  and  similar  bodies  in  other  gov- 
ernments is  the  fact  that  we  can  assure 
adequate  deliberation  and  consideration, 
and  that  assurance  is  provided  by  rule 
xxn. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  let  the  distingiiished  Sen- 
ator put  me  in  the  position  of  implying 
that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  did 
imply  that  this  is  of  no  significance. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  did  not  imply  that 
the  Senate  has  not  played  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  the  country. 

I  simply  denied  the  Senator's  implica- 
tion that  it  rested  on  rule  XXn. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything 
sacred  about  a  two-thinds  rule.  I  think 
a  three-fifths  rule  is  a  better  way. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
arguing  about  details.  Some  may  think 
that  three-fourths  would  be  better,  or  59 
percent,  or  58 y2  percent.  I  support  the 
present  rule. 

I  am  talking  about  the  undesirability 
of  majority  rule  in  which  at  any  time  a 
bare  majority  can  control  a  situation 
without  any  delay.  And  I  certainly  be- 
lieve that  rule  XXn  is  the  distinguishing 
quality  of  this  body. 

I  am  just  as  impatient  as  is  the  Sen- 
ator about  some  of  the  delay. 

We  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  tak- 
ing a  position  on  this  bill.  Some  of  the 
people  on  the  Senator's  side  of  the  argu- 
ment have  been  the  greatest  talkers  in 

this  body. 

It  always  amazes  me  how  they  can  ad- 
vocate that  position  and  yet  they  occupy 
a  lot  more  time  on  the  floor  than  I  do, 
and  they  would  complain  more  about 
the  shutting  off  of  debate. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  reverse  is  also 
true,  that  some  of  those  who  seem  most 
steadfast  in  support  of  unlimited  debate 
become  the  most  impatient  when  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  discussing  a 
matter  before  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  an  end  to  the 
deliberative  character  of  the  Senate.  I 
wish  that  on  some  of  these  matters  we 
wovUd  deliberate  more  carefully  and 
longer  than  we  do. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rttssell]  is  present. 
We  all  respect  him  very  much. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  presents 
legislation  year  after  year  which  involves 
half  the  Federal  budget,  and  sometimes 
more  than  that.  It  may  run  to  $73  bil- 
lion or  $74  billion  this  year.  Those 
measures  go  through  with  a  whoop  and 
a  holler. 

I  am  not  blaming  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  that.  I  am  merely  saying 
that  the  entire  Senate  does  not  take  as 
long  a  look  at  these  matters  as  it  should. 

I  am  as  much  at  fault  as  are  the 

others. 

I  wish  that,  when  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  presented  the  Bay  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  we  had  deliberated  it  longer. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  You  should  have 
filibustered  it.    Why  did  you  not? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  wish  we  had.  I 
take  part  of  the  blame. 

I  tried  to  ask  some  questions  and  I 
got  the  impression  thut  we  were  disrupt- 
ing what  should  have  been  a  quick 
procedure. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  my 
fault.    I  thought  the  Senator  was. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  take  some  of  the 
blame.  I  think  we  should  be  much  more 
deliberative  sometlmee  than  we  are. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  instance  in  which  I  regret  being 
too  deliberative.  There  are  several  in- 
stances when  I  deeply  regret  being  too 
precipitant,  and  that  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.   Rule  XXH  was  not 


responsible  for  the  haste  with  which  we 
dealt  with  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  But  the  op- 
portunity was  there,  if  the  Senator  had 
taken  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  All  I  say  is  that 
whether  we  have  a  three-fifths  rule  or  a 
two-thirds  rule,  it  does  not  really  speak 
to  the  point  of  whether  this  is  a  delib- 
erative body. 

We  can  deliberate  when  in  our  own 
judgment  we  should  do  so. 

I  wish  we  exercised  that  judgment 
more  frequently  than  we  do. 

Again,  I  stress  that  I  am  not  in  any 
way  implying  any  criticism  of  either  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  or  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  whom  I  respect  as  much 
as  any  other  Member  of  this  body,  and  I 
respect  the  way  they  handle  the  legisla- 
tion that  they  bring  here. 

Mr.    RUSSELL.    Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  I  would  be  very 
happy,  indeed,  to  have  him  speak  at 
length  on  both   the  authorization  and 
the  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.    I  realize  that  they  consume 
a  tremendous  part  of  the  income  of  this 
Nation.    This  year  it  is  going  to  be  larger 
than  it  has  been  since  World  War  U.    I 
think  that  the  proportion  of  the  income, 
by  the  time  we  get  through  with  our  sup- 
plemental authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions, will  show  that  Defense  activities, 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the  maintenance 
of  strong  military  forces  all  over  the 
world,  have  consumed  a  higher  percent- 
age of  the  national  income  than  has 
been  the  case  since  World  War  11;  and 
it  will  probably  run  higher  than  the 
first  2  years  of  World  War  H. 

We  have  had  extensive  hearings.  We 
have  printed  some  800  or  a  thousand 
pages  of  testimony.  It  is  available  to 
all  Senators. 

In  times  past,  I  have  endeavored  to  re- 
duce the  bill.  I  had  a  rule,  my  own 
rule— it  was  not  a  majority  rule;  it  was 
a  minority  rule — that  I  undertook  to  re- 
duce the  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tion by  a  billion  dollars  each  year,  and 
I  did  it  for  7  or  8  years.  But  it  becomes 
more  difficult  when  the  world  situation 
is  as  it  is  today.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
will  be  able  to  do  it. 

I  would  appreciate  the  help  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  would  agree  with  him 
on  parts  of  it  that  he  might  wish  to  re- 
duce; but  I  hope  that  he  will  scrutinize 
the  hearings  and  that,  with  the  experi- 
ence he  has  had  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  he  will  advise  his  col- 
leagues fully  as  to  his  position. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator that,  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
majority  does  not  need  any  rules.  They 
have  the  naked  power.  They  have  the 
strength.  The  majority  do  not  need  any 
rules,  except  for  meeting  and  adjourn- 
ing. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  the  vote. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  perhaps  to  expel 
any  member  of  the  minority  who  be- 
comes a  nuisance  and  interrupts  so  often 
that  he  might  interfere  with  the  passage 
immediately  of  a  bill.    But,  in  the  last 
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analysis,  the  rules  are  devised  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  minority  and  to 
make  sure  that  both  sides  of  a  question 
are  presented. 

The  expectation  was  that  both  sides  of 
the  situation  would  develop  fully  in  de- 
bate, that  it  would  permeate  out  to  the 
electorate  of  the  Nation,  and  that  they 
would  then  make  their  voices  heard. 
We  have  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment but,  after  all,  we  are  a  self-govern- 
ing people,  because  we  elect  those  who 
speak  for  us  when  they  come  to 
Washington. 

Now.  the  majority  can  determine  an 
issue.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  is 
arguing  that  the  majority  should  not 
have  the  right  to  determine  an  issue. 
But  it  is  important  that  a  minority,  even 
if  it  is  a  minority  of  one.  have  a  right  to 
tell  the  majority  to  stop  and  look  and 
listen  and  to  consider  what  they  are 
about  to  do;  and,  if  by  blind  partisan- 
ship or  by  corruption,  or  by  intimidation, 
such  as  occurred  in  some  legislative 
bodies — thank  God.  not  in  the  United 
States,  on  any  wholesale  scale — a  major- 
ity wishes  to  move  expeditiously  and  to 
prevent  the  full  disclosure  of  the  import 
and  the  impact  of  their  action,  that  they 
shall  not  have  that  advantage;  and  it 
was  never,  In  my  opinion.  Intended  in 
this  country  that  a  majority  should  have 
that  power. 

We  talk  about  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jority. In  the  lEist  analysis,  they  have 
the  power.  The  majority  passes  a  bill. 
The  majority  can  change  the  rules.  But 
the  minority,  even  if  it  is  a  minority  of 
one,  must  have  the  right,  if  our  system 
is  to  survive,  to  stand  and  say.  "Look, 
you  are  about  to  do  violence  to  our 
system  by  the  action  you  propose  to 
take."  And  if  that  makes  no  impression 
on  those  who  are  inflamed  by  passion 
or  prejudice,  or  are  so  overcome  by  cor- 
ruption, he  should  have  the  right  to  re- 
iterate his  case  again  and  again,  until 
it  goes  out  to  the  country ;  and  the  coun- 
try will  understand  the  issues  that  are 
Involved,  before  it  is  too  late  and  they 
are  swallowed  up  by  some  drastic  or 
socialistic  legislation. 

No,  I  am  not  disputing  majority  rule. 
I  believe  in  majority  rule.  But  I  also 
believe  that  the  minority  have  rights 
which  are  equally  sacrosanct.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  rights  of  the  minority 
ought  to  be  a  little  more  sacred,  because 
the  minority  need  those  rights,  much 
more  than  the  majority.  The  majority 
do  not  need  them  as  fully  as  the  mi- 
nority. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Before  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  let  me 
first  comment  briefly,  to  again  reassure 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  as  I  attempted 
to  do  earlier,  that  I  am  implying  no 
criticism  of  the  way  he  has  handled 
legislation  that  has  come  to  the  floor 
from  his  committee. 

Although  I  am  a  very  junior  Member 
of  the  Senate,  on  any  occasion  when  I 
have  raised  questions  about  the  defense 
budget  or  any  other  matter,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  been  very  cour- 
teous and  has  put  no  pressures  whatso- 
ever upon  me — or,  so  far  as  I  know,  on 
any  other  Member  of  the  Senate — not 


to  take  whatever  time  was  necessary  to 
discuss  those  problems. 

Nor  do  I  in  any  way  vrtsh  to  cast  any 
reflection  on  the  rights  of  the  minority 
in  this  body.  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  and  I  have  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  on  which  we  are 
asking  consideration,  is  one  that  fully 
protects  the  minority  of  the  Senate.  It 
changes  rule  XXII  in  no  way  except  to 
provide  that  60  Senators,  instead  of  67, 
can,  after  considerable  debate,  bring  the 
matter  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  a  question  of  how 
small  a  minority  the  Senator  wishes  to 
protect.  I  think  one-third  of  the  mi- 
nority ought  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  magic  formula  or  any  sacred  flgure. 
The  two-thirds  figure  was  worked  out 
by  the  Senate  in  the  same  way  we  are 
attempting  to  work  out  this  procedure 
here. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

As  I  look  around  the  Chamber.  I  note 
that  I  am  the  only  advocate  of  majority 
rule  presently  on  the  floor.  I  did  not 
intend  to  participate  in  this  debate.  I 
came  to  the  Chamber  for  a  different  pur- 
pose. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  yielding  to  me.  But 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words,  because 
possibly  some  day  a  few  people — not  very 
many — will  the  read  the  Record  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  Senate  at  this  moment; 
and  I  suppose  that  it  is  merely  the  fact 
that  I  am  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  which 
makes  me  unwilling  to  let  the  debate 
terminate  on  the  basis  on  which  it 
presently  stands.  I  suppose  It  cannot 
even  be  called  a  debate.  It  is  just  a 
colloquy  between  sincere  Senators  who 
happen  to  feel  very  deeply  and  very  dif- 
ferently on  a  matter  of  some  importance. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  want  to  correct  the 
idea  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  he  is  the  only  proponent  of  majority 
rule  in  the  Chamber.  I  favor  majority 
rule,  but  I  refer  to  the  method  by  which 
the  majority  is  going  to  rule. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  would 
permit  me  to  differ  with  him — and  this 
I  do  with  great  diffidence — I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  does  believe  in  majority  rule. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  ever  has  be- 
lieved in  majority  rule,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  has  made  a  great  record  in  this 
body,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  defend- 
ing what  he  conceived  to  be  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  State  by  opposing  majority 
rule,  whenever  he  felt  that  the  interests 
of  his  State  would  be  affected  if  a  ma- 
jority were  pennitted  to  work  its  will. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  afternoon  in 
this  body  those  who  oppose  majority  rule 
raise  a  series  of  strawmen  and  then 
proceed  to  knock  them  down,  and  in  each 
instance  the  strawmen  they  raise  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  issue 
which  is  being  debated. 

May  I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Sena- 


tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  that 
I  am  really  a  little  startled  that  he 
should  say  that  If  we  were  to  adopt  in 
the  Senate  a  procedure  for  majority  rule, 
after  reasonable  and  extended  debate, 
that  the  Senate  would  have  lost  its  use- 
fulness and  might  as  well  be  abolished 
because  the  House  of  Lords  no  longer 
has  the  power  and  the  French  Senate  no 
longer  has  any  power.  I  am  startled  to 
hear  that  argument. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  None  of  them 
have.  Yesterday  the  majority  had  a 
right  to  rule.  There  was  a  majority  vote 
and  the  majority  did  rule,  and  they  ruled 
in  accordance  with  my  views. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  erroneous  result  which  took 
place  yesterday. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  proud  of  the 
Senate.  Usually  when  there  is  adequate 
debate,  the  Senate  will  reach  the  right 
result.  The  only  way  to  develop  reason- 
able debate  is  by  this  rule.  If  majority 
rule  is  adopted  there  is  no  longer  any  way 
for  anyone  to  test  the  reasonableness  of 
the  length  of  debate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  disagree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.    It   is   a   curious 
thing,  if  one  has  studied  the  history  of 
this  matter. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Yes,  I  have  studied  it. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    In  the  old  days, 
before  debates  on  civil  rights,  it  was  al- 
ways the  liberals,  using  that  word  as  we 
use  it  now,  who  were  taking  the  position 
that  I  am  taking  today;  back  in  the  days 
of  La  FoUette.  Reed,  and  Borah,  the  peo- 
ple who  were  then  called  liberals.    I  do 
not  like  these  words  either  way. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Neither  do  I. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    They  are  greatly 
misused. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  prefer  moderates. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Progressives. 
Mr.  CLARK.    They  do  not  realize  that 
we  are  living  in  the  third  third  of  the 
20th  century,   and  think  that  we  are 
living  in  the  good  old  times  when  rosy 
complexions  could  not  be  bought  in  a 
store. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  issues  were  a 
little  different,  and  those  men  were  all 
for  the  protection  of  these  rules. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  Senator 

I  think  that  civil  rights  issues  prejudice 

the  judgment  on  the  matter  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  wrong  in 

that  respect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  we  ever  get  that 
issue  out  of  our  craws  around  here  there 
will  be  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  people  about  this  rule.  We  are  on 
the  way  toward  getting  it  out. 

In  spite  of  this  rule  that  is  objected  to, 
bills  were  passed.  Whenever  the  Senate 
really  wants  to  pass  a  bill  its  gets  cloture. 
If  there  were  the  necessay  votes  it  could 
get  cloture  next  week.  If  the  Senator 
did,  I  would  not  object  because  he  would 
have  done  it  in  accordance  with  the  rules, 
in  a  fair  and  open  manner.  If  cloture 
is  obtained,  I  might  not  like  it.  but  I 
would  have  no  complaint.  However,  the 
rules  might  have  been  emasciilated  yes- 
terday by  that  funny  procedure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  return  to  my  argument,  although 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
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ksnsas  will  disagree  with  It.  If  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  wishes  me  to 
yield  again  In  the  middle  of  my  argu- 
ment I  shall,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opportimity  to  state  briefly  my  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  he  would  like  me  to  sit  down 
for  a  minute? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes. 

Mr.  OORE.  The  Senator  has  Just 
made  a  most  Interesting  observation 
which  I  think  is  far  more  important 
than  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  He  has 
just  referred  to  the  good  old  times  when 
a  rosy  complexion  could  be  bought  in  a 
store. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Could  not  be  bought  In 

a  store. 
Mr.  GORE.    I  misunderstood. 
Mr.  CLARK.    It  was  not  true.    They 
could  be  bought  in  the  store  then,  too, 
but  the  popular  song  says  that  they  could 
not. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thought  that  if  that 
day  had  passed  something  would  be  fail- 
ing my  eye. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Did  I  hear  the  Sen- 
ator correctly  that  there  Is  something 
more  sacred  than  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  say  sacred.  I 
avoid  the  use  of  that  word  in  political 
arenas. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
return  to  the  point  which  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Year  after  year  these  strawmen  are 
raised  by  those  who  object  to  majority 
rule,  and  then  they  are  knocked  down 
with  great  gusto.  Then,  the  filibuster  is 
continued  with  a  great  sense  of  self- 
righteousness. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Senate,  In  my 
(pinion,  is  a  great  American  institution 
and  one  which  I  love.  I  am  happy  and 
proud  to  belong  to  the  Senate.  I  think 
that  one  of  the  very  few  things  wrong 
with  It  is  this  unfortunate  tradition  of 
imllmited  debate,  a  tradition  which  flies 
In  the  face  of  the  rules  of  the  50  senates 
of  the  s^arate  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sorry.  I  did 
not  hear  that  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  said  that  the  tradition 
of  unlimited  debate  in  this  body  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  history  of  the  rules  of  the 
senate  of  every  one  of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  certainly  not  the  same  when  one  com- 
pares a  small  State,  more  or  less  homo- 
geneous, with  an  enormous  federation. 
Certainly  It  would  be  most  unusual  if 
the  niles  were  the  same.  It  is  Incredible 
to  me  that  the  Senator  would  think  on 
this  matter  that  we  should  have  the 
same  niles  In  the  UJS.  Senate  as  the 
State  of  Delaware,  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, or  the  State  of  Arkansas.  They 
have  an  entirely  different  fimctlon  to 
piay.  They  have  completely  different 
functions.  We  have  to  reconcile  the 
purpose  of  this  body.  One  of  its  main 
functions  Is  to  reconcile  the  differences 
among  the  States  the  Senator  is  talking 
about.    This  is  an  enormous  federation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  forgotten  the 
provocative  adjectiye. 


Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  Did  not  the  Sena- 
tor say  that  tliis  flies  in  the  face  of  50 
States?  Of  course  it  does,  and  it  should. 
We  should  not  operate  with  the  same 
rules. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  not  be  50 
States.  We  have  States  providing  for 
two-thirds. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.    Even  if  they  all 

do. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  present  occupant 
of  the  chair  [Mr.  Hollings]  represents 
a  State  which  has  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  will 
admit  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  great 
federation  of  50  States,  and  not  dealing 
with  the  homogeneous  population  of  any 
one  of  the  States,  or  a  country  like  Eng- 
land. England  is  a  homogeneous  coun- 
try. They  can  operate  with  a  previous 
question  rule. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  rude  to  my  dear  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
but  I  do  wish  to  make  a  relatively  brief 
statement,  and  I  must  regretfully  refuse 
to  yield  further  until  I  have  completed 
my  argiunent.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  others 
when  I  have  completed  my  statement. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  has 
not  forgotten  that  I  have  the  floor,  has 
he? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  has  the 
floor.  If  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
wishes  to  complete  his  speech,  I  shall  not 
ask  him  to  yield  further,  and  I  shall  ob- 
tain the  floor  in  my  own  right.  If  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  willing  to  re- 
main in  the  Chamber,  we  can  have  a  col- 
loquy. However,  I  want  to  make  a  two- 
sentence  argument. 

There  is  nothing  ridiculous,  nothing 
which  is  out  of  order  to  suggest  that  the 
Senate  should  have  the  same  majority 
rule  which  is  available — and  I  reiterate — 
in  every  one  of  the  50  State  senates  in 
oiu:  coimtry,  and  every  other  parliamen- 
tary body  in  the  world  which  purports  to 
be  democratic,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  my  opinion,  our  failure  to 
have  such  a  rule  has  resulted  in  this  body 
holding  back  necessary  progress  and  fail- 
ing to  take  actions  required  by  a  con- 
stantly shrinking  and  increasingly  com- 
plex world,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
American  people. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  sdelding. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  that  pertain 
not  only  to  what  was  said  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
but  also  to  what  was  said  a  few  minutes 
ago  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia;  and  likewise  to  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

It  appears  to  me  that  every  Senator  is 
a  student  of  politics  and  political  history. 
I  believe  that  every  Senator  knows 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  majority  rule. 
I  have  nm  for  office  occasionally  for 
nearly  50  years,  and  each  time  I  have 
known  that  when  a  majority  vote  was 
counted,  that  was  the  answer  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  everyone,    ait  the  question 


of  where  majority  nales  should  apply, 
and  what  majority  should  be  required, 
are  questions  upon  which  real  savants 
have  differed  in  their  opinions  for  many 
years. 

I  could  quote,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  well  knows,  from  such  students 
of  government  as  Walter  Lippmann, 
Arthur  EIrock,  David  Lawrence,  and 
others,  statements  strongly  supporting 
the  cloture  rule  in  the  Senate  and  the 
belief  that  on  vital  issues  a  simple  major- 
ity should  not  rule. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  today  that 
only  yesterday,  as  we  were  entering  into 
debate,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  was  about  to  make 
his  motion,  he  was  depending  on — may 
I  say — majority  rule  to  support  his  clo- 
ture motion,  not  upon  the  60-percent 
rule  which  he  offers  in  the  Senate. 

A  very  able  editorial  was  published  in 
the  Evening  Star  on  this  same  subject 
entitled  "Minority  Safeguard."  I  could 
encumber  the  Record  by  including  it  all, 
but  I  shall  supply  the  full  editorial  for 
the  distinguished  Senator,  if  he  has  not 
seen  it.  I  should  like  to  quote  these 
excerpts  to  show  that  the  distinguished 
editorial  staff— headed  by  Benjamin  M. 
McKelway,  whom  most  of  us  know  and 
respect  very  much — differ  with  the  able 
Senators'  interpretations  of  what  the 
Senate  should  do  in  this  matter,  as 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

I  read  a  few  excerpts  from  the  edi- 
torial.   The  first  is  the  following: 

The  Senate,  sUice  Its  creation,  has  been  a 
shield  against  the  hasty,  Impetuous  or  reck- 
less Imposition  ol  majority  will  on  the  mi- 
nority. This  Is  a  much-needed  safeguard, 
BJad  we  hope  it  will  be  preserved. 

Then,  skipping  on  to  a  later  part  of 
the  same  editorial,  it  states; 

Of  primary  Importance,  however.  Is  the 
fact  that  ours  Is  not  a  political  society  based 
on  the  notion  ol  simple  majority  rule.  There 
are  several  constitutional  safeguards  against 
what  has  correctly  been  called  "the  tyranny 
of  the  majority."  In  our  national  legislative 
procedures,  however,  It  Is  the  Senate  which 
affords  this  protection,  a  protection  which 
Is  at  war  with  the  concept  of  automatic 
majority  rule. 

Then,  skipping  to  a  later  part  of  the 
editorial : 

Heretofore,  the  Senate  has  functioned  as 
a  continuing  body — which  means  that  Its 
rules  cannot  be  changed  by  majority  vote. 
But  there  Is  a  move  afoot  to  alter  this,  to  do 
away  with  the  continuing  body  concept  and 
permit  a  simple  majority  to  change  the  rules 
as  each  new  Congress  takes  ofiBce. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Could  I  interrupt 
the  Senator  to  say  that  he  does  not  deny, 
does  he,  that  the  Senate  has  the  right  to 
change  its  rules  by  majority  vote? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  only  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  which  provide  that 
certain  procedures  have  to  be  gone 
through  with  before  that  issue  can  come 
to  a  head,  just  as  is  the  case  with  any 
other  bill,  resolution,  or  joint  resolution 
which  may  come  Ijefore  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  editorial 
seemed  to  skip  that  one  step  there. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  editorial  is  op- 
posing the  very  thing  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator— if  I  may  say  so,  and 
this  is  said  with  great  respect — was  try- 
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ing  to  do  yesterday,  to  establish,  as  a 
precedent  of  the  Senate,  that  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  could  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress,  by  majority  action,  even 
If  that  majority  was  only  one,  change 
rule  XXn,  or  any  other  rule,  or  all  rules, 
or  add  new  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes;  the  Senator  Is 
correct.  It  was  a  precedent  narrowly 
limited  to  the  right  of  the  Senate  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Congress  either  to 
change  or  to  add  new  rules.  Just  as  the 
first  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  first  Senate  had  that  authority  in 

1789. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  I  imder- 
stood  the  position  of  the  Senator  yes- 
terday, and  I  think  I  have  correctly 
stated  it.  The  Senator  has  Indicated 
that  I  have. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  an 
opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  exercise  its 
will  on  the  proposal  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  and  myself 
which  would  have  caUed  for  three-fifths 
of  the  Senators  to  terminate  debate 
henceforth. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes,  but  the  Senator 
proposed  It  with  a  device  by  which  a 
simple  majority  could  bring  on  that  is- 
sue so  that  it  could  be  acted  upon  by  a 
simple  majority;  and  so  he  was  In  effect 
proposing  majority  rule. 

The  whole  effect  of  the  editorial,  and 
the  statements  and  convictions  of  many 
scholars  of  history  and  of  poUtics.  hap- 
pen to  nm  counter  to  the  very  respected 
position  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota—and I  respect  his  convictions 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  appreciate  that. 
Mr   HOLLAND.    Next.  I  quote  from 
the  editorial  in  its  closing  part— and 
again  I  make  the  whole  editorial  avail- 
able: 

And  the  minority  leader.  Senator  Dlrksen. 
has  said  that  If  majority  vote  Is  established 
the  Senate  rules  "won't  be  worth  40  cents." 

Our  sentiments  exactly.  The  Senate  rules 
have  served  the  country  well  over  the  years, 
and  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  tear  them  up 
now. 


Mr.  President,  the  point  of  my  state- 
ment here  is  to  make  it  clear  that  there 
are  those  in  the  Senate  who  have  shown 
that  more  than  a  majority  constitute  the 
number  who  are  against  majority  rule  in 
certain  fields,  as  was  attanpted  yester- 
day, and  we  are  supported  by  the  edito- 
rialist of  the  Evening  Star— and  no  one 
has  claimed  that  to  be  an  xiltraconserva- 
tlve  paper— we  are  supported  by  other 
distinguished  gentlemen  and  students  of 
government  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and 
many  others  whom  I  have  not  mentioned. 
I  personally  am  proud  and  happy  over 
the  result  of  the  vote  yesterday,  because 
it  showed 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  assumed  that  was 
the  case.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  It  showed  that  a 
sizable  majority  of  the  Senate  still  be- 
lieves that  the  Senate  Is  a  bulwark 
against  the  application  of  simple  major- 
ity rule  on  the  most  vital  questions.  The 
Senator  knows,  of  course,  that  the  Sen- 
ator f  rwn  Florida  is  not  one  of  those  who 
refuse  to  vote  for  cloture  on  all  occasions. 


The  Senator  frwn  Florida  has  voted  for 
cloture  on  two  occasions. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  appreciate  that, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  will  do 
so  again. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  voted  for  clo- 
ture on  two  occasions.  However,  on  vital 
matters  Involving  the  Senator  from  Flo- 
rida and  his  State,  it  is  when  those  vital 
issues  come  up  that  this  rule  is  of  maxi- 
mum importance. 

I  think  that  the  Senator,  with  all  re- 
spect   for    his    deep    convictions,    has 
brought  over  here— if  I  may  say  so  with 
a  twinkle  in  my  eye— some  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  other  body  in  which  he 
served  so  long  and  so  honorably   and 
with  such  effectiveness.    I  have  noted, 
in  my  limited  stay  in  the  Senate—  and  I 
am  now  in  my  21st  year— that  several 
distinguished    Members    of    the    House 
have  come  to  us  from  the  other  body 
and  they  have  come  with  that  feeling; 
but  up  to  now.  my  observations  have 
been  that  generally  they  have  lost  that 
feeling  shortly  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion— which    the    Senator    from 
Florida  reached  a  long  while  ago,  and 
which  he  hopes  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  will  reach  in  the 
near  future— that  the  Senate  is  the  bul- 
wark against  simple  and  tjTannlcal  ma- 
jority rule.     I  hope  it  will  always  remain 

so. 

I    thank   the    distinguished    Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    Before  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  inasmuch 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  quoted 
one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Evening  Star.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  one  of  the  other  great 
newspapers  in  this  city,  the  Washington 
Post,  describes  the  proposals  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton] and  I.  and  the  proposal  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.   JAvrrsl.   and   other   Senators.     I 
am  quoting  now  from  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  January  13,  1967,  en- 
titled "Fighting  the  Filibuster" : 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  antl-au- 
biister  fight  In  the  Senate  Is  the  extreme 
conservatism  of  the  reforms  offered.  Sen- 
atore  McGovem  and  Morton  are  asking  only 
that  the  number  of  Senators  required  to  end 
debate  be  reduced  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fifths  or  if  all  were  present,  from  67  to  60. 
Senators  Kuchel  and  Clark  would  permit 
debate  to  be  ended  by  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority (51)  regardless  of  how  many  members 
might  be  present  and  voting.  And  this  cut- 
off could  be  Invoked  only  after  discussion 
of  the  Issue  had  been  In  progress  for  20  days 
or  more. 


The  editor  then  pleads  for  a  much  more 
liberal  reform  of  the  Senate  rules. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial,  together  with 
three  or  fovir  others  of  like  natm-e,  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection,  but  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator will  ask  that  the  complete  editorial 
from  which  I  read  be  Included. 

Mr  McGOVERN.    I  will  be  glad  to  do 


so.  I  ask  that  the  editorial  quoted  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland! 
be  printed  at  the  same  point  in  the 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  ^    _.„ 

Mr.   HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    This  Illustrates  the 
fact  that  Just  as  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  Senate,  so  there  is  a  difference  among 
honorable    people    outside    the    Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  is  happy  to 
again  state  that  apparently  the  great 
majority  of  the  Senate  still  think  that 
the  cloture  rule  is  a  bulwark  against  mere 
majority  rule,  which  sometimes  is  tyran- 
nical, and  he  hopes  rule  XXn  will  not 
be  seriously  disturbed.    In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  attacked  by  some  highly 
honorable  Senators  and  highly  honor- 
able people  outside,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  does  not  think  they  represent 
the  majority  view  ol  the  country  or  that 
the  proposed  change  is  in  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  the  coimtry.    That  state- 
ment does  not  reflect  against  those  who 
believe  in  majority  rule. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
beUeve  In  looking  back,  but  in  looking 
ahead.  We  got  a  Ucking  here  yesterday. 
In  all  respects,  we  were  the  constitu- 
tionalists, and  not  our  opponents,  who 
pleaded  only  for  the  right  of  veto  power 
over  legislation,  which  is  directly  con- 
trary to  constitutional  authority. 

They  won  yesterday.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  is  a  victory  that  will  last  for  a 
long  time,  because  it  was  the  first  time 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  since 
1957,  that  it  was  decided  on  constitu- 
tional grovmds. 

It  was  implied,  however,  that  the  form 
of  the  rule  would  be  alleviated,  and  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  leaders 
are  on  the  cloture  motion.    So  I  hope 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  were  very 
worried   about  their  votes  yesterday— 
whether  they  had  reason  to  be  or  not  is 
questionable — will  come  forward  and  let 
us  do  what  those  who  argued  against  us 
said  we  could  do  if  there  was  sufficient 
demand  for  it.    When  31  Senators  sign 
a  cloture  motion,  tlaat  is  the  beginning 
of  a  very  good  demand.   Let  us  hold  them 
to  the  promise  that  they  have  given; 
namely,  that  if  a  group  of  Senators  really 
want  something  done — always  more  than 
a  majority— they  can  always  get  it  done. 
It  will  be  very  interesting  to  see  what 
happens  Tuesday.    Let  us  see  how  It  will 
work. 

I  want  to  psiy  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  action  on  this 
issue.  I  have  tried  it  for  years.  It  gets 
to  be  a  pretty  cold  Chamber  sometimes 
when  one  must  advocate  a  principle  or 
a  doctrine  that  he  believes  is  essential 
to  the  freedom  of  our  Nation  and  its 
traditions.  The  Senator  has  comported 
himself  with  full  credit  and  In  the  high- 
est traditions  of  this  great  body. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. When  I  came  into  the  Chamber  on 
the  {«)enlng  day.  I  had  no  intention  of 
having  a  major  role  in  the  rules  fight, 
but  because  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
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Ico  [Mr.  Anderson]  did  not  feel  he  had 
the  extra  energy  and  strength  to  carry 
on  the  fight  for  a  three-fifths  rule  In 
addition  to  all  his  other  duties,  he  cast 
around  for  one  who  conscientiously  be- 
lieved in  a  three-fifths  rule — not  in  the 
majority  rule,  but  only  in  a  three-fifths 
rule,  as  a  practical  compromise — and  I 
happened  to  be  one  who  fell  under  his 
eye. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  We  are  lucky  that  the 
Senator  did. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  past  efforts  and  his  present 
efforts  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  1  am  sorry  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PuLBRiGHT]  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
left  the  Chamber.  Before  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  left,  he 
cited  George  Norris,  and  some  of  the 
other  great  figures  in  the  Senate  who  are 
ordinarily  associated  with  liberalism,  as 
very  strong  defenders  of  the  filibuster; 
of  complete  and  imllmited  debate. 

Senators  may  recall  that  just  a  week 
ago,  in  his  opening  statement,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  has 
this  to  say,  and  I  am  reading  from  the 
Record  of  January  12 : 

I  have  Bat  In  thla  Chamber  with  men  who 
were  real  liberals.  They  did  not  have  to  get 
a  big  badge  and  write  on  It,  "I  am  a  liberal," 
and  run  around  the  country  saying,  "I  am  a 
liberal.    Look  at  it.    Here  1b  my  badge." 

Then  the  Senator  from  Georgia  men- 
tioned names  like  William  Borah,  George 
Norris,  and  Hiram  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  longtime 
admirer  of  the  men  mentioned  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
particularly  the  distinguished  Senator 
Norris,  from  my  neighboring  State  of 
Nebraska.  He  has  been  a  political  hero 
of  mine  for  as  long  as  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  political  issues.  So  I  took  the 
time  to  go  back  and  see  what  Senator 
Norris'  views  were  on  this  issue  of 
Changing  the  rules,  and  also  his  views 
on  the  concept  of  unlimited  debate. 

Senator  Norris  made  his  national  rep- 
utation in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  an  independent  Congressman  who  led 
a  courageous  and  successful  fight  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  House.  He  it  was 
who  engineered  the  successful  rules 
change  which  broke  the  dictatorial 
power  of  Speaker  Cannon.  As  Prof. 
Richard  Lowltt.  the  careful  biographer 
of  Senator  Norris,  has  written  on  page 
127  of  his  biography : 

NorrlB'  resolution  of  May  16,  1908,  provid- 
ing that  all  standing  committees  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee  on  Rules  instead 
of  the  Speaker  "heaped  upon  him  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Speaker  and  most  of  the  party 
leaders  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  .  .  . 
It  meant  that  almost  all  the  favors  and  cour- 
tesies extended  to  other  Congressmen  would 
be  denied  to  him.  The  die  was  cast  when 
he  presented  this  resolution.  Norris  now 
would  have  to  place  principles  above  party 
■3  long  as  he  remained  In  political  life.  It 
was  this  resolution  of  May  16,  1908,  more 
than  any  other  single  event  that  made  Nor- 
itB  Into  an  insurgent  Republican,  one  who 
would  challenge  a  fundamental  pillar  of 
party  control,  and  eventually  the  outstand- 
ing Independent  In  American  political 
history." 

It  Is  true  that  when  Senator  Norris 
first  came  to  the  Senate  he  used  the  fill- 
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buster  on  occasion,  but  his  mature  judg- 
ment was  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
should  have  the  right  to  terminate 
debate  after  a  reasonable  discussion. 

I  notice  in  the  press  that  there  may 
be  a  change  in  one  of  the  rules  in  college 
football  so  that  a  lineman  cannot  move 
down  on  a  player  receiving  a  pimt  imtil 
the  ball  is  kicked.  I  personally  think 
that  rule  would  be  a  mistake.  It  is  going 
to  change  the  proportionate  power  of  the 
offense  in  football.  Nevertheless,  if  that 
rule  is  adopted,  everybody  will  observe 
it  and  play  under  the  rules.  So  no  one 
can  blame  Senator  Norris  for  using  the 
filibuster  rule  while  he  was  here.  But 
let  us  see  what  he  had  to  say  about  it. 
Let  us  see  what  his  mature  convictions 
were  on  that  concept.  In  his  autobiog- 
raphy, which  he  wrote  after  he  left  the 
Senate,  shortly  before  he  died,  he  said, 
at  page  175 — and  remember,  this  is  the 
Senator  who  is  cited  by  oiir  distinguished 
colleague  as  one  of  the  advocates  of  the 
filibuster  rule 


Filibusters  often  have  been  a  national  dis- 
grace. The  filibuster  is  a  legislative  weapon 
to  be  employed  sparingly,  If  at  all. 

Continuing : 

Filibustering  Is  made  possible  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  not  under  any  law. 
It  could  be  prevented  largely  by  a  simple 
reform;  but  the  jealous  pride  with  which 
the  Senate  guards  Its  tradition  of  open,  un- 
limited debate  makes  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  dimcult.  If  not  impossible;  and  this,  to 
many  Senators,  a  sacred  right  often  put 
the  Senate  In  a  very  ridiculous  and  some- 
times, I  think,  unpatriotic  position. 

Then,  continuing  on  page  176  of  Sen- 
ator Norris'  autobiography: 

I  have  always  felt,  especially  since  the 
adoption  of  the  lame  duck  amendment — 

And  Norris  was,  of  course,  the  author 
of  that  amendment — 

there  ought  to  come  a  time  under  fair  and 
judicious  Senate  procedtire  when  useless  and 
unnecessary  talk  should  cease,  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  should  be  able  to  express 
its  win. 

Then,  on  page  183  of  Senator  Norris' 
autobiography,  referfing  to  the  cloture 
amendment  which  was  adopted  in  1917— 
the  same  rule  XXII  under  which  we 
now  operate,  with  one  minor  change 
made  in  1959 — Senator  Norris  wrote: 

This  clpture  amendment  adopted  to  the 
rules  at  this  special  seision  was  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
I  favor  it.  I  believe  I  would  go  still  further 
in  limiting  debate,  especially  after  a  ques- 
tion has  been  discussed  for  some  time  by 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  would  be  justified 
during  those  closing  hours  of  the  session 
in  Invoking  the  cloture  rule  by  majority 
Instead  of  two-thirds  vote. 

So  there  is  the  judgment  of  the  Sena- 
tor whom  our  distinguished  fellow  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  described  as  a 
real  liberal,  who  is  worthy  of  the  respect 
of  us  all. 

Senator  Norris'  action  on  the  filibus- 
ter— the  celebrated  Norris-La  Follette 
fli'huster — is  ordinarily  associated  with 
Un  highly  publicized  filibuster  of  1917 
on  President  Wilson's  request  for  au- 
thority to  arm  merchant  vessels  and  to 
wage  limited  naval  war.  Yet,  how  many 
people  realize  that  that  effort  was  not 
really  a  filibuster  at  all?    It  began  on 


the  1st  of  March  and  it  ended  on  the 
4th  of  March,  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journed, and  actually  lasted  only  3>/4 
days. 

President  Wilson  had  submitted  that 
request  to  Congress  at  a  joint  session  on 
February  26,  and  after  just  2  days  of  dis- 
cussion, the  House  passed  the  measure 
on  March  1,  and  the  Senate  began  its 
consideration  at  that  time.  I  think  the 
Senate  debate  actually  began,  formally, 
on  March  2,  and  on  March  4,  the  third 
day  later,  the  Senate  adjourned.  That 
was  the  end  of  this  so-called  filibuster 
that  is  so  often  associated  with  Sen- 
ator Norris  and  Senator  La  Follette. 

I  personally  think,  in  retrospect,  that 
this  was  so  grave  a  matter  that  the  re- 
quest of  President  Wilson  for  authority 
in  advance  to,  in  effect,  wage  limited 
naval  war  should  have  been  debated  for 
at  least  3  days.  No  one  could  properly 
conceive  of  this  as  an  unreasonable  use  of 
the  Senate's  powers.  Indeed,  I  regret 
that  many  times  the  Senate  does  not 
deliberate  long  enough  on  serious  mat- 
ters. 

We  rush  through  enorriious  military 
appropriations  that  embrace  half  the  en- 
tire Federal  budget  with  only  a  few  min- 
utes or  at  best  a  few  hours  of  sporadic 
debate.     Usually,   those   appropriations 
are  not  challenged  at  all.    Yet,  they  in- 
volve expenditures  of  $50  billion,  $60  bil- 
lion, and  perhaps  this  year,  $75  billion 
of   the   taxpayers'  money.     They  indi- 
rectly affect  the  lives  of  millions  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  the  security  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  perhaps  the  peace  of  the 
world.    But  for  some  reason  or  other, 
anyone  who  suggests  that  the  various 
features  of  these  enormous  military  bills 
should  be  critically  examined  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  debated  and  discussed 
at  some  reasonable  length  is  looked  upon 
as  though  he   were  some  kind  of   an 
anarchist. 

This  was  the  attitude  that  was  taken 
toward  Senator  Norris  and  his  col- 
leagues in  1917  when  they  sought  to  pre- 
vent what  they  thought  was  the  path  to 
an  unnecessary  war.  President  Wilson, 
whose  judgment  I  usually  respect  but 
with  whom  I  take  sharp  exception  in 
this  case,  said  of  Norris  and  his 
colleagues : 

A  little  group  of  vrtllful  men,  representing 
no  opinion  but  their  own.  have  rendered  the 
great  Government  of  the  United  States  hope- 
less and  contemptible. 
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I  personally  applaud  these  men  in 
retrospect  for  standing  up  to  their  con- 
victions that  a  general  blank  check  to 
the  President  to  wage  limited  war  should 
have  been  debated  for  at  least  3  days. 
As  I  indicated  a  while  ago,  I  wish  we  had 
spent  2  or  3  days  debating  the  blank 
check  request  that  came  to  the  Senate 
in  August  of  1964,  associated  with  the 
Bay  of  Tonkin  crisis. 

But  somehow,  the  highly  advertised 
deUberative  nature  of  the  Senate  and  its 
great  tradition  of  extended  debate  seldom 
seems  to  work  at  such  crucial  times.  Or- 
dinarily, it  is  only  on  some  such  matter 
as  a  proposal  that  all  Americans  be 
treated  with  equal  Justice  regardlessof 
the  color  of  their  skin  that  we  se^tfta 
highly  touted  tradition  of  extended  de-/ 
bate  brought  out  on  the  Senate  /floor/ 


And  then,  the  debate  Is  f  requenUy  noth- 
mTmore  than  a  stalling  tactic  in  which 
dd  arguments  are  rehashed  ad  nauseum. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  when  the  Senate 
votes  on  cloture  next  Tuesday  that  those 
who  talk  about  the  dignity  of  the  Senate 
and  the  sanctity  of  rule  Xxn  will  not 
use  that  rule  to  prevent  the  Senate  from 
coming  to  a  vote  on  a  simple  motion  to 
take  up  the  very  conservative,  or  what 
was  described  by  the  Washington  Post 
as  the  extremely  conservative,  proposal 
by  Senator  Morton  and  myself,  that 
would  permit  the  Senate  to  terminate 
debate  by  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  those 
present  and  voting. 

Mr,  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

ExHiBrr  1 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  13,  19671 

Fighting  the  Piubtjster 


The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  antl-Plll- 
buster  fight  In  the  Senate  Is  the  extreme 
conservatism  of  the  refonns  offered.  Sen- 
ators McGovern  and  Morton  are  asking  only 
that  the  number  of  Senators  required  to  end 
debate  be  reduced  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fifths  or.  If  all  were  present,  from  67  to  60. 
Senators  Kuchel  and  Clark  would  permit 
debate  to  be  ended  by  a  constitutional 
majority  (51)  regardless  of  how  many  mem- 
bers might  be  present  and  voting.  And  this 
cut-off  could  be  Invoked  only  after  discussion 
of  the  issue  had  been  In  progress  for  20  days 
or  more. 

The  more  liberal  of  these  measures  stops 
somewhat  short  of  meeting  the  argument 
that  any  systematic  frustration  of  majority 
action  Is  unconstitutional.  A  rule  that 
would  permit  the  Senate  to  chew  over  every 
highly  controversial  Issue  for  20  days  or 
more  without  restraint  could  be  a  potent 
source  of  obstruction.  No  doubt  Senators 
Kuchel  and  Clark  have  made  their  resolution 
extremely  lenient  In  the  hope  of  establishing 
the  principle  of  majority  cloture.  But  in 
practice  It  would  require  substantial  refine- 
ment before  the  Senate  could  be  regarded  as 
a  modern  legislative  body. 

We  agree,  however,  with  the  view  that  the 
most  important  thing  Is  to  establish  the 
principle  of  majority  cloture.  VlTlth  that  once 
recognized,  the  Senate  would  be  free  to  bring 
about  further  changes  by  majority  action 
wherever  the  need  for  It  might  arise. 

The  right  of  the  majority  to  work  Its  will 
In  the  Senate  has  become  the  foremost  issue 
before  that  body.  We  think  it  ought  to  be 
decided  this  time  before  the  Senate  turns 
to  other  business.  There  Is  strong  hope  that 
Vice  President  Humphrey  will  rule,  when  the 
right  moment  comes,  that  the  Senate  has 
a  constitutional  right  to  modify  Its  rules  by 
majority  action  In  disregard  of  the  odious 
Rule  22.  The  whole  country  has  an  Interest 
In  demanding  that  Mr.  Humphrey  stand  by 
his  convictions  of  the  past  on  this  Issue  and 
that  the  Senate  sustain  him. 

Nothing  Is  to  be  gained  by  further  procras- 
tination. The  question  Is  one  of  preparing 
the  Senate  to  meet  Its  broadened  responsi- 
bilities In  addition  to  reinstating  the  con- 
stitutional principle  of  majorly  rule.  It  Is 
a  principle  worth  fighting  for,  and  those  who 
are  carrying  the  burden  of  the  battle  ought 
to  have  unflagging  support  until  their  ob- 
jective has  been  won. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  10,  1967] 
Unconstituttonai,  Rule 
Suppose  the  United  States  Senate  should 
adopt  a  rule  providing  that  all  civil  rights 
bills  and  various  other  Important  measures 
coming  before  It  could  be  passed  only  by  a 
two  thirds  vote!  Members  would  cry  Imme- 
diately that  It  was  unconstitutional.  The 
country  would  raise  a  furor.  If  a  case  could 
ever  be  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court, 


the  nile  would  doubtless  be  striken  down  as 
a  clear  violation  of  Article  I,  Section  6,  of 
the  Constitution  which  provides  that  "a  ma- 
jority of  each  [house]  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  to  do  business." 

In  effect,  however,  the  Senate  now  has 
such  a  rme.  It  Is  the  infamous  Rule  22  re- 
quiring a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  those  present 
and  voting  to  end  debate  so  that  the  meas- 
ure before  the  Senate  may  be  voted  up  or 
down.  During  the  89th  Congress  seven  votes 
were  taken  to  end  debate.  Only  one  suc- 
ceeded. This  Is  a  typical  performance.  In 
several  vital  areas  of  poUcymaklng  the  Sen- 
ate acts  only  If  two  thirds  of  those  present 
are  ready  to  vote  In  the  affirmative. 

This  \B  a  shocking  betrayal  of  democratic 
government.  The  Senate  Itself,  with  its  two 
members  from  every  small  state  as  weU  as 
from  the  large  ones.  Is  a  rather  formidable 
check  on  popular  rule.  When  It  requires  a 
two  thirds  vote  on  ordinary  legislation  In 
which  all  the  people  are  Interested,  the  re- 
sult Is  a  grave  abuse  of  Its  prerogative. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  this  impediment 
to  the  legislative  process  Is  flatly  unconsti- 
tutional. Of  course  the  Constitution  gives 
each  house  authority  to  determine  Its  own 
rules  But  this  Is  not  carte-blanche  power 
to  make  rules  that  thwart  the  Constitution 
Itself.  Rule  22,  as  It  has  come  to  operate, 
Is  in  flagrant  defiance  of  the  constttutional 
mandate  that  both  houses  of  Congress  op- 
erate by  majority  action,  except  where  the 
Constitution  Itself  makes  an  exception.  In 
effect  the  Senate  has  amended  the  Consti- 
tution so  as  to  require  a  two  thirds  vote 
for  passage  of  some  ordinary  legislation — 
applying  the  same  rule  that  the  constitu- 
tion lays  down  for  Impeachments  and  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  treaties. 

The  attack  upon  Rule  22,  as  the  90th  Con- 
gress assembles,  ought  to  be  centered  on  this 
critical  weakness.  Any  requirement  that  a 
two  thirds  vote  must  be  obtained  before  the 
Senate  can  pass  ordinary  legislation  is  un- 
constitutional, not  merely  when  the  Senate 
meets  and  considers  new  rules.  It  Is  uncon- 
stitutional every  day  In  the  year. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn,  we  think, 
between  a  constitutional  provision  which 
lays  down  a  principle  and  one  that  merely 
confers  rule-making  power.  The  Constitu- 
tion as  a  whole  exudes  the  highest  respect 
for  the  majority-action  principle.  We  think 
former  Vice  President  Nixon  was  right  when 
he  wrote  In  his  1957  advisory  opinion  on 
this  Issue  that  the  Senate  may  adopt  new 
rules  "imder  whatsoever  procedures  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  approves."  And  since 
this  right  of  the  majority  is  rooted  In  the 
Constitution,  It  follows  that  a  new  majority 
must  be  free  to  change  the  rules  whenever 
It  wishes  to  do  so. 

The  best  way  to  end  filibustering  for  au 
time  Is  to  lay  down  a  barrage  against  Rule 
22  until  Its  unconstitutionality  U  every- 
where recognized. 


continue  the  old  nUes  In  force.  It  can  sim- 
ply decide  by  majority  vote  to  close  debate 
and  adopt  new  rules. 

The  only  requirement  Is  that  the  vice 
President,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate, 
affirm  that  the  majority  does  have  this  power 
at  the  outset  of  a  new  Congress.  U  there 
are  the  votes  to  back  up  his  judgment,  there 
can  be  no  reversion  to  filibuster.  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  while  serving  as  Vice  President,  twice 
expressed  this  opinion,  but  the  votes  were 
not  present  to  sustain  him.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  will  have  a  comparable  opportun- 
ity next  week.  Since  he  publicly  agreed  with 
Mr  Nixon's  rulings  In  the  past,  there  la  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  will  reverse  him- 
self now  that  the  responslbUlty  has  passed 
to  him. 

It  used  to  be  argued  that  the  rules  auto- 
matically continued  In  force  since  the  Sen- 
ate Is  a  "conttnulng  body."  But,  clearly.  It 
conUnues  only  In  the  severely  limited  sense 
that  Its  members  have  overlapping  terms. 

Otherwise,  aU  proposed  bills,  treaties  and 
resolutions  die  every  two  years  at  adjourn- 
ment. The  committees  and  employees  of 
the  Senate  also  have  to  be  redesignated 
biennially. 

Time-wasting  talkathons  do  not  ^nhance 
the  deliberative  process  of  the  Senate;  they 
stultify  it.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  can 
reassert  proper  control  over  Its  own  work  by 
abolishing  the  filibuster  In  the  new  Con- 
gress. 


Majority  Rule  in  the  Senate 
The  filibuster  has  for  too  long  besmirched 
the  repuUtlon  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
It  is  a  parllamenUry  device  that  enables  a 
minority  to  outvote  a  majority.  It  is  an  op- 
portunity for  die-hards  to  substitute  stub- 
bornness and  lung  power  for  compromise 
and  reason  In  the  conduct  of  pubUc  busi- 
ness, and  to  do  so  successfully.  Once  re- 
garded as  the  shield  for  the  racial  preferences 
of  a  particular  region.  It  has  become  the 
handy  weapon  for  all  sorts  of  special 
Interests. 

When  the  Senate  meets  next  week  to  or- 
ganize for  the  coming  two  years.  It  has  Its 
biennial  opportunity  to  revise  the  rule  that 
permits  the  filibuster.  As  matters  now  stand, 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
and  voting  Is  required  to  end  debate  on  any 
Issue.  Including  the  question  of  revising  the 
rules  themselves.  But  when  the  Senate  of  a 
new  Congress  organizes.  It  does  not  have  to 


PiHST  Job  for  the  Senate 
The  first  major  decision  the  Senate  Will 
have  to  make  in  1967  is  whether  to  continue 
its  deference  to  minority  rule.  A  group  of 
Senators  will  try  once  njore  to  upset  the 
notorious  Rule  22.  which  requires  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing to  cut  off  debate.  If  they  succeed,  a  new 
era  of  majority  conUol  will  begin  In  the  Sen- 
ate. If  they  fall,  the  country  will  continue  to 
be  plagued  by  the  filibuster  with  Its  frustra- 
tion of  the  national  will  In  many  vital  areas 
of  policymaking. 

Numerous  efforts  to  upset  Rule  22  have 
failed  In  the  past  In  some  measure  because 
they  have  been  linked  with  the  argument 
that  the  Senate  Is  not  a  continuing  body 
and  Is  therefore  entitled  to  adopt  new  rules 
at  the  beginning  of  each  new  session.  Smce 
the  Senate  has  traditionally  functioned  as  a 
continuing  body,  thU  line  of  reasoning  ha« 
met  with  stiff  resistance.  But  a  shift  of 
emphasis  this  year  could  lead  to  better  re- 
sults. It  Is  entirely  reasonable  to  argue  that, 
even  though  the  Senate  Is  a  continuing  body, 
its  members  have  a  right  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  Congress  to  modify  their  rules  by  ma- 
jority action  If  they  so  desire. 

This  right  stems  from  the  Constitution, 
which  provides  that  "a  majority  of  each 
I  house]  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  Ao 
business"  and  that  "each  house  may  deter-, 
mine  the  rules  of  Its  proceedings."  In  effect 
Rule  22,  as  It  now  stands,  denies  this  right 
of  majority  control,  for  It  permits  a  minority 
to  defeat  any  change  In  the  rules  by  an  end- 
less filibuster. 

The  first  responslbUlty  for  Initiating  a 
change  will  fall  upon  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey. He  win  be  asked  to  rule  that  the 
Senate  has  authority  to  adopt  new  rules  at 
the  beginning  of  its  session  under  ordinary 
pariiamentary  procedure.  Rule  22  notwith- 
standing. If  he  does  so.  an  appeal  to  the 
Senate  wUl  be  taken,  but  any  Senator  could 
then  move  to  force  the  Issue,  thus  cutting 
off  debate.  And  If  a  majority  should  sustain 
the  Vice  President,  majority  cloture  could 
then  be  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
present. 

In  1963  Vice  President  Johnson,  who  Is  the 
author  of  the  present  two-thirds  cloture 
rule  declined  to  make  the  ruling  that  wUl 
be  sought  from  Mr.  Humphrey.  He  took  the 
view  that  the  Vice  President  does  not  have 
the  power  "to  determine  when  he  thlnka 
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Senaton  have  talked  enough."  But  tbla 
seems  to  us  an  evasion  of  tbe  real  Issue.  What 
the  Vice  President  Is  asked  to  do  Is  not  to 
determine  the  Issue  for  the  Senate  but  to 
give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  decide  lor 
Itself— without  being  fruatrated  by  endless 
debate. 

Vice  President  NUon  gave  an  advisory 
opinion  In  1967  that  the  Senate  could  adopt 
new  rules  "under  whatever  procedures  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  approves."  Rule  22, 
he  concluded,  could  not  deny  the  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  "the  power  to  exercise  Its 
constitutional  right  to  make  Its  own  rules." 
Here  Is  the  nub  of  the  Issue.  As  It  now  op- 
erates the  undemocratic  Rule  22  Is  depriving 
the  Senate  of  Its  constitutional  right  to  make 
rules  by  majority  action. 

Of  course  the  fact  that  the  Senate  at- 
tempted to  Insulate  Its  rules  against  change 
unless  a  two-thirds  vote  to  end  debate  could 
be  obtained,  does  not  alter  the  constitutional 
provision  for  majority  action.  We  think  the 
Senate  ought  to  put  the  Constitution  above 
Rule  22,  and  this  will  create  an  opportunity 
to  change  the  rule  by  majority  vote. 

Aside  from  the  constitutional  question, 
the  reform  Is  long  overdue.  Filibusters  waste 
an  Inordinate  amount  of  time  In  the  Senate 
and  often  result  In  minority  decisions  on  the 
most  vital  Issues.  The  time  has  come  to 
sweep  away  this  Irrational  handicap  on  the 
Senate  without  prejudice  to  Its  standing  as 
a  continuing  body. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Jan.  18,  1967] 
MiNoarrT   Safecttakd 

Tbe  Senate,  since  Its  creation,  has  been  a 
shield  against  the  hasty.  Impetuous  or  reck- 
less Imposition  of  majority  will  on  the  minor- 
ity. This  Is  a  much-needed  safeguard,  and 
we  hope  It  will  be  preserved. 

It  Is  this  Issue  which  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  recurring  efforts  to  change  or  abolish 
Senate  Rule  22,  the  rule  which  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  senators  present  and  vot- 
ing to  cut  off  debate,  and  which  once  again 
is  under  attack  by  the  "liberals." 

The  familiar  argtunent  is  that  there  la 
something  Iniquitous  about  a  filibuster,  or 
unlimited  debate;  that  It  prevents  the  Senate 
from  working  the  will  of  the  majority;  that 
It  runs  counter  to  the  democratic  concept. 
This  argument  Is  vulnerable  on  several 
counts.  One  which  might  be  mentioned  is 
that  the  liberals  have  not  hesitated  to  use 
or  threaten  to  use  the  filibuster  weapon  when 
they  thought  it  served  their  purpose.  More 
to  the  point,  and  the  record  will  bear  this 
out,  a  vote  can  be  obtained  in  tbe  Senate 
imder  the  two-thirds  rule  If  the  issue  Is  Im- 
portant enough  and  if  the  case  for  the  legis- 
lation In  question  is  persuasive  enough.  Of 
primary  Importance,  however.  Is  the  fact 
that  ovn  Is  not  a  political  society  baaed  on 
the  notion  of  simple  majority  rule.  There 
are  several  constitutional  safeguards  against 
what  has  correctly  been  called  "the  tyranny 
of  the  majority."  In  our  national  legislative 
procedures,  however,  it  Is  the  Senate  which 
affords  this  protection,  a  protection  which  Is 
at  war  with  the  concept  of  automatic  major- 
ity rule. 

There  are  several  possibilities  In  sight  this 
year.  One  Is  that  the  two-thirds  rule  will 
be  retained,  and  we  think  It  should  be. 
Another  is  that  this  rule  may  be  modified 
by  permitting  three-fifths  of  the  senators 
present  and  voting  to  end  debate.  Lurking 
in  the  background,  however,  is  a  third  pos- 
sibility. Heretofore,  the  Senate  has  func- 
tioned as  a  continuing  body — which  means 
that  its  rules  cannot  be  changed  by  majority 
vote.  But  there  is  a  move  afoot  to  alter  this, 
to  do  away  with  the  continuing  body  concept 
and  permit  a  simple  majority  to  change  the 
rules  as  each  new  Congress  takes  office.  The 
procedures  to  this  end  are  complex.  But 
such  a  change  conceivably  might  come  about 
through  a  ruling  by  the  presiding  officer,  the 
Vice  President,  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 


senators,  depending  upon  how  the  question 
Is  submitted. 

If  this  should  happen,  it  would  of  course 
be  easier  for  the  Senate  to  pass  more  laws — 
at  the  expense  of  protection  of  minorities. 
Senator  Ervln  offered  the  best  comment  on 
this  when  he  said  that  "we're  already  the 
most  law-ridden  people  In  the  world."  And 
the  minority  leader,  Seoiator  Dirksen,  has 
said  that  if  majority  vote  Is  established  the 
Senate  rules  "won't  be  worth  40  cents." 

Our  sentiments  exactly.  The  Senate  rules 
have  served  the  country  well  over  the  years, 
and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  tear  them  up 
now. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  ^Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleaded  to  be  a  signer 
of  the  cloture  motion  filed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  hope  that 
with  the  support  of  both  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  this  body 
will,  in  its  finest  traditions  of  fairness 
and  constructive  cooperation,  which 
msike  the  Senate  a  keystone  of  our  Na- 
tion, be  able  to  reach  the  merits  of  the 
resolution  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  fact  that  I  was  in  the  minority 
yesterday  has  not  changed  my  views  on 
the  issues  presented.  It  remains  my  po- 
sition, and  I  believe  the  discussions  and 
rulings — or  nonrulings — support  me  in 
this,  that  the  only  rules  which  carry  over 
from  the  89th  to  the  90th  Congress  are 
those  in  which  a  majority  of  the  present 
Senate  has  acquiesced.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  under  this  theory,  since 
we  are  still  debating  the  question  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  new  rule  on  termination 
of  debate,  we  have  not  yet  adopted  rule 
XXll  for  this  Congress.  Thus  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  adhering  to 
the  position  I  took  in  voting  yesterday, 
and  that  by  signing  the  cloture  motion, 
I  am  merely  agreeing  with  what  I  hope 
will  be  a  majority  of  the  Senate  that  we 
use  procedures  analogous  to  those  of  the 
old  rule  XXn  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ing  debate  on  the  question  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  new  rule  XXlI. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  12 
O'CLOCK  NOON  MONDAY.  JANU- 
ARY 23 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until   12  o'clock  noon 

Monday  next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATUS  OP  THE  GREEK-TURKISH 
ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  PROJ- 
ECT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
pleasure  in  announcing  substantial  prog- 
ress in  the  work  of  the  project  for  Greek- 
Turkish  economic  cooperation. 

During  the  week  of  November  14, 1966, 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ence— renamed  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly at  the  Noveanber  1966  Plenary 
Session— held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Paris.  During  that  s»me  week,  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  Special  Committee  on 


Developing  NATO  Coimtries  of  the  Con- 
ference, of  which  Committee  I  am  Chair- 
man.   There  was  also  a  special  meeting 
attended  by  some  85  business  and  indus- 
trial leaders,  academicians  and  Parlia- 
mentarians, of  the  International  Ad- 
visory   Commission    which    has    been 
formed   to   help   provide   distinguished 
private  enterprise  leadership  to  the  proj- 
ect for  Greek-Turkish  economic  coopera- 
tion.   It  will  be  recalled  that  the  proj- 
ect was  Inspired  as  a  sequel  to  the  suc- 
cess of  ADELA,  which  is  now  well  estab- 
lished in  Latin  America  and  which  had 
its  origins  in  work  which  I  initiated 
through  the  Economic  Committee,  of 
which  I  was  then  Chairman,  of  the 
NATO     Parliamentarians'     Conference. 
The  success  of  ADELA  led  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  project  looking  toward  both 
the  economic  development  of  and  co- 
operation between  Greece  and  Turkey 
would  be  a  proper  function  of  the  NATO 
Parllament£uians.    In  fact,  the  progress 
made  until  this  date  clearly  shows  an 
initiative  of  this  sort,  carried  out  under 
the  aegis  of  and  with  the  sponsorship  of 
an  organization  like  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians'   Conference,    and    relying 
upon  the  private  sector,  can  be  an  enor- 
mous force  for  fruitful  cooperation  and 
for  sound  economic  development. 

Mr.  President.  I  may  begin  this  state- 
ment by  saying  that  immediately  after 
the  meeting  of  the  NATO  Parliamentar- 
ians in  Paris,  I  went  on  a  special  trip 
to  Greece  and  to  Turkey,  where  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  discussions  with  both 
Prime  Minister  Stef  anopoulos  and  Prime 
Minister  Demirel,  and  where  I  met  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Foreign  Of- 
fices, the  Ministers  relevant  to  this  proj- 
ect and  with  leading  members  of  the 
business  communities.  Also,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  an  audience  with  the  King 
of  Greece  at  which  the  Queen  was  also 
present.  In  addition.  I  delivered  an 
address  at  an  extraordinarily  well  at- 
tended meeting  of  the  Propeller  Club  in 
Istanbul,  Turkey. 

Together  with  my  Greek  and  Turkish 
colleagues  on  the  NATO  Parliamentari- 
ans' Committee,  Messrs.  Spanorrigas  and 
Gulek,  I  visited  the  region  of  the  Evros- 
Merlc  River,  the  border  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  in  Thrace,  which  is  one  of 
the  areas  which  has  been  under  intensive 
survey  by  the  Greek-Turkish  Economic 
Cooperation  Project.  Also,  while  in 
Athens,  a  meeting  attended  by  high  offi- 
cials of  the  Greek  and  the  Turkish  tour- 
ism administrations,  called  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Special  Committee  made 
concrete  plans  for  carrying  on  coopera- 
tion in  the  very  Important  field  of  tour- 
ism and  which  worked  on  selecting  spe- 
cific zones  in  which  the  two  coimtries 
will  concentrate  both  private  and  public 
efforts  toward  a  complementary  develop- 
ment of  tourist  resources. 

In  very  brief  summary,  I  can  say  that 
the  initiative  taken  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Developing  NATO  Countries, 
has  been  greeted  and  is  being  greeted 
with  great  receptivity  in  both  govern- 
mental and  private  circles  in  both  Greece 
and  in  Turkey.  GJovemmental  support 
comes  on  a  nonpartisan  basis:  I  had 
previously  discussed  the  project  with  for- 
mer Prime  Ministers  Papandreau   and 
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inonu,  both  of  whom  are  now  in  the 
opposition,  and  they  supported  the  proj- 
ect as  well.  More  than  this,  this  support 
Is  being  translated  Into  specific  acts  of 
cooperation,  which  are  aU  the  more  sig- 
nificant in  view  of  the  continuing  stress 
of  the  unresolved  problem  of  Cyprus. 
The  purpose  of  the  Greek-Turkish  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Project  can  in  no  way 
be  aimed  at  resolving  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem. It  Is,  however,  widely  recognized 
that  in  promoting  a  channel  of  economic 
cooperation  and  communications,  the 
project  has  helped  to  establish  a  climate 
In  which  negotiations  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  might  be  carried  on. 

Under  the  administrative  direction  of 
Its  Executive  Director,  the  Honorable 
Seymour  J.  Rubin  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  European  director,  Mr.  Albert 
Zumbiehl   of    Prance,    the    project   for 
Greek-Turkish  economic  cooperation  has 
made  great  progress.    Two  events,  which 
have  recently  occurred,  perhaps  may  be 
taken  as  demonstrating  this  progress  in 
specific  terms.    In  the  first  place,  the 
decision  was  taken  during  the  meetings 
of  November  14,  1966,  in  Paris  to  set  up 
a    permanent    institution    for    Greek- 
Turkish  economic,  cultural  and  educa- 
tional  cooperation,   to   be   named   the 
Eastern     Mediterranean      Development 
Institute.     Second,   the  Ford   Founda- 
tion, which  has  been  a  principal  financial 
supporter  of  this  project  from  its  early 
days  decided  through  the  action  of  its 
Trustees  in  December  1966  to  continue 
its  support  of  the  project  and  to  make  a 
grant     of     $112,500     for     the     period 
January  1.  1967  to  June  30,  1968.    This 
grant,  like  the  previous  grant  of  the 
Ftord  Foundation,  will  be  matched  by 
donations  in  cash  and  services  on  the 
part   of    others — foundations,    interna- 
tional institutions,  and  a  large  number  of 
interested  private  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals who  feel  that  the  work  of  this 
project  is  contributing  to  peace,  stability 
and  development  in  the   all-Important 
area  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Advisory  Commission,  composed  of  dis- 
tinguished   persons    from    the    private 
sectors   of   the   NATO    coimtries,   with 
observers  from  such  International  Insti- 
tutions as  the  United  Nations,  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  the  E.E.C..  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  and  the  World 
Bank,  it  was  decided  first  that  the  East- 
em  Mediterranean  Development  Insti- 
tute be  established  and  secondly  that 
work  continue  directed  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Eastern  Mediterranean 
Investment  Corporation.    I  am  append- 
ing to  this  statement  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution   adopted    by    the    International 
Advisory  Commission,  after  a  well-pre- 
pared  and   full   discussion   session,  at 
which  strong  support  for  these  two  proj- 
ects was  voiced  by  all  of  the  numerous 
speakers.    I  also  append  hereto  a  copy 
of  the  report  presented  by  the  rappor- 
teur of  the  Special  Committee  on  Devel- 
oping NATO  Countries,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Hon.  Theodore  Westerterp 
of   the   Netherlands,   which   contains   a 
r6sum6  of  the  work  which  has  been  done 
and  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
by  the  project.    Finally,  I  am  appending 
hereto  a  copy  of  the  resolution  recom- 
mended by  the  Special  Committee  to  the 


Plenary  Session  of  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians, which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Conference. 

In  brief  summary.  It  may  be  noted  that 
two  Institutions  are  contemplated,  with 
the  decision  having  now  been  taken  defi- 
nitely to  establish  one  of  them;  that  is. 
the  Development  Institute.    The  Devel- 
opment InsUtute  will  be  incorporated  as 
a  nonprofit  corporation  imder  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  will  at  a 
suitable  date  establish  its  principal  oper- 
ating headquarters  in  Europe.    The  In- 
stitute will  devote  itself  to  research  and 
studies  in  the  field  of  mutual  economic, 
cultured  and  educational  advantage  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  perhaps,  as  time 
goes  on,  to  other  countries  In  the  same 
general  region  of  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean.    Moreover,    the   Institute    will 
undertake  sectoral  analyses  and  prefeas- 
ibility  studies  which  will  directly  lead 
into  feasibility  studies  and  investments 
of  economic  advantage  to,  and  of  mutual 
interest  to,  Greece  and  Turkey.    It  will 
in  all  cases  work  closely  with  other  inter- 
national bodies  interested  in  the  same 
area   of    work,   cooperating   fully   with 
NATO,  with  the  OECD,  with  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Common  Market,   and  of 
EFTA,  and  will  particularly  work  with 
the  various  United  Nations  institutions 
or  specisdized  agencies.    Included  among 
these   will   be,    most   prominently,    the 
United   Nations  development  program, 
headed  by  the  Honorable  Paul  Hoffman, 
and   such   specialized   agencies   sis   the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Orgsailzation.    It 
will  also  cooperate,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  the  Greek-Turkish  economic  co- 
operation project,  with  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  smd  Develop- 
ment— the  World  Bank — and  with  the 
International  Finance  Corporation.    Pi- 
ally,  it  will  be  the  center  for  organiza- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  In- 
vestment Corporation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Development  In- 
stitute will  be  established  by  the  middle 
of  1967,  with  a  board  of  directors  broad- 
ly representative  of  business  and  indus- 
try not  only  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  but 
also  In  other  countries  of  the  free  world. 
At  the  specific  request  of  our  friends 
from  Greece  and  Turkey,  a  continuing 
liaison  will  be  maintained  with  the  Par- 
liamentarians' Conference  by  the  desig- 
nation of  a  special  parllsanentarian  class 
of  directors  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Institute.    I  am  pleased  that  my 
colleagues  on  the  Special  Committee  on 
Developing  NATO  Countries,  Hon.  Kasim 
Gulek  of  Turkey,  and  Hon.  Alexander 
Spanorrigas  of  Greece,  and  Hon.  Theo- 
dore Westerterp  of  the  Netherlands  will 
serve  with  me  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Institute.    The  agenda  for  the  In- 
stitute has  in  a  sense  already  been  pre- 
liminarily prepared,  since  the  various  re- 
ports and  studies  which  have  been  made 
imder  the  aegis  of  the  project  contain 
special    recommendations    for    further 
work  which  can  appropriately  be  taken 
up  and  further  developed  by  the  Insti- 
tute.   In  addition,  various  projects  have 
been  under  consideration  as,  for  example, 
a  traveling  seminar  on  economic  devel- 
opment, to  be  undertaken  Jointly  with 
the  Development  Center  of  the  OECD. 
The  Institute  seems  therefore  likely  to 
get  off  to  a  good  start  and  to  be  able  to 


make  a  major  contribution  frwn  the 
time  of  its  organization  onward. 

The  second  of  the  permanent  institu- 
tions is  the  proposed  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean Investment  Corp.  work  on  which 
was  strongly  endorsed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Greek-Turkish  Economic  Cooperation 
Project. 

The  Investment  corporation  wul  be, 
when  it  is  formed,  an  institution  re- 
sembling a  development  bank  and  in- 
vestment   company,    operating    on    a 
regional  basis  In  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean.   It  is  hoped  to  set  it  up  with  a 
capital   of   approximately   $10   million, 
with  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  sum 
coming  each  from  Greek  and  Turkish 
sources.     The  remainder  of  the  capital 
would  come  from  private  investors  out- 
side of  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  hopefully 
from  international  financing  organiza- 
tions.  In  addition  to  these  resources,  the 
investment     corporation     would     have 
available  to  it  a  considerable  amoimt  of 
borrowing    capacity,    and    would    look 
toward    long-term    loans    from    public 
and  private  sources  to  enable  It  to  carry 
on  Its  activities. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  before  the  corpo- 
ration is  organized  or  simultaneously 
with  It,  a  technical  and  management 
services  corporation  would  be  established 
to  develop  feasible  and  well-prepared 
projects  for  financing  by  the  proposed 
investment  corporation  and  by  outside 

lTlV£StjOX*S 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance in  the  area  of  such  an  organization. 
Its  role  would  be  not  merely  to  make  In- 
vestments in  the  field  of  economic  de- 
velopment out  of  its  own  resources,  but  to 
guide  and  encourage  similar  Investments 
from  other  sources  of  capital,  and  to 
play  a  coordinating  and  supervisory  role 
in  finding  and  analyzing  sound  de- 
velopment opportimities.  In  doing  so  It 
may  well  have  a  multiplier  effect  In  the 
promotion  of  Investment  In  economic 
development  well  beyond  the  resources 
which  will  be  at  Its  own  disposition. 

My  own  discussions  with  bankers,  in- 
dustrialists and  officials  of  development 
institutions  in  the  area  and  sibroad  lead 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  an  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
Investment  Corp.  would  have  an  im- 
portant and  beneficial  role  and  would 
have  the  strong  support  of  those  inter- 
ested, particularly  in  private  enterprise 
development  in  Greece  and  in  Turkey. 
Investment  opportunities  in  the  area  are 
substantial.    These  are  first  in  the  field 
of  tourism,  where  the  unique  combina- 
tion of  archaeological  treasures,  scenic 
beauties  and  advantages  of  climate  make 
possible  a  speedy  development  of  a  major 
regional  resource,  and  suggest  strongly 
the  benefits  of  a  cooperative  effort.    Be- 
yond this,  there  are  numerous  other  in- 
vestment opportunities,  some  of  which 
are  apparent  even  now,  some  of  which 
will  be  defined  more  adequately  in  the 
future,    particularly    by    the    sectoral 
analyses  and  the  pref easibility  studies  to 
be  imdertaken  by  the  nonprofit  insti- 
tution,  that   is,   the   Eastern   Mediter- 
ranean Development  Institute. 

For  the  rest.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  report  of  the  n«)porteur  of  the 
Special  Committee.  Mr.  Westerterp, 
speaks  to  the  accomplishments  in  spe- 
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clflc  areas  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  research  under  the  sponsorship  oi 
the  Greek-Turkish  economic  coopera- 
tion project.  There  are  certain  fea- 
tures, however,  of  these  projects  which 
deserve  to  be  singled  out  for  special,  if 
brief,  mention. 

A  study  is  nearing  completion  on  the 
development  of  the  Meric-Evros  River 
Basin.     This  study  li.  being  completed 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Hans  Wil- 
brandt  of  the  University  of  Gottingen 
In  Germany:  Prof.  Korket  Ozal  of  the 
Middle  East  Technical  University  in  An- 
kara and  Mr.  John  Broumls  of  the  Athens 
Technological  Institute  In  Athens.  These 
academicians  have  put  together  a  team 
of  27  German.  Greek,  and  Turkish  scien- 
tists  who    have   been   divided    into    9 
task  forces,  the  majority  of  which  have 
already  completed  their  work  and  filed 
reports  which  are  now  In  the  process  of 
being   coordinated  and  fitted  into  the 
master  report  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  spring  of  1967.    Here  it  is 
noteworthy  to  mention  not  only  that  the 
work  being  done  is  of  the  first  quality, 
and  that  it  has  been  sufficiently  com- 
pleted to  make  clear  that  cost-benefit 
ratios  will  be  very  good  indeed,  but  also 
that  cooperation  between  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  scientists  and  parallel  actions 
by  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Governments 
has  been  both  important  and  encourag- 
ing.    Despite   gloomy   prognostications 
some  months  ago,  we  have  found  that  the 
authorities  of  the  two  governments  have 
cooperated  fully  in  furnishing  Informa- 
tion out  of  their  official  files,  in  making 
visas  available  to  the  nationals  of  the 
other  countries,  and  in  providing  all  of 
the  facilities  necessary  for  an  effective 
study  of  the  river  basin.   We  may  expect 
therefore  a  sound  and  extremely  useful 
report  in  the  next  few  months,  on  the 
basis  of  which  a  thorough-going  feasi- 
bility study,  going  into  more  specific  de- 
tail, may  be  expected.    On  the  basis  of 
such  a  feasibility  study,  so  far  as  one 
can  presently  see,  an  extensive  develop- 
ment program  in  the  field  of  irrigation 
and  land  management  might  well  be  un- 
dertaken by  Greece  and  Turkey.    Such 
a  project  would  necessarily  require  and 
would  undoubtedly  attract  international 
financing,  with  its  cost  perhaps  being 
In  the  area  of  some  $150  million,  but 
with  cost-benefit  ratios  which,  so  far  as 
can  be  seen  at  present,  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  4-to-l. 

One  further  problem  with  respect  to 
the  Merlc-Evros  exists.  This  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  river  lie  in  Bulgaria — where  the 
river  is  called  the  Marltsa.  Although  a 
substantial  amoimt  of  work  could  use- 
fully be  done  by  Greece  and  Turkey  even 
without  regard  to  Bulgaria,  it  becomes 
increasingly  apparent  that  discussions 
with  Bulgaria  as  to  its  plans  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river  and  Its  tributaries  is 
relevant  and  Important.  There  exists  at 
present  an  agreement  for  consultation 
on  river  development  projects  between 
Greece  and  Bulgaria,  an  agreement 
which,  however,  has  imtil  now  not  been 
implemented.  During  my  trip  to  Greece 
and  to  Turkey,  I  had  extensive  discus- 
sions about  this  situation.  It  is  fair  to 
suggest  that  both  countries  are  agreed 
that  some  discussion  with  the  Bulgarian 


authorities  would  be  extremely  desirable, 
if  not  essential.  Discussions  of  this  sort 
would  be  extremely  important  not  only 
in  connection  with  the  Meric-Evros  proj- 
ect, but  also  in  respect  of  the  policy  of  an 
eastern  European  country  to  cooperate 
on  a  project  which  could  only  bring  bene- 
fits to  the  entire  region. 

The  reports  which  have  been  made  on 
the  subject  of  agriculture,  transport  and 
fisheries  are  adequately  summarized  in 
Mr.  Westerterp's  report,  and  I  need  not 
comment  further  on  them  in  this  state- 
ment other  than  to  say  that  they  iUus- 
trate  very  well  the  benefits  which  can  be 
expected  through  mutuality  of  effort  in 
an  area  which  is  as  economically  inte- 
grated, by  the  forces  of  nature  and  geog- 
raphy, as  that  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  subject 
of  tourism.  This  has  been  under  inten- 
sive study  and  discussion,  and  the  dis- 
cussions which  I  chaired  in  Athens  on 
November  19,  1966,  resulted  in  specific 
decisions  which  will  enable  this  project 
to  move  forward  soundly  and  rapidly. 
It  proved  possible  to  obtain  agreement 
between  the  tourist  authorities  both  of 
Greece  and  of  Turkey  as  to  the  selection 
of  several  correlated  areas  which  will 
be  intensively  studied  and  in  which  a 
special  development  effort  will  be  made. 
A  preliminary  consideration  of  a  priority 
area,  including  the  Greek  Island  of 
Mytilene— Lesbos— and  the  Turkish  area 
around  Ayvalik  has  already  been  made. 
A  special  small  study  committee  is  be- 
ing set  up  to  delimit  both  the  geographi- 
cal and  functional  areas  of  cooperation 
in  that  area.  The  results  of  its  work 
will  be  presented  to  an  international 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  tourism  which 
has  been  tentatively  scheduled  for  the 
early  part  of  May  1967.  The  agenda  for 
this  meeting  has  been  put  in  reasonably 
final  form  and  has  been  accepted  on 
both  sides;  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect  that  cooperation  by  the  Turkish 
Minister  of  Information  and  Tourism, 
the  Greek  National  Tourist  Organiza- 
tion, the  private  sector  in  both  countries, 
and  foreign  investors  could  result  in  sub- 
stantial and  prompt  benefits  to  the  econ- 
omies of  both  Greece  and  Turkey. 

In  summary,  therefore,  Mr.  President, 
I  can  say  that  the  project  which  was 
launched  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Developing  NATO  Countries  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference  has 
demonstrated  the  vahdity  of  the  con- 
cept of  binational  economic  coopera- 
tion. Again,  I  should  reiterate  that  the 
issue  of  Cyprus  forms  a  background 
which  cannot  be  ignored  and  which  ob- 
viously delimits  the  scope  of  such  cooper- 
ation. Yet,  the  fact  that  the  very  pres- 
sures of  the  Cyprus  issue  give  special 
significance  and  special  merit  to  an  ef- 
fort like  that  which  I  have  described— 
an  effort  which  presents  the  attempt  on 
the  part  of  friends  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
to  seek  nonpolitical  methods  of  commu- 
nication and  of  cooperation.  Hopefully, 
these  methods  will  be  extended  and  ex- 
panded into  a  long-term  and  intensive 
program  of  regional  cooperation  which 
will  yield  benefits  which  will  accrue  not 
only  to  the  countries  in  the  area,  but  to 
all  of  the  others  of  the  free  world  whose 
history  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  resolution,  a  recommenda- 
tion, and  the  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Developing  NATO  Countries  of 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ence, 12th  Annual  Session,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion, recommendation,  and  report  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conferencb, 
12th  Annual  Session,  Special  Commit- 
tee ON  Developing  NATO  Countries— 
A  Resolution 

The  International  Advisory  Commission  of 
the  Project  on  Greek-Turkish  Economic  Co- 
operation, 

Having  considered  the  documentation  and 
the  reports  available  at  Its  meeting  of  No- 
vember 14,  1966, 
Resolvea 

I.  (a)  that  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Task  Force  on  Institu- 
tional Arrangements,  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean Development  Institute  be  estab- 
lished; 

(b)  that  Its  chief  operation  centre  be  es- 
tablished, as  conditions  permit.  In  Europe; 

(c)  that  It  work  In  close  collaboration 
with  other  private  and  public  international 
and  national  Institutions  in  the  development 
field,  particularly  the  Institutions  and  spe- 
cialized agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
NATO,  the  OECD  and  the  EEC; 

(d)  that  In  all  cases  it  should  seek  the 
means  of  co-ordinating  Its  activities  with  the 
national  planning  agencies  In  Greece  and 
Turkey,  without  Interference  with  national 
programmes  and  projects; 

(e)  that  to  the  extent  practicable  it  oper- 
ate through  existing  competent  organiza- 
tions In  the  development  field,  and  that  it 
limit  Its  operations  to  those  of  planning, 
consulting,  co-ordination,  contracting  for  de- 
velopment activities,  and  supervision  thereof. 

II.  that  work  continue  directed  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  Eastern  Mediterranean 
Investment  Corporation,  based  in  general  on 
the  documentation  previously  prepared  and 
available  at  the  meeting  of  November  14, 
1966;  and  that  such  corporation  concern  it- 
self with  projects  In  the  private  sector  of 
mutual  Interest  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  In- 
cluding tourism,  and  In  accordance  with  the 
Basic  Points  of  Agreement  agreed  to  by  the 
Task  Force  on  Institutional  Arrangements  at 
its  meeting  in  Rome  on  September  27-28, 
1966. 

Final  version  of  resolution  adopted  unani- 
mously 

NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference,  12th 
Annual  Session,  Special  Committee  on 
Developing  NATO  Countries — A  Recom- 
mendation 

The  Conference, 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  providing 
Greece  and  Turkey  with  faculties  for  study 
and  Investigation  aimed  at  speeding  up  the 
economic  development  of  those  countries 
within  the  geographical  area  and  In  those 
sectors  where  they  have  common  or  inter- 
dependent interests; 

Noting  that  there  Is  no  organization  for 
this  purpose  and  further  noting,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  none  of  the  existing  national 
bodies  could  be  expanded  so  as  to  carry  out 
bl-natlonal  action  of  this  kind  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  is  Important  to  ensure 
continuing  co-ordination  with  the  specialized 
International  Institutions  carrying  out  par- 
tial studies  which  are  customarily  directed 
towards  one  or  other  of  the  two  countries 
but  which  do  not  take  account  of  their  com- 
mon Interests; 

Considering  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
Atlantic  Community  should  combine  their 
efforts  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  East- 


.m  Mediterranean  with  a  preliminary  pilot 
^^.lonment  study  of  which  Greece  and 
^^^^^onld  be  the  initial  beneficiaries; 
^IJing  observed  with  satisfaction  the  Brst 
SZ  of  the  studies  carried  out  over  the 
?^^R  months  within  the  framework  of  the 
SiectT  economic  co-operation  between 

P'^ice  and  Turkey,  and  having  been  In- 
?„S  of  the  broad  lines  of  the  sectorial 
Sys  carried  out,  together  with  the  con- 
,  .nnQ  drawn  by  an  international  con- 
S^ve  comr^lttel  and  ad  hoc  committees 
m  Sspect  of  the  estabUshment  of  two  perma- 
nent institutions; 

("af  uTaTta^'accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  special  Committee  on  De- 
«wne     NATO     Countries,     an     Eastern 
Serranean     Development     Institute     be 
Sished  to  carry  on  the   Greek-Turkish 
v-onomlc  Co-operation  Project: 
^^(b°  that  its  Chief  operation  centre  be  es- 
tablished   as  conditions  permit,  In  Europe 
(cf  that  It  work  in  close  collaboration  with 
the  other  private  and  public   International 
and   national    Institutions    In    the   develop- 
ment field,  particularly  the  institutions  and 
rpeSaU^ed  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
NATO,  the  OECD  and  the  EEC; 

(d)  that  in  all  cases  it  should  seek  the 
means  of  co-ordinating  Its  activities  with 
Se  national  planning  agencies  m  Greece 
and  Turkey,  without  Interference  with  na- 
tional progranunes  and  projects; 

te)  that  to  the  extent  practicable  it  op- 
erate through  existing  coinpetent  organiza- 
tions in  the  development  field,  and  that  It 
Lit  Its  operations  to  those  of  planning,  con- 
Xtlon,  co-ordination,  contracting  for  de- 
ve  opment  activities,  and  supervision  thereof. 
II  Invites:  the  NATO  Council  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Governments  of  member  coun- 
ties that  they  support  by  all  possible  means 
the  Greek-Turklsh  Economic  Co-operation 
project. 

NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference,  12th 
ANNUAL     Session.     NATO     Headquarters, 

PLACE  DU  MARtCHAL  DE  LATTRE  DE  TASSIGNT, 

Paris  16e  14th  to  19th  November,  1966 


(Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  De- 
veloping NATO  Countries  presented  by 
Mr  Til  E.  Westerterp,  Rapporteur,  Inter- 
national     secretariat,      Paris.      November 

1966) 

I.  introductiok 

I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Special 
Committee  and  of  the  x  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians' Conference  to  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  by  the  Project  on  Greek-Turkish 
Economic  Co-operation,  under  the  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Developing  NATO  countries. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  year,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  has  been  done  on 
the  Project.  Progress  has  regularly  been  re- 
ported to  the  Special  Committee  and  to  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference,  both  at 
the  Tenth  and  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Meetings.  ^  , 

Since  the  Parliamentarians'  Conference  or 
October  1965.  there  has  been  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  International 
Advisory  Commission,  held  together  with  the 
Special  Committee  In  Paris  on  12th  Novem- 
ber, 1955.  At  that  meeting  a  number  of 
working  documents  were  presented.  Subse- 
quently, meetings  of  the  International  Ad- 
visory Commission  and  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Developing  NATO  Countries  were 
held,  both  Jointly  and  separately.  In  Paris 
on  11th  and  12th  May.  1966  and  on  Novem- 
ber 14th,  1966. 

At  the  Tenth  Annual  Session  Document 
O.  12e/EC(64)30/DNC.4.  entitled'  "Status  of 
Greek-Turkish  Project"  was  submitted  by 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts.  At  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Session  of  the  ParUamentarlans'  Con- 
ference held  in  New  York,  4th-9th  October 
1965,  a  working  paper.  Document  H.  86/DNC- 
(65)16.  entitled  "Status  of  the  Project  for 
Greek-Turkish  Economic  Co-operation"  wa« 


presented,  again  by  Senator  Javlts.  In  the 
first  of  these  documents,  the  early  hUtory  of 
the  Project  was  elaborated;  In  the  second, 
the  very  considerable  progress  made  In  orga- 
nising the  Project  and  In  carrying  It  fOTward 
to  the  time  of  the  working  paper  was 
presented  in  detaU.^ 

In  view  of  the  great  detail  and  clarity  of 
this  documentation  and  reporting  until  now, 
it  would  not  seem  appropriate  to  attempt  to 
spell  out  in  painstaking  detail  the  entirety 
of  the  activities  undertaken  by  the  Project 
on    Greek-Turkish    Economic    Co-operation. 
What  does  seem  appropriate,  in  this  report. 
Is  not  so  much  a  detaUed  analysis  of  these 
various    activities,    their    achievements    and 
their  problems,  as  an  objective  overall   ap- 
praisal of  the  work  done  and  the  prospects  of 
the    co-operative    effort    which    has    been 
mounted  under  the  aegis  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Developing  NATO  Countries.     In 
order  to  present  such  a  report,  however,  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  backgroud  would  seem 
appropriate.  ^  w     ,, 

In  turn  therefore  to  a  statement  of  back- 
ground. 

n.  background 

In  November  1963.  the  Ninth  Plenary  Ses- 
sion of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ence established  Its  Working  Party  on  Less 
Developed  NATO  Countries,  which  one  year 
later  became  Its  Special  Committee  on  the 
same  subject.     Contributions  from  several 
foundations  enabled  preparatory  work  to  be 
done     The  Department  of  State  of  the  U.S.A.. 
the  secretary  General  of  NATO,  government 
and  business  In  Greece  and  Turkey,  all  fa- 
voured establishment  of  a  project  to  work 
on  Greek-Turkish  economic  co-operation,    in 
March  1965,  the  Ford  Foundation  approved 
a   two-year   grant  on  a  matching   basis   ol 
$150,000,  and  In  May  1965,  an  organisational 
meeting  In  Paris,  held  In  conjunction  with 
the  Special  Committee  on  Developing  NATO 
Countries  of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians,  es- 
tablished the  Greek-Turkish  Economic  Co- 
operation   Project.      A    completion    date    ol 
March  1967  was  projected. 

In  this  summary,  in  view  of  the  extensive 
documentation  which  is  already  before  the 
members  of  the  conference,  and  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  above,  it  is  sufH- 
clent  to  say  that  the  Project  has  sought    in 
Its  work,  parallel  and  related  objectives.    One 
of  them  was,  through  research,  feasibility 
studies,  and  the  activities  of  task  forces,  to 
arrive  at  reconunendatlons  In  various  eco- 
nomic fields  of   mutual   Interest  to   Greece 
and  Turkey.    The  second  was  to  parallel  tne 
recommendations  with  the  establishment  of 
Institutional  arrangements  which  would  not 
only   promote  the  carrying  out  of  recom- 
mendations agreeable  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
and    formulated    through    the   Project,   but 
which  would  also  provide  a  vehicle  for  con- 
tinuing progress  toward  the  mutual  economic 
goals  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  both  of  these  ob- 
jectives have  been  attained;  but  satisfactory 
and  full  attainment  of  them,  even  within 
the  limitations  which  are  evident  for  a  vol- 
untary effort  of  this  sort.  Is  still  some  time 
In  the  future.  For  this,  there  are  two  basic 
reasons. 

One  of  these  reasons  Is  the  complexity  oi 
the  economic  problems  themselves.  Eco- 
nomic problems,  as  all  of  us  know,  do  not 
respond  readily  to  generalised  solutions. 
With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  persons— or 
nations— concerned  with  such  problems 
often  view  the  problems,  and  the  answers  to 
them.  In  different  lights.  To  take  an  exam- 
ple out  of  the  several  which  have  concerned 
the  Special  Committee,  It  Is  clear  that  co- 
operation m  regard  to  Aegean  tourism  ifl 
desirable.  In  tht  Interests  of  all  the  nations 


>  Documents  covering  that  latter  meeting 
are  J.92/DNC(66)20;  J.93/DNC(66)21;  J.94/ 
DNC(66)22;  J.95/DNC(66)23;  J.96/DNC(66) 
24;  and  J.97/DNC(66)23. 


of  that  area.  But  as  co-operatlon  becomes 
more  a  fact,  and  as  those  taterested  In  the 
development  of  tourlsn  facilities  and  rev- 
enues In  their  own  coimtrles  come  to  grips 
with  actual  programs,  recommendatlonB 
become  more  difficult.  General  resolutions 
are  transformed  slowly  Into  meaningful  acts 
of  co-operatlon.  The  attainment  of  meas- 
urable results  Is  Inevitably  a  long-term  proc- 
ess, particularly  where  so  little  has  been  done 
In  the  past,  as  Is  here  the  case. 

The    second    of    the    reasons    for    some 
stretch-out  In  the  target  dat«s  Is  the  con- 
tinuing persistence  of  the  problems  related 
to  Greek-Turkish  interests  In  Cyprus.    The 
Project  and  its  officials  are  accepted  by  all  as 
taking  no  position  on  that  Issue.     The  Proj- 
ect has  been  administered  Impartially,  and 
without  reference   to  the  Issue  of  Cyprus. 
Nevertheless,  as  has  been  made  clear  to  those 
concerned  with  such  administration,  much 
work   must  remain   In   a  preparatory   stage 
while  the  Issue  of  Cyprus  continues  without 
amicable     settlement.    Political     considera- 
tions are  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Project, 
which  focuses  on  matters  of  common   and 
basically  equal  economic  Interest  to  Turkey 
and    to    Greece.     But    realism    makes    clear 
that  certain  steps  which  might  have  been 
hoped    for — as    for    example    the   establish- 
ment of  bl-natlonal  commissions  or  other  co- 
operative     Institutional      arrangements      In 
various  spheres  of  economic  activity — cannot 
be   accomplished   without  the   much-to-be- 
hoped-for  clearing  of  the  political  climate. 
The  work  being  carried  forward  at  pres- 
ent on  the  Evros-Merlc   River  Is  perhaps   a 
good   example   both   of   succbfs   and   of    the 
limitations  of  that  success.    That  work  has 
elsewhere    been    adequately    described,    and 
it  Is  understood  that  a  special  progress  re- 
port will  be  presented  during  the  course  of 
the    present    meetings.      It    therefore    need 
here  be  mentioned  only  that  the  Merlc-Evros 
project  has  involved  the  grant  of  $100,000  by 
two  German  foundations— the  Thyssen  and 
Volkswagen    Foundations — it    has    Involved 
the    establishment    of    a    tripartite    guiding 
team  consisting  of  German.  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish  scientists,   through   which  official   gov- 
ernmental materials   have  been  exchanged 
and    made    mutually    available;    It    has    In- 
volved   the   establishment   of   a   larger   task 
force  of  some  29  experts,  dividing  their  work 
into  nine  separate  categories,  ranging  from 
the  engineering  aspects  of  the  River  project 
to    community    development.      During    the 
month  of  June  1966,  a  mixed  party  of  some 
30    Germans,   Greeks    and    Turks   Journeyed 
the  length  of  the  River,  crossed  It  frequently, 
were  officially  entertained  by  the  Governors 
on  both  sides  of  the  River,  and  were  as- 
sured   of    local   co-operatlon.     A   report   In 
depth,   coming   close   to   a   feaslbUlty   study 
upon  which  a  funding  application  could  be 
based,  will  be  produced  In  the  early  summer 
of  1967. 

This  Is  In  Itself  a  substantial  success,  and 
the  Project,  the  two  German  Foundations, 
the  Executive  and  European  Directors  of  the 
Project,  and  particularly  the  German  scien- 
tist who  leads  this  work.  Dr.  H.  Wllbrandt 
of  the  University   of  G6ttingen,   are  to  be 
feUcltated  on  it.    But  it  nevertheless  should 
be  observed  that  It  has  Its  limitations.    The 
authorities  on  both  sides  of  the  River  have 
approved  the  making  of  the  study  and  have 
moved  step  by  step  to  grant  the  necessary 
materials,  visas,  and  facilities.    On  neither 
side,  howe.er.  Is  there  any  commitment  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  thus  pro- 
duced, nor  to  set  up  a  bl-natlonal  commis- 
sion to  study  those  recommendations,  nor  to 
take  any  other  tangible  further  steps.    The 
Institutional     arrangements     necessary     to 
translate  the  River  project  recommendations 
Into  dams  and  Irrigation  ditches  are.  In  oth- 
er words,  still  to  oome.     Hopefully,  by  the 
time    that    recommendations    of    the    staffs 
headed   by   Professor   WUbrandt   are   ready, 
tensions  will  have  been  eliminated,  and  tke 
two  governments  directly  concerned  wiU  be 
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able  to  consult  harmoniously  In  regard  to 
tbose  recommendations.  For  the  moment. 
It  Is  enough  to  obeerve  that  there  will  still 
be  a  substantial  time  before  the  report  Is 
flnjahed. 

One  must  therefore  conclude  a  background 
report  and  appraisal  of  this  sort  by  striking 
a  balance.  The  asset  side  of  the  ledger  shows 
a  great  deal — ^more  perhaps  than  could  have 
been  expected.  Sui^lemental  reports  to  be 
submitted  at  these  meetings  will  give  details. 
But  some  Items  on  the  credit  side  may  be 
noted: 

1)  The  work  on  the  Evroa-Men^  River . 
which  has  surpcused  all  expectations,  and 
which  has  brought  about  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial co-operative  effort  of  the  scientists  of 
three  countries  (aided.  It  may  be  said  by  the 
American  firm  which  made  the  1963  survey 
of  the  River  valley) . 

2)  Work  has  been  done  on  the  problem 
of  asrricultural  exports,  particularly  early 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  report  of  an  ex- 
pert, selected  In  consultation  with  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organisation,  should  be 
soon  in  hand.  In  its  preparations,  inter- 
national organisations,  such  as  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organisation,  the  European 
Economic  Commimlty,  the  Organisation  for 
Economic  Co-operation  and  Development,  the 
World  Bank  have  all  been  consulted,  though 
the  report  la  of  course  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  Project  and  its  experts.  The  Greek 
and  Turkish  authorities,  and  private  inter- 
ests on  both  sides,  have  co-operated.  The 
report  should  have  substantial  significance. 

3)  The  fisheries  problem  has  also  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  study  by  an  expert,  also 
selected  in  consultation  with  the  PAO.  (It 
may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  scope  and 
nature  of  both  the  agriculture  and  fisheries 
studies  have  been  worked  out  in  several 
discussions  at  FAO,  EEC,  and  OECD) .  Again 
a  report  with  specific  reconunendatlons  is  in 
the  course  of  preparation  for  presentation 
during  these  meetings. 

4)  The  work  on  tourism,  a  subject  of  great 
Importance  to  Turkey  and  to  Greece,  and 
where  a  co-operative  effort  could  well  have 
Uigportant  benefits  for  both,  has  been  both 
intensive  and  extensive.  Italconstilt,  the 
firm  retained  as  an  expert  consultant,  and 
which  has  done  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  on  a  non-profit  basis,  has  prepared 
several  drafts  of  its  several  reports.  That 
draft  was  then  discussed  once  again,  at  a 
special  meeting  in  Rome,  on  May  20th,  1966. 
Thereafter,  the  draft  was  discussed  in  both 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  a  new  revision,  based 
on  written  and  oral  comments,  was  prepared. 
The  price  of  this  careful  preparation  has 
been  the  postponement  of  the  meeting 
scheduled  for  October  1966;  but  It  shoidd 
pay  large  dividends  in  a  realistic  and  useful 
analysis  of  the  tourism  situation  as  it  affects 
both  Greece  and  Turkey. 

5)  One  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of 
the  Project  has  been  its  emphasis  ct  the 
private  sector.  The  interest  of  the  private 
communities  is  evident  in  the  lists  of  those 
attending  meetings  of  the  International 
Advisory  Commission  or  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee, or  participating  In  the  task  forces 
■et  up  pursuant  to  the  decision  taken  at 
the  Eleventh  Annual  Session  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference.  It  is  clear 
fr<»n  the  monetary  contributions  made  by 
the  private  sector,  and  from  the  contrlbu- 
tloiis  of  swTlces  and  facilities  by  private  com- 
panies. It  is  also  most  gratifying  in  such 
undertakings  as  those  of  a  special  task  force 
on  transportation.  Here  two  eminent  pri- 
vate citlsens,  senior  officials  of  their  com- 
panies, Mr.  Samuel  Smith  of  Canada  and 
Mr.  George  Melius  of  the  United  States, 
have  undertaken  at  their  own  expense  to 
make  a  survey  of  transport  requirements, 
as  related  to  agrlcultxiral  exi>ort8. 

6)  The  Interest  In  the  Project  of  the  great 
International  organisations — such  as  the 
apecUl  Fund  of   the   United  Nations,   the 


World  Bank  and  its  latemational  Finance 
Corporation,  the  European  Investment  Bank, 
the  specialised  agencies — ^has  been  solicited, 
and  has  been  warmly  forthcoming. 

7)  Finally,  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward Institutional  arrangements  which 
would  enable  the  work  of  the  Project  initi- 
ated by  the  Special  Committee  to  be  carried 
forward.  At  the  meetings  of  the  11th  and 
12th  May  1968,  in  Paris  approval  was  given 
of  establishment  of  an  "institute"  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Project  in  the  general 
sphere  of  research,  studies,  meetings,  and 
exploration  of  desirable  chani^els  of  economic 
and  scientific  co-operation.  It  was  also  de- 
cided to  study  establishment  of  a  "develop- 
ment company",  with  a  more  specific  financ- 
ing role,  acting  as  a  conduit  of  funds  to  the 
development  process. 

Both  of  these  concepts  have  been  Inten- 
sively discussed  since  Blay  1966  with  highly 
encouraging  results.  In  the  course  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Task  Force,  held  in  Rome  at 
the  end  of  September  1966,  the  principles  of 
agreement  for  the  establishment  of  an  East- 
ern Mediterranean  Institute  (EMDI)  and  of 
an  Eastern  Mediterranean  Investment  Cor- 
poration (EMIC)  have  been  laid  down.  The 
creation  of  the  Development  Institute  could 
be  authorised  by  this  year's  Conference. 
The  ambitious  programme  which  was  set 
under  way  under  the  mandate  of  the  Special 
Committee  can  clearly  not  be  completed  by 
the  original  target  dat#  of  March  1967.  For 
this  the  explanation  \a  far  from  dishearten- 
ing. So  much  has  beea  found  that  could  be 
done,  so  much  has  bfen  undertaken,  that 
tasks  have  expanded  and  new  opportunities 
have  opened  up.  The  successor  organisa- 
tions have  not  as  yet  been  created;  but  their 
outlines  have  been  stated,  their  desirability 
agreed,  and  their  foundations  are  being 
carefully  established. 

m.    CONCLUSION 

I  propose  that  the  Conference  approve  the 
constitution  of  an  Eastern  Mediterranean 
Development  Institute  on  the  lines  of  the 
following  docvmientatlon 

Memorandum  concerning  Articles  of  In- 
corporation of  an  Eastern  Mediterranean 
Development  Institute. 

Draft  Charter  for  Articles  of  Incorporation 
of  an  Eastern  Mediterranean  Development 
Institute.    Revision  of  30th  September,  1966. 

Basic  points  of  agreement  for  an  Eastern 
Mediterranean  Development  Institute. 

These  documents  have  been  combined  in 
J.  138/DNC(66)29 

If  the  Conference  is  In  agreement,  the  pro- 
posals which  have  been  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive and  European  Directors  concerning  the 
Greek-Turkish  Economic  Co-operation  Proj- 
ect could  be  put  Into  tffect,  and  It  might  be 
hoped  that  the  comm6ncement  of  the  Insti- 
tute's work  during  the  first  part  of  1967  will 
permit  a  logical  follow-up  to  the  work  of  the 
present  Organisation. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  pleasure  In  In- 
forming the  Conference  of  the  intention  of 
the  representatives  of  t£he  private  sector,  with 
the  help  of  Bpeclallsed  financial  institutions, 
particularly  those  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  to 
put  forward  for  closer  study  the  creation  of 
an  Eastern  Mediterranean  Investment  Corpo- 
ration which  would  finance  the  projects  to 
be  carried  out,  resulting  from  the  co-opera- 
tive policy  of  our  work. 


RECOGNITION    OP   SENATOR    BYRD 
OP  VIRGINIA  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next  at  2  o'clodk  p.m.,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
a  period  of  time  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  onlered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GRENVILLE  CLARK 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  GrenvUle 
Clark  died  in  Ehiblin,  N  JI.,  on  Thursday. 
January  12. 

He  was  described  in  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  2  days  later  as  a  great 
private  citizen.  I  desire  to  say  a  few 
words  about  him  at  this  time. 

Grenville  Clark  was  bom  In  1883.  He 
vas  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1903,  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 
He  went  through  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  then  in  1909,  with  Ellhu  Root. 
Jr.,  and  Charles  B3rrd,  formed  the  law 
firm  in  New  York  of  Root,  Clark  &  Byrd, 
which,  during  the  next  50  years,  became 
one  of  the  great  law  firms  in  New  York 
City. 

When  he  was  given  a  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  at  his  alma  mater,  Harvard,  he 
was  described  by  President  James  Conant 
as  a  citizen  with  a  high  sense  of  duty 
and  a  stubborn  defender  of  the  rights  of 
man. 

In  addition  to  being  a  highly  success- 
ful lawyer  in  New  York  for  many  years, 
he  rendered  extraordinary  service  to  his 
country  in  his  capacity  as  a  private  citi- 
zen. 

He  was  responsible  shortly  before 
World  War  I  for  the  establishment  of 
Plattsburgh  Camps  in  New  York,  work- 
ing with  the  cooperation  of  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood,  who  was  then  Chief  of  Stafif  of  the 
U.S.  Army.  It  was  due  to  his  foresight 
that  those  camps  turned  out  in  the  days 
shortly  before  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I  the  elite  ofiBcer  corps  which 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  raise  and  sup- 
port and  send  to  France  a  great  civilian 
army  which  turned  the  tide  against  the 
Germans  in  that  great  conflict. 

Returning  to  the  practice  of  law,  he 
became  the  chairman  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Committee  on  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
achieved  a  deserved  nationsil  reputation 
as  a  defender  of  the  civil  liberties  of  our 
citizens. 

The  defense  of  civil  liberties  is  often 
an  unpopular  task,  and  Grenville  Clark 
received  his  share  of  abuse  when  he 
stood  up  against  Mayor  Hague  of  Jersey 
City  in  insisting  that  the  then  new  CIO 
should  have  the  right  to  assemble  peace- 
fully in  Jersey  City  to  present  its  mem- 
bers' grievances  and  assert  their  rights 
as  a  labor  union. 

He  stood  up  in  support  of  Harry 
Bridges  when  efforts  were  made  to  de- 
port him  from  this  country  as  an  unde- 
sirable alien. 

He  stood  up  against  Joseph  McCarthy 
when  the  late  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
took  steps  to  impinge  on  the  civil  liberties 
of  professors  and  other  members  of  the 
faculties  of  a  number  of  our  great  uni- 
verdties.  In  short,  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  fight  for  academic  free- 
dom In  our  country. 

In  a  third  area,  he  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  law  profession  who 
fought  vigorously  and  successfully  to 
prevent  the  packing  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  President  Roosevelt,  an  act  of 
considerable  courage  on  his  part  because 
he  was  a  great  friend  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's and  approved  of  most  of  the 
measures  which  that  great  President 
supported.    However,  he  felt  that  as  a 
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^^tter  o/principle  the  packing  Of  the  Clark  worked  again  to^^^^^^^  ?SierS"jSiS?."^f5£^"?S 

Sfnwme  Court  was  wrong,  and  he  did  ship  for  disarmament  ^^J^PffJ^^  *^/j;    mianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

Si^S^niLS'""^'"^''''  ^Ta^^nfmSSSSS-w^^h    theR.-.at_tMspoint^in^my^^^^^ 

from  being  passea.  issued  an  extremely  cogent  and  weU- 

^^"■J'^hTl  fliTc^;  tJ  kiow^  ^i^neS^i^Stion  in  support  of  world 
this  effort  that  I  first  came  toKnownmi  .  This  document  has  been 

Si  to  admire  him  and.  indeed,  to  love  J^J^^a^g^Xt^^",    He  had  hoped,  with 


bijn- 


we  were  friends  for  well  over  30  years^ 
He  was  my  cousin,  but  the  relationship 
was  so  distent  that  it  was  not  the  f  a^ 
ties  that  bound  us  together,  but  rather 
his  great  spirit,  his  rugged  courage  and 
Wb  kindly  and  compassionate  disposition. 
When  World  War  H  came  along,  he 
amiln  was  astute  enough  to  see  that  in 
order  to  raise  for  a  second  time  a  great 
dvillan  army  to  fight  for  freedom,  we 
needed  a  draft  law  which  would  bring 
young  Americans  into  the  service  on  the 
basis  of  fairness  and  justice,  and  he  was 
the  author  of  the  draft  law  in  World  War 
n   actmg  as  an  assistant  of  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  War 
However,    Grenville    Clark's    greatest 
achievement  as  a  private  citizen,  in  my 
opinion,  was  the  magnificent  work  he 
did  during  the  last  20  years  in  the  cause 
of  world  peace.  ,Tr„^i^ 

Immediately  after  the  end  of  World 
War  n  he  summoned  to  his  home  in  Dub- 
lin n'.H.,  a  group  of  distinguished 
Americans  who  formulated  the  first 
Dublin  declaration. 

This  was  a  declaration  in  support  not 
only  of  the  newly  formed  United  Nations 
and  its  charter,  but  also  a  clear  call  for 
the  citizenry  of  the  world  to  rally  around 
the  cause  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. To  enforce  world  law.  he 
organized  the  World  Law  Foundation  and 
endowed  it  from  his  own  fortune. 

Together  with  Prof.  Louis  B.  Sohn.  of 
the  Harvard  University  Law  School,  he 
wrote  a  monumentel  volume  entitled 
"World  Peace  Through  World  Law,"  a 
book  which  contains  a  cogent  argument. 
In  legal  form,  in  support  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  and  the  changes 
necessary  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  this  scheme  into  effect. 
The  book  has  gone  through  several 
editions.  It  has  been  translated  into,  I 
beUeve,  11  different  languages,  including 
Chinese.  Japanese,  and  Russian. 

The  book  was  presented  by  Adlai 
Stevenson  to  Niklta  Khrushchev  during 
the  course  of  a  meeting  they  had  some 
years  ago.  It  is  indeed  a  classic  in  the 
cause  of  peace. 

More  recently.  Grenville  Clark  came 
to  believe  that  there  was  Uttle  chance 
that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
could  be  enforced  adequately  in  order 
to  acliieve  the  aim  which  he  and  Pro- 
fessor Sohn  had  in  mind.    He  came  to 
this  view  because  he  felt  that  the  admis- 
sion of  an  unlimited  number  of  new  na- 
tions to  the  Assembly,  the  veto  in  Se- 
curity Council,  the  inadequacy  of  ar- 
rangements for  raising  finances  for  the 
United  Nations,  and  a  number  of  other 
fatal  defects  in  the  charter,  which  it  wm 
unlikely  that  a  review  conference  would 
be  willing  to  remedy,  made  It  hlglily  un- 
likely that  the  United  Nations  could 
measure  up  to  the  challenge  of  teking  the 
steps  necessary  to  review  its  charter  so 
as  to  be  an  effective  instrument  of  peace 
through  law. 
During  the  last  year  or  two,  Grenville 


widely  circulated.  He  had  hoped,  wlIJi 
others,  to  present  it  personally  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  shortly  after  the  first  of 

the  year.  ^  ^    ».  ^ 

He  was  84  when  he  died,  and  he  had 
been  ill  for  some  time.  But  his  spirit 
never  flagged.  He  had  what  turned  out 
to  be  a  fatal  disease.  But  he  and  his 
doctors  hoped  it  was  held  in  abeyance. 
He  had  come  out  of  the  hospital  in  a  last 
gallant  effort  to  regain  his  health  and 
to  continue  his  work  for  peace  through 
law.  when  death  overtook  him  on  the 
12th  of  January. 

I  honor,  as  a  younger  friend.  Mid 
did  honor  for  over  30  years,  his  wise 
counsel,  his  toughness,  his  rugged  and 
enormous  charm,  and  yet,  behind  it  aU, 
his  quiet  gentleness,  his  sense  of  com- 
passion, and  his  great  gift  for  friendship 
He  wlU  be  missed  by  many,  many  friends, 
more  friends  than  most  of  us  ever  have 
the  privilege  of  acquiring;  and  he  will  be 
missed  by  thousands— no,  milUons— more 
to  whom  he  was  a  leader  in  the  cause 
of  world  peace  under  enforceable  world 
law. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  DELAWARE  EX- 
PRESSWAY IN  SOUTHWARK  SEC- 
TION OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Mr  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  it  is  ap- 
parent to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
to  stop  and  take  a  look  at  the  mess  being 
created  in  our  cities  by   the  highway 
planners.    Their  constant  push  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer  is  turning  many  neigh- 
borhoods   hito    shambles.      Indeed,    no 
war  in  history  has  so  rearranged  the  face 
of  American  cities  as  has  the  misguided 
highway  program  which  levels  homes 
and  businesses,  chiurches,  and  schools. 

The  immediate  point  of  what  I  am  say- 
ing revolves  around  the  construction  of 
the  Delaware  Expressway  in  the  South- 
wark  section  of  my  own  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. There,  ill-considered  plans  for 
a  highway  are  creating  havoc  in  a  most 
historic  section  of  the  city. 

Mr  President,  I  have  been  working  for 
years  to  devise  a  proper  way  for  highway 
projects  to  be  drawn,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  needs  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Plans  which  ignore  the  people  are  an 
affront  to  the  pubUc.  From  what  I  can 
gather  plans  for  the  expressway  in 
Southwark  certainly  have  given  short 
shrift  to  human  considerations,  ignoring 
the  people  and  their  homes. 

Southwark  residents  demand  a  relo- 
cation of  the  expressway,  thereby  pre- 
serving their  homes  and  historic  shnnes. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  the  Reverend 
John  Craig  Roak.  rector  of  Gloria  Del 
Church,  known  f  amUiarly  as  Old  Swedes 
Church,  said: 

It  means  a  whole  new  approach  with  re- 
gard to  the  relocation  of  the  design  In  South- 
wark. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  excellent  article  by 


the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarlu. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

A  NncKBoaHOOD  m  Aoont 
Husky,  bespectacled  Mike  Evers  is  a  long- 
shoreman who  has  Uved  all  of  his  52  yeaia 
in  Philadelphia's  riverfront  community  of 
Southwark,  a  section  of  smaU,  neighborly 
streets  that  run  from  the  Delaware  River  to 
Third  Street  and  from  South  Street  down  to 
Washington  Avenue.  (Residents  say  these 
llmiU  mark  the  boundaries  of  18th  Century 
Southwark,  though  others  argue  that  the 
borders    really    extend    farther    west    and 

south.)  .     ^     ,,         « 

Mike  Evers  speaks  enthusiastlcaUy  or 
Southwark.  He  Ukes  tiny  Pltzwater  Street, 
where,  he  feels,  the  neighbors  are  particularly 
friendly,  and  he  enjoys  Uving  at  Number  23, 
a  2% -story,  six-room  house  built  by  a  mar- 
iner in  1808.  „ 

It's  a  eonverUent  place  to  Uve.  Mr.  EveM 
finds.  "All  I  do  is  fall  out  the  door  and  I'm 
at  work,"  quips  the  longshoreman,  who  has 
been  a  foreman  on  a  stevedore  gang  for  the 
last  17  years.  He  has  never  owned  a  car. 
"If  I  get  caught  in  the  weather,"  he  says, 
"in  16  minutes  I  can  be  back  at  the  house 
and  change  over."  In  the  winter  he  grabs  a 
hot  meal  at  home  for  lunch. 

The  Evers  family  has  Uved  at  Nimiber  23 
since  1938.  Before  that,  Mike's  mother  re- 
sided there.  It's  a  warm,  weU-kept  home.  Its 
narrow  brick  front  vrtth  the  white  trim  and 
attic  dormer  belying  the  comfortable  spa- 
cious Interior.  Mike  and  his  auburn-haired 
wife,  Anna,  have  raised  sis  chUdren  there. 
Two,  Joe,  13,  and  Anthony,  11,  are  still  at 

home. 

Mike  and  Anna  Evers  have  worked  hard  to 
flx  up  their  house.  Together,  they  put  a 
concrete  fioor  in  the  basement;  they've 
painted  and  papered;  he  built  an  extra  ro«n 
for  bath  faculties. 

And  they're  aware  there  is  something  spe- 
cial about  the  place;  to  a  recent  visitor,  Mr. 
Eveis  displayed  the  letter  from  the  city's 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections  that 
told  them  the  house  had  been  certified 
historic  by  the  PhUadelphla  Historical 
Coounlsslon. 

The  Everses  have  deep  roots  in  Southwark. 
So  do  most  other  Southwark  residents,  a 
majority  of  them  children  and  grandchildren 
of  Polish,  Russian  and  Irish  immigrants  who 
got  off  the  boats  at  the  Washington  Avenue 
docks  around  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
Just  walked  a  few  blocks  north  to  settle  \n 
the  vicinity  of  Front  Street,  in  the  small 
houses  that  have  sheltered  people  of  river- 
related  occupations  for  some  200  years  now. 
But  Southwark's  history  goes  back  even 
further.  It's  the  oldest  part  of  Philadelphia, 
having  been  settled  by  Swedes  in  1653— 
almost  30  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  William 

Penn. 

The  settlement  was  first  called  Wicaco, 
"the  place  of  the  pine  tree  camp."  Later 
named  Southwark  after  a  district  In  London, 
it  developed  in  the  18th  Century  Into  a  com- 
munity that  served  the  needs  of  the  city's 
burgeoning  shipping  business. 

Dr.  Margaret  B.  Tinkcom,  historian  In  the 
city's  Historical  Commission,  presented  a 
paper  on  Southwark  to  the  annual  meeting 
in  November  of  the  American  PhUosophlcal 
Society.  In  her  report,  Dr.  "nnkcom  noted 
that  the  community's  early  residents  in- 
cluded "mariners  and  sea  captains,  pilots, 
sailors,  watermen  and  one  pirate. 

A  title  survey.  Dr.  Tinkcom  related,  shows 
that  Southwark's  major  growth  occurred  be- 
tween 1740  and  1770,  when  many  homes  were 
constructed  on  narrow  but  deep  lots  along 
Front  Street  and  the  cross  roads. 

Today,  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  these 
18th  Century  homes  still  stand,  along  with 
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resldencea  conatructed  In  the  early  part  of 
tbe  ISth  Century. 

"The  fact  that  the  character  of  Southwark 
has  remained  relatively  constant  over  the 
centurlee,  that  It  did  not  follow  the  usual 
progression  from  fashionable  neighborhood 
to  commercial  area  to  slum,  but  that  It  has 
maintained  Its  status  as  a  home  for,  say, 
middle-middle  class  and  blue  collar  workers, 
has  meant  that  the  old  houses  have  endured 
with  fewer  major  changes  than  Is  the  case 
elsewhere  In  the  city,"  the  historian  observed. 

But  after  having  preserved  Its  unique  char- 
acter for  so  long.  Southward  now  is  in 
serious  trouble. 

The  Delaware  Expressway — part  of  Inter- 
state 05 — threatens  to  cut  through  the  heart 
of  the  community.  The  road,  as  planned  by 
the  State  Highway  Department,  will  erase  al- 
most all  of  the  buildings  from  the  east  side 
of  Front  Street  to  the  river.  Its  construc- 
tion, according  to  the  Historical  Commission, 
Will  result  In  the  demolition  of  131  histori- 
cally-certified structures— Mike  Evers'  home 
Included. 

In  addition,  the  highway  will  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  city  the  area's  most  famous 
landmark,  Gloria  Del  (Old  Swedes')  Church, 
at  Christian  Street  and  Delaware  Avenue. 
Built  m  1700  on  the  site  of  the  settlement's 
first  blockhouse,  it  is  the  oldest  church  In  the 
state  and  a  certified  national  shrine. 

As  it  passes  Gloria  Del  on  the  west,  the 
expressway  will  be  elevated  to  a  height  of 
about  24  feet.  It  will  constitute,  according 
to  the  church's  peppery,  white-haired  rector, 
Dr.  John  Craig  Boak,  "a  behemoth  in  con- 
crete." 

Over  the  last  several  years,  scores  of  con- 
cerned persons  and  a  nimiber  of  private  and 
public  organizations  have  urged  that  the 
Highways  Department  spare  Southwark  and 
Gloria  Del  by  moving  the  expressway  route 
about  two  blocks  east  to  Swanson  Street,  an 
area  comprised  largely  of  warehouses.  Junk- 
yards and  some  Pennsylvania  Railroad  track- 
age. 

Dr.  Roak,  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Preservation  of  Historic  Southwark,  wants 
the  road  moved  to  Swanson,  depressed  and, 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  church,  covered.  "We 
belong  to  the  to^m  and  the  river,"  tne  rector 
says.  "The  present  route  cuts  us  off  from 
all  approaches." 

Other  protesters  ask  that  for  now  the  road 
be  moved  over  to  Swanson  and  built  at 
grovind  level,  with  its  depression  and  cover- 
ing perhaps  following  later. 

On  several  occasions,  the  indignant  South- 
wark residents  and  their  allies  have  taken 
their  protest  to  the  streets — or,  rather,  to  the 
sidewalks.  Earlier  this  fall,  about  25  house- 
wives, most  of  them  in  their  SOs  and  608, 
demonstrated  against  the  proposed  highway 
at  a  luncheon  of  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation  outside  the  restored  Head 
House  on  Second  Street. 

They  carried  placards  and  a  black,  coffln- 
shaped  box  which,  they  said,  represented  the 
"souls"  of  their  doomed  homes. 

The  National  Trust,  a  private,  Washington- 
based  organization  which  has  supported  the 
local  effort  to  save  the  Southwark  houses, 
was  holding  its  20th  annual  meeting  in  Phil- 
adelphia. It  had  Just  passed  a  resolution 
urging  a  restudy  of  the  expressway  issue. 

The  demonstrators  thanked  the  Trxist  for 
Its  support  and  appealed  to  the  City  Planning 
Commission  to  "come  to  our  aid."  It's  the 
Planning  Commission  with  which  state  high- 
ways officials  are  dealing  on  many  expressway 
matters. 

Among  the  marchers  that  day  was  Anna 
Evers.  The  longshoreman's  wife  Isn't  one  to 
mince  words.  About  the  highway  planners 
she  expressed  herself  pointedly:  "I'd  like  to 
get  a  shotgun  and  blow  all  their  brains  out." 
Added  the  embittered  housewife:  "They  caU 
this  a  free  country.  It's  not  a  free  country. 
Tou  have  a  home.  You  pay  for  it.  Po» 
what?" 

Another  demonstrator.  Miss  Florence  Wali- 
gorski,  Insisted:  "I  Just  dont  think  It's  Just; 


it's  not  Justice."  The  sa-year-old  Miss  Wali- 
gorskl  works  as  a  wlra-winder  in  an  elec- 
tronics plant  and  lives  with  two  sisters  at 
907  South  Front  Street.  Her  home,  built  in 
1813,  also  is  threatened.  "I'm  not  Just  talk- 
ing about  myself,"  she  declared,  "I'm  talking 
about  Old  Swedes',  too." 

She  began  to  cry  as  she  related:  "I've  seen 
men  from  the  ClvU  War  coming  there  since 
I  was  a  child.  If  they  take  our  homes,  they'll 
bury  Old  Swedes'." 

The  homeowner  said  a  Highways  Depart- 
ment representative  had  come  to  her  place 
and  offered  her  sister  $5,000  for  the  house. 
"My  sister  says  to  him,  'What  can  we  do 
with  this  price?  Will  I  buy  a  new  home  with 
$5,000?'  He  says  to  her,  'When  It  comes  to 
that  I  have  no  time,"  and  he  left  In  a  whlS." 
Miss  Waligorski  is  one  of  the  residents  in 
the  southern  portion  of  Southwark  who  has 
refused  to  sell  or  sign  nn  agreement  of  sale 
with  the  Highways  Department.  In  that  sec- 
tion, from  the  south  side  of  Catharine  Street 
to  Washington  Avenue,  the  department  has 
been  buying  up  properties.  To  the  north, 
no  acquisition  has  occurred  as  yet.  Says  the 
determined  Miss  Waligorski:  "I'm  not  sell- 
ing, rm  Polish  but  I  got  some  Scotch  in 
me,  too." 

Her  next-door  neighbors,  Michael  and 
Mary  Masanls  and  Mary's  mother,  Mrs.  Laura 
Makowski,  also  don't  want  to  sell  their  home. 
Like  Mike  Evers,  Mrs.  Masanls  has  lived 
in  Southwark  all  of  her  life.  Her  mother  ar- 
rived from  Poland  in  1913  and  Just  settled 
on  the  riverfront.  Nov  79.  Mrs.  Makowski 
still  speaks  only  Polish. 

With  her  daughter  serving  as  translator. 
Mrs.  Makowski  told  a  reporter:  "When  I  first 
came  here  I  didn't  like  the  neighborhood  but 
people  started  fixing  it  up  and  now  I  like  It." 
Added  Mrs.  Masanls:  "This  was  a  rat  trap — 
no  windows,  no  fioors,  no  nothing.  Mother 
had  the  kitchen  built,  a  bathroom,  the  heat 
put  in.  We  like  the  neighborhood;  it's  quiet 
and  clean." 

Among  the  Southwaric  residents  who  have 
been  persuaded  by  the  Highways  Department 
to  sell  their  homes,  an  observer  finds  a  sense 
of  loss  and  regret. 

One  day  recently,  a  reporter  happened 
upon  a  longtime  resident  in  the  process  of 
moving. 

At  the  home  of  Joseph  and  Cecelia  Budka, 
44  Catharine  Street,  moving  men  were  carry- 
ing furniture  from  the  home  into  a  van.  It 
was  a  house  built  about  1820.  The  Budkas 
had  lived  there  the  last  29  years.  Joseph,  a 
longshoreman,  had  been  born  60  years  ago 
at  a  house  six  doors  down  the  block.  Cecelia 
had  been  born  around  the  corner  on  Front 
Street. 

Inside,  Mrs.  Budka  was  leaning  dejectedly 
on  a  banister  as  she  watched  the  men  carry 
out  the  furniture  and  other  belongings. 
Asked  how  she  felt  about  moving,  she  turned 
sadly  away  and  replied:  "It's  a  darned  shame. 
When  your're  born  and  raised  here  you  like 
It.    It's  breaking  my  husband's  heart." 

"He  cries  every  time  he  comes  In  here. 
His  Job  Is  right  down  here  on  the  ships.  He's 
a  stevedore.  Been  working  down  here  42 
years.  He'll  have  to  take  the  trolley  now." 
The  Budkas'  new  place  Is  on  Mercy  Street. 

During  the  conversation,  Mrs.  Budka  apol- 
ogized several  times  for  what  she  termed  "the 
shambles."  Actually,  the  house  looked  im- 
maculate. "It  was  nottilng  fancy,"  she  said, 
"but  I  kept  it  clean  and  tidy  as  I  could.  No 
trouble  with  anyone." 

Speaking  of  the  highways  representative, 
Mrs.  Budka  related:  "When  the  fellow  came, 
he  said,  'You  can't  hold  out.  Don't  listen 
to  anyone.  You  people  are  going.'  He  told 
us,  'We'll  condemn  your  home  and  eventually 
you'll  have  to  get  out."  So  my  husband 
signed.    His  heart's  breaking." 

Of  the  highway  planners.  Mrs.  Budka  said 
bitterly:  "They  had  plenty  of  space  on  Del- 
aware Avenue  aikd  up  Swanson,  but  they 
Just  didn't  want  to  do  It." 

In  expressing  their  dissent  over  the  ex- 
pressway rcute,  the  rokd's  opponents  invari- 


ably bring  up  the  name  of  Edmund  N.  Bacon, 
the  City  Planning  Commission's  executive 
director. 

The  Historical  Commission's  executive 
assistant,  Mrs.  Charles  Maurer,  one  of  several 
gray-haired,  keen-eyed  staff  ladles  who  mlU- 
tantly  watch  over  the  city's  historical  re- 
sources, accuses  Mr.  Bacon  of  "obstinacy" 
in  refusing  to  recorrunend  a  change  in  plans. 
"He's  untouchable  and  what  he  wants  he 
gets,"  says  the  bristling  Mrs.  Maurer. 

Vincent  P.  Coyne,  a  young  teacher  who 
lives  In  Southwark  and  who  publishes  a 
monthly  paper,  Philadelphia  Views,  contends 
with  some  heat  that  Mr.  Bacon  wants  to 
"box  In"  Southwark  with  highways  to  keep 
it  a  low-income  area.  "Besides,"  snaps  Mr. 
Coyne,  "Ed  Bacon  Is  a  bit  of  God  anyway, 
isn't  he?" 

Bacon's  position  is  clear.  At  a  Planning 
Commission  meeting  last  summer,  the  execu- 
tive director  defended  the  present  route 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  cost,  and  commented 
that  no  new  facts  had  been  brought  to  light 
to  warrant  the  change. 

The  Highways  Department  also  backs  the 
present  course,  noting  that  the  Swanson 
Street  alternative  has  already  been  studied 
and  found  unfeasible  because  of  interference 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  trackage  In 
the  waterfront  district.  It  Is  also  pointed 
out  that  the  necessary  acquisition  along  the 
alternative  route  would  meein  an  additional 
expense.  Inasmuch  as  some  property  has 
already  been  acquired  along  the  Front  Street 
course. 

But  outgoing  Secretary  of  Highways  Henry 
D.  Harral  said  earlier  this  year — and  stlU 
maintains — that  if  the  powers-that-be  in  the 
Society  Hill  section  north  of  Southwark  suc- 
ceed in  getting  a  cover  over  their  portion  of 
the  expressway,  and  thus  necessitate  redesign 
of  the  road  up  there,  "I  will  ask  for  a  restudy 
In  Southwark." 

Mr.  Harral  trusts  that  his  successor.  Robert 
G.  Bartlett,  newly  appointed  by  Governor- 
elect  Shafer,  also  will  make  good  on  that 
commitment. 

At  this  point,  recent  word  from  Senator 
Joseph  S.  Clark's  office,  which  has  supported 
both  the  Society  Hill  cover  proponents  and 
the  Southwark  rerouting  effort,  was  that 
chances  appeared  good  that  the  federal  inter- 
agency committee  set  up  to  find  funds  for 
the  cover  will  be  at  least  partially  successful. 
Opponents  of  the  Southwark  route  recog- 
nize that  a  major  factor  at  this  Juncture  Is 
time.  They  point  out  that  as  each  day  passes 
It  becomes  more  difficult  to  get  the  plan 
changed.  The  Highways  Department  ac- 
quires more  properties,  adding  to  its  con- 
tention that  rerouting  would  be  too  expen- 
sive. And  demolition  goes  on  virtually  on 
South  wark's  doorstep. 

"It's  getting  80  late,"  says  Dr.  Tinkcom  at 
the  Historical  Commission.  "And  the  State 
Highways  Department  has  been  moving  with 
all  speed.  If  they  can  get  enough  houses 
demolished,  then  so  much  of  the  argument 
is  gone." 

Another  Southwark  ally,  Charles  E.  Peter- 
son, an  archltectvu*al  historian  of  national 
prominence  and  a  former  member  of  the 
city's  Historical  Commission,  asserts  that  the 
Society  Hill  cover  problem  and  Southwark's 
situation  "are  separate  problems,  and  one 
doesn't  depend  on  the  other." 

Mr.  Peterson,  who  himself  has  restored 
two  Society  Hill  properties  on  Spruce  Street, 
argues  that  in  Southwark  "the  planners  and 
engineers  are  Just  being  stubborn  In  their 
opposition  to  what  we  want.  They're  Just 
being  mulish." 

The  architect  cites  the  Highways  Depart- 
ment's concern  over  the  railroad  trackage 
along  the  alternative  route  and  says:  "The 
railroad  abandoned  a  lot  of  its  trackage  at 
Washington  Avenue.  That  at  one  time  was 
supposed  to  be  a  great  obstacle  but  doesn't 
seem  to  be  anymore." 

About  the  costs  of  new  right-of-way  acqui- 
sition, he  asserts:  "I  want  to  see  their  figures. 
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T  don't  beUeve  it.  They  make  all  these  oml- 
nouB-soimdlng  pronouncements  but  you 
never  see  the  balance  sheet." 

Referring  to  the  recent  demolition  of 
buildings  on  Southwark's  border  to  the  north, 
he  adds:  "They  took  down  the  expensive 
warehouses  already.  Then  they  quibble  over 
a  few  shacks  down  there  (along  Swanson 
Street).     It's  reaUy  ridiculous. 

"We've  tried  moraUty,  sentiment  and  pa- 
triotism and  didn't  Impress  these  people," 
toe  critic  states.  "The  city  is  crazy  about 
the  taxable  values.  Loves  them.  We  figure 
U  it  is  dense  about  the  rest  It  won't  be  dense 
about  that."  .   ,        _ 

But  he,  too,  feels  that  time  is  crucial  now 
for  the  people  and  historic  houses  of  South- 
vrark  "The  sltuaUon  la  critical  but  It  Is  not 
yet  impossible.  As  long  as  the  houses  are 
standing.  It's  not  Impossible." 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  It  Is  not  too  late 
to  prevail  upon  the  spoilers  ol  beautiflca- 
tion  and  of  history  to  turn  back  before 
they  desecrate  this  historic  shrine. 


WAR  SHROUDS  U.S.  ROLE  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  has  another  extremely 
able  column  discussing  our  relationships 
with  Cliina  and  Vietnam,  imder  the  title 
"War  Shrouds  U.S.  Role  in  Asia."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wah  Shrottos  U.S.  Role  in  Asia 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
Behind  the  fog  of  war  lies  the  great  unan- 
swered question  of  our  role  in  Asia.  None 
of  us  today  can  answer  this  question  finally 
and  conclusively.  For  there  Is  no  all-wise 
and  omnicompetent  Asian  expert  who  can 
speak  with  authority  on  a  situation  which 
has  existed  for  only  about  15  or  20  years. 

Our  present  position  In  the  Pacific  and  our 
relations  with  Asia  are  the  unplanned  and 
accidental  consequences  of  the  Japanese  vic- 
tories over  the  European  empires  In  Asia  and 
of  our  total  victory  over  Japan.  The  result 
of  this  immense  historical  unheaval  has  been 
to  bring  our  military  frontier  not  only  all 
the  way  across  the  Pacific  but  also  on  to  the 
peninsulas  and  offshore  Islands  of  the  Asian 
mainland — to  South  Korea,  Okinawa,  Tai- 
wan, and  South  Vietnam.  The  great  unre- 
solved questions  tiirn  on  where  an  enduring 
frontier  can  and  should  be  stabilized. 

Beyond  the  military  frontier  lies  China, 
which  Is  passing  through  a  revolution  com- 
parable to,  though  bigger  and  perhaps  more 
portentous  than  the  French  revolution  of 
1789  and  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917.  No- 
body living  today  knows  much  about  the 
Chinese  revolution.  But  from  the  other  two 
revolutions  of  modern  times  one  lesson 
stands  out.  A  big  revolution  In  a  big  coun- 
try, which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
local  revolution  In  a  small  country,  cannot 
be  controlled  by  foreign  intervention.  When 
an  alien  power  attacks  a  big  revolution  it 
generaUy  brings  a  reign  of  terror  and  a  dic- 
tatorship which  maintains  itself  by  military 
aggression  abroad.  Experience  teaches  us 
too  that  the  best  policy  Is  one  of  watchful 
waiting  while  the  Internal  revolutionary  fires 
burn  themselves  out.  Eventually  they  do. 
After  a  generation  of  revolutionary  upheaval, 
a  new  generation  arrives.  It  has  forgotten 
the  original  grievances  and  is  bored  with  the 
old  ideologies,  and  seeks  for  itself  a  quieter 
life 


During    this   period   of   watchful   waiting 
the  smaller  nations  on  the  frontiers  of  a  gi- 


gantic revoluUon  are  bound  to  be  nervous 
and  apprehensive.    They  do  not  know  what 
will  happen.    But  they  do  know  in  their 
bones  that  in  the  long  run  they  wUl  have  to 
find  a  way  of   coming  to  terms  with   the 
masters,   in  the   present  case   the   Chinese 
masters,  of  the  revolutionary  struggle.    As 
the  small  peripheral  countries  are  unable  to 
know  who  the  eventual  masters  will  be.  they 
resort  to  the  classic  rule  of  power  poliUcs. 
They  embrace  the  avowed  enemy  of  their 
potential  enemy.    On  the  frontiers  of  China 
today    some    countries    have    governments 
wtUch  have  compromised  their  future  rela- 
tions with  almost  any  Chinese  goverimient. 
This  may  be  said  of  South  Korea,  of  Gen- 
eral Ky's  Saigonese  government,  and  of  the 
present  rulers  of  Thailand.     These  wholly 
committed   and   compromised    governments 
have  no  alternative  to  becoming  the  satel- 
Utes  of  the  Umted  States;  if  In  the  end  they 
are  overthrown,  their  rulers  must  look  for 
safe  passage  to  the  Riviera  or  to  Palm  Beach. 
There  are  other  weak  borderland  countries 
like   Burma   and   Cambodia,   Malaysia   and 
Singapore   whose   overriding   purpose   is   to 
stay  out  of  war.     Cambodia  has  used  words 
to  placate  Peking,  Singapore  has  used  words 
to  please  WasWngton.     But  both  have  can- 
nily  avoided  any  mUitary  engagement.    The 
Prime  Minister  of  Singapore  has  not  offered 
to  let  our  fleet  use  the  great  naval  base  at 
Singapore. 

The  administration  would  have  us  beUeve 
that  there  is  at  stake  in  Vietnam  not  only 
the  security  of  the  borderland  countries  but 
also  their  confidence  in  the  American  ca- 
pacity  and   will   to   protect  them.     Unhap- 
pily and  unnecessary,  they  have  learned  this 
from   Washington.     Among    our    great    mis- 
takes in  Southeast  Asia  has  been  the  reck- 
less use  of  words.    It  is  our  own  propaganda 
which  has  taught  the  world,  and  particularly 
the  small  alUes,  that  the  outcome  in  Vietnam 
was  the   "test"   of  American  covirage,   good 
faith,  idealism,  and  power.     What  was  the 
sense  of  saying  that?     We  are  Uke  a  man 
who  makes  a  reckless  promise,  say  that  he 
will  climb  the  face  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, and  then  In  an  excess  of  exuberance 
and  pride  adds  "and  if  I  do  not  climb  it.  you 
consider  that  I  am  a  coward  and  a  horse 
thief." 

In  truth,  the  power  of  the  United  States 
Is  not  being  tested  in  Vietnam.  It  has  been 
tested  against  far  more  powerful  enemies 
than  the  Vletcong  and  their  Northern  allies. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  power  of  the 
United  States.  What  is  being  tested  is 
whether  the  generation  now  in  command  in 
Washington  have  the  Intelligence  to  use 
American  power  wisely  and  effectively,  or 
whether  they  think  they  can  kill  mosquitoes 
with  tanks  and  build  a  Great  Society  with 
B-52S. 

Nor  U  the  good  faith  of  the  United  Stotes 
being  tested.  What  Is  being  tested  Is  the 
competence  and  commonsense  of  a  handful 
of  men  who,  acting  furtively  and  by  subter- 
fuge, have  pulled  the  levers  and  pressed  the 
buttons  In  a  war  they  denied  they  Intended 
to  engage  in. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  outcome  in  Viet- 
nam will  not  determine  whether  revolution 
breaks  out  in  other  borderland  countries, 
whether  there  will  be  rebeUion  as  there  U 
in  South  Vietnam  against  tyranny,  corrup- 
tion, exploitation  and  poverty.  Indeed,  the 
more  extensively  the  United  States  becomes 
bogged  down  in  Vietnam,  the  less  able  or 
willing  It  will  be  to  undertake  a  second  and 
a  third  Vietnam  somewhere  else.  It  is  an 
empty  boast  and  a  false  promise  to  tell  the 
world  that  the  United  States  wUl  fight  ag- 
gression everywhere. 

The  weak  countries  wlU  have  to  save  them- 
selves from  revolution.  They  will  have  to 
keep  themselves  going  with  such  marginal 
economic  and  technical  assistance  as  we  In 
the  advanced  countries  can  or  are  willing  to 
give  them.    Beyond  that,  if  they  feel  them- 


selves threatened  by  the  development  of  Chi- 
nese mlssUes  and  nuclear  weapons.  It  might 
be  useful  to  see  whether  an  agreement  can 
be  negotiated  by  the  nuclear  powers  promis- 
ing to  unite  against  the  coxmtry  which  makes 
the  first  nuclear  strike.  Only  lately,  we  must 
remember,  the  Chinese  have  said  again  that 
they  wlU  never  strike  first.  It  would  be  most 
useful  if  this  could  be  spelled  out  in  a  col- 
lective agreement. 

In  the  long  run  the  countries  of  the  Chi- 
nese borderland  wUl  have  to  make  peace  with 
China.  They  will  not  be  able  to  do  this,  we 
must  recognize,  vintU  the  Chinese  revolution 
has  run  its  course,  but  eventually  they  will 
have  to  do  it.  It  is  good  statesmanship  to 
keep  m  view  what  U  going  to  happen  even  U 
it  is  not  happening  at  the  moment. 

The  peripheral  states  of  a  superpower  like 
China  will  have  to  move  within  the  Chinese 
orbit  as  surely  as  the  Caribbean  states  move 
witMn  the  orbit  of  the  United  States.  Thl« 
is  one  of  the  facts  of  Uatematlonal  life,  and 
no  amount  of  moralizing  and  Ideologizlng 
can  rub  it  out. 


Mr.  CLARK.  The  basic  point  made 
by  Mr.  Lippmann,  with  which  I  find  my- 
self in  complete  accord,  is  that  the  United 
States  has  no  business  on  the  landmass 
of  Asia  with  a  huge  ground  army;  and 
that  a  withdrawal  from  that  posture  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  country  and 
would  not  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
liberty  or  freedom  of  the  several  small 
nations  which  still  maintain  a  precari- 
ous independence  around  the  periphery 
of  Communist  China. 

I  urge  upon  the  administration  the 
serious  consideration  of  Mr.  Lippmarm's 
views,  not  only  in  this  column  but  also 
in  the  one  which  he  wrote  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  other  newspapers  earUer 
this  week,  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
introducing  in  the  Record. 


HARVARD  AND  THE  KENNEDYS 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  a  for- 
mer member  of  its  board  of  overseers,  I 
strongly  resent  a  most  inaccurate  and, 
indeed,  irresponsible  news  story  written 
by  Mr.  Henry  Fairlle  of  the  London  Sun- 
day Telegraph,  which  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Post  last 
Sunday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  that  article,  entitled  "A  British  View: 
Harvard  Enclave  Turns  Into  Kennedy 
Power  Center,"  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Bbttish  View:  Harvabd  Enclave  Turns 
Into  Kennedy  Power  Center 
Henry  Fairlie.  a  British  joumalUt  now  re- 
siding in  Washington,  wrote  this  article  for 
today's  issue  of  the  Sunday  Telegraph  in 
London. 

(By  Henry  Palrlle) 
Money  moves  in  these  times  in  mysterious 
ways  Its  wonders  to  perform.  There  Is  no 
longer  any  reason  for  It  to  be  openly  cor- 
rupt or  for  those  who  accept  It  to  be  openly 
venal.  It  operates  through  bodies,  whether 
foundations  or  trusts,  whether  endowments 
or  grants,  which  are  not  only  legal  but 
respectable. 

When  it  Is  Kennedy  money,  or  Kennedy- 
controlled  money,  which  U  Involved,  one 
would  expect  to  find  this  new  system  of 
wealth  working  with  both  exceptional  di- 
rectness and  exceptional  subtlety.   When  one 
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gets  to  Harvard  University,  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  this  IB  exactly  wbat  one  finds. 

Wbat  follows  la  not  the  exposure  of  a 
scandal  or  a  racket.  It  la  the  exposvire  of 
the  way  In  which,  under  the  most  discreet 
and  respectable  and  legal  arrangementa, 
money  today  wields  power  and  wields  It  ex- 
pertly and  deliberately. 

The  story  needs  to  be  told  carefully,  for 
It  la  a  story  In  which  the  small  quallflca- 
tlona,  the  smaU  arrangements,  matter.  Big 
wealth  operates  today  In  the  pages  which 
are  printed  In  small  type.  It  Is  with  the 
small  type  that  we  must  be  concerned. 

In  Its  issue  of  Oct.  29,  1966,  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin  ran  a  story  with  this  lead 
paragraph: 

"A  glittering  company  foregathered  on  the 
top  floor  of  Holyoke  Center  the  evening  of 
Oct.  17  to  celebrate  the  creation  of  the  In- 
stitute of  PoUUcs.  Among  80  guests  of  the 
president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  were  eight 
members  of  the  Kennedy  family,  four  Sen- 
ators (two  of  them  Kennedys),  more  than  a 
dozen  former  offlcUls  of  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration." 

Before  this  glittering  company  foregath- 
ered, there  had  been  at  Harvard  a  perfectly 
chaste  Graduate  School  of  Administration, 
which  could  boast  the  kind  of  scholars  one 
exi>ecta  a  university  like  Harvard  to  attract 
and  encourage. 

Suddenly,  as  a  result  of  an  assassination, 
there  appeared  In  Harvard  an  organlaaUon 
which  carries  the  title.  The  Kennedy  Library 
Corporation.  ThU  Is  the  governing  body  of 
the  fund  which  has  been  collected,  and  la 
still  being  collected,  to  establish  a  memorial 
in  Cambridge  to  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  short  description  of  Its  composition  Is 
one  which  was  given  to  me  In  Cambridge  by 
someone  who  has  had  dealings  with  it:  "It's 
chairman  is  Eugene  Black,  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank:  It  Includes  men  like  George 
Meany,  of  the  AFL-CIO,  and  for  the  reat.  It 
U  reaUy  Arthur  Schlealnger,  Jr.  and  the 
family."  The  family,  of  course,  is  the  Ken- 
nedys themselves. 

Thla  body  then  decided  to  move  in — there 
Is  no  other  phrase — on  Harvard.  It  decided 
to  rename  the  Graduate  School  of  Admin- 
istration, and  attach  to  It  a  quite  new  body, 
the  Institute  of  Politics.  It  Is  here  that  the 
plot  thickens.  I  am  probably  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  general  public  who  has  seen  the 
letter  in  which  the  Kennedy  Library  Corpora- 
tion laid  down  It*  terms  to  the  Harvard 
Corporation,  which  Is  the  governing  body  o* 
Harvard  University. 

It  Is  worth  noticing  that  the  letter  from 
the  Kennedy  Corporation  to  Harvard  Corpo- 
ration was,  in  fact,  a  letter  from  one  partner 
of  an  established  Boston  law  firm  to  another 
partner.  "In  these  matters,"  said  someone 
who  should  know,  "New  England  is  really 
much  worse  than  old  England." 
rmcs  or  AOBrxicxNT 
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Three  items  of  the  agreement  should  be 
noticed.  First,  there  was  the  Insistence  that 
the  Graduate  School  of  Administration 
should  be  renamed  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government.  Harvard  has  never 
before  named  any  department  or  school  after 
any  donor.  Indeed,  it  had  to  go  to  court  in 
order  to  get  permission  to  make  the  change 
which  the  Kennedy  family  demanded,  but 
there,  in  the  final  letter  of  agreement,  are  the 
strict  words:  "Harvard  CorporaUon  shall  go 
to  court ..."  ^    ^ 

It  is  worth  reporting  the  comment  of  one 
of  the  best  scholars  within  the  School  of 
Government.  "If  we  accept  this  as  a  prece- 
dent we  will  become  like  Brandels  College, 
where  even  the  lavatory  sets  have  inscrip- 
tions which  say.  In  memory  of  '^  *  •  •' " 
Harvard,  In  fact,  degraded  Itself  by  accepting 
this  condition. 

Secondly,  in  the  agreement,  there  was  the 
firm  condition  that  the  newly  established 
Institute  of  Politics  should  have  its  own 
"Advisory  Committee."    Again,  in  black  and 


white,  there  was  the  strfct  statement  that  a 
member  of  the  Kennedy  family  shoiUd  be  a 
member  of  this  Advisory  Committee  and 
that  while  they  live  it  jfcould  be  either  the 
widow  of  the  President  of  one  of  his  brothers. 
The  present  representative  on  the  Commit- 
tee Is  Jacqueline  Kenne<^. 

TWO   EKDOWMBNTS 

Thirdly,  the  agreement  stated  the  amount 
and  the  form  of  the  endowment.  To  put 
it  briefly,  the  total  endowment  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Politics  win  tte  $10  MlUlon.  The 
total  endowment  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  will  be  $3.5  million. 
The  Institute's  tocome  from  this  endowment 
will  rise  from  something  over  $300,000  this 
year  to  something  over  $500,000  by  1976. 
But  the  point  to  notice  Is  the  discrepancy 
between  the  endowment  of  the  school,  which 
is  the  established  scholarly  body,  and  the 
endowment  of  the  Institute. 

It  Is  obvious,  then,  in  the  Institute  that 
the  Kennedy  family — or,  more  formally,  the 
Kennedy  Library  Corporation — Is  most  In- 
terested. But  it  was  the  endowment  and  the 
renaming  of  the  School  of  Administration 
which  gave  It  its  foothold.  Without  this  en- 
dowment and  renaming,  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  establish  the  Institute  with- 
in Harvard. 

Why  this  Interest  In  the  Institute?  One 
must  look  first  at  Its  composition. 

NEXrSTAOT  IS  DDlECTOa 

At  Its  head  stands  Ita  director.  Prof.  Rich- 
ard Neustadt.  He  Is  the  archetype  of  that 
strange  American  phenomenon,  the  man 
who  crosses,  backwards  and  forwards,  from 
the  world  of  scholarship  to  the  world  of 
politics,  without  being  too  disturbed  by  the 
possible  conflict.  He  has  been  an  advisor  to 
President  Truman,  to  President  Kennedy 
and  to  President  Johnson. 

Would  he  be  an  advteer  to  another  Presi- 
dent Kennedy?  Probably  not  in  Washing- 
ton, I  suspect.  But  It  is  Idle  to  pretend  that 
his  role  in  the  Kennedy  circle  Is  insignificant. 

He  is  an  operator;  tills  is  one  thing  which 
makes  his  conversation  and  his  writings 
about  politics  both  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive. He  knows  perfectly  well  the  nature  of 
the  operation  which  he  has  been  invited  to 
conduct,  and  if  anyone  can  guide  the  In- 
stitute to  some  satlsfattory  activity  it  is  he. 

Beneath  him  are  the  members  of  the  In- 
stitute, who  are  also  on  Its  Planning  Com- 
mittee. All  of  them  are  professors  at  Har- 
vard. But  this  only  shows  how  Immaculate 
was  the  original  conception  of  linking  the 
Institute  of  Politics  with  Harvard's  estab- 
lished faculties  and  soihools.  The  respecta- 
bility of  the  Institute  is,  In  this  way,  built 
In,  Just  as  it  Itself  has  been  built  in. 

ALL  SEEVH)  IN  WASHINGTON 

They  are  all  men  who,  at  some  stage  In 
their  careers,  have  served  In  Washington, 
and  who,  except  for  the  more  elderly  of  them, 
might  expect  to  be  invited  back  to  Washing- 
ton one  day.  Two  of  them  stand  out,  and 
help  to  tell  a  little  more  of  the  story.  It  is 
precisely  because  they  are  both  exceptionally 
able  men  that  they  should  be  noticed. 

The  first  Is  Prof.  Adam  Tarmollnsky.  He 
left  Washington  last  year  to  become  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Harvard,  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Politics,  and  the  chairman  of 
Its  fellowship  committee. 


CLOSE   TO    M'NAMARA 

As  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
he  was  close  to  Robert  McNamara,  and  re- 
mulns  closely  associated  with  him.  He  left 
President  Johnson's  Administration  with  a 
considerable,  if  Justified,  personal  grievance. 
He  would  certainly  like  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington some  day,  under  a  suitable  President, 
and  the  most  suitable  in  sight  Is  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy. 

The  second  name  worth  noticing  is  Prof. 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  He  was  in  Washing- 
ton— and  still  is  at  Hsrvard — one  of  the  most 


gifted  minds  in  public  life  In  America.  Pas- 
sionately serious  without  being  heavy  or 
earnest,  his  first  Interest  is  the  Negro  in  the 
city.  A!gain.  there  la  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  he  would  like  to  return  to  Washington— 
under  a  President  Robert  Kennedy. 

To  these,  it  Is  perhaps  worth  adding  a  third 
name:  Prof.  Gary  Karysen.  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton, 
he  has  visltlng-member  status  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Politics  In  Cambridge.  Again  one 
meets  a  former  member  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Administration  likely  to  be  called  upon 
In  any  future  Kennedy  Administration. 

POSTS    THET    HAVE    HELD 

From  the  members  of  the  Institute,  to  Its 
feUows:  these  are  youngish  men,  largely 
drawn  from  Inside  the  Administration  In 
Washington,  who  spent  a  year  at  the  In- 
stitute.   Their  former  posts  are  worth  listing: 

Carl  Alperovltz,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs. 

David  Fllvaroff,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

Stephen  Horn,  Administrative  Assistant 
to  Sen.  Thos.  H.  Kuchel  (R-Calif.). 

Andreas  Lowenfeld,  deputy  legal  adviser 
In  the  State  Department. 

Jonathan  Moore,  legislative  assistant  to 
former  Sen.  Leverett  Saltonstall   (R-Mass.). 

John  G.  Palfrey,  formerly  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

John  G.  Stewart,  special  assistant  to  Vice 
President. 

Richard  Tuttle,  director  in  Jackson  (Miss.) 
of  the  office  of  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for 

ClvU  Rights. 

John  O.  Wofiford,  staff  assistant  to  the  dep- 
uty director  of  the  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  rather  surpris- 
ing name  of  a  British  citizen.  Sir  Eric  Roll, 
who  retired  on  Oct.  1  as  permanent  Under 
Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs. 

But,  this  month,  there  has  been  one  more 
addition.  A  distinguished  Washington  Jour- 
nalist, Philip  Geyelln,  Is  In  the  process  of 
leaving  his  former  post  as  diplomatic  corre- 
spondent of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  a 
key  appointment  on  the  editorial  page  of  The 
Washington  Poet.  In  the  month  between 
Jobs  he  has  been  made  an  extraordinary  fel- 
low of  the  Institute. 

OTHESa    TO     BE     BBOTTGHT     EN 

There  is  a  group  of  men  in  public  life  who 
are  going  to  be  brought  to  the  Institute  pe- 
riodically throughout  the  year.  This  group 
Includes  Alan  Otten,  of  the  Washington  Bu- 
reau of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Max 
Frankel  of  the  New  York  Times. 

It  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  the  Ken- 
nedy Institute  of  Politics  provides  the  most 
convenient  opportunity  for  attracting  under 
the  Kennedy  name  men  who  are  at  present 
serving  In  the  Johnson  Administration,  who 
are  hoping  to  be  employed  by,  and  would  be 
useful  to,  another  Kennedy  Administration, 
and  who,  as  Influential  political  Journalists, 
have  valuable  services  to  offer  In  the  future. 

If  there  Is  any  doubt  about  this.  It  Is  about 
to  be  removed.  In  the  White  House  today, 
there  Is  one  special  assistant  to  the  President 
of  exceptional  quality,  Francis  Bator.  Al- 
though It  has  not  been  announced,  he  has 
accepted  a  professorship  within  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  School  of  Government,  and  the  post 
of  Director  of  Studies  within  the  Institute. 

The  assumption  Is  that  he  will  return  to 
Washington  one  day. 
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Monvx    AND    INTENT 

Prof.  Tarmolinsky  made  a  nice  distinction 
between  "motive"  and  "Intent"  when  he  was 
talking  of  those  who  are  brought  to  the  In- 
stitute. Certainly,  neither  motive  nor  intent 
Is  being  attributed  here  to  those  who  accept 
the  Institute's  invitations,  offers,  and  hos- 
pitality. 


But  the  fact  remains  that  one  cannot  ex- 
amine the  list  of  members,  or  the  list  of  fel- 
lows, or  the  list  of  faculty  associates,  with- 
out recognizing  that  within  Harvard  bo\uid- 
arles  and  constitution,  there  now  exists  an 
apparently  respectable  body  which  Is  pre- 
cisely organized  to  attract  men  out  of  the 
public  service  until  they  may,  at  a  convenient 
time,  be  returned  to  it. 

One  must  return,  at  this  point  to  the  orig- 
inal endowment  and  constitution.  The  first 
pomt  Is  that  very  little  of  the  money  col- 
lected by  the  Kennedy  Library  Corporation  is 
actually  Kennedy  money.  But  the  control 
of  the  Kennedy  family  over  the  funds  is  as- 
sured. 

Far  more  significant  is  the  fact  that,  of  the 
endowment  of  $10  million  of  the  Institute  of 
Politics,  $2.5  million  came  directly  from  the 
Ford  Foimdatlon,  technically  as  part  of  the 
Kennedy  Library  Corporation's  gift.  Who  is 
head  of  the  Ford  Foundation?  None  other 
than  McGeorge  Bundy,  formerly  special  as- 
sistant to  both  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

BtTNDT'S     AMBITION 

Bundy's  close  association  with  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy  Is  no  secret.  Nor  Is  his  ambition  to 
be  Secretary  of  State.  Again,  this  Is  not  to 
attribute  motive  or  intent.  One  is  merely 
Illustrating  how  large  wealth  In  these  days, 
through  endowments  and  foundations,  be- 
comes entangled  In,  and  Itself  entangles,  the 
operation  of  political  power. 

The  only  Kennedy  who  has  any  formal 
relationship  with  the  Institute  is  Jacqueline 
Kennedy,  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. The  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee are  a  fairly  representative  group  of  what 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  one  may  call  Amer- 
ica's Eastern  Establishment. 

This  Committee  is  to  meet  as  a  group  once 
a  year.  But  It  has  an  executive  secretary, 
Michael  Forreetal,  and  Its  members  can  be 
contacted  at  any  time. 

Still,  to  my  perpetual  question:  Why 
should  there  be  an  Advisory  Committee  at  all 
If  the  Institute  Is  a  genuine  part  of  Harvard 
University  responsible  to  the  Harvard  Corpo- 
ration?— I  received  only  one  direct  and  con- 
vincing answer:  "The  Advisory  Committee 
will  come  in  to  play  when  the  President's 
widow  decides  it  should  come  into  play." 

The  Advisory  Committee,  with  the  firm 
condition  that  one  Kennedy  should  be  a 
member  of  It,  Is  the  formal  sanction  which 
imderlies  the  informal  but  continuing  inter- 
est that  the  Kennedy  family  takes  in  the 
running  of  the  Institute.  That  interest  Is 
displayed  actively  and  strongly  by  Sen.  Rob- 
KBT  Kennxdt. 

HEAD    or   THE   rAMILT 

"It  is  an  Irish  family,"  said  one  leading 
figure  at  Cambridge,  "and  there  is  a  head  of 
the  family."  Indeed,  at  one  meeting  con- 
cerned with  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  some 
time  ago,  when  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
offered  an  opinion  his  brother  interrupted: 
"Now,  Teddy  remember  what  father  said, 
that  I  am  head  of  the  family." 

It  Is,  of  course,  impossible  to  get  any  con- 
firmation of  the  Kennedys'  Infiuence  on  ap- 
pointments. One  leadmg  member  admitted 
to  me  that  there  were  certain  problems  which 
were  taken  to  Robert  Kennedy.  But  one 
hardly  needs  more  confirmation  than  the 
list  of  the  main  appointments  themselves. 
Whether  past  members  of  the  Kennedy  cir- 
cle, whether  aspiring  members  of  It,  or 
whether  men  the  Kennedys  would  like  to 
attract  into  It,  they  are  all  potential  mem- 
bers of  any  future  Kennedy  Administration. 

By  means  which  are  entirely  legal  and 
respectable  and  discreet,  the  Kennedys  have 
established,  with  funds  collected  In  memory 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  a  recruiting  college. 
That  valuable  work  may  be  done  there  is  be- 
side the  point.  It  could  have  been  done 
without  the  formal  and  informal  connections 
which  the  Kennedys  have  insisted  on  retain- 
ing with  the  Institute. 


If  they  did  not  Insist  on  these  connections 
for  the  purpose  which  seems  apparent  one 
can  only  ask  why  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  and  the  Kennedy  In- 
stitute of  Politics  were  not  endowed  In  the 
simple  manner  which  most  donors  have 
found  adequate  In  the  past. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  there  appears  a  communica- 
tion signed  by  Don  K.  Price,  dean  of  the 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  School  of  Gov- 
ernment, Harvard  University,  which,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  completely  demol- 
ishes and  rebuts  the  erroneous,  quite  un- 
fair, and  rather  snide  conunents  made 
about  a  great  university  and  a  great 
American  family,  the  Kennedy  family,  in 
the  Pairlie  article. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  that  communication,  with  which  I 
find  myself  in  complete  accord,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  19,  1967] 

A    COMMXnnCATXON 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  article 
by  Mr.  Henry  Palrlle  of  the  London  Sxinday 
Telegraph,  which  appeared  In  The  Washing- 
ton Post  of  January  16  regarding  the  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Government  at  Harvard,  and 
Its  new  Institute  of  Politics.  I  do  so  not 
because  I  consider  it  worthwhile  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  to  correct  irresponsible  and  inac- 
curate news  stories,  but  because  this  one 
seems  to  me  to  reflect  a  complete  lack  of 
understanding  of  American  universities  and 
American  politics. 

Mr.  Fairlle,  while  he  is  kind  enough  to  say 
that  he  la  not  charging  anyone  with  being 
"openly  corrupt"  or  "openly  venal,"  writes 
that  the  Kennedy  Library  Corporation  (the 
organization  raising  funds  for  the  memorial 
to  President  Kennedy)  "decided  to  move  In — 
there  is  no  other  phrase — on  Harvard.  It 
decided  to  rename  the  Graduate  School  of 
Administration,  and  attach  to  it  a  quite  new 
body,  the  Institute  of  Politics." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  "I  am  probably 
the  only  member  of  the  general  public  who 
has  seen  the  letter  in  which  the  Kennedy 
Library  Corporation  laid  down  its  terms  to 
the  Harvard  Corporation,  which  is  the  gov- 
erning body  of  Harvard  College."  Inciden- 
tally, I  hope  you  do  not  pay  Mr.  Fairlle  a 
special  bonus  for  this  sensational  revelation : 
the  letter  In  question  has  been  on  public  rec- 
ord at  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  almost  four  months,  and  thus 
available  to  every  reporter  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Fairlle  charges  that  the  Kennedy  Li- 
brary "moved  in"  on  Harvard  with  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  up,  within  the  new  Institute 
of  Politics,  a  recruiting  college  for  the  Ken- 
nedy political  faction,  a  sort  of  stockpile  of 
staff  talent,  looking  ahead  to  a  new  Kennedy 
In  the  White  House. 

There  are  several  things  wrong  with  Mr. 
Falrlle's  thesis,  as  I  could  have  told  him  if 
he  had  bothered  to  talk  to  me. 

The  flrst  is  that  the  Initiative  with  respect 
to  the  naming  of  the  School  for  President 
Kennedy,  and  the  establishment  within  it  of 
the  Institute  of  Politics,  came  not  from  the 
Kennedy  Library  Corporation  but  from  Pres- 
ident Pusey  of  Harvard,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Harvard  Corporation.  President  Pusey 
first  proposed  both  of  these  moves.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  idea  of  naming  the  School 
tat  President  Kennedy  had  ever  occurred  to 
any  member  of  the  Kennedy  family  or  the 
Kennedy  Library  Corporation,  but  certainly 
President  Pusey  first  suggested  it  to  them, 
and  not  vice  versa.  It  is,  I  admit,  vmusual 
for  Harvard  to  name  a  school  for  an  Individ- 


ual, but  then  It  is  unusual  to  have  a  Harvard 
graduate  assassinated  while  serving  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  In  1964  when  the  Kennedy 
Library  Corporation  was  laying  plans  for  the 
creation  of  an  Institute  of  Politics  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  Independent  entity,  President 
Pusey  proposed  that  such  an  Institute  could 
have  a  more  secure  and  permanent  future, 
with  a  more  certain  guarantee  of  Independ- 
ence from  control  by  any  political  party  or 
faction,  if  it  were  endowed  and  established 
as  a  part  of  Harvard.  If  Mr.  Girlie's  com- 
ments on  the  power  of  money  mean  only  that 
he  regrets  that  It  takes  money  to  support 
professors,  and  an  endowment  to  support 
them  on  terms  that  make  them  Independent 
Of  the  donors,  he  is  absolutely  right.  The 
endowment  of  the  Institute,  at  any  rate,  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  endow- 
ment funds  of  the  University,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  University  Corporation,  as  Is  any 
other  permanent  endowment  given  for  a 
I>artlcular  purpose. 

Mr.  Palrlle  reports  that  the  Ford  Fotmda- 
tlon  made  a  contribution  of  $2.5  million 
(It  was  actually  $2  million)  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Institute  of  Politics,  and  then 
asks  "Who  Is  head  of  the  Ford  Foundation? 
Why,  of  course,  none  other  than  Mr.  Mc- 
George Bundy,  formerly  special  assistant  to 
both  President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son." I  can  only  suppose  that  Mr.  Fairlle 
did  not  know  that  Mr.  Henry  T.  Heald  waa 
president  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  Mr. 
Bundy  was  still  on  the  White  House  staff 
when  the  grant  in  question  was  made. 

Iilr.  Fairlle  says  that  the  advisory  commit- 
tee to  the  Institute  of  Politics  is  the  "formal 
sanction  which  underlies  the  informal  but 
continuing  interest  which  the  Kennedy  fam- 
ily takes  in  running  the  Institute."  He 
asks  why  this  imusual  arrangement  should 
exist,  if  it  were  not  to  be  xised  for  Kennedy 
family  control.  This  advisory  committee  la 
indeed  unusual,  I  beUeve,  in  the  distinction 
of  its  membership,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Ambassador  Averell  Harrlman.  But  as  an 
institution  it  is  hardly  the  unique  feature 
that  he  makes  out;  each  of  41  of  the  facul- 
ties and  departxnents  of  Harvard  has  a  Visit- 
ing Committee,  and  others,  (like  the  Insti- 
tute of  Politics)  have  less  formal  advisory 
committees.  None  of  them  is  given  author- 
ity or  power.  The  governing  authority  of 
the  School  and  the  Institute,  under  the 
Harvard  Corporation,'  is  the  faculty  of  the 
school. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  member  of  the 
Kennedy  family  has  made  any  suggestion 
to  me  or  to  the  Director  of  the  Instlute  of 
Politics  with  respect  to  any  appointment,, 
or  with  respect  to  any  program  decision, 
either  before  or  since  the  Institute  was  es- 
tablished formally.  And  the  idea  that  this 
particular  advisory  committee  (Which  in- 
cludes Mr.  Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of  th» 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Mrs.  Philip  L.  Gra- 
ham, president  of  The  Washington  Post) 
would  have  been  chosen,  or  would  let  Itself 
be  used,  as  either  the  tool  or  the  cover  for 
such  a  plot  seems  to  me  rather  unlikely. 

Mr.  Fairlle  singles  out  three  Harvard  pro- 
fessors, all  members  of  the  Institute,  as 
evidence  of  the  way  in  which  It  Is  stockplUng- 
Kennedy  talent.  Adam  Tarmolinsky  was 
brought  to  Harvard  by  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
and  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  by  the  Faculty 
of  Education;  the  Institute  managed  to  per- 
suade both  to  give  it  some  of  their  time  and 
Interest  over  and  above  their  regular  re- 
S{x>n8lbllltle8.  Professor  Neustadt  certainly 
came  to  Harvard  to  be  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Politics,  but  he  was  not  made  a 
professor  by  the  Institute,  which  has  no 
power  to  appoint  a  professor;  such  appoint- 
ments can  be  recommended  to  the  President 
of  Harvard  only  by  the  teaching  faculties, 
and  Mr.  Neustadt  was  recommended  by  two 
— by  the  Department  of  Government  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  by  the 
Faculty   of   Public   Administration.    If   one 
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wished  to  set  up  a  stockpUe,  there  would  ba 
simpler  ways  to  manage  It. 

Mr.  FalrUe'8  article  Is  careful  In  what  It 
conltB.  It  reports  the  names  of  those  in  the 
Institute  of  PoUtlcs  who  worked  with  Pres- 
ident Keimedy.  It  does  not  note  that  Pro- 
lessor  Areeda,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  was 
on  President  Elsenhower's  White  House  staff, 
or  that  Professor  Klstlakowsky,  a  Faculty  As- 
sociate of  the  Institute,  was  Science  Adviser 
to  President  Elsenhower — both  In  more  Im- 
mediate and  personal  relationships  to  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  than  any  member  of  the 
Institute  had  with  President  Kennedy.  Per- 
haps, vmless  Mr.  Palrlle  classes  me  In  the 
group  which  he  says  Is  too  elderly  to  be  In- 
vited back  to  Washington,  he  might  have 
noted  that  I  came  to  be  Dean  of  the  School 
after  service  as  an  assistant  (during  1948  and 
1»49)  to  former  President  Herbert  Hoover, 
and  as  a  member  of  President  Elsenhower's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Government  Or- 
ganization. 

I  am  rather  glad  that  President  Johnson, 
like  President  Kennedy,  has  not  considered 
such  earlier  service  under  Republicans  a  dls- 
quaUflcatlon  for  occasional  assignments  In 
the  Executive  OfBce  of  the  President,  any 
more  than  Republicans  disqualified  me  for 
having  worked  In  that  office  under  Roosevelt 
and  Truman.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute— mcludtng  Proreasors  Neustadt. 
Moynlhan,  and  YarmoUnsky,  all  of  whom  Mr. 
PalrUe  singled  out  as  Kennedy  conspirators, 
as  well  as  I  myself,  continue  to  serve  the 
Johnson  Administration  in  various  consult- 
ing  and  advisory  capacities,  and  are  happy 
to  do  so. 

It  Is  this  point  about  American  univer- 
sities and  American  poUtlca  that  Mr.  FalrUe 
seems   to   miss   completely.    The    Graduate 
School  of  PubUc  Administration  was  not.  in 
his  sense  of  the  word,  a  "chaste"  institution 
before  its  name  was  changed.    Mr.  Falrlle's 
Ideal  of  academic  purity  seems  to  be  that  a 
scholar  must  never  dirty  his  hands  with  the 
data  of  practical  experience,  a  notion  that 
Is  as  dangerous  In  the  social  as  the  natural 
sciences.    When  I  was  appointed  Dean  of  the 
School   I  found  that  most  of  the  members 
of  the  School's  faciUty  were  men  who  had 
seen  Government  service  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, including  both  of  my  predecessors  as 
Dean,    John    H.    Williams    and    Edward    S. 
Mason.    Most  were  and  are  willing  to  con- 
tinue part-time  or  occasionally  full-time,  in 
Government  service.    Some  prefer  one  party 
and  some  another,  but  most  are  wllUng  to 
work  under  either  if  given  a  chance  to  make 
good  use  of  their  knowledge  and  talents  in 
programs  in  which  they  are  Interested.    And 
they  all  obviously  know  enough  about  Amer- 
ican politics  to  know  that  the  United  States 
has  no  shadow  cabinet,  and  that  the  idea  of 
trying  to  stockpile  in  a  university  the  nucleus 
of  a  staff  for  any  particular  candidate  in 
some  future  election  would  be  a  waste  of 
money  and  effort. 

Harvard  is,  of  course,  not  proposing  to  do 
anything   so   absurd.     Nor   Is   It,   however, 
likely  to  conform  to  Mr.  Falrlle's  Idea  that 
scholarly  quaUty  requires  complete  detach- 
ment from  practical  afTalrs.    The  University 
will,  of  course,  continue  to  put  first  priority 
on  the  scholarly  advancement  of  knowledge, 
and  on  the  teaching  of  the  basic  dlscipUnes. 
But  m  its  professional  schools.  Including  the 
School  of  Government,  it  will  surely  con- 
tinue to  work  toward  the  use  of  basic  knowl- 
edge for  applied  purposes.    Since  John  Plts- 
gerald  Kennedy  exemplified  letter  than  any 
American  poUtlcal  leader  in  recent  years  the 
determination  to  bring  more  closely  together 
the  worlds  of  InteUect  and  of  poUtlcs,  It 
seems  to  me  altogether  appropriate  that  the 
School  of  Government  at  Harvard  memo- 
rialize his  name.    Universities  must  recog- 
nize their  responsibility  to  help  raise  the 
quaUty  of  the  public  service.     Mr.  FalrUe 
will  never  understand  American  universities 
If  he  starts  with  the  assumption  of  a  com- 
plete conflict  between  the  study  and  the 


practice  of  government,  any  more  than  he 
can  understand  American  politics  if  he  as- 
sumes an  Ideological  spUt  between  parties 
and  a  clear  separation   between  the   func- 
tions of  the  career  official  and  the  politician. 
It  Is  obviously  hard  to  get  accurate  and 
fair  reports  about  the  universities  and  poUt- 
lcal systems  of  another  country.    If  I  have 
any   compulsive   feeUngs   on    this   problem, 
they  may  come  from  soma  of  my  own  experi- 
ence.   As  the  Oxford  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press  In  the  early   19308,  I  saw 
my  story  of  the  famous  Oxford  Oath  dis- 
torted before  It  reached  the  American  pubUc 
by  various  intervening  copy  desks,  which  In- 
sisted on  striking  out  Its  most  significant  In- 
formation.    This   was   my  report   that   the 
margin   of   the   vote   in  the   Oxford  Union 
against  fighting  for  "King  and  Country"  had 
been  supplied  by  a  niuntaer  of  Irishmen,  In- 
dians, and  Americans,  none  of  whom  was  In- 
terested   In    defending    the    King.      It    was 
rather  dangerous  then  to  mislead  the  Amer- 
ican pubUc  with  respect  to  the  attitude  of 
British  students  In  British  universities.     It 
is  doubtless  less  important  now  to  give  the 
British  reading  public  a  fair  picture  of  the 
nature  of  the  American  unlversltes  and  their 
relation  to  politics  and  Government.     But 
since  trans-Atlantic  communication  on  these 
Issues,  in  both  the  academic  and  political 
worlds.  Is  fairly  intimate,  It  seems  to  me  of 
some  Importance  to  set  straight  Mr.  Falrlle's 
effort  to  make  a  sensational  expose  out  of 
information    that    Harvtrd    has    repeatedly 
been  announcing  to  the  jiubllc  over  the  past 

two  years. 

Don  K.  Price, 
Dean,  John  FitageraVa  Kennedy  School 
of  Government,  Harvard  University. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  Senators  and  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  may  have  before 
them  the  basic  facts  with  respect  to  the 
Kennedy  Memorial  at  Harvard,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  communication  which  I  have 
just  asked  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  Newsletter  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  1966,  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
Society  for  Advanced  Study  and  Re- 
search, in  which  there  appears  an  article 
entitled  "The  Kennedy  Memorial  at 
Harvard."  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  the  article  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

The  Kennedy  Memorial  at  Harvard 
A  major  expansion  of  resources  both  physi- 
cal and  academic  for  the  study  of  govern- 
ment, politics,  economics,  and  international 
and  regional  studies  at  Harvard  are  In  pros- 
pect with  the  establishment  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Library  and  the  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Government  in  Cambridge. 

The  Library  with  Its  Museum  and  archive 
was  slated  for  location   at   Harvard  by  the 
late  President,  shortly  after  his  election  in 
1960.    He  planned  it  as  the  permanent  re- 
pository of  the  papers  »nd  documents  of  his 
administration.    Since  his  death,  the  Ken- 
nedy   Library    Corporation    has    raised    the 
necessary  capital  for  the  Library  which  will 
be  owned  and  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  National  Archives. 
In  a  later  development.  Harvard  and  the 
Kennedy  Library  Corporation  announced  on 
October  17th,  the  formal   establishment  of 
the  Institute  of  Politics  as  a  part  of  Har- 
vard's Graduate  School  of  PubUc  Administra- 
tion, renamed  In  honor  of  President  Ken- 
nedy.   The  Institute  is  to  be  endowed  with  a 
sum  of  $10,000,000  furnished  by  the  Library 
Corporation    between    now    and    1976.     The 
central  purpose  of  the  Institute  in  Dean  Don 
K.  Price's  words,  wUl  be,  "to  further  one  of 
President  Kennedy's  deepest  concerns — in- 


creasing the  understanding  and  cooperation 
between  the  scholarly  community  and  the 
political  world.  .  .  ." 

In  a  parallel  action,  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts  on  October  5th  ap- 
proved the  Library  Corporation's  request  to 
construct  the  Library  In  Cambridge  and 
establish  the  facilities  for  the  Institute  on 
land  on  the  Charles  River  at  Boylston  Street, 
now  owned  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Trans- 
portation Authority  (the  Bennett  car  yards 
site) .  A  separate  petition  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  (the  Harvard 
Corporation)  was  approved  by  the  court  to 
rename  the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  and  to  move  the  head- 
quarters of  the  School  to  a  proposed  new 
structure  adjacent  to  the  Library  and  Insti- 
tute, such  structure  to  bear  the  name  Llt- 
tauer  Center  of  Public  Administration.  The 
Institute  of  Politics  unlike  the  Library,  will 
become  an  Integral  part  of  the  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  and  be  administered 
by  Harvard. 

Also,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
^the  State  Legislature)  approved  at  Its  last 
session  the  donation  of  portions  of  the  land 
to  be  used  by  the  Kennedy  Library  Corpora- 
tion. The  Kennedy  Ubrary  Corporation  has 
made  It  possible  for  Harvard  to  buy  the  un- 
used portions  for  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Government,  the  Kennedy  Institute  or  Poli- 
tics, and  a  proposed  International  and  Re- 
gional Studies  Building  which  will  house 
the  Center  for  International  Affairs  and  the 
three  regional  study  centers  (Russian  Re- 
search Center,  East  Asian  Research  Center. 
and  Center  for  Middle  Eastern  Studies)  to- 
gether with  the  newly  developing  work  on 
Latin-America  and  Japan. 

The  Kennedy  School  of  Government  will 
continue  to  operate  degree  programs  for  men 
and  women  seeking  careers  in  public  service. 
The  School  under  Its  former  name  was  cre- 
ated In  1937  through  the  generosity  of  Lucius 
N  Littauer.    The  School  has  been  located  for 
nearly    30    years   In   the   classical    building, 
known  as  the  Littauer  Center  of  PubUc  Ad- 
ministration, across  from  the  Harvard  Yard 
on    Klrkland    Street.      The   Center   has   also 
housed  many  of  the  professors  in  government 
and  economics  who  have  provided  graduate 
instruction  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences m  government  and  political  science, 
leading  to  the  Ph.D.    There  has  always  been 
a  close  alliance  between  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  Faculty  School  of  Pub- 
lic   Administration,    the    former    providing 
much  of  the  instructlor  in  the  School.    The 
Kennedy   School    of   Government,   enlarged 
and  strengthened  by  the  Institute  of  PoUtics, 
will  continue  to  grant  only  the  Master  and 
Doctorate  In  Public  Administration  and  the 
Faculty  of   Arts  and  Sciences,  through  the 
Graduate     School     of    Arts    and     Sciences, 
will  continue  to  administer  the  granting  of 
Ph  D.'s  In  the  allied  fields  of  Economics,  Po- 
litical Science,  and  the  so-called  Joint  degree 
In  Political  Economy  and  Government. 

When  the  new  complex  of  buildings 
planned  by  the  Kennedy  Library  Corporation 
and  Harvard  are  completed  in  the  early  1970's 
the  School  of  Government  and  the  related 
activities  of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  housed  In 
the  vastly  overcrowded  Littauer  Center,  will 
be  moved  to  the  new  site  on  the  Charles,  pro- 
vided adequate  funds  can  be  raised  for  the 
new  building. 

There  also  wiU  rise  the  International  and 
Regional  Studies  Building  when  $6.5  million 
has  been  raised  to  complement  a  Ford  Foun- 
dation grant  of  »2.5  million  for  this  purpose. 
Thus  vrtll  be  achieved  a  physical  Integration 
of  Harvard's  work  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant fields  m  the  study  of  pubUc  and 
international  affairs,  now  carried  on  in  many 
widely  scattered  locations  in  Cambridge. 

The  wholly  new  element  in  this  massive 
Integration  of  Harvard's  resources  for  the 
study  of  government  in  its  widest  context 
is  the  Institute  of  PoUtlcs  within  the  Ken- 
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nedy  School.  The  general  idea  for  an  insti- 
tute of  poUUcs  as  a  meeting  place  for  the 
worlds  of  politics  and  scholarship  came  out 
of  conversations  among  friends  of  President 
Kennedy  in  the  months  foUowing  his  assas- 
sination. Prominent  among  these  was  Rich- 
ard E.  Neustadt,  KM.,  '*2,  PhJJ.,  '51,  Harvard, 
a  Colmnbla  Professor  at  the  time,  who  be- 
comes the  first  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Politics  and  Associate  Dean  of  the  Keimedy 
School  of  Government  He  is  also  Professor 
of  Govenunent  and  a  member  of  both  the 
faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  facvUty 
of  the  School  of  Government. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Kennedy  Library  Cor- 
poration proposed  the  Institute  as  a  living 
memorial  to  the  late  President,  ...  "to 
further  one  of  President  Kennedy's  deepest 
concerns— Increasing  the  understanding  and 
csooperation  between  the  scholarly  commu- 
nity and  the  poUtical  world — conceiving 
politics  not  only  as  the  search  for  public 
power,  but  also  its  use  for  public  piuTXJses: 
in  short,  the  whole  of  government."  With 
the  renaming  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Public  Administration  after  the  late  Presi- 
dent, the  School,  the  Institute  of  PoUtlcs, 
and  the  Library  will  constitute  his  memorial 
in  Cambridge. 

The  Institute  of  PoUtics,  unlike  the  School 
of  which  It  Is  a  part,  will  grant  no  degrees 
nor  provide  formal  courses.  Bather  it  will 
be  a  place  of  experimentation  with  every  de- 
vice that  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  world  of 
government  and  public  administration  the 
Interest  and  concern  of  the  scholarly  world 
and  the  community  at  large.  Formulation 
of  its  initial  program  has  been  going  on  for 
a  year  or  more  and  wsa  announced  by  Pro- 
fessor Neustadt  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Institute  In  Oc- 
tober. The  program  for  this  academic  year 
contains  the  following  elements: 

1.  FACTTLTT  STUDIES 

Among  other  endeavors,  the  Institute  of 
Politics  Is  to  become  a  research  arm  for  the 
Kennedy  School  with  respect  to  action- 
oriented  questions  in  the  realm  of  public 
policy  and  governmental  or  poUtlcal  opera- 
tions. As  a  first,  experimental  step  in  this 
direction,  Mr.  Neustadt  annoimced  the 
names  of  Faculty  Associates  from  M.I.T.  and 
Harvard  who  are  affiliated  with  the  Institute, 
for  the  academic  year  1966-67,  joining  with 
Institute  Members  to  pursue  particular  in- 
quiries of  mutual  concern  in  ad  hoc  faculty 
study  groups. 

These  Faculty  Associates  of  the  Institute 
are: 

Joseph  Bower,  Assistant  Professor  of  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Abram  J.  Chayes,  Professor  of  Law. 

HoUis  Chenery,  Professor  of  Economics. 

Robert  Dorfman,  Professor  of  Economics. 

Merle  Fainsod,  Pf  orzhelmer  University  Pro- 
fessor. 

Roger  Fisher,  Professor  of  Law. 

Albert  O.  Hirschman,  Professor  of  Political 
E>conomy. 

Stanley  Hoffmann,  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Frederick  C.  /fcW,  Professor  of  Political 
Science.  Kfassachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment. 

George  B.  Kistiakowsky,  Lawrence  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry. 

H.  Douglas  Price,  Associate  Professor  of 
Government. 

Thomas  C.  Schelling,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

James  C.  Thomson.  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History. 

2.  rEIJ.OWBinP  PBOOSAU 

For  the  initial  experimental  program  dur- 
ing the  academic  year  1966-67,  ten  men  have 
been  appointed  as  Fellows  of  the  Institute. 
They  will  pursue  Individual  study.  Inquiry, 
or  writing  during  the  year,  cither  In  resi- 
dence at  Harvard  or  as  frequent  visitors. 


This  first  group  of  Institute  FeUows 
Includes: 

Got  Alperovitz  (January  196&-July  1968). 
Currently  a  FeUow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge; until  January  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs;  formerly  Leg- 
islative Assistant  to  Senator  Nelson  (Wis- 
consin). 

David  Filvaroff  (September  1966-July 
1967) .  Formerly  Special  Assistant  to  the  At- 
torney General;  Clerk  to  Mr.  Justice  Prank- 
fxirter,  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg;  Associate,  law 
firm  of  Jones,  Day.  Cockley  &  Beavis.  Cleve- 
land. 

Stephen  Horn  (Intermittently  through 
1966-67).  Currentiy  Senior  Staff  Member, 
Brookings  Institution;  formerly  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  Senator  Kuchel  (California) . 
Andreas  Lowenfeld  (October  1966-July 
1967).  Formerly  Deputy  Legal  Advisor,  De- 
partment of  State. 

Jonathan  Moore  (September  1966-July 
1967).  Formerly  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs:  Legislative  Assistant  to  Senator  Sal- 
tonstall  (Massachusetts). 

John  G.  Palfrey  (July  1966-July  1967). 
FOTmerly  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner;  for- 
merly Dean  of  Col\mibla  College.  Professor 
of  Law,  Columbia  University. 

Sir  Eric  Roll,  K.CJ4.G.  (November,  Decem- 
ber 1966).  Formerly  Permanent  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs;  British  Economic  Minister  to 
Washington:  Chief,  VS..  Delegation  to  the 
ECO 

John  G.  Stewart  (October  1966-July  1967) . 
Currently  Special  Assistant  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; formerly  Legislative  Assistant  to  Sena- 
tor Hiunphrey  (Minnesota) . 

Richard  Tuttle  (September  1966-1967). 
Formerly  Director.  Jackson,  Mississippi  Of- 
fice, Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
Under  Law;  Chief  Counsel,  California  PubUc 
Utilities  Commission. 

John  G.  Wofford  (July  1966-JxUy  1967). 
Formerly  Staff  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Community  Action  Program,  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Regardmg  these  Fellows  Professor  Neustadt 
noted: 

"In  selecting  our  first  Fellows  for  this  ex- 
perimental Initial  year,  we  have  concen- 
trated on  men  who  play  a  vitally  Important 
but  little  noted  role  In  the  American  politi- 
cal system,  the  role  of  'in-and-outer.'  These 
sirs  men  who  pursue  double  careers,  with 
one  foot  in  the  private  sector,  the  other  in 
pubhc  life.  Such  In-and-outers  play  a  key 
part  In  transmitting  energy  and  ideas  from 
one  sector  to  the  other.  They  are,  indeed, 
among  the  most  important  links  in  our  po- 
Utical system  between  the  realm  of  study  and 
the  world  of  action.  This  makes  them  of 
special  interest  to  the  Institute. 

"We  find  ourselves  Intrigued  by  the  pecu- 
liar problems  of  career  development  for  In- 
and-outers.  In  public  service  they  accept 
the  hazards  of  political  life:  they  are  risk- 
takers,  lacking  the  security  of  tenure  which 
our  system  offers  clvU  servants.  At  the  same 
time,  in  their  private  work  they  have  to 
challenge  the  assumption  that  the  firm 
comes  first;  this  makes  them  risk-takers  in 
private  Ufe  as  well. 

"So,  as  befits  a  new  experimental  enter- 
prise within  a  School  of  Government,  we  ask 
ourselves:  what  are  the  uses  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Intellectual  community  to  men  like 
these?  With  our  first  group  of  Fellows,  nine 
of  them  American,  we  start  to  seek  answers. 
As  we  do  so,  we  sbMlfr  benefit  a  great  deal 
from  the  presence  of  our  tenth  Fellow,  who 
represents  in  his  distinguished  public  service 
a  comparable  experience:  Sir  Eric  Roll." 

3.    STT7DENT    FBOGRAMB 

In  addition  to  pursuing  their  own  in- 
quiries, the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  have 
been  invited  to  participate  in  a  new  experi- 
mental program  on  non-credit  college  study 
groups    on    contemporary    Issues   in    public 


policy  and  politics,  addressed  to  under- 
graduates at  Harvard  and  RadcUffe.  The 
Institute  will  offer  at  least  twelve  such  study 
groups  In  the  course  of  196ft-67.  Eight  will 
be  led  by  FeUows  whUe  the  others  are  con- 
ducted by  Institute  Members  or  Associates 
who  have  volunteered  to  Join  in  this  experi- 
ment. 

The  first  six  of  these  college  study  groups 
will  get  underway  at  the  end  of  October. 
These  are: 

A  semlnsir  on  the  city,  led  by  John  O. 
Wofford,  an  Institute  Fellow. 

A  seminar  on  aspects  of  American  politics, 
led  by  Gar  Alperovitz,  an  Institute  FeUow. 

A  coUoqulum  on  the  race  problem,  led  by 
Richard  Tuttle.  an  Institute  FeUow. 

A  colloquium  on  the  future  of  the  Be- 
pubUcan  Party,  led  by  Stephen  Horn,  an 
Institute  FeUow. 

A  seminar  on  international  poUtlcs.  led  by 
Professor  Roger  Fisher,  a  Faculty  Associate 
of  the  Institute. 

A  colloquium  on  the  economics  of  political 
campaign  strategies  and  decision  making,  led 
by  Professor  H.  Douglas  Price,  a  FaciUty  As- 
sociate of  the  Institute. 

As  another  new  experimental  program  for 
undergraduates.  Professor  Neustadt  an- 
nounced the  names  of  eleven  men  who  com- 
prise the  Institute's  first  Honorary  Associates, 
appointed  for  this  academic  year.  Each  such 
Associate  will  come  to  Cambridge  for  a  stay 
of  two  or  three  days  diirlng  the  year  to  meet 
With  groups  of  students  for  informal,  off-the- 
reoord  Interchange.  The  list  of  Honorary  As- 
sociates for  1966-67,  with  approximate  dates 
at  Harvard,  Includes: 

Honorable  Jerome  Cavanaugh,  Mayor  of 
Detroit:  December  11-13 

Honorable  GeroW  Ford,  Minority  Leader, 
House  of  Representatives:  November  16-17 

Honorable  Arthur  Goldberg,  VS.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations:  February  12-14 

Honorable  John  Lindsay,  Mayor  of  New 
York:  April  23-25 

Honorable  Robert  McNamara,  Secretary  of 
Defense :  November  6-7 

Honorable  Lawrence  O'Brien,  Postmaster 
General:  January  &-10 

Honorable  George  Romney,  Governor  of 
Michigan :  March  13-15 

Bayard  Rustin,  Executive  Director.  A.  Phil- 
ip Randolph  Institute:  March  27-29 

Honorable  Carl  Sanders,  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia :  May  7-9 

Honorable  Lee  White.  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission:  February  26-28 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Hubert  H.  Htunphrey,  also  has  been  invlt«d 
to  come  to  Cambridge  as  an  Honorary  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Institute  at  a  time  convenient  to 
him  during  this  academic  year. 

The  organization  of  the  Institute  Is  al- 
ready taking  shape.  The  Institute  will  have 
the  collaboration  of  an  advisory  conunlttee 
consisting  of  the  foUowlng  members: 

Honorable    W.    Averell    Harriman,    United 
States  Ambassador  at  Large,  Chairman. 
Af rs.  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Otis  Chandler.  Publisher,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Honorable  John  Sherman  Cooper,  United 
States  Senator  (Kentucky). 

Honorable  Douglas  Dillon,  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Afrs.  Philip  Graham,  Publisher,  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Honorable  Henry  M.  Jackson,  United  States 
Senator  (Washington). 

Rt.  Honorable  the  Lord  Harlech,  former 
British  Ambassador  to  Wasliington. 

Honorable  Robert  A.  Lovett,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

David  B.  Truman,  Dean  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege and  Past  President  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association. 

Michael  V.  Forrestal,  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Committee. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  will  be  guided 
by  the  Planning  Committee  with  members 
from  the  faculties  of  Harvard  and  M.I.T.,  aU 
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of  whom  have  had  wide  experience  both  In 
the  realm  of  public  service  and  In  academic 
Ufe. 

They  are: 

Phillip  Areeda,  Professor  of  Law  at  Har- 
vard and  former  White  House  assistant  to 
President  Elsenhower. 

John  T.  Dunlop,  the  David  A.  Wells  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  at  Harvard;  Im- 
partial Chairman  of  the  Construction  In- 
dustry Joint  Conference;  member  of  the 
President's  Conunlttee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity,  and  former  member  of 
the  Wage  StabUlzatlon  Board. 

William  Kaufmann,  Professor  of  Political 
Science  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  consultant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Ernest  R.  May,  Professor  of  History  at  Har- 
vard, and  former  member  of  the  Joint  staff 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  Defense 
Department. 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation and  Urban  PoUtlcs  In  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education  at  Harvard,  Director  of 
the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  MJ.T. 
and  Harvard;  former  AssUtant  Secretary  of 
Labor;  also  formerly  Assistant  to  and  Acting 
Secretary  to  the  Oovemor  of  New  York. 

Don  K.  Price.  Professor  of  Government  and 
Dean  of  the  Kennedy  School  at  Harvard; 
member  of  President  Elsenhower's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Government  Organization; 
consultant  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son, and  assistant  to  former  President  Hoover 
during  the  work  of  the  first  Hoover 
Commission. 

Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  University  Profes- 
sor at  Harvard;  former  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Japan. 

Raymond  Vernon,  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Investment  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School  and  Acting  Director  of 
Harvard's  Center  for  International  Affairs; 
former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Adam  Yarmolinsky,  Professor  of  Law  at 
Harvard:  formerly  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  the  War  Against 
Poverty. 

One  man  who  served  until  last  summer  on 
the  Planning  Committee  but  Is  no  longer 
available  to  do  so  has  been  given  special 
status  m  the  Institute  as  a  Visiting  Member. 
Be  Is: 

Carl  Kaysen.  former  Professor  of  Economics 
at  Harvard  and  White  House  assistant  to 
President  Kennedy,  who  has  now  become 
Director  of  the  InsUtute  of  Advanced  Study 
In  Princeton,  N.J. 

Professor  Neustadt  has  made  the  following 
commenta  to  his  advisory  committee  on  the 
character  of  the  first  year's  operations. 

"Our  initial  experlmenta  involve  three  in- 
terrelated programs :  our  f ellowstiip  program, 
our  extra-curricular  activities  for  studenta, 
and  policy  studies  at  the  faculty  level.  The 
last  of  these  will  grow  more  slowly  than  the 
others,  but  In  time  ethould  become  the 
keystone  for  all. 

"This  year  our  emphasis  is  on  the  first  two 
of  these  programs,  fellowships  and  student 
activities.  Regarding  both,  we  expect  to  pro- 
ceed for  two  years  at  about  the  present  pace, 
learning  by  doing.  Then  we  hope  we  will 
be  able  to  extend  both  programs  to  new  areas 
of  Interest. 

"For  example,  in  our  Initial  fellowship 
awards  we  have  concentrated  on  In-and- 
cuters.'  But  there  are  several  other  sorts  of 
statural  Intermediaries  between  the  political 
and  the  scholarly  worlds.  FoUUcal  Joumal- 
Uta  are  one;  another  compriaei  younger 
scholars  who  by  temperament  are  led  to  aeek 
jwrtlelpatlon  In  political  life.  A  third  con- 
slsto  of  habitually  anonymous  advisors,  law- 
yers in  the  main,  who  may  never  be  'in,'  but 
rarely  are  altogether  'out.'  And  then  one 
comes  to  thoee  elective  officeholders,  or  as- 
pirants, who  by  temperament  and  training 
are    at   home    In    academic    circles,    acctu- 


tomed  to  tap  academic  aources.     With  time 
and  experience  we  hope  that  we  can  make 
our  fellowship  program  a  means  for  testing 
the  uses  of  the  Cambridge  community  to  men 
and  women  of  all  these  Borta,  as  well  as  to 
the  persons  I  have  labelled  'in-and-outers.' 
"Similarly  with  our  student  program:  we 
have  started  to  experiment  at   the  under- 
graduate level,  seeking  to  supplement — not 
in  any  sense  to  supplant — the  existing  col- 
lege currlculimi.    We  do  so  because  we  think 
Harvard    and   RadcHffe    Colleges   contain    a 
high  proportion  of  poteBUal  'natural  inter- 
mediaries'— and  Indeed  considerable  numbers 
of    potential    "movers    and    shakers'   in    this 
country's  political  life.    But  there  are  other 
student  groups  at  hand  with  similar  poten- 
tial: in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  for  exam- 
ple, and  MIT,  and  elsewhere  In  the  Greater 
Boston  area.    So,  as  we  gain  experience  with 
our  initial  student  program  we  will  adapt 
it   to   the   Interesta   of   such    other   student 
bodies,  and  will  gradually  enlarge  our  field 
for  experimentaUon  to  encompass  graduate 
studenta,  and  to  reach  out  beyond  our  own 
undergraduates. 

"But  we  cannot  expand  until  we  know 
what  we  arc  doing.  The  way  to  learn  Is  by 
trying  So  we  begin,  this  year,  experi- 
mentally, and  so  we  shall  proceed. 

"When  the  Advisory  Committee  meete  next 
Spring,  I  shall  have  more  to  say,  along  sim- 
ilar lines,  about  our  third  program,  faculty 
studies  in  the  sphere  of  public  policy. 

"In  formal  terms  the  experimental  phase 
should  be  behind  us  by  the  time  the  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial  in  Cambridge 
has  taken  architectural  shape,  some  five  or 
six  years  hence.  But  in  real  terms  we  never 
will  be  finished  with  ekpertmentatlon.  Or. 
rather,  if  we  ever  cease  experimenting  then 
the  Institute  will  have  ceased  doing  Its  proper 
Job  within  the  School.  Dean  Price  and  I 
will  make  every  effort  to  see  that  this  never 
happens.  We  count  on  our  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  keep  us  at  It  .  .  ." 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  news- 
letter was  written  before  Mr.  Fairlie 
wrote  the  article  which  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  and,  therefore,  in 
no  way  is  a  comment  or  rebuttal  of  that 
Fairlie  article. 

The  newsletter,  however,  does  set  forth 
a  detailed  descripticoi  of  the  Kennedy 
memorial  and  of  the  school  of  govern- 
ment, which  Is  a  part  of  it,  and  of  the 
Kennedy  Library.  The  facts  are  stated 
dispassionately  and  accurately  and  I 
think  that  a  reading  of  this  document 
would  convince  any  objective  reader  that 
the  generosity  of  the  Kennedy  family  in 
establishing  these  two  great  new  institu- 
tions in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  under  the 
complete  control  of  the  president  and 
fellows  of  Harvard  College,  was  an  ex- 
traordinarily generous  and  most  useful 
act  of  charity. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  enough  to 
maintain  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  so  that  they  can  continue  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  American  people. 
The  job  is  certainly  not  made  easier 
when  reports  such  a£  this — ill-informed, 
unduly  suspicious,  »nd  plainly  errone- 
ous— gain  wide  currency. 

(At  this  point,  Mr,  Clahk  assumed  the 
chair.) 

TURNING  A  CORNER  IN  JUVENILE 
CORRECTIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
by  the  Increase  in  crime  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  police  d^>artments  across  the 


Nation.  I  was  pleased  recently  to  be  able 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  National, 
local,  and  State  legislators,  the  plans  to 
rehabilitate  youthful  offenders  by  means 
of  a  "model  showcase"  school  to  open 
soon  in  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia. 
It  is  the  National  Training  School  for 
Boys  currently  located  in  antiquated  and 
obsolete  buildings  at  Washington,  D.C. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
article,  "Turning  a  Comer  in  Juvenile 
Corrections."  from  Federal  Probation 
magazine,  December  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TtniNiNG   A   Corner   in   Juvenh-e 

Corrections 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  of 
West  Virginia) 
In  tills  20th  century  when  some  people  are 
fearful  about  walking  on  a  public  street  at 
night,  there  is  an  added  stress  on  the  cher- 
ished American  principle  which  says.  "There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  boy."    As  a  matter 
of  practical  thinking,  we  must  at  least  accept 
the  fact  that  the  courta  of  our  country  often 
are  overburdened  with  complaints  involving 
scores  of  young  people. 

That  is  why  I  bellevp  that  our  country  is 
about  to  turn  a  corner  and  enter  upon  the 
threshold  of  another  era  in  Juvenile  correc- 
tions with  the  opening  in  early  1968  of  the 
«9  mllUon  new  National  Training  School  lor 
Boys  at  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 

The  school  Iteelf  will  represent  a  pioneer 
approach  by  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
habilitate youthful  offenders.  It  will  be  lo- 
cated on  a  sprawling  340-acre  campus;  It  will 
be  shaded  with  towering  elm  and  hemlock 
trees;  and  It  will  be  equipped  with  all  the 
facilities  which  usually  are  associated  with 
the  free  hours  of  young  boys  of  the  age 
group  16  through  19. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  said  by  some  of  the 
correctional  planners  that  the  National 
Training  School  will  bear  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to  a  prep  school  than  to  a  correctional 
institution. 

There  will  be  seven  separate  housing  units 
for  the  school's  maximum  population  of  354 
boys.  There  will  be  a  Junior  high  school,  a 
senior  high  school,  a  chapel,  and  a  clinical 
center  as  well  as  an  outdoor  recreational  area 
on  the  premises. 

An  activity  complex  will  include  the  school 
and  library  facilities,  a  hobby  shop,  and  a 
gymnasium.  The  complex  and  other  build- 
ings—central  dining  hall,  warehouse,  com- 
missary, barbershop,  and  chapel — will  be 
grouped  into  a  "community  square."  Voca- 
tional training  shops  and  the  laundry  wiU 
be  located  within  the  "square"  area  but  out- 
side the  center  of  the  principal  circulation. 
The  administration  building  will  be  located 
near  this  hub,  and  visiting  facilities  will  be 
provided  nearby. 

Now,  why  has  our  government  gone  so  fsr 
to  provide  these  facilities  for  boys  who  have 
run  afoul  of  the  law?  Well,  one  may  say 
that  we  no  longer  think  In  terms  of  rooms 
with  bars  on  the  windows  for  detention. 
However,  the  existing  National  Training 
School  In  Washington,  D.C,  wa«  never  like 
that.  It  was  antiquated  and  outmoded,  and 
the  Federal  Bvireau  of  Prisons  was  aware  that 
modem  facilities  vrtth  a  more  wholesome  and 
rural  environment  would  greatly  add  to  the 
desire  of  a  youth  to  Improve  his  outlook  on 
life. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
which  appropriates  funds  for  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
realized  4  years  ago  that  the  National  Train- 
ing School  was  in  a  state  of  physical  disrepair 
and  had  to  be  replaced  with  a  modern  struc- 
ture.   I  suggested  to  the  late  President  John 
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F.  Kennedy  that  a  site  among  the  quiet  hills 
of  West  Virginia  be  considered  as  Ite  new 
home.  In  Augtist  1962,  the  President  ap- 
proved my  request  and,  since  then,  both  the 
site  and  Ita  stuTo\mdlngs  have  served  as  the 
core  of  a  master  plan  with  the  other  ele- 
menta  falling  into  place  to  fashion  this 
display. 

A  "MODEL  SHOWCASX"  IN  RXHABIUTATION 

The  school  and  the  programs  to  be  con- 
ducted there  have  become  a  dream  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  to  develop  a  "model  show- 
case" in  the  rehabilitation  of  young  men. 
Although  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  Is  well  quali- 
fied to  conduct  this  pioneer  effort,  the 
Bureau  believes  that  a  major  assist  to  make 
it  a  success  will  come  from  ita  proximity  to 
West  Virginia  University,  located  just  a 
short  distance  from  the  training  school.  The 
imiversity  facility  will  be  available  for  con- 
sultation, and  graduate  students  are  expected 
to  augment  their  coiirses  in  criminology  and 
Juvenile  delinquency  with  work  sessions  at 
the  training  school. 

It  has  been  my  lifelong  belief  that  educa- 
tion Is  the  key  to  success  and  the  lack  of 
schooling — or  a  disrespect  for  it — is  usually 
a  familiar  element  in  crime.  That  Is  why 
I  bold  so  much  hope  for  this  new  school  and 
the  obvious  emphasis  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons  will  place  on  education  and  train- 
ing for  the  boys  In  ita  enrollment.  I  might 
Just  mention  my  own  early  life  in  a  depres- 
sion-era mining  town  of  West  Virginia  where 
I  was  still  able  to  maintain  a  desire  and 
thirst  for  education  and  finished  high  school 
at  16. 

Rearing  a  family,  and  working  my  way  up 
the  ladder  of  political  life  took  the  next  16 
years  of  my  life  before  I  could  return  to 
school  and  enter  college.  This  is  a  dream 
that  is  available  to  each  boy  and  girl  in  our 
country  and  I  believe  education  stands  as 
the  step  that  must  be  taken. 

Of  equal  importance  is  a  respect  for  fam- 
ily life.  Again  my  own  experience  leads  me 
to  believe  that  the  right  kind  of  parental 
training  will  foster  a  respect  for  law  and 
order  by  the  youth  of  America.  Without  the 
benefits  of  parents,  the  boys  at  the  National 
Training  School,  will  have  a  staff  to  reinstlll 
in  them  this  vital  confidence  in  family  life. 
This  emphasis  on  these  and  other  Important 
aspecta  of  man's  life  representa  the  great 
potential  of  the  National  Training  School. 

THE    school's    program 

Let  us  briefly  look  at  the  purpose  of  the 
school.  About  two-thirds  of  the  young  men 
are  received  under  sentences  for  violation  of 
the  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act.  The 
average  age  of  the  boys  is  17  years  and  they 
will  come  for  such  offenses  as  car  theft,  mall 
theft,  forgery,  and  other  crimes  Involving 
property. 

For  the  first  thirty  days  of  confinement 
the  young  offenders  will  be  studied  by  staff 
members.  Reporta  will  be  prepared  during 
this  Ume  by  caseworker,  chaplain,  physician, 
teacher,  psychologist,  psychiatrist,  and  cot- 
tage officer;  the  treatment  team  then  reviews 
the  reporta  and  plans  a  program  of  work, 
vocational  training,  school,  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  counseling. 

From  experience  It  has  been  found  that 
the  boys  sentenced  by  the  courta  to  the  Na- 
tional Training  School  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are,  almost  without  exception,  prod- 
ucts of  disrupting  experience,  of  neglect,  con- 
flicta  of  loyalty,  of  erroneous  thinking  both 
by  themselves  and  by  others  who  have  in- 
fluenced their  lives,  and  of  family  break- 
down with  aU  Ita  hardships,  such  as  a  lack 
of  adequate  supervision  and  direction. 

The  Training  School  will  attempt  to  diag- 
nose the  core  of  the  trouble,  whether  it  be 
in  the  boy  himself.  In  his  home,  or  in  some 
other  element  of  his  circumstances.  Coun- 
selors believe  that  the  boy's  own  attitudes 
and  his  motives  often  supply  a  key  to  the 
diagnosis  in  bis  case.  They  have  found  that 
stealing  an  automobile,  for  Instance,  repre- 


senta to  one  boy  a  Job  or  a  "racket";  in  an- 
other it  refiecte  a  desire  to  get  even  with  his 
parenta  for  his  own  deep  hurt  at  their  sepa- 
ration or  their  rejection  of  him.  In  other 
cases,  it  may  be  the  thrill  of  getting  behind 
the  wheel  of  a  high-powered  car. 

A  boy's  special  interest  which  led  him  into 
trouble  often  can  be  turned  into  a  construc- 
tive occupation  through  vocational  training 
of  the  type  that  he  will  receive  at  the  school. 
School  directors  say  they  have  taken  boys 
whose  trouble  has  been  with  cars  and  di- 
rected the  interest  into  automobile  repair 
and  maintenance.  After  practical  training 
In  a  school  auto  shop,  boys  often  are  allowed 
to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  institu- 
tion cars.  And  those  of  us  who  have  at- 
tempted to  have  our  own  cars  repaired  these 
days  know  the  need  for  more  and  better 
mechanics. 

The  school  will  have  outatanding  faculties 
to  train  young  men  In  many  other  vocations 
which  are  still  needed  In  our  expanding 
urban  society.  Those  who  show  an  aptitude 
for  woodworking  will  get  instructions  from 
an  experienced  teacher.  Construction,  elec- 
trical work,  metal  shop,  painting,  and 
plumbing — all  occupations  which  our  govern- 
ment now  considers  so  important  that  it 
spends  millions  of  dollars  each  year  to  con- 
duct manpower  development  and  training 
programs  for  unskilled  adults — will  be 
taught  to  these  young  men  to  equip  them 
With  skills  to  help  them  find  and  keep  Jobs 
once  they  are  discharged  from  the  schooL 

Cooking  and  baking,  laundry  work,  farm 
and  landscape  work  are  other  activities  to  be 
offered.  Some  boys  will  study  the  trades  of 
shoe  repair  and  barbering.  Several  will  be 
trained  In  operating  data  processing  ma- 
chines, an  ever-expanding  field  for  young 
people. 

A  classification  committee  will  review  con- 
stantly the  records  of  the  young  people, 
keeping  In  mind  new  opportunities  for  them 
to  develop  Into  useful  citizens. 

The  CASE  project 

This  emphasis  on  education  is  why  I  hold 
so  much  hope  for  this  school.  It  will  stress 
education  as  a  means  of  achieving  respon- 
sible citizenship  and  a  useful  life.  It  will 
create  an  atmosphere  where  there  will  be 
respect  for  employment  and  responsibilities. 

It  appears  that  there  will  be  continuing 
experlmenta  to  stimulate  Interest  in  work 
and  education  at  the  new  school.  Now  un- 
derway at  the  District  of  Columbia  campus 
is  a  project  named  CASE  which  carries  a 
more  impressive  title  in  full — Contingencies 
Applicable  to  Special  Education.  It  is  hoped 
this  program  will  be  continued  at  Morgan- 
town. 

The  project  was  developed  by  the  Institute 
for  Behavioral  Research  at  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland,  under  a  grant  from  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Devel- 
opment of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  It  was  launched  at  the 
District  school  m  February  1966  as  a  210- 
mlnute  dally  experiment  In  motivation  for 
youngsters.  It  was  considered  successful 
enough  to  expand  into  a  24-hour  program 
In  November  1965,  which  now  involves  28 
youngsters. 

Because  of  this  special  education  project, 
headed  by  Harold  L.  C^hen  at  the  National 
Training  School  at  Washington,  D.C,  several 
youngsters  have  been  able  to  complete  2V4 
years  of  school  in  only  (  months.  The  28 
Juveniles  enrolled  in  this  project  are  aver- 
aging more  than  a  year's  educational  growth 
in  an  18-week  period. 

It  operates  on  a  merit  system.  The  par- 
ticipants are  given  polnta  to  stimulate  fur- 
ther voluntary  study  and  development.  For 
each  point,  the  youngsters  are  given  one  cop- 
per penny — and  they  may  earn  as  much  as 
MO  In  one  week.  The  boys  pay  for  their  own 
private  rooms,  their  own  food,  their  recrea- 
tion, their  books,  their  toiletries,  their  school- 
ing, and  decorations  for  their  rooms. 

As  one  would  expect,  many  of  these  young- 


sters have  never  been  even  slightly  intel- 
lectually stimulated,  but  their  performance 
In  the  CASE  project  Is  rated  by  the  staff 
members  as  "nothing  less  than  phenomenal." 

As  educational  researchers,  the  CASE  staff 
Is  interested  in  measuring  behavior  and  In- 
creasing learning  through  environmental 
procedures.  One  special  cottage  has  been 
set  aside  for  the  28  boys  In  the  project.  The 
philosophy  of  the  program  is  based  on  the 
l>elief  of  the  coxuiselors  that  "a  well -designed 
environment  can,  by  offering  selected  and 
well-designed  choices,  help  direct  the  be- 
havior of  the  studenta  to  those  academic 
and  social  goals  which  are  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful participation  In  our  democratic 
society." 

I  might  add  that  a  skillful  occupation 
can  help  to  create  that  well -designed 
environment. 

Participating  studenta  are  employed  by  the 
project  as  student  educational  researchers. 
They  are  placed  In  different  levels — appren- 
tice 1,  apprentice  2.  3,  4,  ete., — according  to 
their  educational  backgrounds.  Each  level 
receives  a  specific  base  pay  of  $10,  $15,  or 
more  per  week.  After  qualifying  for  this 
base  pay  by  achieving  90  percent  correct  re- 
sponses to  exams  and  upon  completing  a 
certain  proportion  of  hours  of  work,  the 
student  can  earn  additional  pay  by  doing 
extra  educational  and  vocational  work  dur- 
ing his  leisure  time  and  through  other  out- 
lined methods. 

The  program  endeavors  to  duplicate  within 
the  special  cottage  of  environmental  design 
to  approximate  a  standard  American  society 
where  each  must  earn  the  right  to  partici- 
pate. Studies  of  the  CASE  project  showed 
that  inmates  prefer  to  buy  their  own  cloth- 
ing, food,  soap,  toothpaste,  and  other  per- 
sonal items  rather  than  be  dependent  upon 
what  the  staff  calls  a  "welfare  society"  which 
exista  in  conventional  institutions  where 
residente  are  provided  three  meals  a  day, 
dormitory  styled  sleeping  quarters,  and  Insti- 
tutional clothing. 

If  the  student  wlU  not  work,  for  he  Is  not 
bound  to,  he  must  manage  on  his  meager 
sums.  The  rewards  of  the  CASE  project  are, 
therefore,  quite  similar  to  thoee  in  the  "out- 
side" society;  and  lack  of  initiative  penalizes 
In  CASE  much  as  it  does  "outside."  The 
project  U  dedicated  to  finding  the  best  means 
of  preparing  youngsters  to  participate  suc- 
cessfully in  ovu-  American  society  by  dupli- 
cating that  society  as  nearly  as  Is  possible 
and  by  seeking  the  best  guidance  principles 
through  research  and  Imagination. 

I  believe  that  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach,  who  made  the  decision 
to  proceed  with  the  construction,  and  Direc- 
tor Myrl  E.  Alexander  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  who  urged  that  the  project  be 
developed  and  who  will  supervise  the  overall 
rehabilitation  program,  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  forward-looking  attitude  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  these  young  boys.  And  Su- 
perintendent Eoy  E.  Gerard  of  the  National 
Training  School  for  Boys  deserves  credit  for 
pioneering  many  of  the  educational  training 
programs  which  will  be  transferred  to  Mor- 
gantown. 

JIUCH   REMAINS   TO  BE  LEARNED   ABOUT   DELHT- 
OTTCNCT 

In  the  years  to  come,  we  shall  be  able  to 
measxire  the  success  of  our  efforta  to  return 
young  men  to  society  to  Join  In  the  massive 
undertaking  of  making  a  safer  and  better 
life  for  our  growing  population.  Hopefully, 
the  faculties  at  the  new  National  Training 
School  for  boys  at  Mt«rgantown  wm  help 
to  eliminate  JuvenUe  delinquency  as  weU  aa 
Increase  our  understanding  of  It,  and  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  correctional  Insti- 
tutions throughout  the  world. 

I  feel  that  much  remains  to  be  learned 
about  the  specific  causes  of  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency, though  we  do  know  that  adverse 
home  conditions  and  unemployment  can 
play  a  major  role  in  the  problem.  Through 
special  study,  conducted  here  by  the  highly 
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tnlned  staff  with  the  cooperation  of  West 
Virginia  University,   much  of  the  mystery 
auxroundlng  the  problem  may  be  dispelled. 
The  youngsters  who  will  be  assigned  to 
the  school  wlU  be  in  the  critical  develop- 
ment period  of  their  Uves.     Most  will  be 
from  14  to  17  years  of  age,  a  time  when  the 
transition   from   boy   to   man   must    be   a 
guided  one,  for  what  fate  befalls  a  young- 
ster at  this  time,  what  training  Is  offered 
to  equip  him  to  be  Independent,  and  his 
reaction  to  this  training  will   follow  him 
,   through  his  entire  life.    The  National  Train- 
ing School  wUl  be  In  the  spotlight  of  atten- 
tion for  others  to  observe  Its  direction  in 
these   important   years,   to   help   prepare  a 
•    more  promising  future  for  these  boys  and 
to  share  in  the  satisfaction,  hopefxUly,  of 
having  redeemed  this  country's  moet  vital 
resource. 

"Training  Bchool  programs  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful vrtthout  a  full  and  enriched  com- 
munity service  with  trained  and  sufficient 
staff  Expense  In  this  area  should  not  be 
spared  because  of  the  vital  Importance  of 
the  reintegration  process  In  the  eventual 
community  adjustment  of  the  youngster. 
Abraham  G.  Novtck. 
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VOTING    RECORD    OP    SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  89th  Congress  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  legislative  history,  and  a 
major  portion  of  the  legislaUon  which  it 
enacted  has  been  described  as  triUy  vital 
and  momentous  in  its  liberalism. 

As  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
voted  in  support  of  a  wide  range  of  meas- 
vires.  passed  by  the  historic  89th  Con- 
gress, which  have  received  general  ac- 
clamation for  their  liberal  nature.  I 
have  prepared  a  report  listing  these,  so 
that  the  facts  may  become  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MSASTTMS     StTPPORTED    BY     SENATOR    BTRD     OF 

West  Vdicinia  Durino  89th  Conchkss 

DATE  or  SENATE  PASSAGE 

January  28,  1966:  Water  Pollution  Ciontrol 

Act 

February   1.   1965:    Appalachian  Regional 

Development  Act. 

February  25.  1966:  Inter-Amerlcan  Devel- 
opment Bank. 

March  10,  1966:  H.R.  2998— Disarmament 
Act  Amendments. 

March  16,  1966 :  Manpower  Act  of  1966. 

April  9,  1966:  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

June  1.  1966:  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

June  15,  1966:  Excise  Tax  Reduction— User 
Charges.  

July  9,  1965:  Hospital  Insurance  Program 
for  Aged— Social  Secvirlty  Amendment. 

July  16,  1966:  Housing  Act  of  1966. 

July  19, 1966:  8.  9,  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  (OI  BUI) . 

August  11.  1968:  HJl.  8927,  creating  a  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. _^     ,^ 

August  19,  1966:  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966. 

September  2.  1966:  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1»«6. 

September  8.  1966:  Civil  Service  Annuity 

Increase. 

September  14.  1965:  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1966. 


September  16,  1965:  Highway  Beautlflca- 
tlon  and  Scenic  Development. 

January  20.  1966:  D.C.  Minimum  Wage. 
March   9,    1966:    Tax   Adjustment   Act   of 

1966. 

Aprfl  25.  1966:  Community  District  Devel- 
opment Act. 

May  17.  1968:  Nonproliferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons.  ^ 

June  1.  1966:  Disaster  Areas  Planting  (H.R. 

15151). 
June  9,  1966:  Truth  In  Packaging. 
July  12,  1966:  Clean  At  Act  Amendments 

of  198«- 

July  12    1966:  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

July    13,    1966:    S.   2947,   Water   Pollution 

Control.  .  ^    , 

July  28,  1966:  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of 

1966. 

August  8.  1966:  Unemployment  Insurance 
Amendments  of  1966. 

August  11.  1966:  MlUtary  Medical  Benefits 
Act  Of  1966.  _ 

August  12,  1966:  HouMng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966. 

August  15,  1966 :  Urban  Mase  Transit. 

August  25,  1966:  FNMA  Amendments  of 
1966. 

August  26,  1966:  Minimum  Wage. 

August  31,  1966:  Foofl  for  Peace  Act  of 
1968. 

September  29,  1966:  aR.  15963,  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Transportation. 

October  4,  1966:  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966. 

October  6, 1966:  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1966. 


A  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  1963, 1  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion— Senate  Resolution  179 — to  effect 
the  establishment  of  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  but  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  it.  Because  it  con- 
tinues to  be  my  conviction  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  best  serve  the  interests  of  our 
American  citizenry  by  consolidation  of 
veterans  legislative  activities  in  one 
committee.  I  urge  that  such  action  now 
be  taken,  and  that,  toward  that  end.  the 
legislation  which  I  have  again  proposed 
to  establish  such  committee  be  given 
hearings  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  present  administration  has  ex- 
pressed its  conviction  that  men  and 
women  who  have  devoted  their  Uves  and 
their  resources  to  the  needs  of  their 
country  are  entitled  to  help  and  con- 
sideration in  making  the  transition  to 
other  pursuits.  It  is  my  belief  that  these 
veterans  of  our  Nation's  military  service 
can  be  more  effectively  served  through  a 
consolidation  of  veterans  legislative  ac- 
tivities here  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  early  and  favorable  ac- 
tion may  be  taken  on  this  legislation 
proposing  establishment  of  a  standing 
committee  with  sole  jurisdiction  over 
veterans  legislation. 


U.S.  PROGRAMS  WOULD  CURB 
COAL.  USE 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  January  17  edition  of  the 
Huntington.  W.  Va..  Advertiser.  The 
editorial  Is  titled  "Moody  Hits  U.S.  Pro- 
grams That  Would  Curb  Coal  Use,"  and 
It  has  reference  to  a  statement  by  Mr. 


Joseph  E.  Moody,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Policy  Conference.  Mr. 
Moody's  statement,  coming  from  a  man 
who  has  had  long  experience  in  working 
with  the  coal  industry,  is  one  to  be  seri- 
ously considered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

MooDT  Hits  U.S.  Programs  That  Would  Ctthb 
Coal  Use 
An  alarmed  warning  that  government  poli- 
cies will  precipitate  a  United  States  fuel 
crisis  and  wipe  out  thousands  of  Jobs  where 
needed  most  has  been  sounded  by  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc. 

A  statement  by  Joseph  E.  Moody,  confer- 
ence president,  charged  that  federal  action 
illustrated  by  two  examples  threatens  to  de- 
stroy major  markets  for  coal  and  other  con- 
ventional fuels  and  deprive  the  nation  "of 
the  benefits  of  its  most  valuable  energy  re- 
serves." 

The  National  Coal  Policy  Conference  repre- 
sents coal  producers,  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, railroads  and  barge  lines  which  carry 
coal,  utilities  and  manufacturers  of  mining 
machinery. 

Tne  first  of  the  examples  of  injurious  gov- 
ernment action  was  the  announcement  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare that  It  Intends  to  limit  the  sulfur  con- 
tent of  fuel  burned  In  federal  institutions 
In  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 

The  regulation  would  reduce  the  allowable 
sulfur  content  to  from  one-fourth  to  four- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent.  This  Is  a  require- 
ment that  practically  no  coal  or  heavy  fuel 
oil  produced  in  the  United  States  could  meet. 
The  Moody  statement  declares  the  regula- 
tion was  "by  far  the  most  serious  restriction 
yet  placed  upon  our  conventional  fuels  In 
the  name  of  air  pollution  control.  And  it  is 
being  Issued  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
medical  evidence  that  normal  sulfur  emis- 
sions from  coal  burning  plants  contribute  to 
health  hazards  in  the  atmosphere." 

Besides  adopting  the  policy  for  govern- 
ment installations,  moreover,  the  HEW  an- 
nouncement said  Secretary  Gardner  "consid- 
ers the  regulation  as  an  objective  to  be  sought 
nation-wide." 

Obviously  the  federal  government  could 
exert  effective  pressure  for  causing  private 
consumers  to  adopt  the  same  policy.  It 
might  even  Induce  cities  or  states  to  adopt 
legal  restrictions  that  would  bar  the  use  of 
coal. 

But  besides  citing  this  attack  on  the  future 
of  coal  and  the  areas  that  produce  It,  the 
Moody  statement  contained  this  paragraph 
on  a  new  program  for  developing  atomic 
power  to  compete  with  coal : 

"The  federal  government  is  embarked  upon 
a  program  to  develop  a  high  gain  atomic 
breeder  reactor  to  produce  electric  power  for 
commercial  use  with  large,  costly  prototype 
and  demonstration  plants  scheduled  for  con- 
struction after  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  expended  on  research." 

The  breeder  reactors  would  succeed  the 
light  water  reactors  now  being  built  after  a 
development  program  costing  almost  92  bil- 
lion. They  would  be  preferable  because  they 
are  expected  to  save  limited  supplies  of 
uranium  by  producing  more  nuclear  fuel 
than  they  consvime. 

Both  reactors  are  Intended  for  use  by  the 
electric  power  Industry,  which  Is  the  largest 
present  and  prospective  market  for  coal. 

The  government's  effort  to  disqualify  coal 
for  one  market  and  to  build  up  a  strong  com- 
petitor In  another  Is  In  absurd  conflict  with 
the  federal  effort  to  stimulate  the  economy 
of  long-depressed  mining  areas. 

It  Is  also  In  sharp   conflict  with  ofBclal 
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statements  that  nuclear  power  will  only 
supplement  and  not  supplant  coal.  If  max- 
imum use  of  coal  resources  is  in  the  national 
Interest  not  only  In  supporting  broad  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  but  in  generating  sufll- 
floient  electric  power,  then  ofBcials  should  di- 
rect their  efforts  toward  that  end. 

They  shoxild  expand  programs  to  develop 
means  for  eliminating  air  pollution  from  all 
causes.  Including  the  burning  of  coal,  and 
they  should  allocate  for  coal  market  develop- 
ment research  money  more  In  proportion  to 
the  huge  outlays  for  atomic  research. 

This  certainly  would  be  preferable  to  fu- 
ture expensive  Appalachian  development  pro- 
grams for  revitalizing  depressed  areas  that 
their  own  shortsighted  programs  had 
blighted. 


HAMILTON  K.  PYLES— -DISTIN- 
GUISHED FORESTER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, during  the  past  34  years,  Hamilton 
K.  Pyles,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service,  has 
had  a  distinguished  and  colorful  career. 
Ham,  as  he  is  affectionately  known  to 
his  associates  and  friends,  retired  on  De- 
cember 30,  1966.  For  the  past  10  years 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with 
Ham  on  forestry  and  natural  resource 
matters  involving  my  home  State  of  West 
Virginia  and  our  Nation.  His  counsd, 
advice,  and  resolve  in  forest,  soil,  water, 
wildlife,  and  recreation  programs  were 
always  sound  and  sincere.  His  leader- 
ship will  be  missed  in  forestry  and  con- 
servation circles  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Pyles  was  bom  in  the  Transvaal 
gold  mine  country  of  South  Africa.  He 
completed  his  high  school  in  Johannes- 
burg and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1927.  He  completed  his  academic  work 
at  the  University  of  California.  He  then 
went  to  work  for  the  Forest  Service. 

Highlights  of  his  Forest  Service  career 
Involved  assignments  in  the  West,  Lake 
States,  the  Northeast,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Office.  From  1933  to  1952,  he  was  in 
the  California  region  and  served  in  the 
San  Francisco  regional  ofllce  and  as 
forest  supervisor  of  the  Cleveland  Na- 
tional Forest  and  worked  in  various  ss- 
sigmnents  on  the  Sequoia,  Lassen,  Stan- 
islaus, and  Modoc  National  Forests. 

In  true  Forest  Service  tradition  Pyles 
recalls  his  days  as  supervisor  of  the 
Cleveland  National  Forest  in  California 
as  some  of  the  most  exciting  in  his  ca- 
reer. A  64,000-acre  fire  which  burned 
for  5  days,  required  round-the-clock 
work  and  all  the  fire  control  know-how 
that  could  be  mustered.  While  there  was 
no  loss  of  life,  many  homes  were  de- 
stroyed as  this  fire  raced  through  the 
canyons. 

Mr.  Pyles  helped  inaugurate  many  of 
the  improved  fire-control  methods  now 
employed  on  the  national  forests:  Air 
attack,  bombing  with  fire  retardants,  fuel 
reduction  to  reduce  the  severity  of  the 
fires  and  lessen  the  chances  of  a  "crown 
fire,"  and  improved  detection  methods. 

Ham  was  adept  at  civil  engineering 
and  many  roads  and  bridges  on  the  na- 
tional forests  attest  his  skill  in  this  field. 

From  1952  to  1955  he  was  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Information  and  Education 
for  the  north  central  region  in  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.  In  1955  and  1956  he  was  As- 
sistant Chief  of  the  Branch  of  National 


Forest   Resource   Management   in    the 
Chief's  Office  in  Washington,  D.C. 

From  1956  to  1962  Mr.  Pyles  was 
regional  forester  of  the  eastern  region 
with  headquarters  in  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 
As  regional  forester  he  directed  all 
Forest  Service  activities  in  the  14  States 
from  Maine  to  Kentucky,  including  my 
home  State  of  West  Virginia.  While 
regional  forester  he  took  an  active  and 
personal  interest  in  the  surface  restora- 
tion of  mined  areas  and  the  reduction 
of  mining  impact  on  national  forest 
resources.  He  was  assigned  to  chair- 
manship of  the  National  Mined  Area 
Restoration  Committee  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Society  of  America  in  1960  and 
received  the  SCSA  President's  Award  for 
this  work  in  1963.  He  contributed  much 
to  the  multiple-use  management  of  the 
eastern  public  and  private  forests. 

Other  worthwhile  forestry  and  con- 
servation activities  were  initiated  and 
carried  through  during  his  assignment 
as  regional  forester. 

From  1962  imtll  retirement  Mr.  Pyles 
served  as  Deputy  Chief  in  Charge  of 
Programs  and  Legislation  in  the  Chief's 
Office  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  worked  with  many  Members 
of  Congress  on  legislation  and  other  re- 
source activities. 

Several  international  assignments  of 
significance  were  successfully  completed. 
In  May  and  June  of  1964,  Ham  was  a 
consultant  to  the  Government  of  Turkey 
on  matters  of  Turkish  forestry  policy  and 
organization.  This  was  an  AID  mission. 
In  1965  he  participated  in  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Natural  Re- 
sources at  Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina. 
In  addition  to  these  foreign  assignments 
his  advice  and  counsel  was  sought  by  for- 
eign foresters  and  conservationists  visit- 
ing this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Pyles  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters  and  is  in- 
volved in  its  program  activity.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation. Retirement  will  not  be  dull, 
since  anthropology  and  mycology,  espe- 
cially the  study  of  edible  mushrooms, 
have  been  two  lifelong  interests  which 
he  plans  to  pursue  with  added  gusto.  He 
plans  to  search  for  Indian  lore  In  remote 
places,  and  do  some  of  the  himting  and 
fishing  a  forester  often  misses  under  the 
press  of  duty.  He  may  even  be  available 
occasionally  for  consultation  on  forestry 
and  land  management  problems.  Also  he 
has  always  shown  interest  and  pride  in 
searching  out  bright  young  talent  and 
helping  them  develop  and  advance  in 
their  chosen  work;  this  he  will  continue. 

The  forestry  profession,  forestry  in  the 
woods  and  all  associated  resources  have 
felt  the  impact  of  Ham  Pyles'  dedicated 
and  professional  service  over  the  years. 
The  U.S.  Forest  Service  can  be  proud  of 
an  individual  who  has  done  so  much  to 
maintain  the  high  professional  standards 
and  esprit  de  corps  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tion. We  in  the  Congress  appreciate  the 
service  Ham  Pyles  has  given  to  his  coun- 
try this  past  34  years.   We  wish  him  well. 


to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  Monday,  January  23, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  19,  1967: 

Mississn>Pi  RwES  Commission 

Brig.  Gen.  WUUam  T.  Bradley,  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1879 
(21  Stat.  37)  (33  U.S.C.  642).  vice  Brig.  Gen. 
Walter  P.  Leber,  reassigned. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.    BYRD    of   West   Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  if  there  Is  no  further  business 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  19,  1967: 

COMFTSOLLEB  OP  TKX  CXntKEITCT 

William  B.  Camp,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency. 


*■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  19, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DU.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being. — Acts  17:  28. 

O  God,  who  art  the  source  of  light  and 
life,  and  whose  glory  is  in  all  the  world, 
without  whom  no  one  can  live — ^make  us 
one  with  Thee  as  we  move  through  the 
experiences  of  this  day.  By  ourselves 
we  are  not  adequate  for  our  daily  tasks, 
but  with  Thee  we  are  made  ready  for 
every  responsibility  and  equal  to  every 
experience.  This  day,  help  us  to  think, 
and  to  think  clearly;  help  us  to  speak, 
and  to  speak  wisely;  help  us  to  live,  and 
to  live  faithfully.  May  we  always  do  our 
very  best  and  then  leave  the  results  with 
Thee.  In  the  Master's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  376.  An  act  fixing  the  representation  of 
the  majority  and  minority  membership  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


EXTENDING  THE  DATES  FOR 
TRANSMISSION  OP  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC REPORT  AND  THE  REPORT 
OF  THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
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consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
16. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object— I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  point  out,  not  necessarily  in 
reference  to  the  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  the  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  President,  that  all  of  these 
problems  related  to  the  delay  might  well 
have  been  avoided  if  we  had  had  a  more 
prompt  submission  of  the  budget  for  1968, 
and  if  we  had  had  the  traditional  mid- 
year report  on  the  budget,  which  has  In 
the  ptist  always  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  American  people  in 
October  or  November  each  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  particularly  in 
1966,  in  light  of  our  fiscal  problems,  we 
should  have  had  more  than  ever  a  mid- 
year report  on  the  status  of  the  Federal 
budget.  This  was  not  done,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  well  knows.  It  is 
regrettable. 

Whether  it  was  done  for  one  reason  or 
another,  political  or  otherwise,  I  will  not 
make  any  allegation  at  this  point,  but  it 
was  an  exception  which  ts  inexcusable. 
I  believe  that  the  administration  should 
be  condemned  for  its  failure  to  report  to 
the  American  people  and  to  the  Congress 
in  the  fall  of  1966  the  facts  on  the  status 
of  our  Federal  finances. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATBfAN.  May  I  state  that  this 
particular  resolution  does  not  go  very  far. 
Under  the  law  the  President  must  sub- 
mit this  report  by  January  20.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  must  make  its  re- 
port by  March  1.  This  only  permits  from 
January  20  to  January  30.  However,  I 
am  assured  that  it  will  be  ready  by  Jan- 
uary 27,  which  will  mean  Just  1  week's 
delay.  This  gives  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  additional  time,  by  reason  of 
that,  for  20  days.  It  reaUy  does  not  go 
very  far.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  has  agreed  for  the  clearance 
of  this  resolution.  I  believe  it  is  very 
necessary. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  does  have 
the  approval  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  .  It  does 
have  the  approval  of  the  ranking  minor- 
ity Member  of  the  House  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Conunlttee,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  .  But  I  think 
that  they  would  share  with  me  the  con- 
cern I  have  that  the  administration  did 
not  submit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  the  traditional  factual 
statement  concerning  our  Federal  fiscal 
matters  in  1966.  I  hope  and  I  trust  that 
this  failure  of  the  past  is  not  repeated 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.   I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa, 
Mr.  GROSS.     I  am  somewhat  con- 


fused. Mr.  Speaker.  Does  this  request 
deal  with  the  President's  Economic  Re- 
port to  the  Nation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sh:.  The  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  report 
was  delayed  last  year? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  possibly  a  short 
time,  but  only  a  few  days. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  is  It  that  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  conform  to  the  law  or  what- 
ever it  is  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  con- 
form? Why  does  not  this  Economic  Re- 
port to  the  Nation  come  forward  on  time? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  imable  to  state  to 
the  gentleman  why,  but  this  is  a  very 
short  delay,  just  1  week.  I  do  not 
think 

Mr,  GROSS.  It  was  said  to  be  a  short 
delay  last  year.  Is  it  becoming  fashion- 
able for  the  President  to  delay  his  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  the  Nation? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Remember  this:  The 
Congress  did  not  meet  until  January  10. 
The  holidays  were  in  there,  of  course, 
Christmas  and  New  Years,  and  that  en- 
tered into  it  along  with  the  delay  of  the 
Congress  in  meeting.  We  met,  instead 
of  on  the  constitutional  date  of  January 
3,  on  January  10. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Congress  convened  ear- 
lier a  year  ago,  but  the  President's  report 
was  late  then,  too,  and  no  good  reason 
was  given. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man will  consider  that  the  time  delay  Is 
very  short,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  neces- 
sary in  the  future. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs,  16 
Resolved  by  the  Senata  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  February  20.  1946,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  1022).  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  not  later  th»n  January  30,  1967, 
the  1967  Economic  Report;  and  (b)  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  the  Act  of  February  20,  1946  (15 
U.S.C.  1024(b)),  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee shall  file  Its  report  on  the  President's 
Eiconomlc  Report  with  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  not  later  than  March  20, 
1967. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  p£«sed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
AWARDED  TO  AIR  FORCE  MAJ. 
BERNARD  P.  FISHER 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  McCLURE.    Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
stood  here  on  the  House  floor  last  week 
and  raised  my  right  hand  to  take  the 
oath  of  office,  I  felt  certain  that  that 
must  be  the  proudest  moment  available 
to  an  Americsai  citizen.    This  morning 
I  discovered  I  was  wrong.     At  an  inspir- 
ing ceremony  at  the  White  House,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  awarded   the   Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  to  Air  Force  Maj. 
Bernard  F.  Fisher  of  Kima,  Idaho,  for 
service  to  his  country  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.    And  I  imagine  that  all 
of  the  accomplishments  I  shall  achieve 
ha  my  Ufetlme  will  pale  by  comparison. 
I  am  proud  that  the  first  opportunity 
I  have  to  address  this  body  is  in  praise 
of  this  modest  and  imassumlng  man  who 
has  so  distinguished  himself  as  to  war- 
rant the  Nation's  highest  honor. 

Major  Fisher  risked  his  life  to  save  a 
comrade  during  intense  fighting  near  A 
Shau,  Vietnam,  on  March  10,  1966.  To 
quote  from  the  official  citation: 

The  special  forces  camp  at  A  Shau  was 
under  attack  by  2,000  North  Vietnamese  Army 
regulars.    Hostile     troops     had     positioned 
themselves   between    the    airstrip    and   the 
camp.     Other  hostile  troops  had  surrounded 
the  camp  and  were  continuously  raking  it 
with  automatic  weapons  fire  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills.     The  tops  of  the  1,500-foot 
hills  were  obscured  by  an  800-foot  celling, 
limiting  aircraft  maneuverability  and  forcing 
pilots  to  operate  within  range  of  hostUe  gun 
positions,  which  often  were  able  to  fire  down 
on  the  attacking  aircraft.    During  the  bat- 
tle. Major  Fisher  obeerved  a  fellow  airman 
craeh  land  on  the  battle  torn  airstrip.     In 
the  belief  that  the  downed  pilot  was  seriously 
Injvired  and  In  Imminent  danger  of  capture. 
Major  Plsher  announced  his  Intention  to  land 
on  the  airstrip  to  effect  a  rescue.    Although 
aware  of  the  extreme  danger  and  likely  failure 
of  such  an  attempt,  he  elected  to  continue. 
Directing  his  own  alrcover,  he  landed  his  air- 
craft and  taxied  almost  the  full  length  of 
the  runway,  which  was  littered  with  battle 
debris  and  parts  of  an  exploded  aircraft. 
While  effecting  a  successful  rescue  of  the 
downed  pilot,  heavy  ground  fire  was  observed, 
with  nineteen  bullets  striking  his  aircraft. 
In  the  face  of  the  withering  ground  fire,  he 
applied  power  and  gained  enough  speed  to 
lift-off  at  the  overrun  of  the  airstrip. 

Such  gallantry  speaks  for  Itself. 

In  the  not  too  distant  future  when  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  Is  behind  us,  his- 
torians will  reflect  on  what  khid  of  world 
it  was  we  were  living  in.  Let  them  forget 
that  a  small  handful  of  overpubUclzed 
dissenters  sought  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy.  Let  them  remember  In- 
stead that  heroism  and  honor  did  flour- 
ish. And  as  in  wars  before,  it  was  the 
courage  of  such  men  as  Major  Fisher  and 
his  comrades  who  enabled  America  to 
continue  as  the  symbol  of  freedom  and 
the  hope  of  the  world. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Idaho  and 
myself.  I  extend  to  Major  Fisher  the  Na- 
tion's gratitude  and  share  with  his  wife 
and  five  children  a  deep  pride. 
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MEDAL   OP   HONOR   AWARDED   TO 
MAJ.  BERNARD  L.  FISHER,  USAP 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  pohit  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 


to  the  request  of  the  goitleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  HANSEN  of  Idaho,  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  was  highly  honored  this  morning  in 
being  hivited  to  the  White  House  to  wit- 
ness the  presentation  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  to  a  man  who, 
when  he  performed  his  act  of  heroism, 
was  a  constituent  of  mine.  Since  then, 
redistricting  in  my  State  of  Idaho  has 
placed  this  man  in  the  constituency  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr,  McClxtre]  who,  I  am  sure,  is  just 
as  proud  as  I  am. 

The  recipient  of  the  Medal  of  Honor 
was  Maj.  Bernard  L.  Fisher,  U.S.  Air 
R)rce,  whose  heroic  actions  I  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  on 
March  14,  1966,  in  an  insertion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  entitled  "The 
Bravest  Thing." 

Following  are  a  few  quotes  by  fellow 
officers  about  Major  Fisher,  taken  from 
the  article: 

"It  was  the  bravest  thing  I've  ever  seen  a 
pilot  do." 

"This  is  the  most  daring  rescue  I  have 
heard  of  since  World  War  n." 

"If  there  was  ever  a  guy  who  could  have 
pulled  It  off,  Fisher  was  It." 

"He  Is  what  you  caU  one  hell  of  a  pilot." 

And,  I  beUeve  the  feelings  of  all  Ameri- 
cans are  summed  up  in  the  succinct  words 
of  the  wife  of  the  rescued  pilot: 

Thank  God  for  that  guy  who  bad  guts 
enough  to  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  during  the  battle 
for  the  U.S.  special  forces  camp  at  A 
Shau  that  Major  Fisher  performed  his 
heroic  feat.  Mr.  Kenneth  Sams,  Seventh 
Air  Force  historian,  has  written  an  excel- 
lent account  of  this  battle.  Following  is 
what  he  said  about  the  rescue  by  Major 
Plsher: 

Around  11:30  a.m.  Major  Fisher,  his  wing- 
man,  and  two  other  flights  of  A-lEs  were  over 
A  Shau,  diverted  from  another  mission. 
Plsher  led  his  flight  to  the  target  area  by 
radio  navigation  and,  as  on  the  previous  day, 
located  a  hole  In  the  clouds  and  brought  his 
flight  In.  Contacting  the  personnel  In  the 
fort,  Plsher  was  told  that  all  friendly  forces 
were  now  In  the  bunker  In  the  north  corner 
and  that  his  flight  should  strafe  the  walls  of 
the  fort.  Enemy  AA  fire,  which  had  downed 
two  planes  on  the  previous  day,  was  more  in- 
tense and  accurate  than  ever,  but  these  at- 
tacks were  essential. 

Plsher  led  off  with  a  strafing  attack  on  the 
walls,  spraying  them  with  20-mm.  cannon 
fire.  After  he  and  Vazquez  (Captain  Fran- 
cisco Vazquez,  Major  Fisher's  wlngman) 
made  two  passes,  he  heard  Maj.  Dafford  W. 
Myers,  leader  of  another  flight  of  A-lEs  from 
the  602d  Air  Commando  Squadron,  ask  the 
PAC  for  the  way  Into  the  target.  Fisher 
climbed  over  the  overcast,  radioed  Myers  to 
follow  him,  and  brought  this  additional 
flight  down  Into  the  narrow  canyon.  Myers 
made  two  passes  over  the  target,  flring  bis 
20-mm.  cannon.  On  his  third  pass,  at  about 
800  feet,  he  took  at  least  three  .60-callber 
hits,  one  In  his  engine.  The  engine  caught 
fire,  smoke  flUed  the  cockpit,  and  within  a 
minute,  the  plane  was  engiilfed  in  flames. 
Myers  was  too  low  to  bail  out  and  could  not 
see.  Fisher  followed  alongside  Myers,  giving 
direotlouB  for  a  landing  on  the  enemy-held 
airstrip.  First,  Myers  Jettisoned  his  100- 
pound  bombs  and  then,  following  flight  di- 
rections from  Fisher,  brought  the  plane  Into 
a  wheels-up  landing  on  the  strip.  The  belly 
tank  exploded  on  Impact,  and  the  plane 
skidded  along  the  jagged,  wreckage-strewn 


runway  for  several  hundred  feet  before  It 
slid  off  the  west  side,  near  the  embankment, 
with  enemy  troops  on  the  other  side, 

Plsher  called  for  a  rescue  helicopter,  then 
circled  the  burning  aircraft.  He  saw  Myers 
climb  out  of  the  plane,  his  clothes  still  trail- 
ing smoke  from  the  burning  cockpit.  Myers 
jumped  Into  a  small  ditch  off  the  runway 
among  a  clump  of  weeds. 

At  this  time  Fisher's  flight  was  Joined  by 
another  flight  of  A-lEs  from  the  1st  Air 
Commando  Squadron,  flown  by  Capt.  Jon  I. 
Lucas  and  Oapt.  Dennis  B.  Hague.  Fisher 
was  told  It  would  take  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes for  the  rescue  chopper  to  arrive.  Be- 
lieving that  Myers  had  been  seriously  In- 
jured, Plsher  decided  the  chopper  would  be 
too  late,  and  anyway  he  doubted  that  It 
could  make  it  against  the  intense  enemy  fire. 
Therefore,  he  decided  to  land  and  rescue 
Myers  himself.  "I'm  going  In,"  he  radioed 
Hague. 

"We're  here  to  cover  you,"  Hague  repUed. 
The  A  Shau  strip  was  not  considered  safe 
for  A-lEs  even  under  normal  conditions. 
With  flfty-flve  gallon  oU  drums,  cans,  and 
debris  from  Myers"  aircraft  strewn  along  the 
1,800-foot  runway,  and  gaping  boles  caused 
by  mortar  blasts,  the  chances  of  landing  a 
Skyralder  and  bringing  It  up  were  slim. 

Plsher  went  In  on  the  north  approach  end, 
which  was  blacked  out  with  smoke  and  dust. 
He  touched  down  through  the  smoke  and 
quickly  realized  he  could  not  stop  in  time 
so  lifted  off  again.  Doing  a  180-degree  turn 
with  enemy  g\ins  trained  on  him  all  the  time, 
he  landed  on  the  south  end  and,  dodging 
debris  as  well  as  he  could,  barely  halted  the 
plane  at  the  runway  edge.  He  turned  the 
plane  around  in  the  dirt  off  the  runway  and 
started  taxiing  at  full  speed  to  avoid  enemy 
fire,  all  the  time  looking  out  his  right  win- 
dow for  Myers. 

Streams  of  tracers  came  toward  him,  and 
he  could  hear  the  bullets  tearing  Into  the 
fuselage.  About  three-quarters  of  the  way 
down  the  runway,  he  spotted  Myers  waving 
to  him.  He  stopped  about  150  feet  beyond 
and  started  to  unharness  to  go  after  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  wounded  pilot.  He  could 
not  see  well  out  of  the  right  empty  seat  side 
of  the  plane,  but  Myers,  who  was  relatively 
unhurt,  was  making  a  fifty-yard  dash  for  the 
plane.  Just  before  he  could  get  out,  Plsher 
saw  Myers,  pulled  him  head  first  into  the 
plane,  turned  around,  and  took  off. 

Plying  at  treetop  level  till  he  gained  speed, 
Plsher  finally  got  out  of  the  murderous  bar- 
rage and  into  the  clouds.  IkUnutes  later  be 
landed  safely  with  his  passenger  at  Plelku. 
It  was  a  miraculous  feat.  All  the  maneu- 
vering had  to  be  done  in  a  tight,  socked-in 
area.  The  A-lEs  providing  suppressive  fire 
had  run  out  of  ammunition  at  the  time 
Myers  was  making  his  dash  to  the  plane. 
Enemy  automatic-weapons  fire  was  coming 
from  the  camp  area  as  well  as  from  the 
hills  above  the  camp.  The  runway  w&b  Jag- 
ged with  tlre-puncturlng  metal  ripped  by 
motar  blasts.  When  Fisher  landed  at  Plelku, 
his  plane  had  nineteen  bullet  holes  in  It. 


other  medal  of  honor — it  is  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor,  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  right  and  just  that 
recipients  of  this  medal  should  be  pre- 
sented to  those  in  whose  name  the  medal 
was  given. 

The  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  House 
which  I  have  proposed  are  not  sweeping. 
They  will  not  open  the  floodgates  of 
pandemonium,  destroying  the  dignity  or 
decorum  of  the  House.  They  would 
merely  provide  that  the  winner  of  a 
Medal  of  Honor,  seated  ha  the  gallery, 
could  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and/or  that  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ners merely  be  granted  the  same  privi- 
leges as  those  granted  to  persons  who 
have  been  "thanked  by  the  House." 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all 
Members  who  feel  about  this  as  I  do 
would  introduce  identical  or  similar 
resolutions. 

I  would  also  hope  that  action  on  this, 
or  these,  resolutions  could  be  taken  in 
the  very  near  future  so  that  no  other 
winner  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  will  be 
"slighted"  as  have  those  in  the  past. 


Mr.  Speaker,  all  America  can  well  be 
proud  of  Major  Fisher  and  other  men 
like  him  who,  through  their  heroic  ac- 
tions, have  earned  our  coimtry's  highest 
award  for  valor,  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor. 

My  pride  in  Major  Fisher  is  such  that 
I  wanted  to  present  him  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  either  from  the  floor  or 
from  the  gallery.  But  the  rules  of  the 
House  are  such  that  neither  action  was 
possible. 

I  have  therefore  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  correct  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  inequitable  condition.  Bear  in 
mind,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  this  is  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor — it  is  not  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Honor,  or  some 


THE  PEOPLE  SHOULD  SEE  US 

IN  ACTION 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gurnet  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  GURNEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  strange  thing  that  sometimes  happens 
to  people  who  serve  in  public  ofiBce, 
They  forget  who  they  work  for. 

We  recognized  this  problem  last  year 
when  we  p>assed  freedom  of  Information 
legislation  to  force  Federal  agencies  to 
open  certain  files  to  the  public. 

Like  the  people  employed  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  we  here  in  Congress  are 
employed  by  the  American  people,  and 
it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  an  accounting 
of  our  every  act.  Yet,  for  only  one  short 
evening  each  year  we  do  allow  the  public 
into  our  workshop.  And  «.ven  then  it  is 
not  to  see  us  work,  but  to  listen  with  us 
to  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

Then  the  heavy  doors  behind  us  shut 
for  another  year  on  the  television  cam- 
eras that  could,  and  should  be  reporting 
our  actions  into  the  homes  of  the  people 
those  actions  affect.  I  am  today  hitro- 
ducing  legislation  to  let  the  TV  cameras 
stay,  just  as  the  newspapermen  stay,  to 
report  our  actions  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  Na- 
tion see  Congress  in  action  with  its  own 

eyes. 

Last  year  bills  were  rammed,  and  rail- 
roaded through  the  House  under  Intense 
White  House  pressure.  In  many  cases 
there  was  inadequate  debate.  Major 
legislation  passed  without  any  amend- 
ments permitted  except  those  approved 
by  the  White  House.  Many  of  these 
amendments  would  have  Improved  the 
legislation. 

In  other  cases,  amendments  were 
offered,  and  no  debate  upon  them  was 
permitted.    In  short,  there  were  times 
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last  year  when  the  legislative  process  was 
a  mockery.  Had  the  American  people 
been  able  to  see  this  House,  they  would 
view  their  legislative  process  with  grave 
concern. 

Perhaps  if  they  could  have  sat  here  at 
other  times,  and  seen  the  effects  of  the 
administration  hatchet-men  on  our  de- 
liberations, they  would  ponder  about  the 
"balance  of  power"  they  read  about  in 
school. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  bUl  that  I  have 
Introduced  today  to  make  sure  that  the 
American  people  will  be  able  to  see  the 
performance  of  their  democracy  in  ac- 
tion The  bill  would  let  the  television 
cameras  stay  in  this  Chamber  after  the 
President  leaves,  and  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue reporting  to  America  just  what  we 
do  and  how  we  do  it. 

I  believe  if  the  American  people  see 
this  happening  with  their  own  eyes,  they 
will  insist  on  Congress  doing  a  thorough, 
and  a  fair  job  of  legislating.  The 
searching  and  all-seeing  eyes  of  the  TV 
camera  will  do  a  good  deal  in  straighten- 
ing out  and  strengthening  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government. 

My  colleagues  of  the  minority  and  I 
seek  to  bring  to  the  American  people  the 
truth  instead  of  the  hodge-podge  of  con- 
sensus-culled information  distorted  by 
the  bureaucracy's  public  relations  de- 
partments. 

LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1967 
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Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  omnibus  reform 
bill  introduced  this  week  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  my 
colleague  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  A  similar 
bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mad- 
den], and  in  the  Senate  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
and  others. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
task  force  on  congressional  reform  and 
minority  staffing,  I  have  studied,  investi- 
gated, read,  and  written  about  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  discussed  spe- 
cific problems  as  well  as  the  overall  role 
of  Congress  with  my  colleagues  and  staff 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  with  political 
scientists  suid  students  of  the  legislative 
process,  and  with  members  of  the  news 
media  and  others  over  the  past  2  years. 
In  short.  I  have  quite  Uterally  Uved  with 
this  subject.  In  partisan,  bipartisan,  and 
nonpartisan  context  since  I  came  to 
Congress. 

My  colleagues  expressed  themselves 
earlier  this  week  on  the  general  need  to 
enact  the  reform  legislation  now  pending 
in  the  90th  Congress  in  the  form  of  the 
omiUbus  measures  Introduced  In  both 
Houses  this  week.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  address  a  few  remarks 
specifically  relating  to  some  of  the  bill's 


provisions  of  particular  interest  to  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

MINORITY    STAFF 

Title  III  of  the  bill  amends  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  in  the  professional 
staff  assigned  to  standing  committees 
from  four  to  six,  two  of  which  may  be 
selected  by  the  minority.     Additionally, 
the  minority  is  to  be  given  fair  consid- 
eration in  the  appointment  of  staff  to  be 
assigned  to  subcommittees  through  an- 
nual authorization  resolutions  offered  by 
the  committees.    Additional  clerical  staff 
and  equal  consideration  for  minority  em- 
ployees as  it  relates  to  salaries,  promo- 
tions, access  to  information,  and  so  forth, 
are  also  contained  in  the  bill.   Other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  assure  the  minority 
time   to   file   minority   or   supplemental 
views  when  desired,  equal  time  for  debate 
on  conference  reports,  and  provide  that 
the  minority  shall  be  able  to  call  wit- 
nesses on  at  least  one  day  of  a  commit- 
tee's hearings  on  a  measure  or  matter 
before  the  committee. 

These  reforms,  and  others,  were  long 
in  coming  and  should  be  enacted  into 
law  without  further  delay. 

REIJ>S  TWO-PARTY    SYSTEM 

As  I  wrote  in  "We  Propose:  A  Modern 
Congress,"  published  last  fall  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.: 

We  Republicans,  currently  In  the  minority, 
are  often  accused  of  mere  obstructionism 
and  are  charged  with  failure  to  come  up 
with  constructive  alternatives.  Under  the 
extremely  hampering  conditions  in  which 
we  must  operate,  it  is  temarkable  that  we 
have  done  as  well  as  we  Have.  .  .  . 

The  two-party  system  is  the  vital  ingre- 
dient that  has  made  poasible  the  success  of 
our  government.  Throughout  our  history, 
the  interplay  between  two  broadly  based, 
widely  Inclusive  national  political  parties  has 
enabled  the  country  to  overcome,  in  large 
measure,  those  regional  fiifferences  and  con- 
flicts between  social  and  economic  interests 
that,  in  many  other  democracies,  result  in 
the  formation  of  numerous,  specialized  par- 
ties, none  able  to  speale  for  the  whole  na- 
tion, or  worse,  to  dictatorship. 

The  right  to  counsel  and  the  right  to  be 
Judged  on  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  Issue 
are  rights  that  are  stamped  Indelibly  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
Through  the  adversary  system  we  get  more 
information  on  which  to  base  our  Judgments. 
Under  ideal  conditions,  each  side  has  com- 
plete freedom  to  develop  relevant  Informa- 
tion and  present  its  arguementa.  The  end 
result  Is  the  production  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  information  and.  therefore, 
the  greatest  possible  unflerstanding  for  those 
who  must  render  decisions. 

The  success  of  the  adversary  system  de- 
pends on  the  quality  of  the  debate.  To  assure 
the  highest  possible  quality,  each  side  must 
have  equal  opportunity  to  marshall  evidence 
in  support  of  Its  positions.  In  a  legislative 
body.  It  is  Just  as  essential  that  the  minority 
party  have  sufficient  staff  assistance  as  It  is 
for  either  party  in  a  oourt  of  law  to  have 
proper  counsel.  The  business  of  the  Re- 
public demands  that  tHe  effective  expression 
of  minority  views  not  be  allowed  to  rest  on 
the  capricious,  internal  strains  within  the 
party  that  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  governing. 


and  attitudes  of  minority  Members  and 
staff  were  surveyed  in  depth,  committee 
by  committee,  in  the  89th  Congress. 

Whatever  the  various  approaches  to 
this  problem  in  the  past,  I  think  we  can 
all  agree  that  the  provisions  of  the  1967 
omnibus  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  consti- 
tute a  giant  step  forward  In  positioning 
the  minority  in  Congress  to  better  fulfill 
its  responsibilities.    I  would  like  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  these  provisions 
were  hammered  out  by  a  bipartisan  com- 
mittee and  were  unanimously  reported 
by  that   group  of   sincere  and  distin- 
guished Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
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Separately  and  together,  our  Repub- 
lican task  force  and  the  bipartisan  joint 
committee  studied  many  feasible  ap- 
proaches to  the  question  of  adequate 
staffing  for  the  mlpority.    The  needs 


mine 


INTERNAL  CONFLICTS  IN  CHINA  OF- 
FERS OPPORTUNITY  TO  QUICKEN 
THE  PACE  OF  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 
Mr.  MIZE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  President 
regarding  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam.  This  is  a  propitious  time  to  quicken 
the  pace  of  the  war  with  minimal  risk  of 
Chinese  intervention.     In  my  letter  I 
made  a  number  of  suggestions  about  the 
war,  and  I  include  the  letter  in  full  at 
this  point: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  my  view,  this  is 
no  time  to  ease  pressure  on  enemy  forces  in 
Vietnam,  quite  the  contrary  pressures  must 
be  mounted. 

Accordingly,  I  respectfully  but  strongly 
urge  that :  ( 1 )  plans  to  participate  in  a  cease- 
fire during  the  upcoming  Oriental  New  Year 
be  canceled;  (2)  North  Vietnam's  Haiphong 
Harbor  be  closed  down  completely  either  by 
laying  mines  or  blockade;  (3)  railway  lines 
and  other  transport  routes  entering  North 
Vietnam  be  severed  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  Chinese  border— and  kept  severed. 

Another  cease-fire  or  bombing  pause,  like 
the  earlier  one,  would  undoubtedly  help  the 
enemy  and  therefore  be  a  setback  to  our 

C£LU&6> 

The  way  commxinlsts  use  a  cease-fire  to 
our  disadvantage  was  brought  forcibly  and 
sorrowfully  to  my  attenUon  recently  when 
I  received  word  that  one  of  my  constituents, 
Terry  Alan  Carls,  a  19-year-old  soldier  from 
Virginia,  lUlnols  was  kiUed  by  a  sniper's 
bullet  on  New  Years  eve  as  he  returned  from 
patrol  duty  In  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  at  that  moment  Terry  was  buoyed 
to  a  false  sense  of  security  by  the  belief  that 
enemy  forces  were  cooperating  fully  In  a 
holiday  armistice.  Certainly  It  would  not  be 
svirprislng  if  he  was  then  proceeding  back 
to  his  base  with  fewer  precautions  than  he 
would  ordinarily  take. 

HlB  death  U  mute  testUnony  that  a  cease- 
fire Is  really  not  a  cease-fire  to  the  commu- 
nUts.  It  should  be  a  lesson  to  us  and  we 
should  not  repeat  the  cease-fire  mistake 
again.  . 

Terry's  death  was  one  of  more  than  200 
communist  violations  of  the  recent  holiday 

Indeed.  U.S.  casualties  during  the  "cease- 
fire" were  more  numerous  than  during  the 
preceding  week. 

If  U5.  forces  cooperate  In  a  cease-fire  again 
in  mid  February  In  observance  of  Tet,  the 
Oriental  New  Year,  we  may  again  suffer 
higher  casualties  than  would  ctherw-lse  oc- 


gm — and  other  Terrys  may  be  brought  home 
sorrowfully  to  a  final  rest. 

Another  cease-fire  Is  being  proposed  in  the 
hope  that  somehow  It  may  be  extended  In- 
definitely. In  other  words,  once  the  com- 
munists quit  fighting  It  Is  hoped  they  won't 
start  again  unless  provoked.  In  the  light 
of  what  happened  to  Terry  and  other  U.S. 
soldiers  during  the  recent  holiday  this  hope 
is  utterly  vain. 

Moreover,  Judging  from  the  past  a  new 
cease-fire  will  hurt  our  cause  In  ways  other 
than  casualties.  The  lull  vrtU  give  the  enemy 
time  to  repair  supply  Unes,  bridges  and  roads 
and  time  to  move  in  more  troops,  equipment 
and  supplies — as  in  the  past. 

It  Is  high  time  to  Intensify — not  relax — 
pressure  against  the  enemy. 

The  most  logical  and  most  merciful  step — 
in  addition  to  those  presently  being  em- 
ployed—Is to  shut  off  the  flow  of  supplies  to 
North  Vietnam  which  equip  and  nourish  the 
enemy. 

If  possible,  resources  of  our  nation  should 
be  brought  to  bear  to  this  end.  Compared 
with  what  Is  possible,  very  little  Is  being 
done. 

Shut  off  from  major  commerce  by  land 
and  sea,  tiny  North  Vietnam  cotUd  not  con- 
tinue its  present  aggression  to  the  south  for 
more  than  a  few  short  weeks. 

In  a  White  House  briefing  more  than  two 
years  ago  I  urged  that  you  take  action  to 
close  Haiphong  Harbor  to  all  commerce  and 
to  sever  north-south  rail  lines  near  the  Chi- 
nese border.  At  that  time  your  advisors 
urged  against  these  actions  out  of  concern 
for  the  reaction  of  other  coumtrles,  notably 
Communist  China.  I 

It  was  argued  that  this  might  provoke 
China  to  enter  the  war.  On  balance,  it 
seemed  to  me  this  risk  was  then  greatly  over- 
rated. Whether  the  argument  was  valid 
then  or  not,  certainly  it  has  little  merit  to- 
day. 

With  China  torn  with  Internal  strife  and 
In  some  areas  open  revolt.  Its  communist 
rulers  are  more  likely  to  pull  back  from 
foreign  military  engagements  than  to  ad- 
vance. 

A  more  favorable  time  to  imdertake  the 
risk  of  China's  entry  Into  the  war  would  be 
difficult  to  Imagine. 

As  to  the  reaction  of  other  nations — 
principally  Communist  bloc  nations  of  Kast- 
ern  Europe — whose  ships  steam  In  and  out 
of  Haiphong  Harbor,  I  suggest  we  give  them 
a  couple  of  day's  notice  of  our  plan  to  shut 
the  harbor  with  no  "ifs,"  "ands"  or  "buta." 
In  time  of  war  the  Interests  of  our  fight- 
ing men  must  supersede  the  niceties  of  in- 
ternational commerce. 

These  steps  I  believe  wovild  shorten  the 
wax  and  save  lives  on  both  sides.  They  would 
also  bolster  our  sagging  prestige  as  a  nation. 
The  spectacle  of  the  world's  greatest  and 
militarily  most  powerful  nation  bogged  down 
and  unable  to  halt  aggression  by  a  tiny, 
imder-developed  country  like  North  Vietnam 
is  shameful  and  shocking.  It  must  not  con- 
tinue. In  these  views  I  believe  I  speak 
for  the  vast  majority  of  my  constituents. 

V/lth  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  great 
burdens  of  your  office  and  with  a  geniilne 
desire  to  be  helpful,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

PAxn.  FnnnxT, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


SPEAKER  AUTHORIZED  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
January  23,  1967,  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  the  Speaker  be  authorized 
to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 


State  of  New  York  in  the  90th  Congress, 
as  well  as  to  his  final  right  to  a  seat 
therein,  the  Chair  appoints  the  following 
members:  Mr.  Celler.  of  New  York, 
chairman;  Mr.  Corman,  of  California; 
Mr.  Pepper,  of  Florida;  Mr.  Conyers,  of 
Michigan;  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Indiana;  Mr. 
Moore,  of  West  Virginia ;  Mr.  Teagite,  of 
California,  Mr.  MacGregor,  of  Minne- 
sota; and  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Wisconsin. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
business  in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  for  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JANUARY  23,  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  the  Membei's  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  pursuant  to  our  usual 
custom,  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  legis- 
lative business  scheduled  for  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  business  for  next 
week  will  be  confined  to  organizational 
matters  and,  perhaps,  funds  for  the  op- 
erations of  a  committee  of  this  body,  or 
other  matters  of  that  nature,  as  well  as 
messages  from  the  White  House. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  informing  the  House  as  to  the 
schedule,  and  as  to  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan. 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE TO  REPORT  TO  THE 
HOUSE  UPON  THE  QUESTION  OP 
THE  RIGHT  OF  ADAM  CLAYTON 
POWELL  TO  BE  SWORN  IN  AS  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE 
STATE  OP  NEW  YORK  IN  THE 
90TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1,  90th  Con- 
gress, providing  for  a  special  committee 
to  report  to  the  House  upon  the  question 
of  the  right  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  to 
be  sworn  In  as  a  Representative  from  the 


SOME  PERSPECTIVES  ON  FEDERAL 
SPENDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
ten). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon],  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
about  to  make  a  long,  dry,  dull,  and  un- 
exciting speech  about  the  biggest  fiscal 
operation  on  earth — the  operation  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  I  think  this  Is  a  rath- 
er propitious  time  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  President,  on  Tuesday  of  last  week, 
delivered  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
In  that  message  he  estimated  adminis- 
trative budget  expenditures  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1967  and  for  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  1968  that  begins  on 
July  1, 1967.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
early  next  week  he  will  submit  his  budget 
request  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 
It  Is  my  further  understanding  that  this 
evening  the  leadership  of  the  opposition 
party  will  have  something  to  say  on  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message. 

So  it  seems  not  to  be  an  untimely  mo- 
ment to  discuss  some  of  the  aspects  of 
our  fiscal  situation. 

There  are  62  Members.  I  believe,  In  the 
House  who  were  not  here  last  year,  and 
therefore  do  not  remember  In  detail,  as 
others  of  us  do,  what  we  did  last  session 
on  all  of  the  appropriation  bills. 

We  had  15  appropriation  bills,  and  we 
appropriated,  including  such  items  as  the 
permanent  appropriation  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  national  debt,  a 
total  of  about  $144  billion  In  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

I  agree  with  those  who  say  that  the 
battleground  of  this  Congress  will  be 
Government  spending. 

So,  for  the  benefit  of  the  newer  Mem- 
bers, and  in  order  to  refresh  the  minds 
of  all  of  us  as  to  what  we  did  last  year  on 
appropriations,  I  shall  insert  a  table 
showing  what  we  did,  moneywise,  in  each 
of  the  appropriation  bills  last  year. 

There  is  a  very  great  problem  In  un- 
derstanding just  what  our  fiscal  situation 
is,  since  the  words  which  are  uttered  on 
this  subject  can  be  interpreted  In  differ- 
ent ways. 

SPENDING    VEBStTS    APPaOFRlATIONS 

There  is  a  considerable  language  bar- 
rier In  this  respect  between  the  press, 
the  Congress,  and  the  executive  branch. 
The  same  words  do  not  always  mean 
Identically  the  same  thing.  Someone 
spoke  to  me,  I  believe  it  was  yesterday, 
and  said,  "Well,  I  notice  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  going  to  request  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  about  $9  billion  addi- 
tional for  the  Vietnam  war."  This  is 
wholly  in  error.  The  President  has  not 
said  that — but  a  quick  reaction  to  the 
news  media  might  Indicate  that  he  had. 

The  President  has  not  said  what  the 
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appropriation  request  for  a  Defense  sup- 
plemental will  total.  I  assume  that  we 
will  learn  that  next  week. 

I  want  to  say  here,  In  the  very  begin- 
ning, that  I  am  not  trying  in  any  way  to 
speculate  as  to  what  the  President's 
budget  recommendations  may  be  or  in 
any  way  to  prejudge  the  forthcoming 
budget. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  BUDGET  LAST  SESSION 

What  I  want  to  talk  about  Is  what  we 
did  last  year.  Then  we  may  turn  to  this 
record,  if  we  wish,  during  the  session, 
and  compare  what  we  do  in  1967  with 
what  we  did  during  the  calendar  year 
1966. 

Speaking  further  about  the  language 
barrier  to  which  I  referred,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  what  the 
Congress  did  with  the  budget  last  year. 
The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
says  that  we  reduced  appropriation  bills 
for  fiscal  year  1967  by  $139  million  and 
we  say  that  we  made  cuts  totaling  $651 
million.  The  Budget  Director  uses  "new 
obllgational  authority"  in  his  computa- 
tions and  the  Congress  uses  "appropria- 
tions." Appropriations  and  new  obllga- 
tional authority  are  in  most  cases  identi- 
cal but  there  are  some  variances. 

DEFINITIONS     OF     BtTDCETART     TERMS 

I  propose  to  have  prepared,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress,  a  statement  giving 
various  definitions  relating  to  Govern- 
ment financing.  This  will  become  avail- 
able at  a  later  date. 

Some  have  asked  me,  "Well,  what  is 
the  Congress  going  to  do  with  the  Presi- 
dent's $135  billion  budget  this  year?" 

The  President  has  not  submitted  a  $135 
billion  appropriations  budget.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  appropriation  budget  is. 
He  did  say  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage that  the  expenditure  budget,  or  the 
disbursements  side  of  the  administrative 
budget,  as  it  is  often  called,  would  total 
about  $135  billion.  But  we  in  the  Con- 
gress will  not  be  using  the  expenditure 
budget  except  in  an  incidental  way  In  de- 
termining what  we  will  do  this  year  with 
the  appropriations  budget.  What  we  will 
do  this  year  on  Government  spending  will 
be  related  directly  to  the  appropriations 
requests  that  are  submitted.  Congress 
acts  on  the  appropriation  or  new  obllga- 
tional authority  budget,  not  the  expendi- 
ture budget  estimate  for  the  year. 

I  will  guarantee  you  that  when  the 
headlines  are  printed  following  the  sub- 
mission of  the  President's  budget  next 
week,  the  figures  referred  to  will  be  most 
confusing  to  those  who  try  to  imderstand 
Just  what  the  real  picture  is.  The  head- 
line is  probably  going  to  refer  to  the  ex- 
penditure budget  and  will  not  relate  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  or  new  ob- 
llgational authority  budget  except  in  an 
Incidental  way.  Probably,  the  appro- 
priations budget  will  be  referred  to  but 
the  chief  emphasis  will  be  on  expendi- 
ture figures. 

THREE     KINDS     OF     BT7DCETS 

We  should  remember  that  there  are 
Uiree  kinds  of  budgets. 

First,  is  the  appropriation  or  new  ob- 
llgational authority  budget.  That  Is 
what  Congress  is  going  to  be  considering 
this  year.  It  is  based  on  authority  to  ob- 
ligate the  Oovernment  to  pay  out  money. 


The  second  budget  1e  the  one  which  I 
said  is  usually  referred  to  in  the  head- 
lines, the  expenditure  budget. 

The  expenditure  budget  is  the  esti- 
mate of  how  much  the  executive  branch 
will  actually  disburse  or  pay  out  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  IVeasury  in  a  given 
year. 

Another  is  the  so-called  cash  budget — 
often  referred  to  as  "Receipts  From  and 
Payments  to  the  Public"  it  is  also  on  an 
expenditure  or  disbunements  basis,  but 
is  more  encompassing.  It  combines  the 
administrative  budget  with  the  trust 
funds  for  such  programs  as  social  se- 
curity, highways,  unemployment,  and 
railroad  and  civil  service  retirement. 

UNEXPENDED    CARSYOVEBS 

The  executive  branch  will  spend  a  lot 
of  money  this  year.  3ome  of  the  money 
which  will  be  expended  or  spent  this 
fiscal  year  was  appropriated  by  previous 
Congresses. 

If  we  did  not  appropriate  a  dime  at 
this  session  of  Congress  the  executive 
branch  would  still  have  available  to  it  on 
July  1,  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal 
year,  in  unspent  funds,  $122  billion — 
give  or  take  some  few  billion  dollars.  So 
the  expenditure  budget  relates  in  part 
to  the  expenditure  of  ftmds  already  made 
available  for  long  leadtime  items  for 
NASA,  for  the  Defense  Department,  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  in 
many  other  fields. 

REVENUE    EanMATES 

As  my  colleagues,  especially  those  who 
have  been  here  for  some  time,  well  know, 
there  is  a  misconception  about  what  the 
President's  budget  really  is.  The  Pres- 
ident's budget  is  not  made  up  merely  of 
requests  for  appropriations  or  estimates 
of  spending.  The  President's  budget  is 
also  made  up  of  requests  for  and  esti- 
mates of  revenues.  It  will  shock  no  one 
when  I  say  that,  with  a  few  strokes  of 
the  pen,  the  President  could  submit  a 
balanced  budget  next  week.  That  would 
not  be  difficult.  The  President,  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen.  could  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  next  week  and  the  head- 
lines would  be.  "President  Submits  Bal- 
anced Budget." 

All  he  would  have  to  do  in  order  to 
submit  a  balanced  budget  would  be  to 
request  that  postal  revenues  be  raised 
by  a  considerable  sum,  and  that  instead 
of  proposing  a  surtax  of  6  percent  to 
raise  some  $4.5  billion,  that  he  propose 
a  tax  to  raise  the  $4.5  billion  plus  an 
additional  $8  billion,  the  estimated  defi- 
cit for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  He  would 
then  have  a  balanced  budget.  On  paper, 
that  would  be  very  easy  to  do. 

Of  course,  to  defend  the  submission  of 
a  tax  bill  that  would  raise  about  $12  or 
$14  billion  would  be  a  different  matter. 
So  it  probably  would  not  be  practical  at 
this  date  for  the  President  to  undertake 
to  submit  a  balanced  budget.  That  is 
one  of  the  factors  which  we  need  to 
have  in  mind  as  we  approach  this  busi- 
ness of  considering  what  we  are  going  to 
do  this  year  about  Government  spend- 
ing. 

I  see  present  in  the  Chamber  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bowl,  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  I  think  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  Committee 


on  Appropriations  is  not  a  very  partisan 
committee.  We  work  with  money,  with 
the  allocation  of  the  public  financial  re- 
sources, and  this  cuts  across  party  lines 
and  is  a  matter  that  involves  all  of  us. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  economics  in 
this  situation  and  some  politics,  but  not 
very  much  politics. 

I  do  hope  that  this  year  we  can  have 
a  very  thorough  discussion  of  appropria- 
tions and  spending.  We  are  going  to  be- 
gin this  session  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  probably  next  week  or  the 
week  after  by  having  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  come  before  the  com- 
mittee and  lay  out  the  requests  which 
will  be  submitted  next  week  by  the 
President.  We  will  develop  background 
material  which  will  bring  the  whole 
spending  picture  into  better  focus. 

It  is  all  very  easy  to  talk  about  how 
we  are  going  to  cut  spending.  And  we 
must  and  we  will,  but  when  it  comes  to 
individual  cases  we  are  going  to  find  that 
talk  is  cheap  but  action  is  at  times  rather 
expensive  and  painful.  If  we  are  going 
to  do  a  good  job  in  fiscal  matters,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  gird  ourselves  for  the 
contest  because  there  will  be  many  dis- 
tractions and  obstacles  along  the  way. 

MAJOR    APPROPRIATION    AREAS 

I  make  that  statement  especially  be- 
cause the  area  of  the  budget  that  can  be 
cut  substantially  is  somewhat  narrow. 
We  all  agree  that  we  probably  cannot 
drastically  cut  the  Defense  requests,  and 
they  will  certainly  be  in  excess  of  $70 
billion. 

We  provided  more  than  that  this  year. 
Certainly  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year,  it  wUl  be  considerably  more. 

We  cannot  sidestep  the  interest  on  the 
debt,  which  is  some  $14  billion  more. 
Those  two  areas  may  nm  the  total  up 
close  to  $90  billion. 

Then  we  probably  will  appropriate  the 
necessary  money  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, which  is  above  $6  billion. 
We  can  go  on  and  find  that,  while  it  is 
theoretically  possible  to  make  reductions 
in  such  programs  as  these  sis  a  practical 
matter  no  substantial  net  reductions  can 
be  expected  in  large  chunks  of  money 
which  are  devoted  to  defense,  interest, 
veterans  payments,  and  certain  other 
categories.  But  there  are  fields  in  non- 
defense  spending  where  major  cuts  can 
be  made. 

There  are  those  who  say,  well,  we  have 
to  cut  out  a  lot  of  programs  of  the  Great 
Society,  and  we  should  and  will  make 
reductions  in  my  opinion,  but  if  we  elimi- 
nated all  of  the  so-called  Great  Society, 
the  spending  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  still  be  astronomical. 

With  respect  to  the  Great  Society,  the 
problem  in  some  instances  is  not  going 
to  be  so  much  to  reduce  what  we  did  last 
year,  but  to  decide  what  to  do  about  in- 
creased requests  this  year. 

For  demonstration  cities  or  model 
cities,  as  we  now  call  them,  the  appro- 
priation request  last  year  was  just  $24 
million,  an  inconsequential  sum  in  rela- 
tion to  big  government  spending.  It  was 
only  $24  million.  Yet  we  cut  that  down 
to  $11  million.  Some  of  us  did  not  vote 
for,  but  Congress  did  authorize  for  model 
cities  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  an 
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appropriation  of  $400  million.  So  the  pri- 
mary issue  is  not  going  to  be  to  cut  back 
on  what  we  did  last  year  on  model  cities. 
If  we  cut  out  the  $11  million,  that  would 
not  weigh  heavily  in  the  overall  picture. 
The  question  is.  what  are  we  going  to  do 
if  the  President  submits  a  request  for  the 
amount  which  Congress  has  authorized 
of  $400  million  for  demonstration  cities? 

CONGRESSIONAL.    ACTION    ON    BUDGET    lAST    TEAR 

I  want  to  go  back  now  and  discuss 
what  we  did  last  year. 

Last  year,  in  acting  on  the  appropria- 
tion bills,  the  Congress  reduced  the  Presi- 
dent's appropriations  budget  by  $883 
million.  That  is  the  way  we  figiu-e  it  on 
an  appropriation  basis.  Of  course,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
a  little  different  calculation,  but  he  also 
calculates  that  in  appropriation  bills  be- 
fore the  Congress  we  did  reduce  the  sub- 
missions which  came  to  us  from  the 
President.  That  was  in  appropriation 
bills. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  picture.  For 
mortgage  credit,  for  example,  we  pro- 
vided hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
above  the  President's  budget  request  for 
possible  utilization  and  expenditure, 
and  in  other  programs  we  went  above  the 
budget. 

For  example,  in  the  cold  war  GI  bill  of 
rights,  we  were  above  the  President's 
budget  by  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. 

We  raised  the  pay  of  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel  above  the  President's  re- 
quest in  the  authorization  bills.  We  have 
not  yet  provided  the  money  for  the  high- 
er rates  of  pay,  but  we  will  have  to  do  it. 
It  is  mandated  as  a  result  of  our  actions 
last  year. 

But  in  some  of  the  other  authoriza- 
tion bills,  such  as  Aid  to  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  while  we  went 
considerably  above  the  authorization  re- 
quested by  the  Executive,  in  the  related 
appropriation  we  held  the  line  at  the 
President's  budget.  We  have  many  au- 
thorizations before  us  this  year  of  this 
same  nature,  already  approved.  The  ad- 
ditional authorization  is  not  going  to 
cause  money  to  be  spent  as  long  as  the 
additional  authorization  is  not  funded. 
So  this  is  a  situation  which  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  as  we  try  to  evaluate  what 
we  did  last  year. 

In  simjmary,  in  providing  new  obllga- 
tional authority  to  the  Executive  last 
year.  Congress  in  and  outside  the  appro- 
priations bills  went  above  the  President's 
fiscal  1967  budget  to  the  extent  of  about 
$2.3  bilUon. 

We  talked  a  lot  about  economy  and 
savings  and  we  took  substantial  actions 
in  appropriation  bills,  but  in  the  over- 
all Congress  went  above  the  President's 
budget  by  some  $2.3  billion  on  the  new 
obllgational  authority  basis. 

As  stated,  we  did  not  do  this  in  appro- 
priation bills;  we  did  it  in  back-door 
spending  and  otherwise;  but  nevertheless 
we  did  it.  Many  of  us  did  not  support 
certain  programs.  But  when  we  make  up 
the  totals,  this  Is  what  was  done  last 
year.  This  will  be  in  the  backs  of  our 
minds  as  we  proceed  with  the  forthcom- 
ing fiscal  year. 

As  I  said,  I  am  going  to  place  In  the 
Record  the  actions  which  we  took  last 
year  on  the  various  appropriation  bills 


and  I  am  going  to  insert  a  great  deal  of 
additional  information  m  the  Record 
which  will,  I  hope,  be  helpful  to  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Spesiker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  table  and  other 
material  relating  to  the  subject  matter 
to  which  I  have  addressed  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
man)  .    Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  has  made  a  real  con- 
tribution here  today  in  outlining  the  pro- 
cedures of  appropriations,  the  admin- 
istrative budget,  the  cash  budget,  and 
new  obllgational  authority.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  all  Members,  particularly  the  new 
Members,  that  they  read  the  gentleman's 
statement  in  the  Record,  because  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  helpful  in  considering  this 
matter.  It  has  taken  most  of  us  who  are 
on  the  committee  some  years  to  become 
familiar  with  the  various  terms. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Let  me  at  this  point  in- 
terrupt to  say,  since  we  have  mentioned 
the  expenditure  budget,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  administrative  expenditure  budget 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  1967.  is  now 
estimated  by  the  President  to  be  $126.7 
billion. 

The  appropriations  budget  has  already 
been  largely  made — in  the  last  Congress. 
The  appropriations  budget  of  the  last  ses- 
sion covered  fiscal  year  1966  supplemen- 
tals  and  regular  fiscal  1967— and  was 
about  $144  billion.  There  will  be  con- 
siderable supplementals  in  the  current 
session,  also  dealing  with  fiscal  1967. 

But  a  higher  budget  figure  one  can  find 
when  one  deals  with  these  matters,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  is  the  so-called 
cash  budget.  The  cash  budget  combines 
the  administrative  expenditure  budget 
smd  the  trust  funds  such  as  payments  for 
social  security.  My  off-the-cuff  esti- 
mate would  be  that  the  cash  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  in  the  area 
of  $160  billion  or  more. 

GROWTH    IN    SPENDING 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  pertinent  also  to 
note  that  total  appropriations  In  the  last 
session  were  about  $25  billion  above  ap- 
propriations of  the  year  before,  and  ap- 
propriations of  the  year  before — ^in  the 
session  in  calendar  1965 — were  some  $13 
billion  above  those  made  in  the  calendar 
1964  session. 

So  spending  is  going  up.  The  gentle- 
man would  not  contend,  nor  would  any 
of  us,  that  all  spending  is  bad.  Much 
spending  is  essential.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
necessary  things  that  must  be  done  in 
this  country.  Our  objective  is  not  to 
prevent  all  spending,  but  it  Is  to  under- 
take to  give  the  highest  priorities  to  the 
highest  necessities  we  have.  And  to  re- 
strain growth  of  spending. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Pardon  me.  The  gen- 
tleman had  more  to  say,  but  I  thought  It 


would  be  well  to  mention  the  three  kinds 
of  budgets. 

FISCAL  TEAR  1967  DEFICIT 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
correct  tliat  all  spending  is  not  bad,  but 
some  of  it,  in  my  opinion,  is  bad. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  spend.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  will  agree  there  are  times 
we  have  spent  when  we  could  have  saved. 
One  point  wliich  has  been  distressing 
to  some  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  am  sure  to  many  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  is  the  fact  that  fiscal  1967 
expenditures  are  now  estimated  by  the 
President  to  have  increased  by  $13.9  bil- 
lion from  the  $112.8  billion  that  he  esti- 
mated last  January.  They  are  up  now 
to  $128.7  billion,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

There  have  been  substantial  Increases, 
I  will  admit,  for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
But,  all  of  these  Increases  were  not  in  the 
defense  area. 

We  repeatedly  warned  last  year  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lipscomb]  ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird],  specifically  warned 
from  time  to  time  that  they  were  under- 
estimating the  defense  budget.  Now.  of 
course,  we  are  faced  with  this  supple- 
mental. 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  on  many 
occasions  on  the  fioor  last  year  it  was 
agreed  by  all  Members  without  a  single 
dissent  that  there  would  be  an  additional 
Defense  requirement  early  in  this  session. 
This  was  said  by  the  President,  it  was  set 
forth  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
by  the  report  on  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  by  various  gentlemen  on  the 
minority  side  and  on  the  majority  side. 
So  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  and 
there  is  no  dissent  at  all  in  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  or  will  be  confronted  in  a  few 
weeks  with  the  need  for  additional  funds. 
Mr.  BOW.     The  point  I  make.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  when  the  budget  was  orig- 
inally submitted  to  us  last  year  there 
was  an  estimated-  deficit  of  $1.8  billion. 
What  we  actually  have  now,  when  we 
see  the  year  nearly  completed,  is  a  defi- 
cit of  $9.7  billion  instead  of  the  $1.8  bil- 
lion.   I  hope  that  the  1968  budget,  when 
it  comes  up  this  year,  will  be  a  fair  and 
meaningful  budget  so  that  the  American 
people  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions can  know  exactly  what  we  expect 
to  be  spending  this  year.    If  they  knew 
that  and  if  we  all  knew  that  there  was 
going  to  be  an  increase  in  military  spend- 
ing, then  why  was  it  not  in  the  1967 
budget  when  it  came  up  here?     They 
made  these  great  suggestions  about  there 
being  a  $1.8  billion  deficit  whereas  we 
now  find  It  is  a  $9.7  billion  deficit. 

Now,    if    the    gentleman    will    yield 

further 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  Just  like  to  say 
at  this  point  that  a  great  Republican 
President,    James    A.     Garfield,     once 

said 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  James  Garfield.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  a  great  Ohloan  by  the 
way. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  He  said,  "War 
overturns  all  ordinary  calculations."  He 
was  speaking  of  determining  appropria- 
tions.   So  the  Intensity  and  the  escala- 
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tlon  of  the  war  did  overturn  some  of  the 
calculations  that  were  made.  This  has 
always  been  true. 

DEFENSE  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  ONP 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate,  also, 
to  point  out  that  according  to  the  best 
calculations  I  know,  the  war  plus  all  de- 
fense spending  is  requiring  the  utiliza- 
tion of  only  about  8  Ms  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  at  this  time, 
which  I  believe  was  about  $740  billion 
last  year.  Of  course,  what  the  propor- 
tion of  the  gross  national  product  may 
be  in  the  forthcoming  year  I  do  not  fore- 
see, but  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  in 
World  War  n,  the  defense  effort  re- 
quired about  41  percent,  I  believe,  of  the 
gross  national  product.  So  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  many  of  us  feel  that 
at  this  time  when  we  have  a  high  level 
of  employment  and  booming  prosperity 
in  many  areas  and  for  many  people,  al- 
though not  for  all  people,  that  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  pay  our  own  way,  certainly 
to  a  greater  extent  than  we  are. 

ESTIMATE  OF  DEFENSE  EXPENDPTURES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Let  me  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say  that 
in  an  accelerated  war  it  is  not  possible 
to  state  with  certainty  what  expendi- 
tures will  be  for  a  given  future  period? 
We  knew  that  there  were  going  to  be 
additional  expenditures.  We  were  told 
that  the  appropriations  for  those  ex- 
penditures would  be  requested  when  the 
money  was  needed. 

Is  that  not  what  actually  took  place? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  in  order  to  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  seems  to  me  one  reason 
why  we  had  this  difficulty  was  the  fact 
that  when  Mr.  McNamara  was  estimat- 
ing his  expenditures  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam he  was  estimating  them  on  the  basis 
that  the  war  would  be  over  in  June  of 
1967.  That  is  Just  one  more  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  miscalculations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  must  say  at  this  point 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara. 
last  year  made  a  miscalculation  with  re- 
spect to  the  time  that  the  war  would 

end. 

Insofar  as  I  know,  he  has  never,  cer- 
tainly, with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year 
1967  budget,  undertaken  to  set  a  date 
when  the  war  would  end.  For  budgetary 
purposes  in  determining  how  much  the 
services  would  initially  request  from  the 
Congress,  the  presumption  was  used — 
and  everyone  involved  knew  It  was  only 
a  presumption  for  budgetary  purposes — 
that  the  war  would  end  on  June  30,  1967. 
If  it  did,  then  how  much  money  would 
each  service  need?  This  was  the  basis 
upon  which  he  made  the  calculation. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKBS.  Is  not  this  a  known  budg- 
etary procedure?  No  one  thought  the 
war  was  going  to  be  over  at  the  end  of 


fiscal  year  1967.  This  is  one  way  of  budg- 
eting, but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  as  realis- 
tic as  it  might  be.  I  would  hope  that  in 
budgeting  for  the  war  in  the  budget 
which  will  come  up  next  week,  there  will 
be  no  budgetary  assumption  that  the 
war  will  end  on  June  30,  1968. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  reply  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SncEsl,  concerning  the  fact  that  it  is 
normal  budget  procedure  to  have  it  end 
at  June  1967— the  budget  that  will  come 
up  next  week  wUl  request  funds  that  will 
not  be  spent  until  fiscal  1969.  Long 
leadtime  procurements  must  be  funded 
considerably  in  advance. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

BITDGET  DEFICIT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
merely  wanted,  first,  to  express  to  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  dhairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  my  ap- 
preciation for  his  providing  interesting 
information  and  some  helpful  guidance 
in  this  area  of  the  budget  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  make  the  point  clear,  a 
point  which  has  been  raised  by  the  very 
able  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] 
a  minute  ago,  when  Mr.  Bow  said  that 
there  will  be  a  $9.7  billion  deficit  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  obtain  an 
opinion  on  this  matter  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  the  administrative  ex- 
penditure budget  for  fiscal  1967. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  yield  fur- 
ther, whether  it  is  in  the  expenditure 
budget  or  the  appropriation  budget,  or 
to  which  portion  thereof  it  does  apply? 

Mr.  BOW.  This  would  apply  to  the 
administrative  expenditure  side  of  the 
budget,  for  fiscal  1967,  the  revised  figure. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  raises  a  pertinent  question. 
The  President  has  said  that  the  deficit 
for  the  year  which  ends  on  June  30  of 
this  year  will  be  $9.7  billion.  He  also  said 
that  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  $8.1  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  on  July  1 
of  this  year.  That  is  his  estimate. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  guess,  a  guess  which 
has  been  made  18  months  in  advance  of 
the  end  of  the  coming  fiscal  year,  but 
that  hinges  on  many  contingencies  and 
actions.  For  example,  he  says  it  will 
be  $8.1  billion  only  if  Congress  passes  a 
tax  bill,  a  bill  which  would  raise  some- 
thing in  excess  of  $4.5  billion  in  the  first 
year.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  know 
what  problems  may  be  encountered  in 
the  perfecting  of  this  legislation.  We 
do  not  know  what  will  be  requested  in 
the  budget  with  reference  to  the  so-called 
participation  sales,  and  so  forth.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  predict  that  situation  now. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his 
explanation. 
Mr.  MAHON.    And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 


not  think  we  ought  to  permit  a  budget 
deficit  of  $13  billion — and  the  estimated 
deficit  of  $8.1  billion  would  be  almost  $13 
billion  were  it  not  for  the  $4.5  billion 
surtax  proposal — during  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  especially  when  defense 
spending  involves  such  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  gross  national  product. 
In  order  to  meet  this  situation,  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  us  to  help  him  to  hold 
down  the  expenditure  of  funds  already 
available.  The  Congress  should  make 
whatever  reductions  it  can  in  appropria- 
tions. 

What  I  think  we  ought  to  do  is  to  cut 
appropriations  as  much  as  we  safely  can 
and  try  to  reduce  the  estimated  deficit 
as  much  as  we  can,  and  then,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  if  we  have  not  done  the  job 
of  reducing  appropriations,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  If  we  are  going  to  be  suffi- 
ciently responsible  we  would  have  to  pass 
a  tax  bill.  But  it  would  be  a  fatal  mis- 
take to  pass  a  tax  bill  now,  in  my  opinion, 
because  it  would  just  encourage  more 
spending  than  the  country  probably 
should  be  called  upon  to  stand. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  highest 
peacetime  deficit  we  have  ever  had  was 
in  1959  under  President  Eisenhower,  and 
was  in  excess  of  $12  billion,  but,  regard- 
less of  who  was  in  power  in  the  White 
House,  the  matter  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  this: 

That  Congress  should  not  tolerate,  nor 
should  the  Executive,  a  deficit,  at  a  time 
of  relatively  high  level  of  prosperity,  in 
the  sum  of  $13  or  $14  billion. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  personally  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  approach  which 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  suggesting  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  Congress  on  this.  I  do  think  it 
makes  very  good  sense  to  do  all  we  can  to 
see  how  much  we  can  cut  back  on  some 
of  these  nondef ense  items  before  we  meike 
a  decision  on  taxes.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  that. 

I  believe  the  chairman  would  also  agree 
that  the  President  has  been  moving 
wisely  in  recent  months  in  a  niunber  of 
areas  to  slow  down  the  rate  of  spending. 
This  is  seen  most  emphatically  in  the 
highway  construction  outlay  allotments 
to  the  States  where  a  17.5-percent  cut 
has  been  made.  At  least,  that  is  a  direct 
funding  item.  Granted  it  might  have  an 
effect  in  some  other  directions  with  re- 
gard to  the  overall  budgetary  projwsal, 
but  certainly  we  must  take  steps  to  try 
to  reduce  the  level  of  nondefense  spend- 
ing. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  to 
that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  President  should  be  applauded  for 
his  determined  efforts  to  slow  down 
spending,  and  It  Is  hoped  that  he  can 
continue  to  be  successful  in  holding  down 
the  spending  of  funds.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  some  pain  involved  in  this  be- 
cause some  worthwhile  projects,  some 
public  buildings  for  example,  will  not  go 
forward.  There  will  be  a  delay.  It  is  not 
necessarily  an  elimination  of  funds,  but 
it  is  at  least  a  postponement.    Reduction 
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of  inflationary  pressure  certainly  Is  in 
the  pubhc  interest. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  President 
exercised  a  good  deal  of  restraint  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message.  When  we 
see  the  budget  we  can  better  evaluate  the 
details  of  his  proposals  but  it  must  be 
said  for  the  President  that  he  is  strug- 
gling mightily,  and  well  he  should  be,  to 
hold  spending  more  in  check,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  deficit  from  becoming  complete- 
ly beyond  the  realm  of  acceptability. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yieldhig.  I  just  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
that  if  the  President  were  as  concerned 
about  new  requests  as  he  is  about  cut- 
ting down  expenditures  I  think  it  would 
be  helpful.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
watch  all  the  new  requests.  He  has  cut 
out  some  spending.  He  has  frozen  some 
funds.  But  I  hate  to  say  "I  told  you  so," 
but  if  you  go  over  the  list,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  highways,  you  will  find  pretty 
much  the  freezing,  and  where  the  funds 
have  been  frozen,  about  parallels  the  so- 
called  5-percent  limitation  amendments, 
or  the  Bow  amendments  of  last  year, 
when  we  had  some  90  percent  support 
over  here,  and  not  too  much  over  there. 
But  the  President  had  to  follow  us  on 
that — and  I  appreciate  it. 

If  you  remember,  I  used  to  represent 
the  President  in  the  well  of  the  House 
here  every  once  in  a  while.  I  even  got 
over  on  the  other  side  there  to  talk  for 
some  of  the  things  he  wanted  to  do. 

But  I  was  not  going  to  get  into  parti- 
sanship, may  I  say  to  my  chairman  be- 
cause you  and  I  do  not  indulge  in  parti- 
sanship. 

Again  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  presentation  that  he  has 
made. 

INCREASE   IN    EXPENDirCTRES 

There  are  several  other  things  I  would 
like  to  point  out.  We  are  talking  about 
spending — I  mean  talking  about  ex- 
penditures. The  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress indicates  that  expenditures  in  1968 
will  be  $22  billion  higher  than  they  were 
estimated  for  this  current  fiscal  year 
1967  in  the  budget  of  last  January. 

This  gives  me  some  concern.  Let  us 
consider  this.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
the  gross  national  product.  I  see  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  on 
the  fioor — he  is  an  economist  and  I  am 
not  and  there  are  others  who  probably 
know  more  about  these  theories  than  I 
do.  But  it  just  seems  to  me  that  when 
we  begin  to  talk  about  the  gross  national 
product,  we  should  consider  Federal 
spending.  Much  of  the  money  that  we 
are  spending  and  appropriating  goes  In- 
to the  gross  national  product  so  that  gov- 
ernment spending  is  helping  to  build  up 
the  gross  national  product. 

Also  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Inflation. 
Let  us  go  back  to  the  constant  dollar  of 
a  few  years  ago.  Infiation  has  helped  to 
build  up  that  gross  national  product.  I 
do  not  like  to  appropriate  or  to  be  think- 
ing about  the  economy  of  our  Nation  and 
spending  based  on  the  theory  of  a  high 
gross  national  product.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  that  has  much  to  do  with 


whether  we  are  going  to  have  deficit 
spending  or  not.  If  it  does  mean  any- 
thing in  the  economy,  then  it  would 
seem  to  me  when  we  are  in  a  period  of 
high  gross  national  product,  in  a  period 
such  as  we  have  had  for  some  70  months 
perhaps,  this  is  the  time  that  we  ought 
to  be  cutting  that  debt. 

The  gentleman  has  very  properly 
shown  that  we  have  a  large  defense  item 
here.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  do  much  cutting. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  the 
ranking  minority  Member  on  defense  ap- 
propriations rather  indicates  to  me  that 
those  amounts  that  have  been  suggested 
are  not  going  to  be  enough  even  this 
year. 

Then  as  the  gentleman  has  said,  we 
have  the  interest  on  the  debt — $14  bil- 
lion. Then  you  have  the  deficit,  that 
you  talk  about.  Let  us  remember  when 
we  begin  to  talk  about  deficits  in  the 
economy  we  are  responsible  for  that  $14 
billion.  Because  we  permitted  this  to 
goon. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  about  time  that 
we  began  to  try  to  whittle  that  debt 
down  so  that  we  do  not  have  a  $14  bil- 
lion bill  to  pay  every  year  just  for  inter- 
est— which  is  unproductive — and  we  get 
nothing  out  of  that  $14  bUlion. 
So  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  may  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  chairman,  I 
think  when  the  Members  read  what  the 
gentleman  has  prepared — and  let  us  call 
it  a  primer  on  the  budget — it  will  be  very 
helpful  to  everyone  in  the  consideration 
of  the  budget. 

I  think  probably  we  will  find  one  of 
the  most  important  things  we  are  going 
to  do  here  this  year  is  on  the  question 
of  fiscal  policy. 

Further  I  want  to  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  completely  on  the 
question  of  taxes.  We  ought  to  take  a 
good,  hard  long  look  at  this  budget  be- 
fore we  even  give  consideration  to  the 
question  of  taxes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  comment  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  statements  that  have  just 
been  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Oliio. 
I  believe  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  in  this  country  over  a  period  of 
15  years  or  more  has  been,  in  terms  of  the 
gross  national  product,  about  15  percent 
a  year  under  several  administrations. 
We  must  also  remember  that  we  have  a 
burgeoning  population  with  the  resultant 
demands  for  additional  services.  Local 
spending  and  State  spending  is  skyrock- 
eting, in  some  cases  more  precipitously 
than  Federal  spending. 

These  increases  can  be  explained  in 
part  by  the  increased  population— I  say 
can  be  explained  in  part. 

With  further  reference  to  this  matter, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  in- 
crease in  appropriations  last  year  was 
largely  a  result  of  the  war.  I  must  in 
the  same  breath  say  that  the  increase  in 
spending  in  the  year  before,  the  first 
session  of  the  89th  Congress,  was  to  a 


very  considerable  extent  due  to  non- 
defense  spending  programs.  My  formal 
notes  which  I  shall  insert  give  a  bit  more 
detail  on  that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  gentleman's  remarks,  I  may 
address  the  House  for  15  minutes. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
Patten)  .    Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
address  the  House  for  5  minutes  today, 
following  the  conclusion  of  special  or- 
ders heretofore  granted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  pre- 
pared what  I  thought  was  a  rather  co- 
herent and  logical  speech.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  get  to  it  but  in  my  in- 
formal remarks  I  have  covered  many  of 
the  ideas  I  had  in  mind. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentlonan  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
had  concluded.  That  is  the  reason  I  in- 
terrupted. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
exchange  has  been  useful.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  have 
made  some  worthwhile  contributions. 

I  feel  that  the  House  will  join  in  ap- 
plauding the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
information  which  he  has  made  avail- 
able to  us  and  is  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing available  to  us  today.  This  is  going 
to  be  extremely  valuable  information, 
not  only  for  new  Members  of  the  House, 
but  also  for  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  been  here  for  some  time.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  should  be  required 
reading  for  every  Member.  Budget  prob- 
lems are  serious  and  Important  prob- 
lems. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  care- 
fully pointed  out  the  problems  and  the 
pitfalls,  and  we  would  do  well  to  study 
what  he  has  said. 


NEED    FOE    RESTRAINT 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  very  much  en- 
couraged by  the  statement  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.  As  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  we  do 
need  to  make  reductions  with  the  goal  of 
balancing  the  budget.  This  is  a  very 
important  requirement.  We  have  had 
only  about  six  balanced  budgets  since 
about  1930. 

It  is  true  that  the  country  has  been 
growing.  That  and  other  reasons  can 
be  given,  but  the  main  reason  we  have 
not  had  more  balanced  budgets  is  that 
neither  the  Executive  nor  Congress  has 
been  willing  to  exercise  the  restraint 
that  in  many  cases  could  have  been  ex- 
ercised. We  have  many  wants,  and  it  Is 
impossible  to  raise  enough  tax  money  to 
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pay  for  aU  the  spending  programs  that 
may  be  dreamed  up.  So  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  big  challenge  before  us  is  to  try 
to  do  something  meaningful  to  hold  the 
line  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  need 
more  computers,  that  we  need  more  staff. 
We  probably  do  need  more  computers 
and  more  staff,  but  the  major  questions 
before  us  cannot  be  settled  by  computers 
andstiAs.  ,.       ,    .„ 

The  questions  before  us  are  often  Judg- 
ment questions:  Will  we.  as  a  judgment 
matter,  tale  certain  actions  on  certain 
programs?  How  much  good  w^ld  a 
computer  do  in  determining  whether  or 
not  we  shoiUd  continue  the  Teachers 
Corps?  What  could  a  computer  do  to 
help  us  determine  what  we  should  do 
about  rent  supplements,  demonstration 
cities,  or  farm  programs?  They  could 
be  of  some  help  in  giving  us  information, 
but  what  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  the 
most  important  computers  involved  in 
this  matter  are  those  in  the  minds  and 
heads  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 
Great  Judgment  factors  are  Involved  in 
most  major  issues  which  are  presented. 

PBOPOSKD    «EVIS10N    OF    IMTHOD    OF    HANDLINO 
APPSOFBIATIONS 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ^,   -  .     j 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  able  friend 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle!  . 

Mr.  PiCKIiE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  compli- 
ment my  colleague  for  bringing  this  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  the  House.  As 
the  gentleman  knows.  I  have  visited  in 
his  ofBce  on  several  occasions  trying  in 
my  own  way  to  find  s<Mne  method  to  help 
us  establish  more  fiscal  control  over  the 
budget.  I  think  the  material  that  we 
have  discussed  today  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  primer  that  you  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  said  would  be  pub- 
lished can  be  extremely  helpful.  If  toe 
American  people  \mderstood  the  big 
problem,  they  would  also  understand  the 
problem  with  which  we  are  faced  in  ar- 
riving at  a  realistic  budget. 

I  compliment  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate,  for  keeping 
things  in  line  as  much  as  they  have. 
The  American  people  think  we  are  here 
spending  money  wildly,  but  I  think  ll 
they  understood  what  was  involved,  they 
would  have  a  better  appreciation  of  it. 
■nils  will  take  jiist  a  minute,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  will  yield  further,  but 
I  want  to  make  ttds  short  statement  be- 
cause it  refers  to  a  measure  I  had  intro- 
duced during  the  past  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

During  the  last  session  I  introduced 
House  Resolution  886,  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  appropria- 
tion bills.  This  would  have  provided 
basically,  with  certain  exceptions  I  pro- 
posed, that  the  rules  of  the  House  be 


amended  to  prohibit  the  consideration 
of  appropriation  measures  in  the  House 
for  any  year  earlier  than  30  calendar  days 
before  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  until  all  bills  have  been  re- 
ported by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  either  the  President's  budget  or  the 
legislative  budget  and  a  summary  report 
covering  the  bills  has  been  enacted. 

Excluded  from  the  provisions  of  my 
resolution  would  be  private  bills,  bills 
appropriating  funds  essential  for  na- 
tional defense,  biUs  appropriating  funds 
essential  to  meet  national  emergencies, 
and  bills  in  which  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  those  considered  would  not  exceed 
20  percent  of  the  total  funds  appropri- 
ated in  the  fiscal  year  most  recently 
ended.    This  is  supplemental  funds. 

There  are  currently  provisions  for  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  to  meet 
Jointly  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  of  Congress,  and  after  considera- 
tion, report  to  their  respective  Houses  a 
legislative  budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 

year. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
to  section  138  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  which  provides: 


•  •  •  such  report  shtll  contain  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  maximum  amount  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  exp«nditure  In  such  year 
Which  shall  Include  such  an  amount  to  be 
reserved  for  deflclencle«  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  fuch  committees.  If  the  esti- 
mated receipts  exceed  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures, such  report  shall  contain  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  reduction  to  the  public  debt. 
Such  report  shall  be  naade  by  February  15. 
Also,  the  report  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
concurrent  resolution  adopting  such  budget 
and  fixing  the  maximum  amount  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  expenditure  In  such  year.  If 
the  estimated  expenditures  exceed  the  esti- 
mated receipts,  the  concurrent  resolution 
shall  Include  a  section  substanUally  as  fol- 
lows: "That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  public  debt  tfiall  be  Increased  In 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
estimated  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  exceeds  the  estimated  receipts,  such 
amount  being  9 ."i 

The  gentleman  kndws  the  House  tried 
to  stay  with  rule  138.  Perhaps  the  time- 
table is  unrealistic.  It  has  never  really 
worked.  We  have  never  really  abided  by 
section  138.  The  congressional  reor- 
ganization bill  submitted  last  year— and 
I  believe  again  this  year — recommends 
doing  away  with  it.  I  believe  that  Is  a 
st«)  in  the  opposite  and  wrong  direction. 

There  appeared  an  article  recently, 
published  by  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Sur- 
vey In  April  of  1964,  an  article  which  I 
ask  be  included  in  my  remarks,  because 
I  believe  it  contains  much  valuable  In- 
foimation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Thk  Pkdehal  BuDGBf— There  Mitst  Be  a 
Birrm  Wat 

Last  iBll.  ]-ast  after  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Osmmlttee  had  voted  Its  approval 
of  the  tax-cutting  bill.  Committee  Chairman 
WUbur  Mills  Issued  a  strongly  worded  public 
statement  aaUng  hte  Congressional  col- 
leagues, the  AdmlnlBtratlon,  and  the  entire 


nation  to  consider  carefuUy  the  measure's 
extraordinary  economic  and  fiscal  Implica- 
tions. 

In  principle,  he  voted,  two  roads  are  open  to 
a  government  bent  on  stimulating  the 
economy.  One  Is  to  spend  more;  the  other, 
to  tax  less.  Making  It  clear  be  concurred  In 
the  choice  of  the  latter.  Representative  Mills 
declared:  "We  want  It  imderstood  that  we 
don't  Intend  to  try  to  go  along  both  roads 
at  the  same  time." 

Mr.  Mills  was  pointing  up  a  connection— 
between  tax  reduction  and  control  of  Federal 
spending — that  many  advocate*  of  a  tax  cut 
have  stressed  all  along.  Busmessmen,  not 
surprisingly,  are  among  those  holding  thU 
view;  Interestingly,  so  are  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  Congress.  In  their  economic  report  Issued 
early  In  March,  the  latter  put  considerable 
emphasis  on  expenditure  control,  asserting 
that  "necessary  expansions  In  welfare  pro- 
grams" should  be  financed  "largely  out  of 
reductions  In  other  programs  with  lower 
priorities  or  out  of  reductions  made  possible 
by  Increased  efficiency  In  managing  the  pub- 
lic's business."  President  Johnson  has 
spoken  repeatedly  In  favor  of  frugality,  and 
his  budget  for  fiscal  1965,  while  It  projects 
the  second-largest  peacetime  spending  total 
in  history,  is  far  tighter  than  anyone  outside 
government  would  have  predicted  prior  to 
Its  presentation. 

The  good  intentions  now  rampant  will  get 
their  test  as  pressures  for  costly  new  govern- 
mental programs  mount  during  this  election 
year.  Even  if  the  will  to  economize  stays 
strong,  however,  the  chances  of  subjecting 
the  spending  process  to  some  meaningful 
control  are  slim  under  the  present  budgetary 
system.  Getting  a  grip  on  governmental 
outlays  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
until  the  methods  prescribed  by  law  and 
custom  for  managing  the  Federal  purse  are 
brought  into  line  with  the  present-day  size 
and  complexity  of  the  Job. 

The  last  basic  reform  of  the  budget  process 
occurred  In  1921,  when  both  Federal  revenues 
and  outlays  were  less  than  one-twentieth  of 
their  present  dollar  size.  The  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  that  year,  which  President 
Harding  signed,  had  Its  origins  in  a  study 
commissioned  by  President  Taft  In  1909. 
Later  the  House  of  Representatives  appointed 
a  Select  Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  Its 
work  led  finally  to  the  1921  law  which, 
dealing  chlefiy  with  the  executive  branch, 
for  the  first  time  prescribed  formal  annual 
budgetary  procedures. 

SPUT  VISION 

Another  modernization  la  long  overdue, 
particularly  in  the  Congressional  budgetary 
process.  The  most  glaring  defect  in  the 
present  arrangements  is  that  they  don't  force 
Congress  to  consider  the  naUonal  budget- 
both  Intake  and  outgo— as  a  unified  whole. 
The  overwhelming  tendency  of  the  system 
is.  Instead,  to  break  the  budget  up  into  un- 
related fragments. 

In  neither  House  nor  Senate  deliberations 
is  there  any  effective  Unk  between  revenue 
and  expenditure  matters.  In  the  House,  tax 
bills  go  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee; 
in  the  Senate,  to  the  Finance  Committee.  In 
both  cases  they  are  considered  apart  from 
questions  of  spending.  Moreover,  the  appro- 
priation proposals  put  forward  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  instead  of  being  considered  by 
Congress  in  a  single  bUl,  are  divided  up  Into 
a  dozen  or  more  different  measures.  These 
are  considered  separately  by  the  twelve  Ap- 
propriations Committee  subcommittees- 
agriculture,  defense,  public  works,  etc.—  w 
each  of  the  two  branches  of  Congress. 

The  various  subcommittees  finish  their 
work  at  different  times,  so  that  the  appro- 
priations total  comes  before  the  parent  com- 
mittees and  the  full  Congress  in  Individual 
pieces  For  most  of  the  participants  in  tt»« 
process.  It  Is  Impossible  to  consider  Indi- 
vidual appropriations  packages  as  part  of  » 
grand  total.    Largely  lost  is  any  sense  oi 
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weighing  the  merits  of  one  proposed  expendi- 
ture against  those  of  others  and  establishing 
a  scale  of  priorities. 

Even  if  all  the  regular  sub-bills  were  taken 
up  at  the  same  time,  the  picture  visible  to 
members  of  Congress  stlU  would  not  be  com- 
plete. In  almost  every  session,  the  legislators 
vote  large  supplemental  appropriations — 
often  in  response  to  needs  that  have  arisen 
suddenly  and  unforeseeably.  Congressional 
focus  on  the  total  spending  process  also  is 
blurred  by  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
granting  of  financial  authority  bypasses  the 
appropriations  committees — which  should 
have  a  hand  in  all  such  grants. 


BUDGETS  THAT  JUST  HAPPEN? 

The  piecemeal  approach  taken  by  Congress 
gives  the  annual  budget  exercise  a  haphazard 
character  which.  If  fully  realized,  would 
shock  most  taxpayers.  Surpluses  or  deficits 
are  not  planned.  They  Just  happen.  Rea- 
sons and  responsibility  for  the  way  the 
budget  turns  out  are  hsml  to  pin  down. 

No  one  In  Congress  or  outside  pretends  to 
believe  the  system  Is  ideal.  Too  many,  how- 
ever, feel  nothing  substantial  in  the  way  of 
reform  can  be  put  through.  Rationalizing, 
some  argue  that  Congress  achieves  a  kind  of 
coordination  of  revenue  and  expenditure  de- 
cisions even  in  the  absence  of  fCHnnal  ma- 
chinery for  that  purpose.  Individual  Con- 
gressmen, in  this  view,  gather  a  knowledge  of 
the  total  budget  trend  from  talking  with  fel- 
low members  and  reading  the  fiow  of  official 
documents.  Thus  they  are  said  to  be  pre- 
pared and  able  to  take  a  deliberate  hand 
when  revenue  and  appropriations  bills  reach 
the  stage  of  full  House  or  Senate  debate,  11 
not  before.  If  the  reeults  are  often  unsatis- 
factory, the  argument  goes,  that  fact  is  due 
more  to  the  legislators'  concern  with  poUtl- 
cal  realities  than  to  any  lack  of  Information 
about  the  total  fiscal  situation. 

The  cynicism  in  this  rationale  Is  leavened 
with  a  good  measure  of  truth,  but  the  apol- 
ogy for  the  status  quo  still  is  far  from 
wholly  persuasive.  The  facts  gathered  by 
an  individual  Congressman  through  conver- 
sational osmosis,  or  even  by  Inspired  dig- 
ging, can  hardly  match  what  he  would  get 
if  the  dissemination  of  budget  information 
were  systematized. 

Moreover,  the  notion  that  one  or  a  few 
Congressmen  might  act  decisively  to  change 
a  revenue  or  appropriations  measure  on  the 
floor  Ignores  the  dominant  role  of  commit- 
tees in  Capitol  life.  Major  alterations  to 
such  measures  during  floor  debate  are  a 
rarity,  largely  because  of  the  strong  tradi- 
tion of  deferring  to  the  "specialists"  who 
have  put  the  legislation  through  the  com- 
mittee mill.  Members  who  were  outvoted  in 
committee  usually  are  disinclined  to  press 
their  views  before  the  full  chamber. 

OLD    138 

Congress  Itself  has  recognized  that  the 
fragmented  treatment  of  budgetary  matters 
is  unsatisfactory.  It  has  made  several  efforts 
In  the  postwar  years  to  Integrate  its  proce- 
dures. The  most  ambitious  attempt  oc- 
curred with  enactment  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  Section  138  of  that 
law  provided  for  Joint  meetings,  early  In  each 
session  of  Congress,  of  four  conimlttees: 
House  Ways  and  Means,  House  Appropria- 
tions, Senate  Finance,  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  combined  group  was  designated  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Legislative  Budget 
and  was  directed  to  examine  the  budget  pro- 
posals made  by  the  President.  By  Feb- 
ruary 16  Of  each  year  It  was  to  submit  to  the 
full  Congress  In  the  form  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  (1)  its  own  estimates  of  antic- 
ipated receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  and  (2)  its  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  maximum  amount  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  expenditure.  If  accepted  by 
both  House  and  Senate,  the  concurrent  res- 
olution presumably  was  to  be  binding  on 
Congress  during  the  remainder  of  the  session. 


The  experiment,  vindertaken  in  a  spirit  of 
buoyant  hope,  fizzled  out  quickly.  In  only 
two  Congressional  sessions — thoee  of  1947 
and  1948 — were  the  provisions  of  Section  138 
followed.  Since  then  they  have  been  ignored, 
even  though  the  law  is  still  on  the  books. 

In  1947  the  Joint  Committee's  recom- 
mendation for  an  appropriations  celling  was 
accepted  In  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  but  was  amended  In  the  Senate. 
When  the  conference  committee  that  was  ap- 
pointed to  reconcUe  the  differences  could  not 
agree,  the  "legislative  budget"  of  that  session 
simply  died.  In  1948  both  chambers  reached 
agreement  on  an  appropriations  ceiling,  but 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  couched  In 
extremely  general  terms.  As  Harvard  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  Smithies  has  noted.  It  provided 
no  real  guidance  to  the  financial  committees. 
Congress  responded  by  simply  Ignoring  its 
own  self-imposed  celling,  voting  total  ap- 
propriations $6  billion  higher  than  the 
specified  celling  and  thus  making  the  whole 
procedure  look  pointless. 

The  disappointing  career  of  Section  138  Is 
blamed  chiefly  on  the  unrealistic  tlmeable 
Imposed  on  the  Joint  Committee  by  the 
statute.  No  group  could  be  expected  to 
evaluate  the  executive  budget  and  come  up 
with  a  meaningful  alternative  three  weeks 
after  the  President  submits  his  proposals. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  more  time.  Con- 
gress amended  Section  138  In  1949  to  extend 
the  deadline  to  May  1.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  mechanism  has  never  received  a 
trial  on  the  new  basis.  This  is  sheer  self- 
flouting  by  the  legislative  branch,  since  the 
act  doesn't  merely  authorize  but  "directs." 
Last  year  Congressmen  John  W.  Byrnes  and 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  both  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  urged 
Congress  to  comply  with  Its  own  law.  All 
that  would  be  required  to  start  the  system 
fimctlonlng  again,  Mr.  Curtis  points  out, 
would  be  for  the  chairmen  of  the  four  con- 
stituent conunlttees  to  agree  to  convene  a 
Joint  meeting.  They  wouldn't  have  to  bring 
in  all  members  of  the  four  committees,  now 
numbering  an  unwieldy  118;  the  law  pro- 
vides that  the  work  may  be  done  by  "duly 
authorized  subcommittees." 

By  keeping  Section  138  in  suspended  ani- 
mation. Congress  ts  sacrificing  the  Integra- 
tion of  money-raising  and  money-spending 
that  the  very  composition  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee would  make  possible.  It  also  is  giv- 
ing up  the  vital  principle  of  the  "legislative 
budget,"  Intended  by  Section  138  as  a  Con- 
cessional counterpart  to  the  President's 
Annual  estimates  of  Income  and  outgo. 

If  Congress  some  day  has  the  good  sense 
to  call  the  Joint  Committee  back  into  active 
being,  it  can  greatly  increase  that  body's 
value  by  providing  it  with  a  high-grade  per- 
manent staff,  something  Section  138  in  its 
present  form  imfortunately  does  not  Include. 
The  Ill-fated  concurrent  resolution  produced 
by  the  committee  in  1948  presumably  would 
have  been  a  better  document  with  the  bene- 
fit of  competent  staff  work  aimed  directly  at 
giving  Congress  a  total  budgetary  plan,  scxne- 
thlng  no  conunlttee  staff  presently  Is  as- 
signed to  do. 

Mere  proliferation  of  committees  and  staffs 
Is  not.  of  course,  the  key  to  more  effective 
Congressional  operation  in  the  budgetary 
field.  This  fact  is  the  principal  basis  for 
criticism  of  a  well-intentioned  bill  repeat- 
edly Introduced  by  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan,  head  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  The  McClellan  bill  pro- 
poses a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget — to 
be  composed  of  members  drawn  in  equal 
number  from  the  House  and  Senate  appro- 
priations committees — with  a  staff  of  wide- 
ranging  function.  This  ccanmittee  and  its 
staff  would  have  the  general  duty  of  study- 
ing any  and  all  matters  that  pertain  to  the 
budget  and  of  Informing  Congress — and 
especially  the  appropriations  committees — 
of  the  results  of  Its  analyses. 


Appealing  in  principle,  tbls  arrangement 
ooiUd  be  disappointing  In  practice.  The 
work  outlined  for  the  committee  la  ex- 
tremely broad — ^perhaps  too  broad  to  be 
brought  into  a  clear  focus.  With  a  member- 
ship drawn  only  from  the  appropriations 
committees,  it  would  not  bring  together  the 
intake  and  outgo  sides  of  the  budget.  The 
staff  provided  for  the  committee,  meanwhUe. 
would  be  in  danger  of  becoming  simply  an 
adjunct  to  the  staffs  of  the  appropriations 
committees. 

The  McClellan  proposal.  Introduced  in 
each  Congress  since  1960  (current  version: 
S.  637)  gets  wide  Senate  support.  Last  year 
76  members  joined  In  sponsoring  it.  Signif- 
icantly, however,  several  senior  members  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  were 
not  among  those  so  lending  their  names.  In 
the  House,  where  suspicion  of  Senate  Ideas 
on  budget  matters  Is  traditional,  the  meas- 
uie  year  after  year  is  Ignored.  While  S.  637 
is  meant  to  Improve  the  budgetary  process  in 
Congress,  its  passage  would  have  the  un- 
fortunate effect  of  repealing  Section  138  and 
thus  sacrificing  the  concept  of  the  legisla- 
tive budget.  Even  a  dormant  138  is  better 
than  none  at  all. 


ONX   BUDGET,    ONX    BILI. 

Properly  ending  the  blts-and-pleoes  ap- 
proach to  budgetary  matters  in  Congress 
presupposes  another  major  change:  the  con- 
solidation of  all  appropriations  into  a  single 
measure.  Instead  of  the  usxial  dozen  or  more 
bills.  The  omnibus  approach  has  long  been 
advocated  by  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  who 
argued  that  It  was  a  necessary  supplement  to 
Section  138.  As  he  and  other  legislators  have 
pointed  out,  there  can  be  no  real  hope  of 
adhering  to  an  over-all  plan  so  long  as  the 
work  on  separate  bills  Is  completed  at  dif- 
ferent times.  What  is  needed  Is  a  last  op- 
portunity, prior  to  final  action  on  any  par- 
ticular appropriations  request,  to  re-examine 
each  spending  program  in  the  light  of  all 
the  others. 

The  omnibus  approach  received  a  trial.  If 
an  inconclusive  one,  in  1950.  The  year  be- 
fore, the  Senate  had  approved  a  resolution 
calling  for  use  of  a  consolidated  bUl.  The 
House  took  no  action,  but  Representative 
Clarence  Caiuion,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  simply  an- 
nounced In  the  spring  of  1949  that  in  the 
following  session  of  Congress  his  conmiittee 
would  employ  an  oomibus  bUl.  "No  special 
enactment  or  change  in  rules  is  necessary," 
he  stated. 

Mr.  Cannon  made  good  on  his  promise,  and 
House  as  weU  as  Senate  did  its  appropriat- 
ing In  a  single  package.  Outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war  at  midyear  brought  huge  sup- 
plemental appropriations,  so  that  there  was 
not  a  definitive  test  of  the  omnibus  method. 
In  the  budget  go-round  on  nonmlUtary  ap- 
propriations, however,  the  cuts  made  by 
Congress  In  the  executive  branch's  requests 
were  deeper  than  usual,  strengthening  the 
contention  that  the  unified  approach  Is  an 
aid  to  control  of  spending. 

Further  evidence  of  the  procedure's  effec- 
tiveness waa  the  hostility  it  aroused  in 
some  quarters.  Mr.  Cannon  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  device  of  the  consolidated 
bUl  was  opposed  by  "every  predatory  lobby- 
ist, every  pressure  group  seeking  to  get  Its 
hands  into  the  .  .  .  Treasury,  every  bureau- 
crat seeking  to  extend  his  empire."  Open 
criticism  centered  on  the  fact  that  the  bUl 
was  not  signed  Into  law  until  September  6, 
two  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year.  This  wasn't  appreciably  later  than  the 
normal  time  for  completion  of  the  total 
appropriations  process  under  the  plece-by- 
plece  system,  but  It  did  mean  that  aU  Fed- 
eral agencies,  rather  than  only  some,  had  to 
go  through  July  and  August  of  the  new  fiscal 
year  dependent  for  funds  on  "continuing 
resolutions,"  temporary  meaeiires  by  which 
Congress  allows  Federal  agencies  to  make 
expenditures  at  the  same  rate  as  In  the  pre- 
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vlous  flBcal  year.  An  impression  exists  that 
operating  under  this  stopgap  type  of  spend- 
ing authority  hurts  an  agency's  performance, 
but  no  one   ever  has  proved  that  It  does 

serious  harm.  

The  chief  drag  on  the  1950  experiment  was 
the  attitude  of  many  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
appropriations  subcommittees,  who  felt  that 
the  omnibus  procedure  gave  undue  Influence 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  two  parent  conunlt- 
tees.  This  sensitive  vigilance  over  preroga- 
tives te  one  of  the  toughest  obstacles  any 
reform  effort  will  have  to  overcome.  The 
consolidated  procedure  hasn't  been  tried 
again  since  1950.  At  the  start  of  the  1951 
session  of  Congress,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  voted  down  its  chairman— 
an  unusual  rebuff— on  the  continued  use  of 
the  omnibus  approach. 

As  the  Tax  Foundation,  in  a  recent  study 
of  budget-making,  says  of  the  1950  test  of 
consolidation:  "The  one-year  experiment 
does  not  appear  to  have  furnished  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages "  The  haste  with  which  the  Hoxise 
backed  off  from  Representative  Cannon's  ini- 
tiative, like  the  Irreverent  burial  of  section 
138  testifies  to  the  dUtaste  most  legislators 
have  for  change  in  the  budgetary  rituals. 
Only  sUong  public  pressure  is  likely  to  In- 
duce another  try  at  consolidation  of  the  ap- 
proprtatlona  bUls,  or  to  exhume  consolida- 
tion's logical  accompaniment,  the  "legislative 
budget"  concept  embodied  in  section  138. 
In  both  houses  of  Congress  there  are  dedl- 
-  cated  advocates  of  budget  reform,  but  with- 
out a  greater  show  of  voter  concern  they  can 
expect  to  make  little  or  no  headway  against 
their  change-resistant  colleagues. 

BALANCING   THE    POWER 

Besides  being  a  pocketbook  issue  for  tax- 
payers, the  Federal  budgetary  process  la  a 
key  point  of  conlrontation  In  the  constant 
testing  of  power  that  goes  on  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches.  Public 
attention,  which  fixes  on  matters  of  the 
budget '  only  sporadically  at  best,  tends  to 
concentrate  on  the  President's  role.  It  is  the 
chief  executive  who  delivers  an  annual  budg- 
et message,  estimating  revenues  to  be  re- 
ceived and  proposing  expenditures  to  be 
made.  And  it  is  the  executive  branch  that 
from  time  to  time  reports  the  accomplished 
fact  of  surplus  or  deficit  within  a  given 
period.  ^     ^ 

Accordingly,  credit  or  blame  for  budgetary 
performance  falls  largely  to  the  President 
smd  his  administration.  In  fact,  however, 
the  basic  responsibility  lies  with  Congress. 
The  Constitution  gives  the  legislative  branch 
control  over  Federal  taxation  and  over  the 
provUlon  of  funds  to  be  spent  by  the  Federal 
government. 

That  there  is  not  closer  identification  oi 
Congress  with  the  budgetary  function  In  the 
pubUc  mind  can  be  explained  partly  in  sim- 
ple terms  of  packaging:  the  President  pre- 
sents at  one  time  a  total  fiscal  picture,  ex- 
pressible In  a  single  sum;  Congress  strings. 
Its  budget  act  out  in  a  dozen  or  more  instal- 
ments. Also,  the  executive  branch  ap- 
proaches its  budgetary  tasks  with  vastly  bet- 
ter organization.  Its  pitch  for  funds  Is  care- 
fully prepared  and  closely  coordinated.  The 
very  pattern  of  budget  events  gives  the  exec- 
utive the  Initiative  at  the  outset,  and  this 
tactical  advantage  is  maintained  more  or 
less  throughout  the  process. 

Some  pollUcal  scientists  worry  that  the 
balance  between  the  two  branches  would 
swing  too  far  In  opposite  direction  If  Con- 
gress usea  the  one-bill  approach  to  the  budg- 
et appropriations.  The  specific  object  of 
their  concern  Is  the  President's  ultimate 
weapon,  the  veto.  No  chief  executive,  they 
hold,  could  afford  to  veto  an  omnibus  budg- 
et bill:  however  objectionable  some  features 
of  the  package  might  be  to  him,  he  could  not 
risk  choking  off  funds  from  the  whole  gov- 
ernment by  sending  the  entire  approprla- 
Uons  bin  back  to  Congress. 


The  counterforce  commonly  suggested  as 
an  offset  to  this  leverage  is  the  power  of  item 
veto,  which  the  President  does  not  now  have 
although  the  governors  of  some  40  states 
do.  This  would  allow  hltn  to  reject  parts  of 
an  omnibus  budget  bill  While  approving  the 

rest. 

President  Elsenhower — 'and  a  number  of  his 
predecessors — unsuccessfully  urged  Congress 
to  take  steps  to  grant  the  item  veto.  It  Is 
not  specifically  denied  either  by  the  Consti- 
tution or  by  statute;  in  fact,  some  students 
of  Constitutional  law  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent already  has  the  right,  of  selective  veto. 
In  practice,  it  seems  unllkelv  that  any  Presi- 
dent would  risk  the  Joust  wi/h  Congress  that 
an  attempt  at  vetoing  in  pak  would  be  sure 
to  bring  on— and  equally  unlikely  that  Con- 
gress would  ever  present  the  chief  executive 
with  item  veto  power. 

NO    VIOLENCE    TO    VETO 


Actually,  impairment  of  the  President's 
veto  weapon  resulting  from  Congressional 
use  of  an  all-in-one  appropriations  bill  does 
not  look  especiaUy  formidable  in  the  light  of 
the  recent  record  of  Presidential  vetoes  of 
money  bills.  Chief  executives  have  been 
sparing  in  their  employment  of  the  right  to 
decline.  President  Kennedy  vetoed  no  ap- 
propriations measures.  President  Elsenhower 
vetoed  three:  one  veto,  prompting  Congress 
to  rewrite  the  "Independent  offices"  appropri- 
ation for  fiscal  1959,  led  to  elimination  of  a 
$590-milllon  item  he  considered  unnecessary: 
the  other  two,  applied  to  successive  versions 
of  the  public  works  money  bill  for  1960,  can 
be  credited— although  the  second  was  over- 
ridden—with reducing  the  total  by  about  $30 
million.  President  Truman  vetoed  two  ap- 
propriations bills.  He  was  sustained  once 
and  overridden  once,  but  both  vetoes  re- 
flected objection,  not  to  appropriations  as- 
pects of  the  bUls,  but  to  the  inclusion  of 
nonappropriations  matters  In  money  legis- 
lation. 

More  over,  appropriations  legislation  typ- 
ically is  written  in  a  way  that  makes  the  use 
of  the  item  veto  impracticable.  "Items, 
especially  in  so-called  pork  barrel  appropria- 
tions," Dr.  Robert  A.  wmiace  has  observed  in 
a  searching  study  of  public  finance,  "rarely 
represent  items  at  all,  But,  rather,  are  lump- 
sum amounts.  The  Item,  rivers  and  harbors 
and  flood  control.  In  the  Civil  Functions  of 
the  Army  appropriation  bill,  may  amount  to 
as  much  as  $500  million.  The  individual 
project  allocation  is  sert  forth  In  committee 
reports,  which  indicate  legislative  intent  but 
do  not  have  the  force  ©f  law." 

Concern  for  the  integrity  of  the  veto, 
therefore.  Is  not  a  valid  objection  to 
strengthing  of  the  Congressional  mechanism 
for  budget-making.  Jn  fact,  the  President 
has  at  his  disposal,  quite  apart  from  veto 
power,  a  means  for  daellng  with  appropria- 
tions items  that  he  regards  as  objectionable. 
This  derives  from  the  fact— frequently  over- 
looked—that appropriations  are  permissive 
rathe-  than  mandatory;  they  grant  authority 
to  spend,  but  they  do  not  literally  require 
that  the  expenditures  be  made. 

Presidents  have  employed  the  discretion  so 
afforded  In  three  ways:  (1)  they  have  de- 
layed using  funds  and  meanwhile  appealed 
to  Congress  to  reconsider  the  merits  of  the 
intended  \ise;  (2)  they  have  spent  less  on 
specific  projects  than  Has  been  provided:  and 
(3)  on  occasion  they  have  "Impounded"  an 
appropriation  completely— that  is.  simply  re- 
fused to  use  the  money.  Perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  Instance  of  impounding  occurred 
In  1949  when  President  Truman  refused  to 
use  funds  for  an  Air  Force  build-up  which 
Congress  desired  but  which  he  believed  to 
be  unnecessary. 

Admittedly,  a  President  who  regularly  em- 
ployed this  power  to  frustrate  Congressional 
intent  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  workable 
relations  with  Congress.  For  the  extreme 
and  presumably  infrequent  instances  that 
would  Ije  likely  to  evofee  a  response  as  drastic 


as   veto,   however,   the   ability   to   Impound 
should  be  an  adequate  Presidential  resort. 

Indeed,  use  of  the  consolidated  approach 
to  budgetary  might  well  reduce  the  number 
of  clearly  outrageous  appropriations  tucked 
into  the  legislation  that  reaches  the  Presi- 
denfs  desk.  The  worst  offenses  invariably 
come  in  the  "pork  barrel"  category,  and  In 
this  connection  Representative  Cannon  hss 
said  of  the  one-bill  budget:  "Logrolling  will 
be  impractical  as  all  the  cards  will  be  on 
the  table  at  one  time  and  any  attempted 
trades  will  be  too  apparent  to  withstand  tiie 
light  of  publicity." 

THE    WRONG   TARGET 

Par  too  little  energy  is  being  devoted  to 
budgetary  reform,  making  it  all  the  more 
regrettable  that  some  of  the  best-intentloned 
efforts  have  been  aimed  in  unpromising  di- 
rections. Considerable  steam  has  been  put. 
for  instance,  behind  proposals  that  assume 
the  chief  problem  in  controlling  expendi- 
tures to  be  the  huge  carryovers  of  obliga- 
tlonal  authority  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the 
next.  Often  one-fourth  or  more  of  the  Fed- 
eral government's  annual  outlays  are  made 
under  obligational  authority  carried  over 
from  previous  years. 

A  characteristic  reaction,  which  has  been 
expressed    in    a    number   of   legislative    pro- 
posals, Is  to  demand  that  the  entire  Fed- 
eral budget  be  put  on  a  current-year  basis, 
with  no  carryover  of  funds  from  one  year 
to  another.     This  is  the  concept  known  as 
the    "annual    accrued    expenditure"    budget. 
Under  it  there  would  be  no  grants  of  obli- 
gational authority  in  the  present  sense,  only 
appropriations    for    making    expenditures— 
and  they  would  be  good  Just  for  one  ye.ir. 
For  procuring  Items  that  are  a  long  time  In 
the  process  of  manufacture  or  construction. 
Congress    would    grant    contract    authoriza- 
tions, but  they  too  would  be  subject  to  an- 
nual review.     As  delivery  time  approached, 
a  current-year  appropriation  would  have  to 
be  obtained  in  order  to  make  payment.    Fed- 
eral agencies,   in   preparing  their  individual 
budgets,    would    estimate    the    expenses    ac- 
tually to  come  due  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  Instead  of  projecting  their  use  of  ob- 
ligational authority  (some  of  it  carried  over 
and  some   of  it  newly  requested)    as   they 
do  under  the  present  system. 

Supporters  of  the  accrued  expenditure 
budget  idea  believe  it  is  the  only  way  to  put 
Congress  In  charge  of  Federal  spending  on  an 
effective  annual  basis.  They  stress  the  im- 
portance of  avoiding  being  locked  into  future 
spending.  What  neither  accrued  expenditure 
nor  any  plan  can  do,  however.  Is  eliminate 
the  practical  need  to  let  Federal  agencies 
make  advance  commitments  when  procur- 
ing— as  many  of  them  often  do — Items  sub- 
ject to  long  "lead  times." 

CONTRACTS   WnHOtTT    OBLIGATION? 

Granting  power   to   make   such   commit- 
ments but  insisting  it  does  not  constitute 
Obligational  authority  is  hardly  more  than  a 
semantic    illusion,    since    annual    review   of 
contracts  once  signed  would  be  perfunctory 
and  Congress  eventually  would  be  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  appropriate  funds  with 
which  to  fulfill  the  contracts.    If  it  had  any 
effect  at  all,  an  increasing  Tise  of  contract 
authority    might    well    tend    to    encourage 
spending  rather  than  restrain  it.    The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  said  with  re- 
spect to  contract  authorization:   "Far  from 
contributing  to  economy  and  retrenchment. 
It  tends  to  the  opposite  effect  .  .  .  Psycho- 
logically, the  situation  can  be  likened  to  a 
charge  account  at  the  store — relatively  easy 
to  open  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
the  cash  in  hand."     In  the  case  of  appro- 
priations bills,  the  use  of  contract  authoriza- 
tion has  been  declining  In  recent  years,  and 
some  advocates  of  more  orderly  control  of 
spending  feel  it  would  be  unfortunate  If  that 
trend  were  to  be  reversed. 
The    accrued    expenditure    approach.    In 
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short,  would  not  rid  the  budget  of  the  awk- 
ward bookkeeping  that  results  from  large 
backlogs  of  commitments,  whatever  they 
may  be  called.  Nor  does  it  in  itself  hold 
especial  promise  of  bringing  the  actual  vol- 
ume of  Federal  spending  under  more  effective 
control.  The  way  to  restrain  government 
spending  is  not  by  making  it  impossible  for 
government  to  spend.  Economizing  is  a 
harder  Job  than  that.  Government  has 
functions  to  perform,  and  they  require  the 
outlay  of  money — some  of  It  committed  long 
In  advance  of  actual  expenditure.  Deciding 
what  the  functions  should  be,  how  much  they 
are  worth,  and  what  must  be  forgone  In  order 
to  perform  them — this  Is  the  real  essence  of 
Congressional  responsibility  for  the  size  and 
content  of  the  Federal  budget. 

What  Congress  could  do — and  badly  needs 
to — about  the  splUlng-over  of  obligational 
authority  from  year  to  year  is  to  keep  closer 
tabs  on  the  projected  timing  of  expenditures, 
rt  needs  to  look  not  only  to  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year,  but  on  out  to  the  final  stage  of 
spending.  This  Is  largely  a  matter  of  de- 
manding from  Federal  agencies  more  precise 
spending  timetables.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  made  In  recent  years  In  Improving 
long-term  projections,  especially  In  the  case 
of  defense  programs,  but  there  still  are  many 
areas  in  which  grants  of  long-term  spending 
authority  are  not  backed  up  by  satisfactory 
working  esUmates  of  future  year-by-year 
cash  flows. 

GOOD    GUTS     AND     BAD     CtJTS 

The  folklore  of  budgetary  criticism  has  a 
habit  of  oversimplifying  the  whole  subject 
into  a  battle  between  good  guys  (the  legis- 
lative branch)  and  bad  guys  (the  executive 
branch)  in  which  the  bad  guys  are  trying 
to  take  over  the  public  purse  and  the  good 
guys — for  some  reason  that  Is  never  quite 
made  clear — are  powerless  to  stop  them. 

The  facts  are  more  complicated.  Actually, 
no  budgetary  power  has  been,  or  can  be, 
taken  from  Congress  that  it  has  not  itself 
given  up.  It  has  had  to  yield  some  measure 
of  control  for  the  sheer  sake  of  workabil- 
ity— Congress  cannot  administer  a  budget, 
and  the  Job  of  the  executive  branch,  after 
all,  is  to  execute.  The  truly  grievous  sur- 
render of  control  by  Congress  has  resulted 
from  that  body's  faUure  to  equip  itself  with 
an  adequate  method  of  budgetary  opera- 
tion. It  could  go  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting the  lack  by  doing  the  following: 

Start  complying  with  Section  138  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  by  re- 
activating the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Legis- 
lative Budget;  equip  the  Joint  Committee 
with  a  top-grade  staff. 

Adopt  the  technique  of  a  consolidated  ap- 
propriations bill,  so  that  Congress  is  forced 
to  look  at  the  spending  picture  as  a  whole. 
Re-examine  cases  In  which  financial  au- 
thority now  Is  granted  without  review  by 
the  appropriations  committees:  keep  close 
watch  on  further  applications  of  this  ap- 
proach. (Professor  Smithies  proposed  some 
years  ago  a  rules  change  to  require  that  all 
bills  granting  financial  authority  receive  the 
scrutiny  and  comment  of  the  appropria- 
tions committees.) 

Chiding  some  of  his  colleagues  recently  for 
what  he  took  to  be  too  vague  an  approach  to 
expenditure  control.  Senator  William  Prox- 
mlre  said:  "Economy  is  a  particular  area 
where  generalities  fall  us."  He  might  have 
added  that,  under  the  present  Congressional 
mode  of  operation,  specifics  also  will  "fall  us" 
because  there  Is  no  adequate  way  of  dealing 
with  them.  There  won't  be  untU  Congress 
gives  itself  the  tools  to  do  Its  budget  Job. 

If  the  outfitting  seems  dlscouragtngly  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish,  It  may  be  worth  recalling 
that  twelve  years  elapsed  between  the  time 
President  Taft  Initiated  a  study  of  reform 
possibilities  and  the  day  President  Harding 
signed  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921.  In  the  interlude,  there  were  many  dis- 
couraging  episodes.   Including  the  veto  by 


President  Wilson  of  a  bill  similar  to  the  one 
that  finally  became  law. 

Hopefully,  response  to  the  present  need  will 
proceed  at  a  brisker  pace,  for  the  price  of 
procrastination  is  much  higher  In  an  era  of 
SlOO-bllUon  annual  budgets.  But  the  fact 
that  reform  is  certain  to  be  a  long  and  pain- 
ful task  should  not  deter  Congress  from  get- 
ting on  with  the  work.  A  logical  next  step, 
now  as  In  1919,  would  be  the  appointment 
by  Congress  of  a  select  committee  of  its  mem- 
bers to  give  the  urgent  business  of  change 
a  high-level  launching. 

HOW    THE    MONEY    COMES    TO    BE    SPENT 

Before  a  government  agency  may  pay  out 
funds.  Congress  ordinarily  must  do  two 
things:  first,  authorize  an  activity  (for  basic 
Constitutional  functions,  like  maintaining 
armed  forces,  this  step  is  not  necessary); 
second,  empower  a  designated  oflSclal  to 
spend  money  in  connection  with  the  activity. 
The  latter  is  done  by  granting  "obliga- 
tional authority,"  most  commonly  through 
an  appropriations  bill,  known  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  budgetry  as  a  "money"  bill.  This 
actually  confers  a  two-stage  authority:  it 
lets  some  unit  of  government  place  orders, 
sign  contracts,  or  otherwise  make  commit- 
ments; and  it  allows  the  money  to  be  spent 
at  the  time  payment  comes  due. 

Most  money  bills  run  for  a  given  fiscal 
year;  the  power  to  commit  expires  at  the  end 
of  the  period,  although  the  spending  author- 
ity lasts  until  obligations  incurred  during 
the  period  have  been  paid.  In  some  cases, 
however,  Congress  makes  "multiple-year" 
appropriations,  extending  beyond  the  im- 
mediate fiscal  year  the  authority  both  to 
spend  and  to  commit.  It  even  grants  "no- 
year"  authority,  running  for  an  Indefinite 
period,  and  "permanent"  appropriations 
which  automatically  renew  the  commitment 
and  expenditure  authority  from  year  to  year. 
Although  a  money  bill  customarily  Is  for 
a  specific  amount,  some  grants  of  authority 
to  commit  and  spend  leave  the  amount  open. 

Obligational  authority  also  is  given  in  the 
form  of  contract  authorizations.  These  are 
used  when  the  lag  between  making  a  com- 
mitment and  paying  the  bill  is  likely  to  be 
long.  They  convey  only  the  right  to  incur 
obligations;  authority  to  spend  the  money 
must  be  sought  separately  later.  In  practice, 
of  course,  giving  authority  to  contract  binds 
Congress  eventually  to  give  the  spending  au- 
thority. The  government,  In  order  to  con- 
tinue doing  business,  must  make  good  on  its 
contracts. 

Still  another  kind  of  obligational  authority 
lets  a  government  unit  commit  and  disburse 
funds  borrowed  directly  from  the  public  or 
Indirectly  through  the  Treasury  (which  In 
turn  may  get  the  funds  by  selling  govern- 
ment obligations  to  the  public) . 

In  principle.  Congress  keeps  the  authoriza- 
tion of  an  activity  separate  from  the  grant 


his  suggestions  are  stimulating  and  in- 
teresting. 

I  should  also  say  that  we  are  too  often 
looking  for  some  "gimmick"  or  easy  way 
to  reduce  the  necessity  for  bowing  our 
necks  and  appropriating  and  authorizing 
less  money.  To  save  money  and  spend 
less,  we  have  to  bow  our  necks  and  au- 
thorize and  spend  less.  That  is  the 
judgment  factor.  There  is  no  way  to 
sidestep  that.  Under  the  Constitution 
we  have  that  responsibility. 

One  of  the  provisions  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  was  that  we  had 
to  determine  a  legislative  budget  by 
February  15.  By  that  time  we  just  did 
not  know  what  it  might  or  should  be. 
Congress  has  always  been  the  judge  of 
its  own  acts,  and  Congress  could  over- 
turn a  legislative  budget  and  appropriate 
whatever  sums  it  might  wish. 

My  predecessor  as  chairman  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Cannon,  was  a  great  swi- 
vocate  of  a  single  annual  appropriation 
bill.  He  wanted  to  bring  in  all  the  ap- 
propriations in  one  bill.  We  did  that 
once.  We  spent  weeks  and  weeks  on  it. 
We  found  it  to  be  a  very  unwieldy  opera- 
tion. At  least.  I  would  say  most  of  us 
did.    The  procedure  failed. 

While  I  believe  the  gentleman's  ideas 
are  worth  considering,  there  is  not  any 
easy  and  painless  way  to  hold  spending 
in  line.  And  we  just  cannot  tell  early 
in  the  session  how  much  we  will  finally 
decide  to  appropriate  for  individual  pro- 
grams. How  are  we  going  to  decide  that 
early  in  a  session  how  much  to  appro- 
priate for  the  supersonic  transport,  the 
SST?  We  might  appropriate  $300  mil- 
lion, or  we  might  appropriate  nothing. 
This  is  a  very  long-range,  technical, 
highly  important  matter.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  make  intelligent  determinations 
on  many  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.     I  should  like  to  con- 
clude my  remarks.    Does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point? 
Mr.    PICKLE.    Will    the    gentleman 
yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  MAHON.  1 3^1d  to  the  gentleman 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
will  agree  that  there  just  must  be  a  bet- 
ter way  to  go  about  the  budget  than  we 
are  approaching  It  now.  The  biggest 
problem,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  we  do  It 


ing  of  related  obligational  authority.    This     on  a  piecemeal  basis  and  do  not  consider 

the  budget  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  that 
should  be  done,  and  perhaps  we  ought 
to  change  the  fiscal  year  to  September  30. 

The  resolution  I  have  offered  would  say 
we  could  authorize  bills,  but  that  we 
would  not  make  final  appropriations  un- 
til 30  days  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  That  at  least  would  give  us  an 
opportunity,  perhaps,  to  cut  back  some  $3 
billion  to  $5  billion.  That  is  not  much, 
but  I  would  say  it  is  significant. 

May  I  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  admit- 
tedly, the  question  of  appropriations  is  a 
judgment  decision.  Each  Monber  must 
make  up  his  mind  whether  he  Is  for  or 
against  a  certain  and  specific  appropria- 
tion. There  is  no  easy  solution  and  per- 
haps the  gentleman  is  right  that  the  only 
way  to  cut  down  on  expenditures  is  to 
vote  "No."   But  I  dare  say  that  there  are 


division  Is  designed  to  facilitate  orderly  con- 
trol and  regular  review  of  expenditures.  The 
separation,  however.  Is  not  rigorously  ob- 
served. For  Instance,  obligational  authority 
often  is  conferred  by  the  same  statute  that 
creates  an  activity.  This  Is  especially  true 
of  contract  authorizations  and  grants  of  the 
right  to  borrow  from  the  public  or  the  Treas- 
ury. Many  of  the  outlays  made  under  such 
authority  bypass  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees, in  theory  the  needle's  eye  through 
which  all  government  expenditures  ought  to 
pass.  The  granting  of  funds  via  such  detour 
is  often  called  "backdoor"  financing. 

The  control  Congress  is  supiMsed  to  exert 
over  the  budget  is  diluted  also  by  the  prac- 
tice of  making  "permanent"  authorizations 
to  commit  and  spend,  and  by  the  granting 
Of  authorizations  In  Indefinite  amount. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has  re- 
viewed the  matter  adequately.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  at  this  point  that 
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many  times  when  a  person  need  not  say 
no  by  a  total  statement  but  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  cut  down  on  the  amoimt 
involved  and  thus  stay  within  a  budget. 
For  Instance,  we  could  approve  author- 
izations for  a  certain  budget  and  then 
Just  before  the  end  of  a  fiscal  period  we 
could  trim  down  or  shape  them  up  to 
make  them  fit  the  budget.  I  do  not  think 
this  would  cause  an  undue  backlog.  Cer- 
tainly we  could  not  pass  both  an  author- 
ization and  E4)proprlatlon  in  one  30-day 
period,  but  we  could  make  the  author- 
ization and  then  finalize  the  appropria- 
tion in  the  closing  30  days  of  the  session. 
Another  thing  that  should  be  done  is 
that  any  request  for  an  appropriation  by 
the  Executive  or  smy  department  carry 
with  it  not  only  planning  money,  but  a 
full  detailed  statement  of  what  the  meas- 
ure would  cost  for  the  first  year,  the  sec- 
ond year,  smd  the  third  year. 

May  I  make  one  other  suggestion  to 
the  able  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  think 
there  might  be  considerable  merit  if  the 
House  would  appoint  a  "watchdog"  com- 
mittee and  actually  delegate  to  that  com- 
mittee the  full  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  we  stay  within  a  budget.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  had  a  committee  com- 
posed of  the  Speaker,  the  chairmen  of 
the  Appropriations,  Ways  and  Means, 
and  Rules  Ccnnmittees,  and  the  minority 
leader  and  say  to  that  committee  that  it 
had  the  full  power  to  raise  the  point  of 
order  on  any  major  appropriation  that 
went  over  the  budget,  I  know  we  could 
then  stay  within  a  given  budget. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Members  of 
the  House  would  want  to  delegate  their 
authority  to  a  committee,  but  If  we 
changed  our  rules  and  made  It  in  order, 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  would  siurely 
keep  us  in  bounds.  I,  for  one,  would  favor 
such  a  delegation  of  authority.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  other  Members  of  the 
House  think  about  such  a  siiggestion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  must  say  that  we  have 
bearings  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  the  overall  budget.  At  that  time  we 
have  a  presentation  of  the  sums  re- 
quested for  all  of  the  various  agencies 
in  a  brief  way.  It  Is  a  general,  overall 
budget  hearing.  As  the  session  pro- 
gresses, we  make  frequent  presentations 
to  the  House,  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, as  to  where  we  stand  fiscally  and 
appropriationwise  on  the  various  re- 
quests which  have  been  made. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  there 
is  always  room  for  improvement  in  any 
system,  but  there  is  no  way  of  substitut- 
ing some  sort  of  mechanism  or  gimmick 
for  the  ultimate  determination  as  to  Just 
how  much  we  propose  to  spend  or 
authorize. 

I  believe  we  need  more  and  more  dis- 
cussions with  respect  to  our  procedures. 
We  do  need  to  improve  them;  and  we 
need,  of  course,  to  better  inform  ourselves 
'as  to  the  requirements. 

I  certainly  hope,  and  I  believe  that 
during  this  session  we  are  going  to  do  a 
good  Job  in  dealing  with  the  various 
fiscal  problems  which  arise  In  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  in  regard 
to  revenue  problems  in  the  committee 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 


[Mr.  MtllsI.  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

PBOPOSED   BUDGET  SSFORU  COMMISSION 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  asked  the 
distinguished  chairman  to  yield  in  order 
that  I  might  mention  to  him,  as  well  as 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  that  in  an  effort  to  help  bring 
about  a  method  whereby  all  of  us  can 
better  understand  some  of  the  incon- 
sistencies which  now  appear  to  exist  in 
our  budgetmaklng,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  coromlssion,  on 
which  I  would  assume  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  would  serve  as  members,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Mr.  Stans.  Tills  would  be  a 
commission  to  study  the  matter  and  to 
make  recommendations  on  the  form  of 
the  budget,  in  the  hope  that  it  could  be 
presented  in  a  more  imderstandable 
form. 

The  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  performed  this  valuable  service  in 
attempting  to  make  it  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible to  our  colleagues  here,  in  my  opin- 
ion, confirms  the  fact  that  we  need  to 
have  it  in  a  form  we  can  better  under- 
stand, and  in  forms  not  Inconsistent  with 
each  other. 

Mr.  MAHON.  ,  We  do  need  to  try  con- 
stantly to  improve  the  budget  procedures 
and  the  arrangement  and  presentation 
of  information  in  order  that  it  can  be 
better  understood.  We  need  to  make 
the  issues  involved  crystal  clear.  Theo- 
retically a  single-package  bill,  with  all 
the  appropriation  items  in  one  bill  would 
be  helpful,  but  it  would  be  a  very  un- 
wieldy piece  of  legislsitlon  to  consider. 
We  tried  it  once,  and  I  doubt  that  we 
will  ever  try  it  again. 

P8EPABED   RXMARKS   ON   fTDERAL   SPENDING 

Mr.  Speaker,  up  to  this  point  I  have 
spoken  without  reference  to  the  formal 
remarks  which  I  had  prepared  for  this 
occasion.  Under  leave  granted,  I  would 
now  like  to  present  my  more  formal 
statement  even  though  it  will  be  some- 
what repetitious.  And  I  am  appending 
a  table  of  the  appropriation  bills  of  the 
l&stf  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  will  submit 
his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  next  week. 
I  have  no  wish  to  speculate  as  to  what 
his  recommendations  may  be  or  to  in  any 
way  prejudge  the  forthcoming  budget, 
but,  I  thought  it  might  be  useful,  before 
we  proceed  with  the  financial  business  of 
this  session,  to  look  at  the  record  of  the 
Congress  in  this  area  during  the  last  ses- 
sion. There  are  already  indications  that 
more  than  the  usual  controversy  will 
probably  surround  fiscsd  measures 
throughout  this  session. 

Last  session's  appropriation  decisions 
and  legislative  enactments  importantly 
entered  into  not  only  this  fiscal  year's 
spending  but  also  weigh  heavily  in  the 
next  fiscal  year's  budget  projections  of 
both  appropriations  and  spending. 

The  Gtovenunent  ctoes  not  close  its 
doors  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year,  or 


the  last  day  of  a  session  of  Congress  and 
open  "de  novo"  on  the  first  day  of  the 
new  fiscal  year  or  the  first  day  of  the 
next  session.  The  tide  of  government  af- 
fairs is  ceaseless,  constant;  a  single  fiscal 
year  or  a  single  session  are  but  brief, 
arbitrary  periods  in  the  operations  of  the 
biggest  business  on  earth.  The  revenue 
enactments  of  the  last  session  will  have 
much  to  do  with  budget  revenues  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  will  begin  on  July  1. 

We  hear  much  about  built-in  growth 
of  Federal  spending,  which  essentially  Is 
another  way  of  saying  that  previous  leg- 
islation, including  new  legislation  of  the 
last  session,  becomes  the  basis  of  added 
appropriation  requests  for  both  this  year 
and  next  year. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  background  for  the 
impending  fiscal  business  of  the  session, 
it  might  be  useful  to  Members  and  others 
if  we  quickly  reviewed  what  Congress  did 
to  the  budget  in  the  last  session.  A 
somewhat  more  detailed  account  can  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  22,  1966,  volmne  112.  part  21, 
beginning  at  page  29006. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  outgo  side  of  the 
budget  is  handled  in  the  general  appro- 
priation bills,  but  some  budget  items- 
new  legislative  proposals,  for  example- 
are  first  considered  by  legislative  com- 
mittees.   The  several  annual  reauthori- 
zation bills  for  going  programs  enter  the 
picture  to  some  extent.    There  was  last 
year  a  scattering  of  so-called  backdoor 
appropriations  carried  in  bills  out  of  the 
legislative  committees,  above  the  budget 
requests.    In  brief,  the  term  "back-door 
spending"  refers  to  the  granting  of  au- 
thorities   to    enter    into    commitments 
binding  upon  the  Treasury  in  other  than 
appropriation  bills.    Importantly,  in  the 
last  session,  several  of  the  legislative  bills 
affected  the  budget  because  they,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  mandated  expendi- 
tures; that  is,  they  licensed  the  agencies 
to  spend  money  in  anticipation  of  later 
supplemental  appropriations.  Several  of 
them  exceeded  the  President's  budget 
provisions.    Supplemental  requests  may 
be  made  for  some  of  these  in  the  next 
several  weeks. 

LAST    SESSION    APPROPRIATION    ACTIONS    IN 
APPROPRIATION    BILLS 

Congress  during  the  last  session  made 
a  net  reduction  of  some  $883  millioai, 
overall,  in  the  President's  requests  for 
appropriations.  This  is  a  session  total 
and  includes  items  for  more  than  1  fiscal 
year. 

The  Executive  requested  $131,165  mil- 
lion in  appropriations.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  interest  payment  on  the  public 
debt.  Congress  enacted  some  $130,282 
million.  Very  broadly,  the  session  cut 
of  $883  million  breaks  down  this  way: 

3  defense  bills  (defense  sup- 
plementals  last  spring; 
regular  defense  bill;  and 
military  oonstructlon  bill)   +(268. 000. 000 

12  nondefense  bills —1.151,000,000 

Net  reduction  in  appropria- 
tion requests  In  the  15 
bills  — -- -       —883,000,000 

I  am  speaking  now  of  appropriations — 
the  old.  traditional,  generally  well-imder- 
stood  measure  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget.    And  I  am  speaking  of  the 
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whole  session,  regardless  of  fiscal  year. 
The  session  is  the  "business"  year  of 
Congress. 

Adding  some  $14  billion— more  or 
less— of  so-called  permanent  appropria- 
tions that  recurred  automatically  under 
earlier  laws — interest  on  the  debt  would 
be  the  main  item — made  last  session's 
appropriations  total  come  to  some  144 
billion  plus.  I  am  speaking  of  "appro- 
priations," not  "expenditures." 

There  is  often  confusion  about  what 
Congress  does  to  the  President's  overall 
budget  because  each  branch  makes  cal- 
culations on  a  somewhat  different  l)asis. 
The  executive  branch  uses  the  so-called 
new  obligational  authority  basis  of 
counting  rather  than  the  appropriations 
concept.  There  is  not  a  great  variance 
between  the  two,  but  there  are  some  dif- 
ferences. For  example,  the  new  obliga- 
tional authority  tables  count  only  the 
postal  deficit,  whereas  the  appropriation 
tables  count  the  gross  amount  of  the 
postal  appropriations.  This  and  other 
variations  were  addressed  in  some  detail 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  112, 
part  21,  page  290O8. 

WHICH  BUDGET? 


The  big  headlines  in  the  papers  next 
week  when  the  President  delivers  his 
budget  to  Congress  will  probably  relate 
principally  to  what  is  called  the  admin- 
istrative or  expenditure  budget,  not  to 
the  appropriation  or  new  obligational 
authority  budget.  The  figures  in  the 
headlines  can  be  confusing  unless  budg- 
etary statements  are  read  with  great 
care.    There  is  a  considerable  language 

barrier. 

The  headlined  expenditure  budget  is 
a  disbursements,  or  checks-to-be-issued 
budget. 

While  the  expenditure  budget  is  vitally 
important  and  is  of  special  interest  to 
Congress,  it  is  not  the  budget  we  give 
ciiief  consideration  to  in  our  work.  What 
we  will  be  considering  in  the  12  or  15 
appropriation  bills  which  will  be  before 
this  Congress  will  not  be  expenditures, 
but  appropriations.  We  will  be  con- 
cerned about  the  question  of  how  much 
new  money  to  make  available  for  ex- 
penditure. When  Congress  appropriates 
the  money  the  crucial  decision  is  made. 
After  we  have  appropriated  the  money 
the  Executive  has  considerable  leeway  In 
the  rate  of  expenditures  especially  with 
respect  to  long-term  pubUc  works  proj- 
ects and  major  hardware  procurements 
such  as  aircraft,  ships,  and  missiles. 

Very  roughly,  perhaps  30  percent — it 
varies  from  year  to  year — of  the  "ex- 
penditures" estimated  by  the  President 
for  a  given  fiscal  year  will  represent  dis- 
bursements from  appropriations  of 
earlier  Congresses,  and  therefore  not  be- 
fore the  current  session  for  action.  Ap- 
propriations for  the  pay  of  Federal  em- 
ptoyees'  salaries  and  the  like  are  ex- 
pended in  the  year  for  which  they  are 
made.  Appropriations  for  large  or  com- 
plex items  to  be  purchased  under  con- 
tract are  often  expended  in  a  later  fiscal 
year.  The  time  consumed  in  contract 
competition  and  award  as  well  as  the 
time  required  to  produce  and  deliver  the 
item  create  a  lag  between  appropriations 
and  expenditures.  For  example:  We 
generally  provide  full  funding  for  Navy 


ships.  A  submarine  or  aircraft  carrier 
for  the  Navy  is  never  completed  during 
the  year  in  which  the  appropriation  for 
it  is  made.  A  part  of  the  funds  must  be 
held  for  expenditure  In  future  years  as 
construction  is  completed. 

There  are  other  concepts  used  in  the 
budget  and  the  press  and  they  can  be 
confusing.  The  so-called  cash  budget — 
often  referred  to  as  "receipts  from  and 
payments  to  the  public" — is  also  on  an 
expenditure  or  disbursements  basis,  but 
is  more  encompcissing.  It  combines  the 
administrative  budget  with  the  trust 
fimds  for  such  programs  as  social  secu- 
rity, highways,  unemployment,  and  rail- 
road and  civil  service  retirement.  Thus, 
If  we  want  to  use  a  big  budget  figure,  we 
can  refer  to  the  cash  budget. 

But  the  action  budget^the  spendhig 
authority  budget  before  the  Congress  for 
action — is  on  the  so-called  new  obliga- 
tional authority  basis;  that  is,  authority 
to  obligate  the  Government  to  pay  out 
money.  It  is  from  this  budget  that  the 
administrative  budget  expenditures  or 
disbursements  fiow  in  due  course.  As  I 
indicated,  the  terms  "new  obligational 
authority"  and  "appropriations"  vary  in 
a  few  instances  but  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses are  sjTionymous  and  thus  inter- 
changeable. 


LAST   SESSION'S   ACTIONS   ON   FISCAL    1967    "NEW 
OBLIGATIONAL    ATTTHORITy"     BUDGET 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  $650  million  of  the 
last  session's  cut  of  $883  million— against 
budget  requests  for  appropriations — per- 
tained to  the  current  fiscal  year  1967 
ending  this  coming  June  30.  The  fiscal 
1967  budget  was  the  main  budget  busi- 
ness of  the  session.  On  the  "new  obli- 
gational authority"  basis  of  counting. 
Congress,  In  the  appropriation  bills  for 
fiscal  1967,  was,  in  the  aggregate,  below 
the  President's  requests.  Not  $650  mil- 
lion below,  but  below  nonetheless — by 
some  $139  million  net.  There  were  in- 
creases in  some  defense  and  in  some  non- 
defense  areas,  but  the  grand  total,  how- 
ever tabulated,  was  below  the  President's 
requests. 

But  the  Congress,  last  session,  ensicted 
a  number  of  legislative  bills  affecting  fis- 
cal 1967  that  did  not  actually  appro- 
priate funds  but  which,  as  a  practical 
matter,  mandate  additional  obligation 
and  expenditure  rates  in  advance  of  the 
formal  appropriation.  The  GI  bill  of 
rights,  the  miUtary  pay  raise,  and  the 
civilian  pay  raise  are  examples  of  such 
actions.  As  a  practical  matter,  they  set 
the  obligation  and  expenditure  machin- 
ery in  motion  by  their  own  terms.  In  the 
aggregate.  Congress,  in  such  legislation, 
exceeded  the  Presidents  fiscal  1967 
budget  requests  by  some  $962  million,  ac- 
cording to  the  tabulated  estimates  at  ad- 
journment time. 

Many  other  legislative  bills  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  discretionary  in  that  sub- 
sequent appropriations  could  be  supplied 
or  withheld  as  Congress  might  decide. 
An  example  is  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  which  the  appro- 
priation was  well  below  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  the  year. 

There  were  also  backdoor  appropria- 
tion additions  to  the  President's  requests, 
amounting  to  some  $911  million. 

And  Congress  failed  to  enact  several 


Presidential  budget  recommendations 
that  were  designed  to  increase  revenues 
or  change  fiscal  procedures  so  as  to  re- 
duce new  obligational  authority  requests 
for  1967.  This,  in  effect,  overturned  the 
NOA  budget  by  some  $570  miUion.  Ex- 
amples are  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
financing  of  REA  loans  and  proposed  in- 
spection fees  and  user  charges. 

The  President's  budget  includes  esti- 
mates on  revenues  as  well  as  spending. 
The  President  could  ask  for  $8.1  billion 
more  than  he  plans  to  in  revenues  in  fis- 
cal year  1968  and  In  so  doing  submit  a 
balanced  budget.  If  the  Congress  did 
not  enact  the  Increases  requested.  Con- 
gress would  unbalance  the  budget. 

In  the  aggregate,  then,  with  respect  to 
fiscal  year  1967  new  obligational  author- 
ity budget  requests  in  the  last  session, 
Congress,  according  to  the  session-end 
tabulations,  exceeded  the  President's  re- 
quests by  some  $2,304,000,000.  We  made 
many  reductions  in  individual  budgetary 
items,  of  course,  but  overall.  Congress 
can  be  said  to  have  w)proved  some  $2,- 
304,000,000  more  in  new  obligational 
authority  than  the  President  requested. 

A  number  of  new  legislative  enact- 
ments authorized  larger  amoimts  than 
the  President  ultimately  requested  ap- 
propriations for  or  that  Congress  itself 
finally  appropriated,  including  a  number 
of  Great  Society  programs — aid  to  edu- 
cation, antipoverty.  Teachers  Corps,  rent 
supplements,  and  demonstration  cities, 
for  examples. 

BtTDGET   SPENDING    TRENDS 


Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  budget 
was  higher  than  the  year  before,  and  so 
were  appropriations  and  estimated  ex- 
penditures. The  long  tnith  of  history  is 
that  growth  of  the  population  and  growth 
of  the  country  virtually  ordain  some 
growth  in  public  services,  that  is,  over 
the  long  stretch  of  time.  This  has  been 
more  or  less  the  unvarjring  case  from  the 
beginning.  Speaking  of  national  ap- 
propriations, in  1879  the  distinguished 
Republican,  James  A.  Garfield,  then  a 
Member  of  the  House  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  made 
exactly  this  pohit.  And  he  added,  "war 
overturns  all  ordinary  calculations."  as. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  helped  upset  recent 
budgets,  including  the  current  one.  and 
will  further  upset  the  next  budget. 

President  Eisenhower  acknowledged 
much  the  same  budget  phenomena  in  his 
budget  message  to  Congress  in  1960: 

Moreover,  Inescapable  demands  res\ilting 
from  new  technology  and  the  growth  of  our 
Nation,  and  new  requirements  resulting  from 
the  changing  nature  of  our  society,  will  gen- 
erate Federal  expenditures  in  future  years. 
•  •  •  We  must  not  forget  that  a  rapidly 
growing  population  creates  virtually  auto- 
matic increases  In  many  Federal  responsl- 
blUUes. 

There  has  been  only  one  balanced 
budget — and  it  was  a  small  balance — 
since  the  big  deficit  of  $12.4  billion  hi  fis- 
cal 1959.  Every  year  since,  revenues 
have  been  InsufBcient  to  cover  expendi- 
tures. However,  notwithstanding  re- 
cent growing  defense  expenditures,  and 
enlarged  and  enlarging  nondefense  out- 
lays, a  rising  tide  of  revenues  from  the 
unprecedented  general  national  economic 
boom  of  recent  years  has  enabled  the 
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Govenunent  to  make  big  strides  toward  Great  Society  legislation  is  many  times  went  for  broad  5i"^"°P!^^^"^.  "Jj^^^ts 
SlnXgSicome  and  outgo.  In  each  of  the  currently  funded  level.  As  I  noted  carried  on  at  the  Federalleve^ls^^^^^ 
balanong  in^e  anao  ^  ^dministra-  earlier.  Congress,  in  a  number  of  in-  early  days  of  the  country.  That  would 
ffvp  ^irSSturlbudget  deficit  has  stances  last  year,  authorized  more  fund-  be  national  defense;  conduct  of  foreign 
SinS^SSwLeprioryear:  ?S  than  had  been  requested.  It  is  true,  affairs;  the  postal  f«rvice:  aid  to  vet- 
been  reaucea  oeiow  m  p  jr  Millions  however,  that  the  President  did  not  sub-  erans;  interest  on  the  debt,  collectmg 
rw«  ,*    ««..!  in64                             wl^  SMuently  request  that  the  full  amount  internal  revenue:  and  admimstration  of 

mS^t'SSJ :::::    3  435  Sorted  be  appropriated,  nor  did  con-  justice.    The    current    percentage    for 

SJ^  ■  S    ?6?::::::::::::--    2.251  gressSamnstaSces  appropriate  the  fuU  those  functions  is  roughly  75  percent  of 

uencii.  uBCBi                           ^  ^     ^  amount  authorized  for  fiscal   1967.    A  the  whole  administrative  budget. 

The  original  fiscal  196^  budget  pro-  amo^t  Jf  J°f  |Jt^f;,^i,J^f„^^3  .i^^ady  Another  way  to  attempt  to  grasp  the 
Jected  a  deficit  of  $1.8  billion,  but  nee-  "^^  ^  ^  years— fiscal  1968  tremendously  large  and  enlarging  Ped- 
essary  continuing  ^"  «;'P!Pf^!;„i^jJ  mTeimmediately-eialate  in  amounts  eral  budgets  is  to  look  at  some  of  the 
other  factors,  have  t^°^"  ^^^J^dlnt  well  beyond  the  fiscal  1967  authoriza-  major  functions  for  which  appropna- 
much  deeper  m  the  red.  The  Pres  °ent  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  considerable  built-  tions  are  made.  Prior  commitments- 
has  been  in  the  f  ~«^  "l,'^!"^''^^!  m  potential  for  enlarged  appropriations  more  or  less  binding  commitments_and 
frtMn  expenditure  in  fiscal  1967  con-  "'^  natural  nressure  for  escalated  world  conditions  ordain  a  great  deal  of 
siderable  funds  previously  appropriated  J^^j^Jg^'^J^^'f^;^  exSles  the  budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  over 
But  according  to  the  President,  the  dencit  AntiDoverty  The  original  appropria-  the  years  the  greatest  controversy  tends 
in  prospect  for  fis«.al  1967  is  nonetheless  .^^^n^P^J^fo  ^^^^^  ig'^es.  The  to  surround  a  relatively  small  percentage 
now  estimated  to  be  P^uc^  higher  than  f  °66\ 'Vopriation  was  $1,500  million,  of  the  total  In  any  given  year.  I  am 
originally  projected;  his  latest  figure  is  i»bb  ^PProp^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  speaking  generally.  Of  course,  every 
$9.7bimon.  *«iH  ,,«  i».!t  $1,750  mUlion,  but  Congress  cut  the  ap-  item  of  every  budget  should  be  critically 
And  the  President  »!«>,  ^oWjis  last  ^o  Nation  to  $1,612,500,000.  screened  and  only  the  minimum  needs 
week  that  for  fiscal  year  1968  he  would  ^^^^^^tary  arid  secondary  education:  supplied. 

submit  another  budget  which  wui  oe  .pj^gflgcal  1966  appropriation  was  $1,151,-  The  largest  single  functional  area,  of 
greatly  out  of  balance— $8.1  buuon  in  ^^^^^  .pj^g  ^^^,^1  jgg,  authorization  course,  is  defense. 
the  red.  even  assuming  enactment  oi  nis  ^^^  ^^5  million  but  the  last  session  Defense  appropriations  last  session  to- 
$4.5  blUlon  tax  surcharge  proposal.  ^^^^  ^^  appropriation  to  $1,342  million,  taled  some  $73  bUlion.  including  the  reg- 
APFsopuATioN  iNCRBASEs— u^sT  2  TEAEs  ,^^^  fiscal  1968  authorfzation.  however,  is  uiar  defense  bill,  military  construction, 
Mr  Speaker,  returning  to  the  overall  $3457  million.  military  assistance,  and  the  1966  supple- 
appropriation  totals,  it  is  helpful  to  Rent  supplements:  The  rent  supple-  mental  for  Vietnam.  There  is  every  rea- 
some  further  perspective  on  the  direc-  ^ent  program  seemingly  has  not  pro-  son  to  think  that  defense  appropriations 
tion  of  spending  If  we  look  at  the  shift  guessed  very  far;  $12  million  was  ap-  in  the  current  session  may  be  even 
in  the  broad  character  of  the  increases  propriated  in  fiscal  1966,  and  for  fiscal  higher.  Defense  spending  is  not  immune 
during  the  past  2  years — the  seedling  1957  congress  cut  the  appropriation  re-  to  the  knife,  but  great  cuts  are  not  prac- 
years  of  Great  Society  legislation,  and  q^ggt  from  $35  million  back  to  $20  mil-  ticable  under  present  conditions. 
also  years  of  accelerated  war  and  defense  uon.  Authorizations  for  fiscal  1968  and  interest  on  the  debt  is,  of  course,  ob- 
spendlng.  1969  escalate  to  $40  million  and  $45  mil-  Ugatory,  and  has  risen  greatly  in  recent 
Total  appropriations  in  calendar  year  jion,  respectively.  The  thing  to  note  years  as  the  debt  has  gone  up  and  as  in- 
1965,  that,  is,  in  the  first  session  of  the  about  these  comparatively  modest  an-  terest  rates  have  risen  sharply.  It  is 
89th'  Congress.  Increased  by  roughly  nual  amounts  is  that  they  represent  now  approaching  $14  billion.  It  will 
$13.2  billion  over  appropriations  of  the  annual  funding  of  long-term — 40-year—  ukely  go  higher. 

1964  session — and  all  but  about  $200  mil-  subsidy  contracts ;  amounts  already  com-  veterans  aid  appropriations  approxi- 
lion  of  that  increase  was  in  nondefense  mitted  could  aggregate  in  excess  of  $1.2  mated  $6.6  billion. 

areas.    In  other  words,  nondefense  ap-  billion.                                                                 Postal  appropriations  last  session  were 

propriatlons  were  up  by  some  $13  bll-  Model  cities:  This  program  is  just  at  about  $6.1  billion.     A  growing  country 

Uons.   Perhaps  a  third  of  that  $13  billion  the  planning  stage;  $11  million  was  ap-  probably  means  no  significant  reduction 

could  be  classed  as  Great  Society  legisla-  propriated  last  session  for  the  first  plan-  ^  ^^^^  g^^^^  though  greater  efficiencies 

tion;  it  would  depend  on  one's  definition  nlng  grants;  $900  million  was  authorized  j^^^y  ^^^^  j^qj^  ^j^g  ^ng 

of  Great  Society  programs.  for  contract  grants  for  the  2  fiscal  years        gpace   appropriations   were   some  $5 

On  the  other  hand,  and  hi  sharp  con-  1968  and  1969.    This,  of  course,  is  only  million 

trast.  total  appropriations  last  session  the  first  drop  In  the  bucket  If  this  pro-        ^^^'  ^(.qj^jc  energy  program  had  ap- 

increased  by  some  $24.8  biUion  oyer  the  gram  goes  forward.                    .  e    •  f ,  propriatlons  of  some  $2.2  billion. 

1965  session—and  all  but  about  $1.5  bU-  Teachers  Corps:  This  Great  Society  ^  J^  j  support  appropriations 
lion  of  that  increase  was  for  national  de-  program  received  a  fiscal  1967  appropri-  ^^^  PJJ^e  suppo  ^  largely  manda- 
fense.  There  were  some  further  in-  ation  of  only  $7^  million  against  an  au-  J'"^  ^J|gf gating  c^m^^^^  The 
creases  for  Great  Society  programs  and  thorization  of  $64  million^  enUre  a?propriation  bUl  for  the  Depart- 
there  were  both  Increases  and  decreases  These  are  examples,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  ^"^^  of  Agriculture  totaled  about  $7 
in  other  nondefense  areas.  some  of  the  more  recently  planted  seed-  JjjyjQj^ 

BOTGETART  GROWTH  POTENTIAL  bcds  of  potential  budgct  growth  in  the  _             number  of  matching  grant- 

A  budget  is  a  Plan  for  the  times.   Times  area  of  nondefense  g-ograms.   TJiereare  JJ^^' ^^^^^.^^'^'^J^Se  the  appropria- 

change.  the  Nation  grows,  and  inevitably  I^X^nrLrlm    au?hor?zS£ns    do   Sot  tion  is  more  or  less  an  automatic  response 

the  character  of  public  demands  change,  ^f  ^    Pf,!,':*,^^J?l^°J_^'^                  ^g  to  a  mandatory  formula  in  basic  law. 

Yesterdays  wants  have  a  way  of  beconi-  ■"^,9.^^*""^^.^^,?'^^'^?^^  no  Llcalled  One  of  them.  pubUc  assistance  grants, 

tag  todays  necessities.    National  stand-  ^^t^°"?^"S,Sfinn      The  budeet  and  entailed  an  appropriation  of  $3.7  billion 

ards  of  admission  Into  pubUc  budgets  f^^f^^^^^^^P^n  ^ills  do  not  have  to  last  session. 

change   with   the   times.    With   never  t^%*PP'?P''^*"°"  Jf "%1°„VJ  ^Sre  to  I  cite  these  illustrations  merely  to 

=:'-^"==r^i^srt  FSH4£'"r''HHi  is?c=srri°s.°'sS'n.s-s 

Z^SSV'.^p^'X  iSH«£sis;  K^l^l^fSetl-t^SS 

they  include  or  what  they  do  not  include  ^^^'^f°f^;^^l  it  seems  plrtinenrto  of  many  hands,  of  several  committees 

Budgets  can  be  controver^al  Jor  what  "^"^^'^^ndtoat  the  options  are  avail-  and  the  product  of  many  minds  that 

they  omit  as  well  as  for  what  toej  em-  Keep  m  mi  a             the  programs.  bring  to  bear  many  conflicting  interests 

brace-sometunes  more  so  one  way  than  "ndjr^^^  Jpho^xatiL  a^=as  an^phllosophies.  Out  of  all  this  consid- 

^5Sf  Stimate  potential  annual  dollar  Over  the  last  12  to  14  years,  from  70  eratlon  and  debate  ^^^  voting  comes  the 

coT!)!   m?ch   of  toe   already   enacted  to  85  percent  of  Federal  budget  spending  distilled  view,  the  majority  decision  that 
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is  a  dlstlngulshtag  feature  of  our  form 
of  government. 

If  I  may  add  a  personal  observaton,  I 
have  concluded  that  In  the  long  run  It  is 
wise  for  everybody,  of  whatever  political 


or  philosophical  persuasion,  to  be  in 
some  perpetual  state  of  dissatisfaction 
about  public  spending — no  matter  what 
the  level — but  with  the  perspectives  in 
as  good  focus  as  possible. 


Summary  of  action  on  budget  estimates  in  appropriation  bills,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

[Does  not  include  any  back-door  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations  '  under  previous  legislation.    Does 
include  Indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriation  bills] 


Bills  tor  fiscal  1967: 

Interior _ 

Loan  authorization 

Treasury-Post  Office 

Agriculture 

Loan  authorization 

Labor-HEW 

Independent  offices 

Legislative 

Defense. -.. 

District  of  Columbia: 

Federal  funds .v 

Loan  authorization ...V 

Military  construction X — 

Foreign  assistance - 

Public  works 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary 
Supplemental 

Subtotal,  1967  bills - 

gupplementals  for  fiscal  1966: 

Defense  supplemental  (Vietnam).. 

2d  supplemental 

Subtotal,  1966  bills 

Cumulative  total  for  the  session 


Budget 
estimates 


$1,340,280,500 

(26,000,000) 

7, 246, 720, 000 

7.022,938,000 

(702. 100,  000) 

10. 083. 184,  eOO 

14, 329, 863. 291 

214,  749.  763 

57, 664, 353,  000 

53, 394, 000 
(38, 225. 000) 
1,114,947,000 
3, 945, 096, 000 
4, 167,  073, 000 
2, 634, 405, 000 
5, 191, 413, 629 


115,008,396.683   « 


13, 135,  719, 000 
3, 020,  810, 903 


16, 166, 529, 903 


Enacted 


Acts  (+)  or  (-). 

compared  to 

budget 


$1,321,615,800 

(26, 000. 000) 

7, 196, 429, 135 

6,  994,  590, 150 

(932,000,000) 

10. 463, 244,  fiOO 

14, 065, 851, 000 

214.463,913 

58,  067, 472, 000 

53,394,000 
(37, 527. 500) 
979, 570. 000 
3, 493. 473, 500 
4.134.511,000 
2,  347. 826, 600 
5, 025,  264,  579 


114,357,706,177 


-$18, 644, 700 


-50. 290. 865 

-28,347,850 

(+229,900,000) 

+380,060,000 

-264. 012. 291 

-285,850 

+403,119,000 


(-697,500) 
-135,377.000 
-451,621,500 
-32,  562, 000 
-286,  578, 400 
-166,149,050 


-650,690,606 


13, 135. 719, 000 
2,  788, 143, 303 


15. 923, 862, 303 


-232.  667,  600 


-232. 667, 600 


131, 164, 926, 586    "  130, 281. 568, 480 


-883,3.'i8,106 


1  Permanent  appropriations  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  $13,8CO,000.000  lor  fiscal  year 
1967. 
« Includes  $875,000,000  (or  fiscal  1968  (grants  fo  mass  transportation  and  urban  renewal). 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  has  performed  a 
dlstmct  service  to  the  House  in  reviewing 
the  budget  situation,  and  particularly  so. 
for  new  Members. 

One  point  that  he  might  have  made — 
one  that  is  very  distressing  to  me  and  to 
others  concerned  with  the  solvency  of 
our  great  Nation — is  the  fact  that  1967 
expenditures  as  now  estimated  by  the 
President  have  increased  by  $13.9  bil- 
lion from  $112.8  billion  estimated  last 
January  to  $126.7  billion  at  present. 
While  there  have  been  substantial  In- 
creases in  defense  spending  occasioned 
by  the  war  in  Vietnam,  not  all  of  this 
$13.9  billion  increase  can  be  attributed 
to  the  war.  Furthermore,  we  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  repeatedly  warned  last  year 
and  in  1965  that  war  expenditures  and 
the  need  for  them  were  not  being  ac- 
counted for  at  levels  of  need  expected. 

For  1968  the  President  has  estimated 
that  spending  will  approximate  $135  bU- 
lion, an  increase  of  $8.3  billion  over  the 
present  estimate  for  the  current  year. 
More  alarming  than  the  $8.3  blUlon  In- 
crease Is  the  fact  that  1968  expenditures 
are  estimated  to  be  $22.2  billion  more 
than  the  original  estimate  for  fiscal  1967. 
And.  it  has  only  been  a  year  since  the 
original  1967  estimate  was  made.  These 
figures  clearly  indicate  that  there  Is  a 
great  need  for  an  honest  and  forthright 
estimate  of  our  spending  situation  be- 
cause at  this  time  next  year,  we  may  very 
well  find  that  1968  expenditures  will 
greatly  exceed  the  estimate  now  made  for 
them. 

It  is  true  that  our  principal  concern  is 
With  the  President's  requests  for  appro- 
priations and  other  new  spending  au- 


thority. If  we  are  ever  to  curb  the 
spending  appetites  of  the  administration 
and  some  here  ta  Congress,  we  must 
make  a  most  critical  and  searching  ex- 
amination of  the  President's  1968  budget 
when  it  is  submitted  next  week.  Doubt- 
less, it  will  contain  proposals  that  have 
been  rejected  by  previous  Congresses 
and  may  well  be  rejected  by  this  one.  So, 
I  hope  the  chairman  will  join  with  me 
and  other  members  of  the  committee  in 
giving  the  budget  the  examination  which 
our  economic  situation  demands. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  POL- 
ICY MUST  NOT  ENDANGER  GOAL 
OF  LOWER  INTEREST  RATES  AT 
HOME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Henry  Fowler,  will  meet  with  the 
Finance  Mtaisters  of  Prance,  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Great  Britain  concern- 
ing monetary  policy.  The  New  York 
Times  reports  that  these  discussions  will 
be  centered  on  ways  and  means  of  coor- 
dtaattag  the  reduction  of  taterest  rates 
here  and  abroad.  Secretary  Fowler  will 
be  embarktag  on  a  delicate  imdertaking. 


I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  wishes  the 
Secretary  well  ta  this  endeavor.  I  trust 
that  Secretary  Fowler  will  go  tato  these 
sessions  with  an  abundance  of  caution 
and  that  he  will  do  nothing  to  endanger 
this  Nation's  prospects  for  lowering  ta- 
terest rates  and  establlshtag  an  easier 
monetary  policy.  While  coordtaatlon 
with  the  Western  Powers  is  essential,  we 
cannot  allow  high  taterest  policies  of 
other  countries  to  dictate  domestic  pol- 
icy. This  Is  particularly  true  at  a  time 
when  high  taterest  rates  and  tight  mone- 
tary policies  have  put  such  a  severe 
strata  on  many  sectors  of  the  American 
economy.  The  administration  is  seek- 
ing lower  and  lower  taterest  rates.  That 
is  particularly  true  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  homebuildtag  tadustry  and 
other  depressed  sectors  ta  our  economy. 
There  is  really  nothtag  wrong  with  our 
coimtry  and  our  economy  that  rolltag 
back  taterest  rates  at  least  to  the  stage 
they  were  on  Decemlier  6,  1965,  would 
not  cure. 

The  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  that  date  has  caused  all  of  our 
troubles.  If  we  were  to  roll  bsusk  these 
interest  rates,  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  tEdktag  about  a  tax  bill,  because  a  tax 
bill  would  be  unnecessary. 

The  President  has  forcefully  stated 
many  times  ta  the  recent  past  that  we 
must  have  lower  and  lower  taterest  rates. 
Frankly,  in  the  last  year  I  have  looked 
upon  Secretary  Fowler — although  he  is 
a  very  fine  and  able  official — as  appear- 
ing to  be  on  the  high  taterest  side  of  this 
question.  For  that  reason  I  do  not  look 
with  too  much  favor  on  just  one  person, 
who  is  possibly  on  the  high  Interest  side, 
representing  us  at  this  conference.  How- 
ever, I  believe  Secretary  Fowler  is  a  dedi- 
cated and  a  loyal  person  who  will  want 
to  carry  out  the  President's  views.  If  I 
am  correct  in  that — and  I  assume  I  am 
correct  ta  that  statement — I  must  assume 
that  Secretary  Fowler  will  ask  for  lower 
and  lower  interest  rates  instead  of  higher 
and  higher  rates.  However.  I  do  believe 
Secretary  Fowler  should  publicly  de- 
clare himself  In  favor  of  this  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  admitted  that  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
December  6,  1965,  was  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  which  we  have  had  on  monetary 
policy  since  that  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  also  admitted  in  many  ways 
that  It  made  a  terrible  mistake  when  it 
raised  Interest  rates  37.5  percent.  But 
It  Is  not  wUltag  to  admit  it  openly.  In- 
stead they  are  seektag  and  are  asking 
that  the  Congress  enact  a  new  tax  bill 
so  as  to  give  them  a  face-saving  excuse 
for  lowering  interest  rates.  I  do  not 
think  they  should  have  any  face-savtag 
excuse.  I  think  the  members  of  the 
Board  should  be  men  enough  to  come 
out  and  admit  that  they  have  caused  all 
of  this  monetary  trouble  and  that  they 
are  willing  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 

to  correct  it. 

The  group  that  represents  us  ta  Eu- 
rope, certainly,  should  be  ta  ssnmpathy 
with  the  President's  views  for  lower  and 
lower  interest  rates.  Too  often,  in  past 
years,  "balance  of  payments"  has  been 
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used  or  given  as  an  excuse  for  high  Inter- 
est rates.   It  Is  a  slim  excuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  this  theory, 
this  country  Instituted  what  was  known 
commonly  as  "Operation  Twist"  whereby 
short-term  interest  rates  were  artificially 
jacked  up.  This  policy  served  only  to 
raise  domestic  interest  rates  and  did 
nothing  to  solve  balance-of-payments 
problems. 

In  fact,  Treasury  officials,  in  testimony 
presented  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  have  frankly  admitted 
and  conceded  that  there  is  no  proof  that 
"Operation  Twist"  has  had  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems; or  have  admitted  before  our  com- 
mittee that  it  was  an  absolute  failure. 
So,  as  Mr.  Fowler  enters  these  new  mon- 
etary talks,  I  hope  the  Congress  will  be 
watching  ctosely. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  majority  of  the 
Congress  would  not  want  Secretary 
Fowler  to  reinstitute  any  artificial  de- 
vice, such  as  "Operation  Twist,"  which 
might  send  interest  rates  upward  once 
again  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time.  I  recognize  that  some 
of  our  European  allies  have  severe  mon- 
etary problems  to  which  we  would  not 
want  to  turn  a  deaf  ear.  However,  there 
are  existing  ftuiilities,  including  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  which  could 
be  utilized  to  alleviate  some  of  these 
problems.  The  use  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  would  be  preferable  to 
raising  domestic  interest  rates  In  the 
United  States. 

On  the  question  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments, we  certainly  have  more  effective 
tools  than  high  interest  rates.  In  fact, 
the  President  has  authority  to  impose 
restrictions  on  the  export  of  capital,  if 
required,  to  prevent  an  unnecessary  out- 
flow of  money.  All  other  nations  of  the 
Western  World  impose  some  type  of  re- 
striction on  the  export  of  capital.  So 
such  a  procedure  could  not  be  classified 
as  "unusual"  or  "imtried."  Certainly  a 
restriction  on  export  of  capital  would 
have  less  serious  effects  on  the  American 
economy  than  a  continuation  of  high  in- 
terest rates  and  tight  money. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
the  people  who  represent  us  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  in  the  European  negotia- 
tions should  work  toward  a  lowering  of 
Interest  rates.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  surgeon  who  wields  the 
knife  should  want  the  patient  to  live, 
and  I  hope  that  is  true  in  the  conference 
which  is  to  be  held  on  this  subject  in 
Western  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  interest 
rates  is  a  big  one.  It  was  mentioned  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  BifAHON],  that  our  interest  bill  this 
year  on  the  national  debt  alone  Is  |14 
biUion,  representing  the  second  largest 
item  in  our  Federal  budget. 

At  least  «1  bilUon  of  this  $14  billion  hi 
interest  pajrments  was  caused  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1965,  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  raised  Interest  rates. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  problems  today 
can  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  This  Board  arbitrarily, 
without  any  reason  or  meaningful  ex- 
cuse, raised  the  interest  rate  37.5  percent 
at  one  fell  swoop  and  at  one  time.    They 


should  correct  that  situation  and  correct 
it  now. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  little 
attention  has  been  given  President  John- 
son's plea  for  lower  interest  rates  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  to  the  Con- 
gress last  Tuesday  night.  The  President 
said: 

I  pledge  the  American  people  that  I  will 
do  everything  In  a  President's  power  to  lower 
Interest  rates  and  to  ease  money  In  this  coun- 
try. 

President  Johnson  also  said: 
We  shall  continue  on  It  sensible  course  of 
fiscal  and  budgetary  policy  that  we  believe 
win  keep  our  economy  growing  without  new 
Inflationary  spirals  that  Will  finance  respon- 
sibly the  needs  of  our  men  In  Vietnam  and 
the  progress  of  our  people  at  home,  that  will 
support  a  significant  movement  In  our  ex- 
port surplus,  and  will  press  forward  toward 
easier  credit  and  toward  lower  Interest  rates. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  commended 
on  his  call  for  lower  interest  rates  and  a 
sound  monetary  policy.  It  is  a  plea 
which  the  Congress  should  heed  and 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Prasident's  statement 
on  interest  rates  i^m  effect,  a  request 
for  the  Congress  t(jf  do  something  about 
the  nmaway  policies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  which  have  imposed  the  cur- 
rent high  interest,  ti^t  money  policies 
on  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  through  the  years,  has  seized  its 
independence  and,  today,  defies  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  monetary 
policy. 

Through  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to 
enact  specific  reforms,  the  President  is 
today  largely  in  a  powerless  position  in 
dealing  with  the  Federal  Reserve.  Cer- 
tainly the  events  of  the  past  13  months 
would  indicate  the  folly  of  the  Congress' 
inaction. 

As  a  move  to  provide  the  necessary 
reforms  and  to  meet  the  request  of  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message, 
I  have  introduced  H  .R.  1 1 .  This  bill  calls 
for  specific  changes  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System — changes  which  would 
bring  the  System  back  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  people  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  annual 
audits  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  It  would 
require  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
go  through  the  appropriations  processes 
of  the  Congress. 

It  would  also  shorten  the  terms  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  from  14  years  to 
5  years  and  would  make  the  term  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Boand  coterminous  with 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  would  also  reaffirm  the 
congressional  Intent  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's monetary  policies  be  coordinated 
with  other  programs  Of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  keeping  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11,  if  passed,  will 
prevent  recurrences  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's defiant  actlofei  of  December  6, 
1965,  when  interest  rates  were  increased 
by  37  Mj  percent.  Tills  bill,  if  passed, 
will  prevent  the  Federal  Reserve  from 
defying  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  will  give  the  Congress  the  op- 


portunity to  exercise  its  constitutional 
authority  in  the  field  of  monetary  policy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  again,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  made  a  definite  plea 
to  the  Congress  for  action  on  interest 
rates.  I  hope  this  will  be  given  high 
priority  in  the  90th  Congress. 


CALL  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COM- 
MITTEE TO  HOLD  HEARINGS  TO 
END  U.S.  PARTICrPAHON  IN  RHO- 
DESIAN  ECONOMIC  BLOCKADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patten).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers!  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  go  on  record  at  this 
time  to  call  for  an  end  to  the  UJ5.  par- 
ticipation in  the  economic  blockade  of 
Rhodesia. 

I  feel  that  our  commitment  there  is 
imreasonable,  unjustified,  and  has  no 
base  of  law  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  also  see  our  participation  in  Rhodesia 
as  another  chapter  in  the  domination  of 
English  foreign  policy  over  the  think- 
ing of  the  U.S.  State  Department. 

We  have  too  long  curved  our  foreign 
policy  thinking  to  a  posture  of  England's, 
even  when  it  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  our  own  best  interests.  The  example 
here  lies  in  England's  trade  with  Com- 
munist Cuba  and  North  Vietnam. 

We  have,  along  with  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  called  for  an  eco- 
nomic blockade  of  Communist  Cuba,  a 
nation  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  all 
democratic  governments  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Yet  between  January  and  November 
of  1966,  95  ships  under  British  registry 
have  done  business  with  Cuba. 

Rhodesia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not 
traded  with  Cuba.  Nor  has  Rhodesia 
traded  with  North  Vietnam  as  has  Eng- 
land. And  Rhodesia  does  not  recognize 
the  regime  of  Peking  while  England 
holds  it  as  the  legitimate  government 
of  China. 

I  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  call  for  an 
end  to  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  the  economic  blockade  against 
Rhodesia. 

I  would  urge  that  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  hold  hearings  on  the 
Rhodesian  matter  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment's domination  by  English  foreign 
policy  thinking. 


January  19,  1967 
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AMERICANISM  VERSUS 
COMMUNISM 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoro,  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  fall  recess  it  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  the  17th  annual  meeting  of  the 
All-American  Conference  To  Combat 
Communism  sponsored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
held  at  the  Muehlbach  Hotel  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  On  Friday  evening,  November 
18,  1966,  that  conference  was  addressed 
by'  the  Honorable  True  Davis,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Executive 
Director  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

My  fellow  Missourian  is  a  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  He  has  always 
been  on  the  forefront  of  the  American- 
Ism  program  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  He  has  enjoyed  an  enviable  and 
distinguished  record  as  a  fighter  against 
communism  and  the  forces  of  subversion. 
The  speech  which  he  deUvered  carried 
a  hard-hitting  message.  He  describes 
the  'fifth  horseman  of  the  Apocalypse" 
as  the  insidious  cancer  of  fear  and  terror 
whose  name  is  communism. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  message 
is  that  the  non-Communist  world  must 
present  an  alternative  if  we  are  to  com- 
bat communism.  Such  an  alternative, 
he  says,  exists  in  the  efficient  functioning 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  To  be  in 
favor  of  an  open  society,  he  points  out, 
is  to  be  pro-American  and  to  be  pro- 
American  is  to  be  antl-Commimist. 

One  of  his  carefully  considered  con- 
clusions Is  that  American  agriculture  will 
defeat  communism  because  history  shows 
many  nations  have  been  conquered  by 
hunger  and  a  hungry  nation  is  made  an 
ally  by  offering  it  food. 

The  Secretary  quite  astutely  analyzes 
the  fact  that  the  yield  from  agriculture 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  only  about  one-third  of 
the  productivity  of  American  agriculture 
it  is  their  agricultural  failure  which  is 
choking  the  Russian  economy.  He  could 
be  completely  right  when  he  argues 
Khrushchev's  ouster  was  due  to  his  fail- 
ure to  change  the  Russian  diet  from 
starch  to  protein. 

Mr.  Davis'  recitation  of  the  reasons 
why  we  are  In  Vietnam  today  Is  force- 
fully presented.  He  most  ably  describes 
the  sacrifices  and  dangers  of  Vietnam  as 
"one  of  those  great  hinges  upon  which 
history  turns."  He  goes  on  most  elo- 
quently to  compare  our  effort  in  Asia  with 
our  earlier  effort  in  Europe  as  "opening 
the  tomb  once  again  to  the  light  of  free- 
dom." 

We  hear  much  comment  about  de- 
fense costs.  Mr.  Davis  puts  defense  ex- 
penditures in  their  proper  perspective 
when  he  says: 

far  more  precious 


Liberty  Is  precious  .  . 
than  riches. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  read- 
ing of  the  remarks  by  Secretary  Davis 
which  follows: 

Americanism  Vekscs  Commxtnism 

(Remarks  of  Hon.  True  DavlB,  Afisistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  at  the  AU-Amerlcaji 
CJonference      To      Combat      CJommunlam, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  18,  19«6) 
In  creating  these  United  States  of  America 

some  180  years  ago,  our  Foimding  Fathers 


were  concerned  primarily  with  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  and  the  opportunity  to  live  a 
free  life.  This  meant  to  them  freedom  from 
oppression,  but  more  Importantly,  establish- 
ing a  quality  of  Liberty  that  they  could  pass 
on  with  pride  to  their  children  and  grand- 
children. Little  did  they  realize  the  tre- 
mendous success  their  fledgling  country 
would  enjoy  In  the  generations  to  come :  and 
at  the  same  time,  little  did  they  realize  the 
new  forces  of  oppression  and  evil  that  would 
appear  to  challenge  the  very  freedom  they 
had  fought  for  so  valiantly. 

As  our  world  came  into  the  20th  century, 
the  proverbial  "Pour  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse"  continued  to  gaUop  rampant,  as 
they  had  from  the  beginning  of  time.  These 
fabled  representative  of  war,  famine,  pes- 
tilence, and  death,  however,  were  Joined  by 
a  fifth  horseman  who  started  slowly  at  first, 
but  rapidly  drew  even  with  his  compamons  to 
become  a  scourge  to  all  free  men  and  wom- 
en. This  fifth  horseman  represents  fear  and 
terror,  and  Is  like  an  insidious  cancer  to  the 
well-being  and  freedom  of  mankind.  His 
name  Is  Communism. 

The  best  way  to  combat  Communism  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  people  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world  have  an  alternative.  .  .  .  that  is 
clearly  better  in  every  political,  social  and 
economic  sense. 

Such  an  alternative  exists  In  the  better 
functlomng  free  enterprise  systems. 

In  these  systems — ^for  Instance,  the  social, 
economic  and  political  systems  of  the  main 
western  European  countries,  Japan,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and,  above  all  and  leading  all, 
of  the  United  Stntes — It  has  become  abso- 
lutely and  incontrovertlbly  evident  that 
mankind  is  making  swift  progress  toward  a 
better  life,  more  vrtdely  and  deeply  shared, 
reaching  out  to  more  people  all  the  time, 
than  the  Communist  systems  have  yet  evi- 
denced any  poESlblUty  of  providing. 

More  importantly,  in  the  terms  that  win 
men's  allegiance,  the  free  enterprise  systems 
are  showing  that  a  vast  and  deep  and  very 
real  and  lasting  economic  and  social  revolu- 
tion, bettering  more  men's  lives  more,  and 
faster,  than  all  previous  revolutions  put  to- 
gether, can  be  and  Is  being  carried  out,  with- 
out depriving  anyone  of  their  property,  and 
without  divorcing  any  segment — political  or 
economic — of  the  people  from  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

The  last  and  most  tragic  question  of  all 
about  Marxism  will  be:  "What  was  the  use 
of  It." 

To  what  end  all  the  suffering,  destruction, 
police  brutality,  the  ruination  of  so  many 
lives,  the  deaths  of  so  many  millions? 

To  what  end  the  starvation,  the  expropria- 
tion of  so  much  property,  the  disruption  and 
distortion,  over  so  many  decades,  of  so  much 
of  the  world's  economy? 

What  was  it  all  for,  when  without  any 
such  tragic  proceedings,  the  free  peoples 
meanwhile  found  the  means — in  freedom — to 
move  ahead  faster,  and  to  advance  all  to- 
gether, to  the  actual  realization  of  better 
lives  for  all? 

And,  finally,  to  what  end  have  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  been  divided  from  one  another, 
by  the  propagation  of  the  Idea  that  progress 
can  only  be  made,  if  some  classes  destroy 
others? 

It  is  in  this  deepest  sense  that  to  be  pro- 
Amerlcan— that  Is,  to  be  In  favor  of  an  open 
society  making  full  use  of  the  full  range  of 
constructive  poUtlcal.  economic  and  social 
thought — ^It  is  In  this  profoTind  and  mean- 
ingful sense  that,  to  be  pro-American  Is  to 
be  antl-Communlst. 

The  world  triumph  that  the  Marxist  dream 
of,  could  only  come  about  In  a  world  In 
which  the  open  Boclety  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity for  all — aU,  of  all  classes,  racec, 
beUefs  and  pollUcal  creeds— had  faUed  to 
deliver  the  goods  of  a  better  life,  for  more 
and  more  people,  year  by  year. 


AMSUCAMIBK 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  notable  statistics 
which  emphasize  our  achievements  by  com- 
parison to  Russia. 

In  the  United  SUtee  our: 

1.  Gross  national  product:  In  1980,  our 
GNP  totaled  S503.8  bllUon.  Today  our  ONP 
is  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than 
$732.6  billion. 

2.  Personal  Income:  in  1960,  totol  personal 
Income  amounted  to  S401  billion.  In  August 
of  1966,  It  was  running  at  an  estimated  an- 
nual rate  of  JSSS  billion. 

3.  Corporate  profits  after  taxes  ran  at  an 
all-time  high  of  swne  $48.7  billion  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year.  This  compares  most 
favorably  with  the  $26.7  bUUon  rate  of  after- 
tax corporate  profit  in  1960. 

4.  Personal  income  per  capita  of  the  farm 
population  rose  sharply  in  1965  to  almort  SO 
percent  above  the  1964  level.  The  situation 
continues  to  Improve  this  year. 

Almost  every  American  has  l>eneflted  from 
this  prosperity.  So,  too,  have  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world,  be- 
cause of  otir  agricultural  and  financial  as- 
sistance progranis  which  refiect  this  proe- 
perlty  and  economic  growth. 

VXBSUS    COUinTNISM 

What  has  happened  in  Russia 
In  1963  (latest  year  for  which  Soviet  data 
is  available)  : 

The  USSR  GNP  was  less  than  half  the  size 
of  ours — after  50  years  of  effort  to  catch  up, 
Russia's  projected  growth  rate  U  Uttle,  if 
any,  better  than  the  growth  rates  we  seem 
most  likely  to  achieve  In  the  coming  years. 
The  USSR's  prospects  for  ever  catching  up 
with  us.  consequently,  are  very  dim  indeed. 
USSR  per  capita  consxmiption  was  $1,178 
compared  with  $3,084  for  the  United  States, 
and  was  less  than  per  capita  consumption  in 
Prance,  West  Germany  and  the  Umted  King- 
dom. 

The  USSR  citizen  has  only  20  percent  as 
many  radios  as  we  have  In  the  United  States, 
only  1  percent  as  many  automobiles,  8  per- 
cent as  many  refrigerators,  17  percent  as 
many  washing  machines  and  7  percent  as 
many  electric  sweepers.  He  has  available  on 
a  per  capita  basis  only  17  percent  as  much 
household  goods,  has  only  haU  as  much 
health  and  education  services  per  capita  as 
we  consume,  and  "consumes"  only  18  percent 
as  much  recreation  as  do  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 


Agriculture  will  defeat  communism 
Tet,  how  has  communism  been  able  to 
make  such  Inroads  on  the  peoples  of  this 
earth  other  than  through  stark  fear  of  life? 
Simply  because  It  has  offered  a  ray  of  salva- 
tion to  hungry  people  by  aUeviatlng  their 
hunger.  To  an  Individual  whose  famUy  has 
nothing  to  eat.  even  a  few  grains  of  rice 
appear  to  be  a  banquet. 

In  this  wonderful  land  of  ours,  with  Its 
increasing  economy  and  technology,  we  ar- 
rived at  a  position  of  world  leewlershlp.  pri- 
marily because  our  citizens  are  weU  fed. 

Revolutions  are  first  cause^  by  hunger,  and 
once  this  la  alleviated.  toUl  populations  are 
wilUng  to  endure  much.  Nations  are  con- 
quered by  hunger,  and  this  has  been  true 
since  the  beginning  of  time,  lor  it  is  an  easy 
task  to  make  an  ally,  or  a  senEant,  of  a 
hungry   nation  by  ofTerlng,  or  denying,  it 

food-  .^  . 

Agflcultural  ylslds  in  the  USSR  tended  to 
l>«  only  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  marvelous 
I»oductlvlty  of  American  agriculture.  It  Is 
this  massive  agrlc\iltural  f aUure  that  U  chok- 
mg  and  slowing  the  whole  of  the  RuasUn 
Communist  economy,  and  that  is  the  under- 
lying woakneae  of  all  the  Marxist  econMnles. 
Because,  one  and  aU,  they  have  persecuted 
their  farmers,  denied  proper  investment  in 
agriculture,  and  have  followed  bUndly  Len- 
m's    dictum    that    economic    development 
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should  center  entirely  on  Industrialization. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  major  reasons  leading  to 
Khrushchev's  ouster  was  hU  fallxire  to  change 
the  Russian  diet  from  starch  to  protein. 

In  the  USSR — again  as  the  result  of  the 
neglect  and  abuse  of  agriculture  In  the 
world's  biggest  absentee  landlord  system- 
over  40  percent  of  total  employment  is  in 
agriculture,  whereas,  in  the  United  States, 
somewhat  less  than  8  percent— one-flfth  of 
the  Soviet  total— of  our  work  goes  Into  agri- 
cultural output:  freeing  more  than  92  per- 
cent of  our  work  force  to  Increase  industrial 
and  service  output. 

The  Soviet  citizen  gets  only  a  quarter  as 
much  meat  and  poultry  as  comes  to  our 
tables,  only  30  percent  as  many  vegetables 
and  fruits  as  we  consume  per  capita. 

Now,  a  word  about  the  Red  Chinese.  It 
ts  particularly  Interesting  to  remember  that 
until  recent  times  they  have  been  a  nation 
unto  themselves.  Throughout  history  they 
have  had  no  recognizable  foreign  policy;  they 
have  had  no  alliances;  they  have  not  wanted 
any  alliances.  But  in  the  past  20  years  this 
has  changed.  They  are  sending  their  revo- 
lutionaries into  every  conceivable  corner  of 
the  world,  for  this  changing  policy  of  the 
Chinese  has  been  brought  about  by  an  over- 
popiUated  nation  that  is  hrmgry.  In  other 
words,  they  are  actively  searching  for  food. 
Yet  no  Communist  power  has  ever  been  able 
to  satisfactorily  grow  sufficient  food  for  its 
needs,  because  this  is  where  the  Marxist  sys- 
'  tern  breaks  down.  They  use  huge  quantities 
of  labor  and  land,  but  obtain  mediocre  re- 
sults. They  take  the  Incentive  out  of  their 
farmers  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  keep 
enough  to  feed  themselves.  No  Communist 
nation  will  ever  be  able  to  completely  feed 
ItseU  because  of  their  underlying  philosophy 
that  a  person's  efforts  are  not  his  own. 

We  have  a  tremendous  responsibility  to 
ourselves  and  the  remainder  of  the  free 
world.  We  feel  strongly  that  they  should 
choose  for  themselves  and  be  given  the  right 
to  do  so  without  coercion  and  fear  for  their 
•well-being.  _,     ^     ^^ 

Our  President  on  his  recent  trip  to  the 
Manila  conference  and  the  Par  East  wanted 
to  provide  the  spirit  and  the  flame  of  liberty 
to  these  oppressed  peoples,  to  let  them  know 
that  we  are  Interested  in  their  welfare  and 
that  we  are  sufficiently  Interested  to  stay  In 
this  battle  to  its  successful  conclusion.  The 
unity  of  the  Manila  conference  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  determination  of  those  nations 
directly  Involved  in  helping  Vietnam,  to  see 
the  Job  through  to  assure  that  aggression 
win  not  succeed.  This  conference  also 
showed  that  those  closest  to  the  danger  un- 
derstand it  best — and  are  most  prepared  to 
meet  it. 

Our  President  has  tried  hard — believe  me, 
he  has — to  end  this  conflict  In  Vietnam.  He 
has  offered  to  the  Communists  every  possi- 
bility of  meeting  them  at  the  conference 
table  that  any  honorable  person  could.  He 
has  stated  many  times  that  we  are  In  Viet- 
nam, because  the  great  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple believe  that  the  citizens  of  Vietnam 
should  have  a  free  choice. 

These  are  the  comparisons  of  a  failure  with 
success. 

These  are  the  realities  that  make  Ameri- 
canism the  antithesis  of  communism. 

These  are  the  fruits  of  freedom  by  which 
all  men  everywhere  can  make  an  intelligent 
and  realistic  choice  between  freedom  and 
communism. 

The  American  that  provides  that  kind  of 
comparison,  provides  also  the  single  biggest 
guarantee  that  the  people  of  this  country, 
amd  of  every  country  where  there  la  freedom 
to  cbooae,  wlU  choose  the  free  society  over 
the  cloaed  Marxist  Mdety. 

As  for  the  future,  we  have  only  to  con- 
tinue doing  and  developing  as  we  have  been, 
to  provide  for  the  future,  as  well  as  for  the 
present,  the  same  single  biggest  guarantee 
that  communism  will  never  take  the  world 
by  peaceful  means. 


Each  of  us  should  think  about  the  type  of 
world  we  want  to  live  la,  and  this  carnot  be 
accomplished  by  Just  wishing  it  were  so. 
Our  free  world  did  not  come  into  being  only 
because  of  wishes,  and  we  will  not  stay  as 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  without 
fighting  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Yet,  because  our  Nation  Is  a  democracy, 
we  believe  in  the  right  of  the  minority  to 
express  themselves,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that 
extremist  groups,  leaning  heavily  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  should  conduct  themselves  in 
a  manner  which  sows  seeds  of  treason. 

There  is  disagreement  among  loyal  and 
earnest  citizens  as  to  our  role  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  I  do  not  think  that  disagree- 
ment over  our  role  in  Vietnam  runs  along 
Ideological  lines.  I  think,  rather,  that  It 
arises  largely  from  lac*  of  Information  and 
perspective. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  are  the  facts  that : 

1.  A  long  lasting,  and  growing,  attempt 
has  been  made  by  the  communist  powers  in 
the  north — North  Vietnam,  encouraged  and 
supported  by  Red  China— to  take  over  South 
Vietnam. 

2.  There  is  absolutely  no  indication  of  any 
kind  that  the  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam would  halt  there,  if  it  were  successful. 
Every  other  Country  in  Asia,  in  an  ever  wid- 
ening circle,  would  be  menaced  by  an  ever 
narrowing  pair  of  pinoers  consisting  of  Red 
China  and  a  coUectlon  of  countries  impressed 
Into  the  Marxist  world  in  southeast  Asia. 
These  pincers  would  end  by  closing  upon 
India  and  Pakistan.  Then,  a  new  expan- 
sionist movement  would  be  ready,  with  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Middle  East  as  its  target. 
The  problem  Is  not  merely  South  Vietnam 
and  Its  15  million  people.  It  is  a  problem 
concerning,  more  nearly,  half  the  population 
of  the  world,  spread  over  all  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East. 

3.  The  third  critical  consideration  Is  that 
only  with  the  help  of  the  United  SUtes  is  it 
possible  to  halt  this  disastrous  entombment 
of  half  of  mankind  In  the  grave  Marxism 
has  ready  for  the  free  and  beneficial  life 
that  the  world  has  been  struggling  toward 
since  civilization  began.  If  we  do  not  help 
halt  it,  no  one  can  do  so. 

That,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  what  It  Is 
all  about  in  Vietnam. 

What,  then,  is  the  prospect? 

I  think  that  the  propect  U  for  bringing  the 
advance  of  Marxist  ftear,  class  hatred,  and 
economic  failure  to  a  complete  halt,  at  a 
known  and  generally  recognized  line  In  Asia, 
Just  as  we  did  earlier,  by  military  firmness, 
in  Europe.  The  Communist  part  of  the 
world  only  knows  force — and  firmness. 

That  is  a  result  of  such  tremendous  signif- 
icance, that  the  sacrifices  and  dangers  of 
Vietnam  stand  forth  as  one  of  those  great 
hinges  upon  which  history  turns.  With  a 
line  drawn  in  Asia,  we  can  begin  the  long 
and  arduous  process  tiiere,  as  we  have  begun 
it  in  Europe,  of  opening  the  tomb  once  again 
to  the  light  of  freedom.  With  the  line 
drawn,  with  aggression  halted,  with  a  wide 
and  ever  more  prosperous  world  of  freedom 
preserved  and  secure,  we  can  entrust  the 
task  of  eventual  wortd  victory  for  freedom 
to  the  kind  of  world  that  freedom  builds 
once  we  have  made  certain  that  it  has  room 
to  do  Its  work. 

Liberty  is  precious — far  more  precious 
than  riches — and  we  must  fight  and  be 
willing  to  defend  it.  Those  patriotic  fore- 
bearers  of  ours  at  Bunker  Hill,  Lexington, 
and  Yorktown  placid  liberty  above  their 
lives  and  gave  wUlingly  to  establish  our  way 
of  life  on  this  continent.  One  hundred  and 
ninety  years  later  we  we  faced  with  the  same 
choice  in  the  free  world. 

Recently  I  have  noticed  that  some  of  our 
yoxing  people  have  sneered  at  the  word 
"patriotism."  To  me,  this  is  an  outrage. 
But  perhaps  we  mtBt  assume  part  of  the 
blame,  for  possibly  we  have  not  awakened 
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In  our  young  people  the  true  meaning  of 
the  world  "patriotism."  I  feel  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  each  one  of  us  to  re- 
awaken the  burning  light  of  freedom  In  our 
hearts:  and  by  ova  very  enthusiasm  carry 
this  to  our  young  people.  Defenders  of  lib- 
erty, believers  in  freedom,  we  shall  prevail 
as  we  have  in  the  past. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  CURRENT 
TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromKBUisas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, January   17,  I  spoke  to  a  dinner 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  current 
Kennedy  round  trade  negotiations  and 
the  conduct  of  U.S.  trade  policy.    The 
meeting  was  held  during  a  conference  on 
trade  policy  issues  organized  by  the  bi- 
weekly   international    economic    affairs 
publication,  Tariffs  &  Trade.    The  talk 
was  made  by  means  of  long-distance 
telephone    between    Washington    and 
Dartmouth  College,  in  Hanover,  N.H.. 
where  I  was  spending  several  days  as 
"politician  in  residence."    The  telephone 
connection    made    possible    a    two-way 
question  and  discussion  in  which  Dart- 
mouth   Political    Science    Department 
students  and  faculty  also  participated. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  text  of  my  talk  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks: 

Progress  of  the  Current  Trade 
Negoti*tions 
I  find  that  my  week's  tenure  as  "politician 
in  residence"  at  Dartmouth  is  as  busy  as  my 
Ufe  as  a  politician  in  Washington.  I  would 
have  liked  to  be  with  you  in  person  but  I 
trust  we  can  have  a  good  exchange  of  ideas 
Just  as  well  by  long  distance  telephone. 

In  the  area  of  international  economic  pol- 
icy with  which  your  conference  is  concerned, 
our  attention  is  at  the  moment  absorbed  by 
the    current    international    trade    negotia- 
tions— the  "Sixth  Round"  of  trade  negotia- 
tions under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  or  the  "Kennedy  Round".    So 
I  will  first  comment  only  briefiy  on  some  cf 
the  more  Interesting  substantive  problems  in 
this  area,  for,  though  I  havent  time  to  go 
Into  great  depth  here,  I  plan  to  do  so  very 
soon  In  a  full  report  to  the  House.     Then  I 
would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems 
of   Kennedy    Round   strategy,    and   finally, 
some  aspects  of  the  administrative  mecha- 
nism we  have  set  up  to  carry  out  the  recipro- 
cal trade  agreement  program,  and  what  its 
future  function  should  be.    I  hope  you  wlU 
question  me  on  any  point  that  Interests  you. 
With  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  "Ken- 
nedy Round",  I  would  comment  in  general 
that  as  things  now  stand,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned.    Perhaps  an  optimist  by  nature,  I 
must  admit  that  the  "carefid  optimism"  I 
expressed  Just  after  my  trip  to  Geneva  In 
early  December  has  faded.     I  am  disturbed 
by  the  lack  of  forward  momentum  evident 
particularly  since  the  middle  of  December. 

To  comment  more  speciflcAlly.  The  agri- 
culture sector  remains,  I  believe,  the  key  to 
the  overall  success  of  the  negotiations.  I 
continue  to  believe  that  the  Administra- 
tion's commitment  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  negoUations,  that  there  would  be  no 
Industrial  bargains  without  agriculture  bai- 
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gains,  must  be  honored.  Among  the  many 
problems  in  this  sector,  grains  Is  one  area  In 
which  we  have  great  Interest  in  obtaining  a 
sound  bargain.  Here  there  is  thought  to  be 
some  hope  for  progress,  progress  based  on  a 
commitment  by  the  Community  on  a  suit- 
able margin  of  access  for  the  U.S.  and  other 
grains  exporters,  and  on  absolute  assurance 
that  amounts  produced  above  a  certain  level 
of  EEC  self-sufficiency  will  not  find  their  way 
into  commercial  trading  channels.  This 
would  be  combined  with  assurances  that  the 
EEC  would  undertake  to  share  what  is  called. 
Ironically  I  believe,  "food  aid"  for  developing 
countries. 

Though  I  hesitate  to  endorse  any  scheme 
that  sets  up  a  national  or  international  mar- 
ket organization,  or  takes  a  "mercantilist" 
approach  to  trade,  I  think  I  can  say  that 
the  type  of  grains  agreement  that  is  being 
negotiated  could  succeed  in  mitigating  some 
of  the  worst  effects  of  the  amazingly  complex 
systems  of  market  organization  and  protec- 
tion devised  by  the  EEC,  without  legitimizing 
those  systems  by  accepting  them. 

We  are  really  only  at  the  beginning  of  our 
problems  with  the  EEC  common  agriculture 
policy.  There  will,  I  believe,  be  a  continuing 
effort  on  our  part  to  deal  with  these  market 
organization  systems  and  their  effects  on  our 
trade.  What  Is  Important  Is  to  make  a  start 
at  dealing  with  them  even  though  It  may 
be  Impossible  to  change  them  immediately. 
Apart  from  grains,  there  are  two  Important 
areas  in  the  sigriculture  sector  In  which  I 
have  doubt  whether  the  status  quo  wlU  be 
altered.  These  areas  are  meats  and  dairy 
products.  Then  there  is  another  area  of 
products,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
sugar,  in  which  the  nature  of  present  EEC 
offers  will  not  allow  bargains  with  the  U.S., 
because  these  offers  have  no  meaning  for  us 
In  terms  of  expanding  trade.  If  we  have 
failed  in  this  area,  It  may  be  because  the 
U5.  has  not  been  forceful  enough  in  rep- 
resenting to  the  EEC  that  we  find  the  vari- 
able levy,  the  reference  price,  and  the  guide- 
price  systems  of  protection  unpalatable. 

A  problem  related  to  agriculture  trade  Is 
trade  in  raw  or  "primary"  commodities  pro- 
duced by  the  non-industrialized  countries. 
Such  countries  rely  on  export  sales  of  these 
commodities  for  their  Incomes  of  hard  cur- 
rency. The  European  Community,  through 
the  Yaounde  Convention  of  July  1963,  has 
established  a  preferential  relationship  with 
a  group  of  18  "Associated  \frican  Ooimtries," 
a  relationship  that  allows  the  African  coun- 
tries to  sell  their  commodity  and  other  prod- 
ucts to  the  EEC  on  a  preferred  basis,  and 
in  exchange  also  allows  EEC  countries  to 
sell  on  a  perferred  basis  to  their  African 
"associates". 

Both  African  and  EEC  countries  argue 
about  which  of  its  partners  really  benefits 
from  the  arrangement,  and  other  African 
countries  add  an  element  of  political  tension 
to  the  situation  by  calling  the  arrangement 
a  reversion  to  colonialism.  But  the  EEC- 
African  association  also  has  disturbing 
economic  effects  on  other  less-developed 
countries  (LDC's).  Central  and  South 
American  countries,  for  example,  complain 
that  their  products  are  diverted  from  EEC 
markets  because  of  the  association  arrange- 
ment. They  eloquently  argue  the  need  for 
special  conditions  of  access  to  the  large  U.S. 
market  as  a  counterweight  to  the  EEC- 
African  arrangement.  And  the  U.S.  is  hard 
pressed  to  deny  the  logic  of  the  argument; 
I  hope  that  we  continue  to  think  that  a 
world  divided  according  to  regional  blocs  is 
not  the  kind  of  economic  world  we  want  to 
help  evolve. 

Ideas  are  now  circulating  about  alterna- 
tive solutions  to  the  problem.  One  of  them 
Is  that  all  developed  countries  give  prefer- 
ential access  to  their  markets  for  manufac- 
tured and  semi-manufactured  products  of 
all  LDC's,  and  at  the  same  time  fashion  com- 
modity arrangements  that   would  stabilize 


commodity  prices  and  raise  them  to  arti- 
ficially high  levels.  But  such  plans  present 
many  practical  problems,  problems  that 
could  be  so  difficult  that  they  might  out- 
weigh any  possible  benefits  to  the  LDC's. 

I  have  no  ideal  solution  to  the  problem. 
I  would  recommend  some  guidelines,  how- 
ever. One  of  them  Is  that  unfair  non-tariff 
barriers  to  consumption  of  LDC  products  In 
Industrial  markets  be  removed.  Another  Is 
that  developed  countries'  tariffs  that  are 
differentiated  so  as  to  discourage  the  proc- 
essing of  raw  materials  by  the  producing 
countries  be  removed.  (Cotton  textile  re- 
strictions are  a  good  case  In  point) .  An- 
other Is  that  private  foreign  Investment  be 
allowed  to  play  its  fullest  possible  role  in 
the  industrial  development  of  LDC's.  An- 
other is  that  LDC's  take  steps  to  learn  how 
to  sell  their  products  abroad,  and  create 
more  economic  conditions  within  their  own 
markets,  and  between  each  other's  markets. 
The  "Kennedy  Round"  has  only  touched 
these  LDC  trade  problems.  As  in  agricul- 
ture, we  have  made  a  beginning  at  thinking 
them  through.  The  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  now  seems  even  more  than 
before  the  proper  vehicle  for  action,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  this  will  become  an  area 
of  that  organization's  major  concentration 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  key  to  successful  negotiations  for  the 
U.S.  may  be  a  grains  agreement.  Without 
this  and  other  substantial  agriculture  of- 
fers there  cannot  be  industrial  negotiations. 
And  in  several  very  important  industrial  sec- 
tors, especially  steel  and  chemicals,  but  also 
pulp  and  paper,  and  aluminum,  there  are 
very  difficult  problems  yet  to  be  solved.  In 
all  of  them  the  essential  problem  is  the  lack 
of  good  offers  from  the  EEC. 

It  should  be  unmistakably  clear  that  un- 
less EEC  offers  are  Improved,  there  will  be 
substantial  withdrawals  not  only  by  the 
United  States  but  by  third  countries.  Items 
for  withdrawal  have  already  been  identified 
and  the  EEC  and  other  countries  with  whom 
we  do  not  believe  we  have  balance,  such  as 
Canada  and  Japan,  have  been  advised  of 
them  through  a  series  of  "assessment"  meet- 
ings held  in  Geneva  in  early  December.  The 
EEC  can  keep  these  items  in  the  negotia- 
tions by  making  their  offers  more  meaning- 
ful in  trade  terms.  Reciprocity,  a  word  not 
often  heard  in  the  last  five  years,  remains 
at  the  center  of  our  concern.  Offers  of  other 
countries  must  be  assessed  in  terms  of  their 
meaning  for  the  flow  of  trade,  and  when 
various  non-tariff  barriers  are  interjected  so 
as  to  nullify  the  effects  of  tariff  reductions, 
these  barriers  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  striking  reciprocal  balances.  When  In 
Europe  In  December  I  was  called  an  "ac- 
knowledged free  trader"  by  the  American 
newspaper,  which  disturbed  me.  In  a  per- 
fect world  I  might  be  a  free  trader  but  this 
is  not  such  a  world  and  I  insist  that  we  must 
bargain  In  strictly  reciprocal  terms. 

The  steel  sector  offers  Its  own  knotty  and 
fascinating  problems  which  I  haven't  time 
to  explore  here.  Instead,  I  will  comment 
briefly  on  perhaps  the  most  hotly  discussed, 
and  certainly  an  Intellectually  Interesting, 
issue  in  the  negotiations — the  badly  over- 
emphasized, over-worked  issue  of  American 
Selling  Price  (ASP)  as  applied  to  benzenold 
chemicals — I  think  we  can  dismiss  knitted 
gloves  and  canned  baby  clams.  I  would 
not  give  ASP  added  emphasis  even  by  dis- 
cussing it  here  except  that  I  know  that  many 
of  you  might  want  me  to  mention  the  prob- 
lem. 

My  December  talks  In  European  capitals 
convinced  me  that  for  whatever  motives, 
economic  or  strategic,  ASP  has  been  made  by 
the  developed  countries  the  most  highly  de- 
bated Kennedy  Round  Issue.  They  have 
promoted  It  to  the  symbolic  status  of  rep- 
resenting the  great  difficulty  of  competing  in 
the  VS.  market,  even  though  only  about  $25 
nUUlon  of  U.S.  Import  trade  Is  Involved,  out 


of  a  total  of  »700  million  for  all  chemicals. 
This  overemphasis  robs  the  issue  of  much 
of  its  Intellectual  interest. 

Confronted  with  this  attitude  or  ploy, 
U.S.  negotiators,  who  want  to  obtain  sig- 
nificant cuts  In  European  tariffs  In  the 
chemical  area,  have  taken  the  rational  ap- 
proach that  ASP  must  first  be  understood, 
then  discussed.  I  beUeve  that  everyone  now 
understands  the  ASP  system;  at  least  no  one 
should  be  excused  for  not  understanding  it. 
The  discussion  stage  Is  now  In  process,  the 
object  to  determine  whether  Europeans  and 
Japan  are  willing  to  offer  enough  to  make  It 
worthwhUe  for  the  U.S.  to  negotiate  a  change 
on  the  basis  of  converted  ASP  rates,  then 
bring  the  issue  back  to  Congress.  To  my 
knowledge  no  such  offer  has  yet  been  made 
by  the  EEC.  When  it  Is,  it  will  have  to  be 
meaiungful  enough  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  accept  a  change  in  the 
system  and  the  converted  rates  set  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  This  was  the  position  I 
expressed  in  all  my  discussions  on  this  sub- 
ject In  Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  I  stressed  that  Euro- 
peans must  be  willing  to  look  at  their  own 
non-tariff  barriers — barriers  which  are  legion 
and  sharply  horned — in  an  equally  construc- 
tive light.  This,  regrettably,  there  seems  to 
be  a  reluctance  to  do. 

This  leads  me  to  a  very  brief  discussion  of 
anti-dumping.  It  Is  one  area  in  which  I 
have  a  feeling  of  optimism.  I  think  that  a 
soundly  constructed  International  Antl- 
Dumplng  "Code"  offers  advantages  to  U.S. 
exporters  as  well  as  UJS.  Industries  having 
Import  competition.  For  the  American  ex- 
porter there  may  be  assurance  that  new  for- 
eign anti-dumping  procedures,  when  they  are 
applied,  wUl  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  him  a  fair  hearing  of  his  case.  For 
American  Industry,  I  believe  an  anti-dump- 
ing agreement  may  well  slmpUf  y  and  expedite 
U.S.  treatment  of  dumping  complaints.  I 
have  told  U.S.  Interests  seeking  to  amend  our 
present  legislation  that  their  proposals,  if 
sound,  should  be  used  In  an  anti-dumping 
agreement.  In  any  event,  I  welcome  full 
Congressional  consideration  of  any  anti- 
dumping agreement  and  indeed  of  any  pro- 
posals for  changing  our  antl-dumplng  law. 
In  the  hope  that  we  can  make  a  reciprocally 
advantageous  International  agreement. 

I  have  spent  much  of  my  time  on  these 
Issues,  and  will  comment  only  briefly  on  the 
negotiating  strategy  and  on  organizatloixal 
problems. 

First,  I  am  seriously  concerned  that  the 
U.S.  may  not  have  used  December  and  the 
first  weeks  of  the  present  month  to  full  ad- 
vantage. There  have  been  three  meetings  of 
the  EEC  during  this  period.  Only  the  one 
immediately  before  Christmas — ^December  22 
and  23 — produced  any  decisions  relating  to 
the  negotiations  and  they  were  relatively 
minor,  I  might  say,  unsatisfactory  decisions 
on  a  few  agriculture  items.  The  meeting  last 
week,  on  January  10,  was  to  have  brought 
EEC  decision  on  the  major  problems  of  the 
industry  sector  negotiations.  Clearly  the 
U.S.  must  walk  a  line  between  too  little  pres- 
sure and  too  much  pressure.  One  strategy 
would  produce  stagnation,  the  other  perhaps 
Irreparable  crisis.  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
substantial  body  of  European  opinion,  even 
In  Prance,  that  would  like  a  "successful" 
Kennedy  Round,  and  that  It  will  be  possible 
to  pull  and  haul  the  French  and  others  down 
the  road  to  agreement.  I  regret  that  I  do  not 
see  the  necessary  U.S.  muscle  now  being  ap- 
plied to  this  Important  task. 

Second,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
President  himself  show  more  int««st  in  trade 
policy.  I  look  at  the  trade  program  as  a  bi- 
partisan one,  but  even  so,  I  have  to  conclude 
that  President  Johnson  apparently  does  not 
understand  the  Importance  of  the  trade  pro- 
gram, both  to  his  foreign  jx^cy  as  appUed 
to  Europe  and  as  appUed  to  the  leas-devel- 
oped areas,  particularly  Southeast  Asia. 
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■mule  and  Ita  oorollary,  foreign  Inveet- 
ment.  can  be  the  meana  botH  of  eliminating 
the  cauaea  of  war,  and  of  dampening  the  Atm 
of  war.  once  It  has  started,  by  cutting  its 
economic  sinews.  Trade  poUoy  must  not  be 
relegated  to  a  back  burner  as  an  element  of 
naUozial  policy.  Oovemor  Christian  A. 
Herter  was  a  great  servant  of  his  nation  in 
many  capacities,  but  none  were  more  impor- 
tant than  the  last,  his  post  as  the  first 
Special  Bepresentetlve  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions The  news  media,  and  the  President, 
seemed  not  to  recognize  this.  The  work 
Governor  Herter  began  must  be  continued  In 
the  long  run  through  strengthening  the 
Office  of  Special  Representative.  And  in  the 
shorter  term  I  urge  the  President  to  appoint 
as  new  Special  Representative  immediately 
a  man  of  reqiUslte  abilities.  There  Is  an 
urgent  need  for  strong  leadership  at  the  top 
now  and  In  the  few  months  until  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  expires  on  June  80. 

After  the  Kennedy  Round  a  new  and  ex- 
panded role  must  be  forged  for  the  Special 
Representative  based  on  a  new  legislative 
mandate— a  "Johnson  trade  program",  per- 
haps. I  will  try  to  persuade  those  who  are 
interested  that  a  new  program  must  empha- 
size agriculture  trade  problems,  non-tariff 
trade  problems,  problems  affecting  Interna- 
tional commerce  such  as  patents  and  anU- 
trust.  and  especially  the  trade  problems  of 
the  developing  countries.  Already  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  has  succeeded  at  least  In  bring- 
ing these  problems  to  our  attention.  And  I 
hope  that  one  of  the  guiding  principles  that 
we  follow  will  be  to  "keep  politics  out  of 
economics"— that  is  that  we  will  make  eco- 
nomic decisions  on  their  own  merits  rather 
than  base  them  on  limited  political  consid- 
erations. 

I  know  you.  my  audience,  are  considering 
these  and  other  hard  questions  during  your 
two-day  conference.  This  Is  exactly  the 
kind  of  discussion  that  is  needed,  and  I  look 
forward  to  learning  your  conclusions  and 
having  your  Ideas.  I  know  of  few  more  Im- 
portant areas  of  endeavor. 

Thank  you.  I  will  be  glad  to  consider 
your  questions — whether  I  answer  them  to 
your  satisfaction  or  not  Is  for  you  to  Judge. 
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A  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  NATIONAL  COM- 
SdSSION  ON  URBAN  LIVING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Uvlng. 

Aristotle  said: 

Men  come  together  in  cities  in  order  to 
live;  they  remain  together  in  order  to  live 
the  good  Ufe. 

Many  observers  of  the  contemporary 
American  urban  scene  would  take  excep- 
tion to  this  statement.  Although  man 
has  come  and  continues  to  come  to  urbla, 
it  might  well  be  argued  that  it  is  vir- 
tually Impossible  for  him  to  live  the  "good 
life"  in  the  milieu  that  we  equate  with 
the  typical,  modem  American  metropo- 
lis. While  we  are  recording  the  highest 
degree  of  urbanization  of  any  national 
population,  we  are  simultaneously  wit- 
nessing the  impact  of  a  number  of  dis- 
tressing factors — factors  that  depress  the 
quality  of  life  that  is  enjoyed  and  will  be 
enjoyed  by  the  swelling  multitudes  that 
flock  to  our  metropolitan  areas. 

Daily  we  are  given  disturbing  accoimts 
of  the  adverse  forces  working  toward  the 


destruction  and  diminution  of  those  ad- 
vanttiges  that  made  our  urban  environs 
so  attractive  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people.  Demands  for  adequate 
and  decent  housing  accommodations  far 
exceed  the  available  supplies — with  the 
result   that   millions  of   Americans    are 
forced  to  live  in  overcrowded,  substand- 
ard, but  nonetheless  costly,  dwellings. 
The  personal  safety  of  man.  woman,  and 
child  suffers  at  the  hands  of  a  splraling 
crime  rate  and  an  ever-increasing  inci- 
dence of  Juvenile  delinquency.    Individ- 
ual health  is  jeopardized  by  a  host  of 
agents    that    contaminate    the    air    we 
breathe  and  pollute  our  limited  water  re- 
sources.   Hospital  and  medical  facilities 
fall  behind  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
sick  and  suffering.     The  full  creative 
energies   of   our   greatest   national  re- 
source, our  youth,  are  untapped.     Too 
many  of  our  young  people  in  urban  school 
systems  are  imable  to  develop  their  full 
intellectual    potential    because    under- 
staffed  faculties   and   poorly   equipped 
classrooms  and  laboratories  mean  a  de- 
nial of  meaningful  and  rewarding  edu- 
cational experiences. 

These  are  urban  problems.  These  are 
national  problems.  Statistics  tell  us  that 
more  than  70  percent  of  our  people  now 
live  in  urban  areas.  Population  projec- 
tions forecast  that  by  1980  more  than  80 
percent  of  our  growing  populace  will  re- 
side in  our  urban  communities.  Urban 
problems,  therefore,  must  be  viewed  as 
national  problems  having  a  direct  and 
vital  influence  on  the  general  welfare  of 
this  Nation. 

What  has  been  the  response  to  the 
challenges    that    these    problems    have 
posed?    The  urgency  of  our  needs  has 
evoked  a  flurry  of  activity  at  all  levels  of 
government.    We  have  only  to  cast  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  Federal  sphere  of 
governmental  operations  to  And  ample 
evidence  of  this  activity  and  to  arrive  at 
some  idea  of  the  types  of  responses  that 
are  being  made  to  the  perplexing  ques- 
tions raised  by  our  rapid  urbanization. 
The  recent  creation  of  two  Cabinet-level 
Departments — Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment  and   Transportation — intro- 
duces some  of  the  principal  problems  of 
metropolitan    living    into    the    highest 
echelons  of  the  executive  branch.    To 
these  new  Departments  and  to  many  of 
the   other    executive    departments    and 
agencies,    congressional    and    executive 
action  has  produced  a  revamping  and 
expansion   of  operations  to  deal  with 
public  works  and  eoonomic  development, 
air  and  water  pollution  abatement  and 
prevention,  urban  renewal,  urban  plan- 
ning, urban  mass  transportation,  air- 
port   development,    low-rent    housing, 
improved  employment  opportunities,  as 
well   as    the    betterment    of   sewer    and 
water  facilities.    This  is  not  an  exhaus- 
tive list  of  urban-oriented  activities  and 
programs,  but  serves  merely  to  highlight 
some  of  the  primary  concerns  of  those 
within  the  Federal  sphere  of  government 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  formulating  policy  and  translat- 
ing that  policy  into  effective  action. 

Government  cannot,  however,  lay 
claim  to  a  monopoly  of  the  innovations 
that  have  been  advanced.  More  and 
more  colleges  and  universities,  business 


and  industrial  enterprises,  civic  and  re- 
ligious organizations,  and  research  and 
development  institutions  have  taken  a 
new  and  vigorous  interest  in  the  declin- 
ing state  of  our  urban  affairs.  From  this 
recognition  and  interest  flows  a  stream 
of  valuable  contributions  that  not  only 
increases  our  store  of  knowledge  but  also 
our  capability  to  better  direct  our  efforts 
and  better  utilize  our  resources  to  elevate 
the  quality  of  life  that  can  and  should 
be  enjoyed  in  urban  America. 

In  a  word,  the  problems  of  improved 
metropolitan  living  now   draw   on  the 
expertise  and  enlist  the  efforts  of  men 
and  women  from  a  widening  circle  of 
varied  disciplines.     Clearly,  the  nature 
of  the  challenge  demands  this  type  of  a 
response.    But   I   think   that   we   must 
make  certain  that  this  multifaceted  ap- 
proach that  characterizes  the  present 
surge  of  national  activity  is  guided  by  a 
singleness  of  purpose  that  will  lead  ulti- 
mately to  a  full  realization  of  our  expec- 
tations.   Unfortunately,     there     is     a 
growing  accumulation  of  evidence  that 
suggests  that  conflicting  goals,  mutually 
exclusive  policy  recommendations,  dupli- 
cation of  efforts  and  expenditures  in  one 
area,  total  lack  of  action  in  a  second 
area — all  of  these  troublesome  elements 
are  comtog  to  cloud  the  urban  affairs 
picture.     It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  too 
late  to  avert  the  dangers  to  which  I  have 
made  reference.    Now  is  the  time  to  take 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to 
avoid  these  stumbling  blocks  to  success 
and,  with  this  purpose  in  mind,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  would  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Living.  ^^  . 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
I  do  not  view  the  role  of  this  proposed 
Commission  to  be  one  that  would  make  a 
competitor  of  those  already  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  national  effort  to  improve 
urban  living  conditions.    Nor  do  I  en- 
vision a  commission  that  would  assume 
the  role  of  a  superagency.    On  the  con- 
trary, I  would  like  to  see  a  bipartisan 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Living 
that    would    serve    as    a    coordinating 
body — working  in  cooperation  with  the 
representatives  of  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral government  agencies  and  depart- 
ments as  well  as  with  the  representatives 
of  the  numerous  nongovernmental  par- 
ties alike — in  a  concerted  effort  to  un- 
derstand the  total  picture — the  pano- 
rama, if  you  will,  of  urban  affairs.    I 
would  like  to  see  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Living  that 
would  work  toward  that  singleness  of 
purpose  and  direction  that  is  requisite  to 
the  success  of  our  efforts. 

My  proposal  would  bring  into  being  a 
25-member  Commission,  15  of  whom 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  No  more  than  nine 
of  the  15  Presidential  appohitees  would 
be  of  the  same  poUtical  party.  Of  the 
remaining  10  members,  five  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
with  three  from  the  majority  party  and 
two  from  the  minority  party.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  appoint  the  last  five  members,  se- 
lecting three  from  the  majority  party 
and  two  from  the  minority  party.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  would  se- 
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lect  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman 
from  the  membership. 

Over  a  period  of  2  years,  commencing 
with  the  appointment  of  the  25th  mem- 
ber, the  Commission  would  be  required  to 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  of  its  activities,  studies, 
and  analyses  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations for  future  Executive  and 
congressional  action.  At  any  time  with- 
in this  2-year  period,  the  Commission 
could  submit  appropriate  interim  reports 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  some  of  the  du- 
ties that  I  would  like  to  see  this  national 
commission  perform:  First,  serve  as  a 
national  clearinghouse  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  dissemination  of  data  necessary 
for  a  clear  and  comprehensive  overview 
and  understanding  of  the  major  prob- 
lems that   affect  urban  llvtog  in   the 
United  States;    second.   Identify   those 
problem  areas  that  demand  immediate 
action;   third,  evaluate   operative  pro- 
grams designed  to  remedy  these  acute  or 
critical  problems;  fourth,  make  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  operative  pro- 
grams; fifth,  make  recommendations  for 
the  initiation  of  programs  designed  to  al- 
leviate acute  or  critical  problems;  sixth. 
Identify  overlapping  in  operative  pro- 
grams and  make  recommendations  for 
the  elimination  of  duplication  of  efforts 
and  expenditures;  seventh,  study  trends 
that  will  influence  the  future  quality  and 
character  of  urban  life;  eighth,  assess  the 
likely  impact  of  these  trends  and  Identify 
probable  trouble  spots;  ninth,  make  rec- 
ommendations for  ways  and  means  of 
dealtag  with  these  future  problem  areas 
that  would  be  useful  for  future  Executive 
and  congressional  action;  tenth,  promote 
greater  public  understanding  of  the  pro- 
grams that  have  been  adopted  to  resolve 
these     problems;      eleventh,     promote 
greater  public  understanding  of  the  over- 
all problems  of  urban  living;  twelfth, 
conduct  a  continuing  reevaluation  of  the 
national  policies,  goals,  and  standards 
that  we  have  set  for  urbsm  living. 

Somehow  the  words  "national  com- 
mission" suggest  a  roster  of  prestige 
names  offering  lofty,  ivory  tower  recom- 
mendations of  doubtful  value  to  those 
who  must  make  policy  and  to  those  who 
must  carry  out  that  policy  once  estab- 
lished. I  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  this 
pessimistic  though  popular  notion  for  it 
underestimates  the  valuable  appraisals, 
policy  suggestions,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate efforts  that  have  been  generated 
or  stimulated  by  that  Instrumentality 
that  we  know  as  the  national  commis- 
sion. In  short,  it  overlooks  or  blithely 
dismisses  the  Illustrious  service — nation- 
wide in  scope  and  Impact — that  has  been 
rendered  by  previous  commissions. 

The  studies  carried  out  by  both  Com- 
missions on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  more  popularly  referred  to 
as  the  Hoover  Commissions,  are  excel- 
lent examples  of  the  hard-hitting  and 
practical  products  that  the  labors  of  na- 
tional commissions  can  yield. 

Recall  if  you  will  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  first  Hoover  Commission 
contributed  to  the  achievement  of  a 
measure  of  uniflcation  within  our  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  creation  of  an 
efficient  "hoiwekeeping"  agency  for  the 


Federal  Government  in  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  internal  reor- 
ganization of  the  Depsutment  of  State — 
with  an  eye  to  clarifying  official  respon- 
sibilities, expediting  communications  op- 
erations, and  a  breakdown  of  the  numer- 
ous artificial  barriers  that  existed  among 
staff  members.  What  is  more,  the  pro- 
posal for  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  studies  and  reports 
of  that  first  Commission. 

To  the  second  Hoover  Commission  we 
owe  much  credit  for  measures  that  ef- 
fected the  reinforcement  of  civilian  con- 
trol over  the  military  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  overall  in- 
creased effectiveness  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  as  a  defense  planning  xmit.  This 
Commission's  work  was  a  major  stepping 
stone  to  the  adoption  and  implementa- 
tion of  annual  accrued  expenditures  bud- 
geting procedures.  Finally,  the  careful 
study  conducted  by  the  Commission  was 
largely  responsible  for  a  major  reduction 
in  the  competition  that  heretofore  exist- 
ed between  Government  and  private  en- 
terprise for  the  supply  of  goods  and 
services. 

But  perhaps  there  Is  a  precedent  or  il- 
lustration that  is  more  analogous  to  the 
situation  that  now  confronts  us.  Shortly 
after  the  turn  of  the  present  century. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  appointed 
the  Coimtry  Life  Commission  to  study 
and  analyze  the  problems  of  farming  and 
country  living.    Issued  in  1909,  the  final 
report  of  that  Commission  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "bible  for  students  of  agri- 
culture,  rural   sociologists,   Eigricultural 
economists,  farm  leaders,  and  Secretaries 
and  staffs  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture from  that  time  down  to  the  present." 
The  work  of  Roosevelt's  Country  Life 
Commission  culminated  in  an  unprec- 
edented   number    of    concrete    recom- 
mendations that  were  subsequently  in- 
corporated in  legislative  proposals,  and 
finally  signed  into  law.    Focusing  much 
of  its  attention  on  the  educational  cur- 
riculums  of  the  rural  school  systems,  the 
Commission  recommended  that  educa- 
tion in  the  rural  classroom  be  redirected 
or  reoriented  so  as  to  have  a  "relation  to 
living"  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  guarantee 
that  "the  schools  wovdd  express  daily 
life"  and  educate  by  means  of  "agricul- 
ture and  country  life  subjects."     The 
Commission  further  urged  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  national  extension  service  as 
an  effective  means  of  "arousing  the  peo- 
ple as  to  what  must  be  accomplished  in 
terms  of  their  daily  lives  and  welfare." 
The  Commission's  report  and  the  pro- 
posals contained  therein  served  as  an  im- 
petus to  the  enactment  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  of  1914— establishing  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  as  well  as  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  of  1917— providing  for  voca- 
tional agricultural  instruction. 

A  dh-ect  and  Immediate  relationship 
exists  between  the  Commission's  findings 
and  recommendations  and  the  boon  that 
came  to  rural  communities  thanks  to  the 
introduction  of  parcel  post  service,  rural 
delivery,  postal  savings  plans,  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act,  soil  conservation, 
nu-al  road  construction  and  improve- 
ment progrrams,  the  4-H  movement,  and 


the  growth  of  agricultural  cooperative 
associations.  Although  widely  enjoyed 
and  today  accepted  as  rather  ordinary, 
the  changes  wTOUght  by  these  progressive 
measures  transformed  the  character  of 
country  living  and  were  indeed  extraor- 
dinary. The  myriad  of  benefits  that 
have  accrued  to  rural  dwellers  defies  ac- 
curate tally  or  evaluation. 

Not  to  belabor  my  point,  let  me  say  in 
conclusion  that  there  are  ample  prece- 
dents for  the  establishment  and  creation 
of  a  National  Commission  on  Urban  Liv- 
ing that  will  come  to  grips  with  the  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  task  of  improving 
the  quality  of  urban  living.    Neither  of 
the  Hoover  Commissions  offered  pana- 
ceas.  Nor  did  the  Roosevelt  Coimtry  Life 
Commission  offer  a  quick  and  painless 
cureall.    Each  did  offer,  however,  sound 
insights  and  invaluable  guidance  in  the 
search  for  viable  answers  to  the  respec- 
tive problems  with  which  each  was  faced. 
If  established,  a  National  Commission  on 
Urban  Living  would  be  no  panacea  to  the 
ailments  that  plague  our  metropoUtan 
areas  and  consequently  the  entire  Na- 
tion.   This  Commission  could  serve  as  a 
dynamic  mechanism  through  which  the 
best  minds  from  the  broad  spectrum  of 
interested  disciplines  could  merge  and 
work  as  one  to  achieve  that  singleness  of 
purpose  and  clarity  of  direction  that  are 
necessary  for  any  substantial  improve- 
ment and  strengthening  of  urban  liv- 
ing— of  national  living.    Hopefully,  the 
Nationsd  Commission  on  Urban  Living, 
that  I  have  proposed  here  today,  would, 
in  the  years  to  come,  be  viewed  as  a  crea- 
tive and  esteemed  instrumentaUty  whose 
efforts  marked  the  advent  of  a  new  urban 
atmosphere  in  which  men  would  come  to- 
gether to  live  and  remain  there  in  order 
to  Uve  a  good  life. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  oonaent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Uixkan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecticm  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objeotioiL 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  the  House  and  the  Nation  today  to 
honor  a  friend  and  a  colleague,  the  late 
John  E.  Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island. 

John  Fogarty  had  no  enemies.  His 
warmth  and  his  friendship  graced  these 
Chambers  for  over  a  quarter  century. 

He  brought  to  this  membership  a  quiet 
respect  and  deep  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  society. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  hard  work  and  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  a  growing 
Nation.  His  experience,  wisdom,  and 
judgment  will  especially  be  missed  by  his 
colleagues  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  years  of  friend- 
ship and  guidance  which  John  Fogarty 
extended  to  me  as  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

I  extend  to  the  people  of  his  district 
my  sincere  regrets  on  the  \mtimely  pass- 
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Ing  of  a  trusted  public  servant.  And 
to  his  family.  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
condolences. 


WHY  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  STAY 

IN  vnrrNAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may 
ezt^id  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcobd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPBAKKU  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

aii-.  RODINO.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  in  the  House  have  experi- 
enced, at  one  time  or  another,  surprise 
and  illumination  over  some  very  mature 
statement  uttered  by  a  youngster.  The 
complexities  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  be- 
wilder most  adults,  and  thus  it  is  note- 
worthy to  find  one  of  our  youth  ponder- 
ing and  taking  a  determined  stand  on 
this  most  vital  question  facing  the  United 
States. 

I  am  fortunate  to  have  such  an  aware 
youth,  David  G.  Tucker,  an  eighth-grader 
from  Montclair,  N.J.,  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  I  am  happy  to  bring  his 
views  of  the  war  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  following  is  from  the  Montclair 
Times  of  January  12,  1967: 
A  13-Yeab-Old  Tells  Why  U.S.  Should  Stay 
IN  Vhtnam 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Times  this 
week,  a  13-year-old  eighth  grade  student  ex- 
presses bis  views  on  tbe  Vietnam  situation  as 
foUows: 

"I  am  a  tUlrteen-year-old  boy  la  the  eighth 
grade  and  I  would  like  to  express  my  views  on 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  know  that  lots  of 
people  think  that  teenagers  don't  know  what 
they  are  talking  about  when  tbey  express 
their  views  on  certain  subjects,  but  I  think 
that  If  more  people  listened  to  teenagers,  they 
would  understand  them  better. 

"Here  Is  my  stand  on  the  war  In  Vietnam : 
Z  am  all  for  the  United  States  staying  In  the 
war.  I  think  that  anyone  that  says  'Get 
Out  of  Vletnxuu'  doesn't  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  If  tbe  United  States  pulled 
out  of  Vietnam,  the  Communists  would  easily 
move  m  and  take  over.  And  U  the  Commu- 
nists do  take  over  Vietnam,  many  other  coun- 
tries will  fall  Into  the  bands  of  Commvmlsts. 
Sooner  or  later  the  United  States  would  also 
faU  to  Communism.  That  Is  why  I  think  tbe 
United  States  should  stay  In  Vietnam. 

"I  also  think  that  U  more  people  In  the 
United  States  backed  up  our  men  In  Viet- 
nam, that  their  morale  would  be  a  lot  higher 
than  It  Is  now. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"David  G.  Tucker. 

"Montclair." 


A  BILL  TO  RETURN  3  PERCENT 
OF  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES  TO 
STATES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcobd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentl«nan 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  return  a 
flat  3  percent  of  Federal  personal  Income 
taxes  to  the  States  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. Expenditure  of  these  funds 
would  be  solely  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  authority  of  each  State. 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation  as  a 
ix>ssible  means  to  enable  State  and  local 
governments  to  develop  creative  methods 
of  solving  their  problems  in  providing 
schools,  hospitals,  roads,  health  and  wel- 
fare services,  and  other  increases  in  serv- 
ices necessitated  by  our  rapidly  expand- 
ing population.  Under  present  tax 
systems  the  States  just  do  not  have  ade- 
quate revenue  sources  to  meet  these  in- 
creasing demands  on  their  purse  strings, 
nor  is  there  hope  that  they  can  levy 
many  more  taxes  in  the  future.  Prop- 
erty and  sales  taxes,  which  contribute 
the  bulk  of  State  and  tocal  tax  receipts, 
have  already  reached  the  saturation 
point. 

A  glance  at  statistics  on  Federal,  State 
and  local  finances  reveals  that  State 
and  local  expenditures  have  increased  at 
an  even  more  rapid  rate  than  Federal 
outlays  during  the  past  decade.  During 
the  period  from  1956  to  1965,  State  and 
local  government  outlays  for  general 
governmental  purposes  more  than 
doubled — from  $36.7  billion  to  $75  bil- 
lion, while  those  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment rose  by  about  JO  percent — from 
$68.8  billion  to  $110  billion.  State  and 
local  government  debt  has  increased 
just  as  rapidly  as  expenditures  during 
this  same  decade — from  $48.9  billion  to 
$99.5  billion,  while  Federal  debt  rose  by 
about  17  percent  from  $272.8  billion  to 
$317.9  billion. 

The  financial  plight  of  our  State  and 
local  governments  has  been  further  em- 
phasized in  a  study  released  this  week 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  A 
statement  accompanying  this  report  in- 
dicates that  commercial  banks  now  hold 
$38  billion  in  State  and  local  government 
obligations,  which  is  almost  40  percent  of 
the  total.  However,  if  additional  revenue 
can  be  made  available  to  the  States 
through  a  tax-sharing  plan,  the  depend- 
ency of  local  governments  on  commercial 
bank  loans — "at  excessive  interest 
rates" — could  conceivably  be  eliminated. 
Under  my  tax-sharing  proposal,  more 
than  $1.6  bfllion  each  year  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  States  for  their  use.  In 
fiscal  year  1965,  the  last  year  for  which 
complete  figures  are  available,  Florida 
alone  would  have  received  more  than 
$30.9  million  In  revenues  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  would  have 
represented  3  percent  of  the  $1,032,- 
652,000  in  individual  Income  taxes — ex- 
cluding employment  taxes — which  were 
collected  in  Florida  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  During  the  same  year, 
$53.4  billion  in  total  Individual  income 
taxes  were  collected  throughout  the 
country. 

The  additional  revenue  making  it  pos- 
sible for  each  State  to  devise  means  spe- 
cifically suited  to  solving  their  individual 
problems,  would  foster  imaginative  solu- 
tions and  diversified  approaches.  Com- 
petition resulting  from  this  diversifica- 
tion would  bring  about  more  efBcient 


processes,  and  a  divergence  from  the 
often  mediocre  uniformity  of  approach 
to  crucial  problems  facing  our  States. 

Furthermore,  a  tax-sharing  plan  would 
save  the  States  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  they  will  eventually  have  to  invest 
in  new  tax  collection  machinery  needed 
to  raise  more  local  tax  revenues  if  such 
a  plan  Is  not  adopted. 

Opposition  to  tax  sharing  has  often 
been  based  on  the  premise  that  State 
and  local  governments  might  not  use 
these  Federal  funds  wisely  if  they  are 
granted  with  little  or  no  Federal  strings 
attached — ^that  the  States  will  only  be 
encouraged  to  lower  their  own  tax  effort 
or  curtail  vital  expenditure  programs. 
State  legislatures,  however,  which  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  funds,  are  now  assured  of  propor- 
tional representation  because  of  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  and  misuse  of 
funds  should  be  held  to  a  minimum. 
One  cannot  disregard  altogether,  how- 
ever, the  margin  of  error  which  will  ex- 
ist in  any  human  endeavor. 

Some  opponents  contend  that  a  tax 
sharing  plan  will  merely  shift  the  burden 
of  debt:  that  by  supplementing  State 
revenue  with  Federal  income  tax  revenue, 
thereby  decreasing  local  and  State  gov- 
ernment debt,  we  will  simply  be  expand- 
ing the  national  debt.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  the  additional  revenue  will  enable 
local  government  units  to  more  effec- 
tively meet  their  growing  responsibilities 
which  they  have  thus  far  not  been  able 
to  do  largely  because  of  inadequate  reve- 
nues. It  is  entirely  possible,  then,  that 
on  a  long-term  basis.  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams could  become  largely  unnecessary, 
and  a  sizable  reduction  In  Federal  ex- 
penditures eventually  effected. 

At  this  point,  let  me  stress  that  prior- 
ity must  be  given  to  financing  our  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam.  Our  major  con- 
cern must  remain  the  support  of  our 
troops.  Thought  must  also  be  given  to 
the  effect  which  a  future  declaration  of 
a  state  of  national  emergency  might  have 
after  Initiation  of  this  program. 

I  feel  that  while  immediate  imple- 
mentation would  not  be  feasible,  this  in- 
clusive approach  to  State  government 
problems  is  a  sound  one  and  should  be 
given  thorough  consideration  during  this 
Congress.  If  conflicts  arising  from  this 
proposal  can  be  resolved  now,  imple- 
mentation should  be  possible  by  July  1. 
1969.  Earlier  initiation  does  not  seem 
advisable  for  several  reasons.  First,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  the  Vietnam 
conflict  steadily  demands  increased 
funds.  Further,  the  budget  for  the  new 
fiscal  year  1968,  beginning  July  1,  1967, 
has  been  in  the  planning  stages  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  an  additional  expendi- 
ture of  $1.6  billion  cannot  be  absorbed 
into  that  budget.  If  consideration  and 
approval  can  be  achieved  at  this  time, 
ample  opportunity  would  exist  for  its  in- 
clusion in  the  budget  plans  for  fiscal 
1969 — the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  adminis- 
tration chosen  in  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  accompanying  table 
shows  the  amoimt  of  taxes  which  would 
be  returned  to  each  of  the  States  if  my 
plan  is  adopted.  The  figures  are  those 
from  fiscal  year  1965,  the  last  year  for 
which  complete  statistics  are  available: 
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[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


state 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arijona 

Arkansas 

California.— 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida. - 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Uliiiois 

Indiana 

Iowa - 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri -.. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma— 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Teias... — 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  V  irglnla 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 


Personnl 
Income  tax 
excluding 
employ- 
ment tax 


418, 924 

62.  ?27 

235. 070 

194.999 

5,  764, 472 
915, 449 
948, 825 
35^,907 

1.032,652 

1,028,786 
226, 272 
153,871 

6, 1'29,662 

1,814,021 
470, 161 
396,606 
404,684 
644.403 
140.  778 

1, 308,  048 

1,686.564 

2,666,258 
876. 854 
189. 955 

1, 229. 139 
106,843 
312,902 
131,879 
134.348 

1, 874,  301 
154.295 

7, 542. 156 

673.583 

77.916 

3, 208, 846 
432, 601 
444.811 

3. 396.  B59 

243.869 

264.364 

83.769 

565, 181 

2,038,844 
181, 705 
61.922 
739.  552 
222.904 
938.997 
60.231 
704.333 


Amount 
returned 
to  State 


12,500 

1,800 

7,000 

8,800 

172,900 

27,400 

28,400 

10,700 

30.900 

21.500 

5,100 

3.400 

119,200 

41,400 

14,100 

11,800 

12,100 

16.300 

4.200 

3,900 

47,500 

79.900 

26.300 

5,600 

36.800 

3.200 

9.300 

3.900 

4.000 

56.200 

4,600 

226.200 

20.200 

2,300 

98,000 

12.900 

13,300 

101,900 

7.300 

7.900 

2.500 

16,900 

61,100 

5.400 

1.800 

22,100 

66.800 

28.100 

1.800 

21,100 


Note.— All  figures  approximate,  based  on  "U.S. 
Treasury  Department  Combined  Statement  of  Receipts, 
Expenditures,  and  Balances,  Fiscal  Year  1965." 


MEDICARE  COVERAGE  FOR 
PRESCRIPTION  DRUGS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  enact- 
ment of  medicare  was  a  major  milestone 
in  the  history  of  social  welfare  legislation 
in  this  country.  For  many  millions  of 
citizens  over  65,  medicare  means  that  the 
hard-earned  savings  of  a  lifetime  will  not 
vanish  in  a  single  medical  catastrophe. 
The  elderly  no  longer  need  fear  that  they 
will  become  a  heavy  economic  and  psy- 
chological burden  upon  their  sons  and 
daughters  because  of  serious  illness. 
Most  significantly,  our  older  citizens  can 
maintain  their  own  sense  of  dignity  and 
independence  without  having  to  face 
welfare  status  and  public  wards  in  city 
hospitals. 

Although  our  experience  with  the  pro- 
gram has  been  brief,  even  this  short 
period  has  overcome  dire  predictions  of 
patients  overcrowding  our  hospitals  or 
of  interference  with  the  traditional  doc- 


tor-patient relationship.  In  short,  our 
limited  experience  with  the  program 
has  been  remarkably  successful  and 
untroubled. 

As  significant  as  medicare  is,  however, 
it  by  no  means  solves  all  medical  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly.  When  we  first 
adopted  medicare,  it  was  generally  recog- 
nized that  a  major  weakness  was  its 
failure  to  include  coverage  of  drugs 
prescribed  outside  of  a  hospital  or 
nursing  home.  Four  out  of  five  of  those 
65  or  over  suffer  from  chronic  illnesses, 
and  these  patients  usually  require  con- 
tinual medication  of  one  type  or  another. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  $600 
million  is  expended  each  year  on  pre- 
scription drugs  other  than  vitamins, 
aspirins,  and  so  forth. 

Needless  to  say,  the  cost  of  drugs  to 
an  individual,  budgeting  himself  on  a 
social  security  income,  can  easily  become 
prohibitive.  Because  the  relation  be- 
tween effective  medical  care  and  use  of 
prescribed  drugs  is  so  clear,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  medicare  must  be  ex- 
panded to  allow  reimbursement  for  drug 
expenses. 

The  major  stumbling  block  in  working 
out  the  details  of  such  a  program  has 
been  the  problem  of  determining  "rea- 
sonable costs."  There  has  long  been  a 
large  discrepancy  between  prices  charged 
for  the  brand  name  of  certain  drugs  and 
those  which  are  merely  prescribed  by 
the  generic  or  established  name.  Much 
heat  and  little  light  has  been  shed  in 
the  propaganda  battles  waged  between 
those  who  defend  the  name-brand  drug 
prices  and  those  who  argue  for  use  of 
the  lower  priced  generic  version.  Such 
discussions  usually  serve  only  to  polar- 
ize opinions  and  seldom  accomplish 
anything  constructive. 

Instead,  we  must  concentrate  on  devis- 
ing legislation  which  sets  out  a  reason- 
able basis  for  reimbursing  patients  for 
their  out-of-pocket  expenses  in  purchas- 
ing quality  drugs  prescribed  by  their 
physician.  I  think  that  the  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  today  accomplishes 
that  task. 

This  bill  provides,  under  part  B  of  the 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  por- 
tion of  medicare,  coverage  for  drugs  in 
accordance  with  a  schedule  of  allowances 
established  by  a  Formulary  Committee. 
In  most  instances,  a  drug  is  identical  or 
substantially  similar  in  effectiveness  to 
the  name  brand  and  usually  higher 
priced  drug.  For  that  reason,  the  sched- 
ule of  drug  allowances  is  based  on  the 
cost  of  the  lowest  priced  generic  equiva- 
lent, of  acceptable  quality,  plus  a  small 
percentage  fee  representing  the  pharma- 
cists' distribution  and  handling  costs. 

The  basic  listing  of  drugs  requiring 
prescription  for  which  benefits  may  be 
given  will  be  prepared  by  a  high-level 
formulary  committee  composed  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  For- 
mulary Committee  would  be  aided  by  an 
advisory  committee  consisting  of  seven 
members.  These  members  would  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  from  national  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  pharmacy  such 


as  the  Council  on  Drugs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association,  American  Society 
of  Hospital  Pharmacists,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  of  Apothecaries. 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
and  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Associations. 

The  advisory  group  may  recommend 
items  for  inclusion  in  the  listing  of  allow- 
able items  by  the  Formulary  Committee. 
Nonprescription  drugs  of  a  life-saving 
nature  may  also  be  included  for  coverage 
by  the  Committee.  In  determining  the 
costs  of  "the  lowest  priced  generic  equiv- 
alent," the  Committee  would  consult  rec- 
ognized pricing  guides  such  as  the  "Red 
Book,"  and  the  "Blue  Book,"  or  it  may 
use  any  other  basis  it  deems  appropriate 
in  determining  such  generic  prices  for 
purposes  of  preparing  its  schedule  of 
allowances. 

The  Formulary  Committee  may,  from 
time  to  time,  modify  its  schedule  both  in 
terms  of  items  covered  and  allowances. 
It  may  also,  by  regulation,  establish 
minimum  and  maximum  prescription 
quantities  and  such  other  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  it  deems  necessary  to  insure 
orderly,  economical,  and  equitable  pro- 
vision of  this  benefit. 

At  least  once  a  year,  beneficiaries  and 
physicians  would  receive  a  complete  list- 
ing of  the  drugs  for  which  a  benefit  is 
payable.  Each  drug  would  be  listed,  on  a 
cross-indexed  basis,  by  both  generic  and 
trade  name  with  the  allowance  for  each 
drug  noted.  Where  a  drug  is  available 
under  more  than  one  trade  name,  all 
alternative  names  would  be  listed.  This 
procedure  would  permit  older  people  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  different 
items  covered  and  serve  as  a  handy  refer- 
ence if  patients  wished  to  purchase  pre- 
scriptions by  established  rather  than 
trade  name. 

The  patient  would  pay  the  pharmacist 
directly  and  then  be  reimbursed  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  allowed  for  that  drug 
by  the  Formulary  Committee.  Only  the 
$25  deductible  requirement  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  drug  coverage,  and  the  pa- 
tient would  not  be  subject  to  the  20-per- 
cent coinsurance  provisions  of  part  B. 

This  new  benefit  would  be  added  to 
part  B  as  of  July  1,  1969.  The  addi- 
tional premium  necessary  to  pay  for  this 
benefit  will  total  aproxlmately  $1 
monthly  per  beneficiary,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paying  50  cents  and 
the  patient  paying  50  cents. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  this 
approach,  which  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size. First — and  of  paramoimt  Impor- 
tance— this  legislation  in  no  way  inter- 
feres with  a  doctor's  right  to  prescribe 
a  drug  by  trade  name  if  he  wishes  or 
with  the  patients'  right  to  purchase 
such  drugs  by  trade  name  if  so  prescribed. 
Both  physician  and  patient  retain  full 
freedom  regarding  the  version  of  the 
product  prescribed.  But  if  they  wish  to 
use  the  highest  priced  version  of  a  drug, 
the  Federal  Government  will  only  reim- 
burse that  patient  to  the  extent  of  the 
reasonable  cost — as  determined  by  the 
Formulary  Committee. 

Second,  in  considering  costs  of  the 
lowest  priced  established  versions  of 
drugs,  the  Committee  would  only  use  the 
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price  of  those  established  drugs  of  ac- 
ceptable quality,  thus  guarding  against 
acceptance  of  any  unrealistlcally  priced 
inferior  products.  Third,  by  widely  dis- 
tributing the  Committee's  cross-listing  of 
established  and  brand-name  drugs,  we 
will  make  sure  that  the  patient  can  pur- 
chase the  lower  priced  drug— if  he 
wishes — or  the  brand  name — whichever 
his  doctor  has  prescribed. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  during 
the  last  Congress.  Senator  Douglas  in- 
troduced an  amendment  providing  for 
drug  coverage  which  was  substantially 
similar  to  the  one  I  am  advocating  today. 
I  can  think  of  no  worthier  footsteps  to 
follow  in  than  those  of  Senator  Douglas 
who  led  the  fight  to  enact  so  much  of 
our  recent  major  social  legislation. 

It  is  time  that  we  fully  honor  our 
pledge  to  the  elderly — to  provide  ade- 
quate financial  protection  against  the 
uncertainties  and  hardships  of  Ul  health 
when  the  income-producing  years  have 
passed.  I  think  this  amendment  to  the 
medicare  program  will  help  us  accom- 
plish that  goal. 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  POOARTY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peighan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
great  and  deep  personal  sorrow  that  I 
Join  with  Members  of  the  House  to  pay 
tribute  to  John  Edward  Fogarty,  a  man  I 
have  been  proud  to  call  friend,  as  well  as 
colleague  for  24  years.  His  totally  imex- 
pected  and  shocking  death  is  a  great  loss 
not  only  to  his  family  but  to  our  Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  to 
know  and  work  with  John  realize  that 
men  of  his  caliber  are  rare.  His  26  years 
of  public  service  will  be  remembered  by 
his  colleagues  and  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  were  benefited  by  his  arduous 
work  In  pursuit  of  his  ideals.  His  con- 
stituents certainly  recognized  his  unf  all- 
ling  efforts  in  their  behalf  by  repeatedly 
reelecting  Mm  to  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island, 
John  Pogarty,  was  a  great  and  true 
American.  It  was  his  ambition  to  pass 
on  to  posterity  and  to  tomorrow's  gen- 
eration a  stronger  and  greater  America. 
John  was  living  the  fruitful  years  of  his 
life  and  in  his  passing  our  Nation  has  lost 
a  great  and  courageous  legislator  and  I 
have  lost  a  true  friend. 

To  his  wife  Luise  and  his  daughter 
Mary,  of  whom  he  was  so  proud  and  to 
whom  he  was  so  devoted,  I  express  my 
dncere  sympathy. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingbll]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
22,  1967,  marks  the  49th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence.  The  plight  of 
the  Ukrainian  people,  whose  freedom  is  a 
small  but  brilliant  thread  woven  through 
the  iiistorical  tapestry  of  their  exploited 
and  persecuted  homeland,  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me. 

Prior  to  1783,  the  Ukrainians  enjoyed 
a  precarious  and  oft-challenged  freedom. 
In  that  year,  the  troops  of  Catherine  II 
forcibly  imposed  Russian  governmental 
institutions  upon  the  Ukraine.  Despite 
their  polllical  oppression,  the  Ukrainians 
developed  a  rich  and  spirited  national 
culture  which  has  since  become  their 
guiding  inspiration  In  the  darkest  hours 
of  subjugation. 

The  Ukrainians  miraculously  gained 
strength  and  unity  in  the  midst  of  the 
chaotic  atmosphere  wrought  by  the 
strain  of  World  War  I  and  the  Russian 
Revolution.  On  November  20,  1917,  the 
Ukrainian  National  Rada  or  Coimcil 
issued  a  declaration  of  national  inde- 
pendence. This  proclamation  was  final- 
ized and  formalized  on  January  22,  1918. 

The  period  of  liberation  was  tragically 
brief.  The  Ukrainians  were  menaced 
from  all  sides  by  the  Germans,  the  Allies, 
and  the  Bolsheviks.  By  November  of 
1920,  the  CommimlEts  were  solidly  en- 
trenched in  both  Moscow  and  in  the 
Ukraine.  In  less  than  3  years,  the 
Ukrainian  people  were  once  again  under 
the  yoke  of  imperialism.  The  blows  of 
the  hammer  and  sickle  were  too  over- 
whelming even  for  their  defiant  backs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  conipassion  is  an  inade- 
quate term  for  expressing  my  feelings 
about  the  inhumanities  inflicted  upon 
the  Ukrainian  people.  Moscow  has  per- 
petrated almost  every  conceivable  brutal 
crime  on  this  republic  in  an  effort  to 
russify  and  communize  the  people.  They 
have  endured  the  total  annihilation  of 
the  more  prosperous  class  of  peasants. 
They  have  endured  compulsory  collec- 
tivization of  their  lands,  and  a  famine 
brought  on  by  the  Commimists  during 
which  at  least  6  million  of  their  fellow 
countrymen  starved  to  death.  They 
have  endured  destjuction  and  eradica- 
tion of  their  church  and  clergy,  their 
monuments  and  art,  and  even  their  lan- 
guage. Worst  of  all,  they  have  endured 
continuous  waves  of  mass  executions, 
purges,  dislocation,  and  deportation  to 
slave  camps. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  seemingly 
vmbearable  persecutions,  the  Ukrainians 
have  neither  relinq^iished  their  cultiural 
and  nationalistic  traditions  nor  aban- 
doned their  goals  for  nationhood.  They 
continue  to  hold  in  their  hearts  the 
theme  of  their  national  anthem, 
"Ukraine  Will  Never  Die."  It  is  my 
hope  that  in  our  time  we  will  see  the 
Ukraine  flourishing  and  its  people  re- 
leased from  the  fetters  of  Soviet 
dictatorship. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 

SERVICE  LAW— yi 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.    Mt.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Selective  Service  System  consists  of 
4,066  local  boards.  These  boards  are  co- 
ordinated  by  56  State  directors  and 
headquarters.  National  coordination  is 
provided  by  the  Director,  General  Her- 
shey,  and  his  national  headquarters  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  local  boards  are  staffed  by  16,712 
unpaid  board  members,  who  are  assisted 
by  nearly  20,000  uncompensated  ad- 
visers to  registrants,  medical  advisers, 
and  Government  appeal  agents.  The 
clerical  work  in  the  board  is  handled  by 
7,779  paid  employees,  over  2,000  of  whom 
work  only  part  time.  For  the  most  part, 
the  board  members  are  characterized  by 
their  dedication  and  patriotism  and  de- 
serve our  praise. 

The  qualifications  for  selection  to  a 
local  board  are  somewhat  hazy.    He  must 
be  a  male,  30  years  old  and  reside  in  the 
county  in  which  the  board  is  located. 
The  board  member  does  not  have  to  be 
a  college  graduate,  or  for  that  matter, 
have  completed  either  a  high  school  or 
grade    school    education.      By    statute. 
State  and  local  board  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  recom- 
mendations by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
In  practice,  however,  the  President  has 
delegated  the  appointment  power  to  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  who,  rou- 
tinely accepts  the  recommendation  of 
the  State  Governor.    The  Director  does 
not  make  an  independent  review  of  the 
appointee.    My  distinguished  colleague, 
the   gentleman    from   New   York    [Mr. 
Ryan]  ,  states  that  General  Hershey's  top 
assistants  cannot  remember  a  time  when 
they  ever  rejected  or  scrutinized  a  man 
nominated  by  a  State  Governor.     Per- 
haps they  should,  for  Mr.  Ryan  pointed 
out  a  case  in  which  a  member  of  the 
New  Orleans  board  was  suspended  be- 
cause he  was  or  had  been  the  head  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.    In  light  of  charges 
made  by  some  registrants  regarding  bias 
and  discrimination  on  the  part  of  some 
local  board  members,  I  requested  from 
General  Hershey  a  racial  breakdown  of 
the  local  draft  boards.    My  request  was 
turned  down.   The  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem explained  that  it  did  not  have  a  way 
in  which  to  conduct  such  a  study  of  the 
draft  boards. 

There  are  95  State  appeal  boards,  one 
in  each  Federal  judicial  district,  with  23 
extra  panels  in  the  most  heavily  popu- 
lated districts.  The  564  unpaid  board 
members  are  aided  by  35  full-time  and 
eight  part-time  paid  clerical  employees. 
Regulations  regarding  the  makeup  of 
these  boards  state  that  the  members 
should  be  representative  of  the  activities 
in  their  jurisdiction  and  should  include 
representatives  from  labor.  Industry,  and 
where  applicable  from  agriculture,  along 
with  a  physician  and  a  lawyer. 

General  Hershey  claims  that  the  ap- 
peal procedure  is  simple  to  initiate  and 
no  reason  for  appealing  need  be  given. 
Each  classification  decision  appealed  re- 
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suits  in  removal  of  the  registrant's  file 
from  the  local  board  of  jurisdiction  and 
its  referral  to  a  State  appeal  board  which 
bases  its  judgment  exclusively  upon  the 
written  record  previously  supplied  by  the 
registrant  and  other  interested  parties. 

To  obtain  an  appeal  the  registrant 
need  merely  express  this  desire  in  writ- 
ing to  his  local  board  within  10  days  after 
notification  of  his  classification.  Gen- 
eral Hershey  has  rejected  proposals  to 
extend  the  time  limit  to  appeal  from  10 
days  to  15  or  20.  He  maintains  that  10 
days  would  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  time 
for  this  induces  the  registrant,  the  de- 
pendents, or  the  employer  to  immediately 
appeal  the  classification  if  one  of  them 
thinks  it  is  desirable.  General  Hershey 
says: 

Extending  the  period  of  appeal  in  most 
cases  would  result  In  no  benefit  to  any  of 
those  concerned  and  might  result  In  those 
having  the  right  to  appeal  to  put  it  off  until 
even  the  longer  appeal  period  had  expired. 

General  Hershey  states  that  the  ap- 
peal procedure  is  unusual.  It  is,  for  the 
registrants  are  not  permitted  to  make  a 
personal  appearance  before  the  appeal 
board.  Nor  are  they  allowed  the  advan- 
tage of  counsel.  The  General  denies  the 
need  for  a  counsel  at  an  appeal  hearing. 
In  the  general's  words: 

The  Government  Appeal  Agent  Is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  being  equally  diligent  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  Government 
and  the  rights  of  the  registrant  in  all  mat- 
ters. 

However,  from  what  information  Con- 
gressman Ryan  has  been  able  to  obtain 
from  the  Selective  Service  System,  it 
appears  as  though  neither  the  appeal 
agent  nor  the  advisors  can  be  depended 
on  to  aid  the  registrants.  In  many  com- 
munities, according  to  General  Hershey's 
staff,  these  agents  appear  to  do  little 
work  at  all. 

The  right  to  appeal  to  the  President 
by  a  registrant  is  denied  if  there  is  no 
dissenting  opinion  on  the  appeal  board. 
General  Hershey  feels  that  an  unqual- 
ified right  of  appeal  to  the  President 
would  "create  an  unwarranted  delay  In 
the  processing  of  registrants." 

There  are  many  unanswered  questions 
pertaining  to  the  makeup  of  the  local 
boards.  In  view  of  the  statistics  which 
I  shall  present  in  the  future  regarding 
the  draft  rate  among  Negroes  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country,  I  believe  an  exam- 
ination of  these  boards  is  justified.  Fur- 
thermore, the  denial  of  a  personal  ap- 
pearance and  the  use  of  counsel  at  the 
appeals  level  is  but  another  reason  why 
I  believe  the  present  Selective  Service 
System  must  be  revised. 


PROTECTING  THE  PUBLIC  AGAINST 
CONGRESSIONAL  CONFLICT  OP 
INTEREST 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  statement  of  my  fi- 
nancial holdings  and  those  of  my  wife  as 
of  December  30, 1966. 

I  have  taken  this  action,  as  I  dia  in 
1965  and  1966,  because  I  feel  it  is  vital 
that  public  confidence  be  aflBrmed  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  not  using  their 
public  office  for  private  gain.  Also,  I 
recognize  that  questions  of  conflict  of 
interest  may  frequently  arise  with  re- 
spect to  a  Member  s  votes  on  matters  in 
which  he  has  a  personal  interest.  In  my 
view,  the  best  resolution  of  these  ques- 
tions lies  in  full  disclosure  of  a  Mem- 
ber's personal  involvements. 

I  have  taken  this  action  voluntarily, 
as  a  number  of  my  colleagues  have  done 
in  the  past.  However,  I  feel  that  the 
public  has  a  right  to  expect  this  of  all 
Members  of  Congress,  and  during  the 
89th  Congress  I  introduced  legislation 
making  such  disclosure  mandatory  for 
Members  of  Congress,  their  famiUes,  and 
their  employees.  My  bill  also  would  pro- 
hibit Members,  their  families,  and  their 
employees  from  accepting  gifts  or  pay- 
ment from  organizations  which  seek  to 
influence  Federal  legislation  or  adminis- 
trative action,  or  which  compete  for  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  I  intend  to  reintro- 
duce this  bill  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  strongly  that  such 
legislation  is  long  overdue.  Disclosures 
of  questionable  actions  by  some  Members 
of  Congress  and  employees  of  the  Con- 
gress during  the  past  several  years  have 
seriously  undermined  public  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  the  Congress  and  those 
who  serve  in  it. 

We  apply  a  very  strict  standard  of 
conduct  to  the  executive  branch  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  possible  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. In  many  cases,  these  regulations 
are  too  harsh  and  force  individuals  to 
enter  public  service  only  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  Too  frequently,  the  most 
capable  executives  from  private  indus- 
try are  lost  to  Government  service  by 
reason  of  the  severity  of  these  restric- 
tions. In  my  view,  disclosure  require- 
ments would  serve  more  equitably  and 
just  as  effectively. 

But  whatever  restrictions  we  apply  to 
the  executive  branch,  we  should  most 
certainly  apply  the  same  to  ourselves,  for 
we,  even  more  than  they,  are  responsible 
for  the  public  triist. 


which  I  received  today,  supporting  the 
President's  position  and  that  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  in  con- 
nection with  peace  in  Vietnam: 

The  Rabbinical  Alliance  of  America,  con- 
sisting of  over  500  Rabbis  in  the  USA  wishes 
to  reiterate  Its  policy  of  full  support  of  the 
government  policy  in  Vietnam.  We  have 
consistently  supported  our  President,  recog- 
nizing what  painful  decision  our  government 
has  had  to  make  many  times  over  during  the 
past  few  years.  We  deplore  the  efforts  by  the 
so-called  "Guardians  of  the  Faith"  organized 
\inder  the  name  clergy  and  laymen  concerned 
about  Vietnam  to  embarrass  our  government 
and  its  elected  officials,  having  prejudged 
and  condemned  our  government  and  Its  poli- 
cies beforehand.  We  publicly  disassociate 
ovirselves  from  the  planned  mobilization  of 
the  clergy  planned  for  January  31st  and 
February  1st  in  Washington.  We  deplore 
the  poor  Judgment  of  these  so-called  leaders. 
Instead  of  demonstrating  against  the  gov- 
ernment In  Washington,  they  would  do  better 
by  demanding  that  peace  negotiations  be 
entered  into  by  the  Viet  Cong.  Let  them  ask 
for  prayers  by  their  constituents  for  peace 
and  have  them  pressure  the  United  Nations 
for  Immediate  peace  negotiations.  We  re- 
iterate our  support  and  extend  our  best 
wishes  and  prayers  for  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  the  war  with  peace  and  honor  for 
our  great  United  States. 

Rabbinical  Aixiance  or  America, 
Rabbi  Abraham  B.  Hxcht,  President. 


RABBINICAL  ALLIANCE  OP  AMERICA 
FULLY  SUPPORTS  GOVERNMENT 
VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues    to    the   following    telegram 


PPC.  DANIEL  A.  ROUSSEAU  OF  WIL- 
LIMANSETT,  CHICOPEE.  MASS., 
CITED  AS  HEROIC  MEDIC  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  he- 
roic actions  of  f  oiu:  medics  on  January  9 
in  tending  to  wounded  iivfantrymen 
while  under  intense  Vietcong  fire  in  the 
Iron  Triangle  of  enemy  territory  was 
graphically  told  In  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  South  Vietnam.  One  of 
the  four  medics  was  Pfc.  Daniel  A.  Rous- 
seau, 20  years  old,  of  the  Willimansett 
section  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  All  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  decorations  which  they 
certainly  deserve.  I  ask  permission  to 
have  the  story  from  the  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Union  of  January  12,  1967,  telling 
of  their  treatment  of  seriously  wounded 
soldiers,  printed  with  my  remarks  at  this 
in  the  Record: 

WnxiMANBETT  Mkdic  Xikweo  FOB  His  Courage 
Under  Fire 

Iron  Triangle,  Sottth  Vietnam. — "I'm  fwt- 
tlng  all  the  medics  in  for  decorations,"  Capt. 
Joe  K.  Clary  of  Charleston,  S.C,  aald  Wednes- 
day. 

Clary  was  talking  about  the  medical  aid 
men  serving  under  him  in  a  company  that 
ran  into  some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  in  the 
American  drive  this  week  into  the  Viet  Cong's 
Iron  Triangle. 

His  outfit  is  C  Company,  Ist  Battalion, 
27th  Infantry,  U.S.  25th  Infantry  Division. 
It  was  pinned  down  for  four  hours  Monday 
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after  a  heUcopter  assault  landing  put  it  In 
flooded  paddy  fields  at  the  center  of  a  hcavll» 
defended  Viet  Cong  position  on  the  Saigon 
River  about  30  miles  north  of  Saigon. 

Pour  medics  plunged  from  the  choppers 
with  the  riflemen. 

One  was  hit  three  times  as  he  dropped  to 
the  ground,  but  carried  on.  He  instructed 
nearby  GIs  in  the  treatment  of  other 
wounded.  Because  his  condition  was  serious, 
military  authorities  aslced  that  his  name  be 
withheld  pending  notification  of  his  next  of 
kin. 

The  other  three  were  Pfc.  Daniel  A.  Rous- 
seau, 20,  of  Willimansett,  Mass.;  Spec.  5  Willy 
H.  Brown,  23,  of  Port  Mill,  S.C;  and  Spec.  5 
Ken  A.  Tumlinson,  24,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

"When  we  were  pinned  down  and  under 
heavy  fire,"  Clary  said,  "the  medics  crawled 
and  swam  through  the  mud  and  water  to 
work  on  the  wounded.  When  the  3d  platoon 
was  stopped  about  150  meters  away,  Rousseau 
crawled  all  the  way  on  his  belly  m  the  mud 
and  water  to  take  care  of  the  wounded.  He 
came  back  the  same  way. 

"Brown  stayed  with  a  seriously  wounded 
■oldler  all  during  the  flreflght.  He,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  infantrymen,  dangerously  ex- 
posed himself. 

"But  while  the  Infantrymen  can  get  down 
In  position  and  seek  some  protection,  the 
medics  have  to  move  In  the  open  to  get  to 
the  wounded.  These  guys  take  one  hell  of  a 
chance.    They  earn  their  pay." 

Lt.  David  A.  Keefe  of  Washington,  Pa.,  told 
how  Rousseau  was  hit  in  the  back  by  stirap- 
nel,  but  "didn't  even  take  care  of  himself." 

"WORKZO   CONTINtJOTJSI-T" 

"He  worked  continuously  under  flre  for 
four  hours."  Keefe  said. 

Back  in  the  battalion  area  after  the  fight- 
ing was  over,  Rousseau  recalled:  "After  I 
got  hit,  I  didn't  want  to  be  evacuated,  they 
needed  me  too  much.  I  felt  I  had  to  stay 
and  help.  At  that  time  I  knew  we  had  only 
three  of  us  left.    I'm  glad  to  be  back.'* 

Pfc  Rousseau,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Gouln  of  192  Meadow  St..  WUlimansett,  has 
seen  considerable  action  since  arriving  In 
Vietnam  in  October. 

His  mother  said  she  learned  In  a  letter  last 
week  that  Daniel  had  a  close  caU  while  flying 
in  a  helicopter.  BuUets  smashed  into  the 
aircraft  and  one  pierced  the  floor  and  lodged 
In  a  medical  kit  at  his  feet. 

A  paramedic,  he  was  inducted  Into  the 
Army  March  3,  1966,  took  basic  at  Pt.  Dix, 
N  J.,  and  medic  training  at  Pt.  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.  He  graduated  from  paratrotq)  school  at 
Pt.  Benning,  Ga.  .  ^  ».« 

After  a  three-week  furlough  at  home,  ne 
left  Ft.  Dlx  for  Vietnam  on  Oct.  15. 

A  Chicopee  High  School  graduate,  he  was 
employed  at  Savage  Arms  Corp.  for  a  year 
before  entering  the  Army. 


in  the  badly  needed  highway  construc- 
tion program. 

In  my  State  of  Nevada,  our  highway 
funds  were  cut  by  $7  million,  bringing 
about  a  curtailment  of  about  25  percent 
reduction  in  the  road  construction  pro- 
gram. This  uncalled-for  cutting  off  at 
the  knees  of  our  much-needed  highway 
funds  creates  a  severe  problem  to  the 
operations  and  planning  of  the  Nevada 
Highway  Department.  And  now  the 
President  is  thinking  of  deferring  an  ad- 
ditional $400  million,  he  is  not  thinking 
of  the  best  interests  of  our  States  or  Na- 
tion. I  ask  you,  Is  deferring  this  money 
making  more  money  available  to  fight 
the  Vietnam  war?  Ttiis  highway  trust 
fund  money  cannot  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  but  in  the  construction  of  our 
highways.  I  ask  you.  What  are  we  going 
to  gain  by  slowing  construction  now.  and 
find  ourselves  paying  higher,  inflated 
costs  later? 

I  reiterate,  if  we  must  reduce  Federal 
spending,  let  us  chop  away  at  those 
wasteful  foreign  aid  programs  where  all 
we  are  doing  is  handing  out  money, 
which,  in  turn,  is  used  against  our  boys 
in  Vietnam.  Yes,  we  Can  even  slice  away 
at  some  of  our  Great  Society  programs. 
These  highway  funds  should  be  re- 
stored at  once.  Highway  construction  is 
of  the  highest  priority,  not  in  my  State 
alone,  but  to  all  the  States  of  our  great 
Nation. 

The  President  must  restore  the  high- 
way construction  funds  that  have  been 
authorized  by  Congress. 


BARING  PROTESTS  HIGHWAY 

FUND  COSTS 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  [Mr.  Baring]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARINQ.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  note, 
with  much  dismay,  that  the  President  is 
giving  thought  to  deferring  an  additional 
$400  million  in  highway  projects.    This, 
mind  you,  on  the  heels  of  the  $1.1  billion 
in  highway  construction  commitments 
that  the  President  deferred  on  November 
29.    I  am  all  for  cutting  down  expenses, 
but  let  us  cut  where  it  will  do  some  good. 
in  our  giveaway  foreign  aid  program,  not 


WILLIAM  BOSCHELLI  RETIRES 
FROM  POST  OFFICE  DEPART- 
MENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record  an  anticle 
which  appeared  In  the  Chicago  Tribune 
on  Thursday.  January  19,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  retirement  of  the  very  capable 
and  efficient  director  of  operations  of  the 
Chicago  Post  Office,  William  Boschelli. 
Mr.  Boschelli  began  his  career  with  the 
postal  service  in  1924  and  has  held  many 
supervisory  positions.  Including  being 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  Post 
Office  last  year. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Boschelli  for  25 
years,  and  he  is  affectionately  called 
"Bill"  by  his  many  himdreds  and  thou- 
sands of  friends  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Bill  has  been  a  dedicated  and  devoted 
public  servant  during  his  entire  career 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

I  want  to  extend  to  both  Bill  and  his 
wonderful  wife  my  sincerest  congratu- 
lations on  his  retirement  and  to  wish 
both  of  them  an  abundance  of  good 
health  and  long  life  together. 
The  article  follows: 

LOMO  POSTAl  CASZXt  ENDS  FOB  BOSCHELLI 

William  Boechelll,  JNlll  Bloomlngdale  rd., 
Wheaton.  recently  retired  as  director  of  op- 


erations for  the  Chicago  postofflce  after  near, 
ly  43  years  with  the  postal  service. 

Starting  as  a  substitute  clerk  in  February, 
1924.  Boschelli  has  held  many  supervisory 
positions  and  was  officer  in  charge  of  the 
postoffice  from  March,  1966,  when  Postmaster 
Harry  Semrow  resigned,  until  September, 
1966,  when  Htnry  McGee  was  appointed  post- 
master. 

He  was  named  director  of  operations  In 
1961  and  as  such  was  responsible  for  the  mall 
handling  system  of  the  entire  city. 

OBSERVES    TWO   BIG    CHANGES 

The  great  increase  in  volume  of  mall  and 
the  influx  of  women  employes  are  two  of  the 
biggest  changes  that  Boschelli  has  observed 
during  his  employment.  He  said  that  the 
basic  methods  of  handling  the  mall  have  re- 
mained about  the  same  since  he  Joined  the 
postoffice. 

Boschelli  received  an  award  from  the  post- 
office  for  devising  a  slmpllfled  way  to  leach 
new  employes  the  city's  streets. 

The  new  system  cut  the  usually  required 
two-year  learning  period  by  more  than  one- 
half.  He  also  was  given  an  award  for  helping 
coordinate  a  new  system  of  handling  parcel 
post  In  the  city. 

BORN   IN  CHICAGO 

Boschelli  was  born  and  reared  In  Chicago 
and  was  graduated  from  McKlnley  High 
school.  He  Is  married  and  has  one  son  and 
four  grandchUdren. 

Boschelli  said  he  has  no  definite  plans  for 
retirement,  but  he  and  his  wife  hope  to  travel 
to  Europe.  They  recently  returned  from  the 
Caribbean.  „  .  t..  , 

Boschelli  is  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  Italy, 
the  St.  Matthew's  Holy  Name  society,  the 
Italian-American  Federal  association,  the 
Loyal  Order  of  the  Moose,  the  St.  Gabriel 
guild,  and  the  NaUonal  Association  of  Postal 
Supervisors. 

CENTRAL  STANDARD  TIME 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
4  1921,  during  the  closing  hours  of  the 
e'eth  Congress,  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  by  voice  vote  and  without  exten- 
sive debate,  a  bill  entitled  "An  act  to 
transfer  the  panhandle  and  plains  sec- 
tions of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  central 
standard  time." 

Quoting  from  the  United  States  Code, 
title  15.  section  265,  the  act  begins: 

The  panhandle  and  plains  sections  of  Tex- 
as and  Oklahoma  are  transferred  to  and 
placed  within  the  United  States  standard 
central-time  zone. 

Now,  El  Paso  County  Is  not  located  in 
the  panhandle  or  plains  section  of  Tex- 
as It  is  about  200  mUes  west  of  that 
area,  and  through  all  of  its  history  it  has 
observed  mountain  standard  time,  ever 
since  the  time  zones  were  established  by 
the  railroads  in  1883,  and  placed  into 
law  by  act  of  Congress  in  1918.  Never- 
theless, if  you  read  the  fine  print  in  that 
act  of  1921,  you  will  find  that  all  of  Tex- 
as was  included  in  the  central  standard 
time  zone.  . 

This,  clearly,  was  not  the  Intent  ol 
Congress.  I  have  researched  the  briel 
debate  on  the  bill;  and  Members  were 
told  distinctly  that  it  affected  only  the 
panhandle  and  plains  areas,  that  they 


had  always  observed  central  time  and 
had  been  placed  In  mountain  time  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  fol- 
lowing the  act  of  1918.  Nowhere  was  El 
Paso  mentioned,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  El  Pasoans  ever  knew  what  had 
happened  to  them. 

Throughout  the  46  years  since  that 
act  of  1921,  El  Paso  has  continued  to  ob- 
serve mountain  standard  time.  But  the 
act  which  this  Congress  approved  last 
April,  and  which  I  voted  against  because 
there  was  no  option  granted  to  El  Paso 
County  in  this  unique  situation,  gave  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power 
to  secure  an  injunction  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  this  act.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  informed  me  that, 
under  its  new  authority,  it  will  require 
El  Paso  County  to  observe  central  stand- 
ard time  beginning  April  1,  this  year. 

To  permit  El  Paso  an  option  to  con- 
tinue to  observe  the  time  zone  it  has 
observed  for  84  years,  I  have  introduced 
today  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  its  discretion 
to  act  upon  a  written  petition  from  the 
people  of  El  Paso  County,  through  their 
governing  body,  the  county  commission- 
ers court,  asking  that  El  Paso  Coimty  be 
transferred  to  mountain  standard  time. 

The  bill  provides  for  consideration  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
consider  the  geographic  location,  the 
needs  of  interstate  commerce,  the  rela- 
tive hardships  entailed  by  the  time  zones, 
and  the  convenience  of  the  residents  of 
El  Paso  County,  and  authorizes  public 
hearings  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

As  an  example  of  some  factors  favor- 
ing this  legislation,  portions  of  neighbor- 
ing New  Mexico,  200  miles  east  of  El  Paso, 
are  on  mountain  standard  time.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  stand- 
ard for  mountain  standard  time  is  the 
105th  meridian,  more  than  100  miles  east 
of  El  Paso.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  the  power  to  make  ad- 
justments In  time  zones  all  over  the  Na- 
tion, in  every  State  except  Texas.  Here, 
the  Commission  says,  its  power  to  regu- 
late time  zones  has  been  preempted  by 
Congress,  in  the  act  of  1921. 

My  bill  would  only  restore  this  power 
in  the  case  of  El  Paso  County,  Tex.,  so 
that,  upon  request  of  its  citizens,  it  might 
have  the  opportunity  to  continue  to  ob- 
serve the  only  time  zone  it  has  ever  ob- 
served. I  should  like  to  point  out,  also, 
to  the  House,  that  under  last  year's  act — 
unless  the  Texas  State  Legislature  rejects 
daylight  saving  time  for  the  entire  State, 
then,  without  the  action  proposed  by  my 
bill,  El  Paso  will  have  to  turn  its  clocks 
2  hours  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  support  of  this 
House  to  permit  this  westernmost  county 
of  Texas  the  option  to  observe  the  time 
zone  it  has  always  observed,  when  the 
people  of  the  county  themselves  request 
it  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion concurs. 


H.R.  183— THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 


in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEABSEaa  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  Members  of  the  House, 
however  well  or  ill  we  of  this  House  do 
our  work,  however  thoughtful  and  far- 
sighted  we  strive  to  make  the  legislation 
that  is  our  chief  product,  our  labors  will 
be  for  naught  if  this  Nation  suffers  the 
dissolution  of  public  order  under  law. 

In  Vietnam,  under  the  strategy  of 
Maoist  peoples  war,  the  first  strategic  ob- 
jective of  the  insurgents  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  public  confidence  in  the  protection 
of  life  and  property,  the  guarantee  of 
which  constitutes  the  basic  justification 
of  any  incumbent  government.  We  are 
expending  thousands  of  lives  and  billions 
of  dollars  to  reweave  the  tattered  fabric 
of  Vietnamese  social  order.  But  while 
we  struggle  thus  beyond  the  wide  Pacific 
we  witness  in  our  land,  in  our  own  cities 
and  towns,  the  development  of  a  differ- 
ent but  similarly  dangerous  threat  to  the 
public  order.  We  call  it  variously  "the 
mounting  crime  rate,"  "the  erosion  of  re- 
spect for  law."  "crime  in  the  streets." 
This  threat  is  not  nationally  organized 
nor  centrally  directed ;  it  is  not  politically 
oriented,  but  in  effect  it  constitutes  a  vio- 
lently corrosive  acid  spattered  over  the 
fabric  of  American  civil  government.  It 
is  not  a  revolution;  it  is  an  unarrested 
disease,  communicable  and  malignant, 
that  has  reached  a  stage  of  development 
that  requires  immediate  treatment  if  ir- 
reparable damage  is  to  be  avoided. 

Therefore,  I  was  much  heartened  to 
hear  the  President  devote  a  major  por- 
tion of  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
outlining  new  programs  against  crime. 
The  President  is  to  be  applauded  for  his 
insight  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  give  the  President's  pro- 
gram full  consideration  with  utmost  dis- 
patch. 

On  the  opening  day  of  this,  the  90th 
Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill — H.R.  188 — 
bearing  the  title,  "Law  Enforcement  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1967."  This  is  a  measure 
which  does  not  Interfere  with  nor  con- 
travene the  President's  proposals. 
Rather,  I  believe  it  complements  the 
President's  crime  program  very  sub- 
stantially. With  the  indulgence  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  membership,  I  would 
like  to  outline  the  major  provisions  of 
this  bill  and  to  express  some  of  the  con- 
siderations that  stimulated  my  staff  and 
me  in  its  formulation  and  introduction. 

THE   PROBLEM 

Police  and  correctional  agencies  are 
human  institutions  in  a  rapidly  evolving 
society  which,  like  all  other  institutions, 
must  constantly  adapt  to  changing 
times.  The  brisk  trend  of  our  society  Is 
toward  higher  levels  of  education;  we 
must  not  allow  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
fessions to  fall  behind.  Certainly  the 
policeman's  contacts  with,  and  his  deci- 
sions concerning,  the  public  require  that 
his  educational  development  be  not  less 
than  that  of  the  public  generally.  We 
should  not  ask  that  the  American  law 
enforcement  profession  police  a  society 
to  which  it  Is  educationally  inferior,  nor 


should  any  corrections  officer  find  him- 
self more  than  occasionally  at  an  edu- 
cational disadvantage  in  relation  to  his 
charges. 

Our  studies  indicate  that  the  police  and 
correctional  professions  are  the  most 
sorely  neglected  of  all  American  profes- 
sions. The  picture  as  to  pay,  prestige, 
and  profes,sional  requirements  and  in- 
centives is  distressing.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear,  however,  that  neither  this  bill  nor 
my  remarks  are  an  indictment  of  our 
police  forces  or  our  correctional  staffs  as 
now  constituted.  Rather,  considering 
the  current  handicaps  under  which  these 
men  and  women  must  work,  they  seem 
to  be  doing  a  surprisingly  good  Job. 

One  of  the  obvious  and  very  serious 
needs  in  the  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
rections fields  relates  to  the  recruitment 
of  capable  men  and  women  possessing 
college  level  professional  education.  In 
this  there  is  a  lag  far  behind  the  needs 
in  nearly  every  State.  Present  educa- 
tional levels  in  the  police  and  corrections 
occupations  are  generally  low.  In  most 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
this  adversely  affects  performance  and 
also  results  in  a  weak  sense  of  profes- 
sionalism. Due  in  part  to  these  condi- 
tions, the  public  respect  for  law  enforce- 
ment and  corrections  personnel  is 
dangerously  low. 

Further,  there  is  evidence  of  difficulty 
in  communication  between  the  public — 
especially  the  younger  and  minority 
segments — and  its  law  enforcement 
agencies,  due  in  part  to  a  gradual  de- 
facement of  the  image  of  the  law  en- 
forcement officer.  A  growing  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  police  agen- 
cies to  protect  persons  and  property  in 
the  large  cities  is  evidenced  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  neighborhood  volunteer  pa- 
trols which,  however  well  intentioned, 
are  of  the  essential  nature  of  vigilante 
organizations  formed  out  of  desperation. 

A  steadily  increasing  depth  of  knowl- 
edge will  be  required  of  professionals 
throughout  police  and  corrections  work 
in  the  coming  decades.  Correctional 
methods  are  becoming  increasingly  com- 
plex and  place  ever  greater  weight  upon 
the  perceptlveness  and  comprehension 
of  staff  and  field  workers.  Police  are 
confronted  with  a  wider  range  of  social 
problems  and  increasingly  sophisticated 
equipment,  and  are  called  upon  to  en- 
force an  ever-more  complex  system  of 
laws.  Further,  recent  judicial  decisions 
strengthening  the  rights  of  the  accused 
places  a  greater  premium  upon  the  cre- 
ative excellence  of  police  work  within  the 
limits  of  the  evidence-gathering  and  in- 
vestigative prerogatives  remaining  open. 

The  need  for  more  and  better  educated 
professionals  in  the  corrections  field  is 
well  known.  Such  statistics  as  are  avail- 
able indicate  that  roughly  three-quarters 
of  the  most  serious  crimes  are  committed 
by  persons  under  25  and  that  between 
one-half  and  two-thirds  of  all  persons 
committed  to  houses  of  criminal  correc- 
tion have  a  record  of  previous.  Icnown 
commitments.  In  short  our  most  seri- 
ous offenders  are  presently  young  and 
correctional  agencies  are  simply  tempo- 
rarily confining  more  than  they  are  cor- 
recting. Prof  G.  Robert  Blakey  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  Law  School 
has  aptly  observed : 
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No  matter  what  steps  we  now  take,  our 
prospects  for  an  early  decrease  In  our  crime 
rate  are  not  hopeful.  For  statistics  also  show 
that  too  often  young  offenders  are  not  re- 
formed, and  mature  Into  adult  criminals. 

On  the  principle  that  the  most  effec- 
tive agents  of  change  in  people  are  other 
people,  rather  than  architecture  and  ma- 
chinery, our  need  for  more  well  educated 
people  in  criminal  corrections  is  all  too 

There  has  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  considerable  emphasis  on  police  train- 
ing programs.    This  is  well  advised  and 
promises  to  be  very  beneficial.    There  is, 
however,  a  broad  and  easUy  discernible 
difference  between  training  and  educa- 
tion; both  are  needed.    Training  deals 
with  the  standard  techniques,  tools,  rules, 
physical  skills,  and  discipline  necessary 
to  the  law  enforcement  career.    Educa- 
tion not  only  supplies  the  man  a  broad 
body  of  knowledge  concerning  his  society 
and  enhances  his  abilities  of  reasoning 
and  communication,  it  is  also  a  shaper  of 
attitudes  and  concepts  concerning  the 
law  and  the  community,  concerning  the 
use  and  abuse  of  force  and  authority, 
concerning  man.  state,  and  diversity  in 
the   American   system.     Education   in- 
creases the  trainability  of  the  policeman 
for  the  rapid  influx  of  new  devices,  proce- 
dures, and  fresh  approaches  now  being 
tested  by  police  agencies.   Lack  of  educa- 
tion can  and  will  place  unnecessary  bar- 
riers between  a  law  enforcement  officer 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  legislators, 
judges,  lawyers,  and  citizens  on  the  other. 
Put  without  graciousness,  the  image  of 
the  "dumb  cop,"  whether  or  not  it  has 
been  justified  in  the  past,  must  not  pre- 
vail in  the  future  if  we  are  to  have  that 
civic  trust  and  respect  for  the  law  which 
underlies  civil  order.    But  that  injurious 
image  wUl  indeed  prevaU  unless  a  bold, 
new  emphasis  on  educational  opportu- 
nities for  the  law  enforcement  profession 
is  effected  now. 

PTJWOSES   OF  THE  PROPOSED   LAW   ENFORCEMENT 
EDUCATION    ACT    OF     1967 

First.  To  stimulate  the  recruitment  of 
capable,  intelligent  men  and  women  into 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
rectional agencies  by  providing  attrac- 
tive, undergraduate,  college  level  educa- 
tional opportimities  for  those  seeking 
careers  in  the  relevant  fields. 

Second.  To  stimulate  an  upgrading  of 
educational  levels  of  the  country's  ex- 
perienced law  enforcement  and  correc- 
tional agency  personnel  by  providing  ed- 
ucational opportunities  designed  for  their 
career  needs,  at  reasonable  cost. 

Third.  To  stimulate  the  establishment 
or  improvement  of  2-  and  4-year  un- 
dergraduate programs  in  the  fields  of 
law  enforcement  and  corrections  in  uni- 
versities, and  junior,  community,  and 
4-year  colleges  throughout  the  Nation. 
Hopefully,  also  the  fruitful  dialog  be- 
tween the  law  enforcement  and  academic 
communities  now  begxm  will  grow  in  vol- 
ume and  content. 

Fourth.  To  demonstrate  to  the  law  en- 
forcement and  corrections  professions 
that  the  Nation  Is  intensely  and  sympa- 
thetically interested  in  the  excellence  of 
their  capabilities  and  careers — interested 
enough  to  help  substantially. 

Fifth.  To  initiate  a  program  promising 
in  the  readily  foreseeable  future  to  en- 
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gender  significant  enhancement  of  the 
public  image  of  the  law  enforcement  and 
corrections  profession*  and  improve- 
ments in  community -police  communica- 
tions. 

MAJOR    PROVISIONS    OP   THE  LAW    ENFORCEMENT 
EDUCATION     ACT 

Title  I  would  establish  a  student  loan 
fund  at  numerous  institutions  of  higher 
education — including  junior  and  commu- 
nity colleges  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
pursuing  2-  or  4-year  undergraduate  de- 
grees or  certificates  in  police  or  correc- 
tional science.    These  loan  funds  total 
$3  million  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  $5 
million  for   1969,   1970,  and  1971.  each 
State's  share  of  the  funds  being  equiva- 
lent to  its  share  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion.   A  maximum  student  loan  under 
this    program    would    be    $1,200    for    1 
academic  year  with  selection  of  recipi- 
ents being  determined  by  the  individual 
institutions  and  based  upon  excellence 
of  achievement  and  need,  with  special 
consideration  given  experienced  law  en- 
forcement or  corrections  personnel  on 
academic  leave.   Loans  would  bear  a  low- 
mterest  rate,  be  repayable  over  a  10-year 
period  after  graduation,  and  up  to  half 
of  the  debt  may  be  canceled  for  service 
on  a  public  funded  law  enforcement  or 
correctional  agency. 

Federal  contributions  to  the  student 
loan  funds  would  be  matched  by  par- 
ticipating colleges  and  universities  at  a 
ratio  of  at  least  one — institutional — to 
nine— Federal;  funds  are  provided  in 
title  I  for  loans  to  institutions  to  cover 
their  required  share.  The  total  4-year 
cost  of  this  program  is  $19,800,000  plus 
administrative  costs;  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  these  funds  would  be  re- 
covered by  the  Government  as  the  loans 
and  interest  are  paid  off.  An  estimated 
18,000  to  36,000  student-academic  years 
of  study  could  be  supported  under  this 
title. 

Title  II  would  establish  5.000  2 -year 
scholarships    for    outstanding    students 
wishing  to  pursue  careers  in  corrections 
or  law  enforcement.    Stipends  for  such 
fellowships  would  amount  to  $2,300  year- 
ly, plus  $400  for  each  dependent  of  the 
student.    In  addition  to  the  student  sti- 
pend   the    Government   would   provide 
grants  of  up  to  $2,500  per  fellowship 
student  per  year  to  the  institution  pro- 
viding iilm  a  new  or  improved  program 
in  police  or  correctional  science.    It  is 
the  intent  of  this  provision  to  create  an 
inducement  for  colleges  and  imiversities 
to  establish  new  or  expanded  programs  in 
these  fields.    Many  States  presently  have 
no  police  and  correctional  science  pro- 
grams   offered   at   tlieir   institutions   of 
higher  education.    Competition  for  fel- 
lowship awards  would  be  based  upon  evi- 
dence of  mental  and  moral  excellent  and 
stable  personality,  with  some  preference 
being  given  applicants  who  are  law  en- 
forcement and  corrections  professionals 
on  academic  leave.    The  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram is  $50  million  plus  administrative 
expenses  over  a  4-year  period. 

Title  III  consists  of  miscellaneous  ad- 
ministrative provisions  relating  chiefly 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  who  is 
required  to  report  to  and  advise  the  Con- 
gress yearly  concerning  the  program  de- 
scribed above.     An  expert  12-man  ad- 


visory committee  is  authorized  to  assist 
the  Commissioner  in  establishing  and 
administering  the  program. 

EXPLANATORY    NOTES 

First.  The  Law  Enforcement  Educa- 
tion Act  favors  a  very  decentralized  sys- 
tem of  police  and  corrections  education 
because  the  practical  problems  encoun- 
tered in  both  fields  tend  to  differ  from 
area  to  area.  It  is  reasoned  that  each 
local  institution  should  be  best  able  to 
synthesize  the  relevant  research  and 
scholarship  of  the  wide  academic  com- 
munity with  local  experience  and  need 
in  the  education  of  young  professionals 
in  law  enforcement  and  corrections  for 
any  given  locality. 

Second.   The  program  for  police  sci- 
ence college  training  is  designed,  in  part, 
to  attract  high  school  graduates  inter- 
ested in  police  careers  but  not  yet  old 
enough  to  qualify  for  regular  employ- 
ment in  law  enforcement.    The  17-,  18-, 
and  19-year-olds  presently  Interested  in 
police  careers  can  do  little  but  become 
part-time  police  cadets;  most  often  they 
pursue  other  lines  of  education  or  turn 
to  other  trades;  in  either  ccse,  by  the 
time  they  have  reached  a  minimum  age 
for  police  employment  they  are  immersed 
in  other  pursuits  that  could  be  begun 
after  graduation  and  lost  to  law  enforce- 
ment.   Given    easily    accessible    college 
level  law   enforcement  education   pro- 
grams such  as  those  stimulated  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  these  young  grad- 
uates could  begin  law  enforcement  ca- 
reers with  a  satisfying  sense  of  direction 
and    accomplishment,    enhancing    their 
value  to  prospective  employers  and  their 
prospects  for  advancement. 

Third.  Administration  of  the  program 
is  entrusted  to  the  Office  of  Education 
both  because  it  deals  chiefly  with  educa- 
tional matters  and  institutions,  and  be- 
cause that  Office  has  long  and  successful 
experience  in  administering  the  national 
defense  education  program  which  this 
legislation  parallels  in  many  respects. 

The  wording  and  details  of  the  pro- 
posed Law  Enforcement  Education  Act 
have  been  kept  similar  to  those  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
in  that  many  of  the  institutions  that  will 
participate  in  the  former  program  are 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  latter.  Procedural  difficul- 
ties may  thus  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Fourth.  The  bill  provides  no  assur- 
ances to  either  the  Nation  or  the  pros- 
pective  students   that   the   appropriate 
State  and  local  agencies  will  hire  or  ad- 
vance persons  with  superior  educational 
qualifications  for  work  in  law  enforce- 
ment   and   corrections.     It   is   doubtful 
that  any  form  of  Federal  legislation  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  correctional  agencies,  however 
well  intentioned,  could  or  should  have  a 
directly  manipulative  effect  on  the  hir- 
ing practices  of  State  and  local  agencies. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  however,  that 
if  well-trained  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
rectional personnel  are  available,  they 
will  generally  be  hired  and  advanced  in 
preference  to  those  less  qualified. 
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THE    STATISTICAL    CASE    IN    BRIEF 

In  1964  only  6.4  percent  of  the  Nation's 
policemen  had  a  college  degree  of  any 


type.  In  the  fall  of  1965,  roughly  50  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  1965  high  school 
graduating  class  entered  college,  and  the 
trend  is  up. 

Police  departments  all  over  the  Nation 
complain  of  severe  recruiting  difficulties. 
A  careful  survey  conducted  by  the 
League  of  Cities  in  1966  disclosed  that 
64.5  percent  of  the  police  departments 
polled  were  understaffed.  These  de- 
partments were  operating  with  less  than 
the  number  of  men  authorized  where  in 
many  cases  even  the  staff  strength  au- 
thorized would  have  been  insufficient  to 
adequately  perform  the  department's 
tasks. 

The  shortage  is  not  one  of  willing  ap- 
plicants. In  1961  only  22.3  percent  of 
all  the  applicants  for  positions  on  368 
police  departments  were  accepted;  last 
year  the  Dallas  Police  Department  hired 
only  29  out  of  1,033  applicants.  Thus, 
the  shortage  is  one  of  physically  and 
mentally  capable,  trainable  personnel. 

Throughout  the  Nation  there  are  in 
operation  103  associate  degree — 2  year — 
programs  and  27  bachelor  degree  pro- 
grams in  police  science.  The  institutions 
offering  these  programs  are  heavily  con- 
centrated on  the  west  coast,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  New  York. 

There  are  presently  26  States  in  which 
no  college  or  university  provides  a  de- 
gree program  in  police  science;  in  12  of 
these  there  is  some  planning  for  such 
programs. 

HOUSE    CONGRESSIONAL    PRAYER 
BREAKFAST 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  HaganI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  we  have  been  hold- 
ing a  prayer  breakfast  every  Thursday 
morning  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  preside  this  morning  when  our  great 
friend  and  majority  leader,  Carl  Albert, 
was  the  speaker  and  brought  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  and  enlightening  mes- 
sages ever  heard  by  his  colleagues  at 
these  meetings.  Some  60  or  more  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  present,  one  of 
the  largest  groups  we  have  ever  had  in 
any  of  our  meetings,  and  for  those  who 
were  not  privileged  to  attend  this  great 
meeting,  I  would  deem  it  a  pleasure  to 
recommend  to  you  the  reading  of  Major- 
ity Leader  Carl  Albert's  message: 
This  Nation,  Under  God 

The  precedents,  traditions  and  institutions 
of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  these 
great  legislative  bodies.  Some  of  these  things 
deal  with  parliamentary  procedure.  Others 
with  legislative  form.  Still  others  with  the 
political,  social,  economic,  and  military  facts 
of  American  life.  All  these  traditions  and 
procedures  are  Important. 

But  I  propose  to  talk  to  you  this  morning 
about  an  Institution  In  the  Congress  which 
symbolizes  the  religious  heritage  of  our 
P«9l»— our  belief  that  leglBlatlve  decisions 


must  have  a  spiritual  content.  The  Institu- 
tion Is  as  old  as  the  Congress  Itself.  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  of  the  office  of  Chaplain 
in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
and  I  am  speaking  of  my  own  belief  that  If 
politics  is  to  serve  its  highest  purpose  it 
must  have  a  moral  origin.  That  I  think  is 
the  difference  between  this  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Our  fathers  in  founding  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  earnestly  sought  the  guidance 
of  Almighty  God. 

The  Mayflower  compact  was  signed,  "In 
the  name  of  God,  Amen." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  con- 
cluded "vsrlth  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protec- 
tion of  Divine  Providence." 

Another  symbol  of  the  recognition  of  our 
country  of  the  need  for  divine  guidance  from 
the  beginning  of  our  government  is  the 
daily  opening  of  Congress  with  prayer. 

This  practice  dates  from  the  Continental 
Congress. 

I  think  it  Is  significant  that  every  single 
dally  session  of  Congress  ever  convened  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
been  opened  with  prayer. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  made  It  a  practice 
ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  be  present  every  possible  day  for 
the  opening  prayer  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  think  this  has  profited  me  not 
only  In  the  personal  strength  and  peace 
which  prayer  always  engenders  but  more  im- 
portant in  the  perspective  which  the  reflec- 
tions of  a  man  of  God  bring  as  I  face  legis- 
lative problems  from  day  to  day. 

In  the  dally  prayers  reserved  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  down  through  the  genera- 
tions, more  than  anywhere  else,  may  be 
found  the  thoughts  and  convictions  of  our 
clergy  on  the  great  issues  with  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  had  to 
deal.  It  is  inconceivable  that  these  dally 
petitions  for  divine  help  have  not  had  an 
Impact — a  major  impact — on  the  course  of 
events  in  the  Congress  and  the  country. 

When  It  was  proposed  that  Congressional 
sessions  be  opened  with  prayer,  there  were 
expressions  of  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
doing  so  because  of  the  great  diversity  of 
opinions  and  religious  beliefs. 

Then  Samuel  Adams,  with  his  gray  hair 
hanging  about  his  shoulders,  rose  and  said 
it  did  not  become  men  professing  to  be 
Christians  to  be  so  negative. 

He  could  see  no  reason  why  Christian  men 
coming  together  for  solemn  deliberation  In 
a  serious  hour  could  not,  as  one  man,  bow 
In  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  no  matter  how 
different  their  religious  beliefs. 

He  then  moved  that  the  Reverend  Jacob 
Dushe  (pronounced  Doo-shay)  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  should  address  the  Throne  of 
Grace  In  prayer. 

Mr.  Dushe  (Doo-shay)  read  the  Episcopal 
service  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  then, 
as  if  moved  by  the  occasion,  he  broke  out 
into  extemporaneous  prayer. 

"O  Lord  our  Heavenly  Father,  high  and 
mighty  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords, 
who  dost  from  Thy  throne  behold  all  the 
dwellers  on  earth  and  reignest  with  power 
supreme  and  uncontrolled  over  all  king- 
doms, empires  and  governments,  look  down 
in  mercy  we  beseech  Thee  on  these  American 
states  who  have  fled  to  Thee  from  the  rod 
of  the  oppressor,  and  thrown  themselves  on 
Thy  gracious  protection,  desiring  to  be 
henceforth  dependent  only  on  Thee;  to  Thee 
do  they  now  look  up  for  that  countenance 
and  support  which  Thou  alone  canst  give; 
give  them  wisdom  In  council,  and  valor  in 
the  field  ...  Be  Thou  present,  O  God  of 
wisdom  and  direct  the  councils  of  this  hon- 
orable assembly  .  .  .;  shower  down  on  them 
and  the  millions  they  here  represent  such 
temporal  blessings  as  Thou  seest  expedient 
for  them  In  this  world  and  crown  them  with 
everlasting  glory  In  the  world  to  come. 
"All  this  we  aslc  In  the  name  and  through 


the  merits   of  Jesus  Christ,   Thy   Son,  our 
Saviour.    Amen." 

John  Adams  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  describ- 
ing the  session  said  he  never  saw  a  more 
moving  spectacle. 

He  said  pacific  Quakers,  who  formed  part 
of  that  Interesting  assembly,  sobbed. 

He  added:  "Depend  upon  It  .  .  .  where 
there  is  a  spirit  of  Christianity,  there  Is  a 
spirit  which  rises  above  form,  above  cere- 
monies. Independent  of  sect  or  creed,  and 
the  controversies  of  clashing  doctrines." 

The  practice  of  opening  the  dally  sessions 
of  Congress  with  prayer  has  continued  from 
that  beginning. 

The  Senate's  first  Chaplain  was  Dr.  Samuel 
Provost,  an  Episcopalian,  appointed  on  AprU 
25. 1789. 

Dr.  WilUam  Linn,  a  Presbyterian,  was  the 
House's  first  Chaplain.  He  was  appointed 
May  1,  1789,  when  George  Washington's  first 
speech  was  read  to  the  House. 

The  Chaplain's  appointment  was  the  first 
business  after  Washington's  address. 

The  Chaplain's  custom  has  been  challenged 
at  various  times  through  the  years. 

For  example.  In  1857,  certain  Members  of 
Congress   claimed  that  the  employment  of 
chaplains  confiicted  with  the  spirit  of  the  T 
Constitution  and  tended  to  promote  a  union 
of  Church  and  State. 

They  made  a  determined  effort  to  discon- 
tinue the  practice. 

This  aroused  the  churches  of  the  country, 
and  at  the  end  of  an  acrimonious  debate  the 
House,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  adopted 
a  resolution  that  the  dally  sessions  of  the 
House  should  be  opened  with  prayer. 

This  resolution,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  determine,  is  the  only  specific  legislative 
authority  for  the  selection  of  chaplains. 

Since  1789,  a  total  of  112  Chaplains  have 
served  Congress — 55  In  the  Senate  and  57  In 
the  House. 

Of  these  112,  38  have  been  Methodists,  28 
Presbyterians,  19  Episcopalians,  14  Baptists, 
4  Unitarians,  3  Congregationallsts,  2  Chris- 
tians, and  1  each  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran, 
and  Unlversalist. 

One  chaplain's  denomination  was  not 
known. 

Far  more  important  than  this,  however,  Is 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  ministry  In  the  ofllce 
of  chaplain.    Chaplains  are  the  shepherds  of 

the  Hill. 

The  dally  Invocation  In  Congress  Is  only 
one  facet  of  a  Chaplain's  office.  Since  you 
all  know  our  present  Chaplains  you  have 
probably  heard  some  of  these  things  about 
them  from  the  Chaplains  themselves,  but  I 
think  these  facts  are  worth  repeating.  Chap- 
lains are  always  available  as  spiritual  ad- 
visors to  Members  of  Congress.  They  coun- 
sel them  and  their  fanillles,  call  on  the  sick, 
officiate  at  weddings,  baptisms  and  funerals. 

Their  calendars  are  crowded  with  talks  to 
clubs  and  visiting  student  groups. 

To  their  offices  come  an  unceasing  stream 
of  citizens  who  want  to  talit  about  the 
spiritual  and  physical  welfare  o?  the  nation, 
and  indeed,  the  state  of  the  entire  world 
which  is  so  closely  enmeshed  with  actlvitlea 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Hundreds  of  letters  pour  Into  the  Chap- 
lains from  every  corner  of  the  country  and 
must  be  answered,  for  the  Chaplains  of  Con- 
gress are  In  a  sense,  also  the  servants  of  the 
constituency. 

The  letters  they  receive  reveal  the  spirit  of 
our  people  iinburdenlng  their  hearts. 

Many  of  these  letters  come  from  people 
who  read  the  dally  prayers  as  they  appear  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 

A  doctor  in  Texas  wrote  that  he  never 
makes  his  dally  rounds  at  his  hospital  with- 
out first  pausing  and  reading  prayerfully  Dr. 
Harris'  Invocation. 

Numerotu  people  In  Washington  use  the 
prayers  for  their  family  devotions. 

President  Johnson  describes  the  dally  pray- 
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ere  In  Congress  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
traditions  of  government. 

He  says  the  prayer  Is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  legislative  process  as  Is  the  drafting  of 
bills  and  the  taking  of  votes  on  them. 

"It  is  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupation  from 
which  men  who  have  heavy  responsibilities 
draw  strength  and  fortitude  for  the  tense 
hours  that  lie  ahead,"  he  says. 

Richard  M.  Nlzon,  once  said  that  in  the 
usual  order  of  business  of  Congress,  the  in- 
vocation Is  often  the  best  speech  of  the  day. 
"Thoughts  expressed  in  the  Invocations 
constantly  remind  us,"  he  said,  "that  the 
greatness  of  America  comes  from  the  fact 
that  this  nation  was  built  on  the  founda- 
tion of  faith  In  God." 

The  late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  described 
the  dally  ministrations  of  the  House  Chaplain 
as  "helpful,  inspiring,  lifting  all  who  hear 
him  to  a  deeper  realization  of  their  need  for 
divine  guidance." 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  Imow  per- 
sonally five  Chaplains  who  have  served  in  the 
Congress;  Dr.  Montgomery,  Dr.  Braskamp 
and  Dr.  Latch  in  the  House,  and  Dr.  Harris 
and  Dr.  Peter  Marshall  in  the  Senate. 

Not  only  do  I  look  forward  to  Dr.  Latch's 
daily  prayer,  but  also  to  his  quotation  of  one 
verse  of  Scripture  preceding  his  invocation. 
Dr.  Latch's  Immediate  predecessor.  Dr. 
Braskamp,  began  this  practice  early  In  1958, 
reviving  a  custom  which  had  been  followed 
by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  had  served 
the  House  as  Chaplain  in  the  early  1900's. 

Some  of  these  Scriptures  stick  in  my  mind 
and  are  recalled  throughout  the  sessions 
which  follow. 

For  example,  I  remember  Dr.  Braskamp's 
prayer  at  the  beginning  of  one  session  was 
preceded  by  the  brief  Scripture:  "In  the 
beginning,  God."  And  Dr.  Latch  last  Tues- 
day, prefaced  his  prayer  at  our  opening  ses- 
sion with  this  verse  from  Exodus:  "My  pres- 
ence shall  go  with  thee." 

Among  other  familiar  ones  which  I  have 
felt  were  especially  appropriate  have  been : 

"God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble." 

"They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary;  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint." 

"He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man.  what  Is 
good;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  Justly  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 

"Blessed  Is  the  nation  whose  God  Is  the 
Lord." 
"If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?" 
One  which  stands  out  in  my  memory  is 
the  Psalm  he  quoted  from  to  precede  his 
prayer  when  President  Kennedy  was  killed: 
"The  righteous  shall  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance." 

As  you  know.  Dr.  Latch,  minister  of  the 
Metropolitan  Methodist  Church,  was  elected 
Chaplain  of  the  House  last  week  after  having 
served  as  Acting  Chaplain  since  Dr.  Bras- 
kamp's death  last  year. 

Dr.  Braskamp,  was  the  first  full-time  chap- 
lain in  either  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Montgomery,  who  preceded  Dr.  Bras- 
kamp as  House  Chaplain,  bad  the  longest 
record  of  service  of  any  Congressional  Chap- 
lain. 

He  served  over  a  quarter  of  a  century — for 
some  29  years  from  1921  to  1950  .  .  . 

During  the  years  of  his  service,  he  de- 
livered Invocations  on  many  historic  occa- 
alons. 

In  1023,  he  officiated  at  the  funeral  of 
Preeident  Harding. 

The  next  year,  when  Woodrow  Wllaon  was 
dying.  Dr.  Montgomery's  moving  prayer  for 
the  former  President  was  reprinted  in  the 
New  York  Times.    (Feb.  8,  1924) 

His  prayers  for  the  men  of  the  sunken 
•ubmarine  8-4  were  similarly  reported  In 
1937. 
When  the  United  States  was  In  the  early 


stages  of  the  depressiott  In  1932,  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery opened  the  new  session  with  the 
prayer  that  every  member  of  the  House 
should  "be  brave  to  Investigate  and  fearless 
to  decide"  so  that  all  selfishness,  sectarian- 
ism, bias  and  evil  design  might  "melt  away 
into  brotherly  love  and  pour  Into  the  golden 
circle  of  our  homes  the  fullest  measure  of 
purity  and  sweetness." 

He  delivered  the  D.Day  prayer  In  the 
House,  In  June,  1944,  when  news  came  of 
the  AlUed  invasion  of  continental  Europe 
from  the  north. 

In  praying  for  speedy  victory  with  a  min- 
imum loss  of  lives,  Dr.  Montgomery  said: 
"We  bring  unto  Thee  our  heroic  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  battle  lines  who  have  sur- 
rendered their  secret  Joys,  their  aspirations 
and  the  blessings  of  the  years  .  .  .  comfort 
them  in  the  face  of  all  adversaries  as  their 
swords  of  righteousness  prevail." 

In  1946,  he  delivered  the  Invocation  at  the 
Congressional  Joint-session  memorial  service 
for  Franklin  Delano   Boosevelt. 

The  late  Peter  Marshall  Is  one  of  the  best 
known  of  all  the  chaplains  ever  to  serve  In 
the  Congress. 

Dr.  Marshall  established  a  reputation 
among  the  Senators  tor  his  "spirited  way 
of  being  spiritual" 

His  pungent  phrasea  and  tart  morsels  of 
thought  were  frequently  reported  in  the 
Press,  and  Senators  found  that  the  Chap- 
lain's prayers  often  related  significantly  and 
sharply  to  the  buslneae  of  the  day. 

When  the  Senate  began  debate  on  foreign 
aid  in  the  Spring  of  1947.  the  new  Chaplain 
prayed:  "Give  us  clear  vision,  that  we  may 
know  where  to  stand  and  what  to  stand  for — 
because  unless  we  stand  for  something,  we 
shall  fall  for  anything." 

Later  when  David  Lilienthal's  appoint- 
ment to  Chairmanship  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  was  being  debated,  Marshall 
prayed:  "Teach  us  that  liberty  is  not  only 
to  be  loved,  but  also  to  be  lived. 

"Liberty  Is  too  precious  a  thing  to  be  bur- 
led In  books. 
"It  costs  too  much  to  be  hoarded. 
"Make   us  to  see   that   liberty  is   not  the 
right  to  do  as  we  please,  but  the  opportunity 
to  please  to  do  what  Is  right." 

Dvu-lng  a  partisan  flgbt  over  postmaster  ap- 
pointments, Marshall  chlded  Senators  with 
the  words:  "Since  we  strain  at  gnats  and 
swallow  camels,  give  us  a  new  standard  of 
values  and  the  ability  to  know  a  trlfie  when 
we  see  it." 

One  of  Peter  Marshall's  best  was:  "May  we 
resolve,  God  helping  us,  to  be  part  of  the 
answer,  and  not  part  of  the  problem." 

Following  Dr.  Marshall's  untimely  death 
at  the  age  of  46  In  1949,  Dr.  Harris  became 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate  for  the  second  time. 
He  was  born  In  England  and  was  serving 
as  Pastor  of  Foundry  Methodist  Church  here. 
I  don't  know  of  anything  more  Interesting 
than  to  go  back  through  old  Congressional 
Records  and  read  the  dally  prayers. 

A  chronology  of  important  events  In  Amer- 
ican history  could  be  constructed  by  a  review 
of  these  prayers.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
Congress  on  December  4,  1865,  after  the 
death  of  Lincoln  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
Civil  War,  Reverend  Edgar  H.  Gray  prayed: 
"Glory  be  to  Thy  name,  O  God,  that  the 
Republic  still  lives,  the  Nation  survives,  the 
country  is  safe!" 

"Glory  be  to  Thy  name  that  o\a  heroic 
efforts  have  been  crowned  with  victory,  so 
that  the  desolations  of  war  have  ceased,  and 
the  ground  no  longor  shakes  beneath  the 
tread  of  armies!" 

"We  praise  Thee  with  thanksgiving  that 
the  statue  of  Freedom  now  looks  down  from 
our  Capitol  upon  an  entire  nation  of  free 
men." 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  House  on  June 

28,  1919,  after  the  signing  of  the  Versailles 

Treaty,  Dr.  Henry  N.  Couden's  prayer  went 

like  this: 

"We  thank  Thee  that  a  peace  treaty  has 


been  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  leading 
nations;  and  while  it  may  not  be  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  world  we  most  fervently  pray 
that  it  may  be  a  stepping-stone  to  a  higher 
civilization  from  which  shall  spring  spon- 
taneously from  the  hearts  of  all  men  and 
of  all  nations  a  peace  pact  which  shall  spare 
the  world  from  a  holocaust  through  which 
it  has  Just  passed,  leaving  it  inexpressibly 
sad  and  mournful  in  the  loss  of  men  and 
means." 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Dr.  Bras- 
kamp's prayers  was  the  one  he  gave  after 
VE  Day,  May  8,  1945,  when  he  was  substi- 
tuting for  Dr.  Montgomery: 

"O  Lord  God  Omnipotent,  who  maketh 
wars  to  cease  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  we 
praise  and  magnify  Thy  holy  name,  for 
through  Thy  might  and  Thy  mercy  we  have 
been  brought  to  this  day  of  grace  and  vic- 
tory. 

"When  we  call  to  memory  with  pride,  grati- 
tude and  love  that  vast  multitude  who  strug- 
gled so  heroically  and  endured  so  valiantly, 
giving  their  very  life-blood  in  order  that  this 
day  might  be  possible,  we  cry  out,  'Alas.  alas, 
next  to  defeat,  the  saddest  thing  is  victory 
at  such  a  cost.' 

"We  pray  that  we  may  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully endeavor  to  prove  worthy  of  their  suf- 
ferings and  sacrifice." 

On  the  day  of  the  conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco to  establish  the  United  Nations,  April 
25,  1945,  20  years  ago.  Dr.  Braskamp  prayed 
In  part:  "Today  we  are  Joining  struggling 
and  war-torn  humanity  in  Its  prayers  for  Thy 
special  blessing  upon  those  chosen  repre- 
sentatives who  are  now  seeking  to  organize 
the  good  win  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  for 
a  lasting  peace." 

The  day  after  President  Truman  ordered 
General  MacArthur  to  support  the  Republic 
of  South  Korea,  June  28,  1950.  Dr.  Braskamp 
prayed  In  part:  "Grant  that  in  these  days 
of  strife  and  confusion,  of  storm  and  tumult, 
we  may  carry  on  In  the  glad  assurance  that 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  Is  vrtth  us.  and  the  God  of 
righteousness  is  our  refuge  and  strength." 
When  President  Kennedy  was  killed  the 
Chaplain,  Reverend  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
prayed  in  part:  "God  of  the  living  and  of  the 
living  dead:  As  In  this  hour  we  bow  In  the 
shadow  of  a  people's  grief.  Thou  dost  hear 
the  sobbing  of  a  stricken  nation.  But  we 
come  with  the  comfort  that  Thou  knowest 
what  is  in  the  darkness,  and  that  the  darkness 
and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  Thee." 

These  historical  facts  and  quotations 
which  I  have  brought  to  you  this  morning 
are  Illustrative  of  a  very  important  but  little 
publicized  institution  In  government. 

The  total  effect  of  these  prayers  through 
the  generations  cannot  be  measured.  It  Is 
certain,  however,  that  they  are  symbolic  of 
the  deep  purpose  of  the  men  who  have  been 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  our  govern- 
ment since  its  inception. 

They  demonstrate  clearly  that  we  as  a 
people  have  always  tied  and  still  do  tie  the 
destiny  of  this  Republic  to  the  spiritual 
ideals  of  our  people. 

Dr.  Latch's  prayer  at  our  opening  session 
last  week  was  one  which  wduld  be  fitting  for 
the  entire  year.  You  may  recall  his  words 
before  we  all  Joined  him  In  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
He  prayed:  "As  we  launch  upon  the  new 
year,  may  Tliy  presence  strengthen  us,  Thy 
spirit  guide  \is  and  Thy  wisdom  make  us 
wise." 
There  Is  no  Chaplain  in  the  Cominterm. 
But  this  is  a  nation  under  God. 
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NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  OLDER 
WORKERS 
Mr.  MONTGOIylERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEIABIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  two  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  cosponsoring  a  bill  that 
would  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Older  Workers. 

The  bill  is  chiefly  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] and  also  strongly  supported  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  society  continues  to 
discriminate  against  older  workers,  not 
only  will  employees  be  hurt,  but  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  conscience  will  suf- 
fer as  well.  Yet,  without  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  older  workers,  America 
would  not  have  achieved  the  preemi- 
nence it  enjoys. 

Like  all  other  forms  of  discrimination, 
the  prejudice  against  older  workers  is 
not  only  cruel,  but  senseless.  Many  of 
them  are  superior  in  ability,  perform- 
ance and  dedication,  to  some  younger 
workers.  Performance,  not  age,  should 
be  the  real  criterion.  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  in  February  1963,  was  aware 
of  the  injustice  of  job  discrimination, 
when  he  said: 

Denial  of  employment  opportunity  to  older 
persons  is  a  personal  tragedy. 

I  was  dismayed  to  read  that  when  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  W.  WiUard  Wirtz  testi- 
fied about  the  plight  of  older  workers,  he 
disclosed  that  almost  50  percent  of  em- 
ployment vacancies  in  America  are  closed 
to  those  55  years  old  and  that  25  percent 
of  jobs  are  closed  to  persons  over  45. 
Think  of  the  experience  and  ability  those 
persons  could  have  contributed  to  their 
prospective  employers. 

Because  of  automation,  more  workers 
are  losing  their  jobs  and  many  of  those 
who  believe  they  have  employment  secu- 
rity, are  really  vulnerable.  Therefore, 
special  training  programs  for  older  work- 
ers are  needed  to  enable  them  to  upgrade 
their  skills  and  keep  pace  with  accelerat- 
ing technological  change.  The  programs 
should  be  combined  with  education 
courses,  thus  Increasing  employment 
value. 

Under  the  bill,  a  14-member  Commis- 
sion would  study  the  problems  of  older 
workers  and  recommend  solutions  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  very  well  that 
tnere  is  no  panacea  for  this  serious  and 
complex  problem,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  a  National  Commission  on  Older 
Workers  would  produce  notable  progress 
and  results. 


DECLINE  OP  AMERICAN  MERCHANT 
MARINE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shocking  decline  of  America  In  the  mer- 


chant marine  field  and  the  astonishing 
rise  of  Russia,  are  of  deep  concern  to  me. 

Unless  this  dangerous  trend  is  re- 
versed now,  Russia  will  achieve  mer- 
chant marine  domination  soon  and  rep- 
resent another  challenge  and  threat  to 
the  free  world. 

In  a  thought-provoking  article  written 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  January  1,  1967, 
"Russia's  Crash  Shipbuilding  Program 
Threatens  America's  Supremacy,"  Helen 
Delich  Bentley  wrote: 

Maritime  authorities  In  the  West  concede 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  succeeding  in 
achieving  her  goal  and  soon  will  have  a 
merchant  fleet  large  enough  to  wage  suc- 
cessfully a  military  hot  war,  or  an  economic 
cold  war. 

That  conclusion  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion, for  the  evidence  Is  not  only  clear 
and  incontrovertible — ^it  is  incredible 
and  alarming. 

In  the  past  20  years,  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  fleet  declined  from  2,332  vessels, 
to  955.  During  the  same  period,  the 
Russian  fleet  increased  to  1,360.  The 
past  and  present  are  dark  enough,  but 
the  future  looks  even  darker — unless 
America  takes  swift  and  courageous 
action. 

Not  only  does  Russia  have  42  percent 
more  seagoing  merchant  vessels  than  the 
United  States,  but  had  516  ships  on  order 
in  late  1966,  compared  with  the  dismal 
number  our  country  ordered  then — 
only  49. 

Quantity  is  not  the  only  disadvan- 
tage America  suffers  from.  Russia  also 
has  newer  and  more  modem  vessels:  80 
percent  of  the  Soviet  fleet  is  under  10 
years  old  and  70  percent  of  U.S.  ships 
are  over  20  years  old. 

America  also  suffers  a  serious  disad- 
vantage in  shipbuilding:  we  now  rank 
14th  among  the  15  chief  shipbuilding 
nations  in  the  world.  Not  only  does  this 
disgraceful  rating  jeopardize  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  ships  in  peace  or  war- 
it  also  increases  unemployment.  In  the 
past  4  years,  I  have  received  hundreds 
of  letters,  telegrams,  and  phone  calls 
from  shipyard  workers  who  lost  their 
jobs. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  Russia  and  not  only  have 
economic,  but  even  political  and  military 
repercussions. 

And  let  us  not  be  naive  and  foolish. 
If  Russia  captures  the  leadership  of  the 
world  in  the  merchant  marine  field,  she 
will  use  that  power  to  strengthen  the 
Communist  world  and  to  weaken  free 
nations  everjrwhere. 

The  developing  coimtries,  ever  grow- 
ing in  number  and  importance,  will  in- 
evitably be  influenced  by  Russia  if  she 
handles  most  of  their  shipping  require- 
ments. Russian  ships  now  visit  the  ports 
of  91  countries— and  51  of  these  nations 
are  classified  as  underdeveloped.  Will 
they  remain  free,  or  will  they  be  de- 
voured by  the  Russian  bear? 

Russia's  domination  on  the  high  seas 
would  also  help  broaden  its  already  for- 
midable military  power,  for  it  has  been 
proven  that  many  Soviet  ships  contain 
electronic  equipment  that  reports  posi- 
tions of  U.S.  naval  craft. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  drastically  change 
these  perilous  conditions. 


Several  things  can  and  must  be  done 
by  the  90th  Congress: 

Truly  and  fully  implement  the  spirit 
and  purposes  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  which  was  enacted  "to  fur- 
ther the  development  and  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  and  well-balanced  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  to  promote  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  to  siid  in 
the  national  defense."  Such  a  policy  is 
being  ignored. 

Conduct  frequent  comprehensive  sm-- 
veys  to  determine  the  merchant  marine 
needs  of  the  present  and  future  and  to 
furnish  those  needs  through  a  system  of 
priorities. 

Stress  the  importance  of  greater  coop- 
eration and  joint  action  between  man- 
agement, labor,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  short,  replace  apathy,  complacency, 
and  mediocrity,  with  bold  and  effective 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  do  everything  I  can 
to  support  legislation  to  strengthen  and 
expand  our  merchant  marine  and  re- 
store leadership  to  the  coimtry  that  not 
only  helps  its  own  people,  but  the  free 
world  as  well — the  United  States. 


UKRAINE  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths! 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Shaker, 
American-Ukrainians,  this  Sunday,  sol- 
emnly observe  the  49th  anniversary  of 
the  Independence  Day  of  the  Ukraine. 
In  the  hearts  of  these  free  men,  there 
are  memories,  and  hope.  Memories  will 
turn  to  a  beautiful  homeland,  and  the 
song,  laughter,  and  sorrow  of  parents, 
children,  and  friends;  a  proud  nation 
that  proclaimed  its  independence  in 
1918;  and  a  courageous  people  who  have 
maintained  a  common  national  heritage 
under  the  cruelty  of  Communist  oppres- 
sion. The  hope  of  these  free  men  is  the 
freedom  of  the  captive  Ukraine  nation 
and  its  45  million  people  from  Soviet 
domination. 

In  Congress,  let  us  join  with  raised 
voices  across  the  land  calling  for  the  Ub- 
erty  of  all  mankind,  and  let  us  give 
strength  to  the  undying  aspirations  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  for  national  and 
Individual  freedom.  This  year,  I  have 
reintroduced,  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, legislation  to  establish  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  in  the  House  on  Captive 
Nations.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  this 
legislation  will  serve  to  brighten  and  en- 
courage the  living  hope  of  Independ- 
ence in  the  Ukraine. 


NEW  YORK-NEW  JERSEY  Am  POL- 
LUTION ABATEMENT  CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  RtanI  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  long 
reached  the  point  where  air  pollution 
cannot  be  ignored.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  air  pollution  kills  our  citizens  and 
must  be  effectively  and  rapidly  abated. 
In  1963  Congress  recognized  the  growing 
menace  of  air  pollution  and  the  Inability 
of  cities  and  States  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. In  that  year  we  passed  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  effective  action  to  abate 
interstate  air  pollution.  It  took  3  years, 
however,  for  any  significant  action  to 
take  place  under  that  act,  and  then  only 
after  New  York  City  experienced  an  In- 
version which  within  another  24  hours 
would  have  been  a  disaster,  causing  thou- 
sands of  deaths  by  air  pollution. 

The  inversion  occurred  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  November  24,  1966.  Because 
of  the  Inversion,  the  poisons  in  the  air 
over  New  York  were  trapped,  and  the  city 
was  choking. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dangerous  situa- 
tion, I  telegraphed  John  Gardner,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, urging  him  to  convene  an  "emer- 
gency meeting  of  Governor  Rockefeller, 
of  New  York,  Governor  Hughes,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  appropriate  city.  State,  and 
r^eral  ofiftclals  to  Implement  a  joint 
air  pollution  abatement  program."  I 
told  the  Secretary  that  "the  Federal 
Government  must  use  its  full  power  to 
Insist  upon  control  of  Interstate  air  pol- 
lution affecting  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey." 

The  next  day  I  received  a  telegram 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  informing  me 
that  in  response  to  my  request  he  was 
calling  an  air  pollution  abatement  con- 
ference under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963 
to  begin  on  January  3,  1967. 

I  was  invited  to  testify  before  the  con- 
ference on  the  opening  day  as  were  other 
elected  officials.  In  miy  testimony  I 
spelled  out  the  problem,  indicating  the 
inability  and  imwilllngness  of  the  cities 
and  States  Involved  to  deal  eflfectively 
with  air  pollution  and  urged  the  strong- 
est possible  Federal  action.  I  specifical- 
ly urged  that  the  abatement  conference 
immediately  take  and  recommend  the 
following  seven  minimimi  proposals: 

First.  Immediately  publish  the  most 
complete  possible  list  of  the  sources  of 
pollution,  the  names  of  the  polluters  and 
the  nature  of  the  emission. 

Second.  Call  on  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  to  establish  a  maxl- 
miun  sulfur  content  for  fuels.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
should  appeal  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
m.ission  and  seek  a  substantially  greater 
quantity  of  natiural  gas  for  the  region: 
call  on  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  to  require  antipollution  devices  on 
all  motor  vehicles  which  they  license — 
used  as  well  as  new ;  call  on  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  require 
municipalities  to  ban  open  burning. 

Third.  Immediately  establish  regional 
ambient  air  quality  standards  for-lihe 
total  air  shed.  This  would  spell  out  ex- 
actly how  much  pcdlutant  there  Is  and 
should  be  in  our  air. 

Fourth.  Immediately  establish  an  ade- 
quate regicmal  air  monitoring  and  alert 
network  hioorporating  New  York  City's 
plans  for  10  telemetered  stations,  as 
well  as  the  two  existing  automated  sta- 


tions in  New  Jersey.  This  network 
should  provide  hourly  air  quality  infor- 
mation for  the  entire  region  and  be  able 
to  determine  at  any  time  the  extent  and 
the  Immediate  threat  of  pollution  and 
poison,  providing  an  automatic  warning 
system  to  the  public.  This  system  must 
Involve  a  mandatory  shutdown  of  major 
pollution  sources. 

The  Federal  Government  must  set  up 
the  procedures  for  emergency  alerts.  It 
is  incredible  that,  although  New  York 
City  received  a  24-hour  advance  warn- 
ing of  the  Thanksgiving  Day  inversion, 
the  first  official  alert  was  not  soimded 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after 
Thanksgiving. 

Fifth.  Immediately  establish  a  licens- 
ing procedure  requiring  every  polluter  to 
obtain  a  license.  Each  license  must  set 
forth  the  maximum  emission  permitted. 
These  emission  maximums  will  be  pro- 
gressively reduced.  If  pollution  is  to  be 
controlled,  then  the  assimilative  capac- 
ity of  the  air  shed  must  be  determined 
and  allocated.  i 

Sixth.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  should  immediately 
set  up  a  New  York-New  Jersey  Regional 
Air  Pollution  Abatement  Enforcement 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  expedit- 
ing the  carrying  out  of  the  Secretary's 
recommendations.  It  should  consist  of 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  During  the  statutory  6- 
month  period  the  Commission  should 
require  monthly  progress  reports  from 
industry  and  local  governments.  If  com- 
pliance is  not  forthcoming,  the  Commis- 
sion should  publiciae  the  failures  and 
bring  public  pressure  to  bear. 

Seventh.  Make  it  crystal  clear  that, 
if  the  conference'b  recommendations 
are  not  met  within  6  months,  the  De- 
partment will  caJl  a  hearing  to  establish 
its  own  licensing  and  other  procedures. 
The  Federal  Government  must  insist  on 
Federal  oversight,  as  provided  by  law,  to 
force  localities  and  industry  to  act  in 
p>olIution  abatement. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  in  response 
to  my  first  recommendation,  the  Con- 
ference released  on  January  12  a  list  of 
major  polluters  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  area  which  was  compiled  by  R.  T. 
Walsh,  project  director  of  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  air  pollution  abatement  ac- 
tivity, in  Metuchen,  N.J. 

Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  also  ad- 
dressed the  Conference  and  on  January  4 
expressed  his  deep  concern  over  the 
problems  of  air  pollution.  The  Senator 
said: 

We  an  pay  for  air  pollution  now,  every 
day.  Without  even  counting  the  coet  to 
human  life  and  health — for  these  are  literally 
beyond  price — it  is  dear  that  air  pollution 
costs  the  people  of  New  York  at  least  $1 
bUllon  a  year — $70  tor  every  man.  woman 
and  child  in  the  mttropoUtan  area.  That 
cost  we  pay  every  day;  surely  we  can  Invest 
one-tenth  of  that  amount  to  save  ourselves 
the  other  nlne-tenthe. 

Senator  Kennedy  urged  the  Confer- 
ence to  act  immediately  on  three  fronts: 

First.  He  pointed  out  the  need  to  sub- 
stitute better  grade  No.  2  fuel  oil  for  the 
residual  oil  now  bianed  by  Consolidated 
Edison,  commercial  and  Industrial  users, 
and  large  apartment  houses.  He  said: 


Just  the  substitution  of  number  2  oil  for 
number  6,  would  eliminate  370,000  tons  of 
sulfur  dioxide  from  the  air;  If  It  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  coal  burned  by  Con  Ed 
alone  as  well,  the  air  would  be  cleaner  by 
another  100,000  tons;  the  net  effect  of  using 
this  niunber  2  oil  would  be  to  reduce  sulfur 
dioxide  emission  in  New  York  City  by  nearly 
80  percent. 

Second.  He  urged  that  New  York  City 
obey  its  own  air  pollution  laws  and  invest 
$20  million  in  new  pollution-free  munic- 
ipal Incinerators.  He  recommended  rig- 
orous standards  for  control  of  pollution 
from  New  Jersey  industrial  plants. 

Third.  For  the  longer  range,  he  urged 
a  crash  program  of  Federal  research  into 
devices  to  control  pollution  from  auto- 
mobile exhaust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  air  pollution  is  choking 
our  Nation.  The  time  for  action  is  now. 
As  I  said  at  the  Conference : 

The  need  today  is  not  primarily  for  more 
discussions,  new  technologies  or  even  new 
laws.  The  need  today  Is  for  action.  Im- 
mediate steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
p>ollutlon  disaster  which  may  come  tomorrow 
or  the  day  after  to  klU  thousands  of  New 
Yorkers. 

I  include  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
my  testimony  on  January  3,  1967,  before 
the  Federal  Air  Pollution  Abatement 
Conference. 

Statement  of  Congressman  William  F. 
Ryan  Before  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
Air  Pollxjtion  Abatement  Conference, 
Held  at  the  Hotel  Statler-Hilton,  New 
York  Cfty,  on  January  3,  1967 
When  men  profit  by  poisoning  others  .  .  . 

When  a  society  so  fouls  Its  own  environ- 
ment as  to  malm  the  very  citizens  It  claims 
to  serve  .  .  . 

When  governments  fall  to  act  to  protect 
the  citizens  from  debilitating  although  per- 
haps unintentional  attacks  .  .  . 

When  we  force  our  citizens  to  pay  more  In 
the  cost  of  air  poUutlon  than  we  would  have 
to  spend  to  wipe  It  out  .  .  . 

When  continued  pollution  could  eventually 
wipe  out  civilization  and  make  it  impossible 
for  human  life  to  survive  on  earth.  .  .  . 

And  when  we  have  ample  technologies  and 
skills  .  .  . 

And  we  are  certainly  rich  enough  .  .  . 

Then  there  Is  no  reason  and  no  excuse— 

ano  there  Is  no  escape  from  judgment — for 

falling  now  to  act  to  wipe  out  air  pollution. 

The  problem  of  air  pollution  is  well  known 

to  us  all.    We  know  its  costs  and  hazards. 

We  know  who  the  polluters  are.  We  know 
how  they  pollute.  We  know  why  they 
pollute. 

We  know  how  they  can  stop.  We  know 
what  It  would  cost.  We  know  how  to  make 
them  stop.  The  Federal  government  now 
has  the  power  to  force  them  to  stop. 

The  need  today  Is  not  primarily  for  more 
discussions,  new  technologies  or  even  new 
laws.    The  need  today  is  for  action. 

Immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  pollution  disaster  which  may  come  to- 
morrow or  the  day  after  to  kill  thousands  of 
New  Yorkers. 

The  names,  locations  and  identifications  of 
those  who  are  poisoning  our  air  must  be  im- 
mediately published. 

Regional  air  quality  standards  must  be 
established. 

An  adequate  regional  air  pollution  moni- 
toring and  alert  system  must  be  immediately 
installed. 

Licensing  and  enforcement  procedures  to 
regulate  all  jwUuters  must  be  established. 

The  Federal  government  must  insist  on 
Federal  oversight,  as  provided  by  law,  to 
force  localities  and  industry  to  act  in  pol- 
lution abatement. 
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This  conference  is  dealing  with  only  two 
of  the  major  contaminants  In  air  pollu- 
tion— carbon  monoxide  and  sulfur  dioxide. 
However,  air  pollution  Is  a  far  broads:  and 
more  complex  problem — ^including  as  many 
as  100  specific  substances. 

Every  polluter  from  the  automobile  to  the 
industrial  plant  throws  up  a  relatively  wide 
variety  of  poisons.  Pollution  In  the  air  Is  a 
combination  of  poisons  from  small  and  invis- 
ible to  large  particles  of  fllth.  It  ranges  from 
poison  gases  like  those  under  consideration 
today  to  smokes  and  fumes  and  miste  to 
dusts  that  include  fly  ash,  cement,  pulverized 
coal,  fertilizers,  ground  limestone. 

Various  sources  now  pour  hundreds  of  mU- 
Uons  of  tons  of  these  pollutants  into  the  air 
over  the  nation  each  year. 

In  New  York  City  our  citizens  siifler  what 
may  be  the  most  polluted  air  in  America. 
According  to  the  excellent  Norman  Cousins' 
study,  "Preedom  to  Breathe,"  New  York  City 
pump>s  more  poison  per  square  mUe  Into  Its 
air  than  any  other  major  City  of  the  United 
States.  The  dally  total  of  material  In  the  air 
has  been  calculated  at  9.000  tons.  The 
average  New  Yorker  must  contend  with  five 
times  his  weight  each  year  in  noxloios  and 
obnoxloiiB  airborne  material. 

This  pollution  kills.  It  has  killed  many 
New  Yoriters.  It  is  killing  many  of  us  right 
now,  and  it  is  going  to  kill  many  more  of  us 
before  any  abatement  aiction  takes  meaning- 
ful effect. 

Air  poUutlon  Is  more  poisonous  even  than 
its  components.  Synergistic  reactions  are 
common,  imder  which  poison  gases  and 
particles,  acting  together,  are  far  more  lethal 
than  either  would  be  acting  alone. 

For  instance,  automobiles  emit  both 
carbon  monoxide,  which  we  are  discussing 
today,  and  nitrogen  oxides.  In  large  enough 
quantities,  either  of  these  gases  will  kill 
quickly.  However,  experiments  have  shown 
that  when  the  gases  are  Inhaled  In  combina- 
tion, it  takes  just  half  as  much  to  kill  an 
animal.  Thus  the  combination  is  eight  times 
as  deadly  as  carbon  monoxide  alone. 

Similarly,  the  effects  of  sulfur  dioxide  are 
Intensified  through  synergistic  action.  As 
an  air  pollutant,  sulfur  dioxide  leads  to 
formation  of  sulfuric  acid.  The  sulfur 
dioxide  particles  ride  on  the  larger  acid 
molecules,  which  are  large  enough  to  remam 
in  the  lungs,  where  the  two  substances 
magnify  each  other's  irritating  effects.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  sulfur  dioxide 
and  smoke — ^when  combined — increase  the 
death  rate  of  g\iinea  pigs  and  mice  whUe 
identical  concentrations  of  either  Irritant 
appeared  to  leave  the  animals  relatively  un- 
affected. 
Generally,  air  pollution  poisons  slowly. 
In  many  diseases  scientists  have  long  ago 
found  that  there  Is  not  simply  one  cause  but 
many.  Air  pollution  and  other  long-term 
environmental  conditions  appear  to  bo 
major  causes  of  many  chronic  fatal  diseases 
like  bronchitis,  heart  disease  and  cancer. 

Because  environmental  characteristics  are 
so  complex  and  virtually  Impossible  to  se- 
lect out,  epidemiologists  have  had  great  dif- 
ficulty showing  Just  what  environmental  fac- 
tor  was  of  crucial  Importance.  Nevertheless, 
statistical  studies  have  shown  a  direct  cor- 
relation between  the  Incidence  of  many  dis- 
eases, and  of  death,  and  air  pollution. 

At  the  same  time,  laboratory  experiments 
of  all  kinds  have  demonstrated  the  damag- 
ing and  carcinogenic  qualities  of  many  pol- 
lutants— physical  damage  to  lungs,  heart  and 
lung  diseases,  emphysema,  common  colds, 
premature  aging,  and  many  others. 

This  kind  of  relatively  slow,  constant  and 
lethal  poisoning  is  going  on  all  the  time.  It 
is  occurring  right  here,  today.  The  New 
York  State  Health  Dep&rtment  bajs  pointed 
out  that  heavy  contamination  of  the  air 
raises  the  average  New  Yorker's  chance  of 
dying  by  stxne  20  per  cent. 

But  sometimes  air  pollution  becomes  so 
bad  that  it  kills  a  lot  of  us  relatively  quickly. 


Usually  this  Is  during  an  air  Inversion. 

Generally,  of  course,  pollutants  rise,  are 
blown  away  and  disptersed.  However,  at 
times  of  relatively  wlndlessness  heavy  cooler 
air  may  come  in  over  the  City,  creating  an 
Inversion  Ud.  Instead  of  dispersing,  the  pol- 
lutants build  up  a  smog  that  kills. 

For  Instance,  in  1930  air  pollution  smog 
klUed  63  and  Injured  6,000  In  the  Meuse 
River  Valley  In  Belgium.  A  smog  killed  20 
and  Injured  5,910 — close  to  one-half  the  peo- 
ple in  the  area — in  Donorra,  Pennsylvania, 
In  1948. 

In  1952,  a  smog  settled  on  London.  That 
smog  made  no  particular  world  headlines. 
Nobody  got  particularly  upset  about  It.  But 
the  record  shows  that  the  London  fog  of 
1952  killed  more  than  4,000  persons,  Includ- 
mg  children.  Because  of  the  smog,  twice 
as  many  children  as  normal  died  without 
having  reached  their  first  birthday.  The 
total  was  more  than  have  ever  been  killed 
by  any  headlined  tornado,  mine  disaster, 
shipwreck  or  plane  crash.  It  Is  more  than 
were  killed  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

But  the  Pearl  Harbors  of  the  air  pollution 
war.  which  the  polluters  are  wlimlng.  are 
often  unseen,  almost  never  reported  and  soon 
forgotten.  For  it  may  take  years  and  massive 
Statistical  studies  to  determine  Just  how 
many  people,  m  homes,  hospitals,  ill  and 
healthy,  are  actually  killed  by  a  smog.  For 
instance,  in  November,  1953.  New  York  City 
suffered  a  smog.  No  one  was  partlculetrly 
upset  or  outraged.  No  one  did  much  about 
it.  It  took  nine  years  of  patient  research  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  smog  killed  from 
170  to  260  New  Yorkers. 

To  forestall  the  most  lethal  smogs,  the 
Division  of  Air  Pollution  has  contracted  with 
the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  to  Issue  advisory 
warmngs. 

On  Wednesday,  November  23,  1966,  the 
Weather  Bureau  issued  a  "high  air  i>onutlon 
potential  advisory"  to  New  York  City.  The 
warning  of  the  inversion  buUdup  was  re- 
ceived at  12:07  p.m. 

New  Yort:  City  took  no  effective  action 
while  the  pollution  btUlt  up  and  up  for  two 
whole  days. 

Finally,  on  Friday,  November  25,  at  1:15 
p.m.,  New  York  City  issued  an  ofBclal  alert. 
As  you  know.  In  the  midst  of  the  emergency 
I  called  on  Secretary  Gardner  to  schedule 
this  abatement  conference  immediately.  It 
was  then  scheduled. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  people  were  seri- 
ously injured — or  even  killed — in  that 
Thanksgiving  Day  smog.  If  we  hadn't  been 
lucky,  if  the  winds  hadn't  started  to  blow, 
many  New  Yorkers  would  have  been  not-so- 
gently  murdered. 

As  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  told 
me  a  few  days  later,  and  I  quote  him, 
"Within  another  twenty-four  hours.  It 
would  have  kUled  a  lot  of  people." 

Air  pollution  has  been  Increasing.  We  are 
increasingly  faced  with  the  danger  of  tem- 
perature inversions  and  death-dealing 
smogs.  At  almost  any  time,  we  are  facmg 
a  potential  air  disaster  far  greater  than  the 
Johnstown  Flood,  the  Texas  City  holocaust, 
the  Coconut  Grove  fire;  greater  than  any 
tornado,  mine  disaster,  shipwreck  or  plane 
crash. 

We  are  facing  a  potential  air  disaster  that 
may  kill  thousands.  That  London  smog  of 
1952  kiUed  at  least  4,000. 

We  know  the  danger.  We  know  what  can 
be  done.  We  know  what  has  to  be  done. 
For  the  disaster  that  may  come  tomorrow, 
we  can  blame  Individual  polluters  and  local 
authorities.  For  the  disaster  that  may  come 
six  months  from  now,  we  can  blame  only 
ourselves. 

And  when  that  disaster  comes,  there  will 
be  no  excuse — no  excuse  for  the  polluters, 
no  excuse  for  local  governments,  no  exc\LBe 
for  the  Federal  government. 

But  aside  from  health,  air  pollution  Is  cost- 


ing us  far  more  than  It  would  cost  to  seduce 
it.  Present  pollution  directly  affects  real 
estate  values,  requires  extra  washing  and 
cleaning,  corrodes  buUdings.  destroys  paint 
and  tires. 

The  cost  of  air  pollution  has  been  esti- 
mated for  the  nation  at  about  $65  per  person 
or  from  $11  to  $12  billion  a  year.  Fortune 
Magazine  some  time  ago  estimated  we  could 
erase  the  outrage  of  air  pollution  for  around 
$3  bUllon  a  year. 

In  New  York  City,  air  pollution  causes  an 
estimated  lass  m  property  damage  of  some 
$500  mUllon  a  year.  We  are  spending  some- 
thing like  $100  million  a  year  for  repairs  and 
replacements  alone.  Our  typical  family  of 
four  may  be  spending  as  much  as  9800  more 
each  year  than  they  would  have  to  spend  in 
a  clean  city. 

Carbon  monoxide  and  sulfiu"  dioxide  are 
two  of  the  major  and  most  virulent  of  all  air 
pollutants. 

Carbon  monoxide  kills  primarily  by  dis- 
placing oxygen  In  the  blood.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  if  you  live  m  a  city  and  you 
smoke,  between  3  and  7.8  per  cent  of  the 
hemoglobin  m  your  blood  is  probably  inef- 
fective. Often  misdiagnosed,  carbon  monox- 
ide poisoning  is  killing  people  in  our  cities 
right  now — contributing  primarily  to  heart, 
lung  and  other  diseases. 

Automobiles  are  responsible  for  95  per 
cent  of  the  carbon  monoxide  In  the  atmos- 
phere. Of  all  the  150  chemicals  found  In 
automobUe  exhaust.  It  is  the  moet  prevalent. 
The  other  five  per  cent  of  carbon  monoxide 
comes  from  industrial  processing  and  Inef- 
ficient heating  plants. 

In  typical  operation  1,000  automobUes  each 

day  win  pour  3.2  tons  of  carbon  monoxide. 

400  to  800  pounds  of  hydrocarbons  and  100 

to  300  pounds  of  nitrogen  oxides  into  the  air. 

In  the  United  States  at  least  250,000  tons 

of  carbon  monoxide  are  discharged  from 
motor  vehicles  each  day.  This  is  enough, 
incidentally,  to  poison  a  20,000  sqxiare  mile 
area — all  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey. 

Los  Angeles  Is  popularly  regarded  as  suffer- 
ing the  most  from  carbon  monoxide  pollu- 
tion. But  this  is  not  necessarily  because  Los 
Angeles  puts  more  Into  the  air;  rather,  be- 
cavise  of  Los  Angeles'  peculiar  geography,  the 
gas  stays  around  longer.  Actually,  many 
cities  have  more  vehicles  per  square  mile 
than  Los  Angeles.  New  York,  for  Instance, 
has  more  than  2,000  tb  the  square  mile.  Los 
Angeles  has  less  than  1,500. 

The  average  amount  of  carbon  monoxide  In 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  areas  is  6  parts 
per  mUllon.    However,  where  traffic  Is  heavy. 
It  rises  to  about  15  parts  per  million. 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  sulftir  dioxide.  New  York  clearly  leads 
the  nation.  Incomplete  burning  of  coal,  oil 
and  oth«r  materials  pours  more  than  1.6  mil- 
lion tons  of  the  gas  mto  the  air  over  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

Sulfur  dioxide  stings  the  eyes  and 
scratches  In  the  nose  and  throat.  Under 
common  conditions.  It  reacts  in  the  air  and 
with  water  to  create  sulfuric  acid,  which  can 
penetrate  deep  Into  the  lungs  and  damage 
tissues.  A  study  In  Nashville.  Tenn.,  demon- 
strated close  relationships  between  expoeiue 
to  sulfur  dioxide  and  sulfuric  acid  in  the  air 
and  attacks  of  heart  disease  and  of  chronic 
bronchial  asthma. 

New  York  City  asslmUatee  an  average  of 
four  times  as  much  sulfur  dioxide  as  Is  con- 
sidered allowable  for  good  air  quality.  How- 
ever, In  certain  periods  of  high  fuel  con- 
sumption and  stagnant  weather,  the  desired 
maximum  concentration  may  be  exceeded  by 
as  much  as  seven  times. 

In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  region  thirty- 
nine  per  cent  of  our  sulfur  dioxide  comes 
from  the  process  of  power  generation  by 
Consolidated  Edison,  the  Public  Service  Elec- 
tric and  Gas  Company  of  New  Jersey.  Jersey 
Central  Power  and  Lightmg  and  Long  Island 
Ughtlng. 
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AnoUier  21  per  cent  la  attributed  to  home 
heating  and  apartments.  Of  course,  in 
warmer  weather,  as  space  beating  decreases, 
electric  power  plants  are  the  primary  source 
of  sulfur  dioxide.  Eighteen  per  cent  comes 
from  Industrial  fuel  used  by  oil  refineries 
and  sulfuric  acid  manuf8u;turers.  Heating 
of  commercial  and  government  buildings 
contributes  17  per  cent.  The  other  five  per 
cent  la  generated  by  industrial  processing, 
refuse  disposal  and  automobiles. 
None  of  this  pollution  is  necessary. 
Cltlsens  are  now  aware  that  our  present 
developed  and  proven  technologies  can  Im- 
mediately and  dramatically  cut  air  pollu- 
tion— ^particularly  carbon  monoxide  and  sul- 
fur dioxide.  We  now  have  tools  necessary  to 
do  the  Job,  although  we  can  always  use  more 
knowledge  and  better  technologies. 

We  can  Immediately  cut  automotive  emis- 
sions. Blow  by  devices  that  put  crank  case 
exhaust  back  through  the  engine  can  be  In- 
Bsalled  for  about  $10  per  system — on  both 
old  and  new  cars.  Afterburners  and  engine 
modifications  can  dramatically  reduce  emis- 
sion from  the  exhaust  pipe. 

If  they  are  required  by  law,  these  devices 
can  be  immediately  installed  on  all  the  one 
million  cars,  250,000  trucks  and  busses  in 
New  Tork  City.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
anyone  breathing  pollutants,  there  is  no  pos- 
sible reason  for  not  requiring  installation 
of  at  least  some  of  the  devices  at  once. 

New  York  City,  which  operates  and  controls 
11,000  vehicles  and  has  licensing  power  over 
14,000  taxi  cabs,  should  have  required  instal- 
lation of  devices  on  these  vehicles.  But  it 
has  not  done  so. 

For  other  sources  of  pollution,  engineers 
have  developed  all  kinds  of  relatively  simple 
and  efficient  devices  to  cut  down  dust,  re- 
move solid  particles,  filter  out  dangerous 
material.  Electrostatic  precipitators,  filter 
baghouses.  deodorizing  beds,  absorbent  ma- 
terials, flare  burning,  catalytic  burning  have 
all  proved  their  efficiency. 

For  Instance,  many  methods  are  available 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  sulfur  dioxide. 
We  can  require  fuels  with  little  or  no  sulfur 
content — such  as  natural  gas.  We  can  re- 
quire fuels  of  lower  sulfur  content,  as  New 
York  City  is  now  requiring.  We  can  remove 
the  sulfur  dioxide  from  smoke  by  various 
devices.  None  of  these  methods  are  pro- 
hibitively expensive;  all  of  them  can  be  used. 
I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  all  the  technical 
means  and  methods  available.  They  have 
been  amply  outlined  in  technical  literature, 
In  studies,  and  reports  of  all  kinds. 

However,  the  point  that  should  be  made — 
again  and  again  and  again — is  that  first, 
present  technologies  are  efficient,  proven  and 
available  and  second,  hundreds  of  high- 
potential,  low-cost  means  and  methods  await 
creative  development  and  exploration. 
The  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
'  nautlcs.  of  which  I  am  a  member,  published 
a  study  last  year,  "The  Adequacy  of  Tech- 
nology for  Pollution  Abatement."  The  study 
notes  that  present  technology,  even  If  applied 
to  the  fullest  extent,  will  barely  keep  up 
with  the  increasing  pollution.  For  example, 
motor  vehicle  pollution,  even  If  automobiles 
are  equipped  with  presently  known  devices, 
will  rise  by  the  end  of  the  century  to  equal 
the  1965  rate  when  no  devices  were  used.  In 
the  long  run  we  must  find  improved  meth- 
ods of  generating  power  and  disposing  of 
wastes  In  order  to  actually  reduce  the  pollu- 
tion load. 

However,  we  are  dealing  primarily  with  the 
short-term  problem  today.  Let  me  quote 
to  you  from  the  book,  "With  Every  Breath 
You  Take,"  by  public  health  consultant 
Howard  R.  Lewis.  In  this  comprehensive 
bocdi,  Mr.  Lewis  points  out — and  I  quote: 
"Current  technology  permits  an  immediate 
and  sharp  curtailment  of  air  pollution.  Then 
why  is  the  nation's  air  pollution  problem  get- 
ting worse  rather  than  better?'' 
Mr.  Lewis  says,  and  again  I  quote: 
"In  many  areas  public  officials  must  share 


with  industry  much  of  the  blame  for  the 
present  dismal  state  of  adr  pollution  control. 
The  problem  of  air  pollution  is  a  tangled 
web  of  Inter-twlnlng  law;  health,  financing, 
and  engineering,  among  other  fields. 
Throughout  the  United  States,  air  pollution 
has  thvis  remained  a  matter  of  confvislon  to 
the  nonspeclalized  public.  But  members  of 
government  have  become  sufficiently  famil- 
iar with  the  ramifications  of  air  pollution  to 
know  full  well  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
control.  Yet  to  a  great  extent  they  have  not 
acted  in  accord  with  their  knowledge.  They 
have  not  initiated  plaas  and  programs  or 
pressed  them  vigorously.  Thus,  they  have 
failed  to  exercise  the  leadership  in  public 
interest  that  the  commtinity  has  a  right  to 
expect." 

In  our  free  enterprise  system,  business  is 
properly  organized  and  operated  for  profit. 
With  such  a  system,  govfrnment  must  always 
set  the  limits  on  what  business  and  industry 
can  do  to  earn  profits. 

We  have  outlawed  sla'wery,  which  some  men 
once  found  profitable.  We  have  outlawed 
poisoning  by  \intested  drugs  and  impure 
foods.  We  have  set  up  all  kinds  of  essential 
limitations  on  the  otherwise  unbridled  battle 
for  profits. 

The  facts  show  that  Industry  will  reduce 
pollution  only  when  comptelled  to  do  so  by 
government. 

For  some  strange  reason  the  same  business 
executive  who  would  be  shocked  at  graft  or 
theft  or  at  children  dumping  garbage  on  his 
neighbors'  lawn  thinks  nothing  of  continu- 
ing his  Corporation's  pollution.  That  air 
pollution  control  devices  cost  money,  no 
one  denies.  However,  many  plants  have 
proved  them  economical.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  tax  credits.  And  surely, 
even  though  controls  Cost  money,  no  man 
has  a  right  to  profit  by  unnecessarily  Injuring 
the  health  and  life  of  other  men. 

After  World  War  I  the  American  automo- 
bile Industry  commonly  Installed  blow-by 
recirculating  devices  on  its  cars.  These  de- 
vices do  away  with  25  to  35  per  cent  of  the 
car's  hydrocarbon  emission.  But  the  indus- 
try stopped  installing  them  in  the  1920's, 
leaving  the  crank  case  venting  into  the  air. 
The  devices  cost  about  $7.  Only  after  the 
industry  was  threatened  with  Federal  leg- 
islation did  It  agree  to  Install  blow-by  re- 
circulating devices  on  all  new  cars. 

Government  must  set  the  limits  on  indus- 
try's battle  for  profits.  Yet  local  govern- 
ments have  consistently  failed  to  set  limits 
on  air  pcUutlon. 

Local  governments  are  often  relatively  un- 
sophisticated and  narrow  In  outlook.  Each 
local  government  may  oontribute  only  a  little 
pollution  although  the  total  of  all  may  kill. 
Air  pollution  Is  a  national  problem  made 
up  of  many  regional  problems.  In  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  area,  for  Instance,  many 
local  jurisdictions  polltite  others  and  are  in 
turn  polluted  by  others.  Because  air  pollu- 
tion is  cumulative,  everybody  blames  every- 
body else;  a  few  do  a  little  in  abatement,  and 
nobody  does  enough. 

Last  Friday  I  went  up  in  a  helicopter  early 
in  the  morning  to  see  ttie  polluters  in  action. 
You  could  see  the  pollutants  pouring  out 
of  smokestacks.  Incinerators,  powerplants, 
petrochemical  plants,  open  burning.  A  pall 
of  smoke  was  hanging  everywhere,  and  par- 
ticularly enveloped  Manhattan. 

In  New  York  City  we  saw  the  pollution 
pouring  out  of  the  city's  own  incinerators, 
overloaded  and  unregulated.  We  saw  it 
coming  out  of  Con  Ed's  11  huge  plants — the 
major  sulfur  dioxide  polluters.  We  saw 
smoke  coming  up— strange  as  it  may  seem — 
from  open  burning  in  the  harbor  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

We  saw  the  pollutants  pouring  out  of 
Jersey  and  beginning  their  usual  drift  to- 
ward New  York. 

The  pollution  appeared  to  be  coming  up 
from  tlie  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Lighting 
plants  at  SayreTllle  and  South  Amboy,  from 


the  Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.'s  Hud- 
son  and  Kearny  stations,  from  the  Call- 
fomla  Oil  Co.'s  refinery  at  Perth  Amboy, 
from  the  Philadelphia  Quartz  Plant  at  Wood- 
bridge,  from  the  American  Cyanamid  plant 
at  Linden,  from  Allied  Chemical's  units  at 
Elizabeth,  from  National  Lead's  sulfuric  add 
plant  at  Sayreville,  Idddlfti  In  a  pall  of  sulfur 
acid  mist;  from  Hess  Oil  at  Woodbrtdge, 
and  many  others. 

I  have  some  very  excellent  pictures,  photo- 
graphs which  were  taken  on  that  helicopter 
tour,  which  will  give  you  an  Idea  of  the 
pollution  and  how  It  appears  In  the  air. 
May  we  have  those  photographs. 

The  first  photograph  Is  a  photograph  of 
Perth  Amboy  and  the  Woodbrldge  area  of 
New  Jersey.  This  includes — you  see  the 
smoke  rising  from  the  complex — California 
Oil,  Hess  Oil  Co.,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
huge  petrochemical  complex  In  New  Jersey, 
There  Is  the  Outerbrldge  connecting  Staten 
Island  in  the  background. 

The  second  picture  is  the  National  Lead 
Co.  plant  at  Sayreville.  If  we  look  at  this,  we 
see  that  the  buildings  themselves  are  white 
as  a  result  of  product  which  accumulated 
over  the  years  on  the  buildings;  and  hanging 
over  this  sulfuric  acid  plant  is  a  sulfuric 
acid  mist.  It  also  manufactures  titanium 
dioxide.  This  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
sources  of  pollution  in  the  New  Jersey  area. 
Of  course,  that  moves  right  over  with  pre- 
vailing winds  to  affect  New  Yorkers. 

In  the  third,  the  smog  Is  so  dense  on  this 
one  it  is  hard  to  see  what  we  are  looking  at. 
This  is  the  Public  Service  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
powerplant  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  in  the  Ar- 
thur Kill  area,  near  Elizabeth  or  Carteret, 
N.J.  Elizabeth  Is  off  to  the  right.  You  can 
see  the  tank  farms  in  the  background,  petro- 
le\un  tanks. 

You  can  see  the  particulate  matter  come 
out  of  the  stacks.  Sulfur  dioxide,  of  course, 
is  invisible,  but  it  is  all  coming  up  out  of 
these  stacks. 

The  fourth  photograph  is  again  a  power- 
plant.  This  one,  a  Jersey  Central  power- 
plant,  back  down  in  the  SayrevUle  area,  near 
the  National  Lead  Co.  plant.  Particulate 
matter  again  is  pouring  forth  as  fuel  is  used 
to  generate  electricity,  and  again  this  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  air  mass  over  New  York. 
After  viewing  the  sources  in  New  Jersey, 
we  tvirned  around  in  our  helicopter,  and  wci 
came  back  to  look  at  New  York  City  and  Its 
contribution  to  this  problem. 

Here  Is  a  photograph — No.  5 — of  a  New 
York  City  Department  of  Sanitation  incin- 
erator, with  two  stacks.  It  is  located  in 
Brooklyn,  and  we  are  looking  toward  Man- 
hattan. And  as  you  look  toward  Manhattan, 
you  can  see  how  the  early  morning  pall  is 
saturating  the  area  and  hanging  over  the 
Island  of  Manhattan.  There  are  11  New  York 
City  municipal  incinerators  with,  I  think, 
some  47  smoke  stacks,  ringed  around  New 
York. 

Again,  we  can  recognize,  by  their  identi- 
fication colors,  the  white  rings  on  them,  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York's  power- 
plants.  As  one  goes  up  the  East  River,  the 
East  River  on  both  sides  is  ringed  by  Con- 
solidated Edison  and  the  emissions  pouring 
forth. 

This  one — No.  6 — is  particularly  offensive. 
It  Is  located  in  downtown  Manhattan.  This 
is  a  view  from  Brooklyn. 

Here  is  another.  No.  7— you  get  a  very 
good  view  of  this  one,  a  Consolidated  Edi- 
son Co.  powerplant,  located,  I  believe,  in 
Brooklyn.  And  again  the  filth  is  Just  pour- 
ing forth,  contributing  to  the  early  morning 
warmup,  heat  up,  of  New  York. 

Back  again,  in  northern  Manhattan  in 
Inwood.  Here  in  photograph  No.  8  U  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Sanitation 
polluting  away,  as  you  look  across  toward 
N3W  Jersey  and  the  Palisades.  Think  of  the 
effect  of  this  on  all  of  the  high-rise  apart- 
ments, the  Dyckman  Houses,  Marble  Hill 
Houses,  the  Washbridge  Apartments,  as  well 
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u  those  that  are  lower  down  on  the  land- 

"'nnally,  the  ninth  picture,  again  we  are  at 
S7th  Street,  the  pier  area,  on  the  Hudson 
River.  See  the  New  York  City  Department 
nf  Sanitation  incinerator,  on  the  left.  Note 
the  particulate  matter  that  flows  out  of  it; 
oractically  40  tons  a  day  Is  deposited  on 
New  Yorkers.  And  over  to  the  right  of  the 
Dhotograph.  right  alongside  the  New  York 
City  incinerator,  la  Consolidated  Edison  with 
another  powerplant,  again  contributing 
mightily  to  the  sulfur  dioxide,  a  problem 
^th  which  this  Conference  is  vitally  con- 
cerned. 

Those  photographs  give  a  very  graphic  Il- 
lustration of  what  New  Yorkers  are  con- 
fronted With.  I  said  earlier  that  the  smog 
and  air  pollution  kills.  All  one  has  to  do 
Is  breathe  deeply  early  In  the  morning,  and 
do  it  regularly,  and  I  think  the  effects  over 
a  long  period  of  time  are  obvious. 

After  considerable  work,  my  office  com- 
piled a  list  of  more  than  50  major  polluters 
In  northeast  New  Jersey.  New  York  officials 
have  pinpointed  major  polluters  in  the  New 
York  area.  However,  neither  New  York  nor 
New  Jersey  have  completed  the  essential  air 
pollution  Inventory. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
have  compiled  such  an  Inventory,  including 
names,  locations,  and  emissions  of  the  ma- 
jor polluters. 

The  names  of  the  polluters  should  be 
placed  Immediately  on  the  pubUc  record  at 
this  hearing.  The  citizens  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  have  a  right  to  know  who  may  be 
poisoning  them — especially  since  they  paid 
for  the  Inventory. 

I  am  asking  now  that  the  Department  and 
this  Conference  Immediately  make  public 
any  Inventory  or  listing  it  has  compiled  of 
polluters  In  this  area. 

For  many  years  we  have  known  the  facts 
about  air  pollution.  However,  local  and  State 
law  and  enforcement  have  failed.  By  their 
failure,  local  and  State  governments  have 
proven  themselves  either  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  meet  the  problem. 

Now,  nothing  stirs  up  gubernatorial  prom- 
ises quite  so  quickly  as  an  election  campaign 
or  the  threat  of  Federal  action. 

I  expected  the  Governors  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  would  come  before  this  panel  and 
talk  about  some  kind  of  interstate  compact — 
pledging  to  do  together  what  each  of  them 
could  have  done  apart  at  any  time  over  the 
last  8  to  10  years.  I  was  also  interested  In 
the  recommendation  of  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator JAvrrs,  that  an  Interstate  compact  be 
entered  into  and  approved  by  the  Congress. 
At  this  point,  however,  I  fear  that  a  proposal 
for  an  Interstate  compact  would  only  be  an 
unnecessary  delaying  device.  Both  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  and  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  have  outlined  their  programs,  and 
they  seem  impressive.  I  think  the  Governors 
are  entitled  to  credit  for  their  efforts  and 
what  they  have  done.  But  it  is  simply  not 
enough. 

Despite  what  the  Governors — Democratic 
or  Republican — may  claim,  the  facts  are  in. 
Neither  New  York  nor  New  Jersey  has  been 
willing  to  or  able  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problem  of  air  pollution. 

New  Jersey  has  been  polluting  the  air  for 
many,  many  years.  New  Jersey  has  failed  to 
enact  a  fundamental  law  limiting  the  sulfur 
content  of  fuel.  New  Jersey  cannot  even 
enforce  its  own  antipollution  laws.  Bayoime, 
Jersey  City,  and  Kearny,  N.J.,  have  been 
burning  wastes  in  open  dumps  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  State  law. 

There  is  a  State  law  prohibiting  it,  yet,  as 
we  viewed  New  Jersey  from  the  air  in  the 
helicopter  last  Friday,  we  saw  municipal 
dumps  burning  openly,  burning  refuse.  We 
saw  It  moving  right  over  into  New  York  City. 
New  York  State's  administration  has  also 
not  comprised  a  list  or  inventory  of  pollution 
problems. 


If  we  look  at  motor  vehicle  pollution, 
where  the  States  could  have  taken  real  ac- 
tion, it  has  gotten  itself  involved  in  a  lot  of 
biu-eaucratic  problems.  On  October  4,  1966, 
for  Instance,  I  wrote  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  State  air  pollution  control  board, 
pointing  out  that  the  board  "has  the  power 
to  make  New  York  State  a  pioneer  in  air 
pollution  control."  I  urged  the  board  to  re- 
quire control  devices  on  all  automobiles. 

My  letter  was  seven  sentences  long.  A 
week  later  I  received  a  foiu-page,  single- 
spaced  reply — much  of  it  a  discussion  of 
what  California  has  or  has  not  done.  Little 
of  it  was  pertinent.  New  York  State  should 
be  leading  in  the  development  of  devices, 
requirements  for  control,  installation  and 
substantial  wiping  out  of  air  pollution  from 
motor  vehicles. 

New  York  City — I  am  happy  to  say — has 
gone  a  lot  further  than  either  of  the  State 
administrations.  But  the  city  administra- 
tion has  also  failed  to  take  the  necessary 
acton.  It  has  not  required  its  own  motor 
vehicles  and  buses  and  taxi  cabs  under  Its 
Jurisdiction  to  be  equipped  with  antipollu- 
tion devices. 

The  city's  own  incinerators  contribute 
most  of  the  city's  air  pollution.  It  would 
cost  something  Uke  $20  million  to  clean 
them  up — a  sum  that  is  hardly  exorbitant 
In  the  blUion-dollar-budget  fun  city. 

As  I  said  at  the  National  Conference  on 
Air  Pollution  on  December  13  in  Washing- 
ton, the  New  York  City  administration  has 
failed  to  begin  to  carry  out  many  of  the 
major  recommendations  made  for  immediate 
action  8  long  months  ago. 

The  Federal  Government  and  Congress 
have  also  been  remiss  in  acting  on  air  pol- 
lution. However,  in  1963  the  Congress 
passed  the  Clean  Air  Act  authorizing  grants 
to  regional  agencies  to  develop  prevention 
and  control  programs. 

Under  the  act,  as  amended  last  year,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  able  to  move  against  air  pollution. 
The  Secretary  can  set  standards  of  emission 
for  new  motor  vehicles.  The  new  SoUd 
Waste  Disposal  Act  provides  grants  for 
demonstration  facilities.  And  the  Federal 
Government  can  force  real  action  toward  air 
pollution  abatement. 

The  first  step  is  to  call  an  abatement  con- 
ference such  as  this  one.  This  conference 
can  make  recommendations  to  the  States. 
If  there  is  no  compliance  after  6  months,  the 
Secretary  can  convene  a  hearing  board  and 
then  deal  directly  with  the  polluters.  Again 
If  there  is  no  compliance  in  interstate  pollu- 
tion after  6  months,  the  Department  can  call 
on  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit  to 
force  compliance. 

Neither  the  law  nor  the  abatement  provi- 
sions are  perfect.  But  they  can  be  used  to 
do  the  Job. 

If  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  carries  out  its  full  responsibility, 
and  uses  the  full  powers  of  the  law,  it  can 
force  substantial  and  dramatic  reduction  in 
air  pollution  in  this  area  in  no  more  than 

18  months  to  2  years. 

Local  governments  have  failed.  Pollution 
Is  increasing.  We  face  a  potential  disaster 
of  shocking  proportions.  Under  present  con- 
ditions and  present  law,  the  Department  has 
both  the  responsibility  and  the  ability  to 
substantially  reduce  pollution. 

This  abatement  conference  must  imme- 
diately take  and  recommend  the  necessary 
steps.    At  a  minimum,  these  include: 

First.  Inunedlately  publish  the  most  com- 
plete possible  list  of  the  sources  of  pollution, 
the  names  of  the  polluters  and  the  nature  of 
the  emissions. 

Second.  Call  on  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  to  establish  a  maximum 
sulfur  content  for  fuels.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should  ap- 
peal to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
seek  a  subetantlally  greater  quantity  of 
natural  gaa  for  the  region;  call  on  the  States 


of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  require 
antipollution  devices  on  ail  motor  vehicles 
which  they  license — used  as  well  as  new;  call 
on  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
to  require  municipalities  to  ban  open  burn- 
ing. 

Third.  Inunedlately  establUh  regional  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  for  the  total  air 
shed.  This  would  spell  out  exactly  how 
much  pollutant  is  and  should  be  in  our  air. 
Fourth.  Immediately  establish  an  ade- 
quate regional  air  monitoring  and  alert  net- 
work Incorporating  New  York  City's  plans 
for  10  telemetered  stations,  as  well  as  the  two 
existing  automated  stations  in  New  Jersey. 
This  network  should  provide  hourly  air  qual- 
ity Information  for  the  entire  region  and  be 
able  to  determine  at  any  time  the  extent  and 
the  Immediate  threat  of  pollution  and  poi- 
son, providing  an  automatic  warning  system 
to  the  public.  This  system  must  Involve 
a  mandatory  shutdown  of  major  pollution 
sources. 

The  Federal  Government  must  set  up  the 
procedures  for  emergency  alerts.  It  Is  In- 
credible that,  although  New  York  City  re- 
ceived a  24-hour  advance  warning  of  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  inversion,  the  first  official 
alert  was  not  sounded  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  after  Thanksgiving. 

Fifth.  Immediately  estabUsh  a  licensing 
procedure  requiring  every  polluter  to  obtain 
a  license.  Each  license  must  set  forth  the 
maximum  emission  permitted.  These  emis- 
sion maximums  will  be  progressively  reduced. 
If  pollution  is  to  be  controlled,  then  the 
assimulatlve  capacity  of  the  air  shed  must  t>e 
determined  and  allocated. 

Sixth.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  should  immediately  set  up  a 
New  York-New  Jersey  Regional  Air  Pollution 
Abatement  Enforcement  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Secretary's  recommendations.  It  should  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  During  the  statutory  6-month 
period  the  Commission  should  require 
monthly  progress  reports  from  industry  and 
local  governments.  If  compliance  is  not 
forthcoming,  the  Commission  should  publi- 
cize the  failures  and  bring  public  pressure  to 
bear. 

Seventh.  Make  It  crystal  clear  that,  if  the 
Conference's  recommendations  are  not  met 
within  6  months,  the  Department  will  call  a 
hearing  to  establish  Its  own  licensing  and 
other  procedures. 

The  cities  have  failed  to  act;  the  States 
have  failed  to  act;  it  is  now  time  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  act.  We  enacted  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  for  this  purpose.  The 
law  must  be  used  to  Its  fullest  extent.  The 
recommendations  of  this  conference  must  be 
tough.  The  time  for  equivocation,  vacilla- 
tion and  avoidance  is  over. 

For  the  first  time  the  public  is  aroused  and 
looks  to  this  Conference  to  exercise  its  full 
responsibility.  The  actions  of  this  Confer- 
ence will  determine  whether  we  can  breath 
In  freedom. 

If  this  Conference  fails,  there  will  be  only 
one  recourse  for  the  citizen — to  take  protest 
action.  Consolidated  Edison  is  the  major  air 
polluter  in  New  York  City.  If  necessary,  I 
believe  all  New  Yorkers  should  declare  war 
on  Consolidated  Edison.  We  might  all  de- 
Uberately  turn  off  our  electric  lights  one 
night  per  week — clean  air  night.  That  would 
not  only  decisively  reduce  air  pollution,  but, 
by  cutting  Consolidated  Edison's  profits, 
would  drive  the  point  home. 

For  the  long  term,  of  course,  we  must 
look  to  broad  measures  both  to  meet  and 
to  reduce  air  pollution.  These  Include  new 
methods  of  abatement  control  as  well  as  new 
methods  of  power  generation,  transportation, 
waste  disposal. 

Eventually,  I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  set  up  a  Federal   environment 
authority. 
The  environment  authority  could  provide 
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uniform  licensing  and  control  of  all  those — 
governments  and  Industry— who  poison  or 
pollute  land,  crops,  water  or  air.  Certainly, 
If  we  can  establish  Federal  regulation, 
licensing,  and  standards  for  aircraft  and 
drugs  and  foods,  we  can  establish  similar 
regulations  for  pollution  of  the  land,  water, 

and  air. 

The  problem  before  us  Is  perhaps  one  or 
the  most  f undamenUl  of  all  problems  facing 
mankind— how  to  sustain  our  natural  lives 
as  well  as  our  Industrial  civilization. 

As  living  creatures,  we  are  born  and  we  live 
and  we  will  die  using  land  and  air  and  water. 
These  are  the  great  essentials  of  life.  If  we 
cannot  preserve  them,  we  will  surely  destroy 
civilization. 

As  I  said  In  Washington,  we  must  write  a 
new  commandment  for  our  modern  indus- 
trial society.  We  must  write  an  11th  com- 
mandment: "Thou  Shalt  not  pollute." 

If  we  fall  to  see  these  problems  or  to  deal 
with  them,  there  Is  no  excuse.  We  citizens 
have  no  excuse.  Industry  has  no  excuse. 
Our  local  governments  have  no  excuse.  Now 
the  Federal  Government  and  Federal  officials 
have  no  excuse. 

For  the  short  range,  the  day  of  judgment 
may  come  tomorrow  or  the  day  after,  when 
an  inversion  holds  smog  and  kills  thousands 
of  New  Yorkers.  For  that  kind  of  murder, 
there  is  no  adequate  explanation. 

For  the  long  range,  we  may  In  our  time  so 
pollute  and  warm  the  atmosphere  that  we 
win  Inexorably  change  the  conditions  under 
which  life  must  exist.  For  that  kind  of 
murder,  there  Is  also  no  excuse. 

I  do  not  want  to  sound  overly  dramatic. 
But  today — at  this  first  major  air  pollution 
abatement  conference — the  day  of  judgment 
is  upon  us.  The  moving  finger  writes.  We 
are  weighed  in  the  balance. 
Let  us  not  be  found  wanting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  wish  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  statement  of  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  on  January  4,  1967: 
Statement  or  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
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On  a  trip  to  Latin  America  last  year,  I  saw 
people  In  Recife,  in  the  poorest  part  of  Brazil, 
who  ate  crabs  which  lived  oft  the  garbage 
that  the  people  themselves  threw  In  the 
shallow  water  near  their  shabby  homes.  And 
whenever  I  tell  this  story  to  Americans,  the 
reaction  Is:  how  sad;  how  terrible;  that 
such  poverty,  such  underdevdopment,  should 
exist  in  the  world. 

But  we  New  Yorkers  are  in  a  poor  position 
from  which  to  extend  pity.  For  every  year, 
the  average  New  Yorker — old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  athlete  or  Infirm  recluse — breathes 
In  750  pounds  of  his  own  wastes.  The  fuel 
which  generates  our  electricity;  the  gasoline 
which  runs  our  cars  and  taxlcabs  and  busses; 
the  four  pounds  of  trash  and  garbage  which 
each  of  us  gives  the  city  each  day.  and  even 
the  garbage  we  drop  into  our  apartment- 
house  incinerators— all  these  are  discharged 
into  the  air  we  breathe.  And  because  there 
are  so  many  of  us,  crowding  Into  this  tiny 
fraction  of  the  United  states,  a  great  pall  of 
'filthy  air  blankets  the  entire  metropolitan 
area — and  we  all  must  breathe  the  same  air 
into  which  we  carelessly  spill  our  refuse. 

This  Is  a  conference  of  experts,  called  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  set  forth  a  program  to  combat  air 
pollution  In  the  entire  metropolitan  area. 
So  I  wlU  not  presume  to  tell  you  about  the 
terrible  costs  of  air  pollution — the  suffocat- 
ing haze  that  is  kilUng  farming  in  New  Jer- 
sey, eroding  every  car  and  building  in  New 
York,  and  maiming  and  killing  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people  In  this  area  every  year. 
You  know,  though  all  too  many  Americans 
do  not.  that  our  air  la  t>ecomlng  so  saturated 
with  pollutants  that  It  cannot  clean  Itself — 
that  some  scientists  fear  a  permanent  change 
In  the  world's  climate  within  our  children's 


lifetime.  You  know  of  the  startling  rise  In 
deaths  and  disability  due  to  air  pollution— 
that  Just  one  pollution-related  disease, 
ephysema,  has  gone  from  less  than  a  thou- 
sand deaths,  Just  18  years  ago,  to  60.000  last 
year,  with  one  out  of  14  Social  Security  dis- 
ability payments  going  to  Its  victims.  You 
know  of  the  narrow  choices  posed  to  us  by 
Secretary  Gardner;  to  live  like  moles.  Indoors 
for  most  of  the  year;  to  wear  gas  masks;  to 
dome  our  cities— or  to  clean  up  our  air. 

And  you  know  that  the  problem  Is  getting 
worse  in  geometric  proportion— that,  like 
Alice,  we  must  run  faster  and  faster  Just  to 
stay  In  the  same  plac&— as  an  expanding 
population,  using  more  energy  and  driving 
more  cars,  poms  more  and  more  waste  Into 
our  atmosphere. 

We  all  know  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem. 
We  all  know  that  action  Is  Imperative. 
And  this  conference,  therefore,  must  be  an 
action  conference.  There  Is  already  a 
mountain  of  material  on  the  air  pollution 
problem.  There  are  already  many  studies 
directly  pointed  at  the  problems  of  this 
area— notably  the  Interim  Report  of  the 
City  Council's  Special  Committee  to  Investi- 
gate Air  Pollution,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Air  Pollution  In  the 
City  of  New  York.  This  conference,  how- 
ever, Is  a  step  In  a  road  which,  by  statute, 
can  end  with  abatemeiit  proceedings— en- 
forcement proceedings— Initiated  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States.  What 
this  conference  recommends  can,  in  due 
course  of  law,  become  the  governing  air  pol- 
lution code  for  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  time  for  studies  is  past.  The  time  to 
apply  what  we  already  know  Is  here. 

Take,  for  example,  the  problem  of  sulfur 
dioxide — the  major  and  most  dangerous  pol- 
lutant In  New  York's  air  today.  Sulfur  di- 
oxide and  trloxide  are  produced,  of  course, 
by  the  burning  of  coal  and  oil.  Consolidated 
Edison  uses  coal  and  oil  to  generate  elec- 
tricity. The  great  majority  of  our  apart- 
ments and  schools,  homes  and  hospitals,  are 
heated  by  coal  and  oil,  and  most  of  our  In- 
dustry is  powered  by  oil. 

The  tremendous  neede  of  the  city  for  light 
and  heat  result  in  tha  emission  of  an  av- 
erage of  597,000  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  each 
year — an  average  of  1,636  tons  every  day,  far 
more  In  the  winter  months.  Day  In  and  day 
out.  Con  Ed,  the  city's  largest  producer, 
pours  789  tons  of  sulfur  Into  the  air. 

Our  tragedy — and  our  hope — Is  that  none 
of  this  Is  really  necessary.    We  know  how  to 
control  sulfur  emissions,  easily  and  surely— 
simply  using  a  better  grade  of  fuel.    The 
cheap  Number  6  residual  oil,  which  provides 
half  of  Con  Ed's  power,  and  provides  xUnety 
percent  of  the  heat  for  all  commercial  and 
institutional  buildings  and  large  apartment 
houses,  has  a  sulfur  content  of  2.3  percent; 
the  1.9  billion  gallons  of  number  6  which 
are  consumed  each  year  put  409,000  tons  of 
sulfur  dioxide  In  the  air.    Similarly,  Con  Ed 
alone  burns  5.3  mlllloii  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  each  year,  vrtth  a  sulfur  content  of  1.7 
percent;  this  coal  alone  puts  362  tons  of  sul- 
fur dioxide  Into  the  air  each  day,  132,000  tons 
a  year.     By  contrast,  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands Of  New  Yorkers  vho  live  In  single  and 
two-family  houses  use  no  number  6;   they 
pay  for  better-grade  number  2  oil,  which  has 
a  sulfur  content  less  than  one-tenth  as  great 
as  the  residual  number  6.    The  1.35  billion 
gallons  of  number  2  wtlch  are  burned  in  the 
city  each  year,  therefore,  emit  only  21,000 
tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  Into  the  air.    Number 
4  oil  is  less  expensive  than  number  2;   but 
even  ntunber  4  Is  well  below  number  6  in 
sulfur — 0.8  percent  versus  2.3  percent. 

Con  Ed  has  engaged  In  much  discussion 
about  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  removing 
sulfur  from  stack  gasses,  about  the  difficulty 
of  renovating  outworn  (and  therefore  more 
polluting)  equipment  while  operating  at 
maximum  capacity,  and  has  promised  to  rely 
more  on  nuclear  energy  and  out-of-clty 
plants  In  the  future.   It  has  promised  Mayor 
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Lindsay  to  reduce  coal  and  oil-generated 
power  to  28  percent  of  its  total  by  1976. 
But  the  fact  Is  that  with  growing  power 
demands,  this  will  mean  only  a  forty  percent 
reduction  In  coal  and  oil  burned  In  1976— 
and  in  any  case,  we  cannot  wait  that  long. 
The  City  Council's  Local  Law  Number  14 
requires  that  the  sulfur  content  of  any  fuel 
burned  In  the  city  be  reduced  to  1  percent 
by  May  of  1971.  But  by  1971,  thousands  of 
New  Yorkers  may  well  have  lost  their  lives 
from  sulfur  pollution  in  the  air.  If  this 
conference  recommends  that  number  2  oil,  or 
at  a  minimum,  number  4,  be  substituted 
immediately  for  number  6,  It  can  help  save 
those  lives — make  the  city's  air  palpably  bet- 
ter for  all  of  us. 

What  of  the  question  of  cost?  What  of 
the  monumental  bills  for  cleaning  up  air 
pollution  which  some  have  predicted?  Those 
claims  appear  to  be  greatly  exaggerated. 
Several  informed  persons  have  estimated  that 
it  would  take  only  $3  billion  a  year,  nation- 
wide, using  presently-available  technology, 
to  remove  two-thirds  of  pollution  from  the 
air.  And  this  relatively  low  cost— relative, 
that  Is,  to  the  cost  of  polluted  air — seems 
to  prevail  in  the  elimination  of  sulfiu-  diox- 
ide as  well.  Just  the  substitution  of  num- 
ber 2  oil  for  number  6,  would  eliminate  370,- 
000  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  from  the  air;  If 
It  were  substituted  for  the  coal  burned  by 
Con  Ed  alone  as  well,  the  air  would  be 
cleaner  by  another  100,000  tons;  the  net 
effect  of  using  this  number  2  oil  would  be  to 
reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emission  In  New  York 
City  by  nearly  80  percent. 

The  use  of  number  2  oil  would  mean  an 
80  percent  increase  in  fuel  costs  at  current 
prices.  But  fuel  costs,  first,  are  one-seventh 
of  the  cost  of  electricity — so  that  this  could 
be  done  now  at  an  effective  Increase  of  only 
one-ninth  In  electricity  bills— about  $5  per 
household  per  year.  Similarly,  only  a  few 
dollars  a  year  per  household  would  cover 
any  Increased  fuel  costs  for  apartment-house 
heating.  And  there  seems  little  reason  for 
apartment-house  dwellers,  or  apartment- 
house  owners,  to  shave  fuel  costs  to  the 
detriment  of  the  whole  city— while  other 
New  Yorkers  use  and  pay  for  the  better-grade 
oil. 

I  have  discussed  the  use  of  oil  at  this 
length  not  only  because  it  is  probably  the 
most  pressing  immediate  pollution  prob- 
lem; but  also  because  It  Illustrates  so  well 
the  course  I  believe  this  conference  should 
take.  Technological  research  and  progress 
are  Important;  they  may  allow  us  to  reduce 
the  sulfur  content  of  number  6  residual  oU 
at  only  a  25-30  percent  Increase  in  cost,  or  to 
remove  the  sulfur  from  stack  gasses  at  only 
a  15-25  percent  increase  In  fuel  cost — or.  In 
time,  to  drastically  reduce  electricity  cost 
through  nuclear  power.  Technology  may  in 
time  give  us  an  answer  to  automobile  pol- 
lution, the  hydro-carbons  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide which  are  the  principal  problem  In  Loa 
Angeles  and  Washington. 

But  we  should  not — we  cannot — wait  for 
technology  to  make  clean  air  entirely  pain- 
less, to  be  achieved  without  effort,  like  a 
genie  waving  a  magic  wand.  We  will  never 
get  anywhere  unless  we  begin  now  to  apply 
what  we  do  know.  Technological  progress 
may  reduce  costs  later;  that  will  be  all  to  the 
good.  But  we  all  pay  for  air  pollution  now, 
every  day.  Without  even  counting  the  cost 
to  human  life  and  health— for  these  are 
literally  beyond  price — it  Is  clear  that  air 
pollution  costs  the  people  of  New  York  at 
least  $1  billion  a  year — »70  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
That  cost  we  pay  every  day;  surely  we  can 
invest  one-tenth  of  that  amount  to  save  our- 
selves the  other  nine-tenths. 

We  should,  I  believe,  beware  of  the  pltfalla 
described  by  Talne: 

"Imagine  a  man  who  sets  out  on  a  voyage 
equipped  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  that  mag- 
nify things  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  A 
hair  on  his  band,  a  spot  on  the  tablecloth, 
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me  shifting  fold  of  a  coat,  all  will  attract  hit 
attention;  at  this  rate,  he  will  not  go  far,  he 
^  spend  his  day  taking  six  steps  and  wiU 
never  get  out  of  his  room." 
We  have  to  get  out  of  the  room. 
And  there  are  doors  we  can  open.  One  of 
tbose  doors  is  the  purchase  or  generation  of 
power  In  remote  locations,  to  replace  pollut- 
ing power  generation  Inside  the  City.  Con  Ed 
presently  uses  purchased  power  to  meet  some 
peak  loads,  and  Is  planning  remote  genera- 
tion at  its  Cornwall-on-Hudson  facility. 
But  It  does  not  plan  to  purchase  power 
beyond  1971;  remote  generation  is  to  be  at 
nudear  plants  like  the  pilot  at  Indian  Point 
In  northern  Westchester.  But  we  are  en- 
titled to  ask  whether  it  la  realistic  to  rely 
80  heavily  on  nuclear  plants.  Large  sup- 
plies of  relatively  low-cost  hydroelectric 
power  may  be  available  from  a  proposed 
project  in  Churchill  Falls,  Labrador,  and 
coal  plants  could  easily  be  constructed  at 
mine-mouths  In  Appalachla,  or  on  the  Dela- 
ware river.  But  Con  Ed  says  that  the  ex- 
pense of  transmission,  especially  for  the  last 
few  miles  through  Westchester,  woiild  be 
very  great,  and  that  Its  existing  rights-of- 
way  are  needed  for  presently-projected  power 
transmissions  to  the  city. 

Technology  has  developed  within  the  last 
decade,  however,  lower-cost  means  of  trans- 
mitting power  over  long  distances. 

Direct-current  transmission,  often  through 
underwater  cables  which  eliminate  right-of- 
way  costs,  has  proven  successful  In  Sweden, 
Italy,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  across  the  English  Channel  between 
Great  Britain  and  France.  While  costs  for 
construction  are  several  times  that  for  con- 
ventional overhead  lines,  tise  of  DC  allows 
much  heavier  transmissions  per  unit  of  in- 
stalled cable.  Here  again,  then,  present  tech- 
nology would  allow  the  use  of  non-pollut- 
ing hydroelectric  power,  generated  elsewhere, 
to  assiune  a  major  part  of  the  constant  or 
base-load  needs  of  the  City. 

A  second  door  to  major  Improvement  In 
New  York's  air  can  be  opened  only  by  the 
City  Itself.  The  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Air 
Pollution  stated  that  "the  City  Is  a  gross 
violator  of  Its  own  laws  against  air  pollu- 
tion. Its  public  transportation  system.  Its 
incinerators.  Its  heating  furnaces.  Its  hospi- 
tals and  schools  spew  out  vast  quantities  of 
aith  and  poisons.  There  is,  as  a  result,  an  air 
of  hypocrisy  in  the  City's  actions  against 
citizen  violators  of  clean  air." 

The  greatest  source  of  City  government 
pollution  (other  than  its  heating  plants, 
which  can  use  number  2  or  4  grade  oil)  is 
the  Department  of  Sanitation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Sanitation  burns  over  2  million  tons 
of  refuse  a  year — something  over  two-thirds 
of  all  the  refuse  burned  in  the  City.  It 
operates  11  Incinerators — every  one  of  which 
violates  the  Air  Pollution  Code  on  stack 
emissions  of  dust,  fiy  ash  and  other  particu- 
lates, as  well  as  noxious  substances  such  as 
nitrates  and  sulfates.  The  installation  of 
electrostatic  precipitators,  preceded  by  wet 
scrubbers,  would  bring  these  incinerators  up 
to  minimum  standards,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1  and  l^  million  for  each  renovation,  more 
for  replacement  of  obsolete  units — a  total 
of  at  most  $20  million. 

Since  the  Department's  budget  request  for 
1967-68  is  over  $138  million,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  ask  it  to  spend  an  additional 
$20  million  to  obey  the  City's  own  laws. 
Furthermore,  If  the  City  moves  now.  it  may 
qualify  for  Federal  aid — which  for  the  first 
time,  under  the  1966  Amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  will  support  not  only  local  re- 
search In  air  pollution,  for  which  New  York 
already  receives  money,  but  local  action 
programs  as  well.  This  conference,  operat- 
ing imder  the  force  of  law,  should  give  close 
attention  to  the  City's  government's  prac- 
tices—and perhaps  help  It  to  clean  Its  own 
hooae. 
Even  the  City's  present  Incinerators,  how- 


ever, are  Immaculate  compared  to  the  12,000 
apartment-house  Incinerators  now  operating. 
The  City's  Incinerators  emit  about  8  pounds 
of  pollution  for  every  ton  of  trash  burned; 
the  apartment-house  incinerators  emit  about 
26  pounds  of  per  ton  burned.  The  City  has 
enacted  comprehensive  and  complex  laws 
regulating  these  Incinerators.  But  these  laws 
promise  only  partial  Improvement  at  great 
added  cost — perhaps  $60  mUUon.  The  City, 
as  one  authority  points  out,  coiild  more  sen- 
sibly shut  down  the  private  Incinerators  and 
spend  about  $15  million  to  build  a  new  City 
Incinerator  that  could  reduce  the  soot  and 
fumes  by  99  percent.  The  City,  It  Is  said, 
resists  this  Idea  because  It  calculates  the 
added  cost  of  hauling  the  refuse  to  a  mu- 
nicipal Incinerator  would  be  $19  million  a 
year.  But  this  does  not  take  account  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  New  Yorkers  spend,  for 
example,  just  to  clean  and  launder  their 
clothes — ^whlle  the  cost  of  complete  renova- 
tion of  the  municipal  Incinerator  system,  as 
I  have  outlined,  would  amount  to  no  more 
than  25  cents  per  person  per  month — some- 
thing less  than  the  cost  of  laundering  one 
business  shirt,  far  less  than  what  It  costs  to 
dry-clean  a  sweater  or  skirt.  And  under  ex- 
isting Federal  programs,  unemployed  persons 
may  be  trained  and  employed  in  public- 
service  Jobs.  The  City,  therefore,  could  fur- 
ther reduce  collection  costs  by  employing 
low-Income  people  under  Federal  grants  now 
available.  Here  again,  no  new  technology, 
no  moon -shot  breakthroughs  are  needed; 
just  a  minimal  determination  to  make  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  do  what  we  know  we  can 
do. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  noxious  pollution 
emitted  by  refineries  and  other  Industry  in 
the  New  Jersey  flats — pollution  so  overpower- 
ing that  only  the  foolhardy  open  their  car 
windows  on  certain  sections  of  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike,  and  so  devastating  to  life  that  the 
"Garden  State"  may  soon  be  only  a  mocking 
reminder  of  better  days  In  the  past.  But  In 
Los  Angeles,  where  strict  pollution  standards 
are  enforced,  the  same  petroleum  Industry 
has  been  able  to  prevent  Its  refineries  from 
being  smelled  more  than  half  a  block  away — 
and  to  reduce  industrial  pollution  generally 
to  1940  levels,  notwithstanding  the  great 
population  growth  in  the  area  since  that 
time.  Neither  has  the  cost  proven  prohibi- 
tive, nor  has  it  forced  Industry  out  of  Los 
Angeles.  All  that  is  required  is  that  Indus- 
try know  that  It  must  control  its  pollution; 
and  that  all  be  required  to  control  it  to- 
gether, so  that  none  gain  competitive  ad- 
vantage. This  conference  should  recommend 
at  the  outset  standards  for  the  operation  of 
plants  in  tills  notorious  area. 

These  are  steps  which  this  conference  can 
take  now — areas  In  which  there  Is  a  clear 
and  compelling  need  for  action.  What  this 
conference  does  will  not  be  the  entire  story; 
a  long  road  to  enforcement  lies  ahead,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, perhaps  ultimately  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  certainly  the  Governors  and  Mayors 
of  this  region,  will  have  to  move  quickly  and 
forcefully  throughout  In  order  to  Insure  that 
action  results.  But  we  can  begin.  And  we 
must. 

There  are  other  areas,  other  kinds  of  pollu- 
tion, which  are  less  easily  conquered  with 
present  knowledge.  Most  prominent  of  these 
Is  the  automobile. 

Fortunately  for  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  automobiles,  trucks  and  buses  are  re- 
sponsible for  less  than  one-third  of  our  pol- 
lution. Naturally,  they  are  the  heaviest 
sources  of  pollution,  by  tonnage,  Eind  even 
In  this  area,  their  pollution  may  double  by 
1985. 

Federal  law  now  requires  the  installation 
of  control  devices,  designed  to  elhninate  80 
percent  of  the  carbon  monoxide  and  much 
of  the  hydrocarbons  frcsn  automobile  ex- 
hausts,  in   all    1968   automobiles.     But   we 


now  find  that  the  control  devices  specified 
by  law  do  not  work.  The  Los  Angeles  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  reported  on  November 
16,  1966  that  the  new  control  devices  tested 
In  California  do  not  meet  the  required  stand- 
ards In  62  percent  of  all  vehicles  tested;  and 
that  by  the  time  a  car  had  traveled  60,000 
miles.  It  would  undoubtedly  fall  the  test. 
Further,  cars  equipped  with  the  new  devices 
emitted  more  oxides  of  nitrogen  than  cars 
without  the  device.  The  California  State 
Air  Pollution  Control  Officer,  Frank  Stead, 
has  seriously  recommended  banning  all  gas- 
oline burning  cars  from  his  state  by  1980. 
These  startling  test  restilts  clearly  argue 
for  Federal  action.  We  need  a  high-priority 
research  program  to  develop  effective  au- 
tomobile exhaust  control  devices.  We  may 
find  It  necessary  to  place  develoixnent  con- 
tracts with  Industrial  research  ccHnpanles  to 
find  better  ways  of  eliminating  carbon  mo- 
noxide, oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  hydrocarbons. 
We  may  want  research  on  better  carburetors 
to  prevent  evaporation  of  gasoline  and  to 
cut  down  on  the  consximptlon  of  gasoline. 
And  we  may  find  It  necessary  to  sponsor  the 
development  of  several  electrical  engines  for 
automobiles  to  Insure  that  this  alternative 
is  explored  as  rapidly  as  It  should  be. 

This  Federal  program  aimed  at  the  con- 
trol of  automobile  exhausts  will  require  enw- 
getic  leadership  and  adequate  funds.     This 
conference  can  vuge  such  funds  and  action. 
But  while  we  await  new  research,  there  Is 
much  we  can  do  now.     Several  speakers  to 
this  conference  have  stressed  the  need  for 
Improved  public  transportation;  from  a  pol- 
lution standpoint  there  is  clearly  no  more 
inefficient  method  of  transportation  than  the 
automobile  carrying  a  single  passenger.    New 
transport  systems.  In  the  metropolitan  area, 
will    be    vastly    expensive.    But    so    Is    the 
present  level  of  auto  use  In  the  City.    At  a 
minimum,  therefore,  we  might  require  that 
every  automobile  entering  the  City,  or  Man- 
hattan Island,  pay  a  toll  which  reflects  Its 
contribution  to  the  air  pollution  problem. 
The  Port  Authority,  which  proflts  by  Its  toll 
revenue    from    the    pnllntXno    aiffnmnMirn. 
should  be  urged  or  even  required  to  make 
a   more   substantial    contribution    to    mass 
transit.     And  ultimately,  it  may  make  sense 
to  charge  for  automobile  registration  accord- 
ing to  the  amotint  of  gas  the  car  bums:  the 
greater  the  consumption,  the  higher  the  fee. 
Finally,   the   New   York-New   Jersey-Con- 
necticut metropolitan  area  needs  an  air  pol- 
lution  district   organization   similar   to   the 
highly  successful  Los  Angeles  district.     In 
this   densely   populated   area.   It  makes   no 
sense  to  control  air  pollution  In  Newark  If 
it  Is  uncontrolled  In  Queens.    If  one  set  of 
air  pollution  regulations  covers  Industry  In 
Westchester   County   and   a   different   set  of 
rules   covers  Essex  County,   we   cause   busi- 
nesses to  make  decisions  based  on  the  cost  of 
air  pollution  control — and  create  problems  of 
enforcement   as   Industry    threatens   to   re- 
locate. 

There  Is  no  real  alternative  to  a  New  York 
metropolitan  air  pollution  control  district 
embracing  the  18  million  people  living  In  the 
23  counties  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey- 
Connecticut  metropolitan  region.  This  dis- 
trict must  have  the  necessary  authority  to 
control  pollution  sources  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area.  And  this  conference  can 
start  us  toward  the  establishment  of  such  a 
district  by  the  three  states  Involved  and  the 
Federal  government. 

But  whatever  governmental  mechanisms 
we  create,  we  will  make  our  air  fit  to  breathe 
only  if  we  are  all  determined  that  the  air 
will  be  clean.  Democracies,  which  rely  on 
popular  consent,  seem  often  to  make  the 
mistake  of  Faust — ^who  looked  only  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  passing  moment,  with  no 
thought  to  Its  cost  in  the  futtu-e.  Our  past 
failures  to  enforce  and  obey  even  minimal 
pollution-control  laws,  if  repeated,  will  surely 
lead  us  to  disaster — ^as  President  Johnson  has 
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described  It,  tbe  "reckless  devastation"  that 
Is  "the  continued  poisoning"  of  our  air. 

But  I  believe  there  Is  a  new  spirit  abroad 
in  the  land,  a  new  hope  that  these  great 
problems  will  yield  to  the  inventive  genius 
and  capacity  for  action  of  the  American  na- 
tion. Citizens'  groups,  informed  and  alert 
and  well-organized,  have  spriing  up  spon- 
taneously. Public  officials  have  become  new- 
ly aware,  more  ready  to  act.  We  can  seize 
and  ride  that  spirit  now — or  we  can  let  it 
dissolve  in  bureaucratic  apathy,  in  endless 
studies,  in  refusal  to  assess  the  true  costs  of 
air  pollution  against  their  sources. 

But  we  have  tbe  knowledge. 

We  have  the  resources. 

And  here  today,  I  know  you  have  tbe  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
Air  Pollution  Abatement  Conference  has 
been  addressing  itself  to  the  question  of 
air  pollution  resulting  from  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide. 
The  contribution  of  particulate  matter 
and  malodors  to  interstate  air  pollution 
is  most  serious  and  will  be  considered  in 
subsequent  phases  of  the  abatement  ac- 
tion. I  include  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord the  emission  inventory  compiled  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  listing  the 
major  sources  and  amounts  of  sulfur 
compounds  which  contaminate  the  air  in 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area.  I  believe  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  who  is  poisoning  the  air.  The  list, 
preceded  by  an  explanation,  follows: 
Point    Sottrces    EMrrriNO   More   Than    100 

Tons  Per  Year  or   Strurna   OxmES,   1965 

Estimate 

(By  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Air  Pollution 
Abatement  Activity,  January  12,  1967) 
The  attached  listing  Is  a  tabulation  of  373 
point  sources  estimated  to  emit  at  least  100 
tons  of  sulfur  oxides  per  year.  They  are 
situated  throughout  the  17  county  area  en- 
compassed by  the  air  pollution  abatement 
activity. 

This  listing  includes  combustion  and  proc- 
ess sources  of  sulfur  oxides.  It  was  devel- 
oped from  information  supplied:  directly  by 
the  source,  from  various  directories,  by 
Utilization  of  SIC  categories,  from  non- 
confidential files  of  tbe  cooperating  agencies. 
Whenever  emission  data  was  not  specially 
available,  it  was  estimated  by  use  of  emission 
factors. 

Not  all  sources  within  this  area  which  emit 
100  tons  of  sulfur  oxides  annually  are  neces- 
sarily Included;  however,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  this  is  an  essentiaUy  complete 
tabulation. 

All  listed  sources  which  have  process  losses 
are  preceded  by  an  asterisk;  the  amount  of 
emission  shown  includes  both  process  and 
any  combustion  losses.  Generally,  these 
process  operations  have  some  measure  of  con- 
trol. Indicating  an  awareness  of  the  air  pol- 
lution problem  plus  knowledge  of  techniques 
for  reducing  these  emissions. 

Estimated  sulfur  oxide  emissiona 

ESSEX  COUMTT    (21) 

Tons 

per 

Source:  year 

A.  OrosB  &  Co 420 

Anheuser  Buscb,  Inc 1,480 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 

Newark  150 

Ballantine  &  Sons 1,170 

Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Newark 160 

Celanese  Plastic  Co 1,420 

East  Orange  V.A.  Hospital 280 

*  Englehart  Industries,  Newark 430 

*  Essex  Chemical  Co.,  Newark 1, 820 

Enez  County  Isolation  Hospital 150 

Essex  County  Overbrook  Hospital ..  800 

Montclair  State  Hospital 180 

Mountainside  Hospital 120 


Estimated  sulfur  oxide  emission — Continued 

Tons  per 

Source — Continued  year 

Newark  City  Hospital 230 

Orange  Memorial  Hos^^tal 140 

Pabst  Brewing  Co 580 

•  Pitt-Console  Chemlc^  Co 2,330 

Public  Service,  Essex  Plant 13,  550 

St.  Michael's  Hospital 110 

Thomas  Edison  Industries 200 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Co.,  Bloom- 
field   270 


BERGEN    COUNTY     (18) 

Allied  Chemical,  Barrett  Division-. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 

Bergen  Pines  Hospital 

•Curtis- Wright  Corp.,  Wood-Rldge. 

Englewood  Hospital 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Mahwah 

Garden  State  Paper  Co 

Hackensack  Hospital 

Hamersley  Manufacturing  Co 

Lever  Brothers  Co 

Lowe  Paper  Co 

Marcal  Paper  Mills,  Ina 

Nopco  Chemical  Co.,  Curlstadt 

Public  Service,  Bergen  plant 

Spinnerln  Yarn  Co 

Stepan  Chemical  Co , 

Tenneco  Chemicals,  Ine.,  Garfield. 
Universal  Oil  Products 


HUDSON    COUNTT     (20) 

American  Can  Co 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 

Christ  Hospital _ 

Colgate  PalmoUve  Co 

Driver  Harris  Co 

Erie  Lackawanna  Railroad 

First  Republic  Corp.  of  America 

Hudson  County  Hospital 

•Humble  Oil  &  Reftniag  Co.,  Ba- 

yonne 

•Koppers  Co „ 

Maxwell  House 

Monsanto  Co , 

Nopco  Chemical,  Harrlion 

Public  Service,  Hudson 

Public  Service,  Kearny 

Public  Service,  Marion— 

St.  Mary's  Hospital , 

Texaco,  Inc 

Theobald  Industries 

•Worthington    Corp 


MIDDLESEX  COUSTT    (31) 

•Agrico  CJhemical  Co 

American  Smelting  &  defining  Co., 

Perth  Amboy 

•Analln  Co.  of  New  Jersey 

Camp  Kilmer 

•Chevron  Oil  (3o 

DuPont-Parlln    

FMC  Corp 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Metuchen 

Hercules,  Inc 

•Hess  Oil 

•International  Smelting  &  Refining 

CJo 

Kimberly    Clark 

Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light,  Say- 

revllle   

Jersey  Central  Power  &  tight.  South 

Amboy 

*M  &  T  Chemicals,  Inc 

Metro  Glass 

Middlesex    General    Hoepital 

•National  Lead  Co.,  Perth  Amboy__ 

•National  Lead  Co.,  SayrevlUe 

Perth  Amboy  General  Hospital 

Philip  Carey  Manufacturing  Co 

Public  Service,  Sewaren  Plant 

Raritan  Arsenal » 

RhodUi,  Inc « 

Rutgers  State  University 

St.  Peter's  General  Hospital 

Shell  Oil  Co 

Sinclair  Koppers  Co 

Tenneco  Chemicals,  Inc.,  Fords.. 

•U.S.  Metals  Refining  Co 

Union  Carbide  Corp . 


780 
440 
210 

1,500 
180 

1,360 

2,810 
100 
880 
890 
980 

1,120 
500 
46,  020 
110 
410 
840 
680 

300 
380 
120 
1,600 
120 
430 
780 
270 

6,670 

180 

900 

280 

280 

35,  230 

30,  760 

4,380 

100 

370 

320 

1.090 

470 

2,150 

310 

160 

14,  300 

1,220 
640 
680 

3,400 

7,340 

3, 180 
960 

24,  530 

9,060 

720 

630 

lOO 

620 

21,  760 

130 

280 

54,310 

230 

200 

680 

110 

080 

980 

1,460 

3,730 

1.880 


Estimated  sulfur  oxide  emission — Continued 

MONMOUTH    COUNTT     (5) 

Tons  per 
Source — Continued  year 

Fort   Hancock iqq 

Port  Monmouth 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 

Co 

Monmouth  Medical   Center 

New  Jersey   State  Hospital,  Marl- 
boro   


100 

150 
160 


170 

MORRIS   COUNTT    (5) 

Amerace  Corp 630 

International  Paper  Co 130 

Morrlstown  Memorial  Hospital 100 

New   Jersey   State   Hospital,    Grey 

stone  Park 690 

Whlppany  Paper  Board  Co.,  Whlp- 

pany 6,470 

PASSAIC   COUNTT    (11) 

Associated  Dye  &  Print  C?o 

Gaede   Dying   Co 

Harmon  Colors 

HolTman  La  Roche  Inc 

ITT  Federal  Lalx)ratories 

•Interchemical  Corp 

Manhattan  Rubber 

New  Jersey  Training  School 

Pantsisote  Co 

U.S.  Rubber  Co 

Whlppany  Paper  Board  Co.,  Clifton. 

SOMERSET   COUNTY 

•American        CJyanamld, 


680 
120 
530 

1,800 
260 
310 
410 
160 
440 
250 

1.760 


(5) 

Bound 

Brook 

Johns-Manville  Products  Corp 

Radio  Corporation  of  America 

Somerset    Hospital    

Veterans   Administration   Hospital, 

Lyons  

UNION  COUNTY   (21) 

•Allied    Chemical,    Elizaljeth 

•Allied    Chemical,    Linden 

•American    Cyanamid,    Linden 

Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co 

Bristol  Myers  Products  

Central  Railroad   of  New  Jersey 

Cities    Service    

•DuPont-Llnden    

Elizabeth    General   Hospital    

•General  Aniline  St  Film  Corp 

Gering  Plastics  Co 

•Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Lin- 
den   

John  Runnells  Hospital   

Merck  Co 

Muhlenburg    Hospital    

National      Starch      &      Chemical 

Corp.    

Phelps     Dodge     (Copper     Products 

(3orp.    

Public   Service,   Linden   

Reichold    Chemicals,   Inc 

Tenco  Co 

U.S.  Gypsum  Co 

BRONX     (38) 

Adams  City  Housing 

American  Banknote  Co 

Bronx  Municipal  Hospital 

Bronx  State  Hospital 

Bronxdale  City  Housing 

Bronx  River  City  Housing 

Butler  City  Housing 

Castle  Hill  City  Housing 

Concourse  Village. 


8,620 

3,620 

110 

100 

150 


3.410 

1,800 

4,650 

200 

180 

270 

920 

4.180 

110 

3.700 

180 

20.  610 

100 

2.930 

100 

180 

340 

42,  600 

510 

140 

1,240 

120 
120 
460 
220 
210 
170 
220 
280 
140 


Con  Ed-Hell  Gate  Plant 22,  550 


East  Chester  City  Housing. 

Edenwald  City  Housing 

Fordham  Hill  Housing 

Forest  City  Housing 

Gunhill  City  Housing 

Highbrldge  City  Housing.  . 
Incinerator,  Zerega  Avenue. 

Jackson  City  Housing 

Melrose  City  Housing 

Millbnxik  City  Housing 

Monroe  City  Housing 

Montefiore   Hospital 


130 
300 
100 
190 
100 
100 
140 
120 
130 
180 
140 
810 
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Sstimated  sulfur  oxide  emission — Continued 

Tons  per 

gQUjce — Continued  year 

Morrisania  Hospital 150 

Morris  City  Housing 270 

Motthaven  City  Housing 130 

New  York  City  Transit  Authority..        100 

New  York  University 240 

Pelham  Parkway  City  Housing 190 

Parkchester   Housing 1,270 

Parkside  City  Housing 110 

Patterson  City  Housing 260 

Premier    Laundry 250 

St.  Barnabas  Hospital 130 

St.  Mary's  City  Housing 140 


110 
150 
190 
290 

180 
250 
100 
230 
210 
240 
210 
130 
100 
240 
100 
200 
300 
160 
55,  590 

Con  Ed.  Kent  Avenue  Plant 4, 500 

Coney    Island    Hospital 140 

Cypress    Hills    Church 190 

Department    of    Highways 100 

Eaglest  Conlan 100 

Farragut  City  Housing 210 

Port   Hamilton 200 

Glenwood  City  Housing 170 

Government   Services   Administra- 
tion            240 

Gowanus  City  Housing 170 

Gravesend  City  Hoiislng 100 

Howard  City  Housing 100 

Incinerator,    Greenpoint 250 

Incinerator,  Hamilton  Avenue 260 

Incinerator,    S.W.   Brooklyn 250 

Incinerator — South  Shore 220 

IngersoU   City   Housing 270 

Jewish  Chronic  Hospital 160 

Joseph  Schlitz  Brothers. 200 


Sedgwick  City  Housing. 

Sound  view  City  Housing 

Throggs  Neck  CTity  Housing 

Veterans'  Administration  Hospital. 

BROOKLYN    (69) 

Albany  City  Housing 

American  Can  Co 

American   Machine   Foundry 

American   Sugar   Co 

Bayview    City   Housing 

Beach  Haven  Housing 

Boulevard  City  Housing 

Brevoort    City   Housing 

Brighton   Laundry 

Brooklyn   CkJllege 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Technology- 
Brownsville  City  Housing 

Bush  Terminal  Co 

Bushwlck   City   Housing 

Con  Ed,  Hudson  Avenue  Plant... 


Kingsboro  City  Housing. 

Kings  County  Hospital 

H.  Kohnstamm  Co 

Levlton  Manufacturing  C!o 

Linden  City  Housing 

Lipsett  Steel  Products 

Long  Island  College  Hospital 

Marlboro    City   Housing    

Maimonides  Hospital   

Marcy  City  Housing 

News    Syndicate    

New  York  City  Transit  Authority— 

Nostrand  City  Housing 

Piels  Brothers  Brewery 

Pink  City  Housing  

Rapid  Transit  Yards 

Red  Hook  City  Housing 

Republic  Steel   

Revere  Copper  &  Brass  Co. 

Roosevelt  City  Housing 

Schaefer   Brewing   

Sheepshead  City  Housing 

Shorehaven  Housing 

Squibb   and   Sons   

Sumner  City  Housing 

Tilden  City  Housing  

Todd  Shipyards  

Tompkins  City  Housing 

Trump  Village   

U.S.  Army   

Van  Dyke  City  Housing 

Vanderver  Housing 

Veterans'  Administration  Hospital. 

Williamsburg  City  Housing 

Whitman  City  Housing 


160 

940 

110 

100 

230 

100 

190 

250 

200 

250 

290 

130 

170 

250 

200 

100 

400 

110 

100 

110 

100 

170 

150 

190 

150 

120 

270 

130 

490 

620 

350 

290 

230 

260 

250 


Estimated  sulfur  oxide  emission — Continued 

STATEN    ISLAND    (6) 

Tons  per 
Source — Continued  year 

Con  Ed.  Arthiu:  Kill  Plant 14,  050 

Mariners  Harbor HO 

Nassau   Smelting 100 

Procter  and  Gamble 1, 170 

USPHS  Hospital 150 

MANHATTAN  (57) 

Amsterdam  City  Housing 140 

Baruch  City  Housing 300 

Bellevue  Hospital 500 

Beth  Israel  Hoepital 190 

Bridge  Apartments 180 

Breukelen  City  Housing.. .—  300 

Carver  C!ity  Housing 140 

City  College  of  New  York 270 

Colonial  Park  City  Housing 130 

Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical  Col- 
lege    950 

Columbia  University 930 

(3on  Ed,  East  River  Plant 43,220 

Con  Ed,  Kips  Bay  Plant 5,630 

Con  Ed,  Sherman  Creek  Plant 15,  440 

Con  Ed,  Waterside  Plant 30,690 

Con  Ed,  59th  Street  Plant 12,970 

Con  Ed,  66th  Street  Plant 850 

Con  Ed,  74th  Street  Plant 10,  280 

Consolidated   Laundry 180 

Douglass  City  Housing 290 

Dlckman  City  Housing 150 

East  River  City  Housing 140 

Poster  City  Housing 180 

Goldwater  City  Housing 820 

Grant  City  Housing. 260 

Harlem  Hoepital 390 

Horn  &  Hardart  Commissary 290 

Incinerator,  E.  73rd  Street 170 

Incinerator,  Gansevoort 230 

Incinerator,  W.  56th  St. 150 

Incinerator,  W.  215th  St 150 

Isaacs  City  Housing 100 

Jacob  Reis  City  Housing 220 

Jefferson  City  Housing 220 

Johnson  City  Housing 200 

Knickerbocker  Village 180 

LaGuardia  City  Housing 160 

Leiiman    City    Housing 100 

Lenox  HiU  Hospital 220 

Lincoln  City  Housing 180 

ManhattanviUe  City  Housing 180 

Marble  Hill  City  Housing 200 

New  York  City  Hospital.. 1,290 

New  York  City  Transit  Authority..  290 

New  York  University 350 

Park  Sheraton  Hotel HO 

Park  West  Housing 280 

St.  Luke's  Hospital 440 

St.  Nicholas  City  Housing 220 


Smith  City  Housing. 250 

Taft  City  Housing 180 

Vladeck  City  Housing 220 

Wagner   City   Housing 300 

Wald  City  Housing. 290 

Washington  City  Housing 200 

195  Broadway,  Private  Building 110 

11  Riverside  Dr.,  Private  Bxillding..  100 

QUEENS    (36) 

American  Chicle 130 

Astoria  City  Housing 160 

Bell  Park  Housing 160 

Circle  Wire  &  Cable  Co.. 120 

Con  Ed,  Astoria  Plant 44,790 

Con  Ed,  Ravenswood  Plant 57,  910 


Estimated  sulfur  oxide  emission — Continued 

Tons  per 

Source — (Continued  year 
Long   Island   Lighting,   Far   Rock- 
away  2,280 

Phelps  Dodge 540 

Poet  Office 170 

Queens  Boro  Hall 120 

Queensbrldge  Housing 380 

Queens  College 200 

Queens  General  Hospital 530 

Ravenswood  City  Housing 290 

Redfem  Housing 100 

Rego  Housing  160 

South  Jamaica  City  Housing 140 

St.  John's  University 290 

Star  Corrugated  Box  Co 120 

Van  Industries 490 

Wavecrest  Apartments 150 

Welbilt   Corp.    100 

Woodside  Housing 240 

NASSAU  COUNTT    (8) 

Freeport    Electric 800 

Grumman   Aircraft 590 

Grumman   Aircraft 430 

Grumman  Aircraft 180 

Hempstead   Incinerator 180 

Hempstead  Incinerator 170 

Long      Island      Lighting,      Barrett 

Plant   27,470 

Long    Island    Lighting,    Glenwood 

Plant   6,050 

Oysterbay    Incinerator 120 

ROCKLAND    COUNTY    (6) 

Continental  Can  Co 1,460 

Letchworth   Village 640 

New    York     State     Rehabilitation 

Hospital    120 

Orangeburg    Manufacturing 960 

Orange-Rockland  Utility  Co..  Lov- 

ett  plant 6,530 

Rockland  State  Hospital 150 

WESTCHESTER    (IS) 

Anaconda  Wire  Cable  Co 420 

Chevrolet,  Tarrytown 880 

Con  Ed,  Indian  Point  Plant. 4, 830 

FDR  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital      880 

Harshaw  Chemical  Co 250 

Incinerator,  Mount  Vernon 160 

Incinerator,  White  Plains 100 

New  York  Central  Railroad 780 

New  York  State  Hospital 1,  570 

Otis  Elevators 410 

Refined  Syrup  &  Sugar  (3o 1,820 

Russell,   Burdsall   &  Ward  Bolt  & 

Nut   Co -  310 

Standard    Brands 1,780 

Stauffer  Chemical  Co 140 

Technical      Center      of      General 

Foods 200 

Union    Carbide 260 


Clearview  Apartments 

Creedmore  State  Hospital. 
Department  of  Highways. 

Domonok  Housing 

Edgemore  Housing 

Elmhurst  Hospital 

Fresh  Meadows  Housing — 

Glen  OalM  Village 

Hammel  City  Housing 

Incinerator,  Betts  Avenue. 

Klelnhart  Rubber 

Lefrak  Housing 

Loft  Candy  


440 
910 
180 
320 
210 
240 
590 
290 
110 
200 
210 
550 
120 


FREE  KAZAN-KOMAREK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  (Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Monagan]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
amazed  to  read  in  the  newspaper  yester- 
day that  authorities  in  Cze<jhoslovakla 
were  expressing  resentment  that  the 
United  States  was  trying  to  put  pressurfl 
on  that  country  to  release  from  detention 
the  well-known  Vladimir  Kazan-Koma- 
rek.   It  is  incredible  to  me  that  this  man 
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should  have  been  seized  by  the  Czechs  In 
the  first  place,  but  assuming  the  initial 
error.  It  is  even  more  unbelievable  that 
he  should  have  been  held  incommxmi- 
cado  for  3  months  Instead  of  being 
promptly  released.  So  I  should  say  that 
our  Government  was  being  abnormally 
punctilious  In  the  circumstances. 

As  the  House  knows,  this  is  the  case 
m  which  Kazan-Komarek.  an  American 
citizen  of  7  years  and  a  resident  of 
Wellesley.  Mass.,  was  forcibly  taken 
from  a  Soviet  passenger  plane  by  the 
Czech  police  In  Prague  on  October  31, 
1966.  and  has  been  held  in  a  Czech  prison 
ever  since  that  time.  Mr.  Kazan-Koma- 
rek had  been  Invited  to  Russia  to  attend 
a  conference  of  intourlst  travel  agents 
and  was  on  his  return  trip  home.  The 
Soviet  plane  on  which  he  was  riding  was 
scheduled  to  fly  nonstop  to  Paris  but  was 
diverted  to  Prague.  The  claim  that  the 
plane  required  repairs  was  obviously  im- 
fovinded. 

U.S.  representatives  have  been  per- 
mitted to  visit  Mr.  Kazan-Komarek  only 
twice  and  then  for  a  brief  space  of  time 
and  under  close  surveillance. 

It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Czech- 
bom  Mr.  Kazan-Komarek  had  been  an 
antagonist  of  the  present  Czechoslovak 
regime  and  was  actively  engaged  in  sup- 
porting opposition  to  that  regime  in  the 
1950's.    Even  if  these  facts  are  admitted, 
however,  they  do  not  constitute  a  justifi- 
cation for  this  grievous  international 
crime  which  flouts  international  law  and 
constitutes   a   callous   Invasion   of   the 
rights  of  an  individual.     Beyond  this, 
of  course,  it  is  a  calculated  Insult  to  the 
United  States  of  America  whose  citizen 
Kazan-Komarek  is  and  whose  obligation 
it  is  to  defend  the  rights  of  Its  citizens. 
This  crime  Is  as  reprehensible  as  it  Is 
inexplicable.    Since  the  death  of  Stalin, 
and  particularly  in  the  last  5  years,  we 
have  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
countries    of    Eastern     Europe    sought 
closer  ties  with  the  United  States  and 
were  desirous  of  regaining  some  Western 
orientation,  both  for  commercial  reasons 
and  those  of  security.    It  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  Czech  treatment  of 
Kazan-Komarek  can  further  the  cause 
of  greater  friendship  between  that  coun- 
try and  the  United  States. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  deluge 
of  projects  and  activities  calculated  to 
further  the  cause  of  Czechoslovakia  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  received  vis- 
its from  the  great  Czech  Philharmonic; 
we  have  seen  a  volume  of  Czech- 
produced  movies,  including  the  famous 
"Shop  on  Main  Street";  we  have  found 
in  our  newspapers  glossy  special  sections 
stressing  the  touristic  and  mercantile  as- 
sets of  Czechoslovakia.  So  substantial 
did  the  maturing  of  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment appear  that  President  Johnson 
In  his  speech  of  October  7,  1966.  recom- 
mended that  the  Congress  take  action  to 
extend  the  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment to  Eastern  European  countries. 

We  can  recognize  that  there  has  been 
much  progress  in  Czechoslovakia  in  the 
last  5  years.  I  can  well  remember  the 
grim  border  at  Bratislava  In  1962  with 
Its  barbed  wire  and  sentry  boxes.  Since 
that  time,  police  state  procedures  have 
been  lifted,  there  has  been  expanded 
travel  and  a  broad  scale  overhaul  of  the 
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whole  economic  system  of  that  country 
has  been  carried  through.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  Czech  authorities  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  all  this  prog- 
ress has  been  put  in  jeopardy  because  of 
its  callous  highhandedness  in  the  case 
of  Kazan-Komarek. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  serving  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  and  having  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  captive  nations.  1 
have  followed  developments  in  Eastern 
Europe  with  great  interest.   I  have  made 
several  trips  behind   the  Iron  Curtain 
and  helped  to  conduct  the  historic  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  hearings  several 
years  ago  which  studied  current  trends 
in  the  Soviet  Union.    I  have  welcomed 
the  liberating  changes  tihat  have  taken 
place  in  the  Communist  countries,  but  I 
can  only  view  the  case  about  which  I 
speak  as  a  deplorable  and  damaging  step 
backward.      Czechoslovakia    and    other 
Eastern  European  countries  complain  of 
the  language  which  describes  them  as 
"captive  nations."    They  maintain  that 
they  are  free  and  sovereign  and  that 
their    people    enjoy    individual    liberty. 
However,  the  objective  of  those  in  the 
free  world  who  have  followed  the  fate  of 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  after 
their  takeover  by  the  Communists  has 
been  to  help  secure  the  acceptance  and 
recognition   in  those   countries   of   the 
basic  rights  of  the  individual,  such  as 
those  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  decla- 
ration of  rights  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It   is   quite   clear   from   the   Kazan- 
Komarek  case  that  the  rights  of  a  speedy 
trial,  of  freedom  from  Brbitrary  arrest, 
and  of  adequate  representation  do  not 
apply  in  the  case.     One  wonders  how 
many   other   unpubllcized   and    similar 
cases  there  may  be.    It  is  chilling  to  see 
the  iron  hand  suddenly  thrust  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of  the  Czech 
Gtovernment  has  set  back  the  clock  of 
progress  many  years.  It  has  caused 
many  who  considered  improved  relations 
possible  to  have  sober  second  thoughts 
about  the  extent  of  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It 
is  doubly  tragic  that  a  nation  with  the 
proud  democratic  tradition  of  Czecho- 
slovakia should  at  this  crucial  time  resort 
to  arbitrary  and  brutal  practices. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  was  sur- 
prised to  read  that  Ctech  officials  re- 
sented attempts  by  the  U.S.  Government 
to  obtain  action  in  the  case  of  Kazan- 
Komarek.  I  would  hope  that  the  action 
of  our  Government  would  be  even  more 
forceful  than  it  has  been.  I  myself  have 
communicated  with  Secretary  Rusk 
about  this  matter  and  I  know  that  he 
views  this  case  with  the  greatest  con- 
cern. He  has  guaranteed  that  it  will  be 
followed  with  great  caie  and  with  the 
highest  priority. 

In  my  work  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  also  as  a  delegate 
to  meetings  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union  I  have  had  occasion  to  meet  many 
Czech  legislators  and  diplomats  and  I 
believe  that  most  of  tihese  officials  are 
men  of  good  will  and  generally  seek  to 
Improve  our  relations.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  wish  to  throw  a 
bombshell  into  the  delicate  structure 
which  has  been  so  painstakingly  con- 


structed, but  such  appears  to  be  the  case 
unless  they  are  unable  to  act  against  the 
power  of  the  police  apparatus  t)etween 
the  Communist  states  which  worked  so 
efficiently  in  this  case. 

I  call  upon  our  Secretary  of  State  to 
renew  the  representations  that  have 
hitherto  been  made  to  bring  the  Czech 
Government  to  its  senses.  Certainly  the 
United  States  cannot  any  longer  remain 
quiescent  in  the  face  of  this  highhanded 
and  illegal  invasion  of  the  rights  of  one 
of  its  citizens.  The  time  to  release 
Kazan-Komarek  is  now. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  MoNAGAN]  for  his  comment 
about  this  very  unusual  and  certainly 
profoundly  disturbing  case  of  Kazan- 
Komarek. 

The  recitation  of  the  facts  by  Mr. 
MoNAGAN  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that 
we  have  here  a  very  imique  situation 
where,  as  I  understand  the  facts,  we 
have  an  American  citizen  who  received  a 
Soviet  invitation  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union 
and  who  was  returning  to  the  United 
States  on  a  Soviet  aircraft  and  then  this 
Soviet  plane  landed  in  Czechoslovakia 
where  the  individual  in  question  was  then 
picked  up  by  the  Czech  police. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Yes,  and  that  was 
an  unscheduled  stop. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes,  it  was  a  plane 
flight  which,  if  I  vmderstood  the  gentle- 
man correctly,  was  scheduled  to  fly  non- 
stop. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.    Yes,  to  Paris. 
Mr.  STRATTON.     Yes. 
Now  this  looks  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
though  it  were  a  case  of  entrapment. 

We  are  not  only  confronted  here  with, 
certainly,  a  highly  improper  action  or 
situation  on  the  part  of  the  Czechs  but 
also  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  see  how  this 
could  have  taken  place  without  duplicity 
or  involvement  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  my  conclusion  is  exactly  as 
the  gentleman  has  said.  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  reach  any  other  judgment 
on  the  facts  in  this  case. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  confined  myself 
to  Czechoslovakia  because  that  is  where 
the  gentleman  in  question  is  in  prison 
at  the  present  time,  but  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  our  Government  is  not  confin- 
ing its  representations  to  the  Czechs. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  certainly  hope 
that  they  are  not  because  it  seems  to  me 
this  reminds  me  of  what  we  have  been 
confronted  with  for  many  years  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  the 
Soviet  satellite  nations. 

We  have  been  told  lately  that  things 
are  improving  and  we  have  been  asked 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  approve  expanded  East-West  trade. 
There  is  supposed  to  be  an  era  of  good 
feeling  developing  between  the  United 
States  and  these  Communist  countries 
in  Europe,  and  we  are  told  that  only  in 
southeast  Asia — or  in  China — do  we  now 
find  a  really  Intransigent  communism. 
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But  I  think  clearly  the  details  of  this 
case  make  it  obvious  that  much  of  the 
same  old  animal  Is  still  there  and  that 
the  leopard  has  not  changed  his  spots 
very  much. 

The  Soviets  are  apparently  trying  to 
encourage  tourism  from  this  country. 
Well,  here  we  have  this  example  of  what 
has  happened  to  one  tourist  and  in  the 
case  of  the  two  individuals  who  were 
arrested  and  fined  and  sentenced  for 
changing  some  of  their  American  money 
Into  rubles  and  we  see  what  has  hap- 
pened to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  We  have  also  had  a 
comparable  situation  in  the  Mott  case 
which,  of  course,  the  gentleman  remem- 
l)6rs> 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Exactly;  I  think 
this  certainly  presents  a  pattern  which 
ought  to  be  clear  to  this  country  and  I. 
personally,  find  it  very  difficult  to  see  how 
this  House  could  take  any  action  to  en- 
courage trade  with  coimtrles  of  this  sort 
when  they  treat  American  citizens  In 
this  way. 

I  just  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

I  might  just  say  under  the  circum- 
stances as  presented,  I  think  his  sugges- 
tion that  the  Department  of  State  re- 
monstrate more  strongly  with  the  Czech 
Government  and  the  Soviet  Government 
is  to  say  the  least  very  mild  imder  the 
circumstances. 

I  think  we  ought  to  let  these  people 
know  that  we  are  deeply  disturbed  and 
that  these  two  actions  are  certainly  go- 
ing to  be  reflected  in  the  decisions  that 
will  come  later  In  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  am  sure  the 
representations  of  our  foreign  service 
representatives  In  Prague  and  elsewhere 
have  been  forceful  and  will  continue  to 
be  forceful.  However,  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute as  the  gentleman  has  suggested 
for  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  and  the  concerned  opinion  of  this 
House;  and  for  that  reason  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution  to  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Heck- 
ler] In  whose  congressional  district  the 
gentleman  about  whom  we  are  speaking 
resides. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  situation  involving  one  of  my 
constituents.  On  October  31.  1966.  an 
American  citizen.  Mr.  Vladimir  J.  Kazan- 
Komarek.  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  was  re- 
moved from  a  scheduled  trip  and  ar- 
rested by  Czechoslovak  authorities  in 
Prague.  Mr.  Kazan-Komarek  was  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  from  a 
meeting  he  had  been  Invited  to  attend  in 
Moscow.  The  scheduled  flight  to  Paris 
was  diverted  to  Prague  where  he  was 
removed  by  Czechoslovak  security  police. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  being  held  for 
possible  trial  on  charges  of  crimes 
against  Czechoslovak  security,  allegedly 
occurring  In  1948  and  1951. 

Mr.  Kazan-Komarek,  who  was  born 
In  Opava.  Czechoslovakia,  has  been  an 
American  citizen  since  the  early  1950's. 


He  has  a  family  and  successful  business 
In  Wellesley,  Mass. 

This  Impression  of  an  American  citi- 
zen barkens  to  the  overt  and  illegal  acts 
by  the  British  of  removing  American 
seamen  from  legal  ships  for  service  in 
the  British  Navy  following  the  American 
Revolution.  The  flaimting  of  the  rights 
of  an  American  citizen  Is  not  to  be 
tolerated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  support  the  statements 
made  by  my  colleague  in  relation  to  the 
Komarek  case.  I  wish  to  express  the 
sense  of  outrage  and  protest  which  the 
people  of  my  district  feel  and  which  other 
thinking  Americans  also  feel  over  this 
particular  case. 

Mr.  Komarek  was  returning  to  the 
United  States  from  a  meeting  to  which 
he  had  been  invited  by  the  Soviets.  This 
meeting  involved  an  itinerary  which  did 
not  contain  a  stop  at  Prague.  However, 
on  Mr.  Komarek's  return  flight,  the 
plane  was  diverted  to  Prague,  and  he 
was  captured  by  Czechoslovak  officials. 

In  my  opinion,  his  capture  and  the 
ensuing  events  constituted  the  most  fla- 
grant abuse  of  due  process  of  law  that 
we  have  seen  in  many  years.  I  feel  that 
this  Is  an  outrage.  It  Indicates  a  fla- 
grant disrespect  for  human  rights,  and 
it  is  an  insult  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  any  American 
citizen  traveling  throughout  the  world 
could  equally  be  diverted  and  be  sub- 
ject to  capture,  regardless  of  the  truth 
of  allegations  that  might  be  made 
against  him,  should  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  consider  that  citizen  hostile 
or  one  who  had  participated  in  hostile 
acts  against  it. 

Such  an  attitude  would  put  in  jeop- 
ardy the  right  of  all  Americans.  At  a 
time  when  many  American  leaders  are 
talking  of  understanding  and  creating  a 
bridge  to  East  Europe,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  any  such  bridge  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. That  bridge,  perhaps,  could  not 
contain  the  span  of  understanding  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Goverrmient. 

I  do  not  take  a  mild  position  in  this 
matter,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  the  Con- 
gress should  take  a  mild  form  of 
reprimand.  I  feel  that  we  should  all  ex- 
ercise and  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  we  wish  to  maintain  commer- 
cial relations  with  a  nation  which  has  so 
blatantly  insulted  an  American  citizen 
and  insulted  our  country  as  well. 

In  short,  I  feel  that  this  insult  has  been 
an  outrage  and  has  jeopardized  the 
rights  of  all  American  citizens  who 
travel  abroad,  and  it  has  violated  the 
code  of  the  community  of  nations,  the 
code  of  basic  human  rights,  Involving 
due  process  of  law. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
allegations  made  against  Mr.  Komarek 
are  just.  I  do  know  that  he  has  been 
deprived  of  the  right  to  visit  with  and 
speak  to  and  have  direct  contact  with 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Government 
Under  these  circumstances,  which  con- 
stitute firm  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  Government,  I  feel  that 
our  Government  would  be  less  than  cor- 
rect if  we  were  to  employ  a  position 
which  does  not  state  and  uphold  the 
rights  of  Mr.  Komarek  and  the  lack  of 


justice  in  the  treatment  which  he  has 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  her  contributions,  and  to 
compliment  her  on  the  sldll  with  which 
she  has  presented  her  position  In  this, 
her  maiden  appearance  In  the  House.  I 
have  reason  to  Icnow  that  she  did  not 
have  very  much  notice  of  this  special 
order,  but  considering  that  fact.  I  think 
she  has  acted  with  conspicuous  sldll.  and 
I  very  much  appreciate  her  contribution 
to  the  discussion,  as  I  am  sure  will  her 
constituent  about  whom  we  have  talked. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  re* 
mainder  of  my  time. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Mahon.  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  QtJiE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mize)  , 
for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Ryan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery),  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarlcs  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RousH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MizE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  LiPscouB  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  St.  Onge  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Diggs. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  376.  An  act  fixing  the  representation  of 
the  majority  and  minority  membership  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Ree.  16.  Joint  resolution  extending  the 
dates  for  transmission  of  the  Economic  Re- 
port and  the  rejjort  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  30  minutes  pan.) , 
iinder  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed untU  Monday.  January  23,  1967, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
HJl.  3042.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  domestic 
gold  mining  Industry  and  to  Increase   the 
dc»neBtic  production  of  gold;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HJl.  3043.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
benefit  Increase,  to  provide  a  minimum  $100 
a  month  benefit  for  certain  individuals  with 
25  years'  service,  to  liberalize  the  retirement 
test   to  provide  health  insurance  benefits  for 
individuals  entitled  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits,  to  increase  the  earnings  base  for 
benefit    and    tax    purposes,    and    for    other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HJi    3044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred   in    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  insUtuUons  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EVERETT  (by  request) : 
ns..  3045.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  promote  the 
care   and    treatment   of   veterans   in   State 
veterans-    homes;     to    the    Committee    on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  3046.  A  bin  to  provide  relocation 
bousing  for  persons  displaced  by  federally 
conducted  or  federally  aided  acquisition  of 
real  property;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.3047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
PV)od,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  require 
that  m  the  labeling  and  advertising  of  certain 
drugs  sold  by  prescription  the  established 
name  of  such  drugs  must  appear  each  time 
the  proprietary  name  Is  used,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3048.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
make  certain  metropolitan  areas  eligible  as 
redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  3049.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfUce 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  FOLET: 
HJl.  3050.  A  bUl  to  amend  PubUc  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  with  respect  to  the  amount 
to  be  deducted  from  payments  pursuant  to 
such  law  on  account  of  certain  Federal  con- 
tributions; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (by  request) : 
HJl.  3051.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  termina- 
tion of  Federal  supervision  over  the  property 
of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  ColvtUe 
Ind1<"T  located  in  the  State  of  Washington 
and  the  individual  members  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
HJl.  3053.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUIMO: 
Hit.  3063.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  in- 


the 


dependent  Federal  Maritime  Administration. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  3054.  A  bin  to  amemd  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agfreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  Insxirance  benefits  for  the 
aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the  Insurance  system  established  by  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER : 
H.R.  3055.  A  bill  to  permit  an  individual  to 
obtain  coverage  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  the  basig  of  service  which 
was  not  covered  employment  at  the  time  it 
was  performed.  If  service  of  that  type  has 
since  become  covered  employment  and  such 
Individual  makes  payment  of  the  applicable 
social  security  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY : 
H.R.  3056.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3057  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  3058.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3203  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize 
those  provisions  controlling  amount  of 
pension  payable  to  those  veterans  without 
dependents  receiving  hospital  or  dom- 
iciliary care  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  3059.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-211  to  authorize  a  pereon  to  elect  or  re- 
elect to  receive  pension  under  that  pro- 
vision of  chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  which  provides  the  greater  benefit;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3060.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
disability  determinations  for  pension  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  3061.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XrX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  fhe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  j 

ByMr.  HARRISON; 
H.R.  3062.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  River- 
ton  extension  unit,  Mi*ourl  River  Basin 
project,  to  include  therein  the  entire  River- 
ton  Federal  reclamation  pioject,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
HJl.  3063.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  educa- 
tional expenses;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California : 
H.R.  3064.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Indi- 
vidual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3065.  A  bin  to  eiKourage  the  needy 
blind  to  enroU  In  rehabilitation  programs  by 
prohibiting  any  durational  State  residence 
requirement  in  assistance  to  the  blind;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3066.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  X  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that.  In  determining  eligibility  for  or  the 
amount  of  assistance  to  be  provided  to  any 
Individual  applying  for  ai<l  to  the  blind  under 
programs  established  pursuant  to  such  titles, 
there  shall  be  disregarded  the  ability  of  such 
Individual's  family  or  relatives  to  provide  for 
his  support;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  3067.  A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent, 
across-the-board  benefit  increase,  and  sub- 
sequent Increases  based  en  rises  in  the  cost 


of   living;    to   the  Committee  on  Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  3068.  A  bni  to  provide  a  residence  for 
pages  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  under  the  supervision  of 
a  Capitol  Pages'  Residence  Board;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

HJl.  3069.  A  bill  to  assist  the  several  States 
In  establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  3070.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
in  interstate  commerce  of  plastic  bags  unless 
such  bags  are  labeled  or  manufactured  in 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  the  position 
of  Chief  Veternary  Officer  of  the  Service  and 
provide  for  the  rank  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  for  said  position;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  an 
Individual  with  40  years'  service  may  retire 
regardless  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3073.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  so  as  to  remove  the 
exemption  of  securities  offered  for  sale  and 
sold  In  only  one  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  require  officers  and 
directors  of  any  Issuer  of  registered  securities 
to  periodically  report  the  extent  to  which, 
and  the  purposes  for  which,  their  holdings 
of  such  securities  are  pledged,  hypothecated, 
or  loaned;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  require  disclosure  by 
Investment  advisers  of  transactions  for  their 
own  account  in  any  investments  of  the  type 
with  respect  to  which  they  render  advisory 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3076.  A  bill  to  require  the  Surgeon 
General  to  undertake  a  special  research  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  cystic  fibrosis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  3077.  A  bill  to  permit  the  sale  and  use 
of  Krebiozen  until  Its  use  by  humans  is 
proved  to  be  harmful;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  to  provide  that  registration  with  State 
authorities  shall  not  be  required  in  the  case 
of  securities  registered  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3079.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  motor-vehicle  tires,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  3080.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  patent 
holders  to  bring  civil  actions  against  Govern- 
ment contractors  who  Infringe  their  patents 
while  carrying  out  Government  contracts;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3081.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1963  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  registration  of  that  portion  of  divorce 
decrees  providing  for  the  payment  of  money 
or  the  transfer  of  property  which  have  been 
entered  In  certain  district  courts  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3082.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  State  law 
Shall,  In  certain  cases,  determine  the  number 
of  Jurors  which  constitute  a  Jury  and  the 
number  of  Jurors  who  must  agree  In  order 
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that  there  be  a  valid  verdict;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl. 3083.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(b)  of 
the  Clayton  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3084.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1346  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  suits 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  con- 
tracts entered  Into  by  nonappropriated  fund 
activities  of  or  under  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3085.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  4  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  provi- 
sions of  that  title  relating  to  mutUatlon  of 
the  fiag  of  the  United  States  effective 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3086.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  the  priority  of  debts  owed 
by  a  bankrupt  to  workmen,  servants,  clerks, 
and  certain  salesmen;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3087.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  the  priority  of  debts 
owed  by  a  bankrupt  to  workmen,  servants, 
clerks,  and  certain  salesmen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3088.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  publi- 
cation before  entry  of  decrees.  Judgments, 
and  orders  entered  by  consent  uix>n  the 
merits  of  civil  antitrust  proceedings;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3089.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Academy  for  Public 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3090.  A  blU  to  provide  equality  of 
treatment  under  the  postal  laws  for  loose- 
leaf  materials  containing  legal  and  medical 
information;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3091.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
stopwatches  or  other  measuring  devices  In 
the  postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3092.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  trans- 
mission in  the  mails  of  lottery  tickets  and 
other  matter  relating  to  a  lottery  operated 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  3093.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  as  it  relates  to  those  areas  to  be  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  3094.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
remedy  for  persons  having  a  claim  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  contracts 
relating  to  certain  vessels;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3095.  A  bill  to  prescribe  a  national 
policy  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  and 
disposition  of  proprietary  rights  in  scientific 
and  technical  Information  obtained  and  in- 
ventions made  through  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  to  establish  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  a  Federal  Inven- 
tions Administration  to  administer  in  the 
public  interest  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  such  Informa- 
tion and  Inventions,  to  encourage  the  con- 
tribution to  the  United  States  of  Inventions 
of  significant  value  for  national  defense,  pub- 
lic health,  or  any  national  scientific  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3096.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
"Federal,"  "National,"  or  "United  States";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3097.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  refund  of  duties 
paid  on  certain  merchandise  stolen  while  In 
the  custody  of  the  Post  Office  Department; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3098.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I,  TV,  X, 
XIV,  XVI,  XVin.  and  XES  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  require  that  drugs  provided 
by,   or    under    programs    receiving   Federal 


financial  assistance  pursuant  to,  such  titles 
must  be  prescribed  and  furnished  on  a  non- 
proprietary or  generic  basis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3099.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  that  savlngs- 
tyi>e  investors  shall  have  priority  In  the 
allotment  of  certain  bonds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3100.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  to  assist  small  business,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3101.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  assist  small  and 
Independent   business,   and   for   other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  PATTEN: 

HJl.  3102.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Older  Workers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  3103.  A  bni  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Seciirity  Act  so  as  to  Increase  the 
minimum  amount  of  the  monthly  insurance 
benefits  payable  thereimder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3104.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits (when  based  upon  the  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  will  be  payable  to  both  men 
and  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3105.  A  bni  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  qualify  for  disability  Insvirance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  with  only 
four  quarters  of  coverage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3106.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $2,100  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted 
to  earn  without  suffering  deduction  from 
the  monthly  Insurance  benefits  payable  to 
them  under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3107.  A  bin  to  provide  that  disabled 
Individuals  entitled  to  monthly  cash  benefits 
under  section  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(and  individuals  retired  for  disability 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937) 
shall  be  eligible  for  health  Insurance  benefits 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
without  regard  to  their  age;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3108.  A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  Increase  the 
minimum  amount  of  the  monthly  Insvu-- 
ance  benefits  payable  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  contribute  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  financing  the  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  program  and  the 
hospital  Insurance  program,  with  corre- 
sponding reductions  In  the  contributions 
otherwise  required  of  employees,  employers, 
and  self-employed  individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3110.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  exclusion 
of  an  additional  20  percent  of  social  security 
and  similar  payments  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining annual  income  for  veterans' 
pension  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 

H.R.  3111.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  Increase  the 
ratee  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  Increase  the  income 
limitations  ai^licable  to  the  payment  of 
certain  pensions,  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HH.  3112.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
compensation  which  Is  payable  to  veterans 


with  service-connected  disabilities  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  3113.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  Umted  States  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  the  American  selling  price 
In  the  case  of  certain  footwear  of  rubber  or 
plastics;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

HJl.  3114.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Insure  that  the 
benefits  payable  thereunder  to  an  mdlvld- 
ual's  widow,  widower,  parent,  or  legitimate 
child  wUl  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  cer- 
tain benefits  becoming  payable  on  his  wage 
record  to  one  or  more  Ulegitlmate  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 

HJl.  3115.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  control  water  and 
air  pollution  by  allowing  an  additional  tax 
credit  for  expenditures  Incurred  In  construct- 
ing such  facilities  and  by  permitting  the 
immediate  deduction  of  such  expenditures; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

HJl.  3116.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  umformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  3117.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  personal 
property  to  State  agencies  for  use  by  vol- 
unteer firefightlng  organizations;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  3118.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national  vet- 
erans' cemetery  system  consisting  of  aU 
cemeteries  of  the  United  States  in  which 
veterans  of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may 
be  buried;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  exi>enBe8  in- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

HJl.  3120.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Highway 
Beautlficatlon  Act  of  1965  to  remove  the 
mandatory  compensation  featvu-e;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 

HJl.  3121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide additional  sources  of  financing  for  the 
rural  electrification  and  rviral  telephone  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  pmposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  3122.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  10.  14,  32. 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard 
technicians,  and  for  other  purjxtses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  3123.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage, 
under  the  program  of  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance  benefits  established  by  part 
B  thereof,  of  certain  expenses  incurred  by 
an  insured  individual  in  obtaining  certain 
drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R.  3124.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduction 
in  disability  insurance  benefits  which  is 
presently  required  In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual receiving  workmen's  compensatlOD 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HJt.3125.  A  bin  designating  the  Lutber 
Burbank  shasta  daisy  as  the  national  flower 
of  the  United  states;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ECKHAROT: 
HJl.3126.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  by  providing  lor  the  establishment  of 
criteria  and  standards  of  air  purity,  for 
testing  the  quantity  of  air  pollution  agents 
in  various  areas,  and  for  enforcing  such  cri- 
teria and  standards  through  Federal  ad- 
ministration and  procedures  in  the  Federal 
courts  and  by  delegation  under  designated 
conditions  and  circvunstances  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  to  State  and  local  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.FASCELL: 
H.R.  3127.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  receipts 
with  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  FRIEDEL: 
HJt.  3128.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent  of   the  United   States,   and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  3129.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers shall  not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
HJA.  3130.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  3131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
HH.  3132.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  Incomes  be  excluded  from  determi- 
nations of  annual  income  and  pension,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 

HJl.3133.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  revise  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability and  death  pensions,  and  for  other 
puri>oses;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  LANDRUM: 

HJl.  3134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

HJt.  3135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
16,  1948,  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
additional  bridges  across  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  In  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

HJt.  3136.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  to  determine 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  in- 
creased use  of  the  metric  system  in  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Science 

and  Astronautics.  

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  3137.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competition 
In  procurement  by  the  armed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  3138.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2310  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  determinations  and  decisions  as  to  pro- 
curement; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. V 

HJt.  3139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

RJl.  3140.  A  blU  to  provide  for  dlMUter 
loans  to  small  business  concema  which  suffer 


economic  injury  due  to  federally  aided  high- 
way construction  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  3141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  insure  business  loans  made 
to  small  business  concerns  by  private  lending 
Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  3142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  at  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  3143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  In  order  to  provide  for  a 
National  Community  Senior  Service  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3144.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
U.S.  savings  stamps  for  trade  promotion;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR. 3145.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
eligibility  of  members  of  the  bar  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  practice  before  all  courts 
of  appeals  and  district  courts  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3146.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  it  unlawful  to  furnish 
transportation  to  certain  unemployed  per- 
sons and  members  of  their  family  in  order  to 
cause  any  such  person  1»  move  to  another 
State,  and  for  other  purjwjses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3147.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  119  of 
title  28,  United  States  Cede,  to  provide  that 
clergymen  shall  not  be  oompetent  to  testify 
with  respect  to  certain  communications;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3148.  A  bin  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3149.  A  bUl  to  require  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  congressional  election  districts  com- 
posed of  contiguous  and  compact  territories, 
and  to  require  that  the  districts  so  estab- 
lished within  any  one  Btate  shall  contain 
approximately  the  same  number  of  Inhabit- 
ants; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3150.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  Crim- 
inal Code,  to  declare  certain  papers,  pamph- 
lets, books,  pictures,  and  writings  nonmail- 
able, to  provide  a  penalty  for  mailing  same, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3151.  A  blU  to  protect  the  position  of 
the  Government  under  Government-insured 
ship  mortgages  and  to  prevent  unfair  com- 
petition in  the  carriage  of  cargo  preference 
shipments  by  certain  vessels  having  Govern- 
ment-insured ship  mortgages;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  3152.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  proihiblt  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  3153.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  depletion  of  re- 
ligious subjects  on  postage  stamps;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MULTER  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  3154.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  developmetit  of  the  Kenllworth 
National  Capital  Park  la  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and.  In  particular,  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  3155.  A   bin   to   establish   a   National 
Conunission  on  Urban  Living;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mrs.  REID  of  iBlnols : 
H.R.  3156.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  {irohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJl.  3167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  3158.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  3159.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  on  Federal 
property  in  Loe  Angeles  County,  Calif.;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  3160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945,  to  provide  for 
reimbursement  to  the  city  of  New  York  of 
certain  unusual  expenses  Incurred  by  that 
city  during  the  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  September  and  October  1960;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  3161.  A    bill    to    provide    reimburse- 
ment for  New  York  City  for  the  portion  of 
the  costs  of  Its  police  department  attribut- 
able to  providing  protection  to  the  United 
Nations  and  delegates  thereto;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOUSH: 
H.R.  3162.  A  bni  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  3163.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  3164.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer  Are 
companies    and    volunteer    ambulance    and 
rescue   companies   the   rates   of   postage  on 
second-class  and  third-class  bulk  mailings 
applicable  to  certain  nonprofit  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  3165.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Hood 
River  County,  Oreg.;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.WHALLEY: 
H.R.  3166.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3167.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.3168.  A  bill  to  permit  El  Paso  County, 
Tex.,  to  be  placed  in  the  mountain  standard 
time  zone;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.J.  Res.  184.  Joint   resolution    to   provide 
for  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Rhodesia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.J.  Res.  185.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  to  permit  the  use  of  prayer 
in  public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE : 
H.J.  Res.  187.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  No- 
vember of  each  year  as  Water  Conservation 
Montb;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ByMr.RODINO: 
H.J.  Bea.  188.  Joint  resolution  propoelng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to  persons 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER : 
H.J.  Res.  189.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  80.  Concurrent    resolution    to 
provide    for    a    permanent    United    Nations 
peacekeeping   force;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con.  Res.  81.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeUng  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H.  Res.  158.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of   Representatives  to   allow 
televising  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Res.  159.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  allow 
televising  and  broadcasting  of  proceedings 
before  committees  of  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho : 
H.  Res.  160.  Resolution       amending       the 
Rules   of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
permit  the  presentation  and  recognition  In 
the  Hall  of  the   House  of  holders  of   the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.  Res.  161.  Resolution    relating    to    pay- 
ment   from    the    contingent    fund    of    the 
House   of   Representatives   for  official  office 
expenses  of  Members  of  the  House  incurred 
outside   the    District   of   Columbia;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mrs.  REID  of  UUnois : 
H.  Res.  162.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  caluse  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS  (by  request) : 

H.R.  3169.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julian 
Estrada  Olivar;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.3170.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ernestlna 
Palumbo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR. 3171.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Saverlo 
Bonacasa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3172.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carlo 
Schillro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3173.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Scallce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3174.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tang  Tit 
Kan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3175.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Wal 
Kan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3176.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chin  Hau 
Puo  (also  known  as  Chin  How  Po);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3177.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ng  Chlo 
Kwan,  also  known  as  Daniel  Yong;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3178.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  IsabeUa 
De  Bellis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  3179.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sonla  M. 
and  Giuseppe  B.  Belluccl;  to  the  Conomittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR. 3180.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Renato 
Recine;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  3181.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Sally  Mo- 
hammed; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3182.  A    bin   for    the   relief    of    Essie 
Christopher;     to    the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  3183.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  MiUicent 
E.  Christopher;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3184.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Raphael 
Christopher;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  3185.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Domenlca 
Carluccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3186.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Amelia 
Alol;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3187.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 
Sardisco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3188.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Fen  lang 
Kuo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3189.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    June 
Vernon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3190.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Battaglia;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3191.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Virgn 
Vernon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3192.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Celano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE : 
H.R.3193.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Reddlck 
B.  Still,  Jr.,  and  Richard  Carpenter;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  3194.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Aubrey  John  Lewis;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3195.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  EU 
Eleonora  Bianchi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUf  ornia : 
H.R.  3196.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Christine  Munoz  de  Reyes  and  Juan  Pedro 
Reyes-Munoz;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HJl.  3197.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Luc 
Florely  Etlenne;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3198.  A   bin   for  the   reUef   of   Irlene 
Augustln;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 
HR.  3199.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Francisco 
Sousa  Correla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  3200.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Doreen  Thompson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO : 
H.R.  3201.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Aldo  and 
Emilia   Vallera;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3202.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Mario  Mure;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3203.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Antonina 
Lombardo  and  Angelo  Lombardo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3204.  A  bin  for  the  reHef  of  Andreas 
(Andrew)  Anastassiades,  Mrs.  Aglala  Ana- 
stasslades,  Anna  Anastassiades,  Stellakls  Ana- 
stassiades, and  Mrs.  Anna  Stylianou;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3205.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Zocco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3206.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sebastlano 
Gurclullo;  to  the  Commltte  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3207  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolina 
Coppola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California : 
H.R.  3208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  A. 
Harwell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  3209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Bongiovi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3210.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Rocco 
Manfre;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3211.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Francesco 
Lombardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


H.R.3212.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Logoteta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3213.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Francesca 
Noto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3214.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 
Pidlllo;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3215.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Rina  Del- 
lapina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3216.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Aurelio 
Passalacqua;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

H.R.3217.  A   bni   for   the  relief   of   Nicola 
Ragusa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3218.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Angelo 
CastlgUone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HR.  3219.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Ely 
Sabidales;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HR.  3220.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ira]  Mah- 
bod;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.GUBSER: 
H.R.  3221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander D.   Cross;    to  the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  3222.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  William 

J.  Hurley:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR. 3223.  A   bin  for   the  reUef  of   Hans 

Joaquin  Felsch;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  ^     ^ 

H.R.  3224.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
and  Rose  Turner;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
H.R.  3225.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dcmetre 
P.  Kosmopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  3226.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Venus 
Bayhon  Gomez;   to  the  Comimttee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  3227.  A  Wll  for  the  reUef  of  Nikolas 
KoutsoumarU;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  3228.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Ethel 
Bukri;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HR.  3229.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 
Ruvolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3230.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Bartolo- 
meo    Tripoli;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary.  ^    ^ , , 

H.R.  3231.  A  bUl.-for  the  relief  of  Akira 
Takahashl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3232.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Francesco 
Zizza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3233.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Armando 
Pisaniello;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS : 
HR. 3234.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  four -octave  carUlon  for  the  use  of 
Marquette    University,   MUwaukee,    Wis.;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.  3235.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Efstathlos 
(Stephen)    Kaunoupios;    to  the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  3236.  A  bni   for  the   relief  of  Stefan 
Madej;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  3237.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Ngan 
Fei  Mo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  3238.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
F.  LeDoyt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  3239.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Teresita 
Gorostica  Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Res.  163.  A  resolution  honoring  the  late 
RoBseU  G.  O'Brien;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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Ukrainian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 


or  MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  19.  1967 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sunday,  January  22,  marks  the  49th  an- 
niversary of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  and  the 
48th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  Act  of  Union  whereby  Western 
Ukraine  united  with  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  into  one  sovereign  and 
independent  Republic  of  the  Ukrainain 
people. 

These  dates  and  events  are  acknowl- 
edged as  marking  a  fulfillment  of 
Ukrainian  aspirations  that  had  endured 
two  and  a  half  centuries  of  oppression. 
To  the  Ukrainian  people  it  signified  free- 
dom of  the  individual  and  independence 
as  a  nation. 

The  Independence  and  sovereignty  of 
the  Ukraine  were  recognized  by  many 
states  including  Soviet  Russia;  however, 
as  history  can  readily  attest,  Communist 
Russia  honors  few  agreements  and  for 
almost  3V2  years  waged  an  unprovoked, 
unwarranted,  and  Ignoble  onslaught 
against  the  heroic,  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples of  the  Ukraine.  The  valor  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  Ukrainian  forces  in  this 
war  have  become  legend.  Deprived  of 
virtually  aU  military,  economic,  and  dip- 
lomatic support,  the'-  fought  on  until 
they  finally  succumbed  to  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  Communist  Russian 
forces 

The  Ukraine  while  under  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  commimism  was  forcibly  inte- 
grated into  the  Soviet  Union.  This  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Communists  was  cal- 
culated to  reduce  the  Ukrainians  to  total 
submission.  To  this  day  the  Ukrainians 
have  never,  and  will  never  submit  to 
Soviet  force.  The  Communist  Russians 
perpetually  fear  this  captive  nation  for 
they  well  know  that  the  spirit  of  freedom 
Is  aflame  in  every  Ukrainian  heart,  and 
the  desire  to  regain  national  independ- 
ence cannot  be  extinguished.  Moscow 
recognizes  that  it  has  never  deprived  the 
Ukrainian  people  of  their  basic  human 
dignity  nor  their  spirit  to  reestablish 
themselves  as  a  free  nation. 

During  the  iVz  decades  of  forced  en- 
slavement under  the  Communists,  the 
Ukrainians  have  lead  numerous  upris- 
ings and  coordinated  massive  resistance 
movements.  In  retaliation  the  Soviets 
have  deported,  starved,  and  executed 
great  numbers  of  the  Ukrainian  people, 
and  yet  even  when  confronted  with  geno- 
cide, they  do  not  submit. 

Today,  we  salute  the  Ukrainian  dead 
and  the  Ukrainian  living  who  have  great- 
ly served  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  fight  of  freemen  every- 
where against  Communist  oppression. 
May  we  solemnly  acknowledge  the  enor- 
mity of  the  human  sacrifice  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Ukrainian  people  for  their 


fellow  man.  May  we  reaffirm  our  con- 
victions and  rededicate  ourselves  in  an 
increased  united  effort  to  exhaust  all  ave- 
nues and  execute  all  actions  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  liberation  of  the  Ukraine 
nation — for  we  know  as  surely  as  the 
Soviets  know  it  is  not  a  question  of  "if," 
but  a  question  of  "when"  independence 
will  be  regained  for  the  Ukrainian 
peoples. 

Ukrainian  Indeptndence  Day 

EXTENSION  O?  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OP  coNNEOrictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  19.  1967 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  World 
War  I  was  a  great  tragedy  for  many 
countries,  but  it  also  broke  the  chains 
which  had  held  numerous  nationality 
groups  in  check  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe  for  centuries,  where  they  were 
suffering  under  alien  regimes  in  their 
homelands.  As  a  result  of  that  war, 
many  of  these  natiotnality  groups  re- 
gained their  freedom  and  proclaimed 
their  national  independence.  The 
Ukrainian  independence  was  one  happy 
consequence  of  that  war. 

Since  the  mid-lTth  century,  the 
Ukraine  had  been  submerged  and  almost 
lost  in  the  czarist  Russian  empire.  Dur- 
ing an  that  time,  the  Russians  did  their 
utmost  to  blot  out  and  eradicate  the 
Ukrainian  national  traits,  and  make 
them  Russians.  But  their  efforts  were 
of  no  avail,  for  these  indomitable 
Ukrainians  clung  tenaciously  to  their 
national  traditions  and  ideals.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  when 
the  Russian  Czar  was  overthrown  by  the 
Revolution  of  1917.  the  Ukrainians  felt 
free  and  their  leaders  proclaimed  their 
independence.  This  was  done  on  Janu- 
ary 22, 1918,  and  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  came  Into  existence. 

Unhappily  the  newborn  state  was  im- 
der  severe  handicaps  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  its  life.  It  was  weak  and  in  dire 
need  of  help.  But  there  was  no  one  to 
extend  it.  The  war-torn  country  was  in 
ruins,  and  the  fertile  Ukraine  was  a 
wasteland.  Most  of  its  inhabitants  were 
uprooted  from  their  homes,  and  the  nor- 
mal course  of  life  sadly  disrupted.  Thus 
the  Goverimient  of  the  Republic  was 
faced  with  insuperable  difficulties,  and 
even  more  serious  was  the  threat  from 
the  Communist  government  in  the 
Kremlin.  Before  the  UTcrainian  Govern- 
ment had  any  chance  to  bring  some  or- 
der out  of  the  existing  chaos,  the  country 
was  attacked  by  the  Red  army  and  over- 
run in  early  1920.  The  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  was  brutally  extin- 
guished and  the  country  was  absorbed 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  then  the  Ukrainians  have  suf- 
fered much  under  the  Soviet  regime, 
much  more  than  their  forebears  had  suf- 
fered imder  the  czars.    For  decades  the 


country  was  effectively  sealed  off  from 
the  outside  world,  and  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  know  the  sad  lot  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  We  know  that  they 
survived  the  Soviet  Union's  iron  age 
somehow,  though  many  millions  lost 
their  lives.  Today  their  lot  is  reported 
to  be  somewhat  better,  but  they  still  fight 
for  their  freedom  and  independence.  On 
the  observance  of  their  independence 
day  I  wish  them  fortitude,  patience,  and 
ultimate  success  in  their  struggle  for  na- 
tional freedom  and  self-government. 


Ukrunian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January   19.   1967 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
hear  more  and  more  of  a  detente  with 
Communist  Russia,  and  a  more  relaxed 
atmosphere  with  that  nation,  it  is  good 
to  remember  on  occasion  that  millions  of 
people  are  still  being  enslaved  by  that 
godless  government. 

This  coming  Sunday,  January  22.  is  a 
date  that  should  remind  us  that  Russian 
sweet  talk  may  be  just  that.  talk.  Their 
actions,  however,  continue  to  speak 
louder  than  their  words. 

We  have  but  to  look  at  the  history  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  to  understand  this 
fact.  On  January  22.  1918,  the  Ukrain- 
ian Central  Rada  issued  a  solemn  Act  of 
Restoration  of  the  Ukraine  as  a  sovereign 
nation,  called  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic.  This  act  broke  a  long  and 
oppressive  bond  between  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine,  thus  giving  full  freedom  to  the 
45  million  Ukrainian  people. 

The  newly  established  Ukrainian  state 
was  recognized  by  a  number  of  govern- 
ments, including  the  Russian  Federated 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Moscow  government  rec- 
ognized and  pledged  to  respect  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine,  it  soon  attacked 
this  young  state  by  military  aggression 
and  subversion,  a  pattern  that  was  to  be 
repeated  time  and  again  throughout 
much  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

After  almost  4  years  of  bloody  war, 
Ukraine,  deprived  of  all  military,  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  aid  from  the  out- 
side, fell  to  the  forces  of  Soviet  Russia, 
losing  its  western  parts  to  Poland,  Czech- 
oslovakia, and  Rumania. 

Losing  their  short-lived  freedom,  the 
Ukrainian  people  were  subjected  to  harsh 
and  inhimian  treatment  and  persecu- 
tion. Millions  of  them  died  of  starva- 
tion as  a  result  of  manmade  famine 
because  they  resisted  collectivization  of 
their  farms.  Ukrainian  youth  were 
forced  to  leave  for  work  in  the  remote 
areas  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  churches 
were  destroyed  and  their  clergymen  de- 
ported and  executed. 

For   sometime   now   news   has   been 
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reaching  these  shores  that  a  new 
persecution  has  hit  Ukraine,  str 
the  heart  of  the  Ukrainian  natil 
youth,  and  intellectual  leadership. 

Being  deprived  of  freedom  and  sul 
ing  great  losses,  the  Ukrainian 
never  surrendered  nor  have  given  . 
hope  of  liberation.  Through  a  series  of 
heroic,  and  bloody  uprisings,  and  a 
steady  resistance  through  imderground 
warfare  they  demonstrated  their  undying 
love  for  freedom. 

This  Sunday,  Ukrainians  throughout 
the  world  will  observe  their  greatest  holi- 
day, the  anniversary  of  that  country's 
independence.  Unfortunately,  those  in 
the  Ukraine,  under  Soviet  control,  will 
only  observe  it  in  secrecy. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  Ukrainians 
living  in  the  free  world,  on  this  day,  to 
speak  for  their  kinsmen  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  And  may  we  in  this  Congress 
remember  the  Ukrainians,  and  other  op- 
pressed peoples  of  the  world  before 
heralding  a  new  era  of  Soviet  under- 
standing. The  bear  may  be  smiling,  but 
his  heavy  paw  still  rests  firmly  on  mU- 
lions  of  freedom-loving  people  of  the 
world. 


future  their  Russian  masters  wlU  accept 
the  Inevitable  right  of  this  nation  to  be 
free  and  independent. 

On  this  anniversary  of  their  national 
independence,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
to  extend  greetings  to  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  and  to  their  kinsmen  in  America. 
We  pray  for  the  early  restoration  of  their 
liberty  from  Soviet  bondage. 


Ukrainian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  CONNECTICtrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  19.  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion was  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  nations  have  the  right  to  govern 
themselves  and  to  mold  their  own  desti- 
nies, free  from  outside  interference  and 
domination.  At  this  very  moment  the 
lives  of  our  young  men  and  our  national 
treasure  is  committed  to  upholding  this 
principle  in  southeast  Asia.  The  right  to 
self-determination  is  therefore  not  only 
the  cornerstone  upon  which  our  great 
country  was  founded,  but  it  is  also  a 
basic  premise  of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  recognition  of  our  devotion  to  free- 
dom I  believe  it  all  important  that  we 
give  every  possible  support  to  those  peo- 
ple for  whom  self-government  is  still  a 
dream.  January  22  marks  the  49th  an- 
niversary of  Ukrainian  independence. 
This  nation  of  45  million  people  repre- 
sents the  largest  captive  non-Russian 
group  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  con- 
tinued refusal  of  the  Soviet  Government 
to  grant  these  people  theh:  independence 
is  immistakable  proof  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  primary  practitioner  of  the 
worst  form  of  colonialism  existing  in  the 
world  today. 

History  has  substantially  proven  that 
western  men  will  not  long  tolerate  foreign 
domination  and  the  denial  of  their  free- 
doms. The  monolithic  Soviet  East 
European  empire  has  been  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  there  are  increasing 
signs  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  at 
last  recognizing  that  its  subject  peoples 
can  no  longer  be  kept  in  bondage.  It  is 
therefore  hoped  and  anticipated  that  the 
brave  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  will 
prevail,  and  that  in  the  not-too-distant 


U.S.  Jaycees:  Young  Men  of  Action 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  19.  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
more  than  5,000  commimltles  across  the 
Nation  this  week  salutes  are  being  given 
to  members  of  local  chapters  of  the  U.S. 
Jaycees.  This  is  national  Jaycee  Week. 
The  Jaycees  is  a  movement  of  young 
men  of  action  who  are  developing  leader- 
ship by  community  service.  They  are 
committed  to  the  vision  that  young  men 
can  change  the  world.  And  they  give  un- 
selfishly of  their  energies  and  time  in 
building  their  local  communities  through 
programs  covering  everything  from  traf- 
fic safety  to  child  development  to  war 
relief  to  national  legislation. 

Some  of  this  Nation's  great  leaders 
have  been  Jaycees  early  in  their  careers. 
Of  particular  note  are  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

These  young  men,  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  36,  wield  great  infiuence  in  thou- 
sands of  communities  across  the  country. 
Their  infiuence  comes  because  of  their 
concern  for  public  problems.  Tliey  have 
significantly  contributed  to  making  our 
Nation  the  great  place  that  it  is. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  national 
projects  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees  is  sponsored 
by  the  Capitol  Hill  chapter,  right  here  in 
Washington.  This  is  the  National  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Seminar.  In  just  a 
few  weeks,  between  January  29  and  Feb- 
ruary 3,  the  50  State  presidents,  the  na- 
tional executive  committee,  and  winners 
of  civic  action  competition  will  gather 
here  in  the  Capital  for  this  annual  semi- 
nar. 

The  theme  is  very  timely.  It  is  "The 
City  and  Your  Future."  These  Jaycee 
leaders  will  be  meeting  with  several  lead- 
ers of  the  Congress,  with  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  heads  of  executive  agencies, 
and  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
They  will  seek  to  make  themselves 
aware  of  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  solve  our  major  urban  prob- 
lems. They  will  also  be  participating 
in  discussions  with  mayors  of  several  of 
our  largest  cities,  and  with  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  leading  State. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  these  young 
community  leaders  will  return  to  their 
hometowns  with  a  plan  of  action  for 
tackling  the  problems  of  urbaniza- 
tion which  face  their  own  cities  and 
towns. 

The  U.S.  Jaycees  will  be  leading  the 
private  sector  of  our  country  in  pro- 


grams to  deal  with  urban  problems. 
This  seminar  will  produce  many  imagi- 
native ideas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  Congress 
to  take  heed  to  the  voices  of  these  yoimg 
men  of  action.  They  are  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow's  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  consent. 
I  insert  at  this  point  the  text  of  the  creed 
of  the  U.S.  Jaycees: 

The  Jatcxs  Crzb> 

We  believe: 

That  Faith  in  God  gives  meaning  and 
purpose  to  human  llle; 

That  the  brotherhood  of  men  transcends 
the  sovereignty  of  nations; 

That  economic  Justice  can  best  be  won 
by  free  men  through  free  enterprise; 

That  government  should  be  of  laws, 
rather  than  of  men; 

That  earth's  great  treasure  Ues  In  human 
personality; 

And  that  service  to  humanity  Is  the  best 
work  of  life. 


Operation  On  Guard 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  19.  1967 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  when  the  crime  problem  grows 
ever  more  serious  and  menacing  I  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  a  publication 
recently  issued  by  the  office  of  Los 
Angeles  County  District  Attorney  Evelle 
J.  Younger. 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet,  entitled 
"Operation  On  Guard,"  is  to  inform  the 
public  about  some  of  the  more  widely 
used  methods  of  criminals  as  they  at- 
tempt to  victimize  people  by  fraud  or 
force.  Materials  for  the  booklet  were 
contributed  by  various  Los  Angeles 
Coimty  and  city  agencies  and  the  office 
of  the  Governor. 

In  the  opening  message,  District  At- 
torney Younger  states: 

The  mounting  crime  problem  in  our 
county  requires  that  we  make  a  greater  effort 
to  alert  and  Inform  the  pubUc.  Individuals 
need  to  know  how  best  to  guard  against 
criminal  assaults  and  frauds  and  to  know 
what  public  services  are  available  In  the  way 
of  legal  information  and  other  assistance. 

We  hope  this  booklet  will  be  useful  in 
spreading  needed  Information  throughout 
our  county.  We  ask  members  of  the  pubUc 
to  help  combat  crime  by  assuming  individual 
responsibility  and  by  helping  to  educate 
others.  Law  enforcement  needs  your  cooper- 
ation. 

The  booklet  tells  how  the  public  can 
be  victimized  by  such  means  as  bogus 
solicitors  and  inspectors.  Investment 
frauds,  medical  quackery,  and  home  im- 
provement and  automobile  sales  misrep- 
resentations. It  covers  various  of  the 
vicious  confidence  games  and  in  the  area 
of  force,  such  crimes  as  robbery,  auto- 
mobile thefts,  pickpocketing,  intrusion 
by  telephone,  and  others.  The  booklet 
gives  helpful  tips  on  how  to  detect  crime 
and  how  to  obtahi  legal  information  and 
advice. 
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District  Attorney  Younger  and  Los 
Angeles  County  are  to  be  commended  for 
issuing  this  publication  to  the  residents 
of  the  county.  An  informed,  alert  citl- 
ssenry  is  one  of  our  best  means  of  guard- 
ing against  crime. 


iBtrodnction  of  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1967 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  19.  1967 
Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again 
before  the  House  in  an  effort  to  expand 
the  aid  presently  available  to  disaster 
victims.  Near  the  end  of  the  last  session, 
the  House  passed  an  amended  version 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966  which  I 
had  introduced. 

It  was  the  Palm  Sunday  tornado  dis- 
aster in  1965  which  devastated  many 
areas  in  Indiana  and  other  parts  of  the 
Midwest  that  provided  the  impetus  for 
this  comprehensive  disaster  legislation. 
Within  my  district,  the  entire  town  of 
Russiaville,  Ind.,  was  leveled  to  the 
groimd.  The  citizens  of  this  town  chose 
not  to  abandon  its  barren  site,  but  in- 
stead, they  decided  to  begin  the  pain- 
fully, slow  process  of  rebuilding  the  town. 
The  need  for  Federal  aid  was  obvious, 
but  approval  of  the  town's  first  applica- 
tion for  a  sewage  and  water  facilities 
construction  grant  from  the  Parmer's 
Home  Administration  did  not  come  until 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  disas- 
ter had  occurred.  The  Farmer's  Home 
Administration  tried  its  utmost  to  ex- 
pedite the  application,  but  even  under 
the  emergency  situation,  the  processing 
of  the  application  had  to  follow  the  nor- 
mal channels. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  passed  last 
session  is  a  beginning  toward  alleviating 
such  costly  delay  in  the  laborious  re- 
building process.  The  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1967  which  I  am  introducing  today 
and  which  has  already  been  introduced 
by  Indiana's  distinguished  Senators 
Birch  B.4yh,  and  Vance  Hartke  contains 
some  measures  not  included  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  89th  Congress.  Due  to 
the  lateness  of  the  committee's  consider- 
ation of  this  bill,  these  aspects  of  the 
bill  were  not  able  to  be  fully  explored. 
I  have  every  hope  that  they  will  be  care- 
fully considered  early  in  this  session  as 
a  necesoary  addition  to  the  existing  relief 
for  disaster  victims. 

To  give  the  Members  an  idea  of  the 
expanded  provisions  of  this  new  disaster 
bill,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  section  on  Federal  loan  adjust- 
ments. The  1966  Disaster  Act  authorizes 
readjustment  of  loans  for  extended  pe- 
riods at  winimiiTn  interest  rates  for 
ovmers  of  property  severely  damaged, 
but  this  new  section  of  the  1967  act 
would  specifically  prevent  the  denial  of 
loans  on  the  grounds  that  private  fl- 
lumcing  was  available  even  though  at 
higher  rates.    Other  sections  of  the  1967 


act  which  were  deleted  from  the  1966 
Disaster  Act  and  which  have  been  rein- 
stated are  grants  to  States  for  assistance 
to  homeowners  and  businesses,  shelter 
for  disaster  victims,  assistance  to  farm- 
ers in  major  disaster  areas,  and  highway 
assistance. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  to  give  this  bill  pri- 
ority consideration  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  disasters  are  seasonable  tragedies, 
and  we  are  just  now  entering  into  the 
most  severe  stages  of  the  winter  months. 
Our  job  in  providing  relief  to  those  suf- 
fering from  the  effect*  of  a  disaster 
should  not  be  considered  finished  with 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966.  Relief 
should  be  immediately  available  to  all 
those  affected  by  a  disaster,  and  I  feel 
that  this  1967  Disaster  Relief  Act  will 
attempt  to  comprehensively  cover  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 


A  Logical  Way  To  Help  the  Small 
Taxpayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,   January   19,   1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  citi- 
zens, probably  more  than  any  other  peo- 
ple, pay  their  taxes  punctually  and  con- 
scientiously. Individually  they  also  have 
one  of  the  world's  heaviest  tax  burdens, 
and  many  pay  more  than  their  share  of 
taxes.  The  average  U.S.  citizen  may 
complain  about  taxes,  nevertheless  he 
continues  to  pay  them  regularly. 

In  reward  for  this  dedication  to  under- 
writing the  Nation's  expenses,  the  Gov- 
ernment provides  its  citizens  with  a 
monstrous  tax  code.  This  tax  compen- 
dium is  so  incomprehensible  to  the  aver- 
age citizen  that  even  the  famed  mathe- 
matician Albert  Einstein  was  unable  to 
fathom  it,  and  a  former  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  once  described  it  as 
being  "unbelievably  complex." 

The  more  affluent  of  our  citizens  and 
those  best  able  to  sustain  the  financial 
burden  of  taxation  are  in  a  position  to 
hire  the  necessary  legal  and  accounting 
talent  to  deal  with  the  morass  of  deduc- 
tions, exemptions,  and  preferences,  and 
thus  wring  out  every  conceivable  tax 
benefit  for  themselves. 

The  little  fellow  with  a  grievance,  how- 
ever, must  face  alone  the  unsmiling  tax 
agent  who  is  armed  with  the  mighty 
weapon  of  the  tax  code.  The  average 
person  is  nervous  and  often  frightened 
when  confronting  the  vast  bureaucracy, 
while  recalling  vague  tales  of  criminal 
prosecution  for  tax  violations.  His  reac- 
tion is  to  back  down,  give  up,  and  pay 
any  tax  deficiencies,  regardless  of  how 
inequitable  he  believes  the  decision  to  be. 
If  he  does  have  the  fortitude  to  engage 
in  tax  coiurt  litigation  the  citizen  knows 
that,  even  if  successful,  the  odds  are  that 
whatever  is  awarded  in  his  favor  will  be 
consumed  by  attorneys'  and  accountants' 
fees. 


The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  the 
only  area  of  our  Government  where  the 
basic  premise  of  Anglo-Saxon  jurispru- 
dence— that  one  is  innocent  until  proven 
guilty — is  apparently  not  fully  applica- 
ble.   Under  the  tax  code,  a  deduction  is 
subject  to  disallowance  until  it  has  been 
proved  allowable.     Our  democracy,  in 
order  to  retain  its  vitality  and  strength, 
cannot  permit  its  citizens  to  be  bullied 
by  bureaucrats.    What  this  bill  aims  to 
achieve,  in  part,  is  to  reassert  the  foun- 
dations of  our  democracy;  namely,  that 
this  is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  men, 
that  no  citizen  is  ever  at  the  mercy  of 
an  ofiBcial,  and  that  if  an  ofiScial  of  the 
Government  exceeds  his  authority  there 
must  be  effective  remedies  available  to 
protect  the  citizen.    This  is  the  manner 
in  which  our  tax  system  is  supposed  to 
function,  but  unfortunately  few  of  our 
taxpayers  believe  that  it  does. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  slightly  more  than 
3  million  tax  returns,  or  about  5  percent 
of  those  filed,  were  subjected  to  audit  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Of  these, 
deficiencies  were  found  in  51  percent  of 
the  cases.  The  average  deficiency  was 
just  below  $700,  and  the  average  refund 
just  over  $100.  Thus,  the  ordinary  tax- 
payer finds  it  highly  impractical  to  hire 
a  lawyer  or  accountant  since  he  would 
pay  more  money  in  fees  than  he  would 
recover  by  winning  the  case. 

llie  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
step  toward  giving  the  ordinary  taxpayer 
some  help.  It  would  create  for  the  first 
time  a  Small  Tax  Division  within  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  and  it 
would  authorize  the  court  to  appoint  two 
small  tax  commissioners  for  each  tax 
circuit.  Any  taxpayer  who  has  been  as- 
sessed a  deficiency  of  $2,500  or  less  may 
appear  before  a  small  tax  commissioner, 
with  or  without  his  attorney  or  account- 
ant, and  be  assured  of  a  fair  and  under- 
standing hearing  from  a  commissioner 
who  is  independent  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

Once  the  decision  is  made  to  go  before 
the  commissioner,  neither  the  taxpayer 
nor  the  Tax  Service  can  appeal.  The 
Government  may,  however,  petition  the 
Tax  Court  for  review  of  a  question  of  law, 
but  is  liable  for  the  taxpayer's  court 
costs  and  legal  fees. 

I  believe  that  a  just,  efficient,  and  in- 
expensive procedure  for  appeal  from  a 
tax  audit  would  tend  to  make  the  agents 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  more 
conscious  of  their  own  responsibilities  for 
the  fair  treatment  of  the  taxpayer,  both 
small  and  large.  Such  an  inexpensive 
appeals  system  would  do  much  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  our  whole  tax  col- 
lecting structure.  Those  taxpayers  who 
lost  such  appeal  would  be  more  likely  to 
accept  the  small  tax  commissioner's 
judgment  gracefully,  with  less  suspicion 
of  injustice.  Tax  agents  under  such 
pressure  would  be  fair  as  opposed  to  the 
present  tendency  to  be  tough.  If  they 
were  proven  wrong,  the  Government 
would  have  to  pay  the  costs.  Thus  the 
balance  of  bargaining  power  between 
taxpayer  and  agent  during  the  initial 
audit  would  be  established. 

The  intricate  tax  code  and  the  bu- 
reaucracy that  administers  it  will  prob- 
ably remain  unchanged;  however,  it  Is 
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hoped  that  passage  of  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide the  taxpayer  with  an  efiacient. 
sympathetic,  and  just  hearing  when  he 
believes  the  tax  laws  have  treated  him 
unfairly-  I  believe  this  to  be  one  of 
those  rare  measures  that  is  so  eminently 
fair  and  logical  and  fills  such  an  obvious 
need  that  it  should  appeal  immediately  to 
all  objective  men,  regardless  of  party 
affiliation  or  political  philosophy.  I 
therefore  commend  its  early  passage  to 
my  colleagues. 


Needed:   A  Watchdog 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  January   19,  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  January  9,  1967,  issue  of 
Technology  Week,  discussing  adminis- 
tration performance  in  the  area  of  de- 
fense and  aerospace  affairs  includes  the 
statement : 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  in  history  for  a 
watchdog  Congress,  It  is  now.  The  Admin- 
istration Is  embarked  on  strange  courses  In 
some  critical  areas  and  no  course  at  all  in 
others. 

Although  it  touches  upon  only  a  few 
of  the  myriad  of  items  which  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  defense  and  space  pos- 
ture, the  editorial  correctly  points  out 
the  extraordinary  responsibilities  of  this 
Congress. 


In  properly  discharging  its  responsi- 
bilities this  Congress  must  take  steps 
to  assure  itself  that  the  defense  policies 
and  projected  programs  of  America  ade- 
quately take  into  account  the  defense 
needs  that  the  capabilities  of  our  adver- 
saries indicate  will  be  required  in  the 
future. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  90th  Congress.  House 
Joint  Resolution  2,  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  blue  ribbon  commission 
which  will  conduct  an  independent  and 
objective  evaluation  of  the  projected  de- 
fense posture  of  the  United  States.  The 
blue  ribbon  commission  would  greatly 
assist  the  Congress  to  discharge  its  awe- 
some responsibility  in  providing  for  the 
defense  of  our  Nation.  Companion  reso- 
lutions, House  Joint  Resolution  3  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  4,  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Laird  and  Mr.  Minshall. 

I  commend  to  your  reading  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Needed:  A  Watchdog," 
and  respectfully  solicit  the  interest  and 
support  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House  for  Joint  Resolution  2. 


AnniTersary  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January   19.  1967 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  join  with  the  many  thousands  of 
Americans  throughout  this  land  in  com- 


memorating the  49th  annviersary  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic.  It  was  on  January  22,  1918, 
at  Kiev,  that  the  Ukrainian  people,  after 
a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  were  able  to 
realize  their  cherished  dream — freedom. 
As  was  the  case  with  our  own  American 
Revolution,  the  Ukrainian  people  demon- 
strated that  sacrifices  and  pain  must  be 
endured  if  a  cause  is  to  be  won.  They 
showed  that  a  band  of  courageous  and 
dedicated  men  and  women  could  indeed 
affect  the  course  of  their  country's  his- 
tory. They  showed  what  true  patriotism 
and  honor  really  mean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  were  the 
Ukrainian  people  able  to  successfully  de- 
clare their  country  a  republic,  but  ex- 
actly 1  year  later  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  act  of  union,  it  was  declared  that  all 
Ukrainian  lands  were  united  into  one 
sovereign  Ukrainian  Republic. 

What  a  thrill  and  privilege  It  must 
have  been  for  those  gallant  Ukrainian 
patriots  who  partook  in  the  winning  of 
their  country's  independence.  They 
must  have  felt  honored  to  pass  on  the 
stories  of  their  beloved  Ukraine's  libera- 
tion. 

Today,  as  we  honor  the  memory  of 
those  events  of  1918  and  1919,  the 
Ukraine  is  under  the  control  of  foreign 
rulers  in  Moscow.  It  is  our  fervent  hope 
that  someday  soon  this  imfortunate  sit- 
uation will  be  rectified.  But  let  us  not 
waver  in  our  devotion  to  the  ideals  of 
the  men  and  women  who  fought  and 
won  a  free  Ukraine.  Let  us  pledge  to 
work  faithfully  for  the  redemption  of 
this  land  for  which  so  many  thousands 
so  freely  offered  their  fortunes  and  their 
lives. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  remind  you  to  rekindle  the  gift  of 
God  that  is  within  you,  for  God  did  not 
give  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power, 
and  of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind. — 2 
Timothy  1:  6-7. 

O  God,  our  Father,  beyond  whose  love 
and  care  we  cannot  drift,  in  the  glory 
of  a  new  day  we  come  lifting  our  hearts 
unto  Thee,  praying  that  Thy  spirit  may 
guide  us,  Thy  strength  support  us.  and 
Thy  peace  pervade  our  minds  and  hearts. 

Within  the  noise  and  commotion  of 
this  day  may  we  hear  Thy  still  small 
voice  and  responding  find  our  weakness 
changed  to  strength,  our  fear  to  faith, 
and  our  ill  will  to  good  will. 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  dangers  in  our 
world,  weighed  down  by  many  burdens, 
and  tempted  to  be  critical  if  not  cynical, 
because  of  human  error  and  human  evil. 
Give  us  the  spirit  to  carry  on  with 
courage  and  faith,  believing  that  Thou 
art  with  us,  and  believing  that  together 
we  can  do  what  needs  to  be  done.  In  the 
name  of  Christ  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  19,  1967,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  LATE  HENRY  ALDOUS  DIXON 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  the  sad  duty  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  a  former  distinguished 
Member  of  the  House  passed  away  last 
night  at  his  home  in  Ogden,  Utah.  I 
have  reference  to  my  friend  and  mentor. 
Dr.  Henry  Aldous  Dixon,  who  served  here, 
representing  Utah's  First  Congressional 
District  for  6  years,  during  the  84th.  85th, 
and  86th  Congresses. 

I  know  this  annoimcement  will  grieve 
many  of  our  colleagues  with  whom  Dr. 
Dixon  served  and  certainly  it  is  a  sad 
occasion  for  many  thousands  of  people 
in  Utah.  Henry  Aldous  Dixon  touched 
in  a  very  personal  way,  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  students,  Including  the  gentle- 


man now  in  the  well,  as  an  educator  and 
university  president. 

Dr.  Dixon  was  more  than  just  another 
college  or  university  president  to  the 
thousands  of  students  who  knew  him. 
He  was  our  confidant,  our  friend,  our  ad- 
viser. He  had  that  particular  quality 
of  making  each  person  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  feel  that  the  student 
was  the  most  important  person  in  the 
world.  He,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  person  helped  groom  me  for  the 
seat  I  now  hold.  It  was  he  who  placed 
my  name  in  nomination  before  our  State 
convention  in  1962.  So  for  me  this  is 
a  very  touching  and  personal  loss.  I  was 
student  body  president  when  he  was  col- 
lege president.  My  wife  was  student 
body  vice  president.  For  2  of  the  6 
years  he  served  here  in  the  Capitol,  I  was 
his  legislative  assistant.  I  went  to 
school  and  grew  up  with  his  family.  I 
knew  him  intimately  and  can  truth- 
fully say,  "here  was  a  great,  generous, 
kind  gentleman." 

Henry  Aldous  Dixon  was  a  scholar.  He 
obtained  his  B.A.  degree  from  Brigham 
Young  University,  an  M.A.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  his  doc- 
torate from  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  He  served  as  superintendent 
of  the  Provo,  Utah,  school  system  and  for 
17  years  was  president  of  Weber  State 
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College  in  Ogden.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
was  president  of  that  college  before  he 
had  attained  his  30th  birthday.  For  2 
years  he  was  president  of  Utah  State 
University. 

Dr.  Dixon  was  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Higher  Education, 
a  member  of  the  advisory  council  to  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  He 
was  a  member  of  many  learned  societies 
and  academies  and  held  an  honorary 
doctorate  from  Utah  State  University. 

He  was  a  businessman  whose  judg- 
ment was  highly  valued  and  he  served 
variously  as  a  bank  manager,  vice  presi- 
dent, director,  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  regional  Federal  Reserve 
Bank. 

He  was  an  author  of  books,  an  active 
community  participant  and  a  devoted 
member  of  the  LJD.S.— Mormon — 
church. 

Dr.  Dixon  and  his  sweet  wife,  Lucille, 
are  the  parents  of  an  outstanding  and 
very  distinguished  Utah  family  all  of 
whom  are  carrjang  on  in  the  traditions 
he  and  Lucille  have  taught  them  all  their 
lives,  that  of  service,  education,  spiritual- 
ity, and  family  love. 

Henry  Aldous  Dixon  was  literally 
drafted  by  his  State  to  run  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  less  than  2  weeks 
prior  to  the  final  election  when  the  then 
incumbent  resigned. 

To  the  oflBce  of  Representative  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  from  Utah 
for  6  years  he  brought  dignity,  honor,  and 
integrity. 

Just  last  Friday  I  asked  one  of  my  staff 
members  In  Ogden  to  go  to  his  home  and 
call  on  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dixon.  She  advised 
me  late  Friday  that  Mrs.  Dixon  reported 
he  was  quite  ill  and  she  thought  a  call 
from  me  might  cheer  him.  I  wrote  a 
note  myself  which  is  still  on  my  desk  to 
phone  him  thlsjnoming. 

I  cannot  make  that  call  today  but  in  all 
sincerity  I  express  to  Mrs.  Dixon  and 
their  children,  Phyllis,  Dorothy,  Louise, 
John,  Ruth,  and  David  the  ssmipathy  and 
sense  of  loss  that  is  felt  at  this  time  by 
Mrs.  Burton  and  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Henry  Dixon  was  one  of  the  finest  men 
I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  knowing. 
It  was  with  great  sorrow  that  I  learned 
this  morning  of  his  passing. 

I  first  met  Dr.  Dixon  when  he  came 
to  Washington  to  serve  in  the  84th  Con- 
gress In  January  1955;  and  I  worked 
closely  with  him  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee during  the  84th,  85th,  and  86th 
Congresses.  I  seldom  have  held  more 
admiration  for  one  in  public  service. 

I  well  remember  his  quiet  mannerisms 
and  never-failing  wisdom  as  he  made  his 
points  on  Important  agricultural  matters 
as  we  worked  together  on  that  commit- 
tee. His  gentlemanly  qualities  and  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  will  be  held  forever  in 
memory,  and  appreciated  more  and  more 
each  day  as  I  continue  in  this  work. 

Dr.  Dixon  was  always  objective.  More 
than  that,  he  paused,  took  time  to  stop 
and  listen  to  his  colleagues  with  kindly 
appreciation,  seeking  out  the  best  In 
them  to  Join  with  his  own  knowledgable 


thoughts,  thus  bringing  forth  ideas  to 
benefit  all  those  in  American  agriculture. 
For  all  that  Dr.  Dixon  gave  to  me  and 
that  I  hold  close  in  heart,  I  am  humbly 
grateful.  I  oCfer  my  sincerest  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Dixon  and  their  children.  May 
God  bless  them  at  this  hour. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  has  carefully 
set  forth  on  the  record  the  long  history 
of  accomplishments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah,  Dr.  Dixon,  I  am  sure,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  would  take  even 
more  time,  his  statement  could  be  am- 
plified, because  Dr.  Dixon's  contribu- 
tions to  mankind  as  a  whole  were  legion. 

From  my  experiences  as  his  associate 
I  can  only  say  that  Dr.  Dixon  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  highest  order,  a  scholar 
with  a  record  of  achievements  beyond 
almost  any  of  us  here.  He  was  a  friend 
to  each  and  every  Member  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  His  passing  is  tragic.  I 
join  the  gentleman  from  Utah  in  extend- 
ing to  Mrs.  Dixon  our  deepest  sympathy 
and  condolences. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Lloyd]  . 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  truly 
great  and  revered  American  who  served 
with  high  distinction  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  has  passed  to  his 
reward. 

Henry  Aldous  Dixon  was,  in  actual 
fact,  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who 
was  drafted  for  service  in  this  body.  A 
distinguished  Utahan  who  had  served  as 
president  of  two  great  Utah  State  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  he  had  no  po- 
litical ambitions  when  he  was  called  in 
an  emergency  situation  to  serve  the  State 
and  his  country.  I  am  sure  it  was  a 
shattering  experience  for  him,  torn  on 
the  one  hand  by  a  love  of  country  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  which  had  few 
equals,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  a  life  of 
academic  leadership  and  scholarship 
where  his  services  were  also  needed  by 
the  people  of  his  State. 

He  made  a  decision  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  public  service  in  this  body, 
and  he  distinguished  himself  and  set  a 
standard  of  conduct  which  has  been  a 
light  which  those  of  us  from  his  State 
and  others  have  had  the  benefit  of  fol- 
lowing in  an  effort  to  perform  our  re- 
sponsibilities with  similar  fidelity. 

At  a  time  when  ethics  to  public  service 
is  a  matter  of  most  serious  investigation, 
the  life  of  HeOLry  Aldou»  Dixon  assures  us 
that  serving  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  men  of  honor  and 
valor — men  of  unquestioned  character 
and  devotion  to  principle. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  honor  to 
his  memory  and  expressing  my  regrets 
and  sympathy  to  his  bereaved. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  the  Member  from  Utah  and  others 
who  are  here  at  this  time  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Henry  Aldou>  Dixon.     His  life  was  in- 


deed filled  to  the  brim  with  service  to  his 
fellow  man.  He  was  an  effective  com- 
munity worker.  He  was  a  dedicated  and 
successful  educator  and  administrator. 
He  was  an  able,  conscientious,  and  dedi- 
cated Member  of  this  body. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Utah's 
First  District,  he  was  one  of  my  closest 
neighbors  and  friends.  I  shall  always 
remember  with  pleasure  his  coauthor- 
ship  and  his  cooperation  in  the  Colorado 
storage  project  and  his  willingness  to 
work  on  many  other  matters  having  to 
do  especially  with  what  he  judged  to  be 
the  national  welfare. 

He  was  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  noble  man 
with  the  highest  qualities  of  citizenship 
and  Christianity. 

I  extend  the  sympathies  of  Mrs.  Aspin- 
all  and  myself  to  those  of  his  loved  ones 
who  have  been  left  in  sorrow  at  his  pass- 
ing. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  grieved  this  morning  when  the 
gentleman  from  Utah,  who  is  now  in  the 
well,  called  and  advised  me  of  the  passing 
of  Dr.  Dixon.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
serve  with  Dr.  Dixon  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  I  never 
knew  a  more  dedicated  Member  of  this 
House  than  was  he.  He  was  a  fine  public 
servant.  He  was  pleasant.  He  was  a 
hard  worker.  He  rendered  great  service 
here  and  the  country  profited  mate- 
rially therefrom. 

I  wish  to  join  with  the  gentlemen  in 
extending  sympathy  to  his  fine  family. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Utah  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken.  I  see  on  the  floor  several  of  the 
colleagues  of  Dr.  Dixon  who  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  with  him, 
as  I  did. 

He  was  a  great  scholar,  a  great  Con- 
gressman, and  a  great  man.  We  have 
lost  one  of  the  finest  men  I  ever  Icnew. 

Mrs.  Albert  and  I  join  others  in  ex- 
tending our  deepest  and  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy at  his  passing. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Aldous  Dixon  and  I  came  to 
this  Congress  12  years  ago  this  month. 
During  the  years  I  was  here,  I  got  to 
know  him  very  well.  We  served  to- 
gether on  the  Committee  of  Agriculture. 
No  finer  Christian  gentleman  ever  lived 
than  Aldous  Dixon. 

Mrs.  Teague  and  I  join  with  all  other 
Members  in  sending  our  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
great  man  on  the  passing  of  Dr.  Henry 
Dixon,  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Henry  Dixon,  of  Utah, 
made  an  indelible  impression  upon  me 
from  the  time  that  I  first  met  him.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  House  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture  during  his  full  service  in  the 
House.  I  came  to  know  him  well  as  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  fanner  and  farm 
people  were  recognized  from  the  very 
start.  His  education  and  backgroimd  in 
the  field  of  finance  and  as  a  former  col- 
lege president,  as  well  as  his  broad  com- 
munity activities  and  full  grasp  of  the 
problems  at  hand  made  of  him  a  recog- 
nized leader  among  us.  He  was  a  states- 
man in  the  truest  sense.  He  was  a  sin- 
cere person  and  one  who  would  fight  for 
his  convictions. 

I  Imow  of  no  man  with  whom  I  have 
served  who  has  come  with  such  rapidity 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  col- 
leagues as  did  Dr.  Dixon. 

He  was  an  erudite  and  scholarly  mem- 
ber of  this  body.  He  was  equal  to  any 
situation  with  which  he  was  confronted. 
He  possessed  a  pleasing  manner  and  had 
an  abundance  of  tact  and  diplomacy. 

lie  served  only  a  few  years  in  the 
House  and  retired  voluntarily. 

He  attended  the  Thursday  morning 
House  prayer  breakfasts  regularly. 
When  he  would  talk  to  the  group  quite 
a  large  attendance  resulted  as  he  al- 
ways brought  a  fine  and  most  construc- 
tive message.  He  was  asked  to  lead  the 
group  in  prayer,  as  I  recall,  on  one  oc- 
casion, and  among  other  things  he  said 
this: 

O,  Lord,  give  us  tlie  power  to  meet  the 
tasks,  but  never  the  tasks  to  meet  the  power. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  portion  of  a 
poem  by  Joseph  Gilbert  Holland  which 
I  believ^e  is  most  fitting: 

God  glvte  us  men !    A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  niinds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 

ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  He. 

Henry  Dixon  was  such  a  man.  "He 
fought  the  good  fight;  he  kept  the  faith; 
a  crown  of  righteousness  awaits  him." 

Mrs.  Gathings  joins  me  in  conveying 
to  his  loved  ones  our  sympathy  on  his 
passing. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
our  colleagues  in  expressing  keen  sadness 
on  this  occasion.  To  me,  Henry  Aldous 
Dixon  was  always  "Doc."  I  knew  him, 
as  those  of  you  who  served  with  him 
knew  him,  as  an  honest,  dedicated,  and 
gentlemanly  public  servant. 

More  than  anything  he  wanted  to  serve 
his  people  well,  with  honor  and  dignity. 
For  three  Congresses,  he  did  just  that. 

"Doc"  Dixon  was  a  highly  educated 
person  and  a  true  scholar,  but  he  never 
once  wore  his  rank  on  his  sleeve.  He 
was  humble  and  sincere  in  all  that  he  did 
and  said. 

It  is  the  service  of  people  like  Henry 
Aldous  Dixon  that  makes  this  the  great- 
est legislative  body  in  the  world.  I  am 
proud  to  have  known  him  and  proud  to 
have  served  with  him. 


Mrs.  Halleck  joins  me  in  extending  to 
Mrs.  Dixon  and  the  members  of  her  fam- 
ily our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, with  all  who  served  with  Henry 
Dixon,  we  mourn.  We  have  lost  a  friend, 
his  State  and  the  district  he  served  has 
lost  a  superb  public  servant.  The  Na- 
tion he  loved  and  served  here  so  well  and 
sincerely  has  lost  a  statesman. 

He  was  loved  and  pppreciated  for  his 
graciousness,  for  his  fraternal  snirit,  for 
his  fairness,  and  for  his  wholesome, 
friendly  attitude. 

He  served  his  community  and  his  State 
in  its  most  important  area — education. 
He  knew  and  had  deep  convictions  that 
it  was  his  business  to  make  other  men 
wiser  and  better  as  he  could  find  or  as 
he  could  make  opportunity  to  do  so.    He 
made  opportunity  to  serve  education  and 
inspired  people  of  little  and  great  talent 
to  seek  higher  goals  begetting  under- 
standing.   And,  he  could  be  more  infiu- 
ential  than  most  in  his  area  because  he 
had  deep  and  abiding  convictions  about 
the  importance  of  morality.     He  knew, 
practiced,  and  refiected  the  important 
truth  that  "religion  and  morality  are  in- 
dispensable to  political  morality."    Be- 
cause of  his  avid  interest,  because  of  his 
ability  to  articulate,  and  because  of  his 
capacity  to  pursue  with  vigor,  he  was 
given  many  opportunities  for  leadership. 
These  will  be  referred  to  by  others  and 
they  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  convic- 
tions and  contributions. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  and,  indeed, 
advantage  for  all  who  served  with  him 
here  in  this  legislative  arena,  for  he 
brought  to  this  establishment,  this  great- 
est of  all  legislative  halls,  the  sense  of 
dedication  and  consecration  rarely  wit- 
nessed. No  matter  what  the  task  here,  he 
prepared  himself  to  work  intelligently 
and  effectively  for  all  that  was  good  and 
for  all  the  people.  I  hear  him  still  as  he 
pled  the  cause  of  education,  as  he 
helped  us  wrestle  with  the  problems  of 
education  that  were  real,  genuine,  and 
important  to  our  economy  and  to  our 
ideals  and  Nation.  He  could  speak  of  the 
agricultural  problems  from  experience  as 
a  farm  boy.  He  could  show  us  the  record 
and  problems  and  answers  in  liigher  edu- 
cation. He  could  keep  us  thinking  with 
our  eyes  to  the  future.  Tliis  country  is 
bettered,  it  is  nobler,  it  is  greater  because 
he  served  with  us  and  helped  us  to  do  a 
better  job. 

As  I  ponder  now  on  his  thinking  and 
liis  life,  I  am  reminded  how  appropriate 
aro  the  words  written  by  a  great  Ameri- 
can author,  Edwin  Markham — 

H-;re  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world, 
a  man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

The;e  words  written  for  Lincoln  are 
a'^propriate  as  we  think  of  the  monu- 
mental contributions  of  this,  our  friend, 
Henry  Dixon. 

How  did  Henry  Dixon  want  to  be  re- 
membered and  did  he  want  and  deserve 
a  monument?  How  he  wanted  to  be  re- 
membered is  speculation,  for  he  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  spoke  of  it.  I  am  sure, 
however,  that  he  will  be  remembered. 
The  institutions  he  served,  will  always  be 
aware  of  his  wholesome  infiuence  and 
contributions.  Most  of  all  his  memory 
will  be  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 


thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  have 
come  under  his  infiuence  as  a  teacher, 
leader,  and  minister  of  good  will.  His 
monument  he  built  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  who  know  the  granite  and  stabil- 
ity of  his  character. 

Mrs.  Schwengel  and  I  join  his  host  of 
friends  in  extending  our  sympathy  and 
prayers  in  this  hour  of  grief  and  tribula- 
tion. In  making  this  gesture,  I  am  mind- 
ful that  the  memory  of  his  beautiful,  ac- 
tive, and  fruitful  life  will  ease  the  bur- 
dens of  this  hour.  I  paraphrase  as  I  re- 
call that  this  brave  and  tender  man  in 
every  storm  of  life  was  oak  and  rock  and 
in  the  sunshine  he  was  vine  and  flower. 

He  was  the  friend  of  all  heroic  souls. 
He  climbed  the  heights  and  left  all  super- 
stition far  below,  while  on  his  forehead 
fell  the  golden  dawning  of  the  grander 
day.  Our  Uves  are  richer  and  our  herit- 
age is  greater  because  he  lived. 

We  say  today,  farewell  Henry  Dixon 
until  we  meet  again  in  some  day  In  some 
other  way. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  With  the 
death  on  Sunday  of  former  Congress- 
man Henry  Aldous  Dixon,  the  Nation 
and  his  home  State  of  Utah  witness  the 
passing  of  a  great  American  whose  rec- 
ord of  total  dedication  to  the  service  of 
others  is  one  we  all  might  well  emulate. 

Many  southern  Idaho  students  from 
my  district  came  under  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Dixon  during  his  tenure  as  president 
of  Weber  State  College  and  later  of 
Utah  State  University.  He  never  failed 
to  inspire  them  with  his  zest  for  life  and 
personal  philosophy  of  the  value  of  pre- 
paring oneself  through  education  to 
make  a  genuine  contribution  to  society. 

Henry  Aldous  Dixon's  stature  was  such 
that  when  a  strange  last -minute  set  of 
circumstances  left  his  party  without  a 
candidate,  he  was  the  unanimous  choice 
to  run  for  Congress  where  he  served 
three  consecutive  terms  from  1954  to 
1960.  His  honorable  and  dedicated 
service  here  will  long  be  remembered  by 
his  colleagues. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  this  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HENRY 
ALDOUS  DEXON 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  wanted  to  take  this 
brief  moment  only  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
former  colleague  who  served  with  me  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  many 
years.  Dr.  Henry  Dixon  was  a  friend  of 
every  member  of  that  committee.  He 
was  a  kindly  man  who  sought  to  serve  his 
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people  and  his  country  in  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  eCfective  mamier. 
He  was  an  intelligent  man,  the  former 
president  of  his  own  State  college  of  ag- 
riculture, an  able  man  who  contributed 
much  to  our  deliberations,  and  a  fine 
outstanding  American  citizen  whose 
passing  we  all  mourn. 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
AND  SUBCOMMITTEES  THEREOF 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  desk  H.  Res.  164  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
Drtatlons  and  the  subcommittees  thereof  be 
authorized  to  sit  during  sessions  and  recesses 
of  the  Ninetieth  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    ^^^^^^^^_ 

ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
COMMITTEES 

■  Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  165)  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows 
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Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  foUowlng  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

CoMMiTTra  ON  AcEicm.TURE:  W.  R.  roage 
(chairman).  Texas;  E.  C.  Gathlngs  Arkan- 
saa-  John  L.  McMillan.  South  Carolina: 
Thomas  G.  Abemethy.  Mississippi;  Watklns 
M  Abbitt.  Virginia:  Paul  C.  Jones,  Missouri; 
Prank  A.  Stubblefleld,  Kentucky;  Graham 
Purcell.  Texas;  Maston  O'Neal,  Georgia; 
Thomas  S.  Foley.  Washington;  Joseph  Y.  Res- 
nick.  New  York;  Ellgio  de  la  Garza  Texa^: 
Joseph  P.  Vlgorlto,  Pennsylvania;  Walter  B. 
Jones.  North  CaroUna;  John  G  Dow.  New 
York;  Bill  Nichols.  Alabama;  G.  V.  (Sonny) 
Montgomery.  Mississippi;  Prank  J-  Brasco 
New  York;  W.  S.    (BlU)    Stuckey.  Georgia; 

John  R.  Rarlck.  Louisiana.  

CoMMiTTis:   ON   Banking   and   Currency. 
Wrteht  Patman  (chairman) .  Texas;  Abraham 
J    Multer.  New  York;   William   A.  Barrett. 
Pennsylvania;    Leonor    K.    (Mrs.    John    B.) 
Sullivan.  Missouri;  Henry  S.  Reuss.  Wlscon- 
sin;    Thomas   L.    Ashley.    Ohio;    William    S. 
Moorhead.  Pennsylvania;  Robert  G.  Stephens 
Jr    Georgia;  Pemand  J.  St  Germain.  Rhode 
Islknd;  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Texas;  Joseph  G. 
Mlnish.  New  Jersey;  Richard  T.  Hanna,  Cali- 
fornia; Tom  S.  Gettys.  South  Carolina;  Prank 
Annunzlo,  niinois;   Thomas  M.  Rees,  Cali- 
fornia;  Jonathan   B.  Bingham.  New  York; 
Nick  GaliflanakU,  North  CaroUna;  Tom  Bev- 
Ul  Alabama;  Peter  N.  Kyros.  Maine. 

COMMriTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA: 

John  L.  McMillan  (chairman) ,  South  Cw'o- 
Una;  Thomas  G.  Abemethy.  Mississippi:  Wil- 
liam L.  Dawson.  IlllnoU;  Abraham  J.  Multer, 
New  York;  John  Dowdy.  Texas;  Basil  L. 
Whltener,  North  Carolina;  B.  P.  Sisk.  Cali- 
fornia; Charles  C.  Diggs,  Michigan;  G.  Elliott 
Haaan.  Georgia;  Don  Puqua.  Plorlda;  Donald 
Sl  Praser.  Minnesota;  Brock  Adams,  Wash- 
ington; Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr.,  Indiana. 

CoMMrrTKB  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR:    CaTl 

D  Perkins  (chairman),  Kentucky;  Edith 
O^n.  Oregon:  Prank  Thompson.  Jr..  New 
Jersey;  Elmer  J.  Holland.  Pennsylvania;  Jomi 
H.  Dent,  PennsylTanla;  Roman  C.  PuclnsU. 


lUmols:  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels.  New  Jersey; 
John  Brademas,  Indiana;  James  G.  O  Hara. 
Michigan;  Hugh  L.  Carey.  New  York;  Augus- 
tus F  Hawkins,  California;  Sam  M.  Gibbons. 
Plorlda:  William  D.  Ford,  Michigan;  William 
D.  Hathaway,  Maine;  Patsy  T.  Mink.  Hawaii; 
James  H.  Scheuer,  New  York;  Lloyd  Meeds, 
Washington;  Phillip  Burton,  California. 

CoMMrriEE  ON  Foreign  Affairs;  Thomas 
E  Morgan  (chairman) ,  Peoinsylvania;  Clem- 
ent J  ZablocW,  WisconslB;  Omar  Burleson, 
Texas;  Edna  P.  Kelly.  New  York;  Wayne  L. 
Hays  Ohio;  Armlstead  I.  Selden,  Jr..  Ala- 
bama; Barratt  O'Hara,  IlUnols;  L.  H.  Foun- 
tain, North  Carolina;  Dante  B.  Fascell,  Flori- 
da- Leonard  Farbstein,  New  York:  Charles  C. 
Dlgga,  Jr..  Michigan:  William  T.  Murphy, 
Illinois;  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  New  Jersey; 
Robert  N  C.  Nix,  Pennsylvania:  John  S. 
Monagan,  Connecticut;  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
Minnesota;  Benjamin  3.  Rosenthal,  New- 
York-  Edward  R.  Roybal,  California:  John  C 
Culver,  Iowa;  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  Indiana; 
John  V.  Tunney,  California. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
William  L.  Dawson  (chairman) ,  Illinois;  Chet 
Holifield,  California;  Jack  Brooks.  Texas; 
L  H  Fountain,  North  Carolina;  Porter  Hardy, 
Jr  Virginia;  John  A.  Blatnik,  Minnesota: 
Robert  E.  Jones,  Alabama:  Edward  A.  Gar- 
matz  Maryland;  John  8.  Mo6S,  California: 
Dante  B.  Fascell,  Florida;  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Wisconsin;  John  S.  Moaagan.  Connecticut; 
Torbert  H.  Macdonald,  Mcssachusetts;  J.  Ed- 
ward Roush,  Indiana;  William  S.  Moorhead, 
Pennsylvania;  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  New 
Jersey  Wm.  J.  Randall,  Missouri;  Benjamin 
S.  Rosenthal,  New  York;  Jim  Wright,  Texas; 
Pernand  J.  St  Germain,  Rhode  Island. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: Wayne  N.  Asplnall  (chairman),  Colo- 
rado; James  A.  Haley,  Florida;  Ed  Edmond- 
son.  Oklahoma;  Walter  S.  Baring,  Nevada; 
Roy  A  Taylor,  North  Carolina;  Harold  T. 
Johnson,  California;  Hugh  L.  Carey,  New 
York-  Morris  K.  Udall.  Arizona;  Phillip  Bur- 
ton, CaUfomla;  John  V.  Tunney,  California; 
Thomas  S.  Foley,  Washington;  Richard 
White  Texas;  Robert  W.  Kastenmeler,  Wis- 
consin; James  G.  O'Hara,  Michigan;  William 
P  Ryan  New  York;  Patsy  T.  Mink.  Hawaii; 
James  Kee,  West  Virginia;  Lloyd  Meeds, 
Washington;  Abraham  Kazen,  Texas. 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Inte«state  and  Foreign 
Commerce:  Harley  O.  Staggers  (chairman). 
West  Virginia;  Samuel  N.  Friedel,  Maryland; 
Torbert  H.  Macdonald.  Massachusetts:  John 
Jarman,  Oklahoma:  John  E.  Moss,  California; 
John  D.  Dingell,  Michigan;  Paul  G.  Rogers. 
Florida;  Horace  R.  Kotnegay,  North  Caro- 
lina; Lionel  Van  DeerUn,  California;  J.  J. 
Pickle  Texas;  Fred  B.  Hooney,  Pennsylvania; 
John  M.  Murphy,  New  York;  David  E.  Satter- 
fleld  ni,  Virginia;  Daniel  J.  Ronan,  Illinois; 
Brock  Adams.  Washington;  Richard  L.  Ot- 
tinger.  New  York;  Ray  Blanton.  Tennessee. 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY:  Emauuei 
Celler  (chairman).  New  York;  Michael  A. 
Pelghan,  Ohio;  Edwin  E.  Willis,  Louisiana; 
Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.,  Mew  Jersey;  Byron  G. 
Rogers.  Colorado;  Harold  D.  Donohue,  Massa- 
chusetts; Jack  Brooks,  Texas;  William  M. 
Tuck  Virginia;  Robert  T.  Ashmore,  South 
Carolina;  John  Dowdy,  Texas:  Basil  L.  Whlte- 
ner, North  Carolina;  Robert  W.  Kastenmeler, 
Wisconsin;  James  C.  Gorman.  California;  Wil- 
liam L  St  Onge,  Connecticut;  Don  Edwards, 
California;  William  L.  Hungate,  Missouri; 
Herbert  Tenzer.  New  York;  John  Conyers,  Jr.. 
Michigan;  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr..  Indiana; 
Joshua  Ellberg,  Pennsylvania. 

COMMTTTEE      ON      MERCHANT      MARINE      AND 

PisHERiEs:  Edward  A.  Garmatz  (chairman). 
Maryland;  Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B.)  SuUivan, 
Missouri;  Prank  M.  Clark  Pennsylyania; 
Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Obio;  John  D  Dingell. 
Michigan;  Alton  Lencon.  North  Carolina. 
Thomas  N.  Downing.  Virginia  James  A.  Byrne. 
Pennsylvania;  Edith  Green.  Oregon;  Paul  G. 
Roeers  Florida;  Prank  A.  Stubblefleld,  Ken- 
tucky; John  M.  Murphy,  New  York;  William 
L.  St.  Onge;  Connecticut;  John  G.  Dow,  New 


York;  Joseph  E.  Karth,  Minnesota;  WUUam 
D  Hathaway.  Maine;  Walter  B.  Jones.  North 
Carolina;  Richard  T.  Hanna,  California; 
Henry  Helstoski,  New  Jersey. 

COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  Cl-vlL  SERV- 
ICE- Thaddeus  J.  DuUkl  (chairman  i.  New 
York:  David  N.  Henderson,  North  Carolina; 
Arrold  Olsen,  Montana;  Morris  K.  Udall. 
Arizona:  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  New  Jersey; 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Pennsylvania;  Joe  R.  Pool, 
Texas-  William  J.  Green.  Pennsylvania; 
James  M.  Hanley,  New  York;  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son California;  Jerome  R.  Wnldie,  Cali- 
fornia- Richard  White,  Texas:  William  D. 
Ford,  Michigan;  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  Indiana; 
Frank  J.  Brasco,  New  York. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS :  Gcorge  H. 
Fallon  (chairman),  Maryland;  John  A.  Blat- 
nik Minnesota;  Robert  E.  Jones,  Alabama; 
John  C.  Kluczynskl,  Illinois;  Jim  Wright, 
Texas;  Kenneth  J.  Gray,  Illinois;  Frank  M. 
Clark  Pennsylvania;  Ed  Edmondson,  Okla- 
homa: Harold  T.  Johnson.  California;  W.  J. 
Bryan  Dorn.  South  Carolina;  David  N.  Hen- 
derson, North  Carolina;  Arnold  Olsen,  Mon- 
tana' Ray  Roberts,  Texas:  Robert  A.  Everett, 
Tennessee:  Richard  D.  McCarthy,  New  York; 
James  Kee,  West  Virginia:  James  J.  Hov.ard. 
New  Jersey;  Edwin  W.  Edwards,  Louisiana; 
Jerome  R.  Waldle,  California. 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Science  and  Astronai-tics: 
George    P.    Miller    (chairman),    California; 
Olln   E    Teague,   Texas;    Joseph    E.    Karth, 
Minnesota:     Ken    Hechler.    West  ^Virginia; 
Emillo  Q.  Daddarlo.  Connecticut;  J.  Edward 
Roush,    Indiana;    John    W.    Davis,    Georgia; 
William    P.    Ryan.    New    York;    Thomas   N. 
Downing,  Virginia;    Joe  D.  Waggonner.  Jr., 
Louisiana;  Don  Puqua,  Florida;  Car    Albert, 
Oklahoma;  George  E.  Brown.  Jr.,  California; 
Lester  L.  Wolff,  New  York;  William  J.  Green 
Pennsylvania;     Earle     Cabell.     Texas:     Jack 
Brlnkley,  Georgia;  Bob  Eckhardt,  Texas. 

COMMITTEE    ON     UN-AMERICAN     ACTIVITIES; 

Edwin  E.  Willis  (chairman) ,  Louisiana:  Wil- 
liam M.  Tuck,  Virginia;  Joe  R.  Pool.  Texas; 
Richard  H.  Ichord,  Missouri;  John  C.  Culver, 
Iowa.  ^,.     _ 

COMMTTTEE   ON   VETERANS*    AFFAIRS:    Ollh  E. 

Teague  (chairman),  Texas;  W.  J.  Bryan 
Dorn  South  Carolina;  James  A.  Haley,  Flor- 
ida; Walter  S.  Baring,  Nevada;  Robert  A. 
Everett,  Tennessee;  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl, 
New  York;  Horace  R.  Kornegay,  North  Caro- 
lina; Ray  Roberts,  Texas;  Gpor|eE  Brown, 
Jr  California;  David  E.  Satterfleld  III,  Vir- 
ginia; Henry  Helstoski,  New  Jersey;  Joseph  Y. 
Resnick.  New  York:  James  M.  Hanley,  New 
York:  Roman  C.  Pucinskl,  Illinois. 
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Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Williams],  for  a  question  and/or  state- 
ment. ..„,!.        1, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  extraordi- 
nary action  which  was  taken  in  the  last 
Congress  with  respect  to  my  seniority  po- 
sition on  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is  my 
iinderstanding  that  the  Democratic  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  has  felt  it  incum- 
bent on  them  to  take  the  matter  of  my 
committee  rank  to  the  caucus  for  final 
determination.     In  view  of   that    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  directed  a  letter  to  tne 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees requesting  that  I  not  be  assigned  to 
any  committee  until  such  time  as  this 
matter  can  be  determined  finally  by  the 
caucus.  ^     ^,       . 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding,  in 

view  of  the  committee  assignments  that 

have  just  been  read,  that  this  request  was 

acceded  to. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  fairness  to  my 


Democratic  colleagues — and  in  particu- 
lar those  on  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  in  fairness  to 
me  and  to  the  people  which  it  is  my  honor 
to  represent — it  would  appear  to  me  that 
this  matter  should  be  disposed  of  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  afternoon  I  am  pre- 
pared to  direct  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  caucus,  requesting  that  a  caucus  be 
called  as  soon  as  practicable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  my  relative  rank  in 
being  assigned  to  my  two  committee  as- 
signments. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  there  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  letter  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Ml*.  Williams]  referred. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  January  23.  1967. 
Hon.  WiLBUB  D.  Mnxs. 
Chairman,  Democratic  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees. House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear   Mb.    Chairman:  If   the    Committee 
on  Committees  Is  unable  at  this  time  to  place 
me  other  than  In  fifteenth  position  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. I  respectfully  request  that  I  not  be 
assigned  now. 

This  request  applies  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  also. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  you  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  for  the  consideration 
given  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Bell  Williams. 

The  resolution  wtis  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


my  point  of  order  pending  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  permission  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  for  5  legislative  days  on  the 
subject  of  the  message  that  was  sent  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
that  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  and  those  of  the 
Members  following  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  may  appear  following  the 
reading  of  the  message  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  insert  their  re- 
marks today  imder  the  1 -minute  rule  on 
the  subject  of  the  President's  message, 
and  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  in- 
sert their  remarks  In  the  Record  on  this 
same  subject,  and  that  my  remarks  and 
those  following  mine  may  be  inserted  Im- 
mediately following  the  reading  of  the 
message. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  will  state  his  point  of  order. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this 
is  a  controversial  matter  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. I  believe  that  all  Members  should 
hear  the  President's  message  discussed. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  that  we 
have  not  as  yet  reached  that  point. 

Mr.  HALL.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  insist  on  my  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  the  Speaker  may 
agree  to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
which  I  have  made  in  behalf  of  the  other 
Members? 
Mr.  HALL,     Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  defer 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  in- 
sist on  his  point  of  order  ? 

Mr.  HALL.    I  do.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present,  and  evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  7] 

Ashbrook  Flood  Morton 

Ashley  Galiflanakia  Multer 

Barrett  Gallagher  Nix 

Battin  Gardner  CKonskl 

Berry  Garmatz  Ottlnger 

Bingham  Glalmo  Pelly 

Blackbwn  Green,  Pa.  Pettis 

Blatnik  Grover  Philbln 

Boiling  Halleck  Pike 

Bow  Hammer-  Pool 

Brasco  schmldt  Pucinskl 

Bray  Hansen,  Wash.  Quillen 

Brlnkley  Hubert  Reifel 

Brock  Heckler,  Mass.  Ronan 

Broomfleld  Helstoski  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brotzman  Henderson  Roybal 

Brown.  Calif.  Hicks  Buppe 

CahlU  Holland  St  Germain 

Casey  Horton  St.  Onge 

Celler  Hosmer  Scheuer 

Clancy  Hull  Selden 

Clark  Hunt  Shipley 

Collier  Irwin  Slkes 

Conte  Jarman  Smith,  Calif. 

Conyers  Keith  Smith,  Iowa 

Corbett  Kluczynskl  Smith,  N.Y. 

Corman  Kupferman  Snyder 

Cramer  Kuykendall  Springer 

Daniels  Laird  Stephens 

Davis.  Ga.  Long.  La.  Stratton 

Davis,  Wis.  Long,  Md.            Stubblefleld 

de  la  Garza  McCarthy            Taylor 

Devine  McCulloch          Teague,  Tex. 

Diggs  McDade               Tenzer 

Donohue  Macdonald,         Thompson,  Ga. 

Dulskl  Mass.                Thompson,  N.J 

Dwyer  MacGregor          Van  DeerUn 

Eckhardt  MailUard             Watklns 

Edmondson  Martin                 Watson 

Edwards.  La.  Mathlas,  Md.       Whalley 

ESshleman  May                     Williams,  Pa. 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Michel                 Wilson,  Bob 

Fallon  Mlnish                 Wolff 

Farbstein  Mlnshall              Wyatt 

Felghan  Monagan            Yates 

Pino  Moore 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  to  you  my  second 
annual  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  as  re- 
quired by  Public  Law  89-23. 

During  the  past  year  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  has  successfully  served 
both  coffee  producers  and  consumers  in 
a  changing  market  situation.  New 
measures  have  made  the  agreement  more 
flexible  and  responsive  to  consumer 
wants.  Coffee  prices  continued  to  be 
reasonably  stable,  at  levels  fair  to  con- 
stuning  and  producing  coimtries  alike. 

Nevertheless,  major  problems  remain. 
Until  production  is  brought  into  balance 
with  demand,  countries  heavily  depend- 
ent on  earnings  from  their  production 
of  coffee  will  face  a  continuing  threat  of 
Instability.  The  coffee  agreement  pro- 
vides time  to  work  out  solutions.  It  has 
already  encouraged  producing  countries 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  need  to 
diversify  their  economies. 

With  cooperation  from  all  members, 
the  coffee  agreement  will  continue  to 
operate  as  a  stabilizing  force  in  the  world 
coffee  market.  It  is  an  important  ad- 
junct to  the  AlUance  for  Progress  in 
Latin  America  and  to  our  economic  as- 
sistance programs  in  other  parts  of  the 

world. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  19,  1967. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  296 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


OLDER    AMERICANS    —    MESSAGE 
FROM   THE  PRESIDENT   OF   THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  40) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
America  is  a  yovmg  nation.  But  each 
year  a  larger  proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion Joins  the  ranks  of  the  senior  citi- 
zens. Today,  over  19  million  Americans 
are  65  or  older — a  number  equal  to  the 
combined  populations  of  20  States. 
One  out  of  every  10  citizens  is  in  this 
age  group — ^more  than  twice  as  many  as 
a  half  century  ago. 

These  figures  represent  a  national  tri- 
umph. The  American  bom  in  1900  could 
expect  to  reach  his  47th  bhliiday.  The 
American  born  today  has  a  life  ex- 
pectancy of  70  years.  TcBnorrow,  the 
miracles  of  man's  knowledge  will  stretch 
the  lifespsm  even  farther. 
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These  figures  also  represent  a  national 
challenge.  One  of  the  tests  of  a  great 
civilization  is  the  compassion  and  respect 
shown  to  its  elders.  Too  many  of  our 
senior  citizens  have  been  left  behind  by 
the  progress  they  worked  most  of  their 
lives  to  create.  Too  often  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  our  senior  citizens  is 
lost  or  ignored.  Many  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work  suffer  the  bitter  rebuff 
of  arbitrary  and  unjust  Job  discrim- 
ination. 

In  this  busy  and  productive  Nation, 
the  elderly  are  too  frequently  destined  to 
lead  empty,  neglected  lives: 

Five  and  three-tenths  million  older 
Americans  have  yearly  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level. 

Only  one  out  of  five  has  a  job,  often  at 
low  wages. 

Over  2  million  elderly  citizens  are  on 
welfare. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  our  single  older 
citizens  have  total  assets  of  less  than 
$1,000. 

Coimtless  nimibers  dwell  in  city  and 
rural  slimis,  lonely  and  forgotten,  iso- 
lated from  the  invigorating  spirit  of  the 
American  community.  They  suffer  a 
disproportionate  burden  of  bad  housing, 
poor  health  facilities,  inferior  recreation 
and  rehabilitation  services. 

THE  TEDERAL   ROLE 

The  historic  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935.  sponsored  by  that  great  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  first  proclaimed 
a  Federal  role  in  the  task  of  creating  a 
life  of  dignity  for  the  older  American. 
By  1951,  the  number  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens who  had  earned  and  received  social 
security  benefits  exceeded  the  nxmiber  on 
public  welfare.  Today,  more  than  15 
million  Americans  over  65  draw  social 
security,  while  only  2  million  remain  on 
the  welfare  rolls. 

We  in  the  executive  branch  and  you 
In  the  Congress  have  extended  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  other  ways: 

The  last  eight  housing  acts  contain 
special  public  housing  provisions  for  the 
elderly  and  special  assistance  for  them 
when  they  rent,  buy  or  modernize  their 
own  homes. 

The  Hill-Burton  hospital  program 
seeks  to  expand  and  improve  nursing 
homes  and  other  long-term  care 
facilities. 

Public  welfare  provides  programs  to 
help  restore  older  people  to  self-support 
and  self-care. 

The  manpower  development  and 
training  programs  direct  special  efforts 
at  the  problems  of  the  middle-aged  and 
older  Americans. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
have  established  programs  of  research 
on  aging. 

In  1965,  the  Congress  enacted  and  T 
signed  into  law  two  landmark  measures 
for  older  Americans: 

Medicare,  to  ease  the  burden  of  hos- 
pital and  doctor  bills. 

The  Older  Americans  Act,  to  develop 
commimity  services  to  put  more  mean- 
ing Into  the  lives  of  the  senior  citizens. 
When  he  signed  the  1935  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
said: 

Thl«  law  •  •  •  represents  a  cornerstone 
tn  a  structure  wlileh  la  being  built  but  is  by 
no  meana  complete. 


President  Truman  in  1950  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  1961  proposed  and  the 
Congress  passed  legislation  to  improve 
the  social  security  system. 

The  time  has  come  to  build  on  the 
solid  foundations  provided  by  the  work 
of  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
over  the  last  three  decades.  Last  sum- 
mer, I  declared  a  bill  of  rights  for  older 
Americans — to  fix  as  our  Nation's  goal 
an  adequate  income,  a  decent  home,  and 
a  meaningful  retirement  for  each  senior 
citizen. 

Now  we  must  take  steps  to  move  closer 
toward  that  goal. 

Let  us  raise  social  security  benefits  to 
a  level  which  will  better  meet  today's 
needs. 

Let  us  improve  and  extend  the  health 
care  available  to  the  elderly. 

Let  us  attack  the  roots  of  unjust  job 
discrimination. 

Let  us  renew  and  expand  our  programs 
to  help  bring  fulfillment  and  meaning  to 
retirement  years. 

TOWARD  AN  ADEQUATE  INCOME 


Social  security  benefits  today  are 
grossly  inadequate. 

Almost  2V'2  million  individuals  receive 
benefits  based  on  the  minimum  of  $44  a 
month.  The  average  monthly  benefit  is 
only  $84. 

Although  social  security  benefits  keep 
5'/2  million  aged  persons  above  the  pov- 
erty line,  more  than  5  million  still  live  in 
poverty. 

A  great  nation  caiuiot  tolerate  these 
conditions.  I  propose  social  security 
legislation  which  will  liring  the  greatest 
improvement  in  living  standards  for  the 
elderly  since  the  act  was  passed  in  1935. 

I  recommend,  effective  July  1.  1967: 

1.  A  20-percent  overall  increase  in 
social  security  payments. 

2.  An  increase  of  59  percent  for  the  2.5 
million  people  now  receiving  minlmiun 
benefits — to  $70  for  an  individual  and 
$105  for  a  married  couple. 

3.  An  increase  of  at  least  15  percent 
for  the  remaining  20.5  million  bene- 

fici3.ri6S 

4.  An  increase  to  $130  in  the  monthly 
minimum  benefit  for  a  retired  couple 
with  25  years  of  coverage — to  $100  a 
month  for  an  individual. 

5.  An  Increase  in  tlie  special  benefits 
paid  to  more  than  900,000  persons  72  or 
over,  who  have  made  little  or  no  social 
security  contribution — from  $35  to  $50 
monthly  for  an  individual;  from  $52.50 
to  $75  for  a  couple. 

6.  Special  benefits  for  an  additional 
200.000  persons  72  or  over,  who  have 
never  received  benefits  before. 

During  the  first  year,  additional  pay- 
ments would  total  $4.1  billion— almost 
five  times  greater  than  the  major  in- 
crease enacted  in  1950,  almost  six  times 
greater  than  the  increase  of  1961. 
These  proposals  will  take  1.4  million 
Americans  out  of  poverty  this  year — a 
major  step  toward  our  goal  that  every 
elderly  citizen  have  an  adequate  income 
and  a  meaningful  retirement. 

The  time  has  also  come  to  make  other 
Improvements  in  the  act. 

The  present  social  security  system 
leaves  70,000  severely  disabled  widows 
under  age  62  without  protection. 

The  limits  on  the  income  that  retired 
workers  can  earn  and  stiU  receive  bene- 


fits are  so  low  that  they  discourage  those 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  from 
seeking  jobs. 

Some  farmworkers  qualify  for  only 
minimum  social  security  benefits. 
Others  fail  to  qualify  at  all.  As  a  result, 
many  farmworkers  must  go  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  in  their  old  age. 

Federal  employees  in  the  civil  service 
and  foreign  service  retirement  systems 
are  now  excluded  from  social  security 
coverage.  Those  having  less  than  5 
years'  service  receive  no  benefits  if  they 
die.  become  disabled,  or  leave  Federal 
employment.  Those  who  leave  after 
longer  service  lose  survivor  and  disability 
protection. 

I  propose  legislation  to  eliminate  these 
inequities  and  close  these  loopholes. 
I  recommend  that : 

Social  security  benefits  be  extended  to 
severely  disabled  widows  under  62. 

The  earnings  exemption  be  Increased 
by  12  percent,  from  $125  to  $140  a  month, 
from  $1,500  to  $1,680  a  year. 

The  amount  above  $1,680  a  year  up  to 
which  a  beneficiary  can  retain  $1  in  pay- 
ments for  each  $2  in  earnings  be  in- 
creased from  $2,700  to  $2,880. 

One-half    million    additional    farm- 
workers be  given  social  security  coverage. 
Federal  service  be  applied  as  social  se- 
curity credit  for  those  employees  who  are 
not   eligible    for   civil   service   benefits 
when  they  retire,  become  disabled,  or  die. 
Social   security  financing  must  con- 
tinue on  an  actuarially  soimd  basis.    This 
will  require  future  adjustments  both  in 
the  amount  of  annual  earnings  credited 
toward  benefits  and  in  the  contribution 
rate  of  employers  and  employees. 
I  recommend : 

A  three-step  increase  in  the  amoimt  of 
annual  earnings  credited  toward  bene- 
fits—to $7,800  in  1968;  to  $9,000  in  1971; 
and  to  $10,800  in  1974. 

That  the  scheduled  rate  increase  to  4.4 
percent  in  1969  be  revised  to  4.5  percent; 
and  that  the  increase  to  4.85  percent  in 
1973  be  revised  to  5  percent. 
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PTTBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

Despite  these  improvements  in  social 
security,  many  elderly  Americans  will 
continue  to  depend  on  public  assistance 
payments  for  the  essentials  of  life.  Yet 
these  welfare  programs  are  far  behind 
the  times.  While  many  States  have  re- 
cently improved  their  eligibility  stand- 
ards for  medical  assistance,  their  regular 
welfare  standards  are  woefully  in- 
adequate. 

In  nine  States,  the  average  amounts 
paid  for  old-age  assistance  are  as  low  as 
$50  a  month,  or  less. 

Twenty-seven  States  do  not  even  meet 
their  own  minimum  standards  for  wel- 
fare payments. 

The  Federal  Old-Age  Assistance  Act 
allows  the  States  to  provide  special  in- 
centives to  encourage  older  persons  on 
welfare  to  seek  employment.  But  almost 
half  the  States  have  not  taken  advantage 
of  this  provision. 

To  make  vitally  needed  changes  in 
public  assistance  laws,  I  recommend 
legislation  to  provide  that : 

State  welfare  agencies  be  required  to 
raise  cash  pasmients  to  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  the  level  the  State  Itself  sets  as 
the  minimum  for  subsistence; 


State  agencies  be  required  to  bring 
tbese  minimum  standards  up  to  date 

""Sch  State  maintain  its  welfare  sub- 
sistence standards  at  not  less  than  two- 
^rds  the  level  set  for  medical 
gs^tance;  .    j  i. 

State  welfare  programs  be  required  to 
establish  a  work-incentive  provision  for 
old-age  assistance  recipients. 

TAX  REFORM   FOR  BENIOR   CITIZENS 

Our  Federal  income  tax  laws  today  un- 
fairly discriminate  against  older  taxpay- 
ers with  low  incomes  who  continue  to 
work  after  65.  The  system  of  deduc- 
tions, credits,  and  exemptions  is  so  com- 
Dlex  that  many  senior  citizens  are  un- 
able to  understand  them  and  thus  do 
not  receive  the  full  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

I  recommend  that: 

The  tax  structure  for  senior  citizens 
be  completely  overhauled,  simplified,  and 
made  fairer.  . 

Existing  tax  discrimmation  against 
the  older  Americans  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work  be  eliminated. 

Under  this  proposal,  taxes  will  be  re- 
duced for  almost  3  million  older  Ameri- 
cans—two out  of  every  three  who  now 
pay  taxes.  Nearly  500.000  of  these 
Americans  will  no  longer  have  to  pay 
taxes  There  will  be  some  Increases  for 
those  in  the  upper  tax  brackets— those 
best  able  to  afford  them. 

THE  STICCESS  AND  THE  FXITURE  OF  MEDICARE 

During  the  long  wait  for  medicare, 
many  older  Americans  needlessly  bqI- 
f ered  and  died  because  they  could  not  af- 
ford proper  health  care.  Nearly  half 
had  no  health  insurance  protection.  For 
most,  coverage  was  grossly  inadequate. 
As  a  result,  men  and  women  spent  their 
later  years  overburdened  by  health  care 
costs.  Many  were  forced  to  turn  to  pub- 
lic assistance.  Others  had  to  impose  fi- 
nancial hardship  on  their  relatives. 
Still  others  went  without  necessary  med- 
ical care.  -    ^  i    * 

Since  medicare  went  into  effect  just 
over  6  months  ago  more  than  2%  mil- 
lion older  Americans  have  received  hos- 
pital care;  hospitals  have  received 
nearly  $1  billion  In  payments;  more  than 
31/2  million  Americans  have  been  treated 
by  doctors  under  the  voluntary  coverage 
of  medicare:  130,000  people  have  received 
home  health  services,  and  medicare  paid 
the  bills;  6.700  hospitals,  with  more  than 
98  percent  of  the  general  hospital  beds 
in  the  Nation,  have  become  partners  in 

in  pd  ic  8iir6 

High  standards  set  by  medicare  will 
raise  the  level  of  health  care  for  all  citi- 
zens—not just  the  aged.  Compliance 
with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  has 
hastened  the  end  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  hospitals  and  has  brought  good 
medical  care  to  many  who  were  previ- 
ously denied  it. 

Medicare  is  an  imquallfled  success. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  Improvements 
which  can  be  made  and  shortcomings 
which  need  prompt  attention. 

The  1.5  million  seriously  disabled 
Americans  under  65  who  receive  social 
security  and  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits should  be  included  under  medicare. 
The  typical  member  of  this  group  is  over 
50.    He'flnds  himself  In  much  the  same 


plight  as  the  elderly.  He  is  dependent 
on  social  security  benefits  to  support 
himself  and  his  family.  He  is  plagued 
by  high  medical  expenses  and  poor  in- 
surance protection. 

I  recommend  that  medicare  be  ex- 
tended to  the  1.5  million  disabled  Amer- 
icans under  65  now  covered  by  the  social 
security  and  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tems. 

Certain  types  of  podiatry  services  are 
important  to  the  health  of  the  elderly. 
Yet.  these  services  are  excluded  under 
present  law.  I  recommend  that  foot 
treatment,  other  than  routine  care,  be 
covered  under  medicare  whether  per- 
formed by  podiatrists  or  physicians. 

Finally,  medicare  does  not  cover  pre- 
scription drugs  for  a  patient  outside  the 
hospital.  We  recognize  that  many 
practical  difficulties  remain  unresolved 
concerning  the  cost  and  quality  of  such 
drugs.  This  matter  deserves  our 
prompt  attention.  I  am  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  undertake  immediately  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  problems  of  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  prescription  drugs  under 
medicare. 

NtTRSING  AND  HEALTH  CARE 


Medicare  and  the  medical  assistance 
program  have  removed  major  financial 
barriers    to   health   services.    FederaUy 
assisted  programs  are  developing  health 
facilities,  manpower,  and  services — many 
targeted  to  the  needs  of  older  Americans. 
We  have  made  progress,  but  serious 
problems  remain.    Although  the  niunber 
of  agencies  that  provide  health  services 
to  individuals  in  their  own  homes  has 
grown  to  more  than  1.400  throughout  the 
country,  their  services  are  often  limited 
In  scope  and  quality.    Many  communi- 
ties still  have  no  such  services  available. 
The  great  majority  of  nursing  homes 
are  ill  equipped  to  provide  services  re- 
quired for  medicare  and  medical  sissist- 
ance   patients.     Of   the   20.000   nursing 
homes  in  the  country,  only  3,000  have 
qualified  for  medicare.    Of  the  850.000 
beds  in  nursing  homes,  less  than  half— 
415.000 — meet  Hill-Burton  standards  for 
long-term  care.    Many  do  not  even  meet 
minimum  fire  and  safety  standards. 

Expenditures  for  nursing  home  care 
have  Increased  by  400  percent  in  the 
past  decade.  They  now  exceed  $1.2  bil- 
lion annually.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  pay  more  than  a  third  of 
these  costs— and  the  Government  share 
is  rising  rapidly. 

We  have  learned  that  there  is  no  single 
answer  to  the  problem  of  providing  the 
highest  quality  health  care  to  the  elderly. 
Just  as  their  needs  vary,  so  must  the  ap- 
proach. 

Some  senior  citizens  can  be  treated  In 
their  homes,  where  they  can  be  close  to 
their  families  and  friends.  Others  may 
need  once-a-week  care  at  a  nearby  out- 
patient clinic.  When  serious  ilhiess 
strikes,  extended  hospitalization  may  be 
required.  When  chronic  disease  is  in- 
volved, care  in  a  nursing  home  may  be 
needed.  And  when  postoperative  care 
for  short  durations  is  necessary,  special- 
ized facilities  may  be  essential. 

Thus,  we  must  pursue  a  wide  range  of 
community  programs  and  services  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly— to  allow 


them  freedom  to  choose  the  right  serv- 
ices at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 

To  move  toward  our  health  goal  for 
the  elderly.  I  propose  to : 

Extend  the  partnership  for  health  leg- 
islation to  improve  State  and  local  health 
plaiming  for  the  elderly; 

Launch  special  pilot  projects  to  bring 
comprehensive  medical  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  the  aged; 

Begin  an  extensive  research  effort  to 
develop  the  best  means  of  organizing, 
delivering,  and  financing  health  services 
needed  by  the  aged ; 

Expand  visiting  nurses  and  other  home 
health  services. 

I  am  requesting  funds  for  more  healtn 
facilities  and  better  health  care  Institu- 
tions for  the  aged,  including  the  full  au- 
thorization of  $280  million  for  construc- 
tion imder  the  Hill-Burton  program  to 
provide  new  beds  and  to  modernize  exist- 
ing facilities;  mortgage  guarantees  and 
loans  to  construct  nursing  homes  for  the 
aged;  infirmaries  and  nursing  units  in 
senior  citizens'  housing  projects;  inten- 
sive research  to  find  new  approaches  in 
design  and  operation  of  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  extended  care  facilities,  and 
other  health  institutions. 


JOB    OPPORTUNITIES    FOR   THE   OLDER    AMERICAM 

In  our  Nation,  there  are  thousands  of 
retired  teachers,  lawyers,  businessmen, 
social  workers  and  recreation  specialists, 
physicians,  nurses,  and  others,  who  pos- 
sess skills  which  the  country  badly  needs. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  not  yet  old,  not 
yet  voluntarUy  retired,  find  themselves 
jobless  because  of  arbitrary  age  discrim- 
ination. Despite  our  present  low  rate  of 
unemployment,  there  has  been  a  persist- 
ent average  of  850,000  people  age  45  and 
over  who  are  imemployed. 

Today,  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  In  unemployment  Insur- 
ance Is  paid  each  year  to  workers  who 
are  45  or  over.  They  comprise  27  percent 
of  all  the  unemployed — and  40  percent  of 
the  long-term  unemployed.  In  1965,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  that  approxi- 
mately half  of  all  private  Job  openings 
were  barred  to  applicants  over  55;  a 
quarter  were  closed  to  applicants  over  45. 
In  economic  terms,  this  is  a  serious — 
and  senseless — ^loss  to  a  nation  on  the 
move.  But  the  greater  loss  Is  the  cruel 
sacrifice  in  happiness  and  well-being 
which  Joblessness  Imposes  on  these  citi- 
zens and  their  families. 

Opportunity  must  be  opened  to  the 
many  Americans  over  45  who  are  quali- 
fied and  willing  to  work.  We  must  end 
arbitrary  age  limits  on  hiring.  Though 
23  States  have  already  enacted  laws  to 
prohibit  discriminatory  practices,  the 
problem  Is  one  of  national  concern  and 
magnitude. 
I  recommend  that — 
The  Congress  enact  a  law  prohibiting 
arbitrary  and  unjust  discrimination  In 
employment  because  of  a  person's  age. 

The  law  cover  workers  45  to  65  years 
old. 

The  law  provide  for  conciliation  suid, 
if  necessary,  enforcement  through  cease 
and  desist  orders,  with  court  review. 

The  law  provide  an  exception  for  spe- 
cial situations  where  age  is  a  reasonable 
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occupational  q:uallflcatlon,  where  an  em- 
pk^ee  Is  discharged  for  good  cause,  or 
where  the  employee  Is  separated  under  a 
regular  retirement  system. 

Educational  and  research  programs  on 
age  discrimination  be  strezigthened. 

Employment  opportunities  for  older 
woricers  cannot  be  increased  solely  by 
measures  eliminating  discrimination. 
Today's  high  standards  of  education, 
training,  and  mobility  often  favor  the 
younger  worker.  Many  older  men  and 
women  are  unemployed  because  they  are 
not  fitted  for  the  Jobs  of  modern  tech- 
nology; because  they  live  where  there  are 
no  longer  any  Jobs,  or  because  they  are 
seeking  tiie  Jobs  of  a  bygone  era. 

We  have  already  expanded  training 
and  education  for  all  Americans.  But 
older  workers  have  not  been  able  to  take 
full  advantage  of  these  programs.  In 
many  State  emplosnment  ofBces,  there  is 
need  for  additional  counselors,  trained 
to  deal  with  the  special  problems  of 
older  workers. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  establish  a  more  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  information,  counseling,  and 
placement  service  for  older  workers 
through  the  Federal-State  system  of  em- 
ployment services. 

imiCHINa  TBX  LATSB  TSAM 

Old  age  is  too  often  a  time  of  lonely 
sadness,  when  it  should  be  a  time  for 
service  and  continued  self -development. 
For  many,  later  life  can  offer  a  second 
career.  It  can  mean  new  opportunities 
for  community  service.  It  can  be  a  time 
to  develop  new  interests,  acquire  new 
knowledge,  find  new  ways  to  use  leisure 
hours. 

Our  goal  is  not  merely  to  prolong  ova 
citizens'  lives,  but  to  enrich  them. 

Congress  overwheliningly  endorsed 
this  goal,  when  it  passed  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act.  As  a  result,  we  have  launched 
a  new  partnership  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  among  voluntary  and  pri- 
vate organizations.  We  have  established 
a  new  agency  and  a  new  impetus  to 
promote  this  partnership. 

Forty-one  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Puerto  Rico — ^where  more 
than  91  percent  of  our  older  persons 
live — axe  now  engaged  in  providing 
special  services  for  senior  citizens.  Two 
himdred  and  seventy  community  pro- 
grams have  already  been  started.  Sev- 
eral himdred  more  will  begin  in  the  next 
few  months. 

We  are  helping  States  and  conomu- 
nities  to — 

Establish  central  information  and  re- 
ferral services  so  that  our  older  citizens 
can  learn  about  and  receive  all  the  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  entitled; 

Begin  or  expand  services  In  more  than 
65  more  senior  citizen  centers; 

Increase  volunteer-service  opportu- 
nities for  older  people; 

Offer  preretirement  courses  and  In- 
formation about  retirement; 

Support  services  which  help  older  peo- 
ple remain  in  their  homes  and  neighbor- 
hoods. 

To  carry  forward  this  partnership.  I 
recommend  that: 

The  Older  Americans  Act  be  extended 
and  its  funding  levels  be  Increased. 

Appropriations  imder  the  neighbor- 
hood facilities  program  be  increased  to 


construct  multipurpose  centers  to  serve 
senior  citizens  with  a  wide  range  of  edu- 
cational, recreational,  and  health  serv- 
ices, and  to  provide  information  about 
housing  and  employment  opportunities. 

A  pilot  program  be  started  to  provide 
nutritional  meals  in  senior  citizen 
centers. 

Decent  housing  plays  an  important  role 
in  promoting  self-reapect  and  dignity 
in  the  later  years.  In  the  past  3  years, 
the  total  Federal  Investment  in  special 
housing  programis  for  the  elderly  has 
doubled — to  over  $2.5  billion. 

Rental  housing  for  the  elderly  is  one  of 
our  most  successful  housing  programs. 
We  have  made  commitments  for  about 
187,000  units  to  house  more  than  280,000 
persons.  Direct  loan  and  grant  pro- 
grams assist  many  senior  citizens  to  im- 
prove their  homes  in  urban  renewal 
areas,  and  in  areas  of  concentrated  code 
enforcement  where  blight  is  worst.  The 
new  rent  supplement  program,  enacted 
in  1965,  promises  to  help  thousands  of 
low  income  older  citixens  to  have  good 
housing  at  reasonable  rents. 

I  recommend  that  these  housing  pro- 
grams be  continued  and  that  the  full 
amoimt  authorized  for  the  1968  rent  sup- 
plement program  be  provided.  I  am  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  certain  that 
the  model  cities  program  gives  special 
attention  to  the  needs  of  older  people  in 
poor  housing  and  decaying  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  talents  of  elderly  Americans  must 
not  Ue  fallow.  For  most  Americans,  the 
most  enriching  moments  of  life  are  those 
spent  helping  their  fellow  man.  I  have 
asked  the  Director  of  the  OflQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  Initiate  and  ex- 
pand programs  to  make  a  wider  range  of 
volunteer  activities  available  to  older 
citizens  to  enlist  them  in  searching  out 
isolated  and  incapacitated  older  people; 
to  build  on  the  sucoess  of  the  foster 
grandparent  and  medicare  alert  pro- 
grams by  using  puWIc-splrited  older 
Americans  as  tutors  and  classroom  aids 
in  Headstart  and  other  programs ;  to  or- 
ganize older  citizens  as  VISTA  volunteers 
in  a  variety  of  community  efforts. 

COB    OBLIOATION 

These  are  my  major  recoiomendations 
to  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
on  behalf  of  older  Americans.  But  this 
message  does  not  end  our  quest,  as  a 
nation,  for  a  better  life  for  these  citizens. 

I  believe  that  these  new  measures,  to- 
gether with  programs  already  enacted, 
will  bring  us  closer  to  fulfilling  the  goals 
set  forth  in  our  bill  of  rights  for  older 
Americans. 

We  should  look  upon  the  growing  num- 
ber of  older  citizens  not  as  a  problem  or 
a  burden  for  our  democracy,  but  as  an 
opportimity  to  enrich  their  lives  and. 
through  them,  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

Lybdon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  23.  1967. 


THE  PROPOSED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 


marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  Request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Ttiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed Social  Security  Act  amendments 
offered  by  President  Johnson  represent 
the  third  and  perhaps  most  significant 
step  in  his  overall  effort  to  bring  older 
Americans  Into  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life  by  assuring  them  a  minimum 
standard  of  living.  The  Medicare  Act 
and  the  Older  Americans  Act  have  made 
great  strides  toward  coping  with  prob- 
lems of  older  citizens.  Enrichment  of 
social  security  benefits  will  strike  a  tell- 
ing blow  against  the  poverty  that  afllicts 
some  5  million  retired  workers.  The 
President  pointed  out  in  his  message  that 
the  average  monthly  benefit  is  only  $84. 
He  proposes  not  only  to  increase  benefits 
across  the  board  by  approximately  20 
percent  but  also  to  deal  specifically  with 
the  plight  of  disabled  widows,  farmwork- 
ers, and  workers  in  other  categories 
whose  benefits  fall  drastically  below  a 
reasonable  standard  of  living.  The  rais- 
ing of  the  earnings  exemption  will  per- 
mit social  security  retirees  to  contribute 
to  the  productivity  of  our  country  and 
oiu*  economy  to  the  extent  they  are  able; 
this  is  consistent  with  our  overall  efforts 
to  keep  able  older  workers  active  and 
occupied.  The  actuarial  soimdness  of 
the  social  security  system  also  would  be 
maintained  by  adjustments  In  creditable 
earnings  and  contributions. 

The  clrcmnstances  of  life  have 
changed  so  radically  since  the  Social 
Seciuity  Act  was  passed  In  1935  that  the 
need  for  major  adjustments  is  now  both 
reasonable  and  urgent.  I  hope  that  we 
may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
President's  proposals  with  all  possible 
speed. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  today  sent  up 
a  message  that  will  assure  a  more  mean- 
ingful life  in  retirement  for  America's 
older  citizens. 

Basic  to  the  well-being  of  older  people 
is  the  ability  to  maintain  Identity  and 
independence.  This  is  not  always  an 
easy  thing,  for  retirement  takes  away  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  with  a  paid  Job. 
Many  older  people  have  to  retire  while 
still  in  fairly  good  health — yet,  millions 
of  older  Americans  find  themselves  iso- 
lated from  society  with  few  opportunities 
to  use  their  skills  and  talents,  and  little 
motivation  to  explore  new  avenues  of 
meaningful  living.  If  a  sense  of  futility 
is  combined  with  a  sense  of  loneliness, 
the  problem  of  a  healthy,  independent, 
meaningful  life  becomes  a  serious  one. 

I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to 
that  part  of  the  President's  message  rec- 
ommending the  widespread  creation  of 
community  services,  and  facilities  that 
will  help  to  meet  this  problem.  The 
need  for  properly  equipped  and  staffed 
multipurpose  centers,  conveniently  lo- 
cated to  the  large  number  of  older  people 
in  the  large  urban  centers,  is  acute. 
Two  million,  eight  hundred  thousand 
older  people  live  in  the  21  largest  cities 
of  this  country — those  with  populations 
over  500.000.  Anonymity,  loneliness,  and 
the  need  for  health  and  welfare  services 
are  their  most  common  and  poignant 
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Deeds.  A  center  adequately  staffed  and 
effectively  operated  can  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  older  people  to  create  for 
tbonselves  a  satisfactory,  and  meaning- 
ful life  through  the  pursuit  of  new  and 
revived  interests.  In  a  center  they  can 
develop  new  skills.  They  can  find  intel- 
lectual, and  cultural  stimulation,  and  en- 
richment. They  can  find  avenues  for 
volimtary  and  civic  services  to  their  com- 
munities. They  can  make  new  friends 
and  secure  personal  counseling.  Here 
the  older  citizen  will  get  that  often 
needed  information  and  referral  to  the 
community  services  which  can  help  solve 
his  or  her  individual  problems  of  health, 
welfare,  employment,  or  living  arrange- 
ments. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  quick  action 
that  will  assure  the  building  of  these  cen- 
ters. The  multipurpose  senior  center, 
with  its  wide  range  of  activities  and  op- 
portunities. Is  to  me  the  most  significant 
and  promising  new  Instrument  for  mean- 
ingful leisure  activities  devised  so  far  In 
this  century. 

I  was  also  gratified  to  see  that  the 
President  has  made  recommendations 
aimed  at  Including  under  medicare  pre- 
Bcriptlon  drugs  for  a  patient  outside  the 
hospital. 

Earlier  this  month  I  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  accomplish  this  needed  end. 
Thousands  of  our  senior  citizens  who 
leave  the  hospital  and  continue  to  need 
drugs  dispensed  by  local  druggists  need 
financial  assistance  in  paying  for  them. 
There  Is  no  valid  reason  why  the  cost  of 
these  drugs  should  not  be  covered  under 
medicare. 

The  President  has  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  program.  I  am  confident  the  study 
will  reveal  that  we  can  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  including  such  drugs  under  medi- 
care. 

It  is  a  problem  that  I  have  long  been 
aware  of  and  tried  to  solve. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  wage  base — the  maximum  earnings 
subject  to  social  security  tax — Is,  as  all 
recognize,  the  heart  of  the  program.  It 
determines  the  program's  Income,  and 
the  level  of  Individual  benefits. 

The  President  recommends  that  the 
base  be  expanded  to  bring  It  In  line  with 
the  economic  realities  of  our  age. 

It  is  a  sound  proposal  and  deserves 
our  support. 

The  base  is  now  $6,600.  This  figure  is 
hardly  representative — as  it  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  be— of  the  general  level 
of  income  in  the  United  States. 

The  President  recommends  expansion, 
in  three  steps,  to  $10,800  by  1974. 

This  is  necessary  for  three  reasons: 

First,  it  woxild  vastly  increase  the 
number  of  Americans  who  receive  old- 
age  Insurance  protection  on  all  their  in- 
come, and  not  Just  a  part  of  it  as  is 
presently  the  case.  Right  now,  little 
more  than  half  of  all  regularly  employed 
men  get  social  security  credit  for  their 
full  earnings. 

Inadequate  coverage  means  one  thing: 
Inadequate  benefits.  Benefits  often 
have  little  relationship  to  the  insuree's 
past  earnings  and  his  accustomed  stand- 
ard of  living.  In  these  cases,  social 
security  has  failed  of  its  purpose.    It  has 


not  prevented  an  abrupt  decline  in  earn- 
ing power  upon  retirement. 

Second,  the  increase  would  remove 
from  social  security  the  onus  of  a  "re- 
gressive tax"  paid  by  a  poor  man  and 
rich  man  equally.  It  would  make  it  pro- 
gressive. It  would  restore — as  originally 
intended  imder  the  Social  Security  Act — 
a  reasonable  range  of  benefits.  Today 
the  amoimt  paid  in  and  the  amount  re- 
ceived vary  little  from  person  to  person. 
Third,  an  Increase  would  meet  the  cost 
of  additional  benefits.  Without  an  In- 
crease, some  other  method  would  be 
necessary.  Possibly  it  would  mean  an 
increase  in  the  contribution  rates  of  all 
workers,  even  the  lowest  paid. 

Increasing  the  base  is.  to  me,  infinitely 
preferable  to  increasing  the  rate  of  tax, 
particularly  since  those  who  would  pay 
more,  because  a  larger  part  of  their  in- 
come was  taxed,  would  also  receive  sub- 
stantially greater  protection. 

The  President's  recommendation  Is 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  financ- 
ing and  from  the  standpoint  of  effec- 
tiveness. 

It  is  economically  realistic,  fiscally 
sound,  and  socially  desirable. 

I  urge  that  this  important  proposal  be 
supported. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished House  minority  leader  cor- 
rectly noted  last  night  that.  "Smog  is 
replacing  the  weather  as  the  No.  1  topic 
of  conversation." 

Unfortunately,  however,  his  speech  did 
little  to  clear  the  air. 

As  I  understand  it  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  said  he  was 
more  for  some  things,  and  more  against 
other  things,  than  the  President. 

He  said  he  was  more  for  civil  rights, 
but  he  was  more  against  the  programs 
that  would  really  help  advance  them. 

He  was  more  for  the  war  on  poverty, 
and  more  against  helping  to  fight  it. 

He  was  very  pro  on  not  raising  taxes, 
and  even  more  so  on  not  paying  for  the 
social  and  human  needs  of  our  age. 
Now,  that  is  perfectly  clear,  is  it  not? 
Today  the  President  is  taking  a  posi- 
tive step  In  recommending  legislation  to 
expand  social  security  benefits.  I  sup- 
port this  concep*.  and  I  want  to  Join  in 
the  remarks  of  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  Carl  Albert. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  Is  most  fitting  that  the  first  mes- 
sage to  come  to  the  Congress  from  the 
President  in  this  90th  Congress  should 
concern  our  older  Americans. 

The  inflationary  trend  of  the  past  year 
has  caused  these  senior  citizens  of  our 
Nation  more  hardship  than  anyone  else. 
For  many  of  them  the  subsistence  line  is 
Indeed  a  thin  one.  A  rise  in  food  and 
other  living  costs  means  tightening  the 
belt,  doing  without,  and  sometimes  acute 

The  President  has  acted  to  meet  these 
problems  facing  the  elderly  by  proposing 
a  fair  and  reasonable  Increase  In  the 
social  security  benefits.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  act  responsibly 
and  effectively  to  approve  these  boosts 
in  social  security  payments. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  far-reaching  implications  of 
the  President's  recommendation  that  an 
Increase  In  special  benefits  be  made  to 


900.000  persons  72  or  over,  who  have 
made  little  or  no  social  security  contribu- 
tion, and  provision  of  special  benefits  for 
200,000  persons  72  or  over,  who  never 
before  have  received  benefits. 

While  I  believe  that  those  increased 
and  extended  benefits  are  needed,  such 
provisions — in  addition  to  some  Innova- 
tions made  In  the  89th  Congress— indi- 
cate that  the  social  security  program  Is 
turning  away  from  Its  original  Insurance 
concept  and  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  na- 
tional social  welfare  program. 

The  idea  behind  social  security  was 
that  a  man  during  his  lifetime  could, 
through  his  labor  for  wages,  put  away  in 
a  national  fund  money  which  would  re- 
turn to  him  as  a  pension  when  he  reached 
retirement  age  or  was  totally  disabled. 

Today  we  find  more  and  more  persons 
who  never  contributed  to  the  social  se- 
curity fund  reaping  its  benefits.  The 
cost  of  including  these  persons  is,  how- 
ever, still  being  borne  by  the  individual 
wage  earner.  The  result  is  that  we  are 
getting  to  a  point  where  the  FICA  tax 
is  becoming  a  burden  to  persons  attempt- 
ing to  raise  young  families. 

I  am  further  concerned  that  by  includ- 
ing many  of  the  over-72  persons  In  the 
social  security  program  we  are  only 
lightening  the  burden  which  the  States 
traditionally  have  carried  in  providing 
welfare  assistance. 

At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  that 
some  States  do  not  have  adequate  pro- 
grams to  assist  the  Indigent  and  that,  as 
a  result,  many  of  our  elderly  poor  must 
exist  In  conditions  that  constitute  a 
shame  for  our  affluent  society. 

My  point,  therefore,  Is  this:  If  we  are 
creating  a  national  welfare  program,  let 
us  be  honest  about  It.  We  should  aban- 
don the  Idea  of  an  Insurance  program 
which  must  be  actuarlly  sound  and 
financed  by  a  special  tax  on  wages.  Per- 
haps the  time  has  come  to  finance  at 
least  certain  parts  of  social  security  out 
of  general  revenues.  It  is  my  hope  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  give  this  matter  careful 
consideration  as  they  work  on  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967. 

In  two  other  respects  I  believe  that 
the  President's  proposal  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  meeting  real  needs  of  our 
elderly. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  earnings 
exemption  of  12  percent  from  $1,500  to 
$1,680  Is  far  too  small.  Rather,  a  more 
realistic  amount  would  be  $2,000. 

Many  of  my  elderly  constituents  have 
told  me  of  the  financial  difficulties  which 
the  current  earnings  limitation  put  on 
them.  They  have  small  part-time  jobs 
which  keep  them  busy  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  them  contributing  needed 
skills  to  our  community  life. 

Yet  often  they  are  penalized  for  their 
enterprise  by  being  denied  the  full 
amount  of  their  social  security  benefit. 

I  further  believe  that  the  amount 
above  earnings  exemption  up  to  which  a 
beneficiary  can  retain  $1  In  payments 
for  each  $2  in  earnings  be  increased  from 
$2,700  to  $3,000.  Instead  of  the  $2,880 
reconmiended  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage. 

My  second  suggestion  for  needed  re- 
form In  social  security  concerns  the  bill- 
ing of  patients  under  medicare.    The  act 
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presently  provides  that  a  doctor  may 
choose  not  to  deal  directly  with  the  Gov- 
ernment In  collecting  his  fees  imder  the 
supplemental  medical  benefits  plan  of 
the  medicare  program. 

Prom  Incidents  which  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  I  know  that  all 
too  often  the  result  of  this  situation  has 
been  that  a  patient  Is  billed  directly  and 
must  take  a  loan  or  sell  his  property  in 
order  to  pay  the  doctor,  while  awaiting 
reimbursement  from  the  Government. 

This  situation  is  a  real  hardship  for 
many  of  our  elderly.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  a  doctor  Is  willing  to  take  medi- 
care money  indirectly,  he  should  be  will- 
ing to  take  it  directly  and  thus  spare  his 
patients  needless  economic  problems. 

Further,  if  some  provision  cannot  be 
enacted  to  remedy  this  situation,  then 
at  least  there  should  be  some  arrange- 
ment made  to  require  that  all  the  physi- 
cians' bills  be  submitted  together  to  the 
patient  who  Is  being  billed. 

In  a  recent  case  which  came  to  my  at- 
tention an  elderly  man  received  a  bill 
from  his  doctor,  was  required  to  make  fi- 
nancial adjustments,  and  paid  it.  Sev- 
eral weeks  later  he  received  two  more 
bills,  one  from  the  anesthetist  and  one 
from  a  consultant.  It  required  a  new 
effort  and  much  inconvenience  for  him 
to  pay  those  additional  bills. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  tlie  oldest  Member  of  this  body  In 
point  of  years  I  Join  with  our  esteemed 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  and  others  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  and  with 
all  the  earnestness  that  84  years  of  liv- 
ing has  built  up  in  me,  in  applauding  the 
President's  message  on  older  Americans. 
I  listened  to  Its  reading  with  rapt  at- 
tention and  a  moving  sense  that  this,  the 
90th  Congress,  under  the  inspiring  lead- 
ership of  President  Johnson  well  might 
go  down  In  legislative  history  as  the 
greatest  Congress  this  or  any  other 
country  ever  had  known  in  its  under- 
standing and  care  of  the  aging  and  the 
aged.  The  President  has  set  the  goals 
and  upon  us  In  the  Congress  will  be  the 
shame  if  we  fall  to  reach  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion that  carries  deeper  the  fangs  of 
cruelty  than  discrimination  against  age. 
We  have  permitted  it  to  settle  very  early 
in  the  lives  of  many  Americans  who  have 
been  denied  employment  after  they  had 
reached  a  relatively  early  age.  We  have 
forced  many  men  and  women  Into  com- 
pulsory retirement  when  they  were  of 
soimd  bodies  and  minds  and  wished  to 
continue  working.  All  this  must  be 
Changed.  Not  only  must  we  provide  for 
the  health  and  sustenance  needs  of  our 
older  countrymen  but  we  must  end  for 
all  time  In  this  country  and  in  this  time 
any  and  all  discrimination  in  the  matter 
of  age  In  the  employment  of  Americans 
physically  fit,  mentally  fit,  and  willing 
and  wanting  to  work. 

The  President's  message  Is  a  challenge 
to  the  best  and  the  noblest  In  all  his 
countrymen  and  countrywomen.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  en- 
acting legislation  along  the  lines  of  his 
recommendations. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  to  be  highly  commended 


for  the  constructive,  forward-looking 
message  he  has  sent  to  the  Congress  to 
improve  the  lot  of  Americans  65  and  over. 
The  elderly  have  all  too  often  been  a 
neglected  segment  of  our  society.  All  too 
many  of  them  live  on  totally  inadequate 
incomes,  some  5  million  below  even  the 
poverty  level.  All  too  many  bear  a  dis- 
proportionately heavy  burden  of  nm- 
down  housing,  of  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment and  of  inferior  recreation  and 
rehabilitation  services. 

Our  goal  should  be  nothing  less  than  a 
life  of  dignity  and  self-respect  for  all  of 
our  older  Americans.  To  this  end  we 
surely  can  agree  with  the  President's 
call  to  raise  social  security  benefits  to  a 
level  which  will  better  meet  today's 
needs,  to  Improve  and  extend  the  health 
care  available  to  the  elderly,  to  attack 
the  roots  of  unjust  Job  discrimination 
and  to  renew  and  expand  oiu:  programs 
to  help  bring  fulfillment  and  meaning  to 
the  retirement  years. 

The  President's  recommendations  are 
certainly  not  excessive.  Clearly  more 
still  coxild  be  asked  and  done  for  the  mil- 
lions of  our  older  people  who  live  In  dif- 
ficulty and  despair.  But  this  is  a  prac- 
tical and  a  timely  proposal  which  the 
President  has  sent  to  Congress.  I  hope 
that  it  will  receive  the  early  considera- 
tion and  approval  which  it  deserves. 


VIETNAM  WEEK—APRIL  8-15 


Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  eddress  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  I3  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  an  assortment  of  Commu- 
nists of  both  the  Peking  and  Moscow 
varieties,  fellow  travelers,  Marxists, 
radicals,  pacifists,  and  professional 
"peace"  agitators  have  launched  a  crash 
program  to  undermine  and  sabotage  U.S. 
resistance  to  Communist  military  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam. 

This  stepped-up  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda campaign  against  United  States- 
Vietnam  policy  will  culminate  in  exten- 
sive anti-U.S.  demonstrations  during  the 
week  of  April  8-15,  which  has  been 
dubbed  "Vietnam  Week." 

The  demonstrations  and  actions 
planned  for  Vietnam  Week  will  be  the 
work  of  two  separate  movements  which 
have  the  same  basic  objectives  and  are 
pooling  their  efforts. 

One  of  these  movements  was  com- 
pletely Communist  in  origin.  Some 
months  ago,  Bettlna  Aptheker  Kurzweil, 
a  top  Communist  Party  youth  leader, 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  nationwide  stu- 
dent strike  under  party  direction  but  in- 
volving masses  of  non-Commimist  youth. 
With  party  assistance,  a  call  for  a  na- 
tional student  strike  for  peace  was  dis- 
tributed nationally  and  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Chicago  during  the  last  week  of 
December  to  organize  the  strike  effort. 
At  the  Chicago  meeting,  however,  party 
members  assigned  to  the  operation  met 
with  opposition  to  tjhe  idea  a  nation- 


wide strike  from  non-Communist  ele- 
ments which  had  been  Invited  to  attend. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  limit  the  pro- 
posed strike  to  a  number  of  key  univer- 
sitfics 

The  other  group  involved  in  this  crash 
program  is  the  Spring  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 
which,  at  an  organizational  meeting  held 
in  Cleveland  last  November,  decided  to 
stage  large  demonstrations  against  the 
U.S.  role  in  Vietnam  in  New  York  City 
and  San  Francisco  on  April  15.  1967. 
The  Spring  Mobilization  Committee  in- 
cludes within  its  ranks  a  handful  of  old- 
line  Communist  Part  functionaries,  radi- 
cal Socialists,  pacifists,  ajid  peace 
activists. 

The  student  strike  group,  at  its  Chi- 
cago meeting,  decided  to  give  all  possi- 
ble support  to  the  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  demonstrations  of  the  Spring 
Mobilization  Committee  To  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam  scheduled  for  April  15.  At 
the  same  time,  it  designated  April  8-15  as 
Vietnam  Week  and  urged  students 
throughout  the  Nation  to  stage  a  variety 
of  protest  actions  all  during  that  week. 
It  set  up  a  committee  to  coordinate  the 
student  actions.  It  is  called  the  Student 
Mobilization  Committee. 

The  student  Vietnam  Week  demon- 
strations are  to  be  centered  on  the  fol- 
lowing themes: 

First,  bringing  the  GI's  home  now; 
Second,  opposing  the  draft  and  en- 
couragement of  draft  dodging;  and. 

Third,  ending  university  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  defense  effort. 

Delegates  at  the  Chicago  student  strike 
meeting  also  recommended  that  the  fol- 
lowing specific  actions  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote these  themes:  campus  war  crimes 
tribunals  at  which  university  adminis- 
trators would  be  tried — and,  of  course, 
convicted — for  assisting  in  Government 
defense  research;  distribution  of  anti- 
war leaflets  to  servicemen;  support  of 
draft  dodgers;  sending  medical  aid  to 
the  Vietcong;  picketing  of  plants  with 
defense  contracts;  sit-ins  at  Federal 
buildings  and  other  forms  of  civil  dis- 
obedience, and  the  use  of  mass  media  for 
the  dissemination  of  anti-U.S.  prop- 
aganda. 

The  records  of  many  of  the  leaders  of 
this  massive  effort  indicate  that  these 
people  are  not  really  opposed  to  war  as 
such.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  they  have 
but  one  aim — to  discredit  the  United 
States  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  to 
sabotage  any  effective  resistance  to  the 
advance  of  world  commimlsm. 

The  people  of  this  country,  and  peo- 
ple everywhere,  should  know  not  only 
what  is  coming  during  the  week  of  April 
8-15,  but  who  Is  behind  the  actions 
planned  and  their  real  purpose. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  students  in  the  United  States 
will  demonstrate  the  good  sense  and  loy- 
alty they  have  consistently  demonstrated 
in  the  past  and  refuse  to  be  taken  in  by 
the  cynical  manipulators  Involved  in 
Vietnam  Week. 


Janmry  23,  1967 
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UKRAINE'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


Bouse  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  an  article  by 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of 
Ukraine's  Independence,  which  was  Jan- 
uary 22,  when  the  House  was  not  in  ses- 
sion, but  which  fltthagly  we  observe  to- 
day. I  think  It  proper  that  we  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  a  free  Ukraine 
should  redouble  our  efforts  quickly  to 
bring  about  the  creation  of  a  Special 
Coramittee  on  Captive  Nations. 

On  this  day,  too,  as  another  evidence 
of  our  commitment  to  the  cause  of  a  free 
Ukraine,  I  suggest  that  we  spread  upon 
the  records  of  the  Congress  the  full  text 
of  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, of  which  the  distinguished  and 
esteemed  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University  is  the  president. 
The  pamphlet  is  entitled  "Pacts  About 
Ukraine  and  the  Ukrainian  People,"  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
remarks  be  extended  to  include  the  full 
text  of  this  illuminating  document  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cause  of  a  free 
Ukraine  is  very  close  to  my  heart.  I  prize 
dearly  the  Shevchenko  Freedom  Award 
given  me  by  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America  "in  the  living 
spirit  of  Shevchenko  for  truth,  justice. 
Independence,  and  freedom."  The  Hon- 
orable Michael  Hinko,  narrowly  defeated 
for  Congress  and  now  a  member  of  my 
staff,  is  high  in  Ukrainian-American 
councils. 

The  pamphlet  by  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress of  America,  follows: 

Facts  About  Ukbaine  and  ths  Ukrainian 
People — On  the  Occasion  op  the  50th 
Annivehsart  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
REVOLxmoN.  March  1917— March  1967 

ntTBODUCTlON 

The  year  1967  marks  the  SOth  anniversary 
of  the  great  revolutionary  upheaval  in  East- 
em  Europe.  In  1917  the  far-flung  Russian 
empire  met  its  inevitable  doom,  and  its  fall 
unleashed  a  series  of  national  revolutions 
which  swept  the  enslaved  non-Russian  na- 
tions and  brought  them  long-awaited  free- 
dom and  national  independence.  The  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  monarchy  also  crumbled 
under  the  impact  of  ethnic  and  nationalist 
desires  for  freedom  and  independence. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Revolution,  in 
contrast  to  the  Russian  Revolution,  was  very 
much  like  the  American  Revolution  of  1776, 
inasmuch  as  its  overall  objective  was  a  free 
and  independent  state  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple, just  as  the  American  Revolution  sought 
freedom  for  the  13  colonies  which  refused 
to  live  under  colonial  subjugation. 

Today  the  Ukrainian  people,  under  Soviet 
Russian  domination,  are  not  free  and  can- 
not enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, because  the  Russian  Bolshevik 
Revolution,  contrary  to  its  high-sounding 
slogans  and  objectives,  was  a  fraud.  Not 
only  did  it  fail  to  bring  freedom  to  the  Rus- 
sian people,  but  it  extended  its  tyrannical 
power  over  Ukraine  and  other  non-Russian 
nations  which  had  adopted  the  principles  of 
national  self-determination  and  declared 
their  independence  after  the  fall  of  Russian 
Czardom. 


Ukraine  is  the  largest  and.  economically, 
most  important  of  the  non-Russian  nations 
now  held  captive  in  the  USSR.  Conse- 
quently, a  short  survey  of  its  past  and  pres- 
ent history  is  in  order  so  that  the  true  status 
Of  Ukraine  should  not  be  beclouded  by  the 
propaganda  which  Moscow  is  now  dissem- 
inating throughout  the  world  in  observing 
what  it  calls  the  "great  proletarian  revolu- 
tion." 

GEOGRAPHIC     POSmON — ^AREA     AND     POPTTLATION 

Generally  speaking,  the  Ukrainian  ethnic 
territory  extends  between  43°  20'  and  68  " 
north  latitude  and  20°30'  and  45°  east  longi- 
tude. The  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public lies  between  44''20'  and  52°20'  north 
latitude  and  20''6'  and  40°  15'  east  longitude. 
Ukraine  is  located  in  the  southeastern  corner 
of  Europe.  It  borders  with  Romania  and 
Hungary  to  the  southwest,  Poland  to  the 
west.  Byelonissla  to  the  north  and  Russia 
to  the  north  and  southeast.  It  is  bordered 
by  the  Black  Sea  in  the  south. 

According  to  Ukrainian  ethnographers  (cf. 
Ukraine:    A    Concise    Encyclopaedia),    the 
Ukrainian  ethnic  territory  embraces  289,000 
square  mllee  and  has  a  population  (1959)  of 
49  mllUon.     The  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  which  does  not  encompass  aU  the 
Ukrainian  ethnic  territory,  comprises  232,000 
square  mUes  and  a  population  of  41,869,000, 
according  to  the  Soviet  population  census  of 
1959.     On  January  1.  1964,  Ukraine  had  a 
population    of    44,600,000    people,    of    which 
number  Ukrainians  constituted  77  percent. 
Russians  17  percent,  with  the  remaining  16 
percent  consisting  of  various  national  minor- 
ities:    Jews     (1,035,800),    Poles,    Oermans, 
Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Romanians  and  Tatars. 
As  mentioned,  over  56.600  square  mUes  of 
Ukrainian  ethnic  territory  are  outside  the 
political  borders  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR.  spe- 
cifically: In  Russia  (the  region  of  the  Bel- 
gorod, Kursk,  and  the  Voronezh  ObUuts,  as 
well  as  regions  in  the  Don  and  Kuban  areas) , 
Byelorussia,     Poland.      Czechoslovakia     and 
Romania.     At  least  7.500,000  Ukrainians  are 
now  living  outside  the  compact  Ukrainian 
ethnic  territory. 

Aelisrion.-  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
Ukrainians,  that  Is.  76  percent,  are  Orthodox. 
13.5  are  Catholics  of  the  Eastern  Rite.  23 
percent  are  Jewish,  and  8.2  percent  are  Prot- 
estants, Baptists,  Mennonltes  and  Moslems. 

KISTORT 


Ukraine  has  had  three  dUtinct  periods  of 
national  statehood  and  independence: 

a)  the  first  period  of  national  statehood 
when  Ukraine,  knovm  as  Kievan  Rus,  was  a 
powerful  state  in  Eastern  Europe,  lasting 
from  the  IXth  to  XlVth  centuHes; 

b)  the  Kozak  period  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence, from  the  middle  of  the  XVIlth 
century  to  the  end  of  the  XV tilth  century: 

c)  the  third  (modem)  period,  beginning 
with  the  fall  of  the  Russian  empire  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada 
in  March.  1917,  and  ending  in  1920. 

THE    UKRAINIAN    NATIONAL    REVOLUTION 

The  fall  of  Russian  Czardom  was  the  signal 
for  bursting  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
whole  of  Ukraine;  despite  the  systematic  at- 
tempts of  the  Russian  government  to  sup- 
press Ukrainian  Ideals  and  aspirations,  the 
dream  of  freedom  and  Independence  had  sur- 
vived. On  March  17.  1917  the  Ukrainian 
Central  Rada  was  established  In  Kiev  under 
the  presidency  of  Prof.  Michael  Hrushevsky, 
Ukraine's  foremost  historian. 

Within  a  period  of  10  months  the  Rada, 
through  a  series  of  Important  acts,  led 
Ukraine  through  the  turbulent  period,  es- 
tablishing first  an  autonomous  state  and  then 
a  full-fledged  Independent  and  sovereign 
state  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

Between  March  and  October,  1917  the  Rada 
had  to  deal  with  a  weak  and  ineffective  Rus- 
sian Provisional  Government  under  Alexander 
P.  Kerensky  who  refused  to  accept  or  recog- 


nize the  Independence  of  Ukraine.  The  ilada 
Issued  in  that  period  Its  two  Universals.  one 
on  June  23.  and  the  second  on  July  16.  1917. 
whereby  it  announced  that  Ukraine  was  to 
become  an  autonomous  state,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Kerensky  government.  It 
swlftiy  organized  the  Ukrainian  national 
army,  established  Ukrainian  schools,  intro- 
duced Ukrainian  Judicial  and  administrative 
systems,  prepared  a  Ukrainian  Constituent 
Assembly,  provided  vast  autonomy  for  the 
national  minorities  of  Ukraine  and  won  rec- 
ognition by  a  number  of  foreign  states. 

On  November  20,  1917.  after  the  Bolshevik 
coup  in  Petrograd.  the  Rada  issued  the  Third 
Universal  whereby  It  proclaimed  Ukraine  to 
be  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  (UNR). 
While  trying  to  secure  recognition  from  the 
new  Russian  Soviet  government,  the  Ukrain- 
ian Central  Rada  maintained  its  troops  on  the 
front  against  the  armies  of  the  Central 
Powers.  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  while  paying 
Up-servlce  to  national  self-determination, 
were  sending  Communist  agitators  Into 
Ukraine  In  order  to  prepare  a  Communist 
takeover  of  the  country.  When  these  effort* 
did  not  bring  the  desired  results,  the  Soviet 
government  officially  recognized  the  Ukrain- 
ian government^  In  a  note,  dated  December 
17,  1917.  the  S^narkom  (Soviet  of  Peoples 
Commissars)  «*«ted:  „,  ,h„ 

"The  Souiti.  uf  People's  Commissars  of  the 
Russian  Republic  recognizes,  without  any 
limits  or  conditions,  and  in  all  respects,  the 
national  rights  and  indeperiOence  of  the 
Ukrainian  Republic.  .  .  ."  {Cf.  Organ  of  the 
Provisional  Government  Of  Workers  and 
Soldiers.  No.  26.  December  30,  1917.  Petro- 
grad.) 

At  the  same  time  the  Riisslan  Soviet  gov- 
enmient  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Rada,  de- 
manding, among  other  things,  that  the  armed 
Communist  bands  be  stationed  in  Ukraine. 
When  the  Rada  rejected  the  ultimatum. 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  Uunched  armed  aggres- 
sion against  Ukraine.  For  over  4  months  the 
Ukrainian  armies  had  to  wage  a  defensive 
struggle  against  the  Soviet  Russian  invaders 
Who  were  thrown  out  of  Ukraine  in  AprU. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Rada  issued  the  Fourth 
Universal  on  January  22.  1918.  by  which  the 
full  independence  and  sovereignty  of  Ukraine 
was  proclaimed.  Subsequently,  on  February 
9  1918  Ukraine  concluded  a  Peace  Treaty 
With  the  Central  Powers  In  Brest  Utovsk,  by 
which  act  It  received  full-fledged  recognition 
from  Germany.  Austria-Hungary.  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria,  which  powers  also  provided 
military  assistance  to  Ukraine  against  the 
Russian  Bolsheviks.  Prance  and  Great  Brit- 
ain also  granted  de  facto  recognition  of 
Ukraine. 

Prom  April  to  November.  1918  Ukraine  was 
under  the  Monarchist  government  of  Hetman 
Paul  Skoropadsky,  and  In  1919  under  the 
Directorate  of  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public, headed  by  Simon  Petlura. 

On  Noveml>er  1.  1918  Western  Ukraine, 
(formerly  under  Austria-Hungary),  i»o- 
claimed  Its  Independence  and  was  forced  to 
wage  a  defensive  v^ar  against  the  newly-born 
Poland  which  coveted  this  Ukrainian  ethnic 
territory  as  Its  "own."  On  January  22.  1919. 
the  Western  Ukrainian  National  Republic.  In- 
cluding the  provinces  of  Carpatho-Ukralne 
and  Bufkovlna.  were  united  by  the  Act  of 
Union  with  the  XJkralnlan  National  Republic 
into  one  Independent  and  sovereign  state  of 
the  Ukrainian  people.  The  united  Ukrain- 
ian Republic  had  to  wage  a  gaUant  war 
against  the  Red  and  White  Russians  (Denl- 
kin)  in  the  East  and  the  Poles  In  the  West, 
alone  and  imalded.  In  1920  a  military  alli- 
ance between  Poland  and  Ukraine  was 
formed  by  Pllsudskl  and  Petiura.  and  the 
combined  Pcdlsh-Ukralnlan  forces  occupied 
Kiev  for  a  brief  period.  EventuaUy  the  So- 
viet forces  succeeded  in  reoccupylng  Ukraine 
In  the  summer  of  1920. 

In  March,  1921  the  Treaty  of  Riga  between 
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Communist  Russia  and  Poland  put  an  end 
to  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

The  greater  part  of  Ukraine,  I.e..  Eastern 
Ukraine,  was  made  a  Ukrainian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic  under  a  Ukrainian  Communist 
government:  Western  Ukraine  (Oallcla  and 
part  of  Volhynla)  was  ceded  to  Poland,  and 
Bukovlna  and  part  of  Bessarabia  to  Romania, 
and  Carpatho-Ukralne  to  Czechoslovakia,  of 
which  they  were  part  until  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n  In  1939. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Revolution,  which 
brought  about  the  rebirth  of  the  modem 
Ukrainian  state,  engendered  and  developed 
Ukrainian  nationalism  and  the  natloiuU  con- 
sciousness of  the  Ukrainian  people.  Al- 
though the  true  Ukrainian  state  has  been 
destroyed,  the  Ukrainian  National  Revolution 
lives  on  in  the  heeu^  and  minds  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

PKBBENT  STATUS 

Since  1923,  Ukraine  proper  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  one  of  Its 
"eqtial  and  sovereign  constituent  republics." 
In  theory,  Ukraine  is  an  Independent  state. 
It  became  a  charter  member  of  the  United 
Nations  in  San  Francisco,  in  April,  1946,  and 
to  this  day  remains  a  member  of  the  UJf. 
and  maintains  Its  permanent  mission  to  this 
International  body. 

Internally,  Ukraine  Is  a  colony  of  Com- 
munist Russia.  The  so-called  Ukrainian 
government  In  EUev  Is  a  puppet  government 
Imposed  upon  the  Ukrainian  people  by  the 
ruling  Commimist  Party  of  the  USSR.  The 
CommunlBt  Party  of  Ukraine  Is  also  a  sub- 
servient adjunct  to  the  Riissian  Communist 
Party,  and  takes  its  orders  from  the  latter 
without  protest  or  dissension.  Altho\igh 
XTkraine  is  a  "sovereign  republic"  it  has  no 
separate  army,  foreign  policy,  its  own  finan- 
cial economic  policy.  Ukraine  is  a  colonial 
dependency  of  Communist  Russia. 

PZBSKCUTION    ANO    OFFUSSION 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  stating  that  of 
all  the  captive  nations  languishing  in  Soviet 
communist  slavery,  Ukraine  has  sulTered  the 
longest. 

The  record  of  Russia's  inhuman  treatment 
and  persecution  in  Ukraine  Is  matchless  In 
all  the  history  of  mankind.  Since  1S20 
Ukraine  has  endured  persecution,  mass  mur- 
ders amounting  to  full-scale  genocide,  re- 
ligious and  national  persecution  and  eco- 
nomic exploitation. 

In  the  I930's  Moscow  liquidated  t&e 
Ukrainian  Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church 
by  murdering  over  30  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops, headed  by  Metropolitan  Vasy*  Lypklvsky, 
and  several  thousand  priests  and  monks. 
Untold  numbers  of  Ukrainian  intellectuals 
were  liquidated,  while  at  least  6,000,000 
Ukrainian  farmers  perished  in  the  manmade 
famine  in  1932-33  for  their  opposition  to 
collectivization.  During  the  German-Soviet 
war,  both  StaUn  and  Khrushchev  ordered  ex- 
ecutions of  Ukrainian  patriots,  political  pris- 
oners and  other  Ukrainians  fearing  their  dis- 
loyalty to  the  Soviet  regime.  How  the 
Ukrainians  regarded  their  Russian  oppressors 
Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  over  2  mil- 
lion Ukrainian  soldiers  from  the  Soviet  armies 
deserted  to  the  German  lines  in  1941;  and 
several  thousands  of  them  joined  the  Ukrain- 
ian Insurgent  Army  (UPA),  a  powerful 
Ukrainian  underground  resistance  movement 
Which  foTigbt  against  both  the  Nazis  and  the 
Bolabevlks  in  Ukraine;  the  UPA  continued  Its 
anti-Soviet  resistance  well  into  the  early 
1960's,  during  which  time  some  35,000  KGB 
and  other  Soviet  security  troops  and  agents 
were  klUed  by  the  UPA.  In  1946  the  KremUn 
wantonly  destroyed  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  in  Western  Ukraine:  of  11  Ukrainian 
Catholic  bMiops,  only  MetropoUtan  Joseph 
Sllpy  survived  (released  in  1963,  upon  direct 
intervention  by  Pope  John  XAiii,  he  was 
made  a  cardinal  and  now  resides  in  Rome) ; 
hundreds  of  Ukrainian  Catholic  priests  were 
killed  or  exiled,  while  some  6,000,000  Dkraln- 
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Ian  Catholics  were  forcibly  subordinated  to 
Russian  Orthodoxy. 

Khrushchev  himself  stated  at  the  XXth 
Congress  of  the  Communtet  Party  In  Febru- 
ary, 1956,  that  "Stalin  had  wanted  to  deport 
all  Ukrainians,  but  there  were  too  many  of 
tUem  and  there  was  no  place  to  which  they 
could  be  departed." 

The  fate  of  the  Ukrainian  people  evoked 
world-wide  indignation,  and  many  govern- 
ments expressed  their  concern  over  the  In- 
human treatment  of  the  Ukrainians  by  Com- 
muniat  Russia. 

AS8ASSXNATION    OF    T7KRAIN1AK    LEADEBS    ABROAD 

One  of  the  old  and  tested  methods  of 
destroying  Ukrainian  leaders,  deemed  danger, 
ous  to  Russian  rule  in  Vkraine,  is  the  method 
of  kidnapping  and  asmssination  of  Ukrainian 
patriots  in  foreign  countries  by  the  NEVD. 
MVD  and  KGB.  Over  the  decades  the  Krem- 
lin had  been  doing  just  that; 

a)  In  May  1926  in  Paris,  a  Soviet  agent 
killed  Simon  Petlura.  head  of  the  Directorate 
of  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic,  and  the 
head  of  the  Ukrainian  government -in-exile; 

b)  In  May  1938  Col.  Sugene  Konavalets, 
head  of  the  Organization  of  Ukrainian  Na- 
tionalists (GUN)  was  killed  in  Rotterdam, 
Holland  by  a  time  bomb  placed  in  hU  trench 
coat  by  a  Soviet  secret  agent,  Valukh  (who 
was  later  identified  as  a  gtneral  in  the  Soviet 
security  troops); 

c)  On  October  12, 1957  Dr.  Lev  R.  Rebet,  a 
Ukrainian  nationalist  writer  and  theoreti- 
cian, was  killed  in  Munich,  although  hia 
death  had  been  described^aa  caused  by  heart 
failure; 

d)  On  October  15,  19S9  Stepan  Bandera, 
head  of  the  Organization  of  Ukrainian  Na- 
tionalists (OUN),  was  killed  under  myste- 
rious conditions,  also  in  Munich. 

Both  murders  were  committed  by  Bogdan 
N.  Staahynsky,  a  trained  agent  of  the  KGB, 
who  was  subsequently  given  the  "Order  of 
the  Red  Banner"  by  the  Soviet  government. 
(In  August,  1961  Stashynsky  defected  with 
hU  German-bom  wife  to  West  Germany  and 
confessed  to  the  killing  of  Rebet  and  Ban- 
dera, for  which  crimes  he  was  tried  and  sen- 
tenced by  the  German  Supreme  Court  to 
eight  years  at  hard  labor.) 

ABRESTS  or  -CKKAINIAN  WtUTERS,  ASSATTLT  ON 
TTKRAtKIAN  CtTLTXrBK 

Recently,  Moscow  renewed  with  reinforced 
vigor  its  traditional  policy  of  the  Russlflca- 
tion  of  Ukraine,  aiming  at  the  cultural  and 
linguistic  genocide  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
Although  the  Ukraine  language  is  the  official 
language  of  Ukraine,  the  Russian  language  \a 
Imposed  everywhere  as  a  "language  of  higher 
culture  and  international  significance."  In 
1965  and  1966  a  number  of  Ukrainian  writers, 
poets,  and  literary  critics  were  arrested  and 
sentenced  by  the  Communist  courts  in 
Ukraine.  At  least  30  of  these  Ukrainian  in- 
tellectuals were  reported  arrested,  tried  and 
sentenced  in  such  cities  of  Ukraine  as  Kiev, 
Odessa,  Lvlv,  Lutsk,  Temopil  and  Ivano- 
Frankivsk.  Among  them  the  most  promi- 
nent are  Ivan  Dzyuba  and  Ivan  Svltlychny, 
who  have  been  accused  of  writing  anti-Soviet 
works  and  of  smuggling  to  the  West  the  anti- 
Soviet  works  of  another  Ukrainian  poet. 
Vasyl  Symonenko,  who  died  in  1963  at  the 
age  of  29.  EM«nsive  reports  on  arrests  of 
Ukrainian  writers  apftoared  in  the  Neue 
Zurlcher  Zeitung  (April  1, 1966)  and  the  New 
York  Times  (April  7,  1966).  Protest  letters 
by  the  Ukrainian  Writers  Association  In  Exile 
were  sent  to  the  International  PEN.,  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  of  WWters,  and  UNESCO. 
Similar  protests  were  sent  to  the  State  De- 
partment by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America  and  the  Shevchenko 
Scientific  Society. 

The  extent  of  antl-S«viet  and  anti-Rus- 
sian opposition  and  resistance  Is  best  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  Peter  Shelest,  sec- 
retary general  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Ukraine,   and   Alexander    Korneichuk,    top- 


ranking  Communist  vwiter  and  ideologist, 
recently  warned  the  Ukrainian  youth  against 
listening  to  Western  radio  broadcasts  and 
assailed  the  United  States  for  its  alleged 
support  of  Ukrainian  "subversive  nationalist 
elements,"  which  they  said  were  infiltrating 
Ukraine.  

UKRAINX A  8TJBMBBCTD  AND  CAPTIVE  NATION 

Despite  the  outvtard  trappings  of  "inde- 
pendence  and  sovereignty"  of  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Ukraine  is  a  cap. 
tive  and  submerged  nation.  It  is  recognized 
as  such  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  its  "Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution,"  enacted  on  July 
17,  1959,  which  stated  as  follows: 

".  .  .  The  imperialistic  policies  of  Commu- 
nist Russia  have  led  through  direct  and  in- 
direct aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  independence  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenia,  Rurriania,  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Arme- 
nia, Azerbaijan,  Crcorgia,  North  Korea,  Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turkestan, 
North  Vietnam,  and  others.  .  .  ." 

Soviet  oppressors  of  Ukraine  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  give  the  impression  to 
the  world  that  Ukraine  is  not  a  captive  na- 
tion,  and  that  it,  in  fact,  is  a  "sovereign  and 
independent"  state,  which  may  secede  from 
the  USSR  of  its  oum  volition. 

xntRAINlAN    CONGRESS    COMMrTTEE    OF 
AMERICA 

In  the  United  States  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America  (UCCA), 
founded  in  1940,  is  a  powerful  advocate  of 
freedom  and  Independence  for  Ukraine.  It 
Is  an  American  organization  embracing  over 
1,200  Ukrainian  American  organizations, 
clubs,  fraternal  lodges,  veterans  and  youth 
societies,  women's  and  sports  groups,  as  well 
as  cultiural,  social,  church  and  political  or- 
ganizations. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  UCCA  Is  to 
support  the  United  States  democratic  form 
of  government,  and  to  enlist  the  support  of 
the  United  States  and  all  other  free  nations 
of  the  world  for  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine,  and  other  captive 
countries.  Its  record  for  the  twenty-five 
years  of  its  existence  is  an  outstanding  one. 
For  its  dedicated  work  for  the  preservation 
of  freedom  at  home  and  the  establishment  of 
liberty  In  XTkraine  and  in  other  captive  na- 
tions, the  UCCA  has  been  lauded  by  four 
Presidents,  namely:  Presidents  Harry  8. 
Truman,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  UCCA  has  been  frequently  a  target  of 
Communist  assault  and  vituperation.  For 
Instance,  Komunist  Vkrainy,  an  official  or- 
gan appearing  in  Kiev,  in  Its  February,  1966 
issue,  denounced  the  CIA,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  FBI,  a  number  of  XTkrainlan  exile 
organizations  in  Europe,  and  the  UCCA.  If 
anything,  these  attacks  oii  the  Ukrainians  In 
the  free  world  indicate  that  the  Russian 
Communist  jailers  of  Ukraine  are  well  aware 
of  the  corrosive  effect  that  freedom  can  have 
on  the  bonds  of  the  Ukrainians  and  other 
non-Russian  nations  in  slavery. 
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POLITICS  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OP 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  edc 
unanimous  omsent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
University  of  California,  and  education 
across  our  country,  suffered  a  heavy  blow 
this  last  Friday  when  the  university's 
regents  allowed  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  to 


pressure  them  into  firing  President  Clark 

Kerr. 
It  was  a  particularly  heavy  blow  to  the 

cause  of  educational  excellence,  of  which 
Dr.  Kerr  was  an  effective  advocate,  be- 
cause he  was  clearly  the  victim  of  imwar- 
ranted  and  imthinklng  political  pres- 
sures. 

Dr.  Clark  Kerr  was  and  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  educators  In  this  country. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  Call- 
fomians  who  are  concerned  with  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  higher  education 
In  their  State.  His  shoes  certainly  will 
not  be  easily  filled. 

Dr.  Kerr's  tenure  at  the  University  of 
California  was  both  long  and  illustrious. 
During  his  nearly  10  years  as  president, 
t'le  university  grew  from  two  major  cam- 
puses to  eight,  and  the  student  popula- 
tion nearly  doubled. 

During  last  year's  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Reagan  on  a  number  of  occa- 
s<^n=;  «:'n"'pr!  out  Dr.  Kerr  for  attack. 
In  addition.  Dr.  Kerr  had  opposed,  as  I 
do,  the  Governor's  proposal  to  slash  the 
university's  budget  by  30  percent. 

Now,  3  weeks  after  the  Governor's  in- 
auguration, President  Kerr  is  gone.  The 
conclusion  that  crass  political  pressures 
were  the  principal  factor  Is  difficult  to 
avoid. 

Governor  Reagan  may  have  scored  a 
personal  victory  in  achieving  Dr.  Kerr's 
dismissal,  but  the  action  is  nothing  less 
than  deplorable  if  our  resd  concern  is  the 
future  of  one  of  the  great  universities  of 
this  country  and  of  the  world. 

As  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out  In 
a  most  timely  article  yesterday: 

By  ousting  Clark  Kerr  as  president  of  the 
University  of  California,  Governor  Reagan 
and  the  Board  of  Regents  have  taken  a  long 
step  toward  effecting  what  two  years  of  dis- 
ruption by  Mario  Savlo  and  his  fellow-wreck- 
ers of  the  New  Left  failed  to  accomplish— 
the  undermining  of  one  of  the  coimtry's 
most  distinguished  institutions  ot  higher 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  the  entire 
text  of  this  editorial  with  my  remarks 
because  it  speaJss  so  pointedly  and 
thoughtfully  to  the  real  Issues  and  con- 
sequences of  this  distressing  action. 
[From  the  New  Ttwk  Times,  Jan.  22.  1967] 

Twn,ICHT  OF  A  ORXAT  UNIVEaSlTT 

By  ousting  Clark  Kerr  as  president  of  the 
University  of  California,  Governor  Reagan 
and  the  Board  of  Regents  have  taken  a  long 
step  toward  effecting  what  two  years  of 
disruption  by  Mario  Savlo  and  his  feUow- 
vreckers  of  the  New  Left  failed  to  accom- 
plish— ^the  undermining  of  one  of  the 
country's  most  distinguished  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Dr.  Kerr,  who  had  been  offered  a  Cabinet 
post  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shortly  before  the  original  campus 
revolt  at  Berkeley  in  1964,  has  rejected  many 
other  attractive  bids  over  the  years  because 
of  his  conviction  that  few  problems  In  Amer- 
ican society  more  urgently  need  solution 
than  those  of  the  "multiversity."  His  bril- 
liant appraisals  of  the  nature  of  these  prob- 
lems and  the  creativity  he  has  displayed  in 
developing  new  designs  for  learning  at 
California's  nine  campuses  have  earned  him 
worldwide  re8i>ect. 

Inevitably,  the  loudest  dissent  from  the 
chorus  of  esteem  has  come  from  the  ultra- 
eonservativee  and  the  ultraradicals  united 
In  their  mindless   resolve   to   discredit  all 


"Uberals"  as  obstacles  to  a  polarized  con- 
lUct  between  right  and  left.  Both  extremes 
can  now  rejoice  in  Dr.  Kerr's  removal,  but 
the  Impact  on  the  university  Is  likely  to  be 
disastrous.  

Governor  Reagan's  announced  determi- 
nation to  cut  the  budget  had  already  brought 
indications  from  some  of  the  most  pres- 
tigious members  of  the  faculty  that  they 
will  not  return  next  year.  Now  that  the 
president  has  been  fired,  the  exodus  may 
take  on  landslide  dimensions. 

In  these  days  of  explosive  educational  ex- 
pansion all  over  the  coimtry,  competition  for 
professors,  instructors  and  graduate  students 
of  distinction  Is  acute.  The  University  of 
California,  with  its  concentration  of  Nobel 
laureates  and  other  eminent  scholars,  will 
be  hard  pressed  to  hold  its  talent,  and  even 
harder  to  attract  new  blood  to  its  faculty. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  complex  range 
of  factors  entered  into  the  thinking  of  the 
Regents  in  making  their  decUion.  But  the 
Interaction  of  guerrilla  warfare  by  a  nihilist 
minority  of  students,  the  beachhead  estab- 
lished by  nonstudent  disrupters,  the  Gov- 
ernor's intention  to  economize  at  the  expense 
of  education  and  the  Kerr  dismissal  threat- 
ens to  shatter  the  high  standing  of  an 
institution  vital  to  the  progress  of  the 
nation's  largest  state. 


BILL    BAGGS    REPORTS— PARTS    H 
AND  m 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  second  and  third  reports 
in  a  series  of  exclusive  articles  by  Miami 
News  Editor  Bill  Baggs,  dateline  Hanoi. 

Mr.  Baggs  went  to  Vietnam  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  private  organization  dedi- 
cated to  pursuing  world  peace.  The  or- 
ganization, the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions,  was  created  by 
a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  to  study  and 
clarify  problems,  including  war.  Its 
method  is  simplification  and  reduction  of 
major  problems  to  the  basic,  essential 
conflicts.  Mr.  Baggs  is  a  member  of  the 
center's  board  of  directors. 

On  January  17.  I  was  happy  to  Insert 
the  first  article  in  this  series  which  ap- 
peared on  page  681  of  the  Congrss- 
sioNAL  Record.  Since  then,  Mr.  Baggs' 
articles  have  been  appearing  in  newspa- 
pers across  the  country. 

In  the  following  two  articles  Mr.  Baggs 
writes  with  Insight  and  candor  of  the 
effects  which  the  war  is  having  on  Ha- 
noi— the  city  and  its  people.  He  relates 
the  day-to-day  existence  of  a  city  at  war 
with  force  and  a  clear  understanding: 
[From  the  Miami  (Fta.)  News,  Jan.  17,  1967] 
Bill  Baoob  Dbscbibkb  Hanoi,  "A  Crrr  At  Wa«" 


(By  Bin  Baggs) 

(This  is  the  second  of  an  exclusive  series 
of  articles  by  Miami  News  Editor  BUI  Baggs 
on  his  Journey  to  Hanoi.  Today  he  writes 
of  a  city  at  war.) 

Hanoi— (Delayed).— Hanoi  la  a  city  which 
rises  early. 

Before  sU  in  the  morning,  the  dark  streets 
sound  with  tooting  autos  and  shoes  moving 
acroas  the  aldewalka.    Bicyclee  gUde  out  of 


the  darkness  and  show  themselves  in  gUmpaes 
under  the  pale  streetlights,  and  "then  they 
move  on  into  the  darkness. 

The  moon,  cold  and  yeUow,  yet  float*  in  the 
Bky.  lingering  above  the  trees  which  form  a 
kind  of  green  roof  over  much  of  the  city. 

This  is  a  city  at  vmr,  an  undeclared  war 
against  the  American  bombers  which  causa 
air  alerts  several  times  each  week,  and  which 
have  bombed  the  city  more  than  once.  Army 
lorries,  the  same  tired  green  the  world  over, 
rattle  and  grumble  along  the  morning 
street.  Now  and  then  you  see  a  Une  of  sol- 
diers marching  .  .  .  not  training,  but  moving 
off  to  some  destination. 

The  war  is  evident  in  the  toUet  at  your 
room  in  the  Thong  Nhat  Hotel.     The  old 
name  of  the  hotel  was  the  Metropole.    The 
new  words,   Vietnamese  words   mean,   "re- 
unification house."     In  the  bathroom,  you 
find  single  pieces  of  toUet  paper  stacked  in  a 
small  box.    The  ceUlng  light  on  the  elevator 
U  turned  off  when  the  elevator  is  not  in 
■use.   The  mixture  of  French  and  Vietnamese 
cultures    blends    nicely,    and    without    any 
grating  contrast.    In  their  80  years  of  colonial 
rule  here,  the  French  built  the  formal  and 
stately   residences   and   government   houses, 
the  Vietnamese  have  pocked  the  city  with 
thousands  of  one-man  air  raid  "ahelters.- 
These   "shelters"    are   simple   holes   in   the 
ground,  almost  five  feet  deep,  some  are  fancier 
than  others  .  .  .  some  are  concrete  pipes, 
about  86  Inches  in  diameter,  buried  in  a 
vertical  position  in  the  ground.    They  ap- 
pear to  be  a  Vietnamese  invention.    When 
the  air  alert  sounds,  you  Just  Jump  into  one. 
The  Hanoi  people  say  they  are  going  to  uae 
the  concrete  pipes  for  sewers  after  the  war. 

As  in  all  wars,  you  find  propaganda  nudg- 
ing facts  or  intruding  upon  the  cultures.    At 
the  National  Museum  of  History,  for  example, 
the  young  lady  explaining  the  long  and  genu- 
ine struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  since  40  AX>., 
against  the  Chinese,  the  Mongols,  the  French. 
the  Japanese  and  now  the  Americans,  con- 
cludes her  narration  with  a  speech,  gingerly 
deUvered,  about  the  determination  of  North 
Vietnam    never    to    be    conquered    by    the 
"American   aggressor."    At  the  Museum  of 
Art.    the    director,    toiiring    you    through, 
spends  much  of  his  attention  on  explaining 
and  emphasizing  that  the  Vietnamese  art 
and   Chinese   art  are   completely   different: 
that  Vietnam  has  its  own  pecuUar  culture. 
And  frtan  talks  with  others  Interested   in 
art,  you  get  the  distinct  and  Interesting  im- 
proBlon    the    Vietnamese     consider    their 
dragons,  common  in  the  old  art,  are  more 
deUcate    and     refined     than    the    Chinese 
dragons  of  the  same  periods. 

The  difference  between  Vietnam  and 
China,  so  prominently  close  to  Hanoi,  also 
can  be  seen  on  the  streets.  Talking  to  » 
person  who  Just  returned  from  a  tour  of 
China,  you  leam  that  300  miUlon  copies  o« 
the  teachings  of  Mao  Tse-tung  have  been 
published  and  that  every  family  is  expected 
to  have  one  and  read  it.  Enormovis  plcttirea 
of  Mao  Tse-tung  glare  upon  visitors  from 
the  various  public  buildings. 

Not  so  here.  You  see  small  pictures  of  Ho 
Chi  Minh,  president  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
pubUc  of  Vietnam,  inside  public  buUdlngt 
and  often  Inside  shops.  But  none  on  the 
street.  A  visitor  In  a  book  store  was  told 
they  didn't  have  any  of  the  books  by  Ho  in 
English.  It  appeared  they  had  no  editions 
in  French,  either,  and  French  Is  the  second 
language  In  the  city. 

The  only  rationing  In  this  war  dty  is  for 
people  on  welfare.  The  departtnent  stores 
UBuaUy  open  at  6  ajn.  and  close  two  hours 
later  at  8  ajn.  The  explanation  is  that 
customers  are  discouraged  from  walking 
around  In  Hanoi  during  the  hours  when 
American  bombers  are  likely  to  visit.  But 
the  stores  are  loaded  with  consimier  goods. 
A  respectable  pair  of  shoes  cost  the  equiv- 
alent of  five  American  dollars. 
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The  city  ia  cold  now.  The  temperature 
has  been  residing  In  the  low  408  for  a  week, 
and  you  wecur  a  steady  chill  on  your  bonee, 
because  there  la  no  heat  In  the  hotel,  or 
anywhere,  and  hot  water  la  available  for 
only  a  few  hours  of  a  day. 

The  schools  have  moved  out  of  Hanc^  and, 
Indeed,  only  about  one-half  of  the  normal 
population  la  left  tn  town  since  the  bombing 
started.  The  grammar  schools  are  being  run 
out  In  the  Interior,  and  so  are  most  of  the 
high  schools,  and  the  university.  In  various 
classes,  has  been  scattered  around  the  rural 
areas  of  Vietnam.  The  Vietnamese  are  con- 
vinced the  bombings  are  going  to  continue. 
They  are  so  convinced  they  have  even  dis- 
persed their  breweries  around  the  country- 
side, and  also  their  factories  which  manu- 
facture the  very  popular  clgarets  here.  A 
visitor  is  impressed  that  be  has  never  seen 
aa  many  chain  smoicers  as  In  Hanoi. 

Thus  the  war  is  everywhere  to  be  seen  and 
beard  here  in  Hanoi.  You  hear  It  In  almost 
every  conversation.  And  you  see  it  with  the 
green  trucks  and  the  soldiers  and  the  bombed 
neighborhoods.  At  a  concert  the  other  eve- 
ning, every  song  but  one  was  a  stirring 
patriotic  rendition.  The  one  exception 
played  in  honor  of  two  visiting  Americana, 
was  "Get  Along  Little  Dogle."  And  you 
have  never  heard  "Get  Along  Little  Dogle" 
until  you've  heard  It  played  on  a  mono- 
chord.  

[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  Jan.  18,  1967] 
A  Look  at  Hanoi  Bobcb  Damage — ^Homzs, 
Chttxch,  Schools  Hrr 
(Thla  la  the  third  In  a  series  of  exclusive 
articles  by  Bflaml  News  Editor  BlU  Baggs 
from  Hanoi,  North  Vietnam.  Mr.  Baggs,  who 
earlier  Interviewed  Premier  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
writes  today  of  the  air  war  against  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  the 
controversy  the  campaign  has  raised.) 

(By  BlU  BaggB) 

Hanoi — (Delayed). — ^The  frequent  com- 
plaint a  visiting  American  In  Hanoi  hears, 
and  he  hears  it  from  intellectuals  and  gov- 
ernment persons  and  pteasants  and  soldiers. 
Is: 

Why  does  the  American  government  say 
its  bombers  only  strike  at  steel  and  concrete 
In  the  air  war  against  North  Vietnam? 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world  from  Amer- 
ica you  bear  in  the  radio  broadcest  that  the 
reports  of  the  bombings  by  Harrison  Salis- 
bury, of  The  New  York  Times,  the  first  Amer- 
ican reporter  who  got  Into  Hanoi,  have  raised 
doubts  and  even  denials  by  some  persons  that 
the  city  has  actually  been  bombed.  The  sec- 
ond American  reporter  to  make  it  Into  Hanoi 
can  confirm  what  lit.  Salisbury  wrote  about 
the  bCHnblngs  in  this  city. 

NO   EVIDENCE    OF    BI.AST 

You  are  told  that  the  bombs  were  dropped 
by  American  planes  out  on  a  rise  near  the 
Red  River,  about  7(X)  yards  south  of  the 
Long  Bridge.  There  ia  no  question  but  that 
approximately  300  homes  were  destroyed  by 
fire  here.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  blast 
damage,  which  would  seem  to  rule  out  or- 
dinary bombs. 

Perhaps  fire  bombs  could  have  done  this 
damage,  or  it  could  have  been  caused  by  a 
runaway  air-to-ground  missile.  (The  Amer- 
ican missiles,  if  they  lose  communication 
homing  In  on  their  target  become  baUlatlc, 
and  some  could  have  fallen  here.) 

SCHOOL    BTnU)ING    HALVZD 

Or  a  missile  fired  at  the  American  bombers 
by  the  anti-aircraft  stations  which  ring  the 
city  could  have  misfired,  fallen  here  and 
seared  the  frail  old  homes  here  by  the  river. 
It  is  really  Inconclusive  to  a  visiting  reporter. 

However,  at  the  School  t<x  Trade  Unions, 
only  two  miles  southwest  of  downtown  Hanoi, 
and  very  much  in  the  city  llmlta,  there  is  no 
queatlon  about  what  caused  the  extensive 


damage.  One  bomb  missed  the  buildings  and 
clawed  a  crater,  30  feet  across,  out  of  the 
earth. 

One  or  more  bombs  carved  a  three-story 
classroam  building  Into  half. 

One-eighth  of  a  mile  away,  other  bombs 
removed  the  two  top  stories  of  a  three-story 
dormitory. 

As  a  reporter  was  examining  the  rubble, 
the  air  alert  sounded.  It  was  3  o'clock  In  the 
afternoon.  The  loud  speaker,  and  they  are 
everywhere  In  the  city  to  announce  approach- 
ing aircraft,  said  American  planes  were  50 
kilometers  from  Hanoi. 

RTTMBLE    IN    THS   DISTANCE 

In  minutes,  the  loudspeaker  was  sounding 
again.  The  planes  were  40  kilometers  from 
the  city. 

Quang  Tu,  a  student  at  the  school,  looked 
nervous,  and  he  seemed  entirely  willing  to 
conclude  the  conversation  with  the  American 
reporter  and  break  for  a  shelter.  Quang  Tu 
and  a  friend,  Tran  Huu  Mlnh,  had  some  right 
to  twitch.  They  had  been  here  when  the 
boonbers  came  on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  14. 
At  3:30,  the  all  clear  sounded.  The  planes 
had  been  headed  for  another  target.  A  few 
minutes  later,  a  rumble  In  the  distance  was 
heard.  The  bombs  fell  several  miles  west 
of  the  city. 

Bombs  also  landed  on  ITguyen  Thlep  Street, 
only  one-half  mile,  northeast,  from  down- 
town Hanoi,  and  said  to  be  the  most  populous 
neighborhood  in  the  city.  Here,  by  count,  at 
least  52  homes  had  been  destroyed.  These 
were  old  homes,  some  pathetic  hovels,  built 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  with  alleys  provid- 
ing access  to  the  street.  The  roof  of  the 
neighborhood  pagoda  was  missing. 

There  was  no  military  target  visible  In  the 
vicinity.  The  only  possible  target  nearby 
was  a  rail  line  leading  to  the  seaport  of 
Haiphong.  No  roundhouse.  Just  a  single 
rail  line.  Several  people.  It  was  told,  were 
killed  on  Nguyen  Thlep  Street,  on  Dec.  13 
When  the  bombs  fell  here. 

Late  In  the  afternoon,  the  reporter  followed 
Information  that  a  general  school,  five 
kilometers  south  of  Hanoi,  twice  had  been 
Immbed.  This  was  the  Viet  Ba  School,  grades 
from  one  to  10  and  It  assiiredly  had  been 
bombed.  Eight  large  bomb  craters  were 
counted  around  the  school.  One  of  the  two 
large  buildings  had  been  smashed  Into  half. 
The  rubble  was  not  two  feet  high.  The  other 
large  building  had  no  roof  and  no  windows. 
Smaller  buildings  were  damaged  to  various 
degrees. 

Thla  school  la  situated  pretty  much  by 
itself  out  In  the  country.  It  is  at  least  one- 
half  mile  away  from  the  highway  and  the 
rail. 

Not  a  mile  away,  a  few  farm  houses  and 
a  church  were  obviously  bombed  and  mostly 
destroyed. 

The  bombing  of  the  school  was  strange. 
A  mile  away,  across  the  highway,  was  a 
large  park  for  trucks,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered a  military  target.  And  not  a  mile 
away,  up  the  road,  was  an  enormous  supply 
of  large  construction  pipe  on  the  ground. 
Neither  the  truck  park  nor  the  construc- 
tion pipe  had  been  touched,  but  this  school 
had  been  bombed  out  of  business.  So,  the 
natives  here  complain : 

The  American  Government  tells  its  people 
and  tells  the  world  that  It  only  bombs  steel 
and  concrete.  And  th«n  they  show  you  the 
bombed  schools  and  cburches,  and  ask  you 
to  explain  that. 

No  answer  la  going  to  convince  these  peo- 
ple. You  tell  them  tliat  mistakes  are  made 
m  war,  that  the  announced  policy  of  the 
American  Government  Is  to  only  bomb  mili- 
tary targets,  but  that  mistakes  are  Inevi- 
tabl«>companlons  to  war. 

How  large  can  mistakes  get  asked  one 
Vietnamese.  The  entire  little  city  of  Phuly 
was  destroyed.    The  wbole  town  demolished. 


And,  he  said,  the  only  industry  in  town  vu 
a  handicraft  factory.  And  he  was  right. 
Phuly  was  destroyed.  So,  the  people  around 
here  are  not  moved  when  you  suggest  war 
error.  They  only  know  that  soldiers  and 
war  production  were  not  present  on  Nguyen 
Thlep  Street  or  here  out  in  the  country  at 
the  Viet  Ba  School. 
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FLOOD  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  PASCELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  tills  pKjint  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day cosponsoring  legislation  to  establish 
a  program  of  flood  insurance  under  Fed- 
eral auspices. 

The  program  Is  designed  to  provide 
full  insurance  coverage  at  reasonable 
rates  to  those  who  live  in  areas  which 
are  more  frequently  subjected  to  flood 
disasters  and  hurricanes  than  other 
areas  of  the  country. 

My  bill,  unlike  other  similar  proposals, 
would  provide  insurance  to  cover  not 
only  individual  dwellings  but  all  types  ol 
businesses  including  motels  and  hotels. 
In  my  bill,  the  term  "flood"  includes 
any  flood,  tidal  wave,  wave  wash,  or 
other  abnormally  high  water,  or  the 
water  component  of  any  hurricane,  or 
other  severe  storms,  or  any  surface  land- 
slide resulting  from  excessive  moisture. 
It  does  not  include  protection  against 
tornadoes,  earthquakes,  or  other  forms 
of  natural  disasters. 

In  1936,  Congress  inaugurated  a  pro- 
gram of  flood  control  utilizing  the  vary- 
ing means  available  to  engineering 
science  at  that  time.  Many  lives  have 
been  saved,  property  losses  reduced,  and 
other  losses,  social  and  economic,  miti- 
gated by  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers who  have  had  the  responsibility 
of  expediting  this  early  program. 

This  program  has  been  supplemented 
and  complemented  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  watershed  protec- 
tion and  flood  prevention,  so-called  Pub- 
lic Law  556,  program.  This  has  also 
contributed  markedly  to  the  safety  of 
persons  and  the  protection  of  property 
as  well  as  the  conservation  of  soil  and 
water  resources. 

However,  it  is  evident  that  all  floods 
cannot  be  controlled.  At  any  time  a 
flash  flood  may  occur,  wiping  out  en- 
tire communities — industries,  homes, 
and  lives.  Engineers  admit,  as  compe- 
tent as  they  may  be,  that  they  cannot 
provide  complete  protection  for  every 
flood.  No  manmade  structure  can  be 
designed  to  fully  withstand  severe 
storms. 

Dams,  levees,  channel  rectification  and 
other  means  now  being  utilized  are  help- 
ful but  are  not  totally  protective.  Con- 
ceding that  damage  will  invariably  oc- 
cur, we  must  prepare  for  the  aftermath. 
Can  we  leave  the  flood  victims  to  their 
own  defenses? 

The  help  provided  by  the  Red  Cross, 
the  immediate  needs  for  food,  shelter, 
medication,  and  physical  care  now  avail- 


able from  government,  plus  some  small 
amount  of  financial  assistance  imder 
present  law  are  not  enough.  Charity  is 
never  sufficient  nor  desirable. 

Here  we  have  a  better  plan.  Let  the 
private  enterprise  insurance  industry 
help  people  to  help  themselves,  with  fi- 
nancial assistance  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  early  stages. 
And  at  the  same  time,  direct  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  cooperation  with 
public  and  private  officials  to  institute 
a  system  of  flood  plain  zoning  in  an  at- 
tempt to  lessen  the  devastating  effect  of 
floods  by  preventive  means. 

We  propose  for  your  consideration  a 
bill  which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
provide  a  nationwide  program  of  flood 
insurance  to  be  carried  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  private  insurance  companies. 
This  program  would  involve  establishing 
premium  rates  and  providing  financial 
assistance  to  subscribers  and  to  insur- 
ance companies.  The  bill  also  directs 
the  Secretary  to  use  the  facilities  and 
services  of  private  organizations  and  per- 
sons authorized  to  engage  in  the  insur- 
ance business  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  and  to  arrange  for  payment  of  rea- 
sonable   compensation   to    those    busi- 

The  Secretary  at  the  same  time  would, 
in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  plan- 
ning bodies,  develop  long-range  plans  for 
land  use  directed  toward  lessening  the 
incidence  of  flood  damage. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed 
to  identify  flood  plain  areas  and  estab- 
lish flood  risk  zones,  estimating  rates  of 
probable  flood  losses  for  each.  This  will 
permit  more  accurate  premium  setting 
and  reveal  alternate  means  of  reducing 
flood  damages. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966  was  a 
step  m  the  right  direction.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  constitutes  the  next  logi- 
cal step.  The  study  authorized  in  the 
1966  act  has  been  completed  and  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  are  the  basis 
for  this  proposal. 

In  recent  years,  hurricanes  such  as 
Donna  and  Betsy  have  caused  severe 
damage  in  the  Florida  Keys  and  other 
coastal  areas  throughout  the  Southeast. 
As  a  result  of  the  extent  of  the  destruc- 
tion, numerous  insurance  policies  were 
canceled  by  companies  who  were  unable 
to  continue  offering  insurance  at  reason- 
able rates  in  high  risk  areas.  It  is  to 
Insure  against  a  possible  recurrence  of 
such  a  predicament,  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  and  asking  for  the 
support  of  all. 


continued  presence  in  Vietnam  are  fre- 
quently called  on  to  explain  and  justify 
our  course  to  our  constituents. 

Our  very  able  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Honorable  James  Kee,  Is  offer- 
ing a  peculiarly  lucid,  though  brief,  ex- 
position to  the  people  of  his  district,  em- 
ploying a  radio  address  to  do  it.  This 
address  seems  to  me  illuminating  and 
forceful  enough  to  justify  offering  to  a 
wider  audience  than  he  anticipates  pres- 
ently, and  I  therefore  request  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  believe  many  of 
us  will  find  it  useful  In  a  similar  situation. 


Suppose  Harry  Truman  had  backed  down 
in  the  face  of  Communist  threats  and  after 
him  General  Eisenhower  and  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy?  The  United  States  today 
would  be  an  Uland  surrounded  by  a  Commu- 
nist Europe,  a  Communist  Asia  and  a  Com- 
munist South  America. 

Much  as  he  hates  war.  President  Johnson 
la  carrying  out  the  poUcy  of  his  predeceesora 
in  Viet  Nam.  There  Is  no  other  way  to  stop 
Communism. 

Thank  you. 


THE  VIETNAM  PROBLEM 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  address  by  the 
Honorable  James  Kee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  are  convinced  that  the  vital 
Interests  of  the  United  States  require  our 
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How  Habby  Tbtjman  Met  the  CoMMtrmsT 
Threat 
This  Is  Jim  Kee  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report.  The  use  of  American  military  forces 
in  South  Viet  Nam  has  provoked  the  most 
violent  domestic  dissension  of  the  Nineteen 
Sixties.  The  bitterness  of  this  controversy 
has  obscured  the  reason  for  our  being  in  Viet 
Nam  and  aroused  mlBgivlngs  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  most  respected  citizens. 

And  this  quarrel  may  do  something  worse. 
It  threatens  to  undermine  the  policy  of  con- 
taining aggressive  Communism  which  this 
country  adopted  shortly  after  World  War  n 
and  which  since  has  preserved  the  freedom  of 
the  entire  world. 

In  this  newscast,  Td  like  to  review  with  you 
the  Vietnam  problem  in  the  perspective  of 
history.  The  problem  which  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  faces  today  is  the  same  prob- 
lem which  Harry  Truman  faced,  the  same 
problem  which  Dwlght  EUenhower  faced,  and 
the  same  problem  which  the  late  John  P. 
Kennedy  faced.  Each  one  of  these  men  in 
turn  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  take 
positive  action  to  contain  the  menace  of  ag- 
gressive Communism. 

Of  course,  these  four  men  could  have  de- 
cided otherwise.  They  could  have  done 
nothing  and  told  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
to  look  out  for  Itself.  But  If  they  had  taken 
that  course,  the  United  States  would  find 
Itself  today  facing  the  most  ruthless  tyranny 
In  history  without  a  single  ally. 

The  guns  of  World  War  II  were  hardly  si- 
lenced before  Communist  Russia  started  a 
naked  aggression  to  take  over  Greece  and 
Tiirkey.  President  Truman  at  once  offered 
military  aid  to  those  two  countries  and  the 
Kremlin  backed  down.  Later  the  Triiman 
Administration  faced  an  even  greater 
threat— a  Communist  attempt  to  seize  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Our  country  met  that 
threat  by  rebuilding  Europe  with  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  uniting  our  defenses  in  the 
Atlantic  AlUance.  ThU  action  saved  Europe. 
If  Mr  Truman  had  kept  hands  off,  today 
Germany,  Prance,  Italy  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries would  be  Commvmlst  nations. 

The  next  aggression  came  In  the  brutal 
Communist  assault  on  South  Korea.  This 
was  officially  a  United  Nations  war  but  it  was 
won  by  American  manpower  and  American 
money.  This  action  saved  the  United  Na- 
tions from  extinction.  And  it  did  more  than 
that.  Korea  was  only  a  stepping  stone  for 
the  Communists  on  the  road  to  Japan.  If 
they  had  taken  Japan,  the  whole  of  Asia 
would  have  been  lost. 

President  Elsenhower  was  compelled  to  use 
American  arms  to  prevent  a  Communist 
take-over  of  Lebanon  In  the  Near  East  and  a 
Communist  take-over  of  Formosa.  The  late 
President  Kennedy  was  compeUed  to  face 
two  of  the  most  brutal  challenges  In  Ameri- 
can history.  When  he  first  assumed  offloe. 
the  Russians  threatened  to  take  over  Berlin 
by  force  until  he  warned  them  off.  You  re- 
call the  second  challenge  when  the  Chief 
Executive  told  the  Kremlin  to  remove  Its 
long-range  missiles  from  Cuba  where  they 
had  been  placed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  in- 
timidating the  United  States. 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
LAW  IN  JEOPARDY 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent, on  September  3,  1964,  signed  into 
law  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965,  which  became  effective 
on  January  1,  1965.  I  was  deUghted  to 
have  been  a  cosponsor  of  tills  historical 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  purposes  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  are  to  assist  In  pre- 
serving, developing,  and  assuring  to  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  vlsltore 
within  our  boundaries,  the  quaUty  and 
quantity  of  outdoor  recreation  resources 
necessary  and  desirable  to  strengthen 
the  health  and  vltaUty  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.    To  do  this,  the  act, 
first,  provides  fvmds  and  authorizes  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  States  in  planning, 
acquiring,  and  developing  needed  land 
and  water  areas  and  faciUUes;  second, 
provides  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
by  the  National  Park  Service;  and  third, 
offsets,  In  part,  the  capital  costs  of  future 
Federal  reservoir  projects  which  are  allo- 
cated to  public  recreation  and  the  en- 
hancement of  fish  and  wildlife  values. 
Today.  Mr.   Speaker,   this  lavj   \s  to 
jeopardy,  not  because  of  the  act  itself, 
but  it  is  being  jeopardized  by  the  escala- 
tion of  land  prices,  land  speculation,  and 
other  practices  following  pubUc  knowl- 
edge of  Federal,  State,  and  local  interest 
In  certain  areas  for  outdoor  recreation 
purposes.  ,     . , 

The  revenues  accruing  to  the  fund  have 
been  considerably  less  than  original^ 
estimated  upon  passage  of  the  act.  It 
had  been  anticipated  that  revenues  ac- 
cruing to  the  fund  would  permit  acquisi- 
tion of  areas  as  facUities  within  reason- 
able limits  of  purchase  estimates  at  the 
time  of  authorization  of  any  proi^al 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  making 
funds  avaUable  immediately  for  State 
and  local  acquisition.  The  experience 
in  implementing  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  has  proven  otherwise. 

During  the  89th  Congress  there  were 
many  authorizations  requiring  Federal 
acquisition  of  lands.  Passage  of  these 
measures  anticipated  that  acquisitions 
would  be  made  from  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  The  issue  now  be- 
comes one  of  urgency  and  concern  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  to  meet  the  financial  oD- 
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ligations  expected  to  be  Imposed  upon  It 
now  and  In  the  decade  ahead. 

Mi.  Speaker,  the  escalation  of  land 
prices,  land  apeculation.  and  other  prac- 
tices in  areas  of  public  interest  for  out- 
door recreation  resources  is  fast  ap- 
proaching a  position  of  national  scandal. 
It  Is  most  Important  that  something  be 
done  here  in  this  90th  Congress  to  resolve 
this  enigma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Introduce  today,  a  bill 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  provide  addi- 
tional sources  of  revenue  for  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  The  purpose 
of  this  legldatlon  Is  to  deposit  in  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fimd  all 
revenues  from  July  1,  1967,  received  un- 
der the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  as 
amended;  the  Potash  Leasing  Act  of 
1927  and  1948,  as  amended:  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of 
1953,  as  amended,  to  the  extent  such 
revenues  would  otherwise  be  deposited 
in  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  TJS. 

Treasury. 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  would  pro- 
vide the  needed  funds  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  States,  and 
local  governments,  to  proceed  with  the 
acquisition  of  lands  already  authorized 
to  be  acquired  for  outdoor  recreation 
purposes. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  that 
the  lack  of  funds  to  permit  immediate 
acquisition  of  such  areas  has  resulted 
in  the  escalation  of  land  values  and 
other  practices  detrimental  to  our  na- 
tional program  to  assist  the  States  and 
Federal  agencies  in  meeting  the  present 
and  future  outdoor  recreation  needs 
and  demands  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  already  estab- 
lished a  national  program  and  policy. 
The  question  now  becomes  whether  or 
not  we  should  abandon  this  program  and 
policy?    I,  for  one,  think  not,  and  I  shall 
persevere  with  all    my  abilities  to  see 
that  this  program  for  our  citizens  is 
continued  and  expanded  as  the  need  to 
do  so  arises.    However,  let  every  Member 
of  this  90th  Congress  understand  that 
there  is  no  purpose  or  need  to  establish 
new  Federal  projects  unless  there  are 
funds  available  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion thereof.   The  continual  authoriza- 
tion of  Federal  projects  without  ade- 
quate funds  to  acquire  and  support  the 
same  is  establishing  a  national  program 
full  of  sound  and  fury — but  slgnifjrlng 
something.    This,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be 
a  prelude  to  a  national  scandal — one  for 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  be  answerable. 
The  passage  of  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today  will  make  the  glowing  terms 
applied  to  the  88th  and  89th  Congress 
as  "conservation  Congresses"  come  true. 
The  basic  legl^tion  is  on  the  books 
now — ^the    implementation    is    only    a 
matter  cd  commonsense. 


PROPOSED  CONGRESSIONAL 
REFORM 


Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  the 
90th  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  do 
a  great  deal  to  make  itself  a  more  effec- 
tive and  efBcient  body.  I  have  Intro- 
duced two  resolutions  which,  if  adopted, 
would  make  Congress  more  responsible 
and  responsive  to  the  people  and  more 
reflective  of  the  interests  and  desires  of 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  first  resolution  I  introduced  calls 
for  increased  minority  staffing  on  con- 
gressional committees.  This  reform  is 
badly  needed.  It  is  long  overdue.  Some 
progress  in  this  area  has  been  made  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  report  indicates  that 
more  progress  will  be  made  and  much 
more  is  needed. 

The  second  resolution  deals  with  the 
seniority  system.  It  is  regrettable  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion did  not  see  fit  to  address  itself  to 
needed  reform  in  this  area. 

Today  I  have  introduced  another  reso- 
lution aimed  at  improving  the  work  of 
Congress.  The  resolution  calls  for  the 
creation  of  a  select  committee  to  study 
the  area  of  congreasional  committee 
stafiBng.  It  calls  upon  the  select  com- 
mittee to  do  three  important  things. 

First,  the  select  conmiittee  Is  asked  to 
conduct  surveys  and  studies  of  all  com- 
mittee positions. 

Second,  the  select  committee  is  asked 
to  ascertain  the  duties,  responsibilities, 
and  qualification  requirements  of  these 
positions. 

Third,  and  most  important,  the  com- 
mittee is  asked  to  prepare  a  job  descrip- 
tion for  each  of  the  positions. 

If  such  a  study  of  committee  staffing 
was  done,  then  the  Congress  would  be  in 
a  position  to  determine  what  can  be  done 
to  strengthen  the  present  system  of  staff- 
ing committees  and  also  how  we  can  ob- 
tain Job  security  for  those  persons  em- 
ployed by  congressional  committees. 

At  this  time  all  committee  staff  mem- 
bers serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  majority 
on  the  committee.  I  tm  pleased  that  the 
bill  Introduced  by  Congressman  Madden 
and  by  Congressman  Curtis  Includes  a 
provision  to  give  the  minority  at  least  two 
professional  clerks  on  each  committee. 
But  more  must  be  done.  Valued  and  ex- 
perienced clerical  help  should  not  be  lost 
simply  because  a  committee  gets  a  new 
chairman  or  because  a  party  loses  con- 
trol of  Congress.  There  are  many  posi- 
tions on  the  staffs  of  congressional  com- 
mittees which  should  have  job  security. 
Once  we  can  clearly  identify  the  types  of 
positions  and  classify  them  accordingly, 
we  can  write  job  descriptions,  hire  quali- 
fied people  on  the  basis  of  the  job  de- 
scriptions and  give  them  some  job  se- 
curity. Then  we  will  in  the  future  be  In 
a  position  to  hire  the  very  best  and  to 
keep  them. 

I  have  introduced  this  resolution  be- 
cause I  feel  that  we  need  to  Improve  the 
present  methods  used  to  staff  congres- 
sional committees.  As  I  read  the  reports 
of  the  Joint  Conunittee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress,  I  do  not  find  any  ref- 
erence to  this  important  area. 

I  urge  that  the  committee  of  the  House 
to  which  this  resolution  is  delegated  for 
consideration  promptly  begin  hearings 
on  the  resolution  and  favorably  report  it 
to  the  House  for  its  consideration. 


POLITICS  AT  THE  UNIVEEISITY  OP 
CALIFORNIA 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif  omla? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    YOUNGER.      Mr.    Speaker   and 
Members  of  the  House.  I  do  not  like  to 
disagree  with  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CoHELAN]  hi  regard  to  the 
situation  at  the  University  of  California. 
I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  and 
read  that  ex -President  Kerr  of  the  uni- 
versity said  he  had  brought  freedom  to 
the  campus  and  that  he  objected  to  poli- 
tics being  played  on  the  campus.    Free- 
dom was  not  brought  to  the  campus  but 
rather  minority  license.     Ex-President 
Kerr   has   played   politics  all  the  way 
through.    During  the  recent  campaign, 
the  campus  was  a  hotbed  of  activity  In 
behalf  of  Governor  Brown.     So  far  as 
politics  are  concerned,  I  know  of  no  one 
who  can  speak  more  knowingly  on  the 
subject  than  ex-President  Kerr. 

Also  the  question  of  the  situation  at 
the  University  of  California  was  before 
the  people  in  the  last  election  and  was 
thoroughly  debated  especially  by  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Governor  Brown  and  the 
people  spoke  very  decidedly  on  that  ques- 
tion when  they  elected  Ronald  Reagan  by 
a  million  votes  over  Governor  Brown. 

So  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
question  but  what  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia are  very  much  delighted  that  the 
University  of  California  may  now  pro- 
ceed without  having  strikes,  turmoU.  and 
riots  continually  on  the  campus  of  that 
great  university. 

The  University  of  California  has  be- 
come a  ssmonym  for  an  undisciplined 
faculty  and  student  body.  One  of  the 
prime  fimctlons  of  a  teacher  is  to  main- 
tain discipline  hi  his  classrooms,  and 
certainly  It  is  the  function  of  a  president 
of  a  great  university  to  maintahi  at  least 
a  semblance  of  discipline  in  the  univer- 
sity which  he  heads.  Riots,  strikes,  sit- 
ins  and  demonstrations  have  been  the 
order  of  the  day  for  several  years  on  the 
campus,  and  the  taxpayers  have  waited 
in  vain  for  Dr.  Kerr  to  speak  out  against 
such  riotous  acts — and  take  construc- 
tive, positive  action  as  was  done  at  Stan- 
ford, the  University  of  Maryland,  and 
many  other  colleges  and  universities. 

The  action  of  the  regents  was  not 
something  new.  for  under  Governor 
Brown  it  was  understood  that  Dr.  Kerr 
was  hanging  on  to  his  position  by  a  one 
vote  margin  in  that  body.  The  mistake 
was  made  when  he  offered  to  resign, 
some  time  ago.  and  the  board  of  regents 
did  not  accept  it. 

The  University  of  California  is  far 
more  important  than  any  individual,  and 
it  will  be  a  better  tax-supported  in- 
stitution as  a  result  of  the  regents'  recent 
action.  

MEMBERSHIP   OF   JOINT   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  communication  from  the 


^lalrman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production: 

H0T7SE  OF  REPBISENTATIVSS. 
rolUUTTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CxmRENCT. 

Washington,  D.C..  January  20. 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoemack, 
The  Speaker, 

Bouse  of  Representatives, 
^fashington,  D.C. 

piAB  Mr.  Spkakkr:  As  you  know,  pursuant 
to  section  712(a)  (2)  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (Title  60.  Appendix,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Section  2162(a)(2).  It  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  suggest  five  mem- 
IMTS  of  the  Committee  to  be  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  following  mem- 
ben  meet  with  your  approval:  Wright  Pat- 
nian.  AbrsJiam  J.  Multer,  William  A.  Barrett. 
William  B.  Wldnall.  Paiil  A.  Pino. 

With  Undest  regards  and  best  wishes.  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman, 

Ctuiirman. 

The  Clerk  notified  the  Senate  thereof. 


MEMBERSHIP  OP  THE  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bUl  (S.  376)  fixing 
the  representation  of  the  majority  and 
minority  membership  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  376 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and,  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5(a)  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  (15 
US.C.  1024(a))  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(a)  There  Is  established  a  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  to  be  composed  of  ten  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  ten  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  each  case,  the  majority  party  shall  be  rep- 
resented by  six  Members  and  the  minority 
party  shall  be  represented  by  four  Members. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  thne,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION— A 
REPUBLICAN  APPRAISAL 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  hiclude  a 
statement  by  the  minority  leader,  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford,  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my 
capacity  as  House  Republican  whip  it  is 
my  privilege  to  be  a  part  of  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  of  the  Congress,  by 
Which  we  Republicans  of  both  the  House 


and  Senate  coordinate  our  legislative  ef- 
forts for  the  advancement  of  our  party 
policy  and  principles. 

Last  Thursday  evening,  January  19, 
our  distinguished  minority  leaders,  Rep- 
resentative Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan, 
and  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dihk- 
SEN,  of  Illinois,  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  our  Republican  appraisal  of 
the  state  of  the  Union. 

In  a  forthright  maimer  our  two  lead- 
ers in  Congress  presented  an  evaluation 
of  our  country's  posture,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, the  dh-ectlon  in  which  we  are  now 
headed,  and  what  we  RepubUcans  specif- 
ically propose  in  meethig  the  grave  prob- 
lems confronting  us,  so  that  we  may  have 
a  sorely  needed  "new  dhectlon." 

In  our  Republican  appraisal  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Dirksen  discussed  our 
critical  foreign  policy,  and  House  Minor- 
ity Leader  Ford  out  country's  equally 
critically  domestic  policies.  More  Im- 
portantly, hi  behalf  of  aU  RepubUcans. 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  set  forth  hi  specific 
terms  a  realistic  constructive  program  for 
solving  many  domestic  problems. 

As  an  appraisal  of  the  present  and  a 
program  that  looks  to  the  future,  I  com- 
mend a  most  careful  reading  of  Minority 
Leader  Ford's  brilliant  remarks.  They 
follow: 
The   State   of  the   Union — A   REPtraLiCAN 

Afpbaisai. 
(Address  of  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Republican,  of  Michigan,  minority  lead- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives) 
Again  we  gather  In  this  historic  chamber, 
conscious  of  the  Invisible  presence  of  great 
leaders  of  the  past.    This  year  we  are  rein- 
forced by  the  visible  presence  of  new  leaders 
of  the  future.    We  welcome  enthusiastically 
the  64  new  Republican  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  90th  Congress. 

Senator  Dirksen  and  I  are  here  to  give  a 
BepubUcan   Appraisal  of  the  State  of  the 

Union. 

November  8,  the  citizens  of  America  voted 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Their  message  came  through  loud  and 
clear — a  ringing  vote  for  vlgorour  two-party 
government.  It  was  a  blunt  demand  for 
honesty  and  candor  In  public  affairs.  The 
Credibility  Gap  must  go! 

We  rejoice  In  the  mandate — a  New  Direc- 
tion for  America. 

No  era  In  our  history  began  with  higher 
hopes  than  the  1960's.  We  had  bound  up 
the  Nation's  wounds.  We  were  blessed  with 
eight  years  of  strength,  peace  and  progress 
under  President  Elsenhower. 

As  the  decade  dawned,  all  Americans  were 
stirred  by  the  words,  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you;  ask  what  you  can  do 
for  your  coxmtry." 

The  years  have  slipped  by  and  now  Amer- 
icans in  1967  see  the  decade  that  dawned  m 
hope  fading  Into  frustration  and  failure, 
bafflement  and  boredom. 

The  President  said  that  the  election  re- 
turns did  not  mean  that  people  want  progress 
to  stop. 

We  agree. 

They  want  progress  to  start — nowl 

For  every  problem  of  the  Sixties,  this  Ad- 
ministration has  revived  tired  theories  of  the 
Thirties. 

For  the  past  two  years,  positive  and  prac- 
tical Republican  programs  have  been  largely 
Ignored.  ^   ^ 

Things  will  be  dilTerent  In  the  next  two 

years! 

We  won  the  first  round  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  364  to  64.  with  three-quar- 
ters of  the  Democrats  foUowing  our  imanl- 
mous  Republican  lead. 

We  will  win  more — ^many  morel 


NEW  DIRECTION,  NOT  COAUTION 


Cynics  may  call  every  EepubUcan  victory 
In  this  Congress  a  coaUtlon.  Let's  meet  that 
Issue  head-on.  right  now. 

By  definition.  coaUtion  require*  advance 
consultation  and  ultimate  compromise  of 
conviction  to  win  a  legislative  victory. 

RepubUcans  wUl  make  no  such  deals. 

RepubUcans  wlU  give  leadership  to  the 
dynamic  and  OonstrucUve  Center  to  Con- 
gress. 

We  welcome  every  Democratic  vote  for 
poelUve  RepubUcan  programs  that  wlU  give 
New  Direction  to  our  Nation. 

We  wlU  press  for  creative  Republican  ac- 
tion. When  New  Direction  demands  It.  we 
will  say  "No"  to  the  old  Democratic  failures. 

Our  "No"  wUl  be  particularly  emphatic  if 
we  are  asked  to  slow  down  progress  toward 
the  equality  that  Is  the  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can. ^^ 

Never  forget,  the  Republican  Party  came 
Into  being  to  make  real  the  beUef  that  all  men 
are  created  eqioal  and  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  Insdlenable  rights.  It  Is  dla- 
heartenlng  to  see  evidence  tiiat  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  lowering  the  priority  given  to  these 
matters  In  the  90th  Congress. 

SENSIBLE    SOLUnONB    FOE    THE     SEVENTIES 

As  we  look  to  the  years  ahead.  Republicans 
see  a  program  of  Sensible  Solutions  for  the 
Seventies. 

That  program  must  begin  In  1967. 
First  priority— the  growth  and  proepwlty 
of  our  economy. 

There  are  ominous  signs  of  an  economic 
slowdown  this  year.  Unless  our  course  Is  re- 
directed decisively,  we  may  well  face  the 
paradox  of  a  recession  with  both  Increased  in- 
flation and  increased  taxation. 

The  Investment  Tax  Credit  must  be  re- 
stored   Immediately. 

An  honest  federal  budget  Is  Imperative. 
If  the  Congress  is  to  assess  the  needs  of  our 
economy  Intelligently,  the  Administration 
must  not  repeat  Its  tragic  error  of  present- 
ing a  budget  of  evasion,  manipulation  and 
gimmickry.  This  budget  underestimated 
exjjendltures  by  at  least  S14  bUUon,  over  $4 
bUUon  of  which  was  non-military. 

Congress  should  immediately  repeal  the 
Participation  Sales  Act,  which  conceals  and 
distorts  the  true  budgetary  situation. 

When  we  know  how  much  is  needed  for 
national  security,  the  Congress  can  then 
make  certain  that  essential  domestic  pro- 
gmms  are  adequately  funded.  Low-priority 
programs,  desirable  as  they  may  be,  must  be 
postponed.  Republicans  will  move  to  cut 
non-essential  spending — even  If  the  President 
doesn't. 

Billions  of  dollars  approved  by  Congress 
In  the  past  remain  unspent.  This  Congress 
must  take  a  hard  look  at  those  funds.  We 
propose  a  Rescission  Bill,  withdrawing  the 
President's  authority  to  obligate  and  spend 
such  funds  that  cannot  meet  the  test  of 
economy  of  the  new  Congress. 

The  President  belatedly  promised  to  cut 
t3  billion  from  expenditures  by  the  end  of 
June.  He  should  spell  out  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  where  these  reductions  have 
been  made — U  they  have  been  made. 

With  such  uncertainties,  the  President 
has  not  made  a  convincing  case  for  his  taE 
Increase. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  REPONSIBILrnES TAE 

SHAaiNG 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the 
1966  elections  was  the  people's  choice  of  23 
new  Republican  governors,  and  more  than 
700  new  state  legislators. 

This  reflects  not  only  confidence  In  our 
party  and  its  fine  candidates  but  also  faith 
In  state  government  Itself. 

Republicans  have  faith  to  the  constitu- 
tional concept  of  Federalism,  which  requires 
strong  and  vigorous  state  as  well  as  national 
action  on  a  variety  of  problems.  Tet.  seen 
through  the  Democrats'  rear-view  mirror  of 
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the  Thirties,  everything  can  be  cured  by  Fed- 
eral dictation  and  Federal  funds,  doled  out 
through  grants-in-aid  which  keep  Washing- 
ton as  the  manipulator  of  all  strings. 

There  are  now  over  400  Federal  aid  appro- 
proprlatlons  for  170  separate  aid  programs, 
administered  by  a  total  of  21  Federal  Depart- 
ments and  agencies,  150  Washington  bureaus 
and  400  regional  offices,  each  with  Its  own 
way  of  passing  out  Federal  tax  dollars. 

Federal  aid  to  states  and  municipalities 
through  this  tangled  thicket  Increased  from 
•1  billion  in  1946  to  about  $16  bllUon  this 
year. 

Republicans  reiterate  their  support  for  a 
system  of  tax  sharing  to  return  to  the  states 
and  local  governments  a  fixed  percentage  of 
personal  Income  taxes  without  Federal  con- 
trol. This  system  would  promote  a  swift  Im- 
provement In  education,  law  enforcement, 
community  development,  mass  transit,  and 
other  essentially  local  problems. 

Smog  1b  replacing  the  weather  as  the  No.  1 
topic  of  conversation,  but  no  two  cities  have 
Identical  problems.  Cities  are  far  more  di- 
versified than  states.  They  have  one  com- 
mon denominator — their  problems  multiply 
as  people  move  to  the  suburbs.  This  exodus 
leaves  less  revenue  to  meet  more  problems. 

Tax  sharing  woiild  restore  the  needed  vi- 
tality and  diversity  to  our  Federal  sytsem. 
Revenue  sharing  could  also  be  accomplished 
with  tax  credits. 

Many  elTective  measures  to  Improve  agri- 
culture originated  with  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Life,  established  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt.  Republicans  pro- 
pose a  National  Committee  on  Urban  Living 
be  created  without  delay. 

An  exaggerated  example  of  urban  problems 
Is  our  own  national  capital.  Yet  a  swarm 
of  Federal  experts  Is  telling  the  cities  how 
to  cure  their  Ills  while  the  only  Federal  city 
In  our  Nation  is  a  disgrace. 

Republicans  believe  Washington,  D.O., 
should  be  made  a  "model  city"  for  demon- 
stration projects  and  new  Initiatives  In  urban 
progress. 

XDXTCATTON 

Higher  education  and  vocational  education 
acts  bear  strong  Republican  imprints. 

We  will  continue  o\ir  efforts  to  provide 
assistance  to  those  who  bear  the  rising  cost 
of  higher  education  through  tax  credits. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act,  how- 
ever, at  minimum  requires  substantial  re- 
vision to  simplify  forms,  reduce  excessive 
paperwork  and  eliminate  the  heavy-handed 
Federal  Intrusions.  All  pre-school  and  early- 
school  problems  should  be  consolidated  in 
the  Office  of  Education.  Republicans  trust 
local  school  boards  to  formulate  policy  and 
set  priorities  far  more  than  we  trust  bureau- 
crats in  Washington. 

Congress  should  take  the  Federal  hand- 
cuffs off  our  local  educators.  The  best  way 
to  do  this  is  by  tax  sharing  and  tax  credits. 
If  the  Democrats,  who  control  Congress,  re- 
fuse to  consider  tax  sharing  legislation,  Re- 
publicans will  seek  to  substitute  block  edu- 
cation grants,  without  Federal  earmarking  or 
controls. 

We  will  propose  new  approaches  to  rein- 
force the  vitality  and  diversity  that  is  the 
genlTU  of  our  educational  system.  It  is  In 
th*  school  that  the  doors  of  opportunity  open 
to  all  American  children.  We  shall  not  deny 
them  the  best  that  can  be  given. 

SOCIAL    BKCrnUTT 

The  President  proposed  Social  Security 
Changes  that  It  Is  estimated  would  cost  the 
equivalent  of  a  1.6  percent  Social  Security 
payroll  tax  Increase. 

At  the  present  tax  base,  this  would  ul- 
timately raise  the  total  Social  Security  pay- 
roll tax  to  more  than  12  percent.  The  Social 
Security  trust  fund  must  be  kept  sound. 
Greater  benefits  normally  involve  greater 
taxes,  particularly  burdensome  to  our 
younger  citizens. 

Aa  In  the  past.  Republicans  now  favor  an 


increase  in  permitted  earnings  by  Social  Se- 
curity recipients.  Present  earning  limita- 
tions reflect  the  depression  mentality  of  the 
Thirties  and  make  no  ssnse  for  the  Seventies. 
Widows  benefits  and  minimum  benefits  must 
be  brought  Into  line  Irith  today's  inflated 
living  costs.  Those  stUl  uncovered  should, 
as  soon  as  possible,  be  blanketed  Into  the 
Social  Security  system  at   least   by  age   72. 

Our  older  citizens  must  be  protected  from 
the  extortions  of  Great  Society  inflation. 
They  cant  wait  while  we  debate. 

Congress  should  enaoit,  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  an  8  percent  increase  in  Social  Se- 
curity benefits.  These  increased  benefits 
can  be  achieved  without  any  tax  Increase. 

About  V4  of  the  nation's  poor  are  elderly 
citizens.  Their  sltuatloe  Is  tragic  and  desper- 
ate.   The  Poverty  War  has  passed  them  by. 

In  the  past  two  years  of  Democratic  con- 
trol, basic  Social  Security  benefits  have  fallen 
7  percentage  points  behind  the  consumer 
price  index. 

Republicans  propose  Social  Security  bene- 
fits rise  automatically  with  rising  prices.  It 
Is  time  we  took  Social  Security  out  of  elec- 
tion-year politics. 

VTTERANS 

Republicans  believe  those  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  In  Southeast  Aela  shovild  be  treated 
equally  with  other  veterans.  All  veterans, 
war  widows  and  their  dependents  should  be 
protected  from  skyrocketing  Inflation  by  in- 
creased benefits. 

POVEWTT 

The  greatest  poverty  In  this  country  today 
Is  the  poverty  of  realistic  Ideas  among 
Poverty  War  generals— end  sergeants.  Sen- 
sible Republican  proposals  have  been  rejected 
arbitrarily. 

Republicans  will  continue  to  press  for  total 
revamping  and  redirection  of  the  Poverty 
War.  We  want  an  Opportunity  Crusade  that 
wUl  enlist  private  enterprise  and  the  states 
as  effective  partners  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  fight.  We  would  give  the  chil- 
dren of  poverty  the  very  highest  priority 
they  deserve.  As  Republicans  have  iirged 
for  two  years.  Head  Start  requires  follow- 
through  In  the  early  gjades. 

We  propose  a  new  Industry  Youth  Corps 
to  provide  private,  productive  employment 
and   training  on  the  Job. 

We  propose  the  Republican  Human  In- 
vestment Act  to  Induce  employers  to  expand 
Job  opportunities  for  the  unskilled. 

We  prop>06e  to  enlarge  the  opportunities 
of  low-Income  Americans  for  private  home 
ownership. 

All  Americans  demand  a  thorough  airing 
of  poverty  administration,  poverty  publicity 
and  poverty  politics. 

GOVZRNMENT    REORGANIZATION 

The  need  for  streaMlining  the  national 
government  has  become  even  more  urgent 
since  we  recommended  a  new  Hoover-type 
commission  a  year  ago.  The  President's  only 
specific  proposal  for  reorganization — to  com- 
bine the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Com- 
merce— merely  scratchee  the  surface. 

We  believe  the  Post  Office  Department 
should  be  taken  out  of  politics  from  top  to 
bottom.  Republicans  favor  selecting  all 
Postmasters  on  merit  alone. 

What  Irony — we  wlU  probably  deliver  a 
man  to  the  Moon  before  we  can  properly 
deliver  the  United  States  Mall  to  Its  correct 
address  on  Earth. 

The  colossal  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  another  executive  agency  that  needs  re- 
form. Republicans  will  continue  to  support 
the  concept  of  fair  farm  prices  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  without  price-depressing  manipu- 
lation by  bureaucrats.  The  mass  and  maze 
of  federal  farm  laws,  rules,  regulations  and 
forms  must  be  simplified.  Every  farmer 
knows  there's  enough  t©  do  in  every  24-hour 
day  on  the  farm  without  a  load  of  federal 
paperwork. 

We  applaud  efforts  lio  create  more  parks 


and  seashores  and  will  give  special  emphaili 
to  the  preservation  of  Jobe  and  commuoltr 
stability.  ' 

LABOB-MANAOEMENT   LAWS 

A  year  ago  the  President  promised  Con- 
gress he  would  soon  propose  new  ways  to 
handle  national  emergency  strikes.  Even 
though  1967  looms  as  a  year  of  labor-man. 
agement  strife,  he  has  made  no  proposaji 
whatsoever.  Incredibly,  he  never  mentioned 
it  in  his  latest  State  of  the  Union  Message. 

Without  waiting  further.  Congress  shouia 
chose  a  balanced  commission  of  experts  to 
make  recommendations  in  this  complex  and 
sensitive  area. 

Our  unswerving  purpose  should  be  to 
strengthen  free  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween equals,  without  unnecessary  govern- 
ment meddling.  Congress  should  undertake, 
without  delay,  a  full  review  of  labor-man- 
agement laws  and  the  operations  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

It  is  unfair  to  both  labor  and  management 
for  Congress  to  legislate  blindly  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  crisis. 

CONGRESSIONAL,    CAMPAIGN,    AND    ELECTIOIf 
REFORMS 

To  do  our  job  better.  Congress  should  act 
promptly  on  the  bipartisan  recommendatlona 
for  congressional  reorganization  endorsed 
last  session  by  our  House  Republican  Policy 
Committee,  but  pigeon-holed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic majority. 

We  call  for  a  strong  Hotise  Ethics  Com- 
mittee and  an  investigating  committee  under 
the  control  of  the  minority. 

Such  reforms  would  restore  the  people'* 
confidence  in  Congress  and  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Congress  should  rescue  the  President'! 
year-old  pledge  for  a  Clean  Elections  Law. 
Such  a  law  must  be  on  the  books  before  1968. 

This  Clean  Elections  Law  should  guaran- 
tee full  and  accurate  reporting  of  political 
contributions  and  expenditiu-es  in  support 
of  national  candidates  and  put  an  end  to 
abuses  In  campaign  finance.  Legislation  also 
is  needed  to  encourage  an  Increased  fiow  ot 
small  contributions.  Republicans  are  proud 
that  69  percent  of  our  contributions  in  the 
last  Presidential  campaign  were  in  sums  of 
less  than  $100. 

Last  year  the  Congress  unwisely  rushed 
through  a  bill  which  would  provide  as  much 
as  60  million  taxpayers'  dollars  to  political 
parties  for  the  1968  campaign.  This  serloui 
mistake  should  be  reversed  without  delay. 

Instead,  the  Congress  would  be  wise  to 
permit  contributors  an  Income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  political  contributions  up  to  (100. 

Our  antiquated  Electoral  College  System 
of  choosing  the  President  should  be  changed 
to  make  sure  the  people's  will  prevails. 

In  planning  for  the  1968  Presidential  cam- 
paign and  elections,  the  Congress  must  come 
to  grips  with  the  foremost  factor  In  political 
competition  today — a  factor  unknown  when 
present    laws    were    written — television. 

The  biggest  single  campaign  expense  for 
any  national  candidate  today  is  television 
time.  Television  brings  the  national  political 
debate  into  every  American  hom«.  Yet  no 
resJly  thorough  study  has  been  made  of  the 
public's  interest  in  television  as  a  political 
medium.  Television  channels,  of  necessity 
limited  in  number,  really  belong  to  all  the 
people. 

They  should  not  be  at  the  service  of  the 
highest  bidder  or  the  party  In  power.  They 
cannot  be  regulated  solely  by  the  conscience 
or  convictions  of  network  executives  and 
their  most  popular  television  faces. 

An  illogical  federal  law  now  operates  to 
prevent  television  and  radio  stations  from 
granting  time  without  charge  to  major 
party  candidates  without  making  equal  time 
available  to  a  host  of  minor  party  candidates. 
We  unequivocally  favM"  nationally  televised 
debates  between  future  Presidential  con- 
tenders. 

We  propose  legislation  requiring  television 
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md  radio  to  provide  free  and  equal  treat- 
jQfot  to  major  parties  and  their  spokesmen 
not  only  in  future  campaigns,  but  also  for 
tbe  presentation  of  divergent  political  views 
tljioughout  the  periods  between  formal  cam- 
paigning. 

CBIMB   AND   LAW   ENTORCEMENT 

Crime  and  violence,  disregard  of  law  and 
aiareepect  for  authority.  Immorality  and  ir- 
^eeponslblUty  are  on  the  rise.  We  welcwne 
me  President's  recent  recognition  of  this 
gnlarging  crisis. 

Bepublicans  In  the  last  Congress  authored 
legislation  which  created  a  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Revision  and  Reform  of 
Criminal  Laws,  a  major  step  forward. 

The  House  also  adopted  last  year,  although 
It  died  in  the  Senate,  a  proposal  which 
Bepubllcans  will  renew  this  session  In  a 
"Catlzens  Rights  Act  of  1967."  The  Act  would 
make  It  a  crime  to  travel  from  one  state 
to  another  with  an  Intent  to  incite  riots. 
It  would  also  protect  individuals  in  the 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights. 

Wiretapping  and  electronic  eavesdropping 
worry  all  Americans  who  prize  their  privacy. 
Properly  used,  these  are  essential  weapons 
to  those  who  guard  our  Nation's  security  and 
vage  ceaseless  war  against  organized  crime. 

The  Congress,  the  President  and  the  Courts 
inu£t  promptly  spell  out  the  permissible 
limits  of  their  use. 

At  all  levels  of  government  a  massive  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  reduce  crime  by  at- 
tacking some  of  its  basic  causes:  poverty, 
slums,  Inadequate  education  and  discrimina- 
tion. However,  our  laws  and  actions  should 
never  be  based  on  the  theory  that  a  criminal 
Is  solely  the  product  of  his  environment. 

Fear  of  punishment  remains  an  Important 
deterrent  to  crime. 

We  call  upon  the  independent  Judicial 
Branch  of  our  Government  to  uphold  the 
rights  of  the  law-abiding  citizen  with  the 
same  fervor  as  it  upholds  the  rights  of  the 
accused. 

Most  Americans  will  resist  any  trend  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  national  police 
force  or  the  unwarranted  Intrusion  of  Fed- 
eral power  into  local  law  enforcement.  Yet, 
there  Is  a  proper  place  for  Federal  assistance 
and  leadership. 

Within  the  Federal  correctional  system,  the 
Work  Release  Program  and  other  enlightened 
prisoner  rehabilitation  projects  must  be  de- 
signed and  expanded  to  reduce  the  number  of 
second-time  offenders. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  law  enforce- 
ment must  remain  with  the  states  and  local 
authorities.  In  the  last  analysis,  public 
safety  depends  upon  the  courage  and  char- 
acter of  the  policeman  patrolling  his  beat. 
The  Federal  Government  can  properly  help 
In  making  law  enforcement  a  more  attractive 
and  professional  career. 

A  National  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
similar  to  the  successful  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  should  be  established  for  research 
and  training  and  for  the  dissemination  of 
the  latest  techniques  In  police  science. 

NATIONAL  SECCTRITY 

Not  as  Republicans  but  as  Americans  we 
are  gravely  worried  about  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity. This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  The  con- 
flict is  primarily  between  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress. 

The  short-range  military  policies  and  the 
long-range  defense  posture  of  this  country 
urgently  demand  searching  re-examination 
and  New  Direction.  Nothing  in  the  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  Message  lessened 
our  deep  concern  In  this  all-Important  area. 

Our  strategic  thinking  of  the  1970*8  and 
beyond,  the  timely  planning  and  production 
of  advanced  weapons  systems,  and  the  pru- 
dent management  of  ovu*  total  national  de- 
fense capabilities  have  become  stalled  on  a 
dead-end  street. 

Republicans  renew,  with  even  greater  urg- 
ency, our  call  for  Congress  to  name  a  Blue 
Klbbon  Commission  of  the  most  able  and 


Independent  Americans  to  get  on  with  this 
Job. 

Within  its  Constitutional  responsibility. 
Congress  can  do  more. 

We  must  take  prompt  action  to  modernize 
our  Navy,  increase  our  superiority  In  nuclear 
propulsion,  and  counter  the  growing  threat 
of  missile-carrying  enemy  submarines. 

We  must  take  prompt  stepw  to  rebuild  the 
American  Merchant  Marine,  already  shrunken 
to  one  fifth  its  former  size,  and  regain  our  lost 
lead  over  the  Soviet  Union  In  modem  ship- 
building. Shockingly,  the  U.S.  is  no  longer  a 
major  maritime  power.  The  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration must  be  upgraded  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency. 

We  must  proceed  at  top  speed  with  the 
development  of  long-delayed  Advanced 
Manned  Strategic  Bombers  and  Improved 
Manned  Interceptors. 

We  must  strengthen  our  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  forces  and  eliminate  inequities 
in  the  Draft.  Our  defense  jjosture  should  be 
tailored  to  our  global  commitments. 

The  Administration  has  finally  admitted 
to  the  American  people  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  Increased  its  Intercontinental  Ballistic 
Missile  capability  and  Is  deploying  an  Antl- 
Ballistlc  Missile  Defense  System.  In  antici- 
pation of  a  life-and-death  decision  on  Just 
such  a  development.  Congress  has  voted  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  the  Administration  did 
not  seek  and  apparently  has  not  used. 

The  Congress  did  its  duty  and  gave  the 
President  a  clear  expression  of  its  will  and 
the  means  to  carry  it  out. 

Before  more  precious  time  is  lost,  Congress 
and  the  American  people  are  now  entitled  to  a 
clear  explanation  from  the  President  of  the 
perils  and  problems  facing  the  United  States 
in  the  new  global  balance  of  strategic  power. 
We,  too,  seek  to  avoid  a  costly  new  rotind  In 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  But  the  least  the  Na- 
tion must  do  now  is  speed  up  its  readiness  to 
deploy  Anti-Ballistic  Missiles  in  a  hurry  If  our 
survival  requires  it. 

Americans  are  properly  devoted  to  the  con- 
cept of  civilian  control  In  defense  matters. 
This  civilian  control  never  before  has  meant 
consistent  civilian  disregard  for  professional 
military  Judgment,  Intimidation  of  dissenters 
and  BUbstitution  of  soulless  computers  for 
human  experience. 

The  first  place  to  close  the  Credibility  Gap 
Is  at  the  Pentagon. 

All  Americans  Join  In  the  President's 
earnest  hopes  for  an  honorable  peace  and 
foolproof  disarmament.  But  they  are  deeply 
concerned  that  the  Communists  even  now  are 
intensifying  both  the  hot  and  cold  wars. 
We  must  prevail  in  this  worldwide  test  of 
willpower  and  weaponry. 

Nothing  has  higher  priority,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, than  the  safety,  strength  and  survival 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  our  people 
and  our  posterity. 

There  will  be  no  Sensible  Solutions  for  the 
Seventies,  no  Republicans  or  Democrats,  If  we 
fall  In  this  supreme  test  of  a  nation. 

To  our  President,  we  of  the  Loyal  Opposi- 
tion say — in  the  words  of  another  anguished 
Commander-in-Chief: » 

"With  firnmess  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in." 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
address  myself  also  to  the  recent  ac- 
tion out  in  the  State  of  California  in- 
volving the  firing  of  the  president  of  the 
University  of  California.  Clark  Kerr.  I 
address  myself  to  that  fact  not  only  as 
a  California  Congressman  but  as  a  grad- 
uate of  that  university  and  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  a  district  that  is  inamediately 
adjacent  to  the  university  campus. 

I  think  I  share  the  view  and  the  con- 
cern of  a  great  many  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  California  with  regard  to 
the  precipitous  action  that  was  taken 
there;  not  that  we,  or  I,  stand  particular- 
ly in  defense  of  President  Klerr  or  his 
policies  In  administering  the  university, 
although,  let  it  be  clear  I  personally 
support  him  and  have  done  so  while  I 
served  in  the  California  Legislature  and 
have  done  so  as  an  alumnus  of  that  uni- 
versity, but  the  thing  which  concerns 
me  and  I  believe,  concerns  many  of  my 
fellow  Califomians,  is  the  political  im- 
plication that  the  action  taken  in  firing 
the  president  presents  to  the  people. 
This  was  done  with  an  unbelievable  lack 
of  grace  and  with  arrogance  and  cruelty 
and  indicates  that  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  California  there  will  be  a 
political  administration  at  that  univer- 
sity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  very  first  regent's 
meeting  attended  by  the  new  Governor, 
a  motion  was  made  by  the  president  of 
the  State  board  of  agriculture — ^the  new 
Governor's  recent  appointee — ^to  fire  the 
president  of  the  university.  He  was 
joined  and  supported  most  vehemently 
in  favor  of  the  motion  to  depose  the 
president  by  the  new  Governor  and  the 
new  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  the  action  that 
disturbs  me  which  resulted  in  the  firing 
of  President  Kerr.  It  is  the  fact  that 
at  the  very  first  meeting  attended  by 
the  new  Governor  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, within  3  weeks  after  he  subscribed 
to  his  oath  of  office,  that  he  took  the 
crass,  graceless  and,  I  feel,  disturbing 
action  which  has  resulted  in  the  tumul- 
tuous upheaval  at  that  university,  lead- 
ing one  to  conclude,  without  any  reser- 
vation it  seems  to  me,  that  political  mo- 
tivations are  now  involved  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  university. 


GOVERNOR  REAGAN  INTRODUCES 
POLITICS  IN  ADMINISTERING  TIIE 
UNIVERSITY   OP  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


>  Abraham  Lincoln,  2nd  Inaugural  Address. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CALIFORNIA 
AND  GOVERNOR  REAGAN'S  PRO- 
POSALS FOR  REDUCTIONS  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  BUDGET 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  said  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
WaldxeI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  CaUfomla,  I  have  always 
been  extremely  proud  of  the  great  UrU- 
verslty  of  CsJlfomia.  On  Friday,  the 
president  of  the  university.  Dr.  Clark 
Kerr,  was  summarily  fired  by  the  imi- 
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versity's  board  of  regents.  I  am  shocked 
and  upset  by  the  firing  of  President  Kerr 
Just  weeks  after  the  Installation  of  a  new 
Goveznor  and  days  after  Governor  Rea- 
gan's proposals  for  reductions  In  the 
university  budget.  Governor  Reagan's 
continuing  attack  on  the  university  can 
only  damage  its  superb  reputation  and 
the  high  quality  of  education  offered  the 
young  people  of  our  State. 

This  grievous  action  nms  directly  con- 
trary to  the  concept  so  long  cherished  by 
the  pe<9le  of  California — the  independ- 
ence of  its  university  from  political  shifts 
and  changes.  It  is  this  Independence  of 
its  governing  board  which  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  achlevemoits  and 
honors  of  the  university. 

I  want  to  pay  a  personal  tribute  at  this 
time  to  Dr.  Clark  Kerr.  President  Kerr 
has  a  wide  and  Just  reputation  as  a  great 
educator  and  it  is  a  disaster  that  we  have 
lost  him.    

THE  CRISIS  AT  THE  UNTVERSITY  OP 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  own  per- 
sonal concern  and  alarm  at  the  recent 
action  of  the  board  of  regents. 

In  our  great  State  of  Caltfomla  we 
are  proud  of  the  tradition  that  our  xml- 
versity  has  been  Insulated  from  the  vari- 
ous political  winds.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  action  of  this  past  week 
presents  cause  for  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern not  only  on  the  part  of  people  of 
California,  but  also,  I  would  feel,  on  the 
part  of  educators  throughout  the  land. 

The  firing  of  Clark  Kerr  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Board  of  Regents 
was  ill  considered  and  imwarranted.  It 
raises  the  specter  of  political  machina- 
tion and  the  suspicion  that  Governor 
Reagan  and  his  advisers  are  willing  to 
manipulate  our  great  system  of  higher 
education  for  their  own  political  gain. 

In  this,  his  first  clear-cut  opportunity 
to  exercise  real  leadership  and  Judg- 
ment, the  Governor  should  have  exerted 
hlmiself  to  forestall  such  rash 'action. 
Insteady  he  precipitated  it,  infiuendng 
others  who  would  have  preferred  a  more 
thoiightful  course  of  action  to  go  along 
with  him.  

THE  SPEABaESElSHIP  OP  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Insert  into  the 
Rscoao  at  this  point,  under  previous 
leave  to  do  so,  excerpts  of  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  January  19, 1967, 
issue  of  Roll  Call,  which  deals  with  the 
speakership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
main  thrust  of  this  article  expresses  the 


sentiments  of  the  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  include  it  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks: 

THE  SfkakXsshif 
The  Speaker  ol  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives wields  great  power.     He  derives  that 
povrer,  in  the   American  tradition,   by   the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

Because  of  the  prestige  and  power  be 
commands,  he  Is  courted  by  and  pressured  by 
segments  of  the  American  society,  ranging 
from  the  Executive  Department  to  news- 
papers to  lobbyists  to  the  man  In  the  street. 
The  Speaker  Is  subservient  to  no  force 
other  than  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
As  Booth  Mooney,  a  former  aide  to  President 
Johnson,  points  out  in  his  book,  "Iifr.  Speak- 
er." the  Speaker  is  the  elected  representa- 
tive of  the  people's  representatives.  In  being 
named  to  the  speakership,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  received,  Indirectly,  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  came  as  a  shock  to  Cksngress  this  Tues- 
day morning  when  th»  Washington  Post 
boldly  suggested  In  Its  lead  editorial,  that 
Speaker  John  McCormaek  should  resign  the 
post  to  which  his  peers  had  elected  him  time 
and  again. 

Old  age.  Inadequate  leadership  and  the 
Implications  of  Incompetence  and  disinter- 
est seemed  to  be  the  reasons  for  the  rash 
demand.  The  Si>eaker's  "weakness  in  com- 
mand" is  contrasted  with  former  Speakers 
such  as  Clay  and  Cannon. 

The  role  of  the  Speaker  has  changed  along 
with  the  times  and  the  perfection  of  the 
democratic  process.  Tha  House  today  would 
not  tolerate  the  partisanship  of  a  Clay  nor 
the  despotism  of  a  Canaon. 

Another  former  Speaker  cited  by  the  Post 
is  Sam  Raybum,  Ironically  enough,  the  man 
who  popularized  the  phrase,  "Let  the  House 
work  Its  wUl." 

The  Poet  was  disturbed  because  the  Speak- 
er allowed  a  majority  of  the  House  to  vote 
away  the  21-day  rule,  discipline  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  and  did  not  prohibit  conservative 
Rep.  William  Oolmer's  ascendancy  to  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

Therefore,  If  we  read  the  writings  cor- 
rectly, the  Speaker  should  proclaim  himself 
a  failure  and  gracefully  retire,  turning  over 
the  reins  to  a  stronger  Speaker  .  .  . 

The  Post  acknowle<|ges  the  fact  that 
Speaker  IiAcGormack  performed  well  for  the 
Administration  while  Democratic  majorities 
were  large,  but  adds  that  he  does  not  seem 
able  to  pull  victories  out  of  the  most  closely- 
aligned  membership  at  present. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  things  have 
changed  in  the  past  few  years.  The  mood  of 
the  nation  Is  constantly  shifting.  Naturally, 
with  a  diminishing  of  party  strength,  votes 
wUl  be  closer,  with  Representatives  voting 
the  dictates  of  their  constituencies  .  .  . 

McCormack,  a  healthy  and  alert  76  years 
old,  is  well  liked  and  well  respected.  He  is 
neither  a  weak-kneed  Muhlenberg  nor  a 
power-mad  Cannon.  His  reign  as  Speaker 
has  been  In  the  great  tradition  of  his  pred- 
ecessors but  marked  by  the  print  of  a  humble 
and  fair-minded  man  .  .  . 


THE  49TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qtjie]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  January  22 


marked  the  49th  anniversary  of 
Ukraine's  independence.  On  this  date  in 
1918,  the  Ukrainian  nation  declared  lt« 
Independence  In  the  same  manner  as  did 
the  United  States  of  America  nearly  200 
years  ago.  Now  comprising  some  45  mil- 
lion  people.  It  Is  the  largest  captive  non- 
Russian  nation  both  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

In  1920,  after  a  mere  2  years  of  free- 
dom, Ukraine  became  one  of  the  first  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  colonialism,  which  was 
born  with  the  Bolshevik  revolution  of 
1917. 

Since  that  day  the  Soviets  have  en- 
slaved millions  of  formerly  free  men. 
The  Communist  virus  overwhelmed 
China  shortly  after  World  War  II  and 
now  has  the  north  of  Vietnam  under  its 
heel.  It  is  not  too  many  years  from  1920, 
when  the  UkrEdne  was  enslaved,  to  1967, 
when  we  are  fighting  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  South  Vietnam.  But  those  brief 
years,  as  they  are  measured  in  the  course 
of  history,  have  produced  a  staggering 
toll  of  suffering  and  death.  Over  1  bil- 
lion persons  now  lie  under  the  cruel  op- 
pression of  the  Communists. 

It  is  especially  fitting  to  observe  the 
anniversary  of  Ukraine's  independence, 
at  a  time  when  men  of  the  United  States 
fight  In  Vietnam.  To  those  weak  reeds 
in  this  Nation  who  wish  us  to  pull  out  of 
Vietnam,  this  advice:  Read  the  melan- 
choly list  of  nations,  such  as  Ukraine, 
which  have  fallen  before  the  Com- 
munists. 

To  these  critics  I  pose  a  question:  Do 
you  want  to  add  one  more  nation  to  the 
long  list  of  those  which  have  been  con- 
quered by  communism? 

Fortunately  for  the  United  States, 
these  critics  are  few  and  will  be  found 
wanting  in  appreciation  of  history  and 
the  true  nature  of  communism.  They 
are  the  same  voices  who  urged  the  United 
States  to  ignore  the  crimes  committed  by 
Hitler. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  during 
the  last  five  decades,  we  have  learned 
the  dictators  who  lead  Communist  na- 
tions are  never  satisfied.  They  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  freedom  has  been  erased 
from  the  earth. 

I  welcome  this  opportimity  to  restate 
a  truth  which,  when  forgotten,  has  led 
only  to  suffering:  Those  who  would 
crush  freedom  must  be  stopped  wherever 
they  attack,  be  it  in  the  Ukraine  or  In 
South  Vietnam. 

What  a  different  world  this  would  be 
if  In  1920,  when  Ukraine  lost  Its  freedom, 
we  free  nations  had  acted  to  guarantee 
its  freedom. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America.  Inc., 
especially  Its  Minnesota  branch,  for  set- 
ting aside  January  2?.  each  year  as  a 
reminder  that  the  price  of  freedom  Is 
eternal  vigilance. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  in  America  have 
learned  the  hard  lesson  that  freedom 
shps  away  from  those  who  refuse  to  face 
reality — the  cold  reality  that  communism 
seeks  the  enslavement  of  men  In  what- 
ever nation  they  live.  What  motivates 
the  Conununlst  despots  is  what  has  moti- 
vated despots  through  the  ages.  They 
are  greedy  for  power  and  contemptuous 
of  the  right  of  all  others. 
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IMPORTS  THREATEN  UJS.  FARM 

ECONOMY 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uoaxilmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Langbn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  U5.  farm 
income  may  take  a  serious  drop  this  year 
unless  the  rising  tide  of  agricultural  im- 
ports Is  checked.  With  farm  prices  cur- 
rently standing  at  77  percent  of  parity, 
U5.  farmers  can  ill  afford  any  further 
price  losses  through  excessive  imports. 

Imports  of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  cheese, 
and  eggs  are  substantially  higher  than 
the  levels  of  a  year  ago.  Imports  of  meat 
subject  to  the  1964  quota  law,  for  ex- 
ample, were  almost  40  percent  higher 
during  the  first  10  months  of  1966  than 
they  were  during  the  same  period  in 
1965. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  pre- 
dicts that  these  meat  imports  will  rise 
to  a  point  just  below  the  trigger  level  at 
which  an  import  quota  would  become  ef- 
fective. This  is  certainly  no  guarantee 
that  U.S.  beef  producers  will  not  be  faced 
with  lower  prices,  for  no  one  can  draw  a 
magic  line  and  say  "if  Imports  stay  be- 
low this  level,  American  farmers  won't 
be  hurt."  Depending  on  conditions,  even 
a  small  amount  of  Imports  at  the  wrong 
time  can  send  farm  prices  plummeting. 
We  are  gohig  to  have  to  keep  a  close  eye 
on  this  whole  situation  if  we  hope  to  pre- 
vent a  price  disaster  like  that  of  3  years 
ago. 

Imports  of  dairy  products  have  Jimiped 
enormously.  Department  of  Agriculture 
figures  show  that — ^uslng  a  whole  milk 
equivalent — dairy  Imports  in  1966  were 
almost  triple  the  1965  level,  and  may 
nearly  double  again  in  1967.  Skyrocket- 
tag  production  costs,  low  milk  prices  and 
labor  shortages  have  created  terrific 
problems  for  our  dairy  farmers — in- 
creased dairy  Imports  may  be  the  pro- 

the  camel's 


verblal  straw   that   broke 
back.   If  this  happens,  our  recent  worries 
about  future  milk  shortages  In  this  coun- 
try may  become  a  reality. 

Sheep  and  lamb  producers  are  also 
concerned  over  rising  imports,  and  over 
a  Government  action  which  could  have 
the  same  kind  of  price-depressing  effect. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  nego- 
tiated an  agreement  with  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  for  the  purchase  of  10 
million  pounds  of  lamb  for  use  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  Par  East.  The  Government 
says  that  they  cut  their  costs  about  in 
half  by  purchasing  foreign  lamb  for  our 
servicemen,  but  we  wonder  what  this 
action  and  the  effect  of  increased  im- 
ports are  going  to  cost  U.S.  farmers. 
World  trade  must  be  a  two-way  street, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  United  States 
has  far  fewer  restrictions  on  agricul- 
tural Imports  than  any  of  the  countries 
which  are  Gapping  farm  commodities 
to  us.  We  become  an  easy  mark  when 
these  nations  have  other  markets  closed 
to  them. 

If  the  dairy  products,  meat  and  eggs 
which  we  are  now  importing  In  increas- 


ing quantities  were  produced  here  in- 
stead of  abroad,  U.S.  farmers  would  be 
using  domestic  grain  to  produce  them. 
This  would  provide  an  additional  home 
market  for  U.S.  grtdn  and  would  help 
strengthen  prices. 

If  agricultural  Imports  continue  to  In- 
crease unchecked  at  the  present  rate,  our 
agricultural  economy  is  threatened.  With 
our  surplus  almost  gone  smd  a  world 
food  crisis  on  our  doorstep,  it  would  be 
sheer  folly  to  impair  In  any  way  our 
agricultural  efficiency  and  abUlty  to  pro- 
duce food. 

POLISH  GIVEAWAY  OPPOSED 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  l^peaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  to  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  an  incredible  UJ3. 
State  Department  proposal  that  $26  mil- 
lion in  debts  which  Poland  owes  the 
United  States  for  food  shipments  should 
not  be  repaid  to  the  United  States  in 
dollars,  but  In  Polish  currency  to  be  spent 
in  Poland. 

I  find  it  inconceivable  that  at  a  time 
when  Communist-ruled  Poland  Is  openly 
supporting  and  assisting  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime In  North  Vietnam,  our  Government 
can  consider  what  amounts  to  simply 
giving  that  nation  millions  of  dollars. 

Late  last  year  a  Hamburg  newspaper 
dispatch  noted  that  on  one  side  of  the 
harbor  of  Stettin,  Poland,  American 
wheat  was  being  unloaded,  while  on  the 
other  side  of  that  same  harbor  weapons 
to  be  used  against  American  soldiers  were 
loaded. 

Only  a  week  ago  it  was  reported  in  the 
press  that  Cuba  and  Poland  have  signed 
a  trade  agreement  by  which  Poland  will 
supply  food,  consumer  goods,  and  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  machinery  to  Cuba 
in  exchange  for  Cuban  sugar,  rum,  and 
minerals.  If  the  State  Department's 
proposal  Is  accepted.  It  will  mean  that 
our  supplies  of  food  to  Poland  will  allow 
Poland  to  supply  food  to  Cuba. 

Last  June  I  introduced  legislation  to 
keep  U.S.  dollars  from  going  to  Castro  via 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund — dollars 
which  would  have  been  used  for  the 
training  of  Conununist  youths  in  elec- 
tronics, radar,  and  military  communica- 
tions only  90  miles  from  oiu:  shores.  I 
am  completely  opposed  to  this  new  State 
Department  proposal  which  would,  In 
effect,  subsidize  Polish  shipments  of  in- 
dustrial materials  and  goods  to  Cuba. 

As  long  as  Polish  support  is  contribut- 
ing to  the  export  of  Cuban  commimlsm 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  the 
deaths  of  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam.  I 
find  any  effort  to  give  Poland  economic 
assistance  absolutely  unthinkable. 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  Tamsn'i  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioo 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
BUnois? 
Iliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly Mr.  Robert  Lawrence  of  Los  Angeles 
undertook  a  private  study  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam.  This  study  resulted 
from  a  1  year  graduate  research  fellow- 
ship program  in  international  relations 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
The  purpose  of  the  project,  as  he  him- 
self described  it,  was  to  compile  an  ob- 
jective evaluation  of  each  of  the  major 
factors  involved  in  the  current  conflict 
in  southeast  Asia. 

I  have  read  the  report  of  his  project 
and  commend  it  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  for  their  careful  study  and  atten- 
tion. The  report  is  an  objective  and  bal- 
anced appraisal  of  the  current  situa- 
tion. While  I  do  not  agree  with  every 
conclusion  Mr.  Lawrence  reaches,  I  do 
agree  wtlh  the  broad  resixlts  of  his  study. 
Members  will  find  that  this  report  brings 
together  under  major  headings  the  rele- 
vant facts  regarding  each  important  de- 
velopment of  the  war  in  a  concise  form 
for  ready  reference. 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  a  high  level  of  In- 
tellectual ability  and  his  scholarship  is 
unquestioned.  Last  year  he  prepared  an 
excellent  report  for  the  Republican  task 
force  on  NATO  and  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity regarding  West  German  re- 
armament. Because  of  the  thorough 
work  he  has  done  on  the  Vietnam  proj- 
ect I  Insert  his  report  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Report  or  thk  Vietnaic  Anax,tsis  Pboject 
(By  Robert  Lawrence,  graduate  research  fel- 
low.   University    of    Southern    Callfomlik 
September  15,  1966) 


REPORT      OF      THE      VIETNAM 

ANALYSIS  PROJECT 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


FRXFACa 

This  is  the  Report  of  the  Viet  Nam  Analy- 
sis Project,  a  private  study  done  under  the 
opportunity  provided  by  a  one-year  graduate 
research  feUowshlp  program  in  International 
relations  at  the  University  of  Southern  Oall- 
fcnmla. 

The  purpose  of  this  Project  has  been  to 
compile  an  objective  evaluation  of  each  of 
the  major  factors  Involved  In  the  current 
conflict  In  Southeast  Asia.  For  purposes  of 
brevity,  some  seemingly  side  issues  (e.g.  the 
wair  In  Laos)  have  been  left  out.  However, 
In  the  course  of  compiling  this  Report,  every 
attempt  has  been  made  to  examine  any  mate- 
rial Immediately  relevant.  Thus,  should  it 
be  found  that  any  major  omissions  exist, 
the  reader  may  rest  assured  this  was  an  un- 
intentional occvurence. 

This  Project  actually  commenced  when 
this  researcher  was  sent  to  South  Vietnam 
fifteen  months  ago  on  a  two-month  State 
Depiartment  (AID)  mission  In  the  svimmer  of 
1965  for  intern  work  In  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic Intelligence.  As  a  consequence,  some 
of  the  data  contained  herein  draws  from 
that  experience.  However,  every  attempt  has 
been  made  to  ensure  that  no  classified  mate- 
rial has  been  Incorporated  within  this  Re- 
port in  any  way  and  that  any  confidential 
briefings  have  been  deleted. 

More  specifically,  the  data  used  In  com- 
piling this  Report  has  come  from  a  variety 
of  sources:  pre-departure  briefings  given 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development;  field  notes  gathered 
while  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  from 
meetings    there   with   various    members    of 
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the  South  VletnameM  govenunent  and  mili- 
tary command  aa  well  as  with  members  of 
the  U^.  Embaesy,  n.S.  Operatlorts  Mission 
and  the  U^.  Armed  Forces  (Including  the 
U.8.  Ambassador  at  that  time,  the  Hon.  Max- 
weU  Taylor  and  the  U.S.  commander  of 
forces.  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland) ;  cap- 
tured Viet  Cong  documents  released  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  or  by  the 
VJ8.  liUlltary  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam; 
private  correspondence  with  members  of  for- 
eign governments  within  and  outside  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  from  over  1500  reports 
from  national  news  magazines,  wire  services 
and  major  newspapers  In  the  U.S.  and  abroad 
as  well  as  from  the  scholarly  and  military 
Uteratiuv  available  on  the  subject  of  Com- 
munist revolutionary  guerrilla  warfare. 

At  the  same  time,  the  writer  of  this 
Report  has  had  the  benefit  of  private  coun- 
sel fromra  ntmiber  of  distinguished  Individ- 
uals concerned  with  the  current  contest  in 
Vletnanl  and  wishes  to  express  a  strong  sense 
of  gratitude  to  them  here:  to  Profeesor 
Philip  E.  Mosley,  Director  of  the  Curopean  In- 
stitute at  Ck>l\mibla  University;  to  Dr.  Stefan 
T.  Pceaony,  Director  of  the  International 
Political  Studies  Program  at  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace  at 
Stanford  University;  to  several  Individuals 
connected  with  the  RAND  Corporation  who, 
for  obvio\ia  reasons,  must  have  their  names 
withheld  here  and  to  former  colleagues  and 
mentors  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California. 

It  should  be  escpressly  understood  that  the 
conclusions  and  findings  of  this  Report  do 
not  necessarily  refiect  those  of  any  other 
person  aside  from  the  author  or  of  any  insti- 
tution connected  with  this  Report  In  any 
way  whatsoever.  This  project  has  not  been 
carried  on  under  any  auspices  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  has  not  been  financed  by 
It  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

INTaOD'aCTION THE    IKOOCHINA    WAB    AS    A 

FBXLT7DX 

During  World  War  n,  the  French  were 
driven  out  of  their  colonies  In  Indochina 
by  the  Japanese.  When  the  war  ended,  the 
French  attempted  to  return  Vietnam,  Loas 
and  Cambodia  to  their  former  colonial  status 
and  found  themselves  challenged  In  this 
endeavor  by  the  Viet-Mlnh,  a  former  anti- 
Japanese  guerrilla  organization  led  by  the 
Indochlnese  Communist  Party. 

That  war  began  In  1946  and  ended  In 
1964  with  the  Geneva  Accords  after  the 
Viet-Mlnh  had  stormed  and  captured  the 
symbol  of  the  French  military  presence,  the 
fortress  of  Dien  Blen  Phu.  Under  these 
Accords,  both  sides  were  to  cease  fighting, 
the  three  states  of  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia were  granted  their  independence  and 
Vietnam  was  to  be  temporarily  divided  at 
the  17th  parallel  into  two  zones.  It  was 
further  stipulated  that  the  two  zones  were 
to  be  reunited  by  free  elections  at  the  end 
of  two  years  (i.e.,  by  1966). 

Most  importantly,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Accords  were  only  signed  by  the  French 
Government  and  by  the  Communist  regime 
that  was  to  occupy  the  Northern  zone  in 
Vietnam.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
representative  of  the  Southern  zone  (today's 
South  Vietnam)  bovmd  themselves  to  these, 
although  the  Accords  insisted  that  any 
parties  who  succeeded  those  of  the  signa- 
tories "In  their  functions"  would  also  be 
automatically  bound  to  the  Accords. 

In  1956,  the  reunification  elections  were 
not  held. 

If  the  Vlet-Minh  goal  had  been  to  gain 
all  of  Vietnam  through  either  its  war 
against  France  or  the  Accords,  It  had  failed 
and  some  other  way  would  have  to  be  found. 
The  central  conclusion  developed  from  the 
data  gathered  in  this  analysis  project  Is  that 
the  current  war  In  Vietnam  represents  the 
method  the  Communist  regime  chose  to  use : 
that  the  Viet-Mlnh,  as  the  Democratic  Re- 


pubUc  of  Vietnam  <No»th  Vietnam),  en- 
couraged, supports  and  Is  solidly  linked  to 
the  Viet  Cong;  that  a  Viet  Cong  victory  by 
Its  own  admission  would  accomplish  the 
objective  of  adding  South  Vietnam  to  North 
Vietnam  and  that  the  Viet  Cong  war  of 
"national  liberation"  is  a  means  to  this 
aggressive  end. 

PAST  I THE  NATTJBE  OF  THE  VlKrCONO 

Prom  the  beginning  ol  its  existence,  the 
Viet  Cong  has  maintained  that  it  Is  a  legiti- 
mate expression  of  the  South  Vietnamese  who 
wish  to  reimlte  their  half  of  the  country  with 
that  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  data  gathered  shows  that  this  claim  is 
false :  that  the  Viet  Cong  Ib  not  of  South  Viet- 
namese origin,  but  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  Communist  organizations  now  headquar- 
tered within  the  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment; that  the  Viet  Cong  was  Initially  set  in 
motion  by  that  government,  Is  controlled  by 
that  government  and  follows  goals  favoring 
that  government. 

Viet  Cong  oritfin  and  eoolution 
The  Viet  Cong  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
organizations  that  have  aimed  at  bringing  the 
entirety  of  Vietnam,  if  not  all  of  Indochina, 
under  Communist  rule. 

In  1930.  ^o  Chi  Mlnh,  acting  under  orders 
from  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  took  the 
Vietnamese  Communist  party  then  In  exlst- 
enoe  and  enlarged  It  to  embrace  the  Laotian 
and  Cambodian  Reds  in  a  new  organization 
known  as  the  Indochina  Oommunlst  Party.' 
The  ICP.  in  turn,  cre^ed  a  national  anti- 
Japanese  front  group  to  lerve  In  Its  publicly- 
visible  stead  in  1941  as  the  Vietnam  Doc  Lap 
Dong  Mlnh  (Revolutionary  League  for  the  In- 
dependence of  Vietnam)  or  Viet  Mlnh.  Like 
many  other  front  groups  at  that  time,  the  Viet 
Mlnh  initially  contained  a  number  of  non- 
communist  elements  that  shared  the  common 
goal  of  freeing  Indochina  of  Japanese  in- 
fluence; however,  during  World  War  II,  as  the 
Viet  Mlnh  fought  against  the  Japanese  in 
Indochina,  its  Communist  leaders  also  rid 
themselves  of  all  possible  future  rivals  in 
Vietnam  by  branding  aU  opponents  as  pro- 
Japanese  traitors  and  dealing  with  them 
accordingly.' 

Thus,  vAken  the  Japanese  left  Vietnam,  the 
Viet  Mlnh  was  the  major  native  organized 
political  entity.  Appearing  as  the  National 
Liberation  Committee  oC  Vietnam,  it  seized 
control  of  the  government  In  Hanoi  and  in 
Saigon  and  then  proclaimed  the  existence  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (DRV) 
or  North  Vietnam.' 

In  an  attempt  at  redualng  potential  opposi- 
tion from  the  Allies  then  in  the  process  of 
occupying  Vietnam,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  supposedly 
dissolved  the  old  ICP  upon  the  creation  of  the 
Association  for  Marxist  Sftudies,  which  served 
as  a  reservoir  for  his  Communist  followers.* 

To  broaden  his  base  at  nationalist  support 
even  further.  Ho  then  created  the  Hen  Viet, 
another  communist  front  organization  that 
Initially  contained  influential  non-Commu- 
nists.' Members  of  the  Association  for 
Marxist  studies  soon  Joined  the  Lien  Viet, 
took  it  over  from  within  and  came  to 
dominate  it.*  These  Association  members 
became  the  flrst  members  of  the  Lao  Dong 
or  Communist  Party  ol  North  Vietnam.' 

It  was  this  organization,  the  Lao  Dong, 
that  called  for  the  creation  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam,  set  up 
the  Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam  as  the 
military  arm  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
People's  Revolutionary  Party  of  South  Viet- 


nam which  serves  as  the  ostensible  South 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party  that  Is  sup- 
posedly free  of  Hanoi's  control.* 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the 
Viet  Cong,  North  Vietnam  has  taken  an 
active  Interest  and  part  in  its  progress.  As 
Le  Duan.  first  secretary  of  the  Lao  Dong 
central  committee  stated  in  Ills  March  13, 
1963  speech  at  the  Nguyen  Ai  Quoc  party 
school  In  Hanoi,  "The  North  is  the  common 
base  of  the  nation-wide  revolution." 

In  September,  1960,  it  was  Le  Duan  again 
who  called  for  the  creation  of  a  South  Viet- 
namese national  Liberation  front."  On 
September  10,  the  Lao  Dong  party  congress 
passed  a  resolution  stating,  in  part,  "to  in- 
sure the  complete  success  of  the  revolution- 
ary struggle  in  southern  Vetnam,  our  people 
there  must  strive  to  establish  a  united  bloc 
of  workers,  peasants  and  soldiers  and  to 
bring  into  being  a  broad  national  front, 
directed  against  the  U.S.-Diem  clique  and 
based  on  the  worker-peasant  alliance."  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  "worker-peasant 
alliance"  has  been  the  basic  political  build- 
ing block  of  Asian  Communists  since  the 
days  of  Mao  Tse-tung." 

At  no  time  since  the  1940's  has  the  Lao 
Dong  lost  control  over  its  organization  in 
the  South.  Men  who  fought  against  the 
French  during  the  Indochina  War  as  leading 
guerrilla  commanders  now  lead  units  fight- 
ing against  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment; the  main  Viet  Cong  newspaper— 
"Ola  Phong"  (Liberation)— used  the  same 
title  employed  by  one  of  the  official  Viet 
Mlnh  publications." 

Viet  Cong  organisation 
Tfie  Viet  Cong  is  composed  of  ttoo  main 
organizations:  the  National  Liberation  Front 
{NLF)  which  handles  administrative  and 
political  affairs  and  the  Central  Office  for 
South  Vietnam  (COSVN)  which  commands 
the  military  units  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

When  the  National  Liberation  Front  held 
its  organizing  conference.  It  included  among 
its  charter  members  alleged  representatives 
of  those  South  Vietnamese  groups  most  dls- 
satlsfled  with  the  prevailing  order  within 
South  Vietnam.  Among  those  attending  dur- 
ing the  February  16-March  3,  1962,  meeting 
was:  ^ 

Yblh  Aleo— member  of  the  Rhades  tribe, 
one  of  the  largest  Montagnard  minorities  in 
South  Vietnam; 

Dal  Duo  Son  Vong — representing  the  500,- 
000  Ehmers  (Cambodians)  residing  In  South 
Vietnam; 

Vo  Chi  Cong — an  anti-French  rebel  na- 
tionalist; 

Huynh  Tan  Phat — Saigon  architect  repre- 
senting the  Democratic  party; 

Josef  Marie  Hohue  Ba — Catholic,  and 
Thich  Thlen  Hao — a  Buddhist  monk. 
The  NLF  does  not  control  the  Viet  Cong 
armed  forces;  the  guerrilla  units  are  run  by 
an  organization  known  as  COSVN,  the  Cen- 
tral Office  for  South  Vietnam,  which  reports 
directly  to  the  reunification  department  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Lao  Dong  party. 
Through  Its  military  affairs  department, 
COSVN  Is  the  "high  command"  for  Viet  Cong 
guerrilla  units.'* 

The  NLF  is  limited  to  political  and  admin- 
istrative assignments  handled  by  its  mass  or- 
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BUilzations  within  the  provinces,  districts,     emment  of  South  Vietnam)"  and  "Uberat-     sible.    In  those  areas  temporarily  controUed 
Suages    and    hamlets    of    South    Vietnam,     ing"  South  Vietnam."  by  the  "enemy".  Party  bodies  are  told  to 

TheM    latter.    In    turn,    are    controlled    by         "Once  Independence  te  attained,  the  next     act  secretly  to  protect  the  Party. 
COSNV   through   communist  members  who     step  Is  unification  (of  North  and  South  Viet-         Members  are  told  that  theh-  duties  Include 
hold  key  spots  in  the  NLF  committee."  nam) .    Then  virlll  come  the  social  reorganl-     the  study  of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  and  the  oon- 

Viet  Cona  aoals  zaUon  work,  along  socialist-communist  prln-     stant  practice  of  self-crlticUm. 

^  jf  clples:  land  without  demarcation  (I.e..  com-         Discipline,  the  document  states.  Is  both 

The  goals  of  the  Viet  Cong  were  first  ex-  monly-owned),  cooperative  electrification  of  important  and  constant;  Its  purpose  Is  to 
pressed  by  its  political  arid  adrnmistrative  ^^^  j.^jj^i  areas,  re-education  of  Individuals  unify  and  strengthen  the  Party  and  to  in- 
arm.  the  National  Liberation  Front,  as  the  ^j^^   helping  other  small  weak  countries     struct  Party  members.    In  those  cases  where 

SLF  Program  for  South  Vietnam.  to  struggle  against  lmpertaUsm.»  discipline  Is  warranted  due  to  Infractions  by 

This  program  was  first  announced  on  the  r^^  p^p  functions  as  a  transmission  belt  party  members  or  units,  it  is  to  be  unques- 
official  founding  date  of  the  National  Libera-  ^^j  control  group  of  the  NLF  and  NLF  army,  tionably  appUed.  In  the  case  of  Individual 
tlon  Front.  December  20.  1960.  c     *>.      It  la  active  In  every  province,  district   and      members  It  consists  of  reprimands,  warnings 

In  summary,  the  NLF  program  for  south  ym^ge  of  South  Vietnam.  It  represents  the  and  revocation  of  position  and/or  ellmlna- 
Vletnam  stated  Its  intention  to:  North  Vietnamese  government  and  Commu-      tlon  from  the  Party  temporarily  or  perma- 

1.  Overthrow  the  colomal  regune  or  tne  ^^^  Party.  It  Is  a  coalition  representing  nently.  For  Party  units,  discipline  consUts 
U5.-Dlem  clique;       ,    ,.^      ,       ^  _,  . .       many   groups  In   South   Vietnam,   some    of     of  reprimands,  warnings  and  temporary  or 

2.  Institute  a  largely  liberal  and  democratic     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^    actional.    It  has  six  regional     permanent  dissolution. 

(l.e.  democratic  centralism,  or  communist)      ^^^^p^    mdudlng  a  party  regional  commit-     *^  ^he  document  concludes  by  stating  that 
"r'^^.'t^hiiBh  an  indenendent  economv  and     *^*'  *  ^"'^'  regional  committee  and  an  army       ^    ^^    Party's  central  executive  committee 

3.  Establish  an  indepenaent  economy  ana  regional  committee.  Each  province  has  Its  ^.'  ^^.  authorltv  to  chanee  anv  of  these 
improve  the  people's  living  standards;  ^^^  j^^j  committee  In  addlUon  to  the  sepa-     ^J^^  authority  to  change  any  oi  these 

4.  Reduce  land  rent,  implement  agrarian       ^  i     g^ch  district,  village  and  ham-     '^^^  '         viet  Cona  taxation  system 

reform  with  the  aim  of  providing  land  to  the      j^^     ^s  one  of  Its  main  goals  It  seeks  to  get  ^     ^   J'!  «,  IVnTl^J™  «!^  ^litirat 

t^«"=  non-communists  Into  the  NLF.='  J°  f."'^"^L"vw  rtJ^„  ;f^/rf.^^ 

5.  Develop  a  national  and  democratic  cul-  ^  the  early  part  of  1966  a  document  set-  'f^^llfli^- J  .LYitL^fl^  n^  tl^f^  ^ 
ture  and  education;  ting  forth  the  rules  of  the  PRP  was  released     installed  a  sophisticated  and  thorough  sys- 

6.  Create  a  national  army  devoted  to  the  b^the^uth  Vietnamese  Government.  The  J«"l  °/ f^**?'*  *"  ^^^  ""*""  ""^'^  "'  "'"*''" 
Fatheriand  and  the  people  and  to  abolish  document  had  been  captured  earUer  by  U.S.-  *\„^:  „/ !l?t~L.i«i^.  r.t  t>,i.  .™to™,  «.«« 
S  foreign  military  bases;  South  Vietnamese  forces  and  Its  author  was     ^^Some  of  the  specifics  of. *^i»  «f  ^^„^" 

7.  Guarantee  equality  between  various  mi-  obviously  a  member  of  the  Vietnamese  com-  i^atiresttoat^^^TaviS  be^n  cUsse^S 
noritles  and  between  sexes:  protect  legltl-  munist  apparatus,  possibly  on  the  Lao  Dong  f^%V^,,^*^f,96ft,  ^  disseminatea 
mate  Interests  of  foreign  citizens  abroad  and  staff  In  Hanol.^^  Th^  dorumpnt  i<i  a  namohlet  "catechlsm- 
of  Vietnamese  citizens  residing  abroad  (and  upon  translation,  the  document  was  found  dellzn^  r\nstrSct  thTSwer-level^d^ 
grant  minorities  within  Vietnam  their  own  to  state  a  number  of  relevant  specifics  as  to  S«Si?ab?tanTof  agricUur^  aret  ^dfr 
•■autonomous"  zones);                                                 the  nature  of  the  PRP,  how  It  attempts  to                          control  as  to  the  taxation  policies 

8.  Promote  a  foreign  policy  of  peace  and  function  In  South  Vietnam  and  how  one  be-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  finance 
neutrality    (canceling   all   unequal   treaties,     comes  a  member.  ,     ^ 

especially  those  with  the  U.S.;  developing  According  to  the  document,  membership  Through  a  series  of  thirteen  questions  and 
close  solidarity  with  socialist  and  neutral  is  open  to  anyone  18  years  of  age  or  older  answers,  one  Is  told  both  how  the  peasants 
countries  and  with  Cambodia  and  Laos;  who  wishes  to  become  a  member  and  Is  ^^^  economically  support  the  war  (referred 
staying  outside  of  any  military  bloc  and  re-  willing  to  pay  Party  dues.  However,  it  also  ^  ^  ^^^  Revolution)  and  within  this  con- 
fusing any  formal  military  alliance);  states   that   each   prospective   new   member     ^^^   ^^^  specific  mechanics  of  the  taxaUon 

9.  Reunify  the  country  and  to  must  be  sponsored  by  two  official  members     g^tem   (Including  Ux  "brackets"  and  "ex- 
10    Help  all  other  national  liberation  move-      who  are  familiar  with  the  background  of  the      emptions") 

ments  elsewhere.  applicant  and  that  the  specific  requirements         Financial  problems  are  noted  In  the  very 

PART  n-vnrcoNO  methods  or  opehation        'o""   each  applicant   will  be  determined   by     beginning,  with  the  increased  costs  of  this 
PART  n    vnrcoNo  methods  of  o  ^^^^  applicant's  social  and  economic  back-         »    j      fgg^  ^^^^^  ^     the  comment  that 

TO  carry  out  Its  Pretense  at  being  a  South     ^^^^^  w        "donated  three  and  four  times  more"  in 

Vietnamese  organization  independent  or  rp^e  document  goes  on  to  state  that  pro-  .„».  ^  ^  1953  xax  "dodgers"  and 
North  Vietnam,  the  Vletcong  maintains  what  ^pectlve  new  members  must  be  willing  to  ..malingerers"  are  also  commented  upon,  and. 
purports  to  be  Its  own  political  system.  »  reveal  their  personal  history  to  the  Party  ^^^^  Gilded  for  their  "Ignorance"  are  not 
texatlon  system  that  purports  to  provide  the  ^^^  ^^  examination  and  investigation  by  severely  censored,  thus  causing  one  to  won- 
Vletcong  with  all  necessary  means  of  Ananclal  ^^^  member  of  the  Party  unit  to  which  the  ^„  ^  Juese  practices  are  not  so  widespread 
support;  a  campaign  by  Its  National  Lioera-  prospective  new  member  Is  making  appllca-  ^s  to  rule  out  full  condemnation  as  a  tool. 
tion  Front  designed  to  convince  o«^er  gov-  ^j^^^  ^^g,  satisfactory  approval  by  that  ^  pjace  of  censorship,  there  Is  urging— 
emments  that  the  Vletcong  Is  virtuauy  a  mjjt  the  applicant  becomes  a  prospective  ureing  those  guilty  of  these  practices  to 
"sovereign  nation-state"  and  a  corps  of  un-  ^^^  member  and  Is  sent  through  a  proba-  realize  the  harm  they  are  causing, 
official  "fifth  columnists"  In  countries  op-     tionary  period.  Throughout  this  document  the  usual  prop- 

posing  the  Viet  Cong  war.  The  document  states  that  the  Vietnamese     aganda   themes    (the  U.S.  imperialists  and 

Viet  Cong  political  system  People's  Revolutionary  Party  Is  organized  on     their  lackeys  seek  to  "colonize"  South  Vlet- 

As  a  political  device  that  is  specifically  the  basis  of  democratic  centralism;  that  a  nam,  "we  are  growing  stronger  day  by  day," 
aimed  at  recruiting  members  from  among  the  party  unit  will  be  established  once  there  "we  are  winning,  etc.")  run  rampant. 
Zouth  Vietnamese  populace,  the  Vietcong  are  three  or  more  members  In  the  same  area;  Marxist  economic  principles  lie  at  the  base 
maintains  the  People's  Revolutionary  Party;  that  this  basic  unit  will  have  its  own  sec-  of  the  tax  system.  Each  Is  taxed  "according 
ostensibly  o  South  Vietnamese  CommunUt  retary;  a  unit  with  seven  members  wUl  have  to  hU  ability"  and  the  Revolution  la  financed 
Party  actually  a  creation  and  creature  of  a  secretary  and  a  deputy  secretary;  those  "according  to  Its  needs".  It  should  be  noted 
North  Vietnam.  units  with  more  than  seven  will  have  an     that  a  "progressive"  tax  scale  la  applied — 

On  December   15     1961    the  North  Viet-     executive   committee   which   will   elect   the     with  those  earning  more,  paying  more, 
namese  Commimlst'Party,'the  Lao  Dong,  dls-     secretary  and  a  deputy  secretary  if  the  latter        Among  the  errcws  committed  by  those  not 
patched  cadres  to  South  Vietnam  to  estabUsh     is  desired.  fully  cooperating  are :  claiming  less  land  than 

the  People's  Revolutionary  Party."  Al-  Further,  the  document  states  that  the  they  truly  own,  claiming  a  smaUer  crop  yield 
though  In  actuality.  It  would  be  a  creature  local  Party  unit  has  as  Its  duty  the  respon-  and  harvest  than  actually  occurred,  claiming 
of  the  Lao  Dong,  Its  purpose  would  be  to  ap-  slbUlty  of  mobilizing  the  local  people  and  greater  damages  to  crops  than  were  si^ered. 
pear  as  an  Independent  organ  resting  upon  a  assisting  them  In  their  fight,  that  local  units  underpayment  of  taxes  due.  faUure  to  pay 
South  Vietnamese  base."  are  to  remain  In  contact  with  their  superior     and  postponing  payments. 

In  Its  October,  1965  training  manual  for     units  at  aU  times  and  that  when  such  con-         Chief  results  of  such  behavior  are  listed  as: 
its  own  cadres,  the  PRP  sets  forth  as  Its  goals     tact  Is  Interrupted  the  local  unit  is  to  carry     loss  of  revenues,  loss  of  equality  and  loss  of 
the  overthrowing  of  "Imperialism,  colonial-     on  Its  local  work  as  before  and  seek  to  renew     "unity", 
ism",  smashing  the  "United  States  presence     contact  with  superior  units  as  soon  as  pos-        To  keep  unity  strong  and  devotion  high. 


as  well  as  Its  feudal  servants  (i.e.,  the  gov- 


"  Nell  Sheehan,  Ibid. 
>»  NLF  Document. 

"  Warner.  Denis,  The  Last  Confucian,  The 
Macmillan  Co..  1963.  New  York. 
"Warner,  Ibid. 


"evaluation  and  comment"  conferences  are 

.  '?rri9^6r  "^  *^'  ^^"'"  '"'"^'''  ^-li'  ^^Ise^Ton^ferc^'^ea^o^re's-^L'k^ 

»^^it«   f'hw  "mlsundersUndlngs"   are   Ironed  out.    "In- 

-^ork  pre-departure  hrieflngs.  given  in  different"  attitudes  are  stamped  out. 

Washington.  D.C.,  June,  1965.  

«=  From  NLF  document.  "  ibid. 
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•nxe  pamptalst  tella  how  local  "grange*"  or 
"fanners'  a«60claUon*"  lunctlon  as  the  tax- 
ooUectlng-and-paylng  imlt.  Every  larmer 
belongs  to  one  association  ("worklng-and-en- 
loylng-together-the-fann-produce"  group) 
and  members  other  than  farmers  are  care- 
tuUy  alloted:  thus.  It  la  noted,  as  one  ex- 
ample, that  those  famUles  taltlng  care  of  two 
children  of  cadres  who  are  off  fighting  will 
be  given  the  two  memberships,  in  addition  to 
their  own.  that  their  parents  would  have  had 
(thus  reducing  their  tax  as  tax  U  based  upon 

numbers,  inversely) .  ,.«,.„ 

An  annual  quota  la  set  for  each  associatton 
and  used  to  encourage  diversified  agrlcultiire 
and  over-quota  iwoductlon  by  means  of  the 
indirect  "subsidy"  of  tax  reductions  and  ex- 
emptions (the  amount  over  quota  is  not 
taxed) .  ,      . 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  quotas,  land 
Is  categorized  in  one  of  four  classes,  each 
with  Its  own  tax  "bracket",  thvis:  let  class 
land,  tax  of  300  bushels;  2nd  class  land,  tax 
of  250  bushels;  3rd  class  land,  tax  of  170 
bushels;  4th  class  land,  tax  of  120  bushels 
Bice  Is  the  "staple  base"  used  In  setting  all 
calculations.  For  other  produce  equivalent 
means  are  applied,  thus:  lettuce,  squash, 
cucumbers,  pumpkins  and  melons  are  count- 
ed as  being  worth  two  or  three  times  that  of 
crops  obtained  from  first  class  rice  lands  in 
the  same  region  due  to  the  surface  area  (or 
labor,  in  some  cases)  needed  to  raise  these 
crops.  ^^ 

Allowances  are  also  made  for  the  fanner 
with  more  than  one  crop  per  year,  more  than 
Just  a  rice  crop  alone  (rtoe  and  .  .  .)  and 
no  rice,  but  other  kinds  of  produce. 

People  are  urged  to  pay  fully  and  on  time, 
to  encourage  others  to  do  the  same  and  to 
pay  fairly  ("If  paying  with  rice,  pay  with 
rice  that  is  thoroughly  dried") . 

It  Is  also  noted  that  full  payment  will  al- 
low the  Revolution  not  only  to  be  able  to 
meet  Its  normal  needs  but.  In  addition,  to 
allow  a  "reserve  fund"  to  be  established  to 
pay  for  "greater"  needs  if  and  when  such  may 

arlise. 

Kxemptions  and  reductions  are  thoroughly 
gone  into  and  the  allowances  that  may  be 
granted  for  various  crop  faU\ires  Is  spelled 
out.  Some  disasters  are  considered  to  be 
worth  more  than  others  (e.g.  being  cap- 
tured by  the  U-8.  "enemy").  Disasters  not 
minimized  by  elTorts  then  available  to  the 
peasants  are  not  compensated  for  by  re- 
ductions as  much  as  they  would  have  been 
otherwise. 

Thus.  In  a  drought,  where  one  farmer 
brought  in  water  and  one  did  not,  the  farm- 
er's losses  are  made  up  for  by  a  greater  tax 
rvductlon  than  that  granted  to  the  Utter. 

Throughout  the  entire  document,  great 
attention  is  given  to  meticulous  detail,  re- 
vealing a  tremendous  amount  at  planning 
and  thought  given  by  this  systwn's  deaign- 
eis.  As  examples,  specific  tax  reductions  for 
various  types  ot  disasters  are  gelled  out.  by 
percentage  per  disaster  type;  the  tax  equiva- 
lence of  any  crop  is  shown,  by  cxoct  multipU- 
catlotu  ol  beetaiea  of  rice  land;  the  amount 
of  taxes  to  be  paid  in  kind  are  q;>ecifled  for 
each  farmers'  association  on  an  exact  math- 
ematical formula  ustog  the  yield,  number  of 
■ssociatlon  members,  rice  conversion  factors, 

ete. 

Viet  Cong  "Nation-State" 

Since  at  least  1962  the  National  Liberation 
Front  haa  attempted  to  behave  as  though 
the  Viet  Cong  was  an  actual  "national- 
state"  and  haa  performed  a  number  of  in- 
ternational acta  in  an  attempt  at  substan- 
tiating itself  as  another  government. 

In  1992  Nguyen  Van  Hleu,  then  secretary- 
general  of  the  NliP.  led  an  NLF  delegation 
to  Hancri,  Peking.  Moscow,  eastern  Europe. 
BwlUserland,  Egypt,  Cuba,  Burma  and  Indo- 
nesia in  an  attempt  at  bidding  for  interna- 
tional support  and  recognitlon.>« 

«•  Warner,  op.  elt. 
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In  Cuba,  an  NLP  mission  wae  Installed  as 
a  "quasi-ambassadorial"  entity.  In  Egypt  an 
NLP  delegate  was  attached  to  the  Afro-Asian 
Solidarity  Conference  in  Cairo.  In  Indonesia, 
and  in  Communist  bloc  countries  in  eastern 
Europe,  a  representaUve  Of  the  NLP  was  in- 
stalled in  the  capltal8.*» 

In  June,  1962  the  NLF  extended  "foreign 
aid"  to  Algeria." 

In  1963.  a  separate  NW.  delegation  was 
appointed  to  Algeria." 

In  March.  1965  the  NLF  sent  Its  own  dele- 
gation to  the  Indochina  Conference,  billed 
by  its  sponsors  as  a  meeting  of  the  liberation 
movements  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos." 

On  April  23.  1965  the  NLF  opened  an  office 
in  Moscow  headed  by  its  representative,  Dan 
Quang  Mlnh.  In  Peking,  Iran  Van  Thanh 
headed  a  permanent  NLP  mission.™ 

In  July  of  1966,  the  North  Vietnamese  Am- 
bassador to  Peking,  Tran  Tu  Blnh,  told  a 
mass  rally  in  Red  China  that  the  only  way 
the  Vietnamese  war  couW  be  settled  would 
be  for  the  U.S.  to  recognlae  the  stands  of  both 
the  NLP  and  of  North  Vietnam,  although 
there    is    virtually    no    difference    between 

them." 

»  •  •  •  • 

[References  31  through  48  were  deleted 
from  the  Text.] 

•  •  •  •  • 

PAST  m — ^VTET  CONO  AID  FROM  OTHKE  COUNTK1B8 

To  conduct  Its  war  against  South  Vietnam, 
the  Viet  Cong  has  drawn  upon  assistance 
from  North  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union,  Bed 
China  and  Cambodia,  among  other  countries. 

The  degree  and  extent  of  this  assistance 
varies  from  one  country  to  another,  depend- 
ing upon  the  Interest  off  the  countries  In- 
volved in  the  outcome  of  this  war.  In  at 
least  one  Instance,  that  of  Cambodia,  it  Is 
just  possible  that  the  assistance  is  of  an 
Involuntary  nature. 

Viet  Cong  aid  from  North  Vietnam 

Since  1963  North  Vietnam  has  been  in- 
filtrating men  and  supplies  into  South  Viet- 
nam to  assist  the  Viet  Cong  campaign.  While 
at  first  North  VUtnam  denied  thU  as  its 
role,  recently  it  has  come  to  admit  its  sup- 
port publicly.  In  addition  to  the  manpow- 
er and  TTiateHel,  North  Vietnam  has  also  as- 
sisted the  Viet  Cong  in  the  diplomatic  realm 
Where  it  has  acted  as  the  Viet  Cong's  spokes- 
man. North  Vietnam  «o  lonper  seeks  the 
conquest  of  South  Vietnam,  alone,  as  its 
goal.  Instead,  it  U  now  trying  to  demon- 
strate to  would-be  revolutionaries  every- 
where that  its  means  of  warfare  are  superior 
to  that  of  the  U.S.  and.  thus,  can  be  used  ef- 
fectively and  with  the  certainty  of  success 
at  any  time. 

The  first  company  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  entered  South  Vietnam  in  1963  in  re- 
sponse to  the  political  turmoil  caiised  by  the 
fall  of  Ngo  Dinh  Dlem.«  Through  1964  this 
infiltration  continued. 

By  March.  1965  it  was  reported  that  7,000 
men  were  being  Inflltrated  into  South  Viet- 
nam each  month.  "  in  May  this  was  reduced 
to  3.500  as  the  Viet  Cong  recruited  an  equiva- 
lent number  within  South  Vietnam;  "  in  De- 
cember the  rate  was  beck  up  to  4,500  in- 
filtrators per  month"  In  1966  it  has  been 
running  at  about  5,000  a  month." 

By  August  it  was  refwrted  that  the  flow 
of  additional  Communist  military  manpower 


had  reached  a  pc^nt  where  more  troops  were 
coming  In  on  the  Viet  Cong  side  than  U.8. 
forces  coiUd  then  kUl  or  capture  fast 
enough;  about  half  of  these  troops  were  re- 
ported as  coming  from  regular  North  Viet- 
namese units."  Some  35,000  had  inflltrated 
into  South  Vietnam  from  January  to  Au- 
gust." 

The  means  of  infiltration  have  been  fair- 
ly standard  and  well-organized.  Troops  are 
first  grouped  into  staging  areas  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  North  Viet  Nam  where  they  are 
formed  into  units.  Prom  there  they  are 
usually  transported  by  truck  Into  Laos  where 
they  then  march  some  flftoen  days  through 
the  Jungles  into  South  Vietnam.  Along  the 
way,  the  troops  are  furnished  regular  guides 
and  use  a  system  of  some  fifty  to  eighty  bor- 
der  stations  where  they  can  have  rest  and 
relaxation  each  night  of  their  trip  as  well 
as  food.  This  system  is  maintained  by  some 
five  to  six-thousand  troops  assisted  by  the 
Pathet  Lao  in  the  eastern  part  of  Laos  that 
borders  Vietnam." 

North  Vietnam's  assistance  has  also  been 
Widely  felt  in  the  diplomatic  realm  where, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  It  has  acted  as 
the  spokesman  for  the  Viet  Cong  It  has 
claimed  Is  independent  of  its  control. 

At  the  end  of  1964,  as  one  example.  It  was 
"Nhan  Dan",  the  official  paper  of  North  Viet- 
nam, that  boldly  stated  that  peace  talks 
could  only  come  when  the  UiUted  States 
Drives  up  in  Vietnam. 

In  April,  1965  it  was  North  Vietnam  that 
rejected  President  Johnson's  offer  of  uncon- 
ditional discussions  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  proposed  In  his  Baltimore,  Md. 
speech  as  the  "dreams  of  a  madman." 

In  November,  1965  it  was  Hanoi  that  re- 
peated that  the  U.S.  must  withdraw  Its  forces 
before  any  peace  talks  can  be  held. 

In  January,  1966  it  was  Hanoi  that  pledged 
that  the  fight  will  be  carried  on  for  five,  ten, 
twenty  years  or  more  until  it  is  won.  In 
July.  1966  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  for  the  first  time, 
admitted  that  North  Vietnam  has  been  ac- 
tively assisting  the  Viet  Cong  and  promised 
that  continued  aid  to  the  Viet  Cong  would 
be  sent  by  Hanoi."  He  then  asked  a  partial 
mobilization  of  North  Vietnam's  reserves  to 
assist  in  forthcoming  efforts." 

Throughout  this  conflict  North  Vietnam's 
goal  has  not  been  merely  the  conquest  ol 
South  Vietnam,  although  this,  too.  has  been 
sought.  As  North  Vietnamese  General  Glap 
steted.  North  Vietnam's  principal  goal  In 
this  conflict  is  to  demonstrate  that  its  means 
of  warfMe  is  superior  to  that  of  the  U.S. 
and  thus  can  be  used  by  other  revolution- 
aries in  every  other  part  of  the  world." 
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inference."    an   NLF 


"Warner, /bid. 

"  Warner.  Ibid. 

"  Pall,  op.  at. 

""The   Indochina 
Document. 

■  Peking  Review  of  July  29,  1966. 

»  Peking  Review  ot  July  16,  1966. 

«'Ed  Meagher  in  September  3,   1964  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

"  June  17,  1968  Time  mtigazlne. 

»JWd. 

"  December  17, 1866  Time  magazine. 

n  August  10, 1966  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Viet  Cong  aid  from  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union 
Red  Chinese  and  Soviet  activity"  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  is  divided  between  two  as- 
pects: that  of  competing  for  North  Vietnam's 
political  allegiance  within  the  international 
Communist  movement  and  that  of  cooper- 
ating with  North  Vietnam  in  defeating  the 
U.S.  in  Southeast  Asia.  Overall,  the  Chinese 
have  made  the  most  noise,  frequently  resort- 
ing to  the  bitterest  and  most  militant  com- 
ments in  denouncing  the  U.S.  effort.  The 
Soviets,  by  contrast,  have  been  comparatively 
mild  in  their  statements.  For  the  most  part, 
the  main  aid  received  from  Red  China  has 
been  in  the  form  of  political  and  military 
doctrine,  basic  weapons  and  jet  aircraft.  The 
main  Soviet  aid  has  consisted  of  more  com- 
plex weaponry.  As  of  this  report,  neither 
outside  power  seems  intent  upon  directly  in- 
tervening in  the  conflict  imminently.    How- 
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^per,  ot   least   China   fcoa  warned   that   she 
cmild  be  pushed  too  far. 

During  the  first  decade  of  North  Vietnam"! 
existence  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
get  the  pattern  for  their  relationship  to 
each  other  in  Vietnam  that  is  still  present 
today  as  they  vied  with  each  other  in  gain- 
ing Hanoi's  allegiance  to  their  faction  within 
the  international  Communist  movement." 

During  this  first  decade  both  gave  North 
Vietnam  aid."  Red  China  had  a  head  start, 
however,  as  she  had  trained  thousands  of 
Viet  Mlnh  back  in  the  days  of  the  antl- 
I^ench  war  and  had  also  assisted  these  fore- 
runners of  today's  Viet  Cong  by  granting 
them  military  equipment  during  this  same 
conflict." 

From  1954  to  1961  Red  Chinese  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries  gave  North  Vietnam 
some  $1  bllUon  in  aid;  of  this  Red  China 
gave  $662  milUon,  virtually  twice  the  $365 
million  the  USSR  donated  (Russia's  satel- 
lite nations  gave  another  $38  million  during 
this  same  interval.)" 

When,  in  1961,  Hanoi  sought  to  initiate 
an  Industrial  development  campaign  it  was 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  she  turned  think- 
ing that  this  was  beyond  the  resources  of 
Peking."  In  response,  the  Red  Chinese  sent 
a  military  delegation  to  Hanoi  in  December. 
1981  led  by  Marshal  Ten  Chlen-ylng,  presi- 
dent and  political  commissar  of  the  National 
Defense  Council."  The  details  of  that 
meeting  have  not  been  made  public.  Suffice 
It  to  say,  though,  that  since  that  time  Hanoi 
has  veered  further  and  further  toward 
Peking's  orbit. 

By  September,  1963  North  Vietnam  was 
virtually  echoing  Red  China's  line  In  her 
official  journal  "Hoc  Tap",  when  she  stated 
that:  violence  is  necessary  to  carry  out  any 
revolution;  modem  revisionists  fear  violence 
and  thus  contradict  Marxist -Leninist  teach- 
ings; modern  revisionists  preach  reformism; 
there  is  no  precedent  for  a  "peaceful"  transi- 
tion to  socialism  and  nuclear  weapons  are 
not  an  important  factor  in  modem  revolu- 
tionary guerrilla  wars." 

During  1964  both  Moscow  and  Peking 
promised  Hanoi  their  support  against  the 
tT.S.  and  granted  Hanoi  additional  arms. 

In  February,  the  Soviet  Union  promised 
its  support  to  guerrillas  ("necessary  assist- 
ance and  support")  and  said  that  if  the  U.S. 
should  invade  North  Vietnam,  "the  Soviet 
people  would  not  remain  indifferent  .  .  ."" 
In  June.  Red  China  said  if  the  U.S.  inten- 
slfled  the  war  it  would  go  to  war  against  the 
U.S.  immediately."  Inunedlately  following 
this  statement,  however.  Moscow  warned 
Peking  not  to  count  on  Soviet  assistance  if 
Red  China  foimd  itself  involved  in  a  direct 
confrontation  with  the  U.S." 

When,  in  August,  the  U.S.  responded  to 
North  Vietnam's  attacks  upon  U.S.  ships  by 
bombing  North  Vietnamese  ports,  the  USSR 
warned  the  VS.  that  if  it  provokes  a  war 
on  the  "socialist  countries"  the  Soviet  Union 
would  "stand  up.""  At  the  same  time. 
Peking  sent  Hanoi  its  first  Jet  aircraft,  a 
small  number  of  older  Mig-15's  and  Mig- 
17'8.™  Following  this  it  was  reported  that 
Bed   Chinese   military   "advisors"   were   ac- 


tually in  the  field  in  South  Vietnam  helping 
Viet  Cong." 

Russian  help  during  1965  consisted  of 
sending  Hanoi  surface-to-air  anti-alrcrBit 
missiles  (SAM)  of  the  same  28-mlle  range 
already  then  in  Cuba  and  in  Red  China  as 
well  as  six  to  eight  IL-2B  medium  Jet  bombers 
capable  of  reaching  Saigon  from  North  Viet- 
nam on  bomb  runs. 

During  1965  Russia  also:  1)  said  it  could 
not  remain  "indifferent"  to  U.S.  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam;  2)  told  the  United  Kingdom 
it  could  no  longer  serve  as  a  co-chairman  of 
the  Geneva  peace-keeping  machinery  set  up 
in  1954;  3)  promised  it  would  let  "volun- 
teers" go  to  North  Vietnam  to  fight  the  U.S. 
"if  the  U.S.  aggression  against  the  Democrat- 
ic Republic  of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam) 
continues  and  Is  intensified"  and  if  the  DRV 
appeals  to  the  USSR  for  such  assistance  and 
4)  promised  the  DRV  it  would  send  more 
economic  and  technical  aid. 

China  begsin  the  year  when,  in  February, 
the  West  German  magazine,  Der  Stem, 
quoted  an  earlier  interview  with  Mao  Tse- 
tung  by  Edgar  Snow  who  reported  that  Mao 
said  there  would  be  no  wax  between  Red 
China  and  the  U.S.  over  Vietnam  as  long  as 
Red  Chinese  territory  was  not  attacked. 
Later  that  month  Peking  said  its  forces  stood 
"ready  In  battle  array"  to  meet  any  UJS. 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam.™ 


this  had  endangered  the  lives  of  Soviet  crews 
and  Soviet  ships  and  then  offered  to  carry 
out  the  pledge  of  volunteers  from  the  War- 
saw Pact  nations.  Hanoi  turned  that  offer 
down,  for  the  time  being." 

Peking  was  warning  its  pec^le.  In  April,  to 
prepare  for  war  with  the  VS.  "in  the  next 
year  or  two",  then  met  with  the  delegation 
from  Hanoi  after  North  Vietnam  concluded 
its  attendance  at  the  23rd  Party  Conference. 
Peking  pledged  Hanoi  additional  support. 

In  May,  Foreign  Minister  Chen  Yi  told 
Pilipplno  diplomats  Red  China. would  enter 
the  Vietnam  war  if  the  UJS.  bombed  Hanoi 
or  Haiphong.™ 

In  June,  Red  cailna.  along  with  Hanoi 
repeated  its  opposition  to  any  role  in  this 
conflict  for  the  UN.  It  also  refused  to  move 
from  opposing  any  plans  for  Joint  aid  proj- 
ects for  Hanoi  as  had  been  proposed  by  the 
USSR. 

In  July."  foUowlng  the  U.S.  bombing  at 
Haiphong.  Peking  said  It  was  now  "freed 
from  any  bounds  or  restrictions"  in  assisting 
the  North  Vietnamese,  but.  In  its  first  major 
statement  following  the  attack,  it  further 
Stated  that  it  had  no  plans  to  intervene  and 
again  stressed  the  Idea  of  self-dependence  in 
wars  of  national  liberation,  an  idea  expressed 
by  Defense  Minister  Lin  Plao  in  a  paper 
published  by  Pelting  the  prevloiis  Sep- 
tember." 
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In  March  it  said  it  was  ready  to  "send  our 
men.""  On  April  21  it  said  it  had  ordered 
full  preparations  to  be  made  to  send  its 
troops  into  the  Vietnam  war  and  stated  that 
if  the  U.S.  continued  to  escalate  the  con- 
flict, "volunteers  might  come." '« 

To  date  in  1966  Peking  and  Moscow  have 
continued  their  competition  for  Hanoi's 
loyalty.  By  August,  Soviet  aid  has  been 
stepped  up,  China  has  told  Hanoi  it  should 
fight  its  war  on  the  basis  of  its  own  self- 
sufBclency  Just  as  the  Red  Chinese  did  In 
their  revolution  and  Hanoi  has  told  Moscow 
it  appreciates  Its  offer  of  troops  from  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries,  but  it  does  not  need 
them  Just  yet. 

At  the  start  of  this  year  Peking  had  been 
publicly  critical  of  the  quality  of  Soviet 
aid  to  Hanoi.  However,  upon  the  visit  to 
North  Vietnam  of  Alexander  Shelepln,  So- 
viet Conununlst  Party  Secretary,  Hanoi  pub- 
licly declared  its  thanks  for  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's "big  and  valuable"  aid.  Accompanying 
Shelepln  was  Col.  Gen.  Vladimir  F.  Talubko. 
a  Soviet  rocket  expert." 

By  March  It  was  becoming  known  that 
Soviet  missile  personnel  were  actually  work- 
ing inside  North  Vietnam  on  the  initial 
operation  of  Soviet  anti-aircraft  rockets 
downing  U.S.  Jets. " 

In  April  both  the  representatives  of  Hanoi 
and  the  NLP  were  In  Moscow  at  the  23rd 
Communist  Party  Conference  where  both 
publicly  thankad  the  U.S.S.R.  for  its  valu- 
able aid.  By  now  Soviet-built  Mlg-21'8 
were  being  used  in  North  Vietnam  against 
UB.  craft  and  by  July  they  were  being  used 
with  air-to-air  missiles  also  presumably  sup- 
plied by  the  Soviet  Union.  By  April,  Hanoi 
also  had  Polish-built  trucks  running  on  Its 
infiltration  routes  to  the  south  and  addi- 
tional financial  contributions  from  East 
Germany." 

When,  in  July,  the  U.S.  struck  the  oil 
facilities  in  Haiphong,  the  Soviets  protested 


In  mid-July  North  Vietnam's  ambassador 
to  Red  China  met  with  Premier  Chou  En- 
lal."  At  the  end  of  their  meeting.  Chou 
promised.  "No  matter  vrtiat  U.S.  imperialism 
may  do,  China  wUl,  in  accordance  with  the 
interests  and  demands  of  the  Vietnamese 
people,  continue  to  be  ready  at  any  time 
to  take  all  necessary  actions.  .  .  ."  " 

Four  days  later.  Chairman  Liu  Shao-chl 
expanded  this  further  when  he  remarked 
that  "the  Chinese  people  are  ready  to  under- 
take the  greatest  national  sacrifices"  to  aid 
North  Vietnam."  He  then  added  that  "The 
vast  expanse  of  China's  territory  is  the  reli- 
able rear  area  of  the  Vietnamese  people"  and 
warned  the  U.S.  against  "further"  escala- 
tion of  the  conflict." 

Viet  Cong  aid  from  Cambodia 

Cambodia  fias  played  a  supporting  role 
in  the  Vietnam  war  for  some  time  as  Viet 
Cong  troops  twe  Cambodian  territory  for 
staging  areas,  purchase  food  and  supplies 
there  and  turn  to  it  as  a  sanctuary  vhen  In 
flight.  To  date,  however,  Cambodia  has  de- 
nied that  it  willingly  supported  any  of  these 
<ictivities. 

Since  1964  western  intelligence  has  known 
that  Cambodia  has  served  the  Communist 
cause  in  South  Vietnam  by  acting  as  a  "way 
station"  for  goods  shipped  from  outside 
Southeast  Asia  bound  for  the  VC  within 
South  Vietnam.  According  to  reports,  the 
goods  go  to  Pnompehn  and  from  there  are 
moved  across  the  Mekong  River  to  the  VO 
in  South  Vietnam." 

In  May.  1966"'  it  was  reported  that  the 
Cambodian  government  has  allowed  the  VC 
to  use  its  territory  for  the  "rest  and  recrea- 
tion" of  VC  troops.  It  was  also  reported  that 
Cambodia  has  donated  supplies  to  the  VC, 
allowed  a  new  inflltration  route  of  truck 
roads,  bike  trails  and  rivers  to  be  set  up  by 
the  VC  known  as  the  "Sihanouk  Trail"  and 
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that  up  to  40  trucks  per  day  use  thta  trail  to 
■upply  tlie  VO.  Four  North  Vletnameae  regl- 
menta  were  reportedly  then  encamped  in 
Cambodia  In  preparation  for  their  further 
move  Into  South  Vietnam." 

In  May,  1966  U.8.  guna  had  flred  Into 
Cambodia  from  South  Vietnam  to  silence 
VC  guns  Inside  Cambodia's  territory.  Thou- 
sands of  VC  guerrillas  and  main-line  ele- 
ments were  reported  camped  In  Cambodia 
and  supplied  by  Cambodian  merchants." 

In  May  It  was  also  reported"  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  had  landed 
heavy  war  material  at  the  deep-water  port 
Of  Slhanoukvllle  that  was  destined  for  North 
Vietnamese  and  VC  troops  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  July  1966  U.S.  forces  fired  Into  Cam- 
bodia at  VC  forces  fleeing  there. 

Throughout  all  of  this,  the  Cambodian 
government  has  refused  to  admit  that  it 
allows  any  of  these  actions  In  support  of  the 
VC  to  take  place  and  has  denied  that  It  has 
taken  any  active  role  to  assist  the  VC." 

PART   IV VTET  CONO  WAR  HESTTLTS  TO  DATE 

The  war  of  the  Viet  Cong  has  been  raging 
since  1957,  one  year  after  the  reunification 
elections  failed  to  be  held.  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  to  ascertain  the  meas\ire 
of  Viet  Cong  progress  to  date. 

The  results,  in  summary.  Indicate  that  the 
plctme  so  far  la  a  mixed  one:  that  while  the 
Viet  Cong  has  made  definite  progress  toward 
the  conquest  of  aU  of  South  Vietnam,  it  has 
come  Into  heavy  resistance  in  its  attempts  to 
conclude  this  conquest  by  the  U.S.  buildup 
to  date;  that  whUe  the  U.S.  has  attempted  to 
reduce  the  extent  of  the  aid  to  Viet  Cong 
through  North  Vietnam  by  Its  bombings,  the 
resulte  to  date  Indicate  that  It  has  not  yet 
accomplished  this  while  the  bombings  have 
given  rise  to  one  other  set  of  factors  that  may 
turn  out  to  be  equally  important. 

With  regard  to  the  U.S.  bombings.  It  should 
be  held  in  mind  that  the  fuU  Impact  of  such 
a  campaign  frequently  is  not  felt  untU  some- 
time after  the  campaign  has  been  initiated. 
As  in  the  European  Theater  of  World  War  H, 
there  can  be  a  substantial  "lag-time"  be- 
tween the  onset  of  a  bombing  campaign  and 
the  manifestation  of  its  results.  Therefore, 
the  fact  that,  to  date,  the  bombing  campaign 
baa  not  reduced  the  extent  of  North  Viet- 
nam's infiltration  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  this  iB  the  final  evaluation  of  this  cam- 
paign. 

Viet  Cong  control  in  South  Vietnam 

Since  1957.  when  the  war  of  the  Viet  Cong 
first  hegan.  guerrilla  forces  have  steadily  in- 
creaaed  their  control  over  South  Vietnam. 
From  the  beginning,  VC  control  has  con- 
tinued to  expand  to  the  present  time  when 
almost  all  land  outside  of  the  major  cities 
and  over  half  of  the  population  U  in  their 
hands. 

In  1963  Viet  Cong  (VC)  troops  were  able 
to  live  off  of  the  land  In  30  out  of  40 
provinces  In  South  Vietnam;  were  completely 
self-sufficient  in  weaponry  in  29  out  of  40 
provinces  and  were  gaining  as  much  funds  as 
were  needed  through  taxes  and  contributions 
In  37  out  of  40  provinces." 

At  the  end  of  1963  one-third  of  South  Viet- 
nam's rural  areas  was  conceded  as  lying  with- 
in the  hands  of  the  VC;  one-third  was  desig- 
nated as  "no-man's  land"  and  the  remaining 
one-third  vras  under  government  control." 

By  September.  1964  half  of  South  Vietnam 
was  reportedly  controlled  by  the  Viet  Cong." 
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In  only  three  provinces  out  of  43  were  they 
not  collecting  taxes  In  meet  villages." 

By  May,  1965  the  VC  were  striking  all  over 
South  Vietnam.  They  virtually  "owned"  the 
Central  ffighlands."  As  an  additional  tactic 
they  were  using  economic  Ihsurgency — block- 
ing rice  shipments  to  the  cities  to  force  In- 
fiatlon.  Interdicting  and  extorting  supply 
convoys  and  applying  clandestine  pressure 
upon  Vietnamese  businassmen — to  divert 
South  Vietnam's  economy  into  financing  their 
war." 

In  July,  1966  U.S.  officials  confirmed  that 
90%  of  the  land  In  South  Vietnam  was  either 
uninhabited  or  under  Viet  Cong  control." 
The  Viet  Cong  presenoe  now  extended 
throughout  the  provinces  of  South  Vietnam 
from  the  17th  parallel  dividing  North  and 
South  VletEsmi  to  the  southernmost  delta 
area.  Outside  of  the  main  cities,  South  Viet- 
namese control  was  vanishing;  inside  them, 
the  number  of  pro-VC  sympathizers  was 
growing. 

Viet  Cong  war  of  three  stages 
In  the  "primer"  for  Asian  communist  revo- 
lutions—Mao  Tse-tung's  "On  Protracted 
Warfare""  a  war  of  three  stages  is  taught. 
In  the  first,  the  target  country  is  "softened 
up"  by  guerrilla  hit-and-run  attacks;  in  the 
second,  more  conventional  (hut  still  highly- 
mobile)  forces  begin  to  take  land  in  the 
rural  areas  and,  in  the  third,  the  last  stra- 
tegic points  and  major  cities  are  conquered 
by  positional  warfare  tactics  employed  by 
conventional  rebel  troops.  One  way  to 
measure  the  progress  of  this  kind  of  war  is 
by  noting  the  stage  the  rebel  forces  are  in  at 
any  time.  The  Viet  Cong  -now  seem  to  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  Stagt  Three,  their  final 
stage.  However,  their  attempts  to  achieve 
this  stage  to  date  have  'been  thwarted  by 
U.S.  forces. 

Stage  One  began  In  1957  when  the  Viet 
Cong  began  assasslnatloas  of  South  Viet- 
namese officials  In  dlftetent  parts  of  the 
country.""  In  that  year  alone,  more  than 
470  such  officials  were  killed;  more  than  one 
a  day.i'i 

Preparations  for  Stage  Two  were  In  opera- 
tion by  1960  when  VC  guerrilla  units  at- 
tacked their  first  South  Vietnamese  military 
unit  of  battalion  slze.w  simultaneously 
with  this  military  escalation,  other  special- 
ized political  agents  began  the  Infiltration  of 
rural  villages  and  the  process  of  converting 
them  Into  VC  "combat  villages"  that  actively 
supported  the  Viet  Cong  In  Its  fight  against 
government  forces.'"  Through  a  process  of 
Identifying  and  then  manipulating  the  deep- 
est grievances  of  the  people,  the  VC  were  able 
to  obtain  their  support  In  return  for  the  VC 
promise  that  these  grievances  would  be  recti- 
fied upon  the  creation  of  the  regime  to  come. 
As  in  Red  China,  before  1949,  the  most 
widely-felt  grievances  In  rural  Vietnam  per- 
tained to  the  monopolization  of  land  hold- 
ings by  a  relative  few.  governmental  taxation 
and  lack  of  any  influence  within  the  govern- 
mental system.'"* 

In  November  of  1963  the  preparations  for 
Stage  Three  were  imder  way  when  the  first 
company  of  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
crossed  Into  South  Vietnam  In  response  to 
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the  political  confusion  occasioned  by  the  fall 
of  Ngo  Dlnh  Dlem.1"  By  September  of  1964 
the  guerrilla  skirmish  had  long  since  been 
replaced  by  the  more  conventional  tactics  of 
battallon-slze  units  and,  In  preparation  for 
the  war's  last  days,  heavy  artillery  had  been 
moved  Into  secret  storage  caves  within  South 
Vietnam.'" 

In  April.  1965  the  Viet  Cong  successfully 
stsiged  their  first  conventional  action  against 
two  U.S.  Marine  outposts  near  Da  Nang  air- 
base.  In  October,  reacting  to  the  U.S.  build- 
up  that  was  retarding  further  rapid  progress, 
the  Viet  Cong  resorted  to  human-wave  tac- 
tics against  larger  U.S.  forces.  Although 
these  failed  to  accomplish  their  objective  at 
this  time,  by  March  of  1966  they  were  suc- 
cessful In  overrunning  a  U.S.  Special  Forces 
Camp  at  Ashau  with  the  help  of  heavy  artil- 
lery and  a  force  of  3,000  VC. 

By  June.  1966  the  engagements  were  more 
and  more  frequently  battles  between  North 
Vietnamese  regulars  and  U.S.  forces,  with 
U.S.  forces  preventing  any  major  VC 
victories. 

In  July,  1966  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
were  massing  for  the  first  positional  strikes 
upon  two  major  cities,  the  capitals  of  South 
Vietnam's  two  northernmost  provinces,  when 
U.S.  forces  arrived  to  rout  them.  Stage 
Three  was  obviously  about  to  be  attempted. 
Viet  Cong  strength 
In  1961  the  VC  were  estimated  as  having 
some  15,000  guerrillas,^<"  only  half  of  whom 
were  armed.  By  August,  1966,  this  had 
grown  to  a  force  of  280,000  most  of  whom 
were  armed.  In  spite  of  U.S.  military  ac- 
tions, the  Viet  Cong  have  continued  to  stead- 
ily expand  their  forces. 

By  June,  1962  the  VC  was  estimated  at 
having  20,000  guerrillas."*  By  late  1963  this 
had  been  raised  to  an  estimated  20,000  to 
40.000  aided  by  another  100.000  "Irregulars" 
Who  farmed  by  day  and  fought  as  guerrillas 
by  nlght.1"  By  August,  1964  the  number  of 
VC  troops  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  was 
placed  at  150.000  mcludlng  34,000  regulars 
Infiltrated  from  North  Vietnam's  army."" 

By  June,  1965  there  were  64,600  regulars 
with  another  80,000  support  and  guerrilla 
troops.'"  A  UtUe  over  one  year  later,  the 
breakdown  was:  110,000  North  Vietnamese 
regulars,  112,000  guerrillas,  40,000  poUtlcal 
(subdivision)  cadre  and  20.000  purely  sup- 
porting personnel.'" 

The  U.S.  bombings  of  North  Vietnam 
Since  November  of  1963  the  North  has  con- 
tinued to  infiltrate  men,  and  arms  into  South 
Vietnam.  As  one  counter  to  this,  since  Au- 
gust of  1964  the  U.S.  has  been  conducting 
bomb  raids  against  the  North.  To  date, 
these  have  not  succeeded  in  diminishing  the 
flow  of  men  and  material  from  North  Viet- 
ruim. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  bombings 
have  caused  a  disruption  of  North  Vietnam's 
society  and  economy  that  may  subject  the 
Hanoi  regime  to  additional  internal  pres- 
sures and,  in  the  end,  do  more  damage  to  its 
cause. 

In  April,  1966  Major  General  Roy  Las- 
setter,   Jr.,  Army  Deputy  Assistant   to  the 


"Fall.  Bernard  in  U.S.  News  4  World  Re- 
port, September  28, 1964. 

"  From  field  notes  mad*  In  Vietnam,  Sum- 
mer, 1965.  I 

<"  Ibid.  ! 

"July  3,  1966  Los  Angeles  Times. 

"Foreign   Languages  Press,   Peking. 

100  Fall,  Bernard,  op.  cit. 

'<»  Ibid. 

J™  Warner,  op.  cit. 

'"  National  Liberation  Front  report  of  Oct. 
14.  1961  published  by  USIS  as  "When  the 
Communists  Come." 
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ings. Foreign  Language  Press,  Peking.  1963. 
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I"  Interview  with  Cliieu  Hoi  by  Ed  Meagher 
in  Los  Angeles  Times  for  September  3,  1964. 

•"Georges  Penchenler,  a  French  newsman 
capttu'cd  by  the  Viet  Cong,  writing  In  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  for  September  13, 
1964. 

><"  Warner,  Denis  in  The  Reporter  Magazine, 
September,  1961. 

'« Marshall,  S.  L.  A.  In  Los  Angeles  Times 
June  7.  1962. 

looprom  pre-departure  briefing  notes. 

no  Prom  pre-departure  briefings. 

1"  From  pre-departure  briefing  notes. 

i>»  From  press  conference  of  August  15,  1966 
by  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland. 


Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelhgence.  In  testimony 
not  released  until  later,  stated  that  increased 
numbers  of  men  and  additional  supplies  were 
(till  being  Infiltrated  into  South  Vietnam 
in  spite  of  U.S.  bomb  raids  to  that  time. 
"They  still  have  the  capability  of  getting  all 
the  ammunition,  the  weapons,  the  troops 
Into  South  Vietnam  that  they  feel  is  neces- 
sary to  do  the  job."  "» 

In  April.  1966  It  was  reported  that  in  spite 
of  over  one  and  a-haU  years  of  bombing, 
supplies  to  the  VC  were  continuing  to  come 
Into  South  Vietnam  at  the  rate  of  80  to  100 
tons  each  day."*  in  May  that  in  spite  of  U.S. 
bomb  raids  North  Vietnam  had  actually 
added  new  roads  to  its  transportation  net- 
work "=  and  in  July  that  the  infiltration  of 
men  continued  unabated  as  did  the  steady 
movement  of  15,000  trucks  from  North  Viet- 
nam."' 

In  his  June  29, 1966  press  statement "',  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  reported  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  had  upgraded  their 
infiltration  routes — some  to  all-weather  con- 
dition and  used  by  a  minimum  of  4500  infil- 
trators per  month — that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese had  doubled  their  truck  movements 
during  the  first  five  months  of  1966  over  the 
rate  for  the  same  period  of  1965;  that  the 
dally  tonnage  of  supplies  moved  overland 
had  gone  up  155%  and  that  the  movement  of 
men  had  Increased  120%,  Increasing  the 
number  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  In  South 
Vietnam  by  100%  of  their  number  In  1965. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  U.S.  bombings, 
the  North  Vietnamese  resorted  some  time  ago 
to  a  primitive  but  highly-effective  aerial  de- 
fense system  wherein  a  "highway  production 
brigade"  Is  assigned  to  each  stretch  of  road- 
way and  Is  employed  in  the  repair  of  that 
section  Immediately  following  the  departure 
of  U.S.  bombers.  The  bombers  themselves 
are  watched  for  by  a  system  of  aerial  spotters 
who  pass  on  their  presence  to  jungle  drum- 
mers who,  In  turn,  signal  road  control  crews 
who  use  lights  to  signal  any  supply  convoys 
present  off  the  roads. 

Some  200,000  North  Vietnamese  are  esti- 
mated as  being  Involved  In  the  road  repair 
work."' 

When.  In  March  of  1966.  U.S.  officials  were 
publicly  debating  whether  or  not  Haiphong 
should  be  bombed,  the  North  Vietnamese  in 
Haiphong  were  moving  the  oil  supplies  stored 
there  to  safer  depots  In  other  locations;  by 
April,  some  10%  of  the  oil  at  Haiphong's 
depots  had  been  dispersed,  some  two  months 
before  the  U.S.  bombers  attacked."" 

While  the  bombings  have  not  yet  reduced 
Infiltration,  they  have  Introduced  additional 
problems  for  Hanoi  within  North  Vietnam 
Itself.  Industrial  development  has  been 
stalled,  agricultiu-al  productivity  reduced 
and  the  civilian  population  subjected  to 
wide-scale  social  displacement  that  can  only 
subject  the  regime  to  troublesome  internal 
pressures.  As  a  reaction  to  the  bombings. 
Hanoi  has  ordered  a  mobilization  of  the 
clvlUan  population  and  of  the  reserves  that 
only  further  transforms  the  country  Into  a 
garrison  state.  As  one  result  of  the  bomb- 
ings, the  same  degree  of  erosive  Inflation  that 
has  wracked  South  Vietnam's  economy  has 
now  come  to  exist  In  North  Vietnam.'*' 

PAST  V SOTTTH  VIETNAM  AND  THE  WAR 

To  date,  this  analysis  project  has  found 
that  South  Vietnam's  assistance  In  this  war 


'"Hearings  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, released  June  26,  1966. 

"« April  1. 1966  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

"*Thls  has  not  been  completely  authenti- 
cated, however. 

""July  8,  1966  Time  magazine. 

'"Pre-departure  briefing  notes. 

"•July  8,  1966  rime  magazine. 

"•  April  8,  1966  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

"•Robert  Elegant  In  Los  Angeles  Times  for 
August  18,  1966. 


has  too  frequently  been  of  a  negative  quality. 
This  Is  not  meant  to  imply  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  not  done  their  part:  as 
casualty  figures  alone  should  testify,  the  con- 
verse Is  true.  However,  as  the  reports  Indi- 
cate, too  often  South  Vietnam  has  not  pro- 
vided positive  assistance  In  both  the  military 
and  non-mllltary  fronts. 

This  negative  quaUty  has  been  singled  out 
by  this  analysis  more  than  any  other:  not 
because  It  necessarily  represents  the  major 
component  of  South  Vietnam's  role,  but  be- 
cause It  Is  in  this  area  more  than  any  other 
that  Improvements  must  be  made  If  the  war 
is  to  progress  toward  its  end  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

Before  developing  this  data  and  the  find- 
ings from  it,  then,  a  note  should  be  recorded 
in  South  Vietnam's  Defense:  many  South 
Vietnamese  have  fought  bravely  and  well 
against  the  enemy,  many  South  Vietnamese 
governmental  officials  have  been  reasonably 
honest  and  efficient.  It  Is  these,  more  than 
any  other,  that  offer  hope. 

South  Vietnam — Saigon's  effort  to  date 
To  date,  Saigon's  efforts  have  left  much  to 
be  desired.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  Saigon 
that  has  blunted  much  of  the  U.S.  effort. 
The  government  is  plagued  with  its  ovm 
problems:  problems  that  have  continued  in 
spite  of  some  of  the  best  U.S.  attempts  at 
teaching  governmental  reform.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Armed  Forces,  especially  ARVN 
(the  army  of  South  Vietnam),  are  not  that 
much  better.  As  the  obvious  has  demon- 
strated to  date,  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary has  completely  failed  to  militarily  secure 
its  oum  country.  Among  the  reasons  for  this 
a  general  lack  of  internal  discipline  ranJes 
near  the  top.  Corruption  comes  next.  At 
a  consequence  of  all  this,  the  record  of 
achievement  by  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment and  military  has  been  more  a  nega- 
tive one  than  anything  else. 

In  November  of  1964,  losses  of  weapons  by 
ARVN  to  the  Viet  Cong  had  been  double 
their  number  lost  in  July  while  desertions 
for  July  were  reported  as  having  been  up  by 
60%  more  than  they  had  been  In  June."i 
In  Jvme  of  1965  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  was  reportedly  still  losing  the 
propaganda  battle  to  the  Viet  Cong  as  its 
cadres  were  not  going  out  Into  the  fields  to 
make  the  face-to-face  appeals  so  necessary 
when  dealing  with  an  underdeveloped  coun- 
try's people.  Instead,  Saigon  cadres  were 
relying  upon  aerial  drops  of  printed  leafiets 
while  the  Viet  Cong  sent  its  men  into  villages 
to  tell  the  same  message  for  its  side."" 

In  1965  desertion  and  draft-dodging  was 
still  a  problem.  Neither  was  being  sternly 
punished  by  the  government.  By  1966  at 
least  this  aspect  had  been  changed  and  de- 
serters were  facing  the  prospect  of  death  sen- 
tences as  the  government  attempted  to  im- 
prove mUltary  discipline.  Profiteering  was 
causing  yet  another  problem,  hampering  U.S. 
AID  activities.  In  one  typical  example,  Viet- 
namese trained  as  medical  corpsmen  were 
reportedly  selUng  the  U.S.  medicines  supplied 
them  to  the  Viet  Cong  Instead  of  taking 
them  to  their  assigned  villages."* 

In  1966  It  was  reported  that  ARVN  troops 
had  been  seized  by  panic  when  the  Viet  Cong 
overran  a  Special  Forces  camp  in  March. 
Their  panic  reportedly  Interfered  with  rescue 
attempts  by  U.S.  helicopters  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  U.S.  troops  were  forced  to  fire  upon 
ARVN  to  protect  the  rescue  operation.  Sev- 
eral ARVN  troops  were  killed  in  the  process. 
In  April  of  1966  many  ARVN  troops  were 
distracted  from  the  battlefields,  leaving  UB. 
troops  to  fight  their  enemy  alone,  as  Bud- 
dhlst-led    rioting    near    Da    Nang    alrbese 


recruited  the  attention  and  participation  of 
the  South  Vietnamese.  At  one  point  rebel 
Buddhist  forces  and  government  troops  ex- 
changed fire  with  each  other,  resulting  In 
several  mortar  attacks  upon  the  alrbase  It- 
self. For  six  weeks,  as  the  rioting  con- 
tinued, U.S.  forces  found  themselves  taking 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  against  Viet  Cong 
and  reaping  more  casualties  than  were  the 
Vietnamese.  At  one  point.  whUe  U.S.  troops 
battled  Viet  Cong  nearby,  young  Vietnamese 
continued  to  march  and  parade  with  the 
Buddhists  at  Da  Nang. 

In  June,  the  ARVN  finally  returned  from 
the  Buddhist  riots  to  the  fighting. 

In  July,  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
was  claiming  that  It  had  the  allegiance  of 
52%  of  the  people;  "up  4%  from  six  months 
ago."  At  this  rate,  the  report  noted,  it 
would  be  mid- 1967  before  the  government 
could  protect  75%  of  its  own  population."* 

At  the  same  time  it  was  being  reported 
that  In  very  few  places  was  there  any  effort 
being  made  to  hold  the  land  mllltartly  won 
from  the  Viet  Cong:  that  there  were  not 
enough  U.S.  troops  for  this  task  and  that 
ARVN  lacked  "enough  well-trained  Vietnam- 
ese troops  to  act  as  a  friendly  occupying 
force," '"  understating  the  more  accurate 
fact  that  in  many  areas  ARVN's  past  be- 
havior toward  the  clvlUan  population  had 
been  such  that  villagers  now  feared  the 
ARVN  more  than  they  did  the  Viet  Cong."* 

South  Vietnam — Chronology  of  political 
events 

Since  the  beginning  of  its  independent 
existence  South  Vietnam  has  been  plagued 
with  political  problems  that,  following  the 
fall  of  President  Diem,  gave  rise  to  what  ap- 
peared for  a  while  to  be  chronic  govern- 
mental instability.  Since  the  inauguration 
of  President  Ky  some  semblance  of  govern- 
mental tranquillity  has  been  maintained. 

On  July  21,  1954 
Republic  of  Vietnam  gains  independence 
imder  Geneva  Accords. 

In  1955 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  defeats  Emperor  Bal  Dal 

In  election. 

In  1961 
Diem  re-elected  to  second  term. 
Taylor  mission  reports  needs  for  reform. 

In  1963 
Buddhlst-led  riots  rack  South  Vietnam 
(SVN) ;  demands  for  reforms  and  end  of 
Catholic  dominance  leads  to  coup  on  Nov.  1 
led  by  Gen.  Duong  Van  Minb;  Diem  ousted 
and  killed. 

In  1964 

January  30 
Maj.   Gen.   Nguyen   Khanh  topples   Minh 
and  Is  named  new  premier. 

February  8 

Gen.  Khanh  forms  new  government  with 
Gen.  Minh  named  as  new  Chief  of  State. 
Aug;ust  16 

Military  Revolutionary  Council  elects 
TThanh  President  with  new  constitution  giv- 
ing SVN  a  constitutional  democratic  form 
of  government,  but  democratic  provisions  are 
to  be  suspended  during  the  "emergency"; 
iThfttih  still  to  have  dictatorial  powers. 

August  25 

TTVinnh  bow8  to  popular  demands,  gives  up 
title  of  President,  scrape  new  constitution 
granting  him  dictatorial  powers  and  agrees 
to  dissolve  MUltary  Revolutionary  Council; 
promises  new  government  run  by  clvlllana 
to  be  elected  by  the  Military  Council  which 
Is  then  to  dissolve  itself. 


1=  U.S.  News  A  World  Report  for  November 
24,  1964. 
"•From  pre-departure  briefing  notes, 
"•/bid. 


"•  Jiily  S.  1966  Los  Angeles  Timet. 

^Ibid. 

"•  From  field  notes. 
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August  37 
TVlumvlrate  named  to  rule:  Khanh,  Mlnh 
and  Lt.  Oen.  OYan  Thlem  Khleoa. 

August  29 
TMumTlrsta  appoints  Nguyen  Xuan  Qanb, 
a  U£.-tralned  economist,  as  acting  Prime 
Minister  for  next  two  months;  Khanh  pleads 
lUneas  as  reason  for  not  being  able  to  con- 
tinue leading  government;  Oanb  says  he  Is 
only  boldlng  government  "In  trust"  for 
Khanh,  who  Is  still  premier. 

September  5 
I>reniler  Khanh   orders  i>oUtical  foes   out 
of  SVN. 

September  13 

Brig.  Oen.  Lan  Van  Pbat,  ousted  by  Khanh 
through  orders  of  Sept.  5,  leads  four  battal- 
ions of  troops  into  Saigon  and  proclaims  he 
Is  taking  over  government;  Khanh  foils  the 
coup  and  names  MaJ.  Oen.  Duong  Van  Due 
as  an  alleged  leader. 

September  16 

Young  loyalist  officers  who  saved  Khanh 
from  coup  hand  out  a  60-day,  three-point 
ultimatum  with  threat  of  new  revolt  In  two 
months  If  not  met: 

1)  dismiss  and  expel  all  corrupt  and  dis- 
honest officers,  not  Just  send  them  abroad; 
a)  dismiss  and  expel  all  corrupt  and  dis- 
honest civil  servants; 

S)  subject  war  profiteers  to  severe  punish- 
ments. 

Toung  loyalists  are  headed  by  Air  Marshal 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  who  says  there  Is  no  dis- 
agreement between  his  group  and  the  plot- 
ters of  the  last  coup,  only  a  divergence  over 
means  and  that  the  two  groups  are  now  be- 
ginning to  merge. 

October  15 

High  National  Council — ^handling  trans- 
fer from  military  to  civilian  form  of  govern- 
ment— says  planned  popular  elections  for 
civil  congress  scrapped;  members  to  be  ap< 
pointed  instead. 

October  25 

High  National  Council  names  Phan  Khac 
Suu  as  new  Chief  of  State  under  a  new  con- 
stitution; Tranh  Van  Huong,  Saigon  mayor, 
as  Prime  Minister. 

October  31 

Huong  officially  confirmed  by  Council. 
November  5 

Huong  appoints  Khanh  commander-in- 
chief  of  armed  forces. 

December  19 
Armed  forces  leaders  purge  government, 
dissolve  High  National  Council  and  state 
they  are  not  against  Suu  or  Huong;  only 
that  they  are  to  replace  the  High  National 
Council. 

In  19S5 
January  27 

Huong  loses  power  to  coup;  Oanh  acting 
premier. 

February  15 

Phan  Buy  Quat  forms  new  government  in 
place  of  Oanh  with  more  Buddhists  included; 
he  is  first  northern  Viet  to  lestd  as  all  pre- 
vloiu  were  southerners  following  Diem; 
Kanh  sent  Into  exile  by  government. 

June  22 

Vice  Air  Marshal  Ky  takes  over  as  premier 
as  Junta  chieftain  Thleu  becomes  chief  of 
state. 

In  1966 
April  12 

Amid  large-scale  riots  led  by  Buddhists, 
Chief  of  State  Thleu  bows  to  popular  de- 
mand for  Immediate  general  elections,  de- 
signed to  elect  50%  of  members  to  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  with  the  other  50%  (from 
areas  held  by  VC  or  in  dispute)  to  be  ap- 
pointed. 
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AprU 

Elections  within  3-5  months  promised,  by 
September  or  October  at  latest. 

May  7 
Ky  says  he  will  stay  In  power  another  year. 

May  8 
Ky's  censors  remove   his  promise  to  hold 
elections  from  Vietnamese  press. 

May  24 

Following  Buddblst-led  rioting,  over  800 
leading  Vietnamese  of  all  political  hues 
gather  In  Saigon  at  a  hastily-organized  Con- 
gress of  the  People  and  Armed  Forces  to  hear 
Ky  report  to  the  nation;  Ya  at  this  Congress 
military  officers;  rebels  being  quelled  grad- 
ually; distracted  SVN  military  imlts  partici- 
pating In  riots. 

July 

Ky  formally  Installs  an  80-member  council 
to  assist  him  In  running  country;  60  are 
civilians  and  20  are  military  officials. 

The  constitutional  eltctions  of  1968 

In  an  attempt  at  furthering  the  political 
evolution  of  South  Vietnam  toward  a  more 
democratic  form  of  government,  a  free  elec- 
tion was  set  for  September  11,  1966  by  which 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  would  choose 
108  delegates  to  a  National  Constitutional 
Assembly."' 

The  Assembly  Itself  would  have  no  gov- 
ernmental power,  other  than  that  necessary 
to  draft  a  new  national  constitution  and  un- 
der the  election  rules  no  one  faction  would 
dominate  the  Assembly  which  would  be  re- 
placed by  a  true  legislature  after  elections 
In  1967."'  The  Assembly  would  meet  within 
IS  days  of  the  elections  to  begin  work  that 
could  take  as  little  as  six  months  to  com- 
plete. The  Military  Directorate  ruling  South 
Vietnam  would  have  the  power  to  amend  the 
constitution;  however,  their  amendments 
could  be  overruled  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Assembly.  After  receiving  the  constitu- 
tion, the  Directorate  would  promulgate  both 
the  draft  and  amended  forms  within  thirty 
days  or  see  the  drafted  constitution  go  into 
effect  anyhow  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Under 
the  constitution's  provisions,  the  Directorate 
will  have  three  to  six  months  to  create  the 
national  institutions  specified.'^ 

Thus,  the  elections  themselves  do  not  di- 
rectly produce  a  freely-chosen  foma  of  gov- 
ernment:   only    the    means    to    that    end. 

In  an  attempt  at  preventing  the  election 
from  being  successful,  the  Viet  Cong 
mounted  a  heavy  campaign  of  terror  and 
harassment.  Grenades  were  tossed  In  Sai- 
gon, mines  planted  near  polling  places  and 
death  warning  squads  sent  to  villages  to 
advise  the  people  not  to  vote  if  they  wished 
to  remain  alive.'" 

According  to  a  top  secret  directive  captiu-ed 
from  VC  elements,  the  VC  high  command 
called  for  "complete  and  positive  destruc- 
tion" of  the  national  election  through  these 
activities.  By  this  directive,  the  VC  was 
given  three  aims :  1 )  keeping  the  people  from 
voting;  2)  getting  candidates  to  withdraw 
and  3)  changing  the  election  into  a  struggle 
movement  that  would  accord  with  VC 
goals.'" 

On  election  day  itself,  streams  of  voters 
In  the  hundreds  of  thousands  were  reported 
trooping  to  the  6,238  polls  in  what  became 
not  Just  an  election  to  dhoose  an  assembly 
that  would  bring  into  being  a  new  form  of 
government,  but,  more  than  this,  a  vivid 
antl-communlst  plebiscite  on  the  part  of  the 


»"  William  Tuohy  in  Lo$  Angeles  Timea  for 
Sept.  11,  1966. 

"•Robert  Keatley  in  Wall  Street  Journal 
for  Aug.  26,  1966. 

"•Jtos  Angelet  Times  for  Sept.  11,  1966. 

"*Los  Angeles  Times  September  9,  1966. 

»»  William  Tuohy  in  Lot  Angeles  Times  for 
Sept.  8,  1966. 


people  of  South  Vietnam  who  risked  their 
lives  to  vote  it  into  effect."" 
South  Vietnam — ^Secord  o/  the  Buddhists 

As  a  prime  contributor  to  the  problems  of 
governmental  tranquility,  the  Buddhists 
seem  to  have  no  equal  outside  of  the  Viet 
Cong.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  many  have 
sought  to  label  them  as  Communist-domi. 
nated  or  led.  To  date,  the  evidence  avail. 
able  does  not  support  either  contention. 
They  have  obviously  been  troublesome  to 
Saigon's  rulers;  however,  their  records  show 
that  they  have  tremendous  political  poten- 
tial if  their  leadership  ever  fully  matures 
and  grows  beyond  the  "agitati€>n"  stage  of 
political  involvement. 

In  November,  1963  South  Vietnam's  Bud- 
dhists emerged  as  a  potent  force  leading  riots 
and  demonstrations  punctuated  by  self- 
immolating  monks  against  the  regime  of 
Ng^>  Dlnh  Diem.  The  government  falls  and 
the  Buddhists  stand  as  a  new  force  in  South 
Vietnamese  politics.  Within  a  month  fol- 
lowing their  success,  reports  of  further  polit- 
ical moves  by  younger  monks  began. 

In  August  of  1964  fighting  by  Buddhlst- 
led  rioters  forces  the  government  of  Premier 
K>"»-nh  to  drop  its  plans  for  absolute  rule. 
In  September,  Buddhist  leaders  Join  students 
in  pledging  a  two-month  moratorium  on 
demonstrations  while  a  new  government, 
that  of  Oanh,  seeks  to  stabilize  Itself.  A 
general  strike  on  October  27  is  promised  by 
the  Buddhists  if  democratic  reforms  are  not 
brought  in  by  then.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  representatives  of  several  coastal 
provinces  are  meeting  to  organize  a  new 
national  i>arty  of  the  Buddhist-oriented. 

In  November  rioting  In  the  streets  flares 
anew  as  Buddhists  reject  the  composition  o! 
the  new  government  created  under  Suu  and 
Premier  Huong.  A  greater  number  of  Bud- 
dhists In  the  Cabinet  Is  demanded. 

Following  failure  of  the  street  riots  to  top- 
ple Huong,  the  National  Buddhist  Associa- 
tion demands  that  the  U.S.  withdraw  its 
support  from  the  Huong  government.  By 
December,  three  top  Buddhist  leaders  (Thlch 
Tarn  Chau,  Thlch  Tri  Quang  and  Thlch  Tlnh 
Khlet)  are  staging  a  hunger  strike  against 
the  Huong  government  while  Buddhist  fa- 
natics ready  themselves  for  self-immolation 
if  the  Buddhist  hierarchy  so  desires.  By  the 
middle  of  the  month,  the  htmger  strike  is 
called  off  and  a  truce  sought  with  the  gov- 
ernment. Antl-U.S.  propaganda,  charging 
the  VS.  with  "selling  out  the  Vietnamese 
people"  is  distributed  by  Buddhists. 

In  January  of  1965  anti-Huong  rioting  by 
Buddhists  begins  anew.  Speculation  that 
the  Buddhist  goal  is  a  negotiated  peace  with 
Hanoi  and  a  neutral  Vietnam  is  reported. 
At  the  end  of  February,  a  top  Buddhist 
leader  (Thlch  Tarn  Chau)  is  terming  the 
anti-Vletcong  war  "fratricidal"  and  says  It 
cannot  be  won  by  killing  Vietcong  as  this  la 
the  same  as  killing  "brothers."  By  April, 
when  U.S.  bombing  on  Vietcong  positions  is 
in  full  swing,  the  Buddhists  are  threatening 
further  upheavals  in  response  to  them. 

A  year  later,  in  April  of  1966,  the  Buddhists 
have  mobilized  over  10,000  demonstrators  at 
the  U.S.  air  base  at  Da  Nang,  protesting  that 
the  U.S.  prevents  them  from  forming  a  Viet- 
namese national  assembly.  Three-thousand 
others  at  the  U.S.  air  base  at  Qui  Nhon  join 
In  demonstrations  sporting  banners  reading 
"Foreign  Countries  Have  No  Right  to  Set  Up 
Military  Bases  on  Vietnamese  Land,"  in  key 
with  a  long-known  demand  of  the  Viet  Cong 
to  end  the  U.S.  military  presence  In  Vietnam. 

As  the  riots  and  demonstrations  grow 
throughout  different  parts  of  Vietnam  and 
the  intensity  of  an  antl-UJ3.  theme  continues 
to  grow  with  them,  mobs  led  by  Buddhists 
chant  that  the  Vietnamese  government  is  a 
mere    "U.S.   puppet",    a    charge    frequently 
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mMle  in  Vietcong  propaganda.  While  the 
riot  leaders  sUege  the  recent  dismissal  of  a 
top  military  commander  as  their  reason  for 
tbe  disturbances,  the  Buddhists  demand  Im- 
mediate elections  for  a  national  assembly 
tnd  an  end  to  Catholic  Influence  in  gov- 
ernment. Meantime,  rock-hurling  youths 
aie  repcHTted  In  frequent  Incidents  of  chasing 
XJ3.  soldiers  down  the  streets  of  the  larger 
etttes. 

Chief  of  State  Thleu.  a  Junta  leader  and 
a  convert  to  Catholicism,  bows  to  Buddhist 
demands  and  promises  elections  as  soon  aa 
poHlble.  Then  the  Buddhists  go  on  to  de- 
£^d  that  the  UJ3.  withdraw  its  support 
{fom  Marshal  Ky. 

With  their  demands  for  elections  at  least 
met  by  promises  from  the  government,  over 
20,000  Buddhists  celebrate  in  the  streets  over 
their  victory  and  the  anti-US.  riots,  many 
featuring  the  blocking  of  military  traffic  in 
the  streets  by  Buddhlst-emplaced  blockades 
of  family  altars,  ends. 

Within  a  month,  the  Buddhists  are  leading 
new  anti-U.S.  riots  in  Saigon,  as  mobs  of 
gcreaming  youths  attack  U.S.  cars  and  set 
two  afire  while  screaming  "Da  Dao  My" 
("Down  with  Americans").  In  a  few  days 
the  USIS  library  in  Hue  is  burned  and  riots 
by  Buddhists  there  force  U.S.  civil  authori- 
ties to  evacuate  their  consiilate. 

By  the  end  of  May  government  troops 
have  been  sent  by  Ky  to  Da  Nang  and  Hue 
to  quell  the  riots  and  appear  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. Ky  makes  a  peace  offer  to  the  Bud- 
dhists and  is  rejected.  Then  the  two  sides 
reach  a  compromise  that  schedules  elections 
for  a  civilian  government  September  11  and 
promise  a  larger  role  for  non-military  figures 
m  bringing  the  country  to  this  point. 

In  July  of  1966,  Ky  makes  good  on  his 

promise  and  appoints  a  new  council  of  twenty 

military  and  60  civilian  officials  to  assist  him 

m  running  the  country  for  the  time  being. 

For  the  time  being,  the  Buddhists  are  still. 


"■  William  Tuohy  In  Los  Angeles  Times  for 
Sept.  11,  1966. 


A  profile  of  turn  Buddhist  leaders 

There  are  two  chief  leaders  within  the 
Buddhist  movement.  Thlch  Tri  Quang,  one 
of  these,  was  bom  in  1920  In  Ha  Tlnh  prov- 
ince in  what  Is  now  known  as  North  Vietnam. 
He  is  43  years  old  and  is  a  monk.  Originally, 
he  was  named  Phan  Von  Bong  and  has 
adopted  a  number  of  aliases  over  the  years. 

In  late  1963,  while  Diem's  bulldozers  were 
pulling  dovm  Buddhist  pagodas  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  security  forces  were  drag- 
ging Buddhist  leaders  away,  Quang  success- 
fully sought  refuge  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Saigon. 

In  November  of  1963  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  activUts  In  the  Buddhlst-led  revolt  that 
toppled  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  In  September  of 
the  following  year  he  publicly  emerged  as  a 
top  leader  of  the  Buddhists. 

In  November  of  1964  he  became  publicly 
dissatisfied  with  the  Huong  government  for 
not  adnoitting  what  he  thought  were  enough 
Buddhists  to  high-level  posts.  In  Decem- 
ber, he  began  leading  a  series  of  demonstra- 
tions aimed  at  toppling  Huong  which  did 
not  succeed.  During  these  he  personally  be- 
gan a  himger  strike  to  demonstrate  his  oppo- 
sition and  his  followers  distributed  anti-U.S. 
propaganda. 

In  May  of  1966  he  was  participating  in 
another  riot,  this  one  even  more  anti-U.S.  In 
the  midst  of  it  he  reportedly  phoned  the 
Buddhist  Institute  in  Saigon  to  tell  it  to  tell 
Ky  either  resign  or  face  Increased  bloodshed. 
Ky  did  not  resign.  Then  Quang  asked  for 
President  Johnson's  help. 

When  this  came  to  no  avail,  he  launched 
a  series  of  slashing  verbal  attacks  against 
the  President,  blaming  him  personally  for 
Ky's  subsequent  victory  over  the  demon- 
strators and  rebels  and  continuation  In 
power. 

During  these  same  antl-UB.  riots.  It  was 
Quang  who  ordered  his  followers  to  drag 

their  family  altars  into  the  streets  to  block 
UB.  military  convoys  as  a  protest  over  con- 


tinued VS.  support  for  Ky.  At  least  one 
convoy  was  waiting  to  launch  a  major  at- 
tack on  the  Vietcong.  It  was  not  until 
several  days  later  that  QuEOig  finally  can- 
celled the  blockade,  which  drew  bitter  fire 
from  some  senior  Buddhists. 

Many  Buddhists  say  he  Is  a  Communist. 
Vietnamese  police  say  he  has  met  with  mem- 
bers of  the  National  liberation  Front. 
After  1946,  when  the  Vletmlnh  seized  power, 
Quang  went  to  Hanoi  where,  he  reportedly 
told  a  friend,  "I  studied  Marxism."  When 
the  Indochina  War  began  he  fled  to  a  com- 
munist stronghold  and  was  later  arrested 
by  the  French. 

He  has  personally  denied  being  a  Com- 
munist. As  If  in  support  of  this,  during 
the  large-scale  antl-U.S.  riots  at  Danang  in 
May  and  June,  1966,  Quang  reportedly  ttimed 
down  an  alleged  offer  of  assistance  from  the 
vietcong  to  continue  rioting.  In  April,  he 
had  earlier  called  for  a  "victory  over  the 
communists"  according  to  Joseph  Alsop,  who 
also  quoted  him  as  saying,  "no  communist 
party  can  live  in  harmony  with  other  polit- 
ical parties;  finrthermore,  the  nationalist 
parties  In  Vietnam  are  sttll  weak  and  could 
not  cope  with  the  Commiinlst  Party  if  It 
were  allowed  to  Join  (a  coalition  govern- 
ment)." He  also  was  reported  as  favoring 
only  those  negotiations  with  the  Commu- 
nists that  result  from  a  military  victory 
over  them. 

In  an  April,  1966  Interview  with  Time 
magazine,  Quang  said  he  hoped  the  forth- 
coming elections  in  South  Vietnam  would 
not  yield  a  majority  for  the  BuddhUts,  but 
"equality  tar  all".  He  also  said  that  "being 
led  or  directed  by  the  communists  Is  the 
same  thing  as  being  a  Communist"  and 
there  Is  no  meaningful  separation  between 
North  Vietnamese  and  South  Vietnamese 
C<Mnmunlsts. 

Standing   as   Quang's   chief  rival   within 
the  Buddhist  Struggle  Movement  Is  Thlch 
Tam  Chau,  who  recently  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  Institute  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Faith  in  a  pubUc  demonstra- 
tion of  his  disagreement  with  Quang's  most 
recent   moves.    Said    Chau   In   a   letter   to 
Quang  made  pubUc,  "I  am  opposed  to  bring- 
ing Buddha  into  the  street,"  in  reference 
to  Quang's  orders  to  his  followers  during 
the  May-June,  1966  riots  to  block  n.S.  con- 
voys by  placing  family  altars  In  the  streets. 
A  former  coUeague  of  Quang's,  Chau  has 
led  the  southern  group  of  moderate  Bud- 
dhists away  from  Quang  in  Saigon,  leaving 
Quang  only  with  the   northern  Buddhists 
centered  In  Hue.    While  Quang  was  launch, 
ing  his  tirade  against  the  U.S.  In  these  riots, 
Chau  was  Issuing  a  manifesto  stating  that 
U.S.  troops  are  needed  in  Vietnam  and  that 
peace  negotlaUons  at  that  time  would  only 
mean  a  surrender  to  the  Viet  Cong. 

Following  the  end  of  these  riots,  Chau 
continued  his  emergence  as  the  head  of  the 
moderates  by  calling  for  an  aU-out  war 
against  Quang  within  the  Unified  Buddhist 
Chvu'ch,  the  retention  of  Ky  in  the  govern- 
ment and  an  end  to  riots  by  fanatics  who 
seek  nolsey  demonstrations  and  self -Immo- 
lation. He  proposed.  Instead,  non-violence 
if  ftirther  demonstrations  are  needed. 

Whether,  as  some  speculate,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  In  the  Buddhist  movement 
and  eventually  displace  Quang  U  still  to  be 
seen.  For  the  present  he  U  making  progress 
and  continuing  to  gain  the  friendship,  if 
not  the  support,  of  the  government. 


acter,  after  this  time  it  became  a  major 
factor.  Thus.  if.  to  date,  the  gains  have 
not  been  as  subsUntlal  as  many  might  feel 
would  normally  be  warranted,  this  limita- 
tion should  be  held  In  mind. 

Additionally,  there  has  been  one  other 
Important  factor  reducing  the  ability  of  the 
UJ3.  to  make  major  gains.  Aside  from  help- 
ing South  Vietnam  to  defeat  North  Viet- 
nam, the  UJ3.  has  also  sought  to  contain 
this  war  from  escalating  into  a  major  con- 
flagration involving  the  super-powers.  For 
this  reason,  each  of  its  steps  forward  have 
been  of  a  calculated  nat\ire.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, attempts  have  been  made  to  tempo- 
rarily deny  to  Itself  fuller  mlUtary  gains 
rather  than  risk  rapid  escalation.  As  the 
data  gathered  in  this  analysis  demonstrates, 
the  cost  of  such  a  campaign  is  slower  prog- 
ress, but  its  reward  is  a  lesser  war. 


PABT    VI — IHX    T7.a.    ^TTOBT 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  Report,  the  U.S. 
has  not  made  the  kind  of  mUltary  gains 
against  the  enemy  its  people  are  used  to 
in  a  war  in  which  it  has  been  involved  for 
at  least  five  years.  However,  it  must  be 
held  in  mind  that  the  fuU  extent  of  VS. 
involvement  in  this  war  did  not  develop 
until  fairly  recently:  before  1966  the  extent 
of  VS.  involvement  was  of  a  minor  char- 


VS.  allies — Assistance  and  support 
For  the  most  part,  the  United  States  is 
sUll  fighting  this  war  alone.  However,  as 
the  war  has  continued,  the  extent  of  aUied 
assistance  has  grown  until,  at  the  time  of 
thU  Report,  there  are  five  other  natioru 
that  also  have  troops  involved  in  this  con- 
flict. Beyond  these,  other  allies  have  made 
varying  contHbutions  to  the  VJS.  effort. 

Australia— March,  1966  Prime  Minister 
Holt  announces  Australia  will  expand  Its 
forces  in  Vietnam  from  1500  to  4500;  it  has 
had  guerrilla  war  advisors  serving  there  since 
1962. 

RepubUc  of  Chlna--By  Jxine,  1965  it  has 
85  psychological  warfare  advisors  In  Viet- 
nam: combat  troops  in  huge  numbers 
(45,000)   are  offered  at  any  time. 

New  Zealand — was  first  to  help  the  U.S. 
in  May  of  1963  with  25  army  engineers,  up 
to  30  by  June.  1966,  and  140  a  year  later. 

RepubUc  of  PhiUpplnes— June,  1966  had 
68  psychological  warfare  advisors  In  Viet- 
nam; 6,000  army  engineers  and  supporting 
troops  promised;  government  coUects  pub- 
Uc donations  of  goods  and  clothing  for 
South  Vietnamese;  In  February,  1966  there 
are  70  FlUplnos  In  Vietnam  as  miUtary 
and  clvlUan  medical  teams;  July  14,  1966, 
2000  troops  are  approved  by  the  Filipino 
Congress  for  sending  to  Vietnam  and  are 
en  route. 

RepubUc  of  Korea— September,  1964  had 
130-man  field  hospital  en  route  to  Vietnam 
plus  mlUtary  advisors;  October,  1966,  2000 
Engineers  there  and  5000  marines  promised; 
March,  1966  decides  to  raise  total  number 
of  troops  In  Vietnam  to  48,000. 

Greece^Bans  ships  trading  with  North 
Vietnam  March,   1966. 

Japan — baa  six  doctors  and  nurses  there, 
sends  suppUes. 
Iran — donating  suppUes 
United  Kingdom — West  Germany — grants 
South  Vietnam  commercial  credits 

Canada — sending  economic  aid  to  South 
Vietnam 

Malaysia— runs  a  guerrilla  warfare  school 
and  trains  South  Vietnamese  at  faciUty  In 
Malaysia 

Official  Statements  of  Support  for  the  VS. 
Effort  received  from— Argentina,  AvistraUa, 
Belgium,  West  Germany,  Italy.  Malaysia. 
Canada,  Netherlands,  PhUlpplnes,  Singapore, 
Tunisia,  Sweden. 

How  the  United  States  became  involved^ 
United  States  involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam technically  began  in  July  of  19S0  when 
the  first  VS.  miUtary  advisors  were  dis- 
patched to  the  French  forces  then  battling 
the  Viet  Minh.  Throughout  the  final  stages 
of  that  conflict,  the  US.  thought  seriously 
of  intervening  as  it  had  been  establUhed 
that  a  Viet  Minh  victory  would  be  a  Com- 
munist gain.   However,  due  to  disagreements 


"» Unless  otherwise  noted,  this  Information 
comes  from  Elsenhower,  Dwlght  D.,  Mandate 
for  Change,  Doubleday  Sc  Co.,  N.T.  1968. 
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totth  the  French  over  what  the  nature  of  that 
conflict  thould  be  (the  French  favoring  the 
regaining  of  their  colony  as  a  sufficient  goal; 
the  U.S.  prefering  to  see  the  colonies  freed 
and  the  battle  waged  as  a  fight  agatnat  Com' 
munism) ,  the  U.  S.  stayed  out  until  the  end 
of  1981  when  renewed  Communiat  advances 
finally  forced  President  Kennedy  to  decide 
that  the  V.S.  would  have  to  make  a  firm 
commitment  to  President  Diem  of  South 
Vietnam  if  Indochina  vms  not  to  be  lost  to 
Communism. 

In  June,  1950  after  ttae  start  ot  the  Korean 
War,  tbe  ITJS.  began  to  send  aid  to  the 
French  fighting  In  Indochina.  In  July  of 
that  year  the  U.S.  Military  AsBlstance  Ad- 
vlBory  group  {lAAAQ)  arrived  vltb  addi- 
tional French  aid. 

In  December.  1952  President  Truman  au- 
thorized a  grant  of  $30.6  million  to  a  de- 
fense program  for  Indochina  plus  additional 
funds  for  economic  and  refugee  programs 
in  Vietnam. 

In  March  the  U.S.  Government  conferred 
with  French  Foreign  Minister  Bldault  as  to 
the  possibility  of  additional  U.S.  help  for  the 
French  in  Indochina.  Bidault  refused  to 
commit  France  to  any  statement  disavowing 
its  Intention  to  re-colonize  the  Indochina 
area. 

In  September,  1953  the  T7.S.  committed  an 
additional  $385  million  to  the  end  of  1954 
to  the  French  efTort  in  Indochina. 

It  waa  President  Eisenhower's  feeling  that 
the  loss  of  Indochina  to  the  Communists 
would  also  lead  to  tbe  loss  of  Thailand, 
Burma  and  Malaya.  At  the  same  time,  Eisen- 
hower wished  that  more  French  troops  were 
free  for  service  in  NATO.  He  felt  that  the 
n'ench  load  could  be  lessened  If  the  Allies 
helped  French  forces  in  Indochina,  but  he 
also  felt  this  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  do  only,  if  the  world  understood  that 
the  war  was  in  no  sense  an  effort  by  France 
to  regain  old  colonies — that  it  was  a  matter 
of  meeting  and  defeating  Communist  ag- 
gression. France,  however,  refiued  to  change 
from  its  primary  goal  of  recolonlzatlon.  As 
a  consequence,  tbe  Allies,  including  the  U.S., 
stayed  out  of  the  fighting. 

Following  the  Geneva  settlement,  on  July 
21.  1954,  President  Elsenhower  held  a  news 
conference  and  declared  that:  1)  the  V.S. 
is  not  prepared  to  Join  in  the  Geneva  con- 
ference declaration  (and,  as  a  result,  the 
U.S.  did  not  sign  the  Geneva  Accords);  2) 
the  UJ9.  will  not  use  force  to  disturb  the 
settlement;  3)  the  U.S.  will  view  any  re- 
newal of  aggression  within  the  settlement 
area  as  a  "matter  of  grave  concern." 

On  September  8,  1954  as  a  direct  resiilt 
of  the  French  defeat  in  Indochina  the  U.S. 
adopted  an  idea  suggested  earlier  by  British 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  signed  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
creating  SEATO.  The  n.S.  signed  this  Treaty 
along  with  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Thailand,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  Pakistan.  Tbe  pact  recognizes 
that  "armed  attack"  against  any  one  of 
them  In  the  treaty  area  endangers  the  peace 
and  safety  of  all  signatories  and  that,  under 
such  clrcimistances,  each  will  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger.  The  mode  of  action 
was  not  specified.  Under  additional  proto- 
cols added  to  the  treaty,  the  treaty  area 
was  expanded  to  include  the  territories  of 
South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well 
as  the  territories  of  the  signatories.  The 
treaty  also  specified  that  in  the  event  of 
something  other  than  an  armed  attack  upon 
one  of  these  cotintrles,  the  signatories  agreed 
that  they  would  all  "consult"  with  one 
another. 

By  1960.  U.8.  forces  totalled  over  700  mlU- 
tary  advlBor8.>* 

In  January  of  1961  President  Eisenhower 
and  President-elect  Kennedy  met  in  Wash- 


ington to  discuss  secvirlty  problems  in  South- 
east Asia  and,  at  that  time.  Secretary  of 
State  Herter  allegedly  told  the  new  Presi- 
dent-elect that  if  no  political  settlement 
coiUd  be  reached  in  the  area  (especially  with 
regard  to  Laos)  that  was  favorable  to  free 
world  Interests,  then  he  felt  the  U.S.  would 
have  to  Involve  itself  here.  Ike  reportedly 
concurred  and  said  that  If  the  Allies  did  not 
act  with  the  U.S.  here,  he  would  favor 
unilateral  intervention  Ijy  the  US.^^* 

On  December  14,  1961  President  Kennedy 
wrote  President  Diem  of  South  Vietnam  and 
promised  that  the  U.S.  would  "help  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  to  protect  Its  people  and 
preserve  its  Independence,"  ™  By  this  time 
time  U.S.  advisors  had  increased  to  1750.'" 

By  May,  1962,  there  Were  4500  Americans 
serving  In  the  military  forces  in  Vietnam; 
officially  they  were  there  only  as  advisors, 
without  a  combat  role.  As  one  reporter  com- 
mented, however,  sometimes  "combat  hap- 
pened" on  "training"  operations.  At  the 
same  time,  again  unofiaclally,  the  U.S.  was 
flying  bomb  missions  and  using  0-123B  cargo 
planes  on  crop  defoliatton  spraying  actlvl- 
Ues.'M 

At  the  end  of  1962  U.S.  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  ■»  had  reached  12,000.  The  U.S.  had 
definitely  become  Involted  In  the  Viet  Cong 
war. 

Dynamics  of  increaied  involvement 
Following  President  Kennedy's  toritten 
commitment  to  President  Diem,  the  U.S. 
buildup  in  Vietnam  bepan.  It  started  with 
1700  troops  in  1962,  now  stands  at  some  290,- 
000  and  faces  the  prospect  of  growing  to 
750,000  before  its  role  ends.  This  buildup  has 
still  not  yet  moved  the  U.S.  much  closer  to 
victory  as  Viet  Cong  progress  cited  earlier  in 
this  Report  makes  clear.  Yet,  when  meas- 
ured against  the  magnitude  of  the  fob  to  be 
done,  perhaps  this  is  somewhat  understand- 
able: the  task  to  which  the  U.S.  has  com- 
mitted itself  in  Vietnam  is  not  merely  to 
militarily  defeat  an  enemy  on  the  battlefield, 
but  also  to  vHn  the  allegiance  of  a  civilian 
population  that  is  sometimes  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  the  conflict  itself  and  whose 
loyalty  was  lost  by  its  ovm  government  long 
ago.  Aside  from  this,  the  U.S.  buildup  has 
not  yet  reached  its  petk. 

In  1960,  as  was  Just  stated,  there  were  700 
U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam:  by  May,  1962  this 
number  had  increased  to  4500;  by  the  end 
of  1962  there  were  12.000;  by  July,  1963  there 
were  14,000;  by  the  first  of  1966  some  190,- 
000  following  the  "big  push"  beginning  In 
1985  and  by  the  summer  of  1966  there  were 
280.000  with  a  total  of  400,000  publicly  an- 
nounced as  the  goal  by  the  end  of  1066. '« 

In  1963  the  Administration  was  optimistic: 
in  July  of  that  year  a  "high  Administration 
omcial"  was  quoted  as  saying,'"  "We  have 
turned  the  corner  in  Vietnam."  In  October, 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  said,  "The 
major  part  of  the  mlUtBry  task  can  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  I965."*  Two  months 
after  this,  he  announced  he  was  rescinding 
his  goal  of  "bringing  tl»e  boys  home"  by  the 
end  of  1966.  By  this  point,  Instead,  he  was 
telling  Saigon  that  the  U.S.  would  stay  as 
long  as  it  is  needed. 

In  1964  the  problem!  still  facing  the  U.S. 
could  be  clearly  inferred  from  one  of  the 
documents  circulated  within  the  U.S.  com- 
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munity  in   Saigon.     In  a  "Team  Working 
Paper"  written  in  June  of  that  year  the  Vs. 
was  asked  to  confine  its  measures  in  Vietnam 
to  that  of  friendly  guidance;  the  paper  re- 
minded  U.S.  personnel  that  the  Vietnamese 
were  still  to  run  their  own  affairs;  the  lack 
of  effectiveness  by  ARVN    (the  military  of 
South   Vietnam)    was    noted    as   the   paper 
called  for  it  to  become  the  "protectors  ana 
not  the  oppressors"  of  the  people,  casting 
some  light  on  its  reputation  among  the  Viet- 
namese;  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
was  said  to  need  the  ability  (which  the  U.S. 
was  to  encourage)  to  get  Its  members  to  view 
public   service   as   a   public    trust   and  not 
as  a  private  benefit  for  those  in  the  govern- 
ment;  ABVN,  the  paper  went  on.  needs  a 
big  morale  boost,  it  should  be  encouraged  to 
start  fighting  the  Viet  Cong  at  night  (which, 
obviously,  it  was  not  then  doing  while  the 
Viet  Cong  were  at  their  most  active  at  night) ; 
punishment    for    the    Vietnamese    stealing 
weapons  and  selling  them  to  the  Viet  Cong 
was  suggested  as  well  as  punishment  for  the 
deserters  from  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  who   were   then   being   pardoned  for 
their  actions.'" 

In  1965  U.S.  activity  expands  as  the  num- 
ber of  troops  is  given  a  large  push  upwards. 
UJ3.  ground  forces  end  their  strictly  "ad- 
visory" role  and  are  committed  to  direct 
combat  with  the  Viet  Cong.  U.S.  aircraft 
are  given  the  green  light  to  strike  at  VC 
troop  concentrations  within  South  Vietnam 
without  waiting  for  official  approval  any 
longer.  The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  had 
begun  the  previous  August  in  response  to 
attacks  upon  U.S.  Navy  ships  in  international 
waters  by  Hanoi — now  a  bomb  line  across 
North  Vietnam  restricting  U.S.  air  attacki 
to  a  territory  going  no  further  than  124  miles 
above  the  border  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam  has  come  into  existence  as  the 
bombings  expand.'" 

April  7  President  Johnson  gives  his  Balti- 
more. Md.  speech  and  proclaims  that  the  U.S. 
is  fighting  in  Vietnam  for  the  self-determina- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  people,  that  Red 
China  is  behind  this  war  as  North  Vietnam's 
sponsor,  that  "our  objective  is  the  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam."  that  "we  will  not 
withdraw,  either  openly  or  under  the  cloak 
of  a  meaningless  agreement."  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  U.S.  wants  South  Vietnam  free 
from  outside  Interference,  tied  to  no  alliance, 
a  military  base  for  no  country.  He  says  the 
U.S.  is  ready  for  unconditional  discussions 
and  proposes  a  Southeast  Asian  development 
program  which,  he  states,  the  UjS.  will  spon- 
sor and  help  to  support. 

Within  two  weeks  the  President  declares 
that  "we  will  remain  as  long  as  necessary, 
with  the  might  required,  whatever  the  risk 
and  whatever  the  cost."  >*• 

In  April  and  May  Congressional  furor 
erupts  over  free  world  ships  bearing  foreign 
trade  to  North  Vietnam.  It  Is  estimated  that 
401  arrivals  took  place  by  such  ships  in  1964. 
Leading  countries  are  the  United  Kingdom, 
Japan,  Norway,  Greece,  Lebanon,  Italy,  Pan- 
ama, West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden — whose  fiags  fiy  on  the  trading  ships. 
Under  pressure  from  the  U.S.  Goverimient 
two  countries  Involved,  Greece  and  Japan, 
ban  further  trade  runs  to  North  Vietnam. 
Others  state  they  will  see  to  it  that  any  trade 
contracts  its  ships  have  with  North  Vietnam 
are  not  renewed.'*" 

In  June,  U.S.  non-military  efforts  continue 
to  expand  as  U.S.  AID  carried  on  a  variety  of 
projects  to  upgrade  life  for  those  loyal  to  the 
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South  Vietnamese  government.^"  These  in- 
clude now  resettlement  and  relocation  pro- 
grams moving  Vietnamese  from  areas  in- 
fested by  Viet  Cong  (especially  the  Montag- 
nards  in  the  Vietnamese  Highlands)  Into 
more  sectire  ones  held  by  the  government; 
Importation  of  U.S.  commodities,  the  re- 
habilitation of  former  Viet  Cong  who  have 
come  over  to  the  government's  side  volun- 
tarily: rehabilitation  of  veterans,  agricultural 
gervlces  Including  a  militant  Rxiral  Youth 
program  ("every  member  have  a  project"), 
borne  Improvements,  crop  and  livestock  prod- 
uce imiportation,  agricultural  experimental 
itfttlons,  importation  of  better  soils  and  ferti- 
lizers, agricultural  credit  and  cooperative  sys- 
tems, fisheries  development,  importation  of 
better  farm  tools,  irrigation  projects,  forestry 
projects,  communication  and  radio  projects, 
expanding  electric  power  facilities,  highway 
improvement  and  building  projects,  railroad 
repair,  port  development,  air  traffic  control 
projects,  public  health  (especially  malaria 
control,  more  hospitals  and  trained  medical 
corpsmen)  campaigns  and  building  new 
schools. 

In  July  two  SAM  sites  are  reported  ready 
for  loading  in  Hanoi,  yet  no  effort  to  bomb 
them  has  been  made  yet  although  plans  for 
such  a  project  are  reportedly  In  existence  for 
later  use.'** 

In  July  a  U.S.  jet  is  downed  by  a  SAM-type 
missile  fired  by  North  Vietnam. 

Two  missile  sites  are  then  bombed  by  46 
Air  Force  bombers,  destroying  one,  damag- 
ing one  other,  leaving  five  others  still  in 
existence  as  it  is  reported  that  they  are  now 
semi-mobile. 

A  further  loss  takes  place,  this  time  in  the 
diplomatic  realm,  when  it  is  revealed  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  had  requested  UN  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant  to  arrange  peace 
talks  with  the  U.S.  in  late  1964;  this  in  con- 
trast to  President  Johnson's  public  state- 
ments since  then  that  the  "other  side"  had 
never  shown  the  "slightest  interest"  in  such 
meetings.'" 

In  1966  some  reporters  are  asserting  this 
Is  now  a  U.S.  war."«  Additional  U.S.  troops 
continue  to  pour  in  and,  for  one  six-week 
period,  their  casualty  numbers  top  those  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  as  Buddhlst-led  riot- 
ing distracts  some  in  ARVN  away  from  the 
battlefields.  At  the  start  of  the  year,  a 
pause  in  bombing  North  Vietnam  had  been 
tried  as  an  attempt  at  encouraging  negotia- 
tions. After  37  days  with  no  positive  re- 
sponse the  raids  were  resumed. 

Troop  resentment  comes  with  the  battle 
of  An  Lao  Valley,  where  a  costly  engagement 
Is  finally  won  by  the  U.S.  and  then  cast  aside 
as  U.S.  troops  are  ordered  to  pull  out  of  that 
area  and  no  occupation  forces  are  left. 

In  April  Cambodia  begins  to  get  some  of 
the  U.S.  brunt  as  GJ.'s  are  reported  crossing 
the  border  in  pursuit  of  fieeing  VC. 

On  May  27  Maj.  Gen.  Stanley  R.  Larsen,  a 
top  U.S.  commander  in  Vietnam,  tells  a  press 
conference:  North  Vietnamese  troops  are 
massing  in  Cambodia  to  attack  South  Viet- 
nam. The  Pentagon  says  the  General  Is 
wrong  and  denies  that  his  story  has  any  au- 
thenticity. Five  hours  after  the  press  con- 
ference. Gen.  Larsen  sajrs,  "I  stand  corrected." 
On  May  28  U.S.  sources  are  reported  as  say- 
ing that  10,000  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
are  in  Cambodia  poised  for  a  drive  on  South 
Vietnam.  Larsen  had  only  claimed  that  six 
North  Vietnamese  regiments  were  there,  in- 
cluding the  32nd  and  33rd  regiments  of  the 
825th  Division  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
People's  Army. 

On  the  diplomatic  front  this  year.  V.S. 
activity  has  also  expanded.     In  the  begin- 


ning of  1966  the  President  had  "peace 
emissaries"  traveling  around  the  globe  In 
public  pursuit  of  some  way  to  arrange  a 
meeting  with  the  "other  side".  In  spring 
the  HoTMlulu  Conference  takes  place  and 
ends  with  its  Declaration  pledging  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  to  beating  the 
Viet  Cong,  ending  social  injustice,  improving 
the  economic  order  and  to  establishing  true 
democracy;  the  U.S.  pledges  to  continue  to 
prevent  siggression.  establish  self-determina- 
tion, attack  hunger,  ignorance  and  disease 
and  to  seek  peace  in  Vietnam. 

In  1965  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  bad  made 
it  clear  the  U.S.  only  seeks  a  stop  to  the 
shooting  in  this  way,  not  necessarily  a 
declaration  of  defeat  from  the  other  side."" 
Now  he  tells  the  Viet  Cong  they  would  have 
no  problem  being  represented  in  any  peace 
talks  that  might  take  place,  if  they  are  in- 
terested in  participating. 

In  June  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  SEATO  ministers  takes  place  and  ends 
with  its  members  divided  over  Vietnam: 
the  XJS.  is  Joined  in  its  attitude  by  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand. 
France  and  Pakistan  stand  aside  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  Prance  disassociates  itself 
from  the  final  communique  and  Pakistan 
divorcee  itself  from  the  entire  proceedings. 

In  July  Secretary  Rusk  predicts  swift  re- 
prisals against  North  Vietnam  if  it  carries  out 
its  threat  to  subject  captured  U.S.  airmen  to 
a  "war  crimes"  trial  and  warns  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  that  it  would  be  "unwise"  for 
them  to  carry  out  their  pledge  to  send  troops 
to  Vietnam.'" 

By  late  svunmer,  this  year,  predictions  of 
further  U.S.  troops  nxunbers  are  being  made. 
A  total  of  400,000  has  been  set  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  A  larger  total  of  750,000  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  number  needed  to  end  this 
war  in  five  years  Instead  of  the  eight  it  would 
otherwise  require  with  present  U.S.  strength; 
however,  this  estimate  comes  from  a  study 
that  was  reported  from  Vietnam  and  which 
the  U.S.  Qovemment  refuses  to  authen- 
ticate."" 

U.S.  goals  in  Vietnam 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  VS.  goal  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  the  same:  to  foil  Communist 
aggression  as  sponsored  by  North  Vietnam 
upon  another  independent,  sovereign  entity, 
that  of  South  Vietnam.  Contrary  to  what 
some  of  its  critics  have  proposed,  the  UJ3. 
had  yet  to  state  colonial  ambitions  or  any 
purpose  that  might  result  in  its  Imposing  its 
political  viewpoint  upon  that  of  the  South 
Vietnamese.  The  U.S.  has  sought  to  bring 
an  ally  only  to  the  point  where  it  Is  left  alone 
by  its  neighbors  so  that  it  may  work  out  Its 
own  destiny  by  Itself.  Further,  the  U.S.  has 
fiatly  gone  on  public  record  and  stated  that 
should  the  South  Vietnamese,  at  any  time, 
freely  decide  that  they  wish  the  U.S.  to  leave 
their  country,  the  VS.  will  have  no  other 
recourse  than  to  respect  this  wish. 

The  main  statements  of  the  U.S.  goal  In 
Vietnam  to  date  follow : 

December  14,  1961,  as  stated  by  President 
Kennedy — to  preserve  the  independence  and 
to  protect  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

June,  1964,  as  stated  by  President  John- 
son— to  keep  this  commitment  by  the  U.S. 

April  7,  1965,  as  stated  by  the  President  in 
his  Baltimore,  Md.,  speech — to  preserve  the 
independence  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  self- 
determination  of  its  people. 

December,  1965,  as  stated  by  Secretary  Rusk 
on  Canadian  TV— to  realize  a  Vietnam  free  of 
Communist  aggression,  even  if  it  should  then 
become  a  non-aligned  country. 

February.  1966.  from  the  Declaration  of 
Honolulu — to  prevent  aggression;   to  estab- 
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llsh  self-determination;  to  attack  hunger, 
ignorance  and  disease  and  to  seek  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

July  12,  1966,  from  the  statement  by  the 
President — to  meet  our  obligations  In  Asia 
as  a  Pacific  power;  to  repulse  Communist  ag- 
gression; to  co-operate  in  building  political 
and  economic  strength  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  Asia. 

PAST  Vn ANALYSIS  AKD  CONCLUSIONS 

At  the  present  time,  several  factors  touched 
on  in  this  report  may  be  about  to  mature  and, 
by  so  doing,  may  be  able  to  bring  a  United 
States  victory  in  Vietnam  closer  to  realiza- 
tion. 

Possibilities  for  victory  and  loss 

If  the  additional  forces  the  U.S.  has  prom- 
ised for  Vietnam  should  be  used  to  allow 
operations  to  begin  that  are  designed  to  hold 
land  won  from  the  Viet  Cong,  It  is  altogether 
possible  that  South  Vietnam  can  be  mUl- 
tarlly  secured.  The  major  limitation  Im- 
posed upon  the  U.S.  to  date  has  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  begun  to  hold  and 
occupy  the  territory  from  which  Its  forces 
have  temporarily  routed  the  VC  In  battle. 

Since  1965  it  has  been  apparent  that  the 
task  of  defeating  the  Viet  Cong  was  beyond 
the  resotirces  of  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary alone.  FVsr  this  reason,  VS.  forces  came 
to  replace — in  fact.  If  not  in  design — those 
of  the  ARVN  and  take  on  the  Job  ARVN  alone 
was  obviously  incapable  of  doing.  If  this 
task  is  now  extended,  then  the  greater  VS. 
numbers  to  come  may  very  well  be  allowed 
to  also  take  on  the  final  job  required  if  the 
Viet  Cong  is  to  be  banished  as  a  military 
force  within  South  Vietnam:  hold  land  won 
from  the  Viet  Cong,  not  merely  win  it  while 
U.S.  forces  are  there. 

Politically,  again,  U.S.  efforts  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  returning  their  Investment.  To 
date,  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  has 
demonstrated  itself  to  be  woefully  Incapable 
of  self -reform.  With  the  constituent  elec- 
tions, it  Is  possible  that  a  new  government — 
one  more  representative  of  and  responsive  to 
the  people — ^may  eventually  be  constructed. 
Should  this  occur,  then  the  tonic-like  quali- 
ties of  new  people  and  new  ideas  may  yet 
come  to  replace  those  of  worn-out  Juntas  and 
revolving  generals. 

Within  the  enemy  homeland,  North  Viet- 
nam, there  are  additional  factors  that  may 
Influence  the  war  favorably  for  the  U.S.  side. 
The  U.S.  bombings,  as  noted,  have  not  yet 
reduced  the  fiow  of  men  and  material  infil- 
trated into  South  Vietnam.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  they  have  just  begun  to  give 
rise  to  Internal  pressures  due  to  the  social 
and  economic  displacements  their  continua- 
tion is  causing  that  may,  in  time,  force  the 
Hanoi  regime  to  alter  Its  course  of  action  or 
risk  widespread  civil  distvubances  that  could 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  regime  now 
In  power. 

Like  other  Communist  states.  North  Viet- 
nam has  its  own  internal  factions,  one 
pledged  to  Moscow  and  one  devoted  to 
Peking.  To  date,  the  pro-Peking  faction  has 
been  dominant.  Conceivably,  the  rise  of  in- 
ternal pressxires  coupled  with  a  stalled  war 
effort  that  cannot  attain  to  its  final  stage 
may  sufficiently  reduce  the  Influence  of  the 
more  militant,  pro-Peking  faction  and 
achieve  the  goal  the  U.S.  has  set  for  itself  in 
Vietnam:  an  end  to  the  fighting  by  Hanoi. 
There  is  no  guarantee  these  things  will 
come  about.  The  U.S.  could  still,  in  theory, 
be  driven  out  of  South  Vietnam.  If  wide- 
scale  rioting  should  be  triggered  by  Viet  Cong 
agents  within  the  larger  cities,  the  U.S.  might 
have  to  evacuate  these  just  as  Buddhlst-led 
rioting  forced  its  temporary  eclipse  from  the 
city  of  Hue.  In  such  an  event,  a  pro-Vlet 
Cong  clique  could  seize  power. 

Ag6dn,  if  the  Viet  Cong  should  agree  to 
meet  with  VS.  negotiators  and  then,  while 
negotiations  are  In  progress,  open  up  its 
artillery  and  place  Saigon  under  seige  (Just 
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as  the  Viet  Mlnli  did  to  Dlen  Blen  Pbu  while 
meeting  with  the  French  at  Geneva ),  It  la 
possible  that  a  failure  of  dlplomaUc  nerve 
on  the  part  of  the  VS.  might  cause  its  rep- 
reeentatlves  to  cede  to  the  Viet  Cong  what 
the  Viet  Cong  was  not  able  to  gain  on  the 
battlefield. 

Whether  or  not  these,  or  similar,  tactics 
would  work  would  seemingly  be  determined 
more  by  the  degree  of  determination  and 
cold  iron  will  possessed  by  the  U^S.  than 
by  anything  else.  And,  to  date,  the  UjS. 
has  not  shown  itself  lacking  In  these  attri- 
butes. Thus,  at  the  present  time,  there  Is 
hope  for  an  eventual  TTJ3.  victory  In  Vietnam. 

Implications  of  the  outcome 

As  to  the  effects  of  the  final  outcome  of 
the  present  campaign  upon  the  major  outside 
participants,  the  results  differ  with  the  stakes 
Involved. 

For  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Bed  China 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  a  test  of  revolutionary 
strategy  In  the  nuclear  era.  A  loss  by  the 
Viet  Cong  would  vindicate  Moscow's  assum- 
tlon  that  in  the  technological  age,  such  ad- 
vantages as  rapid  mobility  and  superior  fire- 
power as  the  V3.  enjoys  outweigh  the  greater 
numerical  support  North  Vietnam's  popula- 
tion base  allows  it  to  enjoy.  Thus,  Moscow's 
"way,"  that  of  International  political  com- 
petition masked  as  peaceful  coexistence. 
would  be  advanced  in  the  eyes  of  other 
would-be  revolutionaries. 

Conversely,  a  win  by  the  Viet  Cong  would 
demonstrate  that  Peldng  is  correct:  that 
even  In  the  nuclear  era  weapons  are  not 
meat  Important  than  manpower.  The  reac- 
tion among  other  embryonic  revolutionaries 
would  be  highly  beneficial  for  Red  China  and 
her  position  within  the  International  Com- 
munist movement  would  be  correspondingly 
advanced  at  the  expense  of  the  USSR.  In 
addition,  a  Viet  Cong  victory — I.e.,  the  defeat 
of  the  TTjS.  In  Vietnam — would  replace  the 
VJB.  with  Communist  China  as  the  major 
political  power  in  Asia. 

As  one  result  stemming  from  this,  the 
embryonic  war  now  In  its  beginning  stages 
in  Thailand  would  be  certain  to  grow. 

Again,  here  Is  a  case  of  guerrilla  Insur- 
rection sponsored  by  the  desires  of  Red 
China. 

Since  1M4,  "Free  Thai"  Radio  has  been 
heard  urging  revolt  against  Bangkok.  Some 
suspect  the  broadcasts  emanate  from  Red 
China. 

In  November,  1064  a  manifesto  was  pub- 
lished by  a  Thailand  Independence  Move- 
ment calling,  again,  for  goals  that  can  only 
benefit  Peking:  a  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Thai- 
land and  the  overthrow  of  the  Thai  govern- 
ment. 

In  January,  1965  Red  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister  Chen  Tl  reportedly  said,  "We  hope 
to  have  a  guerrilla  war  going  there  (Thai- 
land) before  the  end  of  the  year." 

By  December,  Peldng  was  boasting  that  it 
had  merged  the  two  Thai  revolutionary 
groups  Into  one:  the  Patriotic  Front  of 
Thailand. 

By  May.  1066  assassinations  of  school 
teachers  and -rural  government  officials  were 
on  the  increase:  again,  the  first  stage  of 
Peldng-Btyle  insurrection  was  being  wit- 
nessed. 

In  summary,  if  Peking's  side  wins  in  Viet- 
nam, Peking's  promises  of  further  expan- 
sion at  the  cost  of  VS.  Influence — are  sure 
to  be  kept.  Unless,  in  Thailand's  case,  the 
U.S.  wishes  to  desert  a  proven  ally,  the  U.S. 
woiild  have  no  other  choice  but  to  fight 
there,  too.  Thus,  the  loss  of  Vietnam  would 
only  be  the  prelude  to  a  war  in  Thailand. 

For  the  United  States,  then,  the  stakes  are 
•▼en  greater.  Should  South  Vietnam  be  lost 
to  the  Viet  Gong,  either  by  a  military  defeat 
or  by  a  political  withdrawal  by  the  U.S.. 
the  U.S.  would  not  merely  stiffer  the  loss  of 
one  allied  country,  although  this,  too.  would 
occur.  More  Important.  South  Vietnam's 
low  would  bring  the  Communist  natiou 


an  Increase  in  their  international  political 
power. 

It  was  for  reasons  such  as  this  that  late 
18th  Century  Americans  cheered  on  the 
French  Revolution:  not  to  personally  gain 
land  and  people,  but  to  see  a  common  po- 
litical ideology  expanded  as  a  global  factor. 

If,  through  a  win  In  Vietnam,  the  Com- 
munist nations  can  demoBistrate  that  their 
ideology  is  continuing  to  expand  among  the 
governments  of  the  world,  the  Impact  upon 
other  non-Communist  nations  should  be  ob- 
vious. As  with  people,  so  With  nations,  every- 
one wants  to  be  with  the  winner.  The  im- 
plications for  U.S.  seciu-lty  interests.  In  such 
an  event,  should  be  patently  clear. 

Thus,  what  Is  at  stake  In  South  Vietnam 
for  the  VS.  Is  the  continuation  of  its  Ideol- 
ogy as  a  meaningful  force  tn  the  global  arena, 
and,  from  this,  the  worth  of  its  allegiance 
and  alliance  to  the  oth*r  nations  of  the 
world.  Upon  this,  in  turn,  rests  the  foun- 
dation of  continued  U.S.  security  itself. 

The  United  Statts  in  Asia 
The  United  States  has  been  in  Asia  as  a 
potent  political  force  since  the  Open  Door 
poUcy  of  1899.  When  the  U.S.  first  came 
rolUng  outside  of  its  continental  boundaries 
upon  the  world's  artage,  It  was  in  Asia  that  it 
first  acted. 

The  U.S.  has  fought  to  maintain  Its  po- 
sition In  Asia  now  through  one  world  war 
and  one  Cold  War  conflict.  It  Is  now  en- 
gaged in  another,  yet  there  are  those  who 
maintain  that  the  U.S.  has  no  role  In  Asia 
and  that  Asia  is  the  pro^r  domain  of  Red 
China,  a  relatively  new  political  power. 

If  the  U.S.  heeds  the  advice  of  those  who 
counsel  retreat  and  falls  to  successfully  con- 
clude the  present  contest  in  Vietnam,  all 
that  has  gone  before  will  be  cast  aside  and 
Its  contraction  as  a  global  political  force  is 
guaranteed. 

For  this  reason.  If  for  no  other,  then,  the 
U.S.  must  persist  in  Vietnam. 

After  Vietnam,  however,  there  will  be  other 
Asian  conflicts:  Peking's  pronouncements 
promise  these  and — at  least  in  the  case  of 
the  emerging  war  in  Thailand — those  who 
either  fear  or  wish  to  befriend  Peking  are 
already  at  work  seeking  to  forestall  dynamic 
U.S.  action  here.  If  the  Vietnam  conflict 
la  to  have  any  meaning  the  lessons  learned 
from  it  to  date  must  be  applied  to  what  the 
Imminent  future  portends. 

First  among  these  is  that  there  Is,  in  this 
country,  a  most  vociferous  minority  group 
that  would  cede  to  Red  China  what  Its  pup- 
pets in  war  have  not  yet  been  able  to  win 
for  her,  so  far.  Their  counsel  must  be 
identified  as  that  of  a  powerless  faction  if 
U.S.  allies  are  to  persist  in  their  trust. 
Second  among  these  is  that  decisive  action 
by  the  n.S.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  contest 
can  very  well  be  more  meaningful  than  later 
action  that  attempts  to  compensate  for 
earlier  options  that  were  let  to  pass. 

Finally,  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  most 
significant,  is  the  one  which  relates  to  the 
unilateral  role  in  which  the  U.S.  has  cast 
Itself,  for  the  most  part.  In  the  Vietnam 
war.  True,  as  one  part  of  this  Report 
pointed  out,  the  U.S.  has  been  and  Is  now 
receiving  some  allied  help.  For  too  much  of 
this  war.  however,  the  U.S.  role  has  been  a 
solitary  one  and  there  is  no  fixed  reason  ap- 
parent for  the  U.S.  to  find  itself  In  this  same 
position  In  any  future  eonfllct.  If  the  U.S. 
is  willing  to  employ  a  more  Imaginative  di- 
plomacy today. 

If  the  U.S.  can  meaningfully  convey  to  Its 
allies  m  Asia  the  Impact  Of  what  would  befall 
them  If  the  U.S.  were  to  fall  In  any  contest 
here.  It  Is  believed  this  could  lead  to  motivat- 
ing them  to  pick  up  more  of  the  slack  in  an 
area  of  concern  that  is  properly  theirs,  too. 
Specifically,  Japan,  the  Pblllpplnes,  Formosa. 
Korea,  Thailand,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
could — in  many  re8pecta>— make  a  contribu- 
tion that  far  exceeds  the  one  they  have  made 
to  date,  If  they  wished  to  do  so.    Only  a 


reluctance  by  the  U.S.  to  press  them  in  this 
regard  seems  to  prevent  this  from  coaUng 
about. 

What  Is.  therefore,  suggested  Is  that  the 
U.S.  take  these  other  nations  In  Asia  that 
share  a  similar  Ideology  and  fashion  from 
them  a  new  military  grouping,  a  Pacific 
Alliance,  to  meet  the  future  challenges  Red 
China's  continuation  as  an  expansively- 
oriented  nation  holds  out. 

SEATO,  so  far,  has  failed  In  this  endeavor 
as  a  truly  useful  arm  of  U.S.  diplomacy. 
Thus,  its  replacement  by  a  more  significant 
grouping  should  be  sought.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  U.S.  will  only  have  the  painful 
choice  between  retreat  from  a  future  chal- 
lenge or,  again  for  the  most  part,  meeting 
that  challenge  relatively  alone. 

Yesterday's  diplomacy  was  determined  by 
the  events  of  Europe;  tomorrow's  politlCB 
will  be  determined  by  the  events  in  Asia 
today.  Beyond  the  sunset  line  a  new  diplo- 
matic era  is  dawning,  the  era  of  the  Diplo- 
macy of  the  Pacific.  If  the  U.S.  prepares 
for  this  era  today.  It  can  successfully  meet 
the  contests  of  tomorrow.  If  it  fails  to 
move  now,  it  cedes  its  futiure  security  to  the 
actions  of  others  who  will  not  fail  to  move 
today. 

In  summary,  the  next  ten  years  may  very 
well  turn  out  to  be  the  Decade  of  the 
Pacific.  What  the  U.S.  does  today  will  deter- 
mine how  that  Decade  now  on  the  border  of 
tomorrow  turns  out. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OP  GOV.  TOM 

McCALL  OF  OREGON  TO  THE  54TH 

BIENNIAL    LEGISLATIVE    ASSEM- 
BLY 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dellenback]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fTcm 
nilnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  I  include  the 
January  9,  1967,  inaugural  address  of 
Gov.  Tom  McCall  to  the  54th  biennial 
legl^tive  assembly : 

Inauoubal  Address 
(By  Tom  McCall,  Governor  of  Oregon,  to  the 

64th  biennial  legislative  assembly,  Jan.  9, 

1967) 

itfr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Fifty-Fourth  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, and  Fellow  Citizens: 

The  ceremonies  you  have  Just  witnessed 
have  given  Oregon  a  new  governor  and  secre- 
tary of  state  and  have  sped  an  outgoing  gov- 
ernor on  his  mission  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

I  Join  with  you  In  wishing  Secretary  of 
State  Myers  and  Senator-Elect  Hatfield  au- 
spicious tours  of  duty  and  in  paying  tribute 
to  Mark  Hatfield's  sixteen  years  In  State  Gov- 
ernment. 

No  man  has  served  as  governor  In  this  cen- 
tury as  long  as  Mark  Hatfield  and,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  no  man  has  left  his  im- 
print on  so  many  state  actions,  policies  and 
programs. 

My  earnest  hope  is  that  his  successor  will 
be  equal  to  the  challenges  of  the  four  years 
stretching  ahead.  An  Imperative  of  progreM 
In  these  years  Is  a  rapport  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches. 

If  differences  there  be,  let  them  not  arlM 
from  any  fault  In  communications,  and  I 
pledge  to  you.  for  my  part,  to  keep  the  lines 
of  availabUlty  and  cooperation  constantly 
open. 

In  this  hour  we  gather  In  a  ctHnmon  dedl- 
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cation  to  the  people  of  a  great  state.  We  are 
tlielr  creatures.  Without  their  assent  we  do 
not  exist  as  public  servants. 

To  the  extent  It  la  humanly  possible  to  do 
10,  let  us  put  aside  the  temptations  to  be 
guided  by  regionalism,  factionalism,  or  anjlr 
thing  which  fragments  the  public  Interest. 
jlay  we  pledge  to  one  another,  then,  to  work, 
not  in  partisanship,  but  in  partnership. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  I  address  you — and 
tbrough  you,  our  fellow  citizens — today. 

This  legislature  and  this  administration 
m  to  become  perhaps  the  most  closely 
scrutinized  in  Oregon's  history. 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  media  coverage-^ 
u  extensive  as  that  will  be. 

My  observation  runs  to  the  anticipations 
of  the  people  In  terms  of  the  gross  legislative 
product. 

The  pledges  of  the  candidates  in  last  year's 
bard-fought  election  led  our  citizens  to  ex- 
pect more  than  ever  of  the  process  we  shift 
Into  high  gear  today. 

And  a  substantial  number  of  these  citizens 
are  actually  demanding  more.  Certainly  in 
the  area  of  property  tax  relief  this  Is  strik- 
ingly true. 

Besides  this  clear  and  emphatic  mandate, 
the  voters  expressed  themselves  as  strongly 
In  favor  of  steps  to  prevent  the  expropriation 
of  Paclflc  Northwest  water  by  the  Southwest 

•  *  ■  to  bolster  safeguards  against  contam- 
ination of  our  streams,  lakes  and  air  •  •  • 
and  to  continue  the  balance  of  development 
of  our  economic,  education,  highway,  recrea- 
tional and  Institutional  systems. 

In  my  quarter-century  of  analyzing  public 
concerns,  there  Is  no  recallable  counterpart 
of  this  wide,  thoughtful  interest  in  so  many 
Issues.  Underglrdlng  thla  attention,  run- 
ning through  the  consideration  of  every  pro- 
gram— are  the  questions  of  cost,  efficiencies 
and  economy.  And  on  these  points  one 
detects  an  Intense  public  desire  for  proof 
that  each  tax  dollar  spent  Is  buying  one  dol- 
lar's worth  of  good  government. 

In  this  hour  of  close  communication  today, 
let  us  consider  together  the  citizen  and  his 
constitution  •  •  •  his  governments  •  •  • 
his  rights  •  •  •  his  inteUect  •  •  •  the  citizen 
and  crime  and  Justice  •  •  •  the  citizen  and 
bis  health  and  safety  •  •  •  his  environment 

•  •  •  his  recreation  •  •  •  his  economy  •  •  • 
the  citizen  and  the  labor  force  *  *  *  the  dtl- 
■en — ^tax  obligations  and  tax  relief. 

THE   CITIZEN   AND   HI8   OONSTTrOTIOW 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  so-called 
drift  of  power  from  the  states  and  localities 
to  the  nation's  capital. 

To  help  bring  the  exnx^e  of  parts  of  this 
authority  back  to  where  it  belongs,  the  sov- 
ereignity of  states  and  people  must  be  re- 
asserted. 

This  calls  for  a  relnvlgoratlon  of  the  prob- 
lem-solving punch  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment. We  cannot  continue  to  wallow  in  a 
maze  of  dlscoordlnated  taxing  districts  any 
more  than  our  states  can  hope  to  progress 
with  archlac  constitutions  that  refiect  the 
problems  and  mores  in  the  heydey  of  the 
covered  wagon. 

Six  years  ago  the  people  directed  the  legis- 
lature to  update  our  constitution.  I  urge  as 
a  starting  point  for  your  consideration  that 
proposal  which  was  presented  to  the  Hovise 
of  Representatives  in  1966  with  the  following 
modifications: 

Provide  for  a  lieutenant  governor  to  run  In 
tandem  with  the  governor,  but  not  to  preside 
over  the  Senate; 

Create  the  position  of  controller  for  a  six- 
year  term  on  a  nonpartisan  ballot,  the  posi- 
tion to  have  audit  and  supervisory  elections 
functions; 

Follow  the  major  bar  association  recom- 
mendations on  the  selection  of  the  Judiciary. 

I  support  single  member  legislative  dis- 
tricts, optional  annual  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature, a  change  in  the  signature  base  for 
petitions  to  a  percentage  of  voters  for  gov- 
ernor, and  tl^tenlng  restrictions  on  tax 
spending. 


THE  crrntcN  Ain>  hxb  governicents 

Quality  in  government  is  related  to  struc- 
ture and  the  caliber  of  the  men  and  women 
Who  provide  the  services  demanded  of  gov- 
ernment. 

On  January  3  of  this  year,  I  presented  the 
Joint  Ways  and  Means  Committee  some  pro- 
posals designed  to  maintain  and  enhance 
competence  of  personnel. 

One  dealt  with  immediate  improvement  of 
the  salary  schedules  of  most  state  employes 
and  smother  with  their  retirement  program. 
I  commend  these  to  you  for  your  earliest 
consideration. 

You  will  also  be  Interested,  I  am  sure.  In 
Other  recommendations  offered  at  that  time, 
to  grant  delayed  Increases  In  Judicial  and 
legislative  salaries  and  a  prompt  Increase  In 
the  per  diem  expenses  of  members  of  the 
Assembly. 

In  the  area  of  structure,  nothing  is  more 
frustrating  to  the  citizen  than  the  maze 
of  governments  which,  though  established 
presumably  to  serve  him,  sometimes  succeed 
only  In  confusing.  While  simplification  and 
pinpointing  responslblltles  are  desirable  as 
goals,  one  of  the  meazts  toward  better  gov- 
erning would  be  the  establlshement  of  an 
assistant  In  the  governor's  office  to  solidify 
lines  of  communication  between  the  state 
and  cities  and  counties  and  other  local  units 
of  government. 

This  same  assistant  could  help  local  gov- 
ernments In  preparing  and  negotiating  fed- 
eral grants,  stimulate  local  Initiative  In 
problem  solving,  facilitate  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  other  governmental  agen- 
cies and  I  would  hope  could  bolster  the  de- 
fense of  local  imlts  from  arbitrary  decisions 
by  federal  officialdom. 

This  admlnlstralton  urges  rapid  action  on 
legislation  to  transform  the  Department  of 
Conunerce  from  a  provisional  to  a  perma- 
nent status.  Assurance  of  Its  continuation 
at  an  early  date  will  facilitate  the  depart- 
ment's preparations  for  an  even  more  sig- 
nificant role. 

At  the  heart  of  government  Is  the  entire 
election  process  and  a  complete  review  of 
our  laws  in  this  connection  is  In  order.  We 
must  tighten  reporting  procedures,  apply 
new  standards  to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
eliminate  second  class  citizenship  for  teach- 
ers, and  eliminate  misleading  provisions. 

THE  CmZEN  AND   BIS  BIGRTS 

Maintaining  the  rights  of  the  citizen  Is 
a  thread  that  runs  through  numeroiu  mat- 
ters other  than  constitutional  revision  and 
election  procedures. 

In  these  days  of  technological  advances, 
we  miist,  for  example,  be  ever  vigilant  to 
prevent  Invasions  of  privacy  by  the  elec- 
tronic eye  or  ear. 

The  very  bigness  of  government  carries 
with  It  the  enlarged  risk  of  blundering  Into 
people's  lives.  The  bigger  government  grows 
under  the  demands  we  place  on  It,  the 
smaller  many  citizens  are  made  to  feel. 

One  of  the  basic  concepts  on  which  ovir  so- 
ciety was  founded  is  the  right  of  the  citizen 
to  defend  himself — or  be  defended — against 
unfair,  arbitrary,  erroneous  or  capricious  gov- 
ernment actions. 

So  believing,  I  recommend  that  the  legis- 
lature create  the  Independent  office  of  "Om- 
budsman." The  occupant  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  to  receive  and 
Investigate  citizen  complaints  of  public  serv- 
ants' unjustifiable  inaction.  Inefficiency,  ar- 
rogance or  abuse  of  authority. 

The  system  has  worked  well  In  Scandi- 
navian countries  and  New  Zealand. 

The  "Ombudsman"  may  criticize,  suggest 
Improvements  In  procedures,  propose  some 
specific  remedy  or  reject  the  complaint.  But 
he  would  not  Judge  Individual  guilt  or  Inno- 
cence, nor  have  the  power  to  change  admin- 
istrative decisions. 

Addition  of  the  "Ombudsman"  would  offer 
the  citizen  still  another  protection  of  his 
rights. 


Civil  rights  is  a  principle  deserving  of  un- 
flagging support,  despite  the  rise  and  ebb  of 
controversy.  The  lack  of  demonstrations  on 
the  part  of  Oregon's  non-whites  should  not 
Induce  the  apathetic  belief  that  our  state  Is 
free  from  racial  disadvantage  and  bigotry. 

Oregon's  civil  rights  laws  are  adequate  to 
cope  with  Individual  cases  coming  to  the  at- 
tention of  authorities.  The  number  of  such 
cases,  however.  scantUy  mirrors  the  width 
and  depth  of  the  predicament  of  poor  non- 
whites,  and  whites,  as  well,  who  are  tmem- 
ployable  In  a  society  which  places  mounting 
emphasis  on  human  skills. 

Employment  is  at  the  base  of  the  whole 
struggle  for  civil  rights.  And  vocational  and 
technical  training  Is  the  key  to  employablUty. 
The  Model  School  program  of  Portland 
School  District  No.  1  strikes  at  the  problem 
in  early  Ufe.  The  avenues  for  others  of  the 
disadvantaged  must  be  widened  by  stepped- 
up  training,  embracing  special  coxtrses  and  a 
vastly  more  inclusive  state  apprenticeship 
program. 

THE  cnuaat  and  his  intkllect 
This  administration  wlU  discuss  education 
In  depth  in  a  subsequent  special  message  to 
the  legislature  foUowlng  the  completion  of 
the  necessary  budget  work. 

We  treat  with  basic  school  support  later 
In  this  message— but  suffice  It  to  say  con- 
cerning other  major  educational  points  that 
more  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on: 

Bncoivaging  expansion  of  kindergartens 
by  the  state  on  a  non-oompulsory  subsidy 
basis; 

Broadening  vocational  education  at  the 
secondary  and  poet-high  school  levels; 

Elevating  Portland  State  College  to  uni- 
versity status  and  making  It  the  hub  of  a 
vigorous,  effective  Portland  graduate  and 
research  i»'ogram,  while  recognizing  the  In- 
escapable fact  that  a  quality  graduate  pro- 
gram must  be  based  on  a  quality  under- 
graduate program; 

Expanding  community  coUeges  to  meet 
regional  needs  as  funds  permit  and  under  a 
coordinated  statewide  plan  of  growth  and 
development. 

Broadly,  we  must,  within  our  means,  main- 
tain quality  higher  education  through  a  pro- 
gram providing  at  least  one  open  door  beyond 
the  high  school  for  every  student. 

THE   cnrZEM    AND    CKISCB    AND   JUSIXCB 

A  striking  parallel  between  muffed  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  delinquent  and 
criminal  behavior  recmw  Innumerable  times 
In  the  records  of  Inmates  of  oxir  Jails  and 
state  penal  Institutions. 

TO  go  with  strengthened  academic  and 
vocational  programs  at  these  Institutions, 
the  state's  treatment  complex  requires  an 
adult  diagnostic  center  at  the  penitentiary 
...  an  indeterminate  sentencing  law  .  .  . 
a  more  professional-type  parole  board,  the 
functions  of  which  should  be  transferred  to 
the  corrections  division  .  .  .  and  develop- 
ment of  more  halfway  houses  and  group  fos- 
ter homes. 

Expansion  of  the  PltchfOTd  Boys  Ranch 
kind  of  facility  for  pre-dellnquent  boys  Is 
urgently  needed.  This  would  be  consonant 
with  the  Intensified  efforts  of  the  state  to 
Join  In  Improving  community  preventive  ac- 
tion against  delinquency. 

Skyrocketing  rates  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency also  compel  us  to  continue  'to  up- 
grade our  law  enforcement  complements— 
both  In  caliber  and  In  numbers — and  to  re- 
analyze our  court  structure. 

A  positive  step  toward  realization  of  a 
state  police  academy  is  possible  through 
funding  of  a  beating  system  for  Camp 
Wlthyoombe,  to  enable  Its  faculties  to  be 
used  for  police  training  on  a  year-round 


Police  training,  equipment  and  personnel 
must  be  augmented  both  to  protect  tbe  dtl- 
■en  and  help  olBcerB  to  oomply  with  new  and 
more  difficult  tnterpretattons  of  criminal 
tow.    H<q>efully,  progress  along  these  Uam 
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will  reduce  the  rising  incidence  of  criminal 
appeals  and  cases  of  delayed  justice. 

More  criminal  appeals  and  more  civil  liti- 
gation put  the  State  Supreme  Court  at  an 
increasing  disadvantage.  Its  moijnting  back- 
log of  cases  makes  it  essential  to  act  on 
one  of  these  alternatives:  1.  addition  of  two 
Justices  to  the  present  court,  2.  creation  of 
a  three-member  Supreme  Co\irt  of  Criminal 
Appeals,  or  3.  initiation  of  a  system  of  Inter- 
nudlate  courts  of  appeals. 

Also,  the  new  legislature  will  be  faced  with 
a  movement  favoring  family  courts.  Surely, 
there  can  be  few  detractors  of  the  concept 
of  one  court — Instead  of  as  many  as  five — 
handling  the  problems  of  a  troubled  family 
whose  complications  may  run  from  crim- 
inality and  incompatablllty  to  alcoholism 
and  mental  Illness. 

THX  CmZKN'  Aim  HIS   HEALTH   AND  SAFETT 

Great  progress  has  occurred  in  matters  re- 
lating to  physical  health  but  we  have  but 
begun  to  become  effective  in  programs  of 
public  enlightenment  as  they  relate  to  men- 
tal health.  We  should  concentrate  efforts  in 
helping  emotionally-disturbed  children  for 
which  adequate  state  facilities  and  staff  are 
virtually  non-existent.  Continued  improve- 
ment in  staffing  at  all  our  institutions  for 
the  mentally  ill  and  retarded  is  conteai- 
plated.  Since  more  than  foiir-flfths  of  our 
mentally  retarded  are  not  Institutionalized, 
we  should  Initiate  adequate  state  research, 
education  and  training  regarding  the  cause, 
treatment  and  community  care  of  our  re- 
tarded. The  staffing  of  social  workers  in  the 
schools  would  make  slgniflcant  contributions 
to  our  yo\ing  people  and  their  families.  Ex- 
pansion of  community  mental  health  facil- 
ities must  be  pressed. 

The  war  in  Viet  Nam  and  the  deadliest  of 
disease  take  their  toll  in  life  and  limb  in 
what  may  appear  to  be  unavoidable  ways, 
diplomatically  or  medically.  But  the  tragic 
destruction  of  himianity  on  our  highways 
must  rank  as  one  of  civilization's  saddest  In- 
dictments. This  assembly  would  be  well 
advised  to  update  Oregon's  traffic  statutes 
by: 

Reexamination  of  drivers  every  four  years, 
with  examination  every  two  years  for  those 
over  65  years  of  age; 

Requirement  of  specific  licensing  for  school 
bxiB  drivers; 

Maximum  speed  limits  on  Oregon  high- 
ways, varying  from  place  to  place  and  road 
to  road  depending  upon  engineering  studies 
including  type  and  condition  of  road,  the 
amount  of  traffic  and  other  factors  affecting 
speed; 

Expansion  of  driver  education  programs 
and  providing  that  no  one  under  18  receives 
a  driver's  license  unlees  he  has  taken  an 
approved  driver  training  course; 

Addition  of  state  police  officers  to  the  ex- 
tent their  training  can  be  achieved; 

Requirement  that  motorcycle  operators 
and  their  passengers  wear  safety  helmets; 
and,  finally. 

Establishment  of  more  rigid  standards  on 
re-issuance  of  driver's  licenses  to  chronic 
violators. 

THE    CmZEN    AND    HIS    ENVIRONMENT 

Health,  economic  strength,  recreation — in 
fact,  the  entire  outlook  and  image  of  the 
state — are  tied  Inseparably  to  environment. 

Water,  air,  land  and  scenic  pollution 
threaten  these  and  other  values  in  Oregon — 
a  state  pictured  in  Oregon's  first  inaugviral 
address  in  1859  as  "one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive portions  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent". 

Oregon  still  merita  that  description,  but 
to  continue  to  qualify  will  require: 

Expansion  of  State  Sanitary  Authmity  staff 
and  operating  budget,  both  of  which  are 
more  than  60  per  cent  below  the  "desirable" 
standard  set  by  the  Public  Administration 
Service  in  Its  1964  study: 

Intensification  of  research  Into  develop- 
ment of  Improved  or  advanced  methods  of 


waste  treatment,  including  disposal  of  solid 
wastes  such  as  garbage  and  old  automobile 
bodies; 

State  matching  of  up  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
cost  for  sewage  disposal  facilities  for  mlinlcl- 
palltles  and  districts,  many  of  which  face 
transition  from  secondary  to  costly  third- 
stage  treatment; 

Amendment  of  sanitary  districts'  statutes 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  formation  of 
metropolitan  units; 

Prohibition  against  dumping  speciflcally 
enumerated  materials  into  waters  of  the 
state  under  any  clrcxmistances; 

Granting  of  summary  abatement  power  to 
the  Sanitary  Authority  to  cope  with  flagrant 
violations; 

Requiring  Sanitary  Authority-based  build- 
ing permits  to  check  the  possibility  of  water 
and  air  pollution  from  proposed  industrial 
faclUtles. 

Provisions  for  much  of  the  foregoing  are 
made  in  legislation  drafted  at  the  request 
of  your  excellent  Public  Health  Interim 
Committee. 

In  fact,  we  must  leave  no  door  unopened 
in  battling  the  menace  of  contamination  of 
our  environment. 

We  must  put  an  engineer  on  the  Sanitary 
Authority  and  a  sanitarian  on  the  Board  of 
Health. 

We  must  broaden  our  perspective  and  in- 
volve the  Western  States  Water  Council  in 
pollution  control  on  interstate  streams. 

THE  CITIZEN  AND  HIS  RECREATION 

Additional  safeguards  of  environment  are 
Inherent  in  programs  to  acquire  Inland  rec- 
reation lands,  preserve  more  beach  areas  for 
public  use,  beautify  out  highways  and  aug- 
ment our  inventories  of  fish  and  game. 

On  or  about  March  1.  I  will  send  you  rec- 
ommendations for  Implementing  the  Wil- 
lamette Recreational  Greenway  suggested  by 
State  Treasurer  Straub  and  endorsed  by  me. 
Volunteer  and  full-time  task  forces  are  work- 
ing up  a  program  for  this  exciting 
development. 

The  Highway  Department.  In  providing 
money  and  personnel  for  the  Greenway  study, 
feels  it  can  share  In  this  commitment  now 
and  in  the  future  and  still  meet  its  other 
recreation  obligations. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  of  these  is  acqui- 
sition of  beach  lands.  Pew  realize  that  the 
state  owns  Oregon's  beaches  only  up  to  the 
median  high-water  mark. 

The  Department  has  launched  a  program 
to  provide  beach  accesses  every  three  miles 
at  an  eventual  total  cost  of  $8,000,000.  Leg- 
islation is  needed  in  this  session  to  enable 
the  Department  to  obtain  title  to  these  vital 
lands  through  adversary  proceedings. 

Oregon's  Game  Commission  has  received 
no  general  license  fee  adjustment  since  1950. 
Since  then,  the  proportion  of  total  income 
attributable  to  licenses  and  tags  has  dropped 
10  per  cent,  and  Inflation  has  sheared  more 
than  30  cents  from  each  dollar  available  to 
the  Commission. 

Higher  license  fees  are  essential  to  mount- 
ing adequately-financed  management  and 
research  programs  In  an  era  of  unprecedented 
demands  on  Oregon's  fish  and  game.  We 
should  not  tolerate  further  delay  in  author- 
izing the  proposed  fee  schedule. 

With  these  Increases  In  effect,  the  status 
of  fish  and  game  populations  can  be  Im- 
proved— providing  the  finest  angling  and 
hunting  in  Oregon's  history  for  an  army  of 
resident   and  out-of-state  sportsmen. 

THE     CITIZEN     AND     HIS     ECONOMY 

The  abundance  of  flah  and  game,  the  pu- 
rity of  water  and  air,  the  serenity  of  scenic 
open  space — all  tremendously  worthwhile  in 
themselves — are  also  vital  economic  factors 
in  Oregon. 

These  contributors  to  Oregon's  cherished 
llveablllty  complement  a  natural  resourcea 
complex  that  feeds  the  state's  principal  well- 
springs  of  income:  forest  products,  agricnl^ 
ture  and  tourism. 


The  pattern  of  Oregon's  economy,  geogra- 
pby  and  population  incidence  makes  ours  a 
state  on  wheels.  A  1  cent-per-gallon  in- 
crease  in  the  state  gasoline  tax  is  needed  to 
help  keep  Oregon's  highway  system  first  in 
all  the  nation  and  to  provide  property  tax 
relief. 

The  threat  from  the  Southwest  of  expro- 
priation of  our  most  precious  resource,  water, 
demands  a  speed-up  of  our  water  needs  study 
through  additional  funding.  The  governors 
of  Washington,  Idaho.  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming have  personally  assured  me  they  will 
move  to  accelerate  similar  research  efforts  In 
their  respective  states. 

As  soon  as  feasible,  Oregon  must  also  ini- 
tiate engineering  studies  to  determine  the 
broad  spyeclflcatlons  for  irrigation  works  to 
open  expanses  of  Eastern  Oregon  to  cultlva- 
tlon. 

Those  who  till  the  soil  and  furnish  the 
staples  of  our  table  will  make  increasing 
contributions  to  the  state's  Income  in  other 
ways.  The  recommendations  of  your  imagi- 
native Interim  Committee  on  Agriculture  are 
worthy  of  your  prompt  consideration,  for 
research,  marketing  insights  and  trade  must 
undergo  further  advances. 

Throttling  limitations  on  the  Land  Board 
in  its  administration  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  Common  School  Fund 
grazing  and  forest  lands  must  be  lifted.  This 
can  be  accomplished  through  constitutional 
amendment  or  revision  to  provide  flexibility 
for  better  management  in  keeping  wltli 
multiple-use  guidelines. 

Your  able  Interim  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  has  so  reconunended  and  has  also 
prepared  two  memorials  to  the  Congress. 

We  recommend  your  support  of  these  re- 
quests to  Washington  to  clarify  federal  land 
trading  policies  and  review  the  allowable 
timber  cut  on  federal  lands  in  the  state. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  these  tim- 
ber resources  can  withstand  a  heavier  har- 
vest without  doing  violence  to  sustained- 
yield  principles. 

THE    CITIZEN    AND    THE    LABOR    FORCE 

Unemplojrment  compensation  is  more  than 
Just  a  stipend  for  the  temporarily  unfortu- 
nate. It  must  be  viewed  as  insurance  guar- 
anteeing that  families  will  not  have  to  seek 
out  welfare  due  to  temporary  loss  of  em- 
ployment. Two  immediate  changes  are  nec- 
essary to  make  Oregon's  unemployment 
compensation  program  more  actuarially 
soimd:  I.  We  need  to  modify  the  schedule 
of  rates  for  employers  to  provide  for  eight 
levels  rather  than  four;  and  2.  We  need  to 
develop  a  slidlng-scale  concept  of  payments 
whereby  a  percentage  of  the  state  average 
wage  or  the  recipient's  average  wage,  which- 
ever is  lower,  would  be  considered  the  mini- 
mum base.  This  flexibility  is  essential  If  we 
are  to  avoid  repeated  legislative  controversy 
and  meet  changing  conditions. 

Any  controversy  between  management  and 
labor,  or  any  dislocation  that  strains  employ- 
ment relations  creates  a  hardship  on 
Oregon's  economy  and  an  inconvenience  to 
the  public  that  can  drastically  affect  our 
state.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  state 
government  to  provide  more  workable  ma- 
chinery in  the  area  of  employment  relation*. 
This  administration  proposes  the  creation  of 
an  Oregon  Employment  Relations  Agency 
Where  the  administration  of  all  employee- 
employer  laws  would  be  centralized.  This 
agency  would  be  empowered  to  establish 
election  procedures,  to  regulate  employment 
practices  and  to  provide  counsel  in  employ- 
ment disputes.  It  would  also  be  empowered 
to  undertake  fact-finding  procedures  as  » 
method  of  resolving  disputes. 

THE      CITIZEN TAX      OBLIGATIONS      AND      TAX 

RELIEF 

Despite  the  1966  dip  in  our  forest  productt 
revenue,  a  strong,  increasingly  diversified 
economy  has  supported  state  government 
services  at  an  ever-rising  level. 

But  for  too  many  years  Oregon  educaton, 
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citizens  and  politicians  have  given  lip  service 
to  the  goal  of  50  per  cent  state  support  of 
primary  and  secondary  education. 

For  too  many  years  no  significant  progress 
has  been  made  toward  that  objective  and  the 
burden  has  fallen  more  heavily  on  the  prop- 
erty taxpayer. 

It  is  time  to  act. 

This  administration's  budget  proposes  a 
gtate-supported  program  providing  slightly 
less  than  $600  per  child  in  the  next  school 
year  and  slightly  more  than  $600  per  child 
in  the  ensuing  school  year. 

Half  of  this  amount  would  be  distributed 
by  means  of  a  basic  grant  for  each  pupil. 
The  other  half  would  come  from  a  combina- 
tion of  state  and  local  funds  geared  to  local 
needs  and  resources. 

This  program,  together  with  existing  fed- 
eral programs,  appears  adequate  to  meet  par- 
ticular responsibilities  of  Oregon's  largest 
school  district  with  its  concentration  of  dis- 
advantaged children.  Were  it  not  so,  a  spe- 
cial grant  program  to  deal  with  that  problem 
would  be  recommended. 

Likewise,  the  costs  of  transportation  can  be 
encompassed  In  this  basic  proposal  without 
recourse  to  special  grants. 

Further,  there  will  be  no  need  for  con- 
tinuation of  existing  county  and  interme- 
diate  school   levies. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  a  simple  two-part  for- 
mula which  together  with  the  local  districts' 
levy  will  supply  adequate  and  understand- 
able support  for  Oregon's  public  schools.  In 
fact,  the  state's  share  of  this  support  would 
represent  an  increase  of  $150,000,000  In  the 
coznlng  blennium. 

For  all  but  a  handful  of  school  districts, 
principally  those  that  have  not  reorganized, 
the  existing  level  of  operations  and  normal 
growth  can  be  funded  with  a  maxlmimi  levy 
of  1  per  cent  of  market  value  of  taxable 
property. 

This  administration,  therefore,  proposes 
that  such  a  limit  be  established  for  property 
taxes  for  school  operating  purposes. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  in  education  that 
I  could  not  espouse  an  increase  of  $150,000,- 
000  In  basic  school  support  without  the  im- 
position of  such  a  limitation. 

Upon  this  solid  foundation  of  property  tax 
relief  other  less  consequential  but  still  im- 
portant blocks  of  state  aid  will  be  directed 
to  cities  and  counties. 

The  programs,  responsibilities  and  sizes  of 
local  taxing  units,  other  than  schools,  vary 
too  greatly  to  make  any  percentage  limita- 
tion on  their  property  taxes  appropriate.  It 
is  feasible,  however,  to  encourage  their  re- 
course to  user  charges  and  other  non-prop- 
erty tax  sources. 

To  that  end  this  administration  recom- 
mends repeal  of  the  Constitutional  provi- 
sion allowing  an  automatic  6  per  cent  in- 
crease in  tax  base  each  year. 

Local  vmits  should  be  required  to  present 
any  increase  in  property  taxes  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  at  the  time  of  the  statewide  pri- 
mary or  general  election  or  at  a  special  elec- 
tion to  be  held  at  a  uniform  date  each  year. 

Fimding  of  the  foregoing  program  of 
school  support  and  property  tax  relief  can 
be  accomplished  with  additional  state  reve- 
nues approximating  $35,000,000  a  year. 

Only  if  the  legislatTire  wishes  to  grant 
much  more  substantial  pro;>erty  tax  relief 
can  there  be  Justification  for  the  Assembly 
to  refer  a  sales  tax  to  the  people. 

This  administration's  proposals,  however, 
permit  state  government  to  adhere  to  its 
traditional  revenue  mainstay,  the  income 
t«.  By  having  exercised  prudence  In  our 
budgetary  review,  we  have  been  able  to  pro- 
pose property  tax  relief  far  in  excess  of  in- 
creased income  taxes  recommended. 

We  propose  only  an  approximate  16  per 
cent  Increase  In  the  income  tax.  At  the 
same  time  we  would  lighten  the  worry  and 
bother  on  the  individual  of  coping  with  in- 
come tax  forms  and  administration.  We 
would  do  this  by  having  most  income  tax- 


payers report  simply  the  taxable  Income 
shown  on  their  federal  return  together  with 
the  computation  of  state  tax. 

Those  with  larger  and  more  complex  in- 
comes wovild  use  the  same  brief  state  form 
but  accompany  it  with  a  copy  of  their  federal 
income  tax  return.  No  long,  involved  state 
return  will  be  required. 

Since  business  is  a  larger  proportionate 
beneficiary  of  property  tax  relief  than  the 
average  individual,  we  propose  a  one-third 
increase  in  corporate  Income  and  excise  taxes. 

A  detailed  message  on  the  subjects  covered 
under  this  heading  will  be  presented  to  the 
Assembly  shortly.  Included  will  be  tables 
showing  the  distribution  of  state  aid  to  each 
school  district,  precise  budget  figures,  sched- 
ules displaying  the  impact  of  tax  changes, 
and  relevant  draft  legislation. 

THE    T7NSPOKXM   ISSTTE 

The  problems  and  opportunities  outlined 
to  you  are  weighty  indeed.  But  as  forbid- 
ding as  some  of  them  may  appear,  we  who 
are  on  the  home  front  have  as  the  unspoken 
issue  on  our  hearts  and  minds  those  men 
serving  to  preserve  oxa  way  of  life  in  Viet 
Nam  and  elsewhere. 

Legislation  has  been  provided  which  makes 
state  educational  benefits  available  to  Ore- 
gon veterans  who  earn  the  American  Elxpe- 
ditlonary  Medal.  Benefits  should  be  ex- 
tended by  constitutional  means  so  that  these 
same  new  veterans  could  qualify  for  the  self- 
sustaining  farm  and  home  loan  program 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  their  predeces- 
sors and  to  the  economy  of  our  state.  We 
can  do  no  less  in  thanksgiving  for  their 
sacrifices. 

THE  OVERHmiNO  CHAIXENGX 

A  few  weelu  ago  I  said  "the  overriding 
challenge — the  umbrella  issue — of  the  cam- 
paign and  the  decade  is  quality — quality  of 
life  In  Oregon." 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  proposals 
this  administration  has  submitted  to  you  to- 
day will  meet  the  challenge  and  further 
dramatize  the  significance  of  that  issue. 

Tour  oath  of  office  and  mine  mark  the 
moment  of  truth. 

In  these  weeks  and  months  as  we  labor  to- 
gether, as  winter  turns  to  spring,  hope  and 
expectation  abound  throughout  our  state 
that  we  will  devote  ourselves  imaginatively 
and  selflessly  to  the  tasks  at  hand. 

To  this  end  I  here  solemnly  vow — in  the 
proudest  hour  of  my  life — to  Join  you  fully 
and  completely  in  assuring  the  people  of 
Oregon  we  wUl  work  with  all  of  the  talents 
and  good  will  at  our  command  in  their 
service. 


MESKTT.T.  OFFERS  CONGRESSIONAL 
ETHICS  BILL 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Meskill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MESKTT.iIi,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  continue 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct,  assign  it  the  task  of  drawing 
precise  ethical  standards  of  conduct  for 
Members  of  the  House  and  employees  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  and,  following  House 
approval  of  these  standards,  to  give  it 
authority  to  hear  allegations  of  mis- 
conduct brought  before  it  and  to  recom- 
mend censure,  or  expulsion — in  the  case 
of  a  Member — or  dismissal — In  the  case 
of  an  employee. 

Over  the  past  few  years  a  handful  of 


highly  publicized  allegations  of  miscon- 
duct against  a  few  Members  of  Congress 
and  a  few  employees  has  cast  a  dlstuil)- 
ing  cloud  of  moral  doubt  over  the  entire 
Congress.  Because  effective  representa- 
tive govermnent  depends  on  the  highest 
trust  existing  between  the  public  and 
those  whom  they  elect  to  serve  them,  it 
is  essential  for  Congress  promptly  to  es- 
tablish a  clear,  unequivocal  code  of  ethics 
for  the  legislative  branch.  It  should  be 
a  code  that  cannot  be  misimderstood  or 
circumvented  and  which  provides  for  the 
swift  punishment  of  offenders.  Existing 
law  sets  strict  standards  of  conduct  for 
officials  appointed  to  the  executive 
branch.  We  should  do  no  less  for  our- 
selves who  are  elected  to  serve  in  Con- 
gress. 

My  bill  would  create  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Ethics,  composed 
of  12  members  equally  divided  between 
the  two  political  parties.  Its  first  func- 
tion would  be  to  draft  precise  and  com- 
prehensive standards  of  conduct  for  ap- 
proval of  the  House.  It  would  be  given 
until  December  31. 1967,  to  submit  a  draft 
to  the  House.  Once  the  House  approved 
the  standards,  the  committee  would 
act  on  complaints  of  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  members  or  employees.  The 
committee  would  be  authorized  to  rec- 
ommend censure  or  expulsion  of  those 
found  guilty.  The  committee  would  also 
report  violations  of  law  to  appropriate 
Federal  and  State  authorities. 

Any  effective  standard  of  conduct  in 
my  opinion  should  bar  members  and  em- 
ployees of  Congress,  their  immediate 
families  and  their  business  associates 
from  receiving  any  compensation,  except 
their  salaries,  from  performance  of  their 
jobs.  They  should  not  do  any  business 
with  the  Federal  Government  either  in 
their  own  names  or  in  the  names  of  their 
immediate  families  or  business  associates 
which  results  in  personal  gain.  In  short, 
no  person  holding  public  trust  should  be 
permitted  to  use  that  trust  for  personal 
gain,  whether  in  money,  free  transpor- 
tation or  lodging  or  gifts  of  merchandise 
above  a  nominal  value. 

This  bill  is  offered  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  serve 
in  Congress  and  who  serve  the  Congress 
are  honorable  and  upright  but  also  in 
the  knowledge  that  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  be  right  but  also  to  appear  right. 


THE  104TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
POLISH  STRUGGLE  FOR  FREE- 
DOM 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DsRvtriNSKi]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKT.  Mr.  Speaker.  104 
years  ago,  on  January  22,  1863,  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  revolted  against  the  au- 
tocratic rule  of  Czarist  Russia.  Although 
they  fought  heroically  against  far  su- 
perior manpower,  they  failed,  but  the 
people  of  Poland  persevered  and  finally 
achieved  their  independence  In  1918. 
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This  historic  event  has  special  slgnifl- 
cance  at  the  present  time  because  of  the 
current  Communist  dictatorship  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  Is  substantially  more 
diabolical  than  the  Czarlst  regime.  The 
Soviet  Union  actually  holds  Poland  In 
bondage  throtigh  the  Communist  regime 
which  Russian  military  forces  installed 
at  the  close  of  World  War  IL 

On  this,  the  104th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  struggle  for  freedom  against  the 
Czars,  we  encourage  the  brave  people  of 
Poland  to  remember  that  the  defeat  of 
that  year  was  ultimately  rewarded  in  in- 
dependence, thus  demonstrating  the  per- 
severance of  the  Polish  people  and  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause.  Certainly, 
this  historic  perseverance  and  quest  for 
freedom  will  again  produce  a  government 
based  on  the  true  wishes  of  the  Polish 

The  continued  belligerence  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  against  the  Catholic 
Church  has  a  historic  parallel  in  the  per- 
secution which  the  oppressors  of  Poland 
pressed  against  the  faith  of  the  Poles 
In  the  19th  century. 

It  is  especially  ironic  that  the  present 
State  Department  policy  is  to  make  trade 
and  political  concessions  to  the  Warsaw 
regime,  thus  directly  sustaining  It  in 
power.  It  would  be  a  far  more  practical 
thing  to  apply  pressure  that  we  have  at 
our  disposal  to  bring  about  an  Improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
Polish  people  and  not  to  coexist  with  the 
dictators  In  Warsaw  until  they  grant  re- 
ligious and  political  freedom  to  the  Polish 
people.  I  should  also  mention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  regime  that  persecutes 
the  Polish  people  is  supporting  the  North 
Vietnamese  aggression  in  South  Vietnam. 
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SUPREME  COURT  INVALIDATES 
CONSUMER  PROTECTIONS 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CrmNiNCHAM]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mi.  Speaker,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  I  Introduced 
legislation  which  would  require  that  im- 
ported meats  and  meat  products  be 
plainly  labeled  as  to  their  country  of 
origin. 

Legislation  of  this  type  is  vitally 
needed  in  Ught  of  the  rising  quantities  of 
foreign  meats  which  are  being  imported 
into  this  country.  According  to  the  lat- 
est USDA  estimates,  meat  imports  will 
reach  960  million  pounds  in  1967,  mark- 
ing a  56-percent  Increase  over  the  614 
million  pounds  which  were  imported  as 
recently  as  1965. 

My  bill,  HJl.  432,  would  protect  the 
right  of  the  American  consumer  to  make 
an  informed  choice  in  his  purchases  of 
meats.  I  believe  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  when  they  are  buying  foreign  prod- 
ucts— in  the  area  of  meats.  This  right  Is 
not  presently  being  afforded  to  them. 

There  are  even  more  compelling  rea- 
sons why  foreign  meats  should  be  clearly 


labeled  as  such.  It  is  a  common  practice 
in  the  meat  industry  to  mix  foreign  and 
domestic  meats  together,  especially  in 
hamburger  and  sausage  products,  with- 
out giving  the  consximer  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  such  fact.  Often  the  foreign 
meat  was  imp>orted  in  large  frozen  blocks. 
These  blocks  are  thawed,  mixed  with 
American  meats,  and  then  sold  to  the 
public  as  fresh  meat.  Consequently,  the 
meat  is  frequently  refrozen.  Clearly,  the 
freezing,  thawing,  refreezing  process 
could  constitute  a  danger  to  one's  health. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  know  of  such 

facts. 

Seventeen  States  have  passed  legisla- 
tion regulating  the  importation  of  for- 
eign meats.  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee.  Texas, 
and  Wyoming  have  all  acted  to  protect 
their  consumers.  At  the  same  time,  they 
have  acted  to  protect  domestic  meat  pro- 
ducers from  the  unfair  competition  of 
unlabeled  foreign  meat. 

On  January  16  of  this  year,  however, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  effect,  held  these  attempts  at  State 
legislation  in  this  area  unconstitutional 
as  an  undue  burdai  upon  Interstate 
commerce. 

In  the  case  of  Short  against  Ness  Pro- 
duce Co..  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  af- 
firmed a  lower  three- judge  Federal 
court's  ruling  that  Oregon's  meat  label- 
ing statute  violated  the  UJS.  Constitu- 
tion's prohibition  against  the  States  reg- 
ulating areas  of  commerce  of  national 
impact.  Consequently,  it  would  appear 
that  the  legislation  of  all  17  of  the  above 
mentioned  States  in  the  area  of  foreign 
meat  regulation  are  also  invalid. 

Clearly,  then,  the  Federal  Government 
must  step  in  to  fill  this  gap.  H.R.  432 
would  provide  the  needed  smswer  to  this 
problem  of  growing  importance. 


AMERICAN  ADVERTISING 
FEDERATION 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  last  January  6  as  a 
witness  to  the  signing  of  an  AID  grant 
to  the  National  Association  of  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance,  Inc.  A  number  of 
my  colleagues  were  in  attendance  on  the 
occasion  of  the  signing  of  this  grant  by 
Vice  President  Humphrey  and  Mr,  Ed- 
ward Marcus,  president  of  the  national 
association,  at  a  ceremony  held  in  the 
Indian  Treaty  Room  of  the  Executive 
OfBce  Building. 

I  met  Mr.  Marcus  on  that  occasion  and 
know  that  the  greatt  talents  and  skills 
that  he  brings  to  bear  on  the  national 
UJ3.  Partners  program  will  be  impactlve 
and  far  reaching  ,  in  inter- American 
affairs. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  on  Tues- 
day of  last  week  Mr.  Marcus  met  with 
the  leadership  of  the  newly  formed 
American  Advertising  Federation  to  dis- 
cuss possible  collaborative  activities  in 
the  future.  Mr.  Donald  A.  McDonald, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  new  American  Advertising 
Federation.  I  feel  that  the  statement  of 
Mr.  McDonald  on  the  new  American  Ad- 
vertising Federation  may  be  of  interest 
to  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald's  statement  follows: 

since  the  AFA  and  the  AAW  are  now 
merged  Into  the  new  AAP  aU  comments  will 
be  inclusive  for  the  new  organization  with 
no  attempt  to  separate  actlYltlee  by  now 
historical  organizations. 

Both  organizations  have  long,  proud  hU- 
tortee.  Both  organizations  at  the  Ume  of  the 
merger  were  63  years  old.  Both  organiza- 
tions served  their  purposes  well.  Both  or- 
ganizations survived  changing  times  with 
varying  degrees  of  success. 

Over  the  past  few  years  It  became  apparent 
to  all  of  us  who  were  Intensely  Involved  In 
these  organizations  that  new  direction  wae 
needed;  a  stronger  organization  was  needed. 
A  national  organization  was  needed.  It  be- 
came evident  that  challenges  were  now  na- 
tional more  than  local.  It  will  be  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  all  officers  and  board 
members  of  both  organizations  that  they 
recognized  In  time  the  gradual  erosion  tak- 
ing place  In  our  strength  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  effectiveness  and  also  financial. 
It  Is  with  distinct  pleasure  I  can  say  that 
over  the  past  year  our  financial  house  has 
been  put  in  order.  Our  structure  has  been 
strengthened  and  clarified  and  our  man- 
power availability  la  probably  at  its  highest 
Interest  level. 

Our  time  Is  best  spent  discussing  the  fu- 
ture of  our  new  organization  for  It  Is  the 
future  that  will  measure  the  wisdom  of  to- 
day's activities. 

We  could  devote  many  hours  passing  out 
well  deserved  Icudoe  to  so  many  people  re- 
sponsible for  moving  us  to  our  present  posi- 
tion of  soUdartty.  Having  worked  with  them 
all  and  knowing  them  aU  so  well,  I  know 
they  will  all  applaud  me  for  accepting  my 
thanks  and  the  thanks  of  all  members  of  the 
association  as  a  group  rather  than  Individ- 
ually. It  should  also  be  a  great  comfort 
to  you  to  know  that  all  of  thoee  concerned 
will  be  on  hand  in  the  future  to  respond  m 
needed. 

While  advertising's  place  in  the  free  econ- 
omy has  changed  Uttle  over  the  years,  the 
climate  In  which  It  operates  has  chlUed 
somewhat.  In  view  of  this  In  July  1966, 
the  AFA  Instigated  a  program  which  wa« 
later  approved  by  the  interim  Board  of  the 
new  AAF.  It  is  called  "Partners-In-Adver- 
tlslng  Progress".  Highlighted  here  are  the 
basic  points  for  our  direction  and  future 
measurement. 

1.  To  safeguard  advertising  against  need- 
less, unfair,  and  unwarranted  restrictive  leg- 
islation at  the  national,  state,  and  local 
levels,  that  would  unjustly  and  detrimentally 
curb  proper  advertising  from  accomplishing 
Its  highly  essential  and  long-needed  function 
In  our  free  enterprise  society. 

2.  Ito  Improve  advertising  and  the  environ- 
ment in  which  It  operates  as  a  means  ol 
building  greater  pubUc,  government,  and 
business  confidence  In  advertising.  To 
champion  truth  in  advertising  at  all  times 
and  to  provide  leadership  In  the  development 
of  action  programs  throughout  the  federa- 
tion to  Implement  these  objectives. 

3.  To  promote  better  understanding  of  ad- 
vertising's function  and  Its  contribution  to 
our  economic  gpixjwth,  so  that  the  public, 
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leademlc  centers,  business  and  government 
will  have  a  clearer  perspective  and  greater 
^)preclatlon  of  advertising's  role  In  an  ex- 
panding economy. 

This  "Partners-In-Advertlslng  Progress" 
program  has  received  great  support  from  the 
advertising  cluba  fuid  tlxe  corporate  members. 
The  increased  communications  occasioned 
by  this  program  has  caused  a  feeUng  of  pos- 
itive direction  to  be  generated  throughout 
our  organization  and  gives  a  positive  basis 
for  future  implementation  as  time  goes  by. 
In  December  1966  at  the  New  York  Adver- 
tising Club  with  the  permission  of  the  In- 
terim Board  of  the  AAF,  your  Chairman  is- 
■ued  "A  CaU  for  Unity  In  Action"  to  the 
afllllated  associations  of  the  APA  and  AAW. 
It  seems  fitting  to  reissue  it  now. 

We  sincerely  believe  advertising,  in  aU 
(onns.  Is  the  voice  of  free  enterprise  and 
free  choice.  We  believe  good  advertising  has 
helped  make  this  country  economically 
great.  Advertising  Is  primarily  a  communi- 
cations vehicle,  but  paradoxically,  we  do  not 
oommunicate  on  our  own  behalf. 

We  have  taken  the  posture  of  passive  re- 
lUtance.  Each  segment  under  attack  reacts 
u  the  feudal  lords  did  when  their  own  par- 
ticular small  domain  was  threatened — they 
raised  the  drawbridge. 

Our  voice  has  been  so  muted,  the  legisla- 
tors and  general  public  would  have  difficulty 
hearing  our  side  of  the  story  with  the  most 
powerful  amplifier.     Yet  we  must  take  ac- 
tion.    New  legislation  Is  constantly   being 
proposed  which  Is  a  detriment  to  advertis- 
ing. 
Taxes  are  being  levied  against  advertising. 
Consimiers  complain  about  it. 
Authors,  economists,  and  educators  speak 
and  write  against  us. 

When  poUtlcally-oriented,  antl-advertlslng 
and  antl-marketlng  government  voices  talk, 
they  speak  almost  In  unison  and  receive  fan- 
tastic news  coverage  to  the  point  where  some 
of  their  names  have  become  household 
words. 

When  advertising  speaks,  it  speaks  to  it- 
idf,  and  the  news  coverage  is  limited  pri- 
marily to  our  own  trade  press.  What  na- 
tionally respected  champion  of  advertising 
and  marketing  appears  and  with  logical  and 
itudled  remarks,  answers  tmfalr  attacks 
i^Kjn  our  very  existence? 

Is  there  no  national  figure  in  business  we 
can  call  forth  to  do  battle  for  us?  We  are 
being  bested  at  our  own  profession  and  in 
our  own  arena. 
Yet  from  every  side  is  a  call  for  action. 
But  present  action  of  existing  advertU- 
ing  associations  appears  to  culminate  in 
everyone  stampeding  in  the  same  direction 
and  winding  up  in  a  pile  or  in  opposite  di- 
rections alone.  The  ANA  has  an  economist's 
itudy  on  the  Turner  Proposal.  The  AFA  has 
an  economist's  study  on  the  Turner  Prcq;>oeal, 
and  I  under  the  4A'8  am  also  having  a  study 
made. 

Wouldn't  It  be  far  better  if  the  advertising 
Industry  as  a  whole  had  one  study  made^ 
and  that  one  a  masterpiece — and  a  planned 
line  of  usage  that  would  put  the  facts  be- 
fore the  public  and  government  In  their 
proper  perspective  and  expose  any  serious 
fallacies  uncovered  by  the  study? 

This  program,  plus  the  idea  of  an  open 
ch&zmel  for  communications,  has  been  ex- 
tremely weU-received  by  our  membership, 
and,  I  hope,  by  aU  affiliated  associations. 

To  those  less  informed  than  yourselves, 
we  could  detail  our  many  mutual  achieve- 
ments in  creating  and  endorsing  the  Ameri- 
can code  of  biiBlness  practice,  or  the  current 
educational  advertising  service  which  will 
give  600  colleges  and  universities  direct  access 
to  a  full  selection  of  advertising  materials 
provided  and  financed  through  the  various 
AFA  affiliated  groups,  or  our  sponsorship  of 
the  Harvard  Seminar,  and  the  proposal  for  a 
(hnllar  seminar  at  a  mldwestern  university, 
or  the  numerous  occasions  when  dedicated 


leadership,  from  our  advertlBing  clubs  and 
afflUated  associations,  provided  truly  herolo 
action  for  ub  across  the  country  against  un- 
fair and  adverse  legislation. 

Aa  the  newly  elected  interim  chairman  of 
the  American  Advertising  Federation,  the 
organization  emerging  from  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Advertising  Association  of  the 
West,  I  invite  the  affiliated  associations  to 
join  us  in  support  of  a  truly  unified  Wash- 
ington nerve  center,  and  a  unified  national 
program. 

"Federation"  in  our  name  is  not  there  by 
accident.  It  was  present  in  the  old  AFA 
name,  and  retained  In  the  new  to  describe 
acciirately  the  potential  of  an  organization 
made  up  of  your  organizations,  plus  180  ad- 
vertising clubs,  35,000  advertising  club  mem- 
bers, and  1,000  company  members.  It  repre- 
sents an  opportunity  for  advertising  to  tnily 
speak  as  one  voice. 

This  is  not  to  say  one  association  will  speak 
for  all,  but  to  establish  that  all  associations 
can  speak  through  one.  By  its  historical 
structure  and  its  capabilities,  the  new  AAF 
can  unselfishly  serve  as  your  vehicle  for  co- 
ordinated communications  in  Washington. 
The  structure  of  the  American  Advertising 
Federation  la  now  such  that  It  reaches  as 
members : 

1.  A  geographically  balanced  advertising 
population  throughout  the  country. 

2.  Constituents  who  have  access  in  home 
states  to  the  legislators  of  this  country. 

3.  Practitioners  in  aU  segments  of  adver- 
tising. 

4.  Other  associations — as  an  integrated 
and  necessary  part  of  It. 

The  proposal  In  brief  was: 

1.  Expand  the  Washington  Office  with  the 
support  of  the  affiliated  associations. 

2.  Seriously  study  the  possibility  of  re- 
taining a  registered  lobbyist  or  r^;lBterlng 
one  of  our  own. 

3.  Issue  Washington  Reports  specifically 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  participating  asso- 
ciations. 

4.  Create  a  Study  Committee  made  up  of 
the  leaders  of  our  industry  to  study  and  then 
recommend  lines  of  action.  This  allows  us 
to  multiply  the  thoughts  of  our  best  thinkers. 

6.  Create  an  Action  Committee  to  Imple- 
ment the  recoomiendatlons  for  the  Study 
Committee. 

The  key  word  of  our  new  association  must 
be  "Action." 

Legislative  Action. 

Educational  Action. 

Craft  Improvement  Action. 

Action  for  Truth  In  Advertising. 

Communicative  Action. 

Action  at  the  Local  Level. 

Action  at  the  National  Level. 

You  have  selected  me  as  your  first  Chair- 
man and  I  thank  you  for  the  honor.  I  wlU 
try  to  serve  you  well.  In  so  doing,  I  must 
ask  for  your  support.  We  must  make  it 
known  that  we  are  in  being  and  intend  to 
prosper. 

We  have  structured  the  most  potentially 
powerful  force  for  the  good  of  advertising 
ever  created.  We  must  now  add  meat  to  the 
bones. 

We  must  naake  known  that  which  we  stand 
for  and  that  we  stand  together. 

Thank  you ! 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
quest  for  independence  by  our  sister  na- 
tions of  the  world  is  a  cause  we  must 
never  fail  to  support.  It  is  therefore  In 
the  spirit  of  our  own  Independence  Day, 
the  Fourth  of  July,  that  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  marking  another  Independ- 
ence day,  the  birthday  of  the  Ukrainian 
Republic  on  January  22,  1918. 

The  IV^  million  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent,  many  thousands  of  whom 
reside  in  my  district  and  in  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  area,  can  have  only  bitter 
memories  of  that  Independence  day.  For 
Ukrainian  independence,  won  in  1918  at 
the  cost  of  a  great  people's  struggle  and 
will  to  be  free,  lasted  only  2  years  before 
the  new  Soviet  regime  crushed  the  fledg- 
ling Republic  and  subjugated  its  people 
again. 

The  spirit  of  Ukrainian  nationalism 
runs  high,  both  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  in  communities  of  Ukrainian 
people  in  the  free  world.  Although  the 
Ukraine  was  the  first  nation  forcibly 
yoked  to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  has  not  lost 
its  sense  of  separateness  and  its  hope  of 
eventual  freedom.  In  World  War  II, 
we  saw  Em  example  of  Ukrainian  cour- 
age and  spirit  when  an  insurgent  army 
dared  to  resist  not  only  the  advancing 
Nazis  but  the  returning  Red  army  as  well. 
Today,  as  any  traveler  to  the  Ukraine 
can  recoimt,  the  people  one  meets  on  the 
street  proudly  call  themselves  Ukrainians 
and  dislike  being  identified  with  the 
Russia  that  has  held  sway  over  their 
rich,  productive  land,  in  czarist  and  So- 
viet times  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Philadelphia,  the 
birthplace  of  our  own  freedom,  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.  sponsored  an  independence  day 
celebration  last  evening.  We  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  must  take  note 
of  this  celebration  and  of  similar  gather- 
ings held  throughout  the  country  on  the 
same  date.  We  must  extend  to  Ukrain- 
ians evenrwhere  our  expression  of  ad- 
miration for  their  nation's  courage  in 
the  face  of  Communist  domination  and 
our  wholehearted  support  of  eventual 
liberty  for  their  brave  homeland. 


SALUTE  TO  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweiker] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Rbcord  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


THE  PROPERTY  TAX  AND  THE 
PROPER  ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT 
IN  EDUCA-nON 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  renewed  interest  being  expressed 
in  the  potential  of  the  property  tax,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record,  again,  the 
text  of  a  paper  which  I  prepared  and 
delivered  to  the  Citizens  for  Educational 
Freedom  at  their  sixth  annual  conven- 
tion In  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  July  of 
1965: 
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RziuRxs  OF  Hon.  Thomab  B.  Curtis  at  thi 
Natiokm.  Convkntion,  Minnbsota  Fedeka- 
TIOK,  CmZENS  FOR  Educationai.  Prebdom. 
JULT  30,  1965 

Dvirlng  the  1960  pre8ldentlal  election  cam- 
paign Senator  John  Kennedy  on  several 
occaslona  said  "In  the  next  decade  we  miiflt 
double  the  amount  we  are  spending  on  edu- 
cation." The  reaction  of  most  Americans 
was  to  accept  this  as  a  challenging  statement 
and  say  "Amen."  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  statement  was  not  a  challenge.  It 
was  an  example  ol  clever  rhetoric.  My  reply 
In  I860  was,  "Why  Is  Senator  Kennedy  ask- 
ing us  to  slow  down?  We  almost  tripled  the 
amount  we  spent  on  education  from  1950  to 
1960." 

In  1950  government,  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  spent  $6,607.8  bUllon  ($5,746.7  billion, 
elementary  and  secondary.  $762.2  higher  edu- 
cation) (Federal,  $106.9,  State  and  local. 
#6  401.0).  In  1960  government.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  spent  $17,7883  billion  ($15.- 
687.9  elementary  and  secondary,  $2,200.4 
higher  education)  (Federal.  $622.3.  State  and 
local,  $17,166.0).  In  1940  the  correspond- 
ing amounts  were:  Total  $2,316.2  bllUon,  of 
which  the  Federal  accounted  for  $0,047  and 
State  and  local  $2,269.2  (pp.  434-346.  "The 
Economic  Almanac."  1962).  To  obtain  the 
full  amount  we  spend  In  our  society  on 
education  we  would  have  to  add  to  these 
figures  the  expenditure  for  private  schools 
which  seems  to  average  with  some  constancy 
about  another  20  to  25  percent  of  what  la 
spent  by  the  governmental  sectors. 

There  is  some  Indication  that  the  rate 
of  Increase  of  expenditures  for  education  In 
our  society  has  slowed  down  since  1960. 
Total  new  educational  construction,  public 
and  private,  put  In  place  Increased  from 
$1,427  billion  In  1950  to  $3,384  billion  In 
1960,  while  it  has  only  Increased  an  addi- 
tional $0.6  billion  to  alxjut  $3.9  blUlon,  In 
1964.  In  other  words,  the  ten  year  growth 
rate  from  1960  to  1960  is  137  percent  while 
the  comparable  10-year  growth  rate  for 
the  4  years  from  1960  to  1964  la  about  37 
percent  or  less  than  one-third  the  rate  we 
bad  been  experiencing  before  the  New  Fron- 
tier took  over. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  great  Increase 
In  total  expenditure  for  education  Is  In  the 
private  sector  and  In  the  State  and  local 
governmental  sectors.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's efforts,  although  great  in  percentage 
increase  in  the  past  two  decades  amount  to 
very  little,  less  than  4  percent.  In  respect  to 
the  total  governmental  effort  In  our  society 
in  education  expenditures  and  less  than  3 
percent  of  oiu"  total  effort,  government  as  well 
as  private. 

I  think  It  Is  also  Important  to  point  out 
that  In  addition  to  what  we  term  educational 
expenditures  the  parents  of  school-age  chil- 
dren bear  many  additional  expenses  which, 
If  proper  accounting  methods  were  developed 
would  be  added  to  the  amounts  we  compute 
as  the  expenditure  made  In  our  society  for 
education. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  the  entrance 
of  the  Federal  Government  into  the  area  of 
direct  expenditures  for  education  has  been 
advantageous  In  Increasing  the  total  amount 
that  our  society  spends  upon  education. 
From  my  studies  In  the  field  of  interna- 
tional economics,  I  have  advanced  a  corollary 
to  Oresham's  law.  I.e.,  bad  money  drives  out 
good  money.  This  corollary  states  that  gov- 
ernment money  drives  out  private  money.  I 
am  now  finding  out  that  the  Curtis  corollary 
extends  beyond  the  area  of  International  eco- 
nomics to  domestic  economics  as  well.  I 
wonder  whether  It  does  not^  operate  In  the 
field  of  education  as  well  and  whether  there 
Is  not  a  further  refinement  to  the  Curtis 
corollary  which  states  that  Federal  money 
drives  out  State  and  local  governmental 
money,  as  well  as  private  money. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  pump-prlmlng  theory 
upon  which  Government  money  was  spent 
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to  produce  an  economlo  upturn  In  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930's.  And  to  the  extent 
that  our  Federal  governmental  grants  In  aid 
programs  in  their  inception  were  on  a  match- 
ing fund  basis  there  seemed  to  be  some 
sound  basis  for  accepting  the  pump  priming 
theory  and  arguing  that  It  would  prevent 
the  Curtis  coroUary  fjom  operating,  and 
total  spending  would  be  increased.  How- 
ever, with  the  Federal  matching  formulas 
increasingly  becoming  more  regressive  with 
the  Federal  Government  taking  over  the 
large  proportions  and  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments taking  over  the  small  proportions. 
I  suspect  that  the  Ciu-tis  coroUary  may  be  in 
full  swing.  Certainly,  matching  formulas 
like  90  percent  Federal  and  10  percent  local, 
as  we  see  In  the  Feder^  highway  programs, 
produce  little  pump  priming  effect.  The 
primer  is  bigger  than  th«  well. 

However,  In  spite  of  the  increasing  part  the 
Federal  Government  is  playing  in  the  field 
of  education,  fortunately  it  still  is  mostly 
talk.  The  bulk  of  expenditures,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  has  remained  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  primarily  at  the  local  levels. 

One  cry  for  Increased  Federal  Government 
participation  is  that  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  so  hard  pressed  financially  that 
they  cannot  assume  the  Increased  costs  of 
education  and  the  Increased  expenditures  our 
society  must  continue  to  make  In  this  area. 
Well,  this  is  a  peculiar  theory  in  that  there 
Is  only  one  source  of  taxation,  I  can  assure 
you  as  one  who  writes  tax  legislation,  and 
that  Is  the  Individual  human  being.  Gov- 
ernments, whether  State,  local,  or  Federal, 
are  only  tax  collectors  (and  I  could  add, 
churches  are  the  same)  and  then  can  collect 
taxes  only  from  one  source,  people.  The 
corporate  income  tax,  as  in  any  business  tax, 
Is  a  tax  upon  people— not  upon  some  uniden- 
tifiable fictitious  person— It  Is  primarily  a 
sales  taa  because  every  business.  If  It  Is  to 
stay  In  bxisiness,  has  to  pass  the  tax  it  pays 
on  to  the  consumer  in  the  price  it  charges 
for  the  goods  and  servloes  it  is  selling.  May- 
be the  Investor  pays  a  bit  of  the  corporate  In- 
come tax,  but  very  little,  and  even  If  the 
Investor  pays  some,  we  must  remember  that 
Investors  are  people,  too.  and  increasingly  in 
the  United  States  the  Investor  is  becoming 
every  one  of  us. 

So  when  It  comes  to  aaslng  any  tax  burden, 
I  am  not  so  Inclined  to  worry  about  the  tax 
collector — the  State  or  local  government — or 
the  Federal  Government,  as  I  am  about  the 
taxpayer.  I  think  of  tax  collection  from  the 
efficiency  of  the  collection  system— the 
efBclency  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tax- 
payer so  that  the  minimum  amount  of  cost 
goes  into  the  collection  of  the  tax  and  the 
maximum  amount  can  go  Into  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds  for  the  purposes  Intended 
by  the  governmental  agency.  In  the  Instance 
under  discussion,  education  of  our  children. 
I  also  want  the  tax  collection  for  efficiency's 
sake  to  be  pretty  close  to  the  agency  of  gov- 
ernment that  Is  going  to  spend  the  money 
so  that  there  la  a  minimum  of  cost  In  trans- 
ferring the  money  from  the  agency  that 
collects  It  to  the  agency  that  spends  It.  Also 
so  that  those  who  spend  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  cost  of  spending  which  they 
do  if  they  are  close  to  those  who  have  to  raise 
the  revenues. 

By  these  criteria  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  a  very  efficient  tax  collector  for  edu- 
cational expenditures.  It  Is  not  even  an  effi- 
cient tax  collector  per  se  In  minimizing  the 
economic  cost  of  the  mere  collection  aspects. 
The  Federal  Government  Is  merely  efficient 
In  hiding  the  economlo  cost  of  collecting  the 
Federal  Income  tax  because  It  passes  the 
main  cost  burden  of  bookkeeping,  account- 
ing, and  collecting  over  to  the  private  sec- 
tor— to  the  Individual  person  and  businesses 
making  out  the  complicated  tax  returns.  But 
passing  the  cost  of  tax  collection  over  to  the 
private  sector  does  not  save  the  cost  econom- 
ically to  our  society.  It  merely  avoids  some  of 


the  blame  for  the  cost  being  placed  where  It 
belongs  on  the  type  tax  Itself  and  on  the 
governmental  body  using  It.  The  most  effl. 
dent  tax  economically  to  collect  Is  the  real 
estate  property  tax,  by  far.  AU  it  requires  la 
an  assessment  every  10  years  or  so  and  a 
yearly  billing— no  accounting,  no  time  on  the 
part  of  the  taxpayer,  and  little  time  on  the 
part  of  the  tax  collector.  It  Is  almost  all  done 
by  mail. 

Furthermore,  I  would  observe  that  it  is  the 
Federal  income  tax  that  has  come  in  for  the 
greatest  criticism  from  economists  and  tax 
theorists  In  recent  years,  as  well  It  should. 
It  Is  the  high  rates  of  the  Federal  Income  tax 
which  has  created  the  economic  damage  to 
our  society  wliich  we  are  now  trying  to  rem- 
edy by  timely  tax  reduction,  not  the  real 
property  tax  or  the  State  sales  and  use  taxes. 
Yet  there  are  people  who  would  put  a  further 
burden  on  the  Federal  Income  tax  to  raise 
the  money  to  be  spent  for  education  and  for 
other  services  which  have  traditionally  been 
provided  by  the  private  sector  and  by  local 
government. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Government  not 
being  the  sector  of  government  which  U 
charged  with  spending  the  education  dollar 
has  the  difficult  and  costly  Job  of  transferring 
the  tax  dollars  collected  to  the  local  govern- 
mental agencies  which  are  charged  with  the 
spending  of  them.  As  has  often  been  ob- 
served, send  a  tax  dollar  to  Washington,  D.C., 
to  be  returned  to  be  spent  in  the  commu- 
nity and  It  comes  back  badly  clipped.  We 
certainly  can  cut  down  on  the  amount  the 
dollar  gets  clipped  when  It  Is  sent  on  Its  long 
journey  to  Washington  and  thence  back  to 
the  community,  but  we  must  recognize  that 
there  will  always  be  considerable  cost  in  un- 
dertaking the  round  trip  Journey  In  the  first 
place.  And  we  may  well  ask.  Is  this  trip 
necessary? 

The  answer  Is  made  that  the  trip  and  the 
clip  are  necessary  because  we  need  the  Fed- 
eral   governmental    mechanism    to    equalize 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  States.    It  U 
said  that  many  of  the  children  who  need  to 
be  educated  are  In  the  poor  States  which 
cannot  afford  to  bear  the  costs  of  education 
while   the   ability   to   pay  taxes   lies   in  the 
richer  States.     Well.  I  have  often  sought  to 
answer  this  syllogism.   I  ask.  where  are  these 
so-called  poor  States?    The  answer  to  that 
question  Is  quite  ready.  In  the  South.  Ar- 
kansas. Alabama,  MlEsisslppl,  etc.  I  then  ask. 
but  on  what  basis  do  you  say  these  are  poor 
States?     The   answer  to  this  Is  also  quite 
ready.    "Take  a  look  at  the  per  capita  In- 
come of  these  States."    Indeed,  the  per  capita 
income  in  these  States  is  relatively  low.    But 
then.  I  ask  the  next  question,  and  the  answer 
to  this  Is  not  quite  so  ready.     But  these 
States  do  not  pay  for  education  out  of  taxes 
on  Income,  do  they?   Dont  they  pay  for  edu- 
cation costs  and  commimlty  facilities  of  all 
sorts  essentially  by  use  of  the  property  tax? 
If  this  is  so,  and  it  Is  so,  let's  take  a  look  at 
the  assessed  valuation  In  these  States  which 
Edlegedly  are  so  poor.    Here  we  have  the  true 
answer.    There  are  not  really  any  poor  States 
in  the  United  States.    The  States  so  often 
cited  are  States  where  there  are  poorly  de- 
veloped and  enforced  property  taxes,  where 
there  Is  a  considerable  amount  of  absentee 
ownership,  among  other  things.    Where  the 
assessment  on  real  estate  hardly  match  the 
true  value  of  the  land  and  structure.    These 
are  the  very  States,  by  the  way,  which  are 
digging  themselves  further  In  the  hole  by 
waiving  property  taxes  for  a  period  of  years 
to  entice  biislnesses  to  locate  In  their  area— 
on  the  assumption,  I  suppose,  that  having 
the  payrolls  will  assist  them  to  have  a  better 
tax    base    than    one    based    upon    property 
wealth.    This  Is  surely  regressive  thinking  for 
the  20th  century.    This  theory  can  be  found 
entrenched  In  most  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  and  throughout  the  world  and  un- 
til the  theory  Is  abandoned  I  could  argue, 
these  societies  will  not  move  ahead. 
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No  there  Is  no  need  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  get  Into  the  business  of  Federal 
equalization  laws,  although  there  is  still 
plenty  of  reason  for  all  the  States  to  contin- 
ually update  their  State  equalization  laws 
{or  education.  And  there  is  much  room  for 
counties  to  pass  education  equalization  laws 
go  that  tax  revenues  can  be  spread  from 
wealthy  areas,  measured  In  terms  of  prop- 
erty wealth  to  areas  of  less  property  wealth, 
j^bove  all.  there  is  ample  room  for  moderniz- 
ing our  property  tax  laws  and  keeping  them 
to  date — wWch  means,  among  many  things, 
modernizing  our  zoning  laws  and  keeping 
them  up  to  date.  No  community  can  sup- 
port schools  or  community  facilities — ex- 
cept the  very  few  unusually  wealthy  com- 
munities— with  a  property  tax  based  heavily 
on  home  assessments. 

I  like  to  point  to  Crestwood.  Mo.,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  up-to-date  zoning  and  assessment. 
Here  Is  a  new  conamunlty — nonexistent  in 
1945,  about  12,000  population.  To  a  casual 
observer  it  looks  like  a  typical  mlddle-ln- 
come,  suburban  bedroom  community.  Yet 
look  at  Its  tax  assessment  books.  Look  at 
Its  zoning  laws  and  you  have  the  real  story. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  its  assessed  valuation 
comes  from  Industry,  commerce,  and  the 
utilities,  only  25  percent  from  the  private 
homes  of  Its  citizens.  It  has  fine  schools, 
fine  community  facilities,  ample  revenues, 
and  little  debt. 

Henry  George  extolled  the  values  of  the 
property  tax  further  than  I  would  go  to  the 
single  tax  idea  and  these  values  should  be 
considered  today.  In  America  the  real  estate 
tax  provides  the  money  which  Is  spent  largely 
in  increasing  the  valuation  of  the  very  real 
estate  taxed.  Build  roads,  schools,  sewers, 
provide  fire  departments  and  police  protec- 
tion, and  the  value  of  the  real  estate  and  the 
buildings  Increase.  The  expenditures  from 
the  real  estate  tax  go  to  and  relate  to  In- 
creasing and  preserving  wealth.  This  makes 
a  neat  package  and  is  the  basis  of  the  grass - 
root  community  growth  In  America.  Fur- 
thermore, a  well-designed  real  estate  tax  Is  a 
discouragement  to  the  greatest  of  all  eco- 
nomic sins — to  hoard  rather  than  to  utilize 
wealth.  A  well-designed  real  estate  tax  sys- 
tem places  an  Incentive  on  utilizing  real 
estate  to  Its  greatest  economic  potential — 
and  If  a  good  tax  system  Is  established  In 
context  with  up-to-date  zoning  laws  and 
building  codes,  increased  wealth  fiows  to  the 
community  like  from  the  mythological 
cornucopia. 

Before  I  leave  this  extolling  of  the  prop- 
erty tax,  let  me  remind  you  of  two  things. 
It  is  the  property  tax  which  has  responded 
nobly  since  the  end  of  World  War  U — not 
the  Federal  Income  tax.  It  Is  the  property 
tax  which  has  financed  the  Increased  ex- 
penditures for  education  from  a  $2.3  billion 
figure  In  1940  to  a  figure  now  well  over  $18 
billion  In  1965 — not  the  Federal  Income  tax. 
Nor  Is  It  true  that  this  cornucopia  of  our 
communities  is  running  low  or  needs  prim- 
ing. The  expenditures  on  education  have 
produced  what  we  anticipated  they  would 
produce  in  new  and  greater  wealth  which  In 
turn  increases  the  potential  for  the  future 
flow.  In  spite  of  all  the  false  propaganda  to 
the  contrary  by  those  who  denigrate  prog- 
ress In  America  to  justify  their  desires  to  fur- 
ther federalize  our  society,  educational  bond 
Issues  are  continuing  to  be  passed  by  the 
local  citizenry.  The  HEW  statistics  reveal 
that  beginning  In  1957  when  they  first  col- 
lated the  percentage  of  public  school  bond 
Issues  passed  per  bond  Issues  submitted  to 
the  voters,  only  once  has  the  figure  fallen 
below  70  percent:  1957.  74  percent;  1958.  78 
percent;  1959,  62  percent;  1960.  83  percent; 
1961,  71  percent;  1962,  70  percent;  1963,  70 
percent. 

And  I  hazard  a  guess  that  of  the  bond 
Issues  falling  many  should  have  failed  but 
undoubtedly  most  of  these  bond  Issues  were 
resubmitted  In  an  Improved  and  corrected 


form  and  then  passed — a  healthy  situation 
In  Itself  not  duplicated  by  the  process  of 
local  school  districts  submitting  their  needs 
to  a  political  bureaucracy  in  Washington, 

DC. 

The  second  observation  I  wish  to  make  Is 
that  the  property  tax  responded  In  this  noble 
fashion  In  spite  of  the  serious  difficulties  It 
experienced  as  the  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  perform  one  of  Its 
primary  functions,  namely  maintain  the 
dollar  as  an  accurate  economic  weight  and 
measure  by  following  sound  Federal  govern- 
mental fiscal  policies. 

The  drastic  Inflation  which  occurred  from 
1946    until    1951    placed    the    property    tax 
systems  all  over  the  United   States  in  very 
serious  Jeopardy.     The  property  tax  systems 
are  based,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  on  assessed 
valuations.    Most  systems  make  the  specific 
and  multitudinous  assessed  valuations  when 
the    Improvements    are    made    to    the    land 
inasmuch  as   Improvements   amount   to   the 
major  part  of  most  valuations.    Accordingly, 
most  assessments  reflect  the  dollar  cost  of 
making   the   improvement   In   the   year   In 
which    it    was    made.       So,    in    1946,    the 
assessments    books    reflected    valuations    in 
terms  of  the  many  years  of  the  prelnflated 
dollar.     All  new  improvements,  new  homes 
built  after  1951  went  on  the  books  In  terms 
of   the  post-Worid   War  11   Inflated   dollar. 
This  process   by  Itself  created  an  inequity 
in   the    tax   system   to   the    owners   of   new 
homes  and  new  Improvements  vis-a-vis  the 
owners   of    older    structures.      However,    the 
cost  of  services  and  goods — teachers'  salaries 
and  blackboards — went  up  with  the  Inflated 
dollar.      Therefore,    the    revenues,    the    tax 
collections,  had  to  be  increased.  Just  to  stand 
still,    let   alone    to   progress.      However,    in- 
creasing the  rate  of  the  property  tax  ag- 
gravated  the   Inequity   already   existing   in 
the  base  because  of  the  measuring  of  new 
improvements  in  terms  of  the  Inflated  dol- 
lar.   Every  community  In  the  United  States 
was  faced  with  a  very  difficult  process,  dif- 
ficult mechanically  as  well  as  politically,  the 
process  of  reassessing  all  the  property  on 
the  assessment  book  In  terms  of  the  same 
dollar.    Over  80  percent  of  our  communities 
have  now  done  this  and  I  would  observe  they 
are  now  in  relatively  good  shape.     A  small 
percentage  have  not  assumed  their  respon- 
sibility.    Many  of  these  are  the  communi- 
ties, and  some  of  them  are  sizable,  which 
are  creating  a  great  deal  of  the  pressure  on 
the  Federal  Government,  through  its  over- 
burdened Income  tax  system  to  ball  them 
out.    Yet  these  communities  have  It  within 
their  power  to  do  exactly  what  the  others 
have  done,  painful  as  it  was. 

I  have  taken  a  long  time  to  get  around  to 
what  I  want  to  really  talk  about,  tax  credits 
In  Federal  Income  taxes  for  parents  and 
others  who  pay  the  costs  of  education. 

Let  me  state  the  case  for  this  most  needed 
reform  In  Federal  tax  law  In  my  own  seman- 
tics because  it  is  usually  presented,  even  by 
some  of  Its  advocates  In  the  semantics  of 
those  who  oppose  It.  This  reform  Is  In  ac- 
cordance with  American  classic  tax  theory; 
namely,  that  we  do  not  tax  money  which  Is 
being  spent  for  a  social  purpose  which  if  It 
were  not  so  spent  we  would  call  upwn  the 
Government  to  spend.  Putting  It  another 
way,  we  know  that  when  we  extract  money 
from  the  private  sector  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
penditures of  governmental  services  we  are 
going  to  keep  that  Impact  at  a  minimum.  We 
seek  to  keep  that  Impact  at  a  minimum.  We 
prefer  not  to  tax  Industries  on  the  wane, 
we  prefer  to  tax  Industries  on  the  rise.  We 
prefer  not  to  tax  low  incomes,  we  prefer  to 
tax  high  Incomes.  We  prefer  to  tax  wealth 
not  the  process  of  creating  the  wealth.  We 
do  not  tax  money  spent  for  desirable  social 
purposes. 

This  Is  the  tax  theory  of  the  tax  neutral- 
ists. This  is  the  classical  tax  theory  in 
America.    There  Is  a  new  school  of  tax  writ- 


ers who  are  not  neutralists.  Because  the 
power  of  taxation  to  effect  economic  results 
and  to  render  economic  decisions  Is  so  great 
and  I  might  add  so  subtle  these  theorists 
advocating  an  old  system  as  if  It  were  new, 
seek  to  write  tax  laws  to  delllaerately  pro- 
duce economic  decisions — their  decisions — to 
channel  expenditures  Into  certain  areas  sup- 
planting the  private  decisionmaking  process 
with  the  political  process. 

Now  the  difference  between  these  two 
schools  of  tax  theory  may  on  the  surface  seem 
to  rest  in  semantics  because  at  ttnaes  both 
place  a  stamp  of  approval  on  the  same  kind 
of  social  spending.  However,  I  submit  there 
is  the  world  of  difference  between  the  two 
theories. 

The  first  theory,  the  American  classical 
theory,  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  people  own  everything  and  that  govern- 
ment, the  servant  of  the  people,  not  the  peo- 
ple's  copartner,  the  people's  servant  only 
takes  that  wWch  it  needs  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices the  people  have  decided  they  wLsb  to  use 
the  mechanism  of  government  to  provide  for 
themselves.  The  second  theory  Is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  government  or  the 
society  owns  everything  and  what  the  gov- 
ernment chooses  not  to  take  in  taxation  is  a 
subsidy  to  the  pjeople. 

In  our  Federal  Income  tax  laws  we  have 
always  given  a  deduction  for  donations  to 
charitable  and  educational  Institutions. 
These  new  tax  theorists  say  thereby  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidizes  these  institutions.  I  say 
we  give  the  deductions  not  to  subsidize  but 
rather  on  the  theory  that  we  did  not  wish 
to  tax  this  area  of  endeavor.  We  as  a  matter 
of  policy  prefer  to  obtain  the  money  to  run 
the  Government  from  other  areas  of  en- 
deavor. TlUs  is  money  being  spent  for  social 
purposes  which  if  it  were  not  so  spent  prob- 
ably would  require  the  Government  to  spend 
it  directly. 

So  the  tax  credit  to  those  who  spend  money 
on  education,  which  I  advocate,  is  entirely 
consistent  with  American  classical  tax  theory. 
If  the  private  Individuals  do  not  spend  the 
money  for  education  then  the  people  through 
their  government  would  probably  do  so  as  a 
last  resort — although  I  submit  much  more 
inefficiently. 

Note  also  how  this  classical  tax  theory  dis- 
poses of  some  of  the  difficult  problems  we  run 
into  when  we  use  the  Government  mecha- 
nisms to  raising  the  money  through  taxes  and 
then  spending  the  money  directly  through 
the  bureaucratic  process.  Under  the  classi- 
cal tax  theory  there  is  no  problem  of  church 
versus  state.  The  money  Is  spent  privately, 
not  by  governmental  officials.  A  private  per- 
son can  decide  to  send  his  son  or  daughter 
to  a  public  school,  a  parochial  school  or  a 
nondenomlnatlonal  private  school.  If  he 
has  spent  the  money  on  education,  that  Is 
the  sole  concern  of  the  society  which  wishes 
to  assure  Itself  that  the  children  are  being 
educated. 

The  Federal  administration  has  opposed 
the  tax  credit  theory  on  many  grounds,  not 
one  of  which  stands  the  test  of  examination. 
One  current  argument  still  being  advanced 
is  that  Federal  Income  tax  credits  will  only 
help  the  wealthier  families  and  will  do  noth- 
ing for  the  lowest  Income  groups.  I  have 
given  the  answer  to  this  many  times.  Here 
it  is.  Who  are  the  lowest  Income  groups? 
The  poverty  class,  families  with  Incomes  of 
$3,000  or  less?  Well,  families  of  over  $2,000 
pay  Federal  Income  taxes,  so  even  some  of 
the  so-called  poverty  families  will  benefit. 
With  a  tax  credit  all  taxpayers,  high  Income 
or  low  Income,  get  exactly  the  same  dollar 
amount — which,  of  course,  means  percen- 
tagewise a  great  deal  more  to  the  lower  in- 
come group.  Furthermore,  these  families 
not  paying  Federal  Income  tax  are  only  16 
percent  of  all  families,  so  85  percent  of  all 
our  families  do  benefit.  However,  If  we  go 
further  Into  the  pertinent  statistics  we  find 
that  the  families  with  Incomes  of  $3,000  or 
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less  are  predominantly  where  the  head  of 
the  family  Is  In  the  age  brackets  of  20  to  30. 
There  are  few  children  of  school  age  In  these 
f  amUles  and  practically  none  as  high  as  sec- 
ondary school.  Of  coxirse,  we  find  the  lower 
income  families  In  the  age  brackets  of  20  to 
30.  These  are  the  young  people  first  start- 
ing out.  We  also  find  the  lower  Income  fam- 
ilies predMnlnantly  in  the  over  65  age 
bracket.  In  these  famUles  there  are  prac- 
tically no  children  at  all  to  educate.  Of 
course.  thU  Is  so.  These  are  the  grand- 
parents, the  people  on  retirement.  When  we 
zero  In  on  the  problem  we  find  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  families  headed  by  persons 
in  the, age  brackets  of  30  to  65  among  the 
low-income  groups  where  the  school  popula- 
tion exists.  In  other  words.  95  percent  of 
the  families  with  children  to  educate  are 
Federal  Income  taxpayers  and  the  income  tax 
credit  approach  wlU  assist  them  materially 
and  win  assist  the  local  communities  to  col- 
lect property  taxes  without  fiuther  burden- 
ing these  very  same  people  who  as  taxpayers 
are  paying  education  taxes  and  as  parents 
are  paying  the  cost  of  raising  the  children 
who  are  being  educated. 

Since  when  Is  a  program  which  benefits 
95  percent  of  our  people  undesirable  on  the 
basis  that  It  wUl  not  help  the  5  percent?  I 
would  observe  that  the  6  percent  are  not 
neglected,  but  they  come  under  a  different 
program.  Helping  the  5  percent  is  legiti- 
mately and  tradltlonaUy  the  area  for  direct 
Government  expenditures,  whether  for  ed- 
ucation or  Just  plain  housing,  health  care, 
clothes,  and  proper  diet,  the  necessities  of 
life.  The  answer  is  that,  of  course,  the  Gov- 
eriunent  at  all  levels— local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral— ^Is  engaged  In  assisting  these  people  on 
all  their  living  costs,  including  education; 
and  so  are  our  private  Institutions,  our 
churches,  and  community  chest  agencies. 
We  tend  to  forget  this. 

I  conclude  from  the  series  of  shifting  and 
unconvincing  argtunents  advanced  by  the 
opponents  of  the  education  tax  credit,  which 
is  In  the  natiire  of  ftirther  Federal  income 
tax  reform  and  Federal  tax  reduction  to 
lower  the  tax  on  money  spent  on  education, 
that  their  real  piirpose  Is  not,  as  they  say, 
to  get  our  society  to  spend  more  on  educa- 
tion, but  rather  to  try  to  redirect  that  which 
is  already  being  spent. 

I,  too,  want  to  raise  the  standards  of  edu- 
cation In  our  society.  If  that  is  the  real 
Sim  In  the  minds  of  these  honorable  oppo- 
nents and  that  Is  what  the  redirection  of 
spending  Is  designed  to  achieve,  then  let's 
move  the  dialog  into  this  area.  I  will  de- 
bate them  on  this  Issue  as  well  as  the  Issues 
J  have  been  discussing.  However,  It  is  a 
different  line  of  argument  than  that  which 
they  have  been  advancing.  The  question 
here  lies  in  whether  we  raise  our  educational 
standards  best  by  the  utilization  of  our  local 
school  boards  and  school  trustees  to  make 
the  decisions  or  through  the  process  of  polit- 
ical bureaucratic  Judgment  at  the  Federal 
level,  then  to  be  disseminated  through  the 
society,  I  personaUy  believe  there  are  places 
where  the  Federal  political  decisionmaking 
«>an  be  beneficial  In  the  field  of  education 
but  they  are  few  in  number.  I  wovUd  argue 
it  is  really  only  after  the  local  groups  have 
expressed  a  desire  for  assistance  In  somewhat 
of  a  consensus  that  the  machinery  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  employed,  not 
until  then.  Oovenunent  la  the  servant  of 
the  people,  not  their  copartner,  certainly  not 
their  maiter. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  CERTAIN 
ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  TAXA- 
TION 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoid 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember I  addressed  the  Tax  Institute  of 
America  during  its  3-day  symposium  on 
the  real  property  tax  held  in  Chicago, 
HI.  I  was  most  plesised  to  have  this 
symposium  set  up.  It  is  part  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  long-overdue  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  role  and  potential 
of  the  property  tax  relative  to  other 
forms  of  taxation. 

The  property  tax  has  long  been  ne- 
glected by  students  in  favor  of  other 
forms  of  taxation  imposed  upon  our 
society.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  proper 
study  will  reveal  that  the  property  tax- 
updated  and  tied  in  as  it  is  with  ex- 
penditure policies  which  increase  prop- 
erty values — can  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  most  socially  useful  and  economi- 
cally beneficial  taxes  we  have. 

For    the    mterest    of    Members    and 
others,  I  am  inserting  my  remarks  before 
the   Tax   Institute   of  America  in  the 
Record : 
Some   Observations   on   Cebtain   Economic 

Aspects  or  Taxation 
(By  Congressman  Thomas  B.  Cuktis,  Repub- 
lican, Missouri  Second  District,  at  the  Tax 
Institute  of  America  Symposium,  Shera- 
ton-Blackstone  Hotel.  Chicago.  lU..  Nov.  3, 
1966) 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Tax  Institute 
of  America  has  sponsored  this  three-day 
symposium  on  the  Property  Tax.  For  years  I 
have  been  trying  to  point  out  that  here  is 
the  ClndereUa  of  taxes  dressed  In  shabby 
clothes,  with  smutty  face,  keeping  the  house- 
hold going  whUe  her  much  less  beautiful 
and  less  productive  listers.  In  glamour 
clothes,  go  to  the  Ball.  If  only  we  would 
recognize  the  beauty  of  ClndereUa.  wash  the 
smut  off  her  face  and  hands,  and  dress  her 
In  just  modest,  but  up-to-date  clothes. 

In  July,  1966.  the  Brookings  Institute 
published  "Economics  of  the  Property  Tax" 
by  Dick  Netzer.  In  the  Brookings  Publica- 
tions list  description.  It  was  stated.  "This 
much-needed  study  Is  the  first  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  property  taxation  to  appear 
for  over  thirty  years."  This  study  Is  merely 
a  good,  but  belated  beginning  of  some  much- 
needed  homework.  This  symposium  should 
help  to  move  the  dialogue  forward. 

Because  of  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars  and  of  pragmatic  economists  (my 
euphemism  for  businessmen)  of  the  property 
tax — the  tax  on  wealth,  and  an  accentuation 
of  attention  directed  to  the  income,  trans- 
actions and  payroll  taxes — there  is  a  great 
deal  of  built-up  prejudice  and  misinforma- 
tion about  It  which  must  be  cleared  away  in 
order  to  develop  an  objective  dialogue. 

The  students'  neglect  of  the  tax  on  wealth 
and  the  accentuation  instead  of  the  taxes  on 
various  phases  of  economic  activity,  be  they 
In  the  form  of  tariffs,  general  excises,  profits, 
user  fees,  sales,  "added  value."  or  the  latest 
and  most  regressive,  tie  payroU  tax.  Is  the 
counterpart  of  a  neglect  by  present  day 
economists  and  political  scientists  In  study- 
ing wealth  Itself  and  the  accentuation  In- 
stead of  studying  economic  activity. 

To  drive  the  point  home.  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  GNP  measures  economic  ac- 
tivity, not  wealth.  This  economic  activity 
even  If  Increased  may  be  eroding,  as  occurs 
in  periods  of  war  rather  than  Increasing  na- 
tion's wealth.  Increased  economic  activity 
can  constitute  a  serious  mlsallocatlon  of  eco- 
nomic resovirces  which  can  result  In  a  poorer 
nation.  We  must  taka  more  comprehensive 
and  constant  readings  which  Includes  statis- 
tics on  both  wealth  and  economic  activity 
and  their  Interaction  oa  each  other. 


This  Spring  the  Subcommittee  of  the  JEO 
held  hearings  on  a  study  by  a  group  of  ox 
Doctors  at  the  American  University  on  the 
Nation's  wealth.  The  introduction  to  this 
study  of  the  Nation's  wealth  was  comparable 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Brookings  study 
on  the  property  tax  I  cited.  It  Is  the  flr«t 
comprehensive  study  of  wealth  In  decades. 
Early  In  the  Hearings  on  this  study  i 
sought  to  drive  home  the  point  that  It  was 
quite  limited,  not  comprehensive.  It  had 
to  do  with  only  the  physical  wealth  of  a 
Nation — a  most  Important  aspect  of  wealth 
to  be  svire — but  not  the  greater  part  of  a 
nation's  wealth.  The  skill  and  knowledge  of 
the  human  beings  who  compose  the  society 
Is  the  greater  part  of  a  nation's  true  wealth. 
Skill  and  knowledge  must  be  recognized  as 
a  capital  asset  and  so  treated.  The  difficulty 
of  measuring  the  skill  and  knowledge  within 
the  society  should  never  confuse  us  about 
this  basic  point,  nor  deter  us  from  seeking 
methods  of  measuring  it. 

tiOt  me  Ulustrate  some  of  the  Ignorance 
and  prejudice  existing  today  about  tax  on 
wealth — essentially  the  real  estate  tax— by 
referring  to  the  general  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  "HeUer  plan"  was  greeted  by  poU- 
tlclans  and  some  economists.  This  plan  was 
to  distribute  (I  am  paraphrasing  and  I  hope 
fairly)  some  of  the  "extra  dividends"  of  the 
federal  tax  system  (presently  constituted 
primarily  as  a  tax  on  profits)  to  the  States 
and  local  communities  in  order  that  they 
could  meet  the  mounting  costs  of  local  and 
state  government  which  the  "overburdened" 
property  tax  prevents  them  from  doing. 

The  Heller  plan  Is  based  upon  two  myths— 
I  regard  a  myth  as  a  fallacious  argument 
that  has  been  permitted  to  go  unchallenged 
so  long  that  its  perpetrators  use  It  as  an 
axiom  upon  which  to  base  their  further 
syllogisms.  The  first  myth  is  that  the  fed- 
eral tax  system  (essentially  Income  taxes, 
personal  and  corporate)  has  proven  to  be  so 
efficacious  that  there  is  a  "dividend"  which 
may  be  declared.  The  converse  is  true.  The 
federal  Income  tax  rates.  I  would  argue,  even 
with  the  1964  cuts,  are  stUl  beyond  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns  and  are  still 
causing  judgments  to  be  reached  for  tax 
reasons  rather  than  economic  reasons. 

In  other  words,  the  high  rates  still  Impede 
the  full  development  of  the  present  federal 
tax  base  (economic  activity)  and  also  stunt 
the  growth  of  the  ultimate  base  upon  which 
this  base  of  economic  activity  Itself  relies, 
namely  wealth.    The  tax  take  Is,  therefore, 
less  than  It  would  be  if  the  rates  were  lower 
and  applied  to  a  larger  base.    Even  with  the 
high  rates  and  the  increased  base  (in  spite 
of  the  federal  tax  Impediment),  the  federal 
revenues  have  not  kept  pace  with  federal 
governmental  expenditures  in  recent  years. 
The  revenues  do  not  even  equal  the  expendi- 
tures when  the  model  of  full  employment  de- 
veloped by  the  "new  economists"  has  been 
attained.   The  result  has  been  that  additional 
government  bonds  (deferred  taxation)  have 
had  to  be  marketed,  creating  insurmountable 
problems   for   the   monetary   authorities  In 
keeping  the  Increases  of  money  and  credit  in 
the  economy  commensurate  with  the  eco- 
nomic growth  the  society  has  experienced 
and  is  experiencing.    The  amount  of  cumula- 
tive debt  of  the  Federal  Government  is  so 
large  that  managing  its  turnover  and  Its 
added  Increments  creates  serious  problems 
of   its  own.     The  Federal  Reserve  System, 
leaiLlng   against   the   ever    fluctuating   eco- 
nomic winds,  has  been  unable  to  keep  either 
the  Interest  rates  at  sufficiently  low  levels 
through  expanding  money  and  credit  to  meet 
the  market  demands  for  money  or  to  keep 
the  Implicit  price  deflator  from  rising  by 
keeping  the  amount  of  new  money  and  credit 
in  conformity  with  actual  economic  activity 
or  Increases  in  real  wealth. 

No,  there  Is  no  dividend  we  can  declare 
from  the  Federal  Government's  tax  system. 
We  are  in  a  serious  deflclt.  I  would  further 
observe  that  the  vaunted  efficiencies  of  tb« 
systems  of  Federal  income  taxes  disappear 
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upon  close  analysis.  The  efficiencies  are 
largely  poUtlcal,  not  economic,  efficiencies. 
If  we  were  to  compute  the  economic  cost  to 
businesses  and  individuals  In  their  being  the 
collectors  of  the  Federal  income  tax  for  the 
government,  which  they  largely  are.  and  add 
Uiese  to  the  costs  of  the  IRS  and  of  our 
system  of  Federal  tax  courts,  we  would  find 
that  the  cost  of  collection  per  dollar  col- 
lected is  greater  than  for  almost  all  other 
forms  of  taxation,  certainly  greater  than  the 
costs  of  collecting  dollars  from  the  real  es- 
tate property  tax. 

The  second  fallacy  \b  that  the  real  estate 
property  tax  Is  overburdened.    To  establish 
this   point,    of    course,    I    now   must    move 
against  innate  prejudice  whUe,  in  discussing 
the  first  point,  I  had  It  going  with  me.    No 
taxpayer  thinks  any  tax  or  tax  system  is  not 
an  overbiu-den.    However,  the  property  tax 
has  certainly    responded    in   a   remarkable 
fashion  since  World  War  Two  In  providing 
the  revenues  for  building  and  maintaining 
schools,    streets,    sewer    lines    and    disposal 
plants,  etc.  and  rendering  expanded  services 
to  the  community  In  policing,  fire  preven- 
tion, education,  etc.     But  because  it   has 
expanded  greatly  and  rapidly  does  not  war- 
rant the  conclusion  per  se  that  It  is  over- 
extended.    It  might  warrant  the   opposite 
conclusion.    One  test  to  reach  a  proper  de- 
termination is:  Has  the  wealth  which  is  its 
base  expanded  more  rapidly  than  the  tax? 
Have  the  benefit:   cost  ratios  proven  to  be 
economically    sound?    Wealth,    particularly 
related  to  these  expenditures,  actually  has 
increased  more  during  this  post-war  period 
than  GNP  Income  activity.    Another  test  Is 
found  m  the  fact  that  the  community  bond 
issues  for  schools,  sewers,  streets,  parks  and 
other  community  facilities  are  consistently 
voted  affirmatively  In  over  70%  of  the  sub- 
missions and  many  of  the  20-odd  percent 
bond  Issues  which  are  rejected  are  then  re- 
structured and  resubmitted,  at  which  time 
they  then  receive  an  affirmative  vote.     The 
ratio  of  debt  to  wealth  of  the  States  and  local 
communities  has  decreased  markedly  since 
World  War  Two  In  a  commendable  faishlon, 
albeit  debt  Itself  was  rising  rapidly.     It  Is 
to  be  noted  that  on  the  contrary  the  ratio 
of  federal  debt  to  federal  wealth  has  had  a 
very  disturbing  incline  and  today  is  a  nega- 
tive ratio  and  at  a  very  dangerous  levcl.» 
Yet,  local  and  State  debt  In  aggregate,  not 
raUo.    have    Increased    more    rapidly    since 
World  War  Two  than  has  federal  debt.    Nor 
Is  It  any  consolation  that  federal  debt  as 
a  ratio  of  state  and  local  debt,  or  of  private 
debt.  Is  less  today  than  It  was  In  1946,  and 
1946  Is  a  poor  year  to  pick  as  a  bench  mark. 
We  are  merely  seeing  an  adjustment  back 
from  World  War  n  federal  expansion  to  what 
Is  peacetime  and  growth  normalcy. 

The  following  should  not  have  to  be  said 
of  United  States  Tax  policy,  but  I  find  the 
myths  to  be  so  strong  that  It  must  be  said. 
In  evaluating  the  political  and  economic 
structure  of  any  society.  It  Is  necessary  to 
consider  the  total  taxes  of  the  society,  not 
Just  the  tax  policy  of  the  central  govem- 


'  Total  (physical)  wealth  of  the  U.S.  In 
constant  1947-49  dollars  (bllUons)  Increased 
from  $315  In  1900  to  »1,481  (»2,223  current) 
In  1964.  The  total  share  of  this  wealth  held 
by  government  Increased  from  7  %  In  1900  to 
13%  In  1958,  hut  the  total  per  cent  owned 
by  government  decreasei  from  +3%  In  1900 
to  a  —2%  In  1958.  The  entire  decrease  was 
In  the  federal  governmental  sector  which 
went  from  0%  In  1900  to  a  —8%  in  1958, 
while  state  and  local  ownership  went  from 
+3%  to  +6%.  Source:  "Wealth  Estimates," 
R.  W.  Goldsmith;  "The  National  Wealth  of 
the  U.S.  In  the  Post  War  Period,"  R.  W. 
Goldsmith  &  R.  E.  Llpsey;  "Studies  In  the 
National  Balance  Sheet  of  U.S.  Tables"  was 
written  by  Dr.  John  W.  Kendrlck  for  Morgan 
Guaranty  Survey,  August,  1966. 


ment.  For  many  societies  around  the  world 
today,  a  study  of  the  central  government  tax 
system  constitutes  a  complete  study  because 
there  Is  no  system  of  local  and  state  gov- 
ernment taxation.  It  Is  all  central  govern- 
ment. This  Is  true,  not  Just  of  the  com- 
munists and  other  totalitarian  states;  it  is 
true  certainly  of  the  many  smaUer  countries 
where  there  Is  not  the  need  to  have  three 
tiers  of  government,  and  It  Is  true  of  some 
of  the  larger  states  which,  through  history 
or  ratlonaUty,  have  concentrated  the  power 
to  tax  In  the  central  government. 

It  certainly  is  not  true  of  the  United  States. 
Throughout  most  of  our  history  the  local 
government  units  have  raised  considerably 
more  tax  revenues  than  the  Federal  govern- 
ment or  the  state  governments.  It  has  only 
been  In  recent  years — ^really  beginning  with 
the  financing  of  World  War  Two— that  the 
Federal  government  has  equalled  the  state 
and  local  governments  In  the  amount  of 
revenue  It  raised. 

Much  Is  made  by  the  rhetoricians  of  today 
of  the  fact  that  since  World  War  Two  the 
ratio  of  state  and  local  debt — as  weU  as 
private  debt — has  gone  up  more  rapidly  than 
federal  debt.  The  same  point  Is  made  In 
respect  to  expenditures  of  local  and  state 
governments.  The  flaw  in  this  rhetoric,  of 
course,  lies  in  the  unstated,  but  very  basic, 
assiunptlon  that  the  year  1946  Is  one  of 
proper  reference,  a  year  to  be  used  as  a  guide- 
post,  not  a  bench  mark,  to  show  us  how  far 
out  of  balance  the  costs  of  World  War  Two 
put  us. 

There  should  be  a  debate  over  what  the 
optimum  ratio  should  be.  I  would  argue 
that  the  ratio  which  prevailed  to  large  degree 
during  the  hundred  years,  1860  to  1960,  when 
this  covmtry  g;rew  economically  very  fast  and 
very  soundly,  albeit  with  plenty  of  growth 
pains,  Is  the  better  raUo.  If  this  Is  a  better 
ratio,  then  the  trend  since  World  War  Two 
is  merely  one  of  the  States  and  local  commu- 
niUes  moving  back  toward  the  more  de- 
sirable ratio,  however  at  probably  a  too  slow, 
rather  than  a  too  rapid,  pace.  If  we  consider 
that  World  War  Two  ended  over  twenty 
years  ago. 

It,  of  course.  Is  always  a  fair  question  to 
ask  whether  a  particular  tax  or  type  of  tax 
Is  productive,  can  be  made  more  productive. 
Is  overburdened,  is  beyond  the  point  of  di- 
minishing returns,  or  whatever.  So  it  Is  per- 
fectly fair.  Indeed  Important,  to  ask  whether 
the  property  tax.  In  spite  of  Its  great  record 
throughout  the  years  and  particularly  since 
World  War  Two,  has  reached  the  point  where 
It  cannot  be  relied  upon  more  heavUy.  This 
Is  where  my  reference  to  Cinderella  comes 
into  sight  again.  If  the  property  tax  has 
responded  In  spite  of  neglect,  what  might  It 
not  do  if  properly  updated  and  properly  ad- 
ministered? On  the  other  hand,  maybe  it 
has  responded  well  because  scholars  and  stu- 
dents weren't  picking  at  it  and  analyzing  It 
and  It  rested  In  the  hands  of  the  practicing 
poUtlcal  scientists,  namely  the  politicians.  I 
do  serloxisly  worry  about  theoreticians,  being 
a  politician  myself.  However,  I  believe  we 
both  need  the  theorists  and  the  pragmatlsts 
to  move  our  society  forward,  and  I  think  the 
property  tax  can  benefit  greatly  from  a  sys- 
tematic study  and,  based  upon  this  attention, 
can  continue  to  respond  to  the  demands 
presently  placed  upon  It  and  the  demands 
which  should  be  further  placed  upon  It  In 
both  the  Immediate  and  the  foreseeable 
future. 

There  Is  only  one  ultimate  source  of  taxes, 
the  Individual  hiunan  being.  Federal,  state 
or  local  tax  systems  are  only  different  meth- 
ods of  extracting  tax  money  from  the  indi- 
vidual person.  He  can  be  taxed  on  the  basis 
of  his  wealth,  on  the  basis  of  his  economic 
activities,  as  a  consumer,  as  a  transactor,  as 
an  Investor  and,  as  has  been  recently  devel- 
oped, as  a  wage  earner.  I  interpose,  for  em- 
phasis, that  a  corporation  Is  not  an  Individ- 
ual person.    It  Is  an  artificial  creature  and. 


therefore.  Is  not  reaUy  a  taxpayer.  A  cor- 
poration, just  like  a  poUtlcal  govwnment.  Is 
simply  a  mechanism  for  coUectlng  taxes  from 
the  individual  person.  It  must  Include  in 
the  price  It  gets  for  Its  goods  and  services 
from  the  consumers  all  taxes  it  pays,  if  It  is 
to  remain  In  existence.  Only  in  the  death 
throes  of  a  corporaUon  do  the  inveetcws  pay 
part  of  the  corporate  taxes. 

I  do  not  believe  taxation  can  be  studied 
with  InteUlgence  apart  from  its  twin  in  gov- 
ernmental fiscal  matters,  namely  govern- 
mental expenditures. 

There  are  a  number  of  hypotheses  about 
taxation  which  need  to  be  expressed,  studied, 
debated  and  either  rejected  or  accepted  as 
the  basis  for  further  syllogisms.  I  have  Just 
stated  one  such  hypothesis.  Tax  poUcy  must 
be  considered  In  relation  to  governmental 
expenditure  policy. 

I  have  argued  for  the  hypothesla  of  tax 
neutraUty  In  tax  policy,  namely  that  the 
power  of  taxation  should  only  be  used  to  gain 
the  revenues  necessary  to  implement  govern- 
mental expenditure  programs.  That  axio- 
matlcaUy  any  system  of  taxation  Is  bound 
to  have  some  economic  consequence,  but  the 
neutrality  hypothesis  says  tax  policy  should 
strive  to  keep  that  Impact  as  minimal  as 
possible.  Axlomatlcally,  also,  tax  poUcy 
should  be  In  accord,  not  in  discord,  with 
governmental  expenditure  poUcles. 

For  the  governmental  activists  I  hasten  to 
state  that  the  affirmative,  as  opposed  to  the 
neutral,  side  of  government  fiscal  poUcy  lies 
in  expenditure  policy.  Almost  by  definition, 
governmental  expendltiire  poUcy  must  be 
affirmative,  not  neutral.  Governmental  ex- 
pendltiires  are  designed  to  have  an  economic 
as  well  as  social  Impact.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  honest  and  heated  argument  over 
expenditure  poUcy;  indeed,  there  is  great 
need  for  this  kind  of  above-the-board  de- 
bate, partlciUarly  over  the  question  of  what 
mechanism  In  o\ir  society  spends  money  more 
wisely  for  which  types  of  objectives,  govern- 
ment, federal,  state  or  local,  private,  non- 
profit, private  for  profit,  mechanisms  or  in- 
dividuals. 

One  reason  for  arguing  that  tax  poUcy 
should  be  neutral  Is  the  arcane  way  in  which 
tax  policy  can  be  used  to  affect  both  eco- 
nomic and  social  results  without  above-the- 
board  public  debate. 

Let  me  Illustrate  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  the  neutraUty  theory  of  taxation  re- 
quires that  it  be  in  accord,  not  in  discord 
with  governmental  expenditure  policies. 
When  government  decides  thTOugh  expendi- 
ture policy  or  would  decide  law  through  reso- 
lution or  public  statements  through  expendi- 
ture poUcy  that  a  certain  endeavor  In  the 
society  begin  or  be  increased,  then  tax  policy 
should  be  conformed  to  that  expenditure 
policy.  If,  for  example,  the  decision  is  made 
at  governmental  level  that  more  money  in 
the  society  must  be  spent  on  education  and 
that  government  itself  is  going  to  spend  more 
money  and  that  amount  will  be  increased  If 
the  other  sectors  In  the  society  do  not  re- 
spond according  to  the  need  as  offlclaUy  de- 
termined and  stated,  then  indeed  tax  policy 
should  be  conformed  not  to  deter  that  pri- 
vate endeavor  through  taxation.  In  other 
words,  money  spent  for  education  should  not 
be  taxed  or,  at  the  most,  taxed  Ughtly.  If 
government  money  is  to  be  spent  In  train- 
ing and  retraining  the  labor  force  and  In 
other  ways  increasing  the  mobUlty  of  labor, 
then  tax  poUcy  should — to  remain  neutral — 
not  impede  private  training  and  retraining 
and  private  expenditures  that  improve  the 
mobUlty  of  labor. 

Good  tax  policy  should  always  be  directed 
toward  areas  where  money  can  be  extracted 
from  the  economy  with  the  minimum  of  ef- 
fort and  the  maximum  of  efficiency.  Any 
tax  legislator  being  a  pragmaUst  knows  that. 
If  you  can,  you  tax  an  Industry  when  It  Is 
fiourlshing  and  you  tend  to  lay  off  when  it  la 
on  a  decline.    So  it  Is  foolhardy  to  tax  an  en- 
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deavor  too  early.  One  should  wait  until  It  Is 
productive.  It  la  equally  foolhardy  to  tax 
an  endeavor  which,  U  not  flourishing,  the 
government  will  spend  money  (subsidize  it) 
to  make  it  floTirlsb. 

I  take  the  trouble  to  expound  this  point 
because  there  Is  a  proclivity  on  the  part  ol 
the  political  scientists  who  want  "afflrma- 
Uve"  tax  policy  to  regard  that  which  Is  not 
taxed  as  being  a  subsidy  to  that  endeavor. 
I  submit  that  the  difference  between  this 
viewpoint  and  mine  Is  a  basic  difference.  It 
la  not  merely  one  of  semantics.  It  relates 
to  the  basic  concept  of  government.  Is  tax- 
ation to  provide  the  revenues  necessary  to 
finance  the  affirmative  expenditure  poUcles 
of  the  government  ...  or  Is  taxation  to  be 
used  deliberately  to  effect  other  economic 
or  social  results,  either  directly  or  through 
its  Impact  on  monetary  and  other  economic 
forces?  If  taxation  Is  for  revenue  alone, 
then  government  ceases  to  tax  when  It  has 
enough  to  meet  Its  expenditures  and  that 
which  It  taxes  Is  that  which  Is  the  easiest 
and  most  efficient  to  milk. 

This  theory  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  government  Is  a  tool  for  society  to  use; 
it  la  a  servant  of  the  people.  The  basis  of 
social  and  economic  endeavor  Is  private  and 
society  advances  as  Its  components,  the  In- 
dividual human  beings,  advance.  Govern- 
m.ent  only  takes  that  which  It  needs  to  pro- 
vide the  goods  and  services  the  people  have 
directed  it  to  provide  for  them. 

The  other  theory  Is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  government  is  society.  That 
the  two  terms,  government  and  society,  are 
Interchangeable.  Those  who  promote  this 
theory  talk  as  if  "society"  owes  something 
to  the  Individual,  which  I  regard  as  pre- 
posterous because  the  term  society  should 
not  Imply  anything  anthropomorphic.  So- 
ciety has  no  heart,  no  head,  no  soul.  Society 
Is  merely  a  convenient  term  to  describe  the 
people  and  the  bundle  of  Institutions,  mores 
and  customs  the  particular  generations  then 
on  earth  maintain.  Government  Is  merely 
one  of  these  Institutions.  To  say  that  gov- 
ernment owes  something  or,  putting  it  the 
other  way  around,  that  people  have  "rights" 
to  certain  things  from  government  and/or 
society,  Is  to  present  a  dream  world  which 
actually  will  thwart  a  society  from  Improving 
government  and  its  other  institutions,  as 
well  as  Its  mores  and  customs. 

To  assume  that  all  the  endeavors  of  the 
people  In  a  society  belong  to  the  govern- 
mental institutions  maintained  in  the  society 
and  that,  therefore,  anything  government 
does  not  take  in  the  way  of  taxes  Is  a  "sub- 
sidy" is  as  unsound  as  the  Pope  Alexander 
VI  edict  dividing  the  "new"  world  (new  to 
the  Pope  and  Western  E\iropean8)  between 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

I  think,  more  by  accident  rather  than  de- 
sign, our  American  society  developed  a  sound 
system  of  fiscal  policy  for  the  three  tiers  of 
government  which  proved  to  be  admirably 
successful  and,  I  think,  provided  a  structure 
wliich  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  produce  more 
and  greater  advancements. 

Essentially  the  Federal  Government  took 
over  two  major  areas  of  social  endeavor 
which  required  sizable  expenditures  of  funds, 
defense  and  interstate  mobility  (transporta- 
tion and  communication).  A  third  area  of 
endeavor  developed  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  grew  increasingly  In  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,  namely  that  of  maintaining 
the  free  market  place,  an  extension  as  It  were 
of  the  power  and  duty  to  maintain  honest 
weights  and  measures,  but  extending  to  such 
things  as  anti-trust  legislation,  regulation 
of  natural  monopolies,  patent  and  copyright 
laws  and,  of-  course,  maintaining  the  value  of 
money. 

To  finance  these  expenditures,  the  Federal 
Government  originally  used  only  transaction 
taxes,  initially  and  mainly  foreign  transac- 
tions. Import  tariffs.  This  method  of  financ- 
ing fit  well  with  expenditure  policies  of  the 
day  and  raised  the  necessary  revenues  wltb 


considerable  ease.  The  essential  feature 
needed  for  sound  fiscal  policy  was  present, 
namely  that  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  the  money  had  the  clear  responsi- 
bility for  raising  it. 

As  the  Twentieth  Ceatury  unfolded,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Government 
and,  concomitantly,  the  oost  of  providing  for 
the  defense  of  the  country  Increased  rapidly. 
The  costs  of  maintaining  the  free  market 
place  also  Increased  contlderably.  To  meet 
these  two  cost  Items,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment developed  two  new  sources  of  revenue, 
the  corporate  Income  tax  (originally  a  federal 
excise  tax  measured  In  terms  of  corporate 
profits)  and  the  Individual  Income  tax. 
However,  the  relationship  between  spending 
and  raising  the  revenues  remained,  thus  pre- 
serving the  needed  discipline  In  expenditure 
policy. 

The  function  of  providing  for  the  defense 
of  the  society  seems  to  be  quite  In  tune  with 
the  method  of  raising  th«  revenues  to  finance 
It,  namely  a  tax  based  upon  profit  from  eco- 
nomic endeavors.  The  defense  of  the  coun- 
try contributes  to  preserving  the  economic 
activity  which  Is,  In  essence,  the  tax  base. 

The  basic  function  of  the  State  govern- 
ments when  the  Federal  Government  took 
over  national  defense  and  Interstate  mobility 
in  1787  lay  primarily  In  providing  the  struc- 
ture and  climate  for  county  and  municipal 
governments  to  be  born,  develop  and  flourish. 
The  State  governments  ullowed  the  taxation 
of  wealth  to  become  Hie  almost  exclusive 
domain  of  county  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. This  Is  an  Intejestlng  historical  de- 
velopment. At  the  same  time  the  basic 
governmental  expenditures  for  community 
facilities,  health,  education,  welfare,  streets, 
farm  to  market  roads,  sewers,  police,  fire  pro- 
tection remained  with  tihe  local  county  and 
municipal  governments. 

State  endeavors  were  directed  primarily  to 
the  problems  of  intra-state  mobility — high- 
ways, railroads,  utilities.  State  revenues 
were  largely  raised  through  transaction  taxes, 
sales  and  use  taxes.  States  moved  somewhat 
later  into  the  field  of  expenditure  equaliza- 
tion within  the  State,  recognizing  that  some 
areas  of  the  State  were  developed  and 
wealthy,  while  other  ansa  were  underdevel- 
oped or  Just  poor.  There  had  to  be  an  ap- 
portionment of  expenditures,  not  based  ex- 
clusively upon  the  ability  to  raise  the  taxes 
from  physical  wealth.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the  early  part 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  this  meant  that 
taxes  had  to  be  raised,  in  some  states,  from 
the  urban  areas  where  more  of  the  economic 
transactions  occurred  to  be  spent  In  rural 
areas,  for  educators,  in  particular,  recognized 
even  then  that  education  was  truly  a  capital 
expenditure. 

Local  school  districts  In  areas  of  limited 
wealth,  frequently  rural,  had  sizable  school 
age  populations.  Education  equalization 
laws  allocating  state  funds  to  the  school 
districts  with  limited  tax  bases  were  devel- 
oped. Thus  the  states  provided  the  mecha- 
nisms for  relating  urban  and  rural  popula- 
tions. The  transaction  tax  became  the  main 
source  of  revenue. 

The  largest  governmental  expenditures  in 
the  society  have  been  traditionally  at  the 
local  level  covering,  as  they  did,  the  vast 
fields  of  health,  education,  welfare,  police 
and  fire  protection,  recreation,  streets,  docks, 
wharfs,  etc.  The  bulk  of  the  revenues  raised 
to  ijay  for  these  governmental  expenditures 
were  based,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  on  taxes 
on  wealth.  The  real  estate  property  tax — 
although  In  earlier  days  the  personal  property 
tax  was  also  used.  In  the  rural  counties  the 
personal  property  tax  on  farm  animals  and 
farm  equipment  and.  In  urban  areas,  an 
equivalent  personal  property  tax  on  indus- 
trial equipment  does  net  have  all  the  archaic 
and  unrealistic  features  that  the  house- 
holders rightly  see  in  this  form  of  tax.  Hav- 
ing said  this,  I  wish  t©  make  it  clear  that  I 
have  little  good  to  say  about  this  particular 
tax  on  wealth. 


Not  only  did  the  real  estate  tax  conform 
to  basic  sound  fiscal  policy,  namely  that 
those  spending  the  money  were  responsible 
for  raising  It,  but  it  had  an  added  value, 
probably  the  most  important  value  of  them 
all,  that  the  expenditure  of  funds  almost 
Invariably  increased  the  tax  base  from  which 
the  funds  were  extracted.  In  other  words, 
the  tax  money  was  spent  to  build  streets, 
roads,  sewers,  which  enhanced  the  value  of 
the  property  taxed  considerably  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  expenditure.  The  benefit: 
cost  ratios  were  high.  The  same  may  be 
said  about  expenditures  to  maintain  police 
and  fire  departments — the  land  values  in- 
crease and  the  cost  of  maintaining  property 
decreases.  Certainly  money  spent  for  build- 
ing and  operating  schools  maintains  and  en- 
hances property  values. 

This    peculiarity     of    the    local     tax    on 
wealth — mainly  real   estate   and   Its   appur- 
tenances— does  not  apply  to  any  other  form 
of  tax.     The  taxes  on  transaction  tend  to 
stunt  the  tax  base,  not  Increase  it.    Transac- 
tions will  still  grow,  provided  the  tax  take 
Is  not  too  great,  but  they  do  not  grow  as  the 
result  of  the  expenditures  derived  from  the 
tax.     However,   at   the   State   level   we  can 
expect  more  sophistication  on  the  part  of 
those  In  whose  hands  the  responsibilities  of 
State   government  have  been  placed.     For- 
tunately there  are  a  few  state  functions  and 
expenditures  which  do  increase  the  tax  base 
from  which  the  revenues  are  extracted,  e.g. 
state    universities,    farm   to   market    roads, 
parks  and  state  highways.     However,  many 
state  taxes  although  transaction  taxes,  tend 
to  be  user  taxes,  namely  taxes  Imposed  upon 
the  transaction  Involving  the  use  of  a  com- 
modity or  service  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment, e.g.  a  gasoline  tax  for  building  high- 
ways.    I  think  the  basic  state  fiscal  picture, 
therefore,  Is  quite  sound.    Transaction  taxes 
serve  quite  well  to  get  the  revenues  needed 
to  equalize  expenditures  between  rural  and 
urban    areas    and    between    areas    of    little 
wealth  to  areas  of  greater  wealth. 

The  Income  tax,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
provides  revenue  to  protect  and  maintain 
the  tax  base  from  which  it  derives  Its  rev- 
enues, namely  economic  activity,  but  It  does 
not  primarily  Increase  wealth  or  Increase 
per  se  sustainable  economic  activity.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  mild  deterrent  to  sustainable 
economic  activity  almost  by  definition. 
However  the  expenditure  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  If  confined  to  their  proper 
area,  are  well  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  whole  society  which  pays  the  tax. 
Provided  the  tax  rates  are  not  maintained 
at  such  a  high  level  that  they  impede  eco- 
nomic activity — the  tax  base — they  are  bear- 
able. 

The  payroll  tax,  which  finances  social  secu- 
rity programs  primarily  at  the  federal  level— 
the  tax  based  upon  earnings  from  wages  and 
salaries — has  recently  loomed  large  In  the 
bundle  of  taxes  Imposed  in  our  society.  It 
is  the  most  regressive  tax  of  all  the  major 
taxes  mentioned,  but  Its  expenditure,  being 
cash  payments  directly  to  the  Individual  per- 
sons, lessens  this  regressiveness  markedly. 
However,  it  certainly  Impedes  the  growth  of 
its  base — namely;  employment,  from  which  It 
derive  its  Income.  The  payroll  tax  is  a  cost 
factor  which  encourages,  to  some  degree,  sub- 
stituting machines  for  manpower.  In  the 
long  rtm  the  substitutions  of  machines  for 
manpower  increases  the  net  number  of  Jobs 
available,  but  in  the  short  run  It  destroys 
Jobs  In  being  with  men  and  women  attached 
to  them,  while  the  new  Jobs  it  creates,  on 
the  whole,  require  men  and  women  to  be 
trained  to  fill  them — and  it  requires  the 
efforts  to  overcome  other  social  structures  to 
get  men  and  women  Into  these  new  Jobs. 

As  I  said  In  my  Introduction,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  property  tax  Is  coming  in  for  com- 
prehensive study  and  consideration.  I  think 
this  study  will  reveal  that  as  employed  in  our 
society — tied  in  with  expenditure  policies 
which  increase  property  values,  its  base- 
that  is  a  real  beauty.    It  needs  more  under- 
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standing  and  certainly  a  lot  of  updating.  It 
Is  dependent  upon  sound  assessment  policies 
which.  In  turn,  depend  upon  sound  building 
codes  and  zoning  laws  equitably  enforced. 
It  requires  an  understanding  that  Idle  land — 
raw  land — should  be  taxed  at  a  somewhat 
higher  rate  than  Improvements  on  the  land, 
BO  that  there  will  be  an  encouragement  to 
put  land  to  its  most  productive  use.  It  is 
the  one  tax  that  Is  antl-hoardlng  and  hoard- 
ing, I  submit,  is  the  basic  sin  to  a  productive 
economy. 

Let  me  conclude  by  observing  that  we  hear 
a  great  deal  about  the  need  for  land  reform 
In  underdeveloped  countries  abroad — and  I 
could  not  agree  more — but  how  many  people 
associate  sound  government  fiscal  policy 
based  upon  sound  real  estate  taxation  as 
being  the  foundation  upon  which  any  mean- 
ingful land  reform  must  be  based?  That 
Indeed  developing  a  sound  real  estate  tax  is 
land  reform  Itself  and  the  moat  important 
and  basic  of  any  land  reform? 

The  pundits  we  have  been  sending  abroad 
all  too  often  to  advise  the  peoples  of  these 
imderdeveloped  societies  have  had  little  or 
no  experience  with  local  taxation  in  the 
United  States — real  estate  taxation.  When 
they  discuss  taxation  In  the  United  States, 
they  relate  It  to  the  federal  taxation.  This 
advice  Is  not  only  largely  useless,  but  may  be 
damaging  to  the  development  of  these  socle- 
ties.  We  need  to  send  abroad  some  people 
experienced  In  real  esjtate,  tax  assessment 
and  tax  collections.  In  America,  government 
18  looked  upon  with  reasonable  friendliness 
by  Its  taxpayers  because  the  tax  money  is 
spent  for  their  benefit.  This,  unfortunately, 
Is  not  true  around  the  world  today,  or  in 
the  history  of  nations.  All  too  often  the 
Federal  Government  Is  looked  upon  as  the 
exploiter,  not  the  benefactor.  I  hope  we  can 
keep  this  friendly  relationship  here  and  en- 
courage it  abroad.  To  do  so.  It  must  not  be 
taken  for  granted  because,  Indeed,  it  is  up  to 
date  somewhat  imique  In  history. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  LOWER  THE  COST 
OP  FINANCING  THE  WAR  IN  VIET- 
NAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
ten). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]   is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
propose  a  means  of  lowering  the  cost  of 
financing  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  plan  to  outline  this  plan  In  detail 
later  In  my  remarks.  For  the  sake  of 
clarity,  I  summarize  some  of  the  high- 
lights at  this  point: 

First.  Interest  charges  are  one  of  the 
biggest  items  In  our  defense  expendi- 
tures and,  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  will 
take  a  whopping  $14  billion  out  of  the 
total  Federal  budget. 

Second.  To  reduce  these  charges,  and 
thereby  the  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  I 
propose  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
purchase  bonds  directly  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  on  a  non-lnterest-bearlng  basis. 

Third.  These  non-lnterest-bearlng 
bonds  would  be  limited  to  unusual  ex- 
penditures associated  directly  with  the 
Vietnam  war.  This  would  be  an  esti- 
mated $22  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 


Fourth.  I  further  propose  that  2 1/2 
percent  of  these  bonds  be  paid  back  each 
year  without  interest,  thus  spreading  the 
cost  of  the  war  over  future  years. 

Fifth.  The  proposal  will  save  more 
than  $1  billion  annually  and  will  free 
money  for  needed  domestic  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  the  President 
will  present  the  Congress  with  the  largest 
budget  in  its  history.  It  has  been  indi- 
cated that  total  Federal  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1,  1967, 
will  exceed  $135  billion. 

This  is  a  staggering  sum  even  for  a 
country  so  productive  and  so  rich  as  the 
United  States. 

At  least  $73  billion — or  more  than  50 
percent  of  this  budget — will  be  ear- 
marked for  military  and  defense  pur- 
poses. This  will  be  the  third  largest  de- 
fense budget  ever  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

Nearly  all  of  the  new  military  expendi- 
tures can  be  traced  directly  to  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam,  a  war  which  may  prove 
to  be  the  costliest  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Since  1965,  we  have  seen  a 
skyrocketing  of  costs  attributed  to  the 
Vietnamese  war. 

In  fiscal  1965.  our  defense  budget  stood 
at  about  $51  billion.  In  fiscal  year 
1968— which  begins  on  July  1— the  de- 
fense expenditures  will  be  up  $22  billion 
over  the  1965  figures.  This  is  a  43-per- 
cent increase  in  3  short  years. 

It  takes  no  great  budgetary  expert  to 
determine  that  the  $73  billion  for  the 
defense  budget  will  put  a  strain  on  all 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  no  secret  that  such  a  military  ex- 
penditure endangers  the  financing  of 
needed  domestic  programs.  Education, 
highways,  farm  programs,  and  rural 
electrification,  housing,  slum  clearance, 
transportation,  the  war  on  poverty — all 
are  in  danger. 

But  at  this  critical  juncture  in  history, 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  turn  our 
backs  on  any  of  these  needs.  To  ne- 
glect our  basic  domestic  needs  could  be 
more  damaging  to  tills  country  than  a 
crushing  defeat  on  the  battlefields  of 
Vietnam. 

For  many  years,  we  have  been  in  sharp 
competition  with  the  Commimist  world 
on  many  fronts.  Not  all  of  these  fronts 
are  military.  In  fact,  our  real  compe- 
tition is  for  excellence  and  for  leader- 
ship. The  Congress  must  give  the  coim- 
try  the  necessary  tools  to  keep  our  so- 
ciety moving  forward. 

We  cannot  long  remain  a  world  leader 
if  our  educational  facilities  are  allowed  to 
lag.  We  cannot  be  a  world  example  if 
we  neglect  urban  and  rural  development 
needs.  We  cannot  win  the  minds  of  men 
if  we  allow  poverty  to  fester  and  become 
a  national  sore.  Never  have  our  great 
domestic  programs  been  more  important 
than  they  are  today. 

Yes.  I  am  among  those  who  believe 
that  we  must  prosecute  the  Vietnamese 
war  to  a  successful  and  honorable  con- 
clusion. But  I  do  not  number  myself 
among  those  who  wring  their  hands  and 
say  we  cannot  afford  to  fight  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and,  at  the  same  time,  meet  our 
needs  at  home. 

We  must  find  the  means  to  do  both. 
We  must  find  swne  new  and  imaginative 
ways  to  finance  part  of  this  huge  $135 


billion  budget.    We  must  not  be  fettered 
by  tradition  and  outworn  methods. 

By  any  standards  the  expenditures  in 
Vietnam  are  imusual.  They  are  not 
normal,  day-to-day  defense  costs. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  must  use 
what  some  might  term  "unusual"  means 
of  lightening  the  burdens  of  this  big  dol- 
lar outlay. 

One  of  the  most  wasteful  and  unneces- 
sary items  attached  to  our  defense  costs 
is  interest.  Tills  is  a  heavy  burden  which 
cut  a  whopping  $14  billion  out  of  the  fis- 
cal 1967  budget.  This  saxa.  wsis  second 
only  to  the  total  defense  budget. 

As  our  costs  spiral  in  Vietnam,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Congress  move  to  eliminate 
some  of  this  huge  interest  charge.  To 
accompUsh  this,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  wliich  would  require  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  purchase  a  certain  num- 
ber of  bonds,  issued  by  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
on  an  interest-free  basis. 

I  propose  that  this  be  limited  to  what 
can  be  pinpointed  as  the  unusual  expend- 
itures associated  directly  with  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
defense  budget  stood  at  $51  billion  in 
fiscal  1965.  My  bill  would  use  that  year's 
figure  as  a  base  and  require  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  purchase  bonds  covering  all 
amounts  which  exceed  the  $51  billion 
spent  in  1965. 

On  this  basis,  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  be  required  to  piurchase  approxi- 
mately $22  billion  of  these  non-lnterest- 
bearlng  bonds  in  fiscal  1968.  These 
bonds  would  be  long-term  obligations 
which  would  spread  the  cost  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  over  future  years.  I  propose 
that  2  Mi  percent  of  the  principal  of  the 
bonds  be  paid  back  each  year,  without 
interest. 

Such  a  program,  if  adopted,  would 
lower  the  cost  of  fighting  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  would  free  funds  needed 
for  domestic  programs.  Based  on  the 
current  average  cost  of  money  to  the 
Government,  the  annual  savings  in  in- 
terest would  exceed  $1  billion.  I  do  not 
have  to  remind  my  colleagues  what  $1 
billion  could  do  for  many  of  our  hard- 
pressed  domestic  programs. 

For  example,  this  would  provide  three 
times  the  money  which  will  be  requested 
to  finance  the  model  cities  program  In 
fiscal  1968.  It  would  provide  more  than 
21/2  times  the  need  for  loan  funds  for 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
It  could  probably  finance  most  of  the  an- 
nual outlay  for  the  poverty  program.  It 
would  come  close  to  paying  for  those  ac- 
tivities authorized  In  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  for  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Over  the  long  haul,  the  savings  ac- 
complished by  this  bill  would  be  tremen- 
dous. It  is  a  well-accepted  theory  in 
financial  circles  that  the  interest  on  long- 
term  Government  bonds  will  actually 
equal  the  principal  before  they  are  re- 
tired. So  from  the  long-term  standpoint, 
we  would  be  cutting  some  of  the  costs  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  in  half. 

Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
$22  billion  of  our  war  expenditures  be 
financed  without  interest.  This  seems 
like  a  small  request  when  so  many  are 
sacrificing  so  much  In  this  war  effort. 
We  are  not  asking  that  the   Interest 
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charges  be  eliminated  on  the  entire  $135 
billion  budget— Just  on  $22  billion  specifi- 
cally earmarked  for  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  financial 
community  will  Join  me  in  this  program. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  banks  will  want 
to  profit  off  of  this  portion  of  the  war 
expenditures.  Ldkewlse,  I  hope  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  will  join  in  this  effort  to 
lower  the  cost  of  the  war. 

The  idea  that  I  propose  here  today 
should  not  be  regarded  as  something  un- 
usual or  revolutionary.  E>uring  discus- 
sion of  the  Price  Control  bill  in  1941— 
Just  before  World  War  n  broke  out — this 
concept  was  thoroughly  thrashed  out.  I 
well  remember  an  exchange  with  the 
then  Under  secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Daniel  Bell.  I  quote  from  the  hearing 
record: 

Mr.  Patmak.  Instead  of  issuing  a  million 
dollar's  worth  of  bonds  and  selling  them  to 
the  banks,  and  pa3^g  the  banks  Interest  on 
the  bonds,  and  aUowlng  the  banks  to  create 
a  million  dollars  of  money  by  a  bookkeeping 
transaction,  If  the  Treasury  should  Issue  a 
million  dollars  In  bonds  and  dcpoelt  those 
bonds  with  the  Richmond  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  or  any  other  bank  or  banks,  and  re- 
ceived credit  for  these  non-lnterest-bearlng 
bonds,  and  then  Issued  checks  on  the  bal- 
ances that  you  have  In  the  bank  or  banks, 
would  that  not  have  the  same  effect  as  far 
as  the  supply  of  money  Is  concerned  as  selling 
the  bonds  to  banks? 

Under  Secretary  Bill.  Approximately  the 
same.    What   you   woiild  be  doing  Is  that 


your  Federal  Reserve  banks  would  be  financ- 
ing your  expenditure  program.  Instead  of 
your  conmierclal  banks. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know,  but  I  am  asking  you 
about  the  supply  of  money,  and  not  about 
the  effect.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  money  has  been  put  into 
circulation? 

Under  Secretary  Beix.  t  think  so;  yes  .  .  . 

Later  my  colleague,  Congressman 
Jerry  Voorhis  of  Callfbrnia,  and  I  pro- 
posed before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  non-interest-bearlng  bonds 
be  issued  to  finance  a  part  of  the  World 
War  n  costs.  On  the  Senate  side,  the 
late  Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma  pro- 
posed much  the  same  thing.  These  pro- 
posals were  very  close  to  what  I  am  sug- 
gesting here  today. 

While  we  were  not  totally  successful 
In  pushing  our  viewpoint,  it  is  a  fact  that 
interest  rates  were  keOt  very  low  during 
World  War  n.  Throughout  that  war, 
the  Federal  Reserve  cooperated  with 
President  Roosevelt  to  hold  down  inter- 
est rates.  As  a  result  the  American  tax- 
payers were  saved  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  financing  of  the  tremendous  costs  of 
that  war.  During  World  War  II,  Inter- 
est rates  on  long-term  Govenmient  obli- 
gations were  kept  below  2  Mi  percent. 

I  place  in  the  Record  a  table  which 
shows  the  yields,  by  months,  on  long- 
term  Grovernment  bonds  during  World 
War  n: 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

1042.. 
IM3.. 

2.48 
2.46 
2.40 
2.44 

2.48 
2.46 
2.49 
2.38 

2.46 
2.48 
2.48 
2.40 

2.44 
2.48 
2.48 
2.39 

2.45 
2.46 
2.49 
2.39 

2.43 
2.45 
2.49 
2.35 

2.46 
2.45 
2.49 
2.34 

2.47 
2.46 
2.48 
2.36 

2.46 
2.48 
2.47 
2.37 

2.45 
2.48 

2.47 
2.48 
2.48 
2.33 

2.49 
2.49 
2.48 
2.33 

2.46 

2.47 
2.48 
2.37 

1»M.. 
1M5.- 

2.35 

Unfortunately,  since  the  Vietnamese ' 
war  has  been  at  its  height,  the  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  failed  to  protect  the 
public  interest  and  has  not  kept  interest 
rates  down.  Compared  to  the  World  War 
n  record,  the  present  Federal  Reserve 
has  appeared  as  a  vehicle  for  war  profit- 
eering in  interest  rates. 

This  is  regrettable  and  It  has  caused 
severe  problems  In  financing  both  the 
war  and  our  domestic  programs.  With 
so  many  of  our  young  boys  giving  their 
supreme  sacrifice  in  the  war,  it  seems 
sad  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  not 
been  enlisted  in  this  effort. 

My  bill  will  not  correct  the  entire  sit- 
uation. But  it  will  limit  the  profiteer- 
ing on  at  least  a  substantial  part  of  the 
future  expenditures  in  Vietnam.  It 
will.  In  part,  reduce  the  strain  on  the 
total  Federal  budget.  And  it  will,  in 
part,  allow  us  to  go  forward  with  do- 
mestic programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
today: 

HJl.  3387 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  non- 

negotlable  United  States  bonds  to  finance 

certain  defense  expenditures,  and  tor  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  atsemhled. 

SscnoM  1.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  issue  to  Federal  Reserve  banks  non- 
negotlable,  nonlnterest-bearlng  bonds  the 
principal  of  which  shall  be  repayable  In 
annual  InsUaimenta  equal  to  3^  per  centum 


of  their  face  value.  THe  principal  amount 
of  such  bonds  Issued  by  the  Secretary  in 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
by  which  national  defense  expenditures  for 
that  fiscal  year  are  greater  than  such  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  1»66.  The  provisions 
of  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  366)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obli- 
gations Issued  by  authority  of  this  Act. 


Mr.ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  niionis. 

Mr.  ANNUNIZO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  I  commend 
him  for  his  timely  and  forthright  state- 
ment on  lower  interest  rates  and  the  ob- 
ligation the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
to  provide  lower  interest  rates  for  the 
country. 

I  hope  the  Federal  Reserve  takes  a  cue 
from  the  Treasury  and  the  President  on 
the  subject  of  lower  interest  rates. 

In  the  last  few  days  the  leaders  of  the 
European  countries  have  met  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Fowler, 
and  have  reached  an  agreement  for 
lower  Interest  rates.  We  have  seen  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  come  to  the 
Congress  and  also  actvocate  that  interest 
rates  be  lowered. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  Congressional  Record  and  to 


give  very  serious  consideration  to  his 
bill  to  lower  interest  rates  for  financing 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  the  great 
State  of  Illinois  for  his  contribution,  i 
appreciate  his  support.  He  and  I  usually 
see  the  same  way  on  monetary  policy  and 
take  the  same  approach  to  these  difficult 
problems. 

Mr.  Annunzio  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
since  he  came  to  the  Congress.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  freshman  Member  of 
Congress  who  did  more  great  things  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  country  than 
Mr.  Annunzio.  He  has  been  an  unusual 
new  Member  and  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  I  have  the  privilege  of  associating 
with  him. 

In  the  fight  against  high  Interest  rates 
he  and  I  were  together  on  December  6, 
1965,  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Open  Market  Committee  defied 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
automatically  and  arbitrarily  raised  the 
interest  rates  37.5  percent  at  one  stroke 
of  the  pen.  We  condemned  that  action 
immediately.  We  have  been  fighting 
high  interest  rates  ever  since — not  just 
high  Interest  rates,  but  usurious  interest 
rates,  unreasonable  Interest  rates,  ex- 
tortionate interest  rates,  and  tight  money 
that  create  more  poverty  in  this  country 
than  any  other  one  thing. 

How  can  we  claim  consistently  that  we 
are  against  poverty  when  we  are  creating 
more  poverty  all  the  time  by  permitting 
extortionate  interest  rates  to  be  charged 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation? 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  been 
working  with  me  and  I  have  been  work- 
ing with  him  ever  since  that  action  on 
December  6,  1965.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
we  have,  in  our  consistent  fight,  attracted 
just  a  little  bit  of  attention.  This  just 
possibly  was  a  factor  in  consideration  of 
lower  interest  rates  when  our  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Henry  Fowler,  met  with 
European  finance  ministers  this  past 
weekend. 

There  are  a  number  of  untrue  and 
fantastic  charges  about  the  necessity  for 
high  interest.  Many  say,  "We  want 
lower  interest,"  but  too  often  these  same 
people  raise  interest  rates  when  lower 
interest  rates  seem  to  be  indicated. 

The  balance  of  payments  is  brought  up 
as  an  excuse  and  they  say.  "Oh.  we  can- 
not afford  to  have  our  interest  rates  low. 
We  cannot  afford  not  to  let  our  capital 
go  abroad  if  the  capital  can  earn  more 
money  abroad  than  here."  This  state- 
ment is  an  excuse,  not  a  reason  for  high 
interest  rates. 

The  actual  facts  show  that  out  of  all 
the  countries  on  earth,  the  United  States 
of  America  is  the  only  one  in  the  civilized 
world  that  does  not  have  export  controls 
on  capital.  That  is  the  way  to  keep  a 
balance  of  payments  in  order,  to  prevent 
speculative  capital  from  going  abroad. 
It  is  just  as  simple  tis  that.  I  challenge 
anybody  to  contradict  that  statement. 
High  interest  rates  are  not  the  answer. 
I  have  interrogated  the  ofBcials  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Treas- 
ury over  a  long  period  of  time,  as  Mem- 
bers know,  and  I  believe  I  can  say  what 
the  answer  would  have  to  be,  from  any 
one  of  them,  if  they  were  asked  about 
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the  export  of  capital.  The  answer  would 
be  that  we  are  the  only  country  on  earth 
that  does  not  control  the  export  of  our 
capital.  If  we  were  to  impose  export 
controls  on  capital,  the  balance-of -pay- 
ment situation  would  be  changed  en- 
tirely in  our  favor. 

I  appreciate  the  consideration  given 
the  bill  I  introduced  today.  I  believe  It 
Is  in  the  public  interest.  It  will  save  us 
an  enormous  amount  of  money. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  how  we  want 
to  spend  the  money.  Do  we  want  to  give 
it  to  people  for  rendering  no  service  at 
ail,  as  Interest  charges?  Do  we  want  to 
pretend  that  we  are  giving  it  for  a  serv- 
ice when  it  is  not  a  service?  It  is  un- 
earned Interest.  Or  would  we  rather 
spend  it  to  help  eliminate  poverty,  edu- 
cate our  children,  and  to  help  build  our 
country? 

We  do  not  want  to  retard  progress  in 
our  country  Just  because  this  war  Is  going 
on.  It  is  not  right  that  the  present  gen- 
eration should  pay  entirely  out  of  pocket, 
out  of  current  expenditures,  the  total 
cost  of  saving  our  country  in  time  of  war. 
Let  that  obligation  be  spread  over  a  long 
period  of  time  so  that  the  country  can 
continue  to  move  forward.  It  Is  right 
that  this  be  done. 

I  thank  you  for  the  consideration 
shown  me  on  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation. 

RESPECTABLE     BANKINQ     COMMU- 
NITY SUPPORTS  LOAN  SHARKINa 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  iwint  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  growing  realization  that  high  interest 
charges  place  an  inordinate  burden  on 
the  poor  of  this  Nation.  The  theory  that 
high  interest  rates  are  a  tax  on  the  poor 
is  becoming  accepted  as  a  fact. 

Dr.  David  Caplovltz,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  done  a  brilliant  Job  of  de- 
scribing this  phenomenon  in  his  book, 
"The  Poor  Pay  More."  This  is  an  excel- 
lent description  of  the  cruel  toll  that 
high  interest  credit  takes  from  the  pov- 
erty stricken. 

Last  Saturday,  Dr.  Caplovltz  partici- 
pated in  the  New  York  Consumer  As- 
sembly at  the  Statler-Hllton  Hotel  In 
New  York  City.  Dr.  Caplovltz  discussed 
"Consumer  Problems  of  the  Poor"  and 
once  again  stressed  the  problems  of  high 
interest  rates. 

Many,  of  course,  are  prone  to  lay  the 
blame  for  high  interest  charges  and  bad 
credit  practices  on  the  loan  shark  and 
the  sharp-practice  finance  company. 
The  practices  of  these  outfits  are  bad — 
very  bad — but  as  Dr.  Caplovltz  points 
out,  it  is  the  respectable  banking  com- 
munity which  ultimately  provides  the 
funds  for  such  activities. 

This  paragraph  from  Dr.  Caplovltz' 
renmrks  to  the  New  York  Consumer  As- 
sembly is  particularly  significant  on  this 
point: 

Much  more  despicable,  I  think  are  the  fly- 
by-night  companies  which  send  their  canvaji- 


sers  into  the  ghetto  to  sell  such  expensive 
conmiodities  as  encyclopedias,  pots  and  pans, 
deep  freezers  and  vacuum  cleaners.  These 
companies  specialize  In  sharp  practices. 
Once  they  make  their  dishonest  sales,  they 
quickly  sell  their  paper  to  finance  companies 
and  benefit  from  the  immunity  that  the  law 
now  gives  them  from  further  responsibility 
for  the  sale.  And  I  should  point  out  that 
these  disreputable  companies  could  not  long 
survive  without  the  collusion  of  the  equaUy 
disreputable  finance  companies  and  banks 
which  buy  their  paper.  These  financial  in- 
stitutions must  share  the  blame  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  poor,  for  they  know  all  too 
well  that  they  are  buying  "bad"  paper,  that 
is,  dishonestly  obtained  contracts,  and  yet 
they  do  so  anyway.  And  when  we  ask  the 
further  question  of  where  the  finance  com- 
panies get  the  funds  that  they  need  to  op- 
erate, we  soon  discover  that  they  often  bor- 
row from  highly  respectable  banks.  Thus, 
the  so-called  respectable  financial  commu- 
nity Is  also  a  party  to  the  exploitation  of  the 
poor. 

I  place  the  text  of  Dr.  Caplovltz'  re- 
marks in  the  Record: 

Consumer  Problems  of  the  Poor 
(By  David  Caplovltz    Ph.  D.,  of  Columbia 
University,  deUvered  at  the  New  York  Con- 
sumer    Assembly,     Statler-HUton     Hotel, 
January  14,  1967) 

My  remarks  wUl  bear  upon  the  problems 
that  low-Income  persons  face  as  consumers 
in  our  society.  Until  recently  the  "war  on 
poverty"  was  focused  exclusively  on  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  poor  and  how  to  expand  it 
through  education.  Job  training  and  the  cre- 
ation of  jobs.  But  the  inabiUty  of  the  poor 
to  earn  a  decent  Uvlng  is  only  one  side  of 
their  economic  plight.  Equally  Important  is 
how  the  poor  spend  what  little  income  they 
have,  that  is,  their  situation  as  consumers 
making  major  buying  decisions  In  the  market 
place.  To  the  extent  that  the  poor  pay  more 
for  the  goods  they  buy — and  I  am  convinced 
that  they  do — then  to  that  extent  they  are 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  their  earning 
power.  They  are  forced  to  live  In  a  world 
of  Inflation  that  our  more  well-to-do  citizens 
are  able  to  escape. 

The  tendency  has  been  to  assume  that, 
since  the  poor  have  little  money  to  spend, 
they  cannot  possibly  be  consumers  of  costly 
merchandise.  But  this  reasoning  overlooks 
the  role  of  installment  credit  in  our  society. 
Through  the  m&Bs  media,  Americans  in  all 
walks  of  life  are  bombarded  with  messages  to 
buy  now  and  pay  later.  "Easy  payments" 
and  "no  money  down"  are  the  slogans  luring 
even  the  poor  into  the  market  place.  Nor  is 
it  very  difficult  to  lure  the  poor  into  making 
costly  purchases,  for  in  some  ways  the  owner- 
ship of  goods  takes  on  even  more  significance 
for  low-Income  persons  than  for  those  In 
higher  Income  brackets.  Since  the  poor  have 
little  prospect  of  greatly  improving  their  low 
social  standing  through  occupational  mobil- 
ity, they  are  apt  to  turn  to  consumption  as 
at  least  one  sphere  in  which  they  can  make 
some  progress  toward  the  American  dream  of 
success.  Appliances,  automobiles  and  the 
dream  of  a  home  of  their  own  can  become 
compensations  for  blocked  social  mobUity. 

Whatever  the  motive,  there  is  Increasing 
evidence  that  the  poor  are  consumers  of 
major  durables.  My  own  study  of  almost  600 
low-Income  families,  living  In  public  bousing 
projects  in  New  York  City,  showed  that  these 
families  owned  many  expensive  appliances. 
Fully  95  per  cent  owned  at  least  one  tele- 
vision set;  almost  two- thirds  owned  a  phono- 
graph; almost  half  owned  a  sewing  machine 
and  almost  half  ovmed  an  automatic  wash- 
ing machine.  Most  of  these  families  had 
spent  considerable  money  furnishing  their 
apartments.  The  typical  family  bought  sets 
of  fwnlture  for  at  least  two  rooms  when  It 
moved  Into  public  housing  and  had  spent 
approximately  »600  for  fiu-niture.    Some  16 


per  cent  had  i>aid  more  than  tl,000  for 
furniture  bought  at  the  time  of  the  move. 
The  prices  they  paid  for  appUances  were 
quite  high.  Forty  per  cent  paid  more  than 
$300  for  their  TV  set  and  13  per  cent  had  paid 
more  than  $400.  A  number  of  famUlea 
owned  expensive  combination  television  and 
phonograph  sets  and  one  family  reported 
paying  $900  for  such  an  appliance. 

Partly  because  they  are  so  dependent  upon 
credit  and  partly  because  they  are  Intimi- 
dated by  the  large  downtown  store,  most  of 
the  families  buy  their  major  durables  from 
neighborhood  merchants  tw  from  door-to- 
door  peddlers  rather  than  going  to  the  large 
department  stores  and  discount  bouses. 
Symbolic  of  the  narrow  shopping  scope  of 
the  poor  Is  the  practice  of  buying  from  do«- 
to-door  peddlers,  the  men  with  the  tradi- 
tional slogan  of  "a  dollar  down,  a  dollar  a 
week".  Piilly  half  the  famlUee  siirveyed  had 
made  at  least  one  credit  purchase  from  these 
door-to-door  salesmen  amd  more  than  a 
third  had  made  repeated  purchases. 

The  poor,  then,  like  others  in  our  society, 
have  major  wants  as  consumers,  and  there 
are  Innvimerable  merchants  In  low-income 
areas  who  are  aU  too  eager  to  provide  them 
with  the  goods  they  want  (and  I  might  add, 
often  with  goods  that  they  do  not  want) . 

Because  they  are  poor  and  have  such  low 
ratings  as  credit  risks  and  because  they  lack 
the  training  to  be  sophisticated  shoppers, 
persons  of  low  Income  are  easy  prey  to 
unscrupulous,  exploitative  merchants.  The 
marketing  system  in  which  they  are  forced 
to  operate  is  In  many  respects  a  deviant 
system.  I  have  elsewhere  described  It  as 
a  commercial  jimgle  in  which  exploitation 
and  fraud  are  the  norm  rather  than  the 
exception.  High  pressure  tactics,  "bait"  ads 
and  "switch  sales",  misrepresentation  of  price 
and  quality,  and  the  sale  of  used  merchan- 
dise as  new  all  flourish  in  this  special  sys- 
tem of  sales-and-credlt.  Responding  to  ads 
announcing  appUances  smd  furniture  at 
unusually  low  prices,  the  consumer  soon 
succumbs  to  the  salesman's  switch-sale  tech- 
nique and  buys  a  much  more  expensive 
model. 

Along  "furnltxire  row"  on  Third  Avenue 
In  Bast  Harlem,  the  bait  ad  appearing  in 
every  store  window  announces  three  rooms 
of  furniture  for  "only  $149"  or  "only  $199". 
The  customer  who  Inquires  about  this  bar- 
gain is  shown  a  bedroom  set  consisting  of 
two  flimsy  bureaus  and  one  bed  frame.  He 
learns  that  the  sprmg  and  mattress  are  not 
included  In  the  advertised  price  but  can  be 
had  for  another  $100  or  so.  The  Uvmg  room 
set  in  these  "specials"  consUts  of  a  fragile- 
looking  sofa  and  one  unmatcbing  chair. 

Commenting  on  this  gimmick,  a  salesman 
in  one  of  these  stores  told  an  Interviewer: 
"I  don't  know  how  we  do  It.  We  advertise 
three  rooms  of  furniture  for  $149  and  the 
customers  swarm  in.  They  end  up  buying 
a  $400  bedroom  set  for  $600  and  none  of  us 
can  beUeve  how  easy  it  la  to  make  these 
sales." 

I  could  go  on  and  Illustrate  many  other 
exploitative  practices  that  are  used  to  bilk 
the  poor,  such  as  the  promise  of  free  mer- 
chandise if  the  consumer  will  assist  the  sales- 
man in  finding  other  customers,  extravagant 
verbal  promises  that  prove  to  have  no  valid- 
ity, or  the  delivery  of  merchandise  other 
than  that  ordered,  but  by  now.  these  ex- 
ploitative schemes  are  all  too  weU  known. 
Only  last  Monday.  National  Educational  Tele- 
vision presented  an  hovir-long  show  docu- 
menting many  of  these  unscrupuloua 
practices. 

Perhaps  less  weU  known  Is  that  there  are 
even  salesmen  who  specialize  In  extending 
credit  to  families  who  are  on  welfare.  Last 
year  I  learned  about  two  cases  that  had  come 
to  the  legal  office  of  Mobilization  for  Youth 
m  New  York  City.  In  both  instances,  women 
on  welfare  were  talked  Into  buying  expensive 
television  sets.  The  salesman  said  he  would 
be  by  every  two  weeks  when  the  welfare  check 
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came  to  coUect  $10.  They  were  told  that 
the  seta  •wovdd  cort  $200  but  when  they  were 
delivered,  the  women  discovered  that  they 
had  to  pay  WOO.  In  aplte  of  the  suddenly 
Inflated  price  of  the  merchandise,  these 
women  kept  up  payments  until  their  sets 
broke  down  and  the  company  refused  to 
make  repairs  In  spite  of  guarantees  that  they 
had  been  given.  Thelx  withholding  of  pay- 
mente  led  to  their  sets  being  repossessed  and 
It  was  only  at  that  time  that  they  sought 
legal  aid. 

These  Incident*  Ulxistrate  another  point 
that  must  be  made.  Many  poor  people  find 
themselves  overextended  In  credit  obliga- 
tions and  \mable  to  maintain  payments.  But 
many  others  stop  paying  on  their  pxirchases 
not  because  they  are  unable  to  pay,  but  be- 
cause they  refuse  to  pay  on  faulty  merchan- 
dise. Instead  of  gaining  retribution,  how- 
ever, they  are  more  often  than  not  subjected 
to  legal  sanctions  brought  upon  them  by  the 
merchant.  This  process  can  be  seen  In  the 
raperlence  of  one  man  Interviewed  In  o\ir 
study:  "I  bought  a  set  of  pots  and  pans  from 
a  door-to-door  salesman.  They  were  of  very 
poor  quality  and  I  wanted  to  give  them  back 
but  they  wouldn't  take  them.  I  stopped  pay- 
ing and  told  them  to  change  them  or  take 
them  back.  They  started  bothering  me  on 
every  Job  I  had.  Then  they  wrote  to  my 
cvirrent  Job  and  my  boss  Is  taking  (6  weekly 
from  my  pay  and  sending  It  to  them." 

It  Is  not  clear  from  his  account  whether 
he  lost  some  of  his  previous  Jobs  because  of 
the  efforts  to  garnishee  his  salary;  this  does 
happen  with  some  frequency.  Many  em- 
ployers simply  will  not  be  bothered  with 
garnishments  and  do  not  hesitate  to  fire 
workers  whose  salaries  are  attached.  We  are 
accustomed  to  thinking  that  these  dlfBcul- 
tles  arise  because  these  people  are  poor.  But 
It  Is  also  true  that  some  families  become 
poor  because  they  have  these  problems.  To 
lose  a  Job  because  of  a  garnishment  Is  cer- 
tainly one  way  of  entering  the  ranks  of  the 
Impoverished. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  Jungle  con- 
fronting the  poor  consumer  extends  to  the 
procedural  aspects  of  the  law.    Legal  pro- 
cedures are  violated  with  some  frequency  by 
the    merchants'    attorneys    and    the    City 
Marabals  who  are  responsible  for  collecting 
the  debts. 
t       VOT    example    almost    all     the    lawsuits 
against  consumers  who  do  not  pay  result  in 
Judgments  by  default,  that  Is,  the  consumers 
do  not  show  up  in  court  to  defend  themselves. 
The  aasumptlon  commonly  made  is  that  these 
default  Judgments  simply  mean  that  the  con- 
Btimer  has  no  case;  that  he  Indeed  owes  the 
money  and  therefore  chooses  not  to  answer 
the  complaint  and  risk  further  court  costs. 
But  the  legal  unit  of  Mobilization  for  Youth 
has  come  across  a  number  of  cases  In  which 
the  defendant  was  never  served  with  a  sum- 
mooa.    Process  servers  often  evade  their  re- 
sponslbiUty  and  simply  throw  the  summons 
away.    This    happens    with    sufficient    fre- 
quency that  a  special  term  has  evolved  in 
legal  circles  to  refer  to  it:  "sewer  service". 
Low-Income  families  are  especially  likely  to 
be  victims  of  this  practice  since  they  are 
not  apt  to  know  their  legal  rights  or  how 
to  protect  them. 

Another  example:  Before  a  garnishment 
order  can  be  entered  with  an  employer  in 
New  York  State,  the  City  Marshal  Is  required 
by  law  to  give  20  days'  notice  to  the  de- 
fendant. The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  give 
the  defendant  a  chance  to  clear  up  the  debt 
and  avoid  embarrassment  with  his  employer. 
But  this  procedure,  too.  Is  frequently  not 
followed.  All  too  often,  the  first  the  poor 
consumer  hears  of  the  action  taken  against 
Mm  la  when  his  employer  calls  him  In  and 
tella  him  about  the  garnishment.  And  by 
that  time,  it  is  often  too  late  for  the  con- 
sumer to  protect  his  Job,  let  alone  his  rights 
in  the  legal  acUon. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  say  that  the  poor  miut 
be  educated  as  consumers.    But  In  my  opin- 


ion. It  U  even  more  important  to  provide  the 
poor  with  meaningful  alternatives  to  the 
present  arrangements  that  confront  them.  I 
have  In  mind  such  things  as  credit  unions, 
cooperatives  and  other  self-help  institutions. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  need  for  new  legis- 
lation that  will  redress  the  balance  between 
creditors'  rights  and  debtors'  rights.  Por 
example,  we  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
debtors'  prisons  have  been  abolished  and 
yet  today  our  legal  struotiire  permits  gar- 
nishments which  often  result  in  depriving 
the  debtor  of  his  liveUhood.  Fortxmately, 
through  the  efTorts  of  many  of  the  people 
here  today.  New  York  State  has  flnaUy 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  employers  from 
firing  workers  for  this  reason. 

Until  recently,  I  thought  that  losing  a 
Job  because  of  a  garnishment  order  was  the 
worst  thing  that  coTold  happen  to  the  low- 
Income  consumer.  But  then  I  learned 
something  about  how  the  system  works  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania  Is 
one  of  the  few  states  In  the  country  In  which 
garnishment  of  wages  la  not  permitted— an 
eminently  desired  state  of  affairs.  But,  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  Is  very  easy  for  the  creditor 
to  attach  the  property  of  the  debtor.  Many 
working-class  people  who  have  managed  to 
iBuy  their  homes  find  themselves  losing  title 
to  their  houses  because  Of  their  Installment 
debts  Every  month,  hundreds  of  houses 
in  PhUadelphia  are  sold  at  Sheriffs'  auctions 
for  a  small  fraction  of  their  value  to  settle 
consumer  debts. 

Certainly  "truth  in  lending"  legislation  Is 
necessary  if  consumers  are  to  behave  ra- 
tionally. We  urge  consumers  to  shop  wisely 
and  yet  we  tolerate  a  situation  In  which  it 
Is  vlrtuaUy  Impossible  for  consumers  to  shop 
for  credit  for  the  simple  reason  that  those 
who  extend  credit  are  not  required  to  state 
how  much  the  credit  cOBts.  The  variations 
m  credit  legislation  from  state  to  state  are 
not  only  awesome  but  difficult  to  Justify. 
Por  example,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the 
maximum  interest  that  can  be  charged  on 
any  loan  is  10  percent*  but  the  State  of 
Texas  permits  over  200  percent  Interest  on 
loans  under  $100. 

I  should  now  like  to  aay  a  word  on  behalf 
of  those  I  have  treated  as  the  villains,  the 
local   merchants    In   poverty   areas.      In   my 
opinion,  it  is  a  mistake  to  see  their  practices 
as  wholly  due  to  their  unscrupulous  person- 
alities.   They,  too,  are  constrained  by  a  set 
of  economic  forces.    In  some  respects  these 
merchants  must  charge  more  for  the  simple 
reason  that  It  costs  them  more  to  operate.     I 
am  not  thinking  only  of  the  fact  that  being 
small  businessmen,  they  cannot  buy  in  bulk 
the  way  chain  stores  or  large  department 
stores  can.    I  also  have  In  mind  the  fact  that 
these  merchants  frequently  have  to  pay  more 
for  the  money  they  borrow  and  In  particular 
that  they  have  to  pay  more  for  the  Insurance 
they  need.    If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Insur- 
ance companies  of  American  are  now  facing 
a  crisis  concerning  insurance  In  ghetto  areas. 
Even  at  the  much  higher  rates  they  charge, 
they  apparently  are  not  finding  it  profitable 
to   extend    Insurance    to    ghetto   merchants. 
There  Is  a  need,  then,  for  new  Institutional 
arrangements  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local 
merchant  as  well  as  those  of  the  local  con- 
sumer.   Why,  for  example,  can  not  there  be 
some  system  of  pooling  Insurance  and  shar- 
ing the  risk  so  that  the  local  merchant  does 
not  have  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  In- 
surance? 

Moreover,  the  merchant  whoee  business  is 
located  in  the  ghetto  Is  far  from  being  the 
most  evil  person  In  the  system  of  exploitation 
of  the  poor.  To  soma  extent,  his  practices 
are  constrained  by  the  need  to  maintain 
"good  will"  with  his  customers.  Much  more 
despicable.  I  think,  are  the  fly-by-nlght  com- 
panies which  send  thrtr  canvassers  Into  the 
ghetto  to  se'.l  such  expensive  commodities  as 
encyclopedias,  pots  and  pans,  deep  freezers 
and  vacuum  cleaners.    These  companies  spe- 


cialize In  sharp  practices.    Once  they  make 
their  dishonest  sales,  they  quickly  sell  their 
paper  to  finance  companies  and  benefit  from 
the  immunity  that  the  law  now  gives  them 
from  further  responsibility  for  the  sale.   And 
I  should  point  out  that  these  disreputable 
companies  could  not  long  survive  without  the 
collusion  of  the  equally  disreputable  finance 
companies  and  banks  which  buy  their  paper. 
These  financial  institutions  must  share  the 
blame  for  the  exploitation  of  the  poor,  for 
they  know  all  too  well  that  they  are  buying 
"bad"  paper,  that  is,  dishonestly  obtained 
contracts,  and  yet  they  do  so  anyway.    And 
when  we  ask  the  further  question  of  where 
the  finance  companies  get  the  funds  that 
they  need  to  operate,  we  soon  discover  that 
they  often  borrow  from  highly  respectable 
banks.    Thus,  the  so-called  respectable  finan- 
cial commimlty  is  also  a  party  to  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  poor. 

I  should  like  to  close  on  a  note  of  optimism. 
Earlier,  I  mentioned  the  need  for  self-help 
institutions  to  protect  the  Interests  of  low- 
Income   consiuners.     We  hear  a   good  deal 
these  days  about  the  great  difficulty  of  or- 
ganizing the  poor  to  take  action  on  the  prob- 
lems that  face  them.    But  recently  I  learned 
about  an  organization  that  has  restored  my 
confidence  in  the  power  of  the  poor.   This  or- 
ganization Is  located  in  Philadelphia  and  is 
called  the  Consumer  Education  and  Protec- 
tive Association.     CEPA  was  formed  about 
eight  months  ago  and  today  has  about  five 
hundred  members.     It  operates  on  a  shoe- 
string.   Through  membership  dues  and  con- 
tributions, they  have  managed  to  raise  $5,000. 
And  what  have  they  accomplished?    By  using 
the  union  weapon  of  the  picket  line,  they 
have   forced   many  merchants  to  make  re- 
funds on  unconscionable  transactions.   A  key 
to  their  success  is  a  monthly  newspaper  that 
they    distribute    in    the    low-income    areas. 
Their  paper  is  called  "Consumers  Voice  "  and 
their  slogan  is  "Let  the  Seller  Beware."    I 
have  copies  of  their  paper  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  show  you.     Their  accomplishments 
can  be  seen  from  the  headUnes.    For  example, 
one  headline  reads,   "Pickets  at  N.Y.  Bank 
Stop  Sheriff  Sale";  another  announces,  "Fin- 
ance Co.  refunds  $730";   and  another  says, 
"Dealer  takes  back  $3,000  Used  Car." 

This  organization  has  become  so  effective 
that  the  opposition  Is  beginning  to  organize 
to  shoot  them  down.  Soon  they  wUl  be  sued 
for  unauthorized  practice  of  law.  But  my 
guess  is  that  they  have  sufflciently  aroused 
the  low-income  population  of  Philadelphia 
so  that  they  will  not  easily  be  put  out  of 
business.  I  think  that  we  here  in  New  York 
have  much  to  learn  from  CEPA,  and  would  do 
well  to  develop  a  similar  organization. 
Through  such  efforts  and  through  more  ef- 
fective legislation,  the  day  may  come  when 
the  poor  are  given  a  fair  shake  in  the  market- 
place. 
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HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  AND  HIGH 

TAXES     FORCE     SUPERMARKETS 

TO  LEAVE  SMALL  TOWNS 

Mr.   PATMAN.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 

extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  high  in- 
terest rates  seriously  curtail  all  economic 
activity.    Mr.  George  Sunkel,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Plggly  Wiggly  Stores— a 
supermarket  operation— has  written  me 
expressing  in  detail  the  effect  high  inter- 
est  rates   have   on   this   organization's 
operations. 
High  interest  rates  are  a  matter  oi 


concern  to  all  people,  be  they  residents 
of  small  towns  or  large  cities.  I  com- 
mend this  letter  to  everyone.  It  very 
graphically  describes  the  effect  of  the 
high  interest  rate,  tight-money  policies 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  placed 
In  effect  beginning  with  its  action  in  De- 
cember 1965  when  they,  among  other 
things,  raised  interest  rates  by  371/2  per- 
cent. 
The  letter  follows: 

PiGGLY  Wiggly  Stores. 
Clarksville,  Tex.,  January  11, 1967. 
Hon.  Wright  PatmaN, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  want  to  commend 
you  on  your  stand  on  high  taxes  and  high 
Interest  rates,  as  you  are  in  my  opinion  cor- 
rect that  there  Is  a  strong  possibility  that 
tills  could  force  this  country  toward  a  reces- 
sion. 

High  Interest  rates  In  our  own  business 
has  drastically  curtaUed  expansion,  as  we 
are  faced  everywhere  we  turn,  not  only  with 
a  very  tight  money  situation,  but  also  with 
the  fact  that  when  we  can  get  financing  for 
new  store  buildings,  the  interest  rate  is  so 
high  that  expansion,  particularly  in  smaller 
towns,  is  prohibitive,  as  the  anticipated  sales 
win  not  Justify  the  cost  of  Lease  based  on 
these  high  rates. 

With  all  good  wishes,  and  kindest  personal 
regards,  I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  Sunkel. 


LITTLE  ROOM  FOR  COMPLACENCY 
IN  EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK— UN- 
Er^IPLOYMENT  IN  DEPRESSED 
CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY  STILL 
REMAINS  AT  RECORD  LEVELS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
be  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  latest 
statistics  on  this  Nation's  unemploy- 
ment level  show  that  unemployment  is 
currently  3.8  percent — far  below  the 
postwar  average.  Much  more,  of  course, 
needs  to  be  done  to  drive  this  unemploy- 
ment rate  down  to  the  barest  minimum. 
Within  this  overall  statistic,  however, 
we  find  that  the  unemployment  rate  in 
the  construction  Industry  for  the  month 
of  December  was  8.8  percent,  not  too 
much  better  than  It  was  in  November 
last  when  this  unemployment  rate 
reached  the  fantastic  level  of  9.3  percent. 

The  current  rates  of  unemployment  in 
the  construction  industry  and  much  of 
the  reason  why  the  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  not  below  the  3.8-percent 
rate  lies  with  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  since  it  moved  in  Decem- 
ber 1965  to  raise  interest  rates  by  31 V2 
percent  has  continued  to  operate  on  a 
tight-money,  high-interest  rate  policy. 
Until  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  takes 
concerted  action  to  increase  the  money 
supply  and  drive  down  interest  rates 
neither  labor  nor  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry— among  others — can  hope  to 
achieve  high  levels  of  economic  activity 
and  prosperity.  These  facts  are  dis- 
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cussed  in  detail  in  an  editorial  from  the 
Sunday,  January  15,  Washington  Post, 
which  follows: 

The  Employment  Oxttlook 
The  economic  analyst  who  forecasts  the 
short-term  future  of  the  economy  is  little 
Interested  in  the  rate  of  unemployment  be- 
cause it  moves  with  business  trends  rather 
than  foreshadowing  them.     But  for  the  poU- 
ticlan,  whose  concern  Is  the  welfare  of  his 
constituents,  unemployment  is  the  vital  in- 
dicator,   the   bread-and-butter   test   of   the 
Administration's  economic  policies.     In  De- 
cember— after  correcting  for  seasonal  varia- 
tion— the  household  survey  shows  that  3.8 
per  cent  of  the  lal>or  force  was  unemployed 
as   against   3.7   per   cent   in   November.     A 
3.8  per  cent  rate  is  well  below  the  average 
for  the  postwar  period,  but  on  delving  be- 
neath the  surface,  there   is  little  room  for 
complacency  about  the  employment  outlook. 
Although  payroll  employment  in  the  manu- 
facturing sector  held  firm  In  December,  fall- 
ing by  less  than  the  seasonal  average,  there 
was  marked  decline  in  the  average  weekly 
number   of   hours    worked.     That    change — 
from  41.3  hours  In  Novemljer  to  41.0  hours 
in  December — Is  significant  because  reducing 
hours  of  work  is  management's  first  response 
to   declining   demands.     After   a   period   of 
very  rapid  economic  growth  and  favorable  ex- 
pectations, managers  are  reluctant  to  lay  off 
or  furlough  experienced  workers;  their  initial 
adjustment  Is  made  by  shortening  the  work 
week  which  as  recently  as  September  aver- 
aged 41.5  hours. 

Management's  desire  to  hold  their  work 
forces  together  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  Administration  which  is  confronted  by 
likely  prospects  of  economic  slowdown.  If 
monetary  policy  can  be  quickly  reversed  and 
fiscal  policy  is  not  restrictive,  the  impact  of 
the  slowdown  on  the  level  of  employment  can 
be  mitigated. 

One  sign  of  hope  is  to  be  found  in  the 
depressed  construction  industry  where  the 
rate  of  unemployment  was  reduced  from  9.3 
per  cent  in  November  to  8.8  per  cent  in  De- 
cember. But  In  order  to  revive  the  residen- 
tial component  of  the  construction  Industry, 
which  early  in  1966  accounted  for  nearly  $29 
billion  in  expenditures,  mortgage  rates  must 
be  lowered  by  increasing  supply  of  funds. 
And  little  Is  going  to  be  accomplished  before 
the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  begin  to  in- 
crease the  reserves  of  the  banking  system. 

With  the  labor  force  estimated  to  increase 
by  1.4  million  and  number  of  agricultural 
Jobs  expected  to  decline  by  0.3  million  dur- 
ing this  year,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
estimates  that  1.7  million  new  nonagrlcul- 
tural  jobs  will  be  required  to  prevent  the  rate 
of  unemployment  from  rising.  The  experi- 
ence of  196&-66  suggests  that  so  modest  a 
goal  can  be  achieved.  Everything  depends 
upon  the  speed  and  effectiveness  with  which 
the  Administration  counters  the  recessionary 
forces  that  are  now  visible  in  several  sectors 
of  the  economy. 


HIGHER  TAXES:  PLOY  TO  HIDE 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD'S 
MISTAKES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  disappointment  that 
I  received  the  news  last  week  of  the  pro- 
posed tax  increase.  I  realize  that  the 
President's  hand  has  been  forced  by  Fed- 


eral Reserve  Chairman  Martin,  who  has 
insisted  for  the  past  year  that  his  mis- 
takes be  covered  up  by  increasing  taxes. 
The  immense  burden  of  the  record 
high  interest  rates  of  1966  cost  this  Na- 
tion imtold  bllUons  of  dollars  in  added 
costs  for  our  consumers,  businesses,  and 
government.  Now  we  are  asked  to  sus- 
tain a  tax  increase  to  adjust  the  econ- 
omy to  the  damage  done  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  year-long  high  interest 

rate  policy. 

My  observations  on  this  matter  have 
been  substantiated  by  many  newspaper 
stories  which  have  appeared  recently, 
and  the  same  observations  are  made  in 
the  current  issue  of  U.S.  News  b  World 
Report.  The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
article  follows: 

Will  Higher  Taxes  Mean  Lower 
Interest  Rates? 

Tight  money  .  .  .  huge  deficits  ...  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem.  Those  are  the 
things  that  led  Mr.  Johnson  to  call  on  Con- 
gress for  an  increase  in  taxes. 

If  all  worlcs  out  as  planned,  money  wlU 
become  more  plentiful  and  Interest  rates  will 
drop. 

A  call  for  a  6  per  cent  Increase  in  Income 
taxes,  made  in  President  Johnson's  speech  to 
Congress  on  January  10,  was  prompted  by  a 
number  of  troublesome  trends. 

Talks  with  high  officials  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  disclose  that  the  new  tax 
plan  is  designed  to — 

Clear  the  way  for  a  significant  easing  of 
money  and  credit. 

Bolster  the  U.S.  dollar  around  the  world. 

Avoid  a  budget  deficit  of  a  size  that  might 
be  politically  disastrous. 

If  the  President's  plan  worlss  out  as  In- 
tended, money  will  become  more  abundant 
and  interest  rates  for  all  sorts  of  borrowers 
will  come  down  in  the  months  ahead. 

As  a  starter,  Mr.  Johnson  announced  that 
an  additional  1  billion  dollars  in  loans  is 
being  made  available  to  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banlts. 

Those  loans,  moreover,  are  to  be  offered  at 
a  reduced  interest  rate,  6%  per  cent  Instead 

of  6. 

The  purpose  of  these  moves:  to  help  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  make  mortgage 
loans  to  people  who  want  to  buy  or  build 
homes. 

In  addition,  the  President  told  Congress  In 
his  state-of-the-union  message:  "I  will  do 
everything  In  a  President's  power  to  lower 
Interest  rates  and  ease  money.  .  .  ." 

A  quick  response.  The  President's  call  for 
lower  rates  of  interest  was  not  ignored.  On 
January  11,  National  City  Bank  of  Minneap- 
olis announced  it  was  reducing  from  6  per 
cent  to  5.75  per  cent  the  Interest  rate  on 
its  "prime"  loans  to  best  customers. 

In  New  York  City,  t>ankers  found  no  rea- 
son for  immediate  cuts  In  loan  rates.  But 
some  banks  reduced  the  rates  they  pay  on 
big  certificates  of  deposit. 

Underlying  the  tax-increase  proposal,  offi- 
cials make  it  clear,  is  a  web  of  interlocking 
problems — tight  money,  a  deficit  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  pa>-ments  and  a  series  of  towering 
deficits  in  the  federal  budget. 

The  President,  planning  for  the  year  to 
start  July  1,  found  himself  in  a  box. 

The  Government's  outgo  is  climbing  much 
more  rapidly  than  its  Income. 

The  prospect  for  the  new  fiscal  year  ap- 
peared to  be  a  budget  deficit  of  12.6  billion 
dollars,  perhaps  more. 

No  President  had  ever  deliberately  pro- 
posed a  deficit  that  large  except  In  World 
War  n.  President  Dwight  Eisenhower  ran  a 
deficit  of  12.4  billions  In  one  year,  but  It  was 
done  accidentally  when  a  recession  under- 
mined Government  revenues. 

Mr.   Johnson  was  reluctant  to  take  tb» 
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political  risia  Involved  in  deficit  financing 

on  that  scale.  .     .^_ 

With  the  tax  increase  he  proposed,  the 

deficit  next  year  would  be  reduced  to  8.1 

btllion  dollars.  ^  ^      .„  *w„ 

CSoal :  easier  money.  Important  too  In  the 
tax  dedslon:  Mr.  Johnson  was  t°l«»  ^y  his 
advisers  that,  without  a  tax  boost  to  trim 
the  deficit  and  curb  inflation,  he  would  not 

get  assurance  of  easier  money  from  WUUam 

McChesney  Martin.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 

eral  Reserve  Board. 

Pof^ore  than  a  year.  Mr.  Martin  has  been 

caumg  for  a  tax  Increase  a"^*  naming  toat. 

Without  one,  tight  money  and  "gh  Interest 

Tates  could  not  head  off  serloua-ftiflatton. 
When  no  broad  Increase  In  tax  rat«awss 

forthcoming  last  year.  ^l^^"^^^^^^^. 

ordered  one  turn  after  another  on  the  credit 

screw  I. 

with  mortgage  money  drying  "P.  °o"f« 
building  went  into  a  steep  dive.  Individuals, 
businesses  and  State  and  local  governments 
found  It  dlfllciilt  to  borrow  at  any  price. 

By  late  August.  Interest  rates  were  at  40- 
year  highs  and  bankers  were  warning  of  an 
Imoendlng  "monetary  crisis." 

1^  President  Johnson,  It  was  a  painful 

experience. 

The  President  told  Congress: 
"Our  greatest  disappointment  in  the  econ- 
omy during  1966  was  the  excessive  rise  in  in- 
terest rates  and  a  tightening  of  credit. 

More  recently,  as  the  business  boom  abated 
a.  bit.  the  Reserve  has  eased  up  cautiously 
on  credit.  .,,_ 

Now.  with  a  proposal  of  a  tax  Increase.  Mr. 
Johnson  hopes  that  Mr.  Martin  and  the  Re- 
serve Board  wUl  go  on  and  make  credit  stUl 
easier  and  cheaper. 

The  President,  in  hU  message,  put  It  tms 
way-  "Most  Interest  rates  have  retreated 
from  their  earlier  peaks.  More  money  now 
seems  to  be  available.  Given  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which  I 
so  earnestly  seek.  I  am  confident  that  this 
movement  can  continue." 

Has  Mr.  Johnson  been  given  assurance  of 
stlU-easier  credit?  A  high  official  of  the  Ad- 
ministration htoto  that  he  has. 

The  tax  and  money  policies  set  out  In  the 
President's  message,  says  the  offldal  were 
developed  In  "continuous  consultation    with 

the  Reserve.  ^  _ . 

The  official  adds  that  the  White  House  and 
the  Reserve  Board  now  are  "In  a  fine  state  oi 
co-ordination."  ^      *      ,    „., 

No  sudden  plunge  In  interest  rates  U  ex- 
pected, however.  Even  If  Congress  approves 
a  tax  rise.  It  Is  not  to  take  effect  before  July  1. 
And  then  Its  effect  Is  expected  to  be  largely 
offset   by   a   big   boost   In   Social    Security 

^^lU^' troubles.  An  Increase  In  taxes  also 
Is  counted  on  to  help  strengthen  the  dollM. 
First  added  curbs  on  Inflation  would  oe 
expected  to  spur  U.3.  exports  and  the  contri- 
bution they  make  to  this  country's  balance 

of  payments.  ^wi«*_  i. 

Second,  a  show  of  fiscal  responsibility  is 
expected  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  for- 
eign bankers  In  the  dollar  and  encourage  for- 
eigners to  keep  the  doUars  they  hold  Instead 
of  cashing  them  In  for  VS.  gold. 

WUl  a  modest  tax  increase  do  all  thats 
planned  for  It? 

No  one  can  tell,  but  Mr.  Johnson,  after 
a  year  of  pressure,  la  now  making  the  try. 


EFFORTS     TO     EASE     WORLDWIDE 
INTEREST  RATES  WITHOUT  CEN- 
TRAL BANKERS  APPLAUDED 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  in  the  Recokd  and  Include 

extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 

Xrom  Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     PATMAN.      Mr.    Speaker,    this 
past  weekend  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  H.  Fowler  and  the  finance  min- 
isters of  Prance.  West  Germany.  Italy, 
and  Britain  met  in  Britain  to   discuss 
waystnd  means  of  ending  the  dangerous 
increase  in  worldwide  interest  rates.    I 
applaud  these  efforts  even  more  so.  since 
the  governments  involved  have  seen  fit 
S  coordinate  monetary  policies  without 
the  pressure  and  presence  of  their  re- 
spective central  bankers. 

In  aU  the  other  countries  except  the 
united  States,  the  central  banks  are 
under  government  control,  so  their  ab- 
sence is  not  extraordinary.  But  ef- 
forts by  this  Government  to  reduce  In- 
terests rates  without  the  Feder^  Re- 
serve's advice  is  welcomed.  I  imagine 
the  Treasury  Department  feels  that,  al- 
ter f oUovrtng  the  Federal  Reserve  s  dic- 
tated poUcies  in  1966.  efforts  to  ease  the 

dangerous  trend  of  higher  rates  should 
be  a  coordinated  administration  poUcy. 
minus  independent  action. 

It  is  a  happy  occasion  to  have  tne 
Treasury  Department  out  from  the 
thumbs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Following  my  remarks  is  an  article  by 
M  J  Rossant  of  the  New  York  Times  on 
the  international  effort  to  cut  interest 

INTEEXST-RATE     CUTS— JOHNSON'S     HOPES     OF 
TMMS      HEBE      REST      WrTH      COORDINATING 

Moves   in   Europe 

(By  M.  J.  Bossant) 
P-esldent  Johnson's  hopes  for  a  substan- 
tial easing  In  monetary  policy  to  stimulate 
domesUc  economic  activity  rests  In  large  part 
on  bringing  about  international  disarma- 
ment in  interest  rates.  The  first  formal 
move  to  achieve  intetest-rate  disarmament 
will  take  place  In  Britain  this  weekend  when 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler 
meets  with  the  finance  ministers  of  France, 
west  Germany.  Italy  and  Britain  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  of  coordinating  reductions 
in  interest  rates  here  and  abroad. 

It  may  appear  suange  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence to  coordinate  monetary  policies  without 
the  presence  of  the  central  bankers  who  have 
to  do  the  coordlnatmgf.  But  Eiirope  s  centf al 
bankers  are  not  independent. 

They  are  expected  to  carry  out  the  poli- 
cies of  their  respective  governments,  which 
have  the  ultUnate  reaponslblUty  for  over-all 
economic  conditions.  TT„«-rt 

The  situation  Is  different  In  the  United 
States,  where  the  Independent  Federal  Re- 
serve has  much  more  freedom  of  action,  it 
does  not  have  to  bow  to  the  wishes  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  or  Secretary  Fowler. 

The  Federal  Reserve,  however  Is  all  ror 
easing  credit  now  that  the  private  sector 
is  sagging.  It  began  to  reverse  Its  restric- 
tive policy  even  before  Mr.  Johnson  s  pledge 
to  "do  everything  la  the  President's  power 
to  lower  interest  rates  and  to  ease  money 
In  thla  country."  ^     ^     ^  _„♦ 

But  the  Federal  Reserve  will  be  hard  put 
to  lower  interest  rates  at  home  as  much  as 
the  President  desires  and  Wall  Street  seems 
to  expect  If  interest  rates  remain  high  abroad. 
If  the  Federal  Reserve  made  the  attempt,  n 
would  merely  trigger  a  fresh  and  dangerous 
outflow  of  dollars  to  higher  yielding  foreign 
markets. 

APPEAL  TO   EUROPEANS 

So  Instead  of  trying  to  persuade  or  bargain 
with  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Administration 
is  appeaUng  to  the  Europeans  to  agree  to  a 
concerted  lowering  of  Interest  rates. 

If  Mr  Fowler  siicceeds,  the  Administra- 
tion does  not  have  to  worry  about  getting 
cooperation  from  the  Federal  Reserve. 


This  attempt  to  achieve  coordination  ta 
constructive  but  the  prospects  for  an  effec- 
tive agreement  are  far  from  bright  even 
though  officials  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
recognize  that  monetary  easing  can  help  in- 
crease business  activity  Just  as  monetary 
stringency  served  to  restrain  It.  ,     ,      , 

Certainly  there  was  an  appalling  lack  of 
coordination  last  year  when  interest-rate 
escalation  took  on  the  appearance  of  a  full- 
fledged  war.  If  coordination  failed  when  In- 
terest rates  were  rising  It  may  fall  again  now 
that  they  are  falling. 

While  there  was  no  coordination  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  consultation  during  the 
interest-rate  war  that  took  place  last  year. 
Key  financial  and  monetary  officials  not 
only  met  frequentiy  In  an  efTort  to  reach 
aKi4ement  but  often  Issued  public  warnings 
about  the  grave  risks  Involved  in  pushing  up 
interest  rates  too  high  and  too  fast. 
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PAINyUL  LEVELS 

But  rates  reached  excessive— and  painful- 
levels  because  the  Johnson  Administration 
and  most  European  Governments  wanted  to 
avoid  tax  increases.  The  result,  as  Governor 
Louis  Rasmlnsky  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  re- 
centiy  pointed  out.  is  that  monetary  policy 
has  to  go  too  far  and  "more  Important,  the 
total  Job  does  not  get  done." 

President  Johnson's  request  for  tax  In- 
creases sometune  this  year  is  clearty  designed 
to  influence  foreign  governments  as  well  as 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

But  whether  foreign  finance  ministers  will 
agree  to  mesh  interest  rates  PoUcles  ^  as 
uncertain    as    the    fate   of    the    tax   bill   In 

^"somTEuropean  governmenta  prefer  to 
spend  heavily  rather  than  ease  "edit  _  So 
they  may  not  agree  to  go  along  w^th  plans 
for  changing  the  fiscal-monetary  mix. 

THE  BUSINESS  FACTOR 

But  with  business  falling  off  1^  W«t 
Germany.  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  Interest  rates  are 
poised  for  a  f aU.  Germany  has  aU-eady  low- 
ered its  discount  rate  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land  mav  move  next. 

But  uncontrolled  disarmament  of  rates  can 
bring  as  much  harm  as  an  lnte«st-rate  war, 
particularly  to  the  United  States  and  Britsln 
which  sUU  are  running  large  deficits  n  their 
transactions  vrtth  the  rest  of  the  world. 

unless  they  obtain  an  agreement  on  ^ 
ordination.  Uie  amount  of  easing  tiiat  can 
be  done  in  London  or  New  York  wiU  be 
Umlted.  Even  wltii  coordination,  the  decline 
m  Interest  rates  may  not  be  as  sharp  as  the 
markets  are  already  anticipating. 


GUIDE  FOR  CONSUMER 
BORROWING 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  ren^arks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tnere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  appearing  in  the  Decemberi966 
Good  Housekeeping  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  all  our  consumers  who 
buy  on  credit  today.  In  a  straightfor- 
ward presentation,  this  article  outlin^ 
what  the  buyer  should  beware  of  and 
what  he  should  know  about  Installment 
contracts.  It  also  reminds  the  consumer 
to  avoid  the  attractive  lure  of  oyerM- 
tending  one's  credit  on  Installment  pur- 

cllElSCS 

Following  the  article  in,^the  Recoei). 
I  am  inserting  a  table,  published  by  tne 


Talman  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation of  Chicago,  m.,  listing  the 
types  of  loans  available  to  consumers, 
and  the  usual  interest  cost  per  annum 
of  such  loans: 

What  'Bteky  Installment  Butee  Should 
Know 
"Buy  now  and  pay  later"  is  an  accepted 
practice  In  American  family  life.  Nearly  one- 
balf  of  the  families  in  the  U.S.  pay  for  pur- 
chases— from  clothing  to  automobiles — on 
the  InstaUment  plan.  If  you  have  a  steady 
Job  and  do  not  have  too  many  other  debts, 
it  is  usually  easy  to  arrange  Installment- 
buying  credit.  In  fact,  some  financial  au- 
thorities believe  It  Is  too  easy  to  get  such 
credit  because  an  Increasing  number  of  fam- 
ilies are  going  more  deeply  Into  debt  than 
they  can  afford.  For  example,  there  were 
170, 174  Individual  bankrupteles  In  1965  com- 
pared to  114,166  In  1960. 

The  amount  of  money  a  family  can  afford 
to  spend  on  Installment  busring  varies  with 
how  much  of  Its  Income  Is  left  after  basic 
living  costs  are  met.  Dr.  S.  Lees  Booth,  di- 
rector of  research  of  the  National  Consumer 
Finance  Association,  an  organization  of  fi- 
nance companies,  believes  a  family  should 
use  only  what  credit  It  can  afford  and  not 
be  guided  by  any  set  percentage  of  Ite  net  In- 
come after  taxes.  However,  some  authorities 
say  not  more  than  15  percent  of  spendable 
Income  should  be  used  for  Installment  buy- 
ing. (Mortgage  payments  are  not  usually 
considered  credit  payments,  but  are  Included 
In  basic  Uvlng  costs,  the  same  as  rent.) 

When  a  family  decides  It  can  afford  to  buy 
something  on  the  InstaUment  plan.  It  should 
And  the  most  economical  way  to  do  so.  Fred 
K.  Gardner,  a  deputy  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association,  says  a  family  should 
shop  for  financing  Just  as  It  does  for  the  Item 
It  is  going  to  buy.  A  higher  interest  rate,  he 
says,  may  use  up  any  money  saved  on  buying 
a  bargain  item.  In  considering  soiu-ces  of 
financing,  remember  that  loans  from  such 
institutions  as  banks  or  credit  unions  usually 
have  a  lower  Interest  rate  than  Installment 
contracts  with  retailers.  In  other  words.  It 
may  be  advantageous  to  borrow  money  and 
pay  for  the  Item  In  full.  And.  of  course,  all 
credit  costs  money.  Cash  buying  Is  the  most 
economical  way  to  purchase  any  Item.  That 
Is  why  many  f  amUles  save  on  a  regular  basis 
for  major  purchases. 

Before  signing  an  Installment  contract,  be 
sure  all  blanks  are  flUed  and  that  you  under- 
stand the  terms.     Check  these  points: 

The  total  purchase  price,  which  la  the 
amount  borrowed  plus  any  down  payment. 

Cost  of  the  Interest  and  service  charges  In 
dollars  and  whether  there  are  insurance  or 
other  charges. 

Trade-In  or  other  allowances. 

Total  amount  due. 

The  amount  and  number  of  payments  and 
the  date  each  Is  due. 

A  copy  of  the  contract  should  be  furnished 
to  the  buyer.  Such  contracte  may  provide 
that  you  do  not  own  the  Item  until  all  pay- 
ments are  made.  It  also  may  stipulate  that 
you  cannot  sell  the  Item  or  move  It  without 
permission  until  it  is  paid  for.  Be  cautious 
of  contracts  that: 

Call  for  a  final  payment  which  Is  much 
larger  than  the  others.  If  this  payment  is 
not  made,  the  Item  may  be  repossessed  when 
almost  paid  for. 

Require  the  purchase  of  extra  items  that 
may  not  be  wanted. 

Allow  collection  of  all  or  part  of  a  buyer's 
salary  If  a  payment  Is  missed. 

A  buyer  should  also  be  aware  that  many 
contracts  stipulate  that  default  in  a  pay- 
ment makes  all  other  payments  due  and  pay- 
able immediately. 

The  cost  of  Installment  credit  increases 
with  the  length  of  time  It  takes  to  pay  for 
the  Item.  To  save  on  interest,  pay  down  as 
much  as  possible  so  payments  on  the  out- 
standing balance  are  amaUer  and  it  can  be 


paid  off  In  the  shortest  pnlod  possible.  In- 
terest rates  on  Installment  contracts  are  often 
quoted  as  1  to  as  high  ae  3>4  percent  a 
month.  Such  rates  In  true  annual  interest 
(the  Interest  paid  If  the  full  sum  borrowed 
is  kept  for  one  year)  would  be  12  percent  for 
1  percent  a  month  and  42  percent  for  3^ 
percent  a  month.  The  true  anniml  interest 
rate  for  a  discounted  bank  loan  (where  the 
Interest  Is  taken  out  In  advance)  is  about 
twice  the  discount  Interest  rate.  For  ex- 
ample, a  6  percent  dlscovmt  interest  rate  on 
a  one-year  loan  Is  about  12  percent  true  an- 
nual Interest,  considerably  lower  than  many 
rates  quoted  on  a  monthly  basis. 

For  families  who  become  overburdened 
with  Installment  payments,  about  60  com- 
munities have  established  nonprofit  counsel- 
ing services  which  will  help  work  out  a  plan 


to  pay  creditors.  A  small  charge  may  be 
made.  The  FamUy  Service  Association  of 
America  Is  surveying  such  counseling  services 
to  find  ways  to  help  famlUes  In  serious 
trouble  because  of  having  overextended 
credit.  Banks  and  other  lending  institu- 
tions also  can  give  advice  on  credit  larob- 
lems. 

Because  of  the  rapid  rise  In  installment 
credit  In  the  past  10  years — ^from  about  $40 
bUIion  to  $70  billion— the  f  amUies  in  trouble 
have  increased.  In  some  areas,  debt  ad- 
justers or  debt  poolers  offer  their  services 
for  fees  ranging  from  10  to  35  percent  of  the 
total  debt.  The  National  Better  Buslnesa 
Bureau  says  It  has  received  many  complalnte 
about  unscrupulous  promoters  In  this  busi- 
ness. Twenty  states  have  passed  laws  ban- 
ning the  conunerclal  debt-pooling  business. 


Credit-cost  tabic 


Type  of  credit 


College  education  loans  qualifying  for 

Federal  subsidy. 
College  education  loans  with  State  or 

Erivate  guarantee,  or  with  security, 
ut  without  subsidy. 
1st   mortgage   home   loans,   open   end 
montbly  payment  plan. 

Unsecured  home  Improvement  loans 
from  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  banks. 


Credit  union  loans 

"Instant-cash"  to  $100  on  bank  charge- 
cards. 

Revolving  credit  plans  of  retail  stores. 
Including  bank  charge-card  plans. 

30-day  retail  credit,  any  plan.  Including 
charge-cards. 

Automobile  loans --- 


Usaal  cost  rate  per 
annum 


3  percent 

6  percent 

6  to  7  percent 

9'A  to  13>a  percent 


8  to  10  percent  (after 

dividends) . 
12  to  18  percent 


Recommendation 


18  percent  and  up. 
None 


Appliance  loans - 

Personal  \osds  (confidential)  no  ques- 
tions asked. 

Loans  from  friends,  relatives  or  em- 
ployers. 

Loan  sharks,  unlicensed — 


8  to  200  plus  percent.. 

10  percent  and  up 

30  percent  and  up 

(T) 

The  sky's  the  limit.... 


By  all  means. 

OK  for  good  Students. 


Good  tor  most  families  with  permanent,  stable 
employment.  Will  clear  the  Viome  from  debt  In 
20  vears  or  less,  for  rent  money. 

Better  than  1st  mortgage  refinancing  for  major 
improvements  to  homes  with  old  low-rate 
mortgage  that  will  not  secure  advances;  other- 
wise, not  recommended  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  need. 

Cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  form  of  small 
credit. 

The  12  percent  deal  Is  a  bargain  as  small  loans 
go:  we  do  not  recommend  18  percent  loans. 

Not  recommended, 

OK  for  convenience,  if  the  price  of  the  goods  is 
right  and  you  know  you  can  pay  the  bill  when 
it  comes:  but  check  prices  against  cash  stores. 

Beware  the  high  cost  of  required  insurance; 
better  drive  old  car  till  you  save  enough  money 
to  trade  up  with  cash. 

Cash  will  usually  buy  it  for  20  to  30  percent  less; 
save  and  shop. 

Not  recommended. 

Not  for  self-respecting  people. 
No. 


Source:  Talman  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  Chicago.  111. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  "STATE  OF  THE 
UNION"  PRESENTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patten)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  the  Republicans  put  their  best 
foot  backward — the  same  direction  they 
have  been  going  for  the  past  60  years. 
The  speech  of  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  was  not  a 
state  of  the  Union.  It  was  a  state  of 
confusion. 

It  proposed  nothing  new,  nothing 
practical,  nothing  sound. 

It  was  the  old  broken  record  of  fear, 
alarm,  distrust,  and  futile  carping. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  called 
for  a  new  direction  for  America.  But 
where  does  he  want  us  to  go? 

For  the  past  6  years — under  two 
Democratic  Presidents  and  three  Demo- 
cratic Congresses — America  has  been 
moving  forward. 

A  record  74  million  Americans  are 
working — and  earning  more  than  ever 
before. 

Three  and  a  half  million  of  our  elderly 


have  already  received  treatment  under 
medicare. 

Nine  million  of  our  poorest  workers  are 
covered  by  minimum  wage. 

Seven  million  deprived  children  are  at 
last  getting  the  education  they  so  desper- 
ately need. 

Almost  1  million  young  men  and 
women  are  attending  college,  thanks  to 
our  new  Federal  programs  of  loans, 
grants  and  scholarships. 

Three-quarters  of  a  million  Americans 
are  learning  new  skills  to  make  them 
useful  suid  productive  members  of  our 
economy. 

These  are  not  Just  some  of  our  citi- 
zens; these  are  all  of  our  citizens — 
wherever  they  live  or  whoever  they  are. 

This  is  the  direction  America  is  mov- 
ing. But  the  Republicans  want  a  new 
direction— and  the  only  direction  they 
know  is  backward.  Their  record  is  there 
for  all  to  see.  And  it  is  a  record  of  sheer 
indifference. 

The  Republicans  turned  their  backs 
on  our  mothers  and  fathers;  90  percent 
of  the  House  R^ubllcans  voted  to  kill 
medicare. 

They  turned  their  backs  on  our  chil- 
dren; 68  percent  voted  to  kill  the  edu- 
cation bill. 

They  turned  their  backs  on  our  work- 
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ers;  70  percent  voted  to  klD  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

They  turned  their  backs  on  our  poor, 
90  percent  voted  to  kiU  the  war  on  pov- 

crtv 

They  turned  their  backs  on  minority 
groups;  85  percent  voted  to  klU  the  vot- 
ing rights  bUl,  and  65  percent  voted  to 
km  last  year's  civil  rights  bill. 

The  Republican  elephant  has  turned 
its  back.  It  has  turned  its  back  on  the 
people.  And  now  they  talk  of  new  di- 
rections. 

We  hope  they  are  sincere. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  great  American 
President  came  to  this  House  to  give  us 
a  blueprint  for  American  progress. 

That  blueprint  was  compassionate.  It 
was  realistic.    It  was  visionary.    And  it 

was  bold. 

It  was  a  call  to  action. 

We  hope  the  Republicans  will  join  us 
in  answering  that  call.  If  they  want 
to  eliminate  crime,  as  they  say  they  do, 
let  them  support  the  President's  Safe 
Streets  Act. 

If  they  want  better  government,  let 
them  support  the  new  Department  of 
Business  and  Labor.  ,.    ^  ** 

n  they  want  our  cities  to  be  better 
places  to  live,  let  them  support  the  full 
funding  of  the  model  cities. 

If  they  want  progress  toward  tne 
equaUty  that  is  the  right  of  every 
American,"  let  them  support  the  civil 

rights  bUl.  „  . 

Let  them  stop  saying  "no,  no,  no,  to 
the  people.  . 

Let  them  stop  sowing  confusion  and 
start  being  constructive. 

That,  indeed,  would  be  a  new  direc- 
tion— and  every  American  would  wel- 
come it.       ^^^^^^^^^ 

"THE  DUCK  THAT  TRIES  TO  LOOK 
LIKE  A  SWAN"— ONE  CONGRESS- 
MAN'S REACTION  TO  THE  REPUB- 
UCAN  "STATE  OP  THE  UNION" 
MESSAGE 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  reply  to  the  so-called  state  or 
the  Union  message  deUvered  Thursday 
evening  by  the  distinguished  House  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan and  the  equally  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  from  the  other  body,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  just  cannot  sit  by  and  allow  these 
Alice-in-Wonderland  tales  to  be  recited 
to  us  without  answering  back.    I  simply 
could  not  believe  my  ears  when  I  heard 
the  line  the  RepubUcan  leadership  was 
trying  to  seU  to  the  American  public. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  if  it  waddles  like 
a  duck,  if  it  quacks  like  a  duck  and  has 
feathers  like  a  duck,  It  Is  a  duck— not  a 
swan.      The      distinguished     minority 
leader,  in  his  speech  on  Thursday  night, 
deliberately  ignored  his  own  past  state- 
ments and  the  voting  record  of  his  party 
In  a  glib  attempt  to  make  the  conserva- 
tive Republican  duck  take  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Uberal  swan.    Even  Btondrake 
the  Magician  in  his  heyday  could  not 
pull  off  a  stimt  like  that. 
As  you  know,  Bto.  Speaker,  the  very 


heart  and  soul  of  our  great  Nation,  its 
very  Ufe,  depends  on  the  right  of  each 
individual  to  his  poBtical  beliefs-be 
they  conservative,  reactionary,  or  liberal. 
Many  is  the  time  that  I  have  voted  here 
in  this  House  to  protect  the  rights  i 
swore  to  uphold  when  I  took  my  oath  of 
office,  even  though  I  sometimes  violently 
disagreed  with  the  opposing  viewpomts 
of  the  individual  or  organization. 

So  I  do  not  take  issue  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  and  the  rest  of  the 
Republican    establishment— wiUi    their 
right  to  express  their  political  beliefs 
to  the  American  people.    But,  I  do  take 
issue  with  them  when  they  speak  out  m 
public,  in  strong  support  of  legislation 
to  advance  social  and  economic  justice, 
Government   reform,   and   constructive 
foreign  policies:  WhUe  on  the  floor  of 
this    House— the    only    place    it    really 
counts— they    have    consistently    votea 
against  such  legislation.     I  think  it  is 
wrong  for  them  to  tell  the  American 
people  one  thing  and  to  vote  exactly  the 
opposite  way.     To  be  perfectly  honest, 
on   the    basis    of    the   gentleman    from 
Michigan's  statement.  I  was  ready  to 
embrace  him  as  a  feUow  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party.    He  seemed  to  be- 
lieve in  aU  the  right  things.    But  then  I 
remembered  the  many,  many  times  I  sat 
here  on  this  floor  and  watched  his  party 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  try  to  de- 
lay, obstruct,  cripple,  gut,  and  even  kill 
most  of  the  legislation  that  was  written 
for  the  purposes  of  realizing  the  objec- 
tives the  Republicans  now  claim  they 
believe  in. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
his  followers  have  tried  to  make  a  big 
issue  out  of  the  so-called  credibility  gap. 
What  he  has  done  by  his  statement  on 
Thursday  has  been  to  create  an  incredi- 
bility chasm  for  the  Republican  Party. 
Time  does  not  permit  me  to  point  out 
every  glaring  discrepancy  between  the 
gentleman's  statement  and  the  gentle- 
man's record  as  the  leader  of  the  House 
Republicans  in  the  89th  Congress:  I  will 
just  concentrate  on  the  most  obvious 
ones.  ^^ 

Let  us  begin  with  social  security.    The 
Republicans  say  they  favor  expanded 
coverage  and  increased  benefits.     One 
could  almost  get  the  impression  that  the 
Republicans  are  flnaily  interested  in  pro- 
tecting our  mothers  and  fathers  from 
poverty  and  sickneas.    Yet  early  in  the 
89th  Congress,  when  the  medicare  bill 
finally  came  to  the  floor  after  20  years  of 
opposition  by  Republicans,  they  asked 
me  to  foUow  their  "enlightened"  effort 
and  vote  against  it.    Ninety-three  per- 
cent of  them  voted  to  kill  the  bill  by 
voting  to  send  it  back  to  committee  for 
possibly  another  20  years.   After  this  mo- 
tion failed,  49  percent  stiU  voted  against 
final  passage.    This  shows  how  little  the 
Republican  Party  has  changed  since  30 
years  ago  when  they  openly  admitted 
they  were  conservative  and  when  99  per- 
cent of  them  voted  against  the  original 
social  security  bill,  jln  1935,  calling  it  "a 
cruel  hoax."  I 

In  the  light  of  the  Republican  Party's 
demonstrated  oppocitlon  to  social  secu- 
rity legislation,  why  should  Americans 
believe  that  they  have  suddenly  become 
interested  in  the  elderly  and  in  expand- 
ing benefits  and  coverage  to  our  senior 
citizens?      Theh:    blind    opposition    to 


medicare  for  over  20  years,  which  they 
also  caUed  a  "cruel  hoax,"  kept  millions 
of  Americans  from  getting  the  medical 
attention  they  so  desperately  needed,  but 
could  not  afford.  WhUe  the  Democratic 
Party  was  listening  to  the  voice  of  Amer- 
ica the  Republican  Party  was  listening 
to  the  voice  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  ^    ,,  ■,. ,   .^ 

If  a  "cruel  hoax"  exists  at  all,  it  is  the 
attempt  of  the  Republican  Party  to  make 
older  Americans  believe  that  they  are 
truly  concerned  with  their  problems. 

At  least  the  Republican  nominee  for 
President  in  1964.  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water,  let  the  American  people  know  his 
true  beliefs  on  medicare  and  social 
security.  He  opposed  medicare  and  he 
was  in  favor  of  completely  dismantling 
the  social  security  system  by  putting  it 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  Of  course,  he  was 
defeated  by  the  largest  margin  of  votes 
in  recent  times,  but  at  least  we  knew 
Where  he  stood. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  the  Republi- 
can Party  is  running  for  cover  today  and 
is   trying    to    camouflage    the   old   gray 
elephant  with  a  different  coat  of  paint. 
Now,  I  don't  want  anybody  to  get  the 
impression  that  the  Republican  Party  Is 
biased  only  against  our  senior  citizens— 
for  in  the  89th  Congress  they  not  only 
asked  me  to  vote  against  our  elderly— 
they  also  asked  me  to  vote  against  our 
children,  when  they  asked  me  to  vote 
against  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.    Then  they  asked  me  to 
vote    against    poor    people    by    voting 
against     the     Economic      Opportunity 
Act.     They    also    asked    me    to    vote 
against  our  Nation's  Negroes  when  they 
asked  me  to  vote  against  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966.     They  even  wanted  me  to 
vote  against  measures  to  conserve  Amer- 
ica's   dwindling    natural    beauty    and 
recreational  areas.     Why,  I  remember 
one  occasion  when  they  asked  me  to  vote 
against    hungry    schoolchildren.      This 
was  during  the  debate  on  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  when  my  distinguished 
Republican  colleague  and  fellow  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  asked  that 
we  strike  out  an  appropriation  for  $17 
million  that  would  establish  a  program 
to  provide  breakfast  for  children  who 
were  coming  to  school  hungry.    When  I 
protested  that  I  could  not  vote  agamst 
hungry  schoolchildren,  the  Repubhcwi 
reply  was  "we  are  not  asking  you  to  vote 
against  hungry  chUdren.    We  are  asktag 
you  to  vote  against  the  appropriation  — 
a  distinction  I  still  do  not  understand. 

As  one  reads  the  section  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader's  speech  on 
education,  one  gets  the  distinct  impres- 
sion that  with  certain  "minor"  modifi- 
cations, he  is  in  favor  of  continued  Fed- 
eral assistance.  One  very  innocent 
phrase  he  uses  is  that  the  Republican 
Party  would  "trust  local  school  boards 
to  formulate  policies."  This  suggestion 
would.  In  fact,  perpetuate  segregated 
schools  virtually  forever. 

Once  again  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  conveniently  forgot  to  mention 
that  for  15  long  years  his  party  has 
blocked  direct  Federal  assistance  to  our 
flnanciaUy  overburdened  school  systenw. 
When  the  opportunity  finally  presentea 
itself  to  vote  on  Federal  aid  to  education, 
73  percent  of  the  RepubUcans  present 
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and  voting  opposed  final  passage  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965 — the  keystone  of  direct  Fed- 
eral educational  aid  to  students  through- 
out the  United  States.  If  they  had  their 
way  and  there  had  been  more  Republi- 
cans in  Congress,  that  bill  would  have 
been  defeated. 

Before  you  can  make  alterations  to  a 
house  you  have  to  build  it.  The  Repub- 
to  make  alterations  to  a  house  that 
hammers  and  saws  ready  to  go  to  work 
to  make  alterations  to  a  House  that 
would  never  have  been  built  at  all  if  they 
had  their  way.  In  1964,  90  percent  of 
the  Republicans  voted  in  favor  of  the 
recommittal  motion  which  would  have 
doomed  the  war  on  poverty  before  it  got 
started.  In  1965,  82  percent  voted 
against  final  passage.  It  is  always  the 
same  story— the  Republicans  voting 
overwhelmingly  against  the  war  on  pov- 
erty by  using  devices  well  known  in  this 
House — crippling  amendments,  motions 
to  strike  the  enacting  clause,  motions  to 
recommit  and  other  parliamentary  ma- 
neuvers which  all  lead  to  the  same  end — 
the  destruction  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  The  Republicans  would 
have  us  tliink  they  are  moving  into  this 
House  with  an  alteration  crew.  I  submit, 
on  the  basis  of  their  voting  record,  that 
they  are  really  a  wrecking  crew — they 
have  tried  to  wreck  the  hopes  and  oppor- 
tunities of  our  workers,  our  poor,  our 
children,  and  our  elderly. 

Speaking  of  houses,  the  Republican 
leader  very  piously  proclaimed: 

We  propose  to  enlarge  the  opportunity  of 
low-Income  Americans  for  private  home 
ownership. 

But  how  did  he  vote  when  such  legisla- 
tion was  here  last  year?  As  we  all  know, 
unfortunately,  the  vast  majority  of  our 
low-income  population  is  Negro.  If  there 
is  any  one  way  to  help  these  people  own 
their  own  homes  it  is  by  striking  down 
the  laws  and  practices  that  prevent 
Negroes  and  other  minority  groups  from 
purchasing  homes  in  decent  neighbor- 
hoods. Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1966  would  have  once  and  for  all 
destroyed  these  barriers,  and  would  have 
permitted  every  American  to  at  least 
have  the  opportunity  to  his  own  home. 
But  the  majority  of  the  Republican 
wrecking  crew  opposed  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966  in  general,  and  title  IV  In 
particular.  In  the  other  body,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gallant  man  from 
Illinois,  they  prevented,  through  the  use 
of  the  filibuster,  the  issue  from  ever 
coming  up  for  a  vote. 

We  agree,  that  it  certainly  would  be  an 
Ideal  situation  if  all  Americans  could 
own  their  own  homes.  However,  we 
know  that  many  Americans  would  gladly 
settle  for  a  decent  apartment  in  a  decent 
neighborhood.  We  also  know  that  the 
Republicans  have  consistently  voted 
against  public  housing  since  1937,  saying 
it  does  not  work,  that  public  housing  is 
not  the  answer,  and  that  private  industry 
should  be  permitted  to  do  the  job.  The 
Democratic  administration  in  1965  came 
up  with  a  new  approach,  using  rent  sup- 
plements so  that  private  industry  could. 
Indeed,  build  the  necessary  housing  with- 
out government  interference  or  funds. 


The  use  of  rent  supplements  was  en- 
dorsed by  every  major  segment  of  the 
homebuilding  industry,  including  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  the  real 
estate  boards  and  the  building  unions. 
But  once  again  the  Republican  Party, 
instead  of  marching  with  modern  day 
America,  was  marching  to  the  beat  of  an 
18th  century  drummer  and  voted  130  to 
4  to  eliminate  the  rent  supplements  pro- 
gram. Once  again  they  were  virtually 
unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  a  pro- 
gram that  could  only  be  considered  a 
major  step  forward. 

I  think  everyone  would  agree  that  the 
golden  key  to  a  better  home — owned  or 
rented — is  a  decent  paycheck.  To  this 
end  minimum  wage  legislation  was  in- 
troduced so  that  more  Americans  could 
have  a  better  paycheck.  I  voted  for  this 
legislation  for  very  selfish  reasons.  As  a 
businessman  I  know  there  is  nothing 
that  I  can  sell  to  a  man  earning  $1.23  an 
hour,  unless  I  am  in  the  business  of  sell- 
ing stale  bread  or  secondhand  clothes. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  country 
is  now  enjoying  the  greatest  economic 
boom  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  en- 
joying higher  incomes  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  ever  before,  the 
Republicans  still  voted  to  deny  our  most 
poorly  paid  Americans  an  opportimity  to 
increase  their  tiny  share  in  this  great 
abimdance. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  Republi- 
cans continued  their  historic  opposition 
to  minimum  wage  legislation  by  voting  to 
recommit  this  bill. 

One  idea  that  every  politician  can  al- 
ways be  counted  on  to  give  lipservice  to 
is  streamlining  the  National  Govern- 
ment, getting  rid  of  bureaucrats,  reduc- 
ing the  public  payroll,  and  at  the  same 
time  providing  more  and  better  services. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  in  his 
statement  on  Government  reorganization 
made  reference  to  this.  We  agree,  that 
in  an  organization  the  size  of  the  Federal 
Government,  with  its  many  departments 
and  agencies,  there  is  always  opportunity 
to  reorganize  to  promote  efficiency.  In 
the  89th  Congress  we  had  two  major  op- 
portunities to  make  just  such  needed 
changes:  The  establishment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Once  again  the  Republican 
Party  failed  to  put  their  votes  where 
their  leader's  mouth  was.  Ninety-six 
percent  of  the  Republicans  voted  to  re- 
commit the  bill  to  establish  the  vitally 
needed  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  and  89  percent  voted 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  establish  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

So  much  for  Republican  dedication  to 
reorganizing  the  Government  to  meet 
our  Nation's  growing  needs. 

Conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  Re- 
publican message  was  any  reference  to 
one  of  the  major  domestic  problems  f sw- 
ing all  Americans  today,  the  decline  and 
decay  of  the  American  city.  The  distin- 
guished minority  leader  did  not  make 
one  single  specific  suggestion  for  solving 
this  crushing  problem.  He  approached  it 
obliquely  when  he  said — and  I  quote — 
"At  all  levels  of  government  a  massive 
effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  crime, 
by  attacking  some  of  its  basic  causes: 


Poverty,  slums,  inadequate  education, 
and  discrimination."  Nobody  can  dis- 
agree with  this  concept.  But,  the  fact  is 
that  the  Republican  Party  has  constantly 
voted  against  the  one  essential  ingredi- 
ent to  mount  this  massive  effort — ^money. 

It  Is  very  easy  for  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  to  claim  that 
he,  along  with  other  Americans,  would 
like  to  see  the  end  of  crime,  poverty, 
slums,  and  discrimination.  But  he  has  a 
very  funny  way  of  showing  it.  For  while 
most  Americans  do  not  have  the  opi>or- 
tunity  to  vote  for  programs  designed  to 
solve  these  problems,  he  does.  And  he 
has  invariably  voted  against  them. 

One  more  point  to  remember — the  ini- 
tiative, as  well  as  the  votes,  for  programs 
to  wipe  out  clums,  poverty,  discrimina- 
tion, and  reduce  crime  has  always  come 
from  the  Democratic  Party, 

In  the  second  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress a  new  cry  was  heard  from  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle,  "We  cannot 
have  guns  and  butter."  This  has  now 
been  amended,  I  understand,  to  "We  can- 
not have  rifles  and  ruffles."  Of  course, 
those  who  brought  up  this  distinctly 
phony  issue  forgot  to  mention  the  fact 
that,  in  the  many  peaceful  years  between 
the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Vietnsimese  war,  when 
they  did  not  have  to  make  this  choice, 
they  still  voted  "no"  on  every  single  piece 
of  progressive  social  legislation.  Demo- 
cratic administrations  have  always  given 
defense  needs  the  priority  they  deserve. 
However,  they  liave  also  always  tried  to 
work  for  the  easing  of  world  tensions  so 
that  hopefully,  some  day.  our  defense 
needs  would  be  reduced  and  we  could 
devote  more  of  our  time,  energy,  and 
money  to  building  the  schools,  roads,  and 
hospitals  that  are  so  desperately  needed, 
not  only  in  America,  but  all  over  the 
world.  To  this  end,  the  late  President 
Kennedy  said  we  should  hold  out  our 
hand  in  friendship  to  all  nations  of  the 
world.  President  Johnson  proposed 
building  bridges  that  would  link  East 
and  West  in  trust  and  friendship.  No 
one  opposes  communism  or  any  other 
form  of  totalitarianism  more  than  I  do. 
But.  if  we  are  ever  to  build  a  lasting 
peace,  we  must  realize  that  each  country 
must  be  permitted  to  pursue  its  own  form 
of  government,  no  matter  how  abhorrent 
and  foreign  it  is  to  our  way  of  life.  Our 
only  stipulation  is  that  they  do  not  try 
to  impose,  by  force  or  aggression,  their 
political  philosophy  on  their  neighbors. 

But  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
of  the  other  body  says  no.  There  can  be 
no  bridges. 

He  suggests  that,  instead  of  bridges  of 
ti-ust  and  understanding,  we  build  walls 
of  hate  and  fear,  as  symbolized  by  the 
Berlin  wall,  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  the 
Bamboo  Curtain.  Unless  we  take  steps 
to  build  trade  with  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,  we  are  dooming  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  to  a  legacy  of 
perpetual  world  tension,  hostility,  mis- 
trust, and  the  continuing  threat  of  nu- 
clear warfare. 

Intransigence  in  foreign  relations,  as 
advocated  by  the  distinguished  and  able 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  is  an  example  of 
the  Berlin  wall  mentality  which  time  and 
events  are  making  obsolete. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I  have  been  un- 
duly harsh  In  my  criticism  of  our  Repub- 
lican colleagues  here  In  our  beloved 
House  of  Representatives.  But  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  expressed  the 
same  high  ideals  just  last  year.  I  recall 
the  words  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, when  on  January  17,  1966,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  he  said, 
among  other  things: 

We  must  combine  compaB«lon  with  com- 
petence. TWs  Nation  can  afford  what  U 
necessary  to  help  the  lees  fortunate  among 
us  to  help  themselves  .  .  .  the  children  of 
the  poOT  must  have  the  highest  priority. 
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Think  of  it— these  are  the  words 
spoken  by  the  leader  of  the  House  Re- 
publicans Just  before  he  donned  his 
armor,  picked  up  his  sword,  rallied  his 
men,  and  rode  into  battle  to  slaughter 
the  very  programs  that  would  have 
helped  the  less  fortunate,  as  he  voiced 
the  battle  cry,  "we  cannot  afford  gims 
and  butter." 

I  realize,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  always  danger  in  prejudging  any  given 
statement.  Under  American  law  and 
custom  a  person  is  Judged  to  be  innocent 
untU  proven  giillty.  I  think  I  have 
proven  conclusively  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  stands  convicted  of  in- 
difference to  the  legitimate  needs  of  mod- 
em day  America,  and  in  many  cases,  out- 
right hostility  toward  those  programs 
intended  to  correct  Inequalities  of  living 
conditionfl  and  standards.  If  I  am  wrong 
and  the  Republican  Party  in  the  90th 
congress  does.  Indeed,  vote  and  work  for 
these  very  necessary  programs,  I  will  be 
the  first  to  apologize. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  like  to 
serve  notice  here  and  now  that  If  the  Re- 
publican leadenOilp  does  not  live  up  to  its 
pledge  of  support  for  the  programs  as 
outlined  in  their  own  state  of  the  Union 
message,  I,  for  one.  Intend  to  continue  to 
remind  the  American  people  of  the  ever- 
widening  chasm  between  Republican 
promises  and  Republican  performance. 
I  would  hope  and  expect  that  a  response 
will  be  forthcoming  from  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  ^    ^  ,^ 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  do  not  Intend 
to  respond  to  your  entire  speech,  but  you 
made  one  comment  on  a  matter  in  which 
I  had  some  personal  involvement,  and 
that  was  the  creation  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  I  do  not  recall  your 
exact  figures,  but  I  think  you  said  that 
some  75  or  95  percent  of  the  Republican 
Members  voted  for  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, implying  thereby  that  we  were  op- 
posed to  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Transportation. 

I  should  Hke  to  call  to  the  gentleman's 
attention  the  fact  that  on  final  passage 
over  100  of  the  Republican  Members 
voted  in  favor  of  that  bill.  Some  12  or 
13  opposed.  The  motion  to  recommit 
was  with  instructions  not  to  kill  the  bill 
but  merely  to  separate  the  accident-in- 
vestigating function  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  rules  and  regulations  and  the 
conduct  of  traffic  in  the  airways. 
I  will  caU  the  gentleman's  attention 


to  the  fact  that  this  principle  was  ul- 
timately included  in  the  bill  as  approved 
by  the  conference  committee. 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  can 
rightly  draw  the  inference  or  prove  his 
case,  if  he  is  trying  to  draw  the  in- 
ference, that  the  Republicans  in  the  89th 
Congress  were  opposed  to  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Transportation. 

If  your  examples  are  as  factual  as  they 
were  in  that  case.  I  ttiink  your  entire 
case  falls  apart. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  me  up  to  date,  but  I 
would  also  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
was  involved  in  many,  many  of  these 
other  bills,  and  I  spent  countless  hours 
on  this  floor  beating  back  motions,  and 
I  recall  one  very  distinct  one  when  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  got  up  here 
and  moved  to  strike  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  antipoverty  bill,  and  that  cer- 
tainly would  have  killed  the  bill. 

I  would  be  happy  to  go  over  the  whole 
history  of  the  bills  in  greater  detail.  1 
merely  picked  out  a  few  of  the  more 
glaring  examples  of  instances  in  which, 
wherever  possible,  if  the  Members  of  the 
Republican  Party  were  not  able  to  kill 
a  bill,  they  gutted  it.  It  might  very  well 
be,  as  you  say,  that  an  the  question  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  that 
was  a  minor  reaction.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  certainly  voted  to  kill  the 
Department  of  Urban  Development. 

If  you  examine  your  record  very  closely 
you  will  find  that  my  figures  and  my 
premises  are  quite  correct. 

The  SPEAKER  pto  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 


tion  in  the  pattern  of  so  many  who  have 
fallen  beneath  the  yoke  of  Russian  op- 
pression. 

Nevertheless,  the  Ukrainians  have  re- 
tained their  identity  within  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  kept   alive  the  hope  for 

With  nearly  500,000  Americans  fight- 
ing in  southeast  Asia  for  the  principle  of 
national  independence,  we  can  well  un- 
derstand the  continued  struggles  of  peo- 
ple in  other  captive  nations  for  their 
freedom. 

The  Ukrainians,  some  45  million 
strong,  are  the  largest  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nation  In  eastern  Europe.  Let  us 
reassure  them,  and  their  kinsmen  in  our 
coimtry,  that  we  have  not  forgot  the 
40th  anniversary  of  their  Independence 
day.  Let  us  make  clear  to  them — and  to 
all  other  nations — our  continued  com- 
mitment to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
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UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Mich- 
ael J.  Kozak,  president  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America.  Inc., 
Minnesota  branch,  and  Prof.  Lev  E.  Do- 
brlansky,  president  at  the  UCCA  kind- 
ly notified  me  of  the  49th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  which  was 
January  22.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  in 
marking  this  splendid  day  in  the  history 
of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  on  January 
22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada 
issued  a  solemn  act  of  restoration  of  the 
Ukraine  as  a  sovereign  nation,  called  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  This  gov- 
ernment, bom  from  a  national  congress 
meeting  In  Kiev,  was  recognized  by  a 
nimiber  of  governments,  including 
Prance,  England,  and  the  Russian  Fed- 
erated Soviet  Socialiit  Republic. 

Following  a  bloody,  brutal  war  of  sev- 
eral years,  this  infant  government  and 
its  patriotic  people  were  crushed  by  the 
Moscow  government.  Millions  of 
Ukrainians  were  thereafter  treated  to 
harsh.  Inhuman  treatment  and  persecu- 


PROUD      RECORD      OP      GREATER 
PHOENIX  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  tMr.  Rhodes]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, once  a  year  through  the  administra- 
tion's Combined  Federal  Campaign,  the 
voluntary  health  and  welfare  agencies 
solicit  contributions  from  Federal  em- 
ployees so  they  may  give  their  fair  share 
to  the  community  efforts  and  areas  in 
which  they  live.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
record  of  the  Federal  employees  In  the 
Greater  Phoenix  area,  for  they  have  vol- 
untarily contributed  a  total  of  $81,703 
for  1967.  This  represents  a  38-percent 
Increase  over  the  $59,270  contributed  in 
last  year's  campaign.  I  think  this  record 
reflects  in  great  degree  the  community 
consciousness  of  the  fine  Federal  em- 
ployees of  the  Phoenix  area. 


FLOOD  INSURANCE 

Mr.KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  will  pro- 
vide a  long-awaited,  much-needed  solu- 
tion to  a  pressing  problem  confronting 
American  homeowners  In  all  sections  of 

our  Nation.  ^  ^    j 

The  bill  provides  a  permanent  flooa 
and  hurricane  insiurance  program  for 
our  homeowners.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion Is  the  outgrowth  of  a  thorough,  ex- 
haustive, 9-month  study  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 
This  problem  Is  not  confined  to  my 


district  or  to  the  areas  represented  by 
only  a  few  of  us.  Indeed,  the  ravages, 
the  losses  by  floods  and  hurricanes  are 
experienced  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Canadian  border,  from  one  side  of 
our  Nation  to  the  other. 

In  1965  came  Hurricane  Betsy.  When 
and  where  will  the  next  hurricane 
strike?  And  where  will  it  inflict  its  fury? 
Where  will  the  path  of  destruction  be  In 
the  coming  months? 

Wherever  it  rears  its  destructive  head, 
it  poses  a  problem  we  too  long  have 
failed  to  permanently  solve,  a  problem 
we  must  meet  in  this  session. 

This  is  not  a  district,  or  regional  prob- 
lem. These  natural  disasters  are  the 
concern  of  all  Americans  and,  thus,  are 
the  concern  of  all  of  us  here  today. 

This  knowledge — plus  the  fact  that 
many  Congressmen  related  to  me  per- 
sonally their  desire  to  share  in  introduc- 
tion of  this  legislation — prompted  me  to 
seek  cosponsors  for  the  flood  insurance 
biU. 

The  response  which  many  of  my  col- 
leagues made  to  this  letter  of  invitation 
—in  telephone  calls,  in  visits  to  my  of- 
fice, in  letters — has  been  gratifying. 

In  other  years,  we  have  tried  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people,  when  hurricanes 
and  flooding  brought  devastation,  by  leg- 
islation on  a  disaster-by-dlsaster  basis. 
But  this  system  has  been  inadequate. 

These  American  homeowners  need  the 
protection  of  a  permanent  flood  insur- 
ance program,  one  which  makes  Joint  use 
of  the  best  efforts  of  government  and  of 
the  best  efforts  of  the  private  insurance 
Industry,  one  which  will  be  refined,  per- 
fected Into  a  readily  workable  program. 

This  bill  which  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  introducing  today  will  meet  this 
major  domestic  need  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  so  many  are 
sensitive  to  this  need  and  are  Joining  In 
its  sponsorship. 

This  demonstration  of  imity  gives 
needed  impetus  to  this  move  to  solve  a 
pressing  national  domestic  problem. 

The  legislation  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  the  National  Government : 

First.  Pay  the  difference  between  rea- 
sonable premium  rates  on  policies  of  flood 
insurance  Issued  under  the  bill  and  the 
actuarial  cost  of  such  Insurance. 

Second.  Assiune  the  obligation  to  pay 
all  claims  in  excess  of  a  fixed  amount 
covered  by  insurance  issued  under  the 
bill  in  return  for  the  payment  of  a  rea- 
sonable fee  by  the  companies  offering 
such  insurance. 

Third.  Makes  loans  at  reasonable  rates 
to  replenish  the  reserves  of  an  insurance 
company  which  are  depleted  because  of 
heavy  losses  on  property  covered  by  the 
bill. 


WHY  WE  SHOULD  BACK  OUR  BOYS 

IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
LouMtma  [Mr.  BoggsI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  ttiere 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Young 
Men's  Business  Club  of  Jefferson  Parish, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  has 
recently  completed  an  essay  contest  in 
which  students  of  the  parish  were  in- 
vited to  submit  essays  on  the  topic.  "Why 
We  Should  Back  Our  Boys  in  Vietnam." 

The  thoughts  that  the  winner,  and  two 
runners-up,  have  offered  in  their  essays 
contrast  sharply  with  the  small  but  vocal 
minority  of  students  who  protest  our 
role  in  Vietnam. 

Through  the  minds  of  the  winners  of 
this  contest,  we  can  see  that  the  U.S. 
position  in  Vietnam  is  understood  by 
thinking  students.  I  believe  it  is  good 
for  all  of  us  to  read  these  essays. 

The  essays  follow: 
Why  Should  We  Back  Ouk  Boys  in  Vietnam 
(By    Vickie    Gros,    Immaculate    C3onceptlon 
School,  grade  8,  Marrerro,  La.) 

Our  boys  In  Viet  Nam  should  be  supported 
because  they  are  fighting  for  a  cause  greater 
than  any  other  in  the  world  today.  They 
are  fighting  so  that  a  small  country  can 
maintain  Independence,  the  power  to  rule 
Itself.  This,  many  people  In  our  country 
take  for  granted,  because  they  have  never 
been  without  It.  But  to  the  people  In  coun- 
tries like  Viet  Nam  It's  one  of  the  greatest 
gifts  on  this  earth.  With  It  you  can  be  a 
free  person,  without  It  not  much  more  than 
a  slave  and  In  some  placee  even  lower.  Life 
is  meaningless. 

The  troops  In  Viet  Nam  serve  as  living 
symbols  of  democracy  to  all  nations  of  the 
free  world.  They  also  reassure  all  demo- 
cratic aUled  nations  that  the  United  States 
will  always  be  willing  to  render  whatever  as- 
sistance necessary  to  combat  aggression.  In 
addition  to  serving  as  symbols  to  free  na- 
tions, they  also  serve  as  a  reminder  to  com- 
munist oountriee  that  the  United  States  will 
not  tolerate  any  aggression  on  their  part 
towards  any  of  our  allies. 

Our  Boys  leave  their  homes,  families,  and 
friends  to  defend  a  small  nation  fighting  to 
protect  Its  freedom  in  the  midst  of  the  many 
communist  powers  of  Asia.  They  go  to  re- 
mote areas  where  they  can't  tell  friends  from 
enemies,  fight  hard  for  the  sake  of  liberty 
and  justice,  and  many  even  die  aiding  a 
country  that  cannot  help  Itself. 

Not  supporting  our  boys  in  Viet  Nam  would 
be  equivalent  to  not  beUevlng  In  what  de- 
mocracy stands  for.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
nonsupporter  Is  able  to  express  himself  in  our 
society  should  be  reason  enough  for  him  to 
realize  why  our  boys  in  Viet  Nam  must  be 
supported.  For  what  goals  are  greater  than 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness? 

Why  We  Srouu)  Back  Oub  Boys  in  Vietnam 
(By  Richie  Tankersley) 

War  Is  a  terrible  thing.  It  takes  with  It 
not  only  ruin  and  distress,  but  lives  and  suf- 
fering as  well.  While  we  cannot  explain  why 
war  must  exist,  we  know  that  it  will  always 
be,  and,  even  though  we  cannot  stop  it,  we 
can  and  must  do  several  things  to  make  It 
easier  to  bear. 

Our  American  boys  In  Viet  Nam  rejweeent 
freedom  and  a  peaceful  nation.  In  America, 
we  are  proud  of  our  independence,  and  we 
are  not  afraid  to  let  others  know  about  it. 
Our  boys,  in  turn,  are  showing  their  loyalty 
to  their  free  homeland.  With  we{4>ons  and 
determination,  they  have  kissed  loved  ones 
goodby  and  have  set  off  to  win  a  war  for 
freedom.  Some  are  fighting  hard  and  shall 
continue    to    do    so.      Some    are    lying    In 


crowded  hospitals,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
time  when  their  wounds  will  be  healed,  and 
they  can  continue  the  long  battle.  Others  lie 
on  blood-stained  battlefields,  never  to  re- 
turn home  or  find  out  If  their  efforts  were 
rewarded. 

The  least  we  can  do  Is  to  give  our  boys 
the  confidence  they  need.  Just  a  short  let- 
ter, a  card,  a  thoughtful  gift — anything  for 
our  soldiers  renews  their  spirits.  If  we  loee 
faith  in  our  nation  or  its  power,  what  kind 
of  feelings  do  you  suppose  our  boys  will 
have?  Why  should  they  try  when  their  own 
country  does  not  have  faith  enough  to  care? 
We  must  not  let  our  boys  down.  They  repre- 
sent us,  the  people  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America.  And  we  are  proud  of  our  country — 
and  our  boys  I 

Why  We  Shottu)  Back  Ouk  Boys  in  Vietnaic 
(By  Michael  Nee) 

Wars  are  unpopular — any  war.  But,  this 
Is  especially  true  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  people  of  America  have  become  so 
Involved  in  their  own  Uves — pleasure  and 
making  money — that  there  Is  little  time  for 
anything  else.  Because  of  the  sacrifices  that 
Viet  Nam  demands  this  war  is  very  unpopu- 
lar. 

We  must  realize  that  the  spread  of  com- 
munism has  to  be  ended.  The  government 
of  South  Viet  Nam  has  asked  the  United 
States  for  help  to  end  this  threat.  If  we 
don't  end  It  In  Viet  Nam,  It  wiU  be  some- 
where else.  Maybe  when  we  do  decide  to 
stop  It,  the  problem  will  be  much  greater 
and  it  will  require  many  more  Uvea  to  aolve 
It. 

Any  man  In  Viet  Nam  should  have  all  the 
backing  our  country  can  give  him.  He  Is 
fighting  to  preserve  our  way  of  Ufe.  The  fact 
that  we  don't  agree  is  no  reason  to  be  a 
slacker.  In  past  wars  th«-e  were  always 
those  who  didn't  agree— but  they  fought 
anyway.  The  fact  that  we  are  allowed  to 
disagree  should  make  us  realize  how  fortu- 
nate we  are. 

It  should  be  an  honor  for  every  American 
to  fight  for  his  counts^.  Preeldent  Kennedy 
said  "Ask  not  what  your  coimtry  can  do  fc«' 
you,  but  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 


NEED  TO  REIVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— vn 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  KASTnnisiZRl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  ^>EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
shortly  after  every  male  citizen,  age  18, 
registers  with  his  local  selective  service 
board,  he  receives  a  classification.  Clas- 
sification determines  which  men  at  any- 
particular  time  are  available  for  selec- 
tion for  induction;  which  men  may  be 
deferred  temporarily  in  the  national  in- 
terest; and  which  men  may  be  exempt 
and,  therefore,  least  likely  to  be  called. 
Classification  is  accomplished  according 
to  a  selective  service  fact  sheet,  In  the 
spirit  of  the  law  which  declares: 

In  a  free  society  the  obUgatlons  and  privi- 
leges of  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
reserve  components  thereof  should  be  shared 
generally  .  .  .  and  that  men  shall  be  se- 
lected to  serve  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  an  effective  national 
economy. 
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Classification  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  local  board,  subject  to  appeal.  It  is 
mandatory  by  law  and  regulations  that 
there  be  no  discrimination  for  or  against 
a  registrant  because  of  his  race,  creed,  or 
color,  or  because  of  his  membership  or 
activity  In  any  labor,  political,  religious. 
or  other  organization. 

In  determining  the  classification  of 
each  man,  the  selective  service  board 
considers  more  than  the  needs  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  men.  Selective  service 
legislation  declares: 

Adequate  provision  for  national  security 
requires  maximum  effort  In  the  fields  of  sci- 
entific research  and  development,  and  the 
fullest  possible  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
technological,  scientific,  and  other  critical 
manpower  resources. 

Thus,  the  selective  service  contem- 
plates the  need  of  the  Nation  for  a  great 
variety  of  skills  in  civilian  society,  and 
the  need  for  men  in  the  Reserve  and 
National  Guard.  Selective  service  de- 
termines those  careers  that  are  vital  to 
the  Nation.  The  local  board  may  also 
decide  In  a  specific  case  that  a  man 
should  remain  at  home  temporarily  to 
care  for  dependents  who  would  suffer 
extreme  hardship  If  he  entered  the  serv- 

iC6. 

But,  the  obligation  to  serve  remains 
fundamentally  imiversal,  at  least  in  the- 
ory. Every  man  is  considered  available 
for  miUtary  service  until  his  eUgibility 
for  deferment  or  exemption  is  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  board. 
The  decision  reached  is  whether,  at  a 
particular  time,  the  national  interest 
dictates  that  an  individual  shall  serve 
the  Nation  in  the  military  forces  or  In 
his  Civilian  activity.  The  deferment, 
however,  according  to  the  selective  serv- 
ice, merely  postpones,  it  does  not  re- 
place military  service.  Deferments, 
however,  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is 
appropriate  in  the  national  interest. 

The  classification  process,  then,  not 
only  results  in  selection  of  men  for  In- 
duction, but  by  deferment,  channels 
men  Into  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  and  into  preparation  for  and  em- 
ployment in  civilian  activities  in  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  or  interest. 

The  local  board  places  each  registrant 
in  one  of  the  following  classifications: 

CLASS  I 

Class  I-A:  Available  for  military  serv- 
ice. 

Class  I-A-O:  Conscientious  objector 
available  for  noncombatant  military 
service  only. 

Class  I-C:  Member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  or  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Class  I-D:  Member  of  Reserve  com- 
ponent or  student  taking  military  train- 
ing. 

Class  I-O:  Conscientious  objector 
available  for  civilian  work  contributing 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
health,  safety,  or  interest. 

Class  1-6:  Student  deferred  by  Statute. 

Class   I-Y:    Registrant   qualified   for 

military  service  only  in  event  of  war  or 

national  emergency. 

Class  I-W:  Conscientious  objector  per- 
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forming  civilian  work  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health, 
safety,  or  interest. 

cu^ss  n 

Class  n-A:    Registrant   deferred   be- 
ause  of  civilian  occupation — except  agri- 
culture and  activity  in  study. 

Class  n-C:  Registrant  deferred  be- 
cause of  agricultural  occupation. 

Class  n-S:    Registrant  deferred  be- 
cause of  activity  in  study. 
CLASS  in 

Class  III-A:  Registrant  with  a  child  or 
children  and  registrant  deferred  by 
reason  of  extreme  hardship  to  depend- 
ents. J 

CLASS  19 

Class  rV-A:  Registrant  who  has  com- 
pleted service;  sole  surviving  son. 

Class  IV-B:  Officials  deferred  by  law. 

Class  rV-C :  Aliens. 

Class  IV-D:  Ministesr  of  religion  or 
divinity  student. 

Class  IV-F:  Registrant  no.-  qualified 
for  any  military  service. 

CLASS    V 

Class  V-A:  Registrant  over  the  age  of 
liability  for  military  service. 

GENERAL   RULES    FOR   CLASSIFICATION 

Sections  1622.10  to  1622.41  of  the  selec- 
tive service  regulations  contain  the  yard- 
sticks by  which  each  registrant  is  meas- 
ured for  classification. 

It  is  the  registrant's  responsibility  to 
supply  information  to  the  local  board  to 
estabUsh  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board 
that  he  should  be  placed  in  any  class 
other  than  I-A.  Quoting  from  the  regu- 
lations : 


Class  I-A:  AuoilabZe  fot  Military  Service.— 
In  Class  I-A  shall  be  placed  every  registrant 
who  has  failed  to  establish  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  local  board,  subject  to  appeal 
hereinafter  provided,  th»t  he  Is  eligible  for 
classlflcatlon  in  another  <dass. 

Those  classified  in  class  n — deferred 
because  of  civilian  actlTlty— are  so  classi- 
fied on  the  realistic  philosophy,  expressed 
both  in  the  law  and  regulations,  that  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  and  of  paramount 
importance  to  our  national  security  that 
civUian  activities  which  are  contributing 
to  the  national  health,  safety,  or  interest 
should  be  disrupted  as  little  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act,  as  amended.  Deferment 
policies  have  a  positive  effect  of  channel- 
ing men  into  preparation  for  and  service 
in  such  vital  fields  as  education,  science, 
and  engineering. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  general  rules 
for  classification  in  class  n,  it  is  provided 
that  no  deferment  from  training  and 
service  shall  be  made  in  the  case  of  any 
individual  except  upon  the  basis  of  the 
status  of  such  individual,  as  is  the  rule  in 
other  classifications. 

The  local  board  may  avail  Itself  of  the 
assistance  of  all  Federal.  State,  or  local 
agencies  to  obtain  information  which  will 
help  it  to  determine  whether  a  claim  for 
occupational  deferment  should  be 
granted. 

Class  n  deferments  are  for  a  period 
of  1  year  or  less.    H  there  is  a  change 


in  the  registrant's  status  during  the 
period  of  deferment  in  class  n,  his  classi- 
fication is  reopened  and  considered  anew. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  a 
registrant's  deferment  in  class  II,  his 
classification  is  reopened.  The  regis- 
trant may  be  continued  in  class  II  for  a 
further  period  of  1  year  or  less  if  such 
classification  is  warranted.  The  same 
rules  apply  when  classifying  a  registrant 
at  the  end  of  each  successive  period  for 
which  he  has  been  classified  in  class  n. 

CLASS  n-A OCCUPATIONAL 

Proceeding  from  the  general  rules  for 
classification  in  class  II  to  specific  rules 
for  classification  in  subclasses  of  class 
II,  key  parts  of  the  regulations  are  as 
follows: 

1622.22  Class  I  I-A:  Registrant  Deferred 
Because  of  Civilian  Occupation  (Except  Agri- 
culture and  Activity  in  Study.)— In  Class 
II-A  shall  be  placed  any  registrant  whose 
employment  In  industry,  or  other  occupation 
or  employment,  or  whose  continued  service 
in  an  office  •  •  *  under  the  United  States,  or 
any  state,  territory,  or  possession,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ck)lumbia.  or  whose  activity  in  re- 
search, or  medical,  scientific,  or  other  en- 
deavors is  found  to  be  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health,  safety, 
or  Interest. 

1622.23  Necessary  Employment  Defined.— 
(a)  •  *  'A  registrant's  employment  in  In- 
dustry or  other  occupation,  service  in  office, 
or  activity  in  research,  or  medical,  scientific, 
or  other  endeavors,  shall  be  considered  to  be 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
health,  safety  or  Interest  only  when  all  of  the 
following  conditions  exist: 

(1)  The  registrant  Is,  or  but  for  a  seasonal 
or  temporary  interruption  would  be,  engaged 
In  such  activity. 

(2)  The  registrant  cannot  be  replaced  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  persons  with  his  qual- 
ifications or  skill  in  such  activity. 

(3)  The  removal  of  the  registrant  would 
cause  a  material  loss  of  effectiveness  in  such 
activity. 


(c)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time 
(1)  designate  special  categories  of  occupa- 
tion, employment,  or  activity  essential  to  the 
national  health,  safety,  or  Interest;  and  (2) 
prescribe  regulations  governing  the  defer- 
ment of  individual  registrants  engaged  in 
such  occupations,  employments,  or  activities. 

Provisions  also  are  made  in  the  regula- 
tions for  the  deferment  of  apprentices. 

CLASS   n— C AGRICX7LT  U  KB 

1622.24  Class  I  I-C:  Registrant  Deferred  Be- 
cause of  Agricultural  Occupation. — (a)  In 
Class  II-C  shall  be  placed  any  registrant  who 
Is  employed  In  the  production  for  market 
of  a  substantial  quantity  of  those  agricul- 
tural commodities  which  are  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health,  safety, 
or  Interest,  but  only  when  all  of  the  condi- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (a)  of  section 
1622.23  are  found  to  exist.  (See  foregoing 
section) 

(b)  The  production  for  market  of  a  sub- 
stantial quantity  of  agricultural  commodities 
should  be  measured  In  terms  of  the  average 
annual  production  per  farm  worker  which 
is  marketed  from  a  local  average  farm  of  the 
type  under  consideration.  The  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  for  consumption 
by  the  worker  and  his  family,  or  traded  for 
subsistence  purposes,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  production  for  market.  Produc- 
tion which  Is  in  excess  of  that  required  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  farm  families  on  the 
farm  under  consideration  should  be  consid- 
ered as  production  for  market. 
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(c)  The  existence  of  a  shortage  or  a  sur- 
plus of  any  agricultural  commodity  shall  not 
be  considered  in  determining  the  deferment 
of  any  Individual  on  the  grounds  that  his 
employment  in  agriculture  is  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health,  safety, 
or  interest. 

CLASS    m-A DEPENDENCY 

Class  III  concerns  dependency  and  the 
regulations  are  as  follows: 

1622.30  Class  III-A:  Registrant  With  A 
Child  or  Children;  and  Registrant  Deferred 
by  Reason  of  Extreme  Hardship  to  Depend- 
ents.— (a)  In  Class  III-A  shall  be  placed  any 
registrant  who  has  a  child  or  children  with 
whom  he  maintains  a  bona  fide  family  rela- 
tionship In  their  home  and  who  Is  not  a 
physician,  dentist,  or  veterinarian. 

(b)  In  Class  III-A  shall  be  placed  any  reg- 
istrant whose  induction  into  the  armed 
forces  would  result  in  extreme  hardship  (1) 
to  his  wife,  divorced  wife,  child,  parent, 
grandparent,  brother,  or  sister  who  Is  depend- 
ent upon  him  for  support,  or  (2)  to  a  person 
under  18  years  of  age  or  a  person  of  any  age 
who  is  physically  or  mentally  handicapped 
-whose  support  the  registrant  has  assumed  in 
good  faith;  provided,  that  a  person  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  dependent  of  a  registrant 
under  this  paragraph  only  when  such  person 
is  either  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
lives  in  the  United  States,  its  territories,  or 
possessions . 

(c)(1)  The  term  "child"  as  used  in  this 
section  shall  Include  a  legitimate  or  Illegiti- 
mate child  from  the  date  of  Its  conception,  a 
child  legally  adopted,  a  stepchild,  a  foster 
child,  and  a  person  who  Is  supported  in  good 
faith  by  the  registrant  In  a  relationship  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  parent  and  child  but  shall  not 
include  any  person  18  years  of  age  or  over 
unless  he  Is  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped. 

(2)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"physician"  means  a  registrant  who  has  re- 
ceived from  a  school,  college,  university,  or 
similar  institution  of  learning  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  or  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  medicine,  the  term  "dentist"  means  a 
registrant  who  has  likewise  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  dental  surgery  or  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  dental  medicine,  and  the  term 
"veterinarian"  means  a  registrant  who  has 
likewise  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  vet- 
erinary surgery  or  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine. 

(3)  No  registrant  shall  be  placed  In  Class 
ni-A  under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
because  he  has  a  child  which  Is  not  yet  born 
unless  prior  to  the  time  the  local  board  malls 
him  an  order  to  report  for  Induction  which 
is  not  subsequently  cancelled  there  Is  filed 
with  the  local  board  the  certificate  of  a 
licensed  physician  stating  that  the  child  has 
been  conceived,  the  probable  date  of  Its 
delivery,  and  the  evidence  upon  which  his 
positive  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  is  based. 

(d)  In  the  consideration  of  a  dependency 
claim,  any  payments  of  allowances  which  are 
payable  by  the  United  States  to  the  depend- 
ents of  persons  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration, but  the  fact  that  such  payments 
of  allowances  are  payable  shall  not  be 
deemed  conclusively  to  remove  the  grounds 
for  deferment  when  the  dependency  is  based 
upon  financial  considerations  and  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  remove  the  grounds  for  defer- 
ment when  the  dependency  is  based  upon 
other  than  financial  consideration  and  can- 
not be  eliminated  by  financial  assistance  to 
the  dependents. 

These  class  II  and  class  m  deferments 
are  among  those  which  extend  liability 
to  age  35. 

The  following  table  contains  the  selec- 
tive service  registrants  by  classification 
status,  June  30, 1965  and  1966. 


Total  living  registrants. 


V-A,  eiempt.  over  current  age  odiabilitv  '. 
Within  ages  of  18-26  (28),  (35)« 


Unclassified. 
Classified 


Total  available  for  military  service. 

I-A  and  I-A-O: 

Single  or  married  after  Aug.  26, 1965.. 


Examined  and  qualified 

Not  examined 

Induction  or  examination  postponed 

Ordered  for  induction  or  examination 

Pending  reclassification _ 

Personal  appearances  and  appeals  in  process- 
Delinquents : 


Number  in  thousands 

1966 

1965 

32.638 

30.676 

14, 197 
18.441 

13.320 
17.356 

281 
18. 160 

214 
17,142 

1, 121 

1.977 

4.')1 

C) 

70 
71 
9 
178 
96 
H 
13 


Married  on  or  before  Aug.  26, 1965- 


I-O: 


Examined  and  qualified 

Not  examined 

Induction  or  examination  postponed 

Ordered  for  induction  or  examination 

Pending  reclassification 

PorsoHiil  appearances  and  appeals  it  process. 

Delinquents 

2t">  years  and  older  with  liability  extended 

Inder  19  years  of  age _ 


Examined  and  qualified 

Not  examined 

Married,  19  to  20  years  of  age. 


Total  now  in  service  or  reserved  for  it. 


1-C,  inducted 

I-C,  enlisted  or  commissioned 

I-n,  -National  Guard,  ROTC,  etc. 
I-W,  at  work 


Total  wlio  l!ave  completed  service. 


147 


Ml 

17 

1 

12 

13 

2 

i 

44(3 

3 
4 


3, 513 


422 

1.8S0 

1.207 

4 


2.434 


m 

(») 
(») 
(') 
(») 
(») 


(«) 


(») 
(') 
(H 

o 

(') 
(') 


2,872 


240 
I.RIO 
1.020 


I-W,  rcleu.'^cd 

IV-A,  veteran  or  sole  surviving  son. 


Total  wlio  were  formerly  available  but  were  found  to  have  limited  qualifications 
and  are  now  deferred* 


2,428 


4.854 


I-Y,  qurilifled  only  in  war  or  national  emergency. 
IV-F,  not  Qualified  for  any  military  service 


Total  deferred  for  other  than  physical,  mental  or  moral  reasons. 


I-S,  hieli  school  student 

I-S.  college  student 

II-A,  nonagricultural  occupations. 

II-A,  apprentice 

II-C,  agricultural  occupation 

II-S,  college  student _  . 

Ili-A,  fatherhood  or  hardship 

IV-B,  Government  official 


Total  with  original  exemptions. 


IV-C,  alien 

IV-D,  minister  or  divinity  student. 


2.354 
■2.  500 


I..  130 


492 
19 

205 
28 

on 

1,783 
3,581 


loe 


2.339 


6 
2.333 


4,353 


1,928 
2.425 


5.505 


550 
2 

175 

18 

19 

1,656 

3,065 


96 


10 

86 


'  Includes  men  who  have  also  completed  service  imdcr  the  UMTS  Act. 

'  ?cc.  fi  of  the  UMTS  Act  provides  that  all  registrants  deferred  on  or  after  June  19,  1951.  under  the  section  shall 
remain  liable  for  service  until  age  28  or  3'>. 

5  Not  shown  because  of  change  in  items  reported. 

•  Includes  20-25  percent  who  received  original  IV-F  classifications  because  of  obvious  physical  or  mental  defects 
or  for  nioriil  reasons. 


On  paper,  the  classification  and  defer- 
ment procedures  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  may  appear  impressive  and 
workable.  But  when  the  local  boards 
sit  down  to  hand  out  classifications  and 
deferments  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
consider  to  be  in  the  national  interests, 
a  potluck  operation,  replete  with  inequi- 
ties and  loopholes,  is  born.  The  reasons 
for  th'!s  chaotic  condition  I  shall  analyze 
in  subsequent  statements. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  OMBUDSMAN 
WOULD  HELP  CONGRESSMEN 
SERVE  THEIR  CONSTITUENTS 

Mr.  KAZEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day reintroduced  legislation,  H.R.  3388 
to  create  a  congressional  ombudsman. 
This  official  would  help  Members  more 
effectively  to  serve  their  constituents 
who  face  problems  in  dealing  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  bill  continues  an  effort  to  im- 
prove and  modernize  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  respond  to  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  I  introduced  HJl.  7593  on 
July  16,  1963,  in  the  88th  Congress,  and 
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HM.  4273  on  February  3.  1965,  in  the 
89th  Congress.  I  then  testified  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress,  on  May  11,  1965,  and 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Administra- 
tion, on  May  19.  1965.  H.R.  3388  differs 
only  slightly  from  the  two  earlier  bills. 

The  chief  purposes  of  this  bill  are  to 
enable  Congressmen  to  help  more  consti- 
tuents more  effectively  in  dealing  with 
Federal  Goverrunent  agencies,  and  to 
give  Congressmen  and  their  staffs  more 
time  to  work  on  legislation  on  great  na- 
tional problems  by  easing  the  growing 
burden  of  casework.  Yet,  establishing  a 
congressional  ombudsman  would  not  dis- 
rupt the  existing  congresslcnal-constlt- 
uent  relationship.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  strengthen  that  relationship  to 
the  benefit  of  both  parties. 

HJl.  3388  assures  this  by  providing 
that  the  congressional  ombudsman  and 
his  office  would  exist,  like  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  and  the  Legislative 
Counsel,  to  act  only  at  the  request  of  a 
Senator  or  Representative.  Only  a 
Member  could  refer  a  case  to  the  con- 
gressional ombudsman  for  review. 

The  bill  delimits  the  types  of  cases 
which  the  congressional  ombudsman 
would  review: 

lUe  GongreaBional  Ombudsman,  unless  be 
believes  tbat  tbe  complainant  has  available 
another  reasonable  remedy,  shall  review  the 
ease  of  any  person  who  alleges  that,  as  a 
result  of  any  action  or  failure  to  act  on  the 
part  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  other  than  those  exempted  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act,  (a)  be  has  been  subjected 
to  any  Improper  penalty  or  has  been  denied 
any  right  or  benefit  to  which  he  Is  entitled, 
under  the  laws  of  tbe  United  States;  or  (b) 
the  relevant  proceedings  are  being  conducted 
In  a  manner  that  Is  unreasonable,  unfair, 
oppressive,  dilatory,  or  inefficient. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  con- 
gressional ombudsman,  after  completing 
his  review,  "shall  report  his  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  if  any.  to  the 
Member  by  whom  the  case  was  referred." 

The  bill  makes  clear  that  no  Member 
would  be  required  to  use  the  congres- 
sional ombudsman's  services  for  any  case 
unless  the  Member  so  chose.  Further- 
more, the  Member  would  be  at  perfect 
liberty  to  Ignore  completely  any  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  by  the 
congressional  ombudsman. 

In  no  way,  therefore,  would  the  con- 
gressional ombudsman  interfere  with 
the  traditional  relationship  between 
Members  and  their  constituents. 

The  congressional  ombudsman  would 
adapt  to  our  constitutional  system  and 
political  traditions  the  institution  of  the 
ombudsman  first  established  in  Sweden 
In  1809.  The  ombudsman  has  proved  so 
valuable  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
citizens  against  bureaucratic  errors  and 
abuses  that  the  institution  has  in  recent 
years  been  established  elsewhere.  Fin- 
land, Denmark,  Norway,  and  New  Zea- 
land, have  already  set  up  their  own 
versions  of  citizen's  defenders,  and  Oreat 
Britain  will  do  so  shortly.  The  concept 
and  term  "CMnbudsman"  have  recently 
become  famlUar  here  In  public  speeches 
and  the  dally  press. 

Events  during  the  past  2  years  have 
thus  made  It  clear  that  both  the  need 


and    the    support    for    a    congressional 
ombudsman  continue  to  grow. 

The  growing  need  results  from  two 
types  of  pressure:  first,  new  legislation 
by  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses,  and 
second,  long-term  factors  which  are  in- 
creasing the  workload  of  each  Member 
of  Congress. 

The  extraordinary  record  of  the  89th 
Congress  is  markedly  increasing  our 
congressional  mail.  As  new  Federal 
services  are  extended  to  individual  cit- 
izens, constituents  are  inevitably  turning 
to  their  representatives  with  compjsdnts 
about  the  action  of  Federal  officials. 

Several  recently  passed  laws  are  bring- 
ing million  of  citizens  into  a  direct  rela- 
tionship with  the  Federal  Government, 
often  for  the  first  time.  Although  med- 
icare began  remarkably  smoothly,  many 
constituents  have  written  their  Con- 
gressmen for  help  in  understanding  how 
Its  provisions  apply  to  them,  and  in  due 
course,  many  more  will  file  serious  com- 
plaints arising  from  unforeseen  difficul- 
ties or  from  faulty  administration  of  the 
law.  The  social  security  act  amendment 
which  extends  coverage  of  children  in 
school  from  18  years  to  21  years  influ- 
ences the  financial  planning  of  thousands 
of  families.  Both  the  cold  war  GI  bill 
and  the  scholarship  provisions  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  and  the 
Higher  Education  Act  are  making  thou- 
sands of  college  students  dependent  upon 
efficient  Federal  administration  for  com- 
pleting their  training  and  entering  the 
economy  as  productive  workers. 

In  addition,  draft  cases  have  in  the 
past  year  Edready  multiplied  several 
times,  because  of  the  VletnEim  war  and 
mounting  public  criticism  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System. 

Furthermore,  the  draft  operates  less 
smoothly  as  military  quotas  decline  in 
relation  to  the  total  draftable  popula- 
tion. As  a  decreasing  proportion  of 
young  men  are  needed,  both  the  question 
"Who  should  be  chosen?"  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  answer  increase  in 
difficulty.  No  matter  how  Congress 
decides  to  change  the  present  Selective 
Service  System  when  it  expires  on 
June  30,  1967,  the  volume  of  military 
casework  is  likely  to  rise. 

The  long-term  factors  which  I  cited  in 
past  years  when  proposing  the  congres- 
sional ombudsman  have  in  the  meantime 
grown  more  significant.  In  particular, 
population  keeps  growing.  Whereas  in 
1960  the  average  population  of  a  con- 
gressional district  was  410,481,  present 
projections  indicate  that  by  1980  the 
average  will  be  up  to  564,000. 

Population  growth  and  movement  of 
Americans  from  the  country  into  cities 
£uid  from  central  cities  into  suburbs  are 
making  our  society,  and  therefore,  the 
citizen's  relationship  with  his  Govern- 
ment, ever  more  complex.  In  addition, 
his  expectations  of  the  quality  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  rights  and  benefits,  such 
as  medical  care  and  higher  education, 
are  rising.  A  citizen  having  a  problem 
with  a  Federal  Government  agency  may 
have  administrative  or  Judicial  remedies. 
But  these  are  often  costly,  complex,  and 
even  unknown  to  him.  He  therefore  is 
Ukely  to  write  to  his  Congressman. 

Thus,  population  gitjwth  and  rising 
expectations  of  public  service  are  rap- 


idly expanding  the  representative's  tra- 
ditional and  valuable  role  as  citizen's 
advocate  against  the  bureaucracy. 

Meanwhile,  £is  casework  becomes  more 
burdensome  and  claims  an  ever  larger 
proportion  of  each  Member's  time,  his 
role  as  a  legislator  grappling  with  major 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  issues  con- 
tinues to  grow.  At  home,  challenges 
such  as  urban  decay  and  pollution  of  our 
natural  resources  demand  increasing 
congressional  study  as  the  public  real- 
izes that  solutions  must  come  from  gov- 
ernmental decisions  rather  than  merely 
from  ad  hoc  groups  of  public-spirited 
citizens.  Abroad,  the  United  States  is 
being  increasingly  drawn  into  the  po- 
litical affairs  of  Asia  and  has  already 
entered  a  period  of  reviewing  our  post- 
war role  in  Europe.  Such  problems  de- 
mand more  time  for  thought  and  study 
and  debate.  Yet  the  growing  burden  of 
casework  allows  us  less. 

The  congressional  ombudsman  is  not 
a  cure-all.  But  it  does  promise  to  help 
Members  in  responding  to  their  constit- 
uents' legitimate  complaints  more  ef- 
fectively. It  will  also  free  time  for 
Members  and  their  staffs  to  spend  on 
legislation  and  national  policy. 

The  value  of  this  proposed  congres- 
sional ombudsman  has  been  recognized 
during  recent  months  both  abroad  and 
in  the  United  States. 

Abroad,  in  New  Zealand,  which  adopted 
the  ombudsman  after  the  examples  of 
Sweden,  Norway.  E>enmark.  and  Fin- 
land, the  Public  Service  Association, 
which  in  1962  had  rejected  the  ombuds- 
man proposal  as  "hiunbug."  is  reported 
recently  to  have  endorsed  the  ombuds- 
man's work.  This  resulted  from  New 
Zealand's  experience,  like  that  of  other 
coimtries  having  ombudsmen,  that  only 
a  fraction  of  the  complaints  which  he 
receives  turn  out  upon  impartial  in- 
veetigation  to  be  justified.  So  the  om- 
budsman's work  tends  not  only  to 
improve  administration  but  also  to  in- 
crease the  public's  confidence  in  its 
government  because  it  knows  that  com- 
plaints will  be  heard  and  examined 
fairly. 

Great  Britain,  the  latest  coimtry  and 
the  first  large  country  to  adopt  the  om- 
budsman, has  significantly  chosen  the 
form  similar  to  the  congressional  om- 
budsman proposed  by  this  bill.  Like 
U.S.  Congressmen,  Members  of  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  have  a  traditional 
role  of  helping  constituents  in  their 
problems  and  complaints  against  gov- 
ernment administration.  Although  this 
role  is  not  as  highly  developed  in  Britain 
as  in  the  United  States,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  British  political  system, 
known  as  "constituency  surgery."  The 
British  Government's  "white  paper"  of 
October  12,  1965 — the  full  text  of  which 
I  placed  before  the  House  In  the  Congres- 
sioNAi.  Record,  volume  111,  part  21,  pages 
27889-27895 — took  care  to  point  out  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioner  for  Administration  is  not 
intended  to  "erode"  this  role  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Its  Members,  but  to  help  them 
to  serve  more  effectively: 

In  Britain,  Parliament  is  the  place  for  ven- 
tilating the  grievances  of  the  citizen — by 
history,  tradition  and  past  and  present  prac- 
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tice.  It  Is  one  of  tbe  functions  of  the  elected 
llember  of  Parllamaent  to  try  to  secure  that 
jila  constituents  do  not  suffer  injustice  at 
the  hand  of  the  Government.  The  proce- 
dures of  parliamentary  questions,  adjourn- 
ment debates  and  debates  on  supply  have  de- 
yeloped  for  this  purpose  under  the  British 
psttern  of  parliamentary  government;  and 
members  are  continually  taking  up  constitu- 
ents' complaints  In  correspondence  with 
ministers,  and  bring  citizens'  grievances, 
great  or  small,  to  Parliament,  where  minis- 
ters individually  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment collectively  are  accountable.  We  do 
not  want  to  create  any  new  Institution  which 
would  erode  the  functions  of  members  of 
Parliament  in  this  respect,  ntx  to  replace  the 
remedies  which  the  British  Constitution  al- 
ready provides.  Our  proposal  is  to  develop 
those  remedies  still  further.  We  shall  give 
Members  of  Parliament  a  better  Instriiment 
which  they  can  use  to  protect  the  citizen, 
namely,  the  services  of  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioner for  Administration. 

Prom  this  white  paper  resulted  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioner  bill,  which 
had  its  first  reading  on  July  20.  1966. 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  next  took 
the  usual  step  of  designating  the  ParUa- 
mentary  Commissioner  even  before  the 
bill  was  passed  and  became  law.  He  ex- 
plained why  in  a  statement  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  August  4,  1966: 

In  view  of  .  .  .  tbe  great  Importance  at- 
tached both  by  the  House  and  by  many  out- 
side, to  the  earUest  possible  introduction  of 
this  Improvement  In  our  administrative  pro- 
cedures. It  has  been  decided  that  the  first 
Parliamentary  Commissioner  ought  now  to 
be  designated.  This  will  enable  blm  to  make 
M  much  progress  as  possible  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  necessary  adnUnistrative  ar- 
rangements and  the  staffing  of  his  office  be- 
fore the  Bill  becomes  law. 

Sir  Edmund  Compton,  then  Comptrol- 
ler and  Auditor  General,  became  Par- 
liamentary Commissioner-designate  on 
September  1.  The  bill  came  up  for  its 
second  reading  on  October  18,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  debated  it  at  length 
and  referred  it  to  committee.  Since 
committee  action  is  a  less  Importcmt  step 
under  British  parliamentary  practice 
than  under  American,  and  is  expected 
to  be  favorable,  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioner bill  seems  assured  of  passage 
when  it  comes  up  for  third  reading  later 
this  year.  Meanwhile,  Sir  Edmund 
Compton  has  fimds,  authorized  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  October  19,  1966, 
to  set  up  an  office  and  staff. 

Great  Britain's  example  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  India.  Its  Administrative  Re- 
forms Commission  in  October  1966, 
recommended  the  creation  of  an  om- 
budsman not  only  for  India's  Federal 
Government  but  also  one  for  each  State 
government.  These  ombudsmen  would 
be  appointed  directly  by  the  President  of 
India  and  answerable  only  to  him  and  to 
Parliament. 

The  spread  of  the  ombudsman  concept 
abroad  has  been  matched  by  growing 
awareness  of  the  idea  and  the  need  here 
in  the  United  States. 

Walter  Gellhom,  Betts  professor  of 
law  at  Columbia  University,  published  in 
November  1966,  two  books  "Ombudsmen 
and  Others:  Citizen's  Protectors  in  Nine 
Countries,"  which  presents  his  detailed 
research  into  the  workings  of  the  institu- 
tion in  Denmark,  Finland,  Sweden,  New 
Zealand,    Norway,   Yugoslavia,   Poland, 


Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  "When 
Americans  Complain:  Goverrunental 
Grievance  Procedures"  examines  reme- 
dies which  are  now  available  to  Ameri- 
cans with  complaints  against  their  gov- 
erimient.  Gellhom  describes  and 
analyzes  the  proposed  congressional 
ombudsman  on  pages  87-94  of  "When 
Americans  Complain."  Gellhom  con- 
cludes that  the  virtues  of  centralizing 
casework  "seem  well  related  to  existing 
fact,"  and  points  out  that  the  "Manage- 
ment Study  of  the  U.S.  Congress,"  made 
by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  for  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Corp.,  "supports  the 
Reuss  thesis  step  by  step  in  reaching  the 
conclusion  that  'Congress  should  estab- 
lish a  central  clearinghouse  for  process- 
ing constituent  requests.' "  Gellhom 
states  further  that: 

The  Beuss  proposal  suffers  not  so  much  for 
extravagant  claims  In  its  behalf  as,  Indeed, 
it  does  from  the  modesty  of  Its  aspirations. 
Tbe  [Congressional  Ombudsman),  as  the 
matter  Is  now  platmed,  could  concern  him- 
self only  with  the  allegations  that  an  "im- 
proper penalty"  had  been  Imposed  or  that  a 
statutory  "right  or  benefit"  had  been  with- 
held. This  would  exclude  many  other  abu- 
sive practices  that,  if  found  to  exist,  might 
possibly  be  abated  by  a  respected  outsider's 
criticism. 

Gellhom  has  done  much  to  educate 
Americans  about  the  ombudsman  con- 
cept. In  1966  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Legislation  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York  Issued  its  report 
endorsing  HJl.  4273  my  earlier  bUl. 
The  text  of  the  committee's  report  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 112,  part  17,  page  22471. 

Another  important  step  in  the  educa- 
tional process  will  take  place  October 
26-29,  1967,  at  Arden  House,  in  New 
York,  when  the  American  Assembly  will 
hold  one  of  its  well-known  and  resp>ected 
meetings,  this  time  to  examine  the  om- 
budsman. 

Meanwhile,  interest  among  State  legis- 
lators continues  to  grow.  I  continue  to 
receive  calls  for  assistance,  the  latest 
coming  from  Indiana  and  Hawaii. 
Stanley  V.  Anderson,  associate  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  and  a  student  of 
the  ombudsman,  reports  that  legislators 
in  6  States — California,  Utah,  Illinois, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  Connecti- 
cut— have  filed  ombudsman  bills,  that 
legislators  of  another  8  States — Missouri, 
Colorado,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  Oregon,  and  Pennsylvania — have 
shown  a  definite  interest,  and  that  pro- 
posals in  Canada  are  now  pending  in  8 
out  of  10  provincial  legislatures  as  well 
as  at  the  Federal  level. 

Interest  is  also  growing  spontaneously 
among  ordinary  citizens.  Columns  such 
as  the  Washington  Evening  Star's  Action 
Line  are  appearing  and  remaining  popu- 
lar in  large  city  newspapers.  The  prac- 
tical function  of  these  columns  is  em- 
phasized by  the  name  of  the  Plymouth, 
Mich.,  Observer's  column,  "The  Ombuds- 
man." This  was  reported  in  September 
1966,  in  Quill  magazine  by  Mr.  Jude 
Wanniskl,  a  staff  writer  for  the  National 
Observer,  in  an  article  titled  "News- 
papers Play  'Ombudsman'  Role,"  which 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long  of  Missouri 
entered  Into  the  Congressional  Record. 


volume  112,  part  17,  pages  22707-22708. 
A  parallel  trend  also  exists  on  radio. 

In  Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  the  county 
executive  established  on  Jime  1,  1966, 
the  office  of  public  protector,  giving 
him  authority  to  "protect  the  public  and 
individual  citizens  against  inefficiency, 
maladministration,  arrogance,  abuse, 
and  other  failures  of  government  and  to 
encourage  sound  and  fair  administration 
in  the  public  interest".  This  official  is 
America's  first  ombudsman. 

Finally,  in  New  York  City,  even  though 
its  civilian  review  board  was  voted  down 
by  referendum  last  November,  city  of- 
ficials and  civic  leaders  of  extremely  di- 
vergent identification  and  viewpoint — 
including  even  the  Policemen's  Benevo- 
lent Association,  which  had  led  the  cam- 
paign to  defeat  the  board — united  in 
supporting  the  call  for  a  New  York  City 
ombudsman. 

Thus,  popular  demand  for  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  ombudsman  concept 
keeps  growing. 

Congress  would  benefit  in  four  ways 
from  having  a  congressional  ombuds- 
man: 

First,  by  reducing  the  caseload  on 
congressional  offices,  the  congressional 
ombudsman  would  free  time  for  Members 
and  their  staffs  to  devote  more  study  and 
thought  to  legislative  and  political  issues. 

Second,  the  congressional  ombudsman 
could  do  a  better  job  of  protecting  the 
interest  of  constituents  than  the  jacks- 
of-all-trades  in  congressional  offices  who 
often  find  themselves  somewhat  at  the 
mercy  of  more  knowledgeable  adminis- 
trators. Members  lack  staffs  large 
enough  to  have  a  separate  expert  In  each 
field  of  bureaucratic  activity.  But  ex- 
perts on  the  staff  of  the  congressional 
ombudsman  would  be  able  to  protect  citi- 
zens' interests  faster  and  better.  Gell- 
hom reports  that: 

Experience  abroad  suggests  that  an  ex- 
ternal critic's  review  of  a  closed  file  often 
discloses  significant  materials  or  raises  sug- 
gestive questions  that  might  not  have  come 
to  the  fore  if  the  critic  had  relied  entirely 
(as  congressional  caseworkers  usually  do)  on 
the  report  made  by  the  challenged  adminis- 
trator. AccesslbUlty  of  the  mes  to  an  om- 
budsman's examination  seem  not  to  have 
Impaired  efficiency  or  candor  .  .  . 

Third,  handling  casework  on  a  cen- 
tralized basis  instead  of  in  535  separate 
offices  would  be  more  efficient  and  less 
costly.  Gellhom,  after  sampling  how 
congressional  offices  handle  casewotic, 
concluded  that — 

Those  who  cherish  the  good  old  ways  of 
doing  business  .  .  .  are  likely  to  be  crushed 
by  the  weight  of  the  business  to  be  done. 
.  .  .  Most  offices,  however,  have  little  slack, 
either  in  avaUable  personnel  or  in  available 
space.  .  .  .  Unless  Congress  were  to  con- 
tinue to  expand  its  quarters  indefinitely,  a 
bursting  point  must  soon  be  reached. 

Fourth,  the  congressional  ombudsman 
would  have  a  unique  vantage  point  from 
which  to  spot  causes  of  citizens'  diffi- 
culties with  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
"The  implications  of  the  individual  case," 
writes  Gtellhom,  "are  more  likely  to  be 
grasped  by  the  congressional  cnnbuds- 
man's  staff  than  by  a  Congressman's  of- 
ten inexperienced  assistants;  complaints 
In  the  mass  may  dramatize  issues  that  a 
seemingly  Isolated  grievance  leaves  im- 
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noticed."  Congressmen  may  be  able  to 
correct  injustices  done  to  those  citizens 
who  appeal  to  them,  but  the  basic  cause 
may  go  uncorrected  while  many  individ- 
uals who  do  not  appeal  to  their  Congress- 
men suffer  Injustice. 
The  text  of  H.R.  3388  follows: 

HJl.  3388 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tnls 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  Om- 
budsman Act". 

Sec  2  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  Increasing  complexity  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  created  difficulties 
on  the  part  of  private  citizens  In  dealing 
with  the  Government,  that  there  Is  a  clear 
need  tor  the  Congress  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  of  such  difficulties,  particularly  those 
of  a  recurrent  nature.  In  order  thiat  remedial 
legislative  action  may  be  taken,  and  that, 
under  existing  procedures,  such  Information 
Is  only  sporadically  available  and  frequently 
iB  inadequately  developed  or  faUs  entirely 
to  reach  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees. The  Congress  further  finds  that 
the  necessary  and  proper  efforts  of  Its  in- 
dividual Members  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems have  increasingly  become  so  burden- 
some as  to  constitute  a  serious  Impediment 
to  the  discharge  of  their  other  legislative 
duties.  _         ... 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  officer  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  who 
shall  be  knovm  as  the  Congressional  om- 
budsmen and  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
are  prescribed  by  this  Act.  He  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
rcMntatlves  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  without  reference  to  political 
affiliations  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  fit- 
ness to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  for 
a  term  which  shall  expire  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Congress  succeeding  the 
Congress  during  which  he  was  appointed, 
except  that  he  may  continue  to  act  during 
such  succeeding  Congress  until  be  has  been 
reappointed  or  his  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed. He  shall  receive  the  same  salary 
as  Memloers  of  Congress. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  avallabUlty  of  appro- 
priations, the  Congressional  Ombudsman 
may  appoint  such  assistants,  clerks,  and 
other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  his  office. 

Skc.  4.  Upon  request  of  any  Member  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  the  Congressional 
Ombudsman,    unless   he   believes   that   the 
complainant  has  available  another  reason- 
able remedy,  shall  review  the  case  of  any 
person  who  alleges  that,  as  a  resiilt  of  any 
action  or  faUure  to  act  on  the  part  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  other 
than  those  exempted  under  section  6  of  this 
Act.   (a)   he  has  been  subjected  to  any  Im- 
proper penalty  or  has  been  denied  any  right 
or  benefit  to  which  he  Is  entitled,  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes;  or  (b)  the  rele- 
vant proceedings  are  being  conducted  In  a 
manner   that   Is   umreasonable,    unfair,    op- 
pressive, dilatory,  or  Inefficient.    The  Con- 
gressional Ombudsman  may.  In  his  discre- 
tion, confine  his  review  of  the  case  to  the 
material  submitted  to  him  with  the  request 
for  review,  or  may  make  such  fiirther  inves- 
tigation as  he  may  deem  appropriate.    Upon 
completion  of  his  review,  he  shall  report  his 
conclusions  and  recommendations.  If  any,  to 
the  Member  by  whom  the  case  was  referred. 
Sic.  5.  All  officers  and  employees  of   the 
United  States,  except  those  exempted  piir- 
suant    to    section    6.    shall    furnish    to    the 
Congressional  Ombudsman  such  Information 
regarding  their  activities  within  the  scope 
of  their  official  duties  or  employment  as  he 
may  require  of  them,  and  the  Congressslonal 
Ombudsman,  or  any  of  his  assistants,  when 
duly  authorized  by  him,  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of   securing   such   Information,    have 
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access  to  and  the  ri^ht  to  examine  any 
books,  records,  files,  or  other  documents, 
and  the  right  to  consiUt  dlrectiy  any  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  without 
securing  the  permission  of  their  superiors. 
Sec.  6.  (a)  This  Act  shall  apply  to  all 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
except  the  following:    , 

(1)  The  President;    i 

(2)  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  any 
committee  or  Joint  committee  thereof; 

(3)  Judges,  clerks,  conunlssioners,  referees 
In  bankruptcy,  and  other  officers  (other  than 
attorneys  as  such)  and  employees  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
whether  such  court  le  legislative  or  con- 
stitutional; 

(4)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  other  local  governmental 
unit  not  under  the  supervision  or  control 
of  some  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
United   States;    and 

(5)  Any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  whose  activities  are  of  such 
a  nature  that.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Con- 
gressional Ombudsman,  the  application  of 
this  Act  thereto  would  be  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States" 
Includes  officers  and  employees  of  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Congressional  Ombudsman 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. Such  report  shall  summarize  his 
activities,  shall  Include  reviews  of  those  in- 
dividual cases  which,  la  his  Judgment,  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  shall  set  forth  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  or  further  Investigation 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Congressional  Ombudsman  may. 
in  his  discretion,  make  an  Interim  report  on 
any  occasion  when  He  deems  such  action 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

Act. 

(c)  Any  report  of  ttie  Congressional  Om- 
budsman pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
printed  as  a  public  document. 


SENSIBLE  SOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  SEV- 
ENTIES—WOULD YOU  BELIEVE 
1870's? 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlemtm  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
long-awaited  Republican  "new  look" 
was  revealed  in  the  GOP  "state  of  the — 
pardon  the  expression — Union"  mes- 
sage by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Ford].  I  must  compliment  the  gentle- 
men of  the  minority  side  for  the  con- 
sistency of  their  "new  look."  It  is  the 
same  "new  look"  ttiat  the  Republicans 
have  come  up  with  every  2  years  since 
the  administration  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
In  a  time  of  changing  economic  and 
social  patterns,  in  a  period  when  the 
world  is  going  through  vast  upheavals 
and  little  remains  the  same,  it  is  com- 
forting to  know  that  there  is  one  place 
we  can  always  turn  to  find  stability,  and 
undeviating  fidelity  to  ancient  prin- 
ciples—not necessarily  to  sound  prin- 
ciples, or  to  principles  that  will  work,  but, 


at  least  to  ancient  principles.  Whenever 
the  pace  of  change  begins  to  dizzy  us, 
whenever  we  feel  the  world  shifting  un- 
der our  feet,  we  can  always  turn  to  the 
latest  Republican  effort  to  come  up  with 
a  new  image,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  brandnew,  shiny,  refurbished, 
dustproof,  large-economy-size,  polyun- 
saturated, filter-tipped,  transistorized, 
fluoridated,  mentholated,  automated  Re- 
publican image  is  the  same  old  Repub- 
lican image  we  have  known  and  tried  to 
love  all  these  years. 

And  what  is  that  image  ?  What  is  that 
unchanging,  undeterred,  dedicated  prin- 
ciple which  seems  to  govern  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle?  Is  seems 
best  to  be  stated,  "To  him  that  hath, 
much  shall  be  added,  from  him  that  hath 
not.  much  shaU  be  taken  away." 

We  have  a  war  on  our  hands.    Like 
most  wars,  this  one  costs  money.    A 
number  of  proposals  have  been  made  for 
finding  that  money.    The  President  has 
suggested  a  broad-based  tax  increase,  af- 
fecting   individuals    and    corporations 
alike.   That  can  be  described  as  the  "let's 
let    everyone    pay"     approach.    Some 
Members  have  suggested  selective  tax  re- 
forms, shutting  off  loopholes  by  which 
those  who  profit  from  the  war  are  hand- 
somely enriched.    These  proposals,  like 
the  one  for  repealing  the  27  Va -percent 
tax  depletion  allowance  on  oil,  could,  I 
suppose,  be  entitled  "Let  those  who  profit 
from  it,  pay  for  it."    But  the  Republican 
proposals,  as  predictable  as  the  dawn, 
are,  in  effect,  to  eliminate  or  cut  back 
or  restudy  all  the  programs  that  do  any- 
thing for  the  poor,  the  underprivileged, 
the  disadvantaged,  those  who  are  dis- 
criminated against — those,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who,  in  numbers  rather  out  of  proportion 
to  their  share  of  the  total  population,  are 
already    furnishing   sons  for   the   war. 
This  approach  can  be  accurately  called, 
"Let  the  poor  pay  for  it." 

It  always  amazes  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  no  matter  what  funds  are  needed 
for,  no  matter  who  will  benefit  from  a 
public  expenditure,  no  matter  what  the 
international  or  domestic  situation,  my 
Republican  friends  can  always  come  up 
with  some  reason  for  taking  it  out  on 
those  who  benefit  from — those  who  des- 
perately need — the  meager  benefits  that 
the  domestic  reforms  of  the  past  30  years 
have  sought  to  establish. 

"We  are  in  the  saddle  as  an  admin- 
istration representing  business  and  in- 
dustry," said  a  Republican  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  14  years  ago.  And  truer 
words  v?ere  never  spoken.  If  we  are 
confronted  with  war,  or  the  threat  of 
war,  we  hear  the  demand  to  reduce  do- 
mestic programs  to  pay  for  the  war  ef- 
fort. If  peace  threatens  to  break  out, 
we  hear  at)out  reducing  domestic  pro- 
grams in  order  to  get  back  to  normalcy. 
If  there  is  inflation,  it  is  always  traced 
directly  to  Federal  spending  for  domes- 
tic programs,  as  though,  somehow,  the 
Federal  dollar  which  goes  to  a  social 
security  recipient  or  a  Job  Corps  trainee 
caused  inflation,  while  the  many,  many 
more  Federal  dollars  that  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  military-industrial  complex 
were  inflation  proof.  They  both  get  the 
same  kind  of  dollars,  and  the  military 
and  the  industrialists  get  a  lot  more  of 
them. 
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on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  defla- 
tion, we  are  told  we  must  cut  domestic 
spending  because  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  for  it. 

And  while  we  are  at  it,  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  what  is  domestic  spending,  anyway? 
Is  there  something  nondomestic  about 
the  billions  we  are  pouring,  without  any 
audible  Republican  protests,  into  the 
hands  of  the  makers  of  war  materiel? 
No,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  what  our 
Republican  friends  mean.  I  have  not 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  PoRDl  recommend  that  military 
contracts  with  General  Motors  be 
stripped  of  profits  for  General  Motors. 
I  have  not  heard  the  Republican  gentle- 
man from  California  suggest  that  the 
areospace  companies  be  asked,  as  their 
patriotic  duty,  to  make  their  engines  of 
destruction  on  a  straight  cost  basis, 
without  the  huge  profits  that  make 
aerospace  stocks  such  blue-chip  invest- 
ments these  days.  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
I  hear  from  my  Republican  friends  is 
that  we  must  pay  for  the  war  by  stop- 
ping our  feeble,  tentative  efforts  to  make 
the  society  from  which  so  many  of  our 
fighting  men  come  a  slightly  better  so- 
ciety for  them  to  live  in  when  they  come 
home. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning, it  is  nice  to  have  some  unchang- 
ing points  of  reference  in  this  changing 
world.  It  is  comforting,  in  a  way,  to 
know  that  the  new  vitamin-packed,  jet- 
powered,  precooked,  hi-octane,  homoge- 
nized, synchronized,  flavor-controlled, 
uncrushable,  miracle-fabric,  power- 
packed,  flip-top,  pop-top  Republican 
image  would  be  instantly  recognizable  to 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  if  he  were  with  us 
stm.  ^_____^^_ 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  GOV. 
LURLEEN  WALLACE 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, January  16,  the  State  of  Alabama 
inaugurated  a  new  Governor.  Grov.  Lur- 
leen  Wallace  is  only  the  third  woman  in 
the  history  of  these  United  States  to  hold 
ofBce  as  chief  executive  of  a  State. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor  of  this 
event,  and  to  preserve  her  inaugural  ad- 
dress for  future  generations,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  text  of 
Governor  Wallace's  message  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald, 

Jan.    17,    1967] 

Text  of  Inaugural  Address  bt  Mrs.  Wallace 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Following  Is  the  com- 
plete Inaugural  address  of  Mrs.  Lurleen 
Bums  Wallace — 47th  governor  of  Alabama: 

"Thank  you.  Governor  Wallace: 

"In  the  very  beginning,  let  me  thank  the 
Inaugural  conunlttee  for  all  of  the  hard  work 
which  has  been  put  Into  this  colorlul  and 
memorable  event.  I  want  to  thank,  too.  all 
of  the  teachers  and  pubUc  officials  who 
helped  make  It  possible  for  these  young  peo- 


ple to  come  to  Montgomery  for  this  occasion. 
But  most  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  the  stu- 
dents who  have  demonstrated  such  splendid 
talent  and  the  parents  of  these  fine  boys  and 
girls  to  whom  we  owe  It  aU. 

"I  deeply  appreciate  the  presence  of  so 
many  of  our  friends  here  today.  The  office 
of  governor  Is  the  highest  honor  within  the 
power  of  the  people  to  bestow,  and  I  am 
grateful  and  humbled  by  this  honor  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  express. 

"Ordinarily  this  might  be  a  festive  occa- 
sion and  one  of  celebration.  However,  we 
are  aware  of  the  absence  of  thousands  of 
our  boys  who  are  today  fulfilUng  the  highest 
responsibility  of  citizenship  In  defense  of 
principles  for  which  the  nation  stands. 

"To  the  mothers,  wives,  children  and  loved 
ones  of  those  in  South  Vietnam,  my  heart 
goes  out  to  you.  and  I  Join  you  in  asking 
God's  protection  and  an  early  and  victorious 
end  to  that  conflict. 

"Although  they  are  not  with  us  today,  we 
are  with  them  in  mind  and  spirit,  and  I 
would  like  for  them  to  know  that  their  inter- 
est shall  be  my  Interest  and  that  the  Interest 
of  their  families  and  loved  ones  shall  always 
be  uppermost  In  my  mind. 

"In  this  spirit,  may  I  ask  that  all  of  you 
join  me  in  silent  prayer  for  the  safe  and  early 
return  of  our  boys  in  Vietnam. 

DAT    or  FTn.Fn:.I.MENT    MEANOTO 

"This  day  Is  one  of  meaning  and  fulfill- 
ment for  me;  for  my  mother  and  father 
who  first  taught  me  the  principles  and  duties 
by  which  to  live;  for  my  husband,  who  for 
25  years  has  fought  for  these  principles  and 
lived  by  the  discipline  of  these  duties;  and 
for  the  great  people  of  Alabama,  who,  by 
their  faith  and  loyalty,  have  honored  me  by 
electing  me  to  the  office  of  governor  of  Ala- 
bama. To  all  of  you— my  deep  and  profound 
thanks. 

"The  past  year  has  been  an  experience  to 
me  that  comes  to  few  p>eople. 

"I  have  had  the  privilege  of  traveling  all 
over  our  state  and  meeting  Alabamlans  In 
cities,  towns,  villages  and  crossroads.  I  have 
felt  the  outstretched  hands  of  thousands  of 
Alabamlans  close  upon  my  own — In  warmth 
and  comradeship. 

"I  have  looked  into  the  eyes  and  faces  of 
thousands  more — and  In  those  faces  I  have 
seen  reflected  the  character  of  a  people — evi- 
dence of  strength  and  faith,  and  the  assur- 
ance that  comes  from  belief  In  moral  values; 
and  I  have  seen  in  those  faces  the  will  of  a 
free  people  to  remain  free. 

"This  Is  the  character  of  a  people  now 
known  around  the  world  and  has  brought 
Alabama  into  national  and  International 
prominence. 

"This  Is  the  spirit  of  Alabamlans.  It  was 
the  spirit  of  our  forefathers — and  It  shall 
be  the  spirit  of  our  children. 

"That  is  why  I  say  today — to  Alabamlans 
everywhere — be  proud  to  be  called  an  Ala- 
bamlan;  for  you  have  nurtured  the  flame 
of  liberty  when  It  needed  your  courage— and 
you  will  feed  it  with  your  strength — and  the 
flame  of  freedom  will  grow  In  its  Intensity. 
And  by  whatever  name  It  shall  become 
known  by  men.  It  will  have  had  Its  birth 
and  Its  support  as  the  great  Alabama  Move- 
ment begun  by  Alabamlans. 


"TELLS    OF   freedom's    PRINCn»LES 

"It  was  demonstrated  by  your  governor 
whom  you  sent  North  and  East  and  West, 
and  whom  you  sustained  by  your  loyalty  and 
faith  and  prayers,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
tell  the  story  of  freedom's  principles. 

"The  trait  of  character  associated  with 
Alabamlans  deserve  the  acclaim  it  has  re- 
ceived, for  it  symbolizes  an  Independent 
spirit,  self  reliance,  energy,  honesty,  the  love 
of  labor,  and  faith  in  enterprise  of  the  free — 
elements  of  character  which  In  the  past  four 
years  have  proven  that  a  determined  people 
can  provide,  through  their  own  efforts,  the 
industry,  the  employment,  and  the  produc- 


tive wealth  which,  for  nearly  200  years  sus- 
tained the  greatest  war  on  poverty  known  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

"And  I  can  teU  you  this  in  utmost  sincer- 
ity— I  am  hximble  and  proud  to  have  been 
elected  to  represent  such  a  people.  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  Alabamlan. 

"For  the  first  time  In  the  lilstory  of  Ala- 
bama, a  woman  has  been  elected  to  the  office 
of  governor.  Ordinarily  this  matter  would 
only  be  solenmlzed  by  Inauguration  and 
dutifuUy  recorded  with  appropriate  statis- 
tics by  thoee  who  keep  up  with  such  things. 
But  this  Is  not  an  ordinary  occasion.  I  pre- 
dict that  this  event  shaU  have  greater  signifi- 
cance. 

"For  those  who  may  seek  the  real  meaiung 
of  this  occasion.  It  Is  my  belief  that  It  wm 
not  be  found  In  any  element  of  uniqueness. 
To  the  contrary,  the  slgnlflcance  ilea  in  the 
evidence  that  my  election  provides  a  con- 
tinuity of  enduring  quaUtles  of  our  princi- 
ples and  Institutions  of  self  government  that 
make  state  governments  and  elections  a  part 
of  our  heritage. 

"RAPro  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FREEDOM 

"One  element  of  that  continuity  can  be 
demonstrated  by  this  fact.  In  1920,  the  19tb 
amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion bestowed  on  women  the  right  to  vote. 
Since  then  a  woman  has  been  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  and  one  has  been  appointed 
to  office  In  Wyoming.  My  election  marks 
the  second  time  In  the  history  of  the  nation 
that  a  woman  has  been  elected  governor 
of  a  state.  This  U,  Indeed,  evidence  of 
adaptability  and  continuity  In  our  msUtu- 
tlons  of  self-government  by  which  we  have 
seen  a  rapid  development  of  a  larger  meaning 
of  freedom. 

"This  Is  an  historic  occasion — not  by  rea- 
son of  any  element  of  xmlqueness.  but  by 
reason  of  the  meaning  underlying  my  elec- 
tion. This  meaning  can  be  Illustrated  In 
part,  I  believe,  by  the  truth  In  an  old  saying. 
"I  recall  from  chUdhood  that  In  the  Spring 
my  mother  used  to  say : 

"Out  of  old  woods  cometh  new  flowers, 
from  year  to  year." 

"My  elecUon,  Uils  occasion,  has  Its  roots 
In  the  soil  of  time-honored  Institutions  of 
self-governments  and  the  historic  principles 
of  self-government  upon  which  they  are 
founded. 

"And  Just  as  the  shape  and  form  of  flowere 
are  fixed  by  Its  seed,  so  also  are  the  shapfa 
and  form  of  our  Institutions  of  self-govern- 
ment fixed  and  shaped  by  eternal  principles 
of  truth. 

"PRINCIPLES  DERIVED  FROM  FAITH 

"These  principles  are  derived  from  a  faith 
In  an  almighty  and  benevolent  God  from 
which  source,  alone,  ccwnes  meaning,  purpose 
and  directions  in  human  life. 

"It  Is  from  this  faith  that  human  life 
acquires  worth  and  dignity  and  the  reason 
behind  man's  claim  to  God-given  rights  of 
life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 

"It  is  from  the  logic  of  this  claim,  that 
man  asserts  his  right  to  freedom  of  con- 
science, of  worship,  freedom  to  Judge,  free- 
dom to  choose  and  freedom  to  associate  or 
not  to  associate  as  he  may  choose. 

"In  turn,  the  right  to  self-government  la 
based  on  the  Inherent  right  and  highest  duty 
of  a  free  people  to  preserve  and  protect  these 
God-given  freedoms.  This  Is  no  more  and 
no  less  than  what  is  said  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

"It  Is  this  faith  which  gives  flee  to  the 
virtues  of  human  comi>as8lon.  tolerance,  fore- 
bearance,  and  good  wiU.  And  it  la  by  reason 
of  these  virtues  that  this  great  nation  could 
absorb  oppressed  peoples  of  diverse  cultures 
and  traditions  from  over  the  world  and  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  prosper  under  conditions 
of  peace  and  harmony. 

"So,  for  one  thing,  my  election  has  meaning 
as  a  demonstration  of  the  continued  vltaUty 
and  continuity  In  principles  and  InstltuUonB 
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of  self-government  having  their  roota  In  the 
past  as  deep  as  the  history  of  man's  faith  In 
Ood. 

"This  meaning  has  profound  significance 
today.  For  there  are  many  In  high  places 
who  express  dissatisfaction  with  o\ir  form  of 
government  and  who  scorn  the  faith  and 
principles  upon  which  It  was  foimded. 

"They  proclaim  to  the  world  that  'God  Is 
dead,'  and  that  therefore,  government  Itself 
must  plan  the  'ends'  of  life  and  give  It 
meaning  and  direction. 

"BKSrr    BY    CYNICS,    SKKPTICS 

"Thus,  we  are  beset  by  cynics  and  skeptics 
who  pick  at  this  great  but  admittedly  Im- 
perfect fabric  of  free  men,  and  In  their  pick- 
ing exploit  the  Imperfections  and  Invariably 
offer  as  solution  the  transfer  of  power  from 
the  hands  of  the  people  to  the  hands  of 
bureaucrats  and  Judges  of  a  central  govern- 
ment. 

"When  the  people  will  not  give  them  the 
power  to  rule — by  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion— they  seize  It  by  Judicial  Interpretations 
sustained  by  false  and  tortured  reasoning. 

"And  always,  the  results  are  the  same — a 
transfer  of  power  from  the  people  to  a  rapidly 
expanding  central  government.  That  these 
deeds  are  done  In  the  name  of  our  Federal 
Constitution  adds  blasphemy  to  their  per- 
formance and  the  claim  that  they  are  done 
In  the  name  of  freedom  reveals  hypocrisy  In^ 
their  actions. 

"It  Is  Judges  such  as  these  who  are  attack- 
ing and  destroying  the  Federal  courts — not 
those  who  criticize  their  seizure  of  power. 

"It  iB  Judges  such  as  these  who  are  sub- 
stituting for  our  traditional  Judicial  system, 
a  system  of  rule  by  Judges — a  rule  that  denies 
that  the  people  have  the  wlsd(Hn,  the  char- 
acter, and  the  soul  to  govern  themselves. 

"It  Is  plain  to  see  that  Federal  bureaucrats, 
who  today  lay  claim  to  have  power  to  Impose 
percentage  guidelines  and  who  resort  to 
threats  and  blackmail  to  compel  local  school 
boards  Into  compliance,  are  already  a  part 
of  a  force  which  tomorrow  may  well  lay  down 
even  sterner  guidelines  to  control  our 
thoughts,  and  actions,  and  every  aspect  of 
our  Uves. 

"TO    SEEK    PAUOITS'    BXTFPOKT 

"Even  now,  a  Federal  agency  attempts  to 
tell  us  the  schools  our  children  shall  attend, 
to  regulate  the  contents  of  their  textbooks, 
who  shall  teach  them,  and  with  whom  our 
children  shall  associate.  This  Is  an  effort  to 
gain  control  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
children.  I  resent  It.  As  your  governor  and 
as  a  mother,  I  shall  resist  it.  I  shall  seek  sup- 
port of  concerned  parents  everywhere  to  help 
overcome  this  menace  to  the  welfare  of  our 
children. 

"Common  sense  tells  us  that  the  opposite 
of  political  freedom  is  political  control.  If 
control  is  exercised  by  force,  we  may  be 
forced  to  obey  the  commands  of  a  tyrant. 
But,  the  mere  fact  that  force  Is  used  or 
threatened,  is  proof  that  the  tyrant  cannot 
control  our  convictions  and  must,  therefore, 
suppress  our  liberty. 

"These,  then  are  the  causes  and  Issues 
which  give  deeper  meaning  to  my  election 
to  the  office  of  governor,  for  it  Is  notice  to 
all  the  world  that  the  strength  and  determi- 
nation of  a  free  people  to  defend  the  prln- 
(dplea  of  self-government  will  not  be  sup- 
pressed by  force.  Force  from  China,  from 
Russia,  from  Cuba,  or  from  Washington,  D.C. 

"It  Is  notice  that  there  are  millions  of  peo- 
ple m  America  who  do  not  accept  the  'egg- 
head' verdict  that  'Ood  la  dead.' 

"It  la  notice  that  the  people  of  Alabama, 
wboae  motto  Is,  "We  Dare  Defend  Our  Rights,' 
are  not  In  a  mood  to  alt  idly  by  and  surrender 
our  constitutional  system  of  government  or  a 
•Ingle  one  of  Its  freedom*  by  def a\ilt. 

"ROPLX  AMX  UI.'nilATX  POWKB 

"I  entered  the  race  for  governor  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  my  husband  to  take 


our  fight  to  the  final  court  of  appeal — the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  whom  rest 
the  ultimate  sovereign  power  of  this  nation. 

"The  people  of  Alabama  have  rendered  their 
verdict.  We  have  received  support  and  best 
wishes  from  all  over  this  world,  in  a  volume 
to  overwhelm  me  with  a  sense  of  gratitude 
and  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  decision 
made  by  Alabamlans. 

"And  while  my  husband  continues  the 
fight  on  the  national  scene,  I  shall  do  all 
within  my  power  to  continue  to  give  you 
good  state  government.  So,  as  we  call  upon 
the  courage  that  Is  our  Inheritance,  we  will 
continue  the  policies  and  programs  and  great 
progess  we  are  enjoying  today  without  sac- 
rificing principle  or  losing  sight  of  our  goal. 

"We  are  living  in  a  great  day  and  age. 
Ovir  state  Is  blessed  wlt^  an  abundance  of 
natural  resources.  We  axe  moving  Into  the 
greatest  period  of  opportunity  in  our  history. 
We  face  the  future  with  confidence. 

"When  there  are  challenges,  we  will  meet 
them.  Where  there  ara  obstacles,  we  will 
surmount  them.  The  goal  of  our  programs, 
of  everything  we  undertake  to  do,  will  be  to 
help  provide  a  better  life  for  all  of  our 
citizens. 

"This  has  been  the  guiding  principle  of 

state  government  during  the  past  four  years, 

a  period  of  unprecedented  growth,  progress 

and  prosperity.    I  promise  you  a  continua- 

.  tlon  of  these  programs  and  policies. 

"TO    CONTINITE     ROAD    COKSTRXTCTION 

"One  of  the  first  things  I  shall  ask  the  Leg- 
islature to  enact  are  measures  which  will 
enable  us  to  continue  the  greatest  road  build- 
ing program  we  have  ever  undertaken.  In 
the  Interest  of  national  defense,  industrial 
expansion,  continued  economic  develop- 
ment— the  public  safety  and  convenience,  all 
these  considerations  demand  it. 

"If  there  Is  any  change  in  my  administra- 
tion. It  will  not  be  a  change  of  policy  or  pri- 
orities, but  rather  one  of  attitude  toward 
our  programs.  It  will  be  an  attitude  re- 
flecting an  inner  feeling  of  a  wife  and 
mother. 

"I  believe  earnestly  that  the  family  Is  the 
vital  unit  of  society,  and  that  no  nation 
may  remain  strong  unless  It  is  founded  on 
enduring  family  relationships  as  the  source 
of  Its  strength. 

"For  this  reaaon,  as  a  wife  and  mother,  as 
well  as  your  governor,  I  shall  be  inclined  to 
examine  programs  of  each  of  our  depart- 
ments from  the  standpoint  of  how  they  affect 
the  family.  I  shall,  of  com^e,  be  interested 
In  more  and  better  Job  opportunities  for 
the  family  bread  winner. 

"I  shall  be  Intensely  iBterested  in  rehabili- 
tation, in  adequate  cate  for  the  sick,  the 
elderly,  and  the  handlc^ped;  In  strengthen- 
ing local  governments,  schools  and  hospitals 
and  community  facilities  upon  which  our 
family  rely;  and  in  providing  personal  secu- 
rity of  the  individual,  his  home  and  his 
family. 

"Wnx    BTKIVE    T©     HELP    SICK 

"The  mental  institutions  of  our  state,  over- 
crowded and  understaffed,  must  receive 
additional  attention.  The  special  state 
training  schools  for  the  handicapped,  al- 
ready doing  outstanding  work,  can  perform 
near  miracles  with  proper  support.  We 
Shall  strive  to  give  th«  sick,  disabled  and 
handicapped  an  opportunity  for  recovery — 
an  opportunity  to  regain  the  feeling  of  self 
reliance  and  Independence  which  means  so 
much  to  each  of  us. 

"No  one  will  question  the  necessity  of 
such  programs. 

"The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  state 
government  will  never  be  completed;  they 
win  grow  and  multiply.  We  will  strive  to 
meet  these  demands,  but  we  will  work  to 
safeguard  the  correct  perspective — that  gov- 
ernment Is  the  people's  servant  and  not  their 
master. 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this; 


"  'What  is  a  man  profited.  If  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?' 
(Matthew  XVI  26). 

"In  the  same  line  of  thought,  what  is  a 
nation  profited,  if  it  shall  gain  all  the  glitter- 
ing material  things  In  life— If  gained  at  the 
cost  of  our  freedom? 

"Let  us  stand  up  for  those  who  fight  for 
the  principles  of  our  people. 

"And  now  to  you — the  Alabamlan — I  want 
to  thank  you  humbly  and  with  all  sincerity 
for  your  faith  in  me. 

"I  pledge  to  you  that  I  shall  do  my  duty 
to  you  In  honesty  and  with  conviction. 
With  God's  help  and  guidance  and  with 
wise  counsel  to  call  upon,  I  shall  make  you 
a  good  governor.  I  ask  your  prayers  that  1 
may  serve  you  with  honor  and  with  grace, 
and  that  I  shall  not  fall  you  In  the  trust  you 
have  placed  In  me. 

"May  God  bless  the  people  of  this  great 
state  and   nation.    Thank  you." 
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FLCMDD  INSURANCE 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader  today  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  flood  insurance,  utilizing  the 
private  insurance  industry. 

My  district  in  west  Texas  has  been 
ravaged  by  floods  and  continues  to  live  in 
the  threat  of  reoccurring  destruction  to 
Its  homes  and  farms  and  ranches.  This 
constructive  protection  pr<«ram  will  fill 
an  unmet  need  in  our  coimtry. 

My  legislation  is  identical  to  that 
sponsored  by  the  assistant  majority 
leader  in  all  provisions  except  the  defi- 
nition of  that  real  property  which  is  to 
be  extended  insurance  coverage.  In  ad- 
dition to  covering  one  to  four  family 
dwellings,  my  bill  extends  coverage  to 
farm  and  ranch  lands  and  improve- 
ments on  such  lands  necessary  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  such  farm 
and  ranch  lands. 

The  flood  damage  to  agriculture  areas 
in  west  Texas  has  been  particularly 
severe  and  imposed  unbearable  economic 
hardship  on  our  farmers  and  ranchers. 
These  farmers  and  ranchers,  like  our  in- 
dividual homeowners,  ask  only  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. My  legislation  would  extend 
this  opportunity  to  both  groups  of  prop- 
erty owners. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  AMERICAN  INTEL- 
LECTUALS FROM  THOSE  OP  HONO 
KONG 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MtjlterI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MDLTER.   Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  lu 


look  on  with  dismay  at  the  havoc  being 
thrust  upon  the  Chinese  people  at  the 
present  time  by  the  Red  Guard  move- 
ment. 

While  we  are  sympathetic  to  the  plight 
of  the  ordinary  Chinese  citizen,  however, 
this  time  of  trouble  on  the  Communist 
mainland  brings  renewed  hope  for  the 
future  of  freedom  in  that  country. 

An  interesting  analysis  of  the  current 
purge  of  intellectuals  which  continues 
in  Communist  China  was  circulated  in 
November  1966  by  a  group  of  distin- 
guished Chinese  living  in  Hong  Kong. 
Their  message  is  important  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues: 

A  Message  to  American  Inteixectdals  From 
Hong  Kong's  CtrLxuKAi.  and  Educational 
Circles  in  Connection  WrrH  the  Purge 
or  Intellectuals  in  BIadtland  China 
We,   the   undersigned,   are   Hong   Kong's 
university  and  college  professors,  newspaper 
and  magazine   editors,   artists  and  writers. 
Among  us  are  those  who  have  lived  here 
long,  but  the  majority  have  fled  to  Hong 
Kong  from  Chinese  communist  rule  on  the 
mainland.     Nevertheless,  all  of  via  have  one 
thing  In  common.  I.e.,  that  we  are  Chinese 
devoting  ourselves  to  our  nation  and  human 
freedom.     Therefore  we  are  particularly  con- 
cerned over  mainland  China  developments 
during   the   past   decade.    Moreover,   living 
on  this  borderland  as  we  do,  having  wit- 
nessed   the    exodus   of   more   than    100,000 
Chinese  refugees  In  1962,  and  by  virtue  of 
our  continual  contact  with  those  penetrating 
through  the  Bamboo  Ctirtaln,  we  are  confi- 
dent that  our   understanding   about  com- 
munist China  Is  greater  than  that  of  people 
living  in  any  other  areas.     Consequently,  we 
deem  It  our  moral  obligation  to  Inform  our 
friends  among   the   American  intelligentsia 
living  on  the  far  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
of  our  impressions  and  opinions  concerning 
communist  China. 

One  hundred    and   ninety-eight  Asia  ex- 
perts have   issued  a   relevant  pubUc  state- 
ment In   the   wake   of  a   review  of  United 
States  policy  regarding  China  made  by  the 
Senate   Foreign    Relations    Committee    last 
Spring.     We   are  at  variance  with   some  of 
the  opinions  expressed  therein,  for  they  do 
not  conform  to  fact.     Already  some  unusual 
events  were  happening  in  mainland  China 
at  that    time.    For    Instance,    writers    and 
authors  who  dared  speak  out  their  minds 
were  severely  reprimanded  and  purged,  and 
the  Red  Guards  have  been  rampaging  on  the 
mainland — an      indication      that      certain 
changes  were  In  the  ofllng,  quite  contrary 
to  the  opinion  expressed  by  certain  experts 
In   America    purporting    that   the    Chinese 
communist  regime  had  become  stable.    Red 
China's  anti-US.  propaganda  has  reached  an 
unprecedentedly   fierce  stage,   and  her  dis- 
putes with  the  Soviet  and  other  communist 
parties  are  growing  day  by  day.    These  facts 
again  prove  that  communist  China  has  not 
mellowed  Its  policies.    On  the  contrary,  she 
has  been  pursuing  a  harder  and  more  dog- 
maUc    line.    Her    top    leaders    have   begun 
paying   special    attention   to    the   so-called 
succession  problem  In  their  determined  ef- 
fort to  forestall  the  younger  generation  from 
turning  toward  a  pragmatic  course.     Simul- 
taneously,   they    are    building   up    a    model 
molded  from  the  thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
to  that  when  the  present  communist  leader- 
ship comes  to  an  end.  the  take-over  genera- 
tion will  carry  on  their  hard-line  policies. 

The  circumstances  described  above  have 
manifested  themselves  more  conspicuously 
during  the  past  six  months.  The  so-called 
"great  cultural  revolution"  Is  spreading  to 
all  comers  and  all  strata,  and  Is  designed 
to  eradicate  China's  cultural  tradition  and 
the  Influence  upon  It  of  Western  contem- 


porary civilization,  In  favor  of  all-controlling 
Stalinism  and  the  thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 
In  the  words  of  the  CWnese  commxmlBts,  this 
"revolution"  Is  a  movement  to  develop  the 
culture  of  the  proletariat,  to  exterminate  the 
culture   of  the   bourgeoisie,   to   strengthen 
the  class  struggle  and  the  "people's  war," 
and  to  promote  the  thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
throughout  the  world  and  change  the  world 
In  accordance  with  Mao  Tse-tung's  blueprint. 
The    severe    trials    and    tribulations    of 
mainland    China's     cultural    workers     and 
Intellectuals     are    something    beyond    the 
comprehension  of  Westerners.    The  under- 
lying  cause   for    this   Ul-treatment   is   that 
China's    cultural     traditions    Inherited    by 
Chinese     Intellectuals    and    the    Influence 
exerted  by  modern  Western  civilization  upon 
them  are  the  complete  opposite  of  Chinese 
communist   doctrines.    At  the   same   time, 
Western  InteUectuals  realize  that  the  people 
under  communist  rule  live  In  greater  s\iffer- 
Ing   than   in   the   past.     Unable   to   express 
their  opinions  freely,  they  resort  to  allegory 
m  drama,  literature,  satires  and  other  media 
to   camouflage    their   dissent.     This   consti- 
tutes a  crime  In  the  eyes  of  Chinese  com- 
munists, and  that  U  why  between  November 
1965  and  Jvfly  1^66  more  than  128  Intelli- 
gentsia  people   were    liquidated,    dismissed 
or   persecuted    In   one   manner   or    another. 
Among    them    were    academic    authorities, 
literary  lions,  presidents  and  professors  of 
renowned  universities,  and  even  high-rank- 
ing communist  officials — Including  members 
of  the  Party's  Politburo  and  Secretariat,  the 
Army's  chlef-of-staff  and  political  commis- 
sars,  chief   of  the   Propaganda  Department 
and  the  Minister  and  Vice  Minister  of  Cul- 
ture.    The    difference   between   the   present 
cultural  purge  and  those  In  the  past  Is  that 
any    charge    can    be   levelled    against    the 
victims;  sometimes  a  charge  Involves  their 
words  or  actions  of  some  30  years  ago.     The 
dragnet  has  spread  to  far  comers,  even  to 
Tslnghal  In  the  northwest  and  Yunnan  In 
the  southwest.    To  quote  the  Chinese  com- 
munists' own  words,  "The  scope,  momentxim, 
and    the    tremendous    drive    of    the    great 
cultural   revolution   now   being  carried   out 
in  our  country  have  no  paraUel  In  history." 
(See  Liberation  Army  Daily  article,  June  6, 
1966.)     The  crimes  of  the  purged  are  invari- 
ably  "anti-Party"   and   "antl-soclalist,"   al- 
though many  of  them  have  loyally  served 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  as  Important 
cadres   for  several   decades.    To  reorganize 
Peking   University,   the   communists  mobi- 
lized armed  squads  to  surround  the  Institu- 
tion of  higher  learning.    To  execute  Tang 
Kuo-chlng,   a   19-year-old,   mentaUy-unbal- 
anced  youth  accused  of  killing  a  man,  they 
staged  a  10,000  strong  mass  rally.    They  say 
that  the  condition  of  Intellectual  elements 
In    mainland    China    today    resembles    the 
activities  of  the  members  of  the  Hungarian 
Petofl  Club  in  1956,  and  it  Is  possible  that 
"millloiis  of  heads  will  ro'.l."     All  these  facts 
Indicate  that  the  Pelplng  regime  U  not  yet 
in  the  oositlon  to  exert  effective  control,  and 
that  dissenting  forces  and  organized  antl- 
communlst  activities  are  rampant   In  Red 
China.     Even    within    the    top    communist 
leadership,  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
Is  far  from  stable.     It  Is  unavoidable  that 
the  conmiunlsts'  power  will  be  further  weak- 
ened as  a  reeult  of  such  widespread  fierce 
struggles. 

The  Durpose  of  launching  the  current  big 
purge  Is  two-fold:  PU^tly,  to  hold  absolute 
control  through  the  thought  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  by  suppressing  all  dissenting  opinions; 
and  secondly,  to  strengthen  the  people's 
consciousness  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
by  forestalling  the  sprouting  of  soft-line 
policies.  Regarding  the  former.  Red  China's 
application  of  totalitarianism  In  controlling 
thought  Is  more  Intensive  than  that  of  Hitler 
or  Stalin.  We  are  positive  that  the  sufferings 
Of  the  cultural  workers  and  Intellectuals  in 


mainland  China  are  beyond  the  imagination 
of  our  American  friends  who  enjoy  full  free- 
dom.   As  to  the  latter,  Peiplng's  fierce  criti- 
cism   of    Soviet    revisionism    has    virtually 
reached  the  same  intensity  as  Its  antl-U.S. 
campaign,  and  all  persons  who  advocate  mod- 
erate policies  are  mercilessly  purged.    At  the 
same   time,  the  Chinese   conununlsts   have 
thoroughly  revised  their  educational  system. 
Colleges    and    universities    throughout    the 
Chinese  mainland  have  been  ordered  to  sus- 
pend classes  for  six  months,  and  all  students 
have  been  sent  to  do  labor  reform  chores. 
Their  system  of  enroUment  for  new  students 
has  been  changed,  and  only  those  with  a 
worker    or    peasant    background    and    well- 
versed  m  the  thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung  wUl 
be   permitted   to   receive   higher  education. 
Thus  the  method  of  training  the  so-called 
successors  is  one  deliberately  adopted  to  dash 
the  hopes  of  some  Westerners  for  a  change 
in  Chinese  communist  policy  In  future.    It 
is  Intended  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  i>er- 
sonnel  endowed  with  open-mlndedness  and 
expertise,  so  as  to  block  aU  channels  leading 
toward  a  policy  of  moderation. 

Consequently,   we   believe   that   the   Idea 
behind  our  American  friends'  proposal  for 
a  re-appralsal  of  the  United  States'  China 
policy  under  prevaUlng  circumstances  may 
have  been  caused  by  their  blurred  picture  of 
recent  conditions  In  mainland  China.     We 
hope  that  American  Intellectuals  will,  from 
the  standpoint  of  Justice  and  humanltartan- 
Ism,    lend    the    necessary    support    to    the 
suffering  cultural  elements  there,  and  will 
refrain   from  appeasing   the   Chinese  com- 
munists, to  do  otherwise  will  give  the  com- 
munist regime  encouragement  and  aggravate 
the  sufferings  of  the  Chinese  cultural  workers. 
Our  American  friends  have  mentioned  the 
precedent  of  U.S.  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
government,  holding  that  this  move  consti- 
tuted a  factor  for  improving  U.S.-Soviet  re- 
lations.    Such    reasoning    has    ignored    the 
complicated  developments  In  U.S.-Sovlet  re- 
lations during  the  past  30  odd  years.    To  be 
honest,  the  year  of  1930  was  not  the  most  ap- 
propriate time  for  the  United  States  to  ex- 
tend  diplomatic  recognition   to  the  Soviet 
Union.    For  at  that  time  Stalin  did  not  carry 
out  large-scale  purges  among  the  kulaks  and 
within  his  Party,  but  U.S.  recognition  re- 
lieved him  of,  his  worry  about  foreign  af- 
fairs.   This   past    event   should    serve    well 
as  a  mirror  today. 

In  a  nutshell,  the-  aim  of  Conomunlst 
China's  current  "cultural  revolution"  Is  to 
eradicate  China's  historical  and  cultural  tra- 
ditions and  replace  them  with  MAO  Tse- 
tung's  Idea  of  revolutionary  struggles.  This 
fact  negates  the  statement  made  by  some 
American  friends  that  Maoism  originates 
from  China's  traditions.  China's  traditional 
spirit  consists  of  loyalty,  filial  piety,  benevo- 
lence, love,  sincerity,  righteousness  and 
peace.  These  are  precisely  the  very  virtues 
Maoism  wants  to  root  out.  There  may  be 
similar  sources  of  Maoism  In  Chinese  history, 
such  as  the  burning  of  books  and  the  bury- 
ing of  scholars  by  Emperor  Chin  Shlh  Huang, 
the  foreign  conquests  of  Oenghlz  Khan  and 
the  brutal  acts  of  a  certain  number  of  peas- 
ant rebel  leaders.  But  these  were  reaction- 
ary movements  against  China's  cultural  tra- 
ditions. Mao  Tse-tung  has  Inherited  not 
only  these,  but  also,  more  significantly,  So- 
viet Russia's  traditions  as  symbolized  by 
Stalinism.  ^  ^^. 

From  the  recent  events  In  mainland  China, 
It  can  be  seen  that  the  commumsts  have 
brooded  for  a  long  time  over  transforming 
China  according  to  their  own  blueprint,  and 
over  changing  the  whole  world  through  the 
so-called  revolutionary  struggles  of  the  pro- 
letariat. This  is  the  total  aim  of  their  ag- 
gressive plot,  but  by  no  means  a  reaction 
caused  by  their  diplomatic  reverses  as 
claimed  by  some  American  friends.  Com- 
munist China's  taunchlng  of  anti-U5.  policy 
coincided  with  the  American  publication  of 
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the  "White  Paper"  on  Slno-U3.  relations 
(1949) .  At  that  time  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment was  optlmlstlcaUy  awaiting  the  "set- 
tling of  the  dust". 

Another  big  ambition  of  the  Chinese  com- 
munists,   synchronized   with    their   plot   to 
conquer  the  world,  was  to  set  up  an  Inter- 
national organization  called  Conference  of 
the  New  Emerging  Forces  (CONKPO)  to  rival 
the  United  Nations.    Indonesia's  withdrawal 
from  the  United  Nations  was  for  the  purpose 
of  imdertaklng  this  task  on  behalf  of  the 
Chinese  communists.    If  the  Pelplng-engl- 
neered  Indonesian  coup  d'etat  on  September 
80,  1965  had  succeeded,  the  building  for  the 
CONEFO  In  Djakarta  would  have  been  com- 
pleted by  now  and  the  conference  would  be 
in  session  there  at  this  writing.    For  this 
reason,  communist  China  will  not  be  inter- 
ested In  becoming  a  UJI.  member.     Even  if 
she  were  admitted,  the  world  body  under  its 
present  setup  would  not  be  able  to  control 
her;  on  the  contrary,  her  presence  would  lead 
to  UJJ.'B  own  destruction.    Are  communist 
China's  intentions  of  destroying  the  United 
Nations  not  clearly  shown  in  her  conditions 
for  joining  it?     (See  Dean  Rusk's  report  be- 
fore the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
April  17,  1966.) 

Commimist  China's  grovidng  Isolation  is  a 
cold  fact.    During  the  past  12  months  or  so, 
the  friendly  attitudes  of  various  countries 
towards  her,  such  as  Algeria,  Dahomey,  Cen- 
tral African  Federation,   Upper  Volta.  and 
Indonesia,  have  turned  cool  and  hostile,  re- 
sulting in  diplomatic  severance  in  some  cases. 
The   left-of-centre    Kenya   and   Communist 
Cuba  have  also  accused  communist  China 
of  carrying  out  subversive  activities  in  their 
respective  countries      Within  the  Interna- 
tional communist  movement,  most  parties 
have  drifted  away  from  Red  China.     Even 
the  Japanese,  North  Korean  and  North  Viet- 
namese communist  parties,  all  of  which  used 
to  follow  the  Chinese  communist  line,  have 
all  shaken  off  Chinese  communist  control  and 
are  now  pursuing  an  independent  line.    Red 
China's   isolation  has   not  been  caused  by 
the  United  States   alone.     So   why  should 
the  United  States  help  break  Red  China's 
Isolation  at  a  time  when  Asian  and  African 
countries  are  consciously  weaning  themselves 
away  from  the  Chinese  communists?    Mean- 
while,  we   wish   to   associate   this  situation 
With  the  "hungry  tiger"  theory.    If  a  tiger 
wants   to   injure   human   beings,    it   cannot 
feel  contented  by  merely  getting  a  Uttle  food. 
The  dealings  of  Central  Europe  with  Hitler 
during   the    1930's   should   serve   well   as  a 
warning. 

The  Chinese  and  American  people  have  a 
long,  good  friendship.    The  Chinese  are  ever 
grateful   for   the  American  support  during 
the  Second  World  War.    The  Chinese  com- 
mimists'   frantic   anti-American   movement 
has  by  no  means  altered  the  line  sentiments 
of  the  majority  of  Chinese  toward  the  Amer- 
ican people.    What  the  Chinese  cherish  most 
Is  the  natlon-bulldlng  spirit  of  the  American 
people,  particularly  the  spirit  as  expressed 
In  the  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence,   which   says   that    "all    men    are  .  .  . 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Hghts,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."    Yet, 
precisely,  these  are  the  very  rights  the  people 
living   under   Chinese   communist  rxile  are 
deprived  of.    Under  the  current  "great  cul- 
tural revolution,"  the  masses  on  the  main- 
land are  meeting  with  greater  sufferings  than 
ever  before,  and  their  hatred  of  and  opposi- 
tion to  their  rulers  have  grown  fiercer.    It 
la  Inctunbent  on  our  American  friends  to 
tocvM  their  Interests  upon  several  hundred 
xnllUona  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  not  upon 
the  oligarchical  rulers.     We  hope  that  our 
American  friends  would  study  closely  what 
has  actually  happened  on  the  mainland  in 
recent  years,  and  not  ruminate  on  academic 


lllualons.  We  hope  that  our  American  friends 
will  continue  to  propag*te  the  idealism  of 
such  great  Presidents  aa  Jefferson,  Uncoln, 
Wilson  and  Roosevelt,  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  China  policy  in  the  spirit 
of  Justice  and  fairness — and  will  not  obstruct 
the  Chinese  people's  effort  to  shake  off  slav- 
ery and  recover  freedom,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  materialism. 

We  sincerely  present  Our  convictions  and 
opiiUona  to  our  American  intellectual  friends 
for  your  consideration. 
1st  November  1966. 
Chinese  Cultural  Association,   101,  Na- 
than Road.  Plat  1-3,  7th  Floor,  Kow- 
loon.  Hong  Kong. 
Chem  Mu,  Renowned  Chinese  scholar;  LI 
Huang,  Founder  of  Young  China  Party 
of  China;  Gen.  Chang  Pa-Kwel,  For- 
merly Commauiderof  the  famous  "Iron- 
side"   Army;    Liu   Pal-Mln,    Formerly, 
Senior  Lecturer,   Hong  Kong   Univer- 
sity; Wong  Lan  Shu,  President  of  Chu 
Hal  CoUege,  Hong  Kong;   H.  Y.  Hsu, 
Vice-chairman  of  Chinese  Cultural  As- 
sociation; Chou  Shlng  Sheng,  Pounder 
of  Young  China  Party  of  China;  H.  Y. 
Chen,  Managing  Director  of  Hong  Kong 
Times;  Robert  Der,  Chairman,  Kowloon 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Edward  Tseng, 
Director  of  Hong  Kong  Branch,  Central 
News  Agency;  HsJeh  Yu-Wel,  Director 
of  Research  Institute  of  Advanced  Chi- 
nese Studies,  New  Asia  College.  Chinese 
University  of  Hong  Kong;  Poon  Yan- 
Cheong,  Chief  Editor  of  Kung  Sheung 
Daily  News;  Lee  Chlu-Sheng,  Chief  of 
Editorial  Board,  Hong  Kong  Times;  Su 
Ming-Shuan,  Publisher  of  The  Con- 
temporary   MagaUne;     Chow    Ching- 
Wen,  Author  of  "Ten  Years  of  Storm"; 
Ho  Lo-Tze,  Pounder  of  Young  China 
Party  of  China:  Yam  Pe  Ming,  Chief 
of  Editorial  Board.  Express  Dally  News; 
Chen  Hsiao- Wei,  Publisher  of  the  Ob- 
servatory Review;    Huang   Chen-Hsia, 
Editor  of  China  Review  Weekly;  Liu- 
Shlh  Chang,  Chairman  of  Party-Con- 
gress, Democratic  and  Selfgovernment 
Party    of    Hong   Kong;    Lieu    Yu-Llo, 
Member  of  Central  Committee,  Demo- 
»     cratic  Socialist  Party  of   China;    Tso 
Yiu-Kam  Hong  Kong  Representative  of 
"Free  China  Review"  Taiwan,  China. 
Yih-Plng  Chou,  President  of  Pu  Jen  Col- 
lege, Hong   Kong;    Po  Shou-Pu,  Pub- 
lisher,  Newsdom  Weekly;    Chen   Llu- 
Tu,  Chairman,  Hong  Kong  Publishers 
&    Distributors    Association;    William 
Hsu,  Editorial  Writer  of  Sing  Tao  Daily 
News;  Nelson  Lew,  Editorial  Writer  of 
Kung  Sheung  Daily  News;  Wang  Teh 
Shlng,  Editor  of  Sing  Tao  Dally  News; 
Lin  Yu  Lan,  Executive  Editor  of  Hong 
Kong  Times;  T.  Y.  Tang,  Chief  Editor 
Of  Hong  Kong  Times;   Lai  Chin-Wei, 
Editorial     writer     of     Kung     Sheung 
Dally  News;  Chang  Kou-Slng,  Author 
of  "Eight  Months  Behind  The  Bamboo 
Curtain";   Ne-Ynen  Huang,   President 
of  Kwang  Tal  College;  Wong  Shu  Dao, 
President  of   Hva-Kiu  College;    S.   I. 
Hslung,  Author  Cf  "Wang  Pao  Chuan", 
President  of  Chllig-Hwa  College,  H.K.; 
Huang  Yah-Bal,  Chairman  of  Actors 
and  Actresses  Aasociatlon,  Hong  Kong; 
Wong  Hoo,  Well-Known  Chinese  Movie 
Actor;   D.  K.  King,  Editor  of  Demo- 
cratic Review;    Wang  Tao,  Publisher 
of     "Hmnan    Ufe";     Lee    Wei-Tong. 
Sports    Commentator    of   Redlffusion, 
Hong  Kong;   Soakers  K.  Chen,  Presi- 
dent of  Hslang  Kiang  College;   C.  L. 
Hsu,  Supervisor  of  Kiangsu-Chekiang 
College,    Huang    Yau    Tal,    Interna- 
tionally Known  Music  Composer;  Lin 
Sheng-Shih,  Famous  Music  Composer; 
Daniel  S.  Su,  Publisher  of  Cosmorama 
Pictorial;  Phong  Kao,  Manager  of  Chi 
Sheng  Book  Company. 


NORTHEAST  MISSISSIPPI  SHOULD 
BE  IN  THE  APPALACHIAN  PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr.KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  Congressman  Written  and 
Congressman  Montgomery  and  I  have 
introduced  legislation  today  which  will 
amend  the  Appalachian  Act  of  1965  and 
bring  to  appropriate  counties  in  north- 
east MisssLssippi  the  benefits  of  the  Ap- 
palachian program.  These  counties 
should  have  been  included  in  the  original 
act.  There  was  no  genuine  justification 
for  their  exclusion.  They  meet  all  of  the 
criteria  for  bringing  assistance  to  low- 
income  and  depressed  areas. 

Northeast  Mississippi  is  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Appalachia  area  and  contiguous  to 
the  counties  in  Alabama  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  program. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  low  income, 
there  is  greater  need  for  the  program  In 
northeast  Mississippi  than  in  most  of  the 
area  included  in  the  original  act. 

We  expect  to  press  hard  for  our  bill 
and  are  hopeful  of  it  being  approved  by 
the  Congress  at  an  early  date. 

The  counties  included  in  the  Abernethy 
bill  are:  Alcorn,  Attala,  Benton,  Calhoun, 
Carroll,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Clay,  Gre- 
nada, Itawamba,  Kemper,  Lafayette,  Lee, 
Lowndes,  Marshall,  Montgomery,  Mon- 
roe, Noxubee,  Oktibbeha,  Pontotoc,  Pren- 
tiss. TaUahatchie,  Tippah,  Tishomingo, 
Union,  Webster,  Winston,  and  Yalobusha. 
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DEATH   OP  JOHN  W.  RUNYON, 
DALLAS  PUBLISHER 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pool]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dallas,  Tex., 
lost  a  great  citizen  and  beloved  civic 
leader  last  Friday,  January  20,  with  the 
death  of  John  W.  Runyon,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Times  Herald  Printing 
Co.  and  publisher  of  the  Times  Herald 
newspaper.  Jol>n  Runyon  was  a  veteran 
of  55  years  of  service  to  the  Times 
Herald,  having  risen  from  the  ranks  of 
newspaper  advertising  to  the  summit  of 
leadership.  Under  his  guidance  the 
newspaper  and  broadcasting  company 
evolved  into  a  multimillion  dollar  enter- 
prise and  became  a  source  of  immense 
community  pride. 

John  Runyon  made  the  communica- 
tions business  his  profession  and  his 
hobby  as  well.  Until  a  few  weeks  ago, 
he  always  spent  a  9-hour  day  at  Herald 
Square.    His   fellow   newsmen   demon- 


strated their  esteem  for  him  by  electing 
lilm  to  a  9-year  term  as  a  director  of 
the  Associated  Press,  which  he  had  re- 
cently completed.  During  his  lifetime, 
he  was  one  of  very  few  men  having 
served  both  as  president  of  a  broadcast- 
ing station  and  of  a  newspaper. 

Through  the  years,  John  Runyon  was 
known  for  his  friendliness  and  personal 
Interest  in  his  thousand  employees  as 
individuals.  Many  hard-pressed  families 
found  their  way  out  of  financial  diffi- 
culties through  his  anonsmious  assist- 
ance. His  admiring  employees  estab- 
lished the  John  W.  and  Grace  Rimyon 
Fund  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Children's 
Hospital,  one  of  his  favorite  charities, 
which  he  long  served  as  trustee. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Grace  Dowd 
Runyon,  their  only  child,  John  W.  Run- 
yon, Jr.,  and  a  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Joan 
Runyon  Still,  all  of  Dallas. 


COMMENT  ON  THE  DOMESTIC 
SECTION 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican state  of  the  Union  message 
Thursday  night  was  a  fascinating  politi- 
cal performance,  but  a  mystifying  ixillcy 
statement.  I  could  not  decide  whether 
the  House  minority  leader  was  hollering 
"me  too"  or,  "No,  no,  a  thousand  times 
no!" — that  national  anthem  of  the  GOP. 

It  sounded  like  that  same  old  ancient 
Republican  elephant,  without  a  dream  in 
its  heart  or  an  idea  in  its  head. 

The  minority  has  followed  the  tried 
and  true  precept  that  it  is  the  function 
of  the  opposition  to  oppose.  It  all  re- 
minds me  of  a  song  Groucho  Marx  used 
to  sing: 

Your  proposition  may  be  good. 
But  let  one  thing  be  understood: 
Whatever  it  Is,  I'm  against  it. 

I  found  Mary  McGrory's  comments — 
as  they  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star — on  the  Republican  per- 
formance to  be  of  great  interest.  She 
said  that  the  Republican  state  of  the 
Union  address  revealed  that  the  state  of 
the  Union  between  the  leadership  of  the 
minority  party  in  the  two  great  legisla- 
tive bodies  "is  about  the  same,  which  is  to 
say  not  very  good." 

She  continued: 

Republicans  always  clamor  for  unity,  but 
are  scarcely  ever  able  to  achieve  it  In  their 
two-man  rebuttal  to  the  real  State  of  the 
Union  Message,  which  was  delivered  in  the 
chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  speaking  with 
one  voice. 

Miss  McGrory  said  that  "there  is  little 
to  indicate"  that  the  speeches  of  the 
minority  leadership  of  the  House  and  the 
other  body  "are  carefully  coordinated." 
She  noted  that  the  minority  leadership 
In  the  other  body  does  not  concern  itself 


deeply  with  what  the  minority  leadership 
in  this  body  says  and  that  the  minority 
leadership  in  this  body  "has  no  control" 
over  what  the  minority  leadership  in  Uie 
other  body  says. 

Miss  McGrory  continued: 

The  Republicans,  crowded  into  the  Old 
Supreme  Court  chamber  of  the  Capitol  to 
give  the  impression  of  "infinite  riches  in  a 
little  room,"  vigorously  applauded  the  con- 
tradictory views  of  their  leaders. 

She  noted  that  the  minority  leadership 
of  this  body  "sternly  eyeing  the  red  eye 
of  the  television  cameras  said:  'The  cred- 
ibility gap  must  go.'  Clapping  rattled 
like  musket  fire." 

Miss  McGrory  said  that  several  min- 
utes later,  the  minority  leadership  in  the 
other  body  said  that  President  Johnson's 
report  on  the  war  "had  been  candid  and 
realistic."  The  Senate  minority  leader- 
ship of  the  other  body  also  said  that  it 
was  for  "the  most  thoughtful  discussion 
possible  among  our  people  of  all  political 
faiths." 

Presumably  the  credibility  gap  which 
the  Republicans  say  "must  go"  exists 
among  the  Republicans.  They  have  been 
hard  to  believe  for  a  long  time. 

We  extend  them  our  good  wishes  for 
solving  this  most  vexatious  problem  in 
their  ranks. 


BASIS  FOR  THE  SETiECTlON  OF 
WESTON,  ILL.,  FOR  LOCA-HON  OP 
200-BlLLlON-ELECTRON-VOLT  AC- 
CELERATOR 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Holipield]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  16,  1966,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  annoimced  its  selection  of 
Weston,  HI.,  for  the  location  of  the  pro- 
posed 200  billion  electron  volt — Bev. — 
accelerator. 

During  the  past  Congress  I  attempted 
to  keep  the  membership  informed  of  the 
status  of  this  proposed  facility  because 
of  the  widespread  Interest  in  the  possible 
location. 

Under  date  of  January  18,  1967,  the 
AEC  furnished  the  Joint  Committee  a 
summary-analysis  setting  forth  the  basis 
for  the  selection  of  the  Weston  site  from 
among  the  six  that  were  recommended. 
Included  as  an  appendix  to  the  summary 
is  a  chronology  of  the  Commission's  ac- 
tions in  the  consideration  of  the  site 
which  was  prepared  by  the  AEC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  the  January  18  sum- 
mary and  accompanying  chronology. 

The  Commission's  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1968  will  include  $10  million 
for  architect-engineering  on  the  pro- 
posed 200  Bev.  accelerator.  The  Joint 
Committee  will  hold  public  hearings  in 
connection  with  this  requested  authori- 
zation in  order  to  acquaint  the  public 


and  the  Congress  as  to  the  justification 
of  the  project  and  the  reasons  for  selec- 
tion of  Weston,  111.  I  will  notify  the 
membership  when  the  date  for  the  hear- 
ings has  been  set.  In  the  meantime,  I 
wish  to  advise  that  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, is  scheduled  to  testify  in  public 
session,  beginning  at  2:30  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  January  25,  at  which  time 
he  is  expected  to  review  in  general  all 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1968.  Some  ref- 
erence undoubtedly  will  be  made  by  him 
to  the  proposed  200  Bev.  accelerator. 
However,  I  expect  the  Committee  will, 
at  some  later  date,  go  into  this  matter 
in  detail. 

As  I  previously  stated,  I  will  give  ad- 
vance notice  to  the  membership  when 
such  hearing  has  been  scheduled. 
[From  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  18, 1967] 
Basis  for  the  Selection  of  the  Chicago 

(Weston)    Site  for  Location  of  the  200 

Bev.  Accelerator  Laboratort 
background 

Selection  of  the  Chicago  (Weston)  Site 
for  location  of  the  200  BilUon  Electron  Volt 
Proton  Accelerator  Laboratory  cUmaxes  the 
most  extensive  site  selection  action  ever 
undertaken  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

The  search  for  the  best  site  for  the  Labora- 
tory formally  commenced  in  AprU  1965  when 
the  AEC  Issued  a  press  release  inviting  state- 
ments of  Interest  In  proposing  sites  for  the 
huge  scientific  facility.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  proposals  were  ultimately  re- 
ceived relating  to  more  than  200  different 
proposed  site  locations.  On  September  13, 
1965,  this  list  of  proposals  was  reduced  by  the 
Commission  to  a  total  of  85  relating  to  148 
sites. 

To  assist  In  the  selection  of  the  site,  the 
AEC  earlier  had  entered  Into  a  contract  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS) 
pursuant  to  which  a  Site  Evaluation  Com- 
mittee composed  of  eminent  scientists  was 
to  review  and  evaluate  site  proposals  re- 
ceived and  give  advice  and  recommendations 
to  the  AEC.  Dr.  Emanuel  R.  Plore  chaired 
the  Committee.  Other  members  were  Robert 
F.  Bacher,  Harvey  Broolis,  Val  L.  Fitch,  Wil- 
liam B.  Fretter,  William  F.  Fry,  John  William 
Gardner,!  Edwin  L.  Goldwasser,  G.  Kenneth 
Green,  Crawford  H.  Greenewalt.  and  Herbert 
E.  Longenecker. 

During  November  1965,  the  Commission 
dispatched  eight  teams  headed  by  senior  AEC 
staff  member,  to  visit  all  of  the  85  proposers 
and  to  seek  additional  data  on  the  proposed 
sites.  The  reports  of  these  site  visiting  teams 
were  made  available  to  the  Site  Evaluation 
Committee  of  NAS. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  project,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as  well  as  its 
staff,  has  devoted  many  meetings  to  discuss- 
ing the  Accelerator  Laboratory  and  In  estab- 
lishing criteria  and  procedures  for  select- 
ing the  best  possible  site  for  Its  location.  A 
brief  chronology  of  these  efforts  by  the 
Commission  Is  attached  as  Appendix  "A." 

On  April  1,  1965,  the  Commission  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  a  statement  of  "Considerations  In- 
volved In  Siting  a  Major  New  Accelerator." 
These  criteria  were  Included  with  the  AEC 
Press  Release  dated  April  28,  1965,  which 
formally  announced  commencement  of  the 
search  for  a  site.  On  November  16,  1965,  the 
Commission  sent  to  the  NAS  Site  Evaluation 


» Withdrew  from  the  Committee  upon  ap- 
pointment as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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Committee  a  more  refined  statement  of  se- 
lection criteria  entitled  "200  BEV  Accelerator 
liaboratory  Siting  Factors.' 

In  March  1966.  the  NAS  Site  Evaluation 
Committee  Issued  its  report  recommending 
six  sites*  from  which  it  proposed  that  the 
AEC  make  Its  final  selection  of  the  site  for 
the  Accelerator  Laboratory.  The  Committee 
stated  in  its  report  .  .  .  "that  no  ideal  site 
had  been  proposed  and  that  the  eventual 
■election  depended  on  balancing  the  various 
factors  of  physical  properties  and  environ- 
ment. . . ."  The  Committee  characterized  the 
six  sites  which  it  recommended  for  final  con- 
sideration as  "on  balance"  being  "clearly 
superior." 

Upon  receipt  of  the  NAS  Site  Evaluation 
Committee  Report,  the  AEC  gave  It  thorough 
consideration  and  in  April  1966,  the  Com- 
mission announced  that  it  would  make  Its 
selection  from  among  the  six  sites  so  rec- 
ommended. Since  that  time  the  Commission 
and  its  staff  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
the  evaluation  of  the  six  finalist  sites 
against  the  Siting  Factors.  As  a  part  of 
this  evaluation  effort  three  Commissioners 
visited  each  of  the  six  finalist  sites.  On 
December  16,  1966  the  Commission  an- 
nounced its  selection  of  the  Weston  site  for 
the  location  of  the  Accelerator  Laboratory. 

BELECnOK    or    THZ    CHICAGO     (WXSTOM     SITZ) 

The  NAS  Site  Evaluation  Committee  stated 
In  its  report  that  "Each  of  the  sites  recom- 
mended is  outstanding  in  at  least  one  of 
the  aspects  the  Committee  developed  as  be- 
ing of  major  Importance  and  as  within  ac- 
ceptable limits  with  regard  to  others."  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  concurs  in  this 
statement. 

National  facUitv 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission  the 
Weston  Site  \a  the  best  location  for  con- 
struction of  th«  300  BEV  Accelerator  Labora- 
tory which  is  to  be  a  national  facility.  As 
such  it  is  essential  that  this  Laboratory  be 
readily  accessible  to  scientists  throughout 
our  country  and  conveniently  available  to 
scientists  of  other  countries. 
AceeaaibiUty 

The  Weston  site  has  no  equal  in  terms  of 
accessibility.  Just  30  miles  by  express-way 
from  the  site  is  the  Chicago  O'Hare  Interna- 
tional Airport.  O'Hare  Airport  offers  un- 
paralleled numbers  of  dally  flights  to  and 
ffom  cities  near  accelerator  user  groups 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  site  will 
be  accessible  even  for  one-day  round  trips 
for  a  very  high  percentage  of  such  user 
groups.  In  addition  it  will  be  accessible  by 
non-stop  flights  to  and  from  European  cities 
and  other  foreign  locations.  In  addition, 
the  Chicago  area  offers  excellent  rail,  water 
and  highway  transportation.  (See  attached 
map— Appendix  "B") 

Although  operation  of  the  200  BEV  Ac- 
celerator is  a  number  of  years  away,  Intimate 
Interaction  of  machine  designers,  builders 
and  users  is  essential  from  the  very  outset 
If  this  facility  is  to  be  the  successful  re- 
search tool  which  is  Intended.  Its  ready 
accessibility  will  assure  that  all  available  tal- 
ents can  be  readily  and  speedily  brought  to 
bear  on  Its  design  and  use  even  though 
many  contributing  scientists  may  never  be 
actual  members  of  the  Laboratory's  staff. 

Vniversitiea  and  Colleges 
The   benefits   of   accessibility   go  beyond 
thoee  relating  to  construction  and  use  of  the 
accelerator.   From  the  outset  of  Its  search  for 


a  site  the  Commission  has  stressed  the  Impor- 
tance of  interaction  between  the  staff  of  the 
Laboratory  and  colleges  and  universities  for 
their  mutual  benefit.  The  Weston  site  Is  out- 
standing in  terms  of  its  proximity  and  acces- 
sibility to  a  large  number  of  important  Mid- 
western colleges  and  ttniversltles  having 
strong  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs 
in  the  physical  sciences  and  the  liberal  arts. 
In  the  immediate  Chicago  area  are  numerous 
higher  education  Institutions  of  various 
sizes.  Among  the  larger  Institutions  are 
Northwestern  University,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  the  Chicago  campviB  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  At  somewhat  greater  distances 
but  within  ready  travel  range  are  many  other 
degree-granting  educational  Institutions  in- 
cluding some  of  the  largest  universities  in 
the  United  States,  such  as  University  of  Wis- 
consin, University  of  Illinois,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Purdue,  and  Notte  Dame. 

The  Weston  location  should  be  ideal  for 
developing  mutually  highly  beneficial  rela- 
tionships between  the  staffs  of  the  Accelera- 
tor Laboratory  and  the  surrounding  col- 
leges and  universities.  Arrangements  for 
training  of  laboratory  staff,  including  course 
work  and  night  classes,  appear  to  be  quite 
feasible. 

Argonne  National  Laboratory 

Nearby  also  Is  the  AEO's  Argonne  National 
Laboratory  with  strengths  in  many  disci- 
plines including  an  important  lUgh  energy 
physics  program.  The  staff  and  facilities  lo- 
cated at  Argonne  could  provide  excellent 
support  In  the  development  of  the  new  Ac- 
celerator Laboratory. 

Physical  factors 

The  Weston  site  offers  many  physical  ad- 
vantages for  construction  of  the  accelerator. 
The  approximately  6800  acre  site,  consisting 
of  nearly  level  land,  will  be  provided  by  the 


State  of  nunols  at  no  cost  to  AEC.    The 
acreage  Is  ample  for  foreseeable  project  needs. 
Bedrock  ranges  from  50-125  fee  below  the 
site  siirface;  close  enough  to  be  available  to 
provide   foundation  support  where   needed. 
The    subsurface    soils,    although    unusually 
strong,  can  be  easily  and  Inexpensively  ex- 
cavated by  machine.    There  are  no  deep  cuts 
that  would  require  fill.    Most  of  the  material 
to  be  excavated  for  the  accelerator  tunnel 
should  be  usable  as  shielding. 
Power  and  water 
Electric  service  to  the  Weston   site  wiu 
be  supplied  by  Commonwealth  Edison  Com- 
pany which  now  has  a  generating  capability 
of  over  seven  million  kilowatts  and  Is  sched- 
uled to  have  fourteen  million  kilowatts  at 
the  time  the  accelerator  Is  expected  to  go 
into  operation.    Such  a  large  generating  ca- 
pability Is  many  times  larger  than  the  200,ooo 
kilowatts  ttiat  will  be  needed  for  the  Ac- 
celerator and  Commonwealth  has  experience 
serving  large  industrial  loads  of  comparable 
magnitude  to  that  of  the  Accelerator.    Elec- 
tric transmission  lines  already  traverse  the 
site. 

Several  ample  sovu-ces  of  water  supply  are 
available  to  the  site. 

No  special  construction  features  should  be 
required  by  reason  of  seismic  problems  or 
other  nattiral  hazards. 

Construction  cost  estimate 
The  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  (LRL) 
and  the  architect-engineering  group  DUSAP* 
have  estimated  the  cost  of  the  Accelerator 
Project  as  constructed  at  reference  rock-base 
and  earth-base  sites.  In  summary,  these 
estimates  show  the  following  general  break- 
down for  the  original  LRL  accelerator  design 
but  (1)  do  not  reflect  the  reduced  scope  of 
the  project  as  is  now  intended  and  which  Is 
expected  to  significantly  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  first  phase  of  the  project  and  (2)  do  not 
apply  specifically  to  the  Weston  site. 
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Reference 

site,  earth 

base 


Engineering - - 

Direct  construction: 

Site  improvement - 

Buildings  and  utilities — - - ----- 

Injector,  main  synchrotron,  and  experimental  area  structures. 
Technical  components  anfl  equipment 


Subtotal .1-- 

Escalation i— 

Contingency 

Research  equipment  allowance. 


Total  project  cost. 


$32,000,000 


6,700.000 

24.000,000 

88.500,000 

128,900,000 


248. 100. 000 
17,000.000 
29.760,000 
40,940,000 


367,800,000 


Reference 

site,  rock 

base 


$30,800,000 


6,OO0.O0U 

24,200,000 

79,200,000 

128,800,000 


238.200.000 
17,000.000 
28,060.000 
40.940,000 


355,000,000 


>  Published  as  Appendix  "D"  to  the  Report 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Site 
Evaluation  Committee,  March  1966. 

*Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Upton.  Long  Island,  New 
Tork:  Denver.  Colorado;  Madison,  Wisconsin; 
Sierra  Foothills,  near  Sacramento,  California; 
tuid  Cblcarto  (Weiton) ,  DUnois. 


The  major  portion,  approximately  $250,- 
000,000,  of  the  over-all  project  cost  estimate 
U  not  subject  to  significant  variation  by  rea- 
son of  site  location. 

The  Commission  and  its  staff  have  studied 
the  estimated  cost  of  construction  at  each  of 
the  six  finalist  sites,  to  these  studies  maxi- 
mum use  was  made  of  the  reference  coet  esti- 
mates prepared  by  LRL  and  DUSAF. 

AEC  staff  cost  estimates  of  site-related  con- 
struction cost  differentials  have  been  made 
upon  the  basis  of  information  submitted  by 
the  proposers  or  otherwise  made  available  to 
AEC.  They  were  ma<ie  without  benefit  of 
redesign  of  the  project  facilities  to  refiect 
actual  conditions  at  aay  of  the  six  sites  and 
without  determination  of  actual  soil  condi- 
tions where  facilities  would  In  fact  be  located. 
The  cost  studies  show  ranges  of  possible  con- 
struction costs  within  which  the  Commission 
and  its  staff  have  exercised  Judgment  in  de- 
termining the  most  probable  total  construc- 
tion cost  estimate  for  each  site.  Further 
refinement  In  these  estimates  would  require 
performance  of  additional  design  work  and 
testing  of  subsurface  conditions  at  the  site. 
The  AEC  staff  cost  studies  show  that  the 
most  probable  total  eetimated  construction 


costs  for  the  Weston  site  is  the  least  of  the 
earth-base  sites  (Ann  Arbor,  Brookhaven  and 
Weston)  and  may  be  quite  comparable  with 
those  of  the  rock-base  sites  (Denver,  Madison 
and  Sierra).  Less  than  a  5%  differential  is 
anticipated,  which  is  well  within  the  range 
of  accuracy  of  the  estimates  at  this  stage. 
The  Commission  regards  the  estimated  con- 
struction costs  for  the  Weston  site  as  reason- 
able both  in  comparison  to  the  other  five 
finalist  Bites  and  to  the  reference  sites. 

In  addition  to  the  general  studies  of  possi- 
ble construction  cost  differentials  for  all  of 
the  sites  described  above,  the  Commission 
gave  specific  consideration  to  the  possibility 
of  aclileving  significant  cost  and  construc- 
tion time  savings  by  placing  the  accelerator 
at  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  (BNL)  in 
order  to  Jointly  utilize  existing  or  planned 
BNL  facilities.    In  the  Commission's  opinion 


« DUSAF  is  made  up  of  the  following  orga- 
nizations: Daniel,  Mann.  Johnson  &  Menden- 
hall,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  The  Office  of  Max 
O.  Urbahn,  NTC;  Seelye,  Stevenson,  Value 
and  Knecht,  Inc.,  NYC;  and  George  A.  Puller 
Company,  NYC. 


lome  cost  savings  would  be  possible  through 
design  of  certain  major  facilities  such  as 
bubble  chambers  for  Joint  use  by  the  Alter- 
nating Gradient  Synchrotron  at  Brookhaven 
(AOS)  and  the  200  BEV  Accelerator  If  it 
were  to  be  located  at  Brookhaven.  However, 
fibe  Commission  doubts  that  significant  sav- 
ings could  be  realized  through  Increased 
usage  of  support-type  BNL  facilities  without 
detrimental  effect  on  the  long  term  well 
being  of  BNIi.  Offsetting  such  cost  savings 
that  might  be  achieved  at  BNL  In  ways  such 
as  are  discussed  above,  is  the  construction 
oost  index  applicable  to  the  Brookhaven  area 
which  is  the  highest  of  the  six  finalist  sites 
by  a  substantial  margin. 

Operating  cost  estimates 
AEC  staff  estimates  indicate  that  annual 
operational  costs  for  the  original  LRL  Ac- 
celerator laboratory  design  if  built  at  any 
of  the  six  sites  should  be  closely  comparable 
Bt  around  $60  million.  Such  estimated  dif- 
ferences as  are  Indicated  are  well  within  the 
uncertainties  of  the  estimates.  About  two- 
thirds  of  total  estimated  operating  costs  are 
believed  to  be  Independent  of  site  location. 
Such  site  independent  costs  include  labor 
tnd  overhead  for  the  Laboratory  staff,  mate- 
rial and  services,  computer  and  film  costs, 
etc.  There  are,  of  course,  differences  in  oper- 
ating costs  components  such  as  electric 
power  rates,  cost  of  water,  climate  related 
Incremental  costs,  and  in  the  cost  of  annual 
Increments  of  capital  improvements  for  each 
of  the  sites.  However,  these  various  operat- 
ing cost  elements  offset  one  another  to  a 
degree  that  none  of  the  six  sites  appears  to 
have  an  appreciable  advantage  over  the 
others  with  regard  to  total  annual  estimated 
costs  of  operation. 

Supporting  environment 
The  Chicago  area  is  an  excellent  commer- 
cial and  industrial  center  with  many  ma- 
chining, electronic  and  other  types  of  sup- 
porting facilities  needed  for  accelerator  con- 
itruction  and  operation  and  the  area  has  a 
well  developed  research  and  development 
base.  Argonne  National  Laboratory  is  only 
30  miles  by  road  from  the  Weston  site  and 
can  provide  support  during  development  of 
the  Accelerator  Laboratory. 

The  site  Is  within  6-10  miles  of  several 
middle-size  communities  capable  of  offering 
attractive  housing  to  the  Accelerator  Labor- 
atory staff.  In  addition,  Chicago  and  Its 
many  large  suburbs  are  within  commuting 
distance.  It  is  only  34  miles  from  the  site 
to  downtown  Chicago.  High  quality  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schooling  facilities  are 
available  in  the  site  area  as  are  excellent 
medical,  cultural  and  recreational  facllltlcB. 

Other  considerations 

with  regard  to  tising  the  Accelerator  Lab- 
oratory to  help  establish  new  centers  of 
excellence,  the  Commission  concluded  that 
the  national  nattire  of  the  project  is  of  such 
Importance  as  to  mitigate  against  too  closely 
associating  the  project  with  any  one  insti- 
tution or  group  of  regional  institutions. 
The  outstanding  accessibility  of  the  Weston 
Bite  should  enable  the  Accelerator  Labora- 
tory to  have  a  large  and  beneficial  Impact 
on  more  than  merely  the  universities  and 
colleges  closest  at  hand. 

In  Its  investigations  and  evaluations  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  included  con- 
sideration of  the  climate  of  equal  opportu- 
nity and  nondiscrimination  that  existed  in 
the  communities  containing  and  surround- 
ing the  six  prospective  sites,  as  well  as  the 
applicable  state  laws,  executive  orders  and 
local  ordinances. 

The  AEC  sought  and  obtained  assurances 
of  nondiscrimination  and  equal  opportunity 
from  local  government  entitles,  labor  unions, 
business  and  Industry,  lending  Institutions, 
professional  groups,  as  well  as  assurances 
tliat  there  would  be  individual  and  common 


efforts  to  prevent  or  offset  discrimination 
and  to  deal  with  it  promptly  should  it  occur. 

Information  received  pertaining  to  the 
Weston  area  refiected  a  progressive  attitude 
toward  equal  employment  opportunity,  ef- 
forts to  provide  equality  In  suburban  public 
school  systems,  and  a  number  of  community 
human  relations  councils  devoted  to  elim- 
inating discrimination. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  noted 
differing  views  with  respect  to  existence  of 
nondiscrimination  in  housing,  and  in  certain 
areas  more  distant  from  the  site,  with  re- 
spect to  integration  In  public  schools,  but 
vrill  expect  that  with  the  leadership  of  the 
state  and  local  governments  and  with  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  citizens  and  com- 
munity organizations  in  the  Chicago  area,  a 
broad  satisfaction  record  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion and  equal  opportunity  will  be  achieved. 

Coficlt/ston 
The  Commission  concludes  that  based 
upon  a  balancing  of  all  factors  Involved,  the 
Weston  site  is  the  best  choice  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  200  BEV  Accelerator  Laboratory. 
The  Commission  believes  that  the  merits  of 
the  Weston  site  and  the  scientific  challenge 
of  the  project  are  such  to  assure  "that 
management  can  mobilize  and  maintain  the 
necessary  sjpecialized  staff,  both  resident  and 
nonresident  to  accomplish  the  recearch 
goals."  • 

Appendix  A — Cokkission  CoNsroxKATioN  of 
THE  200  Bev.  Accelerator  Site 

May  10,  1963 — General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee/President's Science  Advisory  Committee 
Panel  on  High  Energy  Physics  (Ramsey 
Panel)  submitted  Its  report,  which,  among 
other  things,  recommended  that  a  proton 
accelerator  in  the  200  BEV  energy  range  and 
associated  facilities  be  provided  as  the  next 
major  facility  for  research  at  higher  energy 
levels. 

January-June,  1965 — During  this  period 
the  Commission  considered  the  200  BEV  site 
selection  ques1;lon  at  a  total  of  11  Meetings. 
In  addition,  the  Commission  met  with  four 
state  delegations  and  with  representatives  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS)  Site 
Evaluation  Committee  on  eight  separate 
ocoasions. 

Jsinuary  22,  1965— The  Commission  ap- 
proved the  revised  report  entitled  "Policy 
for  National  Action  in  the  Field  of  High 
Energy  Physics."  containing  a  recommenda- 
tion that  a  proton  accelerator  In  the  200  BEV 
energy  range  and  associated  facilities  be  pro- 
vided as  the  next  major  facility  for  research 
at  higher  energy  levels. 

March  2,  1965 — The  Commission  submit- 
ted Its  first  list  of  site  criteria  to  Dr.  Seltz, 
NAS.  This  list  of  general  criteria  became  the 
nucleus  aroiuid  which  later  lists  of  criteria 
were  formulated. 

April  9,  1965 — The  Commission  executed  a 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences stating  that  the  Academy  would  under- 
take for  AEC  evaluation  studies  on  proposed 
sites. 

April  13,  1965— The  Commission  estab- 
lished a  seven  member  AEC  Site  E^valuatlon 
Task  Group  to  obtain  preliminary  informa- 
tion on  specific  sites,  carry  out  preliminary 
screening  operations,  and  recommend  those 
sites  meriting  further  consideration  and 
evaluation  by  the  NAS  Site  Evaluation  Com- 
mittee. 

April  23,  1965 — The  Commission  initiated 
Its  search  for  the  best  site  by  approving  the 
proposed  "Guide  for  Preparation  of  Propos- 
als for  Siting  New  National  Accelerator  Lab- 
oratory" and  Issuing  a  press  release  contain- 
ing the  general  considerations  and  siting 
criteria. 

April   30,    1965— The   Commission   agreed 


»"200  BEV  Accelerator  Laboratory  Siting 
Factors." 


that  a  review  of  existing  AEC  sites  should  be 
undertaken. 

July-December,  1965— The  Commission 
considered  the  200  BEV  Site  Selection  ques- 
tion at  49  Meetings.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mission held  a  Special  Briefing  and  six 
meetings  with  state  and  local  representa- 
tives, and  conferred  twice  with  the  NAS 
Site  Evaluation  Committee.  The  Commis- 
sion concentrated  on  screening  prcxsedures, 
economic  factors  relating  to  site  selectiona, 
and  reports  on  site  team  visits. 

July  13,  1966 — ^The  Commission  Initiated 
a  review  in  depth  of  the  initial  evaltiations 
of  the  Site  Evaluation  Task  Group. 

July-October,  1966 — The  Commission  met 
with  numerotis  outside  representatives  In- 
cluding five  state  delegations. 

August  10,  1965 — The  Commission  began 
reviewing  and  refining  its  criteria  including 
further  consideration  of  transportation  and 
power  cost  criteria. 

September  13,  1965— Following  considera- 
tion of  the  recommendations  of  the  Site 
Evaluation  Task  Group,  the  Commission 
submitted  a  list  of  85  site  proposals  to  the 
NAS  for  evaluation. 

October,  1965 — Eight  Senior  Staff  Site  Re- 
view Teams  were  established. 

November,  1965 — The  Commission  followed 
closely  the  activities  of  the  Site  Review 
Teams.  The  purpose  of  the  visits  was  to 
clarify  uncertainties  and  seek  additional 
data  on  the  sites.  After  lengthy  review,  the 
Commission  approved  and  submitted  to  Dr. 
Plore,  Chairman  NAS/SEC,  a  final  version 
of  the  site  selection  criteria  entitled  "200 
BEV  Accelerator  Laboratory  Siting  Factors." 

December  21,  1965 — The  Commission  held 
detailed  briefings  with  the  heads  of  six  of 
the  eight  AEC  On-Site  Review  Teams  (the 
two  remaining  reports  were  discussed  on 
January  5,  1966). 

January-June,  1966 — The  Commission  con- 
sidered the  2(X)  BEV  Accelerator  site  selection 
question  at  a  total  of  39  Meetings.  Tlie 
Commission  was  primarily  concerned  with 
evaluating  the  NAS  Site  Evaluation  Commit- 
tee Report,  considering  questions  relating  to 
foundation  requirements  and  construction 
cost  evaluations,  and  with  on-site  visits  un- 
dertaken by  the  Commissioners  during  this 
period. 

January,  1966 — AEC  staff  attended  two 
meetings  with  tiigh  energy  physicists  to  dls- 
ctiss  the  AEC's  concept  of  a  two-step  ap- 
proach to  an  accelerator  In  the  600-1000 
BEV  energy  range. 

March  21,  1966 — The  Commission  received 
the  NAS  Site  Evaluation  Committee  Report 
and  initiated  a  comprehensive  review  of  it. 

April  1,  1966 — The  Commission  announced 
It  would  make  Its  selection  from  the  six  sites 
recommended  by  the  NAS  and  that  Commis- 
sioners would  visit  the  six  sites  under  con- 
sideration. Dxirlng  the  ensuing  weeks  each 
of  the  final  sites  was  visited  by  Commission- 
ers. 

May  19,  1966 — The  Commission  met  with 
the  NAS  panel  on  Foundation  Requirements. 
July -December,  1966 — The  Commission 
considered  the  200  BEV  Accelerator  site  selec- 
tion question  at  18  Meetings.  Primary  con- 
cerns of  the  Commission  were  electric  power 
supply  and  civil  rights  and  nondiscrimina- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Commission  requested 
firm  commitments  from  the  proposers  re- 
garding a  vairiety  of  matters  Including  the 
availability  of  land  for  the  l>aslc  site,  and 
future  expansion,  roads  and  transportation, 
overhead  power  lines,  etc. 

July  1,  1966 — ^The  C<»iimlssion,  through  a 
series  of  letters  to  several  federal  agencies, 
solicited  information  alxtut  civil  rights  in 
the  site  areas. 

August,  1966 — The  Commission  requested 
confirmation  of  commitments  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  six  proposed  sites  and  re- 
lated matters. 

September.  1966 — ^The  Commission  gave  de- 
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tailed  coMlderation  to  summary  reports  on 
each  of  the  six  sites. 

The  Commission  obtained  the  services  of 
power  consultants  to  review  the  adequacy  of 
power  supply  systema  as  proposed  at  the  six 
sites. 

December  18,  1966 — The  Commission  an- 
noimced  its  selection  of  the  Chicago  (Wes- 
ton), Illinois  site. 


SUPPORT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  Social  Security  Act  became  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  Congress  has  been 
called  upon  to  review  periodically  this 
landmark  piece  of  social  legislation  in 
order  to  insure  that  it  remained  a  mean- 
ingful document  by  meeting  the  ever- 
changing  needs  of  the  society  In  which 
we  live.  The  President,  in  the  special 
message  that  he  has  sent  to  the  Congress 
on  amending  the  Social  Security  Act,  Is 
exercising  his  responsibility  and  I  sup- 
port his  effort.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  work  its  will  on  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, endeavoring  to  make  the  bene- 
fits more  adequate — while  keeping  the 
program  financially  soimd. 


idation  and  incorporation  of  the  bulk  of 
the  Ukraine. 

Throughout  this  long  period  of  Russian 
subjugation,  the  national  consciousness 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  was  sustained. 
Nor  has  nearly  50  years  of  Communist 
indoctrination  succeeded  in  supplanting 
that  consciousness  with  Marxist  ideology. 
The  fire  of  liberty  has  flickered  in 
Ukrainian  breasts  throughout  centuries 
of  darkness.  It  continues  to  flicker  even 
within  the  confirms  of  an  all-pervasive 
Communist  system. 

We  share  with  the  Ukrainian  people 
that  sense  of  tragedy  with  which  they 
regard  the  anniversary  of  an  independ- 
ence denied  them.  We  are  impressed 
and  Inspired  by  their  relentless  quest  for 
freedom.  We  add  our  fervent  hopes  to 
theirs  for  the  hastening  of  that  day  when 
they  can  again  proudly  say  "I  am  a 
Ukrainian"  and  not  'U  am  a  Russian." 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  the  49th  anniversary  of  the  date  on 
which  the  Ukraine  declared  its  independ- 
ence. January  22, 1918.  However,  there- 
was  no  Fourth  of  July  type  celebration 
In  the  Ukraine.  Instead  a  heavy  sadness 
weighed  upon  the  hearts  of  Ukrainians 
throughout  the  world  for  the  grievous 
loss  of  that  Independence.  Thoir  prox- 
imity to  the  Soviet  Union  and  their  vast 
natural  resources  long  coveted  by  the 
Russians  forewarned  an  invasion.  With- 
in barely  3  years  of  gaining  indep)endence, 
the  Communists  had  through  armed 
force  and  infiltration  reconquered  the 
Ukraine. 

Pew  people  have  had  their  commit- 
ment to  freedom  so  sorely  tested  as  the 
Ukrainians.  For  centuries  prior  to  de- 
claring their  right  of  self-determination, 
the  Ukraine  was  almost  continually  a 
battlefield.  Whether  by  mustering 
Ukrainian  armies  or  through  spontane- 
ous small  revolts,  the  Ukrainians  strove 
to  defend  their  nation.  Their  battered 
nation  was  conquered  and  divided  in  a 
fluctuating  pattern  by  Its  surrounding 
neighbors.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  the  czarlst  regime  of  Russia 
began  a  long-continued  policy  of  consol- 
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meals,  and  nutritional  information  and 
education. 

Poor  nutrition  of  the  elderly  has  more 
than  one  cause.  Low  income,  loneliness 
and  chronic  physical  Illnesses  or  disabili- 
ties all  contribute  to  the  inability  of  many 
older  people  to  secure  an  adequate  diet. 
Increasing  their  incomes  alone  is  not 
enough.  We  must  have  a  program, 
based  primarily  in  multipurpose  senior 
centers,  which  can  provide  older  people 
with  direct  meal  services  and  with  infor- 
mation and  education  in  good  nutrition. 


OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  fl>e  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  a  particular 
recommendation  in  the  message  on  the 
elderly  which  the  President  today  sent 
to  the  Congress.  The  25-percent  in- 
crease in  funds  available  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  is  very  much  needed. 

This  statute  is  known  as  the  Pogarty- 
McNamara  Act — so  named  for  two  of  the 
best  friends  America's  older  citizens  ever 
had  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  our  late  colleague,  John  Fo- 
garty,  whose  passing  just  hours  before  the 
90th  Congress  convened,  has  left  a  great 
void  in  this  body.  The  man  in  the  Sen- 
ate most  identified  with  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  was  the  late,  great  Michigan 
Senator.  Pat  McNamara,  who  died  last 
year. 

The  increased  funds  for  the  Older 
Americano  Act,  as  recommended  today 
by  the  President,  would  enable  States 
and  communities  to  improve  their  com- 
munity service  and  assure  the  continu- 
ation of  the  excellent  programs  just  get- 
ting underway  for  older  people  across 
the  Nation. 

It  has  become  clear  that  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  grant  programs  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  is  required  if  major 
progress  is  to  be  made  toward  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  this 
measure. 

The  needs  of  our  18  V4  million  older 
citizens  are  great.  We  must  develop  an 
awareness  of  these  needs.  We  must  help 
them  develop  local  programs  which  will 
Improve  their  daily  lives.  We  have  here 
a  real  opportunity  for  progress  in  a 
largely  neglected  area  of  social  policy. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  recommendation  to  provide 
food  and  other  nutritional  services  for 
older  people,  including  home-delivered 


DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR  MOOT,  OP 
SBA,  STRESSES  IMPORTANCE  OP 
COOPERATION  FOR  PROGRESS  IN 
LEBANON,  TENN. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Moot,  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, recently  addressed  the  jay- 
cees  distinguished  award  banquet  in 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  in  the  great  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Termessee,  the  dis- 
trict which  I  am  honored  to  represent 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Moot  emphasized  the  Importance 
of  cooperation  between  business,  gov- 
ernment, and  communities  in  a  unified 
effort  to  achieve  growth  and  progress. 
He  stressed  the  importance  of  the  role 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
strengthening  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  complimented  the  great  work  of 
the  jaycees. 

We  appreciate  Mr.  Moot's  participa- 
tion in  this  most  worthwhile  event  and 
because  of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  Nation  generally  in  the  main 
themes  of  his  address,  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record.  | 

The  address  follows : 
Remarks  of  Depttty  Administrator  Robebt 
C.  Moot,  Small  Business  Administration, 
AT  the  Jaycees  Distinguished  Awaid 
Banquet,  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  February  3, 
1967 

During  my  travels  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  many  small  American  town». 
These  visits  always  have  made  me  feel  cIom 
to  the  traditions  and  spirit  that  have  made 
this  country  great.  I  can  now  add  Lebanon 
to  my  list.  Why  It  has  talcen  me  this  long 
to  see  this  attractive  community,  I  really 
don't  know.  I  hope  you  will  not  conclude 
that  It  was  because  I  lacked  a  sense  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  finer  things  In  life. 

The  more  I  have  thought  about  this  ban- 
quet. In  this  community  setting.  In  thl« 
country,  at  this  time  In  world  history— the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  It  Is  very  appro- 
priate for  a  representative  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  be  with  you  tonight. 
There  la,  I  believe,  a  single  chain  which  llnta 
all  of  us  and  the  various  circumstances  which 
are  related  to  this  award  ceremony. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  our  country  we 
have  equated  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  our  ability  to 
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control  the  covirse  of  our  Individual  economic 

wTseek  work  where  we  please  and  of  the 
troe  that  is  most  rewarding  to  each  of  us. 
we  select  an  academic  or  professional  career, 
.  eovernment  or  business  career  or  a  self- 
determined  combination.  And  If  we  pick  a 
business  career,  we  can  be  employee  or  em- 
niover  All  of  these  alternatives  we  have  the 
rtght  to  consider  and  to  select  to  the  extent 
of  our  ability. 

But  rights  must  be  protected  and  assured. 
In  the  same  document  which  claimed  these 
unalienable  rights.  Congress  declared,  "that 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted   among    men.    deriving    their    Just 
oowers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
And  so  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  their   Government   Joined   together   In 
the  beginning  in  a  common  cause.    It  was — 
m£j  is_the  responsibility  of  the  people  to 
secure  a  richer,  fuller  life  for  all   through 
economic  growth  In  a  competitive,  free,  pri- 
vate enterprise   system.     It   was— and   Is— 
the  responsibility  of  your  government  to  aid 
and  encourage  the  efforts  of  Its  citizens,  to  be 
an  advocate  for  those  who  seek  to  exercise 
their  economic  rights  and  to  protect  them 
against  those  who  would  deny  these  rights. 
Let  us  look  at  the  community  of  Lebanon, 
the  Jaycees  and  this  affair,  the  Small  Business 
Administration,   and    your   Government.     I 
find  there  is  a  common  theme  which  binds 
all  of  us  to  the  finest  of  American  tradition. 
Cumberland    University,    where    we    meet 
tonight,  la  the  alma  mater  of  a  disUnguished 
roster  of  former  and  present  Members  of 
Congress,  six  of  whom  either  were  or  are 
chairmen  of  Important  congressional   com- 
mittees. 

Included  In  this  number  Is  your  own  Con- 
gressman. Joe  L.  Evins,  who  Is  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  we  consider  extremely  impor- 
tant and  directly  related  to  our  common 
theme  of  tonight — the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Office  Appro- 
priations. 

The  list  of  hlB  present  and  former  col- 
leagues who  are  Cumberland  graduates  Is 
equally  impressive :  Oren  Harris,  of  Arkansas, 
lormer  chairman  of  the  Hovise  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Frank 
Chelf  of  Kentucky,  Thomas  Abehnethy  of 
Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Extension,  Tom 
Murray  of  Tennessee,  former  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service,  Omar  Burleson  of  Texas,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Administration, 
and,  of  course.  Wright  Patman  of  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ciurency. 

There  Is  a  distinct  pattern  and  a  common 
pattern  to  be  seen  In  the  careers  of  these 
distinguished  legislators.  The  similarity  of 
the  pattern  argues  against  coincidence  as 
an  explanation.  The  community  Itself,  as 
well  as  the  faculty  of  the  school,  must  have 
contributed  to  the  economic  knowledge  and 
growth  of  these  men.  Together,  as  well  as 
separately,  they  have  been  champions  and 
protectors  of  our  Individual  economic  rights. 
In  a  very  real  sense  they  have  added  signifi- 
cantly to  that  heritage  of  open  access  to  the 
wide  horizons  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem which  we  all  enjoy.  Lebanon  can  and 
should  be  proud  of  them. 

As  a  community,  Lebanon  has  contributed 
to  our  national  goals  not  only  through  Its 
local  business  and  academic  growth  but 
also— and  significantly- by  graduating  and 
sending  men  of  national  stature  to  guide  our 
legislative  department  In  Washington. 

Now,  how  does  the  Junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  Jaycees.  fit  into  our  common 
theme  of  economic  growth  In  the  American 
tradition?  Again,  we  see  a  healthy  balance 
In  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  private  and 
public  sectors  of  our  economy.  Several  hun- 
dred thousand  Jaycees  at  the  local  level  are 


training  to  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  by 
working  on  constructive  civic  improvement 
projects.  Nowhere  Is  the  objective  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  American  way  better 
exemplified  than  in  this  grass  roots  pro- 
gram—a program  which  links  the  commu- 
nity, the  business  world,  and  the  youth  of 
today  in  a  common  effort  to  Improve  our 
way  of  life.  Tonight's  award  reflects  the 
type  of  achievement  which  can  be  realized 
if  we  work  together.  The  community  of 
Lebanon  can  and  should  be  proud  of  this 
achievement. 

Is  there  a  place  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  In  this  mutual  effort  of  eco- 
nomic growth?  Is  the  small  business  concern 
important  to  the  American  way  of  life? 
There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is. 

All  big  businesses  were  small  at  one  time 
and  the  only  sure  way  to  prevent  the  con- 
centration of  most  resources  Into  a  few 
private  hands  or  Into  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  to  make  certain  that  there  Is  open 
access  to  the  business  world  for  all  of  us. 

More  than  95  percent  of  all  concerns  In  the 
country  are  small  In  size,  and  are  Independ- 
ently owned  and  operated.  More  than  40 
percent  of  the  Nation's  employed  are  In 
small  business.  We  must  keep  it  that  way  or 
better.  Assurance  of  economic  freedom  for 
the  individual  means  that  we  must  protect 
and  encourage  the  use  of  these  rights. 

Small  business  assures  adequate  com- 
petition; it  Is  the  cradle  for  the  birth  of  new, 
imaginative  and  useful  products.  It  opens 
new  employment  areas  so  necessary  to  con- 
tinued economic  growth  and  well  being.  The 
door  must  be  kept  open  for  the  small  busi- 
ness to  start,  to  take  root  and  to  flourish. 

How  does  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  small 
business  concern?  It  gives  away  no  money, 
makes  no  grants,  accepts  knowingly  no  bad 
loans  and  is  dedicated  to  encouraging  the 
private  enterprise  system.  And  yet,  through 
the  far-sighted  wisdom  of  congressional 
leaders,  such  as  those  we  have  mentioned, 
and  the  round-the-clock  efiorts  of  an  in- 
spired administrator,  Mr.  Bernard  L.  Boutin, 
it  has  many  tools  and  is  skillfully  using  all 
of  them  to  aid,  encourage  and  protect  the 
growth  of  the  small  business  sector  of  our 
economy.  It  Is  because  of  these  programs 
that  I  think  an  SBA  representative  shoiUd 
be  here  tonight,  joining  In  a  tribute  to 
Initiative  and  ability.  In  the  recognition  of 
economic  and  civic  growth  through  coopera- 
tive effort. 

The  SBA  programs  are  based  on  the  same 
fundamental  premise  which  supports  our 
entire  economy. 

We  co-sponsor  special  management  courses 
with  colleges  and  universities.  These  have 
been  attended  by  nearly  150.000  businessmen 
throughout  the  country. 

The  results  must  be  very  satisfactory.  A 
manager  of  a  smaU  business  was  asked  If  he 
would  recommend  such  a  course  to  his 
friends.  His  answer  was,  "Yes.  but  not  to  my 
competitors." 

Other  programs  seem  to  be  equally  popular. 
We  have  developed  and  published  what  Is  per- 
haps the  largest  library  of  smaU  business 
management  publications  In  the  world. 

Two  years  ago  we  created  SCORE,  the 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives.  This 
program  channeled  a  vast,  untapped  reservoir 
of  executive  talent  to  an  area  where  It  was 
ataUy  needed— the  Nation's  smaU  business 
commxmlty. 

Today.  3,000  SCORE  members,  aU  volun- 
teers, are  giving  small  businessmen  Indi- 
vidual counseling— giving  them  the  beneflrt 
of  their  own  experience  and  know-how  so 
that  they,  too,  can  become  successful  In  their 
own  right. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  smaU  business  ad- 
visory council  m  each  State.  These  councils, 
composed  of  leading  businessmen,  bankers 
and  educators,  serve  the  SBA  and  the  pubUc 


without  pay  and  provide  needed  practical 
recommendations  to  the  SBA  administrator. 
SBA,  however,  does  more  than  aid  and 
counsel.  It  acts  as  an  aggressive  advocate 
for  smaU  business.  It  assures  that  an 
equitable  share  of  government  procurement 
is  awarded  to  the  smaller  concerns.  It  en- 
ables the  worthy  small  business  concerns  to 
borrow  funds  for  Initiation  or  expansion. 
When  funds  are  not  available  In  the  private 
sector,  SBA  will  lend  limited  amounts  of 
government  funds  Just  as  long  as  there  Is  a 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment. 

The  bankers  of  the  country  and'  the  SBA 
have  developed  a  fine  working  relationship- 
more  than  one-third  of  the  loans  which  SBA 
Is  now  approving  do  not  Involve  any  govern- 
ment money.  The  small  businessman  1b 
helped  In  his  own  community  by  his  friends 
and  neighbors  whose  savings  he  borrows 
through  the  local  bank.  We  think  the  com- 
munity can  and  should  be  proud  of  this 
Joint  public  and  private  effort. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  put  all 
these  pieces  together — the  Jaycees,  the  com- 
munity and  the  Government — to  see  how 
well  we  are  working  as  a  team. 

In  the  past  five  years,  the  economic  growth 
of  the  country  has  been  Increased  by  $100 
bUUon,  mostly  In  real  value.  It  Is  expected 
that  this  rate  wlU  continue. 

Yet.  at  the  same  time  we  are  experiencing 
this  sound,  unprecedented   growth,  we   are 
fighting  a  costly  war  some  10,000  miles  across 
the  Pacific.    Each  month  hundreds  of  ships 
and    hundreds    of    aircraft    transport   more 
than  a  million  tons  of  supplies  to  our  troops 
in  southeast  Asia.     We  are  providing  seven 
pounds  of  food  per  man  per  day.     These 
troops    are   the   best   equipped   and   fed   of 
any  army  in  history — more  than  85  percent  of 
all  the  meals  served  in  South  Vietnam  are 
hot  meals  with  fresh  meat  and  vegetables. 
Is  It  a  strain  on  aU  of  us  to  support  this 
effiort?    Of  course  it  Is— but  the  President 
has  asked  for  no  price  controls,  no  wage  con- 
trols or  no  rationtag  of  our  daUy  domestic 
needs. 


Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  think  this  proves 
that  our  system  Is  healthy,  strong  and  the 
right  one  for  us.  We  can  and  should  be 
proud  of  our  heritage  and  our  future. 

Thank  you. 


TEACHERS  SABBATICAL  LEAVE  BILL 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
fi-om  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may  eictend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  my  bill  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  sabbatical  leave  grants  for  ex- 
perienced teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  This  bill,  which  was 
reported  out  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  as  H.R.  10622  on  Sep- 
tember 2, 1965,  durhig  the  89th  Congress, 
received  the  vinanlmous  endorsement  of 
teachers'  organizations  presenting  testi- 
mony to  the  committee. 

It  is  recognized  on  every  hand  that  our 
culture  is  changing  rapidly  and  dynam- 
ically. As  new  breakthroughs  are  made 
in  some  fields  of  knowledge  and  whole 
concepts  are  revised  and  updated  In 
others,  technological  changes  have 
wrought  dramatic  transformations  In  the 
appearance  and  the  quaUty  of  the  world 
we  inhabit.  The  concepts  and  tech- 
niques I  was  taught  in  the  pubUc  school 
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classroom  are  hopelessly  outdated  al- 
ready, yet  many  of  the  same  teachers 
who  taught  me  are  still  laboring  In  the 
classrooms.  What  resources  do  they 
have  available  to  keep  themselves  abreast 
of  the  changes  in  methodology  and 
knowledge  so  that  the  students  in  their 
charge  do  not  receive  an  outmoded  and 
thereby  worthless  education? 

Many  of  our  dedicated  public  school 
teachers  attempt  to  improve  themselves 
by  attending  night  classes  In  nearby  col- 
leges, others  spend  their  summers  taking 
the  necessary  course  work.  The  value 
of  this  renewal  of  learning  is  recognized 
universally  by  school  administrators  and 
school  boards,  which  in  districts  through- 
out the  country  require  certain  minimum 
amounts  of  continuing  formal  study  if 
teachers  are  to  retain  their  accredita- 
tion. Thus  in  most  cases,  it  becomes 
imperative  for  the  teacher  to  have  the 
opportimlty  to  enroll  in  classes  in  order 
to  hold  his  position. 

Another  overpowering  evidence  of  the 
value  placed  on  continuing  education  Is 
Illustrated  by  the  growing  practice  of 
school  boards  authorizing  incentive  pay 
boosts  for  certain  amounts  of  course 
work  over  and  above  the  basic  degree 
work.  Vlrtusilly  every  school  district  in 
the  Nation  pays  more  for  the  master's 
degree  than  It  does  for  the  bachelor's, 
and  many  of  them  offer  the  same  salary 
increases  for  the  equivalent  coiu-se  work 
whether  the  degree  Is  obtained  or  not. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  recognize 
the  necessity  of  providing  sabbatical 
leaves  to  keep  the  teacher  and  his  sub- 
ject matter  vitalized,  but  this  thinking 
has  not  been  applied  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level  where  It  Is  perhaps 
even  more  necessary. 

Surely  no  one  will  dispute  that  the 
world  we  inhabit  in  1967  is  a  far  differ- 
ent world  than  that  of  1947,  or  even  of 
1957.  Society  Is  constantly  in  flux,  pat- 
terns of  living  change,  cities  grow  and 
present  new  problems  in  sociological 
orientation.  Increasing  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  problems  of  dis- 
advantaged youth,  school  dropouts,  ju- 
venile delinquency,  job  retraining,  chil- 
dren with  learning  disabilities,  racial 
integration— all  these  cultural  concerns 
demanding  radically  modem  and  sophis- 
ticated approaches  to  teaching. 

As  society  evolves  and  becomes  in- 
creasingly altered  by  technology,  so  the 
discipline  of  teaching  cannot  remain  un- 
touched. How  many  of  our  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  today  have  been  in 
the  classroom  recently  enough  to  have 
absorbed  any  instruction  in  programed 
learning,  teaching  machines,  team 
teaching,  ungraded  classes,  educational 
television,  and  a  host  of  other  new  de- 
velopments which  promise  to  bring  edu- 
cation out  of  the  horse-and-buggy  era? 

It  becomes  imperative  that  we  provide 
the  means  whereby  teachers  may  devote 
their  valuable  time  to  full-time  study  in 
the  areas  mentioned  above.  Not  only 
are  teachers'  salaries  imiversally  too  low 
to  allow  any  teacher  to  put  enough 
money  aside  to  take  off  a  year  on  his  own 
to  return  to  college,  but  many  teachers, 
especially  those  attempting  to  support 
families  on  small  salaries,  actually  have 
to  accept  summer  teaching  Jobs  to  make 
ends  meet. 


The  problem  is  cyclical— because  of 
low  salaries  teachers  find  It  difScult  to 
devote  full  time  to  continuing  study,  and 
then  because  of  the  necessity  to  take 
other  jobs,  cannot  even  devote  summers 
to  such  course  work.  This  Is  not  even  to 
take  into  consideration  those  imcounted 
teachers  who  take  additional  jobs  dur- 
ing the  school  year  because  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  wages. 

It  Is  also  well  known  in  the  education 
profession  that  many  teachers  simply 
have  to  abandon  their  careers  and  go 
into  industry  because  of  the  more  attrac- 
tive salaries  offered  there.  Hopefully, 
my  bill  would  help  to  prevent  this  steady 
drain  of  trained  and  experienced  people. 
Furthermore,  many  States  have  been 
forced  to  hire  Individuals  who  do  not 
meet  full  certification  requirements,  and 
I  anticipate  that  a  Government-spon- 
sored sabbatical  leave  program  will  en- 
able these  teachers  to  bring  their 
qualifications  up  to  desired  standards. 
For  those  teachers  already  fully  ac- 
credited, a  sabbatical  leave  will  enable 
them  to  qualify  for  promotion  and  for 
increased  salaries,  as  explained  above, 
and  thereby  hopefully  keep  more  people 
in  the  profession  with  the  brightened 
outlook  for  advancement. 

No  business  ar  industry  can  afford  to 
compete  in  the  modem  world  without 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  and  thus 
we  find  industry-sponsored  on-the-job 
training  as  well  as  subsidized  retraining. 
Why  should  not  the  public  business — 
that  of  educating  our  youth — receive  the 
same  treatment?  The  role  of  education 
as  a  matter  of  national  concern  is  amply 
evidenced  by  the  many  bills  passed  in 
recent  years  to  open  up  educational  op- 
portimlty for  all  of  our  youth.  I  now 
propose  this  legislation  to  provide 
educational  opportunity  for  our  teachers. 

Let  me  smnmarlze  the  Teachers' 
Sabbatical  Leave  Act: 

The  bill  would  authorize  yearly  ap- 
propriations not  in  excess  of  $50  million. 
The  grant  distributions  are  categorized 
as  follows:  first,  50  percent  to  teachers 
who  have  taught  in  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  for  a  minimiun  of  3 
academic  years,  who  do  not  hold  a  bac- 
calaureate degree,  and  who  will  pursue 
a  course  of  study  toward  such  degree; 
and,  second,  50  percent  to  teachers  (A) 
who  have  taught  in  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  for  a  minimum  of  7 
academic  years,  who  hold  a  baccalaure- 
ate degree,  and  who  will  pursue  a  course 
of  study  in  a  subject  which  they  teach, 
or  (B)  who  have  taught  in  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  for  a  minimum  of  3 
academic  years,  who  hold  a  baccalaure- 
ate degree,  and  who  will  pursue  a  course 
of  study  In  a  subject  matter  area  where 
a  special  need  exists. 

The  grants  will  be  allocated  to  the 
States  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  For  the  first 
category  above,  the  grants  will  be  allo- 
cated to  the  States  considering  the  num- 
ber of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  in  a  State  without  baccalaureate 
degrees  versus  the  niunber  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  in  the 
United  States  without  such  degrees.  For 
the  second  category  above,  the  grants 
will  be  allocated  to  the  States  considering 
the  number  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  in  a  State  who  have  bac- 


calaureate degrees  and  who  have  taught 
for  a  minimum  of  7  academic  years 
versus  the  number  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  in  the  United 
States  with  such  qualifications. 

The  bill  contains  a  "Maintenance  of 
effort"  section  which  would  prevent  this 
program  from  replacing  existing  local 
and  State  sabbatical  leave  programs,  it 
contains  a  limitation  section  which  pre- 
vents the  grants  from  being  used  for 
study  at  a  school  or  department  of 
divinity.  It  further  prevents  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employer  of  the 
United  States  from  exercising  any  di- 
rection, supervision  or  control  over,  or 
imposing  any  requirements  or  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  personnel,  curricu- 
lum, methods  of  instruction,  or  admin- 
istration of  any  educational  institution. 

The  bill  will  enable  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  award  a  grant  to  an  eli- 
gible teacher  at  the  rate  of  $200  per 
month  during  periods  such  teacher  is 
maintaining  satisfactory  proficiency  in, 
and  devoting  essentially  full  time  to,  the 
pursuit  of  his  course  of  study.  The 
grants  may  not  extend  for  a  period  be- 
yond 12  months.  They  may,  however, 
supplement  grants  awarded  to  teachers 
under  existing  local  or  State  sabbatical 
leave  programs;  except  that,  in  these  in- 
stances, the  Federal  share  shall  be  re- 
duced so  that  the  total  stipend  per  month 
does  not  exceed  $400.  The  Commissioner 
shall  also  pay.  on  behalf  of  the  teacher, 
the  tuition  and  fees  Incurred  by  such 
teacher— not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $1,000— 
to  the  institution  of  higher  education  at 
which  the  teacher  is  pursuing  his  course 
of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned,  the 
basic  eligibility  requirements  for  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  teacher  to 
receive  a  sabbatical  leave  grant  are: 

First,  that  the  teacher  has  not  received 
a  grant  under  this  act  within  the  7  pre- 
ceding years; 

Second,  he  has  obtained  a  leave  of 
absence  from  his  employer  to  participate 
in  the  program  provided  for  in  this  act, 
and  has  obtained  from  his  employer  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  Commis- 
sioner that  his  employment  as  a  teacher 
may  be  resumed  upon  completion  of  his 
participation  in  the  program; 

Third,  he  has  given  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Commissioner  that  he  will 
resume  teaching  in  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  upon  completion  of  his 
participation  In  the  program;  and 

Fourth,  he  has  been  accepted  for  en- 
rollment on  a  full-time  basis  by  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education. 

The  full  text  of  the  bill  Is  as  follows: 

HJt.  3372 
A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  sabbatical  pro- 
gram to  Improve  the  quality  of  teaching 
In  the  Nation's  elementary  or  secondary 
schools. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ond  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Teachers'  Sabbati- 
cal Leave  Act". 

SABBATICAL  LEAVE  PSOGftAM 

Sec.  2.  The  Oommlssloner  of  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sioner") shall  carry  on  a  program  for  th« 
award  of  sabbatical  leave  grants  to  experi- 
enced teachers  In  elementary  and  secondary 
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lehools  to  enable  them  to  Improve  their 
qu»llflcatlons  as  teachers. 

ELIGIBIUTT 

SBC.  3.  A  teacher  In  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  shall  be  eUglble  for  a  sabbati- 
cal leave  grant  If  such  teacher — 

(1)  has  not  received  such  a  grant  under 
tula  Act  within  the  seven  preceding  years; 

(2)  has  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  from 
bis  employer  to  enable  him  to  participate 
in  the  program  provided  for  in  this  Act,  and 
las  obtained  from  his  employer  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner  that  his 
employment  as  a  teacher  may  be  resumed 
upon  completion  of  his  participation  In  such 
program; 

(3)  has  given  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Commissioner  that  he  will  resume  teach- 
ing In  elementary  or  secondary  schools  upon 
completion  of  his  participation  In  such  pro- 
gram; 

(4)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  on  a 
lull-time  basis  by  an  institution  of  higher 
education;  and 

(6)  Is  a  teacher  described  In  clause  (1)  or 
(2)  of  section  6. 

SABBATICAL    LEAVE     GRANTS 

Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  shaU  award  sab- 
batical leave  grants,  for  not  to  exceed  twelve 
months,  to  teachers  eligible  therefor  under 
section  3,  and  shall  make  payments  to  each 
teacher  awarded  such  a  grant  at  the  rate  of 


degree  bears  to  the  number  of  such  teachers 
who  are  teaching  In  all  the  States  without 
such  a  degree;  and 

(2)  the  number  of  such  grants  awarded  to 
teachers  described  In  clause  (2)  of  section  6 
In  each  State  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
number  of  grants  awarded  to  such  teachers 
in  all  the  States  as  the  number  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  teaching  In 
the  State  who  have  a  baccalaureate  degree 
and  who  have  taught  for  at  least  seven  years 
bears  to  the  number  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  teaching  In  all  the 
States  who  have  a  baccalaureate  degree  and 
who  have  taught  for  at  least  seven  years. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  overseas 
schools  of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  treated 
as  a  State. 

LntriATioNS 

Sec  8.  No  sabbatical  leave  grant  shall  be 
awarded  under  this  Act  for  study  at  a  school 
or  department  of  divinity.  For  the  purposes 
of  thla  section,  the  term  "school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity"  means  an  Institution  or 
department  or  branch  of  an  Institution, 
whose  program  Is  speclflcally  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  theological  subjects. 

MAINTKNANCE  OF  EITORT 

Sec.  9.  Where  an  employer  of  elementary 
or   secondary   school   teachers,   or    a   State, 


ary  schools  which  are  in  fields  ancillary  to 
elementary  or  secondary  education  such  ac 
library  science,  school  social  work,  guidance 
and  counseling,  educational  media,  and  spe- 
cial education  of  handicapped  chUdren. 

(d)  The  term  "elementary  or  secondary 
school"  means  a  school  in  a  State  or  school 
overseas  of  the  Armed  TatcM  of  the  United 
States  which  provides  elementary  or  second- 
ary education,  as  determined  under  State  law 
(or  by  the  Comm Imtloner  In  the  case  of  a 
school  overseas). 


•200  per  month  during  periods  such  teacher  carried  on  a  sabbatical  leave  program  prior 

Is  maintaining    satisfactory    proficiency    in,  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  teachers  em- 

and  devoting  essentially  full  time,  to  the  ployed  by  such  employer,  or  teaching  in  such 

pursuit  of  his  course  of  study.    A  sabbatical  state,  shall  be  eligible  for  grants  under  this 

leave  grant  may  be  made  to  a  teacher  for  a  j^^  during  a  fiscal  year  only  If  such  employer 

period  during  which  he  Is  receiving  a  grant  qj.  gu^h  State,  as  the  case  may  be,  provides 

under  a  State  or  local  sabbatical  leave  pro-  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner 


gram,  but  the  grant  provided  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent It  would,  when  added  to  the  grant  under 
the  State  or  local  program,  exceed  $400  a 
month. 

GRANTS    TO    INSTITUTIONS    OF    BIGHEK 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  amounts  paid  a 
teacher  under  section  4,  the  Commissioner 
shall  pay,  on  behalf  of  such  teacher,  to  the 
Institution  of  higher  education  at  which 
such  teacher  is  pursuing  his  course  of  study, 
the  tuition  and  fees  Incurred  by  such  teacher, 
including  course -required  books,  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  $1,000. 

CATEGORIES   OF    GRANTS 

Sec.  6.  Of  the  sabbatical  leave  grants 
awarded  In  any  fiscal  year  (1)  50  per  centum 
shall  be  awarded  to  teachers  who  have  taught 
In  elementary  or  secondary  schools  for  three 
or  more  academic  years  who  do  not  hold  a 
baccalaureate  degree  and  are  candidates  for 
such  a  degree,  and  (2)  50  per  centum  shall 
be  awarded  to  teachers — 

(A)  who  have  taught  In  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  for  seven  or  more  academic 
years,  who  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree,  and 
who  need  to  maintain  their  proficiency  in  a 
subject  which  they  teach,  or 

(B)  who  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree,  who 
have    taught    In    elementary    or    secondary 


that  it  wUl  not  reduce  its  expenditures  for 
Its  sabbatical  leave  program  below  the 
amount  expended  for  such  purpose  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  by 
reason  of  the  avaUabUlty  of  grants  under 
this  Act. 

APPROPBIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such 
amount,  not  in  excess  of  $50,000,000,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

federal    CONTROL    NOT   AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  11.  No  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall,  under 
authority  of  this  Act,  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over,  or  Impose  any 
requirements  or  conditions  with  respect  to, 
the  personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  in- 
struction, or  administration  of  any  educa- 
tional Institution. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  12.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Canal  Zone,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  which  (1)   admits  as  regular  stu 


PERIL  TO  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reques*  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  few  years,  I  have  addressed  this 
body  on  many  occasions  emphasizing  the 
growing  peril  to  the  south  of  us  in  the 
Caribbean  and  offering  programs  of  ac- 
tion to  meet  the  dangers  involved.  For 
all  seeking  information  on  what  was 
stated,  attention  is  invited  to  the  re- 
cently published  volume  of  my  principal 
addresses,  1958-66,  on  "Isthmian  Canal 
Policy  Questions,"  printed  as  House 
Document  No.  474,  89th  Congress,  and 
distributed  to  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Though  the  main  news  media  of  our 
country,  with  rare  exceptions,  have 
failed  to  measure  up  in  reporting  and 
evaluating  what  has  taken  place,  and  is 
still  transpiring,  in  the  region  that  has 
been  described  as  our  "fourth  front," 
there  has  been  an  occasional  publicist 
who  has  met  the  needs  of  the  situation 
One  of  these  is  Chesly  Manly  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  News  Service,  who  has 
recently  made  an  Intensive  study  of  the 
explosive  situaiton  In  the  Caribbean,  In- 
cluding Panama. 

A  recent  news  story  by  Mr.  Manly  giv- 
ing additional  information  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  dangers  from  Communist 
planning  and  penetration  in  the  Carib- 
bean domain  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  1,  19671 
Peril  to  the  Canal:  Commuihsts  Circlino 

THE  CaRIBBEAK 

(By  Chesly  Manly) 
Panama  Citt. — In  bis  classic  geopoUtlcal 
treatise  on  the  Influence  of  seapower  upon 
history,  published  in  1890,  Cspt.  Alfred 
Thayer  Mahan  said  the  construction  of  a 
canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama  would 
make  the  Caribbean  sea  as  important  in  the 


schools  for  three  or  more  academic  years,         »  .     „«rso^  having  a  certificate  of     history  of  the  world  as  the  Mediterranean 


whose  employer  has  certified  them  to  be 
teaching  or  preparing  to  teach  In  a  subject 
matter  area  where  a  special  need  exists,  and 
who,  if  teaching  in  such  an  area,  need  to 
maintain  their  proficiency  In  such  area,  or,  if 
preparing  to  teach  In  such  area,  need  to  ob- 
tain a  basic  proficiency  in  such  area. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    GRANTS 

Sec.  7.  Sabbatical  leave  grants  shall  be 
distributed  among  the  States  so  that — 

(1)  the  number  of  such  grants  awarded  to 
teachers  described  in  clause  (1)  of  section  6 
In  each  State  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
number  of  grants  awarded  to  such  teachers 
In  all  the  States  as  the  number  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  who  are  teach- 
ing In  such  State  without  a  baccalaureate 


graduation  from  a  school  providing  second- 
ary education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent 
of  such  a  certificate,  (2)  is  legally  author- 
ized within  such  State  to  provide  a  program 
of  education  beyond  secondary  education, 
(3)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  (4)  is 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institution,  and 
(5)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog;nized 
ticcreditlng  agency  or  association  or,  if  not 
so  accredited,  is  an  Institution  whose  credits 
are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than 
three  institutions  which  are  so  accredited, 
for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  If  transferred 
from  an  institution  so  accredited. 

(0)  The  term  "teacher"  includes  persons 
performing  services  In  elementary  or  second- 


had  been. 

Evidently  the  Communists  have  the  same 
understanding  of  geopoUtics.  Prom  their 
Cuban  base  for  revolution  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  on  the  northern  rim  of  the 
Caribbean,  they  are  striving  Incessantly  to 
turn  this  fateful  sea  into  a  commimlst  mare 
nostrum. 

A  175-page  report  issued  recently  by  the 
councU  of  the  organization  of  American 
States  says  the  so-called  Trl-Contlnental 
conference  in  Havana  last  January  "marked 
a  new  phase  in  world  communist  strategy  by 
creating  permanent  organizations  to  aid 
armed  subversive  movements  aimed  at  over- 
throwing existing  governments  and  estab- 
lishing communist  regimes."    The  OAS  re- 
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port  says  the  Havana  conference  was  orga- 
nized and  directed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Red 
China,  Cuba,  and  other  communist  countrtcs 
and  that  it  created  a  communist  OAS— the 
Organization  of  American  Solidarity,  with 
headquarters  In  Havana— to  support  "libera- 
tion" forces  thruout  Latin  America. 

Communist  guerrUlas  and  subversive  ele- 
ments have  been  particularly  active  to 
Guatemala,  Colombia.  Venezuela,  and  the 
ttominlcan  Republic,  all  on  the  perimeter  of 
the  Caribbean. 

REDS    DIFFEB.    BUT    ALL    WANT    THE    WORLD 

Altho  Moscow  and  Peking  may  differ  on 
strategy  and  tactics,  both  are  proponents  of 
world  conquest  by  revolutionary  warfare. 
Un  Plao.  Red  China's  defense  minister  and 
Mao  Tse-tung's  successor  designate,  has  de- 
scribed North  America  and  western  Europe 
as  the  cities  of  the  world  and  the  countries 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  as  the 
rural  areas.  He  says  the  Communists  sup- 
port so-called  "people's  wars-  l»i^  «»«  *  "f »?. 
weas"  to  encircle  and  conquer  the  cities. 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  proclaimed  the  fame 
strategy  In  January,  1961,  when  he  said  the 
Communists  advocate  "peaceful  coejOstence 
between  states  but  not  between  ideologies 
and  pledged  assistance  to  revo  utlonary 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  Moscow  va- 
riety of  Communist  U  "mellowing"  and  U 
less  a  threat  to  world  peace  and  United 
States  security  than  Maoism  or  Plaolsm  seem 
to  fontet  that  It  was  Khrushchev  who  put 
balllsUc  missiles  in  Cuba  in  1962.  Moreover 
the  program  of  the  Communist  parties  of 
the  worid,  expounded  by  Khrushchev  In 
January,  1961,  was  confirmed  by  his  succes- 
sors in  the  Kremlin.  ^        ^       * 

Earl  E  T  Smith,  former  ambassador  to 
Cuba  blames  commtmUt  sympathizers  In 
the  state  department  and  the  Indifference  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  for  the  tri- 
umph of  Fidel  Castro  and  his  bearded  guer- 
rmw  in  Cuba.  In  hU  book.  "The  Fourth 
Floor"  Smith  says  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  refused  even  to  talk  to  him 
about  Cuba.  ^  ,     ^ 

The  Kennedy  administration  failed  In  two 
opportunities  to  overthrow  Castro's  regime. 
One  was  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  of  April.  1961. 
when  air  support  promised  to  an  In'ajBlon 
force  of  antl-communlst  Cubans  was  vrtth- 
held  by  the  President.  The  other  was  the 
xnlssUe  crisis  of  October.  1962.  when  the 
President  accepted  KhrroshcheVs  unverified 
word  that  his  missiles  had  been  returned  to 
Russia.  As  interpreted  by  Khrushchev  and 
not  contradicted  by  President  Kennedy,  a 
Pledge  given  by  the  President  prohibits  any 
invasion  of  Cuba  by  United  States  or  other 
forces  It  amounts  to  a  guarantee  for  the 
protection  of  a  Soviet  satellite  90  miles  from 
the  Florida  shores. 

President  Kennedy's  defenders  say  he 
acted  prudently  because  the  world  was  on  the 
brink  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  European 
Kremimologlsts  such  as  Prof.  Boris  Melssner 
of  Cologne  university  ridicule  the  notion 
that  Khrushchev  would  have  risked  a  nuclear 
exchange  with  the  United  States  and  destruc- 
tion of  his  own  country  over  an  island  as 
far  away  as  Cuba. 

President  Johnson's  intervention  with  20,- 
000  American  troops  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public revolution  of  April.  1965,  prevented  an 
immediate  communUt  takeover  of  that  Car- 
ibbean bulwark.  But  the  deployment  of 
American  troops  between  rebel  and  loyalist 
Dominican  forces  In  Santo  Domingo  also  pre- 
vented ultimate  defeat  of  the  communist 
revolutionaries,  and  the  final  settlement  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  may  give  them  an- 
other chance  to  take  over  the  country. 

The  Communists,  who  were  not  even  com- 
pelled to  turn  in  their  anns,  dispersed 
throughout  the  country.  About  half  of  the 
1,000  rebel  Dominican  army  troops  were  dta- 
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charged  and  aU  but  93  ot  the  others  were  re- 
Integrated  with  loyal  troops.  The  93  others 
were  brought  to  the  United  States  for  "re- 
habilitation training."  Whether  they  vrtll  be 
rehabilitated  or  returned  as  a  weU-tralned 
fifth  column  remains  to  be  seen. 

J.  I.  Quelle  and  N.  Is»  Cond,  members  of 
the  Dominican  Communist  party's  central 
committee,  have  acknowledged  In  two  articles 
published  in  the  World  Marxist  Review,  of 
Moscow,  that  the  Dominican  revolution  was 
"prepared  by  the  June  14  movement."  an 
organization  of  Castfo-supported  Com- 
munists in  the  Dominican  Republic.  For- 
mer President  Juan  Boseh,  a  leftist  in  whose 
name  the  revolution  was  fought,  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  In  a  free  election  last 
June  1,  but  the  new  president,  Joaquin 
Balaguer,  still  faces  the  threat  of  communist 
subversion. 


GXTEVAHA   POINTED   WaIT   FOR   GUERRILLAS 

MaJ  Che  Guevara,  one  of  Castro's  chief 
lieutenants  in  the  Cuban  revolution,  asserts 
in  his  book  on  guerrilla  warfare  that  revolu- 
tions are  won  by  the  combined  action  of  com- 
munist guerrilla  fightei-s  In  rural  areas,  who 
Win  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  peas- 
ants and  urban  Comtnunlsts  who  spread 
disorder,  contusion,  and  fear  in  the  cities  by 
acts  of  teTorism  and  sabotage. 

Thus  far  the  Communists  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  have  had  no  success  with  the 
conservative  Domlnlcatt  peasants  and  have 
depended  upon  underground  movements, 
communist  fronts,  and  dissident  army  of- 
ficers in  Santo  Domlnfo  for  action  against 
the  government.  In  Guatemala,  Colombia, 
and  Venezuela,  however,  the  Communists 
have  combined  guerrUla  warfare  in  rural 
areas  with  campaigns  of  terrorism  and  sabo- 
tage in  Guatemala  City.  BogoU,  and  Caracas, 
the  respective  capitals. 

Guatemala,  where  the  antl-communlst 
Cubans  were  trained  for  their  ill-fated  Bay 
of  Pigs  adventure,  is  second  only  to  oil-rich 
Venezuela  on  the  communist  "liberation" 
program  and  probably  Is  In  greater  danger  of 
a  communist  takeover  than  any  other  Latin 
American  country.  It  was  under  communist 
control  from  1950  to  1954  during  the  regime 
of  Jacobo  Arbenz  Guiman,  who  was  over- 
thrown in  a  revolution  led  by  Col.  Carlos 
Castillo  Armas  and  supported  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration. 

President  Julio  Cesar  Mendez  Montenegro 
has  accused  both  hl«  communist  and  his 
right-wing  enemies  of  terrorism  and  sabo- 
tage In  Guatemala  City  and  has  Imposed  a 
"state  of  siege"  to  facilitate  arrests.  Two 
main  guerrilla  bands  operate  from  eastern 
Guatemala.  One  is  led  by  Marco  Antonio 
Yon  Sosa,  who  is  called  "El  Chino"  because 
his  father  Is  Chinese.  He  Is  pro-Peking.  The 
other  guerrilla  leader,  supported  by  Castro 
and  the  Russians,  is  Luis  Turcious  Lima. 
Both  are  former  army  oflElcers. 

Conservatives  in  Guatemala  charge  that 
Mendez  is  soft  on  communism  and  attack  his 
land  and  tax  reform  programs  as  communis- 
tic. His  Revolutionary  party  is  well  to  the 
lefs  of  center.  He  rectived  43  per  cent  of  the 
vote  In  a  three-man  race  for  president  last 
March.  One  of  the  defeated  candidates  was 
supported  by  Col.  Enrique  Peralta  Azurdla, 
who  had  been  president  since  the  coup  of 
March,  1963,  against  President  Miguel  Ydl- 
goras  F^lentes. 

BANDITS    IK    COLOMBIA 

In  February,  1964,  Dlarlo  las  Americas,  an 
authoritative  journal  on  Latin  American  af- 
fairs, published  In  NJlaml.  reported  after  an 
extensive  investigation  that  five  so-called 
bandit  zones  In  Colombia  had  been  organized 
as  "Independent  republics,"  under  commu- 
nist administration,  similar  to  the  invisible 
Viet  Cong  governmental  units  In  South  Viet 
Nam. 

In  1965,  the  Colombian  army  drove  most 
of  the  Communlsta  out  of  these  zones,  and 
since  then  it  has  kept  them  confined  In  re- 


mote mountain  hideouts.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  many  of  the  guerrillas  crossed 
over  Into  Venezuela  for  operations  there  un- 
til there  are  more  favorable  opportunities  In 
Colombia. 

There  have  been  sporadic  bombings  and 
other  acts  of  terrorism  in  Bogota,  but  Colom- 
bia's new  president,  Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo, 
has  acted  energetically  to  crush  the  Commu- 
nists. He  Is  attempting  to  carry  out  an  en- 
lightened reform  program,  but  he  faces  op- 
position from  the  same  forces  that  paralyzed 
the  government  under  his  weak  predecessor, 
GulUermo  Leon  Valencia. 

SITUATION    IN    VENEZUELA 

The  Venezuelan  army  also  has  done  a  good 
Job  of  containing  guerrilla  movements,  but 
the  Castro-supported  PALN  (armed  forces  of 
national  liberation)  recently  resumed  terror- 
istic attacks  on  American-owned  oil  pipe 
lines,  supermarkets,  department  stores,  and 
even  a  United  States  department  of  com- 
merce trade  fair  In  Caracas.  The  resurgence 
of  terrorism  disproved  claims  by  President 
Raul  Leonl  that  the  communist  movement 
was  as  good  as  dead. 

Gen.  Ramon  Florenclo  Gomez,  defense 
minister,  blamed  the  resumption  of  violence 
on  the  government's  release  of  31  political 
prisoners,  most  of  whom  had  been  leaders  of 
guerrilla  operations  In  the  early  1960s.  For- 
mer Interior  Minister  Gonzalo  Barrios  re- 
leased the  prisoners  on  Nov.  16,  the  day  be- 
fore he  became  secretary  general  of  the  rul- 
ing Democratic  Action  party. 

Although  the  FALN  gets  arms  and  money 
from  Castro,  It  manufactures  some  of  its  own 
weapons.  In  October,  1965,  the  national  po- 
lice found  a  modern  and  efficient  under- 
ground arms  factory  and  a  formidable  ar- 
senal of  machine  guns,  mortars,  and  other 
finished  products. 
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EXORBITANT  DEMANDS  BY 
PANAMA— REPORT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  No- 
vember 19.  1966,  issue  of  the  Star  & 
Herald.  Panama,  RP..  there  appeared  a 
news  story  about  the  current  diplomatic 
negotiations  with  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment regarding  the  Panama  Canal 
that  Panama  has  now  demanded  the  pay- 
ment of  an  $80  million  annuity  by  the 
United  States.  At  the  present  time,  the 
annual  net  profits  of  the  canal  enterprise 
amount  to  about  $a  million  of  which  $1,- 
930.000  go  to  Panama.  Any  annuity  in 
excess  of  the  net  profits  must  be  paid  by 
the  American  taxpayers  and  is  in  com- 
plete defiance  of  what  realistic  consid- 
erations may  permit. 

Such  demand,  if  the  report  is  correct, 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  outrageous 
character  but  also  evidence  of  the  ever- 
increasing  assurance  of  Panamanian 
negotiators  who  have  been,  and  are, 
taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  and 
impotence  of  the  negotiators  acting  foi 
the  United  States. 

One  after  another  excessive  demand  by 
Panama  has  been  conceded  by  our  Gov- 
ernment and  has  brought  about  a  condi- 
tion of  Chaos  in  the  Canal  Zone.  All  oi 
this,  as  I  have  so  frequently  pointed  out. 


I^ys  squarely  into  the  hands  of  auda- 
cious Communist  strategists  who  for 
years  have  sought  to  divest  the  United 
States  of  all  influence  and  authority  over 
the  canal  that  would  be  imdoubtedly  fol- 
lowed with  ultimate  communistic  control 
of  Panama  and  the  great  isthmian  water- 
way. Cuba  was  such  a  simple  takeover 
\U  communism  that  Panama  has  seemed 
to  be  an  easier  prize  for  communistic  con- 
quest. 

Tlie  indicated  news  story  follows: 
BBPOBT  $80  Million  Canal  Claim  bt  Republic 
or  Panama — ^No  Comment  in  Panama  ob 
IN  Wasbincton — Los  Angeles  Timss-Nxws 
Service  Bats  "WHOPPiNa"  Claim  Mat 
Cause  Difitculties 

A  demand  by  Panama  for  a  compensation 
of  $80,000,000  a  year  from  the  United  States 
in  current  negotiations  for  a  new  Panama 
Canal  treaty  was  reported  yesterday  in  Wash- 
ington by  the  Loe  Angeles  Times-News  Serv- 
ice. 

Both  the  Panama  Foreign  Ministry  and  the 
n.S.  state  Department  declined  comment  on 
tbe  report. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Foreign  Ministry,  say- 
ing that  newsmen  both  in  the  United  States 
and  In  Panama  are  entitled  to  speculate  on 
ti»  treaty  negotiations,  pointed  out  the 
Ncret  nature  of  the  negotiations  precludee 
my  comment  on  newspaper  reports. 

In  Washington,  State  Department  officials 
indicated  they  had  not  heard  of  such  a  pro- 
posal, but  declined  to  say  whether  the  report 
IB  correct  or  Incorrect. 

17.8.  officials  said  the  negotiations  "for 
obvious  reasons"  have  been  secret  and  they 
intend  to  keep  them  that  way  \antll  they  are 
completed.  Ambassador  Rlcardo  M.  Arias,  a 
member  of  the  Panama  negotiating  team,  was 
not  available  for  conunent.  the  Panama  Em- 
bassy In  Washington  said. 

Panama  and  U.S.  officials  have  said  from 
tbe  start  of  the  talks  In  1964  that  there  would 
be  no  discussion  of  details  of  the  negotia- 
tions. 

The  report  published  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  News  Service  said  that  Panama  has 
Baked  "a  whopping  $80  million  annual  com- 
pensation payment  from  the  United  States" 
and  said  the  amount  "shook  some  officials 
here  (In  Washington),  and  may  cause  dll- 
flcultles"  in  the  negotiations.  The  present 
Canal  annuity  amounts  to  $1,830,000. 

Panama  and  the  United  States  have  been 
negotiating  a  revision  of  the  1903  treaty  on 
the  Panama  Canal,  an  agreement  for  building 
of  a  sea-level  waterway  to  replace  the  present 
lock-operated  canal  should  Panama  be 
chosen  as  the  site  for  such  an  Inter-oceanlc 
link,  and  a  bases  agreement. 

OfflclaU  In  Washington  said  the  negotla- 
tlo&s  are  progressing  but  gave  no  details. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times-News  Service  re- 
port coincided  with  an  announcement 
Thursday  In  Panama  by  Foreign  Minister 
Fernando  Eleta  that  he  will  request  a  special 
session  of  the  National  Assembly  prior  to 
December  20  to  report  on  the  status  of  the 
treaty  negotiations.  He  did  not  Indicate  If 
there  Is  a  particular  reason  requiring  a  spe- 
cial report  to  the  Assembly  at  this  time  on 
the  treaty  negotiations.  The  last  special 
session  called  to  hear  a  treaty  negotlaUons 
report  was  held  a  year  ago. 

Eleta  said  Panama's  three  negotiators  will 
attend  the  special  Assembly  session  next 
month. 

!  GENERALISSIMO  FRANCO  DE- 
CLARES SUPPORT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  extend 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recobs 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  well  aware,  the 
Government  of  Spain  has  a  firm  and 
consistent  record  of  opposition  to  com- 
munism. As  such,  the  Government  of 
Spain  under  Generalissimo  Francisco 
Franco,  the  Chief  of  State,  is  recognized 
for  its  anti-Communist  leadership  by 
many  people  outside  of  Spain. 

Therefore,  I  am  confident  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  recent  declaration  by 
Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco  in  sup- 
port of  the  U.S.  war  effort  in  Vietnam. 
Generalissimo  Franco's  statement  of 
support  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam 
was  made  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent 
meeting,  in  Madrid,  with  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Leslie  M.  Pry, 
from  Reno,  Nev.,  and  Brig.  Gen.  James 
D.  Kittle,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  VFW  di- 
rector of  national  security  and  foreign 
affairs. 

Also  accompanying  Commander  Pry 
was  Col.  Leon  G.  Turrou,  commander  of 
the  VFW  post  in  Paris,  formerly  a 
prominent  FBI  agent,  author,  and  re- 
cently president  of  the  NATO  Reserve 
OfQcers  Association. 

At  a  time  when  clearcut  support  by 
other  countries  for  our  battle  in  Vietnam 
Is  all  too  rare.  Generalissimo  Franco's 
words  of  support  and  understanding  are 
all  the  more  Important.  Parenthetically, 
it  should  be  recognized  that  the  strategic 
Importance  of  Spain  in  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
is  all  the  more  important  today  because 
of  the  military  withdrawal  of  Prance 
from  NATO.  This  makes  Generalissimo 
Franco's  comments  pertaining  to  the 
need  for  strong  links  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  in  the  defense  of  the 
West  all  the  more  significant. 

Again,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  has  made  another  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
defense  against  Communist  aggression. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  VFW 
Commander  in  Chief  Fry's  meeting  with 
Generalissimo  Franco,  I  Include  at  this 
time  an  article  from  the  San  Diego  Union 
of  November  3, 1966,  by  Brig.  Gen.  James 
D.  Hittle,  US.  Marine  Corps,  VFW  di- 
rector of  national  security  and  foreign 
affairs  and.  also,  an  editorial  from  the 
San  Diego  Union  of  November  12,  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  Generalissimo 
Franco's  statements  in  support  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam  as  expressed  in  his 
meeting  with  VFW  Commander  in  Chief 
Pry. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Nov.  3,  1968] 
Feanco  Backs  Untth)  States  on  Vifi  Nam 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle,  USMC  (Ret.) ) 
MATiBTn — Oen,  Francisco  Franco,  enigmatic 
chief  of  state  of  Spain,  yesterday  declared 
full  support  f<»  U.S.  goals  In  South  Viet  Nam. 
"It  Is  an  ungrateful  task  that  the  United 
States  is  performing,"  Franco  said,  "but  we 
Spaniards  know  that  except  for  this  Ameri- 
can Stand,  all  of  Asia  might  go  Communist." 
The  74-year-old  general  met  for  30  min- 


utes in  a  private  audience  with  LesUe  M.  Pry 
of  Reno,  Nev.,  national  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  Leon  Torrou, 
ccmunander  of  the  VFW  post  In  Paris  and 
president  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization Reserve  Officers  Association,  and 
the  writer. 

"Someday,"  Franco  said,  "the  tree  world 
will  appreciate  the  task  that  the  United 
States  Is  performing  In  South  Viet  Nam." 

The  Spanish  chief  of  state  asked  Try  to 
convey  a  special  message  to  the  people  of 
America  and  particularly  to  the  men  In 
Viet  Nam. 

"I  want  to  express  our  friendship,  under- 
standing and  our  best  wishes  for  success," 
Franco  said. 

Franco's  government  has  sent  a  military 
medical  mission  to  South  Viet  Nam. 

When  Pry  mentioned  protests  in  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe  against 
Ufi.  policy,  Franco  said: 

"There  Is  no  freedom  without  sacrlflce." 
In  a  tribute  to  Pry's  organization.  Franco 
said: 

"We  are  well  aware  of  the  strength  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  as  a  repository 
for  American  ideals." 

The  Organization  of  overseas  veterans  has 
a  membership  of  1.5  million.  Fry  Is  on  a 
factfinding  trip  through  Western  Europe. 
Official  obeervers  in  Madrid  said  Franco's 
statements  on  the  Viet  Nam  war  were  the 
clearest,  most  concise  yet  heard  in  the  Span- 
ish capital. 

"He  certainly  dlspeUed  any  doubts  about 
Spain's  policy,"  said  one  American  official. 

The  position  of  the  Spanish  chief  of  state 
has  been  the  topic  of  speculation  here  since 
Franco's  withdrawal  from  NATO's  military 
structure,  since  anti-American  propaganda 
has  gained  In  Europe  and  since  Spanish 
newspapers  gave  great  prominence  to  French 
President  Cliarles  de  Oaulle's  most  recent 
criticism  of  President  Johnson. 

France's  withdrawal  from  NATO  com- 
mands also  has  heightened  the  strategic  Im- 
portance of  Spain  In  the  defense  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Pressed  for  a  statement  on  Spain's  posi- 
tion. Franco  said: 

"I  hope  the  links  between  the  United 
Statee  and  Spain  will  be  strong  In  defense 
of  the  West. 

"Tell  your  people  back  home  that  Spain 
Is  a  firm  friend  of  the  United  States." 

The  audience  was  held  In  Franco's  office  In 
the  El  Prado  Palace  on  the  outskirts  of 
Madrid.  The  generalissimo,  clad  In  uniform, 
appecu-ed  In  excellent  health.  He  is  not  a 
large  man,  but  bis  handshake  is  firm,  his 
bearing  Is  military.  His  speech  Is  clear.  He 
had  just  returned  to  the  palace  after  a  day 
of  hunting  near  Toledo. 

Spain  Is  not  a  member  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  but  Is  tied  to  the 
United  Statee  through  bilateral  military 
agreements  that  provide  for  American 
bomber  bases  and  a  Polaris  submarine  base 
on  Spanish  territory. 

[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Nov.  12,  1966] 

Franco     Speaks     With     Authoritt — Spain 

Supports  U.S.  Stano 

Few  can  doubt  the  authority  of  Oen.  Fran- 
cisco Hermangildo  Teodulo  Franco  y  Baha- 
monde  when  he  speaks  of  the  nature  and 
techniques  of  the  Communists,  whatever 
their  nationality. 

Fighting  Commimlsts  has  been  second  na- 
ture to  Gen.  Franco,  the  chief  of  the  state 
of  Spain. 

He  waa  a  brilliant  yoimg  officer  during  the 
Spanish  ClvU  War  of  1935-39  in  which  the 
Russian-supported  Communists  were  pushed 
from  power  In  Spain. 

After  World  War  n  when  he  was  chief  of 
state.  Gen.  Franco  survived  an  economlo 
blockade  of  bis  nation  by  the  international 
Communist  movement.  When  Russia  ob- 
tamed  all  of  Spain's  gold  reserves  after  the 
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war.  Franco  alao  was  able  to  reconstruct  his 
nation  on  Its  painful  way  toward  economlo 
gain  and  seciulty. 

It  was  a  slow  road  which  led  to  member- 
ship In  the  United  Nations  In  1855  and 
diplomatic  relations  with  Western  nations. 

His  knowledge  of  the  Communists  gives 
OexL  Franco's  words  special  weight  as  he 
speaks  of  Viet  Nam: 

"It  Is  an  imgratefiU  task  the  United  States 
Is  performing,  but  we  Spaniards  know  that 
except  for  the  American  stand  all  of  Asia 
might  go  Communist,"  Gen.  Franco  told  Les- 
lie M.  Fry.  VS.  Commander  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

"Some  day,"  Oen.  Franco  added,  "the  free 
world  will  appreciate  the  task  that  the 
United  States  Is  performing  In  Viet  Nam.  .  .  . 
There  Is  no  freedom  without  sacrifice." 

The  words  are  spoken  with  the  conviction 
of  one  who  has  learned  about  the  gamut 
of  the  enemy's  tactics,  from  outright  war 
to  devious  diplomacy. 

Oen.  Franco,  even  today,  shows  his  enmity 
to  Communist  aggression  by  keeping  a  medi- 
cal contingent  In  South  Viet  Nam  and  offer- 
ing the  United  States  use  of  an  airfield  and 
a  submarine  base  on  Spanish  soil. 

The  Spanish  bases  assume  a  new  strategic 
Importance  with  the  withdrawal  of  France 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. The  bases  and  Franco's  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  Communist  enemy  would  make 
blm  a  valuable  partner  in  NATO — something 
that  should  engage  thoughts  of  the  alliance. 


FURTHER  CHAOS  IN  CANAL  ZONE 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Petmsylvanla  [Mr.  Plood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  re- 
peated occasions,  I  have  emphasized  in 
addresses  to  this  House  of  the  Congress 
the  confusion  and  chaos  that  would  in- 
evitably follow  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  the 
result  of  weak  policies  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  the  mob-controlled 
government  of  Panama.  My  views  were 
clearly  and  positively  set  forth  in  my  ad- 
dress on  May  5,  1964,  entitled  "Under 
Two  Flags:  Blunders.  Confusion,  and 
Chaos  at  Panama."  This  is  one  of  the 
statements  to  be  found  on  pages  76  to  98 
in  the  volvime  of  my  addresses,  "Isth- 
mian Canal  Policy  Questions" — ^House 
Document  No.  474,  89th  Congress — 
which  has  been  distributed  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  principal  libraries 
of  the  Nation,  selected  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  other  repositories. 

What  are  the  latest  reports  from  the 
Isthmus?  Panamanian  students  liave 
again  been  demonstrating  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  singing  the  Panamanian  national 
anthem  and  flaunting  Panamanian  flags. 
Not  only  that,  the  National  Guard  of 
Panama  has  been  stationed  in  the  Canal 
Zone  ready  to  meet  threats  of  disorder, 
thus  taking  over  the  duties  of  the  Canal 
Zone  police.  From  this  it  is  clear  that 
radical  elements  in  Panama  are  at- 
tempting to  assert  in  advance  the  ex- 
tinction of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Zone. 

Under  our  Government's  currently 
weak  policy  with  respect  to  the  Canal 


Zone.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  but  natural 
for  radical  students  in  Panama  to  orga- 
nize for  another  "sovereignty  march" 
into  the  Canal  Zone  that  was  scheduled 
for  January  9.  1967.  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  1964  bloody  Panamanian  mob 
assault  on  the  zone  territory.  When 
these  revolutionaries  approached  the 
zone,  the  National  Guard  of  Panama  was 
on  the  alert,  swung  into  action,  and  dis- 
persed the  would-be  Invaders  while  the 
mob  was  still  small.  Had  this  action  not 
been  taken  it  is  possible  that  the  demon- 
stration would  have  become  large,  with 
a  repetition  of  the  bloody  1964  assault. 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  ahould  citizens  of  a 
foreign  country  be  encouraged  in  mak- 
ing organized  forays  into  the  Canal  Zone 
by  being  allowed  to  romp  at  will  over  our 
territorial  possession?  Why  are  our  oflB- 
cials  too  timid  to  prevent  such  disturb - 
BLDces  on  soil  under  the  control  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States?  Certainly, 
such  weakness  do  not  characterize  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country.  They  can 
only  come  from  certain  elements  in  our 
Department  of  State,  which,  since  1936, 
have  messed  up  the  situation  at  Panama 
until  our  position  there  has  been  placed 
in  the  gravest  peril. 

The  President,  instead  of  relying  on 
such  advisers,  would  do  far  better  if  he 
sought  the  guidance  of  our  experienced 
military  and  naval  commanders,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  Aimed  Forces  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

The  chaos  that  has  been  repeatedly 
predicted  by  myself  and  other  objective 
students  of  the  Canal  situation  has  come 
to  pass  and  will  certainly  grow  worse  if 
the  Canal  Zone  is  to  be  made  into  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  communisti- 
cally  inspired  demonstrators  from  Pan- 
ama and  Cuba.  The  1903  treaty  has  not 
been  abrogated  and  until  it  is — God 
forbid — it  is  the  sworn  duty  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  exercise  its  full  and  indis- 
pensable rights,  power,  and  authority 
under  the  treaty  to  assure  the  eflQcient 
management  of  the  Canal  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Canal  Zone  and  all  who  live 
or  work  within  its  limits. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not 
respect  our  own  authority  and  insist  on 
a  policy  of  vascillation  and  surrender,  it 
certainly  follows  that  communistic  and 
other  subversive  elements  will  respect 
neither  our  authority  at  Panama  nor 
our  National  Government.  Moreover, 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  hold  us  in 
contempt  and  derision.  The  time  Is  over- 
ripe for  a  tuU  and  complete  investigation 
by  the  Congress  of  the  entire  situation 
at  Panama.  National  security  demands 
it. 

Excerpts  from  the  Spanish-language 
press  of  Panama  follow: 

[From  the  Panama  Canal  Information  Office, 
daily  digest  of  news  and  editorial  opinion 
of  Panama  news  medial 

DECEMBER  14,  1966 

La  Prensa,  December  13,  in  the  news  col- 
umns: 

A  picture  on  the  back  page  shows  Pan- 
ama National  Guardsmen  stationed  In  the 
Canal  Zone.  Cutllnes  below  the  pictures  say 
the  Guardsmen  were  ready  to  meet  any  threat 
of  dlstin-bance  which  the  National  Institute 
students  may  cause  during  their  sovereignty 
march  into  the  Canal  tone.     Several  other 


papers  also  carried  stories  and  pictures  on 
the  march  and  demonstration. 

Page  2  is  devoted  to  two  pictures  of  stu- 
dent demonstrations  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
One  shows  students  singing  the  Panama  Na- 
tional Anthem,  and  the  other  a  Canal  Zone 
water  turret  nozzle  truck  used  in  riot  ecu- 
trol.  The  cutllnes  say  this  Is  the  first  time 
this  truck  has  appeared. 

El  Panama  America,  December  13,  in  the 
news  columns: 

The  Isthmian  Federation  of  Christian 
workers  has  organized  a  "Sovereignty  March" 
for  January  9,  1967,  to  commemorate  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  1964  incidents  in 
Panama,  says  a  story  in  ttie  center  of  the 
front  page. 

DXCEMBEB  38,  1966 

La  Hora,  December  27,  in  the  news  col- 
umns: 

"A  sovereignty  caravan  will  demand  abro- 
gation of  the  1903  treaty"  says  a  4-column 
headline  at  the  bottom  of  the  front  page. 
The  report  says  members  of  this  caravan 
will  meet  at  Panama  University  with  mem- 
bers from  every  comer  of  the  interior  to 
march  in  commemoration  of  the  events  of 
January  1964. 

JANT7ABT  11,  1967 

La  Hora,  January  10,  in  the  news  columns: 

The  Panama  National  Guard  threw  tear 
gas  at  a  group  of  boys  who,  after  the  meeting 
in  commemoration  of  the  January  9,  1964, 
riots  had  headed  for  the  Canal  Zone,  accord- 
ing to  story  and  pictures  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  page. 

El  Panama  America,  January  10,  In  the 
news  columns : 

A  boy  who  threw  a  smoke  bomb  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  at  the  Plaza  Clnco  de 
Mayo  Tuesday  night  to  commemorate  the 
January  9,  1964  riots.  Is  being  detained  In 
the  Jail  of  Panama's  National  Department  of 
Investigations,  says  a  front  page  report.  It 
Is  believed  the  incident  was  caused  by  leftists 
who  wanted  to  start  chaos,  says  the  report 
Pictures  of  the  meeting  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  front  page. 

La  Prensa,  January  10,  in  the  news 
columns : 

Two  pictures  on  the  front  page  are  of  inci- 
dents that  occurred  after  the  meeting  com- 
memorating January  9,  1964,  in  Plaza  5  de 
Mayo.  One  picture  shows  Panama  National 
Guardsmen  using  tear  gas  to  disperse  stu- 
dents who  tried  to  dash  into  the  Canal  Zone. 
Cutllnes  says  the  youths  broke  store  windows 
and  overturned  garbage  cans  on  Central 
Avenue. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Albert,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Perkins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  20  minutes,  on  January  24, 
1967;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Resnick,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Erlenborn),  for  15  minutes,  January  24, 
1967. 

Mr.  Gilbert  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kazen),  for  1  hour,  on  January  24,  for 
the  purpose  of  eulogizing  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Buckley,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  TuNNEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kazen),  for  1  hour,  on  January  25,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


January  23,  1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reuss. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Erlenborn)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kazen)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Howard. 
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Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
KAZEN.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pm.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, January  24,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECU'lTVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

234.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
recommendation  that  the  Congress  extend 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
ol  1965,  (H.  Doc.  No.  41) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

235.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
tense,  transmitting  a  report  setting  forth  the 
financial  condition  of  working  capital  funds 
as  of  June  30.  1966,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  2208;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

236.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  number  of  cases 
that  have  been  reviewed,  and  the  number  of 
certificates  issued  to  ex-service  men  and 
women,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  89-690;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

237.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  need  for  Improving  administration  of  the 
cost  of  pricing  data  requirements  of  PubUc 
Law  87-653  in  the  award  of  prime  contracts 
and  subcontracts.  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ctovernment 
Operations. 

238.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  need  for  more  effective  action  to  correct 
conditions  disclosed  by  internal  audits. 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department 
of  Labor;  to  the  Commttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

239.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  examination  of  financial  statements,  fiscal 
year  1966,  Veterans'  Canteen  Service,  Veter- 
ans' Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Op)eratlons. 

240.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  procurement  of  foreign  produced 
aircraft  ejection-seat  system.  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

241.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  all 
laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  In  its  1966  regular  and  special  ses- 
sions, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
9(g)  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

242.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 


Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  contract  providing 
continuance  of  accommodations,  facilities, 
and  services  for  the  public  at  the  Searchlight 
Ferry  Site  in  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation 
Area,  Nev.,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

243.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  an  eco- 
nomic report  entitled  "Manufacture  and 
Distribution  of  Automotive  Tires";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

244.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Conunission,  transmitting  copies  of 
the  following  publications:  Statistics  for  In- 
terstate Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Companies. 
1965,  and  Typical  Electric  Bills,  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills 
and    resolutions    were    Introduced    and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BOGGS : 
H.R.  3240.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  3241.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  3242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CULVER: 
HJl.  3243.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr .  DE  LA  GARZA : 
H.R.  3244.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  CJommlttee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  3245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
HJi.  3246.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  3247.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H  Jl.  3248.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
HJl.  3249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance;   to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HECHT.KR  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R.  3250.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  few  a  national 
program  of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.3251.  A  bill   to   amend   the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  3252.     A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 


program  of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  kwk  : 
HJt.  3253.  A    blU    to   amend    the   Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Cwnmlt- 
tee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  LENNON: 
HJl.  3254.  A   biU    to    amend   the   Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  3255.  A    blU    to   amend   the   Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  naUonal 
program  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  MOSS: 
HJl.  3256.  A   bUl   to   amend   the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.MULTER: 
HJl.3257.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  CtMnmlt- 
tee  on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU: 
H  Jl.  3258.  A    blU    to    amend    the   Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Ccmimlt- 
tee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HJl.  3259.  A   biU   to   amend   the   Disaster 
Belief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  3240.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI; 
HJl.  3260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance;   to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJi.  3261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  insurance:   to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  3262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  3263.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  X7LLMAN: 
H  Jl.  3264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  3265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  3266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJi.  3267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  3268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHT: 
H.R.  3269.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Appalachian 
Act   of   1965;    to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 
HJt.  3270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Appalachian 
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Act  of   1986;    to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

B7  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
HJl.  8271.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Appalachian 
Act  of  1966:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HJl.  3272.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  rates  of  postage  on 
thlrd-claas  maU;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ASPINAIiL: 
HJl.8273.  A  bUl  to  determine  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the 
Ute  Mountain  THbe  of  the  Ute  Mountain 
Reservation  in  and  to  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJi.  3274.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  domestic 
gold  mining  industry  and  to  increase  the 
domestic  production  of  gold;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intericv  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
RB.8275.  A  bill  to  presCTve  the  domestic 
gold  mining  Industry  and  to  Increase  the  do- 
mestic production  of  gold;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insulair  Affairs. 

HJl.3276.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  free  mar- 
keting of  gold,  and  for  other  piu-poses;  to 
the  C<Mnmlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJa.  3277.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  veterans' 
educational  assistance  program  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the 
amoiint  of  educational  assistance  allowances 
payable  to  veterans  to  include  flight  training 
in  such  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3279.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  make  widows 
of  veterans  of  World  War  II,  the  Korean  con- 
fUct.  or  the  Vietnam  era  eUgible  for  educa- 
tion assistance;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  8280.  A  bill  to  amend  title  88  ot  the 
xmited  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the 
rates  ot  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.3281.  A  WU  to  increase  from  8800  to 
f  1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  d^endent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  car 
blindness):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H  Jt.  8282.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  give  8  months' 
advance  public  notice  ot  the  planned  closing 
or  relocation  ot  any  veterans'  facility,  and 
to  provide  for  at  least  one  veterans'  service 
center  in  each  State,  and  tor  otb«  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
BJt.  3283.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  2ia(e) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
provide  additional  grounds  tor  waiver  ot  the 
2-year  foreign  residence  requirement  appli- 
cable to  certain  exdiange  aliens,  and  tor 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BBOTHlIiL  of  North  CaroUna: 
HJR.  3284.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  32  ot  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  clarity  the 
status  of  National  Guard  technicians,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
HJEt.3a86.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  ot  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefits,  and  to 
raise  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  permit- 
ted each  year  without  loss  of  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.B.S286.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  status  ot 
National  Guard  technicians,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 
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HJt.  3287.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
HJi.  8288.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
HJl.  3289.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Career 
Compensation  Act  of   1949  to  provide  the 
muTimiim  retired  pay  for  certain  retired  en- 
listed men  for  the  period  from  June  1,  1942, 
through  June  30,  1946;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.DINGELL: 
HJl.  3290.  A  bill  to  provide  that  disabled 
individuals  entitled  to  monthly  cash  benefits 
under  section  223  ot  ths  Social  Security  Act 
(and  individuals  retired  tor  disability  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937)  shall 
be  eligible  for  health  insurance  benefits 
imder  title  XVra  of  ths  Social  Security  Act 
without  regard  to  their  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama : 
HJl.  3291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Act  to  provide  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Devetopment  Corporation 
shall  not  engage  In  publicity  or  promotional 
activities  such  as  tree  or  paid  advertising; 
solicitation  ot  cargoes;  publication  of  ocean, 
rail,  port,  or  motor  cairier  rate  or  service 
comi>ariBonB:  or  other  activities  that  are 
actually  or  potentially  disruptive  to  the  flow 
of  waterbome  trade  among  ports  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HJl.  3292.  A  bill  to  amend  title  xviil  of 
the  Social  Seciulty  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  siy?plementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
tor  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  3293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  mora  effective  prevention, 
control,    and    abatement    ot    air    pollution 
through  the  establlshmt nt  of  air  regions  and 
standards  applicable  tliereto;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
HJl.  3294.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  Secretary 
ot  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
in  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  1 

By  Mr.  FINO:       I 
HJl.  3295.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits thereimder,  when  based  upon  the  at- 
tainment ot  retirement  age,  will  be  payable 
to  men  at  age  60  and  t«  women  at  age  55;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H3. 3296.  A  bill  to  OBtablisb  the  Amlstad 
National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State  ot 
Texas;    to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
HJl.  3297.  A  bill  to  attend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  survivor  annuities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Sefvlce. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HJl.  3298.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  ot  national  water  resource 
problems  and  progranu,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (by  request) : 
HJl.  3299.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  purchase, 
sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands  on  the 
Spokane  Indian  Reservation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPINAIL: 
HJl.  3300.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  ot  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  tor  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Twiiiar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUBSEB: 
H.R.  3301.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6043  ot 


the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
an  exemption  from  tax  for  certain  wine  pro- 
duced tor  personal  use;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
H.R.  3302.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  imlformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
HJl.  3303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accovmting  Act,  1021,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
tirement of  the  public  debt  by  setting  aside 
the  first  5  percent  ot  the  budget  receipts  of 
the  United  States  tor  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  retirement  of  obligations 
counted  as  part  of  the  public  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  3304.  A  bill  to  provide  for  national 
cemeteries  in  the  county  ot  De  Soto,  State  of 
Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  3305.  A  bill  to  provide  tor  the  designa- 
tion of  a  highway  from  Tampa,  Pla.,  to 
Miami,  Fla.,  as  a  part  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HALEY  (by  request) : 
H.R.  3306.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  May  31,  1033   (48  Stat.  108);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  3307.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  amyo- 
trophlc  lateral  sclerosis  developing  a  10  per- 
cent or  more  degree  ot  disability  within  7 
years  after  separation  from  active  service 
dwlng  a  i>erlod  of  war  shall  be  presumed  to 
be  service  connected;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3308.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  per  diem  rate 
payable  to  State  homes  providing  hospital 
care  of  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  3309.  A  bill  to  amend  section  621  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  exclude  from 
consideration  as  income,  tor  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligiblUty  tor  pension,  aU  pay- 
ments of  any  kind  or  from  any  source,  in- 
cluding salary,  retirement  or  anntiity  pay- 
ments, endowments  or  similar  income,  which 
a  veteran  receives  or  is  entitled  to  receive 
after  attaining  age  72;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3310.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1901(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  cer- 
tain veterans  of  World  War  I  eligible  for  the 
automobUe  assistance  allowance  provided  for 
certain  veterans  ot  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  confiict;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
HJl.  3311.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  volunteer's  medal  to  each  Individual  who 
enlists  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  during  a  period  of  war  or  armed  con- 
flict involving  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3312.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment ot  postmasters  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  for  other  puri)06ee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3313.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4481  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  credit  against  the  truck  use  tax  where  the 
taxpayer,  during  the  taxable  period,  disposes 
of  a  truck  and  acquires  another  truck;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
HJl.  3314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide Euidltlonal  sources  of  financing  for  the 
rural  electrification  and  rural  telephone  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HJl.  3315.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall  acqiilre  additional 
land  for  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery,  N.J.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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HJl.  3316.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national  vet- 
erans' cemetery  system  consisting  of  all  ceme- 
teries of  the  United  States  in  which  veterans 
of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be  burled; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJl.  3317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  and  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  assist  in  providing  means  for  port- 
ability of  credits  under  certain  private  pen- 
don  plans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  ot  New  York: 

H.R.  3318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
s  deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition 
and  certain  transportation  expenses  paid  by 
him  In  connection  with  the  education  of  hlm- 
aelf,  his  spouse,  or  any  of  his  dependents  at 
an  Institution  of  higher  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  abate- 
ment of  water  and  air  pollution  by  permit- 
ting the  amortization  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses of  the  cost  of  abatement  works  over  a 
period  of  36  months;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3320.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ot  1954  to  provide  increased 
tax  incentive  tor  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions that  manufacture  or  produce  goods  for 
exports;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 

HJl.  3321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition 
of  period  of  war   tor   ptuposes  of  chapter 
n  ot  title  38   of  the  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN : 

HJl.  3322.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners ot  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
acquire,  transfer,  convey,  and  lease  certain 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  \ise 
ss  Bites  for  offices  for  governments  of  foreign 
coimtries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  ot  Columbia. 

By   Mr.   MACDONALD    ot   Massachu- 
setts: 

HJl.  3323.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Saugus 
Iron  Works  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  determination  ot  American  selling  price 
In  the  case  of  certain  footwear  of  rubber  or 
plastics;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  MACHEN: 

HJl.  3325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ot  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  certain  nonreimbursa- 
ble expenses  incurred  by  volunteer  firemen; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  3326.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  to  make  use  ot  auto- 
matic data  processing  techniques  and  equip- 
ment in  the  performance  of  its  functions; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

HJl.  3327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  ot 
March  16,  1034,  relating  to  migratory  bird 
hunting  stamps  to  prohibit  retail  dealers 
from  placing  certain  conditions  upon  the 
sale  of  such  stamps;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

HJl.  3328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  vrith  respect  to  mallards 
three  or  more  generations  removed  from  the 
wild;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  REID  ot  Illinois: 

HJl.  3329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  3330.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4554(a) 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
fourth-class  educational  and  library  mate- 
rials rate  to  playscripts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

HJl.  3331.  A  bill  to  amoid  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rates  ot  duty  on  certain  densifled  wood;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.SAYLOR: 

HJl.  3332.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  5- 
year  level  premium  term  plan  policy  of  na- 
tional service  lite  Insurance  shall  be  deemed 
paid  when  premiums  paid  in,  less  dividends, 
equal  the  amount  of  the  policy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3333.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  make  the  educa- 
tional assistance  program  under  that  title  as 
broad  as  the  program  provided  for  Korean 
conflict  veterans;  to  increase  the  allowances 
payable  to  veterans  participating  in  such 
program;  to  make  educational  assistance 
available  to  the  children  of  veterans  having 
service-connected  disabilities  rated  at  50  per- 
cent or  more;  and  to  provide  for  compensa- 
tory payments  to  certain  veterans  who  ob- 
tained their  education  before  the  educa- 
tional assistance  program  of  title  38  be- 
came effective;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  3334.  A  bill  to  amend  tttle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  Jurisdiction  and 
tiuictlons;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 

RJl.  3335.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  3336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3337.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 

HJl.  3338.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

H.R.  3339.  A  blU  to  amend  title  32  ot  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  clarify  the 
status  of  National  Guard  technicians,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  3340.  A  bill  to  Uicrease  the  member- 
sliip  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Naval 
Academy,   and   for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.R.  3341.  A  bill  to  postpone  the  applica- 
tion of  daylight  saving  provisions  of  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  in  certain  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.B.  3342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  require  cer- 
tain studies  of  ttie  pollution  of  the  Monterey 
Bay  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  and  adjacent 
waters,  and  to  prohibit  the  operation  of  any 
interceptor  drain  so  as  to  pollute  such  wa- 
ters; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  WYATT: 

H.R.  3343.  A   bill   to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  deduc- 
tion ot  certain  education  expenses  ot  teach- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ZABIiOCEI: 

H.R.  3344.  A   bill    to    amend    the   Federal 


Aviation  Act  ot  1S68  to  authorize  aircraft 
noise  abatement  research  and  regulation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  BARING: 
HJl.  3345.  A  bill  authorizing  a  survey  of 
streams  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Spring 
Mountain  Youth  Camp,  -Spring  Mountain 
Range,  Nev.,  in  the  interest  of  flood  control, 
bank  erosion  control,  and  allied  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  3346.  A  bill  authorizing  a  survey  of 
the  Virgin  River  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
BunkervlUe,  Mesqiilte,  and  Riverside,  Nev., 
in  the  Interest  of  flood  control,  bank  erosion 
control,  and  alUed  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
HJl.  3347.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  tax  any 
gasoline  or  dlesel  fuel  used  in  logging  trucks 
operating  over  private   roads;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  3348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  the  income 
limitation  with  respect  to  a  dependent  from 
$600  to  91.000;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  3349.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  ot 
nickel  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJl.  3360.  A  bUl  to  provide  penalties  for 
dealing  with  lottery  tickets;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  3351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  10.  1950,  to  provide  annuity  beneflts 
for  an  additional  number  of  widows  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Lighthouse  Service:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJl.  3352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  certain  additional  losses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  C<»n- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  3353.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  social  agency,  legal, 
and  related  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  ta^ayer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3354.  A  blU  to  establish  a  SmaU  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
HJl.  3355.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  ot  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  f  lUl  bene- 
flts (when  based  upon  the  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  will  be  payable  to  men  at 
age  60  and  to  women  at  age  65;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
HJl.  3356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  increase  the 
amount  of  outside  Income  which  a  survivor 
annuitant  may  earn  without  deduction  from 
his  or  her  annuity  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  3357 :  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administrator  to  regulate,  in  the 
Interest  ot  safety,  parachute  Jumps  made 
from  aircraft  for  sport  or  for  monetary  con- 
sideration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  3358.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  ot  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  beneflts  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  3359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction and  installation  of  facilities  to 
abate  water  and  air  pollution  by  allowing 
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a  tax  credit  for  certain  expenditures  Incurred 
In  constructing  and  Installing  such  facilities: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 

HJEl.3360.  A  bill  authorizing  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  siirplus  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Board  of  Conunissloners  of 
State  Institutions  of  the  State  of  Florida; 
to  the  Committee  on  Qovemment  Operatlona. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 

HJl.  3361.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program 
of  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  electrically  powered  vehicles,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HAKRISON: 

HJl.  3362.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  tax  status  of 
American  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.R.  3363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  an 
individual's  entitlement  to  retirement  bene- 
fits under  that  act  or  the  Social  Security 
Act  while  he  or  she  Is  entitled  to  dependent's 
or  survivor's  benefits  under  the  other  such 
act  shall  not  operate  to  prevent  any  increases 
In  his  or  her  benefits  under  the  1937  act 
which  would  otherwise  result  under  the  so- 
called  social  security  minimum  gruarantee 
provision;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  3364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  3365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia : 

HJl.  3366.  A  bill  to  name  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  located  In  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  the  Louis  A.  Johnson  Memorial  Vet- 
erans' Hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

HJl.  3367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icana Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a  National 
Community    Senior   Service    Corps;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

HJl.  3368.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  a  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wil- 
son; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD: 

HJl.  3369.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  in  the  tTnited  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

HJl.  3370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  podiatry 
in  the  District  of  Colimibia,"  approved  May 
33,  1918,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  3371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  commitments  to, 
maintenance  in,  and  discharge  from,  the 
District  Training  School,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes,"  approved  March  3,  1925,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mrs.  MIMS: 

HJl.  3372.  A  blU  to  esUblish  a  Federal  sab- 
batical program  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  in  the  Nation's  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

HJ8. 3373.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ByBdr.  NEDZI: 
HJl.  3374.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  War  Claima 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  certain  additional  loeses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN : 
HJl.  3375.  A  biU  relating  to  rates  of  post- 
age on  third-class  matter  mailed  by  certain 
nonprofit  organizations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3376.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83. 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
reduction  in  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  leduced  anniiltles  in 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  if  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor 
and  permit  a  retired  employee  or  Member 
to  designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  if 
predeceased  by  the  person  named  as  survivor 
at  the  time  of  retirement;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  3377.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8341  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  annui- 
ties for  surviving  spouses  without  deduction 
from  a  retired  employee  or  Member's  annuity, 
and  for  other  purpose*  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3378.  A  bill  to  equalize  civil  service 
retirement  annuities  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  3379.  A  bill  to  fcmend  section  8332. 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  inclusion  in  the  computation  of  ac- 
credited services  of  certain  periods  of  service 
rendered  States  or  Instrumentalities  of 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3380.  A  bill  to  modify  the  decrease 
in  Federal  group  life  insvirance  at  age  65  or 
after  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3381.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8338, 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  correct  in- 
equities applicable  to  those  employees  or 
Members  separated  from  service  with  title 
to  deferred  annuities  aad  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  3382.  A  bill  to  permit  a  retired  em- 
ployee or  Member  receiving  health  benefits 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefit  Act  of  1959  (ch. 
89,  title  5,  U.S.C.)  to  elect  coverage  imder 
the  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health  Ben- 
efits Act  of  1960  (Publio  Law  86-724) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfiOce  and  Civil  Service. 
HJl.  3383.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  key 
positions  and  increase  talaries  in  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  otOier  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 
HJl.  3384.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  special  cancel- 
ing stamp  or  postmarking  die  bearing  the 
words  "For  God  and  Country";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3385.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  value 
of  survivor  annuities  pnyable  under  chapter 
83,  title  3,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  for  State  inheritance  tax 
or  Federal  estate  tax  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  $5,000  received  aa  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuity  from  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross 
income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.PATJ4AN: 
H.R.  3387.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  nonnegotlable  U.S.  bonds  to  finance 
certain  defense  expen<lltures,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  REUSS: 
H.R.3388.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  congres- 
sional  ombudsman;    to    the    Committee   on 
Hoiise  Administration. 

H.R.  3389.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of   the   St.   Croix   National   Scenic 


Rlverway  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re. 
tirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  20-percent 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase  (with  a 
minimum  retirement  annuity  of  $70  a 
month)  and  subsequent  Increases  based  on 
rises  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  finance  the 
cost  of  these  changes  out  of  the  general  rev- 
enues; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  3391.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  by  20  per- 
cent the  amount  of  retirement,  aimulty,  and 
endowment  payments  excluded  from  income 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  eligibility 
of  an  Individual  for  pension  under  that  title, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3392.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent 
across-the-board  benefit  increase  (with  a 
minimum  primary  benefit  of  $70  a  month) 
and  subsequent  increases  based  on  rises  In 
the  cost  of  living,  to  liberalize  the  retirement 
test,  and  to  finance  the  cost  of  these  changes 
out  of  the  general  revenues;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  3393.  A  bill  to  provide  for  recognition 
of  Federal  employee  unions  and  to  provide 
procediires  for  the  adjustment  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HJl.  3394.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Ford  City,  Armstrong  County,  Pa.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3397.  A  bill  to  Impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3398.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  flat  glass  which  is  the  product  of  any 
country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by 
communism;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H.R.  3399.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of 
Public  Law  88-240  to  extend  the  termination 
date  for  the  Corregldor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAOOERS: 
H.R.  3400.  A  bUl  to  amend   the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulation,  and  for  other 
piirposes;    to   the   Conmilttee   on  Interstate 
and   Foreign    Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WY ATT: 
HJl.  3401.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  that  portion  of  U.S.  Highway  No. 
30  between  Portland  and  Astoria,  Oreg.,  as 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways;  to  the  Committee  on 

Public  Works.     

ByMr.  KLEPPE: 
HJl.  3402.  A  bill  to  modify  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  Missouri  River  Basin  with 
respect  to  certain  bank  protection  and  recti- 
fication works;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.J.  Res.  190.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  pyarticipa- 
tion   in   prayer   in   public   schools;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.J.  Res.  191.  Joint    resolution    expressing 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  98  Com- 
munist   Partiea    constituting    the    Interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  192.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 
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tUe  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  as  American  History  Month;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.J.  Res.  195.  Joint   resolution    to    provide 
for  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Rhodesia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  196.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Rhodesia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJ.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  term  of  office  of 
Members  of   the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclsu-y. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  198.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  in  honor  of  Amerigo  Vespucci;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  PASSMAN: 
HJ.  Res.  199.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  200.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the   President   to    proclaim   October    15    of 
each  year  as  National  Poetry  Day;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  82.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  U.S.  military  personnel  held  captive 
In  Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the  per- 
secution of  persona  by  Soviet  Russia  because 
of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  84.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  recognition  of  certain  civUlans 
who  serve  in  Vietnam  and  other  combat  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H.  Res.  166.  Resolution    creating   a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;   to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.  Ree.  167.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  system  of  staffing  of  standing 
committees  of  the  House,  in  order  to  Improve 
such  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.  Res.  168.  ResoluUon     authorizing     the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to   make   studies  and   InvestigationB 
within  its  jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
HJl.  3403.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
LeRoy   Jones;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BATES: 
HJl.  3404.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Ellas 
J.    Sgoitfitsas;    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  3405.  A  bill  for  the  relief   of  Leung 
Wing   Cheung;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3406.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Castrense 
Valencia  Matlong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.3407.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abra- 
ham P.  Razon;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3408.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Goll  Klarl  (also  known  as  Helen  Chlari);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3409.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Tam 
Sul  Lan  and  her  two  children,  Wong  Bo  Yee 
and  Wong  Bo  Kee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3410.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Bon 
Sheung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3411.  A  bill   for  the  reUef  of  Fong 
Hong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3412.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Sophia 

Lenetakl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3413.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Sau  Lin 

Chu  (also  known  as  Sow  Sam  Chu) ;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hector 
Guerrero  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3415.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moon  Yam 
Jew  (also  known  as  Kee  Won  Jang  and  Kee 
W.  Jang) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3416.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grace  M. 
Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Yerro  Cablndol  and  his  wife,  Edith  Legaspl 
Cablndol;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3418.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  FrancUco 
Rados,   his  wife,  Dragica   Krog  Radoe,   and 
their  son,  Damlr  Orlovlc  Rados;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3419.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Carmen 
Yakl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3420.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  loannis 
(John)  Asimakopoulos  end  his  wife,  Maria 
Asimakopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3421.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GluUano 
Glustl  and  his  wife,  Nella  Giustl,  and  their 
son,  Walter  Glustl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3422.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Martini;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3423.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Romeo 
O.  Jackson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.3424.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph 
Orban,  his  wife,  Martha  Esther  Orban,  and 
their  son,  Joseph  Gerard  Orban;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Hll.3425.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Harold 
George  Pereira,  his  wife,  Winifred  CaroUne 
Perelra,  and  their  children,  Joseph  Maurice, 
Anthony  Francis,  Bevery  Ann  Maria,  Na- 
thaniel Francis,  Joachim  Boniface,  and 
Thomas  James  Pereira;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3426.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Isola  Ar- 
rlghl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kay 
Sue  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3428.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jack  Sxm 
(also  known  as  Sun  Him  Chak) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3429.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Moham- 
med All  Amool  and  his  wife,  Sedlghi  Tan  Hal; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3430.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Yim  Mel 
Lam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3431.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alan 
Charles  Austin  Gabriel;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MUs  Ma- 
mako  Yoneyama;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Caputo  and  Carluccla  Caputo,  his  wife;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3434.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Natalia 
Lores  Cachero;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  3435.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maxima  E.  Chua;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3436.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tom  Wal 
Min;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3437.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wan 
Yau  Louie:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Desollna  Olaimone  (nee  Delucchl);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3439.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romeo  de 
la  Torre  Sanano  and  bis  sister,  Julieta  de  la 
Torre  Sanano;  to  the  Conunlttee  oh  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3440.  A  bill  for  the  relief  at  George 
Pan  (also  known  as  Chang  Chen  Pan) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3441.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Tom  Keng 
Foo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3442.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Foo 
Sal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kaoruko 
MatBuo  Van  Dine;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.3444.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Sal 
Wal  (also  known  as  Lee  Glng  Ying) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3445.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wah  Kin 

Wong;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3446.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Reglna 

Gebrlel  Chiarl  (also  known  as  Glna  Chlari) ; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3447.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Arylrlos 
Vasillou  Petropoluloe;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3448.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Nora 
Blk-Shu  Li;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3449.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Luz  May- 
ugba  Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  3450.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dapen 
Liang,  his  wife,  AUce  Tsai-hung  Y.  Liang, 
and  their  children,  Gladstone  C.  K.  Liang. 
Nancy  C.  C.  Liang,  Dora  C.  F.  Liang.  May 
C.  M.  Liang,  and  John  C.  P.  Liang;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3451.  A   bUl    for   the   relief   of   Shek 

Chi  Ng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Socorro 

Guillen  Plcado;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.3453.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Denla 
Paul  Sauvageau;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3454.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wal  Sing 
Ko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R,  3456.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Kartha- 
mada  Thimjnalyya  Carlppa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3456.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Laygo  Glllermo  (also  known  as  Manuel  Gull- 
ermo  Laygo) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oeorgloe 
Dlmltrios  Sevastells  and  his  wife,  Efstahla 
Sevastelis;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

Tobias:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3459.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Cres- 

cencla  C.  Valdes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  3460.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Esperanza  Centeno  Vasquez;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H,R.  3461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evan- 
gelina  de  la  Vega;  to  the  OcMnmlttee  on 
the  Judlclsuy. 

H.R.  3462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hee  Ngew 
Yee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3463.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hui  Kwock 
Ying,  his  wife,  Lee  Pul  Chan,  and  their  chil- 
dren, Hui  Man  Kwan,  Hul  Yueng  Yin,  Hul 
Ching  Yin,  Hui  Sian  Ha,  Hul  Man  Hung,  Hul 
Man  Yee.  and  Hul  Man  Lee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Hong,  his  wife.  Cung  Choi  Kum,  and  their 
children,  Wong  Yiu  Chung,  Wong  Lai  Mul. 
and  Wong  Ching  Man;  to  the  Coinmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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HJl.3465.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Sylvia  Roaa;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Iilr.  COLLIER: 
H.B.  3460.  A  bin   for   the   reUef  of  Anna 
Maria  Banl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

Hll.3467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

Penna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COWOER: 

H.B.  3468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Surjeet 

Singh  Dhanjal;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  DEIiANEY: 
HJt.  3469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Stanlslawa  Zagorska  Prochazka;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HJl.  3470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrique 
Aurello  Baca-Patlan;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  3471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
OorlgUano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
HJl.  3472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter  A. 
Radeloff;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
UJt.  3473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Dl    Magglo;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3474.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  and  validity  of  the  claim 
of  Ike  Ignac  Klein  against  the  Government 
of  Hungary,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJl.  3475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
StefanalEls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  8476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  P. 
Ramoglou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

BJt.  3477.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Brancata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  3478.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  AncUla 
Zenl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  3479.  A  btU  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 
Rubino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3480.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Raccuglla;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3481.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Calogero 
Trola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3482.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 
Storta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3483.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 

Scalicl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.3484.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Oeorge 

Nlskopoulos  and  Amalla  Nlskopoulos;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.3485.  A  blU  for  the  relief  ot  Zdravko 
Drazic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.3486.  A  bUl  for   the  relief   of  AtUllo 
J<iuia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEXi: 
HJR.  3487.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Leonldas 
Oregoropouloe;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OUBSER: 
Hit.  3488.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mllford 
W.  Henry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  ISi.  HARVET: 
HJl.  3489.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  RebU 
Mebmet  Wftn^an  and  his  wife,  Mesadet  Seher 
Hankan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HJt.  3490.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Rey- 
naldo  C.  Soriano;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONO: 
HJR.  3491.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Gloria  de 
la  Jara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York : 
H Jt.  3492.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Chu 
Cbal-ho  Hay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  lir.  KTBOS: 
HJl.  3493.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Clta  Rita 


Leola    Ines;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary.  _ 

HJl.  3494.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Herman 
Boxer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.3495.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  use  of 
the  vessel  Ocean  DelitM  In  the  coastwise 
trade;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJl.  3496.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Shamooll 
]^sagh  Danil  and  his  wife,  Verdla  Essagh 
Danll;  tc  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3497.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ramlro 
Velasquez  Huerta;  to  ttie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAK : 
HJl.  3498.  A  bUl  for  tOie  relief  of  D.  M.  Dew 
and  Sons,  Inc.,  and  Dewey  Campbell;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MACHEN: 
HJl.  3499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Safla  Ta- 
libl  Naz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSTJNAOA: 
HJl.  3500.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jae 
Eun  Bahng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  MURPHTof  Illinois: 
H.R.  3501.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tereslta 
F.  Legmay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARA  Of  IlllnoU : 

HJl.  3602.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  of  Syprldon 

B.  Adam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3503.  A  Mil  for  the  reUef  of  Nicolas 

Dalamangas  and  bis  wife  Sofia  Dalamangas; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3504.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nick  Le- 
lis;  to  the  Committee  ©n  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  3506.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angel  Or- 
ris Amado  Rocha;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3506.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Pao  Hsl 
Yeh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3507.  A  bUl  few  the  relief  of  Pana- 
glotls  A.  Perlengas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  PATTEN : 

H.R.  3508.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Qulseppe 

Oumlna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3509.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miriam 

Odenla  Bradsbaw;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  3510.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Semlnara;  to  the  Cosunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3511.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Inger  J. 
Ladegaard;  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3512.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Enzo 
(Enzlo)  Perottl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3513.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Chin 
Wing  Teung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  PEPPER; 
H.R.  3514.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nicolas 
Duarte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3515.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Luis  A. 
de  la  Vega;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andres 
Maurlclo  Oandela,  MJ3.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3517.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Molses 
Mltranl,  MI}.;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3518.  A  bill  Ibr  the  relief  Femmi 
Trading  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3519.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salustiano 
Oarcla-Dlaz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3520.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  World 
Mart,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3621.  A  blU  fop  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Modesto  Hernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3522.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Rafael 
F.  Suarez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


HJl.  3623.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Chang. 
You  Wu,  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3524.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jose  H. 

Kates;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3525.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Israel 

Mlzrahy,   MJJ.;    to   the   Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  3526.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Shertf 
Shafey.  MX).;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3627.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Joeeflna 
Fulguelra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3528.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Isaac 
Chervony,  MJ).;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3529.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Bernardo 
Benes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  3530.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sook 
Ja  DuSy;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  3531.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jung 
Ja  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3532.  A   bill    for   the   reUef   of  Mrs. 
Laureana  Bemardlna  Cal  de  Rodriguez;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  3533.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Rev. 
Shoyu  Hanayama  and  famUy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBEU: 
HJl.  3534.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
A.  Noble  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 
HJl.  3635.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Sung- Won 
Ko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH. 

12.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Portland  Oreg.,  relative  to  the 
American  merchant  marine,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 


SENATE 

Monday,  January  23, 1967 

(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  19. 
1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  wa« 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Very  Reverend  Constantlne  Ber- 
dar,  rector.  St.  Josaphat  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Seminary,  Washington,  D.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

With  the  Psalmist  we  pray:  Behold, 
the  Lord  who  has  reigned  from  eternity, 
has  established  His  throne  for  judgment. 
It  is  He  who  governs  the  world  with  jus- 
tice, judges  the  people  with  equity.  The 
Lord  is  a  stronghold  for  the  oppressed, 
a  stronghold  in  time  of  trouble.  Let 
those  who  cherish  Your  name  trust  in 
You.  for  you  do  not  abandon  those  who 
CQ.re  for  You.  O  Lord. — ^Psalms  9:  8-11. 

Indeed,  O  Lord,  we  too  raise  up  our 
voices  on  this  day  when  we  commemo- 
rate the  49th  anniversary  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Declaration  of  Independence  and 
turn  to  You  as  the  "Stronghold  for  the 
oppressed,"  as  He  "who  governs  tiw 
world  with  Justice."  We  pray  Thee, 
grant  to  this  Nation  fuid  its  people,  who 
were  first  to  become  a  captive  natloD, 


freedom  and  self-determination;  grant 
that  Ukraine  and  all  other  captive  na- 
tions may  take  their  rightful  and  lawful 
places  in  the  community  of  nations. 

"You  do  not  abandon  those  who  care 
for  You,  O  Lord" ;  abandon  not  our  coim- 
tiy  and  the  ideals  for  which  it  stands. 
Come  to  the  aid  of  our  beloved  Govern- 
ment, illumine  with  Thy  wisdom,  knowl- 
edge and  justice  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  of  all  the  branches  of  government. 

We  call  upon  Thee:  Arise.  O  Lord  God, 
Uft  up  Your  hand!  Forget  not  the  af- 
flicted.— ^Psalms  10:  12. 

In  confidence  we  proclaim:  The  Lord 
wUl  give  His  people  victory,  the  Lord  will 
bless  His  people  with  peace. — ^Psalms  29: 
11.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Thursday,  January  19, 
1967,  was  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT — 
APPROVAL  OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  annoimced  that  on 
January  20,  1967,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  16)  extending  the  dates  for 
transmission  of  the  Economic  Report  and 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  40) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

America  is  a  young  nation.  But  each 
year  a  larger  proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion joins  the  ranks  of  the  senior  citizens. 
Today,  over  19  million  Americans  are  65 
or  older — a  number  equal  to  the  com- 
bined populations  of  20  States.  One  out 
of  every  10  citizens  is  in  this  age  group — 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  a  half  cen- 
tury ago. 

These  figures  represent  a  national  tri- 
umph. The  American  bom  in  1900  could 
expect  to  reach  his  47th  birthday.  The 
American  bom  today  has  a  life  expect- 
ancy of  70  years.  Tomorrow,  the  mira- 
cles of  man's  knowledge  will  stretch  the 
lifespan  even  further. 

These  figures  also  represent  a  national 
challenge.  One  of  the  tests  of  a  great 
civilization  is  the  compassion  and  respect 
shown  to  its  elders.  Too  many  of  our 
senior  citizens  have  been  left  behind  by 
the  progress  they  worked  most  of  their 
lives  to  create.  Too  often  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  our  senior  citizens  is 
lost  or  ignored.  Many  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work  suffer  the  bitter  rebuff 


of  arbitrary  and  unjust  Job  discrimina- 
tion. 

In  this  busy  and  productive  Nation,  the 
elderly  are  too  frequently  destined  to  lead 
empty,  neglected  lives : 

Five  and  three-tenths  million  older 
Americans  have  yearly  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level. 

Only  one  out  of  five  has  a  job,  often 
at  low  wages. 

Over  2  million  elderly  citizens  are  on 
welfare. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  our  single  older 
citizens  have  total  assets  of  less  than 
$1,000. 

Countless  numbers  dwell  in  city  and 
rural  slums,  lonely  and  forgotten,  iso- 
lated from  the  Invigorating  spirit  of  the 
American  community.  They  suffer  a  dis- 
proportionate burden  of  bad  housing, 
poor  health  facilities,  inferior  recreation 
and  rehabilitation  services. 

THE   FEDZSAI.   ROUE 

The  historic  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935,  sponsored  by  that  great  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  first  proclaimed 
a  Federal  role  in  the  task  of  creating  a 
life  of  dignity  for  the  older  American. 
By  1951,  the  number  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens who  had  earned  and  received  social 
security  benefits  exceeded  the  number  on 
public  welfare.  Today,  more  than  15  mil- 
lion Americans  over  65  draw  social  secu- 
rity, while  only  2  million  remain  on  the 
welfare  rolls. 

We  in  the  executive  branch  and  you 
in  the  Congress  have  extended  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  other  ways: 

The  last  eight  housing  acts  contain 
special  public  housing  provisions  for  the 
elderly  and  special  assistance  for  them 
when  they  rent,  buy,  or  modernize  their 
own  homes. 

The  Hill-Burton  hospital  program 
seeks  to  expand  and  Improve  nursing 
homes  and  other  long-term  care  fa- 
cilities. 

Public  welfare  provides  programs  to 
help  restore  older  people  to  self-support 
and  self -care. 

The  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing programs  direct  special  efforts  at  the 
problems  of  the  middle-aged  and  older 
Americans. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  have 
established  progiums  of  research  on 
aging. 

In  1965,  the  Congress  enacted  and  I 
signed  into  law  two  landmsirk  measures 
for  older  Americans: 

Medicare,  to  ease  the  burden  of  hospi- 
tal and  doctor  bills ; 

The  Older  Americans  Act,  to  develop 
community  services  to  put  more  meaning 
Into  the  lives  of  the  senior  citizens. 

When  he  signed  the  1935  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
said: 

This  law  .  .  .  represents  a  cornerstone  in 
a  structure  which  is  being  built  but  Is  by 
no  means  complete. 

President  Truman  in  1950  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  1961  proposed  and  the 
Congress  passed  legislation  to  improve 
the  social  security  system. 

The  time  has  come  to  build  on  the  solid 
f  oimdatlons  provided  by  the  work  of  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  over  the 
last  three  decades.    Last  summer.  I  de- 


clared a  bill  of  rights  for  older  Ameri- 
cans— ^to  fix  as  our  Nation's  goal  an  ade- 
quate income,  a  decent  home,  and  a 
meaningful  retirement  for  each  seniw 
citizen. 

Now  we  must  take  steps  to  move  closer 
toward  that  goal. 

Let  us  raise  social  security  benefits  to 
a  level  which  will  better  meet  today's 
needs. 

Let  us  Improve  and  extend  the  health 
care  available  to  the  elderly. 

Let  us  attack  the  roots  of  unjust  Job 
discrimination. 

Let  us  renew  and  expand  our  programs 
to  help  bring  fulfillment  and  meaning  to 
retirement  years. 

TOWAXD   AN   ADEQUATE   XNCOME 

Social  security  benefits  today  are 
grossly  inadequate. 

Almost  2y2  million  Individuals  receive 
benefits  based  on  the  minimum  of  $44  a 
month.  The  average  monthly  benefit  is 
only  $84. 

Although  social  security  benefits  keep 
5y2  million  aged  persons  above  the  pov- 
erty line,  more  than  5  million  still  live 
in  poverty. 

A  great  nation  cannot  tolerate  these 
conditions.  I  propose  social  security  leg- 
islation which  will  bring  the  greatest  Im- 
provement in  living  standards  for  the 
elderly  since  the  act  was  passed  in  1935. 

I  recommend  effective  July  1. 1967: 

1.  A  20-percent  overall  increase  in  so- 
cial security  payments. 

2.  An  increase  of  59  percent  for  the 
2.5  million  people  now  receiving  mini- 
mum benefits — ^to  $70  for  an  individual 
and  $105  for  a  married  couple. 

3.  An  Increase  of  at  least  15  percent 
for   the   remaining   20.5   mflllon  bene- 

4.  An  Increase  to  $150  in  the  monthly 
minimum  benefit  for  a  retired  couple 
with  25  years  of  coverage — to  $100  a 
month  for  an  individual. 

5.  An  increase  in  the  speciid  benefits 
paid  to  more  than  900,000  persons  72  or 
over,  who  have  made  little  or  no  social 
security  contribution — from  $35  to  $50 
monthly  for  an  Individual;  from  $52.50 
to  $75  for  a  couple. 

6.  Special  benefits  for  an  additional 
200,000  persons  72  or  over,  who  have 
never  received  benefits  before. 

During  the  first  year,  additlontil  pay- 
ments would  total  $4.1  billion— almost 
five  times  greater  than  the  major  in- 
crease enacted  in  1950,  almost  six  times 
greater  than  the  increase  of  1961.  These 
proposals  will  take  1.4  million  Americans 
out  of  poverty  this  year — a  major  step 
toward  our  goal  that  every  elderly  citizen 
have  an  tidequate  inwwne  and  a  mean- 
ingful retirement. 

The  time  has  also  come  to  make  other 
improvements  In  the  tw5t. 

The  present  social  security  system 
leaves  70,000  severely  disabled  widows 
under  age  62  without  protection. 

The  limits  on  the  income  that  retired 
workers  can  earn  and  still  receive  bene- 
fits are  so  low  that  they  discourage  those 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  from 
seeking  jobs. 

Some  farmworkers  qualify  for  only 
minimum  social  security  benefits.  Oth- 
ers faU  to  qualify  at  all.  As  a  result. 
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many  fannworkers  must  go  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  in  their  old  age. 

Federal  employees  in  the  civil  service 
and  foreign  service  retirement  systems 
are  now  excluded  from  social  security 
coverage.  Those  having  less  than  5 
years'  service  receive  no  benefits  If  they 
die,  become  disabled,  or  leave  Federal 
employment.  Those  who  leave  after 
longer  service  lose  survivor  and  disability 
protection. 

I  propose  legislation  to  eliminate  these 
inequities  and  close  these  loopholes. 
I  recommend  that — 
Social  security  benefits  be  extended  to 
severely  disabled  widows  under  62. 

The  earnings  exemption  be  increased 
by  12  percent,  from  $125  to  $140  a  month, 
from  $1,500  to  $1,680  a  year. 

The  amoxmt  above  $1,680  a  year  up  to 
which  a  beneficiary  can  retain  $1  in  pay- 
ments for  each  $2  In  earnings  be  In- 
creased from  $2,700  to  $2,880. 

One-half  million  additional  farmwork- 
ers be  given  social  security  coverage. 

Federal  service  be  applied  as  social  se- 
curity credit  for  those  employees  who 
are  not  eligible  for  civil  service  benefits 
when  they  retire,  become  disabled,  or  die. 
Social  security  financing  must ,  con- 
tinue on  an  actuarially  sound  basis.  This 
will  require  future  adjustments  both  in 
the  amoimt  of  annual  earnings  credited 
toward  benefits  and  in  the  contribution 
rate  of  employers  and  employees. 
I  recommend: 

A  three-step  increase  in  the  amount 
of  annual  earnings  credited  toward  bene- 
fits—to $7,800  in  1968;  to  $9,000  in  1971; 
and  to  $10,800  in  1974. 

That  the  scheduled  rate  increase  to 
4.4  percent  in  1969  be  revised  to  4.5  per- 
cent; and  that  the  increase  to  4.85  per- 
cent in  1973  be  revised  to  5  percent. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCK 

Despite  these  improvements  in  social 
security,  many  elderly  Americans  will 
continue  to  depend  on  public  assistance 
payments  for  the  essentials  of  life.  Yet, 
these  welfare  programs  are  far  behind 
the  times.  While  many  States  have  re- 
cently improved  their  eligibility  stand- 
ards for  medical  assistance,  their  regu- 
lar welfare  standards  are  woefully  In- 
adequate. 

In  nine  States,  the  average  amounts 
paid  for  old-age  assistance  are  as  low 
as  $50  a  month,  or  less. 

Twenty-seven  States  do  not  even  meet 
their  own  minimum  standards  for  wel- 
fare payments. 

The  Federal  Old-Age  Assistance  Act 
aUows  the  States  to  provide  special  in- 
centives to  encourage  older  persons  on 
welfare  to  seek  employment.  But  al- 
most half  the  States  have  not  taken 
advantage  of  this  provision. 

To  make  vitally  needed  changes  in 
public  assistance  laws,  I  recommend  leg- 
islation to  provide  that — 

State  welfare  agencies  be  required  to 
raise  cash  payments  to  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  the  level  the  State  itself  sets  as 
the  minimum  for  subsistence; 

State  agencies  be  required  to  bring 
these  minimum  standards  up  to  date 
annually; 

Each  State  maintain  its  welfare  sub- 
sistence standards  at  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  the  level  set  for  medical  assist- 
ance; 


State  welfare  programs  be  required  to 
establish  a  work-incentive  provision  for 
old-age  assistance  recipients. 

TAX    REFORM    FOR    SBNIOB    ClTIZia^S 

Our  Federal  Income  tax  laws  today 
unfairly  discriminate  against  older  tax- 
payers with  low  incomes  who  continue 
to  work  after  65.  The  system  of  deduc- 
tions, credits,  and  exemptions  Is  so  com- 
plex that  many  senior  citizens  are  un- 
able to  understand  them  and  thus  do 
not  receive  the  full  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

I  recommend  that — 

The  tax  structure  for  senior  citizens 
be  completely  overhauled,  simplified,  and 
made  fairer. 

Existing  tax  discrimination  against 
the  older  Americans  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work  be  eliminated. 

Under  this  proposal,  taxes  wUl  be  re- 
duced for  almost  3  million  older  Amer- 
icans— two  out  of  every  three  who  now 
pay  taxes.  Nearly  500,000  of  these 
Americans  will  no  longer  have  to  pay 
taxes.  There  will  be  some  increases  for 
those  in  the  upper  tax  brackets — those 
best  able  to  afford  them. 

THE    SUCCESS    AND    THE    FUTOKK    OF    MEDICARE 


During  the  long  wait  for  medicare, 
many  older  Americans  needlessly  suf- 
fered and  died  because  they  could  not 
afTord  proper  health  care.  Nearly  half 
had  no  health  insurance  protection.  For 
most,  coverage  was  grossly  inadequate. 
As  a  result,  men  and  women  spent  their 
later  years  overburdened  by  health  care 
costs.  Many  were  forced  to  turn  to  pub- 
lic assistance.  Others  had  to  impose  fi- 
nancial hardship  an  their  relatives. 
Still  others  went  without  necessary  med- 
ical care. 

Since  medicare  went  into  effect  just 
over  6  months  ago  more  than  2y2  million 
older  Americans  have  received  hospital 
care;  hospitals  have  received  nearly  $1 
billion  in  payments;  more  than  SVa  mil- 
lion Americans  have  been  treated  by  doc- 
tors under  the  voluntary  coverage  of 
medicare;  130,000  people  have  received 
home  health  services,  and  medicare  paid 
the  bills;  6,700  hospitals,  with  more  than 
98  percent  of  the  general  hospital  beds 
in  the  Nation,  have  become  partners  in 
medicare. 

High  standards  set  by  medicare  will 
raise  the  level  of  health  care  for  all  citi- 
zens— not  Just  the  aged.  Compliance 
with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  has 
hastened  the  end  of  racial  discrimination 
in  hospitals  and  has  brought  good  medi- 
cal  care  to  many  who  were  previously 
denied  it. 

Medicare  is  an  unqualified  success. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  improvements 
which  can  be  made  and  shortcomings 
which  need  prompt  attention. 

The  1.5  million  seriously  disabled 
Americans  under  65  who  receive  social 
security  and  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits should  be  included  under  medicare. 
The  typical  member  of  this  group  Is  over 
50.  He  finds  himself  in  much  the  same 
plight  as  the  elderly.  He  is  dependent 
on  social  security  benefits  to  support 
himself  and  his  family.  He  is  plagued 
by  high  medical  expenses  and  poor  in- 
surance protection. 

I  recommend  that  medicare  be  ex- 
tended to  the  1.5  million  disabled  Ameri- 
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cans  imder  65  now  covered  by  the  social 
security  and  railroad  retirement  systems. 

Certain  types  of  podiatry  services  are 
important  to  the  health  of  the  elderly. 
Yet,  these  services  are  excluded  under 
present  law.  I  recommend  that  foot 
treatment,  other  than  routine  care,  be 
covered  under  medicare  whether  per- 
formed by  podiatrists  or  physicians. 

Finally,  medicare  does  not  cover  pre- 
scription drugs  for  a  patient  outside  the 
hospital.  We  recognize  that  many  prac- 
tical diflBculties  remain  unresolved  con- 
cerning the  cost  and  quaUty  of  such 
drugs.  This  matter  deserves  our  prompt 
attention.  I  am  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
undertake  immediately  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  problems  of  including  the 
cost  of  prescription  drugs  imder  medi- 
care. 

NxmSING  AND  HEALTH  CASE 

Medicare  and  the  medical  assistance 
program  have  removed  major  financial 
barriers  to  health  services.  Federally 
assisted  programs  are  developir^  health 
facilities,  manpower,  and  services — many 
targeted  to  the  needs  of  older  Americans. 
We  have  made  progress,  but  serious 
problems  remain.  Although  the  number 
of  agencies  that  provide  health  services 
to  individuals  in  their  own  homes  has 
grown  to  more  than  1,400  throughout  the 
country,  their  services  are  often  limited 
in  scope  and  quality.  Many  communi- 
ties still  have  no  such  services  available. 
The  great  majority  of  nursing  homes 
are  ill  equipped  to  provide  services  re- 
quired for  medicare  and  medical  assist- 
ance patients.  Of  the  20,000  nursing 
homes  in  the  country,  only  3,000  have 
qualified  for  medicare.  Of  the  850,000 
beds  in  nursing  homes,  less  than  half— 
415,000 — meet  Hill-Burton  standards  for 
long-term  care.  Many  do  not  even  meet 
minimum  fire  and  safety  standards. 

Expenditures  for  nursing  home  care 
have  increased  by  400  percent  in  the  past 
decade.  They  now  exceed  $1.2  billion 
annually.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  pay  more  than  a  third  of 
these  costs — and  the  Government  share 
is  rising  rapidly. 

We  have  learned  that  there  is  no  single 
answer  to  the  problem  of  providing  the 
highest  quality  health  care  to  the  elderly. 
Just  as  their  needs  vary,  so  must  the 
approach. 

Some  senior  citizens  can  be  treated  in 
their  homes,  where  they  can  be  close  to 
their  families  and  friends.  Others  may 
need  once-a-week  care  at  a  nearby  out- 
patient clinic.  When  serious  illness 
strikes,  extended  hospitalization  may  be 
required.  When  chronic  disease  is  in- 
volved, care  in  a  nursing  home  may  be 
needed.  And  when  postoperative  care 
for  short  durations  Is  necessary,  special- 
ized facilities  may  be  essential. 

Thus,  we  must  pursue  a  wide  range 
of  community  programs  and  services  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly — to  allow 
them  freedom  to  choose  the  right  services 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place. 
To  move  toward  our  health  goal  for 
the  elderly,  I  propose  to : 

Extend  the  partnership  for  health  leg- 
islation to  improve  State  and  local  health 
planning  for  the  elderly; 

Launch  special  pilot  projects  to  bring 
comprehensive  medical  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  the  aged; 
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Begin  an  extensive  research  effort  to 
develop  the  best  means  of  organizing, 
delivering,  and  financing  health  services 
needed  by  the  aged ; 

Expand  visiting  nurses  and  other  home 
health  services. 

I  am  requesting  funds  for  more  health 
facilities  and  better  health  care  institu- 
tions for  the  aged,  including  the  full  au- 
thorization of  $280  million  for  construc- 
tion under  the  Hill-Burton  program  to 
provide  new  beds  and  to  modernize  exist- 
ing facilities;  mortgage  guarantees  and 
loans  to  construct  niu-sing  homes  for  the 
aged;  infirmaries  and  nursing  units  in 
senior  citizens'  housing  projects;  inten- 
sive research  to  find  new  approaches  in 
design  and  operation  of  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  extended  care  facilities  and 
other  health  institutions. 

JOB  OPPORTUNrrlES  FOR  THE  OLDER  AMERICAN 

In  our  Nation,  there  are  thousands  of 
retired  teachers,  lawyers,  businessmen, 
social  workers  and  recreation  specialists, 
physicians,  nurses,  and  others,  who  pos- 
sess skills  which  the  country  badly  needs. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  not  yet  old,  not 
yet  voluntarily  retired,  find  themselves 
jobless  because  of  arbitrary  age  discrim- 
ination. Despite  our  present  low  rate  of 
unemployment,  there  has  been  a  persist- 
ent average  of  850,000  people  age  45  and 
over  who  are  unemployed. 

Today,  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  unemplojrment  msur- 
ance  is  paid  each  year  to  workers  who  are 
45  or  over.  They  comprise  27  percent  of 
all  the  unemployed — and  40  percent  of 
the  long-term  unemployed.  In  1965,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  that  approxi- 
mately half  of  all  private  job  openings 
were  barred  to  applicants  over  55;  a 
quarter  were  closed  to  applicants  over 
45. 

In  economic  terms,  this  Is  a  serious — 
and  senseless — loss  to  a  nation  on  the 
move.  But  the  greater  loss  is  the  cruel 
sacrifice  in  happiness  and  well-being 
which  joblessness  imposes  on  these 
citizens  and  their  families. 

Opportimity  must  be  opened  to  the 
many  Americans  over  45  who  are  quali- 
fied and  willing  to  work.  We  must  end 
arbitrary  age  limits  on  hiring.  Though 
23  States  have  already  enacted  laws  to 
prohibit  discriminatory  practices,  the 
problem  is  one  of  national  concern  and 
magnitude. 

I  recommend  that — 

The  Congress  enact  a  law  prohibiting 
arbitrary  and  unjust  discrimination  in 
employment  because  of  a  person's  age. 

The  law  cover  workers  45  to  65  years 
old. 

The  law  provide  for  conciliation  and, 
If  necessary,  enforcement  through  cease- 
and-desist  orders,  with  court  review. 

The  law  provide  an  exception  for  spe- 
cial situations  where  age  is  a  reason- 
able occupational  qualification,  where 
an  employee  is  discharged  for  good  cause, 
or  where  the  employee  is  separated  under 
a  regular  retirement  system. 

Educational  and  research  programs  on 
age  discrimination  be  strengthened. 

Employment  opportunities  for  older 
workers  cannot  be  increased  solely  by 
measures  eliminating  discrimination. 
Today's  high  standards  of  education, 
training,  and  mobility  often  favor  the 


younger  worker.  Many  older  men  and 
women  are  unemployed  because  they 
are  not  fitted  for  the  jobs  of  modem 
technology;  because  they  live  where 
there  are  no  longer  any  jobs,  or  because 
they  are  seeking  the  jobs  of  a  bygone  era. 

We  have  already  expanded  training 
and  education  for  all  Americans.  But 
older  workers  have  not  been  able  to  take 
full  advantage  of  these  programs.  In 
many  State  employment  ofBces,  there  is 
need  for  additional  counselors,  trained 
to  deal  with  the  special  problems  of  old- 
er workers. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  establish  a  more  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  information,  counseling,  and 
placement  service  for  older  workers 
through  the  Federal-State  System  of 
Employment  Services. 

ENRICHING  THE  LATER  TEARS 

Old  age  is  too  often  a  time  of  lonely 
sadness,  when  it  should  be  a  time  for 
service  and  continued  self -development. 
For  many,  later  life  can  offer  a  second 
career.  It  can  mean  new  opportunities 
for  community  service.  It  can  be  a  time 
to  develop  new  Interests,  acquire  new 
knowledge,  find  new  ways  to  use  leisure 
hours. 

Our  goal  is  not  merely  to  prolong  our 
citizens'  lives,  but  to  enrich  them. 

Congress  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
this  goal,  when  it  passed  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act.  As  a  result,  we  have  launched 
a  new  partnership  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  among  voluntary  and  pri- 
vate organizations.  We  have  established 
a  new  agency  and  a  new  impetus  to  pro- 
mote this  partnership. 

Forty-one  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Puerto  Rico — where  more 
than  91  percent  of  our  older  persons 
live — are  now  engaged  in  providing  spe- 
cial services  for  senior  citizens.  Two- 
hundred  and  seventy  community  pro- 
grams have  already  been  started.  Sev- 
eral hundred  more  will  begin  in  the  next 
few  months. 

We  are  helping  States  and  commu- 
nities to: 

Establish  central  information  and  re- 
ferral services  so  that  our  older  citizens 
can  learn  about  and  receive  all  the  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  entitled; 

Begin  or  expand  services  in  more  than 
65  more  senior  citizen  centers; 

Increase  volunteer-service  opportuni- 
ties for  older  people; 

Offer  preretirement  coiu-ses  and  infor- 
mation about  retirement; 

Support  services  which  help  older  peo- 
ple remain  in  their  homes  and  neighbor- 
hoods. 

To  carry  forward  this  partnership,  I 
recommend  that — 

The  Older  Americans  Act  be  extended 
and  its  funding  levels  be  increased. 

Appropriations  imder  the  Neighbor- 
hood Facilities  Program  be  increased  to 
construct  multipurpose  centers  to  serve 
senior  citizens  with  a  wide  range  of  edu- 
cational, recreational,  and  health  serv- 
ices, and  to  provide  information  about 
housing  and  emplojrment  opportunities. 

A  pilot  program  be  started  to  provide 
nutritional  meals  in  senior  citizen 
centers. 

Decent  housing  plays  an  important  role 
in  promoting  self-respect  and  dignity  in 
the  later  years.    In  the  past  3  years,  the 


total  Federal  investment  in  special  hous- 
ing programs  for  the  elderly  has 
doubled — to  over  $2.5  billion. 

Rental  housing  for  the  elderly  is  one  of 
our  most  successful  housing  programs. 
We  have  made  commitments  for  about 
187,000  units  to  house  more  than  280,000 
persons.  Direct  loan  and  grant  programs 
assist  many  senior  citizens  to  improve 
their  homes  in  urban  renewal  areas,  and 
in  areas  of  concentrated  code  enforce- 
ment where  blight  is  worst.  The  new 
rent  supplement  prc^ram.  enacted  in 
1965,  promises  to  help  thousands  of  low 
income  older  citizens  to  have  good  hous- 
ing at  reasonable  rents. 

I  recommend  that  these  housing  pro- 
grams be  continued  and  that  the  full 
amount  authorized  for  the  1968  rent  sup- 
plement program  be  provided.  I  am  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  certain  that 
the  model  cities  program  gives  special  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  older  people  in 
poor  housing  and  decajring  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  talents  of  elderly  Americans  must 
not  lie  fallow.  For  most  Americans,  the 
most  enriching  moments  of  life  are  those 
spent  helping  their  fellow  man.  I  have 
asked  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  initiate  and  ex- 
pand programs  to  make  a  wider  range  of 
volunteer  activities  available  to  older 
citizens  to  enlist  them  in  searching  out 
isolated  and  incapacitated  older  people; 
to  build  on  the  success  of  the  foster 
grandparent  and  medicare  alert  pro- 
grams by  using  public-spirited  older 
Americans  as  tutors  and  classroom  aides 
in  Headstart  and  other  programs ;  to  or- 
ganize older  citizens  as  VISTA  volunteers 
in  a  variety  of  community  efforts. 

OUR    OBLIGATION 

These  are  my  major  recommendations 
to  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
on  behalf  of  older  Americans.  But  this 
message  does  not  end  our  quest,  as  a  na- 
tion, for  a  better  life  for  these  citizens. 

I  believe  that  these  new  measures,  to- 
gether with  programs  already  enacted, 
will  bring  us  closer  to  fulfilling  the  goals 
set  forth  in  orn-  bill  of  rights  for  older 
Americans. 

We  should  look  upon  the  growing  num- 
ber of  older  citizens  not  as  a  problem  or 
a  burden  for  our  democracy,  but  as  an 
opportunity  to  enrich  their  lives  and, 
through  them,  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  23.  1967. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  376)  fixing  the  representation 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro   tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
pmoPOSED  EnxNsioN  or  Appalacsiai* 
Regional  Dkvklopmknt;  Act  o»  1965 
A  oomnnjnlcaUon  from  the  President  of 
tlie  United  States,  proposing  an  extension 
of  the   Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1966:   to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

Amxndmkmt  of  Wateeshed  Pbotection  and 
PLOOD  Pbivention   ACT 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to    amend    the    Watershed    Protection    and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended  {with  an 
accompanying  paper) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
BXPOBT    ON    Working    Cawtal    Fundb    o» 
Depastment  of  Definsk 
A  letter  from   the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pxirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
working  capital  funds  of  that  Department, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Rkpobts  of  Comptboixeb  Generai, 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements,  fiscal  year  1966,  Veterans  Canteen 
Service,  Veterans'  Administration,  dated 
January  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  procurement  of 
foreign  produced  aircraft  ejection-seat  sys- 
tem. Department  of  Defense,  dated  January 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Statee,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  need  for  more  effective 
action  to  correct  conditions  dUcloeed  by  In- 
ternal audits.  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity, Department  of  Labor,  dated  January 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  AcnvrnEs  of  the  Grolocical  Stjr- 
VRT  IN  Areas  Otjtside  the  National  Domain 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  actlvltlea  of 
the  Geological  Survey  In  areas  outside  the 
national  domain;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

Report  on  Matters  Contained  in  the 

Helium  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  matters  contained  In  the  Helium 
Act.  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rlcv  and  insular  Affairs. 

Propose)  Amknsments  to  Concxssion 
Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  proposed  amendments  to  concession 
contracts  In  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 
Ariz.,  and  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  N.C.  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Boryszewski,  of  Rochester.  N.Y..  relating 
to  the  case  of  Boryszewski  et  al.,  against 
Stephen  S.  Chandler,  as  lawyer  and  as 
chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court, 
Western  District  of  Oklahoma;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Janimry  23,  1967 

ment  to  article  109  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  23,  1967. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  Umited  to  3  minutes. 


AMENDMENT    TO    ARTICLE    109    OF 
THE   CHARTER   OF   THE   UNITED 
NATIONS— REMOVAL  OP  INJUNC- 
TION OP  SECRECrS" 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  Executive  A,  90th  Con- 
gress,   1st   session,   the   amendment   to 
article  109  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  on  December 
20  1965,  and  set  forth  in  General  Assem- 
bly Resolution  2101(XX) ,  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  amendment, 
together  with  the  Ptesident's  message, 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  In  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  petition  of  Ralph 


With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment to  article  109  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly    of    the    United   Nations    on 
December  20,   1965,  and  set  forth  in 
General  Assembly  Resolution  2101(XX). 
I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  amendment. 
The  sole  effect  of  the  amendment  is 
to  change  the  word  "seven"  to  "nine"  in 
paragraph     1    of    article    109    of    the 
charter,  so  that  article  109  will  be  con- 
sistent with  article  37  of  the  charter  as 
amended.    By  an  amendment  to  article 
27,  which  was  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly    on  December    17,    1963,   and 
entered  into  force  on  August  31,  1965, 
the  affirmative  vote  by  which  decisions 
of  the  Security  Couacil  should  be  taken 
as  a  consequence  of  Its  enlargement  was 
increased  from  seven  to  nine.     Article 
109,  which  should  have  been  amended 
at  the  same  time,  provides  in  paragraph 
1  that  a  General  Conference  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  charter  "may  be 
held  at  a  date  and  pttace  to  be  fixed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  by  a  vote  of  any 
seven  members  of  the  Security  Council." 
I  request  that  the  Benate  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  amend- 


BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.    MORTON    (for   himself    and 

Mr.  Cooper)  : 

S.  556.  A  bin  to  postpone  the  application 

of  daylight  saving  provisions  of  the  Uniform 

Time  Act  of  1966  in  certain  States;   to  the 

Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morton  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 
S.  557.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  the  annual 
amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  In- 
siirance  benefits  payable  to  them  \mder  such 
title,  and  to  lower  from  72  to  70  years  the 
age  after  which  such  benefits  are  no  longer 
subject  to  deductions  on  account  of  earn- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  558.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Donald 
Schultze;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he 
Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  first  above-mentioned  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  desk  until 
January  30,  1967,  for  additional  coeponsors.) 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  559.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
liourdes  Sung  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.  660.  A  bill  to  eliminate  dlscoimt  wind- 
falls  on  FHA  Insured  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lavsche  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  January  30,  1967,  f<» 
additional  coeponsors.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina) : 
S.561.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds   for   Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    CHURCH    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Macntt- 
son)  : 
S.  562.  A  bin  to  reqtilre  fresh  potatoes  pur- 
chased or  sold  In  Interstate  commerce  to  be 
labeled  according  to  the  State  In  which  such 
potatoes  were  grown;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  563.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Laura  Poblete 
CarboneU; 

S.564.  A  bUl  few  the  relief  of  Dr.  Soon 
Duk  Koh; 

S.  565.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Manuel  S.  Llna;  and 

S.  566.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Alex  Avestruz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  ISi.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 
S.  567.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Temporary  Na- 
tional   Commission    on    Intergoveriunental 
Fiscal  Needs  and  Resources;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennkdt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts when  he  Introduced  the  above 
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bill,  which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing) 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  568.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Col.  Hosseln 
OhoU  Ashrafl  and  his  wife,  Mahlne  Ashrafl; 
S.  569.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Lilly  Nagy; 
S.  570.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Maximo  A. 
aalvez;  and 

8. 571.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Marian  Cwa- 
UnBkl;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Proxmire)  : 
S.  572.  A  bin   to   amend   the   Agrlcultiiral 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the   Agricultural    Marketing   Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  eUmlnate 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to  effectu- 
ating marketing  orders  for  cherries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  HHiL: 
S.  573.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  recognition  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  clvlUan  officials  and  employees, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged  In  or 
about    the    construction    of    the    Panama 
Canal,"  approved  May  29,  1944,  as  amended, 
BO  as  to  provide  benefits  for  certain  persons 
not  now  covered  by  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  574.  A  bill  to  make  provisions  of  section 
232(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  in- 
applicable to  propane  gas;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Finance. 

S.  575.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fernando 
Beglno  Mllanes-Alvarez;  and 

S.  576.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Magaly  Jane; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  purposes  for 
which  surplus  personal  property  may  be 
donated;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

8.  578.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
to  authorize  courts  of  bankruptcy  to  deter- 
mine the  dlschargeablUty  or  nondlscharge- 
ablllty  of  provable  debts;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  579.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  connecting 
road  between  three  units  of  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park,  N.  Dak., 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  580.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  Im- 
portation Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
noxious  aquatic  plants;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  581.  A  bill  to  add  a  new  title  Vm  to  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

S.  582.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
economic  analysis  and  evaluation  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

S.583.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  Incen- 
tive for  Industry  to  establish  programs  to 
educate  and  train  Individuals  In  needed 
skills  and  to  estabUsh  on-the-Job-tralnlng 
programs  for  employees  by  allowing  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  for  the  expenses  of  con- 
ducting such  programs;  to  the  Oommittee  en 
Finance. 

S.  584.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment, encouragement,  and  operation  if  nec- 
essary of  centers  for  occupational  educa- 
tion and  training,  for  the  strengthening 
and  improvement  of  the  manpower  sources 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  585.  A  bin  to  provide  meaningful  public 
service  employment  opportunities  to  unem- 
ployed Individuals  with  serious  competitive 
disadvantages,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 


S.  586.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  census  every 
5  years  of  the  Nation's  urban  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
S.  587.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  a  special  day  care 
services  program  for  preschool  children  from 
families  whose  annual  Income  does  not  ex- 
ceed $6,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  588.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  MetropoUtan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  589.  A  wn  to  require  that  State  plans 
under  titles  I  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  provide  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  health  and  safety  standards  for 
rental  housing  occupied  by  recipients  of 
assistance  under  such  titles;  and 

S.  690.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  assist  the  States  In  conducting  State 
health  census  surveys  of  pre-school-age  chil- 
dren residing  In  the  State;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Finance. 

S.  591.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  control  of  rodents 
In  urban  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

S.  592.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Include  as  charitable 
contributions  those  contributions  made  to 
nonprofit  organizations  formed  to  promote 
urban  renewal;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  593.  A  bin  to  expand  the  provisions  of 
title  Vin  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  au- 
thorize matching  grants  with  the  States  In 
aid  of  programs  to  provide  special  and  ad- 
vanced education  to  young  persons  showing 
unusual  promise  for  leadership  In  urban 
affairs,  and  to  carry  out  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  relating  to  the  training  of 
persons  In  self-help  techniques  for  the  re- 
building of  their  neighborhoods,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under   a  separate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lamia  Julian; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTOTA: 
S.  696.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Luis 
Pombo  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  596.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  election 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  blU.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request) : 
S.  597.  A  bin  for  the  general  revision  of 
the   copyright  law,   title   17  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCusllan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
8. 598.  A  bill  to  grant  court  leave  to  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  when  appearing 
as  witnesses  on  behalf  of  a  State  In  any 
judicial  proceeding;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGsR) : 
S.  699.  A  blU  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion  in 
the  computation  of  accredited  service  of 
certain  periods  of  service  rendered  States  or 
InstrumentaUtlee  of  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  a  clvU  service  annuity,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By   Mr.   CARLSON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bislx,  Mr.  Cttrtis,  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Grxtkn- 
ING,    Mr.    Hruska,    Mr.    Jordan    of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  KXTCHEL,  Mr.  Laubche,  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Scott,   Mr.   Stminoton,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  YOTTNG  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Dodd)  : 
S.  600.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  InstaUatlon 
of  an  eternal  fiame  at  the  site  of  the  Tomb 
of    the    Unknowns    In    Arlington    National 
Cemetery;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  PD13RICHT) : 

S.  601.  A  bin  to  designate  a  pumping  plant 

on  the  St.  Francis  River,  Ark.,  as  the  W.  G. 

Huztable  Pumping  Plant;  to  the  Committee 

on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Ebvin,  Mr.  Gbuenxno,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Mabsachitsetts,  ISx.  Kennedy  of 
New   York,   Mr.  Hartke,   Mr.   Hnx, 
Itlr.     MoNTOTA,    Mr.    Morton,    Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ribi- 
coff,  Mr.  RtrssELL,   Mr.   Scott,   Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr. 
YouNO  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  602.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. 

(Note. — The  above  bUl  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  imtU  February  2,  1967,  for 
additional  coeponsors.) 
By  Mrs.  SMITH: 
S.  603.  A  bin  to  provide  benefits  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  for  the  surviving 
child  of  Henry  C.  Piirstenwalde;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HOLiiAND: 
S.  604.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Ramon  CalzadUla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magnxjson)  : 
S.  605.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  determine  that  certain  costs 
of  operating  and  maintaining  Banks  Lake  on 
the  Columbia  Basin  project  for  recreational 
purposes  are  nonreimbursable;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  InsxUar  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced    the    above    blU,    which    appear 
luider  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  606.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Man  Lol  Chu; 
S.  607.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Ah  Nang  Yu; 
and 

S.  608.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Koon  Cliew 
Ho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 
S.  609.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  title  rn  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  (Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act)  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Statee,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    blU,    which    appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Btro  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ellen- 
OKR,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hatden,  Mr. 
HuauNLOOPER.    Mr.    Hollxnos,    Mr. 
Lacsche,   Mr.  Sparb^man,  Mr.  Tal- 
iCAOCE,    Mr.    Thurmond,    and    Mr. 
TouNC  of  North  Dakota) : 
S.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  voluntary 
admission  or  confession  of  the  accused  in  a 
criminal    prosecution    shall    be    admissible 
against  bim  in  any  court  sitting  anywhere  in 
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the  United  Statea.  and  that  the  niling  of  a 
trial  Judge  admitting  ah  admleelon  or  con- 
fession as  voluntarUy  made  shall  not  be  re- 
versed or  otherwise  disturbed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  or  any  Inferior  court  established  by 
Congrear'or  under  Its  authority  if  such  ruling 
la  supported  by  competent  evidence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  B4r.  Ekvin  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

SJ.  Res.  23.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  a 
memorial  museum  at  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  to 
commemorate  the  Rough  Riders  and  related 
history  of  the  Southwest;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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RESOLUTION 
REPORT  ENTITLED   "TO  PROMOTE 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  USEFUL  ARTS" 
BY    THE    PRESIDENT'S    COMMIS- 
SION ON  THE  PATENT  SYSTEM 
Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  52)  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Rss.  62 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Patent  System, 
jntltled  "To  Promote  the  Progress  of  Useful 
Arts",  be  printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  Sen- 
ate document. 

Skj.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  three  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


through  their  elected  representatives. 
The  bill  I  introduce  would  merely  main- 
tain the  time  status  quo  in  Kentucky 
until  the  legislature  can  work  its  will 
early lnl968.  ^^    _„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  556)  to  postpone  the  ap- 
plication of  daylight  saving  provisions 
of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  in  cer- 
tain States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morton, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TO  PERMIT  OLDER  CITIZENS  TO 
EARN  MORE  WITHOUT  BEING 
PENALIZED  UNDER  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY 


POSTEONEMENT  OP  DAYLIGHT  SAV- 
ING   PROVISIONS    OF    THE    UNI- 
FORM TIME  ACT  OF  1966 
Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  postpone  the  application  of  daylight 
saving  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966  in  certain  States. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  last  year,  it  was  the  intent 
to  establish  national  uniformity  in  the 
dates  for  commencing  and  ending  the 
daylight  saving  time  in  all  States  and 
jurisdictions  where  it  is  observed.  The 
act  also  stipulated  that  each  State, 
through  action  of  its  legislature,  could 
exempt  itself  on  a  statewide  basis  from 
the  provisions  establishing  daylight  sav- 
ing time. 

It  was  the  clear  purpose  of  the  Cotton 
amendment,  which  I  supported,  that  each 
State  would  have  a  choice  of  determining 
whether  to  go  on  fast  time  or  to  remain 
on  standard  time.  Unfortunately,  a 
situation  has  now  arisen — a  situation  not 
brought  to  our  attention  during  our  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation,  but  one 
which  could  have  been  easily  and  simply 
acc(»nmodated  in  the  basic  act. 

Kentucky  is  one  of  three  States — ^I  un- 
derstand the  others  are  Virginia  and 
Mississippi — ^whose  State  legislatures  will 
not  meet  again  in  regular  session  until 
1968.  Kentucky,  thus,  is  foreclosed  from 
exercising  its  option  provided  for  in  the 
act  to  remain  on  standard  time  unless  the 
legislature  Is  called  into  special  session. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  might  do,  but  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth should  have  the  same  right  as  her 
sister  States  in  exercising  their  choice 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  permit  our  older  citizens  the 
privilege  of  working  more  and  earning 
enough  to  provide  realistic  supplemen- 
tary income,  without  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing penalized  by  denial  of  benefits  al- 
ready earned  under  social  security. 

In  brief,  this  bill  would  permit  social 
security  beneficiaries  to  earn  up  to  $3,000 
annually  and  sUU  qualify  for  full  pay- 
ments.   In  addition,  the  present  age  at 
which  restrictions  on  earnings  are  com- 
pletely removed  would  be  reduced  to  70. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposal  re- 
flects a  realistic  approach  to  a  problem 
that  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  for^the  past  several  years.    It 
is  time  we  faced  the  fact  that  drastic 
change  has  occurred  in  our  social  and 
economic  structure  since  social  security 
was  adopted  originally  and  that,  at  a 
time  of  inflationary  pressures,  the  bene- 
fit payment  simply  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  ever-spiraling  cost  of  living.   In 
my  judgment,  it  is  evident  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  both  with  regard 
to  benefit  payments  themselves  and  also 
with  regard  to  unrealistic  restrictions 
now  imposed  on  the  earning  capacities 
of  those  elderly  citizens  who  are  em- 
ployable and  anxious  to  work. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  count- 
less cases  of  extreme  hardship  where  so- 
cial security  recipients  have  been  forced 
to  live  on  low  fixed  incomes,  while  the 
price  of  the  essentials  for  life  has  con- 
tinued to  rise.    Many  have  been  forced 
to  accept  part-time  employment  or  pub- 
lic assistance  as  a  means  of  supplement- 
ing a  marginal  income.     In  many  of 
these  cases,  however,  earnings  from  em- 
ployment have  had  the  material  effect 
of  reducing  benefits  and  thereby  further 
penalizing  the  Individual  struggling  for 
survival.    This  bill,  I  am  certain,  will 
do  much  to  correct  this  unfortunate 
practice  and  unnecessary  injustice  to  our 
older  employable  dtlzens.     Those  who 
can  earn  and  desire  to  do  so  should  be 
permitted  the  opportunity,  in  order  that 
they  may  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  dependents  sfmething  more  than 
bare  existence. 


There  is  another  consideration  which 
warrants  our  careful  attention.   It  seems 
obvious  that  our  expanded  economy  has 
been  hampered  by  the  fact  that  present 
social  security  laws  have  had  the  effect 
of  forcing  many  older  citizens  from  the 
labor  market,   particularly  those  with 
skills  hard  to  replace.    If  we  are  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  industrial  growth, 
in  a  time  of  full  employment,  then  we 
must  permit  older  citizens  to  return  to 
existing    vacancies    in    Industry    when 
there  is  a  manpower  shortage  requiring 
specific  skills.    Just  recently,  the  rate 
of  unemployment  in  my  own  State  of 
New  Hampshire  reached  an  all-time  low, 
and  one  well  below  the  national  average, 
of  1.3  percent.    We  have  in  our  State 
an  estimated  imfilled  demand  for  some 
15,000  workers,  and  our  economic  base 
continues  to  widen.    In  New  Hampshire 
at  least,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for 
the  elderly  worker,  on  a  seasonal  or  part- 
time  basis,  in  our  retail  establishments, 
in  our  recreational  industry,  and  else- 
where.    In  short,  our  economy  would 
benefit  no  less  than  the  individual.    It 
Is  noteworthy  that  in  times  of  national 
emergency  we  have  found  It  deslraible 
and  Imperative  to  utilize  the  skills  and 
services  of  our  older  citizens,  and  they 
have  performed  admirably  when  young- 
er men  were  required  to  bear  arms.  Cer- 
tainly, If  this  can  be  done  In  times  of 
emergency,  then  with  all  of  our  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  we  can  Integrate  the  skllli 
and  abilities  of  this  great  and  useful  la- 
bor  pool   In   an   expanding  peacetime 
economy  for  the  benefit  of  all.    As  a 
matter  of  fact.  In  terms  of  manpower, 
we  are  faced  with  a  somewhat  compa- 
rable situation  by  reason  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  as  we  were  in  World 
War  n.     This  clearly  means,  if  to  a 
somewhat  lesser  degree,  that  all  employ- 
able citizens  who  have  the  ability  and 
desire  to  work  should  be  permitted  rea- 
sonable   emplojmient   without   penalty. 
That  Is  precisely  why  this  bill  allows 
annual  earnings  up  to  $3,000  without  re- 
duction or  loss  of  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  proposal  will 
accomplish  the  end  of  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  living  for  a  large  segment  of  our 
elderly  population,  that  it  would  respon- 
sibly meet  requirements  of  our  growing 
economy,  and  that  it  achieves  these  two 
objectives  without  being  financially  dis- 
ruptive. Accordingly,  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  measure  will  be  reported  favorably 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  and  that 
the  Senate  will  give  its  approval. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  lie 
on  the  desk  for  1  week  for  additional 

cosponsors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  will  be 
held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  bill  (S.  557)  to  amend  title  H  ol 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted 
to  earn  without  sufifering  deductions 
from  the  insurance  benefits  payable  to 
them  under  such  title,  and  to  lower  from 
72  to  70  years  the  age  after  which  such 
benefits  are  no  longer  subject  to  deduc- 
tions on  account  of  earnings,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Cotton,  was  received,  read  twice 
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lie? 


by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


ELIMINATION  OP  DISCOUNT  WIND- 
FALLS ON  FHA  INSURED  MORT- 
GAGES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill,  the  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  eliminate  discount  windfalls  enjoyed 
by  lenders  on  FHA  insured  mortgages. 
There  has  unquestionably  developed  a 
practice  of  lenders  making  a  charge  In 
many  instances  of  10  percent  of  the 
capital  loan  as  extra  compensation  In 
making  the  loan.  The  lender  charges  not 
only  the  regular  rate  of  interest  preva- 
lent Ui  the  community,  but  also  a  charge 
most  often  of  10  percent  and  more  for 
making  the  loan.  The  FHA  insures  the 
repayment  of  the  mortgage  loan.  It  has 
been  insuring  these  pasmients  not  only  in 
the  actual  amount  loaned  but  also  In  the 
amount  of  the  discount  enjoyed  by  the 
lender.  To  illustrate,  a  loan  of  $20,000  in 
which  the  lender  charges  a  10-percent 
discount  nets  in  cash  only  $18,000  for 
the  borrower.  The  FHA  guarantees  cov- 
ers not  only  the  $18,000  but  the  $2,000 
discount  as  well. 

This  is  a  bad  practice.  It  was  never 
Intended  by  the  Congress  in  my  Judg- 
ment that  the  FHA  should  guarantee  not 
only  the  repayment  of  the  actual  money 
paid  out,  but  also  the  enjoyment  of  the 
10-percent  or  more  discount.  This  evil 
and  abuse  must  be  stopped. 

Mortgage  lenders  collect  discoimts  as 
a  means  of  Increasing  the  income  or 
yield  on  the  money  being  loaned.  The 
effective  yield  on  a  mortgage  that  has 
been  discounted  varies  Inversely  with 
the  term  of  the  mortgage.  If  a  lender 
who  has  purchased  or  disbursed  a  30- 
year  mortgage  at  a  discount  of  five 
points  holds  the  mortgage  for  Its  full 
term,  the  percentage  profit  represented 
by  the  five  points  is  considerably  less 
than  It  would  be  If  the  mortgage  were 
paid  in  full  In  the  early  years  of  the 
mortgage  term.  The  Incentive  for  a 
lender  to  liquidate  a  discounted  mort- 
gage before  the  expiration  of  its  full 
term  Is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  discount  Involved.  This  in- 
centive is  further  promoted  by  the  fact 
that  a  lender  who  has  acquired  a  mort- 
gage at  a  discoimt  receives  a  claim  set- 
tlement from  the  FHA  based  upon  the 
full  unpaid  balance  of  the  mortgage 
without  taking  into  consideration  that 
the  claimant  did  not  actually  disburse 
100  percent  of  the  original  loan. 

As  a  means  of  removing  the  lender's 
Incentive  for  liquidating  mortgages  In 
the  early  years  of  the  mortgage  term.  It 
Is  recommended  that  provision  be  made 
for  deducting  discounts  realized  by  the 
lender  from  the  amount  of  the  FHA  set- 
tlement on  claims  filed  within  the  first 
3  years  of  the  insurance  or  guarantee. 
The  amount  of  discount  to  be  deducted 
should  include  all  amounts,  other  than 
the  FHA  approved  service  charge  or 
origination  fee,  paid  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly to  the  lender  as  an  Inducement 
for  the  making  of  the  loan.  Amounts 
witliheld  from  the  proceeds  of  the  loan 
or  realized  through  related  financial  ar- 
rangements should  also  be  taken  Into 
consideration. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  may  be 
printed  In  full  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  and 
that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk  for  1 
week  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  will  be 
held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  and  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  560)  to  eliminate  discount 
windfalls  on  FHA  insured  mortgages, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Lausche,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows : 
s.  660 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  Hottse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Title  V 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"COITTROL   OF   MSCOTTNTS 

"Sbc.  524.  (a)  Claims  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Insurance  on  mortgages  Insured 
pursuant  to  commitments  Issued  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment under  the  National  Housing  Act 
(except  loans  Insxired  under  Title  I  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act)  shall  be  subject  to  ad- 
justment. There  shall  be  deducted  from  any 
such  claims,  made  within  three  years  after 
the  efifectlve  date  of  such  contracts  of  In- 
surance, the  total  of  all  discounts  received 
or  realized  by  the  mortgagee  originally  dis- 
bursing the  mortgage  loan  with  the  excep- 
tion of  amounts  approved  at  the  time  of  In- 
surance by  the  Secretary  as  reimbursement 
to  such  mortgagee  for  expenses  Incidental  to 
the  originating  or  closing  of  the  loan  trans- 
action. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'discounts'  shall  Include  all  fvmds  re- 
ceived by  the  mortgagee  or  for  the  account 
of  the  mortgagee  (1)  as  an  Inducement  to 
make  a  loan.  (2)  as  Interest  In  addition  to 
that  provided  for  In  the  mortgage  Instru- 
ment, (3)  as  a  deduction  from  the  principal 
amoiint  of  the  loan  advanced,  (4)  as  a  serv- 
ice charge,  or  (6)  as  an  offset  against  any 
anticipated  loss  to  the  mortgagee  which  may 
occur  upon  the  sale  of  the  mortgage.  In  ad- 
dition, such  term  shaU  Include  any  sum  paid 
to  a  mortgagee  other  than  an  originating 
mortgagee  In  consideration  of  £in  agreement 
to  purchase  a  mortgage  from  an  originating 
mortgagee." 


POTATO  LABELING  LEGISLATION 
NEEDED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Church  household  these  days,  we  are 
still  feasting  on  the  ample  stockpile  of 
Idaho  potatoes  sent  by  friends  at  home. 
But  along  about  March  the  bottom  of 
the  last  box  wUl  be  exposed  and  we  will 
once  again  be  at  the  mercy  of  eastern 
grocery  stores.  Then  It  will  be  a  little 
like  fishing  in  a  grab  bag:  you  can  never 
be  sure  what  will  turn  up. 

Last  fall,  my  wife  and  I  went  shopping 
In  a  nearby  grocery  store.  A  sign  said, 
"Prime  U.S.  No.  1  Idaho  Potatoes."  The 
biggest  one  w«is  about  the  size  of  my  fist 
balled  up,  and  about  the  same  shape. 
When  baked,  it  oozed  water,  and  when 
opened,  the  skin  cracked  like  a  dry  leaf. 
This  was  definitely  not  a  "Prime  U.S. 


Grade  No.  1  Idaho  Potato,"  yet  the 
experience  Is  repeated  thousands  of  times 
a  day  as  housewives  prepare  what  they 
think  are  world  famous  Idaho  potatoes. 
For  some  consumers,  this  experience 
has  become  so  routine,  they  do  not  know 
any  better.  Give  them  genuine  Idaho's, 
as  I  have  done  many  times,  and  they  will 
tell  you  it  must  be  that  they  have  never 
served  Idaho  potatoes  before. 

The  reason  this  misconception  prevails 
Is  obvious.  Idaho  potatoes  cost  more  in 
eastern  markets,  and  the  unscrupulous 
are  anxious  to  make  an  extra  profit  by 
selling  all  their  potatoes  under  an  as- 
sumed "Idaho"  name. 

Misrepresentation  will  probably  be 
more  prevalent  in  1967  than  ever  be- 
fore. Last  fall,  a  disastrous  25  million 
hundredweight  of  potatoes  were  lost  due 
to  decay  and  shrinkage,  as  a  result  of  a 
sudden  and  severe  frost.  With  a  shorter 
supply  and  higher  prices,  trading  on 
the  Idaho  reputation  will  be  a  greater 
temptation  than  ever.  Potatoes  will  be 
labeled  "U.S.  Grade  No.  1  Idaho  Pota- 
toes" which  are  neither  up  to  grade  nor 
grown  in  Idaho,  and  which  bear  little 
resemblance  to  our  quality  potato. 

And  such  flagrant  misrepresentation 
is  not  the  only  temptation.  Idaho  pro- 
ducers spend  a  great  deal  of  money  each 
year  to  advertise  their  product.  An  In- 
creasing number  of  packers  are  cap- 
italizing upon  this  advertising  and  mis- 
representing, by  inference,  that  potatoes 
actually  grown  elsewhere  come  from  the 
fields  of  Idaho.  They  try  to  make  the 
word  "Idaho"  a  designation  of  variety, 
rather  than  a  place  of  origin,  claiming 
that  the  term  "Idaho  potato"  is  like 
"Irish  potato" — an  entirely  inappropri- 
ate analogy,  as  any  horticulturist  can 
verify.  Potatoes  are  sold  as  "Idaho  rus- 
set potatoes"  or  "Idaho-type  potatoes" 
with  no  designation  of  where  the  pota- 
toes were  grown. 

Who  suffers  from  these  two  types  of 
deception? 

Obviously  the  Idaho  grower  does,  and 
so  does  the  Idaho  shipper.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  at  least  20.000  carloads, 
or  about  half  of  Idaho's  normal  fresh 
shipment  total,  are  sold  under  false  pre- 
tenses. Some  say  the  figure  is  closer  to 
80,000,  and  they  could  be  right. 

However,  of  late,  growers  all  over  the 
country,  not  Just  in  Idaho,  have  In- 
creasingly recognized  that  misrepresen- 
tation Injures  the  entire  potato  Industry. 
Potato  quality  Is  generally  low  nation- 
wide, because  no  incentive  exists  to 
maintain  quality.  If  potatoes  could  be 
labeled  by  their  State  of  origin,  the  In- 
centive would  be  provided. 

The  potato  growers  of  Idaho  have  laid 
the  groundwork  for  acceptance  of  such 
legislation  by  commxmicating  with 
counterpart  grower  organizations  all 
over  the  United  States.  Although  there 
may  be  some  variance  of  opinion  on  one 
point  or  another,  support  for  the  corwept 
of  labeling  has  won  the  endorsement  of 
growers,  through  their  organizations.  In 
Washington,  California,  Wisconsin,  Flor- 
ida, New  York,  and  Maine.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  a  Senator  who  has  long  con- 
cerned himself  with  the  welfare  of  farm- 
ers In  his  own  State,  and  has  also  been 
recognized  as  a  trusted  friend  of  the  con- 
sumer, Senator  Warren  Magnttson.  of 
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Wasblngton,  Is  this  year  joining  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  State-of-origin  bill. 

And  can  anyone  doubt  that  consumers 
would  like  to  be  rescued  from  "grab  bag" 
buying  of  potatoes?  Pride  in  the  prod- 
uct by  growers  and  packers  will  inevi- 
tably Insure  an  upgrading  of  quality. 
When  the  housewife  can  begin  to  depend 
on  the  integrity  of  the  product,  she  will 
make  her  own  choice  and  an  improve- 
ment In  quality  is  sure  to  follow. 

To  this  end,  Senator  Jordan  and  I  have 
twice  introduced  the  State-of-origin 
bill,  which  provides  that  potatoes  be 
labeled  according  to  the  State  in  which 
they  are  grown.  As  written,  the  bill  con- 
centrates enforcement  procedures  at  the 
point  where  the  most  flagrant  violations 
occur,  the  repacking  terminal.  Federal 
Inspectors  will  not  need  to  be  dispatched 
to  the  retail  level,  and  adequate  pro- 
vision Is  made  to  avoid  burdening  the 
processor  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  Jordan,  of  Idaho,  and  Senator 
IiiAcirosoN,  I  once  again  Introduce  the 
State-of-orgln  bill.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  562)  to  require  fresh 
potatoes  purchased  or  sold  In  interstate 
commerce  to  be  labeled  according  to  the 
State  In  which  such  potatoes  were  grown 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Chttrch  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Magntt- 
soN),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  662 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thlB 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Potato 
Labeling  Act". 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  the  forty- 
eight  contiguotia  States  and  the  District  of 
Col\unbla. 

(b)  The  term  "interstate  commerce" 
means  commerce  between  any  State  or  the 
IMstrlct  of  Columbia  and  any  place  outside 
thereof;  or  between  points  within  the  same 
State  or  the  District  of  Colimibla  but 
through  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  within 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(e)  The  term  "potatoes"  means  potatoes  of 
any  variety  included  In  the  species  solanum 
tuberosum  and  which  are  In  a  state  generally 
considered  as  perishable,  but  not  Including 
potatoes  which  have  been  processed  by 
cooking,  freezing,  peeling,  drying,  or  canning, 
or  by  any  other  means  which  changes  them 
from  their  natural  state  Into  a  prepared  food. 

(d)  The  term  "container"  means  the  Im- 
mediate container  In  which  otherwise  un- 
packaged  potatoes  are  contained,  Including 
but  not  limited  to  saclcs,  bags,  trays,  crates, 
boxes,  barrels,  bulk  boxes,  display  cases, 
bins,  bulk  cars,  or  trucks.  Such  term  also 
means  the  master  container  In  which  any 
Immediate  container  or  containers  may  be 
packed. 

(e)  The  term  "Invoice"  means  any  written 
itemized  list  of  potatoes  sold,  offered  for 
■ale,  shipped,  delivered  for  shipment,  or 
consigned  for  selling  or  shipment  In  Inter- 
state commerce. 

(f )  The  term  "dealer"  means  any  Individ- 
ual, firm,  partnership,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  the  buying  or  selling  of  po- 
tatoM  in  wholesale  or  jobbing  quantities. 


but  such  term  shall  not  ladude  any  individ- 
ual, firm,  partnership,  association,  or  cor- 
poration which  purchases  potatoes  solely 
for  selling  at  retaU  If  the  total  purchases  of 
all  perishable  agricultural  commodities  (as 
defined  In  the  Perishable  Agrlcriltural  Com- 
modities Act,  as  amended)  made  by  the  In- 
dividual, firm,  partnership,  association,  or 
corporation  In  thj  preceding  calendar  year 
did  not  exceed  $90,000. 

(g)  The  term  "wholesale  or  Jobbing  quan- 
tities" means  two  thousand  or  more  pounds 
of  all  types  of  potatoes  pvcbased  or  sold  by 
any  dealer  In  any  day. 

(h)  The  term  "to  pack"  or  "packed"  means 
the  placing  of  potatoes  Into  containers  for 
the  purpose  of  sale,  shipment,  or  display. 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  hla  designee. 

(j)  The  t«in  "State  of  origin"  means  the 
State  In  which  any  potatoes  subject  to  the 
labeling  provisions  of  this  Act  were  prodviced. 

(k)  The  term  "label"  means  a  display  of 
written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter  upon  or 
attached  to  any  container  of  potatoes  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  readily  seen  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  purchase. 

(1)  The  term  "repacker"  means  any  in- 
dividual, firm,  partnership,  association,  or 
corporation  engaged  In  the  packing  of  pota- 
toes in  containers  for  shipment  or  delivery  to 
any  wholesale  or  retail  outlet  after  such  po- 
tatoes have  been  previously  shipped  or  de- 
livered in  containers  one  or  more  times. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  dealer  to^ 

(1)  sell  or  offer  for  sale, 

(2)  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment, 

(3)  receive  and  having  so  received,  sell, 
offer  for  sale,  or  deliver  ©r  offer  tar  delivery, 
or 

(4)  consign  for  selling  or  shipment,  any 
quantity  of  potatoes,  if  such  transaction  Is  in 
Interstate  commerce  or  directly  or  Indirectly 
affects  Interstate  commerce,  unless  the  con- 
tainer In  which  such  potatoes  are  packed 
bears  a  label  which  clearly  Indicates,  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  State  of  origin  of  the  potatoes  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  packer  or  re- 
packer,  and  unless  the  invoice  for  such  pota- 
toes clearly  Indicates  the  State  of  origin  of 
the  potatoes  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  packer  cm*  repacker. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  dealer  to 
sell,  offer  for  sale,  ship,  deliver  for  ship- 
ment, or  consign  for  selling  or  shipment  any 
quantity  of  potatoes  In  a  container  labeled 
with  more  than  one  State  of  origin. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
detach,  alter,  deface,  or  destroy.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  or  to  do  any  other  act  with  respect  to 
any  label  required  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  to  be  affixed  to  a  container  In  which 
potatoes  are  packed  If  vuch  act  may  defeat 
the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  provlsons  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to — 

(1)  potatoes  officially  certified  as  seed 
potatoes  and  tagged  or  otherwise  appropri- 
ately identified  by  the  official  State  potato 
certifying  agency  of  the  State  concerned  or 
by  any  other  certifying  agency  approved 
by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  potatoes  which  bave  been  sold,  of- 
fered for  sale,  shipped,  delivered  for  ship- 
ment, or  consigned  for  selling  or  shipment 
In  Interstate  commerce  and  which,  prior  to 
being  offered  for  sale  at  retail,  are  to  be 
processed  by  cooking,  freezing,  drying,  can- 
ning, or  in  some  other  manner  so  as  to 
change  them  from  their  natural  state;  or 

(3)  the  transfer  or  delivery  of  potatoes 
from  the  farm  on  whlcfa  they  are  produced 
to  a  temporary  storage  facility  or  packing 
shed.  If  such  temporary  storage  facility  or 
packing  shed  is  not  outelde  the  area  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary)  in  which  such  po- 
tatoes are  produced. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act-^ 


(a)  Officers  and  employees  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropriate 
credentials  to  the  person  In  custody  of  any 
potatoes  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  are  authorized,  at  reasonable  times,  to 
Inspect  such  potatoes  and  the  containers 
In  which  they  are  packed. 

(b)  Carriers  engaged  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  persons  selling,  shipping,  or  re- 
ceiving potatoes  subject  to  the  proviBions  of 
this  Act  shall,  upon  the  request  of  an  officer 
or  employee  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
permit  such  officer  or  employee,  at  reason- 
able times,  to  have  access  to  and  to  copy  all 
records  relating  to  potatoes  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  quantity, 
shippers,  and  consignee  thereof;  and  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  such  carrier  or  person 
to  fall  to  permit  such  access  to  and  copy. 
Ing  of  any  record  so  requested.  Evidence 
obtained  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  used  In  a  criminal  prosecution  of  the 
person  from  whom  obtained.  Carriers  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  by  reason  of  their  receipt,  carriage, 
holding,  or  delivery  of  potatoes  in  the  usual 
course  of  business  as  carriers. 

(c)  Dealers  shall,  from  time  to  time  on 
request  of  the  Secretary,  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  Information  and  keep  such  rec- 
ords as  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Such  Information  shall  be  re- 
ported and  such  records  sball  be  kept  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  sball  pre- 
scribe. For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
correctness  of  any  report  made  or  record 
kept,  or  of  obtaining  Information  required 
to  be  furnished  In  any  report,  but  not  so 
furnished,  the  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  examine  such  books,  papers,  records, 
accounts,  correspondence,  contracts,  docu- 
ments, and  memorandums  as  he  has  reason 
to  believe  are  relevant  and  are  within  the 
control  of  such  dealer. 

Szc.  5.  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  regiilatlon 
promulgated  under  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  not 
less  than  $100  or  more  than  $1,000  or  be  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  ninety  days,  or 
both;  but  for  the  second  and  subsequent  of- 
fenses the  penalty  shall  be  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $600  or  more  than  $3,000,  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both 
such  Imprisonment  and  fine. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  .United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule 
66  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  to  restrain  violations  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  Injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  this  section, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  this  Act,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or, 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury.  Such 
trial  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with 
the  practice  and  procedure  applicable  In  the 
case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure. 

(c)  All  criminal  proceedings  and  all  In- 
Jimctlon  proceedings  for  the  enforcement,  or 
to  restrain  violations,  of  this  Act  shall  be 
by  and  In  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
Subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to 
attend  a  court  of  the  United  States  in  any 
district  may  run  into  any  other  district  In 
any  such  proceeding. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  which  begins  more  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.   Mr.  President, 
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I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  as  co- 
Hwnsor  of  this  bill  that  will  be  of  as- 
sistance not  only  to  Idaho  and  other  pro- 
ducers of  quality  potatoes  but  American 
consumers  as  well.  When  a  product  of 
]:ecognlzed  superior  quality  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  buying  public,  particularly 
the  housewives  of  our  Nation,  we  want 
to  be  sure  that  such  a  product  can  be 
properly  identified  and  protected. 

The  reputation  of  Idaho  Russett  po- 
tatoes Is  known  and  respected  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  in  most  foreign 
countries.  They  are  grown  In  high 
mountain  valleys  where  there  Is  a  lot  of 
sunshine  during  the  growing  period.  We 
have  a  very  productive  soil  classified 
principally  as  volcanic  ash.  It  is  light 
yet  rich  in  minerals.  We  use  irrigation, 
both  gravity  and  sprinkler  systems  so  the 
potato  crops  get  moisture  when  they 
need  it  and  in  the  proper  amounts. 
These  along  with  the  use  of  only  the  best 
certified  seed  and  with  proper  care  in 
cultivation,  harvesting,  storing,  and 
transportation  keeps  the  quality  of  this 
fine  food  at  a  very  high  level.  Idaho 
baked  potatoes  are  light,  nourishing,  and 
have  a  delicious  flavor. 

Through  this  bill  we  will  require  that 
fresh  potatoes  purchased  and  sold  in 
interstate  commerce  be  labeled  so  that 
the  buyer  will  know  the  State  in  which 
the  potatoes  are  grown.  This  will  be  a 
challenge  to  potato  producers  in  States 
other  than  Idaho.  It  wlU  be  an  incentive 
to  our  potato  growers  to  continually  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  products  and  It 
will  give  the  consumer  the  protection 
of  purchasing  the  high  quaUty  potatoes 
that  he  desires. 


TEMPORARY  NATIONAL  COMMIS- 
SION ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
FISCAL  NEEDS  AND  RESOURCES 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  establish  a  tem- 
porary'natlonal  commission  on  intergov- 
ernmental fiscal  needs  and  resources. 
The  proposed  Commission,  with  15  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  from  in- 
side and  outside  of  Government,  would 
examine  the  fiscal  relations  among  all 
levels  of  Government  and  would  report 
its  recommendations  to  Congress  within 
2  years. 

It  was  exactly  a  year  ago  this  week  that 
I  introduced  S.  2828,  an  identical  bill,  in 
the  89th  Congress.  Since  then  there 
have  been  a  multitude  of  statements, 
proposals,  and  bills  on  the  subject  of  tax 
sharing.  I  am  sure  this  session  will  bring 
more  of  the  same.  I  considered  S.  2828 
to  be  an  Important  measure  last  year  to 
stimulate  public  discussion  of  tax  shar- 
ing. The  events  of  the  intervening 
months  have  made  its  passage  a  matter 
of  urgency  and  necessity. 

First,  with  each  new  proposal  it  be- 
comes clear  that  different  people  have 
different  ideas  about  what  is  encom- 
passed in  the  term  "tax  sharing."  Is  it 
with  strings  or  without  strings?  Does  it 
supplement  Federal  assistance  programs 
or  supplant  them?  Should  it  be  a  per- 
manent feature  of  our  fiscal  machhiery 
or  a  temporary  one  designed  to  stimu- 
late States  to  strengthen  their  own  ma- 
chinery?    Is  It  a  means  of  achieving 


basic  changes  in  intergovernmental  re- 
lations or  is  it  a  means  of  avoiding  such 
changes?  We  must  have  an  answer  to 
these  questions.  We  must  know  exactly 
what  the  alternatives  are  before  we  can 
decide  whether  we  reaUy  want  to  proceed 
with  the  "tax  sharing"  concept. 

Second,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
soever that  the  time  is  not  now  ripe  for 
"tax  sharing"  under  any  set  of  defini- 
tions or  goals.    The  need  lor  new  State 
and  local  general  fiscal  resources  is  evi- 
dent now.  But  the  potential  for  the  Fed- 
eral revenue  system  as  a  direct  source  is 
still  a  latent  potential.    The  potential  for 
"tax  sharing"  arises  because  we  have 
such  an  efficient  and  effective  Federal 
revenue  gathering  system  that  the  reve- 
nues available  can  be  expected  to  increase 
at  some  $8  billion  a  year.    If  these  incre- 
ments do  not  find  their  way  back  into  the 
economy  they  will  cause  what  econo- 
mists call   a   "fiscal  drag."     If  these 
amounts  are  to  be  spent  by  the  govern- 
mental sector  then  we  will  have  the  ques- 
tion of  how  and  by  whom,  and  this  is 
where  revenue  sharing  becomes  relevant. 
Yet  it  is  pahifuUy  obvious  that  neither 
1967  nor  1968  can  possibly  pose  these 
questions.    There  cannot  be  a  question  as 
to   spending   revenue   increments   while 
we  are  spending  $2  billion  every  month 
in  Vietnam,  and  when  we  find  that  we 
do  not  have  adequate  funding  to  attain 
our  existing  national  goals  In  combating 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  Illness. 

Third,  it  may  be  that  on  the  basis  of 
deliberate  study  we  will  conclude  that 
some  sort  of  revenue  sharing  pltm  is  war- 
ranted. And  there  may  come  a  time 
when  the  use  of  such  a  plan  is  fiscally 
appropriate.  But  when  that  time  comes, 
we  must  have  ready  a  carefully  wrought 
design  to  carry  it  out.  We  must  have  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  of  experts,  and  we 
must  have  insights  from  the  experience 
of  those  involved  hi  govenmient  at  every 
level.  They  must  not  be  rushed  in  their 
work.  The  plan  which  is  finally  adopted 
by  the  Congress  must  not  arise  suddenly 
out  of  partisan  opportunism  or  as  a  pub- 
lic relations  facade. 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
area  of  intergovernmental  fiscal  needs 
and  resources  is  one  which  goes  to  the 
heart  of  our  federal  system,  and  that 
we  must  tread  firmly  and  immediately, 
but  cautiously  and  thoughtfully,  through 
it.  The  proposed  Commission  wlU  enable 
us  to  fulfill  this  responsibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  567)  to  establish  a  Tempo- 
rary National  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Fiscal  Needs  and  Resources, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


ducted  fairly  and  honestly.  My  bill  seeks 
to  guarantee  this  right  by  requiring  full 
disclosure  and  publicity  of  the  sources 
and  uses  of  poUtical  campaign  funds. 

My  bill  strengthens  existing  laws 
which  govern  the  financing  of  election 
campaigns  for  Federal  offices  in  the  fol- 
lovTlng  significant  respects: 

First.  It  requires  candidates  and  polit- 
ical committees  to  file  periodic  financial 
statements  not  only  in  the  general  elec- 
tions, but  in  prenomlnation  campaigns, 
including  primaries  and  national  conven- 
tions, as  well.  These  statements  must 
detail  the  amomits  and  sources  of  cam- 
paign f imds  and  how  they  were  spent. 

Second.  It  extends  its  reporting  re- 
quirements to  political  committees  op- 
erating In  a  single  State,  thus  closing  a 
serious  loophole  in  existing  statutes. 

Third.  It  assiu-es  full  disclosure  of 
campaign  receipts  and  expenditures  by 
establishing  a  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion to  enforce  its  provisions.  This  im- 
portant responsibiUty  is  relegated  under 
present  laws  to  the  imderstafled  and 
overburdened  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Fourth.  It  removes  the  unrealistic  ceil- 
ings on  the  amount  of  money  that  candi- 
dates and  political  committees  can  spend 
in  Federal  election  campaigns. 

My  bin  also  requires  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  candidates  for  Congress  to  dis- 
close all  gifts  and  honoraria  above  $100 
which  they  received. 

We  urgently  need  to  reform  our  laws 
on  political  finance  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  have  no  doubt  that  the 
elections  in  which  they  exercise  their 
precious  franchise  are  clean  and  are 
shored  up  by  effective  legislation  to  that 
end.  They  deserve  no  less  than  this  as- 
surance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  596)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  tftle,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 


ELECTION  REFORM  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the  Elec- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1967. 

The  strength  of  free  representative 
government  rests  squarely  on  public  con- 
fidence in  its  poUtical  institutions  and 
processes.  The  American  people  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  elections  are  con- 


GENERAL  REVISION  OF  THE  COPY- 
RIGHT LAW 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  general 
revision  of  the  copyright  law,  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Ctode. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  mhior 
changes  of  a  technical  nature,  the  bill  is 
identical  with  the  amended  version  of 
HJl.  4347  of  the  89th  Congress  as  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  introduce  this  text  of  the 
bill  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Senate  hearings  on  copyright 
law  revision.  The  bUl  does  not  neces- 
sarily represent  my  personal  views  on 
the  many  important  issues  Involved  in 
this  legislation. 

It  is  presently  the  hope  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights  to  schedule  hearings  on  this 
bill  at  an  early  date  In  this  session. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  597)  for  the  general  re- 
vision of  the  copyright  law,  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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LEAVE  TO  EMPLOYEES  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  CERTAIN 
CASES 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  my  bill  to  grant 
court  leave  to  employees  of  the  United 
States  when  appearing  as  witnesses  on 
behalf  of  a  State  in  any  judicial  proceed- 
ing. This  legi.'^lation  would  make  com- 
parable the  circumstances  involving  Fed- 
eral employees  called  as  witnesses  for  the 
State  and  those  involving  such  employees 
serving  as  witnesses  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  our  continu^g  war  on  the  growth  of 
crime,  we  try  to  encourage  every  citizen 
to  do  his  part  in  combating  the  problem 
and  to  overcome  his  natural  reluctance 
to  participate  in  criminal  prosecutions. 
However,  we  are  also  throwing  road- 
blocks in  the  paths  of  many  of  our  con- 
scientious citizens  who  are  Federal  em- 
ployees and  who  wish  to  assist  their 
State  In  coping  with  the  dally  occur- 
rences of  lawbreaklng. 

Under  our  existing  law.  Federal  em- 
ployees are  allowed  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  Federal  and  District  of  Colimibia  pro- 
ceedings without  being  penalized  by 
having  the  time  away  from  work  charged 
against  annual  leave.  Yet,  Federal  em- 
ployees appearing  for  the  State  in  crimi- 
nal prosecutions  are  unfairly  discrimi- 
nated against  as  they  must  either  take 
annual  leave  or  leave  without  pay. 

I  have  found  the  problem  particularly 
acute  in  suburban  Maryland  courts 
which  summon  nmnerous  Federal  em- 
ployees to  testify  for  the  prosecution. 
An  employee's  hesitation  to  testify  be- 
cause of  the  leave  penalties  Is  under- 
standable; certainly,  we  should  not  levy 
a  fine  against  those  who  must  do  their 
civil  duty  just  because  they  are  on  the 
public  payroll.  It  is  Imperative  that 
we  make  court  leave  available  so  that 
witnesses  will  volunteer  to  enlist  in  the 
war  against  crime,  and  so  that  the  clvlc- 
minded  citizen  wUl  not  be  thwarted  In 
his  attempts  to  do  the  public  a  service. 

Mr.  President,  court  appearances  are  a 
civic  and  social  responsibility  that  must 
be  assimied  by  all  members  of  our  so- 
ciety if  we  are  to  make  any  headway  in 
our  efforts  to  quell  the  present  trend  of 
crime.  We  should  encourage  good  cit- 
izenship— not  penalize  it.  Increased  po- 
lice protection  amounts  to  little  if,  after 
an  arrest.  State  witnesses  do  not  come 
forward  and  confront  the  accused  in  a 
court  of  law. 

My  bill  will  alleviate  the  existing  re- 
strictions against  Federal  employees 
when  serving  for  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
and  therefore  is  equally  Important  both 
to  c<»nbating  crime  and  to  encouraging 
good  citizenship  and  cooperative  atti- 
tudes toward  our  judicial  system. 


I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  legislation  their  support  and 
would  hope  to  see  early  action  on  the 
measure  in  this  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  598)  to  grant  court  leave 
to  employees  of  the  United  States  when 
appearing  as  witnesses  on  behalf  of  a 
State  in  any  judicial  proceeding  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Brewsier,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

COMPUTATION  OF  CERTAIN  SERV- 
ICE OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  ANNUI- 
TANTS 1 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  that  will  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion of  certain  periods  of  service 
rendered  States  or  instrumentalities  of 
States  in  the  computation  of  civil  service 
aiuiuities. 

My  bill  enumerates  the  15  Federal- 
State  cooperative  programs  that  would 
be  covered  by  this  legislation.  The  prob- 
lem has  long  been  a  matter  of  contention 
in  the  past,  and  I  have  received  numerous 
communications  not  only  from  Mary- 
landers,  but  from  Federal  employees 
throughout  the  country  who  have  several 
years  of  service  in  a  Federal-State  co- 
operative capacity,  yet  who  cannot  have 
this  tenure  added  to  present  Government 
service  for  credit  toward  retirement 
benefits.  I 

The  Federal-State  Cooperative  instru- 
mentality Is  largely  a  proving  ground  for 
research  specialists  and  administrators 
who  later  join  the  Federal  service  and 
bring  valuable  firsthand  knowledge  and 
experience  to  Govarnment  agencies. 
These  men  and  women  in  State  opera- 
tions often  form  the  backbone  of  their 
particular  field  of  service  in  the  Federal 
Establishment.  Yet  the  obstacle  we 
place  m  the  paths  of  those  employees 
who  wish  to  combine  periods  of  State 
and  Federal  employment  for  retirement 
credit  Is  Inequitable  and  unjust.  It 
hinders  the  movement  of  persons  with 
backgrounds  useful  to  the  Government 
in  their  search  for  Ptederal  careers. 

We  must  not  let  our  Government  suf- 
fer from  lack  of  competent,  qualified  per- 
sonnel in  any  segment  of  Its  operations, 
particularly  because  of  our  own  unwill- 
ingness to  offer  employees  benefits  to 
which  they  are  justifiably  entitled.  The 
complexities  of  the  times  and  our  in- 
creasing specialization  in  the  various  di- 
visions of  Government  services  demand  a 
high  caliber  of  Federal  workers.  If  we 
are  to  recruit  adequately  experienced, 
knowledgeable  people  for  positions  in  the 
areas  of  government  affected  by  this 
legislation,  we  must  recognize  the  exist- 
ing shortcomings  in  the  treatment  of 
these  Federal  employees. 

I  feel  we  must  be  cognizant  of  the 
needs  of  our  employees  in  State  instru- 
mentalities by  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  into  the  retirement  fund 
that  simi,  plus  interest,  which  would 
have  ordinarily  been  deducted  from 
their  base  pay  had  they  been  subject  to 
the  Retirement  Act  during  cooperative 


service.  If  we  are  to  have  responsible 
and  respected  public  servants,  we  must 
afford  them  equitable  treatment  in  their 
benefit  program.  If  we  are  to  fulfill  our 
obligations  and  live  up  to  the  duties 
which  we  have  to  our  employees  as  the 
Nation's  number  one  employer,  and 
thereby  afford  the  public  the  service 
which  it  demands,  we  must  recognize  the 
need  for  this  corrective  legislation  in  the 
retirement  limitation  on  employees  of 
Federal-State  cooperative  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  legislation  their  consideration 
and  should  like  to  express  my  hope  that 
it  will  receive  favorable  action  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  599)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
inclusion  in  the  computation  of  accred- 
ited service  of  certain  periods  of  service 
rendered  States  or  Instrumentalities  of 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  computing  a 
civil  service  annuity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Brewster  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  McGee),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  LOBBYING 
ACT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  title  3  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1948, 
the  "Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act."  Except  for  one  technical  change, 
this  Is  the  identical  bill  that  I  offered  in 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress  In  the 
Rules  Committee,  which  committee  re- 
ported favorably  the  bill,  S.  2233,  to  the 
Senate  in  report  No.  419  on  June  30, 1965, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  that 
committee. 

My  bill  would  place  administrative  re- 
sponsibility in  one  agency,  the  Comp- 
troller General,  where  none  exists  at 
present.  The  Comptroller  General  Is  se- 
lected as  he  is  an  arm  of  the  Congress 
and  has  wide  Investigatory  authority. 

The  bill  would  provide  the  Comptroller 
General  with  authority  to  Investigate 
compliance  with  the  act  by  ascertaining 
whether  any  person  or  organization  has 
failed  to  file  reports  or  statements  as  re- 
quired by  the  act,  or  has  filed  incomplete 
or  inaccurate  reports  or  statements.  If 
violations  are  discovered,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  would  be  directed  to  report 
such  violations  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  action. 

The  Comptroller  Greneral  would  be 
required  also  to  transmit  to  Congress  any 
recommendations  to  further  the  objec- 
tives of  the  act,  and  to  file  annually  a 
complete  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  act. 

Finally,  the  Comptroller  General  would 
be  required  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
copies  of  the  filed  registration  statements 
so  that  they  could  be  readily  available 
for  public  inspection  at  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Persons  and  organizations  registering 
under  this  act  are  now  required  to  file 
their  registration  statements  quarterly 


with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  One  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  act  as  presently  writ- 
ten is  that  there  is  no  body  or  authority 
to  administer  it,  to  examine  the  state- 
ments to  determine  if  the  terms  of  the 
statute  have  been  complied  with,  and  to 
seek  inquiries  and  make  Investigations  of 
individuals  or  organizations  who  have 
not  filed  so  as  to  ascertain  if  such  indi- 
viduals or  organizations  are  entitled  to 
an  exemption  or  are  excepted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  or  are  engaged  un- 
lawfully in  lobbying. 

The  basis  for  this  legislation  is  the 
testimony  heard  by  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  in  the  course  of  the  investi- 
gation of  Mr.  Robert  Baker.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  persons  who  should  have  been 
registered  under  the  Lobbying  Act  had 
not  done  so.  One  witness  testified  that 
he  received  $50,000,  he  said,  for  repre- 
se.iting  an  ad  hoc  trade  association  in 
legislation  before  the  Congress,  that  he 
did  not  consider  his  activities  as  "lobby- 
ing" and  that,  therefore,  he  felt  no  need 
to  register  under  the  Lobbying  Act.  His 
testimony  further  disclosed  that  2  days 
after  the  particular  legislation  became 
law  he  paid  some  $5,000  to  Mr.  Robert 
Baker  through  the  latter 's  law  firm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  few  of  the  questions  I  asked  this  wit- 
ness when  he  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  his  answers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  testi- 
mony will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  609)   to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  title  III  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (Federal 
Regulation   of   Lobbying   Act)    by   the 
Comptroller    General    of    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cooper,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
The    testimony    presented    by    Mr. 
Cooper  is  as  follows : 
The  Chairman.  Senator  Cooper. 
Senator  Cooper.  At  the  time  you  gave  this 
check  for  $5,000  you  had  determined  that 
you  were  not  going  to  attempt  to  qualify 
yourself  to   practice   law  in  the  District  of 
Columbia? 
Mr.  Weiner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  What  servlcea  did  you  ex- 
pect the  firm  of  Baker  &  Tucker  would 
render  you  In  the  future? 

Mr.  Weiner.  Well,  sir,  whenever  a  corpora- 
tion hires  an  attorney  on  a  retainer 

Senator  Cooper.  Would  they  be  rendered 
to  your  public  relations  firm? 
Mr.  Weiner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator    Cooper.  Since    that    time    have 
you   maintained    an   office   for   your    public 
relations  firm  In  Washington? 
Mr.  Weiner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  Have  you  had  any  clients? 
Mr.  Weiner.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Coopeb.  Has  Baker  or  Tucker  ren- 
dered you  any  services  In  connection  with 
those  clients? 
Mr.  Weiner.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Cooper.  Not  a  bit? 
Mr.  Weiner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  Have  you  called  on  them 
for  advice? 

Mr.  Weiner.  I  have  never  called  on  Mr. 
Tucker  for  advice. 

Senator  Cooper.  Have  you  called  on  Mr. 
Baker  for  advice? 


Mr.  Weiner.  I  did  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity to.     That  Is  why — I  am  sorry,  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  It  has  been  3  years,  and 
you  have  never  caUed  on  Baker  &  Tucker? 

Mr.  Weiner.  No.  sir.  This  retainer  was  for 
1  year. 

Senator  Cooper.  In  that  1  year  did  you  call 
on  Baker  or  Tucker? 

Mr.  Weiner.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  occa- 
sion to  call  on  them  for  one  drop  of  ad- 
vice, and  that  Is  why  the  retainer  was  not 
renewed. 

Senator  Cooper.  Who  are  your  clients  for 
the  year  following  the  date  you  gave  the 
check  to  Tucker? 

Mr.  DoNOHtJE.  Senator,  if  you  press  for 
an  answer.  It  is  reaUy  a  bit  unfair  for  a  man 
In  a  profession  to  be  asked  to  disclose  at  a 
public  hearing  of  this  character  the  identity 
of  his  clients.  It  is  unfair  to  the  clients, 
and  It  is  certainly  unfair  to  him,  because  it 
might  well  cause  him  to  lose  it. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  want  to  be  very  fair, 
but  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE.  Could  he  supply  that  in- 
formation  

Senator  Cooper.  Here  is  a  man  who  comes 
and    testifies   that   he   had   hired   Baker   & 


Tucker  to  give  legal  advice  relating  to  future 
business.  I  think  It  Is  certaliUy  relevant  to 
find  out  if  be  had  any  business. 

Mr.  DoNOHtTE.  May  I  ask,  Senator,  if  you 
win  permit  him  to  disclose  the  names  of  his 
clients  that  he  may  have  represented  In 
1961  In  a  written  memorandum  to  the  com- 
mittee and  not  on  the  public  record? 

Senator  Cooper.  I  dont  agree  with  that. 
This  man  Is  testifying.  He  deserves  credit 
for  coming  here  to  testify,  but  he  admits 
himself  that  he  has  made  contradictory 
statements,  and  our  duty  is  to  search  out 
the  truth.  He  himself  has  said  he  was  ex- 
pecting advice  in  the  future,  and  he  said  he 
expected  It  In  connection  virlth  work  that  he 
might  perform  for  cUents.  I  think  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  know  if  he  had  any  clients. 

Mr.  DoNOKTJE.  I  would  say.  Senator,  it 
would  certainly  be  apropos  within  the  period 
of  a  year  when.  In  which  the  retainer  was 
stated  to  have  covered  from  September  21, 
1961,  to  September  21.  1962.  I  think  It 
would  be  pertinent  to  ask  him  If  he  had  any 
cUents  during  that  period  of  time,  if  on 
their  behalf  he  asked  the  law  firm  of  Baker 
and  whatever  the  man's  name  Is,  Tucker,  for 
any  advice. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  have  asked  him  that 
and  he  has  said,  "No."  But  I  would  like  to 
know  If  he  had  any  cUents  and  to  know  their 
names.  He  said  he  had  cUents,  and  I  want 
to  find  out  If  he  had  them.  That  can  be 
determined  by  giving  their  names.  So  I  wUl 
ask  him  again  to  furnish  the  names  of  the 
clients  during  the  year  following  the  issuance 
Of  the  check. 

Mr.  DoNOHTTE.  If  the  Senator  presses  the 
question,  I  will  have  to  advise  my  client  that 
he  must  answer  It. 

Mr.  Weiner.  Otis  Elevator. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  would 

Mr.  Weiner.  Senator,  I  assure  you  I  am  not 
concealing  except  to  protect  the  clients,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  possible  Involvement  and 
no  possible  connection. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  know  that  I  am  right  as 
far  as  the  law  Is  concerned,  and  so  I  wUl 

ask  that  the  chairman  ask  him  to 

Mr.  DoNOHUE.  I  would  not  embarrass  the 
Senator  to  ask  the  chairman.  If  the  Senator 
asks  the  question,  my  client  will  answer. 

Senator  Cooper.  All  right.  You  had  clients 
during  the  one  year  following  the  date  which 
you  gave  the  check  you  expected  to  secure 
advice  for  from  this  firm.  Give  the  names  of 
those  clients. 

Mr.  Weiner.  Would  you  repeat  that?  I'm 
sorry,  sir;  I  did  not  understand  the  last  part 
of  your  question. 

Senator  Cooper.  We  had  been  discussing 
It  here. 

Mr.  Weiner.  No,  sir;  but  I  want  to  answer 
It  correctly. 


Senator  Cooper.  If  you  bad  any  clients  in 
the  year  foUowtag  the  date  of  the  check  for 
»5,000,  win  you  give  to  the  committee  the 
names  of  thoee  clients. 

Mr.  Weiner.  Yes,  sir.  I  represented  the 
Otis  Elevator  Corp. 

Senator  Cooper.  The  what? 
Mr.  Weiner.  The  Otis  Elevator  Corp. 
Senator  Cooper.  Otis  Elevator? 
Mr.  Weiner.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Cooper.  Anyone  else? 
Mr.  Weiner.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
that  question,  sir.     There  are  other  minor 
cUents,  but  I  do  not  recall  their  names. 

Senator  Cooper.  WeU,  It  Is  late,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  called  back,  but  we  would 
like  to  go  through  these  papers,  and  I  will 
ask  that  he  fxirnlsh  the  committee  the  names 

of  those  clients.    Now,  in  any  event 

The  Chairman.  You  will  furnish  that? 
Mr.  Weiner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  In  any  event,  Mr.  Baker  or 
Mr.  Tucker  did  not  give  you  any  advice  fol- 
lowing your  Issuance  of  the  check? 
Mr.  Weiner.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 
Senator  Cooper.  Did  you  expect  Mr.  Baker 
to  give  you  advice,  as  well  as  Mr.  Tucker? 
Mr.  Wetner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  Now,  you  said  that  you 
were  rather  naive  about  conditions  here  in 
Washington.  Yet  In  your  own  venture  In 
Washington  at  that  time  as  a  representative 
of  the  freight  forwarders,  you  were  quite 
successful.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Weiner.  Yes;  the  first  venture  was 
very  successful. 

Senator    Cooper.     You     represented    the 
freight  forwarders  in  Washington? 
Mr.  Weiner.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  You  heard  Mr.  Barr 
testify? 

Mr.  Wedtkr.  Mr.  Barr's  testimony  waa  the 
absolute  truth. 

Senator  Cooper.  Mr.  Barr  remembers  that 
he  stated  In  talking  to  you  that  you  con- 
vinced him  and  his  committee  that  you  could 
be  successful  in  securing  or  helping  to  secure 
the  freight  forwarders'  desired  legislation. 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Weiner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  What  Information  did  you 
give  him  to  assure  him  that  you  could  help 
in  the  passage  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Weiner.  I  didn't  give  him  any  Infor- 
mation that  procured  passage  of  a  blU,  sir. 

I  was  merely  able  to  convince  them 

Senator  Cooper.  Wliat? 
Mr.  Weiner.  I  was  merely  able  to  con- 
vince these  gentlemen  that  I  possibly  had 
the  ability  to  serve — distinguishing  fact  from 
fiction — that  I  would  devote  all  of  my  time 
to  this  effort,  even  to  the  extent  of  neglecting 
my  law  practice  in  New  Jersey. 

Senator  Cooper.  You  remember  he  stated 
that  you  and  he  were  in  almost  dally  touch 
ajid  you  reported  to  him? 
Mr.  Weiner.  Yea,  sir;  several  times  a  day. 
Senator  Cooper.  Reporting  that  you  were 
making  good  progress.  You  submitted  re- 
quests for  payment  of  your  retainer  of 
$60,000.  What  were  you  doing  here  to  secure 
this  progress  in  the  passage  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Weiner.  My  duties  here,  sir,  were 
really  confined  to  watching  and  evaluating 
exactly  what  was  happening  and  reporting 
back  to  my  client.  As  indicated  by  Mr.  Barr, 
In  the  previous  year  they  had  had  a  bUl  that 
was  passed  by  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  then  It  got  stuck  In  the  conference, 
and  because  the  year  ended,  they  did  not  have 
time  to  go  back  and  attempt  to  revise  It  and 
get  together.  These  jjeople  were  at  their 
wits'  end  when  I  did  speak  to  them  because 
of  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  and  It  was  a  question  that 
every  one  had  to  put  forth  the  utmost  effort, 
otherwise  they  would  all  have  been  out  of 
business. 

Senator  Cooper.     Were  you  an  expert  m 
this  field? 
Mr.  Weiner.    No,  sir.    I  had  no  experience 
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at  aU  In  it,  and  they  knew  It.  I  think  they 
were  convinced  that  perhaps  I  had 

Senator  Coopkk.  Did  you  teatlfy  belore 
commiteee? 

Mr.  WnwiB.  No,  sir;  nor  did  I  ever  prepare 
a  statement  for  anybody  to  iiae  In  giving 
teetlmony.  ^     ^^       ^ 

Senator  Coopbb.  What  did  you  do  then  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WnNKE.  These  gentiemen  for  many 
years- 


Senator  CooFKB.    What? 
Mr.  WBNKH.    Senator,  these  gentlemen,  I 
think  you  understand  the  situation  as  I 
found  It  when  I  was  approached  and  gained 

a  client 

Senator  Coopbb.  What  is  this? 
Mr.  Wbind.  I  think  you  iinderstand  fully 
the  exact  circumstances  that  are  necessary. 
These  people  for  many  years  have  been  at- 
tempting to  get  legislation  through.  At  the 
time  my  services  were  engaged,  a  bill  had 
already  been  introduced  by  Senator  Tar- 
borough  and  Congressman  Lennon.  I  did 
not  know  these  gentlemen,  and  when  I  was 
engaged  I  did  not  know  any  Members  In 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  committees  that  were  work- 
ing on  the  bills  that  had  to  report  them  out. 
I  was  merely  able  to  convince  these  people 
that  I  had  the  abUlty  to  perform— I  guess 
I  am  a  good  salesman — and  they  did  retain 
my  services.  There  was  no  representation 
made  by  m.e,  as  was  said  by  Mr.  Barr. 

Senator  Coofxb.  The  substance  of  your 
Statement  Is  then  that  you  didn't  testify  at 
the  bearings  and  that  you  are  not  an  expert 
in  this  type  of  legislation? 

Mr.  WKima.  No,  sir. 

Senator  cooper.  Tou  didn't  constat  with 
any  employee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  or 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  Member  of  the 
House?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Wmnmi.  No  sir;  It  Is  not  correct. 

Senator  Cooper.  What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  WsiNXB.  I  was  Introduced  to  members 
on  the  committee  after  I  was  engaged  by  the 
freight  forwarders,  members  that  they  had 
spoken  to,  members  that  seemed  sympathetic 
to  the  cause,  people  that  they  secured  to 
Introduce  the  bill,  people  that  they  had  con- 
vinced that  the  bill  was  worthy,  and  that 
the  Industry  was  worth  saving. 

Senator  Cooper.  Did  you  talk  to  them? 

Mr.  WratKR.  I  did,  sir,  after  I  was  intro- 
duced by  the  freight  forwarders;  I  spoke  to 
no  one;  I,  In  fact,  knew  no  one.  Senator.  I 
did  not  know  any  member  of  the  House  or 
the  Senate  committees  that  had  these  bills. 

Senator  Coopxa.  You  Just  talked  to 
Members. 

Mr.  Weinzs.  After  I  waa  Introduced  to 
them  by  the  freight  forwarders.  I  did  not  go 
up  and  say,  "I  would  like  to  meet  you.  Sena- 
tor. I  am  working  on  a  bill."  I  went  In  the 
company  of  people  that  knew  them. 

Senator  Coopeb.  Did  you  tell  them  that 
you  were  worlclng  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  Wbnzb.  J  was  introduced,  as  I  say,  by 
the  trade,  the  freight  forwarders,  though, 
and  they  were  told  I  was  to  be  the  represent- 
ative In  Washington  to  watch  the  progress. 

Senator  Coopzb.  Did  you  discuss  the  merits 
at  the  bill  with  the  members  ot  the  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  Weinxx.  Members? 

Senator  Coopeb.  Did  you  give  them  any 
literature? 

Mr.  Weineb.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  give  them 
any  literature. 

Senator  Coopeb.  Not  being  an  expert,  were 
you  able  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  bill? 

Bidr.  Weinex.  Well,  sir,  the  people  that  I 
was  mtroduced  to  did  not  liave  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  merits  of  the  bill  because  the 
freight  forwarders  had  done  an  excellent 
lobbying  job,  and  they  had  convinced  them. 
It  was  not  my  Job  to  convince  any  Senator  or 
Congressman  to  vote  for  this  bill,  nor  did  I 
attempt  ta 


I  did,  however,  speak  to  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen on  the  committees  after  being  in- 
troduced to  them,  who  had  already  been 
spoken  to  by  the  freight  forwarders  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  were  sym- 
pathetic to  the  bill. 

Senator  Cooper.  Were  you  registered  as  a 
lobbyist? 
Mr.  WEiNai.  No,  Sir;  I  was  not  lobbying. 
Senator  Cooper.  Not  lobbying?     Did  you 
talk  to  Mr.  Baker  about  this  bill? 

Mr.  Wetner.  Mr.  Baker  knew  that  I  was 
working  on  the  bill. 

Senator  Cooper.  Did  you  talk  to  him  about 
It? 

Mr.  Weineb.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Cooper.  Never  did? 

Mr.  Weineb.  Other  thaa  the  fact  that 

Senator  Cooper.  What? 

Mr.  Weineb.  No,  sir;  other  than  the  fact 
that  this  was  a  client  I  had,  and  what  I  was 
doing,  but  I  did  not  ask  for  his  help  nor  did 
I  receive  any. 

Senator  Cooper.  How  long  had  you  known 
Mr.  Baker? 

Mr.  Weiner.  Well,  I  had  met  Mr.  Baker,  I 
would  say,  a  year  or  so  before  this  occurred. 
I«  was  truly  social. 

Senator  Cooper.  Who  Introduced  him  to 
you?    Do  you  remembert 

Mr.  Weiner.  No.  I  was  In  a  restaurant 
here  In  Washington  one  day  when  I  was  down 
on  one  of  my  visits,  and  t  was  having  lunch 
with  somebody.  Obvloualy  the  person  I  was 
having  lunch  with  did  Imow  Mr.  Baker  be- 
cause Mr.  Baker  came  aloag  and  said,  "Hello," 
and  he  sat  down,  and  had  a  drink,  and  that 
was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Senator  Cooper.  Why  were  you  In  his  office 
BO  often  during  the  time  that  this  bill  was 
under  consideration? 

Mr.  Weiner.  As  I  indicated  before,  sir, 
when  up  on  the  Hill  It  was  a  very  convenient 
place  to  go,  and  I  didn't  have  many  friends 
on  the  Hill,  and  there  Is  no  explanation  other 
than  the  fact  that  I  did,  str. 

Senator  Cooper.  And  It  Is  your  statement 
In  all  this  time  that  you  never  discussed  with 
him  the  legislation  or  your  Interest  or  asked 
for  his  help  In  securing  Its  passage? 

Mr.  Weiner.  No,  sir.  He  knew  I  was  work- 
ing on  It.  I  did  not  ask  for  nor  receive  any 
help  on  this  matter. 

Senator  Cooper.  Did  you  also  keep  an 
apartment  In  the  La  Salle  Hotel? 

Mr.  Weiner.  I  am  still  there,  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  Whatt 

Mr.  Weiner.  My  office  Is  in  the  La  Salle 
Hotel,  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  Now?| 

Mr.  Weiner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  Then  you  have  this  office 
and  also  an  apartment  that  you  mentioned 
before? 

Mr.  Weiner.  Yes,  sir;  It  is  all  In  one. 

Senator  Cooper.  What? 

Mr.  Weineb.  It  Lb  all  Ia  one. 

Senator  Coofex.  It  Is  the  same  place? 

Mr.  Weinee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  When  you  gave  this  check 
you  said  that  you  wanted  to  be  very  correct 
and  to  show  what  It  was  for  and  so  you  wrote 
on  the  check  the  services  to  be  rendered. 
Why  didn't  you  submit  eome  written  memo- 
randum or  why  didn't  you  make  the  check 
out  to  the  firm  of  Tucker  &  Baker? 

Mr.  Weiner.  I'm  sorry,  sir;  I  did  not  hear 
the  last  part  of  your  queiy. 

Senator  Cooper.  You  have  said  that  you 
wanted  to  be  very  correct  and  so  you  wrote 
upon  the  check  the  purpose  of  the  check 
being  for  legal  services.  Why  didn't  you 
spell  it  out  more  explicitly  either  in  the  na- 
ture of  some  memorandum  between  you  and 
Baker  &  Tudker  or  make  the  check  out  to 
Baker  &  Tucker? 

Mr.  Weiner.  It  Just  was  not  done,  sir.  I 
bad  no  reason  to  do  it.  If  I  did  not  trust  the 
people  to  act  according  to  their  agreement  I 
should  not  have  engaged  their  services  to 


start  with,  particularly  as  attorneys.  I  just 
did  not  feel  that  there  was  need  for  a  written 
retainer  agreement. 

Senator  Cooper.  Mr.  Weiner 

Mr.  Weiner.  I  wish  I  had  at  this  point,  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  Counsel  has  read  to  you 
certain  statements  you  have  made.  Of 
course,  you  have  known  the  reason  you  have 
been  Interviewed  and  its  connection  with 
this  Inquiry? 

Mr.  Weiner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  And  you  know  that  the 
central  figure  \n  this  inquiry  has  been  Mr. 
Baker;  that  most  of  the  problems  we  have 
gone  into  have  arisen  from  the  central  figure, 
Mr.  Baker.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Weiner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cooper.  Then  why  did  you  In  your 
answer  withhold  an  important  central  fact 
about  which  you  could  testify? 

Mr.  Weiner.  I  was  not  attempting  to  with- 
hold  

Senator  Cooper.  What? 

Mr.  Weiner.  Actually  I  was  not  attempting 
to  withhold  anything.  Senator. 

Senator  Cooper.  What  Is  that? 

Mr.  Weiner.  I  was  not  attempting  to  with- 
hold anything. 

Senator  Cooper.  But  whether  you  at- 
tempted or  not 

Mr.  Weiner.  All  that  occurred,  I  was  try- 
ing to  keep  away  from  this  Issue  since  I  had 
really  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Baker  except 
paying  bis  &nn  a  legal  fee,  and  the  fact  that 
I  knew  him,  and  I  was  not  involved  in  any 
business  dealings  with  him  or  anything  else 
that  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  and,  as 
a  result,  I  Just  wanted  to  stay  away  from  this. 
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NONREIMBURSEMENT  FOR  RECRE- 
ATIONAL PURPOSES  OP  BANKS 
LAKE  ON  THE  COLUMBIA  BASIN 
PROJECT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Magntison,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  determine 
that  certain  costs  of  operating  and 
maintaining  Banks  Lake  on  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  project  for  recreational  pur- 
poses are  nonreimbursable. 

Banks  Lake  is  an  equalizing  reservoir 
on  the  Columbia  Basin  project.  The  lake 
is  now  operated  for  irrigation  purposes 
alone  and  the  water  level  fluctuates 
widely,  thus  making  recreational  use  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible.  This  bill  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  stabilize  the 
water  level  of  the  lake  by  permitting  ad- 
ditional pumping.  Stabilization  of  the 
water  level  of  the  lake  would  enhance 
values  for  recreation  users  of  the  area 
and  would  be  especially  beneficial  for  the 
most  effective  utilization  of  existing  and 
planned  facilities  at  Coulee  City  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

I  believe  this  legislation  merits  the  ap- 
proval of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  605)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  determine  that 
certain  costs  of  operating  and  maintain- 
ing Banks  Lake  on  the  Columbia  Basin 
project  for  recreational  purposes  are 
nonreimbursable,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Jackson  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Magntj- 
SON) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


A  PROPOSED  CONSTITDTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO  THE 
POWER  OP  COURTS  OF  THE 
XJNITED  STATES  TO  ADMIT  VOL- 
UNTARY CONFESSIONS  OP  GUILT 
IN  CRIMINAL  TRIALS 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Bennttt,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr    BYRD   of   Virginia.   Mr.   Dodd.   Mr. 

EASTLAND.     Mr.     ELLENDER,     Mr.     FANNIN. 

Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Spahkman, 
lir  Tauiadge.  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 
YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolution 
which  would  reestablish  the  very  sensi- 
ble and  sound  rule  that  the  voluntary 
confession  of  an  accused  in  a  criminal 
case  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence 
against  him  on  his  trial. 

After  years  and  years  of  increasing 
crime  rates,  I  feel  sure  that  we  must  all 
agree  with  the  President's  recent  pro- 
nouncement in  his  state  of  Union  mes- 
sage that  "this  Nation  must  make  an  all- 
out  effort  to  combat  crime."  The  latest 
crime  statistics  available  from  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  indicate 
that  serious  crimes  throughout  the 
United  States  increased  10  percent  dur- 
ing the  first  9  months  of  1966.  Since 
1960.  the  volume  of  crime  in  the  United 
States  has  risen  46  percent  while  the 
population  has  grown  only  8  percent. 

In  our  great  cities  citizens  are  faced 
with  increased  odds  that  they  may  be- 
come the  victims  of  muggings,  vicious 
assaults,  burglaries,  and  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  property.  Last  November, 
for  example,  was  the  54th  successive 
month  that  crime  has  risen  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Of  course,  the  problem  of  increasing 
crime  is  closely  related  to  the  effective- 
ness of  law  enforcement,  and  national 
commissions  and  Federal  grants  to  Im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  our  law  en- 
forcement officials  are  Important  facets 
of  our  war  on  crime;  but  these  useful 
and  necessary  steps  do  not  alter  the  fact 
that  we  must  grant  our  police  the  op- 
portunity to  do  theh:  job.    Increasingly 
In  the  last  decade,  our  law  enforcement 
officers  have  been  denied  reasonable  pro- 
cedures which  were  once  great  bulwarks 
against  crime.    Recent  high  court  rul- 
ings, particularly  the  case  of  Miranda 
against  Arizona,  have  stressed  individual 
rights  of  the  accused  to  the  point  where 
the  public  safety  has  been  relegated  to 
the  back  row  of  the  courtroom. 

As  a  result  of  the  Miranda  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  erected  a  number  of 
artificial  rules  which  have  the  effect  of 
excluding  confessions  of  guilt  in  criminal 
cases  no  matter  how  voluntary  such  con- 
fessions may  have  been  given.  I  have 
been  concerned  for  years  with  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  aspect  of 
criminal  law  because  such  decisions  have 
placed  unjustified  handicaps  upon  law 
enforcement  officers  and  trial  courts  and 
have  resulted  in  the  freeing  of  multi- 
tudes of  criminals  of  undoubted  guilt. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  crim- 
inal law  Is  to  protect  society  against 
criminals.  The  law  desires,  however,  to 
avoid  the  conviction  of  any  Innocent 
man.    To  this  end.  it  erects  in  favor  of 


any  persons  charged  with  a  crime  a  pre- 
smnption  of  innocence,  requires  the 
prosecution  to  establish  every  essential 
element  of  his  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  secures  to  him  the  services  of  a 
lawyer,  gives  him  the  compulsory  process 
to  obtain  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in 
his  behalf,  and  secures  to  him  the  right 
to  cross-examine  through  the  agency  of 
his  lawyer  the  witnesses  against  him. 
These  things  are  as  they  should  be. 

However,  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
the  subject  of  confessions  seem  to  be 
based  on  the  theory  that  society  needs 
little  protection  from  criminals,  but 
criminals  need  much  protection  from 
law  enforcement  officers.  This  theory  Is 
most  unjust  to  the  honorable  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  frequently  jeop- 
ardize and  sometimes  lose  their  lives  In 
efforts  to  protect  society  from  those  who 
prey  upon  it.  I  agree  with  those  who 
call  this  philosophy  the  "fox  hunt  theory 
of  law  enforcement"  because  it  tends 
toward  viewing  the  criminal  law  as  a 
mere  game  in  which  the  criminal,  like 
the  fox.  should  be  given  an  even  chance 

to  escape,  .     .«      ^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Miranda 
case  tilts  the  scales  of  Justice  in  favor  of 
those  accused  of  crime  and  against  the 
prosecution.  The  Court  has  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  accuser  and  society  are 
just  as  much  entitled  to  justice  as  the 
accused. 

My  proposed  constitutional  amena- 
ment  provides  in  substance  that  the  only 
test  of  the  admissibiUty  of  the  confession 
of  guilt  in  a  criminal  case  is  its  volimtary 
character,  and  the  decision  of  the  trial 
judge  that  a  particular  confession  is  vol- 
untary shall  not  be  reversed  if  It  Is  sup- 
ported by  any  competent  testimony  in 
the  case.  Thus,  the  amendment  would 
retain  the  rule  which  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  recognized  as  valid  until  recent 
days  and  which  prevailed  in  aU  States 
whose  legal  systems  are  based  on  the 
common  law. 

The  trial  Judge  sees  the  witnesses  who 
give  testimony  concerning  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  confession  is 
made.  He  has  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  witnesses  and  to  determine 
which  of  them  Is  telling  the  truth.  The 
rule  which  I  propose  would  exclude  from 
evidence  in  criminal  cases  Involuntary 
confessions  Irrespective  of  whether  they 
may  be  true  or  false,  and  this  is  the  only 
practical  and  reasonable  way  In  which 
courts  can  deal  with  the  confessions 
problems. 

The  sole  test  for  the  admissibility  of 
a  confession  into  evidence  should  be 
whether  or  not  it  was  voluntarily  made. 
The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  stronger 
evidence  against  any  man  than  his  vol- 
imtary confession  that  he  committed  a 
crime  which  the  law  requires  to  be  estab- 
lished by  other  testimony  independent 
of  his  confession.  By  allowing  a  de- 
termination of  whether  the  confession 
was  voluntary,  my  amendment  will  af- 
ford protection  to  the  civil  Uberties  of 
suspects  while  allowing  proper  leeway 
to  the  protection  of  the  general  public 
Interest  In  having  the  crime  either  pre- 
vented or  solved. 

Already,  the  effects  of  the  Miranda 
case  are  being  felt  around  the  country. 


Solicited  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Crlmi- 
nal  Laws  and  Procedures,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  reports  from  many  district 
attorneys  from  all  over  the  Nation  indi- 
cate that  the  percentage  of  criminal 
suspects  who  now  refuse  to  make  confes- 
sions or  statements  is  greater  than  be- 
fore the  Miranda  case.    In  New  York, 
for  example,  the  district  attorney  of 
Brooklyn  has  stated  that  there  was  a  40- 
percent  increase  during  recent  months 
after  Miranda  In  the  number  of  suspects 
who    refused    to    make    statements    to 
Brooklyn  authories  In  criminal  cases. 

I  urgently  appeal  to  you  to  give  every 
consideration  to  this  amendment.  Our 
thousands  of  dedicated  and  honorable 
law-enforcement  officers  deserve  this 
vote  of  confidence;  and  the  people  of 
America,  sick  and  tired  of  criminals  go- 
ing unpunished  and  crime  increasing,  de- 
mand it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  proposed  Joint 
resolution,  together  with  two  statements 
which  I  have  recently  given  on  the  Mi- 
randa decision,  be  printed  at  this  point 

in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  Joint  resolution  and  statements 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution   (S.J.  Res.  22) 
proposhig  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  the  voluntary  admission  or  confes- 
sion of  tiie  accused  in  a  criminal  prose- 
cution shall  be  admissible  against  Urn 
in  any  court  sitting  anywhere  In  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  ruling  of  a 
trial  Judge  admitting  an  admission  or 
confession  as  voluntarily  made  shall  not 
be  reversed  or  otherwise  disturbed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  or  any  Inferior  court 
established  by  Congress  or  under  its  au- 
thority if  such  ruling  is  supported  by 
competent  evidence,  hitroduced  by  Mr. 
Ervin  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  RB.  23 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  foUow- 
ing  article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
ttie  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  submission  to  the  States  by  the  Con- 


gress: 


"ABTICLX  — 


"SwjnoK  1.  Except  when  the  Congress  es- 
tablishes a  different  test  in  prosecutions  for 
crime  against  the  United  States  or  a  dis- 
trict  commonweath,  territory,  or  possession 
of  the  United  States,  or  when  the  State  es- 
tablishes a  different  test  in  prosecutions  for 
crime  against  it,  the  sole  test  of  the  admls- 
sibUlty  of  an  admission  or  confession  of  an 
accused  In  a  criminal  prosecution  In  any 
court  sitting  anywhere  In  the  United  states 
shall  be  whether  or  not  it  was  voluntarily 
made,  and  the  ruling  of  a  trial  Judge  «idmlt- 
ting  an  admission  or  confession  in  evidence 
as  voluntarily  made  shall  not  be  reversed  ot 
otherwise  disturbed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
or  any  inferior  court  ordained  and  ^tah- 
llshed  by  the  Congress  or  vmder  Its  authority 
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it  the  ruling  Ifl  supported  by  competent  evi- 
dence. The  provlslona  of  this  amendment 
shall  be  applicable  to  an  admission  or  con- 
fession even  though  It  was  made  by  an  ac- 
ciJMd  under  arrest  or  In  custody  during  his 
Interrogation  by  a  law  enforcement  officer 
prior  to  the  conmiencement  of  the  criminal 
prosecution  when  no  coxmsel  representing 
him  was  present." 

The  statements  presented  by  Senator 
Ervin  are  as  follows: 
Miranda  v.  Akizona:   A  Decision  ^ased  on 

EZCESSIVZ:    AND    ViSIONABT     SOLICITDDE    TOB 
THE   ACCTTSED 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  Its  recent  5 
to  4  decision.  In  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384  U.S. 
436,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  State  court 
convictions  for  kidnaping,  rape,  and  robbery, 
and  a  Federal  court  conviction  for  robbery 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  based  upon 
voluntary  confessions  made  by  the  accused 
while  they  were  being  questioned  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  had  them  In  custody. 
As  a  result  of  the  decision,  some  of  these 
self-confessed  criminals  may  go  free. 

While  none  of  the  convictions  was  for  mur- 
der, the  decision  calls  to  mind  Daniel  Web- 
ster's aphorism: 

"Every  unpunished  murder  takes  away 
something  from  the  security  of  every  man's 
life." 

I  wish  to  make  some  observations  concern- 
ing the  majority  decision  In  the  Miranda 
case,  and  its  Impact  upon  constitutional 
government  and  the  capacity  of  our  society 
to  protect  Its  law-abiding  members  from 
those  who  commit  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and 
other  crimes. 

In  so  doing,  I  shall  exercise  a  right  vouch- 
safed to  all  Americans  by  these  words  of  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone : 

"Where  the  courts  deal,  aa  ours  do,  with 
great  public  queatlons,  the  only  protection 
against  unwise  decisions,  and  even  judicial 
usurpation,  Is  careful  scrutiny  of  their  ac- 
tion, and  fearless  comment  upon  It." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
makes  these  fundamental  principles  as  clear 
as  the  noonday  sun  In  a  cloudless  sky: 

First.  The  power  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  power 
to  change  Its  meaning,  belongs  to  Congress 
and  the  States,  and  not  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 
Second.  The  legislative  power  of  the  United 
i  States,  which  is  the  power  to  prescribe  rules 
of  conduct  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  belongs  to  Oongress,  and  not  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Third.  The  Supreme  Court  has  no  power 
in  respect  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  except  the  power  to  In- 
terpret them,  which  Is  merely  the  power  to 
ascertain  and  give  effect  to  their  meaning. 

Fourth.  The  power  to  amend  their  consti- 
tutions belongs  to  the  respective  States  and 
their  people,  and  not  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Plfth.  The  legislative  power  of  the  States, 
Which  Is  the  power  to  prescribe  rules  of 
conduct  for  their  people,  belongs  to  the 
lawmaking  bodies  of  the  respective  States, 
and  not  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Sixth.  The  Supreme  Court  has  no  power 
In  respect  to  the  constitutions  and  laws  of 
the  States  except  to  Interpret  them  for  the 
purpoee  of  determining  whether  they  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  there  Is  not  a  syllable  In  the 
phraseology  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  Is  not  In  accord  with  these 
self-evident  truths: 

nrst.  The  laws  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedure  were  made  to  protect 
society  from  those  who  commit  murder, 
npe,  robbery,  and  other  offenses,  and  not 
to  free  self -confess  criminals. 

Second.  The  most  convincing  evidence  of 
the  guilt  of  the  accused  In  a  criminal  case 
Is  his  own  voluntary  confession  that  he  com- 
mitted the  crime  with  which  he  stands 
charged. 


My  love  for  the  law  disables  me  to  pay 
homage  to  deviations  from  constitutional 
principles  and  self-evident  truths,  even 
when  Supreme  Court  Justices  are  responsible 
fcM"  the  deviations.  As  a  consequence,  it 
constrains  me  to  say  that  the  majority  de- 
cision In  the  Miranda  oase  Is  Incompatible 
with  the  six  constltutioaal  principles  which 
have  been  eniunerated,  and  the  two  self- 
evident  truths  which  have  been  stated. 

I  digress  momentarily  to  point  out  our 
country's  present  plight  In  respect  to  crime. 
Crime  Is  rampant  and  rising  In  our  land. 
Since  1960,  the  volume  of  crime  In  the 
United  States  has  risen  46  percent  while  the 
population  has  grown  only  8  percent.  The 
tragedy  implicit  in  these  figures  is  height- 
ened by  the  FBI  study  of  offenders,  which 
reveals  that  over  48  percent  of  them  repeat 
their  offenses  within  3  years  after  being 
released  upon  a  prior  charge. 

I  state  in  epitome  the  statistics  relating 
to  crimes  committed  la  the  United  States 
during  1965 : 

Seriotis  crimes:  2,780,000,  an  increase  of 
6  percent  over  1964. 

Murders:  9,850,  an  increase  of  6  percent 
over  1964. 

Forcible  rapes:  22,470,  an  Increase  of  9 
percent  over  1964. 

Robberies:  118,920,  an  Increase  of  6  per- 
cent over  1964. 

Aggravated  assaults:  306,700,  an  Increase  of 
8  percent  over  1964. 

Burglaries:  1,173,200,  an  Increase  of  6  per- 
cent over  1964. 

Grand  larcemes:  762.400,  an  increase  of  8 
percent  over  1964. 

Automobile  thefts:  486,600,  an  Increase  of 
5  percent  over  1964. 

This  catalog  of  crime  Justifies  certain  con- 
clusions concerning  the  hour.  It  Is  no  time 
for  Judges  to  allow  an  eScessive  and  visionary 
solicitude  for  the  accused  to  blind  their  eyes 
to  the  reality  that  the  victims  of  crime  and 
society  itself  are  as  much  entitled  to  Justice 
as  the  accused.  It  is  likewise  no  time  for 
Judges  to  let  an  excessive  and  visionary  so- 
licitude for  the  accused  prompt  them  to 
usurp  and  exercise  powtr  they  do  not  possess 
and  Invent  new  rules  to  turn  loose  upon  so- 
ciety self-confessed  criminals. 

The  Miranda  case  is  the  latest  step  in  the 
Journey  which  some  Supreme  Court  Justices 
began  in  McNabb  v.  1/-S..  318  U.S.  322,  and 
Mallory  v.  U.S.,  354  U.S.  449.  and  continued 
In  Escobedo  v.  Illinois.  378  U.S.  478. 

The  dissent  of  Justice  White  in  the  Es- 
cobedo case  may  reveal  the  purpose  of  the 
Journey.    He  said: 

"The  decision  is  thus  another  major  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  goal  which  the  court 
seemingly  has  In  mlnd^to  bar  from  evidence 
all  admissions  obtained  from  an  individual 
suspected  of  a  crime,  Whether  Involuntarily 
made  or  not." 

The  rulings  In  the  McNabb  and  Mallory 
cases  are  not  based  upon  constitutional 
grounds.  In  those  cases,  the  Court  seized 
upon  a  rule  of  criminal  procedure  applicable 
solely  to  arresting  offloers,  converted  it  into 
a  rule  of  evidence,  and  held  that  the  rule  as 
thus  converted  barred  voluntary  confessions 
made  by  the  accused  during  a  period  of  urfc- 
necessary  delay  betweem  arrest  and  arraign- 
ment. Hence,  the  rulings  In  the  McNabb  and 
Mallory  cases  can  be  nullified  by  a  simple 
congressional  enactmeat. 

It  Is  otherwise,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  rulings  In  the  Escobedo  and  Miranda 
cases.  It  will  require  either  some  Judicial 
repentance  or  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  protect  the  American  people  from  the  con- 
sequences of  these  rulings. 

The  Escobedo  case  Illustrates  the  truth 
that  hard  cases  are  the  quicksands  of  sound 
law.  In  It,  the  Court  oonsiders  the  provision 
of  the  sixth  amendment,  which  specifies  that 
"In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  |o  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel  for  his  defense."  and  holds  by  a 
5-to-4  vote  that  the  tight  to  have  the  as- 


sistance of  counsel  for  one's  defense  estab- 
lished by  It  antedates  the  beginning  of  a 
criminal  prosecution,  and  arises  whenever  a 
law  enforcement  officer  begins  to  suspect  that 
a  person  In  his  custody  might  be  the  per- 
petrator of  an  unsolved  crime  which  he  U 
Investigating. 

The    decision    of    the    majority    In    the 
Miranda  case  stamps  with  approval  the  Es- 
cobedo case's  ruling  In  respect  to  the  sixth 
amendment  right  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  one's  defense.     After  so  doing, 
the  majority  opinion  proceeds  to  hold  that 
no  matter  bow  spontaneous  It  may  be,  and 
no  matter  how  Intelligent  or  versed  in  law  its 
maker  may  be,  no  voluntary  confession  made 
by  a  suspect  In  custody  while  being  ques- 
tioned by  a  Federal  or  State  law  enforcment 
officer  Investigating  an  unsolved  crime  can 
be  admitted  in  evidence  in  any  Federal  or 
State  Court,  unless  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer strictly  observes  the  newly  Invented  re- 
quirements   which    are    laid    down    In   the 
Miranda  case,  and  which  did  not  even  exist 
until  the  majority  opinion  in  that  case  was 
written.     The  majority  decision  undertakes 
to   Justify   this   holding   by  asserting  that 
these  requirements  are  Implicit  in  the  fifth 
amendment  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion. 

According  to  these  newly  Invented  require- 
ments, the  suspect  In  custody  "must  be 
warned  prior  to  any  questioning  that  he  has 
the  right  to  remain  silent,  that  anything  he 
says  can  be  used  against  him  In  a  court  of 
law,  that  he  has  the  right  to  the  presence  of 
an  attorney,  and  that  If  he  cannot  afford  an 
attorney,  one  will  be  appointed  for  him  prior 
to  any  questioning  If  he  so  desires.  Oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  these  rights  must  be  af- 
forded to  him  throughout  the  interrogation." 
The  requirements  provide,  moreover,  that 
even  if  the  specified  warnings  are  given,  no 
subsequent  voluntary  confession  of  the  sus- 
pect can  be  received  in  evidence  In  any 
court  unless  his  attorney  Is  present  when  it 
Is  made  or  unless  he  waives  the  right  enu- 
merated in  the  warning  before  making  It. 
And  the  requirements  further  prescribe  that 
the  suspect  can  waive  such  rights  only  by 
expressly  saying  that  he  "Is  willing  to  make 
a  statement  and  does  not  want  an  attorney." 
And  even  in  that  event  the  voluntary  con- 
fession is  Inadmissible  unless  it  "closely" 
follows  the  express  waiver. 

The   majority   decisions   in  the  Escobedo 
and  Miranda  cases  in  respect  to  the  sixth 
amendment  right  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel   for  one's  defense  are  repugnant  to 
the  words  of  the  Constitution  and  all  prior 
cases    construing    them.    According   to   the 
words  of  the  Constitution,  the  sixth  amend- 
ment right  to  have  the  assistance  of  coimsel 
for  one's  defense  does  not  exist  except  in  a 
criminal  prosecution,  and  hence  cannot  pos- 
sibly arise  until  a  criminal  prosecution  is 
commenced.    A    criminal    prosecution    Is   a 
prosecution  In  a  court  of  Justice  in  the  name 
of  Oovemment  against  an  Individual  charged 
With  crime  and  involves  a  determination  of 
his  guilt  or  innocence.    This  being  true,  the 
informal  questioning  of  a  suspect  In  custody 
by    a    law    enforcement    officer    cannot    be 
rightly  equated  with  a  criminal  prosecution. 
While  Congress  and  State  legislatures  may 
enact  statutes  applicable  In  their  respective 
Jurisdictions  which  enlarge  the  right  of  an 
Individual  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel, 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  powerless  to  add  to  or 
take   from   the   scope  of   the   constitutional 
right  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  as 
such  right   is  defined  in  the  sixth  amend- 
ment.    Accordingly,   the   majority  decisions 
In  the  Escobedo  and  Miranda  cases  repre- 
sent an  attempt  to  change  the  meaning  of 
the  sixth  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  virtually  confesses  this 
to  be  BO  in  the  subsequent  case  of  Johnson 
v.  New  Jersey  (384  U.S.  719),  by  refusing  to 
apply  the  ruling  in  the  Escobedo  case  to 
cases  antedating  it. 

The  majority  decision  in  the  Miranda  case 
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does  even  more  violence  to  the  fifth  amend- 
ment privilege  against  seU-lncrlmlnation. 

This  constitutional  provision  had  Its 
origin  in  a  court  of  evidence  which  arose  In 
England  out  of  abhorrence  for  the  notori- 
ous Court  of  Star  Chamber,  which  actuaUy 
forced  men  to  be  witnesses  against  them- 
Klves  on  the  trial  of  criminal  charges 
gainst  them.  The  principle  It  embodies  has 
been  Incorporated  Into  the  constitutions  of 
virtually  all  States  in  the  Union. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  note  that  the 
jllranda  case  has  nothing  to  do  with  mvol- 
untary  confessions.  Involuntary  confessions 
have  been  Inadmissible  In  criminal  cases  in 
federal  and  State  courts  since  the  founding 
of  the  RepubUc.  It  Is  needless  to  inquire 
why  this  Is  so.  It  seems  appropriate  to  ob- 
serve, however,  that  involuntary  confessions 
»re  barred  from  evidence  In  criminal  cases  in 
State  courts  not  only  by  their  own  laws,  but 
glso  by  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

The  majority  decision  In  the  Miranda  case 
Is  without  support  In  any  prior  decision. 
Moreover,  it  is  in  actual  conflict  with  a  num- 
ber of  prior  decisions  which  expressly  reject 
arguments  of  counsel  for  accused  that  re- 
quirements similar  to  those  Invented  In  the 
Miranda  case  ought  to  bar  the  admission  of 
voluntary  confessions.  The  majority  deci- 
sion in  the  Miranda  case  lacks  validity  of 
these  three  reasons: 

First.  The  language  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment privilege  against  self-incrimination  Is 
Inapplicable  to  voluntary  confessions. 

Second.  The  precedents  and  the  writings 
of  legal  scholars  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  has  no 
relation  to  voluntary  confessions. 

Third.  The  history  of  the  privilege  against 
■elf -Incrimination  shows  that  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  voluntary  confessions. 

The  dissenting  opinions  of  Justices  Clark, 
Harlan.  Stewart,  and  White  In  the  Miranda 
case  elaborate  these  reasons  with  convincing 
force.  Consequently,  I  will  forego  detailed 
discussion  of  them  and  content  myself  with 
making  some  brief  comments  upon  the  first 
of  them.  ,     ^ 

The  fifth  amendment  privilege  against 
Mlf-lncrimlnatlon    Is    expressed    in    these 

words: 

"No  person  shall  be  compelled  In  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself." 

These  words  apply  only  to  compelled  or 
forced  testimony.  For  this  reason,  they  can- 
not be  rightly  applied  to  any  voluntary  con- 
fession made  under  any  circumstances  be- 
cause voluntary  confessions  are  voluntarily 
made.  Besides,  the  constitutional  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  belongs  only  to  a 
witness;  that  is,  one  who  gives  evidence  In  a 
cause  before  a  court  or  other  tribunal. 
Moreover,  the  privilege  attaches  itself  only  to 
a  witness  in  a  specified  cause;  that  Is,  a 
criminal  case  or  Its  equivalent.  Manifestly, 
the  interrogation  of  a  suspect  In  custody  by 
a  law  enforcement  officer  Investigating  an 
unsolved  crime  does  not  make  the  suspect  a 
Witness  before  a  covirt  or  other  tribunal  In 
a  criminal  case  or  Its  equivalent. 

While  Congress  and  State  legislatures 
may  enact  statutes  applicable  within  their 
respective  Jurisdictions  which  establish  con- 
ditions precedent  to  the  admissibility  of 
voluntary  confessions  similar  to  those  de- 
lineated In  the  majority  opinion  In  the 
Miranda,  case,  the  Supreme  Court  cannot 
rightly  do  so  because  It  Is  not  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  to  change  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  as  such  privilege 
la  defined  in  the  fifth  amendment. 

Coneequently,  the  majority  decision  In  the 
Miranda  case  represents  an  attempt  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  constitutions  of  the  States,  and  to 
make  laws  for  the  United  States  and  the 
States.  The  majority  opinion  really  admits 
this  to  be  true  by  speaking  of  the  newly 
created  requirements  as  "the  principles  an- 


nounced today"  and  "the  system  of  warnings 
we  deUneate  today." 

The  Supreme  Court  corroborated  this  ad- 
mission of  the  majority  In  the  Miranda  case 
by  subsequently  holcUng  In  the  Johnson 
case  that  the  newly  invented  requirements, 
allegedly  based  upon  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion dating  back  to  June  15,  1790,  have  no 
application  whatever  to  cases  begun  prior  to 
June  22,  1964. 

When  one  reads  and  ponders  the  majority 
opinion  In  the  Miranda  case,  he  is  impeUed 
to  the  abiding  conviction  that  its  rationale  is 
as  follows:  That  despite  any  protestations  to 
the  contrary,   the   Supreme   Court   Justices 
who  Join  m  the  majority  opinion  believe  that 
a  substantial  percent  of  all  law  enforcement 
officers,  who  Investigate  unsolved  crimes  and 
interrogate  suspects  In  custody,  resort  to  un- 
due pressure  or  trickery  to  obtam  confessions 
from  the  suspects;  that  In  conequence,  sus- 
pects in  custody  need  protection  from  the  law 
enforcement  officers  who  Interrogate  them; 
and  that  the  most  efficacious  way  to  give  sus- 
pects in  custody  the  needed  protection  Is  to 
Impose  upon   law  enforcement  officers  con- 
ditions precedent  to  Interrogation  which  will 
prevent  or  substontlally  deter  the  suspects 
from  making  any  confessions,  or  from  even 
making  any  statements  asserting  their  In- 
nocence 

I  submit  that  this  rationale  is  unjust  to 
the  thousands  of  dedicated  and  honorable 
law  enforcement  officers  who  seek  to  protect 
the  lives,  the  bodies,  the  habitations,  and  the 
other  property  of  our  people  In  all  areas  of 
our  land  from  criminal  depredations.  All  of 
us  should  remember  that  each  year  soores  of 
law  enforcement  officers  die  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty  In  order  that  we  might 

live. 

To  be  sure  some  law  enforcement  officers 
abuse  their  authority.  Some  Judges  do  Uke- 
^t£e — especially  when  they  attempt  to  amend 
constitutions  and  make  laws  rather  than  to 
Interpret  them.  Hamstringing  all  law  en- 
forcement officers  because  some  of  them  err 
Is  about  on  a  par  with  padlocking  all  court- 
rooms because  some  Judges  err. 

Despite  some  intimations  In  the  majority 
opinion  that  confessions  constitute  unre- 
liable testimony,  there  Is  no  proof  that  they 
are  more  unreliable  than  other  testimony 
which  Is  dally  received  without  complaint  in 
our  courts.  I  assert  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction  that  experience  in  the 
administration  of  Justice  makes  this  plain: 
The  rule  which  excludes  from  evidence  in 
criminal  cases  Involuntary  confessions,  irre- 
spective of  whether  they  be  true  or  false,  is 
the  only  practical  and  reasonable  way  In 
which  courts  can  deal  with  this  problem. 

No  person  can  be  convicted  of  crime  in  any 
court.  Federal  or  State,  unless  the  prosecu- 
tion proves  these  two  things  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt: 

First.  That  a  crime  has  been  actually  com- 
mitted. 

Second.  That  the  accused  was  the  per- 
petrator of  such  crime. 

The  prosecution  must  prove  the  first  of 
these  things,  which  the  law  calls  the  corpus 
delicti,  by  Independent  evidence.  It  Is  per- 
missible to  use  a  voluntary  confession  of  the 
accused  only  as  evidence  that  he  was  the  per- 
petrator of  the  crime  established  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  by  other  testimony. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before:  The 
most  convincing  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  In  a  criminal  case  Is  his  own  volun- 
tary confession  that  he  committed  the  crime 
with  which  he  stands  charged. 

The  trial  Judge,  who  sees  the  witnesses  and 
observes  their  demeanor  upon  the  stand, 
ordinarily  has  little  difficulty  m  determining 
whether  a  confession  offered  In  evidence  was 
voluntarily  or  Involuntarily  made. 

When  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  an 
associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina,  I  had  occasion  to  describe 
the  simple  procedure  by  which  the  trial  Judge 
determines  this  question. 


I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  an 
opinion  which  I  wrote  at  that  time  In  State 
v.  Rogers,  233  N.C.  390,  64  SJE.  2d  672.  28 
A.L.R.  2d  1104: 

"When  the  admissibility  of  a  confession  Is 
challenged  on  the  ground  that  it  was  induced 
by  Improper  means,  the  trial  Judge  is  re- 
quired to  determine  the  question  of  fact 
whether  It  was  or  was  not  voluntary  be- 
fore he  permits  it  to  go  to  the  Jury.  In 
making  this  preliminary  Inquiry,  the  Judge 
should  afford  both  the  prosecution  and  the 
defense  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  present 
evidence  in  the  absence  of  the  Juiry  showing 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  confes- 
sion was  made.  When  the  trial  court  finds 
upon  a  consideration  of  all  the  testimony 
offered  on  the  preliminary  inquiry  that  the 
confession  was  voluntarily  made,  his  find- 
ing Is  not  subject  to  review.  If  It  is  supported 
by  any  competent  evidence." 

The  rule  which  prevails  In  most  Jurisdlc- 
tions  that  the  finding  of  the  trial  Judge  on 
this  question  Is  not  subject  to  review  If  it  Is 
supported  by  any  competent  evidence  Is  ex- 
ceedingly wise.  He  has  an  opportumty  to  see 
the  witnesses  and  Judge  their  credibility. 
This  opportunity  Is  denied  to  an  appellate 
court  which  is  compelled  to  act  upon  the 
basis  of  printed  testimony.  When  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  Is  reduced  to  cold 
type.  It  Is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  testl- 
money  of  an  Ananias  from  that  of  a  Oeorge 
Washington. 

Justice  Harlan  appraised  the  majority  de- 
cision In  the  Miranda  case  aright  when  he 
declared  in  his  dissenting  opinion  that  "the 
decision  of  the  Court  represents  poor  con- 
stitutional law  and  entaUs  harmful  conse- 
quences for  the  country  at  large." 

It  has  always  been  recognized  In  our  coun- 
try that  the  questioning  of  suspects  in  cus- 
tody by  law  enforcement  officers  Investigating 
unsolved  crimes  constitutes  a  legitimate  in- 
strument of  law  enforcement.  By  the  Ju- 
dicious use  of  this  instrument  of  law  enforce- 
ment, untold  thousands  of  Innocent  suspects 
have  been  armually  freed  without  trial,  and 
untold  thovisands  of  guUty  suspects,  who 
woiUd  have  otherwise  gone  unwhipped  of 
Justice,  have  been  annually  brought  to 
Judgment. 

The  drastic  limitations,  which  the  majority 
opinion  In  the  Miranda  case  places  upon  the 
interrogation  process,  Bjre  well  designed  to  In- 
duce sxispects  in  custody  to  remain  silent 
when  law  enforcement  officers  undertake  to 
question  them  concerning  unsolved  crimes 
and  thus  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  In- 
terrogation process  Itself. 

As  the  Inevitable  consequence  of  these 
drastic  limitations,  the  nxmiber  of  Innocent 
suspects  freed  without  trial  will  diminish. 
the  detention  of  Innocent  suspects  will  be 
prolonged,  and  the  number  of  criminal  trials 
Win  be  multiplied. 

Moreover,  multitudes  of  guUty  suspects 
will  escape  conviction  and  punishment,  and 
be  turned  loose  upon  society  to  repeat  their 
crimes  simply  because  many  crimes  cannot 
be  solved  without  confessions.  This  U  par- 
ticularly true  of  burglaries,  grand  larcenies, 
and  automobile  thefts,  which  are  frequently 
committed  in  secret,  and  of  forcible  rapes, 
which  are  frequently  commlted  under  such 
circumstances  that  the  victim  cannot  iden- 
tify her  assistant.  Like  observations  are 
true  of  many  felony  murders,  robberies,  and 
aggravated  assaults. 

The  country  ought  not  to  suffer  these 
harmful  consequences.  As  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  I  shaU  try  to  do  something 
to  avert  them.  I  wlU  ask  the  Congress  to 
submit  to  the  States  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  will  provide  that  In 
the  absence  of  congressional  or  State  legisla- 
tion to  the  contrary,  the  sole  test  of  the  ad- 
mlsslbUity  of  confessions  in  criminal  cases 
shall  be  whether  or  not  they  were  voluntarily 
made,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  cannot 
reverse  the  ruling  of  a  trial  Judge  admitting 
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a  confeaslon  aa  Toluiitarlly  made.  If  such 
ruling  la  supported  by  any  competent 
evidence. 

I  nuiy  not  succeed  In  my  purpose  because 
the  BUbmiaslon  of  a  propooed  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  States  requires  the  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congrees, 
and  because  many  Senators  and  Congress- 
men seon  to  believe  that  Judicial  aberrations 
are  sacrosanct  and  ought  to  be  as  unalterable 
as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians. 

I  shall  nevertheless  try  because  I  know 
these  things  to  be  true:  Enough  has  been 
done  for  those  who  murder  and  rape  and 
rob.  It  Is  time  to  do  something  for  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  be  murdered  or  raped 
or  robbed.  

Statxiomt  or  Senator  Sam  J.  Ebvik,  Js., 

BBOKK    TBS    SXTBOOMVrrTEK    ON    CONSTITa- 
TIONAI.  AmKNDMKNTS  ON  TBE  IMPLICATIONS 

or    TBS    StrpREME    CotntT    Decision    of 

ICouNDA  V.  Arizona 

Blr.  Chairman,  no  problem  more  critically 
demands  attention  and  action  than  the 
alarming  Increase  in  crime  in  this  country. 
Last  year,  the  President  expressed  great 
alarm  that  the  crime  rate  had  doubled  in 
this  coxmtry  in  25  years  and  bad  Increased 
five  times  faster  than  the  pop\ilatlon  growth 
In  the  last  seven  years.  In  our  great  dtles, 
citizens  are  faced  with  Increased  odds  that 
they  may  become  the  victims  of  muggings, 
vlcloiis  assaults,  burglaries,  and  the  wanton 
destruction  of  property.  When  we  consider 
the  staggering  cost  of  crime  In  terms  of 
dollars  lost,  of  death.  Injury  and  suffering 
Inflicted  on  thotisands  of  victims,  and  at 
fear  engendered  in  millions  of  law-abiding 
citizens,  we  must  agree  with  President  John- 
son that  "crime  is  a  national  problem." 

The  series  of  hearings  of  yo\ir  Subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  Implications  of 
the  recent  decision  of  Miranda  v.  Arizona 
will,  I  feel,  shed  valuable  light  on  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  this  decision  and  the  action 
Congress  can  take  to  deal  with  them. 

Of  cotirse,  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
crime  can  be  fought.  Poverty  and  sub- 
standard social  conditions  are  part  of  the 
crime  picture,  but  more  welfare  and  social 
programs,  the  greatest  in  our  country's  his- 
tory, have  not  made  a  dent  in  the  crime 
problem.  Also,  the  problem  of  increasing 
crime  is  Intimately  related  to  the  effective- 
ness of  law  enforcement.  Improving  police 
administration  should  certainly  be  consid- 
ered by  everyone  sincerely  Interested  in 
fighting  crime,  and  I  feel  the  "Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  196S"  was  a  great 
step  forward  In  this  area.  The  upgrading 
of  law  enforcement  activities  is  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  that  can  be  taken 
to  reduce  crime  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Congress  will  continue  to  look  for  creative 
approaches  in  this  area. 

This  Investigation,  however,  deals  with  an- 
other part  of  the  crime  picture  and  I  *^inv 
this  subcommittee  should  face  the  fact  that 
increasingly  In  the  last  decade  our  law  en- 
forcement officers  have  been  limited  and 
often  hamstrung  in  dealing  with  crime  by 
high  court  nilings.  These  rulings  have 
drastlcaUy  limited  police  investigative  pow- 
ets.  have  forbidden  the  use  of  voluntary 
confessions  by  the  accused  In  many  In- 
stances heretofore  permitted,  and  have  al- 
tered reasonable  procedures  which  once  were 
the  great  bulwarks  against  crime.  Recent 
high  court  nilings  have  stressed  individual 
rights  of  the  accused  to  the  point  where 
public  safety  has  often  been  relegated  to 
the  back  row  of  the  courtroom.  In  the 
process,  police  have  become  confused  In 
their  efforts  to  protect  the  public  ttom 
acknowledged  criminals.  Dissenting  court 
opinions  have  pointed  out  that  Investigative 
procedural  rules  are  becoming  unrealistic. 

Civilization  represents  at  best  a  delicate 
balance  between  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  society's  rights.    As  iSi.  Justice  Car- 


doso explained  In  Snyder  v.  Maaaachusetta, 
291  VS.  97,  122  (1934) ,  "Justice,  though  due 
to  the  accused,  is  due  to  the  acctiser,  also. 
The  concept  of  fairness  must  not  be  strained 
till  it  is  narrowed  to  a  filament.  We  are  to 
keep  the  balance  true." 

We  have  not  kept  the  balance  true.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Supreme  Court  in  recent 
years  has  moved  through  logic  shattering 
sentiment  and  stifling  procedures  to  favor 
the  individual  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  is  de- 
feated. Indeed,  In  the  prosecution  of 
crimes,  we  have  seen  the  powers  of  the  police 
at  any  level  to  conduct  in-custody  Inter- 
rogation gasp  in  the  case  of  Escobedo  and, 
more  recently,  die  in  Mirunda. 

Basically,  the  Court  majority  held  In  the 
Miranda  case  that: 

"The  prosecution  may  not  use  statements, 
whether  exculpatory  or  Inculpatory,  stem- 
ming from  custodial  interrogation  of  the 
defendant  unless  it  democstrates  the  use  of 
procedural  safeguards  effective  to  seciire  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination." 

The  Court  majority  henceforth  requires 
that  before  any  suspect  may  be  questioned 
he  must  be  warned  that  he  has  a  right  to 
remain  silent,  that  anything  he  says  may 
be  used  against  him,  and  that  he  has  a 
right  to  the  presence  of  an  attorney,  either 
retained  or  appointed.  The  suspect  who  sub- 
mits to  interrogation  after  being  so  warned 
may  terminate  such  interrogation  himself 
at  any  time  simply  by  Indicating  that  he 
wants  it  stopped. 

Thus  did  the  majority  for  all  practical 
ptirposes  fulfill  the  prediction  by  Mr.  Justice 
White  of  its  ultimate  goal  "to  bar  from 
evidence  all  admissions  obtained  from  an  in- 
dividual suspected  of  crime,  whether  In- 
voluntary made  or  not".  Escobedo  v.  Jlli- 
noia,  378  U.S.  478,  495  (1964). 

The  claimed  basis  for  the  decision  was  the 
Fifth  Amendment's  protection  of  the  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination,  a  basis  which 
has  no  support  in  the  language  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  or  in  the  history  of  the  privilege. 
The  clear  language  of  the  Amendment  is 
that  "in  any  criminal  case"  no  person  shall 
be  compelled  "to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self." One  of  the  foremost  legal  scholars 
of  this  century,  Edward  Oorwln,  after  care- 
ful study,  concluded  that  the  Amendment, 
when  "considered  in  the  Ught  to  be  shed  by 
grammar  and  the  dictionary  appears  to  sig- 
nify simply  that  nobody  shall  be  compelled 
to  give  oral  testimony  against  himself  in  a 
criminal  proceeding  undor  way  In  which  he 
is  defendant."  This  construction,  that  the 
privilege  applies  to  prohdblt  compelled  Ju- 
dicial Interrogations  only,  is  firmly  supported 
by  the  English  authorities  and  the  common 
law  history  of  the  privilege.  Moreover,  the 
dissent  by  Mr.  Justice  Harian  and  Mr.  Justice 
White  convincingly  demonstrated  that  no 
legal  precedent  existed  for  the  application 
of  the  privilege  to  police  interrogation,  a 
demonstration  the  majority  opinion  never 
really  refuted. 

It  requires  little  reflection  to  realize  what 
the  Court  majority  has  done.  It  has  not 
only  practically  eliminated  confessions  from 
trial  court  considerations;  it  has  probably 
made  impossible  the  ordinary  practice  of 
police  Interrogation  Itself,  a  result  which 
stirely  entails  harmful  consequences  for  the 
coimtry  at  large.  Mr.  Jiutice  Harlan  in  dis- 
sent warned  that  althouf^  the  extent  of  the 
harm  wrought  by  the  decision  could  not  be 
accurately  foretold;  it  was  readily  apparent 
that  it  would  impair  law  enforcement  to 
some  extent.     He  said : 

"We  do  know  that  some  crimes  cannot  be 
solved  without  confessions,  that  ample  ex- 
pert testimony  attests  to  their  importance 
in  crime  control,  and  that  the  Court  is  tak- 
ing a  real  risk  with  socioty's  welfare  in  im- 
posing Its  new  regime  on  the  country.  The 
social  costs  of  crime  are  too  great  to  call 
the  new  rules  anything  but  a  hazardous 
experimentation." 


I  believe  that  this  "hazardous  experimen- 
tation" is  one  which  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
in  view  of  the  grave  problems  that  crime 
now  poses  to  this  country.  Accordingly,  i 
propose  to  introduce  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  to  deal  with  the  Miranda  ded- 
Blon.  My  amendment  will  allow  the  law,  as 
it  did  previously,  to  protect  suspects  and 
defendants  from  having  confessions  and 
other  admissions  coerced  from  them  without 
rendering  next  to  impossible  the  solving  ot 
many  crimes.  By  providing  that  any  admis- 
sion or  confession  shall  be  admissible  in  evi- 
dence If  made  voluntarily,  my  amendment 
will  return  the  rule  which  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  recognized  as  valid  until  recent 
days  and  which  has  prevailed  in  all  states 
whose  legal  systems  are  based  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  common  law.  When  all  is 
said,  there  is  no  reason  residing  in  the  propo- 
sition that  persons  charged  with  crime  should 
be  protected  by  law  against  their  voluntary 
admissions  and  confessions  that  they  com- 
mitted the  crime  with  which  they  are 
charged. 

Beginning  with  Brown  v.  Mississippi,  297 
U.S.  278  (1936) ,  the  Court  applied  due  proc- 
ess standards  to  questions  of  admissibility  of 
confessions  in  court.  Excluded  were  confes- 
sions gained  by  threats  or  imminent  danger, 
physical  deprivation,  physical  brutality,  re- 
peated or  extended  interrogation,  lengthy 
detention  and  other  coercive  means.  The 
goal  to  be  achieved,  as  in  my  amendment, 
was  "voluntariness,"  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
removal  of  all  pressure  but  the  removal  of 
unfair.  Illegal,  or  reprehensible  pressure. 

My  amendment  will  allow  a  determination 
of  whether  the  confession  was  voluntary,  and, 
as  such,  will  afford  protection  to  the  civil 
liberties  of  suspects  while  allowing  leeway  to 
protection  of  the  general  public  interest  in 
having  crime  either  prevented  or  solved. 

After  Miranda,  we  have  the  police  hand- 
cuffed. In  many  cases,  there  are  no  clues  at 
the  scene  of  the  crime.  There  may  be  no 
witnesses  or  the  witness  may  be  dead  or  dis- 
abled. The  only  thing  the  police  may  have 
to  go  on  Is  a  known  criminal  lurking  in  the 
area,  or  a  crime  being  committed  in  a  certain 
pattern.  If  they  may  not  bring  people  in 
and  question  them,  the  rate  of  crime  solving 
is  likely  to  drop  precipitately. 

If  we  do  not  seriously  consider  the  enact- 
ment of  this  type  of  amendment,  the  result 
will  be  that  the  dvll  liberties  of  criminal 
s\ispects  will  be  over  protected  while  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  society  will  be  seriotts- 
ly  infringed  upon. 

The  danger  in  the  constant  innovating 
drive  of  the  majority  of  the  court  was  well 
set  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Jackson.  He 
said: 

"This  Coiurt  is  forever  adding  new  stories 
to  the  temple  of  constitutional  law,  and  the 
temple  has  a  way  of  collapsing  when  one 
story  too  many  is  added."  Douglas  v.  Jean- 
nette,  319  U.S.  157, 181  (1943). 

I  maintain  that  we  must  act  before  the 
temple  collapses. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  for  taking  the 
leadership  in  this  important  matter.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  one  thing  that  will 
do  more  to  curb  crime  in  this  country 
than  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 

Criminals  today,  although  they  confess 
volimtarily  that  they  have  committed 
crimes,  are  getting  away  free  simply  be- 
cause a  lawyer  w£is  not  present  or  be- 
cause of  some  technicality.  If  a  man 
voluntarily  confesses  that  he  is  guilty 
of  a  crime  some  technicality  should  not 
allow  him  to  go  free. 
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Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  important 
resolution  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  take  prompt  action  on  it. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  LEGISLATIVE 
REORGANIZATION  BILL— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    S    TRROX7GB    31 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  26  amendments  to  S.  355,  the 
legislative  reorganization  bill,  which  will 
be  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonsonityI 
shortly  after  the  disposition  of  the 
cloture  motion  tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
proposed  amendments  be  numbered  con- 
secutively, that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record  seriatim,  together  with  short  ex- 
planatory notes  and  the  text  of  existing 
or  related  provisions. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  and  explanatory  notes  be  set  in 
large-size  type,  as  if  orally  delivered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  and  other 
documents  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  requested. 

The  amendment  (No.  6)  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  9,  page  7,  strike 
out  all  to  and  including  line  23,  page  7. 

On  page  7,  line  24,  strike  out  the  sub- 
section designation  "(e)",  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  subsection  designation 
"(d)". 

KOnON  TO  STSIKE  INCXEASED  COMMITTEB 
QUOSirM  REQUIBEMENTS,  ABOLITION  OF  FBOXT 
VOTINO ^EXPLANATION 

This  amendment  would  delete  the  pro- 
visions in  S.  355  which  abolish  proxy 
voting  in  committee,  and  require  the 
actual  presence  of  a  majority  for  a  com- 
mittee to  take  any  sustion.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  the  actual  presence  of  a  majority 
is  required  only  to  report.  Committees 
and  subcommittees  are  free  to  adopt 
rules  permitting  any  other  action  to  be 
taken  by  a  quorum  of  only  one-third. 
This  amendment  would  preserve  the 
existing  situation. 

The  amendment  (No.  7)  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  m  the  table  of  contents, 
immediately  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  122  of  the  bill,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 
Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

STANDING  VTIXB  OT  THE  ROTATE 

Sec.  123.  Paragraph  6(a)  of  Rule  XVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"6.  (a)  Three  members  of  the  follow- 
ing named  committees,  to  be  selected 
by  their  respective  committees,  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Comimlttee  on 
Appropriations,  to  serve  on  said  commit- 
tee when  the  annual  appropriation  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  the  following  table  (vposite 
the  name  of  the  committee  Is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions: 


"name     or    COKMITTEE    AND    FTTBP08B     OF 
APPROPaiATION 

"Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry: For  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  related  matters. 

"Committee  on  Armed  Services:  For 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

"Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences:  For  aeronautical  and 
space  activities  and  matters  relating  to 
the  scientific  aspects  thereof,  except 
those  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated 
with  the  development  of  weapons  systems 
or  military  operations. 

"Committee  on  Banking  and  (Curren- 
cy:  For  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

"Committee  on  Commerce:  For  the 
Deptu'tment  of  Commerce  and  related 
activities.  Including  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

"Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: For  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Committee  on  Finance,  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  For  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Post  Office. 

"Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  For 
the  Department  of  State  and  related 
agencies,  and  for  the  foreign  assistance 
programs. 

"Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs:  For  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies. 

"Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  For  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  for  the 
Judiciary. 

"Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: For  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"Committee  on  Public  Works:  For 
public  works. 

"Senate  Members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  (to  be  selected 
by  said  Members) :  For  the  development 
and  utilization  of  atomic  energy." 

XX  OFFICIO  !"»"«■■«  OF  AFPBOPUATION 
CQICICITTEK — EXPUUTATION 

The  Senate  rules  presently  provide  for 
the  selection  of  three  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  from 
each  of  eight  legislative  committees. 
These  ex  officio  members  serve  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  the  limited 
purpose  of  considering  annual  appropria- 
tions for  programs  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  particular  legislative  com- 
mittee. The  revision  of  this  rule  adds  six 
more  legislative  committees  to  this  list, 
on  the  groimd  that  they  have  equally  val- 
id claims  to  participate  in  appropriations 
decisions  affecting  matters  within  their 
jurisdiction.  These  six  additional  com- 
mittes  are:  Commerce,  Finance,  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Judiciary,  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  Banking  and  Cur- 


rency. 


XXISTINa  FBOVISIONS 


6.  (a)  Three  members  of  the  following- 
nsuned  committees,  to  be  selected  by  their 
respective  committees,  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, to  serve  on  said  committee 
when  the  annual  appropriation  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  purposes  spec- 
ified In  the  following  table  opposite  the 
name  of  the  committee  Is  being  con- 


sidered by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions: 

T»AM»  OF  COKWTTEE  AND  PUEPOSB  OV 
AFFBOFEIATION 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forest- 
ry: For  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service:  For  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  For  the 
Department  of  War;  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: For  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  For  rivers 
and  harbors. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  For 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 

Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  (to  be  selected  by 
said  members) :  For  the  development  and 
utilization  of  atomic  energy. 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences:  For  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  and  matters  relating  to  the 
scientific  aspects  thereof,  except  tboee 
peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated  with 
the  development  of  weapons  systems  or 
military  operations. 

The  amendment  (No.  8)  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows : 

Beginning  with  line  12,  page  14,  strike 
out  all  to  and  mcluding  line  8,  page  15, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(c)  No  stsmding  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  shall  sit,  without 
special  leave,  while  the  Sraiate  or  the 
House,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  in  session. 
A  motion  for  leave  for  a  standing  com- 
mittee to  sit  while  the  Senate  or  the 
House  is  in  session  shall  be  a  privileged 
motion  and  shall  not  be  debatable.". 

OOmUTT^      MEETINGS      DTTKING      SENATE      SES- 
SIONS  EXPLANATION 

Although   standing   committees  may 
now  sit  without  special  leave  during  the 
period  while  morning  business  Is  con- 
ducted, a  single  Senator  stUl  has  the 
power  to  prevent  every  standing  commit- 
tee and  every  subcommittee  of  a  sftandlng 
committee  from  meeting  while  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session  after  the  close  of  morn- 
ing business.     The  Monroney  proposal 
would  alter  this  arrangement  by  caning 
out  a  statutory  exemption  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  by  per- 
mitting legislative  committees  to  meet 
during  sessions  with  the  consent  of  the 
joint  leadership,  but  only  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  hearings.   The  Clark  proposal, 
on  the  other  hand,  provides  even  handed 
treatment  to  aU  committees,  by  imple- 
menting the  Intention  of  the  drafters  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  by  stating  that  a  committee  may 
obtain  leave  to  sit  without  restriction  as 
to  purpose,  while  the  Senate  is  In  ses- 
sion by  a  privileged,  nondebatable  mo- 
tion. 

EXISTING  PROVISIONS 
KULE  XXV 

5.  No  standing  c<xnmlttee  shall  sit 
without  special  leave  while  the  Saiate 
is  In  session  after  (1)  the  conclusion 
of  the  morning  hour,  or  (2)  the  Senate 
has  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
unfinished  business,  pending  business,  or 
any  other  budness  except  private  bills 
and  tiie  routine  morning  business, 
whichever  Is  earlier. 
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Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  134(c)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
(2  UJS.C.  190b(b) )  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
no  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  shall  sit.  without  special  leave, 
while  the  Senate  or  the  House,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  In  session.  The  prohibi- 
tion contained  In  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  or  to  the  fol- 
lowing committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. A  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  conduct  a  hearing  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session  if  consent  therefor 
has  been  obtained  from  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate.  A  standing  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  conduct 
a  hearing  while  the  House  is  in  session 
if  consent  therefor  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Speaker  and  the  minority  lead- 
er of  the  House.  In  the  event  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  such  officer  or  leader,  the 
consent  of  such  officer  or  leader  may  be 
given  by  a  Member  of  that  House  of 
which  such  officer  or  leader  is  a  Mem- 
ber designated  by  him  for  that  purpose." 

(b)  Paragraph  5  of  Rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  re- 
pealed. 

The  amendment  (No.  9)  submitted  by 
Mr.  Ci^RK  is  as  follows : 

On  page  5,  line  13,  strike  out  the  words 
"new  sentences". 

On  page  6,  line  4.  strike  out  "meet- 
ing.'.", and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "meet- 
ing.". 

On  page  6.  between  lines  4  and  5,  in- 
sert the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"The  business  to  be  considered  at  any 
meeting  of  a  standing  committee  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  its 
rules.  Any  measure,  motion,  or  matter 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
which  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  Indicate  their  desire  to  con- 
sider by  votes  or  by  presentation  of 
written  notice  filed  with  the  committee 
clerk,  shall  be  considered  at  such  meet- 
ing. 

"Action  for  the  initiation,  conduct, 
and  termination  of  hearings  by  a  stand- 
ing committee  upon  any  measure  or  mat- 
ter within  Its  Jiurlsdlction  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  majority  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

"Whenever  any  measure,  motion,  or 
other  matter  pending  before  a  standing 
committee  has  received  consideration  in 
executive  session  or  sessions  of  the  com- 
mittee for  a  total  of  not  less  than  five 
hours,  any  Senator  may  move  the  pre- 
vious question  with  respect  thereto. 
When  such  a  motion  is  made  and  second- 
ed, or  a  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  c<Mnmittee  is  presented  to  the  chair- 
man, and  a  quonmi  as  prescribed  by 
committee  rules  pursuant  to  paragraph 
3  of  rule  XXX  is  present,  it  shall  be  sub- 
mitted immediately  to  the  conunlttee  by 
the  chairman,  and  shall  be  determined 
without  debate  by  yea  and  nay  vote.  A 
motion  for  the  previous  question  shall  be 


decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sena- 
tors voting.  A  previous  question  may  be 
asked  and  ordered  with  respect  to  one 
or  more  pending  meaeures,  motions,  or 
matters,  and  may  embrace  one  or  more 
pending  amendments  to  any  pending 
measure,  motion,  or  matter  described 
therein  and  final  action  by  the  commit- 
tee on  the  pending  bill  or  resolution.  If 
the  previous  question  is  so  ordered  as  to 
any  measure,  motion,  or  matter  that 
measure,  motion,  or  matter  shall  be  pre- 
sented immediately  to  the  committee  for 
determination.  Each  member  of  the 
committee  desiring  to  be  heard  on  one 
or  more  of  the  measures,  motions,  or  oth- 
er matters  on  which  the  previous  ques- 
tion has  been  ordered  shall  be  allowed 
to  speak  thereon  for  a  total  of  thirty 
minutes. 

"These  provisions  liiall  be  applicable 
to  meetings  and  procedure  thereat  at  any 
meeting  of  any  subcommittee  of  any 
standing  committee.". 

COMMriTEE   BILL   OF   RIOHTS EXPLANATION 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  efficient  and 
democratic  management  of  committee 
business,  it  is  essential  that  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  each  standing  com- 
mittee be  expressly  authorized  to  con- 
vene meetings;  to  direct  the  initiation, 
conduct,  and  termination  of  hearings ;  to 
call  up  bills  for  consideration;  and  to 
terminate  debate  in  committee  after  a 
measure  has  received  adequate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Monroney  bill  provides  a  proce- 
dure by  which  a  majority  can  convene  a 
meeting  and  direct  that  a  measure  be  re- 
ported. This  amendment  complements 
these  provisions  by  clarifying  the  right 
of  the  majority  to  fix  the  agenda ;  to  halt 
filibusters  in  committee  by  terminating 
debate  after  a  measure  has  received  con- 
sideration in  executive  session  for  a  total 
of  5  hours;  and  to  direct  the  initiation, 
conduct,  and  termination  of  hearings. 

Existing  provisions:  None. 

The  amendment  (No.  10)  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  im- 
mediately after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 122  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  item: 

Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11. 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

STANDING    RULES    Or    THE    SENATE 

Sec.  123.  Rule  XXVn  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"4.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  mem- 
bers of  a  committee  of  conference  shall 
have  indicated  by  the^r  votes  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  bill  ac  passed  and  their 
concurrence  in  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  Senate  on  the  matters  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  occasion  the  ^polntment  of  the 
committee." 

SELECTION  or  CONFERXES EXPLANATION 

A  majority  of  the  Senate  members  of 
a  conference  committee  would  have  to  be 
chosen  from  those  who  Indicated  by  their 
votes  their  concurrence  with  the  prevail- 
ing view  in  the  Senate  on  matters  on  dis- 
agreement with  the  House. 

Existing  provisions:  None 


The  amendment  (No.  11)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  in  the  table  of  contents, 
immediately  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  122  of  the  bill,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 
Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  U, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

STANDING    RULES    OF    THE    SENATE 

Sec.  123.  (a)  Rule  ni  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"RtJLE   in 
"COMMENCEMENT    OF    OAILT    SESSIONS 

"1.  The  Presiding  Officer  having  taken 
the  chair,  and  a  quorum  being  present, 
motions  to  correct  any  mistakes  made  in 
the  entries  of  the  Senate  Journal  of  the 
preceding  day  shall  be  in  order  and  pro- 
ceeded with  until  disposed  of,  unless  ob- 
jected to.  If  objection  is  made,  the  Sen- 
ator moving  to  correct  the  Senate  Jour- 
nal and  the  Senator  objecting  may  file 
at  the  clerk's  desk  briefs  in  support  of 
their  positions.  Such  briefs  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Senate  Journal  for  the 
calendar  day  on  which  the  motion  to  cor- 
rect was  made,  together  with  a  notice 
that  a  vote  on  the  motion  will  take  place 
on  the  following  calendar  day  on  whicli 
the  Senate  is  in  session  at  a  time  certain 
to  be  set  by  the  Presiding  Officer.  At  the 
designated  time,  the  motion  to  correct 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  de- 
cided without  debate. 

"2.  Unless  a  motion  to  read  the  Senate 
Journal  of  the  preceding  day,  which  shall 
be  nondebatable,  is  made  and  passed  by 
majority  vote,  the  Senate  Journal  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  read  without 
actual  recitation  and  approved. 

"3.  A  quorvun  shall  consist  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and 
sworn." 

(b)  Rule  IV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"RULE  rv 

"SENATE    JOURNAL 

"1.  The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  accurately  stated  In  the  Senate 
Journal  which  shall  be  the  Senate  section 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  Messages 
of  the  President  in  full;  titles  of  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions,  and  such  parts  as  shall 
be  affected  by  proposed  amendments; 
every  vote,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the 
contents  of  each  petition,  memorial,  or 
paper  presented  to  the  Senate;  the  legis- 
lative proceedings;  and,  the  executive 
proceedings  in  open  executive  sessions, 
shall  be  entered. 

"2.  The  executive  proceedings  In  closed 
sessions,  the  confidential  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  proceedings  when  sit- 
ting as  a  Court  of  Impeachment,  shall 
each  be  recorded  by  the  Journal  Clerk  In 
a  separate  book." 

JOURNAL EXPLANATION 

The  Senate  Journal  is  nothing  more 
than  a  quaint  anachronism  which  is 
never  looked  at  by  anyone  and  is  read 
only  for  the  purposes  of  delay.  Its  place 
has  been  taken,  for  practical  purposes, 
by  the  Congressional  Record.  This 
amendment  recognizes  this  fact,  and 
satisfies  article  I,  section  5.  clause  3,  of 
the  Constitution,  which  requires  each 
House  to  keep  a  Journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings, by  stating  that  the  Senate  section 
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of  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
the  Senate  Journal. 

Since  the  Congressional  Record  is 
printed  and  available  to  Senators  each 
morning  following  a  session,  there  is  no 
need  to  have  it  read  aloud,  and  the  right 
to  require  that  is  abolished.  Presumably 
any  errors  in  the  Congressional  Record 
will  be  corrected  Informally,  or  by  unani- 
mous consent,  as  they  are  today.  But 
a  procedure  for  correcting  mistakes  by 
motion,  without  debate.  Is  provided  for 
those  cases  in  which  unanimous  consent 
cannot  be  obtained.  Under  this  proce- 
dure, the  Senator  seeking  to  make  the 
correction,  and  the  Senator  objecting  to 
the  correction  may  file  written  briefs  in 
support  of  their  positions  for  publication 
in  the  Congressional  Record  in  advance 
of  the  vote. 

EXISTING   PROVISIONS 

RULE  m 

COMMENCEMENT    OF    DAILY    SESSIONS 

1.  The  Presiding  Officer  having  taken 
the  chair,  and  a  quorum  being  present, 
the  Journal  of  the  preceding  day  shall  be 
read,  and  any  mistakes  made  in  the  en- 
tries corrected.  The  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal shall  not  be  suspended  unless  by 
unanimous  consent;  and  when  any  mo- 
tion shall  be  made  to  amend  or  correct 
the  same,  it  shall  be  deemed  a  privileged 
question,  and  proceeded  with  until  dis- 
posed of. 

2.  A  quonmi  shall  consist  of  a  majority 
of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  ajid  sworn. 

RULE   IV 

journal 

1.  The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  briefly  and  accurately  stated  on  the 
Journal.  Messages  of  the  President  In 
full;  titles  of  bills  and  joint  resolutions, 
and  such  psirts  as  shall  be  affected  by 
proposed  amendments;  every  vote,  and  a 
brief  statement  of  the  contents  of  each 
petition,  memorial,  or  paper  presented  to 
the  Senate,  shall  be  entered. 

2.  The  legislative,  the  executive,  the 
confidential  legislative  proceedings,  tmd 
the  proceedings  when  sitting  as  a  Court 
of  Impeachment,  shall  each  be  recorded 
in  a  separate  book. 

The  amendment  (No.  12)  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clark  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents, 
immediately  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  122  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  Item: 
Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11. 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

STANDmO  BULKS  OF  THE   SENATE 

Sec  123.  Rule  XIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"9.  During  the  consideration  of  any 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter,  any 
Senator  may  move  that  all  further  de- 
bate under  the  order  for  pending  business 
shall  be  germane  to  the  subject  matter 
before  the  Senate.  If  such  a  motion, 
which  shall  be  nondebatable.  Is  approved 
by  the  Senate,  all  further  debate  under 
the  said  order  shall  be  germane  to  the 
subject  matter  before  the  Senate,  and 
all  questions  of  germaneness  under  this 
rule,  when  raised.  Including  appeals, 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Senate  without 
debate." 


GERMANENESS  OF  DEBATE EXPLANATION 

The  present  rule,  which  provides  for 
a  daily  3-hour  period  of  germane  debate, 
would  be  made  more  flexible  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  procedure  whereby  a  majority 
of  the  Senate,  by  nondebatable  motion, 
could  require  further  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing business  to  be  germane  to  the  subject 
matter  before  the  Senate  imtil  the  busi- 
ness was  disposed  of. 

Existing  provisions:  None. 

The  amendment  (No.  13)  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents. 
Immediately  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  122  of  the  bill,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 
Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

STAirotNG  SXTLES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Sec.  123.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  rule: 

"RULE  zu 
"AMENDMENTS GERMANENESS 

"No  amendment  not  germane  or  rele- 
vant to  the  subject  matter  contained  in 
a  bill  imder  consideration  shall  be  re- 
ceived; nor  shall  any  amendment  to  any 
item  or  clause  of  such  bill  be  received 
which  does  not  directly  relate  thereto; 
and  aJl  questions  of  relevancy  of  amend- 
ments, when  raised,  shall  be  decided  by 
the  Presiding  Officer,  subject  to  appeal  to 
the  Senate  to  be  decided  without  debate." 

CEBMANENESS  OF  AMENDBIENTS — ^EXPLANATION 

This  provision,  which  is  similar  to  the 
present  practice  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Incorporates  a  general  prohi- 
bition against  nongermane  amendments. 
Questions  of  germaneness  are  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Presiding  Officer  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  Senate  without  debate. 

Existing  provisions:  None. 

The  amendment  (No.  14)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Clark  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents. 
Immediately  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  122  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 
Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

STANDING    RULES   OP   THE   SENATE 

Sec.  123.  Rule  V  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  sonended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"RULE  v 
"QUORUM ABSENT  SENATORS  MAY  BE  SENT  FOR 


"1.  No  Senator  shall  absent  himself 
from  the  service  of  the  Senate  without 
leave. 

"2.  If,  at  any  time  during  the  dally 
sessions  of  the  Senate,  a  question  shall 
be  raised  by  the  Majority  Leader  or  the 
Mhiority  Leader,  or,  in  their  absence,  by 
the  Acting  Majority  Leader  or  the  Acting 
Minority  Leader,  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
quorum,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  forth- 
with direct  the  Secretary  to  call  the  roll 
and  shall  announce  the  result,  and  these 
proceedings  shall  be  without  debate. 

"3.  Any  Senator  may  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  presence  of  a  quorum  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  recogni- 
tion and  calling  for  a  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing business  once  the  presence  of  a  quo- 


nmi Yiss  been  ascertained;  and,  declara- 
tion of  such  Intention  shall  be  made  by 
such  Senator  immediately  prior  to  his 
raising  the  question  as  to  the  presence 
of  a  quorum.  Immediately  upon  the 
statement  of  such  intention  and  the  rais- 
ing of  such  question  by  any  Senator,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall  forthwith  direct 
the  Secretary  to  call  the  roll  and  proceed 
as  above  provided. 

"4.  Whenever,  during  any  quorum  call 
as  provided  for  in  paragraphs  2  and  3, 
the  Presiding  Officer  ascertains  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  are  present  in 
the  chamber,  he  shall  direct  that  the  quo- 
rum call  be  halted,  and  declare  that  a 
quorum  is  present. 

"5.  Whenever  upon  such  rollcall  It 
shall  be  ascertained  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present,  a  majority  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent may  direct  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to 
request,  and,  when  necessary,  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  absent  Senators, 
which  order  shall  be  determined  without 
debate;  and  pending  its  execution,  and 
until  a  quorum  shall  be  present,  no  de- 
bate nor  motion,  except  to  adjourn,  shall 
be  In  order." 

QUORUMS — EXPLANATION 

The  unrestricted  right  of  any  Senator 
to  call  for  a  quorum  has  frequently  been 
the  source  of  great  harassment  and  de- 
lay. This  amendment  circumscribes  this 
right  by  requiring  a  Senator  to  declare 
his  intention  to  call  for  a  vote  on  the 
pending  business  once  the  presence  of  a 
quonmi  has  been  ascertained.  Only  on 
this  condition  could  an  individual  Sena- 
tor suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
However  the  majority  or  minority  lead- 
ers, or  in  their  absence,  the  acting  ma- 
jority or  minority  leaders,  could  call  for 
a  quorum  at  any  time.  The  Presiding 
Officer  wotUd  have  the  duty  to  halt  the 
quorum  call  once  he  ascertains  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum  in  the  Chamber. 

EZISTINC   PROVISIONS 

RULE   V 

QUORUM ABSENT    SENATORS    MAT    BE   SENT   FOR 

1.  No  Senator  shall  absent  himself 
from  the  service  of  the  Senate  without 
leave. 

2.  If,  at  any  time  during  the  daily  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate,  a  question  shall  be 
raised  by  any  Senator  as  to  the  presence 
of  a  quorum,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall 
forthwith  direct  the  Secretary  to  call  the 
roll  and  shall  announce  the  result,  and 
these  proceedings  shall  be  without  de- 
bate. 

3.  Whenever  upon  such  roll  call  it  shall 
be  ascertained  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent, a  majority  of  the  Senators  present 
may  direct  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  re- 
quest, and,  when  necessary,  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  absent  Senators, 
which  order  shall  be  determined  without 
debate;  and  pending  its  execution,  and 
until  a  quorum  shall  be  present,  no  de- 
bate nor  motion,  except  to  adjourn,  shall 
be  in  order. 

The  amendment  (No.  15)  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  In  the  table  of  contents.  Im- 
mediately  after   the  Item  relating  to 
section  122  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  Item: 
Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30.  between  lines  10  and  11, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 
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Sec.  123.  The  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph 1  of  Rule  XIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  1b  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"When  a  Senator  desires  to  speak,  he 
shall  rise  and  address  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, and  shall  not  proceed  until  he  Is 
recognized;  and  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall  recognize  the  Senator  who  shall 
first  address  him,  except  that  he  shall 
first  give  recognition  to  the  following 
Senators  in  the  order  presCTlbed  if  any 
of  them  shall  also  seek  recognition: 

"(1)  The  Majority  Leader,  or,  In  his 
absence,  any  Senator  designated  as 
Acting  Majority  Leader  by  the  Majority 
Leader,  and  occupying  the  Majority 
Leader's  desk. 

"(2)  The  Minority  Leader,  or.  In  his 
absence,  any  Senator  designated  as  Act- 
ing Minority  Leader  by  the  Minority 
Leader,  and  occupying  the  Minority 
Leader's  desk." 

OBSEB  OF  RBCOamnON EXPLANATION 

This  amendment  codifies  and  elab- 
orates the  unwritten  rule  that  the  Chair 
will  always  give  preference  In  recogni- 
tion to  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers. In  the  absence  of  the  leaders,  It 
gives  equivalent  rights  to  any  Senator 
designated  to  act  In  that  capacity  and 
occupying  the  leader's  desk. 

XXIBTINO  PBOVISIONS 

RT7I.X   ZXX 

DSBATK 

1.  When  a  Senator  desires  to  speak, 
he  shall  rise  and  address  the  Presiding 
Officer,  and  shall  not  proceed  until  he  is 
recognized,  and  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall  recognize  the  Senator  who  shall 
first  address  him. 

The  amendment  (No.  16)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents. 
Immediately  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  122  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 
Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  t^e  following  new  section: 

BTANDDTG  BULZS  OT  THZ  SENATK 

Sec  123.  Rule  XIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  second  sentence  thereof,  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"No  Senator  shall  Interrupt  another 
Senator  in  debate  without  his  consent, 
and  to  obtain  such  consent  he  shall  first 
address  the  Presiding  Officer;  Provided, 
however.  That  such  consent  shall  not  be 
required  where  any  Senator  shall  raise 
a  germane  point  of  order  that  the  Sen- 
ator in  possession  of  the  floor  has  trans- 
gressed the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Unless 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  the  germane 
point  of  order  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Presiding  OfiScer  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  Senate  as  provided  in  this  Rule.  Any 
Senator  against  whom  a  germane  point 
of  order  shall  have  been  raised  and  any 
Senator  raising  such  point  of  order  may 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Presid- 
ing Officer,  which  appeal  shall  be  open 
to  debate.  If  the  Presiding  Officer  shall 
sustain  the  germane  point  of  order  and 
no  ivpeal  Is  taken,  or  if  upon  appeal  the 
Senate  shall  sustain  the  germane  point 


of  order,  the  Senator  against  whom  It 
has  been  made  shall  take  his  seat; 
otherwise  he  shall  retain  possession  of 
the  floor. 

"A  germane  point  of  order  may  be 
raised  in  respect  to  emforcement  of  this 
Rule. 

"When  a  question  of  order  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  a  debatable 
appeal  has  been  taken  on  a  decision  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  as  provided  herein, 
debate  on  such  submission  or  appeal 
shall  be  limited,  in  all,  to  one  hour,  to 
be  divided  equally  between  the  propo- 
nents and  opponents  of  the  point  of 
order,  unless  the  Senate  shall  otherwise 
direct." 

CEBMANB    POINTS     OP    OKDEB EXPLANATION 

The  revision  seeks  to  clear  up  the  con- 
fusing situation  which  presently  exists 
with  regard  to  the  right  to  interrupt  a 
Senator  who  has  the  floor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  point  of  order.  It  pro- 
vides that  a  Senator  may  be  Interrupted 
without  his  consent  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  point  of  order  that  the  Senator 
in  possession  of  the  floor  has  committed 
a  transgression  of  the  niles  of  the  Senate 
germane  to  his  posse«sion  of  the  floor. 

KXISTINO  VBOVISION 

...  No  Senator  shall  Interrupt  an- 
other Senator  in  debate  without  his  con- 
sent, and  to  obtain  such  consent  he  shall 
first  address  the  Presiding  Officer.  .  .  . 

The  amendment  (No.  17)  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents, 
immediately  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  122  of  the  bill,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 
Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

STANDING    BTTLES    OP    THE    SENATE 

Sec  123.  Rule  XIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"9.  Upon  the  request  of  any  Senator 
who  has  been  recognized,  his  remarks 
upon  any  subject  may  be  delivered  in 
writing,  and  if  so  delivered  shall  be 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record  in 
the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  size 
print,  as  If  those  remarks  had  been  de- 
livered orally.  The  Congressional  Rec- 
ord shall  contain  a  notation  that  the 
material  was  submitted  but  not  delivered 
orally." 

SUBMISSION  OP  SPEECHES  WITHOTJT  DELIVEBT 

EXPLAKATION 

Upon  request,  a  Senator  would  be  per- 
mitted to  have  Ms  written  remarks 
printed  in  the  Conoressional  Record  in 
normal  size  print  without  the  require- 
ment of  full  oral  delivery.  However,  the 
Record  would  contain  a  notation  to  the 
effect  that  the  material  was  submitted 
but  not  delivered  orally. 

Existing  provisions:  None. 

The  amendment  (No.  18)  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clark  is  as  f  ollotws : 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  im- 
mediately after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 122  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  item: 
Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 


ffTANDINO  BDLES  07  THE  SENATE 


Sec  123.  Rule  XX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"3.  When  a  question  of  order  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  a  debatable 
appeal  has  been  taken  on  a  decision  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  as  provided  hereto, 
debate  on  such  submission  or  appeal  shall 
be  limited,  in  all,  to  one  hour,  unless 
the  Senate  shall  otherwise  direct." 

POINTS  OF  OEDEB — EXPLANATION 

This  new  provision  would  limit  debate 
on  questions  of  order  submitted  to  ttie 
Senate,  and  debatable  appeals  from  rul- 
ings of  the  Chair,  to  1  hour.  In  all,  unless 
the  Senate  orders  otherwise. 

EXISTING  PBOVISIONS 
BULE    XX QT7XSTIONS   OF   OBOKB 

1.  A  question  of  order  may  be  raised 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  except 
when  the  Senate  is  dividing,  and.  unless 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  shall  be  decided 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  without  debate, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Senate. 
When  an  appeal  is  taken,  any  subsequent 
question  of  order  which  may  arise  before 
the  decision  of  such  appeal  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  Presiding  Officer  without 
debate ;  and  every  appeal  therefrom  shall 
be  decided  at  once,  and  without  debate; 
and  any  appeal  may  be  laid  on  the  table 
without  prejudice  to  the  pending  proposi- 
tion, and  thereupon  shall  be  held  as  af- 
firming the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. 

2.  The  Presiding  Officer  may  submit 
any  question  of  order  for  the  decision 
of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  (No.  19)  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents, 
immediately  after  the  Item  relating  to 
section  122  of  the  bill,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 
Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

STANDING    RTTLES    OF   THE    SENATE 

Sec  123.  (a)  Rule  vn  of  the  Standing 

Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read 

as  follows: 

"BULK  vn 

"UOBNING    BUSINESS 

"1.  One  hour,  if  that  much  time  be 
needed,  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  trans- 
action of  morning  business  as  set  forth 
in  paragraph  2  of  this  rule,  on  each  leg- 
islative day  at  the  opening  of  proceedings 
unless  the  Senate  shall  otherwise  order 
by  unanimous  consent.  The  period  for 
morning  business  may  be  extended  for  up 
to  one  additional  hour,  upon  motion, 
which  shall  be  nondebatable,  approved  by 
majority  action. 

"2.  The  Presiding  OfBcer  shall,  during 
the  period  for  morning  business,  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent, reports  and  communications  from 
the  heads  of  Departments,  and  other 
communications  addressed  to  the  Senate, 
and  such  bills,  Joint  resolutions,  and 
other  messages  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  may  remain  upon  his 
table  from  any  previous  day's  session 
undisposed  of.  The  Presiding  Officer 
shsdl  then  call  for: 
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"The  presentation  of  petitions  and 
memorials. 
"Reports  of  standing  and  select  com- 

"The  introduction  of  bills  and  joint 

resolutions. 

"Concurrent  and  other  resolutions. 

"Statements  or  comments  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  minutes  which  may  include 
requests  for  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
arUcles  and  other  printed  matter  in  the 
Senate  Journal  and  to  submit  statements. 

"3  Until  the  morning  business  shall 
have  been  concluded,  and  so  announced 
fiom  the  Chair,  no  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  bill,  resolution, 
report  of  a  committee,  or  other  subject 
upon  the  Calendar  shaU  be  entertained 
by  the  Presiding  Officer,  unless  by  unani- 
mous consent;  and  if  such  consent  be 
(riven,  the  motion  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment,  and  shall  be  decided  without 
debate  upon  the  merits  of  the  subject 
proposed  to  be  taken  up." 

(b)  Rule  XIX  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 

"9.  it  shall  not  be  In  order  to  Interrupt 
a  Senator  having  the  floor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Introducing  any  memorial,  peti- 
tion, report  of  a  committee,  resolution,  or 
bilL  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chahr  to 
enforce  this  rule  without  any  point  of 
order  hereunder  being  made  by  a  Sena- 
tor." 

(c)  The  Standing  Riiles  of  the  Senate 
are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  rules: 

"BTn.BZLI 
"PETITIONS  AND  ICKMOBIALS 

"1.  Every  petition  or  memorial  shall 
be  signed  by  the  petitioner  or  memorial- 
ist and  have  indorsed  thereon  a  brief 
statement  of  its  contents,  and  shall  be 
presented  and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  without  debate.  But  no  peti- 
tion or  memorial  or  other  paper  signed 
by  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  foreign  power 
shall  be  received,  unless  the  same  be 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"2.  Ehrery  petition  or  memorial  shall  be 
referred,  without  putting  the  question, 
unless  objection  to  such  reference  is 
made;  in  which  case  all  motions  for  the 
reception  or  reference  of  such  petition, 
memorial,  or  other  paper  shall  be  put  In 
the  order  In  which  the  same  shall  be 
made,  and  shall  not  be  open  to  amend- 
ment, except  to  add  instructions. 

"3.  Only  a  brief  statement  of  the  con- 
tents of  such  communications  as  are  pre- 
sented under  the  order  of  business  "Pres- 
entation of  petitions  and  memorials" 
shall  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record;  and  no  other  portion  of  such 
commimlcations  shall  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  imless  specifically 
so  ordered  by  the  Senate,  as  provided  for 
In  rule  XL,  paragraph  1;  except  that 
communications  from  the  legislatures  or 
conventions,  lawfully  called,  of  the  re- 
spective States  and  insular  possessions 
shall  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  whenever  presented,  and 
the  original  copies  of  such  commimlca- 
tions shall  be  retained  in  the  files  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"4.   Senators   having   petitions,   me- 
morials, or  private  bills  to  present  after 


the  conclusion  of  the  morning  business 
may  deUver  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  indorsing  upon  them  their  names. 
Said  petitions,  memorials,  or  bills  shall, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, be  entered  In  the  Congressional 
Record  with  the  names  of  the  Senators 
presenting  them  as  having  been  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

"BULEXLn 
"CALENDAB  MONDAY 

"1.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
business  on  each  Monday,  unless  upon 
motion  decided  without  debate  the  Sen- 
ate shall  otherwise  order,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Calendar  of  Bills  and  Resolutions,  and 
bills  and  resolutions  that  are  not  ob- 
jected to  shall  be  taken  up  in  their  order. 
An  objection  may  be  interposed  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  but  upon  mo- 
tion the  Senate  may  continue  such  con- 
sideration; and  this  order  shall  com- 
mence Immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  morning  business,  and  shall  take  prec- 
edence of  the  unfinished  business  and 
other  special  orders." 

MOBNINO  BUSINESS — EXPLANATION 

The  morning  hour  rule  would  be  re- 
vised extensively  to  abolish  the  confusing 
distinction  between  morning  hour  and 
morning  business,  and  to  dispense  with 
the  need  for  unanimous  consent  to  make 
statements  or  conunents  of  not  more 
than  3  minutes'  duration.    There  would 
be  a  daily  period  of  1  hour.  If  that  much 
time  should  be  needed,  set  aside  at  the 
opening  of  each  new  legislative  day  for 
the  conduct  of  morning  business.    The 
Senate,  by  majority  vote  without  debate, 
could  extend  the  period  for  up  to  1  addi- 
tional hour.    During  this  period,  under 
the  regular  order  of  business.  Senators 
would  have  the  privilege  of  making  3- 
minute  statements  and  could  seek  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  matter 
Inserted  In  the  Record. 


EXISTING  PBOVISIONS 
B17LE  vn 


MOBNING    BTTSINXSS 

1.  After  the  Journal  Is  read,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall  lay  before  the  Senate 
messages  from  the  President,  reports 
and  commimlcations  from  the  heads  of 
Departments,  and  other  communications 
addressed  to  the  Senate,  and  such  bills, 
joint  resolutions,  and  other  messages 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
may  remain  upon  his  table  from  any  pre- 
vious day's  session  undisposed  of.  The 
Presiding  Officer  shall  then  call  for,  in 
the  following  order: 

The    presentation    of    petitions    and 

memorials. 

Reports  of  standing  and  select  com- 
mittees. 

The  Introduction  of  bills  and  joint  res- 
olutions. 

Concurrent  and  other  resolutions. 

All  of  which  shall  be  received  and  dis- 
posed of  in  such  order,  imless  unanimous 
consent  shaU  be  otherwise  given. 

2.  Senators  having  petitions,  memo- 
rials, pension  bills,  or  bills  for  the  pay- 
ment of  private  claims  to  present  after 
the  morning  hour  may  deliver  them  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  indorsing 
upon  them  their  names  and  the  reference 
or  disposition  to  be  made  thereof,  and 


said  petitions,  memorials,  and  bills  shall, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Presiding  Ofd- 
cer,  be  entered  on  the  Journal  with  the 
names  of  the  Senators  presenting  them 
as  having  been  read  twice  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  shall  furnish  a 
transcript  of  such  entries  to  the  official 
reporter  of  debates  for  publication  in  the 

It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  Interrupt  a 
Senator  having  the  fioor  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  any  memorial,  petition,  re- 
l>ort  of  a  committee,  resolution,  or  bill. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  en- 
force this  rule  without  any  point  of  order 
hereunder  being  made  by  a  Senator. 

3.  Until  the  morning  business  shall 
have  been  concluded,  and  so  announced 
from  the  Chair,  or  until  the  hour  of  1 
o'clock  has  arrived,  no  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  any  bill,  resolu- 
tion, report  of  a  committee,  or  other 
subject  upon  the  Calendar  shall  be  enter- 
tained by  the  Presiding  Officer,  unless 
by  unanimous  consent;  and  If  such  con- 
sent be  given,  the  motion  shall  not  be 
subject  to  stmendment,  and  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate  upon  the  merits  of 
the  subject  proposed  to  be  taken  up; 
Provided,  however.  That  on  Mondays  the 
Calendar   shall   be   called   under   Rule 
vm,  and  during  the  morning  hour  no 
motion  shall  be  entertained  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  bill,  resolution, 
report  of  a  committee,  or  other  subject 
upon  the  Calendar  except  the  motion  to 
continue  the  consideration  of  a  bill,  res- 
olution, report  of  a  committee,  or  other 
subject  against  objection  as  provided  in 

Rule  vm.  ,    ^  „  ^ 

4.  Every  petition  or  memorial  shall  be 
referred,  without  putting  the  question, 
unless  objection  to  such  reference  is 
made;  in  which  case  all  motions  for  the 
reception  or  reference  of  such  petition, 
memorial,  or  other  paper  shall  be  put  in 
the  order  in  which  the  same  shall  be 
made,  and  shall  not  be  open  to  amend- 
ment, except  to  add  instructions. 

5.  Every  petition  or  memorial  shall 
be  signed  by  the  petitioner  or  memorialist 
and  have  endorsed  thereon  a  brief  state- 
ment of  Its  contents,  and  shall  be  pre- 
sented and  referred  without  debate.  But 
no  petition  or  memorial  or  other  paper 
signed  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  a 
foreign  power  shaU  be  received,  unless 
the  same  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  President. 

6.  Only  a  brief  statement  of  the  con- 
tents, as  provided  for  in  Rule  VII,  para- 
graph five,  of  such  communications  as 
are  presented  under  the  order  of  business 
"Presentation  of  petitions  and  memo- 
rials" shall  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  no  other  portion  of 
such  conmiunlcatlons  shall  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  unless  specifically  so  ordered 
by  vote  of  the  Senate,  as  provided  lor  in 
Rule  XXIX,  paragraph  one;  except  that 
communications  from  the  legislatures  or 
conventions,  lawfully  called,  of  the  re- 
spective states,  territories,  and  Insular 
possessions  shaU  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record  whenever  presented,  and  the 
original  copies  of  such  communications 
shaU  be  retained  to  the  files  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate. 

7.  The  Presiding  Officer  may  at  any 
time  lay,  and  it  shall  be  hi  order  at  any 
time  for  a  Senator  to  move  to  lay,  before 
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the  Senate,  any  bill  or  other  matter  sent 
to  the  Senate  by  the  President  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  any  ques- 
tion pending  at  that  time  shall  be  sus- 
pended for  this  purpose.  Any  motion  so 
made  shall  be  determined  without  debate. 

The  amendment  (No.  20)  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  In  the  table  of  contents, 
Immediately  after  the  Item  relating  to 
section  122  of  the  bill,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 
Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

BTANUNO   KDUSS   OF  THE   SXNATX 

Sbc.  123.  Rule  XIV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Rtn-K  XIV 

"BILLS,    JOINT    RESOLTTTIONS,    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

"1.  Every  bill  and  joint  resolution  shall 
receive  three  readings  previous  to  Its 
passage.  The  first  reading  and  the  sec- 
ond reading  may  be  on  the  same  calendar 
day,  if  the  Senate  by  majority  vote  with- 
out debate,  shall  so  direct;  but  the  third 
reading  must  be  on  a  different  calendar 
day.  The  Presiding  Officer  shall  give 
notice  at  each  reading  whether  it  be  the 
first,  second,  or  third.  The  first  or  sec- 
ond reading  of  each  bill,  or  both,  may  be 
by  title  only,  unless  the  Senate  by  major- 
ity vote  without  debate  shall  otherwise 
order. 

"2.  Every  bill  or  joint  resolution  shall 
immediately  after  second  reading  be  re- 
ferred by  the  Presiding  Officer  to  the 
appropriate  committee.  Appeals  from 
rulings  of  the  Presiding  Officer  referring 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  to  committee 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Senate  without 
debate.  A  motion  to  place  a  bill  or  joint 
resolution  on  the  Senate  Calendar  im- 
mediately and  not  refer  It  to  committee 
may  be  made  by  any  Senator  after  such 
bill  or  joint  resolution  has  been  read 
twice  but  before  it  has  been  referred  to 
committee,  and  such  motion  shall  be  de- 
cided by  majority  vote  of  the  Senate 
after  debate  not  to  exceed  a  period  of 
one  hour. 

"3.  Every  bill  and  joint  resolution  hav- 
ing been  read  twice  and  referred  to  a 
committee,  shall,  upon  being  reported 
by  the  committee,  immediately  be  placed 
on  the  Calendar.  Every  bill  and  joint 
resolution  originating  in  a  committee 
shall,  upon  being  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, be  read  twice  and  then  placed  on 
the  Calendar. 

"4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
examine  all  bills,  amendments,  and  joint 
resolutions  before  they  go  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  exam- 
ine all  bills  and  joint  resolutions  which 
shall  have  passed  both  Houses,  to  see 
that  the  same  are  correctly  enrolled, 
and,  when  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
shall  forthwith  present  the  same,  when 
they  shall  have  originated  In  the  Senate, 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
report  the  fact  and  date  of  such  pres- 
entation to  the  Senate. 

"5.  All  resolutions  shall  lie  over  one 
calendar  day  for  consideration,  imless 
the  Senate  shall  by  majority  vote  other- 
wise direct." 


PSOCBDXTRE  FOE  BILLS,   JOINT  RESOLUTIONS,   AND 
RESOLUTIONS EXW.ANATION 

This  rule  has  been  extensively  rewrit- 
ten both  to  clarify  its  operation,  and  to 
reduce  the  potential  for  disruption  of 
normal  legislative  procedures  by  the  ob- 
jection of  a  single  Senator.  The  pro- 
vision by  w^hich  any  Senator  can  prevent 
a  bill  from  being  referred  to  committee, 
and  have  it  placed  directly  on  the  cal- 
endar after  second  reading,  has  been 
eliminated.  However,  tjiis  may  be  done 
on  motion  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
after  1  hour  of  debate,  equally  divided 
between  opponents  and  proponents. 
The  section  permitting  any  Senator  to 
force  a  postponement  of  the  introduction 
of  any  bill  or  joint  resolution  for  1  day 
has  also  been  eliminated. 

EXISTING     PROVISIONS 

RULE     XIV 

BILLS,   JOINT  HJtSOLUTIONS.  AND   RESOLUTIONS 

1.  Whenever  a  bill  or  joint  resolution 
shall  be  offered.  Its  introduction  shall.  If 
objected  to,  be  postponed  for  one  day. 

2.  Every  bill  and  joint  resolution  shall 
receive  three  readings  previous  to  its 
passage,  which  readings  shall  be  on  three 
different  days,  unless  the  Senate  unani- 
mously direct  otherwise;  and  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  shall  give  notice  at  each  read- 
ing whether  It  be  the  first,  second,  or 
third:  Provided.  That  the  first  or  second 
reading  of  each  bill  may  be  by  title  only, 
unless  the  Senate  in  any  case  shall  other- 
wise order. 

3.  No  bill  or  joint  resolution  shall  be 
committed  or  amended  until  it  shall  have 
been  twice  read,  after  which  it  may  be 
referred  to  a  committee;  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  Introduced  on  leave,  and  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  shall  be  read  once,  and 
may  be  read  twice,  on  the  same  day,  if 
not  objected  to,  for  reference,  but  shall 
not  be  considered  on  that  day  nor  de- 
bated, except  for  reference,  unless  by 
unanimous  consent. 

4.  Every  bill  and  joint  resolution  re- 
ported from  a  committee,  not  having 
previously  been  read,  shall  be  read  once, 
and  twice,  if  not  objected  to,  on  the  same 
day,  and  placed  on  the  Calendar  in  the 
order  in  which  the  same  may  be  reported ; 
and  every  bill  and  joint  resolution  intro- 
duced on  leave,  and  every  bill  and  joint 
resolution  of  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives which  shall  have  received  a  first 
and  second  reading  without  being  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  shall,  if  objection 
be  made  to  further  proceedings  thereon, 
be  placed  on  the  Calendar. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
examine  all  bills,  amendments,  and  joint 
resolutions  before  they  go  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  Senate,  and  shall  examine 
all  bills  and  joint  resolutions  which  shall 
have  passed  both  Houses,  to  see  that  the 
same  axe  correctly  enrolled,  and,  when 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  shall  forth- 
with present  the  same,  when  they  shall 
have  originated  In  the  Senate,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
port the  fact  and  date  of  such  presenta- 
tion to  the  Senate. 

6.  All  resoflutions  shall  lie  over  one  day 
for  consideration,  unless  by  imanlmous 
consent  the  Senate  shall  otherwise  direct. 

The  amendment  (No.  21)  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clark  Is  as  follows: 


On  page  2.  in  the  table  of  contents.  Im- 
mediately after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 122  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  item: 

Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

STANDING   RULES   OP  THE   SENATE 

Sec.  123.  The  first  paragraph  of  Rule 
xn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(relating  to  voting)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"1.  A  demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
when  seconded  by  eleven  Senators,  shall 
be  sufficient  to  require  a  rollcall  vote. 
When  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
the  names  of  Senators  shall  be  called  al- 
phabetically; and  each  Senator  shall, 
without  debate,  declare  his  assent  or  dis- 
sent to  the  question  unless  excused  by  the 
Senate.  Senators  entering  the  Cham- 
ber after  their  names  have  been  called 
may  obtain  recognition  from  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  and  have  their  votes  re- 
corded prior  to  the  annoimcement  of  the 
vote;  but  no  Senator  shall  be  permitted 
to  vote  after  the  decision  shall  have  been 
announced  by  the  Presiding  Officer,  ex- 
cept that  a  Senator  may  for  sufficient 
reasons,  with  imanimous  consent, 
change  or  withdraw  his  vote.  No  mo- 
tion to  suspend  this  rule  shall  be  in 
order,  nor  shall  the  Presiding  Officer  en- 
tertain any  request  to  suspend  it  by 
unanimous  consent." 

VOTING EXPLANATION 

Two  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
existing  rule,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
codifying  existing  practice:  (1)  A  de- 
mand for  the  yeas  and  nays,  when  sec- 
onded by  11  Senators,  shall  be  sufficient 
to  require  a  roll  call  vote;  and  (2)  Sen- 
ators entering  the  Chamber  after  their 
names  have  been  called  may  obtain  rec- 
ognition from  the  Presiding  Officer  and 
have  their  votes  recorded  prior  to  the 
annoimcement  of  the  vote. 

EXISTING   PROVISIONS 

RULE  xn 

VOTING,  ET  CETERA 

1.  When  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered, the  names  of  Senators  shall  be 
called  alphabetically:  and  each  Senator 
shall,  without  debate,  declare  his  assent 
or  dissent  to  the  question,  imless  excused 
by  the  Senate;  and  no  Senator  shall  be 
permitted  to  vote  after  the  decision  shall 
have  been  announced  by  the  Presiding 
Officer,  but  may  for  sufficient  reasons, 
with  unanimous  consent,  change  or 
withdraw  his  vote.  No  motion  to  sus- 
pend this  rule  shall  be  In  order,  nor  shall 
the  Presiding  Officer  entertain  any  re- 
quest to  suspend  It  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

The  amendment  (No.  22)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Clark  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  in  the  table  of  contents,  im- 
mediately after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 122  of  the  bill,  insert  the  foUowtag 
new  item: 
Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

STANDING  RULES   OF   THE  SENATE 

Sec.  123.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  are  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  rule : 
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"RULE  XLI 
"DISCLOSURE    or    FINANCIAL   INTERESTS 

"1.  Each  individual  who  at  any  time 
during  any  calendar  year  serves  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  or  as  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate  compensated 
at  a  gross  rate  in  excess  of  $10,000  per 
annum,  shall  fUe  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  for  that  calendar  year  a 
written  report  containing  the  following 
Information: 

"(a)  The  fair  market  value  of  each 
asset  having  a  fair  market  value  of  $5,000 
or  more  held  by  him  or  by  his  spouse  or 
by  him  and  his  spouse  jointly,  exclusive 
of  any  dwelling  occupied  as  a  residence 
by  him  or  by  members  of  his  immediate 
family,  at  the  end  of  that  calendar  year; 
"(b)  The  amount  of  each  liability  in 
excess  of  $5,000  owed  by  him  or  by  his 
spouse,  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  jointly 
at  the  end  of  that  calendar  year; 

"(c)  The  total  amount  of  all  capital 
gains  realized,  and  the  source  and 
amount  of  each  capital  gain  realized  in 
any  amount  exceeding  $5,000,  during  that 
calendar  year  by  him  or  by  his  spouse, 
by  him  and  his  spouse  jointly,  or  by  any 
person  acting  on  behalf  or  pursuant  to 
the  direction  of  him  or  his  spouse,  or 
him  and  his  spouse  jointly,  as  a  result 
of  any  transaction  or  series  of  related 
transactions  in  securities  or  commodi- 
ties, or  any  purchase  or  sale  of  real 
property  or  any  interest  therein  other 
than  a  dweUing  occupied  as  a  residence 
by  him  or  by  members  of  his  immediate 
family; 

"(d)  The  source  and  amount  of  each 
Item  of  Income,  each  item  of  reimburse- 
ment for  any  expenditure,  and  each  gift 
or  aggregate  of  gifts  from  one  source 
(other  than  gifts  received  from  any  rela- 
tive or  his  spouse)   received  by  or  ac- 
cruing to  him,  his  spouse,  or  from  him 
and  his  spouse  jointly  from  any  source 
other  than  the  United  States  during  that 
calendar  year,  which  exceeds  $100  In 
amount  or  value;  including  any  fee  or 
other  honorarium  received  by  him  for 
or  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
or  delivery  of  any  speech  or  address,  at- 
tendance at  any   convention  or  other 
assembly  of  Individuals,  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  any  article  or  other  composition 
for  publication,  and  the  monetary  value 
of  subsistence,  entertainment,  travel,  or 
other  facilities  received  by  him  in  kind; 
"(e)  The  name  and  address  of  any 
professional  firm  which  engages  in  prac- 
tice before  any  department,  agency  or 
instrmnentallty  of  the  United  States  in 
which  he  has  a  financial  interest;  and 
the  name,  address,  and  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  business  of  any 
client  of  such  firm  for  whom  any  services 
involving  representation  before  any  de- 
partment, agency  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  which  were  performed 
during    that    calendar    year,    together 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  services 
performed,  and  the  total  fees  received 
or  receivable  by  the  firm  as  compensa- 
tion for  such  services; 

"(f)  The  name,  address,  and  nature 
of  the  principal  business  or  activity  of 
each  business  or  financial  entity  or  en- 
terprise with  which  he  was  associated  at 
any  time  during  that  calendar  year  as 
an  officer,  director,  or  partner,  or  In  any 
other  managerial  capacity. 


"2.  Each  asset  consisting  of  an  interest 
in  a  busmess  or  financial  entity  or  enter- 
prise which  is  subject  to  disclosure  under 
paragraph  1  shall  be  identified  in  each 
report  made  pursuant  to  that  paragraph 
by  a  statement  of  the  name  of  such  en- 
tity or  enterprise,  the  location  of  Its 
principal  office,  and  the  nature  of  the 
business  or  activity  in  which  it  is  prin- 
cipally engaged  or  with  which  it  is  prin- 
cipally concerned,  except  that  an  asset 
which  Is  a  security  traded  on  any  securi- 
ties exchange  subject  to  supervision  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
Bion  of  the  United  States  may  be  identi- 
fied by  a  full  and  complete  description 
of  the  security  and  the  name  of  the  issuer 
thereof.    Each  Uabillty  which  is  subject 
to  disclosure  under  paragraph  1  shall  be 
Identified  In  each  report  made  pursuant 
to  that  paragraph  by  a  statement  of  the 
name  and  the  address  oi  the  creditor  to 
whom  the  obligation  of  such  liability  is 
owed. 

"3.  Except   as   otherwise   hereinafter 
provided,   each   individual   who   is   re- 
quired by  paragraph  1  to  file  a  report 
for  any  calendar  year  shall  file  such  re- 
port with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
not  later  than  January  31  of  the  next 
following  calendar  year.    No  such  report 
shall  be  required  to  be  made  for  any 
calendar  year  beginning  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1964.    The  requirements  of  this 
rule  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
individuals  who  are  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  officers  or  employees  of  the  Senate 
on  or  after  the  date  of  adoption  of  this 
rule.    Any  individual  who  ceases  to  serve 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or  as  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Senate,  before 
the  close  of  any  calendar  year  shall  file 
such  report  on  the  last  day  of  such  serv- 
ice, or  on  such  date  not  more  than  three 
months  thereafter  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  may  prescribe,  and  the  report 
so  made  shall  be  made  for  that  portion 
of  that  calendar  year  during  which  such 
individual  so  served.    Whenever  there  is 
on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
a  report  made  by  any  individual  in  com- 
pliance with  paragraph  1  for  any  calen- 
dar year,  the  Secretary  may  accept  from 
that  Individual  for  any  succeeding  cal- 
endar year.  In  lieu  of  the  report  required 
by  paragraph  1,  a  certificate  containing 
an  accurate  recitation  of  the  changes  in 
such  report  which  are  required  for  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
1  for  that  succeeding  calendar  year,  or  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  no  change 
in  such  report  is  required  for  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  for 
that  succeeding  calendar  year. 

"4.  Reports  and  certificates  filed  under 
this  rule  shall  be  made  upon  forms  which 
shall  be  prepared  and  provided  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be 
made  In  such  manner  and  detail  as  he 
shall  prescribe.   The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  the  groupmg  within  such  reports 
and  certificate  of  items  which  are  re- 
quired by  paragraph  l  to  be  disclosed 
whenever  he  determines  that  separate 
itemization  thereof  is  not  feasible  or  is 
not  required  for  accurate  disclosure  with 
respect  to  such  items.    Reports  and  cer- 
tificates filed  under  this  rule  shall  be 
retained  by  the  Secretary  as  public  rec- 
ords for  not  less  than  six  years  after  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  they 


are  made,  and  while  so  retained  shall  be 
available  for  inspection  by  members  of 
the  public  under  such  reasonable  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
"5.  As  used  in  this  rule — 
"(a)  The  term  'asset'  Includes  any 
beneficial  Interest  held  or  possessed  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  in  any  business  or 
financial  entity  or  enterprise,  or  in  any 
security  or  evidence  of  indebtedness,  but 
does  not  Include  any  Interest  in  any  or- 
ganization described  in  section  501(c)  (3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501(a)  of  such  Code; 

"(b)  The  term  'liability'  Includes  any 
Uabillty  of  any  trust  In  which  a  benefi- 
cial interest  is  held  or  possessed  directly 
or  indirectly ; 

"(c)  The  term  'income'  means  gross 
income  as  defined  by  section  61  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

"(d)  The  term  'security'  means  any 
security  as  defined  by  section  2  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  77b) ; 

"(e)  The  term  'commodity'  means 
any  commodity  as  defined  by  section  2  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended(7U.S.C.2); 

"(f)  The  term  'dealing  in  securities 
or  commodities'  means  any  acquisition, 
transfer,  disposition,  or  other  transac- 
tion involving  any  security  or  com- 
modity ; 

"(g)  The  term  'officer  or  employee  of 
the  Senate'  means  (1)  an  elected  officer 
of  the  Senate  who  is  not  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  an  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate,  (3)  the  Legislative  Coun- 
sel of  the  Senate  and  employees  of  his 
office,  (4)  an  Official  Reporter  of  Debates 
of  the  Senate  and  any  person  employed 
by  the  Official  Reporters  of  Debates  of 
the  Senate  in  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties,  (5)   a 
member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force  whose 
compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  (6)  an  employee  of 
the  Vice  President  'If  such  employee's 
compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  (7)  an  employee  of 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  If  such  employ- 
ee's compensation  is  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  (8)  an  em- 
ployee of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress whose  compensation  Is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 

EXPLANATION 

This  new  rule  would  require  every 
Senator  and  every  Senate  officer  or  em- 
ployee compensated  at  a  gross  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000  per  annum,  to  file  a 
financial  report  each  year.  The  report, 
which  would  be  maintained  as  a  public 
record  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for 
a  period  of  six  years,  would  contain  the 
following  kinds  of  information: 

a.  Assets:  The  identity  and  fair 
market  value  of  any  asset  having  a  fair 
market  value  of  $5,000  or  more. 

b.  Liabilities:  The  amount  of  each 
liability  in  excess  of  $5,000,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  creditor. 

c.  Capital  gains:  Source  and  amovmt 
of  all  capital  gains  realized  in  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

d.  Income:  Source  and  amount  of 
every  item  of  income  for  the  calendar 
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year  In  excess  of  $100,  Including  gifts 
other  than  gifts  from  a  relative. 

e  Assets  belonging  to  a  txust:  assets, 
liabilities,  capital  gains,  and  Income  of  a 
spouse;  and  capital  gains  earned  through 
a  strawman  are  all  covered.  Family 
homes  and  tax-exempt  charitable  en- 
titles are  exempted. 

f  AssoclaUon  with  a  prof  esslonal  firm 

which  practices  before  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

g.  Service  as  director,  ofiBcer,  or  man- 
ager In  a  business  enterprise. 

Existing  provisions:  None. 

The  amendment  (No.  23)  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  in  the  table  of  contente, 
immediately  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  122  of  the  bill,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 
Sec  123    Standing  Riiles  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

STANSINO  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Sec.  123.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Rule: 

"BUUtZU 
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"PBOBIBITED  AcnvmEs 

"1  No  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any 
ofiBcer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  may  en- 
gage or  participate  in  any  busing  or 
financial  venture,  enterprise,  combina- 
tion or  transaction  with  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  which  is— 

••  (a)  engaged  in  any  lobbying  activity , 

"(b)  engaged  for  compensation  in  toe 
practice  of  rendering  advisory  or  public 
relations  services  relating  to  the  securing 
of  contracts  wito  toe  United  States  or 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof:  or  v^„„» 

"(c)  engaged  In,  or  seeking  to  become 
engaged  In.  toe  performance  of  any  con- 
struction, manufacturing,  rwew^h  de- 
velopment, or  service  contract  wito  toe 
United  States  or  any  department,  agen- 
cy or  Instrumentality  toereof. 

"2  No  Member  of  toe  Senate  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  toe  Senate  may 

"(a)  at  any  time  from  any  individual, 
entity,  or  enterprise  which  is  engaged  in 
lobbying  acUvlty  any  gift  or  money, 
property,  entertainment,  travel,  or  any 
otoer  valuable  consideration  in  an 
amount  or  having  a  value  in  excess  of 

$100;  or 

"(b)  within  any  calendar  year  from 
any  such  Individual,  entity,  or  enter- 
prise such  gifts  in  an  aggregate  amount 
or  having  an  aggregate  value  in  excess 

of  >100.  ,.^  c      * 

"3  No  olBcer  or  «nployee  of  the  Senate 
may  be  vested  wito  or  exercise  any  au- 
thority or  responsibility  for.  or  partici- 
pate in  any  way  in  any  consideration  of 
or  determination  with  respect  to.  the 
allocation  among  Members  of  toe  Senate 
of  any  funds  available  for  use  to  defray 
expenses  Incurred  or  to  be  incurred  by 
any  individual  for  or  in  connection  with 
any  campaign  for  toe  nomination  or 
election  of  any  individual  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  toe  Senate. 
"4.  As  used  in  this  rule — 
"(a)  The  term  'oCBcer  or  employee  of 
toe  Senate'  means  (1)  an  elected  officer 
of  toe  Senate  who  Is  not  a  Member  of 


toe  Senate.  (2)  an  emifloyee  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
of  toe  Senate,  (3)  toe  Legislative  Counsel 
of  toe  Senate  and  employees  of  his  office. 
(4)  an  OfBclal  Reporter  of  Debates  of  toe 
Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  toe 
Official  Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  connection  with  the  performance 
of  their  official  duties.  (5)  a  member  of 
the  Capitol  PoUce  foroe  whose  compen- 
sation is  disbursed  by  toe  Secretary  of 
toe  Senate.  (6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice 
President  if  such  employee's  compensa- 
tion is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  toe 
Senate.  (7)  an  employee  of  a  Member  of 
toe  Senate  if  such  employee's  compensa- 
tion is  disbursed  by  toe  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  (8)  an  employee  of  a  joint 
committee  of  toe  Congress  whose  com- 
pensation Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  toe  Senate.  ^,  ^^  , 

"(b)  The  term  'lobbying  activity 
means  any  activity  undertaken  by  any 
person  other  than  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  to  Influence  directly  or  in- 
directly the  introduction,  passage,  de- 
feat, amendment,  or  modification  of  any 
legislative  measure  in  either  House  of  the 
Congress." 

RDATIONS    WITH     LOBBYISTS ^EXPl.ANATION 

This  new  rule  prohflsits  Senators,  and 
Senate  officers  and  employees  from  en- 
gaging In  joint  ventures  with  lobbyists, 
and  from  accepting  gifts  worth  more 
than  $100  from  lobbyists. 

Existing  provisions:  None. 

The  amendment  (No.  24)  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  in  the  table  of  contents,  im- 
mediately after  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 122  of  toe  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  item: 
Sec  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11.  in- 
sert toe  following  new  section: 

STANDINa  BtTLZS  OF  THE  SENATE 

Sic.  123.  The  Standing  Rules  of  toe 
Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  fallowing  new  rule: 


"BtTIiX    XU 


"OTJTSIDE   EMTLOTMENT 

"1.  No  officer  or  employee  of  toe  Sen- 
ate shall  engage  in  any  business,  financial 
or  professional  activity  or  employment 
for  compensation  or  gain  imless — 

"(a)  such  activity  or  employment  is 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  conscientious 
performance  of  his  official  duties;  and 

"(b)  express  permission  has  been 
granted  by  the  Member  of  toe  Senate 
charged  wito  supervision  of  such  officer 
or  employee  by  this  rule ; 

"Provided,  however.  That  in  no  event 
shall  any  officer  or  full-time  employee  of 
toe  Senate,  witoout  special  leave  of  toe 
Senate — 

"(a)  serve  In  any  managerial  capacity 
in  any  biisiness  of  financial  enterprise;  or 

"(b)  engage  in  any  regular  profes- 
sional or  consulting  practice,  or  maintain 
an  association  wito  any  professional  or 
consulting  firm. 

"2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  rule — 

"(a)  each  Member  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  charged  with  toe  supervision  of  each 
of  his  employees; 

"  (b)  each  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is 
toe  chairman  of  a  Senate  or  joint  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  shall  be  charged 


with  toe  supervision  of  each  employee  of 
such  committee  or  subcommittee; 

"(c)  toe  Majority  Leader  shall  be 
charged  with  toe  supervision  of  each  of- 
ficer and  employee  of  toe  Majority,  and 
toe  Minority  Leader  shall  be  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  each  officer  and 
employee  of  the  Minority; 

"(d)  the  Vice  President  shaU  be 
charged  with  toe  supervision  of  each  of 
his  employees;  and 

"(e)  toe  President  Pro  Tempore  shall 
be  charged  with  the  supervision  of  all 
other  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate. 

"3.  As  used  in  this  rule,  toe  term  'of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Senate'  means 
(1)  an  elected  officer  of  toe  Senate  who 
is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  (2)  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  or  any  committee 
or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate.  (3)  the 
Legislative  Coimsel  of  the  Senate  and 
employees  of  his  office.  (4)  an  Official 
Reporter  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  and 
any  person  employed  by  toe  Official  Re- 
porters of  Debates  of  the  Senate  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties,  (5)  a  member  of  the  Capi- 
tol Police  force  whose  compensation  is 
disbursed  by  toe  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent if  such  employee's  compensation  is 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (7)  an  employee  of  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  if  such  employee's  compensation 
is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  (8)  an  employee  of  a  joint  com. 
mittee  of  the  Congress  whose  compensa- 
tion is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate." 

MOONUOHTINa  BT  SENATE  EMPLOYEES — 
EXPLANATION 

This  rule  would  prohibit  officers  and 
full-time  employees  of  the  Senate  from 
serving  in  any  managerial  capacity  In 
any  business  or  financial  enterprise,  or 
engaging  in  any  regular  professional  or 
consulting  practice,  or  maintaining  an 
association  with  any  professional  or  con- 
sulting firm  without  special  leave  of  the 
Senate.    In   addition.   It  would  permit 
moonlighting  only  if  two  conditions  are 
met:    (1)   the  activity  or  employment 
must  not  be  inconsistent  wito  the  con- 
scientious performance  of  the  officer  or 
employee's  official  duties;   and   (2)   ex- 
press permission  must  have  been  given 
by  the  Member  of  the  Senate  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee.   For  toe  purposes  of  this  rule, 
each  Senator  wotdd  be  responsible  for 
supervising  his  own  staff;  chairmen  of 
committees  would  supervise  committee 
staffs;  toe  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers and  the  Vice  President  would  super- 
vise their  own  employees:  and  toe  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  would  be  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  all  other  officers  and 
employees  of  toe  Senate. 

Existing  provisions :  None. 

The  amendment  (No.  25)  submitted  by 
Mr.  CS,ARK  is  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  strike  out  all  In  line  24, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "committee.". 

On  page  11,  after  line  24.  Insert  the 
following: 

"(i)  In  each  session  of  toe  Congress 
one-half  of  toe  bills  making  appropria- 
tions of  the  revenue  for  toe  support  or 
the  Government  shall  be  introduced  in 
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the  House  of  Representatives,  and  one- 
half  of  such  bills  shall  be  introduced  in 
the  Senate.  The  chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  determine  by  agreement  which  of 
such  bills  shall  be  introduced  in  each 
House.  No  such  bill  shall  be  introduced 
in  more  than  one  House  of  the  Congress. 
Hearings  upon  each  such  bill  shall  be 
conducted  jointly  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  two  Houses,  or  by 
subcommittees  of  those  committees.  A 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  in  which  any  such 
bill  was  introduced  shall  preside  at  all 
joint  hearings  upon  that  bill." 

APPROPRIATIONS     COMMITTEE     PROCEDURES 

EXPLANATION 

House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  would  be  authorized  to  hold 
joint  hearings  and  half  of  the  appro- 
priations bills  each  year  would  originate 
in  each  Chamber  to  expedite  congres- 
sional business. 

Existing  provisions:  None. 

The  amendment  (No.  26)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents, 
immediately  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  122  of  the  bill,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  item : 
Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

STANDING    RULES    OF    THE    SENATE 

Sec.  123.  Rule  XXXn  of  the  Standing 

Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read 

as  follows : 

"RULE  xxxn 

"BUSINESS  CONTINUED  FROM  SESSION  TO  SESSION 

"1.  At  the  second  or  any  subsequent 
session  of  a  Congress,  the  legislative  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  which  remained  un- 
determined at  the  close  of  the  next  pre- 
ceding session  of  that  Congress  shall  be 
resumed  and  proceeded  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  no  adjournment  of  the  Sen- 
ate had  taken  place. 

"2.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
adopted  at  the  begirmlng  of  each  Con- 
gress on  a  yea  and  nay  vote,  a  quorum 
being  present.  A  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ators voting  and  present  shall  prevail. 
They  may  be  changed  at  any  time  as 
provided  in  these  rules." 

ADOPTION      or      RULES      FOR      EACH      CONGRESS 

EXPLANATION 

The  provision  continuing  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  from  one  Congress  to  the  next 
Congress  would  be  deleted,  and  a  major- 
ity of  Senators  present  and  voting  would 
be  empowered  to  adopt  rules  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  Congress. 

KHSTING        PROVISIONS BUSINESS        CONTINUED 

FROM    SESSION    TO    SESSION 

1.  At  the  second  or  any  subsequent 
session  of  a  Congress,  the  legislative  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  which  remained  un- 
determined at  the  close  of  the  next  pre- 
ceding session  of  that  Congress  shall  be 
resumed  and  proceeded  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  no  adjournment  of  the  Sen- 
ate had  taken  place;  and  all  papers  re- 
ferred to  committees  and  not  reported 
upon  at  the  close  of  a  session  of  Congress 
shall  be  returned  to  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  and  be  retained  by 
him  until  the  next  succeeding  session  of 


that  Congress,  when  they  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  several  committees  to 
which  toey  had  previously  been  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  27)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  im- 
mediately  after    the   item   relating   to 
section  122  of  the  bill,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  item : 
Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  Unes  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

STANDING    RULES    OP    THE    SENATE 

Sec.  123.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  toe 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Rule: 

"RULE     XLI 

"INSTRUCTIONS    TO    REPORT    ON     MAJOR 

LEGISLATIVE     MATTERS 

'1.  It  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time 
after  the  conclusion  of  morning  business 
for  any  Senator  to  make  a  motion  to  de- 
nominate any  measure  then  pending  in 
any  committee  or  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  as  a  'major  legislative  matter,' 
and  such  motion  shall  be  a  privileged 
matter  and  subject  to  immediate  con- 
sideration, provided  that  a  notice  of  in- 
tention to  make  such  a  motion  shall  have 
been  presented  on  the  previous  calendar 
day  on  which  the  Senate  was  in  session, 
and  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

"2.  Debate  upon  such  motion  shall  be 
limited  to  eight  hours,  the  time  to  be 
evenly  divided  between  the  opponents 
and  proponents  of  the  motion. 

"3.  Such  motion,  when  agreed  to,  shall 
constitute  an  instruction  to  the  commit- 
tee to  wliich  the  measure  denominated  a 
'major  legislative  matter'  has  been  re- 
ferred to  report  such  measure  to  the  Sen- 
ate within  thirty  calendar  days,  by  poll  or 
otherwise,  wito  the  recommendation  (a) 
that  it  be  passed,  or  (b)  that  it  not  be 
passed,  or  (c)  that  it  be  passed  with  such 
amendments  as  shall  be  recommended." 

INSTRUCTIONS    TO    COMMITTEES    TO    REPORT    ON 
MAJOR    LEGISLATIVE    MATTERS EXPLANATION 

Although  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  are  its  creatures 
and  agents,  no  procedures  presently  exist 
by  which  the  Senate  can  exercise  its  au- 
thority in  a  fair,  orderly,  and  effective 
manner. 

The  rules  do  presently  proA^de  for  a 
motion  to  discharge  a  conmiittee  from 
further  consideration  of  a  measure.  But 
this  motion  cannot  be  used  to  secure 
committee  consideration  of  a  subject,  nor 
does  it  provide  a  device  for  obtaining  a 
committee's  recommendations.  More- 
over, such  a  motion  can  be  filibustered, 
since  it  is  debatable. 

This  proposal  remedies  these  defects  by 
creating  a  privileged,  motion  to  de- 
nominate any  measure  pending  in  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  as  a  "major  leg- 
islative matter."  This  motion  would  be 
privileged,  provided  toat  a  notice  of  in- 
tention to  make  such  a  motion  had  been 
presented  on  the  previous  calendar  day, 
and  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Debate  on  the  motion  would  be  limited 
to  8  hours,  the  time  to  be  divided 
equally  between  opponents  and  propo- 
nents. Such  motion,  if  carried  by  a 
majority  of  Senators  present  and  voting. 


would  constitute  an  instruction  to  the 
committee  in  which  the  measure  was 
toen  pending  to  report  it  to  toe  Senate 
within  30  calendar  days,  by  poll  or  otoer- 
wise,  with  toe  recommendation  (a)  that 
it  be  passed,  or  (b)  toat  it  not  be  passed, 
or  (c)  that  it  be  passed  wito  amend- 
ments, stating  the  recommended  amend- 
ments. 

Existing  provisions:  None. 

The  amendment  (No.  28)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents, 
immediately  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  122  of  the  bill,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  item : 
Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  toe  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  Unes  10  and  11. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Sec.  123.  Rule  XIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"9.  Whenever  a  Senator  has  held  toe 
floor  for  three  consecutive  hours,  he  shall 
be  required  to  yield  the  floor  upon  objec- 
tion and  any  Senator  may  raise  a  point 
of  order  at  any  time  thereafter  toat  such 
Senator  yield  the  floor." 

THREE-HOUE  RULE EXPLANATION 

Whenever  a  Senator  has  held  toe  floor 
for  more  than  3  consecutive  hours,  an 
objection  to  his  continued  possession  of 
the  floor,  if  made  by  any  Senator,  would 
compel  him  to  yield  the  floor. 

Existing  provisions:  None. 

The  amendment  (No.  29)  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents, 
immediately  after  toe  item  relating  to 
section  122  of  the  bill,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 
Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following  new  section : 

STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Sec  123.  Rule  XXIV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"RULE  XXIV 
"APPOINTMENT  OP  COMMrTTEES 

"1.  At  the  begiiming  of  each  Congress 
the  Senate  shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  ap- 
point the  members  of  each  standing  com- 
mittee, and  unless  otherwise  ordered,  of 
each  other  committee  of  the  Senate.  All 
members  of  each  such  committee  so  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  by  one  ballot. 
A  pluraUty  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  re- 
quired for  the  appointment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  such  committee. 

"In  the  event  a  vacancy  occurs  for  any 
reason  in  the  membership  of  a  standing 
committee  and  of  any  other  committee  of 
the  Senate  during  a  session  of  Congress, 
the  Senate  shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  fill 
toe  vacancy.  A  pluraUty  of  toe  votes 
cast  shall  be  required  in  the  fiUing  of  a 
vacancy. 

"2.  Upon  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  each  such  conunittee  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Congress  pursuant  to  par- 
agraph 1,  the  majority  members  thereof 
shall  elect  by  secret  ballot  of  the  major- 
ity members  of  toe  committee  one  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  to  be  chairman 
thereof.    Such  member  shall  be  of  toe 
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majority  party  of  the  Senate.  A  major- 
ity of  the  whole  number  of  votes  caist  by 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  required  for  the  election  of  a 
chairman  of  any  such  committee. 

"No  Senator  shall  be  elected  or  shall 
continue  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a  stand- 
ing committee  after  he  has  attained  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  but  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  prevent  a  Senator  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  seventy  from 
serving  as  a  member  of  any  committee. 

"When  a  permanent  vacancy  occurs 
for  any  reason  in  the  chairmanship  of  a 
standing  committee  and  of  any  other 
committee  of  the  Senate,  the  vacancy 
In  the  membership  shall  first  be  filled  (If 
necessary)  as  provided  in  paragraph  1 
hereof,  and  a  successor  chairman  there- 
after elected  as  hereinabove  provided. 

"No  Senator  shall  be  chairman  of  more 
th^"  one  standing  committee  nor  of  more 
than  one  subcommittee  of  each  commit- 
tee of  which  he  may  be  a  member." 

BELmCTXOtI    ANB    KXTOtUCXNT    OT   COMMRTKE 
CHAIUCKM EXPLANATION 

Chairmen  of  standing  oxnmittees 
would  be  chosen  t^  secret  ballot  of  the 
majority  monbers  of  the  committee  at 
the  beginning  of  each  new  Congress.  In 
addition,  no  Senator  would  be  permitted 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee after  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
70. 

XXXSTTNO   PBOVISIONS 

BULK  XJX9 

AFPOINTIIXNT    Of    COIClCirTZES 


1.  In  the  m;>p(rintment  of  the  standing 
committees,  the  Senate,  unless  otherwise 
ordered,  shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  ap- 
point severally  the  chairman  of  each 
committee,  and  then,  by  one  ballot,  the 
other  members  necessary  to  complete  the 
same.  A  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  votes  given  shall  be  necessary  to  the 
choice  of  a  chairman  of  a  standing  ccan- 
mittee,  but  a  plurality  of  votes  shall  elect 
the  other  monbers  thereof.  All  other 
committees  shall  be  appointed  by  ballot, 
unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  a  plurality 
of  votes  shall  i^polnt. 

2.  When  a  chairman  of  a  c<»nmittee 
shall  resign  or  cease  to  serve  on  a  com- 
mittee, and  the  Presiding  Officer  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  such  c<»nmlttee,  unless  specially 
otherwise  ordered.  It  shall  be  only  to  fill 
up  the  number  on  the  c<Hnmittee. 

The  amendment  (No.  30)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  In  the  table  of  contents. 
Immediately  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  122  of  the  bill,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 
Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30.  between  lines  10  and  11. 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

■TAMSING   BXTLXB    OF   THZ   SENATB 

Skc.  123.  Rule  IX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"All  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  any  matter  shall  be  debatable, 
unless  othierwlse  provided  in  these  rules; 
Provided,  however.  That  any  Senator 
may  file,  at  the  desk  of  the  clerk,  a  no- 
tice of  intention  to  move  to  consider  any 
matter  on  the  Senate  Calendar  on  the 
following  calendar  day  on  which  the 


Senate  is  in  session.  The  filing  of  such 
notice  shall  operate  toiimit  debate  upon 
the  motion  to  one  hour,  the  time  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  proponents 
and  opponents  of  the  motion.  The  no- 
tice of  Intent  shall  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record." 

MOTIONS  TO   TAKE   TIP — EXPLANATIONS 

This  revision  would  provide  a  means 
by  which  a  Senator  oould  convert  a  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
any  measure  on  the  Senate  Calendar, 
which  would  ordinarily  be  debatable,  into 
a  nondebatable  motion.  This  could  be 
done  by  filing  at  the  desk  of  the  clerk  a 
notice  of  intention  to  make  such  a  mo- 
tion on  the  following  calendar  day  on 
which  the  Senate  is  in  session.  The  no- 
tice Of  intention  would  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

KXISUNG    PtOVISIONB 

HTTLX   IX 
ORO^   or   BUSINESS 

Immediately  after  the  consideration  of 
cases  not  objected  to  upon  the  Calendar 
Is  completed,  and  not  later  than  2  o'clock 
if  there  shall  be  no  special  orders  for 
that  time,  the  Calenflar  of  General  Or- 
ders shall  be  taken  up  and  proceeded 
with  in  its  order,  beginning  with  the 
first  subject  on  the  Calendar  next  after 
the  last  subject  disposed  of  In  proceeding 
with  the  Calendar;  and  in  such  case  the 
following  motions  shall  be  in  order  at 
any  time  as  privileged  motions,  save  as 
against  a  motion  to  adjoiun.  or  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business,  or  questions  of  privilege,  to 
wit: 

First.  A  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  an  appropriation  or  revenue 
bill. 

Second.  A  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  any  other  bill  on  the 
Calendar,  which  motion  shall  not  be 
open  to  tmiendment. 

Third.  A  motion  to  pass  over  the  pend- 
ing subject,  which  11  carried  shall  have 
the  effect  to  leave  such  subject  without 
prejudice  in  its  pla(^  on  the  Calendar. 

Fourth.  A  motion  to  place  such  sub- 
ject at  the  foot  of  the  Calendar. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  motions  shall 
be  decided  without  debate  and  shall  have 
precedence  in  the  order  above  named, 
and  may  be  submitted  as  in  the  nature 
and  with  all  the  rights  of  questions  of 
order. 

The  amendment  (No.  31)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Clark  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents, 
immediately  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  122  of  the  bill,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 
Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

STANSINO    RITLES   OF   THE    SENATE 

Sec,  123.  Rule  XXH  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"RTTLB    XXn 
"precedence  of  MOTIONS PREVIOUS  QUESTION 

"1.  When  a  question  is  pending,  no 
motion  shall  be  received  but — 

"To  adjourn. 

"To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that 
when  the  Senate  adjourn  It  shall  be  to 
a  day  certain. 

"To  take  a  recesf. 


"To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

"To  lay  on  the  table. 

"For  the  previous  question. 

"To  postpone  Indefinitely. 

"To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 

"To  commit. 

"To  amend. 
Which  several  motions  shall  have  prece- 
dence as  they  stand  arranged,  except 
that  after  the  previous  question  shall 
have  been  ordered  on  the  passage  of  a 
bill  or  Joint  resolution,  no  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  shall  be  in  order;  and  the 
motions  relating  to  adjournment,  to  take 
a  recess,  for  the  previous  question,  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business,  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

"2.  (a)  Whenever  smy  motion  or 
amendment  to  a  measure  pending  before 
the  Senate  has  received  consideration  for 
a  total  of  not  less  than  fifteen  hours,  dur- 
ing a  total  of  not  less  than  three  calen- 
dar days,  any  Senator  may  move  the  pre- 
vious question  with  respect  to  such  mo- 
tion or  amendment. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  measure  pending 
before  the  Senate,  together  with  any  mo- 
tions or  amendments  relating  to  it,  has 
received  consideration  for  a  total  of  not 
exceeding  fifteen  calendar  days,  any 
Senator  may  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  such  measure  and 
any  or  all  motions  or  amendments  relat- 
ing to  it. 

"(c)  when  such  a  motion  is  made  and 
a  quorum  is  ascertained  to  be  present,  it 
shall  be  submitted  immediately  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Presiding  Officer,  without 
debate  and  shall  be  determhied  by  a 
"yea"  and  "nay"  vote,  a  majority  prevail- 
ing.   A  previous  question  may  be  asked 
and  ordered  with  respect  to  one  or  more 
measures,     motions,     amendments,    or 
matters,  and  may  embrace  one  or  more 
amendments  to  any  pending  measure, 
motion  or  matter  described  therein,  and 
the  passage  or  rejection  of  the  pending 
bill   or   resolution;    Provided,   however. 
That  any  or  all  motions  or  amendments 
not  so  embraced  by  the  motion  for  the 
previous  question  shall  be  deemed  re- 
jected.    If  the  previous  question  Is  so 
ordered   as   to   any   measure,   motion, 
amendment,  or  matter,  that  measure, 
motion,  amendment,  or  matter  shall  be 
presented  immediately  to  the  Senate  for 
determination.     One   hour   of    debate, 
equally  divided  between  opponents  and 
proponents,   shall  be  allowed  on   any 
motion,   amendment,   or   matter,   other 
than   the   passage  or  rejection   of   the 
measure,  bill  or  resolution  on  which  the 
previous  question  has  been  ordered;  and, 
four  hours  of  debate,  divided  in  the  same 
manner,  shall  be  allowed  on  the  passage 
or  rejection  of  the  measure,  bill  or  resolu- 
tion covered  by  such  order. 

."All  incidental  questions  of  order  aris- 
ing after  a  motion  is  made  for  the 
previous  question,  and  pending  such 
motion,  shall  be  decided,  whether  on  ap- 
peal or  otherwise,  without  debate." 

PREVIOUS    QUESTION — ^EXPLANATION 

The  cumbersome  and  unwieldy  cloture 
provisions  of  rule  XXJl  would  be  deleted 
by  this  revision.  In  their  place  would  be 
substituted  a  split-level  motion  for  the 
previous  question,  by  which  a  majority  of 
Senators  present  and  voting  could  ter- 
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mlnate  debate:  (1)  on  any  motion  or 
amendment  to  a  measure  pending  before 
the  Senate  after  that  motion  or  amend- 
ment has  received  15  hours  of  considera- 
tion on  not  less  than  3  calendar  days;  or 
(2)  on  the  measure  Itself,  together  with 
any  motions  or  amendments  relating  to 
it,  after  the  measure  plus  all  related  mo- 
tions and  amendments  has  received  con- 
sideration for  15  calendar  days. 

If  the  previous  question  is  ordered,  1 
hour  of  debate  equally  divided  between 
opponents  and  proponents,  would  be  al- 
lowed as  to  any  motion  or  amendment 
encompassed  by  the  motion  for  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  4  hours,  divided  In  the 
sitne  manner,  would  be  allowed  on  final 
passage.  Unlike  the  cloture  procedure 
under  which  Senators  may  call  up  for  a 
vote  after  cloture  any  germane  amend- 
ment which  has  previously  been  pre- 
sented and  read,  this  procedure  would 
limit  consideration  after  the  previoxis 
question  had  been  ordered  to  amend- 
ments embraced  by  the  motion.  All  other 
amendments  would  be  deemed  rejected. 

EXISTING    PROVISIONS 

RULE     XXU 

PRECEDENCE    OF     MOTIONS 

1.  When  a  question  is  pending,  no  mo- 
tion shall  be  received  but — 

To  adjourn. 

To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that 
when  the  Senate  adjourn  it  shall  be  to  a 
day  certain. 

To  take  a  recess. 

To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

To  lay  on  the  table. 

To  postpone  indefinitely. 

To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 

To  conmilt. 

To  amend. 

Which  several  motions  shall  have  prec- 
edence as  they  stand  arranged;  and  the 
motions  relating  to  adjournment,  to 
take  a  recess,  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  executive  business,  to  lay  on 
the  table,  shaU  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
rule  m  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of 
the  Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed 
by  sixteen  Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close 
the  debate  upon  any  measure,  motion, 
or  other  matter  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  the  unfinished  business,  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to  the 
Senate,  and  one  hour  after  the  Senate 
meets  on  the  following  calendar  day  but 
one,  he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the 
Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secretary 
call  the  roll,  and,  upon  the  ascertahi- 
ment  that  a  quorum  is  present,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall,  without  debate,  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
the  question: 

"Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided 
in  the  affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting,  then  said 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  shall  be  the  unfinished  business 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business 
until  disposed  of. 

Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  en- 
titled to  speak  In  all  more  than  one 


hour  on  the  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or 
the    unfinished    business,    the    amend- 
ments thereto,  and  motions  affecting  the 
same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of 
each  Senator  who  speaks.    Except  by 
unanimous  consent,  no  amendment  shall 
be  in  order  after  the  vote  to  bring  the 
debate  to  a  close,  unless  the  same  has 
been  presented  and  read  prior  to  that 
time.    No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory 
amendment,  or  amendment  not  germane 
shall  be  in  order.    Points  of  order,  in- 
cluding questions  of  relevancy,  and  ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding 
Officer,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 
3.  The  provisions  of  the  Isist  paragraph 
of  rule  Vin  (prohibiting  debate  on  mo- 
tions made  before  2  o'clock)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  any  motion,  resolution, 
or  proposal  to  change  any  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  ;  the  Senator  from  Msissachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy];  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  be  added  as 
cosponsors  to  S.  16.  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced on  January  11,  1967.  to  provide 
additional  readjustment  assistance  to 
veterans  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  the  Vietnam  era  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  483,  a  bill  requiring  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  give  ad- 
vance notice  before  any  planned  closing 
or  relocating  of  a  facility,  the  name  of 
Senator  Bible,  of  Nevada,  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  218,  a  bill  to  extend  to 
volunteer  fire  companies  reduced  postage 
rates,  the  name  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  S.  47,  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  to  study 
and  appraise  the  organization  and  op- 
eration of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  may  be  added  to  Senate 
bill  453,  the  Electrical  Vehicle  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  next  time  it  is  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Also.  Mr. 


President,  I  ask  unanimoxis  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  Senate  bUl  438, 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act.  that  the  names 
of  Senators  Bible,  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
may  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  next  prinUng 
of  the  bill,  S.  20,  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  national  water  resource 
problems  and  programs,  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors:  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr. 
Hill.  Mr.  Stennis.  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Also  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Jackson  I  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  that  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  (SJ.  Res.  18)  to  provide  for 
the  administration  and  development  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  national  his- 
toric site,  the  name  of  Senator  Thomas 
H.  Kuchsl  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLUTION.  AND 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  cMldltlonal  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills,  joint 
resolution,  and  resolution: 

Authority  of  January  11.  1967: 

S.  1.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act:  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Smathers,  and  Mr.  Ttdinos. 

S.  8.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  make 
Its  provisions  applicable  to  agriculture:  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Pell.  

S.  17.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage,  un- 
der the  program  of  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  benefits  established  by  part  B 
thereof,  of  certain  expenses  incurred  by  an 
Insured  Individual  In  obtaining  certain 
drugs:  Mr.  Anokbson,  Mr.  Baxtlett,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr. 
McOee,  Mr.  McIntyrx,  Mr.  Mobs,  and  Mr. 
Pell. 

S.  20.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
review  of  national  water  resoxirce  problems 
and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  Mr. 
Hoggs,  Iifr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Hayden,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  MoNTOYA.  Mr.  Proutt.  Mr.  Pmox- 
mire,  Mr.  Rmcorr.  Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr. 
Yarborough. 

S.  21.  A  blU  to  amend  the  national  emer- 
gency provisions  of  tbe  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947.  so  as  to  provide  for  dis- 
solution of  injunctions  thereunder  only  upon 
settlement  of  disputes:  Mr.  Bxnmstt  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware. 

S.  22.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  require  a  Board -con- 
ducted election  in  representation  cases:  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  (Turtis,  Mr.  Eavnf,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware. 

S.  26.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monu- 
ment, in  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Mr.  ORUKNUfO. 
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S.  36.  A  bill  to  provide  a  uniform  closing 
time  for  polling  places  In  certain  Federal  elec- 
tions: Mr.  MUNDT  and  Mr.  TinmMOND. 

S.  47.  A  bUl  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  to  study  and  appraise  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government:  Mr.  Allott.  Mr. 
EtoDD.  Mr.  EsviN,  Mr.  Grtteniito,  Mr.  HnrrsKA, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  YctTNO  of  Ohio. 

S.  49.  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  American  gold 
mining  Industry:  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Chubch. 
Mr.  JOEDAN  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  MoNTOYA,  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

S.  195.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  council  to  be  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor": 
Mr.  Baktlett  and  Mr.  Pjxi.. 

S.  196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  housing  faculties  for  agricultural 
workers  by  permitting  the  amortization  over 
a  60-month  period  of  the  cost,  or  a  portion 
of  the  cost,  of  constructing  such  housing 
facilities:  Mr.  BAETLm. 

S.  197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mass- 
achusetts, and  Mr.  Pell. 

SJ.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  residence  and  phys- 
ical presence  requirements  for  voting  In 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  elections 
and  for  voting  in  elections  for  United  States 
Senate  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: Mr.  Baktlett. 

Authority  of  January  12,  1967: 
S  220.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain public  lands:  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho. 

S  277  A  bill  to  authorize  the  preparation 
of  plans  for  a  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson: 
Mr.  Pell. 

SJ  Res  9.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  study  the  operations 
and  adequacy  of  the  emergency  labor  dis- 
putes provisions  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and 
to  make  appropriate  recommendations  for 
improvements  in  such  laws:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Mundt. 

S  Res.  14.  ResoluUon  establishing  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Urban  Affairs:  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  KucHEL,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 

BIBICOFT. 
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THE  STATE  OP  THE  UNION— A  RE- 
PUBLICAN APPRAISAL 
Mr  'kUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  the  distinguished  RepubUcan 
leader  in  the  Senate,  Everett  McKinley 
DnucsEN,  of  niinols,  and  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
spoke  to  the  NaUon  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  as  seen  through  responsible  Re- 
publican eyes.  Bach  presented  an  ex- 
tremely thoughtful  statement,  represent- 
ing the  kind  of  constructive  comment 
which  the  people  of  this  Nation  seek  from 
Republicans.  The  comments  were  those 
of  responsible  statesmen,  and  they  con- 
tain no  cry  for  immoderate  spending,  no 
demand  for  zealous  expansion  of  untested 
programs. 

When  the  leadership  of  this  Govern- 
ment needed  and  merited  the  support 
of  the  American  people,  that  support  has 
been  duly  given  by  the  RepubUcan 
leadership.  When  constructive  criticism 
was  necessary  In  the  public  interest,  that 
criticism  has  not  been  spared. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  statements  by  Senator  Dirksen 


and  Representative  Ford  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  their  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  State  Of  thb  Union — A 
Republican  AtPRAiSAL 

(Address  of  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate) 

My  Fellow-Americans: 

The  State  of  the  Unloq — that  is,  the  con- 
dition Of  our  country — what  is  It  as  we  stand 
on  the  threshhold  of  another  year  and 
another  Congress?  Last  Week  the  President, 
as  the  Constitution  requires,  presented  his 
view  of  the  State  of  the  Union.  It  was  an 
hour-and-ten-mlnute  address.  Tonight,  we 
have  but  27  minutes  for  a  comparable  ap- 
praisal. Time,  therefor*,  permits  but  the 
briefest  review  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Ford  has, 
very  effectively,  assessed  the  domestic  State 
of  the  Union.  Hence  I  shall  speak  only  of  our 
external  relations  with  tlie  world. 

Perhaps  Shakespeare  Said  it  all  with  the 
words  he  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Macbeth. 
I  paraphrase  them  slightly : 

"We  are  In  blood,  stepp'd  in  so  deep, 

That  should  we  wade  nc  more. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  oe'r." 

Our  operations  in  Southeast  Asia  have  pro- 
voked entreaties,  demands,  and  demonstra- 
tions to  draw  back,  to  fetreat,  to  leave  our 
commitments  unf  uiailedu  That  would  be  an 
unthinkable  course. 

We  promised  to  heed  the  Macedonian  cry 
of  a  small  weak  nation  Bgalnst  the  Red  ag- 
gressors and  their  threats  to  her  freedom  and 
independence.  That  cry  for  help  came.  We 
responded.  At  first  oin-  response  was  of  a 
token  nature.  But  it  has  grown  to  become 
a  vast,  full-scale  military  and  pacification  op- 
eration. One  way  or  another,  about  500,000 
Americans  are  engaged.  The  cost  In  blood 
and  treasure  has  been  enormous.  Vietnam 
has  become  our  thlrd-lalgest  war. 

The  President  was  botb  realistic  and  candid 
In  his  comment  in  this  regard  last  week. 
He  emphasized  the  probability  of  "more  coat, 
more  loss,  more  agony." 

The  General  commanding  our  forces  in 
Vietnam  seeks  more  trobps.  That  would  also 
mean  more  supplies,  more  weapons,  more 
planes,  and  more  of  everything  before  the 
aggressor  withdraws  or  the  offer  of  negotia- 
tions is  accepted.  Nona  of  these  seem  prob- 
able at  the  moment  and  the  grim  Pour  Horse- 
men continue  to  stalk  the  land. 

Is  there  an  answer  to  this  vexing  problem 
other  than  the  classical  one  of  enough  troops, 
enough  weapons,  enough  firepower  to  render 
the  aggressor  unable  to  continue  his  nefari- 
ous intent  and  design?     I  wonder. 

Have  self-inspired  fears  of  Soviet  or  Red 
China  intervention  dissuaded  us  from  a  more 
vigorous  effort  on  land,  sea  and  in  the  air  to 
bring  this  conflict  to  an  end.  including  stern 
measures  to  stop  the  inflow  of  supplies,  food 
and  weapons  from  supposedly  neutral  na- 
tions? Let  us  make  plain  to  the  world  that 
we  mean  business!  We  are  in  this  war  to 
carry  out  our  commitments.  To  do  less 
would  be  to  break  our  pledge.  In  this  grim 
undertaking,  a  teaspoonful  of  gospel  is  not 
enough.  We  must  do  all  that  is  necessary 
until  the  freedom  and  Independence  of  Viet- 
nam are  assured. 

I  hope  that  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead 
the  dilemma  of  Vietnam  will  stimulate  the 
most  thoughtful  discussion  possible  among 
our  people  of  all  political  faiths.  As  we 
search  together  for  a  solution  to  Vietnam  let 
us  demonstrate  to  the  world  our  unity  of 
purpoee  In  full,  free  »nd  orderly  discussion 
of  the  best  ways  and  means  to  achieve  It. 

War  spawns  many  evils:  swollen  budgets, 
the  dislocation  of  young  manpower,  inflation, 
surly  attitudes  of  other  nations,  restrictions 
on  investment  abroad,  a  perishable  prosper- 
ity, and  the  brooding  danger  that  our  econ- 
omy may  be  forced  into  the  straitjacket  of 


wage-and-prlce  controls  and  perhaps  higher 
taxes.  And  the  evils  rising  from  the  crucible 
of  conflict  will  multiply.  Small  wonders 
that  the  spirit  of  the  nation  is  vexed  and 
troubled! 

We  in  the  loyal  opposition,  with  a  primary 
accent  on  "loyal,"   while  supporting  to  the 
fullest  our  fighting  forces  in  Vietnam,  ask — 
in   fact,   demand — that  this  Administration 
not  only  reinforce  its  determination  to  bring 
this  conflict  to  an  end  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  but  that  it  also  look  beyond  the 
bombing  and  other  violence  of  the  conflict 
to  where  we  shall  stand  and  with  whom  we 
shall    sit   when    the    conflict   ceases.     What 
thought  has  been  given  thus  far,  not  only  to 
the  exercise  of  far  stronger  military  and  dip- 
lomatic muscles  as  the  war  goes  on,  but,  to 
the    making   of   an   eventual   peace?     What 
policy  will  we  be  asked  then  to  support?    Do 
we  sit  down  at  the  conference  table  and  bar- 
gain with  elements  other  than  representu- 
tlves  of  the  duly  constituted  government  in 
Hanoi?      To    do    so    might    mean    that   any 
agreements  reached  would  disintegrate  over- 
night   and    no   line    of   defense    would   any 
longer  exist  from  Saigon  to  Singapore  if  such 
a  peace  table  surrender  should  occur.    Fore- 
sight is  the  essence  of  leadership.    We  stand 
in  need  of  it  as  never  before. 

But    Vietnam    is    not    our    only   migraine. 
Elsewhere   in   the   world,   American    foreign 
policy  and  its  conduct  are  coming.  Increas- 
ingly, into  serious  question.    In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  Alliance  for  Progress  causes  us  now 
to  wonder:  Where  is  the  Alliance?    Where  is 
the  Progress?     The  failures  of  economic  and 
social  reform  required,  under  Alliance  agree- 
ment, of  those  Latin  American  nations  re- 
ceiving our  financial  aid  are  all  too  visible. 
In  Africa,  there  is  scarcely  a  country  which 
has  accepted  our  largess  and  is  eager  to  ac- 
cept more  that  has  not  become  embroiled  In 
Internal  or  unnelghborly  conflicts  that  have 
resulted  In  a  steady  retreat  from  democracy 
and  toward  dictatorship  or  Red-tinted  rule. 
In    Europe,    the    Common    Market    holds 
neither  hope  nor  promise  for  us.     NATO  Is 
withering  on  the  vine.     Supreme  Headquar- 
ters of  the  Allied  Forces  has  been  ordered  out 
of  Prance  and  has  had   to  find  refuge  in 
Belgium.    Britain,  because  of  pressure  on  the 
pound  sterling,  has  foreshortened  her  lines 
of   defense,   diminished  her   troop   strength 
and  leaned  ever  more  heavily  upon  us.    West 
Germany  is  eyeing  the  Communist  markets 
In  eastern  Europe  but  does  wish  to  retain  our 
troops — at  our  expense.    What  strange  bed- 
fellows have  developed  in  Europe — after  we 
have  taxed  our  people  to  keep  them  afloati 
To  all  this  one  can  add  the  exploslveness  of 
the    Middle    East;    the    discouragement   of 
American  capital  investment  in  India — un- 
less Hindus  or  the  Indian  Government  hold 
the  controlling  stock;  the  unpredictable  at- 
titudes of  Laos,   Cambodia,   Indonesia;   the 
constant,  and  unrelenting  attacks  by  Soviet 
leaders  upon  our  alleged  Imperialism. 

There  is  virtue  in  the  ancient  admonition 
to  "Be  not  weary  in  well-doing"  but  it  is  an 
aggravating  experience  to  have  the  recipients 
of  our  aid  and  assistance  bite  the  hand  that 
seeks  to  help  them. 

Very  pertinent  now,  because  It  will  expire 
in  June,  is  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
intended,  as  its  name  suggests,  to  enlarge 
our  trade  abroad.  It  threatens,  however,  to 
do  exactly  the  opposite.  Well  aware  of  the 
delicacy  of  our  International  economic  posi- 
tion, finance  ministers  and  trade  negotiators 
of  countless  nations  abroad  have,  for  some 
months  now,  been  horse-trading  us  out  of 
the  protection  our  industry  and  agriculture 
must  have  and  have  been  enticing  tis  down 
what  begins  to  look  like  a  rutted  one-way 
street,  especially  as  regards  our  farm  prod- 
ucts. It  will  be  for  the  Congress,  before 
June,  to  take  a  hard  look  at  these  proceed- 
ings. In  the  interest  of  American  enterprise, 
the  preservation  of  American  jobs,  and  the 
continuation  of  the  European  markets  for 
our  farm  products. 


January  23,  1967 
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The  current  Trade  Negotiations  In  Geneva 
are  very  Important  to  all  segments  of  our 
economy.  Farmers  should  not  be  sold  down 
the  river  in  these  Trade  Negotiations.  We 
wUl  look  with  disfavor  on  any  agricultural 
commodity  agreement  or  arrangement  that 
would  limit  our  ability  to  export  agricul- 
tural conunodlties  as  a  substitute  for  a  truly 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  program. 

When  to  these  alarms  there  Is  added  the 
critical  problem  of  our  endangered  gold  sup- 
ply and  the  doubt  now  being  expressed  so 
often  abroad  as  to  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
stability  of  the  United  States^never,  for 
decades,  hitherto  questioned! — a  clear,  thor- 
ough and  courageous  evaluation  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  our  trade  policies,  and  our  in- 
ternational fiscal  and  monetary  policies  Is 
clearly  required.  We  call  upon  this  Admin- 
istration to  agree  to  a  bipartisan  scrutiny 
and  study — to  begin  now — conducted  Jointly 
with  participants  from  Industry,  finance  and 
agriculture. 

As  a  point  and  base  of  beginning  for  such 
a  study,  let  me  now  propose,  specifically, 
that  a  detailed  examination  be  made  of  the 
possibility  of  forming  what  I  choose  to  call 
the  Western  Economic  Union — a  Common 
Market  of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere—a structure  for  trade  and  mutual 
aid  designed  to  stimulate  the  production  and 
exchange  of  industrial  products  and  those 
of  agriculture  in  which  protective  barriers 
will  not  take  the  form  of  prohibitive  and 
self-defeating  tariff  walls  but  of  economic 
policies  of  insurance  against  depression  and 
want  and  despair  from  Attn  to  Patagonia. 

As  regards  the  Middle  East,  let  me  also 
add  the  proposal  that  the  United  States  take 
the  initiative  In  reconvening  the  conference 
of  the  Tripartite  Guarantee  Powers,  and  that 
these  Powers — the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France — use  this  new  con- 
ference to  reaffirm  their  "unalterable  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  of  force  or  threat  of  force" 
In  the  Arab-Israel  area  and  revive  their 
pledge  to  preserve  the  frontiers  and  armistice 
lines  in  the  Middle  East. 

Of  the  President's  plea  and  proposals  for 
the  "building  of  bridges"  to  the  East,  it  can 
be  fairly  asked  whether  It  is  truly  Intended 
that  this  East -West  trade  bridge  be  a  double- 
decker,  capable  of  moving  traffic  in  each  di- 
rection or  whether  it  will,  as  has  been  so  true 
in  the  past,  become  a  structure  for  the  con- 
veying of  our  bounty  and  treasure  to  the 
unfriendly  and  uncooperative  nations  with- 
out any  value  whatsoever  received  In  return. 
What  Justification  can  be  cited  for  the 
Administration's  persistent  effort  to  liberalize 
and  extend  terms  tantamount  to  aid  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  communist  governments 
of  Eastern  Europe,  while  these  nations  are 
supplying  most  of  the  guns  and  missiles  that 
are  killing  American  soldiers  and  shooting 
down  American  planes  in  Southeast  Asia? 

The  answer  to  all  of  this  Is  a  clear  one: 
more  attention  to  the  conservation  of  our 
own  strength  and  resources  and  less  to  those 
nations  of  the  world  who  regard  us  as  an 
amiable,  vulnerable.  Jolly  Santa  Claus  who 
can  be  slurred  at  will  and  cuffed  with  im- 
punity. The  international  bank  of  good-will 
shows  a  mounting  deficit  where  our  external 
relations  are  concerned. 

How  truly  "Hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick."  As  our  problems  multiply  and 
our  worries  Increase,  the  responsibility  of  the 
Executive  Leadership  becomes  ever  the 
greater.  So,  too,  the  responsibility  of  the 
Republicans  In  loyal  opposition  becomes  ever 
more  meaningful.  As  we  Republicans  assess 
the  present  State  of  the  Union  and  appraise 
the  progress  that  we  know  can  be  ours,  we 
refuse  despite  the  heat  and  burden  which 
world  affairs  Impose,  to  be  dismayed  or  to 
despair.  We  refuse.  Indeed,  as  we  look  to  the 
Seventies,  to  be  weary  in  "well-doing",  but 
we  are  determined  that  our  well-doing  shall, 
to  a  greater  degree,  be  directed  toward  the 
well-being  of  the  American  family  and  the 
American  nation.    We  realize  full  well  that 


we  are  not  only  In  this  world  but  of  It.  For 
the  beneficiences  we  have  showered  on  this 
world  we  deserve  something  more  than  the 
ungrateful  cry  of  "Yanqul,  go  home". 

To  this  necessary  end — with  positive  pro- 
posals we  shall  offer  the  nation — and  to  this 
high  purpose  the  Republican  Leadership  and 
the  Republican  Party  now  commit  them- 
selves with  a  whole  heart. 


The  State  op  the  Union — A  Repxtblican 

Appraisal 
(Address  of  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Republican  of  Michigan,  minority   leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives) 
Again  we  gather  In  this  historic  chamber, 
conscious  of  the  Invisible  presence  of  great 
leaders  of  the  past.    This  year  we  are  rein- 
forced by  the  visible  presence  of  new  leaders 
of  the  future.    We  welcome  enthusiastically 
the  64  new  Republican  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  90th  Congress. 
(New  Members  rise.) 

Senator  Dirksen  and  I  are  here  to  give  a 
RepubUcan  Appraisal  of  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

November  8,  the  citizens  of  America  voted 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Their  message  came  through  loud  and 
clear — a  ringing  vote  for  vigorous  two-party 
government.  It  was  a  blunt  demand  for 
honesty  and  candor  in  public  affairs.  The 
Credibility  Gap  must  go! 

We  rejoice  in  the  mandate — a  New  Direc- 
tion for  America. 

No  era  in  our  history  began  with  higher 
hopes  than  the  1960's.  We  had  bound  up 
the  Nation's  wounds.  We  were  blessed  with 
eight  years  of  strength,  peace  and  progress 
under  President  Eisenhower. 

As  the  decade  dawned,  all  Americans  were 
stirred  by  the  words.  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you;  ask  what  you  can  do 
for  your  country." 

The  years  have  slipped  by  and  now  Ameri- 
cans In  1967  see  the  decade  that  dawned  In 
hope  fading  into  frustration  and  failure,  baf- 
fiement  and  boredom. 

The   President   said   that  the  election   re- 
turns did  not  mean  that  people  want  progress 
to  stop. 
We  agree. 

They  want  progress  to  start — now! 
For  every  problem  of  the  Sixties,  this  Ad- 
ministration has  revived  tired  theories  of  the 
Thirties. 

For  the  past  two  years,  positive  and  prac- 
tical Republican  programs  have  been  largely 
Ignored. 

Things  will  be  different  in  the  next  two 

years ! 

We  won  the  first  round  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  364  to  64,  with  three- 
quarters  of  the  Democrats  following  our 
unanimous  Republican  lead. 

We  will  win  more — many  more! 

NEW  DIRECTION,  NOT  COALITION 

Cynics  may  call  every  Republican  victory 
In  this  Congress  a  coalition.  Let's  meet  that 
issue  head-on,  right  now. 

By  definition,  coalition  requires  advance 
consultation  and  ultimate  compromise  of 
conviction  to  win  a  legislative  victory. 

Republicans  will  make  no  such  deals. 

Republicans  will  give  leadership  to  the 
dynamic  and  Constructive  Center  In  Con- 
gress. 

We  welcome  every  DMnocratic  vote  for 
positive  Republican  programs  that  will  give 
New  Direction  to  our  Nation. 

We  will  press  for  creative  Republican  ac- 
tion. When  New  Direction  demands  it,  we 
will  say  "No"  to  the  old  Democratic  failures. 

Our  "No"  will  be  particularly  emphatic  If 
we  are  asked  to  slow  down  progress  toward 
the  equality  that  Is  the  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 

Never  forget,  the  RepubUcan  Party  came 
Into  being  to  make  real  the  belief  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  and  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  Inalienable  rights.     It  Is  dis- 


heartening to  see  evidence  that  the  Admin- 
istration Is  lowering  the  priority  given  to 
these  matters  in  the  90th  Congress. 

SENSIBLE   SOLUTIONS   FOR  THE   SEVHITIES 

As  we  look  to  the  years  ahead,  RepubUcans 
see  a  program  of  Sensible  Solutions  for  the 
Seventies. 
That  program  must  begin  In  1967. 
First  priority — the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  our  economy. 

There  are  ominous  signs  of  an  economic 
slowdown  this  year.  Unless  our  course  is 
redirected  decisively,  we  may  well  face  the 
paradox  of  a  recession  with  both  Increased 
Inflation  and  increased  taxation. 

The  Investment  Tax  Credit  must  be  re- 
stored immediately. 

An  honest  federal  budget  Is  Imperative. 
If  the  Congress  is  to  assess  the  needs  of  our 
economy  intelligently,  the  Administration 
must  not  repeat  its  tragic  error  of  presenting 
a  budget  of  evasion,  manipulation  and  gim- 
mickry. This  budget  underestimated  ex- 
penditures by  at  least  $14  billion,  over  $4 
billion  of  which  was  non-military. 

Congress  should  immediately  repeal  the 
Participation  Sales  Act,  which  conceals  and 
distorts  the  true  budgetary  situation. 

When  we  know  how  much  is  needed  for 
national  security,  the  Congress  can  then 
make  certain  that  essential  domestic  pro- 
grams are  adequately  funded.  Low-priority 
programs,  desirable  as  they  may  be,  must 
be  postponed.  We  assure  the  President  to- 
night that  Republicans  will  move  to  cut  non- 
essential spending — even  if  he  doesn't. 

In  addition,  billions  of  dollars  approved 
by  Congress  in  the  past  remain  unspent. 
This  Congress  must  take  a  hard  look  at  those 
funds.  We  propose  a  Rescission  Bill,  with- 
drawing the  President's  authority  to  obligate 
and  spend  such  funds  that  cannot  meet  the 
test  of  prudence  of  the  new  Congress. 

The  President  belatedly  promised  to  cut 
$3  billion  from  expenditures  by  the  end  of 
June.  He  should  spell  out  for  the  American 
people  where  these  reductions  have  been 
made — if  they  have  been  made. 

With  such  uncertainties,  the  President  has 
not  made  a  convincing  case  for  his  tax 
increase. 


STATE   AND   LOCAL   RESPONSIBILITrES TAX 

SHARING 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the 
1966  elections  was  the  people's  choice  of  23 
new  RepubUcan  governors,  and  more  than 
700  new  state  legislators. 

This  reflects  not  only  confidence  In  our 
party  and  its  fine  candidates  but  also  faith 
in  state  government  itself. 

Republicans  have  faith  in  the  constitu- 
tional concept  of  Federalism,  which  requires 
strong  and  vigorous  state  as  well  as  national 
action  on  a  variety  of  problems.  Yet,  seen 
through  the  Democrats'  rear-view  mirror  of 
the  Thirties,  everything  can  be  cured  by  Fed- 
eral dictation  and  Federal  funds,  doled  out 
through  grants-in-aid  which  keep  Washing- 
ton as  the  manipulator  of  all  strings. 

There  are  now  over  400  Federal  aid  appro- 
priations for  170  separate  aid  programs,  ad- 
ministered by  a  total  of  21  Federal  Depart- 
ments and  agencies,  160  Washington  bureaus 
and  400  regional  offices,  each  with  Its  own 
way  of  passing  out  Federal  tax  dollars. 

Federal  aid  to  states  and  municipalities 
through  this  tangled  thicket  Increased  from 
$1  billion  in  1946  to  about  $17  billion  this 
year. 

Republicans  reiterate  their  support  for  a 
system  of  tax  sharing  to  return  to  the  states 
and  local  governments  a  fixed  percentage  of 
personal  Income  taxes  without  Federal  con- 
trol. This  system  would  promote  a  swift 
Improvement  In  education,  law  enforcement, 
community  development,  mass  transit,  and 
other  essentially  local  problems. 

Smog  Is  replacing  the  weather  as  the  No. 
1  topic  of  conversation,  but  no  two  cities 
have  Identical  problems.  Cities  are  far  more 
diversified  than  states.    They  have  one  com- 
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mon  denominator — their  problenaa  multiply 
as  people  move  to  the  BUbtirbs.  This  exodus 
leaves  less  revenue  to  meet  more  problems. 

Tax  sharing  would  restore  the  needed  vital- 
ity and  diversity  to  our  Federal  system.  Rev- 
enue sharing  could  also  be  accomplished 
with  tax  credits. 

Many  effective  measures  to  Improve  agri- 
culture originated  with  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Rural  LUe,  established  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt.  Republicans  pro- 
poM  a  National  Committee  on  Urban  Living 
be  created  without  delay. 

An  exaggerated  example  of  urban  prob- 
lems Is  our  own  national  capital.  Yet  a 
swarm  oX  Federal  experts  Is  telling  the  cities 
how  to  cure  their  Ills  while  the  only  Federal 
city  In  our  Nation  Is  a  disgrace. 

Republicans  believe  Washington,  D.C., 
should  be  made  a  "model  city"  for  demon- 
stration projects  and  new  initiatives  in 
urban  progress. 

EDUCATION 

Higher  education  and  vocational  education 
acts  bear  strong  Republican  imprints. 

We  win  continue  our  efforts  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  those  who  bear  the  rising  cost  of 
higher  education  through  tax  credits. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act,  how- 
ever, at  minimum  require  substantial  revi- 
sion to  simplify  forms,  reduce  excessive  pa- 
perwork and  eliminate  the  heavy-handed 
Federal  Intrusions.  All  pre-school  and  early- 
school  problems  should  be  conaolidated  In 
the  Office  of  Education.  Republicans  trust 
local  school  boards  to  formulate  policy  and 
set  priorities  far  more  than  we  trust  bureau- 
crats in  Washington. 

Congress  should  take  the  Federal  handcuffs 
off  our  local  educators.  The  best  way  to  do 
thia  is  by  tax  sharing  and  tax  credits.  If 
the  Democrats,  who  control  Congress,  refuse 
to  consider  tax  sharing  legislation,  Republi- 
cans will  seek  to  substitute  block  education 
grants,  without  Federal  earmarking  or  con- 
trols. 

We  will  propose  new  approaches  to  rein- 
force the  vltaUty  and  diversity  that  is  the 
genius  of  our  educational  system.  It  is  in 
the  school  that  the  doors  of  opportunity 
open  to  all  American  children.  We  shall  not 
deny  them  the  best  that  can  be  given. 

SOCIAL   SZCinUTT 

President  Johnson  proposed  Social  Secu- 
rity changes  that  it  U  estimated  would  cost 
the  equivalent  of  a  1.6  percent  Social  Secu- 
rity payroll  tax  increase. 

At  the  present  tax  base,  this  wo\Ud  ulti- 
mately raise  the  total  Social  Security  payroll 
tax  to  12.15  percent.  The  Social  Security 
tnist  fund  must  be  kept  sound.  Greater 
benefits  normaUy  involve  greater  taxea,  par- 
ticularly burdensome  to  our  younger  cltl- 
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Aa  In  the  past,  Republicans  now  favor  an 
increase  In  permitted  earnings  by  Social  Se- 
curity recipients.  Present  earning  limita- 
tions reflect  the  depression  mentality  of  the 
Thirties  and  make  no  sense  for  the  Seven- 
ties. Widows  benefits  and  minimum  l>enefits 
miut  be  brought  Into  line  with  today's  in- 
flated living  costs.  Those  still  uncovered 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  blanketed 
into  the  Social  Security  system  at  least  by 
age  72. 

Our  older  citizens  must  be  protected  from 
the  extortions  of  Great  Society  inflation. 
They  can't  wait  while  we  debate. 

Congress  should  enact,  retrocu:tlve  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  an  8  ptxctnt  increase  in  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits.  These  'increased  benefits  can 
be  achieved  without  any  tax  Increase. 

About  %  of  the  nation's  poor  are  elderly 
citizens.  Their  situation  is  tragic  and  des- 
perate. The  Poverty  War  has  passed  them 
by. 

In  the  past  two  years  of  Democratic  con- 
trol, basic  Social  Security  benefits  have  fallen 
7  percentage  points  behind  the  consumer 
price  index. 

Republicans  propose  Social  Security  bene- 


fits rise  automatically  with  rising  prices.  It 
Is  time  we  took  Social  Security  out  of  elec- 
tion-year politics. 

VETXaAItS 

Republicans  believe  those  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  in  Southeast  Asia  should  be  treated 
equally  with  other  veterans.  All  veterans, 
war  widows  and  their  dependents  should  be 
protected  from  skyrocketing  Inflation  by  In- 
creased benefits. 

POVEETT 

The  greatest  poverty  in  this  country  today 
is  the  poverty  of  realistic  Ideas  among  Pov- 
erty War  generals — and  sergeants.  Sen- 
sible Republican  proposals  have  been  re- 
jected arbitrarily. 

Republicans  will  continue  to  press  for  to- 
tal revamping  and  redirection  of  the  Poverty 
War.  We  want  an  Opportunity  Crusade  that 
will  enlist  private  enterprise  and  the  states 
as  effective  partners  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  this  fight.  We  would  give  the  chil- 
dren of  poverty  the  very  highest  priority 
they  deserve.  As  Republicans  have  urged 
for  two  years,  Head  Start  requires  follow- 
through  m  the  early  grades. 

We  propose  a  new  Industry  Youth  Corps 
to  provide  private,  productive  employment 
and  training  on  the  Job. 

We  propose  the  Republican  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  to  Induce  employers  to  expand  Job 
opportunities  for  the  uoskllled. 

We  propose  to  enlarge  the  opportunities  of 
low-Income  Americans  for  private  home 
ownership. 

All  Americans  demand  a  thorough  airing 
of  poverty  admlnLBtratian,  poverty  publicity 
and  poverty  politics.       j 

GOVERNMENT  REAGANIZATION 
The  need  for  streamlining  the  national 
government  has  become  even  more  urgent 
since  we  recommended  a  new  Hoover-type 
conmilsslon  a  year  ago.  The  President's  only 
specific  proposal  for  reorganization — to  com- 
bine the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Com- 
merce— merely  scratches  the  surface. 

We  believe  the  Post  Office  Department 
should  be  taken  out  of  politics  from  top  to 
bottom.  Republicans  favor  selecting  all 
Postmasters  on  merit  alone. 

What  Irony — we  will  probably  deliver  a 
man  to  the  Moon  before  we  can  consistently 
deliver  the  ITnlted  States  Mall  to  its  correct 
address  on  Earth. 

The  colossal  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
another  executive  agenoy  that  needs  reform. 
Republicans  will  continue  to  support  the 
concept  of  fair  farm  prices  In  the  market- 
place, without  price-depressing  manipulation 
by  bureaucrats.  The  omss  and  maze  of  fed- 
eral farm  laws,  rules,  regulations  and  forms 
must  be  simplified.  Every  farmer  Icnows 
there's  enough  to  do  in  every  24-hour  day 
on  the  farm  without  a  load  of  federal  paper- 
work. We  applaud  efforts  to  create  more 
parks  and  seashores  and  will  give  special 
emphasis  to  the  preservation  of  Jobs  and 
community  stability. 

labor-uanagMment  laws 
A  year  ago  President  Johnson  promised 
Congress  he  would  soon  propose  new  ways  to 
handle  national  emergency  strikes.  In  the 
interval  he  has  made  no  proposals  whatso- 
ever. Incredibly,  he  never  mentioned  it  in 
his  latest  State  of  the  Union  Message. 

Without  waiting  further.  Congress  should 
choose  a  balanced  conunlsslon  of  experts  to 
make  recommendations  In  this  complex  and 
sensitive  area. 

Our  unswerving  purpose  should  be  to 
strengthen  free  collectlTe  bargaining  between 
equals,  without  imnecessary  government 
meddling.  Congress  should  undertake,  with- 
out delay,  a  full  review  of  labor-management 
laws  and  the  operations  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

It  Is  unfair  to  both  labor  and  management 
for  Congress  to  legislate  blindly  In  an  atmos 
phere  of  crisis. 


CONGRESSIONAL,    CASCPAIGN.    AND    ELECTION    RE. 
FORMS 

To  do  our  Job  better.  Congress  should  act 
promptly  on  the  bipartisan  recommendations 
for  congressional  reorganization  endorsed  last 
session  by  our  House  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee, but  pigeon-holed  by  the  Democratic 
majority. 

We  call  for  a  strong  House  Ethics  Com- 
mittee and  an  investigating  committee  under 
the  control  of  the  minority. 

Such  reforms  would  restore  the  people's 
confidence  In  Congress  and  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Congress  must  also  move  ahead  on  the 
President's  year-old  pledge  for  a  Clean  Elec- 
tions Law.  Such  a  law  must  be  In  force  be- 
fore 1968. 

This  Clean  Elections  Law  should  guarantee 
full  and  accurate  reporting  of  political  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  In  support  of 
national  candidates  and  put  an  end  to  abuses 
In  campaign  finance.  Legislation  also  Is 
needed  to  encourage  an  increased  flow  of 
small  contributions.  Republicans  are  proud 
that  69  percent  of  our  contributions  in  the 
last  Presidential  campaign  were  in  axmxB  of 
less  than  $100. 

Last  year  the  Congress  unwisely  rushed 
through  a  bill  which  would  provide  as  much 
as  60  million  taxpayers'  dollars  to  political 
parties  for  the  1968  campaign.  This  serloxw 
mistake  should  be  reversed  without  delay. 

Instead,  the  Congress  would  be  wise  to  per- 
mit contributors  an  income  tax  deduction 
for  p>oUtlcal  contributions  up  to  SIOO. 

Our  antiquated  Electoral  College  system  of 
choosing  the  President  should  be  changed  to 
make  sure  the  people's  will  prevails. 

In  planning  for  the  1968  Presidential  cam- 
paign and  elections,  the  Congress  must  come 
to  grips  with  the  foremost  factor  In  political 
competition  today — a  factor  unknown  when 
present  laws  were  written — television. 

The  biggest  single  campaign  expense  for 
any  national  candidate  today  is  television 
time.  Television  brings  the  national  politi- 
cal debate  Into  every  American  home.  Tet 
no  really  thorough  study  has  been  made  of 
the  public's  Interest  in  television  as  a  politi- 
cal medium.  Television  channels,  of  neces- 
sity limited  In  number,  really  belong  to  all 
the  people. 

They  should  not  be  at  the  service  of  the 
highest  bidder  or  the  party  In  power.  They 
cannot  be  regulated  solely  by  the  conscience 
or  convictions  of  network  executives  and 
their  most  popular  television  faces. 

An  illogical  federal  law  now  operates  to 
prevent  television  and  radio  stations  from 
granting  time  without  charge  to  major  party 
candidates  without  making  equal  time  avail- 
able to  a  host  of  minor  party  candidates. 
We  unequivocally  favor  nationally  televised 
debates  between  future  Presidential  con- 
tenders. 

We  propose  legislation  requiring  television 
and  radio  to  provide  free  and  equal  treat- 
ment to  major  parties  and  their  spokesmen 
not  only  in  future  campaigns,  but  also  for 
the  presentation  of  divergent  political  views 
throughout  the  periods  between  formal  cam- 
paigning. 

CRIME  AND  LAW  ENTORCEMENT 

Crime  and  violence,  disregard  of  law  and 
disrespect  for  authority.  Immorality  and  Ir- 
responsibility are  on  the  rise.  We  welcome 
the  President's  recent  recognition  of  this  en- 
larging crisis. 

Republicans  in  the  last  Congress  authored 
legislation  which  created  a  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Revision  and  Reform  of 
Criminal  Laws,  a  major  step  forward. 

The  House  also  adopted  last  year,  although 
it  died  in  the  Senate,  a  proposal  which  Re- 
publicans will  renew  this  session  In  a  "Citi- 
zens Rights  Act  of  1967."  The  Act  would 
make  It  a  crime  to  travel  from  one  state  to 
another  with  an  intent  to  incite  riots.  It 
would  also  protect  individuals  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  constitutional  rights. 
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Wiretapping  and  electronic  eavesdropping 
,rorry  all  Americans  who  prize  their  privacy. 
Properly  used,  these  are  essential  weapons 
to  those  who  guard  our  Nation's  security  and 
irage  ceaseless  war  against  organized  crime. 
The  Congress,  the  President  and  the  Courts 
oust  promptly  spell  out  the  permissible 
Umlts  of  their  use. 

At  all  levels  of  government  a  massive  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  reduce  crime  by  at- 
tacking some  of  Its  basic  causes:  poverty, 
giums.  Inadequate  education  and  discrimina- 
tion. However,  our  laws  and  actions  should 
never  be  based  on  the  theory  that  a  criminal 
If  solely  the  product  of  his  environment. 

Fear  of  punishment  remains  an  important 
deterrent  to  crime. 

We  call  upon  the  Independent  Judicial 
Branch  of  oiir  Government  to  uphold  the 
rights  of  the  law-abiding  citizen  with  the 
same  fervor  as  it  upholds  the  rights  of  the 
accused. 

Most  Americans  will  resist  any  trend 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  national  po- 
lice force  or  the  unwarranted  Intrusion  of 
Federal  power  Into  local  law  enforcement. 
Tet.  there  Is  a  proper  place  for  Federal  as- 
ilstance  and  leadership. 

Within  the  Federal  correctional  system, 
the  Work  Release  Program  and  other  en- 
lightened prisoner  rehabilitation  projects 
must  be  designed  and  expanded  to  reduce  the 
number  of  second-time  offenders. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  law  en- 
torcement  must  remain  with  the  states  and 
local  authorities.  In  the  last  analysis,  pub- 
lic safety  depends  upon  the  courage  and 
character  of  the  policeman  patrolling  his 
beat.  The  Federal  Government  can  prop- 
erly help  in  making  law  enforcement  a  more 
attractive  and  professional  career. 

A  National  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
■Imllar  to  the  successful  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  should  be  established  for  research 
and  training  and  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
latest  techniques  in  police  science. 

NATIONAL  BECxmiTT 


Not  as  Republicans  but  as  Americans  we 
are  gravely  worried  about  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity. This  Is  not  a  partisan  issue.  The  con- 
flict Is  primarily  between  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress. 

The  short-range  military  policies  and  the 
long-range  defense  posture  of  this  country 
urgently  demand  searching  re-examlnatlon 
and  New  Direction.  Nothing  in  the  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  Message  lessened 
our  deep  concern  in  this  all-Important  area. 
Our  strategic  thinking  of  the  1970's  and 
beyond,  the  timely  planning  and  production 
of  advanced  weapons  systems,  and  the  pru- 
dent management  of  our  total  national  de- 
fense capabilities  have  become  stalled  on  a 
dead-end  street. 

Republicans  renew,  with  even  greater 
urgency,  our  call  for  a  Blue  Ribbon  Commis- 
sion of  the  most  able  and  Independent 
Americans  Congress  can  choose  to  get  on 
with  this  Job. 

Within  Its  Constitutional  responslbUity, 
Congress  can  do  more. 

We  must  take  prompt  action  to  modernize 
our  Navy.  Increase  oxir  superiority  in  nuclear 
propulsion,  and  counter  the  growing  threat 
of  missile-carrying  enemy  submarines. 

We  must  take  prompt  steps  to  rebuild  the 
American  Merchant  Marine.  already 
shrunken  to  one-fifth  its  former  size,  and 
regain  our  lost  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union  in 
modern  shipbuilding.  Shockingly,  the  U.S. 
Is  no  longer  a  major  maritime  power.  The 
Maritime  Administration  must  be  upgraded 
as  an  Independent  agency. 

We  must  proceed  at  top  speed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  long-delayed  Advanced 
Manned  Strategic  Bombers  and  Improved 
Manned  Interceptors. 

We  must  strengthen  our  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  forces  and  eliminate  inequities 
in  the  Draft.    Our  defense  posture  should  be 
tailored  to  our  global  commitments. 
The  Administration  has  finally  confided  in 


the  American  people  that  the  Soviet  Union 
baa  increased  its  Intercontinental  BallisUc 
Missile  capability  and  Is  deploying  an  Anti- 
Ballistic  Biissile  Defense  System.  In  antici- 
pation of  a  Ufe-and-death  decision  on  Just 
such  a  development.  Congress  has  voted  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  the  Administration  did 
not  seek  and  apparently  has  not  used. 

The  Congress  did  Its  duty  and  gave  the 
President  a  clear  expression  of  Its  will  and 
the  means  to  carry  it  out. 

Before  more  precious  time  is  lost.  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  are  now  en- 
titled to  a  clear  explanation  from  the  I»resl- 
dent  of  the  perils  and  problems  facing  the 
United  States  in  the  new  global  balance  be- 
tween offensive  and  defensive  missilery. 

We  too  are  concerned  about  a  possible 
costly  new  round  in  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
But  the  least  the  Nation  must  do  now  is 
speed  up  Its  readiness  to  deploy  Anti-Bal- 
lUtlc  Missiles  in  a  hurry  if  our  survival  re- 
quires it. 

Americans  are  properly  devoted  to  the  con- 
cept of  civilian  control  in  defense  matters. 
This  civilian  control  never  before  has  meant 
consistent  civilian  disregard  for  professional 
military  Judgment,  intimidation  of  dissent- 
ers and  substitution  of  soulless  computers  for 
human  experience. 

The  first  place  to  close  the  CredibUity  Gap 
Is  at  the  Pentagon. 

All  Americans  Join  In  the  President's  ear- 
nest hopes  for  an  honorable  peace  and  fool- 
proof disarmament.  But  they  are  deeply 
concerned  that  the  Communists  even  now 
are  intensifying  both  the  hot  and  the  cold 
wars.  This  worldwide  test  of  willpower  and 
weaponry  is  not  of  our  choosing. 

Nothing  has  higher  priority,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, than  the  safety,  strength  and  survival 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  our  people 
and  our  posterity. 

There  will  be  no  Sensible  Solutions  for 
the  Seventies,  Republican  or  Democratic,  if 
we  fall  in  this  supreme  test  of  a  nation. 

Although  the  Democratic  Party  continues 
to  control  the  Senate  by  almost  2-to-l  and 
the  House  by  3-to-2  majorities.  Republicans 
as  a  more  meaningful  minority  will  move 
forward  as  the  Constructive  Center  of  the 
Congress  in  the  best  interests  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Republicans  pledge  their  support  and  their 
leadership  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend 
our  country,  whatever  the  cost  and  what- 
ever the  sacrifice. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  RIBI- 
COPP  AT  CONCLUSION  OF  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  REBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business,  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness notwithstanding,  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM— THE  HIGH  PRICE 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  three  legs  to  the  platform  of 
our  national  security:  that  of  diplomacy, 
that  of  the  military,  and  a  third  leg- 
equally  Important  but  about  which  there 
is  relatively  little  discussion— the  Na- 
tion's economy,  correlated  with  its  finan- 
cial position.  It  is  the  latter  about  which 
I  plan  to  speak  briefly  today. 

Effective  diplomacy  in  our  relation- 
ships with  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
would  appear  to  be  the  paramount  force 
in  our  search  for  world  peace:  and  with 
that  premise,  it  is  distressing  to  note  that. 


primarily  because  of  the  long  drawn-out 
struegle  in  Vietnam,  our  relations  with 
most  of  the  other  countries  have  been 
deteriorating. 

The  studied  enmity  of  General  de 
Gaulle,  recent  developments  in  Germany, 
general  irritation  among  relatively 
friendly  nations  at  our  continuing  failure 
to  correct  our  continuing  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments — ^with  the  conse- 
quent steady  drain  on  our  gold  supply — 
all  are  cases  in  point. 

The  latter  is  directly  related  to  the 
high  and  mounting  costs  of  this  major 
ground  war  in  Asia,  and  is  coupled  with 
the  fiscal  and  monetary  problems  which 
these  costs  present. 

In  turn  these  increased  costs  make  it 
Increasingly  difficult  for  this  Government 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  such  do- 
mestic problems  as  adequate  education 
and  the  deterioration  of  our  cities. 

There  has  been  a  steady  18-year  loss  of 
our  gold  reserves.  Recently,  the  Viet- 
namese war  lias  Increased  that  loss;  and 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  gold  is  one  of 
the  two  basic  elements  which  back  up  our 
diplomatic  efforts  in  this  ungovernable 

world.  ,  ^  . 

Storting  In  1939.  in  effort  to  maintain 
the  independence  and  well-being  of  the 
countries  of  the  free  world,  the  United 
Stotes  have  given  over  >180  billion. 

We  have  military  agreements  with 
some  40  of  these  coimtrles.  But  only 
three  have  sent  any  combat  troops  to 

Vietnam. 

As  to  one  of  the  latter,  we  have  more 
troops  in  their  country  than  they  have 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  pay  for  the  cost 
of  both;  and  the  contribution  of  another 
has  been  negligible.  ,  .  .     j 

The  United  States  has  maintained 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its 
citizens  in  Europe  alone  for  over  20  years. 
During  that  same  period  we  have  also 
maintained  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
people  in  Japan;  and  for  over  15  years 
have  kept  tens  of  thousands  in  Korea, 
plus  many  additional  thousands  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  ^  ^  ^„^  „ 

In  1949  the  United  States  had  $24.6 
billion  in  gold  bullion.  At  that  time 
it  owed  $7.6  billion  abroad,  primarily  to 
the  foreign  central  banks. 

Since  1949.  we  have  run  a  continuing 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments,  with 
consequent  continuing  loss  of  our  gold 
reserves,  to  the  point  where  the  gold  now 
held  by  the  Government  is  down  to  $13.2 
billion— and  $9.5  biUion  of  this  is 
"nonfree"  monetized  gold,  held  for  the 
25 -percent  reserve  guarantee  against  Is- 
sued Federal  currency. 

Today  our  current  obligations,  re- 
deemable in  gold  and  held  abroad,  again 
primarily  by  the  foreign  central  banks, 
have  increased  to  $30.4  billion. 

In  other  words,  on  the  basis  of  double- 
entry  bookkeeping  comparable  to  that 
practiced  by  any  normal  business,  this 
Nation  has  some  $3.7  billion  of  free  gold 
to  pay.  if  called,  total  obligations  held 
abroad  of  over  $30  billion. 

Some  say,  "They— the  foreign  coun- 
tries— would  never  call  us,  would  never 
ask  for  our  gold  bullion  in  exchange  for 
paper  dollars." 

But  that  is  exactly  what  General  de 
Gaulle  has  done.  He  has  liquidated  bil- 
lions of  our  paper  dollars  in  exchange 
for  our  gold,  an  action  of  great  embar- 
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rassment  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  the 
latter  attempts  to  preserve  the  value  of 
the  dollar. 

As  a  result  of  the  nature  of  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  agreement  of  1944,  the  British 
pound  is  as  ssmonymous  with  gold  as  is 
the  dollar;  and  the  pound  also  is  cur- 
rently having  troubles;  well  siraimed  up 
by  Senator  Paul  Douglas  In  his  recent 
book,  "America  in  the  Marketplace." 

In  that  book,  Senator  Douglas  took 
notice  of  the  fact  that  British  borrow- 
ings, including  those  from  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  now  exceed  total 
British  reserves. 

When  the  growing  problems  incident 
to  our  present  heavy  expenditures  are 
defended  before  the  Congress  by  various 
Government  witnesses,  they  attempt  to 
justify  current  fiscal  policy  by  referring 
to  the  size  of  our  gross  national  product. 

That  size,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
a  valid  justification  for  these  expendi- 
tures, because  productive  strength  does 
not  automatically  either  signify,  or 
Imply,  comparable  financial  strength. 

In  other  words,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  Important  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  is  best  for  the  future  of  the  United 
States,  the  productive  power  of  a  nation 
in  no  sense  automatically  guarantees 
fiscal  and  monetary  health. 

A  government,  as  is  the  case  with  an 
individual,  or  a  business,  can  only  im- 
prove its  living  standards  through  addi- 
tional borrowing  so  long  as  it  is  trusted 
by  its  lenders. 

When  one  adds  to  the  cost  of  our  many 
other  commitments  the  price  incident  to 
underwriting  the  heavy  additional  cost 
of  the  new  SHAPE,  presumably  neces- 
sitated by  the  withdrawal  of  France 
from  NATO,  and  also  our  additional  re- 
cent commitments  in  Germany,  one  can 
only  wonder  how  long  the  United  States 
can  continue  these  and  its  many  other 
foreign  and  domestic  expenditures  by 
continuing  to  print  paper  gold. 

No  economy,  not  even  that  of  the 
United  States,  can  continue  to  defend 
such  a  large  percentage  of  the  free  world, 
at  the  same  time  it  finances  such  a  large 
percentage  of  the  free  world,  without 
eventually  becoming  financially  "non- 
viable." 

Perhaps  "bankrupt"  would  be  the  bet- 
ter wotd. 

The  growing  cost  of  the  Vietnamese 
war,  apparently  now  rimning  between 
two,  and  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
a  month,  supports  that  conviction. 


BIOGRAPHIES  OP  REPUBLICAN 
SENATORS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Republican  Policy 
Committee  has  compiled  an  unusual  bio- 
graphical £u:count  of  the  Republican 
contingent  In  the  Senate,  and  because  of 
the  interest  which  undoubtedly  will  be 
taken  in  this  docimient  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  placed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

Therfe  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical accounts  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  are  as  follows: 

Seiiate  Republlcank,  dOtb  Congress:  GOP 
presents  lihe  most  versatile,  and  the  most 
rcffMBnUttlv*  Group  in  history  (with  some 
fnrta  not  lottcm  found  In  tOt*  osuaj  biogra- 
phies). 


Senator  George  D.  Aiktn  of  Vermont  .  .  . 
a  former  Grange  Master  and  author  oi  sev- 
eral books,  is  senior  GOP  Senator  In  point 
of  service  ...  an  authority  on  U.S. -Canadian 
relations,  tJ.S.  agriculture,  medicare,  Ver- 
mont maple  sirup,  Vermont  marble  .  .  .  last 
month  decided  to  Inspect  some  land  and 
timber  atop  a  mountain  in  Vermont  .  .  . 
drove  up  to  the  end  of  the  road,  then  climbed 
several  miles  In  deep  snow  to  the  top  with 
his  son-in-law,  a  tough  exhockey  player  who 
became  exhausted  and  after  the  ordeal  went 
home  to  rest  .  .  .  but  the  day  was  just  begin- 
ning for  George  Aiken  who  drove  his  sedan 
out  Into  the  fields  and  oa  trails  in  the  woods, 
chopped  down  Christmas  trees,  loaded  them 
Into  the  car  among  several  bushels  of  apples, 
hay,  feed,  seed,  and  whatnot  .  .  .  unknown 
to  Detroit,  he  is  an  expert  "proving  ground" 
driver  who  takes  his  plissenger  car  across 
fields,  rocks,  ditches  ...  by  the  time  he's 
finished  he'll  know  whether  his  car  is 
"truckworthy"  .  .  .  has  been  termed  a  liberal, 
a  moderate,  a  conservative  ...  so  to  prove 
such  terms  might  be  misleading,  had  his 
voting  record  checked  VDte-by-vote  against 
that  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  .  .  . 
with  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  votes  on 
such  Issues  as  public  power,  the  Aiken  voting 
record  was  judged  more  conservative  than 
Taft's!  ...  a  former  Vermont  Governor,  he 
Is  still  addressed  as  "Governor"  by  staff 
members  who  have  been  with  him  since  the 
beginning  ...  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  Sen- 
ator Aiken's  family  came  to  New  England  In 
1629. 

Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine 
.  .  .  the  only  lady  United  States  Senator 
.  .  .  that  latest  Gallup  PoU  once  again  lists 
Senator  Smith  as  one  of  the  10  most  ad- 
mired women  in  the  world  ...  on  the  wall, 
and  to  the  right  as  you  enter  the  door  of  the 
reception  room  for  her  offices,  there  hangs  a 
citation  from  the  United  States  Senate — 
the  only  one  of  Its  kind  issued  in  history 
...  it  notes  the  longest*  consistent  answer- 
ing of  roll  call  votes  by  any  Senator  of  any 
party  In  the  history  oi  our  Republic.  .  .  . 
at  the  conclusion  of  Senate  business  January 
19,  Margaret  Chase  Smith  has  not  missed  a 
vote  In  2,395  times!.  .  .  she  is  an  authority 
on  the  Armed  Services  and  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  and  is  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  these  committees.  .  .  .  she  has 
the  shortest  Senatorial  biography  in  the 
Congressional  Directory,  to  wit:  "Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  Republican".  .  .  .  actually 
what  more  Is  needed?  .  .  .  her  name  means 
Maine,  and  Maine  means  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  .  .  .  and  on  the  btisis  of  her  work,  ef- 
fectiveness, and  Influence,  Republican  Sen- 
ators unanimously  elected  her  Chairman  of 
the  Conference  of  Republican  Senators  this 
month — the  highest  ofBce  within  the  Sen- 
ate ever  achieved  by  a  lady  Senator.  Demo- 
crat or  Republican  .  .  .  being  a  member  of 
the  distaff  side  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
election,  but  Republicans  want  to  be  good 
and  sure  everyone  knowB  she  belongs  to  Re- 
publicans! .  .  .  she  has  a  long-established 
reputation  for  running  an  efficient  office  and 
giving  prompt  service  .  .  .  during  vacation 
time  for  her  staff  she  can  sometimes  be 
found  using  a  portable  typewriter  atop  her 
desk  to  answer  constituent  mall  .  .  .  every 
Senator  will  vouch  for  the  fact  she  Is  one 
of  the  best  Informed  Members  of  Congress. 
Senator  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper.  .  .  .  the 
name  "Hickenlooper"  is  a  respected,  vote- 
getting  household  name  In  Iowa.  .  .  .  the 
magazine  New  Yorker  oace  published  a  i>oem 
about  the  man  "with  the  gimmick  in  his 
pat-ro-nym-lc".  .  .  .  once  again  chosen  by 
acclamation  of  his  fellfcw  Republicans  this 
month  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee.  ...  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  longer  than  any  present  U.S. 
Senator,  Democrat  or  Republican.  .  .  .  one 
of  the  Nation's  experts  on  atomic  energy 
actlTttlas.  .  .  .  "charter  member"  of  the 
original   Senate   Atomic   Energy   Committee 


Which  later  established  present  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Which  he  has  been  Chairman. 
.  .  .  born  on  Iowa  farm:  science  and  law 
degrees;  war  veteran;  served  in  Iowa  House, 
also  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  Governor; 
elected  and  reelected  four  times  to  U.S.  Sen- 
ate; never  defeated.  .  .  .  recognized  author- 
Ity  on  South  American  affairs  and  foreign 
pKjllcy.  .  .  .  consultant  and  congressional  ad- 
viser on  numerous  occasions  to  various  con- 
ferences abroad,  including  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  Tenth  Inter-American 
Conference  in  Caracas,  the  famed  1962  Con- 
ference of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Punta  del 
Este,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  In 
Vienna,  etc.  .  .  .  the  Senator's  story  about 
asafetida  has  become  a  classic  not  only  in 
Iowa  but  in  the  Nation's  capitol. 

Sermtor  Jacob  K.  Javits  of  New  York.  .  .  . 
one  of  the  world's  Important  Jewish  lay  lead- 
ers. ...  a  cultivated  man  of  wide  Interests — 
lawyer,    author,    historian,    art    critic,    N.Y. 
State  Attorney  General,  originator  of  numer- 
ous Important  pieces  of  legislation.  .  .  .  born 
in  a  New  York  City  East  Side  tenement.  .  .  . 
mother  was  born  in  Palestine  and  literally 
fled  the  country  on  foot  during  critical  tur- 
moil. .  .  .  his  father  was  a  janitor.  ...  the 
surname  Javits  was  created  from  the  first 
three  names  of  one  of  the  Senator's  ances- 
tors, the  18th  century  scholar  and  Talmudlst 
who  lived  in  Germany  and  Holland,  Rabbi 
Jacob    Ben    Zebi    Emden.  .  .  .  war    veteran, 
serving  In  both  European  and  Pacific  areas. 
.  .  .  frequently  termed  "the  U.S.  Senator  for 
the  Arts"  because  of  his  sponsorship  of  leg- 
islation for  Government   encouragement  of 
the    arts.  .  .  .  has    been    successful    In   far- 
reaching    housing,    education,    labor,    civil 
rights,  health,  and  welfare  legislation.  .  .  . 
in  1956  and  again  in  1962,  Senator  Javits  was 
elected  and  reelected  with  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  received  by  any  candidate  for 
office   in   the  United   States    (excepting  the 
presidential  ticket) ....  he  is  also  the  only 
New  York  Senator  whose  constltuenta  do  not 
write  him  to  cut  his  shaggy  hair. 

Senator  John  G.  Tower  of  Texas.  .  .  .  one 
of  the  great  press  releases  of  1966  was  Issued 
only  last  month.  ...  it  simply  stated :  "Sea- 
man First  Class  John  G.  Tower  (USNR)  .  .  . 
was  promoted  today  to  Boatswain's  Mate 
Third  Class.  Boatswain's  Mate  Tower's  civil- 
ian job  is  as  United  States  Senator  for 
Texas."  .  .  .  thus,  when  he  goes  to  Vietnam 
later  this  month  on  an  inspection  tour  he 
will  have  a  little  more  rank  than  on  his  pre- 
vious investigative  trips  for  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  .  .  .  upon  his 
return  in  February  it  is  calculated  he  will 
have  spent  more  time  with  our  servicemen 
in  Southeast  Asia  than  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress ...  he  served  In  the  Navy  durtag 
World  War  II,  enlisting  at  age  18  (he  was 
actually  17)  and  served  3  years.  .  .  .  first 
elected  after  9  years  as  a  university  profes- 
sor ..  .  second  youngest  GOP  Senator  at 
41  (two  months  older  than  Senator  Baker  of 
Tennessee ) .  .  .  .  occupies  Senate  chair  once 
occupied  by  LBJ  .  .  .  when  first  elected  In 
1961,  Senator  Tower  faced  71  candidates  and 
led  the  field  by  about  10,000  votes  .  .  .  last 
November  he  was  reelected  by  a  plurality  of 
nearly  200.000. 

Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  of  California 
.  .  .  widely  hailed  by  the  press  as  one  of  the 
most  courageous  Senators,  Tom  Kuchel  was 
unanimously  elected  again  this  month  by 
his  Republican  senatorial  colleagues  as  Re- 
publican "Whip" — Assistant  Leader  .  .  .  has 
consistently  been  elected  Senate  Republican 
Whip  since  the  86th  Congress  .  .  .  son  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  editor  .  .  .  lawyer,  for- 
mer California  State  Controller;  war  veteran 
.  .  .  when  last  reelected,  swept  the  State 
with  more  than  3  million  votes  and  a  plural- 
ity of  more  than  700,000  .  .  .  active  In  in- 
ternational affairs,  sponsor  of  natural  re- 
sources legislation,  author  of  Air  Pollution 
Research  Act,  cosponsor  of  saline  water  field 
test  plants,  leader  In  fight  to  admit  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  as  -States  of  the  tJnlon  .  .  .  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  Labor-Management  Act  of 
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1959.  Senator  Kuchel  sponsored  a  revised 
••Bill'  of  Rights"  provision  which  was  ulti- 
mately retained  in  the  Landriun-Grlffin  bill 
«Ulch  became  law  (the  "Griffin"  In  the  bill's 
name  is  for  former  Representative  and  now 
GOP  Senator  Robert  P.  GrUBn  of  Michigan) 
Senator  Kuchel  never  forgets  that  his 
grandfather  was  a  political  refugee  from 
Europe. 

Senator  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.,  of  Tennes- 
see. .  -  •  by  chance,  facts  about  this  new 
GOP  Senator  Just  happen  to  come  at  this 
oolnt.  ...  and  by  chance  of  being  born  2 
months  later  than  Tower  of  Texas.  Senator 
Baker  at  41,  is  the  youngest  GOP  Senator 
and  one  of  the  seven  GOP  Senators  47 
or  younger  (Baker,  Tower,  Griffin,  Hatfield, 
Pearson,  Brooke,  Percy)  ....  Senator  Baker 
IB  the  first  Republican  In  history  to  be 
elected  by  direct  popular  vote  in  Tennessee 
.  commanded  PT  boat  In  the  Pacific 
Theatre  of  Operations  at  age  19  ...  .  (that's 
right,  19)  ....  parents  were  both  Members  of 
Congress  ....  new  Senator  has  famous  rela- 
tive in  the  Senate  and  his  sister  Is  married 
to  a  Congressman  ....  surveys  taken  after 
the  November  election  showed  that  Senator 
Baker  and  the  Republican  Party  had  re- 
ceived 15fb  20  percent  of  the  Negro  vote, 
compared  with  1  percent  2  years  ago  ...  . 
one  of  his  campaign  aides  reported  that  the 
Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee  staff 
study  of  population  trends,  entitled  "Where 
The  Votes  Are,"  published  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment was  a  prime  campaign  guideline. 

Senator  John  J.  Williams  of  Delaware  .... 
well-known  duck  hunter  ....  he  also  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  hunters  of  his  time  In  root- 
ing out  Inefficiency,  dishonesty,  ineptness  In 
Government  and  has  been  responsible  for 
a  change  in  the  basic  structure  of  the  In- 
urnal  Revenue  Service,  the  publishing  of 
tax  compromises,  giving  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment the  power  to  Investigate  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  a  score  of  others  .... 
helped  thousands  of  wage  earners  by  see- 
ing to  It  employers  paid  social  Bccurlty  tax 
....  born  on  a  farm;  started  own  business 
at  19 — raising  chickens  and  farming  .... 
believes  most  expensive  type  of  worker  Is 
a  low-paid  one  ....  never  addresses  the 
Senate  unless  has  every  fact  and  flgiire 
backed  with  double  or  triple  proof  .... 
rarely,  if  ever,  will  the  opposition  debate  him 
or  refute  his  charges  on  budget  or  tax  mat- 
ters ....  big  favorite  with  staff  workers; 
frequently  has  coffee  or  Ivmch  with  them  In 
employee  restaurants  on  The  Hill  ....  his 
grandchildren  once  started  to  campaign 
against  him  (when  they  were  tots)  In  an 
attempt  to  keep  him  home  to  play  with 
them. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania.  .  .  . 
here  Is  a  man,  who,  In  his  second  term  In 
Congress,  enlisted  Incognito  as  a  merchant 
seaman  on  a  tanker  carrying  octane  gas  to 
England  through  submarine-Infested  waters 
(luring  World  War  II  ...  .  later  he  served  as 
a  U.S.  naval  officer  ....  drove  the  first  Navy 
jeep  Into  Tokyo  ....  his  legislative  achieve- 
ments are  widespread  ....  has  been  GOP 
National  cniairman  ....  his  speeches  are 
models  of  clarity,  wit,  and  substance  ....  la 
an  author,  writer  of  numerous  magazine 
pieces,  lawyer  ....  this  spring  a  new  book 
by  Senator  Scott  will  be  published  (Charles 
E.  Tuttle,  publishers)  and  will  give  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  range  of  Senator  Scott's  inter- 
ests ....  the  book's  tltie:  "The  Golden  Age 
of  Chinese  Art:  The  Lively  Tang  Dynasty." 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen  of  Wyoming. 
.  .  .  graat-grandparents  came  to  America 
from  Denmark,  joining  the  Mormon  Handcart 
Brigade  which  made  Its  way  on  foot  across 
the  mountains  and  plalim  to  Utah  .  .  .  . 
father  homesteaded  In  Wyoming  in  1897, 
later  served  in  State  Senate  ....  Senator 
Hansen  born  1912,  graduated  from  coUege, 
married,  and  settled  at  ranch  near  Jackson, 

Wyo successful  rancher,  cattleman, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trtistees  of  the 


University  of  Wyoming,  a  grandfather. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  good 
hunter,  and  already  a  hit  on  national  TV  in- 
terviews ...  in  the  past  campaign  he  bested 
the  best  the  LBJ  Great  Society  poUtlclans 
could  throw  at  him  all  the  way  from 
Washington. 

Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska  of  Nebraska.  .  .  . 
1st  generation  Czech  who  is  a  key  member 
of  the  all-around,  AU-Amerlcan  contingent 
of  Republican  Senators  ....  his  immigrant 
father  brought  to  this  country  as  a  baby,  be- 
came a  leading  educator  ....  Senator  Hru- 
ska is  an  ideal  example  of  the  oft-expressed 
wish  of  political  parties  to  search  for  the 
right  man  and  draft  him  to  run — which  he 
was,  after  23  years  in  private  law  prac- 
tice ....  the  leading  expert  on  antitrust 
matters  ....  leader  in  the  fight  to  protect 
the  farmer  against  unreasonable  beef  im- 
ports ....  authority  on  European  Common 
Market  ....  has  sharp  eye  on  appropria- 
tions to  protect  taxpayers  ....  highly  re- 
spected in  judicial  matters  ....  frequently 
sought  out  by  Senators  for  advice  ....  rep- 
utation for  (1)  doing  his  homework;  (2)  ef- 
fective staff  work;  and.  (3)  Iselng  forceful 
speaker.  _      ,,.     „ 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt  of  South  Da- 
kota. .  .  .  goose  hunter  par  excellence  every 
single  year  for  the  past  two  decades  at  Madi- 
son, South  Dakota,  close  by  the  Missouri 
River  .  .  .  one  of  the  original  organizers  of 
National  Forensic  League  In  1925,  now  a  na- 
tionwide society  .  .  .  popular  speaker,  has 
been  invited  to  speak  In  48  States  'of  the 
Union  .  .  .  also  overseas  in  Canada,  Great 
Britain.  Scotland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Norway,  Finland,  Russia,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Switzerland,  Germany.  Yugoslavia, 
Hungary,  Greece,  Turkey,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Portugal  .  .  .  elected  to 
Congress  in  1938.  served  10  years,  elected 
United  States  Senator  In  1948,  reelected  in 
1954,  1960,  and  1966  .  .  .  still  hasn't  affected 
his  gun  eye. 

Senator  George  Murphy  of  California  .  .  . 
versatility  the  key  descriptive  word  ....  son 
of  a  famous  American  Olympic  track  coach, 
Mike  Murphy  ....  track  star  himself  at 
prep  school  and  college;  a  coal  miner;  a  star 
of  stage  and  screen;  a  lifelong  union  mem- 
ber; twice  elected  President  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Screen  Actors  Guild;  for  15  years  skilled  ne- 
gotiator In  labor  contract  disputes  ....  re- 
ceived the  first  award  presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews; 
recognized  for  his  civic  contributions  by  the 
State  Department,  Cancer  Prevention  Society, 
American  Red  Cross,  the  Friendly  Sons  of 
St.  Patrick  ....  has  just  been  chosen  as 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committee. 

Senator  Peter  H.  Dominick  of  Colora- 
do ...  .  Yale  Law  School,  World  War  II 
pilot.  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  Air  Medal 
and  Cluster  ....  still  files  his  own  Twin 
Bonanza,  occasionally  taking  his  Labrador 
Retriever  "Zen"  into  the  cockpit  with 
him  ....  an  activist,  not  a  bystander  .... 
horseman,  fisherman,  tennis  player,  explorer, 
golf  player  (by  his  own  admission,  a  bad 
one),  omnivorous  reader,  avid  scuba 
diver  .  .  .  hard-boiled  romanticist  .  .  .  over 
past  4  years  asked  to  deliver  more  than  250 
speeches  In  behalf  of  the  Republican 
Party  .  .  .  served  4  years  In  Colorado  House, 
2  years  In  House  of  Representatives,  elected 
VS.  Senator  In  1962. 

Senator  Frank  Carlson  of  Kansas  .... 
"If  I  am  dedicated  to  one  thing,  it  Is  preser- 
vation of  the  opportunities  for  the  young," 
he  has  said  over  and  over  ....  one  of  the 
most  active  Senators,  he  sets  a  fast  working 
pace  for  staffers  ....  served  Kansas  as  U.S. 
Representative,  Governor,  Senator  .  .  .  . 
never  defeated  ....  farmer,  son  of  parents 
who  immigrated  from  Sweden  ....  author 
of  more  than  a  dozen  important  laws  .  .  .  . 
tax  expert  ....  hard  worker  for  Govern- 
ment employees  ....  awards  Include  1964 


Wheat  Industry  Man  of  the  Year  ....  has 
been  delegate  to  United  Nations  ....  na- 
tionally prominent  religious  lay  leader  .... 
one-time  Chairman  of  International  Council 
for  Christian  Leadership  ....  established 
annual  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast  .... 
termed  by  one  Washington  newspaper  as  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  effective  Members 
of  Congress. 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  of  New  Jersey  .... 
the  only  Republican  In  New  Jersey  elected 
to  statewide  office  since  1952  ....  has  won 
12 — repeat,  twelve — successive  general  elec- 
tions ....  reelected  In  November  1960  by 
the  largest  plurality  given  any  Republican 
across  the  country  despite  the  fact  that  New 
Jersey— and  the  Nation— was  carried  by 
John  F.  Kennedy  ....  reelected  1966  .... 
three  children,  seven  grandchildren  .... 
citation  from  the  Council  for  United  Clvll- 
Rlghts  Leadership,  "For  his  devoted  efforts, 
his  inspired  leadership  in  the  national  In- 
terest and,  above  all.  his  dedication  to  Amer. 
lean  principles  In  helping  secure  passage  of 
the  historic  civil  rlghte  bill  of  1964."  .... 
receives  one  of  the  heaviest  volumes  of  mall 
In  the  Capitol  ....  frequently  consulted  by 
scholars  from  all  over  the  Nation  .... 
fighter  for  strict  rules  of  conduct  for  all 
Government  officials  and  employees  .... 
author  of  numerous  public  welfare  laws. 

Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett  of  Utah  .... 
his  father,  John  Bennett,  brought  across  the 
plains  In  1868  as  a  child  In  covered  wagon 
with  group  of  Mormon  pioneers  ....  Sen- 
ator Bennett  ran  In  1950  against  Democrat 
Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  who,  for  18  years, 
had  been  one  of  the  key  figures  In  the  New 
Deal  ....  won  that  election,  reelected  1956, 
again   In   1962  ....  closely  Identified  with 
problems  Of  Government  finance  ....  and 
recognized  as  one  of  the  GOP  spokesmen  on 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  ....  active  In 
the   Church   of   Jesus   Christ   of   Latter-Day 
Saints  (Mormon)  and,  since  1935.  has  served 
as  national  treasurer  of  the  Church's  Sun- 
day School  General  Board  ....  author  of 
two  books:  "Faith  and  Freedom"  and  "Why 
I  am  a  Mormon."  ....  "Champion"  grand- 
father    m     the     Senate— 25     (twenty-five) 
grandchildren  ....  at  one  time  was  a  school 
principal  ....  In  1949.  served  as  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers ...  .  expert  on  minerals  and  water  re- 
sources ....  zealous  guardian   of  the  tax- 
payer's    doUar  ....  popular     with     young 
people  ....  reputation  for   great  sincerity 
In  all  matters.  '  .„.,,„ 

Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton  of  Kentucky 
....  a  seventh  generation  Kentucklan  .... 
epitomizes  the  renowned  political  skill  and 
judgment  of  the  "border  States.  ".  .  .  .  a 
three-term  House  Member  from  Kentucky, 
resigned  In  1952  to  manage  John  Sherman 
Cooper's  successful  race  for  the  Senate  .... 
thereafter  served  3  years  as  Elsenhower  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  ....  makes  a  habit 
of  defeating  Democratic  celebrities  ....  In 
1956,  defeated  Senate  Whip  Earle  Clements 
for  Senate  ....  in  1962,  won  reelection,  de- 
feating former  New  Deal  leader  and  LooiIb- 
vlUe  Mayor  WUson  Wyatt  In  such  decisive 
fashion  that  restilt  was  known  one  hour 
after  polls  closed  ....  as  Nattonal  Chairman, 
1959-61,  revitalized  National  Republican 
Party  after  Its  licking  In  1968  ....  as  Sena- 
torial Campaign  Committee  Chairman,  1963- 
66,  reawoke  RepubUcan  Senate  taste  for 
higher  living  by  Increasing  membership  from 
31  to  36. 

Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin  of  Michigan  .... 
born,  grew  tip.  educated,  and  married  a 
Michigan  gtrl— all  In  Michigan  ....  worked 
way  through  college  as  drug  clerk,  salesman, 
factory  hand,  reporter  ....  war  veteran, 
lawyer  ....  five  terms  In  U.S.  House  .... 
appointed  to  Senate  last  spring  ....  elected 
last  November  by  plurality  of  nearly  300,000 
....  defeated  former  six-term  Governor 
Soapy  Wllltamfl  ....  true  story  of  his  elec- 
tion shows  he  carried  76  of  Michigan's  83 
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counties,  losing  7  of  the  other  8  by  only  a 
total  of  1,238  Toteal  ....  came  within  44 
votes  of  carrying  previously  heavy  Democrat- 
controlled  Macomb  County  ....  received  an 
astounding  42.1  percent  of  the  vote  In  Wayne 
County,  with  heavy  labor  vote  ....  coauthor 
of  famed  Landrum-Orlffln  Act,  coauthor  of 
National  Student  Loan  Program  In  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  and  other  laws  .... 
age  43. 

Senator  Norria  Cotton  of  New  Hampshire 
....  the  White  Mountain  orator  ....  among 
the  most  eloquent  Members  of  n.S.  Senate 
.  .  .  lawmaker  with  40  years'  service  to  State 
and  Nation  ....  worked  his  way  through 
TUton  School,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Wes- 
leyan  University,  The  George  Washington 
University  Law  School  ....  started  political 
career  at  age  22  as  member  New  Hampshire 
House  ....  served  as  county  attorney,  mu- 
nicipal Judge,  majority  leader.  Speaker  of 
State  House  ....  elected  VS.  House  80th 
Congress  ....  served  four  terms  ....  elected 
Senator  1964  ....  ranking  Republican  on 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  ....  reputation 
for  Issuing  widely  quoted  newsletter  which 
he  personally  writes  ....  marked  success  In 
legislation  of  help  to  New  England. 

Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty  of  Vermont 
....  first  public  service  started  In  1938  when 
elected  Mayor  of  his  home  city  of  Newport, 
Vermont  ....  twice  reelected  ....  1941  be- 
came member  Vermont  leglslatxire  .... 
1848-1950,  chairman  Vermont  Water  Con- 
servation Board  ....  elected  to  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  1962  ....  to  Senate  1968 
....  has  performed  outstanding  service  on 
Labor  Committee  In  field  of  education,  re- 
training, help  for  elderly  ....  widely  recog- 
nised as  authority  In  these  fields  ....  Im- 
pressive record  of  legislative  success  In  many 
other  fields  ....  leader  In  saving  Inde- 
pendence of  Small  Business  Administration 
....  reputation  for  doing  his  homework. 

StTiator  Hiram  Leong  Fong  of  Hawaii.  .  .  . 
another  great  all -American  Republican  Sen- 
ator. .  .  .  father  and  mother  migrated  from 
Kwantung  Province,  China,  as  an  Inden- 
tured cane  field  laborer  and  maidservant 
resi>ectlvely.  .  .  .  Hiram  Fong  worked  as 
an  algarroba  bean  picker  from  the  age 
of  4  to  7,  then  moved  up  to  shoe  shine 
and  newspaper  work  on  the  streets  of  Hono- 
lulu. .  .  .  held  three  Jobs  while  working 
his  way  through  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
from  which  he  graduated  with  honors  after 
3  years.  .  .  .  also  a  member  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Rlfie  Team  at  Orand  National 
Matches,  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  1929.  ...  re- 
ceived Law  Degree  from  Harvard  In  1935. 
.  .  .  founder  of  law  firm  of  Fong,  Mlho 
(Japanese),  Choy  (Korean),  and  Robinson 
(Caucasian);  founder.  President  and  Chair- 
man of  Board  of  eight  business  corpora- 
tions; operates  farm.  .  .  .  served  4  years 
In  U.S.  Air  Force  In  World  War  11;  holds 
reserve  Colonelcy.  .  .  .  served  14  years  in 
Hawaiian  legislature.  ...  in  1969,  first 
American  of  Asian  ancestry  elected  to  U.S. 
Senate.  .  .  .  reelected  in  1964,  setting  all- 
time  record  in  senatorial  elections  by  run- 
ning 31.8  percent  ahead  of  his  Party's  Presi- 
dential Candidate.  .  .  .  active  in  legislation 
concerning  civil  service,  fiood  control  and 
water  development,  immigration  and  refu- 
gees, and  problems  of  aging. 

Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield  of  Oregon.  .  .  . 
has  had  an  unbroken  string  of  13  political 
victorlee  In  the  last  16  years.  .  .  .  when  he 
ran  for  the  Oregon  State  Senate,  1962,  re- 
ceived more  votes  in  his  county  than  Elsen- 
hower. .  .  .  ion  of  a  railroad  blacksmith. 
.  .  .  former  college  professor  and  dean.  .  .  . 
only  Oregon  Oovemor  to  serve  two  full 
terms  in  this  century.  .  .  .  age  44.  .  .  . 
married  to  the  comely  former  Antoinette 
Kuzmanlch,  former  assistant  dean  of  women 
and  datighter  of  Yugoslav  immigrants.  .  .  . 
as  lO-year-old  txiy  in  1933,  pulled  bis  coaster 
wagon  around  Dallas,  Oregon,  distributing 
Hoover  literature.  .  .  .  supports  nominee  hts 
party  sheets;  in  1964  spoke  In  eight  States 
for  Ooldwater,  and  held  Republicans  to- 


gether in  his  State  with  result  Oregon  GOP 
was  only  State  in  50  where  GOP  captwed 
a  House  of  the  Ijegitfature  from  Demo- 
crats. .  .  .  veteran  of  two  Jima,  Okinawa 
battles.  World  War  n.  .  .  .  once  entertained 
Vice  Presidential  Can(tidate  Nixon  at  the 
Hatfield  kitchen  table  (that  was  the  best 
the  Hatflelds  could  do  at  the  time). 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Caro- 
lina. .  .  .  anyone  visiting  South  Carolina 
soon  discovers  that  Strom  Thurmond  is  the 
State's  most  revered  leader.  ...  a  fighter 
with  strong  convictions  and  principles,  he 
symbolizes  Southern  courtliness.  .  .  .82d 
Airborne  Division,  Normandy  invasion.  .  .  . 
five  battle  stars,  Pur^de  Heart,  Legion  of 
Merit.  .  .  .  first — and  only — man  ever  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  write-in 
candidate.  .  .  .  elected  1954,  resigned  1966 
to  place  the  office  in  a  primary  pursuant  to 
a  promise  made  to  the  people  during  his 
1964  campaign.  .  .  .  renominated,  reelected. 
.  .  .  reelected  in  1966,  .  .  .  States'  Bights 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1948,  oarrylng  4  States  and 
receiving  39  electoral  votes.  .  .  .  today,  at 
65,  BO  physically  fit  that  he  is  able  to  do 
more  pushups  than  young  men  half  his  age. 
Senator  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa  ....  con- 
founded opponent  by  sweeping  every  county 
in  November  ....  first  statewide  candidate 
ever  to  do  so  .  .  .  second  term  Senator 
widely  recognized  as  tax  expert,  tax  law- 
yer ....  political  fortunes  meteoric  .... 
first  elected  Iowa  State  Representative  for  1 
term  (1955-1956)  then  to  State  Senate  (1957- 
1960)  ....  won  an  impressive  victory  over 
Iowa's  first  2-term  Democratic  Governor,  No- 
vember 1960,  and  moved  into  Senate  as 
State's  Junior  Republican  Senator  ....  was 
first  (February  25,  1966)  to  propose  all-Asian 
peace  conference  on  Vietnam  ....  war  vet- 
eran   once  a  faculty  member  of  U.S.  Army 

Command  and  General  Etaff  College one- 
time university  professional  lecturer  in  tax- 
ation; assistant  professor  of  law  at  Notre 
Dame  ....  ills  wife's  name  is  "Jerry,"  his 
is  Jack,  and  each  of  their  4  children's  first 
name  begins  with  a  "J" — Jaynle,  Janice, 
Jimmy.  Judy  .  .  .  thus,  the  Senator  is  the 
"Jack  of  All  J's." 

Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois  .... 
at  47  launches  a  new  career  after  meteoric 
rise  in  the  industrial  world  ....  was  president 
of  Bell  &  Howell  Company  at  age  29  ...  . 
youngest  man  to  bead  major  U.S.  corpo- 
ration ....  showed  signs  of  budding  busi- 
ness and  political  acumen  while  at  University 
of  Chicago  ....  formed  supply  company  for 
fraternity  houses  which  grossed  $150,000  an- 
nually by  time  of  graduation  ....  went  to 
work  of  Bell  &  Howell  after  school  ....  en- 
tered Navy  as  apprentice  seaman,  left  as 
lieutenant  (Jg)  ....  back  to  Bell  &  How- 
ell ...  .  under  his  direction  company  ex- 
panded and  grew  ....  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  executive  officer  of  firm 
from  1961-1966  ....  launched  himself  into 
politics  through  fund  raising  in  1955  ....  be- 
came known  on  the  national  scene  In  1959 
when  appointed  chairman  of  Republican 
Committee  on  Program  and  Progress  ....  ac- 
tive throughout  country  In  1960  political 
campaign  ....  unsuceessfully  bid  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  in  1964  ....  capped  a  year- 
long campaign  for  U.S.  Senate  with  thunder- 
ing victory  in  November  ....  among  first  re- 
marks made  upon  arriving  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  was  that  it  seemed  strange  to  be 
staring  into  Japanese  and  other  foreign- 
made  cameras  ....  has  already  moved  into 
field  of  urban  problsns  with  proposals — 
gaining  wide  OOP  support — for  low-income 
family  ownership  of  their  own  homes. 

Senator  James  B.  Pearson  of  Kansas  .... 
46  ....  a  lawyer  ....  but  first  and  always 
aviation  enthusiast.  .  .  .  owned  private  plane 
before  moving  to  Washington  ....  as  Naval 
aviator  was  stationed  at  Olathe,  Kansas  .... 
fell  in  love  with  Kansas  and  a  Kansas 
girl  ....  married  her  and  has  served  the 
State  ever  since  ....  after  World  War  n 


started  as  pilot  trainee  for  American  Alrllnea 
but  decided  to  get  law  degree  instead  .  .  . 
attended  University  of  Virginia  Lsw 
School ....  returned  to  Kansas  ....  Johnson 
Coimty  Probate  Judge  ....  City  Attorney 
Westwood,     Fairway     and     Lenexa,     1952. 

1961  ....  appointed  to  Senate  in  1962  .  .  . , 
elected    to    fill    unexpired    term    November 

1962  ....  reelected  to  Senate,  November 
1966  ....  deeply  concerned  with  transporta- 
tion problems  ....  Instrumental  in  helping 
provide  adequate  boxcar  fleets  to  move  mid- 
western  grain  harvests. 

Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs  of  Delaware.  .  .  , 
"Cale"  Boggs  has  successively  earned  in  Dela- 
ware the  titles  of  Judge,  Congressman  (3 
terms) ,  Governor  (2,  4-year  terms) ,  and  Sen- 
ator (Just  reelected  to  2d  term),  in  civilian 
life,  and  in  the  U.S.  Army  he  ranged  from 
Pvt.  to  Brig.  Gen.  .  .  .  decorated  five  times 
while  serving  through  five  campaigns  in  the 
European  Theatre  during  World  War  n.  .  .  , 
so  decisive  was  his  last  Senate  victory  in 
Delaware  that  the  Republican  Party  cap- 
tured control  of  the  State  Legislature,  the 
governorship,  and  the  congressional  seat 
....  impressive  legislative  record  in  agri- 
culture, medicare,  pollution  control,  and  soil- 
Itary  poUcy. 

Senator  Gordon  L.  Allott  of  Colorado  .... 
college  track  champ  who  hurdled  his  oppo- 
sition to  a  2-Iap  victory  in  the  1966  elec- 
tion campaign  ....  at  Colorado  University 
he  was  track  captain,  held  National  AAU  440- 
yard  hurdles  title  ....  selected  for  the  All- 
Amerlcan  track  team  of  1929  ....  worked 
hard  to  develop  water  potential  of  Rock; 
Mountain  area  on  sound,  fiscally-responsible 
basis  ....  long  a  staunch  Republican  be 
helped  organize  the  Colorado  TR's  in  1936 
....  has  been  politically  active  since  .... 
known  as  one  of  the  West's  "Water  States- 
men." ....  as  (1)  effective  speaker;  (3) 
diligent  bomewOTk;  (3)  use  of  able  staff 
work. 

ScTiator  Edward  W.  Brooke  of  Massachu- 
setts ....  along  with  other  new  GOP  Sen- 
ators received  major  committee  assignments 
....  political  success  came  hard  ....  de- 
feated in  first  three  attempts  for  elective 
office  ....  but  when  began  to  win,  came 
on  like  gangbusters  ....  in  1962,  elected 
Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts  by  250,- 
000  votes,  only  Republican  to  win  statewide 
office  that  year  ....  in  1964,  reelected  by 
750,000  margin,  highest  victory  surplus  ever 
received  by  a  Republican  in  State  .... 
made  a  habit  of  winning  awards  after  ex- 
erting extraordinary  effort  ....  for  service 
behind  enemy  lines  with  Italian  partisans, 
while  infantry  officer  in  World  War  II,  re- 
ceived Bronze  Star  ....  for  academic  ex- 
cellence, while  at  Boston  University  Law 
School  named  editor  of  the  Law  Review  .... 
for  sldll  and  devotion  displayed  in  one  of  the 
lengthiest  courtships  in  terms  of  time  and 
space,  won  the  hand  in  marriage  of  Remigla 
Ferrari  Scacco,  whom  he  had  met  in  Italy 
during  the  war  ....  his  career  at  age  47 
represents  the  full  circle  in  American  his- 
tory: Massachusetts  sent  its  sons  to  every 
part  of  the  U.S.,  and  many  of  them  were 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  States  they 
helped  settle  ....  now  a  native  son  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  settles  in  Massachusetts 
and  represents  the  Bay  State  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate ....  one  of  the  great  purposes  for 
which  the  Republican  Party  was  established 
at  last  comes  to  fruition. 

Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  of  Nebraska  ...  re- 
elected in  November  with  almost  60  percent 
of  the  votes  over  strong  Democrat  ef- 
fort .  .  .  started  his  public  life  as  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  Kearney  County.  Nebras- 
ka ..  .  and  the  training  stood  the  test  during 
Rules  Committee  Investigation  of  scan- 
dals . . .  once  convinced,  he  sticks  by  his  guns 
through  thick  and  thin  .  .  .  served  eight  con- 
secutive House  terms  .  .  .  entered  Senate 
January  3,  1966  .  .  .  flood,  drought  cycle  of 
the  Missouri  Basin,  so  costly  in  human  lUe, 
property  and  crops,  so  concerned  Senator 
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Curtis  he  has  spent  much  of  his  time  work- 
ing successfully  on  flood  control-reclamation 
projects  for  the  entire  area  .  .  .  popular  with 
Senate  staffers  .  .  .  wide  interests  and  work 
in  Senate  shown  by  his  membership  on  Fi- 
nance, Space,  Rules,  Joint  Atomic  Energy, 
and  Government  Operations  Committees. 

Senator  Len  B.  Jordan  of  Idaho  .  .  .  self- 
made,  colorful  man  of  immense  charm  .  .  . 
ftarted  out  an  enlistee  World  War  I  .  .  .  was 
commissioned  .  .  .  after  war  worked  as  la- 
borer and  ranch  hand  to  earn  his  way  into 
University  of  Oregon  .  .  .  continued  to  work 
on  campus  and  as  logger  during  summers  . .  . 
moved  to  Idaho's  Hell's  Canyon  oovmtry  in 
1933  .  .  •  served  on  State  Highway  Advisory 
Committee  after  World  War  U  .  .  .  elected 
oovemor  .  .  .  appointed  Senator  to  fill  un- 
expired term  August  7,  1963  .  .  .  elected  to 
Senate  November  1963,  reelected  November 
1906  .  .  .  Phi  Beta  Kappa  scholar  .  .  .  war 
veteran  .  .  .  expert  horseman;  real  honest- 
to-goodnees  cowl>oy  in  his  teens;  now  a 
rancher,  businessman,  economic  adviser  .  .  . 
never  lost  a  statewide  election. 

Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin  of  Arizona  .  .  . 
businessman  .  .  .  3-term  Governor  of  Arizo- 
na ..  .  guided  his  State  safely,  smoothly 
through  its  growing  pains  when  it  was  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  States  In  the  Union  . . . 
former  partner  in  Fannin  Brothers  .  .  .  deal- 
ers in  liquefled  petroleum  gas,  agricultural 
chemicals  .  .  .  actively  interested  in  and  in- 
strumental to  rapid  growth  of  farm  industry 
in  Southwest  .  .  .  battled  for  water,  for  arid 
and  semi-arid  area  as  Governor,  now  as 
Senator  . . .  demonstrated  leadership  abilities 
u  Oovemor  when  named  chairman.  Western 
(Jovemors*  Conference,  Chairman.  Commit- 
tee on  Roads  and  Highway  Safety.  National 
Oovemors'  Conference  .  t  .  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  of  State 
(Jovernments  .  .  .  member  of  National  Civil 
Defense  Advisory  Ooimcll  .  .  .  although  born 
In  Ashland,  Kentucky,  his  family  undertook 
the  rugged  trip  west  alnoost  immediately 
and  they  arrived  in  Phoenix  when  he  was 
8  months  old  .  .  .  dedicated  Republican  .  .  . 
hard-working  Senator  with  firm  grasp  of 
complexities  of  water  and  water  problems. 

Senator  Miltim  R.  Young  of  North  Dakota 
....  here's  a  pleasant  little  secret  about 
one  of  the  busiest,  most  influential,  hard- 
working men  in  Washington  (and  we  asked 
special  permission  to  at  last  reveal  it),  to 
wit:  ever  since  coming  to  the  Senate  he  has 
maintained  a  policy  of  trying  to  see  everyone 
who  calls  at  his  ofllce  if  be  is  not  on  the 
Senate  floor  or  in  Committee  meeting  .... 
this  takes  in  the  Janitor  in  the  basement  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  anyone  from 
North  Dakota  ....  hanging  on  the  wall  in 
one  of  tils  offices  is  a  unique  pict\ire  ....  it 
shows  a  North  Dakota  farm  boy  of  19,  in 
baggy  work  clothes,  seeding  grain  ....  it  is 
Milt  Young  ....  and  all  his  life  be  has  been 
a  man  of  the  soil  and  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing authorities  on  agriculture  ....  many 
far-reaching  pieces  of  farm  legislation  bear 
his  name  ....  never  defeated  for  reelection  to 
public  office  ....  in  1956  he  was  the  only  GOP 
Senate  candidate  who  received  a  bigger  State 
majority  than  Eisenhower  ....  he  is  the  top 
Republican  on  the  powerful  Senate  Appro- 
priations Conunittee  ....  has  been  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  Republican  Conference  since 
1948  ....  his  newsletters,  eagerly  awaited 
because  of  facts  on  farm  matters  and  foreign 
policy  or  defense  developments  ....  keeps 
eagle  eye  out  on  North  Dakota's  needs  and 
Interests  ....  popular  with  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  political  fence. 

Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Ken- 
tucky .  .  .  prepared  for  a  spectacular  legal- 
political -diplomatic  career  with  a  spectacular 
athletic  career,  Centre  College,  Kentucky, 
later  Tale  College  ....  was  member  of  the 
Fabulous  "Praying  Colonels"  of  Centre  .  .  .  . 

beat  then  mighty  Harvard  (7-0) flve 

members  of  All-Amerlcan  team  named  from 
Centre — all  from  Senator  Cooper's  hometown 
of  Somerset  ....  went  to  Yale  ....  cap- 


tained basketball  team  ....  then  to  Harvard 
Law  School  ....  elected  Pulaski  (bounty 
Judge  ....  entered  World  War  n  as  enlisted 
man  ....  raierged  a  captain  ....  won 
bronze  star  ....  cited  for  txls  successful 
reform  of  Bavarian  Judicial  system  .... 
elected  ClrciUt  Judge  in  Kentucky  ....  to 
Senate  in  BOth  Congress  ....  served  as  U.S. 
Delegate  to  UJf.  General  Assembly  ....  as 
advisor  to  Secretary  of  State  at  London  and 
Brussels  ....  NATO  Council  of  Ministers 
....  Ambassador  to  India  ....  turned  in  a 
soUd  Republican  victory  in  Kentucky  in  1966. 

And,  in  concluding  these  little  vignettes 
of  the  All-American  Republican  team  in  the 
Senate,  there  is  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
Dirkaen  of  Illinois  ....  what  more  can  be 
said  of  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  our 
times  that  hasnt  already  been  said?  .... 
true,  he's  Senate  Republican  Leader;  but  to 
many  Americans  he  is  the  Senate  ....  per- 
haps what  be  said  during  a  Meet  The  Press 
program  back  about  1957  might  help  tell  the 
story  ....  he  asserted:  "I'm  Just  an  old- 
fashioned  garden  variety  of  Republican  who 
believes  in  the  Constitution,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  in  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
accepts  the  challenges  as  they  arise  from  time 
to  time,  and  who  is  not  unappreciaUve  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  dynamic  economy  in 
which  we  live  and  sometimes  you  have  to 
change  your  position."  ....  there  has  been 
one  development  in  the  last  year  or  so:  he 
has  become  a  great  favorite  of  the  young 
....  to  some  he  is  the  Al  Hlrt  of  the  Senate; 
to  others  a  Stem  with  a  vioUn,  even  the 
avant-garde  is  delighted  with  his  recording 
of  "Gallant  Men"  ....  and  the  Senator 
reciprocates  the  regard  young  folks  have  for 
Mm  ....  he  thinlcs  they  are  the  best  ever, 
more  intelligent  than  ever  ....  and  why 
shouldn't  they  be,  the  Senator  inquires  and 
answers: 

After  all,  they're  a  product  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

WHITHER  THE  DISTRICT— AN  IN- 
TERVIEW WITH  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE BASIL  WHTTENER 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Potomac  magazine,  a  publication  of 
the  Washington  Post,  published  an  In- 
depth  article  concerning  the  District  of 
Columbia  based  on  an  interview  by  Rich- 
ard Lyons  with  Representative  Basil  L. 
Whitenxr.  of  North  Carolina. 

Basil  Whitener  is  one  of  the  most  able 
and  experienced  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  he  has  for  years 
devoted  his  time  selflessly  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  District  as  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee.  He  has 
done  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
knows  there  is  no  political  reward  in 
North  Carolina  for  his  tireless  devotion 
to  the  affairs  of  Washington.  As  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  he  has  been  a 
longtime  resident  of  the  District  and 
speaks  as  one  personally  familiar  with 
its  problems,  and  not  as  one  crusading 
from  the  safe  confines  of  suburbia. 
What  Basil  Whitener  had  to  say,  as 
published  in  the  Potomac  magazine, 
should  be  of  great  interest  not  only  to 
the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  also  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  who  are  charged  with  the 
legislative  responsibility  for  its  govern- 
ment. 

The  interview  Is  carefully  thought  out 
and  carefully  stated.  Mr.  Whitkner's 
views  deserve  the  careful  consideration 
of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  interview,  "Whither  the 
District,"  appearing  in  the  January  8, 


1967.  edition  of  Potomac  magazine  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whithxb  the  District — ^A  Mkmbxs  of  Con- 
GKESS  Speaks  His  Mind — An  Interview 
With  Rzfresxntattve  Basil  Whitens* 

(Questions  by  Richard  Lyons) 
(Note. — If  you're  interested  in  legislation 
for  the  city  of  Washington,  the  most  im- 
portant man  at  the  Capitol  today  is  Rep. 
Basil  Lee  Whitener  (D-N.C.) . 

(With  only  six  years'  service  on  the  House 
District  Committee,  Whitener  has  emerged 
as  its  key  member.  In  the  last  Congress  he 
bandied  and  largely  shaped  or  killed  most 
important  District  bills,  including  revenue, 
crime,  home  rule  and  the  subway.  His  influ- 
ence in  the  next  two  years  should  be  even 
greater.  The  Committee's  conservative  chair- 
man. Rep.  John  L.  McMillan  (D-S.C),  has 
fo\ind  Whitener  so  reUable  and  willing  to 
work  that,  in  effect,  he  has  made  Whitener 
ills  agent  and  given  him  the  important  work 
to  do. 

(Whltener's  background  is  that  of  a  south- 
em  prosecutor.  He  is  a  lanky,  5l-ye(«'-old 
pipe  smoker  from  the  middle-sized  North 
Carolina  textile  city  of  Oastonia. 

(In  mid-December,  Whitener — sitting  in 
his  second-floor  walk-up  law  ofllce — ^talked 
about  Washington's  problems  and  his  view 
of  the  role  of  Congress  in  dealing  with  them. 
(His  only  stipulation  was  that  his  remarks 
be  considered  as  those  of  only  one  of  the 
committee's  35  members.  "The  legislative 
program  will  be  determined  by  the  chair- 
man and  the  full  committee,  not  by  any  one 
person,"  he  said.) 

Since  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have  al- 
ways Uved  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
have  not  fled  to  the  suburbs.  I  can't  lecture 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  to  how  it  ought 
to  run  its  alTalrs.  However,  I  do  think  that 
the  crime  conditions  have  made  living  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  less  attiuctive  to  many 
people,  particularly  folks  livmg  in  the  more 
crime-ridden  areas.  It  will  not  become  an 
attractive  place  of  residence  until  something 
is  done  to  abate  the  crime  situation.  You 
are  not  going  to  meet  It  by  apologizing  for 
the  criminals  and  disregarding  the  interests 
of  the  good  people  who  are  the  victims  of  the 
criminal.  The  Capitol  Hill  area  in  which  I 
live  tias  tieen  very  hard  hit  by  crime.  In  the 
apartment  building  In  which  I  live  there 
have  been  several  robberies  and  breakings 
and  enterings. 

I  think  on  the  basis  of  the  record  we  have 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  an  increase 
in  crime  in  most  metropolitan  centers. 
Washington  has  had  a  corresponding,  if  not 
a  greater,  increase  than  has  been  true  in 
cities  sf  similar  size.  But  I  think  it  is  de- 
fenseless to  permit  the  Nation's  Capitol  to 
become  even  a  contestant  for  flrst  place  in 
crime.  With  all  the  Federal  and  local  law 
enforcement  Interests,  you  would  think  that 
crime  would  Just  not  be  tolerated  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol.  But  it  is  now.  Because  of 
the  publicity  that  Washington  has  had,  a 
condition  where  people  from  our  own  area 
here  (in  North  Carolina) — ^I'm  sure  it's  true 
all  over  the  coimtry — will  call  this  office  and 
ask  if  it  is  safe  to  visit  Washington.  We  find 
that  while  a  few  years  ago  young  ladles  were 
anxious  to  go  to  Wasliington  to  work  it  is 
now  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  a  young  lady 
to  leave  her  home  community  and  go  to 
Washington  l>ecause  of  this  crime  problem. 
I  think  it  is  costing  the  city  mUlions  of  dol- 
lars a  year. 

Racial  make-up  of  the  city  iiss  nothing 
to  do  with  It,  because  the  record  shows  that 
the  majority  of  the  crime  is  committed  upon 
members  of  the  Negro  race.  I  think  a  young 
Negro  woman  in  Washington  is  a  lot  more 
in  Jeopardy  tlian  a  yotmg  white  woman. 
Former  Assistant  Attorney  General  Herbert 
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J  MlUer  recently  stated  that  since  1960  over 
80%  of  the  rape  victims  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  been  Negro,  and  80%  of  all 
victims    of    aggravated    assault    have   been 
Negro;  76%  of  the  persons  reporting  their 
BUtomobUes   as   stolen   In   the   District   of 
Columbia  were  Negroes.    So  It  seems  to  me 
that  If  there  Is  any  racial  Issue  Involved  it 
Is  a  question  of  protecting  the  Negroes  them- 
selves from  crime  because  they  are  the  prin- 
.clpal  victims  of  It.  according  to  the  record. 
•     To  meet  the  crime  problem  I  think  one 
of  the  most  effecUve  things  would  be  to 
have   the  Omnibus  Crime  BUI.  which  w« 
passed  In  the  last  session,  written  Into  the 
law    of    the    District    of    Columbia.     I    am 
realistic  enough  to  know  that  In  the  face 
of  the  veto  this  would  not  be  a  very  likely 
accomplishment.    To    meet    this    problem 
there  must  be  a  practical  approach  by  get- 
ting the  criminal  off  the  street.     You  can't 
do  that  without  a  change  In  the  attitude  of 
the  courts  toward  the  criminal  and  perhaps 
without  some  strengthening  legislation.    We 
particularly,  I  think,  need  to  get  a  more 
realistic  attitude  toward  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer  and  his  chore  by  both  the  public 
and  the  courts. 

As  I  stated  6  years  ago  when  our  subcom- 
mittee first  held  hearings  on  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  there  will  l>e  no  Im- 
provement In  the  crime  picture  until  the 
community  Itself  becomes  aroused  and  Is 
wllUng  to  cooperate  with  law  enforcement 
officers  in  the  apprehension  of  criminals. 
Citizens  mtist  go  further  and  Insist  that  their 
courts  deal  firmly  with  criminals  once  they 
are  convicted.  I  stUl  think  that  is  the 
situation. 

I  am  told  that  Justice  Department  officials 
are  now  giving  study  to  certain  proposals 
that  they  will  submit  as  their  answer  to  the 
problem  of  crime.  1  can't  speak  for  the 
chairman  or  the  full  House  District  Commit- 
tee, but  my  personal  Idea  Is  that  we  should 
receive  any  suggestions  that  anyone  has — In 
goverimient  and  out  of  government — and 
have  some  open  hearings  without  legislation, 
receive  these  suggestions  and  then  see  If 
there  Is  anything  we  can  do  based  upon  those 
suggestions. 

That  Is  precisely  what  we  did  before  the 
Omnibus  Crime  BUI  was  Introduced.  We 
held  joint  hearings  with  the  Senate  on  crime. 
■me  subcommittee  met  around  the  table,  and 
the  Omnibus  Crime  BlU  was  actually  put 
together  over  the  table  before  we  ever  intro- 
duced It. 

There  are  some  people  who  get  Involved  In 
crime  that  you  can  rehabilitate.  There  are 
others  who  will  not  rehabilitate,  and  the 
only  thing  to  do  with  them  Is  to  put  them 
out  of  circulation. 

I  have  sponsored  a  Ball  Reform  Act  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  some  folks  say 
is  a  soft  attitude  toward  criminals.  I  don't 
agree  with  that.  1  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  supporters  both  In  the  Federal  sys- 
tem and  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  work- 
release  for  prisoners  becavise  I  think  where 
prisoners  want  to  rehabilitate  themselves 
and  where  they  show  they  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  the  covirts  they  should  be 
^ven  that  consideration. 

Let  them  work  and  report  back  In  at  night. 
But  we  can't  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  people  who  are  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion for  work-release  or  the  BaU  Reform  Act 
and  the  other  programs  such  as  probation 
and  suspended  sentences. 

I  was  prosecutor  In  the  most  populous 
urban  area  In  North  Carolina  for  eleven  years 
before  I  came  to  Washington,  and  there  are 
many  folks  that  we  dealt  with  who  can  l>e 
helped,  and  we  tried  to  help  them.  There 
were  others;  the  only  thing  to  do  with  them 
Is  to  protect  society  from  them.  And  In 
Washington  we  find.  In  my  opinion,  too  much 
emphasis  on  a  dreamy-eyed  attitude  toward 
rehabilitation  and  no  appreciable  emphasis 
on  the  other  side  of  the  picture  where  there 
iB  no  solution  other  than  Incarceration. 
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1  would  not  say  the  number  one  thing  Is 
crime  legislation.  I  would  think  a  more 
realistic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  courts  under  existing  law 
could  bring  about  a  much  greater  Improve- 

Question.  What  about  your  views  on  the 
makeup  of  the  District  Government? 

Answer.  I  think  one  Of  the  problems  we 
have  had  in  the  last  six  years  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  been  that  the  Com- 
missioners have  not  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity that  previous  Commissioners  have 
had  to  effectively  head  up  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  the  office  of  Special  Presidential 
Assistant  for  District  Affairs  has  complicated 
the  governmental  process  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  am  not  talking  in  terms  of  per- 
sonalities when  I  say  that.  I  would  hope 
that  in  the  futiire  the  District  Commission- 
ers would  not  be  Intetf erred  with  by  any 
such  Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

When  you  put  this  additional  layer  on 
government  structure  you  downgrade  the 
position  of  Commissioner  and  create  ad- 
ministrative problems  which  you  would  not 
have  without  that.  The  president  appoints 
the  Commissioners  and  there  seems  to  me 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  CommlsslcnerB  or  the  three  Com- 
missioners would  not  be  Just  as  available 
to  the  President  as  a  man  sitting  In  the 
Wlilte  House  would  be. 

I  think  the  District  Commissioners  should 
be  empowered  to  make  more  administrative 
decisions  without  outside  Interference  than 
they  have  been  able  to  make  In  the  past.  I 
think  that  the  District  Commissioners 
should  reduce  their  desires  to  try  to  legis- 
late through  administrative  orders  under 
rather  nebulous  authority  to  do  so. 

I  think  there  are  too  many  agencies  in 
Washington  that  have  a  voice  In  making  de- 
cisions as  to  the  prograpis. 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, for  example.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
Planning  Commission  members.  They  are 
exercising  their  statutory  role,  but  I  don't 
know  that  their  role  should  exist,  at  least 
In  some  areas  in  which  they  seem  to  have 
statutory  authority.  I  think  you  have  got 
overlapping  veto  power  on  the  part  of  other 
agencies  of  government  such  as  your  Park 
Service.  There  are  Just  such  a  multiplicity 
of  agencies  that  have  their  hand  in  making 
decisions  which  in  mo«t  other  cities  or  states 
would  be  made  by  one  group,  the  govern- 
ing group  of  the  city  or  state.  In  Washing- 
ton this  Is  not  true.  It  Is  a  city  of  divided 
authority. 

I  think  ways  to  remedy  this  could  best  be 
approached  by  a  study  made  by  some  Im- 
partial  committee  not  operating  under  the 
handicap  of  their  own  preconceived  notions. 
Maybe  some  strictly  disinterested  group  can 
come  up  with  suggestions  which  I  am  sure 
that  the  Congress  would  hear  with  interest. 
I  don't  know  how  long  It's  been  since  there 
has  been  such  a  study,  but  It  seems  to  me 
it's  time  that  one  be  made.     And  I   don't 
think  that  the  Congress  should  undertake  It 
because  there  you  may  find  that  the  com- 
mittee making  the  atudy  would  be  accused 
of  having  some  personal  ax  to  grind.     Some 
of  these   foundation*   or  the  Federal   Gov- 
ernment It-^elf  might  well  be  wllUng  to  have 
such  a  study  made.     They  have  had  a  study 
group    to    look    at    Ijhe    Police    Department. 
They  had  a  consulting  group  to  come  In  and 
look    at    the    highway    and    transportation 
problems,  but  I  don't  know  there  has  been 
one  to  look  at  the  total  picture. 

Meanwhile,  I  think  the  office  of  District 
Commissioner  should  be  one  which  would  be 
flUed  by  the  most  able  Individuals  that  the 
President  could  find,  and  I  am  sorry  that  we 
have  a  situation  now  where  good  men  serv- 
ing as  District  Commissioners  seem  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  they  should  get  out  Just  as 
soon  as  possible.  And  this  Is  not  a  very 
high  compliment  to  the  position. 
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I  think  that  one  of  the  problems  you  have 
with  the  Commissioner  setup  Is  the  require- 
ment that  an  engineering  commissioner  only 
serves   a   limited   period   of   time   and  then 
moves  on  out.     Most  Jurisdictions  seem  to 
find  that  there  Is  real  value  In  long  service         . 
by   competent  people   In  the  public  works     "^ 
field.     The  mlUtary  has  provided  fine  and 
able  men,  but  I  am  sure  that  If  these  same 
Individuals  served  over  a  period  of  10  to  la 
or  20  years  that  they  would  be  able  to  make 
a  much  greater  contribution  than  they  can 
In  a  short  time. 

This  military  engineer  commissioner  con- 
cept is  an  old  one.  and  It  came  about  because 
of  conditions  which  developed  which  seemed 
to  require  at  the  time  a  non-poUtlcal  type 
individual  to  run  the  public  works  program 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.    Whether  that 
condition  would  ever  develop  again  If  you 
went  to  the  concept  of  a  clvlUan  engineering 
commissioner  I  don't  know,  but  It  seems  to 
me  that  It  Is  no  more  Ukely  to  happen  there 
than  It  Is  to  have  the  same  man  make  a, 
career  of  being  head  of  the  highway  or  the 
water  department  or  some  other  mumclpal 
role  under  the  District  Engineering  Commis- 
sioner.     But   I'm    not   suggesting   that  we 
should  right  now  get  away  from  the  military 
engineering  concept.    I  do  think  that  would 
be  another  thing  to  be  covered  by  an  outside 
study  group  that  would  make  a  survey  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  government. 

Question.  What   is    your   attitude    toward 
Home  rule? 

Answer.  I  think  the  Nation's  Capital  is,  as 
the  Constitution  says,  "the  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment," and  we  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  basic  reason  for  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  is  as  a  place  where  the  Federal 
Government  has  Its  seat.  I  would  not  favor 
doing  anything  that  would  Impinge  upon  the 
constitutional  provision  that  the  Congress 
shall  have  exclusive  legislative  Jurisdiction 
of  the  seat  of  the  government.  I  don't,  how- 
ever think  a  locally-elected  official  would  Im- 
pinge upon  It  simply  because  he  was  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
But  I  believe  If  that  locally-elected  official 
undertook  to  exercise  any  legislative  author- 
ity, then  he  would. 

The  question  of  whether  there  should  be 
Congressional  representation  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  no  voting  power  Is  one  that 
X  think  can  well  be  considered.  But  I  think 
if  you  are  going  to  have  elected  members  ol 
the  Congress  with  voting  power  that  It  should 
Include  members  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  am  not  saying  I  favor  that,  but  If 
you  are  going  to  have  them  In  one  body  you 
should  have  them  In  the  other. 

Question.  What  Is  your  attitude  toward 
the  problems  of  relocation  raised  by  urban, 
highway  and  school  building  programs? 

Answer.  I  think  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems that  the  lower  Income  group  and  small 
businessmen  in  Washington  face  has  been 
that  of  relocation. 

On  numerous  occasions — in  public  hear- 
ings and  private  conversations — I  suggested 
I  thought  It  was  Indefensible  to  plan  a  high- 
way or  an  urban  renewal  project  or  any  other 
type  of  government  activity  which  destroys 
housing  and  small  business  locations  with- 
out having  as  a  part  of  the  overaU  plan  an 
established     relocation     program.    For     ex- 
ample, when  we  were  considering  the  rapid 
transit  program  one  of  the  things  that  ap- 
pealed to  me  so  much  about  It  was  that  there 
win   be   practically  no  dislocation  of  people 
or  small  business  with  the  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem.    I  am  not  antl-hlghway.     I  am  pro- 
highway,  but  I  do  feel  strongly  that  a  high- 
way construction  project  should  take  Into  ac- 
count  Its  effect  upon  the  homes  of  people 
and  upon  the  small  businessman  who  Is  go- 
ing to  be  wiped  out  by  It,  a  cavalier  disre- 
gard of  their  Interest  In  this  type  of  situation 
Is  deplorable. 

I  have  not  found  much  zeal  on  the  part  of 
the  people  In  the  District  Government  for  re- 
location.   The  law  provides  a  level  of  pay- 


ment for  the  expenses  of  relocation,  but  the 
non-real-estate-owner  gets  the  cost  of  mov- 
ing. In  effect.  That  does  not  build  him  a 
place  to  go  to.  Now  the  property  owner,  ol 
course,  gets  Just  compensation  as  the  law 
requires.  But  Just  compensation  does  not 
always  cover  his  future  losses.  Take  for  ex- 
ample, a  man  running  a  small  commumty 
grocery  store,  which  perhaps  his  father  ran 
before  him,  and  his  patronage  Is  based  upon 
his  acquaintanceship  with  the  people  In  the 
community  and  his  long  experience  of  deal- 
ing with  them  and  the  confidence  they  have 
m  him.  You  can  pay  him  for  his  grocery 
store,  but  If  you  destroy  his  customers  and 
he  goes  to  a  new  conomunlty  to  try  to  set 
up  a  similar  business  there  is  no  way  he 
can  come  out  even  as  a  general  rule. 

For  six  years  our  subcommittee  has  urged 
that  a  more  realistic  attitude  toward  reloca- 
tion be  taken,  and  I  have  been  very  disap- 
pointed at  the  results.  Legislatively,  we 
have  provided  a  more  liberal  program  of  pay- 
ment of  relocation  costs.  If  we  undertake 
to  write  Into  legislation  that  you  couldn't 
build  a  government  office  building  complex, 
or  you  couldn't  have  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects without  first  building  accommodations 
lor  these  displaced  people  I  think  you  would 
have  an  Impossible  situation. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  the  solution  to  it 
win  be  In  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams. Local  officials  should  approach  re- 
location with  a  little  more  Interest  than 
they  have  manifested  before. 
Question.  What  about  transportation? 
Answer.  Transportation  Is,  pretty  well  es- 
tablished as  far  as  rapid  transit  Is  con- 
cerned. Now  I  am  told  there  will  be 
legislation  presented  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  enlarging  the  present  rapid  transit 
concept  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Any  proposal  for  additional  routes  could 
present  problems  because  of  the  cost. 
Based  on  previous  testimony  the  cost  per 
mile,  including  rolling  stock,  works  out  at 
about  $25  million.  So  if  you  add  many  miles 
or  many  expensive  new  stations  then  you 
could  run  Into  a  real  problem  getting  ap- 
proval. We  must  remember  we  lost  the 
original  proposal  primarily  because  of  cost. 
I  think  too  often  people  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  House  District  Committee  Is  not 
the  only  committee  which  deals  with  Issues 
which  sometimes  seem  trivial.  On  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
we  spend  a  great  portion  of  our  time,  prob- 
ably one-foiu-th  of  our  Full  Committee  time. 
In  dealing  with  private  claims,  some  of  them 
amounting  to  $100,  some  to  $200.  You  go 
to  the  Interior  Committee  and  you  find  that 
they  are  constantly  dealing  with  such  con- 
siderations to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
government  should  sell  an  acre  of  land  to 
some  local  government  or  school  district. 

And  so  this  matter  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  dealing  with  so  many  ap- 
parently trivial  areas  of  legislation  Is  true 
of  practically  every  conunlttee  In  the  Con- 
gress. This  Is  a  part  of  the  overall  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress,  and  you  can't 
Just  deal  with  the  major  matters  and  let  the 
Issues  which  are  not  of  great  national  Inter- 
est and  magnitude  be  left  behind. 

I  spend  more  time  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee than  I  do  on  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla  Committee  although  I  spend  a  lot  of 
time  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Conunlttee. 
We  have  the  staff  of  the  committee,  and 
we  can  have  assistance  from  other  commit- 
tees to  help  keep  track  of  District  affairs. 
I  have  never  felt  It  was  my  role  as  a  member 
of  the  District  Committee  to  be  a  detective 
or  to  go  out  and  meddle  Into  the  operation 
of  the  affairs  of  a  particular  agency,  the 
day-to-day  operations,  or  to  go  to  a  school 
and  decide  that  some  school  teacher  Is  not 
doing  her  duty. 

If  there  is  any  Information  we  need  I  think 
It  is  advisable  to  get  It  through  the  normal 
procedures  rather  than  to  personally  med- 


dle Into  all  of  It.  If  the  members  of  our 
Committee  undertook  to  do  that  they 
wouldn't  get  much  else  done. 


POSSIBLE  IMPERFECTION  OP  GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION— NO  ARGU- 
MENT AGAINST  U.S.  RATIFICA- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  Genocide 
has  been  the  subject  of  continuing  criti- 
cism from  many  sincere  men  of  unques- 
tioned good  will.  The  late  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Foster  Dulles  had  grave  res- 
ervations about  the  real  efficacy  of  the 
Convention  on  Genocide. 

I  do  not  dismiss  this  criticism  or  skep- 
ticism. But  if  the  U.S.  Senate  waited  for 
the  perfect  law  without  any  flaw  or 
shortcoming,  the  legislative  record  of  any 
Congress  would  be  a  total  blank.  I  am 
amazed  that  men  who  daily  see  that  the 
enactment  of  any  legislation  is  the  art 
of  the  possible  can  captiously  nit  pick 
an  international  covenant  on  the  out- 
lawing of  genocide. 

Admittedly  the  United  Nations— in 
1948  when  the  covenant  was  unanimous- 
ly ratified  and  today — is  an  imperfect 
organization.  But  the  failings  and 
shortcomings  of  the  United  Nations 
merely  faithfully  reflect  the  human  con- 
dition, which  is  imperfection.  The 
United  Nations  is  above  all  a  standard 
for  mankind.  And  that  standard  for 
mankind  insists — as  I  am  certain  all  Sen- 
ators insist — that  the  plan  of  systematic 
murder  to  destroy  a  people — that  is  geno- 
cide— has  no  place  in  civilized  society. 

America  is  conspicuous.  We  are  con- 
spicuous for  our  remarkable  national 
record  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights. 
We  are  just  as  conspicuous  for  our  inter- 
national absence  in  the  ratification  of 
the  United  Nations  Convention  on  Geno- 
cide. We  should  resolve  without  further 
hesitation  or  excuse  this  hypocritical  in- 
consistency between  domestic  achieve- 
ment and  International  indifference. 
The  role  of  the  uninvolved  critic  is  not 
a  difficult  one.  One  can  always  find  an- 
other "the"  to  change  to  "an"  if  that  be 
his  objective.  Almost  70  nations  have 
recognized  this  elementary  fact  and 
chosen  to  ratify  the  Convention  on 
Genocide.  I  am  certain  that  if  these 
nations  had  wished  they  could  have 
found  phrases  not  to  their  national  taste 
in  this  document,  but  they  perceived  a 
larger  responsibility — a  responsibility  to 
mankind — to  individually  and  collec- 
tively condemn  inhuman  barbarism. 

Let  the  U.S.  Senate  perceive  that  same 
obligation  and  move  as  quickly  sis  possi- 
ble to  condemn  inhuman  barbarism  by 
ratifying  the  United  Nations  Convention 
on  Gtenocide. 


L.B.J.    FIGHTS   TO   KEEP   INTEREST 
RATES  DOWN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  when  interest  rates  were  rising  there 
was  continuous  criticism  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  being  responsible  for  the  high 
interest  rates. 

I  thought  that  criticism  was  unfair 


and  said  so.  President  Johnson  has  been 
a  steady  and  generally  very  effective  ad- 
vocate of  interest  rates  as  low  as  con- 
sistent with  economic  stability  through- 
out his  long  career. 

This  morning's  newpapers  carried  a 
raft  of  articles  and  features  all  indicat- 
ing that  the  corner  seems  to  have  been 
turned  and  the  long  and  painful  rise  of 
interest  rates  may  be  turning  around. 
Mr.  President,  for  this  turnaround  the 
President  does  deserve  substantial  credit. 
First,  he  has  been  a  steady  pleader  with 
the  independent  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  ease  up  on  the  money  supply  so  the 
price  of  money — interest — could  drop. 
Second,  he  has  repeatedly  released 
Federal  funds  to  ease  the  pressure  on  the 
money  market,  especially  for  long-term 
mortgages. 

Third,  he  has  proposed  a  tax  increase — 
which  I  incidentally  oppose — to  increase 
Government  revenues  so  that  the  Gov- 
errmient  will  not  have  to  borrow  as  much 
and  will  have  a  lesser  tendency  to  bid  up 
Interest  in  doing  so. 

Only  this  weekend  the  President's  fi- 
nance minister,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Henry  Fowler,  succeeded  in 
persuading  Britain,  Prance,  West  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  to  Join  us  to  work  to- 
gether to  achieve  lower  interest  rates. 
Mr.  President,  hovering  very  large  in 
opposition  to  our  reduction  of  interest 
rates  has  been  the  fear  that  lower  inter- 
est rates  here  would  result  in  a  flow  of 
capital  abroad  that  could  worsen  our 
already  difficult  balance-of-payments 
situation.  Indeed,  the  very  great  im- 
provement of  the  balance-of-payments 
situation  in  the  past  couple  of  years  has 
been  in  the  view  of  some  experts  the 
result  of  our  tight  money  policy. 

At  any  rate  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported this  morning: 

The  fact  that  the  ministers  got  together  to 
discuss  their  shared  desire  for  easier  and 
cheaper  credit  and  their  declaration  "to  co- 
operate" toward  that  end,  may  signal  a 
gradual.  Important  International  shift  In  em- 
phasis In  dealing  with  ^onomlc  and  financial 
problems. 

It  is  good  to  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  French  were  just  as  cooperative  in 
this  endeavor  as  other  nations. 

This  conference,  of  course,  was  brought 
about  because  of  U.S.  initiative.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  Fowler  de- 
serve credit  for  this  initiative  and  this 
success. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times  this  morning 
reporting  the  weekend  meeting  at  Cheq- 
uers in  EIngland  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UNrrED  States  and  Fotjk  Nations  Jom  To 
Seek  Ctrrs  in  Interest  Rates — Britain, 
Italy,  West  Germany  and  France  Pledge 
To  Work  for  Easier  Borrowing — Tight 
Money  Is  Cited — Top  Finance  Ofticuls 
Hold  Unusual  24-Hous  Meeting — ^British 
Move  Likely 

(By  Edward  Cowan) 

London,  January  22. — The  United  States, 

Britain,   France,   West   Germany   and   Italy 

pledged  today  to  work  together  to  achieve 

lower  Interest  rates. 

In  a  commtmlqu^  Issued  at  the  end  of  an 
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unusual  24-hour  conference,  ministers  of  the 
live  countries  declared  that  lower  borrowing 
costs  would  benefit  their  own  economies  and 
"the  world  economy  aa  a  whole." 

No  "contract"  or  plan  for  coordinated  re- 
ductions resulted  from  the  meeting,  or  was 
sought,  sotirces  hwe  said. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  ministers 
got  together  to  discuss  their  shared  deelre 
for  easier  and  cheaper  credit,  and  their  decla- 
ration "to  oo-operate"  toward  that  end,  may 
signal  a  g^^adual.  Important  International 
shift  in  emphasis  In  deaUng  with  economic 
and  financial  problems. 

BANK  BATE  CTJT  WMOHKD 

As  the  conference  ended.  It  appeared  nearly 
certain  that  the  next  step  In  efforts  to  cut 
back  Interest  rates  would  be  a  reduction  In 
the  BanX  of  England's  loan  rate,  now  at  a 
crisis  level  of  7  per  cent. 

[In  Cannes,  France,  60  leading  flnanclen 
and  businessmen  from  the  world's  major  In- 
dustrial powers  formed  a  new  pressure  group 
to  persuade  governments  to  help  develop 
financial  markets  to  provide  capital  for  pri- 
vate enterprise.     Page  70.) 

High  Interest  rates  have  been  relied  on 
heavily,  on  both  sides  ot  the  Continent,  both 
to  check  Inflation  and  to  avoid  excessive  out- 
flows of  money.  One  official  called  It  "a  vi- 
cious cycle  with  competition  causing  a 
zatcbetlng  up"  of  rates  In  vartotis  countries. 

This  weekend's  meeting,  like  President 
Johnaon's  avowed  intention  to  raise  taxes 
temporarily,  may  indicate  a  trend  away  from 
monetary  measures  and  toward  tax-and- 
spendlng  policy. 

Germany,  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  concerned  about  the  slack  In  their  re- 
spective economies  brought  about  by  tight 
money.  France  and  Italy  are  concerned 
about  induced  Increases  In  their  own  money 
r&tea  and  weakening  of  their  exports,  partic- 
ularly to  Oermany,  one  of  their  partners  In 
the  Exiropean  Common  Market. 

But  the  countries  with  high  Intereet  rates, 
particularly  Britain,  have  hesitated  to  cut 
them  partly  for  fear  that,  without  companion 
actions  elsewhere,  they  would  suffer  an  out- 
flow of  money  seeking  a  higher  return  abroad. 


PRINCIPAI.  OBJXCnVS 

The  principal  objective  of  this  weekend's 
meeting,  believed  to  be  the  first  of  Ite  kind, 
was  to  streng^en  the  confidence  of  each 
participant  In  the  others'  desire  to  move 
along  the  same  path.  It  was  said. 

The  mlnlst-ers  gathered  yesterday  at  Cheq- 
uers, the  official  country  residence  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  In  the  late  afternoon  and 
stayed  there  about  24  hours.  They  dined  to- 
gether last  night,  then  held  their  first  work- 
ing session,  which  lasted  until  about  mid- 
night. 

They  conferred  formally  today  from  10:30 
A.M.  until  1  P.M.  lunched  together  emd  then 
spent  an  hour  or  so  polishing  the  wording  of 
the  communlqu6.  The  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Henry  H.  Fowler,  ar- 
rived yesterday  and  left  this  evening  for 
Washington. 

Other  ministers  at  the  meeting  were  James 
Callaghan,  Britain's  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Michel  Debr6.  France's  Minister  of 
the  Economy  and  Finance;  Karl  Schiller, 
Germany's  Economics  Minister,  and  Emlllo 
Colombo,  Italy's  Treasury  Minister. 

PBOPOSED  BT  CAIXAGHAN 

Mr.  Callaghan  proposed  the  meeting  last 
month  to  the  United  States,  Prance  and  Ger- 
many. Italy  was  later  included  because 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  was  visiting 
Bome  last  Monday  when  the  conference  was 
announced.  The  Netherlands  and  Canada 
were  annoyed  at  being  excluded. 

For  such  diplomatic  reasons.  It  was  thotigbt 
doubtfiil  that  such  a  Group  of  Five  would  ac- 
quire enduring  status.  Sources  said  there 
were  no  plans  for  a  second  meeting. 

Mr.  Callaghan  has  called  for  "International 
disarmament  In  the  present  level  of  interest 
rates"  and  a  cut  In  the  Bank  of  England's 


loan  rate  may  be  the  next  move  In  that  direc- 
tion. A  half-point  reduction,  to  6V2  percent, 
has  been  expected  in  financial  circles  here  for 
some  weeks  and  In  recent  days  spectilatlon 
has  mounted  that  the  cut,  when  It  comes, 
wlU  be  a  fuU  point,  to  6  percent. 

CCBMAN   MOVE  HECALLED 

West  Germany's  central  bank  lowered  Its 
loan  rate  to  4'/2  percent  from  5  percent  ear- 
lier this  month  and  the  Bonn  Government 
would  like  to  see  It  go  dt)wn  more.  Money- 
market  Interest  rates  Ini  the  United  States 
have  been  easing  since  late  summer  and 
money  Is  much  easier  to  ifind. 

Washington  presumably  would  like  to 
pump  still  more  credit  Into  the  economy,  fol- 
lowing a  two-month  leveling  off  In  Industrial 
production,  to  encourage  borrowing  and  to 
force  down  Banks'  buslnees  loan  rates. 

What  appeared  to  be  the  most  Important 
sentences  of  the  communique  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  ministers  welcomed  recent  steps  by 
some  of  the  coumtries  represented  to  ease 
credit  and  monetary  stringency,  which  In  the 
past  had  played  a  useful  part  In  moderating 
their  domestic  Inflationary  pressures.  They 
agreed  that  In  some  countries  some  further 
easing  would  be  helpful  to  the  context  of  the 
development  of  their  own  economies  and  of 
the  world  economy  as  a  whole. 

"The  monetary  poUcles  called  for  In  the 
present  situation  should  be  adopted  to  the 
different  conditions  obtaining  In  their  re- 
spective countries  and  should  have  regard 
to  their  effect  on  other  aountrles.  The  min- 
isters agreed  that  they  would  all  make  It 
their  objective  within  the  limits  of  their  re- 
spective responsibilities  to  co-operate  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enable  Interest  rates  In  their  re- 
spective countries  to  be  lower  than  they 
otherwise  would  be." 

COOPERATE     OR    CONStTLT? 

If  the  word  "co-operate"  meant  anything 
more  than  consult,  and  some  sources  sug- 
gested it  did,  there  w&$  no  clue  to  such  a 
meaning.  Psuiiclpants  aald  there  had  been 
no  discussion  of  what  FVance  might  do  with 
dollars  fiowtng  to  Paris  as  rates  In  New  Tork 
softened — that  is,  whether  France  might 
modify  her  practice  of  using  surplus  dollars 
to  buy  gold  from  the  United  States  Treasury. 

France  has  been  obliged  to  suspend  gold 
purchases  for  several  months  becatise  her  In- 
ternational accounts  have  been  In  deficit  and 
she  has  been  losing,  not  gaining,  dollars.  Mr. 
Debr6  blamed  the  deficit  partly  on  lower  ex- 
ports to,  and  higher  Imports  from,  Germany. 
Paris  has  also  blamed  high  Interest  rates  in 
New  York. 

"No  other  question  was  dealt  with  at  the 
meeting,"  the  communlqu6  concluded.  In- 
formants said  that  Incliided  the  price  of  gold. 
International  liquidity  and  related  matters. 

Participants  stressed  that  the  meeting  had 
not  been  "a  bargaining  cession"  and  that  the 
atmosphere  was  "friendly."  The  mood  con- 
trasted with  the  Important  differences  be- 
tween France  and  the  Anglo-Americans  on 
how  to  augment  the  world's  resources  for  fi- 
nancing trade  and  development. 

That  subject  will  be  discussed  In  London 
this  week  at  a  Joint  maetlng  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  officials  of  the  In- 
dustrialized nations  known  as  the  Group  of 
Ten. 

ROOSA   SEES   BALANCE   OF  PAYMENTS   WORSENING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  close 
to  the  same  point,  we  cannot  assume  that 
the  recent  improvement  in  the  balance  of 
payments  will  continue.  Few  men  have 
won  the  confidence  of  the  experts  in  both 
business  and  Government  in  their  field 
as  enthusiastically  as  has  Robert  Roosa, 
the  former  Keruiedy-Johnson  monetary 
policy  expert. 

Roosa  is  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
men  In  the  world  In  the  complex  field  of 
balance  of  payments.    Late  last  week  he 


warned  that  we  may  be  In  for  a  sharp 
worsening  of  the  balance  of  payments  In 
the  coming  year.  Roosa  said  we  may  be 
getting  in  a  seriously  overextended  po- 
sition. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Roosa  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Jan.  19,  1967] 
RoosA  Sees  Sharp  Worsening  in  U.S.  Bal- 
ance OF  Payments 

(By  Lee  Cohn) 

Robert  V.  Roosa,  formerly  the  chief  archl- 
tect  of  the  administration's  International 
financial  policies,  fears  a  sharp  worsening  of 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  this  year. 

"Rapidly  mounting  deficits  in  our  foreign 
accounts.  If  Ignored,  could  make  1967  a  cru- 
cial year  for  the  dollar."  Roosa  warned  In  a 
gloomy  speech  to  the  New  York  Economic 
Club  last  night. 

Financial  and  statistical  quirks  made  the 
balance  of  payments  look  better  than  It 
really  was  last  year,  he  said,  and  the  pen- 
dulum may   swing  back  this  year. 

Roosa  said  forthcoming  figures  may  report 
the  payments  deficit  was  only  about  (1.5 
billion  in  1966 — not  much  bigger  than  the 
1965  deficit  of  $1.3  billion,  despite  the  extra 
dollar  drain  caused  by  the  Vietnam  war. 

An  alternative  calculation  may  actually 
show  a  payments  surplus  In  1966,  he  said. 
The  payments  deficit  Is  the  excess  of  U.S. 
spending,  lending.  Investment  and  gifts 
abroad  over  receipts  from  foreign  sources. 
Chronic  deficits  have  sharply  reduced  the 
U.S.  gold  stockpile  and  weakened  the  dollar. 
As  undersecretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
monetary  affairs  from  1961  through  1964, 
Roosa  was  largely  responsible  for  the  cam- 
paign to  reduce  the  payments  deficit.  He 
now  is  a  partner  in  Brown  Brothers  Harri. 
man  &  Co.,  a  leading  banking  firm,  and  still 
Is  Influential  with  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

Roosa  said  "serious  deterioration"  of  trade 
and  other  basic  elements  in  the  balance  ot 
payments  last  year  was  hidden  statistically 
by  unusual  Inflows  of  "volatile"  money. 

Without  these  flukes,  he  estimated  the 
1966  payments  deficit  would  have  been  (2 
billion  to  $3  billion  larger  than  the  figures 
will  show. 

The  special  Inflows  of  money  resulted 
largely  from  tight  credit  policies  here.  Roosa 
said.  Since  the  Federal  Reserve  is  easing 
credit,  he  said,  these  flows  may  be  reversed 
in  1967  and  "the  statistical  deficit  may  be 
Infiated  ...  In  the  same  way  that  it  was 
reduced  last  year." 

Warning  against  "euphoria,"  Rooea  said 
it  Is  urgent  for  the  government  to  take  strong 
action  to  reduce  the  basic  payments  deficit 
m  1967. 

"We  are  as  a  nation  beginning  to  show  the 
early  symptoms  of  a  bank  that  Is  getting 
Itself  into  an  over-extended  financial  posi- 
tion," he  said. 

To  Improve  the  situation,  be  said,  the 
"Fed"  must  limit  the  reduction  of  interest 
rates  brought  about  through  easing  of  mon- 
etary policy.  If  rates  are  much  higher  abroad 
than  here,  money  tends  to  fiow  out  of  the 
United  States — Increasing  the  payments 
deficit. 

Roosa  said  the  Fed  and  the  Treasury  may 
have  to  revive  the  strategy  of  keeping  short- 
term  Interest  rates  relatively  high,  while 
using  special  techniques  to  create  and  main- 
tain "a  general  environment  of  ample  credit 
avaUabUlty." 

He  also  said  Infiatlon  must  be  checked  and 
the  pace  of  the  domestic  economy  moderated 
to  Increase  the  surplus  of  exports  over  Im- 
ports. If  the  economy  boimces  back  from 
Its  present  lull  by  mid-year,  he  said,  the  tax 
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increases  recommended  by  President  Johnson 
— m  be  needed. 

And,  Roosa  suggested.  UJS.  military  out- 
lays in  Evirope  must  be  curtaUed. 


REDUCTION  OP  U.S.  FORCES  IN 
EUROPE 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
never  since  coming  into  Government, 
gome  21  years  ago,  have  I  read  a  more 
lucid  or  logical  presentation  than  the  one 
the  majority  leader  gave  the  Senate  last 
Thursday  with  respect  to  reducing  the 
number  of  troops  the  United  States  has 
In  Europe. 

The  majority  leader  made  many  wise 
points.    They  included  the  following: 

First.  The  Senate  should  come  to  grips 
with  this  matter  now. 

Second.  Two-thirds  of  our  forces,  plus 
their  dependents,  who  are  now  being 
kicked  out  of  France,  will  nevertheless 
be  reassigned  to  other  European  coun- 
tries instead  of  returned  to  the  United 
States 

Third.  Whereas  the  United  States 
maintains  supplies  and  equipment  for  a 
90-day  war,  all  other  NATO  countries 
maintain  comparable  reserves  for  only 
10  to  30  days. 

Fourth.  Recent  tripartite  talks  have 
taken  us,  if  anything,  further  toward  a 
unilateral  vmderwriting  of  the  burdens 
of  NATO. 

Fifth.  British  deployment  in  Germany 
has  never  been  over  60  percent  of  their 
commitment.  Nevertheless,  when  Brit- 
ain understandably  announced  that  they 
would  have  to  reduce  that  to  40  percent, 
despite  their  troops  being  located  on 
German  soil,  the  German  Government 
said  it  could  not  pick  up  this  tab;  so,  In 
the  end,  as  usual,  it  was  the  United  States 
that  supplied  the  money — $35  million. 

Sixth.  Only  the  United  States  has  met 
Its  NATO  commitments  in  the  common 
defense  effort. 

Seventh.  No  member  of  NATO  spends 
as  much  of  its  gross  national  product  for 
defense  as  does  the  United  States,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  in  recent  years  some 
of  these  countries  have  increased  their 
gold  and  total  reserves  over  600  percent; 
whereEis  the  United  States  has  lost  45 
percent  of  its  same  holdings. 

Eighth.  No  NATO  member  has  as  great 
a  percentage  of  its  available  manpower 
in  uniform  as  does  the  United  States. 

Ninth.  Only  three  relatively  small — 
in  industrial  complex — ^members  of 
NATO,  Portugal,  Greece,  and  Turkey, 
still  draft  their  young  men  for  2  years  of 
compulsory  service ;  in  fact.  Great  Britain 
abandoned  conscription  in  1960. 

Tenth.  France  not  only  no  longer  has 
any  military  in  NATO,  but  also  will  not 
guarantee  NATO  forces  having  access  to 
French  territory. 

Eleventh.  West  Germany  has  an  equiv- 
alent of  eight  Army  divisions  instead  of 
its  commitment  of  12. 

Twelfth.  Belgium  as  well  as  Great 
Britain  wants  to  reduce  its  military  com- 
mitments to  NATO. 

Thirteenth.  Western  Europe,  all  of  it, 
is  partially  maintaining  its  unprece- 
dented prosperity  by  doing  its  best  to 
expand  its  commerce  with  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, the  Soviet  Union,  and  even  Red 
China;  and  at  the  same  time  this  goes 
on,  some  people  in  the  United  States 


both  talk  and  work  against  our  making 
any  such  sales.  If  we  sure  to  msiintaln 
the  capitalistic  system,  with  taxes  com- 
ing from  Income  including  profits,  this 
action  is  just  planned  economic  suicide. 

Fourteenth.  As  the  majority  leader  so 
well  points  out,  how  long  will  it  be  before 
other  nations  In  Europe  ask  us  to  leave 
their  territory?  I  personally  am  con- 
vinced this  would  have  happened  long 
ago  except  for  the  financial  benefits 
Involved. 

It  Is  right  to  urge  that  this  matter  be 
decided  now,  not  only  because  of  the 
heavy  paper  gold  and  true  gold  outflow 
Involved,  but  also  because  of  all  the  other 
costly  conditions  around  the  world.  I 
would  hope,  as  the  majority  leader  does, 
that  the  consultations  Involved  do  not 
"turn  into  a  prolonged  exercise  for  defer- 
ring decisions  and  action." 

One  can  only  agree  also  that — 

This  resolution  calls  upon  those  who  re- 
main shackled  to  an  outdated  policy  based 
on  a  Europe  as  It  was  yesterday  to  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  tomorrow  will  always  seem  to 
be  a  better  time  to  take  the  action  which 
is  urgently  required  today. 


As  I  see  It,  a  few  troops  under  the 
American  flag  in  West  Berlin,  vsrlth  a 
division  or  two,  plus  adequate  airlift,  In 
Great  Britain,  would  fulfill  our  commit- 
ments— and  at  the  same  time  give  us  a 
defense  of  substance,  rather  than  the 
one  largely  of  form  that  apparently  is 
now  being  contemplated  as  the  result  of 
the  French  withdrawal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  commitments  which  I  could  not 
avoid,  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
hear  all  of  the  speech  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Missouri, 
but  I  did  hear  the  latter  part.    Without 
referring  to  what  I  said,  which  the  Sen- 
ator was  so  kind  as  to  take  cognizance  of, 
I  was  a  little  surprised  the  other  day, 
when   the   troops-in-Europe   resolution 
was  resubmitted,  with  the  sponsorship 
of  some  42  Senators,  to  have  a  Member 
Indicate  that,  in  his  opinion.  If  I  under- 
stood him  correctly,  the  American  forces 
in    Europe    should   stay    there    indefl- 
nltely— in  other  words,  permanently— 
and  to  hear  another  Member  make  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that,  because  of  the 
rise  of  neo-Nazism,  our  troops  should 
remain  there. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  or  the  Senate  ever  expected 
that  Americans  should  remain  in  Europe 
as  occupation  troops  for  an  indefinite  or 
permanent  period  of  time. 

Certainly.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
forces  which  we  have  in  Europe  have  as 
their  purpose  seeing  to  it  that  in  any 
given  country  there  will  be  no  possibility 
of  any  rise  of  neo-Nazism  or  any  other 
movement.  Their  only  purpose  Is  to 
assist  in  the  common  defense  of  the 
NATO  region  and  it  is  misleading  to  sug- 
gest otherwise. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  see,  in  the  months 
ahead,  the  possibility  of  the  rise  of  neo- 
Nazism.  I  believe  the  Germans,  on  the 
basis  of  the  lessons  they  have  learned, 
and  the  democratic  attitudes  they  have 


shown,  can  take  care  of  a  situation  of 
that  kind.  I  think  the  time  Is  long  over- 
due when  Americsm  divisions  should  be 
vritbdravm  from  Europe,  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  make  that 
statement  on  the  thesis  that  our  com- 
mitment has  never  meant  that  we  must 
keep  a  certain  level  of  UJS.  troops  there 
for  an  indefinite  time. 

We  will  honor  our  commitments  to  the 
last  decimal  point.  However,  we  should 
face  conditions  as  they  are  today,  not  as 
they  were  20  years  ago:  and  the  time  of 
the  vested  Interest  in  maintaining  our 
approximately  six  divisions  in  Western 
Europe  is  over. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  commenting  on  the  re- 
marks I  made  vrith  respect  to  his  superb 
position  on  this  particular  Issue. 

I  would  hope  that  not  only  Congress 
but  the  administration  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  well  pay  thoughtful  atten- 
tion to  the  suggestion  made  In  this  con- 
nection by  the  majority  leader.  A  great 
American,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  once  said, 
"Nobody  ever  shot  Santa  Claus."  It  Is 
easy  to  understand  why  so  many  coim- 
tries  welcome  ovir  paternalistic  efforts  In 
military  matters  because,  in  effect,  we 
are  financing  the  defenses  of  the  free 
world  at  great  economic  benefit  to  many 
other  coimtries,  by  means  of  additional 
Issuance  of  more  paper  gold  dollars. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  stated  there 
is  no  doubt  but  what  our  commitments 
vflll  be  honored  in  every  way.  It  was 
Lenin  who  pointed  out  that  there  are 
many  ways  of  losing  a  war,  one  being 
economic.  It  was  Lenin  also  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  said  that  by  debauching 
the  currency  along  with  confiscatory 
taxation,  one  could  bring  about  a  major 
change  In  government.  The  more  I  note 
of  the  percent  that  we  are  financing  and 
defending  the  free  world,  the  more  ap- 
prehensive I  am  about  the  future. 


ABC-ITT.  MERGER 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  recent  action 
taken  by  the  Justice  Department  regard- 
ing the  FCC  approved  merger  between 
ABC  and  ITT. 

We  are  all  familiar,  I  think,  with  the 
background  of  this  merger,  particularly 
those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  Briefly,  the  FCC 
has  spent  almost  1  year  studying  the 
merits  of  the  case  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  spent  over  a  year  investi- 
gattag  the  ramiflcatlons  and  effects  of 
the  merger. 

I  make  these  comments  todar  because, 
as  a  ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  I  am  appalled  at  the 
Ill-conceived  action  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  am  thoroughly  shocked  by 
the  statement  of  one  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  that  President  Johnson  should 
ask  for  the  resignation  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

The  time  has  come  to  set  the  record 
straight.  The  time  has  come  to  clear  the 
air  of  emotionally  charged  and  Inac- 
curate statements  which  have  been  made 
about  the  situation. 
First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Fed- 
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eral  Communications  Commission  is  not 
an  irresponsible  body.  It  is  weU  aware 
of  the  responsibiUty  It  has  to  Congress, 
to  the  public,  and  to  business,  both  big 
and  small. 

In  this  particular  matter  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  operating 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  set  forth 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  has 
discharged  its  obligations  in  a  manner 
that  is  beyond  reproach.  Public  hear- 
ings were  held  before  the  entire  Com- 
mission but,  during  the  course  of  these 
hearings,  the  Justice  E)epartment  elected 
to  remain  aloof.  It  did  not  participate. 
It  was  given  the  opportunity  to  come 
forth  to  voice  its  opinion,  and  it  elected 
not  to  do  so.  Incidentally,  no  other  in- 
terested parties  have  voiced  an  objection, 
either.  As  recently  as  last  month,  the 
Justice  Department  stated  in  a  letter  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion that  it  did  not  have  sufficient 
grounds  to  stay  the  merger ;  but  now,  at 
the  last  possible  moment,  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  embarked  upon  a  course  of 
action  which  is  inexcusable  for  its  lack  of 
substance,  lack  of  fact,  lack  of  judgment, 
and  lack  of  carefully  considered  evi- 
dence. Perhaps  it  is  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment who  should  be  taken  to  task,  not 
the  PCC. 

Who  are  these  people  who  have  taken 
it  upon  themselves  to  denounce  the  FCC? 

Who  are  these  people  who  have  taken 
it  upon  themselves  to  imply  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  not  f  ulfiUing 
its  duties  to  the  American  people  by  giv- 
ing sufficient  guidance  to  the  FCC? 

I  do  not  know  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  record 
will  show  that  the  PCC  has  indeed  car- 
ried out  its  charter  in  a  manner  which  is 
above  and  beyond  the  mud  slinging  and 
name  calling  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected this  past  week. 

The  present  members  of  the  FCC  were 
appointed  by  Presidents  Tnunan,  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  has  managed,  in  one 
thoughtless  step  to  Impugn  not  only  the 
personal  abilities  of  the  Commission 
members  and  its  staff,  but  to  question 
the  competency  of  Congress  to  supervise 
as  well  as  the  reputation  of  four  U.S. 
Presidents  who  selected  the  Commission 
members. 

I  would  like  also  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  subject  of  innuendo.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oregon,  by  in- 
nuendo, has  implied  that  one  of  the  cor- 
porations in  this  merger  is,  "a  partner  for 
all  practical  purposes  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other 
northern  European  countries  in  their  de- 

In  that  context,  let  me  offer  the  follow- 
ing: ITT  installed  and  now  maintains 
the  hotline  between  our  Government 
and  Moscow.  ITT  maintains  the  distsmt 
early  warning  line  across  the  top  of  the 
world.  ITT  has  been  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  Gemini  program;  it  furnishes 
communications  equipment  to  our  Armed 
Forces;  it  conducts  research  in  the  field 
of  infrared  and  laser  technology  for  the 
Department  of  Defense ;  it  is  active  in  al- 
most all  satellite  programis;  it  provides 
ground  control  radar  for  our  troops  in 
Vietnam;  it  provides  electronic  gear  for 
the  F-111.  I  could  go  on  and  on.  The 
point  is  this:  If  ITT  is  a  partner  in  the 


defense  of  the  free  world,  I  welcome  that 
partnership. 

The  Justice  Department  purports  to 
have  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
public  in  mind  In  taking  this  ill-advised 
action.  But  its  action  certainly  does  not 
justify  that  position.  It  has  lulled  the 
American  investing  public  into  assuming 
that  the  merger  would  be  completed 
without  objection  and  yet,  by  its  action 
last  Thursday,  it  created  havoc  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  caused 
ABC  investors  to  lose  $67  million.  Is  that 
protection  of  the  public  interest? 

Most  of  the  allegations  and  the  public 
statements  made  appear  to  me  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  American  concept  of  justice. 
Two  great  corporations  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  have  been 
judged  guilty  until  proven  innocent. 
This  is  not  my  understanding  of  justice. 
Let  us  look  as  some  of  the  specific 
charges. 

The  Justice  Department  says  that  the 
consununation  of  this  merger  will  result 
in  the  possible  elimination  of  ITT  as  a 
potential  competitor  in  network  broad- 
casting. This  statement,  at  best,  is 
speculative  and,  at  worst,  is  just  plain 
blue-sky  thinking.  The  Justice  petition 
also  charges  that  the  merger  would  re- 
sult in  the  possible  elimination  of  ITT 
as  an  operator  of  numerous  and  exten- 
sive CATV  systems  which  might  even- 
tually be  capable  of  competing  with  con- 
ventional network  broadcasting.  Once 
again,  this  is  speculative  and  if  facts  are 
of  interest,  they  might  like  to  know  that 
there  are  almost  2,000  CATV  stations 
in  the  United  States  today.  ITT  has 
interests  in  seven.  I  repeat — seven.  I 
fail  to  see  where  seven  CATV  networks 
can  be  considered  tao  be  capable  of  com- 
peting with  national  network  broadcast- 
ing. Perhaps  my  colleagues  could  en- 
lighten me. 

The  Justice  petition  also  claims  that 
this  merger  would  result  in  the  possible 
elimination  of  ITT  as  an  independent 
source  of  basic  technological  develop- 
ment which  could  lead  to  new  systems  of 
communications  which  might  multiply 
channels  of  access  to  the  public  and  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  new  entrance  into  net- 
work broadcasting. 

This,  once  again,  is  speculative.  I 
would  remind  the  critics  of  this  merger 
that  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America  is  very 
actively  engaged  In  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  broadcasting  field,  the 
results  df  which  have  been  very  beneficial 
to  all  broadcasters,  even  though  the 
Radio  Corp.  of  America  owns  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Corp.  100  percent. 
Questions  have  also  been  raised  about 
purported  large  each  flows  which  would 
result  to  ITT  from  the  merger.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  critics  who  have  seized 
upon  this  statement  seek  financial  coun- 
sel from  qualified  sources  to  obtain  a 
clearer  meaning,  in  their  minds,  of  the 
definition  of  cash  flow.  I  would  suggest 
that  such  things  ts  capital  investment, 
dividends,  depreciation,  and  so  forth,  also 
be  evaluated  in  their  financial  appraisal. 
I  believe  they  may  learn  something. 

The  question  of  the  objectivity  of 
ABC's  news  and  public  affairs  pro- 
graming has  been  bandied  about  dur- 
ing these  discussions.  Signed  statements 
from  the  presidents  of  both  corporations 
involved    have    been    received    by    the 


Justice  Department  and  Uie  FCC  which 
state  that  the  news  department  of  ABC 
will  operate  independently  and  will  not 
be  subjected  to  any  editorial  interference. 
According  to  these  corporate  officers, 
such  action  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
American  journalistic  tradition,  it 
would  also  be  impossible  because  of  the 
competitive  pressure  from  the  other  net- 
works. 

By  scoffing  at  such  an  explanation,  the 
Justice  Department  and  others  are  im- 
plying that  the  officers  of  two  great  cor- 
porations do  not  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  truth  and  prevarication. 
This  is  a  serious  position  to  defend,  and 
I  would  recommend  that  the  interested 
parties  in  this  case  weigh  their  public 
statements  extremely  carefully  before  re- 
leasing them. 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  that,  if  the 
Justice  Department  has  any  new  and 
pertinent  information  concerning  this 
merger,  it  make  its  information  avail- 
able at  once.  Otherwise,  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  the  merger  go  through  as 
approved  by  the  PCC  and  that  this  body 
and  the  administrative  agencies  of  our 
Government  get  on  with  the  work  at 
hand. 

WIESNER   ON   HOW   TO   CURB  THE 
ARMS  RACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  terrible  and  serious  problem  on 
earth  is  how  to  curb  the  arms  race  that 
threatens  to  shove  us  up  to  and  over 
the  gulf  of  a  nuclear  cataclysm  that 
could  destroy  most  of  our  population. 

We  discuss  and  debate  this  terrible  is- 
sue too  little.  Unless  we  can  solve  this 
problem,  everything  else  will  evaporate 
into  nothing. 

But  for  the  nondoctrinaire — the  great 
majority  of  American  citizens  who  reject 
alike  the  simple  unilateral  option  to  dis- 
arm now  completely,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  simple  decision  to  proceed  full 
speed  apace  with  the  arms  competition, 
on  the  other — this  is  a  tough,  agonizing, 
painful  problem.  Too  many  have  simply 
become  fatalists  on  the  assumption  that 
at  least  on  this  problem  it  is  up  to  God 
alone  and  that  for  nuclear  arms  control 
wc  might  as  well  forget  that  "God  helps 
them  wno  help  themselves." 

For  this  reason,  it  is  good  and  heart- 
warming to  read  a  superlative  analysis 
by  Jerome  Wiesner  of  what  nondoctri- 
naire people  who  dearly  want  both  peace 
and  freedom  can  do  to  activate  arms 
control. 

Mr.  Wiesner  is  recognized  as  a  thor- 
oughly competent  scientist,  an  adviser 
to  three  Presidents,  and  a  man  who  has 
helped  to  develop  some  of  the  most  dead- 
ly weapons. 

Mr.  Wiesner  analyzes  the  problem 
simply  and  concisely.  He  capsulizes  the 
Gaither  report,  authorized  by  President 
Eisenhower  to  examine  our  vulnerability 
to  nuclear  attack. 

He  discusses  hopeful  progress  in  drop- 
ping the  arms  race  and  sets  forth  a  se- 
ries of  practical  steps  toward  arms  con- 
trol, toward  which  we  should  work. 

These  proposals  include  steps  recom- 
mended by  the  Panel  on  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  of  the  White  House 
Conference   on    the    International  Co- 
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operation  Year,  of  which  Mr.  Wiesner 
^as  Chairman.  They  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  on 
which  progress  seems  to  have  been  made 
recently  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  pledges  by  the  nuclear 
powers  not  to  attack  or  threaten  to  at- 
tack any  nonnuclear  nation;  a  treaty 
among  the  Uruted  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  cease 
production  of  nuclear  materials;  crea- 
tion of  nuclear-free  zones  in  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East;  a 
freeze  on  the  construction  of  new  mis- 
siles; a  one-third  cut  in  the  niunber  of 
existing  nuclear  weapons  by  the  major 
povvers— leaving  all  of  them  far  more 
than  enough  to  serve  as  a  deterrent 
against  attack;  and  a  moratorium,  for  at 
least  3  years,  on  developing  and  deploy- 
ing antiballistic  missile  systems,  which 
could  have  an  immense  economic  impact 
as  well  as  escalating  the  arms  race.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  that  President  John- 
son seems  to  be  moving  in  that  direction. 
In  addition  to  controlling  the  nuclear 
weapons  race,  the  Panel  recommended 
measures  to  curb  the  conventional  arms 
race  among  underdeveloped  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
splendid  article  by  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner, 
entitled  "We  Can  Curb  World  Arms  Race 
Now,"  reported  by  the  Associated  Press 
and  published  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal, from  which  I  took  it,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Can  Curb  World  Arms  Race  Now 
(By  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner) 
(One  of  America's  most  renowned  scien- 
tists, provost  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  science  adviser  to  three  presi- 
dents and  co-developer  of  deadly  military 
weapons,  believes  the  nations  of  the  world 
must  achieve  disarmament.  In  this  article, 
written  for  the  Associated  Press,  the  emi- 
nent scholar  outlines  the  steps  he  believes 
can  and  should  be  taken  to  ward  off  "his- 
tory's greatest  catastrophe.") 

Cambridge,  Mass.— Throughout  the  world 
men  dread  the  specter  of  an  annihilating 
nuclear  war — yet  the  arms  race  goes  on  and 
the  prospect  of  controlling  it  grows  dimmer 
with  each  year.  But  there  Is  still  time  to 
reverse  this  suicidal  trend.  As  a  scientist 
long  concerned  with  the  technical  problems 
of  disarmament,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
completely  feasible  to  design  a  safe  and 
practical  system  to  limit  and  control  the 
arms  race.  And  we  can  do  It  without  en- 
dangering our  national  security  In  any  way. 
On  the  contrary,  our  own  security  will  be 
strengthened  as  the  world  becomes  a  safer 
place  In  which  to  live. 
If  this  Is  so,  why  don't  we  begin? 
Unfortunately,  there  are  formidable  bar- 
riers.    For  Instance: 

Most  people,  In  and  out  of  government, 
look  on  disarmament  as  a  Utopian  dream. 
If  everyone  believes  the  arms  race  Is  Impos- 
sible to  control,  that  very  fear  will  make  It 
Impossible. 

There  1b  no  effective  constituency  for 
peace.  In  our  own  congress  on  the  coun- 
cils of  other  governments,  military  Interests, 
veterans  organizations  and  weapons  pro- 
ducers all  have  their  large  constituencies 
and  powerful  lobbies.  No  equivalent  groups 
are  pressing  the  cause  of  disarmament. 

Many  people  who  do  advocate  disarma- 
ment demand  that  it  be  total  disarmament, 
all  at  once.  But  the  only  way  we  will  get 
universal  disarmament  In  one  giant  step  Is 
as  a  result  of  World  War  lU.    The  survivors 
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of  a  nuclear  war  will  no  doubt  make  It  their 
first  order  of  business  to  ensure  that  It 
doesn't  happen  again.  I'd  rather  not  wait. 
We  participate  In  disarmament  confer- 
ences, but  we  don't  try  sufficiently  to  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  other  people,  such  as 
the  Russians,  In  these  complicated  problems. 
■  If  you  can't  understand  what  Is  worrying  the 
other  fellow,  you  will  never  be  able  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  him. 

In  our  own  strategy  dlscxisslons,  arms  con- 
trol measures  are  evaluated  In  terms  of  the 
most  dangerous  possibility,  no  matter  how 
unUkely,  with  no  consideration  given  to  what 
will  happen  If  we  fall  to  halt  the  arms  race. 
Lastly,  what  started  In  Europe  after  World 
War  II  as  a  political  confrontation  between 
west  and  east  has  become  a  major  mUltary 
problem,  a  matter  of  controlling  the  arms 
race.  As  these  political  and  military  issues 
overlap,  they  prevent  movement  in  either 
field.  By  reducing  the  military  component 
of  the  confrontation  we  would  Inunediately 
open  up  more  areas  for  political  accommo- 
dations. 

But  against  all  of  these  barriers  in  the  way 
of  disarmament  we  must  remember  that  the 
price  of  failure  to  prevent  another  major  war 
Is  unbelievable  horror. 

Wars  have  occurred  In  20  to  30  to  40  year 
cycles.  If  we  continue  to  rely  on  the  tradi- 
tional forms  of  International  security  ar- 
rangements, which  have  always  failed  us  in 
the  past,  the  odds  are  in  favor  of  a  major 
war  within  the  next  two  decades. 


SHIFTED    ON    ANTIMISSILES 

In  many  ways,  however,  the  situation  is 
very  different  today — In  good  part  because 
of  the  scientific  revolution.  I  suggest  that 
this  same  scientific  approach  can  show  us 
how  to  avoid  war. 

I  came  to  my  own  interest  In  disarmament 
on  purely  technical  grounds.  It  was  an  out- 
growth, in  fact,  of  my  work  on  the  develop- 
ment of  military  equipment. 

During  World  War  II  and  thereafter.  I 
was  deeply  Involved  In  the  development  of 
many  types  of  military  weapons,  including 
air  defense  systems,  radar,  the  nuclear  bomb 
and  ballistic  missiles.  Ironically,  I  played  a 
major  role  In  persuading  the  government  to 
do  research  In  the  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tem that  I  am  now  trying  my  best  to  keep 
it  from  deploying. 

Though  we  have  performed  a  major  tech- 
nical feat  and  created  a  system  capable  of 
Intercepting  ballistic  missile  warheads,  the 
economics  so  favor  the  offense  and  there  are 
so  many  ways  for  clever  engineering  to  de- 
ceive the  system  that  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  we  would  gain  very  little  se- 
curity even  if  we  Installed  a  10  or  20  billion 
dollar  system. 

In  1957,  President  Elsenhower  appointed 
the  Gaither  study  group  to  examine  our 
vulnerability  to  nuclear  attack.  I  became 
a  member  of  that  group. 

The  President's  question  was  In  effect: 
Assuming  that  a  nuclear  war  was  going  to 
occur,  what  actions  should  the"  government 
take  to  protect  the  people  and  Insure  the 
survival  of  our  society? 

Put  that  way,  the  question  clearly  led  to 
an  answer  calling  for  a  vast  shelter  and 
active  defense  program. 

GAITHER     STUDY     INSIGHTS 

After  careful  study  of  the  facts,  however, 
It  became  clear  to  us  that  the  Issue  was  not 
that  simple.  Nuclear  war  was  not  a  certainty, 
nor  even  highly  Ukely.  which  meant  that 
other  questions  had  to  be  examined.  What 
course  of  action  had  the  greatest  Ulcellhood 
of  avoiding  war? 

A  number  of  insights  emerged  from  the 
Gaither  study. 

1.  No  level  of  defense  could  prevent  a  de- 
termined and  technologically  capable  enemy 
from  killing  vast  numbers  of  people  and 
destroying  much  of  our  country.  If  we  were 
to  spend  half  of  our  gross  national  product 
on  defense  preparations,  we  still  could  not 


keep    a    nuclear    war   from   being   history's 
greatest  catastrophe. 

2.  A  massive  civil  defense  program,  neces- 
sarily creating  great  public  excitement, 
would  almost  certainly  Increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  war. 

3.  The  longer  the  arms  race  went  on.  the 
more  convinced  other  nations  would  be  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  could 
not  come  to  an  agreement.  Then  several 
other  nations  would  start  to  build  nuclear 
weapons. 

4.  Whatever  security  we  might  achieve  In 
an  arms  race  Involving  nuclear  weapons 
would  come  from  maintaining  an  adequate 
deterrent  force.  The  Gaither  panel  recom- 
mended measures  to  Insure  the  existence  of 
the  American  deterrent  force.  They  seemed 
reasonable  then,  but  time  has  since  proven 
that  they  were  based  on  highly  exaggerated 
estimates  of  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  Is  now  evident  that  up  until  the  ttme  of 
Cuba,  or  slightly  later,  the  Soviets  were  con- 
tent to  rely  upon  a  kind  of  minimal  deter- 
rent force  for  their  own  security.  They 
never  tried  to  match  our  bombing  forces  or 
our  missile  forces.  We  were  wrong  in  our 
early  belief  that  they  were  preparing  a  first 
strike  against  the  United  States.  Lately, 
there  has  been  some  evidence  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  building  hardened,  dispersed  mis- 
siles ard  Increasing  the  size  of  their  force. 
There  is  also  some  evidence  that  they  may 
be  contemplating  the  deployment  of  defenses 
against  our  missile  systems. 

If  the  Soviet  leaders  have  now  chosen  to 
attempt  to  match  United  States  force  size, 
and  we  respond  by  trying  to  prevent  this,  the 
arms  race  could  become  more  Intense  than 
It  has  been  in  recent  years. 

Many  people  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the 
possibility  of  achieving  significant  disarma- 
ment agreements  because  of  the  belligerence 
of  the  Chinese  leaders.  While  I  think  one  of 
the  most  important  tasks  Is  to  Improve  our 
relations  with  China,  I  do  not  think  that 
anything  In  the  existing  sltuaUon  really  pre- 
vents the  United  States  and  Russia  from 
taking  major  disarmament  steps.  Each  of 
us  is  militarily  very  much  more  powerful 
than  China. 

Actually,  at  the  moment,  the  problem  with 
China  Is  a  different  one.  With  no  opera- 
tional nuclear  force  of  her  own,  she  feels 
threatened  by  ours  and  by  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  her  actions  are  dominated  by 
these  fears.  Our  problem  is  to  minimize 
China's  fears. 

Ultimately,  I  am  certain  that  the  Chinese 
wlU  want  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  the  great 
costs  of  a  continuing  arms  race. 


TWO    HOPEFUL    STEPS 

All  of  my  experiences  m  the  study  of  dis- 
armament have  convinced  me  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  design  a  militarily  secure  system  of 
arms  limitation.  It  must  be  done  gradually, 
which  does  not  mean  that  It  must  take  50 
years. 

We  have  already  taken  two  steps,  the  test 
ban  treaty  of  1963  which  forbade  atmos- 
pheric testing  of  nuclear  devices,  and  the 
agreement  approved  by  the  UN  last  month 
banning  the  use  of  outer  space  for  military 
purposes. 

One  little  understood  fact  about  modem 
armaments  Is  that  it  takes  a  long  time  and 
a  great  effort  to  change  the  balance  of  mili- 
tary power  in  any  major  way.  It  takes  years 
to  develop  a  new  missile  system,  and  years 
more  before  It  can  be  produced  and  deployed. 
Defensive  systems  are  even  more  difficult  to 
develop  and  require  even  longer. 

This  means  that  the  UkeUhood  of  the  sur- 
prise appearance  of  a  completely  installed 
and  operational  new  weapons  system  Is  van- 
Ishlngly  small.  There  Is  essentially  no  pos- 
sibility that  the  clandestine  development  or 
production  of  new  weapons  can  threaten  our 
security  before  being  detected  and  countered. 
The  fantastic  power  of  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons provides  a  high  degree  of  stobmty.    A 
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alngle  one  megaton  bcanb  wlU  devastate  even 
the  largeet  city;  a  very  few  bombs  properly 
delivered  wUl  destroy  the  sinews  of  a  nation. 
ConaequenUy  a  few  bombs,  certain  to  be  de- 
Uvered,  wlU  constitute  a  powerful  enougb 
deterrent.  ^  ,  .  _ 

The  large  variation  In  deterrent  force  size 
that  may  be  tolerated  virlth  safety  and  the 
long  time  required  to  make  significant 
changes  In  weaponry— these  provide  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  it  Is  possible  to  reduce 
armaments  with  considerable  self-assurance. 

A  year  ago.  I  chaired  the  panel  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  InternaUonal  Co-operation 
Year  Our  recommendations  to  President 
Johnson  pUced  emphasis  on  measures  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations. 

The  panel  also  recommended  a  nonpro- 
llferatlon  treaty  to  prevent  more  nations 
from  becoming  nuclear  powers.  ThU  treaty, 
under  discussion  right  now.  Is  perhaps  the 
moet  Important  single  step  we  could  take  at 
the  moment.  Blocking  It,  however.  Is  the 
United  States'  confusion  on  the  Issue  of 
sharing  control  over  Its  European  nuclear 
weapons  with  NATO,  and  the  Russian  refusal 
to  sign  a  nonproUferatlon  treaty  If  Germany, 
as  a  NATO  country,  shares  In  this  control. 

It  appears  that  recently,  while  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Oromyko  was  In  the  United 
Stetee,  the  gap  between  United  States  and 
Soviet  positions  was  closed  somewhat  and 
some  officials  are  now  predicting  that  the 
two  countries  will  soon  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  this  matter. 

OTHER  STIPS  ADVISED 

Among  the  other  Initial  steps  recommended 
by  the  disarmament  panel  were: 

Pledges  by  the  nuclear  powers  not  to  at- 
tack, or  threaten  to  attack  any  non-nuclear 
nation. 

A  treaty  among  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
cease  production  of  nuclear  materials. 

Creation  of  nuclear  free  zones  In  Latin 
America,  Africa  and  the  middle  east. 

A  freeze  on  the  construction  of  new  mis- 
siles. 

A  one-third  cut  In  the  number  of  existing 
nuclear  weapons  by  the  major  powers— leav- 
ing all  of  them  far  more  than  enough  to  serve 
as  a  deterrent  against  attack. 

A  moratorium,  for  at  least  three  years,  on 
developing  and  deploying  antlballistlc  mis- 
sile systems.  The  prime  reason  for  this  rec- 
ommendation Is  that  a  United  States  or  So- 
viet ABM  system  would  almost  surely  Induce 
tooth  superpowers  to  step  up  their  respective 
,'"deterrent"  capabilities.  There  is  also  a  seri- 
ous question  of  the  military  value  of  such 
defense  systems. 

In  addition  to  controlling  the  nuclear 
weapons  race,  the  panel  recommended  meas- 
ures to  curb  the  conventional  arms  race 
among  underdeveloped  nations. 

If  we  could  take  even  half  of  these  actions, 
It  would  be  a  fantastically  large  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

None  of  these  proposals  would  pose  a  se- 
curity problem  for  the  United  States,  or  for 
any  other  nation. 

The  real  threat  lies  in  continuing  the  arms 
race. 

HALT  ARMS  RACE  OR  PACE  THREAT 
OP  CATASTROPHIC  WAR 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Je- 
rome B.  Wlesner,  science  adviser  to  three 
Presidents,  has  given  us  some  food  for 
thought  In  a  special  article  written  for 
the  Associated  Press  and  published  Sun- 
day In  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
The  article  has  been  placed  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr 
Proxmisi]  preceding  my  remarks. 

Dr.  Wlesner  has  written  of  the  arms 
race  and  of  mankind's  need  to  halt  It  or 
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to  face  the  threat,  within  the  next  two 
decades,  surely,  of  a  catastrophic  war. 
His  article  deals  with  the  steps  which 
can  and  should  be  taken.  Some  are  sim- 
ple, as  he  says,  and  some  more  dlflttcult. 
But  none  would  threaten  the  security  of 
the  United  States  for,  as  Dr.  Wlesner 
writes: 

The  real  threat  Ues  In  c«ntlnvang  the  arms 
race. 

Dr.  Wlesner's  precise  warning  and 
careful  analysis  of  the  arms  race  and  Its 
solution  deserves  our  careful  attention. 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  my  peo- 
ple came  to  the  United  States  from  Eu- 
rope a  little  less  than  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  My  grandfather  came  to  Cali- 
fornia during  the  gold  rush.  My  late 
beloved  father  was  bom  In  San  Fran- 
cisco well  over  a  century  ago;  and  I  was 
bom  In  Anaheim.  Calif.  My  name  Is  a 
good  American  name,  like  those  of  all 
the  other  good  Americans  in  this  Cham- 
ber—although I  freely  concede  that 
many  may  mispronounce  my  name. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  President,  I  observe 
that  under  General  Orders  on  the  Cal- 
endar, Senate  Resolution  7,  which  I  In- 
troduced last  week,  purports  to  have 
been  Introduced  by  somebody  whose 
name  is  spelled  M-i-c-h-e-1. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  an  error 
may  have  crept  into  an  ofiBclal  record  of 
the  Senate,  particularly  when  I  am  quite 
proud  that,  together  with  some  of  my 
fellow  Senators,  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat. I  sponsored  Senate  Resolution  7. 

I  therefore  simply  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  strange  and  singular  name 
"Michel"  be  stricken,  and  that  the  name 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
be  inserted  in  its  plaoe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    ROLE    IN    ClVHi 
RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  have  al- 
ways been  Impressed  by  the  wisdom  of 
those  philosophers  who  argue  that  iso- 
lated lUogic  is  best  left  imcontested. 

Reasonable  people  who  have  heard  the 
offending  remarks  wlD  already  have  dis- 
missed them,  and  unreasonable  people 
will  not  be  impressed  by  even  the  most 
irrefutable  rebuttal. 

But  recently  a  voice  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  suggested  in  a  speech 
outside  this  Chamber  that  the  President 
needs  a  stem  lecture  on  civil  rights. 

The  President  waa  accused  of  giving 
this  Issue  the  "once-over-lightly"  treat- 
ment in  his  state  of  the  Union  address. 
It  was  implied  that  he  might  be  aban- 
doning leadership  in  this  field. 

And  the  speaker's  Republican  col- 
leagues were  urged  to  seize  leadership  of 
the  civil  rights  movement. 

The  last  statement  is  certainly  not  an 
inappropriate  one.  There  is  certainly, 
the  record  will  indicate,  plenty  of  room 
for  expansion  of  the  Republican  effort. 

But  to  suggest  that  the  President's  role 
has  been  an  inadequate  one  is  to  ignore 
some  significant  facts. 


Any  examination  of  Republican  and 
Democratic  efforts  will  reveal  that  a 
Shetland  and  a  Percheron  have  been  in 
double  harness  on  this  issue  and  now  the 
pony  is  accusing  the  horse  of  not  pulling 
its  share  of  the  load. 

That  is  a  rather  flat  statement,  but  I 
think  the  arithmetic  of  the  rollcalls  for 
the  past  6  years  here  will  Indicate  that 
he  was  quite  restrained. 

Those  of  us  in  politics  grow  used  to 
criticism  and  leam  after  a  time  not  to 
kick  about  it,  but  In  this  case  a  well- 
aimed  hoof  seems  not  Inappropriate. 

President  Johnson  probably  does  not 
need  my  rhetoric  to  establish  his  concern 
for  human  dignity  and  human  rights. 

His  record  speaks  far  more  eloquently 
than  mere  words  ever  could.  James 
Howell  once  said: 

An  acre  of  performance  Is  worth  a  whole 
land  of  promise. 

And  President  Johnson's  leadership  Is 
based  not  on  1  acre,  but  many  acres  of 
performance. 

The  1957  Civil  Rights  Act — the  first 
major  civil  rights  law  in  82  years — was 
enacted  by  a  Democratic  Congress  under 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  John- 
son. 

The  1960  Civil  Rights  Act  was  enacted 
by  a  Democratic  Congress  under  the 
leadership  of  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

The  24th  amendment,  which  outlawed 
the  poll  tax  in  Federal  elections,  became 
part  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  under  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  Johnson. 

The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  was  signed 
Into  law  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

And  just  a  year  later,  it  was  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  who  signed  the  historic 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  into  law. 

The  significance  of  these  acts— and  the 
diligence  of  their  enforcement— Is  a  mat- 
ter of  record.  In  the  17  months  since  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  was  passed,  for  exam- 
ple, Negro  voter  registration  has  risen 
68  percent^from  687,000  to  1.17  mil- 
lion—in the  five  States  where  the  act 
had  its  principal  Impact. 

But  these  laws,  as  far  reaching  as 
they  are,  represent  only  the  top  of  the 
iceberg.  In  every  area  of  hmnan  welfare, 
Negroes  have  benefited  from  the  leader- 
ship of  the  President:  in  housing,  in 
education,  in  poverty  programs,  in 
health  care,  and  in  manpower  retrain- 
ing. 

Wherever  there  is  misery,  wherever 
there  is  injustice,  wherever  there  is  des- 
l>air,  the  Johnson  administration  and  a 
Democratic  Congress  have  acted — and 
acted  boldly. 

But  now  at  least  one  Republican  says 
we  are  abandoning  the  cause.  He  sug- 
gests that  Democrats  are  drifting  from 
the  battlefield  and  suggests  the  Repub- 
licans now  must  take  up  the  barmer. 

Well,  there  are  enough  banners  to  go 
around.  We  have  extras  we  are  willing 
and  eager  to  issue  any  Republicans  who 
want  to  join  the  skirmish  line. 

True,  they  are  late  on  the  field  but 
they  are  welcome.  I  would  be  Interested 
in  knowing  the  numbers  of  reinforce- 
ments we  can  expect  from  that  quarter. 

I  invite  the  critic's  attention  to  the 
record— even  at  the  risk  that  it  will  turn 
his  exuberance  Into  melancholia. 
Four  months  ago.  an  Influx  of  Repub- 
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ilcan  troops  could  have  saved  a  major 
S^  rights  bill  right  in  this  Chamber. 

They  could  have  helped  us  end  dis- 
crimination in  our  jury  system.  They 
could  have  helped  complete  the  desegre- 
gation of  our  schools.  They  could  have 
helped  end  compulsory  segregation  In 
housing.  ,.     ., 

All  these  were  part  of  the  President  s 
program  in  1966.  All  these  were  hi  the 
bill  that  was  defeated  by  filibuster.  I 
am  perhaps  especiaUy  aware  of  these 
facts  because  I  was  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  just  as  I  was  floor  manager  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  an  assist- 
ant fioor  manager  of  the  1964  bill. 

I  would  like  to  offer  the  reminder 
that  the  key  vote  on  the  1966  bill  was  on  a 
cloture  motion.  At  that  time,  67  percent 
of  Senate  Democrats  voted  to  bring  the 
bill  to  the  fioor  and  34  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans joined  them. 

The  majority  of  Republicans  voted 
to  kill  the  bill  and  then  went  home  to 
boast  about  it. 

When  it  was  time  for  action,  civil 

rights  indeed  got  the  "once-over-Ughtly 

treatment"— but     by     the     RepubUcan 

Party,  not  the  Democrats. 

Have  they  had  a  change  of  heart? 

Great. 

There  will  be  ample  chance  to  demon- 
strate it. 

The  Presidential  state  of  the  Union 
message  included  a  call  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  struggle  against  in- 
equality, and  there  will  be  a  new  civil 
rights  bill  this  session. 

We  will  listen  carefully  then  to  the 
ayes  and  nays. 

There  have  always  been  a  few  cou- 
rageous fighters  for  civil  rights  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle — but  they 
have  been  few  in  number  among  their 

C0llG&ffll6S 

Are  the  prorights  troops  swelling? 
Are  reinforcements  on  the  way  ?  I  would 
be  delighted  to  see  It.  And  if  they  join 
the  field,  they  will  not  have  to  stoop  to 
pick  up  the  banners.  Because  no  ban- 
ners have  fallen. 

But  we  have  plenty  of  new  ones  ready 
to  be  handed  out. 


OLDER  AMERICANS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  message  on  older 
Attipricflns. 

I  believe  that  history  will  credit  Presi- 
dent Johnson  with  many  great  achieve- 
ments. Certainly  the  list  is  already  long 
and  impressive.  I  am  certain,  moreover, 
that  one  achievement  that  will  honor  his 
name  will  be  his  victory  over  the  forces 
of  national  smugness  in  a  time  of  great 
prosperity  and  well-being. 

He  has  taught  us  to  be  suspicious  of 
the  averages  that  document  our  pros- 
perity— because  for  every  American 
who  brings  those  averages  up,  there  Is 
another,  less  fortunate,  who  holds  them 
down. 

He  has  forced  us  to  look  beneath  the 
shining  surface  of  our  prosperity,  and 
to  discover  that  there  are  still  millions 
among  us  who  remain  untouched  by  its 
blessings. 

He  has  made  us  imderstand  that,  de- 
spite all  the  great  advances  of  the  past 


35  years,  far  too  many  Americans  still 
live  on  the  outskirts  of  hope. 

And  today,  this  great  President  has 
nudged  our  consciences  again.  He  has 
reminded  us  that  the  so-called  golden 
years  represent  a  dream  that  has  never 
been  achieved  for  millions  of  our  older 
Americans. 

That  is  a  lesson  we  should  never  forget. 

For  there  is  nothing  "golden"  about 
being  poor  after  a  lifetime  of  honest  and 
productive  labor. 

There  is  nothing  "golden"  about  being 
alone  and  forgotten  after  a  lifetime  of 
rich  companionship. 

There  is  nothing  "golden"  about  being 
too  feeble  to  care  for  yourself  after  a 
lifetime  of  caring  for  others. 

There  is  nothing  "golden"  about  being 
bored  after  a  lifetime  of  meaningful  ac- 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that,  after 
more  than  30  years  of  social  security 
benefits  and  after  the  passage  of  medi- 
care, the  plight  of  our  senior  citizens  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
of  our  generation.  And  I  congratulate 
President  Johnson  on  his  stirring  and 
comprehensive  call  to  action. 

His  message  on  older  Americans  is  a 
major  social  document:  original,  percep- 
tive, compassionate,  and  bold. 

It  calls  for  the  most  sweeping  revisions 
of  our  social  security  laws  since  they 
were  first  enacted  in  1935: 

For  larger  cash  benefits  which— in  a 
single  stroke— will  lift  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  Americans  above  the  poverty 

For  extended  coverage,  to  include 
farmworkers,  disabled  widows  imder  62, 
and  Government  workers  not  eligible  for 
civil  service  retirement  benefits. 

For  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  ex- 
empted earnings  allowed  retirees. 

And  for  an  extension  of  medicare  to 
include  the  million  and  a  half  disabled 
Americans  under  65  who  are  now  covered 
by  social  security  and  railroad  retire- 
ment. „    , 

But  the  President's  message  calls  for 
much  more,  besides. 

It  calls  for  improved  ninrsing  care,  for 
improved  housing  programs,  lor  in- 
creased job  opportunities,  and  for  vastly 
improved  services  for  the  elderly  which 
will  do  so  much  to  help  enrich  their  lives. 
Mr.  President,  President  Johnson  has 
clearly  demonstrated  to  us  why,  even 
after  all  the  progress  we  have  made,  we 
must  not  end  our  quest,  as  a  nation,  for 
a  better  Ufe  for  these  citizens.  For,  as 
he  has  so  eloquently  stated: 

One  of  the  tests  of  a  great  civilization  U 
the  compassion  and  respect  shown  to  Its 
elders. 


I  endorse  the  President's  proposals  as 
the  best  means  to  show  that  compassion 
and  that  respect.  And  I  am  confident 
that  my  colleagues  will  respond  to  those 
proposals  in  a  way  that  will  do  honor  to 
this  Congress  for  generations  to  come. 


THE  CRISIS  OF  OUR  CITIES 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  no  prob- 
lem appears  so  massive  and  Intractable 
for  the  90th  Congress  as  the  need  to 
find  ways  to  deal  with  the  crisis  of  our 
cities.  The  challenge,  however,  has  be- 
gun to  evoke  its  appropriate  response. 


New  ideas,  new  concepts,  new  approaches 
are  being  discussed  and  debated  both 
outside  and  inside  the  Congress. 

The  contributions  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  of  New  York,  to  this  ongoing 
debate  have  been  particularly  note- 
worthy. His  comments  have  consist- 
ently been  informed  and  incisive;  his 
proposals,  imaginative  but  not  unrealis- 
tic. Speaking  as  one  who  has  been 
deeply  involved  in  urban  affairs  for  a 
good  many  years — and  as  one  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  a  great  city,  Philadelphia,  during 
its  period  of  renaissance — I  would  hope 
that  Senator  Kennedy's  comments  would 
be  read  and  considered  by  the  widest 
possible  audience. 

For  that  reason,  I  tisk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
statement  of  August  15,  1966,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the 
text  of  his  remarks  of  December  10, 1966. 
at  Bedford  Stuyvesant,  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Role  in  Urban  Aitadis — Statement 
OF  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Bevore 
THE  StmcoMMrrTEE  on  Exectttivk  Reor- 
ganization 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  before  your  Subcommittee  to- 
day. And  I  congratulate  you  for  having 
undertaken  to  hold  these  hearings.  An  in- 
quiry of  this  kind,  In  my  Judgment,  is  long 
overdue.  I  look  forward  to  participating 
over  the  next  three  weeks  In  the  hearings, 
but  this  morning  1  want  to  place  a  number 
of  thoughts  before  the  Subcommittee  as  It 
begins  its  study. 

To  say  that  the  city  U  a  central  problem 
of  American  life  U  simply  to  know  that  In- 
creasingly the  cities  are  American  life;  just 
as  urban  living  Is  becoming  the  condition  of 
man  across  the  world.  Everywhere  men  and 
women  crowd  Into  cities  In  search  of  em- 
ployment, a  decent  living,  the  company  of 
their  fellows,  and  the  excitement  and  stim- 
ulation of  urban  life.   , 

Within  a  very  few  years,  80%  of  all  Amer- 
icans will  live  In  cities— the  great  majority 
of  them  m  concentrations  Uke  those  which 
stretch  from  Boston  to  Washington,  and  out- 
ward from  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  and  St.  Louis.  The  cities  are  the 
nerve  system  of  economic  life  for  the  entire 
nation,  and  for  much  of  the  world. 

And  each  of  our  cities  is  now  the  seat  of 
nearly  all  the  problems  of  American  Ufe: 
poverty  and  race  hatred.  Interrupted  educa- 
tion and  stunted  lives,  and  the  other  Uls  of 
the  new  urban  nation— congestion  and  filth, 
danger  and  purposelessness.  which  afflict  aU 
but  the  very  rich  and  the  very  lucky. 

To  speak  of  the  urban  condition,  therefore, 
is  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  American  life. 
To  improve  the  cities  means  to  Improve  the 
life  of  the  American  people.    This  is  not  to 
slight  the  Importance  of  rxiral  development. 
The  very  catalogue  of  problems  that  has  ac- 
companied the  increasing  xirbanlzatlon  of  our 
nation  bespeaks  a  need  for  renewed  concen- 
tration on  development  outside  the  cities — 
both    to    ease    the    pressure    of    population 
growth  on  the  cities,  and  to  preserve  the  abil- 
ity of  our  small  towns  and  farms  to  contrib- 
ute as  they  have  In  the  past  to  our  country's 
healthy  growth.     Rural  development,  then, 
must  have  a  place  on  the  national  agenda; 
today,  however,  I  would  concentrate  directly 
on  the  problems  of  the  cities  themselves  and 
on  the  Issues  which  the  urban  explosion  has 
thrust  before  \is. 
What  should  we  expect  from  our  cities?    A 
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great  historian  of  urban  life,  Lewis  Mum- 
ford,  ha«  written:  "What  makes  the  city  In 
fact  one  Is  the  common  Interest  In  Justice  and 
the  common  aim,  that  of  pursuing  the  good 
life."  He  drew  In  turn  upon  Aristotle,  who 
wrote  that  the  city  "should  be  such  as  may 
enable  the  Inhabitants  to  live  at  once  tem- 
perately and  liberally  In  the  enjoyment  of 
leisure."  If  we  add  the  objective  of  reward- 
ing and  satisfying  work,  we  have  a  goal 
worthy  of  the  efforts  and  work  of  this  entire 
generation  of  Americans. 

Therefore  the  city  Is  not  Just  housing  and 
stores.  It  is  not  Just  education  and  employ- 
ment, parks  and  theaters,  banks  and  shops. 
It  Is  a  place  where  men  should  be  able  to  live 
In  dignity  and  security  and  harmony,  where 
the  great  achievements  of  modern  clvlUza- 
tlon  and  the  ageless  pleasures  afforded  by 
natural  beauty  should  be  available  to  all. 

If  this  Is  what  we  want — and  this  Is  what 
we  must  want  If  men  are  to  be  free  for  that 
"pursuit  of  happiness"  which  was  the  ear- 
liest promise  of  the  American  nation — ^we  will 
need  more  than  poverty  programs,  housing 
programs  and  employment  programs,  al- 
though we  wUl  need  all  of  these.  We  will 
need  an  outpouring  of  imagination.  Ingenu- 
ity, discipline  and  hard  work  unmatched 
since  the  first  adventurers  set  out  to  conquer 
the  wilderness.  For  the  problem  Is  the  larg- 
est we  have  ever  known.  And  we  confront 
an  urban  wilderness  more  formidable  and  re- 
sistant and  In  some  ways  more  frightening 
than  the  wilderness  faced  by  the  pilgrims  or 
the  pioneers. 

The  beginning  of  action  Is  to  understand 
the  problem.  We  know  riots  are  a  problem. 
We  know  that  poverty  Is  a  problem.  But  un- 
derneath these  problems  and  all  the  others 
are  a  series  of  converging  forces  which  rip  at 
the  fabric  of  life  In  the  American  city. 

By  city  we  mean  not  Just  downtown,  or  the 
central  city,  but  the  whole  vast  sprawling 
organism — covering  dozens  of  communities 
and  crossing  state  lines.  It  is  not  a  political 
imlt,  but  a  living  social  and  economic 
body — extending  Into  suburbs  and  beyond 
into  tens  of  thousands  of  outlying  acres,  to 
be  covered  all  too  soon  with  homes  and 
shops  and  factories. 

One  great  problem  is  sheer  growth — 
growth  which  crowds  people  Into  slums, 
thrusts  suburbs  out  over  the  countryside, 
burdens  to  the  breaking  point  all  our  old 
ways  of  thought  and  acUon — our  systems  of 
transport  and  water  supply  and  education. 
and  our  means  of  raising  money  to  finance 
these  vital  services. 

A  second  is  destruction  of  the  physical 
environment,  stripping  people  of  contact 
with  sun  and  fresh  air,  clean  rivers,  grass 
and  trees — condemning  them  to  a  life  among 
stone  and  concrete,  neon  lights  and  an  end- 
less fiow  of  automobiles.  This  happens  not 
only  in  the  central  city,  but  in  the  very 
suburbs  where  people  once  fled  to  find  na- 
ture. "There  Is  no  police  so  effective,"  said 
Emerson,  "as  a  good  hill  and  a  wide  pas- 
ture .  .  .  where  the  boys  .  .  .  can  dispose 
of  their  superfluous  strength  and  spirits." 
We  cannot  restore  the  pastures;  but  we  must 
provide  a  chance  to  enjoy  nature,  a  chance 
for  recreation,  for  pleasure  and  for  some 
restoration  of  that  essential  dimension  of 
human  existence  which  flows  only  from 
man's  contact  with  the  natural  world 
around  him. 

A  third  la  the  Increasing  difficulty  of  trans- 
portation— adding  concealed,  unpaid  hours 
to  the  workweek;  removing  men  from  the 
Bocial  and  cultural  amenities  that  are  the 
heart  of  the  city;  sending  destructive 
swarms  of  automobiles  across  the  city,  leav- 
ing behind  them  a  band  of  concrete  and  a 
poisoned  atmosphere.  And  sometimes — as 
In  Watts — our  surrender  to  the  automobile 
has  so  crippled  public  transport  that  thou- 
sands literally  cannot  afford  to  go  to  work 
elsewhere  in  the  city. 

A  fourth  destructive  force  Is  the  concen- 
trated poverty  and  racial  tension  of  the  ur- 
ban   ghetto— a   problem    so    vast   that  the 


barest  recital  of  its  syniptoms  is  profoxindly 
shocking: 

Segregation  Is  becoming  the  governing 
rule:  Washington  Is  only  the  most  promi- 
nent example  of  a  city  which  has  become 
overwhelmingly  Negro  as  whites  move  to  the 
suburbs;  many  other  cities  are  moving  along 
the  same  road — for  example,  Chicago,  which 
if  present  trends  contbiue  will  be  over  50 
percent  Negro  by  1975.  The  ghettoes  of  Har- 
lem and  Southslde  and  Watts  are  cities  In 
themselves,  areas  of  as  much  as  350,000 
people. 

Poverty  and  Unemployment  are  endemic: 
from  Va  to  Vi  of  the  families  in  these  areas 
live  In  poverty;  In  some  male  unemploy- 
ment may  be  as  high  as  40%:  unemploy- 
ment of  Negro  youths  nationally  Is  over 
25%. 

Welfare  and  dependency  are  pervasive:  ^ 
of  the  children  in  thesa  ghettoes,  as  in  Har- 
lem, may  receive  Federal  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children;  in  New  York  City,  ADC  alone  costs 
over  $20  million  a  month;  in  our  five  largest 
cities,  the  ADC  bill  Is  over  $500  million  a 
year. 

Housing  is  overcrowded,  unhealthy  and  di- 
lapidated: the  last  housing  census  found 
43%  of  urban  Negro  hoiislng  to  be  substand- 
ard; in  majiy  of  these  ghettoes,  ten  thousand 
children  may  be  Injured  or  Infected  by  rat 
bites  every  year. 

Education  is  segregated,  unequal  and  in- 
adequate: the  high  school  dropout  rate  aver- 
ages nearly  70%";  there  are  academic  high 
schools  in  which  less  than  3%  of  the  enter- 
ing students  will  graduate  with  an  academic 
diploma. 

Health  is  poor  and  care  inadequate :  Infant 
mortality  In  the  ghettoes  is  more  than  twice 
the  rate  outside;  mental  retardation  caused 
by  Inadequate  prenatal  care  is  more  than 
seven  times  the  white  rate;  'i  of  all  babies 
born  in  Manhattan  last  year  will  have  had 
no  prenatal  care  at  all;  deaths  from  diseases 
like  tuberculosis,  influenza,  and  pneumonia 
are  two  to  three  timea  as  common  as  else- 
where. 

Fifth  Is  both  cause  and  consequence  of  all 
the  rest.  It  Is  the  destruction  of  the  sense, 
and  often  the  fact,  of  oommunlty,  of  human 
dialogue,  the  thousand  invisible  strands  of 
common  experience  and  purpose,  affection 
and  respect  which  tie  men  to  their  fellows. 
It  is  expressed  in  such  words  as  community, 
neighborhood,  civic  prlfle,  friendship.  It  pro- 
vides the  llfe-sustalnlng  force  of  human 
warmth,  of  security  among  others,  and  a 
sense  of  one's  own  human  significance  In  the 
accepted  association  and  companionship  of 
others. 

We  all  share  things  Us  fellow  citizens,  fel- 
low members  of  American  nation. 

As  Important  as  that  sharing  is,  nations  or 
great  cities  are  too  huge  to  provide  the  values 
of  community.  Community  demands  a  place 
where  people  can  see  »nd  know  each  other, 
where  children  can  plac?  and  adults  work  to- 
gether and  Join  in  the  pleasures  and  respon- 
sibilitlfis  of  the  place  where  they  live.  The 
whole  history  of  the  human  race,  until  today, 
has  been  the  history  of  community.  Yet  this 
is  disappearing,  and  disappearing  at  a  time 
when  Its  sustaining  strength  is  badly  needed. 
For  other  values  whicih  once  gave  strength 
for  the  daily  battle  Of  life  are  also  being 
eroded.  The  widening  gap  between  the  ex- 
perience of  the  genarations  In  a  rapidly 
changing  world  has  weakened  the  ties  of 
family:  children  grow  up  in  a  world  of  ex- 
perience and  culttire  their  parents  never 
knew.  The  world  beyond  the  neighborhood 
has  become  more  Impersonal  and  abstract. 
Industry  and  great  cities,  conflicts  between 
nations  and  the  conquests  of  science  move 
relentlessly  forward,  leemlngly  beyond  the 
reach  of  individual  centrol  or  even  under- 
standing. It  U  in  thie  very  period  that  the 
cities,  in  their  tumbling  spread,  are  obliterat- 
ing neighborhoods  and  precincts.  Housing 
unite  go  up,  but  there  is  no  place  for  people 
to  walk,  for  women  and  their  children  to 


meet,  for  common  activities.  The  place  ol 
work  is  far  away  through  blackened  tunnels 
or  over  impersonal  highways.  The  doctor 
and  lawyer  and  government  official  is  often 
somewhere  else  and  hardly  known,  in  far 
too  many  places — in  pleasant  suburbs  as  well 
as  city  streets — the  home  Is  a  place  to  sleep 
and  eat  and  watch  television;  but  the  com- 
munity Is  not  where  we  live.  We  live  in  many 
places  and  so  we  live  nowhere.  Long  ago 
de  Tocqueville  foresaw  the  fate  of  people 
without  community:  "Each  of  them  living 
apart  is  a  stranger  to  the  fate  of  all  the 
rest — his  children  and  his  private  friends 
constitute  to  him  the  whole  of  mankind;  as 
for  the  rest  of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  Is  close 
to  them,  but  he  sees  them  not;  he  touches 
them  but  he  feels  them  not  ...  he  may  be 
said  at  any  rate  to  have  lost  his  country." 
To  the  extent  this  is  happening  it  is  the 
gravest  ill  of  all.  For  loneliness  breeds  futil- 
ity and  desperation — and  thus  it  cripples  the 
life  of  each  man  and  menaces  the  life  of  all 
his  fellows. 

But  of  all  our  problems,  the  most  imme- 
diate and  pressing,  the  one  which  threatens 
to  paralyze  our  very  capacity  to  act,  to  oblit- 
erate our  vision  of  the  future,  is  the  plight 
of  the  Negro  of  the  center  city.  For  this 
plight — and  the  riots  which  are  its  product 
and  symptom — threaten  to  divide  Americans 
for  generations  to  come;  to  add  to  the  ever- 
present  difficulties  of  race  and  class  the  bitter 
legacy  of  violence  and  destruction  and  fear. 

The  riots  which  have  taken  place — and  the 
riots  which  we  know  may  all  too  easily  take 
place  in  the  future — are  therefore  an  intol- 
erable  threat  to  the  most  essential  Interests 
of  every  American,  black  or  white, — to  the 
mind's  peace  and  the  body's  safety  and  the 
community's  order,  to  all  that  makes  life 
worthwhile.  None  of  us  should  look  at  this 
violence  as  anything  but  destructive  of  self, 
community  and  nation.  But  we  should  not 
delude  ourselves.  The  riots  are  not  crises 
which  can  be  resolved  as  suddenly  as  they 
arose.  They  are  a  condition  which  has  been 
with  us  for  100  years  and  will  be  with  us 
for  many  years  more.  We  can  deal  with  the 
crises  without  deaUng  with  the  underlying 
condition — Just  as  we  can  give  novacain  to  a 
man  with  a  broken  arm,  without  setting 
that  arm  in  a  splint;  but  the  end  result  will 
only  be  more  pain,  pain  beyond  temporary 
relief,  and  permanent  crippling  of  our  urban 
society. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  these  hearings  go  beyond  the  tempo- 
rary measures  thus  far  adopted  to  deal  with 
riots — beyond  the  fire  hoses  and  the  billy- 
clubs;  and  beyond  even  sprinklers  on  fire- 
hydrants  and  new  swimming  pools  as  well. 
These  hearings  must  start  us  along  the  road 
toward  solutions  to  the  underlying  condi- 
tions which  afflict  our  cities,  so  that  they 
may  become  the  places  of  fulfillment  and 
ease,  comfort  and  Joy,  the  communities  they 
were  meant  to  be. 

These  hearings  will  of  necessity  examine 
the  Federal  Government's  ability  and  will 
and  determination  to  meet  the  domestic 
problems  of  this  nation.  That  examination, 
I  believe,  will  show  that  all  of  us  have  made 
many  serious  mistakes.  It  must  nonethe- 
less be  faced  with  persistence  and  candor. 
For  "there  Is  no  courage  or  discipline  in- 
volved In  following  failure  down  the  road  to 
despair.  Tragedy  is  a  tool  for  the  living  to 
gain  wisdom,  not  a  guide  by  which  to  live." 
First,  it  is  clear  that  our  present  policies 
have  been  directed  to  particular  aspects  of 
our  problems — and  have  often  Ignored  or 
even  harmed  our  larger  purposes.  For  ex- 
ample. Federal  housing  and  highway  pro- 
grams have  accelerated  the  move  of  the 
middle-income  families  and  business  to  the 
suburbs,  while  virtually  ignoring  the  cities' 
needs  for  new  revenue  and  declining  tax 
base.  Our  welfare  programs  have  helped 
people  to  subsist.  But  after  thirty  years  of 
federal  welfare  programs,  we  have  Just  be- 
gun  our  first   effort  to  help   these  people 
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fcecome  Independent  of  welfare.  But  this 
^jjort— the  Work  Experience  Program  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act— is  so  new  and  so 
meager  that  last  year  it  managed  to  spend 
legs  than  half  of  Its  $160  million  budget. 

Our  public  housing  has  been  built  In  the 
centercltlee,  on  our  highest-cost  land,  fur- 
aier  reinforcing  the  segregation  of  the  city; 
m  1962,  80  percent  of  all  Federally-assisted 


And  here  we  come  to  an  aspect  of  our 
cities'  problems  almost  untouched  by  Fed- 
eral action:  the  unemployment  crisis  of  the 
Negro  ghetto. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  placed  employment  and  income  prob- 
lems of  Negroes  at  the  head  of  its  agenda  for 
action  in  the  United  States.  "Negro  unem- 
ployment", it  said,  "is  of  disaster  proportions. 


nubile  housing  projects  were  occupied  solely     Even    In    today's    booming    economy,    the 


by  members  of  one  race 

Public  housing  was  once  thought  of  as  the 
answer  to  the  problems  of  slums.  Therefore 
It  became  another  of  those  programs,  ad- 
dressed to  some  symptomatic  shortcoming, 
which  has  ignored  the  wider  problem,  the 
other  needed  government  action.  Our  hous- 
ing projects  were  built  largely  without  either 
reference  or  relevance  to  the  underlying 
problems   of   poverty,   unemployment,  social 


unemployment  rate  for  Negroes  Is  about 
seven  percent — more  than  twice  the  average 
for  whites  .  .  .  The  gap  between  whites  and 
nonwhites  is  even  greater  for  married  people 
and  heads  of  households  who  are  most  in 
need  of  a  Job  to  support  their  families.  .  .  . 
In  some  areas  such  as  Watts  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  rate  of  unemployment  among  Negroes  Is 
as  high  as  forty  percent.  .  .  ." 

This  Committee  does  not,  in  its  usual  Ju- 


dlsorganizatlon  and  alienation  which  caused     risdiction,  deal  with  problems  of  enr-ployment. 


people  to  need  assistance  in  the  first  place. 
Too  many  of  the  projects,  as  a  result,  be- 
come jungles — places  of  despair  and  danger 
for  their  residents,  and  for  the  cities  they 
were  designed  to  save.  Many  of  them  are 
preserved  from  this  fate  only  by  screening, 
juch  as  is  practiced  in  New  York  City,  to 
keep  the  "problem"  families — who  of  course 
are  most  in  need  of  help — out  of  public 
housing  projects,  while  families  with  in- 
comes as  high  as  $9,000  a  year  may  live  there^ 
And  therefore  It  has  been,  too  often,  a  fail- 
ure. For  no  single  program,  no  attempted 
solution  of  any  single  element  of  the  prob- 
lem, can  be  the  answer. 

In  recent  years,  education  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  answer;  and  last  year.  Con- 
gress enacted  an  historic  program  of  edu- 
cation for  the  disadvantaged.  But  past  ef- 
forts to  improve  life-conditions  simply  by  the 
expenditure  of  more  money  on  education 
have  not  been  notably  successful:  a  recent 
Brookings  Institution  study,  I  am  advised, 
finds  that  In  only  five  percent  of  all  cases  Is 
there  any  observable  correlation  between  in- 
creased expenditure  on  education  In  the 
ghetto  and  better  jobs  later  In  life.  And  the 
major  study  prepared  for  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  also  found  that  other  factors — 
family,  home,  general  environment  and  mo- 
tivation— determine  whether  a  child  can 
benefit  at  all  from  the  best  schools  we  pro- 
vide. Education  has  failed  to  motivate  many 
of  our  young  people  because  of  what  they 
could  see  around  them :  the  sharply  restricted 
opportunities  open  to  the  people  of  the 
ghetto,  whatever  their  education.  The  Ne- 
gro college  graduate  earns,  in  his  lifetime,  no 
more  than  a  white  man  whose  education 
ended  at  the  eighth  grade. 

Now  we  have  begun,  with  project  Head- 
start,  to  reach  further  back  toward  Infancy, 
In  an  effort  to  equalize  educational  oppor- 
tunity where  it  counts  most — at  the  begin- 
ning of  life.  But  we  have  not  carried  that 
Insight  to  its  point  of  greatest  Importance; 
the  family  in  which  the  child  first  finds  It- 
self, its  vision  of  the  world,  shaping  its  re- 
sponse to  all  that  follows  for  the  full  three- 
score and  ten. 

We  know  the  Importance  of  strong  fam- 
ilies to  development;  we  know  that  financial 
security  Is  Important  for  family  stability 
and  that  there  Is  strength  In  the  father's 
earning  power.  But  in  dealing  with  Negro 
families,  we  have  too  often  penalized  them 
for  staying  together.  As  Richard  Cloward 
has  said:  "Men  for  whom  there  are  no  Jobs 
will  nevertheless  mate  like  other  men,  but 
they  are  not  so  likely  to  marry.  Our  society 
has  preferred  to  deal  with  the  resulting 
female-headed  families  not  by  putting  the 
men  to  work  but  by  placing  the  unwed 
mothers  and  children  on  public  welfare — 
substituting  check-writing  machines  for 
male  wage-earners.  By  this  means  we  have 
robbed  men  of  manhood,  women  of  hus- 
bands, and  children  of  fathers.  To  create  a 
stable  monogamous  family,  we  need  to  pro- 
vide men  (especially  Negro  men)  with  the 
opportunity  to  be  men,  and  that  involves 
enabling  them  to  perform  occupatlonally". 


But  any  attempt  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  the  cities,  and  the  ghettoes  which  pres- 
ently threaten  their  future,  cannot  Ignore 
the  findings  of  conunission  after  commission, 
student  after  student,  public  official  after 
public  official.  The  McCone  Commission 
looked  Into  the  Watts  riots — and  said  that 
the  most  serious  problem  in  Watts  is  unem- 
ployment. The  Wall  Street  Journal  looked 
at  Oakland — and  said  that  the  core  of  Oak- 
land's plight  is  unemployment.  Kenneth 
Clark's  pioneering  Haryou  study  looked  at 
Harlem— and  said  that  Harlem's  key  prob- 
lem is  unemployment. 

This  should  not  be  strange  to  us. 
In  an  age  of  Increasing  complaints  about 
the  welfare  state,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  less  than  25  percent  of  those  living 
in  poverty  receive  public  assistance.  We 
earn  our  living,  supi>ort  our  families,  pur- 
chase the  comforts  and  ease  of  life  with 
work.  To  be  without  it  is  to  be  less  than  a 
man — less  than  a  citizen — hardly,  in  a  real 
sense,  to  be  a  father  or  brother  or  son,  to 
have  any  Identity  at  all.  To  be  without 
function,  without  use  to  our  fellow  citizens. 
Is  to  be  In  truth  the  "Invisible  man"  to  whom 
Ralph  Ellison  wrote  so  eloquently — the  man 
who  John  Adams  said,  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  suffers  the  greatest  possible  humilia- 
tion— "he  is  simply  not  seen." 

The  crisis  in  Negro  unemployment,  there- 
fore. Is  significant  far  beyond  Its  economic 
effects — devastating  as  those  are.  For  it  Is 
both  measure  and  cause  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Negro  lives  apart — the  extent  to 
which  he  is  alienated  from  the  general  com- 
munity. More  than  segregation  in  housing 
and  schools,  more  than  differences  in  atti- 
tudes or  life-style,  it  Is  unemployment  which 
marks  the  Negro  of  the  urban  ghetto  off  and 
apart  from  the  rest  of  us — from  Negroes  who 
have  jobs  (Including  Negro  leaders)  almost 
as  much  as  from  whites.  Unemployment  is 
having  nothing  to  do — which  means  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  us. 

It  Is  a  shocking  fact — but  It  Is  a  fact  none- 
theless— that  we  are  literally  unaware  even 
of  the  existence  of  more  than  a  million 
Negro  Americans.  Our  census  system — our 
Social  Security  system — and  whole  array  of 
government  computers  which  threaten  to 
compile  on  some  reel  of  tape  every  bit  of 
Information  ever  recorded  on  the  people  in 
this  room — this  system  nowhere  records  the 
names  or  faces  or  identities  of  a  million 
Negro  men.  Seventeen  percent  of  Negro 
teenagers,  thirteen  percent  of  men  in  the 
prime  working  age  of  the  thirties,  are  un- 
counted In  our  unemployment  statistics,  our 
housing  statistics :  simply  drifting  about  our 
cities,  living  without  families,  as  If  they  were 
of  no  greater  concern  to  our  dally  lives  than 
so  many  sparrows  or  spent  matches. 

Some  are  "found"  in  later  life,  when  they 
may  settle  down.  Some  reappear  in  our  sta- 
tistics only  at  death.  Others  remind  us  of 
their  presence  when  we  read  of  rising  crime 
rates.  And  some,  undoubtedly,  became  vis- 
ible in  the  riots  which  will  be  much  dls- 
other  program  will  be  the  extent  to  which 


In  my  Judgment,  the  question  of  employ- 
ment and  Income  is  central  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  the  city.  But  I  do  not 
stress  It  so  strongly  here  because  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  only  solution,  or  to  be  a  solution 
by  itself.  There  are  and  must  be  many  other 
elements  to  any  truly  comprehensive  de- 
fense (we  are  not  in  an  attacking  position) 
against  the  ills  which  afflict  us.  Rather  I 
stress  employment  here  for  the  following 
reasons : 

First.  It  Is  the  most  direct  and  embarrass- 
ing— and  therefore  the  most  Important — of 
our  failures.  Whatever  people  may  feel 
about  open  housing  or  open  schools — though 
I  myself  am  deeply  committed  to  both — 
still  there  can  be  no  argument  at  all,  no 
sense  for  even  a  committed  segregationist,  In 
the  maintenance  of  Negro  unemployment. 
Making  sure  men  have  Jobs  does  not  by  Itself 
mean  that  they  will  live  with  you,  or  that 
their  children  will  go  to  school  with  you. 
It  does  not  mean,  in  the  long  run,  higher 
taxes  or  welfare  costs;  indeed,  it  means  far 
less,  and  lessened  costs  of  crime  and  crime 
prevention  as  well.  It  means  the  use  of  un- 
used resovirces,  and  greater  prosperity  for  all. 
Meeting  the  unemployment  problem  can  only 
be  to  the  benefit  of  every  American  of  every 
shade  of  opinion. 

But  we  have  not  done  It. 
Second,  employment  is  the  only  true  long- 
run  solution;  only  if  Negroes  achieve  full 
and  equal  employment  vrtll  they  be  able  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families,  be- 
come active  citizens  and  not  passive  objects 
of  our  action,  become  contributing  members 
and  not  recipients  of  our  charity.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  education,  for  example,  is 
not  critical  to  future  employment  and  self- 
sufficiency;  of  course  it  Is.  But  It  Is  to  say 
that  unless  we  achieve  employment,  by 
whatever  means  or  programs,  we  will  never 
solve  the  problem.  People  with  Jobs  can  buy 
or  rent  their  own  housing;  people  with  ade- 
quate incomes  can  see  that  their  children 
are  educated;  people  with  Jobs  can  mark  out 
their  own  relationships  with  their  fellows 
of  whatever  color.  But  without  employ- 
ment, without  basic  economic  security  and 
self-sufficiency,  any  other  help  we  provide 
will  be  only  temporary  in  effect. 

Third,    there    are    government    programs 
wlilch  seem  at  least  to  have  some  promise 
of  ameliorating,  if  not  solving,  some  of  the 
other  problems  of  the  Negro  and  the  city. 
But  no  government  program  now  operating 
gives  any  substantial  promise  of  meeting  the 
problem    of    Negro    unemployment    in    the 
ghetto.     The   Manpower   Development   and 
Training  Act,  the  Vocational  Education  Act, 
the    Elementary    and    Secondary    Education 
Act,  the  Economic  Development  Act — these 
and  similar  efforts  have  been  going  on  for 
five   years.     Yet  in  those  same   five  years, 
while  family  Income  nationwide  was  Increas- 
ing 14  percent,  and  family  Income  of  Ne- 
groes nationwide  was  Increasing  24  percent, 
family  Income  in  Watts  dropped  by  8  per- 
cent.   Just  from  last  June  to  this,  says  the 
Labor  Department,  950,000   new   Jobs   were 
created    for    young    men — but   only   33,(X)0, 
about  3.7  percent,  went  to  Negroes — so  that 
Negro  youth  unemployment  is  still,  at  a  very 
minimum,   26.9   percent.     A  Labor   Depart- 
ment spokesman  explained  that  Negro  youth 
"Just  don't  have  the  connections." 

That  remark  sums  up  what  Is  wrong  with 
otu"  cities.  It  capsules  as  well  the  conse- 
quences of  our  past  errors  of  omission  and 
commission.  And  it  sets  the  agenda  for  a 
program  for  the  cities  today. 

The  program  must  contain  certain  ele- 
ments. 

It  must  attack  the  fundamental  pathology 
of  the  ghetto — for  unless  the  deprivation 
and  alienation  of  the  ghetto  are  eliminated, 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  city.  And  it  must 
attack  these  problems  within  a  framework 
that  cordinates  action  on  the  four  central 
elements:  emplojrment,  education,  housing, 
and  a  sense  of  community. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  other  problema  and 
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prograjna  are  not  Important — questions  of 
police  relations,  recreation,  health  and  other 
■errlces,  and  the  thousands  of  other  factors 
that  make  life  bearable  or  a  thing  of  Joy. 
It  Is  to  say  that  these  other  questions  can 
only  be  properly  dealt  with  In  concert  with 
action  on  the  major  problems.  A  police 
force,  for  example,  can  exert  every  possible 
effort,  and  Imagination,  and  will  to  better 
relations  with  the  community.  But  It  still 
must  enforce  the  law.  And  If  the  conditions 
of  the  ghetto  produce  stealing — for  which 
people  must  be  arrested — or  non-payment  of 
rent — for  which  people  must  be  evicted,  even 
If  they  have  no  place  to  go — then  the  police 
will  Inevitably  bear  the  brunt  of  the  ghetto's 
resentment  at  the  conditions  which  the 
police,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  en- 
force. For  another  example,  recreation  Is 
good  and  necessary  for  all  of  us.  But  a 
donated  swimming  pool  will  not  replace  an 
absent  father;  nor  will  It  produce  Income 
for  that  father's  son,  who  may  have  to  steal 
a  pair  of  swimming  tnmks  to  use  the  pool. 

Libraries  are  for  those  who  can  read,  and 
sports  for  those  strong  enough  to  participate 
In  them.  Each  strand  we  pick  up  leads  us 
further  Into  the  central  web  of  life,  coming 
closer  to  every  other  thread  of  thought  and 
action.     The  web  must  be  grasped  whole. 

Earlier  this  year  I  proposed  one  program 
which  I  believe  combines  the  necessary  ele- 
ments, satisfies  the  essential  criteria,  and  of- 
fers some  hope  of  success.  In  dealing  with  our 
urban  condition.  IiCany  of  its  elements  are 
not  new;  almost  every  facet  could  be  carried 
out  under  existing  federal  authority.  It  is  a 
plan  which  is  wholly  consistent  with  the  alms 
of  the  demonstration  cities  bill  that  will  come 
to  the  Senate  Floor  this  week,  the  enactment 
of  which  I  strongly  support.  That  bill,  more 
than  any  other  legislation  which  has  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Is  based  on  the 
need  to  grasp  the  web  whole,  to  attack  all 
of  the  problems  In  a  coordinated,  interre- 
lated way.  My  proposal  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  demonstration  cities  legislation 
and  other  federal  authority  now  existing  can 
be  put  to  spedflc  and  detailed  use,  depend- 
ing on  the  form  which  local  Initiative  takes 
In  applying  these  federal  programs.  It  is  by 
no  means  the  only  plan  that  will  work,  or 
the  only  plan  worth  trying;  I  believe  it  to 
be  one  of  many  which  we  must  try  In  the 
hope  that  some  will  succeed,  In  greater  or 
leaser  degree.  Still  it  Is  a  plan  which  I  be- 
lieve la  eminently  worth  trying,  and  which 
Illustrates  th^klnd  of  stimulating  and  co- 
ordinating e4^  which  is  required  under  any 
plan. 

The  plan  begins  with  a  perspective:  that 
questions  of  technical  or  surface  integration 
are  far  less  important  now  than  Is  the  build- 
ing of  self-sufficiency  and  self-determination 
within  the  Negro  community;  in  fact,  that 
what  Is  too  often  an  iindifferentiated  mass 
miut  be  helped  to  form  a  coherent  and  co- 
hesive community.  Thus  it  is  important 
that  Negroes  who  have  achieved  financial 
and  social  security  shoxUd  have  complete 
freedom  to  choose  where  to  live.  But  It  Is 
far  more  Important  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Negroes  be  enabled  to  achieve  basic  fi- 
nancial and  social  security  where  they  live 
now.  It  will  be  the  work  of  years,  and  of  all 
Americans,  white  and  black,  to  decide 
whether  most  people  will  live  in  substan- 
tially homogeneous  neighborhoods.  But 
there  should  be  no  question  that  black 
neighborhoods,  as  weU  as  white,  should  be 
places  of  security  and  dignity  and  achieve- 
ment and  comfort. 

The  plan  I  have  proposed,  then,  is  as  fol- 
lows. I  describe  It  to  the  Ckjnunlttee  in  de- 
tail because,  with  the  demonstration  cities 
legislation  now  before  Ck>ngress,  the  Com- 
mittee will  no  doubt  want  to  consider  the 
priorities  among  Its  potential  applications, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  existing  pro- 
grams. The  Committee,  I  would  suggest, 
will  want  to  consider  not  only  the  various 
approaches  to  the  Federal  role  in  helping  to 
revitaliae  the  ghetto— of  which  my  proposal 


is  but  one — ^but  also  tlie  Federal  role  in  deal- 
ing with  the  other,  broader  urban  problems 
which  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my 
testimony,  and  which  I  shall  discuss  briefly 
again  at  the  conclusloc.  But  I  would  con- 
centrate now  on  my  proposal  for  the  ghetto. 

It  begins  with  a  base  of  employment,  in  a 
vastly  expanded  and  accelerated  program  of 
urban  reconstruction.  Our  cities  are  in  dire 
need  of  rebuilding,  especially  at  the  core:  In 
spite  of  the  largest  slum  clearance  and  re- 
building program  In  the  United  States,  the 
number  of  unsound  housing  units  in  New 
York,  for  example,  increased  from  420,000  in 
1960  to  620,000  in  1665.  In  most  major 
cities,  great  stocks  of  housing  built  to  ac- 
commodate the  Inflvtk  of  migrants,  from 
rural  areas  and  abroad.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  century  are  long  overdue  for  rehabilita- 
tion or  replacement. 

Our  public  facilities  are  in  similar  need  of 
repair.  In  New  York  City,  for  example,  the 
Commissioner  of  Hospitals  said  even  before 
Medicare  that  the  city-owned  hospitals  alone 
required  $50  million  worth  of  renovation  In 
each  of  the  next  ten  years;  and  the  dozens  of 
private  hospitals  are  in  similar  need.  Center 
city  schools  and  colleges  are  notorious  for  the 
physical  deterioration  of  their  physical 
plant. 

Our  cities'  beaches  are  polluted  and  park- 
lands  eroded,  parks  and  playgrounds  inade- 
quate to  the  minimum  demands  of  our 
people. 

And  in  the  coming  years,  these  needs  will 
multiply  almost  beyond  measure.  Just  in 
the  next  forty  years,  the  urban  population 
of  the  United  States  will  double — which 
means  we  must  build  homes  and  hospitals, 
schools  and  shops  and  factories,  roads  and 
railways  and  airports,  equal  to  everything  we 
have  managed  to  build  in  the  two  hundred 
years  of  this  republic. 

The  Labor  Department  estimates  that  even 
without  major  government  stimulation,  em- 
ployment in  construction  will  expand  more 
rapidly  than  In  any  other  field  in  the  next  ten 
years.  Given,  then,  tlie  known  needs  of  the 
next  four  decades,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  begin 
now,  with  propter  Initiative  and  stimulation, 
to  repair  the  decay  of  the  past  and  meet  the 
needs  of  the  futiire,  we  can  create  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  new  Jobs  directly,  and 
through  the  new  demands  stimulated  by  this 
addition,  millions  more  Indirectly. 

But  let  us  not  matte  the  mistake  of  re- 
garding these  just  as  jobs;  and  let  us  not 
erect  buildings  for  tbelr  own  sake.  Our 
needs,  and  the  programs  we  will  now  imder- 
take  to  meet  them,  are  In  fact  an  opportunity 
to  make  every  government  program,  and 
many  private  efforts,  more  effective  than 
ever  before.  In  any  program  of  rebuilding 
now  begun,  therefore,  I  urge  the  following: 

First.  Priority  in  employment  on  these 
projects  should  go  to  residents  of  the  areas 
in  which  they  are  undertaken.  The  fathers 
and  young  men  of  Harlem  need  work — and 
this  is  the  best  kind  of  trork  we  could  possibly 
offer  them. 

For  this  is  man's  wovk — work  which  is  dig- 
nified, which  is  hard  tnd  exacting,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  rewarding  to  the  man  who 
does  it  and  rewarding  to  the  community 
around  him.  Much  of  it  is  work  which  can 
be  done  by  unskilled  workers,  who  now  have 
the  most  difficult  tlmt  finding  Jobs;  but  in 
such  a  program  there  would  be  Jobs  of  all 
kinds,  including  those  requiring  adminis- 
trative and  managerial  skills. 

Creating  these  Jobs  would  say  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Harlem  that  there  is  hope — that 
there  is  a  future— that  all  of  us  are  truly  de- 
termined to  change  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live.  In  my  Judgment,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  ready  availability  of 
Jobs  in  Harlem  wo\ild  make  a  major  change 
In  the  entire  environment  In  which  its  young 
people  grow  up. 

Second.  Public  and  private  training  pro- 
grams should  concentrate  their  funds  and 
their  efforts  in  on-the>-Job  training  on  these 


projects.  Not  only  will  job  training  !>• 
needed  to  make  initial  employment  possible 
for  many  of  the  ghetto's  residents;  just  u 
Important,  the  availability  of  Jobs  will  make 
many  of  our  training  programs  more  mean- 
ingful than  they  have  been  before.  Con- 
struction work  has  traditionally  been  taught 
through  a  system  of  apprenticeship — which 
means  a  1-to-l  teacher-student  ratio,  a  eyi- 
tem  of  learning  by  doing,  a  system  in  which 
learning  has  immediate  rewards  and  the  re- 
lationship of  skill  to  increased  earning  power 
is  clear.  In  a  very  real  sense,  these  project* 
could  be  a  vast  new  educational  institution- 
teaching  skills,  but  teaching  pride  of  self  and 
pride  of  craft  as  well. 

Third.  Our  conventional  educational  sys- 
tem should  be  directly  integrated  with  the 
rebuilding  effort;  for  many  of  our  most  seri- 
ous educational  problems,  there  is  real  hope 
of  solution  within  such  a  program. 

The  central  problem  of  motivation,  for 
example,  would  be  directly  confronted.  Any 
high  school  student  who  so  desired — whether 
for  financial  or  other  reasons — could  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  school  to  work  on  such  a  proj- 
ect. The  schools  would  maintain  jurisdiction 
over  these  students;  and  they  would,  as  a 
condition  of  employment,  be  required  to 
continue  schooling  at  least  part  time  imtll 
the  requirements  for  graduation  were  met. 
In  fact,  all  jobs  on  these  projects  should  re- 
quire part-time  study  to  remedy  educational 
deficiencies,  and  advancement  on  the  job 
should  be  directly  related  to  school  credits 
gained,  just  as  it  is  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Without  the  need  to  discipline  unmotivated 
students,  the  schools  would  find  it  far  easier 
to  educate  students  who  wish  to  learn.  And 
the  young  men  who  work  on  these  projects 
will  learn  that  the  ability  to  read  a  blueprint 
or  a  specification  is  worth  returning  to  school 
to  acquire. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  possible  to  open  up 
new  opportunities  for  every  level  of  educa- 
tion. A  young  man  showing  supervisory 
abilities,  for  example,  should  be  encouraged 
to  study  business  or  public  administration  at 
the  college  level,  either  part  time  or  full  time. 
Strawbosses  should  be  able  to  become  super- 
intendents, and  perhaps  receive  engineering 
training.  Appropriate  branches  of  city  and 
State  universities  could  be  established  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  to  allow  maxlmxun 
participation  in  this  process. 

Fourth.  Present  social  service  programs, 
particularly  welfare,  should  be  integrated 
with  the  rebuilding  effort.  The  program  I 
envision  would  make  it  possible  for  families 
to  turn  dependence  Into  self-sufficiency;  but 
we  must  work  to  make  poesibilities  into 
fact — for  example,  by  using  a  man's  new  em- 
ployment as  an  aid  to  reuniting  blm  with 
his  family.  For  another  example,  the  re- 
building program  should  focus  in  significant 
degree  on  unmet  social  needs — such  as  by 
constructing  clinics  and  physicians'  group 
practice  facilities  in  the  ghettos,  which  are 
notoriously  short  of  medical  services. 

Using  the  building  program  as  a  base, 
occupational  opportunities  and  training 
should  be  opened  up  in  all  related  ways.  As 
building  takes  place,  for  example,  some 
should  learn  and  then  operate  building-sup- 
ptlles  businesses;  small  furniture  manufac- 
turing establishments;  and  other  neighbor- 
hood shops.  As  health  clinics  are  established 
young  people  should  be  trained  as  medical 
aids.  Buildings  should  be  decorated  and 
embellished  by  art  students;  housing  should 
contain  facilities  in  which  students  of  music 
and  drama  could  put  on  entertainments. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  program  are  limited  only  by  our 
imagination  and  daring.  For  it  does  no  more 
— and  no  less — than  apply  to  the  needs  of 
the  ghetto  the  same  entrepreneurial  vision 
which  has  brought  the  rest  of  us  to  our 
present  state  of  comfort  and  strength. 

And  to  fulfill  that  entrepreneurial  vision 
— to  bring  the  people  of  the  ghetto  into 
full  participation  In  the  economy  which  is 
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the  Uf eblood  of  America— it  wlU  be  necessary 
to  create  new  institutions  of  Initiative  and 
action,  responding  directly  to  the  needs  and 
,rishes  of  these  people  themselves.  This 
piQgram  will  require  government  assistance, 
just  as  nearly  all  American  growth  has  de- 
pended on  some  government  assistance  and 
jmpport.  But  it  cannot  and  should  not  be 
owned  or  managed  by  government,  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  bureaucracy,  hun- 
dreds of  mUes  away,  responding  to  a  different 
constituency. 

The  measure  of  the  success  of  this  or  any 
other  program  will  be  the  extent  to  which 
it  helps  the  ghetto  to  become  a  conununity 
—a  functioning  unit,  its  people  acting  to- 
gether on  matters  of  mutual  concern,  with 
the  power  and  resources  to  affect  the  condi- 
tions of  their  own  lives.  Therefore  the 
heart  of  the  program.  I  believe,  should  be 
the  creation  of  Conununity  Development 
Corporations,  which  would  carry  out  the 
work  of  construction,  the  hiring  and  training 
of  workers,  the  provision  of  services,  the  en- 
couragement of  associated  enterprises. 

Such  corporations  might  be  financed  along 
these  lines:  they  would  receive  an  initial 
contribution  of  capital  from  the  federal 
government;  but  for  their  ongoing  activities, 
they  should  need  and  receive  no  significantly 
greater  subsidy  than  is  ordinarily  available  to 
nonprofit  housing  corporations  iinder  pres- 
ent law.  As  with  all  other  housing  and 
commercial  construction,  the  bulk  of  the 
funds  would  come  as  loans  from  the  great 
financial  Institutions — banks,  insurance 
companies,  corporations.  Government  would 
enter  by  way  of  the  common  devices  of  loan 
repayment  Insurance,  some  subsidization  of 
the  Interest  rate,  and  In  some  cases,  assist- 
ance in  the  acquisition  of  land. 

These  Community  Development  Corpora- 
tions, I  believe,  would  find  a  fruitful  partner- 
ihlp  with  American  Industry;  many  firms,  of 
which  U.S.  Gypsum  is  perhaps  the  farthest 
along,  have  actively  undertaken  the  search 
lor  ways  to  bring  the  ghetto  into  the  na- 
tional economic  market.  Loans  and  tech- 
nical cooperation  from  industry  and  com- 
merce; trained  manpower  and  organization 
from  labor  unions;  academic  and  educational 
partnership  with  the  Universities;  funds  for 
education  and  training  such  as  those  pro- 
vided under  many  present  federal  programs; 
these  would  be  resources  thus  far  unknown 
to  the  ghetto,  resources  sufficient  to  mount 
a  real  attack  on  the  Intertvrtned  problems  of 
housing  and  jobs,  education  and  income. 

But  a  fiirther  and  critical  element  in  the 
structure,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  these 
corporations  should  be  the  full  and  domi- 
nant participation  by  the  residents  of  the 
Conununity  concerned.  Through  purchase 
of  cooperative  and  condominium  apart- 
ments; through  subscription  to  equity 
shares;  through  receiving  part  of  their  pay 
on  these  projects  In  equity  shares,  such  as 
has  been  done  in  farsighted  private  enter- 
prises such  as  Sears,  Roebuck — In  these  ways, 
residents  of  the  ghettoes  could  at  once  con- 
tribute to  the  betterment  of  their  immedi- 
ate conditions,  and  build  a  base  for  full 
participation  in  the  economy — in  the  owner- 
ship and  the  savings  and  the  self-sufficiency 
which  the  more  fortunate  in  oxir  nation  al- 
ready take  for  granted. 

Such  Corporations,  each  devoted  to  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  a  single  commu- 
nity, could  go  far  to  changing,  perhaps  In 
revolutionary  ways,  our  techniques  for  meet- 
ing urban  needs — for  developing  and  coordi- 
nating the  many  services  and  facilities,  ne- 
cessities and  comforts,  which  community 
living  requires.  For  example,  there  Is  in  the 
entire  area  of  Watts,  not  one  movie  theatre; 
and  the  notorious  lack  of  public  transporta- 
tion between  Watts  and  the  rest  of  the 
city  makes  theatres  elsewhere  virtually  un- 
available to  most  of  the  area's  residents.  A 
corporation  with  minimal  capital,  engaged 
in  and  experienced  In  construction  work, 
could  build  a  theatre  and  either  lease  It  out 


for  operation  or  operate  it  as  a  community 
venture,  with  revenues  paying  off  the  mort- 
gage— thus  creating,  at  once  employment  and 
recreation  for  the  community.  For  another 
example,  medical  care  is  a  more  pressing 
need  in  many  ghettoes.  But  a  Community 
Development  Corporation  could  build  the 
facilities — ^and  carry  the  cost — of  a  physi- 
cians' group  practice  faciUty  In  a  housing 
project,  and  rent  the  completely  furnished 
offices  to  young,  active  practitioners. 

The  point  is  that— in  the  supposed  inter- 
ests of  efficiency — we  have  thus  far  provided 
municipal  services  only  on  a  city-wide  basis: 
using  the  same  kind  of  organlzaUonal  struc- 
ture whether  the  city  had  two   thousand 
people  or  two  miUlon.    ThU  technique  has 
proved  unable  to  meet  the  specUl  needs  of 
the  ghetto,  and  should  now  be  replaced  by 
a  system  which  allows  a  recognizable  com- 
munity to  organize  and  secure  those  services 
which  meet  its  own  unique  needs.    But  we 
may  well  find  that  this  system  would  have 
benefits     for     nondeprlved     neighborhoods 
within  the  city — allowing  each  to  determine 
what  kind  of  services,  recreational  facilities, 
perhaps  even  what  kind  of  zoning  and  plan- 
ning it  will  have.     At  least  for  matters  of 
immediate  neighborhood  concern  these  Com- 
munity Development  Corporations  might  re- 
turn us  part  way  toward  the  Ideals  of  commu- 
nity on  a  human  scale  which  is  so  easUy  lost 
in  metropolis;   but  as  Jefferson  said  when 
describing  a  somewhat  similar  institution, 
"elementary  republics  of  the  wards,"  which 
he  urged,  "begin  them  only  for  a  simple  pur- 
pose; they  will  soon  show  for  what  others 
they  are  the  best  Instruments." 

One  purpose  for  which  they  must  be  an 
Instrument,  however,  and  one  pxirpose  which 
must  be  served  by  every  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram I   have   proposed,   or   any  other   pro- 
gram—is to  try  to  meet  the  Increasing  alien- 
ation of  Negro  youth.    In  a  sense,   young 
urban  Negroes  are  only  a  particular  case  of 
a    situation    which    prevails    all    over    the 
world — a  gap  between  generations  so  broad 
and  deep  that  it  can  lead  to  the  most  funda- 
mental rejections  of  society  by  the  young,  or 
the    most    terrible    revolutions    In    society, 
worked    by    the    yoimg.     Here    in    America, 
white  young  people  as  well  as  Negroes  are 
finding  their  own  answers,  their  own  paths 
to  the  future  which  Is  theirs.    And  this  Is 
as  It  should  be;  the  future  Is  theirs,  though 
it  may  be  very  different  from  what  we  would 
wish  for  ourselves.     But  among  Negro  youth 
we  can  sense,  in  their  alienation,  a  frustra- 
tion so  terrible,  an  energy  and  determination 
so  great,  that  it  must  find  constructive  out- 
let or  result  In  unknowable  danger  for  us  all. 
This  alienation  will  be  reduced  to  reasonable 
proportions,  in  the  end,  only  by  bringing  the 
Negro  into  his  rightful  place  in  this  nation. 
But  we  must  work  to  try  and  understand, 
to  speak  and  touch  across  the  gap,  and  not 
leave  their  voices  of  protest  to  echo  unheard 
In  the  ghetto  of  our  ignorance. 

I  would  here  stress  again  that  this  plan 
holds  no  unique  virtue;  others  have  been 
and  win  be  proposed,  and  all  should  be  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully  considered.  I  have 
gone  into  this  one  in  detail  because  It  is  only 
In  the  careful  delineation  of  a  full  program 
that  we  can  begin  to  appreciate  the  infinite 
coimections  between  what  we  are  prone  to 
think  of  as  separate  matters;  and  to  appre- 
ciate as  well  the  consequences  of  those  con- 
nections for  the  organization  of  the  federal 
government's  approach  to  the  problem.  I 
have  gone  into  this  in  detail,  too,  because  I 
believe  it  indicates  some  components  of  the 
local  Initiative  that  wUl  be  required  if  the 
demonstraUon  cities  program  is  to  have  any 
substantial  impact.  And  I  would  stress  that 
even  if  my  proposal  were  to  be  adopted.  It 
would  require  other  elements  of  many  kinds 
to  be  successful — such  as  a  major  program  of 
federal  technical  assistance  to  city  police 
farces  as  they  struggle  with  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  law  enforcement  under  conditions 
created  by  a  whole  society. 


For  all  these  programs,  of  coiurse,  there  is 
a  question  of  coet.  F<»  if  It  Is  true  that 
existing  federal  authority  exlsU  to  carry  out 
almost  every  part  of  this  program,  yet  It  is 
equally  true  that  present  levels  of  appro- 
priations win  cut  back  on  existing  programs, 
and  leave  little  rotHn  for  new  demonstration 
projects.  And  certainly  the  present  budget, 
and  the  shortage  of  building  credit,  contain 
no  room  for  the  implementation  of  such  a 
program  on  the  inamedlate  and  massive  scale 
required.    Can  we  then  spend  more? 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  we  can — as  it  is 
clear  that  we  must.  Our  gross  national  prod- 
uct, in  the  last  year,  Increased  by  »40  bUlion, 
soaring  over  $720  bllUon.  The  demands  of 
Viet  Nam,  purportedly  responsible  for  the 
cutbacks  in  vital  education,  housing,  and 
poverty  programs.  In  fact  still  represent  less 
than  3  percent  of  our  national  product;  all 
military  expenditures,  even  with  the  expected 
supplemental  after  the  elections,  still  take 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

Our  growth  Is  so  great  that  In  two  years, 
at  present  levels  of  taxation,  federal  tax  rev- 
enues will  be  $10  to  •!*  bllUon  greater  than 
In  1966.  By  1970,  another  $11  to  $16  bllUon 
will  be  added,  by  1975,  a  total  of  $50  to  $76 
billion  over  this  year. 

But  with  the  growth  In  revenue,  and  even 
with  the  expenditures  In  Viet  Nam,  the  fed- 
eral government  today  is  spending  a  smaller 
proportion  of  our  gross  national  product 
than  It  did  three  years  ago.  If  we  did  no 
more,  made  no  greater  proportional  eff<Mt 
than  we  did  in  the  early  1960*8,  we  would  add 
$6  billion  to  our  annual  spending  imme- 
diately. 

We  will  spend  this  year,  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  16  million  people  of 
South  Viet  Nam,  $600  million.  But  federal 
poverty,  educational,  and  employment  assist- 
ance to  the  same  number  of  people  in  the 
metropolitan  New  York  area  will  be  less  than 
one-sixth  that  amount.  The  people  of  South 
Viet  Nam  need  this  bhsI stance.  But  so  do 
people  in  the  United  States.  And  we  can  do 
both. 

The  financial  question  should  be  explored 
in  this  bearing,  for  It  has  the  most  direct 
and  fundamental  relevance  to  the  problems 
of  the  city.  Necessary  as  that  exploration 
Is,  however,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure the  more  fundamental  question;  do  the 
agencies  of  goverrunent  have  the  will  and 
determination  and  ability  to  form  and  carry 
out  programs  which  cut  across  departmental 
lines,  which  do  not  fit  on  organization  charts, 
which  are  tailored  to  no  administrative  con- 
venience but  the  overriding  need  to  get 
things  done?  If  we  lack  this  central  ability, 
then  vast  new  siims  will  not  help  us.  The 
demonstration  cities  proposal  Is  a  creative 
beginning,  but  it  must  be  followed  up  by  a 
demonstration  of  this  critical  ability  to  get 
things  done,  or  the  sums  needed  will  not  be 
forthcoming. 

This  has  been  a  discussion  primarily  of  the 
problems  of  the  ghetto,  since  I  believe  that 
solution  of  those  problems  Is  essential  to 
resolving  the  crisis  of  the  cities.  But  the 
ghetto  is  by  no  means  the  only  problem.  An 
enormous  range  of  action  and  imagination  is 
urgently  needed  if  we  are  to  improve  the  life 
of  urban  America. 

If  Congress  is  to  play  its  proper  role  in 
building  and  rebuilding  the  American  city, 
we  should  know  not  only  what  must  be  done 
now  but  we  must  ascertain  the  requirements 
of  the  next  decade  and  the  years  after  that. 
And  we  must  enact  long-term  legislation  to 
give  states,  cities  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  government  the  chance  to 
prepare  long-range  programs  with  some  as- 
surance of  continued  support  and  authority. 
To  prepare  for  this  needed  action,  I  pro- 
pose that  Congress  request  the  Executive 
Branch,  using  its  own  resources  and  outside 
experts  and  scholars,  to  prepare  a  eompre- 
benslve  report  on  urban  problem  areas. 
Senator  Muskle  has  introduced   legislation 
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wblch  proposes  to  obtain  some  of  the  infor- 
mation that  I  would  seek,  and  his  bill  de- 
serves careful  consideration.  The  report 
for  which  I  call  should  explain  what  Is  now 
being  done  at  every  level  In  every  branch  of 
government,  describe  the  planned  activity  of 
the  national  government  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years,  and  tell  us  what  should  be  done  If 
we  are  to  mount  an  effort  to  Improve  life 
in  the  cities  and  maintain  Its  quality  for  the 
future.  It  should  examine  as  well  the  ap- 
propriate relationship  and  division  of  re- 
sponsibility among  Federal,  State  and  local 
government,  and  private  groups.  Such  a 
report  should  not  be  limited  by  budgetary 
consideration.  Although  such  matters  are 
important,  rather  it  should  describe  the 
nature  and  scale  of  the  program  which 
can  do  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done 
BO  that  the  Congress  may  share  in  the  choice 
among  competing  demands  for  our  national 
effort  and  resources.  I  personally  beUeve  we 
can  do  what  Is  needed.  I  know  It  Is  of  the 
greatest  urgency  to  our  health  as  a  nation 
that  we  try.  But  even  if  we  cannot  do  all 
that  is  required,  we  must  know  where  we  are 
falling  short.  Such  a  report  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  within  the  next  12 
months. 

The  report  should  cover,  I  think,  the  fol- 
lowing problems : 

First,  we  muat  find  a  way  to  deal  with  the 
city  as  it  really  is — a  huge  and  sprawling  or- 
ganic unit — rather  than  as  a  collection  of 
political  jxirlsdlctlons  whose  boundaries  bear 
Uttle  relation  to  either  the  problems  or  hopes 
for  progress.  We  might  well  consider  a  Mar- 
shall Plan  approach  to  the  American  city. 
Large  amounts  of  assistance  for  metropolitan 
needs  such  as  schools,  water  supply,  homes 
and  parks  would  be  made  available  to  those 
metropolitan  areas  which  developed  long- 
range  programs  for  development  reconstruc- 
tion, community  faciUttes,  housing  and  fu- 
ture growth  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  entire  metropoUtan  area.  This  does  not 
mean  eUmlnatlng  the  existing  structure  of 
Government.  It  does  mean  cooperation  and 
a  broad  sensible  program  as  a  condition  of 
Federal  assistance.  Under  such  an  approach 
the  Federal  Government  might  provide 
training  and  technical  asistance  to  help 
cities  prepare  such  programs. 

We  would  hope  to  emerge  with  a  program 
Wblch  would  tie  together  Innumerable  scat- 
tered and  fragmented  efforts  and  direct  them 
toward  a  coherent  program  for  the  redevelop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  modern  city.  Much 
of  the  resources  and  some  basic  standards 
would  be  federal.  But  initiative  and  effort 
would  originate  at  the  local  level  with  ample 
freedom  for  experiment,  difference  and  In- 
novation. As  the  Marshall  Plan  helped  to 
create  modern  Europe,  we  might  in  this  way 
help  to  create  the  city  of  tomorrow.  This, 
m  broad  outline,  is  the  aim  of  the  metro- 
politan development  title  of  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  bill,  and  Its  passage  will  be  a  good 
beginning  in  this  area. 

There  may  be  other  approaches.  But  it  la 
clear  that  we  must  now  try  to  deal  with  the 
city  as  a  Uvlng,  functioning  whole  if  It  Is  to 
be  a  place  where  all  the  citizens  can  Uve  a 
good  life. 

Second,  we  must  learn  how  to  accomplish 
Increased  coordination  of  Federal  programs. 
Our  aim  is  not  Just  to  build  homes  or  schools 
or  hospitals.  It  Is  to  construct  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities.  All  of  our  many 
programs  scattered  through  several  depart- 
ments of  Government  should  be  focused  on 
the  central  objective.  Thus  the  organization 
of  the  program  for  the  cities  Is  of  tirgent 
concern. 

Third,  we  must  And  methods  of  land  use 
and  development  to  deter  the  frantic  specu- 
lation which  encourages  auburban  blight  and 
often  the  construction  of  new  suburban 
alums.  We  should  be  sure  there  Is  8p«u:e  for 
z«ereation  and  t<x  beauty,  that  the  Integrity 
of  the  recreation  areas  le  preserved  and  that 


transportation  requirements  are  met.  There 
are  techniques  of  legislation  and  taxation 
which  might  well  be  effective  in  carrying  out 
this  purpose.  For  example,  advance  acquisi- 
tion of  undeveloped  land  by  cities  and  states 
could  be  financed  to  Insure  open  space  as  the 
city  grows.  And  taxation  might  be  keyed  to 
real  and  future  value  so  as  to  discourage  soar- 
ing and  unreal  prices. 

Fourth,  we  must  discover  how  to  coordi- 
nate and  expand  housing  programs  so  that 
we  build  neighborhood  oommunities  rather 
than  blocks  and  units,  f  his  may  mean  in- 
creased stress  on  rehabilitation  of  existing 
housing.  It  will  mean  that  housing  projects 
should  be  undertaken  on  a  scale  large  enough 
to  include  facilities  for  recreation,  health 
and  community  activities  within  the  projects, 
so  that  much  of  dally  life  can  be  conducted 
within  a  circle  of  friends,  associates  and 
neighbors.  This  is  one  of  the  basic  alms  of 
the  demonstration  cities  bill,  and  of  the  pro- 
posal for  the  ghetto  which  I  outlined  pre- 
viously. 

Fifth,  we  must  find  a  way  to  keep  our 
suburbs  from  becoming  isolated  and  sterile 
islands  within  the  larger  city.  It  should  be 
possible  for  people  of  every  Income  level  to 
choose  suburban  living,  so  these' communi- 
ties can  be  enriched  by  the  association  with 
some  of  the  marvelous  diversity  of*  American 
life;  and  so  that  citizens  are  not  walled  off 
from  the  people  and  problems  of  their  own 
city.  This  need  not  and  should  not  diminish 
the  pleasure  people  have  found  in  suburban 
living.  For  if  we  move  to  assure  adequate 
education  and  employment  to  all  our  people, 
no  community  could  suffer  by  the  addition  of 
new  groups  of  neighbors.  Patterns  of  zoning 
which  encourage  such  variety  might  well  be 
part  of  a  long-range  program  agreed  upon  by 
the  metropolitan  area. 

Sixth,  we  should  dramatically  increase  the 
scale  of  urban  conservation,  making  parks 
and  places  to  play  freely  available  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  city,  ending  the  ruinous  poi- 
soning of  our  air  and  water,  and  giving  every 
citizen  a  chance  for  some  contact  with  na- 
ture and  beauty  in  his  daily  life.  The  open 
space  program,  and  land  and  water  conser- 
vation funds  could  be  extended  and  expanded 
in  their  application  to  the  cities.  Whatever 
the  approach,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to 
drive  miles  over  congested  highways  to  see 
natural  beauty.  Nature  must  be  brought  to 
the  city  dweller  so  that  It  Is  a  part  of  his 
life,  and  not  an  occasional  pleasure  for  the 
economic  middle  class. 

Seventh,     the     propo$ed     commission     on 
codes,  zoning,  tax  polity,  and  development 
standards  should  be  activated  Immediately 
and  its  conclusions  made  a  part  of  the  re- 
port to  Congress.    Funds  for  this  commission 
were  Included   in   the  appropriation   passed 
last   week   by   the   Senate;    its   work   should 
proceed   forthvirtth.     The   enormous,   varied 
and  often  national  pattern  of  housing  codes, 
property  taxes,  and  zoning  restrictions  is  po- 
tentially— If     both     enforced     and     wisely 
drafted — one  of  the  most  powerful  tools  for 
remaking  the  face  of  urban  America.    Here, 
too,  the  decisions  must  be  left,  as  they  have 
historically  been  left,  to  local  governments. 
But  our  cities  should  have  a  clear  Idea  of  the 
Impact   and   occasional   damage   of   existing 
laws  on  urban  life,  and  they  should  receive 
the  benefit  of  a  thoughtful  and  thorough 
examination  of  how  these  laws  can  be  de- 
signed  to   meet   our   common   problems.     It 
may  even  be  possible  to  design  a  series  of 
modern  statutes — as  we  have  done  with  com- 
mercial law  and  even  with  criminal  codes — 
for  the  consideration  of  local  governments 
which  lack  the  resourcas  to  make  such  a  vast 
study  themselves. 

Eighth,  we  must  redesign  our  whole  con- 
fused system  of  urban  transportation  so  that 
people  can  travel  to  work,  to  theatres  and 
places  of  recreation  rapidly  and  efficiently. 
An  important  part  of  this  should  be  revised 
patterns  of  the  flow  ot  automobiles  Into  our 


cities,  a  flow  which  creates  congestion  and 
danger,  eats  up  enormous  amounts  of  city 
land  and  poisons  the  air.     Either  the  city 
will   master  the  problem   of  the  motor  car 
or    become    its   slave.      Suburban   highways 
and  expressways  also  should  be  planned  so  as 
to   maintain    the   physical   Integrity   of  the 
community  and,  at  the  very  least,  make  it 
safe    for   children   to    go   outdoors    to   play. 
This  Is  a  large  and  complex  problem.     New 
technology  Is  offering  new  possibilities.    But 
subways,  streets,  buses  and  trains  must  make 
up  a  coherent  system  which  allows  people  to 
move   in  relative  ease   at  a   minimum  cost 
in   the   quality   of  the  urban   environment. 
The  expanded  Mass  Transit  program  which 
is  before  the  Senate  this  week  will  make 
funds  available  for  the  first  time  for  some 
of  these  planning  and  design  efforts.    But 
the   scope   of   the   problem   quite   obviously 
transcends  even  the  $225  million  a  year  which 
that    program    will    now    be    authorized   to 
offer.     The  report  for  which  I  call  would 
give  us  the  magnitude  of  the  entire  problem 
as  the  basis  for  our  future  action. 

Ninth,  we  should  conduct  research  into 
urban  problems  on  a  scale  equal  to  both  the 
need  and  the  possibilities.  The  Federal  gov. 
ernment  has  Invested  heavily  In  widening  our 
scientific  knowledge  and  human  welfare. 
We  have  done  very  Uttle  to  find  new  tech- 
nologies and  techniques  for  improving  our 
cities.  I  would  like  to  see  a  proposed  pro- 
gram of  research  covering  everything  from 
new  methods  of  home  construction  to  the 
desirability  of  such  bold  ideas  &s  the  con- 
struction of  entirely  new  satellite  cities.  We 
have  done  only  a  fraction  of  what  we  could 
do  to  bring  the  ingenuity  and  Intelligence 
of  this  country  to  bear  on  our  most  vital 
domestic  problems. 

Tenth,  we  must  find  a  way  of  coping  with 
the    severe    shortage   of    professional   urban 
development   manpower   at   the  local   level. 
Without  such  personnel,  our  cities  will  be 
permanently  limited  in  their  ability  to  digest 
and  utilize  available  federal  aid.     We  need 
a  permanent  system  to  aid  state  and  local 
government  In  training  personnel.     Such  a 
program  Is  authorized  by  law,  but  an  at- 
tempt   to    provide    adequate    funds    for   it 
was  defeated  Just  last  week  In  the  Senate. 
Nor  should  the  Executive  Branch  be  acting 
in  a  vacuum  in  preparing  the  report  I  have 
suggested.    We  in  Congress  should  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  adequacy  of  our  own 
organization  to  deal  with  urban  problems. 
In  the  Senate,  the  matters  which  the  New 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment   Is    supposed    to   coordinate    are    split 
among  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee,  and  the   Commerce   Committee.    It  Is 
time  we  had  an  Urban  Affairs  Committee— 
or  at  least  an  appropriate  subcommittee — 
to  which  those  who  are  concerned  about  our 
cities  could  look  for  Senate  leadership  in  the 
development  of  a  coordinated  and  rational 
approach  to  these  matters.     In  these  circum- 
stances I  believe  it  was  particularly  construc- 
tive  of   you,   Mr.    Chairman,    to   undertake 
these  hearings.    You  have  stepped  into  what 
really  amounts  to  an  organizational  vacu- 
um here  in  the  Senate,  and  I  congratulate 
you   once    again   for   your   imagination   and 
courage  In  having  done  so. 

These  are  but  a  few  suggestions.  They 
are  neither  complete  nor  comprehensive,  but 
they  do  give,  I  believe,  some  idea  of  the 
staggering  complexity  and  scope  of  the  ef- 
fort needed  not  merely  to  attack  the  obvious 
afflictions  but  also  the  entire  urban  condi- 
tion. We  do  not  only  want  to  remedy  the 
ills  of  the  poor  and  oppressed — though  that 
is  a  huge  and  necessary  task — but  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  every  citizen  of 
the  city,  and  In  this  way  to  advance  and  en- 
rich American  civilization  Itself.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  tesUfy  before  the 
committee  this  morning,  and  I  hope  these 
remarks  will  be  helpful  to  it  as  it  proceeds. 


January  23,  1967 
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TUT  OF  Remarks  or  Senator  Robert  P. 
KiaiNEDY,  Satxjrdat.  December  10,  1966, 
Bedford   Stwtvesakt 

"If  men  do  not  build,"  asks  the  poet,  "how 
shall  they  live?" 

That  Is  the  question  mllllonB  of  men  and 
women  all  over  America  ask  themselves— 
^.  us— every  day:  every  day  of  Idleness,  of 
uselessness.  every  "day  that  follows  day.  with 
death  the  only  goal." 

That  Is  the  question,  Indeed,  of  life  In  the 
American  city  In  years  to  come.  In  city 
after  city,  we  have  felt  the  pain  of  Infections 
too  long  left  festering— Idleness  and  Igno- 
rance, rata  and  disease  and  hopelessness. 
Yet  even  as  we  become  more  aware  of  the 
injustice.  Indeed  the  danger  of  serious  con- 
vulsion m  our  urban  order,  our  efforts  to 
right  injustice,  to  open  opportunity,  to  buUd 
better  lives  for  all  our  people — all  these  ef- 
forts have  faltered  and  slowed. 

For  our  past  efforts  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  have  not  worked;  theli 
promise  failed,  their  purpose  flagged. 

We  have  seen  families  on  welfare  rolla, 
their  husbands  and  fathers  and  sons  idle, 
when  we  knew  they  should  be  at  work — but 
our  Job-training  programs  too  often  have 
not  resulted  In  Jobs,  and  the  unemployment 
rolls  have  gone  up,  not  down.  In  Harlem 
and  Watts  and  Southslde  Chicago. 

We  have  seen  housing  dilapidated  and  de- 
teriorating, and  we  knew  children  should  not 
grow  up  In  such  conditions— but  too  often 
our  public  housing  projects  have  turned 
into  slums,  and  urban  renewal  relocated 
families  Into  deeper  misery  elsewhere. 

We  have  seen  chUdren  three  years  behind 
In  reading,  and  known  that  lack  of  educa- 
tion would  blight  the  whole  course  of  their 
Uves— but  our  education  bills,  passed  with 
great  fanfare  and  hope,  have  not  educated 
the  children. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the  War 
on  Poverty,  for  all  Its  major  accompUsh- 
ments,  has  sometimes  been  mired  In  the 
rueriUa  skirmishes  of  local  politics,  and  not 
always  relevant  to  the  greatest  needs  of  those 
it  aimed  to  serve. 

And  failure  and  disillusionment  have  fed 
on  themselves,  bringing  further  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  to  large  numbers  of 
people  throughout  the  country. 

But  even  in  the  face  of  discouragement  and 
disillusion,  we  must  maintain  our  commit- 
ment to  act— to  dare— to  try  again.  The 
plight  of  the  cities— the  physical  decay  and 
human  despair  that  pervades  them— is  the 
great  internal  problem  of  the  American 
nation,  a  challenge  which  must  be  met.  The 
peculiar  genius  of  America  has  been  Its 
ability,  in  the  face  of  such  challenges,  to 
summon  all  our  resources  of  mind  and  body, 
to  focus  these  resources,  and  our  attention 
and  effort.  In  whatever  amount  Is  necessary 
to  solve  the  deepest  and  most  resistant 
problems.  That  Is  the  commitment  and  the 
spirit  required  in  our  cities  today. 

And  that  Is  the  spirit  of  this  community, 
the  spirit  that  Is  here  today.  Bedford  Stuy- 
vesant,  like  other  areas  In  the  great  cities  all 
over  America,  has  serious  problems.  "ITils  Is 
a  community  In  which  thousands  of  heads 
of  families,  and  uncounted  numbers  of 
young  people,  sit  in  idleness  and  despair;  a 
community  with  the  highest  Infant  mortality 
rate  in  the  city,  one  of  the  highest  In  the 
nation;  In  which  hundreda  of  buildings  are 
abandoned  to  decay,  while  thousands  of 
families  crowd  into  Inadequate  apartments. 
This  is  also  a  community  long  by-passed  and 
neglected  by  government — receiving  almost 
nothing  out  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  the  federal  government  gave  to  the 
dty  over  two  decades,  unable  to  secure  a 
single  urban  renewal  grant  In  ten  years  of 
trying. 

But  for  all  these  difficulties,  the  spirit  of 
Bcdford-Stuvyesant  has  lived,  the  com- 
munity has  survived. 

These  are  not  people  who  give  up,  even 
through  years  and  decades  of  outside  neglect 


and  imconcem.  People  like  Pop  Stewart, 
who  has  meant  so  much  to  generations  of 
children;  or  Arthur  Dunmieyer,  who  testi- 
fied so  brilliantly  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States;  or  Claude  Cain  and  Edith 
Sealy  or  Alfred  and  Pearl  Pain,  who  sat 
through  long  hours  of  meetings  working  for 
urban  renewal;  or  men  like  Zeke  Clements, 
creating  a  community  of  sport  here — with 
their  spirit,  any  material  poverty  can  be 
overcome.  Here  Is  the  strength  of  Bedford - 
Stuyvesant,  strength  on  which  all  of  us  wUl 
rely  In  the  months  and  years  to  come. 

For  the  last  eight  months,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  and  working  with  people 
Uke  this  at  first  hand. 

Eight  months  ago,  we  found  our  views  on 
the  crisis  before  us  to  be  In  close  correspond- 
ence. You  through  a  manifesto  of  the  Cen- 
tral Brooklyn  Coordinating  CoiincU,  and  I 
In  a  series  of  speeches  on  the  urban  crisis, 
each  proposed  programs  to  meet  this  crisis  In 
a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  effort.  In- 
volving the  resources  and  energies  of  govern- 
ment, of  private  industry,  and  of  the 
community  Itself. 

We  urged  that  the  necessary  program  begin 
with  physical  reconstruction — because  It  Is 
needed  for  Its  ovm  sake,  to  provide  decent 
and  pleasant  homes  and  neighborhoods;  but 
more  Importantly  as  a  base  and  focus  for 
the  creation  of  Jobs— weU-paylng,  dignified 
work,  trades  and  skills  which  will  be  useful 
for  a  lifetime.  Indeed,  we  set  our  aim  as  a 
vital,  expanding  economy  throughout  the 
community— creating  Jobs  in  manufacturing 
and  commerce  and  service  Industries. 

On  this  basis  of  employment,  we  proposed 
the  creation  of  new  educational  opportunities 
of  many  kinds : 

Special  supplementary  education  for 
workers,  to  help  them  raise  their  skill  levels, 
and  move  into  advanced  career  fields; 

Extension  courses  in  the  area,  from  basic 
reading  to  college  credit,  so  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community  could  reach  his  full 
potential; 

And  education  in  the  basic  skills  of  urban 
living — dealing  with  government  agencies,  or 
furniture  stores,  or  the  corner  grocery. 

And  we  urged  the  reconstruction  of  social 
services,  and  their  Integration  with  the  re- 
building effort — for  example,  reorganizing 
medical  services  around  neighborhood  clinics 
built  and  managed  by  the  people  of  the 
neighborhoods. 

Through  the  fabric  of  all  program  compo- 
nents, as  I  emphasized  in  all  my  statements, 
run  three  critical  threads: 

Cooperation  with  the  private  business  com- 
munity in  self-sustaining,  economically  vi- 
able enterprises; 

Integration  of  programs  for  education,  em- 
ployment and  community  developments  un- 
der a  coordinated  overall  plan; 

And  Impetus  and  direction  to  be  given  In 
these  efforts  by  the  united  strength  of  the 
community,  working  with  private  founda- 
tions, labor  unions,  and  universities,  in  Com- 
munity Development  Corporations  organized 
for  this  piu-pose. 

These,  m  brief,  were  the  programs  we  pro- 
posed. But  more  Important  than  any  ma- 
terial component,  you  were  determined  that 
all  this  would  come,  these  changes  would 
happen,  not  by  flat  from  Washington:  not 
from  the  offices  of  a  President  or  a  Senator  or 
a  Mayor;  but  from  the  work  and  effort  of  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  community.  You  knew 
that  what  Is  given  or  granted  can  be  taken 
away,  that  what  is  begged  can  be  refused; 
but  that  what  is  earned  is  kept,  that  what 
is  self-made  la  Inalienable,  that  what  you  do 
for  yourselves  and  for  your  children  can 
never  be  taken  away. 

But  how  was  all  this  to  come  about?  How 
were  the  dreams  and  the  fine  plans  to  be- 
come reality? 

That  was  the  question  we  asked  eight 
months  ago— and  It  was  the  question  we  set 
out  to  answer.  For  these  long  months,  we 
have  met  and  planned  and  worked  together. 
In  our  offices  and  In  our  homes  and  In  the 


YMCA.  Members  of  my  staff,  officials  of  gov- 
ernment departments,  university  professors 
and  dedicated  volunteers — all  these  have 
come  to  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  have  gone  away 
vrith  new  awareness  of  the  problems  we  face, 
and  have  come  back  with  constructive  sug- 
gestions for  plans  and  programs.  More  Im- 
portant, there  has  been  a  commitment  by 
the  men  and  women  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant; 
spending  their  nights  and  weekends  and  va- 
cations working  toward  the  revival  and  re- 
generation of  this  community.  Outstanding 
in  this  effort,  and  deserving  of  special  men- 
tion, has  been  Judge  Thomas  B.  Jones,  who 
not  only  furnished  great  leadership  at  every 
turn,  but  took  precious  time  even  from  his 
own  campaign  for  election  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  to  meet  and 
study  and  work  on  your  plans. 

As  a  result  of  all  this— the  fruit  of  eight 
months  of  planning  and  argument  and  ex- 
change of  views,  and  of  ceaseless,  untiring  ef- 
fort by  many  of  you  here  today,  I  have  the 
honor  to  announce : 

First.  The  formation  of  the  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant Renewal  and  Rehabilitation  Corpora- 
tion, under  the  Chairmanship  of  Judge  Jones, 
and  with  a  distinguished  Board  representing 
many  elements  of  the  community.  This  Cor- 
poration will  assume  a  major  role  In  the 
physical,  social  and  economic  development  of 
the  community.  We  expect  that  It  will,  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly: 

Act  as  sponsor  of  programs  for  housing  re- 
habilitation and  renewal;  and  community 
development,  including  the  creation  and 
management  of  community  cultiual  and  rec- 
reational facilities; 

Work  with  relevant  government  and  com- 
munity agencies,  ensuring  that  Jobs  cre- 
ated here  vrtll  be  filled  predominantly  by 
residents  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  and  that 
programs  are  created  to  train  them  for  the 
Jobs; 

Facilitate  the  economic  development  of  the 
community  by  providing,  under  appropriate 
contracts  and  agreements,  necessary  Induce- 
ments to,  and  cooperation  with  private  In- 
dustry; 

Sponsor,  encourage,  and  assist  all  efforts 
for  Improvement  of  education  In  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant;  and  furnish  such  other  initiative 
or  assistance  to  community  enterprise  and 
efforts  as  Is  necessary  or  feasible. 

Second.  To  work  In  closest  partnership 
with  the  Renewal  and  Rehabilitation  Corpo- 
ration, there  Is  being  formed  a  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  Development  and  Services  Corpo- 
ration. This  Corporation  will  Involve,  and 
draw  on  the  talents  and  energies  and  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  the  foremost  members  of 
the  American  business  community,  such  as: 
Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  Former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury; 

Mr.  J.  M.  Kaplan,  of  the  J.  M.  K^lan 
Fund; 

Mr.  David  LUienthal.  of  the  Development 
Resources  Corporation: 

Mr.  Andre  Meyer,  of  Lazard  Freres  &  Co. 
Mr.  William  Paley.  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System; 

Mr.  Thomas  Watson.  Jr..  of  the  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corporation. 

This  Corporation  will  play  a  major  role  In 
the  entire  overall  program,  with  particular 
attention  to  plaimlng  and  facilitation  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

Third.  The  Development  and  Services 
Corporation  has  been  fortunate  to  secure 
the  services  on  a  part-time  basis  of  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Logue.  Development  Administrator 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  to  take  on  the  responsi- 
bility for  its  initial  planning  and  program- 
ming activities.  Mr.  Logue.  recently  the 
Chairman  of  the  study  group  on  New  York 
City  Housing  and  Neighborhood  improve- 
ment, will  take  on  a  principal  responslblUty 
for  the  overall  development  effort,  recruit- 
ment of  staff,  and  preparation  and  execution 
of  program. 

Fo\irth.  Major  private  foundations  have 
committed   support   to   the  development  of 
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Bedford-Stuyvesant.  Already,  the  Taconlc 
?^ndatlon  and  the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
Fund  are  malting  an  important  contribution 
through  their  support  of  community  devel- 
opment  and  planning  work  at  the  Prattln- 
sUtute.  NOW.  the  Edgar  M.  Stern  PamUy 
Fund,  and  the  Ford  Foundation  have  Joined 
in  an  Initial  grant  to  Mr.  Log^e  to  be  ad- 
ministered through  the  Pratt  I^amute  pend- 
ing the  formal  incorporation  of  the  Devel- 
opment and  services  Corporation,  to  support 
the  detailed  planning  and  initial  Implemen- 
tatton  of  the  development  program 

Fifth.  The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
who  la  here  today,  and  some  of  the  e»trmc  y 
able  members  of  hU  administration,  notably 
Mr.  Mitchell  SvlrdofT  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gans. 
nave  committed  themselves  and  the  City  to 
doing  everything  possible  to  assure  tbe  suc- 
cess of  this  effort.    We  are  looking  forward 
to  working  with  Mr.  George  Nlcolau.  Com- 
munlty  Development  Agency  CommlMloner, 
Mr    Carl  McCall,  Chairman  of  the  CouncU 
Against  Poverty,  and  with  the  ahtl-poyerty 
awncy  soon  to  be  designated  for  Bedford- 
atuyveeant.     Mr.  Robert  Weaver,  Secretory 
Of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, has  indicated  Interest  wid  co- 
oper^on:  and  we  are  particularly  thankful 
tb  Mr.  Robert  Wood.  UndersecreUry  of  the 
Department,  who  did  so  much  to  m«J"  t^« 
nauase  of  President  Johnson's  Imaginative 
DmSutratlon  Cities  Bill,  which  can  do  so 
much  for  the  nation's  urban  areas,  lor  com- 
ing from  Washington  to  be  with  us  today. 
Mr    WlUard  Wlrtz.  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
Assistant  Secretory  for  Manpower.  Mr.  Ston- 
ley  Ruttenberg.  have  worked  closely  and  co- 
operatlvely    with    this    project,    and    have 
Pledged  continued  effort  for  Ito  success.    Mr. 
James  AUen.  the  dlsUnguUhed  Commlaslonwr 
of  Education  In  New  York  Stoto.  has  pledged 
the  fuU  cooperation  of  hU  Department  m 
developing  a  truly  outstondlng  and  Innovat- 
ms  system  of  education  at  aU  levels  in  this 
community.    And  Senator  Jacob  Javlts.  who 
has  a  deep  Interest  m  the  problems  of  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant,  has  also  been  most  helpful 
and  cooperative. 

Sixth.  Many  other  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals are  contributing  their  energy  and 
talent  to  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  The  Pratt  In- 
stitute, under  the  leadership  of  George  Ray- 
mond is  further  extending  Ito  already  Im- 
portant work.  Mr.  I.  M.  Pel.  one  of  America  s 
fwemost  archltecto.  Is  working  on  a  series 
of  plans  for  physical  design  of  the  commu- 
nity—including plans  for  eliminating  or  re- 
ducing the  intrusion  and  noise  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  tracks.  Funds  and  person- 
nel from  the  labor  union  movement  are  al- 
ready at  work  In  the  areas  of  medical  serv- 
ices, development  of  employment  In  the 
medical  field,  and  community  organization. 
Thoughtful  men  m  universities  and  organi- 
sations all  over  the  country  are  submitting 
suggestions  for  plans  and  programs  for  the 
revltallzatton  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

Seventh.  Efforts  have  begun  to  secure 
means  of  financing  the  necessary  develop- 
ment Use  of  government  funds  is  being 
developed  with  relevant  federal  and  city 
agencies,  including  those  concerned  with 
housing  and  urban  matters,  manpower  de- 
velopment, and  education.  And  major  ef- 
forto  to  attract  private  capltol  are  also 
projected. 

Two  months  ago.  Senator  Javlto  and  i 
were  successful  in  one  major  action  In  this 
direction.  (We  secured  an  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  provide  In- 
centive payments  for  private  Industry  to 
carry  out  development  operations  In  areas 
■uch  as  Bedford-Stuyvesant.)  The  amend- 
ment also  provides  funds  for  hiring  and 
training  resldento  of  areas  like  this  In  neigh- 
borhood rehabllltoUon  and  reconstruction. 
Industrial  and  commercial  development,  and 
improvement  of  social  services.  We  can  ex- 
pect that  Bedford-StuyveMint  would  be  an 
early  appUcatlon  for  incentive  funds  under 
this  amendment.    Senator  Javlts*  work  on 
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this  provision  deserves  the  thanks  of  aU  of 

"*These  are  some  of  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  In  the  last  eight  months.  This  is  in 
Winston  Churchill's  phrase,  "not  the  end— 
nor  even  the  beginning  at  the  end."  Indeed. 
It  is  perhaps  not  even  the  end  of  the  begin- 
ning But  It  is  a  beginning.  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  18  on  Its  w»y.  That  way,  as  I 
will  stress  again  and  agBln.  Is  not  easy.  It 
la  complex  and  complicated  and  fraught  with 
difficulty.  Ahead  of  us  are  not  weeks  or 
months  of  work,  no  quick  or  easy  triumphs— 
but  long  years  of  painful  effort,  with  many 
setbacks;  with  constant  temptation  to  relax, 
to  give  up.  to  stop  trying. 

Still  I  believe  that  we  will  all  persevere, 
that  you  will  succeed.  The  members  of  the 
business  community  who  are  pledging  their 
time  and  effort  are  doing  so  because  they  be- 
lieve you  can  succeed.  The  Mayor  and  his 
administration  have  pledged  their  full  and 
generous  cooperation  because  they  too  be- 
Ueve  m  you.  But  If  you  are  to  succeed,  we 
must  begin,  here  today,  to  chart  the  steps 
ahead,  to  turn  promise  into  performance, 
plan  Into  reality.  ».    *    » 

To  do  this  we  must  combine  the  best  of 
community  action  with  the  best  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system.  Neither  by  Itself 
is  enough:  but  In  their  combination  lies  our 
hope  for  the  future. 

Community  Action  has  been  much  ma- 
ligned m  recent  months.    Yet  these  last  two 
years  have  demonstrated  ite  essential  Tight- 
ness    For  If  there  Is  to  be  any  action,  any 
true  progress   In  a  community,  that  com- 
munity Iteelf— naen  and  women  like  you  who 
are  here  today— must  be  prepared  to  take 
full  and  final  responsibility  for  what  hap- 
pens—for the  success  Or  failure  of  any  pro- 
gram     I  have   seen   job-training   programs, 
operated  by  the  Department   of  Labor,  In 
which  two-thirds  of  the  trainees  dropped  out 
before  completion  of  a  six-week  course.    But 
I  have  also  seen.  In  Philadelphia,  training 
programs  run  by  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan's 
QIC    in  which   the  people  themselves  toke 
responsibility  for  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  programs — and  see  that  the  train- 
ees' understond  their  responsibility   to  the 
community,  so  that  ftlne  out  of  ten  com- 
plete an  arduous  six-month  training  course. 
The  people  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant  will  not 
blindly  follow  the  leadership  or  accept  the 
direction  and  control  of  outsiders— whether 
from   government,   or  private   Industry,   or 
foundations.    They  Will  follow  and  believe 
in  their  own  leaders,  their  own  neighbors, 
the  people  of  respect  In   this  conmiunlty. 
And  in  this  particular  connection,  we  are 
ail   pleased   and   encouraged   that   Reverend 
Milton  Galamlson.  Mr.  Calvin  Presley,  and 
others,  have  token  the  Initiative  In  working 
for  an  OIC  agency  here  In  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant. 

But  for  all  that  Oommunlty  Action  can 
do    for  all   the   toleat   and   energy   It  may 
liberate,  stUl  It  Is  not  enough.    For  It  does 
not  give  the  power  to  act:    not  Just  to  peti- 
tion for  action,  not  to  ask  others  to  act^but 
ItoeU  to  act  to  Improve  the  lives  of  people. 
People  can  and  should  be  trained  for  Jobs; 
but  after  six  years  of  job-training  efforto.  we 
know  that  we  must  do  more — we  must  act  to 
create  Jobs.    People  can  petition  for  urban 
renewal  or  public  housing— but  they  cannot 
petition  for  the  money  to  pay  the  higher 
reatols  that  may  result.    People  may  ask  or 
even  protest  for  better  community  services 
or  quality  goods  m  the  stores— but  conces- 
sions wrung  from  an  unwilling  bureaucrat 
or  absentee  owner  will  never  equal.  In  qual- 
ity or  permanence,  the  quality  of  service  that 
can  be  created  or  bought  by  the  united  re- 
sources  of    a   self-reliant    community   with 
the  resources  to  act  for  itself. 

The  power  to  act  Is  the  power  to  command 
resources,  of  money  and  mind  and  skill:  to 
build  the  bousing,  create  the  social  and 
educational  services,  and  buy  the  goods  which 
this  community  wants  and  needs  and  de- 
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serves.  The  regeneration  of  the  Bedford. 
Stuyvesant  conununity  must  rest,  therefore, 
not  only  on  community  action — but  also  on 
the  acquisition  and  Investment  of  substan- 
tlal  resources  In  this  area. 

That  Is  the  Importonce  and  function  of  the 
Renewal  and  Rehabilitetlon  Corporation,  and 
particularly  of  the  Development  and  Services 
Corporation:  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  the 
Investment  of  resources  from  the  private 
business   community.   In   conjunction  with 
foundation  and  government  support,  In  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant.   Such  investment  will  have 
multiple  beneflto.     It  will  help  to  build  the 
housing  and  services  which  wUl  make  this  a 
better  place  tg  live.    And.  by  providing  Jobs 
for  area  resldento.  It  will  create  a  sound  eco- 
nomlc  base— ft  foundation  of  self-government 
and  dignity— for  the  entire  community. 

In  the  coming  months,  we  must  develop 
and  refine  specific  program  components:  de- 
ciding what  kinds  of  Investment  are  required, 
what  kinds  of  commercial  development 
should  be  encouraged,  what  kind  of  housing 
vire  want  to  build.  Your  workshop  sessions 
today  can  begin  the  necessary  dialogue. 

And  as  you  deliberate,  as  you  work  there 
will  be  need  for  special  attention  to  three 
guiding  principles.  These  are:  competence; 
internal  cooperation  within  the  conununity; 
and  cooperation  with  others  from  outolde  the 
conununity. 

The  first  of  these— a  rigid  Insistence  on 
the  most  capable  and  efficient  administra- 
tion that  can  be  provided— should  be  seU- 
evldent.  Private  enterprise  will  Invest  in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  only  If  It  can  be  as- 
sured that  this  community,  acting  as  a  unit, 
Is  prepared  to  deal  with  private  capital  on  a 
businesslike  basU;  that  It  will  and  can.  act- 
ing through  the  Renewal  and  Rehabilitetlon 
Corporation  and  the  Development  and  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  offer:  a  place  to  locate; 
people  willing  to  work  and  learn;  programs 
to  train  the  workers;  and  aU  other  servlcei 
necessary  to  operation. 

Government  and  foundations  wlU  only  pro- 
vide the  needed  incentive  and  support  money 
If  they  know  that  programs  are  soundly  con- 
ceived and  operated;  that  Important  posi- 
tions are  assigned  on  no  grounds  other  than 
merit;  that  there  Is  no  room  here  for  political 
dealing,  or  for  Jobs  to  be  regarded  as  any- 
thing  but  the  most  sacred  trust. 

And  If  this  Is  true  for  outolde  Investment, 
it  Is  even  more  true  for  the  people  of  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant.    The   people   of   this   area 
Win  be  asked  to  make  sacrlflcea— of  time  Mid 
convenience  and  effort.     More  Important  y. 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  wante  to  command  \i» 
own   destiny;    and   this  will  r«JUl»   direct 
Investment  by  Ito  own  people.    But  If  this  U 
to  toke  place,  then  the  people  must  have 
faith  m  the  programs  and  their  leadership. 
The  people  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant  will  be 
asked  to  pay  their  hard-earned  money  toward 
the  purchase  of  cooperative  or  condominium 
apartmento.     They   may   be   asked   to   buy 
s^es  in  neighborhood  cooperative  grocery 
stores.    They  may  be  asked  to  Invest  In  a 
local  manufacturing  company,   or   to   send 
their  children  to  a  local  private  school,  or 
to  Invest  in  a  health  clinic  for  their  neigh- 
borhood.    They  win  demand— they  wUl  be 
right  to  demand— that  these  enterprises,  that 
the   entire  development   structure   In   thli 
community,  be  managed  and  operated  on  a 
thoroughly    buslnessUke    basis;    that    their 
money  will  not  be  wasted,  that  they  will 
get  a  dollar's  worth  for  every  dolUr  spent. 

The  second  need,  for  cooperation  within 
the  community,  is  also  clear— as  would  m 
the  futility  of  aUowlng  our  common  purpose, 
the  hope  of  this  hour,  to  dissolve  In  factional 
disputes.  In  quarrels  over  position  or  titie 
or  organizational  precedence.  The  piu-pose 
of  the  Corporations  announced  today  U  not 
to  supplant  or  eliminate  any  worthwhue, 
constructive  community  program;  rather  » 
is  to  assist  and  work  with  any  and  all  f  orc« 
m  Bedford-Stuyvesant  which  are  working 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  area. 


There  is  work  and  achievement  and  dis- 
tinction enough  for  every  organization,  every 
ffidual.   in   this   community.     Youth   in 
Tt  on  TRY,  CBCC,  and  all  the  other  groups 
S  are  "O'-'^l^K  ^°'  education  and  housing 
Sd  lobs-aU  are  needed,  all  should  be  wel- 
^ia.     We    are    dealing    with    an    area    of 
^300,000  people,   directly  affecting  hun- 
hISs  of  thousands  more,  indirectly  perhaps 
Suenclng  the  hopes  of  millions  all  across 
r Country.    There  will  be  here.  In  the  years 
^Ji%JndTed    Of    plans    and    programs 
Sousinds  of  opportunities  for  the  vigorous 
J^d^edlcated,  the  young  in  spirit  of  every 
11  to  grab  hold  of  responsibility  and  make 
Zir  mark  In  this  community  and  In  the 
Sder  community  of  the  city  around  us.    If 
^  purpose  18  one.  we  can  recognize  many 
^  to  the  goal;    but  If  each  looks  first 
toip«rsonal  or  factional  advantage,  we  can 
never  succeed. 

Third  Is  the  need  for  cooperation  between 
the  community  and  all  those-the  business- 
men and  the  public  officials,  and  the  ex- 
Tlrts— who  are  Joined  with  you  In  this  effort. 
tSu  community.  In  the  last  analysis  must 
do  the  job  Itself.  Only  you  can  mobilize  the 
workers,  enlist  young  people  In  training  pro- 
truDs,  induce  others  to  continue  or  resume 
ttielr  education,  fire  the  Imagination  and 
the  spirit  of  the  conununity.  And  you  know 
thU  community  as  no  outeider  can 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  will  all  have  to 
Urten  to  and   consider  most  carefully  the 
advice,  and  the  recommendations,  and  some- 
times the  absolute  requlremente  of  others. 
Tf  a  government  program  requires  a  certein 
standard  of  operation,  that  standard  must 
be  maintained.     If  a  businessman  requires 
»  certain  kind  of  training  program  to  help 
him  offer  Jobs  to  people  here,  then  that  kind 
of  training   program   must   be   devised.     U 
banks  require  a  certoln  kind  of  feature  in 
a  financing   arrangement   before   they   will 
make  loans  for  housing,  those  arrangements 
must  be   satisfactorily   made.     If   the   city 
needs  to  coordinate  efforto  In  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant with  efforto  elsewhere,  then  cooper- 
ation must  be   given.     And  If  others— Mr. 
Meyer,  or  Mayor  Lindsay,  or  Mr.  Pel— urge 
that  a  course  of  action  U  best  for  the  com- 
munity, then  we  must  all  listen  carefully, 
and  remember  that  Ideas  and  good  wlU— and 
competence— know  no  bounds  of  color  or 
neltthborhood.  ^  ^^        ,4.^ 

We  are  all  In  this  together.    If  there  Is  to 
be  a  better  future  here,  we  will  all  have  to 
,     itov  together.    Today  on  this  platfonn  and 
!     in  this  room,  there  are  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans,   white    and    black,    businessmen 
and  i?overnment  officials,  rich  and  poor,  and 
people  from  every  part  of  this  varied  com- 
munltv.     This  Is  a  unique  effort— the  only 
one  of  Its  kind  and  scope  In  the  country. 
We  have  to  show  that  It  can  be  done. 
But  let  there  be  no  mlstoke.    It  would  be 
5     easy  at  this  moment,  to  relax  In  the  enlov- 
\     ment  of  such  prosrress  as  we  have  achieved 
S     m  these  few  months.    But  all  that  Is  past  Is 
*     prelude:  and  all  the  work  remains  to  be  done. 
The  houses  are  not  yet  rebuUt.  the  unem- 
ployed not  yet  at  work,  the  children  not  vet 
learning,    the   sick   not   vet    healed.    What 
remains  Is  the  h<^art  of  the  matter:  and  f ul- 
fllUnent  wUl  be  the  hardest  part  of  the  task. 
There  will   be   times  when   progress  seems 
ephemeral  and  fleeting,  times  of  great  dis- 
appointment   and   discouragement.    Always 
there  will  be  work— ceaseless,  untiring  effort, 
by  none  as  much  as  the  people  In  this  room. 
For  this  Is  a  task  of  unparallelled  difficultv. 
This  Is  not  just  a  question  of  making  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant "as  good  as"  someplace  else. 
We  are  striking  out  In  new  directions,  on 
new  courses,  sometimes  perhaps  without  map 
or  comoass  to  guide  us.    We  are  going  to  try. 
as  few  have  tried  before,  not  just  to  have  pro- 
grams like  others  have,  but  to  create  new 
kinds  of  systems  for  education  and  health 
and  employment  and  housing.    We  here  are 
going  to  see.  In  fact,  whether  the  city  and  ito 
people,  with  the  cooperation  of  government 


and  private  business  and  foundations,  can 
meet  the  challenges  of  urban  Uf  e  in  the  last 
third  of  the  twentieth  century. 

And  It  U  Bedford-Stuyvesant  that  Is  m 
the  vanguard— Bedford-Stuyvesant  that  can 
take  the  lead.     K  we  here  can  meet  and 
master  our  problems;  If  this  community  can 
become  an  avenue  of  opportunity  and  a  place 
of   pleasure   and   excitement   for   ite   people, 
then  others  will  toke  heart  from  yow-  ex- 
ample, and  men  all  over  the  United  Stetes 
will  remember  your  contribution  with  the 
deepest  of  gratitude.     But  If  this  effort--wlth 
your  community  leadership,  with  the  advan- 
tages of  participation  by  the  business  com- 
munity, with  full  cooperation  from  the  city 
administration,  with  the  help  of  the  out- 
stondlng men  In  so  many  fields  of  American 
Uf fr— If  this  community  falls,  then  others  will 
falter    and   a  noble  dream  of  equality  and 
dignity  in  our  cities  will  be  sorely  tired. 

But  if  the  dangers  are  great,  and  the 
Challenges  are  great,  so  are  the  posslblUtles 
of  greatness.  In  the  last  months,  we  have 
come  to  know  one  another  well;  and  I  ^- 
Ueve  that  we  can  succeed,  that  we  can  fulfill 
the  commitment,  and  thereby  help  others  to 

**°And  so  let  us  go  forward:  toking  as  our 
song  the  words  of  T.  S.  Eliot: 


"In  the  vacant  places 
We  will  build  with  new  bricks 
There  are  hands  and  machines 
And  clay  for  new  brick 
And  lime  for  new  mortar 
Where  the  bricks  are  fallen 
We  will  build  with  new  stone 
Where  the  beams  are  rotten 
We  will  build  with  new  timbers 
Where  the  word  Is  unspoken 
We  will  build  with  new  speech 
There  Is  work  together 
A  Church  for  all 
And  a  Job  for  each 
Every  man  to  his  work." 


A  REPORT  FROM  VIETNAM 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
enlightening  article  entitled.  coUoqulal- 
ly  "You  Can  TeU  'Em,  Buddy."  by  Ber- 
nard B.  Pall,  reporting  on  conditions  as 
he  found  them  a  week  or  two  ago  in 
Vietnam,  appears  in  the  current  Issue  of 
New  Republic  magazine.         ,    ,^  ^   „ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Pall's  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Toxr  Can  Tnx  "Em,  Btjott 
(By  Bernard  B.  Fall) 
Saiook.— "Looks  like  Tan  Son  Nhut  got  It 
again."   said   the  Navy  driver,  as  we  drove 
off  for  Saigon's  Tan  Son  Nhut  alrbas^-the 
busiest  in  the  worid.  allegedly,  after  O  Hare 
Field  in  Chicago.    The  alrbase,  though  hard- 
Iv  four  miles   from  downtown  Saigon,  has 
been  repeatedly  hit  by  the  Viet  Cong,  despite 
acres  of  barbed  wire,  minefields.  Infrared  de- 
tectors, ete.     In  fact,  tiie  Viet  Cong.  In  ac- 
cordance  vrtth  Ite  overall  change  of  tactics 
of  sticking  close  to  American  unite  In  the 
hope  of  avoiding  heavy  aerial  bombardment, 
now  has  units  In  close  contact  with  the  aai- 
Kon  perimeter.    ThU  compels  the  American 
forces  progressively  to  take  over  the  defense 
of  the  Saigon  area— an  Initial  force  of  three 
battaUons,  to  be  eventually  augmented  to 
six  or  even  nine.  Is  devoted  to  this-or  to  fly 
heavy  alrstrlkes  within  easy  earshot  of  the 
city    thus   vividly   driving   home   the   close 
pi^nce   of   the   adversary.     An   ambitious 
operation   dubbed   Hop    Tac     Cooperation) 
two  years  ago.  which  was  to  clear  the  prov- 
inces surrounding  Saigon  of  all  VC  elemento, 
was  quietly  closed  down  a  few  weeks  ago.  a 


faUure.     But  this  time,  the  base  was  not 
hit:  just  a  few  Infiltrators  had  been  sighted. 
The   mllitory    waiting   room    at   Tan   Son 
Nhut  looks  like  the  modem  version  of  the 
Great  Migrations.    The  US  Air  Force  runs  a 
comprehensive   airlines   system  throughout 
the  country  and  to  several   "out-country" 
destinations  (Bangkok,  the  PhlUpplnes.  Tai- 
wan. Okinawa) .     Not  only  do  the  American 
mllitory  travel  on  duty,  as  couriers,  on  leave, 
as  replacemento  and  what  not.  but  the  Viet- 
namese  have  caught  on   to  the  traveling 
frenzy  and  every  planeload  has  Ito  fair  share 
of  Vietnamese  women  (presumably,  or  hope- 
fully   military    dependento    of    one    sort   or 
another),   traveling   with    ttay   babies   and 
indescribable  packages.    By  a  mUltary  sub- 
tlety  which   causes   American   Army   Corps 
here  to  be  known  as  "field  forces"  (reserving 
the  word  "corps"  for  the  Vietnamese  Army) , 
these  regular  mlUtary  Qlghte  are  not  known 
as  "flighto"  but  as  "missions."     The  planes 
flying  those  routes  usuaUy  are  Lockheeds, 
C-123     "Providers"    or     C-130     "Hercules," 
brutes  with  magnificent  short-takeoff  char- 
acteristics but  built  by  Lockheed   In  totol 
and  utter  dUregard  of  any  possible  human 
cargo     I  have  flown  in  military  planes  since 
1944.  but  I  believe  that  the  C-123's  Internal 
noise  level  is  far  beyond  the  pain  threshold. 
The  maximum-density  seating  arrangement 
(back  to  back  in  the  middle,  and  facing  In- 
ward on  the  sides,  with  sagging  cargo  nets 
as   seat  backs),   combined  with   the  dismal 
lighting,  give  the  whole  Interior  an  aspect  of 
some  mcredlble  oUve-drab  slum.    In  the  99 
percent  humidity  of  the  Vietnamese  air.  the 
cooling  system  of  the  aircraft  gives  off   a 
dense  acrid  mist.    "Must  be  Zyklon-B."  said 
the  man  from  Time  squeezed  In  next  to  me. 
referring  to  the  gas  used  by  the  NazU  In  the 
gas  chambers.    It  rains  steadily  inside  the 
aircraft,  and  from  all  sides  at  once.  It  seems, 
thanks  to  the  speed  of  the  plane.     Here  you 
can  teU  the  old-timers  from  the  new  arrivals: 
The  former  have  their  ralncoato  handy:  tbx 
others  grimly  settie  down  to  getting  soaked. 
A   new   item  of   equipment  has   appeared: 
black    Insignia    of    rank    and    service.    The 
gold-and-sUver  ranks  and  metal  badges  worn 
only  a  year   ago  have  given  way  to  black 
sUhouettes    of   their   former   selves,   a    grim 
homage  paid  to  the  VC  snipers.    This  has 
now   become   a  fad-ln-reverse,   as   garrison 
troopers  who  never  see  combat  also  begin  to 
wear  the  black  combat  Insignia. 

The  first  stop  te  Danang,  the  huge  alrbase 
in   central   Vietnam   with   what   seems   like 
miles  of  airplanes  parked  in  reveted  alcoves. 
"Out-country  arrivals  check  with  USAF  Cus- 
toms," says  a  big  sign.    In  other  words,  the 
US  Air  Force,  not  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment,  exercises  customs-Inspection  pre- 
rogatives here.     If  a  Vietnamese  official  was 
Involved  at  all.  he  was  invisible.    The  steady 
downpour    still    beate    down.    Contrary    to 
popular  mythology,  there  are  two  rainy  sea- 
sons in  Vietnam:  a  summer  one  In  the  south 
of  the  country  and  the  mountain  areas  and 
the  other   (a  winter  monsoon  lasting  until 
February)  along  the  coast  and  In  the  north, 
where  it  seriously  hampers  US  air  operations. 
At  Danang  begins  the  zone  of  responslblUty 
of  the  US  Marines.     Here  also,  the  subtleties 
prevail:  the  Marine  unite  were  first  known  as 
the  "Marine  Expeditionary  Force"  imtll  some- 
body discovered  that  the  French  troops  m 
Indochina  had  been  known  as  the  Corps  Ex- 
j)4dition7iaiTe.  and  thus  the  60.000  Marines  (a 
two-dlvUlon     reinforced     corps)     were    re- 
baptized  as  the  "Marines  Amphibious  Force  ' 
(MAP).  „      „ 

Further  northward,  beyond  Dong-Ha.  ues 
the  17th  parallel,  with  Ite  no  longer  Demili- 
tarized Zone  (DMZ).  Ito  hapless  Inspection 
post  of  the  Indlan-Canadlan-Pollsh  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  (ICC),  and  more 
Marines.  This  is  the  realm  of  an  all-perva- 
sive red  mud  covering  everything  at  least 
calf-deep.  It  Is  far  colder  here  than  In 
Saigon,  for  even  In  this  tropical  country 
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there  are  marked  changes  of  temperature 
With  rising  latitudes.  A  road  sign  along  Na- 
tional Road  No.  1  Is  a  clear  reminder  how 
different  things  are  up  here:  "Saigon — 1,138 
km,  Hanoi — 582  km."  Dong-Ha  Is  the  base 
of  the  American  forces,  mostly  from  the  3rd 
Marine  Division,  blocking  the  ITth  parallel. 
They  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  year's 
heavy  fighting  In  Operations  "Hastings"  and 
"Prairie,"  against  People's  Army  Division  324- 
B  and  paid  a  heavy  price  for  blocking  its 
penetration  into  South  Vietnam.  That  is,  if 
It  wanted  to  do  that;  for  there  are  some 
military  men  here  who  think  that  the  whole 
operation  of  the  334-B  was  a  bit  too  overt, 
too  blatant,  for  what  the  North  Vietnamese 
or  Viet  Cong  would  usually  do.  What  if  the 
division  simply  had  carried  out  a  diversionary 
maneuver,  deliberately  designed  to  draw 
American  troops  and  attention  away  from 
the  more  Important  areas  deep  in  the  South? 
The  militarization  of  political  thinking  here 
(all  Up  service  to  "pacification"  aside)  makes 
It  only  too  easy  to  decoy  everybody  and  every- 
thing into  a  wild-goose  chase  after  troops  in 
the  hope  of  yet  another  high  "kill  count." 
Whatever  the  reason,  324-B  took  serioua 
losses. 

ON   THB   ROOP 

ItCarine  headquarters  In  Dong-Ha  Is  In  an 
old  French  military  post,  with  Its  ochre 
masonry  walls,  supplemented  by  American 
temporary  barracks.  "You're  the  guy  who 
wants  to  meet  all  the  Marines  from  Dallas?" 
says  the  Marine  PIO  (Public  Information  Of- 
ficer). I  assured  him  that  I  wasn't  but  that 
I  wanted  to  go  northward  to  a  unit  on  the 
Demilitarized  Zone  for  Christmas.  The 
steady  rain  precluded  the  use  even  of  hell- 
copters — an  Interesting  conunentary  on  the 
foibles  of  alrpower  In  this  war — and  the  PIO 
suggested  I  try  and  hitch  a  ride  with  the 
Christmas  mall  truck.  "But  it's  a  hairy  ride, 
I  tall  you."  Before  I  left,  I  witnessed  a  brief 
ceremony  In  which  Marines  from  the  Recon- 
naissance Commandos  (Recondos)  were  giv- 
en medals.  It  was  held  In  one  of  the  French 
barracks  which  served  as  a  chapel.  In  the 
back,  vertically  stacked  mortar  shell  con- 
tainers gave  a  striking  Imitation  of  otgan 
pipes.  The  Recondos  stood  at  attention  In 
the  darkness  as  the  general  read  the  citation 
for  their  work  inside  VC  territory:  "I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  with  you.  ...  I  know 
it's  rough  when  we  cant  get  to  you  as  fast 
as  we  want  to.  .  .  ." 

Out  on  the  road  at  the  checkpoint,  two 
soggy  MP's  stood  near  a  flimsy  shelter  covered 
with  graffiti,  one  of  which  masterfully  ex- 
pressed the  whole  situation:  "I  can't  relate 
to  this  environment."  As  flies  assemble 
around  exposed  food,  a  handful  of  small 
Vietnamese  children  trooped  around  the 
checkpoint,  begging.  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh  number 
10,"  says  a  little  boy  in  English,  repeating 
an  American-Vietnamese  neologism  accord- 
ing to  which  good  things  are  "number  one" 
and  bad  things  scaled  at  10.  "Do  you  know 
where  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is?"  I  say  In  Vietnamese. 
"No,"  says  the  child. 

The  mail  truck.  Red  and  yellow  US  mall 
bags.  Two  OI's,  young,  one  a  Negro.  As 
we  leave  the  checkpoint,  the  driver  passes  his 
rifle  and  ammo  clips  back  to  me.  "Sir,  would 
you  mind  covering  my  side?"  It's  an  M-14, 
looking  very  much  like  Its  older  brother,  the 
M-1.  Familiar  gesture  of  pulling  back 
breech.  Inserting  the  first  round,  learned  two 
decades  ago;  of  locking  safety,  of  looking 
warily  at  Jungle  closing  In  on  the  road.  On 
the  right.  Bide  the  other  GI  cradles  his  sub- 
machlnegun  on  his  legs  propped  up  high 
on  the  dashboard  as  we  pick  up  speed,  rock- 
ing crazily  on  the  washboard  road.  The  roar 
of  the  engine  does  not  entirely  drown  out 
the  sound  of  Christmas  caroling  up  front  In 
the  truck's  Cab: 

Jingle  bells 

Mortar  shells 

VC  In  the  grass 

You  can  take  your  Merry  Christmas 

And  shove  It  up  yovir . 


In  the  mounting  darkness,  we  begin  to 
climb  out  of  the  bushes  and  trees  Into  a  flat 
expanse  of  shrubless  ground  completely 
churned  up  by  the  tracks  of  tires  and  tank 
treads.  The  sharp  outline  of  a  tank  hull 
mounting  twin  guns  whlazes  by. 

"Home,"  says  a  voice  in  the  truck  cab. 
"We  done  made  It  again." 

As  I  climb  out  of  the  txuck  with  my  pack 
and  hand  back  the  M-14,  the  voice  in  the 
truck  says:  "And  you  can  tell  'em,  buddy. 
War  Is ." 

This  was  Camp  J.  J.  Carroll,  also  known  as 
"Artillery  Plateau,"  probably  the  most  In- 
credible single  assemblage  of  groundborne 
firepower  anywhere  in  the  country.  Com- 
manded try  the  Marines,  but  also  including 
Army  artillery  outfits,  it  boasts  having  in  its 
Inventory  every  ground  weapon  deployed  In 
the  armed  forces,  from  infantry  weapons  up- 
ward to  the  Marine  "Ontos"  with  its  six 
deadly  106mm  recolUes*  cannon,  the  self- 
propelled  and  brand-now  175's  with  their 
35-foot-long  tubes,  and  even  an  eight-Inch 
gun  just  a  shade  shy  of  the  howitzers  de- 
ployed In  Europe  which  fire  atomic  shells. 

Sandbag  bunkers  and  acres  of  barbed-wire 
systems  (even  Interior  positions  are  sealed 
off  with  barbed  wire  to  limit  any  possible 
penetration  to  one  position)  surmounted  by 
the  menacing  tubes  pointing  in  all  directions 
for  all-around  support  give  the  whole  place  a 
weird  air  of  d^ja-vu:  ttoat  is  the  way  the 
battlefield  must  have  looked  in  World  War 
I,  and  that  was  what  some  of  the  French 
strongpolnts  In  North  Vietnam  looked  like 
12  years  ago,  minus  tha  immense  firepower. 
A  Dlen  Bien  Phu  with  solid  American  teeth. 

ON    A    CLEAR    DAY 

The  briefing  officer,  in  his  soft  Southern 
drawl,  soon  reveals  the  essential  feature  of 
Artillery  Plateau:  "On  a  clear  day  you  can 
see  the  South  China  See  on  your  right  and 
the  Laotian  border  on  your  left."  The  con- 
centric circles  on  the  acetate  map  overlay. 
Indicating  the  artillery's  maximum  "reach" 
for  each  caliber,  show  what  Is  meant — not 
only  is  much  of  the  whOIe  South  Vietnamese 
border  zone  within  thelt  range,  but  the  DMZ 
and  parts  of  North  Vietnam  as  well.  Did 
they  shoot  Into  North  Vietnam? 

"No.  That's  left  to  the  bombers  of  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force.  A  strange  distinction. 
If  you  ask  me." 

But  tonigh';,  Christmas  Eve,  the  truce  had 
begun,  and  Camp  J.  J.  OarroU  (a  Marine  cap- 
tain killed  accidentally  by  American  tanks 
last  summer  during  "Hastings")  was  hum- 
ming with  its  own  ChrlBtmas  activities  in  a 
subdued  way,  further  emphasized  by  the 
fog-laden  rain.  At  the  mess  tent,  the  menu 
was  the  standard  hash  potatoes  and  ham- 
burgers known  to  army  messes  the  world 
over.  But  outside,  a  Mitirine  choir  sang  car- 
ols— most  of  the  volcee  were  very  boyish. 
A  Santa  Glaus  in  full  rig,  ho-ho-holng 
through  a  loudspeaker,  rode  by  on  a  Mechan- 
ical Mule  (a  sort  of  Marine  mlnljeep),  wish- 
ing all  units  a  Merry  Christmas. 

"You  know,"  said  the  officer  next  to  me, 
"we're  going  to  have  a  helluvva  time  sleep- 
ing tonight  without  the  gunfire.  We  fire 
most  of  our  H-and-I  fHSrassment-and -Inter- 
diction 1  missions  at  night  and  we  haven't 
known  a  quiet  night  since  we  arrived  here 
last  September." 

Then  a  single  cannon  shot  rang  out  thun- 
derously. 

"Oh,  that.  That's  nothing.  Since  we 
don't  Include  reconnaissance  among  the 
missions  prohibited  by  the  truce,  we  keep 
firing  illuminating  flare  shells  to  be  sure 
nothing  crawls  around  out  there."  The 
single  shots  would  keep  on  ringing  out  at 
Irregular  Intervals  throughout  the  two  nights 
of  the  truce. 

On  the  perimeter,  where  the  bunkers 
stand  Intermingled  with  the  tanks,  the  men 
on  watch  talked  more  easily  than  usual  and 
were  more  relaxed.  "OB  other  days  they  can 
get  darn  trigger-happy  If  you  don't  happen 
to  have  the  password  rfady  when  they  chal- 


lenge you,"  said  the  platoon  commander  of 
one  of  the  posts.  But  they  were  also  pen- 
sive. "Here,  we  tell  Sundays  from  the  other 
days  because  that's  the  day  we  take  our 
weekly  malaria  pills,"  a  lance  corporal  said 
quietly.  "It's  not  like  Christmas  at  all,  ig 
it?" 

The  soldiers  had  built  a  stage  with  what- 
ever materials  could  be  scrounged,  in  the 
forlorn  hope  that  one  of  the  big  touring  at- 
tractions would  come  their  way  for  Christ- 
mas. It  did  not,  and  the  letdown  could  be 
clearly  felt. 

"The  only  guy  who  came  to  see  us  recently 
was  one  of  those  big-name  writers  that's 
touring  the  country,  and  he  only  stayed  for 
about  a  half -hour.  And,  boy,  he  looked  like 
he  needed  a  fifth  real  bad." 

By  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  the  mud 
had  deepened  by  another  few  Inches,  and  the 
walk  to  the  latrine.  In  combat  boots  and 
rain  poncho,  was  exquisite  agony.  In  the 
tent  there  was  a  mall  call — the  mail  we  had 
brought  up  the  evening  before — and  our 
squad  was  entitled  to  one  of  those  parcels 
made  up  by  thousands  of  schools  throughout 
the  country.  It  contained  nine  sets  of  play- 
ing cards  and  about  all  the  salacious  pocket 
books  that  the  neighborhood  had  been  able 
to  come  up  with.  The  accompanying  form 
letter,  signed  by  the  mothers  of  Rosemont 
Elementary  School  In  Minnesota,  stated: 
"We  hope  that  your  effort  will  help  the  cause 
of  democracy  and  help  stamp  out  Commu- 
nist aggression.  .  .  ." 

Sick  call  In  the  aid  station  tent.  An 
earnest  young  doctor  is  closing  a  deep  gash 
over  an  eye.  The  patient  lies  on  a  narrow 
table  covered  with  an  Army  blanket,  his 
boots  still  on  his  feet,  under  local  anesthesia, 
an  the  doctor  calmly  stitches  away  under  the 
light  of  a  single,  bare  40-watt  bulb.  "II 
they  only  could  see  me  at  medical  school 
In  Richmond,"  he  says  as  he  strips  off  hij 
gloves  a  few  minutes  later. 

But  beyond  Artillery  Plateau  which,  with 
Its  various  units,  still  gives  the  Impression 
of  spaciousness,  here  are  other,  more  night- 
marish places   like   The   Rockplle   and  Kh6 
Sanh.     The   Rockplle   Is   a   1,200-foot  near- 
pyramid  which,  though  overtowered  by  near- 
by  mountains,   commands   a   view  of  five 
valleys    and    cost    the    Marines    dearly   last 
summer  when  they  had  to  dislodge  deter- 
mined VC  machlnegunners  from  it.     Its  top 
has  enough  fiat  space  for  two  medium-sized 
dinner    tables.    Twenty    Marines    and    two 
artillery  PO's  (Forward  Observers)  live  on  it 
for  weeks  at  a  time.    Its  helicopter  platform 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  loose  planks  Jutting 
out  over  a  900-foot  sheer  drop,  and  through 
what  can  only  be  called  idiotic  pride,  the 
Marines  Insist  on  using  their  unwieldy  H-34 
choppers,  whose  tricycle  landing  gear  pro- 
hibits settling  down  on  the  platform;  rather 
than  using  the  Army's  "Hueys"  whose  land- 
ing skids  accommodate  themselves  easily  to 
it.    On  the  day  I  went  there,  a  Marine  re- 
turnee nearly  lost  his  grip  as  a  gust  of  wind 
pushed    the    H-34    from    Its    landing-hover 
stance.     For    some    mad    seconds    the   man 
hung   on   by   his    fingertips    until    the   door 
gunner  and  I  dragged  him  in  by  his  clothes. 
Yet   this   was   a   "good"   day,   because  the 
weather  permitted  the  landing  of  a  chopper. 
"One  of  the  FO's  once  stayed  for  43  solid 
days   on   The   Rockplle.     By   the   time   they 
picked  him  off,  he  was  throwing  rocks  at  the 
passing  Jets." 

Throwing  rocks  Is  a  favorite  pastime  on 
The  Rockplle.  Sometimes  the  VC  crawls 
right  past  the  sentries  of  Lima  Company  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain  and  throws  rocks 
at  the  Marines.  They,  In  turn,  throw  them 
back.  "Finally,  we  threw  a  grenade  every 
fifth  time.    That  stopped  them." 

SOMZ    OTHEB    PROBLEMS 

On  so  small  an  area,  claustrophobia  sis  well 
as  boredom  or  the  equally  merciless  sun  or 
rain  are  real  problems.  The  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  the  human  excrement  was 
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almost  Insurmountable  until  a  deep  chim- 
ney was  found  to  one  of  the  uninhabited 
CTottoes  below.  And  then  there  are  the 
Sonkeys,  a  thieving  lot  who  often  pilfer  the 
meager  rations.  When  the  Marines  rou- 
tinely informed  Lima  Company  below  that 
they  were  going  to  shoot  some  of  them,  the 
renly  came  Just  as  routinely:  "Are  they  VC 
aws  or  frlendlles?"  Just  before  the  truce, 
on  December  22,  the  VC  had  made  a  deter- 
mined probe  against  The  Rockplle.  It  would 
not  be  the  last. 

Beyond  The  Rockplle  lay  Kh6  Sanh, 
another  former  French  fort  which  had  grown 
from  a  small  Special  Forces  camp  to  a  dug-ln 
position  with  Marines  and  artillery.  Sealed 
off  from  the  outside  world  except  for  air 
transport,  Kh6  Sanh  had  been  Isolated  for 
five  days  around  Christmas. 

"Now  there's  real  Jungle,"  said  a  young 
artillery  captain  patiently  awaiting  a  mo- 
ment's clear  weather  to  return  to  his  outfit 
there.  "On  one  patrol  we  had  a  man  who  had 
collected  80  leeches  on  his  body.  He  died 
later  from  exhaustion  and  loss  of  blood. 
Another  had  a  leech  crawl  through  his  penis 
into  his  bladder.  Most  of  us  are  wearing 
prophylactics  on  patrol  to  prevent  that,  be- 
Muse  It's  painful  as  hell.  How  the  VC  can 
stay  in  there  year  in,  year  out.  Just  beats 

me." 

Hanoi  Hannah,  the  North  Vietnamese 
English-language  radio  announcer,  recently 
informed  the  Kh*  Sanh  garrison  (naming 
units  by  name)  that  It  would  be  destroyed. 
Recent  Intelligence  reports  show  that  ele- 
ments of  the  341st  People's  Army  Division 
were  on  the  move  and  that  17  elephants, 
possibly  carrying  heavy  Soviet  mortars,  were 
somewhere  near  there  In  the  deep  Jungle. 

"All  they  need  Is  a  few  days  of  bad  weather 
when  we  cannot  use  our  air  power,  and  we're 
In  real  trouble." 

Christmas  dinner  Included  all  the  trim- 
mings, but  no  turkey.  Bad  weather  had 
upset  that  part  of  the  logistics,  apparently. 
Short  Christmas  services  were  held  here  and 
there  by  the  chaplains  before  small  audi- 
ences.    A  group  of  OI's  was  lustily  singing: 

On  the  first  hour  of  Christmas 

The  VC  came  at  me 

In  one  ambush 

With  two  hand  grenades 

Three  bugles  blowing 

Four  fiags  a-flying 

Five  mortar  rounds  .  .  . 

A  few  officers  were  discussing  the  war. 
Like  the  proverbial  atheists  who  aren't  sup- 
posed to  be  in  frontline  trenches,  there 
wasn't  a  "hawk"  among  them.  At  11  p.m. 
the  message  center  brought  a  last  "Merry 
Christmas"  message  from  a  parent  unit  fur- 
ther down  along  the  coast.  The  drumming 
of  the  rain  on  the  tents  became  louder  as 
one  by  one  the  power  generators  closed  down 
for  the  night. 

At  7:15  a.m.  on  Monday  morning,  the 
ground  started  to  shake  as  the  heavy  guns 
began  to  fire  their  first  post-truce  mission, 
unobserved  H-and-I  fire  on  targets  deeply 
shrouded  In  fog,  at  $168  a  shell. 

One  hour  later,  an  enormous  dull  roar 
echoed  back  from  the  mountains  to  the 
north  of  us:  the  giant  B-52  bombers  from 
Guam  had  unloaded  hundreds  of  tons  of 
bombs  on  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 

They  had  taken  off  for  their  mission  five 
hours  before  the  truce  had  expired. 


ARCHBISHOP  LUCEY  GIVES  CONDI- 
■nONAL   APPROVAL   TO   PLANNED 
PARENTHOOD  PROJECT 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
on  January  17  Archbishop  Robert  E. 
Lucey,  of  San  Antonio,  one  of  the  out- 
standing churchmen  of  our  time,  gave 
his  approval  to  a  proposed  planned  par- 


enthood program  for  San  Antonio  and 
Bexar  County.  The  archbishop's  approv- 
al was  conditioned  on  the  understanding 
that  no  teachings  that  are  opposed  by 
the  church  should  be  forced  upon  Cath- 
olics. 

Realizing  that  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church 
not  only  to  instruct  its  members  on  what 
Is  sinful  but  also  on  what  is  good  and  decent, 
we  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  give  neces- 
sary instruction  to  our  people  and  to  offer 
cooperation  to  men  of  good  will  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  community  and  for  the  peace 
of  conscience  of  our  people — 

Archbishop  Lucey  said. 

Therefore  I  approve  of  a  grant  of  Federal 
funds  to  this  (Planned  Parenthood)  Associa- 
tion. 

Archbishop  Lucey's  action  is  an  event 
of  major  importance,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  excerpt  of  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  January  18  San  Antonio 
Light  and  an  article  from  the  January 
20,  1967,  New  York  Times  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  20,  1967] 
Catholic  Prelate  CoNornoNALLY  Backs 

Pamu-y  Planning  Projects 
San  Antonio,  Tfex.,  January   19    (UPI). — 
The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  San  An- 
tonio    approved     a     proposed     community 
Planned  Parenthood  program  yesterday  on 
the  condition  that  no  teachings  that  are  op- 
posed by  the  church  be  forced  on  Catholics. 
The  Most  Rev.  Robert  E.  Lucey  said: 
"Human  beings  should  be  Judiciously  in- 
formed  of   scientific   advances   and   explora- 
tion by  methods  by  which  spouses  can  be 
helped    in   arranging   the   number   of   their 
children." 

A  $209,000  grant  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  will  be  used  to  set  up 
12  family  planning  clinics  in  San  Antonio 
and  Bexar  County. 

"Planned  Parenthood  shares  with  us  a 
desire  to  Inform  married  parents  of  their 
responsibility  to  society  In  bearing  children," 
the  Archbishop  said. 

"We  have  the  assurance  of  the  officers  of 
the  association  that  they  welcome  our  collab- 
oration in  their  expenditure  of  public  funds 
m  this  field  of  delicate  human  relations  and 
that  the  religious  convictions  of  their  clients 
will  be  scrupulously  respected." 

Archbishop  Lucey  said  he  had  been  told 
that  the  clinics  would  be  educational  and 
would  not  force  any  beliefs  or  methods  on 
the  participants. 

COUNCIL    IS    CITED 

The  Archbishop  said  the  last  Ecumenical 
Council  in  Rome  had  condemned  "unnat- 
ural methods  of  family  regulation"  and  said 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
could  not  undertake  methods  regulating 
procreation  that  are  contrary  to  the  teachings 
of  the  church. 

But  Archbishop  Lucey  also  quoted  the 
Council  as  saying: 

"In  view  of  the  inalienable  right  to  marry 
and  beget  children,  the  question  of  how 
many  children  should  be  born  belongs  to  the 
honest  Judgment  of  the  parents." 

The  Archbishop  said  he  hoped  the  clinics 
would  help  parents  in  this  decision. 

William  Clark,  president  of  Planned  Par- 
enthood, said  the  services  and  counseling 
would  be  offered  exclusively  to  married  wom- 
en on  a  voluntary  basis. 

"The   objectives   of   Planned   Parenthood 

are  to  see  that  all  families  in  San  Antonio 

are  extended  the  best  medical  care,"  he  said. 

Dr.    William    Strozler,     member    of     the 


Planned  Parenthood  board,  said  all  aspects 
offered  by  the  clinics  had  been  found  safe. 
The  program  will  be  administered  by  a 
special  managing  committee  made  up  of 
board  members,  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent neighborhoods  and  medical  and  wel- 
fare delegates. 

[From  the  San  Antomo  Light,  Jan.  18,  1967] 
Two-Mn.LiON  Dollars  in  EODC  Projects  In- 
cludes Fasmlt   Planning  Action — Lucet 
Approves 

The  EODC  approved  nearly  $2  million 
worth  of  community  action  programs  Tues- 
day night.  Including  a  $209,888  planned 
parenthood  proposal,  for  submission  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  Washing- 
ton. 

The  planned  parenthood  proposal  carried 
the  endorsement  of  Archbishop  Robert  E. 
Lucey. 

A  statement  from  the  archbishop  was 
distributed  to  members  of  the  EODC  board 
of  directors  meeiing  at  the  Alamo  National 
Bank  assembly  room. 

In  reference  to  what  It  called  a  belief 
by  some  that  the  Catholic  Church  advo- 
cates irresponsible  parenthood,  the  state- 
ment declared,  "This  is  not  true  .  .  .  the 
church  teaches  that  parents  have  the  free- 
dom and  responslbUlty  ultimately  to  pass 
Judgment  In  the  sight  of  God  as  to  the  size 
o'  their  family." 

The  statement  quoted  excerpts  from  Vati- 
can II  in  its  Decree  on  the  Church  In  the 
Modern  World  to  support  the  archdiocese's 
position  regarding  "the  problem  of  family 
planning." 

The  Lucey  statement  said:  'The  Planned 
Parenthood  Association  (sponsor  of  the  pro- 
posal) shares  with  us  a  desire  to  Inform 
married  parents  of  their  responslblUty  to 
society  in  bearing  children.  Our  agreement 
as  to  how  this  may  best  be  done  Is  only 
partial,  but  we  have  an  assurance  from 
the  officers  of  the  association  that  they  wel- 
come our  collaboration  In  their  expenditure 
of  public  funds  in  this  field  of  delicate 
human  relations,  and  that  the  religious  con- 
victions of  their  clients  will  be  scrupulously 
respected. 

•A  divine  mandate  has  not  been  bestowed 
on  Catholic  citizens  to  prevent  non-Cath- 
ollcs  from  receiving  certain  privileges  ap- 
proved by  civil  law.  If  these  privileges  are 
contrary  "to  divine  law,  we  may  not  compel 
our  fellow  Americans  to  renounce  them. 

"Realizing  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church 
not  only  to  Instruct  its  members  on  what  is 
sinful  but  also  on  what  is  good  and  decent, 
we  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  give  neces- 
sary instruction  to  our  people  and  to  offer 
cooperation  to  men  of  good  will  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  community  and  for  the  peace  of 
conscience  of  our  people. 

"Therefore,  I  approve  of  a  grant  of  federal 
funds  to  this  (Planned  Parenthood)  associa- 
tion." 

The  proposal,  which  provides  for  family 
planning  counseling  and  materials  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Health  District,  stipulates  only  married 
women  may  be  served. 

An  EODC  priorities  committee  had  first 
recommended  adoption  of  the  proposal  to  be 
financed  through  funds  "earmarked." 

Of  the  committee  of  11  members,  two  did 
not  recommend  approval  and  rendered 
minority  reports. 

However,  a  ruling  by  OEO  after  the  prior- 
ities committee  last  met  withdrew  the  ear- 
marked funds  designation  from  family  plan- 
ning proposals,  and  the  EODC  board  had  to 
vote  Tuesday  on  whether  to  place  planned 
parenthood  among  the  community  action 
proposals  It  was  submitting  to  Washington 
for  funding. 

The  motion  placing  planned  parenthood 
In  the  "package"  carried,  but  the  board  mem- 
bers voted  a  higher  priority  number  for  other 
programs. 
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PHILANTHROPIST  CURRIERS  BiCSS- 
INQ  AT  SEA 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  world's  best-known  philan- 
thropic couples  Is  missing  at  sea  on  a 
chartered  airplane  flight  over  the  Carib- 
bean, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Currier. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Currier  set  up  the  Ta- 
conlc  Ftoimdation  In  1958  to  finance  the 
civil  rights  movement,  child  welfare,  race 
relations  and  youth  work.  Their  activi- 
ties on  the  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  are  known  around  the  world. 

Mrs.  Currier  Is  a  granddaughter  of  the 
late  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  a  daughter  of 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
David  K.  E.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Currier  Is  president  of  Urban 
America,  a  nonprofit  organization  to  Im- 
prove life  in  American  cities,  suid  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  the  United 
Nations  as  well  as  a  member  of  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson's  beautiflcation  commit- 
tee. 

The  UjS.  Coast  Guard  is  now  conduct- 
ing a  search  for  the  plane  that  carried 
the  Curriers.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
this  search  will  end  successfully  in  dis- 
covering and  rescuing  this  outstanding 
couple,  who  have  given  so  much  of  them- 
selves to  the  best  interests  of  their 
country. 

Iifr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  the  account 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Thursday, 
January  19,  1967,  on  page  A3,  of  this 
tragic  event. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  tbe  Wasiiizigton  Foat,  Jan.  19,  1967] 

Mellok  w«t»»mi    Husband,  Lost  at  Ska 

Coast  Ouard  ships  and  planes  conducted 
an  Intensive  search  of  a  wide  area  of  the 
Caribbean  last  night  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
R.  Currier,  Internationally  known  phllan- 
tbroptsta,  whose  chartered  plane  disappeared 
Tuesday  night  on  a  flight  from  San  Juan  to 
St.  Thomas  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mrs.  Currier,  the  former  Audrey  Bruce,  Is 
a  granddaughter  of  tbe  late  Andrew  W.  Mel- 
lon, the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  who 
gave  Washington  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
and  a  daughter  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  David  K.  E.  Bruce. 

Wire  services  reported  that  the  couple  who 
maintain  homes  In  New  York  City  and  The 
Plains,  Va.,  were  flying  to  St.  Thomas  where 
they  were  to  begin  a  10-day  vacation  cruise 
in  tbe  West  Indies. 

Mrs.  Currier,  33,  Is  a  nelce  of  Paul  MeUon, 
of  UpperviUe,  Va.,  president  of  tbe  National 
Gallery. 

Her  husband  Stephen,  36,  Is  president  of 
Urban  America,  a  non-proflt  foundation  to 
improve  living  In  American  cities,  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  the  United  Nations 
and  a  member  of  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
beautiflcation  committee. 

He  and  his  wife  set  up  the  Taconlc  Founda- 
tion in  1958  to  flnance  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, child  welfare,  race  relations  and  youth 
work. 

The  wire  services  said  the  plane,  a  twin- 
engine  Piper  Apache  piloted  by  John  D.  Wat- 
son, of  Airplane  Charters,  Inc.,  was  last  heard 
from  at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday  about  a  half  hour 
after  It  had  taken  off  from  San  Juan.  At 
that  time  It  asked  for  permission  to  fly  over 
Culebra  Island,  which  Is  used  by  the  Navy 
for  maneuvers.  Tbe  pilot  was  told  to  fly 
around  the  Island. 

The  flight  from  San  Juan  to  St.  Thomas 
takes  about  an  hour  and  Is  mostly  over  water. 


Tbe  Federal  Aviation  Agency  office  In  San 
Juan  said  there  was  no  record  that  Watson 
had  filed  a  flight  plan  and  the  search  was  not 
started  until  5  a.m.  yesterday  after  a  report 
was  made  when  tbe  carriers  failed  to  Join 
several  yachUng  parties  in  St.  Thomas  as 
scheduled. 

The  Curriers  were  believed  to  be  the  only 
passengers  aboard  the  plane,  which  was 
equipped  with  Ave  life  jackets  and  a  two- 
passenger  orange  rubber  raft. 

The  Currters  were  married  in  Connecticut 
in  1965  whUe  she  was  a  student  at  RadcUSe 
College.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. They  have  three  children,  Adrla,  10; 
Lavinla,  9,  and  Michael,  6,  who  remained  In 
New  York. 


WEBB  COUNTY,  TEX.,  EXPERIENCES 
FAVORABLE  RESULTS  WITH  ED- 
UCATIONAL PROGRAMS  THAT 
WOULD  BE  ASSISTED  UNDER  THE 
BILINGUAL  AMBRICAN  EDUCA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  17,  1967,  I  introduced  the 
Bilingual  American  Education  Act,  a  bill 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  schools 
so  they  can  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  educational  problems  of  students 
whose  mother  tongue  is  Spanish  and  to 
whom  English  is  a  foreign  language. 
The  bill  would  assist  schools  in  financing 
activities  such  as  bilingual  education 
programs,  the  teaching  of  English  as  a 
foreign  language,  the  teaching  of  Span- 
ish as  a  native  language,  and  other  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  these  special  ed- 
ucational needs — mainly  In  five  South- 
western States  and  alto  the  State  of  New 
York  and  a  few  other  States  in  the 
North,  which  have  a  large  concentration 
of  people  of  American-Mexican  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  descent. 

For  the  past  2  years  the  United  Con- 
solidated Independent  School  District  In 
Webb  County,  Tex.,  has  been  carrying 
out  some  of  the  bilingual  programs  that 
would  receive  assistance  under  my  bill. 
The  initial  results  have  been  encourag- 
ing. I 

Two  resiUts  are  obvious — 

Says  the  program's  director,  Victor 
Cruz-Aedo. 

The  Spanish-speaking  pupil  who  formerly 
withdrew  from  the  group  due  to  his  in- 
ability to  understand  or  to  be  understood  la 
now  part  of  the  class. 

He  feels  that  the  English-speaking 
children  have  also  benefited,  not  only 
in  learning  a  second  language  but  in 
grasping  sounder  En^lsh  reading  habits. 

Many  of  the  English-speaking  stu- 
dents are  far  advEuiced  in  their  reading 
levels  and  the  Spanish-speaking  students 
have  improved  comprehension  in  their 
reading. 

The  bill  is  open  for  cosponsors  until 
Wednesday,  January  25,  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle "He  Is  Handictpped  If  We  Take 
Away  His  Language,"  by  Ramon  Garces, 
appearing  in  the  December  9,  1966, 
Texas  Observer,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Garces  said,  in  transmitting  his  article 
to  the  Observer:         | 

A  program  such  as  tMs  would  have  helped 
guys  like  me  and  others  who  were  raised  on 
the  border  In  a  bilingual   environment.    I 


couldn't  speak  English  untU  I  was  eig^j^ 
years  old,  and  until  I  had  struggled  through 
first,  second,  and  third  grade  without  knov. 
ing  why  it  was  so  hard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

"He  Is  Handicappd)  If  Wk  Take  Awat  His 
Language" 

(By  Ramon  Garces) 

Laredo. — For  years  educators  have  believed 
that  the  best  way  to  help  Spanish-spealcing 
students  assimilate  themselves  into  the  An- 
glo culture  is  to  discourage  them  from  devel- 
oping their  Hispanic  backgrounds.  The  first 
classroom  edict  that  Mexican-American  chil- 
dren hear  when  they  enter  the  first  grade  in 
elementary  schools,  from  Brownsville  to  El 
Paso,  Is  "Don't  speak  Spanish."  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  a  first  grader  to  be  fined  a  penny 
for  every  word  the  teacher  bears  him  speak  in 
Spanish.  Texas  has  a  state  law  prohibiting 
teaching  in  any  language  but  English  in  the 
public  schools,  except  In  foreign  language 
coxirses. 

This  approach  has  been  frowned  on  by 
some  educators,  particularly  teachers  whose 
students  are  from  home  environments  that 
have  prevented  them  from  learning  a  single 
word  of  English.  In  some  South  Texas  com- 
munities there  are  teachers  who  violate  tbe 
state  law  and  teach  bilingually  whenever  the; 
can.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  If  you  tell 
them  'two  plus  two  is  four'  in  English  and 
they  don't  understand?"  asked  a  teacher  in 
a  school  near  the  small  cattle-ranch  commu- 
nity of  Encinal  in  LaSalle  county.  "You  tell 
them  In  Spanish  and  they  get  It." 

Some  Texas  educators  who  became  aware 
of  the  effectiveness  of  blllngualism  in  teach- 
ing English  to  Spanish-speaking  children 
several  years  ago  began  to  look  around  for  a 
school  district  bold  enough  to  experiment  in 
this  metbod.  Two  of  those  educators  were 
Dr.  Thepdore  Anderson  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Michael,  both  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

Three  years  ago  they  found  the  district 
they  were  searching  for,  located  in  a  vast 
area  of  Webb  County.  The  United  Consoli- 
dated Independent  School  District's  many 
miles  embrace  cattle  ranches  with  their 
many  Mexican -American  ranch-band  famlllet 
who  barely  speak  English;  a  part  of  the  Lare- 
do Air  Force  Base  area  with  numerous  fam- 
ilies transferred  from  the  northern  U.S.,  who 
speak  only  English;  and  a  suburb  called  Del 
Mar  Hills,  made  up  of  high  Income  famlllet, 
both  Latin  and  Anglo. 

Tbe  imaginative  school  administrators 
were  wlUlng  to  experiment.  Concerned  by 
the  niunber  of  drop-outs  In  elementary 
school,  particularly  among  the  Spanish- 
speaking  students.  Superintendent  Harold  C. 
Brantley  discussed  the  problem  with  Board 
President  Joe  Flnley,  Jr.,  manager  of  tbe  huge 
Callagban  cattle  ranch.  They  agreed  that 
the  children  were  having  trouble  staying  in 
school  because  of  language  difficulties. 

School  Board  members  approached  di- 
minutive, greying  school  teacher  Victor 
Cruz-Aedo,  superintendent  of  Holding  In- 
stitute, a  private  school  which  Is  attended 
by  many  students  from  Mexico.  Cruz-Aedo's, 
program  of  bilingual  teaching  at  Holding 
has  taught  English  to  many  who  are  now 
Nuevo  Laredo  and  Monterrey  businessmen. 
Cruz-Aedo  also  had  noted  that  most  children 
who  had  received  Spanish-language  schooling 
in  Mexico  and  who  were  later  taught  English 
bilingually  at  Holding  advanced  much 
faster  than  the  Mexican-Americans  who  had 
been  taught  tbe  three  R's  only  in  English 
from  the  beginning. 

Brantley  went  to  the  Texas  Education 
Agency  and  discussed  tbe  problem.  He  was 
referred  to  Drs.  Andersson  and  Michael. 
Cruz-Aedo  joined  the  United  Consolidated 
District  faculty  and  began  the  revolutionary 
bilingual  program  in  September,  1964.  It 
was  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  continuing 
program,  with  bilingual  teaching  in  the  first 
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0ule  the  first  year,  adding  another  grade 
Scb  year  after  that  unUl  all  six  elementary 
grades  are  conducted  blUngually.  At  the  be- 
Snnlng  there  were  69  first  grade  pupils,  17  of 
Kem  English-speaking  and  62  Spanlsh- 
gpeaklng  in  the  program;  now  there  are  339 
studento  and  eight  teachers  In  the  first  three 
nades. 

Mrs.  Dolores  Earles,  originally  from  Nuevo 
mredo,  Mexico,  but  educated  in  the  United 
States,  conducts  one  of  the  bilingual  claaaes, 
gie  u'one  of  tbe  three  original  teachers  in 
the  program.  Tbe  class  starts  with  the 
pledging  of  allegiance  to  the  flag — first  In 
Bigllsh  then  In  Spanish.  "Eata  ea  mi  mano 
ierecha,  esta  es  mi  mono  izquierda"  (This 
is  my  right  hand  this  Is  my  left  hand) ,  the 
first  graders  begin  in  sing-song.  "Me  pongo 
la  mano  derecha  sobre  mi  corazdn"  (I  place 
my  right  hand  over  my  heart).  The  pledge 
of  allegiance  comes  out  In  Spanish  "Le  day 
mi  lealtod  a  la  t>av4leTa  de  los  Estadoa  Untdoa 
ie  America  y  a  la  Republica  que  representa; 
una  nacidn.  bajo  DUu,  indivisible,  con 
Ubertad  y  justicia  para  todos." 

As  the  class  progresses,  Mrs.  Earles  wUl 
tell  a  story  about  a  lost  dog.  Two  dark- 
eyed  tots  called  to  the  front  of  tbe  class  sing, 
"Oh,  where,  oh  where  can  my  little  dog  be; 
Oi,  where,  oh,  where  can  he  be?"  But  what 
If  you're  looking  for  tbe  dog  In  Mexico?  asks 
Mrs.  Earles.  Then  two  Uttle  blonde  first 
graders  take  over  in  almost  perfect  Spanish: 
"A  ddnde,  a  ddnde  se  fue  ml  perrito;  a  ddnde, 
a  i&nde  ae  fue?" 

Mrs.  Earles  explains  that  there  is  no  group- 
ing of  students  on  the  basis  of  how  much 
Spanish  or  English  they  know.  She  says  that 
the  young  children  have  no  trouble  learning 
the  alphabet  In  both  languages.  They  are 
taught  It  first  in  Engllah,  then  In  Spanish. 
All  the  consonants,  she  points  out,  have  the 
same  sound  In  English,  except  some,  Uke  the 
"h,"  which  is  silent  in  Spanish,  and  the  "J," 
which  has  an  English  "h"  sovmd.  The  vowels 
are  pronounced  differently,  and  as  the 
children  learn  the  changes,  Mrs.  Earles  says, 
they  learn  to  put  letters  together  to  make 
sounds.  Everything  Is  taught  bUlnguaUy, 
from  geography  to  arithmetic. 

What  have  been  the  resvUte?  "Two  results 
are  obvious,"  said  Cruz-Aedo.  "The  Spanish- 
speaking  pupil  who  formerly  withdrew  from 
the  group  due  to  his  inabUity  to  understand 
or  to  be  understood  Is  now  part  of  the  class." 
The  English-speaking  children  have  also 
benefitted,  he  says,  not  only  In  learning  a 
second  language,  but  in  grasping  sounder 
English  reading  habits. 

Mrs.  Earles  tells  of  an  Engllsh-Bpeaking 
child  with  a  speech  impediment.  He  coxild 
not  pronounce  an  "r"  in  English.  But  when 
he  read  a  word  in  SpanUh  with  an  "r"  sound, 
he  had  no  difficulty.  He  could  even  roU 
the  "r"  with  an  extra  effort.  Eventually  his 
"r"  speech  difficulty  in  English  vanished. 
"His  mother  came  dovm  to  ask  If  we  were 
giving  lilm  speech  therapy,"  Mrs.  Earlee 
recalls. 

There  are  three  types  of  pupils,  Mrs.  Earles 
says:  those  who  speak  only  English,  those 
who  speak  only  Spanish,  and  those  who  speak 
a  little  of  both,  although  they  are  not  pro- 
ficient in  either.  "Tbe  bilingual  child  is  a 
helper  to  the  other  two  types  of  students," 
she  says.  She  calls  the  bUlngual  pupU  the 
richest  student.  "But  he  is  handicapped  if 
we  take  away  his  language." 

Cruz-Aedo  says  that  some  admlnlstratorB 
who  have  heard  of  the  Webb  county  experi- 
ment are  cool  towards  It,  "but  most  of  the 
teachers  are  for  it  because  they  know  the 
problem."  One  of  the  objections  raised  Is 
that  bilingual  teaching  will  hold  back  the 
English-speaking  pupil.  Another  is  that  it 
takes  more  time  to  conduct  a  class  blUngu- 
ally. In  answer,  Cruz-Aedo  points  out  that 
all  of  the  three  grades  now  underway  at 
United  are  up  with  their  curriculum  schedule, 
and  not  one  student  has  been  held  back.  In 
fact,  he  says,  many  of  the  English -speaking 
students  are  far  advanced  In  their  reading 


levels.  The  Spanish-speaking  students  have 
a  higher  understanding  ability  in  their 
reading.  The  same  time  is  allotted  to  learn- 
ing basic  skUls  and  concepts  in  bUingual 
teaching  as  In  monolingual  schools  with  the 
difference  that  In  the  bUlngual  program  the 
time  Is  divided  between  the  two  languages. 

Cruz-Aedo  said  that  in  the  beginning 
stages  the  basic  skills  and  concepts  are  in- 
troduced In  the  mother  language  of  each 
pupil.  These  skilis  and  concepts  are  then 
reintroduced  In  the  second  language.  "In 
this  way  the  cbUd  wlU  reinforce  the  concepts 
and  skills  and  at  the  same  time  advance  In 
his  mastery  of  the  second  language,"  says 
Cruz-Aedo. 

The  Importance  of  helping  tbe  Mexican- 
American  BChoolchUd  through  bUlngual 
teaching  has  already  won  the  attention  of 
state  legislators  and  educators.  Speaker  of 
the  House  Ben  Barnes  last  summer  called  a 
conference  of  principals  and  supertotendents 
to  discuss  the  programs  for  Texas.  One  of 
the  first  steps  In  beginning  a  bilingual  pro- 
gram for  Texas  schools  with  predominantly 
Mexican -American  children,  many  educators 
agree,  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  state  law 
which  specifies  that  instruction  shoiUd  be 
only  in  English.  Many  school  boards  should 
also  repeal  policies  which  prohibit  the  speak- 
ing of  Spanish  In  schools,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Agency  declares.  The  N.E.A.  adds.  In 
a  report  on  blllngualism,  that  the  Webb 
County  program  and  "other  similar  programs 
that  we  observed  in  our  survey— plus  our  own 
experiences  and  Independent  studies— have 
persuaded  us  beyond  any  doubts  of  the  valid- 
ity of  bUlnguaUsm." 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  49th  armlversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  Independence  of  the 
Ukraine  was  observed  yesterday.  This 
is  an  important  event  for  all  Americans 
and  especially  for  those  of  Ukrainiai^ 
descent.  Many  of  these  descendants  are 
outstanding  citizens  of  my  Staie. 

F\)r  more  than  fo\ir  decades  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Ukraine  have  been  fighting,  by 
every  available  means,  for  the  reestab- 
llshment  of  their  independence.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  event  is  clearly  one 
with  which  every  American  should  be 
concerned.  By  participating  in  it  we  are 
demonstrating  to  Ukrainians  and  all 
others  living  behind  the  Iron  Curtahi  our 
unity  and  determination  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

In  North  Dakota  a  number  of  activi- 
ties are  being  conducted  as  a  part  of  the 
observance  this  year.  The  president  of 
the  North  Dakota  branch  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America, 
Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky,  Indicated  In  a 
recent  letter  that  these  activities  will  in- 
clude special  church  services,  rallies,  and 
radio  programs.  In  addition,  I  believe  he 
very  effectively  explains  why  this  event 
is  Important  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Zukowsky's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Ukrainian  Conckess, 
Committee  op  America,  Inc., 
Steele.  N.  Dak..  January  14, 1967. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Yotjno, 
U.S.  Senator  of  North  Dakota, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Young:    January  22,   1967 
will  mark  the  49th  Anniversary  of  the  Procla- 


mation of  Independence  of  the  Ukrainian 
National  RepubUc,  and  the  48th  Anniversary 
of  the  Act  of  Union,  whereby  aU  Ukrainian 
ethnic  lands  were  united  into  one  independ- 
ent and  sovereign  state  of  tbe  Ukrainian  na- 
tion. The  Independence  of  Ukraine  was  pro- 
claimed In  Kiev,  the  capital  of  Ukraine,  on 
January  22,  1918  and  the  Act  of  Union  took 
place  a  year  later,  on  January  22,  1919,  also 
in  Kiev. 

The  young  Ukrainian  democratic  repubUc 
was  Immediately  recognized  by  a  number  of 
foreign  governments,  Including  that  of  Soviet 
Russia.  The  latter,  however,  almost  simul- 
taneously with  recognition,  declared  war  and 
began  a  large  scale  Invasion  of  Ukraine.  For 
31/2  years  Ukrainian  people  waged  a  gallant 
struggle  In  defense  of  their  country,  alone  and 
unaided.  EventuaUy,  In  1921  Ukraine  suc- 
cumbed to  the  superior  forces  of  Communist 
Russia,  and  became  part  of  the  Russian 
Communist  empire,  known  as  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  freedom-loving  people  of  Ukraine  have 
not  accepted  Soviet  Russian  domination  and 
have  been  fighting  for  tbe  re-establishment 
of  their  Independence  by  all  means  accessible 
to  them,  for  the  46  years. 

During  World  War  n  the  Ukrainian  people 
organized  a  powerful  underground  resistance 
movement,  known  as  the  Ukrainian  Insur- 
gent Army  (UFA),  which  fought  not  only 
against  the  Nazi  regime,  but  against  the 
Soviet  security  troops  as  well.  Stalin  and 
Khrushchev  unleashed  bloody  persecution 
and  reprisals  against  the  Ukrainian  people  In 
the  late  1940*8  and  it  was  Khrushchev  himself 
who  stated  at  the  XX-th  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
February.  1956,  that  "StaUn  had  wanted  to 
deport  all  Ukrainians,  but  there  were  too 
many  of  them  and  there  was  no  place  to 
which  they  could  be  deported". 

Relentless  and  harsh  persecutions  of 
Ukrainians  continued  after  the  death  of 
Stalin,  and  it  continues  now  after  the  ouster 
of  KliruBhchev  from  the  top  leadership  in 
the  Kremlin,  Inasmucb  as  the  Brezhnev- 
:osygln  duumvirate  is  bent  on  keeping  the 
„brtet  Russian  empire  Intact  and  unified. 
^..^B^lefiy,  the  Kremlin  rule  In  Ukraine  can 
be~aMcrlbed  as  foUows: 

Exptol|tatlon  of  TTkraine's  economic  re- 
sotircei  tor  the  benefit  of  Moscow  and  its 
imperiall^lp  ventures  In  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  Amerl&a: 

Systematic  deportation  of  Ukrainians  to 
Central  Asia,  replacing,  them  with  Russian 
settlers  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the 
Russian  element  in  Ukraine; 

Arrests  and  triiOa  of  "Ukrainian  bourgeois 
nationalists,"  who,  in  fact,  are  Ukrainian 
patriots  figbtii^g  for  freedom  of  their  coun- 
try: 

Terror  a;sa  assassination  of  Ukrainian 
leaders  out)!lde  Ukraine,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  assassination  of  Dr.  Lev  R.  Rebet,  a 
noted  Uk«ai»i«i,  and  Stepan  Bandera,  bead 
of  tbe  Organlzahon  of  Ukrainian  Nationalists 
(OUN),  both  of\hom  were  slain  by  KOB 
agent  Gogdan  StasByasky  In  Munich,  In  1967 
and  1969,  respectively; 

Persecution  of  all  religions  in  Ukraine,  de- 
spite tbe  fact  that  Moscow  claims  that  "re- 
ligious freedom"  Is  assured  to  all  Soviet  citi- 
zens; 

Enforced  Russlficatlon,  aiming  at  the  cul- 
tural and  linguistic  genocide  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people.  Recently,  a  number  of  Ukrainian 
writers  and  Uterary  crlUcs  were  arrested 
and  sentenced  by  the  communist  courts  in 
Ukraine,  most  notable  among  them  being 
Ivan  Svitlychny  and  Ivan  Dzyuba,  who  have 
been  accused  of  writing  antl-Sovlet  works 
and  of  smuggling  to  the  West  the  antl-Rus- 
slan  work  of  another  Ukrainian  poet. 

Both  the  VS.  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  have  expressed  their 
concern  over  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions m  the  USSR  by  enacting  the  "Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution"  In  July,  1959. 
The  Ukrainian  American  community   in 
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this  State  will  observe  the  forthcoming  49  th 
Anniversary  of  Ukralnaln  Independence  and 
the  48th  Anniversary  of  the  Act  of  Union 
in  a  fitting  and  solemn  celebration.  There 
wUl  be  special  church  services.  ralUes,  and 
special  Radio  programs  over  several  North 
Dakota  network  stations. 

We  believe  that  our  fellow  American  Citi- 
zens regardless  of  their  ethnic  or  cultural 
backgrounds,  should  Join  with  us  In  marking 
this  important  anniversary  of  the  freedom 
of  Ukraine.  This  will  demonstrate  to  both 
the  captive  Ukrainians  and  their  captors,  our 
unity  and  determination  In  upholding  the 
cause  ol  freedom  everywhere, 
sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Anthony  Zukowskt, 
President.  VCCA,  State  Branch 

Of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  Sun- 
day, January  22.  1967,  marked  the  49th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic,  and  the  48th  anniversary  of 
the  Act  of  Union,  whereby  all  Ukrain- 
ian ethnic  lands  were  united  into  one 
independent  nation.  The  Act  of  Union 
took  place  on  January  22,  1919,  at  Kiev. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  use  of  force,  yio- 
ence,  coercion,  persecution,  or  intimida- 
tion by  any  goverrmient  or  any  in- 
dividual. Struggles  against  oppres- 
sion and  for  individual  liberty  under- 
score the  most  moving  and  beautiful 
chapters  of  the  world's  history,  and  pro- 
vide us  with  the  inspiration  and  purpose 
we  need  in  our  daily  lives.  I  applaud 
the  efforts  of  people  anywhere  to 
achieve  these  goals.  The  Ukrainian 
people  have  violently  resisted  tyranny 
and  oppression  from  botti  the  Soviet- 
Russian  and  Nazi-German  Govern- 
ments and  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  spirit  of  freedom. 

Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky.  president  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Inc.,  State  branch  of  North 
Dakota,  upon  the  occasion  of  this  anni- 
versary said: 

The  Ukrainian  American  community  In 
this  State  wlU  observe  the  forthcoming  49th 
Anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independence  and 
the  48th  Anniversary  of  the  Act  of  Union 
In  a  fitting  and  solemn  celebration.  There 
wUl  be  special  chiirch  services,  ralUes,  and 
special  radio  programs  over  several  North 
Dakota  network  stations.  We  beUeve  that 
our  feUow  American  citizens,  regardless  of 
their  ethnic  or  cultural  Dackgrounds,  should 
loin  with  us  in  marking  this  important  an- 
niversary of  the  freedom  of  Ukraine.  This 
wlU  demonstrate  both  to  the  captive  Ukrain- 
ians and  their  captors  our  unity  and  deter- 
mlnaUon  In  upholding  the  cause  of  freedom 
everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  this  states  the  case  well 
for  the  Ukrainian-Americans  in  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  January 
22  marked  the  47  th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  issued  at  Kiev  declaring  the 
Ukraine  to  be  a  free  and  independent  re- 
public. All  across  America  our  many 
Citizens  of  Ukrainian  descent  celebrate 
this  day  as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

After  a  struggle  against  Russian  domi- 
nation which  began  in  the  mid-17th  cen- 
tury, the  proud  people  of  the  Ukraine 
regained  their  freedom  on  January  22, 
1918.  But  that  freedom  was  shori  lived. 
By  1920  Red  army  troops,  following  the 
Imperial  path  of  their  czarist  predeces- 
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sors,  crushed  and  enslaved  the  Ukraine. 
But  despite  more  than  four  and  one-half 
decades  of  Soviet  tyranny,  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  untold  thousands  of  Ukrainians 
still  burn  with  the  passion  and  poetry  of 
freedom. 

Each  year  those  of  us  in  the  free  world 
who  have  called  attention  to  this  oppres- 
sion have  helped  to  keep  their  hope  for 
eventual  freedom  alive.  In  recent  years 
these  expressions  brought  more  and  more 
violent  replies  from  the  Soviets.  Indeed, 
I  have  been  attacked  in  Pravda  and  in 
the  Soviet-Ukrainian  magazine  Litera- 
turna -Ukraine  for  my  advocacy  of  a  free 
and  independent  Ukraine.  These  reac- 
tions show  that  the  Soviets  are  not  at  all 
secure  in  their  hold  on  their  vast  colonial 
empire.  It  is  up  to  us  this  year  to  de- 
clare once  again  that  we  in  the  United 
States  will  never  recognize  this  oppres- 
sion. 

•  Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  Rada  pro- 
claimed the  Fourth  Universal,  declaring 
complete  independence  for  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic.  Today,  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  in  the  commemoration  of 
this  proclamation. 

For  3  all-too-brief  years,  Ukrainians 
enjoyed  an  independence  to  which  they 
had  aspired  for  centuries  and  which  has 
been  long  remembered  as  a  time  of  in- 
spiration. Since  19J0,  Ukrainians  have 
suffered  tragically  under  the  persecution 
of  the  Soviets,  enduring  cultural  repres- 
sion as  well  as  economic  tyranny. 

During  this  time,  Americans  have  al- 
ways been  inspired  by  the  Ukrainian 
struggle  and  have  expressed  an  active 
interest  in  the  Ukraine.  In  1959,  the 
U.S.  Congress  demonstrated  this  inter- 
est by  passing  the  captive  nations  reso- 
lution, calling  upon  Americans  to  re- 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  support  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  captive  nations. 
The  Ukraine  was  among  the  first  of  the 
countries  listed  as  a  captive  nation  in 
this  resolution. 

In  September  1960,  Congress  provided 
for  the  erection  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  a  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko.  To 
emphasize  the  real  bond  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Ukraine,  the  res- 
olution reads,  in  part : 

Shevchenko,  the  poet  laureate  of  Ukraine, 
was  openly  inspired  by  our  great  American 
tradition  to  fight  against  the  Imperialist  and 
colonial  occupation  of  his  native  land. 

On  June  27,  1964,  Dwight  Eisenhower 
unveiled  the  14-foot-high  bronze  statue, 
which  stands  boldly  among  the  monu- 
ments to  Abraham  Lincoln,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  George  Washington. 

Since  1940,  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  Ametica  has  followed  an 
undaunted  path  of  education  and  inspi- 
ration. I  congratulate  them  on  their 
success  in  nurturing  the  cultural  herit- 
age and  strengthening  the  global  bonds 
of  the  Ukrainian  people.  I  am  proud 
to  join  many  fellow  Americans  in  sup- 
port of  this  49th  commemoration  of  the 
declaration  of  Ukrainian  Independence. 

UKRAINIAN    INDEPENDEKCE    DAY:     A    SYMBOL    OF 
FRISOOM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Sunday.  January 
22.  1967,  marked  the  49th  anniversary  of 


Ukrainian  independence,  a  day  on  which 
we  honor  the  valiant  Ukrainian  people. 
They  are  a  people  who  have  struggled  to 
maintain  their  national  integrity  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  even  now,  under 
conditions  which  call  for  the  utmost 
courage  and  faith,  they  persist  in  their 
fight. 

Tills  persistence  is  inspired  by  the 
ever-fresh  memory  of  an  independent 
Ukrainian  state.  That  independence 
goes  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  before  the 
Ukrainians  were  subjected  to  the  domi- 
nation first  of  the  Poles,  and  then  of  the 
Russians.  Over  the  long  centuries  of 
subjugation.  Ukrainians  never  lost  that 
dream  of  independence,  and  never  bowed 
to  the  yoke  of  oppression.  Their  fondest 
hopes  were  realized  when,  on  January  22, 
1918,  an  independent  National  Ukrainian 
Republic  was  proclaimed. 

These  hopes  were  soon  to  be  dashed. 
The  new  Soviet  Union,  which  at  first  rec- 
ognized the  Ukraine,  turned  on  the 
fledgling  state  as  soon  as  it  felt  strong 
enough  to  do  so,  and  reconquered  it.  A 
Communist  tyranny  more  grinding  than 
even  that  of  the  czars,  settled  over  this 
unhappy  land.  Many  Ukrainians  made 
their  escape  to  more  hospitable  climes, 
but  they  never  abandoned  their  love  for 
their  homeland,  and  their  burning  desire 
to  see  it  free.  Even  today  within  the 
Ukraine  itself,  there  are  patriots  who 
work  for  that  freedom,  and  who  know 
the  significance  of  January  22,  although 
they  cannot  celebrate  it  openly. 

For  us,  in  this  free  country,  there  is  a 
particular  significance  on  this  anni- 
versary. It  reminds  us  forcefully  that 
there  are  people  in  this  werld  who  cherish 
freedom,  just  as  we  do,  and  who  do  not 
cease  to  struggle  for  it  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions.  It  reminds  us  that 
the  United  States  has  always  been  the 
champion  of  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation. The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  professes  to  believe  in  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation,  but  refuses  to  liberate 
its  own  subject  nationalities.  I  would 
hope  there  is  an  object  lesson  in  this 
which  is  not  lost  on  the  newly  inde- 
pendent countries  of  the  world.  I  would 
further  hope  that  our  country  can  draw 
increased  devotion  to  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom from  the  eloquent  example  fur- 
nished by  the  Ukrainian  people,  which  is 
symbolized  in  their  independence  day. 


January  23,  1967 
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TAX  EXPERTS  NEVER  LACK  FOR 
IDEAS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  many 
State  legislatures,  as  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  subject  of  taxation  is  one  of 
the  most  persistent  and  vexing  of 
problems.  * 

Nebraska's  Legislatiire  has  recently 
approved  a  proposal  that  it  would  be 
briefed  by  a  number  of  out-of -State  tax 
experts. 

This  development  moved  Mr.  Emil 
Reutzel,  Jr.,  in  an  editorial  in  the  Nor- 
folk Daily  News  to  comment  on  the  role 
of  experts  in  the  tax  field.  His  conclu- 
sion: 

It  should  remain  obvious  that  the  spend- 
ing, not  collecting,  is  the  principal  tax 
problem. 


Because  I  think  an  appreciation  of  the 
editorial  is  as  much  needed  by  Congress 
gnd  the  administration  as  by  a  State 
ffovernment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  editorial  printed  in  the  Record, 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Norfolk  Dally  News,  Jan.  16, 1967] 
Experts  Neveb  Lack  fob  Ideas 
In  a  decision  notable  for  its  unanimity. 
Nebraska's  legislators  decided  they  would  go 
l)aok  to  school  on  the  tax  Issue.  They  voted 
39-0  In  favor  of  a  proposal  that  several  out- 
of-state  tax  experts  be  recruited  for  special 
briefing  sessions.  This  seautjh  for  knowledge 
la  worthwhile.  If  a  Uttle  confusing. 

Tax  experts  long  ago  suggested  that  prop- 
erty levies  were  the  fairest  and  most  stable 
sources  of  Income  so  that  method  was  widely 
employed  and  extended  to  anything  of  value 
whether  held  for  Income  or  not.  Experts 
later  concluded  that  a  smaU  tax  on  income 
would  be  wise,  because  Income,  after  all, 
determined  the  ability  to  pay.  Experts  later 
improved  on  this  form  of  taxation  because 
the  better  an  Individual's  Income,  the  more 
he  could  afford  to  pay,  »o  graduated  levies 
became  popular. 

Experts  concluded  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment enjoyed  so  much  succees  with  income 
taxes  that  state  governments  should,  too,  and 
psyroU  deductions  would  make  It  easier  to 
coUect.     Experts  concluded  that  sales  taxes 
were  a  desirable  source  of  Income,  easy  to 
impose  and  so  broad  In  their  scope  that  all 
would  participate  in  defraying  the  costs  of 
government.      Other    experts    decided    that 
taxes    on    gasoline,    automobile    tires,    tele- 
phone calls,  theatre  admissions,  or  fur  coats. 
Jewelry  and  other  luxury  Items  were  In  order. 
Some  tax  experts  concluded  that  nu-al  reel- 
dents  paid  a  disproportionate  share  of  taxes; 
others  that  city  dwellers  were  too  hard  hit. 
Some  experts  said  that  taxes  were  confisca- 
tory when  a  third  of  the  nation's  Income  was 
spent  to  pay  them;  others  proved  that  man 
win  work  and  earn  when  a  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  his  Income  Is  siphoned  off  In 
taxaUon. 

As  a  result  of  expert  opinion,  most  forms 
of  taxation  ever  conceived  have  been  adopted, 
and  very  few  repealed. 

Legislators  are  obviously  searching  for  a 
solution  and  need  all  the  facte  they  can  get. 
When  they  are  done  Ustenlng  to  the  experts, 
however.  It  should  stlU  remam  obvious  that 
spending,  not  collecting.  Is  the  principal  tax 
problem— a  fact  often  overlooked  by  experts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MUSKIE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
January  22,  1967  Issue  of  the  Portland, 
Maine.  Sunday  Telegram  there  Is  a  very 
Incisive  and  revealing  report  by  Donald 
R.  Larrabee,  who  has  proved  himself  a 
very  worthy  successor  to  the  beloved  May 
Craig  as  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Guy  Gtennett  papers  and  who  is 
sustaining  the  tradition  set  by  his  pred- 

6C6SS0r 

The  report  is  a  dociunentary  tribute 
to  the  great  stature,  position,  and  influ- 
ence of  my  colleague,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Maine,  in  the  Senate,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  Democratic  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Larrabee's  article  on  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Maine  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


MtrsKHs  Could  Have  Made  Third  Leadeeship 

Position 

(By  Donald  B.  Larrabee) 

Washington. — Sen.    Edmund    S.    Muskle, 

D-Malne.  could  have  been  elected  Jan.  10  to 

the    third   leadership   position   In   the   U-S. 

Senate's  Democratic  hierarchy. 

The  necessary  votes  were  offered  to  him  on 
the  night  before  Congress  convened.  But 
Muskle  refused  to  let  his  name  be  placed  in 
nomination  as  secretary  to  tbe  Democratic 
Conference. 

He  had  given  his  word  and  pledged  his 
support  to  a  candidate  who  desperately 
wanted  the  post  but  who  really  never  had 
a  chance  to  win. 

Prom  various  reliable  Senate  sources,  it  is 
now  possible  to  piece  together  the  tense 
struggle  for  the  Job  that  finally  went  to  Sen. 
Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  a  oonserva- 
tive,  by  a  reported  vote  of  35  to  28,  even 
though  President  Johnson  and  Senate 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  would  have  preferred 
Muskle. 

The  Maine  senator  lost  the  skirmish  but 
friends,  who  know  the  story,  say  he  may  have 
enhanced  his  long-range  chances  to  becOTae 
Democratic  leader  In  the  Senate,  if  Mansfield 
should  step  aside  for  any  reason.  Miiskle 
app>ears  to  have  achieved  added  respect 
among  his  colleagues  by  sticking  with  a  com- 
mitment even  when  he  knew  he  was  on  the 
losing  side. 

Here  Is  the  story  of  Muskle's  ordeal  In  the 
days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  new 
Congress : 

The  Jockeying  began  last  November  when 
Sen.  George  Smathers  of  Florida  announced 
he  planned  to  resign  as  Conference  secre- 
tary. Reporters  began  speculating  on  a  suc- 
cessor and  Muskle  was  a  leading  contender 
on  everyone's  Ust  because  he  appeals  to  both 
Uberals  and  conservatives  and  had  shown 
leadership  qualities  In  managing  some  of  the 
most  controversial  Great  Society  bills  on  the 
Senate  floor  during  the  past  two  years. 

Other  names  were  bandied  about:  PhU 
Hart  of  Michigan,  Pred  Harris  of  Oklahoma, 
Daniel  Inouye  of  Hawaii,  principally.  Mus- 
kle retximed  from  Maine  and  sought  to  find 
out  the  extent  of  their  Interest. 

He  went  to  Mike  Mansfield  to  see  If  the 
Montanan,   a   warm   friend,   knew   of    some 
reason  he  shouldn't  go  after  the  Job.    Muskle 
did  not  ask  Mansfield  for  his  endorsement. 
During  their  talk,  the  Senate  leader  as- 
sumed his  usual  neutrality  In  such  matters, 
told  Muskle  the  position  was  wide  oi}en  and 
the  caucus  would  make  Its  choice.    Nothing 
Mansfield  said  persuaded  Muskle  to  dismiss 
the  idea  and  the  Maine  senator  decided  to 
talk  It  over  with  some  of  his  closest  friends. 
Meantime.  Sen.  Fred  Harris  of  Oklahoma 
was  ofr  and  running.     He  sent  word  that  he 
was  a  candidate  and  began  soliciting  sup- 
port.   At  about  the  same  time.  Sen.  Robert  C. 
Byrd   was  quietly   lining  up  his   Southern 
colleagues.     And  before  Muskle  could  explore 
his  own  position  fully,  he  found  out  from 
Hart  that  Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania, 
frequent    critic    of    the    Senate    leadership 
"establishment",    wanted    the    job    in    the 
worst  way  and  felt  he  could  get  the  votes. 
Muskle  and  Hart  had  a  long  private  ses- 
sion with  Clark  who  asserted  his  seniority 
and  pleaded  that  he  could  use  the  position 
to  advantage  In  a  tough  re-election  cam- 
paign next  year  In  his  home  state.    Clark. 
seU-styled    leader    of    a    vocal    but    usually 
Impotent   ultra-Uberal   bloc  In   the   Senate, 
insisted   he   could   get   all   the   support   he 
needed  to  win. 

At  this  Juncture.  Muskle  had  not  gone  far 
enough  to  see  how  much  support  might  be 
his  In  any  contest  and  both  Muskle  and 
Hart  gave  In  to  Clark's  appeals  although 
they  had  seen  him  miscount  before  and  had 
strong  private  doubts  that  be  could  win  a 
personality  contest. 


Muskle  then  stated  publicly  that  he  did 
not  Intend  to  cam.p*lgn  for  the  Job.  He 
noted  the  candidates  of  Clark,  Harris  and 
Byrd  and  said  he  was  supporting  Clark. 
M\iskle  no  longer  sought  advice  and  made  no 
effort  to  get  pledges. 

As  the  opening  of  Congress  drew  near.  Har- 
ris vrtthdrew  his  name  frMn  consideration. 
The  word  reached  Mxiskle  throxigh  friends 
that  Clark,  Indeed,  could  not  win  and  the 
Mame  senator  was  \mder  strong  pressure  to 
become  a  compromise  choice  at  the  eleventh- 
hour. 

On  the  eve  of  the  new  Congress,  four  sen- 
ators told  Muskle  they  would  support  him 
In  a  contest  with  Byrd.  He  coiUd  have 
beaten  Byrd  32-31  If  they  would  let  his  name 
be  placed  In  nomination.  Muskle  couldn't 
bring  himself  to  go  back  on  his  word  to 
Clark  although  he  kicked  himself  for  making 
the  early  commitment  against  his  better 
Judgment. 

And  so  Muskle  blamed  himself  when  the 
results  were  tallied.  He  Isn't  fiisslng  al>out 
Mansfield's  neutrality  or  anything  anyone 
else  did.  He  knows  that  Mansfield,  pri- 
vately, was  disappointed — and  so  was  the 
man  in  the  White  House. 

But  Muskle  doesn't  seem  to  have  lost  any 
ground,  to  the  process.  He  remains,  with 
Hart,  Inouye  and  Brewster  of  Maryland,  one 
of  the  top  floor  assistants  to  Mansfield. 
These  are  the  men  the  Senate  leader  calls 
on  to  take  over  when  he  can't  be  there.  Not 
the  Conference  secretary.  Byrd.  or  the  assist- 
ant floor  leader.  Russell  Long  of  Louisiana. 
In  the  Senate  cloakrooms,  there  Is  rarely 
any  discussion  of  a  successor  to  Mansfield 
which  does  not  rate  Muskle  high  on  the  Hat. 
The  Montana  senator  Is  not  up  for  re-election 
until  1970  and  no  one  now  knows  whether 
he  WlU  rtm  again.  He  could,  of  course,  step 
down  In  the  meantime,  possibly  In  favor  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  chairman- 
ship, if  that  became  available.  He  is  next 
In  line  to  Sen.  Pulbright  of  Arkansas. 

Of  course.  Sens.  Long  and  Byrd  may  re- 
gard themselves  as  heirs  to  the  throne — 
and  there  are  other  ambitious  men  In  the 
chamber.  But  Muskle  has  strong  personal 
supporters  who  were  ready  to  go  once — and 
probably  will  be  the  next  time. 


THE   NEW   JERSEY   PARTNERS   OP 
THE  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Jersey  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  can  indeed  be  proud  of  their  re- 
cent efforts  in  securing  and  shipping  ap- 
proximately 7  tons  of  needed  hospital 
equipment  to  their  sister  State  of  Alagoas 
In  northeastern  Brazil.  Included  in  the 
shipment  were  sterilizers,  operating- 
room  lights,  examining  tables,  a  fluoro- 
scope,  a  blood  bank  refrigerator,  an  elec- 
trocardiograph. Infant  cribs,  and  many 
other  items. 

The  used  but  serviceable  equipment 
was  donated  by  12  New  Jersey  hospitals 
in  response  to  an  appeal  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey Partners  of  the  Alliance  Committee. 
The  appeal  was  made  through  the  New 
Jersey  Hospital  Association  earlier  this 
year  and  the  Partners  committee  subse- 
quently arranged  collection  of  the  equip- 
ment with  the  help  of  donated  moving 
services  and  donated  temporary  storage 
facilities  in  an  industrial  plant. 

The  hospital  equipment  is  consigned 
to  a  coimterpart  committee  of  citizens  in 
the  State  of  Alagoas  and  is  being  handled 
directly  to  the  port  of  Maceio,  the  capi- 
tal and  principal  seaport  for  Alagoas, 
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aboard    the    Moore-McConnack    Lines 
freighter  Mormacpine. 

Charles  C.  Phillips,  chairman  of  the 
New  Jersey  committee,  recently  pointed 
out  that  additional  equipment  still  Is  on 
hand  and  will  be  sent  to  Alagoas  as  soon 
as  more  funds,  to  cover  the  costs  of 
crating  and  shipping,  can  be  raised. 

The  institutions,  individuals,  and  busi- 
ness concerns  that  participated  directly 
In  the  hospital  equipment  project  and 
who  are  to  be  commended  for  their  ef- 
forts are: 

Bnglewood  Hospital,  Englewood. 

Jersey  Shore  Medical  Center,  Pitkin 
Hospital,  Neptune. 

Helene  Fuld  Hospital,  Trenton. 

Mercer  Hospital,  Trenton. 

Middlesex  General  Hospital.  New 
Bnmswlck. 

Perth  Amboy  General  Hospital.  Perth 
Amboy. 

Memorial  Center  for  Women,  West 
Orange. 

Chilton  Memorial  Hospital.  Pompton 
Plains. 

Passaic  General  Hospital.  Passaic. 

Memorial  General  Hospital.  Union. 

Christian  Sanatorium,  Wycoff. 

Bogue  Electronics — dispensary — divi- 
sion of  Bogue  Electric  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Paterson. 

Regan  Brothers  Tranfer  b  Storage 
Co.— Allied  Van  Lines— Montclair. 

George  B.  Holman  b  Co.,  Inc.— United 
Van  Lines — ^Hackensack. 

Engel  Brothers,  Movers,  Elizabeth. 

Spencer-Kellogg  Division,  Textron, 
Inc.,  Edgewater. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Lemer,  D.D.S.,  West  New 
York. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Sperber,  Teaneck. 

Dr.  B.  Bregman,  Edgewater. 
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ELECTRIC  VEHICLES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
electric  car  is  an  old  technology  that  is 
new.  In  years  past,  there  were  more 
electrics  than  Internal  combustion  ve- 
hicles. The  day  when  the  silent,  smog- 
free  electric  rettims  is  not  far  off.  I  re- 
cent^ introduced  S.  453  to  promote  this 
development.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKZEl  was  cosponsor  of  that  bill, 
as  well  as  the  author  of  his  own  bill, 
which  I  cosponsored.  These  bills  show 
both  a  unanimity  of  opinion  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  issues  involved:  Com- 
merce, transportation,  and  air  pollution. 
The  House  of  Representatives  is  also 
acting  on  the  subject  of  electric  vehicles. 
Representative  Richard  Ottdjger  has 
introduced  electric  car  legislation  and 
others  will  follow. 

The  January  28  Saturday  Evening  Post 
recently  published  an  Interesting  article 
on  electric  vehicles.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  text  of  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

It  Cucks,  It  Hums — It's  Sttpkecar! 
(By  Roy  Bongartz) 

For  aome  reason  I  have  always  been  daffy 
about  electric  cars.  Maybe  it's  because  they 
seem  to  move  by  magic.  They  dont  steam, 
puff,  roar,  backfire,  or  spew  out  a  Jet  stream. 
They  Just  give  a  contented  hum  and  an  oc- 


casional click.  As  a  kid  I  rode  to  its  end 
every  trolley  Une  In  Dayton,  Ohio;  today,  If 
I  am  set  at  Uberty  near  the  Dodg-em  cars  In 
an  amusement  park,  I  am  a  loss  to  the  out- 
side world  until  the  current  Is  shut  off  for 
the  night.  I'm  thinking  Of  taking  golf  les- 
sons, so  I  can  ride  In  an  electric  cart.  I  even 
like  slot  cars. 

The  lovable  feature  of  the  electric  Is  what 
It  hasn't  got:  It  hasn't  got  troubles.  There 
Is  hardly  anything  in  It  or  on  It  to  wear  out 
or  go  on  the  blink.  The  absence  of  gaso- 
line, for  example,  means  n©  tank,  no  gas  cap 
or  lock,  no  gas  line  that  can  freeze.  Gone 
with  the  engine  Itself  are  motor  oil,  filter, 
pvunps  and  pressure  gauge;  pistons  and 
rings;  generator,  distributor  (with  Its  tim- 
ing adjustments  and  frail  points),  spark 
plugs,  air  filter,  radiator,  water  pump,  hoses, 
antifreeze,  fan  and  fan  Belt.  There  U  no 
drlveshaft — thus  no  hump  In  the  fioor — no 
transmission,  no  starter  motor,  no  exhaust 
pipe,  and — of  course — no  exhaust. 

When  Ford  and  General  Motors  announced 
this  fall  that  they  were  working  on  new  elec- 
tric cars,  and  Senator  Warren  Q.  Magnuson 
(D.  Wash.)  Introduced  a  bill  to  spend  $10 
mUllon  developing  such  a  vehicle,  I  was  gal- 
vanized into  action  and  made  Detroit  my 
first  stop.  I  have  long  wanted  to  buy  one 
of  these  gentle  smokeless  carriages,  but  I 
could  never  find  a  good  one.  Now,  I  thought, 
my  fortunes  were  changing. 

Electric  vehicles  are  used  In  varlotis  places 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad;  trucks, 
some  of  them  vintage  models,  are  used  in 
stop-and-go  delivery  of  many  Items;  golf 
carts  move  such  sportsmen  as  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  over  the  fairways.  The 
state-owned  French  Renault  company  has 
an  electric-car  project;  the  city  of  Osaka, 
Japan,i  is  converting  Its  1,900  buses  to  bat- 
tery power.  In  England,  which  has  40,000 
electric  delivery  trucks,  the  British  Electricity 
CotmcU  foresees  a  million  electric  cars  within 
10  years — "given  enterprise,  courage  and  swift 
action."  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is 
testing  an  electric  car  as  a  jKjtentlal  market 
for  electricity. 

Of  coiuse,  long  before  I  got  my  first  driver's 
license  In  1938,  the  last  Of  the  old  electrics 
had  disappeared  from  my  family's  Ohio 
neighborhood.  It  wasnt  untU  six  years  ago 
that  I  finally  drove  one  myself — a  Volks- 
wagen Karmann-Ghla  with  Its  Inside 
scooped  out  and  replaced  with  half  a  ton  of 
storage  batteries  and  an  electric  motor.  Its 
owner,  another  fanatic  named  H.  Drake  Har- 
klns,  a  retired  Atlantic  City  Electric  Com- 
pany executive,  used  to  drive  It  tirelessly 
around  a  dirt  track.  He  and  I  drove  It  In 
traffic,  too,  scoffing  at  the  fuming  gasoline 
cars,  glancing  haxightlly  at  the  anachronistic 
gas  stations.  The  trouble  was  that  you 
couldnt  keep  it  up  for  long  before  the  bat- 
teries died. 

This  was  the  trouble  that  killed  the  elec- 
tric in  the  first  place.  There  was  Uttle  to 
be  done  about  It;  piling  on  more  batteries 
doesn't  help  because  a  car  falls  to  gain  extra 
power  when  the  weight  of  Its  batteries 
reaches  more  than  45  percent  of  Its  total 
weight,  according  to  an  empirically  deter- 
mined law  of  diminishing  returns.  Though 
standard  lead-acid  batteries  are  now  75  per- 
cent stronger  than  they  were  25  years  ago, 
they  still  can't  give  a  car  much  range.  No 
natter  how  much  I  loved  that  forthright  get- 
away and  that  cheery  bum,  I  had  to  face  the 
fact  that  an  electric  Just  could  not  make  it 
from  my  house  to  town  and  back — some  60 
miles.    Sadly  I  decided  to  forget  It. 

But  now  Ford  and  G.M.  as  weU  as  Senator 
Magnuson,  are  talking  about  brand-new 
power  BO\irces.  Fifteen  Federal  agencies  are 
already  paying  for  86  different  research  proj- 
ects on  batteries,  and  Senator  Magnuson 
wants  the  Government  to  btilld  the  electric 
cars  to  go  with  them. 

The  "glassed-in  drawing  room  on  wheels," 
aa  the  electric  used  to  be  called,  is  waking 


up  like  Sleeping  Beauty.  The  magic  klaa 
may  be  simply  the  ugly  fact  that  tons  of  poi. 
lutants  are  streaming  into  the  American  air 
every  year.  Sen.  Edmund  8.  Muskle  (D., 
Maine)  and  Representatives  Richard  L.  Ot- 
tlnger  (D.,  N.Y.)  and  Paul  G.  Rogers  (D.. 
Fla.)  have  sponsored  electric-car  bills  slim- 
lar  to  Senator  Magnuson's,  and  the  power 
companies,  battery  firms  and  conservation- 
ists are  also  eager  to  bring  back  the  electric 
car. 

If  the  electric  car  makes  a  comeback. 
It  won't  be  very  much  like  the  old  one, 
which  had  so  little  power  that  a  strong  man 
could  keep  it  from  moving  if  he  pushed 
on  the  hood  with  one  hand.  One  oldster 
recalled,  "It  became  Identified  with  lady 
drivers  and  older  people  who  were  not  con. 
cerned  with  dash  and  dreams  of  glory.  Like 
Its  upholstery,  its  public  Image  was  dove 
gray."  The  first  electric  vehicle  In  the  United 
States  was  a  tricycle  built  by  Philip  W.  Pratt 
In  Boston  in  1888.  The  first  car  was  built 
by  William  Morrison  of  Des  Moines  In  1890, 
and  within  10  years  electrics  outnumbered 
gasoline  cars.  They  weren't  all  dove  gray 
either;  in  1902,  Walter  Baker's  electric  caused 
one  of  the  world's  first  fatal  car  accidents: 
his  ollcloth-and-basswood  racer,  the  Torpedo, 
hit  a  row  of  spectators  and  killed  two  of 
them  at  a  1902  race  on  Staten  Island.  Un- 
daunted, he  later  set  the  world's  record  of 
120  miles  per  hour;  the  car  hit  top  speed  Just 
onoe,  and  then  the  batteries  failed. 

When  Senator  Magnuson  introduced  his 
bill,  he  asked  the  automobile  makers  what, 
if  anything,  they  were  doing  about  develop, 
ing  the  electric.  First  to  reply  was  Ford 
president  Arjay  Miller,  who  announced  a 
new  battery  "that  we  expect  could  offer  tre- 
mendous Improvements  In  range,  perform- 
ance and  cost." 

Hoping  to  be  on  hand  for  Sleeping  Beauty's 
golden  moment,  I  went  to  Detroit  for  the 
official  presentation  of  Ford's  sodliun-sulfur 
battery,  said  to  be  15  times  more  powerful 
than  ordinary  ones.  Set  up  in  a  glass  tube,  a 
single  cell  made  of  sodium,  sulfur  and  alum- 
Inasoda  successfully  spun  a  three-inch  wheel 
on  a  stand.  Ford  scientists  said  all  they 
had  to  do  now  was  make  a  bigger  one  and 
put  it  into  a  car.  Dr.  Michael  Perence  Jr.. 
vice  president  for  scientific  research,  said. 
"The  development  of  a  feasible  electrically 
powered  vehicle  wUl  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  primary  assignments  of  our  scientific 
research  staff  and  Indeed  the  entire  Ford 
Motor  Company."  Ford  has  In  mind  a  small 
City-Car  to  be  designed  by  its  British  affili- 
ate and  tested  with  ordinary  batteries  next 
spring;  a  600-pound  sodium-sulfur  battery 
should  be  ready  for  It  within  two  years. 
Among  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  Is  the 
danger  of  handling  noxious  sulfur  and  flam- 
mablT  sodium  at  500  degrees  F. 

A  bit  let  down  at  not  having  had  an  actual 
ride  in  an  electric,  I  took  my  quest  to  the 
other  automobile  makers.  A  Chrysler  spokes- 
man said  it  wouldn't  be  worth  the  trouble 
to  visit  them,  although  they  have  a  battery 
called  a  fuel  cell,  which  runs  a  10-lnch  car 
around  a  track.  Their  chief  engineer  for 
basic-sciences  research.  Dr.  C.  R.  Lewis,  said, 
"These  present  fuel  ceUs  are  at  the  same 
stage  of  development  as  the  piston  engine 
was  during  the  Wright  brothers'  first  flight." 
General  Motors  wasn't  ready  to  talk  when 
I  called.  Then,  before  a  month  had  gone  by, 
G.M.  called  me  at  my  home  in  Poster,  RJ., 
to  say  they  had  a  new  electric  truck,  an  elec- 
tric car,  and  a  revolutionary  battery  to  boot  I 
Out  to  Detroit  I  went  again.  It  turned  out 
that  G.M.  had  actually  been  working  on 
electrics  for  two  years.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent Edward  N.  Cole  described  their  display 
as  a  "milestone  event."  Dr.  Craig  Marks, 
assistant  englneer-ln-charge  of  the  power- 
development  department,  told  me  about  his 
eeirly  research  on  the  new  car:  "The  things 
we  had  taken  for  granted  as  advantages  of 
an  electric  car  became  our  major  problems. 
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smooth    quiet,  and  reliable!     We  had  me-     breakdowns  virtually  eliminated.    A  major 
^nicai  vibrations,  and  electrical  noises,  and     overhaul  amounts  only  to  cleaning  the  con- 
Slctronlc-ciruit  reliability  problems  such  aa     tact  points  and  replacing  the  brushes." 
iThad  never  dreamed  of."  Mac  opened   trunk   and   engine   compart- 

Outside,  a  pretty  blue  Corvalr  called  Elec-  ments;  six  batteries  sat  in  each.  The  rear 
trovalr  11  drew  up  alongside  a  lagoon,  where 
fountains  played  in  the  wind.  I  got  into  it, 
jnd  a  voluble  young  engineer  with  a  crew 
cut  checked  me  out  on  the  specifications — 
electronic  controls.  115-horsepower  motor 
weighing  only  130  pounds,  and  parts  un- 
known in  more  prosaic  electrics:  a  cooling 
system  of  circulating  oil  with  a  pump,  fan 
motor,  fan  and  radiator.  We  pushed  off  in 
g  fine  swing  of  increasing  speed,  with  that 
solid,  low-keyed  hvimmlng  I  like  so  much. 
^t  hit  60  in  Just  16  seconds — top  speed  Is  80. 
Though  It  weighs  800  pounds  more  than  the 
Corvalr.  the  car  was  engineered  to  equal 
Corvalr  performance  except  In  range:  Elec- 


alBO  held  a  steel  cylinder  about  the  size  of 
a  water-cooler  Jug — the  electric  motor. 
This  is  geared  Into  the  rear  axle.  When 
It  is  turned  on.  the  wheels  go  around.  Its 
simplicity  is  its  beauty.  The  dashboard  has 
a  speedometer,  a  voltmeter  and  a  tiny  switch, 
like  one  on  a  flashlight.  When  the  switch 
is  in  the  center  position  the  car  Is  off;  up, 
the  car  Is  ready  to  go  forward;  down,  back- 
ward. A  pedal  operates  standard  hydraulic 
brakes.  Steering,  lights  and  signals  are  all 
conventional.  The  only  tricky  item  Is  the 
accelerator,  which  Mac  said  I'd  learn  about 
while  driving. 

I  got  behind  the  wheel.  Mac  got  in  beside 
me,  and  I  pressed  down  on  the  pedal.     As 


he  demonstrated  an  electric  truck  to  poet- 
offlce  officials  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  behalf 
of  the  Cleveland  Vehicle  Company,  which  at 
the  time  was  making  electric  trucks  in  co- 
operation with  the  Electric  Storage  Battery 
Company.  When  Mac  took  the  truck  out  of 
the  garage,  he  found  that  the  mechanic  had 
forgotten  to  plug  It  in  overnight.  It  had 
only  half  a  charge.  Mac  set  out  anyway, 
bravely  clicking  and  humming  his  way  to 
pick  up  a  mailman  and  a  load  of  mall  for  a 
test  run  over  a  hilly  suburban  delivery 
route.  Carefully  timing  his  stops,  and  rest- 
ing at  the  crests  of  hUls,  Mac  finished  the 
route  Just  as  the  batteries  gave  up.  But 
It  was  still  another  mUe  back  to  the  post 
office.  "I'll  never  leave  a  truck;  it's  very 
bad,  psychologically,  with  prospective  cus- 
tomers," he  says.  He  got  out,  made  a  show 
of  scratching  his  head,  kicked  the  tires,  and 
peered  under  the  truck,  where   there  was 


r,»,r«ir  IT'S  ranue  is  only  80  mUes.  That  me,  and  I  pressed  down  on  tne  peaai.  as  peerea  unaer  mib  nuci,  wu«o  ia^«c  »— 
^nfd  be  enoulh  to  iret  me  to  town  and  .we  moved  out  into  the  busy  traffic  of  Rising  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  underside  of  the 
would  De  enougn   lo   gei  me   w   wwu  buu     . „,.„v  „ii,.v<.h   fr.,^^^^       nnnr      wo  aii<raAGt«ri  that  the  mailman  hike 


back.  But  then  we  got  out,  and  I  looked  at 
the  batteries  filling  the  front  and  rear  com- 
partments— sllver-zlnc  batteries,  worth  $15,- 
000,  that  wouldn't  last  six  months  in 
regular  use. 

I  inspected  the  new  llthliun-chlorlde  bat- 
tery that  could  turn  out  to  be  10  to  20  tlmea 
more  powerful  tlian  standard  batteries;  It, 
too.  is  In  an  early  stage.  Then  came  the 
electric  truck,  called  the  Electrovan,  "the 
most  advanced  electric  automotive  vehicle 
ever  built,"  according  to  Marks.  It  Is  the 
flnt  road  vehicle  to  run  on  a  fuel  cell 
which.  Instead  of  storing  power,  makes  cur- 
rent out  of  fuel  as  needed.  Hydrogen  and 
oxygen  work  best.  It  functions  sUently  and 
efficiently,  with  no  moving  parts. 

Inside  the  Electrovan  were  some  2,000  cells, 
developed  for  G.M.  by  Union  Carbide.  Each 
18  like  a  thin  battery,  a  sixth  of  an  inch 
thick,  with  a  hydrogen  chamber  on  one  side 
and  an  oxygen  chamber  on  the  other.  They 
are  fueled  from  three  spheres,  two  for  hydro- 
gen and  one  for  oxygen  (the  end  product  is 
H,0) .  The  van  develops  125  horsepower,  has 
a  range  of  160  miles,  and  can  go  70  miles  an 
hour.  It  can  hit  60  in  80  seconds;  like  the 
car.  It  was  bvillt  to  equal  the  performance 
of  Its  model,  the  G.M.C.  Handl-Bus,  though 
It  weighs  twice  as  much. 

It  will  be  "ten  to  fifteen  years  before 
there's  any  wide  use  of  these  power  sources," 
Vice  President  Cole  said.  "We  have  to  start 
with  what  we  have  today — electric  golf  carta 
that  make  eighteen  holes  if  you're  lucky. 
We're  not  contemplating  building  any  low- 
power  car,  without  a  heater  or  air  condi- 
tioning. A  lot  of  things  are  going  to  come 
before  the  electric  car:  for  example,  better 
control  of  emissions  from  gasoline  engines." 

Even  so,  I  felt  that  things  were  looking  up. 
Ford's  battery,  though  not  very  big,  looked 
promising,  and  my  appetite  for  another  ride 
In  an  electric  was  sharp.  I  bad  once  met  an 
executive  of  the  Electric  Storage  Battery 
Company  In  Philadelphia,  an  electric-truck 
enthusiast  named  Morrison  McMuUan.  I 
called  him,  and  It  turned  out  that  he  drives 
his  own  electric  car  to  work  every  day.  He 
Invited  me  down  to  see  it. 

McMullan — "Mac"  to  friends — Is  a  tall, 
graying  man  whose  blue  eyes,  peering  over 
half-lensed  glasses,  light  up  when  he  talks 
about  electrics.  And  It  Is  not  Just  because 
he  works  at  a  battery  factory,  either;  he  loves 
them.  Seated  In  his  ground-floor  office,  he 
gazed  fondly  at  the  roof  of  his  car  Just  out- 
side; he  had  snaked  a  cable  from  the  car 
through  the  window  and  plugged  It  Into  an 
outlet  beside  his  desk. 

The  car  is  a  refltted  Renault  Dauphlne 
dubbed  the  Henney  Kilowatt  by  Its  makers, 
the  Eureka  Williams  Company  of  Blooming- 
ton,  HI.  A  colleague  of  Mac's,  Jim  Norberg, 
has  bought  one  too  (they  coet  $3,500) .  The 
Kilowatt  was  the  only  electric  car  actually 
for  sale  to  the  public,  but  production  is  now 
suspended.  Its  makers  say,  "Tuneupe  are 
unnecessary,  freezeups  impossible,  and  motor 


Sun  Avenue,  the  car  click-clicked  forward, 
going  boo-bee-baa-bo-buz2  like  a  circum- 
spect trolley  car.  (The  metal-on-metal  clicks 
come  when  electric  relays  close  magnetic 
switches  in  sequence  as  the  accelerator  is 
pressed.)  It  had  a  kind  of  doughty  strength 
as  It  pushed  through  its  six  power  levels  to 
a  top  speed  of  40.  We  passed  a  car  and  drew 
no  attention  to  ourselves;  there  Is  nothing 
about  It  to  show  it's  an  electric,  except  for 
the  missing  tall  pipe.  But  Mac's  wife  is  so 
proud  of  it  that  she  put  a  sign  In  the  rear 
window:  Electric.  The  900  pounds  of  bat- 
teries gave  us  plenty  of  momentum,  and 
braking  at  a  stoplight  came  a  bit  hard. 
Climbing  a  hUl,  Mac  warned.  "Keep  it  at  full 
speed,  but  be  sure  you  press  the  pedal  slowly 
enough  to  click  through  each  stage  in  order 
from  a  stop,  or  you'll  blow  the  fuses." 

We  stopped  again  at  a  light,  and  every- 
thing  was  automatically  off.  Mac  gave  a 
superior  look  at  a  throbbing  car  beside  us. 
The  electric  motor  works  at  its  very  best 
from  a  dead  stop;  Its  hefty  torque — power 
to  the  wheels — makes  It  Ideal  for  stop-and- 
go  use,  especially  now,  when  in  the  centers 
of  large  cities  traffic  moves  no  faster  than 
the  horsedrawn  vehicles  of  another  era. 
Going  downhUI  the  car  used  no  power,  and 
Mac  says  that  electrics  can  be  wired  for 
"dynamic  electric  braking"  that  would  very 
slightly  recharge  the  batteries  at  every  stop. 
At  the  very  least  this  would  make  a  nice 
phrase  for  an  advertisement. 

The  speed  kept  it  up  with  the  traffic;  go- 
ing at  full  tilt  Is  good  for  the  electric. 

Mac  would  like  to  hook  up  an  electric 
drag  racer  with  sllver-zlnc  batteries — these 
are  the  expensive  ones,  but  they're  powerful — 
and  run  the  car  wide  open.  "I  know  we'd 
break  200  miles  an  hotir  vrithin  that  quarter- 
mile."  he  says.  "Then  the  batteries  would 
die,  but  that  dragster  would  be  famoiLs." 

Mac  figures  he  uses  three  quarters  of 
a  kilowatt-hour  per  mile,  which  can  be 
more  or  less  expensive  than  gasoline,  de- 
pending upon  local  electric  rates.  He  in- 
creases the  20-mlle  traffic-driving  range  by 
charging  up  during  the  day  as  well  at  at 
night.  As  for  repairs.  In  two  years  he  has 
replaced  two  light  bulbs  and  the  contact 
points.  The  batteries  cost  $500  and  last 
about  five  years. 

An  odd  feature  of  the  electric  is  that  its 
batteries  gain  back  a  little  power  when  the 
car  stands  still.  This  is  the  same  phenome- 
non that  lets  you  run  down  a  starting  battery, 
wait  an  hour,  and  flxid  it  able  to  turn  the 
motor  over  a  few  more  times.  When  I  asked 
Mac  If  he  had  ever  run  out  of  electricity,  he 
said  he  had,  but  could  use  the  recuperative 
power  to  get  to  a  service  station.  When  he 
gets  there  he  asks  for  an  outside  electric 
outlet  to  "refuel  my  car."  He  offers  a  quarter 
for  "a  nickel's  worth  of  current,"  then  all 
business  stops  and  everybody  surrounds  the 
car,  stares  at  the  batteries  and  asks  ques- 
tion. 
Mac  tells  of  a  tougher  challenge.    In  1900 


fioor.  He  suggested  that  the  mailman  hike 
to  the  top  of  the  next  hill  and  wait.  After 
a  few  precious  minutes  had  gone  by,  the 
truck  had  recharged  Itself  enough  to  move 
again.  Mac  picked  up  the  mailman,  coasted 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  came  to  within 
a  half  a  block  of  the  post  office  before  the 
truck  died  again.  "Drive  her  on  in,"  the 
mnllman  said.  Mac  said  no,  he  wanted  to 
be  sure  there  was  a  parking  place.  This 
r\iBe — walking  over  to  the  parking  lot  and 
back — kUled  another  two  minutes.  The 
truck  then  obediently  made  It  into  the  lot 
behind  the  post  office.  Mac  rushed  a  cable 
to  its  starving  connectors.  And  later,  post- 
office  officials  ordered  five  electric  trucks, 
which  are  in  use  today  In  Washington,  New 
York  and  Miami;  more  are  being  considered. 

Vintage  electric  trucks  are  still  used  in 
various  clUes;  their  big  nlckel-lron  batteries 
often  last  a  dozen  years.  The  only  manu- 
facturer today  in  the  United  States  Is  Paul 
Hafer,  who  has  a  body  shop  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  country,  where  In  partnership 
with  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company, 
he  makes  Battronlc  trucks. 

Electric  companies  themselves  are  natu- 
raUy  Interested  in  the  future  of  electrics. 
They  would  more  than  double  their  output 
if  road  vehicles  went  electric.  This  could 
cut  the  rates,  but  eventually  they  would 
have  to  go  up  by  a  quarter  to  a  third  for 
road  taxes. 

By  now  I  was  tempted  to  give  up  my 
Odyssey  in  search  of  the  perfect  electric. 
These  rare  Henney  Kilowatts  and  delivery 
vans  did  not  quite  fill  the  bill  for  a  reawak- 
ening Sleeping  Beauty. 

But  then  I  recalled  a  challenge  to  the  Ford 
battery  that  I  had  seen  in  the  papers.  It 
came  from  Gulton  Industries,  of  Metuchen, 
N.J.,  claiming  a  battery  twice  as  good  as 
Ford's.  So  I  invited  myself  down  to  meet 
Dr.  Leslie  K.  Gulton.  At  65,  Gulton  Is  a  big, 
expansive  man  with  a  broad  smile  and  the 
trace  of  a  Viennese  accent.  That  sllver-zlnc 
battery,  because  of  the  high  price  of  sUver, 
is  Just  a  curiosity,  he  said.  The  Gulton 
entry,  a  lithium-nickel  hallde  battery,  will 
be  light  In  weight — lithium  Is  twenty  times 
lighter  than  the  lead  used  In  present  bat- 
teries. It  could  run  a  small  car  160  miles  on 
a  charge,  he  said,  and  its  materials  are  cheap 
and  available.  "With  this  battery  we  have 
vindicated  Edison,"  Gulton  boasts. 

Thomas  Edison  once  had  a  small  labora- 
tory here  on  what  later  became  the  Gulton 
arm's  grounds.  Edison,  in  1905.  told  Walter 
Baker,  "If  you  continue  to  produce  your 
present  quality  of  electric  automobile,  and 
I  my  present  battery,  the  gas  buggy  won't 
stand  a  chance."  Nine  years  later  Edison 
tried  to  build  an  electric  with  Henry  Ford, 
but  they  faUed  at  it.  If  perhaps  Gulton 
hasn't  yet  quite  vindicated  Edison,  maybe 
the  Ford  Company  will  beat  him  to  it  and 
vindicate  Henry. 

Giilton  says,  "Dont  talk  about  electric, 
it  won't  he  electric,  it  wlU  be  the  electronic 
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car"  He  has  many  Ideaa  about  this  car 
but  has  no  plan  to  biUld  one — only  the  bat- 
tery for  It.  He  suggests  that  parking  meters 
coiUd  be  wired  to  recharge  cars;  his  battery 
will  take  a  quick  charge.  But  It  la  still  In 
the  Uboratory  stage.  Gulton  adds,  "II  the 
Government  took  the  Interest  In  transpor- 
tation on  earth  that  It  takes  In  space,  we 
could  have  our  electronic  car,  buUt  from  the 
ground  up.  in  six  months.  There  la  one 
Oovenunent  electric-car  project— for  travel 

on  the  mooni"  ,  ^  , 

BCany  amateurs  have  buUt  fairly  successful 
electric-car  prototypes.  One,  designed  by  an 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  graduate 
student  named  Mamie  Averitt,  is  caUed 
"toarky"  Priced  at  $900,  it  weighs  1,000 
pounds  and  carries  an  800-pound  load,  plus 
two  persons.  Six-volt  "golfer"  batteries  run 
Its  flve-horaepower  motor  (electric  motOTs 
need  only  a  fifth  to  a  quarter  the  horsepower 
of  gasoline  engines  to  develop  the  same 
power) .  Its  speed  U  30,  range  60  mUes;  the 
cab  opens  from  the  front  like  a  clam. 

In  Bethesda,  Md.,  scientist  John  Hoke  has 
adapted  a  two-passenger  King  Midget  car  to 
run  on  sU  auto  batteries.  It  goes  40  miles 
an  hour  and  costs  two-thlrde  of  a  cent  a  mUe 

to  run.  .  _, 

Rules  can  be  broken  with  the  electric, 
and  my  bead  U  exploding  with  all  kinds  of 
possibiUtles:  self-service  taxi  fleets,  tiny 
csm  bundled  aboard  trains  for  vacations,  ex- 
changeable battery  packs  ready  at  ev«ry 
comer,  highways  alive  with  power  imbedded 
in  the  concrete.  But  somehow  I'll  have  to 
cool  my  impatience  because  for  today,  any- 
way, I  BtlU  cannot  buy  an  electric  that  will 
get  me  to  Providence  and  back. 

I'U  be  the  first  one  to  my  electric-car  dealer 
when  he  opens,  but  meanwhile  I'm  klUlng  the 
time  by  looking  around  elsewhere.  And  I 
foimd  out  there's  this  steam  turbine  no  big- 
ger than  an  office  typewriter  that  could 
easily  outpower  a  modem  car  engine.  Its 
biillt  by  a  man  named  Danny  Bognl  up  In 
Montpeller,  Vt.,  and  all  It  needs  ie  to  have 
money  put  Into  it.  Maybe  I  can  get  to  like  a 
nice  sharp,  steamy  hiss  Just  as  weU  s«  that 
monotonous  old  electric  hum.  I'm  heading 
north  tomorrow. 


I 
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MINNEAPOLIS  AQUATENNIAL 
SUMMER  FESTIVAL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
annual  Minneapolis  aquatennial  sum- 
mer festival  is  more  than  a  civic  pro- 
motion aimed  at  touting  community 
virtues.  It  is  imlque  in  its  attempt  to 
offer  widely  diverse  ethnic,  cultural,  and 
national  forms  of  entertainment  to  the 
citizens  of  Minnesota  and  the  upper  Mid- 
west. In  order  that  this  noteworthy 
effort  be  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  explanation  of  the  event  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoho,  as  follows: 


MimtKAFOus  Aquatxhniai.  Absociatiow 
Because  of  the  specific  theme  emphasis  of 
the  festival  being  staged  July  14  through  the 
aand,  It  is  especially  appropriate  for  the 
participation  of  interested  governments  in 
our  1967  Minneapolis  civic  celebration. 
More  than  2600  volimteers  work  all  year  to 
schedule,  administer  and  execute  the  festi- 
val's aoo-plus  individual  events.  Some  two 
million  persons  will  participate  in,  or  be 
spectators  of,  the  United  States'  largest  and 
best  programmed  civic  celebration.  During 
the  past  festival,  representatives  of  42  states 
and  23  foreign  countries  visited  us. 

Although  the  celebration  retains  its  origi- 
nal image  as  a  water  festival,  its  events 
range  the  entertainment  and  cultural  spec- 
trum from  water  ski  and  boating  competi- 


tion, to  soccer,  polo  and  Bugby  matches,  con- 
tinuous downtown  programming,  two  of  the 
nation's  top  parades,  to  sculpture  and  art 
exhibitions  and  quality  musical  and  enter- 
tainment features. 

Aquateimial  is  the  first  major  celebration 
to  take  as  Its  objective  "total  festival  pro- 
gramming with  total  metropolitan  participa- 
tion." The  festival  itself  \a  staged  both  In 
the  core  city  and  in  the  suburban  areas. 

Aquatennial  was  also  the  first  major  civic 
celebration  to  embrace  both  the  Festival- 
USA  promotion  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  and  Discover  America,  Inc.  For  a 
second  year  In  1967,  Aquatennial  wUl  be  one 
of  five  key  celebrations  1  eatiired  In  Festival- 
USA  advertisements  appearing  In  42  mag- 
azines and  newspapers  throughout  the  world. 
Festival  brochures,  fact  sheets  and  posters  are 
supplied  to  U.S.  Travel  Service  offices  and  to 
U.S.  consulates  around  the  world.  In  addi- 
tion, informational  material  on  Aquatennial 
Is  supplied  to  travel  editors  and  writers  of 
all  major  media.  Particular  promotional 
emphasis  Is  provided  In  working  with  the 
media  in  Minnesota  and  the  neighboring 
five-state  area. 

Our  theme  selection  this  year  is  an  appro- 
priate one  In  that  1967  has  been  proclaimed 
by  the  United  Nations  as  International 
Travel  Year.  This  deoree  has  set  In  motion 
an  opportunity  to  promote  global  travel  on 
a  scale  never  before  possible.  The  emphasis 
will  celebrate  the  international  role  of  the 
tourist  In  the  world's  economy.  In  cultural 
exchanges,  and  In  peaceful  vmderstandlng 
among  peoples  and  nations. 

Travel  Is  indeed  a  vast  h\iman  enterprise 
and  an  exchange  of  peoples  and  cultures:  a 
basic  expression  of  international  goodwill. 
It  Is  appropriate  that  the  United  Nations, 
In  proclaiming  the  ITY,  has  designated  as 
the  slogan  for  1967,  "Tourism,  Passport  to 
Peace." 

The  participation  of  various  nations  in 
Minneapolis'  great  civic  celebration  becomes 
even  more  valuable  seen  in  the  light  of  pro- 
motion of  international  understanding  and 
goodwill.  Minneapolis  is  located  strategical- 
ly in  the  heartland  ctf  our  nation.  This  is 
a  vital  and  progressive  region,  with  an  ex- 
panding cultural  climate.  It  is  also  a  vigor- 
ous industrial  and  commercial  area,  active 
both  on  the  national  and  international  eco- 
nomic scene. 

Aquatennial  has  a  unique  appeal  to  the 
Minneapolis  business  community.  The 
strong  support  of  merchants  and  business- 
men has  placed  Aquatennial  In  a  select  group 
of  a  few  festivals  wUlch  are  not  supported 
by  city,  covmty  or  state  funds.  Each  year 
the  festival  stimulates  the  economy  in  terms 
of  $6  to  $80  million  In  new  money  to  the 
Minneapolis  area,  lach  year  the  festival 
generates  local,  state,  national  and  Interna- 
tional promotion  valued  at  about  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars. 

The  key  to  Aquatsnnlal's  role  as  a  retail 
sales  and  business  stimulus  Is  Its  exciting 
and  unique  Aqua  Downtown  program.  By 
way  of  extensive  decorations,  costuming, 
exhibits,  entertainment  and  cultural  fea- 
ttires.  Aqua  Downtown  in  1967  will  capsule 
In  a  six-block  area  of  downtown  Minneapolis 
the  cultural,  social,  ethnic  and  economic 
traditions  and  achievements  of  the  coim- 
tr!i.es  featured.  Aqua  Downtown  Is  centered 
along  Minneapolis'  fashion  street,  Nicollet 
Avenue,  which  this  simimer  will  be  enhanced 
by  a  newly  completed  Mall.  Aqua  Down- 
town, then.  U  a  festival  within  a  festival, 
encompassing  a  panorama  of  the  countries 
which  Include  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  France 
and  Africa.  The  presentations  will  vary  from 
block  to  block.  The  French  Quarter  will  be 
presented  In  two  blocks  of  Nicollet  Avenue 
with  the  other  participating  cotmtrles  be- 
ing exploited  In  other  blocks.  The  major 
retailer  In  each  block  will  be  the  focal  point 
of  activity.  The  stores  stand  ready  to  Im- 
plement this  portion  of  Aqua  Downtown 
to  the  best  of  their  creative  and  financial 


resources.  Thus,  a  ready  made  platform 
for  exploitation  and  utilization  by  the  var- 
ious governments  exists. 

In  addition  to  in-store  theme  Implemen- 
tation, participating  governments  may  Join 
In  other  Aquatennial  activities,  such  u 
presentation  In  Aquatennlal's  parades  and 
In  special  features  such  as  the  art  and 
sculpture  exhibition.  These  will  be  situ- 
ated on  the  downtown  Nicollet  Mall  and 
win  offer  works  by  outstanding  Minnesota 
and  American  artists  and  sculptors  as  well 
as  works  by  artists  of  other  nations.  Native 
crafts  and  export  products  would  be  an 
obvious  means  of  acquainting  Aquatennial 
visitors  with  that  aspect  of  life.  Thus,  par- 
ticipation in  Aquatennial  Is  a  many  faceted 
matter  embracing  biislness,  cultural  and 
educational  aspects.  There  Is  no  question 
that  meanlngfvil  national  identlflcatlon  can 
be  accomplished  by  utilizing  fuUy  the  plat- 
form ofTered  by  Aquatennial. 

The    level    of    the   civic    celebration  bat 
attracted  the  Interest  and  participation  of 
such   dignitaries   as  Vice   President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  U.S.  Cabinet  Secretaries,  and 
Mexican  Ambassador  Hugo  Margaln,  among 
others.    The  Mayor  of  Mlrmeapolls  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota  welcome  this  opportimlty 
to  host  guests  to  ovir  festival.    We  antici- 
pate   staging    special    activities   wWch   will 
acquaint  overseas  dignitaries  with  leaders 
in  governmental,  economic  and  educational 
affairs  from  the  Midwest.    Such  programs 
offer   an   opportunity   for   an   exchange  of 
Ideas  on  both  an  informal  and  formal  basla. 
They  allow  for  person-to-person  comm\inl- 
catlon  with  Minnesota  editors  and  legisla- 
tors as  well  as  with  business  and  thought 
leaders   from    the   metropoUtan   area.    Ar- 
rangements vrtU  also  be  maae  for  dignitaries 
to  meet  with  officials  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota   and   to   observe    first-hand  the 
workmgs  of  this  famed  educational  faculty. 
Mabatma  Gandhi  of  India  once  said,  In 
reference   to  his   travels,   "I  have  watched 
the  cultures  of  all  lands  blow  around  my 
house,    and   these   winds    have   blown  the 
seeds  of  peace,  for  travel  la  the  language 
of   peace."    Americans   are  great  travelen. 
Both  domestic  and  foreign  travel  continues 
to  rise  as  Americans  keep  on  the  move.    The 
people  of  Minnesota  and  the  Upper  Mid- 
west  are    a   friendly   and   Inquisitive  sort. 
They  have  a  vast  interest  in  world  affairs 
and   a  great  capacity  for  understanding. 
In   this   kind   of  climate,  participation  by 
interested   African   nations   In  the  Minne- 
apolis Aquatennial  would  have  a  dramatic 
Impact.    Hopefully,  it  would  provide  them 
With  an  unusual  opportunity  for  exploita- 
tion  for   their   unique  contributions  In  s 
variety  of  fields. 


January  23,  1967 
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U.S.    POLICY    IN   SOUTHEAST   ASIA 
Mr  McGEE.    Mr.  President,  outcries 
of  criticism  against  U.S.  poUcy  in  south- 
east Asia  continue  to  rise  from  many 
quartern— from  the  Secretary  General  o 
the  U.N.,  from  distinguished  editorial 
writers,  and  from  distinguished  schol- 
ars.    The  critics,  as  Howard  K.  SmiUi 
recently  wrote,  "invent  new  arguments 
with  fertile  Ingenuity  or  they  cling  to 
old    ones    with    weedlike   persistence. 
Mr.  Smith,  for  his  own  part,  does  an  el- 
fectlve  job  of  disposing  of  the  Irrelevant 
arguments.    He  has  answered  some  oi 
the  critics  most  effectively  in  a  column 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  in  which  he  proclaims  the  beliel, 
which  I  know  I  share,  that  the  Unltea 
States  may  proceed  to  do  what  Is  cleariy 
right. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Howard  K.  Smith  column, 
answering  critics  of  our  Vietnam  posi- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Answesing  Camcs  or  Oua  Vebtnam 
PosrrioN 


(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 
Critics  of  the  American  position  in  Viet- 
nam manifest  elemental  virtues.  They  in- 
vent new  arguments  with  fertile  Ingenuity  or 
they  cling  to  old  ones  vrith.  weed-Uke  persist- 
ence. Their  single  vice  is,  their  argiunents 
both  old  and  new  get  no  closer  to  being 
relevants  to  the  facts  of  Ufe. 

A  new  tvrtst  the  other  day  was  a  colum- 
nist's plaint  that  we  are  offending  the  very 
basics  of  our  own  history:  By  rebuffing  for- 
eign dissenters  we  have  discarded  Jefferson's 
first  Imperative  in  the  first  sentence  of  our 
first  state  document — namely  that  we  should 
show  "a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind." 

The  columnist  misinterpreted  Jefferson. 
In  that  famous  declaration,  he  did  not  offer 
to  change  our  course  of  action.  He  merely 
offered  to  explain  it  to  those  willing  to  Usten. 
while  we  forged  ahead  regardless  of  how  they 
reacted,  which  Is  what  we  are  doing  now. 
U  Thant  the  other  day  revived  the  old 
domino  theory  which,  one  had  hoped,  the 
critics  had  stopped  propping  up  and  knock- 
ing down.  The  Secretary  General  said  the 
VS.  bases  Its  policy  on  faith  in  the  domino 
theory,  and  that  the  theory  is  wrong. 

I  dont  know  how  much  history  it  will  take 
to  make  the  point  that  ovir  action  Is  not 
based  on  theory  but  on  fact;  a  year  ago  the 
Communists  nearly  took  South  Vietnam. 
They  have  seized  two-thirds  of  Laos  and 
about  a  fifth  of  Cambodia.  They  have  at- 
tacked India  twice  to  disable  that  potential 
focus  of  resistance.  Little  over  a  year  ago 
they  shipped  100.000  weapons  to  Indonesia 
to  enable  that  Commvinlst  party  to  try  to 
seize  the  government;  the  fact  that  they 
failed  does  not  blur  the  clarity  of  their  In- 
tention. They  annoiinced  by  radio,  and 
began  to  fulfill,  a  plan  to  take  over  Thailand. 
No  week  passes  without  the  nevrejmpers  of 
U  Thant's  own  Burma  recording  Commu- 
nist attacks  In  that  country. 

None  of  this  is  theoretical;  It  Is  what  Is 
happening.  We  must  put  a  halt  to  It  In 
Vietnam  or  see  the  world  balance  go  so  badly 
out  of  kilter  that  a  big  war  will  result. 

U  Thant  also  argued  that  U.S.  Interests  are 
not  Involved  In  Vietnam.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  in  response  pointed  out  that  the  past 
four  American  Presidents  disagreed.  The 
Secretary  might  have  added  the  name  of  a 
fifth  President— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  In 
1941,  when  Japan  seized  what  is  today  Viet- 
nam, Roosevelt  deployed  our  war  fleet,  ab- 
aorbed  the  Philippine  army  Into  the  U.S. 
Army  and  cut  off  essential  exports  to  Japan. 
He  made  all  these  warlike  preparations — 
over  what  Is  today  Vietnam — and  according 
to  the  Gallup  poll  of  the  time  96  percent  of 
the  nation  supported  him.  His  action  led 
dlrectiy  to  Pearl  Harbor.  So,  Vietnam  has 
been  an  American  Interest  for  quite  a  long 
time. 

Perhaps  the  most  ingenious  recent  argu- 
ment Is  one  Invented  by  the  editorialists  of 
the  New   York  "limes.     They  have   argued 
that  we  should  make  unilateral  concessions 
(like  stopping  the  bombing  without  recip- 
rocal concessions  from  the  Communists)  be- 
cause we  are  a  big  nation,  and  they  are  small. 
The  principle  that  effective  military  action 
must  be  related  inversely  to  size  Is  certainly 
something  new  under  the  sun.    It  would  give 
a  blank  check  to  any  client  state,  or  client 
front,  of  every  International  aggressor.     It 
would  have  been  our  undoing  In  Greece  or 
Turkey  or  Korea.     The  relevant  facts  are 
that  we  escalated  In  Vietnam  because  they 
had  escalated  enough  to  take  over  the  coun- 
try.    When  we  experimented  twice  In  de- 
escalation,   they   used   the   lull   to   escalate 
faster.    There  Is  no  way  of  measuring  how 
many  additional  casualties  we  suffered  be- 


cause of  ceasing  the  bombing  twice.  In  any 
case,  our  present  offer  to  stop  the  bombing 
If  they  will  use  the  infinite  channels  and 
ways  of  diplomacy  to  promise  some  recipro- 
cal de-escalation  Is  both  generous  and  sensi- 
ble. 

The  hoariest  of  arguments  now  enjoying 
a  revival  In  the  academic  community  Is  that 
by  thus  hitting  back  at  a  small  nation  we 
are  making  ourselves  the  world's  pariahs; 
we  shall  end  up  with  the  world  refusing  to 
associate  vrtth  us  and  we  shall  hate  our- 
selves. 

We  have  heard  that  argument  a  dozen 
times,  most  loudly  in  1956,  when  the  Rus- 
sians stifled  rebellion  In  Hungary  by  brute 
force.  WeU,  Instead  of  being  outcasts,  the 
Russians  are  being  sedulously  covu-ted  by 
everybody  Including  us.  If  the  Russians  got 
by  with  a  bad  case,  we  shall  do  all  right  with 
our  exceUent  one. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  sometimes  a  nation 
must  brace  Itself  against  outcries  of  criti- 
cism and  proceed  to  do  what  is  clearly  right. 
That  Is  what  we  are  doing. 


RESCISSION  OF  1954  TARIFF  IN- 
CREASE ON  WATCH  MOVE- 
MENTS 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, I  commend  the  President  for  his 
decision  rescinding  the  1954  tariff  in- 
crease on  watch  movements. 

Congress,  in  adopting  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  embraced  the  principle  that 
an  "escape  clause"  tariff  increase  should 
be  regarded  as  a  temporary  measure  to 
assist  a  suffering  domestic  industry  to 
adjust  to  foreign  competition. 

Unless  extended  by  the  President  on 
the  basis  of  economic  evidence  supplied 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  advice 
furnished  by  the  Commerce  and  Labor 
Departments,  all  "escape  clause"  actions 
were  to  terminate  after  4  years — or  5 
years  in  the  case  of  preexisting  "escape 
clause"  decisions. 

The  "escape  clause"  action  on  watch 
movements  endured  for  12 1/2  years,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  domestic  watch 
industry  has  been  enjoying  record  pros- 
perity. It  was  far  and  away  the  oldest 
"escape  clause"  action  in  the  history  of 
the  trade  agreement  program. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  engaged  in  vital 
tariff  negotiations  in  Geneva,  the  United 
States  could  not  in  good  faith  maintain 
high  tariffs  on  watch  movements  when 
the  domestic  industry  had  plainly  made 
the  adjustments  contemplated  under  the 
law. 

The  only  remaining  question  was  the 
feeling  of  some  that  the  contributions 
which  the  domestic  watch  manufactur- 
ers make  to  national  defense  might  be 
jeopardized  by  competitive  imports  of 
commercial  watch  movements  and  parts. 

Following  an  intensive  study  to  which 
the  Defense  Department,  the  Commerce 
Department,  the  Labor  Department,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration all  contributed.  Director  Farris 
Bryant,  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, advised  the  President  as  follows: 

I  have  concluded  that  watches,  watch 
movements,  and  watch  parts  are  not  being 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  In  such 
quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 
I  have  also  concluded,  based  on  the  studies 
and   judgments   of    the    Interested   defense 


agencies,  that  the  domestic  watch  manu- 
facturers wlU  be  Ukely  to  continue  produc- 
tion of  defense  materials  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  that  the  non-horologlcal  Industry 
now  has  and  will  continue  to  have  a  role 
In  the  production  of  essential  military  timing 
devices,  and  that  horologlcal-type  defense 
Items  win  continue  to  be  available  from  one 
source  or  another  without  regard  to  the  level 
of  Imports  of  watches,  movements,  and  parts. 

Although  the  domestic  industry  would 
prefer  to  retain  the  advantages  provided 
by  higher  tariffs,  the  plain  fact  is  that 
we  cannot  expect  other  coimtries  to 
allow  U.S.  firms  to  compete  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  their  firms  if  we  con- 
tinue to  ^ve  "escape  clause"  protection 
to  an  industry  in  this  coimtry  after  the 
injury  which  required  such  protection 
has  disappeared. 

The  significance  of  the  President's  ac- 
tion from  a  trade  policy  standpoint  has 
already  been  demonstrated  by  the  reac- 
tion in  international  trade  circles. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment promptly  said  in  an  official 
statement  that  the  elimination  of  the 
"escape  clause"  Increases  must  be  taken 
as  an  important  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  success  of  those  far- 
reaching  negotiations  in  which  the 
United  States  and  Switzerland  are  both 
vitally  interested.  ^ 

Officials  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  were  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  as  "very  pleased," 
and  one  EEC  official  said: 


This  should  enable  the  market  to  study 
the  possibility  of  reciprocating  on  some 
American  exports. 

The  watch  decision  is  generally  ex- 
pected to  provide  a  needed  shot  in  the 
arm  for  the  Kermedy  round  negotiations 
in  Geneva.  U.S.  economic  interests  are 
vitally  involved  in  these  negotiations,  and 
our  stake  in  their  success  is  very  large. 

The  President's  decision  in  the  watch 
case  should  have  practical  and  beneficial 
consequences  of  a  very  substantial  char- 
acter, and  I  commend  the  President  for 
taking  this  important  step. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  Include  in 
my  remarks  the  text  of  the  White  House 
press  release  armouncing  the  President's 
decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  or  the  WnrrE  House  Press 
Secseiart, 

January  11,  1967. 

The  White  House  announced  today  that 
President  Johnson  has  proclaimed  the  termi- 
nation of  escape -clause  rates  of  duty  on  im- 
ports of  watch  movements.  By  restoring  the 
rates  of  duty  prevailing  before  escape-clause 
action  was  taken  12  years  ago,  the  proclama- 
tion will  have  the  Immediate  effect  of  reduc- 
ing U.S.  tariffs  on  watch  movements  by  about 
one-third.  The  changes  In  the  many  par- 
ticular rates  of  duty  wlU  vary  according  to 
the  size  and  type  of  watch  movement.  The 
reductlorus  In  rates  of  duty  from  the  escape- 
clause  levels  win  apply  to  watch  movements 
of  pin-lever  construction  or  of  Jewel-lever 
construction  but  containing  not  more  than 
17  Jewels. 

The  escape-clause  rates  of  duty  that  are 
being  terminated  have  been  in  force  since 
nild-1954.  At  that  time.  President  Elsen- 
hower Increased  the  tariffs  from  the  levels 
established  in  1936  in  the  U.S.  trade  agree- 
ment with  Switzerland.  The  1954  increases 
were  declared  necessary  to  avoid  serious  in- 
jury to  the  domestic  watch  Industry  as  the 
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TtBMlt  of  increased  Imports  attributable  to  the 
trade-agreement  concessions. 

The  President's  decision  to  terminate  the 
1964  Increases  was  based  on  a  recommenda- 
Uon  by  the  late  Christian  A.  Herter,  his  Spe- 
cial RepresentaUve  for  Trade  NegotlaUons. 
and  conciurred  in  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  heads 
of  other  Government  agencies.  Governor 
Herter  submitted  his  recommendation  to  the 
President  upon  the  ocanpletlon  of  a  review 
that  his  Office  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies had  undertaken  following  the  submis- 
sion In  March  1965  of  a  Tariff  Commission 
report  on  the  escape-clause  case.  In  that  re- 
port, the  Tariff  Commission  gave  Its  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  probably  economic  effects  on 
the  U.S.  watch  Industry  of  a  reduction  or 
termination  of  the  escape-clause  rates  of 
duty. 

During  the  period  of  the  Interagency  re- 
view of  the  escape-clavise  case,  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Plaimlng.  at  the  request  of  the 
President  In  AprU  1966  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  govenmient  defense  agencies  and  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  ex- 
amined the  national  security  aspects  of  trade 
and  production  In  watch  movements.  As  a 
result  of  GBP's  Investigation,  under  section 
232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  Parrla 
Bryant,  reported  that  watches,  watch  move- 
menta,  and  watch  parts  were  not  being  Im- 
ported In  a  manner  which  threatened  to  Im- 
pair the  naUonal  security  and  that  horologl- 
cal-type  defense  Items  wUl  continue  to  be 
available  without  regard  to  the  level  of  im- 
ports of  watches,  movements,  and  parts. 
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THE  POWER  OF  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "Clear  It  With  Hoover." 
which.  I  think,  speaks  for  itself.  But  I 
do  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  It.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CiiZAB  It  With  Hoovra 
Even  after  publication  of  the  curious  cor- 
respondence between  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
and  J  Edgar  Hoover.  It  Is  fax  from  certeln 
that  the  Administration  will  be  able  to  over- 
ride the  veto  Mr.  Hoover  has  hitherto  exer- 
cised against  the  long-staUed  Soviet-Ameri- 
can consvilar  treaty. 

There  can  be  few.  If  any.  precedents  for  the 
spectacle  that  correspondence  presents:  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  effect,  asking  a  Federal 
police  official  of  sub-Cabinet  rank  to  stop 
blocking  United  States  foreign  policy,  and 
then  receiving  a  reply  so  cryptic  and  un- 
gracious that  It  can  only  further  encourage 
opponents  of  the  Administration  policy.  It 
is  a  reminder  of  the  magnitude  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  power,  with  Implications  that  go  far 
beyond  the  Immediate  Issue. 

The  fate  of  the  consular  treaty  Is  crucial, 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  acted  wisely  in  altering  its  schedule 
to  give  priority  to  the  treaty's  consideration. 
RaUflcatlon  means  more  than  normalizing 
Soviet-American  diplomatic  relations  and 
providing  badly-needed  additional  protection 
to  American  citizens  traveling  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  happens  to  the  treaty  wlU  fore- 
shadow the  probable  outcome  of  the  rest  of 
the  Administration's  constructive  program 
for  trying  to  Improve  relations  with  Moscow. 
If  the  consular  pact  caimot  be  ratified,  then 
the  East- West  trade  bUl  is  probably  dead  and 
the  space  treaty  may  have  been  still-born. 
The  entire  direction  of  American  foreign 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  at  an  extra- 
ordlnarly  critical  moment  in  world  history 
Is  at  stake. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATOR 
COMMENDED  FOR  BRIEFINGS  OF 
NEW  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 
Mr.  McINTYRE.    Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  Hon.  Bernard  Boutin,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, conducled  a  unique  semi- 
nar on  Capitol  Hill . 

Mr.  Boutin  arranged  for  an  intensive 
briefing  on  the  work  of  his  agency  to 
be  presented  to  the  newly  elected  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  he  has  arranged  for  a  similar 
briefing  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  week. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Small  Business,  I  attended  a  portion 
of  last  week's  meeting.  I  was  impressed 
by  Mr.  Boutin's  evidait  desire  to  educate 
the  newly  elected  Members  of  the  Senate 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  small  business 
program.  It  is  unusual  for  the  head  of 
any  independent  agaicy  to  feel  a  strong 
responsibility  for  maximum  cooperation 
with  Members  of  Congress,  and  it  is 
more  unusual  and  more  commendable  to 
offer  such  cooperation  to  freshmen  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  hope  that  in  the  months  to  come 
other  agency  heads  will  undertake  simi- 
lar briefings  of  Members  of  Congress  on 
the  actlTities  of  their  agencies.  I  feel 
that  Mr.  Boutin's  example  is  to  be 
strongly  commended  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  executive  branch  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  Congresses,  and  as  one 
more  example  of  the  reasons  for  the  fine 
reputation  which  Mr.  Boutin  has  here  as 
an  outstanding  Government  administra- 
tor. ^^^^^^_^ 

SENATOR  FULBRIGHT  ON  "MEET 
THE  PRESS" 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday on  "Meet  the  Press,"  the  able  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT]  presented  a  cogent  and  pene- 
trating analysis  of  the  tragic  situation 
which  exists  today  in  Vietnam  because  of 
the  ever-escalating  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  the  conflict  there. 

As  one  of  the  two  Senators  who  voted 
against  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I 
was  particularly  gratified  in  watching 
this  program  to  hear  what  Senator  Pul- 
BRiGHT  had  to  say  about  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  resolution  was 
rushed  through  Congress.  I  hope  that 
If  the  occasion  presents  itself  in  the  fu- 
ture, more  Senator!  will  join  in  "putting 
on  the  brakes"  before  voting  to  encour- 
age or  approve  the  further  escalation  of 
the  tragic  war  in  Vietnam. 

Senator  Fulbricbt's  invitation  to  ap- 
pear coincides  with  the  publication  of 
his  book  on  foreign  policy  entitled  "The 
Arrogance  of  Power,"  which  is  published 

today. 

The  importance  of  Senator  Ful- 
BRioHT's  appearance  is  that  in  this  book 
he  proposes  a  way  to  bring  our  war  in 
southeast  Asia  to  an  end.  As  one  who 
has  opposed  our  military  intervention 
in  southeast  Asia  for  some  3  years,  and 
has  repeatedly  asserted  his  view  that 
there  was  no  justification  for  our  inva- 
sion, that  indeed  it  was  and  is  the  height 
of  folly.  I  certainly  welcome  any  solution 


that  promises  to  put  an  end  to  the  sense- 
less slaughter  not  merely  of  our  own 
boys  but  of  thousands  of  others,  includ- 
ing civilians — men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren— and  to  stop  the  tremendous  drain 
on  our  resources,  which  is  nullifying  the 
fine  domestic  program  enacted  by  the 
89th  Congress  under  the  vigorous  lead- 
ership of  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Senator  Polbright's  replies  to  the 
questioning  make  clear  that  some  solu- 
tion is  necessary  if  our  country  is  not 
to  proceed  further  down  the  road  to  dis- 
aster and  get  deeper  and  deeper  sunk  In 
the  southeast  Asian  quagmire. 

The  interview  with  Chairman  Pul- 
BRiGHT  on  "Meet  the  Press"  should  be 
"must"  reading  for  all  those  who  want 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  facts  on  Viet- 
nam as  they  really  are  and  not  as  so 
many  would  like  them  to  be. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  Interview  with  Sen- 
ator PuLBRiGHT  on  "Meet  the  Press"  on 
January  22.  1967.  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Guest:  Senator  J.  WllUam  Fulbrlght  (D, 
Ark.) .  Chairman.  Foreign  Relations  Commlt- 

Panel:  John  Hightower.  Associated  Press; 
James  Roblson,  NBC  News;  Rowland  Evans, 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  Lawrence  E.  Splvak, 
Permanent  Panel  Member. 

Moderator:  Nell  Boggs,  NBC  News. 
Mr.  BoGGS.  Our  guest  today  on  Meet  the 
Press  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Senator  J.  W.  Ful- 
brlght of  Arkansas.  Senator  Fulbrlght's 
Committee  will  soon  begin  a  worldwide  as- 
sessment of  American  foreign  policies  and 
commitments.  The  Senator's  most  recent 
book  on  foreign  policy  "The  Arrogance  of 
Power,"  will  be  published  tomorrow. 

Now  we  will  have  the  first  questions  from 
Lawrence  E.  Splvak,  permanent  member  of 
the  Meet  the  Press  Panel. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator  Fulbrlght,  according 
to  report,  President  Johnson  feels  that  you 
are  now  criticizing  the  very  policy  on  Viet- 
nam which  you  outlined  In  1964  and  which 
he  Is  now  following.  Would  you  say  that 
your  own  position  today  on  Vietnam  has 
pretty  completely  changed? 

Senator  Pulbright.  Well,  I  think  It  has 
changed,  my  views  about  It.  certainly,  but  I 
am  not  certain  about  '64  being  the  period. 
I  tried  for  a  nvimber  of  months  to  persuade 
the  President  and  the  Administration  to 
take  a  little  different  approach  in  Vietnam 
but  falling  that,  It  has  changed.  The  char- 
acter of  the  war  has  changed.  It  has  es- 
calated materially.  It  Is  much  greater  now 
than  It  was.  Last  year,  as  you  well  know, 
the  number  of  people  In  Vietnam  have  dou- 
bled. We  have  nearly  500,000  people  In  and 
about  Vietnam  today. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  Senator,  you  mentioned  '64 
but  your  book  "Old  Myths  and  New  Reali- 
ties" was  published  in  March  1964  and  you 
said  then  "It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  support  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  and  army  by  the  most  effective 
means  available. 

Now.  have  you  changed  your  position  on 
that? 

Senator  Pulbright.  I  have — ^well,  the  war 
Itself  has  changed.  I  supported  the  effort 
then  to  support  the  South  Vietnamese  army- 
We  had  at  that  time  I  think  roughly  15,000, 
not  more  than  15  or  18,000  people  there. 
The  whole  concept  was  to  assist  a  govern- 
ment, an  Indigenous  government  to  defend 
Itself.    It  was  long  before  we  had  taken  over 
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the  war.  I  have  made  it  quite  clear  both.  I 
think,  m  the  book  and  in  public  statements, 
that  the  way  this  has  developed  was  quite 
a  surprise  to  me.  I  had  no  conception  that 
this  war  would  develop  as  It  has  developed. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Now  Senator,  on  the  funda- 
mental question  of  the  United  States,  Amer- 
ica's vital  interest,  didn't  you  in  '64  believe 
that  we  had  to  defend  our  vital  interests 
there,  and  that  we  did  have  vital  Interests 
there?  Have  you  changed  your  poslUon  on 
that? 

Senator  FtrLBBiGHT.  I  don't  believe  that  I 
had  any  convictions  that  our  Interests  were 
vital  there,  In  the  sense  that  we  now  speak 
of  that  when  we  JusUfy  as  large  an  operation. 
1  think  what  you  have  In  mind  perhaps  Is 
the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution  which  was  sub- 
mitted in  the  midst  of  the  on-coming  elec- 
tion between  Mr.  Goldwater  and  President 
Johnson.  I  then  took  the  position  that  I 
was  strongly  for  President  Johnson  and  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  was  his  attitude 
toward  the  war.  And  when  the  Tonkin  Bay 
Resolution  came  in.  as  I  have  said  on  numer- 
ous occasions,  I  clearly  made  a  mistake  in 
not  recognizing  the  significance  of  it.  I 
thought  I  was  supporting  a  candidate  who 
was  strongly  opposed  to  enlargement  of  the 
war.  to  the  defoUatlon.  as  they  used  to  say, 
of  the  forests  and  the  destruction  of  the 
economy  and  the  people  of  that  area,  and  I 
thought  that  was  what  I  was  doing  in  sup- 
porting the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution.  I  also 
thought  at  that  time  that  the  fact  of  an  un- 
provoked attack  upon  our  people  on  the 
high  seas  was  quite  clear.  Since  that  time 
I  have  reservations  about  that.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  developments  since  that 
time  that  have  caused  me  to  publicly  state 
I  was  mistaken  In  not  undertaking  a 
thorough-going  review  of  our  policy  then 
and  In  taking  it  much  more  seriously. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Well,  Senator,  do  you  now 
think  that  we  do  or  do  not  have  vital  inter- 
ests In  Vietnam? 

Senator  Pulbright.  I  do  not  think  that  our 
Interests  there  are  commensurate  with  what 
we  are  presently  doing  In  the  way  of  con- 
ducting warfare  and  escalating  it.  I  think 
our  Interests  there  are  marginal,  that  we 
have  never  before  considered  that  a  land  war- 
ware  m  the  land  mass  of  Asia  was  Justified  or 
that  a  permanent  position  on  the  land  mass 
was  In  our — was  essential  to  our  Interests, 
as  distinguished  from  our  military  power, 
our  naval  power  on  the  oceans  and  in  the 
Uland  fringes  along  the  periphery  of  Asia 
and  particularly  In  our  bases.  I  still  think 
that  Is  sound. 

I  may  say — I  mean,  there  is  no  particular 
excuse  for  it.  I  am  not  trying  to  excuse,  I  am 
trying  to  explain.  I  never  took  this  war 
to  be  serious,  expecting  It  to  be  as  seri- 
ous as  it  has  developed.  Our  attention 
as  you  win  recall,  up  until  recently  was  more 
directed  toward  Europe  as  being  the  center  of 
the  difficulties  with  Russia  and  with  the 
Conmiunlst  bloc,  and  It  has  shifted. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  You  are  saying  then  that  while 
our  vital  Interests  may  have  been  involved 
at  one  time  when  war  was  small,  now  that 
there  Is  danger  of  great  and  grave  extension 
that  our  vital  Interests  are  not  Involved  to 
the  same  extent? 

Senator  Pulbright.  I  am  sorry.  My  ca- 
pacity of  communication  is  very  limited. 
I  am  saying  that  our  vital  Interests  in  South- 
east Asia  have  never  been  involved  at  any 
time.  But  having  a  very  small  operation 
there,  I  didn't  take  It  very  seriovisly  because 
there  was  a  very  small  commitment  made 
there  and  I  didn't  become  concerned  about 
It,  and  I  accepted  the  Resolution  in  1954 
which  seems  to  be  the  basis  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  this  war  as  a  genuine  demonstration 
of  our  solidarity  in  the  fact  of  what  was 
alleged  to  be  a  violent  attack  upon  our  ships 
on  the  high  seas  where  they  had  a  right  to 
be. 

Mr.  Hightower.  Senator,  If  you  feel  there 
are  no  vital  United  States  Interests  Involved 


in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  It  seems  to  me  the 
question  arises:  CoiUd  the  United  Stotes  af- 
ford to  lose  the  war? 

Senator  Pulbright.  Well.  I  don't  recom- 
mend that  it  lose  the  war.  What  I  try  to 
recommend  is  that  It  extricate  Itself  from  a 
very  dlfBcult  and  dangerous  situation.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  say  you  must 
either  win  or  lose  a  war  of  this  kind.  I  think 
I  am  trying  to  advocate  a  process  of  com- 
promise, an  honorable  compromise  In  my 
view  which  would  extricate  us  from  this 
obligation — 

Mr.  Hightower.  You  have  suggested  an 
eight  point  peace  plan  in  your  new  book  to 
try  to  achieve  that  result.  One  of  the  points 
in  that  plan  is  that  the  United  States  should 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Do  you 
feel  that  the  United  States  should  stop  the 
bombing  now  without  condition  or  qualifica- 
tion? 

Senator  Pulbright.  Yes.  I  do,  for  various 
reasons.  One  U  that  I  don't  think  they  are 
of  very  much  Importance  now  militarily. 
They  have  not  decreased  the  number  of  In- 
filtrations. In  fact  the  infiltrations  have  In- 
creased. All  they  have  done  is  cost  the 
North  Vietnamese  a  greater  effort  in  order 
to  maintain  the  supplies,  but  It  has  not  done 
much  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Hightower.  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 
Senator,  your  plan  deals  primarily  with  the 
first  stage  of  peace  making — that  Is  how  to 
get  into  a  negotiation  or  how  to  get  the  other 
side  Interested  In  negotiation? 

Senator  Pulbright.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Hightower.  But  what  do  you  see  as 
the  substance  of  compromise?  What  kind 
of  Issues  could  be  traded  off  against  each 
other  so  that  each  side  would  get  something 
out  of  a  settlement? 

Senator  Pulbright.  Well,  the  real  objective 
of  the  negotiation  In  my  view  Is  to  return  to 
the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
which  was  agreed  upon  after  Dlen  Blen  Phu, 
and  which  would  allow  an  election  in  South 
Vietnam  for  them  to  determine  whatever 
the  kind  of  government  they  can  agree 
upon — without  our  dictation  and  under  some 
reasonable  supervision,  I  would  presume,  of 
the  ICC. 

Mr.  Evans.  Senator  Fulbrlght,  do  you 
really  think,  sir,  that  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  would  now  negotiate  with 
the  Viet  Cong?  That  Is  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front. 

Senator  Pulbright.  Well,  we  have  the  con- 
stituent assembly  being  created.  There  have 
been  rumors  recently  that  the  civilian  mem- 
bers of  this  are  willing  to  talk.  There  was  a 
rumor — It  Is  a  rumor  only.  In  the  press — that 
one  of  the  men  who  was  assassinated  the 
other  day  may  have  been  assassinated  be- 
cause he  did  desire  to  reach  a  settlement. 

Mr.  Evans.  Then  what  you  really  mean. 
Senator,  Is  not  the  present  government,  but 
the  government  that  may  come  Into  being 
after  the  elections? 

Senator  Pulbright.  Well,  the  present  gov- 
ernment If  It  will  not  do  what  we  tell  them 
to  do — which  they  are  very  likely  to  do — 
then  they  can  easily  be  changed.  That  gov- 
ernment has  no  base.  We  put  It  In  and 
they  are  our  government. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  think  they  would  negoti- 
ate with  the  NLP? 

Senator  Pulbright.  Or  get  out. 
Mr.  Evans.  Or  get  out? 
Senator  Pulbright.  Yes. 
Mr.  Evans.  I  dont  understand  that,  sir. 
Senator  Pulbright.  Well.  If  they  refuse  to 
do  this,  they  could  get  a  new  government. 
We    have    had    a    number    of    new    govern- 
ments there. 

Mr.  Evans.  To  turn  to  another  point  quick- 
ly, you  say  we  should  put  no  more  forces  Into 
South  Vietnam.  Supposing  the  other  side 
puts  In  two  divisions? 

Senator  Pulbright.  Well,  I  said  to  protect 
what  we  have  there,  and  I  don't  think  we 
need  any  more  forces  to  protect  what  we 
have.  We  need  more  forces  if  we  are  going 
to  escalate  It. 


Mr.  Evans.  Is  that  an  absolute,  Senator,  in 
the  sense  that  we  should  not  reenlorce  re- 
gardless of  what  the  other  does? 

Senator  Pulbright.  No,  I  wouldnt  say  any 
of  those  suggestions  are  absolute.  If  they 
started  dropping  nuclear  bombs  on  us.  we 
would  have  to  respond  in  a  different  way. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  posslbUitles.  I  dont 
think  they  are  probabilities.  I  think  the 
other  side  would  Uke,  would  welcome  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  this  dreadful  war  to  an 
end,  If  we  could  take  the  imtlatlve  to  make 
It  acceptable.  I  don't  think  either  side 
wishes  to  acknowledge  that  It  Is  the  aggressor 
or  that  it  has  lost  or  won.  by  seeking  a  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Senator,  did  you  say  that  If 
the  present  government  of  Premier  Ky  doesn't 
do  as  we  want  It  to  do.  that  we  should  get  it 
out? 

Senator  Pulbright.  I  think  that  Is  per- 
fectly reasonable.  He  Is  there  only  because 
we  put  him  in. 

Mr.  Robinson.  He  Isn't  exactly  though,  la 
he? 

Senator  Pulbright.  He  Is  our  government. 
I  mean  there  are  no  delusions  about  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  he  came  in  under  a 
military  coup  d'etat,  but  you  can't  say  that 
we  arranged  the  military  coup  d'etat. 

Senator  Pulbright.  With  our  support,  and 
he  couldn't  last  I  don't  tlilnk,  two  weeks 
without  our  support.  Now  they  are  creating 
a  constituent  assembly  which  I  think  would 
probably  be  more  Ukely  to  negotiate  with  the 
other  Vietnamese  for  some  settlement,  but 
I  am  not  sure — I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Ky 
would  do.  Mr.  Ky  Is  a  Northerner,  of  course, 
from  North  Vietnam  and  he  Is  a  general  and 
I  would  assume  he  would  be  subject  to  per- 
suasion. If  he  Isnt,  I  don't  think  he  has 
much  alternative  because  he  has  neither  a 
political  base  of  his  own  or  any  military  In- 
dependent support  other  than  ours. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Senator,  you  called  for  the 
essential  neutralization  of  South  Vietnam  in 
your  latest  book,  but  for  North  Vietnam  you 
merely  said  it  would  be  desirable,  and  then 
you  go  on  from  that  and  say  It  Is  essential 
that  all  of  Southeast  Asia  must  be  neutral- 
ized. 

Senator  Pulbright.  Well,  I  would  Uke  to 
see  all  of  it  done,  but  I  would  like  to  take  It 
bit  by  bit.  I  don't  wish  to  contemplate  per- 
fection at  the  beginning.  I  think  the  first 
thing  Is  to  get  over  the  hard  place  now  of 
this  continuing  war.  A  cease  fire  is  of  course 
obviously  the  first  thing  I  would  Uke  to  see 
come  about,  as  a  result  of  a  negotiation  or  a 
prospect  of  one,  as  a  result  of  stopping  o\ir 
bombing. 

Mr.  Robinson.  But  don't  you  think.  Sena- 
tor, that  you  are  Imposing  what  you  would 
like  on  these  various  Southeast  Asian  states? 
I  should  think  a  lot  of  Southeast  Asian  state* 
perhaps  might  not  want  to  be  neutralized. 

Senator  Pulbright.  If  they  don't  want  to 
they  won't  be.  That  Is  what  the  negotiation 
Is  for.  May  I  say  this:  I  don't  think  all  of 
these  procedures  are  partlciUarly  Important 
at  this  stage.  What  Is  reaUy  Important  is  a 
cbange  In  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  gov- 
ernment. I  would  like  to  see  our  Secretary 
of  State  teke  a  Uttle  different  attitude,  that 
he  would  welcome  a  compromise  settlement 
rather  than  a  surrender.  That  is  Important. 
The  reason  I  try  to  set  out  In  these  eight 
points  procedures,  because  I — I  have  made 
many  sj>eeche6  about  this  and  always  the 
critics,  of  which  there  are  many,  say  "He 
gives  no  alternative,  he  never  suggests  any 
way  to  approach  this  matter,  he  Just  leaves 
it  up  In  the  air."  and  that  Is  the  reason  for 
the  eight  points.  The  really  essential  thing 
la  for  our  government  to  change  what  I  be- 
lieve Is  Its  attitude  which  is  now  to  d^nand 
surrender,  that  the  other  side  stop  what  it  is 
doing,  and  to  seek  a  compromise,  twcause  I 
think  the  war  is  un]\»tllled  in  the  begin- 
ning, that  we  never  should  have  intervened 
In  a  civil  war  as  we  have,  against  our  tradi- 
tions. Therefore  I  am  seeking  a  way  to  ex- 
tricate, not  to  surrender,  nor  to  win.  I  don't 
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tklnk  an  outright  mUltary  victory  would  be 
in  our  interesta,  contrary  to  what  many  <rf 
my  coUeaguea  think.  I  think  a  solution  that 
might  be  durable  is  much  more  likely  to  re- 
sult iiom  a  comp.omlae  settlement  In  which 
neither  side  Is  humUlated. 

Mr  Spivak.  Senator  on  the  matter  or  leav- 
ing your  neighbors  alone  and  stopping  the 
aggression,  I  imderstand  you  are  very  critical 
rfiecretary  Rusk  because  he  keeps  repeating 

those  words.  

Senator  Pdlbbioht.  That  Is  ngnC 
Mr.  Spivak.  But  Isn't  that  exacUy  what 
you  said  to  us  on  Meet  the  Press  In  '65? 

You  said.  "We  wish  ultimately  to  get  a 
negotiation  or  settlement  that  will  provide 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  or  anyone  else  leav- 
ing their  neighbors  alone.  I  think  this  la  a 
sound  policy."  .     . 

Now  you  once  evidently  thought  that  was 
a  sound  policy.  What  has  led  you  to  change 
your  mind  on  the  soundness  of  the  poUcy? 
Is  It  the  size  of  the  war? 

Senator  Pitmrioht.  Well,  yes  that  Is  partly 
It  The  realization  of  what  our  policy  Is, 
there.  There  have  been  many  things  that 
have  developed  In  the  course  of  the  last  two 
or  three  years  that  are  very  Involved.  The 
statements  of  the  Vice  President  In  Bangkok, 
announcing  a  kind  of  an  Asian  Policy;  state- 
ments tnat  have  come  from  various  speeches 
by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
weU  as  the  Vice  President,  Indicating  that: 
now  we  are  underteklng  what  some  papers 
have  referred  to  as  the  "Johnson  Doctrine.' 
That  we  are  becoming  the  paternal  overseer 

I  had  no  Idea  In  the  beginning  that  thU 
could  grow  out  of  this  involvement.  This 
orlKlnally  was  an  ordinary  aid  program  not 
unlike  some  60  or  70  or  80  other  aid  programs 
aU  over  the  world.  I  had  no  Idea  this  was 
going  to  develop  In  the  way  It  has.  Quite 
different  from  what  any  of  us,  I  think,  In 
the  Congress,  thought. 

Of  course.  I  don't  know  what  the  Secretary 
thought  but  the  Senators,  as  you  know, 
don't  give  full  time  to  this  sort  of  thing. 
This  Is  a  thing  where  we  respond  In  the  first 
instance  to  the  Executive's  positions  and  sug- 
gestions. I  don't  think  It  is  at  all  Illogical 
to  take  quite  a  different  view  when  you 
realize  that  we  are  embarked  upon  an  ever- 
expanding.  apparenUy.  obUgatlon,  here,  and 
with  obligations  not  only  military  but  eco- 
nomic, to  remake  all  of  Asia,  which  I  think 
Is  beyond  our  capacity. 

Mr  Spivak.  But  Senator,  Isnt  our  policy 
in  Viet  Nam  based  on  the  simple  premise 
that  If  we  stopped  this  aggression  now  we 
will  stop  a  larger  war,  isn't  that — 

Senator  Pumbight.  I  think  that  premise  is 
false.  I  think  we  became  Involved  In  a 
colonial  war  In  1950.  A  people  who  were 
seeking  their  Independence  from  Prance. 
And  this  was  a  mUtake,  but  it  was  so  minor, 
at  the  time — and  there  was  never  any  par- 
ticular issue;  I  don't  recaU  any  action  taken 
of  any  significance  In  Congress.  We  were  pre- 
occupied with  the  Marshall  Plan,  with  the 
development  of  Eto'ope,  which  was  a  major 
undertaking.  And  then  ater  with  the 
Korean  war. 

This  matter  went  by  the  boards  and  then 
later,  even  in  '54,  it  attracted  very  little 
attentton.  We  didn't  sign  the  Geneva 
Accords,  although  we  were  present.  The 
Secretary  of  State  refused  to  be  present 
there  and  delegated  It  to  an  underling,  and 
we  were  just  there,  we  didn't  sign  It.  and 
took,  I  thought,  no  responsibility.  I  hadn't 
the  slightest  idea  that  this  government  was 
instrmnental  in  putting  Mr.  Diem  in  control 
of  that  government.  In  fact.  I  had  no 
knowledge  one  way  or  the  other.  I  wasnt 
Interested. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  there  are  some  people 
who  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  would 
be  for  withdrawal  of  oui  troops  on  almost 
any  basis,  that  you  really  don't  think  our 
prestige  is  Involved  any  more  than  the 
Russians'  prestige  was  Involved  in  many  of 
the  withdrawals  that  they  made  and  that 
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you  don't  care  how  we  \»lthdraw  as  long  as 
we  do;  It  wouldn't  hurt  our  stature.  It 
wouldn't  hurt  our  prestige. 

Would  you  Uke  us  to  withdraw  no  matter 

What?  ^     ,, 

Senator  Fttlbbight.  No.  I  think  It  should 
be  done  in  an  orderly  manner  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  that  are  followed  in 
such  cases.  The  President  has  said  he  de- 
sires to  withdraw  hhnself .  No  one  seems  to 
contest  that  In  open  discussions.  He  said 
that  at  Manila.  I  think  it  should  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  I  have  outlined 
very  sketchUy  In  this  book  which  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to. 

Mr.  HiGHTOWER.  Senator,  do  you  see.  as 
some  things  you  say  suggest,  a  difference  in 
policy  view  between  Pr«ident  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Rusk? 

Senator   Pdi.bbight.  I   think    I   do.     It   la 
very  difficult  to— It  is  certainly  not  clear-cut. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  has  gone 
much  further  in  expressions  that  he  Is  will- 
ing to  reach  a  settlement,  as  he  says,  to  ne- 
gotiate without  conditions  and  so  on,  with- 
out always  adding  the  qualification  "when 
they  stop  their  aggression."    Now  sometimes 
he  does  and  sometimes  he  doesn't.    But  this 
Idea  that  the  aggression  of  North  Vietnam 
Is  the  central — an  essential  characteristic  of 
this  war.  which  almost  Invariably  occiws  in 
the  Secretary's  statement.  I  think  It  Is  not 
always  true  In  the  President's   statements 
and  I  think  I  have  detected  that  the  Presi- 
dent wouldn't  be  quite  as  difBcult  to  be  per- 
suaded to  reach  a  compromise. 

Mr.  HioHTOWEB.  The  President's  principal 
advisers  In  this  field.  I  think  most  people  un- 
derstand, are  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Senator  Pulbright.  And  Mr.  Roetow. 
Mr.  HiGHTOWEB.  And  Mr.  Rostow. 
Senator  Pulbright.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  HiGHTOWEE.  Do  you  think  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  soma  new  advisers  in  this 
field? 

Senator  Pulbright.  Obviously  we  would 
Uke  to  see  a  new  approach  taken  to  this.  I 
don't  like  to  get  Into  the  personal  side. 
That  always  overwhelms  everybody's  reason 
in  Washington,  because  it  becomes  a  per- 
sonal vendetta. 

I  don't  approve  of  the  present  policy,  that 
is  quite  obvious,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
some  new  approach  taken. 

Mr.  HioHTowEK.  May  I  ask  It  this  way,  sir: 
Do  you  see  any  possibility  of  a  change  In 
present  poHcy  unless,  in  your  view,  there  Is 
a  change  In  personalities? 

Senator  Polbright.  Probably  not,  but  I 
think  that  the  President.  In  my  opinion,  Is 
a  very  competent  public  servant.  I  have 
supported  most  of  his  domestic  programs, 
and  most  of  his  other  programs,  except  Viet- 
nam. 

Now.  when  I  beconje  as  conscious  of  the 
effect  of  this  war  on  our  domestic  program- 
in  my  own  state  where  small  towns  cannot 
get  a  sewer  system  or  a  water  system  be- 
cause the  program  under  which  they  were 
proceeding  has  been  cut  off  under  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent Is  the  kind  of  pdlitlcian  that  will  recog- 
nize the  fallout  of  this  war.  and  it  isn't  an 
Isolated  event  in  Europe.  It  is  destroying 
our  domestic  program,  it  Is  allowing  otir 
cities  to  grow  up  with  the  most  horrible 
conditions,  as  recently  described  by  Haines 
Johnson  here  in  Waahington.  And  all  over 
the  world  we  are  suffering  I  think  from  this. 
I  think  the  President  can  change  his  mind 
with  a  little  more  advice. 

Mr.  BoGos.  Gentlemen,  we  have  Jiist  imder 
three  minutes.    Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Evans.  Senator  Pulbright.  again  to  go 
back  to  two  years  ago  In  this  program,  you 
said  the  present  conditions  in  Vietnam  were 
so  critical  that  you  would  not  consider  a 
public  debato  advisable  or  you  would  not 
consider  an  Investigttion  by  your  Commit- 
tee. 

Do  you  think  conditions  are  now  that 
much  leas  critical  that  opening  up  this  whole 


question  as  you  did  last  year 

Senator  Pdi.beight.  I  do  Indeed.  When 
you  consider  the  enormous  Increase  In  the 
manpower  out  there,  the  enormous  Increase 
In  the  money  that  is  being  spent.  The  re- 
quest for  $73  billion  Just  for  defense,  plus 
a  large  deficiency,  this  Is  getting  to  the  point 
where  It  threatens.  In  my  opinion,  the  future 

of  this  country  and  I  certainly  do  think 

Mr.  Evans.  Well.  Senator,  to  follow  that 
out  why  would  you  not  then  vote  against 
appropriations,  why  woiild  you  not  carry 
your  dissent  to  the  point  where  It  would 
really  count  which  is  to  vote  against  ap- 
propriations for  money. 

Senator  Pttlbright.  That  Is  a  very  difficult 
problem,  because  the  reason  is  that  the 
armies  are  there  not  because  they  wish  to  be 
there,  they  are  not  responsible  for  being 
there,  they  are  there  because  of  a  mis- 
guided policy  and  such  a  vote  would  clearly 
be  misinterpreted  and  anyone  who  does  that 
would  be  branded  a  traitor  and  it  is  emo- 
tionally and  politlcaUy  imacceptable  to  vote 
against  supplies  for  the  people  in  the  field, 
the  young  men  in  the  field  who  are  there,  not 
because  they  wish  to  be  there.  It  would  not 
be  Interpreted  as  simply  a  disagreement  with 
the  policy  of  the  President. 

This  was  all  gone  through  last  year  in  the 
long  consideration  given  to  the  deficiency 
appropriation,  and  some  18  members  of  the 
Senate  who  considered  that,  decided  It  was 
unacceptable  and  unwise  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Senator,  we  have  seen  great 
changes  especially  In  the  Communist  world 
with  nationalism  changing  and  eroding  com- 
munism as  a  structure  we  knew  It  a  decade 
ago.  Under  those  clrcvunstances  then  we 
set  up  various  military  alliances:  NATO. 
SEATO.  CENTO.  Do  you  see  these  alliances 
still  primarily  necessary  as  a  part  of  our 
foreign  policy? 

Senator  Pulbbiokt.  Many  of  them  were 
mistakes.  This  was  essentially  Mr.  John 
Poster  Dulles'  program  and  I  think  many  of 
them  were  Improvident  and  have  been  leas 
than  beneficial  to  our  policy. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Should  we  get  rid  of  them? 
Senator  Pttlbright.  We  are  going  to  look 
Into  those.  We  have  already  gotten  rid  of 
some  of  them.  The  Middle  East  one  went 
by  the  board,  as  you  know.  SEATO  isn't 
functioning.  SEATO  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses Is  a  shell.  We  are  doing  this  uni- 
laterally. We  are  not  doing  it  really  with 
SEATO  members.  The  major  members  of 
SEATO  do  not  agree  with  our  policy. 

One  of  the  major  things  that  has  come 
Clear  to  me  lately.  I  mean,  that  I  dont  like, 
is  that  we  seem  to  be  going  it  alone  Instead 
of  working  through  the  United  Nations. 
We  are  in  effect  Ignoring  the  United  Nations, 
which  Is  contrary  to  what  I  thought  was 
our  major  policy. 
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COMMENTS  ON  FOREIGN  POLICY 
SECTION  OP  REPUBLICAN  STATE 
OF  UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senate  minorty  leader  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  has  spoken  in  the  bipartisan 
tradition  that,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  has  enabled  the  Nation  to  carry 
out  an  extraordinarily  progressive  for- 
eign policy  and  to  survive  the  most  peri- 
lous era  in  history. 

In  a  sense,  he  is  serving  the  same  role 
that  a  Democratic  majority  leader— Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson — served  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

Both  men  put  the  national  interest 
above  politics. 

Senator  Dirksen  did.  however,  express 
the  view  that  the  military  effort  in  Viet- 
nam should  be  Intensified  in  the  hope  ol 
bringing  about  an  early  termination  ol 
the  war. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  Senator's 
position  is  still  a  good  many  degrees  to 
the  center  of  that  held  by  Mr.  Richard 
Nixon  and  some  other  Republican  leaders 
and  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the 
need  to  take  a  position  somewhat  diver- 
gent from  that  of  the  administration. 

For  President  Johnson,  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  involves  the  most  vital  interests 
of  the  Nation,  and  therefore  Is  entirely 
out  of  the  realm  of  political  debate. 

He  has  established  a  firm  and  positive 
line  calculated  to  thread  a  course  be- 
tween doing  too  little — encouraging  the 
enemy  to  hope  our  resolve  will  weaken — 
and  doing  too  much,  inviting  a  perilous 
expansion  of  the  engagement. 

Such  a  course  is  difficult.  It  requires 
guts  and  determination,  and  mature  pa- 
tience by  all  of  us  In  the  face  of  extreme 
provocation  and  frustration.  I*t  none 
among  us  lightly  weaken  that  resolve. 


SAO  MIGUEL'S  ROAD 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
struction of  a  short  stretch  of  secondary 
road  in  central  Brazil  may  not  at  first 
glance  appear  to  be  a  major  accomplish- 
ment. However,  as  a  community  devel- 
opment project,  encouraged  by  field  rep- 
resentatives of  AID  and  CARITAS,  it 
represents  one  of  the  most  djmamic  and 
rewarding  aspects  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

This  road,  and  the  attendant  benefits 
of  increased  communication  and  trade, 
are  highly  important  to  the  community 
that  built  it.  Equally  gratifying,  as  I 
learned  from  personal  observations  hi 
Brazil  and  other  South  American  na- 
tions, swe  the  cooperative  spirit  and  In- 
creased organization  that  results  from 
self-help  projects  of  this  type. 

It  Is  with  some  pride  that  I  point  to 
the  fact  that  14  professors  from  Purdue 
University  have  been  serving  as  advisers 
under  an  AID  contract  to  the  Rural  Uni- 
versity of  Minas  Gerais.  An  article  de- 
scribing this  project  and  the  fole  played 
by  one  of  the  professors,  John  R.  Foley, 
appeared  In  the  November  15  issue  of 
Front  Lines.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tills  brief  article  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sao  Migttel's  Road:  It's  k  Lesson  in  Selt- 
Help 

Sao  Miguel  Is  a  county  seat  in  the  north- 
eastern mountains  of  the  central  state  of 
Iflnas  Oerals  in  Brazil. 

But  it  Is  not  very  big.  It  Is  really  a  small 
vUlage  and  until  recently,  It  had  no  road 
connecting  it  with  other  small  towns  of  the 
area. 

Not  far  away  is  Vlcoea.  population  10,000, 
but  a  world  in  itself.  Vicosa  hosts  the  Rural 
University  of  Mlnas  Oerals,  an  outgrowth  of 
an  agricultural  and  veterinarian  school 
started  in  1926  by  an  American  professor  P. 
H.  Rolfs. 

The  university's  1077  students  come  from 
every  state  in  Brazil.  Its  faculty  of  190  In- 
cludes 14  American  professors  from  Purdue 
University  working  as  advisors  under  an  AID 
contract. 

Sao  Miguel's  Padre  Vandlck  Ellas  Gomes 
Is  a  local  representative  of  CARITAS,  the 
Catholic  welfare  voluntary  agency  registered 
with  AID.  He  keeps  track  of  the  Pood  for 
Peace  supplies  and  distribution. 


It  was  his  Idea,  coupled  with  the  interest 
of  a  few  villagers,  to  encourage  the  local  peo- 
ple to  build  a  road— their  first— that  would 
last  through  the  rainy  season  and  help  farm- 
ers get  their  produce  to  market. 

Padre  Vandlck  is  friends  with  one  of  the 
American  professors  at  Vicosa.  John  R.  Foley. 
Although  he  is  an  agriculture  engineer  and 
rural  extension  specialist.  Poley  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  rural  community  development. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  be  con- 
tacted for  his  advice  on  the  Sao  Miguel  road 
plan.  It  was  also  natural  that  Foley  ac- 
cepted with  enthusiasm. 

Padre  Vandlck  obtained  permission  from 
CARITAS  to  use  his  Pood  for  Peace  stores 
as  "wages"  for  workers  on  the  road.  Then 
he  called  for  volunteers.  Poley  helped  plan 
the  project,  then  trained  the  volunteers  to 
build  the  road  without  heavy  equipment,  as 
there  was  none  available 

"The  response  for  volunteer  workers  was 
overwhelming."  says  Padre  Vandlck.  Road 
gangs  of  15  to  45  men  varying  In  sges  from 
15  to  73  years,  worked  in  eight-hour 
shifts  two  days  each  week.  Por  this,  they 
were  given  food  rations  to  last  their  families 
about  a  week. 

"The  idea  behind  this  arrangement,"  the 
Padre  explains,  "was  for  the  men  also  to 
have  ample  time  to  attend  to  their  own 
chores  and.  whenever  possible,  get  other 
work  payable  In  cash." 

An  old  path  began  to  take  on  a  new  ap- 
pearance. Using  their  farm  animals  and 
sheer  muscle  power,  the  volunteer  workers 
turned  the  path  into  a  wide  road.  The 
mountain  sides  were  graded  and  the  weak 
spots  secured  against  the  ever-present  threat 
of  landslides  during  the  rainy  season. 

Of  equal  or  perhaps  more  importance,  was 
the  change  that  took  place  In  the  people  of 
the  community.  Drawn  together  for  the 
first  time  in  an  effort  that  would  benefit 
everyone,  the  community  experienced  an  al- 
most Immediate  lift  In  splrlte.  "Community 
morale,  because  of  prospecte  of  a  brighter 
future,  was  immeasurably  higher  In  a  scant 
few  weeks."  says  Padre  Vandlck. 

"Before  long"  says  his  trusted  lieutenant. 
Jose  Paulino  de  Souza.  father  of  nine,  "we 
win  get  ourselves  a  truck  and  start  collect- 
ing mUk  and  other  produce  from  all  the 
small  farms  along  THE  ROAD.  These  we 
will  deliver  to  Vlcoea  and — ^who  knows — per- 
haps even  all  the  way  to  Belo  Horlzonte.  the 
stete  capltel." 

The  activity  has  had  other  effecte.  A  local 
agricultural  cooperative  Is  in  the  formative 
stage.  The  people  are  eating  better — and 
learning  new  eating  bablte.  And — who 
Imows— the  village  of  Sao  Miguel  may  some- 
day be  put  on  the  map.  because  Ite  people 
have  something  more  than  Isolation  and 
hospitality  to  offer  the  world. 

This  is  Just  one  story  of  what's  happening 
In  rural  Latin  America,  given  some  American 
advice  and  food.  But  It  demonstrates  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  basic  Ingredient  for  de- 
velopment— self-help— and  ite  practical,  far- 
reaching  effecte. 

Says  Poley.  "The  IniUative  for  many  de- 
velopment projects  In  Brazil  comes  from  the 
people  in  the  local  communities.  That's 
what  counts." 


MANY    MORE    MAKE    THEMSELVES 

HEARD    AGAINST    THE    WAR    IN 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ad  Hoc  Faculty  Committee  on  Vietnam, 
under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Hilary  Put- 
nam of  Harvard  as  chairman  and  Prof. 
S.  E.  Luria  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  as  secretary-treas- 
urer, published  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  January  22.  1967.  a  list  of  approxi- 
mately 3,000  faculty  members  and  other 


professional  men  who  have  joined  this 
ad  hoc  organization  in  a  plea  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  "Stop  the  Bombing"  of 
North  Vietnam.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  list  of  approximately  the  same  num- 
ber of  persons  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  January  15. 1967.  I  hope  that 
the  pleas  by  these  6,000  men  and 
women  from  the  learned  professions  will 
have  some  effect  on  the  administration 
and  that  the  bombings  will  be  halted  un- 
conditionally forthwith. 

In  the  same  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  there  was  printed  "An  Open  Letter 
to  the  President."  signed  by  more  than 
300  architects,  engineers,  planners,  and 
other  members  of  the  design  professions 
in  which  they  said  In  part : 

When  we  see  so  many  of  our  resources — 
men  and  materlels — used  for  destruction  in 
Vietnam,  with  the  danger  of  the  war  being 
escalated  to  uncontrollable  magnitude,  we 
mtist  Join  with  the  many  legislators,  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary,  sclentlste,  educators, 
clergjrmen  and  others  who  have  appealed  for 
an  Immediate  end  to  the  conflict. 

Among  those  listed  are  Albert  B. 
Bauer,  chief  architect  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  of  the  city  of  New  York; 
Thomas  H.  Creighton,  former  editor  of 
Progressive  Architecture;  M.  Paul  Fried- 
berg,  who  recently  won  a  prize  for  his 
design  for  a  playground  at  the  Jacob 
Rlis  housing  project  in  New  York  City; 
Carl  Koch,  of  Boston,  designer  of  the 
Tech -Built  House;  and  Christopher 
Tunnard,  who  is  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  city  planning  at  Yale. 

The  honor  roll  of  those  who  have 
joined  in  the  fight  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  illegal  and  Immoral  overcommitment 
of  the  United  States  in  the  brutal  war 
in  Vietnam  keeps  growing,  as  it  should. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
vertisements by  the  Ad  Hoc  Faculty 
Committee  on  Vietnam  and  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Planning  Professions  to  End 
the  War  In  Vietnam,  together  with  an 
article  on  the  latter  committees,  all  of 
which  were  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  January  2,  1967,  be  printed  In 
full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  22.  1967] 
Ma.  Pbesidknt:   Stop  the  BoMBtNO 

MEDICAI.    PBOFESSION 

Alan  Abrams.  MJ3.,  Sidney  Alexander,  M.D.. 
Stanford  W.  Ascherman.  MX)..  Arnold  Axel- 
rod.  MJ5.,  Mildred  Axelrod.  MJ3..  Robert  G. 
Axelrod,  MJD..  Katherine  Baker,  RJ».,  Eugene 
Balcanoff,  MD.,  Emll  Barlsh.  MJ3..  Robert  B. 
Barm.  MJ5.,  Ellen  C.  Bell,  MJ3..  Donald 
Boardman,  MD..  Richard  Braunsteln,  MJ>., 
Caesar  Briefer,  MJ3..  Lawrence  T.  Browne, 
M.D..  John  Caldwell,  MJ).,  Coleman  Cltret, 
MX>..  Gerald  Cogan,  D.D.S.,  Jay  L.  ColUns. 
MJJ..  Theodore  B.  Cohen.  M.D.,  Ben  CoUoff, 
M.D..  Lavreence  Cooperman.  M.D.  Gertrude 
Copperman.  MJ)..  Reuben  Copperman.  MX).. 
Klaus  Dahllnger,  MJ3.,  Jeanne  Dmard.  R.N.. 
Lawrence  R.  Ephron.  Pred  Epstein,  MJ>., 
Lawrence  Pelgenbaimi.  MX). 

Jay  Peldman,  MX).,  Amon  Fortgang,  M.D., 
Herman  Prankel.  MJD..  Elizabeth  French, 
Robert  L.  Prench.  Ralph  Gaucher.  MJ5..  Rich- 
ard Gardner.  M.D..  Jay  Gershaw.  MJJ..  Jay 
Gershaw.  MU..  James  E.  Gladstone,  MX)., 
Robert  M.  Goldwyn,  MX)..  Asher  Gordon. 
MD.,  Julian  Gorodsky,  Max  Oottesman,  MI>.. 
Ramon  Greenberg.  MX).,  Jerome  Gross,  MJ>., 
Charles    Grossman.    MJ>..    Norman    Hants, 
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MD.,  James  Harrison,  MD.,  David  H.  Haus- 
man,  MJD.,  C.  P.  Htunphrey,  MJ3.,  Hershel 
Jlck,  MJ}.,  Epbralm  Kahn,  M.D.,  Harold  A. 
Kazman,  M.D.,  Richard  Kegel,  MD.,  Bernard 
Klrshbaum,  MJ}.,  Oscar  Klavtsenstock,  M.D., 
Talman  Kllnghoffer.  MJ3.,  Ame  J.  Kravtvedt, 
Mrs.  Ame  J.  Korstvedt,  David  Koet,  DJ3.S., 
David  J.  Land,  MX). 

Joeepb  lienzo,  MJ>.,  Grant  Iievln,  M.D..  Sid- 
ney Levin,  M.O.,  Norman  D.  Levlne,  MJD.,  Lem 
Lewis,  MJ3..  Robert  Lleberman,  MX).,  Samuel 
liorman,  MJ}.,  Bernard  Lown,  MJ>.,  Vera 
Mallsoff,  M.D.,  Sanford  A.  Marcas,  MJD.,  Alan 
B.  Metzger,  M.D.,  Henry  Mayer,  MX).,  Leo 
Melcher,  MD.,  Robert  Marvin,  M.D.,  Arlette 
MUler,  David  Miller,  MX).,  George  Miller.  M.D.. 
John  Miller,  MJD..  Betty  D.  Modley.  Morrle 
Mink,  MJ).,  Donald  S.  More,  MJ3.,  Gene  Na- 
meche,  Herbert  Needleman,  MJ}.,  Herman 
Nxissbaiun,  MJ}.,  Robert  Peck,  MX).,  Marjorle 
Peebles-Meyers,  M  J). 

Betty  Pells,  Psychologist,  Rob«t  Perlman, 
M.D.,  Charles  Pollack.  M.D.,  WlUUm  F.  Put- 
nam, M.D.,  Stanley  Rappoport,  MJ}.,  Michael 
K.  Reese,  MJ}.,  Raphael  Relder,  MJ}.,  George 
Relmer,  MJ}.,  Harold  O.  Relss,  MJ}.,  Dwl^t 
Robinson,  MJ}.,  Anthony  Robblns,  MJ}., 
George  J.  Roth,  MX).,  Harry  Roth.  M.D.,  David 
N.  Rudo,  DJ).S.,  Nathan  Rudo,  MJ}.,  Rolf 
Scherman,  MJ}.,  Richard  Schneer,  DJD.S., 
Richard  Selben,  MJ).,  Eugene  Sbafannen, 
MJ)..  Philips  Shapiro,  M.D.,  Rale  Shlfrln, 
Melvln  I.  Shoul,  M.D.,  Victor  W.  Sldel,  MX)., 
Daniel  Simon,  M.D.,  Louis  Sokoloff,  M.D., 
Fred  Sondhelmer,  MX).,  Harold  J.  Stein,  MX)., 
Beverly  Stewart,  RN.  Dennis  Stone.  MJ)., 
Louisa  Stlgol,  M J).,  Robert  Stone,  MJ).,  Rob- 
ert O.  Templeton,  Dale  Tipton,  MJD.,  bldore 
Tolman,  MJD.,  Philip  R.  Vandemao,  MJ}., 
Maurice  Vanderpol,  M.D.,  Clifford  Walker, 
M.D.,  Raymond  Weisberg,  M.D.,  C.  J.  Welling- 
ton, M.D.,  Jocelyn  M.  Werry,  RN,  Harvey 
Whitfield,  MJ}.,  Harvey  Wldrow.  MX)..  John  S. 
Weltner,  MX).,  Marlon  Wlnterbottom,  Ava  J. 
Wolfe,  MX)..  Sidney  M.  Wolfe,  MJ).,  James 
Wong,  MJ}.,  Francis  E.  Wood,  M.D.,  John  T. 
Wood,  MJ).,  Lee  Young,  M.D.,  Isldor  Zlffer- 
steln,  M.D. 

KDUCATOHS 

Mazlne  Acker,  Olympla,  Emily  Anable, 
Wilton,  Philip  Barkan,  Ellse  Beecher,  Leon- 
ard Beecher,  Beatrice  Blumenfeld,  Heinz 
Bondy,  Richard  Carpenter,  Robert  Crowley, 
Carolyn  Darling,  Jane  P.  Dexter,  CecUe  B. 
Dockser,  Ellle  Fernald,  Lorraine  J.  Fine, 
Ruth  Qoodenough,  Lee  J.  Gold,  Helen  Gordon, 
Ann  Grlf&ths,  David  Griffiths,  Kendrlck 
Kapon,  Amy  Kass,  Frank  Kegel,  Roseann 
Kerby,  William  Kerby  Eula  R.  Klelty,  K.  M. 
Kletzer,  Lavanne  Miller,  Patricia  Legg,  Ber- 
nard Leopold.  William  McElwaln.  Betsey  W. 
McGulre,  Jean  McKay.  Hans  Maeder.  Alan 
W.  Metcalf,  Jeanne  Molltor,  Suzanne  Pearce, 
Gerry  Peck,  Josephine  H.  Philips,  Dorothy 
M.  Punderson,  Rlargle  P.  Reeves,  Meredith 
Relnhold,  Norman  Roseman,  Grace  Rotzel, 
Virginia  Salbel,  Margery  Sayre,  Nancy  Sea- 
sholes.  Van  Seasholes,  Frederick  D.  Sheppard. 
Esther  Small.  Mrs.  James  Smith,  Lucy 
Stephens,  James  G.  R.  Steward,  Kate  Siun- 
mey. 

SOCIAI,  WORKERS 

Ruth  S.  Aldrln,  Jane  S.  Barnett,  Margaret 
Bean,  Charlotte  Callff,  Ann  Campbell,  Bea- 
trice Chorover,  Reglma  Cobb,  Dorothy  Cox. 
Eva  DeyklD,  E:mmy  Ellert,  Shlrl  Fay,  Anne  O. 
Freed,  Arlene  Goldberg,  Roberta  M.  Goldwyn, 
William  Gordon,  Barbara  Hanser.  Rose  ECap- 
lan.  Ida  Koet.  Theodore  Levlne,  Louise  C. 
Lown,  Charles  W.  McCann,  Dorothy  McNeils, 
Miles  M&honey,  Carolyn  Malone.  Winifred  R. 
Mason,  Rachel  Manda,  Nina  Melbln,  Margrlt 
Meyer  Sbampalgn,  Susanne  Mosteller,  Mar- 
tin Norman,  Delores  Norton,  Irene  Okshea. 
Sol  Peck,  Joy  Perlo,  Anna  B.  Pollock,  Marjorle 
Rankin,  Barbara  Hull  Richardson,  Bernard 
Salbel,  Betty  Scahergood,  Rohna  A.  Shoul, 
Ruth  Side,  Nathalie  Slegal.  Nancy  Staver, 
Sweena  Tlllls,  Judith  Towvlm,  Mary  Vander- 
man,  Paula  Velner,  Nancy  V.  Wallwork,  Mar- 
garet Welner,  Agnes  Wercb. 


EDUCATIONAI.  SEBVICES  BICORPORATED 

Nathaniel  Biuwash.  Edith  N.  Churchill, 
WUllam  P.  Hull,  Frieda  S.  Ployer,  Anthony 
Sharkey,  Cornelia  Voorhees. 

OTKERS 

Betty  Aldington,  Bruce  Ames,  Margaret 
Brummer,  D.  D.  Bean,  Jr..  Uselotte  Berliner. 
Robin  Boucher.  William  Brandt,  Edward 
Brummer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robt  Cottre,  Charles 
Garland  Cox,  Virginia  Cborley,  Marga  S. 
Cooper,  Pedro  C.  Cuatreeasas,  Eugene  S. 
Daniel.  Jr.,  Sidney  Dockser,  Gerald  Ehren- 
steln,  Susan  Erster,  Bamle  Freldman,  Arthur 
Furst,  Mellnda  S.  Furche,  Martin  Gellert, 
Audrey  Haschenneyer,  David  J.  Herzlg,  Mil- 
dred M.  Hill,  John  Jacobs,  Ernestine  Kapon, 
Seymor  Kaufman,  Nancy  Kaza,  Werner  Klee, 
Catherine  Lauris,  Rose  Leopold,  Alard  K. 
Lowenstein,  Maud  McClasky.  Michael  Marcus, 
Murray  Melbln,  Brlna  Melemed,  Charles 
Merton. 

Ray  L.  KUklethim,  Evelyn  Morton,  S.  Her- 
vey  Mudd,  Jane  Nelson,  Arlene  R.  Popkln, 
Kendrlck  W.  Putnam,  Janeal  T.  Raundal, 
Janice  Robertson,  Philip  D.  Ross,  Charles 
Rosen,  Max  Samolar,  Rogert  Scattergood, 
Gary  Selsenseld.  Harry  Bhaich,  John  H. 
Sloss,  Marjorle  H.  Sibley,  Mrs.  Karl  Singer, 
Peter  Slavln.  Helen  P.  Sotokln.  Bert  Stone, 
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enson,  James  F.  Goldberg,  Maurice  M.  Gold- 
smith, Dewitt  S.  Goodman,  Irving  Goodman, 
Loren  R.  Graham,  Richard  Greeman,  Eaien 
M.  Gumpertz,  James  Gutmann,  Isabella 
Halstead,  Elizabeth  Hausol,  Marvin  Harris, 
Michael  Hamer,  Ralph  HoUoway,  Harland 
W.  Hoislngton,  Terence  K.  Hopkins,  Harvey 
Homsteln.  Carl  P.  Hovde,  Jane  H.  Hovde, 
Herbert  Hyman.  Jacob  Jaffee.  Peter  H. 
JuvUer,  Jeffrey  J.  Kaplow,  George  M.  Katz. 
Thomas  Katz,  Peter  Kenen,  Stephen  Kern. 
Mark  Kesselman,  Morton  Klass.  Rolf  Knight. 
Alexander  Kouzmanoff.  Stephen  E.  Koss. 
Richard  F.  Kuhns,  Jr.,  PatU  F.  Lazarsfeld. 

Gari  K.  Ledyard,  Michael  E.  Levin,  Ray 
mond  Lubltz,  Edward  E.  Malefakls,  Peter  £. 
McHugh.  Robert  J.  McShea,  Sidney  Morgen- 
besser,  Charlotte  P.  Muller,  Robert  F.  Mur- 
phy, Charles  D.  Parsons,  Orest  Ranun,  Eu- 
gene F.  Rice,  Jr.,  Abraham  Rosman,  Michael 
Ross,  Mario  Salvadorl,  James  P.  Shenton, 
WiUlam  SUverman,  Paul  Singer,  Jane  Slater, 
Michael  A.  Slote.  Walter  H.  Slote.  Sidney 
Socolar.  Ralph  Soleckl.  Leo  Srole,  WUllam  F. 
Starr,  Robert  Steigler,  Samuel  Sutton, 
Nicholas  Turro,  WUllam  S.  Vlckrey,  Charles 
Wagley,  Immanuel  Wallersteln,  Suzanne 
Wemple,  Kenneth  Winston,  Rolsert  P.  Wolff, 
Leonard    Zablow,   Robert   Zevln,   Harriet   A. 


Zuckerman. 


THE  COOPER  XTNION 


Samuel    Brody,    Richard    Dattner.    Lewis 
Davis.  Alan  Schwartzman. 

DICKINSON  COLLEGE 

George  Allan,  Merle  P.  Allshouse,  Daniel 
Bechtel,  Frederick  Perre,  Clarke  W.  Garrett. 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

Peter  H.  Klopfer,  R.  Bruce  Nicklas. 

EPISCOPAL  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

Emma  Lou  Benlgnus,  Larry  L.  Bothell,  Carl 
N.    Edwards,    Joseph    Fletcher,    Harvey    H. 
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Guthrie.  Jr.,  L.  O.  Patterson,  WllUam  B. 
Schmfdgall.  Charles  W.  F.  Smith,  O.  C. 
Thomas.  William  WoM,  J.  B.  Wright. 
riNCB  coiA^ai 
Boea  Trlllo  Clough,  Robert  Dlffondorfer, 
Ruth  MlUer  Elson.  Margaret  Hall,  Roslyn  P. 
Hayes,  MarshaU  Mount,  Iris  Mueller,  Jane 
Roes.  

HAMUNX    UMIVUSITT 

William  A.  Dolld,  Donald  P.  Irish,  James 
Lynskey.  Charles  R.  Moyer. 

HABVARO   MEDICAL   SCHOOL 

David  Alpers.  Joel  Alpert.  Beulah  Amster- 
dam. Kzra  A.  Amsterdam,  Robert  S.  Berg. 
Richard  J.  Bonier,  D.  L.  D.  Caspar,  Eric  Chlv- 
lan  Carolyn  Cohen,  Susan  Cowey.  Prank 
Davldofl,  Bruce  R.  Dltzlon,  Marvin  Edleman, 
David  S.  Pelngold,  Prances  Pox,  Howard  S. 
Frazler,  A.  Stone  Preedberg,  Edwin  M.  Prled- 
berg,  CorneUa  Prledman,  Henry  Prledman. 
Edwin  J.  Purshpan,  Sheldon  Lee  Olashow. 
Irving  H.  Goldberg.  Adrlane  Gordon,  Harvey 
Greenberger,  Jerome  Gross,  Henry  Grune- 
baum,  Jonathan  Guttmacher,  Audrey 
Haschemyer,  L.  Lee  Hasenbush,  S.  R.  Helsey. 
John   Hellnlan. 

Edgar  C.  Henshaw,  Howard  H.  Hlatt,  Chris- 
tine Hlldebrand,  Kurt  Isselbacher,  Herman 
M.  Kalckar,  Lloyd  Kamlns,  Laurence  H. 
Kedee,  Stephen  M.  Krane,  Edward  A.  Kravltz, 
Alexander  Leaf.  Sidney  Leskowltz,  Elizabeth 
Llben.  Peter  Livingston.  A.  Marshall  McBean, 
Walter  8.  McNutt.  Eugene  Morlzln,  Calvin 
Nafzlger,  John  C.  Nemlah,  H.  Richard  Nesson, 
Stephanie  Plncus,  Gerald  R.  Plotkln,  Michael 
Rees.  Ronald  O.  Rleder,  Dwlght  Robinson, 
Chester  B.  Rosoff.  WUUam  SUen,  Clement  A. 
Smith  PhlUp  R.  Stelnmetz,  Peter  SterUng, 
Thomas  D.  Tollard,  Mamlce  Vanderpol,  Don- 
ald P.  H.  Wallach,  Leonard  Welner,  Torsten 
N.  Wlesel,  Norman  L.  WUson,  Samuel  Wilson. 

HAKVARD  UNIVBtSITT 

Barljera  Ayres,  Ursula  Bellugl,  Allan  Ber- 
llnd,  Marshall  Berman,  Steven  Berrien,  Ken- 
neth Bleeth,  Lawrence  Blum,  Dwlght  flol- 
Inger,  John  Brode,  Howard  Brown,  Yolan 
Carter.  David  Cavers,  Courtney  Cazden, 
Christopher  Clague,  Lawrence  Crapo,  David 
E.  Drew,  John  Edsall,  Rupert  Emerson,  Gor- 
don Flnley,  Alan  Fuchs,  Albert  J.  Gelpl.  Jo- 
seph C.  Grannie,  Peter  K.  Hepler,  Stephen  C. 
Harrison,  Albert  O.  Hlrschman,  Lawrence 
Holcomb,  n,  Anne  Hudsol,  John  Katz,  Martin 
Kllson.  Ruatam  Kothavana,  John  KroU, 
Michael  C.  Latham,  WassUy  W.  Leontlef. 

David  Levey,  Paul  Levy,  Richard  J.  Levy, 
John  M.  Lewis,  John  R.  Marquand,  Paul  Mar- 
tin, Edwin  P.  Molse.  John  P.  Morlarlty,  D.  H. 
Morrill,  Andrew  Nathan,  Peter  P.  Neumeyer, 
Wayne  O'Nell,  Martin  Peretz,  Heschel  Raskas, 
Ragello  Reyes.  David  Rlesman,  Paul  Roazcn, 
Richard  Roblln,  Richard  Rochberg,  R.  A.  Ro- 
senthal, T.  Graham  Roupas,  Nadav  Safran, 
Robert  Schultz.  Blanche  L.  Serwer.  Alice  K. 
Smith.  Constance  Smith,  Steven  Smith.  Jerry 
Sobel.  Mark  Solomon,  Robert  Stlefel,  D.  J. 
Swanger,  Karl  Teeter,  Sandra  Temmallo, 
Prank  Thompson,  Richard  Tttlebaum,  Allan 
J.  Tobln,  George  Wald.  Ruth  Wald,  Michael 
Walzer,  David  Wlnfleld,  Herman  Wlnlck, 
Sara  K.  Winter,  Maury  Wolfe,  John  Womack, 
Jr..  David  Zlegler. 

HAVKMOSD   COLLXOK 

Richard  Bernstein,  Edwin  Bronner,  John 
Gary.  Thomas  D'Andrea,  Paul  Deslardlns, 
Andrew  EflTrat,  Irving  Finger,  Robert  Gavin, 
Unda  Oersteln,  Harvey  Gllckman,  Marcel 
Outwlrth,  Louis  Koaman,  Ursula  Santer, 
Joolah  Thompson,  Sidney  Waldman. 

BOrSIKA    UMlVKIISirT 

Howard  Ball,  Meyer  Baraah,  Rubin  Z. 
Baratz,  Thelma  Bearman,  Donald  M.  Ber- 
wick, Ethel  S.  Brook,  Charles  Calltrl,  Leon 
Chamey.  David  Chrlstman,  Harold  B.  Clear- 
man,  Lois  Crews,  Robert  A.  Davison,  Michael 
N.  Dlnnocenzo,  Dorothy  W.  Douglas,  David 
V.  Erdman,  Gloria  O.  Evans,  Ruth  Formanek, 
David  P.  punt,  David  Owen  Glazer,  Larry 
Goldberg.  Avrlel  Goldberger,  Emanuel  Green, 


Herbert  Grossman,  Robert  Guttchen,  George 

D.  Jackson,  Jr.,  David  T.  Jacobs.  Eugene 
Kaplan.  Charles  E.  Kinzie,  Shirley  P.  Langer. 
Harvey  J.  Levin,  Mary  G.  Llgon.  Howard  B. 
Lord,  Margaret  Lorman,  George  Mannello, 
Jacques  Marchand,  William  A.  McBrlen. 

John  C.  Moore,  Anne  Morgenstem,  Robert 

E.  Myron,  Harold  Nagler,  Rhoda  B.  Nathan, 
Arthur  Niederhoffer,  Salvia  P.  Pines,  Char- 
lotte Podolsky,  Merrltt  B.  Queen,  Sabine 
Rapp,  Yehuda  Ray,  Georgette  Reitman,  Ger- 
ard Bosenfeld,  John  A.  Bounds,  Alice  Scour- 
by,  David  Shapiro,  Evelyn  U.  Shirk,  Elle  Sleg- 
melBter,  Shlrlee  Sloyer,  Timothy  H.  Smith, 
Esther  Sparberg,  Russell  Stabler,  Ruth  M. 
Stauffer,  Gltel  Steed.  Janice  Studholme, 
Leonard  P.  Swift,  Harold  Tanyzer,  Marcel 
Tenenbavun,  Albert  Tepper,  Lynn  Turgeon, 
John  E.  Ullmann,  Rhoda  K.  Unger,  Bess 
Vogel,  Alexander  Welner,  Doris  Widerkehr, 
Murray  Yanowitch,  June  Zacoone. 

COLLEGS  OF  TH«  HOLT  CKOSS 

Rev.  John  Brooks.  3J.,  Edward  P.  Calla- 
han. Rev.  Wm.  Van  E.  Casey,  S.J.,  Francis 
P.  Devlin,  Rev.  Joseph  Donahue,  S.J.,  John 
Dorenkamp,  J.  M.  Pallon,  S.J.,  Terrence  Plel- 
and,  Maiulce  Geracht,  Rev.  WUUam  Guln- 
don,  S.J.,  J.  J.  Judge,  John  J.  Lynch,  Vin- 
cent O.  McBrlen,  Robert  P.  McNerney,  Jr., 
Robert  B.  Norman,  Rev.  Joseph  Pomeroy. 
SJ..  Joel  H.  Boache,  HI.  Paul  Rosenkrantz. 
Lonnle  Supnick.  Andrew  Twaddle. 

TTNIVIRSrrT  OF  n.LlNO»S    (CHICAGO  CIKCLE) 

R.  M.  Archer.  Sandra  L.  Bartky,  Peter 
Chelatron,  Priscllla  P.  Clark,  Prank  R.  Cum- 
mlng,  Herbert  J.  Curtis,  Janet  Elsenberg, 
David  A.  Poulser,  Howard  Gadlin,  Margaret 
George,  Norman  Grltz,  Douglas  E.  Johnson, 
Jay  Kantor,  Eaiezer  Krumbein,  Arnold  Ijevl- 
son,  C.  M.  Lombard.  Alan  McConnell,  J.  Mc- 
Guinness,  Richard  Mouw,  John  Pappademos, 
Terrence  D.  Parsons,  Yecheskel  Rasiel.  Alex- 
ander J.  Rosen.  Henry  B.  Russell.  Irving 
Thalberg.  Vivian  Well,  Peter  S.  Wyer.  Gary 
Young. 

tJNTVEHSrr*   OF   lOWA 


Peter  D.  NoerdUnger. 

JXrtLLURD   SCHOOL   OF   MTTSIC 

Shelley  Dattner. 

TJNivEBsrrr  of  kansas 

Robert  T.  Bobllin.  Richard  Dulln.  John  P. 
Parrell,  Alfred  C.  Habegger,  Richard  P.  Har- 
din, Robert  E.  Hlnshaw,  J.  Channing  Horner, 
Louise  B.  Horner,  J.  Kamp  Houck,  David  Ig- 
natow,  David  A.  Jones,  Howard  Kahane,  Her- 
man D.  Lulan.  Michael  Maher,  Frederick  G. 
MitcheU,  Thomas  W.  Moore.  Warner  A.  Mor- 
ris, Leland  Pritchaxd,  Thomas  Rehore, 
Edward  S.  Robinson,  Edward  L.  Rue,  HamU- 
ton  J.  Salslch,  Richard  A.  Schlra,  Richard  B. 
Sheridan,  John  B.  Simmons,  Arthur  Skid- 
more,  Maynard  H.  Strothmann,  Max  K.  Sut- 
ton, Thomas  B.  Woodward,  Ferdinand 
Vanderveen. 

KXNT  BTATfl  TTNIVKRSITT 

C.  C.  BllUngs,  Denoz  Gulyas,  Rev.  Wm.  E. 
Jacobs,  Paul  L.  Sites,  Roy  E.  Wenger. 

LONG   I&B,ANI>    UNIVKKSITY 


Miriam  S.  Aronowi  Arnold  Asrelsky,  Hu- 
bert F.  Bablnskl,  Ann  Belnhardt,  J.  R.  Bog- 
gan,  Kenneth  Bridenthal,  Ethel  L.  Clevans, 
George  Cohen,  Joan  Davidson,  Joseph 
Duchac,  Joseph  J.  Prledman.  Gabriel  Gersh. 
Judith  G.  BOrshner,  John  E.  Lane.  Gerda 
Lerner.  Ray  C.  Longtln.  Terence  MaUey, 
Barbara  Pastemack.  Melvln  A.  Pastemack. 
Leo  PfefTer.  Edith  Schor.  Annette  Schrieber, 
Paul  N.  Slegel.  Joseph  W.  Slade,  Robert  D. 
Spector,  Emanuel  Tiantes,  Donald  Warren, 
Jr. 

VAKHATTANVnXK     COLLEGE    O*    THE     SACKED 
aSAKT 

Gertrude  Brady,  Marlene  Fisher,  Maurice 
PVledman,  Joseph  McDermott,  Robert  Mc- 
Dermott,  Jean  Roeenwald,  GuUlermo  Segreda, 
Patxlcia  Shoylnka,  Beth  Singer,  Gerard  C. 
Thormann,  John  A.  Williams,  Maria  de 
Issefcutz  Wolsky. 


MASSACHTTSETTS   INSTITUTE   OF   TECHNOLOGY 

Frederick  Adams,  Stanford  Anderson,  Don- 
aid  Appleyard,  John  D.  Aram,  Warren  G. 
Bennls,  Roberta  Berrien,  Noam  ChomBk;, 
David  M.  Epstein,  David  Prlsch,  Alexander 
Gang,  Arnold  K.  GrlfHth,  Peter  Grlffltli, 
Adolfo  Guzman-Arenas,  David  A.  Kolb,  Henry 
MlUon,  Joel  Moses,  Rabbi  Herman  Pollack, 
Barry  Spacks,  Gerald  J.  Sussman.  Peter  Tern- 
In.  Llse  Vogel.  Gilbert  Edgar  Voyat. 

UNrVERSITT    or    MASSACHUSETTS 

Dean  A.  Allen,  Tom  Anlnger.  Albert  S.  An- 
thony. Page  Bancroft,  Roger  L.  Bancroft, 
Leon  O.  Barrow.  J.  L.  Benson,  Loren  T.  Beth, 
PblUp  Bezanson,  Max  Bluestone,  Gerard 
Braunthal,  Emma  M.  Cappelluzzo,  Miriam 
W.  Chrisman,  Charles  T.  Close,  PhlUp  B. 
Coulter,  Thomas  P.  Dllkes,  Marlene  Dobkln, 
Edwin  D.  Driver,  Mlchellne  Dufaw,  Seymour 
Epstein,  Andrew  Petler,  David  Portier. 
Thomas  M.  Praser.  Jr.,  Robert  W.  French, 
Harvey  L.  Friedman,  Ernest  Gallo,  HUda  H. 
Golden,  Morris  Golden,  Sheldon  Goldman. 
Leonel  Gongora.  Glen  Gordon.  Joseph 
Havens,  James  P.  Hendricks.  Samuel  Him- 
melfarb,  Keith  W.  HolUngworth.  JiUlan  P. 
Janowltz.  Harold  Jarmon.  Edgar  N.  Johnson. 
Walter  Kamys.  Yoshihiro  Kato. 

David  KUngener.  WUllam  Komegay.  Joel 
Krosnlck,  John  P.  Manfredi.  David  R.  May- 
hew,  Gerald  W.  Melsner,  Stanley  M.  Moss, 
John  G.  Moner,  Richard  W.  Noland.  Felix 
Oppenhelm,  Dorothy  Omest,  John  P. 
O'Rourke,  Alex  Page,  Peter  Park,  Wolfgang 
Paulsen,  Herbert  Potswald,  Aron  Pressman, 
Howard  H.  Quint,  Daphne  S.  Reed,  Rogello 
Rayes,  Donald  P.  ReutUnger,  Grace  8.  RoUa- 
son,  Irving  P.  Rothberg,  T.  D.  Sargent,  An- 
dress  Scheffey,  Eva  Schlfler,  Ann  Byrd  Schu- 
mer,  Harry  Schumer.  James  G.  Snedecor,  Ed- 
ward A.  Soltysik,  Robert  L.  Stern,  Anwar  Syed, 
Robert  E.  Taylor,  Hul-Mlng  Wang,  Seymour 
S.  Welner,  Robert  R.  Wellman,  G.  Whaples, 
Miriam  K.  Whaples,  Thomas  O.  WUkinson, 
Elaine  WUson.  WUUam  J.  Wilson.  Alvln  E. 
Winder.  Horst  Wittmann.  David  Yaukey. 
Jules  M.  Zimmer. 

MT/>MT  TTNiv^rrr.  omo 
Jerome  Allender.  Joyce  Benson.  W.  Brad 
Blanton,  Melvln  Bloom,  Susan  Bocher.  Reo 
Chrlstenson,  Roland  Delattre,  Edward 
Fiehler,  Thomas  Gregg,  Thomas  Indlnopulos, 
Harry  Landreth,  James  Lehman,  Terry  Long, 
Warren  Mason,  Robert  Meredith,  Robert  Reld, 
James  Relss,  George  Sebouhlan,  Ronald 
Shaw,  Ralph  Stone,  Max  Welborn. 

tnaVEBSTTT  of  MICHIGAN 

L.  A.  Addison,  Henry  D.  Aiken,  Paul  J. 
Alexander,  WllUam  P.  Alston,  E.  B.  AUalre. 
Prlthloh  H.  Bergmann,  Sydney  E.  Bernard, 
Bernard  Berofsky,  Harvey  Bertcher,  Richard 
Boyd,  Richard  B.  Brandt,  George  W.  Brooks, 
A.  M.  Casson,  Carl  Cohen,  Alan  N.  Connor, 
Pred  M.  Cox.  N.  A.  Drews,  John  Etropman, 
Carl  Glnet,  James  D.  Halpem,  Robert  H. 
Hauert,  I.  C.  Hlnkkfuss,  Peter  G.  Hlnman, 
Lawrence  Jones,  Gordon  Kane,  Wilfred  Kap- 
lan, Stanlslav  V.  Kasl,  Nicholas  D.  Kazart- 
nofr,  Rogert  C.  Lyndon.  Cleve  B.  Moler.  JuUui 
N.  E.  Moravcslk.  C.  Thornton  Murphy.  Ana- 
tol  Rapoport,  Sheldon  D.  Rose,  Marc  Roes, 
P.  N.  Sanders,  Jr.,  James  A.  Schafer,  Jerome 
Segal,  AUan  L.  Shields,  Daniel  Sinclair, 
Robert  Sklar,  Brian  Skyrms,  Joel  SmoUer, 
Stanley  H.  Stahl,  Prank  Stenger,  CharlM 
J.  Titus,  Kendall  Walton.  Gabriel  Welnreich. 
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MOUNT    HOLTOKX   COLLEGE 

Edward  Chittenden,  Edward  P.  Clancy, 
Thomas  E.  Dow,  Jr.,  Stephen  EUenburg. 
Kathryn  Eschenberg.  Lawrence  G.  Flood,  Eu- 
gene Goodheart,  Elizabeth  Alden  Green, 
Roger  Holmes,  Joe  H.  Hicks,  Michael  Ham- 
burger, Richard  Johnson,  Marjorie  Kaufman, 
John  D.  Landstreet,  John  P.  Piper,  Jr.,  Jean 
Pearson,  Marcia  Reecer,  Frederick  C.  Shaw, 
Jean  Sudrann,  Martin  Walne. 

MOUNT    SINAI    HOSPITAL 

Richard  Hausknecht,  Joseph  Kolker,  Mir- 
iam de  Salegul,  Arthur  J.  Samuels. 


NASSAU    COMMUNITY    COLLEGE 

Shirley  Aronson,  Gerald  Axel,  Joel  Berger, 
Jack  Berland,  Florence  Cogan,  Dolores  S. 
Pftber  Arnold  GuUub,  Eugene  GUckman, 
Jewell  L.  Gresham,  Leonard  Grundt,  Porter 
Klrkwood,  Jr.,  Anne  C.  Messing,  Melvln  Mor- 
eensteln,  LuclUe  Nathanson,  Ruth  Nelson, 
George  Oliver,  Gerald  Plntel.  Martha  P.  Rob- 
MM  Edward  H.  SchUler,  Doris  SchafTer.  Ed- 
mond  Trunk.  Ralph  WhltehUl,  Peter  M. 
Wlckman. 

UNIVEHSITT  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Joseph  Axenroth.  Matthew  von  Baeyer. 
Wimam  Bonnlce,  Allan  BrafT,  Paul  Brockel- 
man  Alan  Cohen,  G.  Harris  Daggett,  John 
Dooavan,  B.  V.  Dusek,  WlUlam  R.  PuUer. 
David  Pullhan,  Herman  Gadon.  Robert  Ish- 
erwood.  GaU  Hawkins.  Erwin  JafTe,  Marianne 
jafle  Robert  W.  Jenkins.  Scott  Johnson. 
Mark  Klein.  Robert  Lambert.  John  W. 
Mangold,  Lyman  Mower,  John  E.  Mulhern, 
Hugh  Pritchard,  Sam  Rosen,  CecU  Schneer, 
Robert  Silverman,  Robert  E.  SUnpson,  Selma 
Slniter,  R.  Peter  Sylvester,  M.  P.  Wakstein, 
Cyrus  Weeks,  WUUam  Witthoff.  Fred 
Wurzburg. 

NEW    YORK    UNIVERSTTT 


Raziel  Abelson.  Plavla  Alava,  Charlotte 
Alexander,  Harvey  Allen,  MarceUe  Altlerl, 
Stanley  Amdurer,  Ettane  Argyros,  Arthur  M. 
ArBn,  Ralph  A.  Austen,  Sabert  Basescu, 
Harold  Basowitz,  James  P.  Becker,  Avrum 
Ben-Ami,  Nora  Benjamin,  Ann  E.  BeUo,  Sid- 
ney Belman,  David  Berger,  Eugene  Y.  Berger, 
Stanley  A.  Blumenthal,  PhyllU  Bober,  Robert 
Boyd  Blanche  Brown,  Ruth  Bournazlan,  Ros- 
coe  C.  Brovm,  Jr.,  Predric  Burns,  Robert  D. 
Burrowes,  Ray  Cagan,  Kenneth  NeUl  Cam- 
eron. Harmon  Chapman.  Jane  S.  Dahlberg. 
Buth  E.  Dale.  H.  Clark  Dalton.  Miriam  Bruce 
Dancy.  Susan  Darley.  BUI  Davis.  Martin 
Davis.  Ashley  T.  Day,  Stan  Deutsch,  Lenore 
Deutscher,  Chauncey  B.  Downes,  Sylvan 
Ehrenfeld,  Arnold  Eisen,  Ruth-Jean  Blsen- 
bud,  Mera  Eisen,  Kenneth  Eisold,  Claire  M. 
Pagin,  Irwin  Feigin,  Lee  PUerman,  Bozena 
Flshbein,  Emanuel  Fisher. 

Harry  Piss,  Joan  Piss,  Rebecca  Polkman, 
EUot  Priedson,  Marjorie  Friedson.  Bernard 
Prledland.  Lou  Frydman.  David  Gans.  Leo 
Ganz,  Bernard  Garnlez.  Florence  L.  Gels. 
Jack  Goldberg.  Thelma  Goldberg.  Jacob  EU 
Goodman.  M.  A.  Goldiner,  Rosalind  Gould, 
Howard  Green,  Charles  Grosser.  Alice  Hage- 
man,  Edna  Hammer.  Muriel  Hsunmer.  John 
E.  Hanson,  James  B.  Harrison.  Mel  Herman. 
Thad  Harshbarger,  Michael  Heldelberger. 
Doris  G.  Heller.  Edward  H.  Henderson,  Mel- 
vln Herman.  MerriU  T.  HolUnshead.  Robert 
Hoppock.  Melvln  Housner.  Doris  H.  Hosmer. 
Blchard  J.  Hyman.  Will  Inman.  Miriam  John. 
Alan  Johnson,  Bernard  N.  Kallnkowltz,  Irving 
Karp,  Edwin  Kasln,  Arthur  Katz,  Bernard 
Katz,  Phyllis  Katz,  Simon  Karpatlkln,  George 
Eaufer,  Harry  C.  Keeton,  Minnie  Kennedy, 
Abraham  K.  Korman,  Fred  Landls,  Lillian 
Langseth,  Robert  Lauphelmer.  Herman  Leon. 
G.  T.  Lesser.  Marguerite  Levy.  Zyra  Lourle. 

David  MaUkin.  Janet  Malverti,  Irwin  Mann, 
Noreen  Manget,  Richard  Margolls,  Gloria  A. 
BiarshaU.  Mae  Maskit.  Evelyn  Mason.  Evelyn 
A  Mauss.  James  Michalos,  Alvln  Mlckens. 
Saul  D.  Miller.  Thomas  Joseph  Miller.  Walter 
James  Miller,  John  Mineka,  Nancy  Modiano, 
Helen  Moglen,  Wheeler  MueUer,  Michael 
Munk,  Prank  Mukal,  Jose  M.  Musacchlo,  L. 
Nirenberg.  Alvln  Nickens.  R.  A.  Nixon,  JuUus 
Novlck.  Conor  CnUse  O'Brien,  John  Opper, 
Charlotte  Oshewltz.  Glsela  K.  Oster.  Joan  H. 
Owen,  Martin  T.  Paul.  Anthony  J.  Pearce, 
Blanche  Persky.  Derek  L.  PhllUps.  Richard 
PoUak,  AUce  M.  PolUn,  Martin  Pope.  Agnes 
Preston.  Durward  Pruden.  Richard  Qiilnney, 
Michael  Rabins,  Naomi  Radinsky,  Lawrence 
K.  RandaU,  Frederick  L.  Redefer,  David 
Reimers,  Richard  L.  Reinert,  Roger  Reinhold. 
Lynette  Richardson,  Carl  Riley,  Lenore  Rlng- 
ler.  Joseph  de  Rivera.  Blsa  E.  Robinson,  David 
J.  Rodkln,  H.  Mark  Roelofs,  Oscar  Rosenfeld, 
Susan  Rose. 


Alex  Rosen,  H.  Laurence  Ross,  Margo  Ro- 
senbUtt,  PhUlp  E.  Sarachlk,  Bert  Salwen, 
Irving  Sarnoff.  Harold  V.  Savitch,  Martin  A. 
Schaln,  AUan  A.  Shapiro.  Jacob  Schwartz, 
Milton  Scbwebel,  Helen  Scire,  WUUam  P. 
Sears,  Jr.,  Carl  Scott,  Mary  E.  Segal,  Chalm 
Shatan,  Burt  Shachter,  Jane  Shlpton,  Rob- 
ert E.  SUverman,  Alberto  SUrlln,  CamlUe 
Slights.  Herschel  Snodgrass.  John  Gay  Snod- 
grass,  Mary  Ann  Solet.  Peter  Solet.  Chandler 
Stetson.  WUUam  A.  Sude,  Lois  G.  Sussman, 
Constance  Sutton,  Mark  TaraU,  Bernard 
Tleger,  James  V.  Taylor,  GUbert  Trachtman, 
Herbert  Turkel,  WlUlam  Vorenberg,  Franzl 
Weiss,  Herbert  F.  Weiss,  Jacqueline  Wendt, 
Harold  D.  Winters,  Robert  Wolfe,  Howard 
Wolowltz,  Ann  Yasuhara,  Mitsuru  Yasuhara. 
Anne  Zeidberg.  Pearl  Zlpser.  PhlUp  G.  Zlm- 
bardo.  Herbert  Zucker.  Marjorie  Zucker,  Al- 
lan Zuckennan.  Daniel  Zwanziger. 

NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Bernard  BUtz.  WllUam  Burke.  R.  Camerinl- 
Davalos.  Bernard  Carol,  Ada  de  Chabon,  Mary 
Jane  Clark,  Harold  Cole,  Albert  Dlnnerstein, 
Leonard  V.  Fisher,  Morton  Frank,  Alfred  M. 
Freedman,  Samuel  Gelfan,  Robert  Goldstein, 
WUllam  Gutsteln,  David  Haft,  Leif  Horn, 
E.  Roy  John,  Stanley  Kramer,  Rema  Lapouse, 
David  Lehr,  Rachmiel  Levlne,  Herbert  Mark, 
David  Maude,  Alex  Miller,  J.  N.  Muller,  Sam- 
uel Prigal,  Irving  Rappaport,  Edward  Reith, 
Pred  Rosenthal,  Sheldon  Rothenberg,  Samuel 
Rubin,  Daniel  P.  Ruchkin,  CUflord  J.  Sager, 
Sarah  Schiller,  Joseph  Seifter,  Jack  Sobel, 
Bernard  Straus,  Mark  Straus.  Milton  Terris. 
NataUe  Tulchin.  PeUx  Wassermann.  Herbert 
Welsberg. 

NEWARK   STATE   COLLEGE 


Robert  P.  Allen.  Harry  Dubin,  Samuel 
Lourle.  Saul  Pilnlck.  Zita  Polsky.  Goodwin 
Watson. 

NEW    SCHOOL    FOR    SOCIAL    RESEARCH 

Reuben  Abel.  Allen  Austin,  John  Franklin 
Bardin.  Norman  Blrnbaum,  Fairfield  Caudle, 
minor  Chalkln.  Joseph  Chaikin.  Elizabeth 
Coleman,  Curtis  Crawford,  Earl  Davis,  Stanley 
Diamond,  Joseph  Greenbaum,  Murray 
Greene,  Aron  Gurwitsch,  Eleonor  Hakim, 
Albert  Healey,  Robert  HeUbroner.  Ralph  Her- 
rod,  Edythe  Herson,  Diana  Hertzog,  Phoebe 
Heyman,  Herbert  HiU,  Jean-Claude  van  Ital- 
lie,  Robert  Mclver  (President  Emeritus), 
Rachel  Jacoff,  Hans  Jonas. 

Edith  Kramer,  Judith  Kuppersmith,  Esther 
Levlne,  Richard  Levy,  Adolph  Lowe,  Sheldon 
Lubln,  Ruth  Machaneck,  Marilyn  Manley, 
Eleanor  MUler,  Margaret  Naumburg,  Deborah 
Offenbacher,  Michael  Oubre,  Henry  Pachter, 
Adamantia  Pollis,  Sylvia  Price,  Rebecca 
Reyher,  Joan  Roland,  Malcolm  Scheer,  EUza- 
beth  Schoonouer,  Barbara  Schwartz,  David 
Schwartzman,  Trent  Shroyer,  Dorothy  Snoke, 
Edward  SulUvan,  Robert  TerwllUnger,  Ruth 
Van  Doren,  Arthur  Vldlch,  Thomas  Vletorisz, 
David  Wdowlnskl,  Sheila  Weinberg,  Bernard 
Weitzman,  Paul  Zucker. 

OHIO     STATE     XTtfrraLSTTT 

Edward  Behrman,  J.  B.  Bell,  HamUton 
Cravens,  Michael  Curran,  John  Freeman, 
Myron  Hale,  Austin  Kerr,  Thomas  A.  Knapp, 
Edward  Kuechel,  David  Levy,  Alexander 
Llebowltz,  Julian  Markels,  Clayton  Roberts, 
Carole  Rogel,  Jack  Tager,  Joan  Webber, 
Mary  Young,  CecUe  Zlnberg. 

mnvnuTTY  or  obeqon 

Henry  Alexander,  Robert  BlU,  Alfred 
Bloom,  Bruce  Combs,  John  Cook,  Frank 
Ebersoli,  Bobert  Herbert,  Bertram  Jessup, 
Don  Levi,  Barry  N.  Slegel,  WUllam  Strange, 
Barrie  Toelken,  Arnulf  Zwelg. 

FABAOEMA  CITY  COLLEGE 

John   EUett,  A.   Eudey,  K.  Mledema,   A. 


Walker. 


UNIVERSITY    OP   PENNSYLVANIA 


Lee  Benson,  Joseph  W.  Bernhelm,  Harold 
Bershady,  Barton  Blinder,  Victor  B.  Burt, 
Bobert  B.  Bush,  Jack  CatUn,  Harold  Chap- 
man, John  DameU,  Helen  Davies.  Adelarde 


DeUuva,  Jack  SchiUtz,  Harris  Savin,  Sandra 
Scarr,  Helen  Schor,  OtheUo  Deslderto,  Allan 
Epstein,  Joseph  Eyer,  Jean  Claude  Falmagne, 
Bobert  PlgUo,  George  Flsk,  Joel  Flaks,  Fred 
Frankel.  CeUa  E.  Freda,  Charlea  OalUetel, 
James  H.  Geer,  EUeen  S.  Oensh,  Isidore 
Gensh,  Henry  Gleitman,  Mary  Kathertn 
GUck,  Marian  Goldsmith,  Lester  Goldstein, 
Sol  Goodgal,  Jay  Gimther,  Donald  Hanson, 
Edward  S.  Herman,  Howard  Holtzer,  Doro- 
thea J.  Hurvlch,  Leo  M.  Hurvlch,  DeU  Hymes, 
Lionel  Jaffee,  Roland  KaUen,  NevUle  KaUen- 
bach,  Jerry  Kazdan. 

George  Lakey,  Olga  Linares  deSaplr,  Sue 
Lowy,  Irma  Lustlg,  Morton  Lustlg,  Steven 
Maler,  Albert  S.  MUdvan.  Margaret  Mlovic, 
Alan  Moscovitcb,  Jacob  Nachmlas,  Marget, 
Mass,  Andrew  Nemoth,  Arthur  Newbold.  Rob- 
ert J.  Osbom.  Arthur  Owalsky.  Phyllis  Petow. 
Lewis  Plzer.  PhUUp  Pochoda.  Edith  Poetel, 
WUfred  Poetel,  Berfon  Pressman,  Carolyn 
Rlstau.  Joanne  Rudd,  I.  Sankowsky,  J.  David 
Saplr,  Martin  E.  P.  SeUgman,  Arthur  Shos- 
tak,  Helen  Smith,  June  Smith,  Yxisnlraya 
Suyama,  Margaret  Turanskl,  Betsy  Van 
Camp,  Bernard  Warren,  David  R.  WUUams, 
Saul  Wlnegrad,  Harvey  Winston,  Sol  Wlrth. 

TTNTVXSSirr  OF  PITTSBURGH 

Elinor  AUen,  John  H.  Anderson,  L.  M. 
Arner,  Elizabeth  Baranger,  Bernard  L.  Cohen. 
Richard  W.  Cottam.  Thomas  M.  Donahue, 
Myron  Garfunkel,  David  HaUiday,  Allen  I. 
Janls,  Thomas  F.  Jordan.  Ezra  l.  Newman, 
Nicholas  Rescher.  Jerome  L.  Rosenberg. 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  OF  BROOKLYN 

Ephriam  Banks,  Judith  P.  BelUn.  Judith 
Breman,  E.  S.  Cassedy.  Kenneth  K.  Clarke. 
Irving  Cohen.  Irwin  A.  Cohen.  Frank  C.  Col- 
lins. Sid  Deutsch.  John  J.  Dropkin,  Marvin  E. 
Gettleman,  Murray  Goodman.  Helmut  Gru- 
ber.  Hellmut  J.  Juretschke.  P.  KrelUng.  EU- 
nor  Leacock.  John  Langrod.  Louis  Meites, 
Louis  Menashe,  Lawrence  Mendelsohn,  Melr 
Menes,  Gerald  Oster,  Don  Rapp,  Murray 
Rothbard,  Kiurt  Salzinger,  M.  Schwartz,  Paul 
E.  Spoerri,  Joseph  Steigman,  George  SteU, 
Richard  Stem,  Leonard  Strauss,  Max  Sucber. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE 

Leonard  Bacich,  Albert  W.  Christ-Janer. 
Couros  Ghaznavi,  Gerald  Gulotta.  Robert 
Dish.  Elliot  Pelngold,  William  Foss,  WlUlam 
Garflnkle,  Josef  E.  Garal,  Robert  Mallary, 
LucUle  Nabemow,  Barry  Schwartz.  Arthiur  H. 
Seldman,  Oscar  Shaftel,  Ronald  SchlSman. 
Robert  Slutzky,  PauUne  Tlsh,  Christopher 
Wadsworth,  Sal  Westrich. 

PRINCETON  UNIVEBSTTT 

John  V.  A.  Fine,  Sam  Glucksberg,  David 
Hack,  Earl  Kim,  George  Klauber,  Carol  C. 
Pratt,  Bernard  P.  Spring,  Stanley  I.  Stein, 
Edward  Schneier,  Karl  Ulttl. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    RESEARCH    INSTITUTE    OF    THB 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Richard  M.  Franklin,  Peter  Hlnkle,  George 
K.  Hirst,  WaUace  Iglewskl,  Barbara  IglewsU, 
Eunice  Kahan,  Leonard  Mlndlch,  Gladys 
Monroy,  E.  H.  Moebach,  Richard  Novlck, 
Maynard  Pullman,  Sarah  Ratner,  Irene 
SchiUze.  

UNIVERSITY    OF   ROCHESTER 

J.  R.  ChrlBtensen,  Ralph  Crolzler,  Everett 
M.  Hafner.  B.  James  Kaufmann.  Vincent 
Nowlls,  James  Peskin,  Arnold  W.  Bavin, 
Stanley  M.  Sapon,  Hayden  V.  White. 

ROCKEFELLER  UNIVERSITY 

Marshall  Cohen,  Harry  Frankfurt,  BoUln 
Hotchklss,  Mark  Kac,  Maclyn  McCarty,  Henry 
P.  McKean,  Norton  Zlnder. 

RUTGERS   UNIVERSITY — NEW   BRUNSWICK 

PhlUp  Abbott,  Ellhu  Abrahams,  Arthur  M. 
Adiersteln.  Blchard  W.  Arthxir.  Glsela  B. 
Bahr.  Daniel  S.  Beagle.  Gerald  A.  Bertln.  Paul 
Bertram.  John  H.  Best.  WlUlam  H.  Boynton, 
Robert  J.  Bonglorno.  Barbara  Breasted,  Leon- 
ard N.  Brown.  Terrence  Butler,  Clauco  Cam- 
bon,  JuUuB  Oohen,  George  Collier,  Roger  B. 
Craig,  T.imftTi  N.  Ellis.  Paul  FusseU,  Ludwlg 
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L.  Gelflmar,  David  Gershator,  Paula  Oerah- 
pacber.  Stephan  S.  Gorch,  H.  Heukeleklan, 
Claude  Hill,  Richard  Hlxaon,  Michael  Israel, 
Mary  Ann  Karpel,  Martin  Kantrowltz,  Noemle 
KoUer,  Theodore  H.  Kruse,  Solomon  Leader, 
Alan  Ijeabner,  Hannah  Iievln,  Ralph  Ley,  Ar- 
thur Llebman. 

Edna  Llebman,  Peter  Undenfeld,  Terry 
Major.  Simon  Marcson,  Majorle  Murphy,  Paul 
Nelson,  Alicia  Oetriker,  Richard  L.  Peskln, 
Richard  J.  Piano.  Richard  Polrler,  Glorlanne 
Robbl,  Allen  B.  Robblna,  Arthur  Robblns. 
Amelle  Rarty,  John  Rosser,  Julius  Samuels, 
Frederic  Schick,  Lauren  Schulman,  Michael 
Seltz,  Barry  Seldee,  Bernard  Serin,  Judy 
Sbeppe,  Richard  H.  Shoemaker.  Lawrence 
Shulman.  Norman  Spear,  Laurent  Stern.  War- 
ren I.  Susman,  Georges  Temmer,  Roger  Tlsh- 
ler,  Dan  Tycko,  Joyce  J.  Walatedt,  Renee 
Weber,  Peter  R.  Weiss,  Anna  Mary  Wells, 
Abraham  Yeselson,  Seymour  T.  Zenchelsky, 
Robert  L.  Zimmerman. 

RXTTGESS    UNiVfUtSITY.    NIWARK 

James  D.  Anderson,  Solomon  E.  Asch,  Prank 
Bartlett,  Jacquelyn  Beyer,  Alexander  Brooks, 
Norman  Dain,  Dorothy  Dlnnersteln,  Mark 
Friedman,  Howard  E.  Gruber,  Ernest  W.  Han- 
sen. Marshall  Harth.  Barry  R.  Komlsaruk, 
Daniel  S.  Lehrman.  George  F.  Michel.  Cella  L. 
Moore,  Jay  S.  Roeenblatt,  Benjamin  D.  Sachs, 
Jacqueline  S.  Sachs,  John  Schmerler,  Susan 
Schmerler,  Ethel  Somberg,  B.  P.  Sonnenbllck, 
Judith  Stern,  D.  C.  WUhoft. 

ST.    JOSEPH'S   COU.EGB 

Thomas  Donohue,  John  lanuccl.  Rev. 
Thomas  Loughrey,  James  McDonough,  David 
Marshall,  Angel  de  L.  Medina,  Michael 
Toconlta,  William  Ttoomey. 

BALK  mSTTTUTE  OF  BIOLOOICAL  BTOVIBS 

David  Baltimore,  Mel  Cohn,  Renato  Dul- 
becco,  Walter  Eckhart,  E.  Eylar,  Charles  Klm- 
mel,  Paul  Knopl.  Edwin  Lennox,  Marguerite 
Vogt,  Martin  Welgert. 

BAN  DISCO  MXSA  COIXXGK 

B.  Aase,  L.  Plengold,  R.  Guthrie,  J.  Hoglns. 
F.  Horn.  J.  Klrby,  M.  Kuttnauer,  R.  Llght- 
hall,  C.  McAuliffe,  I.  Manuel,  J.  Obata.  H. 
Price,  J.  Roblson,  P.  Shmnerl,  D.  Smalheer, 
J.  Stelger,  D.  Stevenson,  R.  Yarber. 

SAN  OIECO  STATE  COLLXOK 

Melvln  Craln,  Stanley  Crockett,  Jonatbon 
Knowles,  Walter  Koppelman.  David  Munro, 
Burt  Nelson,  Hilda  Nelson,  Sherwood  Nelton, 
Stanley  Plncetl  Jr.,  Harry  Ruia,  Marc  Sim- 
merman,  WllUam  Snyder,  John  Theobald, 
Lowell  Tozer,  Eugene  Troxell,  Jacqueline 
Tunberg.  Stanley  Weissman.  Klngsley  Wld- 
mer. 

SABAH  LAWRENCE  COLLEGE 

Gertrude  Baltimore. 

SLOAN -KITTEUNG    INSTmnK    FOE    CANCER    RE- 
SEARCH 

M.  Earl  Balls,  Aaron  Bendlch,  Ellen  Boren- 
freund,  L.  P.  CavaUerl,  Jack  J.  Pox,  Bart>ara 
H.  Rosenberg,  Martin  Sonenberg. 

SOTTTR  DAKOTA  STATE  COLLEGE 

Hans  Qractzer,  Julia  Hazzard,  Robert  Rue 
Parsonage,  RusseU  Tarver,  Darrell  Wells. 

STANFOBO  TTinVEBSrrT 

Robert  Baker,  Barton  Bernstein,  Robert 
McAfee  Brown,  Jerome  Cheryn,  Robert  Cohn, 
Kenneth  Coopee,  Claus  Debllnger,  Charles 
Drekmeler,  Margot  Drekmeler,  Melvln  Edel- 
steln,  Paul  Englund,  Leon  Festinger,  Merman 
Flerlng,  Pobert  Pirn,  Dave  Fisher,  Avram 
Ooldsteln.  Albert  Ouerard,  Zack  W.  Hall, 
Hadley  Kirkman,  Jacques  Komberg,  Robert 
W.  Lee.  George  I/eppert,  Max  Levin,  Mark 
Mancall,  Julius  Margolls,  Hubert  Marshall, 
Emanuel  Meael,  John  Meyer,  Lincoln  Moses, 
Davie  Napier,  Jay  Neugeboren.  Ingram  Olkln, 
Robert  Osserman,  Park  Pearson,  Lelland 
Rather,  Tosal  Rogat,  Nevltt  Sanford,  Paul 
Seaver.  Donald  Spencee,  George  Stark, 
Charles  Stein,  Paul  Swltzer.  Sidney  Verba, 


Paul    Wallln,    Michael    Wlgodsky,    Michael  Johnson.  E.  Jane  Johnson,  Michael  Manhelm, 

Yarush  Wallace  Martin.  NelUemay  Mllee,  J.  Oarroll 

STATE    UNIVERSITT    OP    NEW    YORK    DOWNSTATE  ^^y:._{°J^^}^- J!^?l«^\:^!^l'^:^  S^'^}^. 
MEDICAL  CSNTER 


Anna  M.  Antonvslty.  Piederlck  Baekeland. 
Julius  Belford.  Harried  P.  Bemhelmer,  Har- 
very  Bezahler.  Samuel  W.  Bloom,  Martin 
Blum,  R.  Carbonneau,  Rita  W.  Clark,  Julian 
J.  Clark,  Blon  Cristlanacn,  Harvey  Cohen, 
William  A.  Console,  Robert  Cutler,  Jacob 
Davldowltz,  Joseph  De  Blanco.  Phyllis  De 
Blanco,  Robert  Dlckes,  Paul  Dreizen,  Mel 
Drossman,  Nobel  Endlcott,  David  M.  Engel- 
hardt,  Hanna  P.  Faterson,  Irwin  Felnberg, 
Geraldine  Pink,  Norbert  Freedman,  Robert 
F.  Purchgott,  Varda  GanB.  Donald  R.  Good- 
enough.  Standley  Grand.  Milton  Gross,  Ralph 
Oundlach. 

Stanley  Hoffman,  David  Kaplan,  Harriet 
Knapp,  Yale  Dramer,  Norman  Krasnow, 
George   Krupp,    Robert   Lawrence,    Suzanne     Edward  V.  Gullck,  Daniel  Horowitz,  James 


Peter  Rosenthal,  Ellas  S.  Schwartz,  Stephen 
E.  Spielberg.  Charles  Sprandel  Robert  White, 
John  M.  Wilson,  C.  R.  Wlnegarden. 

VILLANOVA    TJNIVERSrrY 

James  F.  Anderson,  Edward  CehlU,  Richard 
J.  Gaffney,  Michael  P.  Slattery. 

uNrvERsrrr  of  Washington 

Lawrence  M.  Brammer,  J.  Gregory  Dash, 
Irwin  I.  Elsenberg,  Robert  G.  Fleagle,  GordoQ 
Griffiths.  Barbara  B.  Hanck,  Barry  Llchter, 
Mark  McDermott,  J.  D.  Slegworth,  Edward  a! 
Stern,  Julius  Stone,  John  M.  Wallace.  Prank 
J.  Warnke. 

WELLESLET    COLLEGE 

Howard  Banow,  Alice  BliSton,  Alexander 
Coleman,  Michael  Goldman,  Clifford  Green, 


Lehr,  Marvin  Upkowltz,  Karen  Machover, 
Solomon  Machover,  Reuben  Margolls,  Meyer 
Marvald,  G.  Moffat,  Harold  Nelmark,  Philip 
P.  Oltman,  Else  Pappeohelm,  Fred  Pine, 
Franz  Reichsman,  Ruth  Eesch.  David  Reskof, 
A.  E.  Ring.  Leonard  Rosenblum,  Frank  Scalla, 
Melvln  A.  Scharfman,  Doreen  Schecter, 
Rauol  Schlavl,  Jean  Bchlmek.  Lawrence 
Schweitzer,  S.  Warren  seides,  Justin  Simon, 
Arthur  Shapiro.  Martin  Stein,  Alfred 
Stracher,  Martin  J.  Welch,  Evelyn  M.  Witkin. 
Herman  A.  Wltkln,  Carl  T.  Wolff. 

STATE  XJNIVERSITT,  NEW  PALTZ 

Judson  S.  Lyon. 

STATE  TTNTVERSmr,   STONTBROOK 

Robert  Bolkess.  Francis  Bonner.  Dana 
Brand,  B.  P.  Creed.  Gerald  C.  Davison. 
George  Emerson.  Leonard  Elsenbud,  Edward 
M.  Elsensteln,  Harold  FVeldman,  Marvin  R. 
Goldfrled,  Norman  Goodman,  Ted  Gorellck. 
Albert  Halm.  Walter  Hamilton,  Charles  Hoff- 
mann, James  R.  Hudson,  Rudolph  Hwa, 
Harry  I.  Kallsh.  Boris  Kayser,  Leonard  Kras- 
ner.  Kurt  Lang.  Robert  Ledachman.  Richard 
Mould,  Ned  Polsky,  David  M.  Pomeranz.  T.  A. 


H.  Loehlln,  Torsten  Norwlg,  Geraslmos  San- 
tas, C.  H.  Wang,  Nancy  Zumwalt. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITT 

Arthur  A.  Adrian,  Clyde  Bratton,  W.  H. 
Carnahan.  Herman  Chow,  Chrlstofer  Drum- 
mond,  Robert  F.  Eckel,  Thomas  Esper,  D.  P. 
Parrell,  Allan  Harris,  W.  Snead  Hill,  Robert 
Huntington,   Peter   Jono,   S.   Jhl,   Raymond 

A.  Koleskl,  Irwin  H.  Lepow,  Martha  Lepow, 
Robert  Lerner,  Jerome  Lleberman,  W.  O. 
McCoIlom.  Thomas  McFarland.  Edward  Mar- 
shall, Robert  Ornsteln,  W.  B.  Piper,  Raphael 
Porltsky,  Richard  Roth,  Peter  Salm,  Roger 

B.  Salomon,  Samuel  Spector,  John  Storr, 
James  Taaffe,  Robert  Wallace,  Joseph  W. 
Weinberg.  Israel  Welsberg,  James  Waston, 
Robert  Winer. 

WISCONSIN    STATE    UNIVEBSITY 

Karl  Andreeon,  George  Floro,  Howard 
Lutz,  David  Murdoch. 

TESHIVA     UNIVERSITY — ALBERT     EINSTEIN     COL- 
LEGE OF  MEDICINE 

Samuel  Barondes.  Lillian  Belmont,  Ira 
Belmont,    George    Bemski,    Joseph    Bethell, 
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Pond,   Pausto   Ramirez,   Jerome   E.   Singer,    Boyce    Bennett,    Michael    Bennett,    Marion 


Abby  C.  Smith.  Marlus  C.  Smith.  Richard 
Solo.  David  Sox.  Arnold  Strassenburg,  Rob- 
ert Weinberg,  Arnold  Wlslinla.  Everett  J. 
Wyers,  Joseph  L.  Young.  Ina  Zoob. 

STEVENS  INSTrrUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Winston  H.  Bostlck,  fted  Bowes,  Hugh  W. 
Byfleld,  Thomas  J.  Dougherty,  Peter  Gelsmar 


Blank,  Beverly  Birns,  Everett  Bovard,  Walter 
Bradshaw,  Wagner  Bridger,  Robin  Brlehl, 
Meume  Budka,  Joseph  Casten.  Alex  Charlton. 
Alice  Chllds,  Harry  Cohen,  Joseph  Cramer, 
Mark  Daniel,  Quentin  Demlng,  David  Dub- 
nau,  Howard  Eder,  Sybille  Escalona,  Law- 
rence Felmvis,  Ida  Fler,  Gerald  Plamm,  Joel 
Feiner,    Mark    Golden,    Sidney    Goldftscher, 


Jonathan  Goldberg.  Maurice  Kasten.  Earl  L.  e^j^h  Gordon,  Margaret  Gordon,  Johanna 
KoUer,  I.  Richard  Lapldus.  Joel  Magld.  Rob-  Hagedoora,  Phillip  Henneman,  Eric  Holtz- 
ert   Packed,    Gerald    M.    Rothberg,    George     ^^^    Ernest  Kafka,  Seymour  Kaplan,  Eric 

-'"''''-  Karp,  Elizabeth  Kramer,  Mike  Lesser,  Irving 

London,  Maria  Lymberls,  Sasha  Malamed 


Schmidt,  Snowden  Taylor,  George  Yevlck. 

SWABTHMOaZ  COLLEGE 

Peter  van  de  Kamp,  John  J.  Mclaughlin, 
John  Moore,  Michael  Osa^r,  Charles  Raff,  Ken- 
neth Rawson.  Clair  Wilcox,  John  W.  WUllams. 

SYRACUSE  UMIVERSTTY 


Irwin  Mandel,  Jerrome  Mangan,  Donald 
Marcus,  Albert  Mowtare,  Tina  Moreau,  Sellg 
Neubardt,  Alex  Novlkoff,  James  O'Brien,  Ben- 
jamin Otto,  Jacques  Padawer,  Harris  Peck, 
David  Port,  David  Preven,  Anne  Rand,  Jo- 


Norman  Balabanian,  Bllas  Balblnder,  Peter  seph  Rlchman,  Steven  Rlttenberg,  Peter 
G.  Bergmann,  Robert  A.  Durr,  Joshua  Gold-  Roemer,  Seymour  Romney,  Ora  Rosen,  Sam- 
berg,  Sylvia  Gourevltch,  Donald  Justice,  Gor-  uel  Roeen,  Itamar  Saloman,  Berta  Scharrer, 
don  Kent,  Louis  Krasaer,  J.  Lebowltz,  H.  I.  Herbert  Schelnberg,  Sam  Selfetz.  Ell  Slegel, 
Richard  Levy,  David  Lyttle,  S.  J.  McNaugh-  issar  Smith,  Edward  Sperling,  Stephen 
ton,  Allen  Miller,  Peter  Mortenson,  Donald  stein,  Peter  Stelnglass,  HlUel  SwlUer,  Jack 
Morton,  George  Pappastayros,  Betty  Potash,  Terry,  Mlnda  Turkel,  Gerald  Turkewltz,  Ed- 
Ralph  Slepecky,  William  Wasserstrom,  Waldo  ward  Yellln,  Mary  Weitzman,  Israel  Zwerlln. 
Whitney,  Robert  Wolfsom.  teshtva  universitt — belfer  graduate  school 

TEMPLE   university  OF  SCIXNCB 

Daniel  Berger,  Allan  B.  Cristol,  Charles  A.  R.  E.  Behrends,  I.  A.  Cobum,  D.  Flnkel- 


Domenlcali.  Robert  Drayton,  Shirley  Drayton, 
H.  Francis  Havas,  Peter  Havas,  Diane  Lalson, 
M.  A.  Melvln,  Herbert  L.  Necdleman,  Donald 
J.  Ottenberg,  Charles  M.  PhllUps,  Charles  P. 
Reed,  Larry  A.  Rotenberg.  Robert  J.  Svenson, 
Evelyn  B.  Wilson.  T.  G.  O.  Wilson. 

UNIVERSITT  OF  TOLEDO 

Slmmle  S.  Blakney.  Nancy  Brltz,  Bernard 
A.  Coyne.  Gertrude  A.  Curtis.  Lorenzo  J.  Cur- 
tis, Ernes  W.  Gray,  Stanley  Greenblatt, 
George  P.  Guthrie,  Daniel  L.  Hannon,  Claude 
Hunsberger,  Robert  F>  Jackson,  Arnold   A. 


stein,  Martin  Goldstein,  G.  Horowitz.  Ar- 
thur Komar,  J.  Koranvl,  J.  Lebowltz,  J. 
Lewlttes,  D.  C.  MattlB,  J.  I.  Musher,  D.  J. 
Newman,  H.  E.  Rauch,  Wm.  Splndel,  Marvin 
J.  Stem,  I.  Sussklnd,  A.  E.  Woodruff. 

TKSHIVA        UNIVERSITY FERKAUF        GRADUATI 

SCHOOL  OF  HUMANITIES  AND   SOCIAL   SCIENCES 

Alvln  Atkins,  A.  Bassln,  Ira  Belmont,  S. 
A.  Cohen,  John  Ceraso,  Morris  N.  Eagle,  Wil- 
liam Fowler,  H.  Jon  Gels,  Allan  C.  Goldstein, 
Edmund  W.  Gordon,  Norman  Gordon,  Sol 
Gordon,  Harry   Gottesfeld,  Paul   Graubard, 


John  Gumpez,  Aron  Herscbkovlts,  Louis 
Hoffman,  Vivian  Homer,  Vera  P.  John, 
Sbaun  Kelly,  Ruth  Lesser,  Blartln  Miller,  Es- 
tber  Mlnskoff,  Irvln  Rock,  Dorothy  Sievers, 
Bluma  Welner,  Doxey  Wilkerson. 

OTHERS 

Bernlce  Bauman,  Gerald  Bauman,  Richard 
Bender,  Jacob  Blelberg,  Sam  Blum,  Nettle 
Curtis,  Gerard  Chrzanowskl,  Jeffrey  Dell, 
Clifford  Deutscher,  Gerald  M.  Emmet,  Ida 
Fler,  Bernard  Fromartz,  Lennard  Gorellck, 
Beatrice  A.  Halsted,  Joseph  Hellxnan,  Milton 
Kannersteln,  Ellas  M.  Karnoff,  Sheila  Solo- 
mon Klass,  Elizabeth  J.  Kramer,  Matthys 
Levy,  Oerrold  S.  Lleberman,  Ral  T.  Okamoto, 
Karen  Orren,  Tlclan  Papachrlstou,  Morton 
Pardes,  Randolph  Phillips,  Gerard  Plel, 
James  Polshek,  Mordecal  Rosenfeld,  Alexan- 
der Sandow,  George  Soras,  Harold  Taylor, 
Ethel  Tobach,  Howard  Zucker. 

CLERGY 

Rev.  Robert  T.  Dick,  Rabbi  Harvey  J.  Fields, 
Dr.  Henry  L.  Gerner,  Rabbi  Roland  B.  Glttel- 
sohn,  Rev.  Justin  J.  Hartman,  Paul  Lindsay, 
Babbl  Judes  B.  Miller,  Rev.  Franklin  P.  Smith, 
Rev.  Meyer  J.  Strassfeld.  Rabbi  M.  David 
Weiss,  Rev.  Farley  W.  Wheelrlght,  Rev.  Roger 
W.  Woolton. 

ATTORNEYS 

Gerald  A.  Berlin,  John  W.  Carey,  Eugene  S. 
Daniell,  Jr.,  Sidney  J.  Dockser.  Bryan  Hamlin, 
Alard  K.  Lowenstein,  Charles  Merton,  Max 
Samolar  K.  C.  Tanner,  Zlpporah  R.  Wiseman, 
C.  O.  Zaroulls. 

ARTISTS  AND  AUTHORS 

Gertrude  Barrer-Russell,  James  Crum- 
baum  Frederick  D.  Hlckler,  A.I.A.,  Miriam 
Beennan  JaSe.  Frank  Russell. 

INDIVIDUALS 

Betty  Aldlnglon,  Robert  Amdur,  Bruce 
Amps,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.  Bean,  Jr.,  Diana  Berg, 
Llselott  Berliner,  Robin  Soucher,  William 
Brandt.  Edward  Brummer.  Margaret  Brum- 
mer.  Marge  Chapman.  Virginia  Chorley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Cottrell,  Mrs.  John  W.  Carey, 
Marga  S.  Cooper,  Charles  Garland  Cox,  Pedro 
C.  Cuatrecasas,  Oerald  Ehrensteln,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Ellmann,  Susan  Erster,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  French,  Bemle  Freedman,  Me- 
Unda  S.  Purche,  Arthur  Furst,  Audrey 
Haschermeyer,  Chester  A.  Graham,  Bernard 
Grey,  David  J.  Herzlg,  Ph.  D..  Mildred  M.  Hill, 
John  Jacobs,  Ernestine  Kapon,  Seymour 
Kaufman,  Nancy  Kaza,  Werner  Klee,  Ph.  D., 
Catherine  Laurls,  Rose  Leofmld,  Donna 
Lleberman,  Maud  McClusky,  Betsey  W.  Mc- 
Oulre,  Helen  Maley,  Murray  Melbln. 

Brina  Melemed,  Ray  L.  Mlklethun,  Evelyn 
Morton,  S.  Harvey  Mudd,  Ph.D.,  Jane  Nelson, 
Violet  N.  Nettleton,  Donald  C.  Pitkin,  Arlene 
R.  Popkln,  WllUam  L.  Porter,  Kendrlck  W. 
Putnam,  Janeal  T.  Raundal,  Janice  Robert- 
son, Philip  Ross,  Ph.D.,  Roger  Scattergood, 
Gary  Selsenseld,  Ph.D.,  Harry  Schaich, 
Giselle  Sharof,  Myron  R.  Sharof,  Mrs.  Karl 
Singer,  Peter  Slavln,  John  H.  Sloes,  Helen 
P.  Sorokln,  Susan  Stem,  Walter  P.  Stem, 
Bert  Stone.  Maxlne  Sweetman,  Margaret 
Terzaghl,  John  M.  Tormey,  PhJ3.,  Philip 
Vandeman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie  Velde,  Mrs. 
Eberhardt  Weifer,  A.  Young  Woody,  John 
K.  Wright.  Michael  Yarmollnsky,  PhX>. 

OTHER    FACULTT 

M.  Albertson,  M.  G.  Anderson,  S.  S.  Ander- 
son, W.  L.  Barnette,  J.  Barrett,  J.  Beck,  O. 
Blair,  R.  J.  Blattner,  W.  Bloom,  J.  Bolz,  Mur- 
ray Braden,  A.  Brender,  Rev.  G.  Campbell, 
S.J.,  L.  Caroline,  T.  L.  Carney,  A.  H.  Cash, 
M.  Collier,  Robert  Colman,  Roberta  Colman, 
R.  Cooper,  A.  C.  Currier,  J.  H.  Dupre,  R.  F. 
Duska,  T.  Ellott,  D.  Elliott,  O.  Flelschman, 
J.  N.  Frost,  E.  Fussell,  H.  Gelrlnger,  L. 
Glerymskl,  Rabbi  R.  E.  Goldburg,  M.  Gordon, 
P.  Gordon,  M.  Guggenheim,  E.  Haber,  A. 
Hacker.  D.  E.  Halsley.  M.  Harmln,  J.  A.  Hawk- 
Ins,  M.  Healy,  S.  Henderson,  H.  Hill. 

A.  Hofmann,  J.  Hotson,  L.  Humphreys,  L. 
C.  Hunter.  H.  Isaacson.  R.  Jacobs,  R.  James, 


L.  Jokobovlts,  G.  Jordan,  J.  A.  Joeeph,  L.  Jos- 
sem,  M.  Katz,  T.  M.  Kerr,  P.  H.  King,  W. 
Klassen,  H.  Korsch,  O.  Lalson,  H.  A.  Lauter, 
V.  R.  Lewln,  O.  Lewis,  H.  M.  Lynd,  M.  P. 
Mack,  B.  Magnus,  E.  Maler,  E.  Maklnen,  M. 
Marcus,  A.  Mark,  L.  Marquis,  F.  Marti,  M. 
MlUman,  F.  C.  Mom,  W.  Moy,  R.  E.  Murphy, 
A.  Nason,  Sr.  M.  L.  Navarro,  D.  Nowlls,  V. 

ObenhauB,  M.  Oberlin,  P. ,  D.  Ounjlan, 

D.  Paluska,  G.  Park. 

Rabbi  S.  Perlman,  R.  Perry.  J.  M.  Phillips, 
M.  Perr,  W.  Priestley,  O.  P.  Puoclanl,  T.  Rose- 
bury,  A.  Rhodes,  R.  Repas.  R.  Relnltz,  T.  C. 
Reeves,  J.  L.  Rosner,  H.  R.  Rudln,  F.  Rebelsky, 
L.  H.  RoulUard,  C.  W.  Savage,  R.  Scholten, 
C.  E.  Schweitzer,  M.  H.  Sibley,  K.  Shields, 
J.  Schwartz.  B.  B.  Sellgman,  M.  Sibley.  H. 
Smith,  E.  Strauss,  D.  Strauss,  R.  W.  Strick- 
land, O.  P.  Symonds,  Jr.,  F.  W.  Neal.  P.  Weiss, 
W.  P.  Weiss,  A.  White,  G.  Wlckes,  H.  Wllllts, 
L.  Wolfenstein,  Q.  Zohn,  M.  Baylor,  A.  Szent- 
Gyorgyi. 

BARLOW   SCHOOL 

Ellse  Beecher,  Leonard  Beecher,  Ann  Grif- 
fiths, David  Orifflths,  James  Q.  R.  Stewart. 

UNIVERSITT   OF  CALIFORNIA,   BEBKELEY 

E.  D.  Comralna,  Colleen  Eldrtdge,  A.  S. 
Goldhaber,  J.  Harte,  A.  H.  Rosenfeld.  C. 
Schwartz,  G.  Segre,  Arlene  Skolnlck,  Jerome 
H.  Skolnlck. 

BROWN  UNIVEESITT 

Robert  Accola,  Allen  Clark,  John  Dlttmer, 
Wendell  Fleming,  Kenneth  Ireland,  Michael 
Rosen,  Harold  N.  Ward. 

CHEYNEY    STATE    COLLEGE 

Charline  Conyers,  Caroljrn  Hoehn,  Harold 
Larsen,  Miles  Lovelace,  Walter  Malone, 
Charles  J.  McLanahan,  WUtrude  Paprotta, 
Sally  Bould  VentU. 

EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES,   INC. 

Nathaniel  Burwasb,  Lorln  N.  E.  Churchill, 
Charles  A.  Haynle,  William  P.  Hull,  Frieda  S. 
Ployer,  Conrad  Snowden,  Antony  Sharkey, 
Cornelia  Voorheee,  Daniel  Watt. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNrVERSITY      ' 

Lionel  Etscovltz,  Florence  W.  Freed, 
Charles  W.  Havice,  William  L.  Porter,  Donald 
Shelby,  Richard  Sklllman,  Oerald  Welsen- 
berg. 

THE  SCHOOL  IN  ROSE  VALLEY 

Philip  Barkan,  Ellie  Femal,  Ruth  Good- 
enough,  Jean  McKay,  Jeanne  Molltor,  Mere- 
dith Reinhold,  Norman  Roeeman,  Grace 
Rotzel,  Lucy  Stephens. 

SMITH  COLLEGE 

Maria  Banerlee.  Ron  W.  Baneriee  Mur- 
ray Klteley,  R.  T.  McDonald. 

TUFTS  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Michael  Dohimi.  Alvln  Esslg,  Morris  E. 
Friedkln,  Raymond  Greenberg,  Norman  I. 
Krinsky. 

WESTERN    COLLEGE    FOR    WOMEN 

T.  Arthur  Blsson,  Richard  Sakural,  Sandra 
Sakurai,  Willis  Stoesz. 

MINISTERS 

Carl  Nelson,  Jas.  Merlin.  I 

UNIVERSITY  or  OREGON 

Herbert  Bisno,  Stephen  Deutsch,  Theo. 
Farris,  Philip  George,  George  Gray,  John 
Howard,  Jamie  Hunter,  Jack  Maddex,  Ken- 
neth Polk,  Walter  Schafer,  Harold  Weaver. 

SALEM    UNIVERSITY 

Byron  Doenges,  Jon  Daykln,  Martha  Ful- 
lenwlder. 

(Note. — ^Faculty  members  are  listed  by 
their  Institutional  affiliations  for  purpose 
of  Identification  only. 

(2868  signatures  from  86  Institutions  were 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sun- 
day, January  16. 

(This  advertisement  is  being  paid  for  by 
contributions  from  the  individual  signers. 
Additional  contributions  toward  the  cost  are 
welcome. 


(Please  write  or  wire  President  Johnaon 
and  your  Senators  and  Representatives  en- 
dorsing the  demand  of  this  ad.) 

Ad  Hoc  Faculty  Commtttee  on 

Vietnam, 
Prof.  Hilary  Putnam, 

Chairinan, 
Prof.  S.  E.  LuRiA, 

Secretary-TreasuTer. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  22,  1967] 

Ceasefire  Is  Urged  on  Johnson  by  300  in 

Field  of  Design 

A  group  of  architects,  engineers,  planners 
and  other  members  of  the  design  profes- 
sions has  sent  an  open  letter  to  President 
Johnson  calling  for  an  Immediate  ceasefire 
and  negotiations  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  letter,  signed  by  more  than  300  people, 
appears  as  an  advertisement  on  page  7  of  the 
News  of  the  Week  In  Review  section  of  to- 
day's New  York  Times. 

The  letter  says  that  "as  members  of  the 
design  professions  we  direct  our  skills  to- 
wards the  creation  and  Improvements  of 
man's  environment."  It  points  to  both  In- 
creased destruction  in  Vietnam  and  a  re- 
duction In  spending  "for  housing,  health, 
education  and  welfare  prograims  in  the 
United  States  and  for  other  construcUve 
purposes  around  the  world." 

A  spokesman  for  the  group  said  the  letter 
was  "a  broad  statement  made  so  that  the 
widest  support  among  the  professions  could 
be  obtained."  Maxfleld  F.  Vogel,  whose  Park 
Avenue  office  is  listed  as  headquarters  for 
the  Committee  of  the  Planning  Professions 
to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam,  said  that  the 
advertisement  cost  $2,019.60. 

"We're  going  to  keep  going.  We  want  to 
Increase  the  list  to  10,000  names,"  Mr.  Vogel 
added. 

Among  those  listed  at  the  end  of  the  letter 
were  Albert  B.  Bauer,  chief  architect  of  the 
City  Department  of  Public  Works;  Thomas 
H.  Crelghton,  former  editor  of  Progreealve 
Architecture;  M.  Paul  Friedbeig.  who  re- 
cently won  a  prize  for  his  design  for  a  i^ay- 
ground  at  the  Jacob  Rlls  housing  project; 
Carl  Koch  of  Boston,  designer  of  the  Tech- 
BuUt  House,  and  Christopher  Tunnard, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  City  Plan- 
ning at  Yale. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  22,  1987] 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  PREsmENT 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT:  As  architects,  engi- 
neers, planners,  and  other  members  of  the  de- 
sign professions  we  direct  our  skills  towards 
the  creation  and  Improvement  of  man's  en- 
vironment. We  know  the  vast  quantities  of 
talent,  materials  and  man  hours  of  labor 
needed  to  produce  the  housing,  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  replannlng  required  by  our  towns 
and  cities,  and  those  all  over  the  world. 

When  we  see  so  many  of  our  resources — 
men  and  materials — used  for  destruction  in 
Vietnam,  with  the  danger  of  the  war  being 
escalated  to  uncontrollable  magnitude,  we 
must  join  with  the  many  legislators,  members 
of  the  judiciary,  scientists,  educators,  clergy- 
men and  others  who  have  appealed  tor  an 
immediate  end  to  the  conflict. 

Already  the  budgetary  commitments  In- 
herent In  the  conduct  of  a  war  and  resulting 
In  the  destruction  of  farms,  villages,  com- 
munications systems  and  productive  re- 
sources of  both  North  and  South  Vietnam 
have  led  to  a  reduction  of  spending  for  hous- 
ing, health,  education  and  welfare  programs 
In  the  United  States  and  for  other  construc- 
tive purposes  around  the  world. 

We  earnestly  urge  that  you  declare  an  im- 
mediate cease-fire,  even  If  that  implies  some 
risks.  We  further  urge  that  negotiations  be 
undertaken  with  the  participation  of  all 
combatant  forces.  Including  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  that  the  basis  for  these 
negotiations  be  the  Geneva  Agreement  of 
1954. 
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Peter  Lee  Abelee,  Morrla  Abraham,  AXJi., 
Peter  J.  Abramo,  P^..  Oiutave  J.  Abranu, 
AJJi.,  Bernard  Alsenberg,  PJ!.,  S.  N.  Alder- 
man, Consultant,  William  A.  Amenta,  AJA., 
Stanford  Anderson,  AJ^.,  Jack  Aronow, 
pj;.,  NevUle,  Asburst,  William  AtlM. 
PJR.,  Yo^xaaet  Babriz.  Normou  Balabanlan, 
Prof.  E^.,  Bertram  L.  Bassuk,  AJ^.. 
Albert  B.  Bauer,  AJJi.,  Hubert  Bebb,  AJ^., 
Robert  K.  Bedell,  P.E.,  Wallace  Berger,  AIJl^ 
Ellen  Perry  Berkeley,  Richard  Q.  Berkenfeld, 
p^.,  Ijewis  A.  Berne,  Pred  Bembard,  P^.. 
Theodore  A.  Blckart.  Ass't  Prof.  EJE.,  PhlUp 
Blmbaum,  AJJV.,  Nlcol  Blssell,  AJ.A.,  Joseph 
Blumenkranz,  A.I.A.,  J.  Conrad  Brelby  Jr, 
AJJi.,  Simon  Brelnes,  A.I.A.,  Blythe  S.  Brew- 
ster. AJ.A..  John  D.  Brule.  Assoc.  Prof.  E.E.. 
Oeorge  R.  Brunjes,  Jr.,  Herbert  Burmelster, 
AXA.,  James  T.  Bums  Jr.,  Murray  Bursteln, 
P.E..  Albert  E.  Byler,  Morton  S.  Cahn,  A1.A., 
Moeee  Cammer,  CHJ!.,  Carl  Carlson,  AlJl. 

E.  K.  Carpenter,  Bduardo  Catalano,  Arch., 
Giorgio  CavagUerl,  P.A  J-A.,  Ruth  Cheney,  Ned 
D.  Cherry,  Arch.,  Studt.,  Peter  Claman,  R-A.. 
Isiadore  M.  Cohen.  PJE.,  Martin  M.  Cooper, 
Pi.,  H.  H.  Cralgwell,  P  j:.,  Thomas  M.  Crelgh- 
ton.  ¥JiIJi.,  Gottfried  P.  Csala,  AAA.,  PhlUp 
I.  Danzig,  Linda  Davldoff,  Paul  Davidoff. 
A.IJ».,  Ronald  J.  Delahousle,  Arch.,  Harrison 
DeSllver,  R-A.,  Walter  M.  Diakow,  RXA., 
Maude  Dorr,  Leon  L.  Dunkley,  AJ.A.,  PhlUp 
Dworkln,  AJ.A..  Edward  G.  Echeverrla,  AJJ.. 
P.E.,  Islah  EhrUch,  AJ>A.,  B.  W.  Elswerth, 
Alexander  Elan,  P.E.,  Reglna  Elblrt,  Arch., 
Draft,  Nells  Bneyolosen,  R~A.,  David  H.  Engel, 
Land.  Arch.,  Jerome  Felcher,  PJ!.,  H.  I.  Feld- 
man,  AJA.,  Harold  Fink,  PJ!.,  Hugh  Plnney, 
Arch.  Studt..  Robert  D.  Plsher,  Barry  Plsh- 
man.  Arch.  Studt.,  Mrs.  Fremces  Frazler,  B. 
Arch.,  Arthur  L.  Pray,  PJ!.,  M.  Paul  Prled- 
t>erg,  A.SXA..  Louis  H.  Frledhelm,  A.IA.. 
Abraham  N.  Friedman,  P.E. 

Frederick  Frost,  Jr.,  FAJA.,  Harold  Plem- 
Ister,  Samuel  Gamett^  P.E.,  Walter  Gauley. 
Abraham  Geller,  A  JA.,  D.  L.  Ginsberg,  A.I.A., 
Milton  M.  Glass,  AJA..  Saul  Goldsmith,  PJB., 
Avlva  Goldstein,  L.eslie  A.  Good,  P.E.,  Harri- 
son Goodman,  PJl.,  Perclval  Goodman, 
FA.IA..  Robert  Goodman,  P.E.,  Robert  Good- 
man, RJi..  Serglus  Gottlieb,  P.E..  Irving 
Cratz,  Isadore  S.  Grossman,  P.E.,  Paul  Orotz, 
Dr.  Paul  Gugllotta,  R.A.J».E.,  Ralph  J.  Gur- 
fleld,  P.E.,  Harry  Halbrelch,  P.E.,  Aaron  Hal- 
pern,  P£.,  Clifford  Hanssen,  R.A.,  Floyd 
Hasselrlls,  S.PJB..  James  Hastings,  RA.,  Henry 
C.  Heaney,  AJ.A.,  Richard  HIU,  P.E.,  Edward 
J.  Hills,  AJJi...  Arnold  D.  Hlrsch,  P.E.,  WUllam 
A.  Hoffberg,  FA.S.C J:.,  John  M.  Hogg.  AJA., 
Arthur  C.  Holden,  FA JA.,  Burton  H.  Holmes, 
AJA..  Robert  J.  Holmes.  Rudolph  M.  Horo- 
witz, AJA..  WUUam  H.  Hough  Jr.,  AJA.,  R.  A. 
Hovey.  CJ!..  Richard  J.  Hunter,  AJA.,  Percey 
Iflll.  RA. 

Benjamin  W.  Irvln,  RA.,  Gustave  W.  Iser, 
AJA.,  Robert  Hyde  Jacobs  Jr.,  AJ.A.,  Oert 
O.  Jensen.  AA.,  Herman  J.  Jessor,  RA.,  Con- 
rad Johnson,  R.A.,  Richard  A.  Johnson,  Prof. 
E.E.,  Richard  S.  Joslin,  RA.,  Jules  Kabat, 
AJA.,  Gerhard  M.  Kallmann,  A.I.A.,  Blax 
Kandel,  AJA.,  WUllam  J.  Karp,  P.E.,  Geral- 
dlne  B.  Eatz,  Sidney  L.  Katz,  FAJA.,  Robert 
Kennard,  Stanley  Kennedy,  BArch.,  Harold 
Keeney,  AJA.,  CJ3J.,  Gordon  Kent  Assoc. 
Prof.  E.E.,  Holllster  Kent,  AJJP..  Walter  L. 
Kent,  P.E.,  Milton  F.  Klrchman,  AJA.,  Eu- 
gene H.  Klaber,  FAJ.A.,  A.IP.,  Norman 
Klein,  A.IA.,  Max  J.  Kleiner,  PJ!.,  Henry 
mum,  FA.IA.,  Carl  Koch,  P.A.IA.,  John  M. 
Kochanczyk,  PJ!.,  Thomas  Kupper,  Samuel 
M.  Kurtz,  A.IA.,  Morris  Kweller,  P.E.,  Bancel 
L.  LaFarge,  FA.IA.,  Lawrence  Laguna,  A.IA., 
David  H.  Larson,  RA.,  John  Black  Lee,  AJ.A., 
Thomas  F.  Lee,  Designer,  Jacob  Leeds,  P.E., 
C.R.  Leet,  P.E.,  Thomas  C.  Lehrecke,  AJA. 
Walter  O.  Lelght,  RA.,  P.E.,  Samuel  Owen 
Lrtder,  P.B.,  WUbur  R.  LePalge,  Prof.  E.E., 
Mel  Leabowltz,  AJA.,  Harold  J.  Levy,  AJA.. 
Herman  Llcht,  RA.,  Fred  L.  Llebmann,  A.I.A, 
Leon  Llpehutz,  R.A..  Robert  A.  Little,  F.A.IA., 
Kevin  Lynch,  AJJ>.,  Solfred  Malzus,  RA., 
David  Malamud,  AJJ>.,  Max   Mandel,  PJS.. 


C.E.,  Richard  May  Jr.,  AJJ".,  Albert  Mayer. 
FAJA.,  William  P.  McCall,  Arch.  Studt., 
Frederick  James  McCaakey,  Roosevelt  E.  Mc- 
Elroy  Jr..  B.  Arch.,  Noel  M.  McKlnnell,  Rich- 
ard Meier,  AJA.,  Irving  Mennen,  AJ.A.,  Eliz- 
abeth Mesties.  Daniel  Metliz,  P.E.,  FA.S.C.E., 
George  G.  Miller.  AJ.A..  FhlUp  Miller.  Rich- 
ard A.  Miller,  AJA.,  Dayid  I.  Millet,  P.E., 
Henry  MlUon,  AJA.,  Martin  H.  Mills,  Irving 
E.  Minkins,  PJI.,  William  J.  Modln,  AJ.A., 
John  C.  B.  Moore,  AJA.,  Lewis  Mumford, 
Honorary  A.I.A..  Irving  P.  Munves,  P.E..  Rolf 
MyUer,  RA.,  R.  P.  Nanavatl,  Ass't.  Prof.  E.E., 
Dorts  Nathan,  George  Niemeny,  AJA.,  Jo- 
seph Neufeld.  AJA. 

Brendan  A.  O'Hare,  RA.,  Rolf  Ohlhansen, 
AJA.,  PhUlp  E.  OUn,  PS.,  Herbert  B.  Oppen- 
helmer,  A.I.A.,  Julia  Owen,  Lewis  G.  Patulo, 
Ivan  Pinsker,  P.E.,  Samuel  Pinsker,  Rosarla 
PlomeUl,  Harry  A.  Pollack,  AJ.A.,  Ralph  Pom- 
erance,  A.IA.,  Peter  A.  Powsner.  Jeon  Proguer, 
Walther  Prokosch,  M.  L.,  Radoslovlch,  FAJA.. 
Joan  Ransohofl,  Walter  P.  Reid,  R.A.,  P  j:.,  Jo- 
seph J.  Roberto,  A.IA.,  John  T.  Roberts.  AJA., 
Samuel  Roberts.  P.E..  Arthur  Rosenblatt. 
AJA..  Arthur  H.  Rosenfeld,  AJ.A.,  Isadore 
Rosenfleld,  A.I.A. ,  Zachary  Rosenfield,  A.I.A.. 
Robert  Rosenwasser.  P.E.,  Margaret  M.  Ross, 
RA..  Richard  Roth  Sr.,  AJA.,  A.  J.  Rothen- 
berg,  AJ.A..  Jan  C.  Rowan,  AJ.A..  P.  Rydell. 
Ass't.  Prof.  Urban  Plan.,  WUllam  Sagar,  B. 
Arch..  PhlUp  M.  Salafl,  P.E.,  Mario  G.  Sal- 
vadorl.  P.A.S.C.E..  Albert  E.  Banner,  A.I.A.. 
Dalim  Sau,  John  C.  Schlff,  Ben  Schlanger, 
A.I.A.,  Timothy  Schmiderer. 

Arthur  O.  A.  Schmidt,  A.I.A.,  Henry  Schu- 
bart,  Jr.,  AJA.,  Sidney  Sohiiman,  RA.,  Harry 
Schwarzlander,  Asst.  Prof.  E.E.,  Harry 
Schwartz,  Rlchardo  Scofklio,  AJA.,  Barbera 
SedUn,  Assoc.  AJ.P.,  Carmen  Dolores  Segu- 
inot,  R.A..  C.  Stuart  Selp,  P.E..  Solomon  Sel- 
den,  Fidel  A.  Sevillano.  P.E.,  Stanley  J.  Shaf- 
tel,  A.IA.,  Gautam  B.  Sl»ah,  Arch.,  Louis  E. 
Sharon,  R.A.,  Lawrence  Shutklnd,  P.E., 
H.  Irving  Slgman,  P.E.,  Semuel  Slgman,  P.E., 
Irving  Silverman,  P.E.,  Arthur  H.  Silvers, 
A.IA.,  David  Slrotto,  L.  J.  Sklar,  P.E.,  Maurice 
K.  Smith,  A.IA.,  Melvin  H.  Smith,  A.I.A.,  Neill 
Smith,  A.I.A.,  Seymoxir  3olomon,  P.E.,  Harry 
D.  Som,  R.A.,  Richard  Sender,  A.I.A.,  Abra- 
ham SperUng,  A.IA.,  Benjamin  L.  Splvak, 
P.E.,  Clarence  S.  Stein,  PA.I.A..  Joseph  Allen 
Stein,  A.IA.,  Julius  Stein,  A.I.A.,  Richard  G. 
Stein,  A.I.A.,  Suzarme  L.  Stephens,  Claude 
Stoller,  AJA.,  David  E.  Btoloff,  Assoc.  A.IP., 
George  Storz,  RA.,  Jerome  L.  Straus,  P.E., 
A.SM.B.,  Edwin  Stromster,  Earl  H.  Strunk, 
A  J.  A 

Wayne  C.  Teng,  P.A.S.a  J!.,  Howard  Thomp- 
son, PJ!.,  George  Thomson,  AJ.A.,  Prof.  Crls- 
topher  Tunnard,  A.IP.,  Sam  Unger,  A.IA., 
Nancy  Vagenas.  R.A.,  OScar  J.  Vargo,  P.E., 
Josef  Vanderkar,  A.IA.,  Vytautas  Vepstas, 
RA.,  Louis  Viola,  AJA.,  Maxfield  Vogel, 
A.IA.,  C.  Wadsworth,  Asboc.  Prof.,  Harold  E. 
Wagoner,  A.I.A.,  Tains  Walsman,  A.I.A., 
Henry  J.  Wald,  P.E.,  Herbert  H.  Warman, 
A.I.A.,  Booker  T.  Washingl^n  m,  Elroy  Web- 
ber, K:A.,  AJA.,  Read  W«ber,  AJ.A.,  Merle  W. 
Weldman,  Robert  C.  Wtlnberg,  A.I.A.,AJP., 
Irving  Welner,  AJA.,  Saul  Wexler,  P.E.,  Nor- 
val  White,  A.I.A.,  ElUot  WiUensky,  AJA., 
Charles  S.  WUey,  RA.,  Henry  Wilcox,  PJ!., 
Gabriel  Wllner,  P.E.,  Ftorrest  Wilson,  John 
liOUis  WUson,  A.IA.,  George  Wolfson,  A.I.A., 
John  M.  Woodbridge,  AXA.,  Wilbur  T.  Woods, 
RA.,  Henry  Wright,  Joseph  Wythe,  Arch., 
Morris  ZeltUn,  R.A.,  A.U.,  Simon  B.  Zelnlk, 
A.I.A.,  John  J.  Zlmmermiun. 

(Note. — Affiliations  are  given  for  Identifi- 
cation only.  No  endorsement  by  these  so- 
cieties is  implied. 

(Costs  of  publication  have  been  paid  for 
by  friends  and  signers.  If  you  wish  to  as- 
sociate yourself  with  this  letter  and  con- 
tribute toward  republication  and  continuing 
activities,  please  sign  azid  mall  the  coupon 
below.) 

CoicicrrnEE  of  ths  PLAinnNO  Profes- 
sions TO  End  the  War  in  Vietnam, 
Room  331  101  Pafk  Avenue,  New  York 
New  York  10017 


THE  PACEM  IN  TERRIS  H 
CXDNVOCATION 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  pleased  to  take  note  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  plans  to  hold  a  second 
International  convocation  on  the  theme 
of  pacem  in  terris,  to  be  held  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  next  May  28  to  31. 

Like  the  first  pacem  in  terris  convoca- 
tion held  in  New  York  City  in  February 
1965,  this  conference  is  being  inspired  by 
the  historic  encyclical  of  the  same 
name  which  was  handed  down  by  the 
late  Pope  John  XXIII  and  which  already 
has  done  so  much  to  alter  the  course  of 
world  affairs. 

As  one  of  the  participants  in  the  1965 
convocation,  I  found  and  strongly  be- 
lieve that  these  important  meetings  can 
play  a  vitally  important  role  in  translat- 
ing the  high  intent  of  Pope  John's  en- 
cyclical into  the  practical  results  that 
were  intended.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
the  sponsoring  organizations,  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions, an  independent  educational  in- 
stitution in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic, 
and  to  its  president,  Robert  M.  Hut- 
chins. 

There  is  every  indication  the  pacem  in 
terris,  n,  will  be  an  especially  significant 
event.  Its  agenda  will  include  discus- 
sion of  two  matters  of  special  concern 
to  all  of  us,  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the 
East-West  confrontation  in  Germany. 
Among  those  expected  to  participate  are 
U  Thant,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  our  own  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Conajnittee   on  Foreign  Relations    [Mr. 

PULBRIGHT] . 

It  is  worth  noting  also,  I  believe,  that 
invitations  have  been  extended  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam — South  Vietnam— 
and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam—North Vietnam— the  South  Viet- 
nam National  Front  for  Liberation— 
Vietcong,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

It  is  not  often  that  private,  unofficial 
diplomacy  can  be  conducted  on  such  a 
scale,  and  when  it  is,  exciting  possibilities 
for  new  advances  in  the  quest  for  peace 
are  opened  to  us.  I  know  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  be  as  interested 
as  I  am  in  following  the  progress  of  this 
notable  convocation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
press  announcement  from  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  and 
a  background  document  on  pacem  in  ter- 
ris, n,  also  from  the  Center. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Private  American  Organization  Arranges 
"Peace  on  Earth"  Convocation  in  Geneva 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — A  privately  spon- 
sored world  peace  conference  of  official  and 
unofficial  delegates  from  East  and  West- 
communist,  non-communist  and  unaligned 
nations — will  be  held  in  Geneva  this  May. 

V  Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  will  be  a  major  speaker. 

United  States  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright 
(D-Ark.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  wlU  attend  as  a  par- 
ticipant. 

Among   those  Invited   are   representatives 
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from  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  (South  Viet 
2^>  the  Democratic  RepubUc  of  Viet  Nam 
VS  Viet  Nam),  the  South  Viet  Nam  Na- 
S  Front  for  Liberation  (Viet  Cong)  the 
S  States,  the  Union  of  Soviet  SoclaUst 
SJubUcs    and    the    People's    RepubUc    of 

"Eluded  on  the  agenda  for  discussion  wUl 
h- two  major  obstacles  to  world  peace— the 
J^  in  Viet  Nam  and  the  East-West  con- 
frontation  In  Germany. 

"^own  as  Pacem  in  Terris-II.  the  oonvo- 
-uon  has  been  caUed  for  May  28-31  in  the 
S^^pital  by  the  Center  for  the  Study 
or  Democratic  InsUtutions,  a  private  Amert- 
i«n  organization. 

some  300  pubUc  officials  and  private  lead- 
aTfrom  around  the  globe  wiU  assemble  to 
the  Palais  des  Nations,  once  home  of  the 
«Lcue  of  Nations,  where  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  will  provide  simultaneous  trans- 
lation facilities. 

The  first  Pacem  in  Terris  convocation. 
,hich  also  took  Its  name  from  the  "Peace 
aa.  Earth"  encyclical  of  the  late  Pope  John 
^m  who  appealed  for  peaceful  coexistence 
^^cn  East  and  West,  was  held  in  Febru- 
tn  1965,  In  New  York  City. 

pope  Paul  VI,  unable  to  attend  the  opening 
-Ml^  held  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  HaU,  sent  two  messages  to  the 
Muvocatton.  Later,  Pope  Paul  came  to  New 
Tork  to  address  the  United  Nations  on  the 
tueme  of  Pacem  in  Terris. 

Attended  by  some  2,300  persons  from 
throughout  the  world,  with  the  major  ex- 
ception of  Communist  China,  Pacem  in 
jgrria-I  also  was  sponsored  by  the  Center, 
an  independent  educational  Institution  in 
Santo  Barbara,  California,  operated  by  the 
Fund  for  the  RepubUc,  Inc. 

Chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Center  is 
United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
0  Douglas.  Honorary  Chairman  Is  Paul  o. 
Hoffman,  first  Administrator  of  the  Mm- 
ghaU  Plan  and  now  Administrator  of  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program.  Presi- 
dent is  Robert  M.  Hutchlns,  former  president 
ot  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Executive  Vice  President  is  Harry  S.  Afih- 
more,  former  PuUtzer  Prize-winning  editor 
of  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  With  another 
Center  director,  WllUam  C.  Baggs,  editor  of 
the  Miami  (Florida)  News,  and  Luis 
Qulntanllla,  former  Mexican  ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Ashmore  recently  visited 
Hanoi  to  invite  the  North  Vietnamese  gov; 
emment  to  participate  In  Pacem  in  Terri»-U. 
In  announcing  the  convocation,  Hutchlna 

said: 

"It  Is  our  purpose  to  bring  together  once 
again  a  combination  of  poUtlcal  and  Intel- 
lectual figures  in  a  wholly  unofficial  gather- 
ing where  they  are  not  Umlted  by  the  neces- 
sity of  speaking  lonnally  on  behaU  of  their 
countries.  ^  ^ 

"Pocem  in  Terris-II  Is  designed  to  con- 
sider the  requirements  of  coexistence  in  the 
practical  terms  of  the  contemporary  world. 
"Largely  because  of  the  success  of  Pacem  in 
TerrU-I,  the  Center  became  recognized  in 
both  East  and  West  as  the  one  private  or- 
ganization with  the  stature  and  Independ- 
ence to  arrange  a  truly  representative  gath- 
ering of  private  and  public  world  leaders  to 
consider  seriously  what  is  required  to  make 
Pope  John's  call  for  'Peace  on  Earth'  a  living 
reality. 

"Many  delegates  who  took  part  In  Pacem 
in  Terris-I  urged  the  Center  to  hold  this 
second  convocation,  which  will  deal  In 
greater  detail  with  the  specific  requirements 
for  peace. 

"It  was  agreed  that  every  efTort  should  be 
made  to  have  the  Mainland  Chinese,  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong,  as  well 
as  the  others  Involved  in  the  Viet  Nam  war, 
represented  at  the  convocation.  As  a  result, 
the  Center  has  sent  emissaries  to  Peking  and 
Hanoi  to  urge  such  participation. 

"We  have  encouraging  indications  that  the 
discussants  will  include  representatives  from 


all  the  Southeast  Asian  countries.  Including 
North  and  South  Viet  Nam. 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  case  of  Viet 
Nam  requires  consideration  of  problems  be- 
yond the  conditions  of  an  armistice  or  tem- 
porary poUtlcal  settlement.  So  we  vsriU  dis- 
cuss ways  and  means  of  neutraUzlng  the 
whole  of  Southeast  Asia. 

"We  WiU  give  representatives  from  the  two 
Viet  Nams  an  opportvmity  to  set  forth  their 
views  to  a  world  audience  without  direct 
Involvement  of  the  great  powers.  WhUe  no 
agreement  wlU  be  sought,  the  discussion 
could  shed  important  light  on  the  necessary 
terms  of  a  durable  settlement. 

"Problems  left  over  from  Worid  War  U  and 
from  the  dlsmanUlng  of  colonial  empires 
must  be  considered  seriously  In  the  Ught  oi 
thermonuclear  weapons,  the  existence  ol 
mUltary  blocks  and  the  confrontations  which 
occur  periodically  as  a  result.  ^      ^      , 

"Thus,  we  wUl  discuss  the  many  facets  of 
the  German  problem  beyond  the  Immediate 
ract  of  American  and  Soviet  confrontation 
and  explore  poEslbilitles  for  a  German  settle- 
ment. Discussants  of  this  topic  wm  be 
drawn  from  the  European  nations  dlrecuy 

"Finally  we  will  conduct  a  reaUstlc  evalua- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  non-poUtical  trends  ptishing 
nations  toward  interdependence. 

"Our  efforts  in  arranging  the  convocati^ 
in  no  way  have  been  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  government,  although  the  Center  has 
kept  the  White  House  and  the  Department  of 
State  fuUy  informed  of  Its  activities.  It  has 
done  the  same  with  other  Interested  govern- 
ments and  the  United  Nations  Secretariat. 

"It  can  be  truly  said  that  this  Is  a  private 
Initiative  toward  peace  which  is  being  fol- 
lowed with  close  attention  by  the  United 
Nations  and  by  all  governments  and  indi- 
vidual worid  leaders  with  a  stake  m  peaceful 

coexistence."  ,   _.        _  . 

The  convocation  agenda  will  include  panel 
discussions  of  "Threats  to  Coexistence,  with 
Abdul  Rahman  Pazwak  of  Afghanistan, 
President  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  presiding;  "Intervention:  -The 
Case  of  Viet  Nam,"  Chester  A.  Ronnlng, 
former  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  In- 
dia, presiding;  "Interdependence,"  J.Kenneth 
Gaibraith,  the  American  economist,  pre- 
siding; "Confrontation:  The  Case  of  Ger- 
many" and  "Beyond  Coexistence,"  presiding 
officers  yet  to  be  selected. 

Others  who  have  accepted  Invitations  as 
panel  dlsc\issants  mclude: 

N  N.  Inozemtsev,  director.  Institute  oi 
World  Economics  and  International  Rela- 
tions, Academy  of  Sciences,  USSR;  Arsene  A. 
Usher  Foreign  Minister,  Republic  of  Ivory 
Coast-  Thanat  Khoman,  Foreign  Minister, 
Thailand;  Dr.  Nugroho,  former  minister.  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  now  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs,  RepubUc  of  Indo- 
nesia; Chief  S.  O.  Adebo,  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Nigeria;  Princess  Moun  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma,  Laos;  David  Horowitz,  gov- 
ernor. Bank  of  Israel,  State  of  Israel,  and 
Joseph  Hromadka,  a  leading  Czechoslovak 
theologian.  _.    ..  _ 

Representatives  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  are  expected  to 
attend. 


BACKGROUND   OF  PaCEM  IN   TiSRIS   11 

The  second  Pacem  in  Terris  {Peace  on 
Earth)  convocation  will  be  held  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions 
on  May  28-31, 1967,  in  Geneva,  Switzeriand. 

Its  purpose  is  to  assemble  official  and  un- 
official delegates  from  countries  throughout 
the  globe— East  and  West.  Communist  and 
non-Communist,  aligned  and  unaligned— to 
examine  in  specific  detail  the  requirements 
for  the  nations  of  the  worid  to  coexist  in 

peace. 

Following  Is  the  background  of  this  impor- 
tant event:  ,  _ 

Into  an  uneasy  and  stlU  largely  uncom- 


promising world  atmosphere  Pope  John 
X-gTTT  Injected  a  profoundly  significant  new 
spirit  when  he  presented  his  encycUcal, 
Pocem  in  Terris  In  AprU  of  1963. 

Until  this  tune,  the  concept— or  poeslbU- 
Ity — of  coexistence  among  nation  states  had 
been  a  Soviet  idea,  geared  to  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist  theory   and   the   practical   needs   of   the 
R\issian  state.     As  such,  it  was  accorded  the 
suspicion  and  rejection  of  the  Western  world, 
particularly  of  United  States  official  diplo- 
matic thinking.    U.S.  statasmen  and  Intel- 
lectuals of  widely  divergent  views^Harvard 
professor    Henry    A.    Kissinger,    psychologist 
Erich   Fromm,   diplomat-scholar    George   P. 
Kennan,  to  name  a  few— perceived  contra- 
dictions and  Ureduclble  dilemmas  m  United 
States  policy  as  It  was  then  Unplemented. 
From  a  practical  standpoint,  however,  emerg- 
ing  domestic   criticism   of   American   poUcy 
caused  Uttle  more  than  a  ripple  on  the  diplo- 
matic   waters.    The    official    United    States 
position  underwent  no  fundamental  change. 
Such  statemente  as  that  of   General  Twl- 
ning's  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  that  "the  struggle  Is  too  big,  too  vast, 
too    deadly     for     compromise,"     Ulustrated 
United   States   and   general  Western  reluc- 
tance to  abandon  traditional  wariness  or  to 
depart  from  ■■positions  of  strength"  and  miU- 
tary  deterrence  policies. 

Coming  from  a  major  Western  institution, 
the  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  and  transcend- 
ing the  confines  of  CathoUclsm  and  Western- 
Ism  by  appeaUng  to  "aU  men  of  good  wlU,' 
the  encycUcal  bridged  in  one  stroke  the  East- 
West    ideological    gap:    "AU    poUtlcal    com- 
munities   are    of    equal    natural    dignity. 
WhUe  reaffirming  CathoUc  beUef  in  the  right 
of  man  to  Individual  initiative  and  rejecting 
any  poUtlcal  or  economic  system  based  on 
"the  mere  wUl  of  human  beings  Individually 
or  coUecUvely,"  It  disengaged  the  Christian 
CathoUc  Church  from  antl-Communlst  polit- 
ical activity,    m  a  world  split  Into  hostUe 
segmente.  It  committed  this  Western  spirit- 
ual institution  to  the  task  of  fostering  mu- 
tual endeavor  for  the  benefit  of  aU  humanity. 
Unmistakably  CathoUc  in  nature  and  basi- 
caUy  moral  Ui  Ite  appeal,  the  document  none- 
theless provided  Western  states  with  a  fresh 
philosophical  and  practical  approach  to  In- 
ternational problems.    It  created  a  signifi- 
cant new  dimension  to  traditional  thinking. 
Communist,  Western  European,  and  Ameri- 
can   on  What  constitutes  Peace  on  Earth. 
Tau'ored  to  the  age  of  the  atom.  It  offered 
practical  g\iidellnes  for  the  development  of 
a  world  community  of  independent  and  in- 
terdependent   nation    states    where    peace 
could  mean  more  than  a  temporary  absence 

of  war.  _^ 

To  emphasize  the  Immediate  pertinency 
of  the  encyclical  and  to  bring  into  public 
light  the  Issues  It  raised,  a  private  American 
educational  enterprise,  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  sponsored 
an  International  Convocation  on  the  Re- 
qulremente  of  Peace  In  February  of  1965. 
Called  Pacem  in  Terris  after  the  papal  docu- 
ment the  convocation  brought  together  In 
New  Tork  dlEtmgulshed  InteUectuals  and 
statesmen  from  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  the  Soviet  bloc  nations,  the  Near 
East  and  Asia— from  the  world  at  large 
(With  the  major  exception  of  Communist 
China). 

Opening  the  convocation,  Robert  M. 
Hutehlns.  President  of  the  Center,  outlined 
Ite  goals  and  narrowed  Ite  scope  to  the  realm 
of  imminent  posslbUltles : 

"This  Is  not  an  ecumenical  councU  as- 
sembled to  debate  religious  topics.  This  Is  a 
political  meeting.  The  question  Is:  How  can 
we  make  peace,  not  peace  through  the  me- 
dium of  war,  not  peace  through  the  dreadful 
mechanisms  of  terror,  but  peace  pure,  simple, 
and  durable.  If  the  principles  of  Pacem  in 
Terris  are  sound  how  can  they  be  carried  out 
in  the  world  as  'it  Is?  If  they  are  unsound, 
what   principles   are   sound,    and   how   can 
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they  be  reaUzed  today?    What  does  It  mean 
to  ooezlat.  and  how  can  we  do  It?" 

XTtS  BASXB  aw  COKXIBTENCK 

Consideration  of  the  varied  meanings  Im- 
plicit In  the  tenn  "coexistence"  requires 
prior  answers  to  questions  of  Its  applicability 
to  modem  relationships  among  societies.  On 
what  bases  could  the  Intellectual  and  politi- 
cal leaders  at  the  ctmvocatlon  expect  to  build 
the  concept  of  coexistence  into  anything 
more  than  a  lofty  declaration  of  principles 
or  a  Utopian  expression  of  ideals? 

One  major  basis  for  viewing  coexistence 
as  a  practical  end  no  less  than  as  a  moral 
Ideal  was  simply  that  It  was  in  effect,  In  a 
limited  sense  at  least.  The  Soviet's  N.  N. 
Inozemtsev  and  Polish  Central  Committee- 
man Adam  Schaff  emphasized  that  the  two 
major  representatives  of  Marxism  and  capi- 
talism were  not  and  have  never  been  at  war. 
Coexistence  as  it  had  operated  for  nearly 
half  a  century  had  Involved  Interrelation- 
ships, diplomatic,  cultural,  economic,  and 
political.  In  the  words  of  Philip  Jessup, 
"The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
...  do  not  coexist  in  a  vacuum.  States  do 
not  sit  off,  one  here,  and  one  there,  and 
merely  glare  at  each  other."  They  interact. 
In  the  Interaction,  coexistence  In  the  fuller 
sense  of  cooperation,  agreement,  and  mutual 
respect  had  to  some  extent  taken  place. 

A  second  basis  for  hard-headed  effort  to 
extend  and  solidify  coexistence  was  stark 
necessity.  No  one  at  the  convocation  denied 
the  climate  of  anxiety  created  by  the  nuclear 
arms  race  nor  did  anyone  minimize  its  dan- 
gers. Impelling  urgency  In  the  face  of  im- 
pending disaster  on  a  world  scale  provided 
Inescapable  grounds  for  exploring  coexist- 
ence further. 

A  third  reason  was  the  economic  plight 
of  non-industrialized,  emerging  nations. 
The  well-developed  nations'  "vast  outlay  of 
intellectual  and  economic  resources"  on  ar- 
maments, which  had  been  mentioned  by 
Pope  John,  was  contributing  to  an  interna- 
tional economic  Instability  Inconsistent  with 
either  world  harmony  or  lasting  peace. 

Finally,  participants  at  the  Pacem  in  Ter- 
ris  convocation  were  motivated  by  what  Prot- 
estant theologian  Paul  Tlllich  called  "the 
seeds  of  hope"  in  modem  society  from  which 
a  future  state  of  dynamic  peace  could  grow. 
The  first  such  "seed,"  fear,  though  negative, 
contained  the  germ  of  positive  development, 
Tlllich  thought;  it  brought  to  men  of  con- 
flicting Ideologies  a  sense  of  "common  des- 
tiny." Tlllich  perceived,  secondly,  that  the 
conquest  of  space  had  drawn  together  men 
from  many  nations  in  conunon  technical 
endeavors;  possibly  this  unity  of  Interest 
would  provide  a  wedge  for  alleviating  inbred 
hostilities  and  promoting  mutual  apprecia- 
tion. Thirdly,  Dr.  TllUch  found  encourage- 
ment In  the  multiplying  areas  of  suprana- 
tional endeavor — in  the  cultural  and  sci- 
entific exchanges,  In  the  mutual  attempts  at 
solutions  to  problems  of  over- population,  nu- 
trition, and  the  like.  A  final  "seed  of  hope" 
lay  In  the  existing  international  Judicial 
structiure,  imperfect  and  inadequate  as  it  ad- 
mittedly was.  With  added  Impetus  and  suf- 
ficient dedication.  Dr.  TllUch  foresaw  the 
possible  emergence  of  a  vehicle  capable  of 
ensuring  some  degree  of  permanent  peace. 

THX    ICEANING    OF    COEXISTENCE 

Among  the  more  formidable  barriers  to  an 
amicable  world  climate  was  a  fundamental 
disagreement  on  the  meaning  of  coexistence. 
Interpretations  at  the  convocation  ranged 
from  acceptance  of  the  minimal  condition 
of  combustible  status  quo  detente  to  insist- 
ence on  the  maximal  position  of  peaceful 
cooperation  in  all  matters. 

Basic  to  ail  the  discussions  were  the  con- 
cepts put  forward  in  the  Papal  encyclical. 
Even  here  a  variety  of  interpretations  oc- 
curred. What,  precisely,  did  Pope  John  say 
on  nuclear  war?  on  revolution?  on  the  rela- 
tions between  states?  on  the  world  commu- 
nity? on  the  bases  for  lasting  peace?    That 


Pope  John  rejected  the  practicality,  the  hu- 
manity, or  the  Justice  of  nuclear  warfare 
was  incontrovertible:  ".  .  .  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  imagine  that  in  the  atomic  era  war 
could  be  used  as  an  Instrument  of  Justice." 
He  noted  the  implicit  dangers  of  having  "the 
arms  of  war  .  .  .  ready  at  hand";  he  em- 
phasized the  role  that  chance  or  accident 
might  play  in  setting  cB  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust; he  deplored  the  atmosphere  of  fear 
engendered  by  the  nuclear  arms  race;  and  he 
pointed  out  the  possible  lethal  consequences 
attendant  on  nuclear  testing  Itself.  He 
climaxed  his  appeal  for  an  end  to  this  dan- 
gerous competition  by  reiterating  the  warn- 
ing of  his  predecessor  Plus  XII:  "Nothing  Is 
lost  by  peace.  Everything  may  be  lost  by 
war." 

The  Pope  went  further.  Nowhere  In  the 
encyclical  did  he  make  a  distinction  between 
"coexistence"  and  "peace."  He  ruled  out 
force  of  arms  as  a  meaas  of  settling  differ- 
ences between  states  on  the  grounds  that  the 
elimination  of  war  in  all  its  forms  not  only 
satisfies  the  greatest  human  desire  every- 
where but  brings  benefits  to  all  peoples. 

In  the  same  spirit,  he  denounced  violent 
revolution  as  an  instrument  of  social  change. 
Recognizing  that  Injustice  breeds  unrest,  he 
cautioned  against  the  impatience  that  gives 
revolution  its  allure.  Quoting  his  predeces- 
sor, he  left  no  room  for  misinterpretation: 
"Plus  xn  proclaimed:  'Salvation  and  Jus- 
tice are  not  to  be  found  in  revolution,  but  in 
evolution  through  corKord.  Violence  has 
always  achieved  only  destruction,  not  con- 
struction .  .  .'  " 

Emphasizing  the  inevitability  of  conten- 
tion and  confrontation  if  nations  pursue 
their  own  advantage,  with  f>ower  as  their  ob- 
jective, Pope  John  spumed  "deceit  or  trick- 
ery," the  oft-used  tools  of  power  diplomacy, 
and  urged  instead  that  nations  commit 
themselves  to  the  common  good  and  hstr- 
monlze  their  relationships  "in  truth.  In  Jus- 
tice, in  a  working  solidarity,  in  liberty."  He 
averred  that  states  can  no  longer  act  in  isola- 
tion and  independence:  whatever  one  state 
does  must  now  affect  the  well-being  of  all 
others.  His  desire  was  that  all  nations,  for 
their  mutual  benefit,  voluntarily  support  a 
world  authority  and  give  it  proper  means  to 
carry  out  the  common  objective.  Mutual 
consent,  not  violent  coercion,  must  be  the 
cornerstone  of  allegiance  to  such  world 
authority. 

Few  of  the  Pacem  In  Terris  deliberants  ac- 
cepted in  toto  the  philosophy  of  Pope  John. 
Representatives  of  vastly  different  ideologi- 
cal and  political  backgrounds  nonetheless 
responded  sympathetically  to  his  call  for  a 
fundamental  change  la  the  world  atmos- 
phere. Such  divergent  voices  as  those  of 
U.S.  author-critic-entertainer  Steve  Allen, 
the  United  Nations'  V  Thant,  and  the 
U.S.SJl.'s  Yevgenyl  Zhnkov  proclaimed  the 
common  aim  of  coexistence:  to  abandon  the 
world  of  discord,  antagonism,  and  violence 
for  an  Intemational  atmosphere  of  harmony. 
Justice,  and  free  competition  toward  the 
common  good.  Russia's  Inozemtsev  found 
in  the  discordant  world  picture  a  basis  for 
optimism:  ".  .  .  ours  is  not  Just  an  epoch 
of  sinister  dangers  looming  over  mankind  .  .  . 
but  an  era  of  radiant  hopes  and  possibili- 
ties." Participants  concurred  unanimously 
with  Vice-President  Humphrey  of  the  United 
States  that  "since  that  day  at  Alamogordo 
when  man  acquired  the  power  to  obliterate 
himself  from  the  face  ©f  the  earth,  war  has 
worn  a  new  face."  Foreign  Minister  Paul- 
Henri  Spaak  of  Belgium  spoke  for  Commu- 
nist and  capitalist  countries  alike  when  he 
declared  that  the  naticOis  of  the  world  must 
accept  the  challenge  to  coexist  in  an  era 
when  there  can  be  no  victor  and  no  van- 
quished, wben  mutual  destruction  will  be 
the  only  reeult  of  nuclear  exchange. 

Disagreement  on  the  scope  of  coexistence 
short  of  nuclear  excliange,  however,  forecast 
the  difficulties  that  a  quest  for  specific  solu- 
tions might  encounter.  Unlike  Pope  John,  a 
great  variety  of  delegates  failed  to  rule  out 


the  Justice  and  efficacy  of  certain  limited 
wars  or  to  accept  the  inunedlate  practlcalitv 
of  peaceful  settlement  in  all  disputes. 

Unable  to  accept  the  philosophical  rea- 
soning of  the  Pontiff,  the  chief  represents- 
tlves  of  the  Communist  bloc  nations  never- 
theless exhibited  little  or  no  divergence  on 
the  implications  of  coexistence.  To  them 
it  meant  negotiation  instead  of  armed  con- 
flict to  settle  intemational  disputes;  "com- 
petition in  bringing  happiness  to  mankind 
and  in  meeting  its  material  and  spiritual 
needs";  and  a  peaceful  ideological  contest 
"for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men."  While 
categorically  opposing  the  export  of  both  rev- 
olution and  counter-revolution — the  first  as 
anti-Marxist  and  impractical,  the  second  as 
unwarranted  aggression — they  tacitly  sanc- 
tioned spontaneous  revolution  as  an  instru- 
ment of  Justice.  Further,  they  favored  non- 
military  economic  and  spiritual  support  for 
socialist  revolutionaries  in  their  struggle  to 
overthrow  capitalist  societies. 

United  States  opinion  embraced  a  much 
wider  range.  A  niunber  of  U.S.  panelists  dis- 
played cautious  reluctance  to  abandon  all 
non-nuclear  agents  of  force.  At  one  end 
of  the  philosophical  spectrum,  Herman  Kalin, 
Director  of  the  Hudson  Institute,  while  ad- 
mitting the  impractlcallty  of  nuclear  war, 
accepted  coercion  as  the  sometimes  neces- 
sary means  to  Justice;  when  inequities  de- 
manded correction,  he  saw  both  internal 
civil  violence  and  externally  applied  force 
as  occasionally  useful.  Claremont  Profes- 
sor Fred  Warner  Neal  was  Inclined  to  accept 
the  Soviet  analysis  that  revolutions  are 
usually  indigenous  and  a  secondary  rather 
than  a  primary  concern  of  coexistence.  He 
saw  the  key  to  coexistence  in  a  reorientation 
of  the  two  great  nuclear  powers  toward  each 
other,  with  particular  need  for  the  United 
States  to  alter  its  estimate  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sive intentions  in  the  light  of  historical  real, 
ity.  Former  President  Eisenhower's  Disar- 
mament Advisor,  Harold  E.  Stassen,  stressed 
how  wide  is  the  gap  between  theoretical  con- 
cepts of  a  peaceful  world  community  and  the 
hostile  actualities;  he  advocated  a  step-by- 
step  approach  to  each  area  of  existing  dissen- 
sion, with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
taking  the  Initiative  in  closing  the  g^p. 

Even  among  those  American  participants 
who  concurred  with  the  Pope  in  rejecting 
force  entirely,  full  agreement  was  lacking. 
To  the  University  of  Chicago's  Hans  Morgen- 
thau,  the  hope  for  coexistence  lay  in  rapid 
transition  from  a  world  community  of  obso- 
lescent sovereignties  to  a  genuine  United 
States  of  the  World.  Paul  Ramsey,  Prince- 
ton theologian,  saw  nothing  either  in  the 
encyclical  or  in  world  trends  to  indicate  the 
obsolescence  of  nation  states.  He  interpreted 
coexistence  as  demanding  a  revision  not  of 
political  institutions  but  of  basic  attitudes. 
"There  can  [not]  be  a  consolidation  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  on  the  basis  of  what  .  .  . 
might  be  called  'the  conununlty  of  fear.'" 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and  Judge  of  the 
International  Court  Philip  C.  Jessup  defined 
coexistence  in  terms  of  world  law:  Warren 
In  the  need  to  define  Eind  perfect  interna- 
tional law,  Jessup  in  the  concept  that  inter- 
national law,  never  a  panacea  for  all  man's 
ills,  grows  effective  one  step  at  a  time  on  a 
foundation  of  smaller  accords. 

From  non-Conmiunist  Europe  came  further 
variations.  West  Germany's  Carlo  Schmid 
saw  three  requirements  inherent  in  minimal 
coexistence:  respect  for  existing  govern- 
ments; peaceful  negotiations  within  the  ter- 
ritorial status  quo;  and  freedom  to  align. 
Historian  Arnold  Toynbee  of  Great  Britain 
replied  that  "the  status  quo  cannot  be 
frozen,  and  we  ought  nut  lo  try  to  freeze 
it  .  .  .  because  constant  change  is  of  the 
essence  of  life."  Robert  Buron  of  France 
temperately  conunented  that  realisms  too 
are  subject  to  change;  unrealistic  though 
the  destruction  of  nuclear  stockpiles  might 
seem  In  1965,  this  might  soon  become  the 
ultimate  in  realism. 
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g»ch  participant  brought  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  coexistence  his  country's  specific 
needs  and  aspirations,  his  own  deep  cultural 
heritage,  and  his  Ideological  bias.  But  it  is 
of  significance  that  these  conversations,  the 
first  of  their  kind  on  an  international  level, 
revealed  an  agreement  of  aim  and  a  unanim- 
ity of  concern  more  profound  than  any  di- 
vergence of  means.  Abba  Evan,  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  speaking  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  confronting  the  world, 
expressed  the  prevailing  mood  at  the  convo- 
cation: "It  is  not  inevitable  that  we  march 
In  hostile  and  separated  hosts  into  the  com- 
mon abyss.  There  is  another  possibUity — an 
ordered  world,  illuminated  by  reason  and 
governed  by  law.  If  we  cannot  yet  touch  it 
with  our  hands,  let  tis,  at  least,  grasp  it  In 
our  vision." 

THE  CONDrnONS  or  COEXISTENCE 

What   were    the   philoeophical    soft-spots 
threatening  to  spread  decay  and  dlslnt^a- 
tlon  throughout  the  world  community?    On 
what  moral  foundations  could  the  require- 
ments of  lasting  peace  be  built?    Pope  John 
believed   that   any   change   from   peace-by- 
deterrence   to    peace-by-accord    must   arise 
from   an    "inner   conviction"   that   anxiety 
and  negative   expectation  could   no   longer 
substitute  for  the  principles  of  "Justice  .  .  . 
right  reason  and  humanity."     In  this  vein 
Paul  Tlllich  called  for  a  cessation  of  what 
Madame  Pandit  of  India  termed  prevailing 
"violence  of  the  mind  and  heart."    Tlllich 
■aw  no  alternative  but  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
"communal    eros."      Transcending    narrow 
interests  and  legal  processes  as  well,  "com- 
munal eros"  would   result  in   love  by   the 
people  of  each  nation  for  all  other  commu- 
nities of  people.     This  peace -oriented  atti- 
tude Tlllich  considered  essential  to  replace 
current   disruptive    Intercultiu-al    suspicion. 
Israel's  Abba  Eban  developed  this  theme  still 
further,  proposing  that  "those  qualities  which 
a  nation  holds  uniquely  to  Itself,  Its  special 
memories  and  dreams,  may  well  be  Its  dis- 
tinctive gift  to  human  culture."     Jordan's 
Rlfa'i,    Ghana's    Quaison-Sackey,    America's 
Pauling,    Poland's   Schaff    and   many    more 
Joined  In  urging  a  new  spirit  of  coexistence 
embracing  the  heart  as  well  as  the  mind,  an 
international  emotional  acceptance  of  love, 
morality,  and  tolerance. 

In  what  climate  could  such  a  spirit  of 
reciprocal  empathy  mature  and  fiourish?  As 
a  first  step  toward  fruitful  negotiations, 
Belgium's  Spaak  suggested  that  diplomats 
leave  room  for  some  margin  of  error  In  their 
discussions.  He  asked  them  to  realize  that 
in  negotiations  between  states,  as  in  Indi- 
vidual arguments,  each  story  has  two  sides, 
each  utterance  its  reason.  He  called  on  every 
diplomat  to  regard  his  counterparts  in  other 
countries  as  "associates"  not  as  "adver- 
saries": and  to  think  only  of  what  he  Is 
willing  to  give,  not  of  what  perhaps  he  can 
take.  The  Soviet  Union's  Zhukov  added  that 
coexistence  presumes  interchange  of  ideas 
between  diplomats  on  equal  footing,  not 
between  the  domlnators  and  the  dominated. 
Pope  John  had  advanced  as  a  primary  req- 
uisite of  peace  that  men  \ise  modern  com- 
munications not  for  propagandlstlc  distor- 
tion but  to  help  the  nations  of  the  world  un- 
derstand each  other.  United  States  Senator 
J.  William  Fulbrlght  suggested  as  one  avenue 
to  international  rapport  that  each  Ideological 
group  adjudge  Itself,  seeking  out  Its  own 
limitations  as  well  as  its  strengths.  From 
candid  self-appraisal  could  emerge  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  good  in  other 
philosophies.  If  men  expected  to  replace  de- 
structive fanaticism  wiXSx  fruitful  commit- 
ment to  Ideals,  he  encoiu'aged  them  to  en- 
rich healthy  skepticism  with  hiunor,  com- 
passion, and  tolerance. 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  propa- 
ganda was  the  part  played  by  ideological  con- 
flict in  spawning  international  disturlMinces. 
Participants  for  the  most  part  accepted  Zhu- 
kov's  proposition  that  for  one  nation  to  try 


to  Impose  its  ideological  system  on  another 
could  be  nothing  less  than  "senseless"  and 
was  probably  "utterly  dangerous"  in  the 
atomic  era.  Abba  Eban  suggested  that  coun- 
tries use  "the  human  community  as  the 
focus  of  the  teaching  of  history"  since  a  good 
deal  of  Ideological  misunderstanding  could 
be  traced  to  the  universal  practice  of  stress- 
ing nationalistic  history. 

Pope  John  had  also  decried  racism  as  in- 
compatible with  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
trust.  To  Spaak  an  end  to  racism  meant 
more  than  a  negative  ceasing  to  hate;  It  Im- 
plied positive  acceptance  of  all  men  as  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family.  True  acceptance, 
to  Dr.  Tllllch's  mind.  Involved  In  addition  a 
respect  for  the  rights  and  aspirations  of  men 
In  ancient  Oriental  cultures  where  individual 
dignity  is  not  of  supreme  value  as  it  is  In 
the  Christian  and  humanist  traditions. 

A  wide  range  of  panelists  found  the  per- 
sistence of  out-moded  habits  of  thinking  a 
major  obstacle  to  coexistence.  Biologist 
Hudson  Hoagland  ascribed  this  lag  to  a 
failure  of  cultvural-soclal  mechanisms  to 
adapt  to  a  rapidly  evolving  modem  society. 
A  human  tendency  to  ascribe  only  the  worst 
motives  to  the  "foreign"  adversary;  an  in- 
ability to  grasp  the  correlation  between  na- 
tionalistic self-interest  and  common  human 
Interests;  the  failure  of  each  nation  to  under- 
stand fully  that  far-removed  economic  and 
health  problems  eventually  affect  Its  own 
well-being;  a  lingering  proclivity  to  view  the 
world  as  a  white  man's  planet  with  a  colored 
fringe,  Ignoring  the  reverse  actuality — ^these 
renmants  of  pre-technological,  pre-atomlc 
colonial  thinking  were  responsible,  many 
delegates  thought,  for  much  faulty  percep- 
tion in  the  modern  world. 

Obsolete  vocabulary  alone,  author-critic 
Marya  Mannes  pointed  out,  stifled  efforts  to 
cope  Intelligently  with  current  peace  prob- 
lems. As  long  as  "negotiation"  meant  "sur- 
render and  appeasement,"  "socialism"  con- 
noted "the  end  of  freedom,"  and  "honor"  was 
equated  with  "retaliation,"  world  leaders 
would  remain  to  a  large  extent  prisoners  of 
their  own  terms  and  preconceptions. 

Combine  these  ingredients  with  an  im- 
reallstlc  assessment  of  the  security-military 
strength  relationship,  and  a  war-disposing 
international  climate  resulted.  As  Professor 
Takayanagi  of  Japan  emphasized,  "The  anes- 
thesia of  nuclear  deterrence  has  produced  a 
fatal  drift  toward  tolerance  of  the  ultimate 
Intolerance,"  nuclear  war.  Obsolete  and 
•  fugitive  thlnltlng  had  produced  concrete  sit- 
uations compatible  only  with  an  uneasy, 
fragile  detente,  never  with  permanent  peace. 
Of  special  concern  were  instances  of  revolu- 
tion and  counter-revolution.  Taking  no 
issue  with  the  Soviet  analysis  of  revolution 
as  the  expression  of  deep  social  unrest,  Har- 
old Stassen  nevertheless  saw  in  any  kind  of 
violence  the  seeds  of  nuclear  conflict.  Dr. 
Tlllich  explored  this  possibility  step  by  step : 
natural  and  rightful  resistance  to  injustice 
leads  often  to  rebellion;  from  rebellion  grows 
revolution;  revolution  can  escalate  into  full- 
scale  war;  "and  history  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  wars  over  contrasting  Ideas  of  justice 
are  the  most  cruel,  most  Insistent,  and  most 
devastating  ones." 

From  the  Soviet  viewpoint,  outside  inter- 
vention in  Internal  strife  offered  more  threat 
to  coexistence  than  the  strife  Itself.  Citing 
"hott>eds  of  danger"  like  Vietnam,  the  Congo, 
and  the  Oarlbl>ean,  Inozemtsev  urged  a 
world-wide  policy  of  military  non-interfer- 
ence whenever  and  wherever  civil  strife 
erupted.  Historians  H.  Stuart  Hughes  and 
Arnold  Toynbee  found  it  difficult  to  support 
or  condemn  either  revolution  or  interven- 
tion in  the  abstract.  Hughes  saw  great 
need,  however,  for  the  United  States  to 
clarify  its  "defense  of  freedom"  policy. 
Citing  the  case  of  Vietnam,  he  described  the 
nearly  Inescapable  tendency  of  a  nation  de- 
fending "freedom"  to  creep  into  active, 
unjustifiable  Interference.  When  any  nation 
appoints  itself  an   international  vigilante, 


economist  Stanley  Sbelnbaum  noted,  the 
reeult  Is  often  a  disastrous  laying  waste  In 
the  areas  of  contention  with  concomitant 
alienation  of  the  countries  involved. 

Left-over  problMns  from  World  War  IT  had 
created  mvUtlple  threats  to  coexistence:  the 
unresolved  German  question  in  a  politically 
divided,  restless  Europe;  the  presence  of  two 
Chinas  in  Asia;  the  govemnxental  vacuum 
left  with  the  break-up  of  colonial  empires; 
and  the  emergence  of  aspiring,  imder- 
developed  nations  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the 
American  hemisphere.  Still  nationallstl- 
cally  oriented,  sovereign  powers  continued 
the  habit  of  sending  their  own  troops.  In- 
stead of  U.  N.  troops,  to  trouble  spots. 
James  Parmer,  National  Director  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  added  another  seri- 
ous source  of  trouble — the  lack  that  op- 
pressed nations  feel  of  any  alternative  to 
violence  In  their  fight  for  Justice.  He  sug- 
gested world-wide  support  from  the 
"haves,"  In  the  form  of  sanctions,  subsidies, 
and  Investments,  to  encourage  the  "have- 
nots"  In  non-violent  resistance. 

The  panelists  gave  critical  scrutiny  to  two 
principles  still  guiding  the  actions  of  the 
great  powers  and  undoubtedly  contributing 
to  world  instability  in  the  guided  missile 
age.  George  Kennan  called  for  a  reevalua- 
tlon  of  the  concept  of  "first  use"  of  mass 
destruction  weapons,  a  line  of  reasoning  he 
felt  directly  responsible  for  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion and  certain  to  lead  to  "eventual  use." 
America's  Bayard  Rustln,  Italy's  Pietro  Nenni, 
and  Japan's  Talcayanagi  emphatically  ques- 
tioned the  place  of  "spheres  of  Influence" 
and  "balance  of  power"  precepts  In  the  pres- 
ent era.  In  Rustln's  words,  "the  dominant 
powers — the  United  States,  China,  and  Rxis- 
sla — while  mouthing  freedom,  are  deter- 
mined that  the  small  nations  of  the  world. 
Including  those  In  Asia  and  Africa  who  have 
recently  emerged,  shall  be  in  their  sphere  of 
Influence  come  hell  or  high  water  or  atomic 
war."  All  three  saw  in  the  perpetuation  of 
these  concepts  a  continuing  paralysis  of 
supranational  authority  and  the  possible  col- 
lapse of  even  minimal  coexistence. 

The  convocation  found  a  basic  correlation 
between  the  economic  needs  of  countries 
large  and  small  and  general  political  tension. 
Problems  of  l>alance  of  trade  among  the 
large  powers,  unstable  International  mone- 
tary policies  affecting  all  countries,  the 
urgent  needs  of  less  well-developed  nations 
old  and  new,  each  contributed  a  share  to 
International  unrest.  Famine  and  starva- 
tion, particularly  In  the  Pacific  Basin,  were, 
according  to  National  Farmers'  Union  Presi- 
dent James  Patton,  fanning  fires  of  resent- 
ment against  well-fed,  opulent  societies.  "It 
is  among  hungry,  desperate,  oppressed  peo- 
ples where  the  potential  lies  for  a  local  war 
to  escalate  into  a  major  war." 

Ex-President  Lleras  Camargo  of  Peru  dealt 
a  sharp  rebuke  to  the  non-nuclear  powers 
which  had  failed  to  champion  human  rights 
or  to  voice  vigorous  support  for  social  Justice; 
instead  they  had  contributed  nothing  to 
pesuje,  content  to  "perform  as  the  chorus  In 
a  tragedy  that  could  unfold  at  any  mo- 
ment .  .  ."  Mrs.  Vlda  Tomslc,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Conunltteewoman  from  Yugoslavia,  also 
cautioned  against  this  fearful,  do-nothing 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  non-nuclear 
powers;  recognizing  the  responsibility  of  de- 
veloped cotm  tries  to  avoid  further  exploita- 
tions, she  advocated  slmiiltaneous  strenuous 
effort  by  the  smaller  nations  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  \u^nt  worldwide  polltloal  and  eco- 
nomic needs. 

Jordan's  Abdul  Monem  Rlfa'i  called  for  a 
reevaluatlon  of  foreign  aid  programs  that 
they  might  strengthen,  not  stultify,  the  new- 
found independence  of  emerging  nations. 
Chief  Adebo  of  Nigeria  added  the  warning 
that  "a  Great  Society  for  one  country  alone 
is  impossible,  unless,  together,  we  provide  for 
the  'Great  Society*  on  the  intemational 
level." 
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Ttor  many,  though  not  all,  the  solution  to 
world  tenfslons  could  lie  only  In  some  aupra- 
natlonal  control  capable  of  curbing  and  re- 
directing man's  aggressive  tendencies.  Many 
at  the  convocation  favored  enlarging  and 
strengthening  the  United  Nations.  Some 
went  well  beyond.  Describing  the  prevail- 
ing International  atmosphere  as  "a  precari- 
ous balance  of  terror,"  lawyer  Grenvllle  Clark 
advocated  genuine  world  government  In- 
spired by  strong  leadership  and  endowed 
with  power  to  control  any  and  all  destructive 
national  tendencies.  James  Patton  sought 
for  a  means  to  abolish  the  Security  Council, 
which  he  described  as  "a  big-power  complex 
sitting  upon  the  small  nations  of  the  world." 
Mexico's  Luis  Qulntanllla  urged  that  the 
UJJ.  be  a  truly  representative  governmental 
body  with  universal  membership,  propor- 
tional representation  In  the  Assembly  and  an 
enlarged  Security  Council.  He  also  sug- 
gested giving  the  UJI.  exclusive  control  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  abolishing  veto  rights. 

Others  were  more  cautious.  Sir  Muham- 
mad Zafrulla  Kv^t"  of  PalUstan  defended  the 
worth  of  sovereignties  and  their  right  to 
cede,  or  not  cede,  their  authority  to  a  world 
power;  be  urged  use  of  peaceful  Instruments 
like  arbitration  and  Judicial  referral  In  addi- 
tion to  negotiation.  Former  State  Depart- 
ment Advisor  Abram  Chayes  and  Britain's 
Lord  Caradon  preferred  working  with  the 
U.N.  Charter  as  it  stood,  making  gradual  Im- 
provement and  greater  national  support  the 
goal. 

While  no  agreement  was  sought,  the  dis- 
cussions at  the  convocation  thus  brought 
to  light  areas  of  accumulated  tension,  resent- 
ment, and  misery  liable  to  momentary  spon- 
taneous combustion.  Ijargely  the  heritage 
of  the  nineteenth  century  aristocratic  re- 
gimes, of  the  age  of  colonialism  and  of  World 
War  n,  these  current  problems  menaced 
such  coexistence  as  was  operating  and 
blocked  further  world  accord.  Revolution 
and  counter-revolution,  "spheres  of  influ- 
ence," "balance  of  power"  and  "flrst-use" 
doctrines,  defense  of  "freedom"  and  defense 
of  "liberation"  policies,  gross  economic  In- 
equality— these  concrete  realities  perpetu- 
ated conditions  incompatible  with  peace  and 
dangeroiis  to  coexistence.  Many  members 
of  the  convocation  saw  the  solution  to  these 
problems  only  In  world-wide  rededlcatlon  to 
the  human  values  of  tolerance,  cooperation, 
mutual  respect,  and  reciprocal  appreciation; 
In  a  concerted,  open-minded  effort  to  apply 
these  values  to  the  unresolved  problems;  and 
In  a  determination  to  extend  and  strengthen 
these  principles  Into  a  workable  suprana- 
tional political  fabric. 

THE  rUTUKE  OF  COEXISTENCE 

With  few  exceptions,  participants  at  the 
convocation  spoke  of  coexistence  and  meant 
peace — peace  In  small  entering  wedges,  peace 
step  by  step,  or  peace  through  sweeping  re- 
form, but  always  peace.  Following  the  di- 
rective of  Convocation  Chairman  Robert  M. 
Hutchlns,  participants  had  attempted  to 
forge  beyond  the  immediacy  of  two  hostile 
camps  and  explore  the  requirements  of  peace 
"on  a  level  somewhere  between  apathy  and 
panic,  and  this  aide  of  the  Irrelevance  of 
propaganda."  From  these  explorations  there 
emerge  one  central  question,  an  Issue  still 
unresolved:  Is  the  doctrine  of  coexistence  a 
solid  framework  on  which  to  build  peace  or 
iB  It  a  stop-gap  remnant  of  the  age-old 
philosophy  of  "victory  through  war"? 

In  the  span  of  Its  life  from  the  time  of 
Lenin  to  the  present  coexistence  had  meant 
not  peace  but  survival.  It  had  ensured  con- 
tinued life  for  differing  political,  economic, 
and  social  systemB,  and  a  postponement  of 
obliteration  for  most  of  the  world's  peoples. 
Numerous  conflagrations,  including  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  eruptions  In  the 
Suez  and  In  Hungary,  open  warfare  In  Viet- 
nam, and  border  clashes  In  every  hemisphere 
had  thrust  the  prospects  for  International 
peace  through  coexistence  In  the  shadow  of 


grave  doubt.  Would  the  future  of  coexist- 
ence be  the  razor-edge  path  of  survival  or 
the  road  to  productive  aocord? 

Many  of  the  convocation's  participants  saw 
hope  for  peace  through,  coexistence  only  If 
Its  "shape,"  as  Adam  S«haff  put  It,  altered 
sufficiently  to  bring  conAlctlng  interests  and 
ideologies  Into  closer  and  closer  cooperative 
endeavor.  To  the  mlads  of  a  significant 
number  of  speakers  and  panelists,  as  long 
as  the  principles  of  national  sovereignty  and 
the  pursuit  of  purely  nationalistic  Interests 
prevailed,  coexistence  could  expect  a  conflict- 
torn  future. 

To  give  Impetus  to  a  new  and  broader  In- 
terpretation of  coexistence.  Abba  Eban  sug- 
gested that  the  heads  of  state  for  one  week 
each  year  divert  themselves  from  national 
problems  and  devote  their  consideration  to 
the  human  problems  of  over-population,  mal- 
nutrition, Illiteracy,  groes  Inequality  of  In- 
come, and  the  damage  man  has  done  to  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Professor  of  Psychiatry  Jerome  Frank  saw 
a  need  for  fresh  Ideas  and  fresh  solutions  If 
coexistence  were  to  survive  and  work,  not 
to  eliminate  conflict  but  to  channel  and  con- 
trol It.  He  suggested  that  these  solutions 
might  emanate  from  society  Itself  rather 
than  from  government.  Dr.  Prank  detected 
a  particularly  positive  opening  In  the  Gand- 
hlan  method  of  doing  toattle  by  non-resist- 
ance, a  form  of  conflict  that  Juxtaposes  tra- 
ditional concepts  of  courage  and  cowardice 
and  thwarts  the  tendency  of  men  to  de- 
humanize their  enemies. 

Although  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Prank  that 
"the  prophet  of  the  atomic  age  is  surely 
MR>»at.mft  Gandhi,"  Arnold  Toynbee  found 
little  to  recommend  In  ooexlstence  Itself  as  a 
pattern  for  the  future.  With  the  emergence 
of  major  world-scale  problems  like  pollution 
and  overpopulation,  Toynbee  saw  less  Inher- 
ent risk  In  mutual  tru«t  than  In  the  Cold 
War  coexistence  practloed  by  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Closing  the  convocation,  U.N.  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  ask«d  his  now  famous 
question:  "What  element,  then,  is  lacking, 
so  that,  with  all  our  skill  and  all  our  knowl- 
edge, we  still  flnd  ours^ves  in  the  dark  val- 
ley of  discord  and  enmity?"  Men  lacked 
neither  the  aspiration  aor  the  structure  for 
peiicekeeplng,  he  asserted.  They  lacked  the 
confldence  to  give  of  their  trust,  the  fore- 
sight to  release  old-fashioned  precepts  in  a 
world  with  a  new  face,  the  persistence  to 
strive  unceasingly,  and  the  will  to  face  the 
future  squarely. 

AFTER    THE    CONVOCATIOK 

The  Center  disseminated  the  material  of 
the  convocation  In  various  forms.  The  pro- 
ceedings themselves,  edited  by  Edward  Reed, 
Director  of  Publlcatlona  of  the  Center,  were 
published  by  Pocket  Books  in  a  paper-back 
book  entitled  Pacem  in  Terris/Peace  on 
Earth.  The  Center  published  several  pam- 
phlets: ".  .  .  Therefore  Choose  Life,"  Ave 
papers  commenting  on  the  encyclical  Itself; 
"To  Live  as  Men :  An  Anatomy  of  Peace,"  six 
addresses  as  given  at  the  convocation;  and 
three  Occasional  Papers  covering  different 
subjects  discussed  In  the  convocation:  "On 
Coexistence,"  "On  the  World  Community," 
and  "On  the  Developed  and  the  Developing." 
(Copies  of  the  Pocket  Book  are  available 
from  the  Center  at  95  cents  each;  a  sample 
copy  of  any  of  the  pamphlets  Is  available 
without  charge.) 

In  the  months  that  followed  the  convo- 
cation, world  events  deepened  doubts  that 
coexistence  could  Insure  survival,  much  less 
peace.  The  war  In  Vietnam  escalated.  The 
People's  Republic  of  China  renewed  Its  ef- 
forts toward  major  nuclear  capability  and  at 
the  same  time  tightened  its  philosophic 
commitment  to  militant  communism.  Un- 
rest erupted  into  sporadic  violence  over  the 
face  of  Central  and  South  America.  Violent 
Incidents  spotted  the  globe.  Sovereignties 
displayed    a    seeming    disposition    to    force 


their  wills  by  coercion,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
nuclear  threat. 

In  the  shadow  of  this  gravely  deteriorat- 
ing International  situation,  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  held  a 
small.  Informal  conference  In  June  of  1965 
at  Its  headquarters  In  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia. Participants  were  foreign  diplomats 
and  International  experts.  Including  several 
ambassadors  to  the  United  Nations,  officials 
of  the  UJf .  Secretariat,  and  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Center.  (See  Appendix  for  list 
of  participants.)  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  evaluate  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Center's  Pocem  in  Terris  convocation 
m  New  York  and  to  explore  the  usefulness  ol 
further  International  conversations  In  the 
quest  for  avenues  to  world  peace. 

The  participants  felt  that  It  was  both  de- 
sirable and  necessary  to  focus  further  world- 
wide attention  on  the  present  dangers  to  the 
peace  and  their  possible  catastrophic  Impli- 
cations for  the  future.  It  was  the  unani- 
mous view  that  the  broadening  Interven- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  had  served  to  freeze  normal  chan- 
nels of  diplomacy  and  that  the  only  hope 
for  renewing  the  East-West  dialogue  lay  in 
the  hands  of  a  non-official  organization  of 
demonstrated  independence  and  competence. 
The  group  assembled  at  Santa  Barbara  urged 
the  Center  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  a 
second  convocation  to  be  held  outside  the 
United  States  where  even  more  universal  par- 
tlclpatlon  might  be  assured,  Including  rep- 
resentation from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  The  general  feeling  was  that  this 
second  convocation,  using  for  Its  base  the 
broad  themes  developed  In  the  flrst  convoca- 
tion, might  focus  on  more  concrete  foreign 
poUcy  proposals. 

Accordingly,  the  Center  called  a  prelimi- 
nary planning  session  at  the  Palais  des  Na- 
tions In  Geneva,  Switzerland,  May  30-TJune  2, 
1966.  An  Invitation  to  send  participants  or 
observers  was  transmitted  to  Peking;  receipt 
was  acknowledged,  but  there  was  no  further 
response,  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
was  not  represented.  (See  Appendix  for  list 
of  participants.) 

At  the  opening  of  the  planning  conference, 
Robert  M.  Hutchlns  posed  a  basic  question: 
Could  a  convocation  dealing  with  broad 
questions  of  coexistence  have  meaning  In 
the  face  of  the  continuing  Vietnam  war?  It 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  In  one  sense  a  diversion,  made  such 
a  convocation  all  the  more  essential.  As 
United  States  Senator  Gore  pointed  out, 
mankind's  greatest  need  was  for  communi- 
cation among  men  of  good  will.  N.  N.  Ino- 
zemtsev  of  the  Soviet  Union  felt  that  a  sec- 
ond convocation  could  profitably  consider 
the  general  international  situation  In  terms 
of  those  problems  which  worsen  It,  like  Viet- 
nam, and  those  ideas  which  might  Improve  it, 
like  disarmament.  Professor  Lachs  of  Poland 
saw  no  contradiction  In  seeking  solutions  to 
larger  political  problems  and  at  the  same 
time  making  efforts  toward  a  Vietnam  settle- 
ment. U.S.  Justice  Douglas  felt  that  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  as  a  symptom  of  Interna- 
tional disorder,  argued  for  the  Importance  of 
having  a  second  convocation.  Participants 
agreed  unanimously  with  Japan's  Professor 
Cho  that  this  should  be  a  convocation  aimed 
at  bridging  gaps,  especially  between  the 
United  States  and  China. 

Questions  of  participation  at  a  second  con- 
vocation centered  around  the  Inclusion  of 
the  People's  RepubUc  of  China.  Without  ex- 
ception, the  participants  at  the  planning 
conference  agreed  on  the  great  desirability 
Of  having  Chinese  delegates  and  urged  the 
Center  to  pursue  every  possible  avenue  of 
approach  to  Include  representatives  from 
Pelting.  All  agreed  that  the  impact  of  the 
convocation  would  be  In  proportion  to  its 
world-wide  representation  and  that  delegates 
from  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  should  be  Invited  to  participate. 
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The  Center  was  urged  to  select  a  site  where 
universal  participation  would  be  possible. 

PACEIC     IN     TEBBIS    H 

In  response  to  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  planning  conference  at 
Geneva  and  the  encouragement  of  officials  at 
the  United  Nations,  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions  wUl  accordingly 
■ponsor  a  second  International  Convocation 
ontoe  Requirements  of  Peace,  Pocem  In 
Terria  H.  ^  Geneva,  Switzerland,  May  28-31, 
1967  The  participants  will  Include  leading 
political  and  Intellectual  figures  from  every 
iart  of  the  world,  representmg  all  possible 
Ideologies  and  political  persuasions. 

That  the  concept  of  ooexlstence  Is  still  the 
minimal  hope  for  survival  In  the  atomic  era 
IB  unquestionable.  That  It  can  adjust  to  the 
imperative  needs  of  the  future  is  uncertain, 
pocem  in  Terris  11  wlU  study  these  questions 
and  will  seek  solutions  compatible  with  the 
needs  of  all  men  and  all  nations.  The  sub- 
leots  for  panel  discussion,  as  presently  pro- 
jected, will  Include  the  following: 

The  Threats  to  Coexistence. 

Intervention :  The  Case  of  Vietnam. 

Confrontation :  The  Case  of  Germany. 

Beyond  Coexistence. 

Interdependence. 

Appendix 
the  pbelimtnaby  conference 
In  the  oourt  of  a  series  of  discussions  at 
the  Center  on  the  practical,  secular  implica- 
tions of  Pope  John  XXlU's  encyclical,  Fred 
Warner  Neal,  Professor  of  International  Re- 
lations at  Claremont  Graduate  School,  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  a  major  convocation 
focused  on  Pacem  in  Terris.  Accordingly,  on 
May  17-19,  1964,  at  Wlngspread,  the  Johnson 
Foundation  conference  center  at  Racine,  Wis- 
consin, the  Center  convened  a  small  plan- 
ning session  to  consider  the  feaslWUty  of 
such  an  undertaking. 

Robert  M.  Hutchlns  served  as  chairman, 
with  Harry  S.  Ashmore  as  his  deputy,  as  they 
did  for  all  the  conferences.  The  other  par- 
ticipants were: 

S.  O.  Adebo,  Representative  of  Nigeria  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Ahmad  Al  Naklb,  Deputy  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  from  Kuwait. 

Livingston  Biddle,  Special  Assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island. 

Father  John  P.  Cronln,  S.S.,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Social  Action  Department,  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

Maitre  Xavler  Deniau,  Deputy  for  Lolret, 
French   National   Assembly. 

Marian  Dobroslelskl,  Counselor  of  the 
PoUsh  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C. 

Nelson  Glueck,  President,  Hebrew  Union 
College-Jewish  Institute  of  Religion. 

Brooks  Hays,  Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics, 
Rutgers  University,  conavUtant  to  President 
Lyndon  B  Johnson. 

Hudson  Hoagland,  President,  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Joseph  E.  Johnson,  President,  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace. 

Georgl  Komlenko,  Minister  Counselor  of 
the  Soviet  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C. 

Msgr.  Lulgl  Llguttl,  Permanent  Observer 
of  the  Holy  See  to  FAO,  Vatican  City. 

Senator  George  McGovern,  South  Dakota. 

Hans  J.  Morgentbau,  Center  for  the  Study 
of  American  Foreign  PoUcy,  University  of 

Chicago. 

C.  V.  Narasimhan,  Executive  Office  of  the 
Secretary  General,  United  Nations. 

Fred  Warner  Neal,  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Relations  and  Government,  Claremont 
Oradxiate  School. 


Rashld  Al  Rashld,  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  from  Kuwait. 

Andrew  Shonfield,  Director  of  Studies,  The 
Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
England. 

John  Tomllnson,  Director  of  Mission  and 
World  Service  Liaison  for  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches. 

Sir  Muhammad  Zafrulla  Khan.  Judge  of 
the  International  Court. 

PACXIC  IN  TERRIS  I 


Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  WlflconBln. 

Leslie  Paifrath,  President,  Johnson  Foun- 
dation. 

Joslp  Presburger,  Counselor  of  the  Yugo- 
slav Embassy.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Eugene  Rabinowltch,  Editor,  Bulletin  of 
Atomic  Scientiatt. 


The  Center's  convocation  on  the  Reqtiire- 
ments  of  Peace,  based  on  the  encyclical 
Pocem  in  Terris,  was  held  In  New  York  City 
February  18-20, 1966.  At  the  opening  session 
In  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  principal  speaker  was  Vlce-Preeldent 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  In  the  plenary  ses- 
sions that  foUowed  at  the  Hilton  Hotel,  be- 
fore an  Invited  audience  of  some  2,500,  panel 
discussions  and  Individual  addressee  were  di- 
rected to  these  topics: 

A  Euroi>ean  settlement.  The  Main  Issues: 
Military  Confrontation;  Germany  and  Ber- 
lin; Nuclear  Proliferation. 

The  Institutional  structiire.  The  Main 
Issues:  National  Sovereignty:  International 
Organization:  The  Rule  of  Law:  Peace- 
Keeping. 

The  non-nuclear  powers.  The  Main  la- 
sues:  National  Independence  vs.  Interna- 
tional Dependence;  Alignment  vs.  Non- 
Alignment — Beonomic  Disparities — ^PoHtlcoI 
Instablity. 

The  terms  of  coexistence:  Mutual  Interest 
and  mutual  trust.  The  Main  Issues:  Ide- 
ology and  Intervention:  The  Limits  of  Non- 
Military  Conflict;  Change  vs.  the  Status 
Quo. 

Paul  G.  HolTman,  director  of  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program  and  honor- 
ary chairman  of  the  Center's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, presided  at  the  opening  session  at 
the  United  Nations.  Robert  M.  Hutchlns 
served  as  chairman  of  the  convocation,  with 
Harry  S.  Ashmore  as  his  deputy,  LesUe 
Paffrath,  President  of  the  Johnson  Foxmda- 
tlon,  as  secretary  general,  and  Fred  Warner 
Neal  as  program  consultant.  Other  par- 
ticipants at  the  plenary  sessions  were: 

S.  O.  Adebo,  Representative  of  Nigeria  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Robert  Huron,  Chairman,  National  Com- 
mittee on  Productivity,  Republic  of  Prance. 
Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  Former  President 
of  Colombia. 

Lord  Caradon,  Minister  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  United  Kingdom. 
Xavler  Deniau.  French  National  Assembly. 
WllUam  O.  Douglas,  Associate  Justice, 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  Chair- 
man, Board  of  Directors,  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 

Abba   Eban,   Deputy   Prime   Minister   of 

Israel. 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  Chairman, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  United  States 

George  H.  Gullfoyle,  Archdiocese  of  New 

York. 

N.  N.  Inozemtsev,  Director,  Institute  of 
World  Economics  and  International  Rela- 
tions, Academy  of  Sciences,  U.S5.R. 

Philip  C.  Jessup,  Judge,  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

George  P.  Kennan,  former  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  U.S.SJl.   and  to  Yugo- 

fil&vi& 

Edward  Lamb,  President,  Lamb  Industries 
and  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 

M.  D.  MllUonshchlkov,  Vice-President, 
Academy  of  Sciences,  U.S.SJl. 

Pletro  Nennl,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of 

Italy. 

Madame  Vljaya  Lakshml  Pandit,  Governor 
of  Maharashtra,  India,  and  former  President 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

Linus  Pauling,  Nobel  Science  Laureate  and 
Nobel  Peace  La\xreate,  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions. 


Alex  Qtialson-Sackey.  Representative  of 
Ghana  to  the  United  Nations,  and  President 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

Lvils  Qutntanllla,  former  President  of  the 
Covmcll,  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  Ambassador  of  Mexico. 

Abdul  Monem  Rlfa'l,  Representative  of 
Jordan  to  the  United  Nations. 

Adam  Schaff,  Member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, United  Workers'  (Communist)  Party 
of  Poland. 

Carlo  Schmld,  Vice-President  of  the 
Bundestag  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 

Paul-Henri  Spaak,  Vice  Premier  and  For- 
eign Minister  of  Belgium. 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations. 

Kenzo  Takayanagl,  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
stitution Revision  Commission  of  Japan. 

U  Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Paul  lllllch,  John  Nuveen  Professor  of 
Theology,  University  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Vlda  Tomslc,  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Foreign  Affairs,  Federal  Assembly 
of  Yugoslavia. 

Arnold  Toynbee,  Historian,  Great  Britain. 

Miss  Barbara  Ward,  economist  and  author. 
Great  Britain. 

Earl  Warren,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 

States. 

Sir  Muhammad  Zafrulla  Khan.  Judge,  In- 
ternational Coiirt  of  Justice. 

Yevgenyl  Zhukov,  Director  of  the  Institute 
of  History,  Academy  of  Sciences,  U.S.8Jt. 
In  addition  to  the  participants  in  the 
plenary  sessions,  special  panels  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  experts  were  assembled 
to  discuss  and  analyze  each  day's  proceed- 
ings.   They  were: 

Steve  Allen,  author,  critic  and  television 
personality;    Eugene   Burdlck.    professor    of 
political   BCicnce,   University   of   California; 
Abram  J.  Chayes,  former  legal  adviser  to  the 
Department   of   State;    Grenvllle   Clark,   at- 
torney    and     co-author     of     World     Peace 
Through  World  Law;  John  Cogley,  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions;  Nor- 
man   Cousins,     editor,     Saturday    Review; 
James  Farmer,  national  director.  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality;  Jerome  Frank,  professor  of 
psychiatry,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Medi- 
cal School;  Hudson  Hoagland,  executive  di- 
rector,   Worcester    Foundation    for    Exp<gl- 
mental  Biology;  H.  Sttiart  Hughes,  prafessor 
of  history.  Harvard  University;  Herman  Kahn, 
director,  Hudson  Institute;   Henry  R.  Luce, 
editorial     chairman,     Time,     Inc.;     Marya 
Mannes,  author  and  critic;  Eugene  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, United  States  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota; George  McGovem,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota;  Walter  Mlllls,  Center 
for   the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions; 
Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  Director,  Center  for  the 
Study  of  American  Foreign  and  Military  Pol- 
icy, University  of  Chicago;  James  G.  Patton, 
president.    National    Farmers    Union;    Clai- 
borne Pell,  United  States  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island;    Gerard  Plel,  editor  and  publisher. 
Scientific  American;  R.  Paul  Ramsey,  Har- 
rington  Spear  Paine,   professor  of  religion. 
Princeton   University;    Elmo   Roper,   public 
opinion  analyst;    Bayard  Rustln,   executive 
secretary.    War   Reslsters   League;    WiUlam 
Fltts  Ryan,  Representative  from  New  York, 
U.S.  Congress;  Stanley  K.  Shelnbaimi,  Center 
for  the   Study   of   Democratic   Institutions; 
Ge(n^  N.  Shuster,  assistant  to  the  president, 
University  of  Notre  Dame;  Harold  E.  Stassea, 
disarmament    adviser    to    President    Elsen- 
hower:   Carl   F.   Stover,   executive   director. 
National    Institute    of   Public   Affairs;    Mrs. 
Dagmar  Wilson,  founder.  Women  Strike  for 
Peace. 


AFTBl  PACnC  IN  TBUS  i:  THK  CONTBEEKCX  AT 
SANTA   BARBAXA 

At  this  evaluation  session  in  June.  1966. 
the  result  of  which  was  a  reoommendatlon 
to  hold  a  second  convocation,  the  partici- 
pants were: 
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S.  O.  Adebo,  RepresenUUve  of  Nigeria  to 
the  United  Natloni!. 

Jcaeph  A.  Amter,  Chairman,  Committee 
for  Beaearch  on  the  Development  of  Inter- 
national Belatlona. 

Patrldc  Armstrong,  Secretary  General  of 
Parliamentary  Group,  House  of  Commons, 
London,  England 


in  his  state  of  the  Union  address,  Then, 
last  Thursday.  January  19,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
delivered  before  the  Columbia  Law 
School  Forum  an  address  entitled 
"Crime  in  the  Cities:  Improving  the 
Administration  of  Criminal  Justice."   i 


day  after  suffering  a  lieart  attack  at  hi3 
family  home  in  Ogden,  Utah. 

Although  short  of  stature,  he  will  be 
remembered  as  a  giant  among  men  by 
the  thousands  of  students,  teachers,  and 
friends  he  made  during  the  more  than 
m««..,  *,«.-««.  40  years  he  spent  in  the  field  of  educa-  .»,  *   . 

Ralph  Bunche.  Under  Secretary  for  Special    tion,  and  during  the  6  years  he  served    am  pleased  to  see  that.  In  many  ways, 
Poutlcal  Affairs,  United  Nations.  as  a  Representative  in  the  House  from     Senator  Kennedy's  thinking  closely  par- 

Rltchle  Calder,  University  of  Edinburgh,     Path's  First  Congressional  District.  allels  mine.      For  that  reason,  I  corn- 

Scotland,  jx  _y    nrivlleee    to    work   with     mend  his  address  tqJ;he  attention  of  the 

t»,f,?X,^^?,'.^'*  '  Of  l«el  to  ^  ^         *      ^^^g  ^^^^  30     senate,    and    ask  ^nanimous    consent 

^'^^cSfV^S^Si.  Member  Of  the  Board  of     y^rV  on  the  General  Sunday  School     that  its  text  be  Printed  in  the  Record. 
DirSS  of  XcenteT  for  the  Study  of    Board  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of       There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

Democratic  Institutions. 

Ahmed  Houman.  University  of  Tehran, 
Tehran,  Iran. 

Sir  Muhaimnad  Zafrulla  Khan,  Judge,  In- 
ternational Court  of  Jxistlce. 

Stuart  Mudd,  World  Academy  of  Art  and 
Science,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

O.  V.  Naraslmhan,  Chef  de  Cabinet,  United 
Nations. 

Fred  Warner  Neal,  Claremont  Graduate 
School. 

Unus  Pauling,  Center  tar  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions. 

Luis  Qulntanllla,  former  President  of  the 
CoimcU,  Organization  of  American  States. 
ambassador  of  Mexico. 

E.  R.  Richardson,  Ambassador  of  Jamaica 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Joe6  Rolz-Bennett,  Under  Secretary,  United 
Nations. 

Plero  Vlncl,  Ambassador  of  Italy  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Harold  Wlllens.  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions. 

THZ  GENEVA  PLANNING  CONRRINCI 

Individuals  from  ten  countries  attended 
the  meeting  May  30-June  2,  1966,  at  which 
Initial  plans  were  made  for  Pacejn  in  Terris 
U.    They  were : 

H.  E.  Sonn  Voeunsal,  Ambassador  of  Cam- 
bodia to  France. 

Pierre  Mendte-A'ance,  former  Premier  of 
ftance. 

Jean  Chauvel,  Ambassador  and  Diplomatic 
Counselor  to  the  Government  of  France. 

Blaltre  Xavler  Denlau,  French  National  As- 
sembly. 

Alastalr  Bucban,  Director,  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies.  EUigland. 

C.  V.  Naraslmhan,  Chef  de  Cabinet,  United 
Nations. 

Mrs.  Klyoko  Cho,  Professor,  International 
Christian  University,  Tokyo. 

Luis  Qulntanllla,  Former  Ambassador  of 
Mexico. 

Manfred  Lachs.  Warsaw  University. 
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Board  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  I  knew  him  many 
years  before  that  when  he  was  a  cashier 
at  a  bank  in  Provo,  Utah. 

Dr.  Dixon  began  his  career  as  an  in- 
structor at  Weber  College  in  Ogden, 
Utah,  after  graduating  from  Brigham 
Young  University  in  1914.  He  served 
two  different  terms  as  president  of  Weber 
College  from  1919  to  1920  and  again  from 
1937  until  1953.  He  abo  served  as  super- 
intendent of  Provo  City,  Utah,  schools 
from  1920  to  1924  and  again  from  1932 
until  1937.  He  mixed  his  academic 
career  with  an  active  interest  in  busi- 
ness and  served  from  1924  until  1932  as 
the  managing  vice  president  of  the 
Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  of  Provo, 
Utah.  He  also  served  several  terms  as 
president  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
in  both  Provo  and  Ogden.  Utah.  He  was 
active  in  the  Rotary  Club  and  many 
other  scholastic,  fraternal,  and  church 
organizations. 

In  1953,  Dr.  Dixon  was  appointed  pres- 
ident of  Utah  State  University,  at  Logan. 
Utah.  He  served  in  this  capacity  until 
he  was  overwhelmingly  elected  by  the 
people  of  Utah  to  eerve  in  Congress. 
After  serving  for  three  terms,  he  chose 
to  retire  and  devote  his  remaining  years 
to  his  first  love — education —  and  to  en- 
Joy  the  abundant  good  fishing  and  hunt- 


ing in  Utah's  streams  and  hills.    He  was    dom  go  in  together 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crime     in     the     Cities:     Improving    the 
Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 

(Address  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
Colvunbla  Law  School  Forum,  Columbia 
Law  School,  New  York  City,  January  19, 
1967) 

I.  INTRODTJCnON 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  once  said  that  "free- 
dom is  willing  obedience  to  law".  There  is, 
of  course,  no  better  way  to  start  an  argu- 
ment In  a  law  school  than  to  put  forth  a 
simple  declarative  statement  which  con- 
tains two  words  like  "freedom"  and  "law". 
But  one  of  the  principal  Issues  facing  our 
society  today  Is  Just  this  simple  relation- 
ship— between  law  and  freedom.  Justice  and 
order — and  the  subject  matter  of  your  class- 
room debates  Is  also  the  center  of  political 
debate,  the  most  pressing  Immediate  con- 
cern for  millions  of  Individual  Americans, 
a  matter  of  literal  life  and  death. 

For  these  people — that  is.  for  the  70  per- 
cent of  Americans  who  live  In  cities — free- 
dom is  threatened  most  of  all  by  the  spread- 
ing  incidence  of  crime.  The  most  elementary 
freedoms  of  all — against  arbitrary  interfer- 
ence with  one's  bodily  security  or  prop- 
erty— are  In  growing  Jeopardy.  As  a  result, 
a  deepening  concern  over  law  enforcement 
pervades  urban  society — in  the  ghettoes  of 
Harlem  no  less  than  in  the  row  houses  of 
Queens. 

This  concern  Is  Justified.    Fear  and  free- 


an  avid  sportsman  and  loved  the  great 
out  of  doors  almost  as  much  as  he  did 
the  warmth  of  a  good  discussion  in  the 
classroom  or  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Henry  Aldous  Dixon  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  family  and  friends,  but  his 
many  contributions  to  education,  busi- 
ness, and  politics  will  long  be  remembered 


In  the  past  five  years  alone,  the  rate  of 
serious  crimes  reported  across  the  country 
has  risen  by  over  one-third.  Even  allow- 
ing, as  we  should,  for  Improved  crime  report-  ^ 
ing  methods,  the  problem  is  grave.  On  an 
average  day  In  the  United  States  in  1965, 
a  robbery  occurred  every  five  minutes,  an 
aggravated  assault  every  three  minutes,  and 
a  car  theft  every  minute.  And  there  are 
indications  that  many  more  such  crimes  go 


Mohammed  El-Zayyat.  Under-Secretary  for     ,,„  t^e  people  Of  Utah  and  by  his  friends     totally    unreported    and   are    therefore    not 


Foreign  Affairs,  United  Arab  Republic. 

William  O.  Douglas.  Associate  Justice. 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions. 

Albert  A.  Oore,  United  States  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 


throughout  the  Nation. 


THE  MEANS  TO  COMBAT  CRIME 
Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  one  of 


reflected  In  these  statistics. 

Concern  over  crime  in  cities  is  of  course 
not  new.  In  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
police  would  not  enter  Hell's  Kitchen  ex- 
cept in  groups  of  six.  The  editors  of  the 
New  Republic  charged  In  1925  that  "the  ad- 
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Institutions. 

Edgar  Snow,  author  and  joumallBt. 

Nikolai  N.  Inozemtsev,  Director,  Institute 
of  World  Economics  and  International  Rela- 
tions, Academy  of  Sciences,  U.S.SJt. 

Dmitri  D.  Muravyev,  Secretary-General, 
Institute  of  Soviet-American  Relations, 
VJSJSJR. 


HENRY  ALDOUS  DIXON 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  this  morning  to  learn  of  the 
untimely  death  of  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  former  Representative  Henry 
Aldous  Dixon.    He  passed  away  y ester- 


consultation  with  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  officers,  I  have  been  de- 
veloping a  number  of  proposals  for  action 
to  improve  the  training  of  police  and  cor- 
rectional officers,  to  provide  local  and 
State  officials  with  Improved  technology 
to  combat  crime,  and  to  provide  educa- 
tional benefits  for  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. In  the  near  future,  I  will  introduce 
a  bill  embodying  those  proposals. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  been  heart- 
ened by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the 
ideas  I  will  propose  in  that  bill  have 
gained  significant  endorsement.  The 
President  mentioned  a  niunber  of  them 


ator  Royal  Oopeland  of  New  York,  heading 
a  special  Senate  investigation,  stated  that 
"the  cost  of  crime  is  steadily  advancing.  .  . 
The  administration  of  Justice  has  fallen 
down."  This  history  Is  a  useful  rejoinder 
to  those  who  Imply  that  crime  is  a  recent 
development  caused  by  court  decisions  or 
civil  rights  demonstrations — as  is  the  fact 
that  all  crime  Is  not  increasing:  the  homi- 
cide rate  now  Is  actvially  lower  by  about 
fifty  percent  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
But  no  amount  of  history,  no  comparison 
with  other  times  and  places,  can  alleviate  our 
concern,  for  the  problem  of  crime  is  greater 
now  than  It  has  been  at  any  time  In  the  past. 
Ours  is  a  more  complex  and  interdependent 
society,  therefore  more  vulnerable  to  dis- 
order; and  mobility  and  instant  public  com- 
munications spread  crime — Its  fact.  Its  ex- 


ample, and  Its  political  consequences — more 
raoldly  than  ever  before. 

Therefore,  I  come  before  you  to  disctiss 
crime,  and  particularly  crime  In  our  cities, 
because  you  have  a  special  responsibility  in 
this  area.  Some  of  you  will  serve  directly,  as 
Judges  and   prosecutors  and  defense  attor- 

°'Li  of  you  wUl  have  a  responsibility— to 
lead  public  understanding  of  the  delicate 
l»lance  between  private  liberty  and  public 

order. 

And,  moat  immediately,  it  wUl  be  your 
jesponslbUity  as  lawyers  to  press  for  and 
participate  in  the  revamping  of  a  set  of  law 
eSorcement  processes — from  arrest  to  trial 
to  imprisonment — that  has  not  been  funda- 
jnentally  revised  for  decades. 

Uue  to  shortages  of  money,  time,  imagina- 
tion, effort  and  commitment — and  a  short- 
age of  cooperation  from  the  community  it 
jgjYes — our  law  enforcement  system  has  been 
deficient  In  preventing  crime.  It  has  thereby 
contributed  to  an  atmosphere  In  which,  all 
too  often,  It  appears  to  the  potential  offender 
that  the  risks  of  crime  are  worth  taking. 

Be-examlnatlon  of  the  process  has  begun, 
president  Johnson  focused  attention  on  the 
problem  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Commis- 
sion has  released  a  thorough  and  construc- 
tive set  of  recommendations  for  across-the- 
board  action  in  the  District.  The  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission,  at  work  more  than 
a  year,  will  soon  release  a  report  that  aU  of 
us  await  with  Interest.  But  far  more  re- 
mains to  be  done,  far  more  effort  will  have 
to  be  made  In  translating  recommendations 
Into  law,  before  the  course  of  reform  Is 
complete. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
some  of  the  revisions  which  must  be  accom- 
plished. But  before  proceeding,  I  would 
make  two  observations. 

First,  It  is  clear  that  reducing  crime  in- 
volves far  more  than  reform  of  the  law  en- 
forcement system.  Over  the  long  run  It  In- 
volves the  building  of  a  society  in  which 
people  do  not  want  to  and  do  not  feel  the 
need  to  violate  the  law — a  society  where  equal 
opportunity  for  all  U  a  reality,  a  society 
where  self-respect  and  self-esteem  are  not 
commodities  reserved  for  the  economically 
advanteged.  And  that  effort  in  turn  requires 
that  we  vastly  multiply  our  efforts  against 
poverty,  for  education,  for  Jobs,  for  funda- 
mental Justice  in  the  economic  and  social  re- 
lations between  men. 

But  the  new  order  will  not  be  with  us  for 
some  time,  and  the  longer  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam  persists,  the  longer  that  time  will  be. 
So  Immediate  Improvements  in  our  law  en- 
forcement system  are  Important. 

Effective  law  enforcement  Is  also  critical  In 
the  sense  that,  even  if  we  achieved  total 
affluence  at  some  distant  time,  crime  would 
still  be  with  us — as  we  can  see  from  the 
recent  increases  in  crime  In  our  comfortable 
suburbs.  Crime  is  a  disease  that  Is  never 
totally  cured.  It  exists  under  socialism  as 
under  capitalism.  In  primitive  and  advanced 
cultures,  under  all  political  forms.  All  so- 
cieties have  alienated  and  disaffected  mem- 
bers; and  some  proportion  of  men  win  always 
prefer  to  act  outside  the  rules  to  achieve  per- 
sonal advantage.  This  does  not  mean  that 
crime  cannot  be  reduced  by  reforming  so- 
ciety; of  course  it  can.  It  does  mean  that  It 
cannot  be  eliminated,  and  that  law  enforce- 
ment will  always  be  needed. 

Second — an  observation  which  must  color 
our  whole  perspective — crime  is  prlnclpaUy  a 
problem  of  young  people.  In  1965.  almost 
three  quarters  of  those  arrested  for  serious 
crimes  were  between  13  and  29.  HlstorlcaUy. 
Increstses  in  crime  In  this  country  have  been 
closely  related  to  Increases  In  the  size  of  the 
13  to  29  age  group;  our  recent  Increases  In 
crime  rates  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
"baby  boom"  of  recent  years;  and,  aa  the 
youth  population  continues  to  grow,  we  can 


expect  a  serious  continued  growth  of  crime 
In  the  next  decade  and  beyond.  Thus  our 
proposals  must  be  shaped  by  the  problem — 
by  its  character  as  a  phenomenon  of  the 
teenager  and  the  young  adult. 


n.   IMPROVINO  POLICE  ADMINISTRATION 

A.  Crime  prevention  and  the  apprehention 
of  criminals 
The  policeman  is  the  law  enforcement 
system's  representative  on  the  street — and 
his  very  presence,  the  extent  to  which  he  Is 
in  evidence  at  any  time,  can  deeply  affect 
the  amount  of  crime  that  Is  committed. 
Thus  In  Chicago,  for  example,  putting  more 
police  cars  into  several  high  crime  precincts, 
even  with  only  one  man  Inside  each  Instead 
of  the  usual  two,  significantly  reduced  crime 
rates.  Here  in  New  York  City,  putting  police 
on  motor  scooters  In  Central  Park  and  Pros- 
pect Park  In  1964  caused  a  30  percent  and  a 
40  percent  drop,  respectively.  In  muggings  in 
a  few  months  time. 

These  experiments  bore  fruit  not  Just  be- 
cause potential  violators  saw  the  police  or 
knew  they  were  likely  to  be  nearby,  although 
that  is  certainly  part  of  the  reason.  The 
point  Is  far  more  basic,  and  It  Is  particularly 
Important  In  deterring  young  people  from 
committing  crime. 

Claude  Brown  tells  us  that  the  young  peo- 
ple of  Harlem  who  spent  their  lives  on  the 
streets  made  their  own  rules  and  lived  by 
their  own  oode.  They  did  so  because  there 
was  no  other  security,  no  other  enforced  set 
of  rules.  The  lack  of  a  consistent,  conscien- 
tious, even-handed  authority — In  other 
words,  the  lack  of  law  enforcement  in  Har- 
lem when  Claude  Brown  was  growing  up — 
had  a  profound  effect  on  his  contemporaries. 
It  caused  them  to  substitute  the  nUes  of 
the  streets  for  the  rule  of  the  law.  As 
Brown  notes.  "I  was  grov?lng  up  now,  and 
people  were  going  to  expect  things  from  me. 
I  would  soon  be  expected  to  kill  a  man  If  he 
mistreated  me." 

Adequate  police  presence  on  the  streets 
Is,  therefore,  no  less  fundamental  than  the 
social  contract  itself.  It  says  to  the  young 
people:  you  can  obtain  security  by  making 
the  law  enforcement  bargain.  You  can 
avoid  the  need  for  self-protective  resort  to 
the  rules  of  the  street  by  mutually  agreeing 
to  the  rule  of  law.  And  It  says  also:  you 
cannot  expect  to  succeed  by  making  your 
own  rules. 

Here,  then.  Is  a  need  which  can  be  met 
only  in  one  way:  by  putting  more  police  on 
the  street. 

The  first  need  is  to  obtain  enough  good 
policemen  who  can  do  the  Job  well.  Almost 
no  large  city  police  force  Is  adequate  In  size. 
New  York  City,  for  example,  told  a  National 
League  of  Cities  survey  last  year  that  It 
needed  6,300  more  ofiBcers.  an  Increase  of  al- 
most 25  percent  over  the  number  of  police 
it  then  had.  The  average  need  for  Increased 
manpower  reported  by  all  284  responding 
cities  was  ten  percent. 

One  basic  cause  of  these  recruitment  dlfH- 
cultles  Is  salary — the  typical  starting  salary 
in  a  large  city  is  only  $5,800.  and  In  smaller 
cities  it  is  far  less.    About  half  the  cities  re- 
sponding to  the  National  League  of  Cities 
survey  still  pay  less  than  $5,000  as  a  begin- 
ning salary,  and  a  sixth  still  have  maximum 
salaries  for  patrolmen  of  under  $5,000.     The 
average  yearly  wage  in  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States  Is  over  (5.600.    Clearly,  men 
of  the  calibre  sought  for  law  enforcement  can 
find  other  employment  at  much  higher  pay. 
Another  major  barrier  to  recruitment  stems 
from  the  fact  that  police  work  lacks  profes- 
sional status  in  the  eyes  of  much  of  the  com- 
munity.   This  is  partly  a  reflection  of  the 
fact  that  police   salary  scales  are   low.  and 
partly   a   reflection   of   Inadequacies   in   the 
training  process.    More  fundamentally,  how- 
ever. I  think  the  organization  of  our  police 
departments  has  limited  the  prestige  of  the 
Job.    Their  structure  is  ordinarUy  such  that 
promotion  is  unavailable  to  many  qualified 


men.  Enough  higher-level  positions  Just  are 
not  avaUable.  As  a  result,  men  on  the  force 
for  ten  and  fifteen  years  are  stlU  patrolmen, 
making  little  more  money  and  bearing  only 
marginally  more  responsibility  than  when 
they  began.  The  Idea  of  police  work  as  a 
professional  career  in  the  public's  mind  Is 
bovind  to  suffer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frus- 
trating and  deadening  effect  on  the  policemen 
involved. 

Nor  are  most  policemen,  once  recruited, 
adequately  trained.     The  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  PoUce  says  200  hours 
of  classroom  instruction  is  a  bare  minimum, 
and  by  no  means  an  Ideal.     Yet  barely  a 
quarter  of  the  nation's  police  agencies  pro- 
vide that  much  traimng.    Large  cities  do  far 
better  than  smaller  ones,  and  the  lACP  re- 
ports that  generaUy  speaking,  cities  of  less 
than  50.000  Jvist  do  not  have  the  capabiUty 
by  themselves  of  providing  more  than  token 
training.    As  a  result  of  these  deficiencies, 
the  rookie  cop  is  often  insufficiently  prepared 
and  highly  Impressionable  when  he  hits  the 
street.     He  Is  then  taken  In  hand,  usuaUy, 
by  a  veteran  policeman  who  has  not  received 
anywhere  near  the  kind  of  In-servlce  train- 
ing that  he  In  turn  ought  to  have  had  to 
expand  his  capabilities — probably  less  than 
three   days   yearly — though   experts   recom- 
mend at  least  two  weeks  of  special  courses 
yearly   for   working  poUcemen.     Only   New 
York  City  maintains  a  College  of  PoUce  Sci- 
ence  to   provide    educational   coursea   and 
award  degrees  to  working  police  officers. 

Improving  recruitment  and  training  wUl 
depend  primarily  on  State  and  local  initia- 
tive, but  the  Federal  government  also  has 
an  Important  role  to  play  in  aiding  this 
process.  For  example,  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
have  funded  extensive  programs  in  New  York 
City,  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles,  Newark,  and 
St.  Louis  to  recruit  and  train  educatlonally- 
dlsadvantaged  young  people  for  police  ca- 
reers— thus  offering  the  posslblUty  both  of 
more  integrated  police  forces,  and  of  poUce- 
men, recruited  from  inside  the  city,  who  are 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  city 
and  the  people  they  will  serve  and  protect. 
This  illustrates  one  way  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral government  can  be  helpful,  and  it  is 
the  kind  of  effort  that  must  be  expanded  and 
multiplied. 

I  believe  the  Federal  government  should 
assist  In  the  development  of  a  series  of  re- 
gional poUce  training  centers  at  Interested 
universities  around  the  country — to  aid  In 
educating  recruit  training  instructors,  in 
packaging  and  distributing  coxirses  to  be 
given  the  recruits  at  the  local  level,  and  in 
providing  courses  and  programs  of  study  for 
men  at  all  levels  of  police  work.  A  regional 
system  of  university  centers  would,  I  be- 
lieve, raise  police  standards  everywhere. 

Beyond  Increased  training,  we  must  ex- 
plore a  variety  of  ways  to  improve  the  status 
of  police  work.  One — already  begun  by 
many  police  departments — is  to  hire  civilian 
personnel  to  perform  basically  clerical  Jobs 
formerly  handled  by  policemen.  In  connec- 
tion with  this,  we  should  also  consider  ways 
in  which  the  policeman's  Job  can  be  light- 
ened by  having  citizens  serve  as  eyes  and 
ears  for  the  police  In  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. There  are  always  problems  in  trying 
to  cloak  ordinary  citizens  with  any  aspect  of 
police  responsibility,  but  the  idea  of  a  citi- 
zen patrol  could,  In  my  Judgment,  be  quite 
constructive  and  should  be  explored. 

More  broadly,  we  should  encourage  the  re- 
cruitment of  many  men  who  now  do  not 
consider  police  work  at  all — lor  example, 
most  college  graduates.  About  50  percent  of 
all  high  school  graduates  now  go  on  to  col- 
lege, and  the  proportion  is  increasing  every 
year.  Thus,  if  the  present  pattern  of  police 
recruitment  is  maintained,  we  wUl  be  re- 
stricting ourselves  to  the  lower  half  of  our 
population  for  one  of  our  most  difficult  and 
vital  Jobs.  In  the  pest,  when  education  was 
more  restricted  and  police  pensions  offered 
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uxUque  security,  there  waa  far  more  compe- 
tition, among  a  wider  range  of  people,  for 
places  on  the  force;  now  most  yoting  men  do 
not  consider  It. 

One  way  to  draw  from  a  broader  spectrum 
wo\ild  be  to  recruit  some  proportion  of 
patrolnten  on  a  relatively  short-term  basis — 
say,  for  two,  three,  or  four  years.  Short- 
term  service  might  well  be  encouraged  by 
providing  a  specific  draft  exemption  In  re- 
turn for  a  definite  number  of  years  of  police 
service.  The  matter  would  require  careful 
study,  to  insure  that  the  gains  to  the  police 
manpower  pool  would  outweigh,  in  their 
value  to  the  community,  the  losses  to  the 
military  manpower  pool  as  a  result  of  efifec- 
tively  freeing  all  new  policemen  from  having 
to  serve  in  the  armed  forces.  But  the  basic 
point  remains  sound — a  draft  exemption  for 
policemen  would  express  both  the  public's 
concern  over  the  need  to  attract  more  men  to 
police  work,  and  its  respect  for  the  worth  of 
the  police  calling  and  for  the  dangerous 
service  they  perform. 

Similarly,  we  might  explore  the  possibility 
of  a  partial  government  subsidy  for  the  col- 
lege education  of  young  men  who  agree  to 
spend  a  designated  number  of  years  after 
graduation  doing  police  work — Just  as  we 
now  do  for  officers  in  the  Armed  Services. 

To  the  extent  that  approaches  like  these 
would  attract  men  who  would  choose  not  to 
make  police  work  a  career,  vital  strength 
at  the  patrolmen  level  would  be  expanded 
without  making  the  competition  for  pro- 
motion any  more  frustrating  than  it  already 
Is.  Moreover,  a  new  link  to  the  community 
at  large  would  be  forged  through  these  men 
who  had  served  in  the  police  force  for  a 
short  period  of  time.  And  these  trained  but 
discharged  officers  might  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  police  reserve — an  emergency  force 
which  could  be  called  upon  In  time  of  dis- 
aster or  civil  disorder  to  augment  the  regu- 
lar force.  Such  a  force  would  certainly  pro- 
vide society  with  a  more  flexible  and  less 
drastic  weapon  than  the  National  Guard. 

Second,  crime  prevention  can  be  enhanced 
and  criminals  apprehended  more  effectively 
if  modem  technology  is  used  to  deploy 
limited  police  manpower  resources  more  effi- 
ciently. 

For  example,  electronic  data  processing 
equipment — connected  with  a  statewide 
computer  network — can  supply  us  with  in- 
stantaneous information  about  criminal  sus- 
pects. Chicago  credits  computer  equipment 
as  being  a  major  factor  in  helping  to  de- 
crease the  city's  crime  rate  in  1963  and  1964. 
New  York  City  police  have  effectively  used 
computers  to  help  trace  stolen  cars  and 
track  down  traffic  ticket  violators.  Never- 
theless, only  29  percent  of  the  cities  answer- 
ing the  National  League  of  Cities  sixrvey  had 
electronic  data  processing  equipment  al- 
though 46  percent  more  indicated  it  would 
Improve  their  data   handling   procedures. 

As  another  example,  modem  technology 
might  also  be  an  Instnunent  In  assuring  the 
Integrity — and  therefore  the  true  efficiency — 
of  police  interrogations.  Video  tape  or  film 
equipment  might  be  used  to  record  question- 
ing, thus  protecting  both  the  police  and  the 
accused  from  false  claims  by  the  other  at 
trial  or  on  collateral  attack  of  a  conviction. 
Police  Commissioner  Leary  told  the  Rlbicoff 
Subcommittee  in  December  that  his  depart- 
ment is  undertaking  juat  such  an  experi- 
ment, iising  sound  recordings  for  some  inter- 
rogations, layman  observers  for  others,  and 
film  or  video  tape  for  still  others.  We  shall 
await  the  results  with  interest. 

In  my  judgment,  federal  funds  should  be 
made  available  to  help  finance  all  of  these 
Improvements  In  technology — including  the 
development  of  a  national  network  of  com- 
puters and  the  acquisition  of  other  needed 
capital  equipment  such  as  motor  vehicles. 
Since  these  are  in  large  part  one-time  ex- 
penditures which  are  beyond  the  capacity  of 
many  localities.  Federal  aid  on  an  appropriate 
matching  basis  would  seem  entirely  Justified. 


At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  act 
to  assure  that  the  new  technology  serves  us 
properly  and  does  not  Invade  the  privacy  of 
the  Individual.  The  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  enact  new  legislation  to  reform 
completely  our  approach  to  wiretapping  and 
to  eavesdropping.  I  am  now  in  the  process 
of  putting  some  proposals  in  this  area  into 
the  form  of  legislation  which  I  shall  intro- 
duce in  Congress  shortly. 

Third,  more  effective  crime  prevention  also 
depends  upon  the  reorganization  and  con- 
solidation of  local  police  departments.  Some 
40,000  separate  and  often  overlapping  police 
agencies  now  exist  around  the  country. 
Fifty-four  different  police  forces  serve  the 
six  counties  of  metropoilitan  Detroit.  Chicago 
and  its  environs  encompass  over  150  local 
police  Jurisdictions.  There  are  39  separate 
police  departments  in  Westchester  County. 
These  situations  are  wasteful  of  scarce  re- 
sources, and  too  often  result  in  poor  coordi- 
nation In  preventing  crime  and  capturing 
criminal  offenders. 

We  long  ago  consolidated  school  districts 
in  rural  areas,  and  many  of  our  metropolitan 
areas  have  combined  to  meet  sewage  and 
transit  and  other  arta-wlde  problems  col- 
lectively. I  believe  we  should  now  move  in 
the  same  direction  in  the  organization  of  our 
police  forces.  This  it  not  to  suggest  that 
we  must  make  wholesale  -  changes  which 
destroy  police  familiarity  with  local  condi- 
tions, or  the  responsiveness  that  they  can 
offer  to  the  needs  of  the  people  they  serve. 
But  the  Kansas  City  area,  for  example,  has  a 
five-county  area  metfopolitan  squad,  com- 
posed of  120  officers  from  40  different  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  both  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  which  is  activated  when  major 
crimes  are  committed  in  its  zone  of  coverage. 
That  Is  the  kind  of  reorganization  we  should 
explore,  at  the  very  least.  The  result  can 
only  be  better  deplojTOent  of  resources  and 
better  service  to  the  public. 

Reorganization  within  cities  is  needed  as 
well.  Precinct  maps  in  many  cities  were 
drawn  when  communications  were  far  slower 
and  policemen  far  less  mobile.  In  these 
cities  a  significant  saving  in  desk-bound 
manpower  and  paperwork  could  be  achieved 
by  precinct  consolidation  and  a  greater  cen- 
tralization of  headquarters  functions. 

In  all  of  this  the  Federal  Government  has 
already  begun  to  play  a  role.  The  recently- 
created  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance in  the  Department  of  Justice  has  funded 
committees  in  six  stlites  which  have  been 
formed  to  examine  and  reorganize  their  law 
enforcement  systems.  Other  applications  for 
similar  aid  are  being  processed  now.  The 
D.C.  Crime  Commission  engaged  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  to 
study  the  organizatloa  of  the  District's  Police 
Department,  and  received  in  return  a 
thoughtful  and  constructive  report.  These 
various  efforts  should  be  expanded,  and  I 
tKlleve  that  federal  assistance  should  be 
made  available  to  enable  other  local  police 
departments  to  obtain  the  kind  of  evalua- 
tion that  was  so  helpful  in  Washington. 
The  Federal  government  must  also  be  pre- 
pared— as  President  Johnson  pointed  out  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  message — to  bear  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  additional  costs 
that  result  when  state*  establish  master  plans 
for  combatting  crime.  Our  goal  Is  the  crea- 
tion of  efficient  and  organized  police  forces, 
for  such  forces  are  ctitlcal  if  crime  is  to  be 
prevented. 

The  policeman's  Job  is  difficult,  hazardous, 
and  often  thankless.  He  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  governing  authority  on  many 
streets  of  the  dty,  aad  as  such  he  is  called 
upon  dally  to  make  decisions  and  take  ac- 
tions which  may  spell  the  difference  between 
public  safety  and  heightened  tension  and 
insecurity.  If  we  wact  to  make  our  streets 
safe  and  more  secure,  we  owe  It  to  ourselves 
to  make  the  effort  at  aU  levels  of  govern- 
ment that  will  be  required  to  recruit,  train, 
and  equip  our  polioe  forces  in  a  manner 


which  gives  them  the  tools  they  need  to  do 
the  job. 

B.  Police-community  relations 

At  the  same  time,  improved  crime  preven- 
tion has  another  element.  The  Job  our  po. 
lice  are  able  to  do  will  be  shaped  slgnlflcantly 
by  their  own  reactions  and  beliefs  about 
the  community  they  serve,  and  these  atti- 
tudes win  be  shaped  In  turn  by  the  attitude 
of  the  public  and  the  level  of  cooperation 
within  the  community.  I  am  in  favor  oj 
any  system  or  device  for  improving  these 
relationships — open  meetings  between  police 
and  neighborhood  representatives,  establish- 
ment of  public  advisory  councils,  police  par- 
ticipation in  community  activities:  all  these 
are  Important.  But  to  these  conventional 
approaches  I  would  add  two  more  basic 
points. 

First,  we  hear  a  great  deal  in  the  prea 
about  problems  In  police-community  rela- 
tions arising  out  of  the  concern  of  ghetto 
residents  about  police  brutality  and  racism. 
These  are  serious  concerns,  to  be  sure.  But 
the  overriding  problem  of  ghetto  residentfr— 
their  abiding  need — is  for  physical  security. 
and  thus  for  more  police  protection. 

The  John  Kraft  organization  has  con- 
ducted a  number  of  polls  in  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  neighborhoods  in  New  York 
City,  in  which  it  asked  people  to  list  their 
problems.  Crime  came  out  "at  the  head  ol 
the  list."  What  the  people  want,  the  Kraft 
group  concludes,  is  "more  police  protection," 
And,  the  Kraft  report  continues,  "Probl«nB 
of  'police  brutality' — in  all  these  surveys- 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence."  What 
people  want  is  more  police  presence  rather 
than  less. 

When  the  statistics  on  crime  are  studied, 
this  desire  becomes  very  understandable. 
Although  serious  crimes  are  committed  to  a 
disproportionate  extent  by  the  poor,  it  li 
too  often  forgotten  that  these  serious  crimes 
are  also  committed  in  poor  neighborhood! 
and  the  victims  are  generally  the  law-abid- 
ing citizens  who  live  there.  In  general, 
crimes  of  violence  are  not  the  acts  of  stranger 
against  stranger;  rather  they  are  normally 
committed  by  offenders  who  are  known  to  the 
victims.  Eighty  percent  of  ail  murders  are 
perpetrated  by  the  family,  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances of  the  deceased;  over  two-thlrd> 
of  all  aggravated  assaults  and  rapes  are  com- 
mitted by  the  same  categories  of  offenders. 
And  most  crime  is  not  interracial.  A  study  In 
Detroit  has  shown  that  while  78  percent  o{ 
the  identified  perpetrators  of  assults  were 
Negro,  76  percent  of  the  victims  were  also 
Negro.  A  five-year  study  of  homicides  in 
Philadelphia  revealed  that  only  about  6  per- 
cent of  the  crimes  were  interracial,  and  of 
these,  Negroes  were  the  victims  almost  as 
often  as  they  were  the  offenders. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  the  importance  of  s 
conscientious,  consistent,  even-handed  police 
presence  in  preventing  the  young  people  of 
the  ghetto  from  turning  to  crime.  What  I 
add  here  is  really  the  other  side  of  that 
coin — a  capable  and  efficient  police  force  Is 
critical  to  the  protection  of  the  entire  ghetto 
community,  and  it  remains  the  indispensable 
element  In  developing  community  under- 
standing and  cooperation. 

Second,  however  much  we  enjoin  police- 
men to  understand  the  problems  of  the  slum 
and  its  people,  we  must  realize  and  fulfill 
the  obligations  the  rest  of  the  community 
owes  to  the  individual  patrolman.  He  will 
never  win  anyone's  confidence  so  long  as  he 
is  sent  to  enforce  unjust  laws.  Smile  as  he 
will,  he  will  be  no  one's  friend  so  long  as  be 
has  to  be  a  party  to  evictions  by  slum  land- 
lords. The  key  to  police-community  rela- 
tions in  the  end  is  that  there  be  justice  In 
the  relations  of  the  people  of  the  ghetto  to 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Then  the  deck 
vrtll  be  shuffled  fairly  when  the  individual 
police  officer  comes  in  to  do  his  Job.  And  the 
assurance  that  justice  is  a  concept  applicable 
to  the  entire  community  la  especially  Im- 
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-,rtant  to  the  youth  of  the  ghetto— for 
S^the  discrepancy  between  the  American 
T«am  and  the  nightmare  of  everyday  reality 
S^  become  so  vivid.  The  alienation  of  these 
^fune  people  has  reached  alarming  propor- 
«nns  so  that,  as  elsewhere,  it  U  in  relation  to 
Uus  young  that  the  need  for  action  is  most 
urgent. 

m.    IMPROVING    THE    TRIAL    PROCESS 

improving  police  administration  is,  of 
oourse  just  one  aspect  of  the  task  ahead. 
Vfter  the  arrest,  the  next  step  is  the  prosecu- 
tion and  deficiencies  in  that  process  can 
,180 'contribute  to  increased  crime.  Justice 
d^yed  is.  after  all.  justice  denied— in  a 
nriety  of  ways.  The  undue  delay  of  a  prose- 
cution means  that  witnesses  may  die  or  forget 
or  leave  the  jurisdiction,  and,  If  a  defendant 
jgcapes  conviction  on  that  account,  the  result 
ts  Inevitably  a  decreased  respect  for  the  law, 
»nd  an  increased  chance  that  others  will 
tmnk  It  worth  the  risk  to  commit  a  crime. 
Moreover,  during  a  long  delay  before  trial,  the 
defendant  who  is  out  on  bail  or  on  recogni- 
once,  may  get  a  job  and  settle  down,  only 
to  be  uprooted  from  his  self-achieved  re- 
habilitation— or  he  may  commit  another 
crime.    Either  way.  respect  for  law  suffers. 

And  the  fact  is  that  we  have  failed  to 
modernize  and  expand  our  prosecutorial  and 
ludicial  processes  as  an  increasing  popula- 
tion has  made  their  caseloads  heavier  and 
heavier. 

As  in  the  case  of  police  administration,  at 
least  part  of  the  problem  comes  from  a  fail- 
ure to  commit  sufficient  resources.  Salary 
icales  for  local  district  attorneys  begin  as 
low  as  $1,200  a  year  in  some  states.  As  a 
consequence,  the  job  of  district  attorney,  in 
over  four-fifths  of  the  states,  is  only  a  part- 
time  occupation  that  supplements  private 
practice.  In  New  York  City,  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  in  three  of  the  five  Boroughs 
are  permitted  to  have  some  private  clients. 

Meanwhile,  criminal  court  docketo  con- 
tinue to  lengthen.  In  some  states,  it  can 
take  as  long  as  two  years  to  bring  a  felon  to 
trial.  Even  persons  charged  with  mis- 
demeanors often  have  to  wait  several  months 
to  be  tried.  In  some  states  the  number  of 
cases  getting  to  court  is  actually  on  the  de- 
cline. In  Washington,  D.C,  for  example,  the 
VS.  District  CoTirt  handled  39  percent  fewer 
felony  cases  in  1965  than  it  did  in  1950. 

This  congestion  and  slowness  in  the  han- 
dling of  serious  felony  cases  leads  many  pros- 
ecuting attorneys  to  accept  pleas  of  guilty  to 
lesser  crimes  than  those  originally  charged, 
and  to  drop  cases  where  the  crime  does  not 
seem  too  serious  or  the  evidence  is  less 
than  overwhelming.  Inevitably,  unsuper- 
ylsed  plea  bargaining,  reduced  charges,  and 
dropped  cases  lead  to  decreases  in  deterrence 
as  it  appears  more  and  more  likely  to  the 
potential  offender  that  even  if  he  is  arrested, 
he  may  not  be  prosecuted  or  may  receive  a 
disproportionately  light  sentence. 

And  in  too  many  criminal  trials,  efficiency 
is  either  lost  or  converted  into  a  substitute 
for  fairness.  Nimierous  continuances  and 
the  failure  to  establish  computerized  sched- 
uling of  cases  produce  annoying  waits  for 
Witnesses  and  lost  time  for  police  officials. 
In  some  police  courts.  Judges  try  to  make  up 
for  lost  time  and  clear  their  calendars  by 
hearing  anywhere  from  50  to  100  coses  in 
a  day.  Innocence  and  guilt,  justice  and  in- 
justice are  usually  muddled  in  the  process. 
As  criminal  law  scholar  Edward  Barrett  has 
pointed  out,  "How  can  we  expect  respect 
for  the  law  ....  from  citizens  generally, 
when  their  personal  involvement  with  courts 
Is  in  mass-production  settings  where  even 
individual  explanations  by  defendants  must 
be  discouraged  in  order  to  clear  up  over- 
crowded calendars." 

One  prescription  for  Improvement  Is  mone- 
tary— a  greater  commitment  of  financial  re- 
sources to  the  hiring  of  more  able  prosecutors 
and  court  administrative  personnel.  An- 
other is  careful  re-examination  of  the  kinds 
of  matters  now  treated  In  the  criminal  proc- 


ess.   It  is  at  present  clogged  with  offenses  in- 
volving derelicts  and  vagrants  and  with  es- 
sentially administrative  problems  like  build- 
ing code  and  traffic  violations.    It  is  aston- 
ishing, for  example,   that  almost  one-third 
of  the  non-traffic  arrests  made  in  our  cities 
relate  to  public  Intoxication  and  that  in  our 
nation's  capital,  this  figure  reached  50  per- 
cent in  1965.     If  our  courts,  and.  for  that 
matter,  our  poUce  forces  as  well,  are  to  deal 
effectively  with  serious  crime,  they  must  be 
relieved    of    the    responslbUlty    for    keeping 
chronic  alcoholics  off  the  street.    Instead,  we 
must  follow  the  example  now  being  set  in 
such  cities  as  St.  Louis.  Washington.  Boston 
and  New  York  and  begin  teking  the  alcoholic 
completely  out  of  the  criminal  process.    Our 
overcrowded  jaU  cells  mvist  be  replaced  by 
cliiUcs  and  drying-out  centers.     If  we  can 
begin  to  treat  those  offenses  which  are  really 
public  health  problems  as  such,  and  those  of- 
fenses which  are  really  administrative  mat- 
ters as  such,  we  will  have  taken  a  giant  step 
toward  freeing  our  courts  to  deal  expediti- 
ously with  serious  crime. 

Finally,  we  must  begin  to  evaluate  and  to 
reform  the  Juvenile  court  systems  that  exUt 
in  every  State.  Many  of  the  problems  in 
these  courts  are  similar  to  those  that  mark 
the  enUre  Judicial  process — inefficiency,  In- 
sufficient personnel  and  Inadequate  faciUties. 
But  the  juvenile  court  system,  because  it  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  defendants  should 
be  dealt  with  informally,  raises  fundamental 
problems  of  procedural  fairness— problems 
which  no  longer  plague  the  courts  in  which 
adult  offenders  are  tried. 

Reform  of  the  Juvenile  courts  is  critical 
because  such  a  high  percentage  of  serious 
crime  is  committed  either  by  adolescents  or 
by  adult  offenders  who  were  involved  with 
the  law  when  they  were  adolescents.  The 
first  law  enforcement  officer  normally  seen 
by  the  serious  offender  is  the  youth  special- 
ist, and  the  first  courtroom  that  he  enters  is 
for  juvenile  offenders.  Whether  this  young- 
ster is  deterred  from  future  crimes  or  simply 
moves  on  to  more  serious  offenses  may  be  de- 
termined by  what  happens  in  these  first  con- 
tacts he  has  with  the  law  enforcement 
system. 

It  is  clear  that  from  a  crime  prevention 
standpoint  these  first  contacts  are  unsatis- 
factory as  things  now  stand.  To  see  just 
how  unsatisfactory  they  are,  one  need  only 
look  to  the  rate  of  recidivism  for  adolescent 
criminals.  The  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
Commission  reported,  for  example,  that  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  convicted  adult  of- 
fenders in  Washington  in  1965  had  records  as 
juvenile  offenders. 

There  Is  much  that  we  can  and  must  do  to 
improve   our    Juvenile   court   systems.    We 
should  wipe  out  the  arbitrariness  that  pro- 
duces \msupervised  dismissals  of  charges  by 
arresting     officers,     special     youth     division 
police  officer,  and  by  the  social  service  divi- 
sions  Of  the   juvenUe   courts.    We   should 
ensure  that  the  juvenUe  offender  who  Is  not 
brought  to  trial  because  his  act  was  not 
serious  enough  to  warrant  judicial  proceed- 
ings  does    not   simply   return   to   the   same 
environment  under  the  same  circumstances. 
If  we  do  not  wish   to  see  this  adolescent 
emerge  again  as  the  violator  of  a  more  basic 
norm  of  conduct,  then  we  must  establish  a 
full  range  of  remedial  services  to  which  he 
can  be  referred  after  rurming  afoul  of  the 
law  for  the  first  time.    Further,  we  need  to 
eliminate  the  delays  in  adjudication  which 
in  cities  like  Washington  may  be  for  as  long 
as  six  months  and  which  can  only  convince 
the  youth  that  we  are  not  really  concerned 
about   his    offense.    As    Court   of    Appeals 
Judge  E.  Barrett  Prettyman  notes,  "If  you 
bring  a  child  into  court  sU  months  after  he 
committed  the   offense  ...  you  might  as 
well  not  iM-lng  him  there."    Finally,  we  must 
end  the  unfairness  that  marks  the  Juvenile 
proceedings  in  all  too  many  of  our  states. 
Rules  that  deny  to  the  adolescent  his  right 
to  be  represented  by  counsel,  or  to  appeal,  or 


to  the  prlvUege  against  selX-lncrlminaUon, 
or  to  know  the  exact  facts  supporting  the 
aUegation  of  delinquency,  should  be  changed. 
Such  violations  of  fundamental  falnieas— 
whatever  their  "advantages"  in  flexibility — 
do  not  teach  young  people  that  the  game  Is 
worth  playing  by  the  rules. 

IV.   laiPROVINQ    TUB    i>BOBATION    AITO 
IMCASCERATIOM   FBOCESSK8 


We  have  now  brought  the  defendant 
through  arrest,  trial,  and  conviction,  and 
have  seen  what  might  be  done  to  improve 
these  processes  so  as  to  serve  the  end  of 
preventing  crime.  But  what  of  the  proc- 
esses that  follow  conviction?  In  brief,  ovx 
efforts  to  rehabUltate  convicted  criminals, 
particularly  young  people,  and  reintegrate 
them  into  the  community,  have  been  de- 
ficient. The  result  has  been  a  rate  ol 
recidivism  that  Is  Inexcusably  high. 

We  know  only  too  weU  that  urban  crime 
lE  not  distributed  evenly  by  social  and  eco- 
ncanic  class.  The  offenders  themselves  are 
normally  the  poor  and  the  alienated;  they 
are  the  young  people  we  have  failed  to  in- 
tegrate into  American  life.  The  possibUlty 
that  a  boy  from  the  poorest  area  of  a  city 
will  turn  to  crime  Is  something  like  twenty 
times  the  chance  that  a  boy  from*wealthy 
circumstances  will  do  so. 

A  recent  study  in  Atlanta  revealed  that 
over  57%  of  the  city's  juvenUe  deUnquenU 
came  from  the  lowest  Income  group,  com- 
prising only  24%  of  the  population. 

We  know  that  crime  is  associated  with 
lack  of  Jobs  and  lack  of  skUls.  The  number 
of  totally  unskilled  laborers  in  the  prison 
population  is  almoet  three  times  the  na- 
tional average.  Over  75%  of  the  men  in 
federal  prisons  lacked  steady  employment 
during  the  two  years  before  they  went  to 
jaU.  Over  86%  of  them  have  no  savings. 
As  Daniel  Glaser  notes  in  his  classic  work 
on  prisons:  "RegvUar  work  during  imprison- 
ment for  even  as  Uttle  as  one  year,  would 
be  the  longest  and  most  continuous  employ- 
ment experience  that  most  prisoners,  and 
especiaUy  the  younger  prisoners,  have  ever 

We  know   that   crime   is   associated    with 
lack  of  education.    For  example,  the  Atlanta 
study  found  that  the  typical  boy  sent  to  a 
state  training  school  was  3.4  years  behind 
his  contemporaries  in  basic  skills  like  read- 
ing  and   wrlUng.   and   that   almost   40%    of 
those   appearing   in   juvenUe   courts   were   6 
years  behind  the  average  youngster.    In  the 
age  group  from  25  to  34. 23%  of  the  American 
public  has  attended  at  least  one  year  of  col- 
lege and  over  57%  have  graduated  frwn  high 
school.     Less  than   5%    of   those   in   prison 
have  had  any  college  training  and  only  17%— 
less  than  Vi  the  national  average— have  fin- 
ished high  school.     Although  possessing  nor- 
mal intelligence,  the  average  federal  prisoner 
has  the  knowledge  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
fifth  grader.     Various  studies  reveal  that  be- 
tween 10  and  30%  of  all  federal  prisoners 
must  be  classified  as  functional  Illiterates. 

But  despite  aU  this  knowledge,  we  have 
done  very  little  to  offer  education  opportu- 
nities and  meaningful  job  training  to  con- 
victed criminals  or  to  help  probationers  and 
releasees  from  prison  achieve  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

We  should  now  undertake  to  modernize 
oxu  sentencing  and  Incarceration  processes. 
What  are  some  of  the  specific  reforms  that 
should  be  introduced? 

A.  Probation 
We  must  make  new  efforts  to  expand  and 
improve  our  use  of  probation.  At  present, 
only  about  one-third  of  those  convicted  of 
felonies  in  this  country  are  placed  on  pro- 
bation, although  experts  tell  us  that  this 
figure  could  be  doubled  without  endanger- 
ing the  safety  of  the  community.  In  11 
states  no  probation  services  at  all  exist  for 
persons  convicted  of  misdemeanors.  In  the 
rest  of  the  states  such  services  exist  on  a 
spotty  basU  at  best.    And,  In  over  20  percent 
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oX  the  nation's  counties,  probation  services 
lor  Juvenile  offenders  are  either  non-exist- 
ent or  fragmentary. 

Several  advantages  would  accrue  from  In- 
creasing the  use  of  probation.  For  one, 
It  would  reduce  the  expense  of  dealing  with 
convicted  criminals.  The  average  cost  of 
maintaining  a  man  on  probation  Is  any- 
where from  one-third  to  one-tenth  the  cost 
of  Imprisoning  him.  It  would  also  alleviate 
the  overcrowding  of  prison  facilities  and 
make  It  possible  for  those  who  are  In  prison 
to  receive  more  adequate  care  and  treatment. 
And  probation,  by  keeping  a  young  man  out 
of  prison,  can  keep  the  casual  offender  from 
being  turned  Into  a  hardened  criminal. 
Most  significantly,  probation,  If  properly  ad- 
ministered, can  serve  as  society's  first  step 
In  reclaiming  the  young  law  breaker.  With 
supervision,  help,  and  encouragement,  the 
probationer  can  return  to  school  or  find 
employment.  He  can  grow  to  understand 
the  causes  of  his  previous  behavior  and  learn 
to  work  out  his  problems  without  resorting 
again  to  crime.  He  can,  In  short,  become  a 
iiseful  citizen. 

But  unfortunately,  we  have  never  done 
what  was  necessary  to  ensure  that  probation 
would  mean  positive  rehabilitation. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  failed  to  provide 
adequate  supervision  for  probationers.  At 
a  minimum,  an  efficiently  run  service  re- 
quires one  officer  to  every  50  probationers. 
Rarely  has  any  Jurisdiction  In  this  nation 
approached  that  ratio. 

Currently,  a  probation  officer's  usual  case- 
load ranges  from  100  to  200  men.  Even 
within  the  federal  system,  the  ratio  of  officers 
to  probationers  averages  one  to  75.  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  a  Juvenile  court  probation 
officer  handles  an  average  of  92  cases.  At 
best  he  sees  his  charges  once  every  two  or 
three  weeks  for  10  to  15  minutes. 

We  have  also  failed  to  ensure  that  our 
probation  personnel  have  the  training  and 
the  understanding  to  handle  their  complex 
functions. 

Worst  of  all.  we  have  made  little  effort  to 
link  the  probation  officer  with  the  rest  of 
the  community.  The  rehabilitation  of  re- 
leased offenders  cannot  succeed  unless  pro- 
bation officers  have  close  working  contacts 
with  schools.  Job  training  programs,  and 
public  and  private  employment  services. 
Federally  financed  Job  training  programs 
have  been  as  deficient  as  any  others  In  this 
respect. 

The  availability  of  probation  has  been  too 
sharply  restricted  as  well.  Many  states  place 
absolute  bans  on  probation  where  the  of- 
fender has  a  previous  record  of  conviction  or 
Imprisonment.  Often  the  list  of  crimes  for 
which  probation  Is  unavailable  encompasses 
virtually  the  entire  range  of  urban  crime. 
And  In  cases  where  probation  Is  granted,  our 
coiui«  have  often  attached  excessive  and 
degrading  conditions  that  neither  relate  to 
the  treatment  of  the  probationer  nor  to  the 
protection  of  the  public.  For  example,  many 
states  require  the  posting  of  a  property  or 
surety  bond — a  condition  that  makes  super- 
vised release  Impossible  for  the  youthful 
Offender  who  may  most  deserve  and  need  It. 
Further.  It  Is  all  too  common  for  Judges  to 
condition  probation  on  a  prior  period  of 
detention  In  a  county  Jail.  Such  a  prereq- 
uisite serves  only  to  provide  the  convicted 
offender  with  a  taste  of  the  Incarceration 
that  he  has  already  been  found  not  to  re- 
quire. As  one  commentator  has  noted,  "If 
a  man  Is  ...  a  good  risk  for  probation  at 
the  expiration  of  a  county  Jail  sentence,  he 
Is  an  even  better  risk  without  such  a  sen- 
tence." 

Finally,  many  courts,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
prohibit  probationers  from  driving  cars, 
changing  Jobs,  entering  establishments  that 
■ell  intoxicating  liquor,  or  seeing  old  friends 
who  have  been  In  trouble  with  the  law. 
Often  these  prohibitions  are  not  essential  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  offender.  They 
■erve  only  to  make  him  feel  totally  estranged 


from  his  community.  The  more  he  tries  to 
fit  into  his  surroundings,  the  more  Ukely  he 
is  to  violate  the  conditions  of  release  and 
have  his  privileged  status  revoked. 

The  use  of  probation  and  supervised  re- 
lease as  an  alternatlte  to  Jail  sentences  Is  an 
essential  Ingredient  In  any  law  enforcement 
system  striving  to  rehabilitate  and  reintegrate 
criminal  offenders  back  Into  the  community. 
We  must  therefore  increase  our  commitment 
to  It  and  seek  to  reduce  the  disparities  and 
restrictions  In  Its  use.  For  example,  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  la  the  Eastern  District  of 
Michigan  has  established  a  Sentencing  Coun- 
cil where  all  membere  of  the  court  meet  with 
members  of  the  probation  department  and 
exchange  views  on  pending  sentences.  The 
Judges  of  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York 
do  the  same  thing  In  three-Judge  panels. 
Through  these  efforts,  greater  uniformity  In 
sentencing  has  been  achieved  and  the  use  of 
prison  terms  has  been  considerably  dimin- 
ished. This  same  linovatlon  could  well  be 
Introduced  In  other  federal  courts  and  In 
state  court  systems,  particularly  those  courts 
which  sit  within  the  boundaries  of  large 
cities. 

But  If  we  do  Increitse  the  use  of  probation, 
we  must  also  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
guarantee  Its  succes*  In  a  higher  percentage 
of  Individual  cases.  We  must  make  sure  that 
our  probation  services  work,  or  the  net  result 
of  Increasing  the  use  of  probation  will  be  that 
we  tiwn  more  people  loose  to  commit  more 
crimes.  Thus,  more  and  better  trained  per- 
sonnel will  be  requited  at  all  levels — federal, 
state,  and  local.  Efforts  to  link  probation 
services  with  school  systems.  Job  training 
programs,  and  employment  agencies  must  be 
undertaken.  If  the  financial  burdens  are  too 
great  for  local  government,  then  the  federal 
government  must  contribute  toward  the  cost. 
To  stint  in  applying  our  resources  In  the  field 
of  probation  Is  to  rob  many  of  our  young  peo- 
ple of  the  chance  for  a  decent  and  significant 
life. 

B.  Local  jail  conditions 

We  must  also  change  the  appalling  con- 
ditions that  exist  In  the  more  than  3,000 
oounty  and  nearly  10,000  town  Jails  In  this 
country.  Over  one  million  people  are  held  In 
these  institutions  tor  some  period  of  time 
each  year.  At  any  particular  time,  a  typical 
Jail  population  Is  composed  of  pre-trial  de- 
tainees who  could  not  meet  or  were  Ineligible 
for  ball,  probationers  serving  their  pre- 
scribed Incarceration  periods,  and  convicted 
petty  offenders.  S»me  of  these  people  are 
Innocent  of  any  crime;  others  are  hEirdened 
or  habitual  offenders.  Some  are  physically 
or  mentally  111;  others  are  degenerates. 

Most  significantly,  many  of  these  prisoners 
are  young.  In  196^,  approximately  100,000 
children  under  tha  age  of  18  spent  some 
period  of  time  In  Jails.  In  many  Jurisdic- 
tions, the  age.  phytlcal  condition,  and  past 
criminal  behavior  at  the  detainees  make  no 
difference;  all  are  thrown  together  in  the 
same  cells. 

Many  of  these  JaDs  are  in  deplorable  con- 
dition. More  than  40  percent  of  them  were 
built  before  1920.  Most  of  them  are  out- 
moded. They  are  dirty,  overcrowded,  and 
devoid  of  adequate  facilities.  Training  and 
educational  programs  are  virtually  non- 
existent. Barely  3  percent  of  their  personnel 
devote  their  time  to  treatment  and  train- 
ing. 

We  must  come  to  realize  how  Inverted  we 
have  allowed  the  entire  incarceration  process 
to  become.  The  worst  felon  who  goes  to 
prison  at  least  receives  some  minimal  care 
and  attention.  It  Is  the  suspect  and  the 
petty  offender  who  are  thrown  Into  decaying 
and  demeaning  local  Jail  cells. 

Through  the  us*  of  release  on  recogni- 
zance, fines,  suspended  sentences,  and  proba- 
tion, we  must  pare  down  the  Jail  population. 
Children  must  never  be  detained  In  jails,  and 
yoimg  adults — especially  those  who  have 
committed  minor  offenses  or  are  only  crimi- 
nal suspects — should  be  kept  apart  from  the 


more  hardened  Inmates.  We  miist  make 
every  effort  to  separate  out  the  sexual  per- 
vert, the  physically  ill,  and  the  mentally  (je. 
ficlent  and  provide  them  with  specialized 
treatment.  For  those  who  must  remain  la 
Jail  for  some  period  of  time  we  must  provide 
short-term  vocational  opportunities  and 
learning  experiences.  If  ovir  cities  and  towm 
cannot  bear  the  immediate  expense  o{  re- 
modeling and  enlarging  their  Incarceration 
facilities,  then  state  and  federal  funds  should 
be  made  available.  Grants  combined  with 
long-term  loans  and  subsidies  for  hiring 
trained  personnel  could  do  a  great  deal  to- 
ward relieving  our  Jail  problem.  Perhaps 
VISTA  volunteers  and  members  of  the  Teach- 
er  Corps  could  be  utilized  to  run  vocational 
and  educational  programs. 

Regardless  of  the  methods  we  employ  to 
Improve  Jail  conditions,  the  Important  con- 
sideration Is  that  we  do  Improve  them.  Even 
U  we  Ignore  the  humanitarian  and  philo- 
sophical reasons  for  instituting  these 
changes,  let  us.  at  least,  not  Ignore  the  prag- 
matic one,  for  Jails  as  they  presently  exist 
are  too  often  nothing  more  than  subsidized 
schools  for  crime. 

C.  Prison  reform 
To  Improve  the  incarceration  process,  this 
nation  must  reform  not  only  its  Jails,  but  lU 
prisons  as  well.  Our  prison  population  pres- 
ently Is  comprised  of  211,000  men  and  women, 
almost  all  of  whom  y/ill  be  released  some 
time.  If  our  present  recidivism  rate  con- 
tinues, then  at  least  one  out  of  three  of 
these  people  will  be  convicted  again  and  be 
returned  to  prison.  Still  others  will  violate 
parole  and  find  themselves  back  In  prison. 
A  significant  proportion  of  this  recurrent 
pattern  of  crime  could  be  prevented  if  our 
prison  system  did  a  better  Job  of  preparing 
its  Inmates  to  lead  productive  and  useful 
lives. 

To  begin  with,  we  need  better-trained 
staffs  In  prisons  and  Juvenile  detention  facil- 
ities. In  the  entire  nation,  oin:  adult  cor- 
rectional Institutions  are  served  by  a  total  ol 
only  50  full-time  psychiatrists  and  100  psy- 
chologists. The  ratio  of  teachers  and  voca- 
tional Instructors  to  inmatee  is  about  one  to 
400  and,  as  the  study  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  reveals,  these  same  disturbing 
figures  appear  again  when  we  turn  to  the 
Institutions  in  which  Juveniles  are  incar- 
cerated. Less  than  8  percent  of  those  em- 
ployed In  the  field  of  corrections  haye 
received  any  professional  education. 

Poor  pay  convinces  most  correctional  em- 
ployees to  change  to  other  Jobs.  As  a  con- 
sequence, most  prisons  face  a  yearly  turnover 
of  up  to  half  of  their  personnel. 

And  what  of  the  institutions  that  these 
men  run?  Many  have  Inferior  facilities; 
others  are  simply  overcrowded.  Severe 
physical  punishment  is  too  often  the  pre- 
scribed way  to  cope  with  recalcitrant  pris- 
oners. Just  this  summer,  a  federal  court 
proceeding  In  California  brought  to  light  the 
existence  of  a  "strip  cell"  in  Soledad.  the 
state's  new  "model"  medium  security  cor- 
rectional facility.  To  those  who  followed  the 
case,  it  was  shocking  to  read  that.  In  a  pro- 
gressive state  like  California,  men  could  be 
placed  in  cells  encrusted  with  excrement  that 
had  no  furnishings,  no  running  water,  no 
flush  toilets,  no  heat,  no  ventilation — cells 
where  men  might  remain  for  days  or  weeks 
without  a  shower  and  with  only  two  cups  of 
water  a  day. 

But  then  it  is  almost  as  shocking  to  find 
that  In  our  federal  prisons  only  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  iiunates  are  receiving  some 
vocational  training,  and  that  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  men  are  learning  skills. 

Aa  for  actual  employment  in  federal  prlaon 
industries,  less  than  25  percent  of  the  men 
are  employed  dally.  Their  wages  average 
only  $40  monthly  and  range  as  low  as  $10- 
a  sum  which  Is  high  compared  to  some  states 
where  prisoners  earn  only  4  cents  a  day.  In 
every  state,  statutes  passed  during  the  de- 
pression strictly  limit  the  gooda  that  prl»- 
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oners  can  produce  to  those  used  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  to  certain  agricultural  tools  and 
supplies. 

Most  of  the  work  done  by  prisoners  takes 
little  skill  and  rarely  do  Inmates  receive 
training  that  will  help  them  upon  release. 
Initial  studies  of  released  federal  convicts 
reveal  that  of  those  who  find  Jobs,  only  17 
percent  have  employment  related  to  their 
work  In  prison. 

In  1965,  Congress  passed  a  Rehabilitation 
Study  Act  to  make  possible  a  three-year 
examination  of  the  methods  for  attacking 
the  shortage  of  qualified  manpower  in  cor- 
rectional rehablUtatlon.  The  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  has  already  appro- 
priated some  $600,000  for  correctional  proj- 
ects. The  Manpower  Development  Training 
Act  now  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
demonstration  Job  training  programs  in  ovx 
prisons.  These  acts  are  a  beginning,  but 
that  Is  all.  We  must  now  make  a  commit- 
ment great  enough  to  ensure  that  no  person 
emerges  from  a  state  or  federal  prison  with- 
out the  educational  and  vocational  training 
needed  to  obtain  a  decent  Job  and  support 
lilmself  and  his  family. 

In  reaching  this  goal,  our  state  and  private 
universities  can  be  of  great  assistance.  At 
present,  few  of  them  have  made  any  attempt 
either  to  train  correctional  personnel  or 
place  their  own  students  In  internship  pro- 
grams at  prisons.  A  study  done  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
shows  that  of  some  149  universities  offering 
programs  related  to  crime,  only  ten  were 
placing  siny  of  their  students  in  correctional 
Institutions,  and  that  less  than  10  percent 
were  training  any  prison  personnel.  Out  of 
a  random  sample  of  362  universities  not 
offering  a  course  of  study  on  problems  of 
criminology,  only  9  percent  said  they  were 
considering  some  new  program  on  either 
corrections  or  law  enforcement.  The  only 
encouraging  sign  was  that  31  of  the  50  re- 
sponding Graduate  Schools  of  Social  Work 
had  placed  at  least  a  few  of  their  students 
In  oiu'  prisons  as  guidance  coxmselors. 

The  ties  between  our  universities  and  our 
prisons   must   be   broadened.     What  better 
way  exists  for  young  teachers  and  doctors 
and  engineers,  for  social  workers  and  crim- 
inologists and  attorneys  to  learn  about  the 
problems  of  the  poor  and  to  test  their  skills, 
than  by  working  in  the  prisons?    And  why 
should   not  Industry  and  labor   pool   their 
talents  to  set  up  various  facilities  in  all  of 
our   prisons — facilities   where    Inmates    can 
receive    not    only    sjieclallzed    training    but 
eam  decent   wages   and   a   guarantee   that 
satisfactory    performance   will   mean   a   job 
upon  release?     I  believe   it  would  be  very 
helpful   If   a  blue-ribbon  Presidential   Task 
Force  composed  of  leading  educators,  indus- 
trial managers,    and   union   representatives 
could  study  the  status  of  prison  vocational 
training  and  then  outline  a  national  pro- 
gram which,  through  combined  private  and 
public  efforts,  could  be  put  into  effect.     It 
would  also  be  useful  if  an  appointed  study 
group  could  examine  not  only  the  feasibil- 
ity  of   Increased    family    contacts    through 
conjugal  visitations  both  off  and  on  the  pris- 
on grounds,  but  also  the  ways  for  balancing 
more  evenly  the  needs  for  prison  order  and 
individual  fulfillment.     In  short,  the  possi- 
bilities for  improving  our  Incarceration  fa- 
cilities  are   virtually   unlimited.     With   cre- 
ative  thinking    and   imaginative   planning, 
we  can  turn  our  correctional   institutions 
Into  training  schools  from  which  productive 
and  useful  citizens  will  emerge. 

D.  The  post-incarceration  process 
We  must  drastically  change  otir  faulty 
handling  of  the  post-lncarceratlon  process. 
The  task  of  rehabilitating  the  offender— In 
particular  the  youthful  offender — only  be- 
gins when  he  leaves  prison.  The  parolee  or 
the  convict  who  has  fully  served  his  sen- 
tence needs  assistance  If  he  Is  to  adjust 


successfully  to  society.    At  present,  too  Uttle 
of  this  assistance  is  available. 

We  have  known  about  work-release  pro- 
grams— programs  in  which  pre-release  con- 
victs hold  Jobs  outside  the  prison  during 
the  day  and  return  to  it  at  night — since  the 
turn  of  the  centm^.  The  five  states  that 
have  Instituted  work-release  programs  have 
had  great  success  with  them.  The  same  Is 
true  for  the  recently  begun  federal  program 
which  now  has  some  476  prisoners  participat- 
ing In  it.  Not  only  does  work-release  re-ac- 
custom convicts  to  dealing  with  society,  but 
it  helps  men  to  support  their  families  and  to 
build  up  savings.  Nevertheless,  most  Juris- 
dictions are  as  imwUllng  now  as  they  were 
50  years  ago  to  undertake  such  programs. 

We  know  how  necessary  pre-release  orien- 
tation is.  Still,  we  have  made  little  progress 
In  putting  such  orientation  plans  into  effect. 
We  know  that  pre-release  centers  and  half- 
way houses  are  not  only  relatively  inexpen- 
sive but  extremely  useful  in  helping  the 
adolescent  or  the  adult  offender  make  the 
difficult  transition  from  a  completely  super- 
vised to  a  relatively  unregulated  existence. 
But  only  five  states  run  any  half-way  homes 
and  within  the  federal  system  little  effort  has 
been  made  to  expand  the  system  of  pre-re- 
lease centers  for  youthful  offenders  which  we 
established  whUe  I  was  Attorney  General. 

This  startling  gap  between  knowledge  and 
the  implementation  of  knowledge  appears  in 
virtually  every  phase  of  the  post-lncarcera- 
tlon process.  We  know  that  upon  his  release, 
the  ex-convlct  needs  funds  to  purchase  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter.  But  where  will  he 
get  these  funds?  He  has  Uttle  savings  be- 
cause he  has  earned  relatively  little  while  In 
prison.  Gratuities  from  the  state  normally 
consist  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  train  ticket, 
and  perhaps  $10  to  $20  in  cash.  In  all  but 
ten  states,  public  loans  are  unavailable,  and 
even  In  the  ten.  the  sums  obtainable  are  ex- 
tremely small. 

We  know  that  it  is  Important  for  the  ex- 
convlct  to  find  steady  employment  paying 
decent  wages  as  soon  after  his  release  as  pos- 
sible. Yet  large-scale  state  employment 
services  to  assist  him  are  non-existent.  A 
majority  of  those  who  obtain  work  beginning 
Immediately  after  prison  do  so  with  private 
and  not  public  assistance.  And  meaningful 
Jobs  at  decent  pay  are  hard  to  find.  Most 
wages  barely  reach  the  subsistence  level. 
The  average  federal  offender  earns  less  than 
$200  a  month  during  the  period  Immediately 
following  his  release.  Only  25  percent  of  all 
federal  releasees  work  even  80  percent  of  the 
time  during  their  first  months  out  of  prison, 
and  only  40  percent  obtain  this  much  work 
within  the  first  three  months.  During  this 
same  period,  nearly  20  percent  of  the  releases 
have  found  no  work  at  all. 

Everywhere  he  turns,  the  young  ex-convlct 
finds  that  the  government  which  has  urged 
him  to  pursue  a  normal,  law-abiding  life  Is 
the  same  government  that  bars  the  way  to 
that  pursuit.  In  some  states,  licensing  re- 
quirements may  prevent  the  releasee  from 
becoming  a  barber  or  an  embalmer — to  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  existing  prohibitions. 
By  reason  of  various  state  statutes,  certain 
manufacturers  cannot  employ  convicted 
felons.  Other  businessmen  will  not  employ 
them  because  the  state  has  taken  no  action 
to  help  the  ex-convict  obtain  an  employ- 
ment bond.  Public  employment  remains 
virtually  closed  to  the  releasee.  He  cannot 
even  qualify  for  unemployment  Insurance 
because  he  has  not  earned  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  during  the  preceding  year. 
And  all  of  this  takes  no  account  of  the  nat- 
ural barriers  that  stand  in  the  ex-convict's 
way  because  he  has  had  little  opportunity 
for  education  or  Job  training  while  he  was 
In  prison. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  ex-convlct 
must  normally  turn  to  friends  or  to  family 
for  assistance.  If  he  Is  rejected  by  them, 
then  his  next  step  Is  a  welfare  mission  on 


skid  row.  At  any  point  along  the  way  it 
may  simply  be  easier  for  him  to  return  to 
crime.  ^      .  . 

This  nightmarish  world  must  be  changed 
if  we  are  to  prevent  the  large-scale  recur- 
rence of  crime.    We  can  and  we  must  make 
the  road  of  the  released  prisoner  an  easier 
one  to  travel.     I  beUeve  it  is  time  for  the 
federal  government  and  the  states  to  under- 
take a  partnership  to  establish  a  system  of 
work-release  programs  and  pre-release  cen- 
ters   and    half-way    houses    of    meaningful 
scope.     I  beUeve,  too,  that  government  agen- 
cies should  begin  studying  the  posslbiUty  of 
encouraging  firms  which  contract  with  the 
government  to  hire  some  qualified  ex-con- 
victs.   At  the  same  time,  I  suggest  that  gov- 
ernment  must  lower   its   own   employment 
barriers.      Fovir    months    ago,    the    United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  eradicated 
the  requirement  that  an  applicant  for  fed- 
eral employment  state  whether  he  had  ever 
been  arrested.     This  Is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction,   but   the   applicant  may  stiU   be 
ineligible   for   employment   if   he   has   ever 
been  convicted  of  an  offense  after  he  reached 
the  age  of  21.     Not  all  employment  within 
the  federal  system  requires  security  clear- 
ance,   and    ex-convicts   must   not   be    arbi- 
trarily excluded  from  Jobs  for  which  they 
qualify.    We  must  also  expand  the  demon- 
stration bonding  progranns  now  being  run  by 
the    Department    of    Labor.      Similarly,    it 
would  seem  a  relatively  simple  task  to  amend 
our  unemployment  laws  and  establish  public 
loan  funds  to  help  the  ex-convlct  make  the 
transition   back   to   the   world   of   freedom. 
In  short,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  spend 
over  $2,000  a  year  to  Incarcerate  each  con- 
victed criminal  and  then  terminate  our  ex- 
penditure  the   moment  he  Is  released.    A 
penny-wise    and    pound-foolish    post-lncar- 
ceratlon   process    inevitably    produces    the 
recidivism    that    we    loudly    denounce    but 

quietly  refuse  to  prevent. 


V.   CONCttrSlON 

All  of  these  matters  are  vital  to  any  effort 
aimed  at  reducing  this  nation's  high  rate  of 
crime.  And  the  saUent  point  is  that  we  must 
start  now.  If  we  do  not  help  our  poUce,  un- 
clog  our  courts,  and  reform  our  incarcera- 
tion process,  we  can  expect  even  worse  prob- 
lems than  we  now  face. 

Yet,  even  as  we  undertake  the  specific 
tasks  of  reform,  we  must  understand  that 
there  is  more  to  discouraging  crime  and  ap- 
prehending criminals  than  Improving  law 
enforcement  or  even  providing  that  all  of 
our  young  people  are  adequately  educated 
and  can  obtain  jobs. 

There  Is  the  matter  of  the  spirit  as  well — 
of  public  attitudes,  of  our  values,  and  our 
support  for  law  enforcement. 

Crime  Is  not  Just  In  the  streets.  It  is  in 
the  suburbs  too.  It  is  in  white-collar  offices 
and  business.    And  It  is  organized. 

Too  often  there  is  a  tendency  to  dismiss 
tax  evasion  or  stock  fraud  as  unimportant, 
or  as  the  miscalculation  of  one  who  was  not 
clever  enough  to  stay  within  the  law.  But 
the  public  attitudes  which  condone  fixing— 
of  prices  or  of  traffic  tickets — are  attitudes 
which  undermine  respect  for  law  throughout 
the  society. 

Crime  in  the  streets  is  directly  related  to 
these  attitudes,  and  especlaUy  to  pubUc 
apathy  about  organized  crime.  The  young 
man  In  the  ghetto  who  decides  to  steal  rather 
than  make  that  extra  effort  to  find  work  is 
unquestionably  Infiuenced  by  the  success 
which  the  numbers  runner  down  the  block 
has  had.  The  bookmaker  or  the  narcotics 
pusher  is  all  too  often  the  only  conspicuous 
figure  of  success  In  the  ghetto,  the  one  who 
has  demonstrated  how  to  beat  the  system 
and  gain  wealth  and  prominence.  Similarly, 
the  worker  who  belongs  to  a  corrupt  union, 
or  the  businessman  who  must  pay  protection 
to  keep  his  business  or  his  life,  are  taught 
every  day — as  are  their  children — that  our 
legal  system  has  nothing  to  offer  them.    As 
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long  aa  the  public  cares  too  little  about  the 
racketeers  who  control  the  gambling  and  the 
narcotics  and  the  proetitutlon  that  feed  upon 
the  poor  and  the  weak,  there  will  be  young- 
sters who  see  the  gangster's  way  as  the 
model,  the  path  to  follow. 

Anomalies  of  public  attitude  also  Impede 
the  course  of  legislation  which  would  aid  In 
reducing  crime. 

For  example,  where  U  the  public  outcry 
for  more  effective  gun  laws?  Every  year, 
thousands  of  Americans  are  killed  by  fire- 
arms—5,634  m  1966  alone.  During  the  last 
six  years.  278  law  enforcement  offlcers  have 
been  killed  by  criminals — and  of  these  96 
percent  died  because  of  wounds  from  fire- 
arms. Of  the  weapons-users  responsible  for 
these  deaths,  66  percent  had  been  convicted 
of  crimes  before  acquiring  the  murder  weap- 
on. Each  year  over  one  million  Inexpen- 
sive mall  order  weapons  pass  unchecked 
across  state  lines.  Many  of  these  guns  go 
to  Juveniles.  Individuals  with  criminal  rec- 
ords, and  emotionally  unstable  persons. 
How  many  mass  murders  by  firearms  will 
the  public  need  before  It  demands  stronger 
national  and  local  legislation  to  control 
their  sale  and  possession. 

The  field  of  narcotics  Is  another  example. 
It  Is  only  In  recent  years  that  we  have  Iseen 
able  to  gain  public  recognition  that  the  ad- 
dict should  not  be  punished  in  the  same 
way  as  the  wholesale  pusher,  that  addiction 
Is  a  medical  problem  and  should  be  treated 
aa  such.  Even  so.  the  1966  federal  legisla- 
tion authorizing  civil  commitment  of  ad- 
dicts accused  of  crime  Is  so  saddled  with 
limitations  as  to  be  unavailable  to  those 
who  might  profit  most  from  medical  care. 
As  long  as  we  Just  run  addicts  though  our 
prisons  and  back  out  onto  the  street,  we 
cannot  hope  to  have  much  Impact  on  the 
rate  of  crime  associated  with  the  necessity 
of  stealing  enough  money  to  buy  drugs. 
The  broadening  of  the  medical  treatment 
aspects  of  last  year's  legislation  should  be 
high  on  our  list  of  priorities. 

Still  another  example  relates  to  car  theft. 
The  public  approves.  It  appears,  of  heavy 
penalties  against  car  theft,  without  realizing 
that  literally  thousands  of  such  thefts  every 
year   are   by   teenagers  whose  motive   Is   no 
worse  than  wanting  to  take  their  girl  for  a 
ride.    It  would  be  better  If  we  concentrated 
our  efforts  on  making  It  more  difficult  to  take 
the  car — on  developing  Jump-proof  Ignitions 
and  enacting  legislation  to  punish  the  manu- 
facture for  mailing  of  master  Ignition  keys. 
Finally,  public  attitudes  impede  the  course 
of  law  enforcement.    Incidents  like  the  slay- 
ing of  Kitty  Genovese,  which  occur,  trag- 
ically, in  one  form  or  another  almost  dally 
attest  to  the  public's  lack  of  support  of  the 
police — in  the  last  analysis,  of  an  almost 
complete   breaking   of  the   bonds   of   com- 
munity.   In  the  end,  we  can  never  demand 
very  much  from  our  law  enforcement  system 
if  we  cannot  cooperate  with  it  and  with  our 
brothers  in  society. 

Tom  Paine  once  boasted  that  America  had 
a  message  to  tell  the  world  and  that  message 
was  that  we  stood  as  a  nation  "where  the  law 
is  king."  The  task  today,  tomorrow,  and  of 
the  years  to  come.  Is  to  transform  this  state- 
ment Into  reality. 


West  Virginia.  I  already  knew  of  his  per- 
sonal stature  as  a  military  leader,  but  I 
witnessed  a  very  pleasant  and  happy 
establishment  of  rapport  between  Ad- 
miral McDonald  and  the  people  of  the 
Mountain  State  who  were  present  for  the 
Veterans'  Day  activities  at  Welch.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  instrumental  In 
having  Admiral  McDonald's  views  pre- 
sented to  my  fellow  citizens,  and  I  ask 
that  the  Admiral's  December  1,  1966,  let- 
ter and  November  11  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  thia  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CHixr  or  NAvAi.  Operations. 

December  1. 1966. 

Hon.  ROBEBT  C.  Btsd, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Btrd:  X  am  very  privileged 
and  honored  that  you  should  wish  to  insert 
my  Welch  speech  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  I  am  pleased  to  furnish  the  copy  you 
requested. 

Although  I  very  much  appreciate  your  kina 
remarks,  as  well  as  those  I  have  received  from 
many  citizens  of  Welch  and  McDowell 
County,  they  really  are  superfluoua.  because 
nothing  I  contributed!  can  possibly  match  my 
own  enjoyment  of  thi  day  I  spent  In  Welch. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  warmth  and  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  that 
small  town  and  county  In  their  celebration 
of  our  national  holiday.  Their  pride  and 
patriotism  have  given  me  refreshed  faith  in 
the  true  strength  of  the  American  people  and 
a  deep  reasBurance  that  those  things  which 
made  our  nation  grett  endure  In  the  hearts 
of  its  citizens. 

It  was  a  privilege— a  very  heartfelt  privi- 
lege— to  share  that  day  with  them,  and  with 
you.  Both  Mis.  McDonald  and  I  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  which  made  that  possible 
for  us. 

Sincerely, 

DAvm  L.  McDONAUB. 

Remarks  by  Adm.  David  L.  McDonald.  PSN, 
Chiet  or  Naval  Operations  on  Veterans' 
Day  at  Welch.  W.  Va— November  11,  1966 


welch,  w.  va.,  meets  adm.  david 
Mcdonald 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  instrumental  in  arrang- 
ing for  Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  U.S.  Navy,  to  visit 
Welch,  W.  Va.,  to  address  the  Veterans' 
Day  conclave  there  on  November  11  of 
last  year. 

I  was  greatly  Impressed  by  Admiral 
McDonald's  remarks  and  his  depth  of 
understanding  of  the  economic  and  in- 
dustrial facts  regarding  the  State  of 


Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 
I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportxmlty  to 
visit  West  Virginia  and  particularly  to  come 
to  Welch.  Some  might  wonder  why  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Opertt|ons  comes  to  an  area 
which  is  so  far  froit  the  sea  to  talk  about 
the  Navy.  First  of  all,  I  came  because  I  was 
Invited  by  your  good  friend  and  mine — Sena- 
tor Robert  0.  Byrd,  eecond,  your  celebration 
is  a  demonstration  of  patriotism  rarely,  if 
ever,  surpassed  anywhere;  and  finally  the 
mere  fact  that  you  are  an  inland  area  in 
no  way  Indicates  what  I  know  Is  your  Inter- 
est In  our  country's  Navy. 

Your  state  and  the  products  of  your  state 
have  a  very  close  aaeoclatlon  with  the  Navy. 
For  inttance.  today  there  are  more  than 
8.000  West  Virginians  in  our  Navy;  you  have 
provided  us  with  23  Admirals — three  of 
which  are  still  on  active  duty.  Further- 
more, eight  West  Virginians  have  been 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
while  serving  on  active  duty  In  the  naval 
establishment — foul  In  the  Navy  and  four  in 
the  Marine  Cori)s. 

And  I  wonder  if  you  realize  that  even 
though  West  Vlrglala  produces  only  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  ooal  mined  in  the  United 
States,  you  provide  between  80  and  90  per 
cent  of  all  the  coal  which  our  country  ex- 
ports. With  almost  all  of  it  traveUlng  by 
sea.  And,  of  courte,  McDowell  County  is 
West  Virginia's  top  coal  producing  area.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  0J3.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce In  West  Vlrgima  estimates  that  the 
present  annual  export  value  of  West  Virginia 
products  Is  more  than  $350,000,000,  and  again 
I  say  almost  aU  of  this  travels  through  the 


medium  which  your  Navy  Is  charged  with 
protecting;  namely,  the  free  oceans  of  the 
world. 

Today,  I  think  it  most  appropriate  for  an 
active  duty  military  man — talking  on  Veter- 
ans' Day — ^to  talk  about  South  Vietnam;  aa 
operation  which  is  increasing  the  popula- 
tlon  of  U.S.  veterans.  Although  all  of  m 
wish  that  conflict  was  not  necessary,  we  be- 
lleve  that  what  we  are  doing  In  ^^etnam 
simply  must  be  done,  and  I  know  that  you 
share  my  pride  in  those  yoimg  men  who  are 
today  devoting  their  lives  to  their  country  in 
combat.  I  can  assure  you,  you  would  be 
even  prouder  if  you  were  able  to  see  them 
and  see  the  Job  they  are  doing. 

I  returned  from  Vietnam  Just  day  before 
yesterday.    While  I  was  out  there  I  placed 
decorations  for  valor  and  purple  hearts  for 
combat  inflicted  Injuries  upon  the  breasts  of 
17  Servicemen.    I  was  reminded  then  how 
unfortiinate  it  is  that  with  all  of  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  in  this  world, 
men  haven't  yet  learned   to  Uve   at  peace 
with  each  other.    On  the  other  hand  as  I  pre- 
sented these  decorations  It  was  a  source  of 
comfort  and  pride  to  realize  that  our  young 
men  of  this  generation  are  demonstrating 
the  same  cotirage  which  their  forefathers  ex- 
hibited  in  making  our  country  what  It  1b 
today.    I  talked  to  large  numbers  of  both 
offlcers  and  enUsted  personnel.    The  general 
impression  that  I  got  was  that  they  felt  that 
they  were   engaged   In  a   most  worth-while 
effort,  and  they  were  doing  their  very  best  to 
discharge  their  responslblUtles  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  their  capabUities.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  talked  to  many  individuals  who  live 
not  far  from  here.    Among  those  with  whom 
I  talked  was  Chief  Storekeeper  John  Mege- 
Uch  from  Bluefleld,  and  James  L.  Skeens  from 
Princeton — both  of  whom  are  serving  on  the 
aircraft  carrier   Coral   Sea.     Not  far  away. 
and  steaming  In  that  same  South  China  Sea 
aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  Constellation.  I 
talked  to  Jerry  Mosley.  who  is  from  Glen 
Rogers;    to   Richard  Blankenshlp.  who  Ie  a 
Third  Class  Boatswain's  Mate  from  Panther, 
West  Virginia;  Kenneth  Browning  from  Jus- 
tice; William  A.  Kldd  from  Huntington,  and  a 
young  man  named  Whlttlngton  from  Nltro. 
Upon  leaving  SVN  and  prior  to  coming  back 
to  Washington,  I  visited  one  of  the  Navy's 
most  Important  bases  in  the  Par  East,  and 
that  Is  the  one  located  at  Sublc  Bay  In  the 
Philippines.    That  entire  complex  Is  today 
under  the  conmiand  of  Rear  Admiral  Gilke- 
son,  who  was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis  from  Bluefield,  and  from 
that  same  Bluefleld,  I  also  talked  with  Lieu- 
tenant H.  S.  Tyree,  Jr.,  who  today  Is  flying 
Navy  multi-engine  patrol  planes  throughout 
the  Southeast  Asian  area  In  connection  with 
our  combat  operations  In  South  Vietnam. 
All  of  these  men  are  busily  engaged  In  our 
overall  effort  to  Insxire  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  have  the  kind  of  government  they 
themselves  want. 

Now  I  would  like  to  outline  for  you  some 
of  the  U.S.  Navy's  participation  in  Vietnam 
today.  In  doing  that,  I  think  I  should  begin 
by  pointing  out  that  our  participation  really 
started  when  the  Navy  was  the  first  to  carry 
out  the  two  Initial  decisions  that  Involved 
US  Forces  In  actual  combat;  that  Is,  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  landing 
of  combat  forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  realize  that, 
when  the  decision  was  made  to  launch  air 
strikes  against  North  Vietnam  in  retaliation 
for  attacks  on  our  ships  and  barracks,  those 
strikes  were  flown  by  Navy  airplanes  from  the 
decks  of  Navy  aircraft  carriers.  Why  wa» 
that?  Well,  it  was  for  a  niunber  of  reasona. 
It  was  because  the  carriers  were  there.  « 
was  because  they  were  ready.  And  here  is  a 
very  Important  point — since  those  ships  were 
reaUy  U.S.  sovereign  territory  operating  on 
the  free  high  seas,  they  could  be  used  at  the 
order  of  our  President,  at  any  time,  in  any 
manner  he  chose,  without  Involving  such 
things  as  base  rights  in  another  country. 
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Por  similar  reasons — the  first  U.S.  combat 
forces  sent  mto  South  Vietnam  were  the 
united  States  Marines.  Within  a  very  short 
tune  after  the  decUlon  was  made  to  commit 
our  troops,  more  than  20.000  Marines  were 
landed  In  full  combat  strength  from  Navy 
unnhlblous  ships  under  the  cover  of  the 
juns  and  airplanes  of  the  Navy's  Seventh 
yieet  And  although  no  opposition  was  en- 
countered at  that  time.  It  was  reassuring  to 
vnow  that  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  team 
could  have  put  those  men  successfully  ashore 
in  the  face  of  any  conceivable  opposition  they 
could  have  encountered.  I  think  the  Viet 
Cong  knew  that,  and  I  think  they  were  smart 
enough  not  to  even  try  to  oppose  them. 

Prom  those  beginnings,  the  Navy's  par- 
ticipation In  Vietnam  has  expanded  con- 
siderably. ^  ^  .  . 
For  example,  when  the  war  started,  we  had 
three  aircraft  carriers  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
but  as  the  need  for  air  strikes  grew  faster 
than  air  bases  covUd  be  built,  we  rapidly 
committed  four,  and  then  five  aircraft  car- 
riers We  are  stm  keeping  five  attack  air- 
craft carriers  in  the  Western  Pacific,  with 
three  in  continuous  combat  operations.  Prom 
these  carriers  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
all  the  air  strikes  into  North  Vietnam  are 
being  launched. 

There  Is  another  part  connected  with  the 
air  war  in  Vietnam  that  I  want  to  mention 
to  you,  and  that  is  the  rescue  force  stationed 
Just  off  North  Vietnam  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf. 
As  of  yesterday.  Navy  ships  and  heUcopters — 
together  with  Air  Force  amphibious  planes — 
had  rescued  a  total  of  228  U.S.  pilots  and 
alrcrewmen  from  the  waters  of  that  GuU.  Of 
course,  a  number  of  others  have  been  rescued 
from  the  territory  of  North  Vietnam  itseU. 
That  Is  really  a  fantastic  accomplishment — 
one  that  is  terribly  important  to  all  our  pUota 
and  their  famUies.  and  to  the  nation  Itself, 
since  each  trained  pilot  represente  about  a 
half -million  dollar  Investment  that  is  almost 
replaceable  today. 

Those  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
Navy's  partlcipaUon  in  the  air  war  In  Viet- 
nam, but  of  course,  they  are  only  a  fraction 
of  our  overall  efforts  out  there.  For  Instance, 
the  carriers  belong  to  and  are  supported  by 
the  entire  Seventh  Fleet,  which  conslste  of 
about  140  ships  and  70,000  men.  Not  aU  of 
them  are  In  action  at  once,  of  course,  but 
dozens  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  ships  are  on 
station  every  day  from  almost  as  far  north 
as  Haiphong,  In  North  Vietnam,  all  the  way 
down  around  the  tip  of  South  Vietnam  and 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Slam. 

One  of  the  most  direct  contributions  those 
ships  make  to  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  Is 
gunfire  support.  This  may  be  in  direct  sup- 
port of  troops — Including  the  U.S.  Marines 
and  Army,  the  South  Vietnamese,  the  Kore- 
ans, or  the  Australians— or  It  may  be  in  the 
destruction  of  Viet  Cong  camps  and  sup- 
plies—but every  single  day,  ships  of  the  Sev- 
enth Fleet  fire  more  than  lOOC  rovmds  of 
(hore  bombardment.  That  firepower  is  some- 
tWng  the  Viet  Cong  have  really  come  to 
respect. 

The  Navy  also  has  a  substantial  commit- 
ment vrtthln  South  Vietnam  Itself  and  In 
the  waters  Just  off  shore.  In  fact,  there  are 
more  than  22,000  Navy  men  actually  sta- 
tioned In  South  Vietnam  today.  About  3000 
of  them  are  the  doctors,  dentlste,  chaplains 
and  hospital  corpsmen  serving  with  the  Ma- 
rines. In  addition,  about  6000  Navy  con- 
struction men — we  call  them  Seabeea — are 
building  airfields  and  base  facmtles  in  vari- 
ous areas. 

The  other  13,000  personnel  are  spread 
among  many  different  commands  and  activi- 
ties, but  there  are  two  particular  Navy  efforto 
In  South  Vietnam  that  I  want  to  mention. 
One  is  an  operation  we  are  conducting  with 
the  Vietnamese  Navy  to  prevent  the  Viet 
Cong  from  receiving  any  relnforcemente  or 
aupplles  from  the  sea.  Now  that  might  not 
sound  like  a  very  big  Job,  but  let's  look  at  a 
Similar  problem  we  bad  here  at  home  one 


time.  We  caUed  it  "Prohibition."  The  coast- 
line of  South  Vietnam  is  Just  about  the  same 
length  as  the  coastUne  of  the  United  States 
between  Boston  and  Cape  Kennedy,  and  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  once  had  the  Job  of  cutting 
off  all  liquor  traffic  In  that  area.  The  force 
they  needed  grew  until  It  Included:  25  de- 
stroyers; 16  cutters;  226  patrol  boats;  nine 
major  shore  bases;  five  floating  bases;  and 
240  beach  patrol  stations  with  3840  men. 

In  World  War  II.  the  anti-spy  network 
along  that  same  coastline  Included  the  same 
weight  of  effort,  plus  1353  dogs,  2415  horses, 
and  13,151  men — and  every  mile  was  in 
friendly  hands! 

Compare  that  with  South  Vietnam,  whwe 
we  are  dealing  with  40  to  50,000  Junks  along 
a  coastline  that  Is  held  by  the  enemy  in 
many  places.  It  was — and  still  Is — a  major 
effort  to  patrol  It  effectively.  However,  our 
force — ^whlch  now  Includes  everything  from 
motorized  Junks  up  to  destroyers  and  patrol 
aircraft — Is  contlnuovisly  sweeping  the  area 
from  the  shore  out  to  40  miles  at  sea,  and 
there  Is  evidence  to  Indicate  that  the  Viet 
Cong  are  no  longer  receiving  any  appreciable 
amount  of  men  or  material  by  sea.  Another 
effort  In  SVN  Is  our  endeavor  to  Interrupt  the 
Viet  Cong  logistic  and  taxation  practices  In 
which  they  engage  along  the  river  water 
ways.  This  is  a  difficult  and  hazardous  un- 
dertaking but  I  believe  that  It  wUl  soon  be 
paying  off. 

There  is  another  aspect  about  the  sea  and 
the  war  In  Vietnam  that  should  never  be 
forgotten.  It  is  not  a  strictly  Navy  opera- 
tion, but  It  Is  a  Navy  responsibility,  and  It 
Is  very  Important.  I  am  talking  about  sea- 
lift— the  unrewarding,  backbreaklng.  frus- 
trating, and  often  dull  task  of  getting  the 
equipment  and  supplies  to  the  fighting  men 
of  the  United  States  and  her  allies  wherever 
they  may  be  fighting.  Because,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  If  we  cannot  do  that,  we  can  no 
longer  fight  anywhere  In  the  world  except 
on  this  North  American  continent.  That  Is 
a  very  simple,  very  fundamental  fact,  but 
too  few  people  appreciate  it. 

Maybe  one  reason   is  that  so  many   ad- 
vances have  been   made   in  aviation   that 
somehow  ships  don't  seem  so  Important  any- 
more.    WeU.  aviation  has  made  advances — 
tTMnendous  advances — in  the  past  20  years, 
and  there  are  more  coming.    I  shoxUd  know 
because  I  flrst  soloed  an  airplane  In  1929 
and  I've  been  either  In  or  around  aviation 
ever  since.    But  even  in  this  air  age,  98  per 
cent  of  all   the  material  going  to  Vietnam 
BtlU  goes  by  sea.    This  Includes  all  the  heavy 
equipment,  all  the  food,  most  all  the  am- 
munition, all  the  construction  materials,  and 
all  the  fuel— Including  the  aviation  fuel  nec- 
essary to  fiy  the  transport  planes  back  home 
after  they  reach  Vietnam.     Right  now,  ships 
owned    or    chartered    by    the    MlUtary    Sea 
Transportation    Service    are    landing    more 
than  900,000  tons  of  dry  cargo  In  South  Viet- 
nam  every  month.    That's  dry  cargo  alone; 
It  doesn't  Include  any  fuels;  and  to  do  that, 
the  number  of  ships  carrying  cargo  to  Viet- 
nam has  Increased  from  60  to  393  In  the  last 
18  months.    We  in  the  Navy  must  not  only 
provide  the  means  of  delivering  this  cargo, 
but — even    more    important — we    must    also 
have  the  means  of  making  certain  that  these 
ocean  lifelines  are  never  closed  to  the  United 

These  tilings  which  I  have  related  are,  I 
think,  the  hlghllghte  of  the  Navy's  partici- 
pation in  the  war  In  Vietnam.  But  some- 
day that  war  is  going  to  end;  and  after 
Vietnam  what?  I  don't  propose  to  have  all 
the  answers  as  to  what  might  happen  when 
the  Vietnam  operation  has  been  successfully 
concluded,  but  I  do  have  some  definite  Ideas 
as  to  the  role  or  roles  which  the  Navy  can 
continue  to  play  even  after  Vietnam. 

I  am  certain  that  our  nuclear  powered,  bal- 
listic missile  carrying  Polaris  submarines 
win  continue  to  be  a  most  important  asset 
in  our  country's  nuclear  deterrent  arsenal. 
Their  great  survivability  will  always  make 


them  ui^uely  valuable.    1  also  believe  that 
In  the  future,  we  will  protoably  continue  to 
have  situations  like  those  which  have  arisen 
in  the  last  15  years  at  Suez,  the  Tachen 
Islands,  Lebanon,  the  Cuban  affair,  and  the 
recent  problem  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Therefore.   I    see   no    reason   why   the   Navy 
shouldn't  play  Just  as  important  a  role  in 
these  situations  in  the  future  as  it  has  in 
the  past.    And.  if  perchance  we  should  have 
problems    with   respect    to   obtaining   base 
righta  on  foreign  soil  or  overfllghta  of  other 
countries,   the   striking  forces  of   the   Navy 
with   their   mobile   air   power  will   be   more 
Important  still  because— after  all — a  ship  is 
United  States  sovereign  territory  and  its  free 
movement  upon  the  high  seas,  together  with 
ite  built-in  Belf-sufflclency,  makes  It  a  most 
vital   weapons  system  In  the  hands  of  our 
President. 

The  foregoing   Items  which   I  have  pro- 
jected into  the  future  are  really  no  more 
nor  less  than  what  we  have  experienced  In 
the  past.    There  is,  however,  one  thing  the 
futvire   might   hold   for   tis   with   which   we 
haven't    been    too    concerned    in    the    past. 
With  the  advancement  of  the  ocean  sciences 
and  deep  ocean  exploration,  we  may  well 
run    Into   a   new   problem   in   the    area   of 
national  sovereignty  with  respect  to  those 
areas  of  the  seabed  which  we  have  been  able 
to  develop.    Today,  each  country  has  sov- 
ereignty over  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  out 
to  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf.    But 
as  our  explorations  go  deeper  and  deeper  we 
might  consider  who  will  exercise  sovereignty 
over    these    ocean    depths.     Will    a    nation 
which  has  sovereign  righta  over  a  particular 
portion  of  what  Is  now  the  free  oceans'  sea- 
bed control  the  waters  above  that  seabed  the 
way    a    nation    now   controls    the    airspace 
above  the  sovereign  land  mass?     If  so.  wlU 
the  sea  continue  to  be  free?     When  the  time 
comes  for  such  problems  to  be  settled  at 
the  international  conference  table,  we  must 
make   certain  that   we  have   the  power  to 
make  oiu"  voices  heard  and.  perhaps  more 
importantly,  we  must  make  certain  that  we 
have   the  power — the   seapower — to   enforce 
any  agreementa  which  may  be  reached  in 
such  matters. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  never  forget  that 
our  way  of  life  depends — among  other 
things — upon  our  country's  ability  to  both 
export  and  import,  and  that  almost  all  of 
the  things  which  are  exported  and  Imported 
travel  by  sea,  and  that  in  order  to  ensure 
that  these  ocean  highways  remain  available 
to  us — both  in  peace  and  war — an  adequate 
Navy  is  most  essential. 


CONCLUSION    OP   MORNING    BUSI- 
NESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
further    morning     business?     If    not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


SENATE  RULES— AMENDMENT  OP 

RULE   XXn,   RELATING   TO 

CLOTURE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  6),  amending  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate. 

ORDER  FOB  ADJOTJRNMEirr  AND  VOTE  OH 
CL0TT7BS  MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  a  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  dinner  for  youth  will  be 
held  tomorrow  at  midday,  and  because 
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two  students  from  each  State  will  be 
present  there,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  vmtil 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow,  that  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business  from  12  o'cloclt  noon  to  12:30 
p.m.  tomorrow,  and  that  the  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion  now  at  the  desk  take 
place  1  hour  thereafter,  or  at  1:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
that  order  will  take  care  of  the  dinner 
and  the  vote.  While  I  dislike  very  much 
to  set  a  precedent  relative  to  abrogation 
of  the  rules  as  set  down  in  the  book,  I 
feel,  after  discussion  with  certain  inter- 
ested Senators,  that  this  is  the  best  way 
in  which  to  handle  the  situation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  beginning  at  12:30  p.m.  tomorrow, 
the  time  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  and  the  minority  leaders,  or 
whomever  they  may  designate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  has 
the  Senator  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] and  with  other  Senators? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  not.  but  I 
have  discussed  it  with  the  minority 
leader,  and  we  thought  that  an  equal 
division  of  the  time  was  quite  fair.  It 
has  been  done  before.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  time  limitation,  at 
1 :30  pjn.,  the  vote  will  take  place  on  the 
cloture  motion.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  prior  order  to  that  effect. 


THE  COMPETENT  CITY:  AN  ACTION 
PROGRAM  FOR  URBAN  AMERICA 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  num- 
ber of  bUls  dealing  with  urban  affairs, 
which  I  shall  discuss  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  held  6  weeks 
of  hearings  last  year  on  the  Federal  role 
in  urban  affairs.  We  heard  the  testimony 
of  75  witnesses — ^Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials,  representatives  of  in- 
dustry, labor,  finance,  universities,  foim- 
dations,  private  organizations,  and  the 
ranks  of  the  citizens  themselves. 

Our  inquiry  was  wide  ranging.  We 
proceeded  from  the  premise  that  the  ap- 
propriate organization  of  the  Federal 
Government's  efforts — and  therefore  the 
direction  of  our  national  efforts — to  solve 
the  continuing  problems  of  American 
cities  should  be  determined  by  examin- 
ing the  natxire  of  the  problems  them- 
selves. 

Our  witnesses  described  urban  Ameri- 
ca. We  examined  both  sides  of  the  urban 
coin.  On  one  side  we  found  the  highest 
standard  of  living  known  to  man,  a 
strong  and  growing  economy,  high  wages, 
and  record  employment. 

The  other  side  of  the  urban  coin  Is 
etched  with  the  acid  of  despair.    There 


Is  an  urban  America  seething  with  dis- 
content, erupting  in  violence,  rotting  at 
the  core  of  its  cities,  bound  with  the 
chains  of  problems  too  long  unsolved 
and  too  massive  to  be  ignored. 

Witnesses  recited  a  long  series  of  sta- 
tistics, calculated  to  demonstrate  the 
magnitude  of  the  crisis — but  so  familiar 
that  we  have  become  immune  to  their 
significance. 

We  heard  from  witnesses,  too,  who  live 
with— and  are— the  statistics.  They  de- 
scribed the  hopelessness  that  comes  from 
cycle  after  cycle  of  frustration  and  de- 
spair— from  dangling  on  the  cliff  be- 
tween unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment. Their  children  attend  schools 
described  by  educators  as  custodial — 
not  educational — institutions.  And  they 
spend  a  far  greater  proportion  of  their 
meager  incomes  than  the  rest  of  us  on 
the  basic  necessities— ifood,  shelter,  and 
clothing. 

Sixteen  million  poor  live  in  our  metro- 
politan areas — 10  million  in  the  central 
cities  of  America.  Another  26  million 
live  in  the  shadowland  of  deprivation— 
with  incomes  above  the  minimum  pover- 
ty level,  but  below  what  most  authorities 
define  as  "adequate"  means. 

But  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  re- 
gard our  poor  and  near-poor  as  basically 
different  from  the  rest  of  us — with  dif- 
ferent hopes  and  different  dreams.  Like 
all  Americans,  they  want  a  decent  job 
and  a  home  in  a  decent  environment. 
The  urban  poor  want  to  participate  in 
the  American  free  enterprise  system. 
This  system  has  worked  for  most  Amer- 
icans— now  we  must  make  it  work  for  all. 

The  crisis  in  the  American  city  Is  a 
crisis  of  doubt — doubt  that  the  promise 
of  America  can  be  kept.  It  is  the  danger 
that  exists  when  a  legitimate  hope  is 
frustrated  and  aspirations  destroyed. 
For  when  men  cannot  accomplish  their 
goals  In  acceptable  ways,  they  resort  to 
shortcuts — and  far  to©  often,  violence  is 
the  shortcut  chosen. 

Violence  is  self-defeating.  It  cannot 
result  in  true  progress.  But  one  of  the 
tragic  lessons  of  last  summer's  riots  was 
that  violence — the  last  alternative— of- 
ten accomplished  short-term  results 
where  reasoned  approaches  and  orderly 
protest  failed.  Riots  seemed  to  produce 
results — from  sprinklers  on  fire  hydrants 
to  Increase  job  opi>ortunities. 

Law  and  order  must  be  maintained. 
But  punishment  alone  is  no  answer.  Or- 
derly cities  cannot  be  based  on  the  pas- 
sive order  of  a  citizenry  bowed  Into  sub- 
mission. They  must  be  built  on  the 
order  of  a  democracy  working  together 
for  the  common  good. 

Trucks,  tanks,  troops,  and  gims  can  re- 
strain violence.  But  only  citizens  can 
maintain  democracy— citizens  with  the 
self-respect  that  comes  from  participa- 
tion in  the  society  and  the  recognition 
of  the  rewards  of  initiative.  Citizens  de- 
nied the  chance  to  achieve  self-respect — 
economic,  social,  and  moral — are  denied 
fimdamental  justice. 

How,  then,  shall  we  attain  this  justice? 
Not  by  talk.  We  have  talked  a  great 
deal  about  the  problems  of  our  cities. 
To  solve  them,  we  have  too  often  resorted 
to  rhetoric — our  most  abundant  re- 
source. 

Nor  will  we  attain  our  objectives  by 


continuing  on  our  present  course.  The 
temptation  to  do  so  is  great.  We  are  at 
war  in  southeast  Asia.  We  have  com- 
mitted the  lives  of  our  men  and  the  ma- 
terial of  our  industry  to  the  defense  of 
a  nation  thousands  of  miles  away.  And 
when  foreign  battle  threatens,  domestic 
efforts  slow.  We  are  tempted,  then,  to 
trust  to  good  luck  and  fortune  to  muddle 
through — to  keep  on  doing  what  we  have 
done,  but  a  little  slower  and  a  little  less. 
I  submit  that  to  take  that  road  is  to 
dissipate  our  resources.  It  assumes  that 
our  domestic  programs  are  fully  relevant 
to  the  problems  of  today,  that  they  are 
properly  organized  for  an  effective  at- 
tack on  these  problems,  and  that— if  our 
foreign  commitments  were  reduced— we 
would  achieve  automatic  success  in  our 
cities. 

That  simply  is  not  the  case.  For  our 
current  approach  to  solving  social  prob- 
lems is  programmatic — not  systematic— 
in  nature.  For  35  years  we  have  acted 
as  if  each  individual  problem  in  our  so- 
ciety— large  or  small — could  be  solved  by 
passing  a  new  program.  In  view  of  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  this  Nation,  it 
often  is  difficult  to  imderstand  the  need 
for  a  new  approach  at  the  Federal  level. 
Consider,  for  example,  that  since  1935 
our  gross  national  product  has  climbed 
843  percent;  per  capita  disposable  in- 
come— in  constant  dollars — has  in- 
creased 125  percent;  unemployment  has 
been  reduced  by  seven  times  to  a  cur- 
rent rate  of  3.7  percent.  Examine  the 
profits  of  corporations,  which  reached  a 
new  level  of  $48.2  billion  hi  1966— an  in- 
crease of  1,612  percent  since  the  bleak 
days  of  1935. 

Our  people  are  both  better  educated 
and  better  employed.  As  late  as  1940, 
the  median  education  level  in  America 
was  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade. 
Today,  it  is  close  to  a  full  high  school 
education — a  jump  from  8.4  years  of 
learning  to  11.8  years. 

Back  in  1930.  only  14.2  percent  of  our 
labor  force  was  employed  in  managerial 
and  professional  capacities— while  19.8 
percent  were  unskilled  laborers.  By 
1965.  the  proportion  of  managerial  and 
professional  people  in  the  labor  force  had 
risen  to  nearly  40  percent— and  our  un- 
skilled labor  force  had  dropped  to  11.3 
percent. 

For  more  than  three  decades,  and 
through  the  administrations  of  five  Pres- 
idents, we  have  educated  the  young, 
cured  the  sick,  protected  the  aged,  and 
promoted  industrial  growth.  And  there 
can  be  no  question  that  our  efforts  were 
crowned  with  a  success  beyond  the  high- 
est dreams  of  those  who  worked  in  the 
New  Deal  to  found  a  new  concept  of  gov- 
ernment. Yet  even  the  programs  of  the 
Great  Society  represent  the  end — not  the 
beginning — of  an  era. 

Our  society  has  changed — and  so  our 
task  has  changed.  We  have  moved  from 
a  nation  staggering  In  the  depths  of  a 
great  depression  to  a  nation  of  great  af- 
fluence— from  a  society  in  which  the 
bond  between  man  and  neighbor  was 
forged  of  crying  need  and  common  des- 
peration— to  a  society  capable  of  living 
in  large  measure  apart  from  the  tragedy 
of  our  inner  cities. 

But  we  cannot  continue  to  move 
ahead — to  eliminate  the  slimis  of  Amer- 
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lea  today  and  build  the  competent  city 
Iffliiorrow— unless  we  change  our  tools 
and  our  techniques.  For  these  are  the 
most  massive  and  complex  domestic 
goals  this  Nation  has  ever  set. 

The  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Executive  Reorganization  demon- 
strated the  magnitude  of  the  task  ahead. 
It  is  enormous — as  large  as  life  itself — 
for  we  are  speaking  of  the  future  life  of 
an  urban  nation. 

The  cost  of  the  task  has  been  esti- 
Biated  as  $1  trillion— but  that  number 
can  cause  as  much  fear  as  concern.  Let 
us  examine  that  awe-inspiring  figure. 

One  of  the  best  analyses  was  included 
in^  "Capital  Requirements  for  Urban  De- 
velopment and  Renewal,"  by  John  W. 
Dybnan  and  Reginald  R.  Isaacs.  The 
authors  estimate  the  capital  require- 
ments to  accomplish  the  rehabilitation  of 
America's  cities  at  nearly  one  thousand 
billion  dollars  over  a  12-year  period. 
lliey  define  rehabilitation  as: 

The  total  of  aU  public  and  private  actlona 
irhlch  must  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuous sound  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  urban  areas. 

Under  their  assumption,  there  would 
be- 

Blety  and  comfort  In  houBing,  highways, 
md  public  places,  and  availability  of  fiill 
utilities  and  community  facilities,  includ- 
ing police,  fire  and  health  protection.  .  .  . 
All  slums  would  be  cleared  and  all  existing 
Btructures  would  be  replaced,  renovated  or 
repaired,  and  aU  new  Btructures  maintained 
Id  standard  condition. 

It  Is  self-evident  that  the  job  is  too 
big  to  be  accomplished  by  goverrunent 
alone.  Dykman  and  Isaacs  beUeve  the 
ratio  of  private  to  public  hivestment 
should  be  7  to  1.  In  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee,  David  Rockefeller, 
president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
stated  that  five  private  dollars  should 
be  involved  to  every  one  governmental 
dollar. 

So  let  us  not  think  of  a  trillion  dollars 
of  Federal  money.  Let  us  rather  ap- 
proach the  subject  systematically — as  a 
question  of  assembling  capital  invest- 
ment— something  we  have  done  in  this 
Nation  time  and  again.  In  times  of 
war— in  the  assault  on  space — in  the 
construction  of  a  supersonic  transport — 
even  when  we  decided  to  lay  rails  across 
the  conttoent.  we  have  taken  public  ac- 
tions to  generate  response  by  the  private 
sector.  So  we  must  take  public  actions 
today  to  aid  the  cities  where  most  Ameri- 
cans live. 

There  is  no  gimmick — no  slogan — no 
simple  mechanism  called  "Comsat"  or 
anything  else — that  will  automatically 
generate  private  investment  in  the  re- 
building of  our  cities.  Rather,  there  is 
a  need  for  conmiitment — a  commitment 
of  time,  money  and  talent — a  commit- 
ment sufficient  to  shape  the  future.  We 
must  make  that  coomiitment  and  take 
constructive  and  selective  actions  to 
carry  it  out. 

Imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  all  the 
problems  of  the  cities  were  contained 
In  a  large,  heavy,  and  Irregularly  shaped 
rock.  We  want  to  move  that  rock — to 
get  our  cities  and  their  problems  off  dead 
center.  One  strategy  would  be  to  strike 
the  rock    with   a    massive    force.    We 


could  commit  $1  trillion  of  new  Federal 
money  to  solving  the  problems.  That 
would  be  both  unrealistic  and  inefficient. 
Another  strategy  would  be  to  try  and 
move  the  rock  by  throwing  many  smaller 
stones  at  it — ^by  continuing  ovu:  present 
programs.  That  would  only  chip  away 
at  the  surface. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  more  effective 
way.  We  can  determine  the  key  pres- 
sure points  and  then  move  the  rock  by 
applying  leverage  in  the  right  places. 
We  must  apply  leverage  at  the  pressure 
points  in  our  cities,  so  that  private  in- 
vestment will  multiply  the  original  force 
of  public  investment. 

Rebuilding  our  cities  Is  a  task  of  great 
magnitude — a  difficult  task  which  chal- 
lenges our  sense  of  responsibility  as  citi- 
zens. AssembUng  capital  to  build  me- 
chanical devices — whether  they  are  trains 
or  spacecraft — is  far  less  complex  and 
formidable  a  job  than  assembling  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  rebuild  iJeople's  lives. 
Since  we  are  dealing  with  people,  since 
we  must  understand  the  forces  at  work  in 
the  city  and  our  society,  then  we  must 
look  at  the  people,  not  the  houses;  at  the 
Individual,  not  the  group — at  what  a  man 
wants,  not  what  someone  else  tells  him 
he  needs. 

An  age  symbolized  by  the  computer  and 
the  megalopolis  carries  with  it  the  threat 
of  a  nation  of  anonymous  individuals — 
a  lonely  crowd  of  people  without  personal 
identities.  Our  policies  must  reflect  the 
conviction  that  the  larger  our  society  be- 
comes, the  more  we  are  dutyboimd  to 
pay  attention  to  its  smaller  units — the 
individual  and  the  neighborhood. 

The  need  is  for  Federal  programs  flexi- 
ble enough  to  allow  for  local  decisions  and 
local  control  by  the  citizens  who  partici- 
pate In  them.  We  must  measure  our 
successes  not  in  terms  of  conformity,  but 
in  terms  of  concrete  impact  on  the  life 
of  the  individual. 

I  have  described  the  Great  Society  as 
the  successful  end  of  the  New  Deal,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  Fundamen- 
tally, the  New  Deal  was  a  major  innova- 
tion in  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
Government — an  innovation  in  scope  and 
scale.  Agencies  and  departments  were 
reorganized  and  created  to  deal  with  the 
monumental  problems  of  the  depression. 
Those  problems  are  in  large  part  solved. 
Now  we  have  another  set  of  problems, 
equally  challenging.  Yet  our  Federal 
agencies  continue  to  administer  programs 
in  the  time-honored  traditions  of  the 
1930's. 

As  the  problems  of  the  1930's  forced 
the  Federal  Government  to  reorganize,  so 
the  problems  of  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century  demand  that  the  Govern- 
ment be  modernized  again. 

It  was  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  who 
said: 

The  principal  object  of  every  Oovenmient 
all  over  the  world  seems  to  have  been  to  im- 
pose the  Ideas  of  the  last  generation  on  the 
present  one.   That  Is  all  wrong. 

We  should  heed  this  call  to  change 
today. 

And  so  I  propose  a  five-point  program 
to  improve  life  in  our  cities — a  program 
that  offers  no  single  solution,  because 
there  Is  none — a  program  to  provide: 

First.  Guaranteed  job  opportunities 
for  all; 


Second.  A  home  in  a  decent  environ- 
ment; 

Third.  Maximum  encouragement  for 
private  investment  in  rebuilding  our 
cities ; 

Fourth.  Involvement  of  the  individual 
and  an  emphasis  on  neighborhood  de- 
velopment; and 

Fifth.  Reorganization  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
today  with  the  techniques  of  the  pres- 
ent— not  the  methods  of  yesterday. 

CUARANTEED  JOB   OPPORTUNTrlES 

The  most  obvious  fact  In  America  is 
that  a  good  job  at  an  adequate  wage  is 
the  key  to  providing  self-respect  for  an 
Individual  and  progress  for  a  nation. 

We  have  known  this  lesson  for  years. 
Yet  our  overall  manpower  situation  still 
troubles  us — and  in  the  central  cities  It 
depresses  us — economically  and  psycho- 
logically. 

Unemployment  in  the  central  cities  is 
twice  the  national  rate.  Men  in  the 
prime  working  years — 25  to  54 — have  an 
unemployment  rate  three  times  greater 
than  their  counterparts  In  the  Nation  at 
large.  One  out  of  every  four  teenagers 
in  the  central  city  cannot  find  a  job. 

Even  these  statistics  are  incomplete. 
They  include  only  those  we  know  about. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  who  Uve  in  our 
cities  are  never  counted. 

Because  we  define  "unemployed"  as 
"actively  loolring  for  work  and  unable  to 
find  it,"  we  overlook  the  men  and  women 
who  have  lost  out  so  often  they  no  longer 
seek  a  job.  These  are  our  most  serious 
cases  of  unemplojrment — but  we  have 
little  information  about  these  people. 

To  rebuild  and  rehablUtate  the  Ameri- 
can city,  we  must  find  out  how  many 
Americans  we  have  in  our  cities;  who 
they  are;  how  many  of  them  are  work- 
ing— and  at  what  kind  of  jobs. 

As  the  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan,  whose 
opportunities  industrialization  centers 
have  had  huge  success  in  training  poor 
people  and  then  placing  them  in  good 
jobs,  told  us: 

Begin  to  rehablUtate  a  people  and  you  be- 
gin to  rehabilitate  a  city.  Structures  do  not 
make  democracies  or  civilizations.  Only  at- 
titudes and  the  spirits  and  desires  of  men  to 
promote  a  change  for  their  own  betterment 
can  do  this.  .  .  .  Poor  people  .  .  .  want  a  skill 
to  prepare  themselves  for  a  job  In  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet. 

The  goal  is  clear :  a  job  for  every  Amer- 
ican capable  of  working,  as  well  as  ade- 
quate salaries  and  training  programs  so 
our  people  do  not  find  themselves  trapped 
in  underemployment  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  believe  oxir  society  is  capable  of 
reaching  that  goal — and  we  should  be- 
gin that  effort  in  the  central  city.  That 
is  where  the  unemployment  and  the  pov- 
erty, the  crushed  hopes,  the  aUenation 
and  the  anger,  the  apathy  and  the  de- 
spair are  concentrated. 

We  begin  there  for  two  very  Important 
reasons:  First,  we  want  to  break  the 
cycle  of  hopelessness;  and  second,  it  is 
to  oiu-  economic  advantage  to  do  so. 

Reverend  SuUivan's  program  In  Phila- 
delphia is  an  example.  In  its  2  years  of 
operation,  more  than  2,500  men  and 
women — ^most  of  them  unemployed,  the 
rest  underemployed — ^have  been  trained 
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and  placed  in  new  productive  Jobs. 
They  have  added  $6  million  a  year  in 
new  purchasing  power  to  the  economy 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  saved 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  a 
welfare  cost  of  $1  million  a  year — an 
overall  gain  of  $7  million.  And  this  has 
happened  with  people  whose  median  age 
Is  27  and  whose  average  level  of  school- 
ing is  below  the  ninth  grade.  This 
siu^ly  bears  out  another  witness.  Dr. 
Robert  Coles,  a  psychiatrist,  told  us: 

There  is  nothing  In  the  znlnda  of  any 
group  of  Americans  that  necessarily  com- 
pels o\ir  present  problems  to  continue. 

A  fuller  employed  and  a  better  em- 
ployed nation — a  nation  of  cities  that 
function  as  complete  himian  environ- 
ments with  enough  Jobs,  accessible 
jobs,  for  all— will  be  a  more  financially 
and  socially  sound  nation  than  one  that 
concentrates  its  poor  and  near  poor  in 
one  area  and  its  Jobs  in  another. 

For  this — the  separating  of  the  people 
from  the  Jobs — is  a  major  characteristic 
of  American  cities. 

The  central  city  as  an  economic  unit 
Is  getting  weaker  and  weaker.  More 
than  the  middle  class  moves  away.  The 
Jobs  and  factories  disappear,  too. 

In  the  low-income  neighborhoods  of 
an  earlier  generation,  a  man  could  walk 
to  work.  But  between  1960  and  1965, 
three-fifths  of  all  new  Industrial  plants 
were  going  up  outside  the  central  cities. 
In  some  cities,  the  percentage  of  new 
plants  being  buUt  away  from  the  areas 
of  unemployment  has  been  as  high  as 
85  percent.  This  occurred  at  a  time 
when  local  transit  fares  reached  record 
heights  and  when  wages  did  not  con- 
sider the  fact  that  a  low-income  person 
often  had  to  travel  twice  as  far  to  get  to 
work. 

Thus,  when  we  look  at  our  central 
cities  in  terms  of  manpower,  we  find  that 
our  current  statistics  are  misleading  In 
many  ways.  They  do  teU  us  that  Negro 
tmemplosrment  is  disastrous — twice  the 
national  average,  and  reaching  the  larg- 
est levels  since  the  depression  in  some 
places.  And  they  tell  us  that  in  terms 
of  sheer  numbers,  there  are  more  white 
unemployed  in  our  central  cities  than 
Negro  because  there  are  more  poor 
whites  than  poor  Negroes. 

But  emplojrment  and  manpower  are 
constanUy  shifting  factors.  When  men 
can  slide  into  poverty  very  quickly, 
there  is  always  a  fear  of  layoffs  and  un- 
deremplojrment. 

When  we  look  at  the  city  In  these 
terms,  we  find  that  the  poverty  risk  is 
greatest  in  the  city— 70  percent  greater 
than  outside  the  central  cities. 

We  leam  that  families  of  service 
workers  in  the  central  city  have  an  aver- 
age Income  of  11  percent  less  than  their 
counterparts  outside  the  city  in  the 
same  kind  of  Jobs. 

Work  alone  Is  no  guarantee  of  a  de- 
cent living  standard.  City  families 
whose  main  breadwlimer  was  a  service 
worker  earned  18  percent  less  than  com- 
parable families  outside  the  city.  For 
laborers,  the  figure  was  23  percent  less. 

And  we  still  have  not  begun  to  con- 
sider the  tragedy  of  teenage  imemploy- 
ment — and  what  happens  when  young 
people  suddenly  leam  that  their  educa- 


tion has  not  opened  any  doors.    Where 
will  they  turn  then? 

When  we  contemplate  this  waste  in 
human  resources  and  financial  produc- 
tivity, how  true  is  the  observation  of 
Gunnar  Myrdal,  the  distinguished 
Swedish  observer  of  the  American  scene: 

Never  before  in  the  klstory  of  America  has 
there  been  a  greater  and  more  complete 
Identity  between  the  Weals  of  social  Justice 
and  the  requirements  of  economic  progress. 

EXPANDED    EMPLOTMEBT    OPPORTtTNlTIES   IN 
THE    FlIVATE    SECTOR 

Our  Job  is  to  put  people  to  work  in  our 
cities.  We  must  involve  in  this  endeavor 
all  the  resources  of  the  Nation,  public 
Emd  private. 

Our  first  task  is  to  expand  private  em- 
plojmient  opportunities  in  our  cities. 
This  is  basically  a  responsibility  of  the 
private  sector.  The  availability  of  em- 
plo3raient  depends  on  the  location  of  the 
plant,  business  or  store — and  that,  £is  it 
should  be,  is  a  private  decision,  freely 
arrived  at,  by  American  business  and 
industry. 

I  believe  that  American  business  would 
locate,  and  relocate,  in  the  cities  again. 
It  must  be  given  the  proper  incentives — 
the  proper  assurances — and  the  clear 
understanding  that  government — be  it 
Federal,  State,  or  local — is  willing  to  do 
its  share  and  fulfill  its  commitment. 

We  cannot  expect  private  businesses 
to  locate  in  areas  of  unemployment  out 
of  the  simple  kindness  of  their  hearts. 
We  cannot  ask  the  private  sector  to  im- 
dertake  a  commitment  that  the  public 
sector  either  has  no*  made  or  has  made 
halfheartedly.  The  private  sector  must 
be  encouraged  to  locate  where  unemploy- 
ment and  imderetnployment  prevail. 
Here  the  Federal  Oovemment  can  pro- 
ceed in  a  number  ol  ways. 

THE  BOLE  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
AOMXNISTRATION 

We  should  begin  with  an  examination 
of  the  role  of  the  Eoonomlc  Development 
Administration — EDA — the  only  Federal 
agency  created  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  providing  new  Job  opportunities  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment  or  low  fam- 
ily Income.  One  would  think  that  this 
would  be  the  ideal  agency  to  move  into  a 
high  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment area  of  a  city  in  order  to  generate 
economic  development  in  the  area,  new 
plant  location  and  the  like. 

The  EIDA  program  is  described  in  the 
"catalog  of  Federal  programs  for  indi- 
vidual and  community  improvement"  as 
one  "designed  to  provide  new  industry 
and  permanent  jobs  in  areas  where  they 
are  most  needed.  The  single  primary 
objective  of  the  act  is  to  create  a  climate 
conducive  to  the  development  of  private 
enterprise  in  ecMiomically  distressed 
commimitles."  Has  that  meant  help  for 
Hough,  or  Harlem,  or  Watts?  No— it  has 
not,  because  those  communities  are  parts 
of  Cleveland,  New  York,  or  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  cities  are  not  economically  dis- 
tressed. But  the  Jobless  are  in  Watts, 
Hough,  and  Harlem.  That  Is  where  the 
discontent  breeds.  That  Is  where  the 
poor  live.  That  Is  where  EDA  should  be 
operating  at  full  speed. 

Many  have  made  suggestions  about 
this  vitally  important  proposition.  I  pro- 
pose the  addition  of  a  new  title  vm, 
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entitled  "Urban  Redevelopment  Areas," 
to  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.   The  amendment 
would  enable  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance under  title  n  of  the  act  to  public 
works  and  business  loan  projects  in  order 
that  additional  vitally  needed  Job  oppor- 
tunities may  be  created  to  benefit  the 
areas   of    concentrated    imemployment 
now  existing  within  the  Nation's  larger 
urban  areas.   Under  the  amendment,  ur- 
ban areas  having  a  minimiun  population 
of  20,000  persons  could  be  designated  as 
urban      redevelopment      areas.       The 
amendment  contains  a  mandatory  re- 
quirement of  Interagency  coordination 
between  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce, 
Labor,  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

It  is  not  enough  simply  to  qualify  core 
city  areas  for  EDA  title  n  assistance. 
We  must  examine  the  availability  of  that 
aid  to  determine  its  adequacy.  Under 
existing  law,  EDA  is  authorized  to  make 
direct  loans  for  65  percent  of  the  cost  of 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises. 
Though  an  armual  authorization  of  $170 
million  is  available  for  this  program,  we 
appropriated  last  year  $56  million— 
about  one-third  the  authorized  amount. 

Experts  estimate  $10,000  as  the  aver- 
age amount  of  private  investment  needed 
to  create  one  job.  The  $56  million  ap- 
propriated last  year  thus  committed  the 
Nation  to  the  creation  of  5,600  jobs— 
and  hardly  one  was  in  a  major  city.  How 
can  we  expect  private  enterprise  to  take 
Government  seriously  when  we  pass  bills 
and  administer  them  with  great  ballyhoo 
and  lltUe  followthrough?  We  should 
greaUy  increase  this  program  and  fund 
it  accordingly.  At  least  $1  billion  a  year 
should  be  made  available  for  this  direct 
loan  assistance. 

But  the  Federal  Government  need  only 
be  the  lender  of  last  resort.  Direct  loans 
are  important — but  we  should  also  en- 
courage private  business  and  industry  to 
locate  In  distressed  areas  through  other, 
less  costiy  means.  To  do  this,  we  need  to 
look  at  both  the  borrower  and  the  lender. 

INTEREST    StTBSIDIZATION 

First,  how  do  we  encourage  the  bor- 
rower— the  businessman  willing  to  locate 
In  imemployment  areas — to  seek  private 
financing  before  coming  to  the  Govern- 
ment? One  way  Is  through  the  princi- 
ple of  Interest  subsidization,  proposed  by 
the  administration  in  1965  but  not  en- 
acted by  Congress.  Under  this  pro- 
posal— called  "interest  rate  rebate"— the 
Federal  Government  would  reduce  by 
two  percentage  points  the  interest  costs 
incurred  by  the  private  business  bor- 
rower who  was  able  to  find  financing 
for  his  plant  or  business  from  private 
sources.  This  is  a  feature  of  some  of  our 
existing  housing  laws,  which  should  be 
made  applicable  to  private  business  In- 
vestment as  well  as  private  housing. 

The  system  works  In  Belgium  and  West 
Germany.  It  could  well  be  the  kind  of 
Inducement  a  business  needs  to  locate  in 
an  area  of  high  imemployment  rather 
than  In  some  other  area.  Assuming  a  $5 
million  first  year  cost  of  such  a  program 
over  a  10-year  period,  because  of  amor- 
tization only  $30  million  will  be  ex- 


nended— an  average  of  $3  milUon  an- 
nually According  to  testimony  before 
ST^nate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
^ttee,  this  amount  of  money  would  gen- 
erate $2.5  billion  of  loans. 

A  Federal  investment  of  $30  million 
over  a  decade  that  generates  $2.5  bilUon 
of  private  investment  is  money  well 
g^t— especially  when  you  consider  the 
nSuons  poured  down  the  drain  on  pro- 
gjj^s.    I  will  introduce  such  a  proposal. 

GUARANTEED    LOANS 

Interest  subsidization  helps  the  bor- 
rower—but we  must  also  encourage  the 
private  lender,  so  that  direct  Government 
loans  are  truly  loans  of  last  resort.  A 
program  of  Government  guarantees — 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  re- 
duces the  risk  to  the  lender  by  undertak- 
ing to  guarantee  repayment  of  princi- 
pal—could generate  private  loans  in  a 
ratio  of  20  to  1  to  appropriated  Federal 
funds. 

I  will  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
program  of  guaranteed  loans  by  private 
lenders  to  businesses  willing  to  locate  in 
areas  defined  as  "economically  dis- 
tressed" by  the  criteria— including  a  new 
title  Vin— of  the  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  I  propose  that  $100  million 
In  Federal  funds  be  appropriated  to 
establish  a  capital  reserve,  sufficient  to 
guarantee  $2  billion  in  private  loans  and 
new  investment  capital. 

MGIONAI.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Finally,  I  would  establish  a  system  to 
encourage  regional  economic  develop- 
ment programs,  as  suggested  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Technology,  Auto- 
mation and  Economic  Progress.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  Commission's  report: 

Federal  Reserve  Districts  have  several  ad- 
vantages as  bases  for  regional  development 
programs:  The  Federal  Reserve  Districts  ap- 
proximate existing  regional  economies;  they 
are  already  established;  and.  since  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  Is  closely  associated  with 
private  banking  Institutions,  it  could  effec- 
tively stimulate  the  application  of  private 
funds  to  the  development  of  local  and  re- 
gional economies. 

The  Commission's  entire  recommenda- 
tion relating  to  venture  capital  banks 
and  technical  Institutes  is  far  reaching 
and  requires  further  study.  But  I  do 
believe  that  the  suggestion  relating  to  a 
program  of  economic  analysis  operated 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is 
sound.  This  should  be  pursued  by 
amending  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  by 
adding  a  new  section  13(b),  establishing 
a  program  of  economic  analysis  and 
evaluation  within  each  Federal  Reserve 
district,  and  estabUshlng  in  each  dis- 
trict an  Advisory  Council  for  Economic 
Growth. 

IMPROVED  TRAINING  AND  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 

The  Involvement  of  the  private  sector 
requires  more  than  direct  Federal  loans, 
Interest  rate  rebates,  loan  quarantees, 
and  economic  plarming  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  The  practical  busi- 
nessman knows  that  all  his  good  inten- 
tions coupled  with  the  good  Intentions  of 
govermnent  will  not  create  job  oppor- 
tunities, if  there  are  no  trained  men  and 
women  to  fill  the  jobs  when  they  are 
created.  The  lack  of  trained  and  skilled 
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workers  is  one  of  the  most  important  ob- 
stacles to  locating  plants  in  the  core  city. 

While  the  educated  and  skilled  moved 
to  the  suburbs,  the  poorly  educated  and 
vmskilled  were  migrating  to  the  central 
city.  The  former  Administrator  of  EDA, 
Eugene  Foley,  put  it  well : 

In  theory  of  course,  the  blue-collar  work- 
ers In  these  needy  urban  areas  should  have 
followed  the  blue-collar  Jobs  out  of  the  city. 
But  In  practice  this  hasnt  happened,  and 
there  Is  no  Indication  that  It  Is  about  to 
happen.  The  blue-collar  workers  In  these 
areas  either  do  not  have  the  motivation— 
and  for  very  understandable  human  rea- 
sons— to  move,  or  else  they  do  not  have  the 
money  to  move,  or  some  may  be  barred  by 
discrimination  from  Uvlng  near  these  jobs 
outside  the  city.  •  •  •  In  other  words,  they 
do  not  have  easy  access  to  employment  at 
best,  and  no  access  at  worst. 


Therefore,  while  we  encourage  the 
private  sector  to  locate  in  imemploy- 
ment areas  in  our  cities,  we  must  also 
take  steps  to  assure  the  necessary  work 
force  to  fill  the  jobs  we  are  trying  to 
create.  Unless  we  do  this  we  lose  credi- 
bility with  business.  The  private  sector 
must  have  confidence  in  the  public  of- 
ficial, the  public  agency,  and  the  pubUc 
program,  if  we  expect  the  private  sector 
to  play  a  meaningful  role. 

MANPOWER    DEVELOPMENT    IN    THE    PtTBUC 
SECTOR 

Private  enterprise  itself  can  play  a 
meaningful  role.  American  business 
and  industry  can  engage  in  massive 
training  and  basic  education  programs, 
both  on  the  job  and  communitywlde. 
I  will  introduce  legislation  to  encourage 
such  activity  by  permitting  industry  to 
claim  as  a  credit  against  their  taxes  the 
direct  costs  of  such  training  programs. 

GOVERNMENT'S  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Still  in  all,  the  kind  of  massive  train- 
ing and  basic  education  we  need  in  this 
country  is  the  responsibility  of  the  pub- 
Uc sector.  How  is  this  responsibility 
being  carried  out?  Since  1961,  federally 
supported  manpower  programs  have  in- 
creased eightfold  and  cost  $2.1  billion 
annually.  The  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  OlBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  now  administer  manpower 
programs  in  10  separate  organizational 
units.  According  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
Willard  Wirtz: 

There  are  fifteen  to  thirty  separate  man- 
power programs  administered  by  public  and 
private  agencies,  all  supported  by  Federal 
funds,  m  each  major  U.S.  metropolitan  area. 

One  would  think  that  with  such  a 
large  expenditure  of  funds  we  would 
have  a  national  manpower  program  in 
this  country.  But  we  do  not.  Only 
about  one  out  of  every  10  Federal  dol- 
lars is  spent  on  programs  operated  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  rest  is  spent  through  grants  and 
contracts  to  encourage  and  assist  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  in- 
stitutions to  provide  employment-re- 
lated services. 

Attempts  to  coordinate  these  wide- 
ranging  programs  at  the  Federal  level 
have  failed.  UntU  we  have  a  unified 
manpower  program  In  a  unified  man- 
power agency  we  will  continue  to  dis- 


sipate  much   of   the   good   that   flows 
from  our  existing  training  and  educa- 
tion efforts.    If  we  learned  nothing  else 
during   the    6    weeks   of    hearings,    we 
learned  it  is  not  how  much  you  spend 
that   counts— it  is  how  you  spend  it. 
To  coordinate  our  training  and  edu- 
cation programs  at  the  Federal  level. 
I  shaU  introduce  legislation  to  bring 
all  Federal  manpower  programs  into  a 
single  agency  located  hi  the  Department 
of  Labor.     This  proposal,  which  grew 
out  of  discussions  by  the  National  Man- 
power Policy  Task  Force,  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  Sar  Levitan  and  Garth  Man- 
gum  of  the  Upjohn  Institute  for  Em- 
ployment   Research.    It    makes    good 
sense     As  they  say  in  their  recent  paper 
entitied  'Making  Sense  of  Federal  Man- 
power Policy": 

The  proposal  is  not  Just  to  bring  existing 
programs  under  one  roof,  but  to  combine  aU 
Federal  support  for  manpower  programs  Into 
one  Federal   agency,  dissolving  the  current 
Individual  programs,  but  perpetuating  their 
functions    In    a   single   Integrated    proBjain. 
The  new  agency  should  absorb  the  budget* 
of  the  existing  programs  and  with  them  pro- 
vide support  for  state  and  local  proposalB 
concerned  with  preparation  for  Jobe  requlr- 
ing  less  than  a  coUege  education,  placement 
of  people  within  these  Jobs,  provision  of  em- 
ployment opport\inltles  to  persons  unable  to 
compete    effectively    for    existing    Jobs     «- 
perlmentation  with  new  approaches,  and  the 
gathering  and  analysis  of  labor  market  In- 
formation.   In    doing    so.    all    the   f'lrrent 
functions  could  be  supported  more  rationally 
and  with  less  administrative  overhead,  thus 
providing   more   effective   administration   as 
well  as  a  "bigger  bang  for  the  buck". 


A  unified,  rational,  one-stop  traimng 
program  at  the  Federal  level  will  help 
local  communities,  private  organizations, 
and  industry  to  use  local  funds  and  train- 
ing agencies  effectively  and  efflcient^r. 
And  it  will  move  us  further  down  the 
road  with  the  private  sector  in  helping 
to  solve  the  job  crisis  in  our  central  cities. 

COMMUNTTT    TRAINING    CENTERS 

The  unified  manpower  program  at  the 
Federal  level  needs  a  counterpart  at  the 
local    level.    Each    c6mmimity    should 
have  a  center  to  provide  2-year  technical 
courses  in  a  wide  range  of  speclaUUes. 
short  more  specialized  vocational  tram- 
ing  courses  for  those  unable  or  unwUUng 
to  undertake  the  more  demanding  2-yeajr 
program:  adult  education  courses— both 
to  provide  basic  skills  and  prepare  for 
specialization;  and  prevocational  guid- 
ance and  orientation. 

Both  full-time  and  part-time  courses 
to  upgrade  the  skills  of  employedper- 
sons  should  also  be  available.  Those 
who  wish  to  improve  their  skills,  as  weU 
as  those  with  no  skiUs,  should  be 
welcomed. 

Mr  Levitan.  Mr.  Mangimi.  and  the  Na- 
tional Manpower  PoUcy  Task  Force  de- 
serve a  great  deal  of  credit  for  theh-  pro- 
posals, which  are  worthy  of  our  most 
serious  consideration.  I  shall  introduce 
legislation  to  establish  a  progrMi  of 
community  training  centers— combining 
the  functions  of  the  conununlty  college 
and  the  area  vocational  school  with  the 
"skill  centers"  already  underway  in  some 
cities— like  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  in 
my  own  State  of  Connecticut. 
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But  even  if  we  create  new  Job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  private  sector  and  estab- 
lish better  training  programs,  there  will 
continue  to  be  those  left  by  the  wayside 
and  outside  the  mainstream  of  American 
Ufe. 

A  compassionate  and  sensible  society 
must  provide  assistance  for  those  unable 
to  compete  successfully  In  the  free  job 
market. 

Some  have  spoken  of  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual wage — a  negative  Income  tax — or  a 
family  allowance.  Such  proposals  may 
have  merit  when  advanced  to  assist  the 
aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  the  mothers 
of  families — those  imable  to  work. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans— in  every  income 
category,  of  all  races,  In  every  part  of  the 
Nation— want  Jobs;  not  relief.  They 
want  employment — not  handouts. 
"thz  employek  or  last  resokt" 

Just  as  the  Government  ccui  be  a 
"lender  of  last  resort"  to  the  entrepre- 
neur who  cannot  get  Investment  capital 
In  the  private  sector  for  such  projects,  so 
the  Government  can  be  an  "employer  of 
last  resort"  for  men  and  women  who  can- 
not find  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

The  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology, Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress  advanced  this  concept  and  it 
was  recommended  in  the  report  follow- 
ing the  recent  White  House  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights.    Said  the  Commission: 

In  terms  of  ovir  Image  of  the  labor  market 
as  a  queue,  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  be- 
gin at  the  front  of  the  queue  and  work  to- 
ward the  rear.  Education  and  training  and 
labor  market  policies  affect  not  only  relative 
places  In  the  line,  but  the  depth  to  which 
general  economic  policies  can  reach  without 
generating  inflation.  Yet  when  all  that  Is 
done,  there  remains  another  poeslbllity:  to 
begin  at  the  rear  of  the  line  and  create  em- 
ployment opportunities  tailored  to  the 
abilities  of  those  with  serious  competitive  dis- 
advantages. 

"At  the  rear  of  the  line"  we  see  those 
left  behind  in  an  otherwise  prosperous 
economy.  We  see  the  paradox — excessive 
imemployment  in  a  society  burdened 
with  a  huge  backlog  of  public  service 
needs — ^tn  its  parks  and  streets — and 
slums  and  countryside;  in  schools  and 
colleges,  libraries,  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  public  buildings;  indeed, 
throughout  the  public  and  nonprofit 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

Estimating  that  there  Is  a  potential  of 
5.3  million  new  public  service  jobs,  the 
Commission  pointed  out  the  opportu- 
nities In  medical  institutions  with  health 
services,  educational  Institutions,  na- 
tional beautlflcation  work,  welfare  and 
home  care,  public  protection,  urban  re- 
newal and  sanitation.  In  the  Commis- 
sion's words:  "employing  the  imem- 
ployed  is,  in  an  Important  sense,  almost 
costless.  The  unemployed  consume ;  they 
do  not  produce.  To  provide  them  mean- 
ingful jobs  increases  not  only  their  in- 
come but  that  of  society." 

FDBUC    SEKVICE    EMPLOTMKOT    OPFOSTUNrriES 
ACT 

I  will  propose  a  "Public  Service  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Act"  to  imple- 
ment the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. The  legislation  would  establish  a 
5-year  program,  with  an  initial  appro- 
priation of  $2  billion,  to  provide  about 


500,000  additional  full-time  public  service 
jobs. 

Mr.  President.  I  aek  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  of  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment Opportimities  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and,  without  objection, 
will  be  referred  as  re«iuested. 

The  bill  (S.  585)  to  provide  meaning- 
ful public  service  employment  opportu- 
nities to  unemployed  individuals  with 
serious  competitive  disadvantages,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and,  by  unanimous 
consent,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the 
wages  paid  under  the  act  would  be  no 
lower  than  the  Federal  minimum  wage; 
the  program  would  be  linked  closely  with 
basic  education,  training,  and  counsel- 
ing— provided  in  large  measure  by  the 
proposed  Community  Training  Centers. 
Such  training  would  be  designed  to  raise 
the  productivity  of  employees  and  assist 
them  in  moving  on  to  better  jobs. 

Society  needs  theee  jobs  done  in  its 
medical  institutions,  its  schools  and  col- 
leges, its  beautlflcation  projects.  Men 
and  women  want  to  learn  new  and  use- 
ful jobs.  No  element  of  make-work  is 
Involved,  only  cominonsense  and  con- 
structive action. 

Therefore,  I  propose  a  major  national 
effort  to  find  meaningful  work  for  all 
Americans  able  to  work  and  anxious  to 
work,  but  unable  to  find  jobs — whether 
their  handicap  is  racial,  physical,  or  edu- 
cational. I  propose  guranteed  employ- 
ment, not  a  guaranteed  dollar.  This 
would  bring  that  dignity  and  self-respect 
that  comes  only  from  self-sufficiency. 

FIVE-YEAR  nlBAN  CENSUS 

The  more  we  focus  on  jobs  and  the 
city,  the  more  obvious  our  lack  of  infor- 
mation becomes.  Employment  projec- 
tions are  based  on  sample  surveys  con- 
ducted at  the  natiottial,  regional — or  at 
best,  metropolitan^level.  The  core  of 
the  problem  is  in  the  central  city  and  its 
smaller  units — the  neighborhoods  and 
the  blocks. 

Without  adequate  data,  neither  the 
Federal  Government  nor  the  local  gov- 
ernments can  make  the  most  informed 
policy  decisions,  especially  in  a  highly 
mobile  society.  For  as  Richard  Scam- 
mon.  former  director  of  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  told  us: 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  presume  that  in  1966 
over  half  of  the  Amaarlcan  population  lived 
In  a  different  house  than  it  did  when  the 
I960  Census  count  wis  taken. 

So  that  we  do  not  base  our  policies  on 
out-of-date  information,  I  shall  pro- 
pose legislation  to  undertake  an  urban 
census  every  5  years.  We  already  have 
a  rxiral  census  every  5  years.  The  last 
one  was  taken  in  1964  at  a  cost  of  $25 
million. 

SOCIAL  SECUHITT  RZZ'OHM  AND  DAT  CARE  CENTERS 

There  are  millions  of  dependent  Amer- 
icans who  caimot  work.  They  are  the 
very  old,  the  very  young,  the  blind,  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled;  they 
comprise  well  over  6  million  of  the  1V2 
million  people  now  receiving  public  as- 
sistance payments.     No  one  expects  a 


woman  in  her  eighties,  or  a  little  child, 
or  a  severely  disabled  needy  person  to  go 
out  and  find  a  job. 

My  point  is  that  those  dependent 
adults  who  could  work  toward  independ- 
ence — no  matter  what  their  number- 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Those  who  could  gain  new  freedom  and 
fulfillment  from  vocational  rehabilitative 
services  should  be  able  to  get  such  reha- 
bilitation. And  we  must  work  out  new, 
dignified,  humane  ways  of  helping  other 
dependent  Americans  who  simply  can  no 
longer  compete  in  the  labor  market.  A 
rational  compassionate  society  can  pur- 
sue no  other  goals. 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  practical  way 
Of  achieving  these  goals  at  hand.  Sig- 
nificant  changes  and  revisions  in  the 
social  security  system  will  be  proposed 
today  by  the  President.  I  am  confident 
that  Congress  will  respond  to  construc- 
tive suggestions  with  bipartisan  support. 

In  addition,  the  programs  established 
by  the  public  welfare  amendments  of 
1962  will  expire  tWs  year.  These  pro- 
grams constitute  a  major  part  of  our 
basic  public  welfare  laws;  revisions  and 
improvements  will  be  thoroughly  con- 
sidered. The  intervening  years  have 
brought  many  changes,  not  only  in  our 
cities,  not  only  in  our  Government,  but 
in  our  whole  society. 

Serious  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  advisability  of  transferring  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  recipients  of  public 
welfare  from  the  welfare  rolls  to  the 
social  security  system.  As  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  I  intend  to  give 
the  matter  careful  study. 

There  are  now  about  1.1  million  par- 
ents of  needy  children  on  the  public  wel- 
fare rolls.  The  vast  majority  are  women 
heading  households.  These  women,  and 
other  needy  mothers  not  on  welfare  rolls, 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  gain  in- 
dependence through  gainful  employ- 
ment. Now  most  do  not  have  this  op- 
portunity because  they  have  no  safe, 
healthy  place  where  they  can  leave  their 
children,  and  no  responsible  person  to 
care  for  these  children. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  this  Nation 
undertake  a  realistic,  effective  day-care 
program.  Just  as  we  cannot  belabor  the 
businessman  to  locate  in  the  central  city 
unless  we  assure  him  a  competent  work 
force,  so  we  cannot  tell  the  woman  who 
heads  a  household  to  "get  a  job"  unless 
we  assure  her  competent  day  care.  Such 
competent  day  care,  like  a  competent 
work  force,  would  serve  as  an  invest- 
ment for  the  future,  preventing  juvenile 
delinquency,  crime,  and  needless  acci- 
dents. 

Right  now,  we  have  day-care  facilities 
for  about  310,000  children,  though  we 
estimate  that  we  have  2.7  million  boys 
and  girls  in  desperate  need  of  day  care. 
I  propose  that  we  amend  our  social  secu- 
rity laws  to  provide  an  additional  $500 
million  authorization  for  day  care.  This 
would  start  us  up  the  proper  road,  for  it 
would  be  earmarked  for  needy  young 
children. 

A  DECENT  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  President,  too  frequently,  our  dis- 
cussions of  housing  narrow  down  to  a 
statistical  rehashing  of  the  number  of 
units  needed  to  house  our  growing  popu- 
lation.   We    are    constantly    reminded 
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that  in  the  next  34  years,  the  United 
States  must  build  more  new  housing 
than  exists  today  in  the  entire  country; 
that  there  are  currently  58.3  million 
dwelling  units;  that  by  the  year  2000, 
the  projected  need  is  68  million  addi- 
tional units,  an  average  of  2  million  a 
year;  that  we  are  currently  building  at 
the  rate  of  1.5  million  a  year;  and  that 
this  is  25  percent  less  than  needed  to 
keep  up  with  the  basic  demand. 

This  is  useful  information.  But  this 
kind  of  information  does  not  tell  us 
enough  about  the  people  we  are  housing. 

The  risk  of  relying  too  heavily  on 
large-scale  statistics  is  that  we  overlook 
the  diversity  of  our  society  and  the  need 
of  the  individual.  For  it  is  the  people — 
and  not  the  buildings — that  define  an 
environment.  We  learned  this  lesson 
best  from  Johnnie  Scott,  a  young  author 
from  Watts,  who  described  the  ghetto 
this  way: 

The  ghetto  is  not  the  houses.  It  Is  the 
people. 

So  let  us  put  a  rein  on  our  discussion 
of  the  year  2000  and  look  at  the  realities 
of  today.  Let  us  think  in  terms  of  the 
living  environment  as  well  as  the  living 
room  with  a  bath  and  a  half.  We  must 
think  in  terms  of  real  goals  and  ob- 
jectives— where  people  are  taken  Into 
account — not  In  statistical  scorekeep- 
ing  about  how  many  imits  we  are  build- 
ing or  not  building. 

What  are  some  of  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives encompassed  in  a  decent  en- 
vironment? They  fall  into  three  main 
categories — ^physical,  social,  and  plan- 
ning. 

Our  physical  goal  should  be  to  create 
a  clean  and  attractive  environment.  We 
should  remove  structurally  unsound 
buildings,  relieve  overcrowding,  provide 
open  spaces,  improve  both  the  street  and 
mass  transportation  systems,  provide 
oommunity  facilities,  remove  refuse  and 
vennin  and  Improve  the  overall  appear- 
ance of  our  neighborhoods  and  cities. 

Our  social  goal  should  be  to  Improve 
the  quaUty  of  that  environment.  We 
should  offer  a  variety  of  housing  to 
choose  from.  Improve  health,  education, 
and  recreation  facilities;  provide  employ- 
ment; direct  welfare  assistance  or  social 
service  referral  according  to  a  person's 
need;  reduce  or  prevent  segregation,  en- 
courage community  participation  by  in- 
dividual citizens  and  their  organizations, 
and  reduce  tension  and  violence  In  the 
community. 

Our  planning  goals  should  tie  together 
our  first  two  goals — to  build  an  attractive 
America  and  improve  the  quality  of  that 
America.  We  need  to  develop  large  areas 
of  our  cities  and  Include  in  these  en- 
deavors plans  for  sound,  complete  and 
compassionate  relocation  programs.  We 
must  devise  systematic  programs  that 
achieve  several  goals  simultaneously, 
that  improve  the  cost-benefit  ratios,  that 
strengthen  local  government,  and  foster 
technological  advance.  In  sum,  we  must 
effect  a  major  change  In  both  the  char- 
acter and  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

Bearing  all  this  In  mind,  we  turn  our 
attention  first  to  the  most  serious  and 
most  definable  aspect  of  our  housing 
problem— the  urban  ghetto— those  4^ 
million  substandard  urban  dwelling  units 


that  are  the  shame  of  our  Nation.  For 
we  must  do  in  housing  what  we  did  In 
employment — go  to  the  end  of  the  line 
to  start  rebuilding.  Because  that  is 
where  and  what  the  ghetto  is — at  the  end 
of  the  line. 

MODEL  NEIGHBORHOOD  ACTION  PROGRAM 

Our  vehicle  for  the  eradication  of  the 
ghetto  over  the  next  decade  is  the  model 
cities  program  now  in  operation.  But 
first,  I  would  change  its  name  to  model 
neighborhood  program,  because  that  is 
what  it  is.  The  bill  passed  last  year  by 
Congress  does  not  deal  with  cities.  It 
deals  with  neighborhoods.  So  let  us  call 
it  that  to  insure  that  we  focus  our  efforts 
In  the  right  direction. 

And  second,  I  think  we  must  realize 
that  it  establishes  a  competition  among 
cities  that  is  basically  imfair.  A  city 
that  can  comply  with  the  requirements 
would  be  eligible.  But  as  the  program 
now  stands,  we  are  going  to  make  some 
hairline  decisions  in  choosing  the  few 
over  the  many. 

So  I  propose  that  we  reshape  the  pro- 
gram. We  should  spend  the  next  3 
years  preparing  for  our  brick  and  mortar 
requirements  in  the  1970's  by  using  the 
entire  amount  now  authorized  and  un- 
committed in  this  program — $924  mil- 
lion— for  planning,  experimentation,  and 
small  demonstrations. 

With  this  amount  of  planning  money 
we  can  help  all  urban  areas  prepare  for 
the  elimination  of  substandard  housing 
and  ghettos  in  an  orderly,  intelligent 
fashion  rather  than  experience  another 
pell-mell  dash  to  Washington  before  the 
Federal  dollars  run  out.  We  should  say 
to  the  local  leaders  of  America,  the 
planners,  and  the  p>eople  themselves, 
that  our  war  on  the  ghetto  is  one  war 
that  will  be  backed  up  by  a  soimd 
strategy.  In  the  long  run,  we  will  save 
money  and  time.  We  may  even  be  able 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  gigantic  effort 
If  we  go  about  it  systematically. 

And  the  cost  is  gigantic.  An  Invest- 
ment of  $50  billion  over  a  10-year  period 
is  required  to  eliminate  substandard 
housing  in  urban  areas.  This  is  not  a 
haphazard  figure.  It  has  been  closely 
calculated,  based  on  a  standard  area  of 
80,000  people  living  In  24,000  dwelling 
units  and  shopping  at  500  places  of  busi- 
ness. All  costs  are  included — acquisition, 
demolition,  new  housing  replacement, 
rehabilitation,  relocation.  Improvement 
of  business  establishments,  administra- 
tion and  planning,  and  community  par- 
ticipation. 

The  gross  cost  excludes — and  this  must 
be  clearly  understood — the  construction 
costs  of  new  schools,  cooununity  build- 
ings, health  centers,  and  the  other  asso- 
ciated services  and  facilities  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  area. 
For  when  we  talk  about  wiping  out  the 
ghetto,  it  is  more  meaningful  to  present 
the  housing  and  social  costs  independ- 
ently of  the  associated  services  costs. 

Thus,  we  can  determine  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  physical  and  social  efifort 
needed  to  eliminate  substandard  hous- 
ing in  the  central  cities  alone  is  roughly 
$27  billion — a  figure  that  does  not  in- 
clude the  less  direct  costs  of  associated 
services  and  facilities. 

Extending  the  same  program  to  the 
entire  metropolitan  area  increases  the 


cost  by  $16  billion  to  $43  billion.  And 
extending  it  to  include  all  our  urban 
aresis  will  raise  the  cost  to  a  fmal  figure 
of  $50  billion. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  In  1970 — 
after  3  years  of  careful  planning — we 
begin  spending  this  money  at  the  rate  of 
$5  billion  a  year.  We  should  start  and 
continue  until  all  substandard  housing 
is  erased  from  the  land  and  replaced 
with  decent  Uving  accommodations.  We 
can  eliminate  all  poor  urban  housing  In 
a  decade  at  this  pace — rid  ourselves  of 
the  ghetto  cancer  that  destroys  so  many 
of  our  cities  and  our  people. 

HOMEOWNERSHIP    FOR    LOW    AND    MODERATE 
INCOME 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  have  another 
basic  housing  need  in  this  Nation — one 
that  has  not  been  spotlighted  as  the 
ghetto  has  been.  And  that  is  homeown- 
ership  for  low  and  moderate  income  in- 
dividuals. The  truly  overlooked  individ- 
ual in  our  housing  market  is  the  $5,000 
to  $8,000  wage  earner.  He  is  priced  out 
of  most  of  the  decent  housing  market 
and  is  ineligible  for  direct  Government 
help  or  subsidy. 

Nothing  really  helps  him — ^not  even 
the  laws  already  on  the  books  designed 
to  Eissist  private  Industry  in  providing 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
families. 

But  these  laws — either  already  on  the 
books  or  with  minor  modification — can 
help  this  middle  group  become  home- 
owners if  they  are  given  substance,  di- 
rection, and  proper  administration. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Housing  Act's 
below  market  rate  program  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing — section  221 
(d)  (3) .  A  merger  of  more  guarsmteed 
special  assistance  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  with 
the  principles  of  221(d)(3)  and  other 
sections  of  our  housing  law  can  result  in 
excellent  housing  for  people  to  buy  and 
to  live  in — for  less  than  $90  a  month. 
And  that  covers  principle,  interest, 
taxes.  Insurance,  and  utilities. 

I  intend  to  seek  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation that  win  allow  an  individual  In  the 
$5,000  to  $8,000  Income  category  to  ob- 
tain 3-percent  mortgage  money  so  he  can 
buy  a  home  of  his  own.  We  already 
grant  similar  terms  to  a  builder  who  con- 
structs rental  units  for  this  Individual. 
The  time  has  come  to  let  the  occupant 
buy  a  house  if  he  wishes  Instead  of  rent- 
ing, and  on  the  same  terms. 

We  should  make  available  each  year 
at  least  $270  million  to  guarantee  mort- 
gages for  construction  of  below  market 
rate  221(d)  (3)  low  and  moderate  income 
single  family  dwelling  units.  The  pro- 
gram for  homeownershlp  would  operate 
through  the  private  lending  Institutions 
as  regular  mortgage  guarantee  programs 
do  now.  It  would  offer  an  important 
choice  to  an  often  overlooked  middle 
group  of  our  society — either  to  rent  or  to 
own  in  decency  and  dignity. 

PUBLIC   ASSISTANCE   ROUSING   STANDARDS 

We  must  make  certain  that  through 
our  public  assistance  programs  we  are 
not  subsidizing  the  slums  of  America. 
Estimates  are  that  today,  30  percent  of 
the  total  welfare  dollar  is  spent  on  shel- 
ter—most of  it  on  housing  that  clearly  Is 
below  standards  and  that  comes,  Mr. 
President,  to  some  $2  bUllon  of  Federal. 
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state,  and  local  funds.  In  one  city, 
building  inspectors  found  that  almost  50 
percent  of  the  housing  units  of  persons 
on  public  assistance  were  either  deterio- 
rated or  dilapidated. 

The  establishment  of  minimum 
housing  standards  in  our  Federal  wel- 
fare laws  has  been  proposed.  Some 
States — such  as  Pennsylvania— have 
begun  to  withhold  rent  from  landlords 
who  refuse  to  repair  substandard  build- 
ings occupied  by  public  assistance 
families.  Some  cities— such  as  Balti- 
more— are  starting  pilot  projects  to  move 
families  in  substandard  housing  to  more 
adequate  homes. 

All  these  efforts  deserve  the  support 
of  the  Federal  Government.  And  I  will 
introduce  such  legislation. 

PERSONAL    BECITRrrT 

A  decent  environment  includes  more 
than  the  inside  of  a  person's  home.  It 
includes  all  his  physical  surroundings 
and  the  peace  of  mind  to  enjoy  those  sur- 
roundings without  fear.  He  needs  se- 
curity and  safety  as  well. 

In  many  of  our  urban  areas,  the  en- 
vironment seems  ready  made  for  crime. 
Dark  and  poorly  lit  streets  breed  crime. 
Automatic  elevators  and  enclosed  stair- 
wells in  high-rise  buildings  often  are  the 
scenes  of  assaults  and  robberies.  So  are 
dark  and  isolated  parking  lots  that 
adjoin  otherwise  attractive  apartments. 
Conversely,  the  location  of  walkways  in- 
side and  outside  of  buildings  can  make  a 
difference  in  detecting  possible  criminal 
activities.  So  our  architects  and  plan- 
ners have  a  responsibility  to  imderstand 
these  problems  when  they  design  new 
living  areas. 

But  basically,  controlling  crime  is  a 
matter  of  police  protection.  And  this  is 
what  all  our  citizens  want — ^no  matter 
where  they  live.  The  Kraft  report — a 
survey  by  the  John  P.  Kraft,  Inc.,  re- 
search organization  on  attitudes  In 
Harlem  and  Watts — found  that  the 
people  In  these  communities  were  as  con- 
cerned about  police  protection  as  they 
were  about  police  brutality.  They 
wanted  more — not  less — police. 

We  understand  why  many  people  turn 
to  crime.  We  heard  about  it  from  Claude 
Brown  and  Arthur  Dunmeyer.  But  they 
did  not  recommend  it  as  a  way  of  life — 
and  we  do  not  condone  it.  A  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  crime  can  help  control 
and  reduce  crime.  We  can  work  to 
eliminate  the  conditions  that  cause 
crime — and  we  can  strengthen  and  im- 
prove our  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Our  police  forces  have  been  neglected 
for  too  long  and  blamed  for  too  much. 
We  ask  our  policemen  to  be  supermen — 
to  run  the  gamut  from  delivering  babies 
to  arresting  dangerous  criminals— with- 
out any  Increase  in  compensation,  status 
or  training.  And  we  expect  them  to  do 
all  this,  as  Judge  George  Edwards,  of  the 
U.S.  Sixth  Circuit  Court  said,  "with  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  concern  of  a 
social  worker  and  the  prompt  courage  of 
a  combat  soldier." 

Although  the  policeman  is  responsible 
for  only  part  of  the  administration  of 
justice — the  courts  and  the  correction 
institutions  must  bear  their  share  as 
well — ^we  blame  him  when  the  system 
breaks  down  because  he  is  the  visible 
part  of  the  machinery. 


So  we  ask  him  to  be  a  scapegoat  as 
well — at  a  median  salary  of  $5,843  a  year 
in  cities  with  a  population  of  25,000  or 
more  and  at  a  salary  of  S4.920  in  cities 
where  the  population  is  between  10,000 
and  25,000. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  made  a  meaningful 
statement  in  support  of  the  police  and 
their  job.  His  program  deserves  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  support  of  Congress 
and  the  country. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  0T7R  CITIZENS 

America  is  the  richest  country  in  the 
world — but  still  it  lags  behind  other 
countries  in  many  areas  of  personal 
health.  In  particular,  we  have  far  less 
information  on  the  health  of  our  young 
people  than  we  should. 

With  the  exceptSon  of  some  antipov- 
erty  programs  such  as  Headstart  and 
the  Job  Corps,  we  must  rely  exclusively 
on  the  Selective  Service  System  for  this 
information. 

Not  until  a  young  man  is  18  years  old 
do  we  find  many  defects  that  should  have 
been  identified  and  treated  when  he  was 
a  child.  And  we  still  are  missing  knowl- 
edge about  the  health  of  our  young 
women. 

NATIONAL  CHItD  HEALTH  CENSDS 

We  should  do  better.  We  need  to  learn 
the  extent  of  our  health  problems  so  we 
can  provide  the  resources  to  treat  sick- 
ness and  disease.  One-third  of  the 
chronic  conditions  that  handicap  chil- 
dren could  be  corrected  in  early  life  if 
they  were  discovered. 

I  propose,  therefore,  a  national  child 
health  census  to  remedy  this  intolerable 
situation.  My  bill  would  provide  grants 
to  the  States  to  conduct  a  health  census 
survey  of  preschool  children  in  com- 
munity centers  and  schools.  Medical 
teams  in  mobile  units  could  travel  within 
a  single  community— the  same  technique 
so  successful  in  our  fight  against  polio. 
I  believe  $5  million  would  be  more  than 
enough  to  start  the  operation. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  health 
question  we  face  in  our  urban  areas  is 
that  of  delivery  of  health  services.  Many 
who  need  health  services  most,  cannot 
get  them  in  an  efficient  and  effective  way. 
Their  plight  mvist  receive  continued  and 
careful  consideration.  One  example  of 
the  inadequacy  of  existing  programs  is 
the  fact  that  despite  the  $2.5  billion  we 
have  expended  on  hospital  construction 
since  1947,  there  is  still  no  hospital  in 
Watts. 

ni.    ENCOt:HAGlN6    PRIVATE    INVESTMENT 

Our  hearings  demonstrated  that  re- 
building American  cities  is  a  massive  un- 
dertaking— far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
Government  alone.  The  testimony  also 
showed  that  priVEte  enterprise — already 
involved  in  building  and  construction — 
will  invest  in  the  cities,  if  public  policy 
establishes  the  appropriate  conditions 
and  a  climate  of  partnership. 
As  David  Rockefeller  testified: 
Many  of  my  bvulnessmen  friends  teU  me 
that  they  would  l»e  glad  to  get  their  com- 
panies Into  the  fl«ld  of  city  problems,  but 
they  say  government  units  seem  to  want  that 
field  all  to  themaelves.  They  get  the  Im- 
pression that  many  government  officials  tend 
to  look  upon  them  as  rivals  in  competition 
rather  than  partaors  In  progress. 
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The  question,  then,  is  this:  How  do  we 
encourage  the  involvement  of  the  private 
sector  in  the  large  social  problems  con- 
fronting  us? 

Let  us  recognize,  first,  that  there  is  no 
simple  mechanism — no  magic  organiza- 
tion— that  will  automatically  generate  a 
significant  role  of  private  enterprise  in 
rebuilding  our  cities.  No  slogan— no 
single  device — will  attract  the  private 
sector  into  what  is  basically  a  public 
function. 

Let  us  recognize,  second,  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  already  at  work  building 
houses,  apartments  and  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate a  significant  part  of  the  cur- 
rent need— 1,600,000  housing  units  a 
year. 

And  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  dual  role 
of  private  industry  in  our  Nation— its 
role  as  private  entrepreneur,  and  its  role 
as  contractor  to  Government.  Private 
industry,  acting  as  contractor  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  a  public  market,  is 
building  the  spacecraft  to  take  Ameri- 
cans to  the  moon.  Private  enterprise  Is 
also  manufacturing  9  million  autos  a 
year  to  take  Americans  around  the  coun- 
try to  shopping,  to  work,  and  on  pleasure 
trips — autos  which  fill  a  private  market's 
needs. 

Similarly,  American  industry  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities. 

With  guaranteed  jobs,  millions  of 
Americans  will  move  from  consumers  of 
public  funds  to  consumers  of  private 
goods  and  services.  Guaranteed  employ- 
ment will  create  new  purchasing  power— 
a  new  market — for  American  industry. 
Since  one  of  the  major  talents  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  is  its  abiiity  to 
supply  new  markets,  and  since  one  of  the 
primary  needs  of  people  is  shelter,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  American  in- 
dustry will  make  new  efforts  to  provide 
and  sell  adequate  housing  to  those  newly 
able  to  afford  it. 

The  action  program  I  have  proposed  to 
rebuild  the  ghettos  of  America  would 
create  a  second  market  for  private  enter- 
prise.   The   $20   billion  we  have  com- 
mitted to  conquer  space  created  an  aero- 
space industry  out  of  the  aircraft  elec- 
tronics, and  associated  industries.    The 
$50  billion  we  should  commit  to  wip- 
ing out  the  cancer  of  our  ghettos  could 
create  a  "cities  industry"  in  addition  to 
disparate  segments  of  what  is  today  a 
"building  Industry,"— bring  greater  efB- 
ciency  and  better  organization  to  a  high- 
ly scattered  current  effort,  and  encourage 
private  enterprise  to  develop  new  prod- 
ucts and  techniques.     Few  Americans 
would  buy  the  rockets  developed  In  aero- 
space;   a   great  number  of  Americans 
would  buy  the  better  houses  in  our  cities. 
But  we  must  make  Govermnent  activ- 
ity believable  to  the  private  sector.  The 
private  businessman  must  have  confi- 
dence that  when  he  works  with  the  Gov- 
emment  cooperatively  in  a  private-pub- 
lic endeavor,  the  public  official  or  agency 
knows  what  it  Is  doing  and  where  It  is 
going.    We  do  not  build  that  kind  of 
trust — ^that   sort   of   relationship — with 
the  outmoded,  inefficient,  directionless, 
and  redtape  snarled  programs  of  today. 
So  we  must  streamline,  Improve,  and 
tighten    Government    procedures    and 
techniques,  organizing  ourselves  in  the 
public  sector  as  the  private  sector  must 
organize  Itself  in  our  highly  competitive 


h-e  enterprise  system.  Much  remains 
SVdone— a  job  which  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress,  working  to- 
gether, must  do. 

iNSTrruTE  or  iteban  development 
An  important  element  in  the  partner- 
*1D  between  Government  and  business 
!^be  the  effective  transfer  of  research 
^ults  and  development  techniques  from 
?^vernment-sponsored  efforts  to  private 
mterprise  use.  We  need,  therefore,  a 
substantial  research  and  developrnent  ef- 
fort in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

MilUons  of  American  families  cannot 
live  in  decent  houses  or  apartments  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  them.  One  ele- 
ment of  the  problem  is.  of  course,  the 
income  of  the  families  themselves.  Jobs 
for  those  able  to  work  vrill  accomplish 
much  to  bring  income  near  need. 

But  the  other  element  of  the  problem 
is  cost^the  cost  of  shelter  still  built  with 
the  materials  and  methods  of  the  1920  s, 
in  an  age  of  technology  and  science.  Re- 
sponsible experts  estimate  that  the  cost 
of  housing  could  be  cut  in  half— from 
$16  000  per  unit  to  $8,000— by  applying 
modern  techniques  to  increase  produc- 

Low-income  families  are  most  seri- 
ously affected  by  high  costs  and  poor 
housing.  But  middle  and  upper  Income 
families  are  also  paying  more  for  their 
housing  than  they  should  have  to  pay. 

Existing  Federal  programs  have  failed 
to  meet  this  need.  Fiscal  aids— like 
PHA  Veterans'  Administration  efforts, 
federally  supported  below-market  inter- 
est rates— are  important.  But  they  can- 
not alone  solve  the  housing  problem. 
Housing  costs  continue  to  rise  more 
rapidly  than  cost  levels  in  the  rest  of  the 

econoiny. 

We  must  focus  on  housing  and  other 
building  construction  the  same  research 
techniques  used  so  successfully  in  other 
Industries.  In  fact,  no  other  single  field 
In  America  holds  greater  promise  for  the 
application  of  organized  research  and 
product  development  than  housing. 

The  major  effort  in  research  and  de- 
velopment must  be  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Government.  As  is  well  known, 
the  building  industry  is  made  up  of  many 
small  businesses,  with  even  the  largest 
buUders  unable  to  spend  the  Kina  oj 
money  on  comprehensive  research  that 

needs  to  be  spent.  .,^,„„ 

Even  the  largest  suppliers  of  bmlding 
materials  are  not  interested  generally  in 
the  house  as  an  entity.  Each— supply- 
ing siding  and  roofing,  or  plumbing  fix- 
tures, or  flooring,  or  any  of  the  countless 
other  elements  of  a  house— fears  that 
change  will  make  present  products  obso- 

^  Labor  should  also  understand  that 
constructive  change  would  result  m  more 
jobs  and  steadier  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  lower  the  cost  of  housing  to  every- 
one including  their  own  union  members. 
SimUarly.  the  matter  of  building  codes 
deserves  our  careful  and  considered 
study  and  evaluation — which  it  will  re- 
ceive from  the  Temporary  National 
Commission  on  Codes.  Zoning,  Taxation, 
and  Development  Standards.  I  am 
highly  pleased  that  our  former  colleague. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  has 


been  appointed  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mission. 

Congress  recognized  the  need  for  aa- 
ditional  research  and  development  in  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966,  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  $5  million 
in  fiscal  year  1967  and  $10  million  in 
fiscal  year  1968  for  research  and  devel- 
opment carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

This  research  and  development  effort 
already  authorized  is  the  ideal  task  for 
the  Institute  of  Urban  Development- 
first  proposed  in  early   1965,  but  still 
being  "structured"  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.     The  Institute  could  be  estab- 
lished tomorrow  by  administrative  ac- 
tion.    I   think   we   have    waited   long 
enough  for  the  executive  branch  to  act. 
I  will  propose,  therefore,  the  creation  of 
an  Institute  of  Urban  Development  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  by  specific  legislation.     I 
would  hope  enactment  of  my  bill  would 
not  be  necessary  and  that  the  executive 
branch  will  act  promptly. 

BUSINESS  advisory   COMMTTTEE  FOE   HTTD 

In  addition  to  an  Institute  for  Urban 
Development,    there    should    be    estab- 
lished in  HUD  a  Business  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, as  recommended  at  the  hearings 
by  David  Rockefeller.    He  suggested  that 
a  group  from  the  business  and  financial 
community,    similar    to    the    Advisory 
Committee  on   International  Monetary 
Arrangements  in  Treasury,  be  set  up  to 
work  closely  with  the  Secretary  of  HUD. 
According  to  Mr.  Rockefeller: 
Such  a  high-level  panel  could  bring  fresh 
insight  to  the  deliberations  of  HtTD.  as  well 
as  practical  expertise  In  many  areas  that  are 
vital  to  Its  success— areas  such  as  financial 
policy   management  organization,  audit  and 
control,  and  the  like.     Beyond  this,  an  ad- 
visory group  of  this  kind  would  be  able  to 
represent  a  sector   of  our  economy  that   Is 
plvotally  important  to  the  solution  of  city 
problems,  and  one  that  does  not  feel  that  Its 
views  arc  being  given  an  adequate  hearing  at 
present. 


This  is  an  eminently  sound  proposal, 
which  I  shall  introduce.  If  we  are  say- 
ing to  the  private  sector  that  we  expect 
it  to  invest  $7  for  every  dollar  of  Federal 
investment,  then  the  Federal  agency 
most  involved  in  city  rebuUding  must  be 
in  the  mainstream  of  American  economic 
life.     As  Mr.  Rockefeller  points  out: 

The    towering    problems    that    beset    our 
cities  cannot— indeed,     they     should 

not— be  relegated  exclusively  to  government. 
These  are  problems  calling  for  action  on  a 
broad  front  and  for  participation  by  the 
entire  citizenry,  including  the  business  com- 
munity. 

The  Institute  of  Urban  Development 
and  the  Business  Advisory  Council  in 
HUD  will  help  foster  and  create  that 
"better  communication  and  cooperation 
between  our  business  leaders  and  our 
political  leaders"  called  for  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  General  Electric. 
Gerald  E.  Phillipe.  when  he  testified. 

NEW   TOWNS 

While  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
major  responsibility  in  urban  problems — 
especially  ghetto  elimination  and  low- 
income  housing— I  believe  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  a  primary  developmental 
responsibUity:   new  town   development. 


But  even  the  Federal  Government  can 
also  lend  a  helping  hand. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  witnesses 
during  our  6  weeks  of  hearings  was  Mr. 
James  Rouse,  the  developer  of  Colum- 
bia—a "new  tovm"  to  be  located  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore.  Mr.  Rouse 
was  accompanied  by  representatives  of 
the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Co  who  invested  some  of  the  original 
seed  money  for  Columbia— $25  miUion 
private  venture  capital. 

Our  existing  urban  centers,  even  when 
revitalized  and  rebuilt,  carmot  accom- 
modate all  the  urban  Americans  of  the 
next  generation.  I  think  we  should  all 
be  wUling  to  think  not  only  about  clear- 
ing up  our  mistakes  of  the  past— the 
ghetto— but  about  the  new  towns  of  the 
future.  With  three  million  new  resi- 
dents added  each  year  to  our  present  ur- 
ban population,  new  communities,  and 
new  patterns  of  land  use  are  Inevitable, 
as  the  world-renowned  city  planner, 
Constantinos  Doxiadis,  testified. 

While  new  town  development  is  the 
basic  responsibUity  of  the  private  sector, 
there  are  certain  "threshold"  problenis 
and  costs  which  may  fall  to  the  public 
sector.    These  may  include  assistance  in 
land   assembly   and   help   in   providing 
capital    requirements,    particularly    in 
community    facilities    and    initial    land 
purchase;    assistance   to  local   goverri- 
ments  in  the  areas  involved  to  plan  m 
anticipation  of  the  impact  of  new  towns; 
encouraging  the  development  of  equal 
opportunities  and  helping  to  solve  mar- 
keting problems;  by  coordinating  the  lo- 
cation of  government  installations  and 
assuring  adequate  economic  bases  for  the 
communities. 

"New  towns"  give  government  and  the 
private   sector   another   opportunity   to 
work  together  in  a  meaningful  way  on  a 
new  venture — at  the  head  of  the  line — 
rather  than  locking  horns  over  who  is 
to  blame  for  the  failures  of  the  past. 
I  am  preparing  legislation  to  establish  a 
joint  Federal-private  sector  "new  town 
development  program  containing,  among 
other  things,  establishment  of  State  and 
Federal        development        corporations. 
Their  purpose  is  to  solve  some  of  the 
more  difficult  problems  of  land  assem- 
bly and  reduce  the  possibiUty  of  unwar- 
ranted land  speculation;  technical  as- 
sistance in  planning,  to  assure  the  best 
quality    of    design    and    execution    now 
available;  deferred  interest  charges  on 
loanc;  to  reduce  the  critical  start-up  costs 
of  such  enterprises;  and  special  arrange- 
ments for  the  timely  provision  of  com- 
mmiity   facilities   under  existing   grant 
programs. 

IV     INVOLVEMENT    OF    THE    INDIVIDtJAL    AND    AN 
EMPHASIS    ON    NEIGHBORHOOD    DEVELOPMENT 

New  major  outlays.  Federal  and  pri- 
vate  to  fund  major  housing  construc- 
tion'and  job  development  in  the  slums 
are  necessary.     But  our  hearings  also 
showed  that  any  new  national  effort  in 
our  cities  must  involve  the  people  of  the 
neighborhoods.    It  is  not  enough  to  have 
new  national  programs  and  new  major 
endeavors  by  private  industry  if  they  are 
simply  to  rebuild  the  slums  from  the  top 
down     To  succeed,  such  programs  must 
involve  the  people  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. 
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A  new  word  has  entered  the  picture  of 
urban  crisis — neighborhood.  We  must 
focus  on  the  neighborhood,  a  practical 
human  unit  of  planning  and  manage- 
ment within  our  cities.  Witnesses  such 
as  Doxiadis,  Leon  Sullivan,  and  David 
Rockefeller  emphasized  greater  neigh- 
borhood involvement.  Milton  Kotler,  in 
his  testimony  on  the  ECCO  project  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  gave  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  the  fundamental  problem  of 
building  neighborhood  corporations  of 
local  decision  and  management  in  our 
cities. 

Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  is  also 
engaged  in  an  imaginative  and  prom- 
ising neighborhood  corporation  develop- 
ment effort  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
area  of  New  York.  His  program  is  based 
on  the  same  premise :  That  effective  pro- 
grams of  change  and  new  hope — no  mat- 
ter how  ingeniously  they  may  employ 
private  industry,  private  capital  and 
Federal  help — must  ultimately  rest  on 
the  people's  involvement  in  decision  at 
the  neighborhood  level. 

We  must  rebuild  our  cities  for  new 
dignity  and  prosperity — and  in  order  to 
make  the  resources  of  private  enterprise 
work,  we  must  join  grass  roots  support 
to  their  efforts.  We  must  rebuild  our 
slimis  from  the  bottom  up.  This  insight 
is  based  on  our  own  historic  experience 
of  democracy — not  only  as  a  shining 
ideal,  but  also  as  a  practical  way  of  get- 
ting the  job  done. 

We  have  become  so  bureaucratic  in  our 
thinking — so  concerned  with  metropoli- 
tan, regional  and  national  scale — that  we 
have  forgotten  about  the  neighborhood 
and  the  people  who  live  there. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  recall 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  the  hearings 
which  were  chaired  last  year  by  my  able 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  plight  of  the 
urban  American. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  today  on 
the  excellent  and  provocative  statement 
which  he  is  making  to  the  Senate. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  trend 
toward  urbanization  in  this  country  is 
not  going  to  stop  and  that  the  dreadful 
plight  of  the  municipality  in  the  Nation 
constitutes  a  basic  problem  for  all  Amer- 
ican people  and  all  American  society. 

My  able  friend  has  made  an  excellent 
comment  with  respect  to  the  need  of  the 
"private  sector"  to  participate  with 
American  government  in  solving  the 
problem. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  recognize 
the  Senator  as  a  leader  in  this  field. 

I  shall  study  very  carefully  the  recom- 
mendations he  makes. 

I  salute  him  as  a  fellow  Senator  today 
for  the  contribution  he  makes  toward 
this  crucially  important  public  problem. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  Government  cannot  do  the  j  ob  by 
itself.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  this  task  is  so  vast  that  the  Govern- 
ment by  itself  does  not  have  the  money, 
the  capacity,  the  ability,  or  the  tech- 
niques with  which  to  do  the  Job. 

We  must  involve  the  private  sector. 
We  must  involve  private  banking,  pri- 
vate industry,  private  builders,  and  pri- 


vate insurance  to  do  this  job.    It  is  a  job 
that  must  be  done. 

We  have  talked  about  $1  trillion.  That 
is  9.  lot  of  money.  It  is  one  thousand 
billion  dollars.  I  estimate  that  about 
$200  billion  of  this  amount  will  be  Gov- 
ernment funds.  The  rest  of  it  will  come 
from  the  private  sector.  In  involving 
the  private  sector,  we  will  be  giving 
America  a  new  age  of  prosperity  such 
as  it  has  never  seen,  because  the  needs 
are  there,  and  private  industry  will  need 
to  supply  an  additional  2  million  imits 
of  housing  a  year. 

Our  population  i£  growing  so  rapidly 
that  in  the  nejft  14  years  an  additional 
53  million  p^pt)le  will  be  living  in  our 
urban  areas.  By  the  year  2000,  95 
percent  of  all  Americans  will  be  living  in 
urban  America. 

This  is  why  I  say  that  we  are  faced 
with  an  urgent  problem,  because  each 
passing  year  and  each  delay  compounds 
the  problems — and  makes  solving  the 
problems  that  much  more  difBcult. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  emi- 
nently correct. 

I  simply  repeat  to  the  Senator  on  this 
occasion  that  the  series  of  bills  which  he 
Intends  to  introduce  merit  the  respectful 
consideration  of  all  Senators.  Surely, 
until  we  face  up  to  the  problem  of  the 
cities  as  the  Senator  has  suggested,  the 
basic  obstacle  to  the  success  of  our  way 
of  life  will  remain. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Today,  some  of  our  cities  are  larger 
than  our  whole  Nation  was  at  the  time 
we  won  Independence.  Our  Founding 
Fathers  drew  a  constitution  to  govern 
people's  lives  that  recognized  the  need 
for  self-government  and  local  diversity. 
Authority  was  given  to  States;  the  States 
spread  authority  to  counties  and  mimici- 
palities — so  people  would  have  the 
means  to  shape  their  locality  in  a  way 
that  expressed  their  particular  values. 

Today  it  is  said  our  cities  are  unman- 
ageable. We  can  begin  to  make  them 
manageable  by  recognizing  the  diversity 
that  exists  within  them.  We  can  begin 
setting  up  the  means  for  new  kinds  of 
local  participation  In  our  cities. 

NBICHBOKHOCH)   DEVO-OPMCNT   CORPORATIONS 

I  believe  that  the  neighborhood  com- 
munity must  be  corporately  strengthened 
to  cooperate  with  the  public  sector  and 
private  enterprise.  I  am  therefore  pro- 
posing new  legislation  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  neighborhood  development  cor- 
porations to  build  neighborhood  oriented 
programs  for  economic  and  social  im- 
provement. 

The  neighborhood  development  corpo- 
rations would  be  set  up  as  territorially 
defined  units,  not  exceeding  50,000  peo- 
ple. With  adequate  funding,  which  I 
propose  be  administered  by  the  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportu^ty,  the  neighborhood 
development  corporations  would  be  or- 
ganized as  legal  structures  on  the  basis 
of  articles  of  incorporation  and  bylaws, 
dedicated  to  self»help  and  rebuilding 
their  local  areas.  The  ECCO  project  in 
Coliunbus,  Ohio,  la  a  shining  example  of 
the  neighborhood  development  corpora- 
tion—and an  illustration  that,  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  our  cities,  town  meet- 
ings can  work. 

The  corporation  would  bring  each  in- 
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terested  resident  into  the  direct  and  re- 
sponsible task  of  determining  the  life 
and  public  face  of  his  community.  With 
funding  to  set  up  these  neighborhood  de- 
velopment corporations  and  pay  for 
their  administration  for  a  limited  period 
of  2  years  the  corporation  could, 
through  their  committees  and  employed 
professionals,  help  develop  the  kinds  of 
programs  they  know  will  work  in  their 
neighborhoods.  These  programs  would 
then  be  submitted  to  various  agencies- 
public  and  private — for  funding. 

Certain  existing  Federal  programs, 
especially  in  manpower  training,  basic 
education,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
small  business  assistance,  and  the  like, 
might  need  to  be  amended  so  that  funds 
from  these  programs  could  be  made 
available  to  neighborhood  development 
corporations — either  directly  or  under 
arrangements  of  municipal  approval  or 
sponsorship.  The  neighborhood  and  the 
city,  cooperating  together  in  rebuilding 
the  neighborhoods,  should  be  the  new 
basis  of  justice,  prosperity,  and  order  In 
urban  America. 

TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  COMMTTNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

The  neighborhood  organization  efforts 
of  ECCO  in  Colimibus  and  the  work  of 
the  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan  in  Philadel- 
phia are  just  two  examples  of  responsible 
activity  at  the  local  level.  Other  ideas 
have  been  advanced — such  as  the  Greater 
Hartford  Housing  Development  Fund, 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  corporation  established 
to  eliminate  blight  and  promote  "oppor- 
tunity housing"  in  the  city  of  Hartford. 
The  goals  and  work  of  this  group — and 
similar  groups  throughout  the  country- 
are  impressive.  I  shall  introduce  legisla- 
tion making  contributions  to  such 
organizations  deductible  as  contributions 
under  our  tax  laws. 

BLOCK   GRANTS 

We  must  enhance  the  capability  of  in- 
dividuals— acting  for  themselves— to 
solve  their  own  problems.  We  should 
also  help  local  governments  to  build  up 
their  ability  to  administer  complex  pro- 
grams and  deal  with  the  problems  of  an 
urban  society. 

Here  Is  an  Ideal  opportunity  to  com- 
bine an  old  problem  with  a  new,  exper- 
imental solution.  In  its  simplest  terms, 
the  problem  is  how  to  finance  local  gov- 
ernment. As  pointed  out  by  Joseph  A. 
Pechman  of  the  Brookings  Institution: 

In  the  past,  state  and  local  needs  have  been 
met  in  part  by  Federal  grants-in-aid  for 
particular  purposes.  These  specific  Federal 
grants  have  helped  to  finance  programs  in 
which  the  national  Interest  was  particularly 
strong.  But  it  Is  now  clear  that  the  states 
and  local  governments  also  need  help  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  citizens  In  areas  of  tradi- 
tional state-local  responsibiUty. 

It  is  obvious  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments need  help.  Between  1953  and 
1963  State  and  local  expenditures  in- 
creased from  $27.9  billion  to  $64.8  billion, 
an  increase  of  132.2  percent.  State  and 
local  government  debt  In  the  same  period 
went  from  $33.8  billion  to  $87.5  billion. 
The  fiscal  pressure  shows  no  sign  of 
easing. 

Many  solutions  have  been  ofifered— in- 
cluding tax  rebates  from  the  Federal 
level  to  the  States.  The  so-called  "block 
grant"  approach  makes  sense. 


The  block  grant  concept  takes  a  little 
of  the  past  and  some  of  tomorrow— and 
arrives  at  a  meaningful  and  understand- 
able method  of  helping  State  and  local 
lovernments  function.  The  block  grant 
\s  not  as  rigidly  constricted  as  the  usual 
orant  with  Federal  standards,  forms,  re- 
nuirements,  and  redtape.  The  block 
grant  would  be  used  to  accomplish  gen- 
eraUy  defined  goals— such  as  paying  for 
municipal  operating  expenditures.  The 
block  grant  could  be  described  as  "gen- 
eral aid"  to  provide  what  are  considered 
basic  local  services — such  as  police  and 
fire  protection,  sewerage  and  sanitation, 
local  parks  and  recreation. 

Federal  block  grants  to  urban  muni- 
cipalities would  allow  local  governments 
to  decide  priorities  of  needs.    Each  city 
would  decide  for  itself  where  it  should 
bolster  its  own  system  of  services.    The 
Federal  Government  would  not  dictate 
which  needs  of  the  local  government 
should  be  met.   But  the  responsibility  of 
deciding   which   city   governments    are 
most  in  need  of   aid— and  how   much 
should   be   apportioned  to  them  from 
available  program  fimds— wovild  remain 
with   the   Federal   Government.     The 
block  grant  approach  reflects  the  chang- 
ing times — it  is  a  reasonable  approach 
between    the    usual    categorical    grant 
method  followed  since  the  1930's  and  the 
outright   rebate   concept   advanced   by 
some.    Our  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Edmund  Muskie,  chairman  of  om: 
sister    Subcommittee    on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  of  exploring  the  intricacies  of  this 
entire  matter.    His   work   on   Federal 
grants-in-aid  program  management  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  all  programs  in 
this  field. 


THE    ROLE    OF   URBAN    UNTVERSmKB 

The  hearings  clearly  demonstrated  the 
need  for  more  trained  manpower  in 
municipal  and  local  govenunent.  We 
caimot  turn  over  funds  and  ask  local 
officials  to  administer  programs  without 
providing  the  training  and  skills  they 
need  to  make  sense  out  of  problems  and 
progress  in  programs. 

Senators  Muskie  and  Clark  have  done 
yeoman  service  In  bringing  this  need  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Nation.  We  must  have 
adequate  fimding  for  the  urban  training 
programs  already  authorized  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. ,^     .     - 

Both  Dr.  James  Hester,  president  of 
New  York  University,  and  Prof.  WUllam 
Doebele  of  Harvard  University,  empha- 
sized in  their  testimony  the  need  for 
trained  manpower  and  the  role  of  the 
urban  university. 

The  urban  university  can  play  a  major 
role  In  filling  the  need  for  trained  man- 
power-through graduate  fellowships  for 
study  in  conununity  planning;  through 
special  advanced  education  for  young 
people  who  show  promise  for  leadership 
in  urban  affairs;  through  urban  research 
in  areas  of  local  concern.  I  shall  Intro- 
duce legislation  to  establish  Federal  sup- 
port for  such  programs. 

The  role  of  the  urban  university  Is 
vital  in  a  city  rebuilding  effort.  There  is 
much  the  university  can  do  by  expanding 
current  efforts  and  starting  new  ones. 


First.  The  urban  university  should  of- 
fer a  program  of  study  that  is  relevant  to 
the  world  outside  and  that  will  attract 
the  most  committed— as  well  as  the  most 
intelligent— young  people  of  our  Nation. 
For  many  years,  Einstein  has  been  our 
academic  model.  We  still  need  our  Ein- 
steins.  But  we  also  need  our  men  of 
action  who  can  apply  their  knowledge  to 
the  immediate  task  at  hand.  That  Is 
the  first  point. 

Second.  Our  universities  should  offer 
degree  programs  in  urban  studies — in 
areas  in  which  we  will  need  an  increas- 
ingly large  number  of  trained  personnel 
in  the  years  ahead.  We  have  jvist  begun 
to  study  the  whole  problem  of  who  will 
organize  and  manage  our  cities  and  their 
services.  , ,  ^ 

Third.  The  university  should  develop 
urban  extension  programs  to  meet  the 
immediate  and  pressing  needs  in  a  com- 
mimity  or  a  neighborhood.  One  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  our  cities  is  that  we 
tend  to  write  off  a  whole  generation  of 
adults— those  who  live  in  the  slimis  and 
gray  areas — as  a  lost  generation.  We 
have  programs  for  their  children,  but 
Uttle  beyond  the  basic  literacy  courses 

for  the  parents. 

Fourth.  The  vmlversity  should  offer 
refresher,  inservice  training  programs 
to  public  officials  who  want  to  Improve 
their  skills  and  learn  new  techniques  of 
administration  as  well  as  new  theories 
and  discoveries  about  human  behavior. 

Fifth.  The  university  should  conduct 
research  into  the  major  issues  of  the 
day— issues  such  as  crime  and  violence, 
pollution,  and  transportation.  The  ap- 
plication of  systems  analysis — ^used  so 
successfully  in  our  space  program — has 
great  potential  in  the  lurban  area.  We 
must  understand  that  a  social  system 
and  a  large-scale  human  environment 
are  much  more  complex  than  a  space 
capsule  environment  and  a  missile 
svstcm 

Sixth.  Our  urban  universities  should 
pool  their  research  efforts  and  establish 
urban  action  centers  in  all  our  major 
metropolitan  areas.  The  model  already 
is  before  us— in  both  the  Center  for 
Urban  Education  and  in  the  Cooperative 
Project  for  Educational  Development  in 
New  York  City.  These  two  projects — 
consortiums  of  the  major  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  New  York  area- 
are  making  important  advances  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  educational  needs  of 
the  poor,  and  in  developing  new  ways  to 
train  both  teachers  and  administrators 
for  our  school  systems. 


By  the  end  of  the  century  the  structure 
of  our  society  wiU  be  different.  Ninety-one 
percent  of  the  population  wlU  be  urban, 
and  this  percentage  wlU  continue  to  rise. 
The  remaining  9  percent  will  have  many 
characteristics  of  an  urban  populaUon.  This 
entitles  us  to  say  that  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  95  percent  of  the  population  wlU 
belong  to  an  urban  society,  and  this  per- 
centage WlU  continue  to  increase.  We  are 
heading  towards  a  completely  urban  society, 
and  we  overlook  this  fact. 


V.  REORGANIZATION    OF    THE    FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


We  began  the  hearings  last  August  on 
the  "Federal  Role  in  Urban  Affairs"  to 
determine  how  the  Federal  Government 
is  organized  to  deal  with  what  has  be- 
come—not a  problem  of  the  cities 
alone— but  of  the  Nation  as  well.  For 
the  term  "urban"  no  longer  holds  its  old 
meaning.  It  no  longer  means  just  the 
city.  It  no  longer  has  only  a  geographic 
connotation. 

No  matter  where  we  Uve,  we  live  to- 
day in  a  nation  rapidly  becoming  totally 
urban— with  an  urban  mentaUty,  an 
urban  society,  and  overwhelmed  with 
urban  problems.    As  Doxiadis  put  It: 


So  our  hearings  soon  became  a  look 
into  the  very  mirror  of  our  national 
life— past,  present,  and  future.  And 
what  we  saw  was  not  always  pleasant. 
In  the  words  of  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  John  Gardner: 

Some  of  the  city's  troubles  are  physical — 
transportation,  water  and  sewage,  pollution, 
sliun  dwellings,  lack  of  open  space,  and  bo 
on  But  the  most  menacing  ills  of  the  city 
are  at  bottom  not  physical,  but  social.  One 
could  recite  the  famiUar  Ust  of  specific  so- 
cial Ills— crime,  poverty,  segregation.  But 
beneath  and  behind  aU  of  these  we  are  faced 
with  problems  of  social  organization,  of 
governance,  of  politics  in  the  AristoteUan 
sense  of  the  word.    .  .  . 

Neither  the  programs  nor  the  organi- 
zation of  the  thirties  can  cope  with 
problems  of  such  magnitude.  Yet  we 
find  ourselves  facing  the  problems  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow  with  the  progran^, 
policies,  and  procedures  of  the  past.  We 
need  to  reorganize  for  the  future  or  our 
efforts  will  be  in  vain. 

HOUSING    AND   TJHBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

In  my  view,  we  need  a  new  and  reor- 
ganized and  reoriented  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.    No 
longer  the  insurance  office  of  the  past, 
looking  on  people  as  credit  risks— good  or 
bad— rather  than  human  beings  need- 
ing decent  housing.  HUD  has  a  funda- 
mental stake  in  the  social  advances  this 
Nation  is  capable  of  making.    We  are 
not  going  to  rebuild  America  if  our  eye 
is  constantiy  on  FHA's  reserve  strength. 
HUD  must  begin  to  think  and  act  anew. 
With  men  like  Secretary  Robert  Weaver, 
Under  Secretary  Robert  Wood.  Assistant 
Secretaries  Charles  Haar.  Ralph  Taylor, 
and  many  others,  it  has  the  necesMiy 
leadership.    But    we    must    strengths 
the  regional  and  field  offices— the  basic 
working  core  of  the  Department.    And 
we  must  strengthen  that  core  in  all  other 
agencies  of  Government  as  well. 

No  matter  how  good  its  intentions, 
HUD  is  topheavy  with  brick  and  mortar. 
and  weak  in  the  social  aspect  of  housmg 
and  community  development.  This  is  of 
special  concern  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  existing  model  cities  program— and 
the  model  neighborhood  program  I  have 
proposed— anticipates  not  only  physical, 
but  social  change  in  the  model  area. 
But  HUD  is  not  equipped  to  deal  witn 
this  phase  of  rebuUding  the  city  and 
community. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  the  eventual 
transfer  of  the  community  acUon  pro- 
gram of  OEO  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  to 
operate  in  close  coordination  with  the 
model  neighborhood  program.  In  rfiort. 
I  beUeve  we  must  humanize  the  HDD 
program. 

But  for  the  present  we  must  recognize 
that  OEO  needs  an  effective  program  to 
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reach  Into  the  communities  and  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  Nation.  The  commu- 
nity action  progrtun  should  not,  there- 
fore, be  transferred  to  HUD  until  the 
new  neighborhood  development  corpo- 
ration program  has  been  established  In 
OEO. 

In  the  meantime,  strong  liaison  should 
be  established  immediately  between 
HUD'S  model  city  program  and  the  on- 
going community  action  program — so 
that  meaningful  social  services  are 
planned  for  and  developed  in  the  model 
city  program. 

In  addition  to  a  new  Institute  of  Ur- 
ban Development  and  a  Business  Advis- 
ory Coimcil,  there  should  be  established 
in  HUD  a  Council  on  Interdepartmental 
Coordination,  staffed  by  a  Director  of 
Commimity  Program  Coordination,  to 
Insure  that  the  Federal  Government's 
efforts  in  improving  the  physical  quality 
of  urban  life  are  run  in  a  coordinated 
and  efficient  manner.  I  would  also 
transfer  out  of  HUD  the  college  housing 
program  and  place  it  in  the  Office  of 
Education. 

I  will  Introduce  legislation  to  reorga- 
nize HUD  in  the  manner  I  have  described, 

DEPABTMENTS    OF    COMMERCE    AMD    LABOR 

The  President's  proposal  to  create  a 
single  department  out  of  what  are  now 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce 
requires  our  careful  study.  Such  a  de- 
partment existed  from  1903  until  1913 
when  two  separate  departments  were 
created  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  employment  opportimity  pro- 
grams I  have  proposed  should  strength- 
en the  authority  of  both  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. I  have  long  felt  that  both  agen- 
cies have  been  underutilized  as  makers 
and  movers  of  public  policy  and  pro- 
grams. They  have  been  relegated  in- 
stead to  the  role  of  statistical  gathering 
and  reporting. 

My  proposals  contemplate  transfer- 
ring to  the  Department  of  Labor  pro- 
grams under  titles  I,  n,  and  V  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  man- 
power training  and  work-relief  programs 
now  in  HEW.  The  Department  of  Labor 
would  then  be  able  to  embark  on  a  mas- 
sive and  meaningful  manpower  devel- 
opment program — and  become  a  vitally 
important  factor  in  the  years  ahead. 

So,  too,  should  we  strengthen  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Under  my  pro- 
posals it  would  become  both  "the  lender 
of  last  resort"  and  "the  employer  of  last 
resort"  in  an  effort  to  expand  economic 
opportunity  and  development  in  this 
Nation.  Once  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  established  as  a  truly  effective 
arm  of  economic  development,  consider- 
ation can  be  given  to  transferring  out 
of  it  certain  environmental  science  pro- 
grams— more  logically  connected  with 
departments  and  agencies  engaged  in 
similar  work. 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITT 

I  have  suggested  taking  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  some  of  its  op- 
erating functions.  The  Job  Corps,  work 
training,  work  study,  work  experience, 
and  adult  basic  education  programs 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Employment  and  Investment 
incentives  authorized  imder  title  IV  could 


be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Rural  programs  under  title 
m  could  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  commimity 
action  program  would  be  eventually 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  work  in 
conjimction  with  the  model  neighbor- 
hood program  in  that  Department. 

One  might  ask:  Why  not  scrap  OEO 
altogether  once  its  major  operating  func- 
tions have  been  transferred  to  other 
agencies? 

OEO  should  not  be  scrapped.  OEO 
has  been  a  great  success.  The  programs 
started  there  3  years  ago  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  now  have  become  fully 
established  action  programs.  Now  they 
are  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  depart- 
ments with  associated  functions.  We 
achieve  two  important  goals  by  this 
move.  First,  we  avoid  an  excessive  and 
destructive  fragmentation  of  our  urban 
programs.  Second,  we  free  OEO  to  con- 
tinue what  it  can  do  better  than  any 
other  agency  of  Government:  innovate 
and  experiment — test  new  ideas  and  new 
techniques  before  they  are  put  on  a  full- 
scale  operational  basis. 

New  techniques  and  new  ideas  are  nec- 
essary to  accommodate  the  requirements 
of  our  changing  society — but  the  change 
we  seek  can  only  come  from  the  commu- 
nity and  the  neighborhood.  We  cannot 
neatly  package  and  pay  for  progress  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH,  I  fully  agree  with 
the  statement  that  "new  techniques  and 
new  ideas  are  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  requirements  of  our  changing  so- 
ciety." 

My  able  colleague  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  presents  a  very  comprehen- 
sive picture  in  his  statement  today.  The 
Senator  underscores  the  problem  in  its 
many  facets,  and  they  are  real,  and  we 
need  to  know  more  about  them  in  this 
forum  and  throughout  the  country. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  indi- 
cates that  he  would  wish  that  the  bill 
which  he  would  present  actually  would 
not  be  passed,  but  that  within  the  struc- 
ture of  the  executive  branch  we  might  do 
something  without  another  legislative 
measure.    Is  that  correct? 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Hart  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  my  opinion,  much  of  the  re- 
organization I  have  recommended  could 
be  done  administratively,  through  reor- 
ganization plans,  without  the  passage  of 
additional  legislation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  this  further  comment  because  oft- 
times  we  think  only  new  and  creative 
ideas  come  from  this  period  in  which  we 
live.  Senators  probably  will  recall  the 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  said : 
The  dogmas  of  tlie  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate for  the  stortey  present.  We  must 
think  anew.  We  must  act  anew.  We  must 
disenthrall  ourselves. 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  could  say  that 
then,  we  should  be  saying  it  now,  as  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  saying  so 
well. 
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Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  by 
funding  neighborhood  development  cor- 
porations, OEO  would  help  develop  sell- 
managed  local  organizations  to  help  peo- 
ple begin  defining  and  dealing  with  their 
own  problems  in  their  own  way — and 
thus  continue  its  role  as  innovator. 

But  OEO  is  not  only  the  "innovator" 
at  the  local  neighborhood  level.  It  should 
perform  that  task  at  the  very  highest 
Federal  level  as  well. 

So  as  new  ideas  are  developed  and  new 
techniques  discovered,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  should  be  the  na- 
tional agency  to  test  their  worth.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was  also 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  insur- 
ing that  all  Federal  programs  related  to 
poverty  are  carried  out  in  a  coordinated 
maimer.  But  we  learned  in  our  hearings 
that  although  "coordination"  is  subject 
to  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the  executive 
branch,  little  actually  exists.  We  were 
told  about  coordinators  and  convenors 
and  interagency  groups  until  it  appeared 
that  what  was  needed  most  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  was  a  coordinator  of  the 
coordinators. 

But  we  have  not  accomplished  effective 
coordination  at  the  Federal  level— and 
the  coordination  function  given  OEO  has 
largely  been  ignored.  We  carmot  exactly 
ascertain  why  this  happened,  but  one 
thing  is  certain:  Once  OEO  became  the 
administrator  of  massive  national  proj- 
ects, it  Ijecame  in  the  eyes  of  other  agen- 
cies not  the  coordinator  but  a  competi- 
tor. And  so  a  statutory  coordinator  at 
the  Federal  level  was  lost. 

So  we  also  need  OEO  because  only  that 
agency  is  empowered  by  Congress  to  ex- 
ercise the  kind  of  coordination  needed 
today  to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the 
massive  Federal  effort  In  our  cities.  A 
close  reading  of  the  1964  act  discloses  a 
grant  of  more  coordinating  authority  to 
a  unit  of  government  than  ever  before 
in  oiu:  history.  That  function  has  never 
been  adequately  performed.  OEO  has 
become  so  identified  as  an  independent 
agency  that  many  are  unaware  that  the 
act  creating  it  states:  "There  Is  hereby 
established  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President" — that  is  OEO's  base  of  power, 
and  it  is  a  greater  power  than  exists  in 
any  other  agency— it  is  a  greater  power 
than  the  authority  to  administer  huge 
sums  of  grant  money.  It  is  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  White  House  itself 
that  gives  OEO  its  advantage  in  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  It  is  time  OEO  was 
used  to  provide  direction,  and  coordina- 
tion, and  effectiveness  to  the  programs 
Congress  has  enacted  since  the  New  Deal. 

OFFICE    OF   LEGISLATIVE    EVALUATION 

The  question  now  becomes:  How  do  we 
evaluate  our  efforts?  What  methods  do 
we  have  beside  taking  the  word  of  the 
department  or  agency  involved  that  we 
are  succeeding  in  our  social  goals? 

As  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  testified  at  the 
hearings : 

Up  until  now  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  government,  and  the  executive 
branch  in  American  government  In  general, 
has  had  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the  product 
of  evaluation  research.  Congress,  the  State 
legislatures,  the  City  Councils,  are  simply 
told  what  have  been  the  results  of  such  re- 
search. They  do  not  have  to  agree,  but  they 
are  hard  put  to  disagree. 


There  is  nothing  sinister  about  this  state 
of  affairs.     Serio\is   evaluation   research   as 
I  have  said,  is  only  just  reaching  the  state 
of  a  developed,  as  against  an  experimental, 
technique.    Inevitably  it  has  been  sponsored 
in  the   first   Instance   by   executive   depart- 
ments.    However,    because    the    findings    of 
such  research  are  not  neutral  It  would  be 
glmost  dangerous  to  permit  this  Imbalance 
to  persist.    There  are  a  number  of  reasons. 
Hrst  and   most   Importantly,   the   Congress 
and  other  legislative  bodies  are  put  at  a  con- 
siderable disadvantage.    A  major  weapon  In 
the  "arsenal  of  persuasion"  is  in  effect  denied 
them.    Second,  the  executive  is  exposed  to 
the    constant    temptation    to    release    only 
those  findings  that  suit  its  purposes;  there 
18  no  one  to  keep  them  honest.    Third,  uni- 
versities   and    other    private    groups    which 
often  undertake  such  research  on  contract 
are  in  some  measure  subject  to  constant  U 
subtle  pressure  to  produce  "positive"  find- 
ings   The  simple  fact  Is  that  a  new  soiurce  of 
knowledge  is  coming  into  being:  while  it  is 
gg  yet  an  imperfect  technique,  it  is  likely 
to  improve,  and  If  It  comes  to  be  accepted 
as  a  standard  element  In  public  discourse 
It  Is  likely  to  raise  considerably  the  level  of 
that  discourse.     This  source  of   knowledge 
should  not  remain  an  executive  monopoly. 


To  correct  this  situation,  Moynihan 
suggested  the  creation  of  an  Office  of 
Legislative  Evaluation.  He  compared  the 
function  of  this  new  office  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  contended  that  the  GAO,  "has  in 
its  45  years  of  activity  raised  the  level 
of  financial  honesty  in  the  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  point 
that  it  is  no  longer  even  a  remote  ob- 
stacle to  Federal  legislation.  Federal 
money  may  get  wasted,  but  it  does  not 
get  stolen." 

This  proposal  speaks  directly  to  the 
cogent  issue  raised  by  the  distinguished 
majority    leader,    Mike    Mansfield,    in 
his  letter  to  committee  chairmen  last 
December  calling  for  a  "concentrated 
Senate  exercise  of  the  oversight  function" 
and  for  a  "major  re-examination  of  new 
and  old  Government  programs." 
As  Senator  Mansfield  said: 
Pew  If  any  of  these  older  legislative  struc- 
tures have  had  a  thorough-going,  second- 
look  for  many  years.    These,  too,  it  seems  to 
me.  might  profitably  be  subject  to  complete 
re-study  by  the  Senate.    That  kind  of  study 
could  provide  not  only  a  basis  for  adjust- 
ments of   legislation,   as   necessary,   to    the 
current  needs  of  the  nation  but  also  a  check 
on  the  equity  and  efficacy  ofvthe  adminis- 
trative Interpretations  and  practices  which 
have  developed. 

A  concerted  effort  by  Congress  in  the 
exercise  of  its  oversight  function  is 
needed— and  needed  now.  Over  the  long 
range,  however.  Congress  needs  an 
agency  to  perform  the  task  of  systemati- 
cally evaluating  the  results  of  the  social 
and  economic  programs  it  has  enacted 
and  paid  for  out  of  public  moneys,  just 
as  45  years  ago  it  needed  an  agency  to 
routinely  audit  the  fiscal  activities  of 
Federal  agencies. 

I  propose  that  we  establish  an  Office 
of  Legislative  Evaluation  to  make  sure 
our  money  is  not  wasted  and  that  our 
programs  accompUsh  their  goals.  We 
should  place  the  office  in  GAO  and 
change  that  agency's  name  to  the  Bureau 
of  General  Accounting  and  Legislative 
Evaluation.  I  shall  introduce  a  bill  to 
this  effect. 
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The  majority  leader  has  spelled  out 
the  need  for  Congress  to  exercise  its 
legislative  oversight  responsibilities.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Chairman  John  McClel- 
LAN,  will  continue  to  assume  its  proper 
role  in  assuring  that  the  programs  of 
the  Jlederal  Government  are  carried 
out  in  an  efficient,  economical,  and  well- 
coordinated  manner.  Few  other  Sena- 
tors are  as  cc^nizant  as  Chairman  Mc- 
Clellan  of  the  need  for  effective  or- 
ganization in  Government,  and  the 
changing  requirements  of  Government 
in  our  times. 

I  make  this  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  as  a  Senator  from  Connecticut 
who  has  had  the  privilege  of  chairing 
a  subcommittee  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  Needless 
to  say,  the  programs  I  recommend  and 
the  proposals  I  advance  are  my  person- 
al beliefs  and  are  not  the  report  of  the 
subcommittee.  That  report  will  be 
forthcoming  after  the  memlsers  of  the 
subcommittee  have  had  a  chance  to  re- 
view the  record  in  detail. 

Inasmuch  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  Senator  McClel- 
lan,  is  in  the  Chamber,  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  publicly  and  person- 
ally thank  him  for  the  warm  encourage- 
ment he  has  given  me  throughout  our 
efforts  to  achieve  sound  reorganization 
in  the  Federal  branch.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  an  excellent  staff, 
and  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  head  of 
the  staff  and  all  the  men  working  on 
the  staff  for  their  encouragement,  dedi- 
cation, and  assistance.  In  connection 
with  everything  I  have  asked  to  do  and 
wanted  to  do,  the  chairman  and  the  staff 
have  been  there. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  no  mat- 
ter how  many  years  I  am  a  Senator  I 
will  always  be  most  appreciative  and 
grateful  for  his  kindness,  generosity,  en- 
couragement, and  understanding. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFF],  who  is  a  member  of  the 
committee.  I  assure  him  that  it  is  and 
will  always  be  the  purpose  of  the  chair- 
man to  invite  and  cooperate  with  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  the  study 
of  the  Government,  with  the  purpose  of 
determining  where  reorganizations  will 
promote  efficiency  and  economy.  I  wish 
to  add  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  performed  yeoman 
service  on  the  committee.  He  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  task,  the  hope,  and  purpose 
of  finding  solutions  to  many  of  our  or- 
ganization problems. 

With  respect  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  the  work  that 
we  do  is  tedious.  Much  of  it  is  not  spec- 
tacular. It  involves  much  detail,  study, 
search,  research,  and  evaluation,  and 
any  progress  that  we  make  toward  reor- 
ganizing our  Government  and  dealing 
with  some  of  these  vital  problems  is  of 
immense  importance  to  us. 

I  appreciate  the  services  of  the  Senator 
and  his  friendship. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 


CONCLtTSION 


Mr.  President,  when  we  speak  of  the 
city  we  speak  of  the  oldest  and  newest 
of  mankind's  experiments. 

It  is  the  oldest  because  this  experiment 
began  thousands  of  years  ago  when  men 
first  came  together  in  settlements  to  in- 
crease their  opportunities  by  sharing 
their  talents  and  resources. 

It  is  the  newest  because  the  style  of 
urban  life  has  changed  constantly 
throughout  history  as  men  have  sought 
to  articulate  new  hopes  and  dreams  and 
give  concrete  shape  to  those  hopes  and 
dreams. 

Thus,  the  fundamental  aspect  of  urban 
life  is  the  concept  of  change. 

The  change  I  have  spoken  of  today  is 
not  limited  to  our  large  cities — ^it  is  oc- 
curring in  every  city  and  town,  large  and 
small,  across  this  land.  For  when  we 
build  new  houses,  we  build  them  in  Chis- 
hohn,  Minn.,  as  well  as  in  New  York 
City.  When  we  develop  new  industries 
and  new  job  opportunities,  we  develop 
them  in  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  as  well 
as  in  Los  Angeles.  When  we  seek  a 
deep  commitment  to  individual  worth 
and  citizen  participation  in  the  commu- 
nity, we  seek  this  commitment  in  Baker, 
Oreg.,  as  well  as  in  Chicago. 

The  most  vivid  reflection  of  change  in 
our  society  may  occur  in  our  large  cities. 
But  the  fastest  growing  settlement  in 
America  today  is  the  city  with  a  popula- 
tion between  10,000  and  50,000. 

Tradition  teaches  us  that  we  are  a 
rural  nation.  But  history  shows  our 
basic  unit  of  common  destiny  has  been 
the  small  town — what  one  observer  has 
called  the  "city  upon  a  hill." 

As  we  attempt  to  absorb  and  control 
the  rapid  change  of  the  1960's  and  the 
1970's,  let  us  remember  that  the  society 
we  seek  to  build  is  the  society  based  on 
the  principles  of  the  small  town— that 
"city  upon  a  hill"— and  the  technology 
of  our  new  megalopolis. 

We  can  achieve  this  goal — if  our  start- 
ing point  is  the  individual  human  being. 
He  is  the  key  pressure  point  in  our  sys- 
tem. When  he  moves,  society  moves. 
When  he  can  do  the  job,  society  can  do 
the  job.  When  he  is  a  competent  citi- 
zen, our  communities  become  competent 
communities,  our  cities  become  compe- 
tent cities,  and  our  society  becomes  a 
competent  society. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. ,^     ..  .,  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  with  great  enthusiasm  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFl.  He  has  delivered  an  excellent 
speech.  In  my  Judgment,  his  speech  Is 
one  of  the  three  or  four  most  significant 
speeches  I  have  heard  in  the  10  years  I 
have  been  In  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  ad- 
dressed himself  to  a  major  problem  that 
faces  this  country:  the  cities;  a  problem 
that  many  people  feel  is  insolvable. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  there  are 
few  people  in  the  United  States  who  are 
better  qualified  to  talk  about  this  prob- 
lem than  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicorFl,  who  has  been  a  distln- 
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gulshed  Congressman,  an  outstanding 
Qovernor  of  a  heavily  urban  State,  a 
man  with  rare  experience  In  urban 
problems  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Kennedy  as  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  an  out- 
standing Senator. 

I  think  that  what  should  be  stressed 
about  this  speech  is  its  unique  quality. 
It  does  not  simply  take  programs  we 
have  had  in  the  past  and  suggest  that 
they  be  polished  up  and  shifted  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  It  does  not  Just  shift 
people  around  in  the  executive  branch. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
sketched  a  most  ambitious  program.  He 
talked  in  new  terms— the  "competent" 
city — and  the  "model  neighborhood." 
He  proposes  "guaranteed  jobs,"  a  far 
more  congenial  concept  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Senators  than 
guaranteed  annual  income,  yet  striking 
at  the  same  vital  and  difficult  problem 
of  long-term  unemplo3nnent. 

He  has  talked  about  an  interest  sub- 
sidization program  which  may  be  shock- 
ing to  many  but  could  provide  a  great 
deal  of  good  housing  for  a  small  invest- 
ment and  100  percent  private  owner- 
ship. I  think  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  given  it  a  new  explanation 
and  a  new  understanding  that  is  most 
helpful  to  us.  He  has  talked  about  loan 
guarantees,  economic  planning  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  districts,  the  avsill- 
ability  of  3-percent  housing  money  for 
those  with  incomes  between  $5,000  and 
$8,000;  and  also  research — research  to 
get  at  the  very  heavy  cost  of  housing; 
research  which  we  have  not  had  that  we 
should  have  and  must  have,  and  which 
will  save  itself  money  many  times  over 
in  the  process  of  developing  cheaper 
methods  of  producing  homes. 

Above  all,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  given  us  a  rationalized  Govern- 
ment reorganization  proposal.  He  has 
shown  how,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  competent  Presidents  who  have 
been  deeply  concerned  with  this  problem, 
our  urban  agencies  have  grown  like 
Topsy  and  need  the  firm  touch  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  as 
well  as  the  specific  and  particular  under- 
standing which  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut brings  to  this  problem. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  two 
very  brief  questions.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  been  waiting, 
but  I  shall  not  take  very  long. 

A  series  of  figures  has  been  given,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  could 
have  them  clarified  a  little  more. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  Senator  pro- 
poses a  program  of  $50  billion  over  a 
10-year  period,  beginning  in  1970  or 
1971 — $5  billion  a  year — for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  new  housing.  As  I 
imderstand  it,  this  would  be  the  cost  of — 
what  is  it? — the  Federal  Government's, 
the  overall  cost? 

Mr.  RIBICOPy.  This  is  to  be  the  over- 
all cost  of  supplying  the  new  housing  to 
wipe  out  4^  million  substandard  housing 
units  in  all  the  slums  and  rundown  neigh- 
borhoods of  America. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  And  the  portion  of 
the  Federal  Government's  outlay  would 
be  substantially  less  than  this? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    It  would  be  less,  but 


since  much  of  this  housing  would  be  on 
a  nonprofit  basis,  one  could  assume  that 
the  major  portion  would  be  Federal,  but  it 
would  go  on  the  basis  of  the  model  cities 
program  which  we  passed  in  demonstra- 
tion cities,  in  which  is  provided  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  up  to  80 
per  cent  to  the  cities.  The  cities'  contri- 
bution would  also  contemplate  invest- 
ments by  private  enteiprise,  but  I  would 
assume,  in  order  to  da  the  job  right,  in 
fairness  to  the  Senate— that  the  $50  bil- 
lion would  be  $50  billion  of  Federal  funds 
to  do  this  job  and  do  It  right,  and  on  a 
Federal  basis  we  should  be  prepared  to 
contribute  $5  billion  each  year  for  10 
years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  the  Senator  cited 
the  overall  urban  cost  for  housing  and 
everything  else  over  a  period  of  12  years, 
which  would  be  sometliing  like  $1  trillion 
which  is,  of  course,  a  thousand  billion 
dollars — a  fantastic  sum  of  money.    He 

said  that  approximatebr  20  percent,  as  I 
understand  it,  of  that  money,  would  be 
Federal  funds.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  has  the  notion — with  which  I  be- 
lieve many  economists  would  whole- 
heartedly agree — ^that  this  $200  billion  of 
Federal  funds  would  be  seed  money  and 
would  involve  $800  billion  expenditures 
by  private  enterprise;  that  this  would 
nurture  great  economic  growth  which 
would  result  In  an  enormous  increase  in 
income  and,  therefore,  in  greater  reve- 
nues by  the  Federal  Government;  that 
the  net  cost  would  be  far  less  than  $200 
billion  and  we  would  very  possibly,  not 
necessarily,  have  to  increase  tax  rates. 
This  is  because  the  urban  investment 
would  increase  incomes  of  individuals  and 
business  growth  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  Federal  revenues.  Is  this  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  is  correct.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished bankers  in  the  United  States, 
David  Rockefeller,  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  banks.  Chase  Manhattan — if  it  is 
not  the  largest  bank  In  America — esti- 
mated that  it  would  involve  $5  of  private 
money  for  every  $1  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment money.  Other  economists  have 
put  the  ratio  at  7  to  1— that  is,  $7  private 
money  to  every  $1  of  Government  money. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  We  should  keep  in 
mind — and  we  must  keep  in  mind — that 
the  gross  national  product  has  reached 
the  $750  billion  mark.  By  1973,  the 
economists  estimate  that  the  gross  na- 
tional product  will  then  reach  $1  trillion. 

Thus,  we  are  generating  a  fantastic, 
rapidly  growing  economy.  This  rapidly 
growing  economy  will  certainly  generate 
a  substantial  amount  of  Federal  revenue, 
even  based  on  the  present  rate  of  growth 
and  that  a  major  portion  of  the  program, 
starting  in  the  year  1970.  when  I  am 
hopeful — I  pray,  and  1  am  sure  that  all 
of  us  pray — that  the  crisis  in  Vietnam 
will  be  over,  will  free  approximately  $25 
billion  which  we  are  now  spending  there 
out  of  Federal  resources.  Thus,  it  could 
be  done  without  additional  taxes. 
Whether  it  can  be  done  without  addi- 
tional taxes,  naturally,  will  depend  on 
many  other  basic  problems  which  Amer- 
ica will  face.  What  those  commitments 
will  be  at  that  time  we  cannot  foresee. 


of  course,  at  this  time — which  I  must  say 
in  all  honesty. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  last  question, 
one  on  which  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut may  or  may  not  wish  to  com- 
ment— that  is  this  notion  of  the  guaran- 
teed job.  This  is  not  quite  so  shocking 
as  the  guaranteed  annual  income,  which 
is  something  to  which  I  am  almost  in- 
stinctively or  automatically  opposed-— 
but  the  guaranteed  job  carries  the  notion 
that  everyone  will  get  a  job  whether  he 
is  competent  or  whether  he  is  willing  to 
work  hard  or  whether  he  is  willing  to 
deserve  it  on  merit. 

I  am  sure  this  is  not  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  because  i 
know  how  strongly  he  feels  on  this  mat- 
ter. At  the  same  time,  it  does  raise  cer- 
tain very  difficult  questions.  It  is  a  new 
concept.  It  would  be  most  helpful,  I 
think,  to  explain  this,  in  view  of  the 
guaranteed  annual  income  which  has 
great  appeal  but  is  not  acceptable. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  has  been 
much  debate  about  it  and  a  great  deal 
of  writing  in  the  intellectual  community 
concerning  the  so-called  negative  income 
tax.  the  guaranteed  annual  income,  and 
the  family  allowance.  Let  me  say  that 
I  am  against  all  three.  I  think  that  what 
the  people  in  the  slums  and  the  people 
on  welfare  need  and  want  most  is  self-re- 
spect, their  individual  worth. 

It  was  most  interesting  that  during  the 
course  of  hearing  testimony.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Clark,  himself  a  Negro,  chairman  of  the 
City  College  of  New  York  and  an  out- 
standing sociologist,  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  guaranteed  income,  or  the  nega- 
tive income  tax  concept.  The  Reverend 
Leon  Sullivan,  who  has  done  such  yeo- 
man work  in  Philadelphia  told  us: 

Our  people  want  their  /self-respect.  Do 
not  destroy  It.  Anything  you  give  to  the 
people  on  a  handout  basis,  no  matter  what 
the  sum,  will  take  away  their  self-respect, 
will  take  away  their  feeling  of  worth. 

This  is  something  we  should  avoid  at 
all  costs.  But  the  guaranteed  Job,  where 
we  say  to  any  man  who  is  able,  any  man 
who  is  employable,  any  man  who  is  train- 
able in  an  employable  Job  of  some  sort  or 
another,  where  he  earns  the  dollars  he 
receives,  which  is  the  real  American  con- 
cept, that  is  what  our  obligation  should 
be  as  Americans,  to  come  up  with  a  pro- 
gram to  guarantee  everyone  who  wants 
to  work  a  job. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  giving  a 
handout  to  people  either  through  the 
negative  income  tax,  the  family  allow- 
ance, or  the  guaranteed  annual  income, 
if  they  themselves  are  employable. 

It  becomes  another  problem  if  they  are 
aged,  or  sick,  or  cannot  work.  Then  it 
becomes  another  problem  which  we  must 
look  at. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that  I  am 
impressed  and  informed  by  his  outstand- 
ing speech  today.  Let  me  say,  inciden- 
tally, regarding  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  that  it  provides  for  high  employ- 
ment. This  hEis  been  interpreted  by 
many  Members  of  Congress  and  many 
economists  as  providing  some  basis  for 
an  approach  to  the  notion  of  the  guar- 
anteed Job. 

I  think  that  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  on  that  committee 
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will  help  us  greatly  in  working  out  some 
of  the  ideas  which  can  advance  this  pro- 
gram, and  advance  it  swifty. 

As  the  Senator  stated  in  his  speech, 
quoting  Johnnie  Scott : 

A  young  author  from  Watts  •  •  •  described 
the  ghetto  this  way:  "The  ghetto  Is  not  the 
houses.  It  is  the  people." 

The  way  to  improve  this  situation  is  to 
improve  the  opportunity  for  these  peo- 
ple to  maintain  their  self-respect. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RIBICOFF],  has  made  a  thoughtful 
speech  dealing  with  the  problems  of  our 
cities.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  and 
the  privilege  I  have  had  of  reading  it  in 
advance  of  its  delivery  today. 

The  Senator  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  problems  of  urban  America,  has  de- 
voted long  hours  to  the  arduous  task  of 
exploring  them,  and  has  attracted  wide- 
spread and  useful  public  attention  to 
them.  I  congratulate  him  upon  these 
efforts  and  will  certainly  give  thoughtful 
consideration  to  the  specific  proposals 
which  he  advances  to  deal  with  these 
problems. 

I  appreciate  the  thoughtful  references 
which  the  able  Senator  makes  to  the 
work  of  my  own  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  which  has 
been  involved  since  its  creation  in  the 
operation  of  the  federal  system  and  the 
relationships  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  of  government. 

The  work  of  the  two  subcommittees — 
Senator  Ribicoff's  dealing  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Federal  Government 
and  mine,  dealing  with  interlevel  orga- 
nization— is  obviously  complementary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  in  its  staff  studies,  in- 
quiries to  Federal,  State,  and  local  ofB- 
cials,  hearings,  and  legislative  proposals, 
has  explored  the  problems  of  administer- 
ing Federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  im- 
proving the  coordination  of  cooperative 
Federal-State-local  programs,  improving 
the  quality  of  personnel  at  the  State  and 
local  level,  providing  uniform  policies  in 
relocation  assistance  under  various  Fed- 
eral aid,  strengthening  regional  and 
metropolitan  planning  operations,  pro- 
grams, and  developing  an  improved 
mechanism  for  policy  planning  and  co- 
ordination of  Federal  aid  programs  in  the 
executive  branch.  All  of  these  areas  are 
intimately  concerned  with  the  viability  of 
our  metropolitan  centers.  Some  of  our 
recommendations  were  incorporated  in 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  of  1966. 

Senator  Ribicoff's  concern,  and  the 
concern  of  his  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Reorganization,  has  been  more 
directly  involved  with  the  internal  orga- 
nization of  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  with  responsibilities  for  Federal 
programs  affecting  our  urban  areas.  I 
am  glad  that  he  is  pursuing  this  concern 
and  I  look  forward  to  continued  coopera- 
tive efforts  in  this  area. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  this  thoughtful  and 


idea-packed  presentation.  His  speech 
today  should  stimulate  a  continuation 
of  the  effort  to  build  a  better  America  in 
our  cities. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  compUment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  on  his  compre- 
hensive statement.  He  has  made  a 
number  of  constructive  proposals  which 
deserve  the  close  attention  and  careful 
consideration  of  Congress. 

These  are  not  proposals  for  the  dis- 
tant future.  They  are  not  the  proposals 
of  a  visionary  academic,  but  rather  a 
sober  assessment  of  some  hard  necessi- 
ties of  life  by  one  of  America's  most 
capable  public  officials.  We  cannot 
postpone  action.  The  issues  which  we 
face  in  our  cities  go  to  the  question  of 
the  survival  of  our  society.  They  de- 
serve the  highest  priority  consideration. 

Senator  Ribicoff's  statement  today  is 
a  culmination  of  an  effort  over  the  last  6 

months  in  which  he  has  really  educated 
the  entire  Nation.  The  hearings  on 
urban  problems  which  he  conducted  will 
be  required  reading  for  an  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  our  cities  for  years 
to  come.  We  heard  the  city  and  its 
problems  examined  from  every  angle — 
the  Federal  officials  who  have  urban  re- 
sponsibilities, mayors  of  cities  large  and 
small,  scholars  from  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent fields,  and  the  people  of  the  cities 
themselves. 

I  think  every  American  who  is  inter- 
ested in  understanding  why  our  cities 
have  staggering  financial  problems,  why 
they  seem  to  fall  further  and  further 
behind  in  dealing  with  problems  of  slum 
housing  and  inadequate  schools,  air  and 
water  pollution  and  traffic  congestion, 
and  why  we  have  failed  to  bring  millions 
of  Americans  into  the  mainstream  of 
our  society  was  educated  by  the  hearings 
which  Senator  Ribicoff  conducted. 

We  now  know  much  more  than  we 
knew  before  about  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  and  Senator  Ribicoff,  with  his 
thoughtful  speech  today,  offers  us  some 
useful  suggestions  as  to  what  we  must 
do  to  meet  these  problems.  I  was  glad 
to  be  associated  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  in  the  hearings  on  urban 
problems  and  I  am  delighted  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarks  today  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bills  referred 
to  in  my  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
bills  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
appropriately  referred,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

s.  581 
[Referred    to    the    Committee     on    Public 

Worlss] 
A  bill  to  add  a  new  title  VIII  to  the  Public 

Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 

1965,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
Title  vni— 


TtTLX  Vm TTCBAN  REOEVELOPMENT  AREAS 

Sec.  801.  (a)  In  order  that  additional 
vitally  needed  Job  opportimitles  may  be  pro- 
vided to  benefit  the  areas  of  concentrated 
unemployment  now  existing  within  the  Na- 
tion's urban  areas,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized— 

(1)  to  designate  as  "urban  redevelopment 
areas"  those  urban  areas  having  a  minimum 
population  of  20,000  persons  which  the  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, determines  manifest  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  economic  distress  on  the  basis  of 
objective  criteria  which  he  shall  from  time 
to  time  pubUsh  by  regulation.  In  establlab- 
Ing  or  revising  such  criteria,  the  Secretary 
shall  first  consult  with  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Director  of  the  OflSce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  shaU  otherwlae 
actively  seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Inter- 
ested departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  ascertaining  the  most 
effective  means  of  carrying  out  the  program 
authorized  under  this  Title  within  urban 
areas. 

(2)  to  provide  financial  assistance  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  authority  and  criteria  of 
Title  II  of  this  Act,  except  as  may  be  herein 
otherwise  provided.  If  he  finds  that  (A)  the 
project  is  located  In  or  near  such  area  and 
win  primarily  or  substantially  benefit  the 
residents  of  such  area  by  providing  new  em- 
ployment opportimities  or  by  substantially 
furthering  the  objectives  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  (B)  such  as- 
sistance is  consistent  with  a  comprehensive 
plan  or  program  which  Includes  such  area 
and  which  provides  assurance  of  activities  or 
services  which  will  complement  or  be  com- 
plemented by  such  projects.  Before  pro- 
viding such  financial  assistance,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  insure  that  the  comprehensive 
plan  or  program,  and  the  project  for  which 
the  financial  assistance  Is  requested.  Is  con- 
sistent with  any  urban  development  or  anti- 
poverty  that  may  exist  In  such  area. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  pertaining  to  overall  eco- 
nomic development  programs  with  respect  to 
areas  designated  or  projects  approved  under 
the  title. 

(c)  Section  402,  but  not  section  401,  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  urban  redevelopment  areas 
designated  under  this  section,  except  as  here- 
in otherwise  provided. 

(d)  As  \ised  In  this  Act,  the  terni  "urban 
redevelopment  area"  refers  to  any  area  within 
the  United  States  which  has  been  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban  redevelopment 
area. 

Sec.  2.  Section  202(a)  of  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (2)"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "(2)  ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ";  and  (3) 
to  enter  Into  contracts  to  pay,  and  to  pay 
annually,  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  to  or 
on  behalf  of  private  business  entities 
amounts  sxifflclent  to  reduce  by  2  percentage 
points  the  Interest  paid  by  such  entitles  on 
loans  which  are  not  obtained  from  Govern- 
ment sources  or  guaranteed  by  any  Govern- 
ment agency,  provide  for  annual  amortiza- 
tion of  principal,  and  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  used  for  purposes  for  which  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  purchase  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness or  make  loans  under  this  section; 
except  that,  subject  to  limitations  In  annual 
appropriation  Acts,  the  annual  cost  of  new 
contracts  entered  Into  under  this  clause  In 
any  one  year  shaU  not  exceed  $5,000,000," 

SBC.  3.  Section  201(c)  of  the  Public  Works 
and  EXv>namlc  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
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further  amended  by  striking  out  all  that  lol- 
lows  "1B66"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "and  shall  not  exceed  $1  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970." 


S.  582 

(Referred  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Banking  and 

Currency  | 

A  bin  to  establish  a  program  of  economic 

analysis   and    evaluation   In   the    Federal 

Reserve  System 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  13a.  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  13b.  (a)  Each  Federal  Reserve  bank 
shall  undertake  on  a  continuing  basis  a  pro- 
gram of  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  and  opportunities  existing 
witliin  its  district  with  a  view  to  providing 
a  readily  accessible  and  current  source  of 
data  to  assist  In  the  ccononUc  growth  and 
development  of  the  district,  the  formulation 
of  economic  goals  for  the  district,  and  the 
shaping  of  policies  necessary  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  goals. 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  each 
Federal  Reserve  district  an  advisory  council 
for  economic  growth,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  for  such  district,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  to 
be  composed  of  not  less  than  12  persons  who, 
by  experience  or  training,  are  eminently  well 
qualified  to  render  service  on  the  council. 
Insofar  as  practicable  the  interests  of  gov- 
ernment, business,  labor,  the  academic  com- 
munity, and  the  public  shall  be  represented 
In  such  council.  Each  member  appointed 
thereto  shall  serve  without  compensation  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  Irom  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  of  such  district  his  necessary 

expenses  while  engaged  In  the  business  of 
such  council,  or  a  per  diem  allowance  in  lieu 
thereof  to  be  fixed  by  such  bank  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Such  council  shall 
analyze  and  Interpret  economic  factors  af- 
fecting such  district  and  submit  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank,  from  time  to  time,  such 
reports  and  recommendations  as  It  deter- 
mines to  be  desirable  In  furtherance  of  the 
economic  growth  and  development  of  the 
district.  Such  bank  shall  cause  any  such  re- 
ports and  reconimendatlons  to  be  distributed 
to  interested  persons  and  organizations, 
public  and  private." 


S.  S83 
(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance] 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  an  Incentive  for  Industry 
to  establish  programs  to  educate  and  train 
Individuals  In  needed  skills  and  to  establish 
on-the-Job-training  programs  for  em- 
ployees by  allowing  a  credit  against  income 
tax  for  the  expenses  of  conducting  such 
programs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subpart 
A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  credits  allowable)  is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section  40  as  section  41.  and  by  insert- 
ing after  section  39  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  40.  Expenses  of  education  and  training 
programs, 
"(a)  General  Rule. — Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subpart  C,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  the  amount  of 
education  and  training  program  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 


may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  subpart  C." 

Sec.  2.  Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  credits  against  tax)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subpart : 

"SUBPABT  C RULES  FOR  COMPUTING  CREDrr  FOR 

EXPENSES       OF       EDUCATION        AND       TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  51.  Limitation  oa  amount  of  credit. 

"Sec.  52.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  53.  Special  rules, 

"Sec.  51.  Limitation  oo  amount  of  credit. 

"(a)  Limitation  Based  on  Amount  op 
Tax. — 

"(1)  In  GENERAL. — The  credit  allowed  by 
section  40  for  the  taxable  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed— 

"(A)  so  much  of  tbe  liability  for  tax  for 
the  taxable  year  as  does  not  exceed  $25,000, 
plus 

"(b)  50  percent  of  so  much  of  the  liability 
for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  exceeds 
$25,000. 

"(2)  Liability  for  jax. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  liability  for  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  such  year,  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  credits  allowable  imder — 

"(A)  section  33  (r^atlng  to  foreign  tax 
credit), 

"(B)  section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
exempt  Interest) , 

"(C)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  In- 
come) ,  and 

"(D)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment  In 
certain  depreciable  property) . 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  tax  im- 
posed for  the  taxablt  year  by  section  531 
(relating  to  accumulated  earnings  tax)  or  by 
section  541  (relating  to  personal  holding 
company  tax)  shall  not  be  considered  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  year. 

"(3)  Married  individuals. — In  the  case  of 
a  husband  or  wife  who  files  a  separate  re- 
turn, the  amount  spscified  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  Of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  $12,500  in  lieu  of  $35,000.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  if  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer 
has  no  education  and  training  program  ex- 
penses for,  and  no  unused  credit  carryback 
or  carryover  to,  the  taxable  year  of  such 
spouse  which  ends  within  or  with  the  tax- 
payer's taxable  year. 

"  (4  I  Affiliated  groups. — In  the  case  of  an 
affiliated  group,  the  |25,000  amount  speci- 
fied under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  reduced  for  each 
member  of  the  group  by  apportioning 
$25,000  among  the  members  of  such  group 
in  such  manner  as  th»  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  by  regulations  prescribe.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
'affiliated  group'  has  tlie  meaning  assigned  to 
such  term  by  section  1504(a),  except  that  all 
corporations  shall  be  treated  as  includible 
corporations  (without  any  exclusion  under 
section  1504(b) ). 

"(b)  Carryback  an>  Carryover  of  Undsed 
Credits. — 

"  ( 1 )  Allowance  of  credit. — If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  section  40 
for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limitation 
provided  by  subsection  ( a )  ( 1 )  for  such  tax- 
able year  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  re- 
fgferred  to  as  'unused  credit  year' ) ,  such  excess 
shall  be— 

"(A)  an  education  and  training  program 
credit  carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable 
years  preceding  the  unused  credit  year,  and 

"(B)  an  education  and  training  program 
credit  carryover  to  each  of  the  7  taxable 
years  following  the  unusued  credit  year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  section  40  for  such  years,  ex- 
cept that  such  excess  may  be  a  carryback  only 
to  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31,  1966.  The  entire  amount  of  the  unused 
credit  for  an  unused  credit  year  shall   be 


carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  10  taxable  yean 
to  which  (by  reason  of  subparagrapliB  (A) 
and  (B))  such  credit  may  be  carried  and 
then  to  each  of  the  other  9  taxable  years  to 
the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation 
contained  in  paragraph  (2),  such  unused 
credit  may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable 
year  to  which  such  unused  credit  may  be 
carried. 

"(2)  Limitation. — The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  added  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  by  subsection 
(a)(1)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  section  40 
for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable 
to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused  credit 
year. 

"(3)  Effect  of  net  operating  loss  carry- 
back.— To  the  extent  that  the  excess  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  ( 1 )  arises  by  reason  of 
a  net  operating  loss  carryback,  subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply. 

"Sec.  52.  Definitions. 

"(a)  Education  and  Training  Peogbam 
Expenses. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  thla 
subpart,  the  term  'education  and  training 
program  expense'  means  only  an  expense 
which,  but  for  the  provisions  of  section 
53(a) ,  is  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  this 
chapter  and  which — 

"(A)  Is  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  In  provid- 
ing one  or  more  approved  education  and 
training  programs  and  is  directly  attributa- 
ble to  such  a  program,  or 

"(B)  is  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  in  provid- 
ing one  or  more  approved  employee  training 
programs  and  Is  directly  attributable  to  such 
a  program. 

"(2)  LiMrTA'noNs. — An  expense  shall  not 
be  treated  as  an  education  and  training  pro- 
gram expense  If  such  expense  would  have 
been  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  In  the  conduct 
of  his  trade  or  business  without  regard  to 
any  approved  education  and  training  pro- 
gram or  approved  employee  training  program 
provided  by  him.  An  expense  incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  In  providing  an  approved  em- 
ployee training  program  shall  not  be  treated 
as  an  education  and  training  program  ex- 
pense to  the  extent  such  expense  Is  Incurred 
with  respect  to  an  employee  who  has  re- 
ceived training  under  such  program  for  more 
than  one  year. 

"(b)  Approved  Education  and  Training 
Programs. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  'approved  education  and 
training  program'  means  only  a  program 
which — 

"(A)  is  designed  to  afford  education  or 
training,  or  both,  in  trade,  business,  Indus- 
trial, technological,  or  scientific  skills,  and 

"(B)  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  as  fulfilling  the  standards,  require- 
ments, and  conditions  prescribed  by  him  for 
purposes  of  this  subpart. 

"(2)  Limitations. — The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  not  approve  any  education  and  train- 
ing program — 

"(A)  unless  such  program  is  made  avail- 
able (Within  the  limitations  of  the  facilities 
In  which  such  program  is  conducted)  to  all 
qualified  applicants. 

"(B)  if  any  fee  or  charge  of  any  kind  is 
required  of  individuals  applying  for  or  par- 
ticipating  in   the  program;    or 

"(C)  if,  in  selecting  participants  in  the 
program,  any  preference  of  any  kind  is  given 
to  employees  or  prospective  employees  of 
the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  Withdrawal  of  approval. — The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  withdraw  his  approval 
of  an  education  and  training  program  pre- 
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TlouBly  approved  by  him  If  he  determines 
that  such  program— 

"(A)  no  longer  fulfills  the  standards,  re- 
auirements,  and  conditions  prescribed  by 
Mm  for  purposes  of  this  subpart,  or 

"(B)  is  being  conducted  contrary  to  any 
nrovUion  of  paragraph   (2). 

"(c)  Approved    Employee    Training    Pho- 


grams. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  'approved  employee  train- 
ing program'  means  only  a  program  of  an 
employer  which — 

"(A)  is  designed  to  afford  training  on  the 
job,  or  to  afford  education  in  basic  subjects, 
or  both,  to  his  employees,  and 

"(B)  has  been  apiwoved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  as  fulfilling  the  standards,  require- 
ments, and  conditions  prescribed  by  him  for 
purposes  of  this  subpart. 

"(2)  WrrHDRAWAL  OF  APPROVAL. — ^The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  withdraw  his  approval 
of  an  employee  training  program  previously 
spproved  by  him  If  he  determines  that  such 
program  no  longer  fulfills  the  standards, 
requirements,  and  conditions  prescribed  by 
him  for  purposes  of  this  subpart. 
"Sec.  53.  Special  rules. 

"(a)  Denial  of  Deduction  for  Education 
AND  training  Expenses.— For  purposes  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter,  no  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  section  162  (relating 
to  trade  or  business  expenses)  or  under  any 
other  provision  of  this  chapter  for  any  educa- 
tion and  training  program  expense. 

"(b)  Subchapter  S  Corporations. — In  the 
case  of  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion (as  defined  In  section  1371)  — 

"(1)  the  education  and  training  program 
expenses  for  each  taxable  year  shall  be  appor- 
tioned pro  rata  among  the  persons  who  are 
shareholders  of  such  corporation  on  the  last 
day  of  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  any  person  to  whom  any  education 
and  training  program  expense  has  been  ap- 
portioned under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
treated  (for  purposes  of  this  subpart)  as 
the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  such  expense. 
"(c)  Estates  and  Trusts.— In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust — 

"(1)  the  education  and  training  program 
expenses  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  appor- 
tioned between  the  estate  or  trust  and  the 
beneficiaries  on  the  basis  of  the  Income  of 
the  estate  or  trust  allocable  to  each, 

"(2)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  educa- 
tion and  training  program  expense  has  been 
apportioned  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
treated  (for  purposes  of  this  subpart)  as 
the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  such  expense, 

and 

"(3)  the  $25,000  amount  specified  under 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  51(a) 
(1)  applicable  to  such  estate  or  trust  shall 
be  reduced  to  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  raUo  to  $25,000  as  the  amount  of  the 
education  and  training  program  expenses 
allocated  to  the  estate  or  trust  under  para- 
graph (1)  l>ears  to  the  entire  amount  of  the 
education  and  training  program  expenses. 

"(d)  Limttations  With  Respe'tt  to  Cer- 
tain Persons. — In  the  case  of — 

"(I)  an  organization  to  which  section  693 
applies, 

"(2)  a  regulated  Investment  company  or 
a  real  estate  Investment  trust  subject  to 
taxation  under  subchapter  M  (sec.  851  and 
following) ,  and 

"(3)  a  cooperative  organization  described 
in  section  1381(a), 

rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  In  section 
46(d)  shall  apply  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(e)   Cross  Reference. — 

"For  application  of  this  subpart  to  certain 
acquiring  corporations,  see  section  381(c) 
(24)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part 
IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


"Subpart  C.  Rules  for  computing  credit  for 
expenses  of  education  and  training  pro- 
grams." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Sec.  40.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  40.  Expenses  of  education  and  training 

programs. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  Section  381(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  items  taken  into  account  in  certain  cor- 
porate acquisitions)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(24)  Credit  under  section  40  for  educa- 
tion and  training  program  expenses.— The 
acquiring  corporation  shall  take  into  account 
(to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  section  40,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  the  Items 
required  to  be  taken  into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  section  40  In  respect  of  the  distrib- 
utor or  transferor  corporation." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1966. 


S.  584 

[Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare] 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  development,  en- 
couragement, and  operation  If  necessary 
of  Centers  for  Occupational  Education  and 
Training,  for  the  strengthening  and  im- 
provement of  the  manpower  sources  of- 
fered by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Manpower  Services 
and  Educational  Opportunity  Act". 

TITLE  I department  OF  LABOR   MANPOWER 

SERVICES 

Transfers  from  the  Office  of  Economic 

Opportunity 
Sec.  101.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  under 
part  A  (relating  to  the  Job  Corps),  part  B 
(relating  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps) , 
part  D  (relating  to  special  Impact  programs) 
of  title  I  and  title  V  (relating  to  Work  Ex- 
perience programs)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  are  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

(b)   All  personnel,  property,  records,  obli- 
gations, commitments  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances   of    appropriations,    allocations,    and 
other  funds,  which  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  determines  are  used  pri- 
marily with  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
are  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Transfer  matters 
Sec.  102.  All  laws  relating  to   any  office, 
agency,  or  function  transferred  under  this 
Act  shall,  insofar  as  such  laws  are  applicable, 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect.    Any  transfer 
of  personnel  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
without  change  in  classification  or  compen- 
sation, except  that   thU  requirement  shall 
not  operate  to  prevent  the  adjustment  of 
classification  or  compensation  to  conform  to 
the  duties  to  which  such  transferred  person- 
nel may  be  assigned.    All  orders,  rules,  regu- 
lations, permits,   or  other   privileges  made, 
issued,  or  granted  by  any  office  or  agency 
or  in  connection  with  any  fimction  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  and  In  effect  at  the  time 
of  the  transfer,  shall  continue  In  effect  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  such  transfer  had  not 
occurred,  until  modified,  superseded,  or  re- 
pealed.   No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  any  office 
or  agency  or  any  officer  of  the  United  StPtes 


acting  in  his  official  capacity  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  any  transfer  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  but  the  coiirt,  on  motion  or  supplemen- 
tal petition  filed  at  any  time  within  twelve 
months  after  such  transfer  lakes  effect,  show- 
ing a  necessity  for  a  survival  of  such  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment of  the  questions  involved,  may  allow 
the  same  to  be  maintained  by  or  against  the 
appropriate  office  or  agency  or  officer  of  the 
United  States. 

Authorization 
Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
carry  out  the  programs  under  title  I  and 
title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  which  are  transferred  under  section  102 
of  this  title,  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Elective  date 
Sec.  104.  The  pi:oi4alons-of-ti;J5tltle  shaU 
take  effect  upcrtTUie  expiration^S'  the  first 
period  of  TSlxty  calendar  days  following  the 
date  on  which  this  title  is  approved  by  the 
President,  or  on  such  earUer  date  as  the 
President  shall  specify  by  Executive  Order. 

title    n — CENTERS    FOR    OCCUPATIONAL    EDUCA- 
TION AtU>  TRAININO 

State*ient  of  purpose 
Sec.  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  develop,  encourage,  and  where  necessary 
operate.  Centers  for  Occupational  Education 
and  Training  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  improving  the  skills  of  Individuals  who 
would  benefit  thereby  and  who  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  programs  offered  by  such  Centers. 

Authority  of  secretary 
Sec.  202.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
(hereinafter  In  this  Utle  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  develop,  encourage,  and 
assist  programs  for  Centers  of  Occupational 
Education  and  Training,  and  where  necessary 
estabUsh,  opferate,  and  maintain  such  Centers, 
(b)  Programs  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
Include — 

( 1 )  the  development  of  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  Centers  in  metropolitan 
areas: 

(2)  the  encouragement  of  State  or  local 
public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions to  participate  In  the  development  and 
operation  of  such  Centers  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(3)  the  development  of  financial  assist- 
ance criteria  for  such  agencies  or  Institu- 
tions based  upon  the  relative  need  of  the 
metropolitan  area  for  such  a  center  and 
the  relative  ability  of  any  such  agency  or 
institution  to  offer  such  training  and  edu- 
cation, and  the  fvurnlshlng  of  such  assistance 
upon  conditions  which  are  consistent  wltb 
this  title; 

(4)  the  establishment,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  programs  (including  the 
lease  or  construction  of  necessary  facllltleB 
and  the  acquisition  of  necessary  equipment) 
for  such  Centers  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  through  agreements 
with  such  agencies  or  Institutions; 

(6)  the  establishment,  operation  or  main- 
tenance of  such  Centers,  directly,  whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  that  it  Is  necessary 
because  agreements  with  such  an  agency 
or  Institution  Is  not  practicable; 

(6)  the  providing  of  the  following  aerv- 
Ices  and  activities  by  such  Centers — 

(A)  educational  courses  equivalent  to  the 
two-year  community  college  curricula,  and 
one  or  two  year  vocational  or  occupational 
training  programs,  designed  to  cover  the 
widest  possible  range  of  technical  and  sub- 
professional  skills; 

(B)  short  training  courses  designed  to 
develop  or  Improve  the  skills  of  Individuals 
unable  or  unwilling  to  complete  formal  edu- 
cation and  training; 

(C)  adult  education  courses  designed  to 
assist  Individuals  to  prepare  for  vocational 
or  occupational  training; 
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(D)  prevocationsi  training  for  Individuals 
who  need  such  training  to  develop  their 
capacities  to  choose  an  appropriate  vocation; 
and 

(E)  such  other  activities  and  services  (In- 
cluding guidance,  counseling,  referral,  and 
health  training)  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate for  such  Centers;  and 

(7)  such  other  activities  and  services  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Limitations 
Sec.  203.    No  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  208  of  this  title  may  be  used  for 
any  such  Center  of  Occupational  Education 
and  Training  unless — 

(1)  the  State  or  local  public  agency  or 
private  nonprofit  Institution  establishing, 
operating  or  maintaining  such  Center  will 
assure  that  such  agency  or  Institution  will 
pay  the  non-Federal  share.  If  any,  of  the 
cost  of  a  program  for  such  Center; 

(2)  no  txiltlon  or  other  fees  will  be  charged 
for  Individuals  participating  In  any  program 
offered  by  such  Center;  and 

(3)  no  entrance  requirements  except  en- 
rollment and  regular  attendance  will  be  Im- 
posed for  such  Center: 

(4)  such  agency  or  Institution  will  furnish 
such  reports  and  follow  such  fund  account- 
ing procedures  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary; 

(5)  where  practical  and  appropriate,  resi- 
dential facilities  will  be  provided  at  such 
Center  for  such  Individuals  as  the  Secretary 
determines  cannot  commute  to  such  Center; 
and 

(6)  the  activities  and  services  of  such  Cen- 
ter will  be  coordinated  to  the  extent  possible 
with  any  programs  of  referral,  guidance, 
counseling,  training  and  placement  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary,  particularly 
programs  for  which  such  Individuals  may  be 
eligible  under  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
employment  system  and  for  cooperation  with 
the  States  In  the  promotion  of  such  system, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June  6, 
1933,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962,  the  Smith-Hughes  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1946,  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  and  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966. 

Administration 
Sbc.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  delegate 
any  of  hlB  functions  under  this  title,  except 
the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Manpower  Services. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Qovemment  and  of  any  other  public 
or  non-profit  agency  or  Institution,  in  ac- 
cfxtlance  with  agreements  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  head  thereof. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  eetablishes, 
operates,  or  malntaliu  a  Center  for  Occupa- 
tional Education  and  Training  In  accordance 
with  section  202  (b)  (6),  he  may  exercise 
any  or  all  of  the  functions  necessary  to  the 
establishment,  maintenance  and  operation 
of  such  Center  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Centers  for  Occupa- 
tional Education  and  Training 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint 
a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Centers 
for  Occupational  Education  and  Training 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  who  shall  be 
chairman  and  nine  other  members  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  solely  an  the 
basis  of  their  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Committee  under  this  title.  At  least 
six  of  the  members  so  appointed  shall  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  fields  of  business,  labor, 
and  education. 


(b)  The  Committee  dhall  advise  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  <1)  the  development 
and  preparation  of  the  plans  for  Centers  for 
Occupational  Education  and  l^alnlng,  par- 
ticularly  recammendations  concerning  the 
encouragement  of  State  and  local  public 
agencies  and  private  nonprofit  Institutions 
establishing  such  Centers,  (2)  review  the 
administration  of  this  title,  and  (3)  make 
recommendations  for  tlie  Improvement  of 
the  administration  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
(including  recommendations  for  changes  In 
the  provisions  of  this  Act)  to  the  President 
not  later  than  March  91  of  each  calendar 
ye&r.  The  President  shall  transmit  each  such 
report  to  the  Congress  together  with  his 
comments  and  recommendations. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  serving  on  business 
of  the  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  President, 
but  not  exceeding  $75  per  day,  Including 
travel  time;  and  while  ao  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  In  govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

Labor  standards 

Sec.  206.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  on  construction  proj- 
ects which  are  federally  assisted  in  whole 
or  In  part  under  this  title  shall  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5).  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  specified  In  ttils  section,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorg^ani- 
zatlon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R. 
3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 
Definitions 

Sec.  207.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(V)  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  means 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  as 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
subject  however  to  such  modifications  and 
extensions  as  the  Secrotary  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

Appropriations  authorized 

Sec.  208.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary. 

S.  636 

[Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

PubUc  Wtlfare] 

A  bill  to  provide  meaningful  public  service 
employment  opportunities  to  unemployed 
individuals  with  serious  competitive  dis- 
advantages,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    tht    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  asstmbled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "PilbUc  Service  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Act". 

STATEMENT  OF  FUmiKGS  AND  PTTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  there 
is  a  critical  need  to  crsate  employment  op- 
portumties  for  unemploryed  individuals  with 
serious  competitive  disadvantages;  that  at  a 
time  of  unusual  economic  prosperity  the 
number  of  such  individuals  is  increasing  at 
an  alarming  rate;  and  that  at  the  same  time 
a  huge  backlog  of  public  service  needs  in 
parks,  streets,  slums,  countryside,  schools 
and  colleges,  hoepltals,  nursing  homes  and 
rest  homes  has  developed  in  the  United 
States. 


(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  meaningful  Job  opportunities  in 
the  public  service  field  for  unemployed  in- 
dividuals with  serious  competitive  dlsad- 
vantages. 

PUBLIC    SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
through  a  "Public  Service  Employment  Ad- 
ministration" (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Administration")  which  he  shall  establish 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

( b )  The  Administration  shall  be  headed  by 
an  Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  Level  IV  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  imder 
section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  Umted  States 
Code.  The  Administrator  shall  perform  such 
duties  relating  to  the  administration  of  this 
Act  as  are  delegated  to  him  by  the  Secretary. 

PtTBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses Of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  Initiate, 
develop  and  conduct  programs  to  increase 
meaningful  public  service  employment  op- 
portunities for  unemployed  individuals  with 
serious  competitive  disadvantages.  Such 
programs  shall  include — 

(1)  the  development,  by  means  he  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate,  of  public  service 
employment  opportunities  in  Federal.  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies  and  any 
other  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies; 

(2)  the  development  of  financial  assist- 
ance criteria  for  such  agencies  and  provi- 
sions for  extending  financial  assistance  (or 
transfers  in  the  case  of  a  Federal  agency)  to 
such  agencies; 

(3)  the  encouragement  of  the  submission 
of  proposals  by  such  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(4)  the  development  and  carrying  out  of 
proposals  by  such  agencies  which  contain 
provisions  to  assure,  that,  to  the  extent  prac- 
tical, such  agency  will — 

(A)  share  the  financial  burden  of  the  pro- 
gram proposed; 

(B)  provide  for  integrating  such  individ- 
uals Into  the  regular  work  schedule,  and  en- 
forcing normal  performance  standards; 

(C)  provide  for  the  pajmient  of  prevailing 
wages,  but  In  no  case  less  than  the  mlnlmimi 
wage  prescribed  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938;  and 

(D)  provide  such  information,  including 
fund  accounting  procedures,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate; 

(6)  the  effective  coordination  of  all  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  with  such  other  programs  designed  to 
assist  the  referral,  training,  recruiting,  and 
placement  of  such  individuals  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  be  beneficial;  and 

(6)  such  other  activities  or  services  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

( b )  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of 
his  functions  under  this  Act  to  any  ofiScer 
or  employee  of  the  Administration. 

(2)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  any  other  public 
or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution,  in  accord- 
ance with  agreements  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  head  thereof. 

STUDY     OP     HAHD-CORE     UNEMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  governmental  agencies, 
private  organizations  and  individuals,  shall 
conduct  a  thorough  study  and  investigation 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  hard-core  unem- 
ployment, which  shall  include  case  studies 
of   unemployed  individuals.    The  Secretary 
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AaU  report  not  later  than  January  31,  1969, 
the  results  of  such  investigation  together 
,rtth  such  recommendations  for  additional 
action  (including  recommendations  for 
amendments  to  this  Act)  as  he  determines 
,rtU  increase  public  service  employment  op- 
portunities for  such  individuals. 

^ynSOBY  COUNCIL  ON  PUBLIC  SERVICE  IMPROVE- 
MENT   OPPORTUNrriES 

SBC.  6.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint  a 
Katlonal  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Service 
Kmployment  Opportunities  consisting  of  the 
Administrator  who  shall  be  chairman  and 
nine  other  members  appointed  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws  on  the  basis  of 
their  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Council  under  thU  Act.  At  least  six  of  the 
members  so  appointed  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  the  fields  of  btisiness,  labor  and  social 
welfare. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  (1)  advise  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  respect  to  the  development 
of  programs  and  activities  designed  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  study  author- 
ized by  section  5,  (2)  review  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act,  and  (3)  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  programs 
and  activities  carried  on  pursuant  to  this 
Act  with  particular  attention  to  the  encour- 
agement of  new  public  service  improvement 
opportunities. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
(including  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  provisions  of  this  Act)  to  the  President 
not  later  than  March  31  of  each  calendar 
year.  The  President  shall  transmit  each 
such  report  to  the  Congress  together  with 
his  comments  and  recommendations. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
states  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $75  per  day.  Including  travel  time; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  persons  in  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  $2,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1968,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  through  June  30,  1973,  inclusive. 

8.586 
[Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare! 

A  bill  to  provide  for  a  census  every  five  years 

of  the  Nation's  urban  area 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 5  of  title  13,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  142  a  new 
section  as  follows: 
"i  143.  Urban  areas 

"The  Secretary  shall.  In  the  year  1967  and 
every  five  years  thereafter,  take  a  census  of 
the  Nation's  urban  areas.  Each  such  census 
shall  Include,  data  on  population,  housing, 
employment,  welfare  recipients,  community 
health  facilities,  and  such  other  matters  as 
the  Secretary  shall,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  deem  appropriate." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  13,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  item  as 
follows : 
"143.    Urban  areas.". 


s.  587 
[Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance] 
A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  a  special  day  care  services 
program  for  pre-school  children  from  fam- 
ilies whose  annual  Income  does  not  exceed 
$6,000 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part  3 
of  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  626 
thereof  the  following : 

"SPECIAL   DAY    CARE    SERVICE    PROGRAM 


"Sec.  527.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  States 
which  have  plans  for  child-welfare  services 
which  have  been  developed  as  provided  in 
the  provisions  of  this  part  (other  than  this 
section)  to  provide  day  care  services  under 
such  plans  with  respect  to  children  under  6 
years  of  age  who  come  from  families  with  an 
annual  income  not  in  excess  of  $6,000,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $500,000,000. 

"(b)  The  sum  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsecUon  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Secretary  for  use  by  cooperat- 
ing State  public  welfare  agencies,  which  have 
plans  developed  Jointly  by  the  State  agency 
and  the  Secretary,  as  follows:  He  shall  allot 
to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  sum  so  appropriated  for 
such  year  as  the  special  need  preschool  pop- 
ulation (as  defined  in  subsection )  bears 

to  the  special  need  preschool  population  of 
all  the  States. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a 
State  imder  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  the  State  certifies  to  the  Secre- 
tary will  not  be  required  for  the  purposes  for 
which  allotted  shall  be  avaUable  for  reallot- 
ment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  as  the 
Secretary  may  fix.  to  other  States  which 
the  Secretary  determines  (1)  have  need  in 
carrying  out  such  purposes  for  sums  in  ex- 
cess of  those  previously  allotted  to  them  un- 
der subsection  (a),  and  (2)  will  be  able  to 
use  such  excess  amoimts  during  svich  fiscal 
year.  Such  retJlotments  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  need  for  additional  fimds 
in  carrying  out  such  purposes,  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  special  need  preschool 
popxilatlon,  and  the  per  capita  Income  of 
each  State  as  compared  with  the  special  need 
preschool  population,  and  the  per  capita 
income  of  all  such  States  with  respect  to 
which  such  a  determination  by  the  Secretary 
has  been  made.  Any  amount  so  reallotted 
to  a  State  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (b) . 

"(d)  From  the  sums  appropriated  under 
subsection  (a)  and  allotment  available  un- 
der this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  pay  to  each  State  that  has,  in  con- 
nection with  its  plan  for  child-welfare  serv- 
ices which  has  been  developed  as  provided  in 
the  provisions  of  this  part  (other  than  this 
section),  a  plant  for  day  care  services  tar 
special  need  preschool  children  developed 
as  provided  In  this  section  an  amount  deter- 
mined under  the  following  sentence  of  the 
total  sum  expended  under  the  plan  developed 
as  provided  in  this  section  (including  the 
cost  of  administration  of  such  plan). 
Amovmts  paid  under  this  section  shall  be 
paid  in  like  manner  to  that  provided  for 
the  payment  of  amounts  under  section  523 
and  under  like  conditions  (except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Secretery  shall  otherwise  by 
regulations  provide  whenever  he  deems  such 
conditions  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section) ;  except  that,  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Federal  share  of 
each  State  shall  be  90  per  centum. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'special  need  preschool  population' 
means  the  population  which  consists  of  chil- 


dren under  six  years  of  age  who  are  from 
families  with  an  annual  income  which  does 
not  exceed  $6,000." 

S.   688 

[Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency] 

A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act 
of  1966. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
104(a)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "In  the  planning  of  any  such  pro- 
gram the  city  demonstration  agency  shall 
conduct  studies  and  research  (including  the 
undertaking  of  specific  projects  on  a  trial 
basis)  leading  to  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  program 
which  will  provide  for  maximum  utilization 
of  advanced  technology,  cost  reduction  tech- 
niques, and  such  other  new  and  innovative 
concepts  and  procedures  as  may  be  pertinent 
to  the  effective  and  economical  implementa- 
tion of  such  program." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  111(a)  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$12.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968"  and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof  "$304,- 
000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  commencing  after 
June  30,  1967,  and  ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1970". 

(b)  Section  111(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "107,"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
conunenclng  after  June  30,  1970,  and  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  1980." 


S.588 

[Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance] 
A  bill  to  require  that  State  plans  imder  Utles 
I  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  health  and  safety  standards  tar 
rental  housing  occupied  by  recipients  of 
assistance  under  such  titles 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejtresentativea   of   the    United    States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That    (a) 
section  2(a)  (10)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  at 
clause  (B)  and  by  inserting  after  clause  (C) 
the  following  new  clause: 

"(D)  provide  for  the  establishment  or 
designation  of  a  State  authority  or  authori- 
ties which  shall  be  responsible  for  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  standards  of  health  and 
safety  for  the  quarters  or  other  premises  in 
which  recipients  of  such  assistance  reside  and 
which  are  secured  on  a  rental  basis;  and". 

(b)  Section  1602(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  paragraphs  (16),  (16), 
and  (17)  as  paragraphs  (16),  (17),  and  (18). 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (14)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"  ( 15)  provide  for  the  establishment  or  des- 
ignation of  a  state  authority  or  authorities 
which  shall  be  responsible  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  standards  of  health  and 
safety  for  the  quarters  or  other  premises  In 
which  recipients  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind, 
disabled  and  dependent  children  reside  and 
which  are  secured  on  a  rental  basis;  and". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  tills  sec* 
tion  shall  become  effective  July  1,  1968. 

S.  690 

[Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance] 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 

assist    the    States    in    conducting    State 

health   census   surveys   of   pre-school-age 

children  residing  in  the  State 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Social  Seciirlty  Act  la  amended  by  adding 
after  title  XIX  thereof  the  following: 

"TTTI^      XX GRANTS     TO      STATES      TO      CONDUCT 

HEALTH   CENSTJS   SXmVEY   OF   PHE-SCHOOL-AGE 
CHnjDREN 

"Appropriation 

"Sec.  2001.  For  the  piirpoee  of  enabling 
each  State  to  conduct  a  continuing  program 
of  health  censiu  surveys  of  pre-school-age 
children,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  The  sums  made  available  under  this 
section  shall  be  used  for  making  payments 
to  States  which  have  submitted,  and  had 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  State  plans  for  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  health  census  surveys  of 
pre-school-age  children  In  such  State. 

"State  plana  for  health  census  surveys 

"Sec.  2002.  (a)  A  State  plan  for  health 
census  surveys  of  pre-school-age  children 
must — 

••(1)  provide  that  the  plan  will  be  in  effect 
In   all   political    subdivisions   of   the   State; 

"(2)  provide  for  financial  participation  by 
the  State;  ^ 

"(3)  either  provide  for  the  establishment 
or  designation  of  a  single  State  agency  to 
administer  the  plan,  or  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment or  designation  of  a  single  State 
agency  to  supervise  the  administration  of 
the  plan; 

"(4)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion (including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
compensation  of  any  Individual  employed  In 
accordance  with  such  methods,  and  includ- 
ing provision  for  utilization  of  professional 
medical  and  other  health-care  personnel  In 
the  administration  of  the  plan)  as  are  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the  plan; 

"(5)  provide  that  health  census  surveys 
will  be  conducted  among  the  pre-school-age 
children  of  each  community  within  the  State 
periodically  (but  not  less  often  than  once 
during  each  twelve-month  period); 

"(6)  provide  that.  In  carrying  out  such 
census  surveys,  the  children  who  are  the 
subject  thereof  shall  be  examined  for  con- 
ditions of  vision,  hearing,  mental  retarda- 
tion, and  such  other  health  conditions  or 
defects  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tions reqxilre; 

"(7)  provide  that  the  parent  of  (or  other 
I>erson  standing  in  loco  parentis  to)  any 
child  who  Is  the  subject  of  any  health  census 
survey  conducted  under  the  State  plan  shall 
be  apprised  of  the  health  condition  of  such 
child,  as  revealed  by  such  stirvey;  and 

"(8)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  comply 
with  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  re- 
ports. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  plan 
which  fulfills  the  conditions  specified  in  sub- 
section (a),  except  that  he  shall  not  approve 
any  plan  which  excludes  any  child  residing 
In  the  State  from  any  health  census  survey 
authorized  under  such  plan  because  such 
child  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
is  not  a  citizen  of  such  State,  or  has  not 
resided  for  any  prescribed  length  of  time 
within  such  State. 

"Payment  to  States 
"Sec.  3003.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appro- 
priated therefor,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved  under 
this  title,  for  each  quarter,  beginning  with 
the  quarter  commencing  January  1.  1067.  an 
•mount  equal  to  80  p«r  centum  of  the  sums 


expended  during  such  quarter  as  found  nec- 
essary by  the  Secretary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient   administration   of   the   State   plan. 

"(b)(1)  Prior  to  tiie  beginning  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the 
amount  to  which  a  State  will  be  entitled  un- 
der subsection  (a)  for  such  quarter,  such 
estimate  to  be  based  on  (A)  a  report  filed  by 
the  State  containing  its  estimate  of  the 
total  siun  to  be  expended  in  such  quarter  in 
accordance  with  such  Eubsection,  and  stating 
the  amount  approprlAted  or  made  available 
by  the  State  for  expenditures  to  carry  out 
the  State  plan  In  such  quarter,  and  if  such 
amount  is  less  than  the  State's  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  total  Bims  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  plan  (in  aocordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a) ),  the  source  or  sources  from  which 
the  difference  Is  expe«ted  to  be  derived,  and 
(B)  such  other  Investigations  as  the  Secre- 
tAry  may  find  necessary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  then  pay,  in  such 
installments  as  he  may  determine,  to  the 
State  the  amount  so  estimated,  reduced  or 
Increased  to  the  extent  of  any  overpayment 
or  underpayment  which  tlpe  Secretary  deter- 
mines was  made  under  this  section  to  such 
State  for  any  prior  quarter  and  with  respect 
to  which  adjustment  has  not  already  been 
made  iinder  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Upon  the  malElng  of  any  estimate  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection,  any  ap- 
propriations available  for  payments  under 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  obligated. 

"Operation  of  State  plans 

"Sec.  2004.  If  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  agency  administering  or  supervis- 
ing the  administration  of  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  title,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  section  2002;  or 

" (2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provlsitin; 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  ot 
the  State  (or,  in  his  discretion,  that  payments 
will  be  limited  to  categories  under  or  parts 
of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  fail- 
ure), until  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that 
there  wUl  no  longer  be  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  la  so  satlsfled  he  shall 
make  no  further  ptyments  to  categories 
under  or  parts  of  the  State  plan  not  affected 
by  such  failure." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1101(a)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  it  amended  by  striking 
out  "XVI,  and  XIX"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "XVI,  XXI,  and  XX". 

(b)  Section  lH6(a)(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "XVI,  or  XIX"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "XVI,  XIX,  or  XX". 

(c)  Section  1116(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  Out  "1604,  or  1904"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1604,  1904,  or 
2004". 

(d)  Section  1116(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "XVI.  or  XIX"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "XVI,  XIX,  or  XX". 

(e)  Section  1116(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "XVI,  or  XIX"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "XVI.  XIX.  or  XX". 

S.  691 
[Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency] 

A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  control  of  rodents 
in  urban  areas 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffresa  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
States  and  local  puWlc  bodies  to  aaaUt  in 
carrying  out  local  programs  for  rodent  con- 
trol In  urban  areas.    The  Secretary  shall  es- 


tablish criteria  for  such  programs  to  assure 
that  each  program  represents  a  signiflcatit 
and  effective  community  effort  which  win 
provide  more  than  a  temporary  alleviation 
of  the  social  and  economic  ills  caused  by 
rodents.  Such  criteria  may  Include  provl- 
sion  for  the  training  of  personnel  la  the 
use  of  new  and  Improved  rodent-control 
methods  and  materials.  Grants  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  60  per  centum  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  cost  of  the  actlvi. 
ties  carried  on  by  the  applicant  during  a 
fiscal  year  under  an  approved  program  ex. 
ceeds  its  usual  expenditures  for  comparable 
activities. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "States"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  posses- 
sions  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  term  "local  public  bodies"  in- 
cludes municipalities  and  other  political 
subdivisions  of  States;  and  public  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  of  one  or  more  States, 
municipalities,  and  political  subdivisions  of 
States. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  under  this  section  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary. 

S.  592 
(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance] 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  Include  as  charitable  contri- 
butions those  contributions  made  to  non- 
profit organizations  formed  to  promote 
urban  renewal 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  170(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  charitable 
contribution)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
paragraph  (5)  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(6)  A  corporation  or  organization  which 
Is  exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a) 
and — 

"(A)  which  is  created  or  organized  in  the 
United  States  or  in  any  possession  thereof,  or 
under  the  law  of  the  United  States,  any 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
possession  of  the  United  States; 

"(B)  which  Is  organized  and  operated  ex- 
clusively to  promote  or  assist  urban  renewal; 
and 

"(C)  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  Individual. 

A  contribution  or  gift  shall  be  deductible  by 
reason  of  this  paragraph  only  if  it  is  to  be 
used  vrtthln  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
possessions  exclusively  to  promote  or  assist 
urban  renewal." 

(b)  Section  170(b)(1)(A)  (relating  to 
contribution  which  qualify  for  30  percent 
limitation  rule)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (c)(2)"  in  clause  (vi)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (c)  (2)  or 
(c)(6)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1966. 
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S.  593 

[Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency] 

A  bill  to  expand  the  provisions  of  title  Vin 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
matching  grants  with  the  States  In  nld  of 
programs  to  provide  special  and  advanced 
education  to  young  persons  showing  un- 
usual promise  for  leadership  In  urban  af- 
fairs, and  to  carry  out  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects  relating  to  the  training 
of  persons  In  self-help  techniques  for  the 
rebuilding  of  their  neighborhoods,  and  for 
other  purposes 

rcDraAL-STATx  tbaining  PitocaAMS 
Section  1.   (a)  Section  801  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"FINDINGS  AND  PUKPOSE 

"SEC  801  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
..Did  expansion  of  the  Nation's  urban  areas 
l^d  urban  population  has  caused  severe 
!rt,blems  in  urban  and  suburban  develop- 
ment and  created  a  national  need  to  (1)  pro- 
rtde  special  training  in  skUls  needed  for 
Iconomic  and  efficient  community  develop- 
ment and  (2)  develop  new  or  Improved 
methods  of  dealing  with  community  devel- 

"^flHs'^h^'  purpose  of  this  part  to 
assist  and  encourage  the  States,  in  coopera- 
Hon  with  public  or  private  universities  and 
colleges  and  urban  centers,  to  (1)   organize, 
toitlate.     develop,     and     expand     Pfograms 
which  win  provide  special  training  in  skills 
needed  for  economic  and  efficient  conmiunlty 
development  to  those  technical  and  profes- 
sional people  Who  are.  or  are  training  to  be 
employed  by  a  governmental  or  public  body 
which    has    responsibUitles    for    conmaunlty 
development.  (2)  organize,  initiate,  develop, 
and  expand  special  programs  for  advanced 
training  of  young  persons  showing  unusual 
promise  for  leadership  in  urban  affairs,  (3) 
suDPort    State    and    local    research    that    is 
needed  in  connection  with  housing  programs 
and  needs,  public  improvement  programing, 
code    problems,    efficient    land    use,    urban 
transportation,  and  similar  community  de- 
velopment problems,  and  (4)   support  State 
and  local  research.  Including  demonstration 
projects  to  determine  the  most  effective  way 
Of  training  residents  of  deteriorated  or  de- 
teriorating urban   areas  in  self-help  tech- 
niques for  rebuUding  their  physical  environ- 
ments." .    , 
(b)   Section  802(a)  of  such  Act  U  amended 

to  read  as  follows : 


"MATCHING  CBANTS  TO  STATES 

"SEC  802.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  part  and  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him.  the  Secretary  may 
make  matching   grants  to   States  to  assist 

"(1)  (A)  organizing,  initiating,  developing, 
or  expanding  programs  to  providing  trainlrig 
In  a  variety  of  skills  needed  for  economic 
and  efficient  community  development  to 
those  technical  and  professional  people  who 
are,  or  are  training  to  be,  employed  by  a  gov- 
ernmental  or  public  body  which  has  responsl- 
biUtles  for  community  development;  and 

"(B)  supporting  State  and  local  research 
that  is  needed  in  connection  with  housing 
programs  and  needs,  pubUc  improvement 
programing,  code  problems,  efficient  land 
use,  urban  transportation,  and  similar  com- 
munity development  problems,  and  collect- 
ing collating,  and  publishing  statistics  and 
information  relating  to  such  research; 

"(2)  organizing,  initiating,  developing,  or 
expanding  special  programs  to  provide  ad- 
vanced training  for  young  persons  showing 
unusual  promise  for  leadership  in  urban  af- 
fairs; and 

"(3)  supporting  State  and  local  research, 
including  demonstration  projects,  to  de- 
termine the  most  effective  way  of  training 
residents  of  deteriorated  or  deteriorating  ur- 
ban areas  in  self-help  techniques  for  the  re- 
building of  their  physical  environments,  and 
publishing  statistics  and  information  relat- 
ing to  such  research  and  projects." 

(c)  Section  802(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  (1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  to  assist  training  and  re- 
search activities  described  In  subsection  (a^ 
(1)  of  this  section  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000. 
"(2)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  to  assist  training  actlvl- 
Ue«  described  In  subsection  (a)(2)  not  to 
exceed  »5.000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing after  June  30,  1967.  and  ending 
prior  to  July  1, 1972. 

"(3)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropn- 
atml  for  grants  to  assist  research  and  demon- 
BtraUon  proJecU  deecribed  In  subeectlon  (a) 
(3)  not  to  exceed  •6.000.000  for  each  fiscal 


year  commencing  after  June  30,  1967,  and 
ending  prior  to  July  1,1972. 

"(4)  Appropriations  authorized  under  this 
subsection  shall  remain  available  unUl  ex- 

^^fd)  jSectlon  803  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  total"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "any". 

(e)  Section  804  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Administrator"  in  Insert- 
ing "Secretary".  .    . 

(f)  Section  805(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  the  senil- 
colon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  the 
term  'Secretery'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.". 

FELLOWSHIPS    FOE    CrTY    PLANNING    AND    UEBAN 
STUDIES 

SEC  2.  Section  810  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  annu- 
ally to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  fellowships  in  urban  studies,  in- 
cluding the  graduate  training  of  professional 
City  planning  and  urban  and  housing  tech- 
mcians  and  specialists."; 

(2)  striking  out  "Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator"  in  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "the  Administrator"  in 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Secretary". 

URBAN   ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

Sec  3.  Section  1011(e)  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  At  least  one- 
half  of  the  funds  so  appropriated  shall  be 
available  only  for  studies,  surveys,  research, 
and  analysis  to  be  carried  out  under  con- 
tract with  public  or  private  universities  or 
colleges.  All  funds  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  shall  remain  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended." 

SENATOR     EIBICOFF'S    REAFFIEMED     SUPPORT     OF 
HUMAN    INVESTMENT    CONCEPT    APPLAUDED 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]  for  his  com- 
prehensive presentation  of  "an  action 
program  for  urban  America,"  and  in 
particular  for  his  advocacy  of  tax  cred- 
its to  encourage  job  training  by  private 
business  and  Industry. 

In  the  89th  Congress  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  Senate  sponsor  of  the  Hu- 
man   Investment    Act,    carefully    con- 
ceived and  drafted  over  a  period  of  near- 
ly a  year  to  encourage  high  quality  job 
training  by  private  business  through  tax 
credits.    Some  22  other  Senators  joined 
me  In  sponsoring  the  act.    The  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  had  his  own  bill 
along    the    same    lines.    In    the    other 
body,  85  Members  Joined  Representative 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  in  Introducing  a  com- 
panion measure.    I  am  proud  to  state. 
Mr    President,  that  all  12  members  of 
the     Joint     Senate-House     Republican 
leadership  have  introduced  the  Human 
Investment  Act.  and  that  it  has  won  the 
support  of  the  Republican  coordinating 
committee. 

I  applaud  the  reafClrmed  support  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  this 
important  concept.  I  have  now  com- 
pleted an  Improved  and  refined  version 
of  the  Human  Investment  Act  and  ex- 
pect to  introduce  It  In  a  few  days.    I  In- 


tend to  seek  a  wide  base  of  sponsorship 
for  the  new  bill,  and  hope  that  my  friend 
from  Connecticut  will  lend  it  his  very 
influential  support. 


RESOLUTION  BY  ARKANSAS  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Arkansas  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Association  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  on  December  1,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  stating  the  associa- 
tion's position  in  the  following  areas: 

First.  Deploring  decisions  of  the  US. 
Supreme  Court  which  have  rewritten  the 
Bill  of  Rights  in  favor  of  the  criminal 
and  drastically  limiting  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

Second.  Commending  my  work  and  the 
work  of  others  who  have  waged  a  fight 
against  such  decisions  and  practices 
wrhich  seriously  handicap  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Third.  Urging  fellow  law  enforcement 
officers  to  point  out  to  the  law-abiding 
public  that  they  are  the  real  victims  of 
the  bludgeon  which  is  being  wielded  in- 
discriminately by  the  Nation's  highest 
court  over  the  heads  of  the  Nation's  po- 
lice forces. 

Fourth.  Joining  with  law  enforcement 
organizations   across   the  country  in   a 
campaign  to  point  up  to  Congress  that 
it  has  the  duty  and  power  to  curb  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  extremism  which  is 
hampering   the  fair,  efficient,  effective, 
and  impartial  administration  of  justice. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  asso- 
ciation for  its  long  history  of  outstanding 
work  and  service  to  the  administration 
of  justice  in  Arkansas  and  for  its  wisdom 
which  is  so  ably  reflected  in  this  resolu- 
tion. 

As  evidence  that  the  fourth  point  of 
the  above  resolution  is  having  an  effect, 
the  Arkansas  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  enacted  a  resolution  similar  to  the 
one  above  on  January  5.  1967.  Later  in 
the  week.  I  shall  niake  a  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  our  national  crime  prob- 
lem and  shall  make  further  reference  to 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  resolution  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Law  Enforcement  Officers  Associa- 
tion inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Resolution 
Whereas,  a  series  of  ruUngs  during  the 
past  nine  years  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  progressively  handcuffed  the  poUce  and 
made  an  impossible  farce  at  times,  of  the 
American  Justice,  all  to  the  immense  benefit 
of  criminals,  and 

Vjrhereas.  on  June  13,  1966.  the  Court  went 
further  than  ever  before  in  an  overhasty 
trespass  into  the  legislative  area  by  an- 
nouncing a  new  interpretation  of  the  175- 
year-old  Fifth  Amendment  which  requires 
law  enforcement  officers,  in  questioning  sus- 
pects, not  only  first  to  warn  them  of  their 
right  to  silence,  but  even  to  furnish  him  a 
lawyer  to  sit  in  on  the  Interrogatton  if  the 
suspect  wishes,  and  ^  *  _. 

Whereas,  the  ruling  makes  it  mandatory 
upon  the  police  to  stop  questioning  the  sus- 
pect U  the  suspect  Indicates  to  any  manner 
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that  he  does  not  desire  to  be  questioned, 

and 

Whereas,  the  Court  Is  pursuing  defensible 
doctrines  beyond  the  realm  of  rationality 
and  common  sense,  causing  such  extremism 
to  spread  through  the  Federal  and  State 
Appellate  Courts,  and 

Whereas,  holdups,  purse-snatchlngs  and 
muggings  have  now  Increased  305  percent  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  rate  of  success  of 
police  in  solving  crimes  has  been  cut  in  half 
since  the  infamous  Mallory  decision  which 
effectively  handcuffed  federal  of&cers. 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  A^iignsas  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  AssoclattSh  that  we: 

1.  Go  on  record  as  deplo^ng  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  whicB^ave  re-writ- 
ten the  Bill  of  Rights  in  favor  of  the  crim- 
inal and  drastically  limiting  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

2.  Commend  U.S.  Senator  John  L.  McClel- 
lan  and  others  who  have  waged  a  flght 
against  such  decisions  and  practices  which 
seriously  handicap  law  enforcement  and 
place  our  people  at  the  mercy  of  criminals. 

3.  Urge  our  fellow  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers to  point  out  to  the  law-abiding  pub- 
lic that  they  are  the  real  victims  of  the 
bludgeon  which  is  being  wielded  indiscriiji- 
Inately  by  the  nation's  highest  court  over 
the  heads  of  the  nation's  police  forces. 

4.  Join  with  law  enforcement  organiza- 
tions of  Arkansas  and  other  states  in  a  cam- 
paign to  point  up  to  Congress  that  it  has  the 
duty  and  power  to  curb  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  extremism  which  Is  hampering  the 
fair,  efficient,  effective  and  impartial  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

Adopted  this  First  Day  of  December,  1966. 
at  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Arkansas. 

Signed: 

FaxD  Hates, 

President. 


Attest: 


Cabi.  L.  MnxER, 

Secretary. 


"WORLD  AIR  TRAVEL  IN  THE 
FUTURE" — SPEECH  BY  JOHN  C. 
BRIZENDINE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  27,  1966,  at  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Air  Technology  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  Mr.  John  C.  Brlzendine, 
vice  president  for  engineering  of  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Division,  spoke  on  world 
air  travel  In  the  future. 

His  remaifcs  indicate  that  we  are  truly 
on  the  threshold  of  a  revolutionary  age 
in  supersonic  transportation.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  contents  of  the  speech  will  be 
a  necessity  to  any  Senator  who  Is  con- 
cerned with  our  ever-shrinking  world  and 
the  closeness  In  time  to  which  we  have 
been  brought  by  our  supersonic  travel  to 
literally  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Brizendine's  speech  be  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WoRU)  Am  Travel  ts  the  Fdtttxb 

The  attendance  at  this  Congress  Lb  impres- 
sive, and  heartening. 

It  is  heartening  because  this  Congress  rec- 
ognizes that  air  technology  has  become  a 
vital  force  In  world  social  and  economic 
development. 

The  fact  that  all  of  you  could  take  the 
time  to  come  here  and  participate  in  this 
forum  Is  a  tribute  to  our  common  interest. 


We  are  able  to  be  here  because  we  are  the 
recipients  of  the  gift  of  time — made  possible 
by  air  technology. 

Today  we  are  concerned  with  air  trans- 
portation. And  for  our  purposes  today,  It  is 
irrelevant  whether  we  are  transporting 
people,  or  cargo,  or  communications. 

For  one  viewpoint  we  could  say  our  ulti- 
mate product  Is  time — time  gained  through 
air  transportation. 

Our  progress  in  Improving  this  product  has 
been  remarkable.  And  perhaps  just  as  re- 
markable Is  the  fact  that,  when  we  compare 
our  achievements  with  the  promises  air 
transportation  holds  for  the  future,  we  are 
still  In  a  somewhat  primitive  stage. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  I  opened  my  remarks 
today  with  these  words: 

Gentlemen,  as  I  said  In  my  talk  In  Tokyo 
tomorrow  .  .  . 

Fantastic? 

It  certainly  sounds  fantastic,  that  a  man 
could  quote  today  from  a  talk  he  had  already 
given  tomorrow  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

But  it  is  not  impossible.  It  Is  not  even 
Improbable. 

The  air  vehicle  that  oould  sustain  such  a 
remark  already  is  pretty  well  defined  con- 
ceptually. It  is  an  orbital-global  rocket 
transport  that  could  take  you  anywhere  on 
earth  in  less  than  1  hour. 

This  rocket  transport,  which  we  call  Pega- 
sus, would  cut  the  Loa  Angeles-Tokyo  trip 
time  to  30  minutes,  making  it  possible  to 
leave  the  United  States  on  Monday,  conduct 
business  In  Tokyo  on  Tuesday,  and  arrive 
back  In  the  United  States  on  Monday,  be- 
fore— according  to  the  calendar — you  tiad 
kept  your  appointments  in  Tokyo. 

But  there  is  much  more  history  of  "World 
Air  Travel  in  the  Future"  to  be  written  be- 
fore we  step  Into  a  Pegasus  transport. 

And  since  it  Is  the  Intent  of  this  Congress 
to  focus  on  the  time  period  thru  1975,  it 
will  help  our  perspective  to  consider  that, 
over  the  next  decade,  more  than  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  all  air  passengers  will  travel  on 
subsonic  aircraft. 

A  large  portion  of  the  profits  the  air  trans- 
portation Industry  needs  to  grow  and  de- 
velop will  come  from  subsonic  aircraft  for 
many  years  following  that  period. 

But  we  must  plan  fcr  the  Pegasus  age. 
To  deny  it  is  coming  would  be  to  deny  prog- 
ress. 

We  must  plan  for  it  within  the  framework 
of  today's  economic  and  technological  reali- 
ties, and  with  an  eye  to  the  more  immediate 
needs  bearing  strongly  on  world  air  travel's 
future. 

The  Impact  of  air  travel  on  the  world 
today — social,  industrial,  economic — la  In  it- 
self strong  testimony  to  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  eq\iipment,  in  airports.  In  op- 
erations. In  new  concepts,  in  regulation,  and 
In  gaining  and  maintaining  public  con- 
fidence and  support. 

In  the  United  States  and  other  industrially 
advanced  countries,  air  travel  has  become  a 
compatible  and  complementary  communica- 
tions mode,  enhancing  business  and  social 
advancements  that  have  sprung  from  earlier 
railroad  and  highway  systems  of  commtini- 
catlons. 

On  the  lesser  developed  continents  and  in 
the  emerging  nations,  the  railroads  and  high- 
ways which  made  our  great  development  pos- 
sible simply  do  not  exist. 

In  Africa,  for  example,  air  transportation 
will  become  the  primary  communications 
medium  in  the  movement  of  people  and 
goods — ^the  catalyst  to  stimulate  economic 
and  social  developrment. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  immediate  past  and 
from  the  current  trends  in  the  field  of  air 
transportation  tliat  this  medium  wiU  play  an 
ever-increasing  role  of  importance  in  the 
future  development  of  all  the  world's  areas. 

Let's  consider  briefly  what  is  happening  In 
the  technology  side : 

Short  and  medium  range  jetliners  are 
tarlnglng  Jet  travel  to  many  of  our  smaller 


cities  with  an  efficiency  that  was  not  thought 
possible  a  few  years  ago. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  huge  new  DC-8  Series 
60  jetliners  with  250  passenger  capacity  will 
be  entering  airline  service.  This  is  about 
double  the  number  of  passengers  DC-8's  and 
707's  carried  when  they  were  first  introduced 
only  eight  years  ago. 

Before  the  end  of  the  1960's  a  new  genera- 
tion of  subsonic  jets  will  double  the  capacity 
again  to  500  passengers.  The  day  of  the  1000 
passenger  transport  is  not  waiting  on  tech- 
nology — but  on  a  number  of  other  things. 

Giant  cargo  airplanes,  already  on  the  draw- 
ing boards,  will  move  freight  across  con- 
tinents and  oceans  overnight,  hundreds  of 
tons  at  a  time. 

Before  1975  will  come  the  supersonic 
transport  which  is  of  prime  Interest  to  this 
congress — and  after  them  the  hjrpersonlc 
transports — six,  seven,  ten  times  the  speed  of 
sound,  with  new  kinds  of  engines  using  hy- 
drogen for  fuel. 

Also  will  come  more  exotic  propulsion 
techniques.  Including  use  of  nuclear  energy 
and  electrically  charged  imrtlcles. 

And  the  Pegasus  will  come  too. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  do  all  of  these 
things  I  have  mentioned. 

(After  all,  to  ridicule  Dick  Tracy  and  Diet 
Smith  today  is  to  risk  putting  oneself  in  the 
same  position  as  those  who  made  fun  of  the 
Buck  Rogers  and  space  travel  in  earlier  comic 
strip  days!) 

In  fact,  we  already  have  the  technological 
capability  to  do  most  of  them.  And  accord- 
ing to  a  formula  developed  by  our  educators, 
our  total  store  of  knowledge  will  grow  as 
much  in  the  next  five  years  as  it  did  in  the 
first  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  fifty  years 
of  our  current  calendar. 

I  am  convinced  that  nothing  can  stop  ua 
technically.  I  am  convinced  that  time  Is  the 
only  pacing  element  in  our  scientific  ad- 
vance 

Competition  Is  likely  to  guarantee  that  the 
advances  that  serve  us  in  air  travel  will  be 
economical,  efficient,  comfortable,  safe  and 
profitable.  And  this  competition,  between 
Individuals,  companies,  nations — all  types  of 
groups — is  the  catalyst  of  our  progress. 

But  there  comes  a  place  in  the  scheme  of 
our  advance  where  we  must  operate  as  a 
group  rather  than  as  competitors,  just  as  we 
are  doing  at  this  Congress,  in  order  to  attack 
and  overcome  some  of  the  obstacles  In  the 
path  of  the  advancement  of  air  transporta- 
tion. 

Most  of  our  modem  technical  advances 
have  come  about  as  a  result  of  cooperation — 
a  result  of  cross-feed  of  information.  It  Is 
only  the  specific  applications  of  these  ad- 
vances that  become  proprietary  to  individuals 
and  companies. 

Finding  solutions  to  our  non-technical 
problems  will  be  just  as  important  to  the 
future  of  world  air  travel  as  any  individual 
advances  we  make  in  equipment  design  and 
developsient. 

Ours  is  the  most  rapidly  growing  major 
industry  in  the  world,  yet  the  world  may  not 
be  prepared  to  cope  with  Its  growth.  If  we 
intend  to  continue  to  grow  and  advance,  we 
must  see  to  it  that  our  environment  keeps 
pace  with  the  rate  of  change. 

There  is  much  evidence  in  recent  history 
that  should  warn  us  that  a  great  deal  of 
teamwork  will  be  required  of  all  of  us  if 
we  are  to  meet  successfully  the  challenges 
our  future  poses. 

In  the  United  States  alone,  all  the  airlines 
combined  fiew  about  seven  billion  passenger 
miles  In  1947.  In  1965  this  passenger  mile 
total  for  the  United  States  was  62  billion. 

Nearly  half  of  the  total  growth  over  that 
18-year  period  occurred  in  the  last  four  years. 

Current  forecasts  of  United  States  dcmes- 
tic  air  passenger  miles  indicate  that  the  52 
bilUon  total  for  1965  wUl  double  before  1975 
and  quadruple  by  1980.  How  wo\ild  you 
like  to  have  to  fight  your  way  through  some 
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of  today's  crowded  terminals  with  four  times 
as  many  people  In  them? 

And  these  growth  projections  are  consid- 
ered conservative  by  some  in  the  Industry. 

Another  interesting  facet  of  the  growth 
picture  Is  that  world  passenger  traffic  outside 
the  United  States  Is  growing  even  more  rap- 
Idly  than  United  States  domestic  traffic. 

The  world  picture  is  this: 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion world  passenger  mile  total  including 
the  United  States,  which  was  just  over  100 
billions  in  1965,  will  grow  some  400  per  cent 

by  1975. 

All  of  this  relates  to  certificated  air  carrier 
traffic.  It  does  not  include  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing executive  aircraft  use — which  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  other  sessions  of  this  Congress. 

The  problems  that  this  rapid  growth  poses 
for  us  are  many.  Some  are  technical;  some 
have  social  and  political  implications.  All 
require  good  management  and  foresight  to 
gain  the  most  from  our  available  resources. 
There  are  broad  problem  areas  which  can 
be  defined,  In  which  all  of  us  here  have  a 
common  interest  in  solving. 

Major  among  these  are  community  noise 
problems;  the  limiting  effects  of  weather; 
saturation  of  airports;  congestion  of  the  air- 
ways, and  need  for  rapid  transportation  be- 
tween city  centers  and  airports. 

Again,  we  have  been  making,  and  we  are 
making,  progress  in  all  of  these  areas. 

We  are  attacking  the  noise  problem  on  a 
cooperative  Industry-government  basis. 

Less    than    three    per    cent    of    scheduled 

flights  are  cancelled  or  diverted  by  weather. 

The  capacity  and  efficiency  of  our  modern 

airports  have  been  vastly  increased  in  recent 

years. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  similar 
agencies  abroad  are  performing  extraordinary 
feats  in  the  control  and  development  of  air- 
ways traffic. 

Experiments  and  studies  are  under  way 
which  may  lead  to  varied  acceptable  solu- 
tions to  the  city  center-airport  movement 
problem. 

But  still,  our  progress  must  be  accelerated. 
The  growth  is  outpacing  us. 

Just  one  of  the  world's  major  airlines  now 
boards  more  than  60,000  air  travelers  each 
day.  Five  years  from  now  this  one  airline 
expects  to  be  boarding  more  than  120,000 
passengers  a  day.  And  this  rate  of  growth 
is  not  out  of  line  with  the  average  rate  of 
growth  for  the  world  Industry. 

How  vrtll  the  airlines  board  and  debark 
up  to  2000  people  at  a  time  on  a  single  air- 
plane turn-around  in  the  future? 

Despite  our  modem  airports  and  despite 
laudable  airline  efficiency,  airport  saturation 
is  common  and  occurs  in  several  manifesta- 
tions at  our  major  terminals. 

At  New  York's  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport, 
during  peak  traffic,  incoming  flights  may  have 
to  hold  as  much  as  an  hour  to  get  clearance 
to  land,  even  in  clear  weather. 

Have  you  been  on  a  jet  taxiing  out  on-time 
for  take-off,  only  to  find  your  airplane  is  S3rd 
in  hne? 

Or  how  long  have  you  had  to  wait  on  the 
field  at  Chicago  for  a  terminal  gate  vacancy 
lOT  your  flight  to  park  and  unload? 

About  three  weeks  ago,  Los  Angeles  radio 
stations  announced  that  the  airport  pcu-king 
lot  was  completely  filled  and  cars  were  back- 
ed-up  for  a  mile  in  all  directions.  The  con- 
dition was  expected  to  continue  for  24  hours. 
This  was  an  ordinary  weekend,  with  the  cause 
thought  to  be  L-A.  residents  traveling  to 
Palo  Alto  for  foott>aU  game. 

These  examples  only  lUtistrate  the  margi- 
nal capacity  of  some  of  the  major  U.S.  ter- 
minals today.  Heathrow,  Schlpol  and  Orly 
may  also  face  such  narrow  margins,  often 
complicated  by  weather. 

These  problems  are  not  the  fault  of  these 
cities  and  their  airport  authorities.  They 
are  the  result  of  very  rapid,  almost  explo- 
sive growth. 


This  growth  Is  continuing,  and  it  will 
continue  to  magnify  the  problems  for  the 
future — problems  for  which  we  should  be 
planning  solutions  now. 

Where  will  the  airports,  already  crowded 
and  restricted  by  metropolitan  growth,  be 
located  when  Chicago  reaches  all  the  way 
to  Buffalo,  New  York  covers  the  entire 
Northeast  seaboard,  and  Los  Angeles 
stretches  all  the  way  from  San  Diego  to 
San  Francisco?  Or  when  London  and  Tokyo 
have  doubled  In  size? 

Will  traffic  lights  and  reciprocal  agree- 
ments among  nations  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  new  routes,  new  city  pairs,  new 
gateways? 

The  airlines  have  demonstrated  their  be- 
lief In  the  future  by  placing  orders  for 
over  three  billion  dollars  worth  of  new 
aircraft. 

Unit  revenues  are  being  held  stable  and 
even  decreasing,  while  costs  continue  to 
rise,  yet  the  airline  operators  still  must 
manage  the  capital  for  a  future  rate  of  ex- 
pansion in  both  passenger  and  cargo  move- 
ment that  will  make  our  present-day  boom 
look  small  by  comparison. 

And  air  cargo  traffic  is  growing  even 
faster  than  passenger  traffic,  while  many 
of  our  cargo  handling  facilities  and  proc- 
essing procedures  remain  in  a  relative  horse- 
and-buggy  stage. 

It  Is  true  that  much  is  being  done  now 
to  modernize  these  facilities  and  procedures. 
But  It  also  is  true  that  current  improve- 
ments, generally,  represent  attempts  to 
catch  up  with  demand  rather  than  attempts 
to  anticipate — and  take  full  advantage — 
of  demand.  And  the  air  cargo  side  of  the 
Industry  has  only  begun  to  grow. 

By  1980  air  cargo  revenues  may  very  well 
surpass  passenger  revenues,  and  thereby 
create  an  Industry  eight  times  its  size  to- 
day— and  I  believe  it  will,  provided  we  create 
an  environment  in  which  it  can  continue 
to  thrive. 

These  few  specific  growth  pains  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  myriad  of  obstacles,  affect- 
ing many  segments  of  our  society,  which 
must  be  removed  as  we  progress  in  world 
air  transportation.  And  we  hav»  in  attend- 
ance at  this  Congress  representatives  of 
almost  every  team  we  need  to  win  this 
common  battle. 

We  have  an  international  gathering  of 
goveriunent  officials.  This  group  must  pro- 
vide us  with  a  sympathetic  political  climate. 
By  this  I  mean  well-planned,  progressive 
national  and  International  travel  agree- 
ments, regtilatlons  and  legislation  that  will 
accommodate  the  overall  growth  of  air 
commerce. 

We  have  local  government  executives. 
This  group  must  stimulate  development  of 
the  airports,  land  vise  concepts  around  their 
airports,  and  local  transportation  faclUties 
and  services. 

We  have  airline  and  other  travel  execu- 
tives. This  group  must  continue  its  im- 
provement of  equipment  and  operations 
wltliln  existing  faclUties,  and  continue  to 
support  Immediate  development  of  new  fa- 
clUties and  handling  procedures. 

For  example.  Mr.  George  Keck,  President  of 
United  AirUnes,  said  recently  in  CaUfomia 
that  this  nation  alone  will  need  at  least 
200,000  feet  (40  mUes)  of  new  rtmways  and 
335,000  feet  (over  60  mUes)  of  runway  ex- 
tensions in  the  next  five  years.  This 
amounts  to  600  milUon  dollars  worth  of 
rtmway  construction  alone,  and  Mr.  Keck 
estimates  that  total  airport  constmction 
costs  by  1980  would  approach  Ave  bilUon 
dollars. 

At  this  Congress,  we  have  manufacturers, 
such  as  I  represent.  ThU  group  does  not 
simply  build  the  equipment  that  carries  peo- 
ple and  cargo.  In  addition  to  providing 
more  technical  progress  for  such  purposes 
as  overcoming  weather  delays,  improving 
noise  levels  and  constantly  enhancing  over- 


all operational  safety,  we,  the  manufac- 
turers, must  take  an  active  lead  in  working 
with  Federal  agencies,  local  airport  authori- 
ties and  airline  operators  to  plan  for  and 
accocamodate  the  growth  of  which  we  are 
a  part. 

We  have  an  International  military  con- 
tingent at  this  Congress,  and  the  group  It 
represents  has  done  a  great  deal  to  enhance 
the  progress  to  our  current  status.  This 
group's  leadership  In  technological  and  con- 
ceptual innovation  must  be  continued,  for 
its  pioneering  developments  are  basic  to  our 
technology  for  future  application  for  pubUc 
benefit.  Above  all,  this  miUtary  group  must 
provide  us  with  a  workable  peace,  without 
which  orderly  progress  of  any  kind  is  Im- 
possible. 

We  have  educators  In  this  gathering,  and 
they  have  what  is  jwrhaps  the  toughest  job. 
Not  only  must  they  pace  our  thinking,  they 
must  provide  us  with  the  human  raw  ma- 
terials through  which  the  rest  of  us  per- 
petuate our  progress. 

The  young  men  and  women  that  the  edu- 
cators shape  for  us  must  be  not  only  more 
competent  specialists  than  ever  before,  they 
also  must  be  capable  of  rising  above  their 
specialties  to  positions  of  stronger,  more 
effective  leadership  in  general  fields  than  we 
have  been  able  to  develop  to  date. 

And  we  have  with  us  the  press  and  other 
informational  media,  without  whom  we 
would  be  trying  to  function  in  a  vacuum. 
These  Journalists,  and  the  organizations  they 
represent,  are  Important  in  removing  the 
obstacles  to  our  progress,  for  they  also  rep- 
resent the  public. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  words  on  this  subject 
could  hardly  be  applied  more  appropriately 
than  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  facing 
air  travel .   To  quote  Mr.  Lincoln : 

"With  public  support,  anything  Is  possible; 
without  it,  nothing  is  possible." 

As  individuals,  as  groups,  as  companies,  as 
states  and  as  nations,  we  are  making  progress 
on  the  individual  and  the  collective,  the  spe- 
cific and  the  general  problems  we  face. 

But  we  are  going  to  have  to  accelerate  this 
progress  in  all  fields  if  we  are  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  world  air  transportation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  tectmology  U  im- 
portant, that  it  Is  essential.  But  if  society 
Is  to  realize  the  progress  and  benefits  tech- 
nology can  offer,  we  as  leaders  of  large  seg- 
ments of  society  also  must  display  increasing 
unity  of  piurpose  In  striving  to  overcome  the 
major  environmental  problems  that  are  com- 
mon to  aU  of  us. 

To  some  it  may  seem  that  these  problems 
are  too  fragmented,  too  varied  and  too  nu- 
merous for  an  organized,  united  approach. 
This  feeling  could  be  a  result  of  looking  at 
the  problems  themselves,  rather  than  look- 
ing at  the  desired  solutions. 

When  our  Industrial  and  scientific  might  is 
directed  toward  a  major,  complex  undertak- 
ing such  as  a  space  program,  we  start  by 
defining  our  objective.  We  then  must  back 
away  and  examine  the  critical  path  to  suc- 
cessfully accomplishing  our  objective.  We 
must  plan  and  schedule  tho\isands  of 
events— or  problem  solutions— which  Ue  on 
this  critical  path,  each  related  to  the  pre- 
vious event  in  terms  of  time  and  accom- 
pUshment  and  each  related  to  the  overaU 
project  in  terms  of  objective. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  cant  plan  our 
attack — and  solve  our  common  problems  re- 
lating to  the  future  of  world  air  transporta- 
tion in  a  simUar  manner. 

Certainly  each  of  the  groups  represented 
here  has  broad  and  often  overlapping  re- 
sponsibilities. Some  coordination  of  effort, 
obviously,  is  required. 

But  we  have,  in  existence,  the  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  necessary  to  handle  this 
coordination. 

Where  can  we  find  the  focal  point  neces- 
sary to  the  planning  we  must  do? 
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When  President  Johnson  caUed  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Transportation,  he  said  the 
pxirpose  was,  and  I  quote.  In  part: 

"To  modernize  and  streamline  ...  to  bring 
together  our  transportation  activities  ...  to 
serve  the  growing  demands  of  this  great  Na- 
tion ...  to  serve  the  needs  of  Industry,  and 
the  right  of  the  taxpayer  to  full  efHciency  and 
real  frugality." 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should  drop 
our  problems  In  the  lap  of  the  government. 
The  responsibility  Is  ours,  and  we  must  step 
up  to  it.  But  it  is  entirely  possible  that  such 
a  department  could  serve  as  that  focal  point 
we  need  for  our  teamwork  in  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  ICAO  can  serve  in  a  similar 
role  Internationally. 

The  more  effecUve  our  teamwork  is,  the 
sooner  our  Joint  efforts  wUl  accommodate 
the  explosive  growth  of  air  transportation. 

You  have  heard  repeatedly  at  this  Con- 
gress, forecasts  of  air  traffic  growth  and  tech- 
nology advancements  of  magnitudes  that  tax 
the  imagination.  But  our  perspective  Is 
relative. 

When  the  airline  pilots  saw  DC-3's  for  the 
first  time  Uttle  more  than  30  years  ago,  their 
reactions  were  almost  unanimous: 

"Fantastic."    "The  thing's  too  big."    "It'll 

never  fly."  ,     . 

The  word  "fantastic"  also  could  be  appUed 
to  the  number  of  events  that  lie  on  the  crit- 
ical path  toward  realization  of  the  full  po- 
tential of  air  transportation. 

But  there  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  let 
the  number  of  these  events  stagger  us.  Nor 
Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  be  content 
to  allow  these  events  to  occur  haphazardly 
or  out  of  phase  with  orderly  development. 

Each  event  can  be  accomplished  In  its 
proper  time,  and  in  proper  conformity  to  our 
common  whole  objective. 

And  we,  the  groups  represented  here  to- 
day, have  the  brainpower,  the  motivation 
and  the  machinery  to  handle  this  Job. 

A  good  effort,  on  our  part  now,  will  assure 
the  future  environment  for  world  air  travel. 

As  to  the  future  technology  of  world  air 
travel,  Donald  W.  Douglas  summed  It  up 
recently.    I  quote  Mr.  Douglas: 

"The  future  of  fUght  is  as  broad  as  any 
man's  dream,  and  as  capable  of  being  brought 
to  reality  as  that  man's  ability  to  translate 
hla  dream  Into  a  successful  and  competitive 
design." 

Thank  you. 
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SPEECH  BY  LAURENCE  K.  WAL- 
RATH.  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSIONER,  BEFORE  SOUTH- 
EAST SHIPPERS  ADVISORY 
BOARD. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  years  the  Senate  has  been  strug- 
gling with  the  many  problems  of  the 
tranportation  industry.  Last  year  the 
Congress  created  a  new  Cabinet  level 
Department  of  Transportation  in  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  an  overall  coordinated 
Federal  approach  to  our  many  forms  of 
transportation. 

On  December  7,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Southeast  Shippers  Advisory  Board  in 
Orlando,  Fla.,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioner,  Laurence  K.  Walrath, 
outlined  the  role  Congress  has  played  in 
developing  a  uniform  transportation 
policy.    Mr.  Walrath  said: 

I  believe  the  new  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation will  prove  to  be  as  significant  to  the 
economy  of  our  nation  as  was  the  original 
act  to  regulate  commerce  In  1887.  Like  that 
act  the  Department  of  Transportation  Is, 
doubtless,  only  a  beginning — not  a  panacea 
In  Itself  for  all  our  problems. 


He  speaks  very  highly  of  the  man  the 
Senate  recently  conflmied  to  become  the 
first  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Alan 
Boyd. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Senator  who  is  searching 
for  an  enlightened  overall  view  of  our 
past  and  present  transportation  policy, 
and  also  for  knowledgeable  insight  for 
the  potential  which  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation  holds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Walrath's  speech  in- 
serted in  the  Congresbional  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

All  10  Years  and  Tomorrow,  Too 
Ten  years  ago  your  Board  gave  me  the 
privilege  of  speaking  to  you  at  a  time  when 
I  had  scarcely  warmed  my  ICC  chair.  Many 
of  the  same  problems  are  with  us  today — 
which  for  you  add  up  tc  "the  problem  of  car 
supply."  Tonight  I  prefer  to  emphasize  the 
affirmatives,  as  did  Stuart  Saunders  when  he 
addressed  your  national  board  meeting  in 
Pittsburgh  on  October  19th. 

You  will  recall  he  highlighted  the  Im- 
proved atmosphere  and  dialogue  between 
shippers,  carriers,  and  government.  He  was 
even  generous  in  his  references  to  the  en- 
lightened attitudes  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission — and  at  that  point  I  felt 
like  giving  him  resounding  applause! 

I  believe  he  was  substantially  correct  on 
all  counts.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  some 
negatives  which  should  not  be  overlooked  if 
we  are  to  gain  the  most  from  our  national 
transportation  system.  You  in  the  South- 
east have  a  special  stake  in  sound  resolution 
of  these  problems — which  could  be  called 
"frustrations" — of  the  past  decade. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  "plus"  factors  in 
transportation  have  been  realized  as  the  re- 
sult of  more  effective  communication  and 
understanding  at  all  levels.  This  had  Its 
real  impetus  in  Congress  during  the  1958-60 
period,  under  the  leadership  of  Warren  Mag- 
nuson  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  George  Smathers  as  the 
able  and  effective  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Transportation,  together 
with  their  Hoxise  colleagues  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  Oren  Harris.  You  will  recall  that 
1958  was  the  year  in  which  the  nation  rec- 
ognized the  then  "deteriorating  common  car- 
rier system."  From  this  evolved  a  clear  rec- 
ord that  excessive  taxation,  too  rigid  regu- 
lation, adverse  court  decisions  and  the  mush- 
rooming of  unregulated  carriage  were 
combining  toward  ultimate  destruction  or 
nationalization  of  our  railroad  Industry  and 
even  threatening  motor  common  carriers. 
Some  significant  steps  were  taken  In  an  effort 
to  stem  the  trend. 

As  an  interim  measure,  the  rail  loan- 
guaranty  law  was  passed  and  eased  cash 
crises  for  some  whose  commercial  credit  was 
strained. 

The  Congress  next  rolled  back  the  covu't- 
expanded  exemptions  on  highly  processed, 
frozen,  and  Imported  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, so  that  these  Items  which  had  lost 
their  identity  as  the  tjlrect  produce  of  farm- 
ers again  became  available  for  fair  compe- 
tition. 

In  the  same  1958-1960  period,  recognizing 
the  drain  on  rail  revenues  from  many  obso- 
lete passenger  opemtlons,  the  Congress 
passed  the  well-known  amendments  to  Sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
Since  then  passenger  deficits  have  been  re- 
duced from  three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
annually  to  something  arovmd  half  that 
amount. 

In  1958,  a  significant  amendment  to  the 
rule  of  ratemaklng  became  law.  Still  highly 
controversial,  through  hard-fought  evolution 


and  court  construction,  this  rule  now  pro, 
vldes  carrier  management  with  greater 
flexibility  in  adjusting  rates  to  meet  both 
competition  and  shipper  requirements.  IV), 
day,  a  proper  cost  record  can  win  rate  ad- 
justments which  would  not  even  have  been 
proposed  10  years  ago. 

Following  these  legal  changes  the  Senate 
proved  its  concern  for  the  future  by  authorlz. 
ing  Intensive  staff  study  of  transportation 
and  publication  of  the  Doyle  report  In  1961. 
I  recommend  this  report  for  Intensive  study 
In  the  light  of  developing  new  problems,  in 
many  respects  General  Doyle's  report  was 
prophetic. 

The  next  great  breakthrough  Indicating 
government's  concern  for  the  future  was 
President  Kennedy's  1962  special  message  on 
transportation  In  which  he  urged  changes  in 
the  law  to  achieve  "equality  of  competitive 
opportunity"  as  between  all  surface  trans- 
port modes.  That  message  pointed  to  the 
inequities  which  spring  from  existing  agri- 
cultural commodity  and  water  bulk  exemp- 
tions. You  are  all  familiar  with  his 
expressed  preference  for  deregulation  as  a 
solution,  as  well  as  his  suggested  alternative 
of  rollback  or  repeal  of  the  exemptions.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  tonight  to  deal  with  the 
merits  of  these  choices,  but  rather  to  docu- 
ment the  fact  that  In  the  past  decade  gov- 
ernment at  every  level  has  become  fully 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  Improvements  and 
planning  for  the  future. 

The  next  3  years  saw  a  frustrating  battle 
in  Congress  over  confiictlng  views.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  affirmed  the  importance  of  the 
issues — but  the  legislative  attempt  failed 
despite  a  real  effort  on  the  part  of  Oren 
Harris'  House  Committee  to  effect  a  com- 
promise of  divergent  views. 

I  am  sure  that  the  search  for  equality  of 
competitive  opportunity  is  not  forgotten, 
but  my  guess  Is  that  nothing  affirmative  will 
be  done  until  the  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Is  organized  and  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  restudy  the  situation.  We 
have  been  assured  the  basic  Issues  are  pushed 
no  further  than  the  "back  burner." 

I  believe  the  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation will  prove  to  be  as  significant  to 
the  economy  of  our  nation  as  was  the  original 
Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  In  1887.  Like 
that  Act,  DOT  is,  doubtless,  only  a  begln- 
Ing — not  a  panacea  In  Itself  for  all  our 
problems. 

If  any  of  us  had  any  remaining  doubts  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  DOT  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent removed  most  of  them  when  he  named 
the  new  Secretary-to-be.  Virtually  every 
trade  and  financial  Journal  spontaneously 
acclaimed  Alan  Boyd  as  the  best  qualified 
man  to  tackle  the  formidable  Job.  His  task 
will  not  be  easy,  even  for  a  man  who  Is  as 
knowledgeable,  unshakable  (once  he  feels 
he  is  right),  and  respected  as  he  Is;  nor  will 
progress  be  possible,  unless  all  transporta- 
tion Interests  lay  aside  petty  self -concern  and 
actively  assist  him. 

The  new  Secretary  starts  with  uniquely 
clear  basic  premises.  His  several  public  ad- 
dresses and  press  conferences  since  he  was 
"tapped"  are  revealing: 

(1)  His  first  year  will  be  devoted  largely  to 
organization,  Internal  coordination,  research 
and  planning.  No  policy  changes  or  legis- 
lative proposals  from  that  source  are  ex- 
pected until  the  responsible  views  of  all  In- 
terested parties  have  been  obtained  and  care- 
fully weighed. 

(2)  He  Intends  the  Department  to  assume 
a  major  role  of  leadership  In  preserving,  pro- 
moting and  strengthening  the  country's 
private-enterprise  transport  system.  DOT, 
at  least  under  his  leadership,  wlU  not  be- 
come a  "Big  Daddy"  (his  phrase)  to  "take 
over"  transportation  In  any  sense. 

(3)  DOT  will  not  try  to  Insert  its  "prej- 
udices" (again  his  term)  In  current  merger 
cases.  It  may  participate  as  a  party  of  rec- 
ord In  future  major  merger  cases,  but  will 
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do  this  by  offering  In  evidence  broad  eco- 
nomic studies  directed  toward  policy  Issues. 
It  will  stop  short  of  supporting  or  opposing 
oarticular  mergers  unless  broad  public  policy 
usues  are  apparent.  DOT  may  or  may  not  in- 
terest Itself  in  future  rate  adjustments,  de- 
nendlng  again.  I  suppose,  on  the  impact  its 
rtudles  show  they  may  have  on  the  national 
economy  and  vlabUlty  of  our  national  trans- 
portation system. 

(4)  DOT  Will  develop  a  labor-economist 
staff  so  that  the  Secretary  may  be  aware  of 
and  forecast  the  Impact  of  labor  develop- 
ment on  private-enterprise  carrier  opera- 
tions It  Will  not  usurp  functions  of  existing 
mediation  agencies  (but  my  prediction  is 
that  these  agencies  vrtll  find  DOT'S  views 
helpful  and  persuasive). 

(5)  When  asked  whether  he  favored  less 
regulation"  or  "more  regulation,"  Secretary 
Boyd  wisely  refused  to  be  pinned  down.  He 
likened  that  Issue  to  mergers,  and  In  his 
words,  "There  are  some  good  mergers  and 
some  that  are  not  good,  but  you  can't  gener- 
alize on  It." 

(6)  When  asked  If  the  ICC  and  CAB  should 
route  their  legislative  recommendations 
through  DOT,  his  answer  was:  "•  •  •  No,  I 
think  the  CAB  and  ICC,  the  FMC,  are  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  they  should  act  as  in- 
dependent agenices." 

Later  asked  if  he  favored  eventual  trans- 
fer of  ICC,  Maritime  and  CAB  to  his  de- 
partment, the  Secretary-to-be  closed  the 
subject  with  a  resounding  "No.  sir." 

(7)  As  a  final  key  to  his  basic  views,  he 
answered  questions  on  the  subjects  of  user 
charges  and  on  compensatory  toll  levels  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  He  favors  both, 
but  Is  realistic  enough  to  qualify  in  this 
fashion : 

"My  philosophy  of  transportation  Is  that  to 
the  extent  possible,  those  who  benefit  from 
the  system  should  pay  the  cost  of  providing 
the  service.  .  .  ." 

Clearly,  Secretary  Boyd's  forthright  state- 
ments on  these  questions — key  questions  as 
far  as  you  and  I  are  concerned— give  us  no 
excuse  for  withholding  affirmative  support 
and  wholehearted  assistance. 

One  final  thought  on  the  "pluses"  before 
turning  to  some  old  and  new  "negatives." 
We  are  noaking  measurable  advances  In  the 
area  of  chronic  freight  car  shortages.  Some 
of  that  progress,  strangely,  lies  in  some  of 
the  divergent  views  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed on  the  record  In  our  Ex  Parte  proceed- 
ings Nos.  241  and  252.  For  example,  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  Commission  staff  witness 
has  concentrated  on  certain  alleged  Inac- 
curacies in  the  statistical  data  received.  To 
the  extent  valid,  this  will  point  the  way  to 
more  accurate  reporting  for  the  future. 

The  record  in  Ex  Parte  252  (which  now 
contains  almost  as  many  divergent  views  as 
there  are  witnesses,  should  at  least  challenge 
the  nation's  railroads  to  resolve  many  of 
their  differences  by  self-help.  If  so,  we  ex- 
pect to  be  aided  by  their  voluntary  agree- 
ments, and  thus  our  ultimate  decision  will  be 
more  palatable  than  It  otherwise  might. 
Does  this  sound  like  Bureaucratic  double 
talk?    It  is,  but  only  to  a  point. 

The  very  fact  that  the  railroads  have  these 
proceedings  hanging  overhead  by  the  pro- 
verbial thread  has.  In  Itself,  begun  to  pro- 
duce more  responsiveness  to  shippers'  re- 
quirements. There  are  ground  swells  to  in- 
dicate the  railroads  may  offer  some  new  ap- 
proaches in  three  key  areas : 

(1)  A  practical  formula  for  determining 
adequacy  of  ownership  by  each  railroad  of 
various  types  of  cars.     (Ex  Parte  241) 

(2)  A  basis  for  promulgation  of  fair,  uni- 
form and  enforceable  car  service  rules  de- 
signed to  achieve  maxlmima  utilization  of 
equipment  whether  on  or  off  the  owner's  line. 

We  are  hopeful  such  rules.  If  soundly  con- 
ceived, can  avoid  the  routine  Issuance  of 
niunerous  service  orders.  This  Is  not  to  say 
It  would  render  ICC  orders  unnecessary,  but, 
hopefully,  they  could  be  used  sparingly  and 


be  of  shorter  duration  to  meet  specific  peak 
crises.  Logically,  too,  we  should  better  be 
able  to  avoid  Inadvertent  injury  to  shippers 
In  areas  other  than  the  critical  spots.  (Ex 
Parte  241) 

( 3 )  A  completely  new  approach  to  per  diem 
charges  may  be  developed— perhaps  even  a 
sliding  percentage  formula  of  depreciated 
value,  rather  than  a  fixed  charge,  but  with 
the  percentage  high  enough  to  include  an 
incentive  to  encourage  most  efficient  utili- 
zation by  all  and  continued  upgrading  of 
cars  by  owner  lines.     (Ex  Parte  252) 

These  generalizations  are  not  In  any  sense 
a  prejudgment  nor  a  reflection  of  Commission 
views — our  hearings  are  far  fropi  finished  and 
new  ideas,  all  deserving  of  careful  considera- 
tion, are  being  presented  almost  daily.  We 
continue  to  have  open  and  receptive  minds, 
so  If  any  of  you  have  a  flash  of  genius, 
please— in  some  way— get  it  on  our  record 
before  we  must  make  a  decision. 

I  am  aware  of  the  "record"  position  of  the 
Shippers  Advisory  Boards  in  Ex  Parte  241, 
but  I  believe  even  you  will  agree  that  rail- 
roads are  truly  being  given  a  fair  chance  to 
correct  their  own  problems.  There  is  no 
power  or  desire,  on  my  part,  to  tell  them 
In  what  specific  equipment  they  must  In- 
vest. Our  only  concern  Is  that  they  satisfy 
your  reasonable  requirements  as  shippers. 
I'd  much  prefer  that  they  wear  the  good 
guys'  "white  hats." 

You  have  recently  had  clear  proof  In  a 
car  shortage  crisis  that  a  mutually  happy 
result  can  be  achieved  If— but  only  If— we  all 
work  together.  The  men  in  this  audience 
who  this  year  faced  up  to  the  cotton  situation 
in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  will  vouch 
for  this.  With  little  warning  you  suddenly 
were  confronted  with  government  pressures 
(not  ICC)  to  move  out  a  tremendous  amount 
of  warehoused  cotton  during  a  30-day  pe- 
riod. The  early  indications  were  that  each 
of  many  shippers  would  order  all  of  the  raU 
cars  needed  for  hU  total  movement  at  the 
earliest  date  shipments  were  to  start.  There 
was  also  evidence  that  some  would  request 
more  cars  than  needed  In  order  to  assure  that 
enough  were  spotted.  From  the  outset  It  was 
obvious  the  raU  carriers  simply  could  not 
respond. 

Instead  of  issuing  service  orders  right  and 
left  to  meet  an  alleged  shortage— (artificial, 
as  history  reveals)— my  esteemed  colleague. 
Commissioner  Murphy,  who  spent  a  career 
In  the  cotton  and  textile  Industry,  came  down 
personally  and  talked  dhectly  with  the  peo- 
ple he  knew  best— cotton  shippers  (not  the 
carriers)  and  convinced  you  that  discretion 
in  asking  only  for  such  cars  as  could  be 
loaded  on  a  particular  day— and  spreading 
total  car  orders  over  the  full  30-day  period- 
would  give  the  carriers  a  reasonable  chance 
of  meeting  the  demands. 

I  have  oversimplified  the  story,  but,  as  you 
know  even  better  than  I,  your  needs  were 
met  we  Issued  no  service  orders,  and  no  rail- 
road was  required  to  deny  a  single  shipper 
his     minimum     requirements.     Within    the 
past    several    weeks    southeastern    soybean 
shippers  have,  in  similar  fashion,  avoided  a 
potential  crisis.     The  moral.   I  think,   is  so 
clear  I  need  not  elaborate.     In  past  years  in 
numerous    similar    situations    involving    al- 
most any  other  volume  commodity  you  could 
mention  (except  "Yak  Fat"!)  we  have  been 
besieged    by    Congressmen.    Senators,    trade 
associations  and  Irate  citizens  to  punish  the 
railroad  who  fails  to  provide  at  the  time  re- 
quested all  cars  ordered  by  shippers.     When 
our  orders  were  violated,  we  did  Just  this  but 
collecting  penalties  from  railroads  after  the 
fact  doesn't  help  the  shipper.     The  cotton 
and  soybean  shippers  of  the  Southeast  this 
year  have  demonstrated  what  can  be  done 
when  they,  the  ICC  and  the  carriers  calmly 
worked  together  In  harmony.    No  one  gets 
hurt. 

Recent  research  In  the  areas  of  piggyback 
and  contalnerlzatlon  compel  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  la  a  rapidly  growing  need 


for  Increased  use  of  these  limovatlons — not 
Just  In  domestic  transporUtlon,  but  also  in 
foreign  commerce  as  a  necessary  means  of 
expanding  outlets  for  American  goods.  I 
vrtsh  time  permitted  a  thorough  discussion 
because  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  we  must  move  quickly  to  resolve  the 
knotty  problems  of  standardization  of  sizes 
and  hardware  thereby  to  permit  flexible 
interchange  of  containers  between  trucks, 
railroads,  water  carriers  and  aircraft.  In 
many  respects  the  Dutch,  Belgians.  Scandi- 
navians, and  Japanese — Just  to  mention  a 
few — appear  to  be  moving  In  this  direction 
more  than  we. 

On  the  subject  of  piggyback  and  container 
shipping   the  printed   report  of  your  Chat- 
tanooga  meeting    was    fascinating    reading, 
and  your  scheduled  agenda  for  today's  ses- 
sion Indicates  the  Southeast  Is  on  top  of  Its 
regional  problems.    But  what  gives  me  con- 
cern is  that  most  of  the  study  and  research 
being   done   involves    go-it-alone   efforts   by 
railroads,  truckers,  airlines  and  water  car- 
riers to  serve  their  own  competitive  chal- 
lenges— and  we  may  well  end  up  with  Inter- 
change problems  comparable  to  those  of  the 
South's  19th  century  railroads  before  stand- 
ardization of  track  gauge.     Then,  too,  if  we 
finally    achieve    uniformity,    another    major 
problem  concerns  who  Is  to  own  this  vast 
pool  of  containers  for  domestic  and  Inter- 
national use.     Alan  Boyd  has  Indicated  DOT 
Intends    to    give    both    these    Issues    close 
attention. 

A  new  problem  looms  on  the  horizon  as 
the  result  of  a  recent  court  decision  con- 
cerning for-hlre  transportation  by  agrlc\il- 
tural  cooperatives.  This  problem  was  in- 
tensified when  the  Department  of  Defense 
announced  on  the  8th  of  November  that,  be- 
ginning December  1 .  1966 : 

"Farm  cooperative  trucks  will  be  used.  .  .  . 
when  their  use  would  result  in  the  lowest 
overall  cost  to  the  government."  (Emphasis 
supplied) 

DOD  added  that  Farm  Co-ops  already  have 
submitted  rates  on  military  traffic  "lower 
than  the  rates  of  regulated  conunon  car- 
riers." 

Considering  that  military  transportetlon 
provides  now  an  annual  gross  revenue  of 
more  than  600  million  to  rail  and  motor 
common  carriers,  the  potential  diversion 
could  have  a  severe  Impact  on  our  national 
transportation  system-  I^.  ^  s*®™  ^^^  ^^' 
version  your  carriers  resort  to  lower  and 
lower  Section  22  quotations  to  DOD.  the  ef- 
fect their  reduced  revenues  could  have  on 
commercial  shippers'  rates  is  something  you 
could  ponder  better  than  I.  The  transporta- 
tion industry  and  the  ICC  generally  feel  that 
remedial  clarifying  legislation  is  urgently 
needed.  Here.  too.  we  may  have  to  hope  that 
DOT  wUl  eventuaUy  take  the  lead.  Mean- 
while. I  recommend  that  your  Advisory 
Boards  give  this  priority  consideration  be- 
fore the  next  Congress  convenes. 

We've  covered  a  multitude  of  subjects  and 
you  have  been  a  most  patient  audience.  I 
can  only  hope  that  all  we've  talked  about  is 
of  Interest  to  some  and  that  some  of  It  U 
of  Interest  to  all. 

As  Mr.  Saunders  said  to  you  In  Pittsburgh, 
the  present  is  better  than  the  past  and  the 
future  promises  Improved  rail  service  to 
shippers,  more  efficient  utUlzatlon  of  cars, 
and  better  profits  for  both  carriers  and 
shippers.  Third  quarter  rail  records  for  1966 
reveal  the  best  net-revenue  picture  in  13 
years,  with  nationally  Improved  operating 
ratios,  now  averaging  75.6.  As  Railway  Age 
thlfl  week  stated  it:  "It  railroad  men  can- 
not be  heartened  by  such  a  year  as  '68  has 
been,  what  In  the  world  does  it  take?"  The 
Southern  Region  has  made  the  most  dra- 
matic Improvement  of  all— moving  from  78.8 
in  1965  down  to  75.6  for  1966. 

But.  as  indicated,  some  of  the  old  prob- 
lems have  continued  and  some  disturbing 
new  ones  have  appeared.  These,  coupled 
with  rising  costs,  possible  tax  Increases,  and 
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the  current  moratorium  on  Investment  tax 
credits,  could  In  1967  adversely  affect  the 
rosy  outlook  of  1966.  So,  II  there  be  an  un- 
derlying text  to  this  "sermon,"  I'd  express 
It  this  way:  "Olve  thanks  for  our  many 
blessings,  work  more  closely  together  In 
brotherly  love,  but  man  the  outposts!" 


"PERSPECTIVE  FOR  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT"  —  SPEECH  BY 
MARVIN  HURLEY,  EXECXTITVE 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  HOUSTON 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  17,  1966,  at  the  38th  anniver- 
sary meeting  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Associ- 
ated Industries  of  Arkansas  in  Hot 
Springs.  Ark.,  Mr.  Marvin  Hurley,  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Houston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  gave  a  speech 
entitled  "Perspective  for  Community  De- 
velopment." 

Mr.  Hurley  points  out  that  In  this  day 
and  time  it  is  very  easy  for  us  to  lose  our 
perspective  for  community  development. 
Among  the  realities  which  he  indicates 
must  be  reckoned  with  are : 

First.  Fantastic  compression  of  time 
and  space. 

Second.  The  "information  revolution," 
which  is  best  summed  up  by  noting  that 
some  educators  indicate  that  50  percent 
of  what  we  are  now  teaching  in  college 
will  not  be  true  5  years  from  now. 

Third.  A  rebellion  of  rising  expecta- 
tions in  which  emerging  nations  are  find- 
ing that  independence  and  nationalism 
are  not  automatic  cures  for  poverty.  Il- 
literacy, Illness,  and  bad  government — 
that  freedom  from  Imperial  yoke  may  be 
a  luxury  some  of  them  can  yet  ill  afford. 

Fourth.  The  population  explosion;  a 
reality  best  brought  home  for  the  fact 
that  there  are  1  billion  more  people  in 
the  world  today  than  there  were  in  1945. 

Mr.  Hurley  then  goes  into  an  extremely 
well  conceived  analysis  of  the  need  for 
foresight  and  planning  for  the  fantastic 
growth  of  urban  development  which  is 
now  upon  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Hurley's  speech  Inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pbrspective    for    Communttt   Devzlopment 

(By  Marvin  Hiuley,  executive  vice  president, 

Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce) 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  be  back 
home  In  Arkansas,  and  to  visit  with  so  many 
old  friends  who  are  leaders  in  community 
and  economic  development — the  architects 
of  this  State's  tomorrow. 

As  a  third-generation  Arkansan,  I  have 
had  a  life-long  Interest  In  the  affairs  of  this 
state — and  more  especially  since  1923  when 
my  father  represented  Pope  County  in  the 
State  Legislature. 

In  more  recent  years,  I  have  watched  the 
economic,  social  and  recreational  progress 
here  with  pride  and  admiration.  (Razor- 
backs)  On  every  hand  I  see  evidence  of  the 
revolution  that  has  focused  the  attention  of 
an  interested  nation  on  Arkansas.  The  total 
value  added  by  manufacture  here  is  now 
three  times  what  it  was  when  I  went  to 
Houston  in  1946;  and  during  this  decade, 
you    are   joining   the   ranks   of   the   urban 


states.    By  1970,  you  wUl  be  well  over  50  per 
cent  urban.  , 

It's  good  to  be  back  in  Hot  Springs.  M; 
first  visit  here  was  In  mid- 1928,  for  the  noti- 
fication ceremonies  for  Senator  Joseph  T. 
Robinson  as  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
Vice  President  of  the  0nlted  States.  (And, 
may  I  remind  you.  Incidentally,  that  he  was 
nominated  in  Houston.) 

Senator  Robinson  and  Al  Smith  lost  their 
race;  and  not  many  months  later,  I  lost  my 
heart  right  here  in  Hot  Springs — to  a  beauti- 
ful little  16-year-old  blonde.  When  she  got 
old  enough,  she  became  my  wife;  and  to  this 
day  retains  all  the  endearing  qualities  I 
found  In  her  at  Sweet  Sixteen. 

Coming  home  is  always  a  sentimental  Joiu- 
ney.  Home  Is  truly  the  seminary  of  all  other 
institutions  and  the  rallying  place  of  the 
affections. 

It  is  well  known  to  my  acquaintances 
throughout  the  country  that  my  home  town 
is  Hector,  Arkansas.  Tbat  little  Pope  County 
community  does  not  have  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  but,  long  ago,  I  volunteered  my 
services — until  they  caa  do  better. 

The  Arkansas  Gazette  said  In  a  feature 
story  last  fall  that  Hector  Is  a  place  where  a 
traveler  finds  "something  of  the  past  that  Is 
lost  for  all  purposes  to  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury". The  impllcatloa  was  that  time  has 
passed  my  home  town  by. 

To  be  perfectly  frank.  Hector  has  not  ex- 
perienced a  really  explosive  growth  situa- 
tion. When  I  left  there  40  years  ago,  the 
population  was  281 — and  today  It  is  just  un- 
der 300.  (That  may  not  reflect  much  dyna- 
mism, but  it  represents  tremendous  sta- 
blUty.) 

Hector  has  little  knowledge  of  traffic  con- 
gestion, smog,  sonic  booms  and  topless 
waitresses.  And  It  has  not  seriously  missed 
these  accoutrements  oif  our  urbanized  and 
motorized  and  industrialized  society.  It  has 
retained  the  beauty  of  its  countryside,  the 
impresslveness  of  Its  mountain  vistas,  the 
serenity  of  its  community  environment,  and 
the  reserved  frlendllnesa  of  its  people.  These 
have  not  changed — but  Hector  has  changed. 
When  I  left  there,  the  row-crop  economy 
was  largely  based  on  cotton  and  com,  but 
now  the  economy  Is  based  more  on  livestock 
and  poultry,  with  a  number  of  the  people  of 
the  community  commuting  to  jobs  in  the 
industrial  plants  in  Russellvllle.  Then 
Hector  had  coal-oil  lamps  and  woodburnlng 
fireplaces,  but  now  it  has  electric  lights  and 
butane  heating.  Then  it  had  a  two-room 
school,  and  now  It  has  a  consolidated  high 
school  serving  much  of  northern  Pope 
County.  Then,  It  had  a  party-line  telephone 
system,  and  now  :t  ha«  an  automatic  dial 
system.  Then,  its  roads  were  largely  un- 
improved, but  now  It  has  connections  with 
the  world,  over  all-weather  roads. 

Our  generation,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  ex- 
perienced the  most  dynamic  period  in  the 
long  history  of  mankind.  Since  1945,  for 
example,  we  have  found  ourselves  living  in  a 
new  economic  and  social  world,  marked  by 
mechanization,  large-^cale  organization  and 
remorseless  change.  The  atomic  age  has  al- 
ready proven  its  arresting  portent,  and  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  are  mush- 
rooming beyond  all  foreoasts.  The  space  age, 
lX)m  within  this  decade,  is  already  revealing 
some  of  the  age-old  mysteries  of  the  universe, 
as  we  probe  the  only  limitless  frontier. 
Oceanography  is  opening  up  the  frontier  of 
the  seas  that  cover  70  par  cent  of  the  earth's 
surface,  giving  us  a  new  horizon  of  promise 
not  only  for  the  production  of  potable  water 
but  also  for  mining  the  resources  of  the  seas 
for  food,  minerals  and  other  essentials  of 
our  civilization.  We  h»ve  seen  mass  mar- 
kets develop  for  jet  travel,  television,  air 
conditioning,  miracle  drugs,  frozen  foods, 
synthetic  fibres  and  electronic  devices. 

Every  generation,  I  suppose,  has  felt  It  was 
living  in  a  revolutionary  period,  but  we  in  our 
time   are  especially  aw»re  of  fundamental 


change.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  those 
who  feel  that  the  Twentieth  Century  began 
in  1945,  and  that  the  period  of  two  world 
wars  with  the  intervening  depression  was  in 
reaUty  the  liquidation  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Today's  teclmologlcal  revolution 
forecasts  even  greater  mlrsM:les  and  more  rev- 
olutionary changes  in  the  decades  ahead 
than  we  have  experienced  during  the  past 
decisive  decades. 

The  history  of  our  civilization  has  brought 
a  variety  of  periods — the  Dark  Ages,  the 
Reformation,  the  Age  of  Enlightenment, 
and  so  on.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  when 
the  iiistorians  of  the  fut\u"e  evaluate  our  in- 
terval of  history,  they  may  call  this  the  Age 
of  Concern.  We  are  truly  living  in  a  period 
when  the  forces  of  ill-will  are  working  over- 
time to  foster  distrusts,  dissension  and 
division. 

We  meet  today  in  an  environment  of 
harmony  and  good  will,  but  our  dally  lives 
are  spent  in  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty. 
Although  the  lands  and  the  peoples  are 
strangers  to  us,  we  find  ourselves  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  affairs  of  a  hopelessly  troubled 
Southeast  Asia.  Science  has  given  us  a  new 
world  in  which  we  are  not  sure  we  are  yet 
equipped  to  live.  We  have  learned  to  control 
elemental  forces  before  we  have  learned  to 
control  ourselves.  A  rising  tide  of  inunoralUy 
and  violence  suggests  that  we  are  living  in  a 
period  of  moral  fatigue.  We  have  draped 
the  sordid  life  of  the  criminal  with  an 
artificial  cloak  of  glamor,  with  mawkish 
sentimentality  and  hollow  romance. 

We  are  living  in  a  cynical  age.  It  seems 
increasingly  unpopular  to  find  anything  good 
in  our  country  or  in  our  people.  While  this 
cynical  attitude  is  disturbing,  there  may  be 
a  constructive  reason  for  It.  In  the  long  run, 
it  may  be  a  normal  response  to  conditions 
that  are  not  improving  as  fast  as  are  the 
standards  we  consider  acceptable. 

This  is  a  period  when  we  have  to  adopt  our 
concepts,  our  goals  and  our  methods  to  the 
harsh  realities  of  the  changing  world  in 
which  we  are  living.  Whether  our  work  la 
with  a  unit  of  government,  a  commercial 
enterprise,  an  educational  institution  or  a 
voluntary  association.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  keep  geared  to  the  require- 
ments of  today  and  to  anticipate  the  needs 
of  tomorrow.  For  this  reason,  I  have  elected 
to  use  the  subject:  "Perspective  for  Com- 
munity Development". 

The  future  seems  to  have  arrived  ahead  of 
schedule — before  we  have  been  able  to  put 
out  the  welcome  mat  to  tomorrow.  It  is  a 
time  when  it  is  very  easy  for  us  to  lose  our 
perspective.  This  is  an  age  when  we  have  to 
be  conditioned  but  not  calloused  to  change, 
and  our  perspective  must  continually  be  ad- 
justed to  changing  conditions. 

One  of  the  realities  of  our  changing  world 
is  the  fantastic  compression  of  time  and 
space.  With  near-instant  sight  and  sound 
linking  people  everywhere,  and  with  the 
supersonic  age  at  hand  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  people  and  goods,  we  have  just  about 
abolished  the  barriers  of  geography  and  dis- 
tance. We  share  a  shrinking  world  neigh- 
borhood with  strangers,  and  the  boundaries 
of  our  day-to-day  contacts  have  been  ex- 
panded enormously.  We  are  closer  in  time 
today  to  three  continents  of  the  world  than 
Hot  Springs  was  to  Houston  when  Senator 
Robinson  was  nominated  for  the  vice  presi- 
dency. Our  industrial  markets  are  not  re- 
stricted geographically  as  they  once  were. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Arkansas  has  an  improv- 
ing location  to  produce  for  national  and 
world  markets. 

A  second  current  reaUty  is  an  information 
revolution.  At  times  I  wonder  if  we  are  not 
arml;ng  the  students  in  oui  schools  and  col- 
leges of  today  with  the  facts  of  yesterday  to 
cope  with  the  needs  of  tomorrow.  It  has 
been  said  that  50  per  cent  of  what  we  are 
now  teaching  in  college  will  not  be  true  five 
years  from  now.    Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
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Di^ve  the  faintest  idea  which  60  per  cent  this 
li.  The  fruitful  years  since  World  War  11 
Ijave  sewi  man's  knowledge  expanded  with 
more  daring  success  than  during  all  known 
IjBtory  before  our  time.  It  is  increasingly 
difficult  for  any  of  us  to  keep  current  on  the 
information  we  need  in  our  daily  responslbU- 
Itlee.  It  is  increasingly  important  for  every 
pereon  to  maintain  a  continuing  program  of 
education  and  personal  development.  But, 
still,  if  some  of  us  fed  our  stomachs  as  we  do 
our  minds,  we  would  soon  die  of  starvation 
a  Btomach  ulcers. 

Our  economy  here  in  the  Southwest  Is  in- 
creasingly science  oriented.  We  have  to  give 
the  same  thought  today  to  attracting  brains 
to  our  communities  as  we  do  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  new  industries;  and  we  have  to  stop, 
and  reverse,  the  "brain  drain"  of  some  of  our 
brightest  yovmg  people  to  other  regions.  In- 
dustry locations  are  increasingly  geared  to 
human  resources.  During  the  years  ahead, 
industries  will  survive  and  regional  econo- 
mies will  prosper  substantially  in  proportion 
to  their  utilization  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological discoveries.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  train  more  scientists  and  engineers  to  ad- 
yanced  degrees  in  ovir  coUeges  and  universi- 
ties. We  are  going  to  have  to  develop  more 
opportunities  for  creative  minds,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  develop  conditions  more 
sttractlve  to  scholars  and  scientists. 

One  able  and  creative  individual  may  have 
more  economic  worth  to  a  community  than  a 
new  industry.  The  opportunities  of  many 
With  less  educational  attainments  will  de- 
pend increasingly  upon  the  number  we  train 
to  the  limits  of  their  scientific  knowledge — 
those  with  the  vision  and  creativity  and 
knowledge  to  capture  ideas  and  to  devise  in- 
ventions that  offer  opportunity  of  gainful 
employment  for  others.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  could  be  reasonably  sure  that  we 
could  prepare  students  for  lifetime  careers. 
Uost  jobs  and  their  requirements  were  fairly 
constant.  But,  because  of  the  rate  of  change 
In  contemporary  business  and  industry,  it  is 
Increasingly  difficult  to  prepare  students  for 
gpeclflc  claselfloatlons  of  jobs. 

A  third  reality  of  our  time  can  be  termed 
a  rebellion  of  rising  expectations.  Long  sub- 
merged nations  and  races  are  engaged  In  an 
almost  hysterical  drive  for  their  place  in  the 
gun.  Emerging  nations  are  finding  that  In- 
dependence and  nationalism  are  not  auto- 
matic cxaes.  for  poverty,  illiteracy,  illness  and 
bad  government — that  freedom  from  imperial 
yoke  may  be  a  luxury  some  of  them  can  yet 
ill  afford.  Yet  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  multiplying  in  terms  so  great  that  the 
recently  emerged  countries  already  hold  a 
numerical  balance  of  power  in  world  coun- 
cils. We  are  no  longer  isolated  from  develop- 
ments in  remote  parts  of  the  world. 

Neither  the  Southwest  nor  any  other  region 
can  longer  Ignore  the  rights  of  minority 
groups.  We  find  ourselves  already  experienc- 
ing the  agony  of  trying  to  find  ways  to 
guarantee  human  rights  to  all  citizens  with- 
out jeopardizing  states'  rights,  property  rights 
and  other  hiunan  rights.  We  will  never, 
though,  achieve  the  goal  of  an  understanding 
and  workable  common  unity  of  races,  colors 
and  creeds  by  statements  and  actions  that 
Intensify  group  prejudices.  The  extremism 
of  either  "black  power"  or  "white  supremacy" 
does  not  solve  anything.  We  build  effective 
understanding  and  unity  by  working  together 
In  mutually  helpful  teamwork  toward  com- 
mon objectives.  The  final  decisions  on  civil 
rights  must  be  made  in  human  hearts  and 
not  in  the  streets. 

We  are  deaUng  with  a  changing  concept 
of  what  constitutes  a  satisfactory  way  of  life. 
With  the  highest  standard  of  living  In  his- 
tory, we  are  more  concerned  about  poverty 
than  ever  before.  With  the  highest  percent- 
age of  employment  in  history,  we  axe  more 
concerned  at>out  unemployment.  No  country 
In  the  world  has  anytlilng  like  our  educa- 
tional level,  and  yet  we  are  more  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  education  than  ever 


before.  We  expect  the  city  of  today  to  meet 
more  fully  our  needs  and  to  satisfy  more 
completely  our  wants  than  did  the  residents 
of  cities  in  the  past.  Much  of  our  urban 
concern  today  results  from  tills  revolution  in 
our  expectations  and  not  from  any  degenera- 
tion from  some  prior  urban  Utopia. 

A  fourth  reality  of  our  age  is  a  world  popu- 
lation explosion.  We  have  a  billion  more  peo- 
ple in  the  world  today  than  we  had  in  1945. 
Population  Is  growing  faster  than  production 
in  many  countries,  and  the  hungry  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  are  getting  hungritr .  The 
population  problem  Is  one  of  quality  as  well 
as  quantity.  Quality  considerations  Include 
such  problems  as  Illegitimacy  and  the  dis- 
proportionate rate  of  reproduction  on  the 
part  of  economicaUy  and  socially  Irresjwnsl- 
ble  persons.  We  may  be  breeding  poverty 
and  delinquency  faster  than  we  have  the  abil- 
ity in  money,  personnel,  or  know-how  to  cope 
with  them.  Arkansas  will  feel  Increasingly 
the  pinch  of  the  population  problem. 

A  fifth  reality  of  our  changing  world  is 
the  fantastic  rate  of  urlMinizatlon.  To  people 
who  move  to  town  from  the  country,  the 
growth  of  the  city  soon  brings  a  realization 
that  an  Increasing  number  of  problems  of  the 
Individual  and  of  the  family  become  prob- 
lems of  the  conamunity.  Ufe  in  the  city  caUs 
for  a  greater  sense  of  mutual  responsibility 
and  a  greater  capacity  for  teamwork  effort. 
Here  in  the  Southwest,  our  change  from 
country  Uving  to  city  Uving  has  been  so 
recent  that  many  of  our  people  still  demon- 
strate in  many  ways  their  rural  origins. 
Many  have  not  yet  been  educated  to  city  life, 
to  the  art  of  living  beneficially  in  close  prox- 
imity to  other  people.  They  have  Uttle  com- 
mitment to  their  reBponsibillties  for  personal 
conduct,  noise  conditions,  care  of  waste,  re- 
spect for  neighbors  and  the  like. 

We  wiU  have  at  least  140  million  more 
virbanites  in  this  country  by  the  year  2000, 
and  that  is  little  more  than  33  years  away. 
Such  an  mcrease  is  the  equivalent  of  building 
a  city  the  size  of  Hot  Springs  every  four  days 
for  the  next  33  years.  It  will  cost  l>etween 
$2,000  billion  and  $3,000  billion  of  private 
and  public  Investment  to  house  these  ad- 
ditional Americans,  and  to  provide  them 
with  roads,  schools,  and  places  to  work.  At 
the  same  time,  we  will  have  to  rebuild  prac- 
tically the  entire  physical  plant  of  our 
existing  cities.  Our  plans  in  Houston  are 
projected  on  talting  care  of  a  doubling  of  our 
population,  not  in  33  years,  but  in  15  years. 
Urbanization  is  easily  our  most  important 
domestic  issue  because  It  more  directly  affects 
more  people  In  more  different  ways.  The 
character  and  shape  of  our  cities  is  deter- 
mined by  many  forces,  but  we  are  only  be- 
ginning to  develop  an  overall  strategy  for 
our  urban  times.  A  city  brings  together 
within  a  limited  space  a  diverse  and  varied 
conmiunity  of  people  so  they  may  achieve  a 
better  life  through  the  teamwork  of  a  com- 
mon unity.  The  future  of  our  cities  and 
towns  is  a  matter  of  such  pressing  concern 
because  90  per  cent  of  our  people  are  destined 
to  live  out  their  days  under  urban  conditions. 
Urban  development  and  industrial  develop- 
ment are  so  closely  related  that  they  cannot 
be  considered  independently.  This,  I  am 
sure,  needs  no  elaboration  here  in  Arkansas 
where  municipalities  have  had  .■such  a  key 
role  in  Industrial  development. 

Urbanization  brings  new  categories  of 
problems.  We  have  to  think  in  terms  of  re- 
vitalizing entire  areas  of  blight  and  slums:  of 
overcoming  the  ugliness  and  smells  of  the 
city;  of  preventing  overcrowding;  and  of 
combatting  the  Indifferent  and  selfish  dis- 
regard for  esthetics  that  can  destroy  com- 
munity values.  We  have  to  think  in  terms 
of  proper  provision  for  public  services  and 
facilities,  and  for  encouraging  high  standards 
of  civic  participation,  education,  ethics  and 
morality.  Neither  the  pattern  of  local  gov- 
ernment nor  the  methods  of  local  taxation 
have  kept  pace  with  the  changing  urban 
pattern. 


The  easiest  part  of  urban  development  is 
the  tabulation  of  our  urban  problems  and 
needs.  Almost  as  easy  is  the  enumeration  of 
possible  solutions  for  these  needs.  More  dif- 
ficult, however,  is  the  analysis  necessary  to 
determine  which  of  these  solutions  give  the 
greatest  promise  of  being  effective.  And  still 
more  difficult  is  the  process  of  putting  these 
solutions  into  effect.  The  teclinical  prob- 
lems and  capital  costs  Involved  in  many 
answers  to  urban  needs  are  so  formidable 
that  they  seem  beyond  the  innovating  spirit, 
the  financial  capacity  or  the  legal  scope  of 
existing  agencies. 

The  changing  pattern  of  the  city  makes  it 
more  necessary  than  ever  before  for  people  to 
Identify  themselves  with  the  metropolis  as 
a  whole — to  the  totaUty  of  their  environ- 
ment, as  well  as  with  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods and  groups.  Every  community  should 
be  vitally  concerned  economically  and  socially 
about  the  welfare  of  the  entire  region  in 
which  it  Is  located. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  individual  cities 
and  towns  in  an  urbanized  area  to  make 
separate  provision  for  all  of  their  needs.  It 
is  wholly  impractical  for  each  separate  jxirls- 
diction  In  a  metropolitan  area  to  attempt  to 
handle  its  problems  with  complete  inde- 
pendence from  neighboring  areas  that  will  be 
affected  by  such  action.  You  will  feel  this 
situation  Increasingly  at  the  state  grows  in 
population  density  and  urbanization,  al- 
though you  still  have  a  chance  to  avoid 
many  of  the  problems  of  ovur  older  cities. 

The  haphazard  and  Isolated  approach  to 
community  and  area  development  that  got 
some  results  In  the  past  is  no  longer  suited 
to  the  more  complicated  needs  of  today.  The 
complexities  and  inter-relatlonshlps  of  urban 
development  are  so  Involved  that  despite  all 
the  present-day  concern  about  them,  the 
solutions  for  urban  problems  continue  tiigtily 
elusive.  In  part,  at  least,  this  Is  due  to  a  faU- 
ure  to  comprehend  the  relationship  of  spe- 
cific needs  or  possibilities  to  a  total  concept 
of  urban  development. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  centuries  ago,  made  ef- 
fective use  of  the  human  body  to  illustrate 
the  totality  of  a  concept.  This  same  Illus- 
tration can  be  applied  to  the  urban  body. 
We  can  think  In  terms  of  four  major  cate- 
gories of  physical  systems  in  the  lU'ban  body 
In  your  home  town — systems  that  are  not 
fragmented  by  jurisdictional  boundaries. 

There  is  a  structural  system  of  buildings, 
houses,  schools,  churches,  factories,  and  the 
Uke. 

There  is  a  circulatory  system  of  freeways 
and  streets,  railroads  and  transit,  sidewalks 
and  waterways,  elevators  and  escalators. 

There  is  a  nervous  system  of  telephone, 
electrical  and  natural  gas  distribution  Unes, 
traffic  control  signals,  street  signs,  and  the 
like. 

And,  there  is  a  digestive  system  consisting 
of  a  network  that  brings  in  food,  water,  and 
supplies,  and  another  network  that  removes 
garbage,  sewage,  and  trash,  and  other  forms 
of  air,  water  and  land  pollutants. 

But  the  total  concept  of  the  urban  body  is 
not  Umited  to  these  four  systems.  Working 
tlirough  tlUs  combination  of  physical  sys- 
tems, we  have  an  economic  system,  an  educa- 
tional system,  a  political  system,  and  various 
aspects  of  a  life-support  system.  These  sys- 
tems, in  turn,  are  quaUfled  by  such  Influences 
as  pubUc  attitude,  including  philosophical, 
moral,  religious  and  other  emotion-related 
qualities.  The  entire  urban  complex,  with  aU 
its  systems  and  Influences,  Is  taterdependent 
and  Interrelated. 

Thus,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  to- 
taUty of  the  urban  environment  in  our  com- 
munity development  efforts  as  well  as  the 
relationships  within  an  urbanized  area.  The 
interactions  among  all  these  vu-ban  systems 
and  influences  are  continuous.  Therefore, 
any  master  plan  for  a  city  or  any  system  of 
goals  should  be  developed  on  the  basis  of 
such  a  total  concept.  The  implementation  of 
an  urban  development  program  must  be  done 
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In  parts  and  In  stages,  but  goals  and  plans 
should  truly  be  based  on  this  total  concept, 
and  not  be  developed  as  partial  patches  on 
the  urban  entity.  Band-aid  treatment  of 
urban  ills  Is  a  cosmetic  approach  that  does 
not  get  to  basic  causes. 

Urban  development  Is  nothing  like  as  Im- 
possible, though,  as  some  people  become  Im- 
possible In  trying  to  cope  with  It.  In  the 
broader  framework,  the  race  Is  not  between 
renewal  and  obsolescence  In  our  commu- 
nities. The  real  no-man's-land  lies  between 
what  can  be  done  and  what  will  be  done. 
The  most  significant  factor  Is  not  our  knowl- 
edge of  techniques  and  technology  but  rather 
It  Is  what  we  will  do.  The  challenge  Is  not 
met  by  complaint,  concern,  and  criticism, 
but  rather  by  recognizing  the  total  situation 
as  It  Is  and  by  having  the  will  to  meet  the 
issue. 

The  lines  of  responsibility  for  urban  de- 
velopment are  quite  clesurly  drawn,  and  there 
should  be  no  confusion,  but  often  there  Is. 
There  are  basically  three  sectors  of  responsi- 
bility that  share  the  obligations  for  urban 
development.  We  have  the  public  sector, 
which  we  call  government.  We  have  the 
private  sector,  which  we  call  our  enterprise 
economy.  And  we  have  a  volunteer  sector. 
In  which  individuals  share  their  time,  talents 
and  means  unselfishly  in  the  public  Interest. 

No  one  of  these  can  fill  the  role  of  either  of 
the  others.  For  a  dynamic  system.  In  the 
building  of  a  community,  we  need  strength 
and  effectiveness  in  all  three  of  these  sectors. 
We  need  the  desire  for  power  or  Influence 
that  fundamentally  motivates  the  public  sec- 
tor, or  government.  We  need  the  desire  for 
profit  that  motivates  the  private  or  commer- 
cial sector.  And  we  need  the  desire  to  serve 
others,  which,  In  its  pxirest  form,  motivates 
the  volunteer  sector. 

The  public  sector  is  playing  an  Increasing 
role  in  the  affairs  of  oiu*  communities.  Evi- 
dence is  conclusive  that  we  are  experiencing 
the  effects  of  a  new  federalism  In  our  urban 
affairs;  but  now,  as  in  the  past,  local  Initia- 
tive 1b  still  the  decisive  factor  In  the  future 
of  our  communities.  Our  urban  futiu^  does 
not  rest  In  oiir  national  and  state  capltols 
as  much  as  it  does  along  our  own  city  streets. 
No  matter  how  much  we  share  in  federal  or 
state  programs,  the  Initiative  has  to  begin 
at  home. 

The  great  cities  of  the  past  have  been  built 
by  governments  with  the  power  and  the  will 
to  impose  any  social  regulations  and  any 
land-use  restrictions  they  wished  on  their 
servile  people.  Many  of  the  urban  treasures 
we  travel  the  world  to  see  were  built  by 
methods  mankind  will  no  longer  condone. 
Many  of  the  finer  featiu-es  of  our  American 
cities,  such  as  art  museums  and  music  halls 
and  libraries,  were  built  with  funds  amassed 
by  methods  now  frowned  upon  by  federal 
and  state  laws  and  regiilatlons. 

We  must  build  greatness  into  our  cities 
and  towns,  however,  under  currently  ap- 
proved democratic  processes.  The  private 
sector  of  biulness  and  industry  as  well  as 
the  active  efforts  of  volunteer  groups  such  as 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  Important 
responsibilities  in  these  processes.  Yet  the 
strength  and  will  of  local  government  must 
still  be  siifBclent  to  cope  with  unpalatable 
developments  In  our  urban  environment. 
Any  plan  that  seeks  to  control  the  growth 
of  the  city  must  have  the  support  of  govern- 
ment with  the  strength  and  will  to  resolve 
conflicts  with  self-serving  vested  Interests. 
If  local  goverimient  does  not  meet  such  re- 
sponsibilities, the  new  federalism  will  be- 
cause there  is  a  ground-swell  among  the 
people  for  Improvement. 

The  private  sector  of  business  and  Indus- 
try has  a  basic  role  In  the  future  of  our  com- 
munities. Without  the  profits  of  oiir  enter- 
prise economy,  there  would  be  no  funds  for 
private  Investment  and  no  expansion  of  tax 
revenue  for  essential  public  works  and  serv- 
ices. The  forgotten  element  in  many  urban 
master  plans  U  the  necessity  for  people  to 
make  a  living.    No  alternative  baa  proved 


nearly  as  effective  as  the  profit  motive  in 
stimulating  and  rSgulating  economic 
activity. 

Since  industry  is  tho  segment  of  our  cre- 
atine wealth  group  that  offers  the  most  sub- 
stantial expansion  poaslbillties,  the  indus- 
trial climate  becomes  an  increasingly  Impor- 
tant factor  in  the  state's  future.  Industrial 
climate  Is  the  sum  total  influence  of  the 
attitude  of  citizens  toward  business  and 
Industry  and  the  reflection  of  such  attitudes 
in  government  controls,  regulations  and 
taxes. 

The  volunteer  sector  meets  its  public  re- 
sponsibility primarily  through  the  teamwork 
of  voluntarily  organized  action.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  far  greater  than  most  people  realize, 
in  such  organizations  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  churches,  trade  and  professional 
groups,  labor  unions,  welfare  agencies,  fra- 
ternal and  service  groups,  private  founda- 
tions, and  a  tbousand-cind-one  other  classi- 
fications. 

Through  the  application  of  voluntary 
teamwork  at  the  local  level,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  provides  a  mechanism  for  dem- 
onstrating democracy  In  action.  It  Is  a  vol- 
untary association  of  public  spirited  people 
Who  are  willing  to  Invest  some  of  their  per- 
sonal services  and  resources  to  help  build  a 
greater  community  and  a  more  prosperous 
area.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  city  has  not 
changed — It  Is  still  to  provide  a  better  life  for 
a  growing  population.  Neither  has  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
changed — ^It  is  still  to  supply  much  of  the 
initiative,  the  continuity  of  effort  and  the 
unifying  influence  to  atcompllsh  community 
goals.  It  harnesses  the  talent  and  imagina- 
tion of  community  leaders  in  planning  and 
performing  sound  programs  for  the  economic 
and  civic  well-being  of  the  community.  The 
Chamber  of  Conmierce  Is  the  vehicle  through 
which  voluntary  manpower  In  effective  team- 
work helps  to  make  our  communities  better 
places  to  live  and  work, 

I  stressed  change  in  my  ojjening  remarks, 
and  this  fact  of  change  is  a  constant  chal- 
lenge in  the  field  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 
service.  Progress  comes  through  change,  and 
in  providing  the  teamwork  for  voluntary  ef- 
fort in  our  communities,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  a  partner  in  this  progress.  If 
C.  of  C.'s  are  to  contlmie  to  be  effective,  we 
must  be  shapers  of  change  rather  than  care- 
takers of  emergencies  resulting  from  change. 
We  have  to  be  able  to  cope  with  change  and 
txim  it  to  the  benefit  of  our  communities. 

Evidence  of  the  changing  role  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  found  In  its  increasing 
emphasis  on  long-range  planning.  We  know 
the  faster  we  drive  an  automobile,  the  farther 
down  the  road  we  have  to  look  to  avoid  dis- 
aster. To  meet  the  accelerating  rate  of 
change  In  today's  world,  we  have  to  look  far- 
ther ahead  in  our  community  goal-setting. 

Evidence  of  the  changing  role  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  also  found  in  its  increas- 
ing emphsisis  on  araa-wide  coordination. 
Community  Issues  are  no  longer  confined  to 
the  boundaries  of  local  governmental  juris- 
dictions. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  to 
provide  leadership  for  finding  area-wide  an- 
swers for  area-wide  needs.  Few  community 
problems  can  be  solved  today  In  municipal 
Isolation. 

Evidence  of  the  changing  role  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  found,  third,  in  the  in- 
creasing depth  of  our  aotivitles.  The  muck- 
rakers  of  the  past  pictured  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  a  publicity-seeking,  booster 
type  of  organization  characterized  by  empty 
claims.  Today  we  have  changed  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  have  been  defined  as  "the 
organizations  which  do  those  things  for  their 
communities  that  most  people  think  just 
happen".  Research,  statistics,  Investigation, 
analysis,  and  problem-eolvlng  are  typical  of 
oiu'  current  bag  of  trioks. 

Evidence  of  the  changing  role  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Is  fbund,  fourth,  in  our 
more  sustained  efforts  to  achieve  long-range 


goals.  Long-range  planning  is  one  thing,  but 
sustained  efforts  to  achieve  the  goals  estab- 
lished through  long-range  planning  is  some- 
thing else.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  work  through  a  half-dozen 
different  city  administrations  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  some  major  conmiunlty  objective. 

Out  of  the  wealth  of  yoiu:  resources  and 
the  skills  of  your  people,  Arkansas  has 
brought  to  fulfillment  many  of  the  dreams 
of  yesterday's  leaders.  Now  it  Is  for  you, 
rather  than  for  your  children  or  their  chilli 
dren,  to  determine  what  kind  of  a  place  thlg 
state  and  your  communities  will  be  in  the 
future.  Failure  to  meet  this  challenge  most 
likely  will  condemn  those  who  follow  you  to 
spreading  problems  of  congested  decadence, 
because  you  will  grow  In  population  and  you 
will  become  more  urbanized. 

I  know  you  have  better  hopes  for  your  chil- 
dren than  to  have  them  Impoverished  by  de- 
cadent business  and  Industry,  than  to  have 
their  health  periled  by  polluted  water  and  air 
and  Inadequate  sanitation,  than  to  have 
their  culture  and  character  stunted  by 
crowded  schools,  uninspired  music  and  art, 
and  churches  lacking  leadership  and  pro- 
grams. 

In  summary,  we  are  living  In  a  new  urban- 
ized Industrial  age  under  rapidly  changing 
conditions.  But  it  should  still  be  our  goal 
to  build  our  contmunities  with  vision  and 
understanding,  to  give  them  nobility,  safety 
and  beauty,  as  well  as  utility,  comfort  and 
convenience.  To  do  this,  we  have  to  believe 
In  things  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  In  material 
things — In  ideals,  principles  and  character  as 
well  as  in  science,  inventions  and  skyscrap- 
ers — In  the  willing  acceptance  of  responsibil- 
ity, not  merely  in  the  calm  assumption  of 
rights — In  sympathy,  love  and  understand- 
ing rather  than  In  pride,  arrogance  and  big- 
otry. 

A  community  Is  people,  and  its  develop- 
ment will  largely  result  from  the  attitude, 
ability  and  action  of  its  people. 
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VIETNAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  dominant  problem  facing  the  United 
States  today  is  Vietnam. 

We  now  have  within  the  border  of  that 
small  Asian  nation  more  than  400,000 
Americans.  If  naval  units  are  included, 
the  number  is  500,000. 

Besides  these,  300,000  have  returned 
from  service  there. 

The  United  States  has  suffered  44,000 
casualties. 

The  lives  of  all  young  Americans — and 
their  parents — are  being  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  Vietnam  war. 

During  the  past  12  months  the  number 
of  American  military  personnel  in  Viet- 
nam has  more  than  doubled. 

Let  us  examine,  briefly,  the  U.S.  troop 
involvement  in  Vietnam. 

A  little  less  than  5  years  ago,  in  March 
1962,  we  had  only  6,000  troops  there— as 
military  advisers.  By  the  end  of  1964 
the  total  was  only  23,300.  But  in  mid- 
1965 — ^less  than  2  years  ago — our  com- 
mitment was  sharply  Increased  and  at 
year's  end  the  total  stood  at  181,000. 
Only  3  months  later  that  number  had 
grown  to  240,000. 

In  fact,  in  one  short  year,  from  March 
1965  to  April  1966,  U.S.  troop  commit- 
ments Increased  nearly  tenfold — from 
29,000  to  240,000.  Within  the  last  week 
we  have  seen  this  figure  ominously  pass 
the  400,000  mark. 

I  review  these  figures  to  show  that  no 
one  can  say  what  the  future  holds  for  us 
in  additional  troop  commitments.  But 
we  can  say,  impleasant  though  It  may  be, 


that  the  Nation  is  involved  in  a  full-scale 
war.  Already  we  have  more  troops  in 
Vietnam  than  we  had  in  Korea  at  the 
height  of  that  war. 

I,  along  with  the  Congress,  have  voted 
for  every  dollar  asked  in  behalf  of  the 
American  soldier  in  Vietnam.  Men 
asked  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  deserve  every  ounce  of  support 
their  Nation  can  give  them.  Although 
I  feel  that  the  handling  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  is  important,  it  is  not  the 
money  that  causes  me  concern;  It  Is  the 
lives  of  American  troops  that  does. 

But,  while  Congress  has  provided  the 
dollars  for  the  military  supplies,  the 
food,  the  medical  necessities,  our  men 
require,  we  do  not  find  this  full  support 
of  the  American  soldier  on  every  front. 
This  lack  of  support  is  reflected  in 
Executive  decisions  that  find  our  mili- 
tary commanders  restricted  in  their  ef- 
forts to  cut  the  supply  lines  supporting 
the  enemy  on  Vietnam  battlegrounds 
and,  also,  in  the  coimcils  of  our  allies 
who  continue  to  trade  with  that  enemy. 
Is  it  the  plan  of  our  Government  for 
us  to  continue  in  1967  as  we  did  in  1966? 
Do  we  plan  to  send  more  and  more 
troops  to  Vietnam  and  simultaneously 
prevent  the  military  commanders  in  the 
field  from  taking  adequate  steps  to  cut 
off  the  supplies,  the  petroleum,  the  am- 
munition, the  weapons,  and  eliminate 
the  steel  mills  and  the  enemy  airfields? 
While  the  great  buildup  of  American 
manpower  in  Vietnam  was  taking  place, 
let  us  see  what  was  taking  place  in  regard 
to  shipping  into  North  Vietnam. 

During  the  latter  months  of  1965, 
when  the  number  of  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  was  being  increased  from 
60,000  to  181,000,  44  allied  ships,  of 
which  35  were  British,  entered  North 
Vietnam  harbors  during  the  months  of 
October,  November,  and  December. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  until  the 
spring  of  1966,  and  I  submit  as  a  result 
of  speeches  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  including  speeches  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  that  there  was  any 
appreciable  decrease  of  this  allied  ship- 
ping Into  the  North  Vietnamese  harbors. 
But  as  late  as  this  past  November — 
December  figures  are  not  available — 
ships  flying  the  flag  of  Great  Britain 
still  were  carrying  cargo  into  and  out 
of  Haiphong. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  and  our  representative 
to  the  United  Nations. 

First,  let  me  say  this:  The  facts  show 
that  the  appointment  of  Ambassador 
Goldberg  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
to  the  United  Nations  had  my  approval. 
My  feeling  about  the  United  Nations  has 
been  recorded  many  times:  Having  re- 
turned from  Okinawa  to  San  Francisco 
at  the  time  the  United  Nations  was 
formed,  it  held  for  me  high  hopes  that 
another  generation  of  Americans  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  offer  their  lives  for 
their  country  in  war. 

Now.  let  us  consider  the  attitude  of  the 
United  Nations  toward  American  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  recently 
put  this  question  to  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg: 

Is  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  a  United  Nations 
war,  or  as  it  a  United  States  war  only? 


Ambassador  Goldberg's  reply  said 
this: 

The  war  in  Viet  Nam  is  neither  a  United 
Nations  war  nor  a  "United  States  only"  war. 

And  then  he  added : 

While  we  are  making  the  major  contribu- 
tion, substantial  contributions  have  been 
made  by  a  number  of  South  Viet  Nam's 
closest  neighbors  who  are  most  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  confilct.  Some  50,000  men 
are  in  the  field  from  five  of  these  nations. 

Let  us  analyze  the  50,000  troops  of 
"Vietnam's  closest  neighbors  who  are 
most  directly  concerned  with  the  con- 
flict." 

The  total  flgure.  other  than  Ameri- 
cans, as  of  January  19.  1967,  is  52.450. 
Of  these.  45,440  come  from  Korea. 

The  other  troops  involved  in  Vietnam 
are  as  follows:  Australian.  4.700;  Philip- 
pines, 4.000;  and  New  Zealand,  150. 

According  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  United  States  has  500,000  men 
involved  in  Vietnam.  Four  other  na- 
tions have  a  total  of  52,450,  of  which 
45,440  are  Korean.  I  do  not  belittle  the 
efforts  of  the  four  nations;  I  praise  them 
for  taking  a  stand  alongside  the  United 
States. 

A  second  question  I  put  to  Ambassador 
Goldberg  is  this: 

Does  the  United  Nations  consider  North 
Vietnam  an  aggressor  nation? 

He  replied  that  the  United  Nations 
"has  taken  no  formal  position  on  the 
Vietnamese  war." 

My  next  question  to  Ambassador 
Goldberg: 

Has  the  delegation  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  officially  sought  United 
Nations  mUltary  help  in  Vietnam? 

Ambassador  Goldberg  replied  thusly: 
Because  of  the  sharply  divided  opinions 
of  United  Nations  members,  it  is  not  real- 
istic to  seek  a  United  Nations  military  role. 

So  the  U.S.  Government,  while  com- 
mitting hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops 
to  Vietnam,  and  while  paying  31  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  United  Nations,  has  not 
persisted  in  efforts  to  brand  North  Viet- 
nam an  aggressor  nation  saying:  It  is 
not  realistic  to  seek  military  help  from 
the  United  Nations. 

Our  representative  does  not  even  ask 
for  United  Nations  help.  He  does  not 
take  to  the  floor  of  the  U.N.  Assembly  or 
stand  in  the  councils  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Coimcil  and  officially  de- 
mand that  this  world  organization,  which 
was  designed  to  keep  the  peace,  give 
some  help  to  the  United  States. 

The  next  question  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  asked  Ambassador  Goldberg  was 
this: 

Has  the  United  States  delegation  advo- 
cated economic  sanctions  against  North 
Vietnam? 

His  answer  amounted  to  "No." 
The  U.S.  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  has,  however,  demanded  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

Our  Government  has  not  sought  sanc- 
tions against  North  Vietnam  through 
whose  ports  flow  many  of  the  war  ma- 
terials killing  Americans  in  South  Viet- 
nam.   No,  we  have  not  done  that. 


But  our  representative  in  the  United 
Nations  has  demanded  sanctions  against 
the  peaceful  little  coimtry  of  Rhodesia. 
The  Socialist  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain cracked  the  whip  and  the  represent- 
ative of  the  U.S.  Government  at  the 
United  Nations  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
demanded  that  sanctions  be  applied 
against  Rhodesia,  whose  crime  is  that 
she  is  seeking  independence  from  Great 
Britain,  the  crime  that  the  United  States 
itself  committed  in  1775. 

In  discussing  this,  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg said: 

The  United  Kingdom,  which  has  primary 
responsibility  for  this  problem,  has  turned 
to  the  United  Nations  for  assistance. 

I  ask  this  question  Mr.  President: 
Why  does  not  the  United  States  seek 
United  Nations  assistance  in  Vietnam? 

Because,  Mr.  Goldberg  says,  of  "sharp- 
ly divided  opinions  of  United  Nations 
members"  concerning  Vietnam. 

So,  because  of  "sharply  divided  opin- 
ions of  United  Nations  members"  our 
representative  remains  officially  silent 
about  economic  sanctions  against  North 
Vietnam,  yet  speaks  out  for  economic 
sanctions  against  a  coimtry  that  Is 
threatening  no  other  nation. 

Is  it  logical  to  demand  sanctions 
against  a  country  at  peace  while  being 
unwilling  to  demand  the  same  sanctions 
against  a  country  at  whose  hands  the 
American  people  have  suffered  44,000 
casualties  and  whose  sons'  very  lives  are 
Involved? 

Wiiile  a  worldwide  embargo  has  been 
put  on  the  flow  of  oil  to  Rhodesia,  the  oil 
for  war  continues  to  flow  freely  to 
North  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  this  makes  sense,  but  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  finding  It  dif- 
ficult to  reach  that  conclusion. 

Another  question  I  put  to  Ambassador 
Goldberg  was  this: 

Does  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  think  the  United  Nations 
should  adopt  sanctions  against  North  Viet 
Nam? 

Ambassador  Goldberg  said,  "We  would 
naturally  welcome"  such  a  decision,  "but 
as  a  practical  matter  we  know  that  this 
cannot  be  done." 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  whether  or 
not  this  objective  can  be  accomplished, 
Mr.  Goldberg  has  an  obligation  to  strive 
constantly  for  it. 

But  why  does  not  he  stand  up  in  coun- 
cil and  demand  a  roUcall  vote?  Let  us 
see  where  Great  Britain  stands.  Let  us 
see  if  Great  Britain  is  willing  to  vote 
sanctions  against  North  Vietnam  after 
demanding  that  we  vote  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia.  British  ships,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  carried  on  a  brisk 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  during  the 
year   1966. 

Why  should  not  the  other  U.N.  mem- 
bers be  called  on  to  cast  a  vote  of  "yea" 
or  "nay"  on  a  proposal  to  adopt  sanc- 
tions against  North  Vietnam? 

Maybe  Mr.  Goldberg  can  not  accom- 
plish this  objective  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that 
If  he  would  spend  half  the  time  trying 
to  help  the  American  military  effort  In 
Vietnam  that  he  did  in  seeking  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  then  the  American 
people  and  their  sons  would  be  better  off. 
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In  arguing  the  case  in  favor  of  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  Ambassador 
Goldberg  said  this: 

Wbat  Is  happening  in  Rliodesia  now  is  an 
effort  to  perpetuate  the  control  of  6%  of 
the  population  over  the  other  04%.  .  .  . 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  in  the  Soviet  Union 
the  members  of  the  Communist  Party, 
comprising  about  1  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation and  acting  through  a  few  leaders, 
control  the  other  99  percent  of  the  people 
of  that  nation  of  nearly  200  million? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  handful  of  men 
control  the  destinies  of  all  the  people 
of  Albania? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  handful  of  men 
control  all  the  people  in  Bulgaria  and  in 
Rumania  and  in  Yugoslavia? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Fidel  Castro  almost 
singlehanded,  operating  through  a  small 
Communist  cadre,  controls  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  nearly  7  million  Cubans? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  world's 
largest  nation,  China,  the  lives  of  nearly 
700  million  persons  are  controlled  by  a 
small  Communist  dictatorship? 

Does  Mr.  Goldberg  plan  to  advocate 
economic  sanctions  against  any  of  these 
Communist  coimtrles? 

I  think  the  American  people  should  be 
aware  of  this  fact:  That  during  1966, 
240  ships  flying  the  flags  of  members  of 
the  United  Nations  carried  cargo  to  and 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  port  of 
Haiphong. 

When  I  returned  from  Okinawa  to 
San  Francisco  on  that  day  in  May  in 
1945  on  which  the  United  Nations  was 
bom,  I  had  in  my  heart  a  hope  that 
such  a  world  organization  would  make  it 
uxmecessary  for  another  generation  of 
Americans  to  risk  their  lives  overseas. 

Yet,  today,  22  years  later,  we  find  the 
United  Nations  concerning  itself  not 
with  the  aggressions  of  a  nation  killing 
Americans,  but  rather  confining  its  ac- 
tivities to  a  nation  at  peace. 

I  speak  not  as  one  who  is  unfriendly 
to  the  British  people.  They  have,  in  ages 
past  and  In  the  20th  century,  given  the 
world  a  full  measure  of  the  lesson  of  real 
democracy. 

But  I  am  alarmed  over  events  In  Viet- 
nam. I  am  deeply  concerned  because 
every  day  more  and  more  Americans  die 
there.  And  while  that  conflict  increas- 
ingly becomes  an  American  war,  the  rest 
of  the  world,  our  friends  Included,  are 
indifferent  or  even  hostile. 

The  extent  of  its  American  nature  was 
(framatlzed  Just  this  month  by  the 
removal  of  100,000  South  Vietnamese 
troops  from  our  fighting  ranks  in  their 
own  cotmtry.  They  were  given  more 
peaceful  roles;  their  replacement  in  com- 
bat are  Americans. 

I  have  three  purposes  in  this  speech 
today: 

First,  to  put  together  In  one  place  cer- 
tain facts  I  feel  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  know. 

Second,  I  feel,  so  long  as  we  have 
great  masses  of  American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam, that  more  freedom  must  be  given 
our  military  leaders  In  determining  how 
best  to  protect  American  troops  and  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  early  and  honorable 
conclusion. 

Third,  I  feel  the  time  has  come  for  the 
American  people  and  their  representa- 


tives to  speak  frankly  and  strongly  in 
seeking  military  support  from  other  na- 
tions. Too  long  has  the  United  States 
submitted  to  pressure  from  other  nations 
for  help  from  us,  but  never  do  we  seem 
willing  to  apply  pressure  in  our  behalf. 


DEFERMENT  OF  fflGHWAY 
CONSTBUCTION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  has  been 
said  by  several  Senators  earlier  today,  is 
in  a  period  of  rapid  and  challenging 
change.  Those  of  us  in  the  Senate,  who 
are  responsible  for  giving  very  careful 
attention  to  our  highway  construction 
programs,  have  the  responsibility  to  rise 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  speak  to 
a  problem  that  has  arisen  in  the  past 
several  months;  namely,  the  deferment 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
the  highway  construction  program. 

I  think  it  important  at  the  outset  to 
state,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are  a  little 
more  than  halfway  through  the  pro- 
gram of  41,000  miles  of  Interstate  and  de- 
fense highways  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Although  it  was  the  largest  public 
works  program,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  job  involves  a  program  that  is 
still  to  be  brought  to  fruition. 

I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  over  the  November 
announcement  freezing  the  obligation  of 
Federal  highway  funds  at  a  level  of  $3.3 
billion  during  fiscal  year  1967.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  highway  con- 
struction industry  have  placed  the 
Industry's  case  before  the  newly  con- 
firmed Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
Honorable  Alan  S.  Boyd,  who  will  now 
be  substantially  responsible  for  the 
Nation's  road  program.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  huge  hlgliway  obligation  defer- 
ment was  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion at  Mr.  Boyd's  confirmation  hearing 
on  January  11. 

Our  concern  is  shared  by  Governors,  by 
State  highway  ofBcials,  by  those  who 
represent  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  and  by  those  who  speak  for 
the  unions  involved  in  highway  con- 
struction. Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
within  my  power  to  make  the  problems 
created  by  this  action  disappear  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand.  But  I  can  and  do 
express  my  concern  and  call  for  correc- 
tive actions 

The  decision  to  cut  back  the  obligation 
of  highway  funds  was  made  at  the  high- 
est level  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  President's  decision  was, 
he  annoimced,  based  on  the  state  of  our 
economy.  The  President,  has  indicated 
that  the  action  tsjcen  was  necessary  to 
ease  the  Inflationary  pressures  which 
have  resulted  from  our  involvement  In 
Vietnam  and  the  resulting  competition 
for  available  materials  and  labor. 

The  members  of  our  Public  Works 
Committee  share  the  distress  of  the  high- 
way team  over  the  fund  deferments.  In- 
dividually and  collectively  they  have  ex- 
pressed their  interest  in  doing  something 
to  alleviate  this  problem.  I  have  coun- 
seled with  the  President  three  times,  as 
recently  as  last  Thursday  night  in  a 
White  House  conference.    I  dispatched 


two  messages  to  him  from  which  I  will 
quote. 

Both  Senate  and  House  Public  Works 
Committees  will  call  for  testimony  from 
Federal  Government  representatives  re- 
sponsible for  administration  of  our  na- 
tional highway  system.  We  will  discuss 
with  them  the  ramifications  of  the  defer- 
ment decision  in  an  effort  to  determine 
the  economic  and  program  Impacts  of  the 
President's  orders. 

The  following  brief  message  was  sent 
to  the  President  on  Friday : 
The  Peesident, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  stated  at  the 
White  House  last  night,  the  November  Execu- 
tlve  Order  freezing  obligation  of  Federal-Aid 
Highway  funds  at  a  3.3  billion  dollar  level, 
and  the  proposed  additional  400  million  dollar 
deferment  of  highway  fund  obligations  have 
become  sources  of  deep  concern  to  memben 
of  the  Senate.  A  substantial  number  of 
them  have  expressed  their  concern  to  me 
and  to  other  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  Its  Subcommittee  on  Roads, 
both  of  which  I  chair. 

It  was  helpful  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  this  subject  again  with  you 
and  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  I  appreci- 
ated your  understanding  attitude,  and  I  feel 
reassured  that  the  period  of  effectiveness  ol 
the  highway  obligation  deferments  will  be 
held  to  a  minimum. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  incumbent  to  convey 
to  you  the  feeling  of  many  persons  in  both 
public  and  private  sectors  of  highway  pro- 
gramming and  construction  that  severe 
damage  to  the  program  Impends. 

Those  who  tooled  up  in  response  to  the 
Federal  admonition  that  the  national  sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
be  completed  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
feel   frustrated   and  discouraged  In  degree. 

Our  highways  are  vital  to  the  long  range 
economic  development  of  the  United  States 
and  to  its  growing  population.  Progress 
in  highway  program  expansion  and  in  high- 
way construction  technology  are  also  essen- 
tial in  reducing  the  traffic  accident  and 
fatality  rates. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  will 
hold  public  hearings  on  this  matter  in  late 
February.  The  Committee  will  desire  that 
ofScials  of  the  Executive  Branch  responsible 
for  the  highway  program  be  available  for 
discussions  and  counseling. 

jEIfNINGS     RaKDOLPR, 

Chairman,   Public   Works   Committee. 

In  a  more  detailed  communication  to 
the  executive  department  we  anticipate 
expressing  these  views: 

We  have  studied  the  transcript  of  the 
President's  press  conference  No.  94,  held 
Tuesday,  January  17,  1967,  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Office,  the  White  House.  He  dis- 
cussed what  he  described  as  "the  defer- 
ments and  the  withholding  that  we  indi- 
cated to  Chairman  Mills  and  others 
back  in  September  we  woidd  attempt  to 
make  from  last  year's  authorizations  and 
appropriations."  In  the  transcript,  I 
read  these  explanations: 

We  stated  at  that  time  that  we  would  at- 
tempt •  •  •  to  withhold  or  defer  or  stretch 
out  and  postpone  the  equivalent  of  $3  bil- 
lion, or  at  least  $3  billion.  It  was  $3  billion 
in  Federal  programs,  and  not  expenditures. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  most  of 
the  newspaper  and  periodical  articles  re- 
ferred to  $3  billion  In  expenditure  post- 
ponement or  deferment,  rather  than  to 
program  withholding  or  stretch  out.  He 
emphasized  that  there  is  much  difference 
between  actions  on  slowing  down  pro- 
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grams  and  deferring  expenditures.  I 
note  the  comment  that  "in  order  to  get 
the  $3  billion  in  expenditures,  it  was 
necessary  to  go  to  $5  billion-plus  in  pro- 
grams," and  "we  are  still  working  to  that 
end."  By  way  of  further  explanation, 
the  President  said: 

We  propose  to  reduce  the  program  level 
not  by  $3  bUllon.  but  by  $5.3  blUlon.  We 
propose  to  reduce  the  expenditures  by  $3 
billion. 

Those  explanations  afford  us  a  better 
insight  into  the  background  of  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  defer  $5.3  bil- 
lion of  Federal  program,  equivalent  to 
approximately  $3  billion  In  expenditures. 

The  President  mentioned  that  "One 
.  of  the  bigger  items  is  the  obligation  for 
roads,"  and  reiterated  that  "we  do  plan 
definitely  to  withhold  $1.1  billion,  or  to 
defer  it"  for  "how  long  I  don't  know,  but 
that  depends  on  the  economic  situation." 

Then  the  President  added  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  too  much  further  uncertainty 
to  the  highway  situation  by  stating: 

We  have  under  consideration  an  additional 
1400  million. 

Presvimably — I  am  not  sure  that  I  am 
correct— this  means  $400  million  of 
highway  obligation  deferments  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $1.1  billion  previously  an- 
nounced and  reiterated  at  the  Tuesday 
news  conference. 

There  is  encouragement  in  the  state- 
ment that  this  contemplated  $400  million 
"is  not  included  in  any  of  these  fig- 
ures"— the  $5.3  billion  of  reductions  in 
program  level  and  the  deferred  expendi- 
tures in  the  amount  of  $3  billion. 

The  President  stated  further  that  "no 
determination  has  been  made  on  It" — 
namely,  the  possible  $400  million  of  ad- 
ditional highway  obligation  deferments. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  been 
made  thoroughly  cognizant,  as  have 
other  Members  of  Congress,  of  our  coun- 
try's highway  problems,  status,  and 
needs,  through  lengthy  service  on  the  old 
Committee  on  Roads  in  the  House  and 
now  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works— both  of  which  I  chair— and  I 
doubt  the  need  for  the  original  $1.1  bil- 
lion program  of  deferments.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  an  unfortunate  action. 
Accordingly,  I  feel  it  would  be  even  more 
unfortunate  and  equally  as  unnecessary 
to  defer  obligations  authorized  for  the 
States  in  an  additional  amount  of  $400 
million.  I  urge  that  this  further  reduc- 
tion be  dropped.  I  do  not  believe  the 
state  of  the  economy  makes  these  defer- 
ments necessary. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  state  of 
the  economy  demands  the  dislocations, 
delays,  and  depreciation  that  the  pro- 
posed program  and  expenditure  defer- 
ments will  cause. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  proposed  new 
surtax  at  a  6-percent  rate,  or  some  other 
suitable  rate,  would  be  a  means  of  de- 
flating an  inflated  economy  without  the 
need  to  interfere  with  progress  toward 
meeting  our  Nation's  Wghway  needs. 
Those  who  advocate  the  so-called  cut- 
backs on  public  works,  or  their  defer- 
ment for  unspecified  periods,  are  not 
programing  wisely,  in  my  opinion. 

Willingness  on  my  part  to  support  the 
surtax  proposals — or  any  other  new 
taxes — would  be  offset  and  perhaps  dis- 


couraged by  deferment  of  such  programs 
so  vital  to  America  as  keeping  current 
with  highway  needs.  We  cannot  safely 
defer  attacking,  through  highway  con- 
struction, the  pyramiding  problems  of 
trafBc  density,  urban  area  congestion, 
and  traffic  safety. 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  funds  af- 
fected by  the  program  and  expenditure 
deferments  will  accrue  eventually  to 
the  programs  and  the  projects  for  which 
the  expenditures  were  authorized.  In- 
sofar as  this  argiiment  is  used  to  seek  to 
justify  highway  construction  deferments 
I  believe  it  to  be  in  error. 

The  deferrals  and  possible  later  mas- 
sive restarts  will  create  chaotic  prob- 
lems for  highway  administrators,  engi- 
neers, road  builders,  contractors,  labor 
vmions,  suppliers,  and  numerous  other 
elements  of  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy.  These  condi- 
tions will  iUogically  and  adversely  affect 
orderly  progress,  and  may  also  create 
economic  recession. 

The  President  also  stated : 


In  case  we  wanted  to,  or  in  case  we  needed 
to,  if  the  men  should  come  home  (from 
military  service)  and  if  we  should  have  a 
need  for  extra  jobs,  we  could  inamediately 
come  up  to  Congress  and  say,  "You  have  al- 
ready authorized  this.  Give  us  some  money 
now."  He  will  come  in  with  a  supplemental 
for  it.  "We  are  now  prepared."  he  said. 
"In  case  we  do  need  jobs  for  our  men,  we 
win  have  projects  that  are  available  to  them. 
We  will  not  have  to  work  them  up  over 
night." 


I  commend  this  purpose  and  this  ex- 
planation, but  it  Is  dlfBcult  to  rationalize 
a  necessity  to  defer  highway  progress  so 
extensively  now  in  order  to  make  jobs 
later.  There  are  millions  on  millions  of 
dollars  involved  in  projects  in  public 
works  and  economic  development  pro- 
gram files  which  can  be  brought  into  be- 
ing to  make  jobs  without  cutting  back  on 
highways. 

The  paradox  of  this  cutback  Is  that  it 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  money  being 
spent  buys  fewer  miles  of  roads.  And  it 
occurs  during  a  period  when  we  seem  to 
be  f  alUng  behind  in  meeting  our  highway 
needs.  In  addition,  the  full  economic 
effect  of  the  withholding  of  these  funds 
will  not  be  felt  until  late  this  year  and  In 
early  1968. 

The  total  highway  program,  which  this 
year  was  expected  to  maintain  the  $15 
billion  level  reached  last  year,  will  be  iV2 
percent  under  expectations.  It  is  less 
than  the  level  of  activity  for  which  plans 
had  been  made.  However,  it  is  not  a  pre- 
cipitously sharp  reduction.  Hence,  with 
proper  adjustments,  the  lag  could  be 
overcome.  I  cannot  predict  an  early 
termination  of  the  cutback  as  long  as 
there  continues  to  be  Inferences  from  the 
White  House  that  there  will  be  additional 
withholding  of  highway  funds  from  the 
states  as  anti-inflation  measures. 

Once  the  "freeze"  is  lifted,  the  high- 
way team  will  have  a  responsibility  to 
help  place  the  Nation's  highway  program 
back  on  a  reasonable  schedule.  As  it  is 
now,  the  program  cannot  be  completed 
by  the  original  target  date.  I  do  not  need 
to  tell  my  colleagues  how  Important  It  Is 
in  terms  of  safety  and  human  life,  in  na- 
tional growth,  and  In  public  convenience 


that  we  complete  the  interstate  highway 
program  portion  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  closing  minutes,  I  would  recall 
to  Senators,  as  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson]  has  done  in  con- 
versations with  other  Senators,  that 
these  funds  are  now  within  the  highway 
trust  fund,  committed  for  highway  con- 
struction. These  funds  have  come  into 
being  through  taxes  which  the  highway 
users  pay  on  tires,  gasoline,  oil,  or  other 
accessories.  These  funds  are  the  funds 
of  the  people.  They  are  committed  to 
the  orderly  development  of  highways. 

I  hope  that  our  hearings,  beginning 
late  in  February,  will  be  penetrating  In 
nature  and  that  Senators  generally  will 
assist  members  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  in  doing  a  constructive,  objective, 
but  necessary  job  in  connection  with  this 
greatest  of  all  public  works  programs. 
We  must  insure  the  development  of  a 
highway  system  commensurate  with  the 
strength,  growth,  and  the  futiu-e  well- 
being  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  in  complete  and  thorough  tigreement 
with  much  of  what  has  been  said  by  the 
distiiiguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph].  Many  of  us  have 
discussed  this  subject  with  him  within 
the  past  2  or  3  weeks. 

I  believe  the  reference  of  the  Senator 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  trust  fund  Is 
true.  The  words  literally  mean  "trust." 
We  intended  it  to  be  a  trust  fund.  These 
funds  are  not  fimds  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  sense  that  they  are  de- 
posited in  the  Treasmy,  to  be  used  ac- 
cording to  the  policymakers  on  the 
budget  of  Government  expenditures  or 
reflected  in  what  should  be  done  about 
Government  taxes.  These  f  imds  were  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  for  trust  keep- 
ing. In  a  sense  they  are  not  Government 
funds.    They  are  funds  of  the  people. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Every  person  who 
drives  a  car  pays,  and  he  has  a  definite 
understanding  that  the  money  will  be 
used  to  make  better  traveling  conditions, 
as  far  as  roads  are  concerned. 

I  derived  a  little  more  encouragement 
from  the  coUoquy  at  the  White  House 
with  the  President  on  this  matter  than  I 
did  after  the  statement  wsis  issued.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  recall 
that  at  the  hearings  in  connection  with 
the  appointment  of  Alan  Boyd  to  be 
Secretary  of  Transportation  this  matter 
was  gone  Into  by  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  A  statement  was 
made  that  the  reason  for  freezing  the 
trust  fimd — ^putting  it  in  a  temporary 
freeze,  so  to  speak — ^was  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  borrow  on  the  fund  at  a 
very  low  Interest  rate. 

Is  It  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
■from  West  Virginia,  as  it  Is  my  under- 
standing, that  the  President  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  gave  us  some  assur- 
ance last  Thursday  night  that  there  has 
been  no  Intention  to  borrow  from  these 
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funds?  I  got  that  understanding.  I  got 
the  understanding  that  even  though  they 
might  be  putting  them  in  the  temporary 
freeze,  or  the  Icebox,  as  it  were,  no  one 
was  going  to  touch  the  fund,  in  that 
respect. 

I  believe  that  is  encouraging,  for  if  the 
Treasury  gets  into  the  habit  of  borrow- 
ing from  the  trust  fund  at  a  low  interest 
rate.  It  could  encourage  the  duration  of 
the  freeze. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  contribution 
in  that  respect.  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
are  happy  that  the  subcommittee  of 
which  the  Senator  is  chairman  is  going 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  matter,  because 
keeping  up  with  roadbuilding  in  this 
country  is  a  most  difficult  problem. 

There  are  several  Senators  who  will 
appear  to  discuss  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  with  the  distinguished  com- 
mittee, wherein  there  may  be  a  little 
problem,  sometimes  Involving  less  than 
50  miles  In  order  to  make  the  Interstate 
Highway  a  much  more  efficient  one,  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  programs 
laying  out  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem were  submitted  10  or  12  years  ago. 
Populations  may  have  shifted  and  con- 
ditions may  be  different,  and  we  may  be 
coming  in  to  ask  for  modest,  very  modest 
extensions . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Extensions  of  1,000 
miles  perhaps. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Perhaps  1,000  miles 
would  take  care  of  the  matter;  perhaps 
41,000  miles  instead  of  42,000  miles.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  indicated  that  he 
would  like  1  mile  In  Alaska,  and  we  said 
we  would  give  2,  which  would  mean  an 
increase  of  100  percent. 

There  Is  a  serious  problem  In  that  re- 
spect and  it  Is  going  to  be  much  more 
difficult  to  settle  If  there  is  no  light  at 
the  end  of  the  timnel;  that  is,  that  we 
are  going  to  use  these  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  stated  they  were 
going  to  be  used. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  keep  up 
with  the  traffic  problem.  We  are  al- 
ways behind.  Thus,  I  compliment  the 
Senator  on  his  talk.  I  think  he  is  doing 
a  sevlce  to  point  out  the  unique  character 
of  the  highway  funds.  They  are  a  little 
different  from  ordinary  taxpayers'  fxmds. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  the  Senator  has 
said  so  well,  the  President  is  concerned — 
as  are  we — about  this  situation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.   Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  think  that 
If  they  borrowed  from  the  highway  trust 
fund,  if  contemplated,  and  the  President 
Indicated  that  it  was  not,  that  would  de- 
feat the  anti-inflationary  feature. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  I  agree.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  getting  money  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  be  limited 
to  the  short  term,  but  the  Senator  and 
I  know,  after  aU  these  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate, that  once  we  start  to  And  sources  of 
cheaper  money,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get 
the  trust  fimd  to  open  up  again.  Too 
often  it  might  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
But,  however,  I  ara  encouraged.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  under- 
stands that  ^e  can  get  this  matter  taken 
care  of. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  think  that 
section  209(e),  of  the  Trust  Fund  Act 


requires  that.  It  allows  the  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  money  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  think  it 
was  emphatic  that  there  was  no  intention 
to  do  that.   I  hope  tliat  they  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  sure  that  we 
can  find  areas  of  affirmative  action,  even 
though  the  order  of  November  has  caused 
concern  among  Members  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  continuation  of  the 
highway  building  programs  in  their 
States. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL^-APPA- 
LACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  and  other  Members,  a  bill  to 
supplement  and  amend  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  program.  This  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  reauthorize  the 
programs  developed  to  assist  in  the  eco- 
nomic revival  of  the  12-State  region 
known  as  Appalachla. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  an  authori- 
zation on  the  same  scale  as  that  which 
was  approved  by  Congress  in  1965.  At 
that  time,  excluding  the  Appalachian 
highway  system,  we  authorized  $252,- 
400.000  to  carry  out  the  program.  This 
year  we  will  consider  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  $263,150,- 
000.  These  authorizations  would  cover 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969. 

The  concept  of  Appalachia  as  a  work- 
ing partnership  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  has  proven  it- 
self in  the  2  years  tiie  program  has  been 
in  existence.  Experience  has  indicated 
the  need  for  certain  changes. 

The  bill,  which  we  introduced  today, 
is  designed  to  effect  changes  within  the 
framework  of  original  legislation. 
There  are  certain  additional  Federal  pro- 
grams which  will  be  included  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  Among  these  are  low-in- 
come housing  under  the  provisions  of 
section  221  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954, 
the  extension  of  the  availability  of  plan- 
ning money  under  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1B54  to  the  so-called 
local  development  districts,  and  planning 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Pursuant  to  a  recent  note  of  the  State 
members  of  the  Commission  26  counties 
located  in  Mississippi  would  be  added  to 
the  definition  of  the  term  "Appalachian 
Region." 

The  major  change  which  we  are  pre- 
senting for  comment  would  provide  that 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  would  be 
made  directly  to  the  Commission. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  the  past  2 
years,  especially  in  view  of  the  modest 
nature  of  the  program  when  broken  down 
into  its  constituent  elements,  the  inclu- 
sion of  appropriation  requests  for  partic- 
ular Appalachian  programs  in  the  larger 
budgets  of  executive  departments  which 
are  responsible  for  implementing  the  in- 
dividual programs,  has  deprived  the  Com- 
mission of  the  ability  to  propose,  prepare, 
present  and  fight  lor  the  money  it  needs 
to  make  the  total  program  work. 


Another  suggested  amendment  which 
would  give  the  Commission  itself  the  au- 
thority to  approve  programs  likewise  ap- 
pears necessary  if  the  program  Is  to 
fulfill  the  promise  it  now  holds  for  the 
revltalization  of  the  Appalachian  region. 
The  partnership  which  I  mentioned  be- 
fore is  such  that  once  any  State  involved 
has  requested  a  particular  project — and 
the  Commission,  including  the  Federal 
Cochairman — reviews  and  recommends 
it.  it  seems  unnecessary  and  somewhat 
cumbersome  for  the  agency  carrying  out 
the  Federal  portion  of  the  program  to 
have  the  final  word  on  whether  or  not 
the  program  will  in  fact  become  a  reality. 

We  undertook  this  program  in  1965,  in 
part,  as  an  experiment  in  creative  fed- 
eralism. We  looked  to  it  as  a  test  of  the 
ability  of  State  and  local  governments  to 
more  adequately  meet  their  needs.  If 
they  are  to  do  this,  it  seems  to  sponsors 
that  we  must  give  them  the  final  word. 
The  Federal  interests  in  these  programs 
will  be  properly  and  fully  protected  by 
the  Federal  cochairman,  as  has  been  so 
ably  demonstrated  by  Federal  Cochair- 
man John  Sweeney. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  will  begin  hearings 
on  tills  legislation  next  week.  These 
hearings  will  begin  on  January  24.  and 
extend  through  January  25,  26  and  31, 
and  February  1  and  2. 

We  will  hear  from  the  State  cochair- 
man of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, the  Honorable  Hulett  Smith, 
Governor  of  West  Virginia,  and  from  the 
Honorable  John  Sweeney,  the  Federal 
Cochairman,  Members  of  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  from  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  who  are  Involved  in  the 
Appalachian  effort.  These  representa- 
tives, I  might  add,  will  be  those  members 
of  tiie  agencies  who  have  the  direct  line 
responsibilities  for  carrying  out  the  proj- 
ects which  heretofore  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  In  addition,  we  will  hear 
from  a  number  of  Interested  private  citi- 
zens and  groups.  ^ 

The  committee  looks  forward  to  these 
hearings  as  an  opportunity  to  measure 
the  success  of  the  program,  to  test  its 
strengths  and  to  review  Its  weaknesses. 
When  we  have  completed  our  delibera- 
tions, we  will  report  legislation  which 
we  are  hopeful  will  enlist  the  full 
support  of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  glad  that  the 
President  formally  recommended  such  an 
extension  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act,  in  a  message  to  the 
Congress  last  week,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  copy  of  the  President's 
letter  to  the  Vice  President  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Whtte  House, 

January  20. 1967. 

Hon.  HUBEET  H.  HUMPHRET, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  recommend  that  the 
Congress  extend  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  Act  was  conceived  In  a  true  spirit  of 
partnership.  It  was  originated  by  the 
Oovernors  of  the  Appalachian  states.  It  WM 
formed  In  close  cooperation  with  the  Execu- 
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tive  Branch.  And  it  was  approved  by  the 
congress  of  all  the  people. 

That  partnership  has  flourished.  Working 
together  through  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  the  12  Governors  and  the 
federal  Co-Chalrman  are  bringing  new 
jjope—human  and  economic— to  the  18  mil- 
lion people  who  live  In  Appalachla. 

Today,  there  Is  a  spirit  of  opportunity  and 
purpose  in  a  region  where  once  prospects 
were  bleak  and  hopes  were  dim. 

Because  of  the  work  done  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  cooperating  Federal,  state  and  local 
agencies — 

51  hospitals  have  been  completed  or  are 
under  construction; 

52  vocational  education  schools  are  being 

Work  Is  underway  on  790  miles  of  the  de- 
velopment highway  system; 

New  libraries,  airports,  college  classrooms 
and  water  resource  projects  are  being  pur- 
sued to  completion; 

Thousands  of  workers  have  been  trained, 
hired  and  added  to  the  payrolls. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  Appalachian 
partnership  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  co- 
operative Federal-state  relationships.  Let 
UB  continue  that  partnership  for  there  is 
BtUl  much  to  be  done  to  bring  Into  Appalachla 
a  full  share  of  America's  prosperity. 

I  therefore  urge  an  extension  of  the  Ap- 
palachian program  In  substantially  the  same 
form  as  It  was  enacted  In  1965.  I  hope  that 
the  Commission's  success  In  the  past  will 
Insure  Its  continuance  In  the  future. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message,  I  ex- 
pressed by  Intention  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposal  to  merge  the  present  De- 
aprtments  of  Commerce  and  Labor  Into  a 
Blngle  Cabinet-level  Department.  When  that 
proposal  Is  forwarded  to  the  Congress,  It  will 
contain  a  recommendation  that  Federal  activ- 
ities relating  to  regional  economic  develop- 
ment and  depressed  areas  be  coordinated 
through  the  new  Department.  This  Depart- 
ment would  then  have  the  basic  responslblUty 
for  the  Federal  government's  efforts  In  all  of 
the  regional  commissions  that  have  been 
or  soon  will  be  established,  including  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

In  the  meantime.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  the  Appalachian 
regional  program. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk 
for  10  days  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  will  be 
held  at  the  desk  for  10  days,  as  requested 
l^  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  bill  (S.  602)  to  revise  and  extend 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  Join  In  Introducing  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1967  with  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  ,  who  has  exercised  great  lead- 
ership In  this  field,  not  only  on  behalf  of 
his  own  State  and  for  the  people  of  the 
Appalachian  region,  but  also  as  a  member 
and  now  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

A  great  deal  of  the  support  which  led 
to  the  Appalachian  regional  development 
program  came  from  Kentucky,  and  fol- 
lowing the  report  of  the  President's  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  to  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  containing  the 
recommendations  of  the  Governors,  leg- 


islation was  recommended,  which  I  co- 
sponsored  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  and  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  1964. 

President  Johnson  has  taken  great  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  the  region,  and 
we  are  glad  that  he  has  given  the  Appa- 
lachian development  program  full  sup- 
port. In  1965,  I  again  joined  Senator 
Randolph  in  introducing  S.  3,  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act, 
which  was  cosponsored  by  45  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  which  became 
law  March  9,  1965. 

The  Appalachian  program  has  brought 
new  hope  to  the  people  of  the  region,  and 
stands  today  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  State  initiative,  and  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Government.  In  Kentucky 
work  is  already  underway  on  341  miles 
of  roads  within  the  Appalachian  develop- 
ment highway  system,  of  which  61  miles 
is  in  construction,  and  for  which  $60 
million  of  the  $300  milUon  appropriated 
for  this  system  has  been  allocated  to 
tCpntuckv 

There  has  also  been  approved  for 
Kentucky  nearly  $6  million  in  supple- 
mental grant  funds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, hospitals,  libraries  and  other  proj- 
ects. The  State  has  chosen  to  devote 
chief  emphasis  under  the  Appalachian 
program  to  construction  of  vocational 
educational  facilities,  and  is  also  par- 
ticipating effectively  in  the  land  stabi- 
lization, conservation,  and  erosion  con- 
trol program. 

One  of  the  greatest  accomplishments 
under  the  act,  I  think,  is  its  demonstra- 
tion that  a  group  of  States,  different  in 
many  characteristics  but  having  prob- 
lems in  common,  can  work  so  effectively, 
through  their  Governors,  toward  the 
solution  of  those  problems  with  Federal 
cooperation  and  assistance. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  included  authorization 
for  6  years  for  its  principal  program, 
the  Appalachian  development  highway 
system.  However,  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations through  June  30.  1967,  was 
provided  for  the  other  programs  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  act.  Therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  renew  that  authoriza- 
tion this  year,  and  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  scheduled  hearings  to  be- 
gin tomorrow  on  the  extension  of  the 
Appalachian  program. 

The  bill  Senator  Randolph  and  I  in- 
troduce today,  entitled  "The  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967,"  will  continue  for  2  years 
the  programs  for  demonstration  health 
facilities;  land  stabilization,  conservation 
and  erosion  control;  mining  area  restora- 
tion; vocational  educational  facilities; 
sewage  treatment  works,  and  grant-in- 
aid  supplements.  It  proposes  an  author- 
ization of  $263  million,  compared  to  $252 
million  authorized  for  the  first  2  years, 
for  these  and  all  other  programs  under 
the  act,  except  the  highway  system. 

The  second  chief  effect  of  the  bill 
would  be  to  provide  that  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  would  be  made  directly  to 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Commission,  which  would  then  transfer 
funds  to  the  operating  agencies  which 
carry  out  its  programs. 

The  bill  as  it  has  been  prepared  pro- 
poses certain  other  changes,  to  be  con- 


sidered during  the  hearings  and  by  our 
committee,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  brief  explanation  of  the  proposed 
bill  and  a  summary  of  Appalachian  pro- 
gram funds  be  printed  in  the  Record 

following  my  remarks.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  the  Ap- 
palachian   regional    development    pro- 
gram is  directed  to  a  great  and  evident 
need,  recognized  by  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  our  country.    The  18  mil- 
lion people  living  In  the  hills  and  valleys 
in  the  Appalachian  region  of  a  dozen 
States — including    eastern    Kentucky — 
have  already  seen  the  first  results  of  this 
program  providing  support  for  transpor- 
tation and  flood  protection,  and  for  edu- 
cation   and    community    development. 
As  the  Congress  gives  evidence  of  its 
continued  support  for  this  program,  we 
know  they  will  continue  to  work  to  make 
their  contribution,  and  achieve  a  level 
of  productivity  and  of  living  in  which 
they  and  the  Nation  will  take  pride. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia,  Senator  Randolph,  for  his 
work  and  for  his  kind  words.  I  will  join 
him  in  the  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
during  the  hearings  of  our  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development,  to 
secure  full  consideration  of  these  pro- 
posals, and  to  bring  a  bill  before  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  that  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  again  join  us  in  support  of 
the  Appalachian  regional  development 
program.  It  will  benefit  the  Appalach- 
ian States,  it  is  true,  but  it  will  also  bene- 
fit the  Nation. 


Exhibit  1 

Appalachian    Regional    Development    Act 

Amendments  of  1967 

The  bin  would — 

1.  Authorize  appropriations  lor  the  pe- 
riod ending  June  30,  1969,  for  all  programs 
under  the  Act  except  the  Appalachian  De- 
velopment Highway  System— In  effect  con- 
tinuing for  two  years  financial  assistance  for 
Demonstration  Health  Facilities  (Sec.  202); 
Land  Stabilization,  Conservation,  and  Ero- 
sion Control  (Sec.  203);  Timber  Develop- 
ment OrgaiUzatlons  (Sec.  204) ;  Mining  Area 
Restoration  (Sec.  205):  Vocational  Educa- 
tional FaclUties  (Sec.  211);  Sewage  Treat- 
ment Works  (Sec.  212),  and  Supplements  to 
Federal  Grant-ln-Ald  Programa  (Sec.  214). 

The  new  authorization  proposed  for  Sec- 
tion 401.  which  provides  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams. Is  »263;»50,000.  This  compares  to 
$252,400,000  autiorlzed  for  the  period  ending 
June  30.  1967.  / 

2.  Increase  ftom  2.350  to  2.700  mUes  the 
length  of  the  Appalachian  development 
highway  systAn,  and  from  1,000  to  2.000  the 
mileage  of  local  access  roads  to  be  con- 
structed. (Appropriation  authority  for  thla 
program  Is  already  provided  In  Sec.  201,  effec- 
tive through  June  30.  1971  when  the  Act 
terminates.)  The  existing  authorization  of 
$840  million  would  be  Increased  *175  mUUon 
by  providing,  In  addition  to  the  $300  nUUlon 
already  appropriated,  specific  fiscal  year  au- 
thorizations as  follows:  1968— $110  mllUon; 
1969--$255  mllUon;  1970— $245  mllUon; 
1971— $105  million. 

The  350  mUes  added  to  the  development 
highway  system  would  provide  for  a  highway 
corridor  In  New  York  State  (added  to  the 
Region  following  a  Senate  amendment),  and 
a  connecting  link  In  Pennsylvania.  $140 
million  of  the  new  authorization  Is  for  this 
purpose:  the  remaining  $36  mllUon  Is  for 
the  local  access  roads. 
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3.  Authorize  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Commission  to  approve  for  as- 
sistance the  programs  and  projects  author- 
ized by  the  Act,  and  to  advance  lunds 
appropriated  under  the  Act  to  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  Implementing  those  pro- 
grams and  projects. 

Applications  for  programs  and  projects  are 
now  approved  for  assistance  by  the  Commis- 
sion, following  approval  by  the  State  member 
(Sec.  303).  Programs  and  projects  may  not 
be  Implemented  until  plans  for  them  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Commission,  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  or  modified  by  the 
President  or  his  designate  (Sec.  223). 

The  amendments  would  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  testify  to  the  appropriations  for 
the  Appalachian  program  (now  within  the 
agency  budget*  at  Commerce,  HEW,  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior)  by  directing  the  appropri- 
ation to  the  Commission,  which  would  then 
advance  funds  for  Its  programs  to  the  opera- 
tional agencies. 

4.  Authorize  a  loan  program  imder  Sec- 
tion 221  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  Um- 
Ited  to  W  million  of  the  funds  authorized 


by  Section  401,  to  be  deposited  In  a  revolv- 
ing fund. 

5.  Add  26  counties  in  Mississippi  to  the 
Appalachian  region. 

6.  Also  Include  proflslons  to:  Authorize 
the  States  to  construct  segments  of  the  de- 
velopment highway  system  In  advance  of 
appropriations.  Provide  Commission  em- 
ployees certain  Federal  service  credits.  Re- 
imburse the  cost  of  attracting,  training  and 
retaining  personnel  at  a  demonstration 
health  project.  Add  abandoned  oil  and  gas 
wells,  waste  piles,  and  land  acquisition  costs, 
to  the  mining  area  restoration  authority. 
Add  "equipment"  to  the  vocational  educa- 
tional facilities  grant  authority.  Make  local 
development  districts  eligible  for  planning 
grants  under  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954.  Authorize  grants  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Act  of  1965  to  local 
education  agencies  and  the  Commission  for 
educational  planning  and  research.  Trans- 
fer from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the 
Conmiisslon  the  authority  to  make  grants  for 
administrative  expenses  (and  technical  serv- 
ices)  of  local  development  districts. 

(Summary  prepared  for  Senator  Cooper.) 


Appalachtan  program  funds  {except  development  highways) 
[In  millions  of  dollars)  | 


Sec.  105.  Administration  ..-..-— - - 

Sec.  202.  Demonstration  health  facilities - ---- 

Sec  203   Land  stabillifltion,  conservation,  erosion  control. 

Sec!  204.  Timber  development  organizations 

Sec.  205.  Mining  area  restoration.. 

Sec.  50B.  Water  resource  survey 

Sec.  207.  Housing -."l.V..; " 

Sec.  211.  Vocational  education  lacUities 

Sec.  212.  Sewace  treatment  works 

Sec.  214.  Grant-in-aid  supplements — 

Sec  302.  Local  development  districts 


Total  under  sec.  401 . 


Authorized, 
first  2  years  > 


2.4 
69.0 
17.0 

5.0 
36.5 

8.0 


l&O 
fi.O 

90.0 
5.5 


2.'i2.  4 


Appropri- 
ated 


2.39 
23..') 
10 

1 
24.85 

3.3 


16 

6 
75 

5.25 


167.  ■29 


Proposed, 
next  2  years ' 


70 
17 

4 
39.15 

2 

5 
18 

6 
90 
10 


263.15 


1  Anthoriied  bv  art  of  Mar.  9, 1965,  for  period  through  June  30. 1967 
1  Pro^d^by  amendments  of  1967.  for  ^riod  through  June  30. 1969 
Note  —Does  not  Include  «-vear  totol  of  $840,000,000  for  development  highway  sys 
proposed  to  be  increased  *175,6bO,000  by  amendments  of  1967. 
(Prepared  for  Senator  Cooper.) 


authorized  by  act  of  1965 


SENATE  RULES— AMENDMENT  OP 
RULE  XXn.  RELATING  TO  CLO- 
TURE 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
advent  of  Telstar,  someone  remarked, 
Was  It  not  a  shame  that  the  greatest 
breakthrough  In  communications  in  the 
history  of  man  should  come  at  a  time 
when  man  had  nothing  to  say? 

Called  upon  to  make  my  maiden  ad- 
dress, it  also  comes  at  a  time  when  I 
have  nothing  to  say  that  has  not  been 
said  before — far  more  eloquently  and 
with  greater  authority. 

One  significant  thing  should  be  ob- 
served first,  however,  and  that  is  that 
the  Presiding  Officer,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  has  put  to  rest  the 
doubt  with  respect  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
being  a  continuing  body. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  entire  mat- 
ter of  rule  XXTT  began  with  the  intro- 
duction by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGovernI.  of  Resolution  6. 
However,  I  should  like  to  think  that  the 
controversy  really  began  on  December 
20  of  last  year,  in  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Law  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  entitled  "Revi- 
sion of  Senate  Rules  at  the  Opening  of  a 
New  Congress."  and  signed  by  Vincent 


A.  Doyle,  legislative  attorney,  referring 
to  the  fact  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
could  really  rule  that  the  Senate  could 
set  aside,  by  majority  vote,  its  present 
rules  of  itself  being  a  continuing  body 
without  the  Presiding  Officer  taking  a 
stand. 

Referring  to  the  memorandum,  it 
states  on  page  1 : 

You  have  asked  what  procedures  and  sug- 
gested rulings  seem  to  be  most  defensible 
and  logical  for  placing  before  the  Senate  at 
the  opening  of  a  new  Congress  the  question 
of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  majority 
to  terminate  debate  oa  modification  of  Rule 
XXII.  There  Is  general  agreement  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  cannot  and  should  not  de- 
cide the  constitutional  Issue.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, some  disagreement  about  whether,  In 
the  absence  of  a  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, there  Is  any  way,  short  of  adopting  a 
cloture  petition,  for  tlie  Senate  to  decide  the 
Issue  unless  the  Presiding  Officer  simply  puts 
the  question  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote  with- 
out debate. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  any  ruling 
of  the  Chair  which  permits  a  vote  on  the 
constitutional  Issue  without  following  Rule 
vxii  Is  In  effect  a  decision  by  the  Chair 
on  the  oonstltutlonal  Issue. 

Not  SO,  says  the  memorandum. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  memorandum 
printed  in  the  RECotn. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Librabt  of  Congress, 
WasMrigton,  D.C.,  December  20,  1986. 
Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:    Revision   of   Senate   Rules   at  the 
Opening  of  a  New  Congress. 

You  have  asked  what  procedures  and  sug- 
gested rulings  seem  to  be  most  defensible 
and  logical  for  placing  before  the  Senate  at 
the  opening  of  a  new  Congress  the  question 
of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  majority  to 
terminate  debate  on  modification  of  Rule 
XXn.  There  Is  general  agreement  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  cannot  and  should  not  de- 
cide the  constitutional  Issue.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  disagreement  about  whether,  in 
the  absence  of  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, there  Is  any  way,  short  of  adopting  a 
cloture  petition,  for  the  Senate  to  decide  the 
issue  unless  the  Presiding  Officer  simply  puts 
the  question  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote  with- 
out debate. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  any  ruling 
of  the  Chair  which  permits  a  vote  on  the 
constitutional  Issue  without  following  Rule 
XXII  Is  In  effect  a  decision  by  the  Chair  on 
the  constitutional  issue.  Not  so.  Given  an 
opportunity  to  vote,  the  majority  might  de- 
cide that  Rule  XXII  was  not  unconstitu- 
tional. A  ruling  that  debate  must  continue 
until  cloture  be  Invoked  under  Rule  Xxn 
Is  more  nearly  characterized  as  a  decision  by 
the  Chair  on  the  constitutional  Issue  because 
It  might  effectively  prevent  the  Senate  from 
deciding  the  Issue.  Ideally,  however,  the 
parliamentary  situation  should  develop  so 
that  the  Vice  President  need  give  no  ruling, 
nor  even  an  opinion,  on  the  constitutional 
issue.  Such  a  development  seems  possible, 
though,  to  be  sure,  a  new  trail  would  be 
blazed.  It  Is  a  trail,  however,  marked  by 
some  favorable  precedents. 

One  parliamentary  fact  of  life  sometimes 
overlooked  Is  that  the  Rule  XXII  procedure 
Is  not  the  only  one  available  for  limiting  or 
terminating  debate  on  a  matter.  Watkins 
and  Rlddlck  in  Senate  Procedure  list  27  non- 
debatable  matters  (8.  Doc.  No.  44,  BBth  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  pp.  325-327) .  If  the  constitutional 
issue  were  so  framed  that  the  Senate  could 
vote  upon  it  as  a  non-debatable  matter,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  a  decision  of  the  Chair 
on  the  Issue.  In  his  remarks  at  the  opening 
of  the  85th,  86th  and  87th  Congresses,  Vice 
President  Nixon  pointed  the  way.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  of  his  comments  were 
made  In  1959: 

"If,  for  example,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas^-^hlch  deals  with  changing  the  rules, 
a  Senator  believes  that  action  should  be 
taken  and  debate  closed,  such  Senator  at 
that  time  could.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  raise  the  constitutional  question  by 
moving  to  cut  off  debate.  The  Chair  would 
Indicate  his  opinion  that  such  a  motion  was 
m  order  but  would  submit  the  question  to 
the  Senate  for  Ita  decision."  Congressional 
Record,  volume  105,  part  1,  page  9. 

And  later  In  that  session  he  said : 

"A  constitutional  question  would  be  pre- 
sented If  the  time  should  come  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  when  action  on  chang- 
ing the  rules  should  seem  vmllkely  because 
of  extended  debate.  At  that  point  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  would  have  the  right  to  move  to  cut 
off  debate.  Such  a  motion  would  be  ques- 
tioned by  raising  a  point  of  order.  At  that 
point  the  Chair  would  submit  the  question 
to  the  Senate  on  the  ground  that  a  constitu- 
tional question  had  been  raised  because  of 
the  Chair's  opinion  that  the  Senate,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  Congress,  has  the 
power  to  make  Its  rules.  That  power.  In  the 
Chair's  opinion,  cannot  be  restricted  even 
by  action  of  the  Senate  Itself,  which  would 
be  the  case  where  the  membership  of  the 
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genate  in  one  Congress  has  attempted  to 
eurtall  the  constitutional  right  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  In  another  Congress 
to  adopt  Its  rules."  Congressionai.  Record, 
volume  105,  part  1,  page  103  (emphasis 
tdded). 

Although  these  statements  pointed  the 
way,  we  cannot  know  for  certain  where  Vice 
President  Nixon's  path  might  have  led  be- 
cause that  year  the  Senate  voted  on  a  reso- 
lution to  amend  Rule  XXII  under  the  terms 
ol  a  unanimous  consent  agreement.  The 
jnxon  path  was  not  followed  In  1961  because 
the  rules  change  resolution  was  referred  to 
committee  and  by  the  time  It  reached  the 
floor  again  Vice  President  Johnson  was  In 
the  Chair  and  a  vote  to  Invoke  clotvire  failed 
by  a  vote  of  37-43. 

The  Senate  proceedings  in  1963,  In  con- 
nection with  S.  Res.  9,  deserve  careful  con- 
jlderatlon.  As  the  situation  was  described 
by  Joseph  L.  Rauh  In  his  memorandum  of 
October  14,  1968,  prepared  for  the  Leader- 
jhip  Conference  on  Civil  Rights: 

"In  January  1963,  the  times  were  ripe  for 
victory.  A  clear  majority  of  the  Senators 
favored  changing  Rule  XXII  at  the  opening 
of  the  Senate  of  the  88th  Congress.  With 
this  majority  behind  him.  Senator  Ander- 
son, the  floor  leader  of  the  effort  to  change 
Rule  XXn,  moved  to  close  debate  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  Nixon  advisory  rulings; 
this  move  was  frustrated  when  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson  put  the  Anderson  motion  to 
doee  debate  to  the  Senate  for  debate  Instead 
a!  for  a  vote  (as  Vice  President  Nixon  had 
indicated  he  would  have  done).  Putting 
the  Anderson  motion  to  close  debate  to  the 
Senate  for  debate,  of  course,  had  the  effect 
of  killing  the  motion;  this  forced  the  sup- 
porters of  a  change  In  Rule  XXn  to  a  cloture 
motion  which  was  lost  54^-42  (less  than  two- 
thirds)."      Rauh    memo,    supra,   p.    3. 

There  are  at  least  two  observations  to  be 
made  about  this  account.  Plrst,  from  Vice 
President  Nixon's  remarks.  It  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  he  would  have  proceeded  to  put 
the  motion  to  close  debate  to  an  immediate 
vote.  What  he  said  at  Congressional  Record, 
volume  105,  part  1,  page  103  was  that  when 
Uie  motion  to  cut  off  debate  was  made,  "Such 
a  motion  ujoulA  be  questioned  by  raising  a 
fotnt  of  order"  (emphasis  added) .  Second, 
what  Vice  President  Johnson  did  In  1963  was 
to  decide  himself  that  the  Anderson  motion 
aUed  a  oonstltutlonal  question  rather  than 
wait  for  a  Member  of  the  Senate  to  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  motion.  Senator 
Anderson  sent  the  following  motion  to  the 
desk: 

"I  move  under  the  Constitution  that  with- 
out further  debate  the  Chair  submit  the 
pending  question  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote." 
(The  pending  question  was  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  Res.  9  to 
amend  Rule  XXII) . 

Immediately,  the  Vice  President  spoke  aa 
follows: 

"The  Vice  Pbesidknt.  Thla  motion  raises 
explicitly  a  constitutional  question.  There 
have  been  38  previous  occupants  of  this  chair, 
and  the  Parliamentarian  Informs  me  that 
all  of  the  decisions  have  been  uniform,  that 
the  Presiding  Officer  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  rule  on  a  constitutional  matter. 
The  Chair  la  in  full  agreement  with  those 
precedents,  because  the  Vice  President  can- 
not make  a  decision  for  100  Senators,  un- 
less he  has  previously  been  granted  the  au- 
thority to  make  that  decision.  .  .  . 

"This  the  Senate  can  do  by  a  majority 
vote.  Therefore,  the  Chair  submits  the 
question: 

"Does  a  majority  of  the  Senate  have  the 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  terminate 
debate  at  the  beginning  of  a  session  and 
proceed  to  an  Immediate  vote  on  a  rule 
change  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
existing  Senate  rules?"  Congressional  Rkc- 
OED,  volume  109,  part  1,  page  1214. 

The  Vice  President  was  not  required  to 
make  his  own  determination  that  the  Ander- 


son motion  presented  a  coostitutloiial  ques- 
tion. He  could  have,  and  on  many  occasions 
other  Presiding  Officers  have,  waited  untU  a 
Senator  had  made  a  point  of  order  against 
the  motion.  Had  he  waited  for  a  point  of 
order,  the  question  submitted  to  the  Senate 
(for  debate  because  points  of  order  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  are  ordinarily  debat- 
able) would  have  been  something  like: 

"Shall  the  point  of  order  against  the  An- 
derson motion  on  the  grounds  that  It  Is  au- 
thorized by  neither  the  Constitution  nor 
he  rules  of  the  Senate  be  sustained?" 

This  difference  In  the  manner  In  which  the 
question  arises  and  the  way  It  Is  framed  for 
the  Senate's  decision  makes  all  the  difference 
m  the  world  in  what  a  majority  can  de- 
cide. As  you  know,  a  motion  to  table  Is 
not  debatable.  A  motion  to  table  a  question 
like  that  presented  to  the  Senate  In  1963 
Is  In  effect  a  motion  to  table  the  Anderson 
motion.  A  motion  to  table  the  point  of 
order  against  the  Anderson  motion.  If  suc- 
cessful, however,  would  In  effect  be  a  re- 
jection by  the  Senate  of  the  point  of  order. 
As  Senator  Russell  said  In  1957,  after  Vice 
President  Nixon  had  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  debate  and  decision  a  point  of  order 
made  by  Senator  Russell  and  had  ruled  that 
a  motion  to  table  would  be  In  order : 

"I  wish  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that 
there  Is  a  rule,  of  course,  that  when  a  point 
of  order  to  a  nillng  Is  pending,  If  a  motion  to 
table  Is  made  and  the  motion  prevails.  It 
iB  the  sense  that  the  point  of  order  was  not 
well  taken  and  the  precedent  would  be  estab- 
lished against  the  point  of  order."  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  103,  part  7,  page  9817. 
His  colloquy  with  the  Vice  President  con- 
tinued: 

"The  Chair  niles,  as  I  understand,  that 
were  the  Chair  by  his  own  action  has  sub- 
mitted a  point  of  order  to  the  Senate  for 
determination,  that  a  motion  to  table  would 
Ue? 

"The  Vice  President.  Under  Rule  XXII,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  that  Is  a  qufestlon  to 
which  a  point  of  order  would  He. 

"Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  the  motion  Is  made, 
a  Senator  could  protect  himself  by  a  point 
of  order  against  a  motion  to  table.  Is  that 
correct? 

"The  Vice  President.  A  Senator  can  always 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  If  that 
Is  what  the  Senator  from  Georgia  refers  to." 
If  we  assume  that  debate  on  a  rules  change 
at  the  beginning  of  the  90th  Congress  pro- 
ceeds as  It  did  In  the  89th  Congress,  a  dif- 
ferent result  can  be  reached  If  a  proponent 
of  the  change  makes  a  motion  something 
Uke: 

I  move  that  the  Senate,  Immediately  and 
without  further  debate  (or  with  a  specific 
time  for  debate,  perhaps  aUowlng  one  hour 
for  each  Senator)  direct  the  Chair  to  submit 
to  the  Senate  for  a  vote  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

1.  Shall  the  Senate  adopt  the  X  amend- 
ment to  the  Y  substitute  for  the  Z  motion 
to  change  the  Senate  rules?  (majority  of 
those  present  and  voting) ; 

2.  Shall  the  Senate  adopt  the  Y  substi- 
tute (as  amended  or  not  by  the  preceding 
vote)  to  the  Z  motion  to  change  the  Senate 
rules?   (constitutional  majority); 

3.  Shall  the  Senate  adopt  the  Z  motion 
(as  amended  or  not  by  the  preceding  votes) 
to  change  the  Senate  rules?  (three-fifths  of 
those  present  and  voting) ; 
and,  that  the  Senate  further  direct  the 
Chair  to  put  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote  the 
question  on  the  adoption  of  this  motion, 
without  further  debate,  Immediately  after 
the  Senate  has  decided  that  this  motion 
Is  proper  by  refusing  to  sustain  a  point  of 
order  against  It,  whether  by  approving  a 
motion  to  table  the  point  of  order  or  other- 
wise. 

Immediately  after  the  motion  was  made, 
the  Vice  President  could  recognize  a  Senator 
whom  he  knew  would  make  a  point  of  order 


against  the  motion  In  language  something 
like: 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  this  motion 
Is  improper  and  not  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  Vice  President  would  submit  the  point 
of  order  to  the  Senate  for  debate  because  it 
raises  a  constitutional  question.  The 
question  he  would  submit  Is:  "Shall  the 
point  of  order  that  the  motion  Is  Improper 
because  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution 
or  rules  of  the  Senate  be  sustained"? 

To  parliamentary  Inquiries,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  reply  that  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  by  falling  to  sustain  the  point  of 
order  would  be  directing  him  to  proceed  as 
the  motion  provides. 

After  debate  had  proceeded  for  some  time 
a  proponent  of  the  rules  change  would  make 
a  motion  to  table.  "A  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  a  point  of  order  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate Is  In  order  and  not  debatable."  Watkins 
and  Rlddlck,  supra,  p.  473  As  Senator  Rus- 
sell acknowledged  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  103,  pt.  7,  p.  9817),  "If  a  motion  to  table 
is  made  and  the  motion  prevails.  It  Is  the 
sense  that  the  point  of  order  was  not  well 
taken,  and  the  precedent  would  be  estab- 
lished against  the  point  of  order."  If  a  point 
of  order  were  made  against  the  motion  to 
table,  the  Vice  President  would  rule  the  point 
of  order  not  well  taken,  for  which  ruling 
there  Is  precedent  as  Indicated  above.  If  an 
appeal  were  taken  from  the  Vice  President's 
ruling,  any  subsequent  questions  of  order 
would  be  decided  without  del>ate  and  "any 
appeal  may  be  laid  on  the  table  without 
prejudice  to  the  pending  proposition,  and 
thereupon  shall  be  held  as  affirming  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Presiding  Officer".  Rule  XX, 
par.  1. 

If  the  motion  to  table  the  point  of  order 
against  the  motion  to  vote  on  the  rules 
without  further  debate  (or  with  limited 
debate)  prevailed,  the  Vice  President 
would  then  proceed  as  the  motion,  which 
the  Senate  had  decided  was  not  Improper, 
directed  him  to  proceed.  The  Senate  would 
have  decided  the  constitutional  question  and 
the  Vice  President  would  not  have  had  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  It,  nor  would  he  have 
bad  to  make  any  ruling  not  grounded  in 
Senate  precedents. 


[Prom  hearings.  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 

and  Administration,  82d  Cong.,   1951] 
Written  Statement  From  the  Liberal  Party 
OF  New  York  State  RESPEcriNG  Its  Posi- 
tion ON  Proposals  To  Amend  the  Senate 
Cloture  Rule 

The  1951  national  legislative  program  of 
the  Liberal  Party  is  founded  upon  the  convic- 
tion that  our  country  Is  In  a  total  emergency 
and  that  we  are  confronted  with  a  struggle 
for  survival  and  for  the  preservation  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  It  Is  the  further  pro- 
found belief  of  the  Liberal  Party  that  It 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  and  danger  to 
regard  the  communist  aggression  In  Korea  as 
a  self-contained  phenomenon.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  view  the  Communist  adventure  In 
Korea  as  a  ssnnptom  of  and  testimony  to  the 
entire  Soviet  program  of  expansionism  to- 
ward world  domination.  It  Is  upon  the  basis 
of  these  convictions  that  we  have  urged  upon 
our  government  a  program  of  total  prepared- 
ness. To  us  this  means  a  mobilization  of  oup 
spiritual  as  well  as  our  material  resources. 

Very  properly,  we  are  endeavoring  to  secure 
allies  In  our  Ideological  battle  between  the 
democracy  In  which  we  believe  and  the  to- 
talitarian philosophy  of  conMnunlsm.  This 
means  we  must  practice  democracy  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  or  our  preachments 
will  be  to  no  avail.  It  behooves  us  therefore, 
to  strengthen  our  democratic  structure  by 
shoring  up  such  weak  spots  as  still  exist. 
One  such  weakness  Is  evident  In  Senate  clo- 
ture rules  to  date  which  through  the  years 
have  proved  unsuccessful  In  breaking  filibus- 
ters thereby  preventing  Senate  action  on  the 
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merits  of  vartous  legislative  proposals.  We 
cannot  hope  to  convince  the  rest  of  the  world 
of  the  greatness  of  o\ir  democratic  forms  In 
the  face  of  a  sltviatlon  In  which  the  world 
sees  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  imable 
to  function  on  important  occasions  becaiise 
of  filibustering  tactics. 

The  Liberal  Party  would  Jealously  guard 
the  right  of  a  minority  of  the  Senate  to  ade- 
quate time  within  which  to  present  Its  side 
of  every  Issue  and  toward  this  end  sufficient 
safeguards  must  be  a  part  of  any  Senate  rule 
to  limit  debate.  Adequate  debate,  however, 
does  not  mean  Interminable  debates.  The 
former  Is  necessary  to  preserve  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions.  The  latter  not  only  re- 
flects tinfavorably  upon  the  prestige  of  the 
Senate  and  Its  members,  but  causes  irrep- 
arable moral,  spiritual  and  economic  harm  to 
our  country. 

We  have  consistently  called  for  a  majority 
cloture  rule  applicable  to  procedural  and 
legislative  measures  alike.  Among  the  four 
resolutions  under  consideration,  we  support 
Senate  Resolution  No.  105  which.  If  adopted, 
would  serve  to  break  filibusters,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  for  full  and  adequate 
time  for  debate.  Limiting  debate  by  a  major- 
ity of  those  Senators  present  and  voting  14 
days  after  a  petition  for  cloture  has  been  filed 
by  16  Senators,  and  thereafter  allowing  an 
additional  96  hours  of  debate  on  the  basis  of 
1  hour  of  relevant  debate  for  each  Senator, 
appears  to  \is  to  be  fair  and  equitable  to  both 
the  minority  and  majority  points  of  view  on 
any  given  issue. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Marx  Lewis, 
Chairman,  National  Legislative  Com' 

mittee.  Liberal  Party. 

Ben  Davtoson, 
Executive  Director.  Liberal  Party. 
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SUPPI-EMENTAL    WRITTEN    STATEMENT   SETTING 

Forth  Two  Proposals  for  Breaking  Pili- 

BTTSTERS  BY  A  SIMPLE  MAJORITT  VOTE 

(Presented  by  Walter  P.  Reuther,  president 
and  director  of  the  fair  practices  and  anti- 
discrimination department.  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft  and  Agricultural   Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (UAW-CIO) 
During  my  testimony  before  this  committee 
October  3,  1951,  in  the  course  of  which  I  had 
presented  a  statement  and  brief  supporting 
our  contention  that  Senate  rule  XXII  violates 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by — 

(1)  Substituting  minority  rule  for  the 
majority  rule  Intended  by  the  Constitution, 
and 

(2)  Attempting  to  bind  the  present  Senate 
and  future  Senates  with  the  dead  hand  of 
past  Senates  and  to  deprive  them  of  their 
constitutional  rulemaking  power. 

It  was  asked  ae  to  how  the  Senate  could  rid 
Itself  Of  the  guaranty  of  unlimited  debate 
provided  in  rule  XXn  for  all  discussions  of 
motions  to  take  up  proposed  changes  In  this 
or  any  other  Senate  rule. 

In  compliance  with  the  chairman's  request 
made  then  for  a  supplemental  statement  re- 
garding the  two  proposals  offered  by  me  as  to 
methods  whereby  the  Senate  by  simple 
majority  vote  can  get  itself  out  of  the  dead 
end  of  filibuster  alley,  we  present  the  fol- 
lowing matter  for  Inclusion  in  the  record  of 
the  hearings. 

On  October  3,  while  Senator  Humphrey 
was  testifying  In  support  of  limiting  debate 
by  simple  majority  vote,  as  provided  in  the 
Morse-Humphrey  and  Lehman  resolutions. 
Senator  Benton  observed  that  "the  logic  is 
on  your  side;  the  guns  are  on  the  other 
side." 

We  do  not  believe  the  flllbusterers  have 
the  only  guns.  We  believe  it  possible  to  dis- 
arm them.  This  can  be  done  whenever  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate  make  up  their  minds  to  do  so. 

We  believe  that  the  surest  and  most  power- 
ful weapon,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Is  on  the  side  of  those  who  want  ac- 


tion by  majority  vote,  not  talk  by  a  minority 
of  Senators  that  vetoes  necessary  action  and 
dictates  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous  com- 
promises. I 

Majority  rule  can  ap  made  an  operating 
fact  in  the  United  States  Senate  whenever 
a  majority  of  the  Setiate,  assisted  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  decide  they  want 
majority  vote. 

In  the  following  restatement  of  the  pro- 
posals made  by  me  October  3,  1951,  which 
were  based  on  the  contention  in  our  brief 
that  the  present  rule  XXII  contains  the  two 
fatal  constitutional  defects  described  above, 
we  have  met  some  of  the  questions  raised 
In  the  October  3  discussion  and,  recognizing 
one  obstacle  pointed  out  by  Senator  Mon- 
roney,  we  are  suggesting  a  way  to  avoid  It. 

Proposal  No.  1 — When  the  new  Senate 
of  the  Eighty-third  Congress  convenes  Jan- 
uary 3,  1953,  the  following  procedure  can  be 
adopted : 

(1)  After  the  credentials  have  been  sub- 
mitted and  accepted,  a  Senator  can  rise 
and  move  the  adoption  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Eighty-third  Congress  which 
he  will  then  submit  to  the  body.  These  rules 
may  Include  a  new  rule  XXII  providing  for 
limitation  of  debate  by  majority  vote.  He 
may  state,  in  making  his  submission,  that 
there  are  no  existing  rules  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause the  rules  of  one  Senate  cannot  bind 
a  succeeding  Senate.  Also,  he  may  point  out 
that,  until  adoption  of  rules,  there  Is  no 
committee  to  which  tU  motion  can  be  re- 
ferred. 

(2)  It  can  be  expected  that  a  point  of  order 

will  be  made  that  the  motion  is  out  of  order 
since,  it  will  be  contended,  there  are  existing 
rules  which  can  only  be  amended  as  provided 
through  the  present  rules. 

(3)  The  President  of  the  Senate  must  rule 
on  this  point  of  ordtr. 

(4)  His  ruling,  if  he  rejects  the  point  of 
order,*  is  subject  to  an  appeal.  Under  gen- 
eral parliamentary  rules,  which  would  be  in 
effect  during  the  period  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  specific  rules,  the  appeal  can  be 
debated,  although  most  parliamentary  au- 
thorities limit  the  debate  to  one  speech  by 
each  person. 

Should  the  minority  group  attempt  to 
turn  the  debate  on  the  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  into  a  flUbuster,  the  de- 
bate can  be  cut  off  either  by  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  or  by  moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion. A  majority  vote  In  favor  of  the  motion 
to  table  would  operate  to  affirm  the  Chair's 
ruling.  A  majority  vote  In  favor  of  the  call 
for  the  previous  question  would  permit  an 
Immediate  vote  on  the  appeal. 

(5)  If  the  ruling  ol  the  Chair  Is  sustained 
by  a  majority  vote,  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
adopt  rules  for  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty- 
third  Congress  by  regular  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure of  majority  vote.  If  a  filibuster 
should  be  attempted  at  this  point,  it  can 
again  be  dealt  with  by  the  parliamentary 
device  of  moving  the  previous  question  out- 
lined In  step  4,  above.  It  is  significant  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  at  the  time  of  an 
attempt  to  prevent  t*e  adoption  of  rules  by 
repeated  dilatory  motions,  ruled  that  he 
would  not  refuse  to  recognize  Members  at- 
tempting these  delaying  tactics  as  they  were 
Interfering  with  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  House  to  determine  its  rules  (Cannon, 
Precedents,  vol.  5,   stcs.   5706,   5707). 


» If  the  Vice  President  should  support  the 
point  of  order,  ther*y  declaring  rule  XXII 
adopted  by  the  81st  Senate  binding  upon  the 
83rd  Senate,  there  would  be  the  possibility 
of  unlimited  debate  on  the  appeal,  as  Senator 
Monroney  pointed  out  In  the  hearings 
October  3.  Such  a  ruling,  together  with  a 
filibuster,  could  prevent  the  majority  from 
expressing  Its  will.  For  practical  purposes, 
the  83rd  Senate  wotild  be  deprived  of  the 
rule-making  power  tssigned  to  It  by  art.  I, 
sec.  5  of  the  Constitution.  (See  pp.  19-20  of 
our  brief.) 


Proposal  No.  2. — ^Thls  committee  has  haA 
eloquent  warnings  that  It  cannot  wait  until 
1953  to  solve  vital  problems  before  the 
Nation. 

The  world  Is  looking  to  us  for  evidence 
of  our  sincerity  on  the  Issue  of  human  free- 
dom and  equality. 

As  set  forth  In  our  statement,  our  man- 
power needs  in  defense  mobilization  and 
production  and  equal  Justice  require  the  es- 
tablishment and  enforcement,  without  fur- 
ther delay,  of  fair  employment  practices. 

Action  should  be  taken  now.  A  way  to 
do  so  is  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Senate  Rules  Committee  should 
report  out  a  new  rule  XXII  providing  for 
majority  cloture.  In  so  doing,  it  would 
state  that  the  present  rule  XXII  is  uncon- 
stitutional; therefore,  it  would  report,  not 
an  amendment  to  that  rule,  but  a  new  rule. 

(2)  A  motion  is  made  to  take  up  the  pro- 
posed majority  cloture  rule. 

(3)  A  point  of  order  that  there  is  an  exist- 
ing rule  can  be  expected. 

(4)  The  President  of  the  Senate  must  rule 
on  this  point  of  order. 

(5)  His  ruling.  If  he  rejects  the  point  ol 
order "  Is  subject  to  an  appeal.  That  appeal 
would  be  governed  by  Senate  rule  XX,  and, 
under  that  rule,  any  abuse  of  debate  could 
be  ended  by  a  motion  to  lay  the  appeal  on 
the  table.  This  motion,  if  carried,  would 
be  an  affirmance  of  the  Chair's  ruling. 

(6)  the  motion  to  take  up  the  considera- 
tion of  the  cloture  rule  now  being  In  order, 
a  filibuster  will,  in  all  probablUty,  commence 
against  the  motion  to  take  up  the  rule. 

(7)  There  being  no  rule  on  cloture,  nor- 
mal parliamentary  practices  will  prevail  in 
determining  what  the  cloture  rule  should  be. 
The  new  cloture  rule  could  be  adopted  by  a 
majority  vote  and  the  regular  parUamentary 
devices  of  a  motion  to  close  debate  or  mo- 
tion for  the  previous  question  would  be 
available  to  cut  off  any  attempt  to  filibuster 
the  adoption  of  the  new  rule. 

These  two  proposals  are  made  on  these 
basic  assumptions: 

( 1 )  That  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  its 
President  want  an  effective  cloture  rule, 
want  cloture  to  be  determined  by  majority 
vote,  want  the  Senate  to  be  able  to  come  to 
a  vote  on  the  crucial  Issues  facing  it  today; 
and 

(2)  That  the  American  people  want  the 
Senate  to  be  an  acting,  not  talking  legisla- 
tive body  and  that  in  1953,  if  not  now,  there 
will  be  a  majority  of  the  Senate  ready  to 
take  necessary  steps  such  as  those  we  have 
outlined  for  ending  rule  by  a  Senate  minority 
and  for  procuring  an  effective  cloture  rule 
that  will  make  possible  the  establishment 
and  practice  of  majority  rule  In  the  United 
States  Senate. 

We  recommend  and  urge  a  trial  of  pro- 
posal No.  2  in  the  present  Senate,  accom- 
panied by  full  delineation  of  the  grave  con- 
stitutional crisis  that  exists,  and  the  im- 
portant substantive  issues,  such  as  civU 
rights  legislation,  that  are  at  stake. 

Should  the  attempt  succeed,  the  Senate 
by  majority  vote  will  have  cured  Itself  of  its 
own  Infirmity  which  the  Eighty-first  Senate 
unconstitutionally  sought  to  impose  upon 
all  future  Senates  to  the  end  of  time. 

Should  the  attempt  fall,  the  American 
people  will  have  a  clear  imderstandlng  of 
the  great  fundamental  issues  at  stake;  they 
vrtll  have  a  roll  call  for  use  In  the  1952  politi- 
cal campaign. 

In  any  event,  whether  the  attempt  suc- 
ceeds, fails,  or  is  not  made  in  the  present 
Senate,  we  recognize  and  welcome  the  fact 
that  majority  rule  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  now  and  will  be  the  No.  1 
civil  rights  Issue  In  the  1952  campaign  and 
elections. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  For  both  major 
political  parties,  to  continue  to  give  Up  serv- 
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ice  to  civil  rights  legislation,  including  PEPC, 
jntuynch,  antl-poU-tax,  and  other  long  over- 
due measures  while  acquiescing  In  continued 
itrsngulation  of  such  legislatton  by  veto  of 
t,  minority  under  the  \inoonstltutlonal  rule 
jxn  would  be  to  continue  a  colossal  hoax 
upon  the  American  people;  they  would  con- 
tinue to  condone  costly  and  tragic  economlo 
and  political  injustice  for  Negroes  and  mem- 
bers of  other  minority  groups  whose  sons 
fight  and  die  to  defend  freedoms  and  rights 
they  do  not  now  have  in  full  and  equal 
measure. 

Majority  rule  must  be  established  In  the 
United  States  Senate.  A  rule  that  will  make 
It  possible  miist  be  substituted  for  the  pres- 
ent antidemocratic,  \xnconstltutlonal  rule 
XXn  adopted  by  the  Eighty-first  Senate  and 
presumptuously  Intended  to  bind  and  limit 
all  future  Senates. 

A  Vice  President  and  a  majority  of  the 
Benate  determined  to  use  majority  rule  to 
put  into  practice  the  oft-repeated  pledges 
of  civil  rights  in  the  platforms  of  both  the 
Bepublican  and  Democratic  Parties  can  ac- 
complish that  end. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  refer- 
ring, again,  to  page  2: 

Given  an  opportunity  to  vote,  the  majority 
might  decide  that  Rule  XXn  was  not  uncon- 
stitutional. A  ruling  that  debate  must  con- 
tinue imtil  cloture  be  Invoked  under  Rule 
XXII  is  more  nearly  characterized  as  a  de- 
cision by  the  Chair  on  the  constitutional  Is- 
sue because  it  might  effectively  prevent  the 
Senate  from  deciding  the  issue.  Ideally, 
however,  the  parliamentary  situation  should 
develop  so  that  the  Vice  President  need  give 
no  ruling,  nor  even  an  opinion,  on  the  con- 
stitutional issue.  Such  a  development  seems 
possible,  though,  to  be  sure,  a  new  trail 
would  be  blazed.  It  Is  a  trail,  however, 
marked  by  some  favorable  precedents. 

The  author  concludes  in  the  final 
paragraph : 

If  the  motion  to  table  the  point  of  order 
against  the  motion  to  vote  on  the  rules  with- 
out further  debate  (or  with  limited  debate) 
prevailed,  the  Vice  President  would  then 
proceed  as  the  motion,  which  the  Senate  had 
decided  was  not  improper,  directed  him  to 
proceed.  The  Senate  would  have  decided  the 
constitutional  question  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  not  have  had  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  it,  nor  would  he  have  had  to  make  any 
ruling  not  grounded  in  Senate  precedents. 

I  am  pleased,  that  the  Vice  President 
did  not  see  fit  to  duck  the  issue,  as  was 
suggested  by  those  who  were  trying  to 
change  in  a  unique  fashion  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  the  precedents  of  the  Sen- 
ate itself  as  a  continuing  body. 

But,  rather,  on  January  18,  on  page  925 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  there  ap- 
pears a  statement  made  by  me  at  the 
time  that  the  Chair  had  made  a  ruling 
on  the  point  of  order  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  as  to  a  division  of 
the  question,  that  the  Chair  ruled  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  XVm  and  that  sub- 
sequently, during  the  morning,  the  Chair 
ruled  in  confirming  rule  XX  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

When  I  asked  what  the  position  of 
the  Chair  was  as  to  whether  this  body 
was  presently  operating  under  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Vice 
President  ruled  as  follows: 

The  answer  to  the  Senator's  question  Is 
that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  unless 
changed  as  provided  in  these  rules. 

Obviously,  this  was  a  ruling  in  sup- 
port of  rule  XXXII  as  to  the  Senate 


being  a  continuing  body;  and,  having 
once  ruled  that  way,  it  must  be  agreed 
that  the  various  gaps  in  the  rulings  of 
Vice  President  Nixon  and  other  Presid- 
ing Officers,  as  referred  to  in  the  memo- 
randum of  Mr.  Doyle,  have  now  been 
filled.  The  Presiding  Officer,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  session,  when  the  subject 
was  raised,  and  while  a  point  of  order 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  partic- 
ular section  was  raised,  answered  that 
rule  XXXil  held  and  controlled;  that 
is.  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body 
and  that  the  rules  could  be  changed 
only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  rules. 

It  is  certainly  obvious  that  a  Senator 
cannot  merely  amend  a  single  rule  by 
saying,  "I  raise  a  constitutional  question, 
Mr.  President,  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  rule  I" — or  rule  XV,  or  rule  XXU. 

Obviously,  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  were  enacted  in  accordance  with 
section  I,  article  5,  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion: and  if  any  one  of  the  rules  is 
constitutional,  then  all  the  rules  are 
constitutional;  and  the  way  to  amend  or 
change  those  rules  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session  is  in  accordance  with  those  rules. 
I  am  proud  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
saw  fit  to  rule  on  January  18  as  he  did 
and  filled  in  the  gap  in  the  understand- 
ing of  the  proponents  that  the  rules 
could  be  changed  merely  by  raising  a 
constitutional  question.  It  has  also  been 
so  held  by  the  Senate,  by  a  substantial 
vote  of  61  to  37,  raised  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  majority  of  this 
body  believes,  constitutionally  or  not, 
that  a  single  change  can  be  made  in  the 
rules  only  by  a  temporary  majority.  It 
found  that  is  not  constitutional,  and  ac- 
cordingly, now  we  are  at  the  point  of 
the  proposed  rule  change  to  change  the 
rule  from  a  requirement  of  two-thirds  to 
a  three-fifths  majority  of  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting. 

The    most    respected    Senator    from 
Georgia,  Richard  Russell,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  debate  emphasized  that  all 
the  arguments  employed  over  the  years 
for  advocating  the  change  of  rule  XXn 
have  now  been  answered.    The  propo- 
nents have  no  civil  rights  bill  to  point 
to— that  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
have  been  lost  In  a  parlimentary  maze. 
And  the  Senator  has  also  pointed  out 
with  equal  eloquence  the  fact  that  on  the 
one  hand  no  legislation  can  be  pointed 
to  as  having  been  blocked  by  rule  XXn. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  his  30  years'  ex- 
perience, precipitous  action  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  has  been  avoided  by 
the  safeguard  of  rule  XXU  of  this  body. 
With  the  on-rush  of  speed  in  com- 
munications in  everyday  life,  I  hope  in 
my  remarks  to  emphasize  rule  XXU  as 
a  safeguard  to  precipitous  action.     I 
would  emphasize  the  rules  as  a  safe- 
guard to  minority  rights  and  freedom  of 
speech.    And  I  would  emphasize  the  his- 
tory of  this  Senate  as  a  continuing  body, 
and  its  value  as  a  continuing  body. 

I  was  for  freedom  of  speech,  the  right 
to  talk  and — on  behalf  of  new  Members — 
the  right  to  listen. 

I  had  pledged,  in  becoming  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  as  all  new  Members  are 
told,  to  listen  and  to  get  the  feeling  of 
things. 


We  respect  the  experience  of  our  sen- 
ior colleagues,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
that  in  the  early  days  I  would  be  asked 
to  talk  in  an  effort  to  protect  that  right 
to  Usten,  because  here  in  the  Senate  we 
are  separated  by  seniority  and  by  party. 
Unless  this  right  of  free  speech  is  pro- 
tected, how  else  can  a  new  Member  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  know  the  feelings  of 
the  people  in  Kentucky.  California,  Del- 
aware, or  Kansas? 

If  in  the  beginning  days  we  had  a 
temporary  majority  controlling,  debate 
would  easily  have  been  cut  off  before 
these  Senators  could  have  heard  these 
speeches  and  represented  their  States; 
and  the  primary  duty  of  a  U.S.  Senator 
to  refiect  the  feeling  of  his  State  and 
vote  for  the  good  of  the  entire  country 
would  have  been  somewhat  stultified  be- 
cause there  were  many  things  that.  In 
the  normal  course  of  doing  business  in 
this  wonderful  body,  a  newcomer  or  one 
separated  by  party  could  not  have  heard 
from  other  sections  of  this  Nation. 

For  if  by  simple  majority  rule  the  pro- 
ponents prevail  today,  then  a  temporary 
majority  can  create  havoc  and  cut  off 
practically  half  of  the  Senate  from  being 
heard  at  any  time.  The  right  of  that 
minority  to  represent  their  States  would 
be  eliminated.  Their  views  would  not 
be  heard.  And  the  paramount  duty  of 
acting  for  the  good  of  the  country  could 
never  be  done.  A  temporary  majority, 
restless  of  "wasting  time,"  could  call  for 
a  vote  and  a  vote  there  would  be,  and 
States  not  represented  in  the  combine 
would  never  be  heard.  I  would  like  to 
listen  to  these  States. 

But  even  the  realization  that  what- 
ever I  say  has  been  said  better  does  not 
diminish  the  need  I  feel  for  defending 
what  I  genuinely  believe  to  be  a  basic 
premise  upon  which  this  US.  Senate 
and.  indeed,  this  Nation  as  a  whole  is 
predicated — majority  leadership  assured, 
but  never  at  the  expense  of  minority 
rights. 

The  remarks  of  the'  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  my  sister  State  on  last 
Thursday  expressed  brilliantly  the  posi- 
tion I  believe  to  be  the  only  constitu- 
tionally sound  one. 
Senator  Russell  said: 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  (the 
majority)  can  pass  their  bUls  \inder  the 
present  rules.  Not  only  that,  but  a  deter- 
mined majority  In  the  Senate  has  passed 
every  bill  they  desired  to  pass  when  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
Senators  they  wanted  the  bill,  since  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  this  body. 


Why,  then?  Why.  when  the  proof  of 
the  possible  is  so  evident  for  anyone  to 
see?  Why,  when  the  weight  of  evidence 
contradicts  so  forcefully  the  contentions 
of  the  oppt^nents  to  minority  guarantees 
must  we  sit  now  and  genuinely  fear  for 
the  preservation  of  so  sacred  a  principle? 

One  of  the  proponents  of  changing 
nUe  XXU  has  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  within  the  past  week  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides for  majority  rule— not  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  body — but  by  a  majority 
of  those  present  and  voting. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
wrong.  I  submit  that  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  intent  of  the  sacred  document 
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that  has  guided  all  the  actions  of  all 
Senators  since  the  Inception  of  this  great 
body  cannot  be  Justified. 

As  I  read  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Presi- 
dept.  It  says  in  the  very  first  amend- 
rfltent: 

Congress  shaU  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establlahment  of  rellgloA.  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and 
to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances  •  •  •  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech. 

That  phrase  demands  special  attention 
because  no  phrase  in  all  of  our  history 
has  more  universally  been  discussed,  de- 
fended, redlscussed,  and  redefended. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  Just  as 
poUtics  is  our  forte,  so  words  and  se- 
mantics are  the  game  of  the  staff  that 
comprises  the  Q.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  which 
writes  what  must  surely  be  the  official 
dictionary  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  indeed  the  entire  Nation — ^Webster's 
Unabridged. 

That  book,  Mr,  President,  defines 
"abridge"  as  "(1)  (a)  to  deprive;  (1)  (b) 
to  diminish  (as  a  right)  by  reducing;  (2) 
to  shorten  in  duration.  To  shorten  or 
cut  down  in  extent." 

I  believe,  then,  that  the  Constitution 
Itself  speciflcially  prohibits  total  rule  by 
a  simple  majority  and  the  deprivation  of 
anyone's  right  to  full  expression,  and  I 
believe  those  who  fought  the  first  bat- 
tle— the  framing  of  an  acceptable  docu- 
ment to  weld  a  Jealous,  loosely  knit  set 
of  far-fiung  colonies  together — recog- 
nized this.  There  is  ample  evidence  that 
this  is  so. 

They  provided  in  many  instances  for 
votes  requiring  a  majority  of  two-thirds. 
No  person  shall  be  convicted  on  im- 
peachment without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present. 
That  can  be  found  in  article  I.  section  3. 
Each  House,  with  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds,  may  expel  a  Member.  That, 
too,  is  in  article  I,  section  5. 

In  section  7  of  this  same  article,  it  is 
provided  that  a  bill  returned  by  the 
President  with  his  objections  may  be  re- 
passed by  each  House  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds. 

The  President  shall  have  power,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur. 
The  Constitution  provides  for  this  in  ar- 
ticle n,  section  2. 

The  Constitution  further  provides 
that  Congress  shall  call  a  convention  for 
proposing  amendments  to  this  docu- 
ment on  the  application  of  two-thirds  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

The  12th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  when  the  choice  of  a 
President  shall  devolve  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  quorum  shall  con- 
sist of  a  Member  or  Members  from  two- 
thlrds  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union. 
This  same  amendment  further  provides 
that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  when  choos- 
ing a  Vice  President  shall  consist  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  say  again,  to  argue 
that  the  Constitution  of  these  United 
States  provides  for  rule  by  a  simple  ma- 
•Jority  is  not  found  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  itself. 
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There  are  too  mbny  instances  where 
much  more  than  a  simple  majority  was 
specifically  required  for  constitutional 
acceptance  for  this  not  to  be  so.  If  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution — men  who 
spent  much  more  time  than  we  in  de- 
bating the  merits  and  demerits  of  each 
word,  every  phrase  and  every  idea — had 
intended  that  a  simple  majority  should 
rule,  they  would  have  said  so. 

What,  then  are  the  arguments  of  those 
who  would  silence  the  sound  of  the  few, 
in  order  to  more  quickly  magnify  the 
voice  of  the  many? 

The  Constitution  says  "no"  to  their 
charade. 

The  basic  choice  of  right  from  wrong 
cries  "no"  to  their  demands. 

The  precedents  set  by  those  who  have 
traveled  the  long  road  we  now  embark 
upon  refute  the  claims  of  the  impatient 
ones  among  us  who  feel  that  their  be- 
liefs must  prevail  now,  that  their  will 
must  be  worked  without  interference 
from  those  of  a  dlCerent  will. 

Mr.  President,  I,  as  did  all  of  those 
who  now  sit  in  this  august  body,  worked 
hard  to  get  here.  I  do  not  maintain 
that  my  will  shsjl  be  done,  but  I  do 
maintain  that  my  thoughts,  my  beliefs, 
my  ideas,  and  my  position  on  the  impor- 
tant issues  we  will  confront  have  just  as 
much  right  to  full  expression  as  those 
of  any  Member  of  this  Senate. 

I  have  traveled  my  State  well  over 
these  past  12  months.  I  have  talked 
with  my  people.  They  have  talked  gen- 
uinely to  me  about  the  principles  they 
feel  must  be  defended  by  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate; and  I  intend  to  see  that  their  con- 
fidence in  me,  their  trust  in  my  ability  to 
guarantee  expression  of  those  principles, 
is  justified. 

Some  years  ago  before  I  presided  in 
the  senate  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  ruling  had  been  made — and  as 
presiding  officer  1  was  able  to  sustain 
the  precedent— that  the  senate  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  wsis  a  continuing 
body,  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  a  continuing  body.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  in  the  senate  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  we  have  a  substantial  liberal 
bloc.  Whether  this  situation  is  good  or 
bad  is  another  question.  Other  bodies 
of  the  several  colonies,  and  later  States, 
of  this  great  Union,  following  the  prec- 
edents made  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  have  ruled  that  their  State  sen- 
ates are  continuing  bodies,  without  refer- 
ence to  a  conservative  or  liberal  wing, 
thought,  or  influeaice. 

A  great  but  obscure  writer  once  said 
that  the  strength  of  this  great  Nation 
lies  not  in  the  views  of  her  manageable 
majority  but  In  the  ideas  of  her  unman- 
ageable minority. 

Somewhere,  Mr.  President,  there  must 
be  a  solid  line  of  defense  against  total 
rule  by  a  simple  majority. 

There  must  be  a  safeguard  somewhere 
to  assure  that  the  strength  of  an  emo- 
tional majority  can  be  tempered  with  the 
reflections  of  a  differing  minority. 

It  makes  no  difference,  Mr.  President, 
what  the  issue  is  or  who  constitutes  the 
minority.  That  consideration  is  irrele- 
vant to  this  discussion. 

I  would  defend  Just  as  vigorously  the 
right  of  minorities  who  differ  with  me  to 
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engage  in  extended  debate  as  I  would  the 
rights  of  those  who  agree  with  me. 

I  cannot  help  recalling  the  conflicts 
that  raged  in  this  Chamber  on  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle;  on  section  14 
(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  on  the  so- 
called  prayer  amendment.  All  of  these, 
Mr.  President,  are  issues  I  personally 
would  have  supported  and  would  have 
wanted  to  vote  upon.  And  they  are  is- 
sues upon  which  I  would  have  diligently 
tried,  after  an  acceptable  period  of  time, 
to  generate  sufficient  support  to  invoice 
cloture  and  terminate  debate. 

But  never,  never,  Mr.  President,  would 
I  have  supported  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Senators  necessary  to  ter- 
minate that  debate  through  the  invoca- 
tion of  cloture. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  could 
devise  a  rule  which  better  insures  both 
full  and  free  debate  and  the  possibility 
of  bringing  to  a  vote  legislation  supported 
by  a  genuine  consensus  ofWie  American 
people  than  does  rule  xxii. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  re- 
garded the  power  to  make  laws  as  a 
power  to  be  exercised  only  with  the 
greatest  deliberation.  They  understood 
that  government  ought  to  govern  by  the 
consent  of  the  people,  rather  than  by 
force.  They  understand  that  laws,  to  be 
truly  effective,  must  take  effect  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  through  their  recog- 
nition of  what  is  Just.  They  understood 
that  laws  must,  therefore,  express  a  con- 
sensus— a  general  agreement  about  what 
is  just  and  right — among  people  every- 
where in  our  great  coimtry.  They  wished 
to  preclude  the  danger  to  order  and  tran- 
quillity of  radical,  sweeping,  arbitrary 
legislation  unsupported  by  a  matured 
consensus  among  the  people  and  rammed 
through  the  legislative  branch  without 
the  adequate  consideration  which  would 
have  reveaJed  that  people  everywhere  in 
the  country  were  not  with  it.  For  the 
framers  knew  that  laws  which  do  not 
command  the  consent  of  people  through 
their  recognition  of  what  is  just  must  be 
given  effect,  if  at  all,  by  force  or  threat 
of  force. 

When  we  say  that  democracy  presup- 
poses a  great  faith  in  the  people,  we 
mean  that  democracy  Is  founded  on  the 
belief  that  people  are  truly  capable  of  a 
moral  and  political  consensus,  an  agree- 
ment about  what  is  just  and  right.  If 
this  faith  in  the  popular  conscience  is 
without  foundation,  then  democracy- 
government  by  the  people — is  without 
foundation. 

Laws  have  been  passed  from  time  to 
time  having  great  bearing  upon  the  lives 
of  the  people  which  nevertheless  have 
not  commanded  the  consent  of  people 
everjrwhere  and  which  have  been  effected 
by  force  or  threat  of  force.  At  such  a 
time  the  cry  is  raised  that  the  law  ought 
to  be  obeyed  because  it  is  the  law.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  that  law  should 
be  obeyed  because  it  Is  law.  I  suggest, 
nevertheless,  that  it  is  a  bad  sign  for 
democracy,  for  government  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  enjoin  respect  for  law  as  law  because 
the  purpose  of  the  law  does  not  elicit  the 
moral  recognition  of  the  people.  In  pro- 
portion as  laws  can  be  executed  only  by 
means  of  calling  for  obedience  to  law 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  is  the 
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Uw,  we  can  be  sure  that  a  general,  popu- 
lar consensus  is  lacking  and  that  the 
tbieat  of  force  is  imminent. 

Careful,  thorough,  and  prolonged  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  provides  the  best 
insurance  that  laws,  which  must  be 
obeyed,  correspond  with  the  prevailing 
judgment  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  about  what  men  owe  to  other 
men. 

Those  who  urge  modification  of  rule 
xxn  may  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  give  their  mandate  at  every  elec- 
tion for  certain  policies  and  programs 
and  that  rule  XXII  permits  a  minority  of 
Senators  to  obstruct  the  popular  will  ex- 
pressed at  the  polls. 

To  this  dangerous  contention  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  parliamentary  proc- 
ess in  Congress  is  not  merely  a  procedure 
to  be  used  by  the  majority  to  register  its 
vlll  on  the  assumption  that  its  will  has 
a  popular  mandate  and  should  not  there- 
fore encounter  effective  opposition  with- 
in the  legislative  chamber.  American 
democracy  is  representative  in  essence. 
Specific,  legislative  issues  are  not,  and 
cannot,  be  decided  directiy  by  the  voters 
In  voting  for  the  candidates  of  their 
choice.  Discussion  of  issues  in  political 
campaigns  is  not  meant  to  replace  full 
debate  £ind  consideration  of  such  issues 
in  Congress.  It  is  quite  alien  to  our  po- 
litical tradition  that  a  majority  of  law- 
makers should  feel  justified  in  denying 
to  the  minority  means  of  effective  op- 
position on  the  theory  that  the  majority 
is  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  people 
expressed  at  election  time.  This  theory 
is  operative  in  other  countries,  and  has 
made  it  possible  for  a  parliamentary 
majority  to  cut  off  almost  all  debate  on 
Its  legislative  program  and  to  make  pro- 
found changes  in  its  country's  legal  order 
overnight. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  never  permit  this 
possibility  to  develop  in  America.  We 
shall  not  so  long  as  we  preserve  Inviolate 
the  right  to  full  and  free  debate  in  the 
Senate.  Such  debate  allows  for  the  ex- 
plicit confrontation  of  opposing  claims 
represented  by  different  Members. 
Through  such  confrontation  of  opposing 
claims,  through  extended  and  thorough 
arguments  for  and  against  such  claims. 
Members  may  come  to  recognize  rights 
which  they  had  not  sufficiently  consid- 
ered before.  And  when  argument  on 
both  or  all  sides  of  an  issue  elicits  recog- 
nition of  differing  claims,  adjustment  by 
law  of  opposing  interests  may  be  achieved 
and  a  more  comprehensive  level  of  jus- 
tice realized. 

This  is  the  business  of  the  Senate.  And 
in  this  cormection,  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion that  one  right  of  every  Senator 
which  must  be  defended  is  the  right  to 
listen,  the  right  to  hear  both  or  all  sides 
of  an  issue  argued  with  the  maximiun  of 
thought  and  the  minimum  of  haste.  The 
right  to  listen  is  particularly  indispen- 
sable to  me  as  a  new  Member.  I  sus- 
pect that  other  Senators  beginning  their 
first  terms  may  feel  as  I  do.  Those  of 
us  who  are  new  to  the  Senate  must  feel 
the  tremendous  responslbiUty  which  our 
constituents  have  given  us —  the  respon- 
sibility to  represent  their  rights  in  the 
legislative  process.  I  know,  for  my  own 
part,  that  I  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
before  I  can  be  an  effective  participant 


in  the  legislative  process.  To  modify  the 
rules  of  debate  in  the  Senate  would  deny 
to  those  of  us  who  are  new  the  right  to 
listen  and  the  right  to  learn. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  argument 
made  by  those  who  wish  to  make  it  easier 
to  close  off  debate  in  the  Senate  is  that 
no  minority  should  be  able  to  hinder  the 
majority  in  carrying  through  its  legis- 
lative will. 

Against  this  contention,  I  should  Uke 
to  point  out  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  mean  to  establish  that 
kind  of  government  which  would  best 
faciUtate  the  unobstructed  rule  of  a  na- 
tional majority  or  of  a  parliamentary 
majority.  Indeed,  they  deliberately 
placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  majority 
despotism.  They  intended,  rather,  to  es- 
tablish a  government  designed  to  give  se- 
curity to  the  rights  of  people.  And  they 
knew  that  the  greater  number  does  not 
make  right  because  it  is  the  majority. 
Law  is  meant  to  secure  to  every  man 
what  belongs  to  him,  and  no  majority 
on  earth  has  the  right  to  take  from  him 
what  is  his  own. 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  President,  legislators 
on  every  level  of  government,  Federal, 
State,  and  local — represent  not  merely 
nvimbers  of  nameless  and  homogeneous 
people.  Legislators  are  meant  to  repre- 
sent the  rights  and  legitimate  interests 
of  their  constituents.  Rights  ought  to 
be  represented  in  the  legislative  process 
and  secured  by  law  because  they  are 
rights  and  not  merely  because  of  the 
numbers  of  people  whose  rights  and  in- 
terests they  are. 

The  present  requirement  for  cloture 
under  rule  XXH  insures  that  a  minority 
of  Senators  shall  not  be  denied  the  right 
to  represent  the  legitimate  interests  of 
their  constituents  in  opposition  to  a  nu- 
merical majority  determined  to  effect  its 
will  in  disregard  of  those  interests. 
Surely,  any  Member  who  hesitates  to  as- 
sert that  the  majority  makes  right  must 
hesitate  likewise  to  facilitate  cloture  by 
modifying  rule  XXTT. 

Before  any  change  in  the  present  clo- 
ture rule  is  made,  I  suggest  that  Mem- 
bers consider  also  that  they,  as  Senators, 
represent  the  people  In  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent way  than  do  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Seats  in  the 
House  are  apportioned  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  population,  and  the  House 
may  be  said  therefore  to  represent  the 
American  people  as  such,  on  a  national 
basis.  The  Senate  also  represents  the 
people,  but  it  represent  the  people  of  the 
States,  and  the  people  of  each  one  of  the 
States  have  the  same  number  of  Sena- 
tors to  represent  them  as  the  people  in 
every  other  one  of  the  States.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  only  a  national,  but  also  a 
Federal,  body.  It  is  representative  at 
once  of  the  people  and  of  the  States  as 
States. 

Every  Member  knows  that  commu- 
nities of  interest  arise  within  geograph- 
ical areas  such  as  counties,  cities,  and 
States.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  Sen- 
ators have  the  duty  to  represent  the 
communities  of  interest  in  their  States. 
There  are  genuine,  important,  and  very 
different  interests  throughout  our  coun- 
try. Freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate 
should  insure  that  each  of  these  interests 
receives  due  consideration  in  the  business 


of  making  national  laws  affecting  those 
having  such  interests.  No  national  ma- 
jority should  have  power  to  override 
minority  rights.  The  freedom  of  Sen- 
ators to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  rights  and 
interests  which  concern  the  people  of 
their  States  should  make  possible  the 
salutary  defense  of  minority  rights 
against  majoritarian  despotism. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  Senate  preserve  for  its 
Members  the  right  to  listen  and  the  right 
to  learn.  I  said  that  these  rights  are  par- 
ticularly important  to  new  Members  with 
less  experience.    But  the  very  fact  that  it 
is  the  business  of  Congress  to  formulate 
legislation  for  the  entire  country,  and 
the  fact  that  Members'  experience  and 
knowledge  are  primarily  of  the  interests 
of  the  people  in  their  States,  mean  that 
the  right  io  listen  and  the  right  to  learn 
are  indispensable  for  every  Member.    Is 
there  any  Senator  possessed  of  such  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
every  section  of  our  country  that  without 
further  education  of  a  kind — the  kind  of 
education  to  be  derived  from  exhaustive 
debate — he  can  give  full  consideration  to 
interests  shared  by  people  in  States  of  the 
East  and  West,  North  and  South?     Is 
there  any  Senator  who  would  presume  to 
propose  laws  binding  on  the  people  of  a 
State  far  distant  from  his  own  without 
giving  careful  and  patient  attention  to 
Senators  from  that  State  who  have  the 
most  direct  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  problems  and  needs  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  people  whom  they  repre- 
sent? 

Or  should  any  group  of  Senators,  be- 
cause they  are  in  the  majority  or  because 
the  combined  niunbers  of  people  they 
represent  are  a  majority  of  the  Nation 
feel  justified  on  the  basis  of  numbers  in 
denying  to  other  Senators  freedom  to 
make  known  to  the  majority  the  points 
of  view  and  the  communities  of  interest 
shared  by  people  in  their  own  States? 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  wisely 
undertook  to  counterbalance  and  limit 
every  kind  of  power  which  the  Constitu- 
tion grants.  Legislative  authority  is  lim- 
ited by  enumeration  of  the  ix>wers  of 
Congress  and  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
executive  and  judicial  branches.  These 
latter  branches  are  likewise  limited  and 
balanced. 

But  there  remains  another  kind  of 
power  which  must  also  be  limited — the 
power  of  the  majority.  Limitation  of 
majority  power  is  more  urgent  today 
than  ever  before,  perhaps,  because  there 
appears  to  be  an  increasing  number  of 
people  today  who  take  the  term  "liberal- 
ism" to  mean  the  right  to  free  use  of 
political  power. 

It  seems  to  be  more  and  more  an  ac- 
cepted proposition,  for  example,  that  the 
President,  because  he  is  elected,  in  reality, 
by  a  national  majority,  should  have  his 
own  legislative  program  carried  through 
Congress  with  a  minimum  of  opposition. 
Those  who  may  oppose  one  or  another 
part  of  the  President's  program  render 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  defying 
the  Nation's  will. 

At  the  same  time,  the  indispensable 
regulation  and  limitation  of  debate  in 
the  House  facilitate  control  over  the 
course  of  business  by  the  majority 
leadership  so  that  the  minority  can  offer 
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less  effective  opposition  than  can  a  mi- 
nority in  tlie  Senate.  In  this  connection, 
I  should  like  to  quote  a  statement  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  made  several  years  ago 
and  which  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
slorud  Digest  of  February  1953.  He 
said: 

If  the  majority  had  the  power,  such  as  you 
have  In  your  House  ol  Representatives,  to 
come  In  with  a  rule,  that  even  prevents  an 
amendment  to  a  bill,  that  the  debate  shall 
be  very  limited  on  a  bill,  and  permit  a  bare 
majority  to  Jam  through  such  a  proposal,  not 
only  would  the  Senate  lose  Its  value  as  a 
bulwark  of  Individual  liberty  in  this  country, 
but  It  would  be  subordinated  completely  to 
the  win  of  the  party  In  power. 

The  many  are  not  always  right.  Just 
as  they  are  not  always  wrong.  All  I  ask 
Is  a  safeguard  to  insure  that  when  they 
are  wrong  and  the  few  are  right  that  the 
ideas  of  the  few  have  time  to  be  heard, 
to  be  planted  and  to  grow. 

As  James  Roscoe  Day  said: 

The  Individual  champion  of  a  cause  Is 
more  likely  to  have  thought  seriously  and 
safely  that  the  blind  followers  of  partisan 
leaders.  The  world's  history  is  strewn  thick 
With  such  incidents.  Nearly  all  of  the  great 
issues  have  been  lamentably  in  the  minority 
and  the  men  who  have  stood  In  the  front  of 
them  have  had  to  bear  abuse. 

The  great  consideration  is  not  the  voices 
Of  today  but  the  voices  of  the  tomorrows 
Into  wlilch  Will  be  streaming  the  light  of  ac- 
complished facta. 

It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  the  voice  of  prog- 
ress wlU  be  vindicated  by  the  ages.  To  pro- 
test small  concepts,  to  champion  great  pro- 
portions Is  sure  prophecy.  It  Is  out  in  that 
direction  that  we  find  the  purpose  and  plans 
of  God.  It  Is  out  in  that  direction  that  we 
follow  the  orbit  of  large  and  noble  human 
events. 

The  right  to  be  heard  is  Inherent  In  man 
and  fundamental  in  his  free  land.  The  right 
to  be  followed  must  depend  upon  what  rea- 
son and  sound  arguments  he  makes  known. 

If  no  age,  neither  his  own  nor  any  suc- 
ceeding one,  hears  him,  he  has  spoken  in 
vain.  If  he  utters  truth  and  wisdom,  some- 
where at  some  time  It  will  accomplish  that 
whereunto  it  Is  sent.  It  will  not  return  void. 
If  It  proves  to  be  a  mistake,  nevertheless  he 
who  Bp>eaks  his  convictions  has  the  ennobling 
satisfaction  of  having  obeyed  the  command 
of  duty  as  he  saw  it. 

It  has  been  argued,  Mr.  President,  that 
our  governmental  system  and  its  two- 
thirds  rule  are  wrong  because  no  other 
corresponding  body  in  any  other  country 
adheres  to  this  principle. 

That  argument  is  Invalid. 

Given  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world  today,  it  would  be  my  po- 
sition that  perhaps  other  nations  should 
be  copying  what  we  do  rather  than  our 
looking  to  them  for  precedents  and  pro- 
cedures. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  the  heaidy  haze  of  oratory 
clears  away,  we  rai5  ourselves  in  debat- 
ing this  Issue,  face  to  face  with  one,  sim- 
ple basic  question.  Will  we  continue  to 
guarantee  that  a  group  of  men  in  the 
UJ3.  Senate — whomever  they  may  be  and 
whatever  the  Issue — shall  have  the  right 
to  defend  their  position  within  reason- 
able limits  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

As  one  who  has  watched  this  body  with 
great  respect  and  admiration  from  afar 
for  many  years,  and  who  now  Is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  Join  in  its  councils,  I 
prayerfully  hope  so. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  the  very  fine  and  able  speech 
he  is  making  on  this  Eubject. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  hopes  be- 
fore this  debate  is  concluded  that  he 
will  have  an  occasion  to  address  himself 
to  this  subject  also. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  there 
was  a  fight  over  a  change  in  the  rules, 
in  1949.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration at  that  time,  and  to  stand  for 
the  position  for  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  contending  at  this 
time. 

It  certainly  entailed  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  and  diligence  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to 
study  this  matter  to  the  extent  he  has 
done  in  order  to  make  his  views  avail- 
able to  the  Senate. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  very 
diligent  efforts  to  prepare  himself  and 
for  the  very  fine  speech  he  has  made  on 
this  occasion. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  remarks. 


THE  PROPOSED  MERGER  OF  AMERI- 
CAN BROADCASTING  CO.  AND  IN- 
TERNATIONAL TELEPHONE  & 
TELEGRAPH  CO. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  country  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  merger  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  and  Inter- 
national Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Many  times  I  have  been  critical  of  the 
Justice  Department  for  not  actively  and 
more  vigorously  pursuing  the  antitrust 
laws  of  this  Nation.  In  this  instance, 
however,  I  believe  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  in  error.  As  a  matter  of  con- 
science and  consistency,  I  feel  I  should 
make  my  position  clear  with  regard  to 
this  matter. 

I  served  as  chairman  of  the  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  for  so  many  years  that 
I  have  almost  forgotten  when  it  started. 
Last  year  I  resigned  that  seat  in  order 
that  one  of  our  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], might  make  a  contribution  more 
fully  in  that  field. 

Over  many  yean  it  has  been  my  feel- 
ings that  the  purpose  of  the  antitrust 
laws  should  be  to  stimulate  vigorous 
competition  rather  than  to  stifle  it  In 
any  respect. 

The  action  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  on  which  that  Com- 
mission acted  properly,  in  my  opinion. 


would  make  it  possible  for  a  third  net- 
work, ABC,  which  up  imtil  now  has  had 
difficulty  in  competing  with  the  other 
two  giants.  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
and  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  to 
merge  with  a  large  company,  acquiring 
able  management,  a  better  corporate 
structure,  and  putting  the  corporation  in 
a  position  where  it  could  more  effectively 
compete  with  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
which,  as  we  all  know,  is  owned  by  Radio 
Corp.  of  America. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  this 
merger  were  permitted  to  go  into  effect, 
it  would  mean  the  capital  structure  of 
that  third  network  would  be  parallel  to 
that  of  the  other  two  networks. 

Most  people  share  the  belief  that  at 
this  time  American  Broadcasting  Co.  is 
not  in  any  position  to  give  very  effective 
competition  to  CBS,  much  less  NBC. 

Speaking  only  as  one  Senator,  and  I 
mean  to  cast  no  reflection,  on  a  Sunday 
night,  for  example,  one  may  turn  the  TV 
dial  to  that  beautiful  color  of  NBC  and 
just  leave  it  there.  Once  in  a  while  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.  may  come 
through  with  a  program  such  as  "The 
Honeymooners,"  with  "The  Jackie  Glea- 
son  Show,"  for  which  they  undoubtedly 
pay  a  huge  sum  of  money,  and  put  it  in  a 
position  to  have  some  people  turn  their 
dial  away  from  channel  4.  I  regret  to 
say  that  very  seldom  on  prime  time  are 
there  many  people  who  turn  to  channel  7, 
which  is  the  ABC  outlet. 

What  American  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
the  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
seek  to  do  is  to  join  and  present  such 
strength  that  they  can  have  parallel  or- 
ganizations to  the  other  two  major  na- 
tional broadcasting  companies. 

In  my  judgment,  if  the  proposed  merg- 
er were  permitted  to  go  into  effect,  the 
competition  would  be  more  vigorous,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  more  vigorous  competi- 
tion the  public  would  get  better  per- 
formances. 

Many  Senators  are  aware  of  what  has 
happened  with  regard  to  the  televising  of 
sports.  There  has  been  tremendous  bid- 
ding to  televise  great  sports  programs. 
Because  there  has  been  so  much  avail- 
able in  the  way  of  showing  sports  over 
television  for  the  public  to  view,  there 
has  been  outstanding  showing  of  sports. 
This  has  been  of  tremendous  help  to  col- 
leges, professional  football,  and  profes- 
sional baseball,  so  much  so  that  the  in- 
come from  television  is  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  income  to  professional 
football  and  a  major  item  of  income  to 
professional  baseball  teams. 

In  my  view,  as  one  who  has  spent  a 
great  many  years  studying  antitrust 
problems,  it  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  have  a  third  network,  compete 
fully  a  network  which  does  not  have 
complete  nationwide  coverage  now.  Ap- 
proval of  the  merger  would  permit  this 
company  to  more  effectively  compete 
with  the  two  major  networks. 

In  saying  that,  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  concerned,  I  would 
have  no  objection  if  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  wanted  to  per- 
mit a  fourth  or  fifth  or  sixth  network  to 
be  able  to  engage  in  such  competition  as 
can  be  generated.  But  it  seems  strange 
that  the  Justice  Department  would  have 
sat  idly  by  while  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  grew  as  a  part  of  Radio 


Corp.  of  America,  while  the  Federal 
Communications  assigned  NBC  what  at 
that  time  was  a  monopoly  of  color  televi- 
sion rights,  and  waited  a  long  time  before 
it  began  to  approve  others  in  that  neia 
and  to  open  color  television  to  other 
networks;  permitted  all  the  strength  of 
that  network  to  grow,  and  now  is  not 
nennitted  to  let  a  third  network  merge 
with  a  company  so  that  It  can  have  a 
parallel  organization  so  that  it  can  com- 
pete with  the  two  broadcasting  giants. 

We  all  saw  when  I.T.  &  T.,  bought  the 
Avis  car  rental  concern,  and  how  it  be- 
came more  competitive  with  the  Hertz 
car  rental  concern.  Hertz  is  still  No.  1, 
but  as  a  result  of  that  merger.  Avis  has 
become  a  more  effective  No.  2  car  rental 
service,  right  behind  the  Hertz  Car 
Rental  Service.  The  Avis  people  have 
been  able  to  Improve  their  service,  and 
they  have  been  able  to  offer  much  more 
vigorous  competition  to  Hertz,  all  in  the 
pubUc  Interest,  by  stimulating  more  com- 
petition rather  than  less. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  well  that  we  pro- 
ceed in  that  direction,  and  I  must  W. 
having  reviewed  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
that  I  do  agree  with  him  about  this  mat- 
ter I  think  it  is  extremely  unfortunate 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  would 
have  done  as  it  did;  and  when  I  refer  to 
Justice,  I  am,  in  my  judgment,  talking 
about  only  one  man— Mr.  Turner,  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  or 
the  Antitrust  Division. 

If  those  pepole  intended  to  make  a  big 
antitrust  case  against  this  proposed 
merger,  they  certainly  should  have  done 
it  a  long  time  ago.  prior  to  the  time  that 
the  merger  was  announced,  and  without 
having  the  $69  million  unfavorable  im- 
pact upon  the  stock  of  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  and  ABC.  So  I 
feel  it  Is  sad  and  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
Turner  would  come  into  this  operation  so 
very  late,  and  seek  to  reverse  the  decision, 
when  it  was  clear  that  the  board  knew 
about  it  and  knew  his  views  when  the 
Federal  Communications  Conamisslon 
acted  on  the  proposal. 

There  is  a  new  member  on  the  Board, 
Mr  Johnson,  who  was  transferred  over 
from  Maritime.    In  that  area,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Johnson  made  himself  so  un- 
popular with  the  maritime  industry  that 
his  removal  from  that  position  was  dic- 
tated by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
made  countless  enemies,  both  for  him- 
self  and   the  Johnson  administration, 
from  top  to  bottom  of  that  industi-y.    It 
would  certainly  seem  unfortunate  if  Mr. 
Johnson  should  now  proceed  to  make 
himself  equally  as  unacceptable  to  the 
communications  industry  as  he  was  to 
the    maritime    industry.    But    now    It 
seems  he  is  trying  to  equal  that  record 
on  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission.   I  certainly  hope  that  will  not 
be  the  case,  but  one  gains  that  impres- 
sion. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  noted  with  great  interest  the 
President's  message  with  respect  to  the 


social  secmrity  program  and  the  public 
welfare  program.  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  do  it  justice,  although  I  have 
studied  it  with  a  more  or  less  cursory 
observation.  ' 

In  general.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  the 
President's  recommendations  are  in  the 
pubUc  interest,  and  that  they  make  good 
sense,  provided  we  can  afford  the  money 
that  would  be  required  by  this  proposed 
increase  in  social  security  benefits,  and 
with  regard  to  the  improvements  of  our 
public  welfare  program.  It  is  extremely 
appropriate  that  we  should  extend  medi- 
care benefits  to  disabled  persons,  as  is 
proposed  in  the  message,  and  the  in- 
crease in  benefits,  I  am  told,  will  remove 
1.5    million    people    from    the    poverty 

In  addition  to  that,  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  an  additional  4  mUUon  retired 
citizens,  as  well  as  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  widows  who  would  receive  this 
benefit.  ,    ^^  __„ 

There  is  a  question  whether  we  can 
afford  the  tax  increase  which  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  that.  Assuming  the  House 
acts  on  this  bill  sometime  within  the 
next  few  months,  as  I  am  sure  it  ^L 
we  will  certainly  study  it  and  see  If  It  is 
necessary  to  increase  taxes,  particularly 
by  the  rate  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Perhaps  it  might  be  better  to 
simply  extend  the  tax  up  to  a  higher 
bracket,  rather  than  increase  the  rate  to 
the  extent  recommended  here. 

But  on  the  whole.  Mr.  President,  I  feel, 
and  I  think  most  Senators  feel,  that  this 
is  a  better  way  to  attack  poverty  than 
some  of  the  other  programs  we  have  tried 
in  this  country— to  provide  adequate  so- 
cial security  and  retirement  benefits  so 
that  persons  who  have  worked  for  a  life- 
time and  have  earned  retirement  wUl  not 
have  to  apply  to  be  part  of  the  welfare 
burden  of  their  States,  but  that  their  to- 
come  from  social  security  sources  will  be 
adequate  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  such 
persons. 

Undoubtedly,  as  we  go  along  with  the 
bill,  there  will  be  suggestions  both  to  re- 
duce the  tax  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  also  to  provide  for  additional 
benefits.     The  Senate  has  consistently 
voted  to  increase  benefits  on  social  se- 
curity in  the  past,  when  we  have  had  a 
social  security  bUl  before  us.    The  Sen- 
ator  from   West  Virginia    [Mr.   Byrd] 
has  for  a  number  of  years,  been  trying 
to  do  something  about  the  retirement  age 
for  men,  feeling  that  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  beyond  age  60, 
but  not  having  attained  the  age  of  65. 
who    for  one  reason  or  other,  feel  it 
necessary  to  retire,  even  though  they  are 
not  disabled.    In  many  instances,  they 
have  lost  a  job  and  simply  carmot  find 
other   employment,    and    retirement    is 
pushed  upon  them  against  their  will. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  will 
undoubtedly  offer  h^  amendment  again, 
if  he  has  not  already  done  so.  Seeing 
him  here,  I  hasten  to  assure  him  that  the 
committee  will  certainly  consider  his  pro- 
posal The  Senators  knows  we  have  ac- 
cepted that  amendment  in  earlier  years 
in  other  bills,  and  when  we  have  a  social 
security  bill  before  us.  I  certainly  will 
urge  the  committee  to  consider  the 
matter. 


Mr. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
offered  such  an  amendment,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  the  assurance  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  today  that  that 
amendment  will  be  carefully  and  favor- 
ably considered.  I  feel,  as  does  he,  that 
there  are  many  individuals  who,  having 
reached  the  age  of  60  years  and  being  dis- 
abled to  a  point,  are  unable  to  find  on- 
ployment,  and  yet  they  are  not  disabled 
to  the  extent  that  they  can  quaJify  for 
disabiUty  benefits  under  the  social  se- 
curity program. 

So  this  amendment  would  permit  tnem 
to  retire  at  age  60  and  accept  an  actu- 
arially reduced  benefit,  and  thus  have  an 
income,  and  not  be  forced  to  rely  upon 
some  welfare  program  in  order  to  make 
ends  meet  imtU  they  reach  the  age  of  62 
or  65. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  considera- 
tion, and  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  had  rather 
anticipated  that  such  a  recommendation 
would  be  in  the  President's  message,  be- 
cause it  does  contain  merit.  It  has  had 
the  confidence  of  the  Senate  expressed  In 
it  a  number  of  times,  and  it  was  some- 
what surprising  to  me  it  was  not  included 
in  the  President's  suggestions. 

But,  as  the  Senator  so  weU  knows,  ttoe 
President  has  done  what  he  thinks  he 
ought  to  do.  He  has  discharged  his  duty 
as  the  good  Lord  gives  him  the  light  to  see 
it  and  we  now  have  our  duty.  The 
President  proposes  in  this  case,  and  It 
will  be  up  to  us  to  dispose  of  it. 

We  Will  undoubtedly  pass  a  social  se- 
curity blU.  We  will  undoubtedly  increase 
benefits.  We  will  increase  them  as  much 
as  we  think  we  can  afford  to  Increase 
social  security  benefits,  the  tax  part  of  It 
being  a  major  Item  in  the  minds  of  a 
great  number  of  us. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  tiiat  we 
can  continue  to  foUow  the  sound  pro- 
cedure which  we  have  followed  in  years 
gone  by,  in  dealing  with  social  secunty 
bills.  We  In  the  Senate  have  never  voted 
a  social  security  Increase  in  benefits 
without  providing  whatever  tax  may  be 
necessary  to  finance  it.  It  is  urged  by 
some  that  some  benefits  could  be  in- 
creased without  increasing  the  social  se- 
curity tax.  We  will,  of  course,  consider 
their  views  when  that  measure  is  before 


US 

i  suspect,  however,  that  the  Senate  will 
be  disposed  to  go  much  farther  than 
those  who  hold  such  views.  We  have 
done  so  in  earUer  years,  and  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  the  Senate  will  not  rec- 
ommend something  that  costs  a  great 
deal  less  than  the  President  has  sug- 
gested. ,   _    . 

In  doing  so.  I  hope  very  much  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  avoid  any  greater  tax 
Increase  than  Is  absolutely  necessary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    BYRD    of   West    Virginia.    Mr. 

President,  if  there  is  no  further  business 

to  come  before  the  Senate,  in  accordance 

with  the   order  previously  entered.  I 
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move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  17  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
January  24. 1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  23  (legislative  day  of 
January  19).  1967: 

In  the  AiH  POBCi: 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  the  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  35  and  sec- 
tions 8373  and  8376  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code: 

To  be  major  generals 
Brig.  Gen.  John  S.  Bagby.  FV406530,  Air 
Force  Rescfve* 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  P.  Goldsworthy, 
PV398709,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Lang,  Jr.,  PV569020, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  S.  Patton,  FV1851377,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
Col.  James  E.  Fain,  Jr.,  PV571605,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Samuel  P.  Goddard.  Jr.,  PV561102.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Ben  J.  Manglna,  FV490249,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  B.  Mautz,  FV1820787,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Jack  R.  Miller,  FV352874,  Air  Force 
T)  AQ  p  T*  V  e 

Col.  Leon  C.  Packer,  FV432101,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Kenneth  C.  Spengler,  FV385107,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Prank  H.  Spink,  Jr.,  FV562106,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  In  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  8218,  8351,  8363,  and 
8392,  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 


To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  G.  Johnson,  FG421750, 
Oklahoma  Air  National  Guard. 

Brig.  Gen.  Etonald  J.  Strait,  FG796042,  New 
Jersey  Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.   Robert  E.   Buechler,  FG666236,   Mis- 
souri Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Doyle  W.  Hastle,  PG722064,  Oklahoma 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  PaullE.  Hoover,  FG2083068,  Ohio  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Victor  F.  Kllkowskl,  FG824646,  Mary- 
land Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Joe  P.  Mels,  Pa2006856,  Colorado  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Peter  R.  PhllUpy,  PG701154,  Pennsyl- 
vania Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Oliver  S.  Ryerson,  FG680085,  Wiscon- 
sin Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Alfred  C.  Schwab,  Jr.,  FG727560,  Min- 
nesota Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Marvel  M.  Taylor,  Jr.,  FG739362,  Cali- 
fornia Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Edwin  Warfield  III.  FG829783,  Mary- 
land Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Rodger  D.  Yovmg,  FG2043130,  Montana 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Joseph  D.  Zlnk.  PG825058,  New  Jersey 
Air  National  Guard. 

In  THt  Abmt 

The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  lOi  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  respoDslblllty  designated  by 
the  President  \mder  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 
*Lt.  Gen.  Theodore  John  Conway,  019015, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
•MaJ.  Gen.  Arthur  Sylvester   Collins,  Jr., 
021260,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general, U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  1«,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284,  3306,  a&d  3307: 


To  be  major  generals 
Maj.     Gen.     George     Stafford    Eckhardt, 
019786,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  George  Vernon  Underwood,  Jr., 
020679,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brlg.^ 
adler  general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Ma].  Gen.  Woodrow  Wilson  Stromberg, 
020728,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  James  Howard  Skeldon,  020831, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  Jay  Hayes  m,  O20134, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Leonard  Copeland  Shea,  020231, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  William  Nels  RedUng,  031516, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Frederick  James  Clarke,  020572, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  George  Henry  Walker,  020617. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  Stuart  O'Malley,  Jr., 
020682,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Edward  Chrysostom  David  Scher- 
rer,  020690,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  William  Andrew  Enemark, 
020879,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

To  be  brigadier  general 

•Col.  William  Ambrose  Hamrlck,  038878, 
U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Marine  Cohps 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major  general : 

Douglas  J.  Peacher 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general : 

John  R.  Blandford 

William  J.  Weinstein 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NKW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23,  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  49  years 
ago,  on  January  22,  1918,  a  land  became 
free,  and  a  magnificent  people  rejoiced 
that  dreams  harbored  for  hundreds  of 
years  had  been  realized.  That  land  was 
the  beautiful  Ukraine,  beloved  homeland 
of  more  than  40  million  people.  Today 
we  observe  the  anniversary  of  a  glorious 
day  in  their  history. 

The  Independence  celebrated  so 
proudly  on  that  January  day  proved  fleet- 
ing, for  the  Ukraine  was  soon  set  upon 
from  all  directions  by  those  covetous  of 
her  abundant  natural  resources  and 
strategic  geographic  location.  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  were  among  the 
first  to  invade,  installing  a  puppet  ruler 
to  oversee  the  land.    After  defeat  in  the 


war,  Germany  and  Austria-Himgary 
withdrew,  leaving  a  power  vacuum  at 
once  filled  by  France.  Poland  invaded 
in  an  attempt  to  annex  Ukrainian  land 
west  of  the  Dneiper  River.  White  Rus- 
sians and  Bolshevfes  turned  the  lovely 
Uttle  land  into  a  bloody  battlefield.  Fi- 
nally, in  November  1922,  the  Ukrainians 
witnessed  the  sad  ending  to  a  chapter  in 
their  heroic  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence. Only  a  few  short  years  after 
their  magnificent  trixunph,  they  were 
forced  to  bow  to  Russian  tyranny. 

Yet  through  all  the  dark  years  of  for- 
eign subjugation  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  carefully  preserved  their  national 
heritage.  They  have  never  forgotten 
that  wonderful  yet  fieeting  moment  of 
independence.  They  have  never  ceased 
to  revere  the  words  of  the  poet  laureate 
of  the  Ukraine,  Taras  Shevchenko,  who 
pled  for  a  Ukrainian  national  leader  to 
arise,  who,  as  tiie  American  leader 
George  Washington,  would  bring  his 
people  out  of  bondage: 

When  win  we  receive  our  Washington. 
With  a  new  and  righteous  law?  And  receive 
him  we  will  some  day  .  .  ! 


We  then  may  all  take  inspiration  from 
the  wonderful  example  of  the  Ukrainian 
people,  who  never  flinch  in  the  face  ol 
adversity,  who  triumph  over  hardship, 
and  who  have  never  lost  their  undying 
will  to  be  free.  On  this,  their  independ- 
ence day,  we  salute  them  and  join  with 
them  in  the  prayer  that  they  may  soon 
realize  their  goal  of  freedom. 


Fine  Renews  Fight  for  Lower  Social 
Secnrity  Age 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23.  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  legislation  to  provide  that 
full  benefits  under  social  security  shall  be 
paid  to  men  at  age  60  and  to  women  at 


age  55.    I  hope  the  House  will  favor  this 
important  legislation. 

If  eel  strongly  that  it  would  be  a  wise 
move  to  make  social  security  beneflte 
available  to  men  at  60  and  women  at  55. 
Not  only  is  such  a  move  warranted  by 
Jonsiderations  of  allowing  our  senior 
St^ens  to  commence  their  leisure  years 
at  an  earlier  date,  but  it  is  suggested  by 
technological  evolution. 

If  we  lower  the  retirement  age,  we  will 
create  new  job  opportunities  for  younger 
workers,  decrease  the  hardships  of  un- 
employment for  older  workers,  and  mod- 
ernize our  system  and  its  vital  protec- 
tion in  a  very  important  way.    It  is  be- 
coming clear  that  technological  evolu- 
tion is  reducing  the  number  of  hours  a 
day  that  the  average  worker  must  work 
so  that  the  total  work  force  may  meet 
society's   needs.    Why   should  not   the 
number  of  years  be  decreased  as  weU.  so 
that  our  workers  may  retire  at  an  earUer 
Me    to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  past 
labors?    I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to 
make  this  possible. 


will  continue  their  resistance  to  Soviet 
domination  On  the  49th  anidversaiy  of 
theh:  independence  day.  I  wish  ^^f  fm 
patience  and  fortitude  in  their  fight  for 
freedom. 


Senator  Nelion  Strikes  at  tlie  Heart  of 
the  Water  Pollution  Menace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 


Ukraiuan  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  23,  1967 


Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  marked  the  49th  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  independence,  which  was 
proclaimed  in  1918  in  the  tradition  of  our 
own  American  Revolution. 

This  precious  independence  was  short 
Uved  By  1920,  the  new  nation  had  be- 
come one  of  the  first  victims  of  Soviet  ex- 
pansion, which  had  followed  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  revolution  of  1917. 

Today  the  45  million  Ukrainians  con- 
stitute the  largest  minority  group  in  the 
sprawling  Soviet  empire.  These  hardy 
people  have  been  subjected  to  Soviet  nile 
lor  47  years,  but  have  never  lost  the 
Ukrainian  spirit  of  independence. 

The  Ukraine  is  the  breadbasket  of  tne 
Soviet  Union.  The  leaders  of  Russia, 
czarist  as  well  as  Communist,  have  recog- 
nized this  fact,  and  this  explains  why 
Russia  robbed  Ukrainia  of  its  national 
Independence  only  2  years  after  earning 

The  Ukraine  is  called  a  "republic,"  but 
it  is  a  republic  in  name  only.  It  is  really 
a  province  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fortunately,  neither  the  Kremlin 
tyrants,  nor  their  minions  in  the  Ukraine, 
have  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  of  independence 
which  all  liberty-loving  Ukrainians  claim 
as  their  birthright.  ,    ,     ,      * 

As  long  as  that  noble  spirit  is  kept 
aUve;  as  long  as  the  ideal  of  national 
freedom  is  cherished  by  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine,  no  dictatorship  or  tyranny  can 
rob  the  Ukrainians  of  their  real  free- 
dom—the independence  of  their  hearts 
and  souls.  .^    ,  .. 

So  long  as  they  retain  that  Ideal,  they 


OP   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23, 1967 
Mr  REUSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  about  the  manifold  sources 
of  water  pollution  that  are  threatening 
the  existence  of  both  our  urban  and  our 
rural  areas.    An  excellent  article  pub- 
lished recently  on  the  subject  appears  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  Progressive. 
Written  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  this  article,  "The  National 
PoUution  Scandal,"  not  only  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem,  but  offers  nu- 
merous constructive  suggestions  on  how 
to  attack  this  grovrtng  menace. 
The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
The  National  PoLLtmoN  Scandal 
(By  Senator  Gatlord  A.  Nelson) 
The    natural    environment   of   America — 
the  woods  and  waters  and  wildlife,  the  clear 
air  and  blue  sky,  the  fertile  soil  and  the 
scenic    landscape— is    threatened    with    de- 
struction.    Our  growing  population  and  ex- 
panding industries,  the  explosion  of  scientific 
knowledge,  the  vast  Increase  In  Income  levels, 
leisure  time,  and  mobility— all  of  these  pow- 
erful trends  are  exerting  such  pressure  on 
our  natural  resources  that  many  of  them 
could  be  effectively  ruined  over  the  next  ten 
or  fifteen  years. 

Our  overcrowded  parks  are  becoming 
slums,  our  birds  and  wildlife  are  being 
driven  away  or  killed  outright.  Scenic  rural 
areas  are  blighted  by  Junkyards  and  bUl- 
boards,  and  neon  blight  soils  the  outskirts 
of  most  cities.  In  our  orgy  of  expansion,  we 
are  bulldozing  away  the  natural  landscape 
and  building  a  cold  new  world  of  concrete 
and  aluminum.  Strip  miners'  shovels  are 
tearing  away  whole  mountains  and  spreading 
uely  wastes  for  miles  around.  America  the 
affluent  is  well  on  the  way  to  destroying 
America  the  beautiful. 

Of  all  these  developments,  the  most  tragic 
and  the  most  costly  is  the  rapidly  mounting 
pollution  of  our  lakes  and  streams. 

Perhaps  the  pain  Is  more  Intense  for  a 
Senator  from  a  state  like  Wisconsin,  bor- 
dered on  three  sides  by  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Mississippi,  blessed  vrtih  8,000  Inland 
lakes  and  hundreds  of  rivers  and  trout 
streams.  Actually,  our  state  seems  rather 
fortunate  at  the  moment.  A  yachtsman  on 
Lake  Superior  can  raise  a  bucket  of  water 
stUl  crystal-clear  and  cold  enough  to  drink 
vrtth  delight.  Canoeists  on  the  St.  Croix  or 
Wolf  Rivers  still  shoot  through  frothing 
rapids  of  sparkling  water,  and  catch  fish  In 
the  deep,  swirling  pools. 

But  the  bell  is  tolling  for  Wisconsin  just 
as  for  all  the  nation.  A  recent  survey  of 
twelve  major  river  basins  In  southeastern 
Wisconsin  found  not  a  single  one  fit  even  for 
the  partial  body  contact  involved  in  fishing 
or  wading.  A  competent  governmental 
agency  concluded  that  754  miles  of  rivers  In 


this  region  had  been  turned  Into  open  sewers. 
Beaches  along  Lake  Michigan,  a  vast  blue  sea 
with  seemingly  limitless  quantities  of  fresn 
water,  are  being  closed  to  swlmmera.  A 
sordid  ocean  of  pollution  Is  pouring  into  •^e 
Mississippi  from  the  Minneapolis -St.  Paul 
urban  complex.  The  first  serious  signs  of 
pollution  are  soiling  Lake  Superior,  and  our 
kaall  inland  lakes  are,  one  by  one,  becoming 
murky  and  smelly  and  choked  with  algae. 

Elsewhere,  aU  across  the  nation,  the  same 
tragedy  is  being  enacted,  although  in  many 
areas  the  curtain  already  has  come  down. 
The  waters  are  already  ruined. 

Every  major  river  system  In  America  is 
seriously  poUuted,  from  the  Androscoggin  in 
Maine  to  the  Columbia  In  the  far  Nortti- 
west  The  rivers  once  celebrated  In  poetry 
and  song— the  Monongahela,  ttie  cn^^f'- 
land,  the  Ohio,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the 
Bio  Grande— have  been  blackened  with 
sewage,  chemicals,  oil.  and  trash.  They  are 
sewers  of  filth  and  disease. 

The  Monongahela,  which  drains  the  mlnmg 
and  industrial  areas  of  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  empties  the  equivalent  at 
200,000  tons  of  sulfuric  acid  each  year  Into 
the  Ohio  River- which  in  turn  la  the  watCT 
supply  for  millions  of  people  who  use  ana 
re-use  Ohio  River  water  many  times  over. 

National  attention  has  been  centered  on 
once  beautiful  Lake  Erie,  the  great  lake 
which  is  the  recreational  front  yard  of  Buf- 
falo. Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Detroit,  and 
which  suppUes  water  for  ten  million 
Americans.  t  „i,« 

A  Public  Health  Service  survey  of  Lake 
Erie  made  the  shocking  discovery  that.  In  the 
2,600  square  mUe  heart  of  the  lake,  there  was 
no  dissolved  oxygen  at  all  In  the  water.  T^e 
lake  in  this  vast  area  could  support  no  de- 
sirable aquatic  Ufe,  only  lowly  creatures  such 
as  bloodworms,  sludgeworms,  sowbugs,  and 
bloodsuckers.  ^^  ,      , ._ 

Along  with  the  germs  and  Industrial  acids 
which  pour  into  Lake  Erie  are  mUlions  of 
pounds  of  phosphates,  ^'"%J°'->Kredlent  m 
detergents.  Each  pound  of  P»^<^P^»^^  y>" 
propagate  700  pounds  of  algae.  Beneath  the 
waS  of  this  peat  lake,  largely  hidden  from 
sleht,  a  hideous,  cancer-like  growth  of  algae 
is  forming.  As  algae  blooms  and  dies.  It 
becomes  a  poUuUnt  Itself.  It  robs  the  lake 
of  still  more  oxygen— and  it  releases  the 
phosphate  to  grow  another  crop  of  algae. 

Lake  Erie  Is  a  product  of  Its  trlbutoiles.  A 
Public  Health  Service  study  of  these  Ameri- 
can sewers  is  horrifying  to  read. 

The     Maumee    River     flows     from    Port 
Wayne,    Indiana,    through    Defiance    and 
Napoleon,  Ohio,  and  on  to  Toledo,  where 
it  loins  the  lake.    Even  as  far  upstr^  as 
Fort    Wayne,     the     river    has    Insufficient 
oxygen  to  support  anything  but  trash  fish 
and   lower   organisms,   and   as   1*   Aoy^.*^; 
waid    Lake    Erie    conditions    get    steadily 
worse     The  count  of  conform  bacteria  runs 
as  high  as  24,000  times  the  allowable  mafl- 
mum  under  Federal  drinking  water  stand- 
ards      The  concentration  of  carboUc   acid, 
a   byproduct   of   steelmaklng,   runs   up   to 
137  times  the  allowable  maxlm\mi.    A  pac- 
ing company  dumps  136  pounds  of  oil  per 
day    into    the    Maumee    River.      A    P^tlng 
company     dumps     thirty-eight    pounds    of 
cyrnld^  per  day.    Defiance,  Ohio,  closes  It. 
sewage  plant  entirely  for  one  to  two  months 
each   year,   and    aU   Its   raw   sewage    goes 
directly   Into  the   Maiunee. 

Below  Defiance,  a  f  oundary  dump* 
cinders  and  ashes  Into  the  river.  The  Mau- 
mee is  joined  by  the  Auglaize  River,  which 
U  even  more  polluted  than  the  Maumee. 
and  Is  especially  rich  In  ammonia  com- 
pounds. ,. 

At  Napoleon,  Ohio,  the  dty  draws  Its 
drinking  water  from  the  sordid  Maumee. 
^d  a  soup  company  draws  off  ten  mlUlon 
gallons   a  day  for   soup   processing.    (The 
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firm  assures  me  that  Ita  modem  water 
treatment  plant,  complete  with  carbon 
filters,  can  "polish  the  water  to  a  high 
quality.") 

Below  Napoleon,  things  get  really  bad. 
Forty  per  cent  of  samples  taken  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  showed  presence  of  sal- 
monella, an  intestinal  bacteria  that  can  cau£e 
severe  illness.  As  the  Maumee  flows  Into 
Lake  Erie  at  Toledo,  it  gets  Its  final  dose 
of  pollution — the  effluent  from  the  Toledo 
sewage  plant  and  what  the  Public  Health 
Service  describes  as  "oil.  scum,  metallic 
deposits,  and  toxic  materials." 

Another  Lake  Erie  tributary — the  Cuya- 
hoga— which  flows  into  the  lake  at  Cleveland, 
Is  described  by  the  Public  Health  Service  as 
"debris-fllled,  oil-sUcked,  and  dirty-looking 
throughout."  It  is  loaded  with  coUIorm  bac- 
teria and  salmonella.  It  is  so  polluted  with 
oil  that  It  frequently  catches  flre.  Struc- 
tures known  as  "fire  breaks"  have  been  built 
out  into  the  river  to  flght  these  blazes.  In 
the  Cleveland  harbor,  the  Public  Health 
Service  could  flnd  virtually  no  conventional 
aquatic  life.  However,  the  sludgeworms 
which  thrive  on  organic  matter  were  well 
represented — 400,000  per  square  meter  on  the 
harbor  bottom. 

That  Is  the  story  of  Lake  Erie,  and  al- 
though It  is  so  shocking  and  disgusting  as 
to  deserve  urgent  national  attention,  it  is  not 
unique.  Southern  Lake  Michigan,  ringed 
with  oil  refineries,  steel  mills,  and  municipal 
sewage  outfalls,  may  be  even  worse.  Scien- 
tists estimate  that  it  would  take  100  years 
to  replace  the  polluted  water  of  southern 
Lake  Michigan,  and  some  consider  the  pollu- 
tion in  this  area  Irreversible. 

We  have  our  own  Wisconsin  pollution 
scandal  in  Green  Bay,  a  magnificent  recrea- 
tional body  of  water  in  northeastern  Wis- 
consin, widely  known  as  a  yachtsman's  para- 
dise and  site  ot  a  multlmilllon  dollar  resort 
Industry.  This  "Cape  Cod  of  Wisconsin"  is 
threatened  vrtth  ruin  by  a  tide  of  pollution 
which  Is  moving  up  the  bay  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  one  mile  per  year.  The  pollution 
comes  from  rivers  such  as  the  Pox,  the  Pesh- 
tlgo,  the  Oconto,  and  the  Menominee,  which 
drain  large  areas  of  Wisconsin  and  northern 
Michigan. 

The  experience  in  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  Green  Bay  has  convinced  many 
experts  of  this  chilling  fact:  It  is  a  definite 
possibility  that  the  Great  Lakes — the  great- 
est single  source  of  fresh  water  in  the  world — 
could  be  effectively  destroyed  by  pollution  In 
the  years  ahead.  If  this  were  to  happen,  it 
would  be  the  greatest  natural  resource  dis- 
aster in  modern  history. 

That  is  the  outline  of  this  new  American 
tragedy.  The  obvious  question  now  is,  what 
can  be  done  about  it? 

First,  I  think  we  must  learn  what  a  com- 
plex and  widespread  problem  we  face  in 
water  pollution.  Like  crime,  like  death  on 
the  highway,  pollution  is  a  social  problem 
Which  extends  throughout  our  society. 
There  is  no  single  villain,  and  there  is  no 
simple  answer.  It  must  be  attacked  for 
what  it  is — a  sinister  byproduct  of  the  pros- 
perous, urbanized,  Industrialized  world  in 
which  we  live. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  ride  off  in  pur- 
suit of  Just  one  villain — such  as  city  sewage, 
or  industrial  waste,  or  detergents,  or  toilet 
wastes  from  boats:  this  Is  a  battle  which 
must  be  fought  with  skill  and  courage  on 
many  different  fronts.  Nor  should  we  be 
fooled  by  the  strategy  of  many  polluters,  who 
argue.  In  effect:  "The  pollution  which  we 
cause  is  minor  compared  to  the  big,  nation- 
wide problem.  Why  not  leave  us  alone  and 
go  after  the  big  offenders?"  Even  some  of 
the  lesser  offenders  in  the  pollution  crisis 
could  ruin  us  In  time. 

The  primary  sources  of  pollution  are  these: 

MtrNTciPAi,  SEWAGE — ^Despite  heroic  efforts 
and  heavy  investments  by  many  cities,  our 
municipal  sewage  treatment  plants  are  woe- 


tullj  inadequate.  Some  cities  have  no  treat- 
ment at  all;  others  remove  only  part  of  the 
pollutants  found  in  sevage.  As  a  result,  the 
efiSuent  discharged  Iqt  our  cities  today 
(treated  and  untreated)  Is  equivalent  to  the 
untreated  sewage  from  a  nation  of  seventy- 
five  million  people. 

Industrial  poixirnoir — is  roughly  twice  as 
big  a  problem  as  municipal  sewage.  Despite 
tremendous  investments  in  research  and 
treatment  plant  construction  by  some  indus- 
tries, the  overall  record  is  terrible.  Some 
industries  feel  they  casnot  remain  competi- 
tive if  they  spend  heavily  for  treatment 
plants.  Communities  and  States  are  reluc- 
tant to  push  them  too  far.  As  a  result, 
industrial  wastes  (treated  and  untreated) 
now  discharged  into  oiir  waters  are  presently 
equal  1>o  the  untreate€  sewage  of  a  nation 
of  165  million  people. 

Septic  tanks — Vast  sections  of  the  nation 
have  no  sewer  collection  or  treatment  system 
at  all.  In  such  areas,  underground  septic 
tanks,  often  poorly  made  and  undersized, 
are  expected  to  distribute  wastes  into  the 
soil.  They  overflow  into  natviral  water- 
covirses,  they  leak  bacteria  and  detergents 
into  underground  wells,  and  they  are  destroy- 
ing lakes  by  filling  tbein  with  nutrients  that 
foster  heavy  growths  of  algae. 

Ships  and  marine  terminals — In  selected 
areas,  the  discharge  of  toilet  wastes,  oil, 
garbage,  and  rubbish  f^om  ships  and  shore- 
line installations  is  a  major  problem.  For 
some  reason,  this  form  of  pollution  is  widely 
tolerated  and  enforcement  of  laws  forbidding 
It  is  virtually  nonexistent. 

Pesticides — The  terrifying  prospect  of 
spreading  poison  all  over  the  globe  confronts 
us.  We  now  use  more  than  700  million 
pounds  a  year  of  synthetic  pesticides  and 
agricultural  chemicals  of  45,000  varieties. 
This  volume  is  expected  to  Increase  tenfold 
in  the  next  twenty  years.  Many  of  these 
poisons  persist  forever  in  the  envirorunent, 
and  their  concentration  builds  up  geomet- 
rically as  they  progrees  through  the  food 
chain  (water,  seaweed,  fish,  birds,  mammals) . 
DDT  residue  has  beea  discovered  in  pen- 
guins in  Antarctica,  in  reindeer  in  Alaska,  in 
seals,  and  In  fish  caught  In  remote  areas  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  One  part  of  DDT  In  one 
billion  parts  of  water  will  kill  blue  crabs  In 
eight  days. 

Silt — One  of  the  most  serious  pollutants 
all  over  the  world  is  the  dirt  which  washes 
into  our  waters  from  off  the  land.  This 
somewhat  natural  problem  is  disastrously  ag- 
gravated by  contemporary  trends — wide- 
spread clearing  of  land  for  subdivisions  and 
shopping  centers;  construction  of  highways 
and  parking  lots  (whlcih  cause  rapid  runoff) 
and  the  intensive  development  of  lakeshores 
and  riverbanks.  Controlling  surface  runoff 
and  the  siltation  which  it  causes  Is  compli- 
cated by  our  patchwork  of  political  bound- 
aries and  the  lack  of  coordinated  govern- 
ment planning. 

Detergents.  fertilizIss.  and  other  chem- 
icals— Some  of  these  commonly  used  sub- 
stances pass  through  efvcn  good  waste  treat- 
ment systems  and  become  persistent  pollut- 
ants. Such  pollution  can  be  eliminated 
only  by  changing  the  composition  of  such 
substances,  regulating  their  use,  or  devising 
new  removal  techniques. 

Obviously,  any  nation-wide  problem  made 
up  of  so  many  elements  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  attack.  Yet  I  ttelleve  that  the  rapid- 
ly accelerating  destruction  of  our  natural 
resources  is  our  number  one  domestic  prob- 
lem, and  the  greatest  of  all  our  resource 
problems  Is  water  pollution.  If  we  are  to 
meet  this  pollution  threat.  If  we  are  to  save 
the  waters  of  America  end  preserve  this  most 
Indispensable  part  of  our  natural  environ- 
ment, we  must  make  the  war  on  pollution  a 
high  priority  matter  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment— local,  state  and  Federal — and  we 
must  insist  that  private  Industry  do  like- 
wise. 


Baffling  and  compUcated  as  the  pollution 
problem  is.  It  Is  not  Insoluble.  There  is  no 
reason  In  the  world  why  a  great  and  pros- 
perous  nation,  with  the  money  and  know- 
how  to  shoot  man  to  the  moon,  cannot  pre- 
vent its  lakes  and  rivers  from  being  de- 
stroyed  and  Its  llfe-glvlng  water  supplies 
endangered. 

Just  as  there  Is  no  single  cause  of  pol- 
lution,  so  Is  there  no  single  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Consider  the  question  of  what  to  do  about 
municipal  sewage  and  industrial  wastes. 
Why  do  we  tolerate  a  situation  where  these 
two  sources  alone  pour  into  our  waters  each 
year  the  equivalent  of  the  completely  un- 
treated sewage  of  a  nation  of  240  million 
persons? 

In  the  case  of  municipal  sewage.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  lack  of  money,  aggra- 
vated in  some  cases  by  a  shocking  lack  oi 
public  concern.  There  are  now  more  than 
1300  communities  which  have  sewer  systems 
but  discharge  their  wastes  into  the  waters 
without  any  treatment  at  all.  These  com- 
munities have  a  population  of  more  than 
eleven  million  people.  How  such  a  condi- 
tion could  exist  in  the  year  1966 — when  It 
is  generally  illegal  to  throw  a  gum  wrapper 
out  of  a  car  window — Is  inconceivable. 

We  have  another  1300  communities — with 
almost  seventeen  million  population — which 
treat  their  wastes  but  in  a  completely  inade- 
quate manner.  In  most  cases,  these  are 
communities  which  use  what  1e  known  as 
"primary"  treatment.  They  screen  their 
sewage  and  let  the  solids  settle  out.  but  they 
do  not  remove  dissolved  solids,  salts,  chemi- 
cals, bacteria,  and  special  problems  such  as 
detergents.  Every  community  should  have 
what  is  known  as  "secondary"  treatment, 
under  which  sewage — after  primary  treat- 
mentals  held  in  holding  tanks,  brought  into 
contact  with  air  and  biologically  active 
sludge,  so  that  bacteria  have  a  chance  to 
consume  the  pollutants. 

The  Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engi- 
neers estimates  that  It  would  cost  $1.8  bil- 
lion to  provide  adequate  sewage  collection 
and  treatment  for  these  communities  which 
now  have  no  treatment  or  completely  Inade- 
quate treatment. 

Biit  even  this  would  still  leave  us  with  a 
massive  municipal  pollution  problem.  Even 
good  secondary  treatment  removes  only 
eighty  per  cent  to  ninety  per  ce.it  of  the  pol- 
lutants. Chicago,  for  instance,  with  a  good 
secondary  treatment  plant,  discharges 
treited  effluent  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
untreated,  raw  sewage  of  one  million  people. 
It  dumps  1.800  tons  of  solids  per  day  into 
the  Illinois  waterway.  At  the  rate  the  pollu- 
tion load  is  increasing  it  is  estimated  that 
even  if  all  communities  have  secondary 
treatment  plants  by  1980.  the  total  amount 
of  pollutants  reaching  watercourses  would 
still  be  the  same  as  today.  Obviously,  we 
need  a  massive  program  to  build  highly  ef- 
fective city  sewage  treatment  plants. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  local  property  taxes 
cannot  support  such  a  gigantic  investment, 
and  that  if  we  wait  for  communities  to  do 
this  on  their  own.  it  will  never  be  done. 
Most  state  budgets  also  are  severely  strained, 
so  much  of  this  burden  is  going  to  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  government — if  we 
want  the  Job  done  early  enough  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

The  Senate  Air  and  Water  Pollution  sub- 
committee estimates  that  it  will  cost  $20 
billion  to  provide  secondary  treatment  in 
plants  serving  eighty  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion and  more  advanced  treatment  in  plants 
serving  the  other  tv/enty  per  cent.  We  have 
had  a  Federal  program  to  assist  communities 
in  building  such  treatment  plants  for  the 
past  ten  years,  but  it  has  been  Inadequate. 
It  has  recently  been  greatly  Improved,  but  It 
is  still  Inadequate.  In  the  past  it  has  pro- 
vided grants  of  up  to  thirty  per  cent  within 
the  limits  of  available  funds.    The  most  re- 
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cent  act— the  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act 
.,  1966— authorizes  a  total  of  about  $3.8  DU- 
Uon  over  the  next  five  years  ($150  mUllon  n 
1967  $450  mUllon  in  1968,  $700  mUllon  n 
Zq'  $1  billion  in  1970,  and  $1.25  billion  In 
1971).  A  community  can  get  a  grant  for 
uo  to  fifty  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  project 
provided  the  state  pays  twenty-five  per  cent 
and  provided  water  quality  standards  have 

%ew  York  nfeds  an  estimated  $1.7  bUlion 
for  new  sewage  plants.  The  new  law  would 
^ve  it  a  total  of  only  $307  mlUion.  Ohio 
needs  $1  billion  and  would  get  $180  m  Ulon 
Wisconsin  needs  $286  mllUon  and  would  get 

''if  we  are  serious  about  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment paying  fifty  percent  of  the  cost  of 
equating  municipal  pollution,  then  Wash- 
ington must  provide  $10  blUion-not  $3.6 
Wllion-and  even  then  we  will  be  expecting 
our  hard  pressed  states  and  communities  to 
come  up  with  another  $10  bllUon. 

Personally,  I  think  It  Is  unrealUtlc  to  ex- 
pect the  states  and  localities  to  assume  a 
burden  of  this  size.  And  I  do  not  think  the 
nation  can  sit  by  and  wait  while  Its  com- 
munities struggle  to  build  up  the  flnanclal 
resources  and  the  political  courage  needed 
to  do  the  Job.  I  think  we  should  get  sewage 
treatment  plants  built  the  way  we  are  get- 
ting interstate  highways  bullt-by  offering 
ninety  per  cent  Federal  financing.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  would  establish 

such  a  program.  „„^„,i 

The  municipal  sewage  problem  Is  compli- 
cated by  another  problem— combined  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers.  By  combining  storm 
water  and  human  wastes  in  one  sewer  sys- 
tem many  cities  buUd  up  such  a  tremen- 
dous load  during  rainstorms  that  their  sew- 
aee  treatment  plants  cannot  handle  It. 
■niey  have  had  to  Install  automatic  devices 
which  divert  the  combined  sewer  load  di- 
rectly into  lakes  or  streams  whenever  It  gets 
above  a  certain  level.  In  this  manner,  slxty- 
flve  billion  gallons  of  raw,  untreated  sewage 
goes  into  our  lakes  and  rivers  each  year. 

Most  cities  are  separating  storm  and  sani- 
tary sewers  in  new  subdivisions,  but  the  task 
of  separating  the  sewers  in  the  older  areas  is 
a  staggering  one.  Complete  separation 
would  cost  an  estimated  $30  billion.  It 
would  cost  $160  per  resident  in  Washingtoii, 
DC  $215  In  Milwaukee,  $280  In  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.  It  would  cost  Wisconsin 
an  estimated  $186  million,  Indiana  $496  mil- 
lion, Michigan  $970  million.  New  York  and 
Illinois  about  $1.12  billion  each.  These  are 
only  general  estimates  of  the  direct  costs 
and  they  do  not  take  Into  account  the  dis- 
ruption of  traffic  and  the  local  economy 
caused  by  ripping  up  miles  of  underground 
S6wcrs 

In  the  hope  af  avoiding  such  costs,  the 
Federal  government  has  underwritten  sev- 
eral research  projects  to  see  11  this  problem 
cannot  be  met  in  some  other  way— through 
temporary  underground  storage  of  sewer 
overfiows,  for  Instance,  or  by  building  smaller 
sanitary   sewer   pipes   Inside   existing   storm 

86W6rS. 

The  staggering  problem  of  industrial  pollu- 
tion is  virtually  untouched  today  by  our 
Federal  anti-pollution  programs.  even 
though  industry  contributes  twice  as  much 
pollution  to  our  waters  as  do  municipalities. 
If  we  do  not  step  up  our  Industrial  waste 
treatment  plant  construction,  the  pollution 
effect  of  industrial  wastes  alone  by  1970  will 
be  equal  to  the  untreated,  raw  sewage  from 
our  entire  population. 

Industries  are  widely  criticized  for  dump- 
ing wastes  Into  our  waters,  and  this  criticism 
is  often  Justified.  They  are  pressured  by 
local,  state,  and  Federal  officials.  But  some 
industries  are  able  to  avoid  a  serious  crack- 
down against  them  by  threatening  to  move. 
Most  Industries  argue — sometimes  effec- 
tively— that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
massive  investments  In  treatment  plants  if 


their  competitors— often  In  different  parts  of 
the  country — are  not  forced  to  do  so. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
threat  of  enforcement  alone  Is  not  going  to 
solve  our  Industrial  pollution  problem.  We 
must  provide  direct  financial  assistance  to 
see  to  it  that  the  plants  are  built.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  provide  both  loans 
and  grants  of  up  to  50  per  cent  to  Industries 
whose  size  and  economic  circumstances  pre- 
vent them  from  assuming  the  full  burden  of 
providing  their  own  facilities.  I  think  such 
assistance  should  be  carefully  limited  and 
should  be  for  a  short  period,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  can  avoid  It.  We  are  going  to  pay 
the  cost  of  Industrial  pollution  in  one  way 
or  another— in  the  cost  of  the  manufactured 
product,  in  taxes,  or  in  ruined  water 
resources. 

But  massive  construction  programs  alone 
are  not  going  to  solve  our  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial pollution  problems.    We  need  a  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  Federally  supported 
research    to    find    completely    new    answers. 
Our  whole  waste  disposal  system,  from  the 
household   toilet   to   the   municipal   sewage 
treatment  plant,  is  a  holdover  from  another 
era      The  system  should  be  studied  and  re- 
designed,   using   the    latest   scientific    tech- 
niques, and  fitted  Into  a  coordinated,  nation- 
wide   system    of    waste    disposal.      Research 
grants  should  be  made  to  private  industry 
and  universities  to  develop  new  methods  and 
devices  to  refine,  use,  neutralize,  or  destroy 
pollutants.     We  should  compute  what  our 
present  waste  disposal  systems  are  costing 
us— including  the  loss  in  natural  resources 
destroyed— and    what    alternative    systems 
would  cost. 

Compared  with  municipal  and  Industrial 
pollution,  the  other  pollution  problems  I 
have  mentioned  are  statistically  small.  For 
that  reason,  they  are  often  Ignored.  But  we 
cannot  safely  do  that.  Even  if  we  managed 
to  contain  the  flood  of  municipal  and  indus- 
trial pollution,  the  other  sources  could  do 
fatal  damage  to  our  environment. 

Septic  tanks  must  be  controlled  at  the 
state  and  local  level,  and  in  many  areas  I 
think  we  must  forbid  new  installations  and 
work  to  replace  existing  ones  with  sewer 
systems.  For  instance,  once  an  inland  lake 
is  ringed  with  cottages  with  septic  tanks. 
It  Is  doomed.  Septic  tanks  must  drain  some- 
where and  In  most  lakeshore  settings  the  nat- 
ural drainage  flow  Is  Into  the  lake.  At  the 
very  least,  this  drainage  will  fertilize  the  lake, 
cause  the  rapid  growth  of  algae,  and  turn  the 
lake  Into  a  mmky,  foul  smelling  mess. 

Shij.  pollution  is  certainly  serious  enough 
to  Justify  Federal  action,  even  though  such 
suggestions  cause  howls  of  protest  from  those 
who  insist  it  "isn't  practical."  Why  is  it 
practical  to  Install  retention  facilities  on 
buses  house  trailers,  and  aircraft  but  not  on 
boats  and  ships?  Obviously,  we  are  willing 
to  allow  wastes  to  be  dumped  into  our  water 
supplies  which  we  would  never  tolerate  be- 
ing dumped  onto  the  land.  We  need  Federal 
laws  to  require  suitable  facilities  on  all  ves- 
sels using  our  navigable  waters,  and  we  need 
a  better  enforcement  system  to  crack  down 
on  such  disgraceful  practices  as  dumping  oil 
anC.  pumping  out  oily  ballast  tanks  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  in  our  rivers. 

The  siltation  problem  can  be  controlled 
only  through  strict  zoning  and  land  use  con- 
trols We  have  got  to  prevent  intensive  de- 
velopment of  our  shorelines  if  we  are  to  save 
our  waters.  Once  a  large  portion  of  the 
natural  vegetative  cover  is  destroyed,  the  wa- 
ter resource  is  in  danger.  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  government  should  provide  financial 
assistance  to  those  willing  to  carry  out  soil 
conservation  practices  along  our  lakes  and 
streams  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  be 
meaningful. 

Pesticides,  detergents,  and  exotic  new 
chemicals  will  plague  us  for  years  to  come. 
New  treatment  systems  may  offer  some  hope 
for  removing  these  substances,  but  I  think 


they  must  be  controlled  dlrectty.  Those 
which  cannot  be  removed  safely  In  normal 
treatment  processes,  and  those  which  have 
chemical  structures  which  cause  them  to  per- 
sist In  our  environment  and  to  threaten  flsh, 
wildlife,  and  human  health,  should  be 
banned  or  their  use  strictly  regulated. 

In  speeches  in  some  twenty-three  states 
In  the  past  four  years,  I  have  called  for  an 
emergency,  crash  program  to  fight  water 
pollution.  I  have  offered  my  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  conquering  water  pollution  as 
$50  to  $100  billion  over  the  next  decade.  It 
now  appears  I  may  have  been  conservative. 
The  Public  Health  Service  now  estimates 
that  it  will  cost  some  $20  blUlon  to  clean  up 
the  Great  Lakes  alone,  and  the  total  national 
cost  is  now  estimated  at  $100  bUllon. 

But  everywhere  I  have  gone  I  have  found 
the  public  wilUng  to  pay  this  cost  to  save 
their  waters.    In  fact,  I  think  the  public  U 
far  ahead  of  local,  sUte,  and  Federal  officials 
in  facing  up  to  this  crlsU.    I  think  that  citi- 
zens in  most  communities  would  support  a 
sharp  crackdown  on  local  poUuters  of  every 
variety.    I  think  they  want  their  states  to 
establish  high  water  quaUty  standards,  and 
then   enforce   them.    I   think  they  can   be 
shown  the  need  for  bold  regional  action  to 
deal    with    those    vast    Interstate    pollution 
problems  (such  as  on  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Great  Lakes)    which   obviously   are  too  big 
for  any  community  or  any  state  to  handle. 
And  I  think  that  the  citizens  of  America 
now  recognize  that  the  destruction  of  the 
major    river    networks    of    the    nation,    the 
threatened  destruction  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and   the   slow    ruination    of   our   treasured 
inland  lakes  and  trout  streams  is  a  calamity 
of  such  gigantic  proportions  as  to  deserve  the 
urgent  attention  of  all  citizens  and  prompt 
action    by    the    national    government. 


Ukrainian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1967 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
important  that  we  who  are  fortunately 
endowed  with  freedom  each  year  remind 
ourselves  of  the  great  numbers  of  feUow 
men  throughout  the  world  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  liberty  that  we  have 
so  abundantly  been  granted. 

Yesterday  marked  the  49th  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  that  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public was  established  as  an  independent 
nation.     The  Ukrainian  people's  inde- 
pendence did  not  long  endure.    In  1920 
they  became  the  first  to  be  engulfed  in 
the  brutal  tide  of  Communist  conquest. 
We  shall  not  forget  that  the  citizens 
of  the  Ukraine  still  yearn  for  freedom 
and   their  right  of  self-determination. 
Therefore,  it  is  fitting  that  we  pause 
to  reflect  on  the  heroic  struggle  that 
these  people  are  waging  in  their  own 
maimer  to  resist  Communist  domination. 
We  again  express  our  hope  that  at  a 
future  day  the.se  people  will  be  able  to 
exercise  their  love  for  freedom  and  re- 
spect for  the  inherent  dignity  of  man. 
In  doing  so.  I  am  sure  that  we  are  in 
some  small  measure  helping  to  sustain 
and  encourage  the  spirit  of  freedom 
among  the  Ukrainian  people  as  well  as 
the  people  of  all  other  captive  nations. 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  January  24, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  wniiAH 
Proxuire.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore: 
amid  the  seething  strife  which  mars  the 
earth  and  builds  its  walls  of  separation, 
whate'er  problems  we  face  In  this  vol- 
canic day,  this  white  altar  reared  at  the 
gates  of  the  morning  speaks  to  us  ever 
of  our  final  reliance  on  those  supreme 
spiritual  forces,  faith  and  hope,  and  love, 
which  alone  abide  and  on  which  oiu: 
salvation  in  the  end  depends.  As  the 
toil  of  a  new  day  opens  before  us,  we  lay 
before  Thee  the  meditations  of  our 
hearts:  may  they  be  acceptable  in  Thy 
sight. 

Prepare  us  for  the  role  committed  to 
our  fallible  hands  in  this  appalling  day. 
May  we  follow  the  gleam  of  the  highest 
Emd  best  we  know,  as  it  leads  o'er  moor 
and  fen  and  crag  and  torrent  till  the 
evening  comes  and  the  fever  of  life  is 
over,  and  our  work  is  done. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen.         

DESIONA-nON   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pbo  tsktobe. 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  24,  1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  William  Proxmibe.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hatoen, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
January  23,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  tJie  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


THE  BUDGET — MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  15) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  President's  budget  message. 
Without  objection,  the  message  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  without  being 
read,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  as  follows: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  Federal  budget  lays  out  a  two-part 
plan  of  action: 

It  proposes  particular  programs,  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  designed  to  promote 
national  security,  international  coopera- 
tion,  and   domestic  progress. 

It  proposes  total  expenditures  and 
revenues  designed  to  help  maintain  stable 
economic  prosperity  and  growth. 

This  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  reflects 
three  basic  considerations: 

In  Vietnam,  as  throughout  the  world, 
we  seek  peace  but  will  provide  all  the 
resources  needed  to  combat  aggression. 

In  our  urgent  domestic  programs  we 
will  continue  to  press  ahead,  at  a  con- 
trolled and  reasoned  pace. 

In  our  domestic  economy  we  seek  to 
achieve  a  seventh  year  of  uninterrupted 
growth,  adopting  the  fiscal  measures 
needed  to  finance  our  expenditures  re- 
sponsibly, permit  lower  Interest  rates, 
and  achieve  a  more  balanced  economy. 

In  recent  years,  the  American  economy 
has  performed  superbly.  Since  1963,  our 
Nation's  output  has  risen  at  an  average 
rate  of  5.5  percent  a  year;  5.3  million 
more  people  are  employed  and  1.2  million 
fewer  imemployed.  Industrial  capacity 
has  grown  by  18  percent,  and  far  less  of 
it  is  idle  than  was  the  case  3  years  ago. 

During  this  pajst  calendar  year  alone: 

Our  Nation's  gross  national  product — 
apart  from  price  changes — has  grown  by 
nearly  5.4  percent. 

The  unemployment  rate  has  remained 
at  or  below  4  percent  for  the  first  time 
In  13  years. 

More  than  3  milMon  additional  jobs 
were  found  in  nonagricultural  employ- 
ment, the  largest  yearly  gain  experienced 
since  1942. 

Corporate  profits  and  personal  income 
have  each  grown  about  8  percent  to  rec- 
ord levels. 

We  have  at  the  same  time  become  en- 
gaged in  a  major  effort  to  deter  aggres- 
sion in  southeast  Asia.  Some  $19.9  bil- 
lion of  the  Nation's  resources  will  go  to 
support  that  effort  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  $22.4  billloa  in  1968.  This  past 
year  our  economy  met  these  requirements 
with  minimiun  strain  and  disruption. 

We  have  also  embarked  upon  a  series 
of  new  programs  to  lift  the  quality  of 
American  life  in  the  fields  of  health,  edu- 
cation, urban  development,  pollution  con- 
trol, and  the  war  on  poverty.  Yet  the 
productivity  and  vitality  of  our  economy 
is  such  that  the  total  Federal  budget  in 
1968,  including  the  full  costs  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  the  new  programs,  and  all 
of  the  various  Federal  trust  funds,  will 
account  for  only  1 V2  percent  more  of  our 
gross  national  product  than  it  did  3  years 
ago.  Since  the  groes  national  product 
rose  sharply  over  these  3  years,  we  have 
been  able  to  meet  our  increased  commit- 
ments abroad,  move  forward  with  urgent 
social  programs  at  home,  and  still  pro- 
vide a  massive  expansion  in  goods  and 
services  available  far  private  consump- 
tion and  investment. 

During  the  year  and  a  half  since  the 
decision  to  send  troops  to  Vietnam,  con 
sumer  prices  have  risen  4.5  percent  in 
spite  of  efforts  to  hold  them  down.    We 
have,  nevertheless,  had  considerably  bet- 


ter success  than  in  similar  periods  during 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
Then,  prices  rose  13.5  percent  and  11  per- 
cent, respectively,  even  with  the  imposi- 
tion of  price  and  wsige  controls  which  we 
have  avoided. 

The  economic  performance  of  the  past 
3  years  did  not  just  happen.  It  grew  out 
of  the  ingenuity,  hard  work,  and  imag- 
ination  of  all  parts  of  American^, 
ciety.  But  the  one  element  which  pro- 
vided a  catalyst  for  all  the  rest  was  tihe 
imaginative  and  flexible  use  of  Federal 
fiscal  policy. 

In  1964,  and  again  in  1965,  tax  reduc- 
tions were  enacted  which  gave  a  strong 
stimulus  to  the  economy.  Idle  capacity 
came  into  operation,  new  capacity  was 
built,  and  both  the  nvunbers  and  produc- 
tivity of  the  Nation's  workforce  rose 
sharply. 

In  late  1965  and  early  1966,  however, 
as  the  economy  rapidly  approached  full 
capacity  operation,  infiationaiy  pres- 
sures began  to  develop. 

On  two  occasions,  I  proposed,  and  the 
Congress  promptly  enacted,  tax  changes 
aimed  at  dampening  those  pressures.  At 
the  same  time  I  made  every  effort  to 
postpone,  stretch  out,  or  eliminate  all 
but  the  most  essential  Federal  expendi- 
tures. Cutbacks  totaling  over  $5  billion 
in  program  levels  and  $3  billion  in  ex- 
penditures are  being  undertaken  by 
Federal  agencies  during  the  current  year. 
These  actions  contributed  to  a  welcome 
moderation  of  inflationary  pressures  in 
the  latter  part  of  1966. 

FISCAL  PROGRAM  FOR   1968 

In  the  budget  for  1968,  I  am  again 
proposing  a  fiscal  program  tailored  to 
meet  responsibly  the  needs  of  an  ex- 
panding economy.  This  program  will 
require  a  measure  of  sacrifice  as  well  as 
continued  work  and  resourcefulness. 

In  the  year  ahead,  defense  expendi- 
tures will  continue  to  rise  as  we  carry 
out  our  obligations  in  Vietnam.  After 
a  rigorous  review  of  civilian  programs 
and  a  sharp  paring  of  spending  requests, 
a  modest  increase  in  domestic  expendi- 
tures will  be  required  as  we  press  forward 
to  meet  our  obligations  at  home.  Equity 
also  demands  that  we  increase  substan- 
tially social  security  benefits  for  our 
older  citizens  so  that  they  share  in  the 
Nation's  growing  income  which  their  own 
past  work  and  investment  helped  to  bring 
about.  And  finally,  during  the  coming 
year,  we  must  take  every  reasonable  step 
to  permit  a  continuation  of  the  move  to- 
ward easier  monetary  conditions  and 
lower  interest  rates  which  is  now  clearly 
imderway. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  pro- 
posing a  temporary  6-percent  surcharge 
on  both  corporate  and  individual  income 
taxes.  I  also  ask  that  individuals  in  the 
lower  income  brackets  be  exempt  from 
the  surcharge.  The  tax  should  remain 
In  effect  for  2  years,  or  for  such  period 
as  may  be  warranted  by  our  unusual  ex- 
penditures in  Vietnam.  I  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  recommend  an  earlier  expiration 
date,  however,  if  the  fiscal  requirements 
of  our  commitments  In  Vietnam  permit 
such  action.  In  addition,  I  recommend 
legislation  to  provide  a  further  accelera- 
tion of  certain  corporate  tax  payments. 

With  these  new  measures,  and  the  ex- 
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pendltures  I  am  proposing,  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  as  measured  in  the  na- 
tional income  accounts  will  be  $2.1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1968,  compared  to  $3.8 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  national  Income  accounts  budget 
is  the  measure  developed  and  used  for 
over  three  decades  by  economists  and 
fiscal  experts  to  judge  the  impact  of  the 
Federal  budget  on  the  flow  of  income 
and  production  in  the  economy.  Its 
measures  of  total  Federal  receipts  and 
expenditures  are  the  same  as  those  used 
In  recording  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  business  firms  and  Individuals. 
Together  with  data  on  business  and  in- 
dividuals, the  national  income  accounts 
budget  is  used  to  build  up  official  statis- 
tics on  gross  national  product  and  na- 
tional income. 

Unlike  the  more  traditional  adminis- 
trative budget,  the  national  income  budg- 
et: Includes  the  large  expenditures  and 
receipts  of  the  Federal  Government's 
trust  funds,  but  excludes  Federal  loans 
and  receipts  from  the  sale  of  loans,  since 
these  are  not  recorded  as  income  or  ex- 
penditiu-es  in  the  accounts  of  business 
firms  or  individuals. 

I  am  emphasizing  the  national  income 
accoimts  as  a  measure  of  Federal  fiscal 
activity  because  the  traditional  admin- 
istrative budget  Is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly less  complete  and  less  reliable 
measure  of  the  Government's  activities 


and  their  economic  Impact.  For  exam- 
ple, trust  fund-financed  activities  not 
reflected  in  the  administrative  budget 
now  approximate  one-third  of  that 
budget.  More  specifically,  the  fiscal 
year  1968  administrative  budget  ex- 
cludes $48.1  billion  of  trust  fund  re- 
ceipts and  $44.5  billion  of  trust  fund 
expenditures. 

In  addition,  the  treatment  of  lending 
as  equivalent  to  spending  in  both  the 
administrative  and  cash  budgets  is  not 
suitable  for  an  analysis  of  the  budget's 
impact  on  the  flow  of  national  produc- 
tion and  Income. 

To  permit  a  higher  1968  budget  deficit 
than  the  $2.1  billion  involved  in  my  fiscal 
recommendations  would,  I  believe,  be 
unacceptable.  We  would  run  substan- 
tial risks  of  choking  off  the  much-de- 
sired move  toward  lower  interest  rates 
by  placing  too  much  of  our  stabilization 
effort  on  the  shoulders  of  monetary  pol- 
icy, and  renewing  inflationary  pressures, 
particularly  in  the  latter  half  of  this 
year. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  seek  a  lower 
deflcit  or  a  surplus  through  a  more  re- 
strictive flscal  program  would  be  unwar- 
ranted and  self-defeating  under  present 
economic  conditions.  Such  a  fiscal  pol- 
icy could  depress  economic  activity,  re- 
duce the  incomes  of  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, and  thereby  fail  to  secure  the 
revenues  it  was  designed  to  achieve. 


Summary  of  Federal  receipts  and  payments 
[Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


Description 


rEDERAL  RECEIPTS 


National  Income  accoimts  receipts— Federal  sector 

Deduct:  Timing  adjustment  (cash  versus  accrual* 

Add:  Loans  repaid,  differences  In  coverage,  and  ottier  adjustments. 


Total  cash  receipts  from  the  public 

Deduct:  Trust  fund  receipts - 

Add:  Intragovernmental  transactions  and  otlier  adjustments. 


Administrative  budget  receipts. 


FEOERAt  PATMEST3 

National  income  accounts  expenditures— Federal  sector - 

Deduct:  Timing  adjustment  (cash  versus  accrual) 

Add:  Loans,  differences  in  coverage,  and  other  adjustments... 

Total  cash  payments  to  the  public — . 

Deduct:  Trust  fund  expenditures 

Add:  Intragovernmental  transactions  and  other  adjustments. 


1966 
actual 


$132. 6 

-1.2 

.7 


134.5 

34.9 

5.1 


104.7 


132.3 
-.3 

5.2 


Administrative  budget  expenditures. 


EXCESS  OF  RECEIPTS  (+)  OR  PATMESTS  (— ) 


National  income  accounts— Federal  sector.. 
Receipts  from  and  pajTnents  to  the  public. 
Administrative  budget 


137.8 

34.9 

4.0 


107.0 


19C7 
estimate 


1968 
estimate 


$149.  g 

-3.9 

1.0 


154.7 

44.9 

7.2 


117.0 


153.6 

.2 

7.5 


160.9 

40.9 

6.8 


126. 


$167. 1 

.4 

1.4 


168.1 

48.1 

7.0 


126. 9 


169.2 

.4 

3.6 


172.4 

44.5 

7.1 


135.0 


+.3 
-3.3 
-2.3 


-3.8 
-6.2 
-9.7 


-2.1 
-4.3 
-8.1 


The  economy,  the  budget,  and  the  aims 
of  our  society  would  be  jeopardized  by 
either  a  larger  tax  increase  or  by  large 
slashes  In  military  or  civilian  programs. 
I  have  reviewed  these  programs  carefully. 
Waste  and  nonessentials  have  been  cut 
out.  Reductions  or  postponements  have 
been  made  wherever  possible.  The  in- 
creases that  are  proposed  have  been  care- 
fully selected  on  the  basis  of  urgent  na- 
tional requirements. 

The  Congress  through  the  appropria- 
tions process,  will,  of  course,  subject 
these  programs  to  a  searching  examina- 
tion. I  welcome  that  examination.  But 
it  is  my  judgment  that  major  cuts  can- 


not be  made  without  serious  impairment 
to  vital  national  objectives — in  defense, 
in  education,  in  health,  in  the  rebuilding 
of  our  cities,  and  in  the  attack  on  pov- 
erty. 

This  Nation  is  healthy  and  growing.  It 
can — and,  I  believe,  must — continue  to 
move  forward:  In  the  defense  of  free- 
dom against  aggression;  in  the  search 
for  international  peace  and  cooperation; 
and  in  the  effort  to  improve  the  quality 
of  American  life.  At  this  juncture  in  our 
history  we  have  two  choices:  To  stand 
still  and  mark  time;  or  to  press  ahead 
responsibly  and  confidently. 


For  my  part,  I  have  chosen  the  latter 
course.  That  choice  is  reflected  in  my 
budgetary  and  fiscal  proposals. 

BUDGET  STnnUBT 

Federal  expenditures,  as  measiured  in 
the  national  income  accounts  will  rise 
from  $153.6  billion  in  flscal  year  1967  to 
$169.2  billion  in  1968.  That  increase  is 
composed  of  four  major  elements:  $5.8 
billion  for  Vietnam  and  other  national 
defense  outlays;  $6.2  billion  in  benefits 
under  the  Federal  Governments  social 
security  and  other  trust  funds,  two- 
thirds  of  which  results  from  the  new  so- 
cial security  legislation  I  am  proposing: 
$1  billion  for  the  cost  of  military  and 
civilian  pay  increases,  to  keep  abreast  of 
rising  salaries  in  private  industry;  and 
$2.6  billion  for  all  other  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Federal  revenues  will  increase  more 
rapidly  than  expenditures,  from  $149.8 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  $167.1  bil- 
lion in  1968,  refiecting  both  the  growth 
in  the  economy  and  the  effect  of  the  tax 
legislation  I  am  recommending.  The 
Federal  deficit,  as  measured  in  the  na- 
tional income  accounts  will,  therefore, 
decline  between  1967  and  1968  from  $3.8 
billion  to  $2.1  bUUon. 

While  the  national  income  accounts 
budget  is  the  most  appropriate  measure 
of  the  overall  economic  impact  of  the 
Federal  budget,  a  discussion  of  individual 
Federal  programs  is  best  carried  out  in 
terms  of  the  more  conventional  adminis- 
trative budget  and  the  various  Federal 
trust  funds. 

Administrative  budget  expenditures 
will  amount  to  $126.7  billion  in  1967  and 
$135  billion  in  1968.  In  these  2  years, 
revenues  In  the  administrative  budget 
are  estimated  to  rise  from  $117  billion  to 
$126.9  billion.  As  a  result,  the  budget 
deficit  will  fall  from  $9.7  billion  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  to  $8.1  billion  in  1968. 
Administrative  budget  expenditures  in 
fiscal  year  1967  are  $13.9  billion  higher 
than  the  expenditures  I  estimated  in  my 
budget  message  a  year  ago;  $9.6  billion 
of  the  Increase  is  accounted  for  by  the 
enlarged  military  program.  Another  $3 
billion  results  from  the  impact  of  tight 
money  on  the  Federal  budget,  and  $1.3 
billion  from  expenditure  reestimates.  as 
workloads  increased  in  such  programs  as 
public  assistance,  medicare,  and  the 
postal  service.  Potential  further  expend- 
itures of  $2.6  billion,  from  congressional 
additions  to  my  1967  authorization 
and  appropriation  recommendations, 
were  roughly  offset  by  the  budget  reduc- 
tions I  Instituted  last  fall.  Of  the  $3  bU- 
lion  expenditure  reductions,  $2.6  billion 
win  occur  in  administrative  budget  pro- 
grams and  about  $0.4  billion  in  the  trust 
funds. 

In  1968,  defense  outlays  will  account 
for  $75.5  billion,  or  56  percent,  of  the 
total  budget.  Of  the  remaining  expendi- 
tures, some  $29.4  billion,  or  22  percent, 
are  spent  on  programs  under  which  pay- 
ments are  fixed  by  law  or  are  otherwise 
vmcontroUable — interest  on  the  public 
debt,  veterans  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, public  assistance,  Federal  general 
revenue  contributions  to  medicare,  and 
the  like.  Another  $15.3  billion  or  11  per- 
cent will  be  spent  in  1968  to  complete 
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contracts  or  obligations  entered  into  in 
prior  years — the  purchase  of  mortgages 
under  earlier  conunitments,  the  comple- 
tion of  construction  begun  in  1966  or 
1967,  and  so  forth. 

The  remaining  $14.9  billion,  or  11  per- 
cent of  the  budget,  may  be  considered  as 


"controllable"  expenditures  in  1968. 
And  even  these  include  such  indis- 
pensable programs  as  law  enforcement, 
the  collection  of  taxes  and  customs,  the 
upkeep  of  our  national  parks,  and  the 
operation  of  the  Nation's  air  navigation 
facilities.  ■ 

Administrative  budget  expenditures 


[Fiscal  years.    In  biUIons) 


Type  of  controllability 


National  defense 

Relatively  uncontrollable  ciyilian  expenditures: 

Major  programs 

Interest 

Veterans  pensions,  compensation,  and  insurance 

Public  assistance  grants _ 

Farm  price  supports  (Commodity  Credit  Corporation) 

Postal  public  service  costs  and  revenue  deficit  (existing  law) . 

Health  insurance  payments  to  trust  funds 

Li^islative  and  judiciary - 

Other 

Payments  on  prior  contracts  and  obligations 

Relatively  controllable  civilian  expenditures - 

Proposed  pay  increases 

Sale  of  fmancial  assets - 

Other 


Total  administrative  budget  expenditures. 


1966 
actual 


1967 
estimate 


$57.7 

21.1 

12.1 

4.2 

3.5 

1.3 

.8 


.3 

l.S 

11.5 

13.6 


-3.0 
16J6 


107.0 


$70.2 

28.3 

13.5 

4.7 

3.9 

1.6 

1.1 

1.0 

.4 

2.2 

14.3 

13.9 


-3.9 
17.8 


126.7 


1968 
estimate 


$75.5 

29.4 

14.2 

4.9 

4.2 

1.6 

1.1 

.9 

.4 

2.3 

15.3 

14.9 

1.0 

-5.3 

19.2 


135.0 


In  the  1968  budget  I  have  sought  to 
recommend  increases  only  where  these 
are  vitally  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  growing  society.  I  have  given  partic- 
ular, but  selective,  attention  to  programs 
designed  to  bring  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life  those  to  whom  oppor- 
tunities are  now  denied. 

At  the  same  time,  my  1968  budget  in- 
corporates substantial  economies  in  op- 
erations. New  projects  under  many 
Federal  construction  programs  will  be 
held  to  a  modest  level,  well  below  the 
average  of  prior  years  and  below  the 
level  to  which  they  can  rise  when  our 
fiscal  problems  are  less  urgent. 


By  1966,  Federal  civilian  agencies  had 
achieved  improvements  in  operations 
wliich  netted  a  saving  in  that  year  of 
$1.7  billion  compared  to  their  level  of 
efficiency  2  years  earlier.  The  Defense 
Department's  cost  reduction  program 
begun  in  1961  yielded  savings  of  $4.5  bil- 
lion in  1966.  Those  efforts  will  continue 
in  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 

The  effect  on  the  Federal  budget  of 
selective  expansions  in  high  priority  pro- 
grams combined  with  economies  in  op- 
eration are  summarized  in  the  accom- 
panying table. 


Civilian  adviinistrative  budget  expenditures 

[Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


Total  civilian. 


Major  education  programs - 

Major  health  programs 

Other  major  social  programs: 

Welfare,  laljor,  and  economic  opportunity  programs 

Housing  and  community  development,  regional  develop- 
ment, and  pollution  control — ■ 

Interest .-- 

Proposed  pay  lncrea.<!es 

Sale  of  financial  assets 

All  other  civilian  expenditures 


1966 
actual 


$49.3 


2.8 
2.5 


5.1 


1.2 
12.1 


-3.0 
28.4 


1967 
estimate 


$56.5 


4.0 
4.3 

8.1 

2.0 
13,5 


-19 

aas 


1968 
estimate 


$59.5 


4.6 
4.8 

6.5 

2.4 
14.2 

1.0 
-5.3 
31.3 


Change, 

1967  to 

1968 


+$3.0 


+.6 

+.5 

+.4 

+.4 

+.6 

+1.0 

-1.4 

+.8 


In  the  1968  budget  I  am  proposing  to 
sell  $5  billion  in  participation  certificates. 
These  certificates  are  a  means  by  which 
Federal  credit  programs  can  be  financed, 
and  point  up  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  an  intermediary,  assisting 
borrowers  to  find  sources  of  credit.  The 
sale  of  these  certificates  also  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  the  cash  and  admin- 
istrative budgets  more  closely  akin  to  the 
national  income  accoimts  budget  since, 
in  effect,  it  removes  the  impact  of  new 
lending  from  the  cash  and  administra- 
tive budget  totals. 


My  detailed  budget  plans  provide  for 
the  possible  sale  of  $6,750  million  of  these 
certificates.  The  overall  budget  totals, 
however,  make  an  allowance  for  a  pos- 
sible shortfall  of  |750  million  in  the 
actual  sales  of  these  certificates.  While 
this  tends  to  raise  the  reported  deficit  in 
the  administrative  budget,  I  have  made 
such  an  allowance  in  order  to  present 
more  conservative  estimates  to  the  Con- 
gress, taking  into  account  the  uncer- 
tainty of  future  conditions. 

NZW    OBLIGATIONAL    ATTTHORrrT 

New  obligational  authority  recom- 
mended for  fiscal  year  1968  in  the  admin- 


istrative budget  totals  $144  billion.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $4.4  billion  over  the  cur- 
rent estimate  for  fiscal  year  1967,  of 
which  $2.5  billion  is  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  military  assistance 
program  combined. 

Of  the  total  new  obligational  authority 
estimated  for  1968,  the  Congress  will 
have  to  act  this  year  on  $126.5  billion. 
The  remaining  $17.5  billion  will  become 
available  under  "permanent"  authorize* 
tions  without  further  congressional  ac- 
tion; interest  on  the  public  debt  repre- 
sents 80  percent  of  this  amount.  Most 
of  the  $50.2  billion  in  new  obligational 
authority  estimated  for  1968  for  trust 
funds  represents  revenues  from  special 
taxes  which  are  also  appropriated  auto- 
matically. 

Apart  from  defense  and  military  as- 
sistance, the  1968  new  obligational  au- 
thority recommended  for  congressional 
action  in  the  administrative  budget  will 
amount  to  $51.3  billion.  The  proposed 
amounts  result  from  a  thorough  evalua- 
tion and  review  of  program  levels  and 
needs  and  have  been  held  to  the  mini- 
mum that  will  assure  orderly  progress 
in  meeting  national  program  objectives. 

Major  increases  in  new  obligational 
authority,  other  than  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  include  $1.2  billion  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  including  the  newly  en- 
acted model  cities  program;  $1  billion 
for  proposed  civilian  and  military  pay 
increases;  $0.9  billion  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
mainly  for  public  assistance,  education, 
medicaid,  and  various  other  health  ac- 
tivities; $0.6  billion  for  the  permanent 
appropriation  for  interest  on  the  public 
debt. 

Major  decreases  include  $1.8  billion  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  largely 
due  to  the  reduced  capital  needs  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the 
proposal  to  establish  revolving  funds  for 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration; 
$1  billion  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority since  its  needs  for  bond-issuing 
authority  for  the  next  several  years  were 
met  by  an  increase  of  this  amount 
granted  in  fiscal  year  1967;  $0.6  billion 
for  the  Post  Office,  reflecting  proposed 
postal  rate  increases. 

The  1967  estimate  in  the  administra- 
tive budget  includes  $14.3  billion  in  rec- 
ommended supplemental  appropriations 
which  the  Congress  is  being  requested  to 
enact  this  year.  Of  this  total.  $12.3  bil- 
lion is  for  support  of  military  operations 
in  southeast  Asia.  The  remaining  sup- 
plemental amounts  are  needed  mainly 
(1)  to  provide  adequate  financing  for 
certain  relatively  uncontrollable  costs 
which  are  based  on  eligibility  and  de- 
mand for  services  under  provisions  of 
existing  law — such  as  for  public  assist- 
ance grants,  postal  services,  and  veterans' 
compensation  and  pensions  and  (2)  to 
cover  part  of  the  cost  of  military  and 
civilian  pay  increases  and  new  programs 
which  were  enacted  last  year  but  for 
which  appropriations  were  not  provided. 
The  estimates  presented  in  this  budget 
reflect  fully  this  additional  new  obliga- 
tional authority  for  the  current  year  and 
the  related  expenditures. 
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New  obligational  authority 
[Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


Description 


Total  authorizations  requiring  current  action  by  Congress: 

Administrative  budget  funds 

Trust  funds - - .-■■r--^- 

Total  authorizations  not  refiuiring  current  action  by  Congress 

Administrative  budget  funds - 

Trust  funds - 

Total  new  obligational  authority: 

Administrative  budget  funds 

Trust  funds    


1966 
actual 


1967 
estimate 


$110.9 
.5 

15.5 
36.2 

126. 4 
36.7 


$123.9 
5.1 

15.7 
45.8 

139.6 
5a  8 


1968 
estimate 


$126.5 
1.7 

17.5 
48.6 

144.0 
50.2 


FEDERAL     PBOGRAMS     AND     EXPENDITURES 

Military  forces  able  to  defend  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Vietnam  and  to  counter 
other  threats  to  national  security  require 
substantial  resources. 

Yet  we  cannot  permit  the  defense  of 
freedom  abroad  to  sidetrack  the  struggle 


for  individual  growth  and  dignity  at 
home.  Under  my  budget  proposals,  we 
will  move  forward  at  a  reasonable  rate 
the  programs  to  broaden  opportimities 
for  the  poor  or  disadvantaged  and  con- 
tinue the  steady  advance  in  their  effec- 
tiveness achieved  in  the  last  3  years. 


Payments  to  the  public 
[Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


Function 


Administrative  budget  expenditures: 

National  defense - 

Excluding  special  Vietnam 

International  affairs  and  finance 

Excluding  special  Vietnam — 

Space  research  and  technology 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources.. 

Natural  resoiuxes- .- - 

Commerce  and  transportation 

Housing  and  community  development. 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare 

Education 

Veterans  benefits  and  services. 

Interest... - 

General  government 

Allowances: 

Civilian  and  military  pay  increase. 

Possible  shortfall  in  asset  sales 

Contingencies 

Interfund  transactions  (deduct) 


1966 
actual 


$57.7 

151.9) 

12 

(3.9) 

6.9 

3.3 

3.1 

3.0 

.3 

7.6 

2.8 

S.O 

12.1 

2.8 


Total,  administrative  budget  expenditures. 


Trast  fund  expenditures: 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare 

Commerce  and  transportation 

National  defense -.- 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources.. 
Housing  and  community  development- 
Veterans  benefits  and  services 

All  other - 

Interfund  transactions  (deduct) 


Total  trust  fund  expenditures 

Intragovemmental  transactions  and  other  adjustments  (deduct). 
Total  payments  to  the  public 


1967 
estimate 


$70.2 

(50.8) 

4.6 

(4.1) 

5.6 

3.0 

3.2 

8.5 

.9 

10.4 

3.3 

6.4 

13.5 

2.7 


107.0 


126.7 


1968 

estimate 


$75.5 

(53.6) 

4.8 

(4.3) 
5.3 
3.2 
3.5 
3.1 
1.0 

11.3 
2.8 
6.1 

14.2 
2.8 

1.0 
.8 
.4 
.7 


135.0 


26.4 

3.8 

.8 

1.2 

3.2 

.6 

-.2 

.8 


34.9 


4.0 


137.8 


31.6 

3.7 

1.1 

1.4 

3.0 

.8 

.1 

.7 


40.9 


6.8 


160.9 


37.1 

3.7 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

.6 

.3 

.7 


44.5 


7.1 


172.4 


To  assure  that  the  budget  fully  covers 
all  the  costs  which  we  might  reasonably 
expect  in  the  coming  year,  the  total  in- 
cludes $2.2  billion  in  special  allowances 
to  provide  for:  First,  proposed  increases 
in  the  pay  of  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel, including  postal  employees;  sec- 
ond, the  possibility  of  some  shortfall  in 
planned  sales  of  financial  assets;  and 
third,  unforeseen  contingencies  and  the 
possible  costs  of  programs  on  which  defi- 
nite decisions  have  not  yet  been  made, 
such  as  the  development  of  a  prototsTJe 
supersonic  air  transport  and  a  nuclear 
space  rocket. 

The  highlights  of  the  proposed  Gov- 
ernment program  for  1968  follow: 

National  defense:  Today,  our  military 
requirements  are  dictated  by  two  funda- 
mental realities.  We  must  continue  to 
counter  aggression  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  must  also  continue  to  enhance  our 


ability  to  meet  changing  threats  to  our 
freedom  and  security  elsewhere.  The 
1968  budget  will  insure  that  our  forces 
remain  equal  to  both  these  tasks. 

Though  small  in  relation  to  the  Na- 
tion's total  economic  activity,  the  cost 
of  honoring  our  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam  is  nevertheless  substantial.  Ex- 
penditures necessary  to  support  military 
operations  in  southeast  Asia  will  total 
$21.9  billion  in  1968,  about  three-tenths 
of  budget  expenditures  for  national  de- 
fense. A  year  ago  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  rapid  buildup  of  our  forces  in  Viet- 
nam. Rather  than  submit  a  budget  to 
the  Congress  based  on  highly  imcertain 
estimates,  I  requested  funds  sufficient  to 
finance  the  conflict  through  fiscal  year 
1967.  At  the  present  time  the  situation 
is  different.  While  unforeseen  events 
can  upset  the  most  careful  estimate,  we 
are  in  a  much  better  position  to  deter- 


mine our  future  requirements  in  Viet- 
nam. As  a  consequence,  my  1968  budg- 
et provides  for  those  requirements  on  a 
continuing  basis,  including  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  extension  of  combat  beyond  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
In  1968,  we  will; 

Continue  intensive  development  of 
Nike  X  but  take  no  action  now  to  deploy 
an  antiballistic  missile— ABM— de- 
fense; initiate  discussions  with  the  So- 
viet Union  on  the  limitation  of  ABM  de- 
ployments; in  the  event  these  discussions 
prove  unsuccessful,  we  will  reconsider 
our  deployment  decision.  To  provide  for 
actions  that  may  be  required  at  that 
time,  approximately  $375  million  has 
been  included  in  the  1968  budget  for  the 
production  of  Nike  X  for  such  purposes 
as  defense  of  our  offensive  weapon  sys- 
tems. 

Maintain  our  decisive  strategic  su- 
periority by  initiating  procurement  of  the 
advanced  Poseidon  submarine-launched 
missile,  improving  our  present  stateglc 
missiles,  and  further  safeguarding  our 
capacity  to  direct  our  forces  in  the  event 
of  attack. 

Provide  our  forces  in  Vietnam  with 
all  the  weapons  and  supplies  they  need 
and  add  to  our  war  reserves  at  the  same 
time. 

Add  to  the  mobility  and  effectiveness 
of  our  general  purpose  forces  by  increas- 
ing the  firepower  of  our  ground  forces, 
enlarging  our  helicopter  strength,  pur- 
suing a  vigorous  shipbuilding  and  con- 
version program,  and  purchasing  addi- 
tional modem  tactical  aircraft. 

Increase  our  airlift  and  sealift  capa- 
bilities by  further  procurement  of  the 
giant  C-5A  transport  plane,  and  pro- 
curement of  five  fast-deployment  logis- 
tics ships. 

Continue  the  vigorous  research  and 
development  programs  vital  to  maintain- 
ing the  most  modem,  versatile,  and  po- 
tent forces  in  the  world. 

These  sizable  increases  in  our  capa- 
bilities   for    nuclear,    conventional,    or 
countersubversive  conflict  are  necessai-y 
and    prudent.      Nevertheless,    security 
needs  will  continue  to  be  met  without 
waste  or  extravagance.   Our  defense  pro- 
grams must  be  conducted  as  efficiently 
and  economically  as  possible.    In  1968. 
the  defense  cost  reduction  program  will 
continue  to  produce  signiflcant  savings. 
International  affairs  and  finance:  In 
the  long  run,  greater  opportunities  and 
security  for  our  own  citizens  will  be  pos- 
sible only  if  other  peoples  also  share  in 
progress  toward  a  better  and  more  se- 
cure life.    To  this  end,  our  international 
programs  in  the  coming  year  will  em- 
phasize helping  the  less  developed  na- 
tions to  increase  their  food  production, 
expand  their  educational  opportunities, 
and  improve  the  health  of  their  citizens. 
Based  on  a  thorough  review  of  our 
economic  assistance  objectives  and  pro- 
grams. I  will  recommend  new  legislation 
and  specific  actions  to — 

Require  more  effective  self-help  meas- 
ures by  recipient  countries  as  a  condi- 
tion for  U.S.  aid; 

Increase  the  amount  of  assistance  for 
the  key  sectors  of  agriculture,  health, 
and  education; 
Support   regional   arrangements    and 
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make  greater  use  of  multilateral  chan- 
nels through  which  other  nations  co- 
operatively share  the  costs  of  economic 
development; 

Encourage  greater  participation  by 
private  enterprise  in  the  development 
process;  and 

Concentrate  our  aid  in  those  coimtries 
where  successful  development  is  most 
probable. 

We  are  gratified  by  the  achievements 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  shall 
continue  to  work  closely  with  our  hemi- 
spheric neighbors  to  help  build  schools 
and  homes,  create  new  Jobs,  and  improve 
health  and  nutrition.  But  much  remains 
to  be  done.  I  shall  be  meeting  shortly 
with  the  chief  executives  of  the  other 
American  governments  to  review  the 
goals  and  progress  of  the  Alliance.  At 
that  time  we  will  consider  new  coopera- 
tive programs  to  accelerate  growth  in 
critical  areas. 

In  South  Vietnam,  we  will  increase 
our  economic  assistance  for  projects  di- 
rectly aiding  people  in  the  viUages  and 
hamlets.  This  stepped-up  effort  is  ur- 
gently needed  to  help  these  people  con- 
struct their  farms  and  houses  in  safety 
and  build  the  foundation  for  a  better 
life  in  that  strife-torn  country. 

To  pursue  the  war  on  hunger  more 
effectively,  our  assistance  to  agriculture 
and  our  food-f or-f reedom  shipments  will 
encourage  and  support  efforts  by  the  de- 
veloping nations  to  increase  their  own 
food  production.  In  cooperation  with 
other  nations,  we  will  also  carry  out  a 
pioneer  program  to  find  ways  to  utilize 
the  vast  unexploited  food  resources  of 
the  sea. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, which  Is  managed  by  the  World 
Bank,  has  proven  an  effective  means  of 
international  cooperation  to  promote 
economic  development.  Its  current  re- 
sources, however,  will  soon  be  exhausted. 
Following  the  successful  conclusion  of 
negotiations  between  the  IDA  and  the 
developed  nations  of  the  world,  I  will 
request  authorization  for  the  United 
States  to  pledge  Its  fair  share  toward 
an  additional  contribution  to  this  orga- 
nization In  ways  consistent  with  our 
balance-of-payments  policy.  I  also  in- 
tend to  propose  legislation  which  will 
permit  us  to  join  other  members  in  a 
replenishment  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank's  Fund  for  Special 
Operations. 

To  enable  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
fulfill  its  role  of  assisting  our  export 
trade,  which  is  so  vital  to  our  balance  of 
payments,  I  am  recommending  that  its 
lending  authority  be  increased  and  its 
life  extended  for  another  5  years. 

Space  research  and  technology:  In 
1961,  this  Nation  resolved  to  send  a 
maimed  expedition  to  the  moon  in  this 
decade.  Much  hard  work  remains  and 
many  obstacles  must  still  be  overcome 
before  that  goal  Is  met.  Yet,  in  the  last 
few  years  we  have  progressed  far  enough 
that  we  must  now  look  beyond  our  orig- 
inal objective  and  set  our  course  for  the 
more  distant  future.  Indeed,  we  have  no 
alternative  unless  we  wish  to  abandon  the 


manned  space  capability  we  have  created. 
This  budget  provides  for  the  initiation 
of  an  effective  follow-on  to  the  manned 
lunar  landing.  We  will  explore  the 
moon.  We  will  learn  to  live  in  space 
for  months  at  a  time.  Our  astronauts 
will  conduct  scientific  and  engineering 
experiments  in  space  to  enhance  mans 
mastery  of  that  environment. 

The  Surveyor  and  Orbiter  projects,  in 
photographing  the  moon,  have  demon- 
strated dramatically  the  value  of  un- 
manned spacecraft  in  Investigating  other 
objects  in  the  solar  system.  According- 
ly, we  are  proceeding  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Voyager  system  for  an  un- 
manned landing  on  Mars  in  1973.  We 
will  also  continue  other  unmanned  in- 
vestigations nearer  the  earth. 

In  recent  years  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  have  jointly 
undertaken  the  development  of  nuclear 
rocket  propulsion  technology.  We  are 
now  considering  whether  that  effort 
should  be  expanded  to  the  development 
of  the  rocket  itself.  The  overall  budget 
totals  allow  for  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ceeding if  an  affirmative  decision  is 
reached. 

These  new  ventures  are  the  result  of 
careful  planning  and  selectivity.  We 
are  not  doing  everything  in  space  that 
we  are  technologically  capable  of  doing. 
Rather,  we  are  choo«ing  those  projects 
that  give  us  the  greatest  return  on  our 
investment. 

To  support  these  new  projects  and  to 
maintain  our  existing  programs,  an  in- 
crease of  $82  million  is  requested  in  new 
obligational  authority  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  1968.  Expenditures,  however,  will 
decline  by  $300  million  in  the  coming 
year,  primarily  because  of  reduced  re- 
quirements for  the  manned  lunar  land- 
ing program. 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources: 
Rising  domestic  and  foreign  demands 
have  highlighted  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  healthy  and  productive 
agricultural  economy.  During  the  past 
year  our  surplus  commodity  stocks  have 
been  substantially  reduced.  As  a  result, 
restrictions  on  the  production  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  have  been  eased  in  order 
to  allow  the  Nation  to  maintain  adequate 
reserves. 

The  Increasing  demand  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  provides  a  favorable 
outlook  for  many  of  our  commercial 
farmers.  However,  a  large  number  of 
rural  people  cannot  achieve  an  adequate 
income  even  with  a  prosperous  agrlcul- 
tuxe.  Labor  requirements  on  the  Na- 
tion's farms  have  declined  drastically  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Unem- 
ployment and  underemplo3^ment  in  rural 
areas  have  resulted.  Consequently,  rural 
communities  are  often  unable  to  provide 
and  maintain  essential  public  services — 
good  schools,  modern  hospitals,  and  other 
necessary  community  facilities — to  meet 
todav's  needs. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  take  the  lead  in  helping  rural 
people  achieve  a  quality  of  living  com- 


parable to  other  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation. To  this  end,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  work  with  State  and 
Federal  agencies  and  with  local  groups 
to  help  rural  communities  make  the  best 
use  of  all  existing  governmental  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  legislation  is  needed 
to  encourage  establishment  of  pilot  miU- 
ticoimty  development  districts. 

To  assure  modern  and  efficient  electric 
and  telephone  services  for  rural  people, 
legislation  should  be  enacted  promptly  to 
provide  new  sources  of  private  financing 
for  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
borrowers,  while  minimizing  Federal  out- 
lays. 

Natural  resources:  My  reconmienda- 
tions  in  this  budget  for  natural  resource 
conservation  and  development  will  help 
meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of  our  people 
and  the  requirements  for  economic 
growth. 
Action  must  be  taken  now  to — 
Reduce  water  pollution  in  our  lakes, 
rivers,  and  estuaries. 

Insure  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  wa- 
ter. 

Preserve  scenic  areas  of  irreplaceable 
natural  beauty— scenic  rivers,  the  Red- 
woods, North  Cascades  in  the  State  of 
WasWngton,  and  the  historic  Potomac 
VaUey. 

Forestall  the  escalation  of  land  prices 
in  the  acquisition  of  Federal  lands  for 
recreational  use. 

The  continued  pollution  of  our  rivers, 
lakes,  and  estuaries  is  one  of  the  major 
resource  problems  facing  this  Nation. 
The  transfer  last  year  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  now 
permits  a  major  attack  on  the  problems 
of  water  pollution  in  entire  river  basins. 
In  1968,  the  Department  will  also  give 
major  emphasis  to  reviewing  and  ap- 
proving State  standards  required  by  the 
Water  QuaUty  Act  of  1965. 

Many  regions  of  the  country  are  facing 
Increasingly  critical  problems  of  ade- 
quate supply  and  efficient  use  of  water. 
I  urge  prompt  enactment  of  legislation  to 
establish  a  National  Water  Commission 
to  assess  our  major  water  problems  and 
develop  guidelines  for  the  most  effective 
use  of  available  water  resources. 

I  also  recommend  legislation  to  enable 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  Southern  California  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  develop- 
ing and  constructing  a  large  prototype 
power  and  desalting  plant.  This  will  be 
a  major  step  toward  the  development  of 
economical  projects  for  conversion  of 
sea  water  to  fresh  water. 

This  budget  provides  for  continued  in- 
vestment in  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  our  vital  water  resources. 
Lsest  fall,  however,  in  order  to  help  relieve 
inflationary  pressures  on  the  economy,  I 
directed  Federal  agencies  to  slow  down  or 
defer  construction  projects  wherever  pos- 
sible in  fiscal  year  1967.  For  1968, 1  am 
recommending  that  a  small  number  of 
new  water  resources  projects  be  started. 
Advance  planning  will  begin  on  a  num- 
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ber  of  projects  to  be  constructed  in  later 
years. 

Authorized  recreation  areas  must  be 
acquired  as  promptly  as  possible  to  avoid 
speculative  increases  in  land  prices.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  propose  that  an  advance  ap- 
propriation be  made  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

A  significant  advance  in  research  on 
the  fundamental  structure  of  matter  will 
be  made  possible  with  the  construction  of 
a  200-billlon-electron-volt  accelerator  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  This 
research  machine,  to  be  located  near  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  is  expected  to  provide  U.S. 
physicists  with  the  world's  highest  energy 
proton  beam.  Design  fimds  are  provided 
in  the  1968  budget. 

Conrunerce  and  transportation:  A 
strong  and  balanced  national  economy 
requires:  Accurate  and  timely  informa- 
tion; efficient  transportation  facilities; 
rapid  communication;  and  special  aids  to 
lagging  regions  and  sectors  of  the  Nation. 
Accordingly,  the  Federal  Government 
will  augment  significantly  its  investment 
in  commerce  and  transportation  pro- 
grams in  the  year  ahead.  The  1968 
budget  provides  funds  to : 

Increase  technical  services  and  other 
aids  to  business; 

Undertake  a  special  sample  survey  to 
pinpoint  the  social  and  economic  needs 
of  our  people ; 

Give  added  impetus  to  our  efforts  to 
encourage  travel  to  the  United  States 
and  our  export  promotion  programs  to 
improve  our  balance  of  payments; 

Support  a  world  weather  watch  to 

improve  long-range  weather  forecasting; 

Explore    means    for    modifying    the 

weather  and  examine  the  implications  of 

this  new  science; 

Strengthen  our  effort  to  encourage  re- 
gional economic  development;  and 

Improve  our  transportation  facilities 
and  services  under  the  leadership  of  the 
new  Department  of  Transportation. 

Our  transportation  programs  in  1968 
will  include  an  all-out  attack  to  reduce 
the  alarming  carnage  on  the  Nation's 
highways,  using  the  tools  made  available 
in  the  highway  safety  legislation  enacted 
last  year.  We  are  currently  considering 
the  construction  of  a  prototype  civil  su- 
personic transport.  The  allowance  for 
contingencies  is  adequate  to  cover  the 
possible  costs  of  this  effort,  should  an 
affirmative  decision  be  made  to  proceed. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  im- 
proved management  and  acquisition  of 
modem  facilities  and  equipment  to  In- 
crease the  efficiency  of  our  postal  system, 
one  of  the  largest  business  operations  In 
the  world.  To  provide  Improved  serv- 
ices, to  cover  proposed  pay  increases  for 
postal  workers  and  largely  offset  the 
remaining  postal  deficit,  a  postal  rate 
increase  is  both  necessary  and  desirable. 
As  required  by  law,  I  am  proposing  such 
an  increase.  The  budget  reflects  $700 
million  in  postal  revenues  from  this 
source. 

Housing  and  community  development: 
The  problems  of  the  American  city  are 
great  and  vexing.  They  Involve  the  en- 
tire physical  and  social  fabric  of  de- 


teriorating central  cities  and  rapidly 
growing  suburbs.  Trapped  In  the  de- 
clining centers  of  our  cities  are  the  poor 
and  the  victims  of  discrimination — who 
lack  the  resoiurces  to  solve  their  problems 
without  outside  help. 

This  budget  provides  funds  to  help 
meet  these  needs.  Outlays  for  grants 
and  loans  for  programs  directed  specifi- 
cally at  community  development  will 
total  an  estimated  $1.3  billion  In  1968, 
triple  the  level  In  1963.  Moreover,  other 
programs  providing  aid  to  iu*ban  areas 
will  make  substantial  additional  amounts 
&  vciil&blc  ■ 

I  have  directed  that  community  devel- 
opment programs  emphasize  aids  for  the 
poor.  The  recently  enacted  program  of 
rent  supplements  is  an  essential  element 
In  helping  the  needy  obtain  adequate 
housing  facilities  and  Increasing  their 
freedom  of  choice  as  to  where  they  can 
live.  To  carry  on  this  Important  pro- 
gram, I  am  requesting  the  full  amount 
authorized  for  rent  supplements  for 
1968,  and  urge  the  Congress  to  act  favor- 
ably on  this  request. 

To  be  effective,  concerted  attacks  on 
city  problems  must  be  planned  by  the 
cities  themselves.  The  new  model  cities 
program  is  now  the  primary  incentive 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
accomplish  this  objective.  Special 
grants  will  be  made  to  help  transform 
entire  blighted  areas  into  attractive  and 
useful  neighborhoods.  To  receive  these 
grants,  cities  must:  Develop  imaginative 
and  comprehensive  plans  of  action;  and 
enlist  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private 
resources  in  a  concerted  effort  to  bring 
their  plans  to  fruition. 

Many  cities  are  now  planning  their 
programs.  It  is  essential  that  the  funds 
I  am  requesting  for  these  special  grants 
be  available  In  1968  when  these  cities 
are  ready  to  begin  the  task. 

Under  a  new  program  enacted  last 
year,  further  encouragement  will  be 
given  to  the  planned  development  of  en- 
tire metropolitan  areas.  Supplementary 
Federal  grants  will  be  made  under  10 
Federal  aid  programs  In  those  metropoli- 
tan areas  which  demonstrate  that  they 
are  carrying  out  through  Joint  planning 
efforts  all  activities  which  affect  metro- 
politan development.  I  urge  enactment 
of  the  appropriations  requested  for  this 
program. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  In 
solving  city  problems  is  omr  inadequate 
knowledge  about  the  roots  and  nature  of 
these  problems.  I  urge  that  sufficient 
funds  be  provided  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  start 
a  systematic  research  effort  to  acquire 
needed  information  on  the  causes  and 
possible  solutions  for  the  housing  and 
urban  problems  which  we  face  today. 

To  be  effective,  our  aids  for  commimlty 
development  must  be  put  to  use  by  com- 
petent, well-trained  local  employees.  I 
am  therefore  requesting  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  initiate  the  authorized 
program  for  grants  to  States  to  help 
them  provide  training  for  State  and  local 
employees  in  conununlty  development 
programs. 

The  problems  of  the  city  are  many; 
the  resources,  limited.    More  resources 


are  essential  if  we  are  to  build  better 
cities  for  the  future.  We  must  start 
now  to  provide  them. 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare:  The  89th 
Congress  enacted  a  far-reaching  series  of 
programs  to  improve  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  American  citizens — particularly 
the  less  fortunate. 

In  the  year  ahead  we  must  proceed 
to  carry  out  these  programs  effectively, 
and  seek  the  revisions  and  additions 
needed  to  maintain  our  progress.  This 
budget  so  provides. 

Health:  The  specter  of  Inadequate 
health  care  is  being  removed  from  the 
aged  and  needy  as  we  move  ahead  with 
the  new  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams, and  with  other  activities  aimed 
at  bringing  comprehensive  modem  treat- 
ment to  all.  With  expanded  Federal  aid, 
more  medical  resources  will  become 
available.  Including  medical  facilities 
and  qualified  health  persoimel.  The 
Nation's  system  for  providing  health 
care — public  and  private — wiU  be  Im- 
proved to  make  It  more  efficient  and  to 
insm-e  use  of  the  latest  advances  of 
medical  science. 
In  1968,  we  WiU— 

Strengthen  our  partnership  with  the 
States  in  health  planning  and  in  using 
broader  and  more  flexible  grants  to  fill 
gaps  in  health  services. 

Begin  operating  the  new  regional  med- 
ical programs  which  will  narrow  the  gap 
between  the  advanced  methods  used  at 
university  hospitals  and  day-to-day  med- 
ical practice  in  the  commimlty. 

Continue  research  and  development  to 
prevent  or  control  diseases. 

Expand  programs  to  increase  efficiency 
in  hospitals,  clinics,  nursing  homes,  and 
neighborhood  health  centers. 

Additional  measures  are  needed  and 
will  be  proposed  to: 
Extend  medicare  to  disabled  workers. 
Expand  child  health  services,  includ- 
ing dental  care. 

Reduce  the  menace  of  air  pollution 
which  is  a  threat  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  our  citizens. 

Labor  and  manpower:  My  budget  pro- 
posals provide  Increased  opportunity 
for  the  disadvantaged  to  participate  In 
and  contribute  productively  to  our  ex- 
panding economy. 

I  am  recommending  funds  for  280.000 
trainees  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  an  increase  of 
30,000  over  the  ciu-rent  year. 

Programs  under  that  acX,  and  those  of 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  will  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  serving  the  severely 
disadvantaged. 

In  addition,  under  programs  financed 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
355,000  jobs  and  training  will  be  made 
available  for  youths  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  An  estimated  $328  mil- 
lion will  be  provided  for  expanded  work- 
training  programs,  primarily  for  adults, 
with  special  emphasis  on  reaching  the 
hard-core  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed in  slimi  areas. 

Economic  opportunity  programs :  Pov- 
erty remains  an  ugly  scar  on  the  Nation's 
conscience.  The  war  against  It  will  be 
long,  difficult,  and  costly.  But  we  are 
making  headway. 
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The  $2.1  billion  of  new  obligational  au- 
thority included  In  the  1968  budget  for 
the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity  will 
enable  us  to  expand  programs  which  help 
people  rise  out  of  poverty.  The  increase 
of  $448  million  over  the  1967  level  will  be 
used  largely  for  community  action  pro- 
grams, for  training  programs,  and  for 
new  Headstart  f ollowup  efforts. 

In  addition  to  those  helped  by  the 
work-training  programs  described  above, 
the  budget  will  provide  for:  737,000  chil- 
dren in  Headstart;  $135  million  for  im- 
proving primary  school  services  as  a 

Federal  aid 

LFiscal  years. 


f ollowup  to  Headstart;  38,000  enrollees 
in  the  Job  Corps;  6.5  million  persons  to 
be  served  through  other  activities  by 
1,100  community  action  programs. 

Benefits  and  services  which  aid  the 
poor  are  being  provided  by  a  number 
of  Federal  agencies.  Ih  total,  10  agencies 
will  devote  $25.6  bilUon  in  1968  to  help 
the  more  than  31  million  poor  people  in 
our  Nation.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  $3.6  billion  or  16  percent  from  the  cur- 
rent year,  of  which  $2  billion  will  be  from 
trust  fimds. 

to  the  poor  | 

In  billions) 


Category 


Education  and  training - - 

Health 

Cash  benefit  payments 

Services,  economic  and  community  development,  and  other. 

Total  funds 


1960 
actual 


$0.3 
.7 

8.3 

.7 


9.9 


1963 

actual 


I 

$0.3 
1.0 

10.4 
1.2 


12.9 


1967 
estimate 


$3.1 

3.6 

12.8 

2.5 


22.0 


1968 

estimate 


$3.8 

4.2 

14.6 

3.1 


25.6 


Social  security  and  public  assistance 
programs:  More  than  a  third  of  our  citi- 
zens receiving  social  security  exist  on  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  level.  Cash  as- 
sistance to  welfare  recipients  generally 
falls  to  meet  even  State  standards  of 
need,  which  are  often  imrealistlcally  low. 
And  many  of  the  poor  are  not  even  eligi- 
ble for  this  meager  assistance.  As  a  step 
toward  correcting  thes^  inequities,  I  will 
propose  legislation  to:  ~ 

Provide  an  overall  20-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  for  retired 
workers  and  their  survivors,  with  a  59- 
percent  increase  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale; 

Assure  that  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram provides  incentives  for  work  and 
training  and  more  nearly  meets  economic 
need; 

Assure  public  assistance  support  and 
work  training  opportunities  for  imem- 
ployed  fathers  in  impoverished  families 
with  dependent  children. 

Education:  Our  Nation's  greatness  de- 
pends upon  the  full  development  of  the 
talents  and  abilities  of  its  citizens. 

The  89th  Congress  wrote  a  memorable 
record  in  education  legislation.  The  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  marked  a  significant  advance  in 
Federal  support  to  help  improve  and  en- 
large educational  opportunities  at  all 
levels.  Oiu:  task  now  is  to  use  this  au- 
thority in  an  imaginative,  creative,  and 
responsible  way. 

New  obligational  authority  for  educa- 
tion will  total  $5.2  bUllon  in  1968,  $622 
million  more  than  In  1967.  These  funds 
will  be  used  to — 

Assist  the  disadvantaged  by  increasing 
grants  to  improve  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  for  about  8^2  million 
less  fortunate  children  from  low-income 
families  and  by  providing  new  grants 
for  education  of  handicapped  children; 

Encourage  creative  change  through  an 
Increase  of  almost  80  percent  in  grants 
for  supplementary  centers  and  other  spe- 
cial projects  designed  to  introduce  better 


teaching  and  innovation  in  our  educa- 
tional programs. 

Widen  higher  educational  opportuni- 
ties by  providing  moie  than  $1.1  billion 
in  scholarsliips,  loans,  and  part-time 
work  for  students,  a  22 -percent  increase 
over  1967;  and 

Improve  teacher  training  through  ad- 
ditional fimdlng  and  amendments  pro- 
viding for  a  more  flexible  use  of  legisla- 
tive authority. 

I  will  propose  legislation  to — 

Extend  and  enlarge  the  Teachers 
Corps; 

Initiate  experimental  projects  to  Im- 
prove vocational  education,  particularly 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  those  not 
planning  to  attend  coUege; 

Extend  and  expand  Federal  support 
for  educational  television;  and 

Strengthen  education  program  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  by  State  govern- 
ments and  localities. 

Veterans  benefits  and  services:  This 
Nation  continues  to  recognize  a  particu- 
lar obligation  to  those  who  have  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  Special  programs 
have  long  been  available  to  aid  the  vet- 
eran and  his  dependents  in  the  event  of 
disability,  death,  ill  bealth,  or  old  age. 

More  recently,  following  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  extensive  pro- 
grams were  enacted  to  assist  the  veteran 
in  his  readjustment  to  civilian  life.  In 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
this  type  of  assistance  was  again  pro- 
vided, through  enactment  of  the  third 
major  veterans  readjustment  benefit  pro- 
gram or  GI  bill.  Upon  leaving  the 
Armed  Forces,  young  men  of  recent  mili- 
tary service  will  find  their  readjustment 
made  easier  through  the  availability  of 
substantial  education,  training,  medical, 
and  home  loan  benefits. 

In  addition,  the  1968  budget  continues 
the  Improvements  of  the  past  few  years 
in  hospital  staffing  and  the  provision  of 
new  medical  services  and  facilities.  The 
objective  is  to  provide  both  a  higher  qual- 
ity of  care  and  to  reduce  the  duration 
of  hospitalization,  enabling  the  veteran 
to  return  sooner  to  his  home  and  job. 


Certain  gaps  currently  exist  in  the 
benefits  available  to  veterans  of  senace 
in  Vietnam  relative  to  those  for  veterans 
of  previous  active  military  operations.  I 
will  propose  legislation  to  fill  these  gaps 
so  that  fair  and  equitable  treatment  Is 
provided  for  those  who  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  struggle  in  southeast  Asia.  I  will 
also  submit  proposals  to  the  Congress  to 
remove  or  modify  certain  longstanding 
but  outmoded  or  Inequitable  provisions  of 
law  governing  veterans  programs. 

Greneral  government:  This  admin- 
istration is  determined  to  help  our  States 
and  cities  reduce  crime  in  America.  Sig- 
nlflcant  strides  have  already  been  taken. 
The  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1965,  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966,  and  the  Pris- 
oner Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965  have 
helped  to  strengthen  law  enforcement 
agencies,  establish  more  equitable  baU 
procedures  in  Federal  courts,  and  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  prisoner  re- 
habilitation programs. 

However,  still  greater  efforts  must  be 
made.  In  1965,  I  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion of  prominent  citizens  to  study  law 
enforcement  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  With  the  aid  of  its  findings.  I 
will  propose  legislation  for  a  major  new 
program  to  help  strengthen  State  and 
local  government  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systems. 

District  of  Columbia  citizens  should 
have  a  voice  in  their  own  affairs.  Our 
conunltment  to  democracy  demands  no 
less.  I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  grant 
home  rule  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

PUBLIC   DEBT 

On  the  basis  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures estimated  in  this  budget,  the 
public  debt  on  June  30,  1967,  will  be 
$327.3  billion,  and  will  increase  to  $335.4 
billion  on  June  30, 1968. 

The  temporary  limit  of  $330  billion  on 
the  public  debt  luider  present  law  will 
expire  on  June  30,  1967.  If  no  action  is 
taken,  the  limit  will  revert  on  that  date 
to  the  permanent  ceiling  of  $285  billion. 

The  present  temporary  debt  limit,  en- 
acted last  June,  was  based  on  an  esti- 
mated administrative  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1967  of  $1.8  billion.  The  re- 
quest then  made  to  the  Congress  was  for 
a  temporary  debt  limit  of  $332  billion. 
In  reducing  this  request  by  $2  billion,  the 
Congress  indicated  that  if  Increased  costs 
for  Vietnam  or  other  contingencies  re- 
quired reappraisal  of  this  tight  limit,  the 
Congress  would  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary. 

The  increase  in  the  1967  deficit,  coupled 
with  the  tightness  of  the  current  limit 
on  the  outstanding  debt,  make  an  imme- 
diate Increase  imperative.  Without  such 
an  increase,  management  of  debt  opera- 
tions and  other  fiscal  policies  will  be 
seriously  hampered. 

Later  this  year,  when  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements for  1968  are  more  precisely 
known,  specific  recommendations  will  be 
presented  for  modifications  in  the  tem- 
porary limit  for  that  year.  The  exact 
amounts  of  the  revisions  In  the  tempo- 
rary limit  will  depend  not  only  on  the 
specific  outlook  for  the  fiscal  year  as  a 
whole,  but  also  on  the  time  pattern  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  in  prospect. 
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Public  debt  at  end  of  year 

[Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


Description 

1965 

actual 

1966 

actual 

1967                  1968 

estimate       estimate 

$63.0 
2518 

$66.5 
253.8 

$74.9 
252.4 

$80.0 

auttimI  nrivatelv  and  bv  Federal  Reserve  banks            -.- 

255.4 

Total       -    

317.9 

320.4 

327.3 

335.4 

Note.— For  further  details  see  table  11  in  pt.  2  of  this  document. 


Both  for  1967  and  1968  the  debt  limits 
requested  will  provide  the  margin  of  flex- 
ibility necessary  to  manage  the  debt  most 
prudently — to  permit  the  Treasury  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  most  favorable 
market  conditions  and  thus  avoid  un- 
necessary interest  costs  or  adverse  effects 
on  the  economy. 

IMPROVINC   GOVERNMZKT   MANAGEMENT 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  undertaken  an  luiprec- 
edented  number  of  forward-looking  pro- 
grams which  promise  to  enrich  the  qual- 
ity, the  Justice,  and  the  opportunity  of 
American  society  to  an  extent  no  one 
would  have  dared  hope  only  a  few  short 
years  ago. 

But  our  responsibilities  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  discharged  with  the 
enactment  of  new  programs  which  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Nation.  There  exist  two 
other  closely  related  obligations  of  equal 
gravity: 

First,  we  are  obligated  to  assure  effec- 
tive and  economical  management  of  gov- 
ernmental programs — both  old  and  new. 
Effective  management  of  government 
activities  enhances  the  benefits  of  those 
programs.  Economical  management  re- 
leases resources  for  the  people's  use. 

Second,  we  are  obligated  to  maintain 
close  and  harmonious  working  relation- 
ships with  State,  coimty,  and  local  gov- 
ernments—our partners  In  a  new  and 
creative  federalism. 

Grovemment  organization:  We  have 
made  significant  strides  in  the  last  2  years 
to  improve  Government  organization — 

By  creating  the  Departments  of 
Transportation  and  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

By  transferring  the  Conununity  Rela- 
tions Service  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

By  reorganizing  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  scientific 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

But  additional  action  to  Improve  the 
management  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  necessary.  One  of  the  Gtovem- 
ment's  major  objectives  is  the  promo- 
tion of  a  vigorous  and  growing  economy. 
While  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
Government  pursues  this  objective,  there 
are  a  number  of  highly  interrelated 
activities  now  carried  on  separately  by 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Com- 
merce and  several  other  agencies: 

Planning  and  execution  of  manpower 
programs  designed  to  increase  the  skills 
and  productivity  of  the  labor  force; 

Promotion  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  depressed  areas  and  regions,  to 


help   them   achieve   balanced   economic 
growth ; 

Provision  of  technical  and  other  serv- 
ices to  business  and  labor; 

Collection,  dissemination,  and  analysis 
of  data  about  economic  conditions  of  the 
Nation,  its  various  industries,  and  its 
geographic  areas; 

Advising  the  President  and  carrying 
out  national  policies  for  improved  labor- 
management  relations. 

The  Secretaries  of  Conmierce  and  La- 
bor have  recommended  to  me,  and  I 
strongly  agree,  that  the  President,  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  will  best  be 
served  by  bringing  together  these  closely 
related  operations  into  one  institution 
headed  by  a  single  responsible  official  of 
Cabinet  rank.  I  will,  therefore,  propose 
legislation  to  merge  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Commerce  and  the  functions 
of  several  related  agencies  into  a  new 
Department  of  Business  and  Labor. 

Federal-state-local  cooperation:  Our 
agenda  must  give  high  priority  to  a 
stronger  and  more  effective  federal  sys- 
tem of  government  in  the  United  States. 
To  meet  urgent  and  growing  needs,  the 
Federal  Government  is  providing  a  wide 
range  of  programs  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments.  Now  the  chief  task 
is  to  manage  these  programs  efficiently 
at  every  level  of  government  to  assure 
the  most  effective  public  services.  This 
effort  will  require  support  and  action  by 
the  Congress.  ■* 

At  the  national  level  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  exsunine 
and  improve  the  grant-in-aid  system, 
making  it  more  flexible  and  responsive 
to  State  and  local  fiscal  realities.  Last 
year  we  began  a  new  partnership  in 
health  program  through  which  numerous 
separate  grant  programs  are  being 
brought  together.  The  model  cities  leg- 
islation enacted  last  year  will  also  help 
to  integrate  the  wide  range  of  Federal 
aids  available  to  communities.  In  the 
coming  year  we  will  examine  other  areas 
of  Federal  aid  to  determine  whether  ad- 
ditional categorical  grants  can  be  com- 
bined to  form  a  more  effective  tool  for 
intergovernmental  cooperation. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  of  in- 
tergovernmental cooperation  has  been 
the  process  of  consultation  with  elected 
officials  of  State  and  local  governments 
on  matters  concerning  the  development 
and  administration  of  Federal  assistance 
programs.  Grovemors  and  local  chief 
executives  are  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  their  units  of  government. 
The  Federal  Government  should  take  all 
practical  steps  to  increase  the  role  of 
these  executives  in  the  administration  of 
federally  aided  programs.  I  recently  in- 
structed Federal  officials  to  work  directly 


With  State  and  local  chief  executives  to 
accomplish  this  objective. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  vital 
stake  in  the  workings  of  our  federal  sys- 
tem. Federalism  is  not  a  one-sided  part- 
nership, and  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments do  not  exist  simply  to  carry  out 
programs  on  behalf  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. When  we  lose  sight  of  these 
facts  the  federal  system  suffers,  govern- 
ments work  at  cross-purposes,  and  the 
programs  fail  to  achieve  their  objectives. 
Our  task  now  is  to  improve  Federal  pro- 
grams and  administration,  while  we  do 
more  to  help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments strengthen  their  machinery  for 
planning  and  management. 

A*  the  same  time.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments must  help  themselves.  Seri- 
ous problems  of  modernization  in  State 
and  local  governments  can  be  solved  only 
by  the  people  directly  concerned.  The 
Federal  Government  cannot  and  should 
not  seek  to  remedy  their  internal  defi- 
ciencies of  organization  or  obsolete  re- 
straints on  financing  and  executive  di- 
rection. The  Federal  Government  can, 
however,  increase  its  technical  assistance 
to  general  imits  of  government.  As  one 
example,  we  can  work  with  State  and 
local  executives  to  improve  budgeting 
and  management.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
Federal  Government  stands  ready  to  co- 
operate with  the  States  In  developing 
more  adequate  general  systems  of  com- 
parative statistics — an  area  where  State 
governments  have  great  needs. 

Capable  personnel  are  essential  for  ef- 
fective service  to  the  public  at  the  State 
and  local  level  no  less  than  at  the  na- 
tional level.  I  am  recommending  legis- 
lation to  broaden  educational  and  train- 
ing opportunities  for  students  planning 
careers  in  the  public  service  and  for  pub- 
lic employees  who  desire  to  improve  their 
skills.  Provision  vidll  also  be  made  for  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  to 
strengthen  State  and  local  personnd 
management  and  to  permit  interchange 
of  personnel  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Some  States  have  created  special  of- 
fices concerned  with  community  develop- 
ment, which  focus  their  organlzatiorial 
and  financial  resources  on  urban  prob- 
lems within  their  borders.  The  work  of 
these  offices  can  be  made  more  effective, 
and  other  States  can  be  encouraged  to 
make  similar  efforts,  by  the  new  program 
authorized  last  year  for  grants  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  States  to  support  technical  as- 
sistance and  information  services  to 
their  local  communities.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  stimulate  such  improve- 
ments by  providing  the  fimds  I  am  re- 
questing for  this  new  program. 

Budgetary  concepts:  As  I  have  already 
made  clear  in  this  message,  some  of  our 
traditional  budget  concepts  do  not  ade- 
quately portray  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's activities.  The  conventional  ad- 
ministrative budget,  for  example,  ex- 
cludes the  expenditures  and  receipts  of 
the  trust  funds.  Both  the  administra- 
tive and  cash  budgets  treat  repayable 
loans  in  the  same  way  as  nonrepayable 
grants  or  purchases.    While  the  national 
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income  accounts  budget  has  been  care- 
fully fonnulated  to  measure  Federal 
activities  in  relation  to  the  flow  of  in- 
come and  production  in  the  economy,  it 
is  not  now  weU  suited  for  an  analysis  of 
individual  Federal  programs. 

For  many  years — ^under  many  admin- 
istrations— particular  aspects  of  the 
overall  budget  presentation,  or  the  treat- 
ment of  Individual  accounts,  have  been 
Questioned  on  one  ground  or  another. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  I  believe  a 
thorough  and  objective  review  of  budg- 
etary concepts  is  warranted.  I,  there- 
fore, intend  to  seek  advice  on  this  subject 
from  a  bipartisan  group  of  informed  in- 
dividuals with  a  background  in  budg- 
etary matters.  It  is  my  hope  that  tills 
group  can  undertake  a  thorough  review 
of  the  budget  and  recommend  an  ap- 
proach to  budgetary  presentation  which 
will  assist  both  public  and  congressional 
imderstanding  of  this  vital  document. 

PLANNlN0-PHO0BAMIN0-BT7IHSirrlN0  STarTEM 

CXir  most  comprehensive  effort  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  Government 
programs  is  taking  place  through  the 
plannlng-programing-budgetlng  system. 
This  system,  which  was  initiated 
throughout  the  executive  branch  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  requires  all  agencies  to— 
Make  explicit  the  objectives  of  their 
programs  and  relate  them  carefully  to 
national  needs; 

Set  up  specific  proposed  plans  of  work 
to  attain  those  objectives;  and 

Analyze  and  compare  the  probable 
costs  and  benefits  of  these  plans  against 
those  of  alternative  methods  of  accom- 
plishing the  same  results. 

The  system  is  primarily  a  means  of 
encouraging  careful  and  explicit  analy- 
sis of  Federal  programs.  It  will  substan- 
tially Improve  our  ability  to  decide 
among  competing  proposals  for  funds 
and  to  evaluate  actual  performance. 
The  full  effects  of  this  effort  will  not 
be  felt  imtil  next  year  and  later,  as  the 
necessary  data  are  gathered  and  analy- 
ses now  in  progress  are  completed. 

A  few  examples  of  the  kind  of  work 
which  is  in  progress  indicate  the  wide 
range  of  matters  to  which  organized 
analysis  and  programing  can  be  applied. 
Disease  control:  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
completed  an  analysis  of  the  relative 
cost  and  effectiveness  of  selected  disease 
control  pr(«rams.  Cost  per  life  saved 
and  other  criteria  of  relative  effective- 
ness were  developed.  These  programs 
are  being  reviewed  and  funding  priori- 
ties are  being  reexamined  in  light  of 
these  findings. 

Child  health:  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  com- 
pleted an  analysis  of  alternative  pro- 
grams aimed  at  reducing  Infant  mor- 
tality and  improving  child  health.  This 
analysis  led  to  the  legislative  program 
focused  on  early  identification  and  treat- 
ment of  needy  hmidicapped  children  and 
experimental  projects  aimed  at  Improv- 
ing delivery  of  medical  care  to  children. 
Urban  planning:  Experimental  proj- 
ects In  urban  planning  designed  to  link 
planning  with  budgeting  are  underway 
at  the  local  level.  These  efforts  should 
produce  a  more  effective  allocation  not 


only  of  Federal  outlays  but  also  of  local 
resources. 

Agricultural  research:  On  the  basis  of 
a  long-range  study  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlculttire  and  the  land 
grant  universities,  a  new  set  of  priorities 
for  agricultural  research  has  been  estab- 
lished. Increasing  emphasis  is  being 
given  to  research  on  improvement  of  nu- 
trition and  health,  efficient  low-cost 
housing,  improved  community  services, 
and  other  means  which  can  help  di- 
rectly in  raising  the  level  of  rural  living. 
Tax  administration:  As  a  result  of  in- 
tensive analyses  of  the  tax  administra- 
tion system,  Internal  Revenue  Service 
programs  have  been  steadily  Improved 
to  produce  higher  tax  collections  per 
dollar  of  cost,  while  strengthening  the 
emphasis  on  equity  and  voluntary  com- 
pliance on  which  our  tax  administration 
is  based. 

With  its  emphasis  on  developmg  better 
methods  of  accomplishing  program  ob- 
jectives, the  new  plaBning-programing- 
budgeting  system  Is  also  helping  our 
Government-wide  co6t  reduction  pro- 
gram. We  will  continue  to  offset  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  increased  costs  of 
important  new  programs  by  increasing 
efficiency  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Savings  from  this  source  have 
been  substantial  during  the  past  year 
under  our  drive  for  cost  reduction.  I 
have  made  it  clear  to  the  heads  of  all 
departments  £md  agencies  that  they  are 
to  continue  their  emphasis  on  cost  reduc- 
tion in  the  coming  year. 

The  careful  research  and  analysis 
which  is  required  under  the  plannlng- 
programing-budgetlng  system  does  not 
jxist  happen.  It  requires  the  efforts  of 
intelligent  and  dedicated  men  and  wom- 
en. The  number  of  analysts  required 
is  not  large— but  the  need  for  them  Is 
great.  I  urge  the  CSongress  to  approve 
the  funds  i-equested  in  the  budgets  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies  to  make  possi- 
ble this  improvement  in  the  management 
of  Federal  resources. 


support  for  the  goals  and  programs  em- 
bodied in  this  budget  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  24. 1967. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Maurice 
Cecil  Mackey,  Jr..  of  Alabama,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  712 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  (title  50,  Appendix,  United  States 
Code,  sec.  2162(a)(2)),  the  Speaker 
has  appointed  Mr.  Patman,  of  Texas,  Mr. 
MiTLTER,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Barrett,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Widnall,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Mr.  Fino,  of  New  York  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
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CONCI.WSION' 

Our  Nation  is  stronger  today  than  ever 
before.  We  need  not.  indeed  we  dare 
not,  forsake  our  basic  goals  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  progress. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  is  essential  for 
the  continued  advancement  of  our  Na- 
tion and  all  mankind. 

Prosperity  and  progress  will  lead  us 
toward  a  society  where  all  can  share  in 
the  boimty  of  nature  and  the  products 
of  man's  ingenuity  and  creativity. 

At  various  times  In  the  past,  democ- 
racies have  been  criticized  for  their 
seeming  inability  to  make  hard  choices — 
for  seeking  soft,  easy  answers  to  critical 
problems.  This  Nation  has  proven  the 
doubters  wrong  time  and  again,  and  will 
not  fall  prey  to  such  weakness  now. 

We  can  afford  to  achieve  our  goals. 
Let  us  not  retreat  from  the  task,  no  mat- 
ter how  demanding  It  may  be. 

This  budget  represents  a  careful  bal- 
ance of  our  abundant  resources  and  our 
awesome  responsibilities.  As  President, 
I  have  weighed  the  alternatives  and 
made  the  hard  choices  as  best  I  could. 
The  responsibility  for  similar  action  now 
rests  with  the  Congress.    I  urge  your 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  biU  (S.  376)  fixing  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  majority  and  minority 
membership  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President.        

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is  a 
imanimous-consent    agreement    at   the 

desk? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is;  and  routine  morning 
business  will  be  conducted  until  12:30 
p.m.,  under  the  3-mlnute  limitation. 


APPROPRIATION  TO  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
which,  with  an  accompanying  paper,  was 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 


INVESTIGATIONS  INTO  THE  EFFI- 
CIENCY AND  ECONOMY  OP 
OPERATIONS  OP  ALL  BRANCHES 
OF  (X)VERNMENT— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 
Mr.  McC^ELLAN.  from  the  Committee 

on  Government  Operations,  reported  the 


following  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  53) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  S3 
Resolved.  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  under 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions or  any  subcommittee  thereof  is  author- 
ized from  February  1,  1967,  through  January 
31,  1968.  to  make  Investigations  into  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government,  including  the 
possible  existence  of  fraud,  misfeasance,  mal- 
feasance, collusion,  mismanagement,  incom- 
petence, corrupt  or  unethical  practices,  waste, 
extravagance,  conflicts  of  interest,  and  the 
improper  expenditure  of  Government  funds 
la  transactions,  contracts,  and  activitlee  of 
the  Government  or  of  Government  officials 
and  employees  and  any  and  all  such  Improper 
practices  between  Oovemment  personnel  and 
corporations,  individuals,  companies,  or  per- 
sons afBliated  therewith,  doing  business  with 
the  Goverrunent;  and  the  compliance  or  non- 
compliance of  such  corporations,  companies, 
or  individuals  or  other  entitles  with  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  laws  governing  the  various 
governmental  agencies  and  its  relationships 
with  the  public:  Provided,  That,  In  carrying 
out  the  duties  herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries 
of  this  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  shall  not  be  deemed  limited  to  the 
records,  functions,  and  operations  of  the 
particular  branch  of  the  Government  under 
mquiry,  and  may  extend  to  the  records  and 
activities  of  persons,  corporations,  or  other 
entities  dealing  with  or  affecting  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  Government. 

Skc.  2.  The  Ck>mmlttee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  further  authorized  from 
February  1,  1967,  to  January  31,  1968,  Inclu- 
sive, to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study 
to  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other  Im- 
proper practices  or  activities  are,  or  have 
been  engaged  in  In  the  field  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  or  in  groups  or  organiza- 
tions of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Interests  of  the  public,  employers, 
or  employees,  and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  such  in- 
terests against  the  occurrence  of  such  prac- 
tices or  activities.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
resolution  shall  affect  oo:  Impair  the  exercise 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such 
committee  of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Imposed 
upon  It  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(V  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  further  authorized  and 
directed  from  February  1,  1967,  to  January 
31,  1968,  inclusive,  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  and  Investigation  of  syndicated 
or  organized  crime  which  may  operate  in  or 
otbervTlse  utilize  the  facilities  of  Interstate 
or  international  commerce  In  furtherance  of 
any  transactions  which  are  In  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  In 
which  the  transactions  occur,  and.  If  so,  the 
manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or 
other  entitles  by  whom  such  utilization  is 
being  made,  what  facilities,  devices,  methods, 
techniques,  and  technicalities  are  being  used 
or  employed,  and  whether  or  not  organized 
crime  utilizes  such  Interstate  faculties  cs 
otherwise  operates  In  interstate  commerce 
for  the  development  of  corrupting  Influences 
In  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United  States 
or  the  laws  of  any  State  and,  further,  to 
■tudy  and  investigate  the  manner  in  which 
wd  the  extent  to  which  persons  engaged  In 


organized  criminal  activities  have  Infiltrated 
into  lawful  business  enterprise;  and  to  study 
the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the 
operations  of  organized  crime  In  Interstate  or 
International  commerce;  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  In  order  to  protect  the 
public  against  the  occurrences  of  such  prac- 
tices or  activities.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
resolution  shaU  affect  or  impair  the  exercise 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  any  power,  or  the 
discharge  by  such  committee  of  any  duty, 
conferred  or  Imposed  upon  it  by  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  CJovernment 
Operations  or  any  of  its  duly  authorized  sub- 
committees shall  report  to  the  Senate  by 
January  31,  1968.  and  shall,  if  deemed  ap- 
propriate, include  In  Its  report  specific  legis- 
lative recommendations. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions or  any  of  its  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittees, from  February  1,  1967,  to  January 
31,  1968,  Inclusive,  is  authorized,  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate,  to  (1)  make  such 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate;  (2)  hold  such  hearings;  (3)  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the 
sessions  recesses,  and  adjournment  periods 
of  the  Senate;  (4)  administer  euch  oaths; 
(5)  take  such  testimony,  either  orally  or  by 
sworn  statement;  (6)  employ  on  a  temporary 
basis  such  technical,  clerical,  and  other  as- 
slBtants  and  consultants;  and  (7)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  executive  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  employ  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  such  executive  branch 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable;  and,  fur- 
ther, with  the  consent  of  other  committees 
or  subcommittees  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  and  utilize  their  staffs,  as  It  shall  be 
deemed  necessary  and  appropriate  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee:  Provided  further ,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment  and  the  person  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  bis  comp>ensstion 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  t2,300  than  the  high- 
est gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  Its  chairman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
designated  by  the  chairman,  from  February 
1,  1967,  to  January  31,  1968,  inclusive.  Is  au- 
thorized, in  its  or  his  or  their  discretion,  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable,  to  req\ilre  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  production  of  such  corre- 
spondence, books,  papers,  and  documents. 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $450,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized, from  February  1,  1967,  through 
January  31,  1968,  to  make  studies  as  to  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  of  aU 
branches  and  functions  of  the  Government 
with  particular  reference  to: 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problen^; 

(2)  the  capacity  of  present  national  se- 
curity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge,  talents,  and  skUls; 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  present  Intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  International  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  member;  and 

(4)  legislative  and  other  proposals  or 
means  to  improve  these  methods,  processes, 
and  relationships. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  inclusive.  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It 
deems  advisable; 

(2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  minority  of  the  committee 
Is  authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select  one 
employee  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shaU  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  bis  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  (2300  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  bead  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services, 
information,  faculties,  and  personnel  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$90,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL OPERATIONS— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMTITEE 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  54) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Bes.  54 

Resolved,  That  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and 
la  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  tinder 


STUDY  OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  STATES 
AND  MUNICIPALrnES— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MUSKTE,  from  the  Committee  on 
(jrovemment  Operations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
55) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Rks.  55 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  (3overn- 
ment  Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcormnittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  subsection  1(g)  (2)  (D)  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  RiUes  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  Intergovernmental  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  States  and 
municipalities,  including  an  evaluation  of 
studies,  reports,  and  recommendations  made 
thereon  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  86-380,  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  September  24,  1959,  as  amended  by 
PubUc  Law  89-733.  approved  by  the  President 
on  November  2,  1S66. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31, 1968,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
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to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  pcUd  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
With  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utUlse  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

SBC.  3.  The  committee  shaU  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$140,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

8.610.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  LiUiana 
Orasseschi  Baronl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (by  request) : 

8. 611.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jordan    of    Idaho,    Mr.    Young    of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Long,  of  Missouri, 
Bi«r.  Carlson,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy,  Mr.  Jach:son,  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN,    Mr.    Morse,    Mr.    Curtis,    Mr. 
Thurmond,   Mr.   Mttndt,   Mr.   Mag- 
NTJSON,    Mr.    Mn.T.KB.    Mr.    Btjrdick. 
Mr.    NxLSON.    Mr.     Mondale,    Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Dom- 
nncK,  Mr.  Hrtjbka,  Mr.  Hart,  and 
Mr.  Aiax>tt)  : 
S.  612.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — ^The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  Febru»y  3,  1967  for 
additional  coeponsors.) 

ByMr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  613.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Manuel  Rod- 
riguez-Fernandez; to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  614.  A  bill  to  amend  section  333  ot  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  bring  up 
to  December  31.  1962.  the  cutofT  point  for 
stock  and  securities  acquired  by  the  liquidat- 
ing corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnxtson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
Metcalp,    Mr.    Montota,    and    Mr. 

MUNDT)  : 

S.  615.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  domestic  gold 
mining  Industry  and  to  increase  the  domestic 
production  of  gold;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  whlsh  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  SYliONGTON: 
S.  616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  L. 
Chapman;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSOBT   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  617.  A  bill '  to   authorize   the   State   of 
Washington  to  use  the  income  from  certain 
lands  for  the   construction  of   facilities  for 
schools  and  other  public  Institutions;   to  the 
Committee   on  Interior  and   Irsiilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri : 
S.618.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chan- 
drasekarapurm  Narayanan;  his  wife,  Yamuna 
Narayanan;  and  their  three  children,  ManoJ 
Narayanan,  Vinodh  Narayanan,  and  Pramllla 
Narayanan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baker)  : 
S.  619.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  owned  by  the  United  States 
to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  use  of 
Memphis  State  University.  Memphis,  Tenn; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   MAGNUSON: 
S.  620.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  reenact 
certain  of  the  shipping  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  abova  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  621.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  jury 
trials  in  condemnation  proceedings  in  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JixUclary. 

S.622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  establish  land-based  air  warning 
and  control  installations  for  the  national  se- 
curity, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
March  30,  1949,  In  order  to  clarify  the  Intent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  procurement 
of  communication  and  power  services  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  623.  A  bin  to  give  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  construction  of  certain  inter- 
national bridges;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 
S.  624.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  Increases 
-in  annuities  payable  froBi  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  625.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  accept  fellowships,  scholarships,  or 
grants  offered  by  a  foreign  government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbright  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Kennedt  of 
New  York) : 
S.  626.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Office  of  Om- 
budsman in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  627.  A  bill  to  increase  the  membership 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Pear- 
son, Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Symington,  and 
Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
to  provide  that  the  refusal  of  nonprofit  blood 
banks  and  of  hospitals  and  physicians  to  ob- 
tain  blood   and   blood    plasma   from   other 


blood  banks  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  acts  in 
restraint  of  trade,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MtrsKiE,  and  Mr.  Bennett)  : 

5.629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rates  of  duty  on  certain  fabrics  containing 
wool  and  silk;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ByMr.HARTKE: 

5.630.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Kenrick 
Hamilton  Vernon,  Sylvia  Louise  Vernon, 
Francis  Mclaudle  Vernon,  Carrie  Helloulse 
Vernon,  Richard  Seymour  Bickham  Vernon, 
Marlon  Rosalee  Vernon,  Marie  Elizabeth 
Vernon,  and  Elvet  Anthony  Vernon;  and 

S.  631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold  Al- 
bert. Lona  Sarah,  Karen  Therese,  and  Bruce 
Alex  Arnold;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  632.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  highway 
bridge  across  the  Little  Missouri  River  at  the 
Garrison  Reservoir;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  633.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  strengthening  and 
Improving  the  Foreign  Service  personnel  sys- 
tem of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  through 
establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion Officer  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  634.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  lessen  a  burden  on 
Interstate  commerce,  and  protect  the  right 
of  privacy  by  prohibiting  eavesdropping;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastland  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  BAYH: 

S.  635.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
lakeshore  known  as  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  to  the  Henry  F.  Schricker 
National  Lakeshore;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayh  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 
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RESOLUTIONS 


INVESTIGATIONS  INTO  THE  EFFI- 
CIENCY AND  ECONOMY  OF  OPERA- 
TIONS OF  ALL  BRANCHES  OF 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  53)  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Government 
OE>erations  to  make  Investigations  into 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  operations 
of  all  branches  of  Government,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  McCellan, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL OPERATIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  54)  to  study 
certain  aspects  of  national  security  and 


international  operations,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jackson,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Commir,te3s.") 


STUDY  OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  STATES 
AND  MUNICIPALinES 

Mr.  MUSKEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  55)  author- 
izing a  study  of  Intergovernmental 
relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  the  States  and  municipalities,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Mxtskie,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


STUDY  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  OP 
SMALL  AND  INDEPENDENT  BUSI- 
NESSES 

Mr.  SMATHERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  56)  ;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency : 

S.  Res.   56 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
imposed  upon  It  by  S.  Res.  58,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20,  1950,  as 
amended  and  supplemented.  Is  authorized  to 
examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  problems  of  American  small  and 
Independent  business  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  those  problems  to  the 
appropriate  legislative  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  conmilttee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$145,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


DAIRY  IMPORT   ACT   OF    1967 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  for  my- 
self and  Senators  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Carlson,  Jackson,  McGovern, 
Morse,  Curtis,  Thurmond,  Mundt,  Mag- 
nuson, Miller,  Burdick,  Nelson,  Mon- 
dale, Brewster,  Gruening.  Dominick, 
Hruska,  Hart,  Hartke,  McCarthy,  and 
Allott,  the  Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  place 


strict  but  sensible  controls  on  the  im- 
portation of  all  dairy  products  contain- 
ing 5  percent  or  more  butterfat,  nonfat 
milk  solids,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
It  would  do  this  by  permitting  imports  in 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  1961-65 
average.  It  would  also  allow  imports  to 
share  in  any  growth  in  domestic  con- 
sumption. Finally,  it  would  give  the 
President  the  power  to  authorize  addi- 
tional imports  if  he  felt  they  were  in  the 
national  interest.  However,  if  domestic 
market  prices  were  less  than  parity  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  to 
purchase  an  amount  of  domestic  dairy 
prices  corresponding  to  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  imported  by  the  Presi- 
dential order. 

Why  is  such  a  bill  necessary?  Part  of 
the  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  commodity.  Fluid  milk  is 
perhaps  the  most  perishable  farm  com- 
modity produced  today.  The  milk  our 
children  drink  cannot  be  shipped  in  its 
fluid  form  from  one  continent  to  another 
without  deteriorating  substantially. 

Congress  has  recognized  this  perish- 
able attribute  as  well  as  the  value  of  the 
product  by  authorizing  the  creation  of  a 
milk  marketing  order  system.  The  sys- 
tem arose  out  of  the  economic  facts  of 
life  in  the  milk  industry.  Because  fluid 
milk  Is  so  perishable  and  because  it  is  es- 
sential in  the  diet  of  our  youth  a  standby 
supply,  or  surplus,  must  always  be  avail- 
able to  meet  possible  increases  in  de- 
mand. This  necessary  surplus,  however, 
dampens  prices  because  It  means  supply 
always  will  outstrip  demand.  Milk 
marketing  order  areas  are  geographical 
territories  In  which  the  effects  of  this 
constant  surplus  are  alleviated  by  as- 
sured prices  arrived  at  by  general  agree- 
ment. The  alternative  would  be  prices  so 
low  that  a  great  number  of  dairy  farmers 
would  be  driven  out  of  business.  In  the 
long  run  this  would  mean  sky  high  prices 
to  the  consumer  as  a  result  of  very  low 
milk  production.  This  is  the  boom-or- 
bust  approach  that  milk  marketing  or- 
ders are  meant  to  remedy. 

It  Is  also  the  type  of  problem,  on  an  in- 
ternational scale,  that  the  Dairy  Import 
Act  of  1967  Is  meant  to  remedy.  Ever- 
Increasing  imports  destroy  the  balance 
between  supply  and  demand  with  result- 
ing lower  prices  to  dairy  farmers.  As 
more  and  more  dairy  farmers  go  out  of 
business  because  of  high  imports  and 
lower  prices  the  supply  of  fluid  milk  con- 
tracts. Ultimately,  this  will  mean  higher 
prices  for  the  consumer  because  the  sup- 
ply of  fluid  milk  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
demand,  and  fluid  milk  is  too  perishable 
to  be  imported. 

The  adverse  impact  on  domestic  milk 
production  of  excessive  impwrts  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Federal  Government  back 
in  1953  when  Presidential  proclamation 
3019  limited  the  entry  of  certain  dairy 
products  into  the  United  States.  Unfor- 
tunately, for  too  long  these  existing  dairy 
Import  quotas  have  been  circumvented 
by  blatant  attempts  to  doctor  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  escape  the  letter  of  the  law.  For 
example,  when  butteroil  was  placed 
under  a  quota,  evasion  of  the  quota  took 
the  form  of  butterfat-sugar  mixtures. 
The  first  product  of  this  kind,  Exylone, 
was  barred  by  a  regulation  applying  only 
to  mixtures  containing  45  percent  or 
more  of  butterfat.    Almost  immediately 


Junex,  containing  44  percent  butterfat, 
started  to  pour  into  the  country. 

My  legislation,  as  I  have  already  Indi- 
cated, tightens  existing  controls  by  set- 
ting a  5-percent  butterfat  or  nonfat  milk 
solids  limitation  on  items  that  can  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  without 
restriction.  This  Is  essential  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  dairy  industry  at  a  time 
when  total  Imports  of  dairy  products  are 
12  times  as  great  as  the  amount  author- 
ized under  Import  quotas. 

In  the  short  run.  It  might  be  argued, 
continually  increasing  dairy  imports  will 
mean  lower  prices,  even  if  they  result  in 
higher  prices  over  the  long  haul.  Even 
this  argument  does  not  hold  water.  In 
past  years  each  pound  of  butter  and 
cheese  Imported  from  abroad  has  com- 
pelled the  Government  to  purchase  an 
equal  amount  of  the  domestic  product 
under  the  price  support  laws.  This 
means,  it  is  important  to  note,  that  under 
present  conditions  any  advantage  the 
consumer  gains  through  lower  Import 
prices  is  offset  by  the  expenditure  of  tax 
dollars  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's purchase  of  domestic  dairy  prod- 
ucts which  have  been  displaced  by  im- 
ports. Thus  my  bill  would  cost  the 
consumer  nothing.  Yet  It  would  hold 
milk  prices  at  a  reasonable  level  in  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  excellent  analysis  of  this  Issue 
prepared  by  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask 
that  this  bill  be  laid  on  the  table  for 
additional  cosponsors  through  Friday, 
February  3,  and  that  the  bill  be  printed 

In  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  In  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  and  the  analy- 
sis will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  the 
bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  bill  (S.  612)  to  regulate  imports 
of  milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmibe 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


s.  612 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dairy  Import  Act 
of  1967." 

Sec  2.  No  Imports  of  dairy  products  shall 
be  admitted  Into  the  United  States  for  con- 
sumption except  pursuant  to  authorizations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  No  authorization  for  Imports  of 
dairy  products  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  would  result  in  total  Imports  for 
consumption  In  any  calendar  year  of  but- 
terfat or  nonfat  milk  solids.  In  any  form,  in 
excess  of  the  respective  average  annual 
quantities  thereof  which  were  admitted  for 
consumption  during  the  five  calendar  years 
1961  through  1965. 

Sec  4.  In  the  event  that  total  annual  do- 
mestic consumption  of  milk  and  milk 
products  In  any  calendar  year  shall  be 
greater  or  less  than  the  average  annual  do- 
mestic consumption  of  milk  and  milk 
products  during  the  five  calendar  years  1961 
through  1965,  the  total  volume  of  Importo 
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for  Buch  calendar  year  authorized  under  Sec- 
tion 3  shall  be  Increased  or  decreased  by  a 
corresponding  percentage.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  estimate  such 
total  annual  domestic  consvunptlon  on  a 
quarterly  basis  and  reflect  adjustments  of 
such  estimates  In  the  level  of  Imports 
authorized  In  subsequent  quarters  or  In  the 
subsequent  year.  In  computing  or  estimat- 
ing such  annual  domestic  constimption 
under  this  Act,  milk  and  milk  products  used 
In  Federal  distribution  programs  shall  be 
excluded. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  permit,  If  he 
finds  such  action  Is  required  by  overriding 
economic  or  national  security  Interests  of 
the  TTnlted  States,  additional  quantities  of 
Imparts  of  any  dairy  product.  Additional 
Imports  permitted  under  this  section  shall 
be  admitted  for  consumption  under  special 
authorizations  Issued  by  the  Secretary.  No 
additional  Imports  shall  be  admitted  for  con- 
sumption under  this  section  at  a  time  when 
prices  recelvea  by  dairy  farmers  for  milk  on 
a  national  average  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary are  at  a  level  less  than  parity,  unless 
the  Secretary  shall,  at  the  time  such  Imports 
are  authorized,  remove  from  the  domestic 
market.  In  addition  to  and  separate  from 
other  price  suppwrt  purchases  and  opera- 
tions, a  corresijondlng  quantity  of  dairy 
products.  The  cost  of  removing  such  dairy 
products  from  the  domestic  market  shall  be 
separately  reported  and  shall  not  be  charged 
to  any  agricultural  program. 

Skc.  6.  "Dairy  products"  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  Includes  all  forms  of  milk  and 
dairy  products,  butterfat,  nonfat  milk  solids, 
and  any  combination  or  mixture  thereof,  and 
Includes  also  any  article,  compound,  or  mix- 
ture containing  5  percent  or  more  of  butter- 
fat,  or  nonfat  milk  solids,  or  any  combination 
of  the  two. 

Skc.  7.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  effective  administration  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  repeal  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  or  any  import  limi- 
tation established  thereunder;  but  the  total 
annual  quantitative  limitations  on  imports  of 
butterfat  and  nonfat  milk  bolids  prescribed 
by  this  Act  shall  prevail,  and  all  imports  au- 
thorized under  said  section  22  or  any  otber 
law  shall  be  Included  In  computing  such 
total. 

The  analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Prox- 
lORE,  is  as  follows: 

Invasion  bt  Evasion  :  Iupobts  and  the  Daibt 
Farm^ 

(Published  by  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  Washington,  D.C.) 

INVASION   BT  EVASION 

The  most  important  dairy  farmer  need  In 
1967  Is  the  strengthening  of  Import  controls 
on  foreign  produced  dairy  products.  Ever 
since  quotas  were  first  Invoked  in  1953  they 
have  been  continuously  enlarged  and  eroded. 
The  one  remaining  recoinrse  is  legislation. 

To  achieve  remedial  legislation  will  re- 
quire the  coordinated  efforts  of  every  member 
association  of  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation.  It  will  need  the  wide  under- 
standing and  support  of  every  dairy  farmer 
In  America.  The  facts  are  clear  and  unmis- 
takable. They  are  summarized  in  this 
brochure.  Tour  reading  time  will  be  well  in- 
vested. 

nCPOBX    OONTKOLS    AKZ    INDISPENSABLE 

Effective  control  of  dairy  Imports  is  indis- 
pensable to  dairy  farmers  and  of  vast  long- 
range  Importance  to  the  general  public. 

Effective  Import  controls  are  necessary  In 
order  that  farmers  may  have  an  opporttmlty 
to  achieve  parity  prices  for  their  milk  and 
butterfat.  Achievement  of  parity  prices  as 
a  goal  of  national  public  policy  is  clearly  set 
forth  In  all  major  agricultural  legislation.  In- 
cluding the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 


1933,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  and  the  Agrloultural  Act  of  1949. 
This  parity  price  goal  catinot  be  attained  if 
large  scale  imports  are  permitted  because 
they  either  will  (1)  render  the  price  support 
program  Ineffective,  or  (8)  Involve  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  purchase  of  such  large  vol- 
imies  of  Imported  products  so  as  to  cause 
the  discontinuation  of  the  program. 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessary  to 
provide  dairy  farmers  a  Kvel  of  Income  com- 
mensurate with  that  received  by  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy,  and  to  enable  fanners 
to  maintain  a  strong  and  progressive  Industry 
in  the  face  of  ever-increftsing  costs.  Prices 
to  farmers  for  milk  and  butterfat  last  reached 
the  parity  level  in  1952.  Since  that  time 
they  have  been  considerably  below  parity. 
In  four  of  the  last  five  years  they  have  barely 
been  above  75  percent  ol  parity. 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessary  also 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  fluid  milk 
and  other  dairy  products  for  our  growing 
population,  to  meet  our  needs  for  national 
defense  and  security,  to  meet  the  critical 
needs  of  our  government  for  use  In  foreign 
nations  as  an  Integral  part  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  to  provide  for  essential  iises 
within  the  United  States.  If  imports  are 
allowed  to  impair  our  production  cajjaclty. 
It  caiuiot  be  quickly  restcred. 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessary  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  U.S.  dairy  farm- 
ers operating  in  our  hifh-prlce  and  high- 
wage  economy  to  compete  free  from  inroads 
of  large  supplies  of  foreign  products  made 
cheap  through  subsidy  arrangements.  In 
the  common  market  countries  minimum  Im- 
port prices  for  butter  range  from  a  low  of  70 
cents  per  pound  in  the  Netherlands  to  94 
cents  per  pound  in  Belgium  and  Luxembourg. 
Such  prices  are  maintained  by  import  levies. 
These  same  nations  export  butter  at  prices 
as  low  as  20  cents  per  pound. 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessary  to 
neutralize  the  great  pressures  which  are 
generated  by  the  vast  difference  In  subsi- 
dized world  market  prices  and  the  prices 
which  public  policy  demands  be  received  by 
American  dairy  farmers. 

BRIEF  HISTOET  OP  DAIRY  IMPORTS 

Imports  will  show  an  Increase  of  567  per- 
cent— almost  7  times  above  1953 — If  U.SX).A. 
estimates  of  dairy  produQts  Imports  for  1967 
are  realized.  Last  year  Imports  showed  a 
startling  increase.  Whereas  from  1953-1965 
the  increase  in  imports  was  75  percent.  In 
1966  this  Jumped  to  433  percent. 

The  first  dairy  proclambtion  under  Section 
22,  Issued  In  1953,  established  annual  quotas 
equal  to  189  million  pounds  of  milk  equiva- 
lent in  the  form  of  dairy  products.  In  that 
year  total  imports  were  $25  million  pounds. 
U.SJ3.A.  estimates  that  in  excess  of  31/2  bil- 
lion pounds  of  milk  equivalent  will  be  im- 
ported In  1967. 

Import  quotas  establislied  by  Presidential 
Proclamation  No.  301i.  effective  July  1, 
1953,  and  milk  equivalent  {fat  basis) 

[In  poun(Js] 
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Product 

Q'lota 

2,780.100 
4.1fi7,000 
9,200.100 
4,  fiOO,  200 

1 

Milk 
equivulent 

Cheese: 

Cheddar  .- 

H1u6  mold 

27, 244,  flSO 
37  890  531 

Italian 

Edam  and  Gouda 

73, 41 B. 798 
34,S69,516 

Total  cheese 

:  20, 747, 400 

707,000 

500 

6,000 

7,000 

,    1,»<07,000 

4<t>i.000 

173,421,S25 

Butter 

Dried  cream 

Malted 

Dried  whole  milk 

15,235..S,W 

9,300 

15,900 

51,450 

Dried  skim  milk 

Dried  buttermilk  . 

709  2S0 

Total  milk  eiulvalent  of 
quotas -_ 

1 

189, 443,  fiOS 

1 

Quotas  Intended  to  limit  entry  of  dairy 
products  into  the  U.S.  were  established  July 
1,  1953,  by  Presidential  Proclamation  3019. 
The  proclamation  reasonably  could  have 
been  expected  to  have  established  maximum 
quantities  of  dairy  products  which  may  be 
imported. 

The  ink  on  the  proclamation  was  scarcely 
dry,  however,  before  exporters  abroad  and 
Importers  within  the  U.S.  quickly  discovered 
that  Import  quotas  were  easy  to  clrcimivent 
and  reprisals  by  the  executive  branch  would 
not  result  from  such  circumvention.  It  was 
soon  found  that  any  product — irrespective  of 
whether  it  had  ever  been  imported  or  even 
existed — could  be  imported  in  unlimited 
amounts.  Such  imports  establish  a  "history 
of  Imports"  which  was  xiseful  to  foreign  ex- 
porters and  U.S.  Importers  in  later  establish- 
ment or  enlargement  of  quotas. 

The  first  overt  circumvention  of  estab- 
lished quotas  Involved  the  splitting  of 
"loaves"  of  Italian-type  cheese.  The  orig- 
inal quotas  specified  in  original  loaves.  As 
a  consequence,  Italian-type  cheees  began  en- 
tering the  U.S.  as  "split"  loaves.  Also, 
varieties  of  cheese,  not  specified  in  the  orig- 
inal proclamation,  entered  the  market.  The 
Import  quota.s  as  established  were  not  full  or 
effective  since  cheese  Imports  outside  the 
quotas  exceeded  those  permitted  by  a  ratio 
of  3  to  2  the  first  year. 

The  tug  of  war  over  cheese  Imports  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  At  present  the  big  non- 
controlled  item  is  Colby  cheese,  a  product 
practically  identical  to  Cheddar  cheese. 
Colby  cheese  is  entering  the  country  at  a 
rate  ten  times  the  volume  established  as  a 
quota  for  Cheddar. 

When  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  was  Invoked  July  1,  1953,  Im- 
ports of  butter  were  limited  to  707,000  pounds 
annually,  but  this  was  circumvented  Immedi- 
ately by  the  Importation  of  butteroll,  a  prod- 
uct not  previously  Imported.  After  much 
urging  and  a  hearing,  the  Tariff  Commission 
established  an  Import  quota  on  butteroll  at 
1,200,00  pounds  annually.  Total  imports  of 
butterfat  (as  butter  and  butteroll)  thus  be- 
came nearly  three  times  as  great  as  Intended 
when  the  707,000-pound  quota  was  estab- 
lished. 

Once  the  quota  for  butteroll  was  made 
effective,  evasion  and  circumvention  of  such 
quotas  took  the  form  of  butterfat-sugar  mix- 
tures. 

Exylone,  the  first  product  of  this  type  to  be 
imported,  was  used  principally  in  the  ice 
cream  trade  as  a  replacement  for  domestic 
cream.  The  domestic  cream,  of  necessity, 
was  churned  Into  butter  for  sale  to  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  price  support  program 
at  lower  returns  to  dairy  farmers. 

The  Tariff  Commission  held  another  hear- 
ing. This  time,  however,  it  relied  upon  a 
representative  period  predating  Imports  of 
Exylone,  and  established  a  quota  for  Exylone 
at  zero. 

In  barring  Imports  of  Exylone,  however, 
the  regulation  applied  only  to  products  con- 
taining 45  percent  or  more  of  butterfat.  The 
dairy  Industry  argued  that  this  limitation 
would  merely  Invite  new  imports  in  mixtures 
containing  less  than  45  percent  butterfat. 
This  happened  at  once. 

A  new  mixture,  called  Junex,  promptly 
made  Its  appearance.  Junex  contained  44 
percent  butterfat  and  65  percent  sugar.  In 
1966  alone,  104.5  million  pounds  entered  the 
United  States,  dwarfing  the  quota  on  butter 
and  butteroll  to  meaningless  terms. 

As  a  substitute  for  action  under  Section 
22,  the  executive  branch  negotiated  with 
Australia,  Ireland,  and  New  Zealand,  limit- 
ing imports  for  Colby  cheese,  cream  and  but- 
terfat-sugar mixtures,  all  nonquota  products, 
in  1962  through  1964.  These  agreements 
could  not  bind  nonsignatory  countries.  As 
shipments  from  the  latter  countries  in- 
creased, the  agreements  were  abandoned.    In 


fflld-1966  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pro- 
mulgated regulations  under  the  Sugar  Act 
limiting  the  importation  of  products  contain- 
ing 25  percent  and  more  of  sugar. 

This  regulation,  too,  proved  ineffective, 
jflxtures  containing  44  percent  butterfat,  24 
nercent  sugar,  and  31  percent  nonfat  milk 
wilds  were  at  sea  before  the  regulation  was 
jgsued.  In  1966  imports  of  butterfat-sugar 
mixtures  displaced  a  market  for  U.  S.  dairy 
fanners  equal  to  10  percent  of  total  Ice  cream 
production. 

Imports  of  dairy  products  thus  continued 
to  mcrease.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture predicts  that  the  total  of  imports 
in  1967  win  approximate  3.5  billion  pounds 
of  milk  (calculated  on  a  butterfat  basis). 
This  level  of  Imports  Is  12  times  the  total 
authorized  by  import  quotas. 

LEGAL    BACKGROUND    OF    IMPOET    CONTBOLB 

In  earlier  years  the  dairy  industry  In  the 
United  States  was  largely  self-sufflclent.  and 
the  small  differences  in  domestic  and  for- 
eign prices  were  offset  by  modest  tariffs. 

Following  World  War  I,  the  butter  tariff 
was  increased  from  2.5  cents  to  12  cents  per 
pound  to  reflect  increasing  price  differentials. 
The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  set  the  tariff  rate  at 
14  cents  per  pound  on  butter  with  corre- 
sponding rates  on  other  dairy  products.  Al- 
though these  were  fixed  rates,  they  operated 
effectively  for  several  years. 

These  tariff  rates  were  subsequently  re- 
duced to  inadequate  levels  under  the  trade 
agreement  acts.  The  reduced  tariffs  were 
unrealistic  In  that  they  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  substantial  price  differences 
which  were  developing  between  domestic 
and  world  price  levels  for  dairy  products. 

The  tariff  reductions  were  not  correlated 
with  the  programs  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  results  were  at  cross  pur- 
poses. Moreover,  ready  use  by  foreign  na- 
tions of  heavy  export  subsidies,  currency  de- 
valuation, exchange  manipulations,  and  simi- 
lar practices  operated  to  render  fixed  tariff 
rates  practically  meaningless  and  to  require 
the  use  of  Import  quotas. 

Import  quotas  were  Imposed  on  major 
dairy  products  In  1942  under  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act.  This  was  done  primarily  to 
keep  fats  needed  In  the  allied  countries  from 
being  drawn  to  the  high-priced  American 
market,  and  to  help  carry  out  an  interna- 
tional allocation  of  dairy  products. 

These  controls  continued  in  part  through 
1948.  Later,  in  the  1949-51  period.  Imports 
of  butter  were  controlled  under  special  leg- 
islation to  permit  the  orderly  liquidation  of 
stocks  the  government  had  acquired  under 
the  support  program. 

To  prevent  excessive  Impwrts  from  result- 
ing in  unnecessary  expenditures  under  the 
price  support  program.  Congress  in  1951  au- 
thorized import  quotas  In  Section  104  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act,  These  controls  were 
maintained  until  1953,  when  they  were 
shifted  to  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act. 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  was  enacted  back  In  1935  as  a  part  of 
the  agricultural  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide fair  returns  to  agricultural  producers 
as  measured  in  terms  of  parity  prices.  Its 
purpose  was  to  assure  that  the  government 
programs  would  not  be  rendered  ineffective 
by  Imports.  It  was  materially  strengthened 
In  1951  when  Congress  amended  It  to  state 
clearly  and  forcefully  that  the  protection 
which  it  had  authorized  for  the  agricultural 
programs  would  take  precedence  over  the 
trade  agreements. 

Although  Section  22  has  been  available 
since  1935,  It  was  not  until  1963  that  use  of 
It  was  made  to  protect  the  agricultural  pro- 
grams provided  by  Congress  for  dairy  fanners. 
Since  that  time,  the  controls  set  up  In 
1953  have  been  continuously  eroded  because 
administration  of  the  section  has  been  weak 
and  ineffective. 


Particularly  In  more  recent  years,  evasion 
of  the  Import  controls  has  become  a  popxilar 
and  profitable  pastime  for  Importers  and 
foreign  nations.  Huge  quantities  of  Im- 
ports are  being  brought  into  the  country  in 
open   and  flagrant   evasion  of  the  Import 

quotas. 

These  have  resulted  In  millions  of  dollars 
of  added  and  unnecessary  cost  to  the  dairy 
price  support  program,  and  they  are  Inter- 
fering substantially  with  the  attainment  of 
the  goal  of  the  program  which  is  parity  prices 
in  the  market  place. 


"DAIRT    IMPORT    ACT   OF    1967" 


The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
sifter  careful  study  and  consultation  with 
members  of  Congress,  developed  a  new  Im- 
port control  program  which  was  Incorporated 
in  a  bill  Introduced  last  year  by  Senator 
Proxmire  and  21  other  Senators.  Numerous 
similar  bills  were  Introduced  in  the  House. 

Legislation  has  now  been  Introduced  In 
the  new  Congress,  and  the  Federation  will 
make  an  all-out  fight  for  Its  passage.  This 
win  not  be  an  easy  task,  since  It  must  be 
assumed  that  there  wlU  be  strong  opposi- 
tion. The  bUl  should  be  supported  because 
It  sets  a  fair  guideline  under  which  govern- 
ment and  Industry  can  operate. 

Opposition  will  arise  in  spite  of  action  by 
other  nations,  such  as  thoee  In  the  European 
Common  Market,  to  protect  their  own  agri- 
culture, and  m  spite  of  tremendous  differ- 
ences between  our  domestic  prices  and  world 
export  prices  which  make  free  trade  concepts 
with  respect  to  dairy  products  completely 
visionary  and  unrealistic. 

The  legislation  proposed  would  use  as  a 
base  the  average  annual  quantities  of  butter- 
fat and  nonfat  mUk  solids  Imported  during 
the  five  calendar  years  1961-65.  1966  would 
not  be  Included  In  the  base  because  It  was 
not  a  normal  year.  Heavily  subsidized  ex- 
ports of  surplus  production  In  foreign  na- 
tions, coupled  with  price  increases  In  this 
country  needed  to  stop  a  dangerous  decline 
in  domestic  production,  resulted  in  abnor- 
mally large  volumes  of  imports  of  evasion- 
type  products  during  1966.  The  same  con- 
dition threatens  serious  harm  to  American 
dairy  farmers  in  1967,  unless  Congress  acts  to 
fix  a  limit  on  Imports  under  this  legislation. 
The  1961-65  average  would  be  an  automatic 
control  and  would  not  require  lengthy  and 
unsatisfactory  Tariff  Commission  proceedings 
as  under  present  law. 

The  controls  would  be  flexible  as  between 
products  and  coimtries,  subject  to  the  over- 
all limitation  that  the  annual  total  of  all 
dairy-product  Imports  could  not  exceed  the 
1961-65  average.  This  would  permit  recog- 
nition of  any  legitimate  new  dairy  products 
which  might  be  developed  whUe  at  the  same 
time  preventing  evasion. 

Provision  is  made  to  permit  the  President 
to  authorize  additional  Imports  In  the  na- 
tional Interest.  If  additional  Imports  are 
admitted  under  thU  provision,  at  a  time 
when  dairy  farmer  prices  are  below  parity, 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  dairy  products 
would  be  removed  from  the  domestic  market. 
This  would  permit  the  market  to  respond  to 
domestic  market  forces  and  help  attain  the 
goal  of  the  agricultural  program  authorized 
by  Congress,  which  Is  parity  prices  In  the 
marketplace  for  American  dairy  farmers. 

The  bin  also  provides  that  as  the  domestic 
market  expands  due  to  population  or  other 
factors,  the  Import  total  would  Increase  !n 
the  same  ratio. 

Thus  foreign  countries  would  share  In  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  market  In  the 
same  relative  proportion  as  our  own  farmers, 
but  their  exports  to  this  country  could  not 
grow  by  displacing  domestic  production. 
This  would  prevent  serious  Impairment  of 
oxir  dairy  Industry  which  is  much  too  im- 
portant to  our  national  economy  and  na- 
tional security  to  be  sacrificed  for  concepts 
of  free  trade  which,  so  applied  to  the  dairy 
Industry,  are  unrealistic  and  impractical. 


Most  Important,  the  new  bill  would  put 
an  end  to  the  subterfuge  and  evasion  prac- 
ticed under  the  present  inadequate  import 
controls. 

Furthermore,  a  definite  and  known  level  of 
Imports  would  be  established  to  which  the 
market  could  adjust  and  on  which  our  own 
farmers  and  foreign  countries  could  make 
sound  future  plans. 

A  BUJ.  TO  KECTTLATB  lUPOKTS  OF  VILK  AND  DAIBT 
PEODUCT8,    AND    FOB    OTHKH    PTJKPOSE8 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dairy  Import  Act  of 
1967." 

Sec.  2.  No  Imports  of  dairy  products  shaU 
be  admitted  into  the  United  States  for  con- 
sumption except  pursuant  to  authorizations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  No  authorizations  for  Imports  of 
dairy  products  shaU  be  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary which  would  result  In  total  imports 
for  consumption  In  any  calendar  year  of  but- 
terfat or  nonfat  milk  soUds.  In  any  form. 
In  excess  of  the  respecUve  average  annual 
quantities  thereof  which  were  admitted  for 
consumption  during  the  five  calendar  years 
1961  through  1965. 

Sec  4.  In  the  event  that  total  annual  do- 
mestic consumption  of  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts In  any  calendar  year  shaU  be  greater 
or  less  than  the  average  annual  domestic 
consumption  of  milk  and  milk  products  dur- 
ing the  five  calendar  years  1961  through  1965. 
the  total  volume  of  imports  for  such  calen- 
dar year  authorized  under  section  3  shaU  be 
increased  or  decreased  by  a  corresponding 
percentage.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  may  estimate  such  total  an- 
nual domestic  consumption  on  a  quarterly 
basis  and  refiect  adjustments  of  such  esti- 
mates in  the  level  of  imports  authc  laed  In 
subsequent  quarters  or  in  the  subsequent 
year.  In  computing  or  estimating  such  an- 
nual domestic  consumpUon  vmder  this  Act, 
mint  and  milk  products  used  in  Federal  dis- 
tribution programs  shall  be  excluded. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  permit.  If  he 
finds  such  action  Is  required  by  overriding 
economic  or  national  security  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  additional  quantities  of 
imports  of  any  dairy  product.  Additional 
Imports  permitted  under  this  section  shaU 
be  admitted  for  consumption  under  special 
authorizations  Issued  by  the  Secretary.  No 
additional  Imports  shan  be  admitted  for  con- 
sumption under  this  section  at  a  time  when 
prices  received  by  dairy  farmers  for  milk  on 
a  national  average  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary are  at  a  level  less  than  parity,  unless 
the  Secretary  shall,  at  the  time  such  Imports 
are  authorized,  remove  from  the  domestic 
market.  In  addition  to  and  separate  from 
other  price  support  purchases  and  operations, 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  dairy  products. 
The  cost  of  removing  such  dairy  products 
from  the  domestic  market  shall  be  separately 
reported  and  shall  not  be  charged  to  any 
agricultural  program. 

Sec  6  "Dairy  products"  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  includes  all  forms  of  milk  and  dairy 
products,  butterfat,  nonfat  milk  soUds,  and 
any  combination  or  mixture  thereof,  and  in- 
cludes also  any  article,  compound,  or  mixture 
containing  5  percent  or  more  of  butterfat,  or 
nonfat  milk  soUds,  or  any  combination  of 
the  two. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  effective  administration  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  8.  Nothing  conUlned  in  this  Act  shaU 
be  construed  to  repeal  section  22  of  the  Ag- 
rlciUtural  Adjustment  Act  or  any  Import  Um- 
Itatlon  established  thereunder;  but  the  total 
annual  quantitative  limitations  on  imports 
of  butterfat  and  nonfat  milk  solids  pre- 
scribed by  this  Act  Shan  prevail,  and  all  Im- 
ports authorized  under  said  section  22  or  any 
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other  law  shaU  be  Included  In  computing 
sucb  total. 


AMENDMENT   OF   SECTION   333   OP 

INTERNAL     REVENUE     CODE     OP 

1954 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  amending  section  333  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  bring  up  to  De- 
cember 31,  1962,  securities  acquired  by 
the  liquidating  corporation. 

It  is  and  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  the  established  policy  of  Congress 
to  encourage  liquidation  of  personal 
holding  companies.  Provisions  to  this 
end  were  first  made  by  enactment  of 
section  112(b)  (7)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1938.  Twice  thereafter  the  provision 
was  restored  to  permit  additional  liqui- 
dations within  limited  periods  of  time. 
When  section  333  of  the  1954  code  was 
adopted  it  was  expressly  recognized  that 
encouragement  of  such  liquidations  had 
permanent  value  and  should  be  made  a 
regular  part  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  See  Senate  Report  No.  1622,  83d 
Congress,  second  session,  page  256 — 
1954. 

Section  333  and  its  predecessors  have 
facilitated  liquidation  by  postponing  un- 
til disposition  by  individual  shareholders 
capital  gains  tax  on  securities  that  have 
appreciated  in  value  while  held  by  the 
liquidated  corporation. 

On  the  other  hand,  cash  distributed 
is  immediately  taxed  as  a  dividend.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  conversion  of  cash 
into  securities  to  avoid  the  tax  imposed, 
it  has  been  provided  that  stock  and 
securities  acquired  after  a  specified  date 
should  be  treated  as  money.  The  cut- 
off date  set  in  1954  was  December  31, 
1953. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  the  cutoff 
date  has  rendered  the  section  increas- 
ingly obsolete.  There  are  few  corpora- 
tions whose  securities  were  all  acquired 
more  than  12  years  ago.  If  section  333 
is  to  have  the  permsinent  effect  intended 
at  the  time  of  enactment,  it  is  essential 
that  the  cutoff  date  be  advanced. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  ef- 
fect of  this  proposal  on  the  revenue  is 
not  a  material  consideration  since  it  has 
been  noted  in  reports  of  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  that  any  revenue  loss 
resulting  from  an  updating  of  section  333 
is  "negligible."  See  Senate  Report  No. 
781,  82d  Congress,  first  session,  61 — 
1951. 

In  view  of  the  changes  made  by  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  in  the  rules  relating 
to  taxation  of  personal  holding  compa- 
nies. Congress  should,  in  the  interests  of 
fair  administration,  provide  again  the 
same  opportunity  for  liquidation  of  exist- 
ing holding  companies  that  has  been 
recognized  for  more  than  25  years. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  reform  in  our 
basic  tax  structure  that  has  long  been 
needed.  Such  updating  of  section  333 
has  been  widely  recognized  by  such  bod- 
ies as  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Pub- 
lic Accountants.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 


The  bill  (S.  614)  to  amend  section  333 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
bring  up  to  December  31,  1962,  the  cut- 
off point  for  stock  and  securities  ac- 
quired by  the  liquidating  corporation,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Maghuson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 
TO  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  and 
ask  that  it  lie  on  the  desk  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  in  the  event  another 
Senator  wishes  to  add  liis  name  as  a 
cosponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requesteia  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  bill  (S.  619)  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Tennessee 
for  the  use  of  Memphis  State  University, 
Memphis.  Tenn.,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gore 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Baker),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
provides  authority  and  direction  for  the 
transfer  of  certain  rsroperty  now  known 
as  the  Kennedy  Hospital,  a  property  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, to  Memphis  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  we  have 
established  procedures  for  the  disposition 
of  property  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  I  am  well  aware,  too, 
that  the  bill  I  have  just  introduced  pro- 
vides an  exception. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  indicate  why 
I  think  an  exception  is  justified  in  this 
instance.  An  exception  is  justified  first, 
because  of  an  urgent  educational  need. 
Memphis  State  University  now  has  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  14.000  students. 
The  curriculum  of  the  university  has 
been  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
student  body,  and  the  student  body  is 
constantly  growing.  It  is  anticipated 
that  by  1970  this  will  be  a  university  of 
more  than  20,000  students.  Memphis  is 
one  of  the  large  and  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  cities  in  America. 

Both  the  city  and  the  university  are 
truly  of  importance  to  the  entire  mid- 
South.  This  is  a  regional  school  and  is 
rapidly  becoming  more  so. 

Naturally,  those  who  first  established 
the  campus  and  the  physical  layout  of 
the  university  did  not  envision — indeed, 
who  could  have  envisioned,  then? — that 
this  would  become  a  university  of  truly 
major  proportions. 

Nevertheless,  the  problem  is  upon  us. 
It  is  not  just  a  local  problem  but  a  State 
and  regional  problem  as  well;  therefore, 
it  is  a  national  problem. 

The  urgency  of  the  need,  the  good  pur- 
poses to  be  served  and  the  need  for 
expeditious  action,  would  justify  this  ex- 
ception to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  address 
a  few  remarks  to  the  Senate  about  the 
need  for  expedition. 


There  are  a  number  of  imused  build- 
ings  on  the  property  at  the  present  time. 
The  university  can  make  considerable  use 
of  these  buildings,  particularly  if  they 
are  acquired  before  further  deteriora- 
tion takes  place.  Therefore,  upon  ref- 
erence of  this  bill  to  the  committee,  I 
shall  hope  to  appear  and  request  those 
who  share  my  views  in  this  regard  to  join 
in  a  request  that  the  committee  act 
expeditiously  in  dealing  with  what  I  re- 
gard as  an  urgent  and  fully  justified 
need. 

I  have  asked  that  the  bill  lie  on  the 
desk  for  further  sponsorship  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  I  should  add  that 
I  have  spoken  to  the  three  Members  of 
the  other  body  representing  congres- 
sional districts  in  west  Tennessee  about 
the  bill  and  have,  as  an  act  of  courtesy, 
supplied  them  with  a  copy. 

I  would  hope  that  Representatives  and 
Senators  from  Arkansas  and  Mississippi 
would  likewise  join  in  this  effort  because, 
as  I  have  said,  it  is  truly  a  regional  uni- 
versity, soon  to  become  even  more  so  in 
its  importance  and  its  magnitude. 


CONSOLIDATION      AND      REENACT- 

MENT     OF     CERTAIN     SHIPPING 

LAWS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  consolidate  and  reenact  certain 
shipping  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  others  interested 
in  promoting  the  American  merchant 
marine  have  been  conscious  of  the  need 
to  organize  rationally  and  reenact  the 
multitude  of  statutes  affecting  the  U.S. 
shipping  and  maritime  programs. 

The  U.S.  laws  relating  to  the  merchant 
marine.  Coast  Guard,  Customs,  and  ad- 
miralty are  collected  and  organized  un- 
der about  30  chapters  in  title  46:  Ship- 
ping of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
Bureau  of  Customs  and  the  Coast  Guard 
have  undertaken  a  comprehensive  re- 
vision of  about  20  chapters  of  title  46. 
This  bill  brings  up  to  date  the  other  10 
chapters  dealing  with  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine. 

Many  of  the  laws  are  of  ancient  origin. 
Chapter  17,  for  example,  requires  cer- 
tain fishermen  and  masters  to  sign  a 
written  agreement  on  length  of  time  of 
employment  by  season  or  voyages  and 
provides  severe  penalties  for  fishennen 
who  desert  without  leave  of  the  master. 
The  difficulty  of  relying  on  the  United 
States  Code  in  this  area  has  also 
prompted  a  need  for  consolidation  and 
compilation. 

The  project  involved  the  collection 
of  all  merchant  marine  laws,  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  law,  and  the  reword- 
ing of  the  law  after  all  amendments 
were  incorporated  and  repealed  sections 
drafted. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  Senate 
adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  funds 
to  the  committee  for  compilation  and  re- 
vision of  the  maritime  statutes.  The 
committee,  under  this  authorization, 
contracted  with  a  private  consultant. 
Pike  &  Fischer,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
to  prepare  the  initial  draft  of  the  revi- 
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..««      A    directive   was    Kiven    that   no  purchased  at  retirement  by  voluntary  con-  equitable  application  of  ooat-of-Uvtaga^^^ 

sioa     A    airecuve    was    given    umt    lu*  trlbutlons  "y  adjustments.    It  Is  the  objective  of  this 

amendment     to     the     substantive     law  ^^   ^    kffecUve  January  2,   19«7,  section  bUl  to  match  for  Foreign  Service  annuitants 

should  be  made  unless  required  by  re-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Poregln  service  Act  of  1946.  as  those  adjustments  provided  for  ClvU  Service 

cent  organizational  changes  or  similar  amended  (22  UJS.C.  10a4{b),  is  amended  to  anniatants  in  December  1965  and  January 

refluirements.     This  work  was  accom-  read  as  follows:  1967  and  to  provide  that  future  coflt-of-Uv- 

nllshed  in  an  excellent  manner  and  made  "whenever  a  cost-of-llving  annuity  ad-  ing  annuity  adjustments  ^or  cmi  service 

R^able  to  the  committee  on  schedule  Justment  is  made  in  annuities  payable  from  annuitants  will  trigger  Identical  adjustments 

w!  r^ppmber  of   1965      The   draft  was  the  civil  Service  Retirement  Fund  pursuant  for  Foreign  Service  annultwits. 

In  Decemoer  01   laoD.     >"^  '^;»^''   *"'*  to  5  U  S  C  8340  as  amended  by  Pi.  89-205.        The  4.3  percent  cost-of-living  annuity  ad- 

prlnted,  after  ca^ej|^lf,«/[  f J.^^  ^J^^^^"  Sch  increase  shatf  ap^tyln  the  same  man-'  Justment  r^elved  by  Foreign  Service  annul- 

niittee  staff,  and  distributed  to  Govern-  ^^^  ^  annuities  payable  from  the  Foreign  tants  on  April  l,  1966  left  them  1.8  percent 

ment  agencies,  maritime  industry,  labor,  service  Retirement  Fund."  below  the  6.1  percent  cost-of-living  annuity 

and  interested  persons  generally.     NU-  .   _,  ,  adjustment  received  by  civil  Service  annui- 

merous  comments  were  received  by  the  The  letter  and  explanatory  material  tants  effective  December  1965.    By  adding 

Smmittee  from  aU  segments  of  the  mer-  presented  by  Mr.  Pulbright  are  as  fol-  this  1.8  percent  ^J^^'Pf^^J" „f^,,ff^,^ 

Smarine  -^ f - -"  ^mtV^^^^  ''""                  d^.kxm^x o, sx.x.,  ^c^^\ ^i^vS^^roS^uiT^S! ^ 

have  an  interest  and  responsibility  lor  Washington.  January  6, 1967.  arrive  at  the  total  5.7  percent  Increase  sought 

our  merchant  marine  policy      On  the  ^^^  ^^^  president.  in  thu  bin. 

basis  of  these  comments,  legislation  was  y  ^  senate.                                                                                    ■ 

prepared  which  I  introduced  in  the  sec-  dear  mr.  Vice  PREsmENx:  Enclosed  is  draft  Cosx  estimates 

ond  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  legislation  to  provide  cost-of-living  increases  .pjjg  q^^^  y^ar  cost  of  this  5.7  percent  For- 

The  bill  received  wide  support  and  was  m  annuities  payable  from  the  Foreign  Service  ^jg^    service    annuity    Increase    would    be 

■mbseauently     passed     by     the     Senate.  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  that  would  ^gg^ooo. 

wnwpver   the  House  of  Representatives  estabUsh  and  continue  equity  between  the  ^hls   compares  to  a  llrst  year  cost  of 

^°Z7tn  n^f  nnnn   thP  bill  before  ad-  Civil  service  and  Foreign  Service  retirement  ^7.000.000  for  the  3.9  percent  avU  Service 

failed  to  act  upon  the  bill  belore  aa  ^^^^^^^^  ^^h  respect  to  cost-of-living  adjust-  ^^^^y    increase    which    became    effective 

journment. .,^^^„^„      „,      .  .,,  ments.  January  1.  1967.    Increases  In  the  unfimded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill  ^  recommendation  to  this  end  made  by  nabiuty  for  the  two  systems  are  as  foUows: 

Will    be     received     and     appropriately  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Federal  staff  Re-  .„„,„„„,„  „-,f„_-i«i  uabiutv 

referred.  tlrement  systems  w^  endorsed  by  the  Presl-  ^°^«„^Vy^'^cSM5.7Tr?ent 

The  bill  (S.  620)  to  consolidate  and  re-  dent  on  March  7, 1966.                                                          ^^  200, 000 

enact  certain  of  the  shipping  laws  of  the  ^^^-^^  ^^uTtment  "f^fr  ^ppllcablTto  AnnuHy  increase  (3.9  percent 

United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,  porelS  s^^ice  annuities,  adjustments  now            CS)  739,000,000 

Introduced   by  Mr.  Magnttson,  was  re-  lag  5  7  percent  behind  adjustments  that  have  Annual  Interest  cost  at  4  percent: 

celved,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re-  been  made  in  civil  Service  annuities.    Unless  Annuity  increase  (5.7  percent 

ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  this  proposed  biu  is  enacted  early  in  the  1st            FS) 288.000 

session  of  the  90th  Congress.  It  Is  not  antlcl-  Annuity  Increase  (3.9  percent 

-^^—^^—^  pated  that  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  will             CS)  — - 29.560,000 

nTOT4TM  TTMPRTrA<5Trt5  TTJ  ANNUITIES  ^^"^""^  efTective  for  Foreign  Service  annul-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  m  comparing  the 

CERTAIN  INCREASES  IN  ANNUllJ.!^  ^^^^  yntu    April    1.   1968,   and   even   then  ^^  ^^^  Foreign  Service  and  ClvU  Service 

FROM  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  RE-  equity    between   Civil    Service    and   Foreign  benefits  the  1  8  Tc  benefit  previously  approved 

TIREMENT  AND  DISABILITY  FUND  S^^!^4T,^rt'''hf  ^S^^^       of  and  for  cmi  Service  annuitants  has  not  been  in- 

Mr.    PULBRIGHT.     Mr.    President.    I  continuance  of  equity  between  Civil  Service  *=  januabt  1967. 

Introduce,  by  request,  a  bill  to  provide  for     and  F^^'f "  S«f^^=« in°^'s2^7Tlnv^!^d  

-«,.f  ^f  M„iy^a  «n/.roQooc  in  thp  Bnnuitip<!     ments  were  Included  In  S.  3247,  a  DUi  passea  ^_^^^^^„^.^^ 

cost-of-living  increases  m  the  annuities         ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  October  5,  1966.    This  bill  ^^ 

payable  from  the  Foreign  Service  retire-  ^[^  ^^^  receive  House  action  before  adjourn-  PERMISSION  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

ment  and  disability  fund.  naent  of  the  2nd  session.  89th  Congress.  ARMED  FORCES  TO  ACCEPT  FEL- 

The  provisions  of  this  bUl  are  similar  Early  action  by  the  Senate  on  this   im-  rrC^raxiTOC      <ar-wr.T  ar<:;wtps      OR 

to  those  of  S.  3247,  approved  by  the  Sen-  portant  legislation  is  urgently  requested.              LOWSHIPb^ toCttUixAKonif  o.     wxv 

ate  on  October  5. 1966,  but  not  acted  on  in  The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the  GRANTS  OFFERED  BY  A  FOREIGN 

the  House  of  Representatives^  ?bTeX?  f  r^m  If  strdroSt  TfheVd°  GOVERNMENT 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have  ^^igt^atlon's  program,  to  the  presentation  j^j.    pULBRIGHT.     Mr.   President.   I 

pnnted  at  this  point  in  the  RECORD  a  let-  ^^  ^^,g  ^^.^j^  legislation  to  the  congress  for  introduce    bv  request,  a  bill  to  amend 

ter  to  the  Vice  President  from  Assistant  ,^  consideration.  utle  10  of'the  uSted  States  Code  to  per- 

Secretary  of  State  Douglas  MacArthur  H,  sincerely  yours.  ""*^ mernbers  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  ac- 

the  text  of  the  bill,  and  certainly  explana-  Douglas  MacArxhttr  11.  ^ntTiToSiosschoSips  or  grants 

t/^Tv  matprial  concerninE  it  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  cept  fellowships,  scnoiarsmpb,  ui  Biatibo 

^T^^vtsT??m^  OPFTPER     The  bill  Relations  offered  by  a  foreign  government 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Mil  ^^^  secretary  of  State) .  The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
will  be  received  and  appropnate.y  re-  quested  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

ferred;  and.  without  objee  ion.  the  bill  explanation  op  bill  ^  ^  ^m  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 

letter,  and  explanatory  material  wUl  be  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  regarded  as  emergency  legisla-  ^ay  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 

printed  in  the  Record.  ^j^^  ^^  establish  and  continue  equity  be-  j  ^v^    Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 

The  bill  (S.  624)  to  provide  certain  in-  tween  the  Civil  Service  and  Foreign  Service  .  _^tgntion  and  comment 
creases  in  annuities  payable  from  the  Retirement  systems  with  respect  to  cost-of-  -p^p^vp  mv  rieht  to  support  or  op- 
Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability  living  adjustments.  noL  tWrbilT  J  well  as  aiTsuggested 
fnnH  onri  for  nthprnurooses  Introduced  p.l.  89-205,  commonly  known  as  the  "Dan-  pose  this  Dill,  as  weii  as  any  &ubkc=>«:" 
t.^^;.  ^  L?r„T  hv^Pmf^st  was  re-  lels  bill",  provided  a  6.1  percent  cost-of -llv-  amendments  to  it.  when  it  is  considered 
by  Mr.  FTTLBRiGHT  by  rf^"/st  jas  re-  i^'s  ^  P  ^^  civii  Service  annuities  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  J^^^^^i^  December  1.  1965.  Under  an  im-  ^^  this  connection,  I  can  perceive  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  p^.^^^^  cost-of-living  formula  also  in  PX.  „(,  valid  reason  why  the  scope  of  the  bUl 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  record,  89-205.  civii  service  annuitants  are  receiv-  .y....-,^  h_  umited  to  members  of  the 
as  foUows:              ^   ^^^  Ing  a  3.9^percent^cos^t^-of-llvlng  adjustment  J^l^    oe^^^^     ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Be  it  en^ted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  '  Under  the  provisions  of  the  current  cost-  ^^^^P**"^^  °'  ??°^f^P^„^,"l,4'L^^^^^ 

Representdtives    of    the    United    States    of  of-llving  adjustment  formula  applicable  to  ships  offered  by  foreign  governments^ 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Foreign  Service  annuities,  a  4.3  percent  in-  a  good  thmg  and  to  be  authorizea  oy  law. 

Act  may  be  ctted  as  the  Poregln  Service  An-  crease  was  effective  April  1,  1966.    Under  the  the  authority  to  accept  them  should  also 

nuities  Adjustment  Act  of  1967.  provisions  of  this  same  Foreign  Service  cost-  extend    to    civilian    employees    of    the 

Sec.  2.  Each    annuity    payable    from    the  of-Uvlng  formula  Foreign  Service  annuitants  ^  g    Government.     Moreover,  since  the 

Foreign  Service  Retirement  and   Disability  are  not  expected  to  be  eligible  for  B-notber  pj^pQged    legislation    involves    relations 

Fund  on  January  1.  1967  shall  be  Increased  cost-of-Uvlng  Increase  until  April  1,  1968  _  foreign    governments.    I    think    it 

effective  on  that  date  by  5.7  per  centum.    No  The  President's  Cabinet  Committee  on  Fed-  ^!,;Sd  bP  more  aDDTODriate  if  the  pro- 

increase  In  annuity  provided  by  this  section  eral  Staff  Retirement  Systems  recommended  would  be  ™°ff.  ^PP^f  "^^^  thP  nifsnlc^s 

Shan  be  computed  on  any  additional  annuity  in  1966  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  gram  were  carried  out  under  the  ausplces 
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of  tbe  Mutual  Eductifaonal  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  bill  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record  together  with  the 
letter  received  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tbe  biU  (S.  625)  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  accept  fellow- 
ships, scholarships,  or  grants  offered  by  a 
foreign  government,  introduced  by  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  625 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  2603 (a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f oUows : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  benefits  of  any  fellowship,  scholarship, 
or  grant  which  may  be  offered  by  a  foreign 
government,  or  by  a  corporation,  fund, 
foundation,  or  educational  institution  that 
is  organized  and  operated  primarily  for 
scientific,  literary,  or  educational  purposes 
to  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  may, 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
President,  be  accepted  by  him — 

"(1)  in  recognition  of  outstanding  per- 
formance in  his  field; 

"(2)  to  undertake  a  project  that  may  be 
of  value  to  the  United  States;  or 

"(3)  for  development  of  his  recognized 
potential  for  future  career  service." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbright 
is  as  follows: 

Departmbnt  or  thk  Abmt, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Hitmprret, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  PREsn>Ei«T:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  pennlt  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  to  accept  fellow- 
ships, scholarships,  or  grants  offered  by  a 
foreign  government." 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Legislative  Program  for  the  90th 
Congress,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
advises  that,  from  tbe  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal  tor 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Army  has  been  designated 
as  the  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  this  legislation.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  this  proposal  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

PTTBPOSE  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  Is  to  amend 
Beotion  2603  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  members  of  the  armed  forces 
may  accept  appropriate  scholarships,  fellow- 
ships, or  grants  offered  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

Section  2603  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
permits  qualified  members  of  the  armed 
forces  to  accept,  from  nongovernmental 
sources,  scholarships,  fellowships,  or  grants 
offered  by  a  corporation,  fund,  foundation, 
or  educational  institution  that  Is  organized 
and  operated  primarily  for  scientific,  literary, 
or  educational  purposes.    Typical  of  these 


are  the  Rhodes  and  FUlbrlght  scholarships, 
and  the  Ford,  Carnegie,  Sloan,  and  Guggen- 
heim fellowships. 

Article  I,  section  9,  clause  8  of  the  Consti- 
tution states  In  part  ".  .  .  And  no  Person 
holding  any  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust  .  .  . 
shall,  without  the  Conaent  of  the  Congress, 
accept  of  any  present.  Emolument,  Office,  or 
Title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  King, 
Prince,  or  foreign  State."  This  provision 
prevents  acceptance  of  scholarships  granted 
by  a  foreign  government,  such  as  those 
under  the  Marshall  Scholarship  Program 
sponsored  by  the  Brltl^  Government  as  an 
expression  of  gratitude  for  assistance  from 
the  United  States  Government.  The  reasons 
which  prompted  the  present  provision  of  law 
have  equal  applicability  to  this  proposal — 
that  members  of  the  armed  forces  may  bene- 
fit from  opportunities  to  seek  higher  educa- 
tion which  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  tha*  further  education  will 
assist  In  quallfjrlng  persons  for  greater  mili- 
tary responsibilities  and  enhance  the  prestige 
of  its  personnel  among  Government,  civilian, 
and  foreign  people. 

Section  2603  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  places  a  limitation  on  applicable  bene- 
fits and  prescribes  a  mandatory  period  of 
active  service  upon  completion  of  education 
or  training.  There  wUl  be  no  change  in 
these  provisions  If  the  attached  proposal  Is 
enacted. 

COST  AND   BTTOGET  DATA 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult In  no  additional  cost  to  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely, 

David  E.  McGitfert. 
Acting  SeOretary  of  the  Army. 


OMBUDSMAN  FOH  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  has  been  looking  into 
the  subject  of  ombudsman.  Ombudsman 
is  a  form  of  citizens'  defender  against 
maladministration  or  misadministration 
by  Government  agencies;  ombudsman  is 
the  one  who  fights  ctty  hall. 

The  institution  was  first  established  in 
Sweden  in  1809.  Other  Scandinavian 
countries  have  recently  become  inter- 
ested in  the  concept  and  today  there  are 
ombudsmen  in  Norway,  Finland,  and 
Denmark.  New  Zealand  recently  created 
an  ombudsman;  Wast  Germany  has  a 
military  ombudsman,  and  Great  Britain 
is  about  to  create  a  similar  office. 

Since  the  Congress  adjourned  last 
year,  there  have  been  several  recent  de- 
velopments which  I  believe  merit  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  In  New  York 
City,  following  the  defeat  of  the  civilian 
review  board  which  Mayor  Lindsay  had 
created,  several  influential  groups  in  the 
city — including  the  Bar  Association  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  and  the  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association — have  diligently 
been  studying  various  proposals  for  a 
New  York  City  ombudsman.  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  support  for  such 
an  ombudsman  and  Mayor  Lindsay  has 
given  it  his  endorsement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert,  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
two  editorials  from  tiie  New  York  Times 
discussing  the  value  of  an  ombudsman 
for  the  city  of  New  York. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  18,  1966] 
Pbotectoe  or  the  Public 

The  concept  of  an  ombudsman,  or  public 
protector,  is  much  more  than  a  suddenly 
agreeable  substitute  for  the  now  dead  Civil. 
Ian  Complaint  Review  Board  in  the  Police 
Department.  It  Isn't  that  simple.  The  band- 
wagon enthusiasm  for  an  Instant  device  to 
asstire  all  citizens  that  they  have  the  right 
of  redress  Is  commendable;  but  It  needs  to 
be  channeled  Into  a  thorough  study  lest  the 
controversy  that  ended  the  review  board 
be  renewed  in  another  form. 

At  the  moment,  all  citizen  complaints  to 
Box  100  at  City  Hall  concerning  city  em- 
ployes and  all  the  critical  telephone  calls  are 
referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Investiga- 
tion. These  are  parceled  out  for  answer 
and  action  to  the  agencies  Involved.  Except 
for  some  highly  successful  conciliation  of 
misunderstandings  between  police  and  pub- 
lic by  the  short-lived  civilian  board,  the  pro- 
ceedings by  the  Commissioner  of  Investiga- 
tion and  the  police  are  essentially  accusatory 
and  disciplinary. 

But  the  ombundsman  idea,  as  established 
and  developed  In  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
works  quite  differently.  The  ombudsman  la 
a  sort  of  super-offlclal,  a  kind  of  untouchable 
grievance  committee  chairman,  appointed  to 
look  Into  citizen  complaints  about  action  or 
Inaction  by  public  servants. 

He  recommends  whatever  steps  he  think* 
necessary.  He  may  suggest  Improvements  in 
procedures,  he  may  reject  the  complaint,  or 
he  may  propose  some  specific  action.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  Judge  Individual  guilt  or  In- 
nocence. The  agency  concerned  handles  Ita 
own  discipline,  if  that  Is  necessary.  The 
ombudsman  does  not  participate  as  an  ad- 
versary at  any  time. 

The  first  ombudsman  in  this  country  was 
appointed  In  Nassau  County  In  July  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  "Inefficiency,  mal- 
administration, arrogance  and  abuse  on  the 
part  of  government."  Although  the  principal 
weapon  of  the  office  is  public  exposure,  no 
publicity  has  been  needed  or  used  in  the 
110  complaints  handled  so  far.  The  com- 
plaints have  Included  grievances  of  govern- 
ment employees  as  well  as  civilians. 

Is  New  York  City  too  large,  its  govern- 
ment too  diffuse,  for  one  individual  public 
protector?  These  are  questions  for  careful 
investigation. 

Several  points  are  already  clear.  All  citi- 
zens must  be  entitled  to  a  definite  chance  for 
complaint  and  redress,  an  opportunity  par- 
ticularly Important  for  minority  groups.  The 
ombudsman  fills  this  need. 

Many  police  believed  that  establishment 
of  a  civilian  review  board  singled  them  out 
unfairly.  The  proposed  ombudsman  would 
be  for  all  city  employes. 

By  eliminating  the  accusatory  aspects  ol 
complaints,  the  ombudsman  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  for  the  reasons  behind  com- 
plaints, the  hows  and  whys.  This  could 
be  his  most  significant  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community. 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Nov.  28, 

1966] 

The  Available  Ombudsman 

Two  members  of  a  committee  to  advise  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Nassau  County  on 
the  question  of  making  permanent  the  of- 
fice of  ombudsman  there,  the  only  one  In  the 
nation,  have  warmly  endorsed  the  idea  on 
their  return  from  Scandanavla,  home  of  the 
public  protector.  But  the  two  did  not  agree 
on  details. 

One,  Nassau  County  District  Attorney  Wil- 
liam Cahn,  says  the  ombudsman  should  not 
have  Jurisdiction  over  the  police,  the  courta 
or  the  D.A.'s  office.    Garden  City  Attorney 
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Joseph  Marino  says  the  police  should  be  in- 
cluded, explaining  that  Scandanavlan  poUce 
chiefs  to  whom  he  talked  said  that  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ombudsman  increased  confidence 
In  the  police. 

Certainly  an  ombudsman  in  New  York  City 
irtthout  authority  to  receive  criticism  of 
police  actions  would  not  be  acceptable  here. 
It  was  because  many  citizens,  particularly 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans,  felt  such  uneasi- 
ness In  this  very  area  of  poUce-clvUlan  rela- 
tions that  the  civilian  review  board  was 
established  in  the  first  place.  An  ombuds- 
man must  look  at  all  phases  of  government 
and  must  be  available  to  all  citizens. 

It  Is  important  now  not  to  lose  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  consensus  on  basic  principles 
that  followed  the  demise  of  the  civilian  re- 
view board.  Spokesmen  for  board  supporters 
and  for  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion agreed  then  on  application  of  the  om- 
budsman idea  to  all  arms  of  municipal 
government. 

Such  an  experiment  "would  be  unlikely  to 
succeed  without  topnotch  personnel,  some 
imderstandlng  support  (Journalists  among 
them),  and  a  public  service  that.  If  not  al- 
together friendly,  is  at  least  not  actively 
antagonistic,"  writes  Walter  GeUhorn,  Co- 
lumbia law  professor,  in  his  new  book, 
"When  Americans  Complain."  These  con- 
ditions appear  to  exist  here. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  In  late  No- 
vember, the  Harvard  University  Press 
published  two  books  by  Walter  Gellhorn, 
distinguished  Betts  professor  of  law  at 
Columbia  University.  These  books  are 
entitled  "Ombudsman  and  Others."  a 
review  of  ombudsman  and  ombudsmen- 
like  oflQces  in  various  countries  of  the 
world,  and  "When  Americans  Complain," 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  problems 
which  our  American  citizens  face  when 
they  complain  to  their  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Government  oflQcials. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  both  of  these  fine  studies,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  a  book  review  which 
I  wrote  for  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book  re- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  27,  1966] 
Public  DEFEHDEa 

"Ombudsman  and  Others."  450  pp.  $6.95. 
"When  Americans  Complain."  196  pp.  $3.95. 
By  Walter  Gellhorn.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Har- 
vard University  Press. 

(By  Edward  V.  Lokg) 

Ombudsman.  What  an  Interesting  word 
and  an  even  more  striking  concept.  Trans- 
lated literally  from  Swedish,  Ombudsman 
simply  means  "one  who  represents  some- 
one." But,  as  the  Scandinavians  know,  and 
as  Walter  Gellhorn  has  written.  It  reaUy 
means  a  whole  lot  more.  In  those  nations 
that  have  created  the  Ombudsman,  the  sys- 
tem has  come  to  be  a  combination  of  red- 
tape  cutter,  external  critic  and  "Institution- 
alized public  conscience."  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Gellhorn,  the  Ombudsmen  have  become 
"society's  family  doctors,  binding  up  rela- 
tively minor  wounds,  prescribing  for  discom- 
forts not  likely  to  become  disasters,  and 
pointing  paths  to  healthful  living." 

Walter  Gellhorn,  Betts  Professor  of  Law 
at  Columbia  University,  is  In  a  unique  posi- 
tion, for  he  is  perhaps  the  only  man  who 
has  met  all  the  Ombudsmen  In  the  world. 
This  is  not  an  easy  task,  for  they  occupy  the 
far  corners  of  this  complaining  earth.  Mr. 
Gellhorn  and  his  wife  spent  15  months  inter- 
viewing and  observing  In  nine  countries; 
"Ombudsmen  and  Others"  is  the  result  of 
this  work. 
All  the  Scandinavian  countries — Sweden, 


Norway,  Denmark  and  Finland — have  Om- 
budsmen; New  Zealand  has  recently  created 
an  Ombudsman  and  Grea*  Britain's  Parlia- 
ment is  currently  appraising  the  institution. 
Japan  has  an  Administrative  Management 
Agency,  Yugoslavia  a  Bureau  of  Petitions  and 
Proposals,  while  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  Proc- 
urator General.  Call  them  what  you  wlU, 
all  are  designed  to  handle  citizen  grievances 
against  biireaucracy. 

Earlier  this  year,  my  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
was  privileged  to  hold  a  public  hearing  with 
Alfred  Bexellus,  the  distinguished  Ombuds- 
man from  Sweden.  This  was,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, the  first  public  Congressional  hearing 
In  this  area.  And  quite  frankly,  untU  that 
time,  I  was  unsure  of  the  exact  role  of  an 
Ombudsman.  During  the  hearing,  we  were 
most  impressed  as  Mr.  Bexellus  explained  the 
simplicity  of  his  function  (to  help  a  citizen 
to  exercise  his  rights)  and  the  complexity 
of  his  task. 

In  my  opening  statement  at  the  hearing, 
X  pointed  out  that  "any  new  Idea  meets  with 
immediate  opposition.  It  is  too  early  to  say 
whether  the  institution  of  Ombudsman  can 
work  here  In  the  United  States;  we  do  not 
even  know  how  it  operates  in  other  coun- 
tries." Mr.  Gellhorn's  first  book,  "Ombuds- 
men and  Others,"  goes  a  long  way  toward 
answering  the  second  pwlnt  "When  Amer- 
icans Complain,"  his  second  book  should  be- 
come Indispensable  In  analyzing  our  first 
problem:  Do  we  need  an  Ombudsman  here 
In  the  United  States? 

Before  we  begin  to  tackle  this  question,  let 
us  start  with  a  basic  assumption.  We  are 
not  unhappy  with  our  system  of  government 
or  generally  with  our  government  employees. 
On  the  contrary.  It  Is  my  belief  that  we  have 
a  very  workable  system.  Our  Federal  civil 
servants  are,  with  some  exceptions,  a  most 
dedicated  and  effective  group.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  there  are  many  complaints, 
but  the  existence  of  complaints  does  not 
prove  their  validity. 

Woven  through  Mr.  Gellhorn's  two  books 
is  one  central  theme:  Ombudsmen  cannot 
work  where  government  is  generally  corrupt, 
or  where  officials  are  not  highly  and  ideally 
motivated.  If  statistics  prove  anything,  let 
us  look  to  Sweden.  Denmark  or  New  Zealand 
where  80  to  90  per  cent  of  all  citizens'  com- 
plaints are  unfounded  (although  made  in 
all  sincerity) .  The  net  result  is  to  turn  the 
Ombudsman  Into  a  "bureaucrats'  defender" 
as  well  as  a  "citizen's  defender." 

One  should  not  read  "When  Americans 
Complain"  without  being  familiar  with  "Om- 
budsmen and  Others."  But,  concerned  as  we 
are  with  citizen  grievances  at  all  levels  on 
the  American  scene,  the  former  book  presents 
some  formidable  issues  which  must  be  ex- 
plored. 

"When  Americans  Complain"  presents  a 
comprehensive  and  quantitative  analysis  of 
citizen  complaints  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment— national,  state  and  local.  Gellhorn 
treats  each  level  with  equal  care  and  length, 
and  makes  the  significant  but  often  over- 
looked observation  that  "the  Individual  is 
much  more  frequently  touched  by  local  and 
state  governmental  operations  than  by  na- 
tional." Statistically  again,  whereas  the  na- 
tional government  employs  a  little  more  than 
2.5  million  civilians,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments carry  nearly  seven  million  on  their 
payrolls. 

On  the  Federal  scene,  Gellhorn  catalogues 
for  us  the  many  watchmen  In  Washington, 
Including  of  course  the  Congress,  General 
Accounting  Office,  Bxireau  of  the  Budget,  and 
self -policing  by  the  agencies  themselves. 

Perhape  the  largest  number  of  citizen  com- 
plaints are  received  by  Congress.  We  call 
these  complaints  "casework."  and  In  this  area 
Gellhorn  himself  has  a  complaint.  "Too 
much  reliance  Is  being  placed  on  an  unper- 
fected  critical  device,"  he  says.  While  Gell- 
horn and  I  agree  on  goals — the  establishment 
of  some  form  or  forms  of  Ombudsman — I 


cannot  agree  that  casework  docs  not  work 
because  It  is  unperfected.  In  my  opinion, 
casework  works  best  becaxise  it  is  unper- 
fected. It  differs  from  state  to  state  and  from 
complaint  to  complaint — and  differ  it  must. 
What  U  good  for  the  State  of  Missouri  may 
not  be  applicable  for  the  State  of  New  York- 
I  recognize  that  this  reasoning  may  lead  me 
to  conclude  that  we  cannot  have  one  na- 
tional Ombudsman  empowered  to  handle  all 
complaints  from  all  citizens.  Perhaps  It 
would  be  better  to  compartmentalize  our 
Ombudsman.  One  such  example  would  be 
the  so-caUed  "tax  Ombudsman"  bill,  which 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson  of  Washington 
and  I  sponsored  this  last  session  of  Congress. 
This  bill,  which  Incidentally  was  co-spon- 
sored by  61  other  Senators,  would  create 
regional  Tax  Conunlsaloners  who  would  have 
authority  to  negotiate  and  settle  tax  prob- 
lems under  $2,500. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  agreement 
is  reached  vrith  Mr.  Gellhorn  when  he  asks 
the  question:  What  have  we  to  lose  by  ex- 
perimenting with  a  national  Ombudsman? 
It  would  cost  us  very  little  money;  it  would 
take  no  organizational  restructuring.  And, 
happily  enough,  says  GelUiorn,  "The  external 
critic  is  one  of  those  promising  experiments 
that  can  be  tried  without  conamlttlng  its 
proponents  so  deeply  they  can  never  after- 
ward bear  to  admit  failure." 

One  further  watchdog  must  be  considered 
before  we  leave  the  Federal  level — the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
states.  Permanently  created  by  the  Con- 
gress In  August,  1964,  this  conference  was  to 
be  for  the  governmental  agencies  what  the 
Judicial  Conference  has  been  for  the  courts. 
It  Is  to  be  composed  of  the  beads  ol  major 
administrative  bodies,  other  administrators, 
and  persons  who  can  broadly  represent  "the 
views  of  private  citizens  and  utUlze  diverse 
experience" — practicing  lawyers  and  scholars 
m  administrative  law.  This  conference,  ac- 
cording to  Gellhorn,  might  very  possibly  be- 
come a  "sort  of  American  Ombudsman  lor 
broad  aspects  ol  administrative  functioning 
while  Congressional  casework  might  con- 
tinue to  salve  Individual  hurts." 

Here  might  be  our  solution.  It  would  re- 
move the  Gellhorn  objections  to  Congres- 
sional casework  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve to  our  constituents  one  ol  their  basic 
democratic  rights — the  right  to  have  their 
man  In  Washington.  But  good  things  come 
In  exceedingly  small  packages.  More  than 
two  years  have  passed  and  the  Administra- 
tive Conlerence  has  not  been  activated  lor 
want  ol  an  appropriate  head.  Would  that 
Mr.  Gellhorn  would  assume  this  post. 

On  the  state  and  local  level,  "When  Ameri- 
cans Complain"  clearly  shows  the  need  lor 
some  kind  ol  Ombudsman.  There  tire  today 
over  7.800  state  legislators,  many  of  whom 
do  not  have  their  own  desk  Irom  which  to 
work.  Governors  and  other  elected  officials 
vainly  try  to  handle  citizens'  complaints,  but 
olten  they  bog  down  in  their  own  red-tape. 
In  the  best  ol  circumstances,  Gellhorn  sug- 
gests, "haphazard  complaint-handling  by 
legislators,  gubernatorial  officers  and  other 
public  officials  gives  slight  assurance  that  a 
grievance  will  be  luUy  investigated."  Here, 
at  these  levels,  we  can  Import  the  Scandi- 
navian Ombudsman.  Here,  then,  is  where 
he  can  be  most  effective. 

It  is  lor  this  very  reason  that  Senators 
Hart  ol  Michigan,  Kennedy  ol  New  York 
and  I  recently  co-sponsored  legislation  to 
create  an  Ombudsman  lor  the  District  ol 
Columbia.  Many  ol  us  would  have  prelerred 
to  let  a  city  council  authorize  such  a  D.C. 
Ombudsman,  but  the  Congress  lias  not  yet 
wlUed  to  grant  the  District  home  rule.  That 
being  so,  we  introduced  the  bill  and  hear- 
ings should  be  held  early  next  year. 

One  omission  Is  notable  In  both  books: 
Mr.  GeUhorn  clearly  shows  the  value  ol  try- 
ing the  Ombudsman  here  In  the  United 
States.  But  what  shall  we  call  this  external 
critic?      Many   have   objected    to    importing 
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the  name '  along  wltji  the  ioBtltution;  the 
woitl  "Ombudaman,"  they  say,  Is  too  eeoterlc, 
too  difflctQt,  too  foreign.  Perhaps  It  Ifl  tor 
these  very  reasona  that  my  own  preference 
Is  for  It.  I  readily  confess  imcertalnty  as  to 
whether  my  pronunciation  Is  correct  or 
my  accent  Is  proper.  I  do  know,  however, 
the  Ombudsman  Is  the  man  who  will  help  the 
citizen  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  his 
government. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  During  the 
month  of  December,  as  State  legislatures 
throughout  the  country  were  preparing 
for  their  upcoming  legislative  sessions, 
It  was  reported  in  the  press  that  several 
ombudsman  bills  were  being  contem- 
plated. It  is  my  imderstanding  that  bills 
have  already  been  introduced,  or  will  be 
introduced,  in  the  State  legislatures  of 
Alaska,  California.  Illinois.  Maryland. 
New  Jersey.  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Utah.  I  am  pleased  to 
learn  that  a  similar  bill  will  soon  be  in- 
troduced in  the  legislature  of  my  own 
great  State  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  I  today  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
create  and  ombudsman  for  the  District 
of  Colimibia.  This  ombudsman  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He 
shall  be  appointed  without  reference  to 
political  affiliations  and  solely  on  the 
basis  of  his  or  her  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office.  The  ombudsman 
shall  be  learned  in  the  process  of  law  and 
government  and  shall  have  a  distin- 
giiished  intellectual  standing  in  the  legal 
profession.  I  was  extremely  impressed 
by  Swedish  Ombudsman  Bexelius'  back- 
ground which  included  nearly  30  years 
as  a  Judge  in  the  various  law  courts  of 
Swedea 

The  ombudsman  shall  hold  office  for  a 
period  of  3  years.  He  may  be  reap- 
pointed, but  in  no  case  shall  he  hold  the 
office  for  more  than  four  full  terms,  or 
a  total  of  12  years.  According  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  introduce, 
the  ombudsman  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion equal  to  that  of  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals; it  Is  my  understanding  that  this 
salary  is  now  set  at  $25,000  per  year. 

Basically,  the  ombudsman  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  Investigate  any  oral  or 
written  complaints  submitted  by  any 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  the  complaint  relates  to  an  action 
or  inaction  taken  by  any  agency  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  bill  specifically  excludes  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ombudsman  the 
courts,  any  entity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, any  multistate  government  entity 
or  comi>act,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  and  their  personal  staif . 
When  the  ombudsman  Investigates  a 
complaint,  he  shall  have  authority  not 
only  to  hold  private  hearings  with  both 
the  complaining  Individual  and  agency 
officials,  but  also  where  necessary  to  en- 
ter and  inspect  the  premises  of  an  agency, 
and  to  make  inquiries  and  obtain  any  and 
all  information  from  the  agency  or  agen- 
cies as  the  ombudsman  thinks  fit.  The 
ombudsman  shall  inform  the  complain- 
ant of  the  results  of  his  Investigation. 
Furthermore,  the  ombudsman  is  required 


to  present  his  opinions  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Commisstoners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  the  District  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  public. 

The  ombudsman  shall  not  have  au- 
thority to  correct  the  situation  on  his 
own  motion.  The  ombudsman  does  not 
have  authority  to  change  agency  actions. 
The  ombudsman  does  not  have  authority 
to  bend  the  law.  The  ombudsman  only 
has  authority  to  take  a  complaint,  fully 
Investigate  it,  and  report  to  an  appro- 
priate official  what  suggestions  and 
changes  may  be  necessary  to  help  the 
individual  resident  ctf  the  District  of 
Colimibia . 

In  short,  he  shall  have  broad  investi- 
gatory powers  but  narrow  enforcement 
authority, 

Mr.  President,  as  I  informed  my  col- 
leagues when  this  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  late  last  year  (S.  3783) ,  we 
are  introducing  this  bill  to  create  an 
ombudsman  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  need  this  citi- 
zens' defender,  this  public  protector.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  concept  of  ombudsman  is 
a  most  fascinating  one.  Soon.  I  shall 
Introduce  a  bill  to  create  a  form  of  ad- 
ministrative ombudsman  with  authority 
to  Investigate  citizen  complaints  against 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons. The  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure  intends  to 
continue  its  study  of  the  concept  of  om- 
budsman, and  shall  follow  with  interest 
the  development  of  tihe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ombudsman.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  626)  t©  establish  the  Of- 
fice of  Ombudsman  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Col- 
imibia.  

BLOOD  BANKS  AKD  ANTITRUST 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  well-known  adage  that  the 
wheels  of  justice  grind  slowly  but  they 
also  grind  exceedingly  fine. 

As  true  as  this  is  of  justice  meted  out 
in  the  court  system,  it  is  even  more  true 
of  justice  as  dealt  with  by  the  admin- 
istrative agencies,  especially  the  regu- 
latory agencies. 

Some  of  my  constituents,  both  individ- 
ual and  corporate,  in  Kansas  City  have — 
to  their  great  sorrow  and  expense — be- 
come enmeshed  in  the  web  of  one  of  the 
most  ponderous  of  all  Federal  agencies, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

These  constituents  have  been  en- 
meshed for  5  or  6  years,  although  they 
are  not  merchants  of  any  kind  and  do  not 
engage  in  what  most  of  us  ever  think 
of  as  "trade"  or  "commerce."  In  fact, 
they  are  medical  doctors  and  patholo- 
gists who  organized  a  nonprofit  commu- 
nity blood  bank  for  the  greater  Kansas 
City  area. 

You  might  well  adi  what  has  this  got 
to  do  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 


sion. Just  enough,  apparently,  for  the 
Commission  to  disrupt  the  activities  of 
the  blood  bank  for  5  years  and  with  no 
end  in  sight. 

When  I  first  heard  of  this  problem,  i 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  blood  banks. 
In  order  to  educate  myself  with  respect 
to  blood  bank  problems,  I  asked  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  If  they  could 
supply  me  with  a  listing  and  description 
of  the  various  blood  banking  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country.  They 
sent  me  an  inch-thick  publication  by 
the  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks 
which  contained  much  helpful  factual 
information  on  more  than  6,000  separate 
organizations  which  collect,  store,  and 
dispense  blood  and  blood  products. 

These  6,000  organizations  range  from 
huge  ones,  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  to 
minuscule  ones  that  deal  with  very  small 
quantities  of  blood.  The  vast  majority 
range  between  the  two  extremes. 

These  6,000  organizations  range  from 
those  organized  wholly  for  profit  to  those 
which  are  wholly  nonprofit.  Again,  there 
are  many  banks  which  fall  between  the 
two  extremes. 

These  6,000  organizations  range  from 
those  having  the  highest  medical  stand- 
ards to  those  with  very  low  standards. 
Control  of  these  standards  by  NIH  Is 
very  sketchy. 

The  result  of  the  American  system  of 
organization — or,  more  accurately,  lack 
of  organization — of  blood  banking  is 
utter  chaos. 

Every  year  there  are  untold  numbers 
of  cases  of  infections  through  inadequate 
medical  controls  over  blood  banks. 

Every  year,  there  are  a  sizable  number 
of  needless  deaths  due  to  the  low  medical 
standards  in  many  blood  banks. 

Rare  types  of  blood  are  frequently  dif- 
ficult to  get  and  often  unattainable  in  a 
particular  community. 

Blood  is  often  extremely  expensive  and 
too  often  of  low  quality. 

Much  blood  is  wasted  by  nonuse,  as 
whole  blood  can  be  stored  for  only  21 
days. 

The  major  effort  to  replace  the  exist- 
ing chaos  with  some  degree  of  order  and 
efficiency  has  come  from  a  number  ol 
communitywide  or  metropolitanwide 
nonprofit  blood  banks. 

As  I  said  previously,  my  interest  In 
this  subject  has  been  heightened  by  the 
situation  in  Kansas  City,  an  early  exam- 
ple of  communitywide  nonprofit  blood 
banking.  Until  the  mid-1950's,  the  sit- 
uation in  Kansas  City  was  similar  to 
that  in  New  York.  There  were  a  multi- 
tude of  separate  blood  banking  faciUties. 
some  large,  some  small,  some  for  profit, 
some  nonprofit.  Each  hospital  in  the 
area  had  its  own  separate  blood  banking 
facility.  These  varied  widely  in  size  and 
in  services. 

Beginning  in  about  1955,  a  number  of 
Kansas  City's  leading  doctors  and  a 
number  of  other  civic-minded  citizens 
began  organizing  a  communitywide  non- 
profit blood  banking  system.  There  was 
merged  into  this  system  almost  all  of 
the  separate  blood  banking  facilities  in 
the  Kansas  City  area  including  those  of 
all  of  the  hospitals  in  the  area.  Tlie 
area's  pathologists  joined  in  the  effort. 
In  time,  the  system  became  known  as  the 
Kansas  City  Community  Blood  Bank. 
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It  had  the  most  modern  equipment  and 
a  most  distinguished  medical  staff.  Its 
medical  standards  were  as  high  as  those 
of  any  blood  banking  organization  in  the 
country.  It  was  truly  a  model  of  com- 
munitywide nonprofit  blood  banking. 
The  people  of  Kansas  City  took  great 
nride  in  this  system,  and  it  gave  promise 
of  setting  an  example  for  estabUshing 
amilar    organizations    throughout    the 

country.  ^,     j  i.     , 

Yet  today,  this  community  blood  bank 
In  Kansas  City  is  In  the  process  of  being 
torn  apart.  And  it  is  being  torn  by,  of 
all  things,  a  Federal  agency  which, 
obstensibly,  is  trying  to  preserve  com- 
netition  in  our  free  enterprise  system  of 
economy.  It  is  being  torn  apart  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Not  only  is  it  being  torn  apart— which 
Is  terrible  in  itself— the  FTC  also  reveals 
in  the  process  its  own  decrepitude  and 
utter  inefficiency. 

The  complaint  was  filed  on  July  5, 
1962  It  took  from  then  until  June  19, 
1964  for  a  tentative  decision  by  the 
trial'  examiner.  And  then— and  this  is 
the  astounding  part— it  took  the  Cona- 
mission  itself  an  additional  2  years  to 
reach  a  decision. 

No  matter  what  they  do,  one  would 
think  that  the  Commission  could  affirm 
or  deny  the  examiner's  tentative  opin- 
ion in  a  fraction  of  2  years. 

In  addition  to  a  great  waste  of  time  on 
the  part  of  both  the  Government  and 
the  defendants,  the  legal  fees  have  been 
immense— enough  to  put  most  organiza- 
tions out  of  business,  whether  guUty  as 
sin  or  pure  as  the  driven  snow. 

This  is  a  perfect  example,  If  another 
one  were  needed,  for  passage  of  a  revised 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  to  speed 
up  the  administrative  process.  And  our 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  I  have 
reintroduced  a  bill  very  similar  to  S.  1336 
of  the  89th  Congress  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  June  21.  1966.  and  which  is 
designed  for  this  very  purpose. 

To  get  back  to  blood  banking,  you  may 
ask  what  has  community  blood  banking 
in  Kansas  City  got  to  do  with  American 
free  enterprise,  and  why  is  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  trying  to  throttle  this 
civic  enterprise. 

The  answer  is  not  simple,  but  the  FTC 
action  against  the  Kansas  City  Com- 
munity Blood  Bank  arose  out  of  com- 
plaints made  by  two  small  commercial 
blood  banks  which  remained  in  Kansas 
City  after  the  organization  of  the  com- 
munity blood  bank.   In  its  complaint,  the 
PTC  charges  that  the  participating  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  of  the  community  sys- 
tem are  "conspiring"  to  drive  the  private 
blood  banks  out  of  business.    The  FTC 
is  charging  that  this  "conspiracy"  is  a 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.    I  seri- 
ously question,  first.  If  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  jurisdiction  over  non- 
profit blood  banks,  or  second,  if  blood  Is 
an  article  of  commerce  as  that  term  Is 
used  in  the  antitrust  laws. 

These  same  problems  worried  the  two 
PTC  Commissioners  who  dissented  in  the 
3-to-2  order  of  October  26,  1966.  As 
Commissioner  Philip  Elman  put  it: 

This  commission  was  not  established  to  sit 
as  a  board  of  review  over  professional  medi- 
cal judgments  made  by  doctors  in  course  of 
their  practice. 


The  following  are  a  few  quotes  from 
Commissioner  Elman's  opinion: 

It  Is  not  for  us  to  decide  whether  the 
respondents  were  exercising  soimd  medical 
Judgment  in  Insisttog  on  higher  standards 
for  the  blood  to  be  used  In  treating  their 
patients.  If  a  group  of  doctors  have  con- 
cluded not  to  use  certain  blood  because  of 
genuine  doubts  as  to  Its  safety  and  reliabil- 
ity, they  should  not  be  compelled  by  order 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  accept 
such  blood.  This  Commission  was  not  es- 
tablished to  sit  as  a  board  of  review  over  pro- 
fessional medical  Judgments  made  by  doctors 
In  the  course  of  their  practice. 


Under  the  Commission's  order  in  this  case 
the  respondent  doctors  will  not  be  free   to 
exercise     their     own     professional     medical 
Judgment,  as  they  see  fit.  in  accepting  or 
rejecting     blood     from     commercial     blood 
banks.    They  will  not  be  free  to  meet,  dis- 
cuss, and  recommend  the  use  or  non-use  of 
such   blood.     If    there   shoiUd   be   any   such 
meetings  or  disciisslons  and  if  any  doctor 
should  refuse  to  accept  blood  from  a  com- 
mercial blood  bank,  he  will  be  subject  to 
$5,000-a-day   penalties   for   violation   of   the 
order.     The  right  of  the  respondent  doctors 
to   practice  medicine   is  thus  seriously   re- 
stricted by  the  order,  which  deprives  them, 
individually  and  collectively,  of  the  freedom 
to  exercise  a  professional  medical  choice  in 
accepting  or  rejecting  blood  to  be  used  in 
treating  their  patients. 

This  case  is  atypical,  to  the  point  of  freak- 
Ishness,  of  the  kind  of  proceedings  this  Com- 
mission Is  equipped  to  bring  in  the  restraint 
of  trade  area.    It  does  not  Involve  monopoly 
or  competition  in  the  usual  sense.    It  does 
not    involve     conduct     having     commercial 
motives  or  ends;    the  participants   are  not 
business    concerns    actuated    by    the    profit 
motive.    What  this  case  really  Involves   is 
an  acrimonious  private  controversy,  profes- 
sional and  personal  in  character  and  origin, 
between  the  pathologists  and  the  cMnmerclal 
blood  bankers  in  Kansas  City.     The  Commis- 
sion, whose  mandate  and  function  U  to  foster 
and  protect  the  competitive  process,  should 
not  Intrude  Itself  In  such  controversy.    If 
there  is  need  for  governmental  Intervention 
in   this   matter,   the   State   of   Missouri  has 
ample    authority    to    take    such    regulatory 
measures  as  protection  of  the  public  interest 
may  require.    We  shotUd  stick  to  our  own 
Job:   the  elimination  of  unfair  methods  of 
competition  In  interstate  commerce.     Regu- 
lating the   professional   conduct   of   doctors 
Is  not  our  business. 

However,  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize 
is  that  the  FTC  should  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  community  blood  banks,  and 
blood  should  not  be  considered  an  article 
of  commerce  for  purposes  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.    We  should  have  a  specific 
statute  on  the  books  to  this  effect,  be- 
cause, if  the  FTC  virins  its  argument  on 
the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  if  it 
wins  its  argmnent  on  the  question  of 
blood  being  an  article  of  comjnerce.  and 
if  it  finds  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
Kansas  City  Community  Blood  Bank, 
then  the  whole  effort  to  replace  con- 
fusion with  order  in  the  field  of  blood 
banking  will  go  straight  down  the  drain. 
Community  blood  banks  cannot  sur- 
vive and  fiourish  if  the  PTC  can  force 
them  to  "hold  an  umbrella"  over  any 
merchant  of  blood  for  profit  who  wishes 
to  operate  in  their  area. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  FTC's  case  against  Kansas  City 
Is  a  test  case.  If  the  FTC  wins  this  case, 
the  nonprofit  facilities  and  systems  in  a 
large  number  of  communities  across  the 
country  will  be  put  In  grave  danger  of 


being  crippled  or  put  out  of  business. 
I  have  a  partial  list  of  such  nonprofit 
facilities  which  Is  as  follows: 
NONPBOPrr  Paciuties  Listed  as  Mfmberh  of 
THK  American  Association  of  Bix>od  Banks 

Aurora  Area  Blood  Bank,  Aurora,  lU. 

Bay  County  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  Panama  City, 
Fla. 

Beaumont  Blood  Center,  Inc.,  Beaumont, 

T6X. 

Becker  County  Blood  Bank,  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, Detroit  Lakes.  Minn. 

Belle  Bonflls  Memorial  Blood  Bank,  Denver. 
Colo. 

Bender  Blood  Bank,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Bergen  Community  Blood  Bank,  ParamuB. 

Blood  Bank  of  HawaU,  Honolulu.  HawaU. 
Blood  Bank  of  San  Bemardino-RlverBlde 
Counties,  San  Bernardmo,  Call!.' 

Blood  Bank  of  the  Alameda-Contra  Coeta 
Medical  Association,  Oakland,  CaliX.^ 

Blood  Center  of  Mount  Sinai  Medical  Re- 
search Foundation,  Chicago,  lU. 

Boulder  Blood   Bank,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Broome  Coimty  Blood  Center,  Blngham- 
ton,  N.Y.i 
Carter  Blood  Center,  Port  Worth,  Ter. 
Central    Blood    Bank.    Inc.,    South    Bend, 
Ind. 

Central  Blood  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  Falk 
Clinic,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.» 

Central  CaUfornia  Blood  Bank,  Fresno, 
CaUf.i 

central  Florida  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  Orlan- 
do, Fla.i 

Cerro  Gordo  Coimty  Medical  Society 
Blood  Bank,  Mason  City.  Iowa.» 

City  of  Kingston  Laboratory  Blood  Bank, 
Kingston.  N.Y.' 

Community  Blood  Bank,  Norton,  Va. 
Community  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  St.  Peters- 
burg. Fla.i 

Community  Blood  Center,  Inc..  Appleton, 
Wis. 

Commtmlty  Blood  Council  of  New  York. 
Delta  Blood  Bank,  Stockton,  Calif. 
Des  Moines  County  Medical  Society  Blood 
Bank,  Inc.,  BurUngton,  Iowa.' 

Dubuque  Blood  Bank  Association,  Du- 
buque. Iowa." 

Elks  Blood  Bank,  Danville,  III. 
Escambia    Blood    Bank,    Inc.,    Pensacola, 
Fla.' 

Essex  County  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  East  Or- 
ange, N.J.' 

Hamilton  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Hospital  Blood  Service,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Houchln  Community  Blood  Bank,  Bakers- 
field,  Calif.' 

Inter-County  Blood  Banks,  Inc.,  Jamaica, 
N.Y.» 

Irwin  Memorial  Blood  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Medical  Society,  San  Francisco,  CaUf.> 
J.  K.  and  Susie  L.  Wadley  Research  Insti- 
tute &  Blood  Bank,  DaUas,  Tex.' 

Jacksonville  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Jacob  Blumberg  Memorial  Blood  Bank  of 
Lake  County  Medical  Society,  Inc.,  Watike- 
gan,  ni. 

John  Elliott  Blood  Bank  of  Dade  County, 
Miami,  Fla.' 

John  Henry  Thomas  Memorial  Blood  Bank, 
Alachua  General  Hospital.  Gainesville,  Fla.' 
Kenosha   County  Blood   Bank.   Inc.,  Ke- 
nosha, Wls.» 

King  County  Central  Blood  Bank,  Inc., 
Seattle,  Wash.' 

Lane  Memorial  Blood  Bank,  Eugene,  Oreg.' 
Leon  Cotmty  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  Tallahassee, 
Fla.' 

Lewlston  Clarkston  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  Lewlston,  Idaho.' 

Lorain  County  Blood  Bank,  Elyrla  Memo- 
rial Hospital.  Elyrla,  Ohio.' 


1  Blood  banks  slmUar  In  operation  to  the 
Community  Blood  Bank  of  the  Kansas  City 
Area,  Inc. 
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Lower  West  Coast  Blood  Bank,  Memorial 
Hoepltal,  Sarasota,  Fla.^ 

BCanatee  County  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  Braden- 
ton.  Fla.i 

Maratnon  County  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  Wau- 
sau.  Wis. 

Marlon  County  Blood  Bank,  Miinroe  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Ocala,  Fla.' 

Michael  Reese  Research  Foundation  Blood 
Center,  Chicago,  HI. 

Milwaukee  Blood  Center,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
Wls.» 

Minneapolis  War  Memorial  Blood  Bank, 
Minneapolis,  Mlnn.> 

Northern  &  Northeastern  Michigan  Blood 
Bank,  Bay  City,  Mlcb. 

Northern  California  Community  Blood 
Bank,  Eureka,  Calif.' 

Northern  Illinois  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  Rock- 
ford,  Ill.» 

Oklahoma  City  Community  Blood  Bank, 
Inc.,  Oklahoma  Cl^,  Okla. 

Palm  Beach  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

Peninsula  Memorial  Blood  Bank,  Burlln- 
game,  Calif.* 

Polk  County  Blood  Center,  Inc.,  Lakeland, 
Pla.i 

Potter  County  Memorial  Blood  Center, 
AmarlUo,  Tex. 

Putnam  County  Blood  Bank,  Palatka,  Fla. 

Sacramento  Medical  Foundation  Blood 
Bank,  Sacramento,  Calif.* 

St.  John's  County  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.* 

San  Diego  Blood  Bank,  San  Diego,  Calif.* 

Scott  County  Medical  Society  Blood  Bank, 
Inc.,  Davenport,  Iowa.* 

Shreveport  Emergency  Blood  Bank,  Inc., 
Shrereport,  La. 

Skagit  County  Blood  Bank,  Skagit  Valley 
Clinical  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Mount  Vernon, 
Wash.* 

Snohomish  County  Blood  Bank  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  Santa  Roea,  Calif.* 

Southeast  Iowa  Blood  Bank,  Ottumwa. 
Iowa. 

Southern  Michigan  Blood  Center,  Inc..  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Southwest  Blood  Banks,  Inc.,  Scottsdale, 
Ariz. 

Southwest  Florida  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  Tampa 
General  Hospital,  Tampa,  Fla.* 

Spokane  and  Inland  Empire  Blood  Bank, 
Spokane.  Wash.* 

Sujjerlor-Douglas  County  Community 
Blood  Bank,  Superior,  Wis. 

Tacoma-Plerce  County  Blood  Bank,  Inc., 
Tacoma,  Wash.* 

Topeka  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  Topeka.  Kansas. 

Tn-Countles  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif.* 

University  of  Cincinnati  Blood  Transfusion 
Service,  Cincinnati  Oeneral  Hoepltal,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.* 

Upper  Pinellas  County  Blood  Bank,  Inc., 
Clearwater,  Fla.* 

Virginia  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

W.  E.  Stewart  Blood  Bank,  Inc.,  Tyler, 
Tex. 

When  the  basic  antitrust  laws  were 
enacted,  there  were  no  equivalents  of 
blood  banks.  If  there  had  been  such  or- 
ganizations in  existence  in  those  early 
days,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress 
would  have  evidenced  a  desire  to  include 
them  within  the  operation  of  those  laws. 

Equally,  today,  I  do  not  believe  it  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  such  val- 
uable, communltywide,  nonprofit  blood 
banks  should  be  subject  to  FTC  harass- 
ment imder  the  antitrust  laws.  In  view 
of  the  FTC's  dogged  determination  to 
push  the  Karisas  City  case  to  an  eventual 
conclusion,  notwithstanding  the  civic  re- 


sult of  such  action,  I  think  we  have  no 
alternative  except  a  statutory  amend- 
ment to  the  antitrust  laws  giving  a  spe- 
cific exemption  to  those  community  or- 
ganizations. Therefore,  I  am  Introduc- 
ing for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  for 
this  purpose  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  628)  to  amend  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  provide  that  the  refusal  of 
nonprofit  blood  banks  and  of  hospitals 
and  physicians  to  obtabi  blood  and  blood 
plasma  from  other  blood  banks  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  acts  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.628 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  an  act  In  restraint  of 
trade  under  any  law  of  the  United  States  for 
any  nonprofit  blood  bank,  nonprofit  reser- 
voir of  other  human  tlaeue  or  organs,  any 
hospital  or  any  physician  to  refuse,  or  to  join 
together  with  others  in  refusing,  to  obtain 
from  or  to  accept  delivery  of  blood,  blood 
plasma,  other  tissues  or  organs  from  any 
other  such  blood  bank  or  reservoir. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  am  honored 
to  have  as  cospransors  on  this  bill,  Sena- 
tors Carlson,  Holland,  Pearson,  Scott, 
Symington,  and  Tower. 

You  will  note  that  the  bill  refers  not 
only  to  blood  banks  but  additionally  to 
banks  for  other  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body.  Although  banking  of  other  tissues 
and  organs  is  in  its  iafancy,  there  are 
many  indications  that  these  repositories 
will  become  quite  common  in  the  future. 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  en- 
courage their  organization  on  a  conmiu- 
nlty  nonprofit  basis,  rather  than  on  a 
private  commercial  basis.  The  addition 
of  repositories  of  organs  and  tissues — 
other  than  blood — was  made  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  number  of  distinguished 
doctors  and  I  believe  it  is  a  worthy  addi- 
tion to  the  original  draft  of  the  bill. 


>  Blood  banks  similar  in  operation  to  the 
Community  Blood  Bank  of  the  Kansas  City 
Area,  Inc. 


USIA  PERSONNEL  BILL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  foreign  polity  of  the  United 
States  by  strengthening  and  improving 
the  Foreign  Service  personnel  system 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Foreign 
Service  Information  Officer  Corps. 

Near  the  close  of  the  last  session,  I 
offered  an  identical  bill,  S.  3907,  as  an 
alternative  to  the  proposal  that  697  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency's  top  For- 
eign Service  ofQcers  be  blanketed  into 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 
I  believe  that  USIA  wlU  be  able  to  im- 
plement its  mission  more  successfully  by 
having  a  separate  personnel  system  in 
which  its  Foreign  Service  officers  may  be 
trained,  developed,  and  promoted  as  pro- 
fessionals in  the  field  of  public  persua- 
sion; but  It  should  also  be  a  system  which 
is  closely  enough  related  to  that  provided 
by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  so  that 


the  oflScers  of  USIA  and  the  Department 
of  State  may  work  smoothly  together 
both  in  Washington  and  overseas.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  meet  all  these  require- 
ments. 

During  this  period  of  our  histoi-y,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  young  men 
are  devoting  critical  years  of  their  early 
manhood  to  the  military  service  of  their 
country.  I  deem  it  wrong  to  lose  sight 
of  their  sacrifice  when  they  are  mustered 
out  and  have  to  compete  for  civilian  ca- 
reers. Therefore,  in  the  final  paragraph 
of  the  bill,  I  have  stipulated  that  the 
principle  of  veterans'  preference  be  ap- 
plied during  the  recruiting  stage  of  this 
proposed  new  career  service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  633)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by 
strengthening  and  improving  the  For- 
eign Service  personnel  system  of  the  UJS. 
Information  Agency  through  establish- 
ment of  a  Foreign  Service  Information 
Ofllcer  Corps,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pell, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


PROTECTION  OP  RIGHT  OP  PRI- 
VACY BY  PROHIBITING  EAVES- 
DROPPING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  lessen  a  burden  on  interstate 
commerce,  and  protect  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy by  prohibiting  eavesdropping. 

Although  I  realize  this  bill  goes  much 
further  than  any  similar  legislation  yet 
introduced,  I  do  not  believe  it  goes  too 
far. 

My  bill  rims  not  only  against  wire- 
tapping, but  against  all  forms  of  eaves- 
dropping through  the  use  of  mechanical 
or  electronic  aids  of  any  kind,  except 
normal  hearing  aids  used  by  persons 
with  hearing  deficiencies.  The  prohibi- 
tions of  this  bill  would  cover  wiretap- 
ping, the  placement  of  "bugs"  or  any 
other  electronic  listening  devices,  the  use 
of  parabolic  sound  reflectors,  "black 
light"  beams,  or  any  other  method  of 
eavesdropping  which  has  been  devised  or 
which  may  be  devised. 

Exceptions  would  be  permitted  in  na- 
tional security  cases,  but  only  when 
authorized  and  supervised  by  the  At- 
torney General.  In  organized  crime 
cases,  a  Federal  judge  could  issue  a  war- 
rant based  upon  a  proper  showing  of 
probable  cause,  by  affidavit,  which 
would  authorize  maintenance  of  speci- 
fied surveillance  for  a  period  up  to  6 
months.  In  other  crime  cases,  similar 
warrants  could  be  issued,  to  be  valid 
for  not  more  than  72  hours.  Warrants 
issued  in  crime  cases  could  be  renewed 
upon  a  proper  showing  of  continuing 
probable  cause.  These  are  the  only  ex- 
ceptions in  which  eavesdropping  of  any 
kind  would  be  permitted  under  the  terms 
of  my  bill. 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  drafting 
antlwlretapping  legislation  in  the  past 
has  been  the  difficulty  of  defining  the 
proposed   crime    without   violating   the 


due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
nent  through  vagueness,  or  indefinite- 

nfiSS 

I  believe  we  have  solved  that  problem, 
gnd  I  feel  sure  my  bill  will  withstand  a 
Judicial  test  on  the  due  process  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
^    be    received    and    appropriately 

^Th^  bill  (S.  634)  to  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  lessen  a 
burden  on  interstate  commerce,  and  pro- 
tect the  right  of  privacy  by  prohibiting 
eavesdropping,  introduced  by  Mr.  East- 
lAND.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


THE    HENRY     P.     SCHRICKER    NA- 
TIONAL LAKESHORE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  which  was  established  by  act 
of  Congress— Public  Law  89-761— last 
year,  to  the  Henry  F.  Schricker  National 
Lakeshore.  I  do  this  because  of  the  wide- 
spread veneration  in  my  State  for  Mr. 
Schricker,  the  only  two-term  Governor 
In  the  history  of  Indlaina,  who  died  on 
December  28,  1966,  after  a  long  and 
honorable  life  as  a  pubUc  servant. 

Few  men  command  the  respect,  ad- 
miration and  affection  of  the  people  to 
the  degree  that  belonged  to  Henry 
Schricker.  Bom  in  1883  to  Immigrant 
parents  in  a  small,  rural  town  of  In- 
diana, he  rose  through  the  ranks  of 
business  and  politics  to  become  a  legend 
In  his  time.  He  was  a  man  of  the  people, 
one  who  spoke  their  language  and  was 
always  available  to  them.  He  was  noted 
for  his  honesty,  forthrightness,  thrifti- 
ness,  and  courage.  His  contributions  to 
his  community,  his  State,  and  to  his  Na- 
tion were  many  and  enduring. 

Henry  Schricker's  career  was  marked 
by  a  slow  but  steady  rise  from  himible 
beginnings  to  his  post  as  chief  executive 
of  his  State.  As  a  young  lad  he  clerked 
in  his  father's  grocery  store,  then,  fol- 
lowing high  school,  worked  in  the  Starke 
County  clerk's  office.  Not  being  able  to 
attend  law  school,  he  read  law  at  night 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  After  los- 
ing his  first  political  race  for  county 
clerk,  he  turned  to  banking  and  news- 
paper work,  serving  both  as  cashier  and 
as  editor.  He  became  the  president  of 
the  Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  Asso- 
ciation, but  was  defeated  in  his  first  at- 
tempt to  become  a  member  of  the  In- 
diana General  Assembly. 

In  his  home  community  he  was  a 
leader  in  many  civic  activities — member 
of  the  school  board,  chief  of  the  volun- 
teer fire  department,  head  of  the  liberty 
loan  drive  in  World  War  I,  president  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  numer- 
ous other  positions  of  responsibility. 

His  career  in  state  politics  began  in 
1932  with  his  election  to  the  State  senate. 
Pour  years  later  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  in  1940 
he  was  chosen  Governor  of  Indiana. 
During  his  first  term  he  faced  a  legis- 
lature which,  under  the  control  of  the 
opposing  party,  adopted  a  series  of 
"ripper"  laws  which  attempted  to  take 
away  much  of  the  powers  of  the  chief 


executive.  Although  his  veto  of  these 
bills  was  overridden  by  the  legislature, 
they  were  later  held  imconstitutional  by 
the  State  supreme  court. 

As  Governor  during  much  of  World 
War  II,  Mr.  Schricker  devoted  his  ener- 
gies selflessly  to  the  task  of  leading  the 
people  of  Indiana  during  those  trying 
times.    His  spotless  white  hat  soon  be- 
came a  symbol  or  trademark,  recognized 
throughout  the  State.    He  was  forced 
into  temporary  retirement  from  politics 
in  1945  by  the  provision  of  the  Indiana 
constitution  which  prohibits  any  Gov- 
ernor to   succeed  himself.    The   great 
confidence  which  the  people  placed  in 
this  man,  however,  was  demonstrated  in 
1948  when  be  became  the  only  person  to 
be  elected  again  to  the  office  of  Indiana 
Governor.    He  was  also  nominated  by 
his  party  for  U.S.  Senator,  but  was  de- 
feated in  a  close  election. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  my  State 
loved    Henry    Schricker.    Although   he 
was  a  Democrat,  he  drew  support  from 
both   parties   and   from    all    areas    of 
the  State.    He  was  a  man  of  many  vir- 
tues and  talents,  one  who  beUeved  firmly 
in  democracy,  and  a  dedicated  pubUc 
servant.    He  had  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
and  adhered  strongly  to  his  principles 
To  him  public  office  was  a  public  trust 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  no  one 
ever  charged  him  with  shirking  his  duty 
or  hesitating  to  act  according  to  his  con- 
victions. ^^^. 

Mr.  President,  no  more  flttmg  me- 
morial to  this  great  American  could  be 
devised  than  designating  the  new  na- 
tional park  in  Indiana  the  Henry  P. 
Schricker  National  Lakeshore.  He  loved 
his  native  State :  he  was  a  resident  of  the 
northwestern  section.  Although  he  had 
retired  from  active  governmental  office 
before  Congress  established  the  park,  he 
did  much  in  liis  day  to  promote  con- 
servation and  to  develop  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Indiana.  In  view  of  his  long, 
devoted  record  of  public  service,  I  urge 
that  serious  consideration  be  given  to 

this  proposal.  _. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  635)  to  change  the  name 
of  the  lakeshore  known  as  the  Indiana 
Dunes  Lakeshore  to  the  Henry  F. 
Schricker  National  Lakeshore,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bayh,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  OPERATION  OF 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     32 
MICROPHONES  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy],  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  S.  355,  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed. 

The  Senate  will  be  considering  the 
resolution  as  the  next  order  of  business 
after  the  order  of  business  which  will  be 
voted  on  today. 


By  this  amendment,  I  seek — at  long 
last— to  have  installed  in  the  Senate  a 
suitable  electronic  public  address  system, 
including  microphones  to  be  placed  on 
the  desk  of  the  Presiding  Officer  and  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator. 

There  have  been  many  instances  of 
misquotation  in  the  Press  Gallery.  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  press  all 
suffer  from  very  serious  ear  strain  be- 
cause it  is  practically  impossible  to  de- 
lineate clearly  what  is  said  on  the  floor, 
notwithstanding  the  tremendous  gift  for 
ad  hoc  debate  in  this  Chamber,  which 
is  an  ornament  of  the  Senate. 

One  of  its  principal  ornaments.  In  that 
regard,  our  distinguished  minority  leawier, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
sits  at  his  desk  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  men  and  women  in 
the  Press  Galleries  often  cannot  follow 
the  speeches  being  made,  unless  a  Sen- 
ator has  taken  the  precaution  of  having 
it  written  out  and  sent  up  to  them,  or 
they  will  chase  down  after  him  when  he 
has  made  his  speech  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  they  have  quoted  him  correctly.  If 
there  is  any  difference,  well,  that  is  one 
of  those  very  difficult  situations. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
brought  a  small  electronic  device  into 
the  Senate  the  other  day  in  order  to  make 
himself  heard,  because  momentarily  his 
voice  is  not  equal  to  the  task. 

I  hope  very  much  the  Senate  will  give 
this  matter  consideration  and  will  mod- 
ernize itself  so  that  at  least  the  micro- 
phones are  consistent  with  the  snuff 
boxes. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  Senate  Reso- 
lution 65  which  called  for  the  installa- 
tion of  microphones  in  the  Senate.    This 
measure  was  cosponsored  by  15  Senators, 
and  is  similar  to  a  measure  I  introduced 
in  1957  during  my  first  term  in  this  body. 
At  that  time,  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol was  directed  to  look  into  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  plan,  but  found  that  a  great 
many  Senators  objected  to  the  proposal 
on  the  ground  that  large,  imsightly  mi- 
crophones would  mar  the  appearance  of 
the  Senate  Chamber.     During  the  10 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  sur- 
vey, the  science  of  electronics  has  been 
improved  to  a  substantial  degree  making 
it  possible,  for  example,  to  have  power- 
ful microphones  of  a  small  size  installed 
inconspicuously — ^perhaps   in   the   little 
used  inkwells  which  adorn  our  desks. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  a 
public  address  system  in  its  Chamber 
and.  as  a  result.  Members  have  not  been 
confused  because  of  difficulty  in  hearing 
the  Presiding  Officer  or  another  Mem- 
ber— as  occasionally  happens — and  the 
public  and  the  press  are  able  to  foUow 
the  debate  more  fully. 

In  order  to  give  the  original  cosponsors 
of  this  resolution  an  opportunity  to  join 
me  in  offering  this  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
remain  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection. 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  and  held  at  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
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The  amendment  (No.  32)  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  80,  line  3.  Insert  tbe  following 
new  subsection: 

"(a)  In  order  to  Insiire  that  debates  of  the 
Senate  may  be  beard  In  all  parts  of  the  Sen- 
ate Cbamber  and  In  tbe  galleries  thereof, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  take  sucb  ac- 
tion as  may  be  required  for  tbe  installation 
and  operation  wltbln  the  Senate  Chamber 
of  a  siiltable  electrical  public  address  sys- 
tem. Including  a  microphone  placed  at  tbe 
desk  of  the  Presiding  Officer  and  at  the  desk 
of  each  Senator. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  authorized  by  law,  the 
expenses  Incurred  for  the  installation  and 
operation  of  such  public  address  system  may 
be  defrayed  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate." 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    REQUEST— 
S.  5 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  11  I  introduced  S.  5,  the  truth 
in  lending  bill,  and  requested  that  It  be 
held  at  the  table  imtil  January  25  for 
additional  cosixjnsors.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  final  printed  version  of 
S.  5  be  amended,  as  follows: 

Under  section  2,  following  the  words 
"would  be  enhanced,"  insert  the  words 
"and  that  competition  among  the  vari- 
ous financial  institutions  and  other  firms 
engaged  in  lending  or  the  extension  of 
credit  would  be  strengthened." 

The  purpose  of  this  technical  change 
is  to  make  clear  that  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  insure  competition  among 
financial  institutions  as  well  as  to  pro- 
mote economic  stabilization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS.  JOINT  RESOLUTION,  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills,  joint 
resolution,  and  resolutions: 

Authority  of  January  11.  1967: 

S.  15.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1054  to  permit  a  deduction  for 
certain  amounts  paid  by  Individuals  for  the 
support  of  their  parents  and  other  relatives 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  65 :  Mr.  Baker, 
and  Mr.  Hbxtska. 

S.  23.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geo- 
thermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources,  and  for  other  pxxrposea:  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  BARTunr,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Chukch,  Mr.  QauENiNG,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
JoBOAN  of  Idaho,  Mr.  McOxe,  and  Mr.  Moss. 

S.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  "National  CARIH 
Asthma  Week":  Mr.  BENNrrr,  Mr.  B1BI.E,  Mr. 
Cass,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Crmxis,  Mr.  Dodo,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Pannin,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hickxnlooper,  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  McOee,  Mr.  Monronet,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Protttt,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
RiBicoFr,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Ttdings,  and  Mr.  Yottno  of  North 
Dakota. 

Authority  of  January  12,  1967: 

S.  273.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  a  2S-cent- 
per-bushel  export  marketing  certificate  on 
wheat  for  the  1967,  1968.  and  1969  crops 
of  wheat:  Mr.  Lono  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mc- 
Caktht,  and  Mr.  Monsalz. 


S.  276.  A  blU  to  provide  full  and  fair  dis- 
closure of  the  nature  of  interests  In  real 
estate  subdivisions  sold  through  the  malls 
and  Instruments  of  transportation  or  com- 
munication In  Interstate  commerce,  and  to 
prevent  frauds  In  the  Sale  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes:  Mr.  Bulk. 

S.  Res.  16.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXV 
to  create  a  Committee  on  Veteran's  ASalrs: 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brewstek,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Inoute,  lit.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Movtota,  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
and  Mr.  Talmadce. 

Authority  of  January  18,  1967 : 

S.  467.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  study  with 
respect  to  tbe  utilization  of  systems  analysis 
and  management  techniques  in  dealing  with 
problems  relating  to  unemployment,  public 
welfare,  education,  and  similar  problems: 
Mr.  PoNO,  Mr.  Gripfin,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Mitrphy,  and  Mr.  PBonrr. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  S.  275,  THE 
INTERSTATE  LAND  SALES  FULL 
DISCLOSURE  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
begin  hearings  on  Tuesday,  February 
28,  on  S.  275,  the  Interstate  Land  Sales 
Pull  Disclosure  Act.  The  hearings  will 
commence  at  10  a.m.  in  room  5302,  New 
Senate  OflQce  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  in  connection 
with  this  bill  should  notify  Mr.  Stephen 
Paradise,  assistant  counsel.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  room 
5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510,  telephone  225-3921, 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  January  24,  1967,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  376)  fixing 
the  representation  of  the  majority  and 
minority  membership  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee. 


SENATOR  DIRKSEN  AND  HIS  STATE 
OF  THE  UNION  APPRAISAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  statement  which  I 
made  relative  to  the  state  of  the  Union 
appraisal  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Senator  Dirksen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  distinguished  Minority  Leader  In  the 
Senate  (Mr.  Dirksen)  in  his  Republican  ap- 
praisal of  the  State  of  the  Union,  has,  In- 
deed, in  his  own  phrase  and  actions,  demon- 
strated the  meaning  ot  loyal  opposition. 

On  the  gravest  of  the  issues  before  us, 
Viet  Nam,  Senator  Dlrissen  has  stood  sub- 
stantially with  the  Prasldent  and  where  he 
has  differed,  he  has  done  so  constructively. 
He  has  called  for  "full,  free  and  orderly  dis- 
cussion" of  the  best  ways  and  means  to  seek 
a  solution  to  that  conflict. 

I  am  sure  the  President  appreciates  his 
view  that  we  must  look  ahead  to  negotia- 
tions and  beyond  negotiations  to  the  kind 
of  Asia  we  hope  will  emerge  in  the  years 
ahead.  Beginning  with  the  Johns  Hopkins 
speech  in  Baltimore  In  April  1965.  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  very  active  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion and  I  am  sure  he  would  be  glad  to  give 


consideration  to  any  other  such  steps  which 
the  Minority  Leader  might  suggest. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world  the  Minority 
Leader  sees  problems  and  difficulties.  Be 
raises  questions  and  points  to  problems,  i 
would  only  say  most  respectfully  that  while 
the  problems  are  real,  more  progress  is  being 
made  than  Senator  Dirksen  suggests. 

In  Latin  America,  for  example,  the  AlU. 
ance  for  Progress  moves  forward.  For  three 
years  in  a  row — 1964,  1965,  1966 — the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  have  moved  forward 
in  real  terms  at  or  close  to  2.5%  per  capita 
In  gross  national  product.  Some  12  countriee 
In  Latin  America  In  1966  transferred  power 
peacefully  through  free  elections.  The  Inner 
security  of  most  Latin  American  countriee 
appears  to  have  improved  and  the  threat  of 
aggression  has  diminished.  Inter-American 
trade  Is  expanding  rapidly.  In  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  throughout  Latin  America,  the  con- 
cept of  mutually  beneficial  Common  Markets 
seems  to  be  taking  hold. 

In  Africa  there  are  indeed  grave  difficulties; 
but  they  are  hardly  of  our  making  or,  in  any 
great  measure,  amenable  to  our  resolution. 
In  Africa,  as  in  the  case  of  other  continents, 
the  Africans  themselves  will  be  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  what  happens.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Minority  Leader  is  not  suggesting  that 
we  substitute  ourselves  and  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  properly  rest  with  the 
Africans. 

In  Europe  there  is  ferment  and  change. 
The  concept  of  NATO  still  prevails,  however, 
and  there  are  some  welcome  tendencies  to  a 
lessening  of  tension  which  the  distinguished 
Minority  Leader  will  help  to  encourage,  I  am 
sure,  by  the  sober  and  non-ixjiltical  consid- 
eration which  he  will  give  the  East-West 
trade  and  other  questions  of  European  rela- 
tions, if  and  when  they  reach  the  floor. 

Yes,  there  are  points  of  danger.  This  is 
not  a  simple  world  with  which  we  have  to 
deal.  But  we  remain  a  strong  and  pros- 
perous nation.  Under  the  President's  leader- 
ship, we  will  make  our  contributions  and  seek 
to  have  others  make  contributions  so  that 
the  underlying  tide  in  the  world  will  flow  to- 
wards the  things  we  stand  for,  not  away 
from  them. 

I  am  sure  that  any  constructive  suggestions 
which  were  made  or  may  be  made  in  tbe 
future  by  the  distinguished  Minority  Leader 
will  be  examined  most  seriously  and  given 
every  consideration  by  President  Johnson. 


January  24,  1967 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
many  commentators,  columnists,  and 
editorial  writers  see  the  issue  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  in  shades  of  black  and  white 
with  no  great  gray  areas  in  between 
Under  their  terms  of  definition,  a  person 
is  classified  either  as  a  dove  or  a  hawk; 
and,  according  to  some,  if  a  person  raises 
questions  about  the  war,  he  is  considered 
suspect,  and  if  he  does  not,  he  is  con- 
sidered secure.  The  same  reasoning 
works  in  reverse,  because  there  are  dog- 
matic columnists,  commentators,  and 
editors  at  both  poles  of  this  question. 

We  are,  however,  very  fortunate  in 
having  people  in  the  news  profession  who 
try  to  see  the  whole  picture  of  Vietnam, 
to  consider  it  against  a  background  of  all 
colors  of  the  spectrum  and,  on  that  basis, 
set  down  their  views  either  orally  or  in 
writing.  One  in  the  latter  group  is 
Robert  Sherrod,  a  distinguished  combat 
correspondent  of  World  War  n.  who, 
since  that  time,  has  served  as  chief 
Time-Life  correspondent  in  the  Far  East, 
and  has  covered  the  Pentagon  in  Wash- 
ington. Since  1952  Mr.  Sherrod's  career 
has  included  assignments  with  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post.    He  began  his  serv- 


ice on  that  publication  as  a  Far 
Eastern  reporter  and  later  became  the 
Stfiaging  editor  as  well  as  editor  and 
eStor  at  large.  Then  he  was  named 
vice  president  and  editorial  coordinator 
of  the  Post's  parent  company,  Curtis 
publishing. 

Mr  Sherrod  has  now  returned  to  Life 
niagazine  and  to  reporting.  In  the  Janu- 
ary 27  issue  he  has  written  a  most 
worthwhUe  article  entitled  "Notes  on  a 
Monstrous  War."  Bob  Sherrod  has  tried 
to  do,  and  in  my  opinion  has  done,  a 
straight  and  honest  job  of  reporting  on 
the  war  and  Vietnam.  In  his  article  he 
points  to  some  factors  In  the  Vietnamese 
Stuation  which  may  be  hard  for  us  to 
swallow;  but  his  reporting  is  not  only 
first  rate,  his  views  and  observations  are 
also  well  thought  out  and  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate,  the  admin- 
istration and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
American  people.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  this  article  by 
Bob  Sherrod  be  incorporated  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Notes  on  a  Monstrous  War 
(By  Robert  Sherrod) 
Why  go  to  Vietnam?     I  asked  myself  that 
question  a  dozen  times  before  starting  my 
seml-circumnavlgation  of  the  globe.     (How 
many  times  had  I  crossed  the  Pacific?    Was 
It  31?    Or  32?)     After  all,  there  were  already 
500  correspondents   present,   half   of   them 
Americans— surely  enough  to  tell  everything 
worth  mentioning   about  the   war   in   this 
Florida-sized     corner     of     Southeast     Asia. 
Despite  the  generally  Incredulous  attitude  of 
many  Americans,  one  heard  the  same  ques- 
tion asked  in  New  York  as  in  Chicago  or  San 
Francisco,    "What's    really    going    on    out 
there?"— and  I  did  not  expect  to  discover 
anything  new  or  astonishing  about  this  war 
which  started  so  small  and  grew  into  one  of 
the  most  historic  and  traumatic  episodes  of 
our  era.    No  censorship  hid  vast  and  over- 
whelming events,  such  as  the  deadly  kami- 
kaze attacks  of  World  War  II,  which  in  six 
months   sank    or   damaged   more   than    300 
American  naval  vessels  before  a  word  about 
them  was  allowed  to  appear  In  the  American 
press. 

Nonetheless,  out  of  a  consuming  curiosity 
I  was  glad  to  be  going  to  Vietnam.  I  had 
seen  the  war  almost  from  the  beginning.  Just 
alter  the  Viet  Mlnh,  as  the  Vietcong  were 
then  called,  attacked  Hanoi  on  Dec.  19,  1948, 
and  I  had  seen  It  near  the  last,  demoralized 
gasp  of  the  French  regime.  Just  before  Dlen 
Bien  Phu  was  overrun  In  1954.  At  that  time 
I  had  written  an  article  speculating  on  the 
possibility  that  one  day  American  blood 
might  be  spilled  in  Indochina,  but  In  my 
wildest  dreams  I  never  imagined  that  within 
a  dozen  years  half  a  million  of  us  would  be 
locked  In  a  death  struggle  with  an  inferior 
lorce  of  lltle  men  who  didn't  even  have  any 
artillery.  How  could  such  a  monstrous  situ- 
ation have  come  to  pass?  Why  couldn't  we 
win  this  war  into  which  we  had  drifted, 
wllly-nUly.  and  sunk  deeper  throughout  the 
years?    Why? 

At  the  outset  I  heard  the  fear  expressed 
which  would  arise  In  every  conversation  I 
had  with  the  men  who  run  the  war.  En 
route  to  Vietnam  I  stopped  in  Pearl  Harbor 
to  see  Admiral  U.S.  Grant  Sharp,  conunander- 
In-chief  of  the  Pacific,  eighth  In  line  of  suc- 
cession to  the  late,  great  Chester  Nlmltz. 
Admiral  Sharp  said,  "The  only  thing  that  can 
defeat  us  Is  for  the  American  people  to  get 
tired  of  the  war."  This  was  not  only  known 
to  the  enemy;   It  formed  the  basis  ot  hla 
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strategy.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  said  he  can  hold 
out  for  10  years  because  he  knows  very  well 
the  American  people  will  not  stand  for  an- 
other decade  of  war  in  Vietnam. 

As  my  plane  sailed  in  from  Hong  Kong,  I 
looked  once  again  upon  the  red  tile  roofs 
and  the  palm  trees  of  Saigon.  During  the 
next  two  months  I  recorded  some  random 
impressions  of  this  war  we  never  expected 
to  have  to  fight. 

We  moved  inch  by  inch  through  the 
unspeakable  traffic  and  the  blue  fumes  of  the 
five-mile,  45-mlnute  drive  from  Tan  Son 
Nhut,  preposterously  the  busiest  airport  in 
the  world,  to  Saigon,  a  city  meant  to  hold 
200,000  people  which  today  festers  with  more 
than  two  million.  "I  had  a  dream  the  other 
night,"  said  the  colonel  sitting  beside  me. 
"I  dreamt  the  war  here  in  Vietnam  cost  us 
more  than  World  War  II."  That  would  be 
something  over  $350  billion. 

Nothing  I  had  read,  no  photographs  I  had 
seen  prepared  me  for  the  Immensity  of  the 
American  effort.  It  is  impressive  enough  to 
read  that  we  have  committed  more  troops 
to  Vietnam  than  were  necessary  to  flght  the 
North  Koreans  and  Chinese  combined  in  1950 
and  to  realize  that  each  American  soldier 
carries  six  times  the  firepower  he  had  In 
World  War  II.  But  the  fantastic  expense  of 
Vietnam— $20  billion  last  year,  $10  billion 
beyond  the  estimate — can  only  be  compre- 
hended In  the  viewing. 

LlteraUy  everything  Is  Texas-sized,  from 
the  new  "Pentagon  West"  ($25  mlUlon), 
which  win  provide  offices  for  most  of  the 
68  American  generals  stationed  in  Saigon, 
to  a  cantonment  for  60,000  troops  under  con- 
struction at  Long  Blnh  ($90  million).  Both 
projects  should  be  ready  for  occupancy  this 
fall. 

In  World  War  n  the  engineers  or  Seabees 
would  level  a  3,000-foot  strip  of  topsoll,  lay 
some  pierced  steel  plank  and  report  the  air- 
field ready  to  receive  planes.  With  Jet  planes 
it's  different.  Jets  need  dust-free,  10,000- 
foot  strips  of  aluminum  or  concrete — which 
cost  $5  million  or  more.  We  have  built  nine 
new  Jet  landing  fields  between  Da  Nang  and 
Saigon.  The  total  number  of  airfields  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  now  282,  one  of  the  highest 
In  the  world.  WUl  these  become  the  Stone- 
henges — or,  more  appropriately,  the  Angkor 
Wats — of  Vietnam,  the  relics  of  a  civilization 
which  passed  that  way?  Or  wUl  the  Viet- 
namese dig  up  the  concrete  so  that  rice  can 
be  planted  here  again? 

In  less  than  two  years  the  number  of 
American  troops  based  on  Vietnamese  soU 
has  leaped  from  25,000  to  more  than  400,000. 
To  support  them  150  cargo  vessels  are  always 
on  the  seas  or  at  the  docks.  The  trouble  was 
the  lack  of  docks,  which  often  forced  ships 
to  wait  a  month  to  unload  at  Saigon.  Okay, 
build  deep-water  piers.  Saigon  has  three, 
and  nearby  New  Port  will  have  four.  The 
big  Marine  Corps  base  at  Da  Nang  had  no 
piers;  aU  supplies  had  to  be  unloaded  by 
lighter.  So  we  dredged  channels  and  buUt 
three  piers  which,  with  attached  facilities 
such  as  a  four-lane  concrete  bridge,  will  cost 
$120  million.  Development  of  the  great  nat- 
ural harbor  at  Cam  Ranb  Bay,  the  site  of 
President  Johnson's  visit  last  November,  will 
come  cheaper — only  $110  million. 

One  evening  I  flew  from  the  demlUtarlzed 
zone  down  to  Saigon,  about  three  quarters 
of  the  length  of  this  900-mlle  string  bean  of 
a  country.  Much  of  the  coast  was  Ut  up  by 
flares;  artillery  shells  twinkled  In  40  or  50 
different  spots.  No  battles  were  being  fought 
that  night  but  the  Vietcong,  If  present,  pre- 
svunably  were  being  kept  awake  and  the  In- 
terdicting fire  prevented  them  from  traveling 
certain  routes  in  case  they  intended  going 
that  way.  This  lavish  use  of  firepower, 
whether  effective  or  not,  contributes  to  the 
cost  of  killing  the  enemy,  which  Is  calculated 
at  $400,000  per  soldier — including  75  bombs 
and  150  artillery  shells  for  each  corpse. 


The  diplomat  was  dressed  all  In  blue — pale- 
blue  suit,  medium-blue  shirt,  dark-blue  tie. 
He  sliunped  In  a  leather  chair,  stretching  his 
long  legs  halfway  across  his  air-conditioned 
office. 

"I  pity  the  poor  bastard  who  takes  the  5:07 
to  Larchmont  and  tries  to  imderstand  this 
war  on  the  basis  of  his  service  in  Eiu^pe,"  he 
said.  "It's  like  the  difference  between  the 
Middle  Ages  and  World  War  II." 

How  long  will  the  war  last?  Foremost 
Dairies  has  a  contract  (for  $18  million)  with 
the  Navy  to  buUd  and  operate  a  plant  at  Chu 
Lai  and  one  at  Da  Nang  which  will  produce 
each  day  for  the  U.S.  armed  forces  9,000  gal- 
lons of  reconstituted  milk,  2,500  gaUons  of 
Ice  cream  and  3,000  pounds  of  cottege  cheese. 
The  contract  expires  In  1971. 

Things  look  more  optimistic  at  the  Saigon 
offices  of  the  great  consortium  known  as  Ray- 
mond Morrison-Knudsen  Brown  &  Root  and 
J.  A.  Jones,  whose  $1  billion  contract  (the 
biggest  in  history)  for  airfields,  piers  and 
other  heavy  construction  will  be  completed 
sometime  In  1968. 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  Vietnamese 
war  is  the  professionalism  of  the  whole  op- 
eration. In  spite  of  the  arrival  of  many  thou- 
sands of  draftees  In  the  past  few  months, 
one  doesnt  get  the  Impression  that  this  ia 
yet  a  war  of  civilians  in  uniform.  I  did  not 
meet  a  single  battalion  commander.  Army  or 
Marine,  who  wasn't  a  regular  officer.  Moet 
of  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  fUeia 
are  either  regulars  or  reserves  who  intend  to 
become  regulars.  The  tenor  of  the  war  is  as 
professional  as  the  banana  war  the  Marines 
fought  in  the  Nicaraguan  and  Haitian  Jun- 
gles In  the  1920's,  which  were  the  nearest 
precedent — on  a  minuscule  scale — we  have 
had  to  Vietnam. 

One  can  hardly  blame  President  Johnson 
and  Secretary  McNamara  for  resisting  de- 
mands that  the  reserves  be  called  up  and  the 
National  Guard  mobUlzed.  What  they  have 
in  Vietnam  is  a  smoothly  functioning  ma- 
chine that  does  Its  Job  with  the  detachment 
of  a  surgeon  In  an  accident  ward.  It  is  a  war 
without  songs,  slogans  or  himaor. 

Morale  is  unquestionably  good,  with  leas 
griping  in  a  month  than  one  used  to  hear  in 
a  day.  For  once  the  military  pychlatrlsts  are 
underemployed.  Said  one  of  them,  "If  you 
count  the  combat-fatigue  factor  m  World 
War  n  as  25,  the  Korean  war  as  five,  then 
the  Vietnamese  war  would  be  one." 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  phenomenal 
decline  in  crackups?  Most  important  is  a 
man's  guarantee  that  he  will  be  sent  home 
after  12  months  (13  in  the  case  of  the  Ma- 
rines); he  receives  a  card  with  his  return 
date  on  It  even  before  he  leaves  the  States 
for  Vietnam.  Every  soldier  I  met  could  tell 
me  precisely  how  many  days  he  had  left  in 
Vietnam. 

There  are  other  factors.  In  Vietnam  there 
la  no  such  thing  as  spending  long  weeks  "In 
the  line."  Most  battles  last  only  a  few  hours. 
Then,  too.  In  this  war  the  troops  have  no  fear 
of  enemy  artillery  or  bombs  or  tanks.  The 
hundred-a-week  kllled-ln-actlon  rate  Is  mili- 
tarily acceptable  (though  this  is  small  con- 
solation to  those  platoons  which  occaslonaUy 
mxist  take  heavy  casualties) . 

One  finds  few  of  the  gung-ho  glory  hunt- 
ers who  turned  up  in  great  numbers  in  the 
war  against  Japan.  The  argument  that  this 
is  a  holy  crusade  against  Communism  is 
sometimes  put  forth  by  officers,  but  I  ob- 
served that  it  usually  feU  flat.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  deep  doubts  that  affect  some  Amer- 
ican college  students  do  not  seep  Into  the 
ranks,  possibly  because  so  few  of  these  sol- 
diers ever  got  beyond  high  school. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  poor 
boy's  war,  with  a  heavy  percentage  of  Negroes 
(up  to  30%  in  some  extra-pay  airborne 
vmits).  The  boys  are  taller,  stronger  and 
neater  than  their  World  War  n  counterparts, 
because  the  Army  can  pick  and  choose  when 
It  is  only  one-eighth  the  slae  it  was  a  quarter 
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century  ago.  What  we  have  achieved  In  Viet- 
nam Is  the  equivalent  ol  a  half -million-man 
Foreign  Legion. 

Ju  profeaslonals  our  troope  don't  flinch 
trom  the  unpleasant  duty  of  killing  a  90- 
pound  underdog.  One  day  I  asked  Marine 
Corporal  Tony  de  Vargas  from  Espanola,  New 
Mexico  how  he  felt  on  this  point.  He  replied. 
"Charlie  may  be  little,  but  he  carries  a  big 
gun.'* 

Without  a  Pearl  Harbor  to  remember,  what 
motivates  the  men  who  must  do  the  killing? 
•nie  foremost  incentive,  I  believe.  Is  revenge 
on  the  cunning,  ruthless  enemy  who  kills  a 
man's  friends  or  blows  their  legs  off  with 
booby  traps.  This  comradeship  factor  proba- 
bly haa  been  underestimated  in  previous  wars 
and  should  be  ranked  above  flag,  honor,  duty 
or  mom's  apple  pie. 

All  good  military  units  ciiltlvate  this  one- 
for-all,  all-for-one  spirit,  of  course.  In  Viet- 
nam a  soldier  can  take  pride  in  belonging  to 
the  finest  outfits  In  American  military  his- 
tory, such  as  the  let  Infantry  Division  ("the 
Big  Bed  One"),  the  airmobile  1st  Cavalry 
Division  ("the  First  Team"),  the  lOlst  and 
the  173rd  Airborne  brigades.  Nearly  a  third 
of  the  combat  battalions  in  Vietnam  belong 
to  the  BAarlnes,  who  long  ago  claimed  the 
patent  on  esprit  de  corps. 

One  finds  many  officers  who  are  serving 
their  second  tour  In  Vietnam  iisually  In  the 
advisory  teams  attached  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese army;  I  found  a  few  who  are  In  the 
country  for  a  third  time.  A  colonel  with  the 
Vietnamese  IV  Corps  In  the  Mekong  Delta 
said  one  day,  "I  was  one  of  those  who  told 
McMamara  In  1964  that  the  war  would  be 
over  by  the  end  of  1965;  I  swear  I  thought  It 
would  be.  But  don't  you  dare  print  my 
name." 

Ttoax  a  helicopter  I  watched  a  sharp,  two- 
hour  fight  In  the  Mekong  Delta  In  which 
three  battalions  of  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers landed  in  a  rice  paddy  and  attacked  a 
battalion  of  Vietcong  Just  beyond  the  tree 
line.  Our  chopper  arrived  back  at  a  division 
headquarters  as  other  machines  were  hauling 
in  our  side's  dead  (23)  and  wounded  (86), 
who  were  covered  with  a  mixture  of  their 
own  blood  and  the  putrid  slime  of  the  paddy. 

My  companion.  Colonel  Charles  Davis,  USA, 
Who  has  seen  a  lot  of  combat  in  his  time — 
he  won  a  Medal  of  Honor  at  Guadalcanal  in 
1943 — looked  upon  the  miserable  pile  of  hu- 
man cargo  and  said.  "Whether  It's  a  big  war 
or  a  small  war,  when  you're  dead,  you're  very 
dead." 

Other  Vietnamese  soldiers  arrived  with 
stretchers  and  lifted  the  casualties  into  Red 
Croos-marked  ambulances.  I  was  startled 
to  see  that  this  transfer  was  accomplished 
without  even  a  modicum  of  diagnosis — on 
one  stretcher  lay  a  stone-dead  soldier;  the 
man  beside  him,  a  big  hole  In  his  back,  waved 
bis  arms  weakly  and  tried  to  talk.  Then  I 
realized  I  was  back  in  the  Orient,  where 
death  is  commonplace  and  Western  niceties 
frequently  go  unobserved. 

Nothing  amazes  me  more  than  the  smooth 
and  swift  Integration  of  the  U.S.  armed 
forces.  One  day  at  Dong  Ha,  near  the  North 
Vietnam  border,  I  talked  to  a  group  of  Ma- 
rines from  the  force  reconnaissance  company, 
an  outfit  that  Is  qualified  in  both  parachute 
jumping  and  submarine  landings.  Thirteen 
of  them,  including  four  Negroes,  had  Just 
returned,  their  faces  camouflaged  green  and 
black,  from  a  three-day  Jungle  patrol — a 
dangerous  mission  that  by  its  nature  requires 
every  man  to  rely  completely  on  every  one  of 
his  comrades.  All  of  them,  it  developed, 
came  from  different  states  except  two  of  the 
white  boys  who  were  from  Alabama — ^Ken- 
neth Carlisle  from  Selma,  Larry  Smith  from 
Montgomery. 

Seventy-flve  years  have  passed  since  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  penned  his  cynical  lament  about 
the  white  man's  problems  east  of  Suez: 


Now  it  is  not  good  for  the  Christian's  health 

to  hustle  the  Atyan  brown. 
For  the  Christian  rilet  and  the  Aryan  smiles 

and  he  weareth  the  Christian  down; 
And  the  end  of  the  fight  is  a  tombstone  white 

with  the  name  of  the  late  deceased. 
And  the  epitaph  drear:  "A  fool  lies  here 

who  tried  to  hustle  the  East." 

One  day.  while  flying  at  20,000  feet  from 
Plelku  to  Saigon,  I  found  that  General  Wil- 
liam Westmoreland,  the  trim,  jut-Jawed  com- 
mander of  U.S.  forces  In  the  country,  knew 
the  Kipling  quote  very  well  Indeed. 

General  Westmoreland,  an  Episcopalian, 
would  be  less  than  human  If  be  didn't  get  a 
bit  riled  occasionally.  From  Phan  Thlet,  a 
provincial  capital  on  the  South  China  Sea, 
he  helicoptered  not  long  ago  to  a  nearby 
Special  Forces  camp  on  the  edge  of  a  village 
that  bad  been  frightened  by  the  Vietcong. 
After  the  camp  was  established,  the  villagers 
began  to  trickle  back,  demonstrating  their 
confidence  In  the  change  of  command. 

The  captain  in  the  green  beret  said,  "The 
Catholics  in  the  village  have  cooperated  com- 
pletely. But  the  Buddhists  are  still  sitting  on 
the  fence.  The  chief  bonze  wants  a  bribe; 
he  says  dig  him  a  wall  and  give  him  10,000 
piastres  [about  $85]."  The  general  frowned, 
but  diplomatically  said  nothing. 

At  lunch  in  Saigon  one  day  several  old  Asia 
hands  were  discussing  the  perennial  subject: 
how  could  we  have  avoided  this  war?  Is  It 
really  Lyndon  Johnson's  war?  What  would 
Kennedy  have  done?  Suppose  Elsenhower 
had  tried  to  save  Dlen  Bien  Phu  by  Ameri- 
can intervention  In  1954.  as  advocated  by 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Admiral 
Arthur  Radford? 

A  Catholic  priest  with  a  quarter  century's 
experience  in  Asia  spoke  up:  "We  had  two 
chances.  In  1916  if  ve  had  got  tough  with 
the  French  about  colcolallsm,  as  we  did  with 
the  Dutch  and  the  British,  Ho  Chi  Minh 
would  have  come  In  on  our  side.  Despite 
some  evidence  to  the  contrary,  I  believe  Ho 
would  have  been  a  Tito  even  before  Tito  told 
off  Stalin. 

"Our  last  chance  wbs  1949-1950,  when  we 
ought  to  have  cut  off  all  aid  to  the  French; 
remember  they  were  fighting  this  colonial 
war  with  American  weapons.  At  that  time 
Ho  was  still  scared  of  the  Chinese;  he  didn't 
take  much  comfort  from  the  Communists 
taking  over  China.  After  1950  the  French 
defeat  became  inevitable  and  American  in- 
volvement inevitably  followed." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  1946 
and  1960  was  Harry  S.  Truman.  He  had 
other  things  on  his  mind — such  as  rescuing 
France  herself  from  chaos  and  possibly 
Communism. 

Nothing  In  1966  caused  more  surprise  than 
the  collapse  of  the  Buddhist  leaders'  rebel- 
lion, which  almost  tore  South  Vietnam  apart 
last  spring.  One  evening  Prime  Minister  Ky 
told  a  group  of  Americans  that  his  success 
against  the  Buddhist  dissidents  was  due  to 
his  grandmother-m-law.  "She  Is  a  Buddhist 
nun  and  she  told  m«,  'Now  you  can  attack 
them,' "  he  said.    "That's  when  I  attacked." 

Dr.  Nguyen  Huu  Chl,  one  of  two  province 
chiefs  among  Vietnam's  45  who  are  civilians, 
holds  a  Ph.D.  in  p>olltical  science  from  Mich- 
igan State  University.  Since  the  Quan  Nam 
provincial  capital.  Hoi  An,  is  only  16  miles 
from  Da  Nang,  I  arranged  to  visit  Dr.  Chi 
there  one  morning  and  set  out  with  Marine 
Staff  Sergeant  Knight  in  a  jeep. 

Halfway  between  Da  Nang  and  Hoi  An  we 
stopped  at  an  American  advisers'  camp. 
"Goddlemighty,"  said  the  Army  sergeant 
stationed  there,  "you  cant  drive  to  Hoi  An. 
The  Vietcong  killed  three  Vietnamese  in  a 
truck  on  this  road  last  night  and  wounded 
the  American  driven  It  happens  all  the 
time." 

This  put  a  different  light  on  my  proposed 
visit,  so  I  decided  to  try  to  reach  Dr.  Chl  on 
the  radio-telephone.  This  proved  about  as 
easy  as  building  a  spice  capsule  out  of  ball> 


Ing  wire,  but  I  finally  got  through.  "Non. 
sense,  the  road  is  perfectly  safe — until  toxa 
o'clock,  anyway,"  said  Dr.  Chl. 

The  adviser  provided  us  with  relnforct- 
ments  In  the  person  of  a  tiny  Vietname«e 
rifleman  so  Sergeant  Knight  and  I  proceeded 
to  Hoi  An  and  lunched  with  Dr.  Chl  (chicken 
and  rice  and  the  universal  sauce  called  nuoc 
mam,  which  is  made  of  rotten  fish  and  tastes 
good).  An  AID  official  offered  me  a  tour  oi 
the  province  in  his  white  helicopter,  so  i 
deserted  Sergeant  Knight,  leaving  him  to  go  it 
alone  with  his  elfin  bodyguard.  I  was  relieved 
to  learn  later  that  he  made  it  back  to  Da 
Nang  within  the  prescribed  time  limit. 

Sure  enough,  at  4:30  pjn.  that  afternoon  a 
Vietcong  land  mine  blew  up  another  Ameri- 
can truck  on  the  Hoi  An-Da  Nung  road,  m 
credit  Dr.  Chl  with  the  gift  of  prophecy— but 
he  was  cutting  it  pretty  fine.  In  my  opinion. 

Aboard  carriers  during  World  War  II,  air- 
craft which  were  badly  damaged  on  landing 
were  simply  pushed  over  the  side.  "Jeezus" 
we  used  to  say,  "there  goes  $40,000."  One  day 
on  the  carrier  I  was  riding  40  miles  olT  the 
North  Vietnamese  coast  we  lost  an  F-4  Phan- 
tom.   Cost  $2.6  million. 

For  every  military  operation  that  gets  Into 
the  newspapers  or  on  the  home  television 
screens,  a  dozen  more  never  rate  a  mention 
because  they  turned  out  to  be  dry — or  In- 
significant— runs.  One  morning  I  flew  in  an 
F-IOOF  with  a  26-year-old  Air  Force  pilot, 
Captain  Dave  Anderson,  the  first  combat  mis- 
sion I  had  undertaken  In  a  jet  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  my  first  combat  mission  of  any  kind 
since  1945.  Anderson,  a  stocky,  phlegmatic 
young  man,  had  already  fiown  one  mission  a 
few  hours  earlier;  he  had  also  been  shot  down 
by  enemy  ground  fire  several  weeks  before 
but,  since  a  helicopter  had  rescued  him  with- 
in minutes,  he  shrugged  it  off. 

Our  mission  was  to  fiy  Iiom  the  air  base  at 
Bien  Hoa  and  help  prepare  a  zone  about  30 
miles  east  of  Saigon  where  a  battalion  of  the 
173rd  Airborne  Brigade  could  land.  Oui 
three-plane  Sight  would  drop  bombs  around 
the  edges  of  the  chosen  zone  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  helicopters  as  they  hovered  near  the 
ground  bringing  in  the  Infantrymen.  Ander- 
son and  I  doimed  60  pounds  of  gear  apiece— 
helmet  with  built-in  microphone,  parachute, 
G-sult,  oxygen  mask,  survival  vest  containing 
drinking  water,  a  pistol,  a  knife  and  a  won- 
derful small  radio  which  could  be  switched 
on  to  give  off  either  an  automatic  beep  or  de- 
tailed instructions  from  ground  to  air. 

The  ground  crew  armed  our  plane  by  sling- 
ing two  260-pound  bombs  and  two  750-pound 
napalm  tanks  under  the  wings.  After  I 
climbed  Into  the  Jet's  rear  seat,  Anderson 
showed  me  how  to  pull  out  the  red  pins 
which  would  detach  me,  along  with  my 
parachute,  in  case  It  became  necessary  to 
eject.  He  pointed  to  a  red  button  which 
would  fire  the  ejection  charge.  "Don't  for- 
get to  slide  back  the  canopy  first,"  he  said. 
"You  don't  have  to  pull  a  ripcord  or  any- 
thing.   The  parachute  wUl  open  Itself." 

Our  three  planes,  with  Major  Leslie  Leavoy 
in  the  lead,  hustled  along  the  concrete  and 
lifted  smoothly  into  the  air.  To  our  left, 
beyond  the  snakelike  Saigon  River,  lay  Tan 
Son  Nhut,  its  airfield  cluttered  with  hun- 
dreds of  planes  and  helicopters,  its  ap- 
proaches choked  with  thousands  of  Jeeps, 
cars,  trucks,  motorcycles  and  bicycles.  Like 
a  thousand  mirrors,  the  paddles  shimmered 
In  the  noonday  sun.  Here  and  there  a 
peasant  in  a  conical  straw  hat  and  hltched- 
up  black  trousers  worked  his  tiny,  water- 
logged plot,  possibly  conscious  that  all  of 
our  jets,  our  napalm  and  bombs  and  soldien 
and  Marines  were  only  part  of  an  effort  to 
persuade  him  over  to  our  side. 

One  flight  sailed  easily,  almost  silently,  at 
460  knots  between  sky  and  paddy. 

Our  target  was  as  sharply  outlined  as  a 
bull's-eye,  a  patch  of  light  green  shaped  like 
a  baseball  diamond,  600  yards  between 
bsLses,  set  in  the  dark  green  of  the  surround- 
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ijjg  jungle.  We  knew  from  Intelligence  re- 
ports that  three  battalions  of  Vietcong  had 
been  located  within  one  to  five  miles  of  the 
landing  zone. 

The  Forward  Air  Controller,  a  34-year-old 
Texan  named  Eric  Miller,  was  flying  his  little 
Bird  Dog  light  plane  far  beneath  us.  Just 
over  the  75-foot-high  Jungle,  marking  the 
targets  with  white  phosphorus.  On  his  in- 
structions our  planes  began  their  descent  in 
tingle  file.  When  our  turn  came,  PAC  Miller 
radioed  to  Anderson,  "Put  yours  due  east  of 
the  last  one.  In  the  heavy  woods." 

Half  a  mile  from  the  designated  area  An- 
derson started  our  dive  from  6,500  feet;  the 
speedometer  needle  spun  clockwise,  up  to 
700  knots;  the  altimeter  twirled  in  the  other 
direction.  When  we  reached  2,600  feet,  a 
dull  klunk  under  the  right  wing  told  us  that 
Anderson  had  released  a  bomb.  Going  down 
was  fun,  like  riding  on  a  roller  coaster,  but 
the  pull-out  at  6Vi!  Gs — flve  and  one-half 
times  gravity — was  a  new,  unearthly  sensa- 
tion for  me.  The  upsweep  tied  my  stomach 
Into  a  hard  knot  and  my  legs  felt  as  if  they 
had  been  transformed  Into  Iron.  Then  I 
understood  what  the  gravity  suit  was  for; 
It  bad  automatically  inflated  to  act  as  a 
tourniquet  around  my  thighs,  damming  the 
flow  ol  blood  from  its  rush  to  my  legs  and 
thereby  preventing  a  blackout. 

The  FAC  gave  us  a  "Good  hltl"  on  our 
drop.    But  he  added,  "A  little  long." 

In  World  War  II  we  used  to  make  one  dive, 
drop  our  bombs  and  head  for  home.  But  I 
soon  realized  we  were  dropping  our  bombs 
one  at  a  time,  which  meant  that  we  would 
repeat  the  process  until  we  had  laid  all  four 
of  our  eggs.  It  was  quite  a  morning  for  an 
overage  war  correspondent. 

After  the  last  bomb  run,  the  artillery — 105s 
and  175s — opened  up,  firing  from  five  and  10 
miles  to  the  north.  Then  10,000  feet  be- 
neath us  the  helicopters  (Hueys)  swam  into 
view,  like  so  many  minnows  In  a  tank.  The 
first  10  choppers  hovered  over  the  landing 
area  for  about  60  seconds,  until  the  173rd'E 
soldiers  Jumped  out  and  started  running  to- 
ward the  woods.  Then  10  more  Hueys  ar- 
rived, and  10  more,  until  the  full  battalion 
had  landed.  Everything  seemed  to  go  off 
smoothly,  so  we  headed  back  to  Bien  Hoa. 

General  Westmoreland's  communique  the 
next  day  gave  one  sentence  to  our  landing 
and  the  newspapers  didn't  use  a  word  of  It. 

It  was  two  weeks  before  I  had  a  chance  to 
visit  the  173rd  Airborne  to  find  out  what  had 
actually  happened  on  the  ground.  By  then 
the  landing  zone  had  lapeed  back  into  Viet- 
cong control  and  I  couldn't  visit  the  scene  of 
our  operation,  but  the  173rd'8  First  Battalion 
commander,  Lt.  Colonel  Lewis  Goad,  a 
weather-beaten  professional,  told  me  the 
story. 

"We  didn't  have  any  opposition;  only  three 
snipers  fired  at  us  all  day,"  said  Goad. 
"We've  been  chasing  that  V.C.  regiment  for 
three  or  four  weeks.  These  people  aren't 
going  to  stand  up  and  fight  until  they  have 
an  overwhelming  advantage.  I  can't  say  I 
blame  them.  They  know  every  inch  of  every 
trail;  they  can  cover  in  16  minutes  what 
would  take  us  four  hours,  so  they  Just  melt 
Into  the  heavy  woode." 

The  Vietcong  had  been  In  the  vicinity  all 
right,  Just  as  the  captured  maps  Indicate. 
On  the  second  day  Colonel  Goad's  men  found 
a  tunnel  200  yards  long,  20  feet  underground, 
that  even  contained  a  surgery  room  about 
15x30  feet.  The  First  Battalion  blew  it  up 
with  the  V.C.'s  own  TNT,  of  which  they  cap- 
tured about  300  pounds.  The  Americans 
also  captured  400  Communist  Chinese  mor- 
tar rounds,  about  6,000  rounds  of  rifle  am- 
munition, a  ton  of  rice  and  "one  typewriter, 
one  notebook,  two  gallons  of  kerosene,  one 
pair  of  crimpers."  The  only  casualty  on 
either  side  in  this  unsung  operation  was  Pfc. 
Tommy  Traxler  Jr.,  18,  of  Crystal  Springs, 
lOn.,  killed  by  a  sniper  on  the  fifth,  and 
nest-to-last,  day. 


"I  don't  doubt  they  have  a  dozen  caches  In 
this  area  for  every  one  we  have  destroyed," 
said  Colonel  Goad  gloomily.  "The  Viet- 
namese believe  there  may  be  underground 
factories  around  here." 

Could  we  have  surprised  the  enemy? 
Colonel  Goad's  soldiers  found  warm  ashes 
around  the  landing  zone.  The  fact  that  the 
enemy  left  so  much  equipment  behind  also 
Indicated  that  he  departed  in  a  hurry. 

"A  couple  of  times  we've  gone  Into  the 
landing  zones  without  prep,  and  we  got  shot 
up  badly,"  said  Colonel  Goad.  "It's  expen- 
sive to  pave  the  way  with  artillery  and 
bombs — we're  sitting  ducks  if  there's  some- 
body waiting  around  to  shoot  at  us." 

Thus,  as  the  Australian  jungle  fighters  are 
quick  to  point  out,  we  drive  away  the  enemy 
while  simultaneously  trying  to  lure  him  Into 
combat — a  dilemma  that  never  confronted 
U.S.  troops  in  the  more  orthodox  wars  we 
fought  on  the  Pacific  islands  and  in  Korea. 
We  learned  how  to  fight  the  Japanese  in  the 
Islands,  the  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  on  a 
peninsula.  The  Asian  continent  is  some- 
thing else  again. 

"This  is  not  a  military  war;  Its  a  political 
war,"  said  Goad.  "If  the  villagers  will  tell 
us  who  the  Vietcong  are.  things  will  get  bet- 
ter." War  in  Vietnam  wears  many  faces,  and 
one  of  these  belongs  to  Senior  Captain  Dang 
Doan,  who  commanded  the  93rd  Battalion 
of  the  2nd  Vietcong  Regiment  until  he  was 
captured  in  1966.  It  is  a  haughty  face,  more 
expressive  than  most  Orientals',  exuding 
fanatical  self-confidence.  After  he  was 
wounded  in  a  battle  in  Blnb  Dinh  province 
early  last  year.  Senior  Captain  Doan  told  his 
American  captors,  "Our  men  may  die,  but 
our  children  will  carry  on.    We  can  take  It." 

A  large  color  photograph  of  Doan  adorns 
the  office  of  Brig.  General  J.  A.  McChrlstlan, 
chief  intelligence  officer  to  General  West- 
moreland. He  keeps  it  simply  as  a  reminder 
that  he  Is  up  against  a  grimly  determined 
enemy. 

Tlie  Vletcong's  resolution  bewilders  other 
American  soldiers.  A  lieutenant  in  the  26th 
Division  shook  his  head  and  said,  "I  just 
don't  understand  what  motivates  these  peo- 
ple." I  was  to  hear  the  same  remark  dozens 
of  times  throughout  Vietnam. 

Oddly  enough,  no  special  ideology  appears 
to  inspire  the  V.C.  in  the  fashion,  for  exam- 
ple, that  reverence  for  the  emperor  Impelled 
the  Japanese  to  fight  to  the  last  man.  Most 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  couldn't  care  less 
about  Communism.  Rather,  say  the  experts, 
the  Vletcong's  success  against  overwhelming 
odds  stems  from  superb  organization  per- 
fected over  the  last  25  years.  American 
intelligence  officers  marvel  at  the  ability  of 
guerrillas  to  organize  whole  villages,  con- 
vince the  Inhabitants  that  the  Americans  are 
no  better  than  the  French  were  and  persuade 
them  to  hate  the  white  men  enough  to  join 
in  the  killing  of  them. 

The  American  leaders  believe  that  to  win 
the  war  it  will  be  necessary  to  root  out  the 
guerrilla  "Infrastructure"  and  expose  its 
falsity.  But  that  Job  isn't  likely  to  be  com- 
pleted this  year — or  next. 

And  then  I  stole  all  coxirtesy  from  heaven. 
And  drest  msrself  in  such  himilUty 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts. 
— King  Henry  IV,  Part  One. 

When  he  first  sets  foot  on  Vietnamese  soil, 
the  American  in  luilform  is  handed  a  wallet- 
size  card  labeled  "Nine  Rules,"  exhorting 
him  to  be  nice  to  the  people.  Rule  No.  1: 
"Remember  we  aire  guests  here:  we  make  no 
demands  and  seek  no  special  treatment." 
Rule  No.  6 :  "Always  give  the  Vietnamese  the 
right  of  way." 

General  Westmoreland,  who  travels  the 
length  of  his  conunand  frequently,  tells  a 
newly  arrived  battalion:  "Tour  mission  is  to 
help  the  Vietnamese  people  and  to  defeat 
the  enemy.     Never  before  In  history  have 


soldiers  been  called  upon  to  help  build  a 
nation  while  fighting." 

The  result  is  to  make  the  soldiers  fantasti- 
cally native-conscious.  Almost  every  man 
has  a  theory  about  what  to  do  about  the 
Vietnamese,  which  more  often  than  not  adds 
up  to  the  words:  "We've  got  to  change  these 
people's  minds."  Scratch  a  soldier  and  find 
an  evangelist. 

A  Marine  Corps  civil  affairs  officer:  "Most 
of  the  people  In  my  area  are  pro-North  Viet- 
namese. We  have  to  find  a  way  to  change 
their  attitudes." 

A  battalion  commander:  "How  are  you 
going  to  get  democracy  to  these  people? 
They  have  no  sense  of  nationality,  they 
think  only  of  the  village  that  they  have  al- 
ways lived  In." 

A  U.S.  Information  officer:  "Their  educa- 
tion Is  still  French-oriented.  We've  got  to 
end  the  lycee  system." 

A  private  in  Saigon :  "The  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  kill  everybody  in  the  country  over  five 
years  old." 

A  sergeant  In  Cu  Chl:  "We  ought  to  take 
over  the  country —  the  hell  with  these  Viet- 
namese generals  and  politicians — win  the 
war,  then  give  it  back,  like  we  did  in  Korea." 

An  AID  man  in  Quang  Nam  province:  "We 
can't  even  slow  down  the  Vietnamese  truck 
drivers.  How  can  we  expect  to  change  the 
generals  and  province  chiefs?" 

A  sailor  in  My  Tho :  "Pretty  soon  we'll  have 
the  country  paved  over.  Then  we  wont  have 
to  worry  about  it  any  more." 

A  facetious  reporter:  "General  Westmore- 
land, there  are  16  million  people  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  put  that  many  people  in  uni- 
form in  World  War  II.  Why  not  mobilize 
enough  troops  to  give  every  South  Vietnam- 
ese a  personal  American  bodyguard? 

To  change  any  Oriental's  ways  of  think- 
ing— or,  as  sapling  put  It,  to  hustle  the 
East — Is  a  major  undertaking.  Vietnam's 
complexities  make  It  the  most  dll&cult  task 
we  have  ever  tackled  in  foreign  relations. 

The  country's  political  instability  left  It 
without  a  father  figure  like  Syngman  Rhee 
In  Korea  or  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  Taiwan.  Its 
political  and  religious  divlslveness  lead  into 
a  bewildering  tangle  of  Buddhists  of  many 
stripes.  Catholics,  Montagnards,  Hoa  Hao, 
the  Cham  and  such  an  outlandish,  two-mil- 
lion-member sect  as  the  Cao  Dal  (who  wor- 
ship God  In  the  from  of  an  eye) .  Their 
colonial  legacy  left  most  of  the  country's 
leaders  speaking  French  in  preference  to 
their  own  tongue  but,  almost  alone  in  the 
Far  East,  Vietnam  is  virtually  without  Eng- 
lish. The  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces, 
notably  excepting  elite  units  like  the  ma- 
rines, paratroopers  and  Rangers,  have  proved 
poor  in  performance  and  in  motivation,  so 
their  army  is  being  relegated  to  riu-al  pacifi- 
cation (which  Is  probably  the  worst  place  to 
put  them;  they  systematically  steal  from  the 
peasants) . 

The  performance  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  provides  the  single  greatest  disappoint- 
ment of  the  war.  It  was  the  hope  we  placed 
in  this  army  which  prompted  President  John- 
son to  declare  honestly  in  1964  that  we 
would  not  "supply  American  boys  to  do  the 
job  that  Asian  boys  should  do."  If  our  Asian 
boys  had  lived  up  to  their  American  ad- 
visers' estimates,  we  wouldnt  be  involved  in 
South  Vietnam  now,  of  course. 

One  expert  who  began  his  first  Vletnana 
tour  10  years  ago  estimates  that  the  ARVN 
(Army  of  the  Vietnamese  Republic)  operates 
at  only  15%  efficiency.  Why?  A  question  of 
leadership  which  would  Inspire  grass-roots 
support  of  the  army,  he  says. 

"These  are  good  soldiers,"  one  hears  on  all 
sides,  "when  they  are  properly  led."  Alas, 
the  leadership  from  lieutenants  to  generals 
Is  too  often  based  on  political  favor  Instead  of 
merit,  and  the  Vietnamese  are  extremely 
touchy  about  American  Interference  in  their 
Internal  organization,  poUtlcal  or  military. 
General  Westmoreland  is  ever  conscious  that 
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be  la  not  a  supreme  conunander:  thla  title 
Btm  is  Commander  of  ttie  Military  Assist- 
ance Command,  Vietnam.  He  haa  managed 
to  Institute  a  lew  Important  reforms,  such  as 
setting  up  an  offlcers"  training  school  for  the 
Vietnamese  whereby  100  talented  peasant 
soldiers  might  rise  from  the  ranks. 

"I  wish  we  had  the  North  Vietnamese  on 
our  side,"  said  a  civilian  political  officer  one 
day.  He  had  a  point.  The  French  always 
used  to  Bay  that  the  northerners  had  more 
energy — ^when  the  French  wanted  laborers  for 
their  New  Caledonia  nickel  mines,  they  chose 
Tonklnese  from  the  Hanoi  region — and  more 
intelligence,  too.  It's  not  surprising  that  the 
northern  refugees,  like  Prime  Minister  Ky. 
dominate  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 
The  southerners,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
had  to  work  very  hard  in  their  bountiful, 
more  tropical  climate.  They  were  dogged  by 
absentee  landlordism— only  one  eighth  of  the 
arable  land  was  owned  by  smallholders — and 
American  prodding  has  produced  sluggish  re- 
action to  reform,  which  Is  necessary  to  gain 
support  among  the  peasants.  In  postwar 
Japan  the  United  States  was  In  a  favorable 
position  to  insist  upon  land  reform;  in  Viet- 
nam, no. 

Nevertheless,  the  Americans  wade  firmly 
Into  this  Augean  stable  with  characteristic 
determination,  working  seven  10-hour  days 
a  week  (Vietnamese  government  officials 
take  the  weekends  ofT),  dispensing  love, 
good  Western  advice  and  dollars  by  the 
ton.  U.S.  economic  aid  came  to  WOO  million 
in  1966,  which  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money, 
though  It  amounts  only  to  $39  per  South 
Vietnamese,  compared  to  $1,400  for  the  mili- 
tary effort  In  behalf  of  each  inhabitant  of 
the  country,  counting  those  under  Vletcong 
control. 

Those  figures  include  only  the  amounts 
allocated  by  the  U.S.  AID  mission,  which 
Imports  rice  for  the  Vietnamese,  trains  6,000 
of  them  at  a  Ume  in  trade  schools,  teaches 
them  more  modem  farming  methods  and 
enlists  the  services  of  medical  teams  from 
10  different  coimtrles. 

Some  of  AID'S  projects  work  out  better 
than  others.  It  recruited  U.S.  police  offlcers 
to  train  the  national  police  force,  which 
was  being  enlarged  from  27,000  to  72,000 
men.  But  the  plan  has  been  only  half  suc- 
cessful because  the  pay  Is  so  low  ($20  per 
month)  and  the  Vietnamese  army  refuses 
to  exempt  the  police  from  the  draft.  AID 
printed  14  million  schoolbooka,  but  many 
rural  teachers  believe  that  books  diminish 
their  authority  over  students,  so  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  books  remains  stacked   in 

U.S.  Deputy  Ambassador  WllUam  Porter, 
who  Is  In  chiurge  of  civilian  programs,  says 
candidly,  "Only  the  United  States  would  un- 
dertake this  thing.  The  diplomats  here  think 
we're  nuts.  But  we  had  to  start  some- 
where." 

Every  U.S.  military  outfit  has  Its  own  pri- 
vate charities.  The  2Bth  Division's  "Help- 
ing Hand"  warehouse,  filled  by  residents  of 
the  division's  home  base  back  in  Hawaii, 
holds  boxes  of  clothing,  school  supplies,  sew- 
ing machines  and  soybean  oil. 

Marine  Corps  Reserves  In  the  VS.  set  up  a 
CAU  program  last  year  and  collected  $286,- 
000.  which  was  passed  out  by  Marines  in  Viet- 
nam In  the  form  of  carpenters'  tool  kits  ($8 
each),  children's  school  kits  (50^)  and  sim- 
ilar items.  One  of  the  most  touching  sights 
in  Vietnam  is  a  makeshift  hospital  set  up 
by  two  young  doctors  for  treating  emaciated 
children,  whose  beds  are  simply  boxes  nailed 
to  the  walls.  Here  children  are  wormed 
("they  all  have  worms")  and  introduced  to 
soap.  When  they  are  not  treating  wounded 
Marines,  doctors  of  "A"  Medical  Company  in 
Phu  Hal  specialize  in  harelip  operations,  of 
which  hundreds  have  been  performed — to 
the  delight  of  those,  Vietnamese  otherwise 
condemned  to  a  life'  of  ugliness. 

But  charity  in  Vietnam,  as  elsewhere, 
badly  needs  supervising.    Last  year  the  Ma- 
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Tinea  in  Vietnam  distributed  nearly  a  mil- 
lion pounds  of  soap,  but  it  had  a  way  of  re- 
appearing on  the  black  market.  Now  the 
Marines  hand  out  smaller  bars. 

Once  In  a  while  one  hears  an  American 
official  say,  "Maybe  we're  doing  too  much  for 
these  people;  we're  overwhelming  them. 
We've  got  to  do  more  toward  helping  them 
to  help  themselves."  But  I  observed  that 
American  impatience  too  often  prevails,  and 
the  Americans  find  themselves  taking  over. 
Just  as  they  have  taken  over  most  of  the 
fighting. 

One  meets  few  doves  in  Vietnam.  Nearly 
every  man  appears  to  believe  in  what  he  is 
doing,  whether  it  is  killing  Vletcong  or 
teaching  a  peasant  how  to  use  a  better  fer- 
tilizer. The  most  vociferous  dove  I  encoun- 
tered was  a  doctor  from  a  British  Conunon- 
wealth  country  who  treated  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians in  one  of  the  provincial  hosiptals. 

"I  work  in  a  400-bed  hospital,"  he  said, 
"and  it  generally  has  600  patients  at  a  time, 
which  means  a  lot  of  doubling  up.  Most  of 
the  patients  have  been  wounded,  and  90% 
of  the  wounds  are  caused  by  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  artillery,  bombs  and  naval 
gunfire. 

"Pity  the  poor  peasant.  The  villagers  are 
supposed  to  be  warned  to  get  out  before  the 
bombing  starts,  but  It  is  a  lie  to  say  that 
this  Is  done  even  half  of  the  time.  Besides, 
what  are  they  to  da?  If  they  leave  their 
villages,  they  go  to  refugee  camps  where 
they're  supposed  to  get  enough  money  to 
live  on,  but  the  piastres  disappear  into  some- 
one's pocket.  If  they  stay  and  miraculously 
survive  the  bombing  and  shelling,  the  in- 
fantry comes  in  and  shoots  them  as  V.C. 

"One  old  woman  ia  the  hospital  has  been 
wounded  three  times  in  two  years.  One  man 
came  in  last  year  with  his  right  leg  gone; 
he's  back  again  with  his  left  arm  amputated. 

"I've  learned  some  Vietnamese  and  I  speak 
French.  I'd  say  80%  of  my  province  sym- 
pathizes with  the  Vletcong.  Even  the  con- 
tractor Who  is  building  a  hospital  annex  says 
he  wishes  the  Americans  would  go  away  be- 
cause it's  humiliating  to  have  them  here. 

"I'm  sick  of  the  aorruptlon  I  see  every- 
where, from  the  lowliest  hospital  workers  to 
the  Vietnamese  doctors  to  the  heads  of  the 
government.  If  a  man  comes  In  with  his 
pants  shot  off,  It's  the  Americans  who  furnish 
new  pants.  If  he  needs  food,  the  Americans 
furnish  it,  though  Vietnamese  funds  have 
been  appropriated  fbr  the  piirpose.  God 
knows  where  the  money  goes.  Vietnam  will 
never  get  well  unless  the  Americans  take  over 
or  the  Vletcong  take  over." 

After  nearly  two  months  in  Vietnam  I  find 
this  the  most  hateful  war  we  have  ever 
fought.  Surely,  we  never  would  have  got  into 
It  If  we  had  known  how  deep  was  the  well, 
but  we  are  the  victims  of  one  tragic  mis- 
calculation after  another.  We  find  ourselves 
supporting  a  government  of  mandarins  with 
little  basis  of  popular  support,  fighting  for 
an  army  that  has  little  inclination  to  do  Its 
own  fighting. 

Yet  in  all  candor  I  see  nothing  to  do  except 
continue  on  the  course  we  now  pursue, 
hoping  that  a  merciful  Providence  will  show 
US  a  way  out.  We  have  committed  our  na- 
tional honor  to  defend  our  policy  and  our 
allies.  The  key  question  is  the  one  asked  so 
often  by  Lyndon  Johnson,  "What  would  you 
do?"  At  this  point  It  makes  no  sense  to 
say  "Give  up,"  or  to  afk  "Why  did  you  do 
what  you  did?" 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  Also,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  a  similar  vein  of  highly  com- 
petent reporting,  there  Is  an  article  In 
the  January  28  l$sue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  by  the  well-known  corre- 
spondent Stewart  Alsop,  which  I  read 
with  great  interest.  I  think  Mr.  Stewart 
Alsop's  comments  and  analysis  are  sober 
and  highly  responsible  and  worthy  of  the 
same  consideration  which  pertain  to  the 


Sherrod  story.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Alsop's  article  be  inserted  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam:  Whose   War? 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 
Saigon. — The  young  Buddhist  leader  from 
Saigon  University  had  a  big  bush  of  black 
hair,  and  an  air  of  quiet  authority. 

"Among  the  Intellectuals  In  the  city,  like 
those  in  this  room,"  he  said,  "it  Is  understood 
that  the  presence  of  the  Americans  la  a  nec- 
essary evil."  He  waited  calmly  while  hlB 
words  were  translated,  and  then  continued: 
"But  among  the  simple  people,  the  peasants 
in  the  countryside,  the  Americans  are  of 
course  hated  and  feared  by  ninety  percent— 
by  all  those  who  do  not  work  for  them,  or 
profit  from  them  In  some  way." 

At  this  point  an  argument  broke  out  In 
Vietnamese.  There  were  seven  other  "stu- 
dent leaders"  from  Saigon  University  In  the 
living  room  of  the  cultural  attach^  of  the 
American  embassy.  All  the  boys  were  prod- 
ucts of  Vietnam's  tiny  ruling  class.  They 
had  to  be,  for  only  the  children  of  the  ruling 
class  have  much  chance  of  being  admitted 
to  Saigon  University  and  thus  exempted  from 
military  service.  The  parents  of  seven  worked 
for  the  government,  or  had  close  connections 
with  it.  The  eighth  came  from  an  old  man- 
darin family. 

The  argument  had  started  when  a  Catholic 
student  leader  objected  that  the  Americans 
were  not  hated  and  feared  by  as  many  as  90 
percent  of  "the  simple  people."  There  was 
much  discussion,  and  finally  the  young 
Buddhist  conceded  that  It  might  be  more  ac- 
curate to  say  that  the  Americans  were  hated 
and  feared  by  "more  than  half"  of  the  simple 
people.  Then  he  continued  to  speak.  In  the 
tone  of  one  who  lectures  a  backvrard  student. 
The  Americans,  he  said,  are  of  course  re- 
sponsible themselves  lor  the  danger  of  a 
Communist  takeover.  As  everyone  knew,  the 
Americans  had  placed  the  dictator  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  in  power  when  the  French  left.  If  the 
Americans  had  not  interfered.  South  Viet- 
nam would  have  developed  into  a  stable,  in- 
dependent state.  But  the  inevitable  revolt 
against  Dlem's  misrule  left  a  vacuimi,  and 
the  Americans,  having  installed  Diem  In  the 
first  place,  had  no  choice  but  to  fill  the 
vacuimi. 

No  one  seemed  inclined  to  dispute  tbiB 
version  of  history.  A  second  boy  complained 
that  the  Americans  were  too  weak,  that  they 
had  failed  to  use  their  power  to  give  Viet- 
nam the  economic  and  social  reforms  that 
were  needed.  There  was  much  nodding  of 
heads.  A  third  boy  agreed,  and  added  that 
the  Americans  also  interfered  too  much  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Vietnam.  As  a  result, 
most  Vietnamese  now  regarded  the  Ameri- 
cans as  colonialists,  like  the  French.  Again 
there  was  much  nodding  of  heads,  and  no 
one  seemed  aware  of  any  contradiction  be- 
tween what  the  second  and  third  boys  bad 
said. 

As  the  talk  proceeded,  one  thing  became 
abundantly  clear.  Not  one  of  those  eight 
young  men — not  even  the  Catholics — felt 
any  sense  of  conunltment  to  the  war  against 
the  Communists  in  their  own  country.  The 
war,  in  their  eyes,  was  the  business  of  the 
Americans. 

How  could  the  war  be  ended?  This  ques- 
tion stimulated  another  spirited  argument  in 
Vietnamese.  A  Buddhist  boy  had  said  that 
there  ought  to  be  direct  negotiations  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  and  a  couple 
of  Catholics  had  protested  that  he  ought  not 
to  say  such  a  thing  In  front  of  Americans, 
but  he  Insisted.  Then  another  boy  suggested 
mildly  that  the  only  way  to  end  the  war  was 
for  the  Americans  to  to  go  war  with  Commu- 
nist China.  Yes,  said  another,  that  was  true, 
and  of  course  it  was  the  only  reason  the 
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Americans  were  In  Vietnam — they  were  plan- 
ning to  attack  China,  but  they  had  not  yet 
found  a  pretext. 

Was  the  election  In  September  a  meaning- 
ful event?  It  was  a  small  but  useful  step 
In  the  direction  of  democracy,  said  a  Catho- 
lic student.  It  was  a  farce  said  the  Bud- 
dhist who  wanted  direct  negotiations  with 
the  Communists.  The  returns  were  faked 
by  the  government,  and  he  had  refused  to 
vote.  Another  Buddhist  said  that  he  had 
voted,  "but  only  because  otherwise  I  might 
have  been  sent  to  military  school."  Several 
heads   nodded   In   sympathy. 

As  the  polite  good-byes  were  said,  it  struck 
me  that  there  was  something  very  sad  about 
these  young  men,  with  their  graceful  hair- 
less arms  and  their  charming  smiles.  They 
are  at  the  age  of  Idealism  and  they  have 
nothing  to  be  Idealistic  about.  They  know 
too  much  about  the  Viet  Cong  to  be  pro- 
(3ommunist.  But  they  know  too  much  about 
their  own  government  and  social  system  to 
find  any  Inspiration  or  allegiance  there.  So 
they  end  up  against  everything — against, 
above  all,  the  Americans  who  are  fighting 
their  war  for  them. 

A  few  "student  leaders"  from  Saigon  Uni- 
versity no  more  represent  Vietnamese  na- 
tional opinion  than  the  "student  leaders"  of 
Berkeley  represent  American  opinion.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  ledger  must  be  placed 
the  "Popular  Forces" — the  undersized,  under- 
armed,  undertrained  local  boys  who  often 
defend  their  villages  against  the  V.C.  with 
remarkable  bravery.  Without  them  the  war 
would  long  since  have  been  lost. 

And  yet  that  talk  in  the  attache's  living 
room  seemed  to  me  significant  in  one  way. 
It  helped  to  explain  why  South  Vietnam  has 
so  dismally  failed  to  produce  what  South 
Vietnam  so  desperately  needs — a  political 
leadership  with  a  genuine  national  following. 
To  an  extent  very  little  understood  in  the 
United  States,  the  Vietnamese  ruling  class  is 
identified  with  the  FYench  colonial  regime. 
The  people  who  run  the  government  and  the 
army — the  military,  the  fonctionnaires.  the 
landowning  and  bourgeois  families — come 
from  a  class  created  by  French  colonialism. 
All  the  generals  In  the  ruling  Junta  fought  on 
the  Bide  of  the  French  before  Dlenblenphu, 
and  all  but  one  (Premier  Ky,  who  was  too 
young)  wear  French  decorations.  The  vast 
majority  of  province  and  district  chiefs  are 
also  products  of  French  colonialism. 

This  makes  It  easy  for  the  Communists  to 
picture  all  those  who  resist  them  as  "pup- 
pets" of  American  "neo-coloniallsm."  Far 
more  than  the  British  system,  moreover,  the 
French  colonial  system  created  a  ruling  class 
alienated  from  "the  simple  people" — i.e.. 
those  not  similarly  privileged.  This  phe- 
nomenon of  alienation  Is  visible  in  all  the 
former  French  colonies.  Indeed,  it  was 
visible  in  France  itself  during  World  War  n, 
when  the  French  ruling  class  remained  until 
the  last  moment  studiously  aloof  from  the 
mass  resistance  to  the  Nazis.  Inevitably, 
moreover,  the  Vietnamese  ruling  class  has 
Inherited  all  the  more  unlovable  French 
characteristics — notably  the  tendency  to 
blame  all  their  troubles  on  anyone  but  them- 
selves, and  to  resist  all  change  not  clearly  to 
their  personal  advantage. 

"It  is  their  war,"  President  Kennedy  said 
before  he  died.  "They  are  the  ones  who 
have  to  win  it  or  lose  it."  The  amiable  young 
men  in  that  apartment  did  not  regard  It  as 
"their  war"  at  all.  The  war  will  never  be 
won  by  such  as  they.  And  the  genuine  na- 
tional leadership  which  South  Vietnam  must 
have,  if  the  war  is  ever  to  be  won,  will  not 
come  from  the  tiny,  alienated,  French- 
created  ruling  class  which  produced  those 
sad  young  men. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  both 
articles  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 


I  repeat,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  think 
about  in  what  these  two  very  capable 
reporters  have  had  to  say. 


BUDGET  MESSAGE  MAY  "KISS  GPP" 
SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  see  in  the  budget  message  lan- 
guage that  apparently  cuts  the  super- 
sonic transport  out  of  the  1968  budget. 
This  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
Federal  spending  on  the  supersonic 
transport.  The  President's  budget  mes- 
sage does  say  that  the  President  Is  "cur- 
rently considering  the  construction  of  a 
prototype  civil  supersonic  transport,"  but 
that  the  "allowance  for  contingencies  is 
adequate  to  cover  the  possible  cost  if  an 
affirmative  decision  to  proceed  should  be 
made." 

This  language  could  be  the  "goodby 
kiss"  to  Federal  subsidy  of  a  commercial 
supersonic  venture.  Prototype  construc- 
tion would  take  $40  million  a  month. 
The  President's  language  would  seem  to 
cut  this  off  on  June  30  of  this  year.  Of 
course,  it  can  be  resumed  when  budget 
pressure  eases.  But  that  could  easUy  be 
2  or  3  years  from  now. 

With  the  prospective  cost  of  this  pro- 
posal at  a  whopping  $4  billion  and  with 
evidence  cascading  that  the  economic 
payofiP  is  increasingly  dubious,  this  mora- 
torium could  mean  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram as  it  is  presently  constituted. 

Technological  advances  in  aviation  will 
proceed  apace  and  in  unpredictable  di- 
rections during  this  supersonic  moratori- 
um. And  a  year  or  two  from  now,  the 
President  and  Congress  may  have  a  far 
different  view  of  the  wisdom  of  subject- 
ing the  taxpayer  to  the  risk  of  huge  loss 
involved  in  the  present  proposal. 

So  the  President's  budget  language 
may  mean  a  multibilllon  dollar  saving 
to  the  American  taxpayer  for  this  single 
item. 

SENATE  RATIFICATION  OP  POLITI- 
CAL RIGHTS  OP  WOMEN  IMPERA- 
TIVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
struggle  for  human  rights — throughout 
recorded  history — has  been  a  continuing 
battle  against  that  lethal  enemy  of  rea- 
son and  decency:  discrimination.  No 
nationality,  no  religious  sect,  no  race,  no 
people  in  history  has  been  subjected  to 
the  oppressive  and  dehumanizing  dis- 
crimination that  has  been  visited  upon 
women. 

In  every  epoch — no  matter  how  glori- 
ous or  how  gross — the  blight  of  inequal- 
ity of  women  has  persisted.  At  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  women  were  granted  political 
rights  in  only  half  of  the  sovereign  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

The  United  States — where  the  political 
equality  of  women  is  constitutionally  es- 
tablished—has failed  to  ratify  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  the  political 
rights  of  women.  Four  long  years  ago 
President  Kennedy  sent  this  treaty  to 
the  Senate,  asking  ratification,  but  for  4 
years  this  Senate  has  failed  to  act.  We, 
a  nation  which  has  disclaimed  and  dis- 


dained almost  the  last  vestige  of  discrim- 
ination from  our  statutes,  have  again 
remained  internationally  mute  on  one  of 
the  vital  issues  of  our  time. 

Here  in  America — ^where  women  have 
made  momentous  contributions  to  our 
national  life  as  Senators,  jurists,  cabinet 
officers,  scientists,  university  presidents, 
and  ambassadors — ^we  have  proved  not 
only  the  wisdom  but  also  the  inherent 
value  of  full  equality  of  women.  I  doubt 
that  any  one  of  my  male  colleagues,  be 
he  bachelor  or  benedict,  does  not  bear 
daily  witness  to  this  fact  of  American 
life. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  the  United 
States  to  join  China,  Japan,  India, 
Nigeria,  Lebanon.  Turkey.  Thailand, 
Pakistan,  and  the  37  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations  in  ratifying  the  con- 
vention of  the  political  rights  of  women. 

Again:  Let  the  record  of  the  United 
States  in  human  rights  serve  as  a  beacon 
for  the  old  nations  as  well  as  the  new — 
demonstrating  for  all  mankind  that  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion is  more  than  worth  the  labor  and  the 
pains.  I  once  again  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  seeking  immediate  ratification 
of  the  human  rights  conventions  on 
political  rights  of  women,  on  slavery,  on 
forced  labor,  and  on  genocide. 


ARCHITECT  OP  THE  CAPITOL  WHO 
IS  NOT  AN  ARCHITECT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  shocking  that  the  so-called  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  J.  Greorge  Stewart,  re- 
cently purchased  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$21,000  of  taxpayers'  money  a  scale 
model  of  the  Capitol  as  it  would  appear  U 
his  proposed  scheme  for  extending  the 
west  front  were  permitted  to  be  per- 
petrated. There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
model,  which  Is  now  on  display  In 
Statuary  Hall  In  the  Capitol,  Is  the  Na- 
tion's most  expensive  dollhouse. 

Mr.  President,  the  Capitol  is  one  of  our 
greatest  national  possessions,  an  Ir- 
replaceable monument  In  our  national 
heritage.  Surely,  any  decision  to  change 
its  design  should  be  given  the  utmost 
consideration. 

The  proposed  grandiose  scheme  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  would  add  4V& 
acres  of  floor  space  to  the  Capitol.  It 
would  provide  additional  offices  for 
Members  of  the  Congress,  provide  two 
auditoriums,  two  cafeterias,  and  four 
dining  rooms.  It  would  virtually  make 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  Into  a 
gigantic  king-sized  Howard  Johnson's. 
There  is  no  pressing  need  for  these  addi- 
tional facilities  which  cannot  be  readily 
met  without  the  desecration  of  the 
Capitol. 

If  the  old  adage,  "Experience  keeps  a 
dear  school,  but  a  fool  will  learn  in  no 
other,"  has  any  meaning,  then  it  would 
be  sheer  folly  to  follow  this  most  recent 
of  Stewart's  recommendations.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  the  Raybum  House  Of- 
fice Building,  in  all  probability  the  most 
stupendous  architectural  monstrosity  of 
all  time,  to  realize  the  ineptness  of  the 
so-called  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  It  is 
ugly.  It  is  wasteful.  Its  Mussollnl-style 
pomp  and  embellishment  and  its  vul- 
garization of  classical  architecture  make 
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It  the  outstanding  example  of  the  "cor- 
rupt classic"  school  of  arcliltecture. 

It  is  quite  possibly  the  worst  building 
costing  the  most  money  In  the  history 
of  the  construction  of  public  buildings 
anywhere  in  the  world.  It  took  more 
than  7  years  to  build,  costing  at  least 
$22  million  more  to  complete  than  origi- 
nally estimated,  largely  as  a  result  of  ex- 
pensive miscalculations.  This  functional 
monstrosity  is  nottiing  more  than  sheer 
mass  and  boring  bulk. 

Now,  this  same  Architect,  so-called, 
recommends  the  defacement  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol.  What  are  J.  George 
Stewart's  qualifications  for  the  position 
in  which  he  has  supervised  the  spending 
of  more  than  $200  million  of  taxpayers' 
money  ?  The  answer  is,  no  qualifications. 
He  served  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  1935  to  1937.  This  cer- 
tainly does  not  qualify  him  as  an  archi- 
tect. He  attended  the  University  of  Del- 
aware, class  of  1911,  and  received  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  civil  engi- 
neering in  1958,  47  years  later.  In  other 
words,  as  an  alumnus,  he  was  honored 
nearly  half  a  century  after  he  attended 
classes.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  from  1947  to  1951.  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  his  appointment  in  1954 
by  President  Elsenhower  as  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  he  was  head  of  the  Speaker's 
Bureau  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. 

None  of  this  experience — absolutely 
none — qualifies  him  for  the  important 
post  which  he  has  held  for  the  past  12 
years,  and  in  which  he  has  supervised 
the  spending  of  millions  and  millions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  not  one  cent  should  be 
appropriated  for  this  boondoggle  until 
the  most  careful  and  detailed  engineering 
study  has  been  made  to  determine  if  tills 
is  the  only  manner  in  which  the  west 
front  can  be  guaranteed  against  further 
deterioration.    Frankly,  I  believe  that 
qualified  engineers  and  architects  will 
report  that  the  walls  can  be  braced  and 
strengthened  without  doing  damage  to 
the  historic  building.    The  architectural 
profession,  represented  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  has  traditionally 
been  and  is  now  oppoeed  to  changing  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  lias  stated 
that  if  reconstruction  Is  strictly  neces- 
sary it  should  be  carried  out  In  strict 
accordance    with    the    present    design. 
The  Fine  Arts  Commission  lias  called  the 
proposed  reconstruction  a  national  trag- 
edy and  has  stated  that  the  old  walls 
can  be  repaired  In  their  present  location. 
It  would  be  a  sacrilege,  in  fact  well-nigh 
criminal,  to  permit  J.  George  Stewart  to 
perpetrate  what  he  has  in  mind  without 
the  most  searching  investigation  by  qual- 
ified architects  and  engineers. 

The  Capitol  Is  a  national  shrine.  As  a 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  neither 
does  a  nation.  We  must  preserve  our 
cherished  buildings  and  monuments  as 
well  as  our  God-given  national  heritage. 
It  would  be  virtual  sacrilege  to  destroy 
the  noble  west  front  of  the  Capitol  with 
its  classic  walls  and  its  cascading  stair- 
cases without  the  most  impelling  reasons 
for  doing  so.  The  Capitol  of  our  country 
Is  a  stirring  sight,  no  matter  how  many 


times  viewed,  and  wt  must  not  desecrate 
this  historic  edifice. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  the  earnest 
hope  that  we  will  not  permit  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  to  lead  us  into  this 
monumental  blunder.  The  appropria- 
tion of  the  $34  million  requested  during 
the  last  Congress  for  this  purpose  and  re- 
newed during  this  CSongress  would  be  not 
only  an  economic  extravagance,  but 
senseless  vandalism  on  a  national  monu- 
ment, and  should  be  denied. 


ACTION  ON  "TITLE  V— REGULA- 
TION OP  LOBBYING"  SHOULD  BE 
DEFERRED  TO  AWAIT  TRANS- 
MITTAL TO  CONGRESS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  A  MESSAGE  AND 
RECOMMENDAJION  ON  THIS 
SUBJECT  I 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
body  will  shortly  consider  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  which  is  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

Very  briefly,  I  should  like  to  advance 
the  proposal  that  action  on  title  V  of  that 
act  be  deferred  to  await  the  transmittal 
to  Congress  of  a  message  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  recommendations  on  this 
subject. 

The  state  of  the  Union  message  In- 
cluded "tightening  our  laws  regulating 
lobbying"  in  the  list  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

...  I  win  propose  these  measures  to  the 
90th  Congress. 

In  the  appropriate  Department  mate- 
rial is  now  being  readied  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  CongreBS  in  due  time  and  at 
an  early  date. 

It  would  be  wise  to  await  its  arrival 
before  undertaking  to  debate  and  act 
on  amendments  to  the  present  Lobbying 
Act. 

A   REVISIOM   IS   NECESSARY 

No  doubt  exists  tjhat  a  revision  Is  neces- 
sary to  Impart  real  meaning  and  effec- 
tiveness to  the  present  statute.  Its  liti- 
gated history  indicates  this. 

It  was  held  constitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  case  of  United  States 
v.  Harriss,  347  U.S.  612  (1953).  How- 
ever, the  grounds  for  the  decision  were 
labored  and  somewhat  strained.  It  was 
a  5  to  3  decision,  one  Justice  not  partici- 
pating. Dissent  was  vigorous.  Justice 
Douglas  in  his  distent  commented  on  the 
view  adopted  by  the  Court: 

The  difficulty  Is  that  the  Act  has  to  be  re- 
written and  words  actually  added  and  sub- 
tracted to  produce  that  result. 

In  his  dissent.  Justice  Jackson  stated 
on  this  point : 

...  I  recall  few  cases  In  which  the  Court 
has  gone  so  far  In  rewriting  an  Act. 

And  in  the  cloBing  sentences  of  that 
dissent  is  the  following: 

...  I  think  we  »hould  point  out  the  de- 
fects and  limitations  which  condemn  this 
Act  so  clearly  that  the  Court  cannot  sus- 
tain it  as  written,  iind  leave  Its  rewriting  to 
Congress.  After  all.  it  is  Congress  that 
should  know  from  experience  both  the  good 
In  tHe  right  of  petition  and  the  evils  of  pro- 
fessional lobbying. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  judge 
the  ultimate  merits  of  the  opinion  or  dis- 


sents. The  purpose  of  setting  out  the 
foregoing  quotations  is  to  emphasize  that 
to  reach  the  real  evils  of  lobbying  with- 
out cutting  Into  real  and  substantial  con- 
stitutional rights  is  a  difficult  and  dell- 
cate  task;  and  one  which  was  not  exe- 
cuted very  satisfactorily  in  the  law's 
present  form. 

Congress  should  address  Itself  to  a  re- 
writing. But  it  should  await  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  before  doing  so. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    S.    3SS    ABE    NOT    ADEQUATE 

Some  of  the  changes  contained  In  S. 
355  have  undoubted  merit  and  will  very 
likely  find  their  way  into  the  final  legis- 
lative product.  They  show  a  good  ap- 
preciation for  need  of  Improvement  In 
the  existing  statute.  However,  even  a 
casual  reading  of  the  Harriss  case  dis- 
closes many  troublesome  and  substantial 
points  which  are  not  included  in  the  bill 
as  it  is  now  written.  The  greater  likeli- 
hood is  that  the  text  and  content  of  the 
President's  proposal  will  be  much  more 
comprehensive  than  that  wlilch  presently 
pends  in  Congress. 

When  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions do  arrive,  it  would  be  well  to  process 
them  in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
the  importance  and  difficulty  they  In- 
herently possess.  Not  only  are  there  seri- 
ous constitutional  implications,  but  they 
constitute  a  criminal  measure  with  sub- 
stantial penalties. 

The  opinion  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, and  of  other  Interested  parties 
should  be  sought.  The  present  record 
does  not  Include  such  material  now.  Yet 
it  is  necessary  to  gain  a  clarity  of  the 
things  and  acts  which  will  be  prohibited, 
those  which  will  be  required,  and  which 
will  not  Impinge  upon  constitutional 
rights  of  those  involved. 
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FURTHER  EDITORIALS  IN  SUPPORT 
OF  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
9— BIPARTISAN  RESOLUTION  TO 
REQUIRE  THE  ADMINISTRA'HON'S 
EMERGENCY  STRIKE  LAW  REC- 
OMMENDA-nONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
introduction  on  January  12, 1967  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  9 — which  would  re- 
quire the  administration  to  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  operations  and  ade- 
quacy of  our  emergency  strike  laws  and 
to  give  the  Congress  a  report  including 
recommendations  for  improving  such 
laws — a  number  of  respected  newspapers 
have  printed  editorials  In  support  of  this 
resolution.  I  have  already  inserted  In 
the  Record  the  editorials  of  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and  the 
Washington  Evening  Star. 

All  of  these  editorials  empiiasize  the 
vacuum  In  our  law,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  all  the  editorial  writers  jeopardizes 
the  health,  security,  and  the  position  of 
our  country. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution,  which  does  noth- 
ing but  request  the  administration  to 
come  forward  with  proposals  now,  as 
the  President  promised  he  would  come 
forward  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 


editorials  appearing  in  Newsday,  the 
Tampa  Tribune  of  January  16,  1967,  as 
well  as  a  column  published  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
olJanuary  19, 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  Newsday,  Jan.  16, 1967] 
A  Dangerous  Omission 
This  year,  even  more  than  last,  the  nation 
needs  new  laws  dealing  with  strikes  against 
the  public  Interest.  But  President  Johnson 
made  no  mention  of  any  legislative  program 
In  this  area  in  hU  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  last  week.  This  was  a 
dangerous  omission. 

It  Is  not  that  the  President  Is  unaware  of 
the  need  for  new  laws.  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  a  year  ago,  the  President  took 
specific  note  of  the  problem  and  said  he 
irould  present  a  legislative  program  that  "will 
enable  us  effectively  to  deal  with  strikes 
which  threaten  the  public  interest."  He 
never  made  good  on  that  statement.  And 
his  silence  on  the  Issue  In  his  latest  message 
to  the  Congress  suggests  that  he  has  aban- 
doned the  matter. 

Events,  however,  may  well  force  him  to  re- 
consider. For  this  year  there  are  urgent  and 
compelling  reasons  why  the  President  should 
be  preparing  to  attack  the  problem  rather 
than  apparently  retreating  from  it. 

Unions  representing  more  than  2,600,000 
workers  will  be  involved  in  contract  negotia- 
tions this  year.  This  Is  Just  about  twice  the 
number  of  workers  covered  by  negotiations 
last  year.  The  Industries  are  ones  In  which 
strikes  could  quickly  have  an  impact  on  the 
total  economy.  Contracts  with  8,000  truck- 
ing lines  are  being  negotiated  by  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters  on  behalf  of  460,000 
union  members.  And  16  railroad  unions, 
representing  more  than  600,000  workers,  are 
talking  contract  with  the  carriers.  In  addi- 
tion, there  wlU  be  negotiations  Involving 
large  groups  of  workers  in  auto  manufactur- 
ing, construction,  meat  packing  and  heavy 
manufacturing. 

These  negotiations  are  coming  at  a  time 
when  inflation  is  putting  pressure  on  union 
leaders  to  come  up  with  fatter  pay  envelopes 
and  on  management  to  raise  prices.  The 
clouds  on  the  horizon  are  thunderbeads. 

In  the  Senate,  Jacob  Javlts  (R-N.T.)  and 
Wayne  Morse  (D-Ore.)  have  read  the  storm 
ilgn&ls  and  are  attempting,  with  14  co-spon- 
8on,  to  prod  the  administration  into  action 
through  the  passage  of  a  resolution  that 
would  require  the  secretary  of  labor  to  make 
a  study  of  the  exUtlng  law  and  produce 
recommendations  for  changes  within  120 
days.  Their  action  la  timely  and  appropriate. 
In  approaching  this  complex  and  politi- 
cally sensitive  question,  the  President  and 
the  Congress  should  keep  in  mind  the  reali- 
ties of  contemporary  collective  bargaining, 
the  true  picture  of  what  often  happens  today 
In  encoimters  between  big  labor  and  big 
management. 

Too  often  theee  two  forces  only  appear  to 
be  at  loggerheads.  Their  public  proteeta- 
tlons  are  generally  followed  by  wage  and 
price  Increases  that  pass  those  coets  along 
to  the  consumer  who  has  neither  the  politi- 
cal leverage  nor  the  monopoly  power  of  the 
labor-management  Interests. 

The  power  of  a  major  industry  to  ignore 
the  national  Interest  was  demonstrated  only 
last  week  when  four  major  aluminum  com- 
panies raised  their  prices  despite  strong  ob- 
jections voiced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident's CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Faced  with  such  strong  aggregations  of 
labor  and  industry  power,  the  nation  must 
develop  a  way  to  assure  equity  for  aU  parties 
In  the  movement  of  wages  and  prices.    The 


best  method  would  be  the  establUhment  of 
a  national  board  that  would  set  wages  and 
prices  on  the  basis  of  fairness  and  the  na- 
tional Interest.  This  board,  completely  free 
of  politics,  would  be  composed  of  distin- 
guished citizens  representing  the  Interests  of 
industry,  labor  and  the  general  public.  It 
would  be  an  effective  curb  on  the  Immense 
power  now  wielded  by  big  labor  and  big  man- 
agement. For  today,  that  power  Is  aU  too 
often  exercised  In  cynical  and  short-sighted 
self   interest. 

[Prom  the  Tampa  (Fla.)   Tribune,  Jan.  16, 
1967] 

COBRECnNO  AN  OMISSION 

To  U.S.  Senators  Jacob  K.  Javlts  and  Wayne 
Morse,  one  of  the  most  important  things 
about  President  Johnson's  State  of  the  Un- 
ion address  was  an  conlsslon. 

The  omission.  Senator  Javlts  told  the 
Senate,  was  "the  need  to  remedy  one  of  the 
most  glaring  deficiencies  in  our  laws — ^tbe 
absence  of  means  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest when  a  national  emergency  strike— 
or  a  lockout — occurs  after  all  'cooling  off" 
periods  have  been  exhausted." 

As  a  result,  Javlts  and  Morse,  joined  by 
14  other  Senators  of  both  parties,  have  re- 
Introduced  a  joint  resolution  to  require  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  make  "appropriate 
recommendations"  for  such  a  law  within 
90  days. 

The  two  Senators,  both  liberals,  three 
times  last  year  introduced  a  similar  pro- 
posal. It  got  nowhere,  even  thoxigh  the 
President's  1966  State  of  the  Union  message 
made  this  promise:  "I  also  Intend  to  ask 
the  Congress  to  consider  measures  which, 
without  Improperly  Invading  state  and  local 
authority,  wUl  enable  us  effectively  to  deal 
with  strikes  which  threaten  irrepaTal)le  dam- 
age to  the  national  interest." 

The  need  existed  In  1966,  It  is  even  greater 
in  1967.  This  year  probably  has  more  ma- 
jor labor  contracte  expiring  than  any  single 
previous  year  In  history — and  recent  In- 
flation plus  the  President's  talk  of  an  Income 
tax  siirtax  virtually  guarantee  that  union 
negotiators  will  make  greater  efforts  toward 
larger  pay  increases  than  In  recent  years. 

Baaed  on  the  1967  calendar  of  contract 
negotiations  It  is  conceivable  that  strikes 
could  knock  out  the  nation's  clothing  man- 
ufacturing, truck  transportation,  telephone 
service,  paper,  rubber,  processed  food,  ma- 
chinery and  automObUe  i»oductlon  and 
meat-packing  some  time  during  the  year. 

Some  of  these  wUl  threaten  "Irreparable 
damage  to  the  national  Inteirest"  more  than 
others.  But  even  those  that  do  not  poee 
a  direct  threat  can  do  so  indirectly — ^if  they 
establish  a  wage  pattern  which  leads  union 
leaders  In  a  key  industry  to  make  demands 
that  over-reach  the  ability  of  that  Industry's 
management  to  meet. 

And  despite  the  certain  opposition  of  or- 
ganized labor,  strike-curbing  legislation 
probably  would  draw  wide  public  supp<Mt. 
Citizens'  temper  was  shortened  considerably 
last  year  by  the  airlines  strike,  and  a  Gallup 
Poll  in  August  found  the  public  favoring  by 
a  3  to  2  ratio  compulsory  arbitration  of  any 
strike  which  lasted  more  than  seven  days. 

The  fact  of  such  public  support,  the  clear 
evidence  last  year  of  how  crippling  the  air- 
line strike  was  to  the  nation's  economy,  and 
the  outlook  for  major  labor  contract  nego- 
tiations this  year  all  support  the  thesis  that 
some  method  of  protecting  the  public  from 
strike-Induced  national  emergency  sbotild 
be  enacted  soon. 

Perhaps  the  President,  in  his  forthcoming 
economic  message,  will  correct  his  State  of 
the  Union  omission.  If  he  does  not.  Con- 
gress should  proceed  promptly  to  repair  bis 
omission  by  adopting  the  Javlts-Morse  res- 
olution. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Jan.  19,  1967] 

Omission:  Senatobs  CsincnB  Johhhok  fo« 

SlUEKCK   ON   S-TBIKKS 

(By  WUlam  C.  Selover) 

Washington. — Something  President  John- 
son left  out  of  his  state-of-the-Unlon  mes- 
sage Is  causing  mild  consternation  among 
senators. 

He  didn't  say  how  he  would  deal  with 
strikes  against  the  national  Interest. 

"It  is  regrettable."  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  (R) 
of  New  York  told  hU  coUeagues,  "that  the 
President  neglected  to  Include  in  his  state- 
of-the-Unlon  message  the  need  to  remedy 
one  of  the  most  glaring  deflclenclee  In  our 
laws — the  absence  of  means  to  protect  the 
public  Interest  when  a  national-emergency 
strike  or  a  lockout  occurs.  .  .  ." 

Now  a  bipartisan  group  of  senators  wants 
to  force  Mr.  Johnson  to  say  something.  "We 
want  to  prod  the  President  Into  prodding  the 
Congress  to  act,"  says  a  spokesman  foe  the 
group. 

Last  year.  In  his  message  to  Congress,  Mr. 
Johnson  promised  he  would  submit  some 
proposals.  But  as  the  months  dragged  on,  he 
failed  to  produce  anything  at  aU. 

And  in  this  year's  message,  he  dldnt  even 
mention  it. 

MATTEB  or  TnCING? 

Informed  sources  say  the  President  Is  try- 
ing to  come  up  with  a  "consensus"  of  top 
opinion  on  what  should  be  done.  "But  you 
never  get  a  consensus  on  labor  legislation" 
contends  these  sources.  Thus,  the  delay,  ac- 
cording to  this  version. 

StlU,  White  House  sources  Insist  Mr.  John- 
son hasnt  dropped  Uie  Idea.  It's  Just  a  mat- 
ter of  timing,  they  say. 

However,  some  22  senators,  from  both  par- 
ties and  both  wings  of  both  parties,  are  tired 
of  waiting.    They  want  action. 

Here  Is  their  proposal. 

Senators  Javlts  and  Wayne  Morse  (D)  of 
Oregon  coauthored  a  Joint  resolution  to  force 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  "commence  Im- 
mediately a  complete  study  of  the  operations 
and  adequacy"  of  labor  law  In  this  area. 
They  want  the  secretary  "to  report  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  120  days  .  .  .  the 
findings  of  such  a  study  together  with  impro- 
priate recommendations.  .  .  ." 

Senators  Morse  and  Javlts,  Joined  by  such 
other  sponsors  as  Senators  Brewster.  Domi- 
nlck.  Pong,  Hatfield,  Kuchel,  Monroney, 
Percy,  and  Thurmond,  are  especially  con- 
cerned that  the  months  ahead  wlU  be  filled 
with  costly  strikes. 

ICANT  MB0OT1ATIONB  DUX 

Senator  Javlts  told  the  Senate  that  "the 
nation  this  year  will  face  an  unusually  large 
number  of  dUBctilt  labor-management  ne- 
gotiations In  Indxistrles  crucial  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  country." 

These  senators  don't  want  to  wait  until 
the  middle  of  a  strike  before  coming  up  with 
solutions.  They  made  that  mistake  last  year 
during  the  airline  strike,  they  say. 

Yet,  nobody  seems  much  Interested  In 
legislation  when  the  strike  Is  over. 

"The  public  gets  upset  only  when  there 
la  a  strike,"  explains  a  Senate  source.  "Tlis 
President  gets  upset  only  when  the  public 
is  upset;  and  you  can't  legislate  during  a 
strike." 

But  without  the  President  pushing  for 
such  legislation,  chances  of  Its  passage  are 
considered  slim. 

"There  are  excellent  chances  of  getting 
some  antlstrlke  legislation  if  the  President 
asks  Congress  to  act,"  explains  the  Senate 
source.  "But  If  he  doesn't,  there  Is  not  much 
chance." 

HOnSX  DBOPFD  KIDXB 

Last  year,  a  proposal  Identical  to  the 
Javlts-Morse  resolution  passed  the  Senate  as 
part  of  legislation  to  deal  with  the  airline 
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Btrlke.   But  it  died  there  when  the  strike  was 
settled. 

Later,  the  same  proposal  was  attached  as 
a  rider  to  the  Senate  version  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill.  But  It  was  dropped  In  conference 
at  the  Insistence  of  House  Democrats. 

Senators  Javlts  and  Morse  then  wrote  a 
strong  letter  to  Uster  Hill,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
urging  him  to  put  discussion  of  the  proposal 
on  the  committee  agenda.  This  he  finally 
did.  listing  It  last  of  ten  Items  on  the  agenda 
of  the  last  committee  meeting  of  the  session. 

After  the  other  nine  Items  were  disposed 
of,  the  committee  Democrats  staged  a  walk- 
out, depriving  the  committee  of  a  working 
quorum.   The  proposal  got  shelved. 

Now  Its  sponsors  are  hoping  Senator  Hill 
will  again  move  to  take  up  the  proposal.  But 
the  chairman  Is  by  no  means  sympathetic. 

Senator  Javlts  believes  his  proposal  is  "a 
fair  way  to  proceed,"  because  It  "does  not 
prejudice  anything."  He  says:  "We  ask  only 
for  the  administration's  best  Judgment." 

Of  course.  Senator  Javlts  has  some  Ideas 
of  his  own  how  such  strikes  should  be  han- 
dled. 

IHsr  15  years,  he  has  called  for  a  plan  which 
he  considers  "fairest  to  labor." 

According  to  his  plan.  If  everything  else 
falls,  the  government  seizes  the  property  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  safety. 

FROTECnON    ASSUKED 

"This  Is  the  only  proposal  to  protect  the 
public  Interest  without  Interfering  with  free, 
collective  bargaining,"  says  an  advocate  of 
this  proposal.  Senators  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
(R)  of  California  and  Fred  R.  Harris  (D) 
are  cosponsors. 

It  Is  being  sponsored  In  the  House  by  Rep. 
Ogden  R.  Reld  (R)  of  New  York  and  co- 
sponaored  by  Richard  D.  McCarthy  (D)  and 
Richard  L.  Ottlnger  (D) ,  both  of  New  York, 
and  James  J.  Howard  cD)  of  New  Jersey. 

Still,  they  hope  the  President  will  come 
up  with  something  of  his  own. 

"We  in  the  Congress."  Senator  Javlta 
told  the  Senate,  "owe  It  to  the  American 
people  first,  to  demand  that  the  adminis- 
tration take  a  stand,  one  way  or  the  other; 
and  second,  to  move  deliberately  to  enact 
legislation  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
sorry  spectacle  of  last  year,  with  Congress 
desperately  seeking  a  solution  to  the  airline 
dispute,  and  the  administration  absolutely 
powerless  under  existing  law,  and  abso- 
lutely unwilling  to  ask  for  new  laws,  and 
equally  unwilling  to  say  that  it  did  not  want 
new  laws." 


Older  Americans.  We  have  an  opportu- 
nity in  considering  the  President's  pro- 
gram to  establish  patterns  of  action  in 
aging  which  will  Improve  life  in  the 
United  States  not  only  for  today's  elderly 
but  also  for  the  future  old  age  of  today's 
youth  and  that  of  generations  yet  un- 
born. 

Nevertheless,  the  factor  of  cost  must 
be  determined  in  any  of  these  efforts. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  prefer  my 
own  proposed  social  security  amend- 
ments which  would  provide  a  10 -percent 
increase  in  benefits  without  requiring  ad- 
ditional contributions  by  employer  or 
employee. 

I  am  sure  that  In  the  days  ahead,  how- 
ever, we  will  give  careful  study  to  all  of 
the  President's  message,  in  the  awareness 
of  the  human  needs  toward  which  the 
President  has  extended  a  helping  hand. 


TEXAS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES PASSES  RESOLUTION  SUP- 
PORTING YARBOROUGH  BILL  TO 
CREATE  BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL 
PARK  IN  EAST  TEXAS 


PROGRAM  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  yesterday  offered  to  Congress 
a  program  for  brightening  the  lives  of 
our  senior  citizens.  This  program  re- 
flects an  imderstanding  that  the  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  of  the  elderly  are 
many  and  varied,  and  that  they  must  be 
approEushed  from  many  angles.  AccOTd- 
Ingly,  the  President  has  not  only  pro- 
posed to  meet  the  Income  needs  of  the 
elderly  through  increases  in  social  secu- 
rity and  public  assistance  benefits,  he 
has  also  recognized  the  needs  of  senior 
citizens  in  the  areas  of  health,  housing, 
employment,  and  life  enrichment,  and 
has  made  recommendations  in  all  these 
areas. 

While  I,  together  with  every  other 
Member  of  Congress,  should  reserve  the 
right  to  withhold  Judgment  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  President's  recommendations, 
I  commend  the  President  and  those  who 
advised  him  on  this  message.  They 
have  created  a  program  which  points  the 
way  to  Improving  our  national  approach 
to  the  problems  and  opportunities  of 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
on  January  16,  1967,  the  Texas  House  of 
Representatives   unanimously   passed   a 
resolution  endorsing  S.  4,  my  bill  to  create 
the  Big  Thicket  National  Park  in  east 
Texas.    During  my  tenure  in  the  Senate 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
been  involved  in  iJie  creation  of  two  of 
Texas'  three  national  parks.    In  1962, 
Congress  passed  my  bill  to  create  the 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore,  and  last 
year  saw  the  enactment  of  my  bill  creat- 
ing the  Guadalupe  Mountains  National 
Park.    This  is  the  first  time,  however, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Texas  has  felt  so  strongly  about  the  im- 
portance of   a  proposed   national  park 
that  it  has  taken  the  unprecedented  ac- 
tion of  unanimously  passing   a  special 
resolution  endorsing  the  proposal.   This 
action  of  the  Texae  Legislature  is  indica- 
tive  of   the   interest   which   has   been 
aroused  since  the  original  introduction 
of  this  bill  in  the  B9th  Congress. 

The  population  of  our  country  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  As  a  result,  each  day 
sees  the  loss  of  more  wilderness  land 
which,  once  destroyed,  is  gone  forever. 

In  the  75,000  acres  of  the  Big  Thicket 
proposed  in  this  bill  is  to  be  found  a  pro- 
fusion of  wildlife  unmatched  anywhere 
in  the  country  for  its  richness.  Plant 
and  animal  life  abound.  At  some  places 
the  growth  is  so  luxuriant  that  one  has 
to  cut  his  way  through  with  a  machete. 
I  commend  the  Texas  House  of  Repre- 
senatlves  for  their  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  my  proposal  to  preser\-e  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans,  and  I  thank  them  for 
their  kind  words  about  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas. 

This  is  the  most  encouraging  support 
that  I  have  ever  received  for  any  national 
park  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  take  action  to  establish  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  in  view  of  such 
strong  statewide  sentiment  favoring  it. 
This  resolution  indicates  support  Is  grow- 
ing for  this  park. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.S.R. 
20,  sponsored  by  Representative  Glenn 
Vickery  of  Houston,  and  passed  by  the 


Texas    House    of    Representatives    be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.S.R.  20 — RESOLtmoN 

Whereas.  This  body  has  come  to  know  the 
many  problems,  frustrations  and  conges- 
tions engulfing  our  metropolitan  areas,  such 
as  Harris  County,  and  realize  the  Importance 
and  necessity  of  large  green  areas  surround- 
ing these  heavily  populated  areas  for  recrea- 
tion and  outdoor  enjoyment;  and 

Whereas,  The  members  of  this  body  ap- 
preciate and  accept  Senator  Ralph  Tar- 
borough  for  his  efforts  and  sacrifices  in  the 
behalf  of  our  posterity,  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  Instrumental  In  bringing 
about  the  establishment  of  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  and  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  Park;  and 

Whereas,  The  members  of  this  body  en- 
courage Senator  Yarborough  In  his  effort  to 
bring  about  a  better  life  for  all  by  the  setting 
aside  of  these  vast  areas  remaining  of  our 
rapidly  diminishing  enclaves  of  nature's  un- 
spoiled beauty,  leaving  them  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives  go  on  record  com- 
mending the  senior  Senator  from  Texas, 
Ralph  Yarborough,  for  his  Introducing  a 
bill  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  about  the  creation  of  a  national  pari 
to  be  named  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
consisting  of  some  75,000  acres  of  land  lo- 
cated in  the  southeast  portion  of  this  great 
state;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  Resolution  be  printed 
in  the  House  Journal  and  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
borough with  our  deep  personal  respect  and 
admiration. 

Glenn    Vickery,     State    Representative, 
District  23,  Place   1;   Abraham,  Allen 
of    Harris,    Allen    of    Gregg,    Allred, 
Archer,    Armstrong,    Atwell,    Atwood, 
Barton,  Bass  of  Bowie,  Bass  of  Harris, 
Bass  of  Van  Zandt,  Beckham,  Birkner, 
Blaine.    Blanton,    Braeckleln,    Braun, 
Bridges,  Burgess,  Gaboon,  Cain,  Cald- 
well, Calhoun,  Carrillo,  Cavness,  Clark 
of  Dallas,   Clark   of  Harris,   Clayton, 
Cole,  Cory,  Crews  of  Montgomery,  Cruz 
of  Harris,  Cununlngs,  Davis,  Dickeon, 
Doran,  Dramberger. 
Duggan,   Field,   Flnck,   Flnnell,   Pinney, 
Floyd  of  Bexar,  Floyd  of  Harris,  Fond- 
ren.  Foreman,  Garwood,  George,  Glad- 
den,  Graves,  Haines  of  Brazos,  Hali- 
grove.  Hale,  Hand,  Hannah,  Harding, 
Harris,    Hawkins,    Haynes    of   Orange, 
Head,    Heatly,    Hendricks    of    Collin, 
Hendryx  of  Brewster,  Hinson,  Holland, 
Holmes,  Howard,  Hull,  Jamison,  John- 
son of  Bell,  Johnson  of  Bexar,  Johnson 
of  Harris,  Jones  of  Lubbock,  Jones  o! 
Taylor,  Jungmlchel,  Kllpatrlck. 
Knapp,  Kohler,  Llgarde,  Lockridge,  Lorn- 
bardlno,   Longorla,  Lovell,   McDonald, 
McKissack,  McLaughlin,  Miller,  Moore 
of    Hill,    Moore    of    Dallas,    Moreno, 
Moyer,  Munlz,  Murphy,  Murray,  Mus- 
grove,  Mutscher,  Neugent  of  Galves- 
ton, Newman,  NowUn,  Nugent  of  Ken, 
Ogg,    Orr,   Parker,   Peeler,   Pendleton, 
Pickens,  Pickett,  Pipkin,  Price,  Quil- 
Ham,  Rapp,  Ratcliff,  Ray,  Richardson, 
Rosson. 
Salter,    Santiesteban,    Schiller,    Schuue, 
Scogglns    of    Nueces,    Scogglns   of  B 
Posa,  Semos.  Joe  Shannon  of  Tarrant 
Tommy    Shannon    of    Tarrant,   Sher- 
man,  Simpson,   Slack,   Slider,  Bmith, 
Solomon,   Stewart,    Stroud,    Swansea 
Tarbox,  Thomas,  Traeger,  Vale,  Vance, 
Vickery,  Ward,  Wayne,  Weldon,  What- 
ley,    Wletlng,    Williams,    WllllamsM. 
Wright,  Ben  Barnes,  Speaker  of  the 
House. 
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I  hereby   certify  that  H.S.R.  No.  20  wa« 
adopted  by  the  Hovise  on  January  16,  1967. 

DOBOTHT  HAT.T.MAW, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House, 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  OUR  ASIA  POLICY 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  view  of 
Asia  given  us  by  Prof.  Edwin  O. 
Reischauer,  former  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  about  which  Columnist  Richard 
Wilson  wrote  in  the  Evening  Star  yester- 
day. Wilson,  using  Relschauer's  recent 
article  to  point  the  way,  summarizes  the 
educated  view  of  what  Is  happening  in 
Asia  and  what  can  develop,  particularly 
if  we  tread  the  middle  course  between 
dangerous  escalation  and  disastrous 
withdrawal  in  Vietnam,  as  we  are  today 
doing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Wilson's  column,  entitled  "Some  Points 
in  Defense  of  Our  Asia  Policy,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Points  in  Defense  of  Dub  Asia  Policy 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
Since  President  Johnson's  successful  trip 
to  Asia  last  fall  the  detractors  have  been 
having  their  day.  It  was  an  lU-concelved 
Journey,  they  say,  and  better  to  be  forgotten. 
The  President's  alma  in  Asia  were  windy 
and  vacuous  and  unrelated  to  our  true 
national  Interests. 

So  runs  the  steady  drlp-drlp  of  criticism 
which  Is  part  of  the  general  critique  that 
we  have  no  business  In  Asia,  especially  in 
Vietnam,  that  we  should  liquidate  the  mili- 
tary Intervention  there,  and  let  China  slowly 
but  Inexorably  extend  the  Influence  of  Mao 
communism  throughout  Asia  and  its  Pacific 
environs. 

This  doctrine  has  been  badly  shaken  by 
events  In  China  Itself  where  It  Is  now  being 
demonstrated  that  Mao  conamunlsm  Is  un- 
able to  manage  Its  own  Internal  affairs  suc- 
cessfully, to  say  nothing  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Asiatic  world. 

But  the  Asia-last  group  is  unimpressed  and 
remains  bemused  by  Its  mystical  conviction 
that  because  there  are  700  million  or  800  mll- 
Uon  people  In  China  It  Is  historically  inevi- 
table that  some  government  will  emerge  some 
day  to  envelop  all  of  Asia,  or  at  least  East 
Asia,  and  we  had  better  relax  and  let  It 
happen. 

Therefore  it  Is  fortunate  that  Edwin  O. 
Reischauer,  former  ambassador  to  Japan 
and  now  a  professor  at  Harvard,  chose  the 
world's  leading  mass  circulation  magazine, 
Reader's  Digest,  for  the  expression  of  a  truly 
educated  view  on  the  nature  of  our  vital 
interests  In  Asia.  Reischauer  could  as  easUy 
have  written  his  views  for  Foreign  Affairs 
Quarterly  and  thus  limited  his  lesson  to  the 
academics  and  Intellectuals  who  have  prior 
convictions. 

He  wrote,  however,  so  that  many  millions 
In  many  countries  of  the  world  can  read  and 
understand  why  "time  Is  on  our  side  In  Asia." 
Professor  Reischauer  cannot  be  faulted  as  an 
Intellectual  nor  as  a  successful  diplomat. 
This  makes  what  he  has  to  say  all  the  more 
confounding  for  the  campus-bound,  desk- 
tied  and  ideologically  frozen  theoreticians  on 
Asia,  and  especially  those  with  archaic  Ideas 
about  our  ties  to  the  motherland  of  Europe. 

Reischauer  makes  more  points  than  can  be 
briefed  In  this  space,  but  here  are  a  few  of 
them: 

1.  Asia  has  so  little  power  today  as  to  pose 
no  Immediate  menace  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  the  modern.  Industrialized  Asia  of  the 
future  could  be  a  very  great  threat  If  It  were 
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unified  through  communism,  or  even  If  It  re- 
mained an  unstable,  disruptive  half  of  hu- 
manity. That  alone  Is  why  we  should  not 
abandon  Asia  but  continue  to  help  It  develop 
In  a  healthy  way. 

2.  Nationalism  Is  the  most  powerful  force 
In  an  Asia  which  wants  no  domination  from 
Russia,  China  or  Its  former  Colonial  masters, 
and  this  nationalism  works  In  favor  of 
America's  Interests. 

3.  We  make  a  bad  mistake  In  overemphasiz- 
ing the  Importance  of  China  because  of  Its 
size.  It  Is  an  extremely  poor  and  backward 
country,  on  the  whole.  In  spite  of  Its  nu- 
clear development  and  because  of  Its  eco- 
nomic and  political  mess  Internally  and  Inter- 
nationally, "China's  claim  to  represent  the 
wave  of  the  future  Is  fast  fading."  It  will 
continue  to  fade  "imless  we  commit  the  folly 
of  abandoning  the  field  In  Vietnam  to  Com- 
munist subversion." 

4.  We  underestimate  the  promise  of  Japan 
which  Is  more  than  ever  before  the  "eco- 
nomic giant"  of  Asia,  setting  the  pace  and 
leading  the  way  for  the  creation  of  an  In- 
dxistriallzed  and  politically  coherent  Asia 
with  which  we  can  live  In  peace  and  mutual 
profit. 

5.  Reischauer  also  makes  the  point  that 
news  reporting  (and  he  might  have  added  the 
domestic  commentary  on  Asian  news)  em- 
phasizes the  pessimistic  and  vmpleasant  as- 
pects of  the  Asian  problem  without  noting 
the  progress  that  Is  slowly  being  made. 

Reischauer  concludes  that  a  complex  of 
conditions  combines  In  our  favor  In  Asia, 
and  if  we  were  more  optimistic  we  could  find 
the  courage  to  persevere  In  a  middle  course  In 
Vietnam  between  dangerous  escalation,  and 
disastrous  withdrawal.  He  believes  we  are 
wise  enough  to  learn  to  vise  our  strength  to 
help  the  countries  of  Asia  move  more  rapidly 
toward  becoming  healthy  and  stable  units  In 
a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world. 

This  Is  what  President  Johnson  and  his 
speech  writers  have  been  trying  to  say.  They 
have  done  so  In  the  evangelical  tone  which  Is 
not  too  persuasive  In  the  modern  world.  But 
this  does  not  change  the  fact  that  there  Is  a 
very  strong  case  to  be  made  for  the  Asian 
Involvement  and  especially  for  persistence  In 
pursuing  It.  Persistence  Is  unquestionably 
the  key  to  a  successful  outcome  of  President 
Johnson's  policy  In  Asia. 


OMBUDSMAN 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  concept  of  ombudsman  is  gaining 
wide  support  here  In  the  United  States. 
At  the  State  level  some  nine  bills  have 
already  been  introduced  in  State  legis- 
latures across  the  country  calling  for  the 
creation  of  some  form  of  citizens'  de- 
fender. At  the  local  mimicipal  level.  New 
York  City— following  the  defeat  of  the 
Civilian  Review  Board— is  seeking  new 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  raising  the 
citizen  to  an  equal  footing  with  his  city 
hall.  On  the  national  level,  there  Is  also 
considerable  interest,  as  Illustrated  by 
Congressman  Henry  Reuss'  introduction 
of  a  congressional  form  of  ombudsman. 

This  month's  issue  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  carries  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Ombudsman:  The  Peo- 
ple's Champion."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  from  the  January 
1967  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


Ombudsman:  The  People's  Champion 
It  has  been  said  that  during  the  last  year 
or  so  the  Swedish  vocabulary  of  most  Amer- 


icans has  Increased  by  60  per  cent.  Where- 
as the  words  "skoal"  and  "smorgasbord" 
were  previously  familiar  to  almost  everyone 
In  this  country,  now  the  term  "ombudsman" 
has  been  added. 

Although  the  Institution  of  Ombudsman 
originated  In  Sweden  In  the  early  nineteenth 
century  and  has  there  enjoyed  great  success. 
It  has  become  generally  recognized  else- 
where and  adopted  in  some  other  countries 
only  within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

•The  Ombudsman,  a  term  beet  translated 
"representative".  Is  an  official  appointed  by 
the  Swedish  parliament  for  a  term  of  four 
years  to  represent  the  citizen  In  cases  of 
arbitrary  action  or  abuse  of  power  on  the 
part  of  government  law  enforcement  oflBcers 
and  administrative  agencies — In  short, 
against  abuses  on  the  part  of  government 
Itself.  The  protection  afforded  Is  over  and 
above,  and  In  addition  to,  redress  afforded 
the  citizen  by  his  regular  rights  of  appeal 
to  higher  governmental  authority  or  through 
the  courts. 

The  aggrieved  citizen  In  Sweden  has  ready 
access  directly  to  the  Ombudsman.  No  law- 
yer or  other  Intermediary  Is  necessary  to 
handle  his  complaint.  The  function  of  the 
Ombudsman  is  to  investigate  the  facts  in 
each  case  complained  of.  His  Jurisdiction 
extends  to  everything  that  may  happen  to  a 
citizen  In  Wb  dealings  with  governmental 
authorities.  The  Ombudsman  may  demand 
and  Is  entitled  to  receive  an  explanation 
from  any  authority  or  official  as  to  any  ac- 
tion or  decision.  All  governmental  officials 
are  bound  to  give  him  assistance  in  any  In- 
vestigation he  wishes  to  make.  He  may 
hold  hearings  and  call  In  the  parties  In- 
volved. All  files  and  minutes  are  open  to 
him.  Documents  on  the  basis  of  which 
decisions  are  reached  in  any  case  are  open 
to  inspection  by  the  Ombudsman  and  by 
not  only  the  aggrieved  citizen  but  also  any 
member  of  the  public.  Including  the  press. 
If,  for  instonce,  a  citizen  feeU  he  has  been 
discriminated  against,  he  has  the  right  to 
see  the  documents  In  other  cases  to  com- 
pare his  case  with  others. 

In  Sweden  the  Ombudsman's  poeltlon  1b 
completely  Independent.  No  one  may  In- 
struct him  as  to  what  cases  are  or  are  not  to 
be  investigated  by  him,  nor  may  he  be  In- 
fluenced as  to  his  actions  In  any  case.  When 
a  legitimate  Issue  Is  raised,  neither  the  gov- 
ernment nor  parliament  (which  appoints 
him)  can  stop  the  Ombudsman  from  Investi- 
gating. In  his  reports  of  Investigation  he  haa 
the  power  to  comment  on  the  performance 
of  officials,  even  to  the  extent  of  reprimand- 
ing them.  It  Is  his  independence  that  Is 
largely  reeponslble  for  giving  the  Ombuds- 
man his  power.  Although  he  has  no  author- 
ity to  change  any  decision  of  a  court  or  ad- 
ministrative body,  his  reports  are  given  great 
weight,  sometimes  even  to  the  point  of  bring- 
ing about  a  change  by  an  agency  in  Its  own 
ruling  or  decision.  If  a  complaint  filed  with 
him  Is  determined  by  the  Ombudsman  to  be 
unfounded,  it  is  his  duty  to  report  this  and 
why  it  Is  unfounded,  and  It  Is  his  duty  to  no- 
tify the  complainant  In  each  case. 

In  the  reports  he  makes  annually  of  his 
stewardship  he  may  Include  recommenda- 
tions as  to  changes  In  practices  and  proce- 
dures followed  by  officials  of  government,  and 
often  these  reports  result  In  effectuating 
changes  by  the  agencies  or  officials  them- 
selves. It  frequently  occurs  that  his  criticism 
of  Incorrect  procedures  may  have  wide  sig- 
nificance, not  only  in  disclosing  faulty  pro- 
cedures In  the  case  It  applies  to,  but  also  In 
preventing  faulty  procedures  In  other  cases 
as  well. 

The  Ombudsman  Is  particularly  effective  In 
dealing  with  arrogance  of  public  officials  and 
with  abuses  of  discretion  and  arbitrary  ac- 
tion. The  fact  that  his  Investigations  and 
reports  are  publicized  gives  to  the  Ombuds- 
man through  the  press  the  backing  of  public 
opinion. 
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In  Sweden  the  Ombudsman  Investigates  clal  to  investigate  Beemlng  Injustices,  even  ii,  Ice.    River  basin  studies  received  additional 

some  1,200  cases  a  year,  In  wblcb  perbaps  10  as  In  Sweden,  no  more  than  10  per  cent  of  emphasis  and  the  studies  are  progressing  well 

per  cent  of  the  complaints  he  has  received  the  cases  were  found  to  Justify  Investigation,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Missouri,  White, 

are  found  to  be  Justified.  ,  and  Osage  River  Basins.    The  Meramec  River 

The  success  of  the  institution  of  the  om-  Basin  Study  was  completed, 

budsman    In    the    Scandinavian    countries  PROGRESS  ON  SOIL  CONSERVATION  Recreation   land  use  planning  was  done 

where  It  originated  has  resulted  In  the  In-  .,,      Q^^rrxTr.-rrtM       »*,      Tj^nciH-r,*  "^^^  individual  landowners  and  agencies  la 

troductlon  of  blUs  in  Congress  and  even  In  M^-     SYMINGTON.      Mr.     President,  response  to  Increased  demand  for  outdoor 

the  leglsUtures  of  five  of  our  states  for  the  with  the  recent  attention  to  the  need  for  recreation.    The    Missouri    Department    oi 

establishment  of  a  similar  office  In  this  coun-  developing   all    our   agricultural   poten-  Conservation  Joined  with  local  district  co- 

try.     Because    of    differences   between    the  tial,  we  in   Missouri   are   proud   of  the  operators  and  the  S.C.S.  In  developing  a  73 

Swedish  form  of  government  and  our  own,  progress  these  last  10  years  by  the  U.S.  S,"i„it''^riLj^A^H^?^fX?tirn  inL*"^^^         *^* 

th*re  would  have  to  be  some  corresponding  g^U  Conservation  Sendee  In  our  State.  ^^^^^"7 1""^'^^^^^^^°^!%^^. 

,r^°™t.?* '^""°°' °' "'"'" ""'^'^  As  presented  in  the  1966  progress  re-  KSfXcV wS  ^nned  ^th  lo^rcon. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  need  P°^  issued  on  December  26  by  Howard  C.  servaUon  Service  help.    We  enjoyed  the  co- 

for  such  an  office  In  the  United  States.    It  Jacfeson,   our   U.S.  soil   conservationist,  operation  from  other  USDA,  state,  county. 

occurs  to  us  that  In  some  cases  agencies  In  there  are  today  71  operating  soil  and  wa-  and  local  agencies  In  this  field,  says  Mr. 

making  rulings  state  Inadequately  or  not  at  ter  conservation  districts — 39  more  than  Jackson 

all  the  reason  back  of  them,  or  in  some  cases  10  years  ago.  28  more  than  5  years  ago,  vevs'^^for^'citv   olfnnTn?  was'made  "^or  Zl 

citizens  fall  to  understand  the  ruUngs  of  six  more  than  1  vear  &ea  ™^     .       ^^   planning   was   maoe  for  the 

such    agencies.    The    rulings    of    Selwtlve  r,™  i^„rfl^„;il  „,.  I^^t.  ^oc  oir«oct  Pla'^^l^B  Commission  of  Kansas  City.    They 

Service  IxjmS  as  to  deferments  or  exemp-  ^°^  ™®"y  ^^^^^  °"^  ^*^^  ^^  almost  contributed  funds  for  the  survey, 

tlons.  for  example   occasionally  may  appear  *  desert  on  the  USDA  Soil  Conservation  During  the  past  year  more  than  4,000  land- 

to  work  Injustices.    It  would  be  desirable  to  Service  maps.    Thanks  now.  however,  to  owners  became  cooperators  with  their  local 

have  an  agency  to  make  It  clear  to  citizens  the  interest  of  farm  people  in  many  of  dlstricta.     Over   1.800  landowners   were  as- 

why  rulings  that  appear  unfair  on  their  face  our    counties,    and    the    cooperation   of  sisted  in  the  prepwatlon  of  complete  con- 

are  Justified.    If,  in  fact,  the  rulings  are  un-  state  and  Federal  agencies,  Missouri  is  ^^I^^ifA  h!,^f^'*i7  9^n'nfnni»  n^  wh^h  i'J^ 

fair,  it  would  be  salutary  to  expose  this  to  movins  ahead  in  thLs  imnortant  work  ^'^"*  ^^^  ^®'P  *°  "■'^^°  people  of  which  9,500 

the  public.     This  would' undoubtedly  lead  m^  pSdent    I^k^ani^o,^  con  ^pplied  one  or  more  conservation  practices. 

to  the  exercise  of  more  care  In  the  future.  ^  Ix.   .  fir     '^^       ^     unanimous  con-  scs  serviced  ACP  cost  sharing  referrals  on 

As  columnist  Clayton  Prltohey  pointed  out  ^^nt  that  the  progress  report  be  printed  more  than  7,000  farms  for  the  Agriculture 

some  months  ago,  special  interest  \n  the  in-  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 

Btltutlon  of  the  ombudsman  in  this  country  There  being  no  objection,  the  progress  Today  in  Missouri  there  are:  71  operating 

was  aroused  with  the  Introduction  of  com-  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  S°"  ^  Water  Conservation  Dlstrlctsr— 39  more 

panlon  bills  In  the  United  States  Senate  and  Record  as  follows*  ^^^^  ^°  ^^^^  *^°'  ^®  *"°''*  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  *8o, 

m  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Senator  „„„  ,„„.  o„„^„„„„  d^„^..-  6  more  than  1  year  ago. 

Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island  and  Repre-  ^"^  ^^^°  Phoobess  Report  soll  surveys  cover  14%  million  acres. 

Bentatlve  Henry  Reuse  of  Wisconsin  to  es-  ^  significant  milestone  was  passed  by  an-  20,582  conservation  plans  developed  and 

tabllsh  in  this  country  a  somewhat  analo-  °*^«'  Missouri  Soli  and  Water  Conservation  operating. 

ROUS  office.   In  these  bllU  the  term  "ombuds-  District    this    year    wben   the    Clay    County  Conservation     practices     applied     during 

man"  was  not  used,  but  Instead  the  name  District    Board    celebrated    the    signing    of  fiscal  year  1966 : 

"Administrative   Counsel    of    the   Congress"  <^elr    lOOOtti    cooperating    landowner,    em-  p^nt-u,  farmlne  facres^                           30  oon 

was  appUed  to  an  omcial  whoee  fuKn  Phaslzlng  that  Soil  and  Water  Conservation     Mi' o^'Zi         '        US 

would    genenaiy     resemble     that     of    the  work  In  Missouri  continues  Its  upward  swing.     ^i^JerS^mile^ 200 

ombudBiLm.  ?fy«  Howard  C.  Jackson  of  Columbia,  State     5™°^^'"'^^^)  ,  l^ 

At  hearings  before  a  Senate  committee  on  Conservationist  for  the  U.S.  Soil  Conserva-      Grad^^tebllikatlon'Vtruc'tmM 370 

this  legislation  Dr.  Alfred  Bexellus,  the  Om-  "<>^  8«^1<*  »«  Mlssowi.  Gr^ed  watoi^v  or  oS^ wwar"    2  871 

budsiSIn  of  Sweden,  testified.    He  summed  Nine  of  Missouri's  11  Soil  and  Water  Con-  P'fff !fon  s^JS                  (w«8)-    2.871 

up    his    view    that    through    the    ombuds-  sfrvation  Districts  now  have  gained  the  dls-  S    «adlnV    smoi>VhlnV'TeV^ 

lian  "society  thus  keeps  an  Institution  with  t»nct  status  of  having  signed  over  1000  co-  ^^acref^               smoothing,    leveling 

the    task    of    protecting    citizens    against  operators  each.     They  are:   Lafayette   with  rilin&iro  mainRm'iliei^il'imii^r'      'aso 

Bociety-B     own     ahortcolnlngs".    But     Mr.  1.664  cooperators.   Johnson   with   1.351   co-  p^t^e  a^  HLlanyrenovaS  i^^ 

Frttchey    wrote    that    the    great    Interest  operators.  Harrison   with   1.347  cooperators.  ^^J^tlne^rS       "''°''^"°''  ^'^  ,5  qoo 

aroused  by  the  introduction  of  these  bills  ^ew  Ma^ldwUh  1^343  coopera^^^^^^  Drainage  field  diU:her(mU^")::::::       161 

and  the  testimony   of  Dr.   BexeUus  might  with  1.062  cooperators,  Oape  Girardeau  with  xprracen  rmilps^                                              950 

have  waned  shortly  thereafter  had  It  not  1;°29  cooperators   Nodaway  jrtth^^^  cropland     converted  "t'o'^'g^'aMfand 

been  for  several  cases  that  aroused  public  erators,    Pemlscott    With    1.011    cooperators,  iar'rc«\                                                    in  nnn 

Interest  at  about  the  same  time.  Clay  with  1.002  cooperators.                                         lacresj    au.uw 

He  cited  the  case  of  a  Central  Intelligence  Six  new  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dls-  Thirty-eight  new  businesses  and  industries 
Agency  agent  who  was  paid  to  spread  the  tricte  were  organized  this  year  by  local  land-  employing  191  people  have  located  in  Mis- 
word  that  an  Estonian  imigri  was  a  Commu-  owners  in  Oregon.  Polk.  Taney,  Sullivan,  Cass  sourl  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts 
nlst  spy.  This  resulted  In  a  slander  suit  and  Bates  counties,  emphasizing  that  more  since  1960  as  a  result  of  Soli  and  Water  Coa- 
agatnst  the  CIA  agent;  but  he  never  had  to  and  more,  all  people  are  realizing  that  our  servatlon  Improvement  work.  One  hundred 
answer  the  suit  or  defend  his  veracity,  since  rapidly  growing  population  is  dependent  on  and  thirty-nine  other  Industries  and  busl- 
the  CIA  simply  intervened  and  claimed  prlvl-  wise  land  and  water  use,  says  Mr.  Jackson  nesses  employing  370  additional  people  have 
lege  for  the  agent.  This  denied  the  Estonian  and  that  Missouri  Soli  and  Water  Conserva-  expanded  as  a  result  of  Soil  and  Water  work. 
imiffri  any  chance  to  clear  his  name  of  the  tlon  Districts  are  helping  everyone — both  Forty-two  thousand  new  visitor  days  of  rec- 
charges  of  disloyalty.  Such  unfairness  rural  and  urban  with  this  Important  Job.  reatlon  have  been  provided  by  Missouri 
might  well  be  Investigated  and  rei>orted  on  1966  saw  Missouri's  first  Resource  Conser-  watershed  projects  since  1962. 
by  an  ombudsman.  vatlon  and  Development  project  planned,  ap-  , 

Another  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fritohey  proved  and  work  started.    The  project  covers 

was  that  of  one  Bert  Adams,  who  during  nearly  3  million  acre*  of  the  five  south  cen-  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS — 1968 

World  War  n  offered  to  the  Army  a  battery  tral  Missoiu-1  counties  of  Dent,  Howell.  Shan-  -nTTrw-TTT  ■Rwr-oiv/r-njnrMnATTnTiJt? 

he  had  Invented.    Although  the  experts  ad-  non,  Oregon,  and  Texas.    This  approximately  ±JUiJoi<,i  KiL\^\jiyu>ajLc*uAXL^rto 

vised  the  Army  the  battery  would  not  work,  55  million  dollar  project  is  expected  to  yield  Mr.  METCALP.     Mr.  President,  edu- 

the  Government  secretly  had  It  copied  and  nearly  400  million  dollars  over  the  next  20  cation  is  increasingly  vital  to  the  wel- 

ordered  at  least  a  million  of  them  to  be  years  through  resource  use,  development  and  *__„  _«  ..y,-  inHivlHiml  nnrt  nf  thp  virletv 

made.    In  1M6,  Adams,  now  $200,000  poorer,  conservation.    Sponsors  expect   the  project  i^l  ^ndh^S  r^Sres   Xcati^  and 

rMseived  a  favorable  ruling  on  his  claim  by  to  create  15,000  new  Jobs  for  Missouri  cltl-  ^"f   inoiviauai   requires   eaucauonanu 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  zens.    A  second  Resource  Conservation  and  traimng   to  break  into   the  labor  lorce 

as  yet  he  had  not  been  paid  for  the  pirating  Development  application  from  local  sponsors  and  to  participate  In  the  cultural  life  01 

of  bis  invention.  in  nine  southwest  Missouri  districts  covering  his  community.    Employers  need  highly 

Other  matters  an  ombudsman  might  look  3.4  million  acres  is  pending  approval.  trained  workers  to  maintain  rising  pro- 

Into  would  be  cases  of  wire  tapping  carried  1966  progress  In  Missouri  watersheds  In-  ductlvlty   and   profits   in   a   competitive 

on  both  offidaUy  and  unofllciaUy  by  govern-  eluded  completion  o<  preliminary  Investlga-  economy      The  American  people  place  a 

ment  agents.  tlons  on  800,000  acres.    Twenty-three  water-  j^,   j^  value  on  education      The  remark- 

Although  an  ombudsman  might  in  many  shed  structures  were  built  which  added  235  ^f",I^i!i^  ^?fh^  flQtV^^ri««.T™cc  nn  aHu- 

eases  serve  as  no  more  than  a  crying  towel  acres  of  new  water  area.    The  Missouri  State  *"'^  record  01  ine  o»in  t^ongress  on  cu" 

for  citizens  who  felt   they   were  unjustly  Legislature  raised  their  appropriations  from  cation  legislation  testifies  to  the  rising 

treated,  we  believe  it  woiUd  be  a  healthy  de-  $30,000  to  $60,000  to  supplement  watershed  concern  about  education  at  the  national 

velopment  to  provide  this  Independent  offl-  planning  funds  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv-  leveL 
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President  Johnson's  1968  budget  re- 
sponds to  Uiese  national  needs  and  con- 
cerns for  enlarging  educational  opportu- 
nity.   It  is  the  largest  and  most  con- 
structive Federal  education  budget  in 
history.    It  provides  $4,055  million  In  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Education 
(or  fiscal  year  1968,  $137  million  more 
than  in  1967;  $526  million  In  appropria- 
tions for  the  education  and  basic  re- 
search programs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  $46  million  more  than  In 
1967;  a  total  of  $5,245  million  of  appro- 
priations for  all  the  various  progrrams 
classified  in  the  "education"  category  of 
the  budget;  $622  million  more  than  in 
1967  and  $930  mUlion  more  than  In  1966. 
Many    other    programs    which    serve 
special   agency   missions   and   are   not 
classified   as   "education,"   nevertheless 
finance  education,  training,  and  related 
activities.    They  include  the  Headstart 
program  in  OEO,  the  GI  bill  benefits 
of  the  VA,  and  technical  civilian-type 
training  of  military  personnel.    A  com- 
prehensive special  analysis  issued  with 
the  1968  budget  shows  that  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  for  education, 
training,  and  related  programs  for  1968: 
total  $12.3  billion,  $1.2  billion  over  1967, 
will  devote  $1  out  of  every  $10  of  Federal 
nondefense  cash  payments  to  education, 
training,  and  related  purposes. 

The  far-reaching  slgnlflcance  of  the 
President's  1968  recommendations  is  in- 
dicated by  the  number  of  Americans  who 
will  be  aided  in  fiscal  1968.  They  In- 
clude: 737,000  Headstart  children  plus 
many  additional  thousands  In  the  new 
Headstart  follow-through  program;  8.5 
million  children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies in  nearly  20,000  school  districts  to  be 
aided  by  title  I  grants  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act; 
about  400,000  youths  who  will  receive 
work-trajiilng  opportunities  through  the 
Job  Coftrps  and  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps;  280,000  Individuals  who  will  be  in 
training  through  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  program;  the  under- 
graduate college  students  who  will  re- 
ceive 2.2  million  grants  and  loans  totaling 
$1.1  billion  from  Federal  programs  or 
federally  Insured  programs;  137,000 
graduate  and  professional  students  who 
will  receive  fellowships,  tralneeshlps,  and 
research  assistantships. 

The  1968  budget  is  truly  a  major  mile- 
stone in  the  advance  of  educational  op- 
portunities In  the  United  States. 


RATIFICATION  OP  CONSULAR  CON- 
VENTION AN  IMPORTANT  ISSUE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  editorials 
In  last  evening's  Evening  Star  and  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  sum  up  the 
position  I  feel  this  body  should  take  on 
an  important  issue  before  us.  "The 
Consular  Convention"  is  the  title  of  the 
Post  editorial.  "Let's  Ratify  It,"  urges 
the  Star.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Jan.  23. 1967] 

Let's  Rattpt  It 

It  mtist  be  hoped  that  the  new  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 


mittee win  result  in  ratification,  at  long 
last,  of  the  Soviet-American  consular  treaty. 
Although  signed  in  1964  and  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  committee  a  year  later,  the 
treaty  has  remained  Inoperable  for  a  simple 
reason:  The  administration  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  submit  It  to  a  test  In  the  Senate, 
out  of  fear  that  it  might  be  defeated. 

That  fear,  however,  now  has  been  brushed 
aside.  Secretary  of  State  Riuk  and  others 
have  taken  the  offensive,  and  Senator  Ful- 
brlghfs  committee  can  be  counted  upon  to 
back  them  up  by  once  again  approving  the 
treaty.  StUl,  the  opposition  continues  to  be 
strong.  Outside  of  Congress,  its  hard  core 
is  a  band  of  ultra-conservatives  who  seem 
to  feel  that  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
should  have  a  veto  of  sorts  over  American 
foreign  policy. 

These  extremists — John  Birchers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  so-called  Liberty  Lobby — have 
waged  a  massive  letter-writing  campaign  in 
the  past,  and  they  can  be  expected  to  do  so 
again,  on  the  basis  of  Hoover's  March,  1965, 
testimony  before  a  House  appropriations  sub- 
committee. In  that  testimony,  the  FBI 
chieftain  suggested  that  he  was  opi)oeed  to 
the  consular  pact  becaxise  It  would  open  up 
Soviet  consulates  in  a  niunber  of  big  Ameri- 
can cities  and  thus  complicate  his  counter- 
espionage task.  But  correspondence  between 
him  and  Rusk  indicates  that  he  does  not 
really  presume  to  tell  the  Secretary  of  State, 
or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  how 
to  conduct  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Actually,  of  course,  regardless  of  Hoover's 
misgivings,  the  consular  pact  has  a  great  deal 

to  be  said  for  It.    The  acquisition  of  a  few 

consulates  Is  not  going  to  give  Soviet  espio- 
nage any  great  new  weapon  in  our  open 
society,  which  Is  already  easy  pickings  for 
the  snoopers  of  any  nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  under  the  treaty's  quld-pro-quo  pro- 
visions, the  United  States  might  well  have 
more  to  gain  from  the  pact  than  the  Krem- 
lin— both  In  terms  of  gathering  Intelligence 
and  protecting  the  rights  of  Its  citizens  In 
the  Soviet  Union's  closed  society. 

We  trust  that  the  Fulbrlght  committee 
will  expedite  its  hearings,  reaffirm  approval 
of  the  treaty  and  recommend  that  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  vote  resoundingly  to  ratify.  This 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  dictate  of  common 
sense  In  a  world  where  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions are  of  transcendent  Importance. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan.  24, 

19671 

The  Consular  Convention 

The  Consular  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  signed  in  1964, 
and  not  yet  ratified  by  the  Senate,  ought  to 
be  promptly  approved. 

Hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
new  treaty  is  needed  to  protect  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Americans  who  travel  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  who.  In  the  absence  of 
these  protections,  have  been  denied  their 
rights.  They  have  made  it  equally  clear  that 
the  establishment  of  added  consular  offices 
In  the  United  States  does  not  constitute  any 
added  threat  to  our  security  with  which  the 
authorities  are  Incapable  of  dealing.  The 
Senate  has  it  on  the  word  of  F.B.I.  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  that  his  establishment  would 
incur  no  responsibilities  with  which  It  could 
not  deal.  All  such  agreements,  of  course, 
have  mutual  advantages — or  they  would  not 
be  signed  by  the  contracting  parties.  In  this 
case,  the  greater  advantage  svirely  lies  with 
the  United  States  which  gains  better  access 
to  information  In  the  Soviet  Union,  without 
much  altering  the  access  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  the   facts   about  our  more  open  society. 

The  Issue  Is  plainly  one  of  accepting  this 
convention  or  rejecting  It.  Modification  or 
amendment,  obviously,  would  have  the  same 
effect  as  rejection.  Far  more  than  this 
treaty,  of  covuse,  is  at  issue.  If  a  proposi- 
tion on  which  the  advantages  so  largely  lie 


with  the  United  States  cannot  be  approved, 
there  Is  not  much  chance,  In  the  Senate,  for 
the  other  measures  that  look  toward  an  East- 
West  bridge  and  diminution  of  the  cold  war. 


PROPOSED  MERGER  OP 
ABC  AND  I.T.  L  T. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  be- 
havior of  the  Department  of  Justice  to- 
ward the  proposed  merger  of  the  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  Co.  and  the  Interna- 
tional Telephone  It  Telegraph  Corp. 
raises  the  question  of  the  proper  rela- 
tionship between  an  independent  regu- 
latory body  and  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

The  proposal  to  merge  these  two  en- 
tities of  the  communications  Industry 
was  not  sprung  on  an  unwitting  public 
without  warning.  Indeed,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  had  an  opportimlty  to 
present  Its  views  on  the  proposal  at  a 
hearing  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  last  September.  It  chose  not 
to  avail  Itself  of  this  opportunity,  as- 
sertedly  because  the  complexity  of  the 
case  did  not  afford  ample  time  to  pre- 
pare a  brief.  When  the  Department 
finally  took  a  position  on  the  proposed 
merger,  it  annoimced  It  at  the  last  min- 
ute on  December  20,  just  before  the 
Commission's  vote  on  the  proposal,  and 
hi  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 

Antitrust  Division. 

The  Commission  approved  the  pro- 
posed merger  by  a  vote  of  four  to  three. 
Although  that  is  a  narrow  margin,  it  is 
a  decision  honestly  and  openly  reached 
by  a  majority  after  open  hearings  and 
due  deliberation. 

Now  the  Department  of  Justice  seeks 
to  substitute  its  judgment  for  that  of  the 
Commission.  Last  week,  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Turner  petitioned  the 
Commission  for  reconsideration  of  its 
decision  and  asked  for  an  evidentiary 
hearing.  In  view  of  what  appears  to  be 
a  blatant  effort  to  switch  one  vote  by  a 
last-minute  blitz,  the  Acting  Attorney 
General  might  well  be  asked:  "How  do 
you  construe  the  word  Independence  as 
applied  to  a  regulatory  agency  created  by 
Congress  to  exercise  independent  judg- 
ment In  administering  laws  within  Its 
jurisdiction?" 

One  does  not  have  to  support  the  pro- 
posed merger  in  suggesting  to  the  Acting 
Attorney  General  that  If  he  has  a  case 
against  it.  he  should  go  to  court  and 
argue  It  on  Its  merits.  Instead,  In  this 
Instance,  he  has  chosen  by  subterfuge  to 
sway  the  Judgment  of  an  Independent 
agency. 

Mr.  President,  let  the  Acting  Attorney 
General  be  advised  that  he  ought  not  to 
use  monopoly  power  to  curb  what  he 
alleges  to  be  monop>oly  power. 

The  C<Mnmlsslon  has  acted.  He  should 
go  to  court  If  he  Is  not  happy  with  Its 
decision.      

RESTRICTIONS  ON  MOVEMENT  OP 
DEFENDANTS  FREED  ON  BAIL 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
allow  District  of  Columbia  judges,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  place  restrictions 
on  the  movement  of  highly  dangerous 
criminal  defendants  freed  on  ball.    My 
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bill  would,  in  specified  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, allow  pretrial  detention  of 
up  to  30  days,  for  defendants  who  pose 
a  high  risk  to  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity. 

On  Saturday,  a  Judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions 
complained  bitterly  about  the  present 
bail  law,  which  required  him  to  release 
on  bail  a  man  whom  he  felt  posed  a  seri- 
ous danger  to  society. 

Judge  DeWitt  S.  Hyde  made  this  com- 
plaint, noting: 

We  could  have  a  raving  maniac  who  mlgbt 
go  out  and  kill  people  on  the  streets,  but  we 
would  have  to  turn  him  looee. 

Since  this  incident — ^which  has  oc- 
curred on  many  occasions  before — has 
considerable  relevance  to  S.  484,  my  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Bail  Reform 
Act,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
newspaper  account  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Suspect's  Relkasx  on  Bail  Riues  Judgx 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

A  38-yeaT-old  man  charged  with  rape  and 
robbery  was  released  on  personal  recognl- 
zEince  yesterday  by  a  General  Sessions  judge 
who  said  the  Ball  Reform  Act  forced  blm  to 
let  the  defendant  go. 

Judge  DeWItt  S.  Hyde  was  sharply  crit- 
ical of  the  Act  as  he  released  Arthur  L. 
Daniels  of  1311  L  st.  se.  Daniels,  who  did 
not  have  to  post  any  bond,  promised  to  re- 
turn for  a  preliminary  hearing  on  the  felony 
charges  on  Feb.  1. 

"Under  this  Act.  we  could  have  a  raving 
maniac  who  might  go  out  and  Ull  people  in 
the  streets,  and  we  would  have  to  turn  him 
loose,"  Hyde  said.  "1  don't  know  what  In 
the  world  people  were  thinking  about  when 
they  passed  this  Act." 

The  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  had  asked  for  a 
$6000  bond  in  the  robbery  case  and  urged 
Hyde  to  hold  Daniels  without  bond  on  the 
rape  charge,  a  capital  offense. 

Under  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  which  went 
Into  effect  Sept.  20,  only  defendants  likely  to 
flee  before  trial  can  be  held  on  bond.  Danger 
to  the  community  alone  Ic  not  a  decisive 
factor  in  the  question  of  a  defendant's  re- 
lease. 

The  exception  is  capital  offenses,  where  a 
Judge  is  not  required  to  admit  the  defend- 
ant to  bail. 

Daniels'  attorney,  Bernard  W.  Kemp,  said 
Daniels  had  lived  in  Washington  all  his  life, 
was  married  and  had  held  the  same  Job  for 
the  past  seven  years. 

"We  have  to  hold  people  charged  with  hit- 
ting somebody  over  the  head  with  a  sponge, 
and  release  others  on  these  charges,"  Hyde 
said. 

The  D.C.  Bail  Agency  had  recommended 
Daniels'  release  because  of  his  community 
ties. 

Hyde's  comments  added  more  fuel  to  a 
controversy  that  has  been  raging  since  the 
Act  passed  Congress  last  June.  Many  Judges 
and  prosecutors  have  publicly  criticized  the 
bill,  which  they  feel  frees  persons  who  will 
be  able  to  commit  more  crimes. 


AIR    TRANSPORTATION:    ESSEN- 
TIALS AND  EXPEDIENTS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  Just  finished  reading  a  si>eech,  en- 
titled "Air  Transportation:  Essentials 
and  Expedients,"  which  was  given  on 
January  19  by  George  E.  Keck,  president 


of  United  Airlines,  before  the  Interna- 
tional Aviation  Club  of  Washington,  D.C. 
As  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee who  is  intensely  interested  in  all 
phases  of  transportation,  and  particu- 
larly with  those  of  the  commercial  air 
transportation  industry  and  all  of  its 
great  problems  as  it  prepares  to  move 
into  the  supersonic  age,  I  found  Mr. 
Keek's  remarks  extremely  interesting. 

Mr.  Keck,  who  has  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury experience  in  the  air  transport  in- 
dustry vdth  United  Airlines,  and  who 
has  been  president  of  this  fine  company 
since  1963,  has  emerged  as  one  of  the 
most  respected,  knowledgeable  new  lead- 
ers in  this  industry. 

Because  I  think  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  Mr.  Keck'a  remarks  interesting 
and  constructive,  I  request  that  his 
speech  before  the  International  Avia- 
tion Club  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  it.  I  respectflilly  suggest  that  we 
in  the  Congress  should  be  informed  as 
to  all  points  of  view  on  the  problems  of 
commercial  air  transportation,  and  their 
proposed  solutions,  before  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  legislative  decisions. 

While  I  would  not  expect  that  every 
Senator  would  be  in  agreement  with  all 
that  Mr.  Keck  said,  I  do  think  that  his 
views  were  cogently  and  effectively  pre- 
sented. We  should  bive  them  most  care- 
ful consideration,  whether  we  fully  agree 
with  them  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Keek's  statement  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AiB  Transportatidk  :   Essentials  and 

EXPSDIENTS 

(An  address  by  G.  E.  Keck,  president.  United 
Air   Lines,   International    Aviation   Club, 
Washington,  D.C,  Jan.  19,  1967) 
Over  the  years  doeens  of  inventors  have 
come  to  this  city  in  search  of  government 
support  for  their  plans  and  projects.     This 
strange  parade  has  included  starry-eyed  in- 
competents,   inspired    mechanics,    eccentric 
tinkers  and  brilliant  scientists.    Some  have 
found  support  and  tome  have  been  turned 
away,  the  good  with  the  Impossible,  the  fea- 
sible with  the  Impractical. 

At  one  time  or  other,  as  we  know  from 
history.  Congress  has  been  skeptical  and 
slow  to  recognize  the  significance  of  such 
transportation  advances  as  the  steamboat, 
the  locomotive  and  the  airplane.  In  point- 
ing this  out,  I  don't  wish  to  Imply  that  the 
nation's  lawmakers  have  been  less  progressive 
or  less  discerning  than  the  general  popula- 
tion. They've  merely  reflected  the  doubts 
and  hesitancy  we  normally  feel  when  con- 
fronted with  something  genuinely  new. 

Most  of  us  apparently  prefer  to  believe 
there  Just  can't  be  anything  new  under  the 
sun.  Our  first  reaction  Is  to  recoil  from 
things  which  have  no  antecedents  In  the 
Store  of  human  ekperlence.  Deep  down, 
we're  fearful  and  tUBpiclous.  And  in  the 
past,  more  so  than  now,  the  creators  of  new 
machines  were  often  regarded  as-  oddballs 
and  crackpots. 

When  Samuel  Morse  demonstrated  the 
telegraph  at  the  city  in  1842,  a  Senator  who 
stood  by  later  reported,  "I  watched  his 
countenance  closely  to  see  if  he  was  not 
deranged." 

People  often  reassure  themselves  about  a 
new  and  portentous  element  by  pretending 
that  it's  little  more  than  an  extension  of 
something  already  known  and  familiar. 
When  this  comforting  attitude  is  adopted,  a 


revolutionary  advance  can  be  neatly  pigeon- 
holed as  Just  another  addition  to  the  estab- 
lished fixtures  of  the  social  order.  The  fact 
that  a  particular  advance  may  radically 
change  the  social  order  can  then  be  conven- 
iently ignored. 

This  kind  of  self-deception  is  evident  In 
some  of  the  names  that  have  been  applied 
to  major  inventions.  The  locomotive  waa 
called  the  Iron  Horse,  and  of  course,  it 
merely  pulled  a  series  of  stagecoaches. 
And  several  generations  later,  when  the  au- 
tomobile chugged  onto  the  scene,  it  was 
known  as  the  Horseless  Carriage. 

The  Iron  Horse  galloped  over  the  land  as 
no  other  horse  in  history,  pursued  by  law- 
makers  who  belatedly  realized  that  this  un- 
usual beast  required  special  legislative  har- 
nessing. And  in  subsequent  decades  when 
the  Horseless  Carriage  began  kicking  up  lt« 
heels,  the  nation  suddenly  learned  that  more 
was  involved  than  the  decline  of  livery 
stables. 

The  pretense  that  something  new  is  Just 
an  extension  of  the  familiar  often  leads  to  a 
further  bit  of  make-believe.  This  consists 
of  assuming  that  existing  customs  and  pro- 
cedures can  be  satisfactorily  applied  to  new 
developments.  As  a  general  Illustration, 
some  of  the  early  railroadmen  blew  horns  to 
dispatch  trains,  because  a  horn  had  always 
been  used  to  signal  the  departure  of  stage- 
coaches. If  this  seems  quaint,  we  have  only 
to  consider  the  handy  application  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  the  air  transport  In- 
dustry. 

The  use  of  established  forms  to  control 
and  manage  new  forces  generally  requires 
patchwork,  sooner  or  later.  And  It's  often 
necessary  to  Improvise,  to  adopt  expedients 
and  quick  cures  without  due  regard  for  long- 
range  consequences. 

Our  times  are  particularly  subject  to  Im- 
provisation because  of  the  outpouring  of 
technological  advances.  Including,  of  course, 
Jet  aircraft.  ThU  remarkable  means  of  trans- 
portation Is  a  prime  force  in  creating  a  new 
kind  of  world  environment.  In  less  than  a 
decade  the  Jet  has  enmeshed  itself  with 
world  politics,  commerce  and  economics  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  any  previous  mode  of 
transport.  It  has  eliminated  distance  as  a 
factor  in  the  separation  of  peoples  and  that, 
alone,  has  startling  Implications.  It  has 
stimulated  International  travel  aa  never  be- 
fore In  man's  history.  I  think  it's  reasonable 
to  say  that  Jets  are  serving  as  the  greatest 
coalescent  force  ever  Introduced  In  world 
affairs. 

To  most  people,  however,  both  In  and  out 
of  the  Industry.  Jets  are  Just  a  faster  way  of 
going  somewhere — more  glamorous  perhaps, 
but  already  taken  for  granted  as  an  addition 
to  the  established  conveniences.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense,  that's  what  we've  worked  to 
achieve  but  viewed  in  another  way  it  may 
have  disadvantages.  For  one  thing.  It  prob- 
ably means  the  public  will  not  regard  our 
problems  as  special  problems  but  merely  as 
ordinary  everyday  problems  which  will  be  re- 
solved somehow  In  the  same  old  ordinary 
fashion. 

It  should  be  eminently  clear  to  the  most 
casual  observer  that  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  is  Involved,  if  only  in  the  matter  of 
vigorous  growth.  Dr.  Adolph  Berle  has 
pointed  out,  for  example,  that  world  air 
transport  Is  expanding  at  a  rate  five  times  as 
fast  as  world  motor  transport  and  some 
twenty  times  as  fast  as  marine  transport. 
And,  with  a  touch  of  understatement,  he 
adds  that  this  scale  Is  not  adequately  real- 
ized. 

Economic  surveys  disclose  that  since  1950 
the  strongest  growing  key  Industries  In  the 
Free  World  have  slightly  more  than  tripled 
their  production.  In  comparison,  world  air- 
line production — as  measured  In  revenue  ton 
miles — Is  seven  times  what  it  was  In  1950. 
Here  at  home  we've  witnessed  a  tremendoiu 
upsurge  in  the  last  Ave  years.  The  annual 
growth  rate  of  passenger  traffic  has  averaged 
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about  16  per  cent.  And  the  outlook  for 
fiuther  expansion  is  very  promising,  with 
forecasts  which  range  from  a  doubling  to 
tripling  of  present  traffic  volume  by  1975. 

As  a  result  of  great  growth,  various  facili- 
ties— airports,  passenger  and  cargo  terminals, 
traffic  control — are  becoming  Inadequate. 
The  pressure  of  expansion  has  even  begun  to 
affect  the  air  space  over  the  North  Atlantic. 
last  yeas  a  proposal  was  made  to  reduce  the 
lateral  separation  of  transatlantic  flights 
from  120  miles  to  90.  Objections  were 
raised,  primarily  by  the  pilot's  union,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  and  the  proposal  was 
shelved. 

In  contrast  with  the  brisk  rate  of  airline 
tralBc  growth,  ground  preparations  to  ac- 
commodate that  growth  are  generally  pro- 
ceeding at  an  unhurried  stately  pace.  All  too 
often,  imminent  problems  are  being  ap- 
proached In  a  slow,  leisurely  manner  suited 
to  other  times  when  problems  developed  at  a 
slow,  leisurely  rate.  This  criticism  isn't  di- 
rected at  the  agencies  and  personnel  Involved 
but  at  the  procedures  they're  obliged  to  fol- 
low. Financing  of  airport  expansion,  for 
example,  can  drag  on  for  many  months,  even 
years,  depending  upon  the  mandatory  pro- 
cedures. They  may  liave  been  excellent  in 
an  agricultural  society  but  horse-and-buggy 
speed  is  out  of  place  In  the  Jet  Age. 

I'm  pleased  to  say  that  preparations  to 
provide  sufficient  aircraft  capacity  for  fu- 
ture growth  are  realistic.  Capital  outlays  for 
new  flight  equipment  in  the  ten  years,  1966 
through  1975,  are  estimated  to  exceed  $11 
billion.  That's  a  huge  investment  by  any 
standard  and  for  any  industry.  Obviously, 
the  airlines  must  maintain  respectable  profit 
levels  to  attract  further  Infusions  of  capital. 
And  In  that  regard,  downward  presstu-e  on 
fares  Isn't  exactly  the  kind  of  attraction  that 
makes  investors  come  running.  It  can,  in 
fact,  prompt  them  to  run  in  a  different 
direction. 

Earlier  I  referred  to  the  tendency  to  apply 
established  forms  and  customs  to  essentially 
new  and  more  complex  forces.  And,  as  I've 
Indicated,  some  facets  of  air  transportation 
are  subject  to  this  approach.  In  its  regula- 
tory agencies  at  the  Federal  level,  however, 
the  industry  has  fortunately  escaped  the 
clutch  of  tradition.  Instead  of  being  under 
the  bumbling  jurisdiction  of  some  obscure 
bureau  originally  created  for  another  pur- 
pose, the  airlines,  as  we  know,  are  regulated 
by  agencies  established  for  their  specific 
guidance. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  have  exceUent  records 
and  their  work  is  of  great  value  to  the  nation. 
Rather  than  have  you  accept  my  judgment 
alone,  there's  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  air  trans- 
port system  Is  recognized  as  the  best  in  the 
world.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  I'm 
in  complete  accord  with  every  single  regula- 
tory action. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  mentioned  that  in  our 
times  there's  considerable  improvisation 
without  due  consideration  of  viltimate  con- 
sequences. The  CAB,  no  less  than  other  de- 
cision-making bodies,  is  tn  my  opinion  oc- 
casionally affected  by  the  prevailing  atmos- 
phere Of  expediency. 

Some  of  the  best  legal  minds  in  the  Indus- 
try are  still  bewildered  by  the  Board's  sud- 
den venture  into  labor  relations  in  last  sum- 
mer's strike.  As  you  may  recall,  the  non- 
truck  carriers  were  informed  that,  meeting 
certain  conditions,  they  could  operate  over 
the  routes  of  the  strike-bound  airlines.  This 
unprecedented  move  accomplished  two 
things,  both  of  which  I  consider  unfortunate. 
Mrst.  It  shattered  the  protective  qualities 
Which  route  certification  had  always  been  as- 
wmed  to  guarantee.  Second,  It  relieved 
*<"ne  of  the  public  pressure  that  had  kept 
union  and  airline  representativea  hard  at 
work,  trying  to  settle  the  strike,  which  tUti- 
nuktely  lasted  43  daya. 

Of  course,  it's  poeslble  to  say  an  emergency 
•Hated  and  this  Justified  a  very  unorthodox 


procediue.  But  later  on,  at  least  one  gov- 
ernment spokesman  indicated  there  wasn't 
much  of  an  emergency,  after  all — in  fact. 
It  was  more  like  a  passing  Inconvenience, 
a  mere  ripple  on  the  national  scene.  The 
economic  wastage  of  that  "ripple",  in  terms 
of  lost  airline  revenues,  lost  wages,  lost  taxes, 
lost  business  for  shippers  and  others,  has 
been  estimated  at  more  than  a  billion 
dollars. 

There's  another  matter  of  concern — the 
proposed  rule-making  that  would  authorize 
local  service  carriers  to  operate  nonstop 
flights  In  medlum-haxil,  high-density  mar- 
kets. This  wotUd  be  done  in  hopes  that  the 
flnajicial  position  of  such  carriers  would 
Improve  to  the  point  where  subsidy  payments 
could  be  reduced,  if  not  eliminated. 

I  believe  that  the  cure  would  be  worse 
than  the  ailment.  It  could  destroy  logical 
division  in  the  tyi)es  of  air  service  and 
eventually  homogenize  the  industry. 

When  the  possibility  of  granting  perma- 
nent authority  to  local  service  carriers  was 
investigated  a  generation  ago,  the  CAB  Ex- 
aminer warned  the  Board  that  such  carriers 
would  be  inclined  to  reach  out  for  big  city 
traffic.  He  said  this  Inclination  should  be 
discouraged  at  the  outset  and  that  the  dis- 
couragement should  be  in  the  nature  of 
skip-stop  and  nonstop  limitations. 

This  man  clearly  understood  that  small 
communities  needed  local  service  carriers 
that  were  local  service  carriers  rather  than 
potential  trunkllnes.  If  he  had  to  add  any- 
thing today.  In  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  he  would  perhaps  recommend  dis- 
couraging local  service  carriers  from  acquir- 
ing aircraft  better  suited  for  nonstop  inter- 
mediate operations  than  for  short  hops. 

In  commenting  on  the  investigation  that 
led  to  permanent  certification  of  local  serv- 
ice carriers,  oiu:  compaoiy  made  a  prophetic 
statement  in  1944,  which  111  quote:  "They 
will  seek  to  expand  Into  the  type  of  opera- 
tions now  conducted  by  existing  carriers  and 
thereby  depart  from  their  avowed  fvmctlon 
of  serving  small-city  short-haul  traffic."  End 
of  quotation,  except  to  repeat  "and  thereby 
depart  from  their  avowed  function  of  serving 
small-city  short-haul  traffic." 

This  confusing  redefinition  of  local  serv- 
ice carriers  and  the  adverse  effects  on  the 
Industry's  basic  structure  would  be  done, 
as  I've  said,  in  hopes  of  reducing  subsidy 
pajonents.  Let's  put  that  sulMldy  into  per- 
spective. In  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1966,  subsidy  payments  to  local  service  car- 
riers totaled  $61,500,000.  For  the  same  pe- 
riod, subsidy  granted  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Administration  was  $209,000,000;  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  $269,000,000;  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  $620,000,000; 
and  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
$4,904,000,000. 

What  did  $61,600,000  in  subsidy  to  local 
service  carriers  accomplish?  Well,  over-all, 
it  kept  many  small  communities  In  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  It  provided  air 
mall  service;  it  brought  sons  home  swiftly 
from  military  outposts;  it  served  local  busi- 
nessmen and  manufacturers;  it  gave  small 
towns  a  boost  toward  future  growth  and 
prosperity.    In  short,  it  was  worth  it. 

If  reduction  of  subsidy  is  the  goal,  let 
me  point  out  that  non-stop  operations  in 
medium-haul  high-density  markets  are  no 
guarantee  of  profits.  Some  of  these  markets 
currently  have  trunkllne  competition  and 
further  leaning  out  of  whatever  profits  there 
are  would  not  benefit  anyone.  And  some  of 
the  markets  without  trunkllne  competition 
are  decidedly  marginal  and  their  contribu- 
tion toward  reducing  local  service  subsidy 
would  be  unlikely. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  subsidy  poses  a 
problem  for  the  CAB  but  I  question  its  pos- 
sible solution  at  the  risk  of  disrupting  the 
existing  system  of  balance  in  the  Industry. 
The  local  service  airlines  were  designed  to 
complement  the  tnmkllnes — not  to  engage 
in  conflict  with  them.    I'm  s\ire  the  problem 


can  be  solved  In  a  way  that  would  end  sub- 
sidy and  stUl  preserve  the  basic  divisions 
which  assxire  both  large  and  small  communi- 
ties of  scheduled  air  service. 

The  CAB'S  liberalized  view  on  the  opera- 
tions of  supplemental  carriers  Is  well  merited 
m  so  far  as  It  aids  the  military  lift  to  Viet- 
nam. But,  here  again,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
sure  that  today's  exigencies  do  not  become 
tomorrow's  problems.  What  happens  when 
the  war  is  finally  over  and  the  supplemental 
carriers,  possessed  of  an  over-abundance  of 
aircraft,  seek  business  elsewhere?  Has  the 
Board  already  forgotten  its  period  of  non- 
sked  travail? 

I  raise  these  questions  in  a  constructive 
spirit,  hoping  they  have  been  fully  explored 
by  persons  more  knowledgeable  than  myself 
and  found  non-detrimental  to  the  Industry's 
future  health.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  ex- 
pediency has  overridden  the  fundamental  Im- 
perative of  establishing  and  administering 
long-term  plans,  based  on  fixed  classification 
of  the  carriers  in  relation  to  the  various  kinds 
of  service  required  by  the  traveling  and  ship- 
ping public. 

In  discussing  these  areas  of  concern,  Tve 
perhaps  over-simplified  and  there  could  be 
factors  with  which  I'm  unfamiliar.  If  so,  I 
welcome  enlightenment.  On  the  surface, 
however.  It  seems  that  the  prevailing  philos- 
ophy, somewhat  crudely  stated.  Is  this:  the 
trunkllnes  have  become  fat  cats  and  they 
wont  miss  some  of  their  cream.  That's,  of 
coiurse,  a  narrow  view  which  makes  much  of 
the  moment  and  ignores  the  past  and  the 
future.  Over  the  years,  as  the  record  will 
show,  the  trunkllnes  have  frequently  been 
thin  cats,  subsisting  on  skimmed  nUlk.  And 
now,  if  cream  has  improved  their  diet,  I  sug- 
gest restraint  In  syphoning  it  off,  because  the 
demands  of  the  Seventies — the  new  technol- 
ogy and  the  expansions  to  accommodate 
growth — wlU  require  great  strength  and 
ample  resources. 

Strength  and  resources  of  the  various  car- 
riers should  be  fiUly  considered  in  delibera- 
tion of  the  'n-anspaciflc  Service  Case.  Ob- 
viously, the  national  interest  is  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  Far  East.  Additional  airline 
service  to  that  area,  in  my  opinion,  should 
hinge  on  the  ability  of  a  carrier  to  provide  the 
best  possible  lift,  regardless  of  how  meager 
the  returns  may  be  at  the  outset.  Along 
with  the  capablUty,  the  carrier  should  have 
the  experience.  Imagination  and  drive  to  de- 
velop markets  to  the  point  of  producing  satis- 
factory economic  results  in  a  reasonably  brief 
time. 

As  a  final  word,  I  would  say  that  air  trans- 
portation is  Infinitely  more  than  an  aircraft 
proceeding  from  airport  to  airport.  It  Is  the 
sum  of  efforts  by  very  dissimilar  groups, 
ranging  from  manufacturers  to  municipal 
officials.  It  Is  the  distillation  of  work  by 
bakers,  bankers  and  buffet  builders — ^the  list 
goes  on  and  on.  It  is  the  essence  of  modern 
science  and  technology.  And  I  would  remind 
you  that  the  element  which  brings  together 
all  the  parts  and  details  into  a  workable  sys- 
tem is  cooperation. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  many  words  are  being  said 
and  printed  this  week  about  the  Nation's 
budget  which  has  now  been  released  by 
the  President  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

An  examination  of  the  record  over  the 
past  years  must  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  President  cannot  be  sure  Just 
what  the  fiscal  position  of  this  country 
will  be  in  the  next  year  and  one-half,  i 

As  we  look  back  at  the  record  and  look 
ahead.  Just  one  or  two  examples  will 
make  my  point.  Last  year  when  the 
fiscal  1967  budget  was  presoited,  we  were 
told  the  deficit  for  the  year  would  be 
$1.8  billion,  and  the  President  estimated 
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that  the  Government's  Income  for  that 
year  would  be  $145.5  billion.  Now  we 
know  differently.  Our  economy  is  gen- 
erating an  estimated  income  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  this  fiscal  year  of  $154.7  bil- 
lion which  is  $9.2  billion  more  than  the 
President  anticipated.  However,  even 
with  this  increased  income  we  are  now 
told  that  the  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year 
wUl  not  be  $1.8  bUlion  as  previously  esti- 
mated but  will  be  $9.7  billion.  Spending 
for  the  year  has  been  increased  by  $17.1 
billion.  Can  we  now  be  sure  that  the 
now  predicted  $9.7  bUlion  deficit  for  this 
fiscal  year  of  1967  is  accurate? 

To  mention  one  item  upon  which  in- 
come estimates  are  based,  the  President 
haa  predicted  several  billions  of  dollars 
of  income  from  the  sale  of  Government- 
owned  mortgages.  We  now  know  that 
only  $1.1  billion  in  participation  sales 
have  been  made  to  date.  But  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  pre- 
dicts income  of  $5  billion  from  sales  of 
participation  certificates.  I  suggest  this 
may  be  over  optimistic. 

The  fiscal  year  1968  budget  also  pre- 
dicts an  Increase  in  Government  Income 
of  $17.3  billion  over  fiscal  year  1967.  We 
can  only  hope  that  the  national  Income 
will  reach  this  increased  level  or  even 
surpass  it. 

Lastly,  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
constant  Increase  in  the  public  debt 
which  the  President  plans  to  Increase  by 
$8.1  bUllon  in  fiscal  year  1968,  to  a  total 
of  $335.4  billion.  Interest  on  the  debt 
will  exceed  $14  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968. 

In  conclusion,  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  Congress.  In  co<H?eratlon  with  the 
President,  will  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
cut  both  Government  expenditure  and 
new  obllgational  authority  in  the  light 
of  the  fiscal  pressures  facing  our  Na- 
tion.   

OPERATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OP  FARM  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  KLLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter  from  me 
to  Mr.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
dated  January  24,  1967,  in  which  I  have 
asked  for  Mr.  Shuman's  comments  re- 
garding agricultural  programs  now  in 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

n.S.  Sknatx, 

COMMITmON 
ACBICUI-TUBZ  AND  FOaXSTBT, 

Janvary  24, 1967. 

Mr.  CHAS1X8  B.  BttUMAtt, 

President,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dkab  Ms.  Shttman:  It  la  the  Intention  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  bave  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
appear  before  It  in  about  ten  days  to  two 
weekB  to  review  the  operation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  many  farm  programa  for 
which  he  la  respon«lble. 

Aa  you  know,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1966  covers  most  of  the  major  com- 
modities and  will  be  effective  through  the 
crop  year  1969.  The  Food  for  Peace  Program 
enacted  last  year  will  be  In  effect  through 
1968.    Both  of  these  lawa  give  the  Secretary 
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of  Agriculture  conaldetable  flexibility  in  the 
development  of  Individual  programs.  As  a 
result,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  major  changes 
before  they  expire.  However,  a  complete  re- 
view of  administrative  procedures  does  seem 
desirable. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  secure  your 
cooperation  In  providing  the  Committee  with 
a  list  of  any  problems  or  complaints  with 
which  your  organization  Is  familiar  regarding 
the  programs  now  in  effect.  These  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
for  clarlfloatlon  and  review  when  he  appears 
before  the  Committee. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  an  answer  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

With  kindest  regards  and  beet  wlahee,  I  am, 
sincerely  yours, 

Aia.EN  J.  Ellendeb, 

Chairman. 


FUNDS  FOR  AIR  FORCE  OPERATIONS 
IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
Mr.  CANNON.   MX.  President,  Congress 
has  received  today  a  request  for  some 
$12  biUion  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1967. 
These  funds  are  designed  almost  en- 
tirely in  support  of  our  military  opera- 
tions in  southeast  Asia.    These  opera- 
tions   are    on    land    and    sea.    These 
operations  are  also  in  the  air,  and  it  is 
on  this  part  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 

Over  one-quarter  of  the  request  is  for 
the  aircraft  account  alone.  Of  this, 
over  $1.5  billion  is  for  the  important  line 
item  of  "combat  attrition."  Let  me  re- 
call the  words  ol  the  President  last 
Thursday  when  he  presented  the  first 
Air  Force  Medal  of  Honor  to  MaJ. 
Bernard  F.  Fisher.    Said  the  President: 

I  would  like  through  all  these  gallant  men 
to  honor  the  men  oC  the  United  States  Air 
Force  who  are  serving  us  in  Vietnam  and  in 
that  area. 

Those  men  in  thatt  Air  Force  are  helping 
us  to  win  a  very  dlffloult  war. 

They  are  helping  us  to  defeat  a  very 
treacherous  enemy. 

They  are  helping  a  young  nation  to  be 
free,  to  be  born,  and  to  be  Independent. 

They  are  helping  their  own  Nation,  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  honor  a  pledge, 
to  keep  a  commitment,  to  make  Its  word 
good,  and  to  be  treated,  trusted,  and  re- 
spected in  its  allianees. 

They  deserve  the  best  their  Nation  can 
offer  them  because  they  are  the  best  of  this 
Nation. 

By  prompt^  enactment  of  the  fiscal 
year  1967  suppleEaental,  Congress  can 
do  its  part  to  see  that  our  airmen  truly 
do  get  the  best. 


SUFFER  THE  LITTLE  CHILDREN 
Mr.  GRUENINa.  Mr.  President,  Mar- 
tha Gellhom,  the  well-known  journalist 
and  reporter,  continues  the  Job  being 
done  by  a  few  outstanding  writers  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  frightful  burning  and 
maiming  of  Innocent  people  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Miss  Gellhom's  account  in 
the  January  1967  issiie  of  the  Indies' 
Home  Journal  is  entitled  "Suffer  the  Lit- 
tle Children."  It  is  one  of  the  most 
harrowing  accounts  of  destruction  visited 
on  the  children  of  Vietnam  by  our  unjust 
and  immoral  war  in  that  coimtry. 
To  the  question.  Why  do  you  make  such 


a  big  thing  out  of  injuries  to  children? 
Miss  Gellhom  provides  an  appropriate 
answer: 

Children  are  killed  or  wounded  by  napalm 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  bombings. 
Close  air  support  lor  Infantry  In  combat 
zones  Is  one  thing.  The  day  and  night 
bombing  of  hamlets,  filled  with  women, 
children  and  the  old,  Is  another. 

Bombs  are  mass  destroyers.  The  military 
targets  among  the  peasants — the  Viet  Cong- 
are  small,  fast  moving  Individuals.  Bombs 
cannot  Identify  them.  Impartially,  they 
mangle  children,  who  are  nvunerous,  and 
guerrilla  fighters,  who  are  few.  The  use  of 
fire  and  steel  on  South  Vietnamese  hamletj, 
because  Viet  Cong  are  reported  to  be  In  them 
(and  often  are  not),  can  sometimes  be  like 
destroying  your  friend's  home  and  family 
because  you  have  heard  there  Is  a  snake  in 
the  cellar. 

Of  course,  injuries  are  caused  by  Viet- 
cong  attacks.    But  does  that  Justify  the 
mutilation  we  inflict?    We  have  already 
saturated  Vietnam  with  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  explosives  than  we  dumped  on 
Germany  during  all  of  World  War  H. 
This  rain  of  death  exceeds  by  a  thousand- 
fold the  explosive  destruction  which  the 
Vietcong  can  bring  to  bear.     We  can 
no  more  escape  responsibility  for  the 
consequences  of  our  leveling  the  South 
Vietnamese  countryside  than  we  can  for 
the  bombing  of  civilian  areas  in  North 
Vietnam,  which  honest  and  intrepid  re- 
porters visiting  the  North  have  now  be- 
gun reporting  to  give  lie  to  the  Penta- 
gon's assertion  that  we  bomb  only  "con- 
crete and  steel." 

Only  the  American  forces  possess  na- 
palm—the Vietcong  not  having  yet  de- 
veloped the  sophistication  of  more  "civil- 
ized" countries  to  manufacture  and  de- 
liver on  target  this  deadly  explosive. 
Here  is  how  Miss  Gellhom  describes  one 
victim  of  our  napalm  attack: 

In  the  children's  ward  of  the  Qui  Nhon 
provincial  hospital  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
what  napalm  does.  A  child  of  seven,  the 
size  of  our  four-year-olds,  lay  In  the  cot  by 
the  door.  Napalm  had  burned  his  face  and 
back  and  one  hand.  The  burned  skin  looked 
like  swollen,  raw  meat;  the  fingers  of  hl« 
hand  were  stretched  out,  bvirned  rigid.  A 
scrap  of  cheesecloth  covered  him,  for  weight 
is  Intolerable,  but  so  la  air.  HU  grand- 
father, an  emaciated  old  man  half  blind  with 
cataract,  was  tending  the  child.  A  week 
ago,  napalm  bombs  were  dropped  on  their 
hamlet.  The  old  man  carried  hU  grandson 
to  the  nearest  town;  from  there  they  were 
flown  by  helicopter  to  the  hospital.  All 
week,  the  little  boy  cried  with  pain,  but  now 
he  was  better.  He  had  stopped  crying.  He 
was  only  twisting  his  body,  as  If  trying  to 
dodge  his   incomprehensible  torture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss 
Gellhom's  article  in  the  January  1967  Is- 
sue of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Ladles'  Home  Journal, 
January  1967] 
Suffer  the  Little  CHttDREN 
(By  Martha  Gellhorn) 
We  love  our  children.    We  are  famous  lor 
loving   our  children,   and   many   foreigner! 
believe  that  we  love  them  unwUely  and  too 
well.    We  plan,  work  and  dream  for  our  chil- 
dren;  we  are  tirelessly  determined  to  glw 
them  the  best  of  life.    "Security"  Is  one  oi 
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our  favorite  words;  children,  we  agree,  must 
have  security — by  which  we  mean  devoted 
parents,  a  pleasant,  settled  home,  health, 
gaiety,  education;  a  climate  of  hope  and 
peace.  Perhaps  we  are  too  busy,  loving  our 
own  children,  to  think  of  children  10,000 
miles  away,  or  to  understand  that  distant, 
small,  brown-skinned  people,  who  do  not  look 
or  live  like  us,  love  their  chUdren  Just  as 
deeply,  but  with  anguish  now  and  heart- 
break and  fear. 

American  families  know  the  awful  empti- 
ness left  by  the  young  man  who  goes  oS  to 
var  and  does  not  come  home;  but  American 
{amines  have  been  spared  knowledge  of  the 
destroyed  home,  with  the  children  dead  in  It. 
War  happens  someplace  else,  far  away.  Far- 
ther away  than  ever  before.  In  South  Viet- 
nam, a  war  Is  being  waged  In  our  name,  the 
collective,  anonymous  name  of  the  American 
people.  And  American  weapons  are  killing 
and  wounding  uncounted  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren. Not  10  or  20  children,  which  would  be 
tragedy  enough,  but  hundreds  killed  and 
many  more  hundreds  wounded  every  month. 
This  terrible  fact  Is  olQclally  Ignored;  no 
Goverimient  agency  keeps  statistics  on  the 
civilians  of  all  ages,  from  babies  to  the  very 
old,  killed  and  wounded  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  have  witnessed  modern  war  In  nine  coun- 
tries, but  I  have  never  seen  a  war  like  the 
one  In  South  Vietnam. 

My  Tho  Is  a  charming  small  town  In  the 
Ifekong  Delta,  the  green  rice  bowl  of  South 
Vietnam.  A  wide,  brown  river  flows  past  It 
and  cools  the  air.  Unlike  Saigon,  the  town 
is  quiet  because  It  Is  off -limits  to  troops  and 
not  yet  flooded  with  a  pitiful  horde  of  refu- 
gees. Despite  three  wars,  one  after  the  other, 
the  Delta  peasants  bave  stayed  In  their  ham- 
lets and  produced  food  for  the  nation.  Gov- 
ernments and  armies  come  and  go,  but  for 
2,000  years  peasants  of  this  race  have  been 
working  this  land.  The  land  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  what  they  love.  Bombs  and  ma- 
chine-gun bullets  are  changing  the  ancient 
pattern.  Tlie  Delta  Is  considered  a  Viet  Cong 
stronghold,  so  death  rains  from  the  sky,  fast 
and  Indiscriminate.  Fifteen  million  South 
Vietnamese  live  on  the  ground;  no  one  ever 
suggested  that  there  were  more  than  279,000 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  in  all  of 
South  Vietnam. 

The  My  TTio  children's  hospital  is  a  gray 
cement  box  surrounded  by  high  grass  and 
weeds  overgrowing  the  peacetime  garden.  Its 
35  cots  are  generally  filled  by  55  little  pa- 
tients. One  tall,  sorrowing  nun  Is  the  trained 
nurse;  one  Vietnamese  woman  doctor  is  the 
medical  staff.  Relatives  bring  their  wounded 
children  to  this  hospital  however  they  can, 
walking  for  miles  with  the  children  in  their 
anns.  bumping  In  carts  or  the  local  buses. 
Organized  transport  for  wounded  civilians 
does  not  exist  anywhere  in  South  Vietnam. 
Once  the  relatives  have  managed  to  get  their 
small  war  victims  to  the  hospital,  they  stay 
to  look  after  them.  Someone  must.  The 
corridors  and  wards  are  crowded;  the  chil- 
dren are  silent,  as  are  the  grown-ups.  Yet 
shock  and  pain.  In  this  still  place,  make  a 
sound  like  screaming. 

A  man  leaned  against  the  wall  In  the  cor- 
ridor; his  face  was  frozen  and  his  eyes  looked 
hall-mad.  He  held,  carefully,  a  slx-month- 
old  baby  girl,  his  first  child.  At  night,  four 
bombs  had  been  dropped  without  warning 
on  his  hamlet.  Bomb  fragments  killed  his 
young  wife,  sleeping  next  to  her  daughter; 
they  tore  the  arm  of  the  baby.  As  wounds 
Ko,  in  this  war.  It  was  mild — Just  deep  cuts 
trom  shoulder  to  wrist,  caked  In  blood. 
Yesterday  he  had  a  home,  a  wife,  and  a 
healthy,  laughing  daughter;  today  he  had 
nothing  left  except  a  child  dazed  with  pain 
and  a  tiny  mutilated  arm. 

In  the  grimy  wards,  only  plaster  on  child 
1^  and  arms,  bandages  on  heads  and  thin 
bodies  were  fresh  and  clean.  The  children 
bave  learned  not  to  move,  because  moving 
burts  them  more,  but  their  eyes,  large  and 


dark,  follow  you.  We  have  not  had  to  see, 
in  our  own  children's  eyes,  this  tragic  resigna- 
tion. 

Apparently  children  are  classified  as  adults 
nowadays  If  they  are  over  12  years  old.  Dur- 
ing a  short,  appalled  visit  to  the  big  My  Tho 
provincial  hospital,  among  hundreds  of 
wounded  peasants,  men  and  women,  I  noted 
a  13-year-old  girl  who  had  lost  her  left  foot 
(bomb),  sharing  a  bed  with  an  old  woman 
whose  knee  was  shattered;  a  14-year-oId  girl 
with  a  head  wound  (mortar  shell);  a  15- 
year-old  girl  with  bandages  over  a  chest 
wound  (machine-gun  bullet).  If  you  stop 
to  ask  questions,  you  discover  frequently 
that  someone  nearby  and  loved  was  killed 
at  the  same  time,  and  here  is  the  survivor, 
mourning  a  mother  or  a  little  brother:  lone- 
liness added  to  pain.  All  these  people  sutrer 
In  silence.  When  the  hurt  is  unbearable, 
they  groan  very  softly,  as  If  ashamed  to 
disturb  others.  But  their  eyes  talk  for  them. 
I  take  the  anguish,  grief,  bewilderment  In 
their  eyes,  rightly,  as  accusation. 

The  Red  Cross  Amputee  Center  In  Saigon 
Is  a  corrugated  tin  shed,  crowded  to  capacity 
and  as  comfortable  In  that  heavy,  airless  heat 
as  an  oven.  Two  hundred  amputees  in  re- 
lays, have  lived  here.  Now  40  Vietnamese 
peasants,  male  and  female,  ranging  in  age 
from  six  to  60,  sit  on  chromium  wheelchairs 
or  their  board  beds  or  hobble  about  on 
crutches  and,  though  you  might  not  guess 
It,  they  are  lucky.  They  did  not  die  from 
their  wounds,  they  are  past  the  phase  of 
physical  agony,  and  In  due  course  they  will 
get  artificial  arms  or  legs. 

The  demand  for  artificial  arms  and  legs 
In  South  Vietnam  may  be  the  greatest  In  the 
world,  but  the  supply  Is  limited;  for  civilians 
It  had  run  out  completely  when  I  was  there. 
These  maimed  people  are  content  to  wait; 
SEdgon  Is  safe  from  bombs,  and  they  are  fed 
by  the  Red  Cross.  To  be  certain  of  food 
Is  wonderful  good  luck  In  a  country  where 
hunger  haunts  most  of  the  people. 

A  girl  of  six  had  received  a  new  arm, 
ending  In  a  small  steel  hook  to  replace  her 
hand.  Bomb  fragments  took  off  the  lower 
half  of  her  arm  and  also  wounded  her  face. 
She  has  a  lovely  smile,  and  a  sweet  little 
body,  and  she  is  pitifully  ugly,  with  that 
dented,  twisted  skin  and  a  lopsided  eye. 
She  was  too  young  to  be  distressed  about  her 
face,  though  she  cannot  have  felt  easy  with 
her  strange  arm;  she  only  wore  It  to  have 
her  picture  taken. 

An  older  girl,  also  a  bomb  victim,  perhaps 
aged  12.  had  lost  an  eye,  a  leg  and  still  had  a 
raw  wound  on  her  shoulder.  She  under- 
stood what  had  happened  to  her.  Since  the 
Vietnamese  are  a  beautiful  people.  It  is  na- 
tural that  they  should  understand  beauty. 
She  hid  her  damaged  face  with  her  hand. 

A  cocky,  merry  small  boy  hopped  around 
on  miniature  crutches,  but  could  not  move 
so  easily  when  he  strapped  on  his  false,  pink- 
tinted  leg.  Hopefully  he  will  learn  to  walk 
with  it.  and  meanwhile  he  Is  the  luckiest 
person  In  that  stlfilng  shed,  because  the 
American  soldiers  who  found  him  have  not 
forgotten  htm.  With  their  gifts  of  money 
he  buys  food  from  street  vendors  and  is  be- 
coming a  butterball.  I  remember  no  other 
plump  child  In  South  Vietnam. 

A  young  Red  Cross  orderly  spoke  some 
French  and  served  as  Interpreter  while  I 
asked  these  people  bow  they  were  hurt.  Six 
had  been  wounded  by  Viet  Cong  mines.  One 
had  been  caught  In  machine-gun  cross  fire 
between  Viet  Cong  and  American  soldiers, 
while  working  in  the  fields.  One,  a  sad  re- 
minder of  the  endless  misery  and  futility  of 
war,  had  lost  a  leg  from  Japanese  bombing 
In  World  War  11.  One,  the  most  completely 
ruined  of  them  all,  with  both  legs  cut  off 
Just  below  the  hip,  an  arm  gone,  and  two 
fingers  lopped  from  the  remaining  hand,  had 
been  struck  down  by  a  hit-and-run  U.S.  mil- 
itary car.  Thirty-one  were  crippled  for  life 
by  bombs  or  artillery  shells  or  bullets.    I 


discussed  these  figures  with  doctors  who  op- 
erate on  wounded  civilians  all  day,  and  day 
after  day.  The  percentage  seems  above  aver- 
age. "Most  of  the  bits  and  pleces4  take  out 
of  people,"  a  doctor  said,  "are  identified  aa 
American." 

In  part.  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  keep  up 
with  the  facts  In  this  escalating  war.  In 
part,  the  facts  about  this  war  are  burled  un- 
der propaganda.  I  report  statistics  I  have 
heard  or  read,  but  I  regard  them  as  Indica- 
tions of  truth  rather  than  absolute  accuracy. 
So:  there  are  77  orphanages  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  80,000  registered  orphans. 
(Another  figure  Is  110,000.)  No  one  can 
guess  how  many  orphaned  children  have 
been  adopted  by  relatives.  They  will  need  to 
build  new  orphanages  or  enlarge  the  old  ones, 
because  the  estimated  Increase  in  orphans  is 
2,000  a  month.  This  consequence  of  war  U 
seldom  mentioned.  A  child,  orphaned  by 
war.  is  a  victim,  wounded  forever. 

The  Oovap  orphanage,  in  the  miserable 
rickety  outskirts  of  Saigon,  la  splendid  by 
local  standards.  Foreign  charities  have 
helped  the  gentle  Vietnamese  nuns  to  con- 
struct an  extra  wing  and  to  provide  medical 
oare  such  as  Intravenous  feeding  for  shriveled 
babies,  nearly  dead  from  starvation.  They 
also  are  war  victims.  "All  the  little  onea 
come  to  us  sick  from  hunger,"  a  nun  said,  la 
another  orphanage.  "What  can  you  expect? 
The  people  are  too  poor."  The  chUdren  sit 
on  the  fioor  of  two  big,  oi>en  rooms.  Here 
they  are  again,  the  tiny  war  wounded,  hob- 
bling on  crutches,  hiding  the  stump  of  an 
arm  (because  already  they  know  they  are 
odd) :  doubly  wounded,  crippled  and  alone. 
Some  babble  with  awful  merriment.  Their 
bodies  seem  sound,  but  the  shock  of  war  warn 
too  much  for  their  minds;  they  are  the  in- 
fant Insane. 

Each  of  the  43  provinces  In  South  Vietnam 
has  a  free  hospital  for  civilians,  buUt  long 
ago  by  the  French  when  they  ruled  the  coun- 
try. The  hospitals  might  have  been  ade- 
quate In  peacetime;  now  they  are  all  desper- 
ately overcrowded.  The  wounded  lie  on  bare 
board  beds,  frequently  two  to  a  bed,  on 
stretchers,  in  the  corridors,  anywhere. 
Three  hundred  major  operations  a  month 
were  the  regular  quota  in  the  hospitals  I  saw; 
they  were  typical  hospitals.  Sometimes  food 
is  supplied  for  the  patients;  sometimes  one 
meal;  sometimes  none.  Their  relatives, 
often  by  now  homeless,  must  provide  every- 
thing from  the  little  cushion  that  eases  pain 
to  a  change  of  tattered  clothing.  They  nurse 
and  cook  and  do  the  laundry  and  at  night 
sleep  on  the  floor  beside  their  own  wounded. 
The  hoepltals  are  littered  with  rubblsb; 
there  is  no  money  to  spend  on  keeping  civil- 
ian hospitals  clean.  Yet  the  people  who 
reach  these  dreadful  places  are  fortunate; 
they  did  not  die  on  the  way. 

In  the  children's  ward,  of  the  Qui  Nhon 
provincial  hospital  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
what  napalm  does.  A  chUd  of  seven,  the  size 
of  our  four-year-olds,  lay  In  the  cot  by  the 
door.  Napalm  had  burned  his  face  and  back 
and  one  hand.  The  burned  akin  looked  like 
swollen,  raw  meat;  the  Angers  of  his  hand 
were  stretched  out,  burned  rigid.  A  scrap  of 
cheesecloth  covered  him,  for  weight  Is  in- 
tolerable, but  so  Is  air.  His  grandfather,  an 
emaciated  old  man  half  blind  with  cataract, 
was  tending  the  child.  A  week  ago,  napalm 
bombs  were  dropped  on  their  hamlet.  The 
old  man  carried  his  grandson  to  the  nearest 
town;  from  there  they  were  flown  by  heU- 
copter  to  the  hospital.  AU  week,  the  little 
boy  cried  with  pain,  but  now  he  was  better. 
He  had  stopped  crying.  He  was  only  twist- 
ing his  body,  as  If  trying  to  dodge  bis  incom- 
prehensible torture. 

Farther  down  the  ward,  another  chUd,  also 
seven  years  old,  moaned  like  a  mourning 
dove;  he  waa  still  crying.  He  had  been 
burned  by  napalm,  too,  in  the  same  village. 
Hia  mother  stood  over  hla  cot,  fanning  the 
Uttle  body.  In  «  helpless  effort  to  oool  that 
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wet  red  skin.  Whatever  she  eald.  In  Viet- 
namese I  did  not  understand,  but  her  eyes 
a^hCT  voice  revealed  how  gladly  she  would 
ha?e  taken  for  herself  the  chUd's  su^ertn^. 
My  interpreter  questioned  ^f„°[\^f^- 
who  said  that  many  had  been  billed  by  ttie 
fire  and  many  more  burned,  as  well  «  their 
housM  and  orchards  and  UvestocK  and  the 
feTi^L^lons  they  had  worked  all  theU  Uv^ 
to  collect.  Destitute,  homeless,  sick  with 
wearto^  and  despair,  he  watched  every  move 
ri^^all.  racked  body  of  his  grandson. 
Viet  Cone  guerrUlas  had  passed  through  their 
J^Sm'^prU  the  old  man  "aid  but  were 
long  since  gone.  Late  In  August,  napalm 
bombs  feU  from  the  sky.  ^,.„„^   ,„ 

Napalm  la  JeUled  «^^^^-^°''}^f  ^^ 
bom^  about  six  feet  long.  The  bomb,  ex- 
ploding on  contact,  hurls  out  gobs  of  ttds 
fl^ni  stuff,  and  fierce  lire  consumes  eve^- 
thlnB  in  Its  path.  We  alone  possess  and 
ISS  Se  touweapon  In  South  Vietnam 
Buni  are  deadly  in  reUtlon  to  their  depth 
^extent.  H  upwards  of  30  percent  of  the 
enure  thickness  of  the  skin  is  burned,  the 
vSi  wUl  die  within  24  to  48  bours  unless 
he^elvea  skUled  constant  care.  Tetanus 
^dTther  infections  are  a  longtime  danger 
untU  the  big.  open-wound  surface  has 
healed.  Since  transport  for  clvUlan  wounded 
£  pure  chance  and  since  the  hospitals  have 
neither  staff  nor  faculties  for  special  burn 
S^ent.  we  can  assume  that  the  children 
who  survive  napalm  and  live  to  show  the 
Ta^a^  those  Vho  wei«  least  burned  and 
iS^ough  to  reach  a  hospital  In  time. 

CWldren  are  killed  or  wounded  by  napalm 
becau«  of  the  nature  of  the  ,bombln»i. 
aose  air  support  for  Infantry  in  combat 
Snes  ta  one  thing.  The  day  and  night 
S2.mblng  of  hamlets.  fUled  with  women 
chUdre^  and  the  old.  Is  another.  Bombs  are 
masTdestroyers.  The  military  targeta  amcmg 
the  peasantfr-the  Viet  Cong— are  small, 
faft-^ng  individuals.  Bombs  cannot 
Id^nwrthem.  Impartially,  they  i^ng^ 
chUdren.  who  are  numerous,  and  guerriUa 
flKhters,  who  are  few.  The  use  of  fire  and 
stael  on  South  Vietnamese  hamleta.  because 
V?et  Confare  reported  to  be  m  them  (and 
often  are  not),  can  Bometlmes  be  like  de- 
stroying your  friend's  home  and  family  be- 
cause you  have  heard  there  Is  a  snake  In  the 

South  Vietnam  Is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  state  of  Missouri.  The  disaster  now 
sweeping  over  Ita  people  Is  so  enormous  that 
noVlSglf  person  has  seen  It  all.  But  everyone 
in  South  Vietnam,  native  and  foreign,  in- 
cluding American  soldiers,  knows  something 
of  the  harm  done  to  Vietnamese  peasants 
who  never  harmed  us.  We  cannot  all  cross 
the  Pacific  to  judge  for  ourselves  what  most 
aflecta  our  present  and  future,  and  America  s 
honor  in  the  world;  but  we  can  listen  to  eye- 
witnesses. Here  is  testimony  from  a  few 
private  citizens  like  you  and  me. 

An  American  surgeon,  who  worked  In  the 
provincial  hospital  at  Danang.   a  northern 
town   now   swollen    with   refugee    and  .toe 
personnel  of  an  American  port  base:     The 
bhlldren    over    there    are    undernoiirlshed 
poorly  clothed,  poorly  housed  and  being  hit 
every  day  by  weapons  that  should  have  been 
aimed  at  somebody  else.  .  .  .  Many  children 
died  from  war  injuries  because  there  was 
nobody  around  to  take  care  of  them.    Many 
died  of  terrible  burns.    Many  of  shell  frag- 
ments."   Since  the  young  men  are  all  drafted 
m  the  Vietnam  Army  or  are  part  of  the  Viet 
Cong,  "when  a  vUlage  Is  bombed,   you   get 
an  abnormal  picture  of  clvUlan  ^«flt»«: 
If  you  were  to  bomb  New  York,  you'd  hit  a  lot 
of  men  women  and  children,  but  In  Vietnam 
you   hit   women    and    children   almost    ex- 
clusively,  and   a   few   old   men.    .    .    .   The 
United  States  U  grossly  careless.     It  bombs 
vUlage*.  shoota  up  civilians  for   no  recog- 
nizable military  objective,  and  it's  terrible. 
An  American  photographer  flew  on  a  nJght 
mission  in  a  "dragon  ship"— an  armed  DO-3 
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plane — ^when   Viet    Cong   were    attacking    a 
fortified   government   p©st   in   the   southern 
Delta.    The  post  was  right  next  to  a  hamlet; 
1  400  Is  the  usual  number  of  peasants  in  a 
hamlet.    The  dragon  ship's  three  guns  poured 
out  18,000  bullets  a  minute.     This  photog- 
rapher said:  "When  you  shot  so  many  thou- 
sand rounds  of  ammo,  you  know  you're  gonna 
hit  somebody  with  that  stuff   .   .   .  you're 
hitting  anybody  when  you  shoot  that  way 
a  one-second  burst  puts  down  enough 
lead  to  cover   a  football  field  ....  I  was 
there   in   the   hospital   for   many    days   and 
nights.  .  .  .  One  night  there  were  so  many 
wounded  I  couldn't  even  walk  across  the  room 
because  they  were  so  thick  on  the  floor.  .  .  . 
The  main  wounds  came  from  bombs  and  bul- 
lets  and   indiscriminate    machine-gunning." 
A  housewife  from  New  Jersey,  the  mother 
of  six.  had  adopted  three  Vietnamese  chU- 
dren under  the  Foster  Parents  Plan,  and  visit- 
ed South  Vietnam  to  learn  how  Vietnamese 
chUdren  were  Uvlng.    Why?     "I  am  a  Chris- 
tian        .  These  kids  don't  ask  to  come  Into 
the    world— and    what    a    world    we    give 
them.  .  .  .  Before  I  w«nt  to  Saigon,  I  had 
heard  and  read  that  napalm  melts  the  flesh, 
and  X  thought  that's  nonsense,  because  I  can 
put  a  roast  In  the  oven  and  the  fat  wUl  melt 
but  the  meat  stays  there.    Well,  I  went  and 
saw  these  chUdren  bvurned  by  napalm,  and 
It  is  absolutely  true.    The  chemical  reaction 
of  this  napalm  does  melt  the  flesh,  and  the 
flesh  runs  right  down  their  faces  onto  their 
chests    and    It    sits    there    and    it    grows 
there.  .  .  .    These  children  can't  tiu-n  their 
heads,   they  were   so  thick  with  flesh.  .  .  . 
And  when  gangrene  sets  in,  they  cut  off  their 
hands  or  fingers  or  their  feet;  the  only  thing 
they  cannot  cut  off  is  their  head.  .  .  ." 

An  American  physldan,  now  serving  as  a 
health  advUer  to  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment- "The  great  problem  In  Vietnam  is  the 
shortage  of  doctors  and  the  lack  of  minimum 
medical  facilities.  ...  We  figure  that  there 
is  about  one  Vietnamese  doctor  per  100,000 
population,  and  In  tho  Delta  this  figure  goM 
up  to  one  per  140,000.  In  the  U.S.,  we  thUik 
we  have  a  doctor  shortage  with  a  ratio  of 
one  doctor  to  685  persons." 

The  Vietnamese  director  of  a  southern  pro- 
vincial hospital:  "We  have  had  staffing  prob- 
lems because  of  the  *aft.  We  have  a  mUl- 
tary  hospital  next  door  with  500  beds  and  12 
doctors.  Some  of  them  have  nothing  to  do 
right  now,  while  we  in  the  civilian  hospital 
need  aU  the  doctors  we  can  get."  (Com- 
pared to  ClvUlan  hospitals,  the  mUltary  hos- 
pitals In  Vietnam  are  havens  of  order  and 
comfort.  Those  I  saw  in  central  Vietnam 
were  nearly  empty,  wasting  the  Invaluable 
time  of  frustrated  doctors.)  "We  need  better 
faculties  to  get  people  to  the  hospital.  Amer- 
ican wounded  are  treated  within  a  matter 
of  minutes  or  hours.  With  clvUlan  casual- 
ties it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  days— If  at 
aU  Patlente  come  here  by  cart,  bus,  taxi, 
cycle,  sampan,  or  perhaps  on  their  relatives 
backs.  The  longer  it  takes  to  get  here,  the 
more  danger  the  patient  will  die." 

There  Is  no  shortage  ol  bureaucrate  in 
South  Vietnam,  both  Vietnamese  and  Ameri- 
can. The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (A.I.D.)  alone  accounts  for  922  of 
them.  In  the  last  10  years,  around  a  billion 
dollars  have  been  allotted  as  direct  aid  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  The  results  of  all 
this  bureaucracy  and  all  this  money  are  not 
Impressive,  though  one  Is  grateful  that  part 
of  the  money  has  bought  modern  surgical 
equipment  for  the  civilian  hospitals.  But 
South  Vietnam  Is  gripped  in  a  lunatic  night- 
mare- the  same  official  hand  (white)  that 
seeks  to  heal  wounds  inflicts  more  wounds. 
Civilian  casualties  far  outweigh  mUltary 
casualties. 

Foreign  doctors  and  nurses  who  work  as 
surgical  teams  In  some  provincial  hospitals 
merit  warm  praise  and  admiration.  So  does 
anyone  who  serves  these  tormented  i)eople 
with  compassion.     Many  foreign  charitable 


organizations  try  to  Ughten  misery.  I  men- 
tion only  two  because  they  concentrate  on 
children.  Both  are  volunteer  organizations. 
Terre  des  Honmies.  a  respected  Swiss  group, 
uses  three  different  approaches  to  rescue 
Vietnamese  children  from  the  cruelties  of 
this  war :  by  sending  sick  and  wounded  chil- 
dren to  Holland,  Britain,  Prance  and  Italy 
for  long-tarm  surgical  and  medical  treat- 
ment; by  arranging  for  the  adoption  of  or- 
phans; and  by  helping  to  support  a  children's 
hospital  m  Vietnam— 220  beds  for  660  chil- 
dren. This  hospital  might  better  be  caUed 
an  emergency  medical  center,  since  its  sole 
purpose  is  to  save  children  immediately 
from  shock,  infection  and  other  traumas. 

In  England,  the  Oxford  Committee  for 
Famine  Relief  (OXFAM)  has  merged  all  Its 
previous  flrst-sild  efforts  into  one:  an 
OXFAM  representative,  a  trained  English 
nurse.  Is  In  Vietnam  with  the  sole  mission 
of  channeling  money,  medicine,  food,  cloth- 
ing and  eventually  toys  (an  unknown  lux- 
ury) to  the  thousands  of  children  In  10  Sai- 
gon orphan£iges. 

Everything    Is    needed    for    the    wounded 
children  of  Vietnam,  but  everything  cannot 
possibly   be   provided   there.     I  believe  that 
the  least  we  can  do — as  citizens  of  Western 
Europe    have    done    before    us — is    to    bring 
badly  burned  chUdren  here.    These  children 
require  months,  perhaps  years,  of  superior 
medical  and  surgical  care  In  clean  hospitals. 
Here  In  America  there  are  hopeful  signs  ol 
alliance   between   various   groups    who   feel 
a  grave  responsibility  for  wounded  Vietna- 
mese children.     The  U.S.  branch  of  Terre  des 
Hommes  and  a  physicians'  group  called  The 
Committee  of  Responsibility  for  Treatment 
In  the  U.S.  of  War-Burned  Vietnamese  ChU- 
dren are  planning  ways  and  means  of  caring 
for  some  of  these  hurt  children  In  the  United 
States.     Three  hundred  doctors  have  offered 
their  skills  to  repair  what  napalm  and  high 
explosives  have  ruined.     American  hospitals 
have  promised  free  beds,  American  families 
are  eager  to  share  their  homes  during  the 
children's    convalescence,    money   has   been 
pledged,    U.S.   military   planes,   which   daily 
transport  oiw  young  men  to  South  Vietnam, 
would  carry  wounded  Vietnamese  children 
back  to  America— and  a  chance  of  recovery. 
The    American    Government   Is   curiously 
unresponsive    to    such    proposals.     A    State 
Department  spokesman  explains  the  official 
U.S.  position  this  way:  Let's  say  we  evacuate 
50  children  to  Europe  or  the  United  States. 
■We  do  not  question  that  they  would  receive  a 
higher  degree  of  medical  care,  but  It  would 
really  not  make  that  much  difference.    On 
the   other   hand,   the   money   spent   getting 
those  50  children  out  could  be  better  used  to 
help    1,500    similarly    wounded   chUdren  in 
Vietnam.     It   seems   more   practical    to   put 
our  energies  and  wherewithal  Into  treating 
them     on     the     scene     In     Vietnam."    The 
spokesman  did  not  explain  why  we  have  not 
made  more  "energies  and  wherewithal"  avail- 
able to  treat  the  wounded  children,  whether 
here    or    In    Vietnam.     Officially,    It    is   said 
that   children    can    best   be    cured    in   their 
famUlar   home   environment.    True;    except 
when    the    home    environment    has    been 
destroyed  and  there  Is  no  place  or  personnel 
to  do  the  curing. 

We  cannot  give  back  life  to  the  dead 
Vietnamese  children.  But  we  cannot  fall  to 
help  the  wounded  children  as  we  would  help 
our  own.  More  and  more  dead  and  wounded 
children  will  cry  out  to  the  conscience  of  the 
world  unless  we  heal  the  children  who  sur- 
vive the  wounds.  Someday  our  chUdren, 
whom  we  love,  may  blame  us  for  dishonoring 
America  because  we  did  not  care  enough 
about  ChUdren  10.000  miles  away. 
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THE  BAHAMIAN   ELECTION 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President,  a  de- 
velopment of  profound  significance  has 


taken  place  in  the  Bahamas  Islands, 
where  the  Honorable  Lynden  O.  Pindling 
has  been  designated  Premier  and  is 
thereby  the  first  Negro  cluef  executive  in 
the  history  of  the  islands. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
Mr.  Pindling.  and  I  must  say  that  I  was 
very  favorably  impressed  by  the  new 
Premier.  He  is  a  yoimg  lawyer,  just  36 
years  old,  with  a  fine  educational  back- 
ground in  London  and  a  man  of  apparent 
energy  and  broad  outlook. 

The  continued  friendship  of  the 
Bahamas  to  the  United  States  is  a  mat- 
ter that  I  view  as  essential. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  by  the  Honorable 
Turner  Blair  Shelton.  consul  general  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Bahamas,  to  at- 
tend ceremonies  honoring  Premier  Pind- 
ling this  Saturday  at  the  Governor's 
Club. 

I  beUeve  that  Mr.  Pindling  has  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  to  improve  life  for 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Bahamas,  as  well  as  to  continue  the  close 
and  warm  relationship  of  the  islands  to 
the  United  States. 

I  was  encouraged  to  note  that  Mr. 
Pindling  informed  the  press  that  he  in- 
tended to  explore  the  possibility  of  a  fu- 
ture -'association"  with  Britain,  Canada, 
or  the  United  States  as  an  alternative  to 
a  fully  independent  course. 

The  direction  that  the  new  Bahamas 
(jovernment  takes  henceforth  should  be 
of  deep  concern  to  us  all. 

The  press  has  already  taken  note  of 
Mr.  Pindllng's  election,  and  many  com- 
mentators have  analyzed  this  event. 

Television  station  WTVJ  in  Miami  and 
its  enterprising  vice  president  in  charge 
of  news,  Ralph  Renick,  have,  I  think, 
summed  up  the  Bahamas  developments 
forthrightly  and  accurately. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  two  editorials  by  WTVJ,  dated 
January  11.  1967.  and  January  12.  1967. 
appraising  the  Bahamian  elections. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  __ 

What  the  Bahamian  Election  Means 
In  the  neighboring  Bahamas  a  way  of 
political  and  economic  Ufe  has  come  to  an 
end.  The  Negro  Progressive  Liberal  Party. 
The  PLP.  seems  assured  of  taking  control  of 
the  government  based  on  yesterday's  election 
upset. 

Negroes  outnumber  Whites  by  four  to  one 
In  the  Bahamas.  But,  In  the  past,  by  limit- 
ing suffrage  to  property  owners  the  Whites 
were  able  to  retain  control. 
This  time  each  man  had  a  vote. 
The  P.L.P.  faces  a  great  challenge.  The 
Bahamian  toiulsm  business,  the  malnotay  of 
the  economy,  must  be  preserved  while  at  the 
same  time  a  crumbling  school  system  and 
absence  of  adequate  public  and  social  plan- 
ning must  be  dealt  with.  The  P.L.P.  hopes 
that  more  tourist  proflte  will  trickle  down  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Islands. 
The  Bahamas  enters  a  new  era.  There's  a 
lot  to  be  done  and  undone.  But  unlike  many 
emerging  p>eoples  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  Bahamians  have  won  their  fight  for  in- 
ternal control  of  government  at  the  baUot 
box  Instead  of  by  self-destructive  violence 
and  revolution. 

Bahamian  Situation  Draws  Wobld 
Attention 

Nobody  really  knows  for  sure  what's  ahead 
for  the  Bahamas.    In  Nassau  today  X  talked 


to  ten  people  and  got  ten  differing  opinions, 
but  generally  I  found  deep  concern  among 
the  White  population  that  the  Bahamian 
economy  will  be  adversely  affected,  at  least 
in  the  year  ahead. 

The  new  government,  which  will  probably 
be  formed  tomorrow  or  Saturday,  will  be 
made  up  of  legislators  and  ministers  who  will 
be  fresh  to  their  roles  of  new  responslbUlty. 
It  will  take  time  for  confidence  to  be 
placed  In  the  new  regime.  In  the  mean- 
time, there  is  the  possibility  that  outside  In- 
vestors, both  In  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope will  be  cautious  In  making  large-scale 
capital  expenditures  in  the  Islands. 

The  new  government  would  be  wise  to  do 
everything  possible  to  prove  that  It  is  stable, 
fair  and  responsible.  Lynden  Pindling.  the 
PLP  party  leader  and  most  certainly  the  man 
to  be  tapped  as  premier,  has  the  opportunity 
to  prove  that  peoples  when  Ufted  through 
the  power  of  the  right  to  vote  from  years  of 
autocratic  rule,  can  nonetheless  effectively 
assume  the  reigns  of  government  control. 

The  experiment  which  begins  this  week  in 
the  Bahamas  can  be  an  example  to  the 
world. 

Pindling  and  his  party  now  have  the  power 
they  have  sought  through  the  ballot  box. 

The  world  will  wateh  with  Interest  to  see  If 
the  Bahamian  grovrth  will  continue  unabated 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  basic  needs  of 
the  Islands'  people  will  be  adequately  met 
and  their  way  of  life  Improved.  To  accom- 
plish both  Is  the  highest  order  a  government 
can  aspire  to. 


DETERMINED  LADIES  CRUSADE  TO 
MAKE   INDIANAPOLIS   SAFE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  it  was  Edmund  Burke  who  once  said : 

The  only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph 
of  evil  Is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing. 

In  the  past  decade  we  have  witnessed 
an  alarming  increase  in  the  rate  of  crime ; 
we  have  been  shocked  by  the  senseless 
and  violent  attacks  on  the  unsuspecting 
citizen. 

In  Congress  various  committees  have 
held  hearings  on  many  aspects  of  the 
subject.  The  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  is  probing  the  variety 
of  problems  festering  in  the  cities.  The 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  is  studying  al- 
ternatives for  the  destructive  youth  in 
the  Nation;  and  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments,  of  which  I 
am  Chairman,  we  continue  to  weigh  and 
measure  the  rights  of  the  general  public. 
In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  noted  the  forthcoming  re- 
port being  prepared  by  the  National 
Crime  Commission. 

However,  the  people  In  the  country 
have  not  waited  for  national  investiga- 
tions and  Federal  directives.  Today  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  extraordinary,  spontan- 
eous crusade  in  my  home  State  of  In- 
diana, where  a  group  of  concerned  citi- 
zens are  making  a  personal  effort  not 
only  to  curb  the  rate  of  crime,  but  to 
weed  out  the  causes. 

On  March  22,  1962,  indignant  women 
were  gathered  .together  by  Margaret 
Moore  of  the  Indianapolis  News  to  re- 
spond to  a  cruel  event  which  had  oc- 
curred the  preceding  night,  when  a  teen- 
ager mugged  an  «0-year-old  woman  on 
her  way  home  from  church.  As  the 
luncheon  progressed,  this  small  nucleus 
of  30  women  vowed  themselves  to  a  per- 
sonal fight  against  the  elements  which 


produce  an  environment  conducive  for 
criminal  activity.  They  did  not  take 
time  to  write  bylaws,  collect  dues,  or 
establish  membership  requirements — 
they  simply  armed  themselves  with 
brooms  and  determination  and  began  to 
clean  up  the  streets. 

Their  action  plan  required  do-it-your- 
self persistence  in  three  areas:  lighting 
the  streets,  clearing  the  slums,  and 
reaching  the  teenager  who  was  headed 
for  juvenile  court. 

By  January  1,  1967,  the  original  30 
women  had  exploded  into  50,000  "crime- 
stoppers"  who  have  the  vigorous  support 
of  102  local  civic  organizations.  The  re- 
sults of  their  unique  action  have  been 
impressive  and  commendable. 

The  city  of  Indianapolis  has  spent  one 
and  a  half  million  dgUars  on  new  street 
lights;  the  clean-up  campaign,  organized 
by  block  committees  from  the  neighbor- 
hood, netted  42,000  tons  of  trash;  and 
"the  Directory  for  Teenage  Volunteer 
Service"  published  by  a  group  of  young 
people  has  recruited  over  3,000  teenagers 
to  work  in  community  clinics,  social  or- 
ganizations, et  cetera.  As  for  the  overall 
purpose,  crime  dropped  2.2  percent  in 
1966  in  Indianapolis  while  it  climbed  sm- 
other 6  percent  in  the  Nation.  The  or- 
ganization has  only  printing  expenses 
and  these  are  absorbed  by  the  Indianap- 
olis News.  Their  homemade  methods  for 
successfully  demanding  action  from  the 
city  to  help  stop  crime  are  being  spread 
across  the  coimtry  by  a  United  Press  In- 
ternational wire  story,  by  the  magazine 
Nation's  Business,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  and  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational. 

With  great  admiration  for  the  work  of 
these  truly  responsible  citizens,  who  re- 
fused to  nurture  crime  by  being  "good 
men  doing  nothing,"  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  wire 
service  story  of  January  8, 1967,  entitled 
"Determined  Ladies  Crusade  To  Make 
Indianapolis  Safe,"  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Determined  Ladies  Ckitsaoe  To  Make  Imn- 
ANAPOLis  Safe 

Indianapolis  (UPI). — The  day  after  a  lit- 
tle old  lady  of  80  got  whacked  on  the  head 
by  a  teenEiger,  30  Indignant  ladles  of  Indl- 
anapoUs  met  for  lunch.  Their  aim:  make 
the  streets  safe  for  women. 

They  UteraUy  picked  up  their  brooms  to 
start  the  fight. 

Today,  four  years  later,  the  antl-crtme 
crusaders  number  50,000.  And  the  crime 
rate  of  Indianapolis  took  a  dive  of  2.2  per 
cent.  In  a  year  when  the  national  crime 
rate  rose  6  per  cent. 

This  most  unorthodox  of  all  women's  clubs 
(no  membership  cards,  no  dues,  no  minutes, 
no  by-laws)  did  it  without  a  penny  of  tax 
money,  in  the  typical  do-lt-yoiirself  fashion 
of  Indiana. 

i>oL.LZD  table 

They  spent  their  first  few  minutes  electing 
a  housewife,  Mrs.  MarshaU  Lincoln,  as  chair- 
man. Then  they  polled  the  table  for  no- 
nonsense,  housevrifely  practical  suggestions. 

One:  More  light  on  the  streeta.  Right 
away  the  ladies  began  to  ride  poUce  cars  at 
zUght,  then  surveyed  the  city  to  spot  high- 
crime  areas,  high  nighttime  accident  spoto. 
centers  of  nighttime  activity. 

Charts  in  hand,  they  got  themselves  ap- 
pointed to  the  lighting  advisory  committee 
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of  the  board  of  public  works.  During  1966 
the  clty'B  1,700  mllee  of  streets  got  $1^  mil- 
lion worth  of  new  lights.  Their  advice  to 
the  more  than  200  cities  which  have  con- 
sulted them:  "Oct  the  facts.  Then  keep 
harping  until  everybody  sees  you  as  a  lamp- 
post." 

niEE  HOTDOGS 

Two;  simple  housekeeping  In  the  slvim 
areas.  The  ladles  went  to  one  of  the  dirtiest 
blocks,  knocked  on  dows,  swept  up  enthu- 
siasm. Then  they  called  city  hall  and  got 
trucks  and  tree-trimmers;  brought  In  a  sta- 
tion wagon  loaded  with  rakes  and  bnxxns, 
and  began  sweeping.  Sixty  teenagers,  lured 
by  free  hotdogs.  Joined  them,  sweeping  down 
the  block  while  housewives,  doing  their 
spring  cleaning  dxunped  Junk  In  front  of 
them.  When  the  city  sprinkler  drove  by,  they 
had  collected  six  truckloads  of  debris. 

The  past  year  500  citizens'  forum  block 
clubs,  organized  by  Mrs.  Mattle  Coney,  a 
Negro  schoolteacher,  swept  up  42,000  tons  of 
debris.  "People  make  slvims,"  said  Mrs.  Con- 
ey when  she  received  the  Freedoms  Pounda- 
datlon  Award  for  her  work.  "Bad  neighbor- 
hoods develop  because  Individuals  fall." 

KTBS  ON  COUBTS 

Another  suggestion  that  first  day:  watch 
the  courts.  The  first  "court  watchers"  had 
to  go  to  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  to 
prove  their  right  to  sit.  Now  more  than  a 
thousand  women  take  turns  watching  the 
courts.  Just  sitting  there  making  notes  chart- 
ing what  they  see. 

Patterns  soon  showed  up.  Too  often  ar- 
resting officers  didn't  appear  to  press  charges: 
or  Judges  were  late.  The  ladles  took  their 
charts  to  five  Judges  and  asked  questions. 
Court  procediures   were  tightened  up. 

As  they  blrddogged  the  Juvenile  co\irta, 
they  kept  hearing,  ''I  don't  know  why  I  did 
It — I  Just  didn't  have  anything  else  to  do." 

TOUTH  CBUSADX 

So  the  women  drafted  a  youth  cnioade. 
The  teenagers  put  together  a  "Directory  for 
Teenage  Volunteer  Service."  To  date  8.000 
teenagers  have  been  recruited  to  work  In 
agencies,  clinics  and  social  organizations. 

The  women  noted  many  young  offenders 
did  not  know  they  bad  broken  laws.  So  they 
mimeographed  the  laws,  asked  police  to  visit 
the  schools.  Youth  crusaders  edited  a  book- 
let, "What  Is  the  Law?"  This  year  It  will  be 
dUtrlbuted  across  the  nation  by  the  Optimist 
Club  International. 

As  the  ladles  sat  In  courts,  they  noted 
many  Juvenile  offenders  were  high  school 
dropouts.  They  began  a  pilot  project  of  28 
women  who  took  28  dropouts  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis,  furnishing  tutoring  help,  en- 
coiuragement,  books,  even  clothes  and  car- 
fare. When  26  of  the  first  28  went  back  to 
school,  they  expanded  their  stay-in-school 
project.  By  now  2,000  dropouts  have  been 
helped  back  to  school. 

CLOTHINO   CENTEB 

They  set  up  a  clothing  center  at  the 
YWCA;  drafted  men's  service  clubs  and  com- 
munity groups  to  find  part-time  Jobs; 
coaxed  scores  of  clubs,  church  groups,  soror- 
ities to  stage  chill  suppers,  book  review  bene- 
fits and  apron  sales  to  raise  the  $7  to  912  per 
pupil  cost  that  provides  lunch  money, 
glasses,  books,  even  alarm  clocks. 

Like  good  hoxisekeepers,  the  crusaders  poke 
their  brooms  Into  every  cranny  of  the  city. 
If  they  see  smutty  literature  on  a  newstand, 
they  talk  to  the  newsdealer.  They  lobby  for 
legislation,  assist  prison  programa,  vrart.  with 
Juvenile  court  Judges  on  Individual  cases, 
agitate  for  police  pay  raises,  drive  for  a  new 
home  for  glr^s  now  sent  to  the  reformatory. 

ONIiT  KXPSMSn 

"They  didn't  know  what  to  think  of  ua 
at  first,"  admits  Mrs.  Margaret  Moore,  In- 
diana's "Mother  of  the  Tear"  In  1966,  and 
the  one  who,  at  the  request  of  Eugene  S. 
Pulllam   of  the   Indianapolis   News,   called 


that  first  luncheon  (TIk  News  still  picks  up 
their  only  expenses — ttelr  printing  bills.) 

"Everybody  thought  we  were  a  bunch  of 
old  fuddy  duddles,  with  our  brooms  and  our 
knitting  In  the  courts.  We  started  out  in 
little  ways,  with  little  things  that  made  sense 
to  women.  And  we've  accomplished  a  lot 
with  Just  our  brains  and  hands." 

Today  the  Indianapolis  women's  crusade 
to  "make  streets  safe  for  women"  Is  sweep- 
ing the  country.  The  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  has  distributed  their  stay- 
in-school  program  nationally;  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  adopted  their 
lighting  program  for  its  11  million  member- 
ship; Buffalo,  N.Y.,  copied  the  entire  crusade; 
Dallas,  Tex.,  copied  the  "Turn  Lights  on 
Crime"  program;  and  volimteer  women's 
groups  In  400  cities  and  towns  are  using  parts 
of  their  crusade. 


POVERTY  PROGRAMS:  1968  BUDGET 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  poverty  is  a  blight  the  United 
States  can  neither  afford  nor  tolerate. 
This  country  is  rich  enough  to  wipe  out 
poverty. 

The  President's  19J8  budget  has  good 
news  for  32.7  million  poverty-stricken 
Americans.  In  spite  of  meeting  present 
national  defense  requirements,  the 
budget  provides  for  major  growth  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  More  than  $1  out  of 
every  $4  for  FederaJ  nondefense  pro- 
grams in  1968  will  be  for  help  to  the  poor 
people. 

The  programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  are  the  key  to  a  successful 
effort  against  poverty.  The  1968  budget 
recommends  a  28-percent  increase  in  ap- 
propriations for  the  GEO.  This  increase 
of  $448  million  will  raise  the  fiscal  year 
1968  budget  of  OEO  to  $2,060  million, 
which  Includes  increases  of  $247  million 
for  all  community  acUon  programs.  The 
CAP  programs  in  1968  will  total  $1,022 
million,  including  $472  million  for  Head- 
start  and  Headstart  followup,  and  $550 
million  for  all  other  CAP  activities.  Both 
rural  and  urban  areas  will  benefit;  $210 
million  for  work  and  training  programs, 
which  wiU  total  $944  million  in  1968.  In- 
cluded is  a  major  increase  for  adult  work 
training  and  special  impact  programs, 
which  will  rise  from  $98  million  in  1967 
to  $258  million  in  1968  to  provide  inten- 
sive manpower  services  for  severely  dis- 
abled Jobseekers. 

The  increased  1968  budget  for  OEO 
will  support  1,100  local  community  action 
agencies  in  1968,  wliich  will  render  serv- 
ices to  6V^  million  people;  Headstart  serv- 
ices to  737,000  children  plus  Headstart 
followup  services  for  many  additional 
thousands;  NYC  work  training  oppor- 
tunities for  355.000  youths;  38,000  youths 
on  the  average  in  the  Job  Corps;  an  in- 
crease In  VISTA  enrollment  to  4,200 
volvmteers. 

Poverty  is  a  many-sided  problem. 
The  1968  budget  mobilizes  the  programs 
of  10  different  Federal  agencies  to  assist 
poor  people.  Federal  benefits  and  serv- 
ices for  the  poor  will  total  $25.6  billion 
In  1968,  an  increase  of  $3.6  billion,  or  16 
percent,  over  the  funds  provided  In  1967. 
and  2^  times  the  level  in  1960.  The 
total  increase  of  $3.6  billion  in  1968  spe- 
cifically for  the  poor  includes  increases 
of  $0.7  billion  for  education,  $0.5  billion 
for  health,  $1.8  billion  for  income  main- 
tenance, and  $0.6  billion  for  all  other 


community  and  economic  development 
activities.  Many  of  these  programs  will 
provide  payoffs  by  helping  children, 
youths,  and  adults  to  become  self-sufiB- 
cient.  The  20-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  which  the  President  has 
proposed  will  remove  Immediately  an 
estimated  1.4  million  individuals  from 
poverty  in  1958. 


SENATE     RULES— AMENDMENT    OP 
RULE  XXn,  RELATING  TO  CLOTURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (8. 
Res.  6),  amending  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  12:30  p.m.  having  arrived,  under 
the  preylous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment the  time  between  now  and  1 :30  pjn. 
will  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  be- 
tween the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  whomsoever  they  may 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  time  from  the 
majority? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  wish  to  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  jdelding  time  for  the  quorum? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  be  taken  equally  out  of 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  all 
100  Senators  are  involved  today  in  a 
luncheon  honoring  the  participants  in 
the  Senate  youth  program,  and  it  is  re- 
grettable that  we  must  proceed  on  the 
pending  matter  under  those  circum- 
stances. It  is  my  hope  that,  at  about  a 
quarter  to  one,  I  shall  be  able  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  to  speak  on  the  pending  clo- 
ture matter,  but  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  the  meantime  I  be  permitted 
to  speak  very  brlefiy  on  another  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 
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GOLD  MINES  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1967 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Bartlett, 
Bible,  Cannon,  Dominick,  Fannin,  Met- 
CALF,  Montoya,  and  Mundt,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pre- 
serve the  domestic  gold  mining  Industry 
and  to  Increase  the  domestic  production 
of  gold. 

This  measure  Is  very  similar  to  one 


which  I  introduced  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress, S.  2562.  It  provides  for  financial 
assistance  payments  to  present  and  po- 
tential domestic  gold  producers  based 
upon  cost  of  production  experience.  Its 
purpose  is  to  stabilize  and  increase  the 
life  of  existing  gold  properties,  provide 
financial  inducement  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive to  reopen  our  dormant  gold  mines, 
and  stimulate  an  agressive  search  for 
new  gold  ore  reserves. 

As  I  have  stated  on  numerous  occa- 
sions in  the  past,  I  believe  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  Congress  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  due  to  almost  constant  escalat- 
ing costs  of  production  our  once  thriving 
domestic  gold  Industry  Is  facing  extinc- 
tion. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  we  will  take  early 

and  affirmative  action  on  the  remedial 

legislation  which  I  am  introducing  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  measure  to 

the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 

referred.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  615)  to  preserve  the  do- 
mestic gold  mining  industry  and  to  In- 
crease the  domestic  production  of  gold. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  McGoverk  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


SENATE  RULES— AMENDMENT  OP 
RULE  XXII,  RELATINO  TO  CLO- 
TURE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  6) ,  amending  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Under 
the  same  conditions  that  the  Senator 
previously  Indicated? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Under  the  condi- 
tion that  the  thne  be  counted  equally 

against  both  sides.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  now  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 

Mr.  Mansfield.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
1:30  the  Senate  will  vote  whether  there 
has  been  sufficient  debate  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  6.  An  affirmative  vote 
simply  will  mean  that  the  Senate  will  at 
last  get  on  with  the  business  of  debating 
the  merits  of  Senate  Resolution  6.  This 
procedural  question  totally  lacks  any 
complication.  I  strongly  feel  that  the 
question  of  a  rules  change  must  be  faced: 
to  do  so  requires  It  be  made  the  pending 


business  of  the  Senate.  An  affirmative 
vote  for  cloture  today  should  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  attitude  of  any  Senator 
on  the  merits  of  the  resolution  Itself. 
His  vote  today  will  demonstrate  whether 
he  will  acquiesce  in  a  germane  discussion 
of  Senate  Resolution  6  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

It  so  happens  that  I  strongly  favor  the 
substance  of  Senate  Resolution  6.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  decision  by  three-fifths  of 
this  body— when  the  debate  on  any  Issue 
has  been  sufficient,  when  a  debate  has 
become  dilatory,  when  the  Senate  should 
come  to  grips  with  the  merits  of  an  issue 
which  involves  conflicting  and  deeply 
felt  convictions — affords  ample  protec- 
tion to  any  minority  and  to  the  deliberate 
character  of  the  Senate. 

There  is  nothing  magical  about  the 
choice  of  three-fifths.  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  three-fifths  formula  can  be 
found  nowhere  In  the  Constitution  or 
in  the  rules  of  this  body.  But  in  my 
opinion  that  fact  makes  it  no  less  de- 
sirable. I  simply  believe  that  by  adopt- 
ing three-fifths,  a  proper  balance  would 
be  struck  between  the  competing  inter- 
ests and  attitudes  on  an  Issue  while  still 
protecting  the  rights  of  a  minority  and 
the  unique  character  of  the  Senate  as 
an  Institution. 

But  the  question  before  us  is  not  Sen- 
ate Resolution  6;  It  io  not  a  proposal  to 
change  rule  XXH;  it  is  simply  whether 
the  Senate  shall  ever  permit  germane 
discussion  on  such  a  proposal.  The 
question  before  us  Is  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 6.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  appre- 
ciate deep  feeling  or  strong  conviction 
on  the  simple  procedural  question  of 
whether  we  should  debate  Senate  Res- 
olution 6. 

However  strongly  emotions  and  con- 
victions may  run  on  the  merits  of  the 
present  rule  XXH,  or  on  how  that  rule 
would  be  changed  by  Senate  Resolution 
6,  they  are  certainly  misplaced  at  this 
time;  we  are  one  step  removed  from  Sen- 
ate Resolution  6. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  has  never  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  upon  this  issue  on  its 
merits.  The  Senate  has  Instead  en- 
gaged and  is  still  engaging  in  a  non- 
germane  debate,  which  most  favorably 
can  be  described  as  premature  and  prob- 
ably more  accurately  should  be  de- 
scribed as  dilatory. 

This  blermial  dispute  for  a  change  In 
the  rules  has  plagued  us  for  nearly  20 
years.  The  Senate  has  never  been 
willing  to  face  up  to  its  merits.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  an  obligation  and  a  respon- 
sibility to  do  so  now.  On  occasion  In  the 
past  the  Senate  has  been  accused  of  not 
acting  wisely;  It  should  never  be  accused 
of  not  acting  responsibly. 

We  decided  last  week  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  that  the  imiqueness  of  this 
body  should  be  maintained;  that  reflec- 
tion and  deliberation  should  be  assured 
on  all  proposals  from  whatever  quarter. 
The  choice  last  week  was  in  my  opinion 
a  wise  (Siolce.  A  majority  of  the  Senate 
could  h»ve  decided  otherwise.  A  ma- 
jority failed  to  adjudge  abuses  imder  the 
present  rules  sufficient  to  justify  an  ex- 
traordinary method  to  effect  a  change 
In  the  rules.    Our  vote  last  Wednesday 


Implied  that  the  Senate  was  capable  of 
coming  to  grips  with  significant  issues. 
Today's  vote  on  this  simple  procedural 
Issue  will  reflect  greatly  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  those  arguments  and  the  validity 
of  that  judgment.  Today's  vote  will  be 
significant  evidence  to  future  majorities 
in  future  Congresses. 

Already  nearly  2  weeks  of  this  Congress 
have  been  used  up  on  this  very  simple 
procedural  question.  Over  the  years, 
countless  weeks  have  been  consumed  on 
virtually  the  same  question.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  if  the  Senate  reaches  this  issue 
this  year  and  decides  the  Issue  on  its 
merits,  whether  there  Is  a  change  In  the 
rules  or  not,  we  will  not  be  plagued  by 
any  serious  effort  to  change  the  rules 
In  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  add  only  that  debate  will  not  be 
choked  off  by  voting  for  cloture  today. 
Unlimited  debate  will  then  be  available 
on  the  question  of  changing  rule  ajui. 
A  vote  for  cloture  today  means  only  that 
at  long  last  the  Senate  has  shown  a  will- 
ingness to  discuss  openly  and  properly 
the  merits  of  a  rules  change.  I  know 
the  Senate  Is  capable  of  handling  such 
a  debate:  I  hope  its  vote  today  will  per- 
mit It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.   McGOVERN.     Mr.   President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  . 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  has  stated,  probably, 
the  most  broadly  appealing  "consensus" 
answer  to  the  question  we  have  today 
when  he  said  that  this  motion  Is  not  a 
restriction  of  debate  on  ttie  proposed 
change  In  rule  XXH. 

The  motion  is  a  motion  to  take  up.  It 
is  not  amendable,  and  it  Is.  Indeed,  some- 
what unusual  that  such  a  motion  should 
be  contested. 

There  are  two  things  which  I  think 
are  critically  important  In  the  considera- 
tion of  this  matter. 

We  who  are  on  the  side  of  changing 
this  rule  are  generally  referred  to  as  the 
so-called  liberal  side.  Whether  that  Is 
true  or  not,  those  words  are  becoming 
rather  outworn  now.  We  have  made  our 
case  that  at  the  opening  of  every  Con- 
gress a  majority  has  the  right  to  act  to 
change  a  rule. 

The  Senate  has  turned  us  down.  That 
is  a  historic  decision. 

We  must  say  In  fairness  to  the  Vloe 
President  that  he  was  the  first  Vice 
President  who  was  able  to  put  the  matter 
to  the  Senate  in  a  way  which  would  give 
a  decision  on  the  basic  constitutional 
Issue. 

We  know  enough  about  the  operation 
of  the  Senate  to  know  that  when  one 
loses,  he  loses.  We  are  boimd  by  the  rule 
that  debate  can  be  stopped  only  by  a 
two-thirds  vote.  That  decision  Is  ex 
cathedra,  from  the  Chair.  There  we 
are,  and  we  have  to  live  with  It. 

The  leadership  has  told  us  In  un- 
equivocal terms — and  especially  the  ma- 
jority leader— that  when  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  wants  something  It  can  get  It. 
Elven  if  we  cannot  get  two-thirds  ma- 
jority on  this  vote  today — and  I  hope 
that  we  can— If  there  Is  a  decisive  ma- 
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Jorlty,  as  I  beUeve  there  wlU  be,  that 
wants  to  go  into  the  matter  of  changing 
rule  XXII,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
see  a  demonstration  of  this  idea  of  ac- 
tion. If  a  determined  majority  really 
wants  to  get  something  done  here,  if 
they  have  a  case — and  that  is  about  the 
only  way  we  know  they  have  a  case,  Is  If 
a  real  majority  wsmts  it,  it  can  be  done. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
QovERNl.  will  persist  in  his  effort,  should 
that  prove  to  be  the  vote,  and  that  we 
will  really  try. 

No  other  business  Is  reaUy  pressing 
right  now,  anjrway. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  really  try 
to  ascertain  here  if,  when  a  decided  ma- 
jority wants  something  to  be  done  here, 
it  will  be  done. 

My  ofiBce  has  analyzed  the  cloture 
votes  since  rule  XXll  was  adopted,  to 
ascertain  whether  any  of  them  would 
have  been  changed  by  a  three-fifths  rule. 
As  far  as  we  can  determine,  none  of  them 
would  have  been  changed. 

If  the  votes  would  not  have  been 
changed,  what  then  Is  the  significance 
of  the  three-fifths  rule?  The  signifi- 
cance is  that  it  is  not  as  big  a  gun  to  be 
held  at  the  head  of  the  majority  as  is 
the  two-thirds  rule.  It  is  more  suscep- 
tible of  being  conditioned  to  allow  this 
Chamber  an  opportimlty  to  express  it- 
self. 

To  that  extent.  It  is  an  improvement, 
and  any  inching  up  on  this  situation  Is 
an  improvement. 

I  hope  very  much  by  the  confluence  of 
those  two  factors — first,  that  the  three- 
fifths  rule  would  not  have  affected  any 
previous  vote,  and  that  It  is  not  there- 
fore an  earth-shattering  matter;  and 
second  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  determine  whether,  if  a  majority 
wants  sometliing  done,  it  can  be  done — 
many  Senators  who  may  have  some 
question  about  the  matter  Itself  will  at 
least  let  us  take  it  up  or  determine 
whether  to  take  It  up. 

Senators  may  be  convinced  that  the 
rule  should  be  amended.  Even  though 
we  do  not  have  the  necessary  two-thirds 
majority  but  do  have  a  decided  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  expressing  itself  favor- 
ably on  that  matter,  I  hope  that  we  may 
determine  whether  a  decided  majority 
which  expresses  itself  affirmatively  on  a 
matter  can  work  its  will. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  week  or  so  of  debate  on  the 
proposals  to  amend  rule  XXn.  I  have  not 
been  an  active  participant.  This  has  not 
stemmed  from  any  weakening  of  my  be- 
lief in  the  absolute  necessity  of  modify- 
ing what  to  many  of  us  Is  a  severe  rule. 
My  belief  In  the  need  for  change  In 
rule  vxii  is  no  less  today  than  it  was 
in  1953  when  I  first  took  a  significant 
role  In  the  effort  to  reform  the  cloture 
procedure.  I  have  been  gratified  over 
the  years  since  then  to  see  an  increase 
in  the  ranks  of  Senators  who  favor  a 
more  liberal  cloture  rule. 

I  know  that  some  opponents  of  a 
change  in  the  rule  come  from  the  less 
populous  States:  their  position  is  rooted 
in  a  concern  that  the  rights  of  small 


States  might  be  overrun  without  the  pro- 
tection of  unlimited  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  from  a  State  that 
has  only  a  little  over  1  million  people, 
and  I  do  not  fear  that  their  rights  will  be 
any  less  secure  if  we  modify  rule  XXII. 
Apparently  a  number  of  other  Senators 
from  States  with  smaller  populations 
share  my  feeling.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  three- 
fifths  proposal — a  reform  which  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  has  said  he  favored.  I 
am  happy  to  see  a  substantial  group  of 
western  Senators  supporting  reform  in 
the  cloture  procedure. 

I  believe  we  are  Involved  in  an  im- 
ptortant  effort  to  improrve  procedures  by 
which  the  Senate  conducts  its  business, 
while  protecting  the  right  of  Senators  to 
fully  debate  all  issues. 

Soon  we  will  have  before  us  the  plan 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MonroneyI  for  reorganizing  the  opera- 
tion of  Congress.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress  has 
put  in  long  months  of  effort  In  order  to 
help  make  the  Congress  a  smoother  func- 
tioning and  better  equipped  instrument 
of  government.  But  as  we  all  know,  the 
Monroney-Madden  committee  was  spe- 
cifically precluded  from  doing  anything 
about  the  rules.  That  responsibility 
thus  falls  directly  on  the  full  Senate. 
Rule  XXH,  as  it  presently  stands,  is  a 
barrier  to  efficient  representative  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  device  for  abusing  free  and 
full  debate.  We  today  must  take  the 
vital  step  to  make  our  rules  more  effective 
servants  of  democratic  government. 

I  intend  to  vote  to  Invoke  cloture  so 
that  the  Senate  can  exercise  its  consti- 
tutional right  to  change  its  rules. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
divided  equally  between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  now  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  opposed,  with  considerable  vigor  and 
deep  conviction,  the  odd  hypothesis,  by 
way  of  advisory  ruling,  of  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  I  woiild  again  oppose, 
with  whatever  rules  of  the  Senate  were 
available  to  me,  such  stricture  upon 
parliamentary  procedure  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to 
cloture  being  imposed  upon  the  Senate 
by  less  than  a  two-thirds  majority.  Am- 
ple precedents  are  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  action  requiring  two-thirds 
majority. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  willing  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
eventually,  after  deliberate  consideration. 


work  its  will  with  respect  to  the  rules  of 
procedure  of  the  Senate. 

With  these  views  in  mind,  I  shall  to- 
day vote  for  cloture.  I  hold  that  the  sub- 
ject has  been  amply  debated.  I  feel  that 
eventually  the  Senate,  by  majority  ac- 
tion, should  be  free  to  work  its  will  with 
respect  to  its  rules  of  procedure.  I  am 
prepared,  and  I  believe  other  Senators 
have  sufficiently  considered  the  matter 
to  be  adequately  prepared,  to  face  that 
issue.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  view  of  the  convictions 
that  I  entertain  with  respect  to  this  is- 
sue, I  have  taken  this  brief  period  to 
state  the  reasons  for  the  action  which  I 
shall  take  later  today. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  7  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  the  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
late  hour,  I  take  this  action  to  appeal  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  voted  In  good 
conscience  last  week,  when  those  of  us 
who  want  to  see  some  moderate  change 
in  the  rules  were  defeated.  I  do  not  con- 
sider this  a  defeat  for  our  position,  be- 
cause many  Senators  who  voted  as  they 
did,  did  so  because  of  what  they,  in  their 
conscience,  felt  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dangerous  precedent  in  the 
Senate.  The  situation  today  Is  quite 
different. 

For  the  past  8  years,  I  have  either  been 
sponsor  or  cosponsor  of  a  measure  to 
change  the  rules  so  that  three-fifths,  in 
effect,  could  terminate  debate,  after  the 
necessary  preliminary  steps.  I  have  al- 
ways maintained  that  moderate  changes 
are  best  in  a  legislative  system. 

Certainly,  as  one  who  has  served  in 
the  minority  during  all  but  2  years  of 
my  18  years  In  Congress,  I  desire  to  see 
the  minority  position  protected.  I  also 
feel  that  a  majority  has  certain  rights; 
and  I  trust  that  those  who  voted  as  they 
did  last  week  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
entirely  different  issues  are  involved  with 
respect  to  the  vote  we  are  about  to  take 
today. 

I  would  trust  that  this  Issue,  for  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I  have 
fought  for  years,  and  which  is  now  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
can  be  brought  to  a  vote.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  cloture.  If  cloture  is  obtained 
and  a  substitute  motion  is  offered  for 
the  51  percent  aspect,  I  shall  vote  against 
It;  because  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
take  extreme  steps  in  establishing  rules 
for  our  great  legislative  body,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.   I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  distin- 
guished Senator  realize  that  If  cloture 
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were  voted,  we  would  surely  then  be 
faced  with  the  proposal  to  substitute 
cloture  by  a  mere  majority  for  the  clo- 
ture by  60  percent,  which  the  Senator 
advocates? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  realize  that  fully, 
and  I  am  confident  that  we  have  the 
votes  to  defeat  the  51  percent. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
not  my  intention  even  to  ask  for  this 
amount  of  time,  but  I  wish  to  leave  one 
point  in  the  Record. 

All  through  the  debates  that  have 
taken  place  on  this  subject,  both  since 
the  opening  of  this  session  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  other  sessions,  the  em- 
phasis has  been  entirely  on  the  matter 
of  limiting  or  closing  off  debate.  In  my 
opinion,  one  point  has  not  been  empha- 
sized sufBclently,  and  that  is  that  what- 
ever rule  the  Senate  decides  in  its  wis- 
dom to  adopt,  when  you  provide  the 
means  of  terminating  debate,  you  are  at 
the  same  time  terminating  the  consid- 
eration of  a  measure  by  amendment, 
other  than  those  amendments  that  have 
already  been  offered  and  have  been  read 
and  have  been  frozen  into  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  answer  to  this 
statement:  Senators  can  file  their 
amendments.  I  am  also  aware  that  if 
amendments  are  allowed  after  cloture 
has  been  Invoked,  although  the  1-hour 
rule  for  each  Senator  would  prevail, 
there  could  be  rollcalls  that  would  con- 
sume some  time  on  amendments. 

However,  I  well  remember,  when  I 
voted  for  cloture  in  1965,  that  I  had  an 
amendment  which  had  been  read  before 
the  Senate,  and  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  in  his  kindness  and  courtesy, 
made  sure  that  the  amendment  could  be 
considered.  I  discovered,  however,  that 
the  amendment,  which  to  me  was  most 
important,  by  a  slight  modification  might 
well  have  been  adopted.  But  the  major- 
ity leader,  in  performing  his  duty — and 
he  had  to  do  it — objected  when  I  asked 
for  imanimous  consent. 

Consequently,  amendments  which  Sen- 
ators file,  perhaps  days  and  weeks  in 
advance,  are  frozen;  and  when  the  gavel 
falls  and  cloture  is  invoked,  the  Senate 
has  its  hands  tied,  not  only  in  the  mat- 
ter of  making  speeches — which  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  quite  so  important— but  also 
in  the  matter  of  Improving  and  amend- 
ing and  working  the  will  of  the  Senate 
on  legislation.    It  is  a  straitjacket. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  close  of 
the  last  session,  for  reasons  which  were 
amply  justified — I  certainly  am  not  criti- 
cizing the  Senator — the  majority  leader 
laid  a  question  before  the  Senate,  and 
also  a  cloture  motion  the  same  day.  It 
occurred  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Many 
Senators  were  out  of  town;  and.  as  I 
recall,  only  one  or  two  Senators  were 
present  and  were  able  to  get  their 
amendments  filed  and  read  to  the  Senate 
in  time  to  be  considered. 

I  almost  made  up  my  mind  in  1965  that 
I  would  never  vote  for  cloture  again,  be- 
cause of  what  it  did  to  the  power  of  im- 
proving and  amending  a  bill.  However, 
that  Is  not  my  determination.  I  stand 
ready  to  vote  for  cloture  when  the  time 


comes  that  I  am  convinced  it  is  neces- 
sary. But  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  to  re- 
lax the  rules  and  make  cloture  easier, 
and  my  main  reason  is  that  it  freezes 
the  real  consideration  of  legislation  and 
the  amending  and  the  improving  of 
measures  before  the  Senate. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy]. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
question  whether  the  Senate  has  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  require  two-thirds 
vote  on  cloture  to  end  debate  on  a  mat- 
ter which,  under  the  Constitution,  can 
be  settled  by  a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  question  whether 
this  resolution  is  in  order  since  I  ques- 
tion whether  rule  XXn  is  in  effect.  This 
rule  has  been  challenged  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
and,  consequently,  there  has  been  no  pos- 
itive act  of  acquiescence  so  far  as  I  read 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

If  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  introduce  de  novo  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  same  procedure  that 
is  provided  under  rule  XXII,  this  would 
then  properly  be  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  But,  Mr.  President, 
since  this  resolution  was  introduced  un- 
der rule  XXII  I  believe  the  case  can  be 
made  that  it  is  out  of  order  and  that  there 
ought  not  be  a  vote  either  for  or  against 
cloture  under  the  resolution,  at  least 
untU  the  Senate  does  give  acqiaiescence  to 
rule  XXn.  We  really  should  refrain 
from  voting  on  this  resolution  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  out  of  order  and  should 
not  be  before  the  Senate,  and  I  will  sup- 
port it  only  reluctantly. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day is  the  24th  day  of  January.  The 
Senate  has  been  in  session  for  2  weeks. 
During  most  of  that  time  the  pending 
matter  has  been  a  simple  motion  made  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  6. 

That  resolution,  which  we  are  asking 
the  Senate  to  consider,  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  and  me  on  the 
opening  legislative  day  of  the  session.  It 
provides  that  after  a  reasonable  period, 
debate  could  eventually  be  terminated  by 
the  votes  of  three-fifths  of  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  the  present  reqxiirement  of  two- 
thirds. 

There  is  nothing  revolutionary  or  radi- 
cal or  even  very  liberal  about  this  pro- 
posal. Indeed,  its  chief  characteristic  is 
its  caution  and  its  conservatism.  As  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post  put  it  In 
an  editorial  on  January  13 : 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  antlflll- 
buster  fight  In  the  Senate  Is  the  extreme  con- 
servatism of  the  reforms  oSered. 


made  It  clear  that  In  his  judgment  there 
is  a  parliamentary  method  under  which 
the  Senate  can  work  Its  will  to  terminate 
extended  debate  if  a  majority  wishes  to 
do  so  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Senate. 
The  Vice  President  carmot  be  faulted 
by  either  liberals  or  conservatives  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  presided  over  our 
deliberations  last  week.  The  day  may 
come  when  Senators  are  sufficiently  fed 
up  by  some  long  and  empty  filibuster  so 
that  they  will  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
cedure outlined  by  the  Vice  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
cliision  of  my  remarks,  an  editorial  in  the 
Sunday  Washington  Post  of  January  22 
relative  to  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the 
Vice  President  as  presiding  officer  be 
prhited  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  But  for  whatever 
reason,  the  Senate  decided  last  week  that 
It  did  not  want  to  use  the  procedure 
which  was  suggested  at  that  time,  so  we 
now  have  no  other  recourse  except  to  try 
to  terminate  debate  under  rule  XXH, 
which  requires  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of 
those  Senators  present  and  voting. 

I  do  hope  that  those  who  argued  last 
week  that  they  were  interested  only  in 
the  right  of  the  minority  to  be  heard  and 
were  not  attempting  to  block  orderly  pro- 
cedures in  the  Senate  will  recognize  that 
the  time  has  now  come  to  terminate  de- 
bate. After  all,  the  present  move  for 
cloture  seeks  only  to  permit  us  to  make 
the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  me  the  pending  business.  We 
are  asking  only  for  the  right  that  our 
proposal  be  considered. 

Even  if  this  cloture  motion  carries, 
there  will  be  additional  debate  on  the 
substance  of  the  three-fifths  resolution. 
Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  those  who  believe  in  democ- 
racy can  Insist  on  forever  blocking  the 
right  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  to  work 
its  will.  I  was  amazed  by  the  bluntness 
with  which  some  Senators  attacked  and 
ridiculed  the  concept  of  majority  rule  In 
their  remarks  on  this  fioor  last  week. 
There  seemed  to  be  more  reverence  and 
loving  care  lavished  on  the  rights  of  the 
minority  than  on  the  rights  of  the  ma- 
jority. I  believe,  too,  that  the  minority 
should  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  But  the 
whole  theory  of  democracy  Is  that  after 
the  minority  has  spoken  and  all  sides 
have  been  heard  that  we  then  abide  by 
what  the  majority  decides. 

Webster's  tmified  dictionary  says  of 
democracy: 

It  Is  government  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  limited  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
laws  and  circumstances  of  the  governed  must 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  as 
expressed  through  the  vote. 


Mr.  President,  on  last  Wednesday,  the 
Vice  President,  while  fully  respecting  the 
dignity,  the  constitutional  rights,  and 
the  regular  procedures  of  the  Senate, 


Frankly,  I  believe  that  the  prestige  and 
public  respect  for  the  Senate  has  been 
dsunsiged  more  by  the  filibuster  than  any 
other  single  practice  of  the  Senate.  It 
makes  us  frequently  the  laughing  stock 
of  the  country.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  for  democracy,  for  the  public 
interest,  and  for  the  dignity  of  this  body 
If,  after  a  reasonable  period  of  debate, 
there  were  a  procedure  whereby  three- 
fifths  of  the  Senators,  as  proposed  by 
Senator  Morton  and  me,  or  a  constitu- 
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tional  majority  of  51,  as  proposed  by 
Senator  Kvchil  and  his  cosponsors,  were 
able  to  bring  debate  at  long  last  to  a  close 
so  that  the  Senate  could  work  Its  will. 

When  Senators  talk  about  this  proce- 
dure for  terminating  debate  as  a  gag 
rule,  I  would  suggest  that  the  real  gag 
on  the  Senate  Is  the  power  of  a  small 
number  of  Senators  to  paralyze  this  body 
with  a  filibuster.  The  real  gag  on  the 
Senate  Is  not  majority  rule,  but  the  lack 
of  It  and  the  power  of  a  handful  of  the 
Senate  to  frustrate  the  wishes  of  the 
majority. 

The  present  rule  requiring  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  to  terminate  a  filibuster 
was  adopted  In  1917.  In  a  brief  on  the 
history  of  the  limitation  of  debate  In  the 
U.S.  Senate,  prepared  by  Dr.  George  B. 
Galloway,  senior  specialist  In  American 
Government  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
we  read  these  words : 

Tbe  cloture  rule  of  1017  was  drafted  by  a 
conference  committee  of  5  Democrats  and 
5  Republicans  named  by  their  respective 
party  organizations.  This  committee  stated 
that  its  purpose  was  to  formulate  a  rule  that 
would  "terminate  successful  flllbustering." 

Dr.  Galloway  continues: 

If  the  purpose  of  the  cloture  rule  Is  to 
terminate  successful  filibustering,  experience 
shows  that  it  has  failed  to  achieve  Its  pur- 
pose In  23  out  of  28  times. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  in 
his  usual  effective  way  reminded  us 
that  Columbus  had  been  Jeered  by  the 
majority.  I  would  only  like  to  point 
out  that  If  a  filibuster  had  prevailed  in 
the  court  of  Queen  Isabella,  Columbus 
would  never  have  been  given  the  oppor- 
punlty  to  present  his  petition  in  the 
first  place. 

Both  major  political  parties  have  en- 
dorsed reform  of  rule  XXII.  The  1960 
Republican  platform  reads  in  part : 

We  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  change  pres- 
ent rule  XXn  of  the  Senate  and  other  ap- 
propriate congressional  procedures  that 
often  make  unattainable  proper  legislative 
ioiplementatlon  of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees. 

The  Democratic  Party  platform  for 
1964  reads: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
revise  Its  rules  and  procedures  to  assure  ma- 
jority rule  after  reasonable  debate  and  to 
guarantee  that  major  legislative  proposals 
of  the  President  can  be  brought  to  a  vote 
after  reasonable  consideration  In  committee. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  vote  in  favor  of  clo- 
ture so  that  the  modest  proposal  which 
Senator  Morton  and  I  are  offering  may 
be  made  the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate. 

Exhibit  1 

Open  Doos  :  Balkt  Horse 

The  failure  of  the  Senate  to  end  minority 
rule  within  its  walls  is  the  more  deplorable 
because  the  way  to  this  long-awaited  re- 
form was  so  clearly  marked  out  for  It.  The 
procedure  followed  was,  as  Senator  Javlts  de- 
scribed It,  an  "historic  break-through."  It 
was  firmly  rooted  in  a  sound  constitutional 
argument.  Yet  it  failed  for  want  of  majority 
support. 

Credit  for  the  strategy  which  led  to  the 
vote  goes  largely  to  Vice  President  Humphrey. 
This  was  recognized  by  Senator  Javlts  in  the 
debate  on  the  floor  when  he  said: 

"It  iB  the  Vice  President's  procedure.  Re 
has  given  the  Senate  an  opportunity,  in  a 


very  astute  manner  ...  to  get  out  from 
under  an  impossible  situation.  He  has  given 
us  the  opportunity  to  debate.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  given  the  majority  the  right  to 
reach  a  decision  at  last.  That  fact  appears 
to  have  been  overlooked  this  afternoon." 

In  criticizing  the  Vice  President  for  his 
failure  to  speak  out  clearly  on  the  vmconstl- 
tutlonallty  of  Rule  22  this  newspaper  did  not 
sufficiently  acclaim  the  notable  contribution 
bis  ruling  made.  Our  comment  was  directed 
solely  at  the  abeence  of  any  explicit  state- 
ment by  the  Vice  President  on  the  principles 
Involved.  This  he  left  to  others,  feeling  that, 
as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  it  was 
not  his  function  to  e^ound  upon  the  con- 
victions underlying  his  action.  The  absence 
of  a  clear  statement  by  the  Vice  President 
about  the  principle  at  stake  was  magnified,  of 
course,  by  the  Inexcusable  hostility  of  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mansfield  to  the  concept  of 
majority  rule. 

We  persist  In  thinking  that  If  the  Issue  Is 
properly  defined  and  emphasized  before  the 
country  Rule  22  must  go.  Senator  Morse 
forcefully  stated  one  reason  why  this  Is  so. 
"With  all  that  Is  going  on  In  the  world  and 
In  our  country,"  he  said,  "we  cannot,  as 
Senators,  justify  continuing  a  rule  that  per- 
mits a  willful  minority  in  the  Senate  to  block 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  according  to  their 
minority  sights." 

The  other  reason  why  unlimited  filibuster- 
ing is  no  longer  tolerable  is  that  it  offends 
the  basic  principles  of  American  constitu- 
tional government.  In  effect  the  Senate  has 
amended  the  Constitution  so  as  to  require  a 
two-thirds  vote  for  the  passage  of  highly 
controversial  legislation. 

The  fight  for  remowal  of  this  cancerous 
growth  in  our  political  system  must  go  on. 
If  the  Senate  can  Invoke  Rule  22  on  Tuesday 
to  cut  off  debate  on  Sonator  McGovern's  pro- 
posal for  three-fifths  cloture  in  future  con- 
tests, that  compromise  will  be  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  But  It  will  not,  of  course,  be 
a  fijial  answer. 

Every  citizen  who  believes  In  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  democracy  will  need  to  keep 
bearing  down  upon  the  Senate  until  it  is 
ready  to  listen  to  reaeon.  Fortunately,  the 
Vice  President's  ruling  will  stand  as  a  pre- 
cedent. It  means  tliat  the  antlfiUbuster 
forces  are  free  to  press  a  motion  for  majority 
cloture  at  the  beginning  of  any  Senate  ses- 
sion, that  when  a  pcint  of  order  is  made 
against  such  a  motion  it  can  be  voted  down 
by  a  simple  majority,  and  that  the  motion 
for  cloture  reform  would  then  become  the 
pending  question.  Tills  Is  more  than  an  in- 
vitation to  continue  the  struggle.  It  Is  an 
open  door  to  victory  as  soon  as  a  majority 
In  the  Senate  can  find  the  courage  to  stand 
for  the  constitution^  principle  of  govern- 
ment by  the  majority. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  made  aware  of  the  time  that  Is  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  15  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
of  the  conferences  we  had  last  week  when 
this  matter  was  before  the  Senate  I  did 
offer  to  sign  a  cloture  motion  if  there 
was  comfort  to  be  had  from  the  prestige 
that  the  names  of  the  two  leaders  might 
bring  to  the  motion.  However,  I  made 
no  commitment  and  I  felt  that  I  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  I  did  not  intend 
to  vote  for  the  cloture  motion,  and  I  shall 
resist  it  today.  I  do  so  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  I  am  opposed  to  cloture  by 
a  majority,  I  am  opposed  to  cloture  by 
60  percent,  and  I  am  opposed  to  cloture 
by  any  other  means  than  that  which 
exists  in  rule  XXn  at  the  present  time. 
Now  I  take  that  position  for  a  reason. 
In  the  first  place  It  Is  not  necessary  to 


change  this  rule  because  nearly  every- 
thing over  the  years  that  the  Senate  had 
to  accomplish  was  finally  accomplished 
despite  the  requirement  of  two-thirds. 

There  have  been  7  times  out  of  36 
endeavors  since  1919  when  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  get  cloture.  They  were  suc- 
cessful on  seven  occasions  but  that  did 
not  mean  that  the  subject  matter  and 
the  legislation  involved  did  not  ulti- 
mately succeed  because  the  footnotes 
that  legislative  counsel  have  prepared  in 
getting  up  this  little  brochure  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  cloture  rule  indicates  that  in 
all  except  three  cases  there  was  ulti- 
mately favorable  action  upon  that  legis- 
lation whether  there  was  a  single  bill  or 
a  group  of  measures  relating  to  a  single 
part  of  the  subject  matter.  So  no  one 
can  say  that  the  will  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Congress  was  finally  denied  simply  be- 
cause of  that  cloture  rule. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  was  that 
the  appropriate  modifications  were  made, 
and  rightly  so.  It  then  committed  itself 
to  the  good  thinking  of  the  Senate  and 
was  finally  engrossed  on  the  statute  boote 
of  the  country. 

If  there  is  needed  a  classic  example, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
sits  in  -the  Chamber  now.  Pour  times 
when  I  was  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  voted  for  outlawing  the  poll  tax. 
I  did  it  in  the  Senate  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  great  leader,  Bob  Taft, 
of  Ohio,  who  used  to  sit  in  this  chair, 
said,  "You  have  to  do  it  by  constitutional 
amendment."  But  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  undertook  to  pur- 
sue that  course.  What  happened?  In  a 
jiffy,  as  constitutional  amendments  go, 
it  went  to  the  country.  It  was  ratified 
by  the  necessary  legislatures  and  that 
took  care  of  the  poll  tax.  Do  not  let  any- 
body say  that  under  the  procedures  today 
in  this  body  that  these  things  carmot  be 
accomplished.  The  trouble  is  that  too 
often  it  depends  on  whose  ox  is  being 
gored. 

There  are  on  the  cloture  motion  now 
two  names  of  those  in  this  body  who 
participated  in  a  filibuster  on  the  satellite 
communications  bill.  We  were  at  it  for 
some  33  days,  strangely  enough.  They 
did  not  want  to  be  shut  off  at  that  time, 
but  when  it  does  not  serve  their  purpose 
they  would  like  to  see  that  somebody  else 
be  shut  off.  On  this  side  of  the  aisle  34 
out  of  36  Senators  voted  for  cloture  on 
that  bill.  Why?  Because  that  bill  had 
the  endorsement  of  the  President  and 
three  departments  of  Government.  It 
had  the  endorsement  of  four  senatorial 
committees.  On  this  side  there  were 
only  two  who  opposed  cloture  in  order  to 
get  favorable  action.  On  that  side  of 
the  aisle  the  vote  was  29  to  25.  There  Is 
a  clear  example  of  whether  you  can  get 
cloture  when  you  have  a  case.  But  we 
have  to  have  a  case  and  very  rightly  so. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  question 
or  two? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  two  questions  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator.  First, 
since  the  Senator  said  "when  it  com- 
mends Itself  to  the  Senate,"  does  that 
not  in  effect  mean  when  it  commends 
itself  to  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  present 
and  voting,  rather  than  to  any  other  size 
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or  number  of  Senators  to  whom  it  com- 
mends Itself? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  that,  in  the  Senator's 
view,  compatible  with  the  Constitution 
which  states  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  shall  be  adequate  for  the  conduct 

of  business 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    It  is. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Including  a  declaration 
of  war? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  a  ruling  to 
that  effect.  As  a  practical  matter,  I 
point  out  to  my  good  friend  from  New 
York  that  had  we  not  had  the  rule  which 
is  on  the  books  today,  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  would  have  been  Jsanmed  through 
the  Senate  as  it  was  through  the  House 
by  twisting  the  arms  of  those  tender, 
young  Representatives,  47  In  number. 

What  happened?  Those  Representa- 
tives either  did  not  nm  again,  they  were 
defeated  in  the  primaries,  or  they  were 
defeated  in  the  general  election. 

The  repeal  of  section  14(b)  could  not 
be  rammed  through  the  Senate.  The 
reason  they  could  not  do  so  was  that  we 
kept  it  alive  until  the  country  became 
aware  of  what  was  Involved  in  the  bill. 
That  is  when  the  mail  by  the  millions 
began  to  hit  the  Senate,  and  where  as 
many  nonunion  members  as  imion  mem- 
bers participated  in  that  great  flow  of 
mail,  to  let  the  Senate  know  how  they 
felt  about  repealing  section  14(b). 

If  we  had  not  had  the  two-thirds  rule, 
it  would  have  been  a  different  story. 
Thus,  it  is  a  protective  device  not  merely 
for  the  Senate  but  also  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  That  is 
the  only  way  the  people  can  be  informed 
on  an  issue  wtiich  is  recondite  or  so 
obscure  that  sometimes  even  Senators 
do  not  quite  know  what  the  score  is.  It 
Is  only  by  belaboring  it  day  after  day 
after  day  that  we  protect  the  national 
Interest.  That  is  precisely  what  rule 
XXn  does  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  more  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  had  two  questions.  I 
have  one  more  I  wish  to  ask  and  I  will 
be  only  a  few  seconds. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  thing  is  as 
broad  as  it  comes,  that  the  communica- 
tions satellite  fiUbusterers  would  be  shut 
off  just  as  fast  as  other  fUlbusterers?  Is 
it  not  also  a  fact  that  the  Senator  pre- 
sents us  with  a  paradox  that  will  never 
be  resolved,  because  of  the  two-thirds 
rule,  whether  a  majority  was  or  was  not 
for  repeal  of  section  14(b) ;  and  there- 
fore, that  this  is  merely  suspending  the 
Constitution  in  favor  of  a  Senate  rule, 
which  is  not  a  feasible  argument? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Tills  is  a  rule  of  feasi- 
bility if  I  ever  read  one  because,  after 
all,  this  is  still  the  people's  country  and 
it  is  in  proportion  as  they  become  in- 
formed and  we  abide  by  their  judgment 
that  we  preserve  the  nature  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. That  is  our  great  legacy  to- 
day. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Many  people  believe 
that  the  Senator's  viewpoint  takes  some- 
thing  away  from  them  by  the  two- thirds 
rule  instead  of  a  majority  which  the 
Constitution  says  it  should  be. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  lot  of  people.  But, 
let  me  remind  the  Senator,  he  classifies 
them  as  to  economic  groups  who  come  in 
here  and  want  something  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  That  is  quite  a  different 
matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  stUl  can  be  less  than 
a  majority,  I  can  assure  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  srield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  happy  now  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  my  leader. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  Senate 
Joint  Resolutions  6  and  7  were  intro- 
duced, I  stated  that  I  would  offer  an 
amendment  to  each  of  them  which  would 
provide  that  cloture  could  be  invoked  by 
a  three-fifths  vote,  provided — and  this 
proviso  is  essential — a  majority  of  the 
Senators  from  each  of  the  two  political 
parties  present  and  voting  also  were  in- 
cluded in  the  three-fifths  vote. 

I  pointed  out  at  the  time  these  amend- 
ments were  filed — and  they  are  now  on 
the  desk  of  my  colleagues — I  felt  that 
the  present  two-thirds  rule  was  defective 
in  that  it  provides  a  f  oimdation  whereby 
members  of  the  majority  party  can,  under 
conditions  such  as  existed  during  the 
89th  Congress,  put  a  time  limitation  on 
members  of  the  minority  party.  Accord- 
ingly, the  present  rule  is  not  satisfactory. 
It  seems  to  me  that  progress  can  be  made 
by  slightly  relaxing  the  number  required 
to  vote  for  cloture;  namely,  a  reduction 
from  two-thirds  to  three-fifttis,  while  at 
the  same  time  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  minority  and  insuring  bipartisanship 
in  the  support  of  any  issue  underlying  a 
Senate  filibuster. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
in  the  seven  instances  that  cloture  has 
been  invoked,  a  majority  of  Senators 
from  the  two  major  political  parties  pres- 
ent and  voting  did,  in  fact,  vote  for  clo- 
ture. All  my  amendment  would  do  would 
insure  continuation  of  this  bipartisan- 
ship. 

I  regret  that  there  has  l>een  no  firm 
indication  from  the  proponents  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  6  that  if  cloture  is  now 
invoked  they  would  accept  my  amend- 
ment. If  this  indication  were  forthcom- 
ing, so  that  we  could  be  assured  of  voting 
for  Senate  Resolution  6,  with  the  added 
proviso  that  a  majority  of  the  Senators 
from  the  two  major  parties  present  and 
voting  also  Join  in  the  vote,  then  I  would 
be  inclined  to  vote  for  cloture  today. 
In  the  absence  of  this  assurance,  I  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
vote  against  clotiu-e. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
clock  on  the  wall  gives  me  a  few  moments 
to  make  my  final  observations. 

This  is  the  90th  Congress.  As  a  parlia- 
mentary and  legislative  t)Ody,  it  is  the 
oldest  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  has 
undergone  no  significant  change  in  that 
time.  It  has  endured  in  peacetime  and 
in  wartime. 

In  tills  hemisphere,  in  one  of  the  large 
countries  in  Latin  America,  the  Grovern- 
ment  was  also  patterned  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  tills  country.  But  one  thing 
they  forgot  to  do.  They  forgot  to  safe- 
guard their  own  proceedings,  so  that  to- 
day when  the  President  of  that  country 


does  not  like  any  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  congress  of  that  country,  he  can  by 
fiat  or  by  decree  put  into  effect  even  a 
thing  like  censorship,  so  that  no  news- 
papers in  that  country  can  even  discuss 
an  issue  such  as  inflation. 

It  is  only  because  we  have  protected 
our  procedures,  particularly  in  this  day 
and  age,  that  this  Congress  has  func- 
tioned as  effectively  as  it  has,  and  has 
served  all  the  people. 

We  hear  no  great  outcry  from  the 
people  of  this  country  to  change  the  two- 
thirds  rule.  We  hear  it  from  the  groups 
who  wsuit  it  made  much  easier  to  ram 
through  the  Senate  panaceas  and  laws, 
bills  and  resolutions,  which  are  usually 
self-serving  rather  than  serving  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 
The  pending  motion  should  be  voted 

down.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  remain.    Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
no  other  Senator  wishes  any  more  time, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  to  be 
called  until  1:30  o'clock  p.m.,  when  it 
will  be  automatically  terminated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  hour  of  1:30  p.m.  having  arrived, 
imder  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement  the  Senate  will  now  vote  on 
the  pending  cloture  motion.  The  pend- 
ing question  is :  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 6,  amending  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 
Under  rule  XXII,  the  clerk  will  call 
the  role  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  "nay"  vote  Is  in 
effect  a  vote  against  Resolution  6.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  "nay" 
vote  is  a  vote  against  cloture. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


[No.  6  Leg.] 

Aiken 

DlTksen 

Inouye 

AUott 

Dodd 

Jackson 

Anderson 

Dominlck 

Javlts 

Baker 

Eastland 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Bartlett 

EUender 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Bayh 

Brvln 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Bible 

Pong 

Kuchel 

Boggs 

Pulbrlght 

Lausche 

Brewster 

Gore 

Long,  Mo. 

Brooke 

Griffin 

Long,  La. 

Burdlck 

Gruenlng 

Magnuson 

Byrd.Va. 

Hansen 

Mansfield 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hart 

McCarthy 

Cannon 

Hartke 

McClellan 

Carlson 

Hatfield 

McGee 

Case 

Hayden 

McGovern 

Church 

Hlckenlooper 

Mclntyre 

Clark 

HUl 

Metcalf 

Cooper 

Holland 

MUler 

Cotton 

Hollings 

Mondale 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Monroney 
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Montoya 

Percy 

Morse 

Prouty 

Morton 

Proxmlre 

M088 

Randolph 

Mundt 

Rlblcoff 

Murphy 

RvisseU 

Miiskle 

Scott 

Nelson 

Smathers 

Pastore 

Smith 

Pearson 

Sparkman 

FeU 

Spong 

StennlB 

Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Ty  dings 
WUUams,  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Tarborough 
young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  tMr. 
Harms!  Is  absent  because  of  the  death 
of  his  grandmother. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present.  

Under  rule  XXII,  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
Is  required. 

The  pending  question  is:  Is  it  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  debate  on  the  motion 
to  take  up  Senate  Resolution  6,  amend- 
ing the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Ilie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris]  is  alieent  because  of  the  death 
of  his  grandmother. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  53, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


[No.  7  Leg.] 

YEAS— 63 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Moss 

Allott 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Bayb 

Javlts 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pearson 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Brooke 

Kuchel 

Percy 

Burdlclc 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Church 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Cooper 

McGovern 

Smith 

Dodd 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Domlnick 

Metcalf 

Ty  dings 

Fong 

Mondale 

WUllama,  N  J. 

Oore 

Montoya 

Tarborough 

Grtffln 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Morton 

NATS— 46 

Baker 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Smatbers 

Cannon 

HoUlngs 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Hniska 

Spong 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Lauscbe 

Tower 

Ellender 

Long,  La. 

WUUams.  Del. 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

McGee 

Fulbrtgbt 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Harris 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
provisions  of  rule  XXII.  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting  not  hav- 
ing voted  In  the  aflarmative,  the  motion 
is  rejected. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  intention  to  move  to  adjourn  the 
Senate  upon  the  completion  of  Its  busi- 
ness today.  An  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  will  automatically  dispose  of  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 


of  Senate  Resolution  6.  That  resolution 
would  thus  remain  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar. 

The  size  of  today's  cloture  vote  reveals 
the  futility  as  well  as  the  frustration  of 
proceeding  any  further  with  this  matter 
at  this  time.  The  Senate  has  made  its 
judgment,  and  the  leadership  will  abide 
by  it. 

Our  next  order  of  business  is  the  reor- 
ganization plan.  No  discussion  of  that 
bill  will  take  place  by  its  manager,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONBY],  until  tomorrow 
at  the  earliest.  In  that  reg&rd,  and  to 
put  all  Senators  on  notice  of  this  next 
order  of  business,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  2  (S.  355) , 
the  legislative  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  majority 
leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  this  question?  We  have  had  a 
vote  on  a  constitutional  issue,  and  we 
have  had  a  vote  on  cloture,  which  a 
majority  has  voted  for  now.  I  ask  the 
majority  leader  whether  It  is  not  more 
fair  to  the  Senate,  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  said  here  time  and  again 
that  if  a  majority  reaJly  wants  something 
it  can  get  it  done,  to  persevere  in  this 
matter.  The  Senate  is  not  that  busy. 
The  only  other  piece  of  legislation  on  the 
calendar  is  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney].  Rather 
than  to  pass  immediately  from  this  mat- 
ter, considering  that  a  majority  wants 
it  considered,  to  some  other,  because  we 
are  frustrated  by  the  fact  that  two- 
thirds  have  not  voted  for  it— serving  to 
confirm  what  so  many  of  us  feel,  that 
the  Constitution  haa  now  been  amended 
to  provide  for  two-thirds  rule — may  I 
ask  the  Senator  whether  he  would  not 
permit  us  to  try  the  cloture  route  once 
more,  say  next  Thursday,  and  then  dis- 
pose of  this  whole  question  this  week, 
so  that  we  may  really  see  what  the  vote 
might  be  on  recon3ideration  by  Sena- 
tors who  have  seen  that  a  majority 
wants  to  consider  this  matter,  and  may 
therefore  feel  that  j>erhaps  the  Senate 
can  be  more  vindicated  on  that  basis, 
by  its  perseverance  in  deciding  the 
constitutional  question,  if  we  do  allow 
debate  to  go  forward  at  least  on  the 
merits? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  I  yield,  on 
his  request,  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  is  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  what  he  proposes 
would  be  an  exercise  in  futility  and  con- 
tinued frustration.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate,  unless  there  is  a 
possibility  of  success. 

I  liad  been  prepared,  had  the  vote  been 
reasonably  close,  to  submit  a  second  clo- 
ture motion  today.  But  I  think  it  would 
be  a  sham,  a  fake,  and  a  phony  thing  to 
do,  in  view  of  the  vote  just  taken. 
I  yield  to  the  minority  leader. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  do  not  know,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  that  is  true.    I  think 
this  is  a  serious  enough  matter — ^I  am 


only  aflarming  my  own  bona  fides — tiiat 
the  Senate  ought  to  have  a  right  to 
choose.  Therefore,  I  ask  the  majority 
leader,  would  he  mind,  if  we  are  to  lay 
this  aside  and  proceed  to  another  mat- 
ter, making  such  a  motion,  so  that  the 
Senate  may  vote  whether  it  wishes  to  do 
that,  rather  than  seeking  unanimous 
consent? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  think  that 
we  are  following  the  regular  procedure, 
if  the  Senator  does  not  mind,  and  if  he 
does  not  know  the  futility  of  submitting 
another  cloture  motion  today  and  voting 
on  Thursday,  then  I  must  say  respect- 
fully that  he  is  the  only  Member  of  this 
body  who  does  not  know  it,  because  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves. 

I  know  of  no  Senator  on  this  side  who 
is  prepared  to  change  tiis  mind,  and  I 
know  of  no  Senator  on  the  other  side 
who  is  prepared  to  do  so,  either. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  here  is 
an  answer  to  my  good  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  This  morning  there 
came  from  the  bill  clerk's  office  26 
amendments  to  the  Reorganization  Act. 
These  amendments  were  all  submitted 
by  the  very  distinguished  Senator  from 

Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].    

Here  is  one  to  amend  rule  aau. 
Here  is  one  to  amend  rule  XEX. 
Here  is  one  to  amend  rule  IX. 
Here  is  an  amendment  to  amend  rule 
XXIV. 

Here  is  another  amendment  to  amend 
rule  XXIV.  „„_.^ 

Here  is  one  to  amend  rule  XXXII. 
Why,  we  will  have  rules  discussions 
running  out  of  our  ears  If  we  are  going 
to  exhaust  all  of  these  amendments  sub- 
mitted by  my  lovable  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  the  author  of  Senate 
Resolution  6. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
asked  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
to  yield  so  that  I  might  make  one  obser- 
vation. When  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  says  that  it  would  be  a  sham  and 
a  fake  and  a  phony  to  try  to  continue  this 
effort  under  the  existing  rules.  It  would 

certainly 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  said  In  view 
of  the  vote. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  When  the 
majority  leader  said  that  In  view  of  the 
vote  it  would  be  a  sham  and  a  fake  and 
a  phony  to  try  to  continue  this  effort 
imder  the  existing  rules,  It  would  be 
equally  true  to  say  that  It  would  be  a 
sham  and  a  fake  and  a  phony  to  sug- 
gest that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  is 
now  working  its  will. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  a  sense,  the 
Senator  is  correct  because  a  majority  ol 
the  Senate  has  voted  to  limit  debate  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  6,  but,  under 
the  rules,  we  do  not  have  the  required 
two-thirds.  Consequently,  because  of 
the  wide  disparity  between  those  in  favor 
and  those  necessary  to  cut  oft  further 
debate,  I  carmot  see  by  any  stretch  of 
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the  imagination  anywhere  near  a  suf- 
ficient change  in  votes  to  make  it  palat- 
able to  submit  another  cloture  motion  at 
this  time.  .      , 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  does  simply  point 
up  the  frustration  and  paralysis  that  ex- 
ist under  the  two-thirds  rule  that  we  are 
apparently  consigned  to  operate  under. 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.    It     does,     to     a 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Senator 

from  Montana  has  the  floor.    To  whom 

does  he  yield?  „     ..,     *    t 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I 

yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSEXL.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  even  If  the  resolution  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
had  been  in  effect,  he  would  not  have  in- 
voked cloture  on  this  vote.  He  would 
have  missed  it  by  seven  votes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  only  six 
votes  would  have  to  be  changed  in  order 
to  prevail  on  another  cloture  motion,  and 
knowing  the  Senators  who  voted  as  they 
did,  I  know  that  those  six  votes  are  poten- 
tial votes;  they  are  there. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  there 
you  have  the  confession. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  there  be 
order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  they 
are  just  bargaining  for  time  to  carry  on 
a  campaign.  What  is  involved  here  is 
whether  we  will  do  that  at  the  expense  of 
the  time  of  all  other  Senators. 

We  have  not  put  on  a  campaign.  We 
let  it  stand  for  what  it  was. 

If  we  had  a  three-flfths  rule,  they  still 
would  not  have  had  enough  votes. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  the  poor  mathematics  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
because  it  would  take  a  change  of  13  votes 
at  the  very  best  to  diminish  the  46  votes 
against  cloture  to  33,  which  is  the  maxi- 
mum that  could  be  voted  without  cloture 
being  obtained. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  just  about 
as  much  concerning  this  so-called  fail- 
ure of  majority  rule  as  I  am  able  to 
stand  without  commenting  that  the  Sen- 
ate, without  a  rule  at  all,  but  by  long 
precedent,  extending  back  to  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Senate,  has  obeyed  the  two- 
thirds  rule  required  for  waiver  of  the 
rules,  which  Is  deeply  Imbedded  In  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate. 

Nobody  has  claimed  that  a  majority 
should  prevail  in  such  a  matter. 

I  think  that  the  distinguished  Senators 
have  become  Involved  so  much  In  this 
matter  that  they  have  made  it  a  kind 
of  fetish. 

The  Senate  has  from  its  earliest  days 
had  the  two-thirds  requirement,  for  the 
waiver  of  the  rules,  not  by  rule,  but  by 
precedent  of  the  Senate,  adopted  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  consent  of  the  body 
which  wanted  to  get  things  done. 

I  wanted  this  statement  to  be  In  the 
Record  before  we  terminated  this  de- 
bate. 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  In 
error  in  my  computation.  Thirteen  votes 
need  to  be  changed,  not  six.  I  still  feel 
that  I  was  right,  in  that  there  are  13 
potential  votes,  after  further  debate, 
in  favor  of  cloture,  and  that  the  Senate 
should  continue  to  consider  the  matter. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  that  all  of  these  arguments  are  being 
made  by  those  who  oppose  the  rule 
change,  and  they  are  begging  the  ques- 
tion that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  ap- 
parently wants  to  consider  the  matter. 

Talk  about  frustration  and  an  abdi- 
cation of  constitutional  process,  that  is 
It  if  I  ever  saw  it. 

I  have  always  cooperated  with  the 
majority  leader  insofar  as  any  human 
being  could,  and  I  shall  always  do  so. 
I  must  say,  however,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, that  I  just  felt  hn  deep  conscience 
that  I  could  not  sit  here  and  let  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  go  through  in  that 
way  and  throw  the  majority— 53  Sena- 
tors of  the  United  States— out  of  the 
window.  What  are  we?  We  are  thrown 
out  of  the  window  by  unanimous  consent 
to  go  on  to  something  else. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  object. 


help  our  brethren,  and  with  confidence 
keep  our  lives  committed  to  Thee. 
In  the  name  of  Christ  we  pray.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment imtil  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.     [Putting  the 

question.]  ^  ,  4.  , 

The  motion  was  s«reed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
January  25, 1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-420,  appointed  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Pxn.BRiGHT,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Rollings.  Mr.  Gruening 
(alternate) ,  Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  Fannin.  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Hansen  (alternate)  to  be  members  of 
the  U.S.  group  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Oaxaco, 
Mexico,  February  8-15,  1967, 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  24, 1967: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Maurice  Cecil  Mackey.  Jr.,  ol  Alabama,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(new  position). 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Rest  in  the  Lord  and  wait  patiently  for 
Him;  fret  not  thyself.— Psalm  37:  7. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  who  hast 
made  us  for  Thyself  so  that  our  hearts 
are  restless  until  they  find  rest  in  Thee, 
we  pause  in  silence  before  Thee  as  we 
begin  the  duties  of  another  day.  We 
would  quiet  our  spirits  in  Thy  presence 
and  find  rest  in  the  support  of  Thy 
sustaining  strength. 

Forgive  our  folly  and  our  excuses,  our 
coldness  to  human  suffering,  our  indif- 
ference to  those  treasures  of  the  sphit 
which  are  light  and  Ufe,  and  our  neglect 
of  Thy  wise  and  gracious  laws.  So 
change  our  minds  and  turn  our  thoughts 
unto  Thee  that  we  may  walk  in  the  way 
of  Thy  commandments  and  with  cour- 
age serve  our  Nation,  with  compassion 


CARROLLTON'S  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 
FOR  1966— ROBERT  D.  TISINGER 
Mr  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
monUi  the  Honorable  Robert  D.  Tisinger, 
of  CarroUton,  Ga.,  was  elected  Carroll- 
ton's  Man  of  the  Year  for  1968  at  that 
city's    annual    chamber    of    commerce 

meeting.  ^    ^  ^v.-    4.1^= 

This  award  is  significant  at  this  time 
because  Bob  Tisinger.  as  much  as  any 
single  person,  has  devoted  his  time,  tal- 
ents, and  abilities  to  continuing  the 
development  and  improvement  of  west 
central  Georgia.  He  has  been  a  tireless 
worker  in  behalf  of  soU  and  water  con- 
servation and  a  national  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  legislation  for  the  better- 
ment of  rural  life  in  the  United  States 
as  is  shown  in  his  activities  in  behalf  of 
the  rural  electrification  program. 

Bob  Tisinger  has  lived  in  Carroll 
County,  Ga.,  most  of  his  life  on  land 
acquired  by  members  of  his  famUy  over 
a  hundred  years  ago.  He  is  well  known 
and  highly  respected  by  those  who  know 
him  best. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  insert  an 
editorial  from  the  January  19.  1967^1- 
tion  of  the  Carroll  County  Georgian 
which  expresses  the  feelings  of  the  people 
who  have  bestowed  this  high  honor  on 
an  outstanding  citizen  of  their  commu- 
nity: 

a  Saldte  to  Cabrollton'b  Man  or  the  Year 
R  D.  (Bob)  Tisinger  has  received  the  honor 
ol  CarroUton'8  Man  of  The  Year  for  1966 
and  most  of  this  editorial  wlU  be  devoted  to 
a  salute  to  this  worthy  citizen  of  this  county. 
But  before  the  focua  1b  turned  vpon  VD» 
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one  who  was  chosen,  thla  newspaper  would 
like  to  point  the  spotlight  upon  all  six  who 
were  nominated. 

One  finds  It  hard  to  resist  the  observation 
that  Georgia  should  have  bad  as  esteemed 
a  group  from  which  to  elect  a  Governor. 

The  six  nominees  were:  W.  L.  Lomason, 
F.  M.  Cbalker,  Rev.  B.  O.  Pllnn,  Roy  Rich- 
ards, Howard  Rlnn  and  B.  D.  Tlslnger.  Now 
If  you  don't  thinJE  It  was  difficult  to  make  a 
choice  from  this  group  you  just  dont  know 
the  men.  The  choice  was  made  In  a  secret, 
democratic,  vote  in  the  civic  clubs  of  Car- 
rollton. 

It  Is  assumed  that  every  reader  of  this 
newspaper  knows  something  about  each  of 
these  men,  but  just  a  sentence  or  two  about 
each  must  be  included  here. 

Rev.  R.  O.  Pllnn — Probably  the  best  known 
and  the  most  loved  Presbyterian  pastor  in 
Georgia;  a  guiding  light  of  the  Service  Coun- 
cil, Oak  Mountain  Academy  and  Oak  Moun- 
tain Chapel;  a  friend  to  every  soul  who  needs 
a  friend. 

Roy  Richard*— Industrialist,  business 
leader,  a  native  of  this  county  who  has  de- 
veloped the  county's  largest  payroll  at  South- 
wire;  the  only  chairman  Tanner  Memorial 
Hospital  has  ever  had;  a  man  dedicated  to 
progress  of  the  people  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciates. 

W.  K.  Lomason — Head  of  Douglas  &  Lom- 
ason Co..  one  of  CarroUton's  finest  indus- 
tries; contributor  of  over  $100,000  in  1966 
to  provide  the  local  funds  for  construction 
of  a  regional  library. 

P.  M.  Chalker — Superintendent  of  Carroll- 
ton's  School  System  for  22  years;  a  leading 
layman  In  the  First  Methodist  Church;  past 
president  of  the  Lions  Club. 

Howard  Rlnn — The  only  chairman  Carroll- 
ton's  Recreation  Commission  has  ever  had; 
past  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Rotary,  Service  Council  and  a  leader  in  most 
civic  undertakings  in  this  community. 

Now  we  come  to  the  winner,  R.  D.  Ilsinger, 
a  man  who  makes  his  home  in  the  Victory 
community  on  land  that  was  purchased  by 
his  family  before  the  Civil  War. 

The  others  will  likely  be  nominated  again 
and  win  be  honored.  All  of  them  know  It  Is 
a  distinct  tribute  to  their  service  to  be 
nominated.    We  congratulate  them  all. 

Educated  In  the  Bowdon  schools,  the  A  &  M 
College  and  Atlanta  Law  School,  he  has  spent 
meet  at  his  67  years  In  humble  service  to  Car- 
roll County. 

Mr.  Tlslnger  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Rural  Electric  program  for  the  county  and 
for  the  nation.  He  still  serves  as  national 
attorney  for  this  organization.  He  was  the 
architect  of  the  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion programs  of  this  county  and  continues 
to  serve  on  these  committees. 

It  was  largely  through  his  legal  guidance 
and  efforts  that  Tanner  Memorial  Hospital 
became  the  first  hospital  In  Georgia  to  be 
constructed  with  the  help  of  the  HUl-Burton 
Act,  and  has  been  enlarged  twice.  He  has  al- 
ways been  a  member  of  the  Hospital  Author- 
ity. 

A  staunch  supporter  of  education  at  all 
levels,  he  has  been  in  the  front  ranks  of  those 
who  wanted  to  build  better  educational  sys- 
tems. He  is  attorney  for  the  County  School 
Board. 

In  business  and  industry.  Bob  Tlslnger  has 
always  been  ready  and  able  to  represent  his 
county  In  any  audience  and  before  any  group 
with  a  desire  to  provide  more  and  better  jobs 
in  Carroll  County. 

Here  Is  a  man  who  Is  highly  capable,  bril- 
liant In  the  law,  with  an  enviable  record 
behind  him  but  still  so  humble  and  modest 
that  he  was  actually  amazed  that  his  people 
should  so  honor  him. 

Bob  Tlslnger  is  the  kind  of  man  who  would 
argue  all  day  that  any  of  the  other  nominees 
should  have  received  the  honor.  The  people 
of  this  city  and  county  know  th&t  all  the 
nominees  were  most  worthy  of  the  honor  but 
in  1966  Bob  Tlslnger  is  our  Man  of  The  Tear. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SERV- 
ICE OP  RICH'S  DEPARTMENT 
STORE,  ATLANTA.  OA. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Thjere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PLYl'TT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Rich's  Department  Store  In  Atlanta,  Ga., 
will  celebrate  Its  100th  anniversary  of 
service  to  the  consumers  of  Atlanta  and 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

In  commemoration  of  this  occasion, 
Miss  Celestine  Sibley,  a  well-known  col- 
umnist of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
an  accomplished  autlwr,  has  written  a 
new  book  which  will  be  released  tomor- 
row, entitled  "Dear  Store— An  Affection- 
ate Portrait  of  Rich's."  The  publishers 
say: 

To  celelwate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Rich's,  Celestine  Sibley,  an  Atlanta  Institu- 
tion herself,  has  written  a  heart-warmlng, 
informative,  and  at  times,  very  amusing  ac- 
count of  the  store  that  married  a  city  and 
their  century  of  happy  life  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  successful  growth  of 
Rich's  has  been  an  exciting  story.  Cur- 
rently one  of  the  largest  department 
stores  In  the  United  States,  Rich's  was 
founded  in  1867  with  a  $500  borrowed 
investment. 

This  week,  Richard  H.  Rich,  grandson 
of  the  store's  founder  and  present  chair- 
man of  the  board,  announced  a  $115  mil- 
lion expansion  plan  to  be  carried  out 
over  the  next  10  years.  The  plan  is 
based  on  projections  that  the  store's  vol- 
ume will  grow  from  $150  million  annu- 
ally In  1967  to  $200  million  annually  by 
1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  announced  expan- 
sion and  celebration  of  100  years  of  serv- 
ice by  a  great  Georgia  institution  are  a 
tribute  to  Rich's  management  and  fur- 
ther attest  to  the  fatth  that  all  Geor- 
gians have  in  the  continued  growth 
prosperity,  and  development  of  our 
State. 

There  is  a  statue  in  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital which  bears  the  Inscription,  "What 
Is  Past  Is  Prologue."  A  taxi  driver  was 
asked  by  a  visitor  to  Washington  what 
that  meant,  and  he  (|ulte  appropriately 
replied,  "It  means,  'you  ain't  seen  noth- 
ing yet.' " 

The  first  century  of  Rich's  has  been 
great,  and  I  predict,  with  my  taxi  driver 
friend,  that  the  second  century  will 
prove  that  "you  ain't  seen  nothing  yet." 

I  join  in  congratulating  the  manage- 
ment and  the  employees  of  Rich's  on  a 
Job  well  done. 


portunlty  to  join  my  Illinois  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  beloved  Lt.  Gov. 
Samuel  H.  Shapiro.  That  the  Jewish 
National  Fimd  has  selected  him  as  its 
man  of  the  year  comes  as  no  surprise. 
The  "Mr.  Sam"  of  Illinois  government. 
Lieutenant  Governor  Shapiro  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion, the  State  legislature,  and  the  execu- 
tive branch.  His  humanitarian  efforts 
in  the  field  of  mental  health  have  right- 
fully earned  him  the  title  "Mr.  Mental 
Health." 

I  am  proud  to  count  Sam  Shapiro  as 
my  good  friend.  Those  of  us  who  do  so 
consider  him  a  man  of  rare  qualities.  A 
devoted  public  servant  who  has  great 
talent  and  proven  abilities  "Mr.  Sam" 
has  played  a  vital  role  In  the  tremendous 
strides  that  Illinois  State  government 
has  made  during  the  two  administra- 
tions of  Gov.  Otto  Kemer  and  Lt.  Gov. 
Sam  Shapiro.  Those  of  us  know  him 
and  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  him  consider  it  a  privilege. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Sam  Shapiro 
should  receive  the  coveted  Keter  Shem 
Tov — the  Crown  of  Good  Name  Award— 
at  the  January  31  dinner.  His  imselflsh 
deeds  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  man  deserve 
recognition.  The  symbolic  religious  cita- 
tion which  the  Keter  Shem  Tov  repre- 
sents is  a  fitting  honor  for  this  great 
man. 

To  Sam  and  his  lovely  family  I  wish 
them  every  success  and  continued  good 
fortune  for  the  future. 


HON.   SAMUEL  H.   SHAPIRO 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ie  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  have  this  op- 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE  ATTEMPT 
TO  BLOCK  FEDERAL  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION  APPROVAL 
OF  THE  ABC-nr  MERGER 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a^  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  llth-hour  attempt  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  block  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission's 
approval  of  the  ABC-ITT  merger  should 
cause  serious  concern  to  all  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  convinced  the  entire  regulatory 
process  is  endangered  by  this  late  action. 
The  FCC  was  established  by  the  Congress 
and  operates  imder  its  strict  surveil- 
lance. After  a  year's  study  the  merger 
was  approved.  And  it  was  only  approved 
after  the  Department  of  Justice  indicated 
that  it  had  failed  to  turn  up  evidence 
conclusive  enough  to  warrant  the  filing  of 
an  antitrust  suit. 

I  believe  the  FCC  by  its  exhaustive 
study  of  the  merger  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  judge  whether  the  merger  is  In 
the  public  Interest  and  this  it  has  done. 
What  the  Department  of  Justice  is  in 
effect  saying  to  the  FCC  is  that  we  do  not 
have  a  case  but  we  think  you  should 
reverse  your  decision.  There  Is  positively 
no  bads  for  this  action  and  I  believe  that 
the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  integrity 
of  the  members  of  the  FCC  must  be  up- 
held. 


I  would  also  like  to  Include  In  my  re- 
marks the  editorial  from  the  January 
23  issue  of  BroadCEistlng: 
A  Word  Pkom  thk  Department  of — What? 
"It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Department 
(rf  Justice  was  acting  wholly  on  its  own 
InlOative  when  it  asked  the  FCC  last  week 
to  reopen  the  ABC-ITT  case.  That  the  de- 
partment would  wait  60  long  to  apply  for 
entry  as  a  participant  suggests  that  It  was 
pushed  into  an  action  that  It  had  been  im- 
wilUng  to  take  when  earlier  Invitations  were 
extended. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  the  motiva- 
tion ol  the  department  may  only  be  con- 
jectured, and  Indeed  it  Is  secondary  In  im- 
portance to  the  effects  that  could  flow  from 
the  kind  of  procedure  that  the  department 
has  proposed.  What  Justice  is  attempting 
here  is  a  short-cut  to  enforcement  of  Its 
current  antitrust  philosophy,  without  going 
through  the  difficult  course  of  prosecution  in 
the  courts  under  the  antitrust  laws.  If  this 
short-cut  leads  to  Justice's  desired  ends,  it 
could  easily  become  the  road  to  nowhere  for 
any  large  company  that  seeks  to  enter  broad- 
casting through  the  acquisition  of  existing 
properties. 

The  Justice  Department  has  based  its  peti- 
tion to  the  FCC  entirely  upon  what  it  re- 
gards as  potential  Injvirles  to  competition  In 
broadcasting.  It  implies  that  If  admitted 
to  the  case,  it  will  attempt  to  persuade  the 
PCC  to  deny  the  merger  on  the  grounds  that 
the  anticompetitive  effects  would  be  against 
the  public  interest. 

Undeniably,  the  PCC  has  broad  powers  to 
grant  or  refuse  broadcast  licenses  according 
to  Its  appraisal  of  the  public's  Interest  in  the 
outcome.  It  may  even  have  the  legal  power 
to  do  what  Justice  asks.  But  in  this  case  it  is 
being  urged  to  reverse  its  own  decision  that 
the  public  interest  would  be  served  by  a 
union  of  ABC  and  ITT.  And  It  Is  being  iirged 
to  change  directions  on  a  very  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  nation's  antitrust  policy. 
Now  antitrust  law  Is  very  complicated — so 
complicated  that  the  Justice  Department  It- 
self, the  government  agency  that  Is  most 
expert  m  the  subject,  loses  a  good  many 
cases  that  It  prosecutes.  Neither  by  design 
nor  practice  is  the  FCC  competent  to  sit  as 
a  court  In  the  trial  of  an  antitrust  matter. 
And  that  may  be  the  very  reason  for  the 
Justice  Department's  selection  of  the  FCC 
at  the  forum  for  attacking  the  merger  of 
ABC  &  ITT. 

By  Justice's  own  admission,  the  depart- 
ment has  been  Investigating  the  merger  for 
more  than  a  year.  By  now  It  ought  to  know 
whether  it  htis  a  case  that  would  stand  up 
In  the  orderly  procedure  of  a  federal  court 
trial.  If  it  thought  it  had  one,  it  could 
have  filed  In  federal  court  an  appropriate 
suit  to  enjoin  their  merger. 

There  Is  every  Indication,  however,  that 
Justice  would  prefer  to  queer  this  deal  with- 
out risking  embarrassment  In  court.  Last 
Nov.  3  Donald  Turner,  the  antitrust  chief, 
asked  the  POC  to  defer  action  on  their  merg- 
er until  the  department  could  complete  In- 
vestigation. Mr.  Turner  said  the  investiga- 
tion "indicates  a  sufficient  possibility  of  sig- 
nificant anticompetitive  effects  to  indicate 
that  substantial  antitrust  questions  are  pre- 
sented" On  Dec.  20,  Mr.  Turner  advised  the 
POC  that  there  were  anticompetitive  prob- 
lems that  the  PCC  ought  to  consider,  but  he 
said  his  department  had  failed  to  turn  up 
evidence  conclusive  enough  to  justify  the 
filing  of  an  antitrust  suit.  Last  week's  peti- 
tion to  the  PCC  suggests  no  accumulation  of 
new  evidence. 

It  win  take  uncommon  sourage  for  the 
four-man  majority  of  the  PCC  that  approved 
the  merger  last  month  to  stick  by  its  posi- 
tion, but  stick  by  it  it  must.  The  essentials 
of  the  case  before  the  FCC  have  in  no  way 
been  changed  by  the  Justice  Department's 
earlier  letters  or  Its  petition  of  last  week. 


Justice's  own  actions  have  been  only  a 
hindrance  to  the  commission's  disposition 
of  the  matter. 

If  Justice  truly  beUeves  that  the  merger 
violates  the  antitrust  laws.  It  can  test  Its 
belief  In  the  forum  that  the  law  provides, 
the  federal  court  system. 


MODERNIZING  CUSTOMS  CHARGES 
FOR  AIRCRAFT  AND  MARINE  VES- 
SELS 

Mr.  MEEE>S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  ^,  _^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  designed  to  largely 
eliminate  user  charges  assessed  to  air- 
plane pilots  and  boat  operators  when 
they  require  customs  service  after  regular 
hours. 

Under  the  present  system,  there  exists 
confusion  and  inequitable  treatment. 
Operators  of  small  aircraft  and  maritime 
vessels  entering  the  United  States  at 
times  other  than  weekday  business  hours 
are  caught  in  a  strange  game  of  chance 
that  frequently  proves  more  costly  than 
entertaining.  This  element  of  chance 
involves  who  will  check  them  across  the 
border:  a  customs  officer,  or  an  immigra- 
tion officer.  The  winners  of  this  game 
are  those  inspected  by  Immigration  offi- 
cers. They  are  chargad  no  extra  fee. 
But  those  inspected  by  customs  officers 
are  the  losers,  as  they  are  charged  for 
the  officers'  overtime  wages.  This  cost 
can  run  as  high  as  $60. 

Aside  from  the  confusion  and  under- 
standable resentment  that  exists  because 
of  this  inconsistency,  the  overtime 
charges,  themselves,  are — ^in  my  judg- 
ment— discriminatory  In  that  such 
charges  are  not  made  of  people  crossing 
the  border  by  land. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  growing  number  of  pilots  and  ma- 
rine vessel  operators,  as  well  as  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  economies  of  the  comu- 
nities  located  along  our  national  borders 
to  revise  this  present  system. 

Much  mail  has  commented  on  the  det- 
rimental economic  effect  of  these  cus- 
toms charges.  The  statement  of  the  Bel- 
lingham.  Wash.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
said: 

Because  of  the  necessity  for  paying  thU 
overtime  Customs  service,  those  utilizing 
BelUngham  Airport  claim  the  airport  usage 
has  been  reduced  and  held  back.  This,  in 
turn,  has  served  to  affect  the  economy  and 
progress  of  Whatcom  County  and  BelUng- 
ham. 

The  Snohomish  County,  Wash.,  Air- 
port Commission  passed  a  resolution 
stating,  in  part: 

Whereas,  the  SnohomUh  County  Airport 
Commission  is  vltolly  concerned  with  the 
continuing  development  of  aviation  and  avia- 
tion commerce  to  the  betterment  of  the 
community,  and  whereas,  the  Commission 
believes  United  States'  overtime  charges  are 
detrimental  to  aviation  development  and 
aviation  commerce  [we  beUeve]  the  abolition 
of  these  overtime  charges  will  assist  the 
Snohomish  County  Airport  Commission  In 
encouraging  and  promoting  aviation  and  the 


aviation  Industry  In  Snohomish  County  and 
surrounding  areas. 

George  C.  Petrle,  has  written,  saying: 
As  Manager  of  the  Snohomish  County  Air- 
port, I  feel  the  present  overtime  charges  by 
the  United  States  Customs  Service  has  a 
detrimental  effect  on  general  aviation.  This 
airport  is  located  only  67  nautical  miles  from 
the  Canadian  border,  and  I  feel  the  inequi- 
ties of  the  overtime  charges  restrict  flying 
activity  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. Snohomish  County  is  attempting  the 
further  development  of  aviation  in  our  area. 


I  have  also  received  letters  supporting 
this  bill  from  the  Anacortes  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  port  of  BelUngham, 
among  others  in  my  district. 

Further,  outcry  against  the  present 
regulations  from  throughout  the  Nation 
demonstrates  this  is  not  a  problem  re- 
stricted to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

With  this  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 
we  are  recognizing  that  off-hour  border 
crossings  are  no  longer  a  strange  excep- 
tion. In  1911.  there  were  few  aircraft, 
and  fewer  stiU  engaged  In  international 
flights.  Today,  there  are  more  than 
100,000  private  aircraft  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  individuals  who  are  li- 
censed to  fly  them. 

The  growth  of  boathig  throughout  the 
Nation  has  been  astounding.  The  Puget 
Sound  area  is  the  "Pleasure-Boating 
Capital  of  the  World."  The  vast  area  of 
navigable  waters  open  to  boaters  lies 
on  both  sides  of  the  International  bor- 
der. But  present  regulations  hamper 
convenient  International  boating  on 
weekends  when  boating  activity  is  at  its 
peak.  And  boaters  in  areas  of  the  coun- 
try other  than  the  Northwest  are  ham- 
pered by  present  regulations. 

It  is  not  imreasonable  for  boaters  and 
private  pilots  to  require  service  on  Sun- 
days, hoUdays,  and  during  the  early 
evening  hours.  These  are,  In  fact,  the 
very  times  that  private  boaters  and 
pilots  would  most  reasonably  be  expected 
to  need  the  service:  the  times  when  they 
are  on  weekend  and  hoUday  outings. 

The  basic  reason  so  many  people  are 
concerned  about  present  poUcy  Is  that  It 
requires  exorbitant  charges  for  service 
at  "eminently  reasonable"  times;  name- 
ly, on  their  "days  off."  Commerce  and 
travel  In  the  United  States  today  are  not 
simply  an  8-to-5,  week  day  proposition, 
and  administration  of  services  required 
by  the  Government  should  reflect  that 

fact.  .  . 

The  present  regulations  were  estao- 
Ushed  in  1911— when  such  boat  and  air- 
craft travel  was  very  limited.  This  is 
1967  and  I  believe  it  Is  obvious  that  the 
present  regulations  are  unreasonable. 
They  need  to  be  revised. 


FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSO- 
CIATION ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ^^  _^, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
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I  beUeve  wiU  be  of  signlflcant  value  to 
the  whole  structure  of  our  economy.  The 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
Act  of  1967  is  similar  to  legislation  that 
I  sponsored  in  the  89th  Congress,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  90th  Congress  will 
give  this  bill  the  full  and  clear  hearing 

it  d6S6rV6S. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
amends  section  5  of  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Act  of  1933  by  providing  that  Jn 
addition  to  withdrawable  savings  ac- 
counts, a  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation can  raise  capital  by  issuing  guar- 
antee stock  to  its  savers  representing  the 
total  value  of  the  reserve  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  association  would  also  be  per- 
mitted to  sell  an  additional  amount  of 
stock  to  its  shareholders  or  the  general 
public.  This  nonwithdrawable  stock  will 
constitute  additional  reserves  for  losses, 
and  its  owners  will  be  the  last  to  partici- 
pate in  the  event  of  losses. 

In  addition  the  legislation  will  allow 
associations  complete  conversion  privi- 
leges providing  for  conversion  from  State 
to  Federal  charters,  or  Federal  to  State, 
and  conversion  from  mutual  to  capital 
stock  or  vice  versa. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  was 
prompted  by  Congress  when  in  1962  it 
passed  the  Revenue  Act  that  in  effect 
imposed  a  tax  levy  on  the  savings  indus- 
try which  has  materially  affected  the  op- 
erations of  Federal  associations  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  years  ahead. 

Presently,  federally  chartered  associa- 
tions are  organized  exclusively  as  mutual 
institutions  and  must  rely  on  current 
earnings  to  meet  the  cost  of  increased 
reserve  and  tax  requirements.  Since  re- 
serve allocations  are  based  on  the  growth 
of  the  association  there  is  a  practical 
limit  on  the  expansion  of  a  Federal  asso- 
ciation since  the  institution  must  for  all 
practical  purposes  rely  on  current  earn- 
ings to  finance  its  growth.  This  practi- 
cal Inequity  would  be  relieved  in  that 
an  association  would  have  an  additional 
method  to  increase  its  capital. 

A  nimiber  of  major  benefits  would  ac- 
crue from  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
First,  Federal  associations  would  be  given 
a  rightful  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  growth  prospects.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide the  needed  flexibility  to  allow  a  Fed- 
eral association  to  raise  capital  enough 
to  make  It  possible  to  grow  rapidly  when 
the  time  is  right. 

Second,  the  machinery  outlined  in  the 
bill  will  help  in  providing  associations 
with  incentives  for  better  management 
and  more  efBclent  employees.  Those  of- 
ficers connected  with  the  association  and 
own  stock  are  in  a  position  to  increase 
their  own  worth  if  the  quality  of  their 
service  results  in  the  association's  in- 
creased growth  and  profits. 

Third,  stock  corporations  are  more 
easily  explained  and  understood  by  the 
American  public  than  the  type  of  mutual 
Institutions  that  we  now  operate  through. 
It  is  doubly  dififlcult  since  mutual  asso- 
ciations are  really  not  "mutual,"  and  the 
dividends  we  pay  are  really  not  dividends. 
Fourth,  it  will  enable  associations  to 
Increase  their  reserves.  A  stock  associa- 
tion can  better  accommodate  to  regula- 
tions related  to  growth  and  asset  quality. 
They  are  also  more  flexible  in  meet- 


ing the  capital  needs  of  the  communities 
they  serve. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  major  ad- 
vantages that  would  become  reality  if 
this  legislation  is  passed.  As  I  pointed 
out  last,  year  when  I  introduced  a  simi- 
lar version  of  this  bill,  holders  of  more 
than  20  million  savings  accounts  with 
Federal  association*  throughout  the 
United  States  could  receive  the  benefit  of 
a  cash  dividend  if  this  legislation  were 
to  be  adopted  and  all  existing  institutions 
put  the  plan  into  effect.  The  obvious 
benefit  to  the  Nation's  economy  would  be 
far  reaching. 


ON 


THE     PRESIDENT'B     MESSAGE 
OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  enunciated  a  vital  propo- 
sition in  his  message  yesterday  on  older 
Americans  which  I  would  like  to  support 
wholeheartedly.  He  told  us  of  his  con- 
cern for  those  aged  who  are  now  destined 
to  spend  the  final  years  of  their  lives  un- 
der constant  care  and  attention  in  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes.  He  pointed 
out  that  we  can  lighten  the  burden  of 
these  people  through  more  forceful  com- 
munity action  to  provide  services,  not  in 
institutions,  but  in  their  neighborhoods, 
In  their  own  communities. 

Institutions  are  necessary,  important, 
and  vital  for  the  care  of  those  too  sick  or 
feeble  to  help  themselves.  And  they 
should  not  be  burdened  with  citizens  who, 
with  a  little  supporting  service  from  the 
community,  could  be  happy  and  well 
cared  for  in  their  own  homes. 

Every  community  in  the  country  that 
can  afford  to  build  and  support  nursing 
home  beds  can  support  alternative  com- 
munity services.  It  costs  no  more.  In 
himdreds  of  communities  over  the  coun- 
try, home  care  services  are  operating  to 
keep  old  people  out  of  hospitals  at  a  cost 
that  is  a  fifth  or  a  tenth  of  hospital 
costs.  How  much  better  would  it  be  to 
Invest  that  money  that  would  go  Into 
bricks  and  mortar  into  people? 

Imaginative  leadership  in  every  com- 
munity could  provide  meals  to  the  sick 
or  old  at  home,  hot  meals  once  or  twice  a 
day,  and  the  friendly  visitor  who  brings 
the  meal  and  sits  and  chats  for  a  few 
minutes  will  make  the  difference  between 
the  old  person  at  home  and  an  old  person 
in  an  institution. 

Homemaker  services  can  provide 
shopping,  baby  sitting,  cooking,  even 
some  home  nursing  service,  and  keep  old 
people  in  their  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  old  people,  to  lighten  and 
cheer  their  last  years,  to  keep  them  com- 
fortable and  happy,  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  keep  them  out  of 
institutions  and  in  the  community.  We 
can  have  day  hospitals  for  those  who 
need  some  medical  care  or  physical 
therapy,    and    transportation    to    take 
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them  back  and  forth  to  clinics.  We  can 
provide  nursing  care  at  home,  home- 
maker,  and  meal  services. 

The  benefits  will  be  for  all  of  us.  We 
will  rejoice  that  our  old  people — fathers, 
mothers,  aunts,  and  uncles — will  not  be 
lost  in  the  shadows  of  institutional 
neglect.  We  will  provide  increased  op- 
portunities  for  employment  to  workers 
in  the  health  occupations  in  these  rela- 
tively unskilled  services  for  community 
care.  We  will  be  sharing  the  heavy  load 
of  scarce  professional  workers  caught  up 
in  institutional  work,  freeing  them  for 
more  important  duties.  And  we  will  be 
using  the  communities'  moneys  effec- 
tively, efficiently,  and  economically. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  social 
security  benefits  increases  the  President 
has  recommended  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward underpinning  the  security  and  dig- 
nity of  our  older  citizens.  Too  many  of 
them  are  poor,  or  almost  poor.  These  In- 
creases are  a  great  step  toward  bring- 
ing them  up  to  a  realistic  and  decent 
standard  of  living. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics be  allowed  to  meet  this  after- 
noon in  connection  with  its  scientific 
panel  now  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEETING  WITH  SPACE  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  house  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  coming  year  will  be  a  year 
of  significant  achievement  in  our  Na- 
tion's space  program.  It  will  also  be  the 
year  in  which  we  shall  reach  the  peak  of 
our  efforts  In  many  of  the  Important 
projects  being  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

Consequently,  I  have  arranged  for  a 
meeting  for  the  new' Members  of  this 
90th  Congress  to  talk  to  NASA  Admin- 
istrator James  E.  Webb,  Dr.  Wemher  von 
Braun,  one  of  our  astronauts,  and  other 
senior  officials  of  NASA  to  help  them  get 
acquainted  with  the  space  program. 
This  meeting  is  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day. February  1,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  com- 
mittee hearing  room  in  the  Rayburn 
Building. 

We  have  an  Interesting  program 
planned.  Also  there  will  be  an  opportu- 
nity to  ask  any  questions  of  concern 
about  the  space  program.  I  am  sure  that 
those  new  Members  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  first-hand  appraisal 
of  the  program  and  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  meet  these  distinguished  men 
will  find  this  to  be  an  enlightening  and 


memorable  session.     I  urge  all  of  our 
new  Members  to  attend. 

Invitations  are  being  sent  to  the  new 
Members  with  an  agenda  for  the  meet- 
ing.  I  hope  all  of  them  will  come. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  BRADY 
GENTRY 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  for- 
mer colleague,  Brady  Gentry,  passed 
away  on  November  9,  1966.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  this  body  from  Janu- 
ary 1953  to  January  of  1957,  and  volun- 
tarily retired  from  Congress  after  the 
two  terms. 

Even  though  he  was  in  the  House  for  a 
relatively  brief  period,  during  that  time 
he  established  an  enviable  record  as  a 
man  of  strong  convictions,  soimd  think- 
ing, and  courageous  action.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  ability,  and  while  here  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
good  government. 

Born  March  25,  1896,  in  Van  Zandt 
County,  Tex.,  Brady  Gentry  was  edu- 
cated at  East  Texas  State  College  and 
at  Cumberland  University.  He  served 
in  Europe  during  World  War  I,  was  made 
captain  of  infantry,  and  was  gassed 
during  combat.  Gentry  served  as  county 
attorney  of  Smith  County,  Tex.,  then  as 
county  judge,  as  chairman  of  the  Texas 
Highway  Commission  for  a  period  of  6 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Brady  Gentry  was  one 
of  the  most  sincere  and  devoted  states- 
men who  has  ever  served  In  this  body.  He 
left  his  mark  here.  A  bighearted  man, 
he  concerned  himself  with  the  well-being 
of  the  rank  and  file.  The  poor  and  the 
unfortunate  always  found  a  friend  in 
Brady  Gentry.  Many  of  us  were  proud 
to  be  considered  among  his  host  of  per- 
sonal friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Novem- 
ber 11,  1966,  Issue  of  the  Tyler,  Tex., 

Courier-Times: 

Bradt  Qentrt,  Public  Servant 

In  the  death  of  Brady  Gentry,  Tyler  has 
lost  one  of  Us  most  distlngTilshed  public 
servants.  His  achievements  for  the  public 
good  were  numerous  and  on  many  levels, 
from  local  to  national. 

He  was  notably  successful  In  leading  the 
way  to  systems  of  Improved  highways,  flrst 
In  Smith  County  and  then  In  Texas.  He 
was  recognized  as  a  national  authority  on 
highway  administration  and  in  1943  was 
chosen  as  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Highway  Offldals.  Diuing  his  two 
terms  in  Ck>ngress  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Highways  and  Roads. 

The  highway  network  he  developed  In 
Smith  County  has  been  described  as  a  model 
that  served  In  helping  create  the  Texas  sys- 
tem. And  It  was  under  his  direction  as 
chairman  of  the  State  Highway  Commission 
that  the  farm-to-market  road  system  came 
into  being. 


As  a  member  of  the  House  in  Washington, 
be  became  known  as  a  weU  informed  con- 
gressman on  legislative  matters  and  one  who 
dared  vote  his  convictions  regardless  of  party 
lines. 

Shortly  Mr.  Gentry  retired  from  Con- 
gress, Rep.  Clark  Fisher  of  San  Angelo  de- 
scribed him  as  "the  most  interesting  person 
I  have  met  In  Congress  during  the  14  years  I 
have  served." 

Fisher  added :  "Never  a  party  hack  or  nar- 
row party-liner,  Brady  Gentry  always  put 
the  good  of  the  country  ahead  of  poUtical 
considerations  as  he  cast  his  votes.  What 
greater  tribute  can  be  paid  any  man?  His 
stature  rises  high  above  the  run  of  party 
politics  and  back-scratching  techniques." 

Such  qualities  marked  the  career  of  Brady 
Gentry  in  all  levels  of  his  public  service. 
They  earned  for  him  the  high  respect  of  the 
people  over  the  many  years,  including  the 
many  friends  who  now  mourn  his  passing 
from  the  human  scene. 


THE  NONDE- 
m  THE  1968 


HON.  BRADY  GENTRY 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Roberts]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1935, 
as  a  part  of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration I  moved  to  Tyler,  Tex.,  and  first 
became  friends  with  the  then  Coimty 
Judge  Brady  Preston  Gentry.  Judge 
Gentry  later  became  Congressman  Gen- 
try from  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Texas.  He  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
usual men  ever  to  serve  in  Congress. 
Though  a  quiet  man  by  nature,  when  he 
spoke  people  listened,  and  they  learned. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  Ideeds  and  would 
not  hesitate  to  place  principle  above 
party  when  in  his  opinion  the  situation 
called  for  It. 

His  election  to  the  83d  Congress  in 
1952  was  the  crowning  moment  in  an  al- 
ready brilliant  public  career.  He  was  a 
combat  veteran  of  the  First  World  War, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  infantry. 
After  serving  a  term  as  county  attorney 
of  Smith  County,  Tex.,  he  became  coimty 
judge,  serving  from  1931  to  1939.  As 
chairman  of  Texas  State  Highway  Com- 
mission from  1939  to  1945,  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  authorities  on  highways  and 
public  roads. 

In  1954,  the  people  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict reelected  him  to  the  84th  Congress 
over  strong  and  dedicated  opposition, 
thereby  giving  him  a  much  deserved  vote 
of  confidence. 

He  did  not  seek  reelection  at  the  end 
of  his  second  term  of  Congress,  but  re- 
turned to  his  native  Tyler  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  law. 

In  private  life.  Congressman  Gentry 
never  married.  However,  the  number  of 
boys  and  girls  he  helped  to  educate  and 
give  a  start  In  life  Is  untold  and  perhaps 
even  unknown,  except  by  those  who  were 
the  beneficiaries  of  his  benevolence. 

On  November  9,  1966,  he  lost  the  bat- 
tle of  this  life  and  won  the  battle  for 
eternal  life.  East  Texas,  Texas,  and  the 
Nation  win  long  mourn  and  forever  re- 
member Brady  Preston  Gentry. 


TALK  OF  CUTTING 
FENSE  SPENDING 
BUDGET 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  much  talk  of 
cutting  the  nondefense  spending  in  the 
1968  budget.  Some  say.  if  we  do  this  we 
can  avoid  a  tax  increase. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  advocates  of 
this  idea,  I  believe  it  warrants  a  few 
minutes  of  examination.  First,  $4.7  bil- 
lion, the  amount  estimated  to  be  obtained 
by  the  President's  tax  proposal  is  a  very 
large  sum  to  cut  from  nondefense  ex- 
penditures. Where  can  we  get  that 
much?  Obviously,  most  of  it  will  have  to 
come  from  places  where  the  big  money 
Is.    Places  like — 

Agriculture  with  Its  rural  electrifica- 
tion loans,  soil  and  water  conservation, 
loans  and  grants  for  farmers  to  improve 
their  homes  and  to  buy  needed  farm  ma- 
chinery, and  other  programs  designed  to 
raise  the  income  level  of  the  farmer; 

Health,  education,  and  welfare  pro- 
grams, which  means  cutting  back  on 
health  research,  aids  to  schools  and  stu- 
dents, help  for  the  needy,  the  aged,  and 
the  infirm; 

Housing  and  urban  development  pro- 
grams, while  our  communities  are  cry- 
ing out  for  help  to  stem  the  urban  blight 
where  crimes  festers  because  of  poor  liv- 
ing conditions; 

Antipollution  programs  designed  to 
diminish  the  filth  in  our  streams  and 
rivers,  to  abate  smog,  and  bidld  modern 
sanitation  facilities; 

Antipoverty  programs  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  unemployed  and  the  underem- 
ployed; 

And  from  a  lot  of  other  programs 
which  the  Congress  has  authorized  over 
the  years  which  have  helped  to  make  us 
the  great  Nation  we  are. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  our  space 
program  and  the  foreign  aid  programs 
could  be  sharply  slashed.  Perhaps  that 
is  so,  but,  and  it  is  a  mighty  big  but,  you 
just  cannot  cut  enough  out  of  those  pro- 
grams to  make  up  $4.7  billion. 

So  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  it  will  be  easy  to  achieve  a  $4.7 
billion  reduction.  And  when  we  make 
speeches  about  cutting  that  much  out  of 
nondefense  spending  we  should  be  honest 
enough  to  identify  where,  what,  and  by 
how  much  we  would  cut  specific  pro- 
grams. 

NEEDED— AN  UNDERSTANDABLE 
POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenum  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  under- 
standable American  policy  In  Vietnam  Is 
urgently  needed.  We  do  not  have  one — 
or  at  least  If  we  do  it  is  perhaps  the  No. 
1  best  kept  secret  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Many  people  believe  that  our 
participation  in  an  imdeclared  war,  10,- 
000  miles  away  in  Vietnam,  is  the  wrong 
kind  of  war,  at  the  wrong  time  and  in 
the  wrong  place.  Certainly  a  land  war 
on  the  continent  of  Asia  in  a  hostile  en- 
vironment with  a  supply  line  reaching 
halfway  aroimd  the  world  is  the  wrong 
place  in  the  Judgment  of  every  trained 
military  man.  be  he  five-star  general  or 
buck  sergeant. 

But — and  it  is  a  big  "but" — we  are 
now  heavily  committed  by  the  Johnson 
administration  in  Vietnam,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half 
a  million  American  lives.  We  cannot 
now  simply  walk  out  on  these  men.  We 
cannot  now  pull  back  to  enclaves  on  the 
beachheads.  We  cannot  now,  having 
gone  this  far,  say  to  the  Communist  ag- 
gressor, we  will  go  no  farther;  we  will 
sit  here  until  you  negotiate  or  we  are 
destroyed. 

Such  indecisiveness  Is  not  a  policy 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  chaotic  and 
confused,  as  well  as  a  virtual  betrayal 
of  every  man  in  uniform  in  Vietnam.  It 
invites  attrition,  guarantees  eventual  de- 
feat, and  exhibits  to  the  world  a  weak- 
ness In  American  government  which  Is 
the  proper  relationship  of  civilian  politi- 
cal control  over  the  military  in  time  of 
war.  Surely  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
are  not  responsible  for,  and  want  no 
part  of,  the  sometimes  Inadequate  mili- 
tary tactics  that  have  characterized 
much  of  the  American  performance  in 
Vietnam  to  date.  Examples  are  legion, 
but  only  two  need  be  mentioned.  First. 
leaving  the  port  of  Haiphong  unmolested 
while  supplies  used  in  killing  Americans 
are  received  and  handled  on  a  daily  basis 
in  huge  quantities;  and  second,  sending 
the  cream  of  America's  pilots  to  battle 
wlU-o'-the-wlsps  and  jungle  swamps  to 
a  point  where  they  are  publicly  begging 
to  be  given  "half  a  chance  to  win." 

Even  if  we  could  get  our  entire  450.000 
men  back  home  without  a  further  cas- 
ualty we  could  not  abandon  the  coura- 
geous South  Vietnamese  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Vietcong.  Eighty  percent 
of  these  brave  people  voted  for  freedom 
at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb.  We  prom- 
ised them  that  we  would  imderwrite 
their  independence  when  we  should  in- 
stead have  helped  the  French  to  defend 
Vietnam  against  the  Communist  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  on  condition  that  a  timetable 
spell  the  end  of  colonialism  and  assure 
the  eventuality  of  Independence  for  all 
of  Vietnam.  Then  It  was  Prance  in  the 
frontline,  asking  for  our  help  and  we 
said  no.  Now  it  is  us  in  the  frontline, 
virtually  alone,  asking  not  only  the  help 
of  Prance  but  of  the  entire  remaining 
free  world  and  they  say  no. 

Something  must  be  radically  wrong 
with  our  position  in  Vietnam  when  we 
continue  to  fight  on  almost  alone.  What 
is  it? 

With  every  passing  day  of  this  sorry 
war  we  go  further  into  monstrous  debt, 
lose  more  and  more  frontline  planes, 
wear  out  more  and  more  carrier  decks, 


lose  more  and  more  combat  pilots,  sap 
the  reserve  strength  of  more  and  more 
home  based  divisions — all  while  the 
Soviet  Union  grows  relatively  stronger, 
and  the  free  world  is  appalled  that  the 
mighty  America  cannot  even  win  a  war 
In  an  area  no  larger  comparatively  in 
terms  of  world  affairs  than  a  football 
field. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we  cannot  now 
withdraw  with  honor,  and  we  must  not 
condemn  our  loyal  troops  to  slow  attri- 
tion in  the  swamps  by  a  mere  holding 
operation,  there  is  fcut  one  policy  that 
has  validity  at  this  hour,  a  policy  which 
transcends  political  considerations  and 
ought  to  be  supported  by  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike  In  the  interests  of 
getting  this  abominable  war  over  with  as 
soon  as  possible. 

This  policy  Is  for  our  President  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Vietcong  and  to  North 
Vietnam  that  their  continuing  aggres- 
sion against  South  Vietnam  must  be 
stopped.  That  to  do  this  means  to  effec- 
tively cut  off  their  supplies,  and  that  the 
United  States  is  first  declaring  a  blockade 
of  Haiphong  and  if  this  falls  will  block 
the  entranceway  to  Haiphong,  and  if  this 
fails  win,  as  a  last  resort,  destroy  the 
port  facilitiea  at  Hatphong. 

That  the  United  States  will  proceed 
to  destroy  the  airstrips  and  Sam  sites 
of  North  Vietnam  and  that  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  deliberately  locate  these  in 
the  middle  of  civilian  populations,  they 
must  realize  that  this  will  not  shield 
them. 

That  the  United  States  will  not  use 
atomic  weapons,  or  bugs  or  chemicals, 
but  that  the  Independence  of  South  Viet- 
nam will  be  attained  and  a  beachhead 
of  freedom  established  and  maintained 
In  southeast  Asia. 

And,  finally,  that  they  and  the  world 
should  now  know  that  unless  the  Com- 
muiiist  aggression  is  ended  it  will  mean 
such  destruction  of  North  Vietnam  as  is 
necessary  to  win  and  end  this  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  policy  our 
Armed  Forces  and  the  world  can  under- 
stand. Here  is  a  policy  that  will  mean 
independence  for  South  Vietnam.  Here 
with  such  a  policy  will  be  marked  the 
resurgence  of  America's  declining  lead- 
ership in  a  deteriorating  situation.  Here 
is  a  policy  that  will  unite,  inspire  and 
highly  motivate  the  South  Vietnamese 
who  know  so  bitterly  that  the  source  of 
their  scourge  is  North  Vietnam. 

Actually,  there  is  no  other  choice.  The 
demand  to  negotiate  now  falls  on  deaf 
ears.  And  why  not?  For  it  is  we  who 
are  losing  in  Vietnam,  blood  and  billions 
and  staggering  commitments  of  reserves. 

The  Communists  know  this.  It  is  to 
their  advantage  to  keep  us  ohus  com- 
mitted— indefinitely  If  they  can. 

Our  present  indecision  means  just 
this.  It  is  playing  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  It  is  imfair  to  our  troops  and 
downright  deceitful  to  the  concerned 
families  back  home. 

Let  us  lead  in  Vietnam.  Let  us  get 
this  war  over  with.  Let  us  for  once  do 
something  because  it  is  right  and  neces- 
sary and  not  because  it  might  or  might 
not  mean  some  votes  on  some  future 
election  day. 

After  all,  we  are  pn  Ood's  side,  and 


there  can  be  no  greater  cause  than  free- 
dom and  independence  and  eventual 
genuine  peace,  everywhere  In  the  world. 
This  can  never  happen  in  our  lifetime 
if  Communist  aggression  succeeds  In 
South  Vietnam. 


WHICH     WAY     SOCIAL     SECURITY, 
MR.  PRESIDENT? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  tills 
week  I  expect  to  introduce  legislation  to 
improve  benefits  under  social  security 
and  to  provide  automatic  cost-of-living 
increases  whenever  there  are  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  his  message  on  tliis 
general  subject,  there  are  some  state- 
ments in  the  President's  message  that 
ought  not  go  unchallenged. 

Much  of  the  President's  remarks  were 
directed  at  the  problems  of  the  aging  in 
general,  but  even  then  the  President  used 
a  broad  brush  treatment  leaving  an  im- 
plication that  all  our  aging  suffer  from 
such  things  as  "poor  health  facilities, 
inferior  recreation,  and  rehabilitation 
services,"  and  poor  Income. 

The  President  says  social  security 
benefits  today  are  grossly  inadequate  but 
by  failing  to  define  what  he  regards  as 
inadequate  he  leaves  the  impression  that 
the  social  security  system  was  designed, 
of  and  by  Itself,  to  provide  an  "adequate" 
income,  when  in  fact  it  Is  Intended  to  be 
a  floor  and  not  to  relieve  individuals  of 
their  obligation  to  plan,  to  save,  and  to 
supplement. 

He  proposes  including  as  eligible  for 
social  security,  new  classes  of  people 
who  have  never  made  any  contribution 
to  the  system,  and  who  therefore  would 
be  drawing  benefits  rightfully  belonging 
to  others  who  have  contributed  to  the 
system. 

He  proposes  a  substantial  three-step 
increase  in  the  wage  base  and  the  tax 
base  in  spite  of  indications  that  this  is 
unfair  to  millions  of  younger  Americans 
who  under  this  schedule  will  receive  far 
less  in  their  retirement  years  than  they 
contribute  to  the  system.  Also  I  won- 
der whether  he  has  perceived  that  this 
sharp  increase  in  the  wage  base.  Is  a 
penalty  imposed  on  those  employers  who 
pay  higher  wages  for  it  is  they  who  will 
have  to  pay  a  higher  employer's  con- 
tribution, while  employers  whose  wage 
rates  are  low  will  be  rewarded,  tax  wise, 
for  so  doing. 

The  President  suggests  more  rigid  Fed- 
eral standards  for  the  various  States  to 
comply  with,  ignoring  complaints  from 
many  Governors — including  the  Demo- 
crat Governor  of  Missouri — that  States 
should  not  be  forced  into  any  program 
through  Federal  legislation  that  imposes 
upon  its  citizens  additional  State  taxes, 
to  which  they  or  their  elected  represen- 
tatives have  not  consented — see  attach- 
ment. 
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The  President  makes  the  bland  state- 
ment that  before  medicare,  many  older 
Americans  needlessly  suffered  and  died 
because  they  could  not  afford  proper 
health  care.  Such  a  statement  is  pat- 
ently false  and  I  doubt  that  it  can  be 
supported  by  any  responsible  studies.  It 
Is  Indeed  an  old  "bromide." 

The  President  says  that  opportunities 
must  be  opened  to  many  Americans  over 
45  who  are  qualified  and  willing  to  work, 
and  says  we  must  end  arbitrary  age 
limits  on  hiring.  If  the  President  is  to 
practice  what  he  preaches,  he  should 
look  first  at  the  present  hiring  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  for  surely  it 
Is  more  arbitrary  In  this  respect  than 
most  private  agencies.  If  anyone  does 
not  believe  this,  let  them  reach  the  age 
of,  say  50,  and  then  apply  for  normal  civil 
service  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  proposal 
for  an  8-percent  increase  In  benefits  falls 
within  the  framework  of  available  fi- 
nancing without  Increases  in  taxes.  Let 
us  look  at  some  of  the  clianges  which 
show  what  a  problem  this  has  become. 

When  the  program  was  started  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  projections  were 
made  for  a  payout  of  $2  billion  for  the 
year  1967.  The  payout  this  year  will 
total  $26.3  billion. 

When  Uie  program  started,  the  orig- 
inal plans  called  for  a  6-percent  annual 
tax  on  the  first  $3,000  of  income  for  the 
year  1967.  Workers  and  employers  this 
year  will  pay  8.8  percent  on  the  first 
16,600  of  earnings. 

It  was  originally  projected  that  the 
fund  would  take  in  $2.8  billion  dining 
1967.  It  will  actually  take  in  $25.9  bil- 
lion this  year,  $400  million  behind  the 
payout. 

It  was  originally  planned  for  the  trust 
fund  to  hit  $54  billion  this  year.  It  is 
now  at  $23  billion,  less  than  1  year's 
payout. 

Already,  social  security  has  left  the 
present  wage  earner  behind.  The  Tax 
Foundation  points  out  that  a  21-year- 
old  man  putting  in  44  years  of  work,  at 
today's  tax  levels,  will  have  paid  in  $32,- 
496  including  taxes  and  simple  Interest, 
to  the  fund.  Based  on  a  life  expectancy 
of  13  years  after  he  reaches  65,  he  will 
collect  only  $19,704  in  benefits.  This 
difference  will  increase  if  the  President's 
proposals  are  adopted  in  their  present 
form. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Con- 
gress has  two  choices  before  it: 

It  can  pass  responsible  legislation,  to 
raise  the  floor  to  the  new  level  which 
Johnson  inflation  has  made  necessary, 
and  maintain  that  level  by  Incorporating 
"cost-of-living"  increases  thereafter, 
which  require  no  tax  Increase. 

Or,  it  can  destroy  the  very  system  it 
created  by  creating  new  stresses,  by  at- 
tempting to  do  too  much  for  too  few  now 
and  challenging  the  credibility  of  the 
whole  system  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
now  work  and  contribute  to  the  fund. 

I  hope  Congress  will  have  the  wisdom 
and  the  willpower  to  do  the  former  and 
not  the  latter.  Otherwise  we  will  fail 
in  our  obligations  not  only  to  the  older 
citizen,  but  to  all  citizens  who  have  such 
a  vital  stake  in  a  sound  social  security 
program. 


The  article  referred  to  follows: 

(Prom  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader  &  Press, 

Jan.  21, 19671 
New  Clash  WrrH  LBJ— Hkaenes  Wart  of 
"Medicaid" 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Gov.  Warren  E.  Hearnes 
said  Friday  night  he  U  viaiy  and  concerned 
about  the  so-called  "Medicaid"  provUlona  vin- 
der  Title  19  ol  the  Medicare  law. 

He  said  he  has  written  all  members  of 
Congress  from  Missouri  and  all  governors 
about  the  dangers  of  the  costs  to  the  states 
of  the  mandatory  requirements  In  the  bill 
for  care  of  the  medlcaUy  Indigent. 

Hearnes  has  been  critical  of  the  Johnson 
administration  before.  He  was  one  of  two 
governors  who  refused  to  endorse  the  Presi- 
dent's original  request  for  approval  of  his 
Viet  Nam  policies. 

Hearnes,  a  West  Pointer,  said  he  dldnt 
know  enough  about  the  foreign  situation  to 
express  an  opinion. 

Johnson  carried  Missouri  in  1964  but  many 
Democratic  lead»s,  Hearnes  Included,  say 
that  as  of  now  they  doubt  whether  he  could 
carry  It  again. 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  the  Northwest 
Missouri  Press  Association,  the  governor 
noted  that  he  has  recommended  expanded 
medical  care  for  welfare  recipients  costing 
more  than  $33  mUllon  the  first  year. 

"I  know  this  legislative  will  respond  aa 
the  73rd  General  Assembly  did — with  intelli- 
gent benefits  for  more  people,"  he  said. 

"But  the  legislature  and  I  also  must  re- 
member and  always  keep  In  mind  the  finan- 
cial stabUlty  of  the  state  and  the  ability  of 
Missouri  taxpayers  to  meet  the  cost  of  Im- 
proved medical  services — Including  those  di- 
rected by  "ntle  19  to  persons  as  capable  of 
paying  for  hospital  Insurance  and  for  medi- 
cal bills  as  the  average  citizen. 

"I  also  believe,  and  I  repeat  again  tonight, 
that  Missouri — or  any  other  state — should 
not  be  forced  into  any  program  through 
federal  legislation  which  would  impose  upon 
Its  citizens  additional  State  taxes  to  which 
they,  or  their  elected  representatives,  have 
not  consented. 

"I  decry  the  Idea,  and  I  deny  the  theory, 
that  a  state  and  Its  citizens  are  not  capable 
of  determination  as  to  what  Is  most  bene- 
ficial and  most  practical  for  the  neighbors 
they  see  every  day  of  each  week  and  every 
month  of  every  year. 

"I  also  do  not  believe  this  eOort  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government  to  dominate  vital 
programs  is  truly  'creative  federalism'.  I 
furthermore  do  not  believe  such  efforts  push 
outward  the  horizons  of  a  "Great  Society'." 
He  cited  the  federal  government's  demands 
for  highway  beautlficatlon  bills  as  "an  In- 
creasingly common  threat  of  federal  penal- 
ties which  eventually  wear  thin  the  expected 
cooperation  between  state  governnors,  state 
legislatures,  the  federal  aigencles  and  the 
Congress." 

Once  again  he  urged  a  cautious  approach 
to  embracing  the  requirements  of  the  Medic- 
aid law.  Under  present  conditions,  he  said, 
the  "medically  Indigent"  or  "near  needy" 
could  include  a  third  of  Missouri's  popula- 
tion  at  an   astronomical   and  unestlmated 

cost. 

"I  favor  medical  aid  for  those  unable  to 
pay  for  It,"  he  said.  "I  view  dimly  the  pro- 
vision of  state  funds  to  pay  for  medical  aid 
for  those  able  to  face  this  Inevitable  fact  of 
life  with  difficulty — and  this  Includes  most 
of  us  here  tonight." 

He  said  the  record  shows  "that  the  legis- 
lature and  I  are  not  Immune,  callous  or  In- 
nocent of  the  needs  of  those  requiring  medi- 
cal aid,  but  who  lack  funds. 

"But  I  also  do  not  Intend  to  recommend 
unalterable  entrance  Into  full-scale  partici- 
pation In  a  program  which  may  be  altered 
drastically  by  Congress  tomorrow,  next  week 
or  next  month." 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNIFORM 
TIME  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  HALiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks? 

The  SPKAKEB.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dimen- 
sion of  time  has  long  been  a  great  mys- 
tery to  man.  He  has  discovered  that  he 
can  allot  it,  beat  it,  change  it,  devote  it, 
do  It,  gain  it,  have  it,  keep  it,  kUl  it,  make 
it,  mark  it,  occupy  it,  prescribe  it,  race  it, 
serve  It,  spare  it,  take  it.  tell  it.  waste  It. 
and  watch  it.  However  it  was  In  the  area 
of  saving  time  that  tiie  89th  Congress 
concentrated  its  attention  when  it  passed 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966. 

This  act  was  passed  only  after  heated 
debate.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  State's  prerogatives  in  this  area  were 
greatly  curtailed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
act  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  What 
must  be  done  now,  is  to  amend  the  act 
so  as  to  make  it  fair  and  equitable  to  all 
segments  of  Uie  population. 

In  this  regard  and  toward  improving 
the  Uniform  Time  Act,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  submitting  a  bill  whereby  day- 
light saving  time  would  not  commence 
until  the  Simday  following  Memorial  Day, 
and  then  would  cease  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing Labor  Day.  Why  should  not  day- 
light saving  time  begin  when  summer— 
imofflcial — ^begins  for  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  population,  around  Me- 
morial Day,  and  therefore  end  following 
the  last  holiday  of  the  simimer  season, 
which  Is  Labor  Day?  Is  there  any  log- 
ical reason  why  daylight  saving  time 
should  begin  so  early  In  the  spring  and 
end  so  late  in  the  fall?     I  know  of  none. 

Under  the  present  act  in  many  "climes" 
and  time  zones,  children  are  forced  to  go 
to  bed  during  the  school  year  while  the 
light  of  day  still  shines  through  their  bed- 
room windows.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  you,  as  well  as  most  Members  of  this 
body,  are  quite  aware  of  how  difficult 
this  task  is.    Probably  the  only  way  to 
remedy  this  situation  Is  by  the  use  of  a 
ball-bat  or  by  the  use  of  tranquilizers, 
depending  on  the  degree  of  frustration. 
This  problem  is  then  compounded  in  that 
during  certain  parts  of  the  school  year 
these  same  children  must  get  up  in  the 
morning  greeted  by  a  pitch  black  and 
dark  world.    Surely,  there  is  enough  con- 
fusion facing  our  schoolchildren  In  our 
troubled  world  without  adding  anymore. 
Not  only  have  our  children  been  placed 
under  the  adverse  and  confusing  pressure 
of  this  expanded  daylight  saving  time, 
but  so  have  the  remainder  of  the  popula- 
tion.   I  have  received  copies  of  resolu- 
tions from  the  City  Council  of  Carthage, 
Mo.,  the  City  Council  of  Joplln,  Mo.,  and 
the  City  Council  of  Carl  Junction.  Mo., 
requesting  that  daylight  saving  time  be 
confiined  to  the  summer  season  between 
Memorial  Day  and  Labor  Day. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  urgency  of 
this  problem  since  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
April  is  rapidly  approaching.  A  just  and 
equitable  amendment,  like  the  one  I  have 
Introduced,  must  be  acted  upon  at  once. 
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so  that  our  citizens  may  truly  enjoy  our 
Impending  simmier  holiday  season. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take 
time,  to  devote  time,  to  truly  save  time. 


PROVIDING  TAX  INCENTIVES  TO 
ENCOURAGE  INDUSTRY  TO  IN- 
STALL POLLUTION  CONTROL  FA- 
CILITIES 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extrtmeoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  providing  tax  incen- 
tives to  encourage  Industry  to  Install 
pollution  control  facilities.  Our  modem 
Industrial  society  has  produced  great  ad- 
vantages for  all  of  our  citizens,  but  un- 
fortunately air  and  water  pollution  has 
sometimes  been  a  byproduct  of  this  tre- 
mendous progress. 

Private  industry  Is  making  an  attempt 
to  meet  its  responsibilities  in  this  area. 
Their  preventative  self-help  measures 
must  be  an  important  part  of  any  na- 
tional program  to  attack  pollution  of  our 
water  and  atmosphere.  These  Industries 
are  familiar  with  the  specialized  nature 
of  their  various  operations  and  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  installing  antipollution 
devices  in  their  plants.  By  providing  tax 
incentives  to  reduce  the  tremendous  costs 
involved  in  installing  industrial  antipol- 
lution devices,  the  Government  is  enlist- 
ing the  cooperative  efforts  of  those  in- 
dividuals and  concerns  most  able  to  abate 
pollution  of  our  environment  caused  by 
industrial  production. 

In  the  last  Congress,  a  multi-billion- 
dollar  governmental  program  was  en- 
acted in  the  field  of  antipollution.  It 
would  Indeed  be  incongruous  to  enact  a 
governmental  program  of  this  magnitude 
while  failing  to  enlist  the  vast  resources 
of  private  industry  in  an  attack  on  this 
problem. 

Last  fall.  Republicans  led  a  successful 
effort  to  exempt  pollution  control  facili- 
ties from  the  suspension  of  the  7-percent 
Investment  credit.  My  bill  provides  that 
this  7-percent  credit  will  be  doubled  to  a 
total  of  14  percent  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

My  bill  also  provides  that  depreciable 
air  and  water  pollution  control  facilities 
may  be  written  off  currently  or  over  a 
period  of  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  pollution 
in  our  environment  is  becoming  of  in- 
creasing concern  to  all  our  citizens. 
Clear  air  and  pure  water  are  of  vital 
concern  to  our  young  and  the  old  alike, 
the  rich  and  the  poor  together.  The  hour 
is  late  and  the  need  is  great.  I  urge  all 
Members  of  Congress  to  support  my  bill. 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  enacted  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 


and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  who 
yesterday  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Clark  Kerr, 
an  outstanding  educator  who  was  fired 
from  his  position  as  president  of  the 
University  of  California  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan. 

Dr.  Kerr  is  a  native  of  my  home  city 
of  Reading,  the  Sixth  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem. 

We  were  shocked  to  learn  that  this  at- 
tack on  Dr.  Kerr  and  free  education 
could  happen  in  the  once  progressive 
State  of  California 


DR.  CLARK  KERR  HAS  RESPECT  AND 
CONFIDENCE  OF  HOMETOWN 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 


many  years  ago  In  the  Seltz  elementary 
school,  located  on  Prledensburg  road  at  Spook 
lane  In  Pennslde,  which  In  1960  was  the  ad- 
ministration building  lor  the  Mount  Penn- 
Lower  Alsace  Joint  School  System. 

In  September  1958,  she  jovirneyed  to  Cali- 
fornia for  the  inauguration  with  the  new 
university  president's  sister,  Charlotte  Kerr, 
R.N.,  then  director  of  the  Reading  School 
District's  practical  nurses  training  program. 

"Charlotte  Kerr  and  I  had  a  wonderful 
time  at  Berkeley,"  she  said.  "He  (Dr.  Kerr) 
treated  me  like  I  was  somebody.  It  was 
wonderful  to  know  he  hadn't  forgotten  hU 
old  home,  his  friends  and  his  old  teacher." 

In  his  early  school  years.  "Miss  Elba"  re- 
membered Clark  Kerr  as  "a  brilliant  boy  with 
a  capacity  for  comprehension  even  at  an 
early  age.  He  had  a  wonderful  home  back- 
ground. His  parents  were  wonderful  people. 
His  father  (the  late  Samuel  W.  Kerr  of 
Jacksonwald)  taught  for  many  years  at  Read- 
ing High  School." 

She  also  remembered  that  Dr.  Kerr  had 
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Mr.  Speaker    I  include  with  my  re-*  attended  Northeast  Junior  High  School  be- 


marks  a  column  by  John  F.  Walsh  pub 
lished  in  the  Reading  Eagle  of  January 
22: 

Dr.  Clark  Kehr 

(By  John  F.Walsh) 

It  will  be  "old  home  week"  for  Dr.  Clark 
Kerr,  president  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, until  his  ouster  Dy  university  regents 
on  Friday,  when  he  delivers  commencement 
addresses  at  Reading  High  School,  June  8 
and  at  Exeter  High  School  June  9. 

On  these  occasions  the  controversial  ex- 
presldent  of  America's  largest  university  may 
recaU  the  last  commencement  address  he 
made  in  this  area— at  Albright  College  In 
June  1960. 

The  Albright  comBaencement  address 
turned  out  to  be  both  a  triumph  and  a  dis- 
appointment to  Dr.  Ke»r,  a  native  of  Berks 
County,  who  spent  his  boyhood  in  this  area. 

The  disappointment  was  in  the  size  of  the 
audience.  But  this  wa«  beyond  his  control. 
The  heavy  rain  of  the  preceding  day  plus  the 
hot,  hvimld  weather  of  Sunday,  June  5,  1960, 
conspired  to  hold  down  the  attendance  In 
the  Albright  College  Field  House. 

The  triumph  was  In  receiving  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from  Albright  and  In 
seeing  many  old  frlenda.  Including  a  beloved 
elementary  teacher,  sitting  in  the  audience. 

In  introducing  the  hometown  boy  who 
made  good.  Dr.  Harry  V.  Masters,  then  presi- 
dent of  Albright  and  now  president  emeritus, 
asserted:  "For  seven  yeiirs  we  have  made  an 
effort  to  secure  Dr.  Kerr  as  our  commence- 
ment speaker  .  .  .  Dr.  Kerr  Is  a  graduate  of 
Reading  High  School  ...  He  Is  an  out- 
standing educator  .  .  ." 

There  was  happiness,  pride  and  humility 
In  the  clear,  ringing  voice  of  Dr.  Kerr  that 
hot  Sunday  afternoon  as  he  told  the  audi- 
ence: "I  see  before  me  some  former  gradu- 
ates of  Reading  High  Bchool,  a  number  of 
relatives  and  some  friends.  One  of  the 
friends  I  see  Is  'Miss  Elba" — a  model  of  a  de- 
voted teacher. 

"  'Miss  Elba'  (the  former  Elba  Greenawald, 
who  in  1960  as  Mrs.  John  L.  Babb  was  resid- 
ing at  316  S.  17th  St.)  taught  me  for  five 
years  in  a  little,  one-room  schoolhouse  at 
the  end  of  Spook  lane.  She  taught  me  how 
to  read,  but  never  how  to  write." 

After  pausing  for  a  moment,  he  continued, 
with  an  affectionate  chuckle:  "'Miss  Elba' 
told  me  that  if  I  did  not  learn  to  write,  I 
would  never  amount  to  anything." 

But  the  commencement  speaker  did  not  tell 
the  audience  of  his  kindness  to  hla  old  school 
teacher— that  he  not  only  had  visited  her  in 
the  Babb  home  before  the  graduation  exer- 
cises, but  that  "Miss  Elba"  had  attended, 
at  Dr.  Kerr's  Invitation,  his  elevation  to  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  almost  two  years  before. 

This  part  waa  filled  In  for  Walsh  shortly 
after  the  commencemtnt  address  by  "Misa 
Elba."   who  taught  t\x   young   Clark  Kerr 


fore  going  on  to  Reading  High,  where  he  not 
only  was  editor  of  the  school  newspaper,  "The 
Red  and  Black."  but  he  was  graduated  with 
honors  in  1928.  As  for  hi*  writing.  "It  was 
legible,"  she  said. 

As  a  former  honor  student  at  Reading 
High,  It  warmed  the  heart  of  Dr.  Kerr  to  learn 
that  graduates  from  his  old  alma  mater,  who 
comprised  only  a  small  percentage  of  th« 
Albright  student  body,  had  practically  swept 
the  "honor-roll  sweepstakes"  at  the  1960 
commencement. 

Eight  out  of  the  11  Albright  seniors  gradu- 
ating with  honors,  who  filed  past  Dr.  Kerr 
in  black  caps  and  govims  to  pick  up  diplomas, 
were  graduates  of  Reading  High — seven  from 
the  class  of  1956  and  one  of  1948. 

Several  months  after  Dr.  Kerr  delivered  the 
commencement  address  at  Albright,  has  face 
graced  the  front  of  Time  Magazine,  which 
said  of  him  in  part:  ".  .  .  Scholar  Kerr  first 
reached  Berkeley  In  1934  as  a  doctoral  stu- 
dent. He  had  grown  up  on  a  Pennsylvania 
farm  near  Reading,  gone  to  a  one-room 
school.  Clark's  farmer-father  had  an  aca- 
demic bent  himself.  First  of  his  Scots-Irish 
line  to  go  to  college  (Franklin  and  Marshall), 
Samuel  Kerr  spoke  Latin.  Greek.  German, 
French  and  owned  a  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Berlin.  He  spent  his  life  rais- 
ing apples,  and  his  after  hours  stimulating 
and  rolling  young  minds.  Recalls  Clark:  'He 
believed  that  nothing  should  be  unanimous. 
If  he  found  everybody  else  for  something 
he'd  be  against  It  on  principle."  " 

There  will  be  some  sad  and  some  happy 
memories  facing  Dr.  Clark  Kerr  when  he  re- 
turns to  Berks  In  June  to  deliver  commence- 
ment addresses.  His  sister,  Charlotte,  who 
died  In  May  1965,  is  now  gone,  but  "Miss 
laba,"  who  now  lives  with  her  husband  at 
117  E.  Main  St.,  Fleetwood,  hopes  to  be  on 
hand  to  greet  her  star  pupil  once  again. 
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PAY  REFORM  IN  H.R.  3383 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Pub- 
lic Law  68  was  enacted  in  1955.  it  was 
the  first  attempt  at  a  complete  reclassi- 
fication of  postal  positions.  Since  it  was 
necessary  to  place  the  law  into  effect  in 
a  short  time,  many  Inequities  were  cre- 
ated. In  addition,  many  factors  are  now 
present  that  were  not  forseeable  in  1955. 
This  is  especially  true  of  such  Items  as 
automation  and  mechanization,  as  well 


as  a  new  concept  in  employee  manage- 
ment relations. 

It  is  also  true  that,  in  1955,  the  prin- 
ciple of  comparability  was  not  consid- 
ered. An  example  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
the  top  salary  for  foreman — level  7 — was 
more  than  $1,000  less  than  the  average 
salary  for  first-line  supervisors  in  in- 
dustry. It  was  not  until  1962  when 
Public  Law  87-793  was  enacted  that  the 
principle  of  comparability  became  law. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  bring  about 
comparability  through  reclassification. 
All  levels  are  raised  except  levels  1, 2.  and 
20.  Since  the  studies  show  that  levels 
1  and  2  have  attained  comparability, 
they  are  retained  in  the  same  levels. 
Level  20  employees,  who  are  now  the 
regional  directors  in  the  15  regions,  are 
retained  in  that  level  since  the  ceiling  of 
the  postal  field  service  schedule  has  just 
about  reached  the  floor  of  executive 
levels. 

This  bill  would  increase  all  other  po- 
sitions by  one  salary  level.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  new  salary  chart  increasing 
the  salaries  by  5  percent.  This  combi- 
nation will  bring  about  actual  compara- 
bility in  most  positions. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  in 
cases  where  revenue  units  are  important 
in  evaluating  a  position,  credit  should  be 
given  for  mail  received  without  postage 
from  Government  agencies  and  the  mil- 
itary services. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  1-year  step 
Increases  through  all  steps  instead  of 
being  limited  to  the  first  seven  steps. 
Under  the  present  conditions  with  3-year 
intervals  above  step  7,  many  employees, 
especially  those  promoted,  can  never 
reach  the  top  step. 

This  bill  would  also  make  it  manda- 
tory to  pay  higher  level  pay  for  employ- 
ees detailed  to  higher  level  positions,  be- 
ginning with  the  first  day  of  such  detail. 
The  Post  OflBce  Department  has  signed 
agreements  with  the  rank  and  file  or- 
ganizations under  which  many  positions 
are  listed  where  the  higher  level  salaries 
are  paid  immediately  upon  such  detail. 
This  should  be  extended  to  all  positions 
since  it  was  never  intended  that  employ- 
ees should  work  in  higher  level  positions 
for  the  lower  level  pay. 

This  bUl  is  not  basically  a  salary  in- 
crease, but  is  intended  to  comply  with 
Public  Law  87-793  which  states  that  sal- 
aries should  be  comparable  with  similar 
salaries  in  industry  and  does  not  state 
that  such  adjustments  should  not  be 
brought  nearer  than  the  present  1,  2.  or 
3  years  behind  actual  comparability. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
W.  McCORMACK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ctlahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this 
House  who  have  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing with  John  McCormack  know  and  ap- 
preciate  the   magnificent   accomplish- 
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ments  he  has  made  not  only  on  behalf  of 
the  House  but  of  our  beloved  country. 
Those  who  do  not  actually  serve  from  day 
to  day  with  our  beloved  Speaker  can  have 
no  conception  of  the  affection  in  which 
he  is  held  by  Members  of  the  House  or  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  earned  our  grati- 
tude and  admiration.  It  was  heartening 
for  me  to  learn  from  the  January  19 
issue  of  the  South  Boston  Gazette  that 
his  lifelong  neighbors,  his  hometown,  If 
you  please,  share  oii^  love  and  admiration 
for  him.  Those  who  know  John  McCor- 
mack best  appreciate  him  most. 

Under  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
obtained,  I  insert  the  South  Boston 
Gazette's  article.  The  tribute  to  our  be- 
loved Speaker,  written  by  WiUiam  H. 
Flam^an,  follows: 

South  Boston's  Spirit  or  75 
(By  William  H.  Flanagan) 

In  the  process  of  writing  a  book  tentatively 
titled  "Everything  Is  Politics",  mounds  of 
material  have  been  gathered  relative  to  the 
sterling  qualities  Imbedded  In  the  character 
of  our  town's  most  outstanding  holders  of 
high  office. 

It  is  the  author's  desire  to  have  the  fore- 
word In  that  history  written  by  the  one  whom 
he  most  admires  as  our  town's  leader  of 
leaders  in  our  nation's  capital. 

Our  number  one  statesman  could  have 
been  Mayor,  Governor,  United  States  Senator, 
Cabinet  Member  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Passing  up  all 
these  opportunities  for  advancement,  he  un- 
selfishly chose  to  continue  his  career  by  ren- 
dering outstanding  service  In  the  office  to 
which  his  Immediate  neighbors  had  elected 
him  almost  four  decades  ago. 

The  advisor  to  five  of  our  Presidents,  and 
confidante  of  four,  Is  but  two  of  the  high 
honors  that  he  has  Justifiably  attained.  He 
had  first  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  his  colleagues  in  both  parties. 

He  soon  became  the  northern  protege  of 
the  southern  Speaker  of  the  Hovise,  an  un- 
heard of,  improbable,  and,  up  to  that  time 
Impossible  alliance  of  trust  between  two  of 
the  same  party  whose  members'  togetherness 
had  been  In  name  only. 

He  became  Chairman  of  Committees  that 
successfully  launched  legislation  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  benefiting  many,  and  far 
in  advance  of  all  others. 

As  another  great  American  once  said  "Lets 
look  at  the  record" : 

A  truly  Self-made  man.  U.S.  Army  Vet- 
eran, member  of  Mass.  and  Federal  Bars 
when  but  a  youth,  elected  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  on  May  1.  1917.  served 
through  1918;  elected  to  the  Mass.  House  of 
Representatives  on  Nov.  2  1920;  elected  to 
the  Mass.  Senate  on  Nov.  7.  1922.  served 
through  1926,  the  last  two  years  as  his 
party's  floor  leader. 

On  Nov.  6.  1928,  he  was  elected  a  Miember 
of  Congress.  On  that  same  day  he  waa 
chosen  to  flU  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
deceased  predecessor,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  waa  elected  to  serve  a  full  term  begin- 
ning the  following  January.  His  constitu- 
ents. In  their  wisdom,  have  kept  him  there 
ever  since. 

In  1956.  without  lifting  a  finger,  he  easily 
won  his  i>arty'B  nomination  as  his  Com- 
monwealth's favorite  son  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  Yet.  once  again  he  dis- 
claimed any  ambition  to  aspire  for,  what  to 
others,  would  be  higher  office. 

Time  has  proved  him  right.  He  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  more,  for  the  people,  as 
Whip,  Majority  Leader  and  Speaker  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  than  any 
previous  holder  of  those  offices. 

He  has  been,  and  continues  to  be  a  work- 
horse for  his  country.  At  75  years  of  age 
he  has  more  vigor  than  most  men  twenty- 


five  years  younger.  All  his  waking  hours  are 
working  hours.  He  Is  the  "Man  of  the  Cen- 
tury" to  the  youth,  the  aged,  the  sick,  the 
veterans,  the  poor  and  the  workers. 

The  first  Catholic  Speaker  of  the  House,  a 
tower  of  strength  In  1963  and  1964  when  but 
one  heartbeat  away  from  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States,  and  now.  second  In  line 
for  that  world's  most  powerful  office. 

This  writer  has  no  doubt  that  if  a  vacancy 
occiirred  In  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  Qrst  man 
to  whom  our  President  would  offer  the  posi- 
tion would  be  he  who  has  FAME  in  bis  name, 
our  own  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 


INSURANCE  AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS 
FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
FLOOD  VICTIMS 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  HJl.  3244  to  amend 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide 
for  a  national  program  of  flood  insur- 
ance. 

In  my  district,  basically  an  agricul- 
tural area,  while  we  are  blessed  by  the 
good  Lord  in  terms  of  climate  and  usually 
excellent  crop  growing  conditions,  we 
are  also,  on  the  other  hand,  prone  to  lose 
much  by  national  disasters.  Last  year 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, my  congressional  district  was 
barely  missed  by  Hurricane  Inez.  While 
the  bnmt  of  the  damage  was  borne  by 
Mexico,  it  is  not  always  thus.  Had  Inez 
swept  a  little  farther  north  through 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  there  would  be  the 
same  devastation,  the  same  wake  of  ruin, 
as  has  hit  my  district  during  other  hurri- 
canes that  did  not  miss — as  has  hit  many 
other  areas  throughout  our  great  coim- 
try.  Many  of  us  here  in  the  Congress, 
especially  those  of  us  who  represent  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  districts,  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  need  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  a  national  program  of  flood  in- 
surance to  help  these  areas  get  back  on 
their  feet.  Indeed,  I  believe  all  of  us  in 
the  Congress  realize  adoption  of  such 
legislation  would  be  a  step  toward  relief 
to  flood  victims  presently  unable  to  se- 
cure adequate  insurance,  and  as  such  is 
desperately  needed. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  my  biU  will  provide  a 
base  for  reasonable  and  responsible  cor- 
rective measures  which  may  be  looked 
upon  favorably  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues and  will  ultimately  provide  an 
adequate  fiood  disaster  insurance  pro- 
gram on  a  nationwide  scale. 


CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 
(1895-1966) 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
recently  this  country  lost  one  of  its  emi- 
nent servants — a  man  of  great  wisdom, 
a  man  of  great  sweetness,  and  of  deep 
understanding,  not  only  of  us  here  in 
America,  but  of  people  in  other  countries. 

I  was  associated  with  him  for  a  great 
many  years,  particularly  in  the  School 
for  Advanced  International  Studies, 
which  he  started. 

Chris  Herter  was  a  man  we  all  loved 
and  whom  we  can  ill  spare.  He  was  a 
great  sufferer  so  that  even  though  we 
miss  him  tragically,  we  are  so  glad  that 
he  Is  relieved  of  the  anguish  and  pain 
and  the  horror  that  he  was  really  going 
through,  with  a  smile  on  his  face— al- 
ways kind,  tdways  gentle — but  firm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks, the  remarks  made  by  Dean 
Francis  O.  Wilcox  before  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies  in 
Washington  on  January  5,  1967: 
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Chkistian  a.  HnTXR  (1885-1966) 
(BemarkB  made  by  Dean  PrancU  O.  WUcox 
loefore  the  Faculty  and  students  ol  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  Inter- 
nattonal  Studies,  In  Washington  on 
January  5, 1967) 

We  have  come  together  today  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  great  American  whose  life  and 
works  constructively  and  helpfully  affected 
the  lives  of  mUUons  of  people  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Moat  of  you  are  aware  of  the 
splendid  contribution  Christian  A.  Herter 
made  to  the  public  service,  to  hU  state  and 
his  nation,  and  to  the  cause  of  world  order. 
Some  of  you  may  not  know  about  his  Indis- 
pensable role  In  the  creation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  School  of  Advanced  Interna- 
tional Studies. 

Chris  Herter's  record  of  public  service  is 
almost  without  parallel  In  our  time.  It  In- 
cludes a  short  period  with  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, duty  under  Herbert  Hoover  with  the 
European  Refugee  Council,  service  In  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  ten  years  as  Rep- 
resentative from  that  state  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  four  years  as  Governor. 
Ave  years  as  Under  Secretary  and  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  more  recently  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  In  charge  of  our 
trade  negotiations. 

Rare  qualities  of  covirage.  Imagination, 
hiunan  understanding  and  Integrity  were 
brought  by  Christian  Herter  to  all  these 
tasks.  In  Europe  he  earned  the  respect  and 
aifectton  of  thousands  of  refugees  whom  he 
helped  and  befriended.  As  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  was  among  those  prl- 
marUy  responsible  for  the  successful  launch- 
ing and  Implementation  of  the  Marshall 
Plan.  As  Governor  of  Massachusetts  he 
earned  a  reputation  for  good  government 
and  for  leadership  based  upon  high  moral 
principles.  Doirlng  his  terms  as  Under  Sec- 
retary and  Secretary  of  State,  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world,  he  made  many  Im- 
portant decisions  which  advanced  human 
liberty  and  promoted  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 

Chris  Herter  had  the  rare  good  fortxme  to 
live  during  one  of  the  most  exciting  eras  of 
our  nation's  history.  As  President  Johnson 
has  said :  his  career  "spanned  a  period  which 
saw  this  Nation  emerge  from  a  century  of 
Isolation  to  take  a  place  in  the  leadership  on 
the  world  scene. 

"Prom  the  day  In  1916  when  he  took  up  a 
poet  as  attache  In  the  American  Embassy 
In  Berlin,  to  the  letwlershlp  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  negotiations  to  expand  and  Uberallze 
world  trade — ^whlch  he  was  exercising  to  the 
day  of  his  death — he  participated  In  the 
events  of  our  time  and  shaped  them." 


His  vision  and  his  Imagination  led  him  to 
recognize  early  In  World  War  II  the  vital  role 
the  United  States  would  Inevitably  play  In 
world  affairs.  To  enable  coming  generations 
of  Americans  to  help  meet  these  vast  new  re- 
sponsibilities, he  took  the  lead  in  establish- 
ing the  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  here  in  the  Nation's  capital.  With 
this  new  and  exciting  idea  he  went  from  one 
corporation  to  another  seeking  the  funds 
necessary  to  achieve  his  obJecUve.  He  was 
successful  in  raising  $500,000  in  pledges  to  be 
paid  over  a  flve-year  period,  and  in  1944  the 
doors  of  the  new  School  were  opened  for 
business.  Incidentally,  I  believe  it  is  ac- 
curate to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
people  in  this  coimtry  to  secure  substantial 
corporation  support  for  an  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

In  those  early  days  the  School's  Advisory 
Council,  under  Mr.  Herter's  able  chairman- 
ship, met  every  week.  They  approved  the 
budget  of  the  School,  watched  over  faculty 
appointments,  and  Were  In  almost  dally 
touch  with  the  School's  aotlvltles.  When 
the  furnace  blew  up  the  staff  Immediately 
called  Mr.  Herter  for  Help.  His  prestige  and 
Infiuence  had  to  be  put  on  the  line  in  order 
to  secure  the  high  priority  materials  needed 
to  repair  the  furnace  in  a  war-time  economy. 
This  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
School— although  interrupted  by  his  periods 
of  service  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and 
later  as  Secretary  of  State — continued  until 
last  Friday  afternoon  when  he  signed  a  num- 
ber of  letters  on  behalf  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. During  the  last  two  months  he  visited 
three  potential  donors  in  the  Washington 
area  seeking  funds  for  the  completion  of  o\ir 
library  on  the  seventh  floor  and  for  two 
endowed  chairs.  I  am  hopeful  that  these 
three  vUlts  wlU  bring  the  School  at  least  a 
million  dollars  in  endowmient  funds — support 
that  we  sorely  need  to  meet  the  ever-Increas- 
ing costs  of  graduate  education. 

I  recall  vividly  on«  incident,  in  which  I 
was  personally  involved,  that  demonstrated 
Mr.  Herter's  continulBg  Interest  in  our  pro- 
gram. Early  in  1960.  while  I  was  serving  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Milton  Eisen- 
hower invited  me  to  become  the  Dean  of  the 
School.  I  went  to  Mr.  Herter  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  State  to  seek  his  advice  about 
leaving  the  State  Department.  Since  I  am 
a  rather  vain  person.  I  assumed,  of  course, 
that  he  would  insist  that  I  remain  In  the 
Department  In  order  to  help  him  discharge 
his  heavy  responsibilities  there.  Quite  the 
contrary!  When  I  told  him  what  was  on  my 
mind  he  threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed : 
"Wonderful!  That's  a  great  school  and  I'm 
delighted  you're  going  to  be  associated  with 
It."  My  chagrin  subsided  somewhat  when  I 
discovered  the  long-range  interest  he  had  in 
the  School  and  its  wofk. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  Mr. 
Herter's  deep  dedication  to  the  task  of  train- 
ing young  people  in  the  vital  field  of  diplo- 
macy and  International  relations.  During 
his  career  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  he  wa«  Instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  a  number  of  Important  reforms  in 
the  Foreign  Service.  Later  he  served  as 
Chairman  of  at  least  two  Important  na- 
tional commissions  created  for  the  purpose  of 
analyzing  our  Foreign  Service  and  prescrib- 
ing training  programs  for  young  people  in- 
terested in  careers  In  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  well  had  tre- 
mendous admiration  for  his  will  to  carry  on 
and  serve  his  country  despite  the  palnfu! 
arthritis  that  constantly  assailed  him.  His 
crutches  were  his  ever-present  companion' 
diiring  his  later  years,  but  he  accepted  them 
as  gracefully  as  any  person  possibly  could. 
When  he  made  spetches  he  delivered  them 
sltUng  down,  and  he  consumed  more  Buf- 
ferln  tablets  in  one  day  than  most  of  us  find 
it  necessary  to  take  in  a  year.  Never  once 
did  I  hear  him  complain.    His  thoughts  al- 


ways seemed  to  be  centered  on  more  impor- 
tant matters. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  I  could  pay  to 
any  man  Is  to  say  that  he  Is  a  gentleman. 
Chris  Herter  was  certainly  a  gentleman  in 
every  sense  of  that  word.  He  was  thoughtful 
and  considerate  of  others  and  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  doing  what  he  could  to  promote 
the  welfare  ol  the  common  man.  His  kindly 
smile  and  his  warm  and  friendly  mamier 
endeared  him  to  all  those  who  knew  him  well. 
He  was  always  willing  to  listen  with  patience 
and  respect  to  points  of  view  that  differed 
from  his  own.  He  approached  life  with  a 
humility  that  was  refreshing,  an  interest  la 
human-kind  that  was  inspiring,  and  a  co- 
operative spirit  that  was  reassuring,  with 
the  help  of  a  charming  and  devoted  wife  he 
carved  an  enviable  place  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  his  countrymen. 

In  one  ol  his  most  beautiful  poems,  Wil- 
11am  Cullen  Bryant  has  reminded  lis  that  we 
should — 
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"So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to 

Join 
The  iiuiumerable  caravan  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall 

take 
Hla  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged    to   his   dungeon,   but,   sustained 

and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  that  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About    him,    and    lies    down    to    pleasant 

dreams." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christian  Her- 
ter has  lived  the  kind  of  life  that  wUl  enable 
him  to  approach  his  God  with  the  serenity  ol 
spirit  and  the  unfaltering  tnist  about  which 
William  Cullen  Bryant  and  the  psalmlsU  of 
the  Old  Testament  have  written  so  beauti- 
fully. 

When  one  for  whom  we  have  great  admira- 
tion and  affection  is  taken  from  our  mldat 
It  is  only  natural  that  we  should  give  way 
to  sorrow.  Yet  when  that  Individual  has 
lived  a  rich  and  full  life,  when  he  has,  by  his 
thoughtfulness  and  his  good  deeds,  helped 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place  for  us  all. 
then  we  should  rejoice  that  we  have  been 
privileged  to  share  his  friendship.  We  should 
express  our  gratitude  for  the  splendid  con- 
trtbution  he  has  made  to  the  well-being  ot 
his  fellow  man  and  to  the  cause  of  peace 
among  the  nations.  There  can  be  no  finer 
achievements  than  these. 

Despite  his  many  contributions  to  our  na- 
tional life,  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  long 
run  the  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  will  stand  as  the  greatest  monument 
to  the  imagination,  the  idealism  and  the 
ability  to  Christian  A.  Herter.  Inspired  by 
his  friendship  and  his  devotion  we  shall  do 
our  utmost  here  at  SAIS  to  meet  the  high 
standards  he  would  want  us  to  maintain  and 
to  move  towards  the  goals  he  helped  us 
establish.  Certainly  the  thousands  of  young 
people  who  will  graduate  from  this  institu- 
tion in  the  future— and  who  will  move  into 
the  vital  field  of  international  relations- 
could  do  no  better  than  to  try  to  emulate 
those  splendid  qualities  which  characterized 
his  life  and  works. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  in  the  tribute 
of  an  admiring  heart  to  the  memory  ol 
the  late  Honorable  Christian  Herter.  I 
was  enriched  by  his  personal  friendship 
and  our  association  in  the  Congress.  No 
Secretary  of  State  was  ever  closer  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  A  former  member  of  our  com- 
mittee we  felt,  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
State  and  came  before  us.  that  he  was 
still  one  of  us.  When  he  came  to  the 
high  office  of  Secretary  of  State  he  was 


not  in  the  best  of  health,  and  In  the 
later  months  of  his  administration  he 
was  painfully  crippled  up,  but  he  per- 
formed his  duties  with  the  same  high 
order  of  ability,  mental  grasp  and  dedi- 
cation that  had  marked  his  long  and 
brilliant  public  career.  Christian  Herter 
followed  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  whose 
Influence  in  foreign  policy  was  all  power- 
ful, and  his  tenure  of  the  office  was  rela- 
tively brief  and  his  health  was  not  good: 
toward  the  end  the  pain  must  have  been 
unbearable.  Under  other  circumstances 
Christian  Herter  well  may  have  gone 
down  In  history  as  one  of  our  greatest 
Secretaries  of  State. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  profound  sadness 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  public 
servants  of  this  or  any  century.  Chris- 
tian Herter  brought  humlUty.  courage. 
Intelligence,  and  distinction  to  every  of- 
fice he  held — from  the  State  legislature 
in  Massachusetts  to  Secretary  of  State. 
When  lesser  men  would  have  chosen  to 
let  the  arduous  duties  of  public  service 
pass  him  by.  Christian  Herter  without 
fall  rose  to  the  challenge  of  poUtlcal  and 
administrative  duty. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Chris  Herter  from  time  to 
time  during  his  public  career.  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  City  Com- 
mittee of  Lowell,  Mass..  when  he  ran 
for  Oovemor  and  had  the  honor  to  in- 
troduce him  to  my  friends  in  that  com- 
munity. 

I  always  admired  his  statesmanship, 
never  more  so  than  when  after  a  difficult 
term  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  he  once  again  re- 
sponded to  his  President's  call  and  took 
up  the  post  of  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Christian  Herter  exemplified  what  Is 
best  in  a  public  man;  he  was  a  warm 
and  humble  private  man  as  well.  We  all 
join  his  fine  family  in  mourning  his 
passing. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition 
to  what  I  have  already  said  about  our 
late  beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Christian  A.  Herter,  I  wish  to  present 
the  following  newspaper  account: 

[Prom  the  Gloucester   (Mass.)   Dally  Times, 
Jan.  3,  19671 

Herter  Joined  Manchester  in  Many 
sxtmmer  evznts 

Manchester. — Former  Secretary  of  State 
and  Massachusetts  Governor  Christian  A. 
Herter,  71,  who  died  Friday  evening  at  his 
home  in  Washington,  D.C..  was  a  longtime 
summer  resident  of  this  town.  He  had  a 
house  on  Proctor  St. 

Before  he  became  Secretary  of  State  he 
took  part  in  commvuilty  activities  In  the 
Bummer,  and  many  residents  had  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  him. 

One  year  he  was  the  speaker  at  the  50th 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  Manchester 
Club.  He  has  ridden  in  parades  and  ap- 
peared at  many  events. 

A  five-term  congressman  before  he  upset 
the  Democrat  Paul  A.  Dever  In  the  1952 
gubernatorial  race,  Herter  was  a  special  aide 
to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  on  trade 
negotiations  since  1962. 

The  son  of  ex-patrlate  artists,  he  was  born 
in  Paris  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College. 
He  later   helped   Herbert   Hoover   with   the 


American    Relief    Administration    following 
World  War  I. 

Widely  recognized  for  his  organizational 
skin  while  in  Congress,  Herter  was  noted  for 
combining  "the  organizational  and  Investi- 
gational ability  of  Hoover  with  the  humane 
mtemational  outlook  of  Wendell  Wllltie." 

He  was  among  those  who  Influenced  Gen. 
Elsenhower  to  run  for  the  presidency  in  1952 
and  four  years  later  turned  aside  a  move- 
ment led  by  Harold  Stassen  to  make  him 
vice  president.  Herter  nominated  Richard 
M.  Nixon  at  the  1956  Republican  convention. 

After  Herter  turned  down  a  chance  to  run 
for  a  third  term  as  governor  In  1956,  he  be- 
came undersecretary  of  state  to  John  Foster 
Dulles,  succeeding  DuUes  upon  his  death. 

Herter  served  as  Secretary  of  State  for  21 
of  the  stormiest  months  In  post-World  War 
II  history.  There  was  the  U-2  Incident,  the 
emergence  of  Communism  In  Cuba,  Niklta 
Khrushchev's  visit  to  the  United  Nations  and 
riots  in  Japan  which  forced  President  Elsen- 
hower to  cancel  a  proposed  visit. 

In  1962,  he  accepted  the  special  trade  ne- 
gotiations post  from  President  Kennedy  and 
had  stayed  at  the  post  until  his  death. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  life,  character,  and  services  of  our 
late  beloved  colleague.  Christian  Herter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  TRICONTINENTAL 
CONFERENCE 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
recent  Republican  conference  for  new 
House  Members,  held  at  Airlie  House  in 
Warrenton,  one  of  the  specialists  who 
addressed  us  was  Mr.  Richard  V.  Allen, 
senior  staff  member  and  editor  of  the 
Yearbook  on  International  Communist 

Affairs. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Allen,  pursuing  further  the  topic  of 
the  increasing  Communist  activity  in 
Latin  America.  He  enclosed  a  perti- 
nent report  on  the  significance  of  the 
Tricontinental  Conference,  a  report 
which  has  received  all  too  scant  publicity 
in  our  country.  This  report,  which  is 
of  interest  to  all  of  us,  follows: 

Special  OAS  CoMMrrrEX  Rbcommends 
Measores  Against  Communism 

Washington.  D.C.  (PAU). — The  CouncU  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) 
approved  a  resolution  expressing  Its  thanks 
for  the  report  submitted  by  Its  Special  Com- 
mittee responsible  for  study  of  the  First  Tri- 
continental  Conference  and  its  projections, 
and  resolved  to  transmit  the  report  to  the 
member  states  and  to  authorl2!e  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  OAS  to  send  It  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  resolution  also  urges  the  member 
states,  on  the  basis  of  the  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations and  In  accordance  with  their 
respective  national  constitutions  and  laws,  to 


take  the  measures  necessary  to  counteract 
the  policy  of  Intervention  and  aggression 
emanating  from  the  Havana  conference. 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  OAS  Coun- 
cil concluded  that  the  Tricontinental  Con- 
ference marks  a  new  stage  In  communist 
world  strategy,  with  the  creation  of  perma- 
nent organizations  aimed  primarily  at  pro- 
viding support  to  armed  subversive  move- 
ments. In  order  to  bring  about  the  over- 
throw ol  existing  governments  and  estab- 
lish communist  governments  dependent  up- 
on  extracontinental   communist  powers. 

The  Special  Committee,  presided  over  by 
Ambassador  Juan  Bautlsta  de  Lavalle  of 
Peru,  was  established  In  accordance  with 
Resolution  I  of  the  Eighth  Meeting  of 
Consultation,  held  in  Punta  del  Este,  Uru- 
guay, in  January  1962.  That  resolution  re- 
quested the  Council  "to  maintain  all  neces- 
sary vigilance,  for  the  purpose  of  warning 
against  any  acts  of  aggression,  subversion, 
or  other  dangers  to  peace  and  security,  or 
the  preparation  of  such  acta,  resulting  from 
the  continued  Intervention  of  Slno-Sovlet 
powers  in  this  hemisphere,  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  governments  of  the 
member  states  with  respect  thereto.'"  Other 
Committee  members  are  the  representatives 
of  Argentina,  Colombia,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Panama,  and 
the  United  States. 

The  study  states  that  the  Conference  was 
"Inspired,  organized,  and  directed  at  the 
initiative  and  with  the  active  support  of  the 
governments  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Commu- 
nist China,  and  Cuba,  together  with  other 
communist  governments  and  certain  non- 
communist  governments  cooperating  with 
this  movement." 

The  interest  of  these  governments  In  the 
Conference,  the  study  adds,  "was  demon- 
strated by  the  composition  of  their  delega- 
tions, which  was  made  up  of  government  of- 
ficials, representatives  of  official  parties,  and 
other  persons  Intimately  connected  with 
these  governments  .  .  ."  Of  the  82  delega- 
tions attending  the  Conference,  the  most 
niunerous  and  active  were  those  of  Cuba 
(41  members),  the  Soviet  Union  (40).  Com- 
munist China  (34),  and  the  United  Arab 
RepubUc  (21). 

The  permanent  organizations  cited  by  the 
study  are  the  Afro -Asian -Latin  American 
Peoples'  Solidarity  Organization  (AALAPSO), 
with  Its  Executive  Secretariat  and  a  planned 
"Liberation  Conunlttee,"  and  the  Latin 
American  Solidarity  Organization  (LASO), 
with  Its  Organizing  Committee,  all  based  in 
Havana,  which  were  created  for  the  purpose 
of  fomenting,  assisting,  and  coordinating 
subversive  movements,  with  the  participa- 
tion of  "national  committees"  In  each  coun- 
try. The  report  also  mentions  the  Second 
Tricontinental  Conference,  scheduled  to 
meet  in  Cairo  in  1968,  In  order  to  formalize 
the  defirUtlve  structure  of  the  AALAPSO. 

The  study  states  that  aid  provided  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Communist  China,  and  other 
communist  countries  to  these  subversive 
movements,  with  Cuba  as  the  principal  base 
In  this  hemisphere.  Is  nothing  new;  what  Is 
new  is  "the  declaration  of  this  mterventlon- 
Ist  policy,  so  openly  expressed;  the  Identifi- 
cation of  major  targets  and  final  objectives, 
so  clearly  stated;  and  even  more  Important, 
the  creation  of  an  organization  to  give  this 
effort  an  aspect  of  tricontinental  support  and 
to  serve  as  a  coordinating  body,  not  only  for 
the  assistance  provided,  but  also  for  direct- 
ing the  various  subversive  movements  in  the 
form  of  a  united  struggle  on  the  three  con- 
tinents." It  describes  this  movement  and 
the  Conference  as  "a  new  Instrument  of 
communist  Imperialism.  .  .  ." 

The  aggressive  and  interventionist  char- 
acter of  the  Conference,  the  study  continues, 
is  revealed  by  the  "strong  attacks  against 
numerous  free  countries  on  all  continents 
and  against  many  international  organiza- 
tions," such  as  the  Organization  of  American 
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states  (OAS),  the  United  Nations  (UN),  the 
"Organisation  Commune  Afrlcalne  et  Mala- 
gache"  (OCAM).  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO),  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  (SEATO).  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, the  World  Bank  (IBRD),  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  (IMP)  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  (IDE).  The 
study  also  cites  24  countries  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  19  In  Africa,  16  In  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  and  12  in  Europe,  a  total  of  71  In- 
dependent countries  attacked  and  con- 
demned by  resolutions  of  the  Trlcontinental 
Conference. 

The  study  adds  tliat  the  Interventionist 
character  of  the  Conference  Is  also  manifested 
by  the  "open  incltatlon  to  rebellion  and  the 
exhortation  that  all  types  of  support— moral, 
political,  financial  and  material,  including 
the  supplying  of  arms  and  munitions — be 
provided  to  armed  and  subversive  movements 
on  the  three  continents,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  . . .  Latin  America . . ." 

The  participation  in  the  Trlcontinental 
Conference  of  offlclal  or  offlcially  sponsored 
delegations  from  member  countries  of  the 
United  Nations,  It  continues,  "constitutes  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  especiaUy  of  the 
principle  of  nonintervention  reaffirmed  In 
Resolution  2131  (XX)  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  .  .  ."  Likewise,  the  con- 
tinued offlclal  or  semi-official  participation 
of  these  countries  in  AALAPSO  and  of  Cuba 
in  LASO  constitute  violations  of  the  same 
principle. 

With  regard  to  Cuba,  the  study  observes 
that  the  Government  of  Cuba  "has  offlcially 
assumed  its  responsibUlty  in  the  activities 
carried  on  from  that  capital  by  the  new  or- 
ganization of  the  international  communist 
movement  to  overthrow  Independent  gov- 
ernments of  member  states  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  of  the  United 
Nations,"  and  that  that  nation  "continues 
to  be  the  principal  focus  and  agent  in  the 
subversive  and  Interventionist  campaign 
sponsored  by  the  communist  powers  against 
member  states  of  the  OAS."  thus  acting  to 
promote  intervention  and  aggression. 

In  Its  study  the  Committee  makes  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  regarding  the  Tri- 
continental  Conference,  such  as  careful  vigi- 
lance over  the  activities  of  AALAPSO,  LASO, 
and  their  respective  executive  committees, 
and  over  the  formation  of  the  "national 
committees"  of  the  two  organizations  in 
each  country.  In  order  to  counteract  their 
actions. 

It  further  recommends  that  the  member 
governments  of  the  OAS  should  consider  pos- 
sible additional  representations  they  could 
make  with  respect  to  those  countries  that 
had  offlclal  or  offlcially  sponsored  delegations 
at  the  Trlcontinental  Conference,  In  order  to 
Insist  that  "they  do  not  persist  In  violation 
of  Resolution  2131  (XX)  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly" — referring  to  the 
principle  of  nonintervention— through  their 
participation  in  the  activities  of  the  Trlcon- 
tinental Organization,  including  the  Execu- 
tive Secretariat  and  the  planned  "Liberation 
Committee"  of  AAIiAPSO,  as  well  as  the 
Second  Trlcontinental  Conference,  which  will 
meet  In  Cairo. 

It  recommends  that  the  governments 
should  renew  their  efforts  to  secure  the  coop- 
eration of  friendly  non-member  states  In  the 
application  of  the  measures  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  concerning  the  suspension 
of  trade  with  and  sea  transportation  to  Cuba, 
approved  at  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs;  it  en- 
courages the  governments  of  member  states 
of  the  OAS  to  strengthen  their  Internal  secur- 
ity In  order  to  confront  communist-inspired 
subversion  and  Insurgency,  and  recommends 
that  they  should  continue  to  be  vigilant  In 
the  application  of  the  measures  directed 
against   aggresBlon   and   subversion  arising 


from  the  continuing  interventions  in  the 
hemisphere  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Commu- 
nist China,  and  their  allies,  and  especially  the 
measures  directed  agalnat  tlie  Government  of 
Cuba,  approved  at  the  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Meetings  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

In  additions  to  the  foregoing  recommenda- 
tions, the  study  suggests  that  the  govern- 
ments of  member  states  that  face  serious 
problems  of  actual  or  potential  communist- 
Inspired  Insurrection  should  undertake  pro- 
grams of  subregional  cooperation  with  neigh- 
boring countries  that  share  their  problems, 
particularly  for  the  exchange  of  information 
and  experience  and  the  coordination  of  ac- 
tivities in  border  areas,  teklng  into  account 
the  existing  system  of  cooperation  among 
the  Central  American  countries  and  Panama. 

It  also  recommends  measures  to  prevent 
the  movement  of  subversives  between  mem- 
ber countries  and  Cuba  and  other  communist 
countries,  Including  those  persons  traveling 
through  third  countries,  and  that  the  govern- 
ments take  measures  to  prevent  the  move- 
ment to  their  respective  countries  of  funds, 
propaganda,  and  arms  coming  from  Cuba  and 
other  communist  countries. 

It  adds  that  the  governments  should  In- 
sist that  the  communist  countries  cease 
their  broadcasts  inciting  the  peoples  of  this 
hemisphere  to  subversion  and  insurrection. 
Tlieee  broadcasts  originate  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Cuba,  and  other  communist  coun- 
tries, and  include  programs  in  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese and  Quechua. 

Finally,  it  recommends  that  in  view  of  the 
alms  enimclated  at  the  Trlcontinental  Con- 
ference, the  governments  adopt  strict  meas- 
ures of  reciprocity  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ence and  activities  la  their  territories  of 
diplomatic  agents,  as  well  as  technicians,  ex- 
perts and  other  persona  from  the  communist 
countries. 

In  addition  to  Its  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations, the  study  contains  chapters  on 
the  background,  the  Conference  Itself,  and 
subsequent  developments  and  activities,  em- 
phasizing the  establishment  of  the  perma- 
nent organizations  mentioned.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  these  subsequent  developments,  it 
refers  to  a  news  release  from  the  Executive 
Secretariat  of  AALAPSO  dated  November  18, 
1966,  announcing  the  receipt  of  favorable 
replies  from  the  governments  of  North  Ko- 
rea and  Cuba  with  reapect  to  the  establish- 
ment in  their  terrltortas  of  schools  for  train- 
ing political  cadres  fox  revolutionary  move- 
ments In  three  continents. 


COMMUNIST   ACTIVITIES   IN   AFRI- 
CAN COUNTRIES 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasion- 
ally the  press  reports  on  Commimist  ac- 
tivities in  African  countries.  There  is 
evidence  that  Communist  policy  is  to  ex- 
pand operation  wherever  they  can.  In 
view  of  the  administration's  recent  over- 
tures to  increase  trade  and  other  rela- 
tions with  Communist  East  Europe  and 
Soviet  Russia,  I  should  like  to  make  two 
reports  on  African  developments  avail- 
able to  my  coUe^ues.  The  reports 
which  follow  are,  flrst  from  Welt.  Jan- 
uary 4,  1967,  "A  Conflict  Zone  Against 
White  Africa  Is  Established"— a  trans- 
lation from  the  German;  and,  second 
from  the  Evening  Star.  January  12, 1967, 


"Major  Cuba  Effort  Seen  To  Stir  Trouble 
in  Africa" : 

A  Conflict  Zone  Against  White  Africa  Is 
Established 

(A  political  concept  is  hidden  behind  the 
attack  on  the  Benguela  railway) 

For  the  flrst  time  since  1961  the  continual 
guerrilla  war  on  the  borders  of  Portuguese 
Africa  has  taken  on  the  form  of  a  reg\ilar 
battle.  It  was  reported  that  almost  an  en- 
tire regiment  of  rebel  troops  from  the  Congo 
pushed  ten  kilometers  deep  Into  Portuguese 
territory  and  overran  the  posts  along  the 
Benguela  railway.  Portuguese  units  from 
Teixelra  de  Sousa  repulsed  the  rebel  attack. 
An  Army  bulletin  said  that  200  of  the  in- 
vaders and  6  Portuguese  civilians  were  killed 
In  the  attack. 

Actual  Portuguese  casualties  may  have 
been  higher;  but  what  Is  Important  is  that 
for  the  first  time  the  rebels  attacked  a  well- 
fortifled  military  station.  They  dynamited 
a  section  of  the  Benguela  Railway,  causing 
the  Portuguese  Foreign  Minister  to  Issue  a 
threat  to  close  the  border  [between  Angola 
and  the  Congo).  But,  most  Important,  the 
rebels  damaged  the  Congo  and  Zambia,  both 
of  whom  make  their  ore  shipments  to  the 
Atlantic  port  of  Loblto  by  means  of  the 
Benguela  Railway. 

An  authoritative  Portuguese  source  said 
that  Holden  Roberto,  the  native  Angolan 
political  leader  In  exile  who  announced  the 
attack  In  a  press  conference,  must  have  acted 
senselessly  on  hU  own  Initiative  and  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Congolese  and  Zamblan 
authorities.  Both  countries  have  given  him 
asylum,  and  It  has  been  In  the  Congo  that 
his  troops  have  received  the  bulk  of  their 
military  training. 

Now,  It  can  be  assumed  that  the  responsi- 
ble economic  officials  of  the  Congo  and 
Zambia  will  condemn  the  dynamiting  of  the 
railway,  but  it  cannot  be  assumed  that 
Holden  Roberto  (or  whoever  Is  really  respon- 
sible for  the  attack)  acted  "senselessly." 
The  new  activity  along  the  borders  of  Angola 
must  certainly  be  considered  In  light  of  a 
meeting  of  Angolan  politicians  In  exUe  which 
took  place  last  summer. 

At  this  Conference,  In  which  a  number  of 
Coramunlst-bloc  "specialists"  took  part 
(above  all,  representatives  of  Fidel  Castro), 
the  political  strategy  for  the  next  twelve 
months  was  established.  It  was  reported 
that  Holden  Roberto,  whose  anti-Portuguese 
opposition  was  originally  a  genuine  African 
Independence  movement,  had  been  over- 
shadowed by  such  pro-Red  Chinese  forces  as 
Dr.  Agostinho  Neto  and  the  Ideologue  Mario 
Pinto  de  Andrade.  Roberto  was  said  to  have 
merely  lent  his  name  to  the  movement,  but 
no  longer  has  the  power  to  determine  the 
political  line  of  the  exUe  regime  and  Iti 
guerrilla  army. 

The  attack  on  Teixelra  de  Sousa  was  de- 
signed to  create  a  sensation  and  attract 
world-wide  attention  to  the  cause  of  the 
rebels.  In  addition.  It  was  designed  to 
weaken  the  vital  arteries  of  Zambia,  which 
depends  upon  Portuguese  territory  In  both 
directions,  east  and  west.  Zambia  is  to  be 
pushed  slowly  toward  dependence  upon  Tan- 
zania. Then,  with  the  help  of  those  coun- 
tries which  have  Interests  In  Zamblan  cop- 
per, and  even  with  the  help  of  International 
development  fimds,  the  new  railway  which 
has  been  designed  by  the  Red  Chinese  at 
Tanzanian  request  will  bo  built.  In  the 
future,  Zamblan  ore  is  to  be  transported 
exclusively  to  Dar-es-Salaam  by  this  railway. 
and  then  from  the  Indian  Ocean— and  not 
through  the  Portuguese  ports  of  Belra  In 
Mozambique  and  Loblto  In  Angola.  The 
Congo  Is  also  to  be  slowly  forced  to  eliminate 
its  dependence  on  Portuguese  aid  and  sup- 
port facilities. 

The  whole  affair  is  not  "eenseless."  The 
attack  on  Teixelra  de  Sousa  la  part  of  » 
large-scale    strategic    conception    In    which 
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several  spheres  of  Interest  are  Involved. 
These  spheres  of  Interest  are  all  directed 
against  the  West,  and  they  can  lead  to  a  new 
conflict  point  in  International  politics. 

When  in  September  1964  rebel  groups  of 
the  Maconde  tribe  started  fomenting  unrest 
along  the  northern  border  of  Mozambique,  It 
was  assumed  that  it  was  primarily  a  matter 
of  an  Internal  political  opposition  of  a  war- 
like nomadic  tribe.  Since  then,  this  rebel- 
lion has  taken  on  the  features  of  a  con- 
tinuing guerrilla  war.  In  the  summer  of 
1966  the  real  meaning  became  clear,  as  guer- 
rilla troops  Increased  their  activities  along 
the  northern  borders  of  both  Mozambique 
and  Angola,  pushing  deeper  Into  the  heart- 
land of  the  continent. 

In  recent  months  the  Portuguese  have  been 
forced  to  Increase  their  troops  in  Africa  from 
75.000  to  100,000,  extend  the  period  of  oblig- 
atory military  service,  and  weaken  their 
economy.  They  have  discovered  that  the 
jCacondes,  who  are  trained  in  Tanzania  by 
Red  Chinese  offlcers,  have  become  better 
fighters,  and  now  have  the  most  modern 
Chinese  weapons  at  their  disposal. 

The  strategic  plan  to  create  a  conflict  zone 
through  the  Continent  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  can  no  longer  be  over- 
looked. In  the  east,  in  Tanzania,  the  bridge- 
head Is  being  prepared  by  Red  Chinese  forces, 
m  the  West  by  Cuban  forces.  According  to 
reports  from  Cuban  exile  sources  In  Madrid 
and  Miami,  there  are  now  more  than  1,000 
Cuban  Instructors  in  Congo-Brazzaville 
alone.  Brazzaville  has  become  the  new  head- 
quarters for  anti-Portuguese  activity. 

The  conflict  zone  is  directed  against  "white 
Africa,"  and  above  all  against  Angola  and 
Mozambique,  for  It  Is  here  that  a  [Western] 
policy  directed  toward  better  understanding 
[between  black  and  white  Africans]  could 
counteract  the  efforts  of  the  black  "antl- 
imperlallst  liberation  front."  The  Portu- 
guese, who  do  not  acknowledge  racial  bar- 
riers, have  given  the  natives  equal  status 
with  the  white  since  the  troubles  of  1961. 
Economic  growth,  and  above  all  the  educa- 
tional efforts  (which,  according  to  United 
Nations  statistics  have  lifted  Angola  to  sec- 
ond place  In  the  entire  continent)  have  been 
demonstrable  successes.  This  could  counter- 
act the  African  policy  of  rejecting  out  of 
hand  the  "white  West,"  a  policy  whose  Ideo- 
logical foundations  are  furnished  by  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 


[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Jan.  12, 1967] 

Major  Cuba  Effort  Seen  To  Stir  Trouble 

IN  Africa 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

Cuba,  frustrated  by  failure  of  her  efforts 
to  export  Marxist  revolution  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Is  now  engaged  In  what  diplo- 
matic sources  regard  as  a  major  effort  to  stir 
up  trouble  In  seven  African  nations. 

Political  and  military  agents  of  Fidel  Castro 
now  are  operating  in  Morocco,  Algeria,  Egypt, 
Mall,  Ouinea  Tanzania  and  the  Brazzaville 
Congo  Republic.  Expenditure  for  arms  ship- 
ments, military  missions,  technical  training 
and  political  activity  Is  now  estimated  at  $10 
million  a  year. 

This  represents  a  tremendous  outlay  for 
a  Caribbean  country  that  Is  quarantined 
from  all  her  near  neighbors  except  Mexico, 
Is  stuck  with  a  deteriorating  home  economy 
and  la  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  for 
survival.  Observers  note  that  the  Cuban 
expenditure  each  year  to  keep  the  pot  boil- 
ing In  Africa  Is  very  close  to  the  $1  million  a 
month  In  aid  Havana  receives  from  the  USSR. 

The  largest  Cuban  presence  Is  In  Brazza- 
ville where  between  600  and  700  Cuban  troops 
of  Negro  origin  are  the  main  prop  of  the 
antl-U.S.  government  of  President  Alphonse 
Maesamba-Debat. 

However,  Informed  sources  also  say  Cuban 
soldiers  have  sent  both  arms  and  military 


advisers  to  aid  the  maverick  government  of 
President  Sekou  Toure  in  Guinea  and  the 
permissive  government  of  President  JuUus 
Nyerere  In  Tanzania. 

tkaining  role 

In  both  these  countries,  Guinea  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  and  Tanzania  on  the 
east,  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Cuban 
missions  Is  to  equip  and  train  anti-Portu- 
guese rebels  for  attacks  against  Portuguese 
Ouinea  and  Mozambique.  Africans  in  unde- 
termined numbers  also  are  sent  to  Cuba  for 
military,  technical  and  political  training,  all 
of  It  oriented  to  the  export  of  the  Marxist 
revolutionary  concept. 

Admittedly  this  mUltant  role  Is  more  in 
line  with  the  political  philosophy  of  Red 
China  than  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Neverthe- 
less, although  Castro  Is  dependent  on  the 
Russians  for  money,  weapons  and  economic 
assistance,  the  makeup  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Havana  is  heavily  weighted  to  the  Maoist 
theory  of  revolution  by  violence  rather  than 
by  political  evolution. 

The  three-man  committee  consists  of 
Osmanl  Clenfuegos,  a  top-notch  guerrilla 
veteran;  Manual  Plnero,  director-general  of 
Intelligence,  and  Foreign  Minister  Raul  Roa. 
Dr.  Justo  Carrillo,  a  career  diplomat  who 
was  named  deputy  foreign  minister  last  June, 
was  fixed  recently  because  of  his  opposition 
to  the  committee's  determination  to  continue 
exporting  revolution. 

Why  does  a  nation  of  about  7  million  that 
Is  barely  able  to  feed  itself  persist  In  the 
costly  business  of  trouble-making  In  Africa, 
let  alone  Latin  America?  Observers  here  be- 
lieve It  Is  partly  a  result  of  the  psychosis 
Castro  and  his  supporters  are  suffering  from 
their  Isolation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  is  also  believed  the  African  leaders  who 
accept  their  support  prefer  Cubans  to  Rus- 
sians or  Chinese  because  they  feel  more  se- 
cure with  emissaries  who  are  less  likely  to 
become  permanent  guests. 

According  to  diplomatic  sources,  Castro's 
aims  are  to  support  rebel  groups  trying  to 
overcome  existing  moderate  governments  as 
in  the  former  Belgian  Congo,  Ghana  and 
Cameroon;  to  support  extremists  already  In 
power  as  In  Brazzaville  Congo,  Mall,  Ouinea 
and  Tanzania,  and  to  Ingratiate  themselves 
with  regimes  they  think  can  help  stir  up 
trouble  for  the  west,  as  In  Egypt,  Algeria, 
Iraq  and  Syria. 

The  effort  Is  bolstered  by  broadcasting 
anti-western  propaganda  from  Cuba  to 
Africa  in  English,  French  and  Swahlll  to  the 
tune  of  95  hours  a  week.  Cuba  gives  schol- 
arships and  sends  medical  teams  as  well  as 
arms,  military  missions  and  political  agents. 

Headquarters  In  each  of  the  seven  African 
countries  Is  said  to  be  the  Cuban  eiubassy. 
Plnero  and  Clenfuegos  control  the  staffing 
and  operations  of  the  embassies  In  Africa,  not 
Roa.  Two-thirds  of  every  embassy  staff  re- 
portedly Is  Involved  in  political  action. 

In  Morocco,  where  the  United  States  also 
has  base  rights,  the  connection  Is  largely 
commercial.  Cuba  has  a  deal  to  send  500.000 
tons  of  sugar  to  Morocco  In  exchange  for 
phosphates. 

In  Algeria  the  Cuban  effort  has  decreased 
since  the  fall  of  the  Ben  Bella  regime.  The 
military  mission,  which  even  sent  a  tank  unit 
into  action  In  the  short  Algerian-Moroccan 
wax,  is  now  gone,  but  there  Is  a  50-inan  medi- 
cal mission  In  the  service  of  the  Boumedl- 
enne  government. 

In  Cairo,  the  Cuban  embassy  Is  the  main 
support  base  for  all  the  Havana  effort  In 
black  Africa  although  the  embassy  staff  Is 
limited  to  six. 

In  Bamako,  capital  of  Mali,  the  Cubans' 
main  concern  is  to  cement  ideological  rela- 
tions with  the  radical  government  of  Presi- 
dent Modeiba  Kelta,  a  man  much  In  the  radi- 
cal mold  of  Gxilnea's  Toure. 
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In  Conakry,  Guinea  the  Cuban  ambassa- 
dor, Oscar  Oramas  Ollva,  Is  a  well  known  DGI 
agent.  The  Cuban  military  mlasion.  which 
may  be  100-men  strong,  serves  the  double 
role  of  training  Toure's  1,000-man  Mlllce 
Popular  military  force  and  supply  arms  and 
training  to  rebels  asaaUing  Portuguese 
Guinea.  The  chief  military  adviser  is  MaJ. 
Flavio  Bravo  Pardo,  who  was  trained  in  Red 
China,  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  arms  have  been  sent  to 
Guinea  since  last  June. 

Observers  note  that  Ghana  vras  once  the 
scene  of  a  large  Cuban  aid  effort  but  the 
Cubans  were  thrown  out  when  Kwame  Nkru- 
mah  was  overthrown.  Now  Nkrumah  is  in 
Guinea  where  Toure  styles  him  as  co-presi- 
dent and  has  vowed  to  help  restore  him  to 
control  in  Ghana. 

In  Tanzania,  the  Cubans  have  run  opera- 
tions against  the  Congo  (Kinshasa)  govern- 
ment and  operate  armed  boats  in  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika. In  December,  the  Cubans  sent  a 
mission  to  Zanzibar  to  reorganize  the  Tan- 
zanian medical  service.  Part  of  the  contri- 
bution was  a  shipment  of  900  macUne  guns. 

In  Dares  Salaam,  capital  of  Tanzania,  the 
third  secretary  of  the  Cuban  Embassy,  Col- 
man  Ferrer  Flgueroa,  Is  in  charge  of  sub- 
version. Under  his  control,  the  Cubans 
maintain  training  csimps  In  southern  Tan- 
zania for  the  rebel  war  against  Portuguese 
Mozambique. 


THE  49TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  INDE- 
PENDENCE OP  UKRAINE 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday,  January  22,  marked  the  49th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine.  Unfortunately  the  anniver- 
sary will  not  be  observed  ofBcially  in 
Ukraine,  because  within  3  years  of  the 
independence  day  the  Communists  had 
overrun  the  country  and  imposed  im- 
perialism once  again. 

This  year  we  will  be  reading  a  great 
deal  about  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
conquerors  of  Ukraine  and,  I  fear,  too 
little  about  the  brave  Ukrainians.  In 
spite  of  harsh  captivity,  these  sturdy,  de- 
termined people  have  preserved  their 
rich  national  culture.  Their  churches 
have  been  harassed,  defiled,  destroyed. 
Their  language  was  replaced  by  an  alien 
tongue.  Today  one  can  find  little  of 
their  art  and  literature  in  Ukraine. 
Thousands  of  their  civic  leaders  and 
peasants  have  laeen  deported  or  annihi- 
lated, yet  their  dream  of  peace  and  free- 
dom has  not  waned.  Their  hope  for 
nationhood  is  strong. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  discover  that 
on  March  14,  1918,  Stalin  wrote  in 
Izvestia: 

The  war  In  Ukraine  may  grow  Into  a  war 
by  Russia  against  the  West.  Therefore,  It  Is 
obvious,  that  there.  In  Ukraine,  the  main 
knot  of  the  whole  present  international  ex- 
istence Is  being  tied — the  knot  of  the  work- 
ers' revolution,  started  by  Russia,  and  the 
knot  of  Imperialistic  counter-revolution 
moving  from  the  West. 

Had  we  in  the  United  States  made  a 
firm,  clarion  protest  in  1918,  we  might 
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states  (OAS),  the  United  Nations  lUN),  the 
"Organisation  Commune  Alrlcalne  et  Mala- 
gache"  (OCAM),  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO),  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  (SEATO),  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, the  World  Bank  (IBRD),  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  (IMP)  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  (IDE).  The 
study  also  cites  24  countries  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  19  In  Africa.  16  In  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  and  12  In  Europe,  a  total  of  71  In- 
dependent countries  attacked  and  con- 
demned by  resolutions  of  the  Trlcontlnental 
Conference. 

The  study  adds  that  the  Interventionist 
character  of  the  Conference  Is  also  manifested 
by  the  "open  Incltatlon  to  rebellion  and  the 
exhortation  that  all  types  of  support— moral, 
political,  financial  and  material,  including 
the  supplying  of  arms  and  munitions — be 
provided  to  armed  and  subversive  movements 
on  the  three  continents,  with  special  em- 
phaslB  on  . . .  Latin  America . . ." 

The  participation  In  the  Trlcontlnental 
Conference  of  official  or  officially  sponsored 
delegations  from  member  countries  of  the 
United  Nations,  It  continues,  "constitutes  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  especially  of  the 
principle  of  nonintervention  reaffirmed  In 
Resolution  2131  (XX)  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  .  .  ."  Likewise,  the  con- 
tinued official  or  seml-offlclal  participation 
of  these  countries  In  AALAPSO  and  of  Cuba 
In  LASO  constitute  violations  of  the  same 
principle. 

With  regard  to  Cuba,  the  study  observes 
that  the  Government  of  Cuba  "has  officially 
assumed  Its  responslbUlty  In  the  activities 
carried  on  from  that  capital  by  the  new  or- 
ganization of  the  International  communist 
movement  to  overthrow  Independent  gov- 
ernments of  member  states  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  of  the  United 
Nations."  and  that  that  nation  "continues 
to  be  the  principal  focus  and  agent  in  the 
subversive  and  interventionist  campaign 
sijonsored  by  the  communist  powers  against 
member  states  of  the  OAS."  thus  acting  to 
promote  intervention  and  aggression. 

In  Its  study  the  Committee  makes  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  regarding  the  Tri- 
continental  Conference,  such  as  careful  vigi- 
lance over  the  activities  of  AALAPSO,  LASO, 
and  their  respective  executive  committees, 
and  over  the  formation  of  the  "national 
committees"  of  the  two  organizations  In 
each  country.  In  order  to  counteract  their 
actions. 

It  ftirther  recommends  that  the  member 
governments  of  the  OAS  should  consider  pos- 
sible additional  representations  they  could 
make  with  respect  to  thcee  countries  that 
had  official  or  officially  sponsored  delegations 
at  the  Tricontlnental  Conference,  In  order  to 
Insist  that  "they  do  not  persist  In  violation 
of  Resolution  2131  (XX)  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly" — referring  to  the 
principle  of  nonintervention — through  their 
psurtlclpation  In  the  activities  of  the  Tricon- 
tlnental Organization,  including  the  Execu- 
tive Secretariat  and  the  planned  "Liberation 
Committee"  of  AALAPSO,  as  well  as  the 
Second  Tricontlnental  Conference,  which  will 
meet  in  Cairo. 

It  recommends  that  the  governments 
should  renew  their  efforts  to  secure  the  coop- 
eration of  friendly  non-member  states  In  the 
application  of  the  measures  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  concerning  the  suspension 
of  trade  with  and  sea  transportation  to  Cuba, 
approved  at  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs;  It  en- 
courages the  governments  of  member  states 
of  the  OAS  to  strengthen  their  internal  seciir- 
ity  in  order  to  confront  communist-Inspired 
subversion  and  Insurgency,  and  recommends 
that  they  should  continue  to  bo  vigilant  In 
the  application  of  the  measures  directed 
agalOBt  aggression  and   subversion  arising 


from  the  continuing  interventions  In  the 
hemisphere  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Commu- 
nist China,  and  their  allies,  and  especially  the 
measures  directed  against  the  Government  of 
Cuba,  approved  at  the  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Meetings  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

In  additions  to  the  foregoing  recommenda- 
tions, the  study  suggest*  that  the  govern- 
ments of  member  state*  that  face  serious 
problems  of  actual  or  potential  communist- 
Inspired  insurrection  should  undertake  pro- 
grams of  subregional  cooperation  with  neigh- 
boring countries  that  share  their  problems, 
particularly  for  the  exchange  of  Information 
and  experience  and  the  coordination  of  ac- 
tivities in  border  areas,  talUng  into  account 
the  existing  system  of  cooperation  among 
the  Central  American  countries  and  Panama. 

It  also  recommends  measures  to  prevent 
the  movement  of  subversives  between  mem- 
ber countries  and  Cuba  and  other  communist 
countries.  Including  tho«e  persons  traveling 
through  third  countries,  »nd  that  the  govern- 
ments take  meaaurea  to  prevent  the  move- 
ment to  their  respective  countries  of  funds, 
prop^anda,  and  arms  cotaing  from  Cuba  and 
other  communist  countries. 

It  adds  that  the  governments  should  in- 
sist that  the  communist  countries  cease 
their  broadcasts  inciting  the  peoples  of  this 
hemisphere  to  subversion  and  insurrection. 
Theee  broadcasts  originate  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Cuba,  and  other  communist  coun- 
tries, and  Include  programs  in  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese and  Quechua. 

Finally,  It  recommend*  that  In  view  of  the 
alms  enunciated  at  the  Trlcontlnental  Con- 
ference, the  government*  adopt  strict  meas- 
ures of  reciprocity  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ence and  activities  in  their  territories  of 
diplomatic  agents,  as  weD  as  technicians,  ex- 
perts and  other  persons  from  the  communist 
countries. 

In  addition  to  Its  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations, the  study  OJntalns  chapters  on 
the  background,  the  Conference  Itself,  and 
subsequent  developmente  and  activities,  em- 
phasizing the  establishment  of  the  perma- 
nent organizations  mentioned.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  these  subsequent  developments,  it 
refers  to  a  new&  release  from  the  Executive 
Secretariat  of  AALAPSO  dated  November  18. 
1966,  announcing  the  receipt  of  favorable 
replies  from  the  governments  of  North  Ko- 
rea and  Cuba  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment In  their  territories  of  schools  for  train- 
ing political  cadres  for  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  tluree  contlneate. 


COMMUNIST  ACTiVlTiKS  IN  AFRI- 
CAN COUKTRIES 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasion- 
ally the  press  reports  on  Communist  ac- 
tivities In  African  countries.  There  Is 
evidence  that  Communist  policy  is  to  ex- 
pand operation  wherever  they  can.  In 
view  of  the  admlnlstrBtion's  recent  over- 
tures to  Increase  trade  and  other  rela- 
tions with  Communist  East  Europe  and 
Soviet  Russia,  I  should  like  to  make  two 
reports  on  African  developments  avail- 
able to  my  colleagues.  The  reports 
which  follow  are,  first  from  Welt,  Jan- 
uary 4,  1967,  "A  Conflict  Zone  Against 
White  Africa  Is  Estublished" — a  trans- 
lation from  the  Gennan;  and,  second 
from  the  Evening  Star,  January  12, 1967, 


"Major  Cuba  Effort  Seen  To  Stir  Trouble 
in  Africa" : 

A  Conflict  Zone  Against  White  Africa  Is 
Established 

(A  political  concept  Is  hidden  behind  tlie 
attack  on  the  Benguela  railway) 

For  the  first  time  since  1961  the  continual 
guerrUla  war  on  the  borders  of  Portuguese 
Africa  has  taken  on  the  form  of  a  regular 
battle.  It  was  reported  that  almost  an  en- 
tire regiment  of  rebel  troops  from  the  Congo 
pushed  ten  kilometers  deep  Into  Portuguese 
territory  and  overran  the  posts  along  the 
Benguela  railway.  Portuguese  units  from 
Teixelra  de  Sousa  repulsed  the  rebel  attack. 
An  Army  bulletin  said  that  200  of  the  in- 
vaders and  6  Portuguese  civilians  were  killed 
In  the  attack. 

Actual  Portuguese  casualties  may  have 
been  higher;  but  what  Is  Important  is  that 
for  the  first  time  the  rebels  attacked  a  well- 
fortified  military  station.  They  dynamited 
a  section  of  the  Benguela  Railway,  causing 
the  Portuguese  Foreign  Minister  to  Issue  a 
threat  to  close  the  border  [between  Angola 
and  the  Congo).  But,  most  Important,  the 
rebels  damaged  the  Congo  and  Zambia,  both 
of  whom  make  their  ore  shipments  to  the 
Atlantic  port  of  Loblto  by  means  of  the 
Benguela  Railway. 

An  authoritative  Portuguese  source  said 
that  Holden  Roberto,  the  native  Angolan 
political  leader  In  exile  who  announced  the 
attack  in  a  press  conference,  mtist  have  acted 
senselessly  on  his  own  Initiative  and  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Congolese  and  Zamblan 
authorities.  Both  countries  have  given  him 
asylum,  and  it  has  been  in  the  Congo  that 
his  troops  have  received  the  bulk  of  their 
military  training. 

Now,  It  can  be  assumed  that  the  responsi- 
ble economic  officials  of  the  Congo  and 
Zambia  will  condemn  the  dynamiting  of  the 
railway,  but  It  cannot  be  assumed  that 
Holden  Roberto  (or  whoever  Is  really  respon- 
sible for  the  attack)  acted  "senselessly." 
The  new  activity  along  the  borders  of  Angola 
must  certainly  be  considered  In  light  of  a 
meeting  of  Angolan  politicians  In  exUe  which 
took  place  last  summer. 

At  this  Conference,  In  which  a  number  of 
Communist-bloc  "specialists"  took  part 
(above  all,  representatives  of  Fidel  Castro), 
the  political  strategy  for  the  next  twelve 
months  was  established.  It  was  reported 
that  Holden  Roberto,  whose  anti-Portuguese 
opposition  was  originally  a  genuine  African 
independence  movement,  had  been  over- 
shadowed by  such  pro-Red  Chinese  forces  as 
Dr.  Agostlnho  Neto  and  the  Ideologue  Mario 
Pinto  de  Andrade.  Roberto  was  said  to  have 
merely  lent  his  name  to  the  movement,  but 
no  longer  has  the  power  to  determine  the 
political  line  of  the  exile  regime  and  it* 
guerrilla  army. 

The  attack  on  Teixelra  de  Sousa  was  de- 
signed to  create  a  sensation  and  attract 
world-wide  attention  to  the  cause  of  the 
rebels.  In  addition,  it  was  designed  to 
weaken  the  vital  arteries  of  Zambia,  which 
depends  upon  Portuguese  territory  In  both 
directions,  east  and  west.  Zambia  Is  to  be 
pushed  slowly  toward  dependence  upon  Tan- 
zania. Then,  with  the  help  of  those  coun- 
tries which  have  Interests  in  Zamblan  cop- 
per, and  even  with  the  help  of  international 
development  funds,  the  new  railway  which 
has  been  designed  by  the  Red  Chinese  at 
Tanzanlan  request  will  be  built.  In  the 
future,  Zamblan  ore  1*  to  be  transported 
exclusively  to  Dar-es-Salaam  by  this  railway, 
and  then  from  the  Indian  Ocean — smd  not 
through  the  Portuguese  porta  of  Belra  in 
Mozambique  and  Loblto  in  Angola.  The 
Congo  Is  also  to  be  slowly  forced  to  eliminate 
its  dependence  on  Portuguese  aid  and  sup- 
port facilities. 

The  whole  affair  Is  not  "senseless."  The 
attack  on  Teixelra  de  Sousa  Is  part  of  s 
large-scale   strategic   conception   in   which 
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several  spheres  of  interest  are  Involved. 
These  spheres  of  Interest  are  all  directed 
against  the  West,  and  they  can  lead  to  a  new 
conflict  point  In  international  politics. 

When  m  September  1964  rebel  groups  of 
the  Maconde  tribe  started  fomenting  unrest 
along  the  northern  border  of  Mozambique,  It 
vras  assumed  that  It  was  primarily  a  matter 
of  an  internal  political  opposition  of  a  war- 
like nomadic  tribe.  Since  then,  this  rebel- 
Uon  has  taken  on  the  features  of  a  con- 
tinuing guerrilla  war.  In  the  summer  of 
1966  the  real  meaning  became  clear,  as  guer- 
rilla troops  Increased  their  activities  along 
the  northern  borders  of  both  Mozambique 
and  Angola,  pushing  deeper  Into  the  heart- 
land of  the  continent. 

In  recent  months  the  Portuguese  have  been 
forced  to  Increase  their  troops  In  Africa  from 
76,000  to  100,000,  extend  the  period  of  oblig- 
atory military  service,  and  weaken  their 
economy.  They  have  discovered  that  the 
Macondes,  who  are  trained  In  Tanzania  by 
Bed  Chinese  officers,  have  become  better 
fighters,  and  now  have  the  most  modern 
Chinese  weapons  at  their  disposal. 

The  strategic  plan  to  create  a  conflict  zone 
through  the  Continent  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  can  no  longer  be  over- 
looked. In  the  east.  In  Tanzania,  the  bridge- 
head Is  being  prepared  by  Red  Chinese  forces, 
m  the  West  by  Cuban  forces.  According  to 
reports  from  Cuban  exile  sources  in  Madrid 
and  Miami,  there  are  now  more  than  1,000 
Cuban  Instructors  In  Congo-Brazzaville 
alone.  Brazzaville  has  become  the  new  head- 
quarters for  anti-Portuguese  activity. 

The  conflict  zone  Is  directed  against  "white 
Africa,"  and  above  all  against  Angola  and 
Mozambique,  for  It  Is  here  that  a  (Western) 
policy  directed  toward  better  understanding 
[between  black  and  white  Africans)  could 
counteract  the  efforts  of  the  black  "antl- 
imperlallst  UberaUon  front."  The  Portu- 
guese, who  do  not  acknowledge  racial  bar- 
riers, have  given  the  natives  equal  status 
with  the  white  since  the  troubles  of  1961. 
Economic  growth,  and  above  all  the  educa- 
tional efforts  (which,  according  to  United 
Nations  statistics  have  lifted  Angola  to  sec- 
ond place  In  the  entire  continent)  have  been 
demonstrable  successes.  This  could  counter- 
act the  African  poUcy  of  rejecting  out  of 
hand  the  "white  West,"  a  policy  whose  ideo- 
logical foundations  are  furnished  by  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 


(From  the  Evening  Star,  Jan.  12, 1967) 

Major  Cuba  Efpoet  Seen  To  Stir  Trouble 

IN  Africa 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

Cuba,  frustrated  by  failure  of  her  efforts 
to  export  Marxist  revolution  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Is  now  engaged  in  what  diplo- 
matic sources  regard  as  a  major  effort  to  stir 
up  trouble  In  seven  African  nations. 

Political  and  military  agents  of  Fidel  Castro 
now  are  operating  In  Morocco,  Algeria.  Egypt, 
Mall,  Guinea  Tanzania  and  the  BrazzavlUe 
Congo  Republic.  Expenditure  for  arms  ship- 
ments, military  missions,  technical  training 
and  political  activity  Is  now  estimated  at  $10 
million  a  year. 

This  represents  a  tremendous  outlay  for 
a  Caribbean  country  that  Is  quarantined 
from  all  her  near  neighbors  except  Mexico, 
Is  stuck  with  a  deteriorating  home  economy 
and  Is  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  for 
survival.  Observers  note  that  the  Cuban 
expenditure  each  year  to  keep  the  pot  boil- 
ing In  Africa  is  very  cloee  to  the  $1  million  a 
month  In  aid  Havana  receives  from  the  USSR. 
The  largest  Cuban  presence  Is  In  Brazza- 
ville where  between  600  and  700  Cuban  troops 
of  Negro  origin  are  the  main  prop  of  the 
antl-U.S.  government  of  President  Alphonse 
MaEsamba-Debat. 

However,  Informed  sovirces  also  say  Cuban 
soldiers  have  sent  both  arms  and  military 


advisers  to  aid  the  maverick  government  of 
President  Bekou  Toure  In  Guinea  and  the 
permissive  government  of  President  Julius 
Nyerere  in  Tanzania. 

training  role 
In  both  these  countries,  Guinea  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  and  Tanzania  on  the 
east,  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Cuban 
missions  Is  to  equip  and  train  anti-Portu- 
guese rebels  for  attacks  against  Portuguese 
Guinea  and  Mozambique.  Africans  In  unde- 
termined numbers  also  are  sent  to  Cuba  for 
military,  technical  and  political  training,  all 
of  It  oriented  to  the  export  of  the  Marxist 
revolutionary  concept. 

Admittedly  this  mUltant  role  Is  more  In 
line  with  the  political  phUosophy  of  Red 
China  than  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Neverthe- 
less, although  Castro  la  dependent  on  the 
Russians  for  money,  weapons  and  economic 
assistance,  the  makeup  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Havana  is  heavily  weighted  to  the  Maoist 
theory  of  revolution  by  violence  rather  than 
by  political  evolution. 

The  three-man  committee  consists  of 
Osmanl  Clenfuegos,  a  top-notch  guerrilla 
veteran;  Manual  Plnero.  director-general  of 
IntelUgence.  and  Foreign  Minister  Raul  Roa. 
Dr.  Justo  CarrlUo.  a  career  diplomat  who 
was  named  deputy  foreign  minister  last  June, 
was  fired  recently  because  of  his  opposition 
to  the  committee's  determination  to  continue 
exporting  revolution. 

Why  does  a  nation  of  about  7  mlUlon  that 
U  barely  able  to  feed  itself  persist  In  the 
costly  business  of  trouble-making  In  Africa, 
let  alone  Latin  America?  Observers  here  be- 
lieve It  Is  partly  a  result  of  the  psychosis 
Castro  and  his  supporters  are  suffering  from 
their  Isolation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  is  also  believed  the  African  leaders  who 
accept  their  support  prefer  Cubans  to  Rus- 
sians or  Chinese  becaiise  they  feel  more  se- 
cure with  emissaries  who  are  less  likely  to 
become  permanent  guests. 

According  to  diplomatic  sources.  Castro's 
alms  are  to  support  rebel  groups  trying  to 
overcome  existing  moderate  governments  as 
in  the  former  Belgian  Congo,  Ghana  and 
Cameroon;  to  support  extremists  already  In 
power  as  In  Brazzaville  Congo.  Mall.  Guinea 
and  Tanzania,  and  to  Ingratiate  themselves 
with  regimes  they  think  can  help  stir  up 
trouble  for  the  west,  as  in  Egypt,  Algeria, 
Iraq  and  Syria. 

The  effort  Is  bolstered  by  broadcasting 
anti-western  propaganda  from  Cuba  to 
Africa  In  English.  French  and  Swahlll  to  the 
tune  of  95  hours  a  week.  Cuba  gives  schol- 
arships and  sends  medical  teams  as  well  as 
arms,  military  missions  and  political  agents. 
Headquarters  In  each  of  the  seven  African 
countries  U  said  to  be  the  Cuban  embassy. 
Plnero  and  Clenfuegos  control  the  staffing 
and  operations  of  the  embassies  In  Africa,  not 
Roa.  Two-thirds  of  every  embassy  staff  re- 
portedly Is  Involved  In  poUtlcal  action. 

In  Morocco,  where  the  United  States  also 
has  base  rights,  the  connection  is  largely 
commercial.  Cuba  has  a  deal  to  send  500,000 
tons  of  sugar  to  Morocco  In  exchange  for 
phosphates. 

In  Algeria  the  Cuban  effort  has  decreased 
since  the  fall  of  the  Ben  Bella  regime.  The 
mlUtary  mission,  which  even  sent  a  tank  unit 
Into  action  In  the  short  Algerian -Moroccan 
war.  Is  now  gone,  but  there  is  a  50-man  medi- 
cal mission  In  the  service  of  the  Boumedl- 
enne  government. 

In  Cairo,  the  Cuban  embassy  is  the  main 
support  base  for  aU  the  Havana  effort  in 
black  Africa  although  the  embassy  staff  is 
limited  to  six. 

In  Bamako,  capital  of  Mall,  the  Cubans 
main  concern  Is  to  cement  Ideological  rela- 
tions vrtth  the  radical  government  of  Presi- 
dent Modelba  Kelta,  a  man  much  in  the  radi- 
cal mold  of  Guinea's  Toure. 


TOMS  or  ASKS 

In  Conakry,  Guinea  the  Cuban  ambassa- 
dor Oscar  Oramas  OUva.  Is  a  well  known  DOI 
agent.  The  Cuban  mlUtary  mission,  which 
may  be  100-men  strong,  serves  the  double 
role  of  training  Toure's  1.000-man  MlUce 
Popular  mlUtary  force  and  supply  arms  and 
training  to  rebels  assalUng  Portuguese 
Guinea.  The  chief  military  adviser  U  MaJ. 
Flavlo  Bravo  Pardo.  who  was  trained  In  Red 
China.  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  arms  have  been  sent  to 
Guinea  since  last  June. 

Observers  note  that  Ghana  was  once  the 
scene  of  a  large  Cuban  aid  effort  but  the 
Cubans  were  thrown  out  when  Kwame  Nkru- 
mah  was  overthrown.  Now  Nkrumah  Is  in 
GiUnea  where  Toure  styles  him  as  co-presi- 
dent and  has  vowed  to  help  restore  him  to 
control  In  Ghana. 

In  Tanzania,  the  Cubans  have  run  opera- 
tions against  the  Congo  (Kinshasa)  govern- 
ment and  operate  armed  boats  in  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika. In  December,  the  Cubans  sent  a 
mission  to  Zanzibar  to  reorganize  the  Tan- 
zanlan medical  service.  Part  of  the  contri- 
bution was  a  shipment  of  900  machine  guns. 
In  Dares  Salaam,  capital  of  Tanzania,  the 
third  secretary  of  the  Cuban  Embassy,  Col- 
man  Ferrer  Plgueroa.  Is  In  charge  of  sub- 
version. Under  his  control,  the  Cubans 
maintain  training  camps  In  southern  Tan- 
zania for  the  rebel  war  against  Portuguese 
Mozambique. 


THE  49TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  INDE- 
PENDENCE OP  UKELAINE 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday,  January  22.  marked  the  49th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine.  Unfortunately  the  anniver- 
sary will  not  be  observed  officially  In 
Ukraine,  because  within  3  years  of  the 
independence  day  the  Communists  had 
overrim  the  country  and  imposed  im- 
perialism once  again. 

This  year  we  will  be  reading  a  great 
deal  about  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
conquerors  of  Ukraine  and.  I  fear,  too 
little  about  the  brave  Ukrainians.  In 
spite  of  harsh  captivity,  these  sturdy,  de- 
termined people  have  preserved  their 
rich  national  culture.  Their  churchM 
have  been  harassed,  defiled,  destroyed. 
Their  language  was  replaced  by  an  aUen 
tongue.  Today  one  can  find  little  of 
their  art  and  Uterature  in  Ukraine. 
Thousands  of  their  civic  leaders  and 
peasants  have  been  deported  or  annihi- 
lated, yet  their  dream  of  peace  and  free- 
dom has  not  waned.  Their  hope  for 
nationhood  is  strong. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  discover  that 
on  March  14,  1918,  Stalin  wrote  in 
Izvestia : 

The  war  in  Ukraine  may  grow  Into  a  war 
by  Russia  against  the  West.  Therefore,  It  Is 
obvious,  that  there,  In  Ukraine,  the  main 
knot  of  the  whole  present  international  ex- 
istence la  being  tied— the  knot  of  the  work- 
ers' revolution,  started  by  Russia,  and  the 
knot  of  imperialistic  counter-revolution 
moving  from  the  West. 

Had  we  in  the  United  States  made  a 
firm,  clarion  protest  in  1918,  we  might 
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not  have  had  a  Communist  regime  off 
the  coast  of  Florida  nor  been  fighting  the 
Communists  In  Vietnam  today.  Let  us 
not  neglect  exposing  Communist  domi- 
nation of  Ukraine  for  what  it  is  In  1967. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  hope 
that  freedom  will  soon  be  restored  to  the 
courageous  people  of  that  proud  land. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  8] 

Abbltt  Flood 

Arends  Gl*imo 

Aahley  Oude 

Asplnall  HaJleck 

Batttn  Hansen,  Wash. 

Blackburn  Helstoskl 

BoUlDg  Herlong 

Bow  HoUfleld 

Brademas  Hosmer 

Brasco  Bull 

Bray  Jarman 

Broomfleld  Kastenmeler 

Button  Kluczynskl 

CahUl  Leggett 

Caark  McCulIoch 

Collier  McE^ren 

Conyers  McPall 

Corbett  Macdonald, 
Cramer  Mass. 

de  la  Oarza  MacGregor 

Derwlnskl  Mallliard 

Dtggs  Martin 

Donohue  Mathlas,  Calif. 

Dorn  J«ay 

Dwyer  MlUer.  Calif. 

Eckhardt  Morton 
Edwards,  Calif.  Moss 

Evans,  Colo.  CKonskl 

Fallon  Ottlnger 

Feighan  Passman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  344 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

BUDGET  MESSAGE  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  15,  PART  1) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  Federal  budget  lays  out  a  two-part 
plan  of  action : 

It  proposes  particular  programs,  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  designed  to  promote 
national  security,  international  coopera- 
tion, and  domestic  progress. 

It  proposes  total  expenditures  and 
revenues  designed  to  help  maintain  sta- 
ble economic  prosperity  and  growth. 

This  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  reflects 
three  basic  considerations: 


Pelly 

Phllbln 

Puclnskl 

Qulllen 

Relfel 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Qermain 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stephens 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Watklns 

Whalley 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Yates 


In  Vietnam,  as  throughout  the  world, 
we  seek  peace  but  will  provide  all  the 
resources  needed  to  combat  aggression. 

In  our  urgent  domestic  programs  we 
will  continue  to  press  ahead,  at  a  con- 
trolled and  reasoned  pace. 

In  our  domestic  economy  we  seek  to 
achieve  a  seventh  year  of  iminterrupted 
growth,  adopting  the  fiscal  measures 
needed  to  finance  our  expenditures  re- 
sponsibly, permit  lower  interest  rates, 
and  achieve  a  more  balanced  economy. 
In  recent  years,  the  American  econ- 
omy has  performed  superbly.  Since 
1963.  our  Nation's  output  has  risen  at  an 
average  rate  of  5.5  percent  a  year;  5.3 
million  more  people  are  employed  and 
1.2  million  fewer  unemployed.  Indus- 
trial capacity  has  grown  by  18  percent, 
and  far  less  of  it  is  Idle  than  was  the 
case  3  years  ago. 
During  this  past  calendar  year  alone: 
Our  Nation's  gross  national  product — 
apart  from  price  changes — has  grown  by 
nearly  5.4   percent. 

The  unemployment  rate  has  remained 
at  or  below  4  percent  for  the  first  time 
in  13  years. 

More  than  3  million  additional  jobs 
were  found  In  nonagrlcultural  employ- 
ment, the  largest  yearly  gain  experi- 
enced since  1942. 

Corporate  profits  and  personal  income 
have  each  grown  about  8  percent  to  rec- 
ord levels. 

We  have  at  the  same  time  become  en- 
gaged in  a  major  effort  to  deter  aggres- 
sion in  southeast  Asia.  Some  $19.9  bil- 
lion of  the  Nation's  resources  will  go  to 
support  that  effort  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  $22.4  billion  In  1968.  This  past 
year  our  economy  met  these  require- 
ments with  minimum  strain  'and  dis- 
ruption. 

We  have  also  embarked  upon  a  series 
of  new  programs  to  lift  the  quality  of 
American  life  In  the  fields  of  health,  edu- 
cation, urban  development,  pollution  con- 
trol, and  the  war  on  poverty.  Yet  the 
productivity  and  vitality  of  oiu-  economy 
is  such  that  the  total  Federal  budget  in 
1968,  Including  the  full  costs  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  the  new  programs,  and  all 
of  the  various  Fedeml  trust  funds,  will 
accoimt  for  only  1  Vz  percent  more  of  our 
gross  national  product  than  It  did  3  years 
ago.  Since  the  gross  national  product 
rose  sharply  over  these  3  years,  we  have 
been  able  to  meet  our  Increased  commit- 
ments abroad,  move  forward  with  urgent 
social  programs  at  home,  and  still  pro- 
vide a  massive  expansion  in  goods  and 
services  available  for  private  consump- 
tion and  investment. 

During  the  year  and  a  half  since  the 
decision  to  send  troops  to  Vietnam,  con- 
sumer prices  have  risen  4.5  percent  in 
spite  of  efforts  to  hold  them  down.  We 
have,  nevertheless,  had  considerably  bet- 
ter success  than  in  similar  periods  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Then,  prices  rose  13.5  percent  and 
11  percent,  respectively,  even  with  the 
imposition  of  price  and  wage  controls 
wlilch  we  have  avoided. 

The  economic  performance  of  the  past 
3  years  did  not  just  happen.  It  grew  out 
of  the  ingenuity,  hard  work,  and  imagi- 
nation of  all  parts  of  American  society. 
But  the  one  element  which  provided  a 


catalyst  for  all  the  rest  was  the  imagina- 
tive and  flexible  use  of  Federal  fiscal 
policy. 

In  1964,  and  again,  in  1965,  tax  reduc- 
tions were  enacted  which  gave  a  strong 
stimulus  to  the  economy.  Idle  capacity 
came  into  operation,  new  capacity  was 
built,  and  both  the  numbers  and  produc- 
tivity of  the  Nation's  work  force  rose 
sharply. 

In  late  1965  and  early  1966.  however, 
as  the  economy  rapidly  approached  full 
capacity  operation.  Inflationary  pres- 
sures began  to  develop. 

On  two  occasions.  I  proposed,  and  the 
Congress  promptly  enacted,  tax  changes 
aimed  at  dampening  those  pressures.  At 
the  same  time  I  made  every  effort  to 
postpone,  stretch  out,  or  eliminate  all  but 
the  most  essential  Federal  expenditures. 
Cutbacks  totaling  over  $5  billion  in  pro- 
gram levels  and  $3  billion  in  expendi- 
tures are  being  undertaken  by  Federal 
agencies  during  the  current  year.  These 
actions  contributed  to  a  welcome  mod- 
eration of  inflationary  pressures  in  the 
latter  part  of  1966. 

FISCAI.    PROGRAM    FOR     1968 

In  the  budget  for  1968. 1  am  again  pro- 
posing a  flscal  program  tailored  to  meet 
responsibly  the  needs  of  an  expanding 
economy.  This  program  will  require  a 
measure  of  sacrifice  as  well  as  continued 
work  and  resourcefulness. 

In  the  year  ahead,  defense  expendi- 
tures will  continue  to  rise  as  we  carry  out 
our  obligations  in  Vietnam.  After  a  rig- 
orous review  of  civilian  programs  and  a 
sharp  paring  of  spending  requests,  a 
modest  Increase  in  domestic  expendi- 
tures will  be  required  as  we  press  forward 
to  meet  our  obligations  at  home.  Equity 
also  demands  that  we  increase  substan- 
tially social  security  benefits  for  our  older 
citizens  so  that  they  share  in  the  Na- 
tion's growing  Income  which  their  own 
past  work  and  investment  helped  to  bring 
about.  And  finally,  during  the  coming 
year,  we  must  take  every  reasonable  step 
to  permit  a  continuation  of  the  move 
toward  easier  monetary  conditions  and 
lower  interest  rates  which  is  now  clearly 
underway. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  pro- 
posing a  temporary  6-percent  surcharge 
on  both  corporate  and  individual  income 
taxes.  I  also  ask  that  individuals  in  the 
lower  income  brackets  be  exempt  from 
the  surcharge.  The  tax  should  remain 
in  effect  for  2  years,  or  for  such  period 
as  may  be  warranted  by  our  imusual  ex- 
penditures in  Vietnam.  I  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  recommend  an  earlier  expiration 
date,  however.  If  the  fiscal  requirements 
of  our  commitments  in  Vietnam  permit 
such  action.  In  addition.  I  recommend 
legislation  to  provide  a  further  accelera- 
tion of  certain  corporate  tax  pasrments. 
With  these  new  measures,  and  the  ex- 
penditures I  am  proposing,  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  as  measured  in  the  na- 
tional Income  accounts  will  be  $2.1  bil- 
lion in  flscal  year  1968.  compared  to  $3.8 
billion  in  flscal  year  1967. 

The  national  income  accounts  budget 
Is  the  measure  developed  and  used  for 
over  three  decades  by  economists  and 
fiscal  experts  to  Judge  the  Impact  of  the 
Federal  budget  on  the  flow  of  Income  and 
production  in  the  economy.    Its  meas- 
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ures  of  total  Federal  receipts  and  expend- 
itures are  the  same  as  those  used  in  re- 
cording the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  business  flrms  and  Individuals.  To- 
gether with  data  on  business  and  Indi- 
viduals, the  national  income  accounts 
budget  is  used  to  build  up  official  sta- 
tistics on  gross  national  product  and  na- 
tional income. 

Unlike  the  more  traditional  adminis- 
trative budget,  the  national  income 
budget  includes  the  large  expenditures 
and  receipts  of  the  Federal  Government's 
tnist  funds,  but  excludes  Federal  loans 
and  receipts  from  the  sale  of  loans,  since 
these  are  not  recorded  as  income  or  ex- 
penditures in  the  accounts  of  business 
firms  or  individuals. 

I  am  emphasizing  the  national  Income 
accounts  as  a  measure  of  Federal  flscal 
activity  because  the  traditional  adminis- 
trative budget  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly less  complete  and  less  reliable 
measure  of  the  Government's  activities 
and  their  economic  Impact.  For  ex- 
ample, trust  fund-flnanced  activities  not 
reflected  in  the  administrative  budget 
now  approximate  one-third  of  that  budg- 
speclflcally,   the   flscal 


et.    More  specifically,  the  nscai  year 

Summary  of  Federal  receipts  and  payments 
In  billions] 


1968  administrative  budget  excludes 
$48.1  billion  of  trust  fund  receipts  and 
$44.5  billion  of  tnist  fimd  expenditures. 

In  addition,  the  treatment  of  lending 
as  equivalent  to  spending  in  both  the  ad- 
ministrative and  cash  budgets  is  not 
suitable  for  an  analysis  of  the  budget's 
impact  on  the  flow  of  national  produc- 
tion and  income. 

To  permit  a  higher  1968  budget  deficit 
than  the  $2.1  billion  involved  in  my  fiscal 
recommendations  would,  I  believe,  be  im- 
acceptable.  We  would  nm  substantial 
risks  of  choking  off  the  much-desired 
move  toward  lower  interest  rates  by  plac- 
ing too  much  of  our  stabilization  effort 
on  the  shoulders  of  monetary  policy,  and 
renewing  inflationary  pressures,  particu- 
larly in  the  latter  half  of  this  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  seek  a  lower 
deficit  or  a  surplus  through  a  more  re- 
strictive flscal  program  would  be  un- 
warranted and  self-defeating  under 
present  economic  conditions.  Such  a 
fiscal  policy  could  depress  economic  ac- 
tivity, reduce  the  incomes  of  individuals 
and  corporations,  and  thereby  fail  to  se- 
cure the  revenues  it  was  designed  to 
achieve. 


[Fiscal  years. 


nescrlption 


rEPERAL  RECEIPTS 

National  income  account?  receipts— Federal  sector 

Deduct:  Timing  adjustment  (cash  versus  accnial)        ---.---- -^--- 
Add-  Loans  repaid,  differences  in  coverage,  and  otlier  adjustments. 


Total  cash  receipts  from  the  public 

Deduct:  Trust  fund  receipts vvv. ---V."".V™.V.V" 

Add-  iDtragovemmental  transactions  and  other  adjustments. 


Administrative  budget  receipts. 


1966 
actual 


$132.6 
-1.2 


134.5 

34.9 

5.1 


104.; 


1967 
estimate 


1968 
estimate 


$149. 8 

-3.9 

1.0 


154.7 

44.9 

7.2 


117.0 


FEDERAL  PAYMENTS 

Nitional  income  accounts  expenditures— Federal  sector 

Deduct:  Timing  adjustment  (cash  versusaccrual)  .....--■ 
Add-  Loans,  differences  in  coverage,  and  other  adjustments. 


Total  cash  payments  to  the  public 

Deduct :  Trust  fund  expenditures. — .-  -  -  -  -.------■-■--  • 

Add  Iniragovemmental  transactions  and  other  adjustments. 


A  dminlstratlve  budget  e.tpendltures 

EXCESS  or  RECEIPTS   (+)   OR  PATMESTS   (-) 


Nstlonal  income  accounts— Federal  sector.. 
Receipts  from  and  payments  to  the  public. 
Administrative  budget- 


132.3 
-.3 
S.2 


137.8 

34.9 

4.0 


107.0 


$16: 


168.1 

48.1 

7.0 


126.9 


153.6 

2 

7.5 


160.9 

40.9 

6.8 


126.7 


169.2 

.4 

3.6 


172.4 

44.5 

7.1 


135.0 


+.3 
-3.3 
-2.3 


-3.8 
-6.2 
-9.7 


-2.1 
-4.3 
-8.1 


The  economy,  the  budget,  and  the  alms 
of  our  society  would  be  Jeopardized  by 
either  a  larger  tax  Increase  or  by  large 
slashes  In  military  or  civilian  programs. 
I  have  reviewed  these  programs  carefully. 
Waste  and  nonessentials  have  been  cut 
out.  Reductions  or  postponements  have 
been  made  wherever  possible.  The  in- 
creases that  are  proposed  have  been  care- 
fully selected  on  the  basis  of  urgent  na- 
tional requirements. 

The  Congress  through  the  appropria- 
tions process,  will,  of  coiu-se,  subject 
these  programs  to  a  searching  examina- 
tion. I  welcome  that  examination.  But 
It  is  my  judgment  that  major  cuts  caimot 
be  made  without  serious  impairment  to 
vital  national  objectives— in  defense,  in 
education,  in  health,  in  the  rebuilding  of 
our  cities,  and  in  the  attack  on  poverty. 

This  Nation  is  healthy  and  growing. 
It  can — and,  I  believe,  must — continue 


to  move  forward  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom against  aggression;  in  the  search  for 
international  peace  and  cooperation;  and 
in  the  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of 
American  life. 

At  this  Juncture  in  our  history  we  have 
two  choices:  to  stand  still  and  mark 
time;  or  to  press  ahead  responsibly  and 
confidently. 

For  my  part,  I  have  chosen  the  latter 
course.  That  choice  is  refiected  in  my 
budgetary  and  fiscal  proposals. 

BinXIEI    SUMMABT 

Federal  expenditures,  as  measured  in 
the  national  income  accounts  will  rise 
from  $153.8  billion  in  flscal  year  1967  to 
$169.2  billion  In  1968.  That  increase  is 
composed  of  four  major  elements:  $5.8 
billion  for  Vietnam  and  other  national 
defense  outlays;  $6.2  bilUon  In  beneflts 
under  the  Federal  Government's  social 
security  and  other  trust  funds,  two- 


thirds  of  which  results  from  the  new 
social  security  legislation  I  am  proposing; 
$1  billion  for  the  cost  of  military  and 
civilian  pay  increases,  to  keep  abreast  of 
rising  salaries  In  private  Industry;  and 
$2.6  billion  for  all  other  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Federal  revenues  will  increase  more 
rapidly  than  expenditures,  frcrni  $149.8 
bUlion  in  flscal  year  1967  to  $167.1  billion 
in  1968,  reflecting  both  the  growth  in  the 
economy  and  the  effect  of  the  tax  legis- 
lation I  am  recommending.  The  Fed- 
eral deflcit.  as  measured  In  the  national 
income  accounts  will,  therefore,  decline 
between  1967  and  1988  from  $3.8  billion 
to  $2.1  billion. 

While  the  national  Income  accounts 
budget  Is  the  most  appropriate  measure 
of  the  overall  economic  impact  of  the 
Federal  budget,  a  discussion  of  individual 
Federal  programs  is  best  carried  out  In 
terms  of  the  more  conventional  admin- 
istrative budget  and  the  various  Federal 
trust  funds. 

Administrative    budget    expenditures 
wUl  amount  to  $126.7  billion  in  1967  and 
$135  bilUon  in  1968.    In  these  2  years. 
revenues  in  the  administrative  budget 
are  estimated  to  rise  from  $117  billion 
to  $126.9  bUUon.    As  a  result,  the  budget 
deflcit  will  fall  from  $9.7  billion  in  the 
current  flscal  year  to  $8.1  billion  in  1968. 
Administrative    budget    etpendltures 
In  flscal  year  1967  are  $13.9  billion  high- 
er than  the  expenditures  I  estimated  in 
my  budget  message  a  year  ago;    $9.6 
billion    of    the   increase    is   accounted 
for  by  the  enlarged  military  program. 
Another  $3  billion  results  from  the  im- 
pact of  tight  money   on   the   Federal 
budget,  and  $1.3  bUUon  from  expendi- 
ture reestimate,  as  wortdoada  increased 
in  such  programs  as  public  assistance, 
medicare,  and  the  postal  service.    Po- 
tential further  expenditures  of  $2.6  bil- 
lion, from  congressional  additions  to  my 
1967    authorization   and   appropriation 
recommendations,  were  roughly  offset  by 
the  budget  reductions  I  Instituted  last 
fall.    Of  the  $3  bUUwx  expenditure  re- 
ductions. $2.6  bilUon  will  occur  in  ad- 
ministrative budget  programs  and  about 
$0.4  billion  in  the  trust  fimds. 

In  1968,  defense  outlays  will  account 
for  $75.5  blllicm,  or  56  percoit.  of  the 
total  budget.  Of  the  remaining  exp«xd- 
Itures.  some  $29.4  bilUon,  or  22  percent, 
are  spent  on  programs  under  which  pay- 
ments are  fixed  by  law  or  are  otherwise 
tmcontroUable— interest  on  the  pubUc 
dc^t.  veterans  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, pubUc  assistance.  Federal  general 
revenue  contributions  to  medicare,  and 
the  Uke.  Another  $15.3  bilUon  or  11  per- 
cent wiU  be  spent  in  1968  to  complete 
contracts  or  obligations  entered  into  In 
prior  years — ^the  purchase  of  mortgages 
under  earUer  commitments,  the  comple- 
tion of  construction  begun  in  1966  or 
1967,  and  so  forth. 

The  remaining  $14J>  bllUon,  or  11  per- 
cent of  the  budget,  may  be  considered  as 
"controUable"  expenditures  In  1968. 
And  even  these  include  such  indispensa- 
ble programs  as  law  enforcement,  the 
coUectlon  of  taxes  and  ciistoms.  the  up- 
keep of  our  national  parks,  and  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Nation's  air  navigation 
faculties. 
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Administrative  budget  expenditures 

[Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


January  24,  19 67 


Type  of  controllability 


National  defense. - 

Belatively  uncontrollable  civilian  expenditures: 

Major  programs 

Interest — 

Veterans  pensions,  compensation,  and  insurance 

Public  assistance  grants - 

Farm  price  supports  (Commodity  Credit  Corporation) 

Postal  public  service  costs  and  revenue  deficit  (existing  law) . 

Health  Insurance  pajTnents  to  trust  funds 

Legi^ative  and  Judiciary 

Other 

Payments  on  prior  contracts  and  obligations ... 

Relatively  controllable  civilian  expenditures 

Proposed  pay  increases 

Sale  of  financial  assets — 

Other- 


Total  administrative  budget  expenditures. 


1966 
actual 


$57.7 

24.1 

12.1 

4.2 

3.5 

1.3 

.8 


.3 

1.8 
11.5 
13.6 


-3:0 
16.6 


107.0 


1967 
estimate 


$70.2 

28.3 

13.5 

4.7 

3.9 

1.6 

1.1 

1.0 

.4 

2.2 

14.3 

13.9 


-3.9 

17.8 


126.7 


1968 
estimate 


$75.5 

29.4 

14.2 

14.9 

14.2 

1.6 

1.1 

.» 

.4 

2.3 

15.3 

14.9 

1.0 

-5.3 

19.2 


135.0 


■--^  the  1968  budget  I  have  sought  to 
recommend  increases  only  where  these 
are  vitally  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  growing  society.  I  have  given  par- 
ticular, but  selective,  attention  to  pro- 
grams designed  to  bring  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life  those  to  whom 
opiwrtunities  are  now  denied. 

At  the  same  time,  my  1968  budget  in- 
corporates substantial  economies  in  op- 
erations. New  projects  under  many  Fed- 
eral construction  programs  will  be  held 
to  a  modest  level,  well  below  the  average 
of  prior  years  and  below  the  level  to 
which  they  can  rise  when  our  fiscal  prob- 
lems are  less  urgent. 


By  1966,  Federal  cftvilian  agencies  had 
achieved  Improvements  in  operations 
which  netted  a  saving  in  that  year  of 
$1.7  billion  compared  to  their  level  of 
eflaciency  2  years  earlier.  The  Defense 
Department's  cost  reduction  program 
begun  in  1961  yielded  savings  of  $4.5  bil- 
lion in  1966.  Those  efforts  will  continue 
in  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 

The  effect  on  the  Federal  budget  of 
selective  expansions  In  high  priority  pro- 
grams combined  with  economies  in  op- 
eration are  summarized  in  the  accom- 
panying table. 


Civilian  administrative  budget  expenditures 
(Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


Total  civilian. 


Major  education  programs. - - 

Major  health  programs..- - - — 

Other  major  social  proerams: 

Welfare,  labor,  and  economic  opportunity  programs  — 
Bousing  and  community  development,  regional  develop- 
ment, and  pollution  control - 

Interest — - 

Proposed  pay  increases 

Sale  of  financial  assets - 

All  other  civilian  expenditures --- 


1966 
actual 


$49.3 


2.8 
2.5 


5.1 


1.2 
12.1 


-3.0 
28.4 


1967 
estimate 


$56.5 


4.0 
4.3 

6.1 

40 
13.5 


-3.9 
3a  5 


1968 
estimate 


$59.5 


4.6 
4.8 

6.5 

2.4 
14.2 

1.0 
-5.3 
31.3 


Change, 

196710 

1968 


+$3.0 


+.6 

+.5 

+.4 

+.4 

+.6 
+1.0 
-1.4 

+.8 


In  the  1968  budget  I  am  proposing  to 
sell  $5  billion  in  participation  certificates. 
These  certificates  are  a  means  by  which 
Federal  credit  programs  can  be  financed, 
and  point  up  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  an  intermediary,  assist- 
ing borrowers  to  find  sources  of  credit. 
The  sale  of  these  certificates  also  has  the 
advantage  of  making  the  cash  and  ad- 
ministrative budgets  more  closely  akin 
to  the  national  income  accounts  budget 
since,  in  effect,  it  removes  the  impact 
of  new  lending  from  the  cash  and  ad- 
ministrative budget  totals. 

My  detailed  budget  plans  provide  for 
the  possible  sale  of  $5,750  million  of  these 
certificates.  The  overall  budget  totals, 
however,  make  an  allowance  for  a  possi- 
ble shortfall  of  $750  million  in  the  actual 
sales  of  these  certificates.  While  this 
tends  to  raise  the  reported  deficit  in  the 
administrative  budget,  I  have  made  such 
an  allowance  in  order  to  present  more 
conservative  estimates  to  the  Congress, 
talcing  into  account  the  uncertainty  of 
future  conditions. 


NEW   OBUGATIOKAL  AnTHORlTT 

New  obligational  authority  recom- 
mended for  fiscal  year  1968  in  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  totals  $144  billion. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $4.4  billion  over 
the  current  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
of  which  $2.5  billion  is  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  military  assist- 
ance program  combined. 

Of  the  total  new  obligational  authority 
estimated  for  1968.  the  Congress  will 
have  to  act  this  yelir  on  $126.5  billion. 
The  remaining  $17.3  billion  will  become 
available  under  "permanent"  authoriza- 


tions without  further  congressional 
action;  interest  on  the  public  debt  repre- 
sents 80  percent  of  this  amount.  Most 
of  the  $50.2  billion  in  new  obligational 
authority  estimated  for  1968  for  trust 
funds  represents  revenues  from  special 
taxes  which  are  also  appropriated 
automatically. 

Apart  from  defense  and  military  as- 
sistance, the  1968  new  obligational  au- 
thority recommended  for  congressional 
action  in  the  administrative  budget  will 
amoimt  to  $51.3  billion.  The  proposed 
amounts  result  from  a  thorough  evalua- 
tion and  review  of  program  levels  and 
needs  and  have  been  held  to  the  mini- 
mum that  will  assure  orderly  progress  in 
meeting  national  program  objectives. 

Major  increases  in  new  obligational  au- 
thority, other  than  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  include  $1.2  billion  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, including  the  newly  enacted 
model  cities  program;  $1  billion  for 
proposed  civilian  and  military  pay  in- 
creases; $0.9  billion  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
mainly  for  public  assistance,  education, 
medicaid,  and  various  other  health  ac- 
tivities; $0.6  billion  for  the  permanent 
appropriation  for  interest  on  the  public 
debt. 

Major  decreases  include:  $1.8  billion 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
largely  due  to  the  reduced  capital  needs 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  the  proposal  to  establish  revolving 
funds  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration; $1  billion  for  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  since  its  needs  for 
bond-issuing  authority  for  the  next  sev- 
eral years  were  met  by  an  increase  of 
this  amount  granted  in  fiscal  year  1967; 
$0.6  billion  for  the  Post  OfUce,  reflecting 
proposed  postal  rate  increases. 

The  1967  estimate  in  the  administra- 
tive budget  includes  $14.3  billion  in  rec- 
ommended supplemental  appropriations 
which  the  Congress  is  being  requested 
to  enact  this  year.  Of  this  total.  $12.3 
billion  is  for  support  of  military  opera- 
tions in  southeast  Asia.  The  remaining 
supplemental  amounts  are  needed 
mainly  (1)  to  provide  adequate  financ- 
ing for  certain  relatively  uncontrollable 
costs  which  are  based  on  eligibility  and 
demand  for  services  under  provisions  of 
existing  law — such  as  for  public  assist- 
ance grants,  postal  services,  and  vet- 
erans' compensation  and  pensions,  and 
(2)  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  military 
and  civilian  pay  increases  and  new  pro- 
grams which  were  enacted  last  year  but 
for  which  appropriations  were  not  pro- 
vided. The  estimates  presented  In  tlrts 
budget  reflect  fully  this  additional  new 
obligational  authority  for  the  current 
year  and  the  related  expenditures. 


New  obligational  authority 
[Fiscal  years.    In  billtonsl 


Description 


Total  authorizations  renuirleg  current  action  by  Congress: 

Administrative  budget  Itinds .-. 

Tnist  funds 

Total  authorizations  not  reqtiiring  current  action  by  Congress: 

Administrative  budget  llinds 

Trust  funds — 

Total  new  obligational  authcrity: 

Administrative  budget  fkinds 

Trust  funds.- --- -- 


196B 
actual 


$110.9 
.5 

1,1.5 
36.2 

126.4 
36.7 


1967 
estimate 


$123. 9 
5.1 

15.7 
45.8 

139.6 
50.8 


1968 
estimate 


$126. 5 
1.7 

17.  S 
48.6 

144.0 
50.2 
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FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  AND  EXPENDmjBES 

Military  forces  able  to  defend  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Vietnam  and  to  coimter 
other  threats  to  national  security  require 
substantial  resources. 

Yet  we  cannot  permit  the  defense  of 
freedom  abroad  to  sidetrack  the  struggle 

Payments  to  the  public 

[Fiscal  years.    In  blllionsl 


for  individual  growth  and  dignity  at 
home.  Under  my  budget  proposals,  we 
will  move  forward  at  a  reasonable  rate 
the  programs  to  broaden  opportunities 
for  the  poor  or  disadvantaged  and  con- 
tinue the  steady  advance  in  their  effec- 
tiveness achieved  in  the  last  3  years. 


Function 


Administrative  budget  expenditures: 

National  defense 

E  xcluding  special  Vietnam — 

International  anairs  and  finance 

Excluding  special  Vietnam 

Space  research  and  technology - 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources. . 

Natural  resources 

Commerce  and  transportation 

Housing  and  community  development. 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare 

Education.- 

Veterans  benefits  and  services 

Interest — - 

General  government 

Allowances: 

Civilian  and  military  pay  increase. 

Possible  shortfaU  in  asset  sales 

Contingencies 

Interfund  transactions  (deduct)..- 


1966 
actual 


1967 
estimate 


$57.7 

(51.9) 

4.2 

(3.9) 

5.9 

3.3 

3.1 

3.0 

.3 

7.6 

2.8 

5.0 

12.1 

2.5 


$70.2 

(50.8) 

16 

(4.1) 

5.6 

3.0 

3.2 

3.5 

.9 

10.4 

3.3 

6.4 

13.5 

2.7 


1968 
estimate 


.6 


Total,  administrative  budget  cipenditures. 


Trust  fund  expenditures: 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare 

Commerce  and  transportation.-- 

National  defense 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources-  . 
Housing  and  community  development- 
Veterans  benefits  and  services 

A«  other .-.-.-  —  - -- 

Interfund  transactions  (deduct) 


Total  trust  fund  expenditures - 

Intragovernmcntal  transactions  and  other  adjustments  (deduct). 
Total  payments  to  the  public - — ■ 


107.0 


26.4 

3.8 

.8 

1.2 

3.2 

.6 

-.2 

.8 


126.7 


31.5 

3.7 

1.1 

1.4 

3.0 

.8 

.1 

.7 


$75.5 

(53.6) 

4.8 

(4.3) 
5.3 
3.2 
3.5 
3.1 
1.0 

11.3 
2.8 
6.1 

14.2 
2.8 

1.0 
.8 
.4 


34.9 


4.0 


137.8 


40.9 

"eTs 

160.9 


135.0 


37.1 
3.7 
1.4 
1.2 
1.0 
.6 

.3 

.7 


44.5 


172.4 


To  assure  that  the  budget  fully  covers 
all  the  costs  which  we  might  reasonably 
expect  in  the  coming  year,  the  total  in- 
cludes $2.2  bilUon  in  special  allowances 
to  provide  for  (1)  proposed  increases  in 
the  pay  of  miUtary  and  civilian  person- 
nel, including  postal  employees,  (2)  the 


finance  the  conflict  through  fiscal  year 
1967  At  the  present  time  the  situation 
is  different.  While  unforeseen  events 
can  upset  the  most  careful  estimate,  we 
are  in  a  much  better  position  to  deter- 
mine our  future  requirements  in  Viet- 
nam. As  a  consequence,  my  1968  budget 
provides  for  those  requirements  on  a  con 


enlarging  our  helicopter  strength,  pur- 
suing a  vigorous  shipbuilding  and  am- 
version  program,  and  purchasing  addi- 
tional modem  tactical  aircraft. 

Increase  our  airlift  and  sealift  capa- 
biUties  by  further  procurement  of  the 
giant  C-5A  transport  plane,  and  pro- 
curement of  five  fast-development  logis- 
tics ships.  .  ^ , 
Continue  the  vigorous  research  and 
development  programs  vital  to  maintain- 
ing the  most  modem,  versatUe,  and  po- 
tent forces  in  the  world. 

These  sizable  increases  in  our  capa- 
bilities   for    nuclear,    conventional,    or 
countersubversive  confiict  are  necessary 
and     pmdent.    Nevertheless,     security 
needs  will  continue  to  be  met  without 
waste  or  extravagance.    Our  defense  pro- 
grams must  be  conducted  as  efficiently 
and  economically  as  possible.    In  1968, 
the  defense  cost  reduction  program  will 
continue  to  produce  significant  savings. 
International  affairs  and  finance:  In 
the  long  run,  greater  opportunities  and 
security  for  our  own  citizens  will  be  pos- 
sible only  if  other  peoples  also  share  in 
progress  toward  a  better  and  more  secure 
life     To  this  end,  our  international  pro- 
grams in  the  coming  year  will  emphasize 
helping  the  less-developed  nations  to  In- 
crease  their   food   production,   expand 
their  educational  opportunities,  and  im- 
prove the  health  of  their  citizens. 

Based  on  a  thorough  review  of  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  objectives  and  pro- 
grams, I  will  recommend  new  legislation 
and  specific  actions  to:  „  ,.  , 

Require  more  effective  self-help 
measures  by  recipient  countries  as  a  con- 
dition for  U.S.  aid; 

Increase  the  amount  of  assistance  for 
the  key  sectors  of  agriculture,  health,  and 
education; 

Support  regional  arrangements  and 
make  greater  use  of  multilateral  chan- 
nels through  which  other  nations  coop- 
eratively share  the  costs  of  economic 
development; 

Encourage    greater    participation    by 


possibility  of  some  Shortfall  in  plarm^    £3^^^^^^^^  prl^^  enterprise  in  the  development 

of  programs  9n  which  definite  decisions    °f  ^J^^Jg^^^e  wJi. 

Continue    intensive    development    of 
Nike  X  but  take  no  action  now  to  deploy 
an  antiballistic  missile  (ABM)  defense; 
initiate  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  limitation  of  ABM  deployments; 
in  the  event  these  discussions  prove  un- 
successful, we  will  reconsider  our  deploy- 
ment decision.    To  provide  for  actions 
that  may  be  required  at  that  time,  ap- 
proximately $375  million  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  1968  budget  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Nike  X  for  such  purposes  as 
defense  of  our  offensive  weapon  systems. 
Maintain  our  decisive  strategic  superi- 

tion^^totalTconomicactivity.thecostof  ^J^J-jL  Poseidon  SSriHSaunched  ecSno^V'sissls'tancefor  projects  directly 

honoring  our  commitment  to  south  Viet-  ^^^^  tmprovin^^^        present  strategic  aiding  people  in  the  viUages  and  ham- 

nam    is    nevertheless    substantial     Ex-  ^Sll    and  furthe^  lets.    This  stepped-up  effort  is  urgently 

penditures  necessary  to  support  milltan;  f^^^' ^^r^loS  fovcel  In  the  event  needed  to  help  these  people  construct 

operations  in  southeast  Asia  will  total  ^^P^"":  ^°  °''^^'"' "  their  farms  and  houses  in  safety  and 

$21.9  biUion  in  1968,  about  three-tenths  ^^  ^JJ*^^^  j^  Vietnam  with  all  build  the  foundations  for  a  better  life  in 

^^^'^''^^I^'li^TJlZ^^'T^^t  thrwiiSns  and  supplies  they  need  and  that  strife-torn  country 


have  not  yet  been  made,  such  as  the  de- 
velopment of  a  prototype  supersonic  air 
transport  and  a  nuclear  space  rocket. 

The  highUghts  of  the  proposed  Gov- 
ernment program  for  1968  follow: 

National  defense:  Today,  our  military 
requirements  are  dictated  by  two  funda- 
mental realities.  We  must  continue  to 
counter  aggression  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  must  also  continue  to  enhance  our 
ability  to  meet  changing  threats  to  our 
freedom  and  security  elsewhere.  The 
1968  budget  will  insure  that  our  forces 
remain  equal  to  both  these  tasks. 

Though  small  in  relation  to  the  Na- 


Concentrate  our  aid  in  those  countries 
where  successful  development  is  most 

probable.  ,  . 

We  are  gratified  by  the  achievements 
of  the  AlUance  for  Progress  and  shall 
continue  to  work  closely  with  our  hemi- 
spheric neighbors  to  help  build  schools 
and  homes,  create  new  jobs,  and  improve 
health  and  nutrition.  But  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  I  shall  be  meeting 
shortly  with  the  chief  executives  of  the 
other  American  governments  to  review 
the  goals  and  progress  of  the  AlUance. 
At  that  time  we  will  consider  new  co- 
operative programs  to  accelerate  growth 
in  critical  areas. 
In  South  Vietnam,  we  will  increase  our 


fense.  A  year  ago  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  rapid  buildup  of  our  forces  in  Viet- 
nam. Rather  than  submit  a  budget  to 
the  Congress  based  on  highly  uncertain 
estimates,  I  requested  funds  sufBcient  to 
cxin 88— Part  1 


add  to  our  war  reserves  at  the  same  time. 
Add  to  the  mobility  and  effectiveness 
of  our  general  purpose  forces  by  increas- 
ing the  firepower  of  our  ground  forces, 


To  pursue  the  war  on  hunger  more 
effectively,  our  assistance  to  agriculture 
and  our  food-f or-f reedom  shipments  will 
encourage  and  support  efforts  by  the  de- 
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veloplnK  nations  to  Increase  their  own 
food  production.  In  cooperation  with 
other  nations,  we  will  also  carry  out  a 
pioneer  program  to  find  ways  to  utilize 
the  vast  unexploited  food  resources  of 
the  sea. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  managed  by  the  World 
Bank,  has  proven  an  effective  means  of 
international  cooperation  to  promote 
economic  development.  Its  current  re- 
sources, however,  will  soon  be  exhausted. 
Following  the  successful  conclusion  of 
negotiations  between  the  IDA  and  the 
developed  nations  of  the  world.  I  will 
request  authorization  for  the  United 
States  to  pledge  its  fair  share  toward 
an  additional  contribution  to  this  orga- 
nization in  ways  consistent  with  our  bal- 
ance-of-pasrments  policy.  I  also  Intend 
to  propose  legislation  which  will  permit 
us  to  Join  other  members  In  a  replenish- 
ment of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank's  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions. 

To  enable  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
fulfill  Its  role  of  assisting  our  export 
trade,  which  is  so  vital  to  our  balance 
of  payments.  I  am  recommending  that 
its  lending  authority  be  Increased  and 
Its  life  extended  for  another  5  years. 

Space  research  and  technology:  In 
1961.  this  Nation  resolved  to  send  a 
manned  expedition  to  the  moon  in  this 
decade.  Much  hard  work  remains  and 
many  obstacles  must  still  be  overcome 
before  that  goal  is  met.  Yet,  in  the  last 
few  years  we  have  progressed  far  enough 
that  we  must  now  look  beyond  our  orig- 
inal objective  and  set  our  course  for  the 
more  distant  future.  Indeed,  we  have 
no  alternative  unless  we  wish  to  aban- 
don the  manned  space  capability  we  have 
created. 

This  budget  provides  for  the  initiation 
of  an  effective  follow-on  to  the  manned 
lunar  landing.  We  will  explore  the 
moon.  We  will  learn  to  live  in  space  for 
months  at  a  time.  Our  astronauts  will 
conduct  scientific  and  engineering  ex- 
periments in  space  to  enhance  man's 
mastery  of  that  environment. 

The  Surveyor  and  Orblter  projects,  in 
photogrmihlng  the  moon,  have  demon- 
strated dramatically  the  value  of  un- 
manned spacecraft  In  investigating  other 
objects  in  the  solar  system.  Accordingly, 
we  are  proceeding  with  the  development 
of  the  Voyager  system  for  an  unmanned 
landing  on  Mars  In  1973.  We  will  also 
continue  other  uimianned  investigations 
nearer  the  earth. 

In  recent  years  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  have  Jointly 
imdertaken  the  development  of  nuclear 
rocket  propulsion  technology.  We  are 
now  considering  whether  that  effort 
should  be  expanded  to  the  development 
of  the  rocket  Itself.  The  overall  budget 
totals  allow  for  the  poeslbillty  of  proceed- 
ing if  an  afBrmative  decision  is  reached. 

These  new  ventures  are  the  result  of 
careful  planning  and  selectivity.  We  are 
not  doing  everything  in  space  that  we  are 
technologically  capable  of  doing.  Rath- 
er, we  are  choosing  those  projects  that 
give  us  the  greatest  return  on  our  in- 
vestment. 

To  suivort  these  new  projects  and  to 
maintain  our  existing  programs,  an  In- 
crease of  $82  million  is  requested  in  new 


obllgational  authority  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  1968.  Expenditures,  however,  will 
decline  by  $300  million  in  the  coming 
year,  primarily  because  of  reduced  re- 
quirements for  the  manned  lunar  land- 
ing program. 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources : 
Rising  domestic  and  foreign  demands 
have  highlighted  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  healthy  and  productive 
agricultural  economy.  During  the  past 
year  our  siuplus  commodity  stocks  have 
been  substantially  reduced.  As  a  result, 
restrictions  on  the  production  of  wheat 
and  feed  grsdns  have  been  eased  in  order 
to  allow  the  Nation  to  maintain  adequate 
reserves. 

The  increasing  demand  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  provides  a  favorable 
outlook  for  many  of  our  commercial 
farmers.  However,  »  large  number  of 
rural  people  cannot  achieve  an  adequate 
income  even  with  a  prosperous  agricul- 
ture. Labor  requirements  on  the  Na- 
tion's farms  have  declined  drastically  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  cenutry.  Unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  in  rural 
areas  have  resulted.  Consequently,  rural 
communities  are  often  unable  to  provide 
and  maintain  essential  public  services — 
good  schools,  modern  hospitals,  and  other 
necessary  community  facilities — to  meet 
today's  needs. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  take  the  lead  in  helping  rural 
people  achieve  a  quality  of  living  com- 
parable to  other  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation. To  this  end,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  work  with  State  and 
Federal  agencies  and  with  local  groups 
to  help  rural  communities  make  the  best 
use  of  all  existing  governmental  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  legislation  is  needed 
to  encourage  establishment  of  pilot  mul- 
ti-county development  districts. 

To  assure  modern  and  eflBcient  electric 
and  telephone  services  for  rural  people, 
legislation  should  be  enacted  promptly  to 
provide  new  sources  of  private  financing 
for  Rural  Electrificatton  Administration 
borrowers,  while  minimizing  Federal  out- 
lays. 

Natural  resources:  My  recommenda- 
tions In  this  budget  for  natural  resource 
conservation  and  development  will  help 
meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of  our  people 
and  the  requirements  for  economic 
growth. 

Action  must  be  taken  now  to — 

Reduce  water  pollution  In  our  lakes, 
rivers,  and  estuaries. 

Insure  an  adequate  supply  of  pure 
water. 

Preserve  scenic  areas  of  Irreplaceable 
natiu-al  beauty — scenic  rivers,  the  Red- 
woods, North  Cascades  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  the  historic  Potomac 
Valley. 

Forestall  the  escalation  of  land  prices 
In  the  acquisition  of  Federal  lands  for 
recreational  use. 

The  continued  pollution  of  our  rivers. 
lakes,  and  estuaries  is  one  of  the  major 
resource  problems  facing  this  Nation. 
The  transfer  last  year  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Administration  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  now  per- 
mits a  major  attack  on  the  problems  of 
water  pollution  In  entire  river  basins,  in 
1968,  the  Department  will  also  give  ma- 
jor emphasis  to  reviewing  and  approvmg 


State  standards  required  by  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965. 

Many  regions  of  the  country  are  fac- 
ing  increasingly  critical  problems  of 
adequate  supply  and  efficient  use  of  wa- 
ter. I  urge  prompt  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  National  Water 
Commission  to  assess  our  major  water 
problems  and  develop  gxiidelines  for  the 
most  effective  use  of  available  water  re- 
sources. 

I  also  recommend  legislation  to  enable 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  Southern  California  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  develop- 
ing and  constructing  a  large  prototype 
power  and  desalting  plant.  This  will  be 
a  major  step  toward  the  development  of 
economical  projects  for  conversion  of 
seawater  to  fresh  water. 

This  budget  provides  for  continued  in- 
vestment in  the  development  euid  im- 
provement of  our  vital  water  resources. 
Last  fall,  however,  In  order  to  help  relieve 
Infiatlonary  pressures  on  the  economy,  I 
directed  Federal  tigencies  to  slow  down 
or  defer  construction  projects  wherever 
possible  in  fiscal  year  1967.  For  1968, 1 
am  recommending  that  a  small  number 
of  new  water  resources  projects  be 
started.  Advance  planning  will  begin  on 
a  nimiber  of  projects  to  be  constructed 
in  later  years. 

Authorized  recreation  areas  must  be 
acquired  as  promptly  as  possible  to  avoid 
speculative  increases  in  land  prices.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  propose  that  an  advance  ap- 
propriation be  made  to  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  for  this  purpose. 

A  significant  advance  in  research  on 
the  fundamental  structure  of  matter  will 
be  made  possible  with  the  construction 
of  a  200  billion  electron  volt  accelerator 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Conmalssion.  This 
research  machine,  to  be  located  near  Chi- 
cago, HI.,  is  expected  to  provide  U.S. 
physicists  with  the  world's  highest  en- 
ergy proton  beam.  Design  funds  are  pro- 
vided in  the  1968  budget. 

Commerce  and  transportation:  A 
strong  and  balanced  national  economy 
requires  accurate  and  timely  informa- 
tion; efficient  transportation  facilities; 
rapid  communication;  and  special  aids 
to  lagging  regions  and  sectors  of  the 
Nation. 

Accordingly,  the  Federal  Government 
win  augment  significantly  its  investment 
In  conmierce  and  transportation  pro- 
grams in  the  year  ahead.  The  1968 
budget  provides  funds  to: 

Increase  technical  services  and  other 
aids  to  business ; 

Undertake  a  special  sample  survey  to 
pinpoint  the  social  and  economic  needs 
of  our  people; 

Give  added  impetus  to  our  efforts  to 
encourage  travel  to  the  United  States 
and  our  export  promotion  programs  to 
improve  our  balance  of  payments; 

Support  a  world  weather  watch  to 
improve  long-range  weather  forecasting; 

Explore  means  for  modifying  the 
weather,  and  examine  the  implications 
of  this  new  science; 

Strengthen  our  effort  to  encourage  re- 
gional economic  development;    and 

Improve  our  transportation  facilities 
and  services  under  the  leadership  of  the 
new  Department  of  Transportation. 

Our  transportation  programs  in  1968 
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wUl  include  an  all-out  attack  to  reduce 
the  alarming  carnage  on  the  Nation's 
highways,  using  the  tools  made  available 
in  the  highway  safety  legislation  enact- 
ed last  year.    We  are  currently  consid- 
ering the  construction  of  a  prototype  civil 
supersonic  transport.    The  allowance  for 
contingencies  is  adequate  to  cover  the 
possible  costs  of  this  effort,  should  an 
afBrmative  decision  be  made  to  proceed. 
Special  emphasis  will  be   placed  on 
improved  management  and  acquisition 
of  modern  facilities  and  equipment  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  our  postal  sys- 
tem, one  of  the  largest  business  opera- 
tions in  the  world.   To  provide  Improved 
services,  to  cover  proposed  pay  Increases 
for  postal  workers,  and  largely  offset  the 
remaining  postal  deficit,  a  postal  rate  in- 
crease is  both  necessary  and  desirable. 
As  required  by  law,  I  am  proposing  such 
an  increase.     The  budget  reflects  $700 
million   in   postal   revenues   from   this 
source. 

Housing  and  community  development: 
The  problems  of  the  American  city  are 
great  and  vexing.  They  involve  the  en- 
tire physical  and  social  fabric  of  de- 
teriorating central  cities  and  rapidly 
growing  suburbs.  Trapped  in  the  de- 
clining centers  of  our  cities  are  the  poor 
and  the  victims  of  discrimination— who 
lack  the  resources  to  solve  their  problems 
without  outside  help. 

TlUs  budget  provides  funds  to  help 
meet  these  needs.  Outlays  for  grants 
and  loans  for  programs  directed  specifi- 
cally at  community  development  will  to- 
tal an  estimated  $1.3  billion  In  1968, 
triple  the  level  in  1963.  Moreover,  other 
programs  providing  aid  to  urban  areas 
will  make  substantial  additional  amounts 
available. 

I  have  directed  that  commimlty  de- 
velopment programs  emphasize  aids  for 
the  poor.  The  recently  enacted  program 
of  rent  supplements  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  helping  the  needy  obtain  ade- 
quate housing  facilities  and  increasing 
their  freedom  of  choice  as  to  where  they 
can  live.  To  carry  on  this  important 
program,  I  am  requesting  the  full  amount 
authorized  for  rent  supplements  for  1968, 
and  urge  the  Congress  to  act  favorably 
on  this  request. 

To  be  effective,  concerted  attacks  on 
city  problems  must  be  planned  by  the 
cities  themselves.  The  new  model  cities 
program  Is  now  the  primary  Incentive 
provided  by  the  Federal  Govenunent  to 
accomplish  this  objective.  Special  grants 
will  be  made  to  help  transform  entire 
blighted  areas  into  attractive  and  use- 
ful neighborhoods.  To  receive  these 
grants,  cities  must: 

Develop  imaginative  and  comprehen- 
sive plans  of  action;  and 

Enlist  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private 
resources  in  a  concerted  effort  to  bring 
their  plans  to  fniition. 

Many  cities  are  now  planning  their 
programs.  It  is  essential  that  the  fimds 
I  am  requesting  for  these  special  grants 
be  available  in  1968  when  these  cities  are 
ready  to  begin  the  tsusk. 

Under  a  new  program  enacted  last 
year,  further  encouragement  will  be 
given  to  the  planned  development  of 
entire  metropolitan  areas.  Supplemen- 
tary Federal  grants  will  be  made  imder 
10  Federal  aid  programs  in  those  metro- 


politan areas  which  demonstrate  that 
they  are  carrying  out  through  Joint 
planning  efforts  all  activities  which  affect 
metropolitan  development.  I  urge  en- 
actment of  the  appropriations  requested 
for  this  program. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in 
solving  city  problems  is  our  inadequate 
knowledge  about  the  roots  and  nature  of 
these  problems.  I  lurge  that  sufficient 
funds  be  provided  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  start 
a  systematic  research  effort  to  acquire 
needed  information  on  the  causes  and 
possible  solutions  for  the  housing  and 
lu-ban  problems  which  we  face  today. 

To  be  effective,  our  aids  for  commu- 
nity development  must  be  put  to  use  by 
competent,  well-trained  local  employees. 
I  am  therefore  requesting  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  Initiate  the  authorized 
program  for  grants  to  States  to  help 
them  provide  trairUng  for  State  and  local 
employees  in  commimlty  development 
programs. 

The  problems  of  the  city  are  many; 
the  resources,  limited.  More  resources 
are  essential  if  we  are  to  build  better 
cities  for  the  future.  We  must  start 
now  to  provide  them. 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare:  The  89th 
Congress  enacted  a  far-reaching  series 
of  programs  to  improve  the  health  and 
well-being  of  American  citizens — ^par- 
ticularly the  less  fortunate. 

In  the  year  ahead  we  must  proceed  to 
carry  out  these  programs  effectively,  and 
seek  the  revisions  and  additions  needed 
to  maintato  ovu:  progress.  This  budget 
so  provides. 

Health:  The  specter  of  inadequate 
health  care  is  being  removed  from  the 
aged  and  needy  as  we  move  ahead  with 
the  new  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams, and  with  other  activities  aimed 
at  bringing  comprehensive  modem  treat- 
ment to  all.  With  expanded  Federal  aid, 
more  medical  resources  will  beonne 
available,  including  medical  facilities 
and  qualified  health  personnel.  The  Na- 
tion's system  for  providing  health  care — 
public  and  private — will  be  Improved  to 
make  It  more  efficient  and  to  Insure  use 
of  the  latest  advances  of  medical  science. 
In  1968,  we  will: 

Strengthen  our  partnership  with  the 
States  in  health  planrung  and  In  using 
broader  and  more  flexible  grants  to  fill 
gaps  in  health  services. 

Begin  operating  the  new  regional  med- 
ical programs  which  will  narrow  the  gap 
between  the  advanced  methods  used  at 
university  hospitals  and  day-to-day 
medical  practice  in  the  community. 

Continue  research  suid  development  to 
prevent  or  control  diseases. 


£xi>and  programs  to  increase  efficiency 
in  hospitals,  clinics,  nursing  homes,  and 
neighborhood  health  centers. 

Additional  measures  are  needed  and 
will  be  pnvosed  to: 

Extend  medicare  to  disabled  workers- 
Expand  child  health  services,  includ- 
Irig  dental  care. 

Reduce  the  menace  of  air  pollution 
which  is  a  threat  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  our  citizens. 

Labor  and  manpower:  My  budget 
proposals  provide  increased  opportimlty 
for  the  disadvantaged  to  participate  in 
and  contribute  productively  to  our  ex- 
panding economy. 

I  am  recommending  funds  for  280,000 
trainees  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  TrairUng  Act,  an  increase  of 
30.000  over  the  current  year. 

Programs  under  that  act  and  those  of 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  will  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  serving  the  severely 
disadvantaged. 

In  addition,  under  programs  financed 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
355,000  jobs  and  training  will  be  made 
available  for  youths  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  An  estimated  $328  mllUon 
will  be  provided  for  expanded  work- 
training  programs,  primarily  for  adults, 
with  special  emphasis  on  reaching  the 
hard-core  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed in  slum  areas. 

Economic  opportunity  programs:  Pov- 
erty remains  an  ugly  scar  on  the  Nation's 
conscience.  The  war  against  it  will  be 
long,  difficult,  and  costly.  But  we  are 
making  headway. 

The  $2.1  billion  of  new  obllgational  au- 
thority included  in  the  1968  budget  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  will 
enable  us  to  expand  programs  which  help 
people  rise  out  of  poverty.  The  Increase 
of  $448  million  over  the  1967  level  will 
be  used  largely  for  community  action 
programs,  for  training  programs,  and  for 
new  Headstart  f  oUowup  efforts. 

In  addition  to  those  helped  by  the 
work-training  programs  described  above, 
the  budget  wUl  provide  for  737,000  chil- 
dren in  Headstart:  $135  million  for  im- 
proving primary  school  services  as  a  f  ol- 
lowup  to  Headstart;  38.000  emroUees  in 
the  Job  Corps;  6.5  million  persons  to  be 
served  through  other  activities  by  1.100 
community  action  programs. 

Benefits  and  services  which  aid  the 
poor  are  being  provided  by  a  number  of 
Federal  agencies.  In  total,  10  agencies 
will  devote  $25.6  billion  in  1968  to  help 
the  more  than  31  million  poor  people  In 
our  Nation.  This  represents  an  Increase 
of  $3.6  billion  or  16  percent  from  the 
current  year,  of  which  $2  billion  will 
be  from  trust  fimds. 


Federal  aid  to  the  poor 
[Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


■V 


Category 


1960 
actual 


Education  and  training - - 

Health  

Cash  benefit  payments ..— ...---..... 

Services  economic  and  community  development,  ana  otner. 


Total  funds. 


SO.  3 

.  7 

8.3 

.7 


9.9 


1963 
actual 


SO.  3 
1.0 

10.4 
1.2 


1Z9 


1967 
estimate 


S3.1 

3.6 

12.8 

2.5 


22.0 


1968 
estimate 


S3.8 
4.3 

14.0 
3.1 


2S.8 


Social  security  and  pubUc  assistance     citizens  receiving  social  security  exist 
POTmsfMore  than  a  third  of  our    on  incomes  below  the  poverty  level.  Cash 
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assistance  to  welfare  recipients  general- 
ly fails  to  meet  even  State  standards  of 
need,  which  are  often  unrealistically 
low.  And  many  of  the  poor  are  not  even 
eligible  for  this  meager  assistance.  As 
a  step  toward  correcting  these  inequities, 

I  will  propose  legislation  to : 

Provide  an  overall  20-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  for  retired 
workers  and  their  survivors,  with  a  59- 
percent  increase  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale ; 

Assure  that  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram provides  incentives  for  work  and 
training  and  more  nearly  meets  econom- 
ic need ; 

Assure  public  assistance  support  and 
work  training  opportunities  for  unem- 
ployed fathers  in  Impoverished  families 
with  dependent  children. 

Education:  Our  Nation's  greatness  de- 
pends upon  the  full  development  of  the 
talents  and  abilities  of  its  citizens. 

The  89th  Congress  wrote  a  memorable 
record  in  education  legislation.  The 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  marked  a  significant  advance 
In  Federal  support  to  help  Improve  and 
enlarge  educational  opportunities  at  all 
levels.  Our  task  now  is  to  use  this  au- 
thority in  an  imaginative,  creative,  and 
responsible  way. 

New  obligational  authority  for  educa- 
tion will  total  $5.2  billion  in  1968,  $622 
million  more  than  in  1967.  These  funds 
will  be  used  to: 

Assist  the  disadvantaged  by  increasing 
grants  to  improve  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  for  about  8 1/2  million 
less  fortunate  children  from  low-In- 
come families  and  by  providing  new 
grants  for  education  of  handicapped 
children; 

Encourage  creative  change  through  an 
Increase  of  almost  80  percent  in  grants 
for  supplementary  centers  and  other  si>e- 
cial  projects  designed  to  introduce  better 
teaching  and  innovation  in  our  educa- 
tional programs. 

Widen  higher  educational  opportuni- 
ties by  providing  more  than  $1.1  billion 
in  scholarships,  loans,  and  part-time 
work  for  students,  a  22-percent  increase 
over  1967;  and 

Improve  teacher  training  through  ad- 
ditional funding  and  amendments  pro- 
viding for  a  more  flexible  use  of  legisla- 
tive authority. 

I  will  propose  legislation  to: 

Extend  and  enlarge  the  Teachers 
Corps; 

Initiate  experimental  projects  to  im- 
prove vocational  education,  particularly 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  those  not 
planning  to  attend  college: 

Extend  and  expand  Federal  support 
for  educational  television;  and 

Strengthen  education  program  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  by  State  govern- 
ments and  localities. 

Veterans  benefits  and  services:  This 
Nation  continues  to  recognize  a  particu- 
lar obligation  to  those  who  have  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  Special  programs 
have  long  been  available  to  aid  the  vet- 
eran and  his  dependents  in  the  event 
of  disability,  death,  ill  health,  or  old  age. 

More  recently,  following  World  War 

II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  extensive  pro- 


grams were  enacted  to  assist  the  veteran 
in  his  readjustment  to  civilian  life.  In 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
this  type  of  assistance  was  again  pro- 
vided, through  enactment  of  the  third 
major  veterans  readjustment  benefit  pro- 
gram or  "GI  bill."  Upon  leaving  the 
Armed  Forces,  young  men  of  recent  mili- 
tary service  will  find  their  readjustment 
made  easier  through  the  availability  of 
substantial  education,  training,  medical, 
and  home-loan  benefits. 

In  addition,  the  1968  budget  continues 
the  improvements  of  the  past  few  years 
in  hospital  staffing  and  the  provision  of 
new  medical  services  and  facilities.  The 
objective  is  to  provide  both  a  higher 
quality  of  care  and  to  reduce  the  dura- 
tion of  hospitalization,  enabling  the  vet- 
eran to  return  sooner  to  his  home  and 
job. 

Certain  gaps  currently  exist  in  the 
benefits  available  to  veterans  of  service 
in  Vietnam  relative  to  those  for  veterans 
of  previous  active  military  operations. 
I  will  propose  legislation  to  fill  these  gaps 
so  that  fair  and  equitable  treatment  is 
provided  for  those  who  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  struggle  in  southeast  Asia.  I  will 
also  submit  proposals  to  the  Congress  to 
remove  or  modify  certain  long  standing 
but  outmoded  or  inequitable  provisioiis 
of  law  governing  veterans  programs. 

General  government:  This  adminis- 
tration is  determined  to  help  our  States 
and  cities  reduce  crime  in  America.  Sig- 
nificant strides  have  aheady  been  taken. 
The  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1965,  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966,  and  the  Pris- 
oner Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965  have 
helped  to  strengthen  law  enforcement 


agencies,  establish  more  equitable  bail 
procedures  in  Federal  courts,  and  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  prisoner  re- 
habilitation programs. 

However,  still  greater  efforts  must  be 
made.  In  1965,  I  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion of  prominent  citizens  to  study  law 
enforcement  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  With  the  aid  of  its  findings,  I 
will  propose  legislation  for  a,major  new 
program  to  help  strengthen  State  and 
local  government  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systems. 

District  of  Columbia  citizens  should 
have  a  voice  in  their  own  afifairs.  Our 
commitment  to  democracy  demands  no 
less.  I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  grant 
home  rule  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

PUBLIC   DEBT 

On  the  basis  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures estimated  in  this  budget,  the 
public  debt  on  June  30,  1967,  will  be 
$327.3  billion,  and  will  increase  to  $335.4 
billion  on  June  30, 1968. 

The  temporary  limit  of  $330  billion  on 
the  public  debt  under  present  law  will 
expire  on  June  30,  1967.  If  no  action  is 
taken,  the  limit  will  revert  on  that  date 
to  the  permanent  ceiling  of  $285  billion. 

The  present  temporary  debt  limit,  en- 
acted last  June,  was  based  on  an  esti- 
mated administrative  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1967  of  $1.8  billion.  The  re- 
quest then  made  to  the  Congress  was  for 
a  temporary  debt  limit  of  $332  billion. 
In  reducing  this  request  by  $2  billion,  the 
Congress  indicated  that  if  increased 
costs  for  Vietnam  or  other  contingencies 
required  reappraisal  of  this  tight  limit, 
the  Congress  would  take  whatever  action 
Is  necessary. 
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Public  debt  at  end  of  year 
IFiscal  years,    lii  billior.sl 


1 

Description 

1965 
actual 

1966 
actuiil 

1967 
estimate 

1968 
estimate 

Owned  by  Federal  agencies  and  trust  funds 

5*3.0 
254.8 

$66.5 
253.8 

$74.9 
252.4 

$80.0 
255  4 

Owned  privately  and  by  Federsl  Reserve  banks 

Total « 

317.9 

320.4 

327.3 

335.4 

Note.— For  further  details  see  table  II  In  pt.  2  of  this  document. 


The  increase  in  the  1967  deficit, 
coupled  with  the  tightness  of  the  cur- 
rent limit  on  the  outstanding  debt,  make 
an  immediate  increase  Imperative. 
Without  such  an  increase,  management 
of  debt  operations  and  other  fiscal  pol- 
icies will  be  seriously  hampered. 

Later  this  year,  when  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements for  1968  axe  more  precisely 
known,  specific  recommendations  will  be 
presented  for  modifications  in  the  tem- 
porary limit  for  that  year.  The  exact 
amounts  of  the  revisions  in  the  tem- 
porary limit  will  depeild  not  only  on  the 
specific  outlook  for  th|e  fiscal  year  as  a 
whole,  but  also  on  thfe  time  pattern  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  in  prospect. 

Both  for  1967  and  1968  the  debt  limits 
requested  will  provide  the  margin  of 
flexibility  necessary  to  manage  the  debt 
most  prudently — to  permit  the  Treasury 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  most  favor- 
able market  conditions  and  thus  avoid 
unnecessary  interest  costs  or  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  economy 


IMPROVING  GOVEKNMENT  MANAGEMENT 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  undertaken  an  unprec- 
edented number  of  forward-looking  pro- 
grams which  promise  to  enrich  the 
quality,  the  justice,  and  the  opportunity 
of  American  society  to  an  extent  no  one 
would  have  dared  hope  only  a  few  short 
years  ago. 

But  our  responsibilities  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  discharged  with  the 
enactment  of  new  programs  which  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Nation.  There  exist 
two  other  closely  related  obligations  of 
equal  gravity: 

First,  we  are  obligated  to  assure  effec- 
tive and  economical  management  of  gov- 
ernmental programs — both  old  and  new. 
Effective  management  of  government 
activities  enhances  the  benefits  of  those 
programs.  Economical  management  re- 
leases resources  for  the  people's  use. 

Second,  we  are  obligated  to  maintain 
close  and  harmonious  working  relation- 
ships with  State,  county,  and  local  gov- 


ernments— our  partners  in  a  new  and 
creative  federalism. 

Government  organization:  We  have 
made  significant  strides  In  the  last  2 
years  to  improve  Government  organiza- 
tion— 

By  creating  the  Departments  of 
Transportation  and  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development. 

By  transferring  the  Community  Re- 
lations Service  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

By  reorganizing  the  Public  Health 
fService  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  scientific 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

But  additional  action  to  improve  the 
management  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  necessary.  One  of  the  Government's 
major  objectives  is  the  promotion  of  a 
vigorous  and  growing  economy.  While 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment pursues  this  objective,  there  are 
a  number  of  highly  Interrelated  activi- 
ties now  carried  on  separately  by  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce 
and  several  other  agencies: 

Planning  and  execution  of  manpower 
programs  designed  to  increase  the  skills 
and  productivity  of  the  labor  force; 

Promotion  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  depressed  areas  and  regions,  to 
help  them  achieve  balanced  economic 
growth; 

Provision  of  technical  and  other  serv- 
ices to  business  and  labor; 

Collection,  dissemination,  and  analy- 
sis of  data  about  economic  conditions  of 
the  Nation,  its  various  industries,  and  Its 
geographic  areas; 

Advising  the  President  and  canylng 
out  national  policies  for  improved  la- 
bor-management relations. 

The  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  La- 
bor have  recommended  to  me,  and  I 
strongly  agree,  that  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Nation  will  best  be 
served  by  bringing  together  these  close- 
ly related  operations  into  one  institu- 
tion headed  by  a  single  responsible 
oflBclal  of  Cabinet  rank.  I  will,  there- 
fore, prop>ose  legislation  to  merge  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce 
and  the  functions  of  several  related 
agencies  into  a  new  Department  of 
Business  and  Labor. 

Federal-state-local  cooperation:  Our 
agenda  must  give  high  priority  to  a 
stronger  and  more  effective  federal  sys- 
tem of  government  in  the  United  States. 
To  meet  urgent  and  growing  needs,  the 
Federal  Government  is  providing  a  wide 
range  of  programs  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments.  Now  the  chief  task 
is  to  manage  these  programs  efficiently 
at  every  level  of  government  to  assure 
the  most  effective  public  services.  This 
effort  will  require  support  and  action  by 
the  Congress. 

At  the  national  level  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  examine 
and  improve  the  grant-in-aid  system, 
making  it  more  flexible  and  responsive  to 
State  and  local  fiscal  realities.  Last 
year  we  began  a  new  partnership  In 
health  program  through  which  numer- 
ous separate  grant  programs  are  being 
brought  together.   The  model  cities  legis- 


lation enacted  last  year  will  also  help  to 
integrate  the  wide  range  of  Federal  aids 
available  to  communities.  In  the  coming 
year  we  will  examine  other  areas  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  determine  whether  additional 
categorical  grants  can  be  combined  to 
form  a  more  effective  tool  for  intergov- 
ernmental cooperation. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  of  in- 
tergovernmental cooperation  has  been 
the  process  of  consultation  with  elected 
officials  of  State  and  local  governments 
on  matters  concerning  the  development 
and  administration  of  Federal  assistance 
programs.  Governors  and  local  chief 
executives  are  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  their  units  of  government. 
The  Federal  Government  should  take  all 
practical  steps  to  increase  the  role  of 
these  executives  in  the  administration 
of  federally  aided  programs.  I  recently 
instructed  Federal  officials  to  work  di- 
rectly with  State  and  local  chief  execu- 
tives to  accomplish  this  objective. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  vital 
stake  in  the  workings  of  our  federal  sys- 
tem. Federalism  is  not  a  one-sided 
partnership,  and  the  States  and  local 
governments  do  not  exist  simply  to  carry 
out  programs  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Government.  When  we  lose  sight  of 
these  facts  the  federal  system  suffers, 
governments  work  at  cross  purposes,  and 
the  programs  fail  to  achieve  their  ob- 
jectives. Our  task  now  is  to  improve 
Federal  programs  and  administration, 
while  we  do  more  to  help  State  and  local 
governments  strengthen  their  machinery 
for  planning  and  management. 

At  the  same  time.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments must  help  themselves.  Serious 
problems  of  modernization  in  State  and 
local  government  can  be  solved  only  by 
the  people  directly  concerned.  The 
Federal  Government  cannot  and  should 
not  seek  to  remedy  their  internal  de- 
ficiencies of  organization  or  obsolete 
restraints  on  financing  and  executive 
direction.  The  Federal  Government  can, 
however.  Increase  its  technical  assistance 
to  general  units  of  Government.  As  one 
example,  we  can  work  with  State  and 
local  executives  to  Improve  budgeting 
and  management.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
Federal  Government  stands  ready  to  co- 
operate with  the  States  in  developing 
more  adequate  general  systems  of  com- 
parative statistics — an  area  where  State 
governments  have  great  needs. 

Capable  personnel  are  essential  for  ef- 
fective service  to  the  public  at  the  State 
and  local  level  no  less  than  at  the  na- 
tional level.  I  am  recommending  legis- 
lation to  broaden  educational  and  train- 
ing opportunities  for  students  planning 
careers  in  the  public  service  and  for 
public  employees  who  desire  to  improve 
their  skills.  Provision  will  also  be  made 
for  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
strengthen  State  and  local  personnel 
management  and  to  permit  interchange 
of  personnel  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local 
governments. 

Some  States  have  created  special 
offices  concerned  with  commimity  de- 
velopment, which  focus  their  organiza- 
tional and  financial  resources  on  urban 
problems  within  their  borders.  The 
work  of  these  offices  can  be  made  more 
effective,  and  other  States  can  be  en- 


couraged to  make  similar  efforts,  by  the 
new  program  authorized  last  year  for 
grants  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  States  to  sup- 
port technical  assistance  and  informa- 
tion services  to  their  local  communities. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  stimulate  such 
Improvements  by  providing  the  funds  I 
am  requesting  for  this  new  program. 

Budgetary  concepts:  As  I  have  already 
made  clear  in  this  message,  some  of  our 
traditional  budget  concepts  do  not  ade- 
quately portray  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's activities.  The  conventional  ad- 
ministrative budget,  for  example  ex- 
cludes the  expenditures  and*p*ceipts  of 
the  trust  funds.  Both  the  administra- 
tive and  cash  budgets  treat  repayable 
loans  in  the  same  way  as  nonrepayable 
grants  or  purchases.  While  the  national 
Income  accounts  budget  has  been  care- 
fully formulated  to  measure  Federal  ac- 
tivities in  relation  to  the  flow  of  Income 
and  production  in  the  economy,  it  is  not 
now  well  suited  for  an  analysis  of  indi- 
vidual Federal  programs. 

For  many  years — under  many  admin- 
istrations— particular  aspects  of  the 
overall  budget  presentation,  or  the  treat- 
ment of  individual  accounts,  have  been 
questioned  on  one  ground  or  another. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  I  believe  a 
thorough  and  objective  review  of  budg- 
etary concepts  is  warranted.  I  therefore 
intend  to  seek  advice  on  this  subject 
from  a  bipartisan  group  of  informed  in- 
dividuals with  a  background  in  budg- 
etary matters.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this 
group  can  undertake  a  thoroxigh  review 
of  the  budget  and  recommend  an  ap- 
proach to  budgetary  presentation  which 
wUl  assist  both  public  and  congressional 
understanding  of  this  vital  document. 

PLANNING-PROGRAMING-BTJDGETINO  SYSTEM 

Our  most  comprehensive  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  Qoverrmient 
programs  is  taking  place  through  the 
planning-programlng-budgetlng  system. 
This  system,  which  was  initiated 
throughout  the  executive  branch  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  requires  all  agencies  to: 

Make  explicit  the  objectives  of  their 
programs  and  relate  them  carefully  to 
national  needs; 

Set  out  specific  proposed  plans  of  work 
to  attain  those  objectives;  and 

Analjrze  and  compare  the  probable 
costs  and  benefits  of  these  plans  against 
those  of  alternative  methods  of  accom- 
plishing the  same  results. 

This  system  is  primarily  a  means  of 
encouraging  careful  and  explicit  analysis 
of  Federal  programs.  It  will  substan- 
tially Improve  our  ability  to  decide 
among  competing  proposals  for  funds 
and  to  evaluate  actual  performance.  The 
full  effects  of  this  effort  will  not  be  felt 
imtil  next  year  and  later,  as  the  neces- 
sary data  are  gathered  and  analyses  now 
in  progress  are  completed. 

A  few  examples  of  the  kind  of  work 
which  Is  In  progress  Indicate  the  wide 
range  of  matters  to  which  organized 
Einalysis  and  programing  can  be  applied. 

Disease  control:  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  com- 
pleted an  analysis  of  the  relative  cost 
and  effectiveness  of  selected  disease  con- 
trol programs.  Cost  per  life  saved  and 
other  criteria  of  relative  effectiveness 
were  developed.   These  programs  are  be- 
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Ing  reviewed  and  funding  priorities  are 
being  reexamined  In  light  of  these  find- 
Incs. 

Child  health:  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  com- 
pleted an  analysis  of  alternative  pro- 
grams aimed  at  reducing  Infant  mortal- 
ity and  improving  child  health.  This 
analysis  led  to  the  legislative  program 
focused  on  early  identification  and  treat- 
ment of  needy  handicapped  children  and 
experimental  projects  aimed  at  improv- 
ing delivery  of  medical  carer  to  children. 
Urban  planning:  Experimental  proj- 
ects in  urban  planning  designed  to  link 
planning  with  budgeting  are  underway  at 
the  local  level.  These  efforts  should  pro- 
duce a  more  effective  allocation  not  only 
of  Federal  outlays  but  also  of  local  re- 
sources. 

Agricultural  research :  On  the  basis  of 
a  long-range  study  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  land- 
grant  universities,  a  new  set  of  priorities 
for  agricultural  research  has  been  es- 
tablished. Increasing  emphasis  is  being 
given  to  research  on  Improvement  of  nu- 
trition and  health,  efficient  low-cost 
housing.  Improved  community  services, 
and  other  means  which  can  help  directly 
in  raising  the  level  of  rural  living. 

Tax  administration:  As  a  result  of  in- 
tensive analyses  of  the  tax  administra- 
tion system.  Internal  Revenue  Service 
programs  have  been  steadily  Improved 
to  produce  higher  tax  collections  per 
dollar  of  cost,  while  strengthening  the 
emphasis  on  equity  and  voluntary  com- 
pliance on  which  our  tax  administration 
is  based. 

With  Its  emphasis  on  developing  better 
methods  of  accomplishing  program  ob- 
jectives, the  new  plannlng-programing- 
budgeting  system  is  also  helping  our 
Government-wide  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram. We  will  continue  to  offset  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  increased  costs  of  im- 
portant new  programs  by  increasing 
efficiency  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Savings  from  this  source  have 
been  substantial  during  the  past  year 
under  our  drive  for  cost  reduction.  I 
have  made  It  clear  to  the  heads  of  all 
departments  and  agencies  that  they  are 
to  continue  their  emphasis  on  cost  re- 
duction in  the  coming  year. 

The  careful  research  and  analysis 
which  Is  reqiiired  under  the  planning- 
programlng-budgeting  system  does  not 
just  happen.  It  requires  the  efforts  of 
intelligent  and  dedicated  men  and 
women.  The  number  of  analysts  re- 
quired is  not  large — but  the  need  for 
them  Ijb  great.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  funds  requested  In  the  budgets 
of  the  various  Federal  agencies  to  make 
possible  this  Improvement  in  the  man- 
agement of  Federal  resources. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  Nation  is  stronger  today  than  ever 
before.  We  need  not.  Indeed  we  dare 
not,  forsake  our  basic  goals  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  progress. 

The  pursuit  of  pesxe  is  essential  for 
the  continued  advancement  of  our  Na- 
tion and  all  mankind. 

Prosperity  and  progress  will  lead  us 
toward  a  society  where  all  can  share  in 
the  boimty  of  nature  and  the  products  of 
man's  ingenuity  and  creativity. 


At  various  times  in  the  past,  democra- 
cies have  been  criticleed  for  their  seem- 
ing inability  to  make  hard  choices— for 
seeking  soft,  easy  answers  to  critical 
problems.  This  Nation  has  proven  the 
doubters  wrong  time  and  again,  and  will 
not  fall  prey  to  such  weakness  now. 

We  can  afford  to  achieve  our  goals.  Let 
us  not  retreat  from  the  task,  no  matter 
how  demanding  it  may  be. 

This  budget  represents  a  careful  bal- 
ance of  our  abundant  resources  and  our 
awesome  responsibilities.  As  President, 
I  have  weighed  the  alternatives  and 
made  the  hard  choices  as  best  I  could. 
The  responsibility  for  similar  action  now 
rests  with  the  Congress.  I  urge  your 
support  for  the  goals  and  programs  em- 
bodied in  this  budget  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal year. 

Lykdon  B.  Johnson. 

January  24,   1967. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 
MESSAGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  subject  of  the  President's  budget 
immediately  following  my  remarks  and 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nual budget  of  the  President  is  our  focal 
point  for  the  consideration  of  fiscal  mat- 
ters. It  is  a  mass  of  figures  and  infor- 
mation. It  is  extremely  complex.  It 
brings  the  whole  range  of  governmental 
activities  into  focus  as  they  compete  for 
financial  support.  It  represents  a  draw- 
ing of  the  line,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
President's  viewpoint  between  national 
wants  and  national  necessities.  The 
President  has  drawn  the  line  where  and 
how  he  thinks  it  should  be  drawn.  It 
is  now  our  responsibility  to  study  and 
dispose  of  the  countless  budget  recom- 
mendations and  to  redraw  the  lines  as 
we  see  fit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress to  look  with  a  skeptical  eye  on  any 
budget  and  go  through  it  with  a  fine 
toothcomb  so  to  speak,  and  try  to  make 
reductions  In  spending  wherever  they 
can  safely  and  logically  be  made. 

The  President's  budget  Just  submitted 
to  MS  will  be  no  exception. 

A  budget  is  a  plan  for  the  year — an  es- 
timate— an  educated  guess — and  should 
be  considered  as  such. 

In  no  Instance  has  a  Federal  budget 
predicted  precisely  what  actually  hap- 
pened during  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  budget  was  prepared,  nor  could  it. 
I  would  say  that  President  Johnson's 
budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  years  1964, 
1965,  and  1966  have.  In  the  overall,  been 
more  accurate  in  projecting  what  ac- 
tually did  happen  with  respect  to  year- 
end  deficit  flgiu-es  than  those  of  any  of 
his  modem  oredecessors. 


I  can  pledge  to  the  House  that  its 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  duty  and  responsibility,  will 
screen  the  budegt  requests  as  thoroughly 
as  possible,  recommend  reductions 
wherever  they  appear  warranted,  and 
present  appropriation  bills  to  the  House 
as  expeditiously  as  can  be  done,  with  the 
view  of  passing  all  of  the  regular  appro- 
priation bil'.s  through  the  House  prior 
to  July  1.  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal 
year. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  for  an  early  adjournment,  and 
by  early  I  mean  some  time  prior  to 
August  1 . 

Of  course,  many  of  the  appropriation 
bills  or  portions  of  them  will  have  to  be 
authorized  before  Congress  can  enact  ap- 
propriations, but  I  am  confident  that  the 
legislative  committees  will  bring  up  for 
consideration  as  early  as  possible  the 
various  authorization  legislation  which 
will  be  required. 

With  further  respect  to  the  budget,  I 
would  say  that  we  cannot,  on  short  no- 
tice, judge  the  validity  of  the  items  in 
the  budget  or  anticipate  the  actions 
which  Congress  may  take  after  a  search- 
ing study  of  the  countless  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  President  has  made  some  hard 
choices,  hard  decisions.  It  is  now  up  to 
Congress  to  evaluate  the  President's  de- 
cisions and  make  hard  decisions  of  its 
own.  Congress  has  the  final  respon- 
sibility as  to  how  much  money  will  be 
granted  for  expenditure.  This  Is  a  part 
of  our  system. 

When  we  are  in  an  inflationary  period 
and  the  budget  Is  out  of  balance.  It  is 
especially  Imperative  that  we  take  a  crit- 
ical look  at  all  phases  of  the  budget  and 
cut  everything  that  we  safely  and  logi- 
cally can. 

The  President's  administrative  budget 
for  expenditiu-es  Is,  of  course,  $135  bil- 
lion. That  Is  the  money  that  he  esti- 
mates win  be  spent  from  appropriations 
now  requested  and  from  carryover  bal- 
ances of  appropriations  made  In  previous 
years.  The  work  that  Congress  will  un- 
dertake in  the  field  of  appropriations  this 
session  will  relate  not  so  much  to  the  $135 
billion  spending  figure  but  to  a  figure 
of  $165  billion,  roughly,  the  amount  re- 
quested In  new  appropriations. 

This  Is  the  amount  of  obllgational  au- 
thority, stated  in  traditional  appropria- 
tion terms,  which  the  President  has  re- 
quested In  the  budget  which  has  just  been 
submitted  to  us. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  which 

1  believe  may  be  a  bit  shocking  to  some, 
and  which  certainly  should  be  sobering 
to  us  85  we  consider  authorizations  and 
appropriations.  Two  years  ago  we  in- 
creased appropriations  over  the  previous 
year  by  some  $13  billion.  Last  year,  we 
increased  appropriations  over  the  pre- 
vious year  by  nearly  $25  bilUon.  This 
year,  we  are  being  requested  to  increase 
appropriations  over  last  year  by  roughly 
$21  billion.  So  we  can  see  how  rapidly 
appropriations  have  escalated  In  the  last 

2  years  and  what  we  are  confronted  with 
In  our  considerations  during  this  session. 

Of  course,  the  war  has  had  a  very 
tremendous  Impact  on  Government 
spending.    It  Is  fair  to  say  that  we  were 
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well  on  the  way  to  a  balanced  budget, 
and  in  my  judgment  we  would  have 
achieved  a  balanced  budget,  except  for 
the  war.  But,  of  course,  the  war  Is  the 
number  one  problem  before  the  Nation. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  concern. 
It  Is  the  war  that  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  budget  being  out  of  balance  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968. 

As  was  said  last  week  in  a  discussion 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  a  President 
can  always  submit  a  balanced  budget  by 
a  few  strokes  of  the  pen.  The  President's 
budget  is  not  only  made  up  of  traditional 
appropriation  requests  and  estimated  ex- 
penditures, but  it  is  also  made  up  of 
revenue  proposals. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  and  the  public  In  discussing  a 
budget  to  overlook  the  revenue  proposals 
and  to  think  only  of  the  spending  pro- 
posals in  evaluating  what  the  budget 
really  contains.  Failure  to  enact  revenue 
proposals  contained  in  the  budget  would 
be  a  significant  factor  to  consider  in  pro- 
jecting Income  and  outgo.  There  is  no 
way  for  us  to  know  at  this  time  whether 
the  revenue  proposals  will  be  adopted 
and  what  will  be  done  by  Congress  with 
appropriations  requests. 

The  administrative  budget  deficit  for 
the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  is  estimated 
by  the  President  to  be  $8.1  billion,  but 
If  we  do  not  pass  the  proposed  increase 
in  postage  rates,  for  exEunple,  the  deficit 
will  be  $700  million  more. 

If  we  do  not  approve  the  program  for 
financing  certain  projects  by  the  par- 
ticipation sales  method,  the  deficit  will 
be  very  much  more  Indeed.  We  could 
go  through  the  entire  budget  and  bal- 
ance revenue-raising  proposals  with 
spending  proposals  and  better  evaluate 
what  the  true  situation  may  be  when 
the  end  of  the  session  has  arrived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  certain  tabulations  when  I  re- 
vise my  remarks.  In  the  revision  of  my 
remarks  I  shall  undertake  to  Insert  some 
material  which  will  bear  on  the  tremen- 
dous problem  which  will  be  confronting 
us  every  day  of  the  session  as  to  how 
much  we  shall  authorize  the  Executive 
to  spend  as  a  result  of  the  actions  of  the 
session  of  Congress  in  the  calendar  year 
of  1967. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLYNT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  which  have  Just 
been  made  by  the  chairmsm  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  relating  to  the 
budget  message  which  has  just  been  re- 
ceived and  read  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  find  myself  in  concurrence 
and  in  accord  with  virtually  everything 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  has  had 
to  say  about  this.  I  respect  his  knowl- 
edge of  budgetary  matters.  I,  of  course, 
respect  his  ability  to  present  the  matters 
which  come  before  the  House  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  should  merely  like  at  this  time  to 
call  ihe  attention  of  the  House  to  House 


Concurrent  Resolution  63,  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  on  January 
16,  which  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  funds  derived  from 
special  highway  user  taxes  not  be  with- 
held from  expenditure  In  such  a  matter 
as  would  interfere  with  the  orderly  con- 
struction of  the  interstate  and  other  Fed- 
eral aid  highway  programs  under  a  long- 
range  planned  program.  That  program 
has  certainly  demonstrated  that  the  idea 
of  long-range  highway  construction 
planning  has  been  both  In  the  interest 
of  economy  and  of  efficiency. 

It  has  always  been  my  position,  and 
still  is,  that  the  revenues  from  the  spe- 
cial highway  user  taxes  go  into  a  trust 
fund  account  which  carmot  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose  and  should  not  be  de- 
layed or  deferred  from  use  in  highway 
construction  as  intended. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  substance  of 
the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 63  will  be  concurred  in  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  should  like  to  respond 
to  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

As  the  House  knows,  last  year  the 
President  announced  a  policy  of  slowing 
down  expenditures  of  funds  made  avail- 
able in  order  to  reduce  the  spending  of 
the  Government,  in  order  to  relieve  some 
of  the  Infiatlonary  pressure.  He  stated 
that  he  would  undertake  to  curtail  pro- 
grams by  $3  billion,  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  spending.  This  was  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  a  proposed  stretching 
out,  or  a  postponement.  This  was  not 
held  out  to  be  a  real  saving  of  money. 

Among  the  expenditures  which  the 
President  proposed  we  stretch  out  were 
those  having  to  do  with  the  highway  con- 
struction program. 

I  believe  we  are  all  in  favor  of  a  good 
road  system  and  an  adequate  highway 
program. 

There  Is  some  talk  that  additional 
funds  In  the  highway  program  may  be 
withheld  from  expenditure.  Just  what 
may  be  recommended  by  the  executive 
branch  on  the  matter  of  withholding  an 
additional  $400  million  I  do  not  know.  I 
myself  would  think  it  unwise  to  withhold 
additional  funds,  and  I  believe  we  need 
to  look  carefully  into  the  withholding  of 
funds  for  the  highway  program  as  has 
already  been  advocated  by  the  President. 
I  would  not  undertake  to  prejudge  this 
matter  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  budget 
was  at  least  6  months  in  the  making,  and 
it  has  been  available  to  us  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  only  a  few  short  hours. 
Therefore,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  give  it  the  study  I  believe  It  deserves 
before  I  make  any  extended  analysis  of 
it  or  any  lengthy  comments  about  it. 

However,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am 
satisfied  this  budget  can  be  cut,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  cut  by  a  sufficient  amount 
of  money  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  In- 
creasing taxes. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee    serving   under    the    distin- 


guished gentleman  from  Texas,  I  pledge 
to  him  and  to  the  House  and  to  the  coun- 
try a  maximum  effort  to  find  places  where 
this  budget  can  be  cut  without  sacrificing 
national  security. 

I  have  never  seen  a  budget  that  could 
not  be  cut. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  serve  on  this  committee  for  some  12 
or  14  years.  Recently  a  compilation  was 
made  which  shows  that  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations cut  budgets  submitted  by 
four  Presidents  by  a  total  of  more  than 
$50  billion. 

These  cuts  did  not  stand  up  because 
the  House  did  not  go  along  with  all  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 
And  as  you  know  we  have  another  body 
that  has  to  have  Its  word  on  appropria- 
tions also.  I  mention  this  only  to  prove 
that  budgets  can  be  cut  if  there  is  a  will 
to  cut  them. 

The  thing  that  worries  me  about  this 
budget,  from  my  casual  examination  of 
it  thus  far.  is  that  I  see  no  evidence  of 
any  major  effort  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  cut 
back    on    nondefense    spending.    As    a 
matter  of  fact,  the  only  nondefense 
areas  in  which  budget  cuts  are  proposed 
occur  in  three  fields:  ntmiely.  In  space 
exploration  where  a  very  modest  reduc- 
tion of  $300  million  Is  set  forth  out  of  a 
$5  billion  appropriation  item,  in  com- 
merce and  transportation  where  there 
is  a  small  reduction  of  $400  million.  In 
education  where  there  is  a  reduction  of 
$500  million,  and  $300  million  in  veterans 
services.    Throughout  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  Government  there  are  no  major  re- 
ductions proposed.    I  think  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  face  a  critical  situation 
In  Vietnam  with  ever-Increasing  costs 
and  with  no  prospect  of  any  end  in  sight 
soon,  all  of  us,  ought  to  make  a  really 
serious  effort  to  cut  back  on  nondefense 
spending.    I  think  this  can  be  accom- 
plished,  and  I   am   going  to   be   very 
greatly  disappointed  at  our  efforts  In  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  If 
we  do  not  come  up  at  the  end  of  this 
current  session  with  appropriation  rec- 
ommendations substantially  under  those 
recommended  by  the  President.    I  think 
we  can  cut  a  sufficient  amoxmt  to  obviate 
the  necessity   of  Increasing   taxes   and 
without  sacrificing  any  essential  activity 
and  without  Impairment  to  national  de- 
fense.   I  Intend  to  devote  my  efforts  In 
that  direction. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  Is  eminently  correct 
In  saying  that  any  budget  can  be  reduced, 
can  be  cut.  The  President  made  some 
hard  choices  resulting  In  reductions  be- 
low what  some  agencies  requested.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  who  want  to  go 
far  beyond  the  figures  he  has  submitted 
with  regard  to  various  programs.  We  all 
know  this.  Certain  people  in  the  country 
and  some  Members  of  Congress  want  to 
go  far  beyond  anything  proposed  by  the 
President.  There  are  many  of  us  who 
do  not  want  to  go  as  far  as  the  President 
proposes. 

I  believe  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  and  will  make  reduc- 
tions in  the  President's  budget  In  appro- 
priation bills.  Last  year.  In  the  calendar 
year  1966,  we  made  reductions  in  appro- 
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prlation  bills  in  the  sum  of  $883  million. 
This  year  I  would  hope  we  can  do  better 
than  that.  We  must  make  recommenda- 
tions for  reduction  in  view  of  the  very 
difficult  fiscal  situation  confronting  us. 
We  have  an  estimated  budget  deficit  in 
the  sum  of  $9.7  billion  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  in  the  sum  of  $8.1  billion 
estimated  for  the  next  fiscal  year  even 
with  a  tax  increase  of  $4.7  billion  and 
other  revenue-increasing  proposals 
which  have  been  and  will  be  made. 

Mr.  AliBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  First  of  all,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon], 
and.  of  course,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas], 
who  are  among  the  most  able  and  knowl- 
edgeable Members  of  the  House.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations to  go  over  the  budget  every  year 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  After  all,  the 
business  of  appropriating  money  is  pri- 
marily a  legislative  matter  In  this 
country. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  what 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  had  to 
say  about  the  further  stretching-out  of 
the  highway  funds.  However,  I  would 
like  to  state.  In  addition  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jonas]  said  with  reference  to 
not  cutting  where  actual  defense  is  con- 
cerned, that  there  are  fixed  obligations 
of  the  Government  and  it  is  important 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  know 
how  the  various  cuts  on  every  item  will 
affect  the  total  economy  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  expressed  such  serious 
concern  with  the  size  of  the  budget  we 
received  today  should  pause  and  consider 
the  fact  that  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  budget  expenditures  are  for  programs 
that  are  vWuaUy  uncontrollable.  Hveof 
every  nine  dollars  estimated  to  be  spent 
by  the  Government  In  1968  will  be  for  na- 
tional defense.  More  than  $14  billion  will 
be  paid  out  as  Interest  on  the  public  debt. 
Nearly  $5  billion  more  will  be  spent  for 
veterans  pensions,  compensation,  and 
Insurance.  Public  assistance  grants  to 
States  account  for  more  than  $4  billion. 
A  total  of  more  than  $6  billion  will  be 
spent  for  such  essential  items  as  oper- 
ation of  the  postal  system,  farm  price 
supports.  Federal  contributions  to  med- 
icare, and  a  nimaber  of  other  smaller 
but  equally  necessary  and  equally  un- 
controllable type  of  programs. 

If  we  exclude  all  of  these  uncontrol- 
lable expenditures,  there  is  only  about 
$30  billion  remaining  to  be  spent  on  the 
tremendously  vital  but  relatively  con- 
trollable items  such  as  law  enforcement, 
tax  collection,  operation  of  our  national 
parks,  aids  to  education,  operation  of 
the  Patent  Office,  control  of  air  and 
water  pollution,  and  operation  of  the 
Federal  air  navigation  system.  Further- 
more, of  this  $30  billion  to  be  allocated 
among  a  large  number  of  important  ac- 


tivities, about  half  will  be  spent  for  pay- 
ment of  obligations  Incurred  in  previ- 
ous years.  In  other  words,  after  making 
allowance  for  expenditures  for  uncon- 
trollable items  such  as  national  defense, 
interest  and  veterans  pensions,  as  well 
as  for  money  to  be  spent  to  fulfill  ex- 
isting contracts  and  commitments,  there 
remains  only  about  $15  billion  of  1968 
expenditures  that  are  really  controllable. 
When  put  in  its  proper  perspective,  and 
after  considering  in  all  fairness  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  uncontrollable 
spending  necessary  to  operate  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  it  Is  a  remarkable 
achievement  that  the  budget  is  not  con- 
siderably larger. 

I  note  that  many  of  the  more  neces- 
sary and  socially  desirable  programs 
show  increased  budgets  for  1968,  yet  the 
total  amount  budgeted  for  all  activities 
that  are  controllable  In  the  budget  year 
is  the  same  in  1968  as  in  1967. 

All  of  this  evidences  to  me  a  sincere 
effort  by  the  President  to  continue  and 
increase  spending  for  high  priority  pro- 
grams which  benefit  the  taxpayer  the 
most,  while  at  the  tame  time  cutting 
and  slowing  the  less  essential  activities 
of  the  Government.  I  think  this  budget 
sets  forth  a  wise  program,  truly  reflect- 
ing the  relative  priorities  of  the  many 
activities  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  shall  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert],  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  dis- 
charged his  statutory  responsibility.  He 
has  submitted  his  budget  plans.  He  has 
made  some  hard  choices,  and  now  it  is  up 
to  the  Congress  to  maj^e  the  hard  choices 
and  it  is  up  to  us  to  determine — and  we 
have  the  sole  responsibility — just  what 
we  shall  do  about  the  budget,  and  making 
cuts  thereon.  But  when  cuts  are  made 
in  a  program,  take  for  example  a  military 
housing  program,  and  I  use  this  only  for 
illustration — we  can  cut  the  amount  of 
money  but  when  we  cut  the  amount  of 
money  we  reduce  the  niunber  of  houses. 
In  short,  at  some  point  we  have  to  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  have  the 
same  number  of  houses  if  we  cut  deeply. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  must 
make  decisions  not  only  as  to  money,  but 
also  as  to  programs  and  what  we  wish 
to  achieve  by  reductions  we  may  make. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
few  observations  which  I  would  like  to 
make  with  respect  to  this  subject. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  concur  In  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  when  the  gentle- 
man said  that  we  have  just  received  this 
budget  message.  Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  document  which  takes  consider- 
able effort  in  order  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  items  contained  therein.    So,  we 


on  this  side  shall  be,  I  hope,  making  a 
more  determined  effort  and  undertaking 
a  more  detailed  response  with  reference 
to  the  President's  budget.  There  are 
some  things  which  I  feel  need  to  be  said 
at  this  point.  However,  if  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  when  he  re- 
sponded, there  are  some  who  want  to  go 
even  beyond  the  President  in  his  pro- 
posals for  nondefense  expenditure  con- 
tained in  this  budget. 

All  I  can  say  referring  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message  containing  his  proposals 
for  social  security  benefit  increases  Is 
that  if  they  are  indicative  of  the  kind 
of  proposals  that  are  incorporated  in  this 
budget,  then  I  defy  anyone  to  go  beyond 
the  President's  proposals.  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  that  could  be  more  ir- 
responsible than  the  President's  re- 
quest— in  the  message  we  just  received 
yesterday. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  if  the  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  finish,  please, 
and  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man's response. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining  of  the  30  min- 
utes? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  can  obtain  his  own  time  for 
further  elaboration,  but  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon],  that  I,  of  course,  could  obtain 
my  own  time.  But,  If  we  are  to  have  a 
colloquy  then  let  us  engage  in  it. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  like  the  business — on 
an  important  message  like  this — of  Mem- 
bers simply  Inserting  their  remarks  in 
the  Record,  when  people  reading  them 
the  next  day,  or  the  following  day,  have 
no  knowledge  as  to  whether  those  re- 
marks have  been  submitted  to  the  pos- 
sible rebuttal  of  Members  of  the  House 
who  might  disagree  with  them.  That 
Is  why  I  like  to  engage  In  a  live  colloquy. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  en- 
Joy  a  live  colloquy.  Debate  on  these  im- 
portant questions  Is  necessary.  However, 
I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point — while 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  said  it  is 
imbelievable  that  anyone  would  want 

to  go  beyond  this 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  was  not  limiting  my 
reference  to  any  one  single  proposal.  I 
am  speaking  generally.  The  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York  has  suggested,  as 
I  understand  it,  that  about  $50  billion  of 
Federal  assistance  might  be  required  for 
the  city  of  New  York  in  the  next  10 
years.  I  feel  certain  that  there  are  many 
political  figures  of  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  political  faith,  suid  many 
citizens  otherwise,  who  feel  that  the 
President's  budget  Is  wholly  inadequate 
in  some  respects.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  knows  this  as  well  as  I  do. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  gentleman  means 
that  these  proposals  would  be  in  com- 
plete disregard  for  the  revenue  aspects 
of  the  budget,  and  I  would  say  this 
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budget,  just  handed  to  us.  is  almost  in 
complete  disregard  for  the  revenue  as- 
pects and  for  the  economic  consequences 
^financing  programs  at  this  time 
through  further  deficits.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  means  this,  then  I  can 
agree  that  every  one  of  us  can  conceive 
ol  additional  areas  where  we  could  spend 
money.  But  I  thought  our  discussion  of 
the  budget  was  in  context  with  wliat  one 
might  say  is  within  reason.  To  have  a 
budget  presented  such  as  this  and  then 
to  suggest  going  beyond  the  President's 
expenditure  requests  is  unthinkable,  that 
was  what  I  was  saying;  it  is  very  difficult 
lor  me  to  believe  that  anyone  would  seri- 
ously suggest  increasing  the  President's 
expenditure  requests. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion. J     . 

I  myself  feel  that  this  coimtry.  durmg 
a  period  of  a  high  level  of  employment 
and  with  a  gross  national  product  now 
approaching    $800    billion,    could    and 
should  pay  its  own  way. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  right. 
Mr    MAHON.     Especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam 
Is  requiring  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product— I  am  referring 
to  the  war;  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
cost  of  the  entire  Defense  Department. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  so 
strongly  that  we  should  do  the  best  possi- 
ble job  in  bringing  appropriations  into 
line  with  revenues. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  could  not  agree  with  that 
approach  more.  I  feel  deeply  that  this 
is  so.  I  think  this  country  most  needs 
a  balanced  budget  at  this  time.  And  we 
can  have  a  balanced  budget.  Granted,  It 
would  be  austere.  We  would  start  with 
the  fixed  charges. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  costs 
of  defense  would  have  to  be  Included. 
The  gentleman  Is  right  in  saying,  and 
the  President  has  boasted  about  the  fact, 
that  this  war  is  costing  less  as  a  measure 
of  the  gross  national  product  than  any 
war  before.    But  we  would  put  our  de- 
fense needs  In  and  then  see  what  Is 
left— I  might  say  there  would  be  con- 
siderable left— and  then  fit  the  rest  of 
the  programs  into  the  remaining  moneys. 
I  think  the  key  to  the  future  of  this 
country  lies  In  getthig  a  balanced  budget. 
Let  me  say  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  begin- 
ning Monday,  is  going  to  be  Involved  In 
this  area  of  expenditures  long  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  be  in- 
volved, because  the  respect  to  Increase 
debt  ceiling  is  coming  up.    The  Presi- 
dent's lack  of  estimates  on  revised  ex- 
penditures at  the  time  he  requested  an 
increased  debt  ceiling  last  year  and  again 
when  he  presented  his  proposal  for  a 
suspension  of  the  7-percent  investment 
tax  credit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  brought  about  a  situation 
where  I  believe  there  Is  a  violation  of  the 
law  going  on  right  now  on  the  part  of 
the  Executive  in  order  to  escape  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  debt  ceiling;  namely,  put- 
ting participation  certificates  into  the 


social  security  trust  fund.  This  is  one 
way,  of  course,  of  getting  around  the 
debt  ceiling. 

So,  indeed,  hopefully,  beginning  next 
Monday,  we  wUl  have  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  some  data 
which  wUl  shed  light  on  the  matter.    I 
hope  that  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations    will    come    before    the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  suggest 
where  the  budget  for   1968  might  be 
revised   and  cut   down,   and   also   the 
budget  of  1967,  which  has  been  expanded 
considerably  beyond  the  original  pres- 
entation last  year.    We  can,  hopefully, 
develop  a  recision  bill.     This  is  some- 
thing that  this  country  has  never  heard 
of  before,  but  it  is  certainly  possible  to 
take  some  of  this  $125  bUUon  carryover 
power  to  spend  that  the  President  has, 
go  over  it  and  see  where  we  might  be 
able  to  cut  back. 

Let  me  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  President  says  that  he 
is  doing  this  rescinding  of  his  own  accord. 
He  has  boasted  about  the  fact  that  he 
has.    Certainly  the  Congress  can  do  it. 
too.   What  is  happening  is  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  exercising  an  item  veto.    The 
President  decides  where  he  wants  to  cut 
back  in  a  certain  program,  or  where  he 
wishes  to  put  some  program  on  the  shelf. 
But  the  Congress  has  not  been  brought 
into  this  operation  as  to  what  priorities 
should  be  established  In  cutting.    Con- 
gress can  and  should  be  brought  into 
this  process.   Congress  can  do  something 
about  the  expenditures  right  now,  as  of 
right  now. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  may  be  allowed  to  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  extend  that 
for  10  minutes,  because  I  do  have  a 
couple  of  other  points  I  would  like  to 
cover. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  then  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  10  minutes. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
Chair  will  remind  the  gentleman  that 
there  are  other  special  orders  pending. 
Without    objection,    the    gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes. 
There  w£is  no  objection. 
Mr.    MAHON.    Mr.    Speaker,    before 
yielding  further  to   my  colleague,   my 
good  friend  from  Missouri,  I  would  like 
to  say  I  think  it  is  fortunate  for  the 
Congress  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  must  in  the  very  near  future 
give  consideration  to  the  overall  fiscal 
picture.    This   will    be   brought    about 
when  consideration  is  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  raising  the  debt  ceiling.    This  has 
been  called  to  our  attention  as  one  of  the 
vital  questions  before  this  session  of  the 


Congress  which  undoubtedly  wUl  be  con- 
sidered. 

I  would  not  at  all  agree  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  sought  to  hold  the  spending 
level  down.  Apparently,  the  President 
is  success! uUy  not  spending  funds  avaU- 
able  to  him  in  the  sum  of  $3  billion  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  correct  or  proper  to  ascribe  any  viola- 
tion of  the  law  or  procedure  to  what  the 
Executive  is  seeking  to  do. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  is  an  intellectual  dis- 
cussion and  I  hope  that  when  I  say  that 
something  in  my  judgment  is  not  con- 
stitutional or  is  illegal  that  I  am  not 
impugning  the  motives  of  the  President. 
The  President  has  a  letter  from  the 
Attorney   General  saying   that   this   is 
legal.    I  question  this  legal  opinion.    I 
am  calling  attention  to  just  one  element 
of  the  problem.    During  the  debate  on 
the  participation  certificates,  we  offered 
an  amendment  on  this  side  to  make  these 
participation  certificates  subject  to  the 
debt  ceiling.    And  hi  the  wisdom,  or  the 
lack  thereof,  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
this  amendment  was  defeated.    So  these 
participation  certificates  are  outside  of 
the  debt  ceiling. 

The  social  security  law  was  carefully 
written.  I  think  It  was— the  way  I  read 
it.  It  was,  to  see  that  the  only  securities 
which  could  be  purchased  for  the  trust 
fimds  were  in  effect  Government  obliga- 
tions which  were  under  the  debt  ceiling 
and  were  in  a  complete  way  guaranteed 
by  the  fuU  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 

So  let  us  keep  this  on  this  level.  I  am 
making  a  serious  charge— I  agree— but 
I  am  not  impugning  any  motives  when 
I  am  trying  to  describe  It.  I  certainly 
think  it  is  a  quite  serious  situation. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  the  only 
way  that  we  can  understand  this  budget 
for  1968  fiscal  year  and  in  particular  I 
am  talking  about  the  revisions  of  fiscal 
year  1967  which  are  set  out  In  It  is  to 
take  this  1968  budget  and  compare  it 
with  the  1967  budget  we  were  presented 
in  1966.    Let  me  compare  some  of  the 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  page  413  of 
the  1968  budget.  "Table  B-9— Gross  Ex- 
penditure of  Government  Administered 
Funds  hi  Millions  of  Dollars." 

This  includes  both  what  we  call  the 
administrative  budget  and  the  budget 
which  includes  various  trust  funds. 

Take  column  2  on  this  page  where  you 
see  the  1967  expenditure  estimates.  Now 
go  to  the  document  of  the  1967  budget 
presented  last  January,  page  394  and  we 
find  an  identical  "Table  B-9— Gross  Ex- 
penditures of  Government  Administered 
Funds  in  Millions  of  Dollars."  In  the 
final  column  there  are  the  1967  expend- 
iture estimates. 

Now  here  is  something — ^because  these 
are  estimates  on  the  same  subject  matter 
made  a  year  apart.  National  defense  In 
the  first  Is  $63  billion— and  national  de- 
fense hi  the  revised  one  of  1967  is  $73 
billion. 

In  other  words,  there  was  a  $10  billion 
Increase  Just  in  revision. 
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Now  we  get  the  total.  It  Is  $175  bUUon 
In  the  1967  estimate  of  1967  expendi- 
tures and  It  is  $192  billion  in  this  new 
document — making  a  difference  of  $16.7 

billion. 

So  the  estimates  on  defense  Increases 
are  ylO  billion. 

The  estimates  on  nondefense  expendi- 
tures have  increased  $6.7  billion.  This 
is  something  that  the  country  needs  to 
know  because  we  have  been  hearing  a 
lot  about  how  all  of  this  increased  Gov- 
ernment cost  is  becaiise  of  the  war.  The 
gentleman  has  pointed  out.  as  I  have 
said,  that  we  can  have  guns  and  butter — 
but  not  rancid  butter.  But  we  have  to 
start  looking  carefully  and  establishing 
priorities  in  the  butter  area. 

But  this  clearly  shows  in  the  first  re- 
vision a  revi^ng  upward  of  $6.7  billion 
in  nondefense  expenditures,  and  let  me 
remind  everyone  that  the  estimates  last 
January  were  by  no  means  skimpy.  That 
was  a  lush  budget  and  the  $6.7  billion  is 
on  top  of  it. 

Very  little  has  been  done,  I  might  say. 
to  hold  expenditures  by  the  Executive. 

One  final  point  on  this  subject — I  tried 
to  find  out  last  year  during  the  inter- 
rogation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  twice,  once  on  the  debt  celling 
and  the  other  one  when  we  suspended  the 
investment  tax  credit,  where  was  this  $3 
billion  cut  In  expenditures  they  boasted 
about?  And^he  record  Is  still  open  for 
the  administration  to  docvunent  It.  I 
shall  frankly  state  again  that  I  do  not 
believe  they  can,  because  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  $3  billion  cut.    I  think 


that  was  just  rhetoric.  There  was  a  $6.7 
Increase.  The  more  we  get  into  this 
budget  I  know  we  are  going  to  find  a 
great  deal  more  to  have  been  rhetoric, 
and  we  are  going  to  find  many  funny 
figures. 

Let  me  refer  to  one  other  thing 

Mr.  MAHON.  Let  me  make  one  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  one  final  com- 
ment, but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  while  all  Presidents  are  required  to 
make  projections,  an  educated  guess, 
present  a  budget,  this  administration,  I 
believe,  has  done  the  best  job  of  esti- 
mating differences  between  spending  and 
revenues  of  any  administration  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.    Let  me  finish  first 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  make  this  one 
point,  and  then  you  can  respond  to  the 
point.  You  mentioned  that  before,  but 
you  are  talking  about  deficits.  One  rea- 
son the  deficit  might  have  been  less  Is 
because  of  the  miseatlmation  of  revenues. 
Let  us  refer  to  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Here  is  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make :  You  pay  off  on  the  deficit 
or  the  surplus,  the  relationship  between 
outgo  and  revenues.  This  administra- 
tion has,  as  I  said,  done  the  best  job  of 
any  administration  in  modem  history  in 
estimating  the  amount  of  the  deficit.  I 
shall  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
information  which  will  corroborate  that 
statement: 


Variations  in  administrative  budget  projections,  1966-66 
Iln  billions  of  dollarsl  I 


Fiscal  year 

Budget  receipts 

Budget  expenditures 

Surplus  or  deficit 

Original 

Actual 

Swing 

Original 

Actual 

Swing 

Original 

Actual 

-4.2 
+1.6 
+1.6 
-2.8 
-12.4 
+1.2 
-3.9 
-6.4 
-6.3 
-8.2 
-3.4 
-•2.3 

Swing 

1B55 - 

1956 

law  

62.5 
59.7 
65.0 
73.1 
74.0 
76.4 
83.3 
813 
93.0 
86.9 
93.0 
M.4 

6a2 

67.8 
70.6 
68.6 
67.9 
77.8 
77.7 
81.4 
86.4 
89.5 
93.1 
1017 

-Z3 
+8.1 
+5.6 
-4.5 
-6.1 
+1.4 
-5.6 

-.9 
-6.6 
+2L6 

+.1 
+10.3 

65.4 
62.1 
64.6 
71.2 
73.6 
76.3 
79.1 
80.9 
92.5 
98.8 
97.9 
99.7 

64.4 
86.2 
69.0 
71.4 
80.3 
76.5 
81.5 
87.8 
92.6 
97.7 
96.5 
107  0 

-1.0 
+4.1 
+4.4 

+.2 
+6.7 

+.2 
+2.4 
+6.9 

+.1 
-1.1 
-1.4 
+7.3 

-2.9 
-2.4 

+.4 
+1.8 

+..■5 

+.1 
+4.2 
+1.5 

+.5 

-11.9 

-4.9 

-5.3 

-r 

-1.3 

+4.0 

+1.2 

-4.6 

-12.9 

+1.1 

-8.1 

-7.9 

-6.8 

1+3.7 

I  +1.  S 

1+3.0 

iliiliii 

1966 

'  Original  deficit  projection  decreased  by  this  amount. 

But  it  is  true  that  there  was  an  under- 
estimate of  the  cost  of  the  war.  We 
must  bear  In  mind  that  the  budget  is 
submitted  18  months  In  advance  of  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  It  is 
submitted.  That  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  original  budgets  are  sometimes  off 
the  mark.  The  President  underesti- 
mated the  cost  of  the  war  and  he  also 
underestimated  the  amount  of  revenues. 
So  this  would  seem  to  have  been  an  ac- 
tion in  all  good  faith.  Otherwise  the 
President  might  have  estimated  revenues 
far  beyond  what  he  did  in  order  to  make 
himself  look  better  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session  when  the  estimates  were  first 
submitted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  i  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  will  be  very  interest- 
ing to  go  over  those  tables. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Before  we  get  into 
that  subject,  one  other  thing:  The  Pres- 
ident had  said  originally  that  he  would 
reduce  the  programs,  if  possible,  during 
this  fiscal  year  to  the  extent  of  $3  billion. 
Actually  he  has  now  translated  that 
statement  and  said  that  h3  would  under- 
take to,  or  would  reduce  "expendltiu-es" 
by  $3  billion,  which  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent matter  from  reducing  program.  So 
I  think  we  can  doc\unent  many  reduc- 
tions that  can  be  made.  Some  of  the 
eniunerated  reductions  in  program  were 
not  very  well  founded,  in  my  judgment. 
We  do  not  have  time  to  go  into  all  those 


details,  but  I  think  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  is  being  withheld  and  will  be 
withheld  in  order  to  reduce  expenditures 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  say  to  tlie 
gentleman  that  I  am  anxious  to  see  that 
documentation.  Let  me  make  one  other 
point.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  lower 
amount  of  deficits  compared  with  ex- 
penditiures  is  that  the  administration  has 
been  selling  off  capital  assets  and,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  under  the  funny 
kind  of  bookkeeping,  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, not  peculiar  to  this  adminis- 
tration, but  peculiar  to  all  of  them,  sale 
of  capital  assets  goes  in  as  a  reduction 
of  expenditures  instead  of,  as  it  should, 
an  increase  in  revenues.  The  sale  of 
capital  assets,  selling  off  capital  in  order 
to  make  a  showing  for  the  time  being, 
I  do  not  regard  as  very  accurate  book- 
keeping or  soiuid  fiscal  policy. 

One  final  point,  if  I  may  make  it.  In 
attempting  to  understand  where  the 
Congress  can  do  something  so  far  as  ex- 
penditures for  this  fiscal  year  is  con- 
cerned, I  refer  to  carryover  powers  to 
spend.  How  tiiis  can  affect  the  debt 
may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  chart, 
table  8  on  page  49  of  this  budget.  Then 
take  a  look  at  the  comparable  chart  on 
page  47  of  the  1967  budget.  There  we 
see  the  new  authority  to  spend  requested 
by  the  President  coupled  with  the  carry- 
over balances  to  spend  previously 
granted  by  the  Congress  but  unspent, 
to  make  the  grand  total  of  power  to 
spend.  For  fiscal  1968  it  would  be  $144 
billion— NOA— plus  $125.6  billion  carry- 
over or  $269.6  billion  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent says  he  will  spend  $135  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1968. 

This  Congress  can  cut  in  two  ways. 
It  can  cut  carryover  balances  to  spend 
through  recession  bills.  A  cut  in  carry- 
over balances  will  affect  expenditures  for 
both  the  rest  of  fiscal  year  1967 — that  is 
until  June  30, 1967,  and  for  the  full  fiscal 
year  1968.  Then  the  Congress  can  cut 
in  the  appropriation  bills  this  year  the 
requests  for  new  power  to  spend  made 
by  the  President.  Both  will  hit  at  ex- 
penditure levels. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  once  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  one-half  minute. 

The  SPE/CBTHl  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection fT^^ghair  hears  none.  The 
gentlemanj^'^rerognlzed  for  one-half 

minute.     ) 

*-=*IrriilXHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  is  very  wholesome  for  us  to  discuss  the 
fiscal  picture  confronting  the  country 
and  to  try  to  excite  interest  throughout 
the  country  and  take  steps  to  do  some- 
thing meaningful  about  bringing  outgo 
and  income  into  balance,  making  reduc- 
tions wherever  safely  they  can  be  made 
in  defense  and  in  nondefense  spending 
as  this  session  of  Congress  unfolds. 

Under  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  I  will  include  at  this  point 


data  which,  hopefully,  will  be  useful  In 
understanding  some  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  1968  budget. 

WHICH    SPENDING    BUDGET? 

It  is  desirable  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
which  budget  we  will  act  upon  at  this 
session.  There  will  be  confusion  on  this 
point. 

The  big  headlines  this  evening  and  to- 
morrow may  say  that  the  Presidents 
budget  is  $135,033,000,000.     If  one  wiU 
thumb  through  todays  budget,  he  can 
find  that  figure  in  several  places.    It  is 
the  total  of  the  so-called  administrative 
expenditure  budget.     It  is  the  amount 
the  President  mentioned  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message.    It  is  the  checks-to- 
be-issued  budget.    It  relates  only  to  the 
12  months  of  fiscal  year  1968,  not  to  this 
calendar  year  session  of  Congress.    It  is 
important,  but  it  is  not  the  budget  Con- 
gress will  process  this  session. 

GROSS    EXPENOrrURES 

In  reviewing  the  budget  document,  one 
may  be  shocked  to  find  what  could  be 
called  a  conglomerate  budget  that  totals 
$210  222,000,000.  It  is  the  gross  expendi- 
tures budget  for  all  Government  admin- 
istered funds.  You  will  find  it  on  page 
413  It  is  an  arresting  total  and  a  reveal- 
ing figure,  but  it  is  not  the  budget  Con- 
gress will  process  this  session. 

THE    CASH    BUDGET 

At  another  place,  one  finds  a  spending 
ngure  of  $172,403,000,000.    That  repre- 
sents the  cash  budget— or  more  preciseU^, 
receipts  from  and  payments  to  the  pub- 
lic     It    combines    the    administraUve 
budget  with  the  various  trust  funds  such 
as  social  security.   And  like  the  adminis- 
trative budget,  it  is  essentially  on  a  dis- 
bursements basis.     The  President  pro- 
jects the  cash  budget  for  fiscal  1968  in 
deficit  by  some  $4.3  billion,  in  contrast 
to  the  projected  administrative  expendi- 
ture budget  deficit  of  $8.1  billion  for 
1968     While  some  new  social  security 
recommendations  are  before  us  for  con- 
sideration as  a  result  of  the  President  s 
message  yesterday,  the  cash  budget  is 
not  the  budget  Congress  will  process  this 
session.     Most  trust  fund  expenditures 
take  place  automatically  under  perma- 
nent laws  enacted  in  earlier  years. 

NATIOKAL  mCOMI   ACCOUNTS   BUDGCT 

Another  budget— one  on  which   the 
message  puts  considerable  stress — is  the 
so-called  national  income  accounts  budg- 
et, called  at  times  the  NIA.    It  is  not 
too  dissimilar  from  the  cash  budget,  m 
that  it  includes  trust  funds,  but  it  ex- 
cludes the  lending  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   It  shows  estimated  expendi- 
tures of  $169,200,000,000  for  fiscal  1968, 
and  is  estimated  to  be  in  deficit  by  $2.1 
bUlion.    It  is  the  budget  especially  use- 
ful in  connection  with  decisions  designed 
to  influence  the  operation  of  the  econ- 
omy.   But  it  is  not  keyed  to  individual 
budget  items  and  it  is  not  the  budget 
Congress  will  process  this  session. 

NEW    OBLIOATIONAL    AUTHOBITT 

The  congressional  action  budget— the 
spending  authority  budget  before  the 
Congress  for  consideration  is  the  "appro- 
priations" or  "new  obligatlonal  author- 


ity" budget  based  on  authority  to  obli- 
gate the  Government  to  pay  out  money. 
The  requested  new  obligatlonal  author- 
ity for  fiscal  year  1968  totals  $143,994,- 
000,000.    Appropriation  bills  are  stated 
on  this  general  concept.    Authorization 
bills  are  stated  on  this  concept.     It  is 
from   this    budget   that    administrative 
budget  "expenditures"  fiow  in  due  course. 
The  grant  of  authority  to  obligate  is 
the  significant  point  of  legislative  deci- 
sion    The  act  of  drawing  the  checks  to 
pay  the  obligations— whether  done  in 
the  same  year  the  obligation  was  made 
or  in  some  future  year— Is  Immaterial 
to  the  fundamental  decision.    Approxi- 
mately 29  percent,  involving  about  $39.3 
billion,  of  today's  administrative  "ex- 
penditure" budget  of  $135  billion  for  fis- 
cal 1968,  for  example,  represents  esti- 
mated disbursements  in  fiscal  1968  from 
carryover  balances  of  appropriations  or 
new  obligatlonal  authority  voted  earlier. 

CONGRESSIONAL  SESSION   ACTION 

The  appropriation  or  new  obligatlonal 
authority  budget  to  be  processed  this 
session  has  to  do  not  only  with  fiscal 
1968  that  begins  July  1  next,  but  it  also 
contains  sizable  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  current  fiscal  year  1967. 
The  session  is  the  "business  year"  of  the 
Congress. 

Today's  budget  not  only  presents  new 
obligatlonal  authority  requests  aggregat- 
ing $143,994,000,000  for  fiscal  1968  but 
an  additional  $14,308,000,000  for  fiscal 
1967— a  total  of  $158,302,000,000  for  con- 
sideration in  this  session  on  the  new 
obligatlonal  basis.  I  should  say  that 
$17,453,000,000  of  that  total  has  already 
been  authorized  in  earlier  Congresses  for 


what  are  known  as  permanent  appropri- 
ations. They  recur  automatically  with- 
out any  further  action  by  Congress.  In- 
terest on  the  debt,  of  some  $14  billion,  is 
the  principal  item.  So,  more  precisely 
speaking,  on  the  basis  of  today's  budget, 
we  are  asked  to  take  action  at  this  ses- 
sion on  some  $140,849,000,000  In  admin- 
istrative budget  spending  authority. 

Allowing  for  the  few  variations  that 
result  from  differences  in  the  "appropri- 
ations" and  "new  obligatlonal  authority" 
concepts,  I  would  roughly  translate  the 
$1583  billion  NOA  session  total  to  be 
about  $165  or  $166  billion  under  the  con- 
ventional  "appropriations"   method  of 
counting,   which  is  the  way  Congress 
keeps  accoimts.    The  gross  postal  serv- 
ice appropriations  of  $6  billion,  plus,  for 
example,  rather  than  just  the  net  postal 
deficit  included  in  NOA,  are  counted  in 
the  "appropriations"  figures.    And  ap- 
propriations to  "liquidate  prior  contract 
obUgations"— of  roughly  $1.8  billion  in 
1968— are  also  omitted  from  1968  NOA 
since  the  contract  authority  was  counted 
as  NOA  when  first  granted.    Thus,  the 
"appropriations"  requests  before  us  are 
about  $22  billion,  more  or  less,  above  the 
approximately  $144  biUlon  of  appropria- 
tions enacted  in  the  session  last  year. 

These  are  the  general  dimensions  of 
what  we  are  asked  to  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate in  the  administrative  budget 
at  this  session— $158.3  bUUon  on  the 
"new  obligatlonal  authority"  basis  and 
roughly  $165  or  $166  billion  on  the  "ap- 
propriations" basis. 

The  following  may  be  helpful  in  focus- 
ing on  grand  totals  of  the  administrative 
spending  authority  budget  before  us  for 
action  this  session: 


Adnnnislralive  upending  and  new  ohligalional  authority  budgets 

action  in  the  90th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 


-The  portions  subject  to 


Administrative 

budget  estimate 

ofc'spcnditurcs 

I  (dLsbursemeiitsi 


Relating  to  fiscan968:  .    v    j     .    r        .^   ,qc- 

1    Totals  proposed.  President  .•;  budget,  Jan.  2*.  I9b.... --,■.-■- > 

•'  Deduct  estimate  of  expenditures  in  fiscal  1968  against  obligatlonal 
authority  made  available  in  prior  sessions  (and  therefore  not  before 

the  present  session  for  act  ion  i.. 7--- 

3  Deduct  amounts  applicable  to  permanent  appropriations  recurring 
automiitlcallv  without  necessity  for  action  in  this  session  (^yeral 
items  interest  on  the  public  debt  is  by  far  the  largest;  expenditure 
figure  here  may  neelieibly  duplicate  some  (small)  part  of  Item  2,  but 
not  enough  toilistort) - - - 

Amount  relatinp  to  fiscal  196S  involved  in  propo.sals  for  direct  considera- 
tion and  action  in  this  session „ 


Adininistmtive 
budget  requests 
for  n?v  oblira- 
tioaal  aulliority 


<135.C33.000.000  |    8143.994.000,000 


Kelatlng^to  fls«U^7:^^^  fiscal  1967  ivs  shown  In  the  President'*  1968  budget, 
Jan.  24,  196",  for  direct  consideration  and  action  in  this  session 


-39.328,000,000 


I 


-17,453,000.000        -17,453.000.000 


"^"^ 5.^ Totals  p^posed.  President's  budget,  Jan.  24.  1967  (items  1  and  4) 

6   Totals  for  dir«ct  consideration  and  action  in  this  session  (item  5,  less 
■     lUms  2  and  3  which  arise  out  of  actions  taken  In  prior  sessions) 


78.252,000.000         126.541.000,000 


6.811.000.000  14.308.000.000 

141,944.000.001.  I       158.302,000.000 

85. 063, 000, 000  140. 849, 00ft  OOL' 


NOTES 


i.P.n  ->  in  the  "exDcndlture"  figure,  would  Include  some  amounts  applicable  to  activities  subject  to  annual  scra^Jny 
under"the  Co!^o4tCcinJ?ol  A^whlch  would  largely  result,  howe'ver.  fr«m  new  obligatlonal  authority  granted  m 

'"iteml.Tx^ndituit;"  figui*  is  a  bit  arbitrary,  because  a  few  relatively  small  items  cannot  b:  separately  Identified. 


Source:  The  Budget  for  1968. 

BUDCKTAHT     CONTINOENCHa     AND     ASSUMPTIONS 

Processing  all  features  and  all  sides  of 
the  annual  Federal  budget  in  Congress 
involves  the  work  of  many  hands,  of  sev- 
eral committees  of  the  House  to  one  ex- 

\ 


tent  or  another,  and  the  minds  of  all 
Members  who  bring  to  bear  many  con- 
flicting interests  and  philosophies.  This 
1968  budget  is  no  exception.  The  tenta- 
tively projected  administrative  budget 
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deficit  of  $8.1  billion  hinges  on  count- 
less decisions  and  assumptions,  many  of 
which  will  be  changed  or  will  otherwise 
not  turn  out  as  projected. 

REVENUES 

On  the  revenue  side,  this  budget  as- 
sumes that  the  economic  expansion  of 
the  past  6  years  will  continue,  with  some 
easing  of  inflationary  pressures.  The 
gross  national  product  is  assumed  to  in- 
crease by  some  $47  billion  over  last  year; 
last  year's  GNP  was  some  $58  billion 
higher  than  calendar  1965.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  will  be  evaluating 
this  assumption  and  reporting  its  judg- 
ment to  the  House  in  late  March. 

The  new  6-percent  surcharge  tax  pro- 
posal in  today's  budget  is  valued  at  $4.7 
billion  in  budget  revenue  for  fiscal  1968. 
If  that  proposition  were  not  in  the  budg- 
et, the  currently  projected  1968  admin- 
istrative deficit  would  theoretically  be 
$12.8  billion.  This  tax  proposal  is  a 
matter  for  initial  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

There  la  a  further  proposition  for  ac- 
celerating corporation  tax  payments  into 
the  Treasury,  for  which  $800  million  ad- 
ditional in  1968  is  accrued  in  the  budget. 
This  would  also  require  legislation  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means; 
without  it,  the  projected  deficit  would  be 
$800  million  deeper. 

There  are  a  number  of  user  charge  tax 
proposals,  mainly  in  the  transportation 
area,  some  of  which  are  resubmissions 
that  Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt 
from  earlier  budgets.  They  do  not  weigh 
heavily  in  the  totals  but  they  do  affect 
them.  They  would  entail  consideration 
by  various  legislative  committees. 

There  is  a  proposal  requiring  new  legis- 
lative action  that  would  create  a  beauty- 
safety  highway  trust  fund  and  transfer 
2  percent  excise  tax  on  automobiles  from 
the  administrative  budget  to  fund  it. 
That  involves  an  estimated  $400  million 
in  1968;  if  that  were  not  adopted,  the 
projected  administrative  deficit  would  be 
considerably  less,  but  not  $400  million 
lower,  because  the  programs  would  have 
to  be  continued  under  the  general  fund 
budget. 

The  propositions  in  some  earlier  budg- 
ets to  put  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration and  the  power  marketing  agen- 
cies operations  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  revolving  fund  financing  ar- 
rangements are  again  submitted  and  will 
be  before  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees.  They  have  the  budget  effect 
of  reducing  both  administrative  receipts 
and  expenditures  equally — by  some  $279 
million — and  thus  have  no  bearing  on  the 
deficit. 

Legislation  to  shift  the  financing  of 
forest  and  public  land  highways  to  the 
highway  trust  fimd  that  was  proposed 
but  not  adopted  in  earlier  sessions  is  re- 
submitted in  today's  budget.  The  1968 
administrative  budget  refiects  reduced 
expenditures  of  $43  million  on  accoimt 
of  it;  failure  of  the  proposition  would 
present  the  question  of  adding  that  much 
to  the  1968  administrative  budget  spend- 
ing. 


SFENOlMG 

While  the  great  bulk  of  the  outgo 
side  of  the  budget  is  processed  through 
the  annual  appropriation  bills,  a  fairly 
long  list  of  budget  items  are  first  con- 
sidered by  the  appropriate  legislative 
conunittees.  There  are  the  annual  re- 
authorization bills  for  a  number  of  con- 
tinuing programs.  There  are  the  propo- 
sitions for  new  legislation  in  today's 
budget  that  must  first  be  authorized  by 
bills  out  of  legislative  committees  before 
being  eligible  for  appropriation;  the 
number  of  such  new  proposals,  dollar- 
wise,  is  quite  small  this  year.  There  are 
still  a  scattering  of  so-called  back-door 
bills.  And  there  are  the  so-called  per- 
manent appropriations  that  will  recur 
automatically  under  previous  law  as  I 
mentioned  earlier. 

BT7DGET    CON1INGENCIES 

Propositions  of  new  legislation,  that  is, 
involving  new  undertakings  or  enlarg- 
ing the  dimensions  of  existing  law  or 
programs,  are  progrsimed  in  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1968.  The  list  is  not  long.  It 
includes  several  items  designed  to  dimin- 
ish new  obligational  authority  and  ex- 
penditures chargeable  to  the  adminis- 
trative budget — and,  in  fact,  the  grand 
total  of  the  list  refiects  a  minus  effect. 
I  will  include  the  list  later  in  my  re- 
'  larks. 

example,  there  is  an  allowance  of 
$l,OOTh<lOO,000  in  today's  budget  for 
civilian  Tijid  military  pay  increases  for 
which  authorizing  legislation  would  first 
be  necessary.  That  is  one  item  on  the 
Ust. 

A  postal  rate  increase  is  also  in  the 
list.  It  will  require  legislation  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service — $700,000,000  is  figured  in  the 
1968  budget  for  this. 

Some  $36,730,000,000,  or  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  fiscal  1968  new  obligational 
authority  requested  in  the  administrative 
budget,  on  which  action  must  be  taken 
in  the  session,  is  involved  in  the  8  prin- 
cipal annual  reauthorization  bills  that 
must  be  brought  out  by  various  legisla- 
tive committees  before  the  related  ap- 
propriations would  be  in  order  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House.    I  am  referring  to  the 


Coast  Guard,  the  antipoverty  program, 
foreign  aid,  the  Peace  Corps,  defense 
procurement  and  research,  military  con- 
struction, the  atomic  energy  program, 
and  the  space  agency.  Action  on  these 
bills  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  budget 
because  they  authorize  the  maximum 
amounts  that  can  be  appropriated  for 
the  year. 

There  are  budget  requests  for  other 
programs  for  which  authorization  is  ex- 
piring and  which  will  need  further  legis- 
lative underpinning  if  Congress  wishes 
them  to  be  continued.  The  food  stamp 
program,  economic  development  assist- 
ance, the  Teachers  Corps,  and  several 
others  are  involved. 

There  are  some  $5,000,000,000  of  pro- 
posals in  this  budget  for  additional  sales 
of  certificates  of  participation  in  pools 
of  Goverment-owned  loans  held  by  a 
number  of  agencies.  These  were  author- 
ized by  Congress  last  session  in  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act.  It  was  the  subject 
of  some  controversy.  Translated  into 
budgetary  terms,  which  count  these  sales 
as  offsets  to  administrative  budget  ex- 
penditures rather  than  as  receipts,  the 
$135  billion  expenditure  budget  for  1968, 
and  thus  the  $8.1  billion  projected  defi- 
cit, would  increase  by  $5  billion  if  these 
additional  sales  are  not  authorized.  We 
shall,  of  course,  want  to  carefully  ex- 
amine these  propositions. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  that,  in  no 
instance,  has  a  Federal  budget  predicted 
precisely  what  actually  happened  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget 
was  prepared,  nor  could  it. 

The  President  always  predicates  his 
budget  on  the  assumption  that  Congress 
wUl  take  the  legislative  actions  recom- 
mended in  the  budget.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
however,  does  Congress  take  the  legisla- 
tive actions  in  every  detail  which  are  as- 
sumed in  the  President's  budget  pres- 
entation. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  speculate  on  the 
various  combinations  of  events  which 
must  come  to  pass  In  order  for  the  esti- 
mates made  In  the  budget  to  become  re- 
alities. I  am  Inserting  a  brief  tabulation 
Illustrative  of  some  of  the  possible  re- 
sults of  varying  actions  on  these  contin- 
gencies: 


Selected  major  contingencies  surrounding  the  ndministr alive  budget  for  196S  (a  partial  lis 

only) 


1.  Administrative  budget  deficit  as  projected  by  President. 

2.  If  proposed  6-percent  surt»x  is  not  adopted 


Tlicn  the  projected  1968  deficit  would  be 

3.  ntlie  proposed  postage  rate  increase  is  not  adopted 

Then  the  projected  1968  deficit  would  be 

4.  If  the  proposal  to  further  »ccelerate  corporate  tax  payments  is  not  enacted. 


Then  the  projected  1968  deficit  would  be _ 

6.  If  it  were  not  for  the  offsetting  effect  of  sales  of  "participating  certificates,"  shown  in  the 
budget  for  1968,  and  treated  as  offsets  to  expenditures  rather  than  receipts,  of 

Then  the  projected  1968  deficit  would  be 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  tf  the  proposals  in  the  budget  for  pay  raises  were  not  enacted 

Then  the  projected  1968  deficit  would  be  (this  is  a  partial  listing  only.    Other  con- 
siderations enter) 


Amount 


$8,096, 
4,700, 


000.000 

000,000 


-12,796, 

700, 


000,000 
000,000 


-13,486, 

800, 


000,000 
000,000 


-14,296, 
5,000, 


000,000 
000,000 


-19,296, 
l.fOO, 


000,000 
000,000 


-18,296,000,000 


NoTB.— Perhaps  the  most  Important  single  contingency  that  could  affect  the  tentatively  projected  budget  picture— 
and  it  is  not  tabulated  above — would  be  if  the  general  performance  of  the  economy  in  calendar  19C7  were  to  vary 
signiflcantly  from  the  economic  assumptions  underpinning  the  budget.  And  of  course,  large  unforeseen  military 
requirements  could  Introduct  some  turbulence. 
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BUDGET    PROJECTIONS    VERSUS    BEStTLTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  six  of  the  last  12  ad- 
ministrative budgets,  actual  revenues 
were  less  than  the  original  January  pro- 
lections — for  a  number  of  reasons.  In 
six  they  exceeded  the  original  figures. 
Largely  because  of  the  great  surge  of 
revenues  in  fiscal  1966,  the  net  result  of 
the  12  years  was  a  net  plus  of  $1.9 

billion. 

In  nine  of  the  last  12  administrative 
budgets,  actual  spending  exceeded  the 
original  January  estimates.  Spending 
was  less  than  estimated  in  only  3 
years.  But  in  total,  original  estimates 
were  exceeded  by  some  $28.7  billion. 


As  a  result,  instead  of  a  12 -year  def- 
icit of  $18.5  billion  shown  in  the  original 
budgets,  there  was  a  net  deficit  of  $45.4 
billion. 

The  comparison  on  the  new  obliga- 
tional authority  budget  requests  is  even 
more  arresting.  In  11  of  the  12  years, 
more  NOA  was  finally  enacted  than  was 
shown  in  the  original  January  budgets. 
After  the  original  budget,  supplemental 
requests  were  submitted.  And  Congress 
made  changes — both  up  and  down. 
Over  the  12-year  period,  the  aggregate 
excess  was  some  $63,200,000,000. 

I  am  inserting  a  table  summarizing 
the  totals  for  the  12  years  1955-66 : 


Variations  in  the  administrative  budgets— Original  projections  versus  final  results  (using 

the  hist  12  budgets,  1966-66) 


.«943,  663,  000.  000 
945.  551,  000. 000 


[Rounded  amounts  used) 

Net  budget  n^ceipts: 

Original  J.iuuarv  budget  projections — 

Final  results  i.wheii  the  years  were  over) - 

Revemu\':^went  ^'K^}*'[,j^^  jjyVaVsVfe'vcnues' wVre'iess'than  the  originai 
buiWf.  in  fi  thev  were  more.) 

Net  budget  expenditures:  962,189,000,000 

Original  January  budget  projections 990  942  000  000 

Final  results - - - ' ' ! 


-(-$1, 888, 000, 000 


-f28, 753. 000, 000 


Expenditures  went  higher  by - 

(Note.— In  9  of  the  12  years,  actual  spending  exceeded  the  original 
Imdgot.    In  3  years,  it  was  less.)  +26,865,000,000 

So,  in  total,  there  was  a  deviation  of - 

Budget  surplus  (-I-)  or  deficit  (-,) :  _ig  526, 000, 000 

Original  Inuirybulget  projections - - _^.  ^gj  000,000 

Final  results ' : 

So,  in  total,  instead  of  a  total  deficit  of  $18.5  billion  over  the  12  years  as 

oriElnally  projected,  there  was  a  deficit  of  $45.4  biUion-a  change  for  _^  ^  ^  ^ 

the  worse  of - ' ■' 

!>;»«,•  ol.li''itiT\.il  :uitli"r'tv  (tlie  forerunner  of  actual  c<i)enditures): 

^'Vri?-n^  Jamvary  budget  proposals  from  the  President  (winch  he  not  tnfre-     ^     ^^^ 

(4ueiuly  ameii.bandsupplemmts  from  time  to  tune) ^  043' 800' 000. 000 

Final  amounts  enacted _  ' ! 

osalsby - -Ha.  200, 000, 000 


Final  amounts  e  lacted  exceeded  tlie  original  bud<ret  prop  -, ,. .  ,,,„ 

(Note  -In  11  "f  tlie  li  years,  the  final  amount  enacted  exceeded  the 
original  January  budget  proposal  for  the  year.) 


Piurcc:  Budget  documents. 


AND  TBKNOS 


MAJOR    APPROPRIATION  AKKAS 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  spending  creeps 
upward.  As  heretofore  pointed  out,  the 
last  budget  was  higher  than  the  one  of 
a  year  before,  and  so  were  appropria- 
tions and  estimated  expenditures. 
Growth  of  the  population  and  growth 
of  the  country  virtually  ordain  some 
growth  in  public  services,  that  is,  over 
the  long  stretch  of  time. 

For  example,  there  are  2,180,000  more 
Americans  this  morning  than  when  the 
previous  budget  came  last  January  24. 
And  when  it  came  a  year  ago,  there  were 
some  2,308,000  more  Americans  than 
there  were  when  the  preceding  budget 
came  down  from  the  President. 

President  Eisenhower  recognized  this 
phenomenon  in  his  budget  message  to 
Congress  in  1960: 

Moreover,  Inescapable  demands  resulting 
from  new  technology  and  the  growth  of 
our  Nation,  and  new  requirements  resulting 
from  the  changing  nature  of  our  society, 
will  generate  Federal  expenditures  In  future 
years.  •  •  •  We  must  not  forget  that  a 
rapidly  growing  population  creates  virtually 
automatic  Increases  In  many  Federal  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  key  factor,  gross  national  prod- 
uct, measuring  the  economy's  total  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services,  grew  by 
some  $58  billion  last  year,  and  today's 


budget  projects  a  further  growth  in  the 
current  calendar  year  of  some  $47  bil- 
lion—which, in  conjunction  with  the  6 
percent  surtax  proposal,  is  the  basis  of 
much  of  the  anticipated  rise  of  nearly 
$10  billion  in  administrative  budget  rev- 
enues during  fiscal  1968  over  fiscal  1967. 
It  may  be  helpful  in  considering  the 
fiscal  business  of  the  session,  to  glance 
at  the  major  areas  of  spending  of  recent 
years.  ^        „„  , 

Over  the  last  12  to  14  years,  from  70  to 
85  percent  of  Federal  budget  spending 
went  for  broad  functions  and  objects 
carried  on  at  the  Federal  level  since  the 
early  days  of  the  country.  These  would 
be  national  defense:  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs:  the  postal  service:  aid  to  vet- 
erans: interest  on  the  debt:  collecting 
internal  revenue;  and  administration  of 
justice.  The  current  percentage  for 
those  fvmctions  is  nearly  75  percent  of 
the  whole  administrative  budget. 

National  defense  is,  of  course,  the 
largest  single  functional  area.  In  the 
1968  administrative  budget,  the  new  ob- 
ligational authority  request  of  $77.9  bil- 
lion is  not  immune  to  the  knife,  but 
great  cuts  are  not  practicable  under  pres- 
ent circumstances. 

Interest — ^principally  on  the  debt — 
is,  of  course,  obligatory,  and  has  risen 
greatly  in  recent  years  as  the  debt  has 


gone  up  and  as  interest  rates  have  risen 
sharply.  It  is  estimated  at  $14.1  bil- 
lion in  today's  budget. 

Veterans  service  obligations  are  budg- 
eted at  $6.7  bUlion. 

Postal  services  are  reflected  on  a  net 
basis  in  the  administrative  budget;  that 
is,  net  of  postal  revenues  and  even  with 
the  $700  million  rate  increase  figures  in, 
there  is  a  net  change,  estimated,  of  $651 
million.  Gross  postal  appropriations  are 
budgeted  at  over  $6.6  billion.  A  grow- 
ing country  probably  means  no  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  this  area,  though  great- 
er efficiencies  may  help  hold  the  line. 

Public  assistance  grants  are  budgeted 
at  $3.1  billion  and  are  essentially  manda- 
tory under  existing  laws. 

I  cite  these  few  Illustrations  merely 
to  sketch  a  rough  indication  of  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  some  big  segments 
of  the  budget.  There  are.  of  course, 
many  other  essential  functions,  aside 
from  the  question  of  the  precise  level  of 
funding. 

In  essence,  prior  commitments — more 
or  less  binding  commitments — and  world 
conditions  ordain  a  great  deal  of  the 
budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  over  the 
years  the  greatest  controversy  tends  to 
surround  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
the  total  in  any  given  year.  I  am  speak- 
ing generally. 

RECENT  BUDGET  TRENDS 

Notwithstanding  recent  growing  de- 
fense expenditures  and  enlarging  non- 
defense  outlays,  a  rising  tide  of  revenues 
from  the  unprecedented  general  national 
economic  boom  of  recent  years  enabled 
the  Govermnent  to  make  big  strides 
toward  balancing  Income  and  outgo.  In 
each  of  the  last  3  fiscal  years  the  admin- 
istrative expenditure  budget  deficit  has 
been  reduced  from  the  prior  year : 

Millions 

Deficit.  1964 *®' ?« 

Deficit,  1965 -     3'*?o 

Deficit,  1966 2,251 

The   administrative   budget   of   last 
January,  for  the  current  fiscal  year  1967, 
projected  a  further  reduction  In  the  de- 
ficit to  $1.8  billion.    A  sharp  upswing- 
now'  estimated  to  be  $6  billion— -in  rev- 
enues for  1967  above  the  projections  In 
the  original  budget,  was  more  than  offset 
by  miUtary  operations  In  southeast  Asia 
and  certain  other  outlays.    The  original 
estimate  of  administrative  spending  is 
now  Increased  by  some  $13.9  billion,  thus 
reversing  the  trend  to  a  budget  balance. 
Today's  budget  could  be  In  the  black 
for  both  1967  and  1968  were  It  not  for 
war  costs.     Some  $19.4  billions  of  ex- 
penditure for  1967  and  $21.9  billions  for 
1968  are  identified  as  special  support  of 
Vietnam  operations. 

The  revised  1967  administrative 
budget  spending  also  refiects  an  outlay 
for  Interest  on  the  debt  $600  million 
higher  than  originally  foreseen  In  last 
January's  budget.  Veterans  expendi- 
tures are  $700  million  higher.  There  are 
a  niunber  of  other  revisions — as  there 
usually  are — In  the  spending  Items  that 
make  up  the  $13.9  billion  overall  upward 
adjustment. 
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NBW  PROPOSITIONS  OF  LEGISLATION  WITH  NOA 
AND  KXPKNSITtTHE  AMOtTNTS  IN  BUDGET  OP 
1988 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
some  portions  of  the  new  budget  relate 
to  legislative  propositions  for  new  under- 
takings or  expansion  or  revision  of  exist- 
ing laws.    They  must  first  be  taken  up 


m  bills  from  the  legillative  committees 
before  any  related  appropriations  can  be 
considered.  A  striking  feature  of  this 
year's  budget  is  the  much  smaller  niunber 
of  such  propositions,  in  contrast  to  some 
recent  budgets.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
there  are  a  handful  In  the  current  list 


designed  to  diminish  rather  than  in- 
crease administrative  budget  totals. 
Thus,  failure  to  enact  them  would  result 
in  elevating  the  totals. 

For  general  Information,  I  am  in- 
serting a  tabulation  prepared  by  the 
Budget  Bureau: 


1968  budget — Proposed  legislation  for  separate  transuntlal 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


lSi67  new 

ob']iF;<tional 

autliority 


Funds  appropriated  to  the  President,  expansion  of  defense  production:  To  cancel  interest  on  Treasury  borrowings. 

Agriculture:  ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^  animal  disease  and  pest  control  activities  on  a  self-supporting  baste - 

To  finance  certain  marketlnf!  services  on  a  fee  basis  and  for  repeal  °^  <^rla^acts       -     -^^.--^- 

To  permit  REA  loan  receipts  to  be  used  to  reduce  new  obllEational  authority  and  expenditures - 

Total,  agriculture - - - p 

Defense,  military: 


1967 
expenditures 


Idt*  new 

obligation  al 

authority 


-193,500 


-1,636 

-11,526 

-399,200 


-193,500  1 


-412, 262 


Liberalize  quarters  and  dislocation  allowances  for  personnel  without  dependents        -  .- 
Provide  Federal  employee  status  for  civilian  technicians  of  the  Army  and  Air  N  atioual 


Ouard- 


Total,  defense,  military 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  

Sale  of  participation  certificates  for  NDEA  student  loans. 

Vocational  education  Innovation  grants - - 

Expand  partnership  for  health - — 

Extend  social  security  benefits - 

Improvements  in  cash  assistance  (medicaid) 

Revisions  in  medical  assistance  (medicaid) - 


24,000 
18,000 


42.000 


Child  health. 


Extend  Federal  support  for  educational  television. 
Comprelienslve  educational  planning  grants 


19*W 
expenditures 


-52,563 

-1,536 
-10,800 
•JOl.OOO 


-213,336 


-A 

23,000 
17,  OUO 


40,000 


2,000 
30,000 
25,000 
24,000 
60.000 
-36,000 
38,000 
20,000 
15,000 


Total,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare -- 

Interior: 

To'^^mST/SfromLleS/^^^^^^^ 

ProvldTfOTtoMciai  partYclpatlbn  lii'a  ^^  desalting  plant  in  Los 

Angeles -.-\-\, , 

Further  improvements  of  programs  for  Indian  people - - 


179,000 


-48,431 


Total,  Interior., 


-48.431 


-73, 631 


12,500 

-52,798 

8,000 
30,000 


-100,000 
1-',  000 
20,000 
24,000 
5S,0O0 
-35,000 
33,000 
12,000 
10,000 


34,000 


-73,631 


-2,298 


5,400 

-77,998 

3,500 
15,000 


-54,098 


Justice;  State  grant?  to  pl^n  and  improve  systems  of  criminal  justice. 

Labor:  User  charges  for  the  maritime  industry 

Post  Office:  Incrvase  in  postal  rates 


-  +  -- 


Transportation: 

Transfer  vari-iu?  activities  to  trust  funds: 
To  highway  trust  fund: 

Forest  highways -- 

Fublie  lands  highways 

To  l)eauty-safety  trust  fund: 

Hishway  beautification 

Traffic  a"ud  highway  .safety -- 

?tate  and  community  highway  safety - 

TiHiil.  transportation 

Treasurj-  Fund  mint  cperations  througli  a  revolving  fund 

Veterans"  .\dTniiiistration:  ,,,=     ,,•. 

Coinpensation.  pension,  educatim.  and  medical  benefit?  fnr  \  lefnam  vetpraii'.. .     .        „,,  j"-,^:^^  ;  -    ,- 

Refinement  of  legislation  on  various  benefits  (arrested  TB,  burial  benefits,  raiUoad  retirement  as  base  for 

pension) _. - 


31.000 
-3.320 

-7(1(1.000 


-33,000 
-16.000 

-1.750 

-32.555 

-100.  000 


-183,305 


-26,000 


-16.100 


2'l,0il;) 

-3.32) 

-7il0.(10() 


-33.U0O 
-lil.(iui) 

-72.066 

-23.000 

-liW.OOO 


-238.066 


-22.013 


Total,  Veterans'  .Administration. 


District  of  Columbia:  ,      ,  ,  ,      . 

To  fix  payment  authorization  at  25  percent  of  local  general  fund  revenues..        , 

To  base  loan  authorization  on  the  ability  of  the  District  to  repay  from  available  revenues. 


Total,  District  of  Columbia 

Allowance  for  civilian  and  military  pay  increases. 
Grand  total 


-48. 431 


Sfi.OOO 
-89,000 


-3,000 


10,600 
34,200 


44.800 


1.000,000 


-293, 131 


-23,486 


Ml,  000 
-89,000 


-3,000 


10,600 


10,600 


1. 000. 000 


-181,796 


DEFENSE     AND     NONDEFENSE     COMPARISONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  useful  to  our 
consideration  of  the  new  budget  requests 
to  see  something  of  the  trend  of  new  ob- 
ligating authority  granted  over  a  period 
of  time.  I  am  inserting  a  table  on  that 
point,  dividing  the   total  between  na- 


tional defense,  and  nondefense  functions. 

I  am  also  including  a  table  showing 
the  broad  division  of  administrative 
budget  expenditures  as  between  national 
defense  and  nondefense  over  a  period 
back  to  the  Korean  war. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  amounts,  the 


expenditure  table  shows  that  the  new 
budget  total  would  continue  to  preempt 
about  the  same  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  as  have  budgets  of  the 
last  12  to  15  years.  And  it  further  shows 
that  national  defense  spending  still  takes 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  GNP. 
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Fiscal  year 


National  defense 
functions 


1053  enacted  (Korean  war  year) 

1984  enacted  (1st  post-Korean  year). 

1966  enacted - 

18(6  enacted 

1967  enacted — 

1968  enacted 

1969  enacted 

1960  enacted 

1961  enacted 

Increase  In  level,  1961  over  1964 

1962  enacted — - — 

1963  enacted - 

1964  enacted 

1966  enacted. - 

1966  enacted 


Other  tlian         I     Total  new  obll- 
national  defense    i  gational  authority 


39,471,000,000 
33, 666, 000, 000 
35, 903, 000, 000 
40.365.000,000 
40,612,000,000 
45,686,000,000 
44, 832, 000, 000 
45,994,000,000 


-1-6, 523,  000, 000 


23,294. 
23,420, 
27.295, 
29,  814. 
36,833, 
35,779, 
34,742, 
40,681, 


000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 


-(-17, 387, 000, 000 


52.414,000,000 
64,323,000,000 
53,762,000,000 
53,196,000,000 
67,364,000,000 


40,448,000,000 
47,960,000,000 
47,341,000,000 
63,410,000,000 
69,075,000,000 


62,766,000,000 
67,076,000,000 
63,196,000,000 
70,179,000,000 
76,346,000,000 
81,366,000,000 
79,674,000,000 
86,676,000,000 


1967:  Enacted  in  the  last  session 

Proposed  supplementals  In  current  session. 


.;  62,221000,000 

.'  12,884,000,000 


63,  029,  000, 000 
1, 426, 000, 000 


76,108,000,000 


177,851,000,000 


Total  proposed,  1967 — = 

1968  total  now  proposed  (as  shown  In  1968  budget) _ 

Comparisons:*  ^^    ,„^.  .    .  -+-31,857,000,000 

1968  total  proposed  compared  to  1961  enacted .j.io,  437, 000, 000 

1968  total  proposed  compared  to  1966  enacted...-—-- .     .j.15  627, 000, 000 

1968  total  proposed  compared  to  1967  enacted  last  session 1       ^2, 743, 000, 000 

1968  total  proposed  compared  to  1967  total  proposed ' ^^^^ 


64,454,000,000 


-1-23,910,000,000 

92,862,000,000 
102,288,000,000 
101,103,000,000 
106,608,000,000 
126,439,000,000 

125, 253, 000,  000 
14,309,000,000 


139,662,000,000 


>  66. 143, 000, 000  1 


+26,462,000,000  I 
-1-7, 068, 000, 000 
-(-3,114,000,000 
-f  1. 689, 000, 000 


148,994,000,000 


-1-57,319,000,000 

-(-17, 656, 000, 000 

-1-18,741,000,000 

-(-4,432,000,000 


1  Thi.!  is  understated  by  some  unspecified  portion  of  the  $1,000,000,000  lump-sum 
alio™  fS^pro^sId  l^dation  for  pay  raises  of  both  military  and  civilian  per- 

"IThi^lsl^eJ^ted  by  some  unspecified  portion  of  the  S^«»•«».000  lump-sum 
aUowalici  fbr  propo^  legislation  foV  pay  raises  of  both  military  and  civilian  per- 
nnnel  in  fiscal  1968. 
>  See  footnotes  1  and  2, 


Note  -Data  in  thi's  table  corresponds  to  the  classification  used  in  the  19^  budget . 
•'Na°?oiiald?f?nl^  functions"  include  Department  of  D^'en*  nuUt^y  functions 
induXe  foreipi  mUitarv  assistance;  Atomic  Energy  Commisdon;  »to=kp1mg  of 
'^ra?e^c^aAdTtic?l  materials:  Selective  Service  System  expan^on  of  defense  pr<^ 
duction;  and  dvil  defense  and  emergency  preparedness  activities. 

Source:  Budget  documents. 


Administrative  budget  Defense  and  non-Defense  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  years  1963-68 


[Dollars  In  mUllons] 


1953  actual  (Korean  war  year) .  - 

1954  actual  (1st  post- Korean  war 

1955  actual - --- 

1956  actual - - 

1967  actual - 

1968  actual 

1959  actual -■- 

1960  actual - --- 

1961  actual — 


1962  actual 

1963  actual. 

1964  actual. 
1966  actual 

1966  actual r—^-^-vy-W — 

1967  (current  estimate  In  1968  budget)... 

1968  (as  shown  in  1968  budget) 

Comparisons:  *                            ^           ,^, 
Increase  in  level,  1968  estimate  over  1961 
Increase  In  level,  1968  estimate  over  1966 
Increase  In  level,  1968  estimate  over  196 
estimate -- 


1  Includes  $6,811,000,000  applicable  to  fiscal  1967  supplementals  estimated  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  action  in  the  current  sessiorL  ^_,„  „,  ,y,.  «i  ono  000  000  lump-sum 

In  fiscal  1968. 


<  See  footnotes  2  and  3. 


v-nxF  —Data  in  thl<:  table  corresponds  to  the  classification  used  in  the  1968  budget, 
duction;  and  civil  defense  and  emergency  preparedness  actHities. 


Source:  Budget  documents. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  r6sum6  of  our  fiscal 
situation  could  be  complete  without  some 
statistics  on  the  national  debt. 

On  December  31.  it  was  $329,813,- 
892,966.68,  but  it  is  estimated  to  decline 
to  about  $327.3  bilUon  at  June  30,  1967, 


which,  however,  is  considerably  above 
the  figure  of  a  year  earlier,  $320.4  billion 
on  June  30.  1966. 

If  every  projection  on  every  side  of 
today's  budget  materialized  exactly,  the 
debt  at  Jime  30.  1968— the  end  of  the 
budget  year  of  1968— would  rise  to  $335.4 
billion.     The  economic  burden  of  the 


debt,  as  measured  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  growing  economy,  contintes  to 
decline,  according  to  the  budget  figures. 

The  debt  ceiling  problem  will,  of 
course,  be  early  on  the  schedule  of  fiscal 
business  in  this  session. 

I  include  an  excerpt  from  the  Decem- 
ber Treasury  statement: 
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Summary  of  direct  and  guaranteed  debt  on  sigmficant  dates 
[Based  upoQ  statement  of  the  public  debt  published  monthly;  tonsequently  all  figures  are  stated  as  of  the  end  of  a  month] 


Date 


Mar.  31, 1917 
Aug.  31, 1919 
Dec.  31,1930 


June  30,1940 
Nov.  3U,  1941 
Feb.  28,1946 
June  3a  1946 
Apr.  30,1949 


June  30,1950 

Dec.  31.1952 
Nov.  30, 19C0 
Dec.  31,1965 
Nov.  30, 1906 
Dec.   31,1966 


Cl-asoifltation 


WOBLD  WAB  I 

Prewar  debt 

ITighest  war  debt -■ 

Lowest  postwar  debt 

WORLD  W.VR  n 

Debt  preceding  defense  program. - 

Pre-Pearl  Harbor  debt. - 

ITighest  war  debt.. 

Debt  at  end  of  year  in  which  hostilities  ceased 

Lowest  postwar  debt  * 

SINCE   KOEEA 

Debt  at  time  of  opening  of  hostilities  in  Korea  (hostilities 
began  June  24, 1950) 

HigtordebV'V-]i;iIII]-----ir."."-^ --- 

Debt  a  year  ago - 

Debt  last  month - 

Debt  this  month 


Total  debt  (inclutiinK  interest-be.^ring  debt,  matiirerl  debt  on  which 
Interest  tias  ceased,  and  debt  bearing  no  interest) 


Dirert  debt 

(i!ro»s) 


$1,  2S2. 
26,596. 
16,  020, 


42. 967, 

55,  039. 

279.213. 

269,  422, 

251, 530. 


044. 
701. 
08?, 


5*. 

Slfi. 
5Si, 
096, 


346.  2S 
648.  01 
087.07 


037.68 
926.  98 
897. 10 
173.  26 
254.82 


257. 3S7. 332. 351. 04 
267. 391. 135. 979. 6.=i 
329.411.297.586.82 
320.904.  lU).  042.04 
329.  411, 2{r.  580.  82 
329. 319, 2«.  3i».  68 


Guaranteed 
debt  1 2 


$5.  529,  070,  655.  28 

6, 324.  048,  005.  28 

5.50, 810,  451. 19 

476, 384, 859.  30 

22,851,485.16 


19.  503. 033. 97 
.53, 969,  .565.  31 
494.  535, 950. 00 
4.15,241,200.00 
494.  535.  950.  00 
494,  t)43, 600.  00 


Total  direct  and 
gunrsnteed  debt 


$1, 282,  044.  346.  28 
26,596,701,648.01 
16,  026, 087, 087. 07 


48,496,601,692.96 

61,363,867,932.26 

279,  764,  369,  348. 29 

269, 898, 484, 032. 56 

251,553,319,739.98 


257. 376. 855, 385. 01 
267.  445. 125,  544.  96 
329,  WI5, 833, 536. 82 
321,3.19.351.242.04 
329. 905.  833,  536.  82 
3-'9,  813,  892, 966. 68 


Per  capita ' 


$12.36 
250.18 
129.66 


367.08 

458.  47 

1,  989.  75 

1,908.79 

1, 690. 29 


1.696.74 
1.  (587. 90 
« 1,667.91 
'1,641.00 
•  1,667.91 
« 1,606.01 


General  fund 
balance  ^ 


$74,216,460.05 

1,118,109,534.76 

306,803,319,55 


1,890,74.3.141.34 

2,319,496,021.57 

25,960,900,919.30 

14,237,883.295.31 

3,995,156,916.79 


.5,517,087,691.65 
6.064,343,775.84 
4.  798, 603. 142. 83 
6,582.097,195.90 
4,  798, 6(B.  142.83 
0,011,249,121.82 


•  Does  not  include  securities  owned  by  the  Treasury. 

'  Includes  outstanding  matured  principal  of  guaranteed  debt  of  U.h.  Government 
agencies  for  wiiich  cash  to  make  payments  is  held  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
in  the  genera!  fund  lialance. 

*  Based  ur  Jn  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  „.    ,  ^ 
«  Represents  the  lowest  point  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  any  month  following  W  orld 

War  II.    The  lowest  point  of  the  debt  on  any  day  following  that  war  was  on  June  27, 1949, 
when  the  debt  was  as  follows: 

Direct  debt  (gross) , $251,  245  889, 059.  (G 

Guaranteed  debt  of  U.S.  Government  agencies 26, 8<6, 001. 12 

Total  direct  and  guaranteed  debt... 251,269,765,060.14 


5  Represents  the  highest  point  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  any  month.    T!  e  highest 
point  of  the  debt  on  any  day  was  on  Dee.  19,  1966,  when  the  debt  was  as  follows: 

Direct  del>t  (gross) - $329,655,180,927.18 

Guaranteed  debt  of  U.S.  Government  agencies 494,736,000,00 


CONCXUSION 

Mr,  Speaker,  may  I  just  close  by  say- 
ing that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions Is  scheduled  to  discuss  the  overall 
features  of  the  budget  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  on  February  7. 

We  welcome  any  and  all  constructive 
suggestions  about  the  important  busi- 
ness at  hand.  As  I  said  Initially,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
look  with  a  skeptical  eye  on  any  budget 
and  go  through  It  with  a  fine-tooth  comb. 
When  we  are  in  an  inflationary  period 
and  the  budget  is  in  the  red,  it  is  espe- 
cially imperative  that  we  take  a  critical 
look  at  all  phases  of  the  budget  and 
make  such  reductions  as  we  safely  can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
7  months  several  himdred  executive 
branch  employees  have  been  busily  en- 
gaged in  preparation  of  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  1968.  We  received  it 
Just  24  hours  ago.  In  that  limited  time, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  give  the  budget 
the  detailed  analysis  that  is  demanded 
by  the  present  Federal  fiscal  situation 
and  by  existing  economic  conditions. 
We  have,  however,  rather  hurriedly 
perused  the  budget  and  have  some  com- 
ments to  make  with  respect  to  some  of 
its  provisions.  We  shall  devote  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  attention  to  it  in  the 
weeks  ahead  and  we  certainly  shall 
E^are  our  further  analysis  of  the  budget 
with  Members  of  the  House. 


Total  direct  and  guaranteed  debt  (includes  $266,205,234.53 
not  subject  to  statutory  limitation) 330, 


149,916,927.18 


6  Subject  to  revision; 
'  Kevised. 


Continuing,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  what 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  has  said 
about  the  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1968, 
I  would  certainly  want  to  add  that : 

First.  It  is  not  the  austere  budget 
which  our  war  commitments  demand. 

Second.  It  does  not  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  priorities  for  those  programs  we 
can  afford  and  those  we  cannot  afford  in 
a  wartime  economy. 

Third.  It  does  not  even  stretch  out  or 
hold  the  line  on  nondefense  spending, 
much  less  propose  substantial  cutbacks 
in  programs  that  could  be  delayed  until 
the  war  is  won. 

What  then  i?  the  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  1968?  As  I  see  it,  the  budget  is  an 
enigma  proposing,  on  the  one  hand, 
something  for  almost  everybody,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  moving  to  gobble  up  our 
economic  resources  and  dull  the  will  of 
private  enterprise  to  invest  and  expand 
and  create  the  jobs  that  are  needed  to 
maintain  stable  economic  progress  and 
full  employment. 

In  short,  it  embodies  a  modem-day 
version  of  the  Greek  fable  about  the  man 
who  killed  the  goose  to  acquire  its  stock 
of  golden  eggs.  It  seems  to  me.  that  if 
the  Federal  Government  continues  to 
grasp  at  more  than  its  due.  it  may  sorely 
impair  the  taxpaylng  capacity  of  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  and  thereby 
destroy  its  supply  of  golden  eggs. 

As  was  thft  case  in  last  year's  budget, 
this  one  contains  fiscal  gimmicks  and 
proposals  which  the  89th  Congress  did 
not  approve  and  which  this  Congress 
probably  will  let  fall  by  the  wayside. 

In  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Congress 
owes  it  to  the  American  people  to  give 
this  budget  a  most  detailed  and  critical 
examination  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining where  it  can  be  cut  and  how  we 


can  get  the  Federal  Establishment  back 
on  the  road  to  thrift,  prudence  and  fiscal 
responsibility. 

I  have  never  seen  a  budget  that  could 
not  be  cut  and  this  one  certainly  is  no 
exception. 

THE  CONFUSION  AND  EFFECT  OF  THREE  BUDGETS 

The  executive  branch  utilizes  three 
budgets  to  portray  Federal  fiscal  affairs. 
For  a  good  many  years  they  used  only 
two — the  administrative  budget  and  the 
cash  budget — but,  in  recent  years,  they 
have  added  the  national  income  accounts 
budget.  This  year  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  latter  budget  because  by  adding  trust 
fimd  revenues  In  the  cash  budget  to 
those  of  the  administrative  budget  and 
then  eliminating  Federal  loans  and  re- 
ceipts from  the  sales  of  Federal  loans 
and  loan  participation  certificates,  the 
resulting  anticipated  deficit  is  ever  so 
much  smaller  than  it  will  be  in  either 
the  administrative  or  the  cash  budget. 

Let  me  give  you  a  brief  explanation  of 
these  three  budgets  and  what  each  esti- 
mates our  fiscal  situation  to  be  in  fiscal 
1968: 

The  administrative  budget  covers  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  funds 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
this  budget,  the  President  propose? 
spending  $135  bUlion  in  fiscal  1968— up 
from  the  current  estimate  of  $126.7  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1967 — against  which  he  ex- 
pects budget  revenues  to  approximate 
$126.9  billion— up  from  $117  billion  cur- 
rently estimated  for  this  year — which 
will  result  in  a  budget  deficit  of  $8.1  bil- 
lion—down from  $9.7  billion  currently 
estimated  for  this  year. 

Just  a  year  ago  at  this  time,  the  ad- 
ministration estimated  fiscal  1967  ex- 
penditures at  $112.8  billion,  revenues  at 
$111  billion,  and  the  deficit  at  $1.8  bil- 
lion.  Thus,  we  can  all  see  that  revenues 
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are  estimated  to  be  $6  billion  higher 
than  the  estimate  of  last  January,  That 
increase  is  occasioned  principally  by  in- 
flation and  growth  in  the  economy.  Ex- 
penditures for  1967  are  now  estimated 
at  $126.7  billion,  or  $13.9  billion  higher 
than  the  original  estimate  of  a  year  ago. 
Of  this  increase,  $9,6  billion  is  for  mili- 
tary activities — ^principally  in  southeast 
Asia — and  $4.3  billion  Is  for  nondefense 
activities. 

While  we  all  recognize  that  defense  ex- 
penditures necessarily  rise  with  escala- 
tion of  the  war  efifort  in  Vietnam,  it  is 
obvious  that  defense  and  nondefense 
spending  for  1967  were  grossly  under- 
estimated in  the  original  budget  of  last 
January.  If  this  comparison  of  cur- 
rently estimated  spending  in  1967  with 
the  original  budget  for  that  year  is  any 
indication  of  the  administration's  ability 
to  accurately  forecast  expenditures,  then 
I  am  afraid  that  the  spending  proposed 
for  1968  may  also  be  grossly— yes,  even 
capriciously — underestimated. 

What  is  even  more  alarming  is  the 
fact  that  a  comparison  of  proposed 
spending  in  fiscal  1968—^135  billion— 
with  the  original  estimate  for  1967 — 
$112.8  billion — reveals  an  increase — an 
incredible  increase — of  $22.2  billion,  or 
20  percent. 

The  cash  budget  covers  all  receipts  and 
payments  to  the  public,  including  trans- 
actions in  the  various  trust  funds — 
social  security,  highway,  and  so  forth. 
In  the  cash  budget,  the  President  ex- 
pects to  spend  $172.4  billion — up  from 
$160.9  billion  currently  estimated  for 
1967 — against  which  he  foresees  receipts 
from  the  public  of  $168.1  billion — up 
from  $154.7  billion  for  1967,  which  will 
result  in  a  deficit  of  $4.3  bilUon. 

The  national  income  accounts  budget 
includes  actual  cash  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures and  the  accruals  of  receipts 
and  obligations  but  it  eliminates  Federal 
loans  and  receipts  from  the  sale  of  loans. 
In  this  budget,  the  President  estimates 
expenditures  at  $169.2  billion — up  from 
$153.6  billion  currently  estimated  for 
1967 — against  which  he  anticipates  re- 
ceipts of  $167.1  billion— up  from  $149.8 
billion  in  1967— and  a  deficit  in  these  ac- 
counts of  $2.1  billion. 

Last  year,  the  administration  followed 
the  usual  practice  of  emphasizing  the 
traditional  administrative  budget  since 
it  forecast  a  modest  deficit  of  $1.8  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1967.  This  year,  since  the 
deficits  in  the  administrative  and  cash 
budgets  are  estimated  to  be  $8.1  billion 
and  $4.3  billion,  respectively,  in  fiscal 
1968,  the  administration  has  placed  its 
emphasis  upon  the  national  income  ac- 
counts budget  where  the  deficit  is  ex- 
pected to  be  only  $2.1  billion. 

In  his  budget  message  the  President 
said: 

I  am  emphasizing  the  national  Income  ac- 
counts as  a  measure  of  Federal  fiscal  activity 
because  the  traditional  administrative  budg- 
et is  becoming  an  Increasingly  less  complete 
and  less  reliable  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment's activities  and  their  economic  Impact. 

What  the  President  said  may  very  well 
be  true  with  respect  to  the  sophisticated 
measuring  devices  that  have  been  devel- 
oped under  the  "new  economics,"  but  we 
here  in  Congress  are  concerned  with  ac- 


tual cash  receipts  and  expenditures. 
They,  too,  are  the  only  measure  gen- 
erally imderstood  by  the  public,  and  they 
certainly  should  be  what  is  emphasized 
in  this  or  any  other  Government  budget. 
The  President  also  said: 

To  permit  a  higher  1968  budget  deficit 
than  the  $2.1  bUUon  Involved  In  my  fiscal 
recommendations  would,  I  believe,  be  un- 
acceptable. We  would  run  substantial 
risks  of: 

Choking  oflf  the  much-desired  move  toward 
lower  Interest  rates  by  placing  too  much  of 
our  stabilization  effort  on  the  shoulders  of 
monetary  policy,  and  renewing  Inflationary 
pressures,  particularly  in  the  latter  half  of 
this  year. 

Well,  I  wonder  at  this  moment,  and 
I  am  sure  others  do,  too,  what  effect  the 
$8.1  billion  administrative  budget  deficit 
and  the  $4.3  billion  cash  budget  deficit 
will  have  on  Interest  rates  and  on  Infla- 
tionary pressures.  It  seems  to  me  that 
deficit  financing  of  Federal  activities  in 
periods  of  relatively  high  economic  ac- 
tivity Is  of  itself  Inflationary  In  nature 
and  tends  to  force  prices  and  interest 
rates  upward.  So,  the  very  conditions — 
higher  interest  rates  and  more  infla- 
tion— ^which  the  President  hopes  to  avert 
may  be  further  generated  If  Congress 
blindly  follows  his  fiscal  reconunenda- 
tions. 

ANTICIPATED  BUDGET  RECEIPTS 

Let  US  look  for  a  moment  at  the  prin- 
cipal sources  which  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce the  $9.9  billion  increase  in  admin- 
istrative budget  revenues,  from  the  $117 
billion  currently  estimated  for  this  year 
to  the  $126.9  billion  anticipated  in  fiscal 

1968. 

The  President's  major  tax  proposals 
include  a  6-percent  surcharge  on  the  in- 
come tax  liabilities  of  individuals  and 
corporations,  to  be  in  effect  for  2  years 
from  next  July  1.  This  surcharge  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  additional  tax  collec- 
tions in  fiscal  1968  of  $3.4  billion  from 
individuals  and  $1.3  billion  from  corpo- 
rations. A  further  acceleration  of  corpo- 
ration income  tax  payments  is  estimated 
to  produce  $800  million  in  fiscal  1968. 

The  $5.5  billion  of  revenue  expected 
from  these  sources  In  1968  will  be  offset 
by  $500  million  which  represents  a  net 


reduction  from  a  variety  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  proposals  involving  excise 
taxes,  user  charges,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  revolving  funds  for  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  and  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  power  market- 
ing agencies.  After  eliminating  this  re- 
sulting $5  bUlion  from  the  $9.9  bilUon  In- 
crease in  revenues  in  1968  over  1967, 
there  remains  $4.9  billion  which  must 
come  either  from  inflation  or  from 
growth  in  the  economy.  But  that  Is  not 
all  the  increased  revenue  that  must  come 
from  those  sources.  To  the  $4.9  bilUon 
Increase  must  be  added  the  $5  billion  col- 
lected in  1967  from  one-shot  revenue 
sources  which  will  not  be  available  in  fis- 
cal 1968  and  later  years.  It  follows  then 
that  the  economy  must  grow  suflBciently 
to  produce  $10  billion  more  Federal  reve- 
nues in  1968  that  it  Is  expected  to  pro- 
duce in  1967. 

In  light  of  the  present  downward  trend 
in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy, 
coupled  with  the  depressing  effect  of  the 
President's  tax  proposals  and  the  poten- 
tial cost-push  effect  of  tills  year's  wage 
and  fringe  benefit  settlements,  I  think 
this  estimate  in  revenue  growth  is  very 
optimistic. 

If  Congress  does  not  elect  to  approve 
all  of  the  President's  revenue  producing 
proposals  and  if  the  economy  should  fall 
to  grow  as  fast  as  is  projected.  Federal 
revenues  would  fall  short  of  their  esti- 
mated goals  and  the  budget  deficit  would 
increase.  Congress  has  refused  to  ap- 
prove some  of  these  proposals  in  prior 
years  and  it  may  refuse  again  this  year. 
Moreover,  if  the  present  economic  down- 
turn is  not  reversed,  and  who  can  say 
with  certainty  that  it  will  be,  revenues 
could  fall  a  good  many  billions  short  of 
the  estimates. 

PROPOSED  SPENDING 

With  respect  to  plarmed  spending  In 
fiscal  1968,  the  budget  fails  to  reveal  that 
any  major  efifort  has  been  made  by  the 
administration  to  cut  back  or  even  halt 
the  rise  of  nondefense  spending.  The 
table  that  follows  reflects  the  adminis- 
trative budget  increases  and  decreases  in 
estimated  spending  in  1967  and  1968  over 
actual  expenditures  hi  fiscal  1966,  which 
ended  just  7  months  ago: 


[In  billions  of  dollars] 


1906 
actual 

i9f.: 

estimate 

1967 

versus 

1960 

1968 
estimate 

196S 

versus 

1966 

1968 

versus 

1967 

."iT.  7 
(M.9) 
4.2 
(3.9) 
.V9 
3.3 
3  1 
3.<l 
.3 

:.« 

2.8 

•■i.it 

12.1 

2.5 

70.2 

{50. 8) 

4.fi 

M.n 

.S.fi 
3  0 
3.2 
3..=i 

0 

in.  4 

3.3 

fi.4 

13.1 

2.7 

+12..1 
(-1.1) 
+.4 

(+.21 
-.3 
-.3 
-t-.l 
+..1 
+.fi 

+2.8 
+..■) 

+1.4 

+1.4 
+.2 

75  .1 

(.■iS,  fi) 

4.8 

(4.3> 
,■1.3 
3.2 
3  5 
3.1 
10 

11.3 
2.8 
6.1 

14.2 

2.8 

1.0 

.8 

.4 

+17.8 

(+1.7) 

+.6 

(+.4* 

-.6 

-.1 

+.4 

+.1 

+.7 

+3.7 

+i."i 

+2.1 

+.3 
+1.0 

+.S 
+.4 

+8  3 

Excluding  Vietnam 

Tntornat  ional  afTsurs                  

(+2.8) 
+.2 

(+.2) 

-.3 

ACTiculturc 

Natural  resouroes.  -  

Coiiiinerre  anri  transportation 

riousinp  and  community  development. 

Health,  loUor,  and  welfare 

Kdueation                --  

+.2 
+.3 
-.4 

+.1 
+.9 
-.5 

-.3 

Interest 

+.7 
+.1 

+1.0 

+.8 

Contineencies - - 

.1 

+.1 

+.3 

Tot  ^A 

107.  B 

.e 

127.  ."i 

+19.  fl 
.2 

135.7 

+28.1 
.1 

+8.2 

Less  interfund  transactions 

+.1 

Total - 

107.0 

I2fi.7 

+19.7 

135.0 

+28.0 

+8.3 

In  the  nondefense  area,  the  table  in- 
dicates that  it  is  only  in  space  research 


and  technology  and  in  agriculture  and 
agricultural  resources  that  reductions  In 
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spending  below  1966  are  planned  for  1967 
and  1968.  All  other  Items  reflect  in- 
creases, some  of  which  are  very  substan- 
tial. In  comparing  the  estimates  for 
1968  with  those  for  1967,  there  are  an- 
ticipated reductions  only  in  space  re- 
search sind  technology,  $300  million; 
commerce  and  transportation,  $400  mil- 
lion; education,  $500  million;  and  vet- 
erans benefits  and  services,  $300  million. 

These  proposed  reductions  totaling 
$1.5  billion  hardly  represent  very  much 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  curtail  nondef  ense  spending  and  even 
that  modest  goal  may  not  be  reached. 

Furthermore,  the  budget  contains  a 


number  of  tenuous  assiunptions  which 
materially  affect  budget  expenditures. 
The  accomplishment  of  these  assiunp- 
tions is  contingent  upon  the  administra- 
tion's success  in  implementing  them  and 
upon  Congress'  willingness  to  enact  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

Some  proposed  expenditure  and  new 
obligationaJ  authority  reductions  in  this 
budget  are  similar  to  proposed  reductions 
in  earlier  budgets.  Those  reductions 
cannot  be  effected  in  the  absence  of  au- 
thorizing legislation — legislation  which 
Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  enact  hereto- 
fore and  may  not  enact  this  year.  The 
major  proposals  in  this  area  follow: 


Proposed  reductions  in- 

- 

Establishment  of  revolving  funds 

New  spending 
authority 

■1 

Expenditures 

1967 

1968 

Rural  Electrification  AdmiiilstratiOD 

$396,200,000 

8Q,  219, 000 

2.000,000 

10, 010, 000 

$193,600,000 

42,831,000 

28,200,000 

4,«00,000 

$2U1,  000,  000 

Bonneville  Power  Administration 

46, 388, 000 

Southeastern  Power  Administration 

26,200,000 

Southwestern  Power  Administration 

5. 410. 000 

Total - - 

500, 429, 000 

267,131,000 

278,998,000 

The  administration  has  also  proposed 
the  imposition  of  user  fees  for  services 
performed  by  Agriculture's  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  revolving  fund  In  connec- 
tion with  these  user  charges.  This  pro- 
posal is  expected  to  reduce  1968  new 
obllgational  authority  by  $11,526,000  and 
expenditures  by  $10,800,000.  Congress 
refused  last  year  to  authorize  user 
charges  to  finance  meat  and  poultry 
inspection. 

Other  user  charges,  which  would  re- 
duce 1968  expenditures  by  $3,320,000, 
are  proposed  for  operation  of  the  marl- 
time  safety  program  and  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  progrram. 

A  $700  million  postal  rate  Increase  Is 
proposed  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
budget  expenditures  stemming  from  the 
deficit  operations  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Legislation  is  proposed  to  transfer  the 
costs  of  our  forest  and  public  lands  high- 
ways to  the  highway  trust  fund.  This 
proposal  would  reduce  1968  budget  ex- 
penditures by  $43  million. 

It   is   also   proposed   to   establish   a 


"beauty-safety"  trust  fund  which  would 
finance  the  highway  beautification  and 
safety  programs.  If  enacted,  this  pro- 
posal would  reduce  1968  budget  expendi- 
tures by  $195,066,000. 

Establishment  of  a  revolving  fund  to 
finance  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  is  proposed.  TWs  proposal  would 
be  expected  to  reduce  budget  expendi- 
tures by  $26  million  in  1967  and  $22,013,- 
000  in  1968. 

A  proposal  is  made  to  cancel  the  inter- 
est payments  made  by  the  Etefense  Pro- 
duction Administration  to  the  Treasury 
for  ftmds  borrowed  from  the  Treasury 
to  finance  Government  purchase  of  stra- 
tegic materials  for  our  stockpiles.  This 
proposal  would  reduce  administrative 
budget  expenditures  by  $52,563,000  but, 
at  the  same  time,  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury  would  be  reduced  by  a 
like  amount. 

The  administration  also  proposes  to 
sell  in  1968,  notes  and  mortgages  held  by 
it  as  a  result  of  its  lending  operations. 
Outright  sales  are  expected  to  total  $275 
million.  Sales  of  certificates  of  partici- 
pation are  expected  to  total  $5,750  mil- 
lion, but  a  shortfall  in  these  sales  of  $750 

Expenditures 
[Dollar  amounts  tn  millions] 


million  htis  been  provided  for  in  the 
event  the  administration  la  not  able  to 
market  the  total  amount  proposed,  in 
no  recent  year  has  the  administration 
been  able  to  market  all  of  its  loan  paper 
proposed  for  sale.  At  the  moment, 
nothing  has  happened  which  would  lead 
anyone  to  believe  that  its  sales  goal  will 
be  reached  in  1968.  Moreover,  the  pres- 
ent tight  money  market  dims  the  pros- 
pect that  they  can  reach  the  1967  sales 
goal  set  at  $3,922  million.  In  1965  the 
administration  was  able  to  market  only 
$2,961  million  in  loan  paper. 

To  the  extent  that  Congress  refuses  to 
enact  any  of  the  foregoing  proposals, 
and  no  one  can  say  with  certainty  that 
it  will  not  reject  some  of  them,  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  administration  cannot 
fulfill  what  it  proposes  to  do  on  its  own, 
administrative  budget  expenditures  and 
the  deficit  will  increase. 

WBESK    RAVE    THE    SPENDING    INCSZASES 
OCClTRREDf 

In  this  and  the  1967  budget,  the  ad- 
ministration has  alluded  to  our  neces- 
sary war  spending  as  the  principal  cul- 
prit causing  the  ever-increasing  size  of 
the  administrative  budget's  expenditure 
estimates  and  requests  for  new  spending 
authority.  That  reference,  and  the  em- 
phasis placed  upon  it  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  press,  is  unfair  to  the  public 
because  the  percent  of  growth  in  nonde- 
fense  activities  has  exceeded  the  percent 
of  growth  in  defense — and  very  substan- 
tially so  in  the  8  years  since  fiscal  1960, 
which  was  the  last  year  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  the  last  year 
in  wiiich  the  budget  was  balanced. 

The  table  that  follows  refiects  a  com- 
parison of  expenditures  for  1968  with 
those  of  1960  and  those  of  1968  with  1963, 
the  last  Kennedy  year,  and  1963  with 
1960.  An  examination  of  the  table  re- 
veals that  while  defense  spending  in- 
creased 65.2  percent  in  the  years  from 
1960  to  1968,  nondefense  si>endlng — ex- 
clusive of  Interest — ^increased  by  97.2 
percent.  And  there  was' a  76.4-percent 
increase  in  spending  overall.  In  the 
years  from  1963  to  1968,  defense  spend- 
ing Increased  43.1  percent,  and  nonde- 
fense spending  rose  by  44.4  percent. 
From  1960  to  1963,  the  last  Kennedy 
year,  defense  spending  rose  by  only  15.5 
percent,  but  nondefense  spending  went 
up  by  36.5  percent. 
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1960 

1963 

1968 

Comparison, 

1968  with  1960 

Comparison, 

1968  with  1963 

Comparison,  1963  with  1960 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

National  defense 

$45. 691 

9.266 

22.277 

$52,755 

9.980 

30,419 

$75,487 

14. 152 

43  925 

1  000 

750 

400 

-682 

+$29. 796 

+4,886 

+21.648 

+  1.000 

+750 

-   +400 

+12 

+65.2 
+52.7 
+97.2 

+$22, 732 

+4,172 

+13.506 

+1,000 

+750 

-HOO 

-166 

+43.1 

+41.8 

+44.4 

+$7,064 

+714 

+8,142 

+15.5 

Interest 

+7.5 

Nondefen.se 

+38.7 

Possible  shortfall  in  asset  sales 



J 

Interfund  transactions 

-694 

-513 

+i8i 

Total,  administrative  budiret 

76.539 

92.642 

135,033 

+58.494 

-76.4 

+42,391 

+45.8 

+1«,103 

+21.0 

Note. — Details  do  not  add  because  of  rounding. 

With  respect  to  new  obllgational  au- 
thority— spending  authority — the  table 
that  follows  reflects  that  the  growth  In 
defense  spending  authority  fnmi  1960  to 
1968  is  73.7  percent  but  the  growth  In 


nondefense  spending  authority — exclu- 
sive of  interest — is  97  percent.  Compar- 
ing 1968  with  1963  reveals  the  growth  in 
defense  to  lie  43.3  percent  and  growth  in 
nondefense  to  be  a  relatively  modest 


32.1  percent.  From  1960  to  1963  the  de- 
fense spending  authority  rose  only  21.2 
percent  while  nondefense  went  up  49.1 
percent. 


New  obllgational  authority 
(Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 

1960 

19C3 

1968 

$77. 851 

14,153 

50,191 

1,000 

Comparison,  1966  with  1960 

Comparison,  1968  with  1963 

Comparison.  1963  with  1960 

Amount 

+$33,019 

+4,887 

+24.715 

+1.000 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

$44.8.32 

$.i4.323 

+73.7 
+52.7 
+97.0 

+$23, 528 

-t-4.173 

+12. 210 

+1,000 

+800 

+43.3 
+41.8 
+  32.1 

+$9,491 

+714 

+12,505 

+21.2 

+7.7 

9.266  j               9.980 
2,'5.476  \             37,981 

+49.1 

Vondefense  — - -- - 

Civilian  and  military  pay  increases 

Contiiipencies 

Total,  administrative  budget 

79.  574               102. 283 

143,904 

+64.420 

+81.0 

+41.711 



-t-40.8              +22.709 

+28.8 

1 

Note.— Details  do  not  add  because  of  rounding 

CREDIBILrrY    AND    THE    BUDGET    PROCESS 

At  a  press  conference  last  November 
29,  the  President  announced  that  he 
had  approved  recommendations  of  his 
Cabinet  and  agency  heads  for  a  fiscal 
1967  budgetary  cutback  of  $5.3  billion  in 
Federal  programs.  With  that  program 
cutback,  the  President  said  his  adminis- 
tration planned  to  achieve  a  $3  billion  re- 
duction in  Federal  spending  during  the 
remaining  7  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 
I  did  then  and  I  do  now  commend  the 
President  for  this  effort  to  cut  back  on 
those  domestic  programs  which  can  be 
delayed.  I  was  especially  gratified  by 
the  President's  announcement  because 
what  his  administration  is  attempting  to 
do  in  reducing  domestic  spending  follows 
the  goal  of  the  Bow  expenditure  limita- 
tion amendment,  which  was  rejected  five 
times  last  year  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  President's  own  party  here 
in  the  House. 

Among  those  savings  listed  in  the  ad- 
ministration's "Summary  of  1967  Budget 
Cuts"  was  one  item  of  $898  million 
identified  as  "increased  congressional 
authorizations  for  which  we  do  not  plan 
to  request  appropriations."  This  item 
was  expected  to  cut  1967  expenditures  by 
$579  million. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  obvi- 
ously was  misled  with  respect  to  the  ef- 
fect of  this  item  on  1967  expenditures. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  advisers  crossed 
the  borders  of  absurdity  when  they  in- 
dicated to  the  President  that  this  Item 
would  reduce  1967  expenditures  by  al- 
most $600  million.  The  administration 
never  had  the  $898  million — ^no,  not  even 
the  $579  million  because  Congress  pro- 
vided no  such  appropriations.  So,  I  ask 
you  in  all  candor  and  sincerity,  how  in 
Heaven's  name  can  the  administration 
save  what  they  never  were  given? 

The  only  way  in  which  the  administra- 
tion could  reduce  1967  expenditures  for 
this  item  would  be  for  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds  and  then  the  ad- 
ministration impound  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  context  in  which  this 
$600  million  "expenditure  reduction"  was 
detailed  by  the  Budget  Bureau  leads  me 
to  believe  that  it  was  intended  to  deceive. 
And,  I  for  one,  feel  the  President's  ad- 
visers do  him,  the  Congress,  and  the  pub- 
lic a  distinct  disservice  when  they  resort 
to  such  practices.  It  is  just  such  Items 
as  this  one,  the  reported  savings  In  de- 
fense costs  because  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment did  not  do  something  it  might  have 
done,  the  gimmick  proposals  In  the  1967 
and  1968  budgets,  and  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  request  adequate  fund- 
ing of  our  war  effort  in  the  regular  de- 
fense appropriation  bills  that  have  nur- 


tured questions  of  credibility  with  re- 
spect to  its  fiscal  and  budgetary  proce- 
dures. 

A    RECESSION    WITH    INFLATION? 

Throughout  all  of  calendar  1966  the 
economy  was  plagued  with  the  pressures 
of  demand-pull  infiatlon.  Federal  dol- 
lars being  expended  for  the  war  and  for 
domestic  purposes  were  chasing  goods 
and  services  around  the  marketplace  in 
vigorous  competition  with  private  spend- 
ing. When  it  finally  dawned  on  the  ad- 
ministration that  tills  competition  was 
overheating  the  economy  and  Infiatlng 
prices,  did  the  administration  take  any 
steps  to  materially  curtail  nondefense 
spending  to  ease  the  situation?  No,  not 
at  all.  Instead,  the  administration  pro- 
posed and  the  Congress  approved  sus- 
pension of  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation  for  new  build- 
ings as  a  means  of  cooling  the  economy. 

For  some  time  past,  there  have  been 
developing  indications  of  a  slowdown 
in  the  economy  generally  and  in  the  job- 
creating  investments  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment. The  housing  Industry  has  suf- 
fered a  genuinely  serious  setback  In  con- 
struction and  sales  because  of  our  tight 
money  market;  the  trend  In  production 
and  sales  is  downward  for  the  automo- 
bile, appliance  and  steel  industries,  and 
downward  for  retail  sales  generally.  In 
the  light  of  these  Indications  of  an  eco- 
nomic slowdown,  the  adoption  by  Con- 
gress of  the  President's  6-percent  sur- 
charge on  individual  and  corporate  In- 
come tax  liabilities  may  trigger  a  reces- 
sion of  substantial  magnitude. 

Wage  contract  negotiations  that  are  in 
the  offing  for  over  2  million  workers  in 
8  major  industries,  as  well  as  for 
workers  in  other  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy, certainly  can  be  expected  to  result 
in  wage  Increases  averaging  5  percent 
or  more.  Inevitably,  these  wage  In- 
creases will  exert  cost-push  pressures 
on  prices  all  along  the  line  and  we  may 
find  ourselves  in  a  serious  recessionary 
period  with  prices  climbing  as  rapidly  as 
they  did  In  1966. 

Such  a  situation  will  only  serve  to  hurt 
those  persons— the  disadvantaged,  the 
retired,  and  the  employed  on  relatively 
fixed  Incomes — whom  the  administration 
seeks  to  help  through  the  ill-conceived 
Federal  largess  that  Is  embodied  In  a 
number  of  Its  domestic  programs. 

WILL     CONGRESS     REDEEM     ITS     PLEDGE    TO     THE 
PTTBLIC? 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  do  you  suppose  that  this 
might  be  the  year  In  which  Congress 
will  redeem  its  1964  pledge  to  the  Amer- 
ican people?  All  of  us  who  were  here 
then  well  remember  section   1   of   the 


Revenue  Act  of  1964  but  let  me  cite  its 
provisions  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  come  to  the  House  since  that  time: 

SBCnON  1.  DKXARATION  BT  CONOWBS. — ^It  IS 

the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  tax  reduction 
provided  by  this  Act  througli  stimulation  of 
the  economy  wlU  after  a  brief  transitional 
period,  raise  (rather  than  lower)  revenues 
and  that  such  revenue  Increases  should  first 
be  used  to  eliminate  the  deficits  In  the  ad- 
ministrative budgets  and  then  to  reduce  the 
public  debt.  To  further  the  objective  of  ob- 
taining balanced  budgets  In  the  near  future. 
Congress  by  this  action,  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  taking  all  reasonable  means  to 
restrain  Government  spending  and  urges  the 
President  to  declare  his  accord  with  this 
objective. 

This  provision  was  written  into  the  act 
by  the  House,  it  was  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  it  was  restored  by  the  House- 
Senate  conference  because  the  declara- 
tion In  section  1  was  a  most  important 
consideration  hi  the  House's  approval  of 

the  act. 

On  February  24  when  the  House  adopt- 
ed the  conference  report  on  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964,  our  distinguished  and  able 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills],  had  the  following  com- 
ments to  make  with  respect  to  the  act: 

In  enacting  this  revenue  biU,  as  I  empha- 
sized last  September,  w«  are  choosing  tax 
reduction  as  the  road  toward  a  larger,  more 
prosperous  economy  and  we  are  rejecting 
the  road  of  expenditure  Increases.  We  do 
not  Intend  to  try  to  go  along  i»th  roads  at 
the  same  time.  If  we  fail  to  Umlt  the  growth 
of  Federal  expenditures,  we  wUl  be  leaving 
tlie  tax  reduction  road.  Even  a  1-year  detour 
may  make  It  extremely  difficult  to  get  back 
on  it. 

A  major  and  imiffessive  beginning  has  been 
made  In  bringing  the  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  tight  con- 
trol needed  to  Justify  this  tax  reduction  and 
those  we  should  look  forward  to  in  the  fu- 
ture. All  of  us  wUl  have  to  cooperate  in 
extending  these  economies.  In  making  them 
the  fiscal  habit  of  this  NaUon.  We  must  not 
fall  to  do  so  if  we  are  to  keep  the  tax  reduc- 
tion avenue  open. 

Following  those  remarks  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  I  commented 
that  he  had  pointed  the  way  to  a  sound 
fiscal  policy,  that  minority  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  applaud- 
ed his  fore^ht,  and  that  we  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  would  exert  every  effort 
to  hold  the  spendhig  line. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  followed  rea- 
sonably well  the  provisions  of  section 
1  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964.  Appro- 
priation requests  were  cut  substantially 
and  budget  spending  slipped  from  $97.7 
billion  In  fiscal  1964  down  to  $96.5  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  1965. 
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But,  what  happened  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress? With  the  advent  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety, the  administration  and  the  ma- 
jority party  In  the  Congress  abandoned 
any  pretense  of  honoring  the  pledge  of 
1964.  The  administration  formulated 
expansive  and  expensive  legislative  pro- 
posals and  budget  requests,  most  of  which 
Congress  approved — some  at  even  higher 
spending  levels  than  the  administration 
dared  suggest. 

As  a  consequence,  nondefense  spend- 
ing Increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  and 
our  fiscal  situation  was  further  compli- 
cated by  rapidly  rising  defense  expendi- 
tures on  behalf  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Federal  spending  leaped  up  $10.4  to 
$106.9  billion  in  fiscal  1966  from  the 
$96.5  billion  level  of  1965.  It  is  expected 
to  accelerate  even  more  rapidly  this  year 
to  $126.7  billion,  or  $19.8  billion  above 
the  $106.9  biUion  of  1966.  While  the  rate 
of  climb  is  expected  to  decline  some- 
what In  fiscal  1968,  spending  then  will 
still  be  $8.3  billion  higher  than  this  year 
since  1968  expenditures  are  now  pegged 
at  $135  billion.  Time  alone  will  tell 
whether  the  1968  estimate  is  accurate. 

Remember,  the  distingiiished  gen- 
tl«nan  from  Arkansas  said: 

If  we  fall  to  limit  the  growth  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  we  will  be  leaving  the 
tax  reduction  road.  Even  a  1-year  detovir 
may  make  it  extremely  dlfiScult  to  get  back 
on  It. 

I  am  sad  to  say  that  we  have  now 
been  on  a  2-year  detour — a  detour  which 
has  obviously  driven  us  from  the  tax  re- 
duction road  since  we  are  now  asked  to 
increase  the  tax  burden  on  individuals 
and  corporations  by  6  percent  of  their 
Income  tax  liabilities. 

I  urge  the  distlngtiished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  to  use  his  influence  to 
convince  the  big  spenders  in  Congress 
that  It  is  imperative  for  us  to  get  back 
on  the  road  to  expenditure  control,  bal- 
anced budgets,  and  debt  reduction — and 
get  back  without  further  increases  in 
taxes. 

nSCAL  EXCESSES  AND  A  CALL  rOR  RESTRAINT 

At  a  chamber  of  commerce  meeting  in 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  last  October  25,  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  [Mr.  Mahon],  ex- 
pressed some  reflective  and  thoughtful 
concern  over  the  spending  binge  of  the 
89th  Congress.  His  speech  was  repro- 
duced almost  in  Its  entirety  in  the  No- 
vember 7  issue  of  UJ5.  News  &  World  Re- 
port. I  commend  a  thoughtful  reading 
of  his  remarks  to  aU  Members  of  the 
House  but  I  commend  it  especially  to  the 
big  spenders  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  some  excerpts 
from  the  chairman's  comments: 

They  [new  programs  end  concepts  adopted 
by  Congress]  will  contribute  to  changing  the 
course  of  the  Nation.  And,  my  friends,  they 
will  be  expensive — very  expensive. 

Nor  do  I  need  to  remind  you  that  they  all 
add  up  to  bigger  Government;  to  higher 
budgets:  and  to  more  taxes — or  more  debt. 

I  know  that  we  must  continue  to  strive  to 
improve  our  country  and  the  lives  of  the 
people  In  every  State,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Federal  Government  must  not  be  permitted 
to  intrude  too  fw  into  our  lives.  Some  new 
legislation  tends  to  permit  such  Intrusion. 
Moreover,  we  cannot  possibly  raise  taxes  high 
enough  to  finance  every  noble  Idea  that 
somebody  dreams  up. 

Congress  not  only  adopted  many  of  the 


Great  Society  programs;  It  even  outdid  the 
President  In  some  respects  by  going  further 
than  he  recommended  on  a  number  of  pro- 
posals. At  times,  we  galloped  when  we  should 
have  walked  or  stood  stUl.  That  applies  to 
the  President  and  It  also  applies  to  Congress. 
In  consequence  of  all  this,  we  are  suffering 
from  some  legislative  Indigestion;  from,  too 
much  government,  from  too  much  spending, 
and  from  too  much  inflation. 

I  could  not  agree  more  sincerely  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  What  the 
administration  and  the  Democrat  ma- 
jority in  Congress  accomplished  in  the 
last  2  years  has  in  fact,  first,  changed  the 
course  of  our  Nation;  second,  irrespon- 
sibly Increased  Federal  spending  and 
added  unconscionable  burdens  on  the 
people  with  a  prospective  increase  in  in- 
come taxes  and  in  the  insidious  hidden 
tax  of  inflation ;  third,  intruded  Immeas- 
urably into  the  lives  of  Americans  every- 
where; and  fourth,  triggered  a  case  of 
legislative  indigestion  which  will  require 
a  Herculean  effort  by  Congress  and  a 
massive  fiscal  purgative  if  the  affairs  of 
our  Federal  Establishment  are  ever  to  be 
put  in  order  again. 

And,  what  did  our  distinguished  chair- 
man conclude  was  the  answer  to  this  fi- 
nancial dilemma  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves?    He  said: 

The  ultimate  answer  Is  only  partly  In  Con- 
gress; it  Is  only  partly  In  the  White  House. 
More  Importantly,  control  of  public  spend- 
ing rests  with  the  people  who  create  public 
sentiment  and  elect  officials  of  Govern- 
ment. .  .  .  Congress  Is  not  going  to  practice 
restraint  unless  the  massage  comes  through 
loud  and  clear  from  the  people  generally. 

To  his  conclusion,  I  would  add  my 
amen  and  point  out  that  following  our 
chairman's  speech  the  public  did,  on 
November  8,  express  a  demand  for  re- 
straint and  for  elimination  of  the  fiscal 
excesses  of  the  administration  and  the 
89th  Congress. 

I  now  express  the  sincere  hope  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  can  this  year 
convince  hds  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  that  they  erred  grievously  on 
fiscal  matters  during  the  89th  Congress. 
I  want  him  and  the  membership  of  the 
House  to  know  that  we  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  will  do  all  within  our  power  to  right 
these  fiscal  wrongs.  So,  let  us  Join  to- 
gether in  a  devoted  and  unstinting  effort 
to  restore  a  course  of  fiscal  responsibility 
in  Federal  affairs  which  the  electorate 
has  demanded.  | 

Finally,  I  would  express  the  hope  that 
an  aroused  and  thoughtful  public  will 
continue  to  demand  no  less  a  course  of 
action  from  the  administration  and  from 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  distinguished  and  able  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon], 
has  commented  at  length  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  just  presented  to  the 
Congress. 

Chairman  Mahon  has  pointed  out  that 
we  must  continue  to  build  up  our  military 
strength — support  our  military  forces — 
meet  our  international  commitments — 
at  the  same  time — provide  for  a  system 
of  priorities  in  domestic  affairs. 

The  real  problem  facing  the  Congress 
In  considering  the  budget  is  the  matter 
of  setting  priorities  pn  programs  that 
need  to  be  funded. 


We  must  find  the  answers  to  these 
hard  questions: 

Which  programs  shall  have  the  high- 
est  priority  at  home — and  which  can  be 
deferred? 

Which  programs  can  be  scaled  down 
and  reduced? 

Which  projects  are  essential  and  which 
can  be  delayed? 

Which  programs  can  be  curtailed  or 
stretched  out? 

It  seems  to  me,  that  we  can  do  one 
of  two  things. 

We  can  increase  taxes  and  finance  the 
entire  budget  as  recommended — or — 

The  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Congress  can  carefully  examine  the 
budget — take  a  good  hard  look  at  what 
the  President  is  proposing — make  cuts 
and  reductions — and  avoid  the  necessity 
of  a  tax  increase. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  cuts  and  reduc- 
tions can  be  made — and  should  be 
made — that  priorities  must  be  set. 

We  are  faced  with  the  fact  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

It  is  here. 

It  is  costly. 

It  has  first  priority — and  certainly 
should  have  first  priority — in  our  na- 
tional commitment. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  the  struggle 
will  last — or  what  the  ultimate  cost  of 
the  war  will  be. 

With  the  large  amounts  reconunended 
by  the  President  for  our  defense  effort— 
$73  billion  in  fiscal  1968 — we  must  be 
realistic. 

Other  items  such  as  Interest  on  the 
national  debt — veterans  pensions  and 
compensation — social  security  pay- 
ments— are  fixed  costs  and  cannot  be 
reduced. 

I  repeat — our  problem  then  is  to  ad- 
Just  our  domestic  programs  to  the  war 
effort. 

We  must  set  some  priorities. 

This  is  the  sensible  approach. 

This  is  expected. 

This  Is  what  the  American  people  ex- 
pect of  their  elected  Representatives  In 
Congress. 

This  is  the  approach  I  urge — as  we 
begin  consideration  of  the  President's 
budget  proposals. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  announcement  that  he  Intends 
to  establish  a  bipartisan  commission  to 
review  budgetary  concepts  in  order  to 
"assist  both  public  and  congressional  un- 
derstanding of  this  vital  document"  is 
certainly  welcome  at  this  time.  The 
President  should  be  commended  for  rec- 
ognizing the  importance  of  and  the  need 
for  truth  In  budgeting  in  order  that  the 
fiscal  and  monetary  affairs  of  our  coun- 
try can  be  handled  responsibly. 

There  Is  perhaps  no  greater  example  of 
the  need  for  such  a  bipartisan  conimls- 
slon  than  the  fiscal  year  1968  budget  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  today.  Its  various 
elements  lend  themselves  to  wide  and 
diverse  conclusions  depending  on  how 
you  analyze  It. 

For  example,  depending  on  your  per- 
spective, the  President's  fiscal  year  1968 
budget  Is  going  up,  going  down,  or  Just 
moving  sideways. 

It  is  going  up  if  you  look  at  spending. 
Total  expenditures  are  on  the  rise  on  any 
basis — defense,    nondefense — cash,    ad- 
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niinistratlve  budget,  or  national  Income 
accounts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  at  least  one  respect, 
however,  it  seems  to  be  going  down.  At 
least  the  deficit  forecast  for  fiscal  year 
1958_$8.1  billion— is  smaller  than  the 
estimated  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1967 — 
J9.7  billion.  This  is  not  too  dlfBcult 
to  appreciate  when  one  sees  that  the 
1967  deficit — whether  you  figure  it  on  a 
cash  basis,  a  national  income  accounts 
basis,  or  an  administrative  budget  basis — 
is  the  highest  In  8  years. 

In  still  another  respect,  however,  the 
budget  is  moving  sideways.  The  Federal 
share  of  gross  national  product — GNP — 
for  fiscal  1968  Is  forecast  to  be  the  same 
as  in  1961 — 11  percent.  That  is  slightly 
higher  than  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  upshot  of  all  this,  of  course.  Is 
that  this  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  Is 
a  highly  confusing  document.  Some 
might  wish  that  it  had  been  submitted 
in  advance  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration to  determine  if  it  would  pass 
appropriate  labeling  and  packaging  tests. 
In  the  very  brief  time  that  has  been 
available  to  study  this  document,  I  have 
attempted  to  recast  the  highlights  of 
the  budget  figures  to  show  more  accu- 
rately its  results  in  deficit  terms.  Ob- 
viously, this  in  no  way  is  a  complete 
analysis  on  my  part  but  rather  an  at- 
tempt to  get  things  started  along  the 
lines  of  needed  budget  improvement. 

The  key  problem  of  budget  credibility 
arises,  of  course,  from  the  administra- 
tion's confusion  between  assets  and  lia- 
bilities. The  fiscal  1968  budget  assumes 
that  some  $5  bUlIon  of  special  I O  U's  will 
be  issued  by  the  Government  In  fiscal 
year  1968.  These  are  very  special 
I  O  U's  because  they  do  not  show  up  in 
the  public  debt  but  rather  as  a  revenue 
item.  The  accompansring  table  adjusts 
for  this  confusion  In  what  might  be 
termed  the  Johnson  administration's 
"new  accoimtlng"  which  seems  to  go 
hand  In  glove  with  its  pursuit  of  the 
"new  economics."  » 

Specifically,  the  sales  of  certificates  of 
participation  in  Federal  loan  programs 
are  treated  as  purchases  of  assets  by  the 
private  buyers  and  should  but  are  not 
treated  by  the  Treasury  as  a  liability  for 
future  payment  by  the  Government. 
Adjusting  for  this  one  Item  as  well  as 
one  even  more  technical  item,  gives  a 
better  Indication  of  the  true  magnitude 
of  the  expected  Federal  deficit. 
Federal  cash  hudget 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

1966 

1967 

196S 

Cash  deficit  (as  stated  in  budget 

-3.3 

-2.6 

-e.2 

-3.6 

-4.3 

Some  needed  adjustments: 

Debt    issuances    which    have 
been  treated  as  prograni  re- 
ceipts (sales  of  certificates  of 

-5.0 

Unexplained  swing  in  receipts 
of  Government-Sponsored  en- 
terprises (Federal  Home  Loan 

-1.6 

Cash  deficit  with  necessary 

-S.9 

-9.8 

-ms 

Source:  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30, 1968. 


It  should  be  realized  that  to  private 
Investors — ^PC's — are  very  much  like 
TreasiUT  seciulties  Insofar  as  they  In- 
crease the  magnitude  of  Government 
demand  for  investment  funds  and  Gov- 
ernment competition  with  private  bor- 
rowers. In  light  of  the  President's 
concern  with  high-Interest  rates  ex- 
pressed In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  it  Is  surprising  to  find  such  a 
large  offering  of  PC's  contemplated  In 
his  budget  since  this  will  exert  even 
stronger  upward  pressures  on  interest 
rates. 

The  second  adjustment  item  in  the 
table  Is  the  essentially  unexplained 
swing  from  net  expenditures  to  net 
revenues  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank.  This  may  seem  like 
a  very  minor  technical  matter  except  for 
the  fact  that  it  reduces  the  deficit  by 
$1.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

In  his  budget  message,  the  President 
talks  about  cutting  out  waste  and  non- 
essentials and  about  limiting  increases 
to  urgent  national  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  there  Is 
no  statement  of  priorities  by  which  to 
guide  the  Congress  or  the  public. 
Therefore,  we  can  only  Infer  them  from 
the  items  which  are  reduced  as  com- 
pared to  those  for  which  the  President 
has  programed  increases. 

The  major  civilian  areas  that  show  in- 
creases include  International  aid,  agri- 
culture, interest.  General  Government, 
natural  resources,  housing  and,  of 
course,  labor,  health,  and  welfare. 

The  major  areas  that  show  decreases 
are  rather  interesting  to  note.  They 
Include  veterans,  commerce  and  trsins- 
portation,  and  NASA.  The  single,  big- 
gest area  of  apparent  reduction  or  cut- 
back will  be  a  surprise  to  many  Ameri- 
cans. It  Is  the  area  of  education  which 
shows  a  decrease  of  some  $500  million. 

Of  course,  this  paper  reduction  Is 
achieved  by  proposed  sales  of  PC's  on 
college  housing  loans,  a  good  example  of 
how  PC's  are  used  in  the  budget  to  con- 
fuse the  true  expenditure  picture. 

In  contrast,  the  budgeted  increases  in 
natural  resources  and  General  Govern- 
ment may  be  even  more  surprising.  The 
administration  still  has  not  adopted  a 
poUcy  of  no  new  starts  on  civilian  pub- 
lic works.  You  may  recall  we  had  such 
a  policy  during  the  Korean  war.  We  do 
not  now.  On  the  basis  of  the  very  quick 
review  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  of 
the  budget  in  the  short  time  available  to 
me,  I  came  across  21  new  projects  being 
started  In  the  1968  budget. 

Although  the  total  defense  budget 
shows  an  Increase  overall,  serious  ques- 
tions should  be  raised  about  cutbacks  in 
areas  other  than  southeast  Asia  activi- 
ties. For  example,  the  budget  shows  that 
total  Inventory  of  Air  Force  aircraft  goes 
down  from  1967  to  1968,  that  this  budget 
contains  one  less  wing  of  B-52's,  that 
there  will  be  four  fewer  squadrons  of 
fighters  and  of  C-124  transports  al- 
though the  transports  are  offset  In  the 
budget  by  the  addition  of  one  additional 
squadron  of  modem  military  transports. 
The  question  of  our  capabilities  In  the 
whole  defense  area  as  we  look  down  the 
road  to  the  period  of  the  1970's  and  be- 
yond will,  of  course,  be  given  close  atten- 


tion by  the  Defense  Appropriations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  both 
Houses  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  President  will  recognize  the  need  for 
establishment  of  a  Blue  Ribbon  Commis- 
sion on  Defense  as  has  been  proposed  by 
the  minority  members  of  the  Hoxise  De- 
fense Appropriations  Conmaittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  proper  packaging  and 
proper  labeling  in  Government  opera- 
tions Is  a  crucial  necessity  in  a  democracy. 
Hopefully  the  President's  determination 
to  seek  advice  from  a  top-level,  bipartisan 
Commission  on  the  Budget  will  insure 
that  the  fiscal  1969  budget  will  be  a  much 
more  accurate  and  more  easily  under- 
stood statement  of  the  fiscal  plan  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Pi-esident  today  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  the  proposed  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1967  to 
support  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  vast  bulk  of  these  fimds  are  di- 
rectly related  to  southeast  Asia.  But  I 
take  this  occasion  to  note  that  the  re- 
quest underUnes  the  attention  that  this 
administration  and  Congress  give  to  the 
welfare  and  morale  of  our  personnel 
everywere  who  are  serving  valiantly  In 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  call  to  this  body's  particular  atten- 
tion that  almost  5  percent  of  the  request, 
some  $600  million,  will  provide  necessary 
funds  for  pay  increases,  implementation 
of  dependents'  medicare,  and  homeown- 
ers assistance  which  were  enacted  dur- 
ing the  second  session  of  the  rightly 
much-lauded  89th  Congress. 

The  Military  Medical  Benefits  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1966,  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  on  September  30.  1966,  au- 
thorized certain  additional  medical  bene- 
fits to  dependents  of  Armed  Forces  mem- 
bers on  active  duty.  The  homeowners 
assistance  program  will  provide  relief  to 
Department  of  Defense  personnel  who,  as 
a  result  of  base  closings,  have  to  sell  their 
homes  in  a  depressed-area. 

These  two  programs  stand  as  exam- 
ples of  our  continued  interest  In  the  wel- 
fare of  Department  of  Defense  personnel 
and  their  families — an  interest  we  can 
unmistakably  show  by  enactement  of 
the  requested  appropriations. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1968  budget  shows  once  again  the  Presi- 
dent's belief  in  both  the  prudent  hand 
and  the  open  mind:  A  prudent  hand  in 
cutting  out  fat  and  waste,  and  open 
mind  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  The 
budget  message  contains  abundant  doc- 
umentation for  these  efforts. 

The  President  reports  that  cost  reduc- 
tions and  greater  operating  efficiency  led 
to  savings  last  year  in  the  civilian  agen- 
cies totaling  $1.7  billion.  On  the  defense 
side,  the  savings  over  the  past  5  years 
reached  $4.5  billion  In  1966.  In  other 
words,  without  the  hard  work  that  has 
gone  into  cost  reduction,  the  budget 
would  probably  be  several  billion  dollars 
more  than  it  Is. 

Obsolete  Government  organization 
means  spinning  wheels  and  waste  of 
money  and  manpower.  For  this  reason 
the  President  has  overhauled  Federal 
agencies,  secured  establishment  of  two 
new  departments  and  proposed  to  merge 
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two  others.  He  will  also  submit  several 
other  reorganization  proposals  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Now  the  President  Is  taking;  a  com- 
pletely fresh  look  at  the  budgeting  proc- 
ess Itself.  He  wants  better  and  keener 
tools  for  getting  at  the  true  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment programs.  He  seeks  better 
methods  for  analyzing  the  costs  and  ben- 
efits of  public  expenditures — for  examin- 
ing less  costly  alternatives.  Therefore,  he 
proposes  to  Introduce  the  new  plannlng- 
programing-budgeting  system  into  all 
departments  and  agencies  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

These  three  major  strategies:  Cost  re- 
duction. Government  reorganization, 
modem  budget  methods,  are  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  President's  concern  for  the 
wise  and  effective  use  of  the  public's 
dollars. 

These  are  progressive  steps  to  sound 
budgeting  and  better  government. 


WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAININO 
PROGRAM  UNDER  TITLE  V  OF 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY    ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
never  pleasant  to  Inform  the  House  of 
misfortune.  But  I  believe  I  have  a  duty 
to  report  to  you  and  to  the  country  that 
a  particularly  hurtful  blow  has  fallen 
upon  many  good  and  deserving  people  In 
my  district  of  eastern  Blentucky  as  a 
result  of  action  taken  by  the  Congress 
last  year. 

This  misfortune  extends  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  my  district.  It  affects 
the  constituents  of  many  other  Members 
of  this  House. 

It  is,  simply  stated,  that  36,000  heads 
of  families  and  their  108,000  dependents 
are  being  denied  the  opportunity  to  Im- 
prove themselves  imder  a  Federal  pro- 
gram already  existing — the  work  experi- 
ence and  training  program  under  title  V 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  more  than  mis- 
fortune. It  is  tragedy.  And  it  is  all  the 
more  dlstr^slng  to  realize  that  It  is 
unnecessary. 

This  imhappy  situation  comes  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  Congress  decision  to  cut 
funds  for  title  V  operations  to  a  level 
33  Va  below  the  President's  budget  of 
1966. 

I  submit  that  this  is  neither  a  fair 
nor  sensible  reward  for  a  program  that 
has  been  among  the  best  directed,  the 
most  effective,  and  the  most  successful  in 
our  broad-scale  attack  on  poverty  in 
America. 

The  work  experience  and  training  pro- 
gram undertakes  to  provide  education, 
special  training,  and  practical  on-the-job 
experience  for  the  hard-core  imem- 
ployed — those  of  low-Income  and  no-In- 
come families  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
jobs  to  support  themselves  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  those  who  are  present  or 
potential  recipients  of  public  assistance. 

It  has  had  much  success  in  taking  the 
"unemployables"  and  turning  them  into 
Jobholdlng,  wage-earning,  family-sup- 
porting citizens. 


In  the  2  years  since  the  title  V  pro- 
grams went  into  operation  in  December 
1964,  approximately  133,000  persons  have 
participated  in  it.  Of  the  approximately 
66,300  who  have  passed  through  or  are 
no  longer  hi  the  profram,  half  have  been 
helped  toward  achieving  self-sufficiency 
as  a  direct  result  ol  their  participation. 

Some  22,000  persons  immediately 
found  employment  upon  leaving  title  V 
projects.  Another  3,500  heads  of  families 
received  sufficient  upgrading  and  educa- 
tional improvement  to  qualify  for  Man- 
power E>evelopment  and  Training  Act 
and  other  advanced  vocational  educa- 
tional training  as  a  step  toward  better 
paying  jobs.  And  another  6,700  persons 
who  did  not  find  employment  immedi- 
ately upon  leaving  the  program  were  in 
a  more  competitive  situation  in  the  labor 
market  because  of  the  instruction  they 
received.  I 

These  three  groups  of  title  V  trainees 
make  up  a  better-than-50-percent  suc- 
cess level  achieved  by  title  V  in  its  first 
2  years. 

That  is  an  outstanding  acliievement, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  Congress  should  be 
proud  of  It.  But  because  of  authoriza- 
tion cuts  made  last  fall,  the  level  of  op- 
eration must  be  sharply  curtailed. 

The  work  experience  and  training  pro- 
gram received  an  appropriation  of  $150 
million  for  the  1966  fiscal  year.  In  his 
budget  message  last  January,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  $160  million  to  operate  the 
program  during  fiscal  1967.  Congress 
cut  this  request  by  $60  million  and  we 
wound  up  with  an  appropriation  of  only 
$100  million :  This  is  $50  million  less  than 
it  had  the  previous  year. 

Now,  Instead  of  being  able  to  fund 
74,800  training  spaces,  the  program  will 
be  held  down  to  46,200.  The  effect  of 
this  cutback  of  28,000  spaces  is  already 
being  felt. 

Many  projects  have  been  reduced  in 
size  and  75  more  projects  will  be  phased 
out. 

Except  in  unusual  circumstances,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  approve  new  projects  in 
areas  greatly  in  need  of  the  benefits  that 
title  V  can  achieve  with  the  hard-core 
unemployed  of  America. 

Some  of  the  projects  that  have  already 
ended  or  are  in  the  process  of  being 
ended  are  Pulton  County,  Ga.;  Yell 
County,  Ark.:  Lake  County,  Calif.;  Bucks, 
Berks,  Chester,  Montgomery,  and  West- 
moreland Counties,  Pa.;  and  St.  Law- 
rence County,  N.Y. 

As  of  December  31,  there  were  pending 
24  project  proposals  totaling  more  than 
$20  million.  These  include  three  coun- 
ties in  Minnesota,  two  counties  in  Ne- 
braska, 10  counties  in  New  Mexico,  four 
counties  in  Oklahoma,  two  counties  in 
Texas,  three  counties  in  Virginia,  and 
single  coimtles  in  Wisconsin,  Montana, 
and  New  York,  and  for  an  Indian  reser- 
vation in  South  Dakota. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  title  V  fimds 
will  be  available  this  year  for  funding 
these  and  other  new  project  proposals. 
It  is  difficult  to  calculate  and  painful  to 
consider  the  tremendous  potential  in 
human  resources  that  will  go  to  waste 
because  we  in  the  Congress  failed  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  these  projects.  And  it  is 
sad  to  contemplate  the  burden  of  future 
welfare  costs  we  are  strapping  onto  the 
back  of  American  taxpayers  because,  in 


this  instance,  we  have  taken  a  very  short, 
range  view  of  economy. 

It  is  false  economy  that  counsels  us  to 
cut  $60  million  from  the  budget  today 
only  to  spend  many  times  that  sum  to- 
morrow supporting  those  people  and 
their  children  who  are  handicapped  by 
lack  of  training  and  experience  to  be- 
come independent,  self-supporting  mem- 
bers of  society. 

What  I  tell  you  today  about  title  V  is 
not  hearsay.  I  have  seen  it  in  operation 
and  I  know  it  produces  results. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  title  V 
program  in  a  group  of  eastern  Kentucky 
counties,  more  than  9,000  fathers  plus 
some  31,500  dependent  children  have 
been  helped  by  the  program. 

More  than  1,500  of  these  participants 
have  been  graduated  to  full-time  em- 
ployment with  wEiges  ranging  from  $1.25 
to  $3  an  hour  in  a  wide  variety  of  occu- 
pations, such  as  stock  clerk,  counter 
salesman,  automotive  repairman,  welder, 
road  equipment  operator,  gardener,  and 
electrician. 

All  participants  who  are  found  defi- 
cient in  education  are  eiu-oUed  in  adult 
basic  education  which  extends  through 
the  eighth  grade  level. 

At  least  900  eastern  Kentucky  fathers 
have  completed  eighth  grade  work  under 
the  title  V  program,  and  600  others  have 
completed  high  school  equivalency. 

The  Governor  of  Kentucky,  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  T.  Breathitt,  recently 
praised  this  program  for  keeping  thou- 
sands of  yoimg  Kentuckians  in  school 
and  for  reducing  the  dropout  rate.  He 
noted  that  bridges  have  been  built  by 
the  fathers,  stresmis  have  been  cleared, 
roads  have  been  built  to  bring  school 
buses  to  the  hollows  where  children  had 
been  required  to  walk  for  miles  to  get 
to  school.  These,  said  the  Governor,  are 
quiet  miracles. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  all  of  you 
to  read  the  many  letters  I  have  received 
from  fathers  in  my  district  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  title  V  program. 

Written  on  lined  tablet  paper  with 
stubby  pencils,  many  with  imperfect 
grammar  and  original  spelling,  they  tell 
the  story  of  title  V's  success  m  frank, 
direct  sentences  of  little  children.  But 
these  letters  glow  with  the  honesty  and 
pride  of  men  who  are  accomplishing 
something,  who  are  gaining  in  confidence 
and  self-respect,  and  who  are  deter- 
mined that  this  one  last  chance  for  inde- 
pendence shall  not  slip  away.  And  per- 
haps the  most  touching  thing  of  all  is 
the  concern  they  show  -for  the  education 
and  future  of  their  children. 

Listen  to  these  random  sentences: 

"There  a  lot  a  people  around  here  that  cant 
read  or  write  and  you  no  without  an  educa- 
tion Its  hard  to  find  employment." 

"This  has  helpt  me  and  my  famely  to  keep 
my  children  In  school  and  has  helpt  me  to 
improve  my  own  condition  In  school  so  help 
us  to  keep  the  school  going  please." 

"But  the  greatest  help  about  the  program 
is  the  help  I  get  to  send  my  children  to 
school.  I  have  two  boys  In  high  school  and 
three  in  grade  school.  Without  the  help 
from  the  program  I  could  not  send  my  chil- 
dren to  school." 

"The  people  that  needs  it  most  of  all,  us 
old  miners,  is  nocked  out  and  cant  get  a  Job 
and  I  hope  it  goes  on.  It  helps  me  keep  my 
children  in  school." 

"I  hope  it  goes  on  for  it  is  the  only  way 
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I  have  got  to  send  my  kWB  to  BChool 
is  the  best  thing  we  have  had." 

"You  have  helped  me  get  something  i 
didn't  have  the  chance  to  get  when  i  was 
Toung  That  is  school,  and  most  of  all  1 
do  thank  you  for  this  program  that  1  can 
support  my  family  better  and  give  my  chU- 
dren  more  school  and  better  food  and  warm 
clothes  to  wear  to  school.  Mr.  Perkins  this 
program  is  the  wonderfulest  thing  you  could 
have  done  for  the  poor  people." 

"I  am  willing  to  work  and  go  to  school 
and  do  my  best  so  I  can  feed  and  clothe  my 
family.  Please,  Mr.  Perkins,  help  us.  It  gets 
Bo  dark  and  cold  here  on  Middle  Creek.  I 
lay  awake  wondering  how  I  am  going  to 
keep  my  family  from  starving.  I  have  11 
Hds,  7  In  school." 

"The  program  Is  helping  me  give  my  cmi- 
dren  a  good  education.  My  medical  card  has 
helped  me  give  my  children  proper  medical 
care  when  needed.  I  got  glasses  which  Fve 
needed  for  a  long  time  but  couldn't  afford 
to  buy.  The  children  have  had  their  teeth 
filled.  I  am  an  abled  bodied  man  39  years 
Old  with  six  kids,  and  I've  found  it  hard 
to  make  a  decent  living  here  in  Menifee 

coxmty." 

"You  have  kept  many  poor  child  from  a 
hungry  hour  while  in  school.  Many  men 
has  put  their  children  in  school  that  couldn't 
have  U  It  wouldn't  for  your  help." 

"It  has  helped  to  keep  my  cMld  In  school 
and  It  has  helped  us  all  to  get  more 
BchooUng."  .  _ 

"It  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  and  my 

family  In  sending  my  children  to  school." 

"I  have  learned  well  in  school  and  my  kids 

has  had  good  lunches  becaxise  I  have  been 

able  to  pay  for  them." 

"I  couldnt  even  write  my  name  when  this 
school  started." 

"The  whole  community  responded  to  tnis 
program.  It  has  done  more  to  create  a  com- 
munity spirit  and  educate  the  people  and 
to  help  the  poor  to  feel  a  part  of  the  whole 
program  than  anything  else  has  ever  done. 
This  is  the  key  to  help  people  to  understand 
what  our  government  is  trying  to  do  for  its 
people." 

While  these  men  are  improving  their 
educational  status,  they  are  learning 
something  else  very  important  to  their 
future  as  wage  earners.  The  program 
stresses  basic  habitis:  Punctuality,  per- 
sistence, dependability,  personal  neat- 
ness, and  pride  in  workmanship. 

In  my  State,  the  program  is  operated 
under  regulations  that  have  teeth  In 
them.  If  participants  do  not  show  up 
for  the  work  assigned  them,  they  do  not 
get  paid.  Repeated  absences  result  in 
their  being  dropped  from  the  program. 
And  in  the  words  of  a  program  super- 
visor in  my  State: 

This   provides   an   incentive   to  maintain 
regular  work  habits  thus  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample for  their  children. 
Some  of  the  most  eloquent  praise  for 


wondered  even  more,  for  they  were  dirty,  un- 
shaved  and  I  feared  of  very  low  morals. 

But  you  know,  Mr.  Perkins,  I  could  never 
have  been  more  wrong.  I  have  been  in  the 
teachtog  profession  21  years  and  I've  never 
been  shown  more  respect  than  these  boys 
show  They  feel  their  inability  to  read  and 
write  so  acutely.  They  actually  feared  try- 
ing. 

Now  they  are  so  anxious  to  show  me  each 
week  what  they  recaU  from  last  week.  Since 
I  teach  the  lowest  level  I've  had  nearly  aU 
our  boys  that  are  In  the  program  here  and 
they  have  nearly  all  been  eager  to  learn  and 
are  so  proud  that  they  can  sign  their  names, 
that  they  can  earn  money  and  that  their 
children  can  have  the  necessltlM  of  life  and 
even  sometimes  a  treat.  They  come  neat  and 
clean  now  that  they  have  money  for  clothes 
and  seem  to  take  great  pride  In  their  appear- 
ance. 

But  the  Improvement  does  not  stop  with 
the  fathers,  I  have  several  of  their  children 
In  my  general  science  class  In  our  high 
school— their  attendance  Is  better,  their  ap- 
pearance just  like  the  other  boys  and  girls, 
and  their  appearance  shows  the  result  of 
being  able  to  eat  weU  for  maybe  the  first 
time  m  their  lives.  Their  medical  cards  are 
being  used  too. 

Some  call  them  "Happy  Papples,"  and  why 
shouldn't  they  be  happy?  They  are  not 
being  given  charity  but  are  being  given  a 
chance  to  earn  a  living  and  at  the  same 
time  an  education.  I  could  almoet  write  a 
book  on  the  change  I've  seen  In  our  Happy 
Papples,  and  It's  aU  been  good.  I  hope  you 
can  use  your  Influence  to  help  us  keep  this 
program  In  Menifee  Ciounty.  We  have  no 
Industry  here. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  EMOcuix  Combs. 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  all  of  the 
progress  we  have  made  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  size  of  the  title  V  proj- 
ect in  eastern  Kentucky.  It  will  receive 
almost  $4  miUlOTi  less  this  year  than  it 
had  in  nscal  1966.  That  means  that 
more  than  1,500  men— heads  of  famUles 
with  wives  and  dependent  children — will 
have  to  be  dropped  from  the  program. 
We  caimot  begin  to  assess  the  loss  of 
hope  and  the  reduced  economic  circum- 
stances which  again  face  those  1,500 
families  who  were  beginning  the  upward 
climb  to  self-sufficiency  and  self-respect. 

Ijet  me  quote  the  words  of  a  group  of 
title  V  participants  in  eastern  Kentucky 
In  a  petition  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States: 

We  respectfiUly  represent  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  employment  program  Is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  every  man  who  is 
participating  in  It,  and  to  their  families. 
We  submit  that  it  U  the  first  opportunity  for 
most  of  these  men,  many  of  them  past  the 
prime  of  life,  to  achieve  minimum  education 
standards  so  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of 
jobs  in  the  economy  of  this  region;   and  it 


December  30. 
Hon.  W.   W1U.ABD  WlRTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Secbetaby  :  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  cutback  In  funds  under 
Title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
from  the  budget  figure  of  H60  mUUon  to  the 
actual  authorization  figure  of  $100  mlUlon. 
This  wUl  affect  several  thoxisand  needy  fam- 
ines who  are  receiving  useful  work  experience 
and  training  imder  Title  V  In  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. Approximately  6,000  people  are  af- 
fected and  these  are  the  real  hard  core  un- 
employed, the  people  who  for  aU  Intents  and 
purposes  are  unable  to  feed  their  families 
and  purchase  the  necessities  of  life.  In  fact, 
they  cannot  feed  their  famlUee  under  the 
subsistence  provided  under  the  MDTA  pro- 
gram. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rutten- 
berg  before  my  Vocational  Subcommittee  last 
fall    we  have  barely  touched  the  hard  core 
unemployed  under  MDTA.     To  my  personal 
knowledge,  many  applications  are  now  pend- 
ing that  have  not  been  funded  for  eastern 
Kentucky,  but  these  pending  applications  do 
not  involve  the  hard  core  unemployed  who 
wlU  be  affected  by  the  cutoff  under  Title  V. 
I  am  wondering  whether  you  will  l>e  able 
to  take  on  several  hundred  of  these  hard  core 
unemployed  who  will  within  a  few  months 
be  cut  off  of  the  "title  V  program.    It  would 
appear  to  me  that  some  relief  could  be  af- 
forded   under    the   Nelson-Sch«uer    or    the 
Neighborhood  Corps  for  the  Elderly.    I  have 
discussed  this  subject  matter  with  several  of 
the  area  directors  of  the  community  action 
programs  In  eastern  Kentucky  and  have  re- 
quested that  they   submit  Helson-Scheuer 
applications  to  take  up  some  of  the  slack 
from  the  cutoff. 

I  wUl  appreciate  your  immediate  consid- 
eration of  thU  request  Inasmuch  as  several 
thovisand  people  wlU  be  affected  by  early 
spring  In  eastern  Kentucky  and  at  that  time, 
unless  other  programs  assume  the  reeponsi- 
bUlty  of  "ntle  V,  their  famlUes  will  be  faced 
with  starvation.  Thought  I  would  call  this 
to  your  attention  In  order  that  your  man- 
power people  and  other  experts  may  have 
time  to  survey  the  situation  thoroughly  be- 
fore the  cutoff  date. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year, 
Sincerely, 

•Carl  D.  Pekkins, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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teacher  in  Menifee  County,  who  had 
great  misgivings  about  the  educational 
program  when  she  was  drafted  to  teach 
in  one  of  the  early  courses.  This  letter 
which  I  would  Uke  to  insert  in  the  Record 
in  full  is  her  testimony: 

Menifek   COTTNTY  HIOH  SCHOOi. 

Frenchburg,  Ky..  January  11, 1967. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Washington,  D.C.  .  ,„„- 

DEAR  ME.  PTRKiNs:  In  October  of  1965  my 
superintendent  caUed  and  asked  If  I  could 
teach  Level  1  In  our  basic  adult  education 
course  here  at  Menifee  County  High  School. 
As  you  know  Level  1  Is  the  first  three  grades. 
I  said  I  would  and  then  almost  panicked. 
What  could  I  teach  these  men  ranging  from 
19  years  of  age  to  57.    When  I  saw  them  I 


chUdren  of  these  men  to  acquire  a  basic 
measure  of  freedom  from  hunger  which  most 
of  them  have  known  throughout  their  lives. 

Because  we  are  faced  with  this  severe 
cutback,  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to 
search  for  alternate  ways  of  reacWng 
the  hard-core  unemployed  of  America. 

I  have  recently  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Mr.  Wlllard  Wirtz,  to  see  if  it  Is 
possible  to  transfer  some  of  the  potential 
cutoffs  from  the  title  V  program  to  train- 
ing projects  under  the  Scheuer-Nelson 
program,  or  to  the  Neighborhood  Corps 
for  the  Elderly. 

I  Include  my  letter  to  Secretary  Wirtz 
for  the  Record: 


Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  the  Commissioner. 
Welfare  Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
been  greatly  concerned  about  the  poten- 
tial cutoff  of  title  V  participants  in  my 
state,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 

I  also  include  for  the  record  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  Dr. 
Winston  and  Commissioner  C.  Leslie 
Dawson  of  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Economic  Security,  Frankfort,  Ely. : 
Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

December  27,  196$. 

Mr.  C.  Leslie  Dawson, 

Commissior^er.  Department  of  Economic  Se- 
cuHty,   Capitol   Office  Building,   Frank- 
fort, Ky. 
Dear  Mr.  Dawson:  This  Is  In  reply  to  yo\ir 
further  correspondence  under  date  of  De- 
cember   14,    1966.   regarding   the   Kentucky 
Title  V  work  experience  and  tralnmg  project. 
It  U  an  unfortunate  circumstance  If,  as 
you  say.  the  level  of  prevaUlng  wages  is  lower 
than  the  amount  determined  by  the  State 
to  be  necessary  for  a  minimum  standard  of 
living     However,  this  Is  not  a  justification 
for  failing  below  the  State's  standard.    Con- 
gressional intent  that  State  standards  be  ad- 
hered to  in  assistance  payments  under  Title 
V  projects  is  stated  on  page  20  of  HJl.  no. 
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1568  of  the  39tb  Congress,  3d  Session,  as 
follows: 

"Finally,  HEW  will  continue  to  make  cer- 
tain that  all  participants  have  funds  to  se- 
cure Bufflclent  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
other  living  necessities  to  derive  maximum 
benefits  from  the  program.  The  standard 
of  sufficiency  is  the  full  amount  of  the 
State's  relevant  definition  of  needed  assist- 
ance." 

Since  a  waiver  was  granted  previously  to 
permit  assistance  payments  under  the  Ken- 
tucky project  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
full  need  up  to  a  monthly  family  maximum 
of  $260.  this  same  condition  will  be  approved 
for  the  third  year  renewal. 

While  we  do  not  agree  that  the  problem 
can  be  solved  by  reducing  the  level  of  assUt- 
ance  payments,  we  certainly  share  your  con- 
cern about  the  families  who  will  have  to 
be  removed  from  the  project  because  of  the 
12  Vi  percent  celling.  In  the  absence  of  a 
general  assistance  program  we  urge  that 
serious  consideration  be  given  to  Implement- 
ing the  existing  legislation  In  your  State 
which  authorizes  payment  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  in  need  as  a  re- 
Btilt  of  unemployment  of  the  parents.  Our 
records  Indicate  that  this  legislation  was 
passed  In  1964  to  become  effective  July  1, 
1964,  In  39  countries  and  to  be  extended 
statewide  by  July  1,  1965.  An  AFXX3-UP 
demonstration  project  under  Section  1115  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  was  funded  for  the 
period  from  December  1,  1963,  through 
June  30,  1964,  by  the  Welfare  Administra- 
tion for  nine  Kentucky  counties  In  the 
amount  of  about  $400,000.  As  of  July  1, 
1964,  when  the  special  project  funds  imder 
Section  1116  terminated,  the  State  law  was 
Implemented  and  payments  were  made  in 
the  nine  counties  under  the  regular  Federal 
matching  provisions  for  AFDC-UP  for  the 
balance  of  the  year.  Because  State  funds 
were  becoming  depleted,  a  work  experience 
and  training  project  was  approved  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  effective  January  1,  1965,  for 
the  original  nine  counties  and  later  extended 
to  19  counties.  A  total  of  $32,325,245  in 
Federal  funds  has  been  granted  to  Kentucky 
under  the  work  experience  and  training  pro- 
gram to  date. 

Federal  financial  participation  under  the 
regular  AFDC-UP  program  again  would  be 
avaUable  If  Kentucky  provided  the  necessary 
matching  funds  to  implement  the  State 
legislation  passed  in  1964.  Economic  condi- 
tions must  be  more  favorable  now  than  in 
1964  when  the  State  found  It  possible  to 
match  AFDC-UP  payments  for  a  number  of 
months.  If  it  Is  not  possible  for  the  State 
to  provide  matching  funds  for  an  AFDC-UP 
program  on  a  Statewide  basis,  approval  could 
be  given  for  a  waiver  to  operate  the  program 
in  a  designated  nimiber  of  counties  with  reg- 
\ilar  Federal  matching.  In  many  States,  the 
Governor  has  discretionary  or  emergency 
funds  that  can  be  drawn  upon  for  special 
purposes. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  hardship 
and  suffering  of  persons  who  must  be  ter- 
minated during  the  winter  months.  Also,  in 
order  to  conserve  the  investment  that  has 
already  been  made,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  continue  the  program  at  its  present 
level.  A  number  of  gialns  have  been  made 
In  the  program  such  as  strengthening  the 
training  component,  establishing  a  labor  mo- 
bility demonstration  project,  provision  of 
adtUt  basic  literacy  and  high  school  equiv- 
alency coiuves,  and  training  of  crew  foremen 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  work  experi- 
ence provided.  It  Is  regrettable  if  the  mo- 
mentiun  that  has  thus  been  gained  must  now 
be  lost. 

If  no  State  matching  funds  can  be  made 
available,  you  have  prop>oeed  that  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  Title  V  project  be  made  by  ter- 
minating trainees  who  have  been  on  the  pro- 
gram for  longer  than  two  years.    This  pro- 


posal Is  not  approvable  for  the  reason  that 
over  the  past  two  years  a  sizeable  proportion 
of  trainees  have  been  brought  to  the  point 
where  they  are  now  able  to  move  Into  ad- 
vanced training  or  relocate  in  other  areas 
where  Jobs  are  available  for  which  they  have 
been  trained.  To  drop  -Qiem  from  the  proj- 
ect would  deprive  them  of  services  at  the 
point  where  the  progrtm's  Investment  Is 
about  to  pay  off. 

Further,  a  24-month  outoB  is  contrary  to 
the  direction  given  by  Oongresa  In  the  1966 
Amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  Section  503(b)  as  amended  provides 
"that  participation  of  Individuals  in  such 
programs  will  not  ordinarily  exceed  36 
months  •  •  •••  This  provision  was  enacted 
by  Congress  In  recognition  of  the  severe  de- 
ficiencies and  needs  of  the  group  served. 
Many  of  the  trainees  require  a  substantial 
period  of  time  to  bring  them  to  the  point 
where  they  can  secure  and  hold  regular  em- 
ployment In  a  competitive  labor  market. 

As  stated  In  my  letter  of  December  5,  1966, 
It  is  oiir  belief  that  wlthbi  the  present  budg- 
etary constraints  "the  jenewal  for  a  third 
year  should  provide  emphasis  on  the  train- 
ing component  for  a  small  number  of  par- 
ticipants In  a  more  circumscribed  geographic 
area.  Limiting  the  project  to  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  counties  should  make  for  a  more  effi- 
cient and  economical  operation  with  a  con- 
centration of  needed  services  including  those 
related  to  labor  mobility."  In  phasing  out 
the  program  in  any  county,  trainees  should 
be  allowed  to  finish  vocational  training  pro- 
grams and  high  school  equivalency  courses. 
It  Is  my  understanding  liiat  670  trainees  out 
of  the  total  of  750  enrolled  in  vocational 
training  programs  or  high  school  equiva- 
lency courses  are  located  In  the  original  nine 
counties  covered  by  the  Initial  Title  V  proj- 
ect. This  suggests  that  consideration  be 
given  to  continuing  the  program  In  these 
counties  and  terminating  It  in  counties  that 
were  added  later,  if  It  proves  Impossible  to 
find  State  funds  for  Federal  matching  as 
suggested  above. 
Sincerely, 

Ellen  Winston,  Commissioner. 

Commonwealth  o»  aiNTtrCKT, 
Depaktment  of  Economic  SEcuBrrT, 

Frankfort,  Decem.ber  14, 1966. 
Dr.  Ellen  Winston, 

Commissioner,  Welfare  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  DC 
Utak  De.  Winston:  In.  your  reply  of  De- 
cember 6  to  my  letter  otf  November  22,  you 
indicated  that  you  could  find  no  Justification 
for  reducing  the  level  of  payments  for  Work 
Experience  and  Training  Program  partici- 
pants to  the  level  of  the  regular  AFDC  pro- 
gram (86.5%  of  deficit,  with  family  maxi- 
mums of  $180  for  families  of  fewer  than  7 
persons  and  $220  for  families  of  7  or  more 
persons).  In  light  of  tlie  tremendous  hard- 
ship which  the  reduction  in  Kentucky's  allo- 
cation will  produce  in  this  program  in  East 
Kentucky,  I  request  that  you  reconsider  this 
decision. 

At  this  point  we  have  made  every  decision 
that  could  conceivably  be  made  which  would 
reduce  the  number  ot  participants  that 
would  have  to  be  cut  off  the  program  and 
still  the  cut  will  be  extreme.  For  those  who 
would  be  removed  from  this  program  during 
this  winter  season  there  is  no  type  of  assist- 
ance available  to  them  other  than  food 
stamps  for  which  they  are  already  eligible 
and  it  will  produce  hardships  that  will  be 
difficult  for  many  of  us  to  explain.  I  have 
no  argimient  with  any  of  the  department's 
policies  which  are  calculated  to  produce  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  the  disadvcmt- 
aged.  We  are  both  attempting  to  achieve 
the  same  goals  but  in  this  instance,  it  Is 
essential  that  the  hardships  produced  by  a 
reduction  in  appropriation  be  minimized.  I 
suggest  that  a  consideration  be  given  to  a 


grant  reduction  as  previously  suggested,  for 
at  least  a  year's  period  imtll  the  program 
can  be  adjusted. 

The  greatest  criticism  which  has  been  lev- 
eled at  this  program  in  East  Kentucky  has 
been  that  the  grant  payments  are  In  excess 
of  what  small  industries  could  conceivably 
be  expected  to  pay  for  unskilled  employees. 
This  criticism  has  been  bitter  and  has  come 
not  only  from  small  industries  but  from  the 
large  and  powerful  coal  mining  industry. 
Even  though  we  do  not  agree  with  much  of 
this  criticism,  this  does  not  offset  the  fact 
that  It  exists  and  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  over  28,000  people  in  this  19- 
county  area  where  the  WET  program  is  la 
operation  that  are  not  on  public  assistance 
of  any  type  and  yet  are  below  the  $3,000  fed- 
eral poverty  standard  relative  to  income. 
This  group,  of  course,  is  also  critical  of  the 
program  because  they  are  attempting  to  get 
by  without  the  benefit  of  the  program  by 
working  for  many  of  the  small  businesses  lo- 
cated in  that  area,  such  as  sawmills,  garages, 
farming,  etc.  At  the  present  time  unemploy- 
ment In  Appalachia,  by  our  figures,  is  run- 
ning at  about  4.2%  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
State  It  is  running  between  1.6%  and  1.7  7o. 

The  federal  poverty  standard  of  $3,000  can- 
not logically  be  used  in  this  situation  as  the 
reason  for  not  minimizing  the  required  re- 
duction in  the  Work  Experience  and  Train- 
ing program.  The  number  of  participants  to 
be  removed  must  be  held  to  a  minimum  or 
the  program  loses  much  of  what  it  has  al- 
ready accomplished  with  many  of  these  peo- 
ple and  it  certainly  will  lose  a  great  deal  of 
support  among  many  sponsors  here  In  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  have  enclosed  a  letter  received  in  No- 
vember by  Mr.  Aaron  Paul  from  the  U.S. 
Shoe  Corporation  relative  to  the  grant  struc- 
ture and  also  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Courier-Journal  in  July  of  this  past  year 
as  well  as  copies  of  two  other  articles  relat- 
ing to  the  program  which  contain  comments 
from  the  coal  mining  industry. 

Regardless   of   how   you    or   I   feel,   these 
opinions  have  had  an  effect  on  Congress. 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  Leslie  Dawson. 

Because  I  have  dwelt  on  the  effects  of 
a  cutback  of  title  V  funds  in  Kentucky,  I 
hasten  to  tell  you  that  the  effects  else- 
where across  the  Nation  are  also 
damaging. 

In  California,  for  instance,  the  title  V 
program  will  receive  $3,300,000  less  than 
it  had  previously  received  for  work  ex- 
perience and  training  for  unemployed 
heads  of  families  and  other  needy  per- 
sons. This  cut  will  mean  that  projects 
In  9  of  the  21  presently  participating 
counties  must  be  terminated.  About 
4,000  trainees  with  12,000  dependents 
may  no  longer  share  the  hope  and  the 
promise  of  a  brighter  future  unless  Con- 
gress acts  to  correct  its  mistake  of  last 
year. 

Of  course,  title  V  will  continue  even 
with  reduced  funds,  but  the  achievement 
will  be  much  smaller  than  it  could  be. 
Fewer  of  the  hard-core  imemployed  will 
be  made  employable.  Fewer  unemployed 
parents  will  be  qualified  to  take  advanced 
vocational  instruction  under  MDTA. 
Fewer  parents  will  be  moved  into  the 
competitive  labor  market. 

Title  V  will  have  to  reduce  the  size  of 
projects  such  as  the  concerted  services 
activities  it  shares  with  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  In  fighting  poverty  in 
rural  areas — projects  like  those  in  St. 
Francis  County,  Ark.;  Todd  County, 
Minn.;  and  Sandoval  County,  N.  Mex. 
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Nor  will  funds  be  available  for  special 
orojects  to  meet  the  particular  needs 
of  the  hard-core  unemployed  in  urban 

areas- 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  especially  unfor- 
tunate that  this  cutback  in  title  V  comes 
at  a  time  when  a  little  more  basic  educa- 
tion, training,  counseling,  work  expe- 
rience and  supportive  services,  Including 
medical  care,  can  make  so  many  persons 
employable  at  a  time  when  there  are  so 
manv  job  opportunities. 

It  IS  nothing  short  of  a  tragic  loss  that 
28  000  new  persons  are  not  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  participating  in  the 
title  V  program  this  year.  And  it  is 
nothing  short  of  cruel  that  21,000  per- 
sons who  are  part  way  through  their 
training  will  have  to  be  dropped. 

These  people  are  not  alone  the  losers. 
The  Nation  is  the  loser  if  this  unhappy 
situation  is  permitted  to  stand. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ask- 
ing for  the  Immediate  authorization  and 
appropriation  of  an  additional  $60  mil- 
lion this  fiscal  year  to  bring  this  impor- 
tant and  worthwhile  program  up  to  the 
level  of  operation  sought  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  last  budget  message. 

It  is  important  that  this  worthwhile 
program  be  adequately  financed  so  that 
In  the  future,  we  will  not  be  running 
Into  the  disruption  and  the  demoralizing 
uncertainty  we  are  experiencing  now. 


PROPOSED    INCREASE    IN    SOCIAL 

SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  compliment  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  for  his  message  asking  that  so- 
cial security  benefits  be  increased  by  an 
average  of  20  percent. 

If  Congress  carries  out  the  President's 
request,  the  recipients  of  social  security 
will  receive  a  much-needed  assist  in  their 
struggle  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
necessities  of  life.  I  am  glad  the  Presi- 
dent has  fixed  on  the  figure  of  20  percent. 
I  am  introducing  legislation  based  on 
that  figure. 

What  Congress  does  to  carry  out  the 
President's  proposal  will  be  the  measure 
of  our  willingness  to  make  the  social 
securitv  system  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created— which  is  to  free 
elderly  people  of  the  fear  of  want  and 
need  when  they  no  longer  are  able  to 
make  their  own  way  in  life. 

It  is  not  enough  for  any  single  Mem- 
ber, for  any  political  party  to  rest  con- 
tent with  the  workings  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  as  we  have  known  it  In  the 
past.  We  must  keep  it  up  to  date  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  our  people. 


AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOY 
MENT  ACT  OP  1967 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  letter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to 
Speaker  McCormack  about  age  discrim- 
ination In  the  Employment  Act  of  1967: 

u.s.  defaaticent  of  labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  January  23, 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoemack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  herewith  a  draft 
bill  for  an  "Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967"  as  recommended  by  the 
President  In  his  Older  Americans  Message  of 
January  23, 1987. 

The  blU  would  establish  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy  the  elimination  of  arbitrary 
age  discrimination  in  employment.  The  leg- 
islation would  provide  minimum  standards 
barring  arbitrary  age  discrimination  for 
workers  between  the  age  of  45  and  65  with 
authority  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  ad- 
just these  limits  upwards  or  downwards  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
At  the  same  time  It  would  preserve  and  en- 
courage state  legislation  for  coping  with 
this  problem. 

The  bin  would  be  adminlBtered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  prohibitions  of  the  legislation  would 
be  directed  to  arbitrary  discrimination  by 
employers,  employment  agencies,  and  labor 
organizations  In  industries  affecting  com- 
merce. The  prohibitions  would  be  enforce- 
able through  administrative  proceedings 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Such  proceedings  cotild  be  initiated  by 
aggrieved  persons  or  someone  acting  on  their 
behalf,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  subse- 
quent to  Informal  efforts  to  eliminate  any 
discriminatory  practices  by  conference,  con- 
ciliation, and  persuasion.  Any  administra- 
tive adjudications  would  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  and  enforcement. 

The  legislation  would  clearly  Indicate  that 
the  prohibitions  are  designed  to  bar  arbi- 
trary age  discrimination.  Reasonable  dif- 
ferentiations not  based  solely  on  age,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualifications  which  may  be  reason- 
ably necessary  to  the  normal  operation  of  a 
particular  business,  would  not  fall  within  the 
proscription.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  be  given  authority  to  establish 
reasonable  exemptions  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary and  proper  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  attention 
to  be  given  to  institutional  arrangements 
which  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  older 
workers,  including  those  giving  rise  to  in- 
voluntary retirement.  Research  would  be 
undertaken  and  promoted  with  a  view  to  re- 
ducing barriers  to  the  employment  of  older 
workers. 

The  legislation  contemplates  that  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  and  the 
affiliated  State  services  would  take  action  to 
Increase  the  avallablUty  of  work  for  older 
workers.  The  services  constitute  the  basic 
operating  resource  for  getting  this  job  done. 
Fostering  job  opportunities  and  potentials 
for  older  workers  through  the  pubUc  em- 
ployment service  system  is  expressly  provided 
for  in  the  draft  bUl. 

In  addition,  a  beginning  would  be  made  by 
cultivating  xmderstanding  and  communicat- 
ing Information  to  employers,  labor  organi- 
zations, and  other  Interested  persons  con- 
cerning the  abilities  and  talents  of  older 
persons.  PlnaUy.  there  would  also  be  a  posi- 
tive program  for  cooperating  with  employers, 
employment  agencies,  and  labor  organiza- 
tions and  affording  technical  assistance  to 
them  In  developing  plans  and  methods  for 


progress  toward  the  elimination  of  age  dis- 
crimination. 

I  urge  prompt  enactment  of   this  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely, 

W.  WlLLARD  WiRTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  ARMS  RACE: 

DANGER  AHEAD 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpermI  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  profound  concern  over 
recent  developments  In  the  Middle  East. 
The  Senate  minority  leader  correctly 
spoke  of  the  "explosiveness"  of  the  situa- 
tion In  the  Republican  state  of  the  Union 
address  last  Thursday. 

In  this  troubled  region,  TJS.  policy  has 
become  enmeshed  in  the  always  mys- 
terious and  imcertain  fate  of  political 
rivalries.  Given  the  fact  of  massive 
Soviet  aid.  particularly  weapons,  one 
cannot  hold  that  this  involvement  Is 
categorically  evil  or  contrary  to  our  In- 
terests. For  the  Soviets  quite  obviously 
are  Infiltrating  the  area,  backing  certain 
horses,  with  the  hope  of  establishing 
positions  of  strength  and  influence. 

As  events  unfold  we   are  inevitably 
made  to  react.    This  is  producing  a  sort 
of  myopia.    I  am  concerned  lest  our  pre- 
occupation with  the  dally  ebb  of  affairs 
blinds  us  to  the  crucial  Importance  of 
finding  long-range  and  basic  solutions  to 
the  bitter  problems  In  the  Middle  East. 
Our  piecemeal  attempts  to  shore  up 
friendly  Arab  regimes  reflect  this  pre- 
occupation.   At  this  time  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning specific  arms  agreements  with 
Arab  governments,  although  In  perspec- 
tive, their  validity  is  a  matter  of  legiti- 
mate debate.    Rather,  I  simply  want  to 
point  out  that  this  pattern  of  schizo- 
phrenic effort  is  frequently  unintelligible. 
Keen  observers  will  tell  you  that  things 
are  seldom  what  they  seem  in  Arabia. 
This  Is  probably  true.    We  must  be  flex- 
ible.   But  what  Is  our  long-range  objec- 
tive In  the  Middle  East?    Are  our  dally 
decisions  tuned  to  this  objective?    Have 
we  got  a  proper  grasp  of  the  key  factors 
Involved,  and  are  our  endeavors  geared 
to  laying  the  basis  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment between  Israel  and  the  Arabs? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  officials  wUl  an- 
swer me  with  a  resounding  "Yes."  But 
I  am  skeptical.  In  the  first  instance,  a 
policy  wholly  absorbed  in  the  practical 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  power  balance 
and  restricting  Soviet  machinations  Is 
InherenOy  negative  and  self-propelling. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should  Ig- 
nore these  Immediate  considerations.  I 
am  saying  that  our  attention  must  focus 
primarily  upon  the  longer  term. 

The  splrallng  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East  is,  of  course,  an  offshoot  of  confilct- 
Ing  national  ambitions  and  the  Arab- 
Israel  confrontation.  With  arms  and 
other  Inducements,  the  great  powers 
compete  for  Influence  and  allegiance.  It 
Is  a  perilous  situation. 

In  order  to  stem  this  contest,  the 
United  States  shduld,  through  normal 
diplomatic  channels  or  other  means,  seek 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
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the  limitation  of  arms  shipments  Into 
the  Middle  East.  This  Is  the  substance 
of  a  recent  letter  I  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  which  I  will  include  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

I  am  In  full  accord  with  suggestions 
that  there  be  a  reconvening  of  the  Tri- 
partite Guarantee  Powers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconsidering  the  threat  to  peace 
and  security  in  the  Middle  East.  In  this 
connection,  I  wish  to  remind  the  House 
that  this  point  was  stressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senate  minority  leader  in  his 
foreign  policy  presentation  last  Thurs- 
day. 

Such  a  reassertlon  of  prevloiisly  stated 
commitments  by  the  three  governments — 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France — ^would  be  helpful. 

But  Russia  and  the  United  States  are 
the  principle  powers  concerned.  Britain 
will  soon  be  withdrawing  from  the  Aden 
base,  and  the  position  of  France  Is  am- 
biguous at  best. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  United  States 
will  press  this  matter  vigorously  with  So- 
viet officials  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  letter  mentioned  above  follows: 

jAmTART  20.  1967. 
Hon.  DxAM  BnsK. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Dub  Mb.  Sbcbrabt:  I  want  to  express  my 
profound  anxiety  over  recent  developments 
In  the  Near  Baat.  Tbe  United  States  baa  a 
vital  atake  In  tbe  maintenance  of  peace  In 
tbe  area,  but  I  am  concerned  now  tbat  re- 
straining influences  are  giving  way  to  a  rlaing 
extremist  temper  wblcb  could  erupt  in  open 
conflict. 

For  tbe  past  several  years,  tbe  United 
States  bas  attempted  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  opposing  forces,  believing  tbat  tbls 
represented  tbe  best  bope  of  averting  ag- 
gression. Tbe  Influx  of  Soviet  arms  Into  tbe 
region,  and  unmistakable  evidence  of  Soviet 
military  Incursion,  bas  also  influenced  us  to 
conclude  piece-meal  armament  agreements 
wtlb  various  nntlona. 

It  Is  my  Impression  tbat  United  States 
policy  has  failed  to  take  tbe  larger  view  of 
political  and  mUltary  developments  in  tbe 
Middle  East.  I  do  not  wlsb  to  question  bere 
tbe  validity  of  specific  American  editions. 
Wbat  concerns  me  most  Is  an  apparent 
over-empbasls  upon  sbort-run  considera- 
tions, leading  to  a  naive  expediency  wblcb 
frequently  bas  tbe  effect  of  inflaming  local 
passions  ratber  tban  easing  tensions  and 
furthering  prospects  for  an  amicable  settle- 
ment between  tbe  parties  concerned. 

For  tbls  reason,  as  I  bave  previously  sug- 
gested, oiir  primary  concern  must  be  to 
explore  wltb  tbe  Soviet  Union  the  possibility 
of  n\utually  limiting  arms  sbipments  to  the 
Middle  East.  In  tbe  last  ten  years,  tbe 
Soviets  bave  earmarked  over  two  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  arms  toward  Arab  coun- 
tries. We  ouraelves  have  contracted  numer- 
ous bilateral  agreement's. 

There  Is  every  Indication,  today,  that  tbe 
Russians  are  pressing  tbelr  objective  to 
achieve  footholds  In  this  volatile  region, 
chleflly  through  economic  and  military  aid. 
Tbe  United  States  has  an  Interest  In  op- 
posing these  schemes,  and  hence  we  can 
expect  an  accelerating  arms  race  unless  tbe 
United  Statee  and  Soviet  Russia  can  come 
to  an  early  understanding  to  deescalate  tbls 
tragically  wasteful  and  perilous  Infusion  of 
weapons. 

Basic  to  an  accord  of  tbls  natrve  Is  the 
realization,  In  both  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow, that  this  exportation  of  weaponry  is 
most  probably  self-defeating  in  long-range 
terms.     To  tbe  extent  tbat  an  arms   deal 


buys  leverage,  the  othv  side  wUl  quickly 
react  in  an  effort  to  offset  the  adventage. 
Any  presumed  gain  Is  temporary  and  elu- 
sive at  best,  particularly  In  the  Middle  East 
where,  historically,  attempts  to  influence  the 
destiny  of  changing  Arab  leaderships  have 
met  wltb  measurable  failure. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Department,  through 
normal  diplomatic  channels  or  other  means, 
to  renew  Initiatives  wltb  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  an  effort  to  control  and  reduce  this 
dangerous  arms  race. 

Sevmoub  Hau>ebn, 
Metiber  of  Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
senior  Democratic  Congressman  from 
the  Bronx,  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  inform 
this  Chamber  of  the  death  of  our  former 
Member.  Hon.  Charles  A.  Buckley,  of 
New  Yoric.  Mr.  Buckley  represented  the 
23d  Congressional  District  of  the  Bronx 
with  distinction  for  JO  years.  During 
12  of  these  years,  he  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

Charlie  Buckley  began  his  political 
career  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  of  New  York  City  in  1918. 
He  was  appointed  State  tax  appraiser 
and  later  New  York  City  chamberlain. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1934. 

Our  vast  Federal  highway  program, 
improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors, 
flood  control  programs  throughout  our 
country,  came  into  being  under  Con- 
gressman Buckley's  chairmanship  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee. 

The  people  of  New  York  owe  him  deep 
gratitude  for  the  many  public  works 
projects  authorized  for  our  State. 
Through  his  efforts  our  harbors,  our 
waterways,  parks  and  beaches,  have  been 
improved;  we  have  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, the  Niagara  power  project,  and 
Hudson  River  improvements,  the  Major 
Deegan  Expressway  and  New  England 
Thruway. 

He  worked  hard  for  the  authorization 
of  a  new  Federal  building  in  the  Bronx. 
Within  a  short  time,  we  will  see  that 
building  go  up.  It  will  house  Federal 
agencies,  including  the  Bronx  Post  Of- 
fice, and  will  provide  more  eflaclent  Fed- 
eral service  to  the  people  of  the  Bronx. 

Perhaps  Congressmen  Buckley's  fore- 
sight and  determination  were  most  dra- 
matically displayed  in  his  early  recog- 
nition of  the  presidential  potential  of 
John  F.  Kermedy.  Congressman  Buck- 
ley was  one  of  the  first  to  see  President 
Kennedy  as  the  great  man  most  of  us 
subsequently  found  him  to  be.  He 
brought  to  bear  the  powers  of  his  leader- 
ship in  John  F.  Kennedy's  behalf  and 
was  one  of  the  men  most  influential  in 
President  Kennedy's  ultimate  nomina- 
tion. For  this  alone,  he  won  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  country. 

Charlie  Buckley  was  a  political  leader 
frequently  maligned  and  much  misun- 
derstood. It  must  never  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  to  every  position  which 
he  held  he  was  duly  and  properly  elected. 
Charlie  Buckley  had  a  great  capacity  for 
leadership  and  it  was  this  which  won 
him  both  public  and  party  <^ces.    He 


was  a  modest  and  honest  man  dedicated 
to  the  people  of  his  district,  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  the  United  States.  He 
gave  himself  to  his  people  and  his  coun- 
try without  reserve. 

I  was  honored  to  serve  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  this  great  Amer- 
ican, who  will  be  remembered  for  his 
unselfish  dedication  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  New  York  and  for  his  courage- 
ous and  eminent  leadership  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  joins  with  me  in  extend- 
ing condolences  to  Mrs.  Buckley  and  the 
family. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  always  sad  to  know 
that  a  Member  of  the  House  or  a  former 
Member  has  passed  away. 

I  knew  Charley  Buckley  for  a  great 
many  years.  It  was  always  a  pleasure 
to  serve  with  him. 

Of  all  the  qualities  that  were  made 
manifest  by  htm,  the  outstanding  one  was 
his  loyalty — his  loyalty  to  his  country, 
his  loyalty  to  his  party,  and  his  loyalty  to 
his  friends.  He  never  deserted  his  coun- 
try, his  friends,  or  his  party. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  ofttimes 
beset  by  critics,  he  stood  stanch  and 
firmly  entrenched.  He  never  dipped  his 
colors  and  never  allowed  anyone  to  gain- 
say him  when  he  was  fighting  for  what  he 
deemed  to  be  his  principles. 

We  mourn  his  loss.  The  good  Lord 
has  placed  his  finger  upon  him.  and  he 
sleeps. 

Our  condolences  go  out  to  his  dearly 
beloved  wife  and  the  dear  ones  that 
Charley  leaves  behind. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  the  Bronx. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  the  23d  District  of  New  York  which 
Charles  A.  Buckley  represented  for  30 
years.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of  that 
district  and  especially  of  those  thou- 
sands who  knew  Mr.  Buckley  and  his 
family  personally,  I  want  to  join  today 
in  these  expressions  of  grief  at  his  pass- 
ing and  of  s3Tnpathy  to  his  family. 

Although  Mr.  Buckley  and  I  had  po- 
litical differences,  I  respected  him  as  a 
faithful  supporter  of  Democratic  Presi- 
dents and  Governors  and  as  one  who — 
as  my  colleague  from  the  Bronx  [Mr. 
Gilbert]  has  said — ^had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  nomination  of  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy for  President  in  1960. 

Charles  A.  Buckley  was  a  hard  fighter 
and  a  man  who  lived  his  convictions. 

Others  here  can  speak  better  than  I 
of  his  contributions  here  in  the  House, 
but  I  do  know  from  my  4  years  as 
secretary  to  Averell  Harriman,  when  he 
was  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
that  Congressman  Buckley  was  always 
ready  to  respond  to  requests  from  the 
Governor  and  to  carry  them  out,  es- 
pecially where  the  interests  of  New  York 
State  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Buckley  was  a  devoted  husband, 
father,  and  grandfather. 
Although  not  unexpected,  his  passing 
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is  a  grievous  loss  for  his  family  and  es- 
pecially for  Mrs.  Buckley. 

My  wife  and  I  and  my  family  join 
in  extending  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
them. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  Bronx 
[Mr.  FiNO] . 

Mr.  FINO.  I  want  to  thank  the  gwitle- 
man  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply  saddened 
this  weekend  by  the  death  of  a  beloved 
colleague  of  yesteryear,  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Buckley,  of  New  York. 

Charlie  Buckley  is  a  symbol  of  a  by- 
gone era.  There  will  never  be  another 
Charlie  Buckley.  Nor  will  there  ever  be 
another  Bronx  era  like  the  era  of  Charlie 
Buckley.  Some  say  this  is  progress.  I 
disagree. 

To  me,  Charlie  Buckley  was  a  colleague 
in  two  ways.  We  were  both  Members 
of  Congress,  but  we  were  more— we  were 
both  chairmen  of  our  respective  party 
committees  in  Bronx  County. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  college  stu- 
dent, back  during  the  1930's.  CharUe 
was  a  junior  Congressman,  just  begin- 
ning his  climb  on  the  ladder  of  congres- 
sional seniority.  The  Bronx  was  a  differ- 
ent place  in  those  days.  The  Democratic 
organization,  of  which  Charlie  was  a 
part,  ruled  supreme  throughout  the 
Bronx.  In  those  days,  Charlie  Buckley's 
Bronx  was  the  "banner"  Democratic 
county  in  this  Nation — ^north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line  at  least. 

I  remember  those  days  very  well. 
People  were  poor,  but  nobody  was  "de- 
prived." People  were  thin  with  hunger 
and  blue  with  cold,  but  nobody  thought 
to  riot.  Policemen  were  respected  in 
those  days. 

In  recent  years,  this  has  changed.  And 
other  things  have  changed,  too.  Impa- 
tient "reformers"  jjlutching  half-baked 
sociology  books  have  come  to  the  Bronx, 
and  they  have  spewed  out  a  lexicon  of 
"deprivation,"  "social  action,"  and  "re- 
form." Reform  of  what?  Reform  of 
the  respect  for  law  and  order  that  was 
part  of  the  old  Bronx?  Reform  of  pride 
in  self-help?  Yes,  that  too.  Reform  of 
respect  for  a  man's  word  and  character? 
Charlie  Buckley's  Bronx  has  been  dis- 
placed by  the  inroads  of  "reform."  Now 
we  have  people  who  are  "deprived."  Now 
we  have  rioters.  The  Bronx  will  miss 
Charlie  Buckley.  We  will  regret  his 
passing — and  the  passing  of  his  era. 

As  I  said,  Charlie  and  I  were  not  just 
congressional  colleagues,  we  were  each 
chairman  of  our  respective  county  politi- 
cal organizations.  In  recent  years,  our 
Republican  Party  has  made  gains  in  the 
Bronx  at  the  expense  of  our  Democratic 
friends.  Many  of  the  stalwarts  of  the 
old  Democratic  era  have  joined  us,  flee- 
ing the  hypocrisy  of  "reform."  They  are 
more  than  welcome. 

We  Bronxites,  whatever  our  party,  will 
miss  Charlie.  We  will  miss  his  rugged 
candor,  his  character,  and  his  integrity. 
The  Bronx  will  not  be  the  same  without 
him. 

Mrs.  Pino  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  condolences  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Charles  A.  Buckley.  The  Bronx  will 
not  forget  him. 


Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday's 
news  stories  informed  us  of  the  passing 
of  a  distinguished  former  Member  of  this 
body,  beloved  by  many  Members  of  the 
House  who  served  with  him  at  some  point 
during  the  30  years  he  represented  the 
23d  District  of  New  York  City.  Charles 
A.  Buckley,  sis  has  been  said  many  times, 
was  a  politician  of  the  old  school,  who 
placed  loyalty  to  country,  to  constituents, 
to  friends  and  political  party,  at  the  top 
of  his  list  of  personal  values. 

Mr.  Buckley  rose  from  humble  circum- 
stances to  positions  of  prestige  and  lead- 
ership. He  ser\'ed  his  district  with  devo- 
tion over  many  years,  years  during  which 
he  also  formed  friendships  and  bonds  of 
affection  with  his  colleagues. 

I  deeply  regret  the  death  of  my  old 
friend.  I  was  happy  to  number  him 
among  many  fine  and  loyal  friends  I  have 
made  as  a  Member  of  this  House.  As 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Public  Works  he  was  a  friend  of  many 
Members— he  favored  us  in  many  ways. 
Charles  Buckley  was  a  strong  believer 
in  party.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
President  Johnson  and  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, for  whom  he  was  a  tireless  worker 
and  of  whom  he  was  a  dedicated  friend. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  miss  our  old 
friend.  To  his  wife,  his  children  and 
loved  ones,  Mrs.  Albert  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gil- 
bert] ,  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sympathize  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Gilbert],  in  his  deep  sense  of  loss 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  passing  of  our 
former  colleague,  Representative  Charles 
Buckley,  of  the  Bronx. 

I  had  the  honor  and  the  fond  memory 
of  serving  with  Representative  Buckley 
from  1960  until  he  left  this  body. 

I  recall  as  a  young  Member,  and  as  a 
new  Member  of  this  body,  that  Charles 
Buckley  took  a  very  great  interest  in  the 
career  of  those  coming  to  this  House 
from  the  State  of  New  York  and  was 
helpful  to  them  in  every  respect. 

I  feel  at  this  time  that  we  should  ex- 
tend to  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  who  served 
with  our  departed  colleague  our  con- 
dolences upon  their  loss,  because  I  believe 
that  those  who  knew  him  best  will  recall 
that  he  was  a  fair  and  a  good  employer 
and  one  who  used  his  committee  power 
in  a  most  judicious  way  for  the  good  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  for  the  good 
of  our  country. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know,  as  has  been 
said  here  earlier,  that  he  had  much  to 
do — perhaps  more  than  any  politician  we 
can  remember — ^wlth  the  making  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kermedy  as  our  President.  If 
he  had  done  nothing  else,  that  would 
stand  to  his  memory  as  a  great  mark  In 
history. 
I  feel  It  should  be  said  that  Charles 


Buckley  brought  to  this  position  of  great 
trust  good  judgment  and  a  special 
quality.  Mr.  Buckley's  wit  wm  as  laconic 
and  as  sharp  as  a  whip's  crack.  He  was 
as  succinct  as  a  sphinx  with  lockjaw. 
He  never  used  one  more  word  than  was 
necessary  to  convey  his  message.  His 
language  was  also  very  clear.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  those  who  serve  today  in 
this,  the  90th  Congress,  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  should  recall  what  that  message 
was.     It  was: 


Be  Democratic;  vote  Democratic;  live 
Democratic;  and  die  Democratic. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  gone  but  I 
feel  that  In  the  celestial  heavens  the 
Democratic  Party  departed  today  finds 
a  new  gem  in  its  diadem  In  the  person 
of  Charles  Buckley. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Gn-BERT]  for  jrlelding  to  me  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  Join  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Representative  Gilbert,  in  saying  a  few 
words  today  in  extending  my  feelings 
and  reactions  upon  the  passing  of  a  good 
Democrat  and  my  former  colleague, 
Charles  Buckley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew  Charles  Buckley 
well.  He  was  a  forthright  individual. 
His  word  was  his  bond.  He  was  admired 
not  only  by  his  colleagues,  but  by  all 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  know  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  his  family 
my  sincere  condolences. 

I  think  it  was  Jim  Parley  who  made 
the  immortal  observation  that  "one 
man's  boss  is  another  man's  leader." 
Charley  Buckley  was  called  a  lot  of  things 
in  his  long  life — most  frequently  a  "boss." 
I  prefer  to  remember  him  as  a  leader, 
because  he  was  truly-  a  leader.  He  was 
democratically  elected  to  all  the  posts 
which  he  held  and  he  conducted  himself 
well  in  each  of  them. 

We  here  in  the  House  particularly  re- 
member him  as  an  excellent  chairman 
of  the  Pubhc  Works  Committee.    While 
Charley  Buckley  was  being  denounced 
for  alleged  indifference  to  his  congres- 
sional responsibilities,  we  in  this  body 
knew  he  ran  an  excellent  operation  on 
the  committee  level.    The  members  of 
the  committee,  as  well  as  its  staff,  re- 
spected him  and  held  his  Judgment  in 
high  esteem.    He  was  no  tyrant,  no  boss 
in  his  committee.    On  the  contrary,  he 
delegated  authority  skillfully  and  to  good 
purpose.     Under  Charley  Buckley,  the 
Public  Works  Committee  passed  much 
landmark  legislation.    When  it  came  his 
time  to  leave  this  body — as  indeed  it 
must  for  all  of  us — he  left  his  committee 
In  such  good  shape  that  the  transition 
of  leadership  was,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
effected   without   the   slightest   trouble. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  best  testimony  to  his 
effectiveness  as  a  Congressman. 

But  may  I  note  something  else,  for 
which  Charley  Buckley  deserves  to  go 
down  in  history.  He  was  among  the 
very  flrst  to  recognize  the  leadership 
capacities  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  to 
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support  him  for  the  Presidency.  In  his 
capacity  as  county  leader  of  the  Bronx, 
Buckley  used  his  influence  to  help  bring 
the  nomination  to  Kennedy.  This  was 
not  bossism:  it  was  the  legitimate  use  of 
his  leadership  prerogatives.  It  was 
more.  It  was  his  responsibility.  Char- 
ley Buckley  saw  the  making  of  a  great 
President  in  John  Kennedy  and  he 
helped  to  put  him  on  the  road  to  the 
White  House.  For  that,  we  can  all,  as 
Americans,  feel  grateful. 

Charley  Buckley  lost  his  place  among 
us  in  a  fair  fight.  He  hated  to  give  up 
the  seat  he  loved  so  much,  and  it  is 
very  imderstandable  that  he  did.  When 
he  left.  Congress  was  a  less  colorful,  less 
friendly  and,  I  daresay,  less  effective 
place.  Now  Charles  A.  Buckley,  after  a 
long  and  honorable  career.  Is  dead.  We 
remember  him  fondly  and  we  shall  miss 
him. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Join  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  In  expressing  my  deepest 
sympathy  on  the  passing  of  the  former 
chairman  of  our  great  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  Mr.  Buckley. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
great  interstate  highway  system,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  rivers  and  har- 
bors, will  be  monuments  to  the  dedica- 
Uon.  devotion,  and  ability  of  this  great 
American.  Charles  Buckley  was  an  out- 
standing committee  chairman.  He 
earned  the  love,  respect,  esteem,  and 
admiration  of  those  of  us  who  served 
with  him.  Though  from  the  very  heart 
of  the  great  city  of  New  York  Mr.  Buck- 
ley was  Just  as  interested  in  soil  conser- 
vation, water  conservation,  recreation, 
and  development  throughout  the  Nation 
as  in  the  development  of  his  own  district. 
This  Nation  is  a  better  coimtry  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  more  secure  because  of 
the  service  to  his  fellow  countryman  of 
this  great  American.  Mrs.  Dom  Joins 
me  In  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Buck- 
ley, to  his  wonderful  family,  and  to  his 
people,  whom  he  served  so  ably  and  well. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  am  happy  to  jrield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  man  who 
served  his  God,  his  country,  and  his  con- 
stituents to  the  best  of  his  ability.  To 
all  of  these  he  was  loyal  and  devoted.  I 
refer  to  our  late  colleague  Charles  A. 
Buckley,  who  served  as  a  Member  from 
New  York  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  30  long,  long  years. 

His  devotion  to  God.  to  his  country, 
and  to  his  constituents  was  well  known. 
His  devotion  to  his  family  and  friends 
was  of  equal  renown.  Last  night  I 
Joined  with  his  many  friends  in  paying 
my  last  respects  to  him  and  at  that  time. 
I  expressed  my  ssrmpathy  to  his  devoted 
wife,  son,  and  daughter.  There  were 
thousands  of  mourners  at  the  fimeral 
home.  This  carried  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  good  to  many,  many  people. 
His  goodness  was  challenged  by  some, 
but — ^llke  many  others — the  chsJlengers 
often  did  not  understand  the  man. 


Charles  Buckley,  it  is  true,  was  strong 
willed  and  determined.  He  expressed 
these  qualities  in  his  efforts  to  seek  the 
objectives  in  which  he  believed,  and 
which  were  the  culmination  of  his  just 
judgments.  Right  or  wrong,  Charles 
Buckley  was  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  Is  there  anything 
wrong  with  tliis  when  our  forefathers 
based  the  system  of  our  Government  on 
a  party  system?  He  was  a  political 
strategist  who  had  great  concern  for  the 
common  good  which  he  felt  was  the 
standard  of  all  worthy  politicians. 
Among  the  mournei-B  who  surrounded 
him  last  night  were  many  whom  he  as- 
sisted in  public  service  because  ui  tiieir 
merit  and  the  devotion  to  their  country 
and  party. 

As  the  national  committeewoman  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  I  add— to  my  per- 
sonal tribute — a  tribute  to  him  as  a  loyal 
leader  of  the  Demooratic  Party  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  We  will  miss  our 
friend — Charles  A.  Buckley. 

Even  the  New  York  Times  had  to  give 
the  late  Charles  A.  Buckley  a  few  words 
of  praise,  but  those  few  words  sum  up  the 
tribute  that  we  owe  to  the  man  whose 
passing  we  mourn  today.  He  earned  a 
coveted  reputation,  said  the  editorial 
in  today's  Times: 

He  was  loyal  and  he  Hept  his  word, 

He  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  politics 
and  came  to  positions  of  party  leader- 
ship early  in  life.  When  he  was  only  a 
21-year-old,  a  district  captain,  he  formed 
a  political  club  in  the  Bronx.  Soon  he 
was  a  precinct  captain,  then  a  Demo- 
cratic county  committeeman.  When  he 
was  only  26  he  was  elected  an  alderman 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  1953  he  became  the  Democratic 
leader  of  the  Bronx. 

He  won  his  congressional  seat  in  1934 
and  remained  in  the  Bouse  of  Represent- 
atives until  1964.  His  long  service  in 
the  House  brought  him  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
He  was  credited  with  obtaining  for  New 
York  City  and  the  State  of  New  York  no 
less  than  255  projects  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Federal  buildings,  rivers  and  har- 
bor improvements,  liighways,  and  other 
useful  and  necessary  undertakings.  Yet 
in  his  roll  of  Public  Works  Committee 
chairman  he  never  discriminated  against 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

He  was  outspoken  in  a  way  that  la 
not  often  encoimtered  nowadays,  and 
once  laid  down  the  challenge : 

I'd  like  to  have  yon  point  out  one  Item 
that  Buckley  put  through  for  New  York 
that  could  be  called  Pork-Barrel  Legislation. 
I  think  we  might  bs  wall  spend  money  In  this 
country  as  give  It  to  countries  all  over  the 
world  that  turn  out  to  be  Ingrates. 

On  another  occasion,  when  asked  why 
he  raised  horses  he  replied  that  at  least 
when  he  took  good  care  of  them  they 
did  not  talk  back  to  him.  Outspoken- 
ness like  his  will  be  missed  in  a  day  when 
public  relations  have  become  a  matter  of 
casting  spells  and  creating  images. 

He  was  extremely  helpful  to  me  as  a 
fellow  member  of  the  New  York  congres- 
sional delegation.  I  feel  genuine  grief 
at  his  passing. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GILBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding. 

It  was  indeed  a  sad  announcement 
that  I  heard  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  make  this  morning.  Until  that 
time  I  was  unaware  of  the  loss  of  a  friend 
of  mine.  I  did  consider  him  a  friend. 
He  was  a  controversial  figure,  but  most 
men  who  render  great  service,  and  who 
take  strong  points  of  view  are  contro- 
versial figures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  a  tribute  in- 
deed to  the  man  himself,  when  one  con- 
siders that  he  served  for  30  years  in  tlie 
Congress  of  this  country — during  30 
years  of  very  turbulent  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Texas  have  had  the 
privilege  of  having  his  charming  daugh- 
ter and  family  reside  in  the  city  of 
Houston.  They  are  a  great  asset  to 
their  community. 

I  wish  to  join  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  our  other  colleagues  in  express- 
ing deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
the  great  late  Charles  Buckley. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  yield  to  our  dis- 
tinguished whip,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  with 
my  many  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
deep  regret  at  the  passing  of  our  late 
distinguished  former  Member  of  this 
body. 

Charlie  Buckley  was  a  straightforward 
man.  He  was  a  man  who  stood  by  those 
things  in  which  he  fervently  believed. 
He  was  a  man  whose  position  was  always 
well  known  on  every  issue.  He  always 
sought  to  uphold  the  dedication  which 
he  had  to  this  body,  to  his  country,  and 
to  his  party.  I  found  in  the  years  that 
I  served  here  with  him  that  he  was  in- 
variably on  the  side  of  progress.  In  his 
magnificent  work  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  he  was  the  architect  of 
such  programs  as  the  vast  Interstate 
Highway  System,  land  reclamation,  flood 
control,  navigation,  beach  erosion  pre- 
vention, hurricane  protection,  and 
countless  other  programs  of  inestimable 
value  to  all  of  the  people  of  our  country. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  indeed  lost 
one  of  its  great  leaders  and  our  country 
has  suffered  that  loss  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Boggs  and  I  extend 
to  his  devoted  family  our  sincere 
sympathy. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  tribute  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  paying  to  our 
distinguished  former  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Charles  Buckley. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  was  headed  for  many  years  by 
Charles  Buckley.  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  serving  with  him  on  that  committee 
and  observing  the  fine  qualities  of  lead- 
ership which  he  brought  to  that  position 
as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

He  was  a  keen  judge  of  men.  I  think 
his  Judgment  In  that  respect  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  fine  members  of  the  staff 
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of  that  dbmmlttee  who  were  brought  to 
the  service  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Charles  Buckley. 

As  chairman  he  played  a  major  role 
In  some  of  the  great  legislative  develop- 
ments of  this  century. 

Our  rivers  and  harbors,  our  highways, 
our  public  buildings  were  substantially 
improved  during  his  period  of  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works.  ^        . 

He  was  not  a  grandstander — he  was 
not  a  man  looking  for  headlines  In  con- 
nection with  different  pieces  of  leglsla- 
tton  which  were  handled  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  period  of 
his  chairmanship  of  the  great  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  He  was  a  man  who 
preferred  to  work  behind  the  scenes  ad- 
vancing legislation  which  was  soUd  and 
constructive  and  progressive. 

I  think  this  was  his  trademark  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  as  its  leader. 

He  was  an  effective  and  able  leader 
of  men— a  loyal  and  dependable  friend 
and  a  man  whose  word  was  his  bond. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  deepest  sympathy  is 
extended  to  his  beloved  wife  and  to  his 
family  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  our  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCohmackI. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
CharUe  Buckley  and  I  were  very  close  to 
each  other.  Our  friendship  was  very 
deep  and  intense— a  sincere  friendship 
and,  yes,  a  permanent  one. 

Charlie  Buckley  was  one  of  those  rare 
men  you  meet  in  the  Journey  of  life  who 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunities  in 
America  and  who  against  great  difficul- 
ties went  ahead  and  succeeded. 

He  was  a  man  with  an  understanding 
mind— a  man  with  an  Intense  love  of  his 
fellow  man.  He  was  a  man  who  always 
wanted  to  help  someone  else— a  man  who 
was  always  trying  to  do  something  good. 
He  was  a  man  of  rough  exterior— and 
some  people  misinterpreted  that— but  he 
was  a  man  who  was  warm  in  his  feelings 
toward  his  fellow  human  beings.  This 
was  partlculariy  evident  on  many  ces- 
sions where  the  sick,  the  afiUcted,  the 
poor,  and  the  underprivileged  wer^  In- 
volved. 

Charlie  Buckley  possessed  a  quality  of 
loyalty  that  Is  indeed  rare.  How  often 
is  that  quality  lacking  in  the  world  of 
today  as  we  encounter  evidences  of  lack 
of  loyalty  in  the  minds  of  some  people? 
Charlie  Buckley  was  loyal  to  his 
friends,  to  his  district,  to  his  party,  and 
to  our  country.  Loyalty  is  always  mod- 
ern It  was  only  in  the  minds  of  some 
who  do  not  appreciate  or  imderstand  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  loyalty  who 
thought  that  a  man  like  Chariie  Buck- 
ley was  old  fashioned.  Because  one  who 
is  loyal  to  his  friends  and  loyal  to  those 
things  that  he  believes  in  and  stands  for 
is  always  modern. 

Charlie  Buckley  served  for  30  years 
approximately  hi  this  great  legislative 
body.  He  was  always  present  on  impor- 
tant votes— and  we  had  many  tight 
votes— on  important  progressive  legisla- 
tion during  the  years  he  served.  On 
progressive  legislation  he  had  a  favor- 


able   100-percent   voting   record   going 
back  to  the  Roosevelt  days. 

Mr  Buckley  has  left  a  heritage  In  that 
respect  that  Mrs.  Buckley  and  her  loved 
ones  can  well  be  proud  of.  It  was  his 
sense  of  loyalty  to  the  thhigs  he  believed 
In  and  to  his  friends  that  endeared  him 
In  the  mhids  of  those  who  knew  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  loyalty. 

Charlie  Buckley  will  always  be  remem- 
bered not  only  for  the  other  wonderful 
traits  he  possessed  but  particularly  for 
that  strong  and  Intense  feeling  of  loy- 
alty of  which  he  was  possessed. 

Charlie  Buckley  was  also  a  man  of 
deep  faith.  He  Uved  by  the  spiritual 
truths  in  which  he  beUeved.  He  never 
did  so  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  at- 
tention, but  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  beUef 
in  the  spiritual  truths  that  actuated  his 
mind  and  his  life. 

So  we  are  talking  about  a  human  being 
who  took  the  Journey  of  Ufe  and  who  is 
now  dead.  He  had  his  friends  and  he 
had  his  enemies.  I  thhik  he  will  be  well 
remembered  for  the  friends  he  had  rath- 
er than  his  enemies.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  If  those  who  opposed  him 
bitterly  had  only  paused  for  a  moment 
and  thought  about  CharUe  Buckley  and 
what  he  stood  for,  they  would  have  felt 
entirely  different  toward  him. 

In  any  event,  Charlie  Buckley  was  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  his  coUeagues  in 
this  body.  I  admired  him  very  much  and 
entertained  for  him  a  strong  feeling  of 
friendship.  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Buckley  and 
her  loved  ones  my  deep  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  my  colleague  [Mr. 
BlatnikI. 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  It  was 
in  the  very  early  days  of  the  20  years  it 
has  been  my  privilege,  honor,  and  re- 
sponsibility to  serve  on  the  House  PubUc 
Works  Committee  I  got  to  know  Mr. 
Buckley,  and  later  came  to  know  him 
extremely  well. 

At  the  outset  I  felt  he  was  a  rather 
contradictory  person.  On  the  surface  he 
looked  gruff;  he  even  sounded  gruff.  His 
was  certainly  not  the  demeanor  that 
would  encourage  familiarity  on  the  part 
of  a  freshman,  a  relatively  junior  mem- 
ber of  that  committee.  But  it  did  not 
take  us  young  men  very  long  to  realize 
that  here  was  a  man  of  tremendous  un- 
derstanding, with  deep  insight  and  a 
warm  heart.  He  was  always  ready  to 
extend  a  helping  hand. 

Interestingly  enough  we  foimd  him  to 
be  a  shy  man.  a  fact  that  may  seem  hard 
to  believe  in  view  of  some  of  the  pub- 
licity that  focused  on  him  later  on. 

As  our  relationships  continued,  he  be- 
came chahrman  of  that  important  com- 
mittee We  fovmd  that  inevitably  his 
judgment  on  fundamental  issues  was  the 
right  one,  and  that  after  Ustenlng  to  his 
aids  and  lieutenants,  to  senior  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  leadership,  and 
consulting  with  the  President,  when  Mr. 
Buckley  gave  the  green  light  and  deter- 
mined a  course  of  action.  It  was  "All  sys- 
tems A-OK;  go  ahead." 
He  did,  of  course,  make  a  tremendous 


contribution  to  his  own  State,  and  Justi- 
fiably so,  because  he  came  from  one  of  the 
most  populous,  and  perh^M  wealthiest. 
States  of  the  Union.  Programs  he  spon- 
sored certainly  improved  New  York  Har- 
bor and  the  Hudson  River,  among  others. 
Nationwide  we  can  scarcely  point  to  a 
major  watershed  or  pubUc  works  area  in 
the  entire  United  States  where  we  wiU 
not  find  the  Imprint— and  a  large  prlntr— 
of  Chairman  Buckley,  because  It  was  his 
belief  that  any  imdertaking  that  helped 
any  part  of  the  country  In  any  way  at 
all— that  contributed,  by  proper  utiliza- 
tion, to  the  upgrading  of  the  public  re- 
sources and  fadUties  of  that  arear-oon- 
tributed  in  turn  across  the  board  to 
Ijhe  general  upgrading  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  ...^    «  _* 

For  example,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  support  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  at 
a  time  when  It  was  not  politically  ad- 
visable or  expedient  for  him  to  do  so, 
when  perhaps  on  a  parochial  or  regional 
basis  he  should  have  opposed  It.     He 
brought  to  reality,  under  a  Republican 
administration,  one  of  the  largest  water- 
way systems  of  the  world  on  the  seacoast 
of  the  United  States.    He  Initiated  the 
straightening  out  of  the  Mississippi  Del- 
ta in  the  South,  helping  those  hi  Mhi- 
nesota,  where  the  Mississippi  begins  and 
those  in  the  South  where  it  terminates, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
souri Bashi  areas  that  feed  the  Mis- 
sissippi.   He  helped  with  projects  for  the 
west  coast,  for  the  Southwest,  through- 
out the  New  England  area,  the  Great 
Lakes  area  which  I  have  mentioned,  the 
gulf    coast    in    Florida,    the    southeast 
coast.  Sea  Island,  Oa.— name  it,  and 
we  will  see  the  footprints  and  finger- 
prints of  a  man  who  knew  his  Job  and 
who  was  dedicated,  who  had  a  sense  of 
conviction  and  duty  and  who  did  his 
job  in  a  most  modest  and  phlegmatic  way. 
He  was  not  a  talker.    I  remember  the 
scarcely  two  or  three  speeches,  very  brief 
ones,  that  he  ever  made  in  the  well  of 
this    House.    Equally    seldom    did    he 
speak  in  the  committee.    But  he  was  a 
doer.  Thinking  back  to  the  many  confer- 
ences we  had  on  the  monumental  under- 
takings of  our  time,  I  can  recall  so  vividly 
his  leading  role  in  the  restoration  of  the 
entire  White  House,  the  extension  of  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol,  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  Great  Lakes  channels  and 
harbors,  river  improvements  and  fiood 
control    projects,    irrigation,    and    the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Mr  Buckley's  truly  great,  courageous, 
and  visionary  leadership  was  never  more 
effectively  demonstrated  than  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Niagara  Falls  power 
project.    At  a  time  when  a  majority  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  had 
honest  doubts  that  perhaps  this  was  only 
a  local  issue.  Mr.  Buckley  could  see  the 
"eed  for  a  public  facility  for  future  gen- 
eratlons  and  he  gave  it  his  full  go  ahead, 
a  full  green  light.    Though  it  was  twice 
defeated  in  committee  he  reopened  the 
issue  yet  a  third  time,  and  his  thought- 
ful and  considerate  but  firm  and  persist- 
ent manner  he  persuasively  advocated 
the  proposal  and  by  one  single  vote  it 
passed  that  committee.    Today  the  Ni- 
agara Falls  power  project  is  one  of  the 
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most  popular  and  widely  supported  pub- 
lic programs  in  the  United  States,  hold- 
ing tremendous  slgniflcance  not  only  for 
the  State  of  New  York  but  for  the  entire 
power-starved  New  England  area. 

He  was  dedicated  to  Long  Island,  and 
to  the  resolution  of  that  area's  problems, 
among  which  was  the  ocean's  merciless 
gnawing  away  of  the  beaches.  Out  of 
this  concern  came  his  leadership  in  ini- 
tiating beach  erosion  projects  as  part  of 
the  rivers  and  harbors  program.  These 
projects  are  now  universally  supported 
by  both  parties,  and  recognized  as  a  val- 
uable and  necessary  part  of  our  public 
works  facilities. 

When  we  came  to  consider  programs 
for  the  more  than  1,200  distressed  areas 
throughout  the  United  States,  this  so- 
called  big-city  man,  a  big  contractor,  a 
millionaire — although  one  would  never 
guess  it  by  looking  at  him — understood 
the  problems  and  responded  with  great 
feeling  and  determination,  leading  the 
fight  to  bring  hope  to  the  disadvantaged 
of  America.  He  realized  and  remem- 
bered what  it  meant  to  be  poor,  and  up 
to  the  very  closing  months  of  his  great 
tenure  In  Congress  he  was  concerned 
about  people  in  need,  no  matter  who  they 
were  or  from  where  they  came. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Buckley  shirk  when  he 
served  on  the  New  York  City  Council, 
back  in  earlier  years,  and  through  his 
great  skill  and  ability  became  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  that  bright  shining  star, 
the  then  Governor  of  New  York,  Roose- 
velt, who  later  became  our  beloved 
FUS...  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  truly  privileged,  and  frankly 
deeply  moved,  to  be  permitted  to  Join  the 
delegation  from  New  York,  our  Speaker, 
and  Mr.  Buckley's  many,  many  friends 
in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  American. 

To  his  widow,  to  his  dai^hter,  and  to 
his  family  I  extend  my  heartfelt  con- 
dolences. 

Mr.  OILBE31T.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  IMr.  Gilbert] 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time  so  that  I 
may  briefly  but  nonetheless  sincerely  ex- 
press my  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Buckley  and 
their  son  and  daughter  on  the  passing 
of  our  distinguished  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Buckley,  of 
New  York. 

Charley  Buckley  has  been  very  accu- 
rately described  here  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon  In  the  many  beautiful  eulo- 
gies. As  has  been  pointed  out  the  out- 
standing thing  about  Charley  Buckley 
was  that  he  was  a  man  whose  word  lit- 
erally was  his  bond.  Today,  it  is  sad  to 
note,  this  Is  a  tribute  not  held  by  so 
many  as  It  was  in  the  years  gone  by. 

Charley  Buckley  had  the  respect  of 
every  Member  of  this  House,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  great  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  he  carved  a  niche  for 
himself  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Insofar  as  many  and  highly  Im- 
portant public  works  and  public  Improve- 
ments are  concerned. 

When  he  passed  away  last  Sunday. 


New  York  City  lost  on*  of  her  great  men 
who  for  30  years  was  a  Member  of  this 
body.  And  for  those  30  years  he  was, 
to  many  of  us,  New  York  City  personi- 
fied— hard  and  cutting  when  need  be, 
warm  and  affectlon$te  If  given  the 
chance,  and  always  loyal.  We,  his 
friends,  will  sorely  mi$s  him  as  will  oiu" 
city.  State,  and  Nation. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  Mrs.  Buckley.  I 
well  remember  the  time.  In  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  room,  with  Mrs. 
Buckley  present,  there  was  unveiled  a 
beautiful  oil  painting  of  her  husband. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  and 
prayers  upon  the  passing  of  my  friend 
Charles  Buckley. 

Mr.  GTIiBERT.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague  from  the 
23d  Congressional  District  of  New  York, 
Charles  A.  Buckley,  a  man  who  could 
rightfully  and  truthf uOy  be  called  a  dia- 
mond in  the  rough. 

In  certain  political  circles  and  appear- 
ances, Charlie  probably  would  have  been 
considered  rough  and  tough,  but  he  also 
had  a  great  love  of  the  arts  and  was  a 
great  lover  of  nature  and  animals,  being 
one  of  the  foremost  breeders  of  trotting 
horses  in  the  country.  He  always  spoke 
lovingly  of  his  horses  and  his  farm.  His 
brilliance  was  also  shown  through  his 
great  foresight,  for  he  shall  long  be  re- 
membered as  the  man  who  first  saw 
greatness  in  our  beloved  President.  John 
F.  Kennedy,  being  one  of  the  prime  mov- 
ers of  President  Kennedy's  candidacy. 

There  are  living  memorials  to  Charlie 
Buckley's  foresight  in  the  great  pub- 
lic works  he  has  given  to  this  Nation 
during  his  chairmanship  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  New  York 
City  and  New  York  State,  as  well  as 
many  other  States  and  cities,  are  better 
places  in  which  to  live  because  of  the 
foresight  of  Charlie  BiKkley  in  giving  life 
to  new  roads,  new  waterways,  and  other 
public  works  projects. 

I  shall  long  remember  Charles  Buck- 
ley, and  I  think  history  will  also  remem- 
ber him.  Mrs.  Addabbo  and  I  extend  to 
his  wife  and  family  our  deepest  sorrow 
and  prayers  for  their  comfort  in  their 
and  the  Nation's  great  loss. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  late  Charles  A.  Buckley,  of  New 
York,  a  former  U.S.  Representative  who, 
as  we  all  know,  served  for  many  years  as 
chairman  of  our  House  Public  Works 
Committee. 

While  I  had  occasion  to  differ  with  him 
politically  and  on  many  Issues  of  the 
day,  Charles  Buckley  was  my  friend  and 
I  cherish  his  memory.  He  served  his 
Bronx  constituency  well.  He  was  a 
strong  personality,  a  man  of  conviction 
and  integrity.  The  political  history  of 
the  day  will  reserve  for  him  a  large  place, 
and  rightly  so. 

I  have  always  prized  individuality. 
Each  Member  of  the  House  Is  imlque  in 
his  own  way,  and  stamps  our  institution 
and  its  procedures  with  his  personal  style 
and  outlook.  Charles  Buckley  was  no 
exception. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  profound  sympa- 
thy to  the  family  of  our  late  colleague. 
Our  words,  of  course,  cannot  assuage 
their  sorrow,  nor  fill  the  void  he  leaves. 


I  value  Charles  Bucldey's  service  in  the 
House,  to  New  York,  and  the  Nation  at 
large. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  sad  hearts  that  we  learned  of  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Charles  Buckley. 

For  a  period  of  some  10  years,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  under  Mr. 
Buckley  while  he  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

He  was  consistently  fair  and  consider- 
ate of  his  colleagues  in  every  way,  help- 
ful to  me  and  to  others  who  worked  to- 
gether with  him  on  the  committee,  and 
uniformly  devoted  to  his  principles  of 
right  and  wrong. 

With  his  passing  from  the  American 
political  scene,  we  mark  now  an  almost 
complete  transformation  in  the  mores 
and  habits  of  American  politics. 

Charles  Buckley  was  of  the  old  school. 
The  Bronx  of  New  York  was  his  love, 
and  toward  it  he  felt  a  special  kind  of 
responsibility.  The  sidewalks  of  New 
York  produce  a  vastly  different  political 
environment  than  the  plains  of  Texas, 
and  in  the  days  when  Charles  Buckley 
first  began  as  a  practitioner  of  the  demo- 
cratic arts,  that  environment  was  much 
different  than  it  is  today. 

One  of  the  rich  and  rewarding  experi- 
ences of  serving  m  the  Congress  is  the 
knowledge  which  one  slowly  gains  of  the 
vast  panorama  of  the  American  scene 
which,  even  with  its  marked  and  vivid 
contrasts,  produces  an  amalgam,  an  alloy 
which  is  stronger  and  more  resilient 
than  any  of  the  metals  we  individually 
pour  into  the  caldron. 

Through  my  association  with  Charles 
Buckley,  I  have  been  enriched,  as  many 
others  from  my  general  enviromnental 
origins  have  been,  to  discover  that 
beneath  the  superficial  differences  in 
style  and  mode  of  practice,  there  pulsates 
a  sameness  in  love  of  country  and  devo- 
tion to  its  weal. 

Charles  Buckley  truly  loved  America. 
He  loved  his  State,  and  he  loved  the 
Bronx.  His  life,  like  a  thread  woven  mto 
a  fabric,  is  part  and  parcel  of  its  tradi- 
tion, inseparable  from  Its  history  and 
Integral  to  its  future. 

To  his  survivors,  we  would  express  as 
best  our  Inadequate  words  can  our  sor- 
row at  his  passing,  our  sympathy  for 
them  in  their  bereavement,  and  our 
gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  having 
known  and  worked  with  him  in  the  con- 
structive works  over  which  he  presided 
in  this  continuing  Job  of  building  the 
public  infrastructure  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
local  press  of  New  York  City  reports  an 
outpouring  of  grief,  affection,  and  ad- 
miration by  many  thousands  of  persons 
at  the  passing  of  our  former  colleague 
Charles  A.  Buckley,  of  the  Bronx.  Even 
there  surprise  is  evident  because  these 
many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  stand  in  line  to  pay  last  tribute 
to  a  fallen  leader,  but  more  so  to  an  en- 
gaging personality  and  a  genuine  bene- 
factor to  uncounted  niunbers  of  citizens. 

In  an  era  that  tends  to  suppress  indi- 
vidualism and  puts  a  premium  on  con- 
formity to  some  questionable  standards, 
Charles  A.  Buckley  reared  above  the  hor- 
izon in  public  life  for  57  years.  He  be- 
came a  public  figure,  simply  by  being  hlm- 
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self,  honest,  outspoken,  forthright,  and 
proudly  proclaiming  himself  a  politician. 
The  man  simply  refused  to  use  language 
to  cover  meaning.  Charley  Buckley  was 
a  man  who  did  things,  but  he  never  shied 
away  from  explaining  in  colorful,  force- 
ful words  why  he  did  them.  Such  a  phe- 
nomena in  our  day  was  bound  to  attract 
critics. 

It  is  not  known  now,  and  I  doubt  if  it 
ever  was  here  in  Washington  what  a 
power  for  good,  Charley  Buckley  was  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  a  politician  of 
the  old  school,  which  meant  that  the  two 
offices  he  maintained  In  his  Bronx  dis- 
trict, opened  their  doors  early  in  the  day 
and  remained  open  until  late  at  night, 
until  the  last  person  seeking  some  kind  of 
help  was  gone.  It  was  not  alone  those 
who  wanted  help  In  some  dealings  with 
governmental  bureaus,  but  the  poor,  the 
deprived,  and  the  bewildered  who  came 
for  counsel  and  often  some  ready  cash. 
The  best  his  critics  could  come  up  with 
is  that  it  paid  off  In  votes.  It  certainly 
did,  but  is  not  there  a  place  in  politics  for 
simple  gratitude?  Nobody  can  deny  that 
New  Yorkers  are  among  the  most  astute 
and  politically  aware  among  our  national 
electorate.  To  those  of  his  Bronx  dis- 
trict he  was  "Charley"  to  all  of  them  and 
they  returned  him  to  this  House  for  14 
terms.  Some  called  him  "The  Boss," 
in  his  completely  honest  fashion  he  ad- 
mitted he  was  and  he  was  admired  for 
his  candor. 

I  spent  many  years  as  a  coworker  with 
Charley  Buckley  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  served  under  him  as  its 
chairman.  From  his  private  life  and 
business  he  brought  to  this  Congress  a 
wealth  of  practical  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence which  carried  over  into  public  af- 
fairs. He  was  an  expert  in  construction 
of  all  types,  real  estate,  Insurance,  and 
transportation,  which  made  him  especi- 
ally qualified  for  membership  and  his 
later  chairmanship  of  our  committee. 
He  pioneered  in  effecting  great  public 
works  everywhere  and  these  are  monu- 
ments to  his  memory. 

But  he  has  a  greater  memorial  in  the 
affections  of  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
his  own  New  York  City,  who  really  knew 
the  man  and  loved  him.  It  may  sur- 
prise some  that  this  affection  Is  now  be- 
ing revealed  In  last  rites  for  a  great  and 
good  man,  but  not  us  here  who  discovered 
that  the  affection  we  gave  him  was  well 
placed. 

Mr.  MDLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  privilege  to  join  our  colleagues  In 
expressing  our  grief  upon  the  passing  of 
our  most  able  and  distinguished  former 
colleague,  Charles  A.  Buckley. 

I  was  happy  to  number  Charlie  as  one 
of  my  dear  and  longtime  friends.  He 
served  his  city,  State,  and  Nation  long 
and  well.  His  hallmark  was  loyalty — 
loyalty  to  God,  to  country,  to  family, 
and  friends— in  fact  to  all  mankind.  His 
word  was  his  bond.  He  was  never  a 
doubletalker.  If  he  did  not  agree  with 
you,  you  knew  it  very  quickly.  If  he 
pledged  you  his  support,  you  could  bank 
on  it.  His  loyalty  was  exceeded  only  by 
his  love  for  his  family. 

Charlie  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew 
him  but  most  of  all  by  his  loved  ones. 
I  join  our  colleagues  in  extending  to  his 
wife,  Marie,  and  to  his  children  and 
grandchildren  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 


May  his  memory  be  for  a  blessing 
forever. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  pro- 
found sorrow  at  the  loss  of  my  good 
friend,  Charley  Buckley,  with  whom 
many  of  us  were  privileged  to  serve  in 
this  House. 

I  knew  Charley  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  was  always  greatly  im- 
pressed by  one  of  his  most  outstanding 
virtues,  which  shone  like  a  beacon  in 
the  often  cynical  world  of  politics:  his 
word  was  his  bond. 

Although  he  achieved  a  large  measure 
of  success  in  the  business  world,  he 
worked  longest  and  hardest  in  mastering 
the  art  of  politics.  He  was  recognized 
as  a  professional  in  an  era  of  amateurs, 
and  attracted  a  large  and  loyal  group  of 
supporters  who  sent  him  to  represent 
his  constituency  in  Congress  for  30  years. 
HistoricaUy,  it  is  likely  that  he  wiU  long- 
est be  remembered  as  one  of  the  three 
or  four  men  most  responsible  for  the 
election  of  one  of  this  Nation's  greatest 
Presidents,  John  P.  Kennedy. 

We  have  lost  a  good  friend,  an  able 
legislator,  and  a  great  politician  of  the 
old  school.  An  age  passes  with  him.  I 
join  his  many,  many  friends  in  express- 
ing sentiments  of  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  who  had  the  honor 
of  serving  with  Charlie  Buckley,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  PubUc  Works 
Committee,  from  New  York,  in  paying 
our  deepest  respect  at  his  passing.  Char- 
lie Buckley  was  a  kind  and  gentle  man. 
Although  he  wielded  great  political 
power,  he  was  always  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  any  Member 
about  their  problems.  All  of  us  who 
knew  this  great  man  from  the  Bronx,  will 
indeed  miss  him,  and  I  want  to  join  my 
colleagues  In  expressing  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  In  honor- 
ing the  memory  of  a  departed  former 
Member  of  the  New  York  State  delega- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
While  I  served  but  one  Congress,  the 
88th,  In  the  company  of  Mr.  Buckley,  I 
always  have  been  aware  of  his  prominent 
role  in  politics  and  government.  He 
made  his  mark  not  only  by  dint  of  his  po- 
sition as  a  Congressman  and  political 
leader,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  countless 
public  works  projects  that  he  helped  to 
nurture  and  which  now  are  providing 
benefits  across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  Nation.  To  his  family,  I  extend  my 
sincere  sympathy  In  their  hour  of  loss. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  know  Charles  A.  Buckley,  of 
New  York,  from  the  first  day  I  became  a 
Member  of  this  body.  I  knew  him  as  a 
distinguished  colleague,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  as  a 
dear  and  close  personal  friend.  Charles 
A.  Buckley  was  an  unusual  man.  There 
was  no  pretense  about  Charlie  Buckley. 
One  always  knew  where  he  stood  with 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  his  word,  a  man 
who  got  things  done,  a  man  who  stood 
on  the  side  of  his  friends  and  worked 
vigorously  throughout  his  long  and  illus- 
trious political  career  for  what  he  be- 


lieved was  right.   For  many  years  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  worked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Charley  Buck- 
ley and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  serving 
with  him,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
created  one  of  the  greatest  records  of  ac- 
complishment in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.    The  long  list 
of  achievements  that  can  be  credited  to 
the  chairmanship  of  Charlie  Buckley,  the 
highways  that  were  built,  the  dams  con- 
structed, the  polluted  rivers  cleaned  up, 
the  public  buildings  erected,  the  economic 
aid  through  pubUc  works  given  to  our 
needy  citizens  throughout  the  country 
are  a  real  memorial  to  his  work  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress.    He  was  a  man 
whose  like  we  shall  not  see  again.    His 
accomplishments  are  many  but  I  think 
his  greatest  accomplishment  Is  the  fact 
that  on  this  day  through  all  sections  of 
this  great  country  from  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  the  streets  of  New  York  all  of 
us  who  Imew  him  mourn  most  sincerely 
and  deeply  one  we  could  call  a  true  friend 
and,  above  all,  a  man  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  word. 

May  I  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Fallon  and 
myself  and  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  of  the  Committee  «n  PubUc 
Works  who  knew  him.  extend  to  Mrs. 
Buckley  and  his  children  our  heartfelt 
sjnnpathy  on  his  passing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Members  of  Congress  were 
saddened  when  they  learned  of  the  death 
of  their  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Buckley,  of  New  York,  who 
served  his  State  and  the  Nation  ao  ably 
from  the  74th  Congress  through  the  88th 
Congress. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  Congress.  I 
was  helped  greatly  by  this  able  Repre- 
sentative because  my  first  committee  as- 
slgrunent  was  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Buckley.  Through  his  leadership 
and  his  gxiidance  I  learned  the  ins  and 
outs  of  committee  procedures,  at  the 
Federal  level. 

With  his  knowledge  of  operations  and 
techniques  In  construction  and  real  es- 
tate, Mr.  Buckley  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  Is  cred- 
ited with  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  In 
the  consideration  of  legislation  which 
guided  the  vast  programs  of  public  works. 
Including  private  housing,  which  were 
launched  under  the  New  Deal.  This  was 
possible  because  he  was  able  to  discuss 
with  builders  and  contractors  the  pend- 
ing projects  in  their  own  terms  and  lan- 
guage. No  problem  was  too  great  or  too 
small  for  him  to  be  concerned  with  and 
at  all  times  he  was  considerate  of  and 
helpful  to  the  members  of  his  committee 
and  his  colleagues. 

Congressman  Buckley  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  always 
took  a  great  Interest  in  the  problems  of 
California  and  especially  as  they  related 
to  flood  control  development  and  I  was 
proud  to  serve  with  him  at  a  time  when 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  recom- 
mended construction  of  the  New  Melones 
project  which  now  is  actually  being 
funded.  California  is  Indeed  deeply  In- 
debted to  Chairman  Buckley  for  the  en- 
lightened flood  control  program  which 
was  developed  and  authorized  imder  ills 
leadership. 
Chairman  Buckley's  Interest  and  ef- 
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forts,  of  course,  were  extended  to  all 
types  of  public  works  and  Included  one 
which  Is  of  tremendous  value  to  Califor- 
nia's national  forest  areas.  This  relates 
to  the  roads  and  trails  program. 
Through  the  leadership  and  encourage- 
ment of  Chainnan  Buckley  we  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  were  successful 
in  correcting  a  very  serious  deficiency  in 
this  area  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  say 
that  this  legislation  was  accepted  and 
the  road  and  trail  development  has 
broadened  into  a  major  program  which 
Is  returning  substantial  dividends  to  the 
Nation. 

The  Nation  and  the  State  of  New  York 
have  suffered  a  great  loss,  as  have  all 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
He  may  have  left  us  but  his  memory  will 
linger  on  In  the  many  fine  programs 
which  he  sponsored  and  worked  for  dur- 
ing his  long  years  of  service.  These  are 
living  memorials  to  a  great  man. 

To  the  family  of  this  dedicated  servtmt 
of  the  people.  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
soon  after  my  coming  to  the  Congress  my 
acquaintance  with  the  Honorable 
Charles  A,  Buckley  commenced  and  It 
ripened  Into  a  close  and  treasured  friend- 
ship. I  have  missed  our  frequent  chats 
together  since  his  retirement  from  the 
House  and  now  that  he  has  gone  and 
those  times  of  warm  companionship  have 
passed  forever  mine  Is  a  poignant  reali- 
zation of  the  void. 

Charlie  Buckley  and  the  late  beloved 
Tom  O'Brien  of  Chicago  were  of  the  same 
mold.  Neither  ever  broke  his  word  or 
forgave  when  another  had  broken  his 
word  to  him.  Loyalty  was  the  creed  of 
Charlie  Buckley  as  it  was  the  creed  of 
Tom  O'Brien  as  well  as  of  other  leaders 
Of  a  colorful  political  era.  now  closing, 
during  which  America  marched  forward. 
Loyalty  to  party  and  loyalty  to  friend, 
such  as  Charlie  Buckley  and  Tom 
O'Brien  and  their  kind  practiced,  surely 
are  not  the  least  of  the  virtues  in  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

To  the  loved  ones  of  Charlie  Buckley 
go  my  deep  sympathy. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues from  New  York  and  I  mourn  the 
loss  of  the  late  and  beloved  Charles  A. 
Buckley,  who  for  30  years  served  In  this 
House  as  a  Representative  from  New 
York's  23d  District.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction representing  not  only  his  con- 
stituents most  ably  but  guided  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  as  Its  chairman. 

One  of  his  longtime  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. Mr.  John  Hagan,  has  written  a 
very  fine  letter  about  the  Honorable 
Charles  Buckley,  and  I  wish  to  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues by  having  it  inserted  In  the 
Rbcord. 

Haoam  Pats  TUsun  to  Cbablss  Bvcklxt 
Hon.  Lestkr  L.  Wolvt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Okab  Congikssican  Wout:  I  know  that 
you,  just  as  I.  received  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  of  a  longtime  friend  and  associate,  the 
Honorable  Charles  Buckley,  who  for  30  years 
represented  the  good  people  of  New  York's 
23d  District. 

Through  his  efforts  our  harbors,  our  water- 
ways, pturks  and  beaches,  have  been  improved; 
we  have  the  St.  lAwrence  Seaway,  the  Niagara 


power  project,  and  Hudson  River  Improve- 
ments, the  Major  Deegan  Expressway  and 
New  England  Thruway.  He  worked  hard  for 
these  and  many,  many  more  projects  which 
benefited  not  only  the  citizens  of  New  York 
but  all  Americans. 

Charley  was  a  truly  loyal  and  dedicated 
American.   His  loss  la  mourned,  and  his  fam- 
ily has  my  deepest  sympathy. 
Sincerely, 

JOBN  O.  HAOAK. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  read  with  great  sadness  of  the  passing 
of  our  distinguished  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Buckley. 

It  was  my  distinct  personal  privilege 
to  be  able  to  serve  with  Congressman 
Buckley  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  several  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works  for  12  years,  Charles  A. 
Buckley  earned  the  gratitude  and  respect 
of  all  the  people  of  this  Nation  by  his 
sincere  and  devoted  interest  in  the  build- 
ing and  development  of  all  sections  of 
the  country.  ^ 

He   very   ably   represented    a   district 

from  New  York  City,  but  his  outlook  and 
his  energies  were  directed  toward  a  bet- 
ter and  stronger  United  States. 

Through  his  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  an  impressive  array  of  vital  Gov- 
ernment activities. 

He  was  sincerely  Interested  In  and 
worked  to  promote  improvement  of  the 
Nation's  rivers  and  harbors  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  people. 

He  took  a  special  Interest  in  flood  con- 
trol projects  which  protect  the  life  and 
property  of  people  In  our  vast  river 
basins.  These  projects  also  provided  hy- 
droelectric power  and  recreation  bene- 
fits throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  Buckley  showed  great  concern  for 
the  multlbillion-dollar  Federal  highway 
program  and  through  his  leadership  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  authorized 
the  41,000-mile  Interstate  System — the 
greatest  single  public  works  program  in 
the  history  of  the  world — which  will  link 
all  our  major  cities  when  completed. 
This  program  provided  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  our  economy  at  a  time  of  need 
and  has  provided  jobs  for  untold  num- 
bers of  men  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  also  revitalized  the  vast  au- 
tomobile Industry  and  its  companion  in- 
dustries such  as  steel,  concrete,  asphalt, 
and  rubber. 

Charles  Buckley  showed  a  special  in- 
terest in  my  section  of  the  country — a 
thousand  miles  from  his  home  in  New 
York.  He  was  forceful  In  his  leadership 
for  the  development  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  which  has  continued  to 
bring  prosperity  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
and  has  been  essential  in  providing 
electric  power  for  our  great  space  cen- 
ter at  Redstone  Arsenal  In  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  as  well  as  for  new  and  developing 
industries  from  one  end  of  the  valley  to 
the  other. 

His  concern  and  leadership  was  also 
responsible  for  developing  a  program  to 
prevent  beach  erosion  and  create  thou- 
sands of  new  beaches  along  our  Nation's 
coastline. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  vital  work 
of  Charles  A.  Buckley  for  the  develop - 
laent  of  his  country  would  require  pages. 
He  exhibited  foresight  and  determina- 
tion in  presenting  innumerable  worth- 


while improvements  throughout  the 
country. 

For  this,  Americans  in  aU  States  owe 
Mr.  Buckley  a  large  debt  of  gratitude 

We  will  continue  to  benefit  from  his 
leadership  and  direction  for  years  to 
come. 

It  was  a  great  personal  privilege  for 
me  to  be  able  to  know  Charles  A.  Buckley 
and  to  serve  with  him  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  his 
family  in  this  time  of  their  great  loss. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 


Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life  and  service  of  the  Honorable  Charles 
A.  Buckley. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Matsunaga)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  RESPONSIBLE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
INCREASE    PROPOSAL 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WmNALL]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  v/&s  no  objection. 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  designed  to  pro- 
mote a  positive,  responsible  approach  to 
the  Immediate  needs  of  our  elderly  citi- 
zens through  an  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity payments  by  8  percent,  and  provi- 
sion for  an  automatic  increase  in  the  fu- 
ture in  relation  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

This  is  not  the  first  evidence  of  con- 
cern over  the  impact  of  infiatlon  upon 
elderly  citizens,  either  by  myself  or  by 
other  Republicans.  Last  year,  together 
with  more  than  60  Republican  House 
Members,  I  introduced  a  bill  which  v.  ould 
have  provided  for  automatic  increases  in 
social  security  benefits  In  accordance 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living.  A  3-per- 
cent increase  in  the  price  index,  reviewed 
quarterly,  would  automatically  raise  so- 
cial security  benefits.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  had  this  bill  been  enacted 
last  year,  these  increases  would  have  al- 
ready been  triggered  into  action.  Since 
passage  of  the  last  social  security  In- 
crease in  1965,  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex has  shot  up  by  5.3  percent.  Yet  the 
administration  prevented  action  on  my 
bill,  and  on  other  Republican  efforts  last 
fall  to  provide  additional  social  security 
benefits. 

Instead,  the  President  contented  him- 
self with  making  a  suggestion  last  Oc- 
tober of  a  10-percent  Increase  that  would 
not  go  into  effect  until  1968.  Under  the 
pressure  of  a  concerned  Republican  mi- 
nority in  Congress,  the  President  has  now 
upped  the  figure  to  20  percent  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message;  a  figure  re- 
peated in  his  message  on  older  Ameri- 
cans yesterday.  To  finance  tills  pro- 
posal, which  he  suggests  should  go  into 
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effect  on  July  1  of  this  year,  he  asks  for 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  annual 
earnings  used  as  a  base  for  the  tax  up 
to  $10,800  in  1974  and  an  increase  in  the 
scheduled  tax  rate  itself.  Neither  the 
Income  base  nor  the  higher  rate,  how- 
ever, will  go  into  effect  before  1968  or 

1969. 

Social  security  taxes  already  are 
scheduled  to  go  up  this  year  by  11.3  per- 
cent. It  is  my  understanding  that  pre- 
liminary estimates  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  staff  indicate  a 
tax  rare  of  more  than  14  percent  and  an 
increase  in  the  tax  base  to  $9,000  or  more 
immediately,  to  finance  the  President's 
proposal.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
President's  approach.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  a  former  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
President  Kennedy,  testified  during  the 
88th  Congress  and  seriously  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  increasing  social  security 
taxes  over  the  10-percent  level. 

The  need  of  our  elderly  Is  immediate. 
Nevertheless,  this  does  not  excuse  Con- 
gress or  the  administration  from  taking 
a  reasoned  and  deliberate  look  at  the  fi- 
nancing necessary  for  the  President's 
proposal.  Based  on  Information  pre- 
viously furnished  by  the  chief  actuary  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  It  is 
possible  to  have  an  Immediate  8-percent 
increase  in  benefits  without  any  need  for 
increased  taxes. 

My  proposal,  therefore,   has  several 
advantages.    Its  enactment  need  not  be 
delayed  pending  a  study  of  the  financing 
of  it!  since  no  new  taxes  would  be  needed. 
The  automatic  increase  provision  would 
protect  the  elderly  against  future  infla- 
tionary excesses,  a  problem  the  President 
has   repeatedly   ignored.     At    the   same 
time,  Its  enactment  would  provide  Con- 
gress with  the  time  to  give  measured  con- 
sideration to  the  President's  proposal  and 
the   means    to    finance    it.     We    have 
reached  a  point  in  the  history  of  the 
social  security  system  where  calm  delib- 
eration, not  politically  expedient  action, 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  soundness  of 
the  system,  meet  the  needs  of  our  elderly 
citizens,  and  avoid  vmdue  impact  on  the 
tax  levels  of  our  younger  citizens  who 
are  payhig  the  bill. 

Similar  legislation  has  already  been 
introduced  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, my  Republican  colleague  from 
Wisconsin,  Representative  John  Byrnes, 
who  is  an  acknowledged  expert  in  this 
field.  The  provision  on  cost-of-living  In- 
creases is  patterned  after  similar  pro- 
visions already  contained  In  the  civil 
service  and  military  retirement  laws. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  practicality. 
I  hope  that  such  legislation  will  be  the 
first  order  of  business  for  the  committee 
this  year. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reauest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD. '  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  improving  the  structure 
and  procedures  of  the  Congress,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
52,  which  would  extend  the  life  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress. 

Congressional  reform  is  needed.  Mod- 
ernization has  come  to  nearly  every  place 
in  our  society  except  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. The  volume  of  legislation  has 
greatly  Increased  in  recent  years;  the 
number  of  constituents  each  of  us  serves 
is  growing  rapidly;  and  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy over  which  we  must  exercise 
legislative  oversight  and  review  is  ex- 
panding even  more  rapidly.  Only  by  the 
temporary  continuation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress will  we  be  able  to  achieve  passage 
of  the  needed  reforms  which  developed 
from  the  joint  committee's  work  during 
the  89th  Congress. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  CURTisl  In  urging  prompt  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution. 


CONSCRIPTION   AND  COMMITMENT 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
existing  Selective  Service  System  is  de- 
fective in  many  respects.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  and  I 
have  sponsored  a  proposal  to  create  a 
joint  committee  to  consider  all  methods 
of  meeting  VS.  military  manpower  re- 
quirements. I  believe  that  the  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  a  voluntary  system  by 
the  proposed  joint  committee  may  prove 
fruitful,  and  could  result  In  major 
changes  in  the  present  Selective  Service 

System.  ,       .. 

The  following  article  concerning  the 
draft,  which  was  authored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri,  dis- 
cusses this  Important  question: 

Conscription  and  CoMMrrMENT 
(Article  by  Representative  Thomas  B.  Cobtis) 

The  American  MlUtary  Establishment  1b 
blessed  with  a  vast  array  of  the  most  sophis- 
ticated weapons  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  yet  It  perslsta  In  processing  its  most 
important  weapon— manpower— through  a 
system  that  has  proved  itself  Inefficient,  m- 
equltable  and  undemocratic. 

The  draft,  with  its  4061  local  and  autono- 
mous draft  boards  and  Its  antiquated  ma- 
chmery.  la  an  anachronism  in  the  Cold  War 
era,  a  relic  of  an  earlier  time  when  vast  quan- 
tities of  raw  manpower  were  thrown  onto  the 
battlefields  of  Evirope  and  Asia  to  overcome 
by  their  very  numbers  the  killing  power  of 
cannon,  machme  gun  and  tank.  In  the  age 
of  the  sklUed  technician,  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  stlU  rely  on  the  Selective 
Service  System,  a  World  War  Two  expedient, 
to  supply  them  with  bewildered,  untrained, 
often  poorly  educated  youth.  Immune  to 
technological  change  and  changing  popuU- 
Uon  structure,  the  draft  has  become  the 
weakest  link  In  our  national  security  system 
and  an  imnecessary  burden  on  our  society. 
It  Is  within  our  means  to  eliminate  compul- 


sory military  aervlce;  that  we  have  not  done 
so.  or  begun  to  do  so.  Is  an  announcement  of 
our  failure  to  adapt  to  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  modem  society. 

Criticism  of  the  draft,  from  parenU,  stu- 
dents, educator*,  civil  rights  workers,  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  Congreaamen,  baa 
reached  crisis  proportions  In  recent  months; 
but  the  symptoms  of  obaoleecence  appeared 
long  ago.    The  population  explosion,  which 
has  aOected  every  facet  of  our  society,  has 
taken  Its  toll  on  the  Selective  Service  System 
as  well.    The  number  of  draft-eligible  yoimg 
men  has  grown  from  about  20,000.000  In  1961. 
when  the  present  system  went  Into  effect,  to 
39,000,000  today,  an  increase  of  96  percent. 
As  a  result,  the  proportion  of  men  who  are 
actuaUy  called  upon  to  serve  has  decUned 
sharply— from  70  percent  in  1968  to  46  per- 
cent   today.     Assuming    nonnal    peacetime 
mmtary  strengths.  It  wUl  drop  to  about  34 
percent  by  1974.    Thus,  many  more  men  are 
allowed   to   escape   from   service   altogether, 
and  those  compelled  to  serve  feel  they  are 
being  screwed  by  an  uncaring,  Invlaible  and 
often  xmapproachable  bureaucracy  that  calls 
Itself   'selective*  but  visually  Isn't. 

The  two  major  sourcee  of  the  inequities 
that   plague    the   draft   are   thU   faUtire   to 
realize  the  effect  of  the  manpower  boom  and 
the   almost   totel    autonrany   of   the   local 
boards    Manpower  procurement  U  a  national 
problem:  the  supply  of  skUled  manpower  la 
limited  and  must  t)e  carefuUy  aUocated  be- 
tween the  mmtary  and  our  booming  clvUlan 
economy.    Yet  local  boards,  usuaUy  manned 
by    "patriotic"    retired    veterans,    see    the 
problem  only  from  the  narrow  perspective 
of  their  often  Idealized  mlUtary  experience 
and    their    often    capricious    asBeasment    of 
national  needs  and  priorities.    The  national 
Selective  Service  headquarters  has  attempted 
to  promulgate  some  vaguely  defUied  stand- 
ards  for   classification   and   deferment,   but 
these  standards  are  merely  advisory,  and  the 
local  boards  can  ignore  them,  modify  them 
or  interpret  them  as  they  see  fit. 

As  a  result,  defcrmenta  are  not  granted  on 
the  basis  of  equity  but  on  the  degree  of  pres- 
sure placed  on  the  boards  by  Defense  Depart- 
ment demands  for  manpower.  When  draft 
calls  were  low,  as  they  were  before  the  current 
buUd-up  for  the  war  In  Vietnam,  deferments 
were  easy  to  come  by.  A  man  taking  one 
night  course  was  given  a  "student  defer- 
ment": married  men  were  deferred  across  the 
board  by  Presidential  order;  and  "occupa- 
tional" deferment*  were  UberaUy  banded  out 
to  anyone  who  could  claim  even  a  faint  rela- 
tionship with  the  national  security  program. 
Today,  with  calls  nearly  at  the  Korean  War 
level — 46,200  for  last  October^-stondarda  for 
deferment  have  been  reduced  unttl  the 
squeeze  has  been  felt  by  the  student,  the 
father  and  the  lesa-educated,  who  were  pre- 
viously placed  low  on  the  priority  list.  Many 
who  thought  they  were  free  from  the  draft* 
reach  now  find  their  Uv^  disrupted. 

Loosely  drawn  standards  and  local  au- 
tonomy produce  widely  varying  Interpreta- 
tions of  Selective  Service  regulations.  Ons 
worker  at  a  8t.  Louis  defense  plant  U 
drafted,  whUe  his  working  partner,  regis- 
tered with  a  New  Jersey  board,  receives  an 
occupational  deferment.  A  farmer,  whose 
father  Is  totally  bUnd  and  whose  mother 
supports  a  family  of  five  on  WSO  a  month. 
Is  drafted— while  a  HoUywood  actor  receives 
a  "hardship"  deferment  on  hU  $200,000 
annual  income.    The  cases  are  legion. 

In  addition,  where  one  Uves  Is  often  more 
Important  than  what  one  does,  because  draft 
calls  are  distributed  among  the  states  on  the 
basis  of  the  nimiber  of  men  actually  classi- 
fied 1-A,  not  on  the  nimiber  of  potential 
draftees.  Thus,  Michigan,  wltU  4.2  percent 
of  the  nation's  draft-eligible  men.  was  caUed 
upon  to  supply  17,006  draftees  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1966.  while  Texas,  with  6.4 
percent  of  the  potentUl  draftees,  was  tapped 
for  only  14,990  men.  according  to  flgtires  ob- 
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tained  by  ICetaigan  Senator  Robert  OrUBn. 
ObTloualy,  IClchlgan  draft  boards  are  more 
oonaelentloua  In  daaslfytng  reglBtrants,  and 
Its  young  men  are  tbiu  unwillingly  more 
"patriotic"  than  their  Texas  colleaguee. 

Many  of  the  problems  created  by  local 
autonomy  ooxild  be  alleviated  by  automat- 
ing Selective  Service  procedures  and  cen- 
tralizing ttae  selection  process:  but  tiewls  B. 
Hershey,  the  glib,  folksy  retired  Army  gen- 
eral wbo  baa  headed  Selective  Service  since 
the  1930s,  refuses  to  triut  the  ccHnputer. 
Be  was  willing  to  put  up  wltb  the  mistakes 
of  the  local  board,  be  told  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  last  June.  Despite  the 
disparity  in  draft-board  criteria  and  the 
paper  log  Jams  that  kept  522,472  men  out  of 
641,968  in  the  1-A  pool  unavailable  in  Janu- 
ary 1966,  because  their  records  were  not 
processed.  General  Hershey  insists  that 
computers  have  no  "compassion."  For  the 
married  man  or  graduate  student  who  was 
forced  into  uniform  because  his  draft  board 
had  too  many  men  In  this  "paper  mill,"  Her- 
Bhey's  words  have  an  Ironic  ring. 

An  oft-heard  charge  that  the  draft  ~ls 
racially  and  economically  discriminating 
comes  from  the  Negroes  and  the  poverty- 
stricken,  who  see  the  wealthy  (and  usually 
white)  and  college-educated  deferred  while 
the  poor  are  drafted.  This  argument,  how- 
ever, is  not  entirely  supported  by  the  facts, 
which  show  that  66  percent  of  the  men  who 
have  attended  college  eventually  see  service, 
while  only  46  percent  of  nonoollege  men 
serve  (Selective  Service  statistics,  June  1966) . 
Noncollege  men  have  a  far  higher  rejection 
rate  for  mental  and  physical  reasons  than 
college  men  and  thus  are  more  likely  to  be 
exempted  from  the  draft  altogether. 

The  charge  that  Negroes  are  drafted  at  a 
higher  rate  than  whites  is  also  unsubstan- 
tiated. While  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  higher 
proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  Army — 14  per- 
cent as  opposed  to  a  Negro  population  of 
11.7  percent  nationally — this  is  due  to  the 
higher  enlistment  rates  among  Negroes,  who 
see  more  job  and  educational  opp>ortunitle8 
In  the  military  than  they  can  find  in  civilian 
life.  The  re-enllstment  rate  for  Negroes  in 
the  Army  Is  493  percent,  compared  with  an 
18.6  percent  rate  for  whites.  Advocates  of 
the  raelal-dlscrlmlnatlon  argument  point  to 
Selective  Service  statistics  that  show  that 
13.4  percent  of  inductees  in  May  1066  were 
nonwhite — a  higher  percentage  than  their 
proportion  in  the  national  population — to 
document  their  charges.  But  the  statistics 
fluctuate:  in  June  1966,  the  nonwhite  induc- 
tion rate  was  down  to  10.4  percent. 

Iiast  June,  Representative  William  F.  Ryan 
told  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  there  were  no  Negroes  on  any  draft 
boards  in  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
and  revealed  that  one  member  of  a  New 
Orleans  draft  board  was  "the  head  of  the 
local  Ku  Klux  Klan."  Despite  this  indica- 
tion of  possible  discriminatory  draft  selec- 
tion in  the  South,  Ryan  could  not  cite  any 
figures  that  would  show  that  Negroes  were 
being  drafted  at  a  higher  rate  in  the  South 
than  they  were  elsewhere. 

However,  draft  standards,  common  to  most 
local  boards,  that  set  a  minimum  of  15  hours 
of  classroom  study  for  the  3-S  student  defer- 
ment do  discriminate  against  the  young  man 
who  is  forced  to  work  his  way  through  school. 
The  part-time  student,  supporting  a  family 
and  going  to  school  at  night,  is  not  deferred; 
therefore,  money  does  have  its  advantages 
In  dealing  with  the  Selective  Service's  col- 
lege deferments.  Also,  the  much-mallgned 
College  Quallflcation  Test,  a  six-hour  "com- 
prehensive" examination  given  to  over 
1,000,000  college  itudents  last  spring  as  a 
"guide"  to  local  boards  in  granting  3-S 
deferments,  is  slanted  toward  the  sdentUlc- 
minded  student.  General  Hershey  admits 
that  science  and  mathematics  students  would 
have  an  advantage  on  the  teats  because  quea- 
tlona  in  tbew  fields  "are  easier  to  grade." 


Combined  with  a  rank-ln-class  standard, 
which  gives  the  student  at  a  poorer-quaUty 
school  an  advantage  over  his  intellectual 
equal — or  superior — at  ona  of  the  more  pres- 
tigious schools,  the  College  Classification 
Test  must  be  rated  a  faree.  a  farce  that  Is 
denounced  by  almost  all  of  our  nation's 
distinguished  educators,  including  Tale's 
Kingpnan  Brewster  and  Princeton's  Robert 
Goheen.  Brewster  said  the  result  of  this 
deferment  system  had  been  "to  encourage 
a  cynical  avoidance  of  service,  a  corruption 
of  the  ft<TinH  of  education  and  a  tarnishing  of 
the  national  spirit." 

A  group  of  142  Midwestern  university  pro- 
fessoia  began  a  campaign  last  April  "to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  the  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  as  instruments  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,"  and  student  sit-ins  at  Oberlln, 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  City  College 
of  New  York,  among  other  places  have  dram- 
atized the  dissatisfaction  of  both  students 
and  faculty  with  the  coll«ge-deferment  sys- 
tem. 

The  social  costs  of  the  draft  Include  far 
more  than  an  Inequitable  distribution  of  the 
military  obligation  among  our  nation's  youth. 
Professor  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth  stated 
these  social  costs  succinotly  when  he  said, 
"The  draft  survives  prlnolpally  as  a  device 
by  which  we  use  computeion  to  get  yoimg 
men  to  serve  at  less  than  the  market  rate  of 
pay.  We  shift  the  cost  of  military  service 
from  the  well-to-do  taxpayer,  who  benefits 
by  lower  taxes,  to  the  laipecunlous  young 
draftee.  This  Is  a  highly  regressive  arrange- 
ment that  we  would  not  tolerate  in  any  other 
area.  Presumably,  freedom  of  choice  here 
as  elsewhere  would  be  worth  paying  for." 

The  draft  has  served  ae  a  crutch  for  the 
military  services,  a  means  of  avoiding  the 
develc^ment  of  sounder  personnel  policies. 
As  Professor  Galbraith  states,  the  young 
draftee  Is  forced  to  suffer  relative  poverty  in 
order  that  the  Army  can  procure  cheap  labor. 
Yet  our  modern  Army  requires  specialists 
and  technicians,  not  autocnatons  with  rifles; 
so  the  military  services  must  then  waste  mil- 
lions of  dollars  training  these  draftees  in 
skills  they  will  never  use  in  later  life  and 
skills  they  will  forget  onct  their  tour  of  duty 
Is  over. 

Military  pay  In  the  lover  grades  is  lower 
In  the  United  States  than  in  any  of  the  other 
NATO  powers,  Including  those,  such  as  France 
and  West  Germany,  that  have  compulsory 
service.  According  to  Bruce  Chapman,  whose 
book  The  Wrong  Man  in  Vniform  documents 
the  case  against  the  draft,  an  Army  private's 
pay  is  "less  than  that  of  a  peasant  on  a  col- 
lective farm  in  Communist  Rumania."  A 
private  E-1  in  the  United  States  makes  ap- 
proximately $90  a  month" — hardly  enough  to 
support  himself,  much  loss  a  wife  and  fam- 
ily, even  considering  allowances.  With  an 
increasingly  lower  average  age  for  marriage 
In  this  country,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  married  draftees  a»e  forced  to  depend 
on  relief  payments  to  Support  themselves. 
For  example,  In  1964,  the  Air  Force  alone 
found  over  6000  cases  of  men  who  are  re- 
ceiving relief  support.  Such  economic  facte 
hardly  encourage  voluntoerlng  and  certainly 
discourage  re-enllstment. 

Department  of  Defense  figures  reveal  that 
only  about  8  percent  of  draftees  stay  in  the 
service  and  only  26  percent  of  first-term  vol- 
unteers re-enllst.  In  1964,  the  re-enllstment 
rate  for  Inductees  was  down  to  2.8  percent, 
and  it  has  never  been  ^-eater  than  20  per- 
cent. Thus,  approximately  80-95  percent  of 
all  the  manpower  obtained  by  the  draft  is 
temporary — and  the  skills  of  these  men, 
which  took  about  (6000  per  draftee  to  de- 
velop, are  wasted  in  the  process.  The  cost, 
in  wasted  training  and  loet  sklUs  alone,  is 
approximately  $2.4  bilUon  a  year — for  the 
privilege  of  depending  on  compulsion  to  se- 
c\ire  manpower.  This  ooet  must  be  borne 
by  Professor  Oalbralth's  "well-to-do  tax- 
payer"; it  la  the  penalty  we  pay  for  our  ineffi- 
cient manpower-proctirflment  system. 


In  addition,  the  draft  ignores  the  basic 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  tech- 
nology of  war  during  the  past  two  decades. 
Back  in  1057,  a  report  prepared  by  a  "blue- 
ribbon"  commission,  headed  by  Ralph 
Cordlner,  former  president  of  General  Klec- 
trlc,  observed  that  "It  is  foolish  for  the 
Armed  Services  to  obtain  highly  advanced 
weapons  systems  and  not  have  men  of  suffl- 
cient  competence  to  understand,  operate 
and  maintain  such  equipment.  .  .  .  The 
solution  here,  of  course,  is  not  to  draft  more 
men  to  stand  and  look  helplessly  at  the 
machinery.  The  solution  Is  to  give  the  men 
already  in  the  Armed  Forces  the  incentives 
required  to  make  them  want  to  stay  in  the 
Service  long  enough  and  try  hard  enough  to 
take  these  higher  responsibilities,  gain  the 
skill  and  experience  levels  we  need  and  then 
remain  to  give  the  Services  the  full  benefit 
of  their  skills." 

But  it  is  precisely  these  skilled  personnel 
who  leave  the  military  services  for  higher- 
paying,  more  satisfying  jobs  in  civilian  life. 
The  Cordlner  Report  showed  an  inverse  re- 
lationship between  degree  (and  coat)  of 
skills  obtained  and  re-enllatment.  "Re- 
duced to  Its  simplest  terms,"  the  Report 
stated,  "the  personnel  problem  appears  to 
be  a  matter  of  quality  as  opposed  to  quan- 
tity." By  relying  on  the  draft,  we  have 
sacrificed  quality  for  manpower  and  reduced 
the  effectiveness  of  our  military  establish- 
ment. 

This  sacrifice  becomes  more  obviouo  when 
we  consider  the  misuse  of  skills  and  talents 
that  permeates  the  current  military,  person- 
nel policies.  On  August  30,  1982,  Senator 
William  Proxmire  read  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  study  prepared  by  a  former 
Army  engineer  that  showed  that  "the  ef- 
fective utilized  time  of  the  enlisted  sclentlata 
or  engineer  spent  on  work  conunensurate 
with  his  qualifications  is  ten  percent."  This 
waste  of  scientific  talent  was  confirmed  by 
the  Army's  Adjutant  General's  OfBce.  and 
illustrates  the  inability  of  the  military  serv- 
ices to  use  dvlUan-tralned  skills  in  a  system 
where  80-90  percent  of  college-trained  men 
remain  In  service  for  only  the  mlninaum  two 
to  three  years. 

In  addition,  the  military  has  a  unique  tal- 
ent for  trying  to  fit  square  pegs  into  round 
holes.  A  General  Accounting  Office  study, 
noted  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  in  1964,  re- 
vealed that  at  least  35,000  soldiers  were  em- 
ployed in  the  wrong  jobs,  wasting  some 
$48,000,000.  Helicopter  pilots  were  serving 
as  dog  handlers,  and  airplane  mechanics  as 
military  policemen.  The  GAO  described  the 
Army's  handling  of  men  as  a  "personnel  sys- 
tem that  generates  mlsasslgnments." 

This  talent  drain  can  be  more  clearly  seen 
if  it  is  compared  with  the  personnel  policies 
of  the  Navy  Seabees  during  World  War  Two. 
In  the  Seabees,  It  was  the  practice  to  take 
trained  bulldozer  operators,  engineers  and 
other  skilled  personnel  and  place  them  imme- 
diately in  jobs  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
This  resulted  In  large  savings  In  training 
time  and  coste — and  encovu'aged  enlistments, 
because  the  enlistee  was  guaranteed  the  op- 
portunity to  make  use  of  his  previous  skills 
In  a  job  he  wished  to  perform.  Unfortu- 
nately, even  the  Seabees  have  dropped  this 
policy  today. 

Instead  of  utilizing  the  vast  nim:iber  of 
job-training  programs  available  In  the  civil- 
ian sector,  many  of  them  financed  by  Federal 
funds  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1062,  the  military  establish- 
ment persists  In  maintaining  duplicate  train- 
ing facilities.  Even  though  80  percent  of  mil- 
itary jobs  are  congruent  with  jobs  in  the 
civilian  economy  (according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  statistics),  the  Armed  Forces 
continue  to  Ignore  the  skilled  civilian  labor 
market  in  favor  of  untrained  youths  who  can 
be  "molded"  Into  military  material.  These 
attitudes,  products  of  the  Ingrained  tradition 
of  the  free  world's  biggest  btu-eaucracy.  are 
motivating    factors    behind    the    military's 
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rtrong  reluctance  to  consider  alternatives  to 

the  draft. 

The  draft's  Inefficiency  has  equally  pro- 
found effects  on  the  clvUlan  economy,  effects 
tnat  are  often  ignored  by  draft  boards  com-, 
posed  of  retired  veterans  with  little  or  no 
Saining  in  economics.   The  current  military 
build-up  In  Vietnam  has  intensified  these 
pressures,  as  revealed  in  a  June  1966  survey 
Ui     Personnel     Management — Policies     and 
fractices,  a  trade  Journal  published  by  Pren- 
tlce-HaU.     The  Prentice-Hall  study  of  102 
American  business  firms  showed  that  35  per- 
cent of  these  firms  faced  serious  employment 
shortages  because  of  the  draft.    A  large  num- 
l)er  of   companies   have   initiated   new   job- 
tralnlng    programs    but    now    cannot    find 
young  workers  to  train.    Even  In  peacetime, 
the  draft  constricts  the  labor  supply  by  forc- 
ing many  companies  to  restrict  their  hiring 
to  men  over  26,  or  men  who  have  fulfilled 
their  draft  obligation.  Thirty-nine  percent  of 
draftees  between  the  ages  of  22  and  25,  re- 
ported the  Department  of  Defense  during  the 
jime  House  hearings,  were  refused  jobs  In 
the  civilian  economy  because  of  their  draft 
liability.    Even  when  manpower  is  plentiful, 
the  draft  restricts  hiring  and  contributes  to 
unemployment  In  the  draft-Uable  20-26  age 
group. 

The  final  area  of  military  mUmanagement 
snd  Inefficiency  that  can  be  attributed  to 
military  reliance  on  the  draft  is  the  patent 
neglect   of   the   Reserve   and   the   National 
Guard.     Originally   established  by  Congress 
in  1955  to  serve  as  a  ready  source  of  trained 
manpower  in  the  event  of  a  build-up,  the 
Reserve  has  become  a  repository  for  overaged 
ex-Servicemen  and   young   men   seeking   to 
avoid  the  draft.    For  the  most  part.  Reserve 
units  are  untrained — a  study  prepared   by 
the  Governors'  Advisory  Conunlttee  on  the 
National  Guard  Indicated  that  90,000  men,  or 
80  percent  of  the  total  strength  of  the  Guard, 
had     never     received      training.       General 
Hershey  stated  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  June  that  50,000  Reservists  were  In 
"control    units"    and    had    never    received 
training.     The  Army  recently  completed  a 
program  whereby  selected  Reserve  unite  were 
given   updated  training   in   order  to  bring 
them  to  combat  readiness.    These  Selected 
Reserve  Force  Units  were  produced  by  "a 
redistribution  of  the  personnel  and  material 
resources  of  the  remaining  approximately  70 
percent  of  the  Army  National  Guard,"  said 
the  Governors'  Committee.     To  get  a  few 
Reserve  units  ready  for  call-up,  the  Army  let 
all  other  Reserve  and  Guard  units  deteriorate. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this  mess,  and  it  again 
exemplifies  the  total  lack  of  coordination  be- 
tween the  military  and  the  civilian  sectors, 
la  1961,  the  Reserve  was  called  up  to  meet 
the  Berlin  Wall  crisis.    The  result  was  chaos 
In  many  conununltles;   essential  employees 
and  fathers  were  called  away  from  their  jobs. 
The  same  situation  would  result  today;  for 
example,  at  Lambert  Airport  In  St.  Louis, 
many  of  the  key  employees  are  Reserviste. 
A  call-up  would  shut  down  this  Important 
military    and    civilian    airport.      The    same 
deadly  results  would  occtu'  in  many  industries 
across   the   nation.     Thus,   the    Reserve   is 
relegated  to  the  backwater  of  military  plan- 
ning, and  the  Army  Is  content  to  draft  and 
train  500,000  new  men  to  fill  Its  expanded 
rosters. 

This  long  history  of  Inept  handling  of  men 
and  Inequitable  distribution  of  the  burden  of 
military  service  should  lead  us  to  welcome 
and  encourage  moves  to  end  the  draft  and 
work  toward  a  modem,  career  military  force. 
Such  a  force — sustained  by  volunteers 
through  increased  pay  and  other  benefits — 
would  have  a  higher  morale,  would  be  better 
trained  and  more  able  to  meet  Immediate 
military  threats  to  our  security. 

The  essential  elements  of  a  career  force 
would  Include  the  following: 

1.  Better  pay,  better  housing  and  other 
benefits  that  would  make  military  life  com- 


parable  with   ClvUlan    jobs   employing   the 
same  skills. 

2  Coordination  between  mlUtary  and  cl- 
vUlan sectors  in  the  training  and  use  of 
available  manpower.  Including  using  clviUan 
personnel  in  mUltary  jobs  as  much  ae  pos- 
rible  and  making  full  use  of  clvUlan  training 
and  educational  estebllshments  in  produc- 
ing military  technicians,  sclentlBU  and 
sklUed  workers. 

3  Lowering  physical  standards  where  ap- 
propriate to  utUlze  less  than  A-1  physical 
specimens  in  noncombat  jobs, 

4.  Improving  the  capabUltles  of  Reserve 
units  so  that  they  may  serve  as  a  means  of 
retaining  and  maintaining  needed  skills  for 
potential  mlUtary  visage,  and  coordinating 
Reserve  organizations  with  the  clvlUan  so- 
ciety. 

5  Revising  the  Uniform  Code  of  MlUtory 
Justice  to  include  only  thoee  personnel  en- 
gaged in  combat  or  training  for  combat,  and 
restricting  its  application  to  combat  occu- 
pations. 

These  factors  can  produce  a  vastly  different 
and— I  would  argue— superior  mlUtary  es- 
tablishment.    And  yet  they  have  never  re- 
ceived the  detailed  study  necessary  to  initiate 
them.    The  Defense  Department,  steeped  in 
the    traditional    resistance    to    change    that 
marks     every     bureaucratic     establishment, 
stops  short  on  the  first  point.    The  Depart- 
ment claims  It  would  cost  too  much  to  rely 
entirely  on  volunteers.     Its  latest  cost  esti- 
niates — taken  from  a  report  offered  by  As- 
sistant Defense  Secretary  Thomas  D.  Morris 
at  the  June  draft  hearing— range  from  4  bil- 
lion dollars  to  17  billion  dollars.    However, 
the  Department  bases  Its  figures,  which  are 
almost  so  vague  as  to  be  rldlciUous,  on  its 
estimates   of  what   It  would   cost  to  "hire 
500  000  new  men  annuaUy  without  any  other 
changes  In  military  policies.     The  Depart- 
ment later  wrote  me  that  "no  estimates  were 
made  for  the  draft  study  of  the  combined 
effects   of   Improvement   in    fringe   benefits 
upon    the    rate    of    volunteering  .  .  .  since 
these  benefits— with  the  exception  of  train- 
ing and  educational  opportunities— were  not 
found  to  be  effective  Inducements  for  initial 
enlistment"    (emphasis  added).     Thus,  the 
military  establishment  has  erected  an  arti- 
ficial monetary  barrier  to  a  volunteer  Army, 
for  it  has  failed  to  consider  the  large  Increase 
in  re-enlistments  and  concomitant  savings 
that  would  result  from  improvements  In  pay 
and  other  beneflta. 

Bruce  Chapman,  using  1965  figures  leaked 
from  the  Pentagon  study,  has  estimated  that 
a  pay  Increase  totellng  three  billion  dollars 
would  reduce— through  higher  re-enllst- 
ments— the  number  of  new  Army  personnel 
needed  each  year  from  500.000  to  150.000. 
Greater  fringe  benefits  and  other  Improve- 
ments m  military  life  could  bring  the  number 
down  even  further.  At  the  same  time,  the 
military  would  save  at  least  2.1  billion  dol- 
lars in  annual  training  coats  by  retaining  the 
350,000  men  who  otherwise  would  have  left 
after  their  first  hitch. 

Further  savings  would  result  from  using 
existing  civilian  training  establishments.  In- 
cluding college  campuses,  vocational  schools 
and  on-the-job  training  programs,  to  train 
military  personnel.  As  nearly  90  percent  of 
the  technical  skills  used  by  the  military  are 
also  employed  by  the  civilian  economy,  mlU- 
tary training  programs  could  be  reduced  to 
the  training  of  only  the  1(^20  percent  of  com- 
bat and  combat-support  jobs  (field  mainte- 
nance, ordnance,  battalion-level  supply,  etc.) 
that  need  military,  as  exposed  to  vocational, 
training.  The  resultant  savings  for  the  mlU- 
tary could  be  extensive.  Such  a  program 
would  also  be  a  stimulus  to  Increased  busi- 
ness investment  in  our  manpower  resources 
and  could  produce  a  greater  number  of 
skilled  workers  for  the  civilian  economy. 

A  career  military  force  would  open  up  more 
job  opportunities  for  those  In  our  society 
who  are  now  most  disadvantaged— the  Negro, 


the  less-educated  and  those  who  are  preeenUy 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  automation.  The 
Department  of  Defense  statistics  used  in  the 
draft  study  reveal  that  the  highest  rate  of 
enlistment  under  the  present  system  Is  found 
m  Southern  and  South  Atiantlc  states  where 
median  annual  Income  Is  only  $2,441  and  $2,- 
849,  respectively,  and  unemployment  rates  are 
the  highest  in  the  nation.  In^rovement  of 
career  opportunltlee  would  further  increase 
the  rate  of  enlistment  among  the  disadvan- 
taged and  would  provide  real  c^portunlUes 
for  those  youths  now  unemployed  because 
of  their  InablUty  to  get  the  vocational  and 
technical  education  our  automated  Indus- 
tries require. 

Furthermore,  civilian  personnel  could  be 
substituted  for  mUltary  personnel  In  many 
cases.  Under  a  prognun  begun  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  In  1965,  74.300  mlUtory 
jobs  were  replaced  by  60.500  clvUlan  positions. 
This  substitution  resulted  in  an  over-all  de- 
crease of  13,800  Jobs— since  trainees  and 
trainers  could  be  eliminated  entirely  for  the 
ClvUlan  positions.  The  mUltary  i«  limited 
in  a  replacement  program  of  thU  type  by  the 
requirement  that  many  military  positions  be 
retained  In  order  to  rotate  combat  troops  Into 
Stateside  jobs,  but  extensive  reductions  can 
still  be  carried  out. 

Improving  the  Reserve  should  be  one  of 
ovir  first  priorities,  since  the  Reserve  provides 
a  way  to  retain  crucial  skills  for  military 
use.    An  effective  Reserve  program  would  be 
coordinated  with  the  civilian  economy,  so 
that  a  call-up  would  not  endanger  Important 
industries,  and  Reservists  under  such  a  pro- 
gram   would    be   supplied    with    the    latest 
equipment  and  training.    Such  a  ready  Re- 
serve could  be  employed  In  time  of  crisis 
much  more  rapidly  than  a  conscript  Army, 
which  takes  a  year  or  more  to  develop  and 
train.    American  military  theory  has  always 
centered  on  a  relatively  smaU  standing  Army 
with   a   strong   Reserve,   and   this   strategy 
could  be  achieved  through  a  voluntary  Army 
of   the  present  peacetime  size  of  2,700,000 
men,  plus  a  well-trained  Reserve  of  1,000.000. 
The   neglect  of   the   Reserve   is  one   of   the 
major  reasons  for  today's  enlarged  draft  calls. 
The  question  that  must  be  asked,  of  the 
military  and  of  Congress,  Is,  "Why  not  such 
a  system  now?"    The  answer  lies  In  the  re- 
sistance to  change  that  U  entrenched  In  the 
mlUtary  services,  and   the  Ingrained  preju- 
dices  about  the  draft  that  have  developed 
In  Congress  and  in  large  segments  of  the 
public.    In  part,  this  Is  a  generational  dif- 
ference;    the    draftees    and    volimteers    of 
World  War  Two  are  now  the  decision-making 
generation  In  America,  and  their  experiences 
are  the  basis  from  which  current  attitudes 
on  the  draft  have  developed.    Changing  social 
and  economic  conditions  have  rendered  these 
experiences  obsolete,  but  the  old  attitudes 
persist. 

Chief  among  these  attitudes  is  the  feeUng 
that  "If  I  had  to  serve  in  the  Army,  then 
everybody  else  shoiUd  have  to,  also."    Gen- 
eral Hershey  summed  up  this  feeUng  when 
he  told  the  House  Conunlttee.  "I  enlisted  in 
the  National  Guard  In  Indiana  when  I  was 
sixteen  years  old.  and  there  were  a  thousand 
kids  that  didn't,  and  there  was  nothing  fair 
about  the  fact  that  I  assumed  voluntarUy  a 
responslblUty  they  ought  to  share."     This 
attitude  Is  reflected  In  the  opinions  of  the 
Congressmen    and    veterans'    organizations 
advocating    "universal    mlUtary    trammg." 
The  feeUng  Is  understandable  in  a  generation 
that  fought  World  War  Two,  but  It  Is  not 
In  tune  with  technological  and  demographic 
changes  that  have  reduced  the  need  for  raw 
manpower  while  making  more  of  it  avaUable. 
The  persistence  of  this  feeUng  has  created  a 
vrtde  g\Uf  between  our  nation's  youth— who 
face  the  draft  firsthand- and  the  older  gen- 
eration that  is  living  with  memortos  of  the 
past. 

Similarly,  the  attitude  that  mUltary  train- 
ing is  good  for  everyone,  that  It  makes  better 
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clttzena,  reduces  Juvenile  delinquency  and. 
in  fact.  Is  a  panacea  tor  all  the  Ills  of  our 
society.  Is  rooted  In  the  experiences  of  the 
World  War  Two  generation.  Those  days 
of  sacrifice  and  heroics  are  fondly  remem- 
bered, and  all  the  horrors  and  follies  of  those 
experiences  are  erased  by  time.  The  expe- 
riences of  World  War  Two  gave  birth  in  1951 
to  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act,  which  was  intended  by  its  propo- 
nents to  lead  to  actual  UMT.  However,  after 
the  National  Security  Training  Commission 
brought  forth  its  report  on  UMT  in  1951. 
Congress  decided  not  to  accept  it,  and  UMT 
has  been  largely  discredited  since  then. 
Nonetheless,  the  attitude  remains,  and  men 
such  as  Hershey  still  believe  In  it.  Hershey 
again  advocated  UMT  at  this  year's  draft 
hearings,  and  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, expressed  his  support  of  the  principle. 
It  is  the  persistence  of  this  feeling  that  has 
been  a  primary  factor  in  the  opposition  to 
a  volunteer,  career  Army. 

Universal  Military  Training  and  its  "lib- 
eral" substitute,  "universal  national  serv- 
ice"— which  would  allow  Peace  Corps  work  or 
similar  service  to  satisfy  the  military  obliga- 
tion— are  abhorrent  to  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  said  in  1940, 
"The  compu}9ory  draft  is  far  more  typical  of 
totalitarian  nations  than  of  democratic  na- 
tions. The  theory  behind  it  leads  directly 
to  totalitarianism.  It  is  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  individual  liberty  which 
have  always  been  considered  a  part  of  Amer- 
ican democracy."  America  has  long  mis- 
trusted military  authority  and  has  rejected 
compulsion  In  favor  of  Individual  freedom. 
The  draft  has  only  been  Jiistlflable  as  a 
measure  of  necessity;  now  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary,  it  is  no  longer  Justifiable. 

Yet  the  proponents  of  UMT,  Intent  on 
realizing  their  past  experiences  In  the  young- 
er generation,  fall  to  see  that  these  goals 
transgress  the  American  value  system.  When 
General  Hershey  says.  "I  think  we  have  gone 
hog  wild  on  individual  rights  In  this  coun- 
try," or  when  Chairman  Rivers  adds  his 
"Ood  bless  you"  to  Hershey's  advocacy  of 
drafting  Vietnamese  war  protesters,  we  must 
be  concerned  about  the  maintenance  of  our 
system  of  values.  Solutions,  such  as  UMT 
or  "universal  national  service,"  inappropri- 
ate to  our  value  system  may  pose  a  greater 
threat  to  our  way  of  life  than  the  dangers 
they  are  expected  to  dispel. 

The  voluntary  system  I  have  proposed  has 
as  one  of  its  purposes  the  reduction  of  mili- 
tary authority  over  the  lives  of  our  citizens. 
The  military  establishment,  of  course,  strong- 
ly objects  to  such  concepts  as  replacement  of 
military  with  civilian  personnel,  limitation 
in  the  scope  of  military  law  and  the  use  of 
civilian  training  establishments  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  bureauc- 
racies, eepeoially  military  bureaucracies,  to 
attempt  to  extend  their  control  over  as  many 
people  as  possible.  This  tendency  exists  In 
a  democratic  society,  as  well  as  in  a  totali- 
tarian one,  and  should  be  resisted  as  strongly 
as  possible. 

Unfortunately,  the  civilian  chiefs  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Administra- 
tion are  not  in  a  position  to  resist.  The 
Defense  Department  is  a  part  of  the  bureau- 
cratic structure,  and  the  Executive  is  limited 
by  bureaucracy.  There  have  been  many 
studies  of  military  manpower  procurement — 
the  National  Security  Training  Commission 
in  1951;  the  Cordlner  study  in  1957;  the 
Oorham  study  In  1964;  the  recent  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  study  of  the  draft;  and  now 
the  Presidential  Advisory  Commission  on  Se- 
lective Service,  headed  by  Burke  Marshall, 
former  Assistant  Attorney  General.  Each  of 
these  committees  has  suffered  from  the  same 
lack  of  democratic  procedures — open  hear- 
ings, free  testimony,  rebuttal  and  surrebuttal 
opinion  and  published  records — that  charac- 
terizes   all     special     executive     committees. 


These  commissions  and  study  groups  are  also 
captives  of  the  department  they  are  created 
to  serve.  Senator  Richard  Russell,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
said  of  a  proposed  draft  ttudy  in  1959.  "Us- 
ually we  end  up  getting  the  same  recom- 
mendations from  the  commissions  that  we 
have  had  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  the  same  subject.  It  Is  really  a  new  way 
of  asking  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Defense." 

The  President's  Involvament  In  the  draft 
is  also  political,  as  military  policy  is  an  off- 
shoot of  foreign  policy.  President  Johnson, 
committed  In  Vietnam,  will  not  allow  the 
draft,  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the 
war  effort,  to  be  debated  in  Congress.  In 
1964,  three  days  before  24  Republicans  pre- 
sented their  demands  for  a  Congressional 
draft  study,  the  President  announced  the 
formation  of  his  Defense  Btudy  Group.  The 
results  of  this  executive  study  were  kept 
secret  until  last  summer,  when  the  House 
Armed  Services  hearings  forced  the  subject 
into  the  open.  Then,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Thomas  Morris  teleased  the  results 
of  this  study  in  a  brief  and  nonfactual  re- 
port, and  immediately  the  President  named  a 
new  commission  to  study  the  same  subject. 
The  results  of  the  new  commission's  work 
will  be  ready  early  this  year;  but  It  will  be 
too  late  for  any  Independent  study  by  Con- 
gress before  the  draft  law  expires  at  the  end 
of  June  1967. 

Executive  efforts  have  been  inhibiting  fac- 
tors In  reforming  and  modernizing  the  draft, 
but  Congress*  failure  In  this  area  Is  even  more 
reprehensible.  Senator  Bussell  said  In  1959 
that  "Congress  cannot  dodge  or  eliminate 
that  responsibility  [to  study  the  draft)."  but 
Congress  has  done  Just  that.  The  current 
draft  law  has  been  extended  three  times  since 
1951  with  only  cursory  debate.  Vigorous 
attempts  by  Republicans  such  as  Robert 
Ellsworth.  Bradford  Morse  and  myself,  and 
Democrats  such  as  Robert  W.  Ka^tenmeler 
and  WUllam  Ryan  to  got  Congress  to  take 
up  this  responsibility  have  been  In  vain.  The 
draft  has  been  a  poUtioal  football,  booted 
back  and  forth  between  Executive  commis- 
sions and  Congressional  committees.  It  is 
reveaimg  that  the  draft-extension  bills  have 
always  come  up  in  nonelection  years.  Gen- 
eral Hershey  remarked  in  1955,  "Let  us  hope, 
pray  or  what  not  that  this  thing  expires  in  a 
year  that  is  not  divisible  by  two."  Politics, 
not  sincere  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our 
draft-age  youth  or  the  development  of  a 
modern  Army,  has  motivated  many  Congress- 
men to  oppose  changes  In  the  draft. 

The  principal  responsibility  for  the  failure 
of  Congress  In  this  area  must  rest  with  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  in  whose  Juris- 
diction military  manpower  procurement  falls. 
Members  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
have  usually  acted  as  l{  they  were  spokes- 
men for  the  military  »ervices  themselves, 
fighting  the  eternal  war  against  the  civilian 
heads  of  the  Defense  Department.  As  such, 
they  listen  only  to  the  military  point  of  view 
and  resist  "encroachments"  on  their  Juris- 
diction from  other  members  of  Congress  or 
from  the  public. 

The  problem  of  manpower  procurement  is 
more  than  a  military  one,  and  the  argu- 
ments I  have  advanced  over  the  past  15  years 
for  a  voluntary  Army  affect  the  civilian  sec- 
tor, our  American  value  system  and  the  whole 
universe  of  military  and  civilian  life.  There- 
fore, it  is  Imperative  that  the  draft  issue  be 
studied  in  its  broadest  aspects  before  we  de- 
cide on  concrete  proposals.  I  have  Insisted 
that  a  Congressional  draft  study  must  In- 
clude members  from  the  House  Education 
and  I/abor  and  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare committees,  as  well  as  members  whose 
specialties  and  interests  are  more  general. 
Only  In  this  way  can  we  focus  on  the  totality 
of  the  manpower-procurement  problems. 
The  parochial  Jealousies,  narrow  viewpoints 
and  political  fears  that  mark  the  attitudes 


of  some  of  our  Congressional  leaders  toward 
the  draft  are  tragic.  Congress  is  the  only 
body  that  can  evaluate  the  draft,  informing 
and  involving  the  public  in  its  hearings  and 
debate;  Its  failure  to  act  Is  an  indictment  of 
the  whole  Congressional  process. 

The  draft  is  obsolete  and  can  be  dispensed 
with;  but  politics,  misty  visions  of  a  20-years- 
past  experience.  Ingrained  bureaucratic  ob- 
stinance  and  a  refusal  to  face  the  changed 
condition  of  an  automated,  overpopulated 
society  continue  to  give  It  life.  For  the  sake 
of  what  we  have  labeled  "security."  America 
has  sacrificed  some  of  its  liberty,  has  sub- 
jected Its  youth  to  the  confusion  and  Irra- 
tionality of  a  system  long  past  its  prime  and 
has  neglected  Its  opportunity  to  streamline 
and  modernize  our  military  forces.  We 
should  ignore  labels  and  prejudices  to  seek 
viable  answers  to  a  problem  that  affects  so 
dearly  the  life  of  our  society.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  complacent,  because  a  new 
generation,  charged  with  an  Idealism  and  a 
purpose  we  have  often  forgotten,  will  not 
wait.  If  we  must  send  this  generation  to  war, 
we  in  Congress  and  in  the  public  at  large 
must  also  meet  our  resptonslbllltles  to  make 
our  society  and  Its  Institutions  as  democratic, 
as  equitable  and  as  strong  as  we  can. 


QUESTION  IS  NOT  WHETHER  TO 
WHACK,  BUT  WHERE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember the  President  ordered  a  $1.1  bil- 
lion cutback  in  the  Nation's  federally 
aided  highway  building  program  effective 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing next  June  30.  State  highway  depart- 
ments were  told  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
back  the  amount  of  Federal  highway 
funds  which  can  be  obligated  by  the 
States  during  fiscal  1967  to  reduce  infla- 
tionary pressures  caused  by  Government 
spending  for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  Minnesota,  this  cutback  represents 
over  $40  million  or  28  percent  of  the 
program  that  was  originally  planned.  It 
means  delaying  many  worthy  roadbuild- 
ing  projects  throughout  our  State,  in- 
cluding the  completion  of  Interstate 
Route  90  in  southern  Minnesota.  It  also 
means  postponing  work  on  State  Trunk 
Highway  60  in  Blue  Earth  County. 

I^.  Speaker,  I  must  take  exception  to 
these  extensive  cutbacks  because  the 
question  is  not  whether  to  whack,  but 
where.  Like  many  others,  I  am  commit- 
ted to  reduced  Federal  spending  to  con- 
trol inflation  and  In  preference  to  a  tax 
increase.  However,  in  selecting  the  high- 
way program,  the  President  has  chosen 
one  of  the  worst  possible  areas  to  wield 
the  budget  ax.   Here  is  why : 

Virtually  everyone  uses  our  public 
roads  while  few  Americans  benefit  from 
certain  other  Federal  programs  of  im- 
mense cost,  such  as  our  space  effort; 

The  National  Highway  Users  Confer- 
ence has  stated  because  of  the  long  lead- 
time  between  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures, the  highway  funds  cutback  will 
have  little  efiEect  on  current  inflationary 
trends. 

Federal  roadbulldlng  is  done  with  the 
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proceeds  of  gasoline  and  other  highway  and  for  this  rea«,n  I  insert  it  in  the  Rec-  ^Jjf, -Tha?fhnnU^on:iy''c^t  ^ul7ll 

users'  taxes  which  go  into  a  special  trust  ord  at  this  pomt:  ^^^  higher,  and  that  the  value  of  the  doUar 

fund    and    not    with    the    appropriated  actual  U.S.  budget  DEPicrr  Ldcelt  To  Be  -^^^^^  ^  further  diminished, 

money  in  the  regular  budget.   Therefore,  $18.8  bhxion— Twice  L3.j.  Estimate  .^^_____-^ 

the  President's  action  does  not  reduce  (By  David  Lawrence)  -^^__-^— ^ 

our  huge  deficit  by  so  much  as  a  penny.  jf  the  head  of  a  business  saw  that  his  fi-  MANCHESTER'S  BOOK  IS  TAINTED 

The  cutbacks  will  retard  construction  nanclal  operations  were  going  into  the  red  ,,     e.       i-       t      i, 

of  better  safer  highways  at  a  time  when  and  he  then  included  money  derived  from  Mr.  ERLENBORN.     Mr.  SpeaKer,  l  asK 

hicThwRv' fatalities  are  at  a  record  high  the  sale  of  assets  as  a  part  of  profit,  the  unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 

S^Eesota  and  Swhere  S  the  Na-  stockholders  would  call  this  misrepresenta-  ^^^^  Qhio  CMr.  AsHBROOKl  may  extend 

in  Mmnesota  ana  eisewnere  m  uie  i>.a  auditors  of  the  Securities  and  ^    remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

tion.     Mmnesota  Good  Roads.  Inc..  re-  ^^^^         commission  would  throw  it  out  as  ^if^^'^.'j^i.trajiL^  matter 

ports  one  life  per  year  is  saved  for  every  .naccurlte  *"°  include  extraneous  mawer.           

5  miles  of  interstate  completed.  It  has  But  this  is  what  the  government  itself  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempOTe.  .If  there 
been  reported  the  Interstate  System  is  is  doing  today  in  estimating  the  actual  defi-  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
experiencing  50  percent  less  accidents  clt  for  the  fiscal  year  that  ends  on  June  30.  from  Illinois? 
and  25  percent  less  fatalities  than  the  For  instead  of  the  red  figure  of  $9.7  billion  There  was  no  objection. 
routes  it  replaces  "^''^^  President  Johnson  used  In  his  State  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
™Se  cutbacks  Will  adversely  affect  the  of  the  ^°ioi;---f  ,J-,f-«-^^^^  mJJk  publicized  book  on  the  assassina- 
construction  industry,  already  in  a  state  "'^^^^  sSm  inctudes  some"'  fhe  items  to  tlon  of  President  Kennedy,  "The  Death 
of  decline.  Unemployment  may  well  be  ^^ich  gop  Sen.  John  J.  wiiuams  of  Deia-  of  a  President,"  by  William  Manchester, 
worsened.  ware — a  member  of  the  finance  committee —  is  currently  the  subject  of  much  debate 
For  all  these  reasons,  I  am  introducing  called  attention.  both  in  the  press  and,  it  Is  assumed,  in 
a  House  concurrent  resolution  expressing  Here  is  the  Itet  taken  from  government  private  circles.  The  average  American 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Federal-  sources:  Billions  reader  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage  to 
aid  highway  program  should  proceed  as  ^.  ,^  .„„„.^  »,„  T»r«,ident  aftisr  appraise  Manchester's  work,  for  he  has 
njldly  as  available  revenues  to  the  high-  "^^^^^  t^^^  ^  l^re^Went  after  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  facilities  to  de- 
way  trust  fund  permit.    The  resolution  Accelerated  tax  payments  by  corpora-  vote  to  such  an  exacting  Job.    Conse- 

also  makes  it  clear  that  the  integrity        tions  3.2  quently,  the  column  which  appeared  in 

of  the  highway  trust  fimd  should  be  pre-  speedup  of  individual  withholding  tax  the  Columbus  Citizen-Journal  of  Janu- 

served      In  introducing  this  measure.  I        payments  and  excise  taxes 4  ^ry  16  of  this  year  entitled  "Manches- 

believe  we  are  really  only  asking  for  Graduated      individual      withholding  ter's  Book  Is  Tainted."  by  the  syndicated 

something  we  have  already  paid  for.               taxes   -—-.--.--—-      *  columnist,    Henry   J.    Taylor,   provides 

SrsSaTer.  it  is  only  fair  to  point  mcome  from  reduced  silver  content  of    ^^  ^.^ch  food  for  thought.    Ilnsertltin 

out  that  these  highway  cutbacks  could     sales  of  "participation  certificates" 4.1  the  Record  at  this  point: 

easily  be  foreseen  to  create  the  public     R^ai  deficit - - 18.8  FAssicA'noN?— itiANCHEsm'sBooKlB 

furor  which  has  resulted.    The  press  has  ^^^^    ^^    "partiicipaUon     certificates"?  Taintid 

widely  speculated  that  there  likely  was  a  ,j^^^  ^^^    ijj  effect,  a  form  of  government  (By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

political    design    involved — namely,     to  security.  in  Look  Magazine's  first  extract  from  "THe 

build  up  public  resistance  to  further  cut-  when  sold   to  the  public,  the  funds  can  Death  of  a  President."  Author  WllUam  Man- 

backs  in  pet  White  House  programs,  and  be  classified  as  the  same  as  money  received  Chester  is  g\Ulty  of  presenting  the  moet  dls- 

to  nave  the  way  for  an  unpopular  tax  from  the  sale  of  savings  bonds  or  any  other  torted  picture  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  I  ever 

increase  government  securities.  read— utterly  inexcusable  if  you  respect  the 

Whether  this  speculation  is  correct  or  3,Jf,Twh[rori^n"fy^e  w^e^^^oi^  '"^^cheeter  relies  ab«>lutely  on  the  pub- 

not,  I  hope  this  Congress  will  fully  exer-  ^^^^  issued  by  banks  or  by  savings  and  loan  uc-g  ignorance.    Can  I.  for  one,  expect  that 

Cise  its  authority  to  reduce  spending  In  associations.  not  to  be  the  pattern  of  this  whole  commis- 

nonessential    domestic    programs    while  Also  by  speeding  up  tax  payments  of  cor-  sioned  opus? 

resisting  misguided   efforts  to  cut  back  porations  and  individuals,  the  Treasury  takes  Let  me  start  with  an  example  and  tell  you 

sensible  programs  in  the  public  interest,  in  money  this  year  from  sources  that  wHl  what  i  mean. 

Congress  should  not  allow  itself  to  be  put  not  be  available  for  the  same  purpose  next  Manchester  picture  Oswald  o^?  the  ^ve  of 

in  fhe  position  of  straining  at  a  gnat  year.^    ^^,^^,^,,    „^,    ,,,,    ,.„^  rnTTSrwaid^hS'lgSSi*?^  Se 

while  swallowing  a  camel.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^oyj^  ^ave  a  hard  evening  of  Nov.  21." 

_^_.«^___^  time  balancing  the  budget,  and  yet  Income-  Actually  we  know  nothtog  of  the  kind. 

tax  rates  and  excise  taxes  were  substantially  ••.  .  .  He  was  going  mad  .  .  .  the  total 

BUDGETARY  FLIMFLAM  reduced.  eclipse  of  his  reason  occurred  shortly  before 

The  question  now  is  why  the  administra-  g  p.m.  that  evening,"  writes  Manchester. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  ^^n  ^m  ^own  the  taxes  and  created  a  boom  on   the   record,  this   is  completely  false, 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  while   it   kept  on   spending   at  higher  and  Manchester  has  no  proof  of  this — exactly  the 

from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  higher  levels,  and  as  a  result  now  finds  itself  reverse.     Yet   look   how  he  dresses   up   his 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  today  actually  with  the  biggest  red  figure  in  fabrication  to  make  it  sound  factual  and 

ftnrf  InHiidp  pxtraneous  matter  recent  years.  impressive.                                        ^  ^    _.  , 

^v!    co^At^^t^^mnnrP      T<!  there  What  will  the  situation  be,  moreover.  In  i  recently  wrote  three  documented  articles 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^  j^^g  ^j^^j^  beglna  July  1,  about  Oewald,  two  from  New  Orleans,  one 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^9^7^    jjow  many  devices,  such  as  the  sale  of  from  Dallas.    And  if  I  could  get  the  truth, 

from  Illinois?  "participation    certificates,"    will    be    used  so  could  Manchester. 

There  was  no  objection.  again?  Oswald's  long  and  unremitting  Communist 

Mr  ASHBROOK     Mr  Speaker,  every  One  of  the  supposed  advantages  of  bor-  record  in  New  Orleans  continues  to  the  end 

vpar  kround  this  time  the  American  pub-  rowing  through  these  federal  certificates  Is  in  Dallas,  documented  not  by  opUilon    not 

K^^b-f  ,|?t„XrntS'«»5,  Leu    .5..^^..  .o^«  >..™  »_..  ...o^  „  .^.    „..,»«...  .«.^„.  .»t  „  o™-.  ..„. 

game  in  which  economic  sleights-ol-nana  ^^^^^.^  ^^  ^  j^lse  the  existing  debt  limit  Oswald's  own  written  declarattons  during 

are  used  to  make  the  budget  more  palat-  .^  ^  ^^^^^  g^^jj  borrowings.  the  fail  that  he  killed  the  President,  the  fact 

able.    For  years  I  have  been  protesting  j^.g  ^ad  enough  to  run  deficits  of  $8  or  $9  sheet  he  provided  (Sept.  27)  the  Cuban  em- 

the  various  devices  tised  to  hide  the  an-  bUUon  based  on  acknowledged  Uabllltles  and  bassy  in  Mexico  City,  his  memorandum  to 

ticipated  spending  program  of  the  Fed-  on  sums  that  under  proper  bookkeeping  can  "Comrade   Kostln"   at   the   Soviet   embassy 

eral  Government.    Back-door  spending  be  legitimately  called  "income,"  but  when  there,  his  letters  to  the  Soviet  embaasy  in 

and  otoer  fiscal  ehnm^ks  have  been  em-  there  are  "gimmicks"  used  that  hide  the  true  Washington  as  late  as  Nov.  9.  the  forgeries 

nfnvPri  in  thfniftwXfnPW  Arrival  to  «»*"«  o^  *!>«  '«»  Og""'  confidence  in  the  and  innumerable  incriminating  docutnents  in 

Ployed  in  the  past  with  » new  arrival,  tne  ^         ^^  ^^^^  ^  be  affected.  Oewald's  own  handwrtting-all  show  this  a» 

sale  of  participation  certificates,  addmg  maybe  that's  why  the  stock  market  sud-  sasBln  was  a  drilled,  dedicated,  obedient,  cool 

to  the  list.  dently  rose  after  the  President  delivered  his  and  canny  Communist. 

The  David  Lawrence   column   which  message.  Yet  Manchester  has  the  unmitigated  gall 

appeared  In  the  Columbus  Dispatch  on  it  was  probably  assumed  that  high  spend-  to  pass  up  all  the  evidence  and  call  Oswald 

January  18,  1967,  is  a  good  case  in  point,  ing  by  the  government  and  todlfference  to  crazy! 
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In  order  to  create  that  false  picture,  and 
also  to  blame  Oswald  on  Dallas,  Manchester 
has  some  trouble  with  known  dates.  He'd 
painted  himself  Into  a  corner.  Let  me  show 
you  how  Manchester  gets  out  of  it.  No  won- 
der he  had  to  work  so  hard  on  his  book. 

Obviously,  Oswald  wasn't  crazy  In  New 
Orleans  In  August.  Chief  of  Police  Joseph  I. 
Glarrusso,  who  reopened  Oswald's  Aug.  8  ar- 
rest file  there  for  me,  simply  would  laugh  off 
Manchester  as  Baron  Munchausen.  And,  ob- 
viously, Oswald  was  not  crazy  at  the  time  of 
his  WDSU  radio  debate  In  New  Orleans  Aug. 
21,  fully  recorded  and  easily  available  from 
the  Information  Council  of  the  Americas  by 
writing  P.O.  Box  53371. 

So  Manchester  contrives  a  neat  little  pic- 
ture of  "paranoia,"  of  which  he  says  "mad- 
ness does  not  strike  you  all  at  once"  and  then 
elects  to  have  it  strike  Oswald  on  the  eve  of 
the  assassination. 

That  leaves  Manchester  faced  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Oswald's  condition  after — after — 
the  assassination.  Remember,  Oswald  was 
quizzed  night  and  day  after  he  allegedly 
killed  the  President.  Manchester  fixes  that 
by  completely  ignoring  the  teotlmony  of  the 
TJ.S.  postal  inspector,  FBI,  CIA.  Secret  Service 
and  other  Interrogators. 

U.S.  Postal  Inspector  Harry  D.  Holmes' 
words  summarize  the  Interrogators'  state- 
ments, not  alone  those  I  talked  with  but  the 
othors  whose  official  testimony  la  In  the  ap- 
pendices of  the  Warren  report: 

"Oswald  had  a  disciplined  mind  and  re- 
flexes. He  unhesltantly  answered  questions 
he  wanted  to,  skillfully  parried  the  others, 
and  lied  instantly  whenever  cornered." 

Here  we  have  Manchester's  so-called  re- 
search revealed  to  be  utterly  phony  and  se- 
lected to  serve  his  purpose. 

More  than  a  hundred  times  Manchester 
cribs  minutely  and  at  length  out  of  the  War- 
ren report  without  attributing  the  detailed 
pretense  of  bis  text  to  the  report.  He  knows 
the  public  has  not  read  the  immense  record 
with  Ita  17  appendices  and  surely  has  not  en- 
countered the  testimony  of  Holmes,  et  al. 
That  typifies  what  I  mean  by  Manchester 
relying  on  the  Ignorance  of  the  public. 

The  Kennedys  should  never  have  commis- 
sioned a  book  about  the  assassination  in 
the  first  place.  Theire  are  more  acceptable 
ways  to  keep  our  memories  active  about 
President  Kennedy.  And  when  more  and 
more  people  who  are  Informed  read  what  was 
produced  for  the  Kennedys-^ulug  selective- 
ly as  they  did  about  "personal  and  sentimen- 
tal matters"  when  the  whole  pitch  of  the 
book  Is  a  self-serving  travesty  on  history — 
this  fabricated  literary  chicken  will  come 
home  to  roost. 

Botb  the  Kennedy  purpoce  and  the  Man- 
cheater  product  are  tainted  from  start  to 
finish. 


TEN    REASONS     AGAINST    UNITED 
STATES-U.S.S.R.  CONSULAR  TREATY 


Mr.  EEILENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  nUiK^? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE31WINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  astute  Senator  from  Arkanstis 
[Mr.  PuLBRiGHT]  has  resumed  again  his 
attempt  to  railroad  through  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  the 
Consular  Convention  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  which  the  Senate  will  be  asked 
to  give  its  advice  ai}d  consent. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  the 
simimer  of  1965  a  treaty  containing  such 
vast  Implications  slipped  through  after 


one  executive  hearing,  one  public  hear- 
ing, and  one  executive  session  of  tlie 
committee.  The  only  witnesses  to  be 
heard  at  both  the  executive  and  public 
hearing  were  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Rusk,  and  iiis  legal  adviser,  Mr.  Leonard 
C.  Meeker.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
no  other  Government  officials  were  in- 
vited to  appear,  and  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations of  citizens  were  denied  tae 
opportunity  to  express  their  opinions  oe- 
fore  the  committee.  This  episode  Is 
being  repeated  by  the  current  maneuver. 
There  are  significant  threats  to  the 
United  States  in  the  acceptance  of  this 
treaty,  the  most  obvious  being  the  Soviet 
practice  of  using  consulates  for  espionage 
purposes.  In  addition.  Communist  gov- 
ernments have  been  known  to  use  their 
consular  activities  for  forms  of  bribery 
and  pressure  on  U.S.  citizens  who  have 
relatives  in  Communist  lands  or  who 
have  Inherited  property  therein. 

Furthermore,  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing consulates  obviously  jeopardizes 
the  policy  whereby  our  Government  does 
not  recognize  the  forcible  incorporation 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  Into 
the  U.S.S.R.  If  we  should,  for  example, 
establish  consulates  in  any  of  the  Baltic 
States,  it  would  represent  a  de  facto  rec- 
ognition of  Soviet  control  which  would 
be  an  international  triumph  for  com- 
munism. Two  other  major  cities  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  where  the  Russians  might  sug- 
gest we  would  establish  a  consulate  are 
Minsk,  the  capital  of  Byelorussia,  and 
Kiev,  the  capital  of  Ukraine. 

These  two  states  have  voting  rights 
at  the  United  Nations.  It  would  be  a 
mockery  of  justice  to  consider  consular 
offices  there.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  establish  direct 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  and  the  Bsrelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  as  a  means  of  drama- 
tizing the  Soviet  captivity  of  those  lands. 
Furthermore,  during  the  hearing 
staged  in  1965,  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  maintain  any  con- 
sulate in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
acquiescence  of  the  United  States  to 
Soviet  consulates  would  set  an  obvious 
precedent  that  would  soon  find  the  Com- 
munist rulers  of  Moscow  spreading  their 
Influence  in  Latin  America  by  means  of 
consular  activities.  What  Latin  Ameri- 
can Government  could  refuse  the  request 
for  a  consulate  after  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  has  extended  this  benefit  to 
the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin? 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  ratification 
of  a  treaty  Is  the  prerogative  of  the  Sen- 
ate, this  is  no  valid  reason  for  concerned 
Members  in  the  Houae  to  sit  back  and 
watch  a  treaty  being  railroaded  through 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
for  blind  ratification  by  the  other  body. 
For  over  2Vi  years  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
avoided  the  obligation  of  public  hearings 
on  the  vital  consular  convention  with  the 
U.S.SJI.  and  then,  in  an  arbitrary  and 
undemocratic  manner,  curbed  the  hear- 
ings and  railroaded  the  convention 
through  the  Senate  oommittee  in  1965. 
He  is  attempting  to  do  It  again  now. 
There  Is  far  more  to  this  treaty  than 


hits  the  eye.  Senate  objections  so  far 
voiced  in  opposition  to  it  have  been 
largely  marginal  in  substance.  In  rail- 
roading the  treaty  proponents  have  been 
negatively  counting  on  such  marginal 
objections  to  obtain  a  quick  Senate  rati- 
fication. For  over  2  years  they  feared 
exposing  the  treaty  to  open  public  hear- 
ings where  more  substantial  criticisms  of 
this  Moscow-pleasing  treaty  could  be 
heard. 

There  is  still  a  chance  to  correct  this 
wrong,  if,  in  the  event  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions chairman  has  his  way,  the  re- 
sponsible Members  of  the  Senate  vote  to 
return  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  an  open  and 
frank  discussion  of  this  poorly  drawn  and 
ill-conceived  convention.  Without  all 
aspects  of  this  defective  treaty  carefully 
discussed  and  debated,  a  blind  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Senate  would  only  compound 
the  wrong  already  committed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  very  per- 
functory manner  in  which  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  studied  this 
consular  convention,  I  am  asking  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  conduct  a  full-scale  Inquiry 
into  the  impact  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  might  have  on  United  States-So- 
viet relations,  as  well  as  the  complications 
It  would  cause  in  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  point  out  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  aggressively  engaged 
In  aiding  the  Communist  war  effort  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  aware  that  So- 
viet-manned missiles  are  In  North  Viet- 
nam and  presumably  are  responsible  for 
shooting  down  American  aircraft. 

Evidently  in  return  for  direct  Soviet 
involvement  against  our  boys  In  Viet- 
nam, we  will  reward  the  Kremlin  by  per- 
mitting them  to  establish  consulates  in 
this  country,  and,  may  I  point  out,  grant 
their  consular  officials  diplomatic  Im- 
munity. 

This  is  the  wrong  time  for  this  treaty. 
There  is  much  less  emphasis  from  Mos- 
cow these  days  on  peaceful  coexistence. 
Moscow's  features,  as  far  as  they  face  the 
West  and  specifically  the  United  States, 
are  obviously  an  unconcealed  scowl. 
Moscow's  voice — except,  so  far,  on  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  matters — is  be- 
coming harsh  and  growling. 

We  further  recognize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  cannot  be  any  legitimate  trade 
as  we  know  it  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  persistent  disrespect  for  patent  and 
copyright  laws,  their  desire  for  items  to 
help  their  military  and  heavy  Industry, 
their  disregard  for  the  consiuner  de- 
mands of  their  own  citizens,  their  willing- 
ness to  dump  items  at  a  loss  on  the  world 
market — all  give  evidence  of  the  Imprac- 
ticality  of  basic  trade  relations  with  the 
Moscow  dictatorship.  Obviously,  this 
consular  convention  cannot  be  of  com- 
mercial value  to  us. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  House  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  close  relatives  in 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia.  Armenia, 
Ukraine.  Byelorussia  and  other  non- 
Russian  nations  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
All  Commurdst  governments  have  shown 
a  disrespect  for  property  and  inheritance 
rights  of  U.S.  citizens.  The  failure  to 
extract  effective  concessions  or  to  obtain 
a  guarantee  of  a  change  in  policy  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  this  consular  convention 
renders  it  meaningless  in  this  area.    The 
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possibility  of  coercion,  bribery,  even 
blackmail  are  evident  if  Soviet  consular 
officials  have  the  freedom  to  roam 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Let  us  recall  that  in  the  brief  hearing 
held  in  the  Senate  in  1965.  the  Secretary 
of  State  naively  explained  that  the  loca- 
tion for  possible  consulates  had  not  been 
discussed.    I  found  this  statement  Im- 
possible to  believe.    According   to   Mr 
Rusk,  preliminary  discussions  were  held 
in  1961  and  serious  discussion  must  have 
been  held  as  to  where  the  Soviets  hoped 
to  place  their  consular  offices.    Now  we 
are  told  that  Leningrad  is  the  first  likely 
spot     The  treaty  does  not  even  specify 
strict  reciprocity  in  the  number  of  con- 
sular locations.    It  appears  that  a  credi- 
bility gap  exists  here  too. 

It  might  well  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Soviets  will  request  permission  to  estab- 
lish a  consulate  in  Cocoa,  Fla.;  Colum- 
bus Ga.;  and  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex..  where 
they  could  not  only  conduct  "commercial 
activities"  but  be  adjacent  to  our  facul- 
ties at  Cape  Kennedy,  Port  Bennlng.  and 
Los  Alamos  Proving  Grounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ouote  the  Secre- 
tary of  State: 

And  to  the  extent,  sir,  that  we  can  buUd 
some  peace  In  the  world  and  establish  normal 
relations,  the  problems  raised  by  espionage 
diminish.  It  Is  in  periods  of  tension  and 
crisis  and  controversy  and  rivalry  and  anxwd 
confrontations  where  the  problem  of  espio- 
nage grows 


If  I  understand  administration  expla- 
nations properly,  the  problem  of  armed 
confrontation  and  the  controversy  In 
Vietnam  grow  as  Soviet  support  of  tne 
Communist  forces  there  increases. 
Therefore,  by  Secretary  Rusks  own 
words,  this  is  the  wrong  time  for  us  to 
enter  into  this  consular  convention. 

Mr  Speaker,  an  excellent  background 
to  this  issue  is  furnished  by  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee  which  has 
consistently  called  for  open  and  honest 
hearings  on  this  treaty.  The  committee 
again  appealed  to  Mr.  Fulbright  for 
open  and  fair  public  hearings.  I  insert 
an  incisive  article  written  by  the  com- 
mittees  chairman.  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrian- 
sky  of  Georgetown  University,  titled 
"Ten  Reasons  Against  the  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  Consular  Treaty."  to  be  printed 
as  part  of  my  remarks : 

TEN    REASONS    AOAINST    TH«    XTMirKD    STATBB- 

U.S.S.R.  Consular  Treaty 
(By  Lev  K.  Dobrlansky) 
The-e  are  ten  solid  reasons  why  the  U^. 
Senat;  should  emphatically  not  ™tlfy  the 
US-USSR  Consular  Treaty  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  reported  out 
ravorably  last  Au|ust.  Most  of  the^  r^»°^s 
were  scarcely  touched  upon  In  the  some- 
what superficial  public  discussion  that  was 
precipitated  by  the  committee's  sudden  ac- 
tion. This  condition,  however,  should  be  no 
cause  for  wonderment.  Since  the  signing  of 
this  second  Treaty  of  Moscow  on  June  1. 
1964.  every  attempt  has  been  ma<l%*o  *^P 
the  convention  out  of  the  arena  of  public 
discussion  as  much  as  possible.* 

Vi'hen  the  consummate  attempt  was  made 
to  railroad  this  seemingly  l°,«of^op"  P"* 
through  the  Senate,  numerous  leglBlatorsand 
organizations    joined    In    a    strong    protest 

tpor  a  detailed  background  o^to'V"'* 
Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  "The  Second  TTMty  of 

Moscow,"  CONGRISSIONAL  RXCOBD.  VOl.  111.  pt. 
2,  pp.  2160-2163. 


analnst  Its  bUnd  ratification.    Interestingly 
eKh.  some  of  the  press  distorted  this  fa^t 
into  wme  sort  of  right-wing  opposition.    One 
paSs^for  example,  painted  It  In  terms  of 
a  deluge  of  letters  Inspired  by  t^e  "Liberty 
Lobby  \nd  other  right-wing  orpn^^*^?^- 
though   these   groups   expressed   themse  yes 
mar^naly  and  In  the  final  phase  of  la^t  sum- 
mer's episode.'    An  editorial  In  another  organ 
supporting  the  treaty  observed  with  guanled 
overtones,  "most  of  the  opposlUon  seems  to 
be  made  up  of  organized  letter-writing  mem- 
bers of  such  ultra-conservative  groups  as  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  the  Uberty  Lobby 
Employing  this  same  smear  tactic,  a  third 
pro^nent  of  the  convention  showed  little 
este^  for  the  general  li^ttlUS'^",  °^,  *^* 
Senate  when  It  recklessly  charged  that  the 
Senate  was  scared  off  by  the  Liberty  Lobby 
wwch  "saw  to   It  that  the  Senators  were 
bombarded  with  protest  letters  •■  • 

Anyone  who  has  followed  closely  the  de- 
velopments surrounding  the  treaty  even  be- 
fore It  was  signed,  cannot  but  view  such  re- 
porting and  editorializing  as  crassly  inaccu- 
?ate    and   misleading.      As    early    ^s    Marc^- 
1964    the  National  Captive  Nations  Comnm- 
tee  pubUcly  opposed  this  pact,  three  months 
before  it  was  signed  in  Moscow.-    In  June  of 
that  year  several  national  ethnic  organiza- 
tions declared  their  opposition  to  the  pact^ 
When  a  number  of  Senators  and  others  joined 
this   growing   chorus   of   bi-partisan   protest 
to   the   pact^   ratification,   the   chairman   of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Coimnlttee  decided  not 
to  consider  the  convention  until  the  next 

With  the  new  89th  Congress  in  being  for 
its  first  session,  periodic  inquiries  were  made 
M  Wthe  scheduling  of  open,  public  hearings 
on  the  treaty.    Some  serious  dUcusslon  of  it 
was   being   fostered   by   interested    parties." 
^e  consistent  reply  given  to  tbe  Inquiries 
was  that  no  hearings  were  as  yet  being  set. 
iTlate  as  July  the  same  position  was  main- 
tained'     in   that   month,    however,    citizen 
g?S  Observing  the  Seventh  Captive  Nations 
WeekObservance  throughout  the  nation  reg- 
istered their  strong  opposition  to  the  treaty^ 
and   again   the   call   was   raUed   for   pubUc 
hearinis.      At   about   this   time   It   was   an- 
nounced that  the  senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  had  authorized  the  chairman  to 
schedule  public  hearings."   The  fow-on-now- 
oft  treatment  caused  one  committee  member 
to  assert  that  this  latest  action  came    as  a 
complete  surprise  to  me." 

Contrary  to  the  quoted  press  reports  and 
editorials,  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  was 
markedly  cross-^^onal.   including  liberals 
as  well  as  conservatives.  Democrats  as  weU  as 
RepubUcans.    ObJecUvely  speaking,  the  rea- 
sons  offered    by    so-called    ultra-right-v^lng 
groups  should  be   evaluated   on  their  own 
merits   rather   than  substituting   for   them 
labels   of   invidious    distinction.     The   same 
rule  m  objective  reasoning  would  apply  to 
any   stand   taken   by   their   counterparts   on 
the  left.     Moreover,  what  was  not  generally 
known  about  the  1964  summer  episode  was 
the  quiet  effort  of  a  concerned  Congressman 
who  apprised  57  Senators  of  the  defecU  in 


the  ueaty  and  even  threatened  to  have  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  conduct 
open  and  fair  hearings  on  the  issue. 

Examples  of  the  replies  to  the  Congress- 
man's initiative  make  for  perspective  read- 
ing    Thanking  him  for  his  critical  observa- 
tions, one  Senator  adds,  "I  have  not  as  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  this  treaty  care- 
fuUy    but  my  present  IncUnatlon  is  to  vote 
against    It."      Another    prominent    Senator 
states,  "You  find  me  In  complete  agreement 
vrith   your   views   on   this   most   Important 
subject.     It  Is  my   Intention  not  only   to 
vote  against  the  Convention  when  It  Is  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  but  to  do  all  that 
I  can  to  persuade  others  to  vote  against  It. 
Concerning  the  critical  material  given  him, 
a  third  Senator  refiects  the  aroused  interest 
of  scores  of  others  in  the  Senate  when  he 
comments,  "It  will  help  me  to  better  evaluate 
the  Treaty  when  It  comes  up  for  a  vote  m 
the  Senate." 

These  facts  should  be  adequate  to  con- 
vince one  of  the  slanted  reporting  Indulged 
In  by  a  few  newspapers  that  clamored  for 
the  treaty's  ratification  without  even  open 
and  fair  pubUc  hearings  on  the  Issue.  Evl- 
denUy.  they  were  stunned  by  the  outcome 
last  August  and  had  no  other  recourse  but 
to  wade  in  the  muck  of  invldiouB  labellsm. 
Now  for  the  ten  reasons. 
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I.    NO    PTJBUC    HEARINGS 

Viewing  this  whole  development  in  all  Its 
aspects,  any  objective  observer  would  have  to 
conclude  that  the  deUberate  attempt  to  pre- 
clude open,  pubUc  hearings  on  the  Issue 
Is  cause  enough  for  the  rejection  of  the  con- 
vention.    Every  significant  treaty  requiring 
Senate  ratification  has  been  accorded  this 
normal,  democratic  procedure  so  that  legis- 
lators may  weigh  the  various  arguments  sur- 
rounding It.    Those  who  claim  that  the  con- 
sular pact  U  an  ordinary  and  mslgnlflcant 
treaty  are  either  unaware  of  Its  basic  sig- 
nificance and  thus  would  profit  from  su^ 
hearings  or  employ  this  contention  to  al^t 
the  possibility  Of  a  blind  «ttfl<»"°S-^.^i 
all  evidence  the  proponents  of  the  pact  have 
displayed  a  morbid  fear  of  public  hearings 
and  wide  discussion  on  the  Issue. 

The  evidence  also  shows  quite  clearly  that 
an  attempt  was  made  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress  to  railroad  the  ti-eaty 
through  the  Senate.    Fortunately,  the  ma- 
neuver was  thwarted  by  tiie  alert  action  of 
numerous  groups  and  Individuals.     For  ex- 
ample, in  a  press  release  the  National  Captive 
Nations   Committee   caUed   for    "open    and 
frank  public  hearings"  on  the  convention 
and    protested    against    "the    maneuver    ^ 
ramming  this  ill-advised  and  harmlul  treaty 
down  the  throats  of  our  people  without  ftOr 
and  open  hearings."""     Representetlve   Ed- 
ward J    Derwinski  of  DlUiols  performed  an 
invaluable  service  m  his  persistent  charges 
against   the   raUroadlng  of  this  treaty."     A 
striking  editorial  In  one  critical  paper  began 
"Details    are   now   at    hand   concerning   the 
swift  railroad  Job,  with  Senator  Pulbrlght  as 
chief  engineer,  which  was  done  to  get  the 
soviet  Consular  Treaty  out  of  the  Senate 
Foreign    Relations    Committee    some    days 

**Not  to  have  the  maneuver  appear  too  crude 
and  arbitrary,  the  committee  heard  testi- 
mony from  secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  several  State  Department  associates 
The  oommittee  print  that  followed  contains 
aU  the  marks  of  swift  maneuver  and  haphaz- 
ard pubUcation.  For  example,  the  title  oi 
the  pamphlet  U  Consular  Convention  With 


""Pulbright    Urged    to    Hold    Open    and 
Prank  Hearings   on   Consular   Convention, 

•'"uTg  '^iSn  Moore,  "Derwinski  Hit.  Plan 
for  RUM  Consulates."  Chicago  Tritune.  Au- 

irust  10,  1965.  ^  .  „^,. 

u"N«>rmal  Relations,"  The  Richmond  News 
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The  Soviet  Union,  but  on  page  3  a  caption 
reads  "Consular  Convention  With  Russia." 
If  at  this  stage  of  American  understanding 
the  concepts  of  Soviet  Union  and  Russia  are 
held  to  be  sjmonymous,  then  we  are  In  real 
trouble  with  respect  to  some  reasoning  on 
this  issue. 

To  mention  another  example  among  the 
many,  the  dialogue  between  the  chairman 
and  Senator  Hlckenlooper  makes  for  absorb- 
ing reading.  In  his  opening  statement  Sen- 
ator Pulbrlght  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  by 
stating  "The  conmilttee  met  In  executive 
session  July  20,  1965,  to  consider  the  conven- 
tion and  decided  at  that  time  to  take  It  up 
formally  and  submit  It  to  the  Senate  tor  its 
advice  and  consent."  ■*  Senator  EQckenlooper 
follows  by  sUtlng,  "I  want  to  correct  a  mis- 
understanding. I  understood  you  to  say  in 
the  (q;>enlng  statement  that  the  committee 
had  decided  to  submit  this  to  the  Senate  for 
confirmation." "  Contrary  to  his  opening 
statement,  the  ehairman  covers  himself  by 
replying  "The  committee  would  have  to  vote 
on  it  after  we  have  had  committee  hearings." 
Then,  In  the  print,  the  dialogue  is  Inter- 
rupted by  the  Insertion  of  the  President's 
message  and  the  convention  Itself,  and  fif- 
teen pages  later  Senator  Fxilbrlght  further 
contradicts  his  original,  plain  statement  by 
saying  "We  had  decided  to  proceed  with 
hearings  it  the  committee  so  voted.  That  is 
what  I  meant  to  say."  >*  His  words  scarcely 
reveal  such  meaning. 

Despite  much  talk  about  hearings  at  this 
point,  only  one  staged  hearing  was  held. 
Secretary  Rusk  was  heard  on  points  empha- 
sizing the  protection  Americans  in  the  USSR 
would  receive,  the  little  dilference  between 
this  treaty  and  other  consular  conventions, 
the  risks  of  espionage  we  have  to  assume  in 
our  open  society,  the  inadequacies  of  our 
embassy  in  Moscow,  the  need  for  normalizing 
relations,  mutual  imderstanding,  the  im- 
provement of  communications,  and  other 
equally  vague  generalities.  As  the  writer 
stated  in  a  letter  criticizing  one  of  our 
papers,  "by  virtue  of  his  antiquated  and 
misleading  conceptions  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  even  the  late  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  tact- 
fully repudiated  In  November  1961,  Secretary 
Rusk  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  sole, 
adequate  witness."  "  These  salient  points  in 
the  Rusk  testimony  will  be  answered  in  the 
remaining  reasons  against  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty. 

How  much  of  all  this  was  pitifully  mis- 
interpreted can  be  gleaned  from  this  state- 
ment of  a  Senator  supporting  a  blind  ratifi- 
cation of  the  pact:  "Those  writers  are  Ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  hearings  were  held."  " 
The  official  publication  of  the  committee  Is 
accurately  titled  Hearing,  but  the  Senator 
insists  hearings,  governmental  or  public,  were 
held.  He  also  believes  the  treaty  Is  with 
Russia.  Moreover,  some  verbal  legerdemain 
was  detected  In  the  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween the  treaty  and  the  actual  opening  of 
consulates.  According  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, one  shouldn't  be  too  concerned  with 
the  treaty  because  "the  question  of  opening 
consiUates  .  .  .  will  be  the  subject  of  sep- 
arate negotiations.""  Why  then  all  these 
pressure  tactics  concerning  the  treaty's  ratifi- 
cation?   Actually,  the  formal  and  legal  basis 


^»Con3ular  Convention  With  The  Soviet 
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provided  by  the  treaty  is  most  essential  to 
the  question  of  opening  consulates.  It  Is 
also  worthwhile  to  note  the  haste  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  Ito  exacting  appro- 
priations from  Congress  tor  a  consulate  in 
Leningrad  with  several  $tOO  water  coolers, 
extra  bedrooms  for  single  girl  secretaries  and 
what  have  you."  ] 

Again,  this  first  reason  Is  reason  enough 
to  Justify  a  rejection  of  the  treaty.  Its  pro- 
ponents apparently  fear  a  full  and  open 
examination  of  It  In  the  public  forum.  With- 
out open,  public  hearings,  a  ratification  of 
the  pact  would  be  an  artiitrary  and  blind 
one.  The  democratic  staging  of  such  hear- 
ings would  necessitate  thoughtful  considera- 
tion for  the  nine  remaining  reasons. 

n.   A  OIPLOMATIC   AFFIRMAHON   of   MOSCOW'S 
INNER   EMnSE 

The  second  reason  for  rejecting  the  treaty 
is  that  It  constitutes  a  diplomatic  affirma- 
tion, a  stamp  of  approval  and  acceptance  of 
Moscow's  inner  empire.  I'm  aware  of  the 
fact  that  most  Americans  cling  to  the  myth 
that  the  Soviet  Union  ia  Russia,  that  the 
USSR  Is  a  country  like  ours.  Indeed,  that 
this  Inner  empire  of  many  nations  is  a 
nation  like  ours.  One  superficial  account 
of  last  August's  episode  misleads  readers  In 
this  fashion,  "If  ratified,  it  would  be  the 
first  bilateral  treaty  lietween  the  two 
nations."  » 

We  can  allow  for  such  ignorance  In  an 
ordinary  newspaper  article  but  for  our  lead- 
ers of  state  to  believe  that  the  USSR  is  a 
nation  Is  plainly  unpardonable.  If  we  should 
ever  lose  the  Cold  War,  it  would  be  basically 
because  of  this  fundamental  gap  In  our 
luiderstandlng  of  the  USBR  as  an  empire- 
state,  a  prison  house  of  maoiy  captive  nations, 
the  Inner  and  basic  sphere  of  the  present 
Soviet  Russian  Empire.  Despite  other  ob- 
jectives and  purposes,  both  Napoleon  and 
Hitler  lost  hot  wars  In  this  area  of  Eastern 
Europe  because  of  substantially  the  same 
gap  In  understanding. 

This  fallacious  notion  of  the  USSR  as  a 
"country"  and  other  basic  myths  are  re- 
flected In  the  convention,  which  of  course 
cannot  but  satisfy  the  propaganda  and  pey- 
chopolltical  efforts  of  Moscow  to  the  utmost. 
The  treaty  is  founded  on  the  mythical  con- 
ception that  the  USSR  Is  a  nation-state  com- 
parable in  character  to  ours.  American  con- 
sulates In  any  of  the  non-Russian  nations 
In  the  USSR  would  tangibly  reinforce  this 
myth,  needlessly  abet  Ruaeian  policies  aimed 
at  unifying  this  primary  Imperlum,  and 
thus  nullify  any  leverage  for  peace  we  may 
have  In  at  least  recognizing  the  freedom  goals 
of  the  captive  non-RusslBn  nations  in  the 
USSR. 

In  the  past  forty-five  years  the  United 
States  has  committed  many  shortsighted 
errors  bolstering  and  strengthening  this  in- 
ner empire  of  Soviet  Russia.  Ratification 
of  this  treaty  would  add  another  chapter 
to  this  sordid  record.  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Pxilbrlght,  the  writer  emphasized  this  point 
when  he  stated,  "a  blind  ratification  of  the 
Convention  would  form  >nother  chapter  In 
our  long,  inept  dealings  with  the  Russians 
and  expose  us  to  the  charge  of  being  a  na- 
tion of  hypocrites  when  the  President  and 
others  proclaim  our  'devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty."  This  treaty 
is  a  confirmation  of  Russia's  imperio-colon- 
lallsm  within  the  USSR  and  further  evi- 
dence of  our  diplimatlc  Ineptitude  in  the 
Cold  War,  not  to  say  oui  grave  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  America's  prime  enemy." » 
In  terms  of  power  and  ambition,  we  de- 
lude ourselves  If  we  thtnk  Pelplng  rather 
than  Moscow  Is  the  prima  enemy. 


Before  taking  action  on  the  treaty  it 
would  profit  each  Senator  to  read  x  recent 
official  study  prepared  for  one  of  tl.e  Sen- 
ate's own  committees  on  the  empire  within 
the  USSR.  "Western  scholars  of  Soviet  af- 
fairs," It  observes,  "agree  on  the  imperial- 
colonial  character  of  the  USSR."-  Com- 
mendable as  it  la,  even  this  study  doesn't 
cover  all  aspect  of  Soviet  Russian  imperlo- 
colonialism  In  the  USSR.  For  succinct, 
deep  insights  into  this  Inner  empire  each 
Senator  would  do  well  to  read  Adlal  Steven- 
son's remarkable  memorandum  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  United  Nations.'"  After  reading 
these  he  would  have  to  ask  himself.  "Could 
I  as  a  Senator,  representing  people  in  a 
democracy  and  republic  dedicated  to  prin- 
ciples of  national  Independence  and  self- 
determination,  vote  for  a  treaty  which  ex- 
plicitly and  impllclty  misrepresents  a  state 
and  In  effect  places  a  stamp  of  approval  on 
a  tyrannical  empire?"  Each  in  his  own 
conscience  would  have  to  answer  this 
question. 

This  reason  for  not  ratifying  the  treaty  is 
basic  to  all  others.  It  hinges  on  the  most 
fundamental  Issue  of  the  contemporary 
struggle — Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-coloniallsm 
versus  freedom  and  national  independence. 
It  offers  us  another  opportunity  to  fill  In  the 
gap  of  American  understanding  of  the  USSR. 
The  first  was  Congress"  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution  (Public  Law  86-90)  In  1959.  which 
for  the  first  time  recognized  the  freedom 
aspirations  of  all  the  captive  non -Russian 
nations  In  th  USSR.  Ratification  of  the 
treaty  would  contradict  the  very  essence  and 
spirit  Of  the  resolution.  Also,  Secretary  Rusk 
and  others  argue  that  the  treaty  would  Im- 
prove communications  between  the  two 
"countries."  Aside  from  the  rudimentary 
fact  that  it  is  hardly  within  the  purview  of 
consular  activity  to  communicate  or 
negotiate  between  countries,  what  improve- 
ment In  conununlcatlons  could  be  achieved 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  many  nations  in 
the  USSR  under  a  treaty  which  slights  and 
ignores  the  presence  of  all  but  one  of  these 
nations?  To  our  own  detriment,  the  very 
opposite  would  be  achieved. 

in.  LEGAL  INVALmrrlES  OF  THE  TRE.\TT 

A  third  substantial  reason  for  rejecting  the 
treaty  is  its  numerous  legal  invalidities.  If 
some  of  our  lawmakers  in  the  Senate  still 
find  the  second  reason  difficult  to  grasp  at 
this  point,  surely  the  legal  contradictions 
and  Invalidities  of  the  pact  would  fall  more 
readily  within  their  immediate  attention.  In 
a  court  of  law  any  patent  misrepresentation 
of  parties  to  a  contract  or  blatant  contradic- 
tions to  fact  would  be  sufficient  to  throw  the 
case  out  of  court.  The  consular  treaty  Is 
pitted  exactly  in  this  situation. 

Throughout  the  text  of  the  treaty  one 
reads  about  "a  national  of  the  sending 
state." "  This  makes  sense  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  a  citizen  of  a  nation  gen- 
erally called  about  the  world  "an  American." 
Who  ia  the  national  of  the  Soviet  Union?  A 
Russian,  Lithuanian,  Georgian  and  so  forth? 
If  language  and  words  have  any  meaning,  a 
"national"  Is  an  individual  member  of  a 
given  nation.  On  the  Impregnable  basis  of 
all  evidence  provided  by  Moscow  Itself,  the 
Soviet  Union  la  no  nation  but  rather  a  so- 
called  union  of  many  nations.  Legally,  there 
is  no  such  animal  as  a  "Soviet  national" 
other  than  a  fictional  image  in  the  minds  of 
some  who  wallow  in  the  myths  of  the  USSR 
being  a  nation  or  anyone  In  the  USSR — 
worse  still  "Russia" — being  a  "Soviet,"  which 
is  a  council  of  workers  and  peasants 
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Clearly,  If  some  can  extricate  themselves 
from  the  unreasoned,  semantic  mess  indi- 
cated here,  they  would  Isegln  to  see  that 
the  convention  contradicts  the  very  essence 
of  the  USSR  Constitution,  which  though 
largely  semantic  is  nonetheless  a  nominal 
compromise  with  the  non-Russian  nations  in 
the  USSR.  By  this  kind  of  misrepresenta- 
tive  language  the  pact  violates  also  the 
authenticity  of  every  official  map  of  the 
USSR  and  contradicts  reams  of  official  Mos- 
cow pronouncements  on  the  multi-national 
composition  of  the  USSR.  In  theh-  desU-e  to 
reap  the  psycho-political  advantages  of  the 
treaty  the  Muscovite  rulers  would  prostitute 
anything  and,  as  In  everything  else,  accuse 
the  other  party  of  the  perversions.  By  al- 
lowing this  to  take  place  we  exhibit  our  own 
psycho-political  immaturity. 

Further  examples  of  legal  Invalidity  are. 
In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  provisions 
for  "the  national  fiag  of  the  sending  state" 
and  "the  national  coat-of-arms  of  the  send- 
ing state."  »  Of  course,  in  objective  circum- 
stance there  is  no  such  flag  or  coat-of-arms 
for  the  USSR.  Each  republic  has  its  own 
flag  and  emblem.  The  fla.g  and  coat-of-arms 
of  the  USSR  shown  at  any  Moecow-estab- 
llBhed  consulate  in  the  United  States  would 
be  another  perversion  of  fact  permitted  by 
the  legal  invalidity  of  the  treaty. 

Speaking  of  legalities,  no  one  has  raised 
the   question   of    accumulated    legacies   left 
by   Russian   emigres    and   others   In   behalf 
of  known  or  unknown  parties  in  the  Soviet 
Union.     How  many  millions   of   dollars   is 
colonialist  Moscow  seeking  to  acquire  under 
Article  10  of  the  treaty?    The  Russians  are 
employing  every  trick,  including  "the  eco- 
nomic   Independence   of    the   satellites,"   to 
build  up  their  stock  of  foreign  currencies; 
the  treaty  is  another  means.    It  would  be 
interesting  to  see  what  the  Department  of 
state    can    furnish    on    these    accumulated 
legacies.    Mr.  Rusk  and  others  vaguely  argue 
that  the  pact  would  abet  "mutual  under- 
standing."   With  whom?     The  imperlo-co- 
loniallsts  in  Moscow?    What  of  the  various 
nations   and   peoples   in   the   USSR?     How 
would    all    these    allowed    perversions    and 
open  risks  mould  our  bonds  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding with  them?     In  the  long  run, 
they   will   prevail,   not   the   ruling   Russian 
totalltarlans. 

IV.     AN     AMXKICAN     ASSIST     TO     Rt7SSIFICATION 

The  fourth  objection  to  the  treaty  is  that 
Its  provisions  engender  an  American  assist 
to  Russlfication  within  and  outside  the 
USSR.  The  provision  in  the  pact  for  the 
use  of  the  Russian  language  to  process  the 
fictitious  Soviet  national  Is  In  every  sense 
an  Inadvertent  assist  to  the  well-known 
Russlfication  policies  of  Moscow."  In  ef- 
fect, here  too  we  would  be  buttressng  Mos- 
cow's colonialist  policy  of  enforcing  the 
use  of  the  captor's  language  among  the  non- 
Russian  nations  in  the  USSR. 

Here,  too,  before  he  casts  his  vote  on  the 
treaty  it  would  do  well  for  each  Senator  to 
scan  another  recent  Congressional  study  on 
culttu-al  Russlfication  and  llnguaclde  In  the 
USSR."  Do  we  want  to  be  placed  In  the 
pKwltlon  of  confirming  and  abetting  this 
vicious  genocidal  tendency  further?  It  is 
bad  enough  that  functional  necessity  com- 
pels us  to  accede  to  it  on  the  ambassadorial 
level,  though  this  could  be  rectified,  too,  by 
a  diplomatic  alternative  of  a  more  realistic 
nature. 

With  a  premium  on  verbal  generality  Mr. 
Rusk  and  others  argue  for  the  treaty  be- 
cause It  would  "normalize  relations."    What 


are  they  seeking  to  normalize?     The  Inner 
Soviet  Russian  Empire,  Soviet  Russian  im- 
perlo-coloniallsm, or  Moscow's  Russlfication 
policies?     The  treaty  would  abnormally  re- 
late us  to  these  ugly  phenomena  In  the  seem- 
ing position  of  even  accepting  them  as  "nor- 
mal."    Aside  from   the   essential   factor   of 
comparative    advantage    In    the    Cold    War, 
what  a   political   posture   we   are   asked   to 
assume  by  ratifying  this  treaty.    The  nation 
of  the  American  revolution  and  all  the  peren- 
nial principles  this  Implies  Is  urged  in  the 
name   of  normalization  to  place  stamps  of 
diplomatic  approval  on  the  worst  Institu- 
tional hallmarks  of  Its  basic  enemy.     Also, 
what  Is  most  curiotis  Is  that  those  who  talk 
loudly  today  about  "the  liquidation  of  the 
Commtmlst   monolith,"'   "growing   national- 
ism in  Eastern  Europe,"  "a  world  of  divers- 
ity," and  "good  Communists  and  bad  ones'" 
are  normally  those  who,  for  whatever  reasons, 
stop  at  the  borders  of  the  USSR,  the  deter- 
mining Inner  empire  itself,  with  these  sup- 
posedly new  notions. 

V.    THE   VERY   DIFFERENT  DIPLOMATIC   IMMUNITY 


The  preceding  three  reasons  for  non-ratl- 
flcatlon  of  the  pact  received  far  less  atten- 
tion last  August  than  the  next  two.  Yet  In 
the  broader  context  of  understanding  the 
contemporary  struggle.  Its  prime  sources  of 
tension  and  long-run  dangers  to  world  peace, 
they  carry  greater  weight  than  the  next  two 
objections,  which  by  themselves,  of  course, 
are  adequate  to  justify  non-ratlficaUon.  It 
Is  noteworthy  how  much  more  adept  and 
knowledgeable  the  Chinese  Reds  are  In  uti- 
lizing essential  facts  concerning  the  Inner 
Soviet  Rvisslan  Empire,  Soviet  Russian  im- 
perlo-colonlallsm,  Moscow's  Russlfication 
program,  and  the  captive  stattis  of  the  non- 
Russian  nations  In  the  USSR  than  we  are." 
Their  ends  are  different,  but  they  at  least 
do  not  accommodate  the  Russian  totall- 
tarlans In  their  worst  features. 

Contrary  to  the  baseless  contention  that 
this  consular  convention  is  no  different  or  is 
even  sUghUy  different  from  other  conven- 
tions the  pact  Is  very  different  not  only  in 
its  relation  to  our  prime  enemy  in  the  Cold 
War  but  also  In  its  incredible  provision  of 
diplomatic  Immunity  to  consular  personnel 
for  all  crimes,  including  espionage."  It  Is 
sad  enough  that  the  treaty's  assumptions  and 
contents  seriously  depreciate  our  general 
political  posture  as  a  democratic  Free  World 
leader,  but  this  provision  is  an  open  Invita- 
tion to  Red  subversion  of  our  nation.  Every 
other  existing  convention  grants  immunity 
only  from  punishment  for  misdemeanors. 
The  reader  can  now  understand  why  I  en- 
titled an  article  on  this  subject  "The  Second 
Treaty  of  Moscow.""  The  pact  was  made  to 
order — in  Moscow.  Even  our  allies  don't  en- 
joy this  unprecedented  consular  privilege. 

In  view  of  the  concentrated  discussion  on 
this  point  last  August,  it  U  unnecessary  to 
belabor  it  further.  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Meeker, 
the  State  Department's  legal  adviser,  ad- 
mitted in  unqualified  terms  that  this  Im- 
munity from  criminal  Jurisdiction  "Is  not 
present  in  other  consular  conventions  to  the 
same  extent.'"  »  Mr.  Meeker,  who  is  under  the 
illusion  that  some  "Soviet  national"  animal 
exists,  tried  to  moderate  the  Immunity  pro- 
v'lsion  by  pointing  out  that  it  "will  extend 
only  to  those  consular  officers  and  employees 
who  are  agreed  to  by  the  two  governments."  " 
As  though  In  actual  practice  this  would  make 
any  significant  difference. 

The  views  expressed  by  opponents  to  the 
treaty  In  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee are  quite  firm  on  this  Immunity  pro- 


vision.'' Publicized  discussion  of  the  point 
led  many  to  the  conclusion  which  one  Sen- 
ator put  m  these  words:  "'It  is  this  last  sec- 
tion that  is  inimical  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  It  U  the  last  section 
that  clearly  indicates  that  this  convention 
was  negotiated  by  the  Soviets,  not  as  a  bilat- 
eral pact  for  Improving  Soviet-American  re- 
lations, but  as  a  cold  war  maneuver  to  en- 
hance and  expand  the  mtelllgence  gathering 
network  of  the  USSR."  " 

Mr.  Rusk  and  others  argue  that  the  treaty 
would  offer  greater  protection  for  Americans 
touring  and  visiting  in  the  USSR.    This  pro- 
tection    argument,     covering    some     12,000 
Americans  annually.  Is  supposed  to  counter- 
balance the  lapse  In  It  as  concerns  the  Im- 
munity  provision.    Much   is   made   of   the 
notification  and  access  provisions  regarding 
arrests.    Actually,    this    so-called    Russian 
concession  should  have  been  demanded  long 
ago  on  the  purely  ambassadorial  level,  and 
should  be  so  demanded  on  the  simple  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity.    USSR  representatives 
and  tourists  are  accorded  the  privileges  and 
benefits   of   our   democratic   criminal   code; 
pure  reciprocal  relations  would  demand  the 
same  for  our  people.    To  book  the  notifica- 
tion   and    access    provisions    as    a    notable 
RusslBLn  "concession"  to  the  consular  treaty 
indicates  that  our  negotiator!  had  already 
walked  Into  the  bear  trap.    It  Is  as  much  a 
concession    as    a    thief    giving    up    stolen 
property. 


VI.  iNTKNsnnza)  politicai.  warfare  in  tbx 

UMITIU)    8TATKS 

Espionage  was  the  leading  word  fOT  the 
next  popular  objection  to  the  treaty  laet 
August.  Our  FBI  Director,  J.  Bdgar  Hoover, 
was  quoted  at  length  In  support  of  this 
criticism.  In  earlier  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  Mr.  Hoover 
had  emphasized  that  U8SB  "consulates  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  .  .  .  will  make 
our  work  more  difficult.""  A  later  state- 
ment by  him  stressed  the  following:  "One 
Soviet  Intelligence  officer  In  commenting  on 
the  agreement  spoke  of  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity this  presented  his  service  and  that  It 
would  enable  the  Soviets  to  enhance  their 
Intelligence  operations."  "  So  effective  were 
these  points  that  the  President  subsequently 
Issued  a  directive  to  officials  to  support  Ad- 
ministration policies,  aiming  It  particularly 
at  Hoover.* 

There  are  several  .aspects  to  this  sixth 
reason  for  non-ratlficaUon  that  need  some 
clarification.  First,  though  public  hearings 
were  barred.  It  obviously  behooved  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  Invite  Mr. 
Hoover,  as  another  government  witness,  to 
testify  on  the  pact.  Surely  he  is  far  more 
qualified  to  discuss  the  likely  espionage 
effects  of  the  treaty  than  is  Secretary  Rusk. 
Second,  It  is  certainly  no  strain  on  one's 
Imagination  to  envisage  the  expanded  oppor- 
tunities for  Soviet  Russian  espionage  with 
consulates  rangmg  cross-country  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

However,  considering  the  huge  spy  ap- 
paratus now  maintained  by  Moscow  in  this 
country,  one  can  rationally  allow  for  only  a 
relatively  small  increase  In  overall  effective- 
ness with  the  presence  of  consulates.  The 
economic  law  of  diminishing  return  applies 
in  this  field  as  in  others.  Doubtless  the  es- 
tablishment of  consulates  would  make 
Hoover's  work  more  difficult,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  condition  as  concerns  espionage 
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activity  would  be  unmanageable.  Moreover, 
as  I  arg:ue<l  elsewhere,  spying  Is  a  two-way 
street.  On  the  other  hand,  since  alternatives 
for  different  diplomatic  arrangements  exist, 
there  Is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  accommo- 
date the  Russians  In  this  risky  respect. 

Especially  Is  this  so  when  a  broader  view 
is  taken  of  Soviet  Russian  activity  In  this 
country.  The  problem  entails  more  than 
Jvist  espionage.  It  can  best  be  described  as 
one  or  intensified  poUtical  warfare,  signs 
of  which  have  already  appeared  in  civU  rights 
riots,  campus  agitation,  peace  demonstra- 
tions, overt  USSR  embassy  propaganda  on 
the  Watts  riot,"  and  a  variety  of  actions 
striking  against  civU  and  political  authority. 
Strategically  situated  consulates  would  not 
only  be  additional  spy  nests  but  also  active 
sources  of  conspiracy,  propaganda,  blackmail 
and  Intimidation  against  those  with  relatives 
In  the  Red  Empire,  and  media  for  \mdermln- 
Ing  ethnic  and  other  anti-Communist 
groups.  With  the  type  of  lmm\uilty  offered 
them,  they  should  make  bold  efforts  along 
these  lines. 

Mr.  Rusk  and  others  talk  glibly  about  our 
"open  society"  and  the  espionage  risks  we 
have  to  take.  They  fall  to  see  the  broader 
problem  Involved  here,  with  longarm  rami- 
fications extending  to  our  actions  In  Viet 
Nam,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  almost 
everywhere  else.  Regarding  espionage  solely, 
a  more  naive  observation  by  the  Secretary 
cannot  be  found  than  when  he  testified,  "I 
do  hope  that  the  Convention  will  reduce 
misunderstandings  and  particularly  be  of 
assistance  In  not  letting  private  citizens, 
tourists,  businessmen,  exchange  people,  and 
others  get  caught  up  in  the  atmosphere  in 
which  this  other  type  of  problem  arises." »» 
Projected  into  the  future,  this  type  of  un- 
critical thinking  would  virtually  guarantee 
the  closing  of  our  open  society. 
vn.  BASIS  fom  ntmisinxD  pouncAii  wabvabi 

IM  tArm  AMXSICA 

Speaking  of  ramifications  emerging  from  a 
short-sighted  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the 
next  four  reasons  for  non-ratlflcatlon  indi- 
cate what  we  can  expect  from  this  further 
appeasement  of  Soviet  Russian  desires.  It 
should  be  evident  now  to  the  reader  that  all 
of  these  reasons  against  ratification  are  in- 
tegrally related,  though  any  one  is  sufBclent 
cause  for  rejecting  the  treaty.  To  the  recur- 
ring distinction  made  between  the  treaty  as 
a  body  of  gxiidellnes  for  consular  activity  and 
the  actual  establishment  of  the  consulates, 
which  some  even  suggest  the  State  Depart- 
ment might  act  upon  devoid  of  any  treaty, 
one  can  reasonably  maintain  the  virtual  In- 
separability of  the  two  and  the  political  cer- 
tainty of  no  consulates  if  these  many  rea- 
sons, individually,  in  combination  or  as  an 
integral  whole,  lead  to  a  Senate  reJecUon  of 
the  pact. 

Thus,  the  seventh  reason  for  non-ratiflca- 
tlon  Is  that  a  Senate  confirmation  of  this 
treaty  would  open  up  a  Pandora's  box  of 
Soviet  Russian  pressure  against  every  free 
government  in  Latin  America.  The  imme- 
diate objective  would  be  similar  consular 
conventions;  the  lUtlmate  objective  would 
be  a  really  intensified  political  warfare  in 
the  area.  This  at  a  time  when  many  of  our 
own  officials  have  been  warning  us  to  ex- 
pect stepped-up  Red  subversion  throughout 
the  continent! 

Strangely  enough,  this  reason  against  rati- 
fication was  scarcely  brought  up  In  the  Au- 
gust discussion.  Few  even  knew  that  as  of 
now  no  USSR  consulates  exist  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  a  cogent  rebuttal  to  a  news- 
paper editorial.  Congressman  Derwlnskl 
stated  the  case  eloquently:  "Acquiescence  of 


the  United  States  to  SoTlet  consulates  would 
set  an  obvious  precedent  that  would  soon 
find  the  Communist  rulers  of  Moscow 
spreading  their  influence  in  Latin  America 
by  means  of  consular  activities.  What  Latin 
American  government  could  refuse  the  re- 
quest for  a  consulate  after  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  has  extended  this  benefit  to  the 
rulers  of  the  Kremlin?"  • 

Need  more  be  said  on  this  point  of  con- 
8\ilar  proliferation  for  extended  Red  subver- 
sion in  the  Western  Hemisphere?  The  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  would  create  a  solid 
basis  for  intensified  Russian  political  war- 
fare in  Latin  America.  As  In  the  area  of 
trade  with  the  Red  Empire,  our  lack  of  firm 
and  consistent  policy  will  be  another  govern- 
ment's rationalization  for  its  actions  under 
pressure. 

vm.   A  TRAOC  WEDGE 

Another  reason  for  not  ratifying  the  pact 
is  the  obvious  use  made  of  this  treaty  as  a 
diplomatic  wedge  to  liberalize  and  Increase 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Red 
Empire  in  general.  Time  and  time  again  in 
his  testimony  Mr.  Rusk  spoke  of  the  prospect 
of  "increasing  trade  between  our  two  coun- 
tries." "  At  times  it  appears  this  arg\mient 
of  dollars  and  cents  carried  more  weight  with 
him  than  the  argument  of  humane  protec- 
tion for  Americans  in  the  USSR. 

The  Issue  of  increased  trade  with  the  USSR 
and  the  Red  Empire  Is  a  controversial  prob- 
lem in  and  of  itself.  This  writer  has  pointed 
out  in  testimony  and  in  emphatic  terms  that 
any  such  liberalized  trade  would  not  be  the 
first  time  the  United  States  has  contributed 
myoplcally  to  the  economic  strengthening  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  Emigre — always,  of  course, 
in  the  Interests  of  "peace,"  "normal  rela- 
tions," "relaxation  of  tensions"  and  other 
self-legitimations."  Up  to  now  those  seek- 
ing such  East-West  trsde  have  been  careful 
to  distinguish  between  our  trading  more 
liberally  with  the  captive  states  In  Central 
Europe  and  that  with  tbe  USSR.  The  former 
is  supposed  to  unlatch  these  Red  totalitarian 
states  from  the  chains  of  Russian  domina- 
tion, though  for  years  Moscow  Itself  has  pur- 
sued the  Empire  policy  of  division  of  na- 
tional labor. 

Now,  curiously  enough,  we  see  Secretary 
Rusk  injecting  the  trade  issue  into  this  con- 
sular one  with  evident  abandon  of  the  dis- 
tinction mentioned  above.  Our  fighting  men 
In  South  Viet  Nam  should  take  great  com- 
fort in  this  switch  since  economic-trade  sup- 
port Qf  the  USSR  should  in  turn  bolster  Mos- 
cow's support  of  Hanoi  for  an  even  more 
challenging  conflict  in  that  area. 

The  fragmented  policy  of  our  government 
conduce*  to  many  blatant  contradictions. 
This  tactic  of  arguing  for  the  treaty  on  the 
basis  of  trade  prospects  which  In  turn  would 
facilitate  the  economic  means  of  Moscow's 
global  cold  war  operations  against  our  in- 
terests Is  a  gem  of  policy-making  fragmen- 
tlsm.  It's  cause  enough  to  reject  the  treaty 
as  a  trade  wedge. 

IX.   THX   MOST-rAVORKO-NATTON    SIEVE 

As  in  the  area  of  trade  with  the  Red  Em- 
pire, the  most-favored-natlon  sieve  exists  In 
consular  agreements.  This  ninth  reason  for 
not  ratifying  the  treaty  was  emphasized  by 
several  scrutinizing  Senators  who  wisely  op- 
pose the  extension  of  the  immunity  privilege 
to  twenty-seven  other  nations  and  states,  in- 
cluding Yugoslavia  and  Rumania."    As  they 


""Top  Soviet  Intellectuals  Castigate  U.S. 
on  Riots."  The  Washington  Post,  August  22, 
1965. 

-Consutar  Convention  With  The  Soviet 
Union,  p.  29. 


pointed  out,  as  many  as  400  consular  person- 
nel would  be  eligible  under  the  treaty  and 
their  covering  conventions  with  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause  for  immunity  from 
prosecution  for  all  crimes. 

On  this  point  Secretary  Rusk  afBrmed  that 
"others  would  have  the  right  to  raise  with 
us  establishing  various  privileges,  but  only 
on  a  basis  of  reciprocity." «»  It  Is  Interesting 
that  this  concern  for  reciprocity  shows  It- 
self here  but  not  with  the  protection  of 
American  citizens  In  the  USSR  on  the  ambai- 
sadorial  or  full  diplomatic  level.  With  this 
sieve  the  risks  mentioned  earUer  become  all 
the  more  magnified.  Also,  Red  governments 
with  no  consular  agreements  at  present 
would  seek  the  inclusion  of  the  most-favored- 
natlon  clause  in  any  future  conventions. 

The  snowball  effects  of  the  treaty's  pro- 
visions are  thus  not  difficult  to  determine. 
They  all  point  to  a  substantial  net  disadvan- 
tage for  us.  Recently,  for  example,  our  offi- 
cials have  uttered  some  tart  remarks  with 
regard  to  Japan's  apathy  toward  the  Viet 
Nam  war  and  its  warm  behavior  toward  the 
Red  Empire.  Encouraged  by  oui  action, 
Japan,  too.  Is  on  the  road  to  signing  a  con- 
sular agreement  with  the  USSR.<<  If  In  short 
time  it  Judges  the  USSR  to  t>e  a  far  greater 
threat  to  the  Free  World  than  Red  China 
could  possibly  be  in  the  next  decade,  it  would 
have  a  self -legitimating  basis  for  establish- 
ing similar  and  probably  closer  relations  with 
Peiplng. 

Z.    THE     BAI.TIO     DILEMMA 

A  final  reason  for  non-ratification  bears  on 
the  Baltic  dilemma  to  which  the  treaty  ex- 
poses us.  This  reason  is  logically  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  second  reason  we  considered,  ai 
well  as  being  based  on  an  act  of  U.S.  policy. 
The  United  States  does  not  recognize  the 
forced  incorporation  of  Lithuania,  Estonia, 
and  Latvia  m  the  USSR.  Tet  despite  the 
Silent  treatment  preferred  by  the  State  De- 
partment's legal  counsel,  any  consular  ac- 
tivity in  these  republics  cannot  but  in  prac- 
tice and  in  t}me  constitute  de  facto  recog- 
nition." With  the  allowable  establishment 
of  consular  districts  there,  this  condition 
would  become  crystal  clear.  At  least  Secre- 
tary Rusk  admitted,  "We  do  have  a  bit  of  a 
dilemma  there.  Senator."  *• 

In  conclusion,  there  are  many  dilemmas, 
contradictions,  and  risks  posed  by  this  con- 
sular convention.  From  Moscow's  viewpoint, 
as  an  instrument  of  the  Cold  War  it  Is 
fraught  virlth  innumerable  advantages — im- 
perial legitimacy,  propaganda,  legacies,  politi- 
cal warfare  penetrations,  espionage  and  so 
forth.  Our  viewpoint  is  already  so  beclouded 
that  many  cannot  see  a  real  diplomatic  al- 
ternative to  this  disadvantageous  arrange- 
ment which  would  satisfy  most  of  the  rea- 
sons given  for  ratification  of  the  convention, 
including  the  inadequacy  of  our  embassy 
in  Moscow,  and  yet  realize  a  substantial  net 
advantage. 

Before  alternatives  can  be  examined,  the 
treaty  Itself  should  be  subjected  to  full, 
critical  examination.  This  has  not  as  yet 
been  done.  The  question  is  a  simple  one: 
blind  ratification  or  open  public  hearings? 


"Edward  J.  Derwtaskl,  "The  Consular 
Treaty,"  The  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C., 
August  27,  1965. 
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"  Lev  E.  Dobrianaky,  "Five  Perspectives  on 
East-West  Trade."  East-West  Trade,  Hearings, 
Part  n.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
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QUAUPICA'nONS  FOR  SUPREME 
COURT  JUSTICES 

Mr.  E311jENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Ourney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


o  Consular  Convention  With  The  Soviet 
Union,  p.  23. 

*•  "Japan,  Russia  Are  Negotiating,"  Reuteri, 
Moscow,  June  10,  1965. 

»» Consular  Convention  With  The  Soviet 
Union,  p.  26. 

<•  Ibid.  p.  28. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlwnan 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Spesiker,  every 
American  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
he  will  be  represented  and  governed  by 
the  most  qualified  and  responsible  people 
that  this  great  land  has  to  offer. 
Through  the  legislation  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  I  seek  to  insure  that  our 
expectations  do  not  end  in  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  joint  resolution  that  I  propose 
calls  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion requiring  that  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices have  prior  judicial  experience,  and 
further,  that  they  be  chosen  from  the 
best  qualified  of  both  political  parties. 

While  the  people  elect  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  the  courts  are 
in  the  unique  position  of  being  appointed. 
Having  faith  in  the  President,  the 
founders  of  this  country  trusted  in  his 
wisdom  to  chose  astute  and  intelligent 
jurists.  They  left  him  relatively  free  to 
appoint  as  he  saw  fit. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  steer  a  steady 
course  in  the  name  of  justice.  It  re- 
quires minds  free  to  prejudice,  of  varied 
backgrounds  and  viewpoints,  and  well 
disciplined  in  the  workings  of  the  law. 
It  takes  men  of  principle  and  convic- 
tion, but  men  who  are  also  farsighted 
enough  to  see  the  potentials  of  new 
ideas.  Although  we  cannot  expect  a 
man  to  be  void  of  political  belief,  we  can 
assure  an  objective  court  if  there  is  a 
reasonable  balance  of  viewpoints  repre- 
sented by  its  members. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  Justices  who  serve  them 
on  their  Supreme  Court  be  more  than 
old  political  cronies  who  have  never  be- 
fore served  on  the  bench.  We  have  in 
our  lifetime  seen  the  Court  packed  in 
favor  of  a  particular  political  philosophy. 
It  has  been  our  misfortune  to  see  Presi- 
dents who  were  not  so  wise  and  just  as 
those  envisioned  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution. 

Under  the  language  of  the  amendment 
I  propose,  a  Justice  must  have  had  at 
least  2  years  of  service  on  a  Federal  or 
highest  State  appellate  court,  or  4  years 
on  a  Federal  district  court.    In  addition, 
appointments  must  be  made  in  such  a 
way  as  to  maintain  a  balance  of  politi- 
cal affiliation.    No  party  should  have  a 
majority  of  more  than  one  Justice.    This 
would  give  us  a  court  with  a  5-to-4  split. 
Although  this  will  not  guarantee  that 
the  President  will  choose  the  wisest  men 
possible,  it  will  at  least  require,  by  law, 
that  he  meet  certain  essential  criteria. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  will  Join  in  support 
of  this  measure  to  strengthen  our  fed- 
eral system  by  assuring  that  the  Court 
will  not  become  a  political  tool. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President  to 
issue   a   proclamation   designating   the 
week  begirming  May  1, 1967.  as  Na^onal 
CARIH    Asthma    Week,    inviting    the 
Governors  of  the  States,  and  teriltorles 
of  the  United  States  to  issue  proclama- 
tions for  like  purposes  and  recognizing 
the  outstanding  contributions  being  made 
in  asthma  treatment,  care,  and  research 
by  the  Children's  Asthma  Research  In- 
stitute and  Hospital — CARIH— which  is 
located  in  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Children's  Asthma  Research  In- 
stitute and  Hospital— CARIH— is  the 
only  institution  in  the  United  States 
carrying  on  a  combined  program  of 
clinical  care  and  research  in  the  field  of 
allergenic  diseases,  of  which  asthma  is 
the  most  severe.  Only  children  with 
intractable  asthma  are  eligible  for  the 
free  care  and  treatment  offered  at 
CARIH.  Selection  of  applicants  Is  based 
on  the  severity  of  the  disease  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  factors,  Including  need. 

The  research  center  at  CARIH  is  at- 
tempting to  solve  many  of  the  still  im- 
answered  questions  surrounding  asthma 
and  allergenic  diseases.  It  is  carrying  on 
a  basic  research  program  exclusively  de- 
voted to  asthma.  Nearly  five  and  a  half 
million  Americans  suffer  from  asthma. 
The  answer  to  their  suffering  may  be 
found  at  CARIH. 

The  fine  work  carried  on  by  CARIH 
deserves  our  strongest  support  and 
encouragement. 


NATIONAL    CARIH    ASTHMA    WEEK 

Mr.  ERIiENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzmah]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


PROPOSAL  TO  EASE  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  PENSIONS  FOR  WIDOWS  OF 
VETERANS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GOODELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  proposing  legislation  which  would 
ease  the  requirements  for  a  pension  for 
widows  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  to 
learn  that  there  are  a  number  of  these 
widows  yet  with  us.  As  of  the  end  of 
September  1966,  more  than  a  thousand 
in  the  United  States  were  receiving 
pensions.  There  are  others  who  are  not 
eligible  because  they  did  not  marry  the 
veteran  prior  to  June  27.  1905.  or  were 
married  for  less  than  5  years. 

Under  my  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  date 
requirement  would  be  removed  and  the 
5-year  period  would  be  reduced  to  3. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  help  these 
ladies  with  this  legislation. 


from  Nebraska  [Mr.  DinneyI  may  ex- 
tend ills  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENNEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  establish 
a  House   Select   Committee  on  Export 
Control.    This  resolution  is  a  companion 
to  House  Resolution  67,  previously  in- 
troduced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
the    gentleman   from    California    [Mr. 
Lipscomb]  .    I  commend  for  reading  to  all 
the  Members  his  well-documented  re- 
marks as  set  forth  In  the  January  17. 
1967    Congressional   Record.     Even   a 
cursory  reading  of  his  remarks  carmot 
help  but  cause  any  thoughtful  Member 
to  pause  and  consider  our  Nation's  cur- 
rent policies  on  trading  with  Communist 
coimtiies 

Although  I  am  In  favor  of  improving 
communications  and  cultural  exchanges 
with  Communist  nations,  I  fail  to  see  how 
the  enhancement  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
warmaking  potential  by  aid  to  that  coun- 
try and   its   satellites    would    decrease 
world  tensions.   Even  if  we  were  assured 
that  the  Fiat  automobile  plant  that  Is 
being    sponsored   by   the   Export   Bank 
would   be   used   for   peaceful   pm-poses. 
which  we  are  not.  the  net  effect  of  this 
transaction  and  others  is  to  provide  addi- 
tional capital  to  Communist  cotmtrlee  for 
arms  and  munitions  to  be  used  sigalnst 
American  fighting  men  In  Vietnam. 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  need  for  the  speedy  implementation 
of  this  resolution  is  self-evident.  If  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  true  to  the 
oath  we  all  took  on  the  opening  day  of 
this  session,  then  I  submit  that  expedi- 
tious action  on  this  resolution  should  and 
must  be  taken. 


PROPOSED  HOUSE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EXPORT  CONTROL 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THEODOR 
AVTTAHL 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recced 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  private  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Mr.  Theodor  Avltahl.  conductor 
for  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  St.  Louts, 

Mo. 

Mr.  Avltahl,  a  native  of  Rumania,  be- 
came a  stateless  United  Nations  refugee 
In  1961.  He  then  spent  a  year  in  Bel- 
gium and  then  came  to  the  United  States 
on  April  23,  1962.  with  a  parolee-refugee 
visa.  When  Mrs.  Avltahl  came  to  the 
United  States  the  latter  part  of  1963  as 
a  permanent  resident,  she  requested  an 
adjustment  in  status  for  her  husband. 
However,  since  this  adjustment  was 
March  2.  1964.  he  is  not  eligible  for 
naturalization  until  March  2.  1969. 

In  order  to  supplement  his  Income  as 
conductor  for  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Avltahl  has  accepted 
guest  conductor  engagements  In  Europe. 
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However,  he  would  like — and  In  many 
countries  feels  the  need  for — the  pro- 
tection of  sm  American  citizen's  passport. 
He  would  Indeed  be  an  excellent  repre- 
sentative abroad  for  this  country  and  I 
respectfully  submit  this  bUl  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.         

THE  IRONY  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT: 
MANY  CAN'T  FIND  WORK,  WHILE 
JOBS  GO  BEGGING 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ib  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  must  hold  Government  spend- 
ing down,  and  some  caU  for  cuts  In  the 
"war  on  poverty,"  it  is  important  to 
note  that  there  is  a  relatively  inexpen- 
sive way  the  Government  can  assist 
in  the  total  effort  of  the  society  to  re- 
duce unemployment  and  alleviate  eco- 
nomic hardship.  I  am  speaking  specif- 
ically of  a  program  to  gather  statistics 
across  the  country  on  job  vacancies. 
The  rationale  for  such  an  approach  to 
unemployment  and  poverty  Is  simple: 
if  we  can  Identify  the  need  for  man- 
power by  skUl  or  profession,  and  by  area, 
we  can  find  workers  to  fit  the  vacant 
Jobs  or,  alternatively,  train  them  to 
qualify  for  such  employment. 

As  old  as  this  idea  is,  and  as  appro- 
priate to  our  present  inflationary  pre- 
dicament, the  administration  continues 
to  drag  Its  feet.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  1962  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  called  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  develop  a  system  of  Job 
vacancy  statistics,  little  progress  has 
been  made  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.  Although  private  organizations, 
such  as  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  have  had  encouraging 
success  developing  Job  vacancy  data, 
the  Federal  Government  has  hardly  got 
its  project  off  the  ground. 

The  importance  of  collecting  Job  va- 
cancy statistics  has  been  recognized  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statis- 
tics of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
In  a  unanimous  subcommittee  report 
released  last  June  the  subcommittee 
recommended  that  "the  program  of 
regular  collection  of  vacancy  data  pro- 
ceed as  rapidly  as  possible."  The  sub- 
committee added,  "It  Is  time  to  expand 
the  program  further." 

An  article  in  the  September  1966  Na- 
tion's Business  is  a  good  explanation  of 
where  we  now  stand  in  this  area  smd 
why  more  should  be  expected  than  has 
been  so  far  produced.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  place  the  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
America's  Poor:  Wheri;  Thrt  Can  Get  Jobs 

We  could  virtually  eliminate  unemploy- 
ment In  America. 

But  politicians  and  union  leaden  are  keep- 
ing the  unemployed  from  filling  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jobs  which  you  and  other  em- 
ployers have  open. 


The  policies  of  this  pOlltlcal-unlon  coali- 
tion, m  fact,  have  helped  create  a  costly  new 
lelsvu-e  class  of  nonworketB. 

The  federal  goverruneat.  In  statutes  and 
statistics,  fociises  Its  concern  on  the  nation's 
unemployed.  But  repeatedly  over  many 
years;  Washington  policy  makers  have 
shunted  aside  the  Idea  of  gathering  data 
concerning  Job  vacancies. 

The  whole  Issue  Is  eepeclally  Important 
today  when  Jobs  of  all  kinds  are  going  beg- 
ging all  over  the  country.  Instead  of 
launching  a  massive  program  to  collect,  ana- 
lyze and  make  available  to  the  unemployed 
Information  on  Job  openings,  organized  labor 
and  somB  Adminlstratloa  officials  still  wring 
their  hands  over  the  "millions  of  unem- 
ployed" who  can't  find  Jobs  and  who  must 
be  supported   with   anttpoverty   subsidies. 

Certainly  there  are  many  unfortunate  per- 
sons In  America  today  who  have  no  job 
skills  or  education  and  are  discouraged  and 
handicapped.  However,  many  Ametlcans  are 
Jobless  not  only  because  they  don't  know 
What  Jobs  are  open  but  because  they  have 
heard  over  and  over  again  from  their  gov- 
ernment that  they  are  among  the  unem- 
ployed, the  "disadvantaged."  They  feel  per- 
manently assigned  to  that  tragic  leisure 
class. 

Once  a  month  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics holds  a  press  conference  at  which  it  re- 
leases data  on  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment. No  data  concerning  Job  vacancies  are 
released. 

The  AFL-CIO  doesn't  want  any  mention 
Of  Job  opemngs  and  apparently  neither  does 
the  Democratic  leadership  in  Washington. 

To  examine  this  large  and  almost  unbe- 
lievable situation,  you  have  to  step  back  for 
a  full  view. 

It's  well  known  that  most  Americans,  even 
unskilled  unemployed,  In  large  numbers 
have  declined  to  accept  stoop-labor  Jobs  In 
agrlcvilture. 

Much  more  complicated  is  voluntary  Job- 
lessness In  the  nonfarm  area  of  the  work 
force.  How  many  Jobs  stand  open  today? 
We  cannot  be  sure.  The  U.S.  Employment 
Service  admits  there  ate  1.3  million  open- 
ings, and  says  that  this  figure  Is  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  toUl.  Private  Job-finding 
agencies  would  add  many  more  to  the  list  of 
vacancies,  and  still  more  openings  are  not 
listed  at  all.  Congressman  Tom  Curtis  of 
Missouri,  who  has  studied  the  subject,  esti- 
mates that  whenever  there  are  3  million  un- 
employed In  the  U.S.,  tbere  are  probably  3.6 
million  Jobs  that  could  more  than  absorb 
the  unemployed. 

No  knowledgeable  economist  would  pre- 
tend that  there  is  a  Job  vacancy  for  every 
potential  Job  applicant.  But  a  favorable  Job 
market  does  exist. 

So  does  the  opportunity  for  all  but  elimi- 
nating the  specter  of  unemployment  in 
America,  along  with  the  fears  and  accusa- 
tions that  free  enterprise  doesn't  provide 
enough  livelihoods. 

Our  national  policy,  in  good  times  and 
bad,  is  to  have  a  full  employment  economy. 
In  1956,  which  was  a  good  time.  Chairman 
Arthur  Burns  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  urged  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics to  find  out  whether  companies  kept 
records  on  their  Job  needs.  The  Labor  De- 
partment was  Immediately  aware  of  hostility 
from  the  APL-CIO  and  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  which  want  aU  attention  placed  on 
unemployment,  not  Job  opportunities.  The 
Department  did  not  extend  the  Inquiry. 

But  President  Kennedy  In  1961  was  curi- 
ous enough  to  appoint  a  committee  under 
Professor  Robert  A.  Gondon  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  to  look  into  the  feasibility 
of  open-Job  statistics.  Gordon  reported 
back  a  year  later  that  the  demand  for  such 
data  was  "frequently  voiced"  and  Indicated 
that  valid  information  could  be  obtained. 

But  the  foot-dragging  continued  under 
Labor  Secretary  Goldbfrg,  formerly  a  labor 


union  attorney.  In  fiscal  1963-64,  the  Labor 
Department  contented  itself  with  o:udylng 
ouly  foreign  experiences  in  the  collection  of 
Job  vacancy  data.  Amid  this  atmosphere  of 
official  do-nothing,  in  June,  1964,  tue  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  cbiaiued 
a  Ford  Foundation  grant  and  went  :o  work 
on  a  survey  of  Monroe  County  (Rochester), 
N.Y.  Pressed  by  this  solo  example,  Secre- 
tary Wirtz,  in  August,  ordered  his  long-de- 
layed troops  into  action. 

The  NICE  sampling  covered  400  e.^lployer8 
In  the  period  of  February  to  August,  1965, 
and  produced  some  arresting  results.  The 
Job-vacancy  rate  at  three  percent  was  higher 
than  the  unemployment  rate  at  2.7  percent, 
and  8,000  Jobs  were  open. 

Over  half  were  open  to  persons  with  no  re- 
lated work  experience,  though  12  years  of 
schooling  was  desirable.  Prom  36  lo  45  per- 
cent of  the  Jobs,  however,  were  available  to 
persons  without  a  high  school  diplo.Tia,  and 
from  16  to  22  percent  did  not  require  either 
the  diploma  or  experience.  Astouishingly, 
27  percent  had  been  open  for  three  months 
and  12  percent  for  six  months. 

Moreover,  the  public  response  tc  this  sort 
of  probing  was  highly  affirmative. 

One  third  of  the  companies  felt  the  in- 
formation was  directly  useful  to  Uiem;  72 
percent  felt  it  was  valuable  to  the  com- 
munity. And  the  community,  through  Its 
schools  and  other  civic  organizations,  "stated 
emphatically"  that  job  vacancy  data  would 
help  carry  out  the  local  programs,  the  report 
found. 

What  about  the  opposition?  Congress- 
man Curtis,  who  has  been  pushing  the  proj- 
ect for  years,  says  that  It  has  been  balked  by 
two  closely  related  vested  Interests.  One  Is 
a  combination  of  labor  bosses  and  urban  po- 
litical bosses.  The  other  Is  a  hard-core  liber- 
al "experiment"  group  who  believe  that  Gov- 
ernment action  Is  the  only  means  of  assuring 
full  employment. 

The  labor  bosses  like  to  keep  public  atten- 
tion focused  on  unemployment  figures.  Any 
notion  that  Jobs  are  lying  around  loose 
would  be  bad  for  their  membership  drives, 
and  might  force  the  craft  unions  to  Initigate 
more  apprenticeship  programs.  The  politi- 
cal bosses  need  the  Federal  welfare  programs 
for  the  unemployed  as  a  form  of  patronage. 
The  liberal  intellectuals,  typified  by  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action,  are  the  expan- 
sionists. They  argue  that  unemployment 
should  be  attacked  by  continuously  raising 
the  Federal  investment,  so  that  It  will  create 
more  money  and  more  demand  for  goods  and 
services.  The  expansionists  regard  Inflation 
as  a  necessary  evil  in  job-making.  They  are 
opposed  by  those  who  favor  painstaking  and 
continuous  research  to  find  where  the  econo- 
my is  hurting  and  to  apply  an  appropriate 
remedy. 

Rep.  Curtis  put  Walter  Reuther.  Secretary 
Wirtz  and  R.  Sargent  Shrlver,  the  poverty 
war  czar,  In  the  expansionist  category.  He 
charges:  "They  don't  really  want  to  succeed 
at  Job-finding  because  It  would  kill  all  their 
arguments.  Shrlver  and  company  have  been 
no  help  to  all  in  trying  to  find  where  the 
Jobs  are.  If  they'd  analyze  the  situation  that 
exists  today,  they'd  see  that  It's  impossible 
to  conduct  a  war  on  unemployment  without 
collecting  the  Intelligence  and  making  use 
of  it." 

Pending  legislation,  the  Manpower  Services 
Act  of  1966,  tells  the  Labor  Department  to: 
Scour  the  nation  to  locate  job  openings 
and  relay  this  Information  to  job  seekers. 

Make  it  easier  for  the  unemployed  to  go  to 
other  areas,  or  other  states,  where  work 
awaits  them. 

Actually,  this  authority  la  not  all  brand 
new.    Congressman  Curtis  points  out: 

"The    1962    Manpower   Development    and 

Training  Act  called  upon  the  Secretary  of 

Labor   to   develop  a  system  of  Job   vacancy 

statistics. 

"In  1966,  four  years  later,  I  asked  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  Labor  where  these  statistics  were. 
He  resjwnded  that  Congress  had  not  yet  ap- 
propriated the  $2.5  million  necessary  to  get 
this  data. 

"I  asked  him  then,  and  I  stUl  wonder,  why 
an  Administration  that  spends  $110  billion  a 
year  is  unwUllng  to  spend  $2.5  million  In  this 
vitally  important  area." 

Rep.  Ciurtis  rattles  off  many  examples 
where  private  enterprise  (including  a  few 
unions)  has  taken  opportune  note  of  Job 
vacancies. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Pacific  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  in  automating  from  operators  to  dial. 
8et  up  training  for  soon-to-be-dlsplaced 
girls.  Several  airplane  companies,  forced  Into 
cancellation  of  government  contracts,  have 
entered  into  arrangements  with  other  firms 
for  the  location  of  Jobs.  Rep.  Curtis  feels 
that  the  government  could  work  out  an 
effective  Job  location  system  If  It  would  pub- 
lish a  running  Index  on  job  vacancies. 

Instead,  he  maintains,  government  keefts 
getting  in  the  way  of  persons  who  do  seek 
Jobs. 

The  Labor  Department  dallied  16  years 
(1949-65)  In  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of 
the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  al- 
though the  needs  for  specific  skills  are  con- 
stantly changing. 

Rep.  Curtis  has  a  bill  that  would  grant 
deductions  to  Job  hunters  and  job  changers, 
thereby  encouraging  a  needed  unemploy- 
ment remedy — mobility  of  workers.  He  has 
proposed  a  loose-leaf  edition  of  the  Diction- 
ary of  Occupational  Titles  to  record  instantly 
Changes  In  skill  demands. 

The  limited  statistics  available  from  pri- 
vate and  local  sources  bear  out  the  need  for 
mobility.  Vacancies  are  reported  at  every 
skill  level,  but  these  vary  from  area  to  area. 
Some  months  ago,  for  example,  Charles- 
town,  W.  Va.,  and  Providence,  R.I.,  had  un- 
matchlng  problems.  In  Charlestown,  50  per 
cent  of  the  vacancies  were  for  professional- 
managerial  workers  and  only  five  per  cent 
for  semiskilled  workers.  In  Providence,  the 
reverse  was  roughly  true.  About  half  the 
open  jobs  were  for  semiskilled,  and  five  per 
cent  lor  professional -managerial  personnel. 
A  national  clearinghouse  for  this  informa- 
tion could  have  helped  to  transfer  nonwork- 
ers  between  these  cities. 

Belatedly  the  government  has  undertaken 
gome  mobility  projects  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Tralnmg  Act  of  1962.  Last 
year  some  1,200  workers  and  their  families 
were  moved  where  the  Jobs  were.  But  in 
the  Department  report  which  dlscxissed  the 
success  of  mobility.  Secretary  Wirtz  com- 
plains that  "up  till  now.  Information  of 
comparable  detail  about  job  vacancies  has 
not  been  avaUable.  .  .  .  With  Information 
about  both  Job  vacancies  and  job  seekers,  the 
Department  of  Labor  could  serve  more  effec- 
tively. .  .  ." 

What  goes  on  here,  anyhow?  The  sup- 
posed friends  of  the  worklngman  squabble 
while  Americans  sit  around  and  Jobs  go 
begging.  And  why  arent  th.ise  job  oppw- 
tunlties  made  known  to  the  public?  Help- 
wanted  ads  In  daily  newspapers  are  there  to 
read.  ITie  U.S.  Employment  Service  has  of- 
fices in  all  the  big  cities. 

Certainly  it  can  be  no  secret  in  California 
that  field  work  could  take  up  most  of  the 
unemployment  In  the  Watts  district,  and  the 
existence  of  8,000  relatively  easy-to-get  Jobs 
in  Rochester  must  have  been  known  to  some 
people. 

The  Labor  Department  recently  conducted 
an  opinion  survey  among  its  Job  trainees 
and  found  this  amazingly  frank  revelation: 
"When  asked  to  comment  on  the  unem- 
ployment problem,  more  trainees  blamed  un- 
employment on  unwillingness  to  work  than 
on  the  lack  of  Jobs,  bad  luck  or  discrimina- 
tion." 

That  candid  admission  throws  much  light 
on  the  motivation  of  many  nonworkers. 
Americans  do  not  seek  Jobs  they  consider 


disagreeable  or  stigmatized  as  socially  un- 
desirable. 

The  Labor  Department,  In  a  survey  of  16 
labor  areas  covering  20  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's employment,  discovered  that  about 
half  the  evenings  for  semiskilled  workers  had 
been  vacant  for  at  least  a  month.  These  were 
hard-work  openings  in  transportation  equip- 
ment, warehousing  and  construction.  More 
than  half  of  the  unskilled  Jobs  went  un- 
claimed for  a  month.  These  were  service 
jobs,  such  as  waitresses,  kitchen  workers, 
porters,  hospital  attendants. 

Why  aren't  Americans  more  skeptical  about 
the  buildup  of  a  mammoth  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram In  times  of  prosperity?  Why  do  we  per- 
mit welfare-squatting  and  other  outrages 
against  the  public  p\irse?  If  there  is  any  ex- 
cuse for  voluntary  unemployment,  It  is  at 
least  partially  Ignorance.  If  any  large  num- 
ber of  people,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  are 
unaware  of  the  work  opportunities,  it  is  be- 
cause public  ofllclalB  have  apparently  sup- 
pressed job  information. 

A  once-a-month  revelation  of  work  oppor- 
tunities, spread  as  It  would  be  In  the  news- 
papers and  over  the  airways,  would  either 
abolish  most  joblessness  or  expose  It  to  pub- 
lic scrutiny. 

Sen.  WUliam  Proxmlre  (D.,  Wis.),  a  co- 
member  with  Rep.  Curtis  on  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Economic  Committee,  has  noted 
that  his  subcommittee's  Interest  In  data  on 
Job  vacancies  goes  back  nearly  five  years.  In 
a  report  on  "Employment  and  Unemploy- 
ment" of  January,   1962,  the  unit  said: 

"Research  should  be  undertaken  toward 
development  of  a  regular  monthly  survey  of 
job  opportunities  or  vacancies.  .  .  ." 

The  Labor  Department  finally  did  begin 
making  a  survey  cf  Job  vacancies  on  a  limited 
basis  "to  get  some  experience  and  Insight"  as 
the  project  Is  explained  by  Irvln  Wlngeard, 
special  advisor  on  job  vacancy  statistics  with 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  depart- 
ment now  Is  seeking  $2.5  million  to  expand 
the  meager  operation. 

But  the  unions  so  far  have  managed  to 
block  the  Job  vacancy  Index  by  cutting  off 
its  funds.  When  the  request  for  $2.5  mil- 
lion to  continue  the  stirvey  reached  the  House 
Appropriations  subconunlttee.  Rep.  John  Fo- 
garty  (D.,  RJ.),  a  former  bricklayer,  ap- 
parently talked  his  fellow  Democrats  Into 
killing  It.  The  Democrats,  bolstered  by  In- 
formation that  President  Johnson  reportedly 
approved  their  move,  voted  to  strike  down 
the  fund. 

Someday,  perhaps,  we  will  be  able  to  com- 
pile this  valuable  Information.  Then  volun- 
tary unemployment  wUl  have  less  excuse  to 
exist. — HOLMES  Alxxakdks. 


when  the  sophomore  and  Junior  years  of 
ROTC  training  are  compressed  the  stu- 
dent shall  be  considered  as  only  a  second 
year  student  and  therefore  not  eligible 
for  commutation  of  expenses  as  if  he 
were  considered  to  be  a  third-year  stu- 
dent. After  his  second  year  of  training 
without  payment,  the  student  advances 
to  the  fourth  year,  where  he  is  eligible 
for  such  commutation  of  expenses. 

The  first  point  for  consideration  is  that 
Mr.  Yates  was  neither  a  sophomore  nor 
a  Junior,  but  was  in  fact  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  a  program  of  3,  rather  than  4, 
years.  Second,  Mr.  Yates  indicated  that 
there  was  no  reduction  in  ROTC  class 
time  or  assignments  as  a  result  of  this 
so-called  compression.  Third,  the  Army 
has  since  changed  the  regulations — ^AR 
145-350,  section  31— so  that  the  regula- 
tions regarding  "compression"  are  no 
longer  worded  in  terms  of  junior  and 
senior  years,  and  so  forth,  but  rather  in 
terms  of  the  "period  of  concurrent  train- 
ing." This  change  went  into  effect  on 
May  15.  1963,  and  does  not  affect  Mr. 
Yates  who  at  the  time  of  his  "compres- 
sion" was  under  the  previous  provisions 
in  terms  of  junior,  senior  years,  and  so 
forth. 

The  amount  paid  to  Mr.  Yates  during 
the  period  of  his  "compression."  was 
$238.50.  The  Army  withheld  $39.75  per 
month  from  Mr.  Yates'  monthly  salary  of 
$222.40  as  a  second  lieutenant.  I  am 
now  Introducing  legislation  to  relieve 
Mr.  Yates  of  this  alleged  indebtedness 
of  $238.50  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  to  have  the  Army  return  any 
sums  which  may  have  been  deducted 
from  Mr.  Yates'  monthly  salary. 


FOR    THE 


RELIEIP    OF 
YATES 


JAMES     M. 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
again  Introducing  a  private  bill  for  the 
relief  of  James  M.  Yates,  a  former  officer 
in  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  occasion  for  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation  is  the  alleged  overpay- 
ment of  Mr.  Yates  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  during  his  second  and  third 
years  of  training  in  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  while  Mr.  Yates  attended 
Washington  University  as  a  graduate 
student.     The    Army    maintains    that 


PARTICIPATION  SALES  AND  THE 
BUDGET  DEFICIT 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  DwyirI 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  DWYER.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  one  of 
the  major  issues  to  be  resolved  by  the  90th 
Congress  will  be   the   administration's 
continued  use  of  "participation  certlfl- 
•  cates"  under  the  Participation  Sales  Act 
of  1966  as  a  means  of  financing  more  and 
more  of  its  programs  without  direct  re- 
course   to    the   Treasury    and    outside 
normal  budgetary  controls. 

Ever  since  it  was  railroaded  through 
the  Congress  in  the  spring  of  last  year, 
my  minority  colleagues  on  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  I  have  con- 
tinued to  express  the  opposition  we  first 
exerted  during  our  committee's  too-brief 
consideration  of  the  legislation.  We 
have  warned  that  the  sale  of  participa- 
tion certificates  was  driving  up  interest 
rates  and  drying  up  scarce  capital.  And 
our  fears  were  confirmed  when  these  very 
conditions  forced  the  President  last  fall 
to  suspend  temporarily  the  sale  of  these 
certificates. 
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Regrettably,  the  President  has  reversed 
this  wise  decision.  And,  speaking  for 
Republican  Members  of  the  House,  our 
distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr.  Ford] 
has  reiterated  the  minority's  strong  op- 
position to  the  Participation  Sales  Act 
and  has  demanded  its  repeal,  a  demand 
in  which  I  Join  wholeheartedly. 

With  the  submission  today  of  the 
President's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal 
1968,  the  significance  of  the  budgetary 
Juggling  in  which  the  administration  is 
engaging  is  once  again  apparent.  By 
planning  to  sell  $5  billion  worth  of  par- 
ticipation certificates  In  fiscal  1968,  the 
President  is  enabled  to  show  an  estimated 
administrative  budget  deficit  of  $8.1  bil- 
Uon  instead  of  the  more  accurate  esti- 
mate of  $13.1  billion  and  a  cash  deficit 
of  $4.3  billion  Instead  of  the  more  real- 
istic $9.3  billion. 

The  effects  of  this  deception  are  nearly 
all  harmful,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  addition 
to  its  Impact  on  interest  rates  and  capital 
markets,  the  sale  of  participation  cer- 
tificates tends  to  mislead  the  Congress 
and  the  public  about  real  trends  in  Gov- 
ernment spending,  limits  the  effective- 
ness of  normal  budgetary  controls,  and 
results  in  a  significantly  higher  cost  of 
financing  Government  operations. 

In  anticipation  of  congressional  action 
in  this  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  convincing  assessments 
of  the  participation  certiflcate  device 
which  I  have  seen,  and  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  our  colleagues.  The  article 
was  published  in  the  October  1966  issue 
Of  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey. 
What  PtrrcRi  foe  ProiauL  Agxnct  PC's? 


In  the  brief  span  of  Just  34  days  last  spring 
<from  April  20  to  May  23).  the  Participation 
Sales  Act  of  1966  went  through  the  full 
cycle  of  PresldentLal  recommendation,  Con- 
gressional action,  and  Presidential  signa- 
ture Into  law.  As  enacted,  this  measure  au- 
thorized six  federal  credit  agencies  to  sell 
private  investors  a  multl-bllllon  dollar  total 
of  "participation  certificates" — debt  instru- 
ments that  enable  agencies  to  reduce  their 
dependence  on  U.S.  Treasury  fimds  and  that 
give  a  purchaser  a  "beneficial  Interest"  in  an 
earmarked  pool  of  agency  assets,  such  as  a 
grouping  of  mortgages  or  loans. 

The  six  agencies  made  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  PC  program  were:  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (Including 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association), 
the  Veterans  Administration,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion (only  for  land  acquisition  loans,  rural 
housing  loans,  and  crop  production  loans), 
and  the  OfBce  of  Education  (only  for  loans 
made  for  the  construction  of  academic  fa- 
cilities). 

The  Administration  had  initially  proposed 
that  all  federal  agencies  be  authorized  to 
participate.  Congress,  however,  narrowed 
the  coverage,  thereby  excluding  the  possibil- 
ity— at  least  for  the  present — of  having  PC's 
sold,  for  example,  against  the  government's 
large  portfolios  of  foreign-aid  loans  and  farm 
price-support  loans. 

The  speed  with  which  the  law  was  com- 
pleted was  remarkable  even  if  full  allowance 
iB  made  for  the  fact  that  In  the  years  from 
1862  through  1965  there  had  been  consider- 
able experimentation  with  sales  of  partici- 
pation certificates  by  both  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  and  federal  bousing  agencies. 
The  1B66  proposal  was  much  broader  in 
scope  than  previous  authorizing  legislation 
Of  this  kind.    It  also  Involved  much  larger 


sums  of  money  potentially.  And  It  came  at 
a  time  when  the  nation's  capital  markets 
were  In  radically  different  condition  than  in 
the  earlier  years  of  experimentation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  ordinary 
expectation  would  have  been  for  extended 
deliberation  and  debate.  This  was  especially 
true  because  of  a  suspicion  in  many  quarters 
that  the  principal  motivation  behind  the  Ad- 
ministration's desire  to  step  up  the  scale  of 
participation  sales  was  grounded  in  the 
purely  statistical  effect  of  such  sales  In  re- 
ducing the  reported  size  of  the  administra- 
tive budget  deficit.  Last  January's  ofiBclal 
projection  of  the  fiscal  1967  budget  deficit 
was  $1.8  billion.  But  had  it  not  been  for 
the  inclusion  of  planned  PC  sales  in  the 
calculation,  the  figure  would  have  been  86 
billion.  The  difference  comes  about  because 
under  long-standing  accounting  procedures 
the  proceeds  of  agency  notations  In  capital 
markets  are  offset  against  agency  drawings 
from  the  Treasury  and  thus  have  the  conse- 
quence of  reducing  the  reported  total  of 
agency  budget  expenditures. 

That  the  measure  sailed  through  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  with  the  speed  that  it 
did  despite  such  considerations  appears  to  b© 
testimony  primarily  to  the  Administration's 
skill  In  winning  the  advance  cooperation  of 
key  Congressional  leaders.  The  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Conunittee,  for  example, 
over  the  strenuotis  objections  of  minority 
members,  conducted  a  total  of  only  three 
hours  of  public  hearings  on  the  proposal 
(on  the  day  immediately  after  the  Adminis- 
tration sent  its  formal  proposal  to  Capitol 
HiU)  and  listened  to  no  opposition  wit- 
nesses. 

Frustrated  though  a  number  of  critics 
were  last  spring,  they  now  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  Administration  declare 
a  temporary  moratorium  on  federal  agency 
fiotatlons  of  the  kind  authorized  by  the 
Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966.  The  call- 
Off,  announced  by  President  Johnson  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  was  a  direct  response  to  the 
mounting  evidence  that  the  PC  technique 
was  contributing  in  a  major  way  to  price 
weakness  for  debt  issues  generally.  Sales  of 
such  certificates  had  totaled  $1.7  billion  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1966  and  were  scheduled 
at  14.2  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  which  began 
July  1.  Such  a  volume  of  actual  and 
proepective  flotations  by  federal  agencies,  in- 
volving a  type  of  debt  instrument  relatlvely 
new  to  many  Investors,  was  bound  to  be  a 
major  depressant  in  capital  markets — espe- 
cially so  in  the  context  of  exceptionally  heavy 
borrowing  by  others. 

The  moratorium  declared  by  the  President 
on  September  8,  however,  clearly  does  not 
signal  a  permanent  end.  of  agency  financing 
via  the  PC  route.  Rather,  Administration 
spokesmen  have  made  plain  that  sales  of 
PC's  will  be  resumed  as  soon  as  capital  mar- 
ket conditions  are  more  propitious.  Offlcia's 
in  fact  are  now  at  work  trying  to  figure  out 
ways  to  improve  the  design  and  marketa- 
bility of  such  Instrumants  so  as  to  smooth 
their  market  Impact  and  reduce  their  inter- 
est cost  when  sales  begin  again. 


A  TIME  FOB  RE4SSESSMEKT 


The  question  of  wheUier  PC's  are  a  sensi- 
ble and  prudent  means  of  helping  to  finance 
the  activities  of  federal  credit  agencies  is 
thus  very  much  alive.  And  the  period  of 
their  dormancy  provides  a  good  opportunity 
for  a  less  hurried  look  at  both  their  ration- 
ale and  their  budgetary  Implications  than 
was  possible  when  tho  authorizing  legisla- 
tion was  rushed  through  Congress  last 
spring. 

Basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  Issues  in- 
volved Is  an  appreciation  of  the  working  of 
federal  credit  programs.  These,  of  course, 
have  assumed  very  large  dimensions  in  the 
postwar  period,  reflecting  an  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  both  the  federal  government's 
loan  Insurance  and  loan  guarantee  activities 


and  its  direct  lending  programs.    As  of  June 
30,  1966,  private  loans  insured  or  guaranteed 
by  federal  agencies  stood  at  more  than  |91 
billion,  while  direct  federal  loans  outstendlng 
amoimted  to  about  $33  billion,  exclusive  of 
loans  made  by  federal  trust  funds,  mixed 
ownership    enterprises,     and    other    public 
agencies  operating  In  whole  or  In  part  with 
private  money.    The  credit  activities  of  these 
latter  agencies  (examples  being  the  Federal 
Land  Banks,  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks)  are  typically  ex- 
cluded from  direct  loan  totals  because  these 
bodies   operate   outside    the    administrative 
budget  framework  and  ordinarily  do  not  re- 
ceive funds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury.    One  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  agencies  la 
the  federal  credit  field— the  Federal  Nation- 
al Mortgage  Association — does  not  fit  neatly 
into  any  single  category,  since  some  of  its 
programs  involve  the  \ise  of  Treasury  funds 
and  some  are  financed  by  the  sale  of  notes, 
debentures,  and  stock  to  private  Investors. 
In  making  up  the  $33-billlon  total  of  direct 
government   loans,    only   those   Fanny   Mae 
loans     made     with     Treasury     funds     were 
Included. 

The  government's  role  as  Insurer  and  guar- 
antor, although  of  tremendous  economic  im- 
pdrtance  (particularly  in  the  area  of  hous- 
ing) ,  has  had  minimal  impact  historically  on 
the  federal  budget.  This,  of  course,  is  be- 
cause the  funds  received  by  borrowers  are 
extended  by  private  lenders,  with  the  gov- 
emment's  role  essentially  that  of  a  catalyst. 
The  only  budget  costs  arising  from  these  ac- 
tivities are  restricted  to  administrative  ex- 
ptenses  and  to  excesses  of  realized  losses  over 
insurance  and  guarantee  fees. 

By  contrast,  direct  lending  by  federal  credit 
agencies  (other  than  the  quasi-public  bodies 
referred  to  above)  can  have  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  the  budget.  How  big  that  effect  is 
in  any  particular  fiscal  year  depends  on  the 
extent  to  which  agencies  draw  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury  In  order  to  finance  their  loan  oper- 
ations. Typcally  the  budget  impact  Is  likely 
to  be  less  than  the  total  of  new  loans  ex- 
tended, since  a  flow  of  repayments  to  agen- 
cies from  loans  made  In  prior  years  will  be 
available  for  relendlng.  Agencies  also  can 
make  outright  sales  of  portions  of  their  loan 
portfolios  to  private  parties,  thus  further 
supplementing  their  total  of  operating  funds. 

BtTDGETABT    BLTJR 

The  opportimlty  which  federal  credlc  agen- 
cies have  to  finance  some  portion  of  their 
activities  from  non-Treasury  sources  compli- 
cates evaluation  of  over-all  budget  trends. 
This  can  be  so  even  if  the  volume  of  new 
lending    activity    remains    relatively    stable 
from  year  to  year.    Confusion  can  be  intro- 
duced simply  If  federal  agencies  collectively 
vary  their  financing  mix  as  between  Treasury 
and  non-Treasury  sources.     If,  for  example, 
after  several  years  of  substantial  reliance  on 
self-financing  by  means  of  the  sale  of  assets 
and   the   use   of   loan   repayments,   federal 
credit  agencies  suddenly  shift  to  major  reli- 
ance on  the  TreasTiry  as  a  source  of  funds, 
the  effect  will  be  to  push  up  the  budget's 
expenditure  total.     Conversely,  a  sudden  In- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  loans  which  are 
self-financed  will  result  in  a  downward  push 
on  budget   expenditures.     Neither  of  these 
occurrences  will  necessarily  be  of  much  sig- 
nificance In  terms  of  government's  over-all 
spending  and  lending  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy.   But  that  fact  Is  not  generally  appre- 
ciated.   It  Is  quite  likely  that  the  average 
citizen,  whose  knowledge  of  budgetary  trends 
comes  chiefly  from  general  news  coverage  of 
simple  budget  totals,  will  often  gain  an  er- 
roneous Impression  as  to  the  economic  im- 
pect  of  the  government's   financial  opera- 
tions. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  PC  technique  has 
added  significantly  to  the  possibility  of  con- 
fusion— and  on  a  major  scale,  since  of  the 
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133-bllllon  total  of  direct  loans  that  were 
outstanding  on  June  SO,  1966,  approximately 
one-third  were  In  tho  ptMrtfoUoe  of  agencies 
nresently  eligible  to  participate  In  the  PC 
^ogram.  The  PC  technique  represents  a 
fijrther  means  by  which  agencies  can  acquire 
funds  without  going  to  the  Treasury,  one 
which  is  free  of  some  of  the  Important  limita- 
tions that  attach  to  present  methods  of  seU- 
ftnance. 

Except  In  the  case  of  federal  housing  agen- 
cies, attwnpta  to  sell  private  Investors  in- 
<llvldual  loans  held  In  agency  portfolios  have 
not  been  notably  successful  in  the  past  for 
two  principal  reasons.  Agencies,  first  of  all, 
have  faced  a  formidable  marketing  problem 
in  seeking  out  buyers  who  would  have  an 
interest  In  the  specific  terms  (maturity  dates, 
paydown  rates,  and  so  on)  associated  with  a 
articular  loan.  More  Importantly,  the  very 
fact  that  many  of  the  direct  loans  made  by 
federal  agencies  faU  short  of  meeting  cus- 
tomary standards  of  creditworthiness  has 
caused  private  buyers  to  be  reUtlvely  disin- 
terested In  them. 

The  PC  device,  which  doesn't  Involve  the 
sale  of  assets  as  such  but  only  a  "beneficial 
Interest"  in  them,  stiflers  from  neither  of 
these  handicaps.  The  marketing  problem 
Is  easier  because  there  Is  no  comparable  need 
to  match  buyer  preferences  as  to  terms  with 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dissimilar  loans 
in  agency  portfolios.  Participation  certifi- 
cates In  effect  standardize  the  differences 
among  the  Individual  Items  In  a  pool  of  as- 
sets, since  the  terms  on  which  PC's  are  of- 
fered are  not  in  any  significant  way  condi- 
tioned or  limited  by  the  terms  attached  to 
the  underlying  loans.  This  standardization 
obviates  the  need  for  individual  negotiations 
With  potential  buyers  and  Instead  opens  up 
the  possibility  of  mass  dUtrlbutlon  via  the 
established  imderwriter-dealer  facilities  of 
capital  markets. 

HOW  PC's  ARE  BACKED 


tered  by  agencies  such  as  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation that  have  had  no  previous  borrowing 
experience.  The  problem  of  achieving  inves- 
tor famlUarity  and  receptivity  would  have 
been  more  seriovis  than  in  the  case  of  PCs, 
which— despite  their  relative  novelty— «aln 
some  stature  with  Investors  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  marketed  through  Fanny  Mae, 
an  agency  that  has  had  considerable  exposxire 
in  capital  markets.  The  decision  to  channel 
all  PC  offerings  through  Fanny  Mae  also 
avoids  the  marketing  disorder  that  might 
arise  if  a  variety  of  federal  agencies  all  tried 
to  step  up  their  offerings  without  a  coordi- 
nated sales  effort. 

All  these  factors  emphasize  that  the  PC 
device — particularly  because  of  the  full  faith 
and  credit  consideration— is  a  powerful  new 
tool  for  enabling  agencies  to  achieve  a  de- 
gree of  self -finance  that  has  not  been  pos- 
sible    In     the     past.    ActuaUy,     Individual 
agencies  have  the   potential  for   taking  in 
more  funds  from  PC  sales  in  particular  years 
than  they  utilize  in  loan  extensions.    Such 
excesses  would  be  employed  to  pay  off  pre- 
viously Incurred  agency  Indebtedness  to  the 
Treasury,  thvis  creating  a  situation  In  which 
the  agency  was  helping  to  finance  the  Treas- 
viry    rather    than    vice    versa,    as    is    usual. 
These  things  mean  that,  whenever  PC  sales 
are  being  made  In  appreciable  volume,  the 
task   of   evaluating   trends   In   the   regular 
administrative    budget    will    be    even    more 
difficult   than   in   the    past.     The   fact    that 
projected  PC  sales  made  a  difference  of  $4.2 
billion  In  the  original  estimates  of  the  fiscal 
1967  budget  deficit  emphasizes  the  leeway 
that   exists   for  misinterpretation.     Indeed, 
a   good   many   critics  have  charged   that   in 
reality  the  PC  device  Is  nothing  more  than 
a  gimmick  by  which  officials  can  manipulate 
the  budget  deficit  to  make  it  seem  smaller 
than  it  actually  is. 


Moreover,  the  quality  of  the  loans  In  any 
particular  pool — something   that  would   be 
cruclaUy  Important  if  the  loans  as  such  were 
being  sold — is  not  of  practical   importance 
to  the  buyer  of  the  PC.     This  Is  t>ecau8e 
the  "timely"  payment  of  every  participation 
certificate's  principal  and  interest  Is  guaran- 
teed by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation, which  has  been  designated  by  law 
as  trustee  in  the  sale  of  all  PC's.    And  Fanny 
Uae  does  not  have  to  rely  on  its  own  resources 
m  making  good  on   this   gtiarantee,   since 
under  law  It  in  turn  can  borrow— and  In- 
deed has  pledged  that  It  will  borrow- from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  to  effect  timely  payment 
of  either  principal  or  interest  if  that  should 
become    necessary.      The    Attorney    General 
Of  the  United  Stetes  has  in  fact  formally 
stated  that  Panny  Mae's  guarantee  of  a  PC 
"brings  Into  being  a  general  obligation  of 
the  United  States  backed  by  its  full  faith 
and  credit."     PC  holders,  according  to  the 
Attorney  General,  axe  in  a  position  to  reach 
beyond  the  assets  of  Fanny  Mae  to  the  United 
States  for  payment.  If  necessary.    The  Par- 
ticipation Bales  Act  of  1966  specifically  an- 
ticipates that  the  Treasury  will  ordinarily 
have  to  subsidize  Interest  payments  to  hold- 
ers of  those  PC's  that  are  issued  against  pools 
of  low-Interest  rate  loans. 

An  alternative  to  Increasing  agency  self- 
finance  by  the  PC  route  would  have  been  for 
the  Administration  to  have  requested  Con- 
gress to  grant  a  range  of  federal  agencies 
authority  to  sell  notes  or  debentures  in  capi- 
tal markets  In  the  same  way  that  quasi-pub- 
lic credit  Institutions  now  do.  Getting  Con- 
grees  to  grant  Issuing  authority  where  none 
exists,  however,  probably  would  have  been 
a  far  mcwe  difficult  and  cumbersome  proce- 
dure than  was  the  achievement  of  more 
generalized  l)orrowlng  authority  In  PC  form. 
Moreover,  even  If  Congress  had  acted  case- 
by-case,  formidable  marketing  problems 
would  In  all  likelihood  have  been  encoun- 


THE    PRIVATE-CBEDrr    RATIONALE 

Administration    spokesmen    sharply    deny 
the  validity  of  this  contention  and  assert 
instead  that  the  motivation  for  PC  sales 
Is  of  entirely  different  nature.    Essentially, 
they  Justify  the  new  technique  with  a  claim 
that  they  are  seeking  to  substitute  private 
credit  for  public  credit  in  the  financing  of 
the  federal  government's  lending  activities. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Joseph  W. 
Barr     and     Budget     Director     Charles     L. 
Schultze,  who  spearheaded  the  Administra- 
tion drive  in  Congress  for  the  PC  legislation, 
both  emphasized  over  and  over  again  that 
the     government    should     be     an     "inter- 
mediary" that  extends  credit  to  worthy  bor- 
rowers that  can  not  find  accommodation  In 
normal    channels    but    that    then    disposes 
of  its  loans  as  quickly  as  possible.     The  gov- 
ernment, they  argued,  should  not  function  as 
a  "bank."  which  progressively  builds  its  loan 
portfolio  to  a  higher  and  higher  level. 

In  their  Congressional  testimony,  the  two 
officials  repeatedly  sought  to  trace  the  Uneage 
of    PC's    back    to    the    1961    Report    of    the 
Commission  on  Money  and  Credit  and  to  the 
1963   Report  of  President  Kennedy's  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Credit  Programs,  chaired 
by  former  Treaaxiry  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon. 
Both  of  these  studies  argued  that  the  role 
of  public  credit  In  the  economy  should  be 
primarily  residual   (geared  chiefly  to  filling 
"gaps"  In  the  private  credit  structure)   and 
that  In  the  main  federal  credit  aids  should 
be  designed  to  encourage   and   supplement 
private  lending  activities  rather  than  to  sub- 
stitute for  them.    And  going  back  even  fur- 
ther m  time,  the  Under  Secretary  and  the 
Budget  Director  sought  to  portray  the  sale 
of  PC's   essentially   as   an   extension   of    the 
Elsenhower    Administration's    emphasis    on 
the  deslrablUty   of  selling  financial   assets, 
such  as  mortgages,  whenever  this  could  be 
done  at  reasonable  prices.    Indeed,  President 
Johnson  in  transmitting  his  PC  recommenda- 
tions  to   Congress  in   AprU   contended   that 
he  was  building  not  only  on  the  CMC  and 


Dillon  committee  reports  but  also  "on  the 
outstanding  work"  of  General  Msenhowers 
Administration. 

Despite  this  elaborate  effort  to  outfit  PCs 
in    orthodox    garb,    the    notion    tiiat    ^y 
really  constitute  a  means  of  BUbstttuting  pri- 
vate for  pubUc  credit  becomes  exceedUigly 
fuzzy  and  tenuous  when  scrutinized  at  all 
closely.     Whereas  the  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
tration placed  emphasis  primarily  on  the  sale 
of    financial    assets    themselves — something 
that   where  successful   involved  an  actual 
transfer  of  assets  to  a  private  buyer— the  sale 
of  PC's  gives  a  buyer  only  a  beneficial  Inter- 
est In  a  grouping  of  assets.    And  this  distinc- 
tion is  crucUl.    Legal  title  to  the  items  In  a 
PC    pool    remains    with    the    government — 
specifically  with  Fannie  Mae  as  trustee — and 
the  originating  agency,  meanwhile,  retains 
custody  of  the  loans  and  continues  to  service 
them   The  total  of  loans  outstanding  on  the 
books  of  federal  credit  agencies  Is  precisely 
the  same  before   and   after   a  sale   of  PCs. 
The  "banking"  role  of  the  government  In 
extending  and  holding  loans  is  In  no  mean- 
ingful way  changed.    Instead  of  being  sold 
to  private  parties,  the  assets  themselves  serve 
essentially  as  collateral  for  the  PC's.     And 
the   importance   of   even  this  function   can 
be  questioned,  since  in  practical  terms  the 
safety  of  the  PC's  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  person  buying  them  depends  principally 
on  Fannie  Mae's  guarantee  as  to  the  timely 
payment   of  principal   and   interest   and  on 
their    ultimate    backing    by    the    Treasury. 
What  Is  being  sold,  therefore.  Is  In  realty 
the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

Prestmiably  no  one  would  seriously  con- 
tend that  a  loan  extended  by  a  federal  credit 
agency  to,  say,  a  smaU  business  involved 
private  credit  If  the  funds  used  had  orig- 
inated with  the  sale  of  a  Treasury  bond  to  a 
private  investor.  Instead,  agreement  would 
be  general  that  the  lending  activity  was  being 
carried  on  with  public  funds.  And  precisely 
the  same  thing  is  true  If,  alternatively,  the 
ftmds  employed  originate  with  the  sale  of 
PC's.  All  the  money  used  by  government 
and  Its  agencies,  whether  it  Is  tax  money  or 
borrowed  money,  has  to  originate  privately, 
but  that  in  Itself  provides  no  basU  for  alleg- 
ing that  governmental  activities  are  In  any 
significant  sense  private  activities. 


rAXTLTT  TRANSLATION 

The  point  that  was  made  by  both  the  CMC 
and  DiUon  Committee,  reports  about  the  de- 
slrabUity  of  substituting  private  for  pubUc 
credit  has  somehow  become  twisted  In  trans- 
lation. Basically,  those  dociunents  asserted 
that,  wherever  feasible,  ultimate  borrowers 
should  be  accommodated  by  private  credit 
faculties  and  that  governmental  credit  aids 
should  be  withdrawn  or  scaled  down  in  areas 
where  impediments  to  private  lending  activ- 
ity   eventually    disappear.      Emphasis    was 
placed  m  both  reports  on  the  "seasoning" 
role  of  federal  credit  aids  in  producing  an 
evolution  In  various  areas  toward  conditions 
where  private  lending  activity,  once  infeas- 
Ible,  becomes  practical.    The  PC  technique, 
however,  has  no  relevance  to  any  of  these 
considerations      It  holds  no  promise  what- 
ever  of  increasing  the   appetite   of   private 
lenders  for  loans  of  the  kinds  that  govern- 
ment agencies  typically  make. 

Stripped  of  the  private-credit  rationale, 
the  case  for  seUing  PC's— as  compared  with 
the  alternative  of  selling  ordinary  Treasury 
obligations— becomes  very  weak.  This  U 
particularly  so  because  of  the  way  in  which 
PC  sales  distort  the  administrative  budget 
and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  they  entaU 
Interest  costs  to  the  government  and  in  turn 
to  taxpayers  that  are  higher  than  those  that 
would  be  incurred  If  Treasury  Issues  were 
sold.  Currently,  outstanding  PC's  are  typ- 
ically changing  hands  In  markets  at  yields 
about  50  basis  points  higher  than  is  true  In 
the  case  of  regular  government  obligations  of 
the  same  maturity.    This,  however,  undoubt- 
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edly  overstates  somewhat  the  "normal  yield 
spread,  since  the  supply  of  longer-term 
Treasury  obligations  has  been  kept  artlfl- 
dally  low  by  the  legal  prohlbltlop  against 
selling  new  Treasury  Issues  at  an  Interest 
rate  above  4%%.  A  true  "normal"  probably 
would  be  cloeer  to  25  basis  points— a  figure 
that  Administration  spokesmen  think  can  be 
approached  as  buyers  become  more  familiar 
with  PC's  and  as  they  come  to  appreciate 
the  strength  of  the  guarantee  behind  them. 
In  figuring  the  added  cost  to  government 
entailed  in  the  lastiancc  of  PC's.  It  needs  to 
b«  appreciated  that  any  Interest-rate  dif- 
ferential between  PC's  and  Treasuries  Is 
cumulative,  that  Is,  It  Is  Incurred  not  j\ist  In 
the  year  of  Issue  but  Is  repeated  year  after 
year  as  long  as  the  PC's  are  outstanding.  If 
federal  credit  agencies  for  example,  suc- 
ceeded In  building  up  PC's  outstanding  to. 
say,  the  $10-bllllon  level,  the  added  cost  to 
government  over  the  period  of  a  decade 
would  be  $250  mlUlon.  If  calculations  are 
made  \islng  25  basis  points  as  the  differential 
There  would  also  be  some  underwriting  coats 
which  are  not  present  In  regular  Treasury 
financing.  In  an  era  of  Inflated  budgets,  the 
extra  expenses  Involved  In  PC  sales  may  seem 
trifling.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  a  sound  rule  to 
Insist  that  no  cost  be  undertaken,  however 
small,  unless  It  can  be  shown  to  have  a  mean- 
ingful purpose. 

And  there  are  two  additional  reasons  for 
questioning  the  advisability  of  Issuing  PC's. 
The  very  attractive  yields  that  Investors  have 
been  able  to  realize  in  acquiring  them  during 
the  past  year  have  unquestionably  con- 
tributed to  the  reduction  In  the  flow  of  sav- 
ings through  customary  channels.  Some  sav- 
ings that  normally  would  have  gone  Into 
mutual  savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  have  gone  instead  to  govern- 
ment, and.  Indeed,  financial  Institutions 
themselves  have  bought  significant  amounts 
of  PC's,  utilizing  funds  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  available,  say,  to  finance  housing 
activity.  Thus,  ironically.  Fanny  Mae— 
which  "exists  primarily  to  strengthen  mort- 
gage markets — has  In  its  capacity  as  the 
marketer  of  PC's  contributed  to  the  serious 
strains  that  have  developed  in  bousing  over 
the  past  year. 

Another  worrisome  aspect  of  PC  financing 
Is  that  It  may  tend  to  make  It  easier  for  gov- 
ernment credit  .agencies  to  expand  lending 
programs,  irrespective  of  their  basic  merit. 
This  could  be  so,  for  example,  if  the  private- 
credit  Justification  gained  acceptance  In 
Congress,  for  in  that  circumstance  there 
would  be  a  tendency  for  the  legUlators  to 
measure  the  scale  of  a  particular  agency's 
activities  not  by  total  loans  outstanding  but 
rather  by  total  loans  minus  PC's.  Fortu- 
nately, at  the  request  of  minority  members  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  Administration's  original  draft  of 
the  enabling  legislation  was  amended  to  re- 
quire that  all  PC  offerings  gain  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  Congressional  appropriations  com- 
mittees. This  was  the  minority's  major 
accomplishment  In  Congress'  deliberations, 
and  potentially  It  provides  the  machinery  few 
effective  Congressional  limitation  on  PC 
activity  and.  in  turn,  on  a  major  source  of 
funds  to  lending  agencies.  How  well  that 
machinery  works,  however,  will  depend  In 
part  on  whether  the  members  of  the  ap- 
propriations committees  perceive  the  llloglc 
of  the  private-credit  rationale. 

Despite  the  many  points  that  can  be 
scored  against  the  PC  device,  there  remains 
one  possible  Justification  for  Its  use.  It  does 
provide  the  government  with  a  way  around 
the  arbitrary  Interest-rate  limit  of  4»^  %  that 
Congress  long  ago  placed  on  regular  Treasury 
Issues  of  more  than  five  years'  maturity.  To 
the  extent  that  debt-management  considera- 
tions point  to  the  desirability  of  lodging 
some  portion  of  government's  new  bOTrow- 
ing  In  the  long-term  area,  PC's  can  perhaps 
be  viewed  as  an  expedient  made  necessary 
by  Congressional  Intransigence.    But  this  is 


no  reason  to  close  one's  eyas  to  the  additional 
costs  that  are  involved  nor  to  delude  oneself 
that  a  way  has  been  found  to  substitute 
private  for  public  credit  la  the  government's 
lending  programs. 


PROPOSED    EXTENSION    OF 
MEDICARE  B8NEFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  King],  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  proud  in  1965  to  be  the  author  of 
H.R.  1.  which  was  the  basis  for  medi- 
care. It  was  a  long  fight.  And  after  so 
many  years  I  am  very  glad  to  see  this 
landmark  legislation  has  been  put 
quickly  into  effective  operation.  Across 
the  country,  older  Americans  who  once 
faced  the  prospect  of  being  impoverished 
by  Illness  are  now  having  their  hospital 
and  medical  bills  paid.  For  them,  life 
has  become  more  secure;  their  retire- 
ment years  happier  and  more  dignified; 
they  need  no  longer  tnm  to  charity  or 
put  undue  strain  upon  their  families. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  proposed  to  extend  medi- 
care benefits  to  those  who  receive  social 
security  disability  payments. 

The  present  medicare  law  extends  cov- 
erage to  persons  65  and  over.  Under  the 
legislation  proposed  in  the  Presidents 
older  Americans  message,  medicare  ben- 
efits would  be  extended  to  another  group 
in  our  population  Just  as  much  in  need 
of  this  health  insurance  protection  as 
our  Nation's  elderly  citizens.  These  are 
the  almost  one  and  a  half  million  people 
who  are  receiving  disability  benefits  un- 
der social  security  and  who  meet  the 
present  definition  of  disability  in  the 
social  security  law.  These  beneficiaries 
include  1.2  million  disabled  workers, 
100.000  disabled  widows,  and  200,000  dis- 
abled adults  most  of  whom  have  never 
worked  because  of  a  disability  they  have 
had  since  childhood.  In  more  than  65 
percent  of  the  social  security  cases  in- 
volving adults  disabled  since  childhood — 
the  sons  or  daughters  of  insured  work- 
ers— the  problem  of  mental  deficiency  is 
a  major  factor. 

Like  the  aged,  the  seriously  disabled 
have  a  higher  than  average  need  for 
health  care.  They  are  hospitalized  fre- 
quently and,  in  many  cases,  their  hospi- 
tal stays  are  long,  in  addition,  totally 
disabled  people,  like  the  elderly,  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  private  health  in- 
surance. 

As  was  the  case  with  many  older  peo- 
ple before  medicare,  the  disabled  person 
often  has  no  alternative  but  to  seek  fi- 
nancial help  with  his  medical  expenses 
either  from  public  welfare  or  from  his 
children  and  relatives  who  are  usually 
ill-prepared  to  meet  these  expenditures. 

The  logical  answer  to  this  situation 
Is  to  extend  medicare  coverage  to  the 
disabled.  By  adding  hospital  and  medi- 
cal insurance  to  the  monthly  benefits 
these  disability  beneftelaries  now  receive 
from  social  security,  the  disabled  per- 
son could  have  the  assurance  that  his 
medical  needs  would  be  met  without  his 
having  to  become  a  burden  on  his  family 
or  the  community. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  medi- 


care be  broadened  to  Include  prescrlp. 
tion  drugs.  The  medicare  law  presently 
does  not  cover  prescription  drugs  used 
by  the  patient  outside  a  hospital  or  ex- 
tended care  facility. 

One  of  the  proposals  the  President  has 
made  In  his  older  Americans  message 
is  that  a  study  be  undertaken  of  the 
feasibility  of  covering  prescription  drugs 
under  medicare. 

As  we  all  realize,  however,  the  costs 
of  prescription  drugs  can  take  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  low-income  aged 
person's  meager  resources. 

In  1965,  the  elderly  are  estimated  to 
have  spent  close  to  a  billion  dollars  on 
drugs  and  related  items,  of  which  at 
least  $600  million  wsis  spent  on  pre- 
scription drugs. 

There  are  many  practical  difficulties, 
however,  in  broadening  medicare  tc 
cover  prescription  drugs.  There  are,  as 
President  Johnson  has  pointed  out,  the 
problems  of  cost,  therapeutic  equivalents, 
formularies,  and  other  complex  matters 
to  be  considered. 

All  of  these  questions  need  to  be  ex- 
plored in  greater  depth,  and  for  this 
reason,  I  urge  that  we  give  support  to 
the  President's  proposal  for  a  special 
study. 

■Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  President  on  recommend- 
ing a  meaningful  increase  in  social  se- 
curity cash  benefits. 

Too  often  we  forget  that  a  great  many 
of  our  older  citizens  live  on  small,  fixed 
incomes,  at  levels  which  barely  meet 
minimum  standards  of  decency.  I  am 
therefore  extremely  pleased  to  see  that 
the  President  has  proposed  to  bring  bene- 
fits more  in  line  with  present-day  needs, 
and  that  he  has  proposed  a  large  in- 
crease for  those  people  at  the  low  end  of 
the  benefit  scale. 


Janimry  2k,  1967 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIS  O.  LIPSCOMB 
UPON  RETIREMENT  FROM  PAN 
AMERICAN  AIRWAYS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Harst]  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  20  years  of  out- 
standing service  which  a  distinguished 
Virginian,  Willis  Q.  Lipscomb,  has  Just 
completed  with  his  retirement  from  Pan 
American  Airways  as  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Lipscomb  became  associated 
with  Pan  American  In  1947,  having 
worked  prior  to  that  with  American  Air- 
lines and  its  predecessor  companies  and 
with  the  tobacco  and  coal  industries.  In 
his  initial  year  with  Pan-Am  he  was 
elected  vice  president  in  charge  of  traffic 
and  sales.  In  1960  he  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  and,  in  1964  received 
the  title  of  senior  vice  president  of  the 
company. 

Virginia  is  proud  of  Mr.  Lipscomb  as  a 
native  son  and  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
associated  with  him  as  a  classmate  at 
Randolph-Macon  College.  Willis  Lips- 
comb's distinguished  career  In  bushiess 
was  climaxed  by  his  achievements  in  the 
field  of  aviation  sales.  He  was  a  leading 
figure  in  commercial  aviation  for  nearly 
four  decades  and  pioneered  the  develop- 


ment of  low  fares  for  international 
travel.  It  was  largely  through  his  efforts 
that  the  low  tourist  fares  and  later,  the 
still  lower  economy  fares,  were  estab- 
lished. 

I  salute  my  friend  Willis  Lipscomb  as 
a  champion  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  for  his  accomplishments  In  the  field 
of  aviation. 

SUPPORT  FOR  OUR  TROOPS 
IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  AlbertI  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Chamber  is — and  God  grant  that  It  may 
always  remain — a  Chamber  dedicated  to 
free  discussion,  to  frank  debate,  and 
where  required,  to  vigorous  dissent. 

But  there  are  some  issues  which  are 
beyond  partisanship,  and  on  which  this 
House  stands  agreed  simply  because  we 
are  all  Americans. 

Such  an  issue,  indeed,  the  Issue  before 
all  others.  Is  the  Issue  of  this  Nation's 
security. 

That  is  our  first  concern  in  this  Cham- 
ber.   And  that  is  our  final  concern. 

For  if  we  neglect  the  security  of  this 
Nation,  what  shall  it  matter  what  other 
goal  we  seek? 

If  that  be  true  in  time  of  peace,  how 
much  more  true  is  it  in  time  of  war. 

We  are  today  at  war,  at  war  half  a 
world  away,  in  a  torn  and  tortured  land 
that  seeks  only  sufficient  freedom  from 
subversion  and  aggression  to  stand  se- 
curely on  Its  own  feet,  and  fashion  its 
own  future. 

It  is  a  war  we  did  not  seek,  and  a 
burden  we  do  not  find  pleasant  to  bear. 
But  our  troops  stand  today  in  South 
Vietnam  because  we  have  pledged  our 
word  to  these  beleaguered  millions  of 
citizens  who  have  sought  our  assistance, 
and  who  depend  in  their  hour  of  trial  on 
our  integrity  in  keeping  that  word. 

The  war  Is  costly — as  war  always  is. 
Costly  in  material.  Costly  In  effort. 
But  most  of  all,  costly  in  casualties. 

Indeed,  It  is  beyond  cost  itself.  For 
who  can  put  a  price  on  the  limbs  or  lives 
Of  our  young  Americans  who  so  valiantly 
risk  both  to  carry  out  their  duty? 

That  they  are  doing  their  duty  with 
a  degree  of  dedication  unsurpassed  in 
the  entire  military  history  of  this  Nation 
is  the  testimony  of  their  superb  com- 
mander: General  Westmoreland. 

That  their  morale  matches  their  mis- 
sion is  evident  to  every  visitor,  Including 
many  from  this  Chamber,  who  have 
toured  the  battle  areas  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

That  their  determination  stands  un- 
diminished in  spite  of  every  difficulty  of 
terrain  and  tactics  is  undisputed  even  by 
the  critics  of  this  conflict. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  om:  response  to 
the  President's  urgent  request  that  we 
support  in  full  measure  the  material  re- 
quirements of  these  magniflcient  fight- 
ing men? 

Is  there  any  one  in  this  Chamber, 
whatever  tils  political  or  partisan  persua- 
sion, who  can  doubt  for  a  moment  where 
our  duty  lies  with  respect  to  this  request? 


Our  troops  require,  and  deserve,  the 
fullest  measure  of  our  material  support 
to  carry  on  with  their  task. 

We  cannot  and  we  must  not  deny  to 
these  brave  men  in  uniform  the  means 
they  require. 

We  have  pledged  them  our  support. 
And  they  expect  it.  ,.      ^ 

Our  troops  do  not  ask  to  be  relieved 
from  the  daily  danger  that  is  their  lot. 
They  only  ask  to  be  given  the  arms  and 
resources  to  carry  out  the  task  that  the 
Nation  has  committed  itself  to  perform. 

Who  will  argue  that  these  amounts  re- 
quested are  too  high?  Who  will  say  that 
we  can  find  shortcuts  to  our  men's 
safety?  Who  will  cavil  with  costs  that 
concern  the  very  life  or  death  of  our 
troops?  .   . 

Now  is  the  time,  by  prompt  and  de- 
cisive action,  to  demonstrate  to  our  men 
the  sincerity  of  our  support. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  display  the  full 
measure  of  ovur  pride  in  their  perform- 
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Now  is  the  time  to  signify  our  grati- 
tude for  their  sacrifices. 
But  there  Is  yet  another  task  that  Is 

ours. 

And  that  is  that  we  must  make  clear 
a  message  to  our  adversaries  as  well. 

For  it  Is  not  merely  our  own  men  who 
look  to  what  we  do  in  this  Chamber.  Our 
enemies  look  as  well. 

And  they  look  to  see  not  merely  what 
we  do,  but  what  we  say.  Not  merely 
whether  we  vote  this  appropriation;  but 
in  what  manner  we  do  so.  Not  merely 
whether  we  give  our  troops  what  they  re- 
quire; but  how  wUlingly  we  give  it. 

For  our  adversaries  In  Vietnam  can 
no  longer  hope  to  defeat  us  in  the  field. 
But  they  clearly  do  not  desist  In  hoping 
that  ultimately  they  can  erode  and 
finally  erase  our  determination  and  per- 
sistence here  at  home. 

They  have  come  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  superiority  of  our  mUitary  power. 
But  they  continue  to  harbor  doubts 
about  our  staying  power. 

They  look  eagerly  for  signs  that  we  are 
wearying  here  at  home;  that  debate 
and  dissent  have  turned  to  disillusion- 
ment and  despair;  that  our  persever- 
ance is  failing;  that  our  will  is  weak- 
ening. ^     .. 

Let  this  Chamber's  response  to  the 
supplemental  appropriation  before  us  be 
our  answer  to  our  adversaries'  cynical 
hope  that  our  purpose  and  patience  is 
faltering. 

Let  us  not  merely  pass  this  bul,  but 
pass  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the 
world  at  large  that  our  resolve  stands 
unflinchingly  firm. 


pressed  by  his  recommendations  for 
changes  In  social  security,  and  especially 
the  extension  of  the  program  to  addi- 
tional farmworkers.  • 

No  area  of  our  economy  has  seen  mopf^ 
changes  in  tt^  last  two  decades  than  fc- 
riculture.  anff)no  workers  in  our  ecort* 
omy  have  beefKmore  seriously  affected 
by  changes  thaiTTWilailtural  workers. 
Yet  there  are  stfll  a  great  many  agri- 
cultural workers  with  no  social  security 
protection,  and  many  others  who  get  so- 
cial security  credit  for  only  part  of  their 

work.  ^  , 

Farmworkers  generally  have  low 
earnings  and  can  save  little  for  their  de- 
cllnmg  years.  Surely  no  citizens  today 
are  more  In  need  of  improved  social  se- 
curity protection  than  those  who  depend 
mainly  on  farm  employment  for  their 
livelihood.  And  yet  their  work,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  is  excluded  from  social  secu- 
rity protection  under  present  law. 

It  Is  possible  to  provide  protection  for, 
or  increase  the  protection  of,  half  a  mil- 
lion farmworkers  without  bringing  im- 
der  the  program  the  bulk  of  the  short- 
term  workers  who  do  some  agricultural 
work  but  who  do  not  depend  on  such 
work  for  their  livelihood. 

That  is  what  the  President  proposes  to 

■These  changes  are  needed  in  addition 
to  other  recommended  improvements  in 
the  program,  improvements  that  will 
automatically  result  in  increased  benefits 
for  those  agricultural  workers  who  are 
now  able  to  qualify  for  only  minimum 
benefit  amounts. 

I  urge  your  suw)ort  for  these  long 
overdue  improvements  in  the  protection 
of  farmworkers  and  their  families. 


Mr. 


OLDER  AMERICANS 
KAZEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  McFall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
endorse  President  Johnson's  message  on 
older  Americans.    I  am  particularly  im- 


EXTENSION  OP  APPALACHIAN  ACT 
OF  1965 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  am  preparing  for  introduction  a  bill 
to' extend  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965— a  progressive  and 
significant  act  which  is  opening  doors  of 
opportunity  to  the  people  of  the  12-State 
area  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

This  bill  will  propose  authorizing  and 
extending  the  Appalachian  highway  de- 
velopment  program   through   June   30, 

1969. 

The  Appalachian  program  is  a  sig- 
nificant program,  an  important  program, 
a  vital  program  in  the  growth,  progress, 
and  development  of  the  areas  in  the  12 
States  included  under  the  act. 

This  program  has  proved  itself  m  my 
State  of  Termessee  and  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  which  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent  In  the  Congress. 

I  have  seen  this  progress  in  its  be- 
ginning stages  as  the  program  creates 
and  builds  and  as  it  touches  our  area  and 
provides  new  opportunities  for  our  peo- 
ple. 
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The  act  Is  only  beginning  to  work  and 
should  be  extended. 

This  program  is  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message  which 
calls  for  cooperation  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  with  State  and  local  agen- 
cies of  Government  in  regional  under- 
takings. The  Appalachian  development 
program  Is  a  partnership  of  shared  re- 
sponsibility. 

My  bill  will  propose  an  authorization 
of  $263,150,000  for  the  programs  ex- 
tended to  June  30,  1968.  It  also  includes 
authorizations  for  the  Highway  devel- 
opment program  to  June  30.  1971.  The 
Initial  highway  authorization  proposed 
is  $110  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1968. 

This  amendment  also  will  provide  for 
extension  of  assistance  in  construction 
of  hospital  facilities;  the  control  and 
prevention  of  erosion  under  the  10-year 
contracts  with  farmers;  timber  develop- 
ment, restoration  of  mining  areas,  a 
water  resource  study,  vocational  educa- 
tion assistance,  sewage  treatment  assist- 
ance, and  supplements  for  various  basic 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  among 
others. 

This  act  also  would  establish  a  more 
orderly  and  direct  appropriations  proc- 
ess with  appropriations  made  directly  to 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Commission  for  allocation  for  projects 
and  programs,  rather  than  to  a  number 
of  departments  or  agencies,  as  the  bill 
originally  provided. 

This  program  already  is  opening  up 
our  Appalachian  area  for  development 
vrith  new  highways  and  new  access  roads. 

At  this  time  800  miles  of  development 
highway  system  is  under  construction. 

Thousands  of  workers  have  been 
trained  and  added  to  private  payrolls. 

Fifty-one  hospitals  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  under  construction  and  52 
vocational  education  schools  are  being 
built  under  assistance  from  the  Appa- 
lachian program. 

New  libraries,  airports,  college  class- 
rooms, and  water  resource  projects  are 
imderway  under  this  program. 

Economic  development  Is  accelerating 
In  the  Appalactiian  area  as  public  facili- 
ties are  improved  and  more  and  better 
access  provided. 

This  is  a  worthwhile  program,  a  vital 
program,  and  a  program  that  must  be 
retained  and  continued.  I  urge  exten- 
sion of  the  Appalaclan  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  by  the  Congress. 


MERGE  THE  NEW  HAVEN 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mokagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
terstate Conunerce  Comnilssion  is  pres- 
ently conducting  hearings  in  New  York 
City  on  the  proposed  merger  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  subject  to  the  inclu- 


sion in  the  new  rail  system  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 

I  support  this  merger  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  my  state- 
ment submitted  to  the  ICC  in  support 
of  the  merger  be  included  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  a  statement  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  January  11,  1966,  I 
oppoeed  a  petition  by  the  New  York.  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  to  drop  all 
passenger  service  due  to  continued  losses.  At 
that  time  I  said,  "It  Is  Unthinkable  that  the 
State  of  Connecticut  with  Its  population  of 
more  than  2»/2  million  p«ople  should  be  with. 
out  paasenger  train  8«rvlce."  While  this 
statement  is  as  relevant  today  as  it  was  a  year 
ago,  we  must  face  the  reality  that  some- 
thing other  than  simply  shoring  up  the  rail- 
road must  be  done  about  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  New  Haven  Railroad  pres- 
ently exists. 

That  is  why  I  welcomed  the  I.C.C.  order 
of  April  27,  1966.  approving  the  Penn-Central 
merger  on  condition  that  the  new  eastern 
system  be  required  to  Include  the  New  Haven 
m  Its  operations.  I  viewed  this  proposal  as 
a  realistic  way  of  "saving"  the  bankrupt  New 
Hav^en  Railroad  and  ensuring  adequate  pas- 
senger service  to  the  Citizens  of  the  four 
state  area  in  which  it  operates. 

Tlie  importance  of  "salvliig"  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  cannot  be  streteed  too  much.  The 
livelihood  of  countless  thousands  of  com- 
muters depends  on  adequate  passenger  serv- 
ice in  Coimecticut.  Massachiisetts.  Rhode  Is- 
land and  New  York.  "The  fact  that  freight 
service  la  lucrative  and  passenger  service  la 
presently  unprofitable  should  not  outweigh 
the  public  Interest  consideration  Involved 
In  this  question.  If  the  operation  of  the 
free  market  cannot  sustain  an  adequate  pas- 
senger service,  then  governments  both  state 
and  federal,  have  legitimate  roles  to  play 
helping  to  sustain  this  needed  service. 

The  Federal  Government,  Connecticut  and 
New  York  have  recognlaed  the  importance  of 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  and  the  vital  role 
they  can  play  In  revitalizing  It  by  contribut- 
ing milllona  of  dollars  toward  sustaining  the 
operation. 

Furthermore,  I  submit  that  passenger  serv- 
ice need  not  necessarily  be  a  losing  proposi- 
tion. Technological  advances  in  train  and 
engine  design  have  made  high  speed  rail 
transportation  a  reality  and  have  brought 
with  them  the  posslbiUty  of  Increased  con- 
sumer demand  and  large  operational  savings. 
In  the  89th  Congress  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion authorizing  a  three-year,  $90  million 
program  of  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects for  development  Of  high  speed  inter- 
city railroad  transportation.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  marked  a  step  closer 
to  a  Washlngton-to-Boston  passenger  serv- 
ice with  trains  traveling  up  to  160  miles  per 
hour. 

Thus,  with  the  advent  of  high  speed  trains 
and  their  resultant  operational  economies, 
and  considering  the  trtmendous  strangulat- 
ing burdens  already  placed  on  air  and  road 
traffic,  the  prospects  for  the  profitable  opera- 
tion of  passenger  service  are  brighter  today 
than  previously. 

V^ith  these  points  in  mind,  we  cannot  al- 
low the  abandonment  of  passenger  service. 
Indeed  we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  re- 
tain such  service,  not  only  because  it  is  in 
the  public  interest,  but  also  because  the 
economic  rewards  of  passenger  service  in  the 
future  look  brighter  and  the  advantages  to 
our  economy  may  be  substantial. 

Shortsightedness  and  narrow  thinking 
must  be  avoided  in  this  situation.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  prompt  approval  and  speedy  im- 
plementation of  the  ICC's  order  of  April  27th, 
approving  the  Penn-Central  merger  with  the 
inclusion  of  the  New  Baven  Railroad  in  the 
new  system  as  a  prerequisite. 


BUSINESSMEN      URGED      TO      USE 
RESEARCH    FACIIJTY    AT    UK 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Watts]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  my  alma  mater  lo- 
cated in  my  district,  is  offering  increased 
services  to  all  segments  of  Kentucky's 
economy.  The  latest  offer  of  aid  comes 
from  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
as  the  article  below  from  the  Lexington 
Leader  indicates.  I  believe  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  the  uni- 
versities In  their  States. 

The  article  follows: 

Dr.  John  L.  Pulmer,  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  Biureau  of  Business  Re- 
search, urges  Kentucky  Businessmen  to  make 
more  use  of  the  Bureau's  facilities. 

"Active  participation  by  business  firms  in 
the  Bureau's  program,"  Dr.  Pulmer  said,  "not 
only  will  increase  the  output  of  valuable  re- 
search, but  will  accelerate  economic  develop- 
ment while  improving  the  climate  for  busi- 
ness and  industry." 

He  says  there  is  the  businessman  who,  be- 
cause of  his  limited  resources  or  because  he 
has  always  considered  himself  as  his  best 
idea  man,  says,  "Please,  I'd  rather  do  it 
myself,"  when  he  faces  problems  of  new 
product  research  and  develojxnent. 

Other  executives  will  say:  "I  employ  an 
advertising  agency  because  they  view  my 
product  development  program  from  a  di- 
vorced point  of  view." 

The  UK  Bureau  of  Business  Research  Is  a 
common  ground  upon  which  these  apparent- 
ly Irreconcilable  viewpoints  can  meet — and 
have  met— profitably,  Dr.  Pulmer  says. 

Although  the  UK  agency  U  one  of  many 
practitioners  of  the  "divorced"  type  of  re- 
search and  development.  Its  many  activities 
are  aimed  at  helping  Industry  and  business 
find  answers  to  present  and  anticipated  prob- 
lems. 

The  Biireau  includes  on  Its  working  staff 
experts  in  many  fields,  and  Is  able  to  call 
upon  other  specialists  within  the  University. 

"These  are  eager  men  and  women  who 
consider  limitation  as  a  challenge  to  search 
beyond  the  Immediate  and  the  obvious,"  Dr. 
Pulmer  adds.  "They  are  thoroughly  trained 
thinkers  who  have  learned  that  a  stagnant 
situation  Is  simply  the  starting  gun  for  a  deep 
probe." 

Some  of  the  research  titles  to  emanate 
from  the  Bureau  in  recent  months  are  varied: 
Analysis  of  Market  Potentials  for  New  Prod- 
ucts and  Services;  New  Product  Analysis; 
Market  Introduction;  Techniques  of  Sales 
Organization  and  Management;  Financing 
Methods  for  Small  Businesses;  Reception  and 
Utilization  of  Data  Flow  in  Companies;  Com- 
munication Science  in  Management,  plus 
dozens  of  others. 

The  Bureau  was  organized  in  1928  as  a  part 
of  the  UK  College  of  Commerce.  An  ad- 
visory committee  of  eight  facility  members 
assists  in  determining  objectives  and  re- 
search plans.  Working  with  the  agency  are 
doctoral  candidates  and  professors  from  other 
departments  of  the  University. 

Service  to  state  and  local  governments 
as  well  as  to  the  business  community  has 
been  provided  by  the  Bureau  during  Its  38 
years  at  UK.  Much  private  counsel  has  been 
given  to  Industry  and  business  on  special 
problems. 

Published  studies  from  the  Bureau's  own 
research,  as  well  as  a  wide  selection  of  studies 
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performed  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  are 
available  in  the  Bureau's  offices. 

The  library  Is  open  to  businessmen  from 
8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  dally,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, Dr.  Pulmer  said.  It  Is  located  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  UK's  Conunerce  Building. 


The  necessity  of  examining  what  are 
our  national  goals,  and  who  determines 
them,  is  yet  another  reason  why  the 
present  Selective  Service  System  must  be 
revised. 


NEED  TO   REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— Vm 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KastenmeierI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pohit  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Selective  Service  System  operated 
fairly  well  in  the  1950's  when  the  low 
birth  rates  of  the  1930's  and  of  World 
War  II  were  reflected  in  the  number  of 
youths  entering  the  draft  pool.  At  that 
time,  only  about  1  million  males  reached 
the  age  of  18  each  year. 

Now.  however,  the  Nation  is  experienc- 
ing the  effects  of  the  postwar  baby  boom. 
As  I  stated  earlier,  approximately  1.8 
million  young  men  are  entering  the  18 1/2 
to  26  group  annually.  This  pool  Is  cur- 
rently expanding  at  the  rate  of  one- 
third  every  6  or  7  years.  In  the  1970's 
about  2  million  a  year  will  be  added. 
About  two-thirds  of  them  will  be  found 
mentally  and  physically  fit  for  military 
service  under  present  standards.  But, 
the  demands  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment will  not  require  anything  like  1.3 
million  new  men  annusdiy.  Mathemat- 
ically, this  creates  inequity,  for  when 
there  are  twice  as  many  eligible  men 
as  needed,  the  method  of  selection,  by 
necessity,  become  more  selective,  and  in 
the  process,  deteriorates  into  a  potluck 
operation. 

General  Hershey  and  his  associates 
were  very  loathe  to  accept  what  was 
occurring.  They  held  to  the  oflBcial  fic- 
tion that  every  eligible  registrant  was 
bound  to  be  called  sooner  or  later.  When , 
however,  only  46  percent  of  the  26-year- 
old  men  had  seen  military  service  in 
1966,  as  compared  to  70  percent  in  1958. 
the  general  and  his  staff  were  forced  to 
reevaluate  the  situation. 

Not  wishing,  however,  to  entirely  aban- 
don their  position,  they  then  had  to 
devise  a  suitable  rationale  for  the  ap- 
parently large  discrepancy  between  those 
eligible  to  serve,  and  those  actually  serv- 
ing in  the  Armed  Forces.    While  still 
clinging    to    the    anachronistic   notion, 
which  in  essence  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
myth,  that  all  men  are  equally  liable  for 
the  draft,  Hershey,  however,  began  to 
justify  the  deferment  policy  which  dis- 
tinguishes between  those  men  who  will 
serve  and  those  who  will  avoid  military 
service    altogether.    One  of  the  impor- 
tant factors  in  determining  whether  a 
deferment  is  to  be  granted  is,  if  it  will  be 
"in  the  national  interest."    The  manner 
in  which  this  term  is  defined  and  who 
does  the  defining,  however,  contributes 
immeasurably  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
selective  service  process,  for  it  is  here 
that  the  seed  of  discrimination,  in  large 
part,  is  sown. 


MEXICO'S  ECONOMIC  UPTURN  HAM- 
PERED BY  U.S.  IMPORT  RESTRIC- 
TIONS 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
89  th  Congress,  which  produced  so  much 
good  legislation,  made  the  sad  mistake  of 
doing  an  economic  injustice  to  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  south  and  one  of  our  closest 
friends  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
Mexico.  It  is  ironic  that  while  we  still 
suffer  from  a  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem in  our  international  trade  relations. 
Mexico  is  the  one  nation  with  which  we 
have  a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Yet, 
the  89  th  Congress  tightened  up  and  re- 
stricted Import  regulations  for  goods 
coming  across  the  Mexican  border.  A 
few  of  us,  myself  Included,  fought  the 
import  restrictions  and  predicted  that 
they  would  do  harm  to  our  trade  rela- 
tions and  to  the  Mexican  economy.  Un- 
fortunately, this  prediction  has  already 
proven  true. 

An  article  in  last  Monday's  New  York 
Times,  January  23,  1967,  summarizes  the 
Mexican  economic  performance  for  1966. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Mexican  econ- 
omy surged  forward  and  showed  overall 
growth  of  about  6  percent,  as  compared 
with  a  5.1-percent  growth  rate  for  1965. 
Both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
showed  an  upturn,  and  there  was  some 
improvement  in  the  Mexican  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

But,  according  to  the  Times  article,  the 
Mexicans  had  a  number  of  complaints 
about  the  United  States.    Significantly, 

and  in  the  words  of  the  Times  article: 

One  of  them  concerned  United  States  Im- 
port restrictions. 


Mexico  is  one  of  the  relatively  few 
Latin  American  nations  where  we  have 
come  to  expect  political  stability  and  so- 
cial peace.  Yet.  although  it  may  be 
characterized  as  a  progressive  and  demo- 
cratic nation,  it  is  still  largely  an  under- 
developed one.  The  problems  of  under- 
development are  so  great  and  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  American  experience 
that  most  of  us  carmot  even  conceive 
their  true  nature.  There  is  no  foreign 
assistance  program  for  Mexico,  but,  it 
seems  to  me.  the  least  we  can  do  for  our 
neighbor  and  close  ally  Is  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  across  the  Rio  Grande  by  help- 
ing her  and  encouraging  her  to  sell  us 
her  goods  and  trade  with  us.  We  should 
not  be  throwing  stumbling  blocks  at 
Mexico. 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  am  insert- 
ing the  article  from  the  New  York  Times, 
January  23.  1967,  by  Henry  Glniger: 


Mexico:  Conservative  Pi.anners  Loosening 
THE  PtJBSE  Steings  To  Stm,  Develop- 
ment— Economic  Upttjrn  Stiks  Opti- 
mism— iNDTJSTaiAL  Output  Climbs  as  Na- 
tion  Takes   Step  To   Aid  Lagging  Faem 

Sector 

(By  Henry  Glniger) 

Mexico  Crrr. — Having  paused  for  breath  in 
1965,  the  Mexican  economy  put  on  an  Im- 
pressive show  in  1966  and  faced  the  new 
year  m  an  aura  of  optimism. 

The  Government  and  Government-run 
businesses  decisive  factors  In  Mexican  life, 
heightened  their  actlvlUes  considerably. 
The  result  was  that  instead  of  a  rather 
mediocre  advance  of  6.1  per  cent  In  1965  in 
over-all  growth,  aU  signs  point  to  an  Increase 
of  more  than  8  per  cent  In  gross  national 
product,  the  sum  of  all  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced. 

PractlcaUy  every  index  In  both  the  public 
and  private  industrial  and  commercial  sec- 
tors showed  an  upturn,  and  even  the  chron- 
ically weak  spots  seemed  a  little  less  weak. 
The  trade  deficit,  for  example,  began  to  show 
the  beneflctal  effect  of  the  drive  to  increase 
exports.  Nature  contributed  abundant  rains 
while  the  Government  and  private  banks 
stepped  up  credits  to  relieve  the  poverty  of 
the  rural  sector. 

This  sector,  however,  continued  to  nag 
everyone  concerned  about  Mexico's  future. 
The  rural  population  accounts  for  half  of 
the  country,  and  there  Is  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  it  ta  not  getting  its  share  of  the 
country's  increasing  wealth. 

President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  took  note 
of  this  in  his  annual  report  to  the  nation  in 
September.  He  promised  "priority"  con- 
sideration to  agrlcultm-e  and  a  program  of 
regional  development  that  wlU  spread  the 
wealth  beyond  the  few  urban  centers  where 
it  now  has  a  tendency  to  concentrate. 

GROWTH   goal:    6   PEHCENT 

The  goal  of  development  set  forth  for  the 
country  has  been  6  per  cent  a  year.  The 
country's  population  has  been  growing  at 
the  rate  of  about  3  per  cent  a  year  with  no 
signs  of  slackening  and  no  signs  of  any  Gov- 
ernment willingness  to  make  it  slacken.  The 
question  arises  whether  a  net  growth  rate  of 
about  3  per  cent,  and  possibly  a  little  less 
than  that.  Is  sufficient. 

The  administration  has  shown  Itself  to  be 
conservative  in  financial  policy,  but  as  It 
enters  its  third  year  it  is  beginning  to  loosen 
up  on  the  purse  strings.  The  Government 
has  Indicated  great  concern  about  the 
strength  and  sUbUlty  of  the  peso,  its  credit 
position  abroad  and  price  stabiUty.  In  all 
three  fields,  the  picture  continued  to  be 
favorable,  although  there  were  signs  of  pres- 
sure on  retan  and  wholesale  prices  that  were 
likely  to  become  aggravated  in  1967. 

Political  stability  and  social  peace  also 
continued  to  be  major  factors  In  internal 
and  external  confidence.  The  picture  was 
not  altogether  flawless  in  1966  as  students 
showed  varying  degrees  of  unrest  in  univer- 
sities in  Mexico  City  and  in  the  provinces. 
The  Government  took  a  tough  stand  In  some 
cases,  notably  where  there  were  Indications 
of  extreme  leftist  subversion. 


RECXtRD    FOREIGN    INVESTMENT 

One  result  of  this  confidence  was  an  In- 
flow of  over  $200  million  In  foreign  Invest- 
ment, a  record.  The  great  majority  of  this 
was  American.  Another  result  was  a  10  per 
cent  Increase  In  tourists,  whose  expendlttire 
of  well  over  $800-mllllon  constituted  the 
country's  biggest  export. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year, 
exports  of  goods  were  up  14.7  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  official  figures,  while  imports  rose 
by  only  1.4  per  cent.  Mexico  made  signifi- 
cant gains  in  exports  to  her  partners  of  the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area  and  to  the 
United  States. 
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However,  the  Mexicans  had  a  number  of 
complalntA  about  the  United  States,  their 
principal  trading  partner.  One  of  them  con- 
cerned United  States  Import  restrictions,  an- 
other the  Increased  tendency  by  American- 
controlled  companies  here  to  repatriate  prof- 
Its  and  to  go  to  local  banks  for  credit.  In 
cash  outflow,  the  country  registered  a  deficit 
In  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  of  more 
than  »100-mllllon.  compared  with  not  quite 
$2-mlUlon  In  the  same  period  of  1965. 

Much  of  this  reflected  the  tight  money 
situation  in  the  United  States,  but  Mexicans, 
particularly  those  who  have  to  compete  for 
the  relatively  limited  credit  resources  of 
local  banks,  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  was  being  unfair  to  a  develop- 
ing country  that  needed  all  the  capital  It 
could  get. 

Some  of  this  cash  outflow  was  Mexican 
money  seeking  havens  or  Investment  oppor- 
tunities abroad.  Former  President  Lazar 
Cardenas,  at  a  luncheon  In  December,  de- 
noxmced  "the  rich  who  send  their  millions 
abroad."  He  said  that  with  this  money 
Mexico  could  solve  her  economic  problems 
without  having  to  resort  to  foreign  loans. 

On  the  American  side,  there  was  consid- 
erable questioning  about  official  Mexican 
Investment  policy. 

In  his  annual  message  the  President  gave 
direct  Investment  a  relatively  low  order  of 
deslrablUtt,  and  there  was  Increasing  pres- 
siure  to  "Mexlcanlze"  foreign  concerns,  I.e., 
to  give  Mexicans  majority  control. 

The  budget  presented  in  December  for  1967 
called  for  a  6  per  cent  Increase  In  spending 
next  year.  However,  total  public  spending 
will  rise  by  20  per  cent,  according  to  Finance 
Minister  Antonio  Ortiz  Mena,  through  loans 
from  abroad.  This  is  the  preferred  form  of 
foreign  Investment  in  Mexico.  An  example 
is  a  new  loan  from  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  of  $24-mllllon  for  Irrigation 
and  rural  development  in  the  Northwest,  a 
project  that  will  cost  a  total  of  $50-mllllon. 

However,  the  Government  is  placing  the 
principal  b\irden  of  Investment  in  the  next 
few  years  on  private  enterprise. 


BUREAU  OP  OLDER  WORKERS 

Mr.  ILAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  vras  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  89th  Congress  I  introduced 
HJl.  2062,  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Older 
Workers  within  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  need  for  such  a  bureau  was 
made  clear  to  me  at  a  Conference  on 
Job  Barriers  Against  Older  Workers,  at 
which  representatives  of  business  and 
labor  agreed  that  many  qualified  people 
as  young  as  35  or  40  are  refused  employ- 
ment because  of  their  age. 

The  Manpower  and  Development 
Training  Amendments  of  1966-  provided 
for  a  special  program  of  testing,  counsel- 
ing, selection,  and  referral  of  older 
workers  for  occupational  training  and 
further  schooling  designed  to  meet  spe- 
cial problems  encountered  by  older 
workers  in  the  labor  market. 

However,  only  a  systematic  and  sus- 
tained attack,  led  by  a  Bureau  of  Older 
Workers,  promises  hope  of  eventual  solu- 
tion of  the  older  worker  problems.  The 
job  of  such  a  bureau  would  be  to  sell 


employers  on  the  desirability  of  hiring 
older  workers,  carry  out  research  and 
demonstration  prograons,  develop  new 
seniority  and  peasion  programs, 
strengthen  training  and  education  pro- 
grams, and  coordinate  the  activities  of 
all  Federal  agencies  to  prevent  discrim- 
ination in  employment  because  of  age. 
The  Bureau  of  Older  Workers  would 
spearhead  the  drive  to  lower  the  age  bar- 
riers now  confronting  the  older  worker 
in  search  of  a  Job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Including  the  text 
of  my  bill  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

HR.  2062 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as$embled.  That  there 
shall  be  established  In  the  Department  of 
Labor  a  Biweau  of  Older  Workers. 

Site.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Bureau 
of  Older  Workers  to  provide  leadership  in  in- 
creasing the  employment  of  men  and  women 
over  forty  years  of  age  by  formulating  stand- 
ards and  policies  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
older  workers,  remove  arbitrary  and  artificial 
Job  barriers,  and  otherwise  advance  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  employment, 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Bureau  shall  conduct  edu- 
cational programs  on  the  availability  and  use- 
fulness of  older  workers  to  Industry,  by 
holding  conferences  far  employers,  union 
leaders,  and  others  lnt«rested  in  promoting 
the  employablUty  of  older  workers,  by  visit- 
ing employers  to  convince  them  that  hiring 
older  workers  Is  good  business,  and  by  other 
available  means. 

(b)  The  Bureau  shall  investigate  and  re- 
port on  the  ways  in  which  tax  policies,  pen- 
sion programs,  wage  systems,  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements,  and  widespread  miscon- 
ceptions about  efficiency  of  workers  over 
forty,  may  discourage  their  employment. 
The  Director  of  the  Bureau  may  from  time 
to  time  publish  the  results  of  these  investi- 
gations in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(c)  In  cooperation  with  other  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Bureau 
shan- 
dy   assist  In   the   reemployment  of   older 

workers  whenever  a  major  dislocation  by  rea- 
son of  plant  shutdown  occurs,  and 

(11)  evolve  tests  for  older  workers  to  deter- 
mine their  skills  and  aptitudes  and  develop 
retraining  programs  for  such  workers  to  In- 
crease their  employablltty. 

(d)  The  Bureau  shall  stimulate  develop- 
ment by  local  communities  of  voluntary, 
nonprofit,  employment  counseling  and  assist- 
ance for  workers  over  forty. 

(e)  The  Bureau  shall  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  Federal  agencies  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  the  employment  of  older  work- 
ers by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Bu- 
reau shall  also  encourage  employment  of 
older  workers  by  State  and  local  public  agen- 
cies and  private  nonprofit  organizations. 

Sec  4.  The  Bureau  of  Older  Workers  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  In 
force  from  and  after  the  date  of  Its  passage. 


TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nrxl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  tn  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  at- 
mosphere is  clearing  for  commerce  with 
Eastern  Europe.  American  businessmen 
cannot  expect  much  of  an  increase  In 
volume  without  action  on  President 
Johnson's  trade  proposals. 

The  Philadelphia  E\'ening  Bulletin  has 
called  attention  to  a  Soviet  invitation  to 
U.S.  firms  to  advertise  in  Soviet  journals. 
It  also  refers  to  recent  efforts  by  private 
groups  to  promote  trade  with  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries  as  a  sign  of  the  evolving 
times. 

Russia's  interest  in  trade  would  not 
have  been  expressed  without  the  ad- 
ministration's announced  desire  to  open 
the  doors  of  East- West  business,  the 
Bulletin  remarks.  But  it  asserts  that 
unless  the  administration's  most-fa- 
vored-nation proposals  are  adopted,  U.8. 
exporters  seeking  to  enter  the  doors  will 
do  so  under  a  handicap. 

I  include  the  Bulletin's  editorial  on 
trade  with  Russia  in  the  Record: 
Trade  Wpth  Russia 

Many  are  still  alive  who  never  thought  they 
would  live  to  see  a  Communist  government 
lauding  the  virtues  of  advertising,  the  ■evU" 
handmaiden  of  capitalism.  But  there  it  Is, 
two  full  pages  of  advertising  in  the  New  York 
Times  inviting  United  States  firms  to  adver- 
tise in  Soviet  newspapers  and  periodicals  and 
unashamedly  stating  that  there  are  no  bans 
on  commercials  on  TV  or  radio. 

Complete  details  on  where  and  how  and 
why  one  should  advertise  in  the  Soviet  Union 
give  an  inkling  of  the  transformation  taking 
place  in  the  Russian  economy,  with  the  in- 
troduction of  a  modified  form  of  the  profit 
motive.  Foreign  advertising  in  Russia  previ- 
ously had  no  purpose,  for  foreign  trade  is  a 
state  monopoly.  It  remains  that,  but  now  a 
host  of  users  down  the  line  with  an  eye  to 
cost  accounting  and  to  producing  what  will 
sell  to  the  masses  are  making  the  prime  deci- 
sions as  to  what  to  buy  abroad. 

Following  President  Johnson's  big  pltcl:  for 
trade  with  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  last 
October,  there  was  a  strange  silence  in  Mos- 
cow. But  it  now  seems  obvious  that  the 
silence  did  not  mean  disapproval,  and  the 
two-page  ad  would  not  have  appeared  with- 
out the  Administration's  plugging  for  open 
doors. 

Coinciding  with  this  development  was  the 
announcement  that  the  Rockefeller-operated 
International  Basic  Economy  Corporation 
had  Joined  hands  with  Tower  International, 
Inc.,  a  Cyrus  Eaton  enterprise,  which  has 
been  busy  promoting  trade  with  Iron  Curtain 
countries.  IBEC  which  has  specialized  in 
underdeveloped  countries  outside  the  Com- 
munist orbit  now  will  participate  in  Tower 
International's  east-west  trade  activities. 
This  also  is  a  sign  of  the  evolving  times. 

But  aa  Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  Jr.,  has  warned, 
American  exporters  should  not  expect  to  Just 
walk  in  and  sew  up  contracts,  whether  or  not 
they  advertise  in  Soviet  periodicals.  They 
will  meet  stiff  competition  from  British.  West 
German,  French  and  Italians  seeking  the 
same  business. 

Without  the  most  favored  nation  clause 
that  the  Administration  is  pressing  a  cool 
Congress  to  extend  to  east-west  trade.  U.S. 
exporters  seeking  to  enter  the  opening  door 
will  be  under  a  handicap. 
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remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKKl  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  recent  in- 
cidents in  South  Vietnam  give  a  hoUow 
ring  to  the  pious  protests  we  hear  against 
bombings  in  the  north. 

The  Baltimore  News  American,  a 
Hearst  newspaper,  reports  a  Vietcong 
grenade  attack  in  a  Saigon  cafe  that 
killed  a  Vietnamese  child  and  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  wounded  five  other 
Amencans. 

Similarly,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
tells  how  the  Vietcong  used  Vietnamese 
civilians  as  human  battle  shields.  At 
least  10  children  were  killed. 

The  shame  of  it  is  that  these  acts  of 
terrorism  are  not  out  of  the  ordinary. 
They  have  been  so  frequent  as  to  become 
routine  news.  Yet,  as  both  newspapers 
ask,  Where  are  the  cries  of  protest  from 
those  '.vho  bewail  our  bombing  of  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  Vietnam? 

I  ask  the  same  question  as  I  offer  these 
two  editorials  for  inclusion  in  the 
Recof.d: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  (»Id.)  News  American. 
Jan.  6,  1967] 


TERROR   IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  KAZEa^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
inious  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nix]  may  extend  his 


RotrriNE  Terror 
It  happened  Tuesday  in  Saigon,  but  It  was 
such  f.  routine  occurrence  in  the  Vietnam 
War  that  the  dally  news  roundups  gave  it 
only  or.e  short  paragraph  at  the  end.  Viet- 
cong terrorists  entered  a  cafe  and  tossed  a 
hand  grenade  that  killed  a  Vietnamese  child 
and  an  American  soldier  and  wounded  five 
other  .Americans.    The  terrorists  escaped. 

It  was  a  comparatively  small  thing,  per- 
haps, but  not  when  hundreds  of  slmUar  or 
far  worse  acts  of  terror  are  being  committed 
every  week  by  the  Vietcong  throughout 
South  Vietnam.  Most  of  these  horrors  are 
perpetrated  on  helpless  villages  and  they 
have  become  so  standard  they  are  seldom  re- 
ported at  all  In  our  newspapers  except  in 
special  feature  stories. 

Thousands  of  lives  have  been  taken  by  the 
Vietcong  in  their  continuing  reign  of  delib- 
erate terror  by  explosives,  wanton  execu- 
tions, and  tortiure  .  .  .  lives,  mostly  civil- 
ians, destroyed  not  by  accident  but  as  part 
of  a  coldly  routine  campaign  to  destroy 
morale. 

Day  after  day  comes  the  enemy  propa- 
ganda: The  war  cannot  end  until  the  U.S. 
stops  Its  bombings.  It  comes  from  Hanoi, 
from  Peking,  from  Moscow.  It  Is  echoed  by 
De  Gaulle  and  U  Thant.  It  Is  spread  by  our 
own  left-wing  war  critics  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing dnnnfire  of  persistency:  Stop  the 
bombings  in  the  name  of  humanity— help- 
less civilians  have  been  hit! 

What  do  these  same  voices  have  to  say 
about  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
helpless  civilians  who  are  being  terrorized 
and  murdered  by  the  Vietcong  In  cold- 
blooded deliberation?  They  say  nothing  at 
all. 

They  have  said  nothing  at  all  and  they  can 
be  expected  to  say  nothing  at  all. 

(Prom   the  PhUadelphla  Inquirer,  Jan.  10. 

1967] 
WArrlNG  FOR  THE  PROTESTS 

Voices  of  outrage  and  Indignation  are  raised 
against  the  United  States  whenever  there  Is 
a  report  of  civilian  casualties  In  Vietnam 
resulting  from  American  bombe  or  gunfire, 
however  unintentional  and  accidental  the 
circumstances  producing  these  deaths  or  in- 
juries might  be. 

Will  the  same  voices  be  raised  now  in 


protest  agatost  the  Conamunlst  Vietcong  who 
seized  South  Vietnamese  civilians,  mostly 
children,  and  used  them  as  human  shields 
in  a  Red  attack  on  South  Vietnamese  troope? 

At  least  ten  chUdren  were  killed;  some 
25  women  and  children  were  wounded. 

There  was  nothing  accidental  or  uninten- 
tional about  this  murderous  barbarity  com- 
mitted by  the  Conununlsts  against  defense- 
less civilians.  It  was  a  coldly  calculated 
atrocity,  brutal  and  unmerciful.  It  was,  in 
fact,  on  a  par  with  the  kind  of  cruelties  de- 
liberately Infilcted  upon  clvlUans  of  all  ages 
by  Communist  terrorists  every  day  and  night 
in  the  villages  of  South  Vietnam.  ClvlUans 
are  the  main  target  of  the  Vietcong. 

We  are  waiting  to  hear  the  voices  of 
protest. 

TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nix]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  lir.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  present  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  an  inspiring  and 
beautiful  poem  by  one  of  my  outstanding 
constituents. 

This  poem  is  in  tribute  to  President 
John  P.  Kennedy : 


He  stood  erect,  with  youthful  smile — 

WUe  far  beyond  his  years; 
HU  words  InstlUed  In  young  and  old 

The  strength  to  conquer  fears. 

He  gave  his  heart  and  soul  to  aid 

Mankind  In  time  of  strife. 
And  then,  as  if  'twere  not  enough, 

He   gave  his   only   life! 

Whisked  from  our  arms,  he  left  his  mark 

Upon  the  nation's  heart; 
Heaven  wept,  also — tears  and  rain 

Could  scarce  be  told  apart. 

Of  what  great  magnitude,  his  love, 

That  from  lands  far-and-wlde 
Came  leaders,  shedding  differences 

To  stand,  bowed,  side  by  side! 

All  grieved  as  one,  despite  their  creed 

Or  color  of  their  skin, 
He  proved  In  death  his  theme  in  life: 

That  all  men  are  akin. 


His  voice,  though  stilled,  can  yet  be  beard 

In  freedom's  vibrant  song. 
Echoing  hope's  eternal  plea 

That  Right  shall  conquer  Wrong. 

For.  like  the  sun  which  disappears 

Behind  the  clouds  at  night. 
Great  men  are  never  really  gone. 

But  only  out  of  sight. 

By  Marilyn  Krantz. 

(The  above  poem  waa  awarded  First  Prize 
In  the  annual  Poetry  Contest  sponsored  by 
the  Phlla.  Regional  Writer's  Conference) 


Johnson's  dispatch  of  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Eugene  V.  Rostow  on  a  food  as- 
sistance mission  has  drawn  the  approval 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  President,  as  we  know,  has  In- 
structed Mr.  Rostow  to  seek  the  aid  of 
other  nations  In  meeting  India's  food 
deficit.  To  the  Inquirer.  It  amounts  to 
a  warning  that  the  problem  Is  too  im- 
mense for  the  United  States  to  handle 
alone. 

If  America  supplies  only  half  of  In- 
dia's need  for  11  million  tons  of  grain 
this  year  from  outside  sources,  the  news- 
paper reports,  we  would  have  very  little 
left  for  other  deserving  countries. 

As  the  Inquirer  declares  In  an  edito- 
rial which  I  introduce  herewith  for  the 
Record.  Uncle  Sam  cannot  be  expected 
to  shoulder  the  world's  food  require- 
ments by  himself. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia   Inquirer, 

Jan.  16,  1967] 
W«  Need  Help  in  Helping  India 
The  President's  dispatching  of  Eugene  V. 
Rostow,  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs,  on  a  fast  tour  of  eight  world  capitals 
to  solicit  assistance  In  meeting  India's  con- 
tinuing food  deficit  is  as  clear  a  signal  as  the 
United  States  can  give  that  the  problem  Is 
getting  too  big  for  us  to  handle. 

It  may  be  hard  for  some  foreigners  to  be- 
lieve, nurtured  as  they  have  been,  on  the 
myth  of  the  perpetually  overflowing  grana- 
ries of  America— to  which,  in  times  past,  we 
have  ourselves  subscribed  occaslonaUy — but 
It  Is  time  for  them  and  for  us  to  face  the 
hard  facts. 

India  win  need  11  mUUon  tons  of  grains 
this  year  from  other  than  her  own  resources. 
America  should  be  able  to  supply  about  half 
of  that,  and  even  then  wUl  have  very  Uttle 
left  for  other  deserving  countries. 

We  are  currently  sending  900,000  tons  on  a 
"crash"  basis  to  help  avert  drought -caused 
famine  this  spring:  Russia  has  contributed 
an  unusual  200,000  tons  (and  may  be  good 
for  500,000);  Canada  Is  sending  250,000.  A 
total   of   2.6   mllUon   tons    by   June   Is   our 

"share."  „ 

So  Mr.  Rostow  Is  on  his  way.  first,  to  New 
Delhi  to  check  his  figures,  then  to  Tokyo. 
Rome,  Bonn,  ParU,  The  Hague,  Brussels  and 
London.  Some  of  these  capitals  do  have  sur- 
plus food  at  their  disposal,  aU  can  at  least 
contribute  machinery  or  fertilizer  to  help 
India  meet  Its  own  requirements.  None  Is 
notably  going  out  of  Its  way  to  be  generous 
and  It's  about  time  some  did — or  there  wUl 
be  famine. 

One  cannot  envy  Mr.  Rostow  hU  trip,  but 
It  Is  essential.  Uncle  Sam  can  no  longer  be 
mistaken  for  Hercules;  he  cannot  and  should 
not  be  expected  to  carry  the  whole  world  on 
his  one  and  only— and  weary— back. 


HELP  FOR  INDIA 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nix]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    NIX.    Mr.    Speaker,    President 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUERTO  RICO 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  [Mr.  Polanco-Abreu]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.    Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  I 
spoke  on  several  occasions  about  the  re- 
markable     economic      transformation 
which  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
Is  undergoing.    I  am  very  pleased  that 
over  the  holidays  a  good  number  of  my 
esteemed  colleagues  In  this  Chamber  had 
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the  opportunity  to  witness  personaUy  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  Island. 
I  know  that  they  will  understand  why  I 
talk  about  Puerto  Rico  with  pride  and 
enthusiasm. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
initiation  of  our  economic  recovery  pro- 
grams in  1940.  but  the  road  ahead  is 
still  long  and  arduous.  We  have  not  and 
cannot  cease  to  expend  less  than  our  en- 
tire human,  financial,  and  governmental 
resources  on  our  operation  bootstrap 
programs.  Nor  csm  we  stop  searching 
for  new  ways  and  means  to  bring  eco- 
nomic and  social  weU-belng  to  our  peo- 
ple. Our  fight  against  economic  and 
social  deprivation  has  been  intensified, 
and  will  continue  to  be  waged  on  greater 
scales  until  we  can  safely  say  that  our 
people  are  full  sharing  in  the  affluence  of 
20th-century  America. 

Recently,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Continental  Operations  Branch  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration delivered  a  speech  which 
excellently  summarizes  the  philosophy 
and  goals  of  the  Commonwealth  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  our  economic  recov- 
ery program.  I  request  that  the  text  of 
this  speech  be  printed  with  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

WCLCOMINO    Rkmakks    bt    Danilo    Ondina, 
Ex«cunvK   DxxscTOR,    Economic  Dkvielot- 

ICXNT  ADHnnBTBATION,  CONTPT«NT AL^  QpKE- 
ATTOMB  BaANCH,  C01IM01TW«ALTH  OF  PCIETO 

Rico,  at  the  35th  Ii*T«3Uf  ational  Cowrg«- 

ENCE   or   FINAMCIAL    EXECtmvES    INSTITUTE. 

San  Juan,  Octobeb  13.  1968 

It  iB  a  great  pleasure  to  all  of  \ia  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  a  deeply-felt  honor,  to  have  such 
a  pre-eminent  group  as  the  Financial  Execu- 
Uves  Institute  hold  its  35th  International 
Conference  among  us.  And  It  la  a  source  of 
personal  gratification  to  me  to  welcome  you 
to  our  Island.  I  am  most  happy  to  have  this 
chance  to  greet  you  all  formally.  In  the  name 
of  the  people  and  government  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  I  hope  that  we  shall  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet  more  Informally,  either  here  or 
in  the  States. 

Some  of  you.  I'm  sure,  are  associated  with 
firms  that  have  manufacturing  operations  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  pleasures  and  profits  we  like  to  look  upon 
as  being  among  our  prime  attractions.  I 
welcome  you  as  I  welcome  your  colleagues 
who  have  yet  to  learn  of  our  Island. 

I  hope  that  during  the  next  few  days  all 
of  you  will  have  a  chance  to  see  why  the  late 
President  Kennedy  called  the  Ck)mmonwealth 
"America's  showcase  of  democracy."  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  being  associated  with  our 
Operation  Bootstrap  program  for  15  years 
now  and.  if  asked  to  say  in  one  sentence 
what  has  made  Puerto  Rico  what  It  is  today, 
I  would  have  to  say  it  has  been  our  belief  in 
the  Idea  that  there  is  no  better  way  to  de- 
velop a  society  than  through  the  full  and 
Imaginative  application  of  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

Because  of  the  way  this  idea  nas  worked 
here.  Puerto  Rico  today  has  come  to  assume 
an  importance  In  the  world  far  ou'  if  pro- 
portion to  Its  size. 

Geographically,  it  is.  as  you  know,  a  nat- 
ural bridge  to  Latin  America  and  to  the  ex- 
panding markets  developing  there. 

Symbolically,  it  represents  to  the  imderde- 
veloped  nations  of  the  world  a  hope,  a  model 
for.  their  emergence  into  the  20th  Century. 
In  a  world  In  which  change  is  necessary  for 
survival,  and  In  which  change — on  a  large  so- 
cial scale  at  least — is  so  often  accompanied 
by  violence  and  revolution,  Puerto  Rico  has 
demonstrated  that  the  transformation  from 
underdeveloped  land  to  20th  Century  indus- 


trialization can  be  accon^llshed  peaceably 
and  under  democratic  processes. 

The  Impact  of  what  has  happened  here  in 
only  a  few  decades  should  not  be  minimized 
or  misunderstood.  In  the  last  dozen  years 
more  than  24,000  officials  and  observers  from 
over  a  hundred  countries  have  visited  Puerto 
Rico  to  study  our  development  process.  In 
our  New  York  ofHce  alone  we  have  briefed  of- 
ficials from  lands  as  diverte  as  Formosa  and 
Nigeria.  Advisory  mlssioas  have  been  sent 
from  Puerto  Rico  to  countries  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean  and  to  nations  as  dis- 
tant as  Scotland  and  Morocco,  and  many  of 
our  Government  people  have  been  granted 
leaves  of  absence  in  order  that  they  might 
work  In  other  lands. 

The  Importance  of  the  Puerto  Rico  expe- 
rience was,  I  think,  underscored  by  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  as  the  site  of  the 
largest  of  all  the  Peace  CotpB  training  schools 
and  camps. 

This  is  why  I  say  what  happened  here — 
and  what  will  happen  hert  tomorrow — is  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
peaceful  development  of  taie  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world. 

What  happened — in  a  vary  small  nutshell — 
is  that  Puerto  Rico,  an  impoverished,  under- 
developed "sugar  island,"  as  the  expression 
goea,  by  a  supreme  effort  of  oxir  entire  gov- 
ernment and  people,  shocdc  off  the  inertia  of 
four  and  a  half  centviries  and  In  less  than 
two  decades  created  an  economic  growth  rate 
second  only  to  Japan's. 

We  have  created  80,000  direct  Jobs  for  our 
people,  improved  education,  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  increased  life  expectancy  from 
46  to  70  years.  On  the  industrial  side,  some 
1300  manufacturing  operations,  with  value 
over  a  billion  dollars,  have  been  established. 
Most  of  these,  of  course,  are  affiliates  of 
branches  of  U.S.  firms. 

All  this  could  not  bave  been  accom- 
plished, of  course,  without  the  generous 
understanding  of  the  Federal  government  in 
Washington  and  the  coafldence  of  the  U.S. 
industrial  community. 

Having  limited  natural  resources,  we  have 
to  offer  incentives  to  Industry:  free  access 
to  the  U.S.  mainland;  an  ample,  willing, 
highly  productive  labor  force;  training 
grants  and  assistance  In  recruiting  workers; 
availability  of  Industrial  buildings  at  low 
rentals;  development  loans;  working  capital 
loans;  equity  participation,  among  others. 
And  exemption  from  taxes  for  periods  rang- 
ing from  10  to  17  years,  depending  on  loca- 
tion, 100  percent  tax  exemption — corporate, 
municipal,  property,  real,  licensing. 

Above  all,  our  program  Is  flexible,  prag- 
matic, non-ldeologlcal.  We  need  Jobs;  we 
need  Industry  to  create  these  Jobs.  The 
Commonwealth  government  will  do  all  in  Its 
power  to  cooperate  with  private  enterprise 
toward  this  goal.  Our  only  reservation  Is 
that  our  growth  should  not  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  communities  In  the  States.  Puerto 
Rlcan  law  prohibits  the  granting  of  tax 
exemption  and  the  Incentives  of  Bootstrap 
to  runaway  Industry. 

The  results  of  this  attitude,  this  dynamic 
relationship  between  government  and  pri- 
vate industry,  are.  In  part,  visible  even  to 
those  of  you  who  have  been  here  only  one 
day.  And  you  must  remember  that  It  is 
hardly  orte  decade  sinoe  net  Income  from 
manufacturing  here  surpassed  agricultural 
net  income.  Since  then,  since  1955,  manu- 
facturing activity  has  grown  to  yield  two 
and  one  half  times  as  much  income  as  agri- 
culture. 

This  may  be  cause  for  Jubilation,  but  not 
complacence.  Progress  Is  not  necessarily 
prosperity.  Our  problems,  our  challenges, 
are  very  great.  We  have  passed  an  Important 
milestone,  but  we  stand  now  at  a  crucial 
crossroads. 

On  the  one  side,  the  Increasing  rhythm 
of  industrial  promotion,  the  amazingly  rapid 
developments    in    the    formulation    of    new 


petrochemical  projects,  the  pressures  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  education  are  a!'.  laciors 
which  help  us  to  create  new  Jobs.  However, 
our  unemployment  rate  is  still  three  times 
the  mainland  level.  The  new  yearly  en- 
trants to  the  labor  force — 33,000  a  year— 
the  Increasing  mechanization  of  agriculture, 
the"  people  leaving  farms  to  seek  Jobs  in  the 
cities,  the  rapid  decline  in  home  needlework 
industry,  the  slowdown  of  outward  migra- 
tion all  add  up  to  a  need  for  preserving  and 
creating  Jobs  opportunities  at  a  greater  rate 
than  ever  before. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  our  industrial  revolution  is 
15  years  old,  not  150,  as  Is  the  case  in  the 
mainland  U.S.  Ours  is  still  a  developing 
economy.  This  has  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated  not  only  here  but  in  Washington, 
before  such  measures  as  across-the-board 
raises  in  minimum  wages  are  applied  in- 
discriminately. Without  massive  monetary 
aid,  we  have  made  progress  where  it  was  said 
progress  was  Impossible  and  we  have  moved 
ahead  more  rapidly  than  anyone  dreamed, 
but  It  would  be  tragic  as  well  as  ironic  if 
our  success  were  to  be  misunderstood  and 
become  an  exctise  for  the  destruction  of  what 
we  have  achieved. 

The  basis  of  Puerto  Rico's  progress  has 
been  Commonwealth  status,  which  was 
established  under  the  terms  of  a  bi-lateral 
compact  between  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1952.  Within  its 
framework  we  were  able  to  meet  the  problems 
that  confronted  us  as  we  changed  from  an 
agrarian  to  an  industrial  economy.  Now, 
however,  there  aare  new  problems  and  for  this 
reason  we  are  seeking  to  broaden  and  Im- 
prove the  Commonwealth  relationship.  In 
the  same  way  that  our  unique  new  status 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  start  our  work 
against  great  odds,  we  believe  that  the  per- 
fection of  this  status.  especlaUy  in  relation 
to  such  crucial  areas  as  minimtun  wages,  will 
enable  us  to  better  apply  Judgment  and 
imagination  In  the  task  remaining  before  us. 
As  always,  we  believe  that  problems  are 
solved  by  men  who  are  willing  to  work  hard. 
It  Is  a  simple  formula,  but  it  has  been  proved 
here  and  will  be  proved  anew. 

This  Is  the  Puerto  Rico  I  hope  you  will  see 
and  remember  and  return  to. 

Once  again,  I  welcome  each  of  you  to 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  name  of  the  people.  I 
offer  you  our  hospitality  and  wish  you  a  suc- 
cessful conference  as  well  as  a  pleasant  and 
rewarding  stay. 
Thank  you. 
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RETIREMENT  PAY  OP  MEMBERS  OP 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  frwn 
Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  will  cor- 
rect a  gross  inequity  in  the  pay  of  men 
and  women  who  served  this  country 
bravely  and  well  and  have  now  retired 
from  the  military  service. 

My  bill  would  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement 
pay  of  all  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  of  equal  rank  and  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

Under  present  law  military  personnel 
who  retired  prior  to  1962  are  being  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  subsequent  pay 


raises  which  have  been  given  to  other 
military  personnel.  The  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced  would  recom- 
pute the  pay  of  military  personnel  who 
retired  without  the  benefit  of  these  re- 
cent increases.  Even  though  theh:  serv- 
ice may  have  been  as  long,  and  their 
rank  as  high,  they  are  now  paid  con- 
siderably less  than  those  who  have  re- 
tired under  higher  pay  scales.  Many  of 
the  military  personnel  who  will  benefit 
from  this  legislation  are  veterans  of  both 
World  War  n  and  Korea. 

My  west  Texas  district  Is  privileged 
to  count  many  of  these  veterans  among 
Its  residents.  I  would  like  to  Join  in 
urging  the  approval  of  this  measure  by 
the  90th  Congress  which  will  show  our 
appreciation  in  a  most  practical  manner 
to  those  who  have  loyally  protected  our 
Nation.        

NEWS  FROM  ASIA 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Priedel]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Baltimore  News  American,  a  Hearst 
newspaper,  carried  an  editorial,  which, 
I  believe,  is  worthy  of  note.  It  reports 
a  prevailing  attitude  that  North  Vietnam 
will  never  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the 
war,  but  that  when  Hanoi  realizes  our 
determination,  the  war  will  "just  fizzle 

out." 

I  request  permission  to  insert  this  edi- 
torial in  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  News  American,  Jan.  16.  1967] 
Not  News  to  Us 
So-called  "news"  reports  from  Asia  that 
North  Vietnam  wiU  never  be  forced  militarUy 
to  the  conference  table  leave  us,  and  many 
others,  singularly  unimpressed. 

They  seem  designed  to  convince  us  that 
North  Vietnam  can  take  any  kind  of  punish- 
ment the  United  States  can  dish  out,  and  still 
keep  flighting. 
Sorry,  but  we  Just  don't  buy  it. 
The  whole  notion  about  North  Vietnam 
refusing  formally  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
war  Just  IB  not  news  at  all.  Long  before  the 
current  reports  were  being  disseminated,  the 
Hearst  Task  Force  was  apprised  of  such  a 
possibility  in  Bangkok.  There,  the  leaders 
of  Thailand's  firmly  pro-West  government 
expressed  the  view  that  the  Vietnam  War 
would  "Just  fizzle  out,"  principally  through 
Hanoi's  eventual  realization  of  the  facts 
of  life. 

Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  long 
expressed  the  same  view,  too,  speculating 
that  the  end  will  come  with  a  gradual  dwin- 
dling of  combat  as  North  Vietnamese  troops 
are  progressively  withdrawn  and  as  infiltra- 
tion from  North  to  South  dries  up.  This, 
of  course,  would  still  leave  the  formidable 
"niain  force"  of  the  Vietcong  in  South  Viet- 
nam. But  with  the  abandonment  of  the 
Vietcong  by  its  patron  in  the  North,  there 
Is  considerable  hope  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  and  other  Asian  forces  could  eliminate 
or  contain  the  threat  of  Communist  con- 
quest. 

So   statements   from — or   through — Hanoi 
that  force  will  never  lead  to   negotiations 
should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  or  may- 
be rice. 
Meanwhile,  let's  keep  applying  that  force. 


EASING  THE  WAY 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Priedel]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  has  added  its  endorsement 
to  President  Johnson's  action  in  reducing 
the  tariffs  on  certain  glass  and  watch 
imports. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  President  has  announced  conces- 
sions in  watch  imports  from  Switzerland 
because  this  will  have  a  healthy  effect 
on  the  economy  of  Maryland.  Por  many 
years,  Switzerland  has  purchased  most 
of  Maryland's  best  grade  tobacco  but 
they  have  threatened  to  discontinue 
such  purchases  if  the  UJS.  maintained  its 
high  tariffs  on  Swiss  watches. 

These  are  highly  strategic  cuts  which 
should  relax  the  deadlock  which  has 
seemed,  on  occasion,  to  threaten  failure 
of  the  Kermedy  round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

In  fact,  they  should  ease  the  way  to  a 
happy  ending  of  the  Kennedy  round. 

With  hope  that  the  newspaper's  as- 
sessment is  correct,  I  offer  its  editorial 
comment  for  the  Record: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  15,  1967) 
Easing  the  Way 


Maryland  tMr.  Priedel]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  iwo  teimwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  reported  in  the  press  a  good 
deal  of  genuine  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
professors  and  students  alike,  regarding 
justification  for  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

The  Baltimore  News  American  re- 
cently ran  an  editorial  quoting  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  which  I  would  Uke 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  all  Americans 
who  question  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
to  have  it  Inserted  In  the  Record. 
[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.),  News  American, 
Jan.  10,  1967) 
Sum -UP  roB  Students 
A  group  of  coUege  student  leaders  wrote 
President  Johnson  recently  qugstloning  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam  and  asking  how  that  policy 
can  be  Justified. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  in  a  letter 
of  response,  has  now  given  the  answer  In 
one  sentence: 

"We  are  involved  In  Vietnam  because  we 
have  learned  from  painful  experience  that 
the  minimum  condition  for  order  on  our 
planet  is  that  aggression  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  succeed." 

Those  students  would  do  weU  to  memorize 
this  brief  but  vital  lesson.  Millions  have 
died  In  the  course  of  trying  to  make  Its 
simple  truth  clear  to  free  men  and  women 
everywhere. 


Prime  time  is  almost  up  and  the  seasoned 
viewer  knows  that  If  the  heroine  is  to  be 
rescued  at  all  then  the  good  guys  had  better 
show  up  now.  The  Trade  Expansion  act 
lapses  at  the  end  of  June,  and  unless  there  is 
agreement  among  the  commercial  nations  by 
that  time  the  fair  prospect  of  more  fluid 
trade  may  be  lost  for  years.  So  it  is  at  Just 
this  critical  point  that  the  President  throws 
two  highly  strategic  tariff  cuts  into  the  Ge- 
neva debate  over  trade  obstructions.  Friends 
of  the  one  kind  of  international  intercourse 
which  has  been  uniformly  successful  will 
hope  they  achieve  their  purpose. 

Their  purpose,  obviously.  Is  to  relax  the 
deadlock  that  has  seemed  at  times  to 
threaten  faUure  of  the  Kennedy  Round — so 
called  because  President  Kennedy  sponsored 
the  soon-expiring  trade  law.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  the  reductions  are  supported  on 
solidly  objective  economic  grounds,  they  also 
radiate  political  and  diplomatic  overtones. 
There  are,  after  all,  two  major  groupings  of 
commercial  nations  in  western  Europe  which, 
with  Japan  and  the  United  States  is  the  main 
arena  of  trade  in  the  modern  world.  Both 
the  European  Economic  Community  and  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association,  are  ahead 
of  schedule  in  reducing  trade  obstructions 
between  their  member  states.  Both  are  will- 
ing to  reduce  external  tariffs  if  a  quid  is  of- 
fered for  their  quo. 

Now  the  President  has  reduced  rates  on 
glass  imports  of  particular  interest  to  the 
Belgians,  whose  capital  is  Brussels,  which  is 
also  the  capital  of  the  E.E.C.  (Common  Mar- 
ket). And  he  has  announced  concessions 
on  watch  Imports,  watches  being  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  Swiss  enterprise,  and  Switzer- 
land being  a  member  of  special  Influence  in 
the  E.P.T.A.  These  concessions  have  an  ob- 
vious good-guy  quality  and  should  ease  the 
way  to  a  happy  ending  of  the  Kennedy  round. 


■WHY  WE  ARE  THERE 

Mr.  KAZEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


PURTHKR  SUBSTANTIATION  OP  THE 

EXCELLENCE    OP    PERFORMANCE 

OP    THE    UNIVERSITY    OP    CAU- 

PORNIA,  BERKELEY 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  genUeman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waldie]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tCTfipore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlMnan 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
troversy that  has  plagued  the  Nation's 
greatest  university  for  several  years,  not 
only  continues  to  swirl  unabated,  but.  In 
recent  days  because  of  a  precipitous,  un- 
wise and  politically  motivated  firing  of 
the  president  of  that  university,  has  ac- 
celerated. It  is  necessary.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  continually  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  that  despite  this  unfortunate  cli- 
mate of  student  and  faculty  unrest,  the 
standards  of  the  university  under  the 
administration  of  its  recently  fired  presi- 
dent, Clark  Kerr,  have  remained  excep- 
tionally high.  I  only  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
though  I  have  great  misgivings  on  this 
matter,  that  the  recent  action  of  the  new 
Governor  in  firing  President  Kerr  will 
not  alter  this  magnificent  record  of  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  an  editorial  from 
the  Independent,  a  major  newspaper  in 
my  district,  that  clearly  and  compellingly 
puts  this  matter  of  the  excellence  of  the 
university  in  performance  of  its  trust, 
the  education  of  our  young  adults,  in 

proper  perspective. 
The  editorial  follows: 
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IProm  the  Richmond  {CeiU.)  Independent. 

Jan.  19. 1967] 

Portrait  or  Ttpicai,  TJNivrasiTT  or 

CaUTORNIA,   Bkrkilkt,   Stutxnt 

At  a  time  when  the  siege  guns  have  been 
leveled  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  It  might  be  appropriate  to  consider 
what  kind  of  students  this  embattled  cam- 
pus attracts— the  off-beat  with  his  pre-occu- 
patlon  with  demonstration  or  the  serious- 
minded  yo\ing  man  or  woman  who  Is  seeking 
an  education. 

One  Indication  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Berkeley  student  is  contained  In  a  finding 
by  the  tJC  Counseling  Center  that  freshmen 
at  Berkeley  this  year  scored  the  highest  of 
any  freshman  class  In  learning-ability  tests 
In  the  history  of  the  campus. 

Nationally  they  looked  good  too.  They 
emerged  among  the  upper  10  per  cent  In 
aptitude  ratings  for  college  freshmen  across 
the  United  States.  The  results  moved  Mrs. 
Barbara  A.  Kirk,  director  of  the  center,  to 
term  the  flndtngs:  "Remarkable!" 

Lest  any  suspect  that  the  tests  were  given 
to  a  selected  few  to  gain  a  stacked  statistic, 
the  examinations  were  taken  by  2,620  fresh- 
men,  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  class. 

This  sober,  researched  finding  distinguishes 
the  Berkeley  university. 

Recently,  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, composed  of  top  education  and  pro- 
fessional men,  declared  the  university  is  the 
"best  balanced  distinguished  university  in 
the  country." 

The  "country"  takes  in  quite  a  bit  of  ter- 
ritory. It  Includes,  to  name  only  a  few  other 
Institutions  in  competition  for  that  distinc- 
tion, Harvard.  Stanford,  Columbia,  Illinois, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Michigan,  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

With  all  of  the  expressed  concern  over  the 
university— Ita  direction,  its  leaderahip,  Its 
finances.  Its  pilltlcs— it  ought  to  be  ettrnally 
recalled  that  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  has  been  singled  out,  time  and 
again,  as  one  of  the  great  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  world. 

Judge  it  not  by  its  exceptions — deal  with 
these,  yes — ^but  by  its  "average"  student,  and 
this  could  be  most  any  one  of  the  27.000  on 
the  campus — ^hard-working,  bright,  amld- 
tlous,  as  American  as  apple  pie.  and  a  credit 
to  thslr  generation. 


I 
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GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide greater  productivity  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  aJso  will  reward 
those  faithful  employees  who  have  re- 
fused to  abuse  the  sick  leave  provision 
in  the  Federal  law. 

At  the  present  time  Federal  onployees 
are  allowed  13  days  a  year  of  sick  leave, 
which  they  may  accumulate  indefinitely 
against  the  day  when  some  catastrophic 
illness  may  overtake  them.  Many  em- 
ployees use  a  considerable  amount  of 
sick  leave  before  retirement  from  the 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
thousands  of  employees  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  enjoy  good  health,  and 
when  they  reach  the  retirement  age 


they  have  a  large  amount  of  accumulated 

sick  16£IV6  > 

Just  as  an  example,  when  the  Daniels 
bill  liberalized  the  retirement  annuity 
for  those  who  retired  by  December  30, 
1965.  approximately  11,000  employees  re- 
tired from  the  postal  service.  The  aver- 
age number  of  hours  loet  by  these  re- 
tirees was  885.  Many  employees  turned 
back  more  than  3.000  hours  of  unused 
sick  leave.  I 

This  bill  would  provide  incentive  for 
accumulating  sick  leave  by  crediting  the 
unused  number  of  hours  in  the  retire- 
ment annuity  computations,  or  giving 
the  employee  the  option  of  being  paid 
half  the  rate  for  the  unused  leave. 

Tills  approach  would  save  money  for 
the  Government,  especially  since  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  replace  those  ab- 
sent on  sick  leave.  The  experienced  man 
is  often  replaced  by  another  employee 
who  has  less  experience  and  this  can 
lead  to  inefficiency. 

Those  who  really  need  the  sick  leave 
and  use  it  for  that  purpose  would  still  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  Many  employees  are 
extremely  conscientious  and  report  for 
duty  on  days  when  they  are  not  in  100 
percent  health,  and  it  Is  at  times  like 
these  when  some  additional  incentive  is 
needed.  Actually,  giving  credit  for  sick 
leave,  as  provided  in  this  bill,  would  cost 
the  Government  less  money,  would  lead 
to  greater  eCaciency.  and  would  be  an 
equitable  incentive  and  award  for  the 
conscientious  employees  who  are  by  far 
in  the  great  majority  in  the  Government 
service. 

HEALTH  BENEFITS  BILL 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  DanislsI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objectior. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Government's  obligation  with 
respect  to  its  sharing  of  the  premium 
costs  to  provide  Federal  employees  and 
annuitants  a  comprehensive  health  bene- 
fits program  has  obviously  been  one  of 
"too  little  and  too  late." 

In  developing  a  health  benefits  pro- 
gram for  the  Federal  work  force  in  1959. 
its  sponsors  started  with  the  fimdamen- 
tal  premise  that,  ideally,  premium  costs 
should  be  equally  shared  by  the  employer 
and  the  employee.  Upon  evolvement  of 
the  program  Into  actual  operation  in 
1960,  subsequent  to  ita  enactment,  the 
contributions  made  by  the  Government 
equaled  not  50  percent  of  the  rate 
charges,  but  an  average  of  38  percent. 

As  medical  and  health  care  costs  rose 
steadily  and  substantially  during  the  en- 
suing years,  the  law  placed  the  entire 
burden  of  such  increases  upon  the  em- 
ployee. Not  until  6  months  ago,  when 
the  Government's  share  of  the  total  pre- 
mium rates  had  declined  to  as  little  as 
one-fourth  of  the  costs,  did  the  Congress 
restore  its  contributions  to  the  initial 
38-percent  level. 
While  that  action  wns  the  least  that 


a  model  employer  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  take,  its  effect  has  been  short 
lived  indeed.  Within  the  short  span  of 
these  past  few  months,  increased  pre- 
miums have  ahready  depreciated  the 
Government's  participation  to  one-third 
of  the  average  charges. 

With  a  continuing  trend  of  higher 
health  care  costs,  early  remedial  action 
in  this  area  is  essential.  To  attain  the 
original  objectives  of  the  mhilmal  ideal 
of  equal  sharing  of  costs,  and  to  advance 
the  relative  position  of  Federal  workers 
to  that  enjoyed  by  most  employees  in 
the  private  sector,  I  am  proposing  a  bill 
to  require  the  Government  to  share  half 
the  costs  of  all  plans  and  options  in 
wliich  employees  may  enroll.  Let  us  not 
continue  to  neglect  this  ever-present 
problem— let  us  face  it  realistically,  and 
immediately. 


January  2U,  1967 
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BILL  BAGGS  REPORTS— PARTS  IV 
AND  V 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pascell]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  exclusive  series  of  arti- 
cles by  Bill  Baggs.  Miami  News  editor. 
The  first  article  in  this  series  appears  in 
the  Record  of  January  17,  and  the  sec- 
ond and  third  appear  In  the  Record  of 
January  23.  The  fourth  and  fifth  arti- 
cles, dateline  Nam  Dinh  and  My  Trung, 
North  Vietnam,  follow. 

The  unique  feature  of  these  articles  is 
emphasis.  Mr.  Baggs  does  not  report 
the  military  accomplishments,  but  rather 
focuses  on  the  human  element  in  lim- 
ited warfare — the  loss  that  civilians  will 
Invariably  experience: 

[From  the  Miami  News,  Jan.  19. 1967) 
A  North  Viet  CrrT  Devastated  by  Bombs — 
Most  People  Are  Evacuated 
(By  Bill  Baggs) 
Nam  Dinh— (Delayed)  .—Most  of  the  trav- 
elers move  during  the  night  at  North  Viet- 
nam.    They  wish  to  avoid  the  attention  of 
the  American  bombers,  and  thus  the  road 
to  this  city,  about  75  miles  south  of  Hanoi,  U 
a  nocturnal  traffic  Jam. 

The  road  is  crowded  in  the  darkness. 
Bicycles,  pedalled  with  great  Industry, 
abound  on  the  road.  Men  and  women,  some 
of  them  very  old,  pump  their  bikes  south, 
and  almost  every  bicycle  is  loaded  with 
cargo. 

The  designation  of  this  road  is  Highway 
No.  1,  and  it  U,  at  broadest,  barely  two  lanes, 
and  it  degenerates  Into  what  is  merely  a 
one-lane  road.  Often  you  simply  stop  in  the 
auto,  stalled  behind  a  wagon,  groaning  un- 
der a  lilgh  stack  of  thatch,  drawn  by  oxen, 
and,  on  other  occasions,  you  find  yourself 
in  the  middle  of  an  army  convoy  headed 
south.  The  headlights  of  the  car  reveal  a 
company  of  infantry  marching  smartly  on 
the  narrow  shoulders  of  the  road. 

The  American  bombers  have  visited  this 
road  many  times.  Detours  are  frequent 
hosts.  You  come  upon  a  bridge  which  has 
been  bombed  out,  and  the  car  heaves  over  the 
detour  of  a  dirt  road,  steep  and  narrow,  and 


you  see  what  is  a  symbol  of  the  ingenuity  of 
these  people.  The  temporary  bridge,  down 
river  is  made  of  wooden  planks  and  bamboo. 
It  was  built  overnight.  It  is  not  very  hand- 
wme.  but  it  gets  you  across  the  river. 

Nam  Dinh  is  the  third  largest  city  in  North 
Vietnam.  The  population  was  more  than 
90  000  l)ef ore  the  bombing  started.  Now  it  is 
pretty  much  an  evacuated  city.  At  least  half 
of  the  large  wooden  doors  to  the  homes,  hud- 
<Ued  close  together  on  narrow  streets,  are 
closed  and  padlocked. 

Nam  Dinh  is  a  city  wtiich  has  been  bombed 
often.  It  is  a  textile  center.  Most  of  the 
cloth  you  find  in  the  Hanoi  shops  comes  from 
here,  and  a  power  plant  squats  on  the  edge 
of  the  city. 

We  reached  Nam  Dinh  shortly  after  7  in 
the  morning.  And  no  other  cars  were  seen 
on  the  streets.  The  common  scenery  is  the 
bicycle,  wheeled  along  the  streets  of  Nam 
Dinh,  and  so  too  are  the  wagons,  piled  with 
Husk,  used  to  fertilize  the  rice  fields,  and 
quite  a  few  walkers  and  all  of  them  carrying 
cargo  of  some  nature. 

In  Hanoi,  you  hear  that  down  South,  In 
iram  Dinh,  the  American  bombers  come  with 
a  steady  frequency,  and  that  is  the  reason  we 
traveled  here.  And  what  you  hear  in  Hanoi 
appears  to  he  true. 

TWO  AIB  RAID   ALEBTS 

Indeed,  the  air  alert  sounded  at  8:03  in  the 
morning,  and  an  American  visitor  looked 
down  into  one  of  the  concrete  holes  in  the 
ground  which  serves  as  a  shelter.  At  least 
a  foot  and  a  half  of  water,  dirty  and  cold 
water,  stood  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and 
you  clutched  the  sentiment  that  you  would 
take  your  chances  lying  flat  on  the  ground 
instead  of  lowering  yourself  into  the  wet 
Shelter. 

This,  and  another  alert  later  in  the  morn- 
ing, proved  false.  The  American  planes 
passed  overhead,  headed  for  another  target. 

Here  in  Nam  Dinh.  the  Nursery  School  is 
pretty  much  destroyed.  The  School  Is  a 
large  building,  and  bombs  have  reduced  one- 
half  of  It  to  rubble.  A  nearby  buUdlng, 
Which  has  a  two-story  hotising  facility,  has 
been  riddled  by  rockets.  And  34  poclu  in  the 
exterior  walls,  where  the  rockets  struck,  were 
counted. 

You  do  not  report  what  you  hear  at  North 
Vietnam.  Too  much  proptiganda  shrouds 
reality  in  any  country  at  war.  So  you  only 
report  what  you  can  see  and  feel  and  examine. 
But  the  complaint  of  the  people  In  Nam 
Dinh,  that  many  civilian  neighborhoods, 
with  no  military  function,  have  been  bombed, 
appears  to  be  a  valid  complaint. 

A  kilometer  away  from  the  power  plant, 
presumably  a  military  target,  and  a  block 
away  from  Nlnh-Binh  Street,  is  a  patch  of 
three  to  four  acres  of  ruins.  These  were 
homes  and  now  they  are  rubble. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  city  from  the 
power  plant,  on  Hang  Thad  Street,  where,  it 
was  said,  more  than  17.000  persons  lived  be- 
fore the  bombings,  the  destruction  covers 
more  than  six  square  blocks.  The  attack  on 
this  neighborhood  came  April  14.  1966. 

Pour  blocks  have  been  utterly  destroyed  on 
Phan-Dlnh-Phung  Street.  Only  a  sliattered 
lection  of  a  single  wall  remains  In  the  rectorj 
of  the  CathoUc  Church  in  this  neigbbw- 
hood.  The  people  who  Uve  here,  grumbling. 
take  you  to  the  neighborhood  pagoda  which 
has  been  absolutely  bombed  to  the  ground. 
The  attack  on  Phan-Dinh-Pbung  Street 
came  on  May  15. 1966. 

On  both  sides  of  Dhan  Dinh  Pheng  Street, 
the  greater  part  of  nine  square  blocks  Is 
either  demolished  or  heavily  destroyed.  This 
is  a  commimity  of  private  b<»nes. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  announced 
that  only  targets  of  mlUtary  value  are  being 
bombed  in  Vietnam.  But  the  people  here  in 
Nam  Dinh  do  no>t  believe  the  declaration  of 
P<^y  from  Washington.    Tbey  pdnt  to  the 


rubble  which  once  was  their  homes.  And 
they  question  the  American  reporter  among 
them.  It  is  at  least  a  fair  statement  that 
they  are  unmoved  when  you  explain  that 
bombs  stray  in  a  war.  And  all  this  Is  under- 
standable from  people  who  have  been 
bombed  out  of  their  homes. 

[From  the  Miami  News.  Jan.  20, 1^7] 
Rigs,  Ritlsb  in  N.  Virr  Back  Countkt 

(By  BlU  Baggs) 
Mt  Tbung.  North  Vietnam— (Delayed)  — 
The  way  to  the  vlUage  lies  over  a  narrow 
dirt  causeway.  Indeed,  the  road,  winding 
tlu'ough  watery  rice  fields,  is  not  much 
broader  than  the  width  of  an  automobile. 

A  mist  in  the  darkness  challenged  the 
vision  of  the  driver.  Now  and  then,  a  tire 
kicked  pebbles  on  the  edge  of  the  causeway 
Into  the  water.  Once  we  stalled,  everyone 
got  out  and  examined  oiu-  predicament,  and 
then  we  all  Joined  in  the  democratic  pleasure 
of  pushing  the  car.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening  when  we  reached  the  village. 

BAGGS  visits   FARIC   AREA 

My  Trimg  is  In  the  back  reaches  of  North 
Vietnam,  it  is  almost  80  miles  south  of 
Hanoi,  and  it  Is  farming  coimtry.  The  rice 
they  eat  in  Hanoi  is  grown  here  and  else- 
where in  the  Nam  Ha  province. 

Now  the  rice  harvet  is  over,  and  you  see 
stacks  of  paddy  plunked  down  by  the  sides 
of  the  roads.  The  morning  light  reveals  a 
green  and  wet  country.  Bananas  and  tan- 
gerines and  oranges  and  papayas  decorate 
the  landscape.  Pigs  are  a  crop  here,  and  the 
water  buffalo,  strong  and  moving  deliber- 
ately across  a  field,  is  called  "the  living 
tractor." 

Not  much  industry  hums  in  the  Nam  Ha 
province.  There  Is  a  factory  which  cans 
fruit,  a  glassware  plant  and  a  factory  which 
produces  farm  implements.  Otherwise  it 
is  all  farming,  so  you  come  here  to  study 
the  agriculture  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  old  worry  of  the  north  has  been  not 
enough  rice.  Por  centuries.  North  Vietnam 
got  more  than  half  its  rice  trom  the  south, 
but  the  war  down  there  has  cut  off  the 
supply. 

Some  foods  come  in  from  China,  but  an 
intense  campaign  has  begun  to  grow  enough 
rice  here  for  the  poptUatlon  of  the  country. 

When  the  French  governed  Indo-China. 
there  was  only  one  rice  crop  a  year.  After 
World  War  II  the  government  headed  by  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  seized  the  old  lands  and  dis- 
tributed them  into  coUecUves.  Each  farmer 
got  a  smaU  plot  for  his  personal  use.  such  as 
to  grow  fruits  and  vegetables  and  flowers 
for  bis  family.  An  tunbitious  scheme  to  con- 
trol the  water  was  started  with  the  con- 
struction of  many  dikes. 

Now  there  are  two  rice  harvests  each  year, 
but  Nguyen  Viet  Ca,  who  Uves  in  the  province 
and  keeps  records  on  agric\ilture  for  the 
government,  said  larger  rice  crops  are  needed. 
With  water  control  and  an  extra  harvest,  and 
improved  techniques,  he  said,  the  crops  to- 
day are  three  to  four  times  as  heavy  as  when 
the  French  ruled. 

But  more  rice  Is  a  necessity  if  the  coimtry 
is  going  to  be  independent  of  foreign  sources. 

REBX,  TOO,  THE  BOMBS  rxiX 

The  government  has  set  a  norm  of  five  tons 
Of  paddy  a  year  per  hectare  (almost  two  and 
one-half  acres) .  And  81  of  the  approximate 
400  vlUages  in  North  Vietnam  are  exceeding 
the  norm  he  said.  Many  other  vlllagee  are 
meeting  it. 

Here,  too,  you  bear  the  famlUar  stories 
about  the  American  bombers  and  we  had 
three  air  alerts  during  a  2-day  visit  in  tbe 
province.  The  men  and  women  who  do  the 
same  work  in  the  flelds  are  trained  to  fire 
rifles  or  machine  guns,  or  botb.  at  the  air- 
craft. 

The  complaints  become  bitter  when  these 


farmers  accuse  the  Americans  of  trying  to 
bomb  their  dikes  and  destroy  the  water  con- 
trol system. 

Viet  Tung,  a  newspaperman  from  the  Nam 
Dinh.  the  only  city  in  the  province,  said  that 
a  1,000  pound  bomb  was  dropped  Dec.  6  last 
year  on  the  dike  at  the  village  of  Zuan  Tien, 
along  the  Nlnh  Co  River.  He  produced  a  pic- 
ture of  a  dike  and  said  the  portion  destroyed, 
clearly  visible  m  the  photogr^h,  was  34 
meters  long  (about  26  yards)  and  9  meters 
deep  (almost  10 yards). 

This  reporter  explained  to  Viet  Tung  that 
he  bad  talked  to  persons  in  tbe  American 
government  who  said  the  policy  is  not  to 
bomb  dikes,  but  military  targets,  and  that 
any  bombing  of  dikes  is  a  mistake  which 
Is  all  too  common  in  any  war.  Viet  Tung's 
reaction  is  to  show  you  the  photograph  again. 

At  lunch  in  the  farmhouse  where  we  stayed, 
our  host,  Vu  Cong  Thuyet,  asked  if  we  bad 
ever  seen  a  rice  field.  A  companion,  Harry  S. 
Ashmore,  chairman  of  the  executive  ccsn- 
mlttee  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions,  said  that  rice  was  grown 
in  several  nelghl>orhoods  of  America.  Ash- 
more  went  on  to  explain  that  we  farmed  rice 
with  machines  in  the  United  Statee.  He  de- 
scribed the  modern  technique,  and  the  North 
Vlets  around  the  long  wooden  table  listened 
with  an  intense  Interest. 


REPUBLICAN  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
Republican  state  of  the  Union  message 
last  Thursday  night,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  stated: 

For  the  past  two  years,  positive  and  prac- 
tical Republican  programs  have  been  largely 
ignored. 

This  distressed  me. 

Since  then  I  have  spent  considerable 
time  worrying  about  this.  I  want  to  be 
fair.    I  think  most  Democrats  do. 

Now  we  did  ignore  many  Republican 
positions. 

We  Ignored  their  opposition  to  medi- 
care. 

We  ignored  their  opposition  to  mini- 
mum wage  increases. 

We  ignored  their  opposition  to  our 
education  bills. 

We  Ignored  their  OKX)sltlon  to  our 
poverty  programs. 

We  ignored  their  opposition  to  dvU 
rights. 

We  ignored  their  opposition  to  our 
housing  and  slum  programs.  These  we 
admit  to.  We  not  only  Ignored  them; 
we  overrode  them. 

But  the  goitleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ford]  did  not  say  Republican  posi- 
tions. He  said  positive  and  practical  Re- 
publican programs.  And  for  the  life  of 
me,  I  cannot  ranember  what  these  could 
have  been.    I  fear  there  were  none. 

Woodrow  WUson  once  said: 

The  trouble  with  tbe  Bepubllcan  Party 
Is  that  It  has  not  bad  a  new  Idea  for  SO 
years. 

He  made  that  statement  50  years  ago. 
but  It  is  Just  as  txue  today  as  It  ev^  was. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
Mr  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may  extend  Ws 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  ,   ..   ^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJectl<m  to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gaitleman 

from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fiscal 
1967  supplemental  appropriation  request 
has  been  presented  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress.  ^        , 

We  are  engaged  in  a  historic  struggle 
to  combat  aggression  against  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  The  supplemental 
appropriation  is  witness  to  the  fact  that 
our  soldiers,  our  sailors,  our  marines, 
and  our  airmen  have  all  grown  in  num- 
ber in  our  struggle  to  meet  this  threat. 
Almost  $1.4  billion  of  this  supplemental 
request  will  go  to  these  men  and  women 
who  are  entered  In  the  Armed  Forces 
In  defense  of  freedom. 

We  find  over  half  a  billion  dollars  will 
go  toward  ammunition— the  heart  and 
sinew  of  war.  This  ammunition  for  our 
soldiers  and  marines  on  the  ground,  am- 
munition for  saUors  on  warships  and  in 
the  air.  ammunition  for  our  airmen  over 
South  and  North  Vietnam.  We  find  al- 
most a  like  amount  for  construction  ac- 
tlviUes  In  southeast  Asia.  We  find  over 
$100  million  in  research  and  development 
for  limited  war. 

This  is  a  time  for  Congress  to  be 
counted— a  time  when  we  can  show  that 
we  shall  and  will  support  our  men  at  the 
frontier  of  freedom  in  southeast  Asia. 
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tions,  increasing  programs  already  ap- 
pUed  to  the  problem,  and  providing 
initial  funds  to  get  this  major  new  ef- 
fort underway.  £!+»*« 
Under  this  new  program,  our  States 
and  cities  will  receive  major  assistance  in 
fighting  crime.  Although  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  legitimate  interest  in 
law  enforcement  at  all  levels,  the  Presi- 
dent has  emphasized  that  the  major 
responsibility  for  controlling  the  types  of 
crime  most  likely  to  affect  you  and  me 
must  remain  with  the  States,  cities,  and 
other  local  law  enforcement  officials. 
The  efforts  already  underway  and  to  be 
extended  and  expanded  under  the  pro- 
posed safe  streets  and  crime  controll  bill, 
will  be  an  appropriate  and  effective  de- 
velopment of  creative  federalism,  tack- 
ling a  serious  problem  that  is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  so  many  Americans. 

I  am  certain  that  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  welcome  the  special 
emphasis  that  the  President's  budget 
places  on  striking  at  crime  in  our 
coimtry. 

THE  BUDGET  AND  RURAL  AMERICA 


FEDERAL  ANTICRIME  ACnVTIlES  IN 
1968  BXJDGET 
Mr  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccs]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
toughest  problems  facing  our  Nation  to- 
day is  the  rising  incidence  of  crime.  It 
strikes  at  every  fiber  of  our  society— Its 
effect  on  our  economy  is  enormous. 

The  administration  is  determined  to 
help  reverse  the  trend  of  crime  in 
America.  The  need  to  make  our  homes 
and  streets  safe  for  all  of  our  citizens  has 
been  repeatedly  stressed  by  the  Pre^dent 
In  his  crime  messages  in  1965  and  1966; 
In  his  recent  state  of  the  Union  message; 
in  Ws  establishment  of  both  the  National 
and  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Commis- 
sions in  July  1965;  in  his  leglslaUve 
proposals  to  the  89th  Congress. 

The  budget  that  President  Johnson  has 
sent  to  us  today  calls  for  a  sharply 
stepped-up  effort  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  A  major  thrust  against  the  cancer 
of  crime  was  described  by  the  President 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  when 
he  said  he  would  recommend  to  this  Con- 
gress the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1967.  The  President's  budget  calls 
for  a  17-percent  Increase  In  the  Departs 
ment  of  Justice  law  enforcement  opera- 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  forward-looking  budget  for 
1968  includes  many  recommendations 
and  fimds  to  strengthen  programs  to 
help  rural  America.  Not  only  will  the 
budget  provide  a  wide  range  of  services 
for  rural  America,  it  will  also  assure  a 
plentiful  food  supply  for  people  here  and 
abroad. 

Many  of  the  programs  benefiting  rural 
America  are  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cvdture  budget,  but  Important  programs 
of  benefit  to  rural  people  are  included  In 
other  parts  of  the  budget. 

The  President  has  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  take  the  lead  in 
helping  rm-al  people  achieve  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  To  tliis  end  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  work  with 
State  and  Federal  agencies  and  with  lo- 
cal groups  to  help  rural  communities 
make  the  best  use  of  existing  programs. 
For  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
budget  provides  an  increase  in  expendi- 
tures of  $296  million,  bringing  the  total 
to  $6  billion  In  1968,  much  of  which  will 
be  to  aid  r'ral  people  and  rural  commu- 
nities. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  programs  In  this  budget  that  will 
help  niral  people  raise  their  standards 
of  Uving. 

The  annual  commodity  programs  for 
wheat,  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  other 
crops  will  help  maintain  farm  Incomes 
at  a  high  level.  These  programs,  along 
with  land-use  adjustment  programs,  will 
help  retire  land  not  suited  for  agricul- 
ture, while  allowing  good  agricultural 
land  to  be  brought  back  Into  production 
of  wheat  Mid  feed  grains. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration's 


direct  and  insured  housing  loans  to  Indi- 
viduals with  low  to  moderate  incomes  will 
Increase  by  $100  to  $404  million  In  1968. 
Loans  for  farm  labor  housing  will  be 
raised  50  percent  above  the  1967  level, 
as  will  loans  for  rental  housing.  Overall, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  will 
make  loan  commitments  of  $1.5  billion  in 
1968,  42  percent  more  than  In  1966. 

This  year  a  new  program  will  provide 
breakfasts  for  children  In  low-income 
area  schools  and  in  rural  areas  where 
they  must  travel  long  distances  to  reach 
school.  Program  expenditures  will  go 
from  $2  million  in  1967  to  $6.5  million  in 
1968.  Research  will  be  emphasized  that 
enhances  consiuner  health  and  nutrition, 
and  that  raises  the  level  of  living  of  rural 
people.  The  Extension  Service  will  ex- 
pand services  to  low-income  families  and 
disadvantaged  youths. 

Another  aspect  of  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  rural  life  is  better  community  serv- 
ices.   Here  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration will  Incresise  Its  direct  and  insured 
loans  for  water,  sewer,  and  recreation 
facilities  by  some  $44  million  over  1967. 
The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
is  continuing  to  provide  loans  for  new 
and    Improved    telephone    and    electric 
services.    The  budget  provides  for  new 
loans  of  $515  million,  an  Increase  of  $61 
million  over  1967.  There  will  be  planning 
assistance  for  15  new  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  area  pilot  projects, 
with  work  to  start  on  eight  of  these  proj- 
ects in  fiscal  year  1968.    Extension  Serv- 
ice will  provide  additional  multicounty 
agents    to    help    accelerate    economic 
growth  and  adjustment  In  rural  areas. 

In  addition  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration will  increase  rural  renewal  loans 
for  initial  planning  in  depressed  rural 
areas.  Also,  river  basin  and  watershed 
planning  efforts  which  benefit  rural  areas 
and  small  communities  will  be  continued 
in  1968.  Funds  recommended  In  the 
budget  provide  for  starting  construction 
of  80  small  watershed  protection  projects 
and  beginning  plarming  on  100  other 
projects. 

To  help  extend  to  rural  people  the  as- 
sistance available  under  various  Federal 
programs,  the  Rural  Community  Devel- 
opment Service  staff  will  review  and  seek 
better  program  execution.  A  strength- 
ened Farmers  Home  Administration  field 
staff,  working  through  the  existing  tech- 
nical action  panels,  nu-al  development 
committees,  and  by  other  means,  will  be 
used  in  this  effort  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 
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FREEDOM  FOR  WHOM? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  ^ 
Speaker,  another  newspaper  has  ripped 
holes  in  that  recent  statement  to  an 
American  editor  in  which  Ho  Chi  Minn 
said  his  people  "never  will  surrender  our 
Independence  and  freedom  for  the  sake 
of  peace." 


If  Ho  refers  to  the  North  Vietnamese, 
points  out  the  New  York  World  Journal 
Tribune,  they  have  already  surrendered 
their  freedom.  And  their  Independence 
is  In  no  danger  from  the  United  States. 

If  he  refers  to  the  Vietnamese  as  a 
whole,  the  newspaper  continues,  he 
should  consider  the  forceful  manner  in 
which  he  has  been  rejected  by  those 
south  of  the  17th  parallel. 

We  have  no  Intention  of  infringing  on 
North  Vietnam's  Independence.  What 
we  fight  for  Is  to  Insure  freedom  of  choice 
for  the  South. 

I  Insert  this  World  Journal  Tribune 
response  to  Ho  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  World  Journal  Tribune,  Jan.  18, 
1967] 
Fbeedom  fob  Whom? 

Anotber  American  newspaperman  baa 
reached  Hanoi.  And  BUI  Baggs,  editor  of 
the  Miami  News,  was  able  to  have  an  Inter- 
view with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  himself. 

Unhappily,  In  the  published  accounts  at 
least,  the  discussion  was  not  very  enlighten- 
ing. So  far  as  Its  appUcabUlty  to  the  prob- 
lem of  peace  In  Viet  Nam  Is  concerned.  It 
boiled  down  to  a  repeated  Insistence  by  Ho 
that  his  people  "never  will  surrender  our 
Independence  and  freedom  for  the  sake  of 
peace." 

But  Just  who  are  Ho'b  people?  If  he 
means  the  North  Vietnamese,  they  have  al- 
ready surrendered  their  freedom,  and  their 
Independence  Is  In  no  danger  from  the 
United  States.  That  has  been  made  very  clear 
by  every  authorized  spokesman  for  American 
policy. 

If,  however,  Ho  means  the  Vietnamese 
people  as  a  whole,  that  Is  another  matter. 
A  majority  south  of  the  17th  Parallel  have 
rejected  him  in  the  kind  of  elections  Ho 
never  dared  caU. 

And  Just  as  the  United  States  will  not 
Infringe  upon  North  Vietnamese  independ- 
ence, so  it  is  fighting  to  Insiure  freedom 
for  the  South — ^freedom  of  choice. 


economy  and  the  development  of  greater 
opportunities  for  promotion. 

Enactment  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  which  has  already  been  of  In- 
estimable benefit  to  the  poor. 

To  continue  progress  toward  equal  op- 
portimlty  as  well  as  equal  rights,  this 
budget  includes  Increased  funds  to: 

Equalize  opportunity  In  programs  car- 
ried on  by  recipients  of  Federal  financial 
aid  and  among  Federal  contractors. 

Investigate  criminal  violations  of  civil 
rights. 

Enable  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  to  investigate  complaints,  hold 
hearings,  and  make  studies  of  civil  rights 
problems. 

Conciliate  and  resolve  disputes  in  com- 
munities across  the  country. 

Achieve  equal  opportunity  In  prtvate 
employment. 

Aside  from  legislative  proposals  which 
the  President  will  later  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  the  continually  advancing 
budget  levels  for  enforcement  In  the  civil 
rights  area  serve  major  notice  that  he 
and  his  administration  remain  un- 
swervingly dedicated  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  all  programs  authorized  under 
present  law. 


Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  McClort. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kazen)  for  5  legislative  days,  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KAZEN)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Joelson. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BELL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  376.  An  act  fixing  the  representation  of 
the  majority  and  minority  membership  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  budget  which  President 
Johnson  has  sent  to  us  today  refiects  his 
resolve,  which  has  clearly  never  flagged, 
to  take  those  steps,  deliberately  and 
firmly,  which  will  lead  us  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  equal  rights  and  equal  Justice 
for  all. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  by  this 
administration  in  securing  equal  rights 
for  all  citizens.    Steps  forward  include: 

Vhtual  elimination  of  discrimination 
In  pi^c  accommodations  in  most  aresis. 

iflnore  than  threefold  Increase  in  the 
number  of  Negro  children  attending  de- 
segregated schools. 

Significant  progress  In  the  elimina- 
tion of  segregation  In  public  facilities. 

A  doubling  of  the  number  of  Negroes 
registered  to  vote  In  the  Southern  States. 

Expansion  In  the  number  and  variety 
of  job  opportunities  open  to  Negroes  In 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mahon,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
Immedately  following  the  reading  of  the 
budget  message  of  the  President,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude tabular  material. 

Mr.  Hardy  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  King  of  California  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  5  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Albert,  for  10  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Jonas,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday, 
January  31;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Curtis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Erlenborn)  ,  for  60  minutes,  on  February 
2;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  26  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  January  25.  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Fmo  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Erlenborn)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

245.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  sup- 
plemental request  for  new  obligational  au- 
thority for  the  support  of  miUtary  operations 
m  southeast  Asia,  for  fiscal  1967  (H.  Doc. 
No.  42) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

246.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  C3«n- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transoilttlng  a 
report  of  audit  of  Farm  (Credit  Administra- 
tion and  certain  banks  of  the  farm  credit 
system,  fiscal  year  1966  (H.  Doc.  No.  43);  to 
the  Committee  on  Qovernment  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

247.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments, fiscal  year  1966,  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  Department  of  Justice  (H.  Doc. 
No.  44);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

248.  A  letter  from  the  (Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  review  of  the  administration  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Nonresident  Tuition 
Act,  Board  of  Education,  District  of  Colum- 
bia government;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

249.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  copies 
of  proposed  amendments  to  certain  con- 
cession contracts,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  70  Stat.  643;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  ASalrs. 

260.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on 
matters  contained  in  the  Helixmi  Act  (Public 
Law  86-777),  pursuant  to  the  provlsloiu  of 
74  Stat.  918;  50  U.S.C.  167;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

251.  A  letter  from  the  (^airman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunlssion.  transmlttliig 
drafts  of  proposed  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

262.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  repeat 
on  aliens  conditionally  entering  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
203(f)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PUBLIC    BHiUS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 
HJ1.3S36.  A   bUl   to   amend   the   Internal 
Bcvenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
Btructlon  of  faculties  to  control  water  and 
sir  pollution  by  allowing  an  additional  tax 
credit   for   expenditures    Incurred    In   con- 
structing such  faculties  and  by  permitting 
the  Immediate  deduction  of  such  exi>endl- 
tures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLEVKIiAND: 
Hit.  3637.  A     blU     to     Incorporate     Pop 
Warner  Uttle  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTB: 
Bit.  3538.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conaervatlon  Act  to  provide  that  no  land 
contained   In   the   national    wildlife   refuge 
system   shaU   be   sold,   transferred   for   any 
other  use,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without 
the  approval  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HJl.  3539.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  U.S.  pay- 
ments to  the  United  Nations  shall  not  be 
used  for  programs  contrary  to  the  policies 
of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EILBEBG: 
HJl.  3540.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  extend 
its  protection  to  postmaster,  ofiScers,  and 
employees  of  the  field  service  of  the  Post 
Office  Department;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ESHUEMAN: 
HH.  3641.   A  bUl  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  aovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PLTNT: 
H.B.  3542.  A  blU  to  encourage  the  creation 
of   original    ornamental    designs   of   useful 
articles  by  protecting  the  authors  of  such 
designs  for  a  limited  time  against  unauthor- 
ized   copying;    to    the    Committee    on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  PRELINGHUTSEN : 
H£.  8543.  A  bUl  to   authorize  the  prep- 
aration of  plans  for  a  memorial  to  Woodrow 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

HJl.3544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  80-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
pubUc  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  GOODELL: 

HJt.3546.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  payment  of  pensions 
to  widows  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 

HJt.  3540.A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  provide  that 
daylight  saving  time  shaU  be  observed  In  the 
United  States  from  the  first  Sunday  foUowlng 
Memorial  Day  to  the  first  Sunday  foUowlng 
Labor  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.HANNA: 

HJt.  SS47.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  additional 
method  for  Federal  savings  and  loan  assoda- 
ttons  to  raise  capital,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  tba  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Hit.  8548.  A  bill  to  add  a  new  title  xn  to 
the  National  Defense  Educational  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HA.  3540.  A   blU   to   provide   that   certtOn 
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functions  wlUi  respect  to  horuslng  loans  sbaU 
be  performed  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.R.  3550.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facllUy  In  interstata  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  lintent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civU  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3551.  A   blU    to    amend    the    Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion for  certain  short-term  employment  at 
agricultiiral   or   horticultural   fairs;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  Tork : 
HJl.  3553.  A   bill    to    amond    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  servicemen 
from  the  excise  tax  on  transportation  by  air; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.KLEPPE: 
H  Jl.  3553.  A  bin  to  designate  the  Oahe  Res- 
ervoir on  the  Missouri  River  In  the  States  of 
North  Dakota   and   South   Dakota   as  Lake 
Oahe;    to   the  Committee  on  Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
HU.  3554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  fbr  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
HJt.  3555.  A  blU  to  estaWish  a  Bureau  of 
Older  Workers  in  the  Department  of  Labor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
HJl.  3556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro 
gram  of  flood  insurance;  |o  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN 
H  Jl.  3657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  ot  1965  to  proylde  for  an  Older 
Americans  Community  Service  Corps;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJR.  3658.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  damages  to  certain  facilities  rendered  in- 
operative or  otherwise  adversely  affected  as  a 
result  of  the  modemizatioa  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  River  navigation  project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

HJt.  3559.  A  blU  to  impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  Imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3660.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  3661.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  disability  insurance  benefits  which 
la  presently  required  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJt.  3562.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that,  tor  the  purpose  of 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  benefits,  re- 
tirement age  shall  be  60  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  Illinois: 
HJt.  3563.  A  bUl  to  Incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  ,to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN:  ' 
HJt.  3564.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  7701 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
clarify  the  tax  statiis  of  certain  professional 
associations  and  corporations  formed  under 
State  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJt.  3565.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
Which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJt.  3566.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  award 
of  the  Good  Conduct  Medal  to  certain  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3567.  A  bill  to  postpone  the  applica- 
tion of  daylight  saving  provisions  of  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  in  certain  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3568.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion In  the  computation  of  accredited 
service  of  certain  periods  of  service  rendered 
States  or  Instnunentalities  of  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3570.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
Uef  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  3571.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
HJt.  3572.  A  bill   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income   tax   to    individuals   for   certain   ex- 
penses Incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 
HJt.  3573.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members   of   the   uniformed   services  of 
equal    rank   and    years    of   service,    and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
HJt.  3574.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive    Branch   of   the    Government;    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  3575.  A  bUl  to  create  the  Interoceanlc 
Canals  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  3676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
Uef  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
HJt.  3577.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geo- 
thermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal  re- 
sovirces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.3578.  A  blU  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  whUe  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3579.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  3680.  A  blU  to  amend  section  407  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  permanent 
the  existing  temporary  authority  to  provide 
aid  to  famlUes  with  dependent  children  in 
cases  where  the  parent  is  imemployed;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.3581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  accumulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to 
the  retirement  fund  or  that  the  Individual 
be  reimbursed;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA: 
H.R.  3582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  Increase  the  ex- 
emption from  duty  for  retiuuing  residents 
from  (100  to  $200,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  3583.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  more  effective  prevention, 
control,    and    abatement    of    air    poUutlon 
through  the  establishment  of  air  regions  and 
standards  appUcable  thereto;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  3584.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  702  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  permit  grants  after  construction  Is 
commenced  for  basic  water  and  sewer  faciU- 
tles  which  quaUfy  for  such  grants  but  can- 
not receive  them  prior  to  construction  be- 
cause of  the  unavaUabiUty  of  funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.358S.  A  blU  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Federal-State  program  of  chUd- 
welfare  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.R.  3586.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  public  lands;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUBERT: 
HJt.  3587.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Disaster 
ReUef  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HJt.  3588.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.3589.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Federal 
sabbatical  program  to  improve  the  quality 
of  teaching  in  the  Nation's  elementary  or 
secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HJt.  3590.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJt.  3591.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  a  memorial  to  Woodrow 
WUson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

H.R.  3592.  A  bill  to  provide  uniform,  fair, 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons,  busi- 
nesses, or  farms  displaced  by  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  3693.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
quirements for  the  furnishing  of  nursing 
home  care  In  the  case  of  veterans  hos- 
pitalized by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
Alaska  or  Hawaii;  to  the  Conomlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H  Jl.  3594.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  228  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits 
at  age  72  for  certain  additional  uninsured  in- 
dividuals, and  to  exclude  the  first  $50  per 
month  of  any  governmental  pension  in  de- 
termining whether  an  individual's  benefits 
under  such  section  are  subject  to  reduction; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3595.  A  bill  to  prevent  reduction  of 
certain  widows'  benefits  luider  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3596.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
exempt  certain  additional  persons  from  the 
requirements  as  to  understanding  the  Eng- 
lish language  before  their  naturalization  as 


citizens  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  3597.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  301  (b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
provide  that  any  person  who  1b  a  national 
and  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  birth 
under  section  301(a)  (7)  of  that  act  shall  not 
lose  his  nationality  and  citizenship  if  the 
aUen  parent  is  naturalized  while  such  per- 
son is  under  the  age  of  16  years  and  such 
person  begins  residing  in  the  United  States 
permanently  whUe  under  the  age  of  16  years; 
to  the  CcMnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER : 

HJt.  3598.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  next 
cruiser  commissioned  in  the  U.S.  Navy  shall 
be  named  the  Brooklyn;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  3599.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  B\isi- 
ness  Act;  to  the  C(8nmittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  3600.  A  bUl  to  incorporate  the  Jewlsb 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  3601.  A  bUl  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  review  de  novo 
claims  for  benefits  and  payments  imder  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  3602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  exjiort  trade,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  April  10,  1918,  to 
provide  that  no  export  trade  association 
ShaU  restrict  any  foreign  buyer  from  dealing, 
directly  or  through  an  agent  of  his  own  se- 
lection, with  any  producer,  manufactiirer,  or 
seller:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  3603.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  612 
and  513  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944  to  provide  direct  loan  funds,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3604.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  funeral 
expenses  payable  VTlth  respect  to  certain  vet- 
erans from  $250  to  $500;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.B.  3605.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3606.  A  bUl  to  exempt  from  income 
tax,  anniUties  and  pensions  paid  by  the 
United  States  to  its  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  3607.  A  bUl  to  repeal  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter G  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3608.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  re- 
ceiving benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  3609.  A  blU  to  amend  paragraph  1798 
(c)  (2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  eUminate 
the  present  temporary  reductions  in  the 
exemption  from  duty  enjoyed  by  returning 
residents  in  cases  where  the  articles  in- 
volved were  obtained  vrlth  foreign  currencies 
purchased  from  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oh  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJt.  3610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
cmlty  Act  to  permit  the  use  of  social  se- 
curity records  to  aid  in  locating  runaway 
parents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.3611.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
military  service  of  a  veteran  entitled  to  a 
civil  service  retirement  annuity  may  be 
counted  for  social  security  piuposes  if  he 
Irrevocably  elects  to  exclude  such  service 
from  the  computation  of  such  annuity;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


HJt.  3612.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  that  any  article  of  medical 
equipment  or  machinery  Imported  by  a 
State  or  its  poUtlcal  subdivision  for  certain 
ptirposes  shiOl  be  free  of  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3613.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  transportation  of  persons  by  air;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  3614.  A  blU  to  provide  income  tax 
exemptions  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forcea 
serving  outside  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  3615.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  child 
shaU  be  deemed  dependent  on  his  natural  or 
adopting  parent,  for  purposes  of  determining 
his  ellglblUty  for  child's  Insurance  benefits. 
If  such  parent  is  a  fully  Insured  individual 
at  the  time  required  for  such  eUglbUlty;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  3616.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  alternative 
method  of  crediting  earnings  for  purposes  of 
determining  an  individual's  Insured  status 
and  benefit  amount;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  3617.  A  blU  to  equalize  Income  tax 
revenues,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  3618.  A  biU  to  establish  reciprocal  Im- 
port quotas  upon  the  importation  of  confec- 
tionery and  chocolate  into  the  United  Stotes 
from  foreign  coimtries  which  impose  quotas 
ui>on  imports  of  confectionery  and  chocolate 
from  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  3619.  A  blU  to  designate  judicial  prec- 
edents which  ShaU  be  binding  in  th«  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  inter- 
nal revenue  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJt.  3620.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  impose  a  grad- 
uated tax  on  the  taxable  Income  of  corpora- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  3621.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  act  of  February  10,  1939;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  3622.  A  blU  to  provide  that  communi- 
cations relating  to  Income  tax  which  are 
maUed  to  a  taxpayer  shaU  not  bear  on  the 
outer  covering  any  markings  which  disclose 
information  concendng  such  taxpayer's  In- 
come or  tax  UablUty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  3623.  A  blU  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Interest  on  certain  obUgatlons 
shall  not  be  tax  exempt;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  3624.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that.  In 
the  case  of  stock  or  stock  options  issued  or 
granted  in  whole  or  In  part  for  services  rend- 
ered, the  gain  therefrom  shall  be  treated  as 
ordinary  income,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  3625.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  a  tuition 
and  other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  edu- 
cation or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any 
of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SATLOR: 

HJt.  3626.  A  blU  to  amend  section  4001  at 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  prescribe 
quaUficatlons  for  members  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  3627.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  shaU  provide  complete 
medical  services  for  any  veteran  totally  dis- 
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abled  from  a  service -connected  disability;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJi.  3628.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tba 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
veterans  who  were  prisoners  of  war  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability of  &0  percent;  to  the  Committee  on 
VeterEUis'  Affairs. 

H.B.  3629.  A  bill  to  inxo'ease  from  $600  to 
$760  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  and 
blindness):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJi.  3630.  A  bill  to  mend  the  Anti-Dump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  TUNNEY: 
Hit.  3631.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  certain  streets  on  the  Agua  Callente 
Indian  Reservation  and  to  convey  title  to 
certain  platted  streets,  alleys,  and  stripe  of 
land;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.UDALL: 
HJl.  3632.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance   of    certain    real    property    of    the 
United  States  situated  In  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.WAIiDIE: 
HJi.  3633.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Kellogg  unit.  Delta  division. 
Central   Valley  project,   California,   and   for 
other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  WIDNAIX: 
H.R.  3634.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Secvirlty  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent, 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase,  and  sub- 
sequent increaaes  based  on  rises  in  the  cost 
of  living;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.R.  3636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  a  statutory 
policy  governing  the  broadcasting  of  views 
on  controversial  Issues;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  3636.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  basic  salaries  of  postal  field  serv- 
ice employees  on  a  regional  basis  in  accord- 
ance with  prevailing  wage  rates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
HJi.  3637.  A  bill  to  promote  the  domestic 
and  f<»'elgn  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  modernizing  practices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  relating  to  the  inspection  of  per- 
sons, merchandise,  and  conveyances  moving 
into,  through,  and  out  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H  Jl.  3638.  A  bill  to  promote  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  modernizing  practices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment relating  to  the  inspection  of  per- 
sons, merchandise,  and  conveyances  moving 
into,  through,  and  out  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  3639.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HH.  3640.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal   drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  i 

By  Mr.  NELSEN:  I 
HJl.3641.  A  blU  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  WATTS: 
HJl.8e42.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safet^  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R.  3643.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HH.  3644.  A  biU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States   Code,   to   require   Government   con- 
tributions toward  health  benefits  plans  equal 
to  50  percent  of  rate  charges;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OBLce  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  DOW: 
HJi.  3645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  to  Increase 
from  $200  million  to  $500  million  the  amount 
of   the    annual    appropriations    authorized 
thereunder  for  grants  for  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Banls- 
Ing  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Ttennessee : 
H.R.  3646.  A  bill  to  retise  and  extend  the 
Appalachian  Regional   Development   Act   of 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlts. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIEU)  (by  request) : 
HJl.  3647.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of   1954,   as   amended,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energ;y. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN : 
H.R.  3648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

ByMr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  3649.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  law  providing  Federal  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3AS0.  A  bill  to  InO'ease  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  work  experience 
and  training  programs;  tp  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.       I 

H.R.  3661.  A  bin  relative  to  age  discrimina- 
tion in  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  3652.  A  bUl  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  import  duty  on  manganese 
ore  (including  ferruginous  ore)  and  related 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  3653.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  to 
carry  out  section  402  of  the  Narcotic  Addict 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HJl.  3654.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  repre- 
sentation of  all  areas  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Hovise  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  National  CARIH 


Asthma  Week;   to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
H.J.  Res.  202.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
National  Defense  Policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H.J.  Res.  203.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relating  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.  J.  Res.  204.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.J.  Res.  205.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPPERMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  206.  Joint    resolution   to   provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  In  honor  of  Amerigo  Vespucci;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.J.  Res.  207.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Librarian   of    Congress   to   transfer   certain 
documents  to  the  Hall  of  Records  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.J.  Res.  208.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  209.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  85.  Concurrent   resolution   re- 
lating to  freedom  for  Baltic  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  86.  Concurrent  resolution   ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  highway 
trust  funds  should  not  be  withheld;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENNEY: 
H.  Res.  169.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  administration,  operation,  and 
enforcement  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949,  and  related  acts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Bv  Mr.  FINO: 
H.  Res.  170.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  American  troopt 
from  Europe;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.  Res.  171.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  administration,  operation,  and 
enforcement  of  the  Export  Control  Act  ol 
1949,  and  related  acts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  OaUfornla: 
H.  Res.  172.  Resolution    creating    a   select 
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committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  administration,  operation,  and 
enforcement  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949,  and  related  acta;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.  Res.  173.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI,  and  Xin  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  BERRY: 

H.  Res.  174.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
no  further  expenditures  for  highway  beautl- 
flcatlon  should  bo  made  until  the  Vietnam 
war  is  terminated;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

3.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
relative  to  Vietnam,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BIII£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  3655.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Morsello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3656.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  George 
Apostolopoiilos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3667.  A  bHl  for  the  relief  of  Leowldas 
Kotsasiatmls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3668.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Stavras 
Boukas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3659.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cologero 
Armandlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  3660.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elef  therloe 
Ekonomou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3661.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Maranzano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  3662.  A  biU  for  the  teUef  of  Serafem 
J.  Loucas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3663.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mra.  Dimosthenis  Fokas  and  their  minor 
child,  Anastos  Fokas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HH.  3664.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Etemo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3666.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Franceeco 
Scalice;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3666.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vaaailiki 
and  Athanaslos  Levantis;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.3667.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Zambtanchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H Jl.  3668.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Calogera 
Tranchlna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
and  Domltella  Barone  and  minor  child,  Jo- 
sephine Barone;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

KM.  3670.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
and  Vlncenza  Colco  and  minor  children, 
Prancesca  and  Lulgl  Colco;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H H.  3671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Turrlclamo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HA.  3672.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Andrea 
Spltaleri;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  3673.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  PanaglotU 
Leontarltls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ChrlsoiUa 

Aglamlsl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3675.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Pasquale 

Troia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  3676.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jerssle  T. 

Ramirez  Wong;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HJl.  3677.  A  MU  tat   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Tralanl  Llssltsl;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
HJl.  3878.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Sophocles  Sakellarlou;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3679.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nunsla 
(Nancy)  Prancesca  BadaU;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  3680.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Kazimerz 
Sosnowskl;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H  R.  3681.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  M. 
Yates;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3682.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Theodor 
Avitahl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
HJl.  3683.  A   bin  for  the  reUef  of  Saldi 
Parseghian  de  Malumian;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Of  Young  n 
Park-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3685.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  B^azlmlerz 
Wiercinskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3686.  A  taiU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Car- 

mela    Mancuso    and    her    daughter,    PlUppa 

Mancuso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3687.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hanna 

Lerner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3688.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Sylvana  (Maria  Mattozi) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3689.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
D'Ascola  Ferrara;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3690.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of   Demir 
Alp  Barker,  Mufide  Barker,  and  All  Halim 
Barker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3691.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sun  On 
Ng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN : 
HJl.  3692.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Nahlt 
Bsen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.PABBSTEIN: 
HJl.  3693.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Carmello 
StancanelU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3694.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Joseph;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3695.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
(Joseph)  Gagliano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FINO: 
HJl.  3696.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Remigio 
Bernardl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3697.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Rosario 
Torla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3698.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marianna 
Galati;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3699.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Lucio 
Maugeri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3700.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Zomparelli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3701.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Raffaele 
and  Pranceechina  Piscltelli;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3702.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Domenioo 
Surletl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJl.  3703.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Newtcm 
Dowden  and  Shirley  Agnes  Dowden;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  „,„»,.„ 

HJl.  3704.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Michele 
Ponte-Aflrontl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HAYS: 

HJl.  8705.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Sun  On 
Ng-  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON:  _^, 

HJl  3706.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Christina 
von  Renner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. ..  ^         J 

HJl  3707.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs  Kaddusi  Gazloglu  and  sons,  Orhon  and 
Mehmet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

HJl.  3708.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Ladislao 
Toth  and  Tsuzsanne  Patkos  de  Toth;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

HJl.  3709.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Chris- 
topher Bugarchlch;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ^  „      ,     ., 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

HJl  3710.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  LoUta 
Lerma-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlctary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 

HJl.  3711.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  Ucense  to  practice  the  heaUng  art 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Giovanni  Dl 
Chiro,  MX).;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  .  «    , 

HJl.  3712.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Rear 
Adm.  Arthur  A.  Ageton,  U3.  Navy,  retired;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUry. 

H.R  3713.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  WllUMi 
H.  Morning;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

Cl&TV 

HJB.  3714.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Frank  J. 
Kreysa-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl  3715.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Charles  J. 
Arnold;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3716.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Edward  G. 
Beagle,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

H  R  3717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Rlchwine;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl  3718.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Gonzalez-Mora,  and  hia  wife,  NataUa  San- 
doval Gonzalez-Mora;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl  3719.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
IppoUU.  and  his  wife,  MarceUa  IPPoU".  ^^ 
their  children.  Miss  Stafanla  IppoUtl  and 
Master  Franco  IppoUtl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ,  ^     _...4.„ 

HJl.  3720.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Pana^ota 
and  KonstantlnoB  Karras;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAT8UNAGA: 
HJl  3721.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Tal 
Koo  Ng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HJl  3722.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Associated 
Engineers  &  Contractors,  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl  3723.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  tSn. 
Kameyo  Nakamura;  to  the  Cwnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3724.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Baku 
Hlratsuka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3726.  A  bin  for  the  relief  ot  Lt.  Ool. 
Marcellno  C.  Gulang;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.3726.  A   blU   for   the   reUef   of   Delia 
Pill;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3727.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Elpidlo 
and  Natlvldad  Damazo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3728.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Theodora 
Papadopalls  Ivanov;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  MaesacbusettB: 
HJt.  3729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Modestlno 
Cala^sa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJR.  3730.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Charley  Conley;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BJt.  3731.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jamee  D. 

Stephens :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

B.R.3732.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of   Luis 

Donato  Rodrlgues;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
Hja.37S3.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hu 
Tong  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  3734.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giuaeppe 


De    Stefano;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  at  Wisconsin : 

HJl.  3735.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Evangelos 
Ferrakis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.TUNNEY: 

H.R.  3736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
H.  Clarkson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3737.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  carillon  for  tke  vise  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Riverside;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.R.  3738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Yaciofano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I 


January  2j^,  1967 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

13.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Capitol 
Hill  Southeast  Citizens  Association,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.,  relative  to  crime  and  antlcrlme 
legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

14.  Also,  petition  of  Clarence  E.  Whaley, 
San  Joee,  Calif.,  relative  to  Impeachment  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  CoMit;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

16.  Also,  petition  of  Roger  D.  Kaiser.  Lom- 
poc,  Calif.,  relative  to  confinement  of  Alaskan 
piieoners;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tribnte  to  Jadfe  Minard  E.  Hnlse 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ILLZNOXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24. 1967 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
post  December,  Judge  Minard  E.  Hulse, 
one  of  Illinois'  great  Jurists,  retired  from 
the  Lake  County  circuit  court. 

Judge  Hulse  occupies  a  high  place  In 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  of  us  who 
have  known  him.  My  association  with 
Judge  Hulse  has  been  both  personal  and 
professional  and  spans  many  years.  I 
knew  him  first  as  a  family  friend  and 
fellow  member  of  the  bar;  then,  as  a 
jurist,  before  whom  I  frequently  ap- 
peared as  a  practicing  attorney.  And. 
again,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Senate  and  he  came  to  me  with 
recommendations  for  changing  the  laws 
affecting  his  court. 

Judge  Hulse's  primary  concern  is  with 
people,  knowing  that  only  by  helping  the 
individual  is  it  possible  to  benefit  society 
itself.  He  has  always  recognized  the  in- 
stitution of  the  American  family  as  the 
basic  ingredient  to  the  successful  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity, and  the  need  to  rehabilitate 
wherever  possible  the  young  people  who 
are  the  victims  of  poor  judgment  or  poor 
environment,  or  lack  of  parental  super- 
vision and  advice.  He  backed  legisla- 
tion—now law  in  Illinois  and  in  some 
other  States— permitting  husbands  and 
fathers  to  be  released  frwn  custody  dur- 
ing daytime  hours  for  full-time  employ- 
ment, returning  to  custody  at  night  to 
fulfill  their  sentences,  thus  contributing 
not  only  to  their  own  welfare  but  to  that 
of  their  families  and  society. 

A  great  lawyer  and  a  great  judge, 
yes— but,  above  all.  Judge  Hulse  is  a  great 
humanitarian,  a  man  of  the  big  heart  and 
of  the  wise  decision.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
firm  resolve  that  the  key  to  Improved  hu- 
man behavior  lies  in  human  decisions  for 
the  right,  and  that  in  all  things,  divine 
guidance  alone  can  enable  man  to  attain 


a  higher  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  fel- 
low man  and  his  Creator. 

This  is  the  place  Judge  Hulse  occupies 
today.  In  that  high  estate,  I  salute  him, 
his  faithful  and  beloved  Evelyn,  and  their 
wonderful  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  pay  this 
tribute  to  Judge  Hulse  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  citizens  of  Lake 
County  and  of  Illinois. 


"Gordon  Browning  is  serving  the  peo- 
ple." He  Is  today,  despite  pain  and 
physical  afiSiction,  In  contact,  town  to 
town  in  Tennessee,  delivering  to  thou- 
sands a  valiant  message  on  the  respon- 
sibilities we  all  have  to  God  and  country, 
and  as  Democrats,  to  our  party  and  to  its 
Ideals.  As  a  fellow  Tennessean,  I  salute 
him. 


Tax  Relief  Offered  for  Employee  Moving 
Expenses 


Hon.  Gordon  Browning;  Distinguished 
Tennessean  and  a  True  Servant  of  the 
People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or  TENNtSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24, 1967 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  recall  as  your 
friend  the  Honorable  Gordon  Browning, 
of  Tennessee,  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing several  terms  some  years  ago  and 
who  later  served  so  ably  as  Governor  of 
Tennessee.  Military  men  and  civilians 
alike  will  recall  the  great  record  of  mili- 
tary service  of  Gordon  Browning  during 
both  World  War  I  and  World  War  n. 
He  is  a  man  who  has  devoted  himself 
since  childhood  to  serving  the  people — 
service  in  the  most  honorable  and  dedi- 
cated form.  I  share  the  pride  of  millions 
who  have  been  inspired  by  the  selfless 
devotion  to  public  service  of  this  great 
American.  His  heart  and  his  courage  are 
as  big  as  Tennessee  Itself,  from  Smoky 
Moimtains  to  Mississippi  plain. 

Some  who  have  not  seen  Governor 
Browning  for  some  years  might  bring 
forth  the  duestion,  "What  is  Gordon 
Browning  dcdng  now?"  And  then,  those 
who  know  him  well  would  realize  that 
this    question    has    but    one    answer. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  NEW   BAHF8HIHX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24, 1967 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  reintroduced  legislation  to  exclude 
from  taxable  Income  certain  reimbursed 
moving  expenses  of  employees  who  are 
transferred. 

Under  existing  law,  only  the  bare  es- 
sentials of  moving  expenses  are  exclud- 
able from  taxable  Income  for  these  em- 
ployees. These  excludable  expenses 
cover  only  the  actual  cost  of  moving  the 
employee's  possessions,  and  his  transpor- 
tation along  with  that  of  his  family.  All 
other  moving  expenses,  when  reimbursed 
to  him  by  his  company,  are  coimted  as 
personal  Income  and  the  law  requires 
the  employer  to  withhold  Federal  income 
tax  on  such  reimbursements. 

Last  year,  the  89th  Congress  enacted 
into  law  provisions  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  reimburse  its  employees  for 
certain  expenses  incurred  In  moving  as 
a  result  of  a  Government-requested 
transfer. 

It  is  manifestly  inconsistent  for  the 
Government  to  recognize  the  legitimacy 
of  these  expenses  for  reimbursement  on 
the  one  hand,  while  taxing  payments  for 
these  same  expenses  on  the  other  hand. 
In  effect,  the  tax  law  works  against  the 
very  principle  of  full-expense  reimburse- 
ment which  the  Congress  adopted  for 
the  Federal  Govemm«it  last  year. 


In  addition,  this  unfairness  creates  a 
hardship  on  employees  and  severely 
penalizes  them  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  It  is  time  this  situation  is  cor- 
rected. 

My  bill  would  exclude  from  income 
many  costs  in  addition  to  the  bare  es- 
sentials excluded  under  existing  law. 
Excluded  would  be  such  legitimate  and 
necessary  expenses  as  storage  expenses; 
house-hunting  trips;  meals  and  lodging 
while  the  employee  and  his  family  are 
occupjring  temporary  (juarters  at  the 
new  location;  travel  between  the  old  and 
new  location;  and  expenses  Incurred  in 
connection  with  disposing  ci  the  old 
residence. 


Th«  A9&  Anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24, 1967 


ous  date  in  Ukrainian  history,  the 
Ukrainian  people  seized  upon  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  them  by  Russian  Inter- 
nal strife  to  achieve  the  restoration  of 
their  own  independence. 

However  the  Ukrainian  nation  was  to 
have  only  a  brief  respite  from  Soviet 
domination.  Within  barely  2  years  the 
Soviet  Union  had  reconquered  the 
Ukraine.  Again  the  Ukrainian  people 
were  to  be  subjected  to  Russian  incor- 
poration efforts. 

Today  on  the  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence,  we  as  Americans  wish  to 
extend  moral  encouragement  to  the 
Ukndnlan  people  in  deepest  respect  for 
their  commitment  to  the«  principles  of 
freedom  and  liberty  they  have  so  un- 
deniably demonstrated  throughout  their 
history.       ^^___^_^^^ 

The  Dedicated  Senrice  of  Ronald  GaU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or  NEW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24, 1967 


president  and  director  of  its  Passaic- 
Bergen  CoundL  Recently,  he  served  on 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  Adm.  John 
Bergen,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  New  York  Navy  League  Coimcll 
which  commemorated  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  Naval  Researve  Aviation  at  a  din- 
ner held  on  October  28  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  attended  by  approximately  1,500 
dgodIg 

I  am  proud  that  he  is  my  constituent 
and  my  friend. 


Mr.  WYDLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  today 
when  many  speak  of  building  bridges  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West,  establish- 
ing further  contacts  with  East  European 
nations  to  induce  their  further  liberaliza- 
tion and  their  faltering,  hesitant  expres- 
sion of  limited  independence  from  So- 
viet control,  it  is  easy  to  become  dis- 
couraged by  the  minimal  effectiveness  of 
such  a  policy.     Far  more  frustrating 
however,  is  the  realization  that  some  of 
the  Captive  Nations  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  engineers  of  these  bridges.   I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  one  of  those  nations 
in  particular  which  lay  beyond  the  bridge 
span  possibilities— the  Ukraine.   For  the 
Ukraine  and  other  nations  like  it  have 
fallen  prey  to  the  direst  Soviet  colonlal- 
Ization.    The  Soviet  Union  has  incorpo- 
rated the  Ukraine  within  the  geographi- 
cal boundaries  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
though  to  obliterate  from  history  the 
previous  existence  of  the  Ukraine  as  a 
nation.   Thus  the  Soviet  Union  has  elim- 
inated any  possible  contact,  any  pos- 
sible construction  of  bridges,  between  the 
West  and  the  Ukraine  as  a  national  en- 
tity.   The  Soviet  Union  denies  national 
identity  to  the  Ukrainian  people,  claim- 
ing they  form  an  integral  part  of  Russia. 
Yet  the  Soviet  Union  will  never  suc- 
ceed in  erasing  the  memory  of  national 
existence  from  the  hearts  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people.    Nor  will  it  ever  succeed  in 
extinguishing  the  fervent  passion  for  in- 
dependence which  smolders  in  Ukrainian 
souls.     Proof  of  these  two  statements 
lies  in  the  previous  failure  of  the  Rus- 
sians'    attempt     to     incorporate     the 
Ukraine.    For  this  is  the  second  Soviet- 
executed  tragedy  to  befall  the  Ukraine. 
The  first  Russian  Incorporation  attempt 
with  regard  to  the  Ukraine  covered  a 
period  of  nearly  250  years,  ending  with 
the  Ukrainian  declaration  of  independ- 
ence on  January  22, 1918.   On  that  glorl- 
cxm 00— Part  1 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Ap- 
preciation to  my  distinguished  constit- 
uent, Ronald  Gall,  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  the  UJS.  Navy. 

Formal  presentation  of  the  commen- 
dations to  Mr.  Gall  was  made  on  Tues- 
day, January  10,  by  Bear  Adm.  B.  M. 
Strean,  Deputy  and  Assistant  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  at  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  Washington. 

The  work  for  which  Mr.  Gall  was  cited 
was  his  support,  as  corporate  director 
of  public  relations  of  the  Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.,  of  Navy  recruiting  advertising  and 
publicity  programs.  It  covers  the  period 
of  the  last  5  years. 

In  an  accompansring  letter  of  com- 
mendation, Adm.  B.  J.  Semmes,  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  said: 

You  have  devoted  your  time,  energy,  and 
abUlty  to  create  and  to  place  a  series  of  Navy 
recruiting  advertisements  of  sustained  ex- 
cellence. The  response  to  these  advertise- 
ments has  been  outstanding.  The  Recruit- 
ing Aids  Division  has  received  over  4,000 
replies  to  the  advertisement  sponsored  by 
Curtlss-Wrlght  In  1965.  In  response  to  this 
year's  advertisement,  the  Recruiting  Aids 
Division  has  received  over  one  thousand  In- 
quiries dTirlng  the  first  week  of  Its  exposiu-e. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  the  warm 
hospitality  and  personal  attention  which  you 
have  given  to  the  young  naval  officers  who 
worked  with  you  diirlng  these  years.  You 
have  acted  as  their  mentor  and  have  given 
freely  of  yourself  and  yo\ir  vast  knowledge 
of  advertising  and  the  media. 

Thank  you  for  your  devoted  public  service 
to  the  U.S.  Navy  and  I  know  that  you  have 
achieved  genuine  satisfaction  In  accomplish- 
ing a  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  Gall  has  been  active  for  years  in 
the  Navy  support  programs.  He  is  a 
long-time  member  of  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States  and  presently  is  a  vice 


Ukrainian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

cw  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24,  1967 

Mr.  COUJER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sim- 
day  was  the  49th  anniversary  of  Ukrain- 
ian independence.  It  was  on  January  22. 
1918,  that  Ukraine  declared  its  independ- 
ence from  Russia. 

Prior  to  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, the  Ukrainians  were  imder  the 
domination  of  the  czars.  The  Romanoff 
dsmasty  was  overthrown  in  1917;  even- 
tually Russia  was  taken  over  by  the 
forces  of  communism. 

The  freedom  of  Ukraine  was  short- 
lived. Whether  the  larger  country  was 
run  by  the  czars  or  by  the  commissars 
made  no  difference  to  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple, who  were  once  more,  in  1920,  taken 
over  by  the  Russians. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  H,  no  less 
than  61  nations  have  gained  their  inde- 
pendence. Forty-three  of  the  61  are 
smaller  geographically  than  Ukraine, 
which  is  232,046  square  miles  in  area. 

Only  3  of  the  61  countries  have  popu- 
lations that  exceed  Ukraine's  45  million. 
The  Maldive  Islands,  which  achieved  in- 
dependence in  1965,  have  115  square 
miles  of  territory  «nd  97,000  inhabitants. 
Certainly,  like  all  lovers  of  freedom, 
liberty,  and  independence,  I  have  re- 
joiced when  the  peoples  of  new  nations 
severed  the  ties  that  had  previously 
bound  them  to  colonial  empires  such  as 
those  held  by  Belgium,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Portugal.  I  was  pleased  when  the  Philip- 
pines were  granted  their  independence 
by  the  United  States. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
more  treaties,  increasing  trade,  cultural 
exchanges,  increased  communication  and 
travel,  a  lessening  of  tensions,  and  co- 
existence with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the 
past  has  any  meaning,  most  of  these 
supposedly  reciprocal  agreements  will 
turn  out  to  be  one-sided  affairs. 

The  next  time  the  Soviet  Union  asks 
us  to  sign  any  sort  of  treaty,  convention, 
or  other  agreement,  let  us  insist,  as  part 
of  the  bargain,  that  she  demonstrate  her 
good  faith  by  granting  independence  to 
Ukraine.  As  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son told  the  Congress  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  in  1966 : 
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The  .  .  .  moet  impartant  principle  ol  our 
foreign  poUcy  Is  eupport  of  national  Inde- 
pendence—the right  of  each  people  to  govCTn 
thwnaelves  and  to  shape  their  own  InaUtu- 
tlona  ...  We  follow  thlB  principle  by  en- 
couraging the  end  of  colonial  rule. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarkB,  I 
Include  a  table  which  lists  the  countries 
that  have  secured  their  freedom  since 
World  War  II,  together  with  the  dates  of 
independence,  areas,  and  populations: 


I 
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„-»  #»,.moH  hTf  thP  union  of  the  Ukrain-  culties,  this  country  lost  $1.6  billion  in 

r"  i?IS^«  J^^iSpniK  .nd  the  \5St-  gold.    This  was  the  biggest  loss  of  gold 

SS  SJSSSnNaSonal  Republic.    5Se  Incel960.  France.  Germany  axid  Spate 

ind  tyranny  oi   t^ommui  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  stationed  in  Oer 


Nation 


Algeria 

Botswana.. 

Bnrma 

Burundi 

Cambodia. 

Cameroon.^ 

Central  African  Republic. . 

Ceylon — 

Chad 

Congo  (ex-Belgian) 

Congo  (ex-Frencli) 

Cyprus 

Dahomey 

East  Germany 

Gabon . 

Gambia . 

Ghana ...... 

Guinea — ■ 

Ofihana ■ 

Indonesia 

Israel 

Ivory  Coast 

Jamaica 

Jordan 

Kenya 

Kuwait 

Laos 

Lesotho 

Libya 

Malagasy  Repabllo 

Ifalawi 

Malaysia 

MaldlTC  Islands 

MalL 

Malta 

Mauritania -. 

BrlongoUa - 

Morocco 

Niger 

Nigeria 

North  Korea— 

North  Vietnam 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Rhodesia  (de  facto)... 

Rwanda. 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Singapore... — 

Somalia... 

South  Korea 

South  Vietnam 

Sudan 

Tanzania. 

Togo 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Tunisia 

Uganda 


Date 

of 
inde- 
pend- 
ence 


Area 

(square 
miles) 


Upper  Volta 

Western  Samoa.. 
Zambia — 


1963 

1966 

1948 

1962 

1063 

1960 

1960 

1948 

1960 

1960 

1960 

1960 

1960 

1949 

1960 

196S 

1967 

19S8 

1966 

1949 

1948 

1960 

1962 

1946 

1963 

1961 

1949 

1966 

1951 

1960 

1964 

1963 

1965 

1960 

1964 

1960 

1946 

1956 

1960 

1960 

1948 

1949 

1947 

1946 

1966 

1962 

1960 

1961 

1965 

1960 

1948 

1955 

1956 

1961 

1960 

1962 

1966 

1962 

I960 

1963 

1964 


Population 


919, 591 
275,000 
261,789 
10,739 
60,898 
183,591 
241, 313 
26.332 
490,733 
906,662 
134,749 
3,672 
43,483 
41,816 
102, 317 
4,361 
92,100 
94,926 
83,000 
735,268 
7,993 
124,602 
4,232 
87,737 
224,960 
6,800 
91,428 
11,716 
679,636 
230,035 
46,747 
128,338 
115 
463,947 
122 
397,683 
604,247 
174, 471 
459,073 
356,669 
46,540 
60,166 
386,629 
115, 707 
150,333 
10,189 
76, 124 
27,925 
225 
246,155 
38,004 
66,280 
967,491 
362,844 
21,853 
1,080 
63,378 
91.134 
105,869 
1,097 
290,587 


>  12, 000, 000 
669,000 
24,732,000 
12,780,000 
16,200,000 
6,160,000 
1, 352, 000 
11,600,600 
4,000,000 
15,625.000 
1826,000 
601,000 
2,244,000 
17,065,600 
465,000 
330,000 
7,740,000 
3,500,000 
636,000 
160,000^000 
2,661,400 
13, 78a  000 
1,800,000 
1,935,440 
0,365,000 
607,422 
3,000,000 
868,000 
1,617,000 
6,262,000 
4,000,000 
19,245,491 
97,000 
4,576,000 
319,476 
1,000,000 
1, 087, 200 
13,323,000 
3,328,000 
156,400,000 
110,900,000 
17,700,000 
102,876,000 
32,346,000 
4,216,000 
2,903,071 
3,490,000 
12,200,000 
1,844,000 
2,500,000 
28,764,000 
16,124,000 
13,540,000 
10, 578, 100 
1,642,000 
975,000 
4,675,000 
7,561,000 
4,858,000 
130,000 
3,710,000 


IRaissAa 

It  is  fitting  during  this  Ukrainian  in- 
dependence week  that  the  American 
people  rededicate  ourselves  toward  work- 
ing for  renewed  freedom  of  all  captive 
nations.  , 

With  Americans  dying  in  the  Jungles 
and  on  the  plains  of  Vietnam,  defending 
those  embattled  people  against  commu- 
nism's terrors,  we  should  vow  to  regain 
freedom  for  the  Ukrainians  who  have 
suffered  so  much  for  so  long. 

During  our  efforts,  let  us  recall  the 
words  of  a  great  American  spoken  about 
our  own  fight  for  freedom,  for  they  ap- 
ply equally  to  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations: 

For  what  avaU  the  plough  or  sail,  or  land 
or  life.  If  freedom  fall?       I 


Fine  Urges  Troop  WiAdrawal  From 
Europe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  NKW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1967 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  resolution,  last  year  the 
first  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
declare  the  sense  of  the  House  that  Amer- 
ican military  commitments  in  Europe  be 
revised  so  as  to  enable  the  withdrawal 
of  such  American  troops  as  might  be 
withdrawn  consonant  with  national  se- 


many  and  Spain,  and  the  dollars  paid 
to  support  these  troops,  many  of  which 
wind  up  in  French  hands,  constitute  a 
high  proportion  of  the  dollars  traded  in 
for  U.S.  gold.  ^^_    ^ 

The  American  military  commitment 
keeps  our  taxes  high  and  holds  out  the 
promise  of  even  higher  taxes.  But  what 
does  it  do  for  Europe?  It  keeps  Euro- 
pean taxes  low.  It  eases  the  strain  on 
European  budgets  through  minimizing 
defense  expenditures.  The  reduced  Eu- 
ropean taxes  subsidize  European  indus- 
try, making  European  exports  more  com- 
petitive with  American  exports.  This 
hurts  our  trade  situation. 

Another  reason  to  reduce  U.S.  troop 
commitment  in  Europe  is  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  NATO  alUes  are  trading 
with  North  Vietnam.  How  can  we  ex- 
pect diplomats  to  take  our  war  effort 
seriously  while  we  tolerate  a  heavy  strain 
in  keeping  up  the  military  protection  of 
those  who  encourage  or  trade  with  our 
enemies? 

If  we  shift  some  troops  from  Europe 
to  Vietnam,  we  can  meet  our  heavy  mili- 
tary needs  in  Vietnam  without  resort  to 
the  draft  of  college  students  and  other 
young  Americans  in  unusual  number.  As 
long  as  we  are  keeping  troops  in  Europe 
that  could  better  be  used  on  behalf  of 
American  interests  in  Vietnam,  we  are 
making  our  boys  face  a  military  draft 
so  that  America  can  protect  Europe, 
while  Europe's  youth  escape  the  service 
Europe  might  otherwise  require  of  them. 
I  do  not  want  American  students  in  rice 
paddies  while  American  soldiers  keep  Eu- 
rope's young  people  free  for  wine, 
women,  and  song. 

What  exactly  is  wrong  with  Europe 
protecting  Europe  ?  Our  strategies  which 


curity.                                               ,  ^. 
I  originally  introduced  this  resolution    ^^^^ ^ ^_      

In  February  1966,  out  of  concern  with    g^^y  otherwise  are  based  on  postwar  mill 


«1964;  aU  others  1066,  except  Indonesia,  Jamaica, 
liesotbo,  and  Mauritania  which  are  1966. 


Ukrainian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  ABZZONA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24.  1967 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.   Mr.  Speak- 
er, 48  years  ago  on  January  22,  a  nation 


the  U.S.  war  effort  and  the  U.S.  balance- 
of -payments  position.  It  is  likely  that 
the  Senate  will  pass  same  resolution  re- 
garding our  European  troop  strength 
during  1967. 

Passage  of  my  resolution  would  lead 
to  freeing  more  troops  for  service  on  the 
home  front  and  in  southeast  Asia.  I  am 
not  urging  escalation  or  de-escalation.  I 
am  proposing  measures  which  show  Eu- 
rope that  we  mean  business.  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  not  default  to  the 
Senate  in  such  vigilanoe. 

Our  European  commitment  clearly  in- 
terferes with  our  troop  rotations  in  Viet- 
nam. I  would  also  hasten  to  point  out 
that  our  European  military  commitment 
is  very  costly.  The  billions  we  are  spend- 
ing in  Europe  could  be  trimmed  to  bring 
our  budget  closer  to  balance,  and  help 
head  off  the  need  for  the  proposed  6-per- 
cent tax  increase. 

Not  only  is  our  commitment  costly  in 
budget  terms,  but  it  is  costly  in  balance- 
of -payments  terms.  In  1965.  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  administration's  much  her- 
alded war  on  balance-of -payments  dlflfl- 


tary  psychologies  which  have  ceased  to 
be  realistic  now  that  the  great  Commu- 
nist threat  is  China — at  least  for  the 
moment.  I  do  not  urge  the  withdrawal 
of  any  troops  in  Europe  who  are  clearly 
protecting  our  Interests.  Let  us  with- 
draw those  who  are  protecting  European 
and  not  American  interests. 


Dr.  Edward  G.  Locke,  Director,  Forest 
Prodacts  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24. 1967 

Mr  LAIRD.    Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Edward 

G.  Locke,  internationally  known  research 

administrator  and  director  of  the  U.S. 

Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  Madison, 
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wis  since  1959  passed  away  last  Decem- 
ber 19.  He  had  been  ill  for  the  past  year. 
Dr.  Locke  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Washington,  a  man  I  knew  as  a  friend 
and  as  an  eminently  qualified  director 
of  the  outstanding  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory in  Madison.  He  was  the  sixth 
Director  in  the  56-year  history  of  the 
Laboratory  which  is  maintained  in  Madi- 
son by  the  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  Locke  was  a  tireless  worker 
and  lifetime  friend  of  the  wood  and 
paper  products  industry.  Death  cut 
short  his  career  at  the  time  he  neared 
attainment  of  one  of  his  most  cherished 
goals — a  goal  that  brought  him  to  Wash- 
ington and  to  Congress  on  many  fre- 
quent occasions — the  first  major  expan- 
sion of  the  world-famed  Laboratory's 
physical  plant  in  35  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  many  friends  and 
relatives  whom  Dr.  Locke  has  left  be- 
hind, I  extend  my  deep  condolences. 


Time  for  a  New  Hoover  Commisison 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARB^S 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF  lONNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24, 1967 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly 
12  full  months  I  have  been  telling  the 
people  of  Minnesota's  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  that  the  Congress  must 
insist  upon  getting  more  mileage  out  of 
every  single  tax  dollar  before  we  agree 
to  any  new  tax  that  might  be  proposed 
by  the  Johnson  administration.  I 
promised  the  people  in  Minnesota  that 
if  I  were  elected  I  would  take  immediate 
action  to  tighten  up  the  expenses  of 
running  this  Nation. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  I 
expect  to  help  achieve  that  important 
goal. 

I  have  proposed  that  we  establish  a 
commission  of  the  executive  branch  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  all  Fed- 
eral operations.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
population  explosion  coupled  with  the 
rapid  pace  of  technological  change, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  transportation, 
communication,  and  production,  have 
expanded  the  duties  and  fimctions  of 
government.  But  It  Is  imperative  that  a 
constant  and  sincere  reevaluatlon  of 
these  functions  be  pursued.  This  com- 
mission, modeled  after  the  two  success- 
ful Hoover  Commissions,  would  make 
such  an  evaluation  and  propose  recom- 
mendations for  change  wherever  appro- 
priate. 

The  commission  would  be  authorized 
to  determine  the  amount  of  duplication 
and  inefficiency  in  any  area  of  govern- 
ment; to  study  the  problem  of  communi- 
cation among  the  various  units;  to  ex- 
amine jurisdictional  confilcts  and  in- 
consistencies; and  to  recommend  ways 


to  coordinate  programs  and  policies 
among  units  with  similar  responsibilities, 
suggesting  redefinitions  of  those  duties 
wherever  they  are  required. 

The  growth  of  bureaucracy  in  the  past 
25  years  has  been  astovmdlng;  today 
there  are  over  2%  million  employees 
under  civil  service.  Today  there  are 
about  215  grant-in-aid  programs  admin- 
istered by  more  than  20  different  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  The 
cost  of  these  programs  alone  has  tripled 
in  one  decade. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to 
demand  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
possible  in  the  operation  of  our  Govern- 
ment. This  commission,  composed  of  14 
members,  would  gather  the  Nation's  best 
experts  to  make  recommendations 
toward  that  goal.  It  would  include  two 
Congressmen,  two  Senators,  two  Gov- 
ernors, two  members  from  the  executive 
branch,  and  six  from  outside  the 
Government. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  prove  to  the 
American  citizen  that  we  intend  to 
streamline  Government  organization, 
and  will  reduce  duplication  and  In- 
efficiency. It  could  put  our  Government 
once  again  on  a  soimd  businesslike 
basis.  

Blatuk  Salates  Outgoing  Cabinet  Member 
Connor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  24,  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  te  add  my  voice  to  the 
chorus  of  tributes  to  John  T.  Connor, 
the  outgoing  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
that  we  have  heard  in  public  and  pri- 
vate in  the  past  several  days. 

Secretary  Connor's  outstanding  tal- 
ents as  a  creative,  inspired  leader  and 
administrator  have  been  clearly  appar- 
ent across  the  broad  range  of  responsi- 
bilities entrusted  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Under  him,  the  Department  has  been 
a  major  force  in  meeting  the  urgent  and 
diverse  problems  of  our  times  at  home 
and  abroad. 

He  has  played  a  primary  role  in  keep- 
ing the  dollar  strong  as  an  architect  and 
major  participant  in  President  Johnson's 
balance-of-payments  program,  under 
which  our  bankers  and  businessmen 
have  made  sizable  contributions  in  the 
past  2  years  to  supplement  the  Govern- 
ment's own  significant  efforts. 

He  has  headed  an  export  expansion 
program  that  has  helped  bring  the 
Nation's  overseas  trade  to  historic  record 
levels,  with  resultant  benefits  to  working- 
men  throughout  the  Nation  no  less  than 
to  their  employers  and  to  the  Nation's 
balance-of-payments  goals. 
He    has    made    farsighted    and    far- 


seeing  contributions  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  less-developed  sections 
of  our  own  Nation  through  distinguished 
and  progressive  leadership,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  regional  development 
commissions,  within  terms  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

The  related  Appalachia  program  oper- 
ating through  Secretary  Connor  has,  as 
you  know,  been  highly  successful  thus 
far  and  holds  vast  promise  for  the  future 
both  in  its  own  13-State  area  and  as  a 
pioneer  effort  in  the  field  of  cooperative 
Federal-State  regional  development. 

Another  critical  problem  area  for  this 
Nation  is  automobile  and  traffic  safety, 
where  accidents  take  far  more  lives  than 
are  lost  in  Vietnam.  Today  the  Nation's 
highways  and  motor  vehicles  are  becom- 
ing safer,  and  will  continue  to  become 
safer  in  the  years  ahead,  because  of 
safety  programs  initiated  and  inaug- 
urated and  now  being  pursued  under 
Secretary  Connor's  leadership. 

And  if  safeguarding  the  Uves  of  Amer- 
icans must  always  be  our  primary  con- 
cern, the  goal  of  safeguarding  the  land 
itself  for  this  generation  and  for  poster- 
ity certainly  also  holds  an  extremely  high 
priority.  Under  Secretary  Connor,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  imdertook  an 
energetic  program  of  landscaping  and 
scenic  enhancement  of  our  roads  even 
before  passage  of  the  important  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965,  and  is  now 
carrying  forward  this  program  with  dis- 
tinction. 

I  believe  these  f  evi^  examples  of  major 
programs  emphasize  Secretary  Cormor's 
deep  involvement  and  devoted  leader- 
ship in  meeting  the  problems  of  our 
times,  ranging  from  the  d(»nestic  econ- 
omy to  international  affairs  to  the  safety 
of  our  people  and  the  quality  of  our  lives. 
But  the  sum  of  Secretary  Connor's 
contributions  In  these  years  is,  of  course, 
far  greater  than  simply  the  sum  of  these 
and  all  the  other  programs  and  policies 
and  actions  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
cerned. 

It  lies,  in  a  larger  sense,  in  the  qualities 
he  brought  to  bear  through  these  2  years 
in  service  In  an  extremely  demanding 
position  of  public  trust:  breadth  of  vision, 
bal£uiced  perspective,  seasoned  compe- 
tence, an  informed  and  cultivated  In- 
telligence, and  most  of  all.  an  absolute 
determination  to  serve  the  public  good. 
One  of  the  most  distinguishing  attri- 
butes of  an  outstanding  leader,  it  is  often 
said,  is  his  ability  to  select  and  train  a 
worthy    successor.     Clearly,    Secretary 
Connor  has   done   this.     Alexander  B. 
Trowbridge,  who  has  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  whom  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  now  named  Acting 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Is  a  fine  and 
competent  and  able  successor  who  will 
assure  continuity  In  the  forward  thrust 
of  this  Important  Department.     Secre- 
tary Trowbridge's  appointment  under- 
lines once  again  the  extremely  high  qual- 
ity of  leadership  In  the  executive  depart- 
ment in  general,  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment in  particular,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Johnson. 
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As  Secretary  Connor  prepares  to  leave 
Washington,  I  am  certain  that  all  of 
us — and  all  of  the  American  people^ 
Join  In  wishing  h'"i  and  his  family  the 
continued  happiness  and  success  they  so 
richly  deserve  in  the  years  to  come. 

Secretary  Connor  has  Indeed  earned  a 
grateful  and  sincere  "Well  done"  from 
us  all. 
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The  Fatnre  of  the  Federal  Power  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAuroKMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24, 1567 

Bflr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  UdaU  wrote  an 
interesting  and  informative  article  in  the 
January  1967  issue  of  Public  Power.  En- 
titled "Putiu*  of  the  Federal  Power  Pro- 
gram," the  article  discusses  present  and 
projected  plans  to  meet  the  electricity 
needs  of  the  Nation.  Secretary  Udall  ex- 
plained in  the  article : 

Tbe  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
Nation's  electric  power  industry  is  chang- 
ing— but  its  goal  Is  not.  The  goal  continues 
to  be  an  abundant  supply  of  low-cost  power 
for  all  our  people. 

Citing  the  importance  of  Joint  action 
among  electric  utilities  and  the  necessity 
of  reliability.  Secretary  Udall  predicted 
that  in  25  years,  the  United  States  would 
still  "have  the  finest,  most  efficient  and 
most  reliable  power  system  in  the  world." 

In  one  of  his  recommendations  the 
Secretary  states: 

Tbe  Commission  (FPC)  should  have  the 
power  to  Bssiire  that  the  giant  new  EHV 
transmission  networks  which  are  developing 
throughout  the  land  are  best  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  regions  they  serve,  and  that  they 
do  not  become  tools  of  discrimination 
against  other  utlUtles  or  service  areas. 

The  provisions  of  my  measure — H.R. 
2311 — would  enhance,  substantially,  the 
orderly  development  to  which  Secretary 
UdaU  refers.  The  entire  article  follows: 
FDTDXI    or    THK    Fedzbal    Powkb    Pbogxam 

(By  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior) 

The  role  of  tbe  Federal  Government  In  the 
Nation's  electric  power  Industry  Is  chang- 
ing—but its  goal  Is  not.  The  goal  con- 
tinues to  be  an  abimdant  supply  of  low-cost 
power  for  all  our  people. 

In  the  past  the  Federal  Government  has 
developed  multipurpose  river  projects,  sold 
hydro  power  at  wholesale  to  preference  cus- 
tomers, and  thus  provided  a  yardstick  for 
power  rates  and  helped  prevent  monopoly. 

We  shall  continue  to  develop  new  multi- 
purpose river  projects  and  seU  power  to 
preference  customers.  But  the  fact  is  that 
while  electric  loads  are  doubling  every  10 
years  we  are  running  out  of  undeveloped 
liver  projects  to  meet  preference  customer 
load  growth.  In  the  Col\uibla  River  Basm, 
for  example,  the  Bonneville  Power  Admln- 
Istratlan  has  assured  hydro  resources  to  meet 
preference  customer  load  growth  only  untu 
about  1980,  and  possibly  not  even  that  long. 


BPA  foresees  a  regional  need  for  a  one  mU- 
llon-kw  thermal  plant  as  early  as  1973,  and 
a  thermal  plant  that  big  or  bigger  each  year 
starting  in  1976. 

SHABTNG   TECHNOLOGT 

In  the  future  Federal  hydro  will  be  used 
more  and  more  for  peaking,  and  as  the  good 
hydro  sites  are  developed,  the  Federal  role 
In  the  West  more  and  more  will  be  to  assure 
access  for  all  to  new  technology  as  compared 
with  actual  provision  of  the  energy  In  the 
past. 

Fortunately,  mounting  pressvires  of  load 
growth  are  quickening  the  pace  of  new  tech- 
nology and  new  techniques  in  the  power 
field.  Power  pooling,  both  for  planning  and 
operating  purposes,  is  the  natural  out- 
growth of  theee  pressures.  To  encourage 
establishment  of  pools  and  to  participate  in 
them  in  various  ways  Increasingly  is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  the 
changing  Federal  role. 

If  each  pubUc  agency  or  cooperative  which 
traditionally  has  relied  heavily  on  Federal 
multipurpose  projects  could  supplement  its 
supply  by  building  its  own  thermal  plant, 
the  problem  might  easily  be  solved.  But 
this  is  not  a  practical  solution.  The  most 
efficient  thermal  plants  are  big — one  million 
kw  and  larger.  Whether  publicly  or  pri- 
vately owned,  few  utilities  acting  alone  can 
finance,  build  and  utlllw  the  output  of  a 
plant  this  size. 

So  the  chaUenge  comes  into  focus;  how 
to  bring  together  publicly  and  privately- 
owned  utilities  to  plan,  finance,  build  and 
share  the  benefits  of  the  most  efficient 
generating  plants  and  EHV  transmission  lines 
American  engineers  can  design;  how  to  inte- 
grate these  large  new  plants  and  lines  with 
the  valuable  hydro  peaking  plants  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government;  and  how  to  ac- 
complish all  of  this  in  iuch  a  way  that  the 
identities  of  individual  systems,  large  and 
small,  public  and  private,  are  not  destroyed? 

PATTERNS  EMERCrNG 

I  believe  the  patterns  are  beginning  to 
emerge,  all  over  America  but  particularly  In 
the  West. 

Just  this  past  siunmer  the  Interior  De- 
partment helped  to  wOr*  out  a  series  of 
agreements  with  members  of  a  new  planning 
organization  in  the  Pacific  Southwest  called 
Western  Energy  Supply  and  Transmission 
Associates.  WEST,  as  it  Is  commonly  known, 
is  now  comprised  of  H  private  companies, 
eight  public  and  municipally  owned  systems 
and  three  G&T  cooperatives. 

Under  the  auspices  of  WEST,  two  large  750- 
megawatt.  coal-flred  steam  plants  and  over 
1,000  miles  of  associated  EHV  transmission 
are  being  built  by  utUitles  in  the  Southwest. 
Additional  steam  plants  are  In  the  planning 
Stages.  Public  agencies  will  share  in  the 
output.  Negotiations  are  seeking  to  provide 
a  basis  for  Integrating  WEST-spon«ored 
plants  with  Federal  hydro  capacity. 

Our  agreements  provide  for  water  supply, 
utilization  of  Indian-owned  coal  and  trans- 
mission rights  of  way  across  Indian  and 
Federally-owned  lands.  For  the  first  time  in 
agreements  of  this  nature,  the  utilities  agree 
to  abate  air  and  water  pollution  caused  by 
operation  of  coal-flred  steam  electric  generat- 
ing plants. 

From  the  conservation  standpoint,  these 
are  very  important  stipulations.  But  equally 
Important,  in  terms  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's changing  role  ia  tbe  Nation's  power 
picture,  we  did  not  agree  to  the  arrange- 
ments until  WEST  broadened  its  membership 
to  include  additional  public  agencies  and 
three  REA-financed  GAT  cooperatives.  We 
believe  that  consumer-owned  utilities  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
economies  of  large-scale  generation  and 
transmission  projects. 


Regardless  of  their  ownership — public, 
cooperative  or  private— «lectric  utilities  have 
one  basic  job:  to  serve  the  people  In  the  most 
economical,  efficient  and  reliable  way  pog. 
slble.  Each  system,  each  segment  of  the 
Industry,  has  a  very  important  job  to  per- 
form,  and  the  benefits  of  new  planning  tech- 
nlques,  new  technology,  pooling  and  Iniex- 
connections  must  be  available  to  all. 

IMPROVED   POOLING 

Happily,  the  concept  of  pooling  of  both 
generation  and  transmission  Is  being  ac- 
cepted In  the  Industry.  During  the  past  five 
years  many  significant  pooling  arrangements 
have  been  consummated.  TVA  has  reached 
agreement  with  some  19  Southwest  utilities 
for  construction  of  500-kv  a.c.  lines  which 
will  ultimately  Increase  the  load-carrying 
capability  of  both  TVA  and  the  combined 
systems  by  11/2  million  kw.  In  the  Upper 
Midwest  the  Missouri  Basin  Systems  Group  is 
a  unique  pool  of  over  100  preference  systenu 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In  much 
the  same  region  we  now  have  the  Mld-Con- 
tlnent  Area  Power  Planners  (MAPP),  which 
Is  another  pool  consisting  of  private  utlUtles 
and  some  preference  customers. 

The  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest 
Intertle  Is  another  example  of  the  changing 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  Na- 
tion's power  business.  In  that,  the  Nation's 
largest  single  transmission  undertaking,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  the 
Biireau  of  Reclamation  are  Joined  by  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  and  a  group  of  privately- 
owned  utilities  in  building  four  giant  lines- 
two  500-kv  a.c.  and  two  750-kv  d.c— that 
will  spread  power  benefits  through  11  west- 
ern states.  Some  250  publicly  owned  sys- 
tems will  benefit  to  one  degree  or  another. 

In  this  Instance,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  pioneering — along  with  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Southern  California  Edison 
Co. — In  direct  current  technology.  To  pio- 
neer In  technology  will  continue  to  be  part 
of  the  Federal  Government's  role. 

INTERCONNECTIONS    AND    RKLIABIUTT 

Eventually  the  entire  Nation  will  be  Inter- 
connected. In  early  1967  we  will  move  closer 
to  that  goal,  when  the  eastern  and  western 
power  systems  of  the  V.S.  and  Canada  will 
be  test-interconnected  by  the  closing  of  three 
230-kv  Interconnections  and  one  161-kv 
interconnection  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
system  (Pttblic  Powiai,  Dec.,  page  38).  If 
serious  problems  are  encountered,  the  ties 
win  be  reopened  while  the  problems  are  re- 
solved prior  to  going  on  a  full  operational 
basis. 

A  total  of  209  major  public  and  private 
power  systems  with  capacity  of  nearly  245 
million  kw  and  265,000  miles  of  main  trans- 
mission line  will  be  tied  together  when  the 
interconnection  Is  operational.  This  ca- 
pacity will  represent  about  40%  of  the 
world's  total  and  will  form  the  largest  inter- 
connected power  system  grid  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

But  while  these  interconnections  will  rep- 
resent an  Important  step  forward,  we  must 
recognize  that  they  are  merely  the  forerun- 
ners to  the  stronger  ties  needed  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  must  be  a  national  goal  to  beef  up 
these  small  interconnections  until  they  are 
as  strong,  for  example,  as  the  Pacific  North- 
west-Pacific Southwest  Intertle  will  be. 

The  Northeastern  blackout  of  November  9, 
1965,  marked  a  dramatic  and  rather  sudden 
change  of  emphasis  on  strong  interconnec- 
tions from  economy  to  reliability,  although 
the  former  Is  still  very  important  and  strong 
interconnections  are  essential  to  both. 
Where  the  original  National  Power  Stirvey 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  was  heav- 
ily oriented  toward  tbe  economies  of  scale, 
it  is  now  being  updated  with  the  emphasis 
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on  reliability  aspects  of  the  Nation's  bulk 
power  supply. 

RXCIONAI,    PI.AMNING 

The  blackout  pointed  up  a  lack  of  regional 
thinl^ng  and  planning.  While  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  have 
been  planning  their  electric  systems  region- 
ally for  many  years  and  several  holding  com- 
panies in  the  north  central  and  southern 
states  have  been  doing  likewise,  power  plan- 
ning until  recently  has  been  a  rather  frac- 
tionated, company-by-company  thing.  For 
example,  the  Northeast  power  failure  revealed 
that  the  Interconnected  Northeast  companies 
bad  no  program  for  load-shedding  or  Inter- 
system  tie  line  tripping  under  emergency 
conditions.  Vital  decisions  affecting  proper 
service  to  one-sixth  of  the  Nation  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  company  dispatchers  who 
had  only  moments  to  consider  them  and 
whose  control  room  Instruments  could  not 
be  relied  upon  during  those  critical  moments. 
This  was  hardly  a  regional  approach  to 
power  planning. 

Regional  power  planning,  admittedly,  is 
not  easy.  The  objective.  If  each  region  is  to 
have  the  most  reliable  and  efficient  electric 
system  that  engineers  can  design,  must  be 
that  the  many  Independent  utility  systems 
so  coordinate  their  activities  that  they  build 
SLnd  operate  their  electric  properties  as 
though  they  were,  In  fact,  only  one  utlUty 
system.  By  no  means  am  I  suggesting  the 
desirability  of  single  ownership.  Diversity 
Of  ownership  improves  the  conditions  for  po- 
litical liberty  and  this  is  a  goal  we  place 
higher  than  efficiency  and  reliability.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  have  both. 

We  m\ist  plan  and  pool  not  only  our  gen- 
erating and  transmission  resources  but  our 
financial  strength,  our  know-how  and  In  some 
cases  our  purchasing.  We  must  provide  mu- 
tual assistance — line  crevre,  equipment,  power 
supply — in  time  of  emergency  or  catastrophe. 
There  will  be  complicated  problems  of  engi- 
neering, economics,  finance,  law  and  politics. 
Each  utility,  whether  publicly  or  privately 
owned,  may  have  to  forego  the  exercise  of 
part  of  its  traditional  sovereignty.  The  in- 
dustry may  have  to  seek  advice  and  assistance 
from  experts  In  other  disciplines,  for  example, 
systems  analysis  experts  from  the  space  and 
aeronautical  industiy. 

While  I  would  be  the  last  to  argue  that 
the  best  power  planning  for  every  region  of 
our  country  can  be  done  in  Washington,  D.C, 
there  are  important  and  essential  types  of 
planning  that  can  be  done  on  a  National 
level.  The  division  of  the  U.S.  into  appro- 
priate regions  for  power  planning,  the  estab- 
lishment of  criteria  for  reliable  and  efficient 
system  design  and  operation,  the  encourage- 
ment of  research  and  development  work,  the 
coordination  of  the  work  of  varloiu  regional 
utility  groups  and  studies  of  the  advantages 
of  interregional  power  transfers  are  examples 
of  power  planning  that  perhaps  can  best  be 
done  on  a  national  basis. 

ROLE  or  rpc 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  which  took 
the  leadership  in  preparing  the  monumental 
National  Power  Survey,  probably  ts  the  most 
logical  Federal  agency  to  provide  leadership 
In  organizing  the  National  effort.  I  suspect 
that  only  a  Federal  agency  could  hope  to 
bring  together  on  either  a  voluntary  or  com- 
pulsory basis  the  many  diverse  and  sometimes 
antagonistic  elements  of  our  Nation's  electric 
utiUty  industry. 

The  efforts  of  the  FPC  are  particularly 
vital  to  the  protection  of  the  Interests  of 
small  public  agencies  through  wholesale  rate 
jurisdiction  which  the  FPC  has.  In  the  pest 
several  years,  exercised  with  vigor.  The  Com- 
oilsslon's  power  to  order  interconnections  can 
also  be  a  valuable  tool  In  safeguarding  tbe 
smau  utUlty.    But  this,  Uke  other  areas  of 


FPC  authority,  needs  strengthening  If  the 
agency  Is  to  be  of  maximum  effectiveness  In 
protecting  the  public  interest  in  an  era  of 
expanding  technology  and  growing  com- 
plexity in  the  electric  power  industry.  The 
Conunission  should  have  the  power  to  assure 
that  the  giant  new  EHV  transmission  net- 
works which  are  developing  throughout  the 
land  are  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
regions  they  serve,  and  that  they  do  not  be- 
come tools  of  discrimination  against  other 
utilities  or  service  areas. 

NEW   PATHS   or  POWEK   PROGRESS 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  the  Bon- 
neville transn»lssion  system  has  served  as  the 
backbone  grid  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  Pow- 
er Pool  since  World  War  n,  some  of  the  most 
Important  decisions  affecting  the  future  of 
the  Federal  power  program  are  in  the  mak- 
ing. That  region  Is  Just  now  beginning  to 
plan  for  the  transition  from  an  all  hydro 
power  supply  to  one  of  hydro  and  thermal 
combined. 

The  Federal  Government — ^BPA  In  this 
case — does  not  propose  to  build  the  neces- 
sary thermal  plants.  But  BPA  has  the  trans- 
mission and  the  hydro  peaking  and  the  re- 
serves necessary  to  make  thermal  plants 
highly  efficient  and  reliable.  It  Intends  to 
make  these  services  available,  under  appro- 
priate arrangements,  to  non-Federal  builders 
of  thermal  plants.  BPA  also  proposes  to 
share  In  the  output  of  the  thermal  plants 
built  by  others,  either  through  exchange  ar- 
rangements or  direct  purchase.  In  this  man- 
ner BPA  will  be  able  to  continue  to  serve  the 
load  growth  of  preference  customers  and  in- 
dustry in  the  Northwest;  depending  on  the 
arrangements  worked  out,  it  could  even  con- 
tinue to  supply  a  portion  of  private  utilities' 
loads  if  they  so  desire. 

Precisely  how  all  of  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished Is  still  to  be  determined.  For  public 
and  private  agencies  there  are  important 
legal  as  well  as  technical  and  operating  prob- 
lems. Administrator  David  S.  Black  has  ap- 
pointed a  Task  Force  within  BPA  to  work 
with  representatives  of  all  the  utilities  In 
the  region  in  solving  these  problems  (Public 
Power,  Nov,  page  42).  He  also  has  signed  a 
contract  with  a  consulting  firm,  Battelle- 
Northwest,  for  a  study  of  potential  nuclear 
steam  plant  sites  in  the  Northwest.  So  here, 
again,  the  Federal  Government  Is  exercising 
leadership  and  pioneering  new  paths  of  pow- 
er progress. 

NRW  ERA  IN   NORTHEAST 

While  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  development  of  the  West  is  legend, 
there  has  never  been  a  Federal  power  pro- 
gram in  New  England.  Rates  In  New  Eng- 
land are  nearly  30%  higher  than  In  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  But  now  the 
Dlckey-Iilncoln  School  Project  on  the  Up- 
per St.  John  River  has  been  authorized  as  a 
Federal  project,  and  we  have  $1.1  million  for 
advance  planning.  This  project  will  con- 
tribute about  800,000  kw  of  capacity  and 
over  one  billion  kwh  of  energy.  It  will  pro- 
vide between  75,000  kw  and  100,000  kw  of  8- 
mlU  energy  to  municipalities  and  coopera- 
tives in  Maine  who  now  pay  from  15  to  21 
mills  per  kwh  for  their  power  supply.  And 
while  the  first  shovel  of  earth  is  yet  to  be 
turned  for  this  project,  the  Federal  yardstick 
Is  already  being  felt  in  New  England.  The 
utilities  there  are  now  busily  planning  big 
nuclear  plants,  piunped  storage  projects  and 
Interconnections,  all  of  which  promise  lower 
costs  of  production.  The  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  Project  could  open  the  way  for  de- 
velopment of  an  EHV  system  in  the  region, 
linking  the  hydro  capacity  of  Canada's  Marl- 
time  Provinces  with  New  England  and  New 
York.  With  such  a  system  there  could  be 
exchanges  of  energy,  great  diversity  gains. 


improved  reliability  and  opportunities  to  tap 
new  resources,  such  aa  Churchill  Palls  in 
Canada. 

DUAL-PXIRPOSX  PIONXXRINC 

The  Federal  Government  is  helping  pio- 
neer yet  another  promising  field,  that  of 
gigantic  nuclear-powered  plants  for  the  dual 
purpose  of  water  deealinizatlon  and  steam 
electric  generation.  We  have  agr«ed,  subject 
to  Congresslonsa  authorization  and  appro- 
priations, to  join  in  the  construction  of  the 
world's  largest  such  plant  at  a  site  just  off 
the  southern  California  coast.  With  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  California 
we  will  participate  In  financing  the  desalting 
part  of  the  plant.  The  Los  Angeles  Depart- 
ment of  Water  and  Power,  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Co.  and  San  Diego  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.  v?lll  finance  and  build  the  electric 
generating  facilities. 

The  $444-mllllon  project  Is  expected  to 
produce  150  million  gallons  of  fresn  water 
dally  at  a  delivered  cost  of  about  27  cents  per 
thousand  gallons  and  1,800,000  kw  of  power 
at  costs  competitive  with  alternative  sources 
of  power.  The  Interior  Department  Is  to  put 
up  S5V.2  million  toward  capital  and  operat- 
ing costs  for  the  desallnizatlon  features  of 
tbe  plant  and  the  AEC  tl5  million. 

I  view  Interior's  participation  as  another 
example  of  our  leadership  role  by  assuming 
part  of  the  risk  in  the  application  of  new 
technology.  Never  before  has  a  plant  of 
such  magnitude  been  built,  or  even  proposed. 
Interior  Is  buying  technical  know-how  by 
participating  in  a  large-scale  operation  from 
which  we  expect  to  learn  much.  At  the 
same  time  we  expect  this  plant  to  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  both  the  water  and  pow- 
er needs  of  the  region. 

Joint  participation  of  so  many  agencies 
permits  a  much  bigger  dual-purpose  plant 
producing  vastly  more  steam  at  greatly  low- 
ered steam  costs.  A  project  of  this  magni- 
tude simply  could  not  have  been  put  to- 
gether without  the  broad-based  support  it 
enjoys.  Being  part  of  a  joint  venture  In  this 
vast  undertalEing  further  is  In  keeping  with 
the  cooperative  approach  we  lu^e  on  the  in- 
dustry, and  which  Interior  intends  to  pursue. 

There  are  many  areas  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  world  where  both  water  and  power  are 
in  short  supply.  The  marriage  Into  a  single 
operation  of  facilities  to  produce  both  water 
and  power  offers  economic  advantages  to 
both,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  field  will  be  intensified. 

A  MOBE  BEAU'i'irUL  AMERICA 

There  is  another  and  more  subtle  chal- 
lenge that  our  power  programs  miist  meet 
in  the  years  ahead.  It  is  the  chaUenge  to 
make  the  supplying  of  ^ectridty  to  cittet 
and  farms  compatible  with  a  beautiful 
America.  The  people  of  our  country  have 
always  been  practical,  flrst-thlngs-flrst,  de- 
velopers. When  most  of  the  farms  of  Amer- 
ica had  no  central  station  electric  service 
and  even  the  cities  bad  unreliable  and  ex- 
pensive service,  our  efforts  were  concentrated 
on  getting  a  reliable  supply  of  low-cost  elec- 
tric power  to  every  consumer.  Now  that 
job,  as  regards  today's  needs,  is  pretty  weU 
mastered — so  much  so  that  the  public  takes 
It  for  granted.  But  the  public  can  be  very 
demanding  and  today  there  is  growing  in- 
sistence that  electric  generating  stations, 
lines  and  substations  be  designed  so  as  not 
unnecessarily  to  mar  the  rural  landscape  or 
clutter  urban  areas.  Increasingly  there  is 
public  insistence  that  new  distribution  lines; 
and  even  some  transmission  lines,  be  placed 
underground  In  cities.  Planning  authorities 
are  requiring  better  air  and  water  pollution 
control  mesisures  at  generating  stations,  and 
attractive  planning  for  substations  in  subur- 
ban smd  business  areas.    From  now  on  our 
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programa  and  poUcles  wUl  reflect  this  basic 
concern  for  the  protection  and  enhancement 
of  o\ir  environment. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  recommendea 
to  the  President  a  $30-mlUlon  research  and 
development  program  over  a  five-year  pe- 
riod to  advance  the  technology  of  placing 
power  transmission  lines  underground.  This 
proposed  program  grew  out  of  the  President's 
Instructions  to  Cabinet  members  to  review 
recommendations  of  the  1966  White  House 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  for  possible 
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Federal  Implementation.  I  expect  significant 
reductions  in  the  cost  of  placing  lines  under- 
ground to  result  from  thte  eSort,  and  look 
forward  to  the  cooperation  of  the  entire 
utility  Industry  and  the  manufacturers. 

NEW    METHODS 

PlnaUy,  we  must  move  Into  new  methods 
of  electric  generation.  Geothermal  steam 
must  be  put  to  work  and  the  development 
of  fuel  cells  expedited.  Other  exotic  forms 
of  energy  must  be  explored:  thermoelectric 


generators,  thermionic  converters,  magneto- 
hydrodynamics  (MHD),  the  fvislon  reactor. 
Solar  energy  research  must  be  pushed. 

How  well  the  Federal  Government  per- 
forms its  role  will  help  determine  where  our 
Nation's  power  system  stands  25  years  from 
now.  WIU  we  then  stUl  have  the  finest,  most 
efficient  and  most  reliable  power  system  la 
the  world?  The  answer  must  and  will  be 
yes,  for  such  a  system  Is  vital  to  our  National 
security  and  the  welfare  of  our  children  and 
generations  yet  to  come. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25. 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Very  Reverend  Theodore  F. 
Porosty,  Holy  Ascension  Ukrainian 
Church,  Passaic,  N.J.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray.  Eternal  God,  having 
lifted  our  hearts  to  heaven,  we  humbly 
beseech  Thee  to  protect  our  President, 
his  Cabinet,  all  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
all  statesmen  here  gathered  today.  It  is 
known  only  to  Thee  why  so  many  na- 
tions still  await  this  blessed  freedom 
and  liberty,  and  among  them  the  Ukrain- 
ian nation  which  has  struggled  and  suf- 
fered under  the  terrible  yoke  of  Com- 
munist slavery  for  49  years. 

Our  Eternal  and  Merciful  God,  we 
Ukrainians  who  live  today  in  the  free- 
dom of  America,  longingly  pray  in  our 
churches. 

"•  *  •  Men  are  enslaved,  a  nation  in 
ruins. 

And  even  to  pray  our  foes  us  for- 
bid   

Our  Heavenly  King,  Thou  hast  pro- 
claimed through  Thy  prophets  who  wrote 
for  us,  who  called  us,  and  who  reminded 
us  of  Thy  teaching  to  love  one's  coun- 
try. And  of  this  we  are  Instructed 
through  Thy  commandments,  we  the  citi- 
zens of  this  great  and  freedom -loving 
American  Nation,  pray  Thee  and  ask 
Thee  for  our  Ukrainian  nation,  for  our 
dearest  Ukraine,  from  which  we  de- 
scended, that  Thou  in  Thy  goodness 
and  mercy,  shorten  this  Golgotha  of  our 
people. 

We  put  our  trust  in  Thee,  we  bow  be- 
fore Thee,  and  we  glorify  Thee  forever 
and  ever.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


Poor  DRAGGING  ON  ADEQUATELY 
FINANCING  OUR  FEDERAL  HIGH- 
WAY PROGRAM 

Mr.     HULL.    Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
I     include  an  address. 

CXni 91— Part  2 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  concern 
which  many  of  us  share  over  the  foot 
dragging  on  adequately  financing  our 
Federal  highway  program  recently  was 
articulated  by  Missouri's  able  chief  high- 
way engineer,  M.  J.  Snider,  in  a  speech 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
souri Ready  Mixed  Concrete  Association 
in  Jefferson  City. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  Mr.  Snider's  ad- 
dress: 

The  Road  Program  Needs  Help  in  Congress 
(Address  by  M.  J.  Snider) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  indeed  for  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  asked  to  take  part  in  the 
program  of  your  annual  meeting.  I  sin- 
cerely appreciate  the  Invitation. 

My  remarks  today  are  entitled  "The  Road 
Program   Needs   Help  in   Congress." 

Yes,  the  nation's  highway  program  pres- 
ently is  In  deep  trouble.  It  is  facing  a 
crisis  which,  In  my  opinion,  is  the  most 
serious  since  the  birth  of  the  motor  vehicle 
age  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  And  the 
crisis  comes  at  a  time  when  it  least  can  be 
afforded. 

It  results  primarily  from  two  things: 

( 1 )  The  failure  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
the  federal  government's  share  of  financing 
to  permit  the  41,000-mile  Interstate  Highway 
System  to  be  completed  anytime  near  the 
1972  target  date. 

(2)  The  17 J^  per  cent  cutback  In  federal 
aid  highway  work  ordered  In  late  November 
by  the  national  administration. 

Each  of  these  happenings  in  itself  rep- 
resents a  serious  setback  to  highway  prog- 
ress. But  together  they  add  up  to  what  I 
believe  is  the  most  crippling  one-two  punch 
ever  delivered  to  America's  road  program. 

They  mean  that  Americans  are  not  going 
to  get  the  modern  highways  they  need  so 
desperately  at  as  fast  a  rate  as  was  hoped 
for  or  planned.  They  mean  that  the  nation's 
highway  program  is  being  held  back  Just 
when,  on  the  basis  of  all  available  Informa- 
tion, it  should  be  proceeding  full  speed  ahead. 

This  is  particularly  disturbing  because : 

It  comes  at  a  time  when  Americans  are 
being  killed  in  record  numbers  in  traffic  acci- 
dents, with  total  fatalities  in  1966  being  In 
the  neighborhood  of  54.000.  This  is  the  first 
year  that  traffic  deaths  have  exceeded  50,000. 
It  represents  a  gain  of  some  16,000  (or  42 
per  cent)  Just  since  1961,  the  steepest  gain 
ever  in  so  short  a  period.  And  the  National 
Safety  Council  says  traffic  fatalities  could 
range  anywhere  between  57,000  and  65,000 
in  1968. 

The  slowdown  in  America's  highway  pro- 
gram also  comes  at  a  time  when  a  record 
94,000.000  motor  vehicles  presently  are  using 
this  nation's  roads  and  streets,  with  esti- 
mates that  there  will  be  120,000,000  motor 
vehicles  registered  In  the  United  States  In 
1975. 

It  comes  at  a  time  when  a  record  100,000,- 
000  Americana  now  are  driving  these  motor 


vehicles,   with   the   total   number   of   drivers 
expected  to  increase  to  125,000,000  in  1975. 

It  comes  at  a  time  when  motor  vehicle 
travel  in  the  United  States  presently  stands 
at  a  record  900  billion  miles  a  year,  a  figure 
estimated  to  grow  to  the  staggering  total  of 
1.2  trillion  miles  a  year  in  1975. 

And,  finally,  the  slowdown  In  highway  work 
throughout  the  nation  comes  at  a  time  when 
America's  urban  areas  are  facing  strangula- 
tion from  traffic  congestion,  and  the  rural 
areas  are  laced  with  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  highways  and  bridges  which 
are  Inadequate  for  modern  day  traffic. 

Statistics,  of  course,  are  restricted  in  their 
meaning  and  Impact  unless  viewed  In  the 
perspective  of  how  they  will  affect  people. 
Looked  at  In  this  manner,  then.  Just  what 
do  all  these  figures  I've  cited  on  traffic  deaths, 
vehicles,  drivers  and  miles  traveled  tell  us 
about  the  future? 

Well,  they  tell  us  that  there  will  be  sub- 
stantially more  exposures  to  possible  acci- 
dents— and  death  and  Injury — for  individual 
motorists  as  traffic  volumes  shoot  upwards. 

They  tell  us  that  the  terrible  bloodbath 
being  experienced  day  in  and  day  out  on 
this  nation's  highways  and  streets  undoubt- 
edly is  going  to  get  worse  before  it  gets 
better. 

They  tell  us  that  there  will  be  even  greater 
competition  by  drivers  and  their  vehicles  for 
available  road  and  street  space. 

They  tell  us  that  the  threatened  strangula-  * 
tlon  of  our  urban  areas  by  traffic  congestion 
will  be  Intensified. 

They  tell  us  that  people  had  better  start 
giving  as  much  thought  and  concern  to  buy- 
ing safe  and  efficient  highways  as  they  give 
to  choosing  the  horsepower,  color  and  acces- 
sories on  those  shiny  new  cars  which  they 
seem  so  eager  and  willing  to  buy. 

And,  finally.  It  seems  to  me,  these  statis- 
tics tell  us  and  warn  via- — In  a  message  both 
loud  and  clear — that  as  a  nation  we  should 
be  expanding  our  efforts  to  build  new  high- 
ways and  modernize  old  ones  If  there  Is  to  be 
any  hope  of  accommodating  the  onrushing 
tide  of  traffic  safely,  economically  and  con- 
veniently. 

But  instead  of  expanding  the  nation's 
highway  program,  what  do  we  now  see 
happening? 

Well,  on  the  one  hand,  we  see  the  vitally 
important  Interstate  Highly  System  inade- 
quately financed  at  the  federal  level.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  federal  cutback 
Imposed  on  the  states  to  keep  them  from 
spending  17Vi  per  cent  of  the  federal  aid 
highway  money  which  is  available. 

I  want  to  explain  each  of  these  develop- 
ments for  you,  and  then  make  some  ccsn- 
ments  and  observations  on  them. 

INSUFFICIENT  FINANCTNO  OF  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

The  Interstate  Highway  System — the 
41.000-mUe  nationwide  network  of  super- 
highways now  under  construction — was 
supposed  to  be  finished  In  1972.  However, 
indications  now  are  that  it  will  be  at  least 
2  or  3  years  late  In  completion,  and  pos- 
sibly longer. 

The  main  reason  the  system  is  falling  so 
far  behind  schedule  Is  due  to  a  lack  of  federal 
aid  highway  funds.  Interstate  System 
route."?  are  built  with  90  per  cent  federal  and 
10  per  cent  state  funds. 
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The  trouble  became  glaringly  apparent 
early  In  1966  when  the  latest  cost  estimates 
for  construction  of  the  Interstate  System 
were  submitted  by  the  various  states  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Congress.  The 
new  estimate  showed  that  the  freeway  sys- 
tem was  going  to  cost  »46.8  bllUon.  as  com- 
pared to  the  $41  billion  which  had  been  esti- 
mated several  years  before. 

The  sharp  rise  in  estimated  costs  was  due 
to  several  factors:  Construction  costs  have 
risen;  prices  of  land  needed  for  right  of  way 
have  Increased;  and  higher  design  stand- 
ards—featuring additional  traffic  lanes  and 
more  traffic  Interchanges— are  being  In- 
corporated into  the  remaining  miles  to  be 
bvdlt  in  order  to  serve  better  the  sky- 
rocketing demands  of  traffic. 

The  administration  Introduced  a  bill  In 
C!ongres8  early  last  year  which  would  have 
revised  upward  certain  federal  highway  user 
taxes  m  order  to  keep  the  Interstate  System 
program  moving  along  somewhat  near  sched- 
ule in  accordance  with  the  new  cost  esti- 
mate. The  move  was  necessary  for  this 
reason:  The  Highway  Trust  Fund,  out  of 
which  all  federal  aid  highway  work  is  fi- 
nanced, is  by  law  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
No  deficit  financing  U  permitted.  Money 
must  be  on  hand  to  reimburse  the  states  for 
federal  aid  highway  work  they  complete. 

The  administration  bill  to  raise  additional 
money  for  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  didn't 
get  to  first  base  In  Congress  last  year.  In 
fact.  I  dont  believe  It  even  got  out  of 
committee. 

However,  at  the  same  time  the  tax  In- 
crease blU  was  being  allowed  to  die  a  slow 
death,  the  Congress  proceeded  to  approve 
another  bill  which  Increased  the  amoxint  of 
money  authorized  to  be  spent  on  highways 
by  the  federal  government.  Under  that  legis- 
lation, the  states  In  fiscal  year  1968  were 
authorized  to  spend  «4.4  billion  In  federal 
aid  highway  funds,  an  increase  of  $400,000,000 
over  the  $4  billion  of  fiscal  1967. 

I  can  still  see  the  big  black  headlines  and 
hear  the  voices  of  television  and  radio  news- 
casters from  last  summer  declaring  some- 
thing like  this:  "Congress  Votes  Millions 
More  for  Roads."  It  sure  made  good  read- 
ing and  listening  for  the  uninformed,  who 
believed  the  nation's  highway  program  was 
being  stepped  up:  But  It  did  not  fool  any- 
one. I  am  sure,  in  the  highway  field. 

Last  September,  In  a  speech  before  the 
Missouri  Good  Roads  Association,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  increase  In  authorizations  by 
Congress  did  not  mean  a  thing,  and  that  It 
couldn't  possibly  result  in  stepping  up  the 
nation's  highway  program.  The  reason  was 
simple.  The  Congress  did  not  provide  the 
additional  revenue  which  would  have  been 
necessary  to  allow  those  increased  authoriza- 
tions to  become  a  reality. 

The  first  clearcut  indication  that  there 
would  be  no  step  up  in  America's  roadbulld- 
Ing  program  came  in  October,  when  the  fed- 
eral government  released  to  the  states  for 
obligation  their  first  quarter  fvmds  for  fiscal 
1968.  The  amount  released  was  $1  billion, 
not  the  $1.1  bUlion  it  would  have  been  for 
the  3-month  period  had  the  money  l>een 
available  to  cover  the  increased  authoriza- 
tions voted  by  Congress. 

Clearly,  there  was  to  be  only  enough 
money  on  hand  to  finance  at  most  a  $4  bil- 
lion federal  aid  highway  program  in  fiscal 
1968.  And  the  additional  authorizations 
which  the  headlines  and  newscasts  had  pro- 
claimed so  loudly  last  summer  were  in  fact 
meaningless. 

So  that  is  where  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  program  stood  last  October — con- 
siderably underfinanced  and  facing  a  sub- 
stantial delay  beyond  its  1972  target  date  for 
completion. 

But  I  dont  believe  we've  heard  the  last  of 
thlB  financial  problem  yet.  Future  cost  esti- 
mates imdoubtedly  wUl  show  even  further 
rises  In  the  amount  of  money  needed  to  build 
the  Interstate  Syatnn.    And  U  that  ocoun. 
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then  the  shortage  of  federal  and  highway 
funds  and  delays  In  completing  the  freeway 
network  could  be  even  more  pronounced. 

Some  people  estimate  ttat  the  cost  of  the 
Interstate  System  may  eventually  run  as 
high  as  $50  billion  or  more,  and  that 
wouldn't  surprise  me  a  bit.  The  nation  has 
experienced  considerable  Infiation  since  the 
last  cost  estimate  was  made.  And  It  should 
be  understood  that  when  costs  are  fluctuat- 
ing rapidly,  a  cost  estimate  often  Is  out  of 
date  when  presented  to  Congress  because  of 
the  time  necessary  to  prepare  It. 

So  the  failure  of  Congress  to  come  up  with 
the  money  necessary  to  finance  construction 
of  the  Interstate  System  aomewhat  on  sched- 
ule was  the  first  serious  blow  delivered  in 
1966  to  America's  highway  program. 

A    SEVENTEEN    AND    ONE-HALF   PEECENT 
CUTBACK    OSDERED 

The  second  blow,  perhaps  even  more  dam- 
aging, came  about  six  Weeks  ago.  In  fact. 
It  was  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  when  the 
national  administration  announced  that 
there  would  be  a  $700,000,000  cutback  In  the 
federal  aid  highway  program  during  the 
present,  or  1967,  fiscal  year. 

Instead  of  the  $4  billion  program  which 
was  anticipated  for  the  year,  even  with  the 
failure  to  gain  additional  revenue,  the  cut- 
back means  the  national  program  will 
amount  to  $3.3  billion. 

Applying  the  cutback  to  Missouri.  It  means 
the  state  will  be  able  to  obligate  only  $80,- 
924.000  in  federal  aid  highway  funds  during 
the  present  fiscal  year,  which  runs  from 
July  1,  1966,  to  June  30,  1967.  This  Is  about 
$17,000,000  less  than  the  approximate  $98,- 
000,000  released  to  Missouri  for  obligation 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  referring  now 
only  to  federal  aid  highway  funds. 

And  I  want  to  repeat  here  that  all  Inter- 
state System  projects  ate  financed  with  90 
per  cent  federal  and  10  per  cent  state  funds. 
Most  Primary,  Urban  aad  Secondary  (Farm 
to  Market)  System  highway  projects  are 
built  with  50  per  cent  federal  and  50  per 
cent  state  money.  However,  other  Primary. 
Urban  and  Secondary  Bystem  construction 
is  done  wUth  any  100  per  cent  state  money 
which  is  on  hand  after  all  available  federal 
aid  funds  are  used  during  a  year. 

It  should  be  emphaeized  that  the  17V4 
per  cent  cutback  In  the  federal  aid  highway 
program  does  not  mean  that  the  states  will 
lose  any  federal  road  money  due  them.  This 
is  a  slowdown  Imposed  by  Uncle  Sam,  and 
the  main  effect  will  be  delays  in  awarding 
construction  contracts  for  federal  aid  high- 
way projects. 

Most  serloiisly  affected  will  be  progress 
which  can  be  made  on  tbe  Interstate  System. 
The  cutback  will  mean  that  there  will  be 
delays  of  about  three  months  more  In  getting 
scheduled  Interstate  Bystem  work  under 
contract.  This  Is  in  addition  to  delays  of 
three  months  or  longer  which  already  were 
being  experienced  due  to  the  shortage  of 
federal  a»d  highway  money  which  has  been 
growing  progressively  worse. 

Delays  of  six  months  In  getting  work  under 
contract  can,  of  coursf,  mean  much  longer 
delays  In  the  completion  of  some  projects, 
depending  on  when  contracts  are  awarded. 
For  example,  a  delay  of  only  one  month  in 
awarding  a  construction  contract  can  result 
In  a  project  falling  to  be  finished  In  the  fall 
months  of  a  year,  and  Instead  being  thrown 
over  into  the  following  spring  or  summer. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  If  we  In  the  Missouri 
State  Highway  Department  are  able  to  take 
up  some  of  the  slack  In  the  federal  funds 
cutback  by  awarding  more  100  per  cent  state 
money  projects  on  the  Primary,  Urban  and 
Secondary  Systems  of  highways.  Certainly 
we  are  going  to  make  every  effort  In  this  re- 
gard because,  realizing  the  necessity  and 
value  of  modern  roads,  we  want  to  keep 
pushing  ahead  the  Improvement  of  Mis- 
souri's highways  as  r^ldly  as  possible. 
However,  there  is  absolutely  no  way  that 


we  can  make  up  for  the  additional  slowdown 
which  Is  going  to  occur  In  building  the  In- 
terstate System.  Since  Interstate  System 
routes  are  built  with  90  per  cent  federal  and 
10  per  cent  state  funds,  it  would  be  unwise 
and  Impractical  to  put  100  per  cent  state 
money  Into  their  construction. 

Digressing  a  moment  from  the  federal 
funds  situation,  but  still  on  the  subject  of 
highway  financing,  there  is  another  method 
of  highway  construction  which  now  is  being 
explored  In  Missouri.  Governor  Heames  and 
the  State  Highway  Commission  have  pro- 
posed that  consideration  be  given  to  building 
toll  roads  In  Missouri,  and  legislation  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  toll  road  authority 
within  the  framework  of  the  State  Highway 
Commission  is  being  Introduced  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Naturally,  if  such  legisla- 
tion Is  enacted,  the  first  thing  necessary  for 
the  development  of  such  a  program  would  be 
studies  to  determine  If  the  proposed  routes 
are  economically  feasible.  These  things  will 
take  time,  of  course,  but  they  do  represent 
an  additional  means  for  financing  highways 
and  could  have  an  Impact  on  Missouri's  long 
range  highway  development. 

But  now  back  to  discussing  the  17 '^  per 
cent  cutback  In  the  federal  aid  highway  pro- 
gram. In  announcing  the  cutback  in  late 
November,  the  national  administration  said 
It  was  being  done  as  an  antl-lnflatlonary 
measure  designed  to  take  some  of  the  pres- 
sure off  of  what  Is  being  commonly  described 
nowadays  as  the  overheated  American 
economy.  Not  being  an  economist,  I  do  not 
feel  qualified  to  conunent  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  cutback  as  an  antl-lnfia- 
tlonary  device. 

But  as  a  professional  roadbullder  for 
nearly  38  years,  I  do  feel  an  obligation  to 
make  several  observations  concerning  the 
financial  troubles  plaguing  the  federal  aid 
highway  program  and  the  cutback  which 
now  Is  curtailing  it  even  further. 


SOME  OBSERVATIOKS 

In  my  opinion.  It  is  nothing  short  of 
tragic  that  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
is  not  now  sufficiently  financed  to  allow  its 
completion  by  the  1972  target  date.  It  Is 
tragic  becaiise  we  in  the  highway  field  are 
particularly  aware — and  the  general  public 
gradually  Is  becoming  more  aware  of  this 
too — what  modern  freeways  mean  in  terms  of 
traffic  safety,  in  economic  development  and 
in  actual  savings  to  the  people. 

Numerous  studies,  both  by  federal  and 
state  agencies,  show  that  Interstate  System 
routes  are  some  three  times  safer  than  the 
conventional  2-lane  roads  they  replace. 
Presently  a  little  more  than  half  of  the 
planned  41,000-mlle  Interstate  System  Is 
open  to  traffic,  and  it  Is  estimated  that  this 
completed  mileage  is  saving  about  4,000  lives 
a  year  that  otherwise  would  be  lost  in  traffic 
crashes. 

I  am  confident  that  anyone  who  has  driven 
on  a  narrow,  twisting  and  congested  2-lane 
highway — and  then  compared  it  to  the  dual 
lane,  divided  Interstate  routes,  with  their 
traffic  interchanges,  no  crossings  at  grade, 
stabilized  shoulders  and  other  features— Is 
fully  aware  of  the  safety,  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  these  freeways. 

Let's  talk  a  moment,  too,  about  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  which  accrue  to  users  of  the 
Interstate  System.  Estimates  are  that  when 
the  entire  41,000-mlle  network  Is  In  operation 
it  will  return  savings  of  $11  billion  a  year 
to  Its  users  in  the  form  of  fewer  accidents, 
savings  in  time  and  less  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  for  vehicles.  A  substan- 
tial share  of  these  savings  already  is  being 
realized  by  the  motoring  public  from  the 
mileage  now  open  to  traffic. 

And  all  of  us  also  are  familiar,  I  believe, 
with  the  way  that  freeways  contribute  to  and 
spur  the  economic  development  of  areas  they 
serve.  ? 

So  modern  highways  add  up  to  a  sound 
investment  for  this  nation  and  Its  people, 
no  matter  how  you  look  at  it. 
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Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  finance 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  But  the  frustration 
\a  compounded  by  the  realization  that  It  is 
going  to  take  almost  40  years  from  the  time 
the  Interstate  System  was  first  conceived 
until  it  finally  Is  finished. 

That  may  surprise  many  people,  who  are 
not  aware  that  the  Interstate  System  was 
proposed  back  in  the  1930s.  Highway  i>eople 
knew  then  that  such  a  national  network  of 
freeways  was  needed  and  was  vital  to  Amer- 
ica's burgeoning  motor  vehicle  age.  But 
it  was  not  until  1956  that  Congress  made 
financing  available  to  allow  construction  of 
the  system  to  get  imder  way. 

Some  may  say,  well,  if  it  took  that  long 
to  get  the  Interstate  Systerh  off  the  ground, 
then  a  few  more  years  in  completion  won't 
make  any  difference.  To  me  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference,  especially  when  we  read 
the  news  reports  and  see  that  people  are 
dying  like  files  in  motor  vehicle  crashes  day 
after  day. 

Now  I  know  Congress  has  its  troubles  Just 
like  the  rest  of  us.  And  certainly  I  know 
the  members  of  Congress  constantly  are  feel- 
ing public  pressure  to  "do  this  and  do  that" 
to  such  an  extent  that  It  is  impossible  to  do 
everything  requested.  I've  been  in  public 
life  long  enough  to  sympathize  with  them 
and  understand  their  problems.  I  realize, 
too,  that  Congress  has  been  a  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances with  the  cost  estimate  of  the 
Interstate  System  constantly  continuing  to 
rise.  Just  as  the  rest  of  us  have  been  the 
victim  of  the  same  clrcvunstances. 

But  even  with  these  considerations,  it  etUl 
Is  an  inescapable  fact  that  It  is  the  Congress 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  providing 
the  revenue  needed  to  complete  the  Inter, 
state  System  as  closely  on  schedule  as  pos- 
sible. And  I  am  disappointed  that  there 
have  not  been  strong  voices  raised  In  the 
Congress  in  behalf  of  the  additional  financ- 
ing which  Is  required. 

Now  for  a  few  comments  on  the  17V4  per 
cent  cutback  in  the  federal  aid  highway  pro- 
gram ordered  by  the  administration. 

We  are  all  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  the  Amer- 
ican economy  Is  being  strained  by  the  In- 
creased demands  placed  on  It  to  supporf  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I  want  it  clearly  \inder- 
stood  that  I  believe  we  must  support  our 
nation's  efforts  there  with  every  resource 
necessary  to  bring  that  struggle  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion,  because  what  happens  In 
Vietnam  Is  vitally  Important  to  every  Amer- 
ican and  to  free  men  everywhere. 

But  I  believe  as  a  nation  we  must  recog- 
nize that  we  also  are  In  the  midst  of  a  "war" 
right  here  at  home  on  our  highways  and 
streets.  It  Is  a  "war"  in  which  there  has 
been  no  Interruption  since  the  motor  vehicle 
came  into  popularity  more  than  50  years  ago. 
It  Is  a  "war"  that  In  1966  saw  some  54,000 
Americans  die  in  traffic  crashes,  more  than 
1,800.000  sustain  injuries  and  about  $9  billion 
in  economic  losses. 

Broken  down  on  an  average  dally  basis, 
this  amounts  to  about  148  traffic  deaths, 
more  than  4,900  Injuries  and  about  $25,000,- 
000  In  economic  losses  per  day  in  America. 
What  a  terrible  toll  and  price  for  this  nation 
and  Its  people  to  pay  every  24  hours! 

Both  of  the  wars  of  which  I  speak — the 
one  In  Vietnam  and  the  one  on  our  highways 
and  streets — vitally  affect  the  Interests  of 
America  and  Its  citizens.  And  we  should  do 
whatever  is  necessary  in  providing  the  tools, 
manpower  and  materials  needed  to  fight 
both. 

While  we  realize  that  traffic  safety  Is  an 
extremely  complex  problem  Involving  many 
factors,  we  also  know  that  modern  highways 
are  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  avail- 
able for  attacking  the  problem.  So  it  is  dis- 
heartening for  me  to  see  that  weapon  now 
being  blunted  by  the  cutback  in  federal  aid 
roadbullding. 

If  Americans  can  afford  to  continue  buying 


new  cars,  color  television  sets,  electric  knives 
and  all  the  other  Items  of  an  affluent  society 
while  our  men  fight  and  die  In  Vietnam,  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  also  cab  afford  to  buy 
the  modern  highways  we  need  so  urgently 
when  148  of  our  citizens  are  dying  each  day 
in  traffic  crashes.  The  nation's  well-being,  I 
believe,  demands  that  Americans  give  sup- 
port to  both  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  war 
on  traffic  crashes. 

One  final  note: 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  two 
new  federal  laws  were  passed  dealing  with 
traffic  safety.  One  is  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  which 
will  require  certain  safety  standards  to  be  in- 
corporated into  the  manufacture  of  motor 
vehicles  and  tires.  The  other  is  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  which  calls  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  fix  certain  minimum 
standards  required  to  be  met  by  the  states 
in  the  field  of  traffic  safety. 

Both  of  these  measures,  in  my  opinion, 
offer  hope  In  improving  traffic  safety  in  the 
United  States  over  the  long  haul. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  the  good  work  of 
Congress  In  passing  this  legislation  Is  being 
nullified  to  a  great  degree  by  the  failure  to 
Increase  the  financing  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, and  by  the  cutback  In  the  federal  aid 
road  program. 

So  I  would  urge  active  support  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  in  behalf  of  America's 
vitally  needed  road  program — not  only  in  the 
stepped  up  financing  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, but  also  in  a  rea.soned  and  ivgent  plea 
to  the  administration  to  take  a  second  look 
at  the  cutback  that  has  been  ordered  in  fed- 
eral aid  highway  work. 

To  maintain  silence  In  the  face  of  148  traf- 
fic fatalities  a  day  In  the  United  States  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  luxury  that  this  nation  can  ill 
afford. 

Thank  you. 


THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET  AND  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUDGET 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mi".  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
conviction  that  the  proposed  $169  billion 
budget  must  be  examined  in  order  to 
hold  down  the  projected  $8  to  $9  billion 
deficit.  At  the  same  time,  Congress  must 
be  careful  to  establish  reasonable  priori- 
ties for  wisely  using  America's  resources. 

Congress  should  scrutinize  all  proposed 
expenditures  in  proportion  to  the  per- 
centage of  the  budget  each  will  demand. 
Congress  must  not  restrict  its  attacks  to 
the  politically  weak  new  programs  which 
aim  at  answering  modern  America's 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  political  subterfuge 
to  say  the  budget  can  be  balanced  by  cut- 
ting the  new  domestic  programs.  Both 
the  proposed  expansion  in  military 
spending  in  fiscal  1968,  from  $58.3  to 
$75  billion,  and  the  increase  in  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  caused  by  high  in- 
terest rates  from  $12  to  $14  billion,  com- 
prise more  than  the  entire  combined  ex- 
penditures for  modernizing  our  cities — 
$3.1  billion;  the  poverty  program — $2.06 
billion;  the  education  program — $4.08 
billion;  and  medicare — $4.2  billion. 

Many  Members  of  this  House  have 
pledged  in  campaigns  to  seek  cuts  in  new 
domestic  programs.    I  wonder  if  these 


same  Members  will  seek  to  cut  our  bur- 
geoning agriculture  budget.  That  pro- 
posed budget  would  artificially  support 
agriculture  prices  through  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  at  the  cost  of  $1.7 
billion  when,  at  this  very  time,  we  are 
suffering  scarcity  in  certain  agricultural 
commodities.  The  total  proposal  for  a 
$6  billion  agricultural  budget  in  no  way 
reflects  the  inescapable  fact  that  Amer- 
ica is  basically  an  urban  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  this  Congress 
I  will  be  asking  those  who  advocate  cuts 
in  educating  our  children,  caring  for  our 
aged,  helping  our  poor,  and  rehabilitat- 
ing our  cities  if  they  are  willing  to  put 
similar  ceilings  on  expanding  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment— $17.5  billion;  main- 
taining high  Interest  rates — $2  billion; 
and  retaining  agricultural  price  sup- 
ports—-$1.7  billion. 

America's  strength  is  not  only  military 
but  also  economic  and  social.  Programs 
which  look  to  the  development  of  Amer- 
ica's strength,  such  as  NASA  technology, 
SST  development,  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  human  and  material  resources  of 
our  cities,  should  not  be  automatically 
sacrificed  because  we  believe  it  necessary 
to  endlessly  continue  outmoded  pro- 
grams, military  and  nonmilitary  alike. 

We  should  allocate  our  resources  based 
on  reasonable  modem  priorities  which 
will  allow  us  to  fulfill  our  destiny  as  a 
great  nation. 

n.   THE  DISTHICT  OF  COLUMBIA   BUDGET 

I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the 
budget  submitted  by  President  Johnson 
for  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia.  The  budg- 
et shows  that  there  will  be  an  effort 
to  make  Washington,  D.C.,  a  city  worthy 
of  being  our  Nation's  Capital.  I  believe 
our  Nation's  people  want  this.  Particu- 
larly, it  demonstrates  the  President's  de- 
termination to  give  priority  attention  to 
the  problems  revealed  by  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  District's  Crime  Commis- 
sion. 

I  support  the  President's  proposal  for 
a  further  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the 
Police  Department.  This  is  our  first 
and  strongest  line  of  defense  against 
crime. 

In  addition,  however,  the  President  is 
not  neglecting  the  other  areas  where 
crime  prevention  efforts  can  be  signifi- 
cant— the  strengthening  of  both  pre- 
ventive and  rehabilitative  programs 
throughout  the  District. 

The  two  approaches  are  both  neces- 
sary since  the  level  of  civilization  in  any 
area  is  determined  by  the  degree  to 
which  the  people  observe  and  obey  the 
rules  of  that  civilization  as  well  as  the 
help  the  offenders  receive  to  solve  their 
individual  problems. 

I  strongly  endorse  this  budget,  and 
hope  that  it  receives  a  favorable  response 
from  the  Congress. 


SALUTE  TO  GRADUATES  OP  NIGHT 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  taking  this  time  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  academic  achievement  in  one  of 
its  finest  expressions.  My  hat  Is  off  In 
admiring  salute  to  the  graduates  of 
night  schools— some  of  them  adults 
making  up  with  hard  work  for  time  lost, 
some  of  them  young  men  and  young 
women  who  for  various  reasons  have 
taken  their  high  school  courses  at  night. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Fred  Borrow- 
dale,  of  my  congressional  staff  serving 
my  constituents  from  our  Chicago  oflSce 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  5th  Army  at 
1660  East  Hyde  Park  Boulevard,  for  the 
suggestion.  In  sending  me  the  names  of 
the  36  students  graduated  this  week  from 
Hyde  Park  Evening  School,  6220  Stony 
Island  Avenue,  Chicago,  Mrs.  Borrow- 
dale,  who  is  well  and  affectionately 
known  In  the  Second  District  as  "Bun." 
writes: 

There  are  so  many  people  who  gain  recog- 
nition for  academic  achievement,  aU  weU 
and  most  commendably  earned,  but  these 
worthy  people  had  everything  going  for 
them  while  doing  It. 

The  list  of  people  graduated  by  attending 
night  school  for  a  high  school  diploma  should 
have  recognition.  Don't  you  think?  The 
list  contains  names  of  adults  as  well  as  youth. 
The  adult  that  returns  to  school  to  finish  a 
delayed  education  and  the  youth  that  pur- 
sues a  diploma  at  night,  I  salute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  myself  and  all  the 
members  of  my  staff,  both  here  and  in 
Chicago,  I  repeat,  salute. 

Vernon  E.  Miller  was  chairman  of  the 
commencement  committee.  Dr.  William 
Rohan,  principal  of  Hyde  Park  Evening 
School,  gave  the  commencement  address. 

The  high  school  graduates  are:  Bar- 
bara Ann  Agee. 

Alma  Jean  Bailey,  Mabel  Bevil,  Johnny 
Earl  Blakley,  Sue  Bully. 

Roberta  Calhoun,  Rose  Marie  Cannon, 
Daniel  Cox,  Cicero  Ernest  Curry,  Jr., 
Jewel  Chaney. 

Marcia  Antoinette  Dagley,  Verene 
Dowling. 

Phillis  B.  Firmer. 

Beverly  J.  Gayden,  Margie  Jean  Gil- 
liam, Jacqueline  Sandra  Gibson. 

Lillian  Harris,  Joyce  Lorraine  Holt. 

Derrell  Joyce  Kress. 

Louise  T.  Maxwell,  Raymond  Morris, 
Celya  McAfee,  Shirley  Ann  Moore,  Ber- 
nice  Lillian  Morris. 

Joseph  J.  Peery. 

Flora  Belle  Robertson. 

Nanette  Stevens. 

Robert  Earl  Thomas,  Craig  Allyson 
Trotter,  Linda  Thomas,  Lsmda  Thomas, 
Bessie  M.  Lynch  Turner. 

Geraldine  Mathis  Wadlington,  Vivian 
Maxine  Willbanks,  Mary  J.  Williams  and 
Linda  K.Willis. 

Hyde  Park  Evening  School  is  still  con- 
tinuing registration  for  the  high  school 
and  elementary  school  programs.  Every- 
thing from  foreign  languages  to  voca- 
tional training  courses  is  being  offered. 
The  evening  school  invites  all  people  who 
want  to  further  or  implement  their  edu- 
cation to  come  in  for  program  counsel- 
ing. The  school  office  is  open  from  6  to 
9  pjn.,  Monday  through  Thursday. 


DAIRY  IMPORTS 


Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  legislation  which 
I  am  introducing  today  to  establish  ef- 
fective and  needed  controls  on  imports 
of  milk  and  dairy  products. 

In  my  mind,  it  is  ironic  that  the  dairy 
industry  is  plagued  with  imports  in  view 
of  the  law  which  supposedly  controls  such 
imports  as  a  means  of  supporting  prices 
to  farmers.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
dairy  imports  have  been  Umited  since 
1953  by  authority  of  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1935. 
However,  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that 
imports  are  controlled  on  speciflcally  de- 
fined dairy  products,  such  as  Cheddar 
cheese,  butter,  blue  mold  cheese,  Italian 
type  cheeses,  and  certain  other  products. 
But  there  is  no  limitation  on  variations 
of  these  products  which  are  brought  into 
our  country.  The  total  allowable  im- 
ports of  these  prescribed  products  per 
year  presently  amount  to  11  million 
pounds  of  butterfat  or  the  equivalent  of 
292  million  pounds  Of  milk.  The  total 
imports  including  those  with  quotas  in 
1966  were  equivalent  to  2.8  billion  pounds 
of  mUk.  This  was  increased  from  0.9  bil- 
lion pounds  in  1965  and  is  expected  to 
exceed,  based  on  USDA  predictions,  3.5 
billion  pounds  in  1967. 

In  order  to  show  this  more  clearly,  the 
1965-66  fiscal  year  quota  on  imported 
Cheddar  cheese,  for  example,  amounted 
to  3.7  million  pounds.  Ironically,  how- 
ever, Colby  cheese,  which  is  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  same  as  Cheddar  and 
displaces  Cheddar  in  the  market,  is  not 
subject  to  limitation.  Total  imports  of 
Colby  cheese  during  the  first  9  months 
of  1966  were  28.5  million  pounds — an  an- 
nual rate  of  38  million  pounds.  This  is 
more  than  10  times  the  quota  for  Ched- 
dar cheese.  If  there  is  no  restriction  on 
the  importation  of  Colby  cheese,  what  is 
gained  by  placing  a  limit  on  Cheddar? 
Importation  of  butterfat  for  the  ice 
cream  market  perhaps  has  been  the  most 
flagrant  violation  of  the  intent  of  our 
import  control  law.  Butterfat,  in  con- 
stantly increasing  volumes,  has  been  im- 
ported as  frozen  cream,  butter  oil,  and 
mixtures  of  butterfat  and  sugar. 

The  frozen  cream  imports  pose  a  dou- 
ble threat  as  they  displace  sales  for  do- 
mestic cream,  thus  serving  to  break  the 
cream  market.  At  Che  same  time,  these 
Imports  force  our  own  cream  into  butter, 
adding  to  the  supply  and  adversely  af- 
fecting the  market  price  for  butter. 
Frozen  cream,  as  yon  might  guess,  is  not 
restricted  by  present  controls. 

Consequently,  imder  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  all  dairy  imports  would 
be  subject  to  limitation.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to 
permit  entry  of  dairy  products  for  any 
year  in  amounts  totaling  not  more  than 
the  annual  quantity  imported  during  the 
5  calendar  years  of  1961  through  1965. 
The  total  quantity  would  be  adjusted, 
upward  or  downward  percentagewise, 
with  changes  in  the  total  size  of  the  mar- 
ket. In  other  words,  foreign  countries 
would  share  in  the  growth  of  our  mar- 
ket in  the  same  proportion  as  our  pro- 


ducers, but  the  foreign  countries'  ex- 
ports could  not  grow  by  displacing  our 
production. 

Under  my  bill  there  would  be  no  cir- 
cumvention of  the  import  quotas.  The 
door  would  be  closed  to  any  article  of 
commerce  containing  any  significant 
amount  of  butterfat,  solids  not  fat,  or 
any  combination  of  the  two.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  importers  to  obtain  per- 
mits, and  the  amounts  would  be  held 
in  check  by  the  total  average  annual 
Imports  during  the  1961-65  period. 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessary 
in  order  that  our  farmers  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  parity  prices  for 
their  milk  and  butterfat.  But  just  as 
importantly,  if  these  imports  are  per- 
mitted to  continue,  they  will  drive  many 
of  our  dairymen  out  of  business  and 
consequently  the  prices  to  the  consumer 
will  increase  substantially.  Further- 
more, effective  import  controls  are  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  opportunity  for  U.S. 
dairy  farmers  operating  In  our  high- 
price  and  high-wage  economy  to  com- 
pete free  from  inroads  of  large  supplies 
of  foreign  products  made  cheap  through 
subsidy  arrangements.  And,  as  a  tax- 
payer, it  is  ridiculous  to  me  that  on  the 
one  hand  our  Federal  Government 
should  subsidize  the  dairy  industry,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  allow  imchecked 
amounts  of  dairy  imports  to  reduce  the 
dairymen's  market  price.  Also,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  unjust  that  our  dairymen 
should  be  flooded  with  dairy  products 
from  other  countries  just  after  having 
reduced  domestic  milk  production  to 
match  consumer  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  might 
add  that  in  my  opinion  this  bill  could 
well  be  the  most  important  piece  of 
dairy  legislation  to  be  considered  by  Con- 
gress in  the  last  20  years,  and  as  such  I 
am  going  to  do  my  best  to  see  that  the 
objectives  of  this  bill  are  enacted  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 


INCREASE    THE    RATES    ON    JUNK 
MAIL 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  say  a  few  more  words 
today  about  jimk  mail.  Press  state- 
ments have  indicated  the  administration 
will  shortly  ask  for  an  increase  in  first- 
class  and  airmail  rates  plus  only  a  mod- 
est increase  in  other  postal  rates. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  have  had  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable  reaction  to  my  bill,  H.R. 
99,  in  letters  from  many  States.  This 
bill  provides  an  increase  of  over  50  per- 
cent in  third-class  postal  rates  to  cover 
the  cost  of  mailing  this  advertising  mate- 
rial. Support  from  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  also  indicates  that  the  peo- 
ple strongly  favor  and  support  an  early 
rise  in  third-class  rates  to  help  reduce 
the  postal  deficit  which  has  reached  $1.2 
billion  annually. 

First-class  mail  now  pays  more  than 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  mailing,  and 
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third-class  mail  only  pays  60  percent  of 
the  cost.  So  we  ought  to  raise  third- 
class  rates  sharply.  And  we  should  make 
such  increases  effective  on  the  first  of 
July  1967,  and  not  wait,  as  has  been 
proposed,  imtil  1968  to  make  these  raises 
applicable. 

Before  we  talk  about  raising  first-class 
or  other  rates,  and  before  raising  taxes, 
why  not  give  top  priority  to  making  this 
third-class  Junk  mail  pay  its  own  way? 


SITUS  PICKETING  LEGISLATION 
NEEDED 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
this  new  Congress  will  eradicate  a  very 
serious  blot  on  the  record  of  the  89th 
Congress — ^I  refer  to  the  dismal  failure  of 
the  89th  Congress  to  consider  and  pass 
situs  picketing  legislation. 

Needless  to  say,  the  objective  of  situs 
picketing  legislation  is  a  simple  one.  It 
will  give  the  building  trades  imions  the 
picketing  rights  all  other  unions  enjoy 
but  which  the  building  trades  unions  do 
not  enjoy,  because  picketing  on  their 
job  sites  invariably  Involves  picketing 
another  employer  which  is  prohibited  by 
the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

I  strongly  believe  and  sincerely  feel 
that  the  building  trades  unions  should 
not  be  deprived  of  their  right  to  picket 
because  of  this  technicality. 

While  it  is  true,  other  employers — sub- 
contractors of  the  general  contractor — 
must  be  affected  by  situs  picketing  when 
a  building  trades  employee  group  pickets 
its  own  subcontractor — employer — by 
picketing  the  construction  site,  but  this 
cannot  be  avoided.  A  construction  site, 
by  its  very  nature,  involves  a  whole 
group  of  employers — the  subcontrac- 
tors. Their  very  proximity  to  one  an- 
other on  the  job  makes  it  absurd  to  con- 
sider them  separate  entities  for  purposes 
of  prohibiting  picketing  of  the  site.  They 
are  just  as  much  working  together  as 
the  several  divisions  of  a  company,  and 
workers  from  one  division,  it  goes  with- 
out saying,  can  picket  their  entire  plant. 

But  I  do  not  think  I  have  to  dwell  on 
the  merits  of  situs  picketing  legislation. 
It  has  been  endorsed  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  by  the  Elsenhower, 
Kermedy,  and  Johnson  administrations. 
What  I  am  asking  is  that  this  90th  Con- 
gress take  afarmative  action  regarding 
this  important  legislation. 

During  the  last  Congress,  situs  picket- 
ing legislation  was  blocked  by  the  admin- 
istration, despite  the  pious  claims  of  the 
Democrats  to  be  labor's  great  friends. 
Where  were  labor's  great  friends  in  the 
White  House  when  the  chips  were  down? 
Where  were  labor's  friends  when  14(b) 
repeal  came  up?  Where  were  they  for 
situs  picketing?  Where  were  they  for 
Federal  unemployment  compensation 
standards?  They  certainly  were  not 
helphig  labor.  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
labor  was  left  out  of  the  Great  Society. 


From  labor's  viewpoint,  the  Great  So- 
ciety can  be  renamed  the  "Gripe  Society." 
Labor  has  a  lot  to  gripe  about. 

I  hope  one  gripe  will  be  listened  to 
this  year.  I  hope  we  enact  the  situs 
picketing  bill.  I  urge  this  Congress  to 
show  that  it  is  labor's  friend. 


PROTESTING  IMPORT  OF  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  protest 
the  increasing  imports  of  foreign  dairy 
products  into  this  coimtry.  But  I  would 
remind  him  that  the  Democrat  Party  Is 
the  party  of  free  trade. 

I  would  also  remind  the  gentleman 
that  it  was  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
who  approved  the  so-called  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  which,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  abolished  U.S.  tariffs 
on  foreign  imports. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  in  his  pro- 
test, and  I  hope  he  will  join  with  me  and 
other  Members  who  seek  to  protect 
American  agriculture,  industry,  and 
labor  by  replacing  the  so-called  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act  with  effective 
tariffs. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  appreciate  this  expression  of  sup- 
port from  my  friend.  I  hope  I  do  have  a 
lot  of  support  in  this  area.  As  I  recall 
in  the  past,  when  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  was  adopted,  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  had  quite  a 
hand  in  it.  There  was  a  Republican 
administration  in  power.  I  grant  that  I 
supported  it  and  I  hope  that  we  can  make 
it  work,  but  I  do  think  we  need  to 
strengthen  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  and  that  is  what  I  hope  will 
bring  some  good  results  out  of  this  cha- 
otic situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  I  have  never  sup- 
ported the  abolition  of  effective  tariffs, 
I  hope  the  gentleman,  and  all  others  of 
like  mind  will  join  with  me  in  correcting 
this  obviously  bad  situation. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
HIGHLY  PRODUCTIVE  IN  THE 
89TH  CONGRESS,  SAYS  OUTGO- 
ING CHAIRMAN  PATMAN— SEN- 
ATOR WILLIAM  PROXMIRE  NEW 
CHAIRMAN  FOR  90TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  As  you  know,  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  rotates 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  so 
that  a  House  Member  serves  as  chairman 
for  2  years  and  then  a  Senate  Member 
serves  for  the  next  2.  Today  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  held  its  organiza- 
tion meeting  and  chose  William  Prox- 
MniE,  a  most  able,  energetic,  and  pro- 
ductive Member  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
chairman  of  the  committee.  We  can  ex- 
pect that  the  committee  will  have  a  very 
dynamic  and  highly  productive  2  years 
ahesul  of  it  and  I  am  looking  forward 
with  pleasure  and  anticipation  to  the 
committee's  forthcoming  activities. 

Upon  leaving  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  after  serving 
in  that  capacity  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress, I  would  like  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  for  a  most 
productive  2  years.  They  are  Uie  follow- 
ing Members  of  Congress:  Representa- 
tives Richard  Bolling,  Hale  Boggs, 
Henry  S.  Revss,  Martha  W.  Griffiths, 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  William  B.  Widnall, 
and  Robert  F.  Ellsworth;  Senators 
Paul  H.  Douglas.  John  Sparkman.  J.  W. 
F*uLBRiGHT,  William  Proxmire,  Herman 
E.  Talmadge,  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Jack  Mill- 
er, and  Len  B.  Jordan. 

It  is  most  significant  that  in  cogni- 
zance of  the  growing  challenges  faced  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Con- 
gress has  seen  fit  to  expand  its  member- 
ship to  20  Members,  adding  a  Member  of 
each  party  from  each  of  the  two  Houses. 
They  are  among  the  most  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  their  respective 
bodies.  In  addition,  the  Congress  has 
designated  a  distinguished  Senator  and 
Representative  to  take  the  places  of  the 
two  Members  who  left  the  committee. 
The  newly  selected  Members  are  as  fol- 
lows: Representatives  William  Moor- 
head,  Donald  Rumsfeld,  and  William  E. 
Brock;  Senators  Stuart  Symington. 
Charles  H.  Percy,  and  Abraham  Ribi- 
coFF — Senator  Ribicoff,  while  not  offi- 
cially designated,  is  expected  to  be  ap- 
pointed momentarily. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  me  alwttys  to 
be  associated  with  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  them  for  choosing 
me  as  their  vice  chairman  for  the  period 
of  the  90th  Congress.  At  the  same  time, 
like  all  other  members  of  the  committee. 
I  cannot  but  regret  the  departure  of 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  and  Congressman 
Robert  Ellsworth.  Senator  Douglas,  an 
outstanding  economist  and  international 
figure  in  the  world  of  the  intellect,  and 
a  great  legislator,  was  always  an  inspir- 
ing associate  and  we  shall  miss  him.  Bob 
Ellsworth  was  one  of  the  most  imagina- 
tive and  hardworking  of  our  yoimger 
members  and  we  shall  all  miss  him.  too. 

The  list  of  productive  work  performed 
by  the  committee  during  the  past  2  years 
is  highly  impressive.  Moreover,  1966 
marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Emplojmient  Act  of  1946  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  The  anniversary  provided 
the  occasion  for  a  special  economic  sym- 
posium bringing  together  many  of  the 
Nation's    leading    economists.      Subse- 
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quently  published  as  a  committee  hear- 
ing, the  symposium  sought  to  reassess 
the  objectives  of  the  act  and  the  uses  of 
public  policy  instruments  to  obtain  its 
goals.  In  addition,  it  reviewed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  and  the  work  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  The 
discussion  emphasized  the  important 
function  the  committee's  studies  and 
hearings  serve  in  providing  guidance  to 
the  Congress  in  making  its  vital  eco- 
nomic decisions.  With  this  in  mind,  I 
would  like  to  highlight  the  important 
studies  and  hearings  undertaken  In  the 
past  2  years. 

Each  year  the  committee  studies  the 
President's  Economic  Report  and  pre- 
pares a  report  for  the  Congress  based  on 
the  testimony  of  both  government  and 
private  experts  in  the  field  of  economics. 
These  reports,  which  are  required  by 
law.  serve  to  highlight  basic  economic 
policy  recommendations  and  provide 
focus  to  the  committee's  work  during  the 
year.  In  addition,  the  committee  has 
held  hearings  and  prepared  studies  on 
many  important  economic  issues  and 
topics.  This  material  provides  a  wealth 
of  Information  and  analysis  which  will 
aid  the  Congress  in  making  many  diffi- 
cult economic  decisions  in  the  year 
ahead. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address,  one  of  the 
first  economic  objectives  this  year  will 
be  the  reduction  of  excessively  high  in- 
terest rates.    Achievement  of  this  ob- 
jective will  require  cooperation  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.    The  December 
1965  hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  the  recent  Federal  Re- 
serve action  and  economic  policy  coordi- 
iiatlon  highlight  the  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  achieving  this  important 
goal  that  result  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  intransigence  to  the  Gov- 
erimient  and  the  Congress.    In  addition, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Progress 
received  nearly  90  responses  from  mone- 
tary economists  discussing  the  structure 
and  management  of  the  rapidly  growing 
portfolio  of  financial  assets  held  by  the 
Federal  Reserve.    These  materials,  en- 
titled "The  Federal  Reserve  Portfolio: 
Statements  by  Individual  Economists," 
were  publislied  in  January  1966  and  pro- 
vide expert  comment  on  critical  issues  of 
monetary  policy. 

This  year  we  will  be  concerned  with 
evaluating  the  merits  of  a  tax  increase. 
Members  of  Congress  will  find  of  special 
interest,  the  hearings  in  March  1966  and 
report  in  May  1966  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fiscal  Policy,  on  Tax  Changes  for 
Shortrun    Stabilization.    The    hearings 
and  report  were  concerned  with  the  use 
of  prompt  tax  changes  for  countering 
inflation  and  unemployment.    Of  par- 
ticular relevance  also,  are  the  subcom- 
mittee's compendiimi  of  statements  and 
hearings  on  fiscal  policy  Issues  of  the 
coming  decade,  published  In  February 
and  July  1965,  respectively.    The  com- 
pendium of  statements  received   from 
fiscal  economists  and  the  hearings  cover 
basic  fiscal  policy  issues  and  provide  a 
framework  for  evaluating  the  current 
situation. 

The  Congress  will  soon  be  considering 
changes  in  social  security  benefits.    Sev- 


eral studies  and  reports  of  the  commit- 
tee during  the  past  Congress  focus  on  the 
social  security  system  and  related  income 
maintenance  programs.  A  staff  study 
prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 
Policy,  entitled  "Old-Age  Income  Assur- 
ance: An  Outline  of  iBsues  and  Alterna- 
tives" was  released  in  November  1966. 
This  docimient  poses  issues  and  alterna- 
tives particularly  relevant  to  current  pro- 
posals. Hearings  of  the  subcommittee 
in  April  and  May  1968  on  private  pension 
plans  provide  information  on  the  role  of 
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private  pension  plana  i 
gram  of  income  protec' 
The  committee  publlB: 
1965  a  study  paper  e; 
Social  Security  Systems 
Analysis    of    Programs 
Sweden,  and  the  Common  Maf^  Coun- 
tries, Together  With  a  DescriptiOiSsOf  the 
U.S.  System."    Finally,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economic  Progress  is  about  to  re- 
lease a  study  of  Federal  programs  for  the 
development  of  human  resources,  which 
includes  a  description  of  the  social  se- 
curity programs  and  other  income  main- 
tenance programs,  along  with  analysis  of 
their  economic  effects. 

The  90th  Congress  will  be  called  upon 
to  reassess  the  Great  Society  programs 
designed  to  alleviate  poverty  and  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  the  United 
States.    The   aforementioned   study  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Prog- 
ress,   "Federal   Programs   for   the   De- 
velopment of  Human  Resources,"  to  be 
released  shortly,  will  provide  a  conven- 
ient compilation  of  these  Federal  pro- 
grams.   It  includes  extensive  detail  of 
program  operation,  objectives,  and  co- 
ordination, as  well  as  analysis  of  eco- 
nomic aspects  and  Impacts.    As  part  of 
its  general  Inquiry  into  this  field,  the 
subcommittee  held  hearings  in  June  1966 
and   subsequently   issued   a   report  on 
"Automation  and  Technology  in  Edu- 
cation."   The  report  appraises  the  po- 
tential effects  of  automation  on  edu- 
cation, and  indicates  its  significance  for 
resource    usage  in  this  important  area. 
Also  related  to  alleviating  the  problems 
of    poverty,   but   with   a   different   ap- 
proach, are  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Statistics'  hearings  and  report  on 
"Job  Vacancy  Statistics,"  published  in 
May  and  June  1966,  respectively.    Here 
the  committee  appraises  the  feasibility 
and  usefulness  of  a  regular  survey  of 
job  vacancies,  as  a  complement  to  the 
Nation's     manpower     and     placement 
programs. 

Not  only  must  we  evaluate  Federal 
efforts  to  achieve  our  Great  Society  ob- 
jectives, but  we  must  also  consider  ways 
to  better  enable  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  meet  their  urgent  needs. 
Proposals  for  Federal  tax  sharing  with 
State  and  local  governments  are  now  re- 
ceiving much  attention.    The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Progress  has  just 
completed  a  two-vclume  study  of  "State 
and   Local   Public   Facility   Needs   and 
Financing   Over    the    Next    10   Years." 
This  study,  prepared  for  the  subcom- 
mittee by  experts  from  Government  de- 
partments, private  industry,  and  trade 
associations,    provides    extensive   mate- 
rial upon  which  informed  judgments  can 
be  made. 


Of  continuing  concern  is  our  balance- 
of -payments  deficit.    Our  ability  to  con- 
trol this  problem  is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  foreign  aid  programs, 
both  military  and  economic,  and  is  thus, 
Intimately  connected  with  the  success 
of  our  foreign  policy.    During  the  past 
2  years  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Exchange  and  Payments  has  been 
particularly    concerned    with    interna- 
tional monetary  reform,  which  will  les- 
sen world  dependence  upon  the  dollar 
and  the  poimd  as  reserve  currencies.    In 
July  1965  the  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings on  "Guidelines  for  Improving  the 
International  Monetary  System,"  and  in 
August  issued  a  report  of  its  findings. 
Representatives  Reuss  and  Ellsworth 
undertook  a  factfinding  trip  to  Western 
Europe   in  November    1965    to  explore 
these  and  other  related  issues.    Their 
report,  entitled  "Off  Dead  Center:  Some 
Proposals   To   Strengthen   Free   World 
Economic  Cooperation,"  was  published 
in    December     1965.    Investigation    of 
these  issues  continued  in  the  past  year 
with  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on   International   Exchange   and  Pay. 
ments  on  a  "New  Approach  to  U.S.  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy."    The  re- 
port following  the  hearings  was  entitled 
"Twenty  Years  After:  An  Appeal  for  the 
Renewal  of  International  Economic  Co- 
operation on  a  Grand  Scale." 

Intelligent  formulation  of  our  foreign  , 
policy  requires  the  greatest  information 
possible  about  developments  within  the 
Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China.    Not 
only  do  we  need  to  keep  abreast  with  po- 
litical developments,  but  we  also  need 
to  find  out  what  economic  achievements 
or  setbacks  have  occurred.    Economic 
strength  is  directly  connected  to  military 
capacity,  as  well  as  to  the  ability  of  a 
country  to  meet  its  domestic  needs.    In 
August  1966.  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  released  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  studies  on  the  Soviety  econ- 
omy.   The  comprehensive  research  stud- 
ies, entitled  "New  Directions  in  the  Soviet 
Economy."  cover  the  topics:   economic 
policy,   economic   performance,   human 
resources  and  the  world  outside.    Dur- 
ing the  past  year  this  subcommittee  ini- 
tiated a  parallel  series  of  studies  on  the 
Chinese  economy.    This  compendium,  to 
be  released  shortly,  will  be  followed  by 
hearings  this  year. 

Finally,  our  economic  knowledge  and 
decisions  can  only  be  as  accurate  as  the 
statistics  we  employ.    As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statis- 
tics, Senator  Proxmire  has  conducted 
several  important  hearings  and  released 
reports  aimed  at  improving  our  economic 
statistics.    These  include  the  hearings 
and  report  on  "Measuring  the  Nation's 
Wealth."  printed  in  June  1965  and  Au- 
gust 1965,  respectively;  and  the  hearings 
and  report  on  the  "Balance  of  Payments 
Statistics  of  the  United  States,"  released 
in  June  1965  and  July  1965,  respectively. 
In  addition  the  subcommittee  has  pre- 
pared studies  on  "Improved  Statistics  for 
Economic  Growth.  July  1965  and  March 
1966,"  and  "Inflation  and  the  Price  In- 
dexes. July  1966." 

Listed  below  are  the  committee  s  pub- 
lications which  are  all  available  at  the 
Superintendent  of  Docimients,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
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In  each  case  the  price  is  indicated.  It 
Is  also  important  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee maintains  limited  supplies  of  its 
publications  which  are  available  to  mem- 
bers free  of  charge. 

The  list  follows: 

Improved  Statistics  for  Economic  Growth: 
Comments  by  Government  Agencies  on  Views 
gubmltted  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Statistics.    March  1966.     84  p.     25  cents. 

January  1986  Economic  Report  of  the 
President: 

Part  1,  Hearings,  February  1  and  2.  1966. 

169  p.    50  cents. 

Part  2,  Hearings,  February  3,  4  and  8,  1966. 
176  p.    55  cents. 
Part  3,  Hearings,  February  9  and  10,  1966. 

170  p.    45  cents. 

Part  4.  Hearings,  Invited  Comments.  164 
p.    45  cents. 

Joint  Economic  Report  on  the  1966  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President.  March  1966. 
(H.Rept.  1334).    86  p.    25  cents. 

Latin  American  Development  and  Hemi- 
sphere Trade.  Report  of  the  Subconunlttee 
on  Inter-American  Economic  Relationships. 
March  1966.    17  p.    15  cents. 

Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946,  An  Economic  Symposium.  Hear- 
ings, February  23,  1966.    150  p.    45  cents. 

Background  Material  on  Economic  Impact 
of  Federal  Procurement — 1966:  Materials  pre- 
pared for  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Pro- 
curement and  Regulation.  March  1966.  134 
p.    35  cents. 

Economic  Impact  of  Federal  Procurement — 
1966.  Hearings,  January  24,  March  23  and 
24.  1966.    450  p.    S1.25. 

Economic  Impact  of  Federal  Procurement — 
1966.  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral Procurement  and  Regulation.  May 
1966.    22  p.    15  cents. 

Short-Run  Stabilization  and  Tax  Changes. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 
Policy,  March  16,  17,  18,  22,  and  30,  1966. 
318  p.    75  cents. 

Short-Run  Stabilization  and  Tax  Changes. 
Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy. 
May  1966.    28  p.    15  cents. 

Inflation  and  the  Price  Indexes.  Materials 
submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Statistics.  June  1966.  129  p.  35 
cents. 

Government  Price  Statistics.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statis- 
tics, May  24.  25,  and  26,  1966.  266  p.  70 
cents. 

Government  Price  Statistics.  Report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics.  July 
1966.    19  p.    15  cents. 

Job  Vacancy  Statistics.  Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics, 
May  17  and  18,  1966.    215  p.    60  cents. 

Job  Vacancy  Statistics.  Report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics,  June 
1966.    6  p.    10  cents. 

Private  Pension  Plans,  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy:  Part  1,  April 
26.  27;  and  May  2,  1966.    70  cents. 

Private  Pension  Plans.  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy:  Part  2,  May 
3,  9,  11.  and  20.  1966.    265  p.    70  cents. 

Discriminatory  Ocean  Freight  Rates  and 
the  Balance  of  Payments.  Part  4.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Pro- 
curement and  Regulation,  May  6  and  19, 
1966.    148  p.    45  cents.  ^ 

Discriminatory  Ocean  Freight  Rates  and 
the  Balance  of  Payments.  Rei>ort  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Procurement  and  Reg- 
ulation.   August  1966.    26  p.    15  cents. 

Technology  in  Education.  Hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Progress,  June  6, 
10,  and  13,  1966.    277  p.    65  cents. 

Automation  and  Technology  in  Education. 
Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Progress.    August  1966.    14  p.    10  cents. 

Economic  Policies  and  Practices,  Paper  No. 
9.  Foreign  Banking  In  the  United  States. 
July  1966.    35  p.    15  cents. 


New  Directions  in  the  Soviet  Economy. 
Studies  prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy,  August  1966. 

Part  I.  Economic  Policy.    100  p.    30  cents. 

Part  IIA.  Economic  Performance.  230  p. 
$1.00.  (1)  Aggregate  National  Product.  (2) 
Industry. 

Part  IIB.  Economic  Performance.  250  p. 
60  cents.  (3)  Agriculture.  (4)  Consump- 
tion.   (5)  Transportation. 

Part   III.  Human  Resources.     280   p.     65 

Part  IV.  The  World  Outside.  (Also  In- 
cludes a  selected  bibliography  of  Recent  So- 
viet Monographs  and  Appendixes.)  220  p. 
65  cents. 

Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946:  An  Economic  Symposium,  Sup- 
plement to  Hearing  February  23,  1966.  Au- 
gust 1966.    196  p.    50  cents. 

New  Approach  to  United  States  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy.  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Exchange 
and  Payments.  September  9.  1966.  43  p.  20 
cents. 

Twenty  Years  After:  An  Appeal  for  the  Re- 
newal of  International  Economic  Cooperation 
on  a  Grand  Scale.  Report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Exchange  and  Pay- 
ments.   September  1966.    4  p.    10  cents. 

Old  Age  Income  Assurance:  An  Outline  of 
Issues  and  Alternatives.  Materials  prepared 
by  the  Committee  staff  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fiscal  Policy.  November  1966.  39  p.  15 
cents. 

State  and  Local  Public  Facility  Needs  and 
Financing.  Study  prepared  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Ek:onomlc  Progress.  Volume  1. 
December  1966.     693  p.     $2.00. 

State  and  Local  Public  Facility  Needs  and 
Financing.  Study  prepared  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Progress.  Volume  2. 
December  1966.    453  p.    $1.25. 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUDG- 
ET    MESSAGE— MESSAGE     PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  15  PT.  2) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read, 
and    together   with    the    accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  present  the  budget  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1967. 

Notwithstanding  increased  attention 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  recent  years,  there  is 
persuasive  evidence  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  if  the  Nation's  Capital  is  to  be 
a  capital  in  which  all  Americans  can  take 
pride.  Problems  of  housing,  education, 
employment,  crime,  and  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing racial  balance — the  problems  of  most 
large  American  cities — are  critical.  Now, 
not  later,  is  the  time  to  attack  them. 

American  citizens  have  a  right  to  ex- 
press themselves  at  the  polls  about  the 
people  to  run  their  governments.  The 
citizens  of  the  District  must  be  given  a 
voice  in  their  own  government  through 
home  rule.  I  believe  that  the  last  Con- 
gress should  have  granted  home  rule  to 
the  citizens  of  the  District,  and  I  urge 
the  present  Congress  to  give  them  home 
rule. 

Two  recent  reports  underscore  the  ur- 
gency of  the  District's  needs.  A  4-year 
study  completed  in  August  1966  under  a 
grant  from  the  Department  of  Housing 


and  Urban  Development  found  a  gradual 
worsening  of  the  physical,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  District.  The  re- 
port concluded  that  to  do  no  more  than 
just  "hold  the  line"  will  require  $175  mil- 
lion in  additional  funds  over  the  next  8 
years.  To  make  "substantial  inroads"  on 
present  conditions  will  require  $750  mil- 
Uon  over  that  same  period,  and  a  course 
of  "total  action  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lems" would  require  additional  expendi- 
tures of  $3  billion  between  now  and  1975. 
This  is  a  measure  of  the  magnitude  of 
what  we  are  facing  and  of  the  Inadequacy 
of  our  past  efforts. 

The  other  report,  completed  last 
month,  is  that  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Commission  reconomends 
many  changes  in  the  agencies  and  pro- 
grams directly  concerned  with  crime, 
some  of  which  are  reflected  in  this  budg- 
et. The  Commission  also  expressed  its 
concern  at  inadequacies  in  other  District 
programs — in  employment,  housing,  edu- 
cation, health,  welfare,  and  recreation. 
Significantly,  it  adds  that  If  these  defi- 
ciencies in  community  Ufe  "are  allowed 
to  continue  or  to  worsen,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  formulate  solutions  to  our  crime 
problems,  no  matter  what  action  Is  taken 
in  the  police,  court,  or  correctional  fields." 
I  shall  shortly  transmit  to  the  Congress 
proposals  to  enable  the  District  to  come 
to  grips  with  its  needs.  It  must  move 
forward,  not  stand  still  or  fall  back. 

The  budget  which  I  am  presentmg  re- 
fiects  the  needs  of  the  present.  How- 
ever, the  District  must  prepare  for  great- 
er efforts  in  the  years  ahead  and  it  must 
consider  sources  of  new  revenue.  To  do 
so  successfully,  it  must  have  the  best 
advice  and  assistance  possible.  I  will 
therefore  Include  a  1967  supplemental 
budget  for  the  District,  which  I  will 
shortly  transmit  to  the  Congress,  $200,- 
000  for  an  independent  study  of  the  en- 
tire range  of  District  revenue  sources, 
actual  and  potential,  to  determine  what 
changes  should  be  made  In  its  fiscal  pol- 
icies and  tax  structure.  I  would  expect 
the  study  to  be  completed  in  time  for 
consideration  with  the  District's  budget 
for  fiscal  1969. 

The  Federal  Government,  of  course, 
must  meet  its  own  responsibilities  to  the 
District.  It  is  our  Capital  City.  The 
Federal  Government  depends  for  its  own 
proper  functioning  on  a  healthy  and 
stable  District.  Moreover,  the  EHstrict, 
as  the  heart  of  a  rapidly  expanding, 
prosperous  metropolitan  area,  directly 
affects  the  character  and  livabillty  of  the 
entire  region.  Self-interest  as  well  as 
proper  pride  in  our  Capital  dictates  that 
the  Federal  contribution  to  the  city's 
revenues  be  completely  adequate. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Federal  contri- 
bution is  not  yet  at  that  level.  Large  but 
essential  increases  in  District  expenses 
have  not  been  adequately  matched 
by  increases  in  the  Federal  payment. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  again  recommend- 
ing to  the  Congress  that  the  basis  for 
determining  the  authorized  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  be  established  as  a 
percentage  of  basic  local  tax  revenues. 
This  basis  is  not  only  more  equitable 
for  the  present,  but  also  will  maintain 
an  equitable  balance  Into  the  future  as 
changes  occur  In  the  tax  burden  of  the 
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pistrict  taxpayers.  Revenues  will  be 
more  predictable  and  forward  plaimlng 
of  District  programs  will  be  more  mean- 
ingfiil.  In  fiscal  1968,  based  on  the  cur- 
rent estimate  of  the  specified  tax  reve- 
nues of  $282.3  million,  this  basis  would 
fix  the  authorization  at  $70.6  million — 
$10.6  million  above  the  present  authori- 
zation of  $60  million.  In  fiscal  1967,  this 
basis  would  have  fixed  the  authorization 
at  $64  million.  The  change  in  a  period 
of  only  1  year  illustrates  the  need  for  a 
basis  which  will  continue  to  reflect  a  fair 
apportionment  of  the  costs  of  general 
District  government  between  District 
taxpayers  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Another  aspect  of  District  finances  Is 
also  vitally  In  need  of  revision.  The  Dis- 
trict is  now  compelled  to  borrow  for  its 
capital  expenditures  from  the  Treasury. 
The  total  of  such  borrowings  for  the  gen- 
eral fund — which,  of  course,  must  in  each 
Instance  be  approved  in  the  appropriation 
bUls— caimot  now  exceed  the  fixed 
amount  of  $290  million.  Repayments  by 
the  EMstrict  are  not  taken  into  account; 
once  the  authorized  amount  has  been 
borrowed  the  District's  authority  is  ex- 
hausted, even  though  its  outstanding  ob- 
ligations may  be  less  than  the  $290  mil- 
lion authorized. 

This  type  of  authorization  Is  both  un- 
necessary and  unfair.  The  District 
should  not,  of  course,  borrow  beyond  Its 
needs,  which  the  Congress  evaluates  in 
appropriation  bills.  Neither  should  it 
borrow  beyond  Its  capacity  to  repay;  but 
that  capacity,  rather  than  an  arbitrary 
dollar  limit,  should  be  the  measure  of  its 
maximum  permitted  debt.  I  will,  there- 
fore, also  propose  legislation  which  will 
create  a  District  debt  ceiling  related  to 
the  annual  amount  of  general  fund  reve- 
nue. Including  the  authorized  Federal 
payment  and  using  the  same  general 
fund  tax  revenue  base  proposed  for  the 
Federal  payment  authorization.  A  fair 
limitation — 6  percent — of  such  revenues 
for  debt  service  would  permit  a  debt  ceil- 
ing of  $335  million  In  fiscal  1968.  This 
Is  $45  million  above  the  present  author- 
ization, and  win,  of  course,  permit  the 
District  to  take  advantage  in  the  future 
of  any  portion  of  its  present  obligation 
which  it  has  repaid. 

These  changes  in  the  Federal  payment 
authorization  and  In  the  District's  bor- 
rowing authority  are  needed  now.  The 
Commissioners,  on  their  part.  Intend  to 
increase  the  real  and  personal  property 
tax  rates  by  20  cents  per  $100  of  assessed 
valuation,  to  produce  an  estimated  addi- 
tional revenue  of  $8  million.  The  Dis- 
trict is  also  continuously  seeking  to  re- 
duce costs  and  improve  management. 
For  example,  its  cost  reduction  program 
has — 

Saved  $500,000  in  simplification  of 
paperwork. 

Saved  $57,000  annually  and  some  50,- 
000  police  man-hours,  by  use  of  special 
school  crossing  guards. 

Saved  $250,000  during  the  past  2  years 
by  disposal  of  obsolete  records  to  release 
prime  ofQce  space. 

Saved  $97,000  annually  in  clerical  time 
by  simplifying  police  field  reports. 

Reduced  inventories  by  $100,000  by 
using  ccwnputers  for  Improving  inventory 
management. 

Efforts  to  eliminate  unnecessary  ex- 


pense and  improve  management,  and  the 
added  financial  resources  proposed,  will 
permit  an  expenditure  budget  for  fiscal 
1968  which  is  appropriate  to  the  Dis- 
trict's requirements,  both  for  operating 


expenses  and  for  catching  up  on  a  major 
backlog  of  sorely  needed  capital  projects. 
A  table  summarizing  the  District's  budget 
and  a  description  of  significant  budget 
proposals  follow : 


Authorizations  and  financing 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Education: 

Operating  expenses. 

Capital  outlay 

Welfare  and  health: 

Operating  expenses. 

Capital  outlay 

Highways  and  traftic: 

Operating  expenses. 

Capital  outlay 

Public  safety: 

Operating  expenses. 

Capital  outlay 

Parks  and  recreation: 

Operating  expenses- 
Capital  outlay 

General  operating  expenses: 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay 

Sanitary  engineering: 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay _ 

Repayment  of  loans  and  interist 

Payment  of  District  of  Columbia  share  of  Federal  capital  outlays- 
Contribution  to  rail  rapid  trai^it  system 

Judgments,  refunds,  and  other  expenses 


-i- 


Total  new  obligational  authority 

Distribution  of  new  obligationel  authority: 

General  fund _.. 

Highway,  water,  and  sewage  works  funds 

Proposed  for  later  transmittal: 

Police  pay  increase — propoEed  legislation 

Plans  lor  new  District  of  Columbia  colleges — existing  legislation 

Reserves  for  indefinite  appropriations ^._ 

Funds  required  in  subsequent  years  to  pay  obligations  for  capital 
projects  (net) 


Total  financial  requirements. 


Revenues  and  balances: 

Taxes,  fees,  etc' » 

Federal  payment: 

Existing  legislation... t 

Proposed  legislation 

Loans  for  capital  outlay: 

Existing  legislation .._ 

Proposed  legislation 

Funds  released  to  surplus 

Beginning  and  end  of  year  balances  (net)  >.. 

Total  revenues  and  balaaces 


1966  actual 


7S.641 
17.569 

80.958 
6,014 

14,203 
9,852 

79,957 
1,687 

11,^2 
1,035 

20,636 
2,110 

23,257 

12, 547 

5,690 

987 

2,000 

3,983 


369,078 

(325,984) 
(43, 094) 


39 
-1, 750 


367,367 


293,802 
44,250 


28.312 


2,841 
-1,838 


367,367 


1967  estimate 


86,529 
27.213 

90.945 
2.672 

15,350 
15,455 

91, 591 
1,630 

13,360 
1,253 

23,5(r7 


24,708 

12, 747 

6,077 

1,350 

4,527 

980 


420, 692 

(367, 207) 
(53,485) 

220 


1.040 
-2,851 


419, 101 


321. 562 
60.000 


37.527 


3.618 
-3,606 


419, 101 


1968  estimate 


101,028 
63,270 

106,809 
5,889 

16,307 
18,  501 

92,295 
3,773 

17,619 
4,105 

27,570 
13,705 

26,625 

17, 516 

7,790 

1,247 


1,851 


525,900 

(464,687) 
(61,213) 

1.327 
500 
940 

-16,964 


511, 703 


353,046 

60,000 
10.600 

49,600 

34,200 

4, 720 

-463 


611,703 


'  Includes  increases  in  real  estate  taxes  from  $2.70  to  $2.90  per  $100 assessed  valuation  and  in  personal  property  taxes 
from  $2  to  $2.20  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
»  Balances  are  n  the  highway,  water,  and  sewage  funds.    No  general  fund  balance  estimated  in  1967  or  1968. 


EDTJCATJON 

Operating  fimds  for  the  public  school 
system  in  1968  require  $101  million,  an 
increase  of  $14.5  million  over  1967. 

The  urgent  need  further  to  improve 
District  schools  has  been  emphasized  not 
only  in  a  recent  congressional  investiga- 
tion and  repKjrt,  but  alBo  in  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  deficiencies  are  sub- 
stantial, and  they  are  serious.  Educa- 
tion for  every  child  to  the  limits  of  his 
cap>acity  is  basic  to  all  other  efforts.  To 
achieve  this  goal  In  the  District,  the 
quality  of  education  must  be  Improved, 
the  needs  of  children  from  deprived  and 
inadequate  family  backgrounds  must  be 
given  more  attention,  and  the  physical 
plant  must  be  expanded  and  modernized. 
The  budget  reflects  the  urgent  need  to 
accomplish  each  of  these  objectives  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  Or  EDUCATION 

With  the  funds  provided  In  the  budg- 
et the  quality  of  education  will  be  Im- 
proved by — 

More  support,  through  additional 
tetushers,  for  elementary  school  Instruc- 


tion in  such  fields  as  science,  mathemat- 
ics, music,  art,  physical  education,  and 
foreign  languages. 

Added  professional  help  for  schools  of 
all  levels  in  such  areas  as  reading,  speech, 
curriculum,  library  science,  guidance, 
history,  and  business  education. 

An  internship  program  to  assist  teach- 
ers in  their  first  year  of  teaching  through 
in-service  training. 

Attaining  Board  of  Education  stand- 
ards for  librarians  and  counselors:  a  li- 
brarian for  each  school  where  facilities 
are  available,  and  a  ratio  of  counselors 
to  pupils  of  1:750  in  elementary  schools 
and  1:400  In  the  secondary  schools. 

Beginning  a  reduction  in  class  sizes 
in  schools  where  space  is  available.  Reg- 
ular academic  pupil-teacher  ratios  In 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  will  be 
reduced  from  25:1  to  21:1.  Because  of 
space  limitations,  the  goal  of  a  ratio  of 
24:1  in  elementary  schools  must  await 
the  construction  program. 

Additional  assistant  principals  In  ele- 
mentary schools  to  Improve  school  ad- 
ministration and  instructional  supervi- 
sion. 
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MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  TBS  DISADVANTAGED 

The  funds  provided  in  the  budget  will 
also  help  to  meet  the  needs  of  children 
whose  backgroimd  and  family  resources 
are  inadequate.  Nearly  half  the  pupils 
in  the  District's  schools  come  from  areas 
where  the  average  family  income  is  un- 
fler  $5,000.  Funds  from  Federal  pro- 
grams have  helped  to  enrich  the  school 
experience  of  these  children,  but  more 
is  necessary.   The  budget  will — 

Provide  teachers  who  can  give  indi- 
vidualized instruction  to  pupils  who  can 
be  helped  by  more  teacher  attention  pro- 
vided through  team  teaching,  ungraded 
classrooms,  smaller  class  arrangements, 
seminars,  and  tutorial  assistance  in 
after-school  study. 

Initiate  a  prekindergarten  program 
for  3,000  children,  to  convert  the  Head- 
start  approach  into  a  full-year  program. 

Provide  help  to  approximately  60,000 
students  In  remedial  reading. 

Double  the  present  number  of  pupil 
personnel  teams  to  provide  help  both  to 
pupils  and  to  teaching  personnel  in  de- 
termining the  abilities  and  emotional 
stability  of  children. 

Expand  the  school  lunch  program. 

Provide  matching  funds  to  qualify  for 
teachers  from  the  National  Teachers 
Corps. 

CONSTRirCTING   AND    EQUIFPINC    SCHOOLS 

Fimds  in  the  amount  of  $63.3  million 
are  provided  in  the  budget  for  various 
phases  of  school  construction.  This  is 
a  substantial  increase  over  past  levels, 
but  it  is  a  more  current  assessment  of  the 
need.  There  is  no  economy  in  delay. 
On  the  contrary,  postponement  of  essen- 
tial facilities  condemns  many  students  to 
educational  handicaps  that  will  endure 
throughout  their  lives.  The  budget  is  in- 
tended to  refiect  urgency. 

It  will  provide  funds  for — 

Construction  of  17  projects  for  which 
site  and  planning  funds  have  already 
been  appropriated — including  two  new 
elementary  schools,  two  elementary 
school  replacements,  additions  to  12  oth- 
er schools,  and  an  addition  to  the  school 
warehouse. 

Equipment  for  elementary  and  junior 
high  construction  projects  already 
funded. 

Planning  and  construction  funds  for 
three  elementary  and  one  senior  high 
school  additions. 

Site  and  planning  funds  for  28  school 
projects. 

Seventy -five  portable  prekindergarten 
classrooms  for  the  most  seriously  de- 
prived areas  of  the  District. 

An  addition  to  Sharpe  Health  School, 
and  a  new  school  for  the  severely  men- 
tally retarded. 

Funds  are  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  Shaw  Junior  High  School, 
for  which  the  Congress  provided  special 
legislation  in  1966.  Funds  to  enable  the 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  to  begin 
planning  for  the  two  new  institutions 
authorized  by  Public  Law  89-791  can  be 
supplied  from  existing  resources  in  1967. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  budget  for  fi- 
nancing the  two  Boards  in  1968. 

CRIME 

The  budget  reflects  my  continuing 
concern  that  people  who  live.  work,  and 


visit  in  the  Nation's  Capital  must  be  safe 
in  their  persons  and  their  property.  The 
continuing  increase  in  the  District's  rate 
of  crime  demonstrates  that  our  efforts 
thus  far  have  not  been  adequate.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  now  given  us  a 
measure  of  our  needs  and  of  the  steps  to 
be  taken.  Its  recommendations  are  being 
carefully  evaluated,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  are  reflected  in  the  budget.  I  will 
shortly  be  proposing  legislation  to  carry 
out  other  recommendations  which  re- 
quire legislative  approval. 

The  attack  on  crime  must  be  on  a 
broad  front.  The  Police  Department 
must  be  provided  with  sulequate  re- 
sources. No  less  must  be  made  available 
to  the  courts,  the  prosecutors,  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  and  to  all  of  the 
youth-serving  agencies  that  seek  to 
prevent  delinquency,  and  to  help  young 
offenders  become  law-abiding  citizens. 
The  budget  reflects  much  of  this  need. 

STRENGTHENING  THE   POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

For  the  Police  Department  itself,  the 
budget  provides — 

Additional  civilian  positions  and  addi- 
tional computer  services  to  carry  forward 
the  planning  and  information  activities 
of  the  Department.  When  thes^  stctivi- 
ties  are  fully  staffed,  they  are  estimated 
to  achieve  greater  manpower  utilization 
in  the  Department  equivalent  to  600  ad- 
ditional policemen. 

Additional  civilians  to  relieve  police- 
men from  clerical  duties,  and  to  assist  in 
improving  the  Department's  community 
relations,  training,  recordkeeping,  and 
criminal  investigations. 

Additional  sergeants — from  a  ratio  of 
1:20  patrolmen  to  1:9 — to  improve  the 
supervision  of  patrolmen. 

Increases  in  the  Police  Cadet  program 
and  in  the  number  of  school  crossing 
guards. 

Increased  police  mobility  through  ad- 
ditional automobiles. 

The  1967  supplemental  budget  for  the 
District  will  provide  an  additional 
$420,000  to  expand  and  modernize  the 
police  communications  system. 

I  shall  also  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
bill  to  provide  an  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  the  Police  Department,  to  be  applied 
principally  in  the  lower  ranks  as  an  aid 
to  recruitment  of  policemen  of  high 
quality.  The  1967  supplemental  budget 
will  request  funds  to  make  this  increase 
effective  on  May  1,  1967.  This  increase 
along  with  that  already  authorized  by 
the  89th  Congress  and  the  District's  more 
successful  recent  recruiting  efforts  should 
bring  the  Department  very  near  its  au- 
thorized strength  in  fiscal  1968.  A  di- 
rect result  of  this  will  be  a  saving  of  $2 
million  in  tactical  force  operations,  since 
there  will  be  a  sharp  decrease  in  the 
need  to  staff  this  force  on  an  overtime 
basis  by  the  use  of  patrolmen  on  their 
day  off. 


PREVENTION        AND        OTHER 
JX7STICE     PROGRAMS 


CRIMINAL 


These  improvements  in  the  Police  De- 
partment will  fail  to  realize  their  full 
potential,  however,  unless  improvements 
are  also  made  in  other  areas.  The  crime 
prevention  budget,  therefore,  also  in- 
cludes funds  for — 

A  major  increase  in  the  staff  of  the 


roving  leader  program,  which  has  had 
marked  success  in  working  with  youth 
gangs  and  delinquency-prone  yoimg  peo- 
ple. 

Stepping  up  sharply  the  transfer  be- 
gun in  fiscal  1967  of  children  from  large 
institutions  to  group  shelters,  foster  and 
prerelease  homes.  Funds  are  provided 
to  add  20  group  foster  homes  to  the  six 
fimded  in  1967  and  to  provide  eight  youth 
group  homes  for  delinquent  children. 
The  savings  in  cost  to  the  District  will 
be  substantial  because  the  present  sys- 
tem of  institutional  care  is  expensive. 

Additional  child  support  and  probation 
workers  for  the  juvenile  court. 

A  research  unit  to  permit  the  juvenile 
court  to  determine  how  to  Improve  Its 
operations  and  procedures. 

Strengthened  court  services,  including 
Increased  legal  assistance  to  Indigents  In 
the  court  of  general  sessions. 

NEW    FACILITIES 

The  budget  also  reflects  the  urgent 
recommendation  of  the  Crime  Commis- 
sion that  if  the  war  on  crime  is  to  be 
effective,  major  improvements  are  needed 
in  the  District's  physical  facilities. 
Funds  are  provided  to  construct,  at  Blue 
Plains,  the  new  police  training  facility. 
Survey  fimds  are  included  to  make  com- 
prehensive studies  for  a  modem  deten- 
tion and  diagnostic  facility  to  replace  the 
District  of  Columbia  jail,  for  new  court 
facilities,  and  for  a  modem  facility  to 
replace  the  present  Receiving  Home. 
Funds  are  also  provided  for  plans  and 
specifications  for  an  alcoholic  treatment 
center  at  the  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  which  will  continue  and 
improve  the  adjustments  made  necessary 
by  the  long  overdue  removal  of  the 
chronic  alcoholic  from  the  criminal 
process. 

HEALTH 

The  budget  provides  a  total  of  $66.5 
million  for  the  operation  of  public  health 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
for  1968,  an  incresise  of  $8.2  million  over 
1967.  These  funds,  are  needed  to  Im- 
prove a  variety  of  services,  and  to  remedy 
some  serious  deficiencies. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  has 
made  impressive  gains  in  recent  years. 
Much  more  will  be  possible,  with  addi- 
tional Federal  assistance,  when  present 
laws  are  amended  to  permit  the  District 
to  join  the  many  other  States  which  are 
receiving  Federal  assistance  in  local 
health  activities  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Under  that  pro- 
gram, not  only  will  many  more  District 
residents  receive  needed  medical  atten- 
tion, but  increasing  pressures  upon  both 
District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital 
and  Children's  Hospital  will  be  eased.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  give  prompt  atten- 
tion to  the  necessary  legislation. 

The  budget  vfiW  maintain  the  momfti- 
tum  of  prior  years,  and  make  other  es- 
sential improvements.   It  will — 

Increase  the  number  of  nurses,  nurses' 
assistants,  and  the  capacity  of  the  nurs- 
ing school  at  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  These  increases,  together 
with  the  improvement  in  the  recruiting 
ability  of  the  hospital  which  will  result 
from  the  recently  announced  pay  in- 
creases for  nurses,  should  materially  im- 
prove the  quality  of  nursing  care  at  the 
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hospital.  More  funds  are  also  provided 
to  the  hospital  for  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. 

Provide  expanded  services  for  the  aged, 
through  a  geriatrics  clinic  at  the  Po- 
tomac Gardens  public  housing  project 
for  the  aged,  and  through  an  increase  In 
home  health  services. 

Permit  payment  to  contract  hospitals 
and  Preedmen's  Hospital  of  their  rea- 
sonable costs  for  the  services  they  pro- 
vide the  medically  Indigent  residents  of 
the  District,  in  conformance  with  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  Public  Law  89-97. 

Provide  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  Northwest  Community  Health 
Center. 

The  average  dally  patient  load  of  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  for  which  the  Dis- 
trict is  responsible  continues  to  decline. 
The  per  diem  cost,  however,  continues  to 
increase  so  that  an  additional  $3.6  mil- 
lion will  be  required  in  1968. 

WIXFARE 

The  budget  provides  $40.3  million  for 
the  Department  of  Welfare  In  1968,  an 
Increase  of  $7.7  million  over  1967. 

The  operations  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment continue  to  reflect  efforts  to  re- 
habilitate individuals  and  families,  in- 
crease their  self-sufficiency,  and  in  as 
many  cases  as  possible  assist  them  to 
become  self-supporting.  Funds  are  pro- 
vided to  maintain  the  present  ratio  of 
social  workers  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children,  to  complete  the  basic  staff- 
ing for  two  recently  established  neigh- 
borhood centers,  and  to  meet  additional 
staff  needs  for  the  aged  at  District  of 
Columbia  Village.  Funds  are  also  pro- 
vided to  staff  the  new  District  facility 
which  win  replace  the  present  National 
Training  School  for  Boys. 

Manv  special  welfare  programs  have 
beep.«eSrablished  in  recent  years  to  meet 
th^  needs  of  the  less  advantaged.  The 
budget  will  permit  intensifying  this  ef- 
fort by — 

Expanding  the  crisis  assistance  and 
emergency  family  shelter  programs. 

Continuing  and  improving  the  train- 
ing and  job  placement  assistance  pro- 
grams for  unemployed  parents  of  needy 
children.  This  effort  will  continue  to  be 
closely  related  to  the  worlc  training  pro- 
gram financed  under  title  V  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  and  provides  for 
the  removal  of  limitations  that  now  pre- 
vent Federal  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Paying  the  actual  rental  expenses  of 
public-assistance  recipients  if  their 
quarters  meet  building  code  require- 
ments and  a  reasonable  standard  of 
maintenance. 

Further  expanding  the  day  care  pro- 
gram. 

F.\RKS    AND    RECREATION 

The  needs  of  those  agencies  concerned 
with  parks  and  recreation  will  require 
$17.6  million,  an  Increase  of  $4.3  million 
over  1967. 

The  additional  funds  will  permit  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  supervised  recrea- 
tional activity.  The  major  portion.  $2.5 
million,  will  provide  a  comprehensive 
summer  program  for  youth,  combining 
organized  recreation  with  educational 
and  preschool  training.  These  funds, 
together  with  $500,000  which  will  be  in- 


cluded in  the  supplemental  1967  budget, 
are  needed  to  continue  and  improve  the 
District's  summer  programs  for  young 
people.  During  the  past  2  years  District 
programs  have  been  among  the  most 
successful  in  the  United  States.  Their 
value  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 

Funds  are  also  provided  for  more  ade- 
quate coverage  of  existing  facilities,  for 
more  hours  of  operation  of  90  play- 
grounds recently  lighited  for  night  use 
with  the  help  of  private  contributions, 
for  an  extended  summer  season  for 
swimming  pools,  for  e^ipanded  recreation 
programs  serving  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
for  staflang  the  Buchanan  playground 
which  will  also  be  improved  by  a  grant 
from  the  Astor  Foundation. 

The  capital  budget  reflects  an  urgent 
need  to  Increase  the  recreation  facilities 
available  in  the  District.  A  total  of  $4.1 
million  is  proposed  to  provide,  among 
other  things — 

Acquisition  of  the  bid  car  barn  on 
East  Capitol  Street  for  development  into 
a  community  and  recreation  center  to 
serve  an  area  badly  In  need  of  such  a 
faciUty. 

Construction  funds  for  two  swimming 
pools,  and  plans  for  four  more. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Chevy  Chase 
Community  Center,  for  which  Congress 
in  fiscal  1967  provided  funds  to  prepare 
plans  and  specifications. 

The  1967  supplemental  budget  will  pro- 
vide funds  to  make  available  next  sum- 
mer 15  walk-to-learn-to-swim  pools  for 
younger  children. 

TRANSPORtATION 

The  budget  reflects  the  substantial 
progress  toward  an  ultimate  solution  of 
the  transportation  program  that  was 
made  during  the  past  year. 

The  mass  transit  program  moved 
closer  to  the  regional  system  which  I  rec- 
ommended when  the  89th  Congress  en- 
acted for  the  District  and  granted  Fed- 
eral consent  to  the  compact  creating  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority,  with  power  to  plan,  finance, 
and  operate  a  regional  system.  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  the  District  have  al- 
ready provided  funds  for  the  operation  of 
the  authority  in  1967  and  are  budgeting 
funds  for  that  purpose  in  1968. 

Funds  are  already  available  to  permit 
continuation  of  preliminary  engineer- 
ing and  construction  work  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency  on 
that  part  of  the  system  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  1965.  Funds  for  the  Dis- 
trict's share  of  the  engineering  and  con- 
struction costs  of  tha  authority  are  au- 
thorized. Although  the  authority  does 
not  come  into  being  officially  until  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1967,  the  provisional  board  of 
directors  has  been  actively  at  work  for 
several  months. 

Agreement  reached  during  1966  by  the 
Policy  Advisory  Committee,  and  accepted 
by  the  District  Commissioners  and  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
regarding  the  location  of  interstate  free- 
ways within  the  District,  together  with 
the  increased  funds  resulting  from  the 
additional  borrowlnj  authority  made 
available  to  the  highway  fund,  have 
made  it  possible  to  provide  adequate 
funds  so  that  the  entire  freeway  pro- 


gram can  go  forward.  In  addition,  the 
budget  provides  funds  through  the 
Council  of  Governments  for  the  Dis- 
trict's share  of  the  expenses  of  the  re- 
gional planning,  including  transporta- 
tion planning,  being  undertaken  jointly 
by  the  local  governments  in  the  National 
Capital  region. 

OTHER 

The  major  portion  of  the  budget  is 
related  to  the  programs  already  men- 
tioned. Other  budget  proposals  of  par- 
ticular significance  include — 

Funds  for  a  major  increase  in  sanita- 
tion services,  to  permit  more  frequent 
street  cleaning  and  more  efficient  refuse 
collection. 

Funds  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
central  public  library. 

Funds  to  enable  the  public  library  to 
send  books  to  16,000  kindergarten  chil- 
dren, to  enlarge  their  horizon  through 
the  world  of  books.  Books  for  these 
children  are  even  more  important  than 
the  books  already  provided  by  the  li- 
brary to  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  in  many  junior  high  schools. 

Funds  to  augment  the  staff  of  the 
Commissioners'  Council  on  Human  Re- 
lations. The  services  provided  by  the 
Council  have  been  important,  but  much 
more  can  and  should  be  done. 

Funds  for  a  Civil  Rights  Division  in 
the  Corporation  Council's  office. 

Funds  to  prepare  preliminary  plans  for 
two  new  buildings  in  the  municipal  center 
area.  These  buildings  will  not  only  pro- 
vide the  District  with  badly  needed  of- 
fice space,  but  also  help  to  carry  out 
the  long-range  plans  for  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Funds  to  conduct  the  1968  presidential 
election  in  the  District. 

CONCLUSION 

This  budget  which  I  am  recommend- 
ing reflects  the  needs  of  local  govern- 
ment in  an  increasingly  urbanized  so- 
ciety. The  District  is  no  less  subject  to 
these  urgent  needs  than  are  other  cities, 
and  because  in  many  ways  it  performs 
the  function  of  a  State  as  well,  its  re- 
sponsibilities are  even  broader.  To 
ignore  the  District's  needs  is  to  confess 
that  the  Capital  City  of  this  great  Na- 
tion cannot  cope  with  today's  challenges. 
We  must  make  no  such  confession.  We 
must  make  the  District  of  Colmnbia, 
rather,  the  proof  that  our  civilization 
continues  to  secure  to  every  citizen  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

jANtTARY  25, 1967. 


INCREASING    PROBLEMS    OF   AUTO 
THEFT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KupfermanI  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
serious  problem  which  deserves  our  im- 
mediate attention  and  that  of  all  law  en- 
forcement agencies  is  auto  theft. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  auto  theft  is  the  third  most  fre- 
quently committed  felony  throughout  the 
Nation,  following  only  burglary  and 
grand  larceny.    Moreover,  I  am  informed 
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that  in  measurable  financial  loss,  auto 
theft  is  second  only  to  burglary. 

According  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  the  National  Automo- 
bile Theft  Bureau,  a  half  million  cars 
were  stolen  in  this  country  in  1965,  a  12.5 
percent  increase  over  the  figures  reported 
for  1964.  Statistics  indicate  that  the 
number  of  auto  thefts  h£is  doubled  since 
1955,  with  a  continued  increase  expected 
by  law  enforcement  officials. 

The  FBI  reports  indicate  the  ratio  of 
stolen  cars  per  100,000  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  in  1960  was  179.2.    In 

1965,  the  ratio  increased  to  25l!0  per 
100,000  people.  The  National  Automo- 
bile Theft  Bureau  expects  the  figures  for 
1966  to  easily  pass  the  half-million  mark. 
FBI  figures  for  the  first  9  months  of 

1966,  which  support  this  view,  indicate  a 
10-percent  rise  in  the  occurrence  over 
the  prior  year,  in  which  a  half  million 
cars  were  stolen  in  this  country. 

The  increasing  problem  of  auto  thefts 
is  particularly  disturbing  to  me  because 
there  is  already  such  a  high  incidence  of 
crime  committed  within  the  New  York 
City  area.  In  1960,  according  to  the  FBI, 
there  were  24,325  car  thefts  in  Manhat- 
tan. In  1962,  this  figure  jumped  to 
27,366,  or  246.4  cars  stolen  per  100,000 
people  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

In  1964,  there  were  39,638  car  thefts  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  as  con- 
trasted with  49,228  thefts  that  year  in  all 
New  York  State.  In  other  words,  in  1964 
there  were  348.9  cars  stolen  per  100,000 
people  in  New  York  City  as  compared 
with  274.8  cars  stolen  per  100,000  in- 
habitants of  New  York  State. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  sup- 
plied to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion for  auto  thefts  prior  to  1965  by  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  are 
considerably  less  than  an  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  the  actual  number  of  stolen  cars. 
Commissioner  Howard  R.  Leary  dis- 
covered upon  assuming  duty  as  the  New 
York  City  police  commissioner  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1966,  considerable  inefficiency, 
and  a  failure  by  the  New  York  City  police 
to  report  all  of  the  auto  thefts  which  had 
occurred  in  New  York  City. 

Thus,  the  more  recent  figures,  which 
are  the  product  of  Commissioner  Leary's 
commendable  Institution  of  a  new  system 
of  accurately  reporting  and  recording 
car  thefts,  indicate  that  34,726  cars  were 
stolen  in  New  York  City  in  1965.  More- 
over, during  the  first  6  months  of  1966, 
15,459  auto  thefts  were  reported  in  Man- 
hattan alone. 

The  figures  above  have  been  of  real 
concern  to  law  enforcement  officials  in 
New  York  as  well  as  to  Commissioner 
Joel  J.  Tyler  of  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Licenses,  and  former  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Nat  H.  Hentel,  of  Queens, 
who  have  been  the  leaders  In  the  fight 
to  retard  the  dramatic  increase  of  auto 
theft  in  New  York  City. 

While  experience  indicates  that  most 
stolen  cai*s  are  eventually  recovered,  re- 
search shows  that  the  average  financial 
loss  for  each  such  recovered  car  is  ap- 
proximately $200.  In  addition,  millions 
of  dollars  are  lost  each  year  as  a  result 
of  stolen  cars  which  are  not  recovered. 

Statistics  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  indicate  that  more  than  60 


percent  of  all  auto  thefts  are  committed 
by  youngsters  under  the  age  of  18. 
The  all  too  familiar  pattern  experienced 
by  law  enforcement  officials  is  that  of  the 
"joyride,"  where  the  car  is  stolen,  used 
and  then  returned  or  left  for  the  owner 
or  poUce  to  find. 

Aside  from  the  serious  consequences 
of  an  arrest,  trial,  and  conviction  of  our 
youth,  "joyriding"  presents  a  real  threat 
to  all  those  who  use  the  Nation's  streets 
and  highways.  The  young  driver's  im- 
familiarity  with  the  stolen  car,  together 
with  his  apprehensive  state  of  mind  and 
lack  of  pride  of  ownership  In  the  vehicle 
serve  to  insure  a  reckless  drive,  thereby 
creating  a  hazard  to  innocent  motorists. 

Another  problem  auto  theft  poses,  is 
that  of  the  theft  rings,  which  are  com- 
posed of  groups  of  professional  thieves, 
usually  adults,  generally  employing 
stolen  cars  to  carry  out  other  crimes 
which  they  have  conceived.  By  stealing 
the  car  used  to  execute  their  crimes  and 
then  later  disposing  of  the  vehicle,  crim- 
inals are  able  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
being  apprehended. 

One  of  the  ways  In  which  thieves  are 
able  to  disguise  the  stolen  automobile  is 
to  grind  the  serial  numbers  off  the  en- 
gine while  at  the  same  time  repainting 
the  car  a  different  color  so  that  it  may  be 
disposed  of  on  the  open  market. 

The  difficulty  with  this  procedure, 
however,  is  that  it  is  time  consuming, 
and  time  Is  a  precious  ingredient  to  the 
successful  operation  of  the  auto  thieves 
ring.  Also,  it  requires  technical  re- 
sources. 

Therefore,  a  much  faster  and  there- 
fore safer  means  Is  generally  employed 
by  the  professional  auto  thieves  to  dis- 
pose of  their  "hot"  cars.  The  cars  are 
simply  shipped,  trucked  or  driven  out  of 
the  United  States  to  be  sold  In  a  foreign 
country  close  to  the  United  States,  or  In 
many  cases,  overseas. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  no  figures  or  even  esti- 
mates as  to  the  number  of  stolen  auto- 
mobiles which  are  being  exported  each 
year.  This  is  so,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  FBI  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment have  been  aware  of  the  increasing 
problem  of  stolen  vehicles  belr«  trans- 
ported In  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce for  the  past  several  years. 

This  method  of  disposition  of  the  sto- 
len vehicles  Is  made  considerably  easier 
for  the  thieves  primarily  because,  imder 
present  law,  there  is  absolutely  no  re- 
quirement that  the  U.S.  customs  service 
make  a  check  to  ascertain  proof  of  own- 
ership of  any  motor  vehicle  being 
shipped,  flown,  trucked,  or  driven  out  of 
the  United  States,  nor  is  it  their  policy 
to  do  so. 

At  present,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  operating  imder  the  author- 
ity of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  July  1965,  authorizes  the  Cus- 
toms Department  imder  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, which  administers  the  act,  to  file  an 
export  declaration  certificate  on  quanti- 
ties of  exported  goods.  This  declaration 
certificate  is  intended  to  provide  statis- 
tical data  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce regarding  amounts  and  descrip- 
tions of  goods  leaving  the  country,  but  In 
no  way  Is  concerned  with  proof  of  title  or 
ownership  of  the  goods  being  exported. 


On  the  contrary,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  customs  depart- 
ment are  more  concerned  with  goods 
coming  into  the  country  because  of  the 
imposition  of  U.S.  duty  on  these  items. 

The  reason  the  Export  Control  Service 
and  Customs  are  generally  only  con- 
cerned with  a  statistical  check  on  the 
description  and  amounts  of  goods  leavmg 
the  United  States  may  be  found  in  the 
purpose  of  the  Export  Control  Act  itself. 
The  Export  Control  Act  expressly 
provides — 50  U.S.C.  2021-2032,  63  Stat. 
7,  chapter  11 — that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  United  States  to  use  export  con- 
trols to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect 
the  domestic  economy  from  the  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to  reduce 
the  mflationary  Impact  of  abnormal  for- 
eign demand.  It  further  provides  for  ex- 
port control  when  necessary  to  further 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
or  to  exercise  the  necessary  vigilance 
over  exports  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
significance  to  the  national  security. 

It  would  seem  that  as  long  as  the  Cus- 
toms officials  and  the  Export  Control 
Service  imder  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, presently  require  a  declaration  for 
statistical  purposes  as  to  the  description 
and  quantity  of  vehicles  leaving  the 
United  States,  they  could  also  seek  some 
evidence  of  ownership  or  lawful  identifi- 
cation of  any  motor  vehicle  or  motorcy- 
cle under  the  holders'  direction  or  con- 
trol which  is  about  to  be  removed  from 
the  United  States. 

To  require  some  evidence  of  ownership 
or  lawful  Identity  In  addition  to  the  rou- 
tine statistical  check  made  by  Custom 
officials  of  those  seeking  to  export  ve- 
hicles at  our  borders  would  be  a  far  less 
hardship  than  to  continue  to  allow  the 
felons  who  steal  our  motor  vehicles  and 
endanger  our  lives  to  rapidly  and  suc- 
cessfully complete  their  plans  by  simply 
removing  the  stolen  vehicles  from  the 
country. 

Accordingly.  I  have  today  Introduced 
a  bill  which  would  provide  that  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  transport 
a  motor  vehicle  or  motorcycle  out  of  the 
United  States  without  first  making  a  sat- 
isfactory showing  of  proof  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  regarding  the  owner- 
ship or  lawful  Identification  of  the  motor 
vehicle  or  motorcycle  being  exported. 

Authority  presently  exists  In  most.  If 
not  all  States  In  the  United  States,  for 
law  enforcement  officials  to  request,  at 
least  upon  probable  cause,  such  proof  of 
ownership. 

Moreover,  In  New  York  State,  as  well 
as  In  many  other  States,  every  person 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  shall  upon  re- 
quest of  a  law  enforcement  officer  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  registration  for  the 
vehicle  being  driven— New  York  Vehicle 
and  Traffic  Law.  title  IV,  article  14,  sec- 
tion 401  (4) .  New  York  law  further  pro- 
vides a  sanction  of  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  the  driver's  license  of  any  person 
who  prevents  lawful  identification  of  any 
motor  vehicle  or  motorcycle  under  the 
hplders'  direction  or  control — New  York 
Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law,  article  20,  sec- 
tion 510(3) (2). 

Routine  checks  made  by  local  and 
State  law  enforcement  officials  continu- 
ously turn  up  stolen  cars  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  reported  as  stolen. 
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A  similar  routine  check  by  the  Federal 
export  control  authorities  at  Customs, 
when  cross-checked  against  lists  of  re- 
ported stolen  vehicles,  could  no  doubt 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  auto  thefts  and 
seriously  cut  down  the  number  of  stolen 
or  "hot"  vehicles  presently  being 
"dumped"  outside  the  country. 

Another  way  in  which  we  can  reverse 
the  current  climb  in  the  number  of  auto 
thefts  In  the  United  States  is  to  recog- 
nize and  stop  a  new  means  employed  to 
accomplish  this  crime  which  has  recently 
developed  with  alarming  speed. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
car  thiefs  are  aided  each  year  by  the  use 
of  so-called  master  keys.  Master  keys 
are  designed  to  fit  some  or  all  makes  and 
models  of  cars  and  are  usually  ordered 
and  sent  by  their  manufacturers  through 
the  mail. 

Indiscriminate  sale  of  these  keys  al- 
lows them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  juve- 
niles and  professional  criminals  alike, 
and  are  perfect  instruments  to  enable 
them  quietly  and  quickly  to  steal  a  car 
and  to  remove  its  contents  or  valuable 
parts,  such  as  engines  and  radios,  with- 
out being  discovered. 

New  York  State  Senator  Simon  J.  Lie- 
bowitz  expressed  concern  over  the  grow- 
ing menace  to  life  and  property  from 
auto  thefts  by  the  use  of  master  keys 
during  a  recent  hearing  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorga- 
nization on  the  subject  of  traflBc  safety. 
State  Senator  Liebowitz  pointed  out  that 
Inasmuch  as  these  keys  are  ordered  and 
sent  through  the  mail  there  is  no  way 
a  single  State  can  effectively  prohibit 
their  purchase  and  receipt  by  one  of  its 
residents. 

Senators  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, and  Abraham  Ribicoff  have  recog- 
nized the  master  key  problem  as  a  serious 
one  and  introduced  in  the  Senate  during 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
a  bill.  S.  3176,  designed  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  master  keys. 

In  discussing  the  master  key  problem 
In  the  July  1966  Issue  of  Popular  Me- 
chanics, Senator  Ribicoff  said: 

Willie  some  key  manufacturers  con- 
BdentloujBly  try  to  confine  their  sales  to  legit- 
imate users,  others  make  no  attempt  what- 
ever, and  do.  In  fact,  solicit  business— by 
mall  and  advertising — ^from  anyone  who'll 
pay  their  price. 

Senator  Ribicoff  said  the  number  of 
auto  thefts  has  jumped  20  percent  in  the 
last  2  years  and,  that  if  the  trend  con- 
tinues, more  than  a  million  cars  will  be 
stolen  every  year  by  1970 — one  every  30 
seconds. 

With  the  exception  of  large-scale  auto 
theft  operations  in  which  the  thieves  tow 
or  truck  the  car  away,  the  majority  of 
automobile  thefts  are  accomplished  by 
starting  the  engine  and  driving  the  ve- 
hicle away.  The  emphasis  should  be. 
therefore,  upon  restricting  the  ease  with 
which  this  can  be  done. 

By  stopping  unauthorized  master  key 
traffic  and  usage,  and  by  encouraging 
manufacturers  voluntarily  to  take  steps 
to  Improve  car  design  by  adding  the  small 
items  necessary  to  automobiles  being 
manufactured,  and,  thereby  insuring 
more  "theft  proof"  qualities,  millions  of 
dollars  and  numbers  of  lives  could  be 
saved. 


A  simple  preventive  measure  which  car 
manufacturers  could  adopt  would  be  to 
place  a  lock  on  the  hood  latch  of  the 
automobile  and  cause  it  to  operate  from 
inside  the  car  rather  than  continue  to 
manufacture  the  simple  opening  devices 
presently  being  designed  to  operate  from 
under  the  hood  on  tiie  outside  front  of 
most  cars. 
I  would  strongly  urge  our  Nation's  au- 
"^tomobile  industry  to  cooperate  in,  which 
I  hope  win  be,  a  massive  national  effort 
to  reduce  auto  thefts.  One  way  in  which 
they  could  help  would  be  voluntarily  to 
Improve  the  lock  mechanisms  of  the  ig- 
nition of  the  automobiles  so  that  they 
will  be  more  dlflBcult  to  pick. 

Another  method  would  be  to  make  it 
more  difficult  to  obtain  master  keys.  To 
accomplish  this,  I  have  today  introduced 
legislation  which  would  prohibit  the  in- 
terstate mailing  of  master  keys  to  all  un- 
authorized individuals  or  groups  by  mak- 
ing it  a  Federal  ofifente  to  use  the  mails  to 
sell  master  keys  except  for  legitimate 
uses. 

There  is  a  particular  need  for  such  leg- 
islation in  order  to  take  away  the  incen- 
tive which  master  keys  presently  provide 
for  teenagers  to  take  joy  ride&  Accord- 
ing to  Senator  Ribicoff,  the  frequency 
of  auto  thefts  by  teenagers  runs  to  92 
percent  in  some  areas. 

Moreover,  the  National  Auto  Theft  Bu- 
reau, which  has  gone  on  record  as  vio- 
lently opposing  the  indiscriminate  sale 
of  master  keys  as  potential  burglar  tools, 
reports  that  nationwide  more  than  60 
percent  of  juvenile  crimes  are  auto 
thefts. 

I  believe  it  Is  imperative  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  take  action  now  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  local  and  State  law 
enforcement  officials  in  their  struggle  to 
effectively  deal  with  the  growing  menace 
of  auto  theft. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Fred  M. 
Vinson,  Jr.,  recently  told  the  U.S.  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  that 
the  Justice  Department  already  has  con- 
ferred with  the  representatives  of  the 
major  car  building  firms  in  an  effort  to 
see  that  devices  are  built  in  or  added  to 
newly  manufactured  cars  in  order  to 
make  them  more  difficult  to  steal. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Vinson 
said  that  the  Government  might  take  the 
mandatory  course  t  manufacturers  did 
not  act  voluntarily — to  add  the  neces- 
sary theftproof  devices.  Mr.  Vinson 
stated  that  the  Government  wants  the 
automobile  manufacturers  to  adopt 
"feasible  and  effective  devices  at  the 
earliest  practical  date." 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
not  undertaken  realistic  action  in  an  ef- 
fort to  solve  the  problem.  Requirement 
of  theftproof  devices  on  newly  manu- 
factured automobiles  is  only  one  small 
step  toward  its  solution.  The  fastest  and 
easiest  way  to  dispose  of  "hot"  cars  al- 
ready in  use  is  simply  to  ship  them  out  of 
the  United  States  for  sale  in  a  neighbor- 
ing coimtry  or  overseas.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  wait  in  dealing  with  this  problem 
until  newly  manufactured  domestic  au- 
tomobiles are  uniformly  built  with  theft- 
proof devices. 

I  strongly  urge  this  body  to  consider 
legislation  along  the  lines  I  have  Intro- 


duced today,  which  would  provide  a  legal 
check  on  the  ownership  or  lawful  identi- 
fication of  motor  vehicles  or  motorcycles 
being  exported.  It  is  only  through  com- 
prehensive auto  theft  legislation  dealing 
with  the  problem  as  a  whole  that  the 
tragic  advance  in  auto  theft  figures  can 
be  halted.  We  must  take  positive  steps 
toward  this  end  now. 

There  follows  a  statement  by  Michael 
J.  Murphy,  president  of  the  National 
Automobile  Theft  Bureau,  at  the  public 
hearing  on  auto  theft  recently  held  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
Mr.  Murphy  is  a  former  police  commis- 
sioner of  the  city  of  New  York  and  served 
in  that  capacity  during  the  period  when  I 
was  a  member  of  the  New  York  City 
Council. 

Statement  by   Michael   J.  Mtjkphy,   Presi- 
dent, National  Automobile  Theft  Bureatj, 
AT   THE  Public   Hearing   on   Auto   Theft 
Held  bt  U.S.  Senate  CoMMrrrEE  on  th« 
Judiciary    Subcommittee   To    Investigati 
Juvenile  Delinquency 
My   name    Is   Michael   J.   Murphy.     I   am 
president  of  the  National  Automobile  Theft 
Bureau — a  service   organization   that  traces 
Its  history  back  to  1912  when  the  11  insur- 
ance companies  then  writing  automobile  in- 
surance formed  an  association  to  assemble 
and  disseminate  reports  on  stolen  cars.    To- 
day nearly  400  insurance  companies  support 
the  NATS  In  Its  efforts  to  assist  law  enforce- 
ment officials  In  identification  and  recovery 
of  stolen  vehicles.    The  Bureau  also  investi- 
gates automobile  arson  and  has  been  respon- 
sible  for   the   break   up   of   numerous   and 
extensive  auto  theft  rings  In  every  corner 
of   the   nation.     It   maintains   five   division 
offices — in     New     York,     Atlanta,     Chicago, 
Dallas,  and  San  Francisco — and  maintains  a 
network  of  resident  agents  throughout  the 
country  and  in  Mexico  and  Canada. 

In  addition  to  investigations,  the  NATS 
conducts  training  seminars  on  auto  theft 
detection  and  prevention  techniques  for  po- 
lice departments.  Also  in  the  realm  of  pre. 
vention,  we  conduct  an  extensive  public 
information  campaign  In  an  attempt  to 
reduce  auto  thefts.  The  NATB  Is  a  volun- 
tary, non-profit  association.  Any  insurance 
company  in  good  standing,  whether  stock  or 
non-stock,  engaged  In  motor  vehicle  insur- 
ance is  eligible  for  membership.  Member 
companies  finance  NATB  activities  through 
assessment  on  the  net  automobile  fire  and 
theft  premiums  vrritten  by  the  individual 
company. 

Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  today  on  the  subject  of  auto 
theft.  Each  day  the  problem  grows  more 
acute.  Every  year  the  auto  theft  rate  in- 
creases faster  than  either  the  number  of  ve- 
hicles manufactured  or  the  population. 

Despite  the  fact  that  nearly  nine  out  of 
every  ten  stolen  cars  are  recovered  through 
NATB  and  police  operations,  this  crime  con- 
tinues to  cost  the  public  and  the  Insurance 
Industry  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  each 
year.  In  fact,  it  Is  the  nation's  costliest 
crime  against  property.  Pinal  figures  are  not 
yet  In,  but  we  expect  the  1966  auto  theft  fig- 
ure to  easily  pass  the  half-mllUon  mark. 
FBI  figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1968 
Indicated  a  10  per  cent  Jump  In  the  number 
of  auto  thefts. 

These  figures  sound  bad — and  they  are. 
But  these  cold  facts,  awesome  as  they  maj 
be — don't  add  up  to  the  one,  overriding  con- 
cern of  those  of  us  familiar  with  the  auto 
theft  problem.    It  Is  a  young  man's  crime. 

According  to  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports 
compiled  by  the  FBI  the  highest  arrest  rate 
for  auto  theft  is  for  persons  in  the  15  to  19 
age  group.  The  most  recent  figures  we  have 
show  offenders  under  the  age  of  18  account 
for  64  per  cent  of  all  auto  theft  arrests  while 
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persons  under  the  age  of  25  are  responsible 
for  89  percent  of  the  total  arrests.  Com- 
pounding  the  problem  is  the  fact  that  where 
the  auto  thief  is  under  age  18,  In  most  cases 
the  crime  Involves  other  youths. 

More  and  more  cars  are  being  stolen  by 
youths  for  the  souped-up  engines,  expensive 
transmission  and  fancy  bucket  seats.  Al- 
though the  auto  may  be  recovered  later,  and 
nearly  nine  out  of  ten  stolen  cars  are  re- 
covered, an  increasing  number  are  foiind 
stripped  with  the  loss  running  into  hundreds 
of  dollars. 

The  problem  is  not  a  simple  one  nor  is 
the  solution.  A  number  ol  suggestions 
which  we  think  would  Improve  the  theft  sit- 
uation— such  as  adoption  of  the  Certificate 
ol  Title  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Vehicle 
Code  and  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
local  lock  your  car  ordinances — properly 
come  under  state  Jurisdiction.  Others,  per- 
haps, could  be  most  effectively  felt  on  a  na- 
tional level. 

master  keys 

A  problem  that  we  encounter  with  in- 
creasing frequency  Is  that  of  Master  Keys. 
MaU  order  master  key  firms  in  such  states 
as  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia solicit  business  by  direct  mall  a'nd 
through  advertisements  in  national  maga- 
zines. The  ads  state  that  the  sets  are  for 
legitimate  use  only,  but  we  have  found  that 
nearly  any  one  can  obtain  complete  sets  with 
ease.  Members  of  the  NATB  staff.  In  fact,  in 
an  experiment  ordered  such  sets  from  home 
addresses  on  plain  stationary.  Our  orders 
were  filled  without  question.  We  have  no 
figures  to  support  our  contention  that  a 
growing  number  of  car  thieves  are  also 
among  the  customers,  but  our  agents  and 
police  with  whom  we  work  point  to  a  rising 
number  of  stolen  cars  recovered  which  show 
no  signs  of  forcible  entry,  an  increasing 
number  of  cars  stolen  from  once  compara- 
tively safe  parking  lots  and  garages,  and  fre- 
quent arrest  of  persons  in  possession  of  mas- 
ter keys. 

The  NATB  fully  supports  state  legislation 
outlawing  sale  of  master  keys  except  to  legit- 
imate Eigencles.  As  far  a^  I  know  only  Texas, 
Oregon,  Massachusetts  and  Michigan  have 
Incorporated  such  laws  on  their  books.  But 
even  If  most  states  had  laws  forbidding  the 
sale  of  master  keys,  the  U.S.  malls  could 
still  be  used  to  buy  them  and  states  would 
be  powerless  to  stop  it.  We  are,  therefore, 
especially  hopeful  legislation  outlawing  In- 
discriminate sale  of  master  keys  In  Inter- 
state commerce  will  be  re-introduced  and 
passed  In  Congress.  Interrelated  federal 
and  state  laws  making  It  Illegal  to  sell, 
possess  or  receive  master  keys  unless  they  are 
for  legitimate  users  Is  the  key  to  halting  the 
growing  master  key  problem. 

FTTBUC    EDUCATION' 

There  is  a  moral  aspect  to  the  leaving  of 
cars  unlocked.  Often  the  very  fact  that  the 
keys  are  In  the  ignition  provides  a  tempta- 
tion to  young  people  which  is  very  difficult 
for  them  to  resist.  In  my  experience  over 
many  years  as  a  law  enforcement  officer,  I 
have  read  thousands  and  thousands  of  crim- 
inal records,  and  Invariably  In  the  early 
stages  of  a  criminal  career  there  is  an  arrest 
and  conviction  for  the  crime  of  auto  theft. 
I  believe  that  we  owe  it  to  young  people 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  this  indiscrim- 
inate temptation. 

Our  greatest  task  Is  to  eliminate  the  ma- 
jor reason  making  car  theft  possible — es- 
pecially among  teenagers — the  unlocked  car. 
In  a  recent  survey  the  FBI  reported  at  least 
43  per  cent  of  the  cars  stolen  had  been  left 
with  keys  in  the  ignition.  Prom  80  to  85 
per  cent  of  the  cars  stolen  had  been  left 
unlocked. 

Sigmflcantly,  it  is  the  unlocked  car  with 
key  still  in  ignition  that  accounts  for  many 
a  teenage  theft.  A  teenager  steals  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  And  an  unlocked  car 
la  an  open  invitation. 


A  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of 
auto  thefts  could  be  made  by  a  campaign 
of  education  addressed  to  the  public  concern- 
ing the  necessity  for  locking  motor  vehicles. 
Public  awareness  of  this  fact  could  substan- 
tially reduce  auto  theft.  In  our  experience 
In  more  than  130  cities.  Including  San  Fran- 
cisco, Dallas,  Houston  and  Chicago,  it  has 
been  shown  that  concerted  campaigns  caU- 
ing  this  to  the  public's  attention  have  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  Incidence  of  auto 
theft.  The  NATB  is  ready  to  cooperate  with 
any  law  enforcement  agency  or  motor  vehicle 
bureau  In  the  mounting  of  such  a  campaign. 

The  value  of  these  Lock  Your  Car  cam- 
paigns has  been  recognized  by  chiefs  of  police 
and  other  officials  throughout  the  nation. 
The  latest  development  is  a  National  Auto- 
mobile Theft  Prevention  Campaign  which  Is 
planned  for  the  Spring  of  this  year.  The 
Department  of  Justice  Is  coordinating  this 
effort  with  the  cooperation  of  several  na- 
tional organizations — Including  ours. 
teenage  education 

In  a  related  matter  it  is  suggested,  if  it  i£ 
not  already  being  done,  that  part  of  the  fed- 
erally approved  curriculum  for  driver  educa- 
tion In  high  schools  should  Include  Informa- 
tion concerning  proper  security  measures  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  the  vehicle  which  is  being 
operated  by  the  student  either  at  school  or 
after  his  graduation. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  federally  aided 
highway  programs  are  now  contingent  on  in- 
clusion of  an  approved  driver  education  pro- 
gram. These  courses  should  also  emphasize 
the  serious  nature  of  a  crime  that  could 
Jeopardize  a  youngster's  entire  Ufe.  It  is 
Impossible  to  overemphasize  the  fatal  con- 
sequences to  the  career  of  a  young  person 
who  has  been  associated  with  auto  theft. 

manufacturing  improvements 

I  might  point  out  that  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  recent  years  In  working  with  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  to  reduce  car  thefts 
by  making  It  as  difficult  as  possible  for  the 
thief  to  enter,  start,  or  drive  away  the  vehicle. 

Beginning  with  1965  models.  General  Mo- 
tors Corporation  has  modified  Chevrolet  and 
Bulck  ignition  systems  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  key  to  be  removed  without  locking 
the  ignition.  These  cars  were  especially  vul- 
nerable to  theft  prior  to  this  change.  Sepa- 
rate keys  and  locks  were  also  provided  for  the 
ignition  and  the  trunk. 

Ford  Motor  Company  has  redesigned  all 
locks  beginning  with  1965  models  to  provide 
production  tumblers  at  both  top  and  bottom 
of  ignition  assembly.  The  new  lock  requires 
a  key  cut  on  both  edges,  making  it  difficult 
to  open  the  lock  with  a  "Jiggler  key" — a  tech- 
nique used  successfully  by  thieves  on  earlier 
Ford  locks. 

Over  the  years,  the  NATB  has  helped  the 
automobile  industry  develop  a  voluntary 
system  of  confidential  numbering  of  ve- 
hicles— usually  Including  high-performance 
engines  and  transmissions — for  tracing  and 
identification  purposes.  While  we  whole- 
heartedly endorse  this  system  and  are  work- 
ing  for  Its  expansion,  we  also  believe 
that  it  must  be  voluntary.  We  feel  that  any 
type  of  local,  state  or  federal  legislation  re- 
lating to  this  system  of  secret  numbering 
would  Jeopardize  the  very  program  such 
legislation  would  presumably  be  Intended  to 
Insure. 

research 

Throughout  my  testimony  one  tremendous 
lack  may  have  become  Increasingly  ap- 
parent— the  lack  of  Information  on  those 
who  commit  the  crime  of  auto  theft  and  the 
methods  they  use.  The  FBI  keeps  auto 
theft  statistics.  And  we  know  from  experi- 
ence that  it  is  predominantly  a  teenage  crime, 
that  master  keys  are  often  Involved,  that  It 
Is  a  crime  of  opportunity  and  often  is  the 
first  step  In  a  career  of  crime.  But  we  know 
this  only  from  experience.  The  NATB  could 
do  no  greater  service  for  our  clients  than  to 


undertake  a  countrywide  study  of  the  prob- 
lem. But,  unfortunately,  financing  such  a 
study  Is  far  beyond  the  realm  of  our  organiza- 
tion. I  feel  very  strongly,  however,  that 
much  of  our  effort  toward  stemming  the  con- 
stantly growing  problem  of  the  nation's  coet- 
liest  crime  against  property — auto  theft — 
will  be  wasted  until  a  comprehensive  study  Is 
Tindertaken. 

CONCLUSION 

We  of  the  NATB  keep  three  important  ob- 
jectives In  mind  while  working  ^t  our  dally 
Job  of  stolen  automobile  recovery: 

1.  an  educational  program  aimed  at  the 
general  public,  to  make  them  aware  of  the 
problem,  but  mainly  to  get  them  to  lock  their 
cars, 

2.  an  educational  program  aimed  at  teen- 
agers, and 

3.  toughening  of  laws  against  auto  theft. 

I  suggest  that  the  true  problem  of  automo- 
bile theft  Is — with  few  exceptions — that  few 
people  recognize  it  for  the  real  and  pressing 
problem  that  it  is.  Most  authorities  are  in 
agreement  on  this:  the  car  thief's  closest 
ally  is  the  car  owner  himself,  for  it  Is  he  who 
leaves  the  doors  unlocked,  the  windows  ajar, 
the  keys  In  the  ignition,  or  the  vehicle  Itself 
parked  in  an  imllghted,  mostly  deserted 
area. 

Effective  control  of  auto  theft  Is  a  many- 
faceted  problem  demanding  close  coopera- 
tion among  many  interested  groups.  Experi- 
ence of  the  past  demonstrates  the  need  for 
a  stronger,  more  vigorous  approach — a  few 
new  laws  and  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
ones  we  have,  as  well  as  a  strong  and  effective 
public  Information  program. 

Projections  based  on  present  trends  indi- 
cate that  almost  one  million  cars  will  be 
stolen  in  the  United  States  in  1970.  Based  on 
current  averages  the  total  value  will  be  a 
staggering  $872,608,275. 

It  is  essential  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  prevent  such  huge  losses  which  are  not 
only  staggering  from  an  economic  view  point 
but  represent  a  turn  to  crime  by  large  num- 
bers of  our  most  precious  asset— our  young 
people. 

CLAIM  OF  DR.  SOLOMON  S.  LEVADI 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1965  I  introduced  a  bill,  HJl.  3557,  to 
confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Dr.  Solomon 
S.  Levadi.  The  House  passed  the  bill  on 
August  2,  1966,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  reported  the  measure,  but 
the  bill  failed  to  reach  the  Senate  floor 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  Congress. 
I  believe  that  Dr.  Levadi  is  entitled  to 
pursue  his  claim  for  a  service-connected 
disability,  and  am  reintroducing  the  bill 
with  the  hope  of  speedy  action  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate. 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  VIL- 
LAGE  OP  PALATINE,   ILL. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Uie  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rxtmsfeld]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
reintroducing  a  bill  today  which,  if  en- 
acted, will  resolve  a  serious  burden  ci^- 
rently  placed  on  the  members  of  the 
police    department    of    the    vUlage   oi 

Palatine,  m.  ^    .  .^  „„ 

Because  of  the  growth  of  the  conmiu- 
nity.  the  members  of  the  PoUce  depart- 
ment now  find  themselves  subject  to  both 
the  State  police  pension  fund  and  the 
Social  Security  Act.  This  situation 
arose  through  a  quirk  in  timing  and  has 
been  described  by  the  village  attorney  as 
follows: 

Becavise  of  unuaual  timing,  the  double 
coverage  of  the  PalaUne  Police  Departm^t 
IB  considered  a  unique  position  In  the  State 
of  Illinois.  Neither  the  corporate  authon- 
Uea,  nor  the  poUcemen  themBelves.  desire 
thlB  double  coverage.  There  appears  to  be 
no  way  to  escape  the  operation  of  the  state- 
required  Police  Pension  Fund  contributiona 
aSd  coverage.  Because  of  Palatine's  present 
population,  the  application  of  the  P^ce 
Pension  statute  Is  mandatory.  MunlclpaU- 
tles  with  a  Police  Pension  set-up  are  not 
required  to  aasume  Social  Security  coverage. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  noted  last  year,  if  the 
village  had  attained  Its  population 
growth  before  social  security  coverage 
was  first  extended  to  the  village,  the 
problem  would  not  have  arisen.  Since 
the  only  reUef  in  sight  appears  to  be 
amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
I  ask  favorable  consideration  of  this  bill 
by  the  Congress. 


I 
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EDITORIAL    PROM    THE    BRISTOL, 
VA  -TENN..       HERALD       COURIER 
COMMENDS         REPRESENTATIVE 
GUILLEN  FOR  HIS  RESOLUTION  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  STANDARDS  AND  CONDUCT 
Mr  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the  reaction  In  my 
district  over  the  resolution  that  I  intro- 
duced last  week,  along  with  several  of  my 
colleagues,  to  establish  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  all  the  Members  of  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  In  Sun- 
day's edition  of  the  Bristol.  Tenn.-Va. 
Herald  Courier,  and  in  so  doing.  I  again 
urge  those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  con- 
sidered this  resolution  to  Join  in  tliis  en- 
deavor by  not  only  introducing  your  own 
resolution  but  also  seeking  immediate 
action  on  it. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  that  my  res- 
olution makes  a  slight,  but  I  feel  very 
important,  change  from  the  one  intro- 
duced by  my  colleagues.  To  safeguard 
the  person  against  whom  the  indiscre- 
tions are  claimed,  I  beUeve  that  any 
charge  must  be  made  In  person  to  the 
chairman  of  the  select  committee,  and. 


of  course,  imder  oath,  rather  than  in 
writing. 

I  offer  this  editorial,  as  well  as  a  copy 
of  my  resolution,  for  your  consideration: 

A  Good  Proposal 
The  House  of  Representatives,  if  it  Is  to 
protect  Itself  against  the  excesses  of  Its  own 
members,  will  have  to  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  sort  recommended  by  Rep. 
James  H.  Quillen  of  Tennessee's  First 
District. 

He  has  Introduced  a  resolution  calUng  for 
establishment  of  a  permanent  committee 
similar  to  the  temporiLry  committee  now 
investigating  the  shenanigans  of  one  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  This  Is  not  the  first  time 
Bep.  Quillen  has  urged  such  action.  But  It 
has  more  going  for  It  now.  since  Mr.  Powell 
has  so  brazenly  forced  the  issue  with  his 
own  misconduct. 

Under  Rep.  QulUen's  proposal,  the  perma- 
nent Select  Committee  would  be  empowered 
to  Investigate  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
congressmen  when  specific  charges  are 
made— and  only  then.  Consequently.  It 
would  not  be  a  "witch  bunUng"  committee, 
nor  would  It  lend  Itself  readily  to  political 
manipulation. 

In  practice,  the  committee  probably  would 
have  very  little  investigating  to  do.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  not  many  Adam  Clayton 
Powells  in  Congress,  though  certainly  there 
are  many  members  of  that  body  who  are 
not  eicactly  Uly  wlilte. 

Sadly,  power  does  indeed  tend  to  corrupt, 
and  absolute  power  does  indeed  tend  to  cor- 
rupt absolutely.  Honest  men  have  too  often 
been  tempted  by  the  rewards  of  personal 
gain — and  have  succumbed. 

The  very  existence  at  a  permanent  Select 
Committee,  however,  would  serve  as  some- 
thing of  a  deterrent.  It  would  be  a  constant 
reminder  to  all  congreasmen  that  their  mis- 
deeds are  subject  to  Immediate  investigation. 
And  being  reminded,  most  congressmen 
would  not  be  so  easUy  led  into  Indiscretions. 
There  are  nxles  and  laws  which  govern  the 
conduct  of  elected  ofUclals.  In  the  case  of 
Congress,  however,  the  members  constitute 
their  own  Judge  and  jury,  and  possibly  there 
are  too  many  glass  houses  to  permit  much 
brick  throwing. 

But  something  has  to  be  done  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
case.  And  something  has  to  be  done  to 
ferret  out  others  wh©  already  have  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  propriety. 

Only  by  admitting  tbe  problem  and  taking 
steps  to  correct  It  can  Congress  hope  to  main- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  American  people. 
Those  of  the  Hoiise  who  want  to  appear 
before  their  constituents  with  clean  hands 
would  do  well  to  Join  Rep.  Quillen  In  seeking 
establishment  of  a  Sdect  Committee. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  one  congressman  to 
say  "I'm  four-square."  He  also  must  do 
what  he  can  to  Insure  that  other  members 
of  the  Congress  also  are  "foursquare"  and 
remain  so.  For  If  Congress,  as  we  are  so 
often  told.  Is  the  sole  Judge  of  its  own  mem- 
bership, then  every  member  must  bear  some 
of  the  blame  for  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
a  single  congressman. 

Rep.  Quillen  has  made  a  good  proposal. 
We  hope  Congress  will  agree  and  give  his 
resolution  the  approval  it  deserves. 


the  majority  party  and  six  shall  be  selected 
from  members  of  the  minority  party. 

(b)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
select  committee  shall  not  affect  the  author- 
ity of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  select  committee,  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointments  were  made. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
the  select  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number 
as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony.  The  select  committee  shall  adopt 
rules  of  procedure  not  inconsistent  with 
the  rules  of  the  House  governing  standing 
committees  of  the  House. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  select  committee  Is  au- 
thorized—  „.._.. 

(1)  to  recommend  to  the  House,  by  report 
or  resolution,  such  additional  rules  or  regu- 
lations as  the  select  committee  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  Insure 
proper  standards  of  conduct  by  Members  of 
the  House,  and  by  officers  or  employees  of  the 
House,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
and  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities; 

and 

(2)  to  report  violations,  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  select  committee,  of  any  law  to  the 
proper  Federal  and  State  authorities. 

(b)  The  select  committee  shaU  have  power 
to  make  an  Investigation  of  any  violation  by 
a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  House, 
of  standards  of  conduct  established  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  law  or  resolu- 
tion, including  those  standards  provided  in 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  and  in  the  con- 
current resolution  passed  July  11,  1958  (72 
Stat.  B12).  Such  an  Investigation  may  be 
made  only  upon  receipt  by  the  select  com- 
mittee of  a  complaint.  In  person  and  under 
oath,  made  by  or  to  a  Member  of  the  House 
and  transmitted  to  the  select  committee  by 
such  Member.  No  Investigation  may  be 
made  with  reference  to  any  complaint  of  a 
violation  occurring  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  standards  of  conduct  Involved. 
After  such  Investigation  the  select  commit- 
tee may  recommend  to  the  House  appropri- 
ate resolutions  of  censure  for  Its  considera- 
tion and  action  thereon. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
thifl  resolution  the  select  committee  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  is  authorized  to  sit 
and  act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such 
times  and  places  within  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  the  House  is  In  session,  has 
recessed,  or  adjotuned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, and  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  records,  correspondence,  and  docu- 
ments, as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  or  any  member 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member.  The  clialrman  of  the  select  com- 
mlttee  or  any  member  thereof  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  to  witnesses. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  resolution — 

(1)  the  term  "officer  or  employee  of  the 
House"  means  any  person  whose  compensa- 
tion Is  dlsbiursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House; 
and 

(2)  the  term  "Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives"  Includes  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico. 
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H.RIS.  133 
Resolved.  That  (a)  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  b«  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  (here, 
after  in  this  resolution  referred  to  as  the 
"select  committee").  The  select  committee 
shall  be  composed  of  twelve  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker,  one  of  \«iom  he  shall  designate 
as  chairman.  Six  members  of  the  select 
committee  sliall  be  sheeted  from  members  of 


TOM   MBOYA   OUTLINES   ROLE  OP 

AFRICAN  YOUTH  IN  BUILDING  A 

MODERN  AFRICA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  attention  has  been  called  by  the  Hon- 
orable J.  Wayne  Fredericks.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs,  to  an  interesting  and  inspiring 
speech  on  the  role  of  youth  in  Africa  by 
the  distinguished  and  universally  es- 
teemed Hon.  Tom  Mboya.  of  Kenya. 

This  speech  was  delivered  this  week  in 
Nairobi.  It  is  a  statement  by  one  of  the 
great  leaders  In  Africa  of  the  role  of 
African  youth  in  the  building  of  a  mod- 
em and  prosperous  Africa,  and  as  such  I 
deem  it  worthy  of  full  reporting  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  include  a  news  release  incorporating 
his  statement  along  with  his  remarks: 

"The  youth  of  the  world  had  an  Inevitable 
role  to  perform,  for  In  their  hands  lay  the 
destiny  of  millions  of  people.  In  particular, 
the  challenge  of  the  development  of  Africa 
rested  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
younger  generation,"  Kenya's  Minister  for 
Economic  Planning  and  Development,  Mr. 
Mboya,  told  the  12th  international  students 
conference  In  Nairobi. 

Pointing  out  that  Africa  urgently  needed 
her  own  experts,  the  Minister  said  a  univer- 
sity was  not  Just  a  place  for  passing  resolu- 
tions, but  a  place  where  young  men  and 
women  were  trained  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in. 

"Let  me  give  you  a  challenge,"  Mr.  Mboya 
Bald.  "Look  at  our  forests,  our  deserts,  look 
at  our  land,  our  lakes,  our  seas.  All  of  these 
have  hidden  or  potential  resources.  In  or- 
der to  exploit  what  they  hold  we  urgently 
need  trained  and  dedicated  manpower.  We 
need  Ideas,  plans,  programmes  and  pro- 
posals." 

The  Minister  said  that  when  an  African 
country  wanted  to  carry  out  a  feasibility 
survey  for  an  economic  project  it  was  forced 
to  find  overseas  experts  to  do  the  Job.  These 
experts  came  from  the  same  countries  which 
controlled  capital  resources  and  would  say 
whether  Investment  In  a  given  project  was 
wise,  from  their  own  point  of  view.  "De- 
cisions and  proposals  must  be  made  within 
the  context  of  our  own  people.  We  need  to 
be  freed  from  subservience,  from  this  con- 
tinuing dependence  on  outsiders,"  Mr.  Mboya 
Bald. 

The  Minister  went  on:  "In  the  energy  and 
dynamism,  the  impatience  and  directness  of 
youth,  there  is  a  danger  that  energy  and 
brainpower  may  be  too  often  diverted  into 
unproductive  channels. 

"I  am  emotionally  involved  like  you  in 
world  problems  of  right  and  wrong.  I,  too. 
am  angry  and  aroused  by  the  evils  of  apar- 
theid and  discrimination,  by  the  Inhumanity 
of  totalitarian  regimes,  by  the  continuing 
inhumanity  and  exploitation  by  man  of  his 
fellows.  These  are  matters  which  must  con- 
cern and  arouse  all  of  us. 

"In  other  countries  men  discovered  elec- 
tricity, steam  engines,  aeroplanes.  African 
deserts,  forests,  water  and  land  await  the 
miracle  to  be  worked  by  the  hands  and  brains 
of  Us  own  sons.  I  regard  this  as  our  prime 
challenge. 

"I  have  seen  litUe  concern  in  reports  of 
your  meetings  and  deliberations,  with  this 
sort  of  immediate  and  practical  problem.  I 
had  hoped  to  see  that  vital  ^natters  of  this 
kind  would  figure  positively  at  the  con- 
ference. 

"It  Is  natural  to  feel  Intensely  about  the 
large  Issues  which  concern  mankind.  From 
bitter  experience  and  often  from  mistakes, 
I  have  learnt  the  need  for  a  restraint  when 
the  heart  was  for  hasty  action.  I  have  found 
how  often  caution  pays  off.  I  have  experi- 
enced the  advisability  of  suppressing  emotion 
and  the  desire  to  display  commitment  In  the 
rewarding  task  of  advancing  to  real  achieve- 


ments In  the  Implementation  of  one's  prin- 
ciples and  beliefs. 

"Most  certainly  our  countries  need  the 
dynamism,  the  dedication  and  the  single- 
mlndedness  of  youth.  Yet  equally  we  must 
temper  and  guide  our  energies  by  the  exer- 
cise of  caution,  wisdom,  foresight  and  ex- 
perience. Without  the  tempering  of  the 
emotional  approach,  without  the  careful 
mingling  of  cool  calculation  with  youthful 
dynamism,  we  might  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted with  new  problems  instead  of  solv- 
ing the  existing  ones. 

"The  challenge  of  the  development  of 
Africa  rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
younger  generation  who  are  the  agents  of 
economic  and  social  development.  How 
many  of  your  contemporaries  In  the  uni- 
versities of  the  older  countries  have  such 
opportunities  and  such  challenges  as  those 
which  face  those  of  the  developing  nations? 
They  must  wait  a  decade  to  achieve  the  sort 
of  Jobs  you  will  move  straight  into. 

"Some  of  you  from  Africa  will  be  perma- 
nent secretaries  or  heads  of  departments 
within  two  or  three  years.  In  the  older 
countries  a  man  of  great  ability  may  work 
Ills  way  up  for  30  years  before  achieving  such 
a  distinguished  office.  Some  of  you  will  go 
out  to  be  district  officers  right  away  and 
within  a  few  years  carry  the  responsibility  of 
whole  districts. 

"Others  will  go  from  university  straight 
to  high  executive  positions  in  national  cor- 
porations, often  establishing  such  institu- 
tions from  the  start  and  laying  down  their 
pattern  for  the  future. 

"7ou  will  face  responsibility  and  great 
challenges  the  moment  you  walk  out  of 
university  Into  your  first  Job.  You  will 
often  not  have  a  body  of  older  and  more 
experienced  people  above  to  help  and  make 
mistakes  and  they  can  be  corrected  by  those 
with  more  experience. 

"In  Africa,  the  educated  man,  even  if  be 
Is  straight  from  university.  Is  expected  to 
know  he  Is  looked  up  to  by  those  without  the 
privilege  of  education  as  one  who  does  not 
make  mistakes.  The  responsibility  of  the 
student  in  Africa  Is  so  much  greater.  Stu- 
dents must  take  a  fresh  look  at  their  role. 
The  student  Is  supposed  to  be  studsrlng  hard, 
searching  for  the  truth.  He  must  be  a  per- 
son of  courage  and  Initiative.  It  Is  not 
enough  for  him  to  shout  old  slogans  and 
to  repeat  old  phrases. 

"Neither  the  Eastern  nor  the  Western  bloc 
Is  as  monolithic  as  It  was.  Major  conflicts 
have  developed  among  the  Communist  states 
and  many  are  adopting  political  practices 
and  economic  measures  which  they  once 
condemned.  The  face  of  capitalism  is  chang- 
ing, too,  and  who  can  say  today  that  the 
Western  World  are  purely  capitalist  in  the 
old  sense? 

"We  must  beware  lest  our  young  people 
(and  perhaps  some  older  ones)  become  con- 
fused and  led  astray  in  this  Intellectual  and 
ideological  ferment. 

"We  must  grasp  the  challenge  of  the  mod- 
ern world.  We  In  Africa  must  not  blindly 
follow  others  but  must  experiment,  with 
our  own  forms  and  Institutions,  our  own 
ways  and  methods." 


GENERAL.    IX&VE    TO    EXTEND 


UKRAINE'S  INDEPENDENCE  AND  A 
SPECIAL  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  a  resolution  and 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Peruisylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
49th  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine  it  is  most  important  for  all 
Americans  to  recognize  the  Interrela- 
tionships between  the  captive  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  war  against  Red 
imperialism  in  Vietnam.  Russian  ma- 
terial aid  to  the  Red  totalitarian  regime 
in  Hanoi  comes  in  the  last  ansdysis  from 
the  sweat  and  toil  of  the  captive  nations 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope generally.  The  plight  of  17  million 
captive  North  Vietnamese  is  substantial- 
ly no  different  from  that  of  43  million 
captive  Ukrainians  or  the  millions  of 
Other  captive  peoples  in  Eastern  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America.  As  freedom  is 
indivisible,  so  is  Red  totalitarian  tyranny 
indivisible,  despite  all  the  superficial 
changes  in  the  Red  empire. 

UKRAINE'S  PUPPET  IN  THE  VM. 

Before  elaborating  on  the  enormous 
significance  of  this  anniversary.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  one  of  the  most  comical 
aspects  of  our  period. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R. 
delegation  to  the  U.N.  lamented  in  his 
maiden  speech  in  1965  that  we  in  Con- 
gress observe  the  real  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence that  was  destroyed  by  Soviet 
Russian  imperio-colonlalism  over  45 
years  ago.  This  puppet  had  the  gall  to 
say: 

The  trkralnlan  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  Is 
a  sovereign  and  free  nation  in  the  great 
brotherly  family  of  Soviet  Republics. 

Using  an  old  imperialist  Russian 
theme  song,  he  further  insulted  the  in- 
telligence of  his  audience  by  blurting: 

Our  Government  and  our  people  consider 
the  acts  of  some  American  circles  as  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
TTkrainian  nation. 

In  October  1966.  his  successor  in  the 
UJ^.  used  practically  the  same  language, 
deprecating  our  free  observance  of  a 
once  free  people  in  their  state  of  in- 
dependence. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  poor  puppets 
and  their  Moscow  masters  do  not  want 
us  to  bring  the  truths  of  Ukraine's  mis- 
erable captivity  to  the  attention  of  our 
own  people  and  the  world.  These  truths 
hurt  them  In  their  efforts  to  enlarge  the 
Red  totalitarian  empire.  It  is  our  moral 
and  political  obligation  to  drive  these 
truths  home  in  every  comer  of  the  earth, 
for  without  a  captive  Ukraine  the  arti- 
ficial edifice  of  the  U.S.S.R.  would  topple 
like  a  stack  of  cards.  Moscow  knows  this, 
but  many  free  governments  have  yet  to 
leam  to  appreciate  this  fundamental 
truth. 

OCCASION   FOR   HOUSE  RESOLUTION    14 

On  this  significant  occasion  of  the  49th 
anniversary  of  Ukraine's  Independence, 
I  deem  it  necessary  to  go  beyond  the 
realm  of  sincere  expressions  of  thought 
and  feelings  by  advancing  a  concrete 
proposal  that  would  aid  Immensely  in  the 
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eventual  liberation  of  Ukraine — indeed, 
all  other  captive  nations — from  the 
imperiocoloniallsts  heel  of  Moscow. 

I  know  that  by  offering  the  adoption 
of  House  Resolution  14,  a  measure  to 
establish  a  desperately  needed  special 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations, 
my  proposal  for  specific  and  concrete 
action  bespeaks  also  the  desires  of  nu- 
merous Members  of  this  body,  who  in 
the  87th  Congress,  in  the  88th  Congress, 
in  the  89th.  and  in  the  present  90th  Con- 
gress have  joined  in  submitting  similar 
resolutions. 

This  congressional  observance  of 
Ukrainian  independence  affords  us  the 
excellent  opportunity  in  this  Congress  to 
urge  the  necessary  creation  of  this  spe- 
cial committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  move  which  I  be- 
lieve touches  the  heart  of  every  Ukrain- 
ian patriot— in  fact,  the  hearts  of  all 
our  captive  allies  in  the  Red  totalitarian 
empire — I  take  this  important  occasion 
to  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  14.  a  copy  of  which  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

THIS    40TB    AMMTVKRSAK7 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  histories  of 
East  European  peoples  are  full  of  miseries 
and  misfortimes,  and  the  history  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  is  no  exception.  Since 
the  signing  of  a  compact  between  the 
Russian  Czar  and  the  Ukrainian  leaders 
in  1654,  stouthearted  and  liberty-loving 
Ukrainians  have  not  been  allowed,  except 
for  periods  in  the  18th  century  and  the 
brief  2-year  period  of  1918-20,  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  free  and  Independent  life 
In  their  historic  homeland. 

Through  the  turns  and  twists  of  fate- 
ful International  events,  some  45  million 
Ukrainians  have  not  been  permitted  to 
be  masters  of  their  fate.  For  too  long 
a  period  they  have  been  held  down  under 
the  oppressing  yoke  of  alien  despots. 
They  have  endured  hardships,  priva- 
tions, and  indescribable  miseries.  They 
have  been  ruthlessly  persecuted  for 
clinging  to  their  national  Ideals,  for 
dreaming  and  cherishing  their  independ- 
ence and  freedom. 

Yet,  no  oppressive  measure,  no  amount 
of  severe  persecution  could  compel  them 
to  abandon  their  yearning  for  freedom. 
Instead,  oppressions  and  persecutions 
have  united  the  Ukrainians  against  their 
foes,  held  them  together.  Then  toward 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  when  the 
decrepit  czarist  regime  was  overthrown, 
and  Austria's  hold  over  the  western 
Ukraine  was  broken,  the  Ukrainians  pro- 
claimed their  Independence  and  estab- 
lished the  Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

This  historic  event  took  place  on  the 
memorable  22d  of  January  1918 — 49  years 
ago.  That  day  has  become  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  Ukraine,  and  remains 
the  brightest  spot  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom  and  independence.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  newborn  Republic  was  suffer- 
ing under  severe  handicaps.  It  was  sur- 
roimded  by  powerful  foes,  ready  to 
pounce  upon  it  and  put  an  end  to  its  ex- 
istence. And  that  is  what  happened  even 
before  the  joy  and  jubilation  had  ceased. 

Before  the  Ukrainian  people  had  any 
time  to  recoup  their  losses,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  their  inveterate  foes,  Moscow 
and  its  Red  army.  Early  in  1920  enemy 
forces  entered  and  occupied  the  eastern 


part  of  the  country;  soon  the  whole  coun- 
try was  overrun  and  all  Ukrainian  oppo- 
sition was  ruthlessly  crushed.  Then  in 
the  fall  of  that  year  Ukraine  became  a 
satellite  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  by  1923 
it  was  forcibly  incorporated  into  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Since  those  fateful  days,  for  nearly 
five  decades,  Ukraine  has  been  sub- 
merged in  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire, 
and  the  Ukrainian  people  have  suffered 
grievously  imder  Moscow's  totalitarian- 
ism. For  all  practical  purposes  the 
country  is  sealed  off  from  the  free  world. 
Neither  the  people  of  Ukraine  are  al- 
lowed in  large  numbers  to  travel  abroad, 
nor  are  the  people  of  the  free  world,  ex- 
cept imder  carefully  guided  Communist 
supervision,  to  go  to  Ukraine. 

Thus,  the  country  has  become  a  large 
prison-house  for  its  people.  Their  most 
cherished  possession  is  their  spirit  of 
freedom.  Inhuman  Kremlin  agents 
liave  resorted  to  every  device  to  deprive 
the  Ukrainian  people  of  this  possession, 
but  fortunately  they  have  not  succeeded 
in  their  task.  Today,  even  under  the 
most  relentless  of  Soviet  Russian  totali- 
tarian tyrannies,  the  sturdy  and  stout- 
hearted Ukrainian  clings  steadfastly  to 
his  national  ideals  and  still  preserves  his 
fervent  love  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

The  Ukrainian  people,  in  and  out  of 
their  homeland,  have  been  a  boom  to  the 
communities  in  which  they  lived.  In 
this  country  they  have  been  noted  for 
their  industry,  ingenuity,  and  tenacity 
for  hard  work  in  whatever  vocation. 
They  have  never  shunned  heavy  labor 
in  preference  to  something  less  arduous. 
In  this  respect  their  tough  and  resilient 
physiques,  and  their  tenacious  nature 
have  served  them  well. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  loyal,  patri- 
otic, and  hardworking  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  origin  have  always  given  ex- 
cellent accounts  of  themselves  in  this 
country.  I  can  say  this  l)ecause  I  have 
known  many  of  them  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  and  have  seen  them  at 
work.  These  people  of  solid  character 
have  contributed  their  full  measure  to 
the  free  and  democratic  way  of  life  In 
this  great  Republic.  They  have  been  a 
positive  force  in  the  building  of  our 
democratic  institutions,  and  they  have 
always  been  ready  to  fight  and  die  for 
the  preservation  of  these  institutions. 

Today,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  I  am 
happy  to  join  them  in  the  celebration  of 
the  49th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  copy 
of  the  text  of  House  Resolution  14, 
heretofore  referred  to,  as  part  of  my 
remarks  today  I  would  like  to  Include  the 
following: 

A  letter  I  received,  dated  January  16, 
1967,  from  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  of 
Georgetown  University,  who  is  the  na- 
tional president  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  Inc.; 

The  text  of  an  address  delivered  by  our 
colleague  from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Leonard  Farbstein,  upon  receiving  the 
Shevchenko  Freedom  Award  on  October 
8.1966; 

Remarks  delivered  In  New  York  City 
last  October  8  by  the  Honorable  Liu 
Chieh,  permanent  representative  of  Na- 
tionalist China  to  the  United  Nations; 


And,  remarks  of  the  Honorable  Nguen 
Duy  Lien,  permanent  observer  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  the  United  Na- 
tions at  the  Ninth  Congress  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  Descent  last  October 
8  in  New  York  City. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

H.  Res.  14 

Whereas  on  the  all-Important  Issue  of 
colonialism  the  blatant  hypocrisy  of  im- 
perialist Moscow  has  not  been  adequately 
exposed  by  us  In  the  United  Nations  and 
elsewhere:  and 

Whereas  Presidential  proclamations  desig- 
nating Captive  Nations  Week  summon  the 
American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of  the 
Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  recommit 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  those  captive  nations"; 
and 

Whereas  the  nationwide  observances  In  the 
seven  anniversaries  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
have  clearly  demonstrated  the  enthxisiastlc 
response  of  major  sections  of  our  society  to 
this  Presidential  call;  and 

Whereas  following  the  passage  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  In  1959  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  again 
during  the  annual  observances  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  Moscow  has  consistently  dis- 
played to  the  world  Its  profound  fear  of 
growing  free  world  knowledge  of  and  Interest 
in  all  of  the  captive  nations,  and  particu- 
larly the  occupied  non-Russian  colonies 
within  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  indispensable  advancement  of 
such  basic  knowledge  and  Interest  alone  can 
serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity,  Soviet  national  economy  and  mono- 
lithic military  prowess  and  openly  to  expose 
the  depths  of  imperialist  totalitarianism  and 
economic  colonialism  throughout  the  Red 
Russian  Empire,  especially  Inside  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 

Whereas,  for  example,  it  was  not  generally 
recognized,  and  thus  not  advantageously 
made  use  of.  that  in  point  of  geography,  his- 
tory, and  demography,  the  now  famous  U-2 
plane  flew  mostly  over  captive  non-Russian 
territories  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  In  the  fundamental  conviction 
that  the  central  issue  of  our  times  is  im- 
perialist totalitarian  slavery  versus  demo- 
cratic national  freedom,  we  commence  to  win 
the  psychopolitlcal  cold  war  by  assembling 
and  forthrightly  utilizing  aU  the  truths  and 
facts  pertaining  to  the  enslaved  condition 
of  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithuania, 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East  Germany, 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan, Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel- 
Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  other  subjugated  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  generated 
by  such  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
fate  of  these  occupied  and  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations  would  also  give  encouragement 
to  latent  liberal  elements  In  the  Russian 
Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic — which 
contains  Russia  itself— and  would  help  bring 
to  the  oppressed  Russian  people  their  over- 
due independence  from  centuries-long  au- 
thoritarian rule  and  tyranny;  and 

Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact,  and 
ideas  would  counter  effectively  and  over- 
whelm and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  prop- 
aganda campaign  In  Asia,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  Latin  America,  and  speclflcally 
among  the  newly  Independent  and  under- 
developed nations  and  states;   and 

Whereas  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  free 
citizens  to  appreciatively  recognize  that  the 
captive  nations  In  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  and  fxirther  overt  aggression  by  ^^ 
Moscow's  totalitarian  imperialism,  but  also 
a  prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  of 
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world  freedom  In  a  struggle  which  in  totalls- 
tlc  form  in  psychopolitlcal;  and 

Whereas  In  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of  truth 
we  cannot  for  long  avoid  bringing  into  ques- 
tion Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions  of  "non- 
Interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  states" 
and  other  contrivances  which  are  acutely 
subject  to  examination  under  the  light  of 
morally  founded  legal  principles  and  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  historical  evidence;   and 

Whereas  in  the  implementing  spirit  of  our 
own  congressional  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  and  the  eight  Presidential  procla- 
mations it  is  in  our  own  strategic  interest 
and  that  of  the  nontotalitarlan  free  world 
to  undertake  a  continuous  and  unremitting 
study  of  all  the  captive  nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  new  approaches  and  fresh 
ideas  for  victory  In  the  psychopolitlcal  cold 
war:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  established 
a  nonpermanent  committee  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations.  The  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  ten  Members  of  the  House,  of  whom 
not  more  than  six  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Vacancies  in  the  membership 
of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  selection. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the 
vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chairman. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser 
number,  to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering oaths  and  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee  shall  conduct  an 
inquiry  Into  and  a  study  of  all  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations,  which  Includes  those 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also  of 
the  Russian  people,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red 
totalitarian  control  over  them,  facts  con- 
cerning conditions  existing  in  these  nations, 
and  means  by  which  the  United  States  can 
assist  them  by  peaceful  processes  In  their 
present  plight  and  in  their  aspiration  to  re- 
gain their  national  and  individual  freedoms. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  make  such  in- 
terim rejwrts  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  it  deems  proper,  and  shall  make  its  first 
comprehensive  report  of  the  results  of  its 
inquiry  and  study,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations, not  later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
within  or  outside  the  United  States  to  hold 
such  hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  sucli  oaths, 
and  to  take  such  testimony  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts,  con- 
sultants, and  other  employees  as  It  deems 
necessary  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

Sec  6.  The  committee  shall  enjoy  a  non- 
standing  status,  performing  its  duties  in  the 
course  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress  and  subject 
to  renewal  only  as  determined  by  needs  in 
the  completion  of  its  work  and  further  pur- 
poses of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Ukkainian  Congress  Committee 

or  Amehjca,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  January  16.  1967. 
Hon.  Danux  J.  Flood, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Flood:  This  January  22  marks 
the  49th  Anniversary  of  Ukraine's  Independ- 


ence. On  this  date  in  1918,  the  Ukrainian 
nation,  now  comprising  45  million  people 
and  surviving  as  the  largest  captive  non- 
Rvisslan  nation  both  In  the  USSR  and  East- 
ern Europe,  declared  Its  independence  In  the 
tradition  of  our  own  American  Revolution. 
Unaided,  scarcely  understood,  and  alone,  the 
new  state  became  by  1920  one  of  the  first 
victims  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-cclonlalism 
wliich  had  been  given  birth  by  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  revolution  In  1917. 

On  this  occasion  your  free  voice  is  needed 
more  than  ever  before.  Clearly,  there  would 
be  no  Vietnam  crisis  today  if  Ukraine  and 
others  were  supported  then  against  the  first 
wave  of  Soviet  Russian  conquest.  We  ask 
you  to  Join  millions  of  other  Americans  to 
celebrate  this  historic  event  with  expres- 
sions on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  in  the 
Record,  thus  building  a  real  and  sincere 
bridge  of  understanding  with  the  captive 
people  of  Ukraine.  Your  expression,  before 
or  after  the  22d,  will  be  heard  by  them. 

Why  the  Importance  of  this  anniversary 
and  what  can  we  do  beyond  this?  In  his 
1966  State  of  the  Union  Message,  the  Pres- 
ident declared,  "The  fifth  and  most  impor- 
tant principle  of  our  foreign  policy  is  sup- 
port of  national  Independence — the  right  of 
each  people  to  govern  themselves  and  to 
shape  their  own  institutions  .  .  .  We  follow 
this  principle  by  encouraging  the  end  of 
colonial  rule."  This  is  commendably  stated, 
but  the  measures  proposed  and  the  omis- 
sions committed  have  blatantly  contradicted 
the  principle  in  application  to  Ukraine  and 
other  non-Russian  nations  in  the  USSR, 
where  Russian  colonial  rule  is  the  worst. 

In  the  Cold  War,  In  Vietnam,  our  chief 
enemy  is  Russia,  not  Red  China  or  anyone 
else.  We  urge  you  to  consider  (1)  support 
of  a  resolution  for  a  Great  Debate  on  US- 
USSR  policy,  which  we  have  never  had  In 
Congress  (an  analysis  will  be  sent  you  short- 
ly), (2)  open  and  fair  hearings  on  the  US- 
USSR  Consular  Convention,  (3)  a  poltrade 
policy  toward  the  Red  Empire,  (4)  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  and  (5)  early 
exposure  of  the  fraudulent  Russian  Bolshevik 
Revolution  and  its  50th  anniversary  this  year 
by  supporting  the  49th  anniversaries  of 
Ukraine  and  others  this  year. 

With  grateful  thanks  for  your  devotion  to 
freedom — everywhere. 
Sincerely, 
,  Lev  E.  Dobrianskt, 

Georgetown  University. 

Spnirr   That   Wn.L   Never   Dr* 

(Remarks  of  the  Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein. 
member  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  upon  receiv- 
ing the  Schevchenko  Freedom  Award  dur- 
ing the  Ninth  Congress  of  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  Descent,  in  New  York,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1936) 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  tonight  for 
presenting  me  with  the  Schevchenko  Free- 
dom Award.  Any  award  that  bears  the  name 
of  "freedom"  honors  its  recipient.  You 
award — because  it  represents  a  dream  of 
freedom  that  Is  so  tenacious,  yet  so  distant — 
is  particularly  precious.  It  is  a  great  compli- 
ment to  me  that  you  have  chosen  me  for  this 
freedo.-n  award.  It  will  remain  as  a  pinnacle 
of  my  public  life. 

If  I  have  earned  the  honor  which  you  have 
bestowed  on  me,  it  is,  I  am  sure,  because  I 
am — like  all  of  you — part  of  a  heritage  in 
which  freedom  has  too  often  been  a  yearn- 
ing, and  a  dream,  rather  than  a  reality. 

The  Jewish  people,  like  the  Ukrainian 
people,  have  throughout  too  much  of  their 
history  found  themselves  the  victim  of  some 
mighty  outside  oppression.  They  have 
fought  for  their  freedom  and  died  for  it. 
They  have  planned  for  it  and  prayed  for  it. 
For  centuries  it  remained  with  them  in  spirit, 
when  physically  they  had  no  freedom  at  all. 
This  was  the  heritage  In  which  I  was  raised 
and   which   I  understand.     It   Is   a  heritage 


which  parallels  yours.  That  Is  why,  I  think, 
we  feel  so  comfortable  with  each  other.  We 
both  understand  what  it  means  to  aspire  to 
freedom. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
tyrannizing  your  people  and  mine.  It  seeks 
tnem  out  lor  persecution.  It  denies  them 
laeir  religion.  It  deprives  them  of  their  na- 
tional identity.  It  imposes  upon  them  a  grim 
Communist  conformity  that  violates  our  deep 
Instincts  for  liberty.  The  Communists  think 
they  win  succeed  in  stamping  out  both 
Jewish  and  Ukrainian  feelings  of  community 
distinction.     We  know  they  will  not  succeed. 

The  long  and  often  painful  history  of  Doth 
our  peoples  tells  us  that  oppression  only 
strengthens  the  will.  Whatever  the  Kremlin 
chooses  to  do,  Ukrainians  will  remain  Ukrain- 
ians and  Jews  will  remain  Jews  and  that,  I 
believe,  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be.  We  will 
not  let  the  Soviet  government  destroy  our 
wiu. 

We  are  very  fortunate  here  In  the  United 
States  to  live  and  function  In  a  land  where 
liberty  Is  total.  It  Is  Soviet  tyranny  which 
brings  us  here  tonight,  but  it  is  American 
liberty  which  permits  us  to  meet.  In  this 
fertile  American  soil,  we  can  perform  our 
duty  to  our  brethren  across  the  ocean,  wlthJ 
out  in  any  way  compromising  our  loyalty  to 
this  land  which  is  ours.  We,  as  Jews,  have 
our  committees  and  organizations,  both  lay 
and  religious,  and  so  do  you.  The  more  the 
Kremlin  seeks  to  crush  oui  people  within 
its  borders,  the  more  we  will  protest  through 
the  organs  of  freedom  available  to  us.  I  am 
sure  that  our  work  has  an  Impact.  I  am 
sure  that  our  presence  here  tonight  will  be 
known  to  the  Soviets  and  they  will  be  more 
cautious  because  of  us.  That  Is  why  we 
must  never  relent  as  the  watchdog  for  free- 
dom. That  is  why  we  must  continue  to  act 
as  the  conscience  of  mankind  in  ezamimng 
the  acts  of  oppression  that  take  place  behind 
the  Soviet  frontiers. 

Your  beloved  poet  laureate.  Taras  Shev- 
chenko, who  gave  his  name  to  the  award  you 
have  presented  to  me  tonight,  has  expressed 
the  conscience  of  mankind  perhaps  better 
than  any  human  ever  has.  The  language 
of  his  verse  was  that  of  the  Ukraimans,  an 
assertion  of  your  birthright.  The  thrilling 
Hit  of  his  verse  embodied  man's  eternal  out- 
cry— against  man's  Inhumanity  to  man, 
against  social  Injustice,  against  political  en- 
slavement, against  resignation  to  subjuga- 
tion. Thus,  through  verse  he  was  a  spoke- 
man  not  only  for  Ukraimans,  but  for  all 
those  who  believe  In  man's  basic  rights  and 
dignity.  He  was  a  uxilversal  statesman  and 
crusader. 

Shevchenko's  poetry  gave  impetus  to  the 
development  of  revolutionary  movements 
among  your  fellow  countrymen,  the  culmina- 
tion of  which  was  the  independence  which 
Ukraine  enjoyed  for  a  brief  three  years  be- 
ginning in  1918.  But  again  tragedy  befell 
the  Ukrainians,  when  Soviet  Communist 
forces  overran  the^  country.  For  the  second 
time  In  its  history,  Ukraine  came  under  Rus- 
sian domination.  Its  people  subjected  to  the 
will  of  a  superimposed  govertmient. 

But  the  history  of  your  people  Is  like  mine. 
Whatever  force  the  Soviets  use,  they  wlU  not 
crush  the  spirit  of  their  victims.  You  are  a 
proud  people  and  you  will  not  give  In.  My 
people,  too.  are  proud  and  neither  wUl  they 
submit  to  brute  force.  Let  these  two  peoples 
remain  as  symbols  of  the  thirst  for  freedom 
that  will  not  be  slaked  by  falsehood  and 
hypocrisy.  Let  us  listen  to  the  words  of 
Shevchenko  and  take  them,  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  as  a  model : 

"So  likewise  shall  our  spirit  never  die 
Nor  our  dear  freedom  wholly  vanquished  lie. 
Sooner  may  foemen  hope  to  plough  with  glee 
A  meadow  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
As  chain  the  living  soul  with  force  uncouth 
Or  choke  to  death  the  vital  word  of  Truth. 
The  glory  of  our  Ood  may  not  be  rent. 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  Omnipotent." 
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[From    the    XTkralnian    Bulletin,    October- 
November  1966] 

China  and  Ukraine:  Must  Regain  Fbeesom 

(Remarks  by  the  Hon.  Liu  Chleh,  Permanent 
Representative  of  China  to  the  United 
Nations,  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
TTkralnlan  Congress  Committee  of  America, 
New  York  Hilton  Hotel,  October  8, 1966) 

I  consider  It  a  unique  privilege  to  partici- 
pate In  the  celebration  of  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Ulcrainlan 
Congress  Committee  of  America.  Your  or- 
ganization. If  I  may  say  so,  Is  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  the  spirit  of  Taras  Sbevcbenko, 
the  great  poet  of  Ukraine,  the  symbol  of 
Ukrainian  nationhood. 

In  Us  tireless  work  for  the  catise  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  decades  after  their  absorp- 
tion Into  the  Soviet  Empire,  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America  is  an  inspir- 
ing example  to  all  those  who  are  fighting  in 
defense  of  human  freedom. 

The  world  knows  that  the  so-called  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  not  a  true 
union,  not  a  voluntary  and  free  union.  It 
was  formed,  and  has  been  maintained,  not 
with  the  consent  of  the  peoples  of  the  com- 
ponent "national  republics,"  but  by  the  use 
of  force  and  coercion.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
on  January  4, 1020,  In  a  letter  to  the  workers 
and  peasants  of  Ukraine,  Lenin  declared: 

"The  Independence  of  Ukraine  is  recog- 
nized by  the  All-Bussian  Socialist  Federated 
Republic  and  the  Russian  Communist 
Party  .  .  .  We  desire  a  voluntary  union  of 
nations,  a  union  which  would  not  permit 
the  use  of  force  by  one  nation  against 
another." 

This  promise  of  Independence  was  never 
meant  to  be  kept.  The  Red  Army  destroyed 
mercilessly  the  resistance  forces  in  Ukraine, 
as  well  as  those  In  Georgia,  Armenia,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Russian  Empire,  Just  as 
the  Soviet  tanks  ruthlessly  suppressed  the 
Hungarian  uprising  ten  years  ago.  The  So- 
viet regime  has  never  allowed  the  oppressed 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  their  right  to 
self-determination. 

Today,  in  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet 
Union  baa  the  effrontery  to  pose  as  the 
world's  champion  of  the  caiise  of  freedom 
and  Independence  for  the  colonial  countries 
and  peoples.  The  Chinese  Delegation  has, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  urged  the  United 
Nations  to  include.  In  Its  study  of  colonial- 
ism, a  survey  of  the  conditions  of  all  the 
submerged  nations  and  enslaved  peoples  In 
the  Soviet  Empire.  Unfortunately,  such  a 
survey  has  never  been  made. 

In  this  cormectlon,  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  your  publications.  The  Ukrainian 
Quarterly  and  The  Ukrainian  Bulletin,  pub- 
lished by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America,  which  contain  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation on  the  conditions  In  Ukraine  and 
elsewhere  within  the  Soviet  empire.  I  be- 
lieve public  Interest  could  be  aroused  If  these 
facts  were  to  become  more  widely  known. 

We  of  Free  China  are  In  complete  sym- 
pathy with  the  purposes  of  your  organiza- 
tion. Our  fellow  countrymen  on  the  main- 
land have  been  under  Communist  domina- 
tion for  17  years,  but  have  never  ceased  to 
resist  the  tyrannical  regime  in  Pelplng.  The 
Chinese  mainland  Is  today  In  a  state  of  great 
chaos  and  turmoil.  The  so-called  "cultural 
revolution"  that  is  going  on  in  the  main- 
land, as  the  official  Commvinlst  press  de- 
scribes it,  is  an  unprecedented  "life-and- 
death  struggle"  against  the  "anti-Party"  and 
"antt-Socialist"  elements  as  well  as  a  war  to 
eradicate  the  vestiges  of  "old  culture,  old 
thinking,  old  customs,  and  old  habits." 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  the  old  mad  man  In  Pelplng,  and  Lin 
Plao,  his  heir  apparent,  have  organized  fa- 
natic youths  In  Red  Guards  and  directed 
them  to  rampage  about  the  country.  They 
desecrate  churches  and  temples;  they  de- 
stroy art  objects  and  bum  old  books;  they 
Invade    and    ransack    homes    of    so-called 


"feudal"  and  "bourgeois"  elements;  they 
subject  the  populace  to  extreme  humilia- 
tion and  often  physical  ill-treatment.  A 
reign  of  terror  has  now  swept  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  vast  country.  The  need 
to  use  such  roaming  gangs  of  bullies  to 
stamp  out  opposition  is  implict  confession 
that  the  regime  does  not  Itself  believe  that  it 
has  the  support  of  the  people. 

Let  me  state  in  all  frankness  that  my 
Government's  policy  toward  our  people  on  the 
Chinese  mainland  has  always  been  one  of 
liberation.  The  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  in  Taiwan  stands  as  a  beacon  of 
hope  to  people  all  the  time.  The  knowledge 
that  there  Is  a  Chinese  Qovernment  on  Chi- 
nese soil  trying  its  best  to  help  them  throw 
off  the  Communist  yoke  impacts  to  their 
Struggles  a  meaning,  a  courage  that  Is  sus- 
tained by  a  sense  of  purpose.  For  this 
reason,  opposition  to  the  Communist  regime 
is  growing  on  the  mainland  of  my  country. 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  time  Is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  the  masses  of  people,  realiz- 
ing that  the  evils  of  submission  are  obviously 
greater  than  those  of  resistance,  will  rise  up 
and  topple  the  Communist  tyranny.  When 
that  time  comes — and  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  it  is  coming — the  Government 
and  people  In  Taiwan  are  ready  to  come  to  the 
succor  of  their  brethren  on  the  mainland.  I 
hope  our  purpose  and  our  commitment  will 
have  your  sympathy  and  moral  support. 

Let  all  free  men  go  forward  together  with 
united  strength  to  haiten  the  day  when  all 
peoples  now  under  Communist  domination 
win  regain  their  freedom. 

We  Are  Alike  in  Ovtt  Aspirations 
(Remarks  of  the  Hon.  Nguen  Duy  Lien,  Per- 
manent Observer  of  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam  to  the  United  Nations,  at  the  Ninth 
Congress  of  Americans  of  Ukrainian  De- 
scent, October  8, 1966) 

I  am  happy  to  convey  to  the  Congress  my 
best  wishes  of  success  and  fruitful  discus- 
sions. 

We  In  Viet  Nam  are  fully  aware  of  the 
precious  support  the  members  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
have  given  us  directly  or  Indirectly  in  our 
struggle  against  the  Communists  to  preserve 
our  freedom  and  our  inherent  right  to  self- 
determination. 

Ukraine  and  Viet  Nam  are  far  apart.  But 
the  aspirations  of  our  two  peoples  are  the 
same  and  the  fight  they  are  sustaining  will 
have  a  great  impact  on  the  cause  of  free- 
dom everywhere. 

Freedom,  as  well  as  security,  has  become 
indivisible.  Each  time  that  a  nation  Is  sub- 
merged by  communism,  it  is  not  only  its 
fate  which  is  at  stake,  but  the  security  and 
freedom  of  other  people  Is  at  the  same  time 
threatened  and  imperiled. 

When  the  Iron  Curtain  fell  over  Eastern 
Europe,  with  i  long  list  Of  enslaved  nations, 
this  marked  an  Important  turning  point  in 
the  drive  of  International  Communism  for 
world  domination.  This  expansion  of  the 
Communist  empire  increased  the  potentials 
of  Soviet  Russia  for  mischiefs  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  Asia,  when  Mainland  China  fell  to  Com- 
munism, this  was  a  mdmentous  historical 
event,  because  700  million  people  lost  their 
freedom,  and  also  because  the  Communist 
camp  vastly  increased  the  manpower  and 
natural  resources  at  its  disposition.  Since 
then.  Southeast  Asia  has  been  under  a  con- 
tinuous campaign  of  subversion,  inflltratlon 
OT  even  open  aggression. 

In  the  Philippines  the  Communist-directed 
Huk  revolt  came  very  close  a  decade  ago  to 
taking  over  the  country  and  still  is  posing  a 
serious  threat  to  the  national  security. 

In  Malaysia,  the  Communists,  who  were  de- 
feated after  a  12-year  guerrilla  war,  are  again 
stirring  troubles  with  their  newly  created 
National  Liberation  League  and  National 
Liberation  Army. 

Laos  which  has  adopted  a  neutralist  policy 
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and  which  has  spared  no  effort  to  woo  the 
good  will  of  Red  China  and  North  Viet  Nam 
has  attained  none  of  its  goals  of  territorial 
integrity  and  peaceful  coexistence.  In  state- 
ments made  before  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  in  documents  submitted 
to  the  International  Control  Commission, 
its  government  has  given  undeniable  evidence 
of  the  Inflltratlon  of  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lar units  through  Laotian  territory  and  of  at- 
tacks by  these  units  against  the  Laotian 
Armed  Forces. 

Thailand,  which  has  never  fallen  under 
colonial  rule,  Is  not  spared  by  the  so-called 
Liberation  Movement.  Red  China's  Foreign 
Minister  Chen  Yi  has  overtly  announced  that 
a  war  of  liberation  would  soon  be  started 
there  and  in  fact  guerrilla  activities  have  al- 
ready been  launched  in  the  northeast  area 
close  to  the  Laos  border. 

A  policy  of  strict  neutralism  or  even  close 
relation  with  the  Communists  are  not  guar- 
antees against  attacks.  The  invasion  of  India 
in  1962,  the  Communist  attempt  to  take  over 
Indonesia  last  year  are  flagrant  examples  of 
the  true  meaning  of  Red  China's  professed 
friendship.  Thus,  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  is 
only  the  most  dramatic  development  of  the 
same  confrontation  which  Is  occurring 
everywhere  in  Asia.  Viet  Nam  is  the  point 
of  impact  in  the  decisive  test  for  Asia's  future 
course.  If  the  Communists  were  allowed  to 
take  over  South  Viet  Nam  through  armed  ag- 
gression, the  present  state  of  latent  subver- 
sion would  explode  into  large-scale  guerrilla 
warfare  all  over  Southeast  Asia.  Conscious 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy and  of  the  far-reaching  implications 
of  the  present  struggle,  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple are  determined  to  increase  their  efforts 
until  the  aggression  directed  against  them 
has  been  stopped. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  non- 
Communist  Vietnamese  have  unequivocally 
rejected  the  Communists  whenever  they  had 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  choice.  In 
1954,  against  tremendous  odds  and  at  tre- 
mendous cost,  a  million  North  Vietnamese 
chose  to  move  to  the  South  in  a  period  of 
three  hundred  days  to  participate  in  the 
building  of  a  new  nation.  Some  weeks  ago, 
4.3  million  Vietnamese,  over  80  percent  of  the 
electorate,  went  to  the  polls  in  spite  of  Com- 
munist terrorism  to  affirm  their  option  for 
a  non-Communist  system  of  government. 

In  this  struggle,  the  Vietnamese  are  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  assistance  given  by 
friendly  nations.  We  have  requested  the  aid 
of  countries  whose  security  is  threatened  like 
ours,  and  many  have  responded  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

Oiu:  case  is  quite  simple:  we  are  victims 
of  an  aggression  and  we  have  to  defend  our- 
selves. The  war  we  are  flghtlng  is  purely  for 
self-defense.  Neither  Viet  Nam  nor  her 
allies  harbor  any  expansionist  ambition.  We 
do  not  seek  to  destroy  the  North  Viet  Nam 
Communist  regime  or  any  other  Communist 
government.  We  did  not  start  this  war  and 
we  have  spared  no  effort  to  bring  back  peace. 
It  is  very  unfortunate,  it  Is  tragic  for  our 
people  and  for  world  peace  in  general  that 
the  Communists  have  been  so  far  unrespon- 
sive to  every  peace  overture  and  have  chosen, 
instead,  to  pursue  their  aggressive  policy. 
The  main  reason  for  this  intransigence  on 
their  part  is,  I  think,  the  lack  of  unity  and 
dissenting  opinions  of  small  minorities  in 
various  countries  of  the  free  world.  These 
dissenting  minorities  have  led  the  Commu- 
nist aggressor  to  think  that  the  disunity  of 
the  western  alliance,  the  Internal  contradic- 
tions of  the  free  world  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  sustain  a  protracted  war  effort.  The 
lesson  for  us  is  clear:  security  and  survival 
of  the  free  nations  can  be  achieved  only 
through  a  firm  determination  to  resist  Com- 
munist expansion. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  never  forget  that 
conununlsm — either  the  Soviet  or  the  Chi- 
nese brand — today  remains  as  dedicated  as 
ever  to  world  domination.    Their  main  point 
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of  difference  concerns  only  the  means  to 
achieve  this  aim — whether  to  resort  to  open 
warfare  or  to  a  more  refined  system  of  sub- 
version. Let  us  not  be  lulled  into  such  illu- 
sory hopes  as  "peaceful  coexistence,"  "Red 
liberalization"  or  a  relief  of  tension  between 
the  free  world  and  the  Soviet  Union  or  Com- 
munist China. 

In  the  face  of  the  Communist  determina- 
tion to  bury  the  free  world,  one  way  only  is 
open  to  free  men  everywhere:  to  unite  their 
ranks,  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  liberty  and 
it  is  in  this  spirit  that  Joining  this  Congress, 
I  look  forward  with  you  to  the  day  when 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  free  men,  we 
can  celebrate  the  recovery  of  freedom  in  en- 
slaved nations  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  commemorate  the  49th  anniver- 
sary of  Ukrainian  independence.  It  is  a 
day  on  which  peoples  of  the  free  world 
can  rejoice,  for  in  that  declaration  by 
the  Ukrainian  patriots  49  years  ago,  there 
was  manifested  once  again  man's  dedi- 
cation to  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

The  principle  of  self-determination 
was  the  seminal  source  of  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence; it  is  the  seminal  source  of 
all  movements  that  seek  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent way  of  life. 

It  Is  this  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion that  generated  much  of  the  motive 
power  In  the  spirit  of  nationalism  that 
has  pervaded  so  much  of  the  history  of 
the  modern  age. 

We  Americans  claimed  for  oursel'^s 
the  right  to  determine  what  our  destiny 
would  be;  and  when  that  right  was  denied 
us,  we  resorted  to  a  long,  wearisome  war 
to  achieve  our  national  purposes. 

We  have  never  forgotten  that  histori- 
cal experience. 

We  have  never  forgotten  the  sacrifices 
we  made  to  achieve  our  national  inde- 
pendence. 

Is  It  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  we 
should  feel  a  deep  sympathy  for  all  peo- 
ples who  seek  to  achieve  the  goals  that 
we  claimed  as  our  right? 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  a  difficult 
struggle  in  Vietnam.  At  the  root  of  this 
struggle  is  our  conviction  that  all  peoples 
have  a  right  to  determine  the  govern- 
ment that  leads  them.  For  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  philosophic  concept  as  well 
as  that  of  other  more  earthly  bound  in- 
terests we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
essentially  for  this  reason  that  we  were 
engaged  in  both  the  Pacific  war  of  1941- 
45  and  again  in  the  Korean  war  of  1950- 
53. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  in- 
dependence it  is  right  that  we  should  call 
to  mind  our  own  historic  commitment  to 
self-determination;  for  in  so  doing  we 
can  contemplate  our  own  good  fortune 
and  that  of  a  people  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  failed  to  achieve  their 
national  goal. 

We  can  rededlcate  ourselves  again  to 
the  purposes  of  our  forefathers,  men  of 
great  heroic  proportions,  who  sought  to 
make  this  principle  an  enduring  reality 
for  all  mankind. 

Ukrainians  and  all  oppressed  people 
deserve  our  profoundest  sympathy;  more 
than  that,  they  deserve  from  us  a  re- 
statement of  our  historic  commitment 
to  this  principle  of  self-determination; 
for  it  Is  a  truism  that  our  own  freedom 
shall  never  be  wholly  assured  until  this 


principle  has  been  universally  accepted 
and  respected  by  all  humanity. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
the  brave  people  of  Ukraine,  whose  49th 
anniversary  of  independence  occurs  this 
month.  These  gallant  people,  although 
overrun  with  communism  within  3  years 
of  their  independence,  today  serve  con- 
tinuously as  an  inspiration  »nd  guiding 
light  to  all  men  of  peace,  freedom,  and 
independence. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  this  House 
and  this  Congress  recognize  the  Inde- 
pendence Day  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
Although  they  have  long  been  dominated 
by  their  Communist  conquerors,  they 
have  not  given  up  the  hope  nor  the  fight 
for  independence. 

All  Americans,  I  am  sure,  share  this 
hope  and  this  dream.  I  am  proud  to 
join  in  the  tribute  to  a  proud  and  cou- 
rageous people. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  49th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation by  a  national  council  at  Kiev 
declaring  the  Ukraine  to  be  a  free  and 
Independent  republic.  The  pages  of  his- 
tory sadly  reveal,  however,  that  this  in- 
dependence of  the  Ukraine  was  short- 
lived, for  In  1920  the  Communists 
submitted  the  Ukraine  to  the  hammer 
and  sickle,  and  that  country  has  been 
under  Kremlin  domination  ever  since. 

The  Ukraine  is,  as  we  all  know,  a 
heavily  populated  area  that  borders  on 
the  Black  Sea,  with  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  and  Rumania  being  to 
the  west  and  the  southwest.  Kiev  is  its 
capital. 

This  area  contains  the  arable  black 
soil  belt,  which  is  extremely  well  suited 
to  the  production  of  wheat.  In  addition, 
sugarbeets  and  oil  seeds  are  proving 
very  important  crops,  and  livestock 
breeding  is  rapidly  becoming  a  very  im- 
portant industry. 

The  Donets  Basin  in  the  Ukraine  has 
a  huge  storage  of  coal,  iron,  and  other 
metals,  and  the  Ukraine  also  has  chemi- 
cal and  dye  industries,  as  well  as  salt 
mines. 

It  is  quite  apparent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Ukraine  is  rich  in  resources,  and 
history  also  proves  that  its  people  are 
rich  in  the  spirit  of  freedom.  America 
has  given  recognition  to  this  spirit  of 
freedom,  for  on  September  21.  1963,  his- 
toric ground-breaking  ceremonies  were 
conducted  in  the  Capital  of  ou»  Nation 
for  Taras  Shevchenko,  a  19th-century 
Ukrainian  poet  and  freedom  fighter. 
Shevchenko  died  in  1861  at  the  age  of  47. 
after  a  life  in  which  he  was  a  serf,  a 
soldier,  a  prisoner  of  the  Russians,  and 
only  briefly  a  free  man.  A  statue  of  the 
poet-fighter  stands  in  the  city  of  Kiev 
in  the  Ukraine,  and  Moscow  contends 
that  this  man  stood  out  as  a  foe  of 
Imperialism. 

Close  to  3,000  Americans  of  diverse 
backgrounds  took  part  in  the  ground- 
breaking ceremony  at  the  Shevchenko 
site  on  P  and  23d  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  and  the  city  had  not  seen 
such  a  groundbreaking  ceremony  In 
many  years.  The  statute  was  unveiled 
on  May  30  of  1963  in  a  dramatic  and 
well-attended  ceremony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  hard  to  understand 
why  some  people  in  this  world  are  free 


while  others  are  imder  bondage.  It  is, 
however,  encouraging  to  see  that  many 
Afro -Asian  peoples  have  obtained  their 
complete  national  sovereignty,  and 
others  stand  on  the  threshold  of  freedom. 

This  nonetheless  makes  it  hard  to  per- 
ceive why  a  nation  like  the  Ukraine  still 
remains  under  the  shadow  of  domina- 
tion by  another  nation,  deprived  of  equal, 
national,  cultural,  economic,  political, 
and  religious  rights.  True  peace  for 
mankind  can  come  only  when  this  In- 
equality is  eliminated  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

We  of  the  free  nations,  Mr.  Speaker, 
must  hold  out  our  hands  and  our  hearts 
to  these  people  who  do  not  share  with  us 
the  warm  light  of  freedom,  and  we  must 
hold  the  light  of  kindness  high  for  them 
so  that  they  can  see  it  through  the  dark- 
ness of  their  confined  existence. 

If  we  do  this,  then  our  fellow  men  who 
are  not  free  will  see  a  beacon  of  hope, 
and  they  will  perceive  a  promise  that 
someday  they,  too,  will  walk  the  path- 
way of  purposeful  living. 

On  this  49th  anniversary  date,  then, 
of  the  declaration  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence, the  free  world  rededicates 
itself  to  the  eventual  peaceful  liberation 
of  the  Ukrainian  people.  To  the  Ukrain- 
ians good  luck  and  Godspeed. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  of  North  Dakota  is 
fortunate  to  have  among  her  citizens  a 
sizable  number  of  Ukrainian  Americans. 
They  are  observing  the  49th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  and  the 
48th  anniversary  of  the  act  of  union  in 
a  fitting  and  solemn  celebration.  There 
will  be  a  series  of  special  church  serv- 
ices, rallies,  and  radio  programs  on  sev- 
eral stations  in  North  Dakota.  These 
freedom-loving  people  have  called  on 
their  fellow  American  citizens,  regardless 
of  their  ethnic  or  cultural  backgroimds, 
to  join  with  them  in  marking  this  im- 
portant anniversary  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Ukraine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  them 
all  who  are  demonstrating  this  unity 
and  determination  to  uphold  the  cause 
of  freedom  everywhere. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  January  22  marked  the  49th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  At  a  time 
when  many  people  in  this  world  live 
under  varying  stages  of  tyranny,  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  all  of  us  to  recall  the  valiant 
struggle  for  freedom  and  independence 
which  Ukrainians  have  waged  for  cen- 
turies. Our  enthusiasm  for  freedom  and 
self-determination  will  be  revived  tenfold 
when  we  examine  the  courageous  perse- 
verance of  the  Ukrainians. 

E>uring  the  9th  through  11th  centu- 
ries various  peoples  in  the  Ukraine  as- 
sembled around  the  capital  of  Kiev  to 
constitute  a  nation  of  some  Importance 
in  the  Western  and  Eastern  World. 
However,  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols,  in 
1240,  ended  this  progress  and  since  then 
the  Ukraine  has  been  the  victim  and 
pawn  of  neighboring  states.  In  fact,  the 
Ukraine  endured  persecution  and  de- 
struction of  enormous  proportions. 

In  time,  Russia  gained  physical  con- 
trol over  the  Ukraine,  using  the  Treaty  of 
Pereyaslav  of  1654  »s  an  instrument  of 
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Interference.  Throughout  the  follow- 
ing centuries,  Ukrainians  suffered  atroc- 
ity after  atrocity  at  the  hands  of  the 
Russians  but  their  spirit  of  Independence 
and  freedom  flourished  rather  than 
languished.  A  cultural  revival  in  the 
1740's  reached  its  peak  with  Taras 
Schevchenko,  whose  poetry  evoked 
strong  feelings  for  national  independ- 
ence. Indicative  of  Shevchenko's  na- 
tional passion  is  this  quotation  from  one 
of  his  poems: 

.  .  .  when, 

Wlien  will  we  receive  our  Washington 
With  a  new  and  righteous  law? 

And  receive  him  we  wlU  some  day  .  .  .1 

All  of  the  Ukraine's  hopes  seemed  to 
become  reality  in  1918  when  on  January 
22  the  Parliament  proclaimed  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  as  com- 
pletely Independent.  This  reaUty,  how- 
ever, was  short  lived;  the  Bolsheviki 
quickly  moved  back  in  1920  and  took  over 
where  they  left  off  before  World  War  I. 
Persecutions,  relocations  of  whole  vil- 
lages, exiles  of  significant  personages, 
starvations,  and  executions  have  been 
the  rule  of  the  day,  but  through  it  all 
the  Ukrainians  have  kept  aUve  their 
indomitable  spirit  and  desire  for  inde- 
pendence. We  can  do  no  less  than  to 
offer  every  means  of  support  available. 
I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  tribute 
to  the  Ukraine. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
nations  are  blessed  with  favorable  geo- 
graphic locations.  Others  have  not  been 
so  fortxmate.  One  of  the  latter  countries 
Is  the  XJkraine.  She  has  always  been 
located  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  great 
power  rivalries  frequently  and  bloodily 
meet.  Caught  thus  between  powerful 
neighbors,  her  people  have  had  to  wage 
a  constant  struggle  to  maintain  their 
national  identity. 

Since  the  17th  century  when  the  fledg- 
ling Russian  empire  destroyed  her  na- 
tional freedom  she  has  almost  always 
been  under  the  domination  of  foreign 
powers.  But,  for  a  brief  period  of  2 
years  after  the  First  World  War  had 
weakened  her  great  neighbors,  she  was 
able  to  reassert  her  claim  to  independ- 
ent nationhood.  The  sad  sequel  to  this 
great  event  in  Ukrainian  history  was  the 
reimposltlon  of  alien  domination.  The 
new  regime  of  Lenin  Incorporated  that 
rich,  but  vulnerable,  country  into  the  new 
Soviet  empire. 

On  the  22d  of  January  millions  of 
friends  of  the  Ukraine  celebrated  the 
49th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
Ukrainian  Independence.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  should  pause  in  our  activities  to 
Join  with  others  in  doing  this.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  Ukraine  is  both  a  stirring 
and  forceful  reminder  of  the  harsh  facts 
of  international  life.  So  long  as  any 
nation,  the  Ukraine  being  an  excellent 
example,  still  lives  under  the  forceful 
domination  of  another  country  we  must 
publicly  state  our  belief  that  this  state 
of  affairs  is  wrong.  The  Ukraine  wanted 
freedom.  There  is  little  or  no  reason  to 
believe  her  people  have  changed  their 
minds  and  given  up  the  goals  they 
espoused  over  the  centuries  and  openly 
declared  49  years  ago.  Thus,  it  Is  only 
right  that  other  freedom-loving  nations 
and    individuals    should    support    and 


praise  the  courageous  act  of  nearly  a 
half  a  century  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  terrible  consequences 
of  geographical  accident  should  not  be  a 
factor  in  determining  the  national  exist- 
ence of  any  people.  We  must  always 
affirm  that  all  nations  have  the  right  to 
determine  their  destiny  irrespective  of 
their  natural  physical  Mtuation.  There- 
fore, it  is  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to  ex- 
tend to  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  and  to 
their  brethren  living  in  other  lands  such 
as  our  own  my  deepest  best  wishes  that 
the  hopes  of  1918  will  again  be  converted 
into  the  concrete  Institutions  of  a  free 
and  Independent  Ukraine. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  49th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  ijkraine.  In  1918 
the  Ukrainian  people  proclaimed  their 
freedom  from  Russian  domination.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  chaos  produced  by 
the  Russian  revolution  the  Ukrainians 
joyously  declared  their  Independence  In 
the  city  of  Kiev.  But  the  tyranny  of  the 
czars  was  soon  replaced  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  Communists.  The  great  dream  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  dime  true,  but  only 
for  a  brief  time.  The  Ukrainians  fought 
Russian  Communist  domination  for  3 
years  but  were  finally  conquered  by  the 
superior  military  might  of  Moscow. 

Today  the  Ukrainian  people  are  still 
under  the  yoke  of  foreign  domination. 
Although  the  Ukraine  was  an  independ- 
ent nation  as  long  ago  as  A.D.  900.  the 
Ukrainian  people  are  today  denied  their 
right  to  self-determination  and  national 
tadependence. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  liberty  In  our  great  coun- 
try. But  they  cannot  forget  their  friends 
and  relatives  In  the  Ukraine.  They  know 
that  the  Ukrainian  love  of  liberty  cannot 
be  conquered.  Some  day  that  desire  for 
freedom  will  triumph. 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  personal  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  Ukrainian  self-de- 
termination. The  demise  of  the  old 
colonial  empires  has  demonstrated  the 
Inherent  weakness  of  a  system  in  which 
one  country  tries  to  rule  another.  Com- 
munist colonialism  must  also  eventually 
succumb  to  the  desire  of  peoples  every- 
where to  control  their  own  destinies. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  day,  January  22,  1967.  we  recognize 
the  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
the  Ukraine.  On  thiB  date  In  1918,  the 
Ukrainian  state,  now  comprising  45  mil- 
lion people  and  surviving  as  the  largest 
captive  non-Russian  nation,  declared  its 
independence  in  the  tradition  of  our  own 
American  Revolution.  It  is  fitting  that 
on  this  date  each  year  we  recognize  that 
in  the  dark  world  of  captive  nations,  the 
light  of  freedom  still  bums.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  a  sustained  spirit  that  commu- 
nism has  failed  to  destroy.  Soviet  dic- 
tators may  Imprison  a  man,  but  not  his 
soul  and  his  longing  for  freedom. 

Few  free  people  in  this  world  have  suf- 
fered as  long  or  as  severely  as  those  of 
the  Ukraine.  For  more  than  300  years, 
imder  Czarlst  and  Communist,  they  have 
borne  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor.  But  still 
the  torch  of  freedom  bums  not  in  a  public 
square,  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Only  for  a  very  brief  period  of  2  years 
did  they  enjoy  some  freedom.  They  tried 
hard  to  fashion  their  own  destiny,  but 


unfortunately  they  were  not  successful  In 
their  gallant  attempt. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War, 
when  the  czarist  regime  was  overturned 
and  the  Russians  were  unable  to  hold  the 
Ukrainians  in  check,  then  the  people  ol 
the  Ukraine  pjbclalmed  their  independ- 
ence and  established  their  national  gov- 
ernment in  tie  newly  created  Ukrainian 
Republic.    Under  severe  handicaps,  they 
managed  to  maintain  their  freedom  and 
preserve  their  rather  weak  state  for  about 
2  years.    But  even  from  the  moment  of 
Its  birth.  It  seemed  that  the  days  of  the 
new  state  were  numbered  unless  effec- 
tive foreign  assistance  was  forthcoming. 
At  the  time  this  proved  impossible.  Then 
in    1920   the   Ukrainian   Republic   was 
treacherously  attacked  by  the  Red  army, 
was    overrun,    and    all    opponents    of 
Soviet  Russia  were  ruthlessly  eliminated. 
Independent  Ukraine  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  coimtry  became  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.   They  were  deprived  of  their  free- 
dom, yet  they  still  clung  to  their  Ideals 
of  freedom  and  Independence,  only  by 
keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom  can 
captive  citizens  ever  hope  to  be  free. 
This  spirit,  so  evident  In  the  Ukraine,  Is 
probably  the  free  world's  most  effective 
weapon  In  our  continuing  fight  against 
the  powerful  forces  of  communism. 

Today  marks  the  49th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  and  I  join 
all  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  a  memorable  and  signifi- 
cant occasion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  pause  to  remember  the  gallant  people 
of  the  Ukraine  and  to  pay  homage  to 
their  love  of  liberty.  For  we  are  com- 
memorating the  49th  anniversary  of  the 
day  when  the  Ukrainians  proclaimed 
their  independence  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Russian  czars.  Tragically,  that  inde- 
pendence was  short  lived.  For  the 
Ukrainians  were  forced  under  the  dom- 
ination of  a  new  set  of  Russian  rulers, 
the  Bolsheviki. 

In  1917  the  Ukrainian  people  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  Russian  revolution  to  free 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  Moscow. 
The  gallant  Ukrainian  people  fought  the 
new  rulers  In  Moscow  for  3  long  years 
to  preserve  their  precious  and  new-foimd 
freedom  and  national  independence. 
Ultimately  the  numerically  superior 
forces  of  Moscow  prevailed. 

Yet  the  flame  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence lit  by  that  great  struggle  bums 
unextinguished  In  the  hearts  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  wherever  they  live. 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  democracy  In  this  great 
country.  But  they  cannot  forget  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  Ukraine  who 
are  not  so  fortunate. 

We  must  reaffirm  our  support  for  the 
principle  of  national  self-determination, 
all  over  the  world.  We  must  do  all  we 
can  to  hasten  the  day  when  Ukrainian 
Independence  will  become  a  fact,  and 
not  just  an  inspiring  memory. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  paid 
homage  on  January  22,  1967,  to  the  Ideal 
of  Ukrainian  national  Independence ;  for 
that  day  marked  the  49th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  independence  of  the 
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Ukraine.  It  is,  for  Ukrainians  as  well  as 
for  all  freedom-loving  men  everjrwhere, 
a  day  of  sadness,  because,  as  we  all  know. 
Independence  for  these  proud  people  has 
been  thwarted  at  every  turn  by  her  more 
powerful  neighbors.  For  centuries,  mil- 
lions of  people  of  Ukrainian  descent  have 
striven  to  form  an  Independent  state  as 
a  logical  extension  of  their  unique 
Ukramian  culture  and  spirit.  But  their 
lands  were  too  rich  and  their  neighbors 
too  numerous  and  powerful.  The  Turks, 
the  Poles,  the  Germans  and  the  Russians 
at  numerous  times  in  history  have  sought 
to  extend  their  control  over  the  Ukraine, 
and  Imperial  Russia,  and  later  Commu- 
nist Russia,  has  been  politically  dominant 
in  the  area  since  the  time  of  Peter  I. 

Yet  the  will  of  a  people  to  be  free  has 
not  been  extinguished.  Ukrainian  poets 
and  writers  have  kept  the  spirit  alive, 
and  when  the  Russian  grip  has  been 
loosened  by  events  beyond  her  control 
that  spirit  has  rekindled  the  efforts  of 
the  whole  of  the  Ukrainian  people  to  be 
free.  It  happened  on  January  22,  1918, 
with  the  Ukrainian  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, an  independence  which  en- 
dured more  than  3  years  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  military  opposition  by  the 
Red  army.  And  it  happened  again  on 
June  30,  1941,  when  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence was  reproclaimed  in  the  face 
of  both  Russian  and  Nazi  threats. 

A  great  Ukrainian  nationalist,  Ivan 
Franko,  said:  "To  live  means  to  strug- 
gle." And  for  Ukrainians  everywhere 
January  22  marks  a  day  of  rededicatlon 
to  the  struggle  which  is  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  all — the  struggle  to  be  free. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  we  commemorate  the  49th  an- 
niversary of  Ukrainian  Independence, 
proclaimed  In  the  city  of  Kiev  in  1918. 
Freed  of  czarist  Russian  tyranny,  the 
gallant  young  republic  was  soon  faced 
with  a  threat  to  its  existence  from  the 
new  Communist  rulers  at  Moscow.  The 
Ukrainian  people  bravely  battled  their 
Russian  oppressors,  but  at  last  suc- 
cumbed to  Moscow's  superior  military 
force. 

But  the  Ukrainian  people  have  never 
abandoned  their  love  of  liberty  and  their 
longing  for  national  independence. 
Their  love  of  Independence  is  deeply 
rooted  in  their  national  history,  for  they 
have  suffered  from  almost  continual  for- 
eign domination. 

Ukrainians  who  today  struggle  for  their 
freedom  remember  their  nation's  history 
with  great  pride.  Between  the  ninth  and 
the  13th  centuries  Kiev  was  the  capital 
Of  a  strong  and  Independent  Ukrainian 
state.  The  Ukraine  had  close  ties  with 
the  Byzantine  Empire  and  her  cultural 
development  was  extremely  advanced. 
In  the  year  988  Volodymlr  the  Great  con- 
verted his  nation  to  Christianity.  His 
son,  Yaraslav  the  Wise,  complied  an  ad- 
vanced code  of  laws  and  founded  many 
schools. 

But  the  Ukraine  Is  a  rich  land  and  It 
attracted  many  plunderers  and  invaders. 
For  several  centuries  the  Ukrainian 
people  bravely  defended  their  coimtry 
but  were  not  always  able  to  drive  off 
their  enemies.  During  this  long  period 
of  almost  continual  fighting  there  arose 
a  brave  class  of  fighters  known  as  the 
Cossacks.  And  this  class  produced  new 
leadership  for  the  beleaguered  nation. 


The  most  famous  of  these  was  Bohdan 
Khmelnytsky— 1595-1657. 

In  the  year  1709  Czar  Peter  the  Great 
conquered  the  Ukraine  and  ruthlessly 
crushed  the  leading  class,  which  believed 
deeply  in  independence.  From  that  date 
to  the  present  day  the  history  of  the 
Ukraine  Is  the  story  of  the  Ukrainian 
people's  struggle  to  throw  off  Russian 
rule. 

In  1918  the  Ukrainian  people  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  continuing  chaos  which 
followed  the  Russian  revolution  and  de- 
clared their  independence.  At  last  the 
dream  of  centuries  came  true.  But,  trag- 
ically, the  Ukrainians  were  agcdn  con- 
fronted with  the  threat  of  Russian  domi- 
nation under  the  Communists.  At  the 
end  of  3  long  years  the  Ukrainian  nation 
had  been  conquered,  but  the  struggle  for 
independence  did  not  die. 

During  World  War  IE  the  Ukrainians 
organized  the  imderground  Ukrainian 
Insurgent  Army — UPA — which  fought 
first  the  Nazis  and  then  the  returning 
Red  Army.  Even  today  news  of  opposi- 
tion to  Russian  Communist  domination 
leaks  out  to  the  West. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  reaffirm  my  personal  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  Ukrainian  Independence.  I 
am  convinced  that  no  people  so  dedi- 
cated throughout  their  history  to  this 
cause  can  forever  remain  under  the  yoke 
of  foreign  domination. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 22  of  this  year  marked  the  49th  anni- 
versary of  Ukraine's  Independence.  The 
Ukrainian  nation,  presently  nimibering 
45  million  people,  on  that  date  In  1918, 
and  emulating  the  earlier  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  declared  Itself 
a  free  and  independent  state.  Shortly 
thereafter,  in  1920,  this  large  and  beauti- 
ful area  bordering  the  Black  Sea,  became 
victim  to  the  Soviet  Russian  march  to- 
ward world  conquest. 

The  voice  of  peoples  yearning  for  free- 
dom cannot  be  stilled.  Forty-six  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ukrainian  Government  and  this  section 
of  the  world  Is  still  voicing  its  Insistence 
on  its  right  to  be  self-govemed  and  out 
from  under  the  control  of  any  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  incumbent  upon 
us  to  suppKJrt  the  Ukrainian  people  in 
their  efforts  to  oust  the  aggressor  by  giv- 
ing special  consideration  to  this  impor- 
tant date  In  the  world's  history.  Let  us 
continue  to  support  in  whatever  appro- 
priate manner  we  may,  every  segment  of 
this  planet's  peoples  as  they  strive  to 
achieve  and  maintain  their  national  in- 
tegrity. 

Our  Nation  has  been  unstinting  In  its 
efforts  to  achieve  these  goals,  globally. 
I  ask  no  appropriation  for  funds,  no 
delegations  nor  military  missions,  but  an 
Increased  awareness  on  the  part  of  all  of 
us  that  while  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  urging  oth- 
ers to  reject  colonialism,  she  herself  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  practitioners  of 
imperialistic  colonialism  since  her  own 
revolution. 

I,  therefore,  wish  to  express  my  own 
sentiments  and  those  of  a  large  measure 
of  our  population  In  congratulating  the 
Ukraine  people  on  their  steadfast  and 
undeviating  position  of  resistance  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  to  applaud  their  continuing 
efforts  to  regain  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  today  In  paying  tribute  to  the 
more  than  40  million  Ukrainians  who 
comprise  the  largest  captive  non -Rus- 
sian nation  In  the  Soviet.  January  22 
marked  their  49th  anniversary  of  Ukrain- 
ian Independence. 

These  proud  and  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple were  among  the  earliest  victims  of 
Communist  imperialism.  But  they  have 
not  forgotten  their  proud  history  and 
continue  to  cling  to  hopes  that  some  day 
freedom  and  Independence  will  return 
to  the  Ukraine.  It  remains  for  us  In  the 
free  world  to  keep  these  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations alive,  to  be  sympathetic  and  un- 
derstanding of  their  plight. 

Again,  I  express  my  support  for  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations, 
and  for  the  issuance  of  a  captive  nations 
freedom  series  of  postage  stamps  in  hon- 
or of  national  heroes  of  freedom,  com- 
mencing with  a  Taras  Shevchenko 
freedom  stamp. 

When  Congress  adopted  the  resolution 
on  Captive  Nations  Week  In  1959,  a  hard 
blow  was  dealt  to  communism  which 
echoed  throughout  the  world  and  struck 
a  responsive  chord  In  the  hearts  of  many 
people. 

On  this  sad  anniversary,  we  in  the 
United  States  once  again  pledge  our 
warm  friendship  for  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple, and  our  solidarity  with  their  undy- 
ing aspirations  for  Independence  and 
liberty.  We  support  their  cause  for  a 
free  and  Independent  nation,  and  we 
join  in  their  prayers  on  this  day  that 
freedom  wlU  soon  be  realized. 

With  permission,  I  wish  to  append  the 
foUowmg  selected  Items  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  which  I  think  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues: 

First.  An  article,  "Voice  of  Mosco^ 
Puppet  in  U.N.,"  which  appeared  in  the 
October-November  1966  issue  of  the 
Ukrainian  BuUetm. 

Second.  Speech  of  Senator  Thomas  J. 
DoDD  on  October  8,  1966. 

Third.  Address  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobri- 
ansky,  president  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  and  chair- 
man of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  before  the  Nmth  Congress 
of  the  UCCA. 

(Prom    the    Ukrainian    Bulletin,    October- 
November  19661 
Voice  op  Moscow  Puppet  in  U.N. 

On  October  11,  1966  the  "Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs"  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  Dmytro  BUokolos  (he  prefers  to 
call  himself  "Belokolos"  a  la  Russe!)  made  a 
scathing  attack  on  the  United  States  In  the 
U.N.  Assembly,  which  fact  was  totally  ignored 
by  the  New  York  press. 

In  the  October  13,  1966  issue  of  Radyanska 
Vk'aina  of  Kiev  there  appeared  the  complete 
text  of  Mr.  Bllokolos'  address.  It  seems  that 
he  assailed  the  United  States  for  "Interfering 
in  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  nations," 
notably,  the  Ukrainian  SSR.  This  "inter- 
ference" is  manifested,  he  said,  by  "partici- 
pation of  some  members  of  Uie  American 
government  in  gatherings  of  counter-revolu- 
tionary organizations  and  traitors  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,"  and  in  declsirations  of  the 
U.S.  government  expressing  a  "solidarity  of 
the  U.S.  government  with  actions  of  these 
former  lackeys  of  German  fascism,"  and 
especially  "in  annual  sessions  of  both  Houses 
of  the  American  Congress,  dedicated  to  a 
regime  stillborn  and  established  by  the  bayo- 
nets of  foreign  interventionists." 

This  is,  of  course,  reference  to  the  anni- 
versary of  Ukraine's  independence,  observed 
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by  the  Ukrainian  American  community  and 
by  Ukraine's  Irtends  in  Congress  on  January 
22nd  each  year. 

In  typical  Communist  fashion  this  puppet 
of  Moscow  twists  the  facts  to  suit  the  Krem- 
lin's Une.  It  was  the  Russian  bayonets  which 
crushed  the  Independent  state  of  Ukraine. 
Yet.  he  brazenly  reversed  the  truth,  so  as 
to  make  the  Russians  look  like  "liberators." 
He  not  only  accused  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
ancestry  of  being  ■'criminals,"  but  degraded 
the  historic  deeds  of  Ukrainian  patriots  who 
In  1918  rose  to  freedom  and  established  a 
free  state  of  Ukraine. 

Can  anyone  believe  that  Comrade  BUokolos 
really  represents  the  Ukrainian  people? 

8ENATOR     DODD     URGES    ISSTTE     OF     SOVIET     IM- 
PERIALISM Be  Raised  at  U.N. — Asks  Self- 
Determinatiok     for     European     Captive 
Nations,  October  8,  1968 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.)    In  a 
speech  before  the  Conference  of  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  Descent  at  the  New  York  Hil- 
ton Hotel  this  evening,  said  that  the  free 
world  powers  had  displayed  a  "strange  In- 
consistency" In  championing  self-determina- 
tion for  primitive  peoples  In  Africa  but  Ig- 
noring the  right  of  self-determination   for 
the    captive    nations    of    Europe.    Senator 
Dodd  urged  that  the  United  States  and  the 
other  free  nations  should  start  talking  about 
this  matter  at  the  UN. 

The  text  of  Senator  Dodd's  remarks  fol- 
lows: 

"When  my  old  friend,  Lev  Dobrlansky,  In- 
vited me  to  address  this  conference  of  Amer- 
icans of  Ukrainian  descent,  I  was  pleased 
and  honored  and  perplexed  all  at  the  same 
time. 

"I  was  pleased  and  honored  because  I  have 
so  many  Ukrainian-American  friends  and  be- 
cause I  have  such  great  admiration  for  their 
national  character,  for  the  warmth  of  their 
folk  music,  for  their  culture,  and  for  their 
total  commitment  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

"But,  I  was  also  perplexed  because  It  is 
difficult  to  know  how  to  explain  to  people  In 
your  position  the  strange  Inconsistency  the 
free  world  powers  have  displayed  on  the 
Issue  of  the  Captive  Nations  of  E\irope. 

"We  hear  much  In  the  United  Nations 
these  days  about  American  Imperialism  and 
Western  imperialism  In  general.  Hardly  a 
day  goes  by  but  that  some  spokesman  for 
the  Communist  bloc  or  for  the  Afro-Asian 
nations  raises  the  Issue  of  self-determination 
for  Mozambique  and  Angola  and  Southwest 
Africa.  I  do  not  complain  about  this.  In- 
deed. I  believe  that  even  primitive  peoples 
are  entitled  to  the  basic  right  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

"But.  for  some  strange  reason,  nothing  Is 
said  In  the  halls  of  the  United  Nations  on 
the   subject   of   Soviet   imperialism. 

"No  one  speaks  about  the  many  ancient 
and  civilized  peoples  who  are  the  victims  of 
the  cruelest  Imperialism  that  history  has 
ever  known. 

"No  one  ventures  to  remind  the  Commu- 
nists, when  they  raise  the  fraudulent  Issue 
of  American  Imperialism  In  Puerto  Rico,  for 
example,  that  the  Soviet  Union,  Itself,  Is  a 
great  prison-house  of  nations. 

"It  Is  high  time.  It  is  past  time,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  other  free  nations,  started  talking  about 
these  matters. 

"I  always  feel  a  sense  of  humility  when  I 
speak  to  a  group  such  as  yours  because  I 
believe  that  we  in  America  have  perhaps 
forgotten  part  of  the  meaning  of  freedom 
and  that  we  have  much  to  learn  about  the 
meaning  of  freedom  in  the  world  of  today 
from  our  citizens  of  Central  and  Eastern 
European  descent,  and.  In  particular,  from 
our  citizens  of  Ukrainian  descent. 

"The  Ukrainian  people,  having  suffered  for 
centuries  under  the  cruel  yoke  of  the  Rus- 
sian Czars,  took  advantage  of  the  post  World 
War  I  chaos  to  declare  their  freedom  from 
Moficovlte  control  and  to  establish  a  free 
republic,    dedicated    to    the    principles    of 
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democracy,  and  inspired  by  the  writings  of 
Shevchenko  and  of  our  own  founding  fathers. 
"The  barbarous  hordes  of  the  newly  created 
Red  army  swept  over  the  liberated  Ukraine 
and  killed  their  new-born  state.  The  Ukrain- 
ian Republic  was  crushed. 

"But  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  burns 
In  the  hearts  of  your  countrymen,  has  dem- 
onstrated over  five  long  decades  of  Soviet 
repression  and  brutality,  that  It  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  any  tyranny. 

"During  World  War  H  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Ukrainians  fought  as  guerrillas 
against  the  Nazi  invaders  and  against  the 
Bolsheviks.  And  for  meny  years  after  the 
war,  although  the  struggle  seemed  hopeless, 
they  continued  the  fight  against  the  over- 
whelmingly superior  forces  of  the  Red  army. 
There  are  a  thousand  different  proofs,  in- 
cluding the  continuing  annual  mass  sit-down 
strikes  of  millions  of  Ukreinlan  peasants,  that 
Ukrainian  people  have  not  abandoned  the 
fight  for  freedom. 

"What  do  the  Ulu-alnlan  people  want?  The 
answer  Is  agonizingly  simple. 

"They  want  to  live  as  human  beings  and 
not  as  cogs  in  the  Communist  machine. 

'They  want  to  live  as  Ukrainians,  and  not 
as  colonial  surfs  of  Moscow. 

"They  want  the  right  to  raise  their  chil- 
dren In  belief  of  God,  to  taste  the  sweet 
things  of  life,  and  to  organize  their  personal 
lives  free  of  State  control. 

"They  want  the  right,  which  is  assured 
to  every  people  under  the  United  Nations 
charter,  to  freely  elect  the  men  who  will  gov- 
ern them,  and  thus,  to  determine  their  own 
future. 

"The  Ukrainian  people,  and  the  people  of 
all  the  captive  nations.  Will  never  accept  their 
enslavement;  they  will  continue  to  struggle 
until  their  dreams  ara  realized,  and  their 
children  are  free. 

"But  the  citizens  of  tOie  free  world  should 
not  leave  the  Ukrainian  people  and  the  other 
pjeoples  of  the  captive  nations  alone  In  their 
struggle.  We  have  a  duty  to  speak  up.  And 
I  want  to  assure  you  that,  so  long  as  I  am 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  I  shall 
continue  to  raise  this  issue  on  every  possible 
occasion,  in  the  hope  that  some  day  the 
liberation  of  the  captive  nations  will  be  con- 
verted from  a  meaningless  slogan  into  a 
realistic  goal  of  our  foreign  policy." 


Unite,  Conserve,  Conbtruct,   and  Advance 
(Address  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  president 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,    and    professor    of   economics   at 
Georgetown   Universtty,  also  chairman  of 
the  National  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
before  the  Ninth  Congress  of  the  UCCA. 
New  York.  October  7,  1966) 
As  on  numerous  occasions  In  the  past.  It 
is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  warmly  greet 
you  all  on  this  most  signiiicant  Ninth  Con- 
gress of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of    America.      By    all    evidence    this    is    the 
largest  convention  of  our  national  organlza- 
t'.on.  and  the  enthusiasm  and  constructive 
dedication  displayed  here  augur  well  for  the 
further  development  and  success  of  our  work 
and  common  action  on  a  broad  spectrum  of 
activities. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  report  on  the 
manifold  representation  and  activities  we 
have  been  engaged  In  from  the  vantage 
points  of  both  Washington  and  New  York 
these  past  four  years.  Those  who  were  in- 
terested and  dedicated  enough  to  follow  the 
many,  diverse  courses  pursued  In  the  realiza- 
tion of  our  ob]ectlve$  and  principles  have 
doubtlessly  read  with  regular  Intent  the 
periodic  Washington  tJCCA  News  as  reported 
m  America  and  Narodne  Slovo.  The  columns 
In  these  respective  newspapers  have  covered 
in  specific  detail  the  Rlmost  day-to-day  en- 
gagements dealing  with  our  activities,  and 
if  anyone  professes  to  know  nothing  about 
what  is  currently  transpiring,  then  very  sim- 
ply he  hasn't  taken  the  pains  to  Indulge  in 
any  reading.     Frequently  our  largest  Amer- 


ican organs  have  covered  these  essential  ac- 
tivities, as  well  as  our  own  Ukrainian  Bulle- 
tin. So  there  is  really  no  excuse  on  the  part 
of  anyone  in  our  organization  to  plead  Ig- 
norance, other  than  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
literary  negligence.  A  condensation  of  my 
report  on  UCCA's  national  operations  has 
been  made  available  to  each  of  you. 

UNrtY 

Rather,  the  overriding  theme  of  this  presi- 
dential address  is  UCCA,  realistically  spelled 
out  for  all  of  us  and  the  period  ahead  as 
United,  Conserve,  Construct,  and  Advance. 
In  the  eyes  of  many  fellow  Americans  this 
period  In  our  history  is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  uncertainty,  confusions,  rapid  change, 
and  compromising  adjustment.  Some,  per- 
haps rightly,  point  to  the  growing  disunity 
in  our  country  concerning  the  Viet  Nam 
Issue,  the  admission  of  Red  China  Into  the 
U.N.,  East-West  trade,  the  American  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  related  Issues, 
but  for  us.  knowing  quite  vividly  how  all 
this  came  to  be  what  it  Is.  from  the  time  of 
the  original  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlal- 
ist  conquests  in  1918  to  the  present,  there 
cannot  honestly  be  any  disunity  in  con- 
science. Intellect,  and  dedication  as  to  basic 
principles  and  realistic  policy. 

In  the  past  four  years  we  have  maintained 
a  genuine  unity  In  organization,  outlook, 
and  objective.  As  always,  and  I  can  assure 
you  more  so  now,  there  have  been  and  are 
divisive  elements  that  seek  to  undermine 
this  priceless  and  envied  unity.  Some  of 
these  elements  are  communist-Inspired,  one 
is  on  a  government  payroll  and  Is  only  worth 
the  money  It  receives,  and  others  are  either 
blind  or  duped.  As  In  the  case  of  the  cul- 
tural exchange  program,  not  to  mention  the 
festivities  surrounding  the  erection  of  the 
Shevchenko  statue  in  our  Nation's  capital, 
such  elements  were  firmly  resisted  and 
quelled. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this  overall  devel- 
opment. UCCA  will  increasingly  become  a 
target  of  these  elements,  and  one  would  have 
to  be  quite  naive  not  to  understand  Why. 
But  as  in  the  past  and  now,  for  the  event- 
ful period  ahead  we  shall  properly  guard 
against  these  obnoxious,  self-seeking  influ- 
ences. And  in  performing  this  marginal  ex- 
ercise we  shall  be  adding  new  lustre  to  our 
genuine  unity,  and  Intensifying  and 
strengthening  It  for  the  positive  tasks  that 
lie  ahead.  Thus,  when  with  one  refrain 
we  cry  aloud  Unite-Conserve-Construct-and 
Advance,  the  first,  logical  step  Is  to  unite 
more  than  ever  before. 
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CONSERVATION 

As  we  unite  more  cohesively  to  cope  with 
the  Inevitable  challenges  of  the  Immediate 
future,  we  must  also  conserve  what  has  been 
built  up  all  these  years.  Proudly,  this  Con- 
gress commemorates  the  25th  Anniversary  of 
UCCA.  In  truly  commemorating  anything 
one's  mind  recounts  the  cumulative  experi- 
ences of  the  past — the  successes  and  failures, 
the  pains  and  Joys,  the  achievements  and 
the  nullities — and  above  all  it  concentrates 
on  the  living  goods  and  assets  that  have  been 
created  with  a  resolve  and  dedication  to  con- 
serve these  goods  for  the  work  ahead. 

Viewing  the  scope  and  diversity  of  UCCA's 
operations,  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  still 
believe  that  this  is  a  million  dollar  organiza- 
tion. Pointing  to  such  evidences  as  the  his- 
toric Shevchenko  statue  unveiling,  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Resolution  and  the  an- 
nual observance,  our  remarkable  publications 
and  the  periodicals  The  Ukrainian  Quarterly 
and  The  Ukrainian  Bulletin,  our  Congres- 
sional testimonies  and  events,  and  our  broad 
representations  In  every  conceivable  sphere, 
they  still  don't  believe  that  we  function  at 
somewhat  less  than  a  million  per  year,  even 
after  you  show  them  our  financial  report. 
One  Latvian  friend  of  ours  contends  we  op- 
erate with  two  sets  of  books. 

In  this  deceptive  and  confusing  period  of 
Moscow's    "peaceful    coexistence"    we    have 


been  conserving  and  defending  our  goods, 
oxir  Ideals,  and  our  positions  right  down  the 
line,  despite  the  criticisms  of  some  about  the 
great  changes  that  have  supposedly  engulfed 
the  Red  Empire.  Accidental  change  and  sub- 
stantive change  are  not  synonymous,  and 
these  people  fall  to  see  the  difference.  Just 
to  mention  a  few  examples,  we  conserved  our 
position  In  the  fight  against  the  U.S.  Senate's 
ratification  of  the  Consular  Convention  with 
the  USSR,  in  the  fight  against  liberalizing 
East-West  trade.  In  opposition  to  the  myths 
about  "Russia"  entertained  by  some  of  our 
highest  leaders,  but  also  in  support  of  Immi- 
gration law  changes,  a  Shevchenko  freedom 
stamp,  a  Congressional  committee  on  the 
captive  nations.  Congressional  hearings  on 
cultural  genocide  in  the  USSR  and  a  host  of 
other  issues. 

Simply  put,  conservation  does  not  mean 
stagnation.  On  the  contrary,  it  means  put- 
tin,.,-  to  dynamic  use  your  fixed  principles 
and  ideals,  your  accumulated  goods  and  fa- 
cilities, your  already  well-directed  energy 
and  convictions  to  the  next  and  successive 
tests  m  our  basic,  educational  work.  It  also 
means  expanding  our  conserved  goods — more 
subscriptions  for  the  Quarterly  and  the  Bul- 
letin, more  talented  personnel,  more  activist 
youth,  more  book  publications,  more  orga- 
nizational activity,  more  contributions  and 
endowments,  and  a  building  for  UCCA  to 
conserve  all  this  and  more.  On  the  basis 
of  my  own  experiences  In  UCCA  since  1946, 
I  have  Indicated  some  Important  changes 
we  should  execute  at  this  Congress  In  the 
Jubilee  book  article  "Nine  Themes  For  The 
Ninth  Congress."  For  the  good  of  UCCA 
and  in  preparation  for  our  10th  Congress, 
I  hope  these  changes  will  be  approved  by 
you.  Also,  if  we  are  really  Intent  upon  con- 
serving for  the  eventful  future,  this  Congress 
should  approve  and  support  a  campaign  for 
a  UCCA  building  here  in  New  York.  In 
short,  UCCA — Unite,  Conserve,  Construct,  and 
Advance.  Conserve  we  must  for  what  chal- 
lenglngly  lies  ahead. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  the  past  four  years  and  with  the  won- 
derful and  greatly  appreciated  cooperation 
of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
as  well  as  the  entire  UCCA,  we  have  not  been 
content  only  with  uniting  and  conserving 
but  also,  at  times  against  overwhelming  odds, 
we  have  been  tirelessly  constructing — initiat- 
ing new  Ideas,  entering  and  developing  new 
phases,  making  new  friends,  and  forging  new 
relf.tlons. 

As  In  previous  administrations  of  UCCA, 
this  one  Is  marked  by  several  new  "firsts." 
The  ten  new  "firsts"  are  as  follows:  (1)  in 
1963,  for  the  first  time  we  managed  to  get 
the  President  to  Issue  his  Captive  Nations 
Week  Proclamation  well  In  advance  of  the 
Week,  and  this  has  continued  to  be  since; 
(2)  also  in  1963,  for  the  first  time  we  man- 
aged an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  prohibiting  aid  to  "the  captive 
constituent  republics  of  the  USSR";  (3)  in 
1963-64,  for  the  first  time  we  found  our- 
selves in  sharp  conflict  with  a  powerful  news- 
paper. The  Washington  Post,  and  won  In  the 
so-called  Shevchenko  affair;  (4)  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  "firsts"  was,  of  course,  your 
and  my  unveiling  of  the  Shevchenko  statue 
in  Washington  only  two  years  ago;  (5)  in 
July,  1964,  for  the  first  time  a  major  political 
party  specifically  Incorporated  Into  its  Party 
Platform  the  liberation  of  Ukraine;  (6)  In 
the  fall  of  1964,  for  the  first  time  a  nation- 
wide TV  exposure  of  Ukrainian-American 
representation  was  executed  on  the  program 
"The  Captive  Nations";  (7)  in  January,  1965, 
for  the  first  time  a  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day  celebration  was  held  at  the  Shevchenko 
statue  with  Asian  participation  In  time  coin- 
cidence with  Asian  Freedom  Day;  (8)  in  1965, 
for  the  first  time  we  worked  for  and  achieved 
bipartisan  acceptance  of  the  Feighan  immi- 
gration bin.  which  Insured  its  passage;  (9) 
In  June,  1966,  for  the  first  time  we  partici- 
pated   in    a    legal-type    Senatorial    hearing. 


defending  the  Integrity  of  a  leading  antl- 
Communlst  Senator  who  was  concerned 
about  the  Stashynsky  murders  of  Rebet  and 
Bandera,  and  the  published  hearing  was  Just 
released  this  week,  and  (10)  Just  two  weeks 
ago,  on  September  25,  our  people  partici- 
pated In  the  dedication  of  the  Freedom  Stud- 
ies Center  in  Virginia  which  is  the  first  in- 
stitution in  this  country  designed  for 
psyoho-poUtlcal   warfare    instruction. 

Construction  does  not  only  mean  paving 
new  paths  and  courses  but  also  reconstruct- 
ing old  paths  and  courses  for  successful  de- 
velopment. This  we  have  been  doing,  too,  on 
countless  projects,  such  as  the  Shevchenko 
stamp,  the  Congressional  captive  nations 
committee,  at  International  conferences  and 
the  like.  I  personally  am  never  satisfied  with 
what  we  have  together  achieved;  for  me,  one 
achievement  Is  only  a  prelude,  a  stepping- 
stone  to  a  still  more  significant  achievement 
that  you  and  I  can  realize  in  time,  with  de- 
termined patience,  and  a  prudent  alertness 
for  changes  in  climates  of  opinion  and  sit- 
uations. These  are  the  Ingredients  for  con- 
structive activity;  petty,  obtuse,  and  pica- 
yune conflicts  have  no  place  in  UCCV. 

In  a  constructive  mood,  I  strongly  recom- 
mend at  this  point  that  this  Congress  pass  a 
special  resolution  commending  Mr.  John  M. 
Fisher,  the  President  of  the  Institute  for 
American  Strategy,  on  his  leadership  in 
founding  the  unique  Freedom  Studies  Center 
in  Virginia  and,  as  a  cooperating  agency  of 
the  Center,  the  UCCA  contribute  to  the 
Center  as  determined  by  the  new  executive 
committee.  Again,  UCCA  means  Unity,  Con- 
servation, Construction,  and  Advancement — 
Unite,  Conserve,  Construct,  and  Advance. 
And  as  we  look  ahead,  there  is  much  to  con- 
struct In  order  to  advance. 

ADVANCEMENT 

Those  who  have  followed  closely  our  op- 
erations of  the  past  four  years  know  that 
we  have  always  staked  out  definite  objectives, 
definite  plans,  and  definite  tactics.  Condi- 
tions change,  personalities  change,  and  so  do 
our  plans,  but  never  our  Ideals  and  princi- 
ples. It  would  be  foolhardy  for  me  to  detail 
now  what  one  would  consider  a  full  program 
for  UCCA  In  the  next  administration.  Cer- 
tain changes  in  the  Viet  Nam  situation,  for 
example,  could  radically  alter  our  presently 
planned  activity.  However,  even  at  this 
point,  what  we  must  do  and  prepare  for 
presents  a  program  which  you  must  consider 
here,  and  I  hope  will  approve,  for  the  next 
administration — all  In  the  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  UCCA — Unite,  Conserve.  Construct,  and 
Advance.  I'll  elaborate  further  on  this  mini- 
mal program  tomorrow,  a  program  which  as 
it  stands  will  require  for  its  fulfillment  the 
maximum  of  your  resources.  But  for  the 
present  and  for  our  advancement  It  entails 
the  following : 

(1)  consideration  and  acceptance  by  you. 
the  Ninth  Congress,  of  my  nine  recommen- 
dations for  change  in  the  UCCA.  with  no 
piu-pose  but  to  make  our  organization  more 
efficient,  more  effective,  and  more  successful; 

(2)  the  launching  of  a  campaign  for  a 
UCCA  building  to  house,  conserve,  and 
basically  expand  UCCA's  activities; 

(3)  provision  for  the  creation  of  a  pub- 
lishing affiliate  of  UCCA  to  be  known  as  the 
Eurasian  Publishing  Company,  and  a  cam- 
paign for  the  publication  of  books  deahng 
with  our  problems.  This  can  be  econom- 
ically executed,  and  will  satisfy  the  urgent 
need  for  book  publications  In  line  with  our 
educational  objectives; 

(4)  a  specific  resolution  here  and  par- 
ticipation in  all  acthitles  this  month  observ- 
ing the  10th  Anniversary  of  the  Hungarian 
Revolution; 

(5)  literary  and  other  preparation  in  un- 
masking the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution,  a  revolution  for  the 
worst  type  of  imperlo-colonlalism  seen  in  the 
modern  world.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  wsird  off  probable  equations  in  our  own 
land  of  this  fraudulent  revolution  for  free- 


dom and  our  own  American  or  the  Ukrainian 
Revolution; 

(6)  planning  and  preparation  for  the 
World  Ukrainian  Congress  next  year,  an 
event  fraught  with  tremendous  possibilities 
and  also  risks; 

(7)  a  persistent  campaign  for  the  Shev- 
chenko Freedom  Stamp,  which  we  will 
achieve  sooner  or  later; 

(8)  active  participation  in  the  activities  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, leading  up  to  1976  and  Including  a 
10th  Anniversary  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
Shevchenko  statue  in  1974; 

(9)  expanded  international  participation 
In  Asian  and  European  conferences,  for 
which  adequate  funds  must  be  provided; 

(10)  participation  In  the  United  Nations' 
International  Year  for  Human  Rights  in  1968, 
showing  their  deprivation  and  suppression  in 
Ukraine  and  other  captive  countries; 

(11)  preparations  soon  for  more  resound- 
ing Ukrainian  Independence  Day  and  Captive 
Nations  Week  observances  in  1967. 

And  friends,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
tasks  facing  us.  We  have  roles  to  play  in 
the  policy  of  building  bridges  of  understand- 
ing with  Eastern  Europe,  in  the  attempted 
US-USSR  detent  and  perhaps  against  Red 
China.  In  the  admission  of  Red  China  into 
the  U.N.,  in  the  diplomatic  recognition  of 
Outer  Mongolia  and  on  many  other  issues 
bearing  on  the  captive  nations  and.  either 
directly  or  Indirectly,  on  the  largest  of  them, 
Ukraine  Itself.  We  don't  think  In  narrow. 
Insular  and  exclusive  terms  but  rather  In 
broad,  global,  and  Inclusive  terms.  And  It 
is  primarily  for  this  reason  that  we  are  more 
active  than  our  resources  presently  permit, 
that  we  are  looked  upon  as  a  mllUon  dollar 
organization,  and  that  we  are  the  envy  of 
every  other  so-called  ethnic  group. 

In  the  period  ahead  we  will  have  to  be  on 
guard  against  a  number  of  essential  develop- 
ments. One  is  the  thinking  of  certain  circles 
for  an  American-Russian  alliance,  whether 
against  the  so-called  yellow  peril  or  for  fear 
of  a  global  nuclear  war.  This  line  of  think- 
ing certainly  is  not  in  accord  with  our  tradi- 
tions and  principles,  but  the  fantastic  fear 
of  the  Russian  totalitarians  can  lead  to  many 
policy  aberrations.  We  will  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  steer  such  a  development  in  the 
right  direction  of  Russian  concessions  toward 
the  captive  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
USSR.  Another  possible  development  is  U.S. 
compromise  In  the  scandalous  Viet  Nam  War, 
In  which  Russian  missile  aid  plays  a  funda- 
mental role  In  destroying  American  Uves 
while  many  advocate  economic  assistance  to 
the  USSR  and  others,  including  Mr.  Foy 
Kohler.  raise  horrendous  notes  about  Russian 
intervention  In  South  Vietnam.  The  mis- 
takes In  Viet  Nam  are  not  new.  nor  would 
a  shameful  compromise  be  new  In  our  con- 
temporary diplomatic  history.  It  is  these 
and  similar  developments  that  we  must 
watch  closely. 

I  assure  you  that  your  dedicated  and  full 
material  support  of  our  expanding  activities 
will  bring  you  the  utmost  personal  satisfac- 
tion. Our  budget  should  be  100%  greater 
than  what  it  is.  You  can  make  this  possible 
and  realizable  if  in  this  Ninth  Congress  you 
determine  to  make  UCCA  what  In  all  truth 
It  can  be — Unity.  Conservation,  Construction 
and  Advancement,  toward  the  secured  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  victory  In  this  Cold 
War,  and  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
Ukraine  and  all  the  captive  nations  In  the 
Red  Empire. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
22  marked  the  49th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  in  1918.  I  am  honored  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  commemoration  of  this 
significant  event  in  Ukrainian  history 
by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

A  chronicle  of  Ukrainian  history 
reaches    back   into    the   ninth    century 
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when  the  first  state  was  formed  at  Kiev 
and  quickly  recognized  as  a  prominent 
outpost  of  civilization  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  Kiev  state  was  developing 
at  a  lively  pace  when  the  Mongols  in- 
vaded the  region  in  1240.  Even  the  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  Mongols  did 
not  overwhelm  the  Ukrainian  desire  to 
be  free  and  independent. 

WhUe  nominally  under  the  rule  of 
the  Mongols,  and  at  other  times  imder 
the  King  of  Poland,  the  Ukrainians  or- 
ganized their  own  units  of  local  admin- 
istration. In  the  1650's  Hetman  Bohdan 
Khmelnsrtsky  conceived  the  idea  of 
forming  a  separate  and  distinct  state 
by  joining  together  all  the  Ukrainian 
lands  and  expelling  all  other  ruling 
groups  from  the  area.  The  Treaty  of 
Pereyaslav  with  Moscow  was  signed  so 
that  Ukrainians  would  have  allies  in  this 
struggle  for  complete  unity. 

The  Russians,  however,  In  character- 
istic fashion  broke  their  promises  and 
used  the  treaty  as  an  Instrument  of  inter- 
ference in  Ukrainian  affairs.  The  Rus- 
sians even  used  the  Ukraine  as  a  pawn 
in  their  own  foreign  policy,  dividing  it 
with  Poland.  Realizing  their  plight 
Ukrainians  took  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  throw  off  Russian  control. 
Each  action,  however,  brought  upon 
the  Ukrainians  a  more  terrifying  and 
revengeful  reaction  by  the  Russians. 
Peter  I  attacked,  captured,  and  tortured 
to  death  the  entire  population  of  a  town 
because  the  inhabitants  had  sided  with 
Sweden  in  attacking  Russia.  Catheiine 
II  abolished  the  Hetmanate  as  an  insti- 
tution, dissolved  the  military  regiments 
and  wiped  out  any  vestiges  of  self-gov- 
ernment still  remaining  in  the  Ukraine. 
All  Ukrainians  suffered  imder  Cather- 
ine's extensive  Russiflcatlon  program. 

Ukraine's  answer  to  Russiflcatlon  was 
an  intensified  national  revival — Ukrain- 
ian culture  flourished  in  this  time  of  op- 
pression. The  small  beginnings  of  na- 
tionalistic literature  exploded  into  enor- 
mous proportions  when  Taras  Shev- 
chenko  emerged  in  the  mld-1800's.  His 
poetry  was  of  such  excellent  literary 
quality  that  it  guaranteed  a  place  for  the 
Ukraine  in  the  annals  of  Slavic  litera- 
ture. In  addition,  all  the  pleadings  of 
a  true  and  dedicated  patriot  burst  forth 
in  Shevchenko's  works.  His  poems  and 
stories  renew  the  passion  for  freedom  and 
Independence  in  the  heart  of  the  listener ; 
Shevchenko  has  inspired  not  only 
Ukraine  but  freedom-loving  peoples 
everywhere. 

The  1905  revolution  in  Russia  brought 
some  relief  to  Ukrainians  who  were 
granted  a  delegation  in  the  first  Russian 
Duma — ^parliament.  However,  World 
War  I  caused  the  pendulum  to  shift  back 
to  the  suppression  of  all  things  Ukrain- 
ian. When  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
February-March  1917  erupted,  the 
Ukrainians  realized  that  this  was  also 
their  chance  to  break  free  and  on  June 
23,  1917,  the  Rada — Parliament- of  -th»^ 
Ukraine — declared  that  the  Ukraine  in- 
tended to  become  independent. 

After  the  Bolshevik  revolution  of  Oc- 
tober-November 1917  Lenin  recognized 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  and  its 
right  to  Independent  action.  The  Rada, 
within  earshot  of  the  Russian  gims 
across  the  Dnieper  River,  proclaimed  the 
complete  independence  of  the  Ukrainian 


National  Republic  on  January  22,  1918. 
Representatives  of  the  National  Repub- 
lic participated  in  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaties  at  Brest-Iiitovsk;  the  cen- 
tral powers  recognized  the  independence 
of  the  Ukrainian  nation  and  helped 
Ukrainians  clear  the  Bolshevik  army 
from  their  lands.  On  April  29  Mykhaylo 
Hrushevsky  was  elected  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  j^ 

Despite  this  tremendous  progrMS  in 
erecting  the  tools  of  a  stable  anA- inde- 
pendent government,  the  Ukraine  was 
still  beleaguered  by  the  Bolsheviks.  By 
early  1920  the  Ukraine  was  once  more 
in  the  throes  of  fighting — this  time  the 
civil  war  which  was  rampant  in  Russia 
after  the  Bolsheviks  t»ok  over.  The 
Ukraine  was  overrun  and  the  forces  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  were 
forced  to  withdraw  in  November  1920. 
a  tragic  ending  for  what  should  have 
been  the  beginning  of  a  fine  and  glorious 
nation. 

Once  again  Ukrainians  fell  victim  to 
the  harsh  persecution  of  the  Russians. 
The  change  in  name  to  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  did  not  change  the 
nature  of  the  treatment  which  Ukrain- 
ians received,  except  periiaps  to  intensify 
the  cruelties  Ukrainians  have  had  to  en- 
dure. But  atrocities  beyond  the  realm  of 
imagination  have  failed  to  diminish 
Ukrainian  longing  and  struggles  for  in- 
dependence. The  memory  of  January  22, 
1918,  is  carefully  nurtured  and  the  unful- 
filled aspirations  of  Ukrainians  every- 
where will  one  day  be  realized. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  49th  anniversai-y  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence and  the  world  admires  its  con- 
stant fight  to  regain  self-government  and 
liberty  which  it  has  fought  for  so  val- 
iantly over  the  centuries. 

Forty-nine  years  ago  great  joy  was 
brought  to  millions  of  Ukrainians  with 
the  hope  that  victory  had  finally  been 
won  and  that  freedom  to  millions  of 
Ukrainians  would  permanently  be  had 
after  long  generations  of  battling  for  in- 
dependence. tJnfortunately,  one  of  its 
oldtime  neighbors  and  enemies  termi- 
nated this  dream  of  self-government  and 
today  we  find  Ukraine  under  the  tyranni- 
cal domination  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

Ukraine  is  located  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  extends  from  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains  to  the  Donets  Basin  and 
Kryvy  Rih  and  Don  River.  This  area 
comprises  the  richest  and  most  produc- 
tive soil  in  the  world.  Unlimited  coal 
and  iron  deposits  are  In  this  section.  By 
reason  of  the  unlimited  wealth  in  na- 
tures soil  and  mineral  deposits  the 
Turks,  Russians,  and  all  of  the  powerful 
tyrants  in  history  have  sought  to  control 
Ukraine.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the 
people  throughout  the  world  that  a  na- 
tion which  has  fought  for  centuries  for 
liberty  will  someday  be  rewarded  with 
self-government  and  permanent  peace. 

When  the  Soviet  Communists  first  in- 
vaded Ukrainia  after  World  War  I,  they 
were  as  much  interested  in  plundering 
the  people  to  secure  grain  and  food  as 
they  were  in  capturing  the  country.  The 
people  resisted  and  the  leaders  of  the  na- 
tion fought  to  the  bitter  end  to  maintain 
their  independence.  After  heroic  resist- 
ance by  the  Ukrainian  people,  in  1930, 
came  the  Soviet  ordw  for  compulsory 


collectivism  organization  of  all  the  land 
and  products  of  the  nation.  Naturally 
this  aroused  tremendous  opposition.  In 
many  places  the  Ukrainian  people  killed 
their  cattle  rather  than  turn  them  over 
and  the  general  revolt  against  the  Soviet 
tyrants  was  rampant  among  the  farm- 
ers of  the  nation. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago,  Stalin  and  his 
henchmen  inflicted  their  mandate  of 
tyranny.  This  enslavement  caused 
starvation  to  millions  of  Ukrainians  and 
sent  others  into  Soviet  prisons  and  labor 
camps.  The  stoi-y  of  Ukrainia  since  that 
time  has  been  sad  and  sorrowful  but  to 
the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Ukrainians 
throughout  the  world,  their  spirit  and 
desires  for  freedom  and  independence 
still  survives  with  the  same  intensity  that 
it  has  back  through  the  centuries.  With 
the  aid  of  free  nations  and  the  fact  that 
millions  throughout  the  world  are  rap- 
idly learning  the  true  facts  about  athe- 
istic communism  and  its  leaders,  it  is  our 
hope  that  the  day  is  not  too  far  distant 
when  internal  rebellion  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  with  the  aid  of  freedom-loving 
people  on  the  outside,  will  bring  inde- 
pendence to  the  Ukrainian  people  and 
other  satellite  countries  now  imder  the 
Soviet  tyranny. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sun- 
day, January  22,  marked  the  49th  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukraine,  and  I  wish  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  saluting  these  gallant  people. 
On  January  1918,  the  government  of 
Ukraine  issued  a  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence. Shortly  thereafter,  Ukraine 
was  invaded  by  the  Bolsheviks,  and  was 
incorporated  into  the  Communist  Union 
of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The 
Iron  Curtain  was  drawn  across  the  af- 
flicted Ukrainian  nation. 

Historic  Ukraine  is  one  of  the  largest 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe  and  its  in- 
habitants, more  than  45,000,000  Ukrain- 
ians, are  among  the  most  numerous  of 
all  ethnic  groups  in  that  region.  This 
fertile  country  has  rightly  been  regarded 
as  the  breadbasket  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Its  hard-working  people,  a  pillar  of  the 
Eastern  European  peasantry,  have  tilled 
their  black  soil  tirelessly  for  centuries 
not  only  for  their  own  well-being  but  also 
for  their  neighbors,  and  in  recent  dec- 
ades for  their  heartless  taskmasters  in 
the  Kremlin.  The  very  fact  that  this 
extreme  fertility  of  the  land,  with  its  rich 
natural  resources,  has  roused  the  envy  of 
the  neighboring  countries,  has  thus 
been  a  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

For  some  300  years  the  Ukraine  has 
been  submerged  in  the  Russian  conti- 
nent, and  during  all  that  time  autocratic 
czars  and  tyrannical  Communists  have 
done  their  worst  to  suppress  and  eradi- 
cate what  we  in  the  West  regard  as  the 
best  Ukrainian  traits:  their  desire  for 
freedom,  their  boundless  love  for  their 
homeland,  their  undying  yearning  for  in- 
dependence, and  their  readiness  to  sacri- 
fice their  all  for  the  attainment  of  their 
national  goal.  Only  once  in  the  course  of 
three  centuries  was  there  success  in  at- 
taining that  goal— that  was  in  1918. 
When  the  czar's  autocracy  was  over- 
thrown and  Austria  no  longer  ruled  the 
western  Ukraine,  the  Ukrainian  leaders 
seized   upon   the   occasion   and   pro- 
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claimed  their  national  independence. 
That  was  done  on  January  22,  1918, 
the  day  on  which  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  came  into  being,  and  a  new 
day  dawned  for  the  Ukrainians. 

That  memorable  day  is  a  landmark  In 
the  recent  history  of  the  Ukraine,  and 
so  remains  to  this  day,  though  Ukraine's 
independence  vanished  in  1920.  The 
Republic  thus  established  did  not  last 
long.  Being  siu'rounded  by  envious 
enemies,  its  days  seemed  to  have  been 
numbered  soon  after  its  birth.  Finally, 
early  in  1920  Communist  Russians 
treacherously  attacked  and  overran  the 
country,  then  put  an  end  to  the  inde- 
pendent Ukraine  and  incorporated  it  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  Since  then  the 
Ukraine  has  remained  a  province  of  the 
Soviet  empire,  and  the  Ukrainians  there 
have  been  fated  to  suffer  under  the  un- 
relenting Soviet  tyranny. 

They  have  endured  mass  murder, 
wholesale  deportations,  brutal  torture 
in  slave  labor  camps,  the  destruction  of 
their  churches.  Yet  they  have  never 
abandoned  hope  of  eventual  liberation 
and  the  reestablishment  of  their  land  as 
a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  re- 
public. Ukrainian  patriots  have  en- 
gaged in  continuous  and  valiant  under- 
ground resistance.  The  fight  goes  on  to- 
day to  regain  their  Independence  and  free 
way  of  life.  The  lamp  of  freedom  still 
burns  In  the  hearts  of  its  people.  It 
will  not  be  extinguished  and  will  blaze 
again,  proudly  and  fiercely  when  libera- 
tion has  been  won. 

Even  though  there  has  been  consider- 
able relaxation  of  the  Kremlin  rule  there 
in  recent  years,  the  Ukrainians  still  suf- 
fer, and  they  still  hope  to  attain  their 
national  goal. 

This  anniversary  is  an  appropriate  oc- 
casion to  make  known  to  the  courageous 
people  of  Ukraine  that  we  Americans  are 
wholeheartedly  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
human  freedom,  and  once  again  express 
our  determination  never  to  rest  until 
freedom  is  restored  to  people  now  living 
under  Communist  captivity,  or  in  the 
danger  of  being  overrun  by  Communists. 

On  this,  their  independence  day,  I 
wish  them  luck  and  patience,  and  hope 
that  soon  the  day  will  come  when  they 
can  be  free  and  independent  to  pursue 
their  God-given  right  to  live  their  lives 
without  fear  of  oppression. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  and  pleased  to  associate  myself 
once  again  with  the  eloquent  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]  ,  who  has  articulated  the  cause  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  for  so  long  In 
these  Chambers. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  country, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  liberty  for  all,  honor  the  courageous 
people  of  the  Ukraine  on  this  occasion 
of  their  49th  Independence  day. 

The  word  "independence"  must  have 
a  hollow  ring  in  their  ears  today,  but  we 
in  the  free  world  can  only  be  inspired 
by  the  example  of  these  captive  people 
who  have  continued  their  stniggle 
against  enslavement,  and  who,  against 
hope,  have  surely  believed  in  hope. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  a 
half  century  ago — January  22,  1918,  to 
be  exact — the  Ukrainian  nation  declared 
its  independence. 


Today,  the  45  million  Ukrainians  sur- 
vive as  the  largest  captive  non-Russian 
nation  both  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  circumstances  of  history  saw  the 
Ukraine,  in  only  2  years — by  1920 — fall 
victim  to  the  so-called  Soviet  Russian 
imperio-colonialism  stemming  from  the 
Russian  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  1917. 

Suppose,  nearly  50  years  later,  we  had 
the  question  of  Ukraine  independence 
before  us  rather  than  the  question  of 
South  Vietnam  independence? 

Would  we  be  going  all  out  to  save 
Ukraine  freedom  as  we  are  to  contain  a 
Communist  aggressor  in  South  Vietnam? 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  had  we 
acted  many  years  ago  to  save  Ukraine 
independence — if  we  had  moved  then  to 
halt  the  first  wave  of  Russian  conquest — 
we  would  have  no  Vietnam  crisis  today. 

It  is  difficult  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to 
what  the  future  might  bring,  but  it  is 
vital  that  we  in  the  free  world  construct 
a  real  and  sincere  bridge  of  understand- 
ing with  the  captive  people  of  Ukraine. 

We  must  show  by  our  deeds  and  our 
actions,  not  by  mere  words,  that  we  shall 
not  rest — we  shall  not  be  content — until 
the  people  of  Ukraine  once  again  govern 
themselves. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  a 
half  century  ago,  the  Ukrainian  people 
declared  their  land  a  free  and  autono- 
mous republic.  Today,  we  commemorate 
the  49th  armiversary  of  this  proclama- 
tion. 

The  flame  of  Ukrainian  independence 
flickered  for  less  than  3  short  years, 
after  which  it  was  quenched  by  torrents 
of  Russian  bullets.  Such  has  been  the 
fate  of  the  Ukrainian  people  for  cen- 
turies. The  annals  of  history  tell  us  that 
they  enjoyed  freedom  from  the  9th  to 
the  14th  century,  from  1648  to  1783,  and 
once  again  from  1917  to  1920.  How  brief 
when  one  considers  the  span  of  recorded 
history. 

Of  most  significance  to  us  is  their  most 
recent  relapse  into  colonial  subjugation. 
I  will  not  elaborate  here  on  the  persecu- 
tion and  exploitation  they  have  suffered 
at  the  hand  of  Moscow.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  Ukraine  has  been  but  one  of 
many  pawns  in  Russia's  hegemonic  glo- 
bal scheme.  However,  we  must  admire 
these  people  for  their  steadfast  deter- 
mination to  regain  nationhood. 

As  we  recall  that  day  of  hope  49  years 
ago,  let  us  be  ever  mindful  of  the  unsup- 
pressible  Ukrainian  spirit  and  pledge  our 
support  to  its  unrestricted  revival. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  people  de- 
clared their  land  an  independent  nation 
for  the  first  time  in  over  150  years.  That 
glorious  day  brought  to  an  end  a  most 
unjust  period  of  subjugation,  and  the 
Ukrainians  set  themselves  to  the  task 
of  building  a  strong,  self-sufficient  coun- 
try. 

Freedom  had  not  long  been  won  when 
another  wave  of  oppression  hit  the 
Ukrainian  people.  The  Soviets,  as  the 
revolutionary  inheritors  of  the  Russian 
Grovemment,  reabsorbed  the  Ukraine 
into  the  land  mass  of  Russia  less  than  3 
years  later.  Not  only  were  the  hopes 
of  a  brave  people  shattered ;  the  fruits  of 
ethnic  development  were  likewise  de- 


stroyed as  the  Soviets  sought  to  central- 
ize and  communlze  their  captive  nations. 
We  Americans  who  appreciate  «md  ad- 
mire the  colorful  costumes,  gay  folk 
dances,  and  epic  music  of  the  Ukrainian- 
Americans  often  forget  that  the  same 
expression  of  Ukrainian  culture  is  cen- 
sored, or  at  least  restricted,  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  Yet  this  Is  only  a  minor 
form  of  deprivation  when  compared  with 
the  range  of  atrocities  conunitted  by  the 
Soviets.  Massive  extermination,  dislo- 
cation, and  collectivization  were  decreed 
by  Moscow  whose  whims  were  enforced 
by  the  milltantly  powerful  Soviet  army. 

Today,  the  Ukrainians  continue  to 
cherish  the  memories  of  that  short  period 
of  freedom.  Their  dedication  to  the  re- 
vival of  their  homeland  as  a  nation  sov- 
ereign in  the  eyes  of  the  world  cannot 
be  ignored.  The  Ukrainian  spirit  lives 
on,  though  It  must  be  concealed.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  these  people,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  their  ideal  of 
nationhood  can  spring  forth  from  the 
bonds  of  tyrannical  imperialism. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
celebration  of  Independence  Day 
throughout  free  nations  of  the  world  Is 
usually  a  time  of  great  national  rejoic- 
ing, of  unbridled  mirth,  and  limitless  joy, 
for  it  is  a  time  that  one  can  share  with 
his  neighbors  the  happy  knowledge  of 
being  free  citizens,  free  to  express  opin- 
ions and  to  participate  in  the  activities  of 
their  nation. 

January  22,  1967,  marks  the  49th  an- 
niversary of  Ukrainian  independence. 
It  Is  not.  however,  a  day  of  rejoicing  for 
Ukrainian  citizens  because  the  freedom 
they  briefly  shared  was  cruelly  and 
abruptly  snatched  from  their  grasp.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Ukraine  are 
left  only  with  memories  of  a  nation  and 
an  ideal  for  which  they  fought,  and  died. 

There  remains,  within  their  hearts,  the 
same  burning  hope  that  someday  they 
shall  regain  the  liberty  lost  to  a  ruthless 
aggressor.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  vrtll  again  be  able  to 
take  its  place  smaiong  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  and  once  again  become  a  real- 
ity to  the  Ukrainian  people. 

We  sadly  sympathize  with  the  Ukrain- 
ians for  the  loss  of  their  Republic  and  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  goal  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  on  this  earth  has  the  irrevo- 
cable right  to  live,  work,  worship,  and 
vote  without  the  encimibrance  of  tyrants 
dictating  the  scheme  of  their  lives. 

It  Is  the  spirit  of  the  Ukrainians  that 
serves  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  es- 
sence of  democratic  desire  and  provides 
us  with  the  reaUty  that  thousands  of  op- 
pressed peoples  in  the  world  are  living 
without  the  freedoms  we  take  for  granted 
every  day. 

Let  us  be  reminded  by  their  heroic 
vigilance,  that  the  democratic  way  of  life 
Is  not  a  stagnant  rule  of  right  but  is  a 
living  process  which  requires  dally  exer- 
cise to  insure  its  survival. 

These  brave  people  have  not  forgotten 
that  the  liberty  they  hold  so  dear  has 
been  denied  to  them,  nor  will  they  ever 
relinquish  the  hope  of  another  Ukrainia, 
reborn  in  freedom  and  liberty. 

The  cause  of  freedom  does  not  die  so 
easily  that  it  may  be  stamped  out  by  one 
twist  of  the  oppressor's  boot,  for  freedom 
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lives  in  the  hearts  of  people  despite  the 
shackles  of  tyranny  encircling  their 
necks. 

The  Ukrainians  have  not  lost  their 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
for  that  persistent  spirit,  we  salute  them. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago 
the  following  words  were  quoted  in  this 
Chamber  from  His  Excellency,  the  most 
Reverend  Ambrose  Senyshsni,  O.S.B.M., 
archbishop  and  metropolitan  of  Catho- 
lic Ukrainians  in  the  United  States: 

Whether  It  be  the  marking  of  Independ- 
ence day  on  January  22,  the  sponsoring  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  or  the  recitation  of  a 
prayer  In  our  American  Congress,  we  remind 
the  freedom-loving  American  people  of  our 
land  and  our  governing  authorities  that 
there  are  stUI  nations — among  them  the 
tTkralnlan — ^who  live  In  the  slavery  of  an 
Imperialistic  Communist  regime  and,  at  the 
same  time,  we  keep  alive  the  hope  of  libera- 
tion for  these  people. 

This  we  are  doing  again  today,  and  I 
am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  of  join- 
ing my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood], 
In  honoring  the  stalwart  people  of 
Ukraine  whose  long-sought  independ- 
ence of  49  years  ago  was  so  quickly 
wrenched  from  their  grasp.  It  was  on 
January  22,  1918,  when  the  Ukrainians 
proudly  proclaimed  that  Independence 
for  which  they  and  their  forebears  had 
valiantly  struggled  for  two  and  a  half 
centuries.  But  it  was  a  scant  2  years 
later  when  their  jubilation  wajs  shat- 
tered by  the  victors  of  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevik Revolution  of  1917.  Since  then, 
Ukraine  has  suffered  under  Soviet  totali- 
tarianism, but  the  Communists  have  not 
been  able  to  obliterate  the  eternal  hope 
for  freedom  which  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
the  brave  Ukrainian  people. 

It  Is,  as  Archbishop  Senyshjoi  ob- 
served, to  keep  that  hope  alive,  and  to 
pledge  anew  our  determination  to  help 
all  subjugated  people  to  attain  their  In- 
dependence from  enslavement,  that  we 
raise  our  voices  today.  I  am  sure  that 
all  other  Americans  join  the  more  than 
million  and  a  half  citizens  of  Ukraine 
descent  In  this  country  in  their  prayers 
for  the  ultimate  liberation  of  their  mil- 
lions of  relatives  and  friends  now  under 
the  cruel  domination  of  their  Red 
captors. 

What  happened  In  Ukraine  less  than 
five  decades  ago  stands  as  a  monument 
to  why  the  United  States  is  committed 
to  helping  others,  such  as  South  Vietnam 
today,  to  resist  Communist  aggression. 
The  right  of  people  must  be  protected, 
and  where  it  has  been  abrogated  as  in 
the  ancient  nation  of  Ukraine,  every  pos- 
sible assistance  must  be  given  toward  re- 
storing the  opportunity  for  exercise  of 
that  right. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real- 
ity of  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  barrier  re- 
mains intact.  It  signifies  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  system  to  reach  its 
goals  and  to  provide  successful  competi- 
tion with  the  free  world  for  the  minds 
and  loyalties  of  the  people  in  captive  na- 
tions behind  that  barrier. 

That  this  Is  so  can  be  clearly  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  desire  for  liberty 
and  freedcmi  still  bums  In  the  hearts  and 
minds    of    over    40    million    people    in 


Ukrainia,  the  largest  non-Russian  nation 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  second 
largest  nation  within  the  U.S.S.R.  itself. 
Today  marks  the  49th  anniversary  of 
the  Ukrainian  Independence  Proclama- 
tion and  we,  as  freedom-loving  Ameri- 
cans who  are  imbued  with  an  abiding 
sense  of  justice  and  equity,  take  full  cog- 
nizance of  this  day  and  express  our  sym- 
pathy for  the  brave  people  of  the  Ukraine 
who  proclaimed  to  the  world  their  in- 
dependence and  tried  to  establish  a  re- 
public. History  has  dearly  shown  that 
the  United  States  has  always  sided  with 
those  who  value  libeity  and  freedom. 
Here  In  the  capital  of  our  own  country, 
a  very  imposing  statue  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko.  Ukraine's  poet  laureate  and  na- 
tional hero,  was  erected  in  1964. 

We  well  remember  also  that,  unfor- 
tunately, the  independence  of  Ukrainia 
was  only  of  a  temporary  nature.  In  1920 
the  ruthless  Red  army  overran  that  na- 
tion and  compelled  it  to  become  a  mere 
satellite  of  Russia  and,  in  fact,  a  captive 
nation.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  Ukrainians  are  a  distinct  people  with 
their  own  language,  liheir  own  customs, 
their  own  traditions,  their  own  history; 
and  yet,  they  are  held  in  bondage  by  the 
Reds — a  veritable,  large  prison  camp  in 
their  historic  homelarwi. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ukrainians 
and  people  of  Ukraii^an  descent  in  the 
United  States  celebrate  this  day  in 
solemn  observance  in  an  effort  to  keep 
alive  the  undying  spirit  of  their  ancestral 
home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  we  in  the 
United  States  must  rededicate  ourselves 
not  only  to  the  preservation  of  freedom 
but  also  to  the  restoration  of  freedom 
and  liberty  for  those  millions  of  our  fel- 
low human  beings  who  have  been  en- 
gulfed in  communism. 

We  Americans  say  to  the  stouthearted 
people  of  Ukrainia— do  not  despair,  keep 
up  your  fighting  spirit  against  the  unre- 
lenting tyranny  of  Communist  totali- 
tarianism, for  we  join  with  you  in  your 
cherished  hopes  and  fervent  prayers  that 
in  the  not-too-distant  future  your  land 
will  become  a  free  and  independent 
nation. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ukrain- 
ian Independence  Day — January  22 — is  a 
sacred  occasion  on  which  all  Americans 
and  all  men  everywhere  should  commit 
themselves  to  deep  reflection  on  the 
beauty  and  boimty  of  national  Inde- 
pendence. 

Too  often  we  thfeik  of  nationalism 
solely  in  terms  of  Its  possible  perver- 
sions— irv  terms  of  colonialism  and  im- 
perialisnr,  provinciality  and  chauvinism, 
even  racism  and  murder.  Exaggerated 
or  perverted  nationalism  can  have  these 
faces,  certainly.  And  certainly  in  a 
world  where  nationhood  has  proliferated 
these  faces  must  be  remembered  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  err  seriously  if  we  do 
not  recall  just  as  vividly  the  creative 
force  for  good  that  surges  forth  from  a 
national  spirit  rightly  conceived  and 
rightly  directed.  We  Americans  can 
claim  and  boast  of  such  spirit. 

But  there  are  other  peoples  that  have 
been  tested  at  least  as  much  and  pos- 
sibly more  than  we,  that  have  also  ig- 
nited the  watchflres  of  liberty — illumi- 


nation by  which  each  nation  of  good  will 
can  and  should  be  guided. 

After  nearly  four  centuries  of  freedom 
followed  by  two  more  centuries  of  for- 
eign subjugation,  the  Ukrainian  people 
regained  their  independence  on  January 
22.  1918,  as  a  democratic  republic. 
Though  Soviet  enslavement  replaced 
czarist  domination  shortly  thereafter, 
what  was  accomplished  that  day  can 
never  be  undone.  What  was  accom- 
plished that  day  lives  on  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  freemen  everywhere,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  men  whose  fettered 
bodies  sustain  and  succor  free  minds. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  Ukraine — and 
there  always  will  be — and  so  long  as 
there  is  a  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day — and  there  always  will  be — no  force 
on  earth  can  consume  any  nation  or  any 
national  culture  anywhere. 

And  so  long  as  corrupt  political  power 
can  decay — and  it  always  will — the  cher- 
ished hopes  of  today  are  the  promises  of 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  marking 
the  49th  anniversary  of  the  Ukraine's 
declaration  of  sovereignty. 

As  history  shows  us,  this  Independence 
was  short-lived,  for  in  1920  the  Soviet 
Government  of  Russia  snuffed  out  the 
free  Ukrainian  nation  and  reduced  it  to 
the  status  of  a  constituent  state  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

This  deed  shocked  the  world,  denying 
as  it  did  the  right  of  self-determination 
of  peoples.  The  memory  of  it  even  49 
years  later  causes  burning  indignation 
and  sorrow  in  loyal  sons  of  the  Ukraine. 
These  men  of  courage  and  strong  con- 
viction still  hold  firm  to  the  vision  of 
their  homeland  independent  and  free  to 
chart  its  own  national  course. 

But  more  than  that,  theirs  is  a  real 
concern  for  the  people  of  the  Ukraine,  for 
their  welfare  and  their  political  freedom 
and  progress. 

We  must  never  forget  that  nations  are 
simply  collections  of  individuals,  persons 
like  you  and  me,  who  have  similar  needs, 
wants,  and  desires. 

This  is  the  belief  on  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  based  its  policy  of 
"building  bridges"  to  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  policy  recognizes  that  we  truly 
assist  these  people,  not  by  making  a 
battleground  out  of  their  homeland,  but 
by  showing  them  that  the  world  does 
present  successful  alternatives  to  the 
bleak  existence  which  has  been  forced 
upon  them. 

As  an  American,  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  have  a  powerfully  attractive  and  revo- 
lutionary idea  as  the  underlying  founda- 
tion of  this  country :  the  idea  of  the  dig- 
nity and  worth  of  the  Individual  man. 

We  can  and  we  must  communicate 
that  Idea  to  peoples  everywhere. 

To  do  so.  however,  we  must  open  chan- 
nels of  dialog;  we  must  be  able  to 
break  through  the  walls  of  silence  and 
control  which  regimes  attempt  to  erect 
around  their  people. 

At  the  present  time  our  activity  for  a 
better  understanding  among  peoples  is 
limited  to  efforts  of  the  Voice  of  America 
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and  Radio  Free  Europe,  cultural  and 
educational  exchanges,  and  distribution 
of  periodicals. 

Yet  we  could  be  doing  more.  One  way, 
certainly,  would  be  through  increased 
trade.  For  that  reason  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed  the  East-West  Trade 
Act.  Hopefully  this  needed  measure  will 
be  passed  before  the  end  of  the  current 
session. 

But  this  must  not  be  our  only  avenue 
of  approach  to  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must 
apply  our  creative  energies  to  developing 
and  expanding  new  points  of  contact  be- 
tween ourselves  and  those  forced  to  live 
under  communism. 

If  we  are  successful  in  carrying  out 
our  objectives,  the  ultimate  result  must 
be  greater  freedom  for  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  and  the  other  national  groups 
of  Eastern  Europe.  This  Is  the  goal  to 
which  we  must  earnestly  rededicate  our- 
selves upon  this  the  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  pause  again  to  commemorate 
the  proclamation  of  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  the  Ukraine. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Russian  Bolshevik 
Revolution  swept  Eastern  Europe  cnim- 
bling  the  Russian  Empire.  But  rather 
than  bringing  freedom  and  independence 
it  brought  new  tyrannical  power  which 
it  extended  over  neighboring  non-Rus- 
sian nations. 

The  independence  declared  In  Jan- 
uary of  1918  as  a  result  of  the  Ukrainian 
National  Revolution  lasted  only  a  few 
short  years  before  Soviet  forces  re- 
occupied  the  country,  bringing  an  end  to 
self-determination  and  exposing  the 
high-sounding  slogans  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution for  the  tyraimy  It  was  then  and 
remains  today. 

It  Is  more  them  a  mere  gesture  that  we 
pause  this  week  to  observe  this  event. 
It  is  a  sober  reminder  of  the  unfinished 
work  which  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
freemen.  The  events  of  those  years  al- 
most a  half  a  century  ago  are  sJso  a 
lesson  of  history  that  should  remain 
fresh  in  our  minds. 

While  the  methods  employed  by  Soviet 
leaders  today  and  the  weapons  they  used 
then  may  differ,  their  actions  clearly 
demonstrate  that  their  objectives  have 
not  changed.  In  Korea  or  Cuba,  Latin 
America  or  Vietnam,  Communists  imder 
the  guise  of  "proletarian  revolution"  still 
undermine  the  self-determination  of  na- 
tions and  the  freedom  of  individuals.  It 
may  be  aggression  or  subversion  or  the 
arrest  of  a  Mr.  Kazan-Komarek,  but  the 
assault  on  the  dignity  of  nation  and 
individual  continues. 

The  pride  and  courage  of  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  Is  a  source  of  Inspiration 
in  our  struggle.  We  commemorate  here 
today  much  more  than  an  event.  We 
honor  a  steadfast  people  and  their  un- 
dying love  of  freedom.  And  we  pledge 
to  those  people,  as  we  pledge  to  freedom- 
loving  people  throughout  the  world,  our 
continuing  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  ideals 
which  were  common  to  both  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  the  Ukrainian  Revo- 
lution. 
Today  on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam 


young  men  give  their  lives  to  prevent  the 
further  spread  of  Communist  tyranny, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  Amer- 
icans work  to  strengthen  other  nations 
so  that  they  may  withstand  other  as- 
saults upon  their  own  freedom. 

But  merely  to  resist  and  react  Is  not 
enough.  Defense  of  those  who  are  free 
while  others  are  denied  their  liberty  is 
only  half  the  battle.  The  struggle  for 
liberty  must  have  an  offense  as  well  as  a 
defense. 

I  have  sponsored  a  resolution  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  to  create  a 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  This 
committee  would  have  the  important  and 
challenging  tasks  of  developing  policy 
that  would  lead  to  the  liberation  of  the 
captive  nations.  Its  objective  would  be 
to  bring  back  to  the  free  world  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  and  those  imder  the  yoke 
of  tyranny  throughout  the  world.  Cre- 
ation of  a  Committee  on  Captive  Nations 
would  enable  us  to  turn  more  attention 
to  this  vital  task  and  serve  notice  to  the 
world  that  we  in  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  do  not  shrink  from 
this  unfinished  task,  and  that  we  recog- 
nize we  cannot  fully  be  free  ourselves 
imtil  in  every  corner  of  the  world  every 
man  can  also  breathe  the  fresh  air  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  an  honor  and  the 
privilege  of  a  freeman  to  be  able  to  pay 
these  few  words  of  tribute  to  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  on  this  49th  anniversary 
of  their  independence.  I  look  forward 
hopefully  to  the  day  when  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  may  enjoy  this  same  privi- 
lege of  freedom,  that  they  knew  so  briefly 
49  years  ago,  once  again. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  22,  Ukrainians  around  the  world 
commemorated  the  49th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  In  sup- 
port of  the  eventual  restoration  of  that 
independence,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Ukrainian  people  today. 

The  Ukrainian  tradition  is  rich  in 
culture,  spirit,  and  patriotism.  We 
Americans  who  fought  so  resolutely  for 
our  own  independence  should  be  ap- 
preciative of  Ukrainian  aspirations  for 
national  fulfillment. 

History  has  been  unjust  to  the  Ukraine, 
allowing  It  only  3  years  of  complete 
and  unrestricted  freedom  within  the  last 
two  centuries.  The  chains  of  Russian 
imperialism  were  temporarily  released 
between  1917  and  1920,  only  to  be  re- 
fastened  by  the  new  Commimist  regime 
which  had  overturned  its  equally  tyran- 
nical predecessor,  the  czarist  regime. 

The  taste  of  independence  was  sweet 
but  brief.  Subsequent  attempts  to  de- 
velop culturally,  economically,  and  politi- 
cally along  Ukrainian  lines  have  been 
systematically  opposed  by  Moscow.  The 
underground  Ukrainian  Insurgent 
Army — UFA — ^has  served  as  a  menace  to 
Moscow's  decrees  for  communization  and 
Russlflcatlon  of  the  Ukraine.  However, 
the  Soviets  have  taken  brutal  revenge 
against  the  Ukrainians  for  their  resist- 
ance. UPA  activities  were  answered  by 
manmade  famines,  purges,  and  dis- 
locations. 

Today,  Ukrainian  opposition  and  crea- 
tivity are  condemned.   But  the  fervor  for 


and  dedication  to  national  Ideals  that 
constitute  the  Ukrainian  essence  cannot 
be  eradicated.  Behind  the  silence  of  the 
Soviet  press,  we  are  confident  that  the 
inspiration  and  heritage  of  the  Ukrainian 
literary  spokesman  for  freedom,  Taras 
Shevchenko,  still  have  the  same  deep 
meaning  as  he  so  Intensely  expressed  In 
his  poem,  "My  Legacy": 

When  I  shall  die,  pray  let  my  bones 

High  on  a  mound  remain 
Amid  the  steppeland's  vast  expanse 

In  my  belov'd  Ukraine: 
That  I  may  gaze  on  mighty  fields. 

On  Dnieper  and  his  shore. 
And  echoed  by  his  craggy  banks 

May  hear  the  Great  One  roar. 

When  from  Ukraine  that  stream  shall  bear 

Over  the  sea's  blue  sills 
Our  foemen's  blocd,  at  last  shall  I 

Forsake  the  fields  and  hills 
And  soar  up  to  commune  with  God 

In  His  eternal  hall. 
But  till  that  Day  of  Liberty — 

I  know  no  God  at  all. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  49  years  ago  last  Sunday  a  new 
nation — the  Ukraine — ^joined  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations.  The  people  of 
the  Ukraine  In  joyfully  announcing  their 
Independence  at  that  time  believed,  Uke 
much  of  the  world,  that  the  Bolsheviks 
sought  freedom  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Russias.  In  2  short  years,  however,  the 
Ukraine,  the  largest  non-Rus^an  na- 
tion in  Eastern  Europe,  was  to  learn  the 
real  and  vicious  meaning  of  communism 
and  its  brand  of  colonialism.  Pillaged, 
looted,  murdered,  and  transported  by  the 
himdreds  of  thousands  to  the  frozien 
wastes  of  Siberia,  the  Ukrainians  Indeed 
learned  the  first  bitter  lesson  In  the 
school  of  communism.  And  is  It  not 
ironic  that  even  now  as  we  mark  the 
short-lived  freedom  of  that  coimtry,  the 
Communist  despoilers  of  that  freedom 
call  us  warmongering  colonialists? 

The   religious  persecution,   economic 
exploitation,  and  genocide  that  went  on 
in  the  Ukraine  in  the  name  of  commu- 
nism was  not  a  short-lived  thing.   A  dec- 
ade later  in  the  1930's  more  than  30  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  the  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  Church  were  murdered  along 
with  several  thousand  monks  and  priests 
as  the  Communists  moved  to  stamp  out 
organized  religion.     In   1932  6  million 
Ukrainian   farmers   were   Intentionally 
starved  to   death   as   the   Communists 
sought  to  collectivize  the  rich,  fertile 
farms  of  the  area.   During  World  War  n 
both  the  Communists  and  Nazis  slaugh- 
tered miUions  of  Ukrainian  patriots.    It 
Is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  area  which  the  Soviets  say  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of*  their  country  continued  a 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Red  army 
and  secret  police  all  the  way  into  the 
early  1950's.  The  end  of  the  war  saw  the 
Communists  once  again  at  the  business 
of  trying  to  indelibly  stamp  the  Ukraine 
Into  their  mold.    In  1946  Moscow  ordered 
the  destruction  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  and  only  one  of  Its  12  bishops 
survived  the  purge  which  also  took  the 
lives  of  several  hundred  priests  and  other 
Catholic  religious.    More  than  6  million 
Catholics  were  denied  their  religion  and 
forcibly  subordinated  to  Russian  Ortho- 
doxy. 
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These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  what 
it  means  to  be  a  captive  natlon^a  victim 
of  Communist  colonialism.  Is  it  any 
wonder  then  that  the  United  States  op- 
poses such  action  by  Communists  in  the 
Far  East  and  supports  President  John- 
son in  his  statement  that  we  will  do 
everything  possible  to  insure  "the  right 
of  each  people  to  govern  themselves  and 
to  shape  their  own  institutions"? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  we  will  see 
a  mammoth  propaganda  barrage  pour 
from  the  KremUn  as  it  tries  to  sanctify 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Russian 
revolution.  Let  us.  as  we  wade  through 
this  diatribe,  remember  the  Ukraine  and 
the  other  captive  nations  and  plswje  the 
Communist  revolution  in  full  perspective. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  1914.  the  colonial  empires  of  the 
European  powers  have  melted  away 
under  the  Impetus  of  the  national  In- 
dependence movements  which  have  oc- 
curred throughout  the  world.  Of  these 
former  empires,  only  one  remains  intact. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  succeeded  in  per- 
petuating the  hold  of  the  czarist  Russian 
Emphre  on  its  many  subject  peoples.  To- 
day, of  the  nationalities  which  broke 
away  from  Russian  control  in  1918.  only 
Finland  and  Poland  have  been  able  to 
maintain  an  independent  existence. 

January  22, 1967,  marks  the  49th  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  Ukrainian 
independence.  For  a  brief  period,  from 
1918  to  1920,  the  Ukraine  stood  agahist 
a  host  of  enemies  including  the  Russian 
Bolsheviks,  the  Russian  White  armies, 
and  the  Germans.  Finally,  in  1920.  the 
fledgling  state  fell  imder  the  weight  of 
Red  army  Invasion.  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence was  dead. 

The  vision  of  national  independence 
survived,  however.  In  Poland,  during 
the  1920"s  and  1930's,  nationalist  organi- 
zations sprang  up  to  keep  the  idea  alive. 
When  Germany  invaded  the  Soviet 
Union  In  1941,  it  appeared  that  a  free 
Ukraine  would  once  again  come  into  be- 
ing, as  over  200,000  Red  army  troops  of 
Ukrainian  origin  defected  into  the  Ger- 
man Armed  Forces.  Unfortimately,  the 
German  attitude  on  this  issue  differed 
very  little  from  the  Soviet  view;  and  once 
again,  Ukrainian  aspirations  were  frus- 
trated. 

The  final  armed  struggle  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  for  independence  began 
In  1944,  when  the  50,000-man  Ukrainian 
Insurgent  Army — UPA — began  what  de- 
veloped into  a  12-year  guerrilla  war 
against  Soviet  forces.  Several  times  dur- 
ing this  period,  the  Soviets  boasted  that 
they  had  crushed  the  Insurgents;  but  on 
each  of  these  occasions,  the  UPA  re- 
sponded by  resuming  the  fight.  We  know 
that  in  October  and  November  1956  dur- 
ing the  Hungarian  uprising,  Ukrainian 
partisans  launched  strong  attacks  on 
Soviet  convoys  moving  into  Himgary  and 
blew  up  a  number  of  troop  trains. 

January  22  serves  to  remind  us  of  this 
Struggle.  It  also  reminds  us  that  the 
problem  of  self-determination  in  Europe 
will  not  be  solved  until  the  Ukraine  and 
the  other  non-Russian  nationalities  of 
the  Soviet  Union  receive  the  right  to 
determine  their  own  future.     We  can 


only  hope  that  such  a  day  will  soon  dawn 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  free- 
dom— like  hope — springs  eternal  in  the 
human  heart.  Men  were  born  to  be  free, 
and  nations  composed  of  freemen  were 
intended  to  govern  themselves  and  shape 
their  own  institutions.  Independence, 
once  known,  is  never  forgotten.  Tyran- 
ny, once  imposed,  is  never  accepted.  The 
saga  of  the  heroic  Ukrainian  people  is 
the  epitome  of  such  truth. 

Today,  the  Ukrainian  people,  under 
Soviet  Russian  domination,  are  not  free 
and  cannot  enjoy  the  accruments  of  free- 
dom, because  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Rev- 
olution, contrary  to  it$  high-sounding 
slogans  and  objectives,  was  a  fraud.  Not 
only  did  it  faU  to  bring  freedom  to  the 
Russian  people,  but  it  extended  its  tyran- 
nical power  over  Ukraine  and  other  non- 
Russian  nations  which  had  adopted  the 
principles  of  national  self-determinism 
and  declared  their  Independence  after 
the  fall  of  Russian  Czardom. 

Forty-nine  years  ago,  on  January  22, 
1918,  the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada  pro- 
claimed the  full  independence  and  sover- 
eignty of  the  Ukraine.  Forty-eight  years 
ago,  on  January  22,  1919,  the  Western 
Ukrainian  National  Republic,  including 
the  provinces  of  the  Carpatho-Ukraine 
and  Bukovina,  were  united  by  the  act  of 
union  with  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public into  one,  independent  and  sover- 
eign state  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  Two 
years  later,  after  Soviet  forces  succeeded 
In  reoccupying  Ukraine  in  the  summer 
of  1920,  the  Treaty  of  Riga  between 
Commimist  Russian  and  Poland  put  an 
end  to  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

As  a  result,  eastern  Ukraine  was  made 
a  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
under  a  Ukrainian  Communist  govern- 
ment. Western  Ukraine  was  ceded  to 
Poland,  and  Bukovina  and  part  of  Bes- 
saxabia  to  Rumania,  and  Carpatho- 
Ukraine  to  Czechoslovakia,  of  which  they 
were  part  until  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n  in  1939. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Revolution, 
which  brought  about  the  rebirth  of  the 
modem  Ukrainian  state,  engendered  and 
developed  Ukrainian  nationalism  and  the 
national  consciousness  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.  Although  the  true  Ukrainian 
state  has  been  destroyed,  the  Ukrainian 
national  revolution  lives  on  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

In  theory,  Ukraine  is  an  independent 
state.  In  fact,  Ukraine  i$  a  colony  of  com- 
munist Russia.  The  ao-called  Ukrain- 
ian government  in  Kiev  is  a  puppet 
government  imposed  upon  the  Ukrainian 
people  by  the  ruling  Communist  Party 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  Ukraine  has  no  separate 
army,  no  separate  foreign,  financial,  or 
economic  policy.  Ukraine  is  a  colonial 
dependency  of  Communist  Russia.  Her 
44,600,000  people  are  captives  of  and  live 
in  subjugation  to  the  U£.S.R.  While  the 
Soviet  oppressors  of  Ukraine  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  give  the  impres- 
sion to  the  world  that  the  Ukraine  is  not 
a  captive  nation,  and  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  "sovereign  and  independent"  state 
which  may  secede  from  the  U.S.S.R.  of 
its  own  volition,  the  Qkraine  is,  in  ac- 


tuality, a  submerged  and  captive  na- 
tion— a  victim  of  Communist  aggression. 
We  are  assembled  here  today  not  only 
to  commemorate  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day,  but  to  salute  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America. 
Founded  in  1940,  this  patriotic  group  has 
become  a  powerful  advocate  of  freedom 
and  independence  for  Ukraine.  I  am 
impressed  by  the  overall  objective  of 
UCCA  which  is  to  support  the  U.S. 
democratic  form  of  government,  and  to 
enlist  the  support  of  the  United  States 
and  all  other  free  nations  of  the  world  for 
the  freedom  and  independence  of 
Ukraine,  and  other  captive  countries.  I 
count  it  a  privilege  to  join  Presidents 
Tnmian.  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Jotmson  in  lauding  UCCA  for  its  dedi- 
cated work  for  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom at  home  and  the  establishment  of 
liberty  in  Ukraine  and  in  other  captive 
nations. 

This  historic  commemoration  should 
serve  three  essential  purposes  today. 
First,  it  should  serve  to  illustrate 
dramatically  that  no  form  of  tyranny 
shall  ever  curb  men's  craving  for  free- 
dom. The  light  of  freedom  has  shone 
and  is  shining  in  the  darkness  of  oppres- 
sion and  that  darkness  has  never  snuffed 
it  out. 

Second,  it  gives  us  a  propitious  oppor- 
tunity to  join  our  colleagues  in  recording 
our  support  for  the  creation  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  wWch 
has  been  introduced  in  this  Congress  as 
House  Resolution  14  and  House  Resolu- 
tion 15.  In  the  exercise  of  the  steward- 
ship of  our  freedom  it  may  well  be  our 
responsibility  to  provide  the  climate  and 
atmosphere  which  can  feed  that  dim 
light  of  freedom  burning  in  darkness 
within  all  captive  nations.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  give  life  to  the  hope 
of  freedom  burning  in  the  hearts  of  cap- 
tive peoples  throughout  the  world. 

Third,  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  examine 
the  supposedly  more  relaxed  atmosphere 
in  our  dealing  with  Soviet  Russia.  Are 
we  to  forget  that  millions  of  people  are 
still  enslaved  by  that  godless  govern- 
ment? Is  it  in  the  best  interest  of  pres- 
ent day  diplomacy  to  forget  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  vowed  to  bury  us?  Are 
we  to  build  the  bridges  to  the  East  which 
for  some  of  our  own  citizens  and  for 
many  of  our  captive  friends  have  been 
nothing  more  than  one-way  streets? 

The  fact  that  the  Russian  bear  oc- 
casionally cries  "peace"  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  peace  is  forthcoming. 
Perhaps  we  should  read  again  Rudyard 
Kipling's  poem  about  the  bear  that  walks 
like  a  man : 

When  he  stands  up  as  If  pleading.  In  waver- 
ing, man-brute  guise; 
When  he  veils  the  hate  and  cunning  in  hta 

little  eyes; 
When  he  shows   as  seeking  quarters,  with 

paws  like  hands  in  prayer. 
That  Is  the  time  of  peril — the  time  of  the 
true  of  the  Bear  I 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  in 
commemorating  today  the  49th  anniver- 
sary of  Ukrainian  independence. 
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Today,  while  we  are  preoccupied  with 
a  struggle  being  waged  by  South  Viet- 
namese and  U.S.  forces  in  the  jungles  and 
rice  paddies  and  cities  of  Vietnam,  we 
pause  to  remember  the  fate  of  another 
people — who  also  struggled,  who  lost,  but 
who  have  not  given  up  hope.  January 
22  was  the  49th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
independence,  an  independence  pro- 
claimed in  1918,  only  to  be  lost  again  in 
1920. 

For  over  300  years,  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  had  suffered  as  a  divided  nation 
under  the  role  of  Russian  czars.  When 
the  czarist  regime  crumbled  during  1917, 
the  long-awaited  opportunity  for  Inde- 
pendence came.  A  group  of  Ukrainian 
patriots  declared  their  intention  to  seek 
independence  in  December  1917,  and  de- 
clared it  achieved  on  January  22,  1918. 
The  newly  independent  Ukraine  was  a 
wartorn  country,  surrounded  by  aggres- 
sive and  feuding  neighbors.  The  preser- 
vation of  independence  was  to  prove  im- 
possible. The  Red  army  invaded  the 
Ukraine  in  the  spring  of  1920.  In  1923, 
the  Ukraine  was  made  a  constituent  re- 
public of  the  Soviet  Union,  making  the 
Ukrainians  among  the  first  victims  of  a 
new  imperialism. 

The  Ukraine  experienced  no  respite 
during  World  War  II.  The  country 
again  became  a  battlefield  for  the  con- 
tending forces  of  East  and  West.  The 
Soviets  withdrew  only  to  be  replaced  by 
other  cruel  masters — the  Nazis.  Follow- 
ing World  War  II,  Soviet  authority  was 
reasserted,  and  tightened.  Crudest  of 
ironies,  the  Ukrainians,  on  Soviet  Insist- 
ence, were  given  a  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations.  But  this  delegation  is  a 
sham.  The  facade  of  independence  can- 
not disguise  the  ugly  fact  of  subservience. 

With  a  i>opulation  of  more  than  45 
million,  the  Ukraine  has  a  territory  which 
exceeds  in  area  that  of  several  West- 
ern European  nations  combined.  The 
Ukraine  is  rich  in  human  and  material 
resources,  its  history  and  culture  are  more 
than  a  thousand  years  old.  In  an  era 
which  has  seen  the  rise  of  many  new 
nations,  some  of  them  throwing  off 
colonial  bonds  after  long  periods  of  sub- 
jugation, is  it  not  a  singular  injustice  that 
the  Ukrainians,  along  with  their  neigh- 
bors in  Eastern  Europe,  continue  to  be 
subject  to  exploitation  by  the  worst 
colonial  system  of  modem  times? 

Today,  as  we  fight  in  southeast  Asia  on 
behalf  of  a  small,  brave  people  striving  to 
maintain  its  freedom  and  independence, 
let  us  not  forget  that  there  are  many 
areas  of  the  world  where  the  cause  of 
liberty  has  yet  to  prevail,  and  that  we 
must  not  relax  our  vigilance  or  abandon 
our  struggle  imtll  that  cause  has  pre- 
vailed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we  best  observe 
and  commemorate  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day  ?  I  recommend  that  we  In  Con- 
gress, first,  set  up  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations;  second,  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's scheme  to  subsidize  the  Soviet 
Union  and  East  European  dictatorships 
through  trade  concessions;  third,  have 
open  and  fair  hearings  on  the  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  Consular  Convention;  fourth, 
hold  a  full  congressional  debate  on  U.S.- 
U5.S.R.  policies;  and,  fifth,  use  every 


means  available,  including  the  Voice  of 
America,  to  expose  the  fraudulent  Rus- 
sian Bolshevik  revolution,  which  the 
Russians  are  using  this  year  in  a  massive 
propaganda  drive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks,  "Facts 
About  Ukraine  and  the  Ukrainian  Peo- 
ple," published  by  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Ukrainian  national  revolu- 
tion: 

Pacts   ABOtrr   Ukraine   and   the   Ukrainian 
PmPLE 

INTRODUCTION 

The  year  1967  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  great  revolutionary  upheaval  in  East- 
ern Europe.  In  1917  the  far-flung  Russian 
empire  met  its  inevitable  doom,  and  its  fall 
unleashed  a  series  of  national  revolutions 
which  swept  the  enslaved  non-Russian  na- 
tions and  brought  them  long-awaited  free- 
dom and  national  indepervdence.  The  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  monarchy  also  crumbled  un- 
der the  impact  of  ethnic  and  nationalist 
desires  for  freedom  and  independence. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Revolution,  in 
contrast  to  the  Russian  Revolution,  was  very 
much  like  the  American  Revolution  of  1776. 
inasmuch  as  its  overall  objective  v>as  a  free 
and  independent  state  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple, just  as  the  American  Revolution  xtught 
freedom  for  the  13  colonies  which  refiaed  to 
live  under  colonial  subjugation. 

Today  the  Ukrainian  people,  under  Soviet 
Russian  domination,  are  not  free  and  can- 
not enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, because  the  Russian  Bolshevik 
Revolution,  contrary  to  its  high-sounding 
slogans  and  objectives,  was  a  fraud.  Not 
only  did  it  fail  to  bring  freedom  to  the  Rus- 
sian people,  but  it  extended  its  tyrannical 
power  over  Ukraine  and  other  non-Russian 
nations  which  had  adopted  the  principles  of 
national  self-determination  and  declared 
their  independence  after  the  fall  of  Russian 
Czardom. 

Ukraine  is  the  largest  and.  economically, 
most  important  of  the  non-Russian  nations 
now  held  captive  in  the  USSR.  Consequent- 
ly, a  short  survey  of  its  past  and  present  his- 
tory is  in  order  so  that  the  true  status  of 
Ukraine  should  not  be  beclouded  by  the 
propaganda  which  Moscow  is  now  dissemi- 
ruiting  throughout  the  world  in  observing 
what  it  calls  the  "great  proletarian  revolu- 
tion." 

GEOGRAPHIC     POSITION AREA     AND     POPULATION 

Generally  speaking,  the  Ukrainian  ethnic 
territory  extends  between  43 "20'  and  53° 
north  latitude  and  20°30'  and  45*  east  longi- 
tude. The  Utoalnlan  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic lies  between  44°20'  and  52°20'  north 
latitude  and  20°5'  and  40°15'  east  longitude. 
Ukraine  is  located  In  the  southeastern  corner 
of  Europe.  It  borders  with  Romania  and 
Hungary  to  the  southwest,  Poland  to  the 
west,  Byelorussia  to  the  north  and  Russia  to 
the  north  and  southeast.  It  is  bordered  by 
the  Black  Sea  in  the  south. 

According  to  Ukrainian  ethnographers  (cf. 
Ukraine:  A  Concise  Encyclopaedia),  the 
the  Ukrainian  ethnic  territory  embraces 
289,000  square  miles  and  has  a  population 
(1959)  of  49  million.  The  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  which  does  not  encom- 
pass all  the  Ukrainian  ethnic  territory,  com- 
prises 232,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  41,869,000,  according  to  the  Soviet  popula- 
tion census  of  1959.  On  January  1,  1964, 
Ukraine  had  a  population  of  44,600,000  peo- 
ple, of  which  number  Ukrainians  constituted 
77  percent,  Russians  17  percent,  with  the 
remaining  16  percent  consisting  of  various 


national  minorities:  Jews  (1,025,800),  Poles, 
Germans,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Romanians 
and  Tatars. 

As  mentioned,  over  56,600  square  mUea  of 
Ukrainian  ethnic  territory  are  outside  the 
political  borders  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR,  spe- 
cifically: in  Russia  (the  regions  of  the  Bel- 
gorod, Kursk,  and  the  Voronezh  Oblasts,  as 
well  as  regions  in  the  Don  and  Kuban  areas) . 
Byelorussia,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Romania.  At  least  7,500,000  Ukrainians  are 
now  living  outside  the  compact  Ukrainian 
ethnic  territory. 

Religion:  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
Ukrainians,  that  Is,  76  percent,  are  Orthodox, 
13.5  are  Catholics  of  the  Eastern  Rite,  2.3  per- 
cent are  Jewish,  and  8.2  percent  are  Protes- 
tants, Baptists,  Mennonites  and  Moslems. 

HISTORY 

Ukraine  has  had  three  distinct  periods  of 
national  statehood  and  independence: 

a)  the  first  period  of  national  statehood 
when  Ukraine,  known  as  Kievan  Bus,  was  a 
powerful  state  in  Eastern  Europe,  lasting 
from  the  IXth  to  XlVth  centuries; 

b)  the  Kozak  period  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence, from  the  middle  of  the  XVItth 
century  to  the  end  of  the  XVlIIth  century; 

c)  the  third  (modern)  period,  beginning 
with  the  fall  of  the  Russian  empire  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada 
in  March,  1917,  and  ending  in  1920. 

THE    UKRAINIAN    NATIONAL    REVOLUTION 

The  fall  of  BuBslan  Czardom  was  the  signal 

for  bursting  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
whole  of  Ukraine;  despite  the  systematic  at- 
tempts Of  the  Russian  government  to  sup- 
press UkrairUan  ideals  and  aspirations,  the 
dream  of  freedom  and  independence  had 
survived.  On  March  17,  1917  the  Ukrainian 
Central  Rada  was  established  in  Kiev  under 
the  presidency  of  Prof.  Michael  Hrvishevsky, 
Ukraine's  foremost  historian. 

Within  a  period  of  10  monttis  the  Rada. 
through  a  aeries  of  important  acts,  led 
Ukraine  through  the  turbulent  period,  es- 
tablishing first  an  autonomous  state  and 
then  a  full-fledged  Independent  and  sover- 
eign state  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

Between  March  and  October,  1917  the 
Rada  had  to  deal  with  a  weak  and  ineffective 
Russian  Provisional  Government  under 
Alexander  P.  Kerensky  who  refused  to  accept 
or  recognize  the  Independence  of  Ukraine. 
The  Rada  Issued  In  the  period  Its  two  Uni- 
versals.  one  on  June  23,  and  the  second  on 
July  16,  1917,  whereby  it  announced  that 
Ukraine  was  to  become  an  autonomous  state, 
which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment. It  swiftly  organized  the  Ukrainian 
national  army,  established  Ukrainian  schools, 
introduced  CTkralnlan  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative systems,  prepared  a  Ukrainian  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  provided  vast  autonomy 
for  the  national  minorities  of  Ukraine  and 
won  recognition  by  a  number  of  foreign 
states. 

On  November  20,  1917,  after  the  Bolshevik 
coup  In  Petrograd,  the  Rada  Issued  the  Third 
Universal  whereby  It  proclaimed  Ukraine  to 
be  the  Ukrainian  National  RepubUc  (UNR). 
While  trying  to  secure  recognition  from  the 
new  Russian  Soviet  government,  the  tJkraln- 
lan  Central  Rada  maintained  Its  troops  on 
the  front  against  the  armies  of  the  Central 
Powers.  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  while  paying 
lip-service  to  national  self-determination, 
were  sending  Communist  agitators  into 
Ukraine  in  order  to  prepare  a  Communist 
takeover  of  the  country.  When  these  efforts 
did  not  bring  the  desired  results,  the  Soviet 
government  officially  recognized  the  Ukrain- 
ian government.  In  a  note,  dated  December 
17,  1917.  the  Sovnarkom  (Soviet  of  People't 
Commissars)  stated: 

"The  Soviet  of  People's  Commissars  of  the 
Russian  Republic  recognizes,  without  any 
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limits  or  conditions,  and  in  all  respects,  the 
national  rights  and  independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  Republic.  .  .  .  {Cf.  Organ  of  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Workers  and  Sol- 
diers, No.  26,  December  20,  1917,  Petrograd.) 
At  tbe  same  time  the  Russian  Soviet  gov- 
ermnent  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Rada, 
demanding,  among  other  things,  that  the 
armed  Communist  bands  be  stationed  In 
Ukraine.  When  tbe  Rada  rejected  the  ulti- 
matum, Lenin  and  Trotsky  launched  armed 
aggression  against  Ukraine.  For  over  4 
months  the  Ukrainian  armies  had  to  wage  a 
defensive  struggle  against  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian Invaders  who  were  throvm  out  of 
Ukraine  In  April,  1918. 

Meanwhile,  the  Rada  Issued  the  Foiirth 
Universal  on  January  22,  1918,  by  which  the 
full  Independence  and  sovereignty  of 
Ukraine  were  proclaimed.  Subsequently,  on 
February  9,  1918  Ukraine  concluded  a  Peace 
Treaty  with  the  Central  Powers  in  Brest 
Lltovsk,  by  which  act  It  received  full-pledged 
recognition  from  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  which  powers 
also  provided  military  assistance  to  Ukraine 
against  the  Russian  Bolsheviks.  France  and 
Great  Britain  also  granted  de  facto  recogni- 
tion of  Ukraine. 

From  April  to  November,  1918  Ukraine  was 
under  the  monarchist  government  of  Het- 
man  Paul  Skoropadsky,  and  In  1919  under 
the  Directorate  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic,  beaded  by  Simon  Petlura. 

On  November  1,  1918  Western  Ukraine 
(formerly  iinder  Austria-Hungary),  pro- 
claimed its  Independence  and  was  forced  to 
wage  a  defensive  war  against  the  newly-born 
Poland  which  coveted  this  Ukrainian  ethnic 
territory  as  its  "own."  On  January  22,  1919 
the  Western  Ulualnian  National  Republic, 
including  tbe  provinces  of  Carpatho-Ukralne 
and  Bukovina,  were  united  by  the  Act  of 
Union  with  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
Into  one.  Independent  and  sovereign  state 
of  tbe  Ukrainian  people.  Tbe  imlted  Ukrain- 
ian Republic  bad  to  wage  a  gallant 
war  against  the  Red  and  White  Russians 
(Denlkin)  In  the  East  and  the  Poles  In  tbe 
West,  alone  and  unaided.  In  1920  a  military 
alliance  between  Poland  and  Ukraine  was 
formed  by  Pilsudskl  and  Petlura,  and  tbe 
combined  Polish-Ukrainian  forces  occupied 
Kiev  for  a  brief  period.  Eventually  tbe 
Soviet  forces  succeeded  In  reoccupylng 
Ukraine  In  tbe  sununer  of  1920. 

In  Marcb,  1921  the  Treaty  of  Riga  between 
Communist  Russia  and  Poland  put  an  end  to 
tbe  Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

The  greater  part  of  Ukraine,  i.e.  Eastern 
Ukraine,  was  made  a  Ukrainian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic  under  a  Ukrainian  Commu- 
nist government;  Western  Ukraine  (Oallcla 
and  part  of  Volhynia)  was  ceded  to  Poland, 
and  Bukovina  and  part  of  Bessarabia  to  Ro- 
mania, and  Carpatbo-Ukralne  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia, of  which  they  were  part  until  tbe  out- 
break of  World  War  n  In  1939. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Revolution, 
which  brpught  about  the  rebirth  of  the  mod- 
ern Ukrainian  state,  engendered  and  devel- 
oped Ukrainian  nationalism  and  the  national 
consciousness  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  Al- 
though the  true  Ukrainian  state  has  been  de- 
stroyed, the  Ukrainian  National  Revolution 
lives  on  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

PBKSEMT   STATUS 

Since  1923,  Ukraine  proper  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  one  of  Its 
"equal  and  sovereign  constituent  republics." 
In  theory,  Ukraine  Is  an  Independent  state. 
It  became  a  charter  member  of  the  United 
Nations  In  San  Francisco,  in  April,  1946,  and 
to  this  day  remains  a  member  of  tbe  U.N. 
and  maintains  its  permanent  mission  to  this 
international  body. 

Internally,  Ukraine  Is  a  colony  of  Commu- 
nist Russia.  The  so-called  Ukrainian  gov- 
ernment in  Kiev  Is  a  puppet  government  lm> 


posed  upon  the  Ukrainian  people  by  the  rul- 
ing Communist  Party  of  the  USSR.  The 
Communist  Party  of  Ukraine  is  also  a  sub- 
servient adjunct  to  the  Russian  Communist 
Party,  and  takes  its  orderB  from  the  latter 
without  protest  or  dissension.  Although 
Ukraine  is  a  "sovereign  republic"  it  has  no 
separate  army,  foreign  policy,  its  own  finan- 
cial nor  economic  policy.  Ukraine  is  a  co- 
lonial dependency  of  Conununlst  Russia. 

PERSECUTION    AND    OPPRESSION 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  stating  that 
of  all  the  captive  nations  languishing  in  So- 
viet communist  slavery,  Ukraine  has  sufifered 
tbe  longest. 

Tbe  record  of  Russia's  Inhuman  treatment 
and  persecution  in  Ukraine  is  matchless  in 
all  the  history  of  mankind.  Since  1920 
Ukraine  has  endured  persecution,  mass  mur- 
ders amounting  to  full-scale  genocide,  re- 
ligious and  national  persecution  and  eco- 
nomic exploitation. 

In  the  1930's  Moscow  liquidated  the 
Ukrainian  Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church 
by  murdering  over  30  archfclshops  and  bish- 
ops, headed  by  Metropolitan  Vasyl  Lypklvsky, 
and  several  thousand  priesta  and  monks.  Un- 
told numbers  of  Ukrainian  Intellectuals  were 
liquidated,  while  at  least  6,000,000  Ukrainian 
farmers  perished  in  the  manmade  famine 
in  1932-33  for  their  opposition  to  collectivi- 
zation. During  the  German-Soviet  war.  both 
Stalin  and  Khrushchev  ordered  executions  of 
Ukrainian  patriots,  political  prisoners  and 
other  Ukrainians  fearing  their  disloyalty  to 
the  Soviet  regime.  How  tbe  Ukrainians  re- 
garded their  Russian  oppressors  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  over  2  million 
Ukrainian  soldiers  from  the  Soviet  armies 
deserted  to  the  German  lines  in  1941;  and 
several  thousands  of  them  Joined  the  Ukrain- 
ian Insurgent  Army  (UPA),  a  powerful 
Ukrainian  underground  resistance  movement 
which  fought  against  both  the  Nazis  and  the 
Bolsheviks  In  Ukraine;  the  UPA  continued 
its  anti-Soviet  resistance  well  into  the  early 
1950'8,  during  which  time  some  35.000  KGB 
and  other  Soviet  security  troops  and  agents 
were  killed  by  the  UPA.  In  1946  the  Krem- 
lin wantonly  destroyed  the  Ukrainian  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Western  Ukraine:  of  11 
Ukrainian  Catholic  bishops,  only  Metropoli- 
tan Joseph  SUpy  survived  (released  in  1963, 
upon  direct  intervention  by  Pope  John 
XXIII,  he  was  made  a  cardinal  and  now  re- 
sides in  Rome);  hundreds  of  Ukrainian 
Catholic  priests  were  killed  or  exiled,  while 
some  6,000.000  Ukrainian  Catholics  were 
forcibly  subordinated  to  Russian  Orthodoxy. 

Khrushchev  himself  stated  at  the  XXth 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1956,  that  "Stalin  h»d  wanted  to  de- 
port all  Ukrainians,  but  there  were  too  many 
of  them  and  there  was  no  place  to  which 
they  could  be  deported." 

The  fate  of  the  Ukrainian  people  evoked 
world-wide  indignation,  and  many  govern- 
ments expressed  their  concern  over  the  in- 
human treatment  of  the  Ukrainians  by  Com- 
munist Russia. 

ASSASSINATION     OF     TTKRASNIAN    LEADERS 
ABROAD 

One  of  the  old  and  tested  methods  of  de- 
stroying IHcrainian  leaders,  deemed  danger- 
ous to  Russian  rule  in  Ukraine,  is  the  method 
of  kidnapping  and  assassination  of  Ukrain- 
ian patriots  in  foreign  countries  by  the 
NKVD,  MVD  and  KGB.  Over  the  decades 
the  Kremlin  had  been  doing  just  that: 

a)  In  May,  1926,  in  Parit,  a  Soviet  agent 
killed  Simon  Petlura,  head  of  the  Directorate 
of  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic,  and  the 
head  of  the  Ukrainian  government-in-exile; 

b)  In  May,  1938,  Col.  Eufene  Konovalets, 
head  of  the  Organization  of  Ukrainian  Na- 
tionalists (OUN),  was  klll^  in  Rotterdam, 
Holland  by  a  time  bomb  placed  in  his  trench 
coat  by  a  Soviet  secret  agent,  Valukh,  (who 


was  later  identified  as  a  general  in  the  Soviet 
security  troops)  ; 

c)  On  October  IL,  1957,  Dr.  Lev  R.  Rebet,  a 
Ukrainian  nationalist  writer  and  theoretician, 
was  killed  in  Munich,  although  his  death 
had  been  described  as  caused  by  heart  fail- 
ure; 

d)  On  October  IS.  1959,  Stepan  Bandera, 
head  of  the  Organization  of  Ukrainian  Na- 
tionalists (OUN),  teas  killed  under  mysteri- 
ous conditions,  also  in  Munich. 

Both  murders  were  committed  by  Bogdan 
N.  Stashynsky,  a  trained  agent  of  the  KGB, 
who  was  subsequently  given  the  "Order  of 
the  Red  Banner"  by  the  Soviet  government. 
(In  August,  1961  Stashynsky  defected  with 
his  German-born  wife  to  West  Germany  and 
confessed  to  the  killing  of  Rebet  and  Ban- 
dera, for  which  crimes  he  teas  tried  and  sen- 
tenced by  the  German  Supreme  Court  to 
eight  years  at  hard  labor.) 

ARRESTS    OF    UKRAINIAN    WRITERS,    ASSAULT    ON 
UKRAnOAN    CT7LTURE 

Recently.  Moscow  renewed  with  reinforced 
vigor  Its  traditional  policy  of  the  Ruseiflca- 
tlon  of  Ukraine,  aiming  at  the  cultural  and 
linguistic  genocide  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
Although  the  Ukraine  language  is  the  offi- 
cial language  of  XTkraine,  the  Russian  lan- 
guage is  imposed  everywhere  as  a  "language 
of  higher  culture  and  International  sig- 
nificance." In  1965  and  1966  a  number  of 
Ukrainian  writers,  poets,  and  literary  critics 
were  arrested  and  sentenced  by  the  Com- 
munist courts  In  Ukraine.  At  least  30  of 
these  Ukrainian  intellectuals  were  reported 
arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  in  such  cities 
of  Ukraine  as  Kiev,  Odessa,  Lvlv,  Lutsk, 
Ternopil  and  Ivano-Pranklvsk.  Among  them 
the  most  prominent  are  Ivan  Dzyuba  and 
Ivan  Svitlychny,  who  have  been  accused  of 
writing  anti-Soviet  works  and  of  smuggling  to 
the  West  the  anti-Soviet  works  of  another 
Ukrainian  poet,  Vasyl  Symonenko,  who  died 
in  1963  at  the  age  of  29.  Extensive  reports 
on  arrests  of  Ukrainian  writers  appeared  in 
the  Neue  Zuricher  Zeitung  (April  1,  1966) 
and  the  New  York  Times  (April  7,  1966). 
Protest  letters  by  the  Ukrainian  Writers  As- 
sociation in  Exile  were  sent  to  the  Interna- 
tional P  E  N.,  the  European  Community  of 
Writers,  and  UNESCO.  Similar  protests  were 
sent  to  the  State  Department  by  the  Uk- 
rainian Congress  Committee  of  America  and 
the   Shevchenko   Scientific    Society. 

The  extent  of  antl-Sovlet  and  anti-Russian 
opposition  and  resistance  is  best  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  Peter  Shelest.  secre- 
tary general  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Ukraine,  and  Alexander  Kornelchuk.  top- 
ranking  Communist  writer  and  ideologist, 
recently  warned  the  Ukrainian  youth  against 
listening  to  Western  radio  broadcasts  and 
assailed  the  United  States  for  its  alleged  sup- 
port of  Ukrainian  "subversive  nationalist 
elements,"  which  they  said  were  infiltrating 
Ukraine. 

UKRAINE — A    SUBMERGED    AND    CAPTIVE    NATION 

Despite  the  outward  trappings  of  "In- 
dependence and  sovereignty  of  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Ukraine  is  a  cap- 
tive and  submerged  nation.  It  is  recognized 
as  such  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  its  "Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution,"  enacted  on  July 
17,  1969,  which  stated  as  follows: 

".  .  .  The  imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  national  independence  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenia,  Rumania, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turke- 
stan, North  Vietnam,  and  others.  .  .  ." 

Soviet  oppressors  of  Ukraine  are  doing  ev- 
erything possible  to  give  the  impression  to 
the  world  that  Ukraine  is  not  a  captive  na- 
tion, and  that  it,  in  fact,  is  a  "sovereign  and 
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independent"  state,  which  may  secede  from 
the  USSR  of  its  own  volition. 

UKRAINIAN   CONGRESS   COMMnTEE   OP   AMERICA 

In  the  United  States  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America  (UCCA), 
founded  in  1940,  is  a  powerful  advocate  of 
freedom  and  independence  for  Ukraine.  It 
Is  an  American  organization  embracing  over 
1,200  Ukrainian  American  organizations, 
clubs,  fraternal  lodges,  veterans  and  youth 
Bocleties,  women's  and  sports  groups,  as  well 
8S  cultural,  social,  church  and  political  or- 
ganizations. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  UCCA  is  to 
support  the  United  States  democratic  form 
of  government,  and  to  enlist  the  support  of 
tbe  United  States  and  all  other  free  nations 
of  the  world  for  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  Ukraine,  and  other  captive  coimtrtes. 
Its  record  for  the  twenty-flve  years  of  Its 
existence  is  an  outstanding  one.  For  Its  ded- 
icated work  for  the  preservation  of  freedom 
at  home  and  the  establishment  of  liberty  In 
Ukraine  and  in  other  captive  nations,  the 
UCCA  has  been  lauded  by  four  Presidents, 
namely:  Presidents  Harry  S.  Truman,  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower,  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
B,  Johnson. 

The  UCCA  has  been  frequently  a  target 
of  Communist  assault  and  vituperation.  For 
Instance,  Komunist  Ukrainy,  an  official  organ 
appearing  in  Kiev,  In  Its  February,  1966  Issue, 
denounced  the  CIA,  the  Department  of  State, 
the  FBI,  a  number  of  Ukrainian  exile  orga- 
nizations in  Europe,  and  the  UCCA.  If  any- 
thing, these  attacks  on  the  Ukrainians  in 
the  free  world  indicate  that  the  Riisslan 
Communist  Jailers  of  Ukraine  are  well  aware 
of  the  corrosive  effect  that  freedom  can  have 
on  the  bonds  of  the  Ukrainians  and  other 
non-Russian  nations  in  slavery. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jan- 
uary 22.  1967,  marked  the  49th  anni- 
versary of  the  official  declaration  of  In- 
dependence of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic.  It  Is  appropriate  that  we 
pause  again  to  remember  the  fate  which 
has  befallen  that  proud  people  and  to 
reflect  upon  the  significance  of  their  con- 
tinued subjugation. 

Today  there  are  nearly  40  million 
Ukrainians  descendent  from  Cossack 
communities  which  established  them- 
selves as  self-governing,  independent 
communities  in  the  17th  century.  From 
earliest  times  their  rich  lands  were  sub- 
ject to  the  greedy  Incursions  of  their 
more  powerful  neighbors— Moscow,  Po- 
land, and  Turkey.  At  length,  Czar  Peter 
I,  of  Imperial  Russia,  was  successful  in 
bringing  the  Ukraine  and  its  peoples 
under  Russian  domination  In  1709,  and 
the  struggle  of  Ukrainians  to  be  free 
had  begun. 

Perhaps  It  might  have  ended  there. 
Perhaps  the  Independence-loving  farm- 
ers and  cultivators  of  the  Ukraine  might 
have  lost  their  sense  of  national  identity 
In  the  decades  under  Russian  domina- 
tion. If  that  had  been  the  case  we  would 
not  today  be  concerned  with  their  fate. 
The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  Ukrainian 
nationalism  did  not  wither  under  foreign 
domination;  It  grew.  Ukrainian  culture, 
different  In  so  many  ways  from  that  of 
the  Russian  rulers,  flowered. 

The  immortal  Ukrainian  poet.  Ta- 
res Shevchenko— 1814-61— Inspired  the 
Ukrainians  of  his  day  never  to  give  up 
ta  their  fight  to  win  their  homeland 
back  from  Russian  domination,  and 
others  such  as  Ivan  Pranko— 1856- 
CXm 93— Part  2 
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gave  renewed  voice  to  the  yearning  to 
be  free. 

It  was  a  long  wait  for  the  millions 
of  Ukrainians  dreaming  of  an  end  to 
Russian  rule,  but,  finally,  in  the  turmoil 
that  was  the  Russian  Revolution  they 
had  their  chance  and  they  took  it.  After 
more  than  200  years  of  Russian  domi- 
nation they  threw  off  the  foreign  yoke 
and  on  that  January  day  nearly  a  half 
century  ago  proclaimed  themselves  to 
be  a  free  and  Independent  nation.  But, 
as  we  all  know,  that  freedom  was  not 
to  last.  Russia,  now  a  Communist  state, 
attacked  the  young  nation,  and  after  a 
bitter  3 -year  struggle  again  forced  her 
to  yield  to  the  domination  of  Moscow. 

Again,  as  in  the  two  centuries  after 
Peter  I,  Ukrainian  nationalism  did  not 
die.  An  underground  Insurgent  force 
fought  both  the  Nazis  and  the  Com- 
munists In  World  War  n  and  on  June 
30,  1941,  Ukrainians  again  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  free  and  the  struggle 
was  reborn,  a  struggle  which  continues 
to  this  day. 

Ukrainians  throughout  the  world  still 
feel  the  surge  of  spirit  which  has  moti- 
vated them  from  their  earliest  days 
Whether  it  be  the  1,600,000  who  have 
found  their  home  In  the  United  States 
or  the  40  million  who  still  remain  In 
Communist-controlled  Ukrainia,  they 
seek,  and  shall  continue  to  seek  that  free- 
dom which  it  Is  the  inherent  right  of 
all  men  to  share.  All  Americans,  every- 
where, share  with  these  brave  people 
that  determination.  And  as  it  has  not 
died  in  the  centuries  of  subjugation  to 
the  present  time,  so  it  shall  not  die  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  count- 
less Americans  across  the  country 
joined  with  their  fellow  citizens  of 
Ukrainian  descent  on  January  22,  1967, 
to  mark  the  49th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  and  the 
48th  anniversary  of  the  act  of  union  un- 
der which  all  Ukrainian  ethnic  lands 
were  united  into  one  Independent  and 
sovereign  state.  For  3Vi  years,  the  gal- 
lant people  of  Ukraine  defended  their  in- 
dependence against  Commimist  Russia's 
onslaught,  finally  succumbing  to  supe- 
rior military  force.  The  spirit  of  these 
brave  people  has  never  been  crushed, 
however. 

Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky,  of  Steele. 
N,  Dak.,  president  of  the  State  branch 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America.  Inc..  speaks  for  the  cause  of 
these  people  In  these  words: 

The  freedom-loving  people  of  Ukraine 
have  not  accepted  Soviet  Russian  domina- 
tion and  have  been  fighting  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  independence  by  all 
means  accessible  to  them  for  the  past  46 
years. 

During  World  War  n  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple organized  a  powerful  imderground  re- 
sistance movement,  known  as  the  Ukrainian 
Insurgent  Army  (UPA),  which  fought  not 
only  against  the  Nazi  regime,  but  against 
the  Soviet  security  troops  as  weU.  Stalin 
and  Khrushchev  unleashed  bloody  persecu- 
tion and  reprisals  against  the  Ukrainian 
people  In  the  late  1940*8,  and  it  was  Khru- 
shchev himself  who  stated  at  the  Congress 
of  tbe  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 


in  February,  1956,  that  "Stalin  had  wanted 
to  deport  all  Ukraimans,  but  there  were  too 
many  of  them  and  there  was  no  place  to 
which  they  could  be  deported." 

Relentless  and  harsh  persecution  of 
Ukrainians  continued  after  the  death  of 
Stalin,  and  it  continues  now  after  the  ouster 
of  Khrushchev  from  the  top  leadership  in 
the  Kremlin,  Inasmuch  as  tbe  Brezhnev- 
Kosygln  duumvirate  is  bent  on  keeping  the 
Soviet  Russian  empire  Intact  and  umfled. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
half  a  century  has  passed  since  the 
world  witnessed  the  brief  glory  of 
Ukrainian  independence.  On  January 
22.  1918,  the  Ukrainians  finally  realized 
the  culmination  of  their  aspirations  for 
liberty  and  dreams  for  national  Inde- 
pendence, which  several  centuries  of 
Russian  domination  had  prevented. 
Even  though  Ukrainian  Independence 
was  officially  recognized  by  the  Bolshe- 
viks, within  2  years  the  Russians  had  re- 
conquered the  Ukraine. 

Despite  the  brevity  of  their  liberty, 
despite  long  centuries  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, despite  the  anguish  and  despair  of 
the  Ukrainian  people,  their  commitment 
to  Ukrainian  Independence  has  never 
been  destroyed. 

During  both  periods  of  Russian  dom- 
ination the  Russians  have  tried  to  in- 
corporate the  Ukraine,  denying  its  people 
self-government  and  those  basic  rights 
considered  inalienable  In  Western  phi- 
losophy. At  one  point  In  Ukrainian  his- 
tory—in 1863 — their  Russian  tasklords 
even  denied  the  Ukrainian  people  their 
own  language.  During  both  periods  of 
Russian  domination,  the  Ukrainians 
have  been  subjected  to  many  atrocities, 
Including  mass  executions  and  deporta- 
tions. 

The  Soviet  Union  may  through  coer- 
cion continue  to  maintain  the  Ukraine 
in  captivity  for  the  present,  but  they 
will  never  succeed  in  controlling  the 
Ukrainians'  passions  for  freedom,  liberty 
Independence,  and  national  identity! 
The  Ukrainians  are  not  a  submissive 
people;  the  history  of  theh-  long  struggle 
for  Independence  is  a  testament  to  their 
unyielding,  Indomitable  spirit.  The 
Ukrainian  poet  laureate  described  that 
spirit  as  follows: 

THE    CAUCASUS 

So  likewise  shall  our  spirit  never  die 

Nor  our  dear  freedom  wholly  vanquished  lie. 

Sooner  may  foemen  hope  to  plough  with  glee 

A  meadow  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 

As  chain  the  living  soul  with  force  uncouth 

Or  choke  to  death  the  vital  word  of  Truth. 

The  glory  of  our  God  may  not  be  rent. 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  Omnipotent. 

Today  we  wish  to  express  our  deep  re- 
spect for  the  Ukrainian  people  and  add 
our  fervent  hope  to  theirs  for  their  res- 
toration of  independence. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  In  honor- 
ing the  courageous  freedom-loving 
Ukrainian  people  as  they  commemorate 
the  49th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

As  Americans,  proud  of  our  own  suc- 
cessful fight  for  Independence,  we  share 
a  common  bond  with  all  those  who  seek 
to  determine  their  own  destiny.  There- 
fore, It  Is  appropriate  that  we  pause  to 
remember  the  brave  Ukrainian  people 
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who  keep  the  light  of  liberty  glowing  In 
the  bleak  world  of  captive  nations. 

Except  fer  a  brief  period  of  freedom 
dtirlng  19ia-20.  the  valiant  Ukrainian 
people  have  been  dominated  by  foreign 
powers  since  the  17th  century.  But  that 
brief  period,  when  the  long  frustrated 
hope  of  liberty  became  joyous  reality, 
has  served  as  an  inspiration  to  Ukrainian 
peoples  everjrwhere  for  the  last  half 
century.  It  was  on  January  22,  1918,  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Russian  revolution, 
that  the  Ukrainian  Parliament  pro- 
claimed the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
as  completely  independent.  The  Ukrain- 
ian people  tried  hard  to  fashion  their 
destiny;  but,  unfortunately,  their  gal- 
lant efforts  were  smashed  within  2  years 
by  the  brutal  Red  army.  All  opponents 
of  Soviet  Russia  were  ruthlessly  elimi- 
nated, and  the  independent  Ukrainian 
Republic  ceased  to  exist. 

Since  that  time  the  hearts  of  the 
brave  Ukrainian  people  bum  brightly 
with  the  hope,  once  realized,  that  they 
will  live  again  in  freedom.  We  salute 
their  courage  and  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose, and  sincerely  hope  their  aspira- 
tions soon  will  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  program 
held  Sunday,  January  22,  in  the  Irving- 
ton,  N.J.,  High  School  to  mark  the  49th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence by  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic.  The  memorable  program  was 
conducted  by  Dr.  W.  Huk,  chairman, 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc..  branch  for  Newark.  Irvington, 
and  vicinity. 

Over  1,200  persons  were  in  attendance 
to  afllrm  their  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
Ukrainian  independence.  Believing,  as 
members  of  this  great  democracy,  in  the 
concept  of  individual  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. Americans  of  all  races  join  their 
good  fellow  citizens  of  Ukrainian  descent 
In  mourning  the  tragic  fate  of  the  captive 
peoples  and  in  hoping  for  the  restoration 
of  sovereign  independence  that  the  brave 
Ukrainians  so  gloriously  proclaimed  49 
years  ago. 

I  am  honored  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  following  protest  resolutions 
adopted  on  this  significant  occasion  by 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee, 
branch  for  Newark,  Irvington,  and 
vicinity. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Protest  Resolutions  op  Uksainian  Concbess 

CoMMnTEE  or  America,  Bbanch  fob  New- 
ark. N.J.  AND  ViCINnT 

We,  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent,  of 
City  of  Newark  and  Its  vicinity,  Coionty  of 
Essex,  State  of  New  Jersey,  appeal  to  our 
President  and  bis  Secretary  of  State  and  to 
our  legislative  bodies,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  raise  their  voices  In  defense  of  the 
recent  ruthlessly  persecuted  Ukrainian  cul- 
ture by  the  Communist  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  the 
so-called  Ukrainian  SSR,  which  Is  only  the 
administrative  region  of  the  centrally  ruled 
Soviet  State.  There  an  Iron-clad  assault  on 
the  culture  and  Intellectual  life  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  is  presently  going  on  with 
an  Intensified  furor  of  the  Russian  chauvin- 
ism using  the  means  of  suppression  of  the 
XTkralnlan  language  In  the  schools  and  press 


and  by  means  of  arrests.  Imprisonments, 
sentencing  and  deportation  of  the  Ukrainian 
writers,  poets,  and  scholars,  whose  only  guilt 
was  writing  and  speaking  Ukrainian  and  de- 
fending the  Ukrainian  culture  against  the 
mass  harassment  by  the  official  Soviet 
Russiflcatlon  policy. 

We  ask  our  government  to  speak  up  in  de- 
fense of  the  rights  of  the  Ukrainians  to 
develop  their  own  culture  in  their  home  land 
by  direct  talks  with  the  Soviet  leaders  and 
through  the  channels  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  name  of  Justice  artd  humanity. 

On  this  day  of  22nd  of  January  1967,  the 
Forty-Ninth  Anniversary  Cf  the  proclamation 
of  the  national  independence  of  Ukraine  and 
establishment  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Democratic  Republic  in  Sylv.  and  the  Forty- 
Eighth  Anniversary  of  tlie  unification  of  all 
Ukrainian  lands  and  provinces  into  one  na- 
tional state,  we  take  the  liberty  to  remind 
our  government  and  all  ite  branches  that  the 
Ukrainian  political  sovereignty  was  then 
ruthlessly  crushed  by  the  Soviet  government 
by  means  of  mUltary  Invasion  and  the  incor- 
poration of  TTkralne  by  f^rce  into  the  USSR, 
giving  It  the  Russian-marinette  status  of  the 
so-called  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
where  the  Russians  have  ruled  since  and  the 
Ukrainians  being  there  the  second  ranked 
subjects  of  the  Bolshevik  regime. 

On  this  commemorable  anniversary,  we 
take  the  liberty  to  remind  our  government 
that  since  that  compulsory  incorporation  of 
the  Ukraine  our  brethren  and  sisters  there, 
have  been  continually  exposed  to  persecution 
both  physical  and  spiritual.  The  Soviet 
regime  had  but  one  end  In  mind  and  it  was 
extermination  of  the  Ukrainians  as  a  sepa- 
rate nationality. 

Genocide  was  practiced  by  the  Soviets  In 
Ukraine  on  a  large  scale.  Mass  arrests,  mass 
Imprisonments,  mass  deportations  to  distant 
parts  of  the  USSR  and  mass  executions,  man- 
made  famine  in  1932-33  and  ruthless  sup- 
pression of  Ukrainian  language,  folklore, 
writing,  poetry  and  scholarship  were  the  chief 
devices  of  the  Soviet-Russian  unceasing  drive 
to  "solve"  the  Ukrainian  question,  of  which 
the  present  intensified  Russiflcatlon  policy 
in  the  Ukrainian  SSR  Is  only  a  link  in  the 
long  chain  of  Russian  policy  toward  the  non- 
Russian  nationalities  In  the  USSR  in  general. 

We  call  to  the  attention  of  our  government 
that  the  Russians  did  not  hesitate  to  sup- 
press also  the  religious  life  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  which  has  been  a  factor  in  their  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  development  as  a,  sepa- 
rate nationality.  Hundreds  upon  thousands 
of  the  faithful  of  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox 
and  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Churches  per- 
ished under  the  atheistic  drive  of  the  Soviet 
rulers,  along  with  several  bishops  and  thou- 
sands of  clergy  of  both  denominations. 

We  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  assert, 
that  during  the  Second  World  War  and  there- 
after the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  fought 
for  years  against  the  Sc/vlets  to  testify  the 
will  of  the  Ukrainian  people  to  live  a  free  and 
Independent  national  life  In  the  tradition  of 
the  22nd  of  January  1918. 

We  recall  the  words  of  the  great  American, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  that  no  house  divided 
against  itself  can  long  endure — half  free  and 
half  slave.  In  the  world  of  ours  tyranny, 
persecution  and  colonialism  must  be  abol- 
ished in  order  to  save  mankind  from  a 
catastrophe.  Hence,  we  appeal  to  our  gov- 
ernment to  speak  up  in  defense  of  all  those 
enslaved  by  the  Soviet  Russian  colonialism. 
Dr.  W.  Hdk, 

Chairman. 

VOLODYMYR       HUERTYMAC. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinued thaw  in  our  relations  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  spirit  of  accommodation 
which  presently  pervades  United  States- 
Russian   affairs   should    not   deflect   us 


from  a  continued  interest  in  the  captive 
nations. 

Patriotism  and  nationalism  still  per- 
meate the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  in- 
cluding the  Ukraine.  Today's  seeming 
tranquillity  and  stability  may  be  tomor- 
row's unrest  and  revolt. 

We  should  not  spurn  the  voices  who 
call  attention  to  the  independence  days 
of  Eastern  European  nations,  for  events 
have  proved  them  right  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  For  example,  diplomats 
on  both  sides  were  unprepared  for  the 
October  1956  events  in  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary. Since  that  time,  many  experts 
have  miscalculated  the  reversal  of  the 
liberal  trend  in  Poland  and  have  under- 
estimated the  rapidity  of  Rumania's  po- 
litical and  economical  transformation. 
The  point  is  that  we  can  benefit  from  a 
variety  of  view  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
particularly  from  giving  a  sympathetic 
audience  to  those  most  in  tune  with  the 
enduring  nationalism  of  oppressed  peo- 
ple, such  as  the  Ukrainians. 

The  Ukrainians,  as  much  as  any  cap- 
tive nation,  have  maintained  their  lan- 
guage, culture,  and  national  spirit  despite 
many,  many  years  of  Russian  domi- 
nance. The  people  of  Ukraine  have  never 
been  truly  afforded  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  It  behooves  us,  as  re- 
sponsible public  officials,  to  call  attention 
to  the  facts. 

During  this  week  of  special  attention 
to  the  situation  in  the  Ukraine,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  observ- 
ing the  49th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  49  years 
ago,  after  centuries  of  domination  by 
foreign  rulers,  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
overcame  their  oppressors  and  acclaimed 
their  independence  on  January  22,  1918. 

The  democratic  government  consti- 
tuted in  the  new  Ukrainian  Republic  did 
Its  utmost  to  cope  with  the  new  state's 
difficult  problems,  but,  having  neither 
the  manpower  nor  resources  to  defend 
itself  successfully,  it  was  overrun  by  the 
ruthless  Red  Army  in  1920.  Thus  ended 
a  brief  2 -year  period  of  independent  ex- 
istence for  the  Ukrainian  people. 

The  oppressive  Soviet  domination  has 
continued  over  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  the  Ukraine  ever  since.  They  have 
been  robbed  of  their  worldly  possessions, 
and  put  to  death  by  the  thousands.  They 
have  been  forced  to  work  for  their  heart- 
less taskmasters  in  the  Kremlin  under 
most  abominable  conditions,  with  no 
promise  of  restoration  to  their  rightful 
place  in  the  community  of  nations. 
Nevertheless,  the  thirst  for  freedom  has 
not  weakened  among  these  wonderful 
people,  and  the  spirit  of  resistance  is  as 
strong  today  as  in  generations  past. 

The  more  than  40  million  Ukrainians 
under  Soviet  domination  are  afforded  no 
opportunity  to  commemorate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  winning  of  their  short- 
lived freedom  in  1918.  Only  we,  who  Uve 
in  freedom  and  independence,  can  mark 
the  day  for  them.  We  can  express  our 
concern  over  their  present  plight,  and 
pray  to  God  that  soon  again,  they,  and 
all  oppressed  people  throughout  the 
world,  will  be  masters  of  their  owti 
destinies. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
rotjsh).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  TuNNEY]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  will  enter  its  second 
century  of  service  to  California  and 
America  within  the  next  year.  There 
are  presently  nine  general  campuses 
which  represent  a  400 -percent  increase 
In  8  years,  and  five  more  are  being 
planned.  There  are  87,000  students  en- 
rolled in  the  university  and  including 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  fund- 
ing, the  budget  is  $792  million. 

But  the  accent  has  not  been  on  size 
alone.  The  university  currently  has  more 
Nobel  laureates  on  its  faculty  than  Rus- 
sia has  produced  in  its  history.  It  has 
more  members  in  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  than  any  other  school  in 
America.  The  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation last  year  called  Berkeley  the  "best 
balanced,  distinguished"  graduate  school 
in  the  United  States.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  freshmen  students  there  were 
rated,  within  the  last  month,  after  a  na- 
tional test,  in  the  top  5  percent  of  college 
freshmen  throughout  the  country. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  univer- 
sity of  this  magnitude  requires  excep- 
tional faculty  members  and  administra- 
tors to  allow  it  to  continue  its  pursuit 
of  excellence.  It  is  also  evident  that 
men  of  this  caliber  are  not  attracted  to 
a  campus  that  sways  with  the  winds  of 
political  change. 

This  great  institution  is  now  facing  a 
time  of  crisis.  It  is  being  buffeted  by 
storms  which  can  have  a  lasting  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  education  and  the 
standing  of  the  university  in  academic 
circles  for  years  to  come. 

Within  a  period  of  3  weeks  after  his 
Inauguration,  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  pro- 
posed: 

First.  A  tuition  of  up  to  $400  for  Cali- 
fornia students. 

Second.  A  budget  cut  which  would 
represent  10  percent  less  spending  than 
last  year;  and 

Third.  Seemingly  promoted  the  firing 
of  Clark  Kerr,  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  for  the  past  8  years. 

Even  if  Governor  Reagan  did  not  in- 
tend it,  and  his  adherents  say  he  did  not, 
the  timing  of  the  three  events  makes  it 
appear  that  this  was  a  political  purge. 
Often  it  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  pro- 
tagonist which  counts;  what  matters  la 
the  way  the  deed  appears  to  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  What  is  believed  becomes 
reality— what  is  fancied  becomes  fact. 

The  Press  Enterprise  of  Riverside, 
Calif.,  cogently  summed  this  up  In  an 
editorial  of  January  22,  1967. 

Inevitably,  the  action  taken  Friday  by  the 
Board  will  be  Interpreted  as  political  purge 


( 


of  the  head  of  an  Institution  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  free  of  politics. 

After  all  the  denials  are  in.  Governor 
Reagan's  included,  this  Interpretation  will 
remain — and  will  remain  difficult  to  argue 
against.  The  timing  of  the  firing,  so  soon 
after  the  inauguration  of  a  Governor  who 
had  campaigned  against  the  way  the  uni- 
versity was  being  run,  will  not  simply  be 
dismissed  as  coincidence. 

In  the  future,  this  impression  of  politi- 
cal interference  should  never  be  allowed 
to  reoccur  through  similar  actions  by 
persons  in  power,  either  Democrats  or 
Republicans.  The  impression  of  politi- 
cal interference  which  now  exists, 
whether  accurate  or  inaccurate,  should 
be  eradicated  by  a  thorough  explanation 
by  the  board  of  regents  of  their  actions. 
The  financial  needs  of  the  university 
are  ever  expanding.  This  year  the  uni- 
versity programed  a  budget  increase  of 
approximately  15  percent  over  1966.  Not 
only  has  the  Governor  stated  that  the 
increase  will  be  denied,  he  has  asserted 
there  must  be  a  cutback  of  10  percent 
from  last  year's  expenditures. 

The  budget  cut  is  placed  in  its  proper 
short-sighted  perspective  when  it  is 
realized  that  enrollment  is  expected  to 
increase  by  almost  10,000  next  September 
which  dictates  the  need  for  approxi- 
mately 600  more  teachers.  This  would 
call  for  a  $10  million  increase  in  faculty 
salaries  alone.  Furthermore,  Governor 
Reagan's  new  budget  figure  assumes  in- 
come of  up  to  $20  million  from  tuition 
which  certainly  cannot  be  counted  upon 
as  a  sure  source  of  income  unless  the 
regents  also  like  the  principle  of  elimi- 
nating free  higher  education  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  then  robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul 
by  taking  $22  million  from  the  regents' 
special  funds  which  are  usually  set  aside 
for  quality  education  purposes. 

This  action  comes  at  the  time  of  the 
year  when  the  university  is  in  the  process 
of  hiring  600  new  faculty  members.  It 
has  been  reported  that  many  prospective 
professors  are  ah-eady  declining  the 
offers,  where  they  would  have  delightedly 
accepted  before  this  month.  If  we  fail 
to  attract  the  best  teachers,  we  will  also 
fall  to  attract  the  best  students.  The 
fallout  effects  of  lowering  the  standards 
of  the  university  would  be  immense,  if 
not  Incalculable. 

Academic  freedom  Is  a  modern  term 
for  an  ancient  idea.  The  struggle  for 
freedom  in  teaching  can  be  traced  at 
least  as  far  back  as  Socrates'  eloquent  de- 
fense of  himself  against  corrupting  the 
youths  of  Athens.  When  a  president  of 
a  university  Is  unable  to  make  long- 
range  plans  because  of  an  Impending 
gubernatorial  election,  we  will  have  po- 
litical Influence  within  the  school  which 
will  pervade  it  to  such  an  extent  that 
academic  freedom  will  be  a  hollow  phrase 
echoed  by  the  type  of  hollow  man  who 
would  work  under  such  conditions. 

The  great  purposes  of  the  university — 
to  train  and  enlarge  minds,  to  propose 
arguments  and  counterarguments,  to  ir- 
ritate and  conciliate,  to  be  abrasive  and 
stimulating— these  will  then  be  fulfilled 
at  some  other  university. 

The  public  will  no  longer  send  chil- 
dren to  school  believing  that  they  will 
acquire  wisdom  through  intellectual  con- 


flict, because  that  conflict  will  no  longer 
prosper  without  the  catalyst  of  reason- 
ing dissent.  If  the  university  is  allowed 
to  start  on  the  pathway  of  politics,  it  will 
ultimately  reach  the  point  where  the  best 
ideas  are  thought  to  be  only  the  ones 
we  agree  with,  and  we  will  then  lose  this 
great  forum  for  dispersal  of  Innovative 
ideas. 

When  I  mention  academic  freedom, 
however,  I  do  not  mean  license  to  dis- 
obey laws  and  regulations.  Students  who 
do  not  abide  by  fair  and  just  rules  should 
be  disciplined  by  the  administration. 
The  university  should  not  have  its  pur- 
pose thwarted  because  a  few  miscreants 
mistake  freedom  for  anarchy. 

The  idea  of  a  tuition  of  up  to  $400  in 
addition  to  the  present  fees,  will  have 
one  foreseeable  effect.  It  will  make  edu- 
cation relate  to  and  depend  upon  income. 
Education  will  no  longer  depend  upon 
ambition.  Intelligence,  and  persever- 
ance, but  additionally  upon  the  size  of 
your  father's  bank  account.  Where  then 
will  the  children  of  low -income  famiUes 
go?  They  will  go  on  and  create  another 
low-income  family  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  become  a  more  productive  mem- 
ber of  society.  Education  bridges  the  gap 
between  frustration  and  opportunity. 
The  2  million  people  in  California  who 
now  Uve  in  families  that  make  less  than 
$3,000  a  year  will  lose  the  chance  to  have 
the  children  in  those  families  receive  the 
same  education  the  wealthiest  child  in 
CaUfornia  receives.  And  let  us  not  for  a 
moment  think  that  a  tuition  of  up  to  $400 
will  be  the  end  of  tuition.  History  shows 
tuition  increases  but  never  decreases.  If 
the  principle  is  established,  if  the  idea 
is  accepted,  then  what  is  wrong  with 
$500,  or  $800,  or  $1,000? 

You  just  caimot  treat  a  university  as 
a  normal  budgetary  expense  item.      It 
does  not  just  absorb  money.    It  multi- 
pUes  it  and  returns  it  in  many  ways, 
tangible  and  intangible.    For  every  dol- 
lar that  is  spent  on  a  college  student,  the 
annual  return  to  society  once  he  has 
graduated  will  be  between  13  and  25  per- 
cent.   Each  engineering  graduate  will  be 
responsible   for  creating   40   new  jobs. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara, 
in  talking  about  the  large  proportion  of 
Government  contracts  awarded  in  Cali- 
fornia, said  that,  "we  seek  the  best  brains 
and   we   go   where   they   are."     Those 
brains  have  been  attracted  by  the  Uni- 
versity  of   California.     The   university 
alone  brings  more  than  $400  million  in 
Federal  research  money  into  the  State, 
and  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  nuclear 
weaponry  in  America.    A  specific  exam- 
ple of  the  economic  drawmg  power  of  the 
university  is  the  Irvine  campus.    Before 
the  first  building  was  constructed,  30  new 
Industries  established  in  that  area  be- 
cause the  school  would  be  built  there. 
The  leaders  of  the  State,  the  regents, 
and  the  citizens  of  California  cannot  al- 
low the  university  to  become  entwined 
in  politics  whether  by  fact  or  Illusion. 
The  damage  done  is  irretrievable.    The 
colloquy  between  the  academic  commu- 
nity, the  public,  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives should  begin  anew  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  rejuvenation  and  reason  and 
not  recrimination. 
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We  are  now  able  to  enter  an  era  when 
the  University  of  California  will  be  ac- 
knowledged throughout  the  world  as  the 
finest  education  institute,  modem  or  me- 
dieval, that  has  ever  been  known.  We 
should  not  let  this  promise  be  aborted 
because  of  political  expediency.  We  owe 
our  State  too  much  for  that. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California   [Mr.  Hanna]. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Ttnney]  on  his  remarks  today  in 
calling  to  our  attention  a  matter  which 
was  of  great  import  to  the  people  of 
California.  But  I  think  this  also  im- 
pinges upon  a  concern  that  could  be  en- 
tertained by  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  he  has  rightfully 
focused  attention  in  his  presentation  n^»^ 
upon  the  decisions  that  have  been  m^Se 
in  California  but  rather  upon  the  meth- 
ods and  manner  In  which  these  decisions 
have  been  arrived  at. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  the  policy 
that  is  not  being  sustained  by  fiscal  sup- 
port is  a  dusty  policy  and  goes  nowhere. 

Those  programs  that  are  not  under- 
girded  by  continued  commitment  of  our 
resources  die  on  the  vine. 

The  policies  on  education  are  very  im- 
portant to  our  State  and  our  Nation. 
They  should  not  be  dusty  policies  nor 
should  they  be  allowed  to  die  on  the  vine. 

I  think  what  we  see  here  is  that  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  poli- 
tics and  government.  Politics  by  its  very 
nature  rests  too  often  upon  expediency 
and  it  is  too  often  directed  to  our  short- 
term  goals. 

Government  must  rest  upon  states- 
manship *nd  it  must  be  interested  in 
long-term  goals.  There  has  to  be  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  goals  and  their  at- 
tainment. 

We  can  always  cloaJt  ourselves  in  the 
language  of  our  goals  and  then  abort 
those  goals  actually  by  the  way  we  set 
about  seeking  to  attain  them. 

We  cannot  say  that  because  you  have 
a  good  goal  that,  therefore,  your  pro- 
gram for  attaining  it  is  a  good  program. 

I  think  this  distinction  must  be  made 
here. 

I  should  say  that  insofar  as  goals  are 
concerned,  nobody  can  fault  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  California  nor  any 
other  political  personage  when  he  sets 
about  getting  a  concensus  and  embark- 
ing upon  a  program  to  evolve  ways  of 
solving  problems  identified  and  de- 
scribed. 

That  is  all  great.  There  should  be  no 
sacred  cows.  All  government  institu- 
tions should  be  subject  to  criticism  and 
to  a  good  close  look. 

We  cannot,  however,  make  decisions 
without  study  and  care  and  a  full  ex- 
po.sure  of  what  is  Involved.  We  must 
weigh  advantage  against  loss;  short-term 
gains  against  long-term  losses. 

Now  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  where 
you  have  spectacular  growth  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  some  InefiQcIency  and  some 
possibility  of  waste.  That  nearly  al- 
ways occurs.  Certainly  we  have  had 
dramatic  growth  in  the  university  of  our 


State.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  you 
can  go  in  with  a  meat  ax  and  solve 
what  inefficiencies  or  waste  as  are  found 
to  be  present.  You  had  better  jolly  well 
find  out  whether  it  actually  is  present 
and  where  it  is  and  how  best  to  eliminate 
it,  using  as  your  guide  what  is  consistent 
based  upon  the  long-term  facts. 

Certainly,  we  do  not  solve  State  prob- 
lems merely  by  stating  a  good  policy,  or 
by  high  resolve,  or  even  with  a  good  idea. 
As  the  gentleman  pointed  out  in  his 
presentation,  California  faces  the  risk  of 
finding  out,  after  the  decision,  that  we 
can  no  longer  continue  to  attract  and  re- 
tain the  highest  regarded  scholars  as  our 
teachers.  If  we  cannot  continue  to  at- 
tract and  retain  the  cream  of  the  grad- 
uate students  who  are  always  out  on  the 
knife  edge  of  new  knowledge  and  new 
technology,  are  we  going  to  be  able 
'to  attract  and  retain  that  fine  flow  of 
inquisitive,  vigorous  young  minds — even 
contentious  young  minds  as  undergrad- 
uates? If  these  are  things  we  learn,  then 
certainly  the  quality  of  education  is  going 
to  be  seriously  eroded. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  great  problem 
in  the  State  of  California.  It  is  not  the 
personalities  involved.  |  It  is  the  prin- 
ciples involved. 

I  believe  it  is  also  a  very  solemn  fact 
that  to  a  large  extent  the  economic 
strength  of  the  State  of  California  rests 
upon  its  education.  This  has  been  true 
in  the  past,  and  it  is  true  now.  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  true. 

The  fiscal  investments  that  the  people 
of  California — or  any  State — make  in 
their  educational  efforts — and  in  this  day 
certainly  in  their  higher  education— will 
be  clipped  as  coupons  by  all  the  other 
segments  in  their  society. 

I  rhetorically  posed  the  question  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  4  years  ago,  when 
there  was  some  talk  about  the  flow  of 
contract  funds  to  the  State  of  California, 
whether  others  would  like  to  enjoy  that 
same  thing  in  their  State,  in  their  area? 
If  so,  then  look  at  the  performance  of 
California.  Look  at  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  Californians  have  been  willing 
to  put  Into  their  school  programs — from 
the  elementary  through  high  school  into 
the  higher  education,  and  special  centers. 
Sure,  there  are  defense  industries  in  the 
bay  area,  but  also  there  is  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  There  is  Stanford. 
Sure,  there  are  great  industries  in  Los 
Angeles,  but  also  there  is  UCLA,  and 
use,  and  Cal  Tech.  There  is  the  total 
investment  by  the  people  to  make  this 
potential  a  reality.  If  others  would  like 
to  enjoy  the  rewards,  let  them  make  the 
investment. 

It  cannot  be  done  overnight.  It  takes 
a  long-term  heavy  commitment  of  funds 
to  accomplish  such  things.  This  would 
certainly  be  a  dark  day  for  the  history  of 
California  if  we  are  going  to  turn  back 
and  fail  to  make  the  investment  today 
that  makes  the  future. 

I  would  hope  that  what  we  have  seen 
in  California  does  not  mark  that  kind  of 
shortsighted  political  expediency  that 
falls  Into  the  category  of  erosion  of  qual- 
ity and  the  destruction,  and  death  of  good 
policy,  which  would  be  going  against 
good  government,  statesmanship,  and 
long-term  goals. 
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I  thank  the  gentleman  for  extending 
me  this  courtesy. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  statement  he  has  made  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  for 
the  statement  he  has  made  in  connec- 
tion with  academic  freedom.  I  am  sure 
this  is  the  principal  purpose  of  the  spe- 
cial order  which  has  been  secured  for 
today. 

I  believe,  however,  there  are  two  points 
that  should  be  brought  into  the  record 
which  I  noticed  in  the  press  today  in 
connection  with  this  matter. 

First.  Governor  Reagan  acknowledged 
that  the  timing  of  the  firing  of  Presi- 
dent Kerr  was  bad.  He  regrets  this  and 
he  said  this  in  the  press  conferences  held 
yesterday. 

Second.  I  read  that  Dr.  Kerr  had  al- 
ready obtained  another  position,  appar- 
ently through  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
prior  to  the  time  he  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  University  of  California.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  was  going  to  sub- 
mit his  resignation,  or  what  the  actual 
fiow  of  events  might  have  been,  but  ap- 
parently he  had  planned  on  leaving  the 
university.  This  is  a  side  issue,  of 
course,  but  if  the  press  report  is  true, 
this  should  be  brought  into  the  record. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  was  my  under- 
standing from  the  press  report  that  this 
was  a  part-time  and  not  a  full-time  job, 
and  even  if  he  had  been  president  of 
the  university,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  fulfill  that  part-time  commitment  in 
addition  to  his  regular  duties. 

This  is  really  not  in  point.  The  point 
I  was  trying  to  make  was  that  we  are 
attempting  here  to  try  to  show  that  the 
University  of  California  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  political  football. 

The  University  of  California  must  re- 
main inviolate  from  the  political  pres- 
sures from  any  source,  whether  it  be  the 
"beatniks"  in  the  student  body  or 
whether  it  be  the  political  pressures  of 
the  normal  political  parties  in  California. 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  I  am  cer- 
tain all  Members  of  this  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  wish  to  agree  on  that 
type  of  statement,  that  our  great  uni- 
versity should  be  free  from  any  political 
influence.  This  we  want  to  guarantee  in 
California  as  well  as  in  other  States. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. It  would  certainly  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  terrible  tragedy  if  in  California  we 
should  give  up  the  principle  of  free  edu- 
cation at  higher  levels.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
principles  we  have  in  our  society,  one 
of  the  most  basic  ethics  that  our  fore- 
fathers had  when  they  came  and  settled 
this  coimtry — that  a  person  should  be 
entitled  in  a  public  school  to  have  free 
education,  and  it  should  depend  upon 
his  persistence,  upon  his  ability,  upon 
his  drive,  and  not  depend  upon  the  size 
of  his  parents'  pocketbook  or  the  amount 
of  money  his  parents  are  willing  to  spend. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  the  gentleman 
has  made. 

As  a  Calif  omlan,  I  find  that  I  am  dis- 
turbed and  distressed  over  the  develop- 
ments at  the  University  of  California  and 
also  the  threat  which  now  appears  to  be 
poised  against  the  entirety  of  a  super- 
lative system  of  higher  education,  a  sys- 
tem which  constitutes  perhaps  the  great- 
est single  asset  possessed  by  the  State  of 
California,  a  system  which  has  had  in- 
calculable value  in  aiding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State. 

No  dollar  that  Californians  have  ex- 
pended over  the  years  has  paid  so  richly 
in  dividends,  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
social,  the  cultural,  and  the  industrial  so- 
ciety of  our  State.  It  also  has  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  entire  Western 
World,  and  I  could  go  beyond  that. 

It  is  a  system  of  free  education,  a  sys- 
tem of  higher  education  almost  at  the 
local  community  level  In  every  area  of 
the  State. 

I  am  old  enough  to  have  vivid  recol- 
lections of  each  Governor  of  California 
back  to  the  time  of  C.  C.  Young  in  the 
late  1920's. 

This  Is  the  singular  Instance  of  a  State 
administration  launching  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  could,  unless  changed  in 
course,  do  irreparable  damage  not  only 
to  education  but  also  to  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 


WHOM  THE  GODS  WOULD  DESTROY 
THEY  FIRST  MAKE  MAD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Roush)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AsHBROOK]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee issued  a  report  entitled  "Korean 
War  Atrocities,"  In  which  It  was  stated : 

Communist  massacres  and  the  wholesale 
extermination  of  their  victims  U  a  calcu- 
lated part  of  Communist  psychological  war- 
fare. 

Some  time  before  the  issuance  of  this 
report  a  House  select  committee  investi- 
gating the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  in 
Poland  in  which  the  Soviets  brutally 
murdered  thousands  of  Poles  in  cold 
blood,  stated: 

This  committee  noted  the  striking  slmil- 
laiity  between  crimes  committed  against  the 
Poles  at  Katyn  and  those  being  inflicted  on 
American  and  other  tJnlted  Nations  troops 
in  Korea.  Communist  tactics  being  used  In 
Korea  are  Identical  to  those  followed  at 
Katyn. 

The  January  16,  1967,  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  in  an  article  on 
the  killing  of  innocent  civilians  in  South 
Vietnam,  commented  regarding  the  acci- 
dental deaths  due  to  U.S.  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam: 

In  capitals  where  Indignation  runs  highest 
over  these  accidental  deaths,  there  Is  sUence 
about  a  different  kind  of  killing — the  pur- 
poseful slaughter  committed  by  Communists 
against   the   civilian   population    of   South 


Vietnam.  No  voices  are  heard  condemning 
the  Hanoi  Government  for  what  is  going  on 
in  the  South. 

In  the  three  above-cited  cases,  one 
cold  and  frightening  fact  screams  out  to 
the  free  world  for  recognition:  The  use 
of  terror  in  the  form  of  the  slaughter  of 
defenseless  himian  beings  is  an  integral 
part  of  Communist  strategy  whether  it 
be  committed  by  the  Soviets  in  Poland, 
the  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  Reds  in 
Korea,  or  the  VIetcong  In  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  almost  unbelievable  that  some 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  can  overlook  the  brutal 
record  of  the  Communist  regimes  In 
various  countries  and  vociferously  pro- 
test the  accidental  deaths  in  North  Viet- 
nam. Granting  their  sincerity,  one  must 
question  their  sense  of  responsibility  in 
remaining  silent  about  the  cool,  calcu- 
lating, bestial  treatment  of  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  by  the  VIetcong. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  directing  public  atten- 
tion to  the  present  reign  of  Communist 
terror  which  continues  In  South  Viet- 
nam, but  which  began  in  1917  in  Soviet 
Russia.  This  year  marks  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  October  revolution  in 
Russia  in  1917,  and  no  more  fitting  and 
current  Illustration  of  what  mankind 
owes  to  the  Communist  revolution  can 
be  found  than  the  brutal  treatment  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  by  Moscow- 
trained  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

As  a  fitting  testimonial  to  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  October  revo- 
lution, I  Include  the  article,  "Speaking 
of  Killing  Civilians — Look  at  What's 
Happening  to  the  South  Vietnamese,"  in 
the  Record  ac  this  point. 
Speaking    of   Killing    Civilians:    Look    at 

What's  Happening  to  the  South  Vnrr- 

NAMESE 

Saigon. — A  wave  of  an tl -American  frenzy 
has  Just  sv/ept  half  the  world,  whipped  up 
by  people  who  oppose  U.S.  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

In  Britain  and  Western  ETurope,  news  of 
civilian  casualties  caused  by  U.S.  air  raids 
over  North  Vietnam  brought  anguished  pro- 
tests. 

De  Gaulle  of  France  once  again  went  on 
a  verbal  rampage  against  the  n.S. 

Noisy  "peace"  delegations  in  one  capital 
after  another  expressed  "sympathy"  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  heaped  scorn  on  the 
United  States. 

The  nimiber  of  civilians  killed  in  these  air 
raids,  it  now  is  found,  totals  several  hun- 
dred North  Vietnamese — killed  not  pur- 
posely, but  by  accident. 

SELECTIVE    silence 

In  capitals  where  indignation  runs  high- 
est over  these  accidental  deaths,  there  is 
silence  about  a  different  kind  of  killing — 
the  purposeful  slaughter  committed  by 
Communists  against  the  civilian  population 
of  South  Vietnam.  No  voices  are  heard 
condemning  the  Hanoi  Government  for  what 
is  going  on  In  the  South. 

Just  what  are  the  facts?  What  are  the 
ComTiunlsts  In  South  Vietnam  and  those 
sent  from  the  North  doing  to  people,  ci- 
vilians, local  officials,  communities  in  the 
South?  How  does  this  compare  with  what 
American  bombs  may  have  done  to  civilians 
In  the  North? 

The   basic   facts : 

While  civilian  deaths  in  the  North  have 
run  to  a  few  hundred,  the  number  of  civil- 
ians killed  by  specific  Red  attacks  in  the 


South  since  1957  runs  to  11.000  actually 
counted — and  many  thousands  more 
uncounted. 

On  top  of  that,  untold  thoxisands  of  South 
Vietnamese  have  been  maimed  in  deliberate 
acts  of  Viet  Cong  terror,  and  another  40,000 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  have  been 
kidnaped. 

The  toll  of  Communist  terror,  sabotage 
and  aggression  Is  described  in  the  figures  on 
page  35. 

Some  details:  In  the  final  week  of  1966, 
Vietnamese  and  U.S.  officials  reported  that 
30  South  Vietnamese  clvUlans  were  killed 
by  Viet  Cong  terrorist  activity  and  68  more 
civilians  were  wounded  and  44  kidnaped. 

During  tills  past  year.  Government  offi- 
cials report,  nearly  400  civilian  officials  were 
singled  out  by  the  Viet  Oong  and  assassi- 
nated. About  1,300  other  civilians  were 
kiUed  apparently  for  no  particular  reason. 
Some  3,700  civHlans  were  kidnapped  durmg 
the  year. 

Few  of  the  kidnaped  ever  return.  Last 
November  15,  the  Communists  swept  Into  a 
village  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  burned  15 
homes  and  kidnaped  109  clvlUans.  Youths 
were  pressed  into  service  In  Red  battalions, 
girls  were  degraded,  schoolteachers  were  as- 
sassinated and  village  elders  were  tortured 
and   kUled. 

How  Communists  wage  war  In  the  Sotrth — 
bombings,  massacres,  systematic  slaughter — 
the  official  record: 

Vietcong  attacks  on  civilians 


1962 


1063  I  1964  '  1965      I966 


Civilians  assassinated. 

Civilians  wounded 

Civilians  kidnaped 


1,719  2,073!  1,611  1,890  1.703 
6.458  8,375  2, 324  ' 3, 500  ' 3, 000 
9,688    7,262    6,710,  8,315    3,733 


Total 17,865  17,710  10,64513,705'  8,436 

I  I  I  I 

'  Estimated. 

Vietcong  attacks  on  public  transport 

Locomotives  destroyed 236 

Bridges     destroyed 1,953 

Rail  cars  destroyed 1,673 

Miles  of  rails  sabotaged 6, 185 

Miles  of  paved  road  torn  up 63 

Transport  workers   killed 266 

Vietcong    terrorism,    including    mines,    gre- 
nades and  bOTn\)ing  attacks 

1962 8,800 

1963  — _: 9.700 

1964    J 19,500 

1965    20.600 

1966    V. 19,000 

Vietcong  sabotage  in  the  past  6  months 

Separate  acts  of  violence: 
July    - 1.760 

August    1.800 

September   1.850 

October    1,600 

November    1,500 

December    1.700 

In  addition  to  all  these  attacks  on  civil- 
ians and  their  prop>erty.  a  strong  and  grow- 
ing force  of  279,000  enemy  attackers  Is 
waging  aggression  against  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  military  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  enemy  lineup: 

North   Vietnamese   Regulars 45,600 

Vietcong  main  force 30,400 

Vietcong  local  force 32.600 

Militia  (mostly  guerrillas) 112,800 

Combat  support    (supply) 18,700 

Political    cadre 39,200 

Th«  toll  these  Red  forces  took  in  1966 

American  soldiers  killed  or  wounded 

by    Communists   in    1966 35, 101 

South  Vietnamese  regulars  killed  or 

wounded   In    1966 33,260 

Other  allied  soldiers  killed  or  wound- 
ed in  1966 2,269 
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gone:    7.SS9   HAMLETS 


Whole  vlllageB  are  btirned  to  the  groun<l  by 
the  Viet  Cong.  The  Communists  themselves 
Claim  that  In  the  four  years  from  January, 
1961,  to  January,  1S65,  they  destroyed  7,559 
hamlets. 

Every  form  of  murder  weapon  is  used. 
Mines  on  highways  take  a  heavy  toll.  Forty- 
eight  farm  workers,  on  the  way  to  harvest 
rice,  died  In  a  bus  that  struck  a  mine  near 
Tuy  Hoa  last  February  14.  Twenty-six 
civilians  died  in  a  mined  biis  In  Klen  Tuong 
Province  on  Jan.  18.  1966. 

Dynamite  killed  27  South  Vietnamese,  12 
Americans,  2  Filipinos,  1  Frenchman  and  1 
German  in  a  Saigon  restaurant  on  June  25, 
1965. 

A  bomb  alongside  the  U.S.  Embassy  In 
downtown  Saigon  killed  18  civilians  and 
Injured  a  hundred  others. 

Hand  grenades — four  of  them — were 
thrown  into  a  village  theater  near  Can  Tho 
In  the  Mekong  Delta.  Resiilt:  108  people 
killed  or  wounded.  Of  the  dead,  24  were 
women  and  children.  Says  a  n.S.  official: 
"This  was  a  typical  Viet  Cong  act  of  terror. 
It  bore  no  relation  to  any  military  actions." 

Mortar  shells  were  used  last  November  1 
against  crowds  gathering  In  Saigon  for  the 
National  Day  parade.  Toll  was  12  civilians 
dead  and  32  wounded. 

Small  arms  and  knives  were  the  weapons 
used  to  kill  23  unarmed  Vietnamese  con- 
struction workers  spending  the  night  in  a 
Buddhist  pagoda  in  Dlnb  Tuong  Province. 
Seven  others,  who  were  wounded,  told  the 
story. 

NAC    IN    THE    FOREHEAD 

Fresh  acts  of  violence  are  reported  daily. 
On  January  5,  officials  reported  that  Viet 
Cong  terrorists  shot  to  death  the  chief  of  a 
hamlet  10  miles  north  of  Saigon.  In  Saigon 
Itself,  terrorists  killed  two  policemen  and 
left  one  of  them  with  a  two-inch  nail  im- 
bedded in  his  forehead. 

A  South  Vietnamese  official  comments: 
"Propagandists  In  Hanoi  make  much  of  the 
attacks  by  VS.  warplanes.  Does  a  victim 
in  the  South  know  the  difference  between 
death  delivered  by  a  bomber  or  by  Viet  Cong 
grenades  delivered  dttring  the  dead  of 
night?" 

It  took  Hanoi  nearly  two  years  after  the 
bombings  started  to  launch  an  intense 
propaganda  campaign  charging  the  U.S.  with 
"indiscriminate"  bombing.  Analysts  here 
conclude  that  Hanoi,  during  that  entire  pe- 
riod, didn't  regard  the  civilian  toll  large 
enough  to  warrant  making  it  a  world  issue. 

TEN    TEABS    OF    TERBOR 

South  Vietnam,  by  contrast,  has  been  en- 
during heavy  Viet  Cong  terrorist  attacks  on 
civilians  for  a  decade.  Precise  statistics  were 
not  kept  during  the  early  years,  and  as  time 
passed  the  terror  and  death  became  such  a 
part  of  daily  life  that  the  press  ignored  them. 

Says  a  senior  Asian  diplomat:  "If  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  in  Hanoi  insists  on  applying  the  word 
'indiscriminate'  to  American  bombings,  he 
had  better  first  look  at  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  unleashed  terrorist  attacks  In  the 
South. 

"Civilian  casualties  have  occurred  in 
schools,  clinics,  theaters,  playgrounds  in 
marketplaces  and  on  the  streets.  Families 
of  South  Vietnamese  troops,  living  nearby, 
having  suffered  from  mortarings,  machine- 
gunning  and  rifle  Ore  Just  as  Hanoi  claims  Its 
civilian  bystanders  have  been  hurt  by 
bmnbings." 

TkAore  than  that,  officials  emphasize,  the 
Viet  Cong  murder  and  terrorlzatlon  of  civil- 
ians is  planned  and  deliberate — a  key  part  of 
the  Communist  strategy. 

The  noncombatant  civilian  in  the  South 
Is  the  primary  target — unlike  the  North  Viet- 
namese civilian  who  may  be  bit  by  bombs 
aimed  with  all  possible  precision  at  military 
targets. 


South  Vietnamese  civilians  are  attacked 
for  various  reasons. 

Some  are  killed  at  random,  to  intimidate 
large  groups.  Some  are  singled  out  because 
they  are  civic  or  political  leaders.  Object  of 
that  kind  of  terror  is  to  break  down  local 
government. 

Schools  are  burned  and  teachers  are  killed. 
As  long  as  six  years  ago,  Saigon  reported  to 
the  International  Control  Commission  that 
the  Viet  Cong  In  two  years  had  destroyed 
284  schools  used  by  25,000  children. 

Churches  and  temples  are  razed  and  priests 
killed.  Object  of  that  terror  is  to  disrupt 
religion  as  a  cohesive  fofce  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

OFF  THE  top 

A  main  Viet  Cong  target  is  the  village 
leadership  class.  Not  only  village  headsmen 
and  other  officials  are  assassinated,  but  also 
the  "natural  leaders"  such  as  teachers, 
priests,  nuns  and  village  elders. 

A  docimiented  study  by  the  U.S.  mission 
in  Vietnam  says  of  these  natural  leaders: 

"Because  they  are  superior  individuals 
these  people  are  more  likely  to  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  to  the  Viet  Cong  when 
they  come  to  their  villages  and  thus  most 
likely  to  be  the  first  victims  of  Viet  Cong 
terror.  Potential  opposition  leadership  is 
the  Viet  Cong's  most  deadly  enemy. 

"Steadily,  quietly  and  with  a  systematic 
ruthlessness,  the  Viet  Cong  in  six  years  have 
wiped  out  virtually  a  whole  class  of  Vietnam- 
ese villagers.  Many  villages  today  are  vir- 
tually depopulated  of  their  natural  lead- 
ers  This  loss  to  Vietnam  Is  Inestimable 

and  will  take  a  generation  or  more  to  re- 
place. 

"By  any  deflnition,  this  is  genocide." 

THE   DOUBLE   STANDARD 

Critics  of  the  U.S.,  while  rarely  challenging 
Communist  aggression  to  the  South,  are 
quick  to  Insist  the  U.S.  bombing  of  the  North 
"violates  International  law." 

A  legal  basis  for  the  U^.  action  has  been 
developed  by  the  State  Department — one 
that  has  not  been  challenged  by  any  inter- 
national tribunal. 

The  State  Department  finds  that  by  prece- 
dent the  U.S.  bombing  of  the  North  Is  Jus- 
tifiable by  Hanoi's  armeii  attack  on  the  South. 
In  the  words  of  Leonard  0.  Meeker,  the  State 
Department's  legal  adviser:  "Legitimate  de- 
fense includes  military  action  against  the 
aggressor  wherever  such  action  is  needed  to 
halt  the  attack." 

U.S.  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  are  dismayed 
at  the  double  standard  that  critics  of  the 
American  effort  seem  so  anxious  to  apply. 
Protests  go  up  among  some  groups  In  the 
U.S.,  for  example,  whenever  it  Is  suggested 
that  the  U.S.,  by  one  means  or  another, 
block  Haiphong  harbor.    Says  one  American: 

"They  cry.  'Don't  touch  Haiphong.'  yet 
everyone  should  know  that  the  Communists 
are  regularly  mining  the  harbor  of  Saigon. 
And  who  takes  time  to  remember  that  the 
Communists  sank  the  U.S.  carrier  Card  at  its 
Saigon  dock?  What's  the  distinction?  This 
whole  thing  borders  on  absurdity." 

AMERICA'S   "BtTM   R*P" 

Authorities  here  are  convinced  that  it  is 
the  South  and  not  the  North  that  is  taking 
the  harder  blows  in  this  war,  not  only  in 
terms  of  lives  lost,  but  In  damage  to  the 
economy. 

In  the  South,  the  Reds  terrorize  and  para- 
lyze much  of  the  rich  MeKong  Delta,  without 
which  South  Vietnam  can  never  have  a 
healthy  economy. 

In  the  North,  the  economy  is  even  more 
completely  dependent  on  agriculture.  Yet, 
while  the  U.S.  has  attacked  military  targets, 
it  has  purposely  avoided  the  vital  irrigation 
systems  so  &s  not  to  flood  the  densely  popu- 
lated Red  River  Valley  and  endanger  civilian 
lives. 

Against    a    background    of    indiscriminate 


Red  terror  in  the  South,  and  U.S.  restraint 
in  the  North,  American  fighting  men  here 
feel  strongly  that  they  are  taking  a  "bum  rap" 
from  outsiders — from  people  eager  to  find 
fault  with  the  U.S.  at  every  chance. 


ANACOSTIA:  AN  EXAMPLE  OP  THE 
NEED  TO  REFORM 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Gude]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Evening 
Star  has  performed  a  great  public  serv- 
ice in  preparing  and  publishing  Haynes 
Johnson's  series  of  articles  on  the  prob- 
lems In  the  area  east  of  the  Anacostia 
River.  These  articles  point  out  that 
family  and  community  breakdowns, 
crime  and  lawlessness  characteristic  of 
poverty  in  acute  stages,  are  in  evidence 
in  the  Anacostia  area. 

The  war  on  poverty,  including  the 
demonstration  cities  program  is,  of 
course,  not  only  an  attack  to  eliminate 
poverty  in  the  chronic  forms  but  will 
serve  to  prevent  it  from  reaching  acute 
stages  such  as  have  been  exhibited  in  a 
number  of  American  cities  in  the  last 
several  years.  Making  Anacostia  a 
demonstration  city  would  be  an  ultimate 
solution,  but  such  a  program  would  take 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  get 
underway  effectively.  Anacostia  needs 
immediate  relief. 

An  ad  hoc  committee  under  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  could  be  set  up  to  at- 
tack and  deal  with  the  critical  problems 
of  the  area.  However,  we  must  not  for- 
get that  this  is  also  a  national  problem. 
Other  cities  need  emergency  relief  and 
advice  as  to  how  to  combat  their  de- 
veloping problems  until  longer  range 
social  and  economic  cures  can  begin  to 
take  effect.  I  would  like  to  consider  how 
Congress  could  provide  information, 
counsel,  and  assistance  to  accomplish 
these  ends  in  a  swift  and  effective  man- 
ner. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

Pear  Has  Found  a  Home  East  or  the 

Anacostia — Across  the  Rtveb — 1 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

Until  a  few  months  ago  the  supermarket 
at  the  corner  of  Kenllworth  and  Eastern 
Avenues,  Just  inside  the  District  of  Columbia 
line  in  the  Par  Northeast,  was  doing  a  $5,000- 
a-week  business.  Now  It  is  closed.  The  front 
windows  have  been  bricked  In;  the  side  win- 
dows have  been  covered  with  plywood. 
Scrawled  on  the  wood  are  the  words  "And 
you  better  believe  It  becatise  these  are  our 
men,"  and  a  list  of  names,  each  in  a  different 
hand — ^Nut,  Hawk,  Romle,  Walter,  Boo  Boo. 
Mooney,  Joe,  Little  Junior,  Apple,  Gary,  and 
Killer. 

A  few  doors  away  is  the  area's  only  drug 
store.  It,  too,  has  gone  out  of  business.  So 
have  the  meat  market,  the  milk  store,  the 
delicatessen.  Their  fronts  are  plywood 
masks.  Around  the  corner  in  front  of  a 
small,  white-frame  church,  a  misspelled  sign 
declares : 

"All  that  Is  good  is  undone  by  evil 
thougths." 

There  are  more  than  evil  thoughts  at  work 
in  this  neighborhood.     There  is  vandalism, 
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lawlessness,  anger,  alienation,  extortion,  de- 
struction for  its  own  sake — and  a  pervasive 
fear. 

A  woman  in  a  house  near  the  church  put 
it  this  way: 

"Tou  have  a  group  here  that  aU  they're 
Interested  In  Is  crime.  They  laughs  at  the 
police  and  tries  to  demoralize  the  community, 
rather  than  build  it  up.  They  knows  when 
a  stranger  is  in  the  area.  They  can  detect 
him.  And  they  even  gives  certain  signals, 
certain  light  signals,  at  night  when  the  police 
Is  coming." 

Then  she  said,  "If  this  going  to  be  in  the 
paper  I  going  to  be  foimd  dead  somewhere." 

Several  miles  away,  on  Wheeler  Road,  in 
the  Far  Southeast,  plywood  and  bricks  and 
wire  mesh  cover  the  windows  of  another 
group  of  stores.  But  these  stores  are  still 
open;  the  merchants  are  simply  tiTlng  to 
cut  the  costs  of  pilfering  and  broken  glass. 

This  time  a  druggist  speaks.  "I  have 
fears  all  the  time,"  he  says.  "I  have  em- 
ployees who  have  left  me.  I  can't  blame 
them."  He  closes  now  at  9  p.m.  instead  of 
10,  "and  we're  thinking  of  closing  earlier." 

Another  merchant  on  the  block  was  more 
emotional : 

"We  are  afraid  for  our  lives  here.  What  I 
am  trying  to  say  Is  very  Important.  There 
is  no  law  and  order  In  this  city.  There  is  a 
whole  bunch  of  criminals  out  of  hand  here 
trying  to  terrorize  this  community.  It's 
getting  worse  and  worse  and  worse." 

Like  many  others  interviewed  for  these 
articles,  he  added: 

"Look,  if  my  name  is  In  the  paper.  It 
would  be  like  committing  suicide." 

The  first  row  of  stores  is  in  Kenllworth, 
the  second  is  in  Congress  Heights.  Aside 
from  the  bricks  and  boards  and  fear,  these 
two  sections  of  Washington  have  something 
else  in  common:  They  are  both  across  the 
Anacostia  River  and  out  of  sight.  In  effect, 
they  are  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 
Their  isolation  is  both  physical  and  psy- 
chological; their  cumulative  problems  are 
probably  the  most  severe  In  the  city. 

None  of  this  is  inunedlately  apparent.  A 
stranger  coming  to  the  area  might  notice 
boarded  store  fronts  and  broken  windows, 
but  he  would  also  see  middle  class  homes 
and  the  quiet  streets  inhabited  by  law-abid- 
ing citizens  of  both  races  who  constitute  by 
far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  population 
there. 

Neither  would  a  casual  observer  find  the 
old  familiar  hallmarks  of  the  American 
Blum — the  rat-infested  tenements,  the  de- 
caying buildings,  the  wide-open  night  places. 
Across  the  River,  there  is  a  new  type  of  slum 
and  a  new  kind  of  problem. 

In  other  cities,  problem  areas  are  easily 
Identifiable — Harlem  in  New  York,  Hough  in 
Cleveland,  Watts  in  Los  Angeles.  But  Wash- 
ington has  no  such  handy  labels.  The  area 
across  the  Anacostia  covers  about  16  square 
miles.  Nobody  knows  Just  how  many  people 
live  there.  Estimates  are  unreliable  because 
the  area  is  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  any 
other  section  of  the  city.  There  are  at  least 
200,000  people  there;  there  may  be  as  many 
as  250,000.  In  any  case,  the  area  contains 
at  least  one  quarter  of  Washington's  popu- 
lation. 

MAIN  reason:  cheap  land 
The  rapid  growth  is  mainly  due  to  cheap 
land.  Cheap  land  Is  also  responsible  for  an 
Important  fact  about  these  articles:  the  area 
has  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  public  housing 
units  in  the  District,  serving  perhaps  35,000 
people,  most  of  them  young  children  and 
teenagers,  and  nearly  all  of  them  Negro. 

For  the  same  reason — cheap  land — the  area 
will  continue  to  get  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  new  public  housing  units  as  well  as 
the  new  private  buildings  for  low-income 
tenants.  That  Is  the  way  the  system  works, 
and  that  system  is  not  working  well.  Indeed, 
It  has  virtually  broken  down. 


According  to  official  crime  statistics,  the 
area  is  not  the  worst  in  Washington.  But 
the  statistics  don't  tell  the  full  story.  The 
Incidence  of  serious  criminal  acts  is  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  than  population. 

The  area  is  served  by  two  of  Washington's 
14  police  precincts — the  14th,  in  the  Par 
Northeast,  and  the  11th  in  the  Southeast. 
Six  years  ago,  the  14th  Precinct  ranked  10th 
in  the  city  In  crime.  Today,  it  Is  eighth.  In 
the  same  period,  the  11th  Precinct  has 
climbed  from  11th  place  to  nearly  a  tie  for 
fifth. 

More  revealing  are  the  percentage  increases 
in  serious  crimes  during  the  last  three  years. 
In  the  14th  Precinct,  adult  crime  has  risen 
54  percent.  Juvenile  arrests  for  felonies  shot 
up  80  percent  in  the  same  period. 

In  the  11th  Precinct,  the  increases  are 
even  more  dramatic:  Adult  crime,  up  110 
percent;  Juvenile  felonies,  up  135  percent; 
auto  thefts,  break-ins,  lootings,  aU  up,  all 
rising.  Another  statistic  underscores  what 
Is  taking  place:  The  two  precincts  rank  first 
and  second  by  an  overwhelming  margin  in 
the  number  of  false  fire  alarms. 

MORE     than     cold     FIGURES 

These  are  more  than  cold  figures,  to  be 
totaled,  filed  and  forgotten.  They  are  proof 
that  Ignoring  the  problems  across  the  river 
hasn't  worked,  that  they  are  growing  day 
by  day.  It  is  not  coincidental  that  the  two 
places  where  Washington  came  closest  to 
race  riots  last  summer  were  in  the  center  of 
the  areas  to  be  examined  In  these  articles. 

Despite  all  this,  the  territory  across  the 
Anacostia  Is  no  huge  lawless  frontier  Inhab- 
ited only  by  the  troublesome  and  the  trou- 
blemaker. Nor  is  It  one  gigantic  slimi.  The 
troublemakers  represent  a  relative  few  out 
of  the  total  population.  But  the  problems 
that  do  exist  are  so  great,  so  deeply  seated, 
and  so  complex  that  they  affect  a  far  wider 
number  and  area.  Like  the  smoke  that  con- 
stantly rises  from  the  notorious  Kenllworth 
dump,  they  cast  a  wide  pall. 

These  problems  are  similar  to  those  that 
may  be  found  in  any  low-income  area  of  any 
city.  But  in  a  special  sense,  Washington's 
failure  in  alleviating  these  problems  has  been 
particularly  striking,  for  here,  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  the  government  Itself  has  con- 
tributed to  the  difficulties.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  field  of  public  housing. 

For  example,  while  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  continues  to  talk  about 
the  long  waiting  lists  of  more  than  5,000  fam- 
ilies for  public  housing,  in  one  such  housing 
unit  alone  Across  the  River  109  out  of  350 
apartments  are  vacant.  The  windows  now 
are  boarded  up  and  the  entire  development 
is  as  much  a  slum  as  any  group  of  bulldmgs 
on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  or  the  West 
Side  of  New  York. 

"I'm  so  tired  of  complaining  and  complain- 
ing," said  a  w(»nan  who  lives  in  one  of  those 
buildings.  "What  good  does  it  do  you?  I 
complained  about  the  broken  windows.  I  do 
believe  it  got  worse.  I  tell  you,  if  things 
don't  get  better,  I'm  going  to  move.  I  can't 
stand  it." 

The  fact  is,  though,  she  has  no  place  to 
move.  The  housing  authorities  have  told 
her,  and  others  like  her,  that  all  transfers 
are  "frozen." 

TOO  JUST   DON'T   KNOW 

Another  mother  of  several  children  In  that 
same  development  lives  with  vacant  apart- 
ments above  and  beneath  her.  "I  virlsh  some- 
body would  move  In  so  I  wouldn't  be  so 
scared,"  she  said.  Then  she  told  how  her 
children  were  afraid  to  pass  by  the  vacant 
apartments.  "Sometimes  the  door  is  open, 
and  then  sometimes,  you  see,  it's  shut,  and 
you  Just  don't  know  who's  in  there." 

A  National  Capital  Housing  Authority  ad- 
ministrative aide,  Robert  A.  Bailey,  was  talk- 
ing about  some  of  these  problems  the  other 
night  at  a  meeting  of  parents  in  one  of  the 
projects,    Kenllworth    Courts.      Only    eight 


parents  out  of  422  families  in  the  project 
attended. 

"It's  an  awful  thmg,"  BaUey  told  his  sparse 
audience.  "We  cannot  do  anything  In  this 
community  if  the  parents  cannot  control 
the  chUdren.  There's  so  much  damaging  and 
vandalizing  that  it  seems  like  people  who 
don't  care  are  In  the  majority,  and  I  know 
that's  not  true,  but  It  seems  that  way,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  ccxnmunlty's  going 
down,  down,  down." 

This  is  a  typical  comment  In  an  endless 
round  of  accusations.  Everyone  can  point 
to  someone  else  who  Is  to  blame.  The  mer- 
chants blame  the  city  for  not  providing 
enough  police  protection.  The  police  blame 
the  courts  and  the  parents  for  failing  to  do 
their  part.  The  parents  blame  the  housing, 
the  schools,  the  transportation.  And  every- 
one blames  the  youth — who  In  turn  blame 
society. 

On  one  point,  everyone  wUl  agree:  There  la 
a  problem  Across  the  River.  A  merchant 
was  si>eaking  for  a  large  segment  of  those 
involved  when  he  said : 

"Can  I  do  anything  about  It?  No.  So  I 
shut  my  mouth.  But  there  comes  a  time 
when  everyone  says  you  got  to  stand  up. 
Well,  who  stands  up?  111  tell  you  this. 
They  say  this  Is  the  Model  City  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  plants  those  flowers  downtown. 
WeU,  I'll  say  this:  Let  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  come  out  here  any  time.  Let  them 
come  out  here  without  their  Secret  Service 
guards.  Let  them  come  out  and  see  what 
Washington's  really  like. 

"Ill  tell  you,  some  people  may  say  that 
it's  Just  our  problem  because  we're  way  out 
here,  but  don't  kid  yourself.  We  are  the 
Insurance  for  the  downtown  department 
stores  and  businesses.  If  you  don't  stop 
what's  going  on  out  here  itll  spread  right  to 
downtown.  I'U  tell  you,  they'll  take  over 
the  city." 

PROTECTION 

There  are  287  Metropolitan  policemen 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  two  Washington 
precincts  located  across  the  Anacostia  River, 
That  represents  55  more  than  In  1960. 

Of  that  number,  however  only  a  relatively 
small  percentage  actuaUy  do  street  patrol 
work. 

Six  patrol  cars — half  with  two  men,  the 
others  with  one  man  each — are  on  the  streets 
at  all  times  in  the  Far  Northeast  14tb 
precinct.  In  the  11th,  In  the  Far  Southeast, 
four  two-man  and  three  one-man  cars  are 
on  continuous  duty. 

Normally,  the  maximum  number  of  foot 
patrolmen  on  duty  at  one  time  Is  11  or  13 
for  an  entire  precinct.  They  walk  beats 
from  4  p.m.  to  midnight.  Another  group 
relieves  them  from  midnight  to  8  am.  Then 
the  regular  day-time  shift  begins. 

In  the  14th  precinct,  patrolmen  stlU  walk 
their  beats  alone.  Only  one  beat  in  the  11th 
is  patrolled  by  two  men,  and  that  double 
team  operates  only  from  4  pjn.  to  midnight. 

The    Merchants    Versus   the   Young 

Destroyers — Across  the  Riv^ — 2 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

At  9:15  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  night  in 
November,  George  R.  Johnson,  an  insurance 
man  on  his  way  to  his  home  in  Maryland, 
parked  his  car  in  front  of  a  liquor  store  in 
the  1600  block  of  Kenllworth  Ave.  NE,  not 
far  from  the  Maryland  line.  He  went  inside, 
cashed  a  check,  bought  two  cartons  of  ciga- 
rettes, and  left. 

"As  I  walked  out  there  In  front  of  the  store 
were  all  kinds  of  kids,"  Johnson  said  later. 
"They  all  wanted  money,  'Give  me  a  nickel, 
give  me  a  quarter,  give  me  a  doUar.'  I  said 
I  wished  I  could  give  them  some,  but  I 
couldn't. 

"Then  they  started  surrounding  me,  pull- 
ing at  my  clothes,  grabbing  for  my  wallet. 
They  were  pulling  at  my  clothes  like  they 
were  going  to  tear  them  off.    They  were  kids 
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from  3  feet  to — well,  I'm  5  feet  8 — to  taller 
than  I  am.  They  formed  several  rings  around 
me,  and  so  thoee  on  the  outside  ring  started 
reaching  their  hands  through  the  others. 
Grabbing  at  you.  Pulling  at  you.  But  you 
can't  see  who's  actually  doing  It,  you  under- 
stand. 

"They  hit  me  and  beat  me  and  knocked  my 
glasses  off.  As  I  broke  away  and  jiunped  In 
my  car  they  started  throwing  stones  as  I 
drove  off.  I'll  tell  you,  I  was  lucky  to  get 
away  with  my  life.  Tou  can  bet  I'll  never 
stop  there  again." 

Johnson's  experience,  by  no  means  un- 
usual, helps  explain  why  within  a  fotir-block 
area  a  number  of  merchants  have  closed  up 
shop  and  others  are  threatening  to  close.  De- 
clining biisiness,  losses  to  thieves  and  van- 
dals and  an  ever-present  fear  of  physical 
harm  ccMnbine  to  make  conducting  a  business 
there  less  attractive  every  day. 

The  Impact  goes  far  beyond  the  merchants 
themselves.  Everyone  Involved — ^moet  of  all 
the  people  who  live  in  the  neighborhood — is 
paying  a  high  price  in  the  form  of  a  break- 
down of  community  services. 

The  smashing  and  pilfering  of  stores  across 
the  Aiuu:ostia  Is  not  a  part  of  some  criminal 
conspiracy.  There  are  no  organized  mobs 
intimidating  customers  and  then  guaran- 
teeing store  owners  protection  for  a  price. 
Neither  are  there  gangs,  or  gang  lesulers. 

Instead,  there  is  destruction  for  the  sake 
of  destruction.  Intimidation  for  the  sake  of 
intimidation.  Impromptu  thefts  and  shake- 
downs casually  planned,  quickly  executed. 

And  in  most  of  the  cases  the  offenders  are 
children — children  for  whom  trouble  has 
become  a  way  of  life. 

A  visit  to  the  Safeway  store  on  Kenllworth 
Avenue  in  that  section  demonstrated  one 
aspect  of  that  problem.  It  was  2:30  p.m. 
on  a  Tuesday,  and  the  assistant  manager, 
Kudolph  Daggett,  a  Ne^o,  was  on  duty. 

"Just  wait  around  for  half  an  hour  and 
you'll  see  the  problem,"  he  said. 

Shortly  after  3  o'clock  groups  of  children, 
ranging  in  ages  from  8  to  16,  began  entering 
the  store.  Immediately,  the  manager  start- 
ed following  them  closely,  telling  them  to 
move  on  if  they  stayed  too  long  in  the  back 
of  the  store. 

"They'll  steal  right  in  front  of  your  eyes," 
Daggett  said.  "They'll  even  steal  right  In 
front  of  their  mothers,  and  the  mothers 
won't  do  a  thing.  And  you  know  something 
else:  They  don't  steal  major  food  Items; 
mostly  they  take  cosmetics  and  candy. 

"They  want  to  prove  to  the  other  fellows 
that  'I  can  steal  from  Safeway  and  get  away 
with  it.' " 

Now  the  Safeway  store  itself  may  go  out 
of  business,  according  to  Russell  Cool,  the 
manager.  "That  is  being  considered  at  this 
time,"  he  said. 

Another  merchant,  commenting  about  the 
petty  thefts,  said : 

"When  they  steal  these  things,  it's  because 
they  want  to  sell  them.  They'll  peddle  this 
right  up  and  down  the  street,  everything 
from  toothpaste  to  topcoats." 

That  group  of  stores  In  the  Par  Northeast 
lies  In  one  of  the  areas  studied  for  this  series 
of  articles.  The  other  group  of  stores  is  on 
Wheeler  Road  in  Congress  Heights.  Both  are 
across  the  Anacostla  River;  both  experience 
slznllar  problems. 

TWO  TYPES  OF  TBOT7BLE 

The  problems  of  the  merchants  usually  fall 
into  two  categories — vandalism,  petty  thiev- 
ery and  breakage  by  youngsters  under  18,  and 
more  daring  and  potentially  dangerous  dep- 
redations by  slightly  older  groups. 

The  experiences  of  a  merchant  in  Congress 
Heights  shows  how  the  older  groups  work. 

"They  come  in  bunches  of  10  or  11,  like  a 
football  team,"  explained  a  liquor  dealer. 
"They  say,  'Give  me  a  pint  of  gin.'  So  you 
give  them  a  pint  of  gin.    Then  they  say,  'Put 


It  In  a  bag."  So  you  put  it  in  a  bag.  Then 
they  throw  three  cents  on  the  counter  and 
walk  out. 

*I  know  who  they  are,  but  what  can  you 
do?  Do  you  call  this  law  and  order?  An- 
archy l" 

The  man  who  recouated  that  Incident 
spoke  in  a  whisper  in  the  back  of  his  store. 

"They  already  know  you're  here,"  he  said. 
"They  know."  Clearly  he  lives  his  life  In 
fear. 

The  police  know  about  such  incidents,  but 
can  do  little  about  them. 

"We  had  one  store  ovmer  call  us  after  a 
bunch  of  kids  walked  Into  his  place  and 
started  grabbing  merchandise,"  said  Capt. 
Owen  W.  Davis,  the  Negro  commander  of  the 
11th  Police  Precinct.  "From  what  he  told 
us  we  had  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  who  the  kids 
were.  I  told  him  he  should  keep  an  eye  out 
for  them  and  when  he  saw  one  of  them  to 
call  us  and  we'd  have  him  arrested. 

"But  this  man  was  terrified.  He  wouldn't 
do  it.  What  can  we  do?  We  have  to  rely  on 
the  citizens  for  help." 

As  the  policeman  pointed  out,  fear  is  a 
potent  weapon  across  tht  Anacostla  River. 

"Suppose  a  group  of  kids  walks  into  some 
store  where  they  know  they  have  a  certain 
merchant  scared,"  Capt.  Davis  said.  "They 
just  go  around  the  place  picking  up  bottles 
of  whiskey.  They  don't  Bse  a  gun;  they  may 
not  even  utter  a  single  word  that  can  be 
construed  as  a  threat." 

SENSIXESS  DESTRUCTION 

Such  pilfering  is  a  problem,  but  a  worse  one 
is  sheer,  senseless  destruction:  Windows, 
doors,  counters,  broken  time  and  again  at 
night,  sometimes  even  la  broad  daylight,  by 
stones,  sticks  or  B-B  guns. 

Take  the  experience  of  James  Shortley,  the 
manager  of  an  AAMCO  »uto  repair  shop  on 
Kenllworth  Avenue. 

He  opened  the  shop  a  year  ago  in  October, 
he  said,  after  looking  for  weeks  for  the  right 
place.  He  thought  he  had  found  it  In  Kenll- 
worth. The  area  appeared  quiet  and,  with 
the  Anacostla  Freeway  nearby,  he  believed  he 
would  have  a  good  business. 

His  problems  began  with  break-ins  during 
the  first  two  months.  Then  the  windows 
were  broken  out.  Cars  were  stolen  right 
from  his  parking  lot.  Others  were  stripped 
of  batteries,  tires,  even  motors,  in  daylight. 
"We've  got  nothing  but  trouble  here," 
Shortley  said.  "I  was  insured  and  they  can- 
celled everything — the  whole  shooting 
match.  I  had  a  new  policy  rewritten,  but 
you  can't  get  glass  Insurance  out  here;  it 
isn't  available.  I've  replaced  all  the  windows 
out  front  twice.  There  are  seven  double 
windows,  and  now  I've  got  wood  in  them, 
and  they  won't  break  that. 

"God  knows.  I  never  Imagined  it  would 
be  this  way  when  I  started  out  here.  And 
it's  hard  to  live  with.  Ill  tell  you.  For  In- 
stance, when  I  go  home  for  a  long  weekend  I 
know  something's  going  to  happen.  I  just 
know  it. 

"It's  been  pretty  rough  these  last  couple 
of  months,  but  it  can't  get  any  worse  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned." 

Now  Shortley  has  a  vicious-sounding  police 
dog  in  the  shop  all  the  time.  At  night,  the 
dog  roams  the  building  unleashed.  Shortley 
says  the  dog  has  helpefl  to  curb  break-ins, 
but  not  thefts  outside  or  smashed  doors  and 
signs. 

MUTUAL    IIX    WILL 

The  merchants  are  not  only  fearful  and 
frustrated;  they  are  angry.  It  Is  not  un- 
common to  hear  talk  «f  vigilante  groups. 
Some  store  owners  say  they  have  purchased 
pistols  and  are  prepared  to  use  them. 

In  some  areas  the  store  owners  have 
joined  together  to  hire  a  private  security 
guard  to  patrol  their  properties  during  the 
late  afternoon  and  evening.  A  shopping 
center  on  Wheeler  Road,  in  Far  Southeast, 
has  such  a  guard  now,  And  while  he  appears 


to  have  had  some  success  in  curbing  van- 
dalism, his  presence  has  heightened  tensions. 

The  security  guards  wear  blue  unlformB, 
a  badge,  and  sometimes  a  D.C.  insignia,  mak-' 
ing  it  hard  to  distinguish  them  from  regular 
police.  But  the  residents  know  the  differ, 
ence,  and  they  resent  the  guards  even  more 
than  they  resent  metropolitan  policemen. 
The  guards  reciprocate. 

"These  people  are  not  human  beings. 
They  are  animals."  said  a  strapping  Negro 
guard  as  he  walked  down  the  sidewalk  on  a 
Saturday  night  telling  people  to  move  on 
and  clear  the  doorways. 

What  the  people  said  about  him  cannot  be 
printed. 

The  mutual  ill  will  underscores  the  present 
state  of  community  relations.  In  an  area 
of  low-income  tenants,  most  of  them  Negro, 
tension  between  the  merchants  and  custom- 
ers Is  always  a  factor.  That  Is  especially  true 
across  the  river. 

On  the  surface,  there  seems  no  obvious 
racial  pattern  to  the  merchants'  problems. 
Negro  store  owners  suffer  along  with  whites. 
Most  of  the  owners,  however,  are  white,  and 
they  are  disliked  the  most  by  the  Negroes  of 
the  area.  It's  an  old  attitude,  and  an  old 
problem. 

"The  store  owner  is  the  guy  who  keeps 
them  down,"  said  one  resident.  "That's 
where  they  have  to  spend  their  money,  and 
those  are  the  people  who  have  all  the  money." 

MERCHANTS    CRITICIZED 

Another  Negro,  a  poverty  program  em- 
ploye working  across  the  river,  was  sharply 
critical  of  the  merchants. 

"Maybe  If  the  businessmen,  with  their 
knowledge  and  experience,  used  their  Intelli- 
gence to  get  better  relations  with  the  kids 
and  the  community  instead  of  knocking 
them,  maybe  then  we  could  solve  these  prob- 
lems. I  think  the  businessmen  are  too  nega- 
tive. If  the  businessmen  would  have  a  con- 
ference on  how  to  improve  this  community 
instead  of  saying  they're  all  no  damn  good, 
maybe  we  could  do  something. 

"Sure,  the  kids  are  throwing  things.  Sure, 
there  are  lots  with  an  attitude  of,  'well.  111 
either  steal  something  or  throw  a  brick 
through  here.' 

"But  the  businessmen,  their  answer  to  all 
these  problems  of  'Negro  violence'  is  they're 
no  damn  good.  You  would  get  the  Impres- 
sion that  no  white  kid  is  bad.  There  are 
many  bad  white  kids.  But  it's  easy  to  hide 
them  behind  the  black  children.  This  has 
been  going  on  so  long  it's  useless  to  talk 
about  It. 

"They  have  white  kids  that  ride  the  bus 
to  Chevy  Chase  and  raise  as  much  hell  as 
Negroes  going  to  the  Far  Northeast,  but 
there's  the  power  structure  bit,  the  society 
bit,  again.  And  so  they  say,  "They're  just 
being  kids  and  letting  off  steam  where  the 
Negro  Is  being  violent.'  Many  young  Negroes 
are  aware  that  they  are  blamed  for  what 
white  kids  do. 

"If  maybe  these  businessmen  would  give 
these  kids  a  Job  at  $1.25  an  hour,  maybe  they 
wouldn't  have  this  problem.  There  must  be 
some  place  where  they  can  find  these  people 
a  Job.  I'm  sure  if  they  were  employing  more 
Negroes  in  their  stores  they  wouldn't  have  to 
worry  about  stealing  or  breaking. 

"I  think  the  Negro  kid  of  today,  I  don't 
care  how  bad  he  is,  if  you  can  convince  him 
that  you  are  concerned,  that  you  care  about 
him,  that  he  has  a  chance,  he  won't  let  you 
down.  The  businessman.  In  his  place  In  so- 
ciety, has  a  chance  to  save  some  of  them. 
You  know,  it's  not  the  kids'  fault  that  they're 
poor  any  more  than  it's  his  fault  that  he's 
rich." 

RESIDENTS    LOSB 

The  eventual  losers  are  the  residents  ol 
the  troubled  areas,  those  who  can  least  af- 
ford it.  Merchants  close  their  stores  and 
leave  when  they  can't  take  any  more;  the 
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poor  remain,  living  in  an  area  deprived  of 
community  services. 

That  is  what  has  happened  on  Kenllworth 
Avenue  where  the  drug  store,  grocery  store, 
meat  market,  delicatessen  have  closed,  and 
the  Safeway  supermarket,  the  only  remain- 
ing large  store,  closes  early  at  night. 

"I've  got  to  wait  until  9  the  next  morning 
or  get  on  a  bus  and  ride  all  the  way  down 
to  H  Street  for  a  loaf  of  bread,"  said  Mrs. 
Ernestine  Watson,  a  35-year-old  mother  of 
four  who  lives  in  the  Kenllworth  Courts 
public  housing  project  there.  "We  need  a 
drugstore  and  a  five  and  dime  store." 

Others  echo  her  complaint. 

"I  think  it's  really  bad  here  because  every- 
one needs  a  drugstore  in  case  the  kids  get 
sick,"  said  a  man.  "You  got  to  walk  so  far 
to  a  store  and  there  is  bad  transportation." 

"Why,  we  can't  even  get  a  Bandald  out 
here,"  said  a  mother  of  five.  "My  finger  hurts 
and  you  can't  get  a  Bandald." 

Still  another  mother  said: 

"When  the  kids  get  sick  you  can't  go  run- 
ning way  over  to  Minnesota  Avenue  for  a 
little  aspirin." 

One  of  the  most  poignant  expressions  of 
what  is  happening  across  the  river  came  from 
Yates  B.  McCorkle,  a  former  star  college 
football  player,  later  a  semipro,  and  now 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  D.C.  Recreation 
Department's  Youth  Center  at  Kenllworth 
Courts. 

"I  was  going  to  the  Safeway  during  the 
Christmas  vacation  to  ask  for  a  donation 
to  the  youth  center,"  McCorkle  said,  "and 
as  I  got  down  there  I  saw  a  workman  put- 
ting in  new  window  panes.  They  had  been 
broken  out  the  night  before.  And  I  just 
couldn't  go  Inside  and  ask  that  man  for  a 
donation.    I  just  kept  on  walking  by." 

The  Public  Housing  Islands  or  Despair — 

Across  the  Riveb — 3 

the  cost  of  vandalism 

It  Is  virtually  impossible  to  determine  the 
full  cost  of  vandalism  and  destruction  at 
Valley  Green  public  housing  project.  But 
here  are  some  clues: 

In  July,  30  boxes  of  large  panes  of  glass, 
six  sheets  to  a  box.  at  $14  a  box  were  requisi- 
tioned, as  well  as  several  dozen  smaller  boxes, 
12  sheets  to  a  box,  at  the  same  price.  Today, 
only  a  few  boxes  are  left.  On  some  days, 
eight  to  10  panes  of  glass  are  replaced.  One 
hundred  new  boxes  are  being  ordered. 

In  July,  there  are  spare  500  mall  box 
locks  and  100  mall  box  doors  on  hand.  They 
are  nearly  gone  and  200  more  locks,  at  a  $1 
apiece,  and  150  doors,  at  $2  apiece,  are  being 
ordered. 

On  Sept.  13,  an  order  was  placed  for  200 
thermostats  at  $7.20  apiece.  There  are  not 
many  left. 

Last  summer,  there  were  1,200  hall  light 
bulbs  in  supply.  Another  1,200  were  pur- 
chased then.  A  new  order  is  being  placed 
for  2,800  more.  Maintenance  men  have  been 
putting  in  60  hall  light  bulbs  a  day. 

About  50  wash  basins  are  needed  to  re- 
place those  broken  in  vandalized  apartments. 
Orders  have  been  placed  for  50  toilet  seats, 
50  fire  alarms,  and  150  fire  alarm  switches. 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

The  best  that  can  be  said  about  the 
Valley  Green  public  housing  development  is 
that  it  is  still  standing.  It  must  also  be  said 
that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  Washington. 

Valley  Green,  across  the  Anacostla  in  the 
Far  Southeast,  is  a  place  of  lawlessness  and 
neglect,  fear  and  hatred,  destruction  and 
looting.  Its  problems  cannot  be  overstated. 
There,  children  prey  upon  children,  adults 
upon  adults.  For  the  tenants  there  Is  no 
security,  no  protection  and,  one  can  only 
feel,  no  hope. 

"Last  Friday  night  there  was  a  party  in 
the  apartment  next  to  mine  and  I  was  afraid 
to  go  to  sleep,"  said  a  mother  of  five  chil- 


dren. "They  started  fighting  inside,  and 
then  they  went  outside,  right  outside  my 
window,  and  they  started  firing  shots.  I  was 
afraid  to  go  to  the  window,  even.  Two  times 
they  did  that.  They  went  back  inside  and 
started  fighting  again  and  then  they  go  out- 
side and  start  shooting  again. 

"I  was  scared  to  death,  of  coxirse,  and  I 
was  afraid  for  my  kids.  I'm  on  the  ground 
floor  and  they  was  right  outside  the  window 
and  the  violence  was  outside  and  it  could 
come  right  in  and  get  me. 

"It's  bad  when  you're  afraid  to  lay  down 
to  go  to  sleep  at  night.  It's  Uke  at  High- 
lands (an  adjoining  public  housing  project) 
when  all  the  apartments  was  catching  fire 
and  my  friend's  girls  got  burned  up.  It's 
bad  to  have  a  place  you  call  home  and  you're 
afraid  to  lay  down  your  head." 

Valley  Green  is  no  special  Island  of  despair. 
Nearby  are  other  housing  projects,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  wearing  the  same  look — drab 
slabs  on  a  drab  landscape — and  containing 
the  same  problems.  Broken  windows,  looted 
mailboxes,  smashed  fixtures,  terrifying 
sounds  in  the  mght — all  these  are  part  of 
the  way  of  life  in  the  trouble  spots  Across 
the  River. 

Two  generalizations  can  be  made  about 
public  housing  projects  studied  during  the 
preparation  of  these  articles: 

First,  the  people  who  live  In  them  hate 
them — with  good  reason. 

Second,  there  is  something  seriously  wrong 
with  the  planning  and  administering  of  the 
units. 

Public  housing  always  has  been  a  vexa- 
tious problem  in  Washington.  It  throws  to- 
gether large  numbers  of  people,  all  of  them 
poor.  In  areas  away  from  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Many  of  these  people  reinforce  each 
other's  problems  and  behavioral  patterns. 
A.S  a  group,  they  also  form  the  true  dispos- 
sessed of  Washington. 

In  the  projects,  families  without  fathers 
are  the  rule.  They  are  large  families,  most 
of  them  dependent  on  welfare  for  a  living. 
Many  of  them  have  been  uprooted  and  forced 
to  move  from  other  areas  of  the  city  by 
urban  renewal  or  freeways.  At  Valley  Green, 
for  example,  nearly  all  the  100  families  who 
moved  there  when  it  became  public  housing 
had  been  displaced  and  were  given  housing 
priorities  because  relocation  officials  could 
do  nothing  for  them.  In  fiscal  1966,  of  the 
196  housing  priority  families  needing  four  or 
five  bedrooms,  nearly  half  went  to  Valley 
Green. 

Thus,  that  project  became  a  focal  point  for 
problem  families  in  an  area  that  already 
had  substantial  housing  problems. 

Complicating  the  picture  is  another  fact. 
The  National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
(NCHA)  always  has  been — and  still  Is — timid 
about  tackling  the  social  problems  of  the 
people  It  serves. 

Housing  officials  can  point  to  numerotis 
difficulties  In  their  path — lack  of  funds,  the 
complications  of  dealing  with  Congress,  the 
necessity  to  build  a  maximum  number  of 
units  at  the  lowest  price  on  the  cneapest 
land  available,  disagreement  over  which  pub- 
lic agency  should  be  responsible  for  pro- 
viding community  services,  employment, 
health,  recreation. 

They  can  point  to  their  awareness  of 
sound  planning  principles — and  also  their 
difficulties  In  applying  these  principles. 

But  what  emerges  most  strongly  from  talks 
with  these  officials,  and  from  a  review  of  the 
record.  Is  that  planning  for  public  hotislng 
over  the  years  has  been,  at  best,  fitful.  More 
important,  there  apparently  has  been  no  real 
recognition  that  the  system  just  doesn't  work 
in  its  present  form. 

Consider  again  Valley  Green,  a  collection 
of  four-story  walk-ups  stretching  back  from 
Wheeler  Road  SE  and  facing  on  numerous 
small  and  dreary  courts.  Until  1964,  Valley 
Green  was  operated  privately;  then,  over 
vigorous  protests  from  integrated  neighbor- 


hood groups.  It  was  converted  to  350  public 
housing  units  tor  large  families. 

The  neighborhood,  bounded  by  St.  Eliza- 
beths mental  hospital.  Boiling  Air  Force 
base,  the  Anacostla  River,  and  the  Maryland 
line,  already  contained  a  large  number  of 
public  and  low-income  private  housing  units. 
Valley  Green  added  more. 

A  father — a  rarity  In  the  project — who 
works  for  the  Treasury  Department  at  night, 
described  what  has  happened  since  then. 

"It's  getting  worse  since  they  made  this 
place  public  housing,"  said  Vadon  McDowell, 
28,  a  Negro.  "And  I  say  this  destruction  of 
the  buildings  don't  make  sense.  I'll  tell 
you,  I  can  understand  why  the  government 
don't  have  the  money  to  help  them  because 
they  tear  It  up.  I  figure  it  comes  from  the 
parents.  If  the  parents  can't  stop  It  nothing 
can.  The  mothers  is  either  afraid  or  don't 
care.  Children  roam  the  streets  unsupervised 
as  late  as  2  a.m. 

TRANSFERS  UNAVAILABLB 

"Now  I  went  through  this  Korean  conflict. 
You  think  I'd  be  afraid  of  these  people?  No 
sir,  I'm  not  afraid.  But  It  just  don't  make 
sense  to  live  in  a  world  like  this  and  that's 
why  I'm  getting  out." 

Others  interviewed  over  a  six-week  period 
said  essentially  the  same  thing.  Many 
mothers  want  to  leave,  but  cannot.  There 
are  no  transfers  available,  and,  because  of 
economics,  they  have  no  other  place  to  go. 

Residents  who  lived  there  In  1964  when  It 
was  a  private  project  claim  there  has  been 
a  decline  In  services  since  the  government 
took  over.  Before,  they  say,  the  garbage  was 
collected  seven  days  a  week.  Now,  It  is  only 
picked  up  twice  a  week.  Before,  there  were 
two  security  guards  on  patrol  at  night,  mak- 
ing the  area  safer  and  keeping  cliildren  in- 
side. Now  there  are  no  guards.  Before,  the 
maintenance  work  was  better.  Now  it  Is 
almost  Impossible  to  get  repairs. 

NCHA  gives  a  variety  of  answers. 

On  the  question  of  security,  all  the  hous- 
ing authority  personnel  in  that  section — 
NCHA's  Area  9 — work  regular  daytime  hours. 
There  Is  no  resident  manager.  Maintenance 
men  might  work  at  night  on  an  overtime 
basis  to  make  specific  emergency  repairs,  but 
they  are  not  there  to  serve  as  police. 

Edward  Aronov,  the  acting  executive  di- 
rector of  NCHA;  Harvey  Everett,  director  of 
management,  and  other  officials  say  the  au- 
thority is  not  budgeted  to  provide  a  place 
like  Valley  Green  with  adequate  protection. 
One  man  estimated  Valley  Green  alone  would 
need  at  least  10  men  on  night-time  patrols. 

Thinking  in  terms  of  all  the  projects,  Ev- 
erett said,  "It  would  probably  cost  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year." 

On  the  question  of  garbage  collection,  there 
is  an  odd  regulation  that  says  if  a  project 
has  Individual  heating  units  the  city  pro- 
vides pickup.  Where  there  is  central  heat- 
ing, NCHA  must  pay.  The  procedure  then 
is  for  NCHA  to  Invite  bids  by  private  trash 
firms.  At  most  projects,  two  pickups  a  week 
are  arranged.  At  Valley  Green,  the  officials 
maintain,  it  is  picked  up  six  times  a  week. 
If  that  is  so,  then  the  residents  are  wrong. 

FEELING   OF   DESOLATION 

After  going  to  the  Valley  Green  area  day 
and  night  for  the  six-week  period,  one  cornea 
away  with  a  feeling  that  no  one  Is  super- 
vising the  buildings.  As  only  one  small  ex- 
ample, in  front  of  one  of  the  apartments 
stands  a  trailer  truck,  rusting  In  the  rain. 
It  has  been  standing  there  for  a  year,  reel- 
dents  say.  No  one  seems  to  know  why  it 
and  other  abandoned  vehicles  have  not  been 
removed. 

The  most  vivid  Impression  of  Valley  Green 
Is  Its  feeling  of  desolation.  There  are  vir- 
tually no  doors  left  on  the  entrance  hallways, 
and  on  the  upper  landings  the  large  glass 
frames  have  been  completely  broken  out.  At 
night,  there  are  few  hall  lights.    Then,  Val- 
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ley  Oreen  Is  dark  and  dangerous.  In  the 
daytime,  it  Is  merely  depressing. 

Out  of  350  apartments  109  are  vacant — 
the  result  of  vandalism.  By  last  suimner,  the 
destruction  clearly  was  getting  out  of  hand. 

"There  has  been  a  drastic  change  out 
here,"  said  James  Wentz,  the  hardworking 
former  investigator  for  the  Department  of 
Licenses  and  Inspection  who  took  over  as 
Area  9  manager  last  summer. 

"The  situation  Is  now  far  beyond  normal 
management  and  maintenance  problems. 
Tills  used  to  be  a  private  development.  Tbe 
construction  wasn't  the  best,  but  at  least 
It  had  a  good  appearance.  Now  it  has  every 
appearance  of  a  slum  area.  As  recently  as 
last  summer  there  was  glass  In  the  first-floor 
front  windows  and  there  were  doors.  Now 
tbere  Is  little  glass  and  few  doors. 

"This  problem  was  what  to  do  about  hous- 
ing for  large  families.  So  NCHA  experi- 
mented at  Valley  Green.  Now,  with  the 
number  of  children  In  each  apartment,  the 
place  has  become  an  attraction  for  other 
young  people.  They  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  city,  and  they  cause  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  especially  at  nights  and  on  week- 
ends. 

"Now,  I'm  not  saying  all  the  trouble  comes 
from  outsiders.  Many  of  the  people  living 
here  have  lost  sight  of  the  thought,  'This  Is 
our  home.'  There  is  a  strong  feeling  In  the 
air  that  you  can  do  anything  to  hurt  govern- 
ment property,  and  It  Is  all  right.  And  there 
ia  also  the  feeling  in  the  air  that  the  au- 
thorltiea  are  taking  it  easy.  At  night  the 
police  come  out  here,  and  they  are  as  cau- 
tious as  possible." 

At  Valley  Oreen,  the  damage  is  so  great,  so 
frequent  and  so  extensive  that  the  mainte- 
nance men  cannot  really  tell  new  breakage 
from  old. 

HUT   WC  ARE  TRTINO 

"So  many  things  are  happening  that  we 
can't  get  to  them  fast  enough,"  said  Wllber 
Branch,  the  maintenance  supervisor  for  that 
area.  "We  are  trying  to  keep  up.  I  think  we 
are  falling  behind,  but  we're  trying." 

Wentz  said  conditions  have  reached  the 
point  where  people  "don't  even  report  dam- 
age to  their  apartments.  They  are  accepting 
It.  They  know  what's  going  on,  but  they  say 
If  they  tell  us  where  it's  coming  from,  they'll 
get  their  own  apartments  smashed." 

Both  men  are  dismayed  by  what's  happen- 
ing. Branch,  In  particular,  seems  stunned. 
He  and  the  30  men  under  him  cannot  keep 
up.  "We  thought  It  would  get  better  after 
the  summer,"  he  said.  "Instead,  it  has  got- 
ten worse." 

It  was  during  the  siimmer  that  Branch's 
crews  began  boarding  windows  of  vacant 
apartments.  They  went  from  the  first  floor 
up.  By  the  time  they  got  to  the  top  floors 
not  long  ago,  the  boarding  on  the  first  floor 
had  begun  to  disappear.  Then  they  ran  out 
of  plywood.  Three  hundred  sheets  had  been 
on  hand  in  July.  Now  two  more  shipments 
of  72  sheets  apiece  have  arrived  and  the 
boarding  will  resume. 

At  various  times,  Wentz  said,  he  has  had  50 
apartments  ready  for  occupancy,  but  they 
were  damaged  before  families  could  be  moved 
In.  So  the  would-be  tenants  had  to  go  back 
on  the  waiting  list. 

The  oldest  public  housing  project  in  the 
Valley  Oreen  section.  Highland,  was  built 
during  World  War  n  to  house  naval  person- 
nel. Five  years  ago,  the  housing  authority 
began  replacing  and  repairing  those  build- 
ings to  correct  flre  hazards.  That  work  was 
accelerated  after  two  fires  in  recent  years 
killed  several  children. 

Today,  109  families  live  in  Highlands,  while 
work  continues  on  26  buildings  with  nearly 
100  more  units.  With  so  many  vacant 
buildings.  Highland,  too,  has  serious  vandal- 
ism problems — though  not  of  the  magnitude 
of  Valley  Green.  A  possible  explanation 
might  be  that  the  families  are  smaller. 
Another  public  housing  project.  Highland 


Addition,  lies  between  Valley  Green  and 
Highland.  It  contains  246  units,  nearly  all 
of  them  occupied.  While  the  maintenance 
and  vandalism  problems  are  troublesome, 
they  are  not  as  bad  as  at  Valley  Green. 

LEASING    MORE    APARTMENTS 

Across  the  street,  also  adjoining  Valley 
Green,  Is  a  complex  of  private  apartments, 
High  Point,  Barnaby  Terrace  and  Sky  Tower. 

Now,  the  housing  authority  Is  beginning 
to  lease  apartments  there  for  Its  public  hous- 
ing tenants.  Why,  whan  NCHA  Is  fully 
aware  of  the  over-all  problems  there,  It  adds 
still  more  tenants  to  a  troubled  area  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  answered. 

John  P.  Walsh  Jr.,  the  manager  of  those 
private  apartments,  says  difficulties  are 
"getting  worse."  As  an  example,  he  said 
that  for  the  month  of  November  he  ordered 
50O  new  window  panes  far  the  579  units  In 
the  development. 

Thefts  and  destruction  are  common,  he 
said. 

"They  tear  up  everything.  We  replace  the 
locks  left  and  right.  They  swing  on  the 
pipes  and  break  them.  They  tear  out  the 
panels.  They  take  the  doors  off  the  hinges, 
and  cut  holes  big  enou^  for  you  to  put 
your  first  through  on  these  hollow  steel  metal 
doors.  One  and  a  half  months  ago  they 
totally  destroyed  80  percent  of  the  laundry 
machines.  They  turned  them  upside  down 
and  took  the  coin  boxes  off  the  washers  and 
dryers." 

Now  the  coin  boxes  art  covered  with  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  steel  plate  attached  to 
concrete  posts  sunk  in  the  floor. 

Valley  Green  and  the  other  housing  devel- 
opments stand  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
two  areas  already  examined  In  earlier  articles 
in  this  series.  The  other  section,  also  across 
the  Anacostia,  is  In  Kenllworth  in  the  Par 
Northeast.  There,  the  same  general  problems 
are  evident. 

Across  the  street  from  a  group  of  boarded- 
up  stores  described  earlier  is  Kenllworth 
CJourts,  a  public  housing  project.  A  combi- 
nation of  row  houses  and  four-story  walk- 
up  apartments.  It  contains  422  units,  of 
which  only  a  handful  are  vacant.  In  com- 
mon with  the  project  to  the  south,  the 
families  are  large  and  there  are  few  men. 

Unlike  Southeast,  where  the  apartment 
projects  are  stacked  row  on  row,  Kenllworth 
Courts  is  a  study  in  Isolation.  In  the  front 
is  Kenllworth  Avenue;  on  all  the  other  sides 
are  woodlands,  the  aquatic  gardens,  and  the 
Anacostia  River.  Behind  the  apartments, 
on  the  strip  of  open  land  between  the  woods 
and  the  river,  is  the  Kenllworth  dump. 

Still,  physically,  Kenllworth  Ck)urt  appears 
in  far  better  condition.  The  exteriors  are 
neat,  there  is  some  grass.  But  inside  the 
larger  apartments  the  same  old  problems  are 
evident. 

"We  have  problems  of  window  breakage, 
flre  extinguishers  disappearing,  and  damage 
to  equipment  in  storage  rooms,"  said  Edwin 
Gardner,  NCHA's  Area  11   manager. 

Damage  in  the  last  year  has  been  greater 
than  at  any  time  before,  Gardner  said. 
"There  seems  to  be  a  growing  trend  among 
young  people  to  lose  respect  for  authority." 

He  readily  concedes  that  Kenllworth  Court 
tenants,  mostly  the  young,  have  been  princi- 
pally responsible  for  damage  and  pilferage  at 
business  establishments  across  the  street. 

As  always,  the  tenants  themselves  express 
the  most  discontent. 

"This  is  the  only  neighborhood  where  it 
appears  the  police  are  afraid  of  the  children," 
said  a  35-year-old  mother  oif  four  Interviewed 
In  her  sparsely  furnished  living  room. 
"There's  no  police  protection  out  here. 
Right  here  In  my  hall  the  kids  beat  up  a 
little  boy.  He  was  beaten  up  and  had  his 
coat  taken.  He  was  afraid  to  say  he'd  been 
robbed  of  a  genuine  leather  coat.  It  Just 
goes  to  show  that  people  aren't  depending  on 
police  to  protect  them  out  here." 


CITIES    GAMBLING    PSOBLEM 


She,  like  others,  said  that  gambling  Is  a 
major  problem. 

"Every  night  men  gamble  In  the  halls. 
The  quarters  hit  the  cement  so  hard  that  I 
can  hear  It  In  the  last  bedroom  in  here. 
Half  the  mght  in  the  street  people  are  scream- 
ing at  the  top  of  their  voices." 

Then  she  said: 

"I've  always  maintained  that  this  is  the 
worst  place  on  God's  earth  to  live." 

Her  words  help  to  explsiin  why  James 
Wentz.  the  housing  manager  in  the  South- 
east, is  talking  about  "a  feeling  of  rebellion 
out  here." 

"There  are  regulations,  and  they  will  have 
to  be  enforced,"  Wentz  says.  "This  soft 
patting  on  the  shovUder  Is  going  to  have  to 
be  done  away  with.  At  the  same  time  we're 
going  to  have  to  build  something  of  a  com- 
munity out  here.  We  need  things  like  ade- 
quate recreation,  but  that  might  take  two 
years. 

"Something  has  to  be  done  now." 

Crowded   Schools    and   the   Lxtke   of   the 

Streets — Across  the  River — 4 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

During  school  hours,  when  the  weather  is 
fair,  groups  of  teen-agers  can  be  seen  walk- 
ing the  streets  Across  the  River.  They  con- 
gregate on  corners,  sit  on  cars,  and  move 
Idly  through  the  neighborhoods.  If  you 
stop  and  ask  one  what  school  he  goes  to, 
often  the  answer  will  be: 

"I  go  to  the  twilight  school." 

The  truth  is,  their  school  is  the  school 
of  the  streets.     It  teaches  hard  lessons. 

Truancy  is  common  Across  the  River. 
Take  the  modernistic  Ballou  High,  In  the 
Congress  Heights  section  of  the  far  South- 
east, where  Juvenile  vandalism  has  been 
examined  in  earlier  articles.  Absenteeism 
there  runs  from  15  to  20  percent  of  enroll- 
ment. That  means  250-300  teen-agers  from 
that  school  out  on  the  streets  every  day. 

They  are  unsupervised — and  uneducated. 
Their  futures  are  bleak.  Inevitably,  they 
are  the  students  who  finally  drop  out  of 
school  entirely  to  become  the  core  of  tomor- 
row's adult  problems. 

Like  Washington  in  general,  the  schools 
Across  the  River  are  for  the  most  part  over- 
crowded and  understaSed.  In  the  far  South- 
east, In  fact,  the  schools  are  the  most  over- 
crowded in  the  city.  They  have  been  that 
way  for  some  years.  They  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  population. 

Figures  from  the  Congress  Heights  section 
provide  a  quick  picture  of  the  problem. 
Hart  Junior  High  School  has  nearly  2,000 
children  in  classrooms  designed  for  1,443. 
Hendley  Elementary  School  has  almost  1,500 
in  space  for  1,056  (including  four  classes  In 
the  auditorium) .  Ballou  has  1,430,  when  it 
should  have  no  more  than  1,187. 

In  addition,  the  schools  experience  a  con- 
stant turnover  of  pupils,  another  refiectlon 
of  the  social  turmoil  of  the  area.  New  fami- 
lies move  in,  others  leave,  adding  to  dis- 
ruptive infiuences  In  the  classrooms.  In  the 
first  eight  weeks  of  this  school  year,  for  In- 
stance, more  than  700  students  were  affected 
by  moves  at  the  Hendley  School  alone.  Two 
hundred  fifty  students  left;  some  500  entered. 

What  these  figures  only  Indicate  are  the 
problems  of  discipline  and  behavior  which 
place  tremendous  burdens  on  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  behavior  of  the  streets  carries 
over  to  the  classrooms  and  corridors. 

An  incident  this  month  at  Hart  Junior 
High  was  Illustrative. 

After  class  one  day,  a  14-year-old  girl  en- 
tered the  lavatory  there.  She  was  accosted 
by  five  or  six  older  girls,  who  took  $1  and 
slashed  her  arm  with  a  razor  blade.  Last 
October,  in  the  same  school,  a  13-year-old 
girl  was  stopped  on  her  way  to  class  by  a 
youth  demanding  money.  He  got  none,  and 
snapped  the  girl's  arm.     Last  month,  a  group 
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of  teen-age  boys  and  girls  swept  down  4th 
Street  SE,  knocking  down  every  smaller  child 
they  met.  One  boy  tells  of  being  kicked  and 
having  his  glasses  smashed.  Others  tell  of 
beatings. 

And  every  day  at  Hart,  by  the  pupils'  own 
accounts,  older  youths  shake  down  smaller 
ones  for  a  quarter  or  a  dime,  threatening 
beatings  if  their  demands  are  not  met. 

Windows  are  broken,  lockers  are  looted, 
walls  are  decorated  with  profane  "Magic 
Marker"  grafBti. 

Like  the  stores  of  the  troubled  neigh- 
borhoods, many  schools  bear  the  physical 
evidence  of  vandalism.  Pieces  of  cardboard 
replace  the  broken  window  panes.  In  the 
fall  of  1965,  280  broken  window  panes  had  to 
be  replaced  at  Hart  before  school  opened. 
Last  fall,  the  figure  had  risen  to  350,  and 
vandalism  In  general  Is  "the  worst  ever,"  ac- 
cording to  the  head  custodian. 

None  of  this  means  that  the  schools  Across 
the  River  are  part  of  some  vast  "Blackboard 
Jungle."  The  point  must  be  emphasized  that 
the  troublemakers  are  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage; that  teachers  and  students  are  work- 
ing together;  that  hope  has  not  ended  for 
today's  youth.     Still,  the  problems  exist. 

Teachers,  understandably,  single  out  con- 
trol and  discipline  as  key  factors. 

"I  ask  a  student  as  nicely  as  possible  to 
bring  up  her  paper,"  says  one  teacher,  "and 
she  tells  me  to  go  to  hell.  And  the  rest  of 
them  laugh.  What  can  I  do?  I  can't  send 
37  kids  to  the  office." 

A  DIFFERENT  PERSPECTIVE 

Students,  also  understandably,  see  It  from 
a  different  perspective. 

"The  teachers  pick  on  students,'  said  a  girl 
who  attends  the  Roper  Junior  High  School  In 
the  Par  Northeast. 

•'When  they  know  the  student  won't  say 
anything,  they  pick  on  them.  So  the  child 
fights  the  teacher  and  gets  suspended.  The 
principal  doesn't  pay  any  attention  to  the 
ftudents.  Just  to  the  teachers." 

Such  expressions  of  mistrust  barely  begin 
to  illuminate  the  alienation  and  anger  and 
often  overwhelming  sense  of  Inadequacy  felt 
by  so  many  children  from  large,  and  poor 
families.  A  psychologist  may  say  they  have 
no  sense  of  Identity;  that,  by  their  actions, 
they  are  craving  recognition,  demanding  to 
be  noticed. 

In  their  own  words,  the  children  often 
express  the  same  thought. 

"You  know,"  said  one  youth,  when  asked 
why  fights  occur,  "you  walking  down  the 
street  with  your  girl  or  some  other  boys, 
and  one  of  them  say,  'Hey,  man,  I  bet  that 
little  kid  can  beat  your  — .'  So,  maybe  you 
Irnd  a  little  drink  and  you  don't  know  right 
then  what  to  say,  and  your  girl's  laughing 
and  so  you  gotta  hit  this  little  kid.  I  mean, 
how  else  you  gonna  show  her?" 
And.  a  girl,  13 : 

"Some  girl,  she  say,  'Ain't  you  had  your 
baby  yet?'  And  all  the  other  girls,  they 
laugh.  So  she  says  it  some  more  times  and 
you  gotta  show  her  you  a  woman." 

Students,  particularly  those  from  broken 
homes  and  low-Income  housing,  often  reveal 
a  feeling  of  Inferiority  toward  their  more 
fortunate  classmates.  One  teacher  tells  of 
students  coming  to  her  and  whispering  "I 
haven't  got  a  father,"  after  she  asks  the 
pupils  to  invite  their  mothers  and  fathers 
to  the  school.  A  mother  In  the  Valley  Green 
public  housing  development,  put  it  another 
way: 

"My  girl  doesn't  even  want  to  go  to  Mc- 
Cogney  (the  elementary  School)  because 
they  tell  her,  'Your  mother  is  on  the  wel- 
tue:  They  go  to  school  with  *he  middle 
class  and  the  upper  income  and  they  laugh 
at  your  coat." 

And  a  poorly-dressed  teen-age  boy,  when 
Mked  if  he  had  enough  warm  clothes  for 
winter,  laughed,  and  said  sharply : 

"No,  I  don't  need  that  damn'  Jacket.  I  got 
two  others." 


Those  children  are  still  in  school.  Then 
there  is  someone  we  shall  call  Jlnamy.  That 
is  not  his  real  name,  but  his  experience  Is 
all  too  real. 

Jimmy  Is  18  now,  an  attractive  looking 
young  man.  He  had  attended  school  in 
Congress  Heights,  and  dropped  out  of  Junior 
high.    When  asked  why,  he  said: 

"The  teacher  kept  throwing  a  whole  lot 
of  things  in  my  face.  They  talk  a  whole  lot 
of  trash.     They  had  to  keep  on  talking." 

On  further  questioning  he  said  the  teacher 
had  threatened  to  tell  the  students  "about 
how  I  got  locked  up,  how  bad  I  was,  how  I 
was  locked  up  for  being  bad." 

"Tell  the  truth,  Jimmy,"  his  mother  inter- 
rupted, and  then  explained,  "My  husband 
beated  me  and  he  (Jimmy)  accidentally 
killed  him." 

QUIETLY   AND   CASTIALLT 

In  fact,  Jimmy  had  stabbed  the  man  to 
death.  Jimmy  was  13  at  the  time.  The 
man  was  his  stepfather;  his  own  father  died 
years  ago  and  he  has  no  memory  of  him. 
Now  a  dropout  at  age  18,  Jimmy  lives  in  a 
family  of  eight  other  children.  Two  of  the 
older  children  are  in  Jail — one  charged  with 
bank  robbery,  the  other  with  rape.  And 
Jimmy  tells  you  he  doesn't  like  to  go  to 
downtown  Washington  because,  he  says,  a 
friend  of  his  was  shot  and  killed  by  police 
there.  Another  friend,  aged  16,  also  was  shot 
and  killed  by  police,  Jimmy  says,  because 
"they  thought  he  had  a  gun  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  pipe." 

Jimmy  told  his  story  quietly  and  casually, 
as  if  acts  of  violence  were  ordinary  events. 
In  his  life,  they  have  been.    Yet  Jimmy  also 
says  that  he  doesn't  like  hearing  that  Con- 
gress Heights  is  a  bad  place  to  live  (he  said 
that  before  these  articles  began  appearing) . 
With  a  sense  of  pride,  Jimmy  says: 
"Congress  Heights  is  a  nice  place  to  live." 
The  schools  did  not  fall  Jimmy,  but  Jimmy 
is  nevertheless  a  failure  before  he  is  out  of 
his  teens. 

Another  boy,  also  18,  gave  this  picture  of 
his  life: 

"The  trouble  Is,  like  I'm  a  young  boy.  If 
I  had  some  place  to  go.  Like  a  pool  room, 
like  downtown  to  play,  but  what  we  got  to  do 
but  drink  more  and  go  to  D.C.  Jail.  How 
would  you  like  It  if  you  was  stuffed  down 
like  a  top  on  a  garbage  can? 

"Like  today,  I  goes  downtown  to  the  em- 
ployment office  to  see  about  plumbing  work 
and  the  woman  says  I  got  fovu'  (police)  rec- 
ords. So  I  told  her,  "no  three  of  the  records 
was  beat.'  'They  may  be  beat,  but  you  still 
got  four  records,'  she  says.  So  everywhere 
you  go  you  can't  get  no  Job." 

He  returned  to  his  neighborhood  Across 
the  River,  and  spent  the  afternoon  inside  a 
laundromat  with  other  boys  and  older  men, 
"because,"  he  explained,  "It's  warm."  The 
rest  of  the  day,  he  stands  on  the  street 
corner  waiting,  he  says,  to  be  hired  for  odd 
Jobs  in  the  neighborhood. 

"How  you  going  to  get  a  Job  if  they  run 
you  off  the  corner,"  he  remarked,  after  police 
told  him  and  others  to  move  on.  "And  you 
got  a  record.  I'd  like  to  go  back  to  school  and 
take  up  a  trade,  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

One  of  the  problems,  nearly  everyone  will 
agree,  is  that  the  Jimmies  of  Washington, 
and  other  cities,  have  not  been  successfully 
reached  by  anyone — not  their  teachers,  their 
counselors,  and  most  certainly  not  their  par- 
ents. In  this  situation  the  schools  are  ex- 
pected to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
parents,  and  the  community.  But  obviously, 
the  schools  cannot.  They  are  doing  every- 
thing that  can  be  done,  given  things  as  they 
are  today. 

Last  month,  for  instance,  the  Congress 
Heights  principals  wrote  an  apf>eal  to  D.C. 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Carl  E.  Hansen 
requesting  a  full-time  nurse  for  each  ele- 
mentary school,  a  full-time  psychologist,  and 
one  or  more  social  workers  for  each  school. 
Hansen  would  be  only  too  happy  to  fill  the 


request,  but  there  one  comes  back  to  the  old 
Washington  cycle  of  responsibility:  Money 
wasn't  available. 

After  talking  to  many  children  visiting 
schools  Across  the  River  In  preparation  for 
these  articles,  one  of  The  Star's  reporters  was 
strongly  reminded  of  a  passage  in  "David 
Copperfield,"  where  David  says,  "day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  I 
was  coldly  neglected." 

TEACHERS,    REPORTER    MEET 

The  neglect  Is  present  Across  the  River,  and 
what  makes  it  worse  is  that  It  is  not  inten- 
tional. No  one  is  more  aware  of  this  than 
the  teachers.  An  incident  yesterday  sharply 
underscored  that  fact. 

A  teacher  from  one  of  the  schools  there 
had  called  The  Star  to  say  that  while  what 
was  being  reported  was  "sad  but  true,"  she 
would  like  to  arrange  a  meeting  between  a 
reporter  and  other  teachers.  The  meeting 
was  held  yesterday  afternoon  with  eight 
teachers  and  the  principal  present.  It  was 
understood  neither  the  school  nor  the  teach- 
ers would  be  Identified. 

After  an  hour  of  discussion,  several  polnta 
of  agreement  emerged.  First,  everyone  felt 
that  whatever  troubles  existed  stemmed  from 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  children, 
and  that  these  problems  could  be  duplicated 
in  other  areas  of  Washington — and  in  every 
other  city  in  the  United  States.  What  In- 
tensifies the  problems,  however,  in  such  an 
area  Across  the  River,  is  the  high  concen- 
tration of  public  housing  units  with  so  many 
large  families. 

"Do  you  think  that  a  child  who  has  been 
kept  up  all  night  from  loud  talking,  or  other 
behavior,  will  come  to  us  the  next  morning 
smiling  and  happy?"  asked  one  teacher. 

The  more  they  talked,  the  more  the  con- 
versation turned  to  the  problems  lying  out- 
side the  school — the  problems  of  Jobs,  bovis- 
Ing,  poverty,  automation,  attitudes,  preju- 
dices, stereotypes,  lack  of  communications. 
To  illustrate,  the  principal  told  of  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  last  year.  The  school  was 
being  painted,  he  said,  and  the  painters  all 
were  white  men,  all  from  outside  the  area. 
By  his  account,  they  did  a  slapdash  job. 
While  they  were  painting  that  school,  Negro 
men  were  standing  idle  on  the  street  outside. 

"They  would  have  done  a  beautiful  Job." 
one  teacher  said,  "because  they  live  here,  and 
they  do  have  a  sense  of  pride  in  their  com- 
munity." 

She  also  said : 

"I  have  taught  in  schools  throughout 
Washington.  I  have  taught  the  privileged, 
as  well  as  the  underprivileged,  and  I  can  say 
one  thing  about  them  all — at  the  age  of  4 
or  5,  when  they  first  come  to  us,  they  all  start 
out  the  same  way.  They  are  happy,  and  they 
are  full  of  love.  It  is  society  that  changes 
them." 

As  the  conference  ended,  and  the  teachers 
and  the  reporter  left,  the  sound  of  lusty 
young  voices  rang  through  the  first-fioor 
corridors.  Third-grade  students,  75  of  them, 
were  singing  together  in  their  Joint  class- 
room In  the  school  auditorium.  They  were 
singing  "Washington,"  from  the  first  verse 
down  to  through  the  chorus.  They  sang  it 
twice,  loudly,  beginning  with : 

"Washington,  the  fairest  city  in  the  great- 
est  land  of  all." 

A  Challenge  for  Both  Sices  of  the  Ru'ER — 
Last  o?  a  Series 
(By  Haynes  Johnson) 
Last  month  posters  appeared  on  bulletin 
boards  in  public  buildings  throughout  the 
far  Northeast  of  Washington.     They  began 
dramatically — "Emergency     Flash ! ! !       Mass 
Meeting" — and    concluded   with    a   plea: 
"Let's  Curb 
Crime 

Necessity  for  Closing  Stores 
Threats   to   Curtail   Transportation 
Threats  to  Cancel,  Deny  Insurance 
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Protection  and  Other  Causes  of 
Blight  and  Wrong  Image  of  Area." 
The  meeting  was  held  the  night  of  Dec. 
14  in  Kenllworth  Courts,  a  public  housing 
project  near  the  Maryland  line.  Representa- 
tives from  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  com- 
munity attended — the  police,  fire,  and  sani- 
tation departments;  the  schools,  churches, 
and  civic  associations;  the  District  govern- 
ment and  public  housing;  private  businesses 
and  public  transportation.  More  than  60 
residents  of  the  housing  project,  both  par- 
ents and  children,  also  attended. 

The  gathering  demonstrated  that  some  of 
the  people  of  at  least  one  of  the  trouble  spots 
across  the  River  are  willing  to  work  on  the 
problems  that  beset  them.  But  the  sparse 
turnout  made  It  clear  that  they  are  a  long 
way  from  the  kind  of  dynamic  community 
action  that  would  make  a  difference. 

In  earlier  articles.  The  Star  has  pinpointed 
a  number  of  serious  problems  In  the  trouble 
areas — vandalism.  Intimidation,  and  shake- 
downs; depredations  by  Juveniles;  declining 
community  services:  dlflScultles  In  public 
housing  projects  and  schools.  This  conclud- 
ing article  focuses  on  what  Is  being  done 
about  those  problems,  and  what  lies  ahead. 
Two  points  should  be  made  at  the  outset. 
The  first  is  that  the  two  trouble  spots — 
centering  on  Kenllworth  in  the  far  Northeast 
and  Congress  Heights  In  the  far  Southeast — 
are  by  no  means  typical  of  the  whole  area 
across  the  Anacostla.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  citizens  Across  the  River  are  law-abid- 
ing; they  live  in  pleasant  homes  in  quiet 
neighborhoods.  The  second  point  Is  that 
there  are  many  residents  of  the  area  who 
are  aware  of  the  problems  and  who  are  try- 
ing to  do  something  about  '  them.  The 
Kenllworth  Courts  meeting  is  an  example. 
It  is  indicative  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Job 
that  they  have  made  so  little  progress. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Bates  Harris,  executive  director 
of  the  D.C.  Commissioners'  Council  on  Hu- 
man Relations,  wais  one  who  attended  the 
Dec.  14  meeting.  She  came  away  struck  by 
the  "amiable"  spirit  there. 

Also  in  the  Northeast,  an  active  Integrated 
business  group  meets  regularly  to  disc\iss 
problems  of  the  community.  There  is  an 
integrated  bank,  the  United  Community 
National  Bank,  headed  by  Dr.  William  Col- 
lins; meetings  are  held  there.  Citizens  and 
civic  leaders  also  gather  in  schools  and 
churches  to  explore  common  problems. 

Mrs.  Harris  and  others  make  the  point  that 
such  business-community  rapport  is  not  as 
evident  In  the  far  Southeast.  One  man,  a 
Negro  merchant,  put  it  bluntly,  "There  Is  a 
lack  of  community  relatioms  among  the  citi- 
zens out  here." 

Poverty  programs  are  also  at  work  in  both 
troubled  sections  across  the  Anacoetia,  offer- 
ing a  variety  of  services  to  the  communities. 
These  programs,  too,  grew  out  of  grass-roots 
initiative. 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  for  example,  the 
far  Northeast  Council  of  Civic  Associations, 
representing  13  civic  groups  east  of  the 
Anacostla  and  north  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, completed  a  study  calling  for  aggressive 
community  action  to  combat  poverty.  The 
need  was  urgent,  the  Council  declared, 
because: 

".  .  .  We  have  a  community  which,  while 
not  totally  poverty-stricken,  is  headed  to- 
ward blight,  despite  strenuo\is  and  energetic 
action  by  many  individuals  and  groups  in 
the  community." 

The  poverty  program  In  the  Northeast  has 
the  solid  support  of  its  community — from 
the  PTA  and  the  Northeast  Business  and 
Professional  Association  down  to  the  14th 
Precinct  Crime  Council.  In  the  far  South- 
east, where  the  Southeast  Neighborhood 
House  operates  the  poverty  program,  a  mili- 
tant approach  has  produced  some  friction  be- 
tween the  workers  and  the  businessmen. 

But  whatever  the  particular  community 
attitude  may  be,  in  both  areas  Across  the 


River  poverty  workers  are  attempting  to  get 
at  the  basic  causes  of  unrest  and  disorders. 
There  simply  have  not  been  enough  of 
them — and  now  no  one  Is  sure  how  much 
antlpoverty  money  will  b»  available  for  the 
programs  in  the  future. 

"They  wanted  us  to  fight  a  war  with  a  pea 
shooter,  and  now  they're  trying  to  take  the 
pea  shooter  away,"  says  Ralph  Fertlg,  the 
director  of  the  Southenst  Neighborhood 
Hoxise. 

MOaS     POLICE    ASKED 

Inevitably,  any  discussion  of  the  problems 
Across  the  River  bogs  down  on  one  question : 
What  can  be  done  to  change  things?  Many 
persons  interviewed  urged  more  p)ollce,  bet- 
ter protection.  Some  advocated  a  return  to 
the  old-fashioned  neighborhood  foot  police- 
man, with  men  assigned  flilltlme  to  beats  In 
the  housing  project  areas. 

There  were  some  charges  of  police  brutal- 
ity, but  the  police  had  many  defenders.  One 
recreation  department  worker  said  that  "po- 
lice brutality  isn't  the  problem;  police  pro- 
tection is  the  problem.  Many  of  these  kids 
humiliate  the  police."  Others  told  of  inci- 
dents when  teen-agers,  who  have  been  ar- 
rested and  released,  come  back  to  taunt  the 
police  to  their  faces. 

The  police  have  their  *iews,  too. 
"The  people  brought  their  complaints  to 
us,"  said  Capt.  Bernard  B.  Carroll,  the  com- 
mander of  the  14th  Precinct,  referring  to  the 
mass  meeting  in  Kenllworth  last  month. 
"But  when  we  questioned  them,  It  turned 
out  that  most  of  the  blame  should  have  been 
put  on  the  courts  here.  The  courts  Just 
aren't  giving  them  the  prortectlon  they  should 
have. 

"They  call  on  us  for  help  and  we  follow 
through  and  then  nothing  is  done  in  court, 
and  these  people  see  the  same  man  who 
threatened  them  or  pushed  them  around 
going  free.  Maybe  the  chief  Judge  should 
come  to  some  of  these  citizens  meetings." 

Carroll  then  drew  out  a  map  to  Illustrate 
one  of  his  greatest  problams — the  size  of  his 
precinct.  His  men  on  loot  patrols — never 
more  than  12 — have  hi^ge  beats  to  cover. 
They  are  lucky  to  get  around  once  during 
their  shift. 

The  former  commander  of  that  Northeast 
precinct.  Vernon  H.  Culpepper,  now  the 
head  of  the  Police  Community  Relations  Di- 
vision, was  asked  his  opinion  on  the  reasons 
for  Juvenile  vandalism. 

"I  can  see  why  a  kid  might  rob  a  store, 
or  steal  a  car,"  he  said.  In  his  southwestern 
Virginia  drawl,  "but  giving  false  alarms,  and 
breaking  school  windows — we  get  that  con- 
stantly. When  somebody  does  that  he's  Just 
hurting  himself.  He  might  have  to  sit  In  a 
cold  school  room  the  netct  day,  or  bis  home 
might  be  the  one  that  needs  protection  by 
the  fire  department.    I  just  don't  get  it." 

Culpepper,  who  Is  hlgbly  regarded  by  resi- 
dents of  his  former  precinct,  made  clear  Ms 
conviction  that  problems  of  criminal  be- 
havior will  not  be  solvsd  by  more  men  or 
stricter  enforcement  alone. 

He  particularly  emphasized  that  by  no 
means  all  the  blame  sbould  be  placed  on 
children  in  public  hovBlng.  Some  of  the 
I>est  children  he  has  known,  he  said,  have 
come  from  the  projects. 

NO    ONE   TO    LMBN    FROM 

Capt.  Owen  W.  Davis,  the  Negro  com- 
mander of  the  far  Southeast's  11th  Pre- 
cinct, made  the  same  points — but  even  more 
strongly. 

No  matter  how  many  men  and  cars  are 
put  on  the  streets,  he  said,  the  social  and 
economic  causes  of  crisis  wUl  remain.  He 
also  said  he  feels  that  Jamming  the  poor 
together  in  large  public  hotising  projects  un- 
doubtedly decreases  their  chances  of  obtain- 
ing an  education  in  urban  living. 

"They  have  no  one  to  learn  from,"  he  said. 
"It's  like  the  'alley-dwellings'  that  they  had 
here  after  the  Civil  War.  The  freed  slaves 
came  to  Washington  and  lived  In  the  alleys. 


They  were  out  of  sight  of  the  white  world. 
They  had  their  own  little  world." 

Housing  comes  up  again  and  again  in 
discussions. 

Most  of  the  problems  appear  to  stem  from 
the  large  projects — from  a  very  few  in  those 
projects.  The  most  notable  example  is  the 
Valley  Green  project,  on  Wheeler  Road. 

The  National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
executives  have  been  well  aware  of  the 
troubles  there,  and  have  attempted  to  do 
something  about  them.  Their  largest  effort 
so  far  has  been  to  move  nearly  everyone  in- 
volved in  the  authority's  social  service  unit 
to  full  time  duty  at  Valley  Green.  Of  12 
staff  members  In  the  unit,  11  were  stationed 
at  Valley  Green  two  months  ago. 

That  unit  is  headed  by  John  Staggers, 
former  director  of  Howard  University's  Com- 
munity Service  Project.  Staggers,  who  came 
to  NCHA  last  spring,  speaks  hopefully.  "It's 
impossible  to  make  Inroads  overnight,"  he 
says,  "but  we're  gratified  at  the  progress 
we're  making." 

His  first  order  of  business  was  to  conduct 
a  "social  inventory  of  the  tenants"  to  deter- 
mine needs.  Now,  he  says,  that  data  is  be- 
ing tabulated.  The  next  step  will  be 
"mobilizing  the  resources  of  the  community" 
by  organizing  tenants  and  bringing  the  serv- 
ices of  other  agencies  into  the  development. 

Candor  compels  one  to  say  there  is  little 
evidence  that  the  social  service  unit  is  mak- 
ing dramatic  progress.  Its  "social  inventory" 
was  taken  some  weeks  ago,  and  that  appears 
to  be  the  only  contact  many  families  have 
had  with  Staggers'  staff.  During  six  weeks 
of  research  for  these  articles  Staggers  him- 
self had  little  direct  contact  with  Valley 
Green.  He  has  been  busy,  he  said,  arrang- 
ing "a  mammoth  pageant"  that  wUl  involve 
the  participation  of  teen-age  girls  from  all 
40  NCHA  projects.  The  pageant  is  scheduled 
for  Feb.  10. 

YOUTH  WORK  PLAN 

Housing  officials  have  several  other  ideas 
they  want  to  try.  One  would  be  to  hire  teen- 
agers in  the  projects  for  maintenance  Jobs 
now  done  only  sporadically.  The  youngsters 
would  work  16  hours  a  week,  and  be  paid 
$1.25  an  hour.  Three  or  four  project  adults 
would  be  hired  to  supervise  the  youth  work. 
Such  steps  may  help  to  instill  pride  and 
responsibility  and  provide  needed  Income. 
But.  a£  one  housing  official  conunented, 
"That's  first  aid.  What  Valley  Green  needs 
Is  svirgery." 

Looking  further  into  the  future,  NCHA 
points  toward  two  relatively  new  and  prom- 
ising programs.  One  involves  placing  ten- 
ants in  rehabilitated  houses  in  existing 
neighborhoods.  NCHA  first  buys  the  houses, 
and  then,  on  contract,  has  them  renovated 
for  tenants.  The  agency  now  has  the  au- 
thority to  rehabilitate  240  of  these  houses. 
In  its  second  program,  it  is  currently  leasing 
110  iinits  for  tenants  and  has  authority  to 
lease  240  more. 

"These  units  are  in  all  quadrants  of  the 
city,"  said  Edward  Aronov,  NCHA's  acting 
director,  "but  there  are  none  west  of  Rock 
Creek.  We  can't  get  any  to  sell  or  lease  at 
a  price  we  can  afford." 

There,  the  housing  agency  runs  into  its 
old  dilemma  of  finding  suitable,  reasonably 
priced  sites  outside  of  the  present  concentra- 
tions of  housing  projects.  NCHA  has  been 
offered  enough  land  for  1,000  to  2,000  units— 
but  the  land  is  adjacent  to  existing  projects. 

SENSE   OF   ISOLATION 

On  one  point,  there  can  be  no  question- 
virtually  without  exception  those  interviewed 
in  the  projects  Across  the  River  express  a 
sense  of  isolation  and  alienation.  They  do 
not  feel  a  part  of  Washington.  Also  there 
was  almost  unanimous  agreement  among 
both  parents  and  children  that  they  were 
happier  in  other  sections  of  the  city. 

When  you  ask  why.  the  answer  varies.  To 
a  boy  who  had  lived  previously  In  Southwest, 
he  had  "more  fun."    To  a  boy  who  had  lived 
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behind  Union  Station,  he  could  play  the  pin- 
ball  machines  in  the  game  rooms  there.  To 
Btill  another  who  had  lived  on  North  Capitol 
Street,  there  were  more  lights  in  his  old  area. 

The  suggestion  often  is  made  that  the 
projects  do  not  provide  enough  community 
services — recreation,  shopping,  entertain- 
ment, even  close  schools;  that  future  plan- 
ning would  dictate  smaller,  more  homoge- 
neous units.  In  fact,  as  a  general  rule  the 
behavioral  problems  Increase  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  people  In  a  single  building;  the 
row-type  dwellings  show  far  less  evidence  of 
vandalism  than  the  four-story  walkupe. 

One  way  to  attack  the  problems  on  a  mas- 
sive scale  would  be  to  make  the  two  areas 
part  of  Federal  Demonstration  Cities  proj- 
ects, and  thus  poiu:  substantial  Federal  re- 
gources  Into  the  troubled  communities.  Of- 
ficials here  have  Indicated  such  a  proposal 
might  be  viewed  favorably. 

But  It  woiild  be  naive  to  suggest  that 
merely  building  better  units  is  going  to  re- 
solve the  problems.  Behind  the  mortar  and 
bricks  lie  the  more  difficult  problems  of  fam- 
ily structures  and  attitudes  of  inferiority  and 
hopelessness  which  contribute  toward  acts  of 
vandalism  and  worse. 

FRUSTRATED    AMBITION 

During  the  interviewing  for  these  articles, 
the  mother  of  a  13-year-old  boy  in  Kenll- 
worth spoke  of  only  her  son's  experience, 
but  ills  frustration  is  shared  by  many  more. 
Her  son,  she  said,  is  "very  ambitious,"  and 
be  was  working  hard  at  delivering  papers. 
Then  she  said: 

"He  didn't  make  a  penny.  People  Just 
wouldn't  pay  him." 

His  frustrations,  and  the  frustrations  of 
others  like  him,  signal  trouble  ahead — more 
trouble  for  more  youths.  For,  as  has  been 
shown.  Across  the  River  today  the  problems 
are  primarily  Juvenile  problems.  Already  a 
nimiber  of  youths  have  police  records. 
Some  see  arrest  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 

A  school  crossing  g\iard,  who  lives  with 
her  children  in  one  of  the  large  projects  sur- 
veyed, spoke  angrily  about  some  of  the 
youths.  But  most  of  her  scorn  was  directed 
at  the  parents. 

"If  these  parents  would  take  the  time 
and  be  near  the  kids,"  she  said,  "there  would 
not  l>e  as  much  trouble.  But  a  lot  of  par- 
ents are  living  with  stolen  goods  them- 
selves. You  see  a  boy  walking  around  here 
with  fine  clothes,  then  find  out  where  they 
came  from.  The  parents  know  the  kids 
dont  work.  Yet  they  walk  around  with  fine 
(34  shoes.  It's  not  only  the  kids'  fault. 
The  parents  are  Involved,  too.  How  many 
mothers  ask  their  kids  where  they  got 
tilings?" 

One  explanation  for  the  behavior  she  de- 
scribed is  singularly  disturbing.  Time  and 
again  during  research  for  these  articles, 
mothers  have  told  of  being  physically  afraid 
of  their  own  children. 

Out  of  the  whole  experience,  that  one 
fact  remains  the  most  vivid  for  this  reporter. 

One  comes  away  from  this  study  con- 
vinced that,  in  the  long  run,  all  other  prob- 
lems are  secondary  when  placed  beside  the 
unmet  needs  of  the  youths.  If  real  changes 
are  to  come  soon,  they  must  come  through 
programs  designed  to  reach  the  young  people. 

There  are  youth  programs  functioning 
now  Across  the  River.  There  are  dedicated 
people  who  devote  their  time  and  talents  to 
helping  erase  the  bitterness  and  the  despair 
felt  by  the  young  and  draw  them  back  into 
the  community.  Many  more  are  needed. 
Many  more  facilities  are  required. 

This  Across  the  River  study  was  bom  last 
Dec.  7  when  a  group  of  businessmen  from 
east  of  the  Anacostla  came  to  The  Star  and 
told  of  vandalism,  extortion,  fear  and  de- 
Btructlon. 

Their  troubles  continue.  The  Kenllworth 
and  Congress  Heights  areas  are  still  beset  by 
lawlessness,  destruction  and  declining 
business. 


As  has  been  shown,  the  merchants  do  not 
bear  these  burdens  alone.  The  entire  com- 
munities involved  are  paying  the  price  in 
the  breakdown  of  community  services  and 
morale. 

Nor  is  the  problem  something  that  rests 
with  those  troubled  neighborhoods  alone.  It 
must  be  shared  by  the  rest  of  Washington, 
which,  for  the  people' east  of  the  Anacostla, 
is  also  Across  the^Btver. 


JARLY  Warnings 
A  community  leader  Across  the  River 
summed  up  r^uch  of  the  frustration  of  ctvic 
leaders  there/  when  he  said  "we've  told  you, 
and  we've  told  you,  and  we've  told  you"  of 
the  problems  there.  Here,  chronologically, 
are  some  of  the  things  one  civic  group,  the 
Far  Northeast  Council,  has  been  saying  to  the 
District  government  over  the  years: 

19S4 

". . .  Although  the  Juvenile  delinquency 
problem  is  not  as  pronounced  in  this  area  as 
in  other  areas  of  the  city,  a  notable  Increase  is 
reported  in  offenses  and  arrests  of  Juveniles 
in  the  area.  Adequate  health  facilities, 
recreation  facilities,  social  service,  schools, 
and  police  protection  can  do  much  to  prevent 
the  upsurge  of  crime  in  this  community." 

1957 

".  .  .  It  is  high  time  that  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  Washington,  as  a 
whole,  recognize  that  one  section  of  the  city, 
as  large  as  ours,  cannot  be  neglected  without 
eventually  bringing  harm  to  the  city  as  a 
whole.  The  Far  Northeast's  needs  are  dire 
and  immediate.    They  must  be  attended  to." 

I960 

"The  recorded  history  of  our  request  for  a 
public  health  center  begins  with  the  period 
Just  prior  to  1954  when  our  minutes  show 
increasing  concern  over  the  health  problems 
in  this  area;  the  increasing  number  of  public 
housing  projects  being  built  in  the  area. .  .  ." 

I960 

"Despite  the  excellent  efforts  of  the  staff 
of  the  14th  Precinct  to  control  crime  in  this 
area,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  crime  has 
been  on  the  increase  in  this  community  for 
the  last  five  years." 

196S 

"We  feel,  strongly  .  .  .  that  community 
needs  have  become  so  neglected,  and  that  the 
civic  voice  has  been  so  Ignored  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  bring  these  matters  to 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Recrea- 
tion. .  .  ." 


HOW  REPUBLICANS  VOTED  ON 
MAJOR  ISSUES 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  majority  leader  and  other  members 
of  his  party  took  the  floor  on  the  minority 
leader's  Republican  state  of  the  Union 
address. 

So  many  misleading  statements  were 
made  by  members  of  the  majority  party 
in  characterizing  and  commenting  on 
the  Republican  position  on  major  votes 
taken  in  the  House  during  past  Con- 
gresses that  I  think  the  record  should  be 
set  straight. 

I  rise  to  offer  a  factma  analysis  of  the 
more  Important  charges  which  spokes- 


men of  the  majority  party  leveled  at  the 
minority  in  the  course  of  their  remarks. 

The  statement  that  85  percent  of  the 
Republicans  "voted  to  kill  the  voting 
rights  bill"— of  1965— is  false. 

On  final  passage  in  the  House  on  July 
9,  1965,  the  vote  by  party  was  as  follows: 

Republicans:  Yea  112,  nay  24;  percent 
voting  yea,  82. 

Democrats:  Yea  221.  nay  61;  percent 
voting  yea,  78. 

These  figures  show  that  this  bill  had 
more  support  from  Republicans  than 
Democrats. 

The  administration  bill  was  inferior 
to  the  Republican  proposal  to  protect 
voting  rights,  the  Pord-McCulloch  bill. 
The  basic  difference  between  the  admin- 
istration proposal  and  the  major  Repub- 
lican alternative,  the  Ford-McCulloch 
bill— H.R.  7896— lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
Republican  bill  provided  a  remedy  for 
imconstltutlonal  discrimination  in  all  50 
States,  wherever  it  occurs,  and  regard- 
less of  the  device  used  to  achieve  dis- 
crimination. The  administration  bill,  on 
the  other  hand,  struck  at  discrimination 
only  in  a  few  States,  and  only  when 
literacy  and  other  tests  were  the  device 
used  to  achieve  discrimination. 

Eighty-four  percent  of  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  House  voted  to  substitute 
the  more  effective  Pord-McCulloch  bill 
for  the  administration  bill  on  a  motion 
to  recommit.  This  was  a  vote  to  improve 
and  strengthen  protection  of  the  right 
to  vote. 

The  allegation  that  "90  percent  of  the 
House  Republicans  voted  to  Idll  medi- 
care" Is  equally  false. 

Forty-nine  percent  of  the  Republicans 
in  the  House  voted  for  the  medicare  bill 
which  passed  on  April  8.  1965,  after  a 
better  Republican  proposal  had  been  de- 
feated. 

Most  House  Republicans  registered 
their  preference  for  the  alternative  bill. 
HJl.  7057,  on  a  recommittal  motion  to 
substitute  this  bill  for  the  proc>osal  which 
prevailed.  Unlike  the  bill  which  passed, 
the  Republican  alternative,  HJl.  7057, 
provided  for  a  different  system  of  fi- 
nancing, avoiding  the  regressive  social 
security  tax,  made  coverage  voluntary 
rather  than  compulsory,  and  generally 
gave  more  ample  benefits  to  those  truly 
in  need. 

In  any  discussion  of  medicare,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  proposal  made 
by  the  administration  at  the  outset  in 
1965  was  narrow  in  coverage,  limited  to 
payment  of  hospital  charges.  The  ex- 
panded coverage  providing  for  most  med- 
ical expenses  and  not  just  hospital  costs 
originated  in  the  Republican  alternative 
bill.  The  medicare  bill  that  became  law 
was  an  amalgam  of  the  administration 
proposal  and  the  bill  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
along  with  many  other  Republicans. 

Equally  false  is  the  statement  that  70 
percent  of  the  Republicans  "voted  to  kill 
the  minimum  wage." 

HJR.  13712.  raising  the  minimum 
wage  and  extending  coverage  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  May  26, 1968,  by  the  following 
vote: 

Republicans:  Yea,  89;  nay.  38. 

Democrats:  Yea,  214;  nay,  55. 
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The  Republican  motion  to  recommit 
was  an  amendment  to  the  bill  and  in  no 
sense  an  attempt  to  kill  it. 

One  persistent  misstatement  repeated 
recently  on  the  floor  of  the  House  pic- 
tures Republicans  as  the  foes  of  the 
social  security  system. 

According  to  a  Democratic  Member  of 
this  House,  99  percent  of  the  Republicans 
"voted  against  the  original  social  security 
bill  in  1935."  In  fact,  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  in  House  and 
Senate  voted  for  the  passage  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  of  1935.  The  vote  on 
final  passage  among  Republicans  was: 

House:  Yea,  77;  nay,  18. 

Senate:  Yea,  14;  nay,  5. 

House  Republicans  have  consistently 
urged  expansion  of  social  security  ben- 
efits in  the  past  2  years.  Changes  advo- 
cated include  enlarging  of  the  right  of 
social  security  beneficiaries  to  earn 
money  without  loss  of  benefits,  blanket- 
ing in  those  over  72  who  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  social  se- 
curity, and  automatic  adjustment  of 
social  security  benefits  with  rise  in  prices. 
All  of  these  creative  Republican  pro- 
posals have  been  Ignored  by  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  Congress. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  other  instances 
cited  by  the  majority  spokesmen  in  say- 
ing Republicans  opposed  various  bills  of 
the  so-called  Great  Society:  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and 
the  war  on  poverty,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  > 

In  these  instances  Democratic  critics 
have  failed  to  tell  about  creative,  positive 
Republican  proposals  that  had  been 
spumed  by  Democrats. 

Republicans  voted  against  the  admin- 
istration's version  of  a  war  on  poverty 
because  it  was  demonstrably  disorga- 
nized, wasteful  and  because  constructive, 
practical  suggestions  to  improve  the 
program  were  totally  ignored.  We  tried 
to  substitute  an  effective  program — the 
opportunity  crusade — to  correct  abuses 
and  redirect  the  whole  chaotic  mess. 

Republicans  voted  against  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  in 
1965  because  of  a  multitude  of  defects  In 
a  hastily  drafted  bill.  We  were  particu- 
larly critical  of  the  allocation  formula  for 
Federal  funds  In  title  I,  which  results  in 
the  absurdity  of  spending  more  Federal 
money  to  help  poor  children  in  wealthy 
counties  than  In  poor  counties.  Repub- 
licans sought  to  amend  this  formula  in 
the  Interests  of  simple  justice  iio  jjve.as 
much  money  for  a  poor  child  in  Sun- 
flower County,  Miss.,  as  was  granted  to  a 
poor  child  in  Westchester  County,  N.Y. 
Subsequent  experience  has  borne  out  the 
validity  of  Republican  observations  that 
States  and  local  educational  agencies 
should  be  given  more  freedom  in  han- 
dling funds  and  setting  their  own 
priorities. 

Agalp  In  the  case  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Republicans  sought 
to  pass  a  more  effective  bill  to  deal  wlth- 
urban  area  problems.  The  administra- 
tion bill,  H.R.  6927,  was  defective  In  many 
respects.  It  did  no  more  than  confer  a 
more  prestigious  title  on  certain  existing 
agencies.  It  brought  together  in  the  new 
Department  less  than  one-third  of  the 


Federal  Government's  housing  activities 
and  only  a  minor  fraction  of  Federal  ac- 
tivities and  funds  aimed  at  assisting 
States  and  municipRlities  to  solve  the 
problems  of  metropolitan  areas.  As 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
it  made  no  provision  for  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, a  defect  -which  Republicans 
sought  to  correct  and  which  was  finally 
remedied  in  conference. 

The  Republican  alternative,  H.R.  5173, 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer],  and  several  other 
Republicans,  would  have  created  an 
agency  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  deal  with  metropolitan  area 
problems.  This  agency  would  have  been 
a  center  of  coordination  and  informa- 
tion for  all  Federal  programs  and  activi- 
ties relating  to  urban  areas. 

Another  ill-founded  attempt  on  Jan- 
uary 23  to  raise  an  issue  superficially, 
leaving  the  impression  of  Republican 
negativism,  was  shot  down  immediately 
on  the  floor  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]. 
The  weird  allegation  had  been  made  that 
Republicans  had  attempted  to  kill  the 
Department  of  Transportation  at  birth. 
The  allegation  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  most  Republicans  voted  in  the 
House  for  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
and  report  it  back  immediately  with  an 
amendment  separating  the  accident  in- 
vestigating function  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  rules  and  regulations  and  the 
conduct  of  traffic  in  the  airways.  Al- 
though the  recommittal  motion  failed, 
the  Republican  recommittal  amendment 
was  ultimately  added  to  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  and  approved  in  the  final  law. 
An  overwhelming  proportion  of  Republi- 
cans voted  for  creation  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  even  before 
our  Important  amendment  was  added. 

The  time  has  atx>ut  run  out  on  Demo- 
crats who  automatically  chant  the  re- 
frain, "Republicans  voted  to  recommit 
and  kill."  They  exploit  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  citizens  do  not  understand 
the  technical  nature  of  a  recommittal 
motion.  As  illustrated  by  the  issues 
cited  above,  a  recommittal  motion  is  the 
major  device  available  to  the  minority 
in  Congress  to  get  a  rollcall  vote  on  a 
substitute  bill  or  a  $pecific  amendment 
to  a  bill  brought  forth  by  the  majority 
party.  It  is  time  our  Democratic  friends 
started  debating  the  relative  merit  of 
Republican  substitutes  for  ill-considered 
Democratic  measures.  The  accumu- 
lated problems  in  the  poverty  program, 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
measures  rushed  through  without  care- 
ful consideration  in  the  past  2  years  are 
evidence  enough  of  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  debate.  The  results  of  the  elec- 
tion last  November  8  would  indicate  that 
a  large  number  of  Americans  are  not  to 
be  confused  by  the  old,  shopworn,  and 
superficial  Democratic  tactic  of  labeling 
every  Republican  effort  to  Improve  legis- 
lation or  substitute  different  proposals  as 
negative  efforts  to  kill  the  legislation. 


FOR  THE  RKT.TKp'  OP  ATAOALLAH  M. 
YAZDI 

Mr.    ERLENBORN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  private  bill  on  behalf 
of  Dr.  Ataoallah  M.  Yazdi.  A  citizen  of 
Iran  and  a  graduate  of  medical  school 
in  Shiraz,  Iran,  Dr.  Yazdi  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1959  on  the  exchange 
visitor  program  to  obtain  a  residency  in 
obstetrics  and  gynecology.  He  served  a 
rotating  internship  at  De  Paul  Hospital, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  between  July  1,  1959,  and 
June  30,  1960,  and  as  a  first  year  resident 
in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  the  same 
hospital  between  July  1,  1960,  and  June 
30,  1961.  Dr.  Yazdi  also  served  2  years 
as  an  assistant  resident  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  and  1  year  as  chief  resident 
in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  St.  Louis 
City  Hospital  between  July  1,  1962.  and 
June  30,  1964.  This  latter  date  marked 
the  completion  of  the  formal  training 
necessary  to  enter  private  practice  as  a 
licensed  physician. 

However,  Dr.  Yazdi  has  been  unable 
to  use  his  specialized  skills  and  training 
to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  past  2  years 
because  Missouri,  Uke  many  of  our  States, 
requires  that  a  person  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  before  he  can  be  issued  a 
certificate  to  practice  medicine  in  the 
State  or  take  the  examination  which  is 
a  prerequisite  to  the  issuance  of  a  med- 
ical certificate.  Dr.  Yazdi  has  been  able 
to  perform  minor  surgery,  general  medi- 
cine, and  some  imcomplicated  deliveries 
under  supervision  of  the  private  phy- 
sician. He  has  been  unable  to  do  any 
major  surgery  or  obstetrics  which  he  is 
trained  and  qualified  to  do,  and  fears 
that  he  is  losing  his  skill. 

Dr.  Yazdi  received  his  permanent  visa 
in  the  spring  of  1966.  But  under  sec- 
tion 319  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  he  will  be  unable  to  make  ap- 
plication for  U.S,  citizenship  for  at  least 
3  years.  This  means  that  Dr.  Yazdi's 
full  skills  will  be  lost  to  his  commimity 
and  State  for  at  least  this  period  of  time 
unless  some  action  is  taken  by  Congress. 
The  matter  is  not  simply  a  State  con- 
cern because  the  problem  is  brought 
about  by  a  combination  of  Federal  and 
State  laws.  The  time  which  Dr.  Yazdi 
has  spent  here  in  this  country,  which 
ordinarily  would  be  sufficient  to  qualify 
him  for  citizenship,  so  far  has  not 
coimted  for  naturalization  purposes  be- 
cause he  has  been  imder  the  exchange 
visitor  program.  While  I  share,  and 
have  in  the  past  taken  the  floor  to  ex- 
press, the  concern  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  feel  that  to  accept  for  U.S.  citizen- 
ship the  skilled  professional  people  of 
other  nations  after  they  have  been 
trahied  and  could  aid  in  the  further  de- 
velopment of  their  countries,  is  to  violate 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  exchange 
visitor  program,  I  believe  that  the  cir- 
cumstances in  Dr.  Yazdi's  case  have 
changed  considerably  since  his  entry  into 
this  country  as  an  exchange  student,  and 
warrant  our  granting  an  exception  to  a 
basic  policy  whose  soundness  I  do  not 
question. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  rem- 
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edies  the  situation  I  have  described  by 
declaring  that  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Dr. 
Ataoallah  M.  Yazdi  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  section  319  of  the  act  as 
they  relate  to  permanent  residence. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  BERNARD  KIM 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
again  introducing  a  private  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Mr.  Bernard  Kim,  a  native  of 
South  Korea. 

This  man  received  a  master  of  science 
degree  in  chemical  engineering  from  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  in  1958. 
He  had  his  status  in  this  country  adjusted 
to  that  of  permanent  resident.  He  Is 
currently  employed  as  a  heat  transfer 
engineer  by  Emerson  Electric  in  St. 
Louis.  Mr.  Kim's  special  skills  make  him 
necessary  and  valuable  for  much  defense 
work  of  a  confidential  nature  undertaken 
by  Emerson.  At  the  moment,  Mr.  Kim 
will  not  be  eligible  to  apply  for  natural- 
ization until  December  of  1970.  This 
legislation  would  accelerate  his  applica- 
tion for  naturalization  and  allow  him  to 
engage  in  this  work  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  our  country. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
at  least  2  million  persons  who  are  struc- 
turally unemployed  and  who  need  addi- 
tional training  to  become  employable. 
This  situation  means  that  there  Is  a  con- 
siderable strain  on  private  Industry  seek- 
ing to  attract  and  retain  skilled  workers. 
This  fact,  if  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  industry  is  involved  in  defense  pro- 
duction, creates  a  situation  of  national 
importance. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Mr.  Kim  will,  in  my  opinion,  re- 
lieve the  pressure  in  one  specific  in- 
stance that  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROMOTE  EQUAL- 
ITY OF  TAXA-nON  UNDER  THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  our  system  of  taxa- 
tion depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
voluntary  and  good  faith  cooperation  of 
our  citizenry.  Even  with  the  advent  of 
automatic  data  processing  and  other 
auditing  devices,  the  extent  of  our  tax 
laws — touching  almost  every  citizen — 
makes  this  fact  true. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  public 
confidence  be  matatalned  in  the  fairness 


of  the  application  of  our  tax  laws.  Pub- 
lic confidence  is  undermined  when  one 
individual  or  organization  pays  more  or 
less  taxes  than  another  in  essentially  the 
same  situation.  This  is  often  the  result 
of  one  of  three  causes:  lack  of  foresight 
on  the  part  of  the  drafters  of  the  legisla- 
tion, or  alteration  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  taxpayer  changing  his  real  eco- 
nomic position  from  one  tax  category  to 
another,  and  the  contmuing  shifting 
structures  in  the  dynamic  American 
economy  itself.  Among  other  things  a 
sound  tax  policy  must  recognize  that  an 
entity  deserving  of  one  tax  treatment  as 
an  embryo  may  not  deserve  the  same 
treatment  in  its  maturity. 

Thus,  whatever  the  cause,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  continually  reassess  our  tax 
legislation  to  take  account  of  economic 
technical  alterations  to  insure  that  those 
in  essentially  the  same  position  are  treat- 
ed equally  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. To  this  end  I  am  introducing  today 
several  bills  designed  to  promote  equality 
of  taxation. 

A  BILL  TO  EQUALIZE  THE  TAX  TREATMENT  IN  LITE 
IKSITRANCE  TRANSFEBS 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  present  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  section  101(a)(2), 
the  proceeds  of  life  Insurance  contracts 
transferred  for  value  are  taxable  as  to 
the  amount  over  the  value  given  and 
premiums  paid  by  the  transferee.  Cer- 
tain exceptions  have  been  created  to  this 
general  rule.  The  first  of  these  deals 
with  the  situation  in  which  the  trans- 
feror's basis  is  passed  to  the  transferee 
for  gain  and  loss  purposes.  The  second 
deals  with  the  status  of  the  transferee, 
and  I  have  today  Introduced  legislation 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  second  ex- 
ception to  Include  such  transferees  as  the 
spouse,  former  spouse,  parent,  lineal  des- 
cendant, or  adopted  child  of  the  Insured 
or  the  shareholder  of  a  corporation  when 
the  policy  is  transferred  as  part  of  a  buy 
and  sell  agreement  for  corporate  stock. 

All  of  these  additional  transferees 
which  are  included  in  my  proposal  would 
have  an  insurable  interest  In  the  insured 
in  any  situation.  They  could  take  out 
a  policy  of  such  as  the  one  transferred  to 
them  without  having  the  proceeds  tax- 
able. This  bill  would  equalize  treatment 
for  a  new  policy  and  a  transferred  policy. 

Because  of  the  present  state  of  the  tax 
laws,  transfers  covered  by  this  extension 
rarely  occur,  the  tax  detriment  being 
what  it  is.  Thus,  enactment  of  this  bill, 
which  is  supported  by  the  three  major 
life  insurance  trade  Eissociations,  would 
cause  little  or  no  revenue  loss  to  the 
Government. 

A     BILL     TO     EQUALIZE     TAXATION     ON     REDEMP- 
TION   OF    PRETERRED    STOCK 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  hitroduced 
an  amendment  to  section  302(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  dealing 
with  the  Income  tax  treatment  of  the 
proceeds  received  In  the  redemption  of 
preferred  stock.  To  the  extent  that  the 
proceeds  do  not  exceed  the  amoimt  paid 
In  to  the  corporation  on  the  issuance  of 
such  stock,  the  amendment  provides  that 
these  proceeds  shall  be  treated  as  a  dis- 
tribution In  part  or  full  payment  in  ex- 
change for  the  stock  and  not  as  a  divi- 
dend. 

My  amendment  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  Is  made  necessary  because  of 


the  distinction  now  made  between  the 
proceeds  of  preferred  stock  In  differing 
situations.  Under  the  present  law,  in 
certain  cases,  redemption  of  preferred 
stock  is  treated  for  tax  purposes  as  re- 
turn on  capital,  while  in  others  this  re- 
demption on  the  same  stock  is  treated  as 
dividends  and  taxed  accordingly.  This 
distinction  is  based  only  upon  whether 
the  owner  of  preferred  stock  owns  in  ad- 
dition a  substantially  proportionate  ratio 
of  common  stock.  If  he  does,  the  pro- 
ceeds on  the  preferred  stock  are  treated 
as  dividends  for  tax  purposes,  while  If 
he  does  not,  these  same  proceeds  are 
treated  as  return  on  capital.  My  amend- 
ment would  remove  this  arbitrary  dis- 
tinction and  permit  proceeds  on  pre- 
ferred stock,  insofar  as  it  represents 
capital  invested  in  money  or  goods,  to 
be  treated  as  a  return  of  capitsJ. 

Preferred  stock  is  In  reality  a  cross 
between  common  stock  and  bonds. 
However,  the  same  reasoning  which  un- 
derlies the  present  distinction  among 
owners  of  preferred  stock  and  common 
stock  does  not  apply  to  holders  of  both 
bonds  and  the  common  stock,  so  long 
as  the  bonds  represent  true  Indebtedness 
and  the  equity  capital  Is  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  the  corporation. 

The  present  taxation  of  the  Income 
derived  from  the  redemption  of  preferred 
stock  as  dividend  income  turns  some 
corporations,  especially  closely  held  fam- 
ily corporations,  to  debt  financing  rather 
than  equity  financing  when  further  in- 
vestment is  needed.  A  change  in  tha 
system  of  taxation  of  the  redemption 
proceeds  of  pald-for  preferred  stoclt 
would  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  mak- 
ing equity  financing  more  attractive  to 
the  corporation  and.  In  the  long  nm, 
produce  greater  tax  revenues. 

The  taxation  of  capital  return  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Interest  or  dividends 
paid  on  that  capital  is  contrary  to  our 
Constitution.  This  amendment  would 
assure  proper  tax  treatment  for  the  re- 
demption of  all  preferred  stock. 

A  BILL  TO  EQUALIZE  THE  TAX  TREATMENT  OF 
COMMERCIAL  BANKS,  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS,  AND   MUTUAL   BAVINCS   BANKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  enacted  In 
1962  recognized  the  inequitable  situation 
then  existing  whereby  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  mutual  savings  banks 
were  virtually  free  from  the  Federal  cor- 
poration income  tax.  The  1962  enact- 
ment apparently  has  failed  to  attain  its 
full  purpose.  It  permitted  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  mutual  savings 
banks  to  deduct  as  bad-debt  loss  reserves 
a  substantially  larger  part  of  their  tax- 
able income  than  that  permitted  the 
commercial  banks.  There  seemed  to  be 
and  still  seems  to  be  soimd  reasons  for 
some  differential  treatment.  However, 
the  prospective  revenue  yield  from  the 
measure  had  been  estimated  by  the 
Treasury  at  $200  million — $168  million 
from  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
$32  million  from  mutual  savings  banks — 
but  actual  collections  for  the  year  1963 
were  only  about  $98  million. 

The  commercial  banks  still  argue  that 
an  inequity  exists  In  this  bad-debt  dif- 
ferential and  results  in  an  unfair  com- 
petitive position.  There  has  been  some 
argument  to  increase  the  amount  that 
commercial  banks  should  be  allowed  to 
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deduct  as  bad  debt.  However,  because 
of  the  unexpected  small  amount  of  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  1962  enactment, 
the  other  aspect  of  the  problem  that  of 
an  unrealistlcally  high  figure  for  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  and  mutual  banks  needs 
further  looking  into.  Certainly  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  financial  institutions, 
the  Congress  should  review  the  entire 
situation.  -  "" 

In  order  to  bring  this  matter  beiore 
the  Congress,  I  am  introducing  HJl. 
7585.  It  is  a  simple  measure.  It  merely 
removes  the  present  allowance  for  bad- 
debt  loss  reserve  deductions  by  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  and  permits  them  to  use  the 
same  bad-debt  loss  reserve  deduction 
formula  now  applicable  to  commercial 
banks. 

In  my  opinion,  enactment  of  this  bill 
amended  to  provide  possibly  for  some  in- 
crease in  iMid-debt  reserves  for  commer- 
cial banks  and  possibly  leaving  some 
differential  to  reflect  valid  differences 
existing  in  the  bad-debt  reserves  of  the 
different  financial  institutions,  will  pro- 
vide more  equitable  basis  for  the  taxation 
of  the  competing  financial  institutions, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  mutual 
savings  banks,  and  commercial  banks. 
The  total  result  should  also  lighten  some- 
what the  burden  on  all  other  taxpayers 
by  broadening  the  tax  base  and  produc- 
ing additional  revenue. 

A    BILX.    TO    EQtTAUZB    THE    TAX    TREATMENT    OV 
CO-OPS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today 
a  bill  to  equalize  the  tax  status  of  co- 
operative corporations  with  that  of  other 
Incorporated  businesses.  The  different 
Federal  tax  treatment  of  these  two  forms 
of  doing  business  has  created  an  artifi- 
cial competitive  advantage  for  one  over 
the  other.  Although  there  is  some  eco- 
nomic and  social  Justification  for  giving 
preferential  tax  treatment  to  the  small 
farm  marketing  or  purchasing  co-op 
which  remains,  by  its  small  size  truly  a 
cooperative  organization,  there  seems  to 
be  no  Justification  for  the  preferential 
treatment  to  the  mammoth  cooperatives 
that  have  sprung  up  largely  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  preferential  tax  treatment 
they  receive.  This  bill  will  also  produce 
additional  revenue  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  would  reduce  somewhat 
the  fiscal  burden  of  all  other  taxpayers. 

While  the  Congress  recently  partially 
reduced  the  preferential  tax  treatment 
of  co-ops,  under  the  present  law,  a  co- 
operative still  can  escape  taxation  of 
the  business  income  earned  by  distribut- 
ing 20  percent  of  net  earnings  in  cash 
to  its  patrons.  Thus  the  cooperatives 
avoid  most  of  the  tax  that  is  paid  by 
other  business  corporations  at  rates  up 
to  48  percent  of  their  earnings.  The 
cooperatives'  patrons,  however,  are  re- 
quired to  report  as  individual  income 
100  percent  of  their  share  in  the  co- 
operatives' earnings  even  though  they 
may  receive  less  than  enough  in  cash  to 
pay  their  tax  obligation  thus  incurred. 

As  matters  now  stand,  hardly  anyone 
Is  satisfied  with  these  provisions  of  the 
1962  Revenue  Act,  which  purport  to  tax 
cooperative  income  either  to  the  cooper- 
ative or  to  its  patrons.  The  patrons  can 
complain  that  it  is  unjustifiable  to  re- 
quire them  to  pay  tax  in  excess  of  the 


cash  they  receive  as  part  of  their  patron- 
age dividends,  the  Treasury  is  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  collect  the  tax  at 
the  source,  and  businessmen  are  disap- 
pointed because  they  believe  that  co- 
operative income  should  be  taxed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  income  of  any  other 
corporation  in  order  that  there  will  be 
competitive  fairness. 

Cooperative  leaders  claim  that  there 
should  be  a  single  tax  on  Income,  and 
that  it  should  be  at  either  the  coopera- 
tive level  or  the  patron  level.  I  agree 
with  this  in  principle,  provided  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  earnings  and 
dividends  of  all  corporate  businesses. 
This  would  be  the  single  tax  on  corpora- 
tion earnings  that  many  of  us  would  like 
to  see  displace  the  present  double  taxa- 
tion of  such  earnings  when  they  are  dis- 
tributed. But  I  believe  we  recognize,  as 
realists,  that  the  elimination  of  this  dou- 
ble taxation  is  not  at  present  at  all 
likely.  As  long  as  the  double  taxation 
of  corporate  earnings  continues  for  the 
sake  of  fairness  in  competition,  it  should 
be  equally  applicable  to  the  earnings  of 
all  corporate  business,  cooperative  cor- 
porations and  ordinary  corporations 
which  compete  with  each  other. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  taxation  of 
cooperative  corporations  and  their  own- 
er-patrons in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
corporations  and  their  owners  are  taxed. 
However,  it  would  exempt  from  the  in- 
come tax — Just  as  the  original  exemption 
of  cooperatives,  many  years  ago,  was  in- 
tended to  do — those  small  groups  of 
farmers  who  may  Join  together  to  assist 
each  other  In  the  sale  of  the  individual 
farmer's  products  and  the  purchase  of 
supplies  that  the  individual  farmer  needs. 
Where  such  cooperatlTC  activity  is  this 
type  of  business  operation,  and  the  in- 
dividual farmer  has  dominion  over  his 
own  transactions,  it  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  income  tax. 

If  the  earnings  of  cooperatives  were 
subject  to  tax  at  both  the  cooperative 
level  and  the  patron  level,  as  proposed, 
patronage  dividends,  like  the  dividends 
of  ordinary  corporations,  would  be  ex- 
cluded frctfn  the  income  of  the  recipients 
up  to  $100 — or  $200  in  the  case  of  a  Joint 
return.  This  is  already  permitted  under 
the  present  law.  As  comparatively  few 
members  of  cooperatives  receive  more 
than  $100  a  year  of  patronage  dividends, 
there  still  would  be,  to  a  large  extent,  a 
single  tax  on  the  cooperatives'  earnings, 
but  it  would  apply  where  the  impact  of 
the  tax  should  fall,  directly  to  the  co- 
operatives themselves. 

The  original  intent  of  Congress  to  ex- 
empt from  the  income  tax  small  groups 
of  farmers  that  act  for  themselves  has 
been  so  magnified  and  extended  that  it 
has  become  a  tax  "loophole"  of  major 
proportions,  causing  a  revenue  loss  to  the 
Government  of  millions  of  dollars  each 
year.  This  constitutes  a  subsidy  to  the 
cooperative  form  of  doing  business  at  the 
expense  of  all  other  taxpayers,  and  gives 
this  form  an  unwarranted  competitive 
advantage  over  other  forms  of  doing 
business. 

The  tax  preference  that  this  bill  would 
remedy,  if  continued,  endangers  con- 
tinuation of  the  free  competitive  enter- 
prise as  we  know  it.  After  all  there  is 
little  distinction  between  the  operation 


of  a  cooperative  organization  with  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  "patrons" 
and  a  corporation  with  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  stockholders.  Both 
organizations  are  essentially  run  by  man- 
agement and  the  patrons  and  stockhold- 
ers actually  have  little  to  say  about  the 
rurming  of  the  organization,  particularly 
if  it  is  prospering  and  growing.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  patrons  of  a  co- 
operative vote  and  elect  management  on 
the  basis  of  a  per  capita  voting  system 
regardless  of  the  niunber  of  patron 
shares  they  own  while  the  stockholders 
of  a  corporation  vote  by  the  number  of 
shares  they  own.  Once  either  of  these 
organizations  have  grown  to  substantial 
size  with  many  owners,  diffuse  and  imor- 
ganized  as  they  are,  management  runs 
the  show  and  perpetuates  itself.  There 
seems  to  be  no  economic  or  social  justi- 
fication in  preferring  this  one  form  of 
doing  business,  the  cooperative,  over  the 
corporation. 

A    BILL    TO    EQUALIZE    THE   TAX    CLASSIFICATIONS 
OP   DEBIT    LIFE    INSURANCE    SALESMEN 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  those  who  are  classified 
as  "outside  salesmen"  are  allowed  to  take 
as  deductions  from  gross  income,  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  of  their 
business  activities.  What  this  means,  in 
effect,  is  that  having  this  status,  one  may 
take  this  form  of  deduction  to  reach 
adjusted  gross  income  and  then  may  take 
either  the  standard  10-percent  deduction 
or  his  itemized  deductions  to  compute  his 
taxable  income. 

At  present,  most  life  insurance  sales- 
men are  classified  as  outside  salesmen. 
One  group,  however,  the  so-called  debit 
life  insurance  salesmen,  are  not  and,  be- 
cause of  the  similarity  in  the  Job  and  the 
means  of  doing  It  between  debit  salesmen 
and  other  life  insurance  salesmen,  I  have 
today  introduced  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 62(2)  (D)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  equalize  treatment  of  these  two 
groups. 

Both  of  these  groups  of  insurance 
salesmen  must  hold  the  same  license  for 
their  profession  and  both  sell  basically 
the  same  lines  of  insurance.  The  debit 
agent,  however,  sells  Industrial  insurance 
in  addition  to  the  other  lines  of  insur- 
ance. These  sales  Involve  work  away 
from  the  employer's  place  of  business  and 
much  out-of-pocket  expense  for  the 
agent.  Industrial  life  insurance  is  sub- 
ject to  cancellation  at  will  by  the  insured 
and  the  premiimis  on  it  are  small  and  fall 
due  weekly  or  monthly.  The  agent  must 
collect  the  premiums  and  each  collection 
is,  in  essence,  a  new  sale.  These  debit 
agents  are  salesmen  primarily  and  not 
collectors  and  drawing  a  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  other  insurance  agents 
on  the  basis  of  a  collateral  collection 
function  is  vmwarranted  for  purposes  of 
the  outside  salesmen  section  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 


THE  WAR  OVER  POVERTY 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cubtk]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  fellow  Members  in  the  House 
and  others  interested  the  pamphlet 
"The  War  Over  Poverty"  written  by  Carl 
H.  Madden,  delivered  at  the  recent  sym- 
posium of  antipoverty  programs  at  Duke 
University. 

Dr.  Madden 's  paper  is  an  incisive  anal- 
ysis into  the  prevailing  philosophy,  sta- 
tistics, and  rhetoric  of  our  current  efforts 
to  combat  poverty  while  offering  the  sug- 
gestion that  success  in  the  past  as  well 
as  in  the  future  involves  focusing  on  op- 
portunity, not  deprivation.  Dr.  Mad- 
den's  paper  is  invaluable  in  assessing  the 
performance  of  the  Federal  antipoverty 
program,  and  provides  needed  perspective 
for  the  evaluation  of  current  proposals 
such  as  the  "negative  income  tax." 

Dr.  Madden 's  paper  follows: 
The  War  Over  Poverty* 
(By  Carl  H.  Madden)  •• 

The  war  on  poverty  1b  becoming  a  war  over 
poverty.  A  struggle  Is  being  waged  over  the 
approach  to  alleviating  poverty.  The  war 
over  poverty  could  create  a  new  social  atruc- 
ture  in  our  changing  cities.  Even  more 
Important,  It  could  decide  the  late  of  the 
developing  revolution  In  our  concepts  of 
social  welfare. 

That  revolution,  not  fuUy  understood, 
would  replace  the  relief  dole  aa  a  major  ap- 
proach to  treating  poverty.  It  would  substi- 
tute the  positive  policy  goal  of  more  human 
development,  within  a  framework  of  rapid 
and  stable  economic  growth,  for  the  static  or 
redistributional  welfare  concepts. 

I 
No  one  knows  how  many  Americans  are 
poor.  It  Is  most  probably  not  two-fifths  or 
even  one-fifth  of  our  population,  as  early 
writers  In  the  current  "war,"  such  as  Key- 
serllng  and  Harrington,  argued.  Their  nu- 
merical definition  (Keyserllng:  family  In- 
come under  $4,000  per  year;  Harrington: 
family  Income  under  $3,000)  of  poverty  was 
wrong.  Their  numbers  were  therefore  wrong. 
And  so,  also,  was  the  picture  they  created  of 
America  and  American  life.  This  is  made 
clear  by  an  authoritative  Interpretation  of 
the  1960  census  by  the  former  director  of  the 
VS.  Census  Bureau.^ 


•  The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Economic  Growth  and  Opporttmity 
or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 

States. 

••A.B.  1942,  MA.  1952,  PhJ3.  1954,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Direcetor  of  Research, 
Task  Force  on  Economic  Growth  and  Op- 
portunity. Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

I  should  like  to  acknowledge  the  valuable 
assistance  of  Mr.  Richard  L.  Breault.  As- 
sociate Director  of  Research.  Task  Force  on 
Economic  Growth  and  Opportunity,  in  pre- 
paring this  paper. 

•For  Keyserllng  and  Harrington's  defini- 
tions, see  Leon  H.  Ketserling,  Poverty  and 
Deprivation  in  the  United  States — The 
Plight  of  Two-pifths  of  a  Nation  (1962); 
MiCHAH,  Harrington,  The  Other  America 
(1962).  For  the  refutation  of  their  views, 
see  Ben  J.  Wattenberg  &  Richard  M.  Scam- 
MON,  This  U.S.A.  130-51  (1966).  Keyser- 
Ung's  "under-$4,000  per  year"  for  families 
and  Harrington's  "under-$3,000  per  year"  for 
families  were  both  admittedly  arbitrary;  the 
point,  however,  is  that,  as  Scammon,  a 
former  District  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  writes,  no  numerical  definition  of 
poverty  is  correct. 


Poverty,  a  harsh  word,  is  defined  as  "the 
condition  of  being  poor:  lack  of  what  is 
needed."  This  dictionary  meaning  Is  more 
accurate  than  any  numerical  definition.  In 
terms  of  needs  such  as  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
medical  treatment,  education,  entertain- 
ment, and  personal  transportation,  there  Is 
not  as  much  poverty  In  the  United  States  as 
has  come  to  be  believed. 

This  is  made  clear  by  Scammon's  analysis 
of  1960  census  data.  Today  few  Americans 
suffer  from  lack  of  food  because  of  depriva- 
tion. By  1960.  only  6.8  per  cent  of  American 
dwelling  units  were  dilapidated.  Even 
Michael  Harrington  acknowledged  that  the 
problem  of  lack  of  clothing  Is  largely  gone. 
In  arguing  that  U.S.  poverty  Is  largely  "In- 
visible." Further,  the  1960  census  reports 
that  almost  three-quarters  of  families  with 
Incomes  under  $4,000  per  year  have  washing 
machines  to  wash  their  clothes. 

Medical  treatment  Is  potentially  available 
to  Americans  of  all  Income  classes;  and  the 
poor  for  the  most  part  share  in  public  health 
and  sanitation  programs,  In  effect  through- 
out the  country.  Prom  1961  to  1963,  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  thirteen-year-olds  were  In 
school,  as  were  ninety-seven  per  cent  of 
fifteen-year-olds  and  ninety-one  per  cent  of 
sixteen-year-olds.  A  census  study  of  October 
1960  showed  that  nineteen  per  cent  of  youth 
from  families  with  less  than  $5,000  annual 
income  got  into  college;  this  is  about  one  in 
five,  compared  with  a  national  rate  for  all 
Incomes  of  thirty-one  per  cent  or  about  one 
and  one-half  in  five.  As  of  May  1964.  ninety- 
three  per  cent  of  American  homes  had  tele- 
vision sets.  By  I960,  almost  sixty  per  cent 
of  families  with  less  than  $4,000  annual  In- 
come had  automobiles  available.  All  these 
facts  and  others  reported  by  the  1960  census, 
now  five  years  old,  are  analyzed  by  Scam- 
mon.' 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  problem  of 
poverty  In  the  United  States  should  be  under, 
estimated  or  that  its  alleviation  should  not  be 
a  major  policy  goal.  It  does  mean  that  the 
problem  has  In  fact  been  exaggerated  and 
distorted  In  many  people's  minds.  The  fact 
that  the  nation  can  undertake  the  major 
effort  of  minimizing  poverty  with  such  a  high 
probability  of  success  is  Itself  a  blessing 
unique  in  the  history  of  great  nations.  Even 
so,  as  Scammon  puts  it: 

"That  poverty  Is  not  a  major  malignant 
disease,  that  the  nation  is  not  overrun  by  a 
huge,  seething,  hopeless  invisible  quintlle  of 
poor  people — this,  too,  apparently  needs  pub- 
lic articulation.  One  of  the  reasons  the 
"poor"  are  so  "invisible,"  as  Harrington  states, 
is  that  there  may  be  far  fewer  than  have 
been  written  about."  » 

Harrington,  associate  editor  of  the  socialist 
journal  Dissent,  was  limited  by  lack  of  date 
in  his  Interpretotlon.  Poverty  In  the  United 
Stetes,  as  of  now,  is  not  measured  accurately, 
and  It  could  be  measured  much  more  accu- 
rately at  low  cost.  This  would  require  toklng 
Into  account  such  variables  as  family  com- 
position, family  size,  age  of  family  head, 
farm-nonfarm  living,  urban-suburban-rural 
living,  size  of  city,  and  regional  differences  in 
living  standards.'  Approaches  by  Orshansky 
and  Friedman."  admittedly  stUl  not  adequate, 
are  marked  Improvements  over  the  faulty 
data  that  launched  the  war  on  poverty. 
Some  government  statisticians  would  sup- 

'  Wattenberg  &  Scammon,  op.  cit.  supra 
note  1,  at  135-37. 

'/d.  at  138. 

*Task  Force  on  Economic  Growth  and 
Opportdnitt,  Chamber  op  Commerce  of  xBra: 
United  States,  The  Concept  of  Poverty  16- 
19  (1965)  [hereinafter  cited  as  The  Concept 
of  Poverty]  recommends  a  more  careful  defi- 
nition of  poverty. 

'Orshansky,  Counting  the  Poor:  Another 
Look  at  the  Poverty  Profile,  Social  Security 
Bull..  Jan.  1965.  p.  3;  Rose  D.  Friedman, 
Poverty:  Definition  and  Perspective  (1965) . 


press  regional  or  other  differences  among 
families  because  they  favor  "national  norms," 
similar  to  social  security  and  the  minimum 
wage.  If  this  position  does  not  implicitly 
violate  the  basic  methodology  of  science,  it  at 
least  begs  the  question  of  measvirement. 

U.S.  poverty  is  not  a  mass  phenomenon, 
but  a  problem  of  specific  individuals,  fam- 
ilies, and  groups  with  "poverty-linked"  chjir- 
acteristlcs.  Far  from  being  a  single  problem, 
poverty  is  linked  with  other  dlfflcvUt  domestic 
issues,  such  as  race,  discrimination  by  sex, 
unemployment,  education,  slckness-disabll- 
ity-old  age,  agriculture,  depressed  areas,  and 
regional  differences.* 

The  United  States  was  making  much  prog- 
ress against  poverty  before  the  war  on  poverty 
began.  It  is  still  doing  so,  and  the  major 
source  of  that  progress  has  been  and  la 
economic  growth  at  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment. Smolensky  has  shown  that,  using  a 
variable  definition  refiectlng  the  changing 
national  consensus,  poverty  declined  by  more 
than  thirty-five  per  cent  towards  complete 
elimination  in  this  century.  Smolensky 
found  further  that  high  growth  and  employ- 
ment rates  led  to  a  more  rapid  rise  in  the 
definitional  level  of  poverty,  but  also  that 
poverty  declines  faster  as  the  definitional 
level  rises  faster.' 

It  is  elementery  that  when  everyone's  in- 
come rises,  the  gain  of  the  poor  is  most  sig- 
nificant in  human  terms.    Says  Scammon: 

"Much  of  our  recent  income  revolution 
has  involved  precisely  such  [poor]  families 
moving  from  the  lower  classes  into  the  mid- 
dle classes.  .  .  .  Thus,  in  1947,  64  per  cent 
of  U.S.  families  lived  on  less  than  $5,000  per 
year.  In  1963  that  flgtire  was  reduced  to  37 
per  cent  (constent  1963  dollars)."' 

Because  the  weU-off  have  gotten  better  off, 
the  fact  that  the  poor  have  gotten  better 
off  is  obscured. 

The  shift  since  1947  in  people  occupying 
the  lowest  end  of  the  Income  distribution 
casts  grave  doubt  on  the  Harrington  thesis 
of  a  "culture  of  poverty."  People  in  this 
qulntUe,  according  to  Scammon,  are  more 
likely  now  to  be  old  people,  two-person  fam- 
ilies, and  young  individuals.  Some  of  these 
people,  such  as  young  students,  both  single 
and  married,  are  themselves  moving  through 
the  lowest  quintlle,  not  without  hope  for  the 
future.  Further,  these  are  people  getting 
better  off,  not  worse  off,  but  only  at  a  slower 
rate  than  others.  Finally,  they  are  people 
whose  needs,  by  and  large,  are  less  than  fam- 
iUes  with  chUdren,  whose  place  they  have 
taken  in  the  lowest  quintlle. 

Before  the  war  on  poverty,  large  sums 
were  being  spent  to  help  the  poor.  Some 
sources  have  estimated  that  in  1964  Ameri- 
cans earmarked  $31  biUion  for  federal  anti- 
poverty  programs  alone.*  When  one  adds 
funds  spent  by  states,  counties,  cities,  and 
philanthropies,  it  may  well  be  that  Ameri- 
cans, before  the  war  on  poverty,  were  spend- 
ing more  to  help  the  poor  than  on  any  other 
single  national  purpose  except  national  de- 
fense. In  December  1965  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  released  a  414-page  in- 
ventory of  federal  programs  totalling  $21  bil- 
lion to  help  poor  individuals  and  groups. 

How  can  the  poor  be  helped?  First,  it 
should  be  clear  that  the  basic  source  of  po- 
tential progress  against  poverty  is  an  In- 
crease in  per  capita  real  output  and  income. 
This,  in  turn,  means  that  output  must  grow 
faster  than  jwpulation;  otherwise,  no  mat- 
ter what  measures  are  taken  to  help  the  poor. 


•The  Concept  of  Poverty  5-7.  See  also 
Wattenberg  Sc  Scammon,  op.  cit.  supra  note 
1,  at  13S-39. 

'Smolensky,  The  Past  and  Present  Poor, 
in  The  Concept  of  Poverty  33,  35-36. 

•Wattenberg  &  Scammon.  op  cit.  supra 
note  1.  at  142. 

"The  War  on  Poverty:  A  Handbook  28 
(National  Catholic  Coordinating  Committee 
on  Economic  Opportunity,  1964) . 
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the  real  Incomes  of  the  society  In  general  will 
not  rise.  Rising  productivity  In  a  society, 
therefore,  Is  basic  to  Its  ability  to  reduce 
poverty. 

Given  rising  productivity,  national  policy 
has  available  three  basic  ways  to  relieve  pov- 
erty: Income  redistribution,  area  develop- 
ment,  and  human   development. 

To  redistribute  Income  Is  to  transfer 
wealth  or  Income  from  the  nonpoor  to  the 
poor,  however  defined,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  living  standards  considered  ade- 
quate by  social  norms.  Income  redistribu- 
tion does  not  of  Itself  Increase  the  nation's 
totel  income:  It  reallocates  what  Is  avaUable. 
An  example  is  the  Old-Age  Assistance  Pro- 
gram of  the  Social  Security  Act.'" 

Area  development,  as  used  against  pov- 
erty. Is  an  attempt  to  raise  the  Income  of 
poor  people  In  a  geographical  area  through 
raising  total  Income  In  that  area  by  Invest- 
ment m  natural  resources  or  physical  capi- 
tal goods  without  regard  for  market  criteria. 
Area  development  rests  on  two  assumptions 
which  can  be  questioned.  The  first  Is  that 
non-market  Investment  in  specific  geograph- 
ical areas  will  In  fact  be  more  productive  In 
those  areas  than  it  would  have  been  in  mar- 
ket uses  In  other  areas.  The  second  assump- 
tion Is  that  such  investment  in  specific  geo- 
graphical areas  will  raise  the  Incomes  of 
poor  people  In  those  areas.  An  example  of 
area  development  Is  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965." 

Human  development,  as  an  antlpoverty 
approach,  tries  to  raise  total  Income  through 
investment  in  people,  especially  the  poor. 
In  order  to  increase  their  individual  produc- 
tivity. It  rests  on  the  assiunption  that  in- 
vestment in  human  beings  will  raise  their 
income  without  reducing  society's  total  In- 
come. An  example  Is  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act." 

A.  Prevalence  of  income  redistribution 

By  far  oldest  and  most  prevalent.  Income 
redUtrtbution  as  the  relief  dole  stems  from 
our  Anglo-Saxon  heritage  and  goes  back 
to  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law.  Its  motive 
was  combined  compassion  and  fear  of  dis- 
turbance," not  economic  reasoning.  Pov- 
erty was  viewed  as  derived  either  from  acts 
of  God,  personal  weakness,  or  personal  wick- 
edness. K  the  poor  are  themselves  to  blame 
for  their  lot  in  life,  or  if  God's  will  is  at 
work.  It  Is  wasteful  for  society  to  Invest  in 
human  development  programs;  It  suffices  to 
provide  such  people  bare  subsistence  as  a 
matter  of  conscience  and  to  prevent  disorder. 

Dominance  of  the  relief  dole  approach  in 
this  country  well  into  the  twentieth  century 
rested  on  several  factors.  Among  them  were 
the  English  poor  law  concept,  the  Puritan 
ethic,  the  rags-to-rlches  epic  of  European 
immigrants,  the  strong  optimism  of  people 
of  enterprise  in  a  secure  and  developing  sub- 
continent, the  prevalence  of  Jobs  calling  for 
strong  backs,  and  a  social  mUleu  of  swift 
upward  mobility  for  most.  -s^^, 

B.    Impact  of  the  great  depression 

Millions  of  proud  and  self-respecting  Amer- 
icans, thrown  into  poverty  through  condi- 
tions beyond  their  control  In  the  Great  De- 
pression, began  to  see  poverty  differently. 
Clearly  the  culprit  was  management  of  the 
economy,  not  personal  weakness.  The  new 
national  attitude,  that  poverty  was  remedi- 
able, took  shape  In  New  Deal  measures  such 
as  public  works  employment,  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  and  others  to  treat  re- 


» Section  202,  49  Stat.  623  (1936).  as 
amended,  42  U.S.C.  S  402  (1964) . 

"79  Stet.  6,  40  U.S.C.A.  App.  A  (Supp. 
1965). 

"  68  Stat.  652  (1954) ,  as  amended.  29  U.S.C. 
§$31^2  (1964). 

"  See  D.  A.  MacInttre.  Pdbuc  Assistance. 
Too  MtrcH  Or  Too  Lrm-E  ch.  2  (N.T.  State 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations. 
CorneU  University  Bull.  53-1.  1964) . 


mediable  poverty,  and  Social  Security  to 
make  Irremediable  poverty  less  onerous.  To- 
day, the  personal  weakness  concept  of  pov- 
erty has  all  but  received  the  coup  de  grace. 
The  Second  World  War  ghowed  that  only  a 
tiny  handful  of  able-bodied  people  refuse  to 
work  when  jobs  they  can  fill  are  available. 
It  also  showed  paradoxical  progress  against 
poverty  despite  the  enormous  waste  of  war. 
as  real  living  standards  rose  with  total  out- 
put. 

Yet  New  Deal  measures  were  experimental, 
often  mutually  inconsistent,  and  stemmed 
more  from  strong  conviction  of  a  need  to 
act  than  from  purposeful  and  Integrated 
movement  of  thought.  A  deeper  conviction, 
not  yet  firmly  articulated,  is  based  not  only 
on  progress  since  the  Great  Depression  but 
also  on  growing  knowle(]ge  of  the  economy. 
This  conviction  holds  that  the  motive  force 
behind  economic  growth  Is  application  of 
science  and  technology  to  a  market-based 
economy.  I*  holds  that  scientific  methods 
of  analysis  and  standardB  of  data-gathering 
and  use  can  be  extended  to  social  organiza- 
tion. It  holds  that  pciicy-making  based 
upon  reasoned  and  informed  consensus  with- 
in such  a  framework  can  resolve  problems  of 
poverty  by  combining  rapid  and  stable  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  market  economy  with 
intensive  development  of  productive  poten- 
tials of  human  beings,  viewed  not  only  as 
human  economic  resources  but  also  as  ends 
in  themselves. 
C.  The  scientific  revolution  and  progress 
against  poverty 

When  Malthus  wrote  about  population,  he 
assumed  that  It  would  Increase  faster  than 
the  food  supply.  The  pessimistic  conclusion 
from  his  theory  for  social  jwlicy.  leading 
Carlyle  to  describe  economics  ae  "the  dismal 
science."  was  that  attempts  to  Increase  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  were  self -defeating.  The 
poor,  given  more  than  bare  subsistence, 
would  only  multiply  until,  by  an  Iron  law, 
they  fell  back  to  bare  subsistence  once  more. 
The  only  hope  for  Malthusians  was  for  checks 
to  population  growth  through  moral  re- 
straint rather  than  the  wars,  famine,  and 
disease  that  were  the  only  grim  alternative 
checks. 

The  history  of  technology  In  the  Western 
world  since  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
when  Malthus  wrote,  dramatically  refutes 
the  inevitability  of  his  theories.  Thus,  to- 
day, the  scientist  Berkner  can  write:  "Man 
now  sees — almost  within  his  grasp— the 
promise  of  a  society  beyond  the  dreams  of 
the  sage  and  poet."  " 

In  the  past  century,  advances  in  science 
and  technology  have  brought  revolutionary 
changes  In  the  living  patterns  and  social  In- 
stitutions of  the  Western  world.  New  dis- 
coveries have  given  means  to  solve  or  alle- 
viate a  vast  array  of  human  and  social 
problems  while  they  have  given  men  un- 
precedented power  over  nature,  life,  and 
death.  They  have  reduced  hunger  and  dis- 
ease, increased  the  span  and  numbers  of  lives 
an  earth,  lifted  the  burden  of  hard  manual 
labor,  ended  the  economic  need  or  benefit  of 
slavery;  and  they  have  given  man  the  chance 
to  reach  the  age-old  Ideal  of  a  life  freed  from 
base  want  and  scarcity. 

This  science-  and  technology-based  revo- 
lution has  been  led  by  cations  whose  social 
organization  stimulates  the  application  of 
technology  to  meeting  consumer  demands. 
In  the  United  States,  a  free  market  system 
within  a  governmental  framework  of  dif- 
fused political  power  and  Ideala  of  freedom 
provides  the  needed  economic  organization. 
The  basic  principle  of  a  free  market  system 
is  that  people  are  free  to  buy  and  oonsmne 
what  they  wish  and  to  produce  and  sell  what 
they  wish.  People  as  consumers  try  to  maxi- 
mize the  satisfaction  from  their  limited  In- 
comes; the  same  people  as  producers  try  to 


maximize  their  income  gained  from  using 
limited  resources  and  capabilities.  The  ef- 
forts of  these  two  groups  Interact  to  set 
prices  of  consumer  goods  and  productive 
services  so  that  the  relation  between  any 
two  prices  measures  their  relative  scarcity  or 
abundance  in  satisfying  wants. 

This  system  has  achieved  high  productiv- 
ity In  developing  economic  Innovations. 
Such  Innovations  are  not  Inventions  but 
successful  application  of  Invention  to  meet 
people's  needs  as  they  are  expressed  In  mar- 
kets. Innovations  in  such  a  society  are  the 
result  of  people,  acting  in  their  self-interest, 
adjusting  to  complex  relations  between 
prices  and  costs,  to  change  such  relations  to 
their  own  benefit.  Successful  innovations 
are  subject  to  economic  forces.  In  fact,  the 
relations  between  prices  give  a  strong  in- 
centlve  to  producers  to  anticipate  wants,  to 
change  their  habits,  to  eschew  complacency, 
and  to  use  opportunities  of  whatever  kind 
to  meet  market  demands. 

The  use  of  new  ways  to  produce  goods  and 
services  leads  to  higher  real  Incomes  for  so- 
ciety. The  scientific  revolution  of  today  is 
marked  by  waves  of  Innovation  as  new  in- 
dustries emerge  and  grow,  displacing  older 
ones  with  multiplied  productive  power.  The 
record  of  history  confirms  this  development. 
Populations  are  growing  at  rates  of  two  per 
cent  per  year,  a  doubling  time  of  forty  years 
compared  to  200  years  at  the  time  of  our 
American  Revolution.  Science  and  medicine. 
Joined  together,  have  reduced  death  rates 
faster  than  birth  rates  can  be  checked,  multi- 
plying mouths  to  feed. 

Yet  standards  of  living  have  risen  dramati- 
cally in  industrial  countries.  U.S.  agricul- 
ture is  almost  wholly  mechanized,  its  pro- 
ductivity having  risen  many-fold  through  In- 
tensive use  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  me- 
chanics in  farming.  From  1860  to  1960  the 
farm  population  declined  from  seventy  to 
seven  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  total.  We  enjoy 
enormously  increased  production  of  basic 
fuels  and  minerals,  employ  exotic  ones,  and 
create  new  ones.  The  ability  to  produce  of 
industry  gains  steadily  at  rates  estimated  at 
2.5  to  3.5  per  cent  per  year. 

The  Impact  of  Innovation  has  produced 
great  changes  In  the  labor  force.  The  service 
industries  "  now  account  for  more  than  half 
the  nation's  employment,  now  growing  "far 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy." >•  As  manufacturing  becomes  more 
efficient,  the  labor  force  shifts  to  the  expand- 
ing services  sector,  providing  more  conven- 
ience, professional  and  personal  care,  and 
government  services,  including  education,  to 
our  people. 

Fears  that  automation  will  produce  mass 
unemployment  and  new  poverty  are  a  wlll-o- 
the-wlsp.  After  a  year-long  study,  a  blue- 
ribbon  presidential  commission  on  automa- 
tion found  that  technological  change  pre- 
sents no  basic  threat  to  employment  that 
cannot  be  overcome  by  vigorous  fiscal  poli- 
cies to  spur  economic  growth."  The  com- 
mission's conclusion  recognizes  the  basic  eco- 
nomic lesson  of  the  Great  Depression:  that 
to  achieve  full  employment  in  a  progressive 
society,  the  total  monetary  demand  of  busi- 
ness, consumers,  and  government  must 
match  the  society's  productive  potential. 
Aggregate  desired  employment  levels  can  be 
achieved  by  appropriate  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  that  match  total  monetary  demand 


"li.  V.  Berkner,  Th«  SciENTrnc  Age  129 
(1964). 


"The  service  Industries  are  defined  to  in- 
clude wholesale  and  retail  trade,  finance,  In- 
surance, real  estate,  professional  services, 
repair  services,  personal  services,  and  general 
government. 

"Puchs,  Productivity  in  the  Service  In- 
dustries,  In  National  Btjkeau  of  Economic 

RESEABCH  PORTY-rOURTH  ANN.  ReP.  II  (1964). 

"National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress,  Tech- 
noloct  and  the  american  economy,  report 
189-92  (1966). 
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with  productive  potential  at  a  stable  price 

level. 

The  presidential  commission's  views  are 
supported  by  many  other  studies."  Those 
who,  in  wild  exaggeration,  have  created  an 
automation  hysteria  have  done  the  nation 
a  disservice  by  muddy  thinking  unsupported 
by  factual  evidence."  The  burden  of  proof 
that  automation  Is  a  new  threat  auguring 
mass  unemployment  rests  on  those  who 
claim  It  vitiates  all  past  experience  with 
technological  change. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  tech- 
nological change  Involves  Inherent  costs  as 
well  as  benefits.  Among  these,  such  change 
in  the  short  run  and  at  the  level  of  Individ- 
ual industries  destroys  Jobs.  If  the  shift 
from  old  to  new  industries  is  slow  or  In- 
efficient, both  economy  and  workers  are  pe- 
nalized In  loss  of  output  and  Income.  There- 
fore, it  is  sound  public  policy  to  Improve 
labor  mobility.  Job  market  efficiency,  and 
structural  adjustment  of  the  labor  force. 
Easing  structural  adjustments  and  keeping 


"  Such  scholars  Include  staff  experts  of 
Fortune  magazine,  in  a  series  of  articles  on 
technology.  "Technology  and  the  Labor  Mar- 
ket," Jan.  1965  to  Aug.  1965;  George  Ter- 
borgh.  economist  of  the  Machinery  and  Allied 
Products  Institute,  in  his  book,  The  Automa- 
tion Hysteria  (1965);  Ewan  Clague,  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics:  and  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

According  to  Mr.  Clague.  for  example, 
"Technology  as  such  does  not  result  in  a  net 
loss  of  Jobs  In  the  economy.  It  does  destroy 
the  Jobs  and  occupations  of  Individual 
workers;  but  It  creates  new  Jobs  and  occupa- 
tions which  require  workers."  See  What  Em- 
ployment Statistics  Show,  Automation.  April 
1964,  p.  95. 

According  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. "Technological  change  permits  any 
given  level  of  output  to  be  produced  with  less 
labor  and.  in  that  sense,  destroys  jobs.  But 
it  also  provides  a  significant  spur  to  Invest- 
ment and  consumption  and  thus  creates 
jobs.  .  .  .  Historically  periods  of  rapid  tech- 
nological change  have  generally  been  periods 
of  high  and  rising  employment."  Cottnch, 
OF  Economic  Advisers,  Annual  Report  95 
(1964). 

i»  Examples  of  wild  exaggeration  can  be 
found  in  Donald  N.  Michael,  Ctbehnation: 
The  Silent  Conquest  15  (1962);  in  Hearings 
on  the  Nation's  Manpower  Revolution  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  88th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
pt.  5,  at  1649  (1963)  (prepared  statement  of 
John  I.  Snyder,  Jr..  Chairman  and  President 
of  U.S.  Industries,  Inc.);  and  The  Trtple 
Revolution  (reprint  of  a  statement  by  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Triple  Revolution, 
P.O.  Box  4068,  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
1964). 

The  statement  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
Is  perhaps  the  most  extreme.  The  Commit- 
tee Includes  W.  H.  Ferry,  Vice  President. 
Fund  for  the  Republic;  Michael  Harrington, 
author.  The  Other  America  (1962);  Gunner 
Myrdal.  Swedish  economist;  Ben  B.  Sellgman, 
Retail  Clerks  International;  Linus  Pauling, 
chemist-pacifist;  and  Norman  Thomas,  So- 
cialist leader.  The  Committee  states  that 
because  of  the  technical  revolution,  "the  in- 
dustrial productive  system  is  no  longer  vi- 
able .  .  .  the  traditional  link  between  Jobs 
and  Incomes  is  being  broken.  The  economy 
of  abundance  can  sustain  all  citizens  in  com- 
fort and  economic  security  whether  or  not 
they  engage  In  what  is  commonly  reckoned 
as  work."  Committee  proposals  include  "a 
massive  program  to  build  up  our  educational 
system  .  .  .  massive  public  works  ...  a  mas- 
sive program  of  low-cost  housing,  and  .  .  . 
the  conscious  and  rational  direction  of  eco- 
nomic life  by  planning  institutions  under 
democratic  control."  The  Triple  Revolu- 
tion, op.  cit.  supra  at  10-13. 


total  monetary  demand  roughly  equal  with 
national  productive  capacity  are  closely  re- 
lated. It  Is  Important  to  promote  the  flex- 
ibility and  adaptability  of  the  work  force. 
It  Is  also  Important  to  provide  for  those  un- 
able to  meet  the  demands  of  the  labor 
market — the  sick,  the  disabled,  the  aged." 

And  It  Is  Important  to  keep  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  effectively  matching  total 
spending  and  productive  capacity.  There  is 
no  Intrinsic  reason  that  an  Increase  in  our 
ability  to  produce  should  not  lead  to  an 
actual  Increase  in  production.  Indeed,  we 
need  more  and  faster  technological  change 
in  order  to  raise  living  standards;  to  provide 
more  goods  and  services,  more  leisure,  a  more 
satisfying  work  environment;  and  to  enable 
us  to  solve  the  problems  created  by  technical 
advance. 

Thus,  the  basic  means  of  minimizing  pov- 
erty is  stable  and  rapid  economic  growth, 
with  more  emphasis  on  human  development 
to  provide  skills  needed  In  a  scientific  and 
service-oriented  age.  and  with  institutions 
that  mimmlze  disruptions  caused  by  in- 
creased mobility.  It  is  our  capacity  to  grow 
faster  that  gives  the  sine  qua  non  for  allevi- 
ating poverty;  it  is  upgraded  human  skills 
that  makes  ability  out  of  capacity.  Further, 
as  John  Dunlop  has  pointed  out.  our  produc- 
tive piotentlals  "underscore  the  common  gains 
to  be  shared  by  Increasing  productivity  and 
the  possibilities  of  Insuring  adequately  those 
who  bear  the  costs  of  the  adverse  Initial  im- 
pacts of  some  technological  changes."  =' 
m 

Human  development  to  combat  poverty  la 
not  a  new  concept  In  this  country.  Prom 
the  vision  of  William  Penn  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson imtll  today  our  public  school  system 
is  an  attempt  to  develop  the  human  resources 
needed  to  build  a  great  nation.  And  from 
the  Northwest  Territory  Ordnance  In  1787 
until  today,  when  ninety-nine  percent  of  our 
thirteen-year-olds  are  In  school,  Americans 
have  followed  the  mandate  laid  down  in  that 
Ordnance,  that  "means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged,"  as  well  as  uphold- 
ing— not  without  strife — its  Ideals  of  social 
and  political  democracy.'^  The  Morrill  Act 
of  1862,='  fathered  by  Michigan  farmers,  set 
up  land  grant  colleges  to  develop  himian  re- 
sources needed  to  tap  our  food-producing  po- 
tential and  provide  needed  engineering  skills 
to  supplement  humanistic  and  scientific  edu- 
cation In  private  and  state  universities.  The 
Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914."  setting  up  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  and  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,=  providing  voca- 
tional education  In  agriculture,  likewise  fos- 
tered human  development.  The  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.=* 
though  It  places  the  federal  government  Into 
traditionally  state  areas  of  responsibility,  rec- 
ognizes the  national  Interest  in  the  education 
of  citizens,  poor  as  well  as  not-so-poor. 

But  early  efforts  to  develop  human  skills 
were  focused  on  opportunity,  not  deprivation. 
Only  since  the  poverty  concept  revolution  of 
the  Great  Depression  have  we  given  serious 
thought  to  developing  human  resources  as  a 
specific  way  to  fight  poverty.    In  fact,  we  see 


"See  Task  Force  on  Economic  Growth 
AND  Opportunity,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
THE  UNrrED  States,  Poverty  :  The  Sick.  Dis- 
abled AND  Aged  (1965) . 

^  Dunlop.  Introduction  to  Automation  and 
Technological  Change  1.  3  (Dunlop  ed. 
1962). 

»"  Northwest  Territory  Ordinance  art.  3. 
12  Journal  op  the  U.S.  Congress  85,  90 
(1787). 

*' 12  Stat.  503  (1862),  as  amended,  7 
U.S.C.   §5  301-05.  307-08   (1964). 

"38  Stat.  372  (1914).  as  amended.  7  U.S.C. 
§S  341-43,  344-46,  348  (1964). 

»39  Stat.  929  (1917),  as  amended,  20 
U.S.C.  §5  11-15,  16-28   (1964). 

••79  Stat.  27,  20  U.S.C.A.  §{  234-44.  331- 
32b.  821-86   (Supp.  1966). 


the  first  national  application  of  tills  approach 
in  the  George-Barden  Act  of  1946,-'  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  of  IQS*,:*  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,^'  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,*° 
and  certain  programs  since  then.  If  pov- 
erty is,  however,  a  problem  of  specific  Individ- 
uals, families,  and  groups  with  "poverty- 
linked"  characteristics,  and  If  science  prom- 
ises further  economic  growth  for  the  so- 
ciety, giving  means  to  alleviate  poverty  and 
insure  against  disruptions  of  technological 
change,  it  follows  that  antipKJverty  efforts 
should  emphasize  remedying  personal  defi- 
ciencies. Imparting  personal  abilities,  In  order 
to  help  people  become  more  productive  and 
so  share  directly  through  their  own  efforts 
in  society's  economic  advance.  The  pur- 
pose— as  distinct  from  the  programs — of  the 
Bkjonomlc  Opportunity  Act  "  reflects  this  con- 
cept, which  has  considerable  merit. 

A.  Human  development  versus  other 
approaches 
The  debate  about  the  merits  of  guaranteed 
annual  Incomes — a  sophisticated  version  of 
relief  doles — whether  as  "negative  income 
taxes,"  for  the  poor,  or  "demogrants"  making 
up  universal  grants  to  all  citizens,  or  in  other 
forms — challenges  the  human  development 
approach.  Proponents  offer  many  reasons 
for  such  guarantees.  Perhaps  the  most  per- 
suasive is  that  they  are  more  efficient  and 
less  demeaning  than  present  complex  welfare 
programs  with  their  often  offensive  and  arbi- 
trary eligibility  conditions  and  hodge-podge 
benefit  levels  among  states,  counties,  and 
cities. 

Certainly,  the  need  for  such  grants  as  a 
response  to  automation  can  be  sharply  ques- 
tioned along  lines  argued  above,  and  needs 
no  further  elaboration.  Further,  grants  do 
not  strike  at  today's  poverty-causing  con- 
ditions. Grants  do  not  reduce  Job  or  union 
discrimination  by  color  or  sex,  nor  increase 
education,  skills,  or  work  discipline. 

In  effect,  the  g^uaranteed-lncome  approach 
begs  an  Important  question  If  used  for  more 
than  cutting  red  tape.    The  market  system 
takes  the  individual  as  given — assimiing  the 
participants  are  rational,  knowledgeable,  and 
have   Initiative;    and   It   promises   favorable 
results   on   this  assumption.    Yet.   In  fact, 
individuals  are  complex  and  importantly  in- 
fluenced by  their  environment.    It  is  callous 
to  assume  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  initia- 
tive by  today's  poor  which  Ignores  environ- 
mental factors;   to  leave  them  Isolated  and 
dangling  at  the  end  of  a  new-fangled  welfare 
check.    Human   development   offers   oppor- 
tunity;  while  it  is  more  expensive,  it  has 
merits  recognized   throughout  our  history. 
Area     development    also    challenges     the 
human  development  approach.     The   Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  sets  aside 
eighty  per  cent  of  its  authorized  $l-bllllon- 
plus  for  roads.    This  comes  when  Appalachia 
requires   more    than    100   more   vocational* 
technical    schools."     The    Appalachian    Act 
concept    raises    several    difficult    questions.  _ 
Why  should  high-cost  roads  in  Appalachia ' 
built   in   the  hope   of  generating   demand, 
yield   lilgher   returns   to   society   than   less 
costly  roads  built  to  meet  pressing  demands 
eleswhere?     Why  should  road-bulldlng,  that 
creates  temporary  Jobs  for  skilled  workmen 
and    highly    organized    construction    com- 
panies, help  the  poor  in  Appalachia?    In- 
deed, why  should  the  nation's  poverty  efforts 


"SO  Stat.  775  (1946),  as  amended,  20 
U.S.C.  5§15i-16m,  16o-15q  (1964). 

"68  Stat.  662  (1954),  as  amended,  29 
U.S.C.  55  31-42   (1964). 

•*76  Stat.  23,  as  amended,  42  U.S.C. 
55  2571-2620  (1964). 

"'77  Stat.  403,  20  U.S.C.  55  15aa,  bb,  aaa, 
35-35n (1964). 

n78  Stat.  608  (1964)  42  U.S.C.  §2701 
(1964). 

•»  See  The  Concept  of  Poverty  14 
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go  to  belp  entire  geographic  areas  and 
regions  when  It  Is  speclflc  people  In  them 
who  are  poor?  Is  It  areas  or  people  who  are 
poor? 

Area  development  promises  to  become  com- 
petitive for  federal  funds.  Already,  such  re- 
gions as  New  England,  the  Ozartcs,  the  Upper 
Midwest,  and  still  others  are  prepared  to 
follow  the  route  of  Appalachla.  Government 
officials  privately  admit  that  In  guiding  the 
Appalachian  act  through  Congress,  roads  were 
"easier  to  sell"  than  vocational  schools.  Cur- 
rent programs  In  urban  renewal,  farm  sub- 
sidies, public  works,  and  the  like  suggest  that 
area  redevelopment  Is  far  from  taking  a  back 
seat.  It  hardly  needs  documenting  here 
that  public  works  tend  to  follow  political  in- 
fluence. It  is  likely,  indeed,  that  major  fed- 
eral subsidy  programs  have  tended  to  redis- 
tribute income  from  the  poor  to  the  not-so- 
poor. 
B.  The  economic  opportunity  administration 

As  it  is  turning  out,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  may  well  be  a  poor  vehicle  for  test- 
ing the  human  development  concept.  For 
one  thing,  it  Is  not  much  of  a  test.  Seen  in 
the  perspective  of  our  country's  great  ac- 
complishments In  education,  training,  and 
welfare,  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO),  for  all  its  strident  publicity,  is  small 
potatoes.  Beyond  that,  the  act  was  hurriedly 
pieced  together;  "  many  of  its  offerings  are 
old  or  duplicate  existing  programs;  »♦  it  has 
spent  its  money  mainly  for  administration;  » 


"Reports  in  congressional  hearings  on  the 
act  Indicate  that  It  was  drafted  in  six  weeks; 
testimony  of  Sargent  Shriver  does  not  deny 
that  it  was  put  together  in  a  hurry.  A  con- 
sultant serving  on  the  task  force  that  drew 
up  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  in  seeking 
cooperation  from  this  author,  replied  to  ques- 
tions about  the  need  for  study:  "We  haven't 
got  time  to  study;  we  have  to  act."  The  ma- 
jority leadership  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  when  OEO  legislation 
was  reviewed  and  OEO's  appropriation 
doubled  in  1965,  admitted  that  a  complete 
study  of  the  act  was  not  possible — a  study 
that  had  been  assured  the  year  before  when 
the  majority  was  pushing  for  q\ilck  passage 
of  the  act.  Congressional  Rbcobd,  vol.  ill, 
pt.  13,  p.  17508. 

>*  The  Job  Corps  duplicates  in  large  part  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the  19308;  it 
overlaps  current  measures  such  as  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act,  76 
Stat.  23  (1962),  as  amended,  42  U.S.C. 
§§2571-620  (1064),  and  the  Vocational 
Educational  Act  of  1963,  77  Stat.  403.  20 
U.S.C.  §§  ISaa,  bb,  aaa,  35-3Sn  (1964), 
which  offer  manpower  retraining  programs. 
The  Work-Training  (Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps)  program  of  the  OEO  also  overlaps  the 
same  earlier  acts.  The  College  Work-Study 
program  under  OEO  seems  to  duplicate  the 
student  loan  program  under  National  Defense 
Education  Act  §§201-03,  72  Stat.  1683 
(1958),  as  amended,  20  U.S.C.  §§421-29 
(1964). 

The  Adult  Basic  Education  program,  the 
special  programs  to  Combat  Poverty  in  Rural 
Areas.  Employment  and  Investment  Incen- 
tives, and  Work  Experience  programs  dupli- 
cate in  some  degree  programs  existing  be- 
fore the  act  was  passed.  The  inventory  of 
programs  to  help  people  and  groups  in  pov- 
erty, available  from  the  federal  government, 
released  by  OEO  in  December  1965,  shows  57 
separate  federal  programs  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

>  Agency  data  are  not  available.  This 
statement  is  based  on  the  nature  of  the  act 
and  on  press  reports  such  as  that  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  Dec.  23,  1965,  sec. 
B.  p.  4.  reporting  that  of  more  than  $600,000 
granted  Fairfax  County  under  its  commu- 
nity action  program,  only  $20,000  was  for 
nonadmlnlstratlve  expense,  and  In  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  April  15,  1966.  p.  5.  reporting 
that  49%  of  federal  war  on  poverty  funds 
spent  In  Chicago  is  to  pay  salaries. 


it  Is  deeply  embroiled  in  what  a  former  ad- 
ministrator terms  "savage"  politics;  ^  It  has 
been  given  a  virtually  impossible  job  of  co- 
ordination; ^  its  purposes  are  by  definition 
apt  to  be  confused:  ^^  and  Its  Independent  life 
as  of  now  seems  likely  to  be  short.™ 

Not  only  duplication  with  other  federal 
programs  but  conflict  with  existing  Institu- 
tions and  philosophy  could  lead  to  failure  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Such  con- 
flicts are  being  more  frequently  reported 
publicly,  ranging  from  views  of  Saul  Alin- 
sky  '°  to  Rutgers  University  consultants  of 
the  Camp  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center."  Largely 
unreported  are  conflicts  With  existing  wel- 
fare, public  health,  and  educational  agencies 
that  are  nevertheless  real. 

Job  Corps  centers,  both  rural  and  urban, 
give  remedial  education  and  job  training  in 
residential  camps  to  poor  youth  sixteen  to 
twenty-one  In  age,  out  ol  work  and  out  of 
school.  The  average  cost  In  fiscal  1965  for 
10,000  enrollees  was  $8,000  per  enrollee.  For 
its  second  year  the  Job  Corps  plans  for  30,- 
000  and  a  budget  request  of  $240  million — 
that  is,  about  $8,000  per  enrollee.*-'  There 
have  been  reports  that  Job  Corps  enrollments 
are  lagging;  whether  its  training  Is  job-re- 
lated for  the  forty  per  cent  of  enrollees  re- 


=«See  article  by  William  F.  Haddad,  for- 
merly assistant  director  and  Inspector  gen- 
eral of  OEO,  Mr.  Shriver  and  the  Savage 
Politics  of  Poverty,  Harper's  Magazine,  Dec. 
1965,  p.  43. 

^  The  OEO  enabling  Itglslatlon  provides 
that  OEO  is  to  coordlnafte  all  antipoverty 
efforts  in  the  federal  government.  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  §  611,  78  Stat. 
532,  42  VS.C.  §2961  (1964).  Since  poverty 
is  a  problem  closely  related  to  employment, 
race  and  sex  discrimlnatiac,  education,  agri- 
culture, depressed  areas,  and  sickness-dls- 
ability-old  age,  responsibility  at  the  federal 
level  is  scattered  througliDut  powerful  gov- 
ernment departments  responsible  to  cabinet- 
level  secretaries.  To  anyone  familiar  with 
organizations,  it  seems  Impossible  for  an 
Independent  agency  head  to  "coordinate" 
policy  of  cabinet  secretaries.  As  one  ex- 
ample, OEO  personnel  have  been  reported  In 
the  press  as  proposing  that  the  target  for  full 
employment,  set  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  to  the  President  at  an  "Interim" 
four  per  cent  in  1963,  now  be  lowered  to 
three  per  cent.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that, 
among  the  conflicting  responsibilities  of 
what  Walter  Heller  called  the  "troika"  of  the 
old  line  Treasury  Department,  the  prestigi- 
ous Federal  Reserve,  and  the  Influential 
Council,  the  OEO  would,  in  fact,  carry  much 
weight. 

*"  As  Sargent  Shriver  explained  on  "Meet 
the  Press,"  Dec.  19,  1965,  the  community  ac- 
tion programs  are  locally  directed  by  "some 
700  or  more"  communities,  and  range  from 
sponsoring  newspapers  (Y|3sllantl,  Mich.)  to 
"work  on  beautiflcation  projects"  (Provi- 
dence, R.I.).  As  OEO  says,  "The  door  is  al- 
ways oiien  for  new  programs  with  new  ap- 
proaches." Community  Action  Programs,  I 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Congbes- 
siONAL  Pbesentation  47,  48  (1965). 

"In  a  front-page  story,  it  was  recom- 
mended by  an  inter-agency  task  force  that 
the  community  action  program  should  be 
transferred  from  OEO  to  the  new  department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  because 
of  Its  deep  Involvement  In  the  politics  of 
cities.  The  Washington  Post,  Dec.  24,  1965, 
p.  A-l. 

"  The  Professional  Radical:  Conversations 
With  Saul  Alinsky,  Harper's  Magazine,  June 
1965.  p.  37. 

"N.Y.  Times,  Nov.  17,  1965,  p.  1,  COl.  2. 

♦•  Address  by  George  J.  Vlcksnlns,  The  War 
on  Poverty  and  Federal  Manpower  Policies, 
before  the  Washington  chapter  of  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Research  Orgamzatlon,  Dec. 
16,  1963,  and  Community  Development,  Na- 
tional Association  for  Community  Develop- 
ment, Washington.  D.C.  March  1966,  p.  2. 


quired  to  be  In  rural  camps,  or  Indeed,  for 
the  rest  of  its  enrollees,  will  be  tested  only 
with  employment  of  trainees. 

There  may  be  deeper  conflict  than  meets 
the  eye  in  severe  criticism  by  Rutgers  profes- 
sors of  Camp  Kilmer  and  its  business-like 
job-training  contractor.  The  criticism  came 
close  to  condemning  the  whole  concept  of 
residential,  private-industry  approach.  It 
called  for  central  leadership  from  education, 
youth  work,  or  welfare  to  replace  business 
leadership.'"  In  effect,  the  Camp  Kilmer  ap- 
proach implies  failure  by  (and.  hence,  con- 
flict with)  schools  and  welfare  agencies  in 
dealing  with  poor  youth. 

The  largest  of  OEO  programs  in  human  de- 
velopment is  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
(NYC),  which  served  In  its  first  year  278,000 
teenagers  at  a  cost  of  $134  nillUon."  It  pro- 
vides part-time  work  In  "newly  created  Jobs 
In  non-profit  or  municipal  agencies."  By 
Labor  Department  administrative  decision, 
the  Jobs  pay  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  hour. 
This  means  that  some  NYC  youth  may  be 
receiving  higher  pay-rates  than  their  par- 
ents, if  parents  are  training  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  pro- 
grams. The  NYC  programs,  through  the  re- 
strictiveness  of  work  opportunities,  are  not 
Immune  from  political  abuse.  Inviting  as 
they  do  municipal  governments  to  hire 
young  people  in  newly  created  Jobs.  Again, 
the  existence  of  NYC  implies  failure  of  public 
schools  in  developing  sound  work  habits  and 
attitudes  among  poor  youth. 

The  Work  Experience  program  for  people 
on  relief  rolls,  Involved  about  80,000  at  a 
total  cost  of  over  $100  million  in  fiscal  1965. 
An  example  of  the  program  is  given  by  a 
million-dollar  grant  to  Rhode  Island  for 
1,000  men  and  women  to  receive,  among 
other  things,  "training  in  good  work  habits 
and  attitudes  .  .  .  and  training  through 
beautlfication  activity  as  nurserymen,  gar- 
deners, and  truckdrivers."  «  While  these  are 
valuable  occupations  in  an  increasingly 
service-oriented  economy.  It  is  not  yet  clear 
that,  in  general,  training  in  the  Work  Ex- 
perience program  is  well  matched  with  mar- 
ket needs. 

The  VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America)  program,  with  only  about  2,100  en- 
rollees, implies  that  a  new  corps  of  workers 
is  needed  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  social 
workers,  efforts  that  presumably  fall  short 
of  the  mark.  However,  VISTA  has  so  far 
proved  remarkably  unsuccessful  in  attract- 
ing and  holding  volunteers,  compared  with 
initial  claims. 

If  the  above  "war  on  poverty"  programs  are 
successful,  they  could  lead  to  far-reaching 
changes  in  our  traditional  institutions. 
Buttressed  by  other  federal  manpower  pro- 
grams such  as  Manpower  Development  and 
Training,  Vocational  Education,  and  so  on, 
the  "war  on  poverty"  programs  could  create 
a  new  educational  and  welfare  concept  and 
structure  in  our  society.  The  controversy 
they  create,  even  if  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection, could  create  formidable  obstacles  to 
OEO  success. 

An  even  greater  source  of  conflict  Is  title 
two  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,*>  the 
general  Commodity  Action  Program  (CAP), 
for  here  political  organizations  are  being 
challenged.  This  is  the  title  which,  in  many 
communities,  is  turning  the  war  on  poverty 
into  a  war  over  poverty.  It  is  the  title  of  the 
act  which  led  Adam  Clayton  Powell  to  speak 
of  "giant  fiestas  of  political  patronage,"  and 
which  William  Haddad  linked  with  "savage" 
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"  Trouble  in  the  Job  Corps — Report  from 
a  Showplace.  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Dec. 
27,  1965,  p.  51. 

"  Vlcksnlns,  supra  note  42. 

*»  Hearings  on  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Bill,  1966  Before  Subcommittees  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  89th  Cong.,  Ist 
Sess.,  pt.  2.  at  394  ( 1965) . 

••  78  Stat.  516,  42  U.S.C.  §  5  2781-2831  ( 1964) . 


politics.  To  cost  almost  $500  million  in  fiscal 
1966,  CAP  gives  financial  support  for  specific 
local  antipoverty  efforts  in  rural  and  urban 
areas.  What  Haddad  calls  a  "powder  keg" 
is  the  provision  that  local  programs  must  be 
"developed,  conducted,  and  administered  with 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  residents 
of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served."*"  It  could  mean  a  blank  check  for 
communities,  anything  from  family  planning 
to  cultural  enrichment  field  trips.  It  could 
also  mean  that,  from  the  politician's  view- 
point, the  poor  would  be  given  not  only 
money — as  in  the  past — but  also  a  voice  in 
spending  it — which,  translated,  in  politics 
means  power  for  Indigenous  leaders  of  the 
poor. 

Title  two  departs  from  the  traditional  fed- 
eral welfare  programs  by  placing  main  re- 
sponsibility on  local  communities  for 
programs  and  by  setting  up  a  direct  channel 
for  fimds  from  Washington  to  local  com- 
munity action  groups,  bypassing,  if  needed, 
local  government  (and  political)  organiza- 
tions. In  the  view  of  some,  CAP  could  evolve 
into  a  mid-twentieth  century  equivalent  for 
the  central  government  of  The  Last  Hurrah, 
the  "beer-bucket  and  coal-scuttle"  local 
politics  of  some  nineteenth-century  city  life. 
Others  see  CAP  as  challenging  a  source  of 
power  valuable  to  blg-clty  administrations 
for  a  generation — namely,  the  power  of  dol- 
ing out  welfare  through  existing  agencies." 

Reasons  given  for  title  two  by  its  spon- 
sors were  the  superiority  of  local  leadership.* 
concern  for  the  "state's  rights"  principle,  and 
a  desire  to  "unify"  communities  through 
broad  local  participation.  Two  "silent"  rea- 
sons privately  discussed  were  that  the  bill's 
drafters  simply  did  not  know  what  programs 
the  war  on  poverty  needed,  and — perhaps 
more  Important — the  act  was  designed  as 
another  layer  of  the  Great  Society's  civil 
rights  program.  Because  of  growing  distrust 
of  established  social  and  political  institu- 
tions by  increasingly  vocal  and  powerful 
urban  poor,  particularly  Negroes,  such  urban 
poor  are  to  be  the  major  beneficiaries,  but 
under  direct  national  administration  leader- 
ship. 

Pew  Informed  students  can  deny  the  ironic 
role  of  Negroes  In  the  United  States.  Euro- 
pean immigrants  came  here  with  the  peas- 
ant's strength  of  family,  full  of  hope  in  the 
land  of  opportunity,  capable  of  "fading"  into 
suburbs  as  language  barriers  fell  before  a 
new  generation.  The  Eiu-opean  belief  that 
hard  work  could  lead  to  fortune  has  been 
largely  confirmed.  Many  urban  Negroes, 
often  of  much  longer  American  lineage  and 
so  more  socially  and  politically  sophisticated, 
feel  trapped.  Recognizing  need  for  education 
and  skills,  they  have  been  In  the  past  frus- 
trated by  lack  of  opportunity  and  by  un- 
stable family  life  patterns  set  up  purposefully 
earlier  by  the  mores  of  slave  ownership.  De- 
spite much  progress  In  Income  that  is  closing 
the  gaps  between  whites' and  Negroes,""  the 
Negro  faces  the  aroused  expectations  of  mass 
media,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  realities  of 
declining  opportunities  for  the  uneducated, 
on  the  other,  all  the  while  remaining  "visible" 
on  account  of  color. 

Many  of  today's  poor  lack  provision  for 
that  education,  training,  and  environment 
that  are  needed.  Central  Harlem  and  other 
city  school  children  undergo  declines  in 
measured  Intelligent  quotient  from  third  to 


"Haddad.  supra  note  36,  at  44;  §  202(a) 
(3),  78  Stat.  516,  42  U.S.C.  §  2782(a)  (3) 
(1964). 

"Sllberman,  The  Mixed-Vp  War  on  Pov- 
erty, Fortune,  Aug.  1965,  p.  156. 

"  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1458.  88th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  10 
(1964). 

"  Wattenbero  &  SCAMMON,  Op.  cit.  supra 
note  1,  at  130-61. 


sixth  or  eighth  grades."  Urban  renewal  has 
often  pushed  urban  poor  into  denser  inner- 
core  ghettoes."*-  Health  of  the  poor  is  less 
robust;  they  are  sick  more  and  hkve  higher 
Infant  mortality"  and  death"  rates,  sug- 
gesting preventive  health  care  weaknesses. 

Sophisticated  leadership  of  turban  poor — 
particularly  civil  rights  organizations — know 
and  protest  such  conditions.  Equal  oppor- 
tunity is  their  main  theme;  relief  programs 
of  the  past  are  considered  an  affront.  The 
concept  of  economic  opportunity  has  much 
validity,  in  line  with  the  argument  of  this 
paper.  Enhanced  skills  add  to  national  out- 
put and  Income,  to  consumer  buying  power, 
to  social  and  jx)lltlcal  stability— In  short,  to 
the  means  of  reducing  not  only  economic  but 
also  social,  Intellectual,  and  cultural  poverty. 
This  is  why  OEO  has  aroused  interest  and 
excitement. 

In  this  context,  the  war  over  poverty  is  real ' 
and  undeniable.  It  presses  against  the  wel- 
fare and  education  status  quo  in  cities,  and 
thus  also  against  city  halls  across  the  land. 
The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  noted  last 
November  that  both  "public  and  private 
agencies  and  Interests  are  being  combined 
and  coordinated  under  community  action 
program  guidance";  and  in  view  of  this,  the 
report  said,  ".  .  .  the  almost  revolutionary 
potentialities  of  this  new  organizational  unit 
become  apparent."  " 

With  the  stakes  so  high,  competition  for 
CAP  leadership  is  keen.  Labor  unions  publish 
how-to-do-lt  pamphlets  for  their  leaders." 
Walter  Reuther  sets  up  a  million-dollar  "Citi- 
zens Crusade  Against  Poverty"  to  help  in- 
volve labor.  Austin  Klpllnger  writes  that 
Reuther  sees  unions  "as  a  vital  cog  in  the 
coming  power  structure,  with  a  unified  voice, 
louder  than  any  other,  and  able  to  run  the 


«  Clark,  Education  of  the  Minority  Poor — 
The  Key  to  the  War  on  Poverty  (paper  pre- 
pared for  the  Task  Force  on  Economic  Growth 
and  Opportunity,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States) . 

°=  See  Martin  Anderson,  The  Federal  Bull- 
dozer ch.  4  (1964). 

'■'  U.S.  National  Center  for  Healtk  Statis- 
tics, Dep't  op  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Series  10,  No.  4,  Disabilitt  Dats,  UNriEO 
States:  July  1961-June  1962,  at  9  (1965); 
U.S.  Dep't  of  Health,  Educatxon  and  Wel- 
fare, Welfare  Administration,  Division  of 
Research,  Converging  Social  Trends,  Emerg- 
ing Social  Problems,  Chart  40,  at  48  (1964) . 

« Handler,  Poverty  No.  3  Cause  of  Death 
Here,  N.Y.  "Hmes,  Oct.  10,  1964,  p.  59,  col.  2. 
The  five  causes  of  death  Included  In  the 
study  were  cardiovascular  renal  diseases,  can- 
cer, diabetes,  pneumonia-influenza  diseases, 
and  accidents. 

"Loftus,  Mayors  Chide  U.S.  on  Poverty 
Drive,  N.Y.  Times,  Nov.  28,  1965,  p.  55.  Last 
November's  narrow  re-election  of  Cleveland's 
Mayor  Ralph  S.  Locher,  who  was  nearly  de- 
feated by  a  Negro  opponent.  Is  possibly  an 
example  of  what  the  Conference  of  Mayors 
was  talking  about.  For  months  prior  to  the 
election,  Locher,  the  OEO,  civil  rights  groups 
and  church  organizations  had  been  carrying 
on  a  battle  over  the  composition  of  Cleve- 
land's community  action  council.  Until  the 
election,  the  mayor  had  resisted  demands 
that  he  increase  representation  of  the  poor. 
The  groups  that  wanted  more  representation 
of  the  poor  played  active  roles  in  the  mayor- 
alty election  campaign  and  supported  Loch- 
er's  opponent,  who  came  within  2,000  votes 
of  defeating  the  Incumbent  mayor.  Pincus, 
Politics  and  Change  in  Poverty  War,  Inter- 
pretative Report,  The  Washington  Evening 
Star,  Nov.  12,  1965,  p.  2. 

"  See  AFL-CIO,  Labor's  Role  in  the  War 
ON  Poverty  (pamphlet  prepared  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  Antipoverty  Office,  Washington,  D.C,  44 
pages,  undated). 


show."  '-'    Part  of  the  show  may  well  be  the 
powerful  poor. 

The  war  over  poverty  creates  troubles  for 
the  Johnson  administration.  On  one  side, 
the  administration  faces  the  angry  big-city 
mayors,  mostly  Democrats;  on  the  other, 
there  are  the  civil  rights  groups  imd  others 
whom  the  "establlslmfient"  frustrates.  The 
conflict  surfaced  last  November  with  a  news 
report  alleged  to  stem  from  what  was  said 
to  be  an  intra-offlce  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
memorandum.  The  report  claimed  the  ad- 
mimstratlon  plans  to  de-emphaslze  CAP  in 
favor  of  NYC  and  Project  Head  Start.  The 
Vice  President's  "informal"  talks  to  reporters 
were  soon  in  print  with  a  similar  line — hardly 
a  coincidence  in  such  a  tightly  news-disci- 
plined presidency.*  Carl  Rowan.  Negro 
columnist,  has  since  reported  that  to  move 
CAP  to  the  new  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Sargent  Shriver  may 
have  to  be  replaced."  Such  a  move,  with 
what  some  hear  as  overtones  of  the  Johnson- 
Robert  Kennedy  power  struggle,  would  add 
merit  to  Haddad's  appellation  of  "savage" 
politics. 

C.  What  is  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  OEO? 

The  real  longrun  weakness  of  the  OEO  is 
lack  of  a  basic  philosophy.  In  the  absence 
of  strong  intellectual  vmderplnnlngs  or  vision 
of  purpose,  the  sponsors  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  created  what  Silberman 
aptly  calls  "a  mixed-up  war  on  poverty." " 
Defenders  of  the  act  and  of  the  OEO  as 
"pragmatic"  overlook  the  wide  gulf  which 
separates  the  pragmatism  of  confusion  from 
the  pragmatism  of  hypothesis  explored 
through  scientific  analysis  and  testing. 

Many  of  the  troubles  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty stem  from  its  clouded  vision  and  ac- 
tivist posture:  Weak  and  distorted  factual 
bases  are  too  often  defended  instead  of 
probed.  Legislative  devices  such  as  "coordi- 
nation" are  substituted  for  strong  poUcy 
direction  to  federal  antipoverty  efforts,  vastly 
overlapping  and  duplicative.  Existing  wel- 
fare and  educational  institutions  and  con- 
cepts are  naively  attacked  rather  than  firmly 
challenged  on  logic,  quality  and  results.  In- 
deed, Issues  which  are  at  base  substantive  and 
analytical  are  exploded  into  p>olitlcal  bat- 
tles, rather  than  the  desired  reverse  "im- 
plosion" of  potential  political  Issues  Into 
technical  and  substantive  questions. 

A  meeting  on  December  5-8,  1965  of  286 
representatives  of  conimunlty  action  and 
development  programs — the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Community  Development — re- 
flected in  its  resolutions  concern  over  the 
conceptual  shape  of  OEO  administration  as 
follows : 

"Judged  m  the  light  of  Its  CAP  funding 
actions,  the  OEO  has  not  recognized  the 
centrality  to  the  community  action  effort  of 
manpower  development  and  employment  pro- 
grams." 

•  •  •  •  « 

"Attempts  to  carry  out  this  (OEO  coordi- 
nating] responsibility  have  proven  especially 
difficult  in  the  area  of  manpower  develop- 
ment and  employment  programs  in  large  part 


="The  Klpllnger  Washington  Letter.  Nov. 
26,  1965,  p.  1. 

"As  two  experienced  newsmen  on  the 
Washington  scene  later  pointed  out: 

"The  Vice  President  and  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor are  anything  but  bureaucratic  adventur- 
ers who  go  off  on  policy  tangents.  High  offi- 
cials here  Just  can't  believe  Humphrey  and 
Schultze  have  crawled  out  on  a  limb  without 
a  nudge  from  President  Johnson."  Evans  it 
Novak,  Inside  Report,  The  Washington  Poet. 
Dec.  1.  1965,  p.  17. 

"Rowan,  Shriver  Likely  Poverty  War  Vic- 
tim, Washington  Evening  Star,  Dec.  22.  1965, 
p.  A-15. 

•"  Silberman,  supra  note  48. 
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because  tbls  central  planning  and  coordinat- 
ing role  U  not  afforded  priority  In  federal 
bureaucratic  practice." 

•  •  •  •  * 

"...  greater  recognition  tban  ever  should 
be  given  ...  to  the  realities  of  the  current 
and  future  labor  market,  occupational  de- 
mands, and  labor  force.  .  .  .  These  realities 
Include  ...  a  heavy  concentration  of  hard- 
core unemployed  young  men  and  women 
Without  the  formal  or  the  actual  qualifica- 
tions for  acceptance  by  employers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Almost  one-half  of  those  persons  who 
make  up  the  poverty  population  reside  In 
rural  areas  and  a  large  segment  of  the  Im- 
poverished In  urban  areas  have  their  origin 
In  rural  areas.  ,  .  .  But  only  about  10  per 
cent  of  CAP  funds  have  gone  to  rural  pro- 
grama."  •* 

•IVx>  much  of  OEO  efforts  aim  at  offering 
people  of  good  will  a  cause.  John  Fischer, 
editor  of  Harper's  magazine,  argues  that 
since  many  of  our  youth  lack  substitutes 
for  violence  because  of  the  comforts  of  mod- 
em life,  we  should  start  projects  based  on 
what  William  James  long  ago  called  the 
"moral  equivalent  of  war."  To  some  extent, 
Fischer  points  out.  Project  Head  Start, 
VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  such  programs 
aim  In  this  direction." 

One  cannot  help  a  feeling  of  disquiet, 
however,  with  such  approaches  by  central 
government  in  questions  affecting  the  lives 
and  hopes  of  the  poor.  For  one  thing,  the 
moral  issue  Insists  on  turning  around — are 
these  programs  aimed  at  doing  good  to  the 
ixxsr.  or  at  doing  good  for  those  doing  good 
to  the  poor?  Next,  is  the  issue  of  fighting 
poverty  only  an  Issue  of  doing  good?  If  rich 
men  in  India  gave  all  their  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  perhaps  moral  wealth  would  be  en- 
hanced, but  certainly  poverty  would  not  be 
conquered.  To  those  who  argue  that  such 
programs  help  both  helped  and  helpers,  one 
can  recall  the  haunting  remark  of  Jane 
Addams:  "One  caimot  do  good  to  the  poor; 
one  can  only  hope  to  do  good  with  the  poor." 
Historically  the  supply  of  saints  has  always 
been  scant. 

These  iinhappy  questions  need  facing, 
above  all,  because  the  war  on  poverty  could 
conceivably  only  mislead,  misinform,  and 
misdirect  the  hopes  of  our  most  inarticulate 
people.  What  could  be  more  regrettable  an 
outcome  of  the  war  on  poverty  than  to  turn 
the  stigma  of  "deprivation"  in  a  loosely- 
defined  barrage  across  major  groups,  areas, 
and  regions?  In  a  recent  article  "A  Federal 
Study  Finds  Unrest  Among  Negroes  Rising 
In  Many  Cities,"  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
r^Mrts:  "Federal  officials  who  have  felt  the 
piilse  now  possess  a  closely  guarded  list  of 
'high  tension'  cities  where  It's  said  the  threat 
of  violence  Is  raised  by  Negro  resentment 
over  lack  of  jobs,  inadequate  schools  and 
housing,  and  the  attitudes  of  police  and  local 
officeholders."  *3  Is  mounting  resentment 
and  frustration,  is  more  disrespect  for  law 
and  order,  either  a  desired  or  necessary 
result  of  antipoverty  efforts?  It  would  not 
appear  so. 

Lacking  a  clear  philosophy,  the  war  on 
poverty  has  nonetheless  created  a  powerful 
rhetoric.  No  one  who  reads  newspapers  can 
escape  realizing  that  the  war  on  poverty 
has  yielded  tons  of  news  releases.  OEO  has 
had  more  than  one  hundred  ex-newsmen 
In  Its  evaluation  unit,  to  check  complaints, 
while  Its  research  staff  amounted  to  about 
forty.  The  public  information  staff  of  the 
war  on  poverty  includes  federal,  state,  and 
local   manpower,    throughout   the   country. 


The  danger  of  powerful  public  information 
Is  that  Its  output  can  be  no  better  in  the 
long  run  than  its  Input.  Thus,  powerful 
rhetoric  amplifies  trouble  with  the  war  on 
poverty  as  much  as  accomplishment.  It  also 
runs  the  risk  of  demeanlag  Its  clients  with 
the  stigma  of  deprivation,  which  blotting  out 
solid  news  of  progress  ag&lnst  poverty  (in 
facts  about  Income.  Jobs,  and  wealth)  with 
the  minutiae  of  OEO  grants  and  adminis- 
tration. 

D.  Toward  a  philosophif  of  overcoming 
poverty 

The  National  Assoclatioo  for  Community 
Development,  earlier  quoted,  held  In  one  of 
Its  resolutions: 

".  .  .  we  feel  that  the  private  and  public 
Institutions  of  America  must  not  be  led  to 
believe  that  the  usual  market  mechanisms 
and  general  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  can 
be  expected  to  contribute  a  direct  or  even 
an  indirect  solution  to  these  [hardcore  un- 
employment) problems.  Specific,  tailor- 
made  programs  of  manpower  development. 
Job  development,  and  economic  development 
must  take  up  the  attention  and  energies  of 
employers,  unions,  and  goTernment  in  order 
to  provide  solutions  and  techniques  congru- 
ent with  the  realities  of  the  labor  market 
today,  and  in  the  future."  *• 

It  is  puzzling  to  determine  who  it  is  that 
contends  that  the  market  plus  monetary 
and  fiscal  piollcy — alone — solve  hard-core  un- 
employment. It  has  been  the  National 
Chamber  view  that  much  unemployment  In 
recent  times  Is  structural^ — that  Is,  the  re- 
sult of  Job-upgrading  not  yet  matched  by 
sklU-upgradlng,  or  of  othet  shifts  In  employ- 
ment producing  mismatches  of  Jobs  and 
skills."  Further,  businessmen  have  histori- 
cally supported  both  public  and  private  edu- 
cation and  Its  expansion,  as  well  as  spending 
perhaps  today  as  much  as  $15  billion  yearly 
for  training  on-the-job. 

The  National  Association  for  Community 
Development  seems  to  raise  a  strawman  issufe 
In  its  premises.  Signs  of  progress  In  educa- 
tion led  Time  magazine  to  write  of  "the  ed- 
ucation explosion."  A  few  sentences  put  Its 
essence  briefly: 

"Sixty-five  years  ago,  when  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation stood  at  76  million,  a  thin  6%  of  the 
nation's  17-year-olds  graduated  from  high 
school,  and  only  4%  of  the  college-age  youths 
were  in  college.  Today,  with  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation grown  by  nearly  40%  [sic],  to  195 
million,  an  impressive  71%  of  the  17-year- 
olds  are  getting  their  high  school  diplomas, 
and  about  30%  of  the  coUege-age  population 
Is  In  the  classroom."  * 

The  market  mechanism  and  general  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  have  never  alone  solved 
human  development  problems  In  this  coun- 
try. They  create  conditloos  of  high  employ- 
ment; the  educational  system,  stimulated  by 
a  free  and  enterprising  people  bent  on  a 
better  life  for  their  families  and  children, 
has  done  so. 

And  given  our  great  educational  plant,  still 
abulldlng,  why  should  we  not  ask  about  Its 
quality  m  serving  the  poor?  Is  the  issue  not 
falsely  drawn  which  leaps  from  hard-core 
Joblessness  to  OEO-type  programs,  bypassing 
schools? 

In  seeking  a  philosophy  of  overcoming  to- 
day's remediable  poverty,  are  not  probing 
questions  needed  about  our  concepts  and 
practices  in  this  great  educational  system? 
For  example,  might  we  not  require  schools 
to  develop,  use,  and  report  on  measures  of 
their  own  productivity?  We  need  a  system 
of  testing  which  would  terve  as  a  quality 


■^National  Association  fob  Communitt 
Devklopmknt,  Eight  Resoltttions  Passed  at 
NACD  CoNTERENCE  (Dec.  5-8,  1965). 

"•Fischer,  Substitutes  for  Violence.  Harp- 
er's Magazine,  Jan.  1968,  p.  16,  at  19,  24. 

"Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  5,  1966.  p.  1. 


control  for  local  school  boards.  Might  public 
schools  be  subject  to  more  competition,  to 
Improve  quality  for  children  of  the  poor? 
Why  should  educators  not  be  required  to 
produce  results? 

Indeed,  if  we  are  serious  as  a  society  in 
striving  to  enter  the  age  of  science — wherein 
results  are  tested  formally  and  self-con- 
sciously— might  we  not  also  demand  higher 
standards  of  accomplishment  in  government 
welfare-type  programs  such  as  OEO?  Most 
such  programs  report  results  in  numbers  of 
cases  served  or  In  dollars  spent,  rather  than 
In  the  achievement  of  specific  purposes.  In. 
dustry  and  commerce  cannot  survive  through 
such  primitive  reporting  methods. 

Social  Innovations  at  once  consistent  with 
our  Ideals  of  freedom,  enterprise,  oppor- 
tunity— and  at  the  same  time  fit  for  the 
coming  age  of  science — will  require  unleash- 
ing the  mind  of  our  age  from  depression- 
born  manacles  still  evident  In  the  war  on 
poverty.  It  is  hard  to  hear  America  singing 
tunes  of  negative  Income  taxes,  guaranteed 
Incomes,  or  songs  written  by  federal  biu'eaus 
of  economic  opportunity,  in  such  an  age.  A 
clearer  theme  emerges  from  phrases  such  as 
"the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged." Ours  Is  the  semantics  of  Indi- 
vidual opportunity  and  know-how — not  of 
individual  dependency  and  deprivation. 
Those  who  write  the  new  philosophy  of 
poverty  must  hear  America  singing. 


"  National  Association  roa  Community 
Development,  op.  cit.  supra  note  61.  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

•"  See  Chamber  or  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Unemployment:  The  Natitre 
OP  THE  Challenge  (1965) . 

"  Time,  Oct.  15. 1966,  p.  «0. 


PROPOSAL  TO  AMEND  THE  COMMU- 
NICATIONS ACT  OP  1934 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
present  law  each  broadcaster  in  the 
United  States  must  apply  for  renewal  of 
his  license  every  3  years.  Those  govern- 
mental agencies  such  as  police,  forestry, 
and  fire  departments  who  use  safety  and 
special  radio  service  licenses  must  apply 
for  renewal  every  5  years. 

These  procedures  are  time  consuming 
and  costly  to  both  the  applicant  and  the 
Goverrunent.  Furthermore,  the  present 
regulations  governing  license  renewals 
are  outmoded  and  unrealistic  as  applied 
to  today's  communication  needs. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934,  to  extend  the  maxi- 
mum period  for  broadcasting  licenses 
from  3  to  5  years.  It  also  will  abolish  the 
necessity  of  renewals  for  licenses  in  the 
safety  and  special  services  category 
which  now  imposes  a  useless  burden  on 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion and  on  the  licensees.  However,  the 
bill  will  preserve  authority  in  the  Com- 
mission to  grant  licenses  for  a  fixed  term 
of  years  in  the  safety  and  special  services 
category,  where  the  public  interest  would. 
In  the  Commission's  judgment,  so  require. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE:   SELF- 
DETERMINATION  DENIED 

Mr.  EELBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out history  many  national  groups  have, 
in  one  way  or  another,  been  denied  the 
free  and  independent  status  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  Outstanding  among 
the  groups  refused  the  right  to  shape 
their  own  national  institutions  are  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine. 

At  one  time,  from  the  9th  to  the 
13th  centuries,  the  Ukraine  did  exist  as 
an  independent  entity.  Unfortunately, 
it  fell  prey  to  its  larger,  more  powerful 
neighbors;  struggling  first  with  the 
Poles,  then  with  the  Russians.  Prom 
the  mid- 17th  century  on  the  Ukraine  was 
under  the  domination  of  Czarist  Russia. 
Not  only  were  the  Ukrainians  unable  to 
govern  themselves,  but  Russian  policy 
called  for  their  complete  absorption  and 
Russlanization.  Every  attempt  was  made 
to  obliterate  their  language  and  culture. 

The  Russians,  however,  were  never  able 
to  attain  these  objectives.  Somehow 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  managed  to 
retain  their  identity.  Finally,  in  the 
late  19th  century  clandestine  independ- 
ence movements,  inspired  in  part  by  the 
writings  of  the  poet  Taras  Shevchenko 
whose  statute  is  here  in  Washington, 
were  begun  in  both  Russia  and  the  por- 
tion of  Ukrainian  territory  controlled  by 
Austria-Hungary. 

World  War  I  seemed  to  bring  the  real- 
ization of  the  hopes  of  patriotic  Ukrain- 
ians like  Shevchenko.  Russia  was  de- 
feated and  in  the  throes  of  revolution. 
On  January  22  of  1918  the  patriots  in  the 
Russian-controlled  portion  of  the 
Ukraine  proclaimed  an  independent 
state.  A  year  later  the  Austro-Hungar- 
lan  territory  joined  with  them  to  form  a 
united  Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  today  we  can- 
not truly  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
that  first  declaration  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence. Within  3  years  of  its  founding 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  had 
been  reconquered  by  the  Red  army,  de- 
spite the  complete  recognition  originally 
granted  by  Russia's  Communist  rulers. 
Rather  than  rejoice  we  must  hope  that 
the  spirit  of  independence  which  caused 
resistance  to  Russian  dominance  before 
January  22,  1918  still  lives  among  the 
Ukrainian  people.  And  we  must  assure 
this  captive  people  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten them,  for  our  commitment  to  free- 
dom is  unending. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE LAW— IX 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  deferment  from  training  and 


service  in  the  Armed  Forces  all  cate- 
gories of  persons  whose  employment  in 
industry,  agriculture,  or  other  occupa- 
tions or  employment,  or  whose  activity 
in  study,  research,  or  medical,  dental, 
veterinary,  optometric,  osteopathic,  sci- 
entific, pharmaceutical,  chiropractic, 
chiropodial,  or  other  endeavors  is  found 
to  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  interest. 
Furthermore,  Congress  has  declared  that 
adequate  provision  for  national  security 
requires  maximum  effort  in  the  field  of 
scientific  research  and  development,  and 
the  fullest  possible  utilization  of  the 
Nation's  technological,  scientific,  and 
other  critical  manpower  resources. 

Those  specialties  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health  are 
well  defined.  Certain  standards  are 
followed  when  examining  a  request  for 
an  agricultural  deferment.  But,  what  of 
the  other  fields?  In  the  absence  of  well 
defined  skills  or  scientific  endeavors  that 
are  essential  to  the  national  interest, 
who  determines  the  categories  of  people 
who  are  to  be  deferred  in  these  areas? 
It  is,  of  course,  the  local  boards.  In  an 
exchange  between  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pike] 
and  General  Hershey  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  Jime, 
the  general  testified  that  "the  local  board 
is  the  man  who  makes  the  decision." 

How  do  the  local  boards  determine 
what  occupations  are  in  the  national 
interests?  There  are  the  guidelines  in 
the  law  Itself,  that  I  referred  to  previ- 
ously. The  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce "List  of  Currently  Essential  Activ- 
ities" and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
"Currently  Critical  Occupations"  are 
used  by  the  Selective  Service  System  for 
information  when  considering  requests 
for  occupational  deferments  of  individ- 
ual registrants  and  as  a  guide  in  selecting 
men  with  critical  civilian  occupations  for 
the  special  enlistment  program  in  the 
Ready  Reserve.  These  lists  are  heavily 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  scientific  and 
technical  fields.  For  example,  in  the 
teaching  field,  the  following  definitions 
are  given: 

Teacher,  college — Special  Definition:  In- 
structs students  in  college-level  Institutions 
in  the  scientific  and  technical  subjects  re- 
quired as  preparation  for  critical  occupations 
or  in  any  modern  foreign  language  except 
French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish. 

Teacher,  high  school  (Mathematics,  Physi- 
cal and  Biological  Sciences,  and  Modem 
Foreign  Languages  Except  French.  German, 
Italian,  or  Spanish) — Special  Definition: 
Instructs  students  In  high  school  (grades 
9-12)  in  one  or  more  subjects  in  mathe- 
matics, the  physical  and  biological  sci- 
ences, or  any  modern  foreign  language  except 
French.  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish. 

Listed  as  a  critical  occupation,  along 
with  that  of  an  astronomer,  chemist, 
electronics  mechanic,  mathematician, 
physicist  and  tool  and  die  maker,  is  that 
of  a  scientific  linguist,  the  special  defi- 
nition of  which  is  as  follows: 

Llnguistlclan;  linguistic  scientist;  struc- 
tural linguist.  Studies  component?,  struc- 
ture, and  relationships  within  a  language  to 
provide  better  understanding  of  its  social 
functioning:  Prepares  description  of  sounds, 
forms,  and  vocabulary  of  a  language.  Con- 
tributes to  the  development  of  linguistic 
theory.    Applies  linguistic  theory  to  at  least 


one  of  the  following:  Development  of  im- 
proved methods  In  translation,  either  com- 
puterized or  not:  the  teaching  of  a  language 
to  other  than  native  speakers  of  It;  prepara- 
tion of  language-teaching  materials,  diction- 
aries, and  handbooks;  reducing  previously 
unwritten  languages  to  standardized  written 
forms;  preparation  of  literacy  materials: 
preparation  of  tests  foz*  language-learning 
aptitudes  and  language  proficiency;  consul- 
tation with  government  agencies  to  the  ben- 
efit of  their  language  programs,  preparation 
of  descriptions  of  two  languages  In  compari- 
son with  each  other  for  the  purpose  of 
Improving  teaching  or  translating  between 
them.  Does  not  perform  routine  transla- 
tions (translator)  or  teaching  (faculty  mem- 
bers, college  or  university  (education); 
teacher,  secondary  school  (education)). 

Presumably  there  are  other  guidelines 
and  advisory  opinions  that  the  national 
selective  service  headquarters  issues  to 
the  local  boards.  Whatever  they  may  be, 
however,  the  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  feels  that  "we  send  them  too 
much  in  the  way  of  guidelines."  Essen- 
tially, the  local  boards  have  complete 
autonomy  in  the  determination  of  what 
is  in  the  national  interest. 

General  Hershey  emphatically  rejects 
any  suggestion  for  national  standards  or 
for  a  central  control  of  the  classification 
and  deferment  system.    He  has  said: 

No  system  of  compulsory  service  could  long 
endure  without  the  support  of  the  people. 
The  Selective  Service  System  is,  therefore, 
founded  upon  the  grass-roots  principle.  In 
which  boards  made  up  of  citizens  in  each 
community  determine  when  registrants 
should  be  made  available  for  mlUtary  serv- 
ice. 

Despite  General  Hershey 's  unshakable 
belief  in  the  grassroots  principle,  what 
has  happened  is  that  the  local  boards, 
even  those  within  reasonably  close  prox- 
imity of  one  another  and  having  essen- 
tially the  same  set  of  circumstances,  op- 
erating autonomously,  have  come  up  fre- 
quently with  significantly  different  in- 
terpretations or  conclusions  with  respect 
to  the  deferment  policy.  Considering 
the  fact  that  there  are  over  4,000  local 
boards,  who,  at  time,  have  handled  about 
2  million  classifications  during  a  month, 
there  is  bound  to  be  some  variance  among 
the  interpretations.  Tlie  disturbing 
factor,  however,  is  that  there  is  not  some, 
but  a  great  deal  of  difference  existing  in 
regard  to  the  opinions  issued  by  the 
local  boards. 

National  standards  for  classifications 
and  deferments  must  be  established. 
Some  order  must  be  introduced  into  this 
system.  In  view  of  the  excessive  amount 
of  inequities  which  arise  from  varying 
interpretations  of  the  present  law,  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  "have  more  con- 
fidence" and  "put  up  with  the  mistakes 
of  the  local  board."  The  present  law 
must  be  revised. 


HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCES 
LABELING 

Mr.  KTT.BEKG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  the  past  lew  years,  the  deaths 
of  several  young  people  have  been  at- 
tributed to  the  inhalation  of  toxic  vapors 
from  model  airplane  cement.  The  death 
of  a  12-year-old  boy  in  Maine  was  caused 
by  exposure  to  such  vapor  while  building 
plastic  models.  A  15-year-old  youth  in 
Marysville,  Mich.,  died  under  circum- 
stances which  suggest  the  possibility  of 
glue  vapor  as  a  causative  factor.  Other 
deaths  after  exposure  to  glue  vapor  have 
been  reported  in  several  States. 

To  other  youngsters  glue  inhalation 
has  not  been  fatal  but  has  reportedly 
caused  permanent  damage  to  the  brain. 
The  Detroit  Department  of  Health  states 
that  after  long  usage  or  a  single  heavy 
exposiire,  damage  could  occur  in  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  brain,  kidneys,  and 
liver. 

Tests  conducted  in  Salt  Lake  City  In- 
dicate an  abnormal  number  of  white 
blood  cells  in  the  urinary  sediment  of 
boys  who  had  inhaled  glue  vapors. 
Other  tests  in  Sweden  indicate  possible 
damage  to  bone  marrow  from  the  same 
cause. 

All  that  the  present  regulations  for 
airplane  cement  require,  under  the  Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act, 
are  the  words  "Vapor  Harmful,"  and 
some  fine  print  about  adequate  ventila- 
tion. More  needs  to  be  done  to  stress 
the  danger  involved  and  the  preventa- 
tive measures  which  must  be  taken.  The 
warning  must  be  in  bold  type  and  in 
clear,  simple  language.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  is  already  empow- 
ered to  specify  the  precautionary  words, 
which  ought  to  be  intelligible  to  the  aver- 
age juvenile  user  of  these  products. 

Even  if  the  language  Is  simple  and 
clear.  It  may  escape  notice  unless  the 
warning  is  in  large,  bold  type.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  introducing  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Label- 
ing Act  requiring  that  the  warning  be 
printed  in  type  which  is  at  least  as  large 
as  the  largest  type  used  anywhere  on  the 
label. 

Protecting  the  lives  and  safety  of  our 
children  is  at  least  as  important  as  ad- 
vertising the  product  and  its  manufac- 
turer. 

We  can  give  little  comfort  to  the 
mothers  of  the  young  people  who  have 
died  from  glue  vapor  inhalation,  but  we 
can  take  steps  to  see  that  other  mothers 
do  not  suffer  similar  losses  as  a  result  of 
our  failure  to  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  my  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Labeling  Act  and  urge  our  colleagues  to 
Join  In  supporting  it.  I  place  the  text 
of  my  bill,  H.R.  3791,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

H.R.  3791 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Labeling  Act  to  specify  the  mlnl- 
miun  size  of  type  which  must  be  used  to 
print  certain  information  on  the  labels  of 
packages  of  hazardous  substances 
Be  it  enacted  Ijy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(p)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Labeling    Act     (15    U.S.C.     1261(p)(3))     is 
amended    by    Inserting    Immediately   before 
tbe  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  and  on  which  any  statement  required  by 
clause    (E)    or    (F)    of   subparagraph    (1)    Is 


printed  In  type  which  Is  at  least  as  large  as 
the  largest  type  used  anywhere  on  such 
label". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  only  to  pack- 
ages of  hazardous  substances  which  are 
labeled  after  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


STATISTICS  ILLUSTRATE  NEED  FOR 
CONSTRUCTION   SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  EITiBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  statistics  released  by  the  Michi- 
gan Construction  Safety  Commission  on 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  accidental 
deaths  in  the  State's  construction  indus- 
try during  1966  over  the  total  in  the  pre- 
vious 12  months  offer  a  timely  illustra- 
tion of  the  vital  need  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  help  correct  this  situation. 

In  citing  these  figures,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  single  out  Michigan's  record 
as  deserving  more  criticism  than  the 
record  of  other  States.  Michigan's 
record  is  an  example  of  what  is  occurring 
across  the  country.  In  fact,  except  for 
mining,  the  construction  industry  has 
the  highest  frequency  and  severity  rates 
of  injuries  of  any  major  industry  in  the 
Nation.  And  the  rates,  as  the  Michigan 
figures  show,  continue  to  climb. 

H.R.  2567,  my  bill  to  establish  safety 
and  health  regulations  for  federally 
sponsored  construction  projects  in  excess 
of  $20,000  would  represent  a  big  step 
toward  general  improvement  in  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  because  Federal  proj- 
ects represent  a  relatively  large  segment 
of  the  total  building  and  construction 
trade  activity  in  the  country  today. 

Because  of  the  serious  national  prob- 
lem the  figures  illustrate,  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  tiie  lead  story  from 
the  January  13,  1967,  issue  of  the  Build- 
ing Tradesman,  official  publication  of  the 
Detroit  Building  Trades  Council  and  the 
Michigan  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council,  which  reports  the  statis- 
tics released  by  the  Michigan  Construc- 
tion Safety  Commission. 

The  story  follows: 
State  Construction  Death  Toll  Up  by  Nine 

IN  1966 — 48  Fatalitieb  Are  Recorded  in  12 

Months — Harvie  Say3  Enlarged  Staff  Will 

Help  in  1967 

Lansing. — Accidental  deaths  In  Michigan's 
huge  construction  Industry  rose  by  nine  dur- 
ing 1966  over  the  previous  12  months,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  released  today  by  the 
State  Construction  Safety  Commission.  In 
all,  there  were  48  deaths  over  the  12-month 
period  as  opposed  to  39  In  1965. 

Despite  the  Increased  toll,  fatalities  were 
down  from  1964  whea  57  workmen  were 
killed  accidentally  on  Job  sites. 

Deaths  due  to  falls  were  reduced  in  1966 
to  13  from  a  total  of  21  In  1965,  but  more 
fatalities  (10)  were  recorded  from  excava- 
tion cave-Ins  In  1966  than  In  1965  when  there 
were  only  Ave. 

Allan  W.  Harvie.  commission  director,  at- 
tributed the  reduction  in  deaths  due  to  falls 
to  a  statewide  drive  against  this  type  of  acci- 
dent. 


"We  were  happy  with  the  reduction  In  the 
number  of  deaths  from  falls,  but  are  equally 
disappointed  at  the  over-all  toll  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  fatalities  due  to 
cave-Ins,"  he  said. 

"It  Is  my  belief  that  every  construction 
death  that  occurred  In  1966  might  have  been 
prevented  with  a  few  more  precautions  by 
those  responsible. 

"In  any  event,  the  commission  hopes  to 
reduce  the  number  of  over-all  accidents  In 
1967.  In  September  of  last  year,  our  staff 
Of  inspectors  was  doubled  to  a  total  of  14  and 
territories  to  be  covered  were  reduced. 

"Certainly,  we  expect  to  make  a  more  fa- 
vorable safety  impact  In  the  months  ahead." 

Harvie  blamed  the  Increase  In  excavation 
cave-Ins  on  inexperienced  contractors,  who 
had  been  in  the  field  only  one  or  two  years. 

Commission  figures  revealed  that  there 
were  3,900  compensable  Injuries  (seven  or 
more  days  of  lost  time)  In  the  construction 
Industry  in  1966.  Of  these,  1,100  were  due 
to  falls,  820  were  caused  by  employees  being 
struck  by  falling  or  moving  objects  and  640 
were  blamed  on  Improper  lifting. 

Of  the  fatalities,  15  were  caused  by  falls, 
10  by  cave-ins,  eight  workers  were  crushed 
to  death,  seven  were  killed  because  of  con- 
tact with  overhead  power  lines,  there  were 
three  other  electrocutions,  and  two  workers 
died  when  struck  by  falling  objects.  Other 
types  of  fatal  mishaps  were  listed  at  three. 

Of  the  victims,  nine  were  self-employed, 
15  were  laborers,  six  were  carpenters,  four 
were  painters  and  five  were  equipment  oper- 
ators. 
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HOME  RULE 


Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  in  the  President's  message 
on  the  District  budget  a  reaffirmation  of 
his  belief  that  the  District  should  have 
home  rule.  I  am  particularly  delighted 
with  his  statement  because  there  has 
been  a  campaign  of  considerable  propor- 
tions during  the  last  few  months  to  per- 
suade people  that  the  home  rule  issue 
died,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in  the  last 
Congress. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  the 
last  Congress  should  have  passed  a  home 
rule  bill.  But  I  deny  emphatically  that 
just  because  the  89th  Congress  failed,  the 
90th  Congress  cannot  succeed.  It  can 
succeed.  And  with  the  support  of  the 
President,  it  will. 

The  membership  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  both  Houses  in  the  last 
Congress  passed  home  rule  bills.  They 
were  far  apart  in  concept — a  gap  that 
was  never  bridged — but  they  were  the 
same  in  declaring  It  to  be  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  Congress  to  grant  powers 
of  self-government  to  District  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  home  rule  issue  will 
not  go  away.  The  failure  to  remove  Dis- 
trict citizens  from  second-class  status  Is 
a  continuing  stain  on  our  democratic 
system.  We  would  do  well  to  get  on  with 
the  job  of  removing  that  stain,  once  and 
for  all.  I  believe  it  will  be  an  achieve- 
ment of  the  90th  Congress,  and  I  will  do 
all  that  I  can  to  advance  us  toward  that 
goal. 


A  U.S.  ACADEMY  OP  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  White]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  90th  Congress,  to  estab- 
lish the  U.S.  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
mote peace,  freedom  and  greater  under- 
standing throughout  the  world.  It  will 
provide  more  adequate  facilities  for  the 
training  and  education  of  professional 
personnel  who  conduct  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  stimulate  research  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  provide  leadership  in  bringing 
colleges  and  universities  into  a  more 
effective  relationship  with  the  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs. 

The  legislation  sets  up  a  college  tuid 
a  graduate  school,  awarding  bachelor's, 
master's,  and  doctor's  degrees.  Citizens 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  college  who  are  between  20  and 
25  years  of  age,  have  had  2  years  of  col- 
lege or  2  years  in  the  Peace  Corps  abroad, 
and  admission  shall  be  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  examinations.  Students  at 
the  college  shall  receive  pay  and  al- 
lowances as  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Regents.  Admission  of  students  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  objective 
of  obtaining  broad  geographical  repre- 
sentation. Foreign  students,  as  well, 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  graduate 
school,  if  such  admission  is  deemed  by 
the  President  to  be  In  the  national  In- 
terest. 

Persons  admitted  to  the  Academy  shall 
sign  an  agreement  to  accept  employment 
with  the  U.S.  Government  for  not  less 
than  2  years,  in  departments  or  agencies 
dealing  with  foreign  affairs. 

Like  the  service  academies,  the  Acad- 
emy of  Foreign  Affairs  shall  have  a 
Board  of  Regents  chaired  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  determining  policy  and 
providing  guidance  to  the  Academy;  a 
Board  of  Visitors,  composed  of  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, making  at  least  atmual  visits 
and  reports  on  the  Academy  to  the  Pres- 
ident; and  a  Chancellor  of  the  Academy 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute,  pres- 
ently training  Foreign  Service  officers  for 
the  Department  of  State,  shall  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Academy. 

The  graduate  school  shall  provide  ad- 
vanced professional  instruction  geared  to 
the  needs  of  foreign  affairs  officers,  be 
an  Institution  where  foreign  affairs  offi- 
cers can  meet  to  explore  common  and 
special  interests  and  problems,  conduct 
research  activities,  provide  leadership 
and  assistance  in  training  of  staffs  of 
foreign  affairs  agencies,  and  coordinate 
research  with  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, private  bushiesses,  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals. 

This  legislation  will  continue  to  per- 


mit the  Secretary  of  State  to  continue  re- 
cruiting and  training  of  personnel  for 
the  Department  of  State,  other  than  in 
the  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

As  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  be- 
comes more  complex,  and  as  more  agen- 
cies of  the  UJS.  Government  are  neces- 
sarily becoming  Involved  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy,  the  need  for  addi- 
tional, competent  foreign  policy  special- 
ists in  Government  grows  acute.  The 
Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs  will  meet 
this  growing  need,  and  I  ask  early  con- 
sideration of  the  proposal  by  the 
Congress. 

FIRE  AT  HAMLETT  HALL 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Blanton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 11,  1966,  in  early  morning,  a 
disastrous  fire  destroyed  Hamlett  Hall, 
displacing  117  male  students  at  Lane 
College,  Jackson,  Term. 

Stafford  Thompson,  a  senior  and  stu- 
dent assistant  basketball  coach  from 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  discovered  the  blaze. 
Thompson,  returning  to  his  dormitory 
reported  he  saw  the  blaze  through  an 
attic  window  at  3:50  a.m.  He  alerted 
George  Stanton,  Jr.,  security  guard,  who 
helped  spread  the  alarm  to  freshmen 
sleeping  in  the  stricken  building. 

Thompson  said: 

Some  of  them  were  going  around  in  a  daze 
and  we  had  to  help  them  get  in  their  cloth- 
ing. 

Jackson  fire  chief  had  great  praise  for 
Stanton,  a  veteran  employee  of  the  col- 
lege. He  gave  credit  for  saving  the  boys' 
lives  to  him.    Stanton  said: 

I  had  Just  made  my  last  round  about  3:30 
when  Stafford  came  in  and  said,  "Hamlett 
Hall  is  on  Are."  I  Immediately  went  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  building  and  started 
beating  and  kicking  down  doors.  The  roof 
caved  In  while  I  was  on  the  second  floor. 
Alter  all  of  the  boys  had  gotten  out  of  the 
building,  we  had  trouble  trying  to  keep  them 
out. 

As  a  result  of  the  heroic  manner  in 
which  these  two  gentlemen  worked,  the 
building  was  evacuated  with  injuries  to 
only  one  student.  All  others  were  safely 
led  from  the  building  due  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  courage  of  Stanton  and 
Thompson. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  all  citizens  of 
Jackson  In  giving  commendation  to 
these  two  men  for  the  outstanding  cour- 
age shown  while  preventing  loss  of 
himian  life. 


DISTRICT   OP   COLUMBIA    BinXJET 

Mr.  F.TTiBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 


There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  budg- 
et for  the  District,  which  the  President 
forwarded  today,  is  a  most  welcome  rec- 
ognition of  the  long-delayed  need  to  im- 
prove educational  opportunities  for 
District  children.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  see  the  President  stressing  in 
his  message  the  need  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education — particularly  the 
educational  opportunities  of  our  poor  and 
our  deprived. 

It  is  high  time,  too,  that  we  meet  head 
on,  a^s  the  budget  does,  the  need  to  ex- 
pand and  modernize  the  educational  fa- 
cilities of  the  District.  While  the  dol- 
lars required  to  provide  the  District  with 
quality  education  are  large,  dollars  so 
spent  are  the  best  investment  a  modem 
and  enlightened  society  can  make. 

The  District  in  the  past  few  years  has 
been  doing  better  in  many  ways.  We 
have  improved  its  schools,  its  recrea- 
tional facilities,  its  medical  services,  its 
welfare  programs,  to  name  just  a  few. 
This  budget  will  continue  that  progress. 
It  will  not  meet  all  the  needs,  but  it  is  a 
very  significant  step  forward.  It  deserves 
favorable  consideration. 


WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  a  bill,  which,  when  enacted, 
will  be  one  more  tool  in  our  arsenal  of 
weapons  to  fight  the  contamination  and 
pollution  menacing  our  waterways. 

The  bill  requires  certain  vessels  op- 
erating on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  to  use  a  chemical  head 
that  enables  vessels  to  conform  to  cer- 
tain standards  of  waste  disposal. 

Such  a  requirement,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
imperative,  since  boatowners  and  users 
have  no  standardization  of  chemical 
heads  with  which  to  conform.  The 
chemical  head  acceptable  at  one  port  of 
embarkation  might  not  be  acceptable  at 
the  proposed  port  of  debarkation,  making 
impossible  the  free  use  of  our  waterways. 
Raw  sewage  is  today  being  dumped  into 
our  waters,  contaminating  them  and 
menacing  the  public  health  and  making 
unusable  many  marinas  and  beaches. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  to  hold  hearings 
and  the  Congress  to  act  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  stem  the  waste  pouring  into 
our  rivers  and  streams  each  day. 


WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hawley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tliis  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 
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Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  SpeaKer,  last  year 
Congress  enacted  the  landmark  Clean 
Rivers  Restoration  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion greatly  strengthened  already  exist- 
ing tools  which  our  communities  use  to 
control  and  abate  water  pollution.  It 
also  added  new  authorities  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  contribute  to 
local  efforts  designed  to  conquer  a  num- 
ber of  the  special  problems  associated 
with  water  pollution.  Where  all  of  these 
tools  are  used  together  in  a  comprehen- 
sive program,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  certain  tsrpes  of  waterways 
will  be  effectively  cleaned  up. 

There  are  other  tsrpes  of  waterways, 
however,  where  even  the  very  best  use  of 
these  tools  will  not  produce  an  apprecia- 
ble Impact  on  water  quality.  I  refer  to 
the  many  lakes  throughout  this  country, 
large  and  small,  locked  into  heavily  pop- 
ulated areas  and  remotely  located,  whose 
water  quality  will  not  be  sufficiently  im- 
proved because  of  the  application  of 
soimd  waste  water  control  and  abate- 
ment programs.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, these  lakes  cannot  be  considered  as 
restored  simply  because  the  waters 
which  flow  into  them  are  much  cleaner 
than  before.  Some  of  the  lakes  are  ex- 
tremely degraded,  and  their  waters  are 
slow  moving  or  even  stagnant,  allowing 
little  or  no  natural  purification. 

In  my  judgment,  we  ought  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  problems  of 
water  pollution  in  our  lakes.  Already 
the  Federal  Government  is  giving  spe- 
cial attention  to  Industrial  and  munici- 
pal waste,  and  to  the  problems  of 
pollution  which  are  caused  by  the  run- 
off from  combined  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers.  Many  of  our  lake^  will  continue 
to  receive  the  efiBuent  from  waste  treat- 
ment plants,  and  I  am  concerned  that 
this  highly  cleansed  eflttuent  will  not  suf- 
fice to  achieve  in  our  lakes  the  purposes 
we  are  seeking. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  grants  to  communities  which 
can  produce  projects  designed  to  reha- 
bilitate America's  lakes.  These  projects 
must  go  beyond  normal  waste  water  con- 
trol and  abatement.  A  basic  assump- 
tion Is  that  the  community  Is  already 
doing  all  that  it  can  to  prevent  future 
pollution  of  the  lake.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  support  local  efforts  to 
rectify  the  damage  which  is  already 
done.  In  many  cases,  the  condition  of 
the  receiving  body  will  demand  just  as 
much  attention  as  the  waters  which  flow 
into  it.  We  are  seeking  to  improve  the 
water  quality  of  the  receiving  body  In 
order  that  the  body  can  be  put  to  great- 
er use.  There  are  lakes  that  are  so  ex- 
tremely degraded  that  their  only  pres- 
ent use  can  be  a  receptable  for  municipal 
and  industrial  waste.  In  order  to  up- 
grade and  improve  the  lakes,  communi- 
ties are  attempting  to  severely  control 
and  eventually  abate  pollution,  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  unlikely  that  these  ef- 
forts will  have  much  of  an  impact  on  the 
lakes.  Improved  water  quality,  in  com- 
bination vrith  other  factors,  is  the  key 
to  multipurpose  usage.  Industries  and 
municipalities  demand  clean  water  in 
great  abundance.  Americans  are  look- 
ing in  increasing  numbers  to  water  for 
recreation.    Good  sense  and  good  man- 


agement suggest  strongly  that  water  re- 
sources be  managed  in  such  a  way  that 
they  are  capable  of  serving  a  number  of 
purposes. 

For  many  of  our  lakes,  it  is  going  to  be 
necessary  to  take  bold  and  imaginative 
measures  in  order  to  restore  them  to 
multipurpose  use.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  projects 
which  will  provide  actual  rehabilitation 
of  our  lakes.  j 


"MR.  MARINE  CORPS" 

Mr.  TITTiBEIRG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimotis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
12,  1967,  death  took  "Sir.  Marine  Corps" 
from  our  Nation.  "Outwardly  hard- 
boiled,  inwardly  soft-hearted."  wrote  one 
reporter.  The  general  himself  once  said, 
"My  God,  how  I  suffer  over  the  loss  of 
my  boys." 

The  late  General  Holland  "Howlin' 
Mad"  Smith  was  a  rough,  relentless, 
colorful  leader.  He  was  also  a  compas- 
sionate, concerned,  warm  human  being. 

History  will  duly  record  his  Illustrious 
40-year  career  which  was  culminated  by 
his  advancement  to  full  general — the 
third  marine  in  history  so  honored.  His- 
tory will  not  forget,  his  landing  at  Iwo 
Jima  with  tears  flowing  down  his  cheeks 
and  his  grievous  words,  "My  God,  what's 
happening  to  my  Marines." 

Gen.  Holland  McTycire  Smith — mili- 
tant leader — sensitive  human  being. 

I  include,  under  unanimous  consent, 
the  text  of  the  Washington  Daily  News 
editorial,  "Howlin'  Mad  Smith,"  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Jan. 

13, 1967] 

Howlin'  Mab  Smith 

Scarcely  any  event  could  recall  more  dra- 
matically the  desperate  days  In  the  Paciflc  in 
World  War  II  than  the  death  yesterday  of 
Gen.  Holland  McTyeire  Smith  who  came  to 
be  known  as  "Mr.  Marine  Ckjrps." 

Makin,  Tarawa,  Kwajaleln,  Salpan,  Iwo 
Jima,  Guadalcanal,  Enlwetok,  Tlnlan — all 
headline  names  In  the  early  1940s,  far-off 
places  of  bloody  battles  as  American  forces 
pushed  back  the  Japanese  Island  by  island. 
HowUn'  Mad  Smith  was  there. 

Gen.  Smith  will  forever  be  an  Illustrious 
name  to  the  Marine  Corps,  an  unforgotten 
name  In  military  history.  He  was  tough, 
rugged  and  aggressive.  Or,  as  a  reporter  who 
followed  him  In  the  Paclflc  wrote:  "Out- 
wardly  hard-boiled   Inwtrdly   soft-hearted." 

He  grieved  over  the  horrendous  losses  the 
Marines  suffered  In  the  Ptclflc  campaign;  but 
there  was  no  choice.  Death  is  an  inevitable 
part  of  war.  Gen.  Smith  trained  his  men 
hard  and  made  them  rough  and  relentless; 
the  soundest  way  to  protect  their  lives. 

Howlin'  Mad  not  only  was  a  colorful  and 
militant  leader.  He  was  b  strategist  and  tac- 
tician. He  hajB  been  caDed  the  "father"  of 
amphibious  warfare;  even  before  the  United 
States  was  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Gen. 
Smith  was  training  Marines  for  landing  as- 
saults and  persuading  shipbuilders  to  develop 
new  landing  craft. 

He  abandoned  an  early  law  career  to  join 
the  Marines  and  went  all  the  way  in  his  40- 


years  service,  from  lieutenant  to  full  gen- 
eral, the  third  Marine  to  achieve  that  rank. 
His  decision  in  1905  to  take  down  bis  shingle 
for  a  military  Ufe  was  momentous  to  him, 
but  much  more  so — as  fate  was  to  have  It — 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Marine  Ckjrps  and  the 
whole  nation. 


ADDITIONAL     MILEAGE     MUST    BE 
ADDED  TO  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  EELBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  provides 
for  the  extension  of  two  highway  seg- 
ments in  the  State  of  Florida — 1-75  and 
1-95 — to  be  designated  as  parts  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways. 

I  am  again  urging  the  Governor  of 
Florida  and  the  State  road  board  to  give 
top  priority  to  these  two  segments  in 
their  recommendations  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  which  are  cur- 
rently being  prepared  for  the  next  phase 
of  the  Interstate  System. 

While  I  wholeheartedly  oppose  at- 
tempts to  make  piecemeal  additions  to 
the  Interstate  Highway  System,  I  am 
introducing  this  bill  in  order  to  make 
the  legislative  record  clear  on  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  the  inclusion  of  these 
two  segments  in  any  expansion  of  our 
Interstate  Highway  System,  although 
the  State  road  department  did  not  in- 
clude them  in  its  priority  requests  for 
the  first  phtise  of  the  Interstate  System. 

Congress  has  recognized  that  the  im- 
mense problem  of  road  construction  can- 
not be  effectively  coped  with  financially 
on  the  local  or  State  level;  that  the 
magnitude  of  need  and  the  correspond- 
ing cost  requirement  make  Federal  par- 
ticipation mandatory. 

We  have  already  created  imder  the 
first  congressional  authorization  a  vast 
Interstate  Highway  System  consisting  of 
41,000  miles  of  roads  throughout  the 
Nation.  Every  mile  of  these  highways 
has  already  been  allocated  and  the  sys- 
tem is  nearing  completion.  However, 
It  has  long  been  anticipated  that  sub- 
stantial additions  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  growth 
and  increasing  transience  of  our  pop- 
ulation. It  was  for  this  reason  that  I 
cosponsored  legislation  during  the  88th 
Congress  instructing  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  conduct  an  addi- 
tional 10-year  study  of  the  country's 
highway  needs.  While  the  study  is  not 
scheduled  for  completion  until  1972, 
planning  Is  now  going  on  In  every  State 
in  order  to  insure  a  continuous  program 
of  road  construction  and  one  that  will 
encompass  those  areas  where  the  need  is 
most  urgent. 

It  is  obvious  that  Congress  should  not 
consider  piecemeal  additions  to  the  In- 
terstate System.  Piecemeal  additions 
could  only  produce  a  haphazard  con- 
glomeration of  concrete  that  would  re- 
late itself  only  to  local  needs  and  not  In 
any  way  service  the  original  and  con- 
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Onulng  congressional  Intent  to  construct 
a  nationwide  network  of  technically  ap- 
proved, interconnecting  serviceable 
highways. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill  to  support 
the  requests  of  the  county  commission- 
ers of  the  two  counties  within  my  con- 
gressional district — Dade  and  Monroe — 
made  to  the  road  board  of  Florida. 
Furthermore,  I  wish  to  strongly  empha- 
size to  the  State  road  board  and  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  that 
these  two  extensions  should  be  requested 
as  top  priority  projects  by  the  State  road 
board  and  should  be  approved  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  as  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System. 

The  first  of  these  segments  would 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  Inter- 
state 75  from  Tampa,  on  Florida's  west 
coast,  to  Miami,  with  an  extension  termi- 
nating in  Homestead,  which  is  the  hub  of 
a  rapidly  growing  metropolitan  area  with 
extensive  agricultural  and  industrial  in- 
terests southwest  of  Miami.  I,  along 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Florida  con- 
gressional delegation,  have  been  stating 
the  need  for  this  vital  "missing  link"  In 
our  road  system  for  the  past  decade. 

At  the  present  time,  1-75  ends  in 
Tampa  and  for  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 250  miles  between  that  city  and 
Miami,  motorists  are  forced  to  travel 
U.S.  41 .  This  road,  which  joins  Florida's 
two  largest  metropolitan  areas,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  most  heavily  used 
highways  in  the  Nation,  is  an  antiquated, 
narrow,  two-lane  highway  with  many 
bridge  abutments,  narrow  shoulders, 
deep  canals  at  the  sides,  and  rimmed  by 
marshlands.  This  highway  has  long 
been  known  for  its  dangerous  traffic  con- 
ditions and  the  safety  problems  involved 
on  U.S.  41  have  been  recognized  by  the 
Miami  Herald,  the  Miami  News,  the 
Sarasota  Journal,  and  the  American 
Automobile  Association's  Florida  Motor- 
ist and  Florida  Explorer — all  of  whom 
have  repeatedly  expressed  concern. 

Furthermore,  the  Dade  County  Red- 
lands  agricultural  area  which  supplies  a 
large  part  of  the  Nation's  vegetable  and 
fruit  market  is  dependent  on  adequate 
highways  to  transport  fresh  produce  to 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Pew  people 
realize  the  extent  of  the  produce  industry 
in  south  Florida  and  the  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  it.  Construction  of  1-75 
would  accelerate  and  insure  a  steady 
flow  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the 
Redlands  area  to  all  points  of  the  South, 
North  and  Midwestern  States. 

This  highway  would  also  serve  an  im- 
portant defense  purpose  by  providing  a 
vital  internal  line  of  transport  from 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base — the  site  of 
one  of  our  major  SAC  bases — inland. 

The  second  segment  of  this  bill  would 
provide  for  the  extension  of  1-95  from 
Miami  to  Key  West  as  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Interstate  System.  Once  again,  I 
cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough  the 
Importance  of  this  major  access  road. 

Prom  a  defense  standpoint  alone,  this 
highway  should  receive  immediate  pri- 
ority. As  was  clearly  demonstrated  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  this  road 
must  be  made  adequate  to  facilitate  the 
military  and  defense  industry  traffic  vital 
to  our  national  security  in  the  Florida 


Keys.  The  highway  would  also  serve  as 
a  valuable  connector  between  the  naval 
air  station  and  other  Navy  facilities  at 
Key  West  and  Homestead  Air  Force  Base. 

The  shrimp  and  fishing  industries  also 
have  a  pressing  need  for  the  additional 
mileage  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
extension  of  1-95  southward  to  Key 
West. 

In  addition,  the  Keys  serve  as  a  choice 
vacation  spot  to  thousands  of  American 
citizens  who  drive  over  the  narrow,  two- 
lane  overseas  highway  every  year.  These 
people — both  residents  and  visitors — de- 
serve more  adequate  road  facilities. 
From  the  safety  standpoint  alone,  a  four 
lane  highway,  constructed  according  to 
federally  approved  standards,  is  essen- 
tial. 

As  I  have  noted  before,  and  in  past 
years,  the  two  segments  of  highway  pro- 
posed in  this  bill — 1-75  and  1-95 — are 
vital  extensions  of  the  already  existing 
Interstate  Highway  System.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  urge  that  they  be  given  top  pri- 
ority by  the  State  road  board  for  inclu- 
sion in  any  Federal  program — either 
present  or  future. 

In  summation,  the  Congress  has  cre- 
ated a  41,000  mile  Interstate  Highway 
System;  every  mile  of  this  System  has 
already  been  allocated;  recoginizing  the 
fact  that  additional  mileage  will  be  nec- 
essary, the  Congress  has  ordered  a  study 
to  determine  these  needs.  The  individual 
States  have  been  requested  to  submit  pri- 
ority recommendations  outlining  their 
future  interstate  highway  requirements. 
It  is  now  up  to  the  CSrovernor  of  Florida 
and  the  State  road  board  to  give  these 
two  highway  segments — ^1-75  and  1-95 — 
top  priority  in  the  recommendations  they 
are  currently  preparing  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  I  encourage 
such  recommendations  by  the  Governor 
and  the  State  road  board  and  assure  my 
continued  support  as  is  evidenced  by  my 
introduction  of  this  bill. 


HON.  HERBERT  A.  KOEHLER,  SR. 

Mr.  KTTiRERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  much  sorrow  that  I  report  to  my 
colleagues  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Herbert  A.  Koehler.  Sr.,  a  longtime  resi- 
dent of  Jackson  Heights,  Long  Island, 
N.Y. 

Bert  Koehler  had  been  active  in 
Queens  politics  for  almost  70  years.  He 
cast  his  first  vote  In  1897,  and  had  risen 
to  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the  Jack- 
son Heights-Elmhurst  area  after  many 
hectic  election  fights.  Through  the 
years  the  name  of  "Bert  Koehler"  was 
synonymous  with  the  Democratic  Party 
in  Queens.  He  was  its  strength  and 
backbone,  and  under  his  guidance  the 
Democratic  Party  was  able  to  elect  an- 
other borough  president  in  1940,  after 
an  absence  from  that  position  for  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years. 


He  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  bor- 
ough secretary  imder  the  borough  pres- 
ident, James  A.  Burke,  and  was  later 
named  commissioner  of  licenses  for  the 
city  of  New  York  under  the  then  Mayor 
William  O'Dwyer.  He  served  with  great 
distinction  in  this  post  for  approxi- 
mately 8  years.  He  was  elected  Demo- 
cratic county  leader  in  1958,  after  hav- 
ing served  as  suiting  county  leader  for  a 
period  of  6  months. 

His  entire  life  was  devoted  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  especially  to  helping  many  outstand- 
ing yoimg  Democrats  gain  an  opportu- 
nity to  serve  the  party  and  the  com- 
munity. 

He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who 
were  privileged  to  know  him,  and  he  will 
be  sorely  missed,  not  only  by  me,  but  by 
the  many  who  looked  on  him  as  a  true 
and  tested  friend. 

The  members  of  his  family  have  my 
deepest  sympathies. 


FUNI>S  FOR  LATERAL  SEWERS 

Mr.  KTTiRERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dow]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  section  708(a)  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  that  would  add  critically  needed 
fimds  to  our  basic  water  and  lateral 
sewer  facilities  program.  I  propose  to 
revise  the  $200  million  authorization  to 
read  $500  million.  The  number  of  the 
bill  is  H.R.  3645. 

The  need  for  increased  funds  for  this 
part  of  our  program  is  recognized  in  the 
budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  Yet 
the  increase,  estimated  at  $65  million 
over  the  1967  estimate — and  congres- 
sional authorization — of  $100  million  is 
not  enough.  I  have  it  on  good  authority 
that  there  are  so  many  applications  for 
Federal  assistance  that  to  meet  these 
confirmed  water  and  sewer  needs  of  our 
communities  across  the  Nation,  present 
appropriations  would  have  to  be  multi- 
plied 26  times.  The  proiJosed  increase 
from  $200  million  to  $500  million  is  mod- 
est, compared  to  the  need. 

However,  there  is  no  magic  In  the 
figure  of  $500  million.  The  amount  is 
offered  as  a  base  figure  from  which  this 
matter  may  be  discussed.  This,  I  am 
sure,  the  many  Congressmen  interested 
in  this  authorization  are  willing  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  strange  logic  that 
puts  some  of  our  water  and  sewer  pro- 
grams such  as  this  subject  program  for 
water  systems  and  lateral  sewers  under 
the  one  department,  while  other  sewer 
programs  fall  to  other  departments. 
Sewer  treatment  plants  and  sewer  mains 
are  funded  through  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Yet  these  and  the  lateral 
sewers  funded  through  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  de- 
pend Inextricably  upon  each  other. 
Logic  calls  for  a  merger  of  these  activ- 
ities.   Certainly  some  of  us  will  address 
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ourselves  to  the  task.  In  addition,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  aids  water 
and  sewer  systems  In  rural  areas.  While 
this  Is  suportable  as  a  distinct  agricul- 
tural activity,  perhaps  this,  too,  wants  to 
be  viewed  in  the  overall  perspective  of 
our  entire  effort  to  assure  sanitary  water 
for  the  communities  of  this  Nation  and 
to  eliminate  pollution  from  our  water- 
ways. 

In  addition,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
section  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965.  This  amend- 
ment supplements  the  proposed  Increase 
In  fxmds  for  basic  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties. It  is  a  further  mechanism  borne  of 
urgency  to  solve  the  critical  lack  of  funds 
for  sewer  facilities  needed  in  many  com- 
munities. The  number  of  my  bill  for  this 
second  amendment  is  H.R.  3584. 

At  present,  a  community  may  be  able 
to  commence  part  of  a  lateral  sewer  or 
water  system  with  local  or  State  fimds. 
However,  no  Federal  grant-in-aid  will  be 
forthcoming  if  a  sewer  facilities  system 
is  commenced  t>efore  approval  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  Federal  funding. 

My  amendment  makes  possible  local  or 
State  initiative  in  speeding  construction 
of  the  lateral  sewer  or  water  system  in 
those  communities  where  critical  condi- 
tions are  faced.  My  provision  permits  a 
community  to  start  construction  without 
Jeopardizing  chances  of  obtaining  Fed- 
eral assistance.  A  community  would  be 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance  when  such 
assistance  becomes  available  in  the  fu- 
ture, providing  the  system  under  active 
preparation  receives  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. My  amendment  authorizes  such 
prior  approval.  No  later  grant  would  be 
made  that  exceeds  the  amount  which 
would  otherwise  be  made  under  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

I  urge  that  we  adopt  this  provision, 
which  will  not  authorize  greater  Federal 
outlay,  but  will  fill  a  critical  gap  in  our 
national  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Erlenborn,  for  15  minutes,  Jan- 
uary 26;  and  to  cevlse  and  extend  his 
remarks;  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  YotTNGER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hail),  for  60  minutes,  on  February  1 
and  for  60  minutes,  on  February  2;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  60  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  KuPFERMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 26;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to:         i 

Mr.  Find.  | 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PucmsKi. 

Mr.  Ullman. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Harsha. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  En-BERC)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Vanik. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, January  26,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

253.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  the  text  of  ILO  Recom- 
mendation No.  123  concerning  the  employ- 
ment of  women  with  family  responsibilities 
(H.  Doc.  No.  45) ;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

254.  A  letter  from  tUe  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  ni  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  to 
require  advance  reports  to  committees  of 
Congress  before  making  certain  loans  In  ex- 
cess of  $250,0(X):  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

255.  A  letter  from  tile  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  b  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

256.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Sertlce,  Department  of 
Agrlcultxire,  transmitting  a  report  on  title  I, 
Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  during 
December  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  85-128;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Agriculture. 

257.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  extension  of  certain 
naval  vessel  loans  now  in  existence,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

258.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations) ,  transmitting  $.  report  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  two 
nonarmory  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Army  National  Guard,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l) , 
and  to  the  authority  delegated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

259.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  certain  construction 
in  support  of  military  activities  in  southeast 
Asia:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

260.  A  letter  from  th»  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  piuposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


261.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procvirement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

262.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  flight  In- 
structlon  program  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2110(b) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

263.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  an  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  of  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

264.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  ol 
State,  transmitting  a  petition  dated  Novem- 
ber 3.  1966,  signed  by  U.S.  citizens  residing 
in  Havana  at  the  time,  reviewing  their  diffi- 
culties In  trying  to  return  to  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

265.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  amount  of  Export-Import 
Bank  insurance  and  guarantees  issued  in 
connection  with  United  States  exports  to 
Yugoslavia  for  the  month  of  December  1966, 
purstiant  to  the  provisions  of  title  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act  of  1967,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dential determination  of  February  4,  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

266.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  disposal  of  foreign  ex- 
cess property  during  fiscal  year  1966,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  404,  63 
Stat.  398;  40  U.S.C.  514;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

267.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  potential  benefits  from  quarterly  collec- 
tions of  Federal  unemployment  taxes,  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Department  of  the 
Treasury;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

268.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  methods  used  to  provide 
telephone  service  to  military  family  housing 
occupants,  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

269.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

270.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Geological  Survey,  during 
the  period  July  1  to  December  31,  1966,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87- 
626;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

271.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  5941  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  payment  of  nonfor- 
eign  differentials  to  certain  U.S.  citizen  wage 
board  employees  serving  in  nonforeign  areas 
outside  the  continental  United  States  and 
Hawaii;  to  the  Connmlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

272.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

273.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
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legislation  to  provide  an  extension  of  the 
Interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
274.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intnxiuced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.    ANDERSON   of   IlUnols: 

HH.  3739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for 
the  control  of  water  or  air  pollutions,  and 
to  permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost 
withm  a  period  of  from  1  to  6  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H  Jl.  3740.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Disaster 
Belief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  fiood  insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  3741.  A    bill    for   the    education    and 
training  of  the  handicapped;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

HJl.  3742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Conomuni- 
catlons  Act  of  1934  to  aboUsh  the  renewal 
requirement  for  licenses  in  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  3743.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  property  In  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
to  Independence  National  Historical  Park; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 

H.R.  3744.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  in  New  England;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.3745.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

Hit.  3746.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  disability  Insurance  benefits  which  Is 
presently  required  in  the  case  of  an  Individ- 
ual receiving  worlanen's  compensation  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

HJi.  3747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain Insurance  agents  shall  be  treated  as  out- 
side salesmen  for  purposes  of  computing  ad- 
justed gross  income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3748.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C!ode  of  1964,  as  amended,  by  equal- 
izing taxation  with  a  special  exemption  for 
farm  marketing  and  purchasing  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  taxation  of  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  other  instltutiona;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Hit.  3750.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
proceeds  of  life  Insurance  contracts  trans- 
ferred for  a  valuable  consideration  to  certain 
persons  shall  not  be  subject  to  income  taxa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.3751.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 


treatment  of  certain  redemptions  of  pre- 
ferred stock;  to  the  Conomlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HH.  3752.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  make  no  payments  or  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  for  furnishing 
assistance  to  Conomunlst  countries;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  3753.  A  bill  to  consolidate  water  qual- 
ity management  and  pollution  control  au- 
thorities and  functions  in  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution    Control    Administration;    to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  3754.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the  in- 
come limitations  applicable  with  respect  to 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
and   their   widows;    to   the   Committee   on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  3755.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  high- 
way runiUng  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  through 
Bradenton,  Fla.,  Pimta  Gorda,  Fla.,  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  Naples,  Fla.,  to  Miami,  Fla.,  with 
an  extension  to  Homestead,  Fla.;  and  that 
the  highway  running  from  Miami,  Fla.,  to 
Key  West,  Fla.,  shall  be  a  part  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJi.  3756.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3757.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  require  corroboration  of  tmsupported 
statements  and  evidence  of  eligibility  for 
aid  or  assistance  thereunder  which  may  be 
provided  by  applicants  for  such  aid  or  as- 
sistance; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  3758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.R.  3759.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  which  a  widow  with  minor 
children  may  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  the  benefits  to  which  she  is  en- 
titled thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  3760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  3761.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  more  effective  prevention, 
control,  and  abatement  of  air  pollution 
through  the  establishment  of  air  regions 
and  standards  applicable  thereto;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  3762.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.3763.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VL  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  3764.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize  cer- 
tain grants  for  rehabilitation  of  the  lakes  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.R.  3765.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Conunlssion  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  (jrovernment  Operations. 

HJl.  3766.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  make  widows 


of  servicemen  who  die  on  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces  eligible  for  educational  aaslst- 
ance  under  that  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

US..  3767.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
shall  not  be  Included  as  Income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determimng  eligibility  for  a  pension 
under  title  38:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
ns..  3768.  A  bill  to  prohibit  age  discrimi- 
nation In  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  3769.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  disability  Insurance  benefits  which 
is  presently  required  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calif onUa: 
H.R.  3770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of   1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  fiood  Insurance;  to  the  ComnUt- 
tee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KARSTEN: 
H.R.  3771.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
H.R.  3772.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  statutory  rates 
for  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  and  for 
arrested  tuberculosis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3773.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  furnish 
a  therapeutic  or  rehabilitative  device,  as  well 
as  other  medical  equipment  and  suppUes 
without  first  establishing  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive an  Invalid  lift;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H,R.  3774.  A  bill  to  reduce  thefts  of  motor 
vehicles  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
unidentified    motor    vehicles,    and   by   pro- 
hibiting   the    unauthorized    possession    and 
transmission  in  interstate  commerce  of  motor 
vehicle  master  keys;    to   the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
ByMr.  KYROS: 
H.R.  3775.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    con- 
veyance of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  reserved  or  retained  in  certain 
lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HJl.  3776.  A  bill  to   extend  to   volunteer 
fire  companies  the  rates  of  postage  on  sec- 
ond-class and  third-class  bulk  mailings  ap- 
plicable to  certain  nonprofit  organizations; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJR.  3777.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3778.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  give  6  months'  ad- 
vance public  notice  of  the  planned  closing 
or  relocation  of  a  veterans'  facility,  and  to 
provide  for  at  least  one  veterans'  service  cen- 
ter In  each  State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
HJl.  3779.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  pol- 
icies with  respect  to  certain  use  permits  for 
national  forest  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HH.  3780.  A  bill  to  establish  and  maintain 
orderly  marketing  conditions  for  process- 
ing pears  In  the  interest  of  producers  and 
consumers,  and  an  orderly  flow  of  the  supply 
thereof  to  market  throughout  Its  normal 
marketing    season    to    avoid    unreasonabl* 
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fluctuations  In  supplies  and  prices;  to  the 
Coounlttee  on  Agriculture. 

H  B.  3781.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defenfle  to  conduct  a  special  educational 
training  and  physical  rehablUtetlon  program 
for  persons  with  educational  or  physical  de- 
ficiencies to  enable  them  to  serve  efTectlvely 
in  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl  3782.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establUh  the  position 
of  Chief  Veterinary  Officer  of  the  Service  and 
provide  for  the  rank  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  for  said  position;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

HJl  3783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

HR  3784.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  increase  the 
pensions  payable  to  widows  of  veterans  of 
the  Spanish-American  War;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HB.3785.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MIinSH: 

H  R.  3786.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  direct 
student  loans  to  be  made  to  certain  students 
studying  outside  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
m^erce. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 

HJl.  3787.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  3788.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  3789.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
lor  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 

H.R.  3790.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 

HJl.  3791.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Labeling  Act  to  specify 
the  minimum  size  of  type  which  must  be 
used  to  print  certain  information  on  the 
labels  of  packages  of  hazardous  substances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

HJl.  3792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  3793.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3794.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 

H.R.  3796.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  3796.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFEIX): 

HJl.  3797.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Postmaster  General  of  post- 
masters at  first-,  second-,  and  third-class 
post  offices;  to  the  Comzoittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.3798.  A  bill  to  permit  the  State  of 
BUnois  to  terminate  the  social  security  cov- 
erage, under  Its  agreemeat  entered  into  under 
section  218  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  of  the 
members  of  the  police  department  of  the 
village  of  Palatine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  3799.  A  bill  for  tihe  relief  of  the  city 
of  Pawtucket,  R.I.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  3800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  1, 
1948,  so  as  to  provide  that  flag-holder-type 
headstones  and  g^ave  markers  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
mark  the  graves  of  certain  deceased  service- 
men and  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3801.  A  bin  to  gOTern  further  develop- 
ment of  the  national  cemetery  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

HJl.  3802.  A  bin  to  Inoorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 

HJl.  3803.  A  bill  to  fcmend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  maximum 
rate  of  percentage  depl«tlon  to  a  rate  of  20 
percent,  and  to  Impose  a  special  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  the  depletion  deduction 
where  the  proceeds  thereof  are  used  to  fi- 
nance the  taxpayer's  expansion  Into  an  un- 
related field;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  3804.  A  bill  to  Inoorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  3805.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Umatilla  Indian  Reservation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEEBLIN: 

HJl.  3806.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  transpor- 
tation or  shipment  In  Interstate  commerce 
of  master  keys  to  persons  prohibited  by  State 
law  from  receiving  or  possessing  them;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.R.  3807.  A  bill  to  require  certain  vessels 
operating  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  to  conform  to  certain  stand- 
ards of  waste  disposal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  3808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a  National 
Community  Senior  Service  Corps;  to  the 
Committee  on   Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3809.  A  bin  to  smend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  amounts  expended  by  firemen  for  meals 
which  they  are  required  to  eat  at  their  p)ost 
of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

H.R.  3810.  A  bill  to  provide  training  oppor- 
tunities for  persons  employed  In  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 

H.R.3811.  A  bni  to  promote  the  develop- 


ment of  nuclear-powered  merchant  ships; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  3812.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  transportation 
by  air  of  all  classes  of  mall  to  and  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Oonunittee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  3813.  A  bill  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  Interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  3814.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  program  of  death 
Indemnification  for  persons  serving  in  com- 
bat zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  3815.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  estab- 
lish, operate,  and  maintain  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration cemetery  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   SISK: 
HJl.  3816.  A    bill    to    regulate    imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
H.R.  3817.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  re- 
tired persons  65  years  of  age  or  over  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  food  stamp  and  direct  distri- 
bution programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.R.  3818.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
HJl.  3819.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  U.S.   Academy  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  3820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
3,  1952;  to  the  Cocunlttee  on  the  District  ol 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.  3821.  A  bin  to  provide  fun  and  fair 
disclosure  of  the  nature  of  Interests  In  real 
estate  subdivisions  sold  through  the  mails 
and  Instruments  of  transportation  or  com- 
munication In  Interstate  commerce,  and  to 
prevent  frauds  In  the  sale  thereof,  and  foi 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.J.  Res.  211.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD  (by  request) : 

H.J.  Res.  212.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.J.  Res.  213.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  any  State  to  apportion  one 
house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors  other  than 
population;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.J.  Res.  214.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.WHALLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  215.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 

B.J.  Res.  216.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  revenue  sharing  with 
the  several  States  and  their  political  subdi- 
visions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 

H.J.  Res.  217.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  Umit  the  power  of  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  to  tax  the  salaries 
and  wages  of  persons  who  are  not  domicUarles 
or  residents  thereof;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
variation  in  the  traditional  Interpretation  of 
the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama  may  only  be  made 
pursuant  to  treaty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnols: 

H.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should  ( 1 ) 
cease  and  desist  In  Its  efforts  to  enforce  se- 
lective economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  Its  disposal 
to  improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  In  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.  Res.  175.  Resolution  establishing  a  Si)e- 
clal  Conmilttee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H.  Res.  176.  Resolution   creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.  Res.  177.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for  the  select  committee  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1,  90th  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

H.  Res.  178.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

H.  Res.  179.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  of  matters 
relating  to  the  laws,  regulations,  directives, 
and  policies  including  personnel  pertaining 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  such  other 
departments  and  agencies  engaged  primarily 
In  the  Implementation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  the  oversea  operations,  personnel,  and 
facilities  of  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  which  participate  In  the  de- 
velopment and  execution  of  such  policy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK: 

H.  Res.  180.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  X, 
XI,  and  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.  Res.  181.  Resolution  expressing  the  con- 
tinued opposition  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  admission  of  the  Commu- 
nist China  regime  to  the  United  Nations;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

4.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
relative  to  Federal  aid  highway  funds,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows:  i 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  3822.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Peltro 
De  Vita;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  3823.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Foglla;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3824.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gaspare 
Xmpeduglla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3825.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Pollzzl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3826.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Rapisardi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3827.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Sembrakis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3828.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jermin 
and  Diran  Tlrpan  and  their  minor  child, 
Migirdlc  Tlrpan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  3829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
M.  Fernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3830.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fllomena 
Moccla:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 

HR.  3831.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tlna  D.  loannou  (Johnson);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

H.R.  3832.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mo  Tseng 
Hsu  and  Cheng  Hslng;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3833.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Or- 
lando Leone  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Silvia  Leone; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
thony N.  Manoll;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  3835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3836.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Atao- 
allah  M.  Yazdl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   DELANEY: 

H.R.  3837.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  HaUna  J. 
Adamska;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3838.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Stefanla 
Anc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3839.  A   bUl   for   the   reUef   of   Maria 
Esther  Nacson  De  Garcia  Moya;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   FLOOD: 

H.R.  3840.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Miss 
AmaUa  Salvaterra;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   GILBERT: 

H.R.  3841.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sybil 
Alexander  Andrews;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3842.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Francesco 
Canale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3843.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Caroppo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3844.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Christos 
Charakas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3845.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Danlllo 
Contl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3846.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Giuseppe 
Fasulo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3847.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Rosario 
Gancltano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3848.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Peter 
Goldson,  his  wife,  Merva  Hedy  Goldson,  and 
child,  Brian  Goldson;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3849.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
and  Wilfred  Henry;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


HJl.  3850.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Lambertl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3851.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Lante;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3852.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Pletro 
Sllvo  Llcata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3853.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Vlto  Mat- 
ranga;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3854.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Maya- 
Fernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3855.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lampros 
Nlcolaldes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3856.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Noto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3857.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Guldo 
Parete,  his  wife,  Giovantl  Parete,  and  their 
children,  Claudia  and  Mario  Parete;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3858.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  YacoT 
Shimon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3859.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tlnos  Tsonatos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlanna 
and  Francesco  Turco;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3861.  A   bUl   for    the   relief   of   Faye 
Walters;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  JOELSON : 

H.R.  3862.  A   bin    for   the   relief   of   Vered 
Baum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

HJl.  3863.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Gonzalez-Mora,  and  his  wife,  Natalia  San- 
doval Gonzalez-Mora;  to  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

HJl.  3864.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Martha 
Pllworn  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3865.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mauri tz 
A.  Sterner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  3866.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Enrique  Ramos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  iSr.  MULTER: 

HJl.  3867.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
Ciancimino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 

HJl.  3868.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Na- 
veed  A.  Slddiql;  to  the-  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3869.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Livla 
S.  Wan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H.R.  3870.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Mo- 
hammad  Zahlr;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RONAN: 

HR.  3871.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  VasUloe 
C.  Aggelopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.3872.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  VasUios 
Alexopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  3873.  A  Mil  for  the  reUef  of  Cavlt 
Alldede;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.3874.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Hebda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3875.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  VaslUoe 
Kyriakopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3876.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Markopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3877.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Restos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3878.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pollxene 
Vlatsas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3879.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Vltale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 

HJl.  3880.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  SunshU 
Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  3881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Desplna 
and  Christina  HatzlBawas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3882.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  John  Kon- 
droe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.3883.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Ofella 
Manrlque;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  3884.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mah- 
mood  Mouaavlpour;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3885.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kazl- 
miera  Nlemirowslca;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.3886.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
iBldro  Rodrl^ea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 

H.R.  3887.  A  bill  conferring  Jtirlfldlctlon 
upon  the  VS.  Court  of  Claima  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Solomon  S.  Levadl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.R  3888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
Pak  Tt**^"  Gartner-Chan;   to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary.      

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

HJt.  3889.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Standard 
Meat  Co.;  to  the  CMnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

■< —     ^a^        ■* 


cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  January  25, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tanpore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  help  of  the  ages  past, 
hope  for  the  years  to  come,  in  the  white 
of  Thy  holiness  we  know  ourselves  for 
what  we  are — petty,  proud  creatures  who 
seek  their  own  wills  and  whims  in  spite 
of  the  noble  professions  with  which  we 
come  to  Thee. 

We  would  yield  our  flickering  torch  to 
the  flame  of  Thy  redeeming  love.  Con- 
secrate with  Thy  presence  the  way  our 
feet  may  go,  and  the  humblest  work  will 
shine,  and  the  rough  places  be  made 
plain. 

In  a  world  filled  with  problems  that 
peiplex,  may  our  hearts  be  strengthened 
by  the  realization  that  ours  is  also  a 
time  of  splendor,  bright  with  promise  as 
we  stand  at  the  portal  of  a  more  glorious 
tomorrow. 

Thus,  may  we  be  true  to  all  truth  the 
world  denies,  not  tonguetied  by  Its 
g^ded  lies;  not  always  right  in  all  men's 
eyes,  but  faithful  to  the  light  within. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  one  who 
is  the  way  and  the  life.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
January  24.  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 


COMMTTTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appalachia  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  ExPORT-lMfORT  Bank  iNStmANCE 

and  Guarantees  Reiating  to  Exports  to 

YtrOOSLAVIA 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  amount 
of  Export-Import  Bank  insurance  and  guar- 
antees Issued  m  connection  with  U.S.  exports 
to  Yugoslavia,  for  the  month  of  December 
1966,  totaled  *4,675;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  on  NROTC  Plight  Instruction 
ProOiam 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Naval  Reserve  OlBcers'  Training  Corps 
flight  instruction  program,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  Under  Exem»lart  Rehabilitation 
Certificates  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  lnw,  that  the  Informa- 
tion required  to  report  under  the  Exemplary 
Rehabilitation  Certlfloates  Act  is  not  avail- 
able at  this  time;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

AtTTHOHIZATlON  OF  CeBSTAIN  CONSTRUCTION  IN 

Support  of  MilitarT  AcnvrriES  in  South- 
east Asia 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  certain  construction 
in  support  of  military  activities  in  south- 
east Asia  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Appropriations  for  Procurement  of  Air- 
CRAFT,  Missiles,  and  Tracked  Combat 
Vehicles  for  Piscai.  Year  1967 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1967  for  piocurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


Appropriations    for   Procurement   of   Aih- 
craft.     Missiles,     and     Tracked     Combat 
Vehicles  for  Fiscal  Yeab  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1968  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to   the   Committee   on  Armed   Services. 

Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of 
1967 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  an  extension  of  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  on  Sales  and  Transfers  of  Foreigk 
Excess  Property  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
sales  and  transfers  of  foreign  excess  property 
by  that  Administration,  for  the  calendar 
year  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
Reports  of   Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  administration 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Nonresident  Tui- 
tion Act,  Board  of  Education,  District  of 
Columbia  government,  dated  January  1967 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements,  fiscal  year  1966,  Federal  Prison 
Industries,  Inc.,  Department  of  Justice,  dated 
January  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  audit  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration and  certain  banks  of  the  farm 
credit  system,  fiscal  year  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Laws  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  thi 
Virgin  Islands 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  cop- 
ies of  all  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  in  Its  1966  regular  and 
special  sessions  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insul&r 
Affairs. 

Amendment  of  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1056 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Small  Reclamations 
Projects  Act  of  1956,  as  amended  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Conditional  Entries 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  conditional  entries  of  certain  al- 
iens, for  the  6-month  period  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  or 
1967 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trana- 
mittlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  cited 
as  the  "Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  of  1967"  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
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to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare.   

FETmONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  petition  dated  Novem- 
ber 3,  1966,  signed  by  sundry  citizens  of  the 
United  States  residing  at  that  time  in  Ha- 
v-ana,  relating  to  their  return  to  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  coimcil  of  the 
city  of  Struthers,  Ohio,  favoring  the  proposed 
Interconnecting  waterway  linking  the  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  River  Canal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  BUDGET- 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  15,  PT.  2) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget  for  1968.  Without  objection,  the 
budget  and  message  from  the  President 
will  be  appropriately  referred,  and  the 
message  from  the  President  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  without  being 
read. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  present  the  budget  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1967. 

Notwithstanding  increased  attention 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  recent  years,  there 
is  persuasive  evidence  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  if  the  Nation's  Capital  is  to  be 
a  capital  in  which  all  Americans  can  take 
pride.  Problems  of  housing,  education, 
employment,  crime,  and  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing racial  balance — the  problems  of  most 
large  American  cities — are  critical.  Now, 
not  later,  is  the  time  to  attack  them. 

American  citizens  have  a  right  to  ex- 
press themselves  at  the  polls  about  the 
people  to  run  their  governments.  The 
citizens  of  the  District  must  be  given  a 
voice  in  their  own  government  through 
home  rule.  I  believe  that  the  last  Con- 
gress should  have  granted  home  rule  to 
the  citizens  of  the  District,  and  I  urge  the 
present  Congress  to  give  them  home  rule. 

Two  recent  reports  imderscore  the  ur- 
eency  of  the  District's  needs.  The  4- 
year  study  completed  in  August  1966  un- 
der a  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  found 
a  gradual  worsening  of  the  physical,  so- 
cial, and  economic  conditions  of  the  Dis- 
trict. The  report  concluded  that  to  do 
no  more  than  just  "hold  the  line"  wiU 
require  $175  million  in  additional  funds 
over  the  next  8  years.  To  make  "sub- 
stantial inroads"  on  present  conditions 
will  require  $750  million  over  that  same 
period,  and  a  course  of  "total  action  to- 
ward solving  the  problems"  would  re- 
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quire  additional  expenditures  of  $3  bil- 
lion between  now  and  1975.  This  Is  a 
measure  of  the  magnitude  of  what  we 
are  facing  and  of  the  inadequacy  of  oiu: 
past  efforts. 

The  other  report,  completed  last 
month,  is  that  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Commission  recommends 
many  changes  in  the  agencies  and  pro- 
grEuns  directly  concerned  with  crime, 
some  of  which  are  reflected  in  this 
budget.  The  Commission  also  expressed 
its  concern  at  inadequacies  in  other  Dis- 
trict programs — hi  emplosmaent,  housing, 
education,  health,  welfare,  and  recrea- 
tion. Significantly,  it  adds  that  if  these 
deficiencies  in  community  life  "are  al- 
lowed to  continue  or  to  worsen,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  formulate  solutions  to  our 
crime  problems,  no  matter  what  action 
Is  taken  in  the  police,  court,  or  correc- 
tional fields." 

I  shall  shortly  transmit  to  the  Congress 
proposals  to  enable  the  District  to  come 
to  grips  with  its  needs.  It  must  move 
forward,  not  stand  still  or  fall  back. 

The  budget  which  I  am  presenting 
reflects  the  needs  of  the  present.  How- 
ever, the  District  must  prepare  for  great- 
er efforts  in  the  years  ahead  and  it  must 
consider  sources  of  new  revenue.  To  do 
so  successfully,  it  must  have  the  best 
advice  and  assistance  possible.  I  will 
therefore  include  in  a  1967  supplemental 
budget  for  the  District,  which  I  will 
shortly  transmit  to  the  Congress,  $200,000 
for  an  independent  study  of  the  entire 
range  of  District  revenue  sources,  actual 
and  potential,  to  determine  what  changes 
should  be  made  in  its  fiscal  policies  and 
tax  structure.  I  would  expect  the  study 
to  be  completed  in  time  for  consideration 
with  the  District's  budget  for  fiscal  1969. 

The  Federal  Government,  of  course, 
must  meet  its  own  responsibilities  tc  the 
District.  It  is  our  Capital  City.  The 
Federal  Government  depends  for  its  own 
proper  functioning  on  a  healthy  and 
stable  District.  Moreover,  the  District, 
as  the  heart  of  a  rapidly  expanding, 
prosperous  metropolitan  area,  directly 
affects  the  character  and  livability  of 
the  entire  region.  Self-interest  as  well 
as  proper  pride  in  our  Capital  dictates 
that  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
city's  revenues  be  completely  adequate. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion Is  not  yet  at  that  level.  Large  but 
essential  Increases  In  District  expenses 
have  not  been  adequately  matched  by 
Increases  in  the  Federal  payment.  For 
that  reason,  I  am  again  recommending 
to  the  Congress  that  the  basis  for  de- 
termining the  authorized  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  be  established  as  a 
percentage  of  basic  local  tax  revenues. 

This  basis  is  not  only  more  equitable 
for  the  present,  but  also  will  maintain 
an  equitable  balance  into  the  future  as 
changes  occur  in  the  tax  burden  of  the 
District  taxpayers.  Revenues  will  be 
more  predictable  and  forward  planning 
of  District  programs  will  be  more  mean- 
ingful. In  fiscal  1968,  based  on  the  cur- 
rent estimate  of  the  specified  tax  reve- 
nues of  $282.3  million,  this  basis  would 
fix  the  authorization  at  $70.6  million — 
$10.6  million  above  the  present  author- 


ization of  $60  million.  In  fiscal  1967,  this 
basis  would  have  fixed  the  authorization 
at  $64  million.  The  change  in  a  p>eriod 
of  only  1  year  illustrates  the  need  for  a 
basis  which  will  continue  to  reflect  a  fair 
apportionment  of  the  costs  of  general 
District  government  between  District 
taxpayers  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Another  aspect  of  District  finances  is 
also  vitally  In  need  of  revision.  The 
District  is  now  compelled  to  borrow  for 
its  capital  expenditures  from  thie  Treas- 
ury. The  total  of  such  borrowings  for 
the  general  fund — which  of  course  must 
in  each  instance  be  approved  in  the  ap- 
propriation bills — cannot  now  exceed  the 
fixed  amount  of  $290  million.  Repay- 
ments by  the  District  are  not  taken  into 
account;  once  the  authorized  amount 
has  been  borrowed  the  District's  author- 
ity is  exhausted,  even  though  its  out- 
standing obligations  may  be  less  than 
the  $290  million  authorized. 

This  type  of  authorization  is  both  un- 
necessary and  unfair.  The  District 
should  not,  of  course,  borrow  beyond  its 
needs,  which  the  Congress  evaluates  in 
appropriation  bills.  Neither  should  it 
borrow  beyond  its  capacity  to  repay;  but 
that  capacity,  rather  than  an  arbitrary 
dollar  limit,  should  be  the  measure  of  its 
maximum  permitted  debt.  I  will,  there- 
fore, also  propose  legislation  which  will 
create  a  District  debt  ceiling  related  to 
the  annual  amount  of  general  fund  reve- 
nue, including  the  authorized  Federal 
payment  and  using  the  same  general 
fund  tax  revenue  base  proposed  for  the 
Federal  payment  authorization.  A  fair 
limitation — 6  percent — of  such  revenues 
for  debt  service  would  permit  a  debt  ceil- 
ing of  $335  milUon  in  fiscal  1968.  This 
is  $45  million  above  the  present  author- 
ization, and  will,  of  course,  permit  the 
District  to  take  advantage  in  the  future 
of  any  portion  of  its  present  obligation 
which  it  has  repaid. 

These  changes  in  the  Federal  payment 
authorization  and  in  the  District's  bor- 
rowing authority  are  needed  now.  The 
Commissioners,  on  their  part,  intend  to 
increase  the  real  and  personal  property 
tax  rates  by  20  cents  per  $100  of  assessed 
valuation,  to  produce  an  estimated  addi- 
tional revenue  of  $8  million.  The  Dis- 
trict is  also  continuously  seeking  to  re- 
duce costs  and  improve  management. 
For  example,  Its  cost-reduction  program 
has — 

Saved  $500,000  In  simplification  of 
paperwork. 

Saved  $57,000  annually  and  some 
50i000  police  man-hours,  by  use  of  spe- 
cial school  crossing  guards. 

Saved  $250,000  during  the  past  2 
years  by  disposal  of  obsolete  records  to 
release  prime  office  sitece. 

Saved  $97,000  annually  in  clerical  time 
by  simplifying  police  field  reports. 

Reduced  Inventories  by  $100,000  by 
using  computers  for  improving  Inventory 
management. 

Efforts  to  eliminate  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  improve  management,  and  the 
added  financial  resources  proposed,  will 
permit  an  expenditure  budget  for  fiscal 
1968  which  Is  appropriate  to  the  Dis- 
trict's requirements,  both  for  operating 
expenses  and  for  catching  up  on  a  major 
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backlog  of  sorely  needed  capital  projects. 
A  table  summarizing  the  District's  budg- 


et and  a  description  of  significant  budget 
proposals  follow: 


Auihorizaliona  and  financing 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Education: 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay 

Welfare  and  health: 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay 

Highways  and  traffic: 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay 

Public  safety: 

Operating  expenses — 

Capital  outlay 

Parks  and  recreation: 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay 

General  operating  expenses: 

Operating  expenses.. 

Capital  outlay.. - 

Sanitary  engineering: 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay 

Repayment  of  loans  and  interest 

Payment  of  District  of  Columbia  share  of  Federal  capital  outlays. 

Contribution  to  rail  rapid  transit  system 

Judgments,  refunds,  and  other  expenses 


Total  new  obllgational  authority ..- 

Distribution  of  now  obligatlooal  authority: 

General  fund 

Ilighway,  water,  and  sewage  works  funds 

Proposed  for  later  transmittal: 

Police  pay  increase— proposed  legislation — 

Plans  for  new  District  of  Columbia  colleges— existing  legislation.... 

Reserves  for  Indefinite  appropriations - 

Funds  required  in  subsequent  years  to  pay  obligations  for  capital 
projects  (net) - 


Total  financial  requirements.. 


Revenues  and  balances: 

Taxes,  fees,  etc.' 

Federal  payment: 

Existing  legislation 

Proposed  legislation 

Loans  for  capital  outlay: 

Existing  legislation 

Proposed  legislation — 

Funds  released  to  surplus 

Beginning  and  end  of  year  balances  (net)'.. 

Total  revenues  and  balances 


19C6  actual 


75,641 
17,569 

80,958 
6,014 

14,203 
9,852 

79, 957 
1,687 

11,052 
1,035 

20,636 
2,110 

23,257 

12,547 

5,690 

987 

2,000 

3,983 


369,078 

(325,984) 
(43, 094) 


39 
-1,750 


367,367 


1967  estimate 


86,529 
27,213 

90,945 
2,572 

15,350 
15,455 

91,  591 
1,630 

13.360 
1,253 

23,507 


24,708 

12, 747 

6,077 

1,350 

4,527 

980 


1968  estimate 


420, 692 

(367,207) 
(53,485) 

220 


1,040 
-2,851 


419, 101 


293,802 
44,250 


28.312 


2,841 
-1,838 


367, 367 


321,562 
60,000 


37, 527 


3,618 
-3,606 


419, 101 


101,  028 
63,270 

106,809 
5,889 

16,307 
18,501 

92,295 
3,773 

17,619 
4,105 

27,570 
13,705 

26,625 

17, 516 

7,7S0 

1,247 


1,851 


525,900 

(464,687) 
(61, 213) 

1,327 

500 
940 

-16,964 


611, 703 


353,046 

60,000 
10,600 

49,600 

34,200 

4.720 

-463 


511,703 


I  Includes  Incrpases  in  real  estate  taxes  from  $2.70  to  $2.90  per  $100  assessed  valuation  and  In  personal  property  taxes 
(rom  $2  to  $2.20  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation  In  fiscal  year  1968. 
i  Balances  are  in  the  highway,  water,  and  sewage  funds.    No  general  fund  balance  estimated  in  1967  or  1968. 


XDUCATIOM 

Operating  funds  for  the  public  school 
system  in  1968  require  $101  million,  an 
Increase  of  $14.5  million  over  1967. 

The  urgent  need  further  to  Improve 
District  schools  has  been  emphasized  not 
only  in  a  recent  congressional  investiga- 
tion and  report,  but  also  in  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  deficiences  are  sub- 
stantial, and  they  are  serious.  Educa- 
tion for  every  child  to  the  limits  of  his 
capacity  \s  basic  to  all  other  efforts.  To 
achieve  this  goal  in  the  Di^bdct,  the  qual- 
ity of  education  must  be  improved,  the 
needs  of  children  from  deprived  and  in- 
adequate family  backgrounds  must  be 
given  more  attention,  and  the  physical 
plant  must  be  expanded  and  modernized. 
The  budget  reflects  the  urgent  need  to 
accomplish  each  of  these  objectives  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

IMPKOVING   THE    QTJAUTT    OF   EDUCATION 

With  the  funds  provided  in  the  budget 
the  quality  of  education  will  be  improved 
by- 
More  support,  through  additional 
teachers,  for  elementary  school  instruc- 
tion in  such  fields  as  science,  mathe- 
matics, music,  art,  physical  education, 
and  foreign  languages. 


Added  professional  help  for  schools  of 
all  levels  in  such  areas  as  reading, 
speech,  curriculum,  library  science,  guid- 
ance, history,  and  business  education. 

An  internship  program  to  assist  teach- 
ers in  their  first  year  of  teaching 
through  inservice  training. 

Attaining  Board  of  Education  stand- 
ards for  librarians  and  counselors:  a  li- 
brarian for  each  school  where  facilities 
are  available,  and  a  ratio  of  counselors 
to  pupils  of  1:750  in  elementary  schools 
and  1 :400  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Beginning  a  reduction  in  class  sizes  in 
schools  where  space  is  available.  Regu- 
lar academic  pupil-teacher  ratios  in 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  will  be 
reduced  from  25:1  to  21:1.  Because  of 
space  limitations,  the  goal  of  a  ratio  of 
24:1  in  elementary  schools  must  await 
the  construction  program. 

Additional  assistant  principals  In  ele- 
mentary schools  to  improve  school  ad- 
ministration and  instructional  supervi- 
sion, i 

MEETING  THE  KEEDS  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

The  funds  provided  in  the  budget  will 
also  help  to  meet  the  needs  of  children 
whose  background  and  family  resources 
are  inadequate.  Nearly  half  the  pupils 
in  the  District's  schools  come  from  areas 


where  the  average  family  income  is  un- 
der  $5,000.  Funds  from  Federal  pro- 
grams have  helped  to  enrich  the  school 
experience  of  these  children,  but  more  is 
necessary.    The  budget  will — 

Provide  teachers  who  can  give  Individ, 
ualized  instruction  to  pupils  who  can  be 
helped  by  more  teacher  attention  pro- 
vided through  team  teaching,  imgraded 
classrooms,  smaller  class  arrangements, 
seminars,  and  tutorial  assistance  iii 
afterschool  study. 

Initiate  a  prekindergarten  program 
for  3,000  children,  to  convert  the  Head- 
start  approach  into  a  full-year  program. 

Provide  help  to  approximately  60,000 
students  in  remedial  reading. 

Double  the  present  number  of  pupu 
personnel  teams  to  provide  help  both  to 
pupils  and  to  teaching  personnel  in  de- 
termining the  abilities  and  emotional 
stability  of  children. 

Expand  the  school  lunch  program. 

Provide  matching  funds  to  qualify  for 
teachers  from  the  National  Teachers 
Corps. 

CONSTRUCTENO    AND    EQITIFFINC    SCHOOLS 

Funds  in  the  amount  of  $63.3  million 
are  provided  in  the  budget  for  various 
phases  of  school  construction.  This  is  a 
substantial  increase  over  past  levels,  but 
it  is  a  more  current  assessment  of  the 
need.  There  is  no  economy  in  delay.  On 
the  contrary,  postponement  of  essential 
facilities  condemns  many  students  to 
educational  handicaps  that  will  endure 
throughout  their  lives.  The  budget  is  in- 
tended to  reflect  urgency. 

It  will  provide  funds  for — 

Construction  of  17  projects  for  which 
site  and  planning  funds  have  already 
been  appropriated — including  two  new 
elementary  schools,  two  elementary 
school  replacements,  additions  to  12 
other  schools,  and  an  addition  to  the 
school  warehouse. 

Equipment  for  elementary  and  junior 
high  construction  projects  already 
funded. 

Planning  and  construction  funds  for 
three  elementary  and  one  senior  high 
school  additions. 

Site  and  planning  funds  for  28  school 
projects. 

Seventy-five  portable  prekindergarten 
classrooms  for  the  most  seriously  de- 
prived areas  of  the  District. 

An  addition  to  Sharpe  Health  School, 
and  a  new  school  for  the  severely  men- 
tally retarded. 

Funds  are  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  Shaw  Junior  High  School, 
for  which  the  Congress  provided  special 
legislation  in  1966.  Funds  to  enable  the 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  to  begin 
planning  for  the  two  new  institutions  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  89-791  can  be 
supplied  from  existing  resources  in  1967. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  budget  for  fi- 
nancing the  two  Boards  in  1968. 

CRIME 

The  budget  reflects  my  continuing  con- 
cern that  i>eople  who  live,  work,  and  visit 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  must  be  safe  in 
their  persons  and  their  property.  The 
continuing  increase  in  the  District's  rate 
of  crime  demonstrates  that  our  efforts 
thus  far  have  not  been  adequate.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Crime  In  the 
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District  of  Columbia  has  now  given  us 
a  measure  of  our  needs  and  of  the  steps 
to  be  taken.  Its  recommendations  are 
being  carefully  evaluated,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  are  reflected  in  the  budget. 
I  will  shortly  be  proposing  legislation  to 
(!arry  out  other  recommendations  which 
require  legislative  approval. 

The  attack  on  crime  must  be  on  a 
broad  front.  The  Police  Department 
must  be  provided  with  adequate  re- 
sources. No  less  must  be  made  available 
to  the  courts,  the  prosecutors,  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  and  to  all  of 
the  youth-serving  agencies  that  seek  to 
prevent  delinquency,  and  to  help  young 
offenders  become  law-abiding  citizens. 
The  budget  reflects  much  of  this  need. 

BTRENGTHENIMO    THE    POUCE    DEPABTICKNT 

For  the  Police  Department  itself,  the 
budget  provides — 

Additional  civilian  positions  and  addi- 
tional computer  services  to  carry  for- 
ward the  planning  and  information  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department.  When  these 
activities  are  fully  staffed,  they  are  esti- 
mated to  achieve  greater  manpower  uti- 
lization in  the  Department  equivalent  to 
600  additional  policemen. 

Additional  civilians  to  relieve  police- 
men from  clerical  duties,  and  to  assist 
in  improving  the  Department's  commu- 
nity relations,  training,  recordkeeping, 
and  criminal  investigations. 

Additional  sergeants — from  a  ratio  of 
1:20  patrolmen  to  1:9 — to  improve  the 
supervision  of  patrolmen.  _ 

Increase  in  the  police  cadet  program 
and  in  the  number  of  school  crossing 
guards. 

Increased  police  mobility  through 
additional  automobiles. 

The  1967  supplemental  budget  for  the 
District  will  provide  an  additional 
$420,000  to  expand  and  modernize  the 
police  commutiications  system. 

I  shall  also  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
bill  to  provide  an  Increase  in  the  salaries 
of  the  Police  Department,  to  be  applied 
principally  in  the  lower  ranks  as  an  aid 
to  recruitment  of  policemen  of  high  qual- 
ity. The  1967  supplemental  budget  will 
request  funds  to  make  this  increase  ef- 
fective on  May  1,  1967.  This  increase 
along  with  that  already  authorized  by 
the  89th  Congress  and  the  District's  more 
successful  recent  recruiting  efforts 
should  bring  the  Department  very  near 
its  authorized  strength  in  fiscal  1968.  A 
direct  result  of  this  will  be  a  saving  of 
$2  million  in  tactical  force  operations, 
since  there  will  be  a  sharp  decrease  in 
the  need  to  staff  this  force  on  an  over- 
time basis  by  the  use  of  patrolmen  on 
their  day  off. 

CBIME  PREVENTION  AND   OTHER  CBZUINAL  JUS- 
TICE PROGRAMS 

These  Improvements  in  the  Police  De- 
partment win  fall  to  realize  their  full 
potential,  however,  unless  improvements 
are  also  made  in  other  areas.  The  crime 
prevention  budget,  therefore,  also  in- 
cludes funds  for — 

A  major  increase  in  the  staff  of  the 
roving  leader  program,  which  has  had 
marked  success  in  working  with  youth 
gangs  and  delinquency-prone  young 
people. 

Stepping  up  sharply  the  transfer  be- 
gim  in  fiscal  1967  of  children  from  large 


institutions  to  group  shelters,  foster  and 
prerelease  homes.  Funds  are  provided 
to  add  20  group  foster  homes  to  the  six 
funded  in  1967  and  to  provide  eight  youth 
group  homes  for  delinquent  children. 
The  savings  in  cost  to  the  District  will  be 
substantial  because  the  present  system 
of  institutional  care  is  expensive. 

Additional  child  support  and  probation 
workers  for  the  juvenile  court. 

A  research  unit  to  permit  the  juvenile 
court  to  determine  how  to  improve  its 
operations  and  procedures. 

Strengthened  court  services,  including 
increased  legal  assistance  to  indigents  in 
the  court  of  general  sessions. 

NEW    FAdLITIES 

The  budget  also  reflects  the  urgent 
recommendation  of  the  Crime  Commis- 
sion that  if  the  war  on  crime  is  to  be  ef- 
fective, major  improvements  are  needed 
in  the  District's  physical  facilities. 
Funds  are  provided  to  construct,  at  Blue 
Plains,  the  new  police  training  facility. 
Survey  funds  are  included  to  make  com- 
prehensive studies  for  a  modern  deten- 
tion and  diagnostic  facility  to  replace  the 
District  of  Columbia  jail,  for  new  court 
facilities,  and  for  a  modern  facility  to  re- 
place the  present  Receiving  Home. 
Funds  are  also  provided  for  plans  and 
specifications  for  an  alcoholic  treatment 
center  at  the  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital,  which  will  continue 
and  improve  the  adjustments  made  nec- 
essary by  the  long  overdue  removal  of 
the  chronic  alcoholic  from  the  criminal 
process. 

HEALTH 

The  budget  provides  a  total  of  $66.5 
million  for  the  operation  of  pubUc  health 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
for  1968,  an  Increase  of  $8.2  million  over 
1967.  These  funds  are  needed  to  im- 
prove a  variety  of  services,  and  to  remedy 
some  serious  deficiencies. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  has 
made  impressive  gains  in  recent  years. 
Much  more  will  be  possible,  with  addi- 
tional Federal  assistance,  when  present 
laws  are  amended  to  permit  the  District 
to  join  the  many  other  States  which  are 
receiving  Federal  assistance  in  local 
health  activities  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Under  that  pro- 
gram, not  only  will  many  more  District 
residents  receive  needed  medical  atten- 
tion, but  increasing  pressures  upon  both 
the  District  of  Columbia  General  Hospi- 
tal and  Children's  Hospital  will  be  eased. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  prompt  atten- 
tion to  the  necessary  legislation. 

The  budget  will  maintain  the  momen- 
tum of  prior  years,  and  make  other  es- 
sential improvements.    It  will — 

Increase  the  nmnber  of  nurses,  nurses' 
assistants,  and  the  capacity  of  the  nurs- 
ing school  at  the  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital.  These  increases,  to- 
gether with  the  improvement  in  the  re- 
cruiting ability  of  the  hospital  which  will 
result  from  the  recently  announced  pay 
increases  for  nurses,  should  materially 
Improve  the  quality  of  nursing  care  at 
the  hospital.  More  funds  are  also  pro- 
vided to  the  hospital  for  supplies  and 
equipment. 

Provide  expanded  services  for  the  aged, 
through  a  geriatrics  clinic  at  the  Po- 


tomac Gardens  public  housing  project 
for  the  aged,  and  through  an  increase  in 
home  health  services. 

Permit  payment  to  contract  hospitals 
and  Freedman's  Hospital  of  their  reason- 
able costs  for  the  services  they  provide 
the  medically  indigent  residents  of  the 
District,  in  conformance  with  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  PubUc  Law  89-97. 

Provide  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  Northwest  Community  Health  Cen- 
ter. 

The  average  daily  patient  load  of  St 
Elizabeths  Hospital  for  which  the  Dis- 
trict is  responsible  continues  to  decline. 
The  per  diem  cost,  however,  continues 
to  increase  so  that  an  additional  $3.6 
million  will  be  required  in  1968. 

WELFARE 

The  budget  provides  $40.3  million  for 
the  Department  of  Welfare  in  1968,  an 
increase  of  $7.7  million  over  1967. 

The  operations  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment continue  to  reflect  efforts  to  re- 
habilitate individuals  and  families,  in- 
crease their  self-sufficiency,  and  in  as 
many  cases  as  possible  assist  them  to 
become  self-supporting.  Funds  are  pro- 
vided to  maintain  the  present  ratio  of 
social  workers  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children,  to  complete  the  basic  staff- 
ing for  two  recently  established  neigh- 
borhood centers,  and  to  meet  additionsd 
staff  needs  for  the  aged  at  District  of 
Columbia  Village.  Funds  are  also  pro- 
vided to  staff  the  new  District  facility 
which  will  replace  the  present  National 
Training  School  for  Boys. 

Many  special  welfare  programs  have 
been  established  in  recent  years  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  less  advantaged.  The 
budget  will  permit  intensifying  this  ef- 
fort by — 

Expanding  the  crisis  assistance  and 
emergency  family  shelter  programs. 

Continuing  and  improving  the  train- 
ing and  job  placement  assistance  pro- 
grams for  unemployed  parents  of  needy 
children.  This  effort  will  continue  to 
be  closely  related  to 'the  work  training 
program  financed  under  title  V  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  provides 
for  the  removal  of  limitations  that  now 
prevent  Federal  assistance  imder  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

Passing  the  actual  rented  expenses  of 
public-assistance  recipients  if  their 
quarters  meet  building  code  require- 
ments and  a  reasonable  standard  of 
maintenance. 

Further  expanding  the  day  care  pro- 
gram. 

PARKS   AND   RECREATION 

The  needs  of  those  agencies  concerned 
with  parks  and  recreation  wUl  require 
$17.6  million,  an  increase  of  $4.3  million 
over  1967. 

The  additional  funds  will  permit  a 
substantial  expansion  of  supervised  rec- 
reational activity.  The  major  portion. 
$2.5  million,  will  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive summer  program  for  youth,  com- 
bining organized  recreation  with  educa- 
tional and  preschool  training.  These 
funds,  together  with  $500,000  which  will 
be  included  in  the  supplemental  1967 
budget,  are  needed  to  continue  and  Im- 
prove the  District's  summer  programs 
for  yoimg  people.  During  the  past  2 
years    District    programs    have    been 
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among  the  most  successful  in  the  United 
States.  Their  value  can  no  longer  be 
doubted. 

Poinds  are  also  provided  for  more  ade- 
quate coverage  of  existing  facilities,  for 
more  hours  of  operation  of  90  play- 
grounds recently  lighted  for  night  use 
with  the  help  of  private  contributions, 
for  an  extended  summer  season  for 
swimming  pools,  for  expanded  recreation 
programs  serving  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
for  staffing  the  Buchanan  playgroxmd 
which  will  also  be  improved  by  a  grant 
from  the  Astor  Foundation. 

The  capital  budget  reflects  an  urgent 
need  to  increase  the  recreation  facilities 
available  in  the  District.  A  total  of  $4.1 
million  is  proposed  to  provide,  among 
other  things — 

Acquisition  of  the  old  carbarn  on  East 
Capitol  Street  for  development  into  a 
community  and  recreation  center  to 
serve  an  area  badly  in  need  of  such  a 
facility. 

Construction  funds  for  two  swimming 
pools,  and  plans  for  four  more. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Chevy  Chase 
Community  Center,  for  which  Congress 
in  fiscal  1967  provided  funds  to  prepare 
plans  and  specifications. 

The  1967  supplemental  budget  will 
provide  funds  to  make  available  next 
summer  15  walk-to-leam-to-swim  pools 
for  younger  children. 

TSANSFORTATION 

The  budget  reflects  the  substantial 
progress  toward  an  ultimate  solution  of 
the  transportation  program  that  was 
made  during  the  past  year. 

The  mass  transit  program  moved 
closer  to  the  regional  system  which  I 
recommended  when  the  89th  Congress 
enacted  for  the  District  and  granted 
FMeral  consent  to  the  compact  creating 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  with  power  to  plan, 
finance,  and  operate  a  regional  system. 
Maryland,  Vli^glnia,  and  the  District 
have  already  provided  funds  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Authority  in  1967  and  are 
budgeting  funds  for  that  purpose  in  1968. 

Funds  are  already  available  to  permit 
continuation  of  preliminary  engineering 
and  construction  work  by  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  on  that 
part  of  the  system  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  1965.  Funds  for  the  Dis- 
trict's share  of  the  engineering  and  con- 
struction costs  of  the  Authority  are  au- 
thorized. Although  the  Authority  does 
not  come  into  being  officially  until  Febru- 
ary 20,  1967,  the  provisional  Board  of 
Directors  has  been  actively  at  work  for 
several  months. 

Agreement  reached  during  1966  by  the 
Policy  Ad^ory  Committee,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  District  Commissioners 
and  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission regarding  the  location  of  inter- 
state freeways  within  the  District,  to- 
gether with  the  increased  fimds  resulting 
from  the  additional  borrowing  authority 
made  available  to  the  highway  fund, 
have  made  it  possible  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds  so  that  the  entire  freeway 
program  can  go  forward.  In  addition, 
the  budget  provides  funds  through  the 
Council  of  Governments  for  the  Dis- 
trict's share  of  the  expenses  of  the  re- 


gional planning,  including  transporta- 
tion planning,  being  undertaken  jointly 
by  the  local  governments  in  the  National 
Capital  Region. 

OTHER 

The  major  portion  of  the  budget  is 
related  to  the  programs  already  men- 
tioned. Other  budget  proposals  of  par- 
ticular significance  include — 

Funds  for  a  major  increase  in  sanita- 
tion services,  to  permit  more  frequent 
street  cleaning  and  more  efficient  refuse 
collection. 

Funds  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
central  Public  Library. 

Funds  to  enable  the  Public  Library  to 
send  books  to  16,000  kindergarten  chil- 
dren, to  enlarge  their  horizon  through 
the  world  of  books.  Books  for  these 
children  are  even  more  important  than 
the  books  already  provided  by  the 
Library  to  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  in  many  junior  high  schools. 

Funds  to  augment  the  staff  of  the 
Commissioners'  Council  on  Human  Re- 
lations. The  services  provided  by  the 
Council  have  been  important,  but  much 
more  can  and  should  be  done. 

Funds  for  a  Civil  Rights  Division  in  the 
Corporation  Counsel's  office. 

Funds  to  prepare  preliminary  plans  for 
two  new  buildings  in  the  Municipal  Cen- 
ter area.  These  buildings  will  not  only 
provide  the  District  with  badly  needed 
office  space,  but  also  help  to  carry  out  the 
long-range  plans  for  Pennsylvania 
Avei  ue. 

FMnds  to  conduct  the  1968  presidential 
election  in  the  District. 

CONCI.TraON' 

This  budget  which  I  am  recommending 
refiects  the  needs  of  local  government  in 
an  increasingly  urbanized  society.  The 
District  Is  no  less  subject  to  these  urgent 
needs  than  are  other  titles,  and  because 
in  many  ways  it  performs  the  function  of 
a  State  as  well,  its  responsibilities  are 
even  broader.  To  ignore  the  District's 
needs  Is  to  confess  that  the  Capital  City 
of  this  great  Nation  cannot  cope  with  to- 
day's challenges.  We  must  make  no  such 
confession.  We  must  make  the  District 
of  Columbia,  rather,  the  proof  that  our 
civilization  continues  to  secure  to  every 
citizen  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

LTipoN  B.  Johnson. 

Jantjary  25, 1967.      j 

SUPPLEMENTAL  INCOME  TAX  CON- 
VENTION WITH  CANADA  —  RE- 
MOVAL OF  INJUNCnON  OP  SE- 
CRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  Executive  B,  90th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  the  Supplementary 
Income  Tax  Convention  with  Canada, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  convention,  together  with  the  Pres- 
ident's message,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that 
the  President's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The   PRESIDINQ   OFFICER.    With- 


out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.    The  mes- 
sage from  the  President  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  supple- 
mentary convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada,  signed 
at  Washington  on  October  25,  1966,  fur- 
ther modifying  and  supplementing  the 
convention  and  accompanying  protocol 
of  March  4,  1942.  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of 
fiscal  evasion  in  the  case  of  income  taxes, 
as  modified  by  the  supplementary  con- 
ventions of  June  12,  1950,  and  August  8, 
1956. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  supplemen- 
tary convention. 

Article  XI  of  the  1942  convention,  as 
modified  and  presently  in  force,  contains 
provisions  regarding  the  rate  of  income 
tax  imposed  by  either  country  in  regard 
to  income — other  than  earned  income — 
derived  from  sources  therein  and  appli- 
cable to  nonresident  alien  individuals  and 
nonresident  foreign  corporations  and  to 
intercorporate  dividends  paid  by  a  sub- 
sidiary corporation  to  a  parent  corpora- 
tion in  specified  circumstances.  Under 
paragraph  1  of  article  XI,  the  rate  of  tax 
with  respect  to  Income  other  than  earned 
income  "shall  not  exceed  15  percent  for 
each  taxable  year." 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  supplementary 
convention  and  its  single  substantive  ar- 
ticle is  to  add  to  article  XI  a  new  para- 
graph whereby  it  is  provided  that  para- 
graph 1  of  article  XI  shall  not  apply  in 
respect  of  income  derived  from  sources 
in  one  of  the  coimtries  and  paid  to  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
other  country  If  such  corporation,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  resident 
of  the  last-mentioned  coimtry  for  pur- 
poses of  its  income  tax,  is  not  subject  to 
tax  by  the  last-mentioned  country  on 
that  Income.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment, as  explained  more  fully  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  to  elimi- 
nate unintended  preferential  treatment 
accorded  to  persons  living  outside  both 
countries  who  receive  Investment  in- 
come from  the  United  States  at  substan- 
tially reduced  tax  rates. 

The  supplementary  convention,  for- 
mulated as  a  result  of  technical  discus- 
sions between  representatives  of  this 
Government  and  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  is  approved  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
supplementary  convention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  25. 1967. 
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INVESTIGATION  AND  COMPLETE 
STUDY  OP  ALL  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE OPERATIONS  BY  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT— REPORT  OP 
A  COMMTITEE 
Mr.  GRUENING,  from  the  Committee 

on  Government  Operations,  reported  the 


following  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  57) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  57 

Resolved,  That  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
Bubcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
■ectlons  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction,  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  operation  of  foreign  assistance 
activities  by  the  Federal  Government,  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  economy  and  effi- 
ciency of  such  activities. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967, 
through  January  31,  1968,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select 
one  person  for  appointment,  and  the  per- 
wn  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  bis 
compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
lervices,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with  its 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  aa  It 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  January 
31,  1868. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  \inder 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
tUS.OCO,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


STUDY  OP  ORIGIN  OP  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 
FINANCED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENTS 
AND  AGENCIES  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT — REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  Mr.  Harkis), 
from  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, reported  the  following  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  58) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Re8.  S8 
Resolved,  That  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  under 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized, from  February  1,  1967,  through 
January  31,  1968,  to  make  studies  as  to  the 
efflclency  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  the  Government 
with  particular  reference  to: 

(1)  the  operations  of  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  financed  by  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluding research  in  such  fields  as  economics 
and  social  science,  as  well  as  basic  science, 
blomedlclne,   research,   and  technology; 

(2)  review  those  programs  now  being  car- 
ried out  through  contracts  with  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  and  private  organiza- 


tions, corporations,  and  indivduals  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional research,  development,  and  manpower 
policies  and  programs,  in  order  to  bring  about 
Govemment-wlde  coordination  and  elimina- 
tion of  overlapping  and  duplication  of  scien- 
tific and  research  activities;  and 

(3)  examine  existing  research  information 
operations,  the  impact  of  Federal  research 
and  development  programs  on  the  economy 
and  on  Institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  to 
recommend  the  establishment  of  programs  to 
Insure  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  re- 
search and  development  contracts  among 
such  institutions  and  among  the  States. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  ccMnmlttee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  inclusive.  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable: 

(2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  minority  of  the  committee 
ts  authorized  at  its  discretion  to  select  one 
employee  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  api)ointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,300 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and 

(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  bead  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services. 
Information,  fadlltiee,  and  iiersonnel  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $85,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


FUNDS  FOR  STUDY  OF  LAWS  PER- 
TAINING TO  PROPOSED  REORGA- 
NIZATIONS IN  THE  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  Mr.  RiBicopr), 
from  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, reported  the  following  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  59);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Res.  69 

Aesolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  effects  of 
laws  enacted  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  to  consider 
reorganizations  proposed  therein. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1967. 
through  January  31,  1968,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants :  Provided,  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  at  its  discretion  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  92,300  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  faciUtles,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 


Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  investigation 
authorized  by  this  resolution,  together  with 
its  recommendations  for  such  legislation  as 
it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed 
$120,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fimd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


REVISION  AND  PRINTING  OP  SEN- 
ATE MANUAL— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  60)  authorizing  the  revision  and 
printing  of  the  Senate  Mtmual  for  use 
during  the  90th  Congress,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 
s.  Res.  60 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  be,  and  it  is  hereby 
directed  to  prepare  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Manual  for  the  use  of 
the  Ninetieth  Congress,  that  said  Rules  and 
Manual  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  that  two  thousand  additional 
copies  BhaU  be  printed  and  bound,  of  which 
one  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate,  five  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  the  remaining 
four  hundred  and  fifty  copies  shaU  be  bound 
In  full  morocco  and  tagged  as  to  contents 
and  delivered  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
committee. 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PRINTING  AND  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  OF  CONGRESS  ON 
THE  LIBRARY— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  61)  providing  for  members  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  and  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Library, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows: 

R.  Res.  61 

Resolved,  That  the  foUowing-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  joint  committees  of 
Congress: 

Joint  Coumtttee  on  Printing:  Mr.  Hay- 
den,  of  Arizona;  Mr.  Jordan,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; and  Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joint  Committee  or  Congress  on  the 
Librart:  Mr.  Jordan,  of  North  Carolina;  Mr. 
Pell,  of  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Clark,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Mr.  Cooper,  of  Kentucky;  and  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Pennsylvania. 


DOROTHY    S.    McINTYRE— REPORT 

OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  62)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Dorothy 
S.  Mclntyre,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

S.   Res.   62 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
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from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  U) 
Dorothy  8.  Mclntyre.  widow  of  Joseph  W. 
Mclntyre.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  tbo 
time  of  his  death,  a  simi  equal  to  one  year  s 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  hte  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


MARTHA  I.  ROBINSON— REPORT  OP 
A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  63)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Martha 
L  Robinson,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

8.  Bks.  08 
Retolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Martha  I.  Eoblnson,  widow  of  Evermont  Rob- 
inson, an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  hU,  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


Walden,  which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar, as  follows : 

S.  Res.  64 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Jennie  L.  Walden.  widow  of  Reuben  A. 
Walden,  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate 
CWace  Buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
a  sum  equal  to  six  months'  compensation 
at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration: 

S.  Con.  Res.  6 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  five  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  its  committee  print  of  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"The  Federal  System  as  Seen  by  Federal  Aid 
Officials" ,  a  study  prepared  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovemmentol  Relations. 


CORNELIUS  O'NEAL— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S  Res.  64)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Cor- 
nelius O'Neal,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

8.  RES.  64 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Cornelius  O'Neal,  widower  of  Leila  M.  O'Neal, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  six  months'  com- 
pensation, at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


HAZEL    V.     HOAK— REPORT     OP    A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  65)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Hazel  V. 
Hoak,  which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar, as  follows: 

S.  Rks.  65 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Hazel  V.  Hoak,  widow  of  John  E.  Hoak,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  six  and  one-half 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMAOT- 
TEE    ON    FOREIGN    RELATIONS- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the 
following   original   resolution    (S.    Res. 
67) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration : 
S.  Res.  87 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)   and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  com- 
Dlete  studies  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing  to  the   foreign   policies   of   the   United 
States  and  their  administration. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  from  February  1.  1967, 
to  January  31,  1968,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures;  (2)  to  em- 
ploy upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  cler- 
ical and  other  assistants  and  consultants; 
(3)  'to  hold  such  hearings  to  take  such  testi- 
mony to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  and  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  corre- 
spondence, books,  papers,  and  documents; 
and  (4)  with  the  prior  eonsent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  committee  deems  advisable. 
Sec  3.  In  the  conduet  of  its  studies  the 
committee  may  use  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge and  advice  of  private  organizations, 
schools,  institutions,  aad  Individuals  in  Its 
discretion,  and  it  is  authorized  to  divide  the 
work  of  the  studies  among  such  individuals, 
groups,  and  institutions  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, and  may  enter  into  contracts  for 
this  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  iiall  not  exceed  $250,- 
000,  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  voxichers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

John  F.  Kenning,  of  California,  to  be  Am- 
bassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  New  Zealand; 

David  S.  King,  of  Utah,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Malagasy  Republic; 

Robert  L.  Payton,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Cameroon; 

William  B.  BufTura,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  the  deputy 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  rank  and  status  of 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary; „,,.,. 
Arthur  E.  Goldschmidt,  of  New  York,  to  be 
the  U.S.  representative  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations; 

Eugene  Victor  Rostow,  of  Connecticut,  to 
by  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  U.S.  Alternate 
Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development; 

Richard  F.  Pedersen.  of  California,  to  be 
deputy  representative  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations;  ^     . 

Clarence  A.  Boonstra.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Costa  Rica;  and 

Idar  Rimestad,  of  North  Dakota,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 


JENNIE  L.  WALDEN— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  JORDAN  Of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  66)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Jennie  L. 


TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
A    PRINT    ENTITLED    "THE    FED- 
ERAL SYSTEM  AS  SEEN  BY  FED- 
ERAL   AID    OFFICIALS"- REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Grovemment   Operations,   reported   the 
following  original  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  6) :  which  was  referred  to 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN : 
8.636.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chin 
Shee  Shlu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dikksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request) : 
S  637.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Fuat  Ozkan 
and  his  vrife  Tulay  Fatma  Ozkan;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Medina  Al- 
varez Advlncula;  and  

8  639.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rigoberto 
Salazar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikolaos  0. 

Kalaras;  and  .     ^  „       _i„*. 

S  641.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglott 
Bourantais;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JuOi- 

clary.  

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kll  Ja  Chung; 
to  the  ConmUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  BABTLETT: 
S.  643.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wha  Wang; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KUCHEL: 
S.  644.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  transportation 
or  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of  mas- 
ter keys  to  persons  prohibited  by  State  law 
from  receiving  or  possessing  them;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Ur.  KncHix  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUI,  which  appear 
onder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
S.  845.  A  bill  to  provide  needed  additional 
means  for  the  residents  of  rural  America  to 
gchleve  equality  of  opportunity  by  authoriz- 
ing the  making  of  grants  for  comprehensive 
planning  for  public  services  and  development 
In  community  development  districts  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellendeb  when  he 
introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Inoitte, 
Mr.  Babtlett,  Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr. 
Grueninc,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Mon- 

DALE) : 

8. 646.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  persons  injured  by  certain  criminal 
nets;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yabbobouch  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  1,  1967  for 
additional  cospon.sors.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

5.647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  B. 
Perry;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  648.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  the  Canyon 
Country  National  Parkway  in  the  State  of 
Utah,  and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced    the     last     above-mentioned     bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  649.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
wheat  certificate  program,  under  which  the 
price  of  all  wheat  would  be  supported  at  not 
less  than  $2  per  bushel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yotmo  of  North 
Dakota  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.650.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tech.  Sgt. 
Anthony  J.  Corso,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired); 

S.  651.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  a  certain 
clYlllan  employee  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Torpedo 
Station,  Keyport,  Wash.; 

8.652.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard; 
and 

S.  653.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Robert 
C.  CJrlsp,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

8.654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
30  as  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  personal 
property  to  private  nonprofit  libraries  for  the 
Wind;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hrttska)  : 

8.655.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
non  of  wells  and  other  facilities  necessary 
w  provide  a  supplemental  water  supply  to 
tte  lands  of  the  Mirage  Flats  Irrigation  Dls- 
Wct.  Mirage  Flats  project,  Nebraska,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
nor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morton) . 
8.666.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 


eastern  district  of  Kentucky;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Coopes  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.657.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief  of 
the  trustee  of  the  bondholders  of  the  Bank- 
ers Joint  Stock   Land   Bank  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  668.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Camnle  Najlb 
Babah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  669.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Phy  Loc  Ho 
Thl  Knlet  Tran-Klem;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Prox- 
MntE,   Mr.   Nelsox,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Scott,    Mr.    Youno    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Lattsghe,    Mr.    MoNOALE,    Mr.    Mc- 
Carthy, Mi.  GRTFirN,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
Hartke,     Mr.     DiRKSEK,     and     Mr. 
Pehct) : 
S.  660.  A  bin  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  Compact,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINOS: 
S.  661.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Albert 
Victor  Michael  Ferrls-Prabhu; 

S.  662.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Robert  H. 
A.  Haslam; 

S.  663.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Palem  S. 
Rao,  his  wife,  and  their  two  minor  children; 
and 

S.  664.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  WllUam 
O.  Hanle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUSSELL  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Smtth)    (by  request)  : 
S.  665.  A  bill   to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year   1967  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  com- 
bat   vehicles,    research,    development,    test, 
evaluation,  and  mlUtary  construction  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  666.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  procvirement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Russell  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  by  request,  which 
appear  under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  667.  A   bin   for   the    reUef  of   W.   J.   B. 
Daniel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josefa  Car- 
rascal    Rusch;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sung  Kyn 
Kim  and  his  wife,  Uckang  Nam  Koong  Kim; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen) : 
S.  670.  A  bin  to  reauthorize  the  Rlverton 
extension  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
to  Include  therein  the  entire  Rlverton  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGee  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  tmder 
a  separate  hearing.) 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clark)  : 
S.  671.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  In- 
tergovernmental Affairs  CouncU;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — ^The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  4,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  672.  A    bin   for    the   relief   of   Margaret 


Deme  and  her  daughters,  Clara  Deme  and 
Susie  Deme;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TTDINGS: 

S.  673.  A  bUl  to  remit  a  share  of  Federal 
tax  revenues  to  States  and  to  governments 
of  certain  metropolitan  areas,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  for  Federalism  to  aUot 
such  revenues  and  to  report  on  their  use  to 
the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdincb  when  ha 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bin  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  untU  February  4,  1967,  t<x 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Hbuska,  and  Mr.  Btrd 
of  West  Virginia) : 

S.fl74.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissibility 
In  evidence  of  confessions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCELLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hruska  ) : 

S.675.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  wiretapping  by 
persons  other  than  duly  authorized  law  en- 
forcement officers  engaged  In  the  Investiga- 
tion or  prevention  of  specified  categories  at 
criminal   offenses,   and   for   other   purposes; 

S.  676.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73,  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  obstruc- 
tion of  criminal  investigations  of  the  United 
States;  and 

S.  677.  A  bill  to  permit  the  compelling  of 
testimony  with  respect  to  certain  crimes, 
and  the  granting  of  Immunity  in  connection 
therewith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 

S.  678.  A  bin  to  outlaw  the  Mafla  and  other 
organized  crime  syndicates;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bills  were  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  4,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 
ByMr.  JACKSON: 

S.J.  Res.  24.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  4,  1967,  as  a 
"Day  of  Recognition"  for  firefighters;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
A    PRINT    ENTITLED    "THE    FED- 
ERAL SYSTEM  AS  SEEN  BY  FED- 
ERAL AID  OFFICIALS" 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  6)  authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  a  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  print  entitled  "The  Fed- 
eral System  As  Seen  by  Federal  Aid  Offi- 
cials", which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
MusKiE,  which  appears  under  the  head- 
ing "Reports  of  Committees.") 


RESOLUTIONS 
INVESTIGATION  AND  COMPLETE 
STUDY  OF  ALL  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE OPERATIONS  BY  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  GRUENING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
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original  resolution  (S.  Res.  57)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  examine,  investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  foreign  assistance  opera- 
tions by  the  Federal  Government,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Gruenikg, 
which  appears  imder  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  the  Library,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  imder 
the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


STUDY  OF  ORIGIN  OF  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 
FINANCED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENTS 
AND  AGENCIES  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  Mr.  Harris), 
from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  reported  an  original  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  58)  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  to 
study  the  origin  of  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  financed  by  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  McC^ixlan, 
for  Mr.  Harris,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


FUNDS  FOR  STUDY  OF  LAWS  PER- 
TAINING TO  PROPOSED  REOR- 
GANK^ATIONS  IN  THE  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  McCIjELLAN  (for  Mr.  RnicorF) , 
from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  reported  an  original  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  59)  to  provide  fxmds  to 
study  and  evaluate  the  effects  of  laws 
pertaining  to  proposed  reorganizations  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
ftill  when  reported  by  Mr.  McClellan, 
for  Mr.  RiBicoFF,  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Reports  of  Coounittees.") 


vide  additional  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  for  making  certain 
studies,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Fulbright, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports  of  Committees.") 


DOROTHY  S.  McINTYRE 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  62)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Dorothy 
S.  Mclntyre,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  imder 
the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


REVISION  AND  PRTNITNG  OP 
SENATE  MANUAL 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  60)  authorizing  the  revision  and 
printing  of  the  Senate  Manual  for  use 
during  the  90th  Congress,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


MARTHA  I.  ROBINSON 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  63)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Martha  I. 
Robinson  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Gruxn- 
ING.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Tydings)  submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  68)  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Technology  and  Hu- 
man Environment,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Muskie, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

(Note. — The  above  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  held  at  the  desk  until  Feb- 
ruary 4, 1967,  for  additional  cosponsors.) 


CORNELIUa  O'NEAL 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  64)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Cornelius 
O'Neal,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


HAZEL  V.  HOAK 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  65)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Hazel  V. 
Hoak,  which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PRINTINQ  AND  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  OP  CONGRESS  ON 
THE  LIBRARY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  61)  providing  for  members  on 


JENNIE  L.  WALDEN 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  66)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Jennie 
L.  Walden,  which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (B.  Res.  67)   to  pro- 


MRS.  CHIN  SHEE  SHIU 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Chhi  Shee  Shiu. 

Mrs.  Shiu's  husband,  Mr.  Moy  Lam 
Shiu,  died  on  November  30,  1947.  Mrs. 
Shiu  was  told  by  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  that  she  would  receive  bene- 
fits until  her  youngest  child  was  18  years 
of  age  and  then  would  receive  nothing 
more.  No  one  advised  her  that  she 
would  be  entitled  to  a  widow's  pension 
when  she  reached  the  age  of  65.  She  is 
now  80  years  of  age  and  has  applied  for 
medicare. 

The  Social  Security  ofBce  advised  her 
that  she  was  entitled  to  a  widow's  pen- 
sion from  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  but  that  it  would  date  back  only 
1  year,  which  would  be  November  1, 1965. 
This  means  she  has  lost  14  years  of  bene- 
fits because  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  misinformed  her  of  her  right  to  a 
pension  at  age  65. 

In  view  of  the  hardship  which  she  has 
encountered  through  the  failure  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  to  properly 
advise  her  of  her  right  to  a  pension  years 
ago  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  for  her  relief 
and  ask  for  its  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  636)  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Chin  Shee  Shiu,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

THE  KEY  TO  YOUR  CAR  IS  FOR  SALE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  increas- 
ing crime  in  America  is  one  of  our  great- 
est domestic  concerns.  Each  day,  we  are 
confronted  with  new  and  larger  statistics 
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on  crime.  Murder,  robbery,  rape — ^the 
same  words  are  repeated  over  and  over 
again  on  police  blotters  across  the  Na- 
tion. The  conscience  of  every  American 
is  enflamed  at  this  growing  disregard  for 
the  rules  of  our  society.  The  law-abiding 
people  of  this  country  are  demanding  and 
are  entitled  to  effective  counteraction  on 
every  level. 

The  President  has  called  for  an  all- 
out  effort  to  combat  crime.  But  it  is  an 
effort  that  must  strike  in  many  direc- 
tions. I  want  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer in  the  United  States  to  be  accorded 
the  respect  that  is  his  due  for  courage 
and  professional  training  and  skill;  and 
I  want  him  better  paid.  Our  corrections 
system  must  be  more  effective.  Our 
courts  must  be  more  efiBcient.  Above  all, 
we  must  seek  to  eliminate  the  causes  and 
the  inducements  to  crime.  This  calls  for 
effective  legislation  to  control  the  sale  of 
such  hazards  as  narcotics  and  firearms. 
It  calls  for  Congress  carefully  to  weigh 
the  elements  of  every  serious  crime  to 
determine  what  legislative  safeguards 
must  be  enacted.  I  am  gratified  to  say 
that  the  Congress  already  has  begun  this 
serious  endeavor. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investi- 
gate Juvenile  Delinquency  now  Is  con- 
ducting hearings  on  one  of  the  leading 
criminal  offenses  committed  in  America 
today— auto  theft.  It  is  a  crime  which 
ranks  third  among  the  most  frequent^ 
coimnltted  felonies  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. More  than  half  a  million  cars  were 
stolen  in  this  country  in  1966,  approxi- 
mately a  10-percent  increase  over  1965. 
The  number  of  auto  thefts  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1955.  It  is  a  crime 
which  draws  over  80  percent  of  the  ar- 
rested offenders  from  young  people 
under  25  years  of  age. 

The  subcommittee  forecasts,  on  the 
basis  of  1965  figures  and  the  present  rate 
of  increase,  that  during  the  next  5  years: 
close  to  4  million  cars  will  be  stolen: 
over  a  third  of  a  million  of  these  will  not 
be  found,  adding  up  to  an  economic 
loss  of  close  to  $400  million;  an  addi- 
tional two-thirds  of  a  billion  dollars  will 
be  lost  as  a  result  of  damage  to  those 
automobiles  that  will  be  found;  and 
there  will  be  approximately  700,000  ar- 
rests of  persons  under  21  years  of  age. 
These  figures  are  frightening  reminders 
of  the  enormous  dimensions  of  the 
problem. 

The  circumstances  and  methods  of 
auto  theft  vary  a  good  deal  across  the 
country.  FBI  figures  hidicate  that  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  automobiles  stolen 
are  left  unattended  with  keys  in  the  igni- 
tion or  the  ignition  unlocked.  The  Na- 
tional Auto  Theft  Bureau  estimates  that 
of  the  cars  stolen,  approximately  80  per- 
cent were  left  by  the  owners  with  the 
doors  unlocked.  This  cause  can  be  met 
substantially  by  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion addressed  to  the  public  concerning 
the  necessity  for  locking  motor  vehicles. 
As  pointed  out  by  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr.. 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  before  the 
subcommittee: 

The  success  of  these  public  Inlormatlon 
•^nipalgns  will  be  greatly  enhanced  If  they 
Me  combined  with  the  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  local  ordinances  which  prohibit 
ortvers    from    leaving    keys    In    unattended 
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vehicles  and  which  punish  their  violation  as 
a  parking  offense. 

Although  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
owners  contributes  to  auto  theft,  even 
automobiles  which  are  properly  locked 
can  be  stolen  easily  by  professionals,  and 
without  much  more  difficulty  by  ama- 
tem-s.  One  of  the  leading  causes  of  this 
ease  of  theft  is  the  master  key. 

At  least  six  companies  in  the  United 
States  advertise  that  for  siuns  ranging 
from  $3  to  $20,  sets  of  keys  may  be  or- 
dered by  mail  which  will  imlock  auto- 
mobiles of  any  domestic  make.  Mail- 
order master  key  firms  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Florida,  and  California  solicit 
business  by  direct  mail  and  through  ad- 
vertisements in  national  magazines.  The 
National  Automobile  Theft  Bureau,  in 
the  testimony  presented  before  the  sub- 
committee by  its  president,  Michael  J. 
Murphy,  contended  that  a  growing  num- 
ber of  car  thieves  are  among  the  cus- 
tomers of  these  master  key  firms.  Mur- 
phy pointed  to  "a  rising  number  of  stolen 
cars  recovered  which  show  no  signs  of 
forcible  entry,  an  increasing  number  of 
cars  stolen  from  once  comparatively 
safe  parking  lots  and  garages,  and  fre- 
quent arrest  of  persons  in  possession  of 
master  keys." 

Recent  reports  would  seem  to  support 
the  bureau's  contention.  In  CHiicago, 
an  auto  thief  was  apprehended  recently 
carrying  17  master  keys  which  could 
open  almost  any  Ford  car.  Police  con- 
cluded that  the  thief  had  obtained  the 
keys  from  a  mall-order  supplier.  The 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  reports 
that  nine  recent  bank  robberies  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  were  accomplished  by 
a  bandit  who  used  General  Motors 
master  keys  to  steal  his  getaway  car. 
Police  Chief  Thomas  Cahill,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department,  reports 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  cases  of 
residential  burglaries  were  by  the  use 
of  a  key  or  device  which  readily  opened 
the  lock  without  a  resort  to  force.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Crime  Conmilssion 
estimates  that  52  percent  of  the  cars 
stolen  here  are  taken  by  the  use  of 
master  keys.  Other  authorities  place 
this  figure  at  approximately  10  to  15 
percent  nationally. 

These  figures  are  compelling  evidence 
of  the  need  for  legislative  action  deal- 
ing with  master  keys.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  called  for  such  action. 
Newspaper  editorials  have  demanded  the 
regulation  of  master  keys.  Police  de- 
partments unanimously  support  appro- 
priate legislation  in  this  area.  And  the 
National  Automobile  Theft  Bureau  has 
endorsed  interrelated  Federal  and  State 
laws  on  this  growing  problem.  The 
president  of  the  bureau  publicly  stated 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee  last 
week: 

The  NATB  fully  supports  state  legislation 
outlawing  sale  of  master  keys  except  to 
legitimate  agencies.  As  far  as  I  know  only 
Texas,  Oregon,  Massachusetts  and  Michigan 
have  Incorporated  such  laws  on  their  books. 
But  even  if  most  states  had  laws  forbidding 
the  sale  of  master  keys,  the  17.8.  malls 
could  still  be  used  to  buy  them  and  states 
would  be  powerless  to  stop  it.  We  are, 
therefore,  especially  hopeful  legislation  out- 
lawing  indiscriminate   sale    of   master    keys 


In  Interstate  commerce  will  be  re-introduced 
and  passed  In  Congress. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  I  introduced  such 
a  proposal.  It  was  a  companion  bill  to 
the  one  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Lionbi. 
Van  Deerlin  of  San  Diego.  I  regret  that 
no  action  was  taken  on  this  measure 
despite  the  compelling  need  for  master 
key  legislation.  I  intend  to  reintroduce 
this  bill  today.  It  provides  that  no  mas- 
ter key  shall  be  shipped  in  Interstate 
commerce  to  a  person  prohibited  by  State 
law  from  receiving  or  possessing  mtwter 
keys.  Congressman  Van  Deerlin  also 
will  introduce  a  similar  bill  in  the  House 
today. 

There  are  those  that  support  a  more 
stringent  Federal  approach  to  the  master 
key  problem,  one  which  would  provide 
complete  Federal  control  regardless  of 
State  law.  I  have  given  very  careful 
consideration  to  such  an  approach  but 
believe  that  the  States  should  not  be 
divested  of  the  responsibility  of  con- 
trolling this  problem  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions.  As  President  Murphy 
of  the  Auto  Theft  Bureau  has  said: 

Interrelated  federal  and  state  lawa  making 
It  Illegal  to  sell,  poesess  or  receive  master 
keys  unless  they  are  for  legitimate  users  Is 
the  key  to  halting  the  growing  master  key 
problem. 

The  attack  must  be,  therefore,  on  both 
a  Federal  and  State  level. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  California 
Legislature  has  not  been  unmindful  of 
this  problem.  A  former  Republican  as- 
semblyman and  now  a  municipal  judge 
in  San  Diego — Richard  J.  Donovan — has 
dedicated  much  thought  to  the  problem 
and  introduced  2  years  ago  a  bill  to  ef- 
fectively license  locksmiths  and  control 
master  keys  advertisements  hi  Califor- 
nia. His  successor.  State  Assembljrman 
Wadie  Deddeh,  will  reintroduce  this  pro- 
posal today  hi  the  State  Legislature.  He 
is  confident  that  the  legislature  will  act 
on  this  proposal. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  is  not  only  to  strengthen  State 
regulations  but  to  encourage  those  States 
which  do  not  now  regulate  the  sale  of 
master  keys  to  consider  establishing  ap- 
propriate controls.  This  problem  can  no 
longer  be  ignored.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
proposals  being  offered  today — ^here  in 
the  Senate,  in  the  House,  and  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature — will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  nationwide  campaign  to  control 
the  misuse  of  master  keys. 

Master  keys  are  indispensable  to  auto- 
mobile dealers,  locksmiths,  and  police 
agencies.  But  the  uncontrolled  misuse 
of  these  keys  is  a  contributing  cause  to 
the  ease  of  crime  in  America.  By  correct- 
ing these  abuses,  both  on  a  State  and 
Federal  level,  we  will  insure  that  the 
legitimate  interests  of  all  Americans  will 
be  safeguarded  and  protected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
as  introduced  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  that  it  remain  at  the 
desk  for  10  days  for  additional  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
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at  the  desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  bill  (S.  644)  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation or  shipment  In  Interstate  com- 
merce of  master  keys  to  persons  pro- 
hibited by  State  law  from  receiving  or 
possessing  them,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
KucHEL,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoRo,  as  follows: 
S.  644 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  tbe 
pvirpoees  of  this  Act — 

(1)  Tbe  term  "interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce" means  commerce — 

(A)  between  any  State,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  poa- 
sesslon,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any 
place  outalde  thereof; 

(B)  between  pomts  within  tbe  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  or  within  the  same 
state,  but  through  any  place  outside  thereof; 
or 

(C)  within  or  between  points  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  territory  or  pos- 
session. 

(2)  The  term  "master  key"  means  ^  key 
which  will  operate  all  the  locks  In  a'^lven 
group  of  locks  each  of  which  can  be  operated 
by  a  key  which  will  not  operate  one  or  more 
Of  the  other  locks  in  such  group. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  transport,  or 
ship  a  master  key  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  knowing  that  such  key  is  a  master 
key,  if,  upon  the  delivery  of  such  shipment 
or  the  conclusion  of  such  sale  or  transporta- 
tion, the  key  will  be  received  or  possessed  by 
any  person  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the 
Jurisdiction  within  which  such  receipt  or 
possession  occurs  from  receiving  or  possess- 
ing master  keys. 

(b)  Any  person  who  violates  any  prohibi- 
tion contained  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 


COMMUNITY     DEVELOPMENT     DIS- 
TRICT ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
entitled  Community  Development  Dis- 
trict Act  of  1967.  This  is  an  identical 
version,  except  for  dates,  to  the  bill  that 
was  enacted  by  the  Senate  on  April  25 
of  last  year,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
was  not  enacted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

This  bill  would  extend  to  rural  areas 
the  general  type  of  planning  assistance 
now  provided  urban  areas  under  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  The 
objective  is  to  assist  predominantly  nu^l 
areas  in  planning  for  facilities  and  serv- 
ices necessary  to  their  growth  and  devel- 
opment. Many  such  areas  are  faced 
with  declining  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment and  are  withering  away  as  their 
population  migrates  to  the  city  to  con- 
tribute to  city  unemployment  and  con- 
gestion. 

This  bill  would  assist  hamlets,  towns, 
and  rural  counties  to  determine  coopera- 
tively what  their  assets  are;  what  their 
needs  are;  and  what  they  must  do  to 
make  their  communities  attractive  places 
to  live  and  work.  Proper  development  of 
rural  communities  will  provide  industry 
with  an  opportunity  to  locate  In  rural 
areas  where  labor  supplies  are  readily 
available,  where  freedom  from  conges- 


tion permits  employees  to  move  to  and 
from  work  with  ease,  and  where  the  bene- 
fits of  country  living  can  be  had  in  addi- 
tion to  such  necessary  but  diverse  facili- 
ties ar>d  services  as  pure  water,  sewage 
disposal,  and  hospital  and  library  serv- 
ices. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  any  grants 
for  the  Installation  of  such  facilities,  but 
only  for  assistance  in  their  planning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  645)  to  provide  needed  ad- 
ditional means  for  thre  residents  of  rural 
America  to  achieve  equality  of  oppor- 
txmlty  by  authorizing  the  making  of 
grants  for  comprehensive  planning  for 
public  services  and  development  in  com- 
munity development  districts  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Elleitder,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 


CRIME  VICTIMS'  COMPENSATION 
BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUaH.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  introducing  today,  on  my  own  be- 
half and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Magntiscn.  Mr.  Grueuing,  Mr.  Hart,  and 
Mr.  Mondale,  the  Criminal  Injuries  Com- 
pensation Act,  a  bill  which  I  first  intro- 
duced in  1965 — S.  2155  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  Federal  Violent  Crimes  Compensation 
Commission  which  could  consider  claims, 
examine  evidence,  and  provide  up  to 
$25,000  compensation  for  Individuals  in- 
jured by  criminal  violence.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  apply  only  to  those  areas 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  exer- 
cises general  police  power — the  District 
of  Columbia  and  tlie  special  maritime 
and  territorial  jurisdictions  of  the  United 
States. 

The  importance  of  this  bill  cannot  be 
read  alone  in  the  dollars  and  cents  which 
it  would  provide  to  the  victims  of  crimes 
of  violence — important  as  this  goal  is. 
This  bill  records  for  the  American  people 
a  milestone  in  the  quest  for  a  humane 
and  socially  responsible  treatment  of  in- 
nocent people  brutalized  by  acts  of  vio- 
lence. With  this  bill  we  can  demonstrate 
that  a  wealthy  nation  which  can  spend 
millions  to  bring  to  justice  the  perpetra- 
tors of  crime,  is  not  indifferent  to  the 
plight  of  their  victims. 

Contemporary  interest  in  victim  com- 
pensation was  increased  sharply  in  Feb- 
ruary 1964,  when  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  while  appearing 
as  the  James  Madison  guest  lecturer  at 
the  New  York  University  Law  School  be- 
came the  chief  American  supporter  of 
victim  compensation.  With  a  few  re- 
marks Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  began  a  pub- 
lic discussion  which  resulted  in  legisla- 
tive activity  throughout  the  Nation.  Mr. 
CSoldberg  made  the  clearest  and  most 
persuasive  statement  for  victim  com- 
pensation when  he  said: 

The  victim  of  a  robbery  or  an  assault  has 
been  denied  the  "protection"  of  the  laws  In 
a  very  real  sense,  and  society  should  assume 
some  responsibility  for  making  him  whole. 


Although  there  is  no  typical  crime  or 
victim,  we  can  achieve  a  more  graphic 
understanding  by  examining  a  hypo- 
thetical situation.  Mary  Doe  is  on  her 
way  home  from  work  as  a  waitress  when 
she  is  attacked,  beaten,  robbed,  and  left 
lying  senseless  on  the  street.  Soon  as- 
sistance arrives,  and  she  is  hospitalized. 
The  next  day,  the  police,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  an  informant,  apprehend  Billy 
Budd  and  charge  him  with  the  crime. 

Now  what  happens  to  Billy  Budd? 
He  is  in  jail,  but  is  being  fed,  clothed, 
and  housed,  and  can  receive  medical 
treatment.  Most  of  us  feel  that  be 
should  be  entitled  to  go  free  on  bond  if 
he  chooses,  and  that  he  should  be  sup- 
plied with  legal  advice  if  he  wants  it. 
Let  us  assume  he  is  guilty — our  society 
wUl  work  to  give  him  all  the  common 
law  protections  and  constitutional 
rights.  When  at  last  convicted,  let  us 
hope  he  is  sent  to  a  modem  penal  in- 
stitution, where  he  may  receive  psychi- 
atric guidance  and  vocational  training. 
In  addition  to  recreational  programs. 
Being  in  prison  is  not  yet  considered  a 
desirable  situation,  but  so  far  as  secu- 
rity, the  prisoner  has  no  worry  for  his 
immediate  needs. 

But  what  has  happened  to  our  victim? 
Quite  probably  she  has  no  hospitaliza- 
tion insurance;  as  well  as  the  hospital 
bill  and  the  doctors'  fees,  she  may  owe 
for  the  ambulance  ride  that  took  her  to 
the  hospital.  She  is  away  from  her  job 
for  3  weeks  while  recovering;  no  wages, 
She  must  pay  for  extra  baby  sitters  for 
her  children  while  in  the  hospital,  extra 
taxi  fares  while  she  is  still  weak.  To 
appear  as  a  witness  against  Billy  Budd, 
she  loses  several  more  days  of  work  in 
return  for  the  often  shockingly  inade- 
quate witness  fees.  In  short,  she  has 
suffered  a  serious  injury  and  all  the 
extra  expense  that  such  entails — extra 
out  of  pocket  expenses  completely  apart 
from  her  pain  and  suffering. 

The  innocent  victim  of  crimes  of  vio- 
lence has  until  recently  been  the  for- 
gotten man  in  our  society.  The  danger 
today  is  that  as  we  devote  greater  at- 
tention to  crime  detection  and  preven- 
tion and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  crim- 
inal, the  enormity  of  our  neglect  of  the 
victims  of  criminal  violence  will  be 
magnified. 

However,  in  spite  of  our  l>est  efforts,  It 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  as  the 
United  States  grows  in  size  and  com- 
plexity, although  we  may  succeed  in  re- 
ducing the  percentage  growth  of  criminal 
activity,  the  gross  numbers  of  crimes  of 
violence  will  continue  to  increase. 

Although  this  may  seem  like  a  very 
pessimistic  observation,  I  regret  that 
the  decline  of  so-called  "sob  sister" 
journalism  has  insulated  us  from  the 
growing  tribulations  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  Today  our  newspapers 
and  reporters  and  television  cameras 
will  relentlessly  follow  the  grimmest 
felon  through  his  capture  and  into  the 
courtroom  where  an  outraged  society 
can  find  some  comfort  in  the  lengthy 
process  of  our  judicial  system.  But 
neither  reporter  nor  camera  follows  the 
victim  through  his  lonely  hours  or  years 
of  suffering  or  neglect. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  human  history  is 
that  the  criminal's  victims  are  usually 
those  who  can  least  afford  additional 
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burdens  and  the  perpetrators  of  violent 
crimes  are  those  who  usually  have  the 
least  with  which  to  compensate  their 
victims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  has  been 
considerably  refined  since  I  first  intro- 
duced it  in  1965.  This  bill  has  benefited 
greatly  from  a  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lation enacted  since  1964  In  England 
and  later  California  and  New  York. 
This  bill  has  also  benefited  from  the 
concerted  effort  of  scholars,  lawyers,  and 
commentators  throughout  the  world. 
I  am  especially  Indebted  to  the  Minne- 
sota Law  Review  whose  December  1965 
symposium,  "Compensation  to  Victims 
of  Crimes  of  Personal  Violence,"  to  which 
I  contributed  a  paper,  has  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  literature  on 
the  subject  of  victim  compensation.  I 
am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Paul  Martin, 
articles  editor  for  the  Houston  Law  Re- 
view and  several  of  his  fellow  students; 
John  C.  Fleming,  editor.  Harvard  Law 
Review;  William  Johnson,  Jr.,  for  his 
article,  "Compensation  for  Victims  of 
Violent  Crimes,"  in  the  December  1965 
issue  of  the  Vanderbilt  Law  Review; 
Prof.  P.  P.  Rothstein  of  the  University 
of  Texas  Law  School  for  his  article  in 
the  November  1965  Texas  Law  Review; 
my  friend.  Attorney  Percy  Selden  of 
Houston,  Tex.;  Prof.  Norval  Morris  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School; 
and  most  particularly.  Prof.  James  Starrs 
of  George  Washington  University  Law 
School,  whose  extended  and  detailed 
analysis  of  S.  2155  has  been  appreciated. 

This  bill  also  owes  a  great  deal  to  the 
interest  and  comment  of  the  editors  of 
the  Washington  Post,  the  New  York 
Times,  Harpers,  and  Family  Weekly 
magazines,  through  whose  editorial  sup- 
port and  several  articles  public  interest 
in  this  problem  has  been  aroused 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  18,  1966,  and  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  January  30, 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  18,  1966] 
Compensating   Crime   Victims 

Since  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  Is 
a  basic  responsibility  of  the  State,  it  follows 
logically  that  the  Innocent  victims  of  violent 
crimes  are  entitled  to  compensation  from  the 
State.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  while  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  endorsed  this  propo- 
«JUon.  "The  victim  of  a  robbery  or  an  as- 
«ult  has  been  denied  the  'protection'  of  the 
laws  In  a  very  real  sense,"  he  said,  "and  so- 
ciety should  assume  some  responsibility  for 
•making  him  whole." 

Several  experiments  along  this  line  have 
Wen  Initiated  within  the  last  2  years.  Great 
wltaln  and  New  Zealand  both  established 
tne  principle   of   compensating   victims   In 


1964,  and  California  foUowed  their  example 
last  year.  Only  last  month,  as  the  result  of 
the  murder  of  a  man  who  had  sought  to  sub- 
due a  icnife-wleldlng  assailant  In  the  sub- 
way. New  York  City  adopted  legislation  per- 
mitting payment  of  a  pension  to  his  widow. 

A  committee  appointed  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  to  help  draft  reconunendationa 
on  this  subject  contends  that  compensating 
the  victims  of  crime  Is  a  corollary  to  provid- 
ing rehabUltatlon  and  other  social  services 
to  the  perpetrators  of  crime.  The  commit- 
tee suggests  that  both  mlnimvim  and  maxi- 
mum awards  be  fixed  and  that  in  general 
they  be  compensatory. 

The  committee  is  also  considering  a  com- 
panion proposal  to  aid  the  good  Samaritan 
who  suffers  injury  or  damage  while  trying 
to  prevent  a  crime  or  assisting  in  the  appre- 
hension of  a  criminal,  either  at  a  policeman's 
command  or  on  his  own  Initiative.  Such  a 
measure  Is  long  overdue  and  should  be  en- 
acted both  for  humanitarian  reasons  and  as 
an  aid  to  law  enforcement. 


{Prom  the  Sunday  Washington  Star, 
Jan.  30,  1966] 
We  Am  Criminals — Why  Not  the  Victims? 
It  was  11  years  ago  that  a  British  spinster 
and  reformer,  Margery  Fry,  began  a  cam- 
paign to  make  her  country  reimburse  vic- 
tims of  criminal  violence.  Since  then  the 
United  Kingdom  and  New  Zealand  both  have 
enacted  laws  providing  such  aid.  A  few 
months  ago  California  followed  suit  with  its 
own  version.  Special  committees  in  New 
Tork  and  Illinois  are  studying  the  problem, 
and  the  New  Jersey  attorney  general  has 
legislation  on  the  drawing  board.  And  now 
a  move  is  afoot  In  Congress  to  protect  Dis- 
trict residents  in  similar  fashion.  This  un- 
dertaking now  has  the  strong  support  of 
Commissioner  Tobrlner. 

The  theory  can  be  stated  briefly  In  the 
form  of  two  questions:  If  society  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  protecting  citizens  from 
criminals,  should  it  not  help  Innocent  vic- 
tims when  that  law-enforcement  falls?  If 
the  criminal  is  fed  and  sheltered  at  State  ex- 
pense while  serving  his  prison  sentence, 
shouldn't  the  object  of  his  assault  receive 
aid  too? 

The  idea,  which  has  been  ably  advanced 
in  several  speeches  by  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Arthur  Goldberg,  seems  novel.  Actu- 
ally, it  has  merely  been  rediscovered.  The 
English  philosopher.  Jeremy  Bentham.  ob- 
served nearly  two  centuries  ago  that  satis- 
faction for  a  victim  in  such  cases  should 
come  from  the  assailant's  property.  But 
what  If  the  criminal  has  no  money  to  pay? 
Then,  said  Bentham,  "It  ought  to  be  fur- 
nished out  of  the  public  treasury,  because  It 
is  an  object  of  public  good  and  the  security 
of  all  is  interested  In  It." 

History,  In  fact,  is  full  of  precedents  for 
the  concept  of  compensating  victims  of 
crime.  The  code  of  Hammurabi,  ruler  of 
Babylon  36  centuries  ago,  offers  an  exnmple. 
Not  only  were  fines  against  criminals  the 
most  common  penalty,  but  the  money  went 
directly  to  the  victim.  The  B:ibylonlan8 
spelled  out  such  laws  In  astonishing  detail. 
Where  an  assault  was  proven  unintentional, 
for  Instance,  the  defendant  stlU  had  to  pay 
the  victim's  doctor  bill. 

The  code  spread  Its  beneflclent  influence  to 
other  subsequent  cultures.  Influencing  Syr- 
Ian.  Reman,  and  Mohammedan  law.  A  more 
or  less  direct  line  in  ald-to-vlctim  philosophy 
can  be  traced  in  Greek,  Roman,  and  British 
penal  codes  up  to  the  18th  century,  when  the 
idea  for  some  reason  languished. 

Now  it  Is  gathering  momentum  again,  and 
none  too  soon.  At  a  time  when  our  society 
leans  over  backward  in  Its  solicitude  for  the 
legal  rights  of  the  criminal  suspect — some- 
times even  turning  a  deaf  ear  on  his  con- 
fessions— It  Is  high  time  to  reconsider  the 
welfare  of  his  victim. 

Senator  Yabborough,  of  Texas,  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  provide  a  baols  for 


hearings  on  the  subject.  His  measure  would 
apply  speciflcally  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
plus  special  Federal  territorial  and  maritime 
Jurisdictions. 

A  good  deal  more  generous  than  the  CaU- 
fornla  law,  the  Yarborough  bill  proposes  to 
reimburse  each  victim  (or  his  siirvlvors)  up 
to  $25,000  for  injury  or  death  In  a  crime.  A 
list  of  14  offenses  is  speUed  out,  including 
assault,  rape,  and  murder.  Claims  would  be 
administered  by  a  special  three-member 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President.  No 
property  damage  would  be  covered. 

The  Senator's  proposal  contains  some  ob- 
vious loopholes.  Unlike  the  CaUfornia  law, 
for  example,  awards  would  not  take  Into 
consideration  the  element  of  need:  a  mil- 
lionaire might  coUect  as  much  as  a  pauper. 
ITie  Yarborough  bill  also  is  vague  as  to  tbe 
size  of  the  staff  the  Commission  would  need 
to  establish  the  validity  of  claims  brought 
to  it. 

In  addition,  some  critics  feel  such  laws 
may  be  difficult  to  administer  fairly.  A  New 
York  criminologist  recently  warned  that  vic- 
tims often  invite  violence  by  their  behavior, 
particular  busybodies  and  wealthy  persona 
careless  with  valuables. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Yarborough  bUl  de- 
serves commendation,  and  his  proposal,  of 
course,  would  not  apply  to  stolen  valuables. 
A  similar  measure  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House,  and  Congress  should  schedule 
hearings  in  this  session  to  iron  out  Imper- 
fections. 

As  a  corollary,  a  number  of  States  are  also 
looking  Into  a  so-called  good  Samaritan  law 
enacted  by  California.  This  takes  the  un- 
usual step  of  indemnifying  a  citizen  who  has 
been  injured  while  trying  to  prevent  a  crime. 
A  bill  introduced  In  Massachusetts  would 
not  only  reimburse  such  persons  but  make 
it  a  misdemeanor  not  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
a  victim.  New  York  City  already  has  passed 
a  bill  authorizing  pensions  to  families  of  citi- 
zens killed  while  seeking  to  enforce  the  law. 
Clearly,  these  measures  indicate  a  belated 
awakening  of  conscience  by  authorities  and 
a  public  revulsion  against  the  ever-increasing 
violence  of  our  times. 

Here  in  the  District,  crime  has  become  a 
national  scandal.  According  to  the  FBI,  se- 
rious crime  rose  15  percent  in  the  first  half 
of  1965  over  the  preceding  6  months.  In 
Federal  buildings,  strict  precautions  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  workers,  especially  women. 
Last  July,  a  poUce  report  showed  92  crimes 
were  being  conmUtted  here  every  24  hours. 

"If  a  person  is  murdered,  raped,  maimed, 
or  feloniously  assaulted."  Senator  Yar- 
borough declares,  "we  give  the  person  ac- 
cvised  of  the  crime  protection  in  every  way, 
at  government  expense,  If  need  be.  The  gov- 
ernment furnishes  him  an  attorney,  psy- 
chiatrists, and  other  sanity  experts,  medical 
attention  if  he  is  Injured  in  his  crime  or 
becomes  111  in  Jail. 

"But  what  of  the  family  of  the  murdered 
person?  What  of  a  person  feloniously  as- 
saulted, maimed,  or  raped  and  left  with  a 
broken  body  because  of  the  criminal  action?" 

The  question  answers  itself.  It  is  time  the 
richest  nation  on  earth  showed  a  Uttle  com- 
passion for  victims  in  these  crimes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
support  for  victim  compensation  is  wide- 
spread throughout  the  Nation  among 
every  group  of  our  society.  A  1965  Gal- 
lup poll  reported  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  October  29.  1935.  indicated  that 
62  percent  of  the  people  in  the  poll 
sample  believed  that  the  family  of  a  de- 
ceased victim  should  receive  compensa- 
tion from  the  Government.  Tlie  poll  in- 
dicated that  61  percent  of  the  Repub- 
licans and  64  percent  of  the  Democrats 
who  re.'ponded,  supported  compensation 
to  the  deceased  victim's  family.  The  poll 
indicated  that  the  support  was  fairly  well 
distributed  throughout  the  Nation  In 
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that  65  percent  in  the  East,  56  percent 
In  the  Midwest,  67  percent  in  the  South, 
and  59  percent  in  the  West  endorsed  vic- 
tim compensation. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  see  crime 
In  terms  of  a  three-part  equation.  The 
criminal  act  must  be  seen  against  the 
fabric  of  a  society  in  which  we  have  the 
conditions  of  life,  the  criminal  act,  and 
the  victim's  loss.  At  the  moment  our 
major  resources  center  upon  the  critical 
act  of  the  criminal.  By  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  victim  and  the  total  equa- 
tion, we  may  be  able  to  devote  more  at- 
tention to  the  conditions  of  life  and  the 
crucible  in  which  crimes  are  forged. 

Society's  responsibility  to  the  victims 
of  crimes  of  violence  is  directly  related 
to  society's  dereliction  in  fulfilling  its  re- 
sponsibiUties  for  preserving  law  and 
order  within  the  society.  Unlike  an 
earlier  time  in  our  history,  our  society 
obliges  its  citizens  to  go  forth  unarmed 
and  creates  through  a  variety  of  laws 
and  Institutions  the  expectation  that  the 
citizen  wiU  be  protected.  When  society 
fails  in  its  assumed  duty  to  protect  its 
citizens,  society  ought  to  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  compensating  the  inno- 
cent victim  for  his  personal  injuries. 

A  society's  responsibilities  to  its  good 
Samaritans  also  arise  out  of  its  failure  to 
fulfill  its  duties  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  law  and  order.  The  good 
Samaritan  who  comes  to  the  aid  of  a 
fellow  citizen  is  fulfilling  a  responsibility 
which  belongs  to  the  society,  but  one  in 
which  the  society  has  faUed  to  supply 
its  regular  custodians  of  law  and  order. 
If  the  good  Samaritan  is  injured  while 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  society,  he  ought 
reasonably  to  expect  that  the  society  will 
reimburse  him  for  his  personal  injuries. 
It  is  after  all  in  the  society's  interest  to 
encourage  the  good  Samaritan  to  act  on 
behalf  of  his  fellow  citizen  who  is  threat- 
ened by  a  criminal. 

The  Criminal  Injuries  Compensation 
Act  provides  compensation  for  personal 
Injuries  and  not  property  damage. 
There  are  several  compelling  reasons 
for  this  limitation.  It  Is  widely  believed 
that  personal  injuries  should  be  com- 
pensable, because  these,  unlike  property 
damage,  are  not  the  subject  of  general 
insurance  coverage  for  loss.  It  is  also 
reasoned  that  the  victims  of  crime  and 
the  criminals  themselves  are  generally 
among   the   poorest  people  within  the 

society.  .        ^  ,.^  , 

Consequently,  the  victim  Is  not  likely 
to  have  insurance  and  the  criminal  is 
not  going  to  be  able  to  provide  compen- 
sation. It  ought  to  be  stressed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Criminal  Injuries  Com- 
pensation Act  would  allow  the  Commis- 
sion to  recover  a  part  of  or  the  entire 
amount  of  compensation  from  the  crimi- 
nal by  initiating  an  appropriate  action 
in  a  Federal  coxirt.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  victim  who  has  received  compensa- 
tion from  the  Commission  might  still, 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  seek  to  re- 
cover damages  in  a  civil  action  against 
any  person. 

The  philosophical  basis  for  this  posi- 
tion although  difficult  to  imderstand  is 
extremely  important.  Since  the  Com- 
mission Is  limited  to  an  individual  maxi- 
mum award  of  $25,000,  it  can  in  no  sense 
be  said  that  the  award  will  make  the 
victim     "whole."    In     most    Instances 
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where  the  victim  has  suffered  grievous 
harm,  where  his  life  expectancy  has  been 
affected,  or  where  his  earning  capacity 
has  been  reduced.  $25,000  would  clearly 
be  incomplete  and  therefore  unsatisfac- 
tory compensation. 

The  victim  ought  to  be  allowed,  as 
he  is  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  to 
recover  damages  in  a  Civil  action.  The 
Commission  is  providing  compensation 
in  the  nature  of  the  fulfillment  of  a  duty 
which  runs  between  the  victim  and  the 
State  and  which  does  not  affect  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  which  run  be- 
tween the  victim  and  the  criminal  with 
respect  to  civil  wrongs  and  remedies. 

The  design  of  the  provisions  of  this 
biU  has  been  motivated  by  the  desire  to 
create  a  simple  and  efficient  system  for 
providing  the  most  just  compensation 
with  the  least  cumbersome  procedure. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and 
one  member  can  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  Commissioners  or  members  of  their 
staff  can  use  their  own  discretion  in  re- 
ceiving evidence  from  anyone  and  at  any 
place  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide expeditious  compensation.  It  is  also 
important  to  remember  that  since  the 
bill  provides  for  ex  gratia  reward,  it  will 
not  create  a  right  not  otherwise  avail- 
able to  bring  a  civil  action  against  the 
Government  in  other  proceedings. 

This  bill  also  protects  the  rights  of 
the  criminal.  Since  it  would  be  contrary 
to  our  sense  of  fair  play  and  our  rules 
of  criminal  procedure,  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Criminal  Injuries  Compensation 
Commission  would  not  be  allowed  to 
prejudice  the  criminal's  rights.  The 
Commission  itself  or  the  criminal  by  pe- 
tition may  delay  or  postpone  the  victim's 
proceedings  before  the  Commission.  The 
bill  would  bar  from  criminal  proceed- 
ings evidence  which  has  been  heard  and 
accepted  by  the  Commission  in  the  com- 
pensation hearings. 

In  these  proceedings  our  primary  in- 
terest is  in  the  victim  and  not  the  crim- 
inal. If  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  the 
Commission  decides  that  the  victim  has 
been  in  fact  criminally  injured,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  unapprehended  criminal  will 
not  bar  the  victim's  claim,  or  color  the 
proceedings.  With  this  provision  we  are 
taking  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  many 
criminals  leave  injured  victims  but  are 
themselves  not  apprehended.  Although 
we  entrust  the  Commission  with  what  at 
times  will  be  a  difficult  task  of  deciding 
if  the  injury  was  in  fact  the  result  of  a 
criminal  wrong,  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
colossal  injustice  for  us  to  leave  the  vic- 
tim imcompensated  because  the  society 
which  initially  did  not  provide  him  with 
adequate  protection  against  the  criminal 
has  subsequently  faUed  to  apprehend 
that  criminal. 

A  comprehensive  plan  of  compensa- 
tion for  injuries  to  crime  victims  as  Is 
proposed  here  should  provide  compensa- 
tion for  personal  injury  resulting  from 
every  type  of  violent  crime.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  list  of  crimes  Jn  this  bill 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  broad  to  include 
every  conceivable  personal  injury- 
producing  crime.  Tlie  Commission  will 
no  doubt  control  awards  so  as  to  insure 
a  reasonable  causal  connection  between 
a    violent    crime    and    an    injury.     All 


victims  ought  to  be  able  to  submit  their 
cases  to  the  Commission,  which  will 
make  appropriate  and  judicious  deci- 
sions on  the  merits  of  each  case. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  compensa- 
tion provided  in  this  bill  fulfills  a  respon- 
sibility which  the  state  has  to  the  victim. 
the  fact  that  he  is  incapacitated  or 
deceased  will  not  bar  a  petition  on  his 
behalf  by  those  who  are  caring  for  him 
or  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  or  if  he 
Is  deceased,  those  dependents  or  rela- 
tives who  relied  upon  him  while  he  was 
alive  and  would  have  presxmiably  con- 
tinued to  rely  upon  him  if  he  had  sur- 
vived uninjured. 

Similarly,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  the  absence  of  ability  to  form  crim- 
inal Intent  will  not  bar  the  victim's  peti- 
tion for  compensation.  We  should  not 
confuse  the  tests  which  we  apply  in  the 
criminal  law  with  the  tests  we  will  de- 
velop in  this  area  of  victim  compensa- 
tion; we  are  focusing  on  the  victim,  not 
the  criminal.  Although  our  society  may 
not  wish  to  punish  the  child,  drunk,  or 
insane  individual,  who,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  criminal  law.  is  imable  to  form 
criminal  intent,  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  our  society's  responsibiU- 
ties  to  the  victim  are  unrelated  to  crimi- 
nal intent. 

The  problem  of  the  victim  who  con- 
tributes to  his  own  injury  is  also  dealt 
with  in  this  bill.  Scholars  and  jurists 
are  generally  agreed  that  victims  very 
often  put  themselves  in  positions  or  act 
in  such  a  way  as  to  provoke  or  invite 
criminal  injuries.  Very  clearly,  society 
may  not  wish  to  give  any  compensation 
or  may  wish  to  give  less  compensation 
because  of  the  victim's  own  contribution 
to  his  injury.  Therefore,  the  Victim 
Compensations  Act  obliges  the  Commis- 
sion to  consider  the  victim's  behavior  in 
its  determination  of  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation or  to  bar  compensation 
entirely. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  take  this  first  im- 
portant step  in  a  neglected  area  of  the 
law.  We  have  collectively  created  an 
environment  in  which  crime  flourishes. 
Although  we  can  sincerely  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  reduction  or  even  the 
eventual  elimination  of  crime,  we  ought 
not  to  ask  the  innocent  victim  to  wait 
upon  our  labors. 

Mr.  President,  on  Friday,  October  1, 
1965.  NBC  News  able  analyst  Chet  Hunt- 
ley delivered  a  succinct,  brief  perspective 
on  this  bill  with  an  excellent  historical 
analysis  of  victim  compensation  theory. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
script  of  Chet  Huntley's  perspective 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  perspec- 
tive was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pehspective 
(By  Chet  Huntley) 
The  victim  of  crime  Is  frequently  the  for- 
gotten man.  Modern  Boclety  has  gone  on 
the  premise  that  If  the  criminal  were  pun- 
ished, crime  would  be  so  reduced,  that  so- 
ciety might  take  comfort  In  there  being  so 
few  victims  of  the  criminal.  But  It  hasn't 
worked  out  that  way.  There  are  more  vic- 
tims of  crime  today  than  ever  before  and 
Jurists  and  lawmakers  In  this  country  and 
abroad  are  saying  It  Is  time  we  do  so'^ethlng 
about  it. 
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More  on  this  in  a  moment  after  this  mes- 
sage from  NAVL. 

(Commercial.) 

A  blU  was  Introduced  in  Congress  last  June 
17  by  Senator  Yarborottgh,  of  Texas,  which 
would  establish  a  Federal  Violent  Crimes 
Compensation  Commission  to  aid  victims  of 
14  specified  crimes.  This  proposed  Commis- 
sion, true,  would  operate  only  in  areas  where 
the  Federal  Government  exercises  general 
police  power — the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  special  maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tions of  the  United  States.  However,  Sena- 
tor Yarborough  said  It  was  his  hope  that  the 
States  would  follow  the  Federal  example  and 
establish  their  own  commissions. 

One  State  has  already  adopted  the  pro- 
gram. California  Is  the  first  State  In  the 
Nation  to  give  limited  compensation  to  the 
victims  of  crime.  New  Zealand  and  Great 
Britain  initiated  crime  compensation  pro- 
grams last  year.  New  Zealand  paid  out 
$4,888  in  the  first  18  months  of  the  program; 
Britain  paid  out  $232,235,  in  11  months. 

The  concept  of  compensating  the  victims 
of  crime  Is  not  new.  It  Is  almost  as  old  as 
law  Itself.  The  penal  codes  of  ancient  Baby- 
lon. Israel.  Greece,  and  Rome  all  required 
tbe  criminal  to  compensate  the  victim  with 
a  sum  of  money  or  property.  Compensable 
offenses  ranged  from  robbery  and  burglary 
to  libel,  slander,  assault,  and  murder.  Com- 
pensation for  crime  reached  its  zenith  in 
Anglo-Saxon  England.  The  seventh  century 
documents  from  the  Kentish  laws  of  Kmg 
Ethelbert  mclude  a  list  of  payments  for  a 
variety  of  crimes.  Tbe  amoimt  of  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  in  each  case  was  carefully 
graded.  A  murderer  might  have  to  pay  100 
shillings  to  the  victim's  dependents,  but  resti- 
tution was  limited  to  20  shillings  If  the 
aasallant  succeeded  only  in  smashing  bis  vic- 
tim's sblnbone. 

In  the  eighth  century,  two  things  occurred, 
■me  Christian  concepts  of  sin  and  penance 
were  absorbed  into  penal  law  and  punish- 
ment replaced  compensation  as  expiation  for 
crime.  Also,  the  kings  and  tbe  feudal  lords 
began  to  demand  a  share,  or  all.  of  the  money 
formerly  given  to  the  victim  by  the  offender. 
But  now  It  Is  suggested  that  society  has 
somehow  failed  to  protect  tbe  victim  of  the 
criminal  and  therefore  society  should  pay. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie 
on  the  table  for  1  week  for  additional 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  an  article 
in  the  October  9,  1966,  edition  of  PamUy 
Weekly,  by  myself  with  Charles  Rems- 
berg,  which  is  entitled  "Should  Crime 
Victims  Be  Paid?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  Family  Weekly] 
Shoitld  Crime  Victims  Be  Paid? — Many 
Help  the  Criminal,  but  No  One  Aids  the 
Man  He  Attacks — ^This  Senator  Proposes 
We  Give  a  Hand  to  America's  Forgotten 
Minoritt 

(By  Ralph  YAHBOROtJCK,  UJ3.  Senator  from 
Texas,  with  Charles  Remsberg) 

In  recent  months,  more  than  70  persona 
In  a  single  state — Illinois — have  been  reduced 
from  productive  citizens  to  relief  recipients 
by  something  that  can  befall  any  of  us. 

Through  no  fault  of  their  own.  they  were 
victims  of  violent  crimes  which  temporarily 
or  permanently  wiped  out  their  savings,  their 
Jobs,  and  their  future  hopes. 

Four  years  ago,  for  instance,  George  T. 
was  attacked  by  three  robbers  as  he  headed 
nome  from  his  factory  Job.  In  the  flght  for 
»ua  wallet,  the  bandits  beat  hiiri  and  shoved 


him  off  a  loading  platform.  He  suffered 
head  injuries  that  have  since  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  control  his  muscles — or  to 
work! 

Max  K.,  a  truck  driver,  was  mercUessly 
beaten  by  a  band  of  drunken  teen-agers  last 
October.  Since  then  he  has  three  times 
been  hospitalized  for  recurring  internal  in- 
juries, has  run  up  more  than  $3,000  In  medi- 
cal debts,  and  has  lost  $350  in  wages  every 
month.  His  wife  cannot  work  because  she 
must  care  for  their  three  small  children. 

Harold  B.  happened  upon  a  street  flght 
outside  a  tavern  as  he  was  shopping  one 
evening.  One  of  the  fighters,  apparently 
mistaking  him  for  a  fellow  brawler,  sud- 
denly lunged  at  him  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
head.  Bram  damage  has  claimed  much  of 
the  sight  of  one  eye  and  has  left  Harold 
paralyzed. 

These  startling  cases,  revealed  In  a  survey 
by  the  niinois  Department  of  Public  Aid, 
have  their  counterparts  all  across  the  na- 
tion. And  for  every  victim  who  is  com- 
pletely impoverished  by  his  encounter  with 
crime,  scores  more  are  burdened  with  se- 
rious financial,  psychological,  and  physical 
losses,  simply  because  they  happened  to  be 
in  the  wrong  place  at  the  vrrong  time. 

Tour  chances  of  joining  their  ranks  are 
Increasing  yearly.  The  rate  of  serious  crime 
In  this  country  is  mushrooming  six  times 
faster  than  the  population. 

Collectively,  these  crime  victims  and  their 
survivors  constitute  the  largest  forgotten 
minority  in  the  n.S.  Their  attackers,  If 
captured,  often  are  defended  by  lawyers, 
examined  by  psychiatrists,  and  treated  by 
physicians — aU  paid  for  by  the  state.  If 
sent  to  prison,  they  are  given  everythtog 
from  clothmg  to  college  educations  without 
personal  cost. 

Tet  their  victims,  whose  lives  may  have 
been  turned  to  chaos  by  the  crimes,  are  al- 
most imiversally  ignored. 

If  a  man  Is  Injured  m  an  Industrial  ac- 
cident— even  If  bis  own  negligence  con- 
tributed to  the  mishap— he  Is  eligible  for 
financial  awards  under  our  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws. 

Yet  the  only  way  to  coUect  reimbursement 
for  medical  bills,  lost  wages,  or  other  ex- 
penses m  a  criminal  case  Is  to  sue  your  at- 
tacker. Often  his  identity  Is  imknown.  And 
even  when  he  1b  \n  custody,  he  rarely  has 
assets  with  which  to  pay  for  the  trouble  he 
caused. 

On  one  case  I  am  famUlar  with,  a  man 
beaten  and  blinded  by  a  robber  was  able  to 
get  a  judgment  against  the  assaUant.  But 
the  thief,  because  of  his  own  poverty,  can 
pay  such  small  weekly  Installments  that  the 
victim  would  have  to  Uve  more  than  400  years 
to  coUect  the  total  due  him  I 

Ever  since  I  was  a  district  judge  In  Texas 
30  years  ago,  I  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
unfair  irony  of  this  system.  Now  I  think 
It  Is  time  for  us  to  follow  the  pioneering 
lead  of  some  other  countries  and  extend  a 
helping  band  to  these  Innocent  victims  of 
crime. 

After  all,  our  government  demands  that  we 
go  Into  the  streets  unarmed.  We  pay  taxes 
for  police  protection.  We  realize,  of  course, 
that  lawmen  cannot  possibly  prevent  all 
crime.  But  as  UJT.  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  has  pointed  out:  "The  victim  of  a 
robbery  or  an  assavUt  has  been  denied  the 
constitutionally  guaranteed  protection  of  the 
law  in  a  very  real  sense,  and  society  should 
assume  some  responsibility  for  making  him 
whole." 

In  legislation  I  have  introduced  in  the 
VS.  Senate,  I  offer  a  stepplngstone  toward 
this  goal. 

My  bill  caUs  for  the  creation  of  a  Violent 
Crimes  Compensation  Commission.  This 
three-man  tribunal,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  sitting  In  Washington,  would  be 
empowered  to  award  Federal  funds  to  cover 
the  medical  expenses,  pain  and  suffering,  loet 
wages,  and  decreased  earning  power  Inflicted 
on  Innocent  citizens  by  crimes  of  violence. 


A  victim — or,  In  the  case  of  murder,  the 
victim's  family — would  be  expected  to  file 
proof  of  his  injuries  and  costs  within  two 
years  of  the  crime.  Applications  would  be 
checked  out  by  an  investigative  staS.  much 
as  insurance  claims  are  verified.  Cases  of  as- 
sault, mayhem,  lewd  acts  with  children,  kid- 
naping, murder,  rape,  and  volimtary  man> 
slaughter  are  among  the  crimes  that  would 
be  covered.  The  bill  would  also  provide  com- 
pensation to  "good  Samsiritans"  who  are  in- 
jured or  kUled  trying  to  stop  a  crime. 

No  more  than  $25,000  would  be  granted 
to  any  one  victim,  and  the  size  of  the  award 
would  be  infiuenced  by  personal  insurance 
Eettlements,  public  donatlozxs,  or  Job  bene- 
fits an  applicant  might  have  received  to  help 
meet  his  expenses.  Property  losses  would 
not  be  reimbursed,  and  no  compensation 
would  be  allowed  to  victims  who  are  relatives 
of  their  attackers  or  who  were  living  with 
their  assailants  at  the  time  of  the  crime. 

However,  policemen  killed  or  mjured  In 
the  line  of  duty  would  be  eligible.  Small- 
town police  departments,  particularly,  often 
have  little  or  no  benefit  funds  to  aid  their 
personnel.  Also  persons  adversely  affected 
by  witnessing  a  crime  might  qualify.  Last 
May  In  Kansas  City,  for  Instance,  one  woman 
collapsed  In  shock  and  another  suffered  an 
cpUeptlc  seizure  when  they  saw  a  murder 
committed. 

The  attacker  would  not  have  to  be  identi- 
fied, arrested,  or  convicted  for  a  victim  to 
collect.  Nor  would  the  assailant's  sobriety, 
sanity,  or  age  affect  the  case,  as  It  so  often 
does  in  the  courtroom. 

Because  the  costs  and  machmery  of  such 
a  program  are  hard  to  estimate  acciirately 
at  the  outset.  I  am  proposing  that  compen- 
sation Initially  be  limited  to  crimes  which 
occur  m  areas  of  Federal  Jurisdiction— prin- 
cipally the  District  of  Columbia  and  parks, 
mUltaxy  bases,  maritime  provmces,  and  other 
Federally  policed  territories. 

Some  experts  suggest  that  a  nationwide 
compensation  program  can  be  run  for  $20 
mllUon  a  year  or  less.  If  our  pUot  experi- 
ment suggests  that  this  would  be  the  case. 
I  certainly  would  not  object  to  future  expan- 
sion. Meantime.  I  hope  that  tbe  legisla- 
tion I  have  drafted  will  serve  as  a  model  for 
individual  states  to  adopt  and  finance  with 
state  funds. 

A  limited  compensation  program  went  mto 
effect  m  Califorma  last  January,  and  New 
York  City  has  adopted  an  ordinance  to  aid 
persons  who  are  injured  or  kiUed  trying  to 
prevent  crimes.  The  New  York  law  was 
passed  after  a  yoimg  airline  employee  was 
stabbed  to  death  in  front  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  as  he  grappled  with  a  drunk  who 
was  molesting  two  elderly  women  on  a  sub- 
way train.  The  widow  was  so  impoverished 
by  the  murder  that  she  had  to  send  her 
daughter  to  Uve  with  relatives  In  Germany. 
Victim-compensation  legislation  also  has 
been  passed  by  New  York  State,  effective  next 
March.  Other  states  considering  such  legis- 
lation are  Oregon.  Michigan.  New  Jersey. 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvama,  Rhode 
Island.  Maryland,  and  Massachusetts.  I  be- 
lieve the  climate  Is  ripe  for  action.  A  recent 
Gallup  Poll  shows  that  62  percent  of  the 
American  people  agree  that  society  has  a 
moral  obUgatlon  to  aid  those  citizens  It 
fails  to  protect  from  crime. 

X  believe  we  have  missed  the  mark  by  not 
devoting  concern  to  the  Innocent  victims  of 
crime  equal  to  that  we  have  given  the  crim- 
inal. The  victim  needs  our  help  through 
compensation. 
We  can  give  him  no  less. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  bill  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  646)  to  provide  for  the 
compensation  of  persons  Injured  by  cer- 
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tain  criminal  acts  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Yarborough  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   646 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE  AND  DEFINITIONS 

SHORT    Tm.E 

Ssc.   101.   Tbls  Act  may  be   cited   as   the 
"Crtmlnal    Injuries    Compensation    Act    of 
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DETUrmONS 


Sec.  102.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "clUld"  means  an  unmar- 
ried person  who  Is  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  Includes  a  stepchild  or  an  adopted 
cblld; 

(2)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Commission 
eetabllshed  by  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "dependents"  means  those 
who  were  wholly  or  partially  dependent  upon 
his  Income  at  the  time  of  his  death  or  would 
bave  been  so  dependent  but  for  the  Incapac- 
ity due  to  the  injury  from  which  the  death 
resulted  and  shall  Include  the  child  of  such 
victim  born  after  his  death; 

<4)  The  term  "personal  Injury"  means  ac- 
tual bodily  harm  and  Includes  pregnancy  and 
mental  or  nervous  shock. 

(6)  The  term  "relative"  means  his  spouse, 
parent,  grandparent,  stepfather,  stepmother, 
child,  grandchild,  brother,  sister,  half 
brother,  hali  sister,  or  spouse's  parents. 

(6)  Tlie  term  "victim"  means  a  person  who 
Is  injuied  or  killed  by  any  act  or  omission 
of  any  other  person  which  Is  within  the  de- 
scription of  any  of  the  offenses  specified  in 
section  302  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  n— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  VIOLENT 
CRIMES  COMPENSATION  COMMIS- 
SION 

VIOLKNT  CBIKXS  COMPENSATION  COMMISSION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Vio- 
lent Crimes  Compensation  Commission  which 
■hall  be  composed  of  three  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  solely  on 
the  grounds  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal 
court  or  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State  for 
at  least  eight  years,  as  Chairman. 

(b)  No  member  of  the  Commission  shaU 
engage  In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment. 

(c)  The  Chairman  and  one  other  member 
of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum, except  as  provided  in  section  20S(b); 
and  where  opinion  Is  divided  and  only  one 
other  member  Is  present,  the  opinion  of  the 
Chairman  shall  prevail. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal. 

terms  and  compensation  op  members 
Sec.  202.  (a)  The  term  of  ofiace  of  each 
member  of  the  CommiBslon  taking  office  after 
December  31.  1965,  shall  be  eight  years,  ex- 
cept that  (1)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  mem- 
bers first  taking  office  after  December  81, 
1965,  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  the  appointment,  one  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  one  at  the  end  of  six 
years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  after 
December  31,  1965;  and  (2)  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which  his 
predecessor  wto  appointed,  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

(c)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers. 

(d)  Any  member  Of  the  Commission  mi9  be 


removed   by   the   President   for   Inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  CommlEsion  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act 
of  1964  except  the  chainnan  who  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level 
III  of  such  schedule. 

attorneys,  examrners,  and  employees  of  the 
commission;    expenses 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys,  examiners, 
and  other  experts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  Act, 
and  the  Commission  may,  subject  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  appoint  such  other  officers  and 
employees  as  are  necessary  and  fix  their  com- 
pensation In  accordance  with  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949. 

(b)  All  expenses  of  the  Commission,  In- 
cluding all  necessary  traveling  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  of  the  Commission  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia  Incurred  by  the  mem- 
bers or  employees  of  the  Corrunlssion  under 
Its  orders,  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  on  the 
presentation  of  itemized  vouchers  therefor 
approved  by  the  Commission  or  by  any  indi- 
vidual it  designates  for  thst  purpose. 
PBiNCiPAi.  omcE 

Sec.  264.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  In  or  near  the  District 
of  Colimibla,  but  the  Cbmmlsslon  or  any 
duly  authorized  representative  may  exercise 
any  or  all  of  Its  powers  In  any  place. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  maintain  an 
office  for  the  service  of  process  and  papers 
within  the  District  of  Coliimbla. 

POWERS    AND    PROCEDURES    OP   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Upon  request  made  to  the 
Commission  after  the  filing  of  an  application 
under  the  provisions  of  tills  Act,  the  Com- 
mission or  its  duly  authMlzed  representative 
shall  have  a  hearing  on  such  application, 
shall  fix  a  time  and  place  for  such  hearing, 
and  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to 
the  applicant. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  tlie  Commission,  or 
any  member  thereof,  or  Its  duly  authorized 
representative,  may  hold  such  hearings,  sit 
and  Eu:t  at  such  times  aad  places,  and  take 
such  testimony  as  the  Cbmmlsslon  or  such 
member  may  deem  advisable.  Any  member 
of  the  Conunisslon  may  administer  oaths,  or 
affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Commission  or  before  such  member.  The 
Commission  shall  have  such  powers  of  sub- 
pena  and  compulsion  of  attendance  and 
production  of  dociunente  as  are  conferred 
upon  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion by  subsection  (a)  of  section  18  of  the 
Act  of  August  26,  1935,  and  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d)  of  such  section  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  persons  summoned  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  to  attend  or  testify  or 
produce  such  documents  as  are  descilbed 
therein  before  the  Commission,  except  that 
no  subpena  shall  be  Issued  except  under  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman,  and  application 
to  any  court  for  aid  in  enforcing  such  sub- 
pena may  be  made  only  by  said  Chairman. 
Subpenas  shall  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  the  said  Chairman. 

(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  person  en- 
titled to  make  an  application  is  a  child,  the 
application  may  be  made  on  his  behalf  by 
any  person  acting  as  his  parent  or  guardian. 
In  any  case  in  which  the  person  entitled  to 
make  an  application  Is  mentally  defective, 
the  application  may  be  made  on  his  behalf 
by  his  guardian  or  suOh  other  individual 
authorized  to  administer  his  estate. 

(d)  Where  any  applicstlon  Is  made  to  the 
Commission  under  this  Act,  the  applicant, 
and  any  attorney  assisting  the  Commission, 
shall  be  entitled  to  appear  and  be  heard. 

(e)  Any  other  person  may  appear  and  be 
heard  who  satisfies  the  Commission  that 
he  has  a  substantial  interest  In  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


(f)  Where  under  this  Act  any  person  is 
entitled  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  Com- 
mission, that  person  may  appear  in  person 
or  by  his  attorney. 

(g)  Every  person  appearing  under  the 
preceding  subsections  of  this  section  shall 
have  the  right  to  produce  evidence  and  to 
cross-examine  witnesses. 

(h )  The  Commission  or  Its  duly  authorized 
representative  may  receive  in  evidence  any 
statement,  document,  information,  or  matter 
that  may  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
contribute  to  its  functions  under  this  Act, 
whether  or  not  such  statement,  document, 
information,  or  matter  would  be  admissible 
in  a  court  of  law,  except  that  any  evidence 
Introduced  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  or 
persons  charged  with  causing  the  Injury  or 
death  of  the  victim,  any  request  for  a  stay 
of  the  Commission's  action,  and  the  fact  of 
any  award  granted  by  the  Conunisslon  shall 
not  be  admissible  against  such  person  or 
persons  In  any  prosecution  for  such  Injury 
or  death. 

(1)  If  any  person  has  been  convicted  of 
any  offense  with  respect  to  an  act  or  omission 
on  which  a  claim  under  this  Act  is  based, 
proof  of  that  conviction  shall,  unless  an 
appeal  against  the  conviction  or  a  petition 
for  a  rehearing  or  certiorari  in  respect  of  the 
charge  is  pending  or  a  new  trial  or  rehearing 
has  been  ordered,  be  taken  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  offense  has  been  committed. 

(J)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  proceedings  of  the  CommlEsion. 

ATTORNETS'   IXXS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  pub- 
lish regulations  providing  that  an  attorney 
shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  proceedings 
under  this  Act,  file  with  the  agency  the 
amount  of  fee  charged  in  connection  wltb 
his  services  rendered  in  such  proceedings. 

(b)  After  the  fee  Information  is  filed  by 
an  attorney  under  (a)  above,  the  Commis- 
sion may  determine,  In  accordance  with  such 
published  rules  or  regulations  as  it  may  pro- 
vide, that  such  fee  charged  is  excessive. 
If,  after  notice  to  the  attorney  of  this  de- 
termination, the  Commission  and  the  attor- 
ney fail  to  agree  upon  a  fee,  the  Commission 
may,  within  ninety  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  Information  required  by  (a)  above,  peti- 
tion the  United  States  district  court  In  the 
district  m  which  the  attorney  maintains  an 
office,  and  the  court  shall  determine  a  reason- 
able fee  for  the  services  rendered  by  the 
attorney. 

(c)  Any  attorney  who  charges,  demands, 
receives,  or  collects  for  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  any  proceedings  under  thli 
Act  any  amount  in  excess  of  that  allowed 
under  this  section.  If  any  compensation  ii 
paid,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

PINAUTT    OF    DECISION 

Sec  207.  The  orders  and  decisions  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  reviewable  on  appeal, 
except  that  no  trial  de  novo  of  the  facta 
determined  by  the  Commission  shall  be 
allowed. 

REGI7I.ATIONS 

Sec  208.  In  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions, the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make, 
promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and  amend  rules 
and  regulations  prescribing  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  the  filing  of  applicatloM 
and  the  proceedings  under  this  Act,  and  such 
other  matters  as  the  Commission  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

TITLE  in — AWARD  AND  PAYMENT  OP 
COMPENSATION 

AWARDING   COMPENSATION 

Sec  301.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  a  per- 
son Is  injured  or  killed  by  any  act  or  omission 
of  any  other  person  which  is  within  the  de- 
scription of  the  offenses  listed  In  section  302 
of  this  Act,  the  Commission  may,  in  lt» 
discretion,  upon  an  application,  order  the 
payment  of  compensation  in  accordance  with 
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the  provisions  of  this  Act,  If  such  act  or  omls- 
ilon  occurs — 

(1)  within  the  "special  maritime  and  ter- 
ritorial Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States"  as 
defined  in  section  7  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code;  or 

(2)  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  order  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation — 

(1)  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  Injured  person; 
or 

(2)  m  the  case  of  the  personal  mjury  of 
the  victim,  where  the  compensation  is  for 
pecuniary  loss  suffered  or  expenses  incurred 
by  any  person  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  victim,  to  that  person;  or 

(3)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  victim, 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependents  or 
closest  relative  of  the  deceased  victim,  or  any 
one  or  more  of  such  dependents. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  Intended  an  act  or 
omission  notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of 
age.  insanity,  drunkenness,  or  otherwise  he 
was  legally  incapable  of  forming  a  criminal 
intent. 

(d)  In  determimng  whether  to  make  an 
order  under  this  section,  or  the  amoimt  of 
any  award,  the  Commission  may  consider  any 
circumstances  it  determines  to  be  relevant. 
Including  the  behavior  of  the  victim  which 
directly  or  indirectly  contributed  to  his  In- 
jury or  death,  unless  such  injury  or  death 
resulted  from  the  victim's  lawful  attempt  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  to  ap- 
prehend an  offender. 

(c)  No  order  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  Commission,  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  finds  that — 

(1)  such  an  act  or  omission  did  occur;  and 

(2)  the  Injury  or  death  resiUted  from  such 
act  or  omission. 

(f )  An  order  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion whether  or  not  any  person  Is  prosecuted 
or  convicted  of  any  offense  arising  out  of 
juch  act  or  omission,  or  If  such  act  or  omls- 
lion  is  the  subject  of  any  other  legal  action. 
Upon  application  from  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  person  or  persons  alleged  to  have 
caused  the  Injury  or  death,  the  Commission 
shall  suspend  proceedings  under  this  Act 
until  such  application  Is  withdrawn  or  until 
a  prosecution  for  an  offense  arising  out  of 
such  act  or  omission  Is  no  longer  pending 
or  imminent.  The  Commission  may  suspend 
proceedings  in  the  Interest  of  Justice  If  a  civil 
action  arising  from  such  act  or  omission  Is 
pending  or  Imminent. 

(g)  Upon  certification  by  the  Commission, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to 
the  person  named  in  such  order  the  amount 
•peclfled  therein. 

OFFENSES  TO  WHICH  THIS  ACT  APPLIES 

Sic.  302.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment  of  compensation  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  personal  Injury 
or  death  which  resulted  from  offenses  In  the 
following  categories: 

(1)  assault  with  Intent  to  kill,  rob,  rape. 
or  poison; 

(2)  assault  with  Intent  to  commit  may- 

aetn; 

(3)  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon; 

(4)  assault: 

(5)  mayhem; 

(6)  malicious  disfiguring; 

(7)  threats  to  do  bodily  harm; 

(8)  lewd.  Indecent,  or  obscene  acts; 

(9)  Indecent  act  with  children; 

(10)  arson; 

(11)  kidnapmg; 

(12)  robbery; 

(13)  murder; 

(H)  manslaughter,  voluntary; 
(15)  attempted  murder; 
(18)   rape; 

(17)  attempted  rape; 
J18)  or  other  crimes  Involving  force  to  the 
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NATURE  OF  THE  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  303.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment  of  compensation  under  this  Act 
for — 

(a)  expenses  actually  and  reasonably  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  personal  injury  or 
death  of  the  victim; 

(b)  loss  of  earning  power  as  a  result  of 
total  or  partial  incapacity  of  such  victim; 

(c)  pecimiary  loss  to  the  dependents  of 
the  deceased  victim; 

(d)  pain  and  suffering  of  the  victim;  and 

(e)  any  other  pecimiary  loss  resulting 
from  the  personal  Injury  or  death  of  the 
victim  which  the  Conunisslon  determines  to 
be  reasonable. 

LIMTTATIONS  UPON  AWARDING  COMPENSATION 

Sec  304.  (a)  No  order  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  shall  be  made  under  section 
301  of  this  Act  unless  the  application  has 
been  made  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  personal  Injury  or  death. 

(b)  No  compensation  shall  be  awarded  un- 
der this  Act  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  victim  In 
an  amount  In  excess  of  $25,000. 

(c)  No  comiiensation  shall  be  awarded  If 
the  victim  was  at  the  time  of  the  personal 
Injury  or  death  of  the  victim  living  with 
the  offender  as  his  wife  or  her  husband  or 
in  situations  when  the  Commission  at  its 
discretion  feels  unjust  enrichment  to  or  on 
behalf  of  the  offender  would  result. 

TERMS  OF  THE  ORDER 

Sec  305.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  section  any  order  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
on  such  terms  as  the  Commission  deems 
appropriate. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  deduct  from 
any  payments  awarded  under  section  301  of 
this  Act  any  payments  received  by  the  victim 
or  by  any  of  his  dependents  from  the 
offender  or  from  any  person  on  behalf  of 
the  offender,  or  from  the  United  States  (ex- 
cept those  received  under  this  Act) ,  a  State 
or  any  of  its  subdivisions,  for  personal  Injury 
or  death  compensable  under  this  Act.  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  sum  of  such 
payments  and  any  award  under  this  Act  are 
in  excess  of  the  total  compensable  Injuries 
suffered  by  the  victim  as  determmed  by  the 
Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  at  any  time,  on 
its  own  motion  or  on  the  appUcation  of  the 
Attorney  General,  or  of  the  victim  or  his 
dependents,  or  of  the  offender,  vary  any  order 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  made  under 
this  Act  in  such  manner  as  the  Commission 
thinks  fit,  whether  as  to  terms  of  the  order 
or  by  Increasing  or  decreasing  the  amount 
of  the  award  or  otherwise. 

TITLE  IV— RECOVERY  OP 
COMPENSA-nON 

RECOVERY  FROM  OFFENDER 

Sec  401.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  is  con- 
victed of  an  offense  and  an  order  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  Is  or  has  been 
made  under  this  Act  for  a  personal  Injury 
or  death  resulting  from  the  act  or  omission 
constituting  such  offense,  the  Commission 
may  Institute  an  action  against  such  person 
for  the  recovery  of  the  whole  or  any  specified 
part  of  such  compensation  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  judicial 
district  In  which  such  person  resides  or  is 
found.  Such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  in 
any  such  action. 

(b)  Process  of  the  District  Court  for  any 
Judicial  district  In  any  action  under  this 
section  may  be  served  to  any  other  Judicial 
district  by  the  Umted  States  marshal  thereof. 
Whenever  it  appears  to  the  court  In  which 
any  action  under  this  section  is  pending  that 
other  parties  should  be  brought  before  the 
court  In  such  action,  the  court  may  cause 
such  other  parties  to  be  summoned  from  any 
Judlctel  district  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  An  order  for  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation under  this  Act  shaU  not  affect  the 


right  of  any  person  to  recover  damages  from 
any  other  person  by  a  clvU  action  for  the 
injury  or  death. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec  501.  The  Commission  shall  transmit 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  an- 
nuaUy  a  report  of  its  acUvltles  xinder  this 
Act  Includmg  the  name  of  each  applicant, 
a  brief  description  of  the  facts  In  each  case, 
and  the  amount.  If  any,  of  compensation 
awarded. 

penalties 

Sec  502.  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  shaU  apply 
to  any  application,  statement,  document,  or 
Information  presented  to  the  Commission 
imder  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  503.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

EFFXCnVR   DATE 

Sec.  604.  Thu  Act  shaU  take  effect  on 
January  1, 1968. 


CANYON  COUNTRY  NATIONAL 
PARKWAY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  biU  to 
establish  a  Canyon  Country  National 
Parkway  through  southeastern  Utah 
from  Arizona  to  Colorado. 

The  parkway  would  connect  the  spec- 
tacular Glen  Canyon  Dam  with  Utah's 
newest  national  park— the  magnificent 
Canyonlands — and  with  Colorado  Na- 
tional Monument  near  Grand  Jimction. 
The  parkway  would  traverse  what  is  per- 
haps the  worlds  most  scenic  area,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  now  accessible  only  by 
packhorse. 

The  parkway  would  begin  at  the  Glen 
Canyon  damsite  at  Page.  Ariz.,  Just 
across  the  southern  border  of  Utah,  and 
would  end  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

It  would  run  In  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Powell 
through  the  Glen  Canyon  recreation  area 
for  about  100  miles,  with  connect- 
ing spurs  out  into  the  recreation  area 
to  special  points  of  Interest.  The  park- 
way would  skirt  Canyonlands  National 
Park,  west  of  the  Maze  and  the  new  park 
boimdary  proposed  in  S.  26,  of  this  Con- 
gress. Along  the  northern  boundary  of 
Canyonlands,  the  road  would  swing  east- 
ward across  the  Green  River  and  down 
to  the  Colorado  River  near  the  town  of 
Moab,  Utah.  It  would  then  proceed 
northeastward  along  the  bank  of  the 
Colorado  River  to  the  vicinity  of  "Dewey 
Bridge"  where  it  would  cross  the  Dolores 
River.  The  route  would  continue 
through  Glade  Park  and  reach  a  ter- 
minus on  Route  1-70  at  Grand  Junction. 
Colo.  The  entire  parkway  would  total 
about  400  miles. 

Since  Lake  Powell  was  bom.  It  has  be- 
come a  major  recreation  area,  a  mecca 
for  outdoor  enthusiasts— for  sightseers, 
fishermen,  campers,  boaters,  water  skiers, 
and  escapists.  The  number  of  people 
enjoying  the  Lake  Powell  area  has  almost 
doubled  in  the  past  2  years— the  National 
Park  Service  record  of  attendance  shows 
196,000  people  visited  the  lake  in  1964, 
the  first  year  the  reservoir  niled.  and 
359,700  came  in  1966.  Lake  Powell's 
fame  Is  spreading,  and  will  continue  to 
spread. 
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Canyonlands  National  Park,  estab- 
lished In  1964,  and  into  which  access 
roads  are  now  being  constructed,  has 
also  attracted  many  visitors  and  their 
number  will  increase  as  the  roads  are 
completed. 

There  is  no  connecting  link  between 
the  Lake  Powell  area  and  the  Canyon- 
land  area.  Nor  is  there  any  way  to  cross 
the  interesting  country  north  of  Can- 
yonlands, and  to  see  the  scenery  on  the 
Colorado  River  north  and  east  of  Moab. 
into  Colorado.  All  this  scenery  is  most 
Tinusual.  A  road  which  would  allow 
tourists  to  drive  along  Lake  Powell  to 
Canyonlands  would  allow  them  to  enjoy 
both  attractions  in  one  trip,  and  then, 
if  they  wished,  to  enjoy  the  splendors  of 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Colorado.  As  a 
scenic  drive,  the  Canyon  Country  Park- 
way would  be  imparalleled  anjrwhere. 

Mr.  President,  southern  Utah  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  Nation's  most  popular 
western  playgrounds.  There  are  can- 
yons by  the  hundreds  waiting  to  be  ex- 
plored, many  of  them  still  inaccessible 
except  by  packhorse.  There  Is  a  scialp- 
tured  beauty  and  magnificent  vistas  and 
sun  and  solitude. 

We  are  building  access  roads  Into  the 
Glen  Canyon  Recreation  Area  and  into 
Canyonlands  which  will  open  up  some  of 
this  spectacular  scenery.  I  hope  to  add 
some  more  of  it  to  Canyonlands  through 
the  passage  of  S.  26.  But  we  have  only 
begun  to  explore  the  area,  and  exploit  its 
beauties.  A  Canyon  Country  National 
Parkwaf  would  make  more  of  it  acces- 
sible and  enjoyable  to  the  American 
people.  It  would  be  a  ribbon  of  beauty 
in  our  golden  circle  of  natioEJ^l  parks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

The  bill  (S.  648)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  administration  of  the 
Canyon  Coimtry  National  Parkway  in 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


VOLUNTARY  WHEAT  CKRTIPICATE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  which  would  provide 
for  a  voluntary  price  support  program 
for  wheat  with  a  minimum  mandatory 
blended  price  support  of  $2  a  bushel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a 
comparatively  short  explanation  of 
what  this  bill  seeks  to  accomplish. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planation   will    be    printed    In    the 

RXCORD. 

The  bill  (S.  649)  to  provide  for  a 
voluntary  wheat  certificate  program, 
under  which  the  price  of  all  wheat 
would  be  supported  at  not  less  than  $2 
per  bushel,  introduced  by  Mr.  YotTNa 
of  North  Dakota,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota  is  as  follows: 


Explanation  or  Draft  Blix  To  Provide  foe 
A  Voluntary  Wheat  Program,  Under 
Which  the  Price  of  Ah,  Wheat  Would  Be 
Supported  at  Not  Ltss  Than  92  Pss 
Bushel 

short  explamation 
This  bill  provides  for  a  voluntary  wheat 
price-support  and  certificate  program  under 
which  producers  would  receive  price  support 
of  not  less  than  $2  per  bushel  for  all  wheat 
through  (1)  loans  or  similar  operations  at 
about  the  world  price  aOd  (11)  direct  pay- 
ments to  make  up  the  balance.  Producers 
would  not  receive  marketing  certificates,  but 
processors  of  wheat  for  domestic  food  con- 
sumption would  be  required  to  purchase  cer- 
tificates at  the  difference  between  the  loan 
value  and  $2  per  bushel.     The  bUl  would — 

1.  Repeal  existing  provlilons  for  marketing 
quotas; 

2.  Revive  the  provision  tor  a  minimum  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  of  49,500,000  acres 
(plus  the  small  farm  allowance) ; 

3.  Provide  price  support— 

(a)  through  loans,  purchases  and  other 
operations  at  a  level  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
after  considering  world  prices  and  feed  val- 
ue: and 

(b)  additional  price  support  through  pay- 
ments to  bring  the  total  support  level  to 
not  less  than  $2  per  bushel  and  not  more 
than  parity. 

4.  Make  permanent  tUe  provision  which 
now  permits  certain  producers  of  excess 
wheat  to  store  the  excees  and  qualify  for 
price  support,  and  (on  other  farms)  diver- 
sion payments; 

5.  Repeal  existing  provisions  for  Iseuance 
of  marketing  certificates  to  producers  and 
require  processors  to  obt«ln  certificates  val- 
ued at  the  difference  between  the  loan  value 
and  (2  per  bushel  for  wheat  processed  for 
domestic  food  consumption  (Exporters  would 
continue  to  be  required  to  obtain  variable 
value  export  certificates  and  the  proceeds 
would  continue  to  be  distributed  to  pro- 
ducers); 

6.  Permit  the  Preeident  to  sxispend  the 
requirement  that  processors  acquire  mar- 
keting certificates; 

7.  Repeal  the  provisions  (not  currently 
effective)  for  monetary  penalties  for  produc- 
ing crops  on  acreage  required  to  be  diverted 
from  wheat; 

8.  Extend  the  wheat  diversion  payment 
program  permanently  with  a  mandatory  pay- 
ment rate  equal  to  60  percent  of  the  coun- 
ty loan  rate  on  the  normal  production  of 
the  acreage  diverted. 

Under  the  bill  acreage  allotments  would  be 
proclaimed  every  year.  The  amount  of  the 
national  acreage  allotment  would  be  the 
larger  of  49,600,000  acres  (plus  the  1966  small 
farm  increase  of  3.8  million  acres),  or  the 
acreage  needed  to  meet  the  production  ob- 
jective, which  could  not  be  less  than  1  billion 
bushels.  It  would  be  apportioned  among 
States,  counties,  and  farms  as  provided  by 
existing  law.  Marketing  certificates  would 
not  be  Issued  to  producers  as  under  existing 
law,  but  producers  woulfl  receive  price  sup- 
port at  approximately  the  world  value 
through  loan  or  similar  <ii>eration  and  addi- 
tional support  through  payments  to  bring 
the  total  support  level  to  tiot  less  than  $2  and 
not  more  than  parity.  Processors  and  ex- 
pwrters  would  continue  to  be  required  to  ob- 
tain marketing  certificates  as  at  present. 
The  President  could  suspend  the  requirement 
that  processors  and  exporters  acquire  certifi- 
cates to  the  extent  that  he  determined  such 
suspension  would  contribute  to  effectuation 
of  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

SECTION-BY-SECnOI«    EXPLANATION 

Repeal  of  marketing  quota  authority — Ex- 
tension of  49.S-million-acre  minimum  al- 
lotment 

Section  1  repeals  the  existing  provisions 
(currently  Inapplicable)  for  wheat  market- 
ing quotas,  and  revives  the  minimum  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  cf  49.5  million  acres, 
which  applied  to  the  196A  crop. 


Subsection  (a)  provides  that,  Instead  of 
proclaiming  marketing  quotas  when  the  sup. 
ply  would  otherwise  be  excessive,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  a  production  objective 
each  year  and  proclaim  a  national  acreage 
allotment  designed  to  achieve  It.  The  for- 
mula  for  determining  the  production  objec- 
tlve  would  be  the  same  as  the  present  for- 
mula for  determining  the  amount  of  the 
marketing  quota,  and  the  national  acreage 
allotment  would  be  the  same  as  under  exist- 
ing law,  except  that,  in  addition  to  the  1 
billion  bushel  minimum  provided  by  exist- 
ing  law,  this  subsection  would  revive  ihe 
49.5-mllllon-acre  minimum  which  was  ap- 
pUcable  to  1965.  3.8  million  acres  were  pro- 
vided small  farms  pursuant  to  section  335 
in  1965  in  addition  to  the  49.5-mUlloa-acre 
national  allotment  to  provide  a  total  effec- 
tive allotment  of  53.3  million  acres.  In  order 
to  provide  not  less  than  the  same  effective 
allotment  as  in  1965  the  bill  provides  for  a 
minimum  allotment  of  49.5  million  acres  plus 
the  3.8  million  smaU  farm  allowance,  or  a 
total  of  53.3  million  acres.  The  national 
acreage  allotment  would  be  apportioned  to 
States,  counties,  and  farms  as  provided  by 
existing  law.  Acreage  allotments  could  be 
Increased  as  under  existing  law,  but  the 
existing  provision  for  termination  is  deleted. 

Subsection  (b)  repeals  Public  Law  74,  77th 
Congress,  which  deals  with  wheat  marketing 
penalties,  and  amends  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  by  striking  out  section 
336  which  deals  with  the  marketing  quota 
referendum,  section  338  which  deals  with 
transfers  of  farm  marketing  quotas,  and  pro- 
visions in  various  other  sections  which  have 
no  meaning  in  the  absence  of  marketing 
quotas.  Paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  of  Public 
Law  74,  which  deal,  respectively,  with  rice 
marketing  penalties  and  support  for  the  1941 
through  1946  crops  are  obsolete,  and  their 
repeal  merely  strikes  out  Ineffective  provl- 
sions.  Rice  marketing  penalty  rates  are  now 
established  by  section  356  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  changes  in  headings 
In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
required  by  the  deletion  of  quota  provisions. 

Wheat  price  support  through  loans,  direct 
payments  without  marketing  certiflcatet, 
and  other  operations 

Section  2  repeals  the  existing  provisions  for 
the  Issuance  of  marketing  certificates  to  pro- 
ducers and  for  certificate  and  noncertificats 
support  prices.  It  provides  Instead  for  (1) 
price  support  through  loans  (or  similar  op- 
erations not  including  payments)  at  a  level 
deemed  appropriate  after  consideration  of 
world  prices,  feed  value,  feed  grain  support 
prices,  and  the  income  objectives  of  the  Act, 
plus  (2)  payments  in  an  amount  sufflcient 
to  bring  the  total  support  level  to  not  lest 
than  $2  per  bushel  and  not  more  than  parity. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  107  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  repealing  (1)  the 
currently  applicable  provisions  for  certificate 
and  noncertificate  support  levels,  and  (3) 
the  provision  applicable  to  1970  and  subse- 
quent crops,  which  provide  for  a  domestic 
marketing  certificate  support  level,  an  ex- 
port certificate  support  level,  a  noncertificate 
support  level,  and  the  6upp>ort  level  when 
marketing  quotas  are  not  proclaimed  or  are 
disapproved.  In  lieu  of  these  provisions  sub- 
section (a)  provides  for — 

(1)  price  support  through  loans  and  other 
operations  (not  including  payments)  at  such 
level,  not  in  excess  of  the  parity  price  there- 
for, as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate, 
taking  into  consideration  competitive  world 
prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of  wheat 
in  relation  to  feed  grains,  the  level  at  which 
price  support  Is  made  available  for  feed 
grains,  and  the  Income  objectives  of  the  .^ct; 
and 

(2)  additional  price  support  through  pay- 
ments to  bring  the  total  support  to  not  less     i 
than  $2  per  bushel  and  not  more  than  parity. 

The  additional  support  would  be  paid  on 
the  basis  of  the  normal  production  of  tlu 
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acreage  allotment  and  would  generally  be 
gbared  by  the  producers  on  the  farm  in  the 
same  proportion  that  they  share  In  the  wheat 
produced  on  the  farm. 

Under  the  existing  law  applicable  to  the 
1970  and  subsequent  crops  price  support  Is 
not  to  be  made  available  in  the  noncom- 
mercial area  if  a  commercial  area  Is  estab- 
lished, but  marketing  certificates  can  be 
niade  available  In  that  area.  Since  direct 
payments  would  replace  marketing  certifi- 
cates under  this  bill,  subsection  (a)  provides 
that  support  through  loans  would  not  be 
available  in  the  noncommercial  area,  but 
that  price-support  payments  could  be  made 
In  such  area  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  equitable. 

Section  379c (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  as  effective  for  the 
1965  through  1989  crops  permits  producers 
exceeding  their  allotments  to  qualify  for 
marketing  certificates,  but  not  for  diversion 
payments,  by  storing  their  marketing  excess 
In  accordance  with  the  Secretary's  regula- 
tions. The  existing  definition  of  "coopera- 
tor"  extends  this  provision  by  reference  to 
permit  such  producers  to  qualify  for  price 
support.  Since  this  bill  would  repeal  aU 
provisions  relating  to  the  Issuance  of  mar- 
keting certificates  to  producers.  Including 
section  379c,  the  provUlon  permitting  pro- 
ducers to  store  their  excess  and  qualify  for 
price  support  has  been  Incorporated  by  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  bill  into  the  price  support 
provisions.  Section  2(a)  also  makes  this 
provision  permanent,  extends  it  to  permit  a 
producer  who  stores  his  excess  produced  on 
one  farm  to  qualify  for  diversion  payments 
on  another  farm,  and  makes  other  technical 
changes  required  by  the  repeal  of  provisions 
for  marketing  quotas  and  marketing  certifi- 
cates. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  repeal  existing 
provisions  for  the  issuance  of  marketing  cer- 
tificates to  producers.  Under  the  bill  price- 
support  payments  would  take  the  place  of 
certificates,  and  achieve  the  same  pxirpose  in 
B  much  simpler  manner. 

Processors  and  exporters  required  to  acquire 
marketing  certificates  unless  such  require- 
ment is  suspended 

Section  3  would  fix  the  face  value  of  mar- 
keting certificates  required  to  be  acquired  by 
processors  at  the  difference  between  the  sup- 
port level  (not  Including  the  additional  sup- 
port made  through  payments)  and  $2  per 
bushel.  Exporters  would  continue  to  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  variable  value  export  cer- 
tificates, with  net  proceeds  being  distributed 
to  producers.  Section  3  would  authorize  the 
President  to  suspend  the  requirement  that 
processors  and  exporters  acqiilre  marketing 
certificates.  The  President  might  suspend 
the  requirement  that  processors  and  export- 
ers acquire  certificates  either  In  whole  or  in 
part.  If  he  determined,  for  instance,  that 
the  regulation  of  commerce  would  be  better 
served  by  requiring  the  processors  and  ex- 
porters to  acquire  certificates  for  a  part  of 
the  wheat  processed  or  exported  by  them,  he 
could  so  provide.  The  suspension  might  be 
for  an  entire  marketing  year  or  a  shorter  or 
longer  period,  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Bepeal  of  monetary  penalties  for  production 
on  diverted  acres 
Section  4  repeals  the  provision  (currently 
inapplicable)  for  monetary  penalties  for  pro- 
ducing crops  on  acreage  required  to  be  di- 
verted from  wheat.  Producers  would  con- 
tinue, however,  to  be  subject  to  loss  of  eligi- 
bility for  wheat  price  support  11  they  pro- 
duced crops  on  such  acreage. 

Extension  of  loheat  acreage  diversion 
payment  program 

Section  6  extends  the  authority  for  a  wheat 
acreage  diversion  payment  program  perma- 
nently (but  only  in  years  when  the  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  less  the  1966  small 
farm  allowance  Is  below  55  million  acres) 
and  provides  for  a  mandatory  payment  rate 


if  such  a  program  is  promulgated  equal  to 
60  percent  of  the  support  price  (not  includ- 
ing payments)  times  the  normal  production 
of  the  acreage  diverted  from  wheat. 
Effective  date 

Section  6  would  make  the  bill  effective 
with  the  1968  crop. 

January  24,  1967. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  AN  ADDITIONAL 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  EAST- 
ERN DISTRICT  OF  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Morton,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  district 
judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  received  cor- 
respondence from  many  members  of  the 
Kentucky  bar  showing  that  the  grow- 
ing volume  of  business  now  being  han- 
dled in  the  U.S.  court  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  requires  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  Federal  judge  if 
the  work  of  that  court  is  to  be  dispatched 
with  promptness  and  efBciency.  The 
president  of  the  Kentucky  State  Bar  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Grant  F.  Knuckles,  has 
brought  to  my  attention  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Kentucky  State  Bar  As- 
sociation on  September  2.  1966,  recom- 
mending the  appointment  of  additional 
judges  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Knuckles'  letter  and  the  attached  resolu- 
tion of  the  Kentucky  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  656)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  district 
judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ken- 
tucky, introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Morton)  .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  letter  and  resolution  presented  by 
Mr.  Cooper  are  as  follows: 

KENTtrCKT  STATX  BAB  ASSOCIATION, 

September  6, 1966. 
Hon.  John  S.  Cooper, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Coopzs:  The  Kentucky  State 
Bar  Association  generally  and  lawyers  and 
citizens  In  eastern  Kentucky  specifically  are 
vitally  Interested  in  obtaining  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  Judges  for  the  United 
States  District  Court,  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky. 

In  order  to  promote  this  interest,  advise 
you  of  this  Imperative  need  and  enlist  your 
good  offices  in  the  promotion  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  the  enclosed  resolution 
is  submitted  for  your  usual  prompt  action. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Grant  P.  Knuckles, 

President. 

Whereas,  It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  there  Is  pending  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  lor  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  a  tremendous  backlog  of 
cases,  and 

Whereas,  the  situation  exists  despite  the 
fact  that  our  able  Judges  exert  a  supreme 
effort  to  keep  the  dockets  In  each  Division 
current,  and 


Whereas,  the  aforesaid  District  contains 
several  divisions  where  Court  is  held  and 
necessarUy  the  Judges  must  expend  a  Iso'ge 
amount  of  time  in  travel  from  Court  to 
Coxirt,  and 

Whereas,  the  need  of  additional  Judges 
is  recognized  by  the  Members  of  the  Bar 
and  supported  by  statistics  from  the  Admin- 
istrative Offices  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  and 

Whereas,  the  matter  has  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Kentucky  State  Bar 
Association  to  Initiate  and  take  such  avail- 
able steps  to  secure  the  appointment  of  ad- 
ditional Judges,  and 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Kentucky  State  Bar 
Association  that  our  duly  elected  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  ol  America  Initiate  and  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
the  prompt  appointment  of  additional  Judges 
lor  the  Eastern  District  of  Kentucky. 

Dated:  September  2,  1966. 

Grant  F.  Knuckles, 
President,  Kentucky  State  Bar  Association. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  CERTAIN  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, FISCAL  YEAR  1967. 
FOR  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  I  introduce,  by  re- 
quest, a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1967  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  evaluation,  and  military 
construction  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters 
of  transmittal  requesting  introduction  of 
this  biU  and  explaining  its  purpose  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  listing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letters 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  665)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  fiscal  year  1967  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  and  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Russell  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Smith),  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Russell 
are  as  follows: 

The  Secretakt  or  Defense, 
Washington.  January  24, 1967, 

Hon.  HI7BEBT  H.  Httmfhret, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PaEsmENT:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslatloD 
(Titles  I  &  II)  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations during  fiscal  year  1967  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missUes,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  lor  the  Armed  Forces  and  lor 
other  purposes.  This  proposal  is  a  part  ol 
the  Department  of  Defense  Legislative  Pro- 
gram for  the  90th  Congress,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  enactment 
of  the  proposal  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
prc^ram  of  the  President. 

In  essence,  this  proposal  would  provide  for 
additional  authorization  of  appropriations  as 
needed  in  each  of  the  categories  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  for  the  mil- 
itary services  to  cover  the  amovrnt  of  new 
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obligational  authority  being  requested  for 
such  purposes  in  the  supplemental  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1967  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
posal would  provide  additional  fund  author- 
ization In  amounts  equal  to  the  new  obliga- 
tional authority  for  such  purposes  being  re- 
quested In  the  supplemental  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1967  for  each  of  the  reseach,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  departments  and  the 
defense  agencies. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  will  be 
furnished,  as  In  the  past.  Information  with 
respect  to  the  program  for  which  fund  au- 
thorization Is  being  requested  In  a  form 
Identical  to  that  submitted  In  explanation 
and    Justification    of    the    budget    request. 


Additionally,  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
be  prepared  to  submit  any  other  data  re- 
quired by  the  committees  or  their  staffs. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Armed  Services 
Conunittees  will  desire  that  top  civilian  and 
military  ofilcials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense be  prepared  to  make  presentations  ex- 
plaining and  Justifying  their  respective  pro- 
grams as  in  the  past. 

For  ready  reference,  there  Is  attached  a 
table  showing  the  results  of  previous  con- 
gressional action  on  applicable  fiscal  year 
1967  budget  request,  together  with  the 
amounts  of  new  obligational  authority  being 
requested  In  the  supplemental  estimate. 
Sincerely, 

I  Cyrus  Vance, 

Deputy. 


Amounts  requested  for  aircraft,  missiles,   skips,  and  tracked  combat  vehicle  procurement 

authorization   in  fiscal   year   1967   supplemental   request 

(In  thousands] 


Aircraft: 

Army 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
Air  Force - 

Missiles: 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force.- 

Naval  vessels:  Navy 

Tracked  combat  vehicles: 

Army 

Marine  Corps 


Total 10, 437, 600 


Authorized, 

fiscal   year 

1967 


$612, 400 
1, 434, 200 
4, 041, 300 

610,000 

367, 700 

17,700 

1, 189,  500 

1, 901, 800 

3t9,200 
3,700 


Appropriated, 

fljcal    year 

1967 


$612, 400 
1, 422, 200 
4, 017, 300 

610,000 

367, 700 

17,700 

1, 189, 500 

1,756,700 

359,200 
3,700 


10, 256, 400 


Supplemental 

(new 

obligational 

authority), 

fiscal   year 

1967 


$533,100 
1, 703, 300 
1, 303, 000 

6,100 
48,700 

2,100 
45,000 


62,200 
4,200 


3, 707, 700 


Source  of  funds  for  aircraft,  missiles,  ships,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  fiscal  year  1967 

supplemental  procurement  program  | 

[In  thousands] 


Aircraft: 

Procurement  of  equipment  and  missiles,  Army 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles,  Navy  (and  Marine  Corps). 
Aircraft  procurement,  Air  Force 


Total 
fiscal  year 

1967 
program 


Funding 

available  for 

financing 

program 

In  part 


Subtotal,  aircraft . 


MlssUes: 

Procurement  of  equipment  and  missiles,  Army. 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles,  Navy 

Procurement,  Marine  Corps 

Missile  procurement.  Air  Force 


Subtotal,  missiles 

Naval  vessels:  Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy.. 

Tracked  combat  vehicles: 

Procurement  of  equipment  and  missiles,  Army. 
Procurement,  Marine  Corps. 


Subtotal,  tracked  combat  vehicles. 


Grand  total. 


$1, 202, 100 
3, 462, 800 
6, 685, 400 


10, 350, 300 


560,500 

323,300 

31,100 

1, 284,  500 


2, 199, 400 
2,  041,  000 


508,900 
18,400 


527,300 


15,118.000 


$669,000 
1, 759, 500 
4,382,400 


6,810,900 


554, 4'» 

274, 6'» 

29,  OX) 

1, 239,  500 


2, 097,  500 
2.041,000 


446,700 
14,200 


460,900 


U,  410, 300 


New 

obligational 

authority 

requested  for 

fiutborization 


$533,100 
1,703,300 
1,303,000 


3, 539, 400 


6,100 
48,700 

2,100 
45,000 


101, 900 


62,200 
4,200 


66,400 


3, 707, 700 


Amounts  requested  for  R.D.T.  <fc  E.  authorization  in  fiscal  year  1967  supplemental  request 

(In  thousands] 


Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation; 

Army 

Navy  (including  the  Marine  Corps) 

Air  Force 

Defense  agencies 

Emergency  fund 

Total 


Authorized, 

fiscal   year 

1967 


$1,539,500 

1,801,100 

3,  lis,  600 

4.W.  0.59 

125,000 


,  043,  2.';9 


Appropriated, 

nstal    year 

1967 


«1, 5-28, 700 

1,758.600 

$,  112,  f.OO 

459. 059 

125,000 

«.  983. 959 


Supplemental 

(new 

obligational 

authority), 

fiscal   year 

1967 


$40,000 

40,000 

33.000 

22.000 

0 


l.T"),  000 


Thb  Secretary  or  Defense, 
Washington,  January  24, 1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphhet, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  draft  legislation  (Title  HI)  "To  au- 
thorize certain  construction  In  support  of 
military  activities  In  Southeast  Asia."  The 
construction  authorization  request  Is  pat- 
terned after  that  submitted  for  the  FY  1968 
Supplemental  which  provided  the  flexibility 
still  needed  In  execution  of  the  construction 
program  to  meet  operational  changes  in  de- 
ployments. 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Legislative  program  for  the  90th 
Congress.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ad- 
vises  that  its  enactment  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 

The  proposal  would  authorize  urgently 
needed  facilities  and  Installations  essential 
for  support  of  operations  in  Southeast  Asia 
by  United  States  and  other  Free  World 
Forces.  Appropriations  to  implement  this 
legislation  are  being  requested  In  the  FY 
1967  Supplemental  budget.  Additional  fa- 
cilities required  in  support  of  Southeast 
Asia  which  are  also  essential  but  can  be 
phased  to  a  later  date  have  been  included  in 
the  FY  1968  program. 

Additional  appropriations  for  construction 
totaling  $624.500,(X)0  would  be  authorized, 
of  which  $288,500,000  Is  for  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  $140,000,000  Is  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  and  $196,000,0(X)  Ls  for  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
Sincerely, 

Ctrus  Vance, 

Deputy. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  CERTAIN  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. FISCAL  YEAR  1968, 
FOR  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith],  I  introduce,  by  request,  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1968  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  requesting  introduction 
of  this  bill  and  explaining  its  purpose 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  the  listing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Russell 
(for  himself  and  Mrs.  Smith),  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Russell  is 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,   January   24,   1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Httmphrxt, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  flacal  year 
1968  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles. 


January  25,  1967 
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and  research  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  legislative  program  for  the 
goth  Congress,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
lias  advised  that  enactment  of  the  proposal 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

This  proposal  Is  Identical  In  form  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  89-501,  approved 
July  13.  1966,  providing  authorizations  for 
appropriations  as  required  ptirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 412(b),  Public  Law  86-149,  as  amended. 

This  proposal  would  provide  for  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  as  needed  for  pro- 
curement in  each  of  the  categories  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles  for  each  of  the  military  de- 
partments In  the  amount  of  the  new  obliga- 
tional authority  being  requested  for  such 
puri>oses  In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  In  addition,  the  proposal  would 
provide  fund  authorization  in  amounts  equal 
to  the  new  obligational  authority  included  in 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  In 
total  for  each  of  the  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  appropriations  for  the 
military  departments  and  the  defense  agen- 


cies. Appropriations  are  also  authorized  for 
the  Emergency  Fund  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  or  procurement  or 
production  related  thereto,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  proposal  would  also  continue  for  fiscal 
year  1968  the  authority  for  appropriations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  support  of  the  Vietnamese  and 
other  Free  World  Forces  In  Vietnam.  Addi- 
tionally, It  would  amend  section  401(a)  of 
Public  Law  89-367  so  as  to  provide  author- 
ization for  appropriations  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  be  made  available  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  forces  of  Laos  and  Thailand  thus 
transferring  responsibility  for  financing  the 
support  and  related  costs  of  these  forces 
from  the  military  assistance  program  to  the 
military  services  and  defense  agencies  pro- 
grams and  appropriations.  This  transfer  Is 
to  be  eftectlve  July  1,  1967,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  supporting  military  as- 
sistance programs  for  Laos  and  Thailand  will 
be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  appro- 
priate military  functions  appropriations  as 
of  that  date.  All  of  such  appropriations 
would  then  be  available,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Vietnamese  and  other  Free  World  Forces, 


for  the  use  of  these  programs.  The  reporting 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
401  cited  above  would  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  support  furnished  Laos  and  Thailand 
under  this  amendment. 

The  Committees  on  Armed  Services  will  be 
furnished,  as  in  the  past,  information  with 
respect  to  the  program  for  which  fund  au- 
thorization is  being  requested  In  a  form 
identical  to  that  submitted  In  explanation 
and  Justification  of  the  budget  request.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Department  of  Defense  will 
be  prepared  to  submit  any  other  data  re- 
quired by  the  committees  or  their  staffs. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Armed  Services 
Conomittees  will  desire  that  top  civilian  and 
military  ofBcials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense be  prepared  to  make  presentations  ex- 
plaining and  Justifying  their  respective  pro- 
grams as  In  the  past. 

For  ready  reference,  there  are  attached 
tables  showing  the  results  of  previous  con- 
gressional action  on  applicable  budget  re- 
quests, together  with  the  amounts  of  new 
obligational  authority  being  requested  In  the 
supplemental  estimate. 
Sincerely, 

Ctkub  Vance, 

Deputy. 


Amounts  requested  for  aircraft,  missiles    ships,  and  tracked  combat  Amounts  requeued   for   R.D.T.  J:   E.  ardhori zation  in  fiscal  year 
vehicle  procurement  authorization  m  fiscal  year  1968  request  as  1968  request  as  compared  with  fiscal  year  1967  budget 

compared  with  fiscal  year  1967  budget  j  n  ^     ^  "i/" 

|In  thousands) 


[In  thousands] 


Aircraft: 

Army „ 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Air  Force. 

Missiles: 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

Naval  vessels:  Navy 

Tracked  combat  vehicles: 

Army 

Marine  Corps 

Total 


Authorized, 

fiscal  year 

1967' 


$1. 145, 500 
3. 137.  500 
5,  344, 300 

516. 100 

41C.  400 

19,800 

1, 234, 500 

1,901,800 

421,400 
7,900 


14, 145, 200 


Appropriated 

fiscal  year 

1967  « 


$1. 145. 500 
3. 12S,  500 
5, 320, 300 

516. 100 

416, 400 

19,800 

1.  234.  500 

1,756.700 

421,400 
7,900 


13,964.100 


Requested, 

fiscal  vear 

1968 


$768.  700 
2.  420,  400 
5.  582,  000 

769,200 

62,%  600 

23,100 

1, 343, 000 

1,824,000 

424,700 
5,100 


Research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation: 

Army 

Navy  (including  the  Marine  Corps), 

Air  Force 

Defense  agencies _ _. 

Emergency  fund 

Total _.. 


Authorized, 

fiscal  year 

1967  1 


$1, 579. 500 

1,841,100 

3,151,600 

481, 059 

125,000 


7, 178, 259 


Appropriated, 

fiscal  year 

1967  » 


$1, 568, 700 

1,798,600 

3, 145, 600 

481,059 

125,000 


7,118,959 


Requested, 

fiscal  year 

1968 


$1, 539, 000 

•1,864,118 

•3,288,614 

464,000 

125,000 


7,280,632 


13,785,800 


'  Includes  $135,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1967  supplemental  authoriiation  request. 
'  Includes  $135,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1967  supplemental  budget  request. 
•  Includes  $6,118,000  for  the  special  foreign  currency  program  included  under  a 
separate  appropriation  heading. 
•Includes  $1,514,000  for  the  special  foreign  currency  program  included  under  a 


'Include  $3,707,700,000  requested  in  fiscal  year  1967  supplemental  authorization 
request. 
•  Same  as  footnote  1,  above,  except  use  "budget"  in  lieu  of  "authorization." 

Source  of  funds  for  aircraft,  missiles,  ships,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  fiscal  year  1968  procurement  program 

[In  thousands] 


separate  appropriation  heading. 
>  Includes  $7,632,000,  the  total  of  amounts  in  footnotes  3  and 


4,  above. 


Total 
amount  of 
fiscal  year 

1968 
program 

Funding 
available 

for 

financing 

program 

in  part 

New 
obligational 
authority 
requested 
for  author- 
ization 

Aircraft: 

Procurement  of  equipment  and  mis- 
siles. Army 

$768, 700 

2, 560, 400 
5, 782, 000 

$768,700 

2,420,400 
5, 582, 000 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles. 
Navy  (and  Marine  Corps) 

$140, 000 
200,000 

Aircraft    procurement.    Air    Force.. 

Subtotal,  aircraft 

9,111,100 

340,000 

8, 771, 100 

Missiles: 

Procurement    of    equipment    and 
missiles.  Array 

769,200 

626,600 

23,100 

1,368,000 

769,200 

625,600 
23,100 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles. 
Navy... 

Procurement,  Marine  Corps 

Missiles  procurement.  Air  Force 

25,000 

1,343,000 

Subtotal,  missiles 

2,785,900 
1,946.400 

25,000 
122,400 

2,760,900 
1,824,000 

Navy  vessels:  Shipbuilding  and  conver- 
sion. Navy.                               '■ 

Tracked  combat  vehicles: 

Procurement    of    equipment    and 
missiles.  Army 

424,700 
8,100 

424,700 

Procurement,  Marine  Corps 

5,100 

Subtotal,  tracked  vehicles 

429,800 

429,800 

0  rand  total 

14,273,200 

487,400 

13,785,800 

Source  of  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  R.D.T.  &  E.  program 

[In  thousands] 


Total 
amount  of 
fiscal  year 

1968 
program 

Funding 
available 

for 

financing 

program 

In  part 

New 

obligational 
authority 
requested 
for  author- 
ization 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation: 
Army.. 

$1,571,000 

11,946,118 

'3,411,514 

477,000 

125,000 

$32,000 

1  88, 118 

>  124, 514 

13.000 

$1,539,000 
11,864,118 
>  3  288  514 

Navy  (including  the  Marine  Corps).. 
Air  Force 

Defense  agencies 

464,000 

Emergency  fund 

126  000 

Total 

»  7, 530, 632 

» 257, 632 

'  7  280  632 

'  Includes  $6,118,000  for  the  special  foreign  currency  program  Included  under  a  sep- 
arate appropriation  heading. 

'  Includes  $1,514,000  for  the  special  foreign  currency  program  included  under  a  sep- 
arate appropriation  heading. 

>  Includes  $7,632,000  which  is  the  total  of  amoimts  in  footnotes  1  and  2,  above. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  RIVER- 
TON  FEDERAL  RECLAMATION 
PROJECT  IN  ITS  ENTIRETY 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen],  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  River- 
ton  extension  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  to  include  therein  the  entire 
Riverton  Federal  reclamation  project, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  the  same 
measure  as  S.  1746  which  I  introduced 
in  the  89th  Congress.  Its  purpose  is  to 
reauthorize  the  entire  Riverton  unit  as 
one  entity,  placing  the  admittedly  trou- 
blesome third  division  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Midvale  Irrigation 
District  and  providing  for  a  single  repay- 
ment contract.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  considers  this  plan  feasible  and 
we  concur  with  its  position  that  the 
potential  risks  of  reauthorization  of  this 
project  are  outweighed  by  the  advan- 
tages of  operating  the  entire  project  as 
one  unit.  The  alternative  is,  In  effect, 
virtual  abandonment  of  well- designed, 
properly  constructed  works  on  the  third 
division  at  a  loss  of  about  $18  million  in 
Federal  Investment. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  know 
I  speak  for  Wyoming  In  this,  the  bill 
here  presented  is  of  great  Importance. 
It  is  my  hope  that  hearings  can  soon  be 
held  and  that  this  legislation  can  have 
the  proper  consideration  it  deserves. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  670)  to  reauthorize  the 
Riverton  extension  imit,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  to  include  therein  the 
entire  Riverton  Federal  reclamation 
project,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McQeb  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hansen),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


NATIONAL  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
AFFAIRS  COUNCIL 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  Council  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  to  coordinate  Federal 
aid  programs  and  policy,  and  to  develop 
a  closer  liaison  between  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  State  and  local  officials. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl 
remain  at  the  desk  for  10  days  to  give 
other  Senators  an  opportunity  to  join  as 
cosponsors. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  3509  which  I 
introduced  on  June  15,  1966,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  hearings  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions during  this  past  November.  It 
is  the  first  in  a  package  of  proposals  I 
shall  Introduce  to  improve  the  imple- 
mentation of  Federal  assistance  to  States 
and  localities  and  to  develop  a  more  co- 
operative relationship  among  our  several 
levels  of  Govenmient. 

It  Is  also  my  Intention  to  suggest 
once  again  an  Intergovernmental  Coop- 
eration Act  which,  among  other  things. 


would  provide  a  policy  of  coordinating 
Federal  programs  affecting  urban  areas 
in  accordance  with  local  planning  ob- 
jectives. This  legislation  will  contain  a 
dynamic  new  proposal  to  permit  the 
President  to  submit  plans  for  consolidat- 
ing existing  grant  programs  within  broad 
functional  areas  subject  to  the  type  of 
congressional  veto  provisions  that  govern 
executive  reorganization  plans.  This 
would  place  on  the  Chief  Executive  broad 
responsibility  for  modernizing  the  Fed- 
eral aid  system. 

Shortly  thereafter,  I  shall  introduce  a 
new  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
which  would  provide  a  comprehensive 
Federal  assistance  program  to  improve 
State  and  local  personnel  and  training 
programs.  This  will  focus  on  four  prime 
problem  areas:  merit  systems,  personnel 
management,  in-service  training,  and 
interchange  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
employees. 

These  three  areas — program  coordina- 
tion, grant-in-aid  modernization,  and 
improved  manpower — present  critical 
challenges  for  our  American  Federal  sys- 
tem in  the  years  ahead. 

The  accelerating  cfcmands  of  a  grow- 
ing citizenry  are  beginning  to  spill  over 
In  public  tension  and  violence.  More  and 
more  people  are  asking  the  hard  ques- 
tions about  our  Federal  system:  As  the 
country  grows,  will  it  be  capable  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  all  our  citizens? 
Where  in  the  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment—Federal, State,  and  local— must 
repairs  be  made,  and  new  methods  in- 
troduced? How  can  available  public  and 
private  resources  be  Joined  to  solve  the 
problems  of  a  viable  America  and  get 
the  best  mileage  for  the  dollar  spent? 

More  and  more  we  hear  talk  in  the 
Congress,  in  the  administration.  In  aca- 
demic circles,  and  among  State  and  local 
leaders  about  a  "new  federalism"— one 
that  will  provide  a  working  partnership 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  and  locaUtles  to  help  them  co- 
ordinate their  resources  and  plan  their 
public  development.  This  has  been 
called  cooperative  federalism,  creative 
federalism,  even  dynamic  federalism,  but 
it  aU  adds  up  to  the  same  thing:  better 
government  at  all  levels  through  modem 
management  techniques,  more  profes- 
sional manpower,  and  more  money. 

During  the  past  six  sessions.  Congress 
has  concentrated  on  the  substance  of 
new  programs  designed  to  help  State  and 
local  governments  solve  their  social  and 
economic  problems.  It  has  appropriated 
more  Federal-aid  money  than  in  all  the 
previous  Congresses  going  back  to  1789. 

Now  the  spotlight  must  be  shifted  to 
the  procedure  of  intergovernmental  ad- 
ministration. We  must  take  a  new.  hard 
look  at  our  Federal-aid  system,  and  de- 
velop a  new  approach  toward  helping 
State  and  local  governments  apply  their 
resources  to  solve  public  problems.  We 
must  develop  a  "creative  federalism" 
based  on  coordination  and  cooperation 
among  governments,  not  conflict  and 
confusion  as  too  often  has  developed  in 
the  past. 

The  success  of  the  Federal  effort  can 
only  be  as  good  as  the  machinery  that 
carries  it  to  the  people.  The  heaviest 
burden  of  managing  the  Great  Society 
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falls  on  the  States  and  localities.  They 
are  on  the  firing  line.  They  are  the  first 
to  feel  the  heat  of  public  dlssatisfactioa 
Through  a  comprehensive  question- 
naire  survey  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials,  from  4  years  of  testimony 
from  witnesses  knowledgeable  In  State 
and  local  administration,  and  from  other 
informational  sources,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has  re- 
ceived a  pretty  thorough  picture  of  the 
tensions  and  problems  of  State  and  local 
officials  who  are  trying  to  implement 
Federal  programs  with  their  own  efforts 
It  has  found  that  these  officials  face  an 
incredible  numbers  game  in  seeking  and 
administering  Federal  assistance,  which 
is  leaving  them  confused  and  discour- 
aged. 

Federal  aid  expenditures  have  moved 
from  less  than  a  billion  dollars  in  1946 
to  nearly  $15  billion  for  this  fiscal  year 
By  1975.  it  is  expected  that  this  figure 
will  quadruple. 

There  are  now  on  the  books  over  220 
major  Federal  aid  programs,  enmeshed 
in  some  400  authorizations. 

Federal  aid  is  presently  being  admin- 
istered by  21  Federal  agencies,  with  over 
150  major  bureaus  and  offices  in  Wash- 
ington alone;  and  by  some  400  regional 
and  subregional  offices  in  the  field. 
There  are  2.6  million  Federal  employees 
Involved  In  our  domestic  assistance  ac- 
tivities. 

There  are  over  75  different  programs 
requiring  planning  as  a  condition  of 
grants.  Such  requirements  range  from 
plans  for  specific  functions  or  projects, 
to  areawide  comprehensive  plans. 

There  are  project  grants  and  appor- 
tioned grants,  formula  grants  and  open- 
ended  grants,  shared  revenues,  loans, 
and  technical  assistance.  Some  Federal 
programs  are  processed  through  State 
agencies;  others  go  directly  to  local  gov- 
ernments. Some  require  the  approval  of 
planning  bodies;  some  do  not;  and  they 
all  combine  to  provide  a  barrage  of  dif- 
ferhig  requirements  and  conditions 
which  often  conflict  with  State  and  local 
procedures,  making  effective  use  of  Fed- 
eral aid  extremely  difficult  and,  in  many 
cases,  impossible.  One  local  official  ex- 
plained It  to  me  this  way  recently: 

We  spend  an  enormous  amount  of  time 
running  down  the  available  programs,  doing 
the  planning,  satisfying  the  reqiUrements, 
cutting  through  redtape,  and  coming  up 
with  the  matching  money.  Then  when  we 
finally  get  the  project  Intact,  what  happens? 
The  Federal  money  has  run  out.  It's  our 
biggest  headache. 

But  no  where  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  State  and  local  officials  take 
their  problems  In  a  package,  and  get  an 
across-the-board  analysis  of  what  they 
need,  what  they  are  entitled  to,  and  what 
planning  must  be  done  to  get  the  lull 
benefit  of  available  Federal  aid.  There 
is  no  effective  policy  of  putting  programs 
together  and  funding  them  on  a  co- 
ordinated development  basis.  In  fact, 
the  subcommittee  survey  disclosed  all 
too  clearly  that  when  State  and  local  ad- 
ministrators attempt  to  develop  their 
own  broad  plans  for  public  development, 
they  run  smack  into  the  traditional  hos- 
tility of  Federal  bureaucrats  toward  pro- 
gram coordination  and  comprehensive 
planning. 


These  two  general  problems — ^program 
fragmentation  and  the  "tunnel  vision" 
of  Federal  administrators — are  creating 
the  biggest  threat  to  our  Federal  aid  sys- 
tem today.  We  must  get  out  of  the  rut 
of  functionalism,  and  look  at  public  prob- 
lems and  solutions  on  a  comprehensive, 
areawide  basis.  Merely  piling  new  Fed- 
eral programs  upon  old  ones,  and  scat- 
tering more  Federal  money  in  diverse 
directions  are  not  going  to  help  com- 
munity development.  We  must  consoli- 
date what  we  have,  and  focus  on  the 
priority  areas  in  line  with  comprehensive 
planning  at  the  local  level.  Federal  aid 
must  be  made  more  flexible  and  more 
adaptable  in  order  to  get  to  the  people 
in  the  fastest  and  most  effective  way. 

A  first  step  in  this  direction  is  the 
establishment  of  a  coordinating  agency 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  President  to  puU 
the  Federal  establishment  together  and 
promote  comprehensive  planning  at 
State  and  local  levels. 

In  the  next  few  days,  I  shall  introduce 
legislation  which  woiild  further  assist  the 
Chief  Executive  In  carrying  out  this  im- 
portant task. 

The  complexity  and  fragmentation  of 
Federal  grants  not  only  inhibits  a  coordi- 
nated approach  to  solving  community 
problems,  it  reduces  the  control  of  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors  over  their  budgets. 
Decisions  on  grants  are  made  between 
individual  Washington  bureaus  and 
State  and  local  agencies,  frequently  by- 
passing State  and  local  chief  executives. 
And  information  to  these  executives  is 
usually  very  limited. 

The  overall  system  of  grants  Is  not 
related  to  State  and  local  needs.  Too 
much  money  is  available  for  some  pur- 
poses, too  little  for  others.  The  extraor- 
dinary differences  in  terms,  conditions, 
and  matching  requirements  tend  to 
tempt  administrators,  as  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Schultze, 
testified  recently,  "to  go  after  the  easy 
money — to  maximize  the  intake  of  avail- 
able Federal  funds— at  the  expense  of 
meeting  priorities  and  creating  a  bal- 
anced development  program." 

Narrow  categorical  grants  create  a 
host  of  bookkeeping  and  auditing  prob- 
lems. Furthermore,  there  is  no  rational 
pattern  of  matching  requirements,  even 
within  the  same  agency  or  same  function. 
Varying  requirements  and  lack  of  sound 
criteria  have  resulted  in  shopping  aroimd 
for  Federal  programs  and  a  diversion  of 
local  resources  from  one  program  to  an- 
other without  any  basic  adherence  to 
priorities. 

Of  particular  Importance  Is  the  lack 
of  \ny  consistent  pattern  of  equalization 
provisions,  a  means  by  which  more  funds 
are  allocated  to  the  poorer  States  in- 
capable of  having  the  fiscal  capacity  to 
meet  their  urgent  needs.  As  of  January 
1966,  only  31  of  our  Federal  programs 
had  equalization  factors.  Furthermore, 
we  have  not  developed  any  valid  or  con- 
sistent indexes  of  State  fiscal  capacity  or 
tax  effort  for  use  in  determining  the 
equitable  apportioiunent  of  funds  to  the 
States. 

Federal  planning  requirements  are 
duplicative  and  confusing. 

This  duplication- 
Testified  the  Budget  Bureau  Director^ 


can  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  plan- 
ning Is  sought.  ...  In  some  areas  we  may 
be  overplannlng,  whUe  serious  planning  gaps 
exist  elsewhere. 

There  are  project  plans,  function  plans, 
general  plans,  areawide  plans,  multi- 
function plans,  and  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. This  has  put  an  Inordinate  pres- 
sure on  governments  with  limited  re- 
sources, and  in  some  cases  they  have  had 
to  forgo  the  Federal  aid  because  they 
could  not  afford  to  do  the  planning  or  set 
up  the  required  planning  agency. 

PhysicEd  boundaries  of  State  and  local 
planning  entities  that  have  been  devel- 
oped and  recognized  by  Federal  agencies 
vary  unnecessarily,  and  the  situation  has 
become  sufficiently  acute  to  cause  the 
President  to  issue  a  special  memorandum 
to  departments  involved,  calling  for 
"common  and  consistent  planning  bases," 
In  accord  with  established  State  planning 
districts  and  regions.  The  shortage  of 
qualified  plaiuiing  personnel  is  severe, 
according  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  and 
this  is  aggravated  by  the  multiplicity  of 
planning  requirements  and  inadequate 
coordination  among  the  agencies. 

The  Budget  Bureau  recently  completed 
a  series  of  factfinding  surveys  in  major 
cities  In  some  five  States  to  identify  the 
nature  of  the  problems  that  Governors 
and  local  officials  were  having  in  doing 
business  with  the  Federal  Government. 
One  of  the  problems  It  found  was  the 
need  to  improve  the  cooperation  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  at  the  regional  level.  Vari- 
ations in  boundaries  and  office  locations 
caused  confusion,  in  many  instances  re- 
sulting in  a  tendency  to  deal  directly 
with  Washington.  Some  western  regions 
are  too  large.  There  is  not  sufficient 
delegation  of  authority  at  field  levels  to 
deal  with  interagency  and  intergovern- 
mental conflicts.  There  are  too  many 
levels  of  application  review,  often  leaving 
State  and  local  officials  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  status  of  their  projects.  The  Bureau 
found  that  there  is  great  uncertainty 
regarding  the  availability  and  timing  of 
Federal  funds,  causing  widespread  crit- 
icism of  the  Federal  grant  program. 
Delays  in  funding,  for  whatever  reason, 
have  caused  funds  to  be  rejected,  wasted, 
or  to  lie  unused;  made  advance  program 
planning  and  orderly  recruiting  at  State 
and  local  levels  impossible;  and  created 
difficulties  for  State  legislatures  in  re- 
spect to  matching  funds. 

In  too  many  ingtances.  Federal  actions 
are  taken  and^  regulations  prescribed 
without  sufficient  consideration  of  State 
and  local  laws,  government  structure, 
and  financi&l  and  administrative  capa- 
bilities. State  and  local  officials  say  they 
are  contacted  seldom,  if  ever,  for  com- 
ments on  Federal  regulations  in  draft. 
A  number  of  Washington-established 
standards  and  guidelines  are  unrealistic 
for  implementing  programs,  especially  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas. 

The  developing  problems  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  can  only 
increase  as  the  programs  proliferate,  and 
the  bureaucratic  labyrinth  expands. 
Much  of  the  blame  for  the  confusion  and 
fragmentation  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
Congress.  But  at  the  same  time,  the 
executive  branch,  with  Its  traditional 
budgetary   emphasis   on   functionalism 


and  its  built-in  hostility  toward  coor- 
dination. Is  also  at  fault. 

Our  studies  over  the  past  3  years  have 
underscored  the  need  for  coordination 
and  management  reform  in  Federal  aid. 
Governors'  conferences  have  complained 
about  the  problem,  mayors  have  called 
for  reform,  county  and  rural  area  repre- 
sentatives have  called  attention  to  the 
plight  of  local  officials  trjring  to  find  their 
way  through  a  maze  of  Federal  programs 
and  requirements.  The  best  programs  in 
the  world  will  only  be  as  good  as  their  im- 
plementation. We  must  do  eversrthlng 
we  can  to  Insure  effective  Implementation 
of  the  programs  we  have  enacted. 

People  have  been  studying  these  prob- 
lems for  years.  Unfortimately,  their 
studies  have  been  buried  too  long  in  aca- 
demic treatises  and  lengthy  reports.  But 
we  now  know  the  problems  and  we  can- 
not afford  further  time  to  lo<*  backward. 
We  must  start  now — in  this  Congress,  In 
this  session — to  put  the  Federal  house  in 
order,  and  develop  a  simpler,  more  flexi- 
ble approach  to  helping  State  and  local 
governments. 

The  legislation  I  am  suggesting  today 
would  establish  a  new  and  centralized 
mechanism  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
President  to  assess  these  Federal  assist- 
ance problems,  and  to  develop  policies  of 
coordination  and  consolidation,  with  a 
special  concern  for  the  interests  of  State 
and  local  officials  who  are  administering 
the  assistance. 

The  National  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs Council  would  be  chaired  by  the 
President  and  composed  of  the  Vice 
President  and  those  Cabinet  officials  and 
agency  heads  whose  programs  have  a 
major  impact  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. It  would  be — and  I  emphsisize 
this — a  "working"  organization  both  to 
advise  the  President  and  to  see  that 
agreed-upon  administrative  procedures 
are  carried  out  and  made  effective.  It 
would  have  a  top-flight  Executive  Secre- 
tary in  direct  contact  with  the  President. 
The  Council's  secretariat  would  be  com- 
posed of  experts  independently  selected 
and  directly  responsible  to  the  Executive 
Secretary  and  to  the  President.  This 
secretariat  would  be  assisted  by  top-level 
policy  officials— no  lower  than  assistant 
secretaries  or  equivalent — from  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  specially  desig- 
nated to  handle  program  coordination 
and  intergovernmental  relations. 

The  role  of  the  NIAC  is  expected  to 
be  a  broad  one.  It  would  go  far  beyond 
the  staff  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  but  nevertheless  would 
utilize  the  resources  of  these  offices.  It 
would  be  a  staff  and  operating  arm  of  the 
President — a  forum  for  determining  ad- 
ministrative policies  for  domestic  pro- 
gram coordination,  and  a  mechanism  for 
overseeing  their  implementation.  At  the 
same  time,  it  could  be  the  President's 
ombudsman,  a  watchdog  for  domestic 
crisis,  a  central  source  of  information  on 
programs  and  needs,  and  a  monitor  of 
program  effectiveness.  It  would  be  con- 
cerned with  both  urban  and  rural  devel- 
opment— as  a  multldepartmental  respon- 
sibility involving  education,  housing, 
transportation,  public  faciUties,  law  en- 
forcement, civil  riphts,  and  other  issues. 
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It  would  play  a  strategic  role  in  na- 
tional long-range  planning,  and  assist 
State  £md  local  governments  in  their  own 
developmental  efforts. 

The  Council  is  an  entirely  different 
concept  from  a  Cabinet  committee.  It 
wolud  be  actively  run  by  the  President; 
its  Executive  Secretary  would  speak  for 
the  President  in  developing  policy  by 
which  departments  and  agencies  are  to 
be  coordinated  and  Intergovernmental 
conflicts  resolved.  Cabinet  members  and 
agency  heads  would  be,  in  essence,  ad- 
visers to  the  Executive  Secretary  in  de- 
veloping policy  for  Presidential  approval. 
After  policy  decisions  are  made,  the  oper- 
ating departments  would  be  responsible 
for  carrying  them  out,  but  the  Council's 
Executive  Secretary  would  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  President  for  seeing 
that  the  Job  is  done  in  a  timely  and  effec- 
tive maimer.  As  members  of  the  Council, 
department  heads  could,  of  course,  ap- 
peal to  the  President  those  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Executive  Secretary  and  his 
staff  with  which  they  disagree,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  most  of  the  controversies 
would  be  resolved  before  reaching  the 
President. 

A  National  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
Council, -as  its  name  implies,  would  be 
essentially  oriented  toward  helping 
States  and  local  communities  develop  all 
available  resources  to  better  meet  their 
expanding  public  needs.  Through 
NIAC's  offices,  the  President  would  have 
the  opportimity  to  be  constantly  in- 
formed about  any  area  in  the  country  as 
to  its  problems  and  requirements.  The 
President  would  have  the  means  of 
developing  flexible  and  more  direct  rela- 
tionships with  State  and  local  leaders. 
And  the  States  and  localities,  in  turn, 
could  be  secure  in  knowing  that  "some- 
one up  there"  in  the  complex  of  the 
Washington  bureaucracy  was  concerned 
with  their  problems. 

In  this  respect,  NIAC  could  also  pro- 
vide the  leadership  and  the  organization 
for  calling  conferences  of  governors, 
mayors,  and  other  leaders  for  a  review 
of  national  and  regional  problems  and 
for  the  development  of  new  approaches 
to  meet  intergovernmental  needs.  Such 
conferences  and  special  meetings  with 
the  Council's  secretariat  would  be  helpful 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  getting  an 
up-to-date  assessment  of  regional,  State, 
and  local  problems.  They  would  be 
helpful  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments because  they  would  provide  a  form 
for  the  airing  of  complaints  and  the 
discussion  of  new  proposals. 

The  main  point  is  that  the  President 
would  have  a  special  assistant  and  an 
Institution  through  which  he  could  puU 
the  Federal  Establishment  together  and 
direct  smoother  intergovernmental  im- 
plementation of  Federal  aid  programs. 

The  subcommittee  heard  testimony  on 
this  proposal  to  establish  a  Council,  and 
on  problems  of  managing  Federal  aid 
programs,  from  the  Secretaries  of  HUD, 
Labor,  HEW,  Interior,  Commerce,  the 
Deputy  Director  of  OEO,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  These 
officials  were  frank  in  admitting  that  our 
Federal  aid  system  was  in  urgent  need 
of  consolidation  and  coordination  at  the 
Washington  level  and  in  the  field,  and 


that  communication  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  administrators  was  in- 
adeauate.  Most  agreed  that  somettiing 
has  to  be  done  about  this  situation  at  the 
top  executive  level,  and  that,  in  fact,  ef- 
forts were  already  underway  to  resolve 
these  problems. 

I  have  examined  these  efforts  toward 
better  coordination  and  intergovern- 
mental cooperation,  and  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  I  find  them  inadequate.  They 
seem  to  be  more  of  an  effort  to  get 
around  the  problems  than  going  to  the 
heart  and  solving  them. 

The  executive  branch  has  devised 
what  is  called  a  convener  authority  in 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  and  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  develop  inter- 
agency coordination  in  their  respective 
fields  of  urban  and  rural  affairs.  But 
when  we  look  behind  the  fine  print,  we 
find  that  this  is  merely  an  authority  of 
a  Cabinet  officer  of  equal,  if  not  lesser, 
rank  with  other  Cabinet  officials,  to  call 
special  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing coordination  problems  and  ob- 
taining advice  on  cooperating  with  State 
and  local  agencies.  This  is  nothing  but 
another  interagency  committee,  and 
merely  a  discussion  group,  at  that — the 
very  thing  we  must  avoid.  There  is  no 
provision  for  leadership,  no  power  in  the 
convener  to  hammer  out  intergovern- 
mental policies  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
President.  There  is  no  provision  for  a 
working  secretariat  either  to  develop  the 
agenda  or  monitor  the  implementation 
and  effectiveness  of  coordination  policy, 
if  any  such  policy  comes  out  of  the  meet- 
ings. Nor  IS  there  any  established  ma- 
chinery for  carrying  out  convener  deci- 
sions at  regional.  State,  and  local  levels, 
where  coordination  is  most  needed.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  no  real  mandate  from  the 
President  to  department  and  agency 
heads  to  cooperate  with  the  convener; 
the  order  Just  says  that  they  shall  "par- 
ticipate in  meetings  convened."  Finally, 
there  have  been  few,  if  any,  meetings  at- 
tended by  Cabinet  officials,  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  requirement 
that  an  overall  agreed-upon  plan  of  co- 
ordination and  Intergovernmental  co- 
operation be  worked  out  and  sent  to  the 
President  within  a  stated  time. 

When  we  asked  about  the  merits  of 
the  convener  policy,  we  were  told :  "Give 
us  time  to  experiment  with  this  new 
Idea."  I  submit  that  there  is  not  very 
much  time  left  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
confusion  of  Federal  aid  administration, 
and  that  experiments  such  as  this  may 
only  add  to  the  confusion  rather  than 
alleviate  it. 

Witnesses  referred  to  another  coordi- 
nating device  in  the  urban  field — that  of 
the  Office  of  Urban  Program  Coordina- 
tion, which  Congress  specifically  estab- 
lished directly  under  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  assist  him  In  obtaining  maxi- 
mum coordination  of  Federal  programs 
affecting  urban  development.  It  was 
expected  that  the  Secretary  would  have 
a  full-time,  high-level  staff  of  sufficient 
power  to  exact  cooperation  from  the 
other  agencies,  but  on  inspection  we  find 
that.  Instead  of  sitting  at  the  Secretary's 
right  hand  as  Congress  intended,  the  di- 
rector of  this  office  is  tucked  away  as 


one  of  three  sublevel  officials  under  an 
assistant  secretary,  which  leaves  seri- 
ous doubt  in  my  mind  whether  he  wUl 
ever  be  able  to  get  an  effective  accommo- 
dation in  his  own  department,  let  alone 
someone  else's.  If  he  does  not  get  that 
cooperation,  the  whole  demonstration 
cities  program  could  well  break  down, 
When  we  get  to  the  Issue  of  developing 
effective  machinery  for  maxlmiun  Fed- 
eral grant  coordination  at  the  regional, 
State,  and  local  levels,  the  HUD  picture 
becomes  even  more  confused. 

In  the  antipoverty  area,  we  were  told 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council, 
whose  mandate  was  to  marshal  all  Fed- 
eral resources  In  the  war  on  poverty. 
But,  again,  on  inspection  we  find  that 
this,  too,  is  just  another  interagency 
committee.  It  has  met  only  eight  times 
this  year,  and  a  half-dozen  times  last 
year.  It  has  no  real  staffing;  it  is  headed, 
again,  by  an  official  of  lesser  Cabinet 
rank.  It  has  no  mechanism  for  moni- 
toring the  effectiveness  of  the  few  co- 
ordination "treaties"  that  OEO  baa 
worked  out  with  other  agencies.  Ite 
meetings  have  been  generally  attended 
by  subordinate  officials  with  little  de- 
cisionmaking power. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  a  full- 
time  staff,  meet  weekly  and  perhaps 
more  frequently  on  the  Vietnam  conffict, 
yet  the  overall  coordinating  council  In 
the  war  on  poverty  meets  eight  times  a 
year,  and  has  no  permanent  staff.  This 
gives  me  special  concern  as,  Indeed,  it 
should  every  Member  of  Congress. 

We  were  referred  to  the  device  of  in- 
teragency committees  and  task  forces 
with  responsibilities  for  resolving  con- 
fiicts  between  two  or  more  functions 
withm  and  between  departments.  The 
subcommittee  is  making  a  comprehen- 
sive assessment  of  these  Interagency 
groups,  and  the  orders  and  agreements 
which  have  emanated  from  them.  We 
have  already  counted  over  100  of  them. 
Most  have  had  few,  if  any,  meetings 
during  the  past  year;  most  have  no  per- 
manent staffing;  nearly  all  are  attended 
primarily  by  officials  below  assistant  sec- 
retary rank.  And  the  treaties  they  work 
out  are  more  directed  to  keeping  one 
agency  out  of  another's  function  than 
putting  the  functions  together  In  an  ef- 
fective package.  As  for  monitoring  co- 
ordination policy  in  the  field,  only  the 
President's  Committee  on  Manpower  ap- 
pears to  have  developed  any  meaningful 
activity. 

Speaking  of  the  interagency  committee 
device.  Secretary  Gardner  said:  "Most 
of  them  are  monumentally  Ineffective." 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Orga- 
nization of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
supposed  to  have  an  overall  responsibil- 
ity for  tigency  coordination  and  liaison 
capacity  for  dealing  with  State  and  local 
leaders,  but  when  It  comes  to  developing 
and  implementing  broad  policies  of  inter- 
departmental coordination  and  planning 
keyed  to  solving  overall  problems  on  a 
multifunctional  basis,  it  has  not  been  ef- 
fective. By  nature,  and  by  history,  the 
Bureau  is  not  sufficiently  oriented  to  this 
kind  of  management  responsibility;  It 
has  been  concerned  primarily  with  budg- 
eting, economy,  and  functional  perform- 
ance i-ather  than  promoting  program 
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flexibility  and  new  approaches.  Nor  has 
the  Bureau  developed  any  effective  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  with  State  and  local 
leaders  In  understanding  their  major 
problems,  and  working  out  across-the- 
board  solutions.  It  has  only  a  few  pro- 
fessional employees  assigned  to  inter- 
governmental problems,  whose  main 
liaison  has  been  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  with  State  budget  officers,  rather 
than  with  State  and  local  administrators 
In  the  field. 

The  one  encouraging  piece  of  testi- 
mony in  the  hearings  was  Secretary 
Gardner's  description  of  his  recent  re- 
organization of  policy  positions  at  HEW. 
Jlrst,  he  considers  himself  to  be  the  chief 
coordinator;  then  he  has  separated  his 
management  arm  from  his  budgeting 
people,  and  on  the  management  side  he 
has  set  up  three  substantive  assistant 
secretaries  whose  prime  responsibilities 
are  to  coordinate  programs  in  the  fields 
of  health,  education,  and  Individual  and 
family  services,  respectively.  Five  addi- 
tional assistant  secretaries  deal  with 
s^arate  functional  fields. 

Fiu-ther,  Secretary  Gardner  has 
strengthened  the  coordinating  role  of 
HEW  regional  directors,  whose  respon- 
sibility It  Is  to  develop  better  intergov- 
ernmental relations.  These  regional  di- 
rectors represent  the  Secretary  In  the 
field.  Further  he  has  a  special  Office  of 
Intergovernmental  Relations  in  Wash- 
ington, and  a  Director  of  Field  Coordina- 
tion who  handles  all  of  the  field  office 
problems. 

Indeed,  the  HEW  model,  with  its  sep- 
aration of  management  coordination 
from  budget  activities,  and  with  its  di- 
rect application  of  coordination  and  in- 
tergovernmental cooperation  at  regional 
levels.  Is  precisely  the  same  idea  behind 
my  proposed  NIAC  for  modernizing  the 
total  Federal  aid  administration. 

Recently — in  fact,  during  the  course 
of  preparation  for  our  hearings  on  this 
legislation — the  President  took  three  spe- 
cific actions  which  underscored  his  com- 
mitment to  improve  coordination,  policy 
direction,  and  management  of  national 
programs  affecting  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

On  November  11  he  instructed  his 
Cabinet  officers  to  cooperate  with  State 
and  local  officials  to  make  Federal  aid 
programs  more  "workable  at  the  point  of 
Impact." 

On  November  17  he  directed  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  make  more 
effective  use  of  the  plarming-program- 
ing-budgeting  system. 

On  the  same  day  he  issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  establishing  Operation  TAP — 
talent  for  America's  progress — a  pro- 
gram for  improving  the  talent  pool  for 
top  management  responsibility. 

I  am  impressed  with  these  actions,  as 
I  am  with  the  steps  Secretary  of  HEW 
Gardner  has  taken  to  coordinate  the 
sprawling  responsibilities  of  his  Dei>art- 
ment.    But  all  this  Is  not  enough. 

There  are  many  talented  men  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  administration.  They 
have  made  an  honest  effort  to  leduce 
the  problem  of  coordination  and  man- 
agement in  their  own  departments.  But 
I  must  observe  that,  on  the  subject  of 


overall  coordination,  all  they  are  offering 
the  President  is  a  patchwork  of  pro- 
posals, none  of  which  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem. 

As  I  see  It,  there  are  three  roads  we 
can  travel  to  solve  our  crisis  in  coordi- 
nation and  management : 

First.  We  can  combine  Federal  pro- 
grams to  reduce  the  proliferation  which 
confuses  State  and  local  administrators; 

Second.  We  can  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  concentrate  programs  un- 
der fewer  agencies;  and 

Third.  We  can  develop  an  effective  and 
fiexible  method  of  policy  coordination  in 
Washington  and  in  the  field. 

I  suspect  we  shall  have  to  travel  all 
three  roads  at  once.  No  one  proposal 
and  no  one  technique  will  be  adequate. 

My  mind  is  still  open  on  the  most  ef- 
fective approach  to  the  problem.  But, 
on  the  basis  of  our  November  hearings, 
it  Is  evident  that  the  Interagency  com- 
mittees and  the  convener  authorities  fall 
far  short  of  the  standards  we  must 
achieve.  Single  agencies  or  departments, 
acting  under  delegated  authority  or  in 
concert,  are  not  adequate  to  the  task. 
The  final  answer,  or  answers,  must  rest 
In  the  Elxecutive  Office  of  the  President. 
The  coordination  must  have  a  broader 
base  than  budget  considerations,  a  deeper 
significance  than  effective  operations, 
and  a  bigger  goal  than  day-to-day  man- 
agement. 

Quite  frankly,  I  feel  that  the  proposed 
National  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
Council  Is  closest  to  the  mark. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
remain  at  the  desk  for  10  days  to  give 
other  Senators  an  opportunity  to  join 
as  cosponsors,  and  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bin  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  at  the  desk  as  requested  and  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  671)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Intergovernmental  Affairs  Coun- 
cil, introduced  by  Mr.  Mttskie  ffor  him- 
self and  Mr.  Clark)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  671 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  en- 
acting this  Act,  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress 
to  provide  for  a  more  comprehensive  con- 
sideration of  national  policies  and  programs 
affecting  economic  and  social  development 
and  Intergovernmental  relations  in  an  in- 
creasingly complex  society;  to  provide  for 
more  effective  coordination  among  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  whose  activities 
directly  affect  State  and  local  governments; 
to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  current  and 
projected  Federal  domestic  policies  and  pro- 
grams in  attaining  national  objectives  within 
our  Federal  system;  and  to  provide  for  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  duplication  and 
overlapping  among  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  administering  Federal  aid  programs. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  a  council  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  Council  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Council").  The  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  preside  over  meet- 
ings of  the  Council,  except  that  in  his  ab- 


sence he  may  designate  a  member  of  the 
CouncU  to  preside  in  his  place. 

(b)  The  fimction  of  the  Council  sh&U  be 
to  advise  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
formulation,  implementation,  and  coordina- 
tion of  domestic  policies  and  programs  which 
affect  intergovernmental  relations  and  the 
Nation's  economic  and  social  development,  so 
as  to  enable  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  carry  out  more  effectively  their 
activities,  and  to  cooperate  more  fully  with 
State  and  local  governments  In  achieving 
those  national  goals. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of — 

(1)  the  President; 

(2)  the  Vice  President; 

(3)  the  Sectetary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare; 

(5)  the  Attorney  General; 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(7)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(8)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(9)  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget; 

(10)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity; 

(11)  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations; 
and 

(12)  such  Secretaries  and  Under  Secre- 
taries of  other  executive  departments  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  President,  to  serve  at 
his  pleasure. 

(d)  In  addition  to  performing  such  other 
functions  as  the  President  may  direct  for 
the  piupose  of  more  effectively  coordinating 
the  policies  and  functions  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment relating  to  Intergovernmental  relations 
and  to  economic  and  social  development,  it 
shall,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, be  the  duty  of  the  Council — 

(1)  to  assess  and  appraise  the  objectives 
and  performance  of  the  above-mentioned 
programs  and  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
making  recommendations  to  the  President 
In  connection  therewith;  and 

(2)  to  consider  any  other  matters  of  com- 
mon Interest  to  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  concerned 
with  initiating  and  carrying  out  of  social 
and  economic  policies  and  programs  which 
affect  intergovernmental  relations,  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  In 
connection  therewith.     . 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Council  shall  have  a  staff 
to  be  headed  by  an  executive  secretary  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  executive  secretary,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Council,  is  authorized  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  and  compensated 
at  not  to  exceed  the  highest  rate  of  grade  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Council  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  its  functions  pursuant 
to  tills  Act.  Other  provisions  of  law  or  reg- 
ulations relating  to  Government  employment 
(except  those  relating  to  pay  and  retirement) 
shall  apply  to  the  executive  secretary  and 
to  CouncU  employees  reporting  directly  to 
the  chairman  to  the  extent  that  such  pro- 
vlElons  are  applicable  to  employees  in  the 
office  of  the  President. 

(b)  Section  105  of  title  in  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  immedi- 
ately after  the  phrase  "of  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council",  the  following:  "of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  National  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs  Council". 

(c)  The  Council  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
make  such  recommendations  and  such  other 
reports  to  the  President  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate or  as  the  President  may  reqvilre. 
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CREATION  OP  A  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE 
HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Bartlett. 
Bible,  Boggs,  Grtjening,  Harris,  Inouye, 
jAvrrs.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Long  of 
Missouri,  Mansfield,  McGee,  Mondale, 
Moss,  Nelson,  Pell,  Proxmire,  Ran- 
dolph, Scott,  and  Tydings,  I  would  like 
to  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
resolution  to  establish  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Technology  and  the  Human  En- 
vironment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  identical  to  the 
resolution  I  introduced  during  the  past 
session.  Senate  Resolution  298,  on  which 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  held  a  hearing  on  December 

15.  1966. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  would 
provide  a  special  forum  for  learning  more 
about  the  problems  which  will  be  caused 
by  advancing  technology,  and  about  the 
ways  that  science  and  technology  can 
provide  solutions  to  these  problems.  It 
is  to  be  a  study  committee,  with  no  juris- 
diction over  legislation.  It  would  have 
no  permanence,  its  life  being  limited  to  3 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  it  would  ren- 
der a  comprehensive  report.  It  would 
not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  stand- 
ing committees,  but  rather  would  provide 
a  much-needed  central  source  of  infor- 
mation not  now  available  to  the  Senate — 
information  which  the  standing  commit- 
tees do  not  have  time  to  develop  for 
themselves. 

The  particular  merit  and  strength  of 
this  proposal,  I  believe,  lies  in  the  varied 
membership  of  such  a  committee.  It 
woiild  be  composed  of  three  members 
from  each  of  the  following  standing 
Senate  committees:  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency— concerned  with  public  and  private 
housing  and  urban  development,  private 
Investment,  and  financial  aid  to  com- 
merce and  Industry:  Commerce — with 
major  interests  in  transportation, 
oceanography,  weather  science,  and 
communication;  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs — handling  public  land  develop- 
ment, recreation,  Irrigation,  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources;  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare — primarily  responsible 
for  health,  education,  welfare,  and  em- 
ployment capabilities;  and  Public 
Works — concerned  with  the  building  of 
roads  and  public  facilities,  water  and  air 
pollution,  economic  development,  water- 
power,  and  other  public  improvements. 

At  least  one  member  appointed  from 
each  committee  must  be  a  member  of 
the  minority  party.  It  is  most  important 
that  a  forum  of  this  nature  have  bi- 
partisan support. 

Thus,  the  standing  committees  most 
involved  with  legislation  affecting 
himian  needs  would  have  a  direct  par- 
ticipation in  this  comprehensive  inquiry. 
These  permanent  committees  In  the  past 
have  been  virtually  Inundated  by  legisla- 
tive proposals.  Little  or  no  time  has 
been  available  for  them  to  collect  or 
evaluate  information  on  the  future  na- 
ture of  our  environment.  What  I  am 
proposing  is  a  means  of  alleviating  the 
pressures  of  time  on  those  comnilttees 
to  assure  that  needed  Information  will 
not  be  overlooked. 


But  one  of  its  most  important  features 
is  that  such  a  committee  can  provide  a 
forum  where  our  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists can  confront  the  politicians 
across  >  the  table,  on  a  broad  range  of 
subjects  affecting  technology  and  human 
development.  An  opportunity  of  such 
scope  as  envisaged  here  does  not  exist 
today  in  the  Senate.  In  the  light  of  the 
pressing  need  for  scientific  information 
among  our  nonscientiflc  committees  and 
Members,  I  feel  that  this  experiment  is 
well  worth  trying. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  of  great  sci- 
entific and  technological  revolution.  It 
is  perhaps  the  single  most  Important 
happening  In  our  world.  We  have 
learned  more  and  Invented  more  in  the 
past  five  generations  thsin  in  all  previous 
years  of  humanity.  "Hie  acceleration  of 
this  learning  and  invention  in  the  next 
50  years  will  be  awesome.  Its  impact  on 
man's  human  development — physical, 
psychological,  and  philosophical — will  be 
vast  and  critical. 

At  the  same  time,  we  In  this  country 
have  developed  a  national  prosperity  and 
growth  second  to  no  other  nation  in  the 
world,  and  our  prospects  for  continued 
growth  remain  bright  tndeed. 

More  and  more  people  are  asking  the 
question:  Why  can  we  not  tap  more  of 
our  massive  scientific  and  technological 
effort  and  economic  capability  to  help 
State  and  local  governments  meet  the 
increasing  physical  and  human  needs  of 
our  urban  and  rural  communities? 
Thus,  science  and  tedinological  change 
become  very  important  ingredients  in  the 
area  of  intergovernmental  relations. 
Man's  technology  is  national,  and  inter- 
national, but  his  environment  is  really  a 
local  matter.  How  we  improve  that 
environment  in  large  part  depends  upon 
how  well  State  and  local  governments 
plan  and  program  their  efforts  to  meet 
public  needs.  They  are  the  first  to  be 
concerned  with  the  problems  that  ad- 
vanced technology  will  bring  to  their 
jurisdictions;  they  are  the  first  to  feel 
the  pressures  from  the  people  to  do 
something  about  these  problems,  because 
they  are  on  the  firing  line  of  human 
activity. 

Thus,  as  we  explore  the  areas  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  achievement  and 
expectations,  and  weigh  the  problems  as 
well  as  the  benefits,  we  should  give  seri- 
ous thought  to  how  we  can  better  equip 
our  Government  administrators — Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local — with  a  science 
orientation  and  a  continuing  source  of 
information  and  know-how.  This  is  a 
responsibility  of  not  only  our  National 
Government  but  private  industry  as  well. 

Creative  federalism,  as  v/e  are  begin- 
ning to  imderstand  it,  involves  the  part- 
nership between  our  several  governments 
and  with  the  private  sector,  to  focus  on 
the  hard-core  problems  of  the  people  and 
make  our  land  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  Thus  far  in  our  intergoveriunental 
inquiry,  we  have  been  talking  about  the 
management,  manpower,  and  money 
needed  to  make  our  Federal  system  more 
creative  and  effective.  This  resolution 
brings  in  a  new  dimension — an  indis- 
pensable one,  I  believe. 

The  subcommittee  hearing  on  Senate 
Resolution  298  on  December  15  was  one 


of  the  most  interesting  I  have  ever 
chaired.  Witnesses  were  Dr.  S.  Dillon 
Ripley.  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution; Dr.  James  A.  Shannon,  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  General,  National  Institutes 
of  Health;  and  Dr.  Roger  Revelle,  Direc- 
tor, Center  for  Population  Studies,  Har- 
vard University.  Leading  off,  Dr.  Ripley 
said: 

For  a  century  or  more  we  have  been  Ignor- 
Ing  man's  dependence  upon  his  environment, 
with  consequences  that  we  cannot  yet  fore- 
see but  which  will  be  of  increasing  Impor- 
tance to  public  policy. 

Dr.  Ripley  called  the  proposed  Select 
Committee  study  of  these  consequences 
an  "excellent"  idea. 

Following  Dr.  Ripley.  Dr.  Shannon 
stated : 

At  the  moment  of  our  great  victories  over 
many  Infectious  diseases,  and  in  the  midst 
of  our  full  engagement  with  the  major  dis- 
eases and  conditions  of  basic  biologic  origins, 
we  are  now  confronted  with  the  realization 
that  the  most  formidable  and  pervasive  chal- 
lenges to  the  well-being  of  man  lie  In  .  ,  . 
the  hazards  man  has  created  for  himself  In 
the  products,  processes,  and  living  patterns 
of  his  Increasingly  technological  world.  .  .  . 
As  to  environmental  hazards: 

Accidents  now  rate  as  the  major  cause  of 
death  from  the  first  year  of  life  to  age  36. 

The  Increasing  dispersal  of  toxic  chemicals 
and  other  substances  of  largely  unassessed 
biological  effect  In  air,  water,  and  food  en- 
genders mounting  public  apprehension. 

The  expanding  use  and  diversity  of  sources 
of  Ionizing  radiation  threatens  widespread 
biological  damage. 

The  complexity  of  Industrial  development 
and  activity,  and  urban  living  with  conse- 
quent growth  In  noise,  strain,  speed,  ten- 
sion, and  social  Instability,  pose  grave  psy- 
chogenic potentials. 

These  and  similar  environmental  hazards 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  transition 
of  man  from  an  environment  dominated  by 
nature  to  an  environment  dominated  by 
technology.  They  will  long  present  a  major 
potential  for  harm  to  individual  and  com- 
munity well-being. 

Dr.  Shannon  strongly  endorsed  the 
proposal  for  the  select  committee. 

The  third  witness,  Dr  Revelle,  also  sup- 
ported the  need  for  a  Senate  study  in  this 
central  area.    He  said: 

We  live  in  a  world  of  such  rapid  change, 
and  are  beset  by  so  many  perils  and  In- 
stabilities, largely  created  by  our  own  actions, 
that  thoughtful  men  everywhere  on  earth 
today  are  trjrlng  to  pierce  the  curtain  of  the 
future  with  an  anxiety  and  a  concentrated 
Intensity  that  did  not  exist  In  past  genera- 
tions. Attempts  to  plan  the  future,  at  least 
for  a  few  years  ahead,  are  characteristic  of 
most  modern  governments,  and  a  new  science 
of  technical  forecasting  Is  rapidly  developing 
In  our  universities  and  research  Institutions. 
But  the  rhythms  and  traditions  of  politics  In 
the  United  States  are  such  that  our  govern- 
mental agencies  have  had  very  little  Interest 
m.  or  capability  for,  making  long-range  plans 
based  on  valid  technological  forecasts.  Hence, 
It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  the  Con- 
gress should  take  a  pioneering  lead  In  this 
direction. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  the  politi- 
cian and  the  government  administrator 
at  every  level  to  become  educated  and 
oriented  in  the  directions  of  science  and 
technology  has  never  been  greater  than 
It  is  today.  What  are  some  of  the  en- 
vironmental issues  that  lie  ahead? 

The  world's  population  Is  Increasing  at 
levels   higher   than   were   predicted  15 
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years  ago.  By  the  year  2000  we  will  have 
300  million  people  In  this  country,  85 
percent  of  whom  will  be  crowded  Into 
urban  and  metropolitan  areas. 

Our  industrial  and  commercial  output 
will  be  over  the  trillion-dollar  mark. 

We  will  need  30  million  new  dwelling 
units  in  10  years,  and  schools  for  an  ad- 
ditional 10  million  children,  as  well  as  a 
half -million  new  teachers. 

By  1980.  urban  use  of  water  will  In- 
crease 70  percent,  and  industrial  use  will 
more  than  double,  to  a  total  requirement 
of  around  450  billion  gallons.  The  addi- 
tional water  supply  will  have  to  come 
from  sources  not  now  available  because 
of  pollution. 

By  1980,  we  expect  over  250  million 
tons  of  pollutants  in  the  air  we  breathe 
in  our  cities. 

We  will  need  transportation  facilities 
for  the  daily  movement  of  250  million 
people. 

The  problem  of  eliminating  solid 
wastes  of  all  types  will  be  gargantuan. 

What  does  this  trend  toward  increased 
population,  industrial  activity,  and  ur- 
banization mean  In  terms  of  energy 
needs,  problems  of  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion, transportation  problems,  poverty, 
physical  deterioration  of  our  cities,  men- 
tal and  physical  health  problems,  and 
education  needs? 

What  factors  will  affect  population  dis- 
tribution and  profile,  and  how  should 
public  investment  in  public  works  be  re- 
lated? 

What  will  be  the  character  of  urban 
areas  In  the  year  2000  and  how  will  pub- 
lic and  private  planning  and  Investment 
in  public  facilities  affect  this  character? 

What  technological  advances  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  character  of 
the  urban  area  consistent  with  a  high 
standard  of  environment? 

How  will  predictable  technological 
change  affect  the  cost  and  availability  of 
public  works  and  facilities? 

What  will  be  the  relative  values  and 
impact  on  urban  development  of  varying 
modes  of  transportation  affected  by  tech- 
nological change? 

How  will  technological  change  affect 
housing,  and  what  will  be  the  relation- 
ship of  such  effect  on  water  resources 
and  parks  and  open  spaces? 

What  do  we  know  about  the  future 
health  and  psychological  makeup  of 
urban  man,  and  what  can  we  predict  in 
the  light  of  our  future  technological  im- 
pact, so  that  we  can  plan  our  cities  to  re- 
duce crime,  mental  anguish,  and  de- 
spair? 

What  technological  potential  is  avail- 
able to  our  Federal  Eind  State  govern- 
ments to  help  them  conserve  and  utilize 
their  natural  resources  for  greater  eco- 
nomic advantage?  I  am  thinking  par- 
ticularly of  the  new  opportunities  de- 
veloping in  exploration,  the  tremendous 
energy  potential  of  oil  shale  in  the  West, 
and  the  abundance  of  Government  lands 
that  can  be  developed  for  recreational 
purposes.  These  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  the  select  conmiittee  could 
explore  with  benefit  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  response  to  the  pro- 
posal to  create  a  Select  Committee  on 
Technology  and  the  Human  Environ- 


ment has  been  most  encouraging.  Many 
of  the  letters  I  have  received  demon- 
strate the  deepening  concern  of  private 
citizens  as  well  as  professional  scientists 
over  the  impact  of  modem  science  and 
technology  on  our  society.  I  would  like 
to  have  excerpts  of  some  of  these  letters 
reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Prom  Leonard  E.  Schwartz.  Consul- 
tant, Public  Policy.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology for  the  Organization  fpr  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  In 
Paris: 

I  waa  deUgbted  to  learn  of  your  proposal 
to  create  a  select  subcommittee  on  technol- 
ogy and  human  environment.  Your  proposal 
comes  at  a  most  appropriate  moment  when 
dissatisfaction  with  urban  problems  and  the 
failure  to  apply  science  and  technology  to- 
wards their  resolution  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly pronounced.  .  .  .  Much  more  needs  to 
be  done.  I  am  gratified  to  learn  of  your 
initiative  In  the  States  as  technology  and 
human  environment  are  the  concern  of  In- 
habitants In  all  nations.  Urban  plaimlng 
could  use  technology  for  the  mutual  enrich- 
ment of  the  environment  of  all  participating 
nations. 

From  Everett  P.  Partridge,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Calgon  Corp.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.: 

The  creation  of  the  Select  Committee 
would  be  desirable  if  it  led  to: 

1.  The  stimulation  of  a  general  continuing 
debate  throughout  our  society  concerning 
the  entire  environment,  comparable  to  the 
fiood  of  discussion  Induced  during  the  past 
decade  concerning  the  management  of  our 
water  resources. 

2.  The  encouragement  of  private  as  well 
as  pubUc  enterprise  In  experimental  develop- 
ment of  new  modes  of  relating  socially  pro- 
ductive effort  to  Individually  rewarding 
living. 

The  philosophy  of  science  Is  to  find  out 
what  Is  so  by  testing  an  Initial  belief,  then. 
If  necessary,  modifying  the  belief  successively 
to  get  a  better  and  better  fit  with  the  way 
things  actually  are.  This  is  a  slow  process, 
unaoceptably  slow  to  the  enthusiast,  but  It 
Is  the  way  we  have  reached  our  present  stage 
of  control  over  energy  and  materials.  From 
here  on,  in  my  opinion,  we  need  eager,  con- 
structive collaboration  of  the  social  scien- 
tists with  the  physical  scientists,  the  life 
scientists  and  the  engineers  to  find  out  what 
really  Is  so  in  our  endless  search  for  the 
good  life. 

Q.  Harry  Stine  of  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
wrote  me: 

I  have  read  with  great  Interest  an  article 
In  the  December  16th  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  regarding  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Roger 
Revelle  before  your  subcommittee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee.  Of  even 
greater  Interest  to  me  was  the  part  of  the 
article  describing  your  proposed  select  com- 
mittee of  technology  and  human  environ- 
ment ....  It  is  most  certainly  time  that 
we  started  serious  consideration  of  future 
technology  In  order  to  assure  that  It  remains 
a  tool  to  assist  human  beings  rather  than  a 
master  to  whom  we  are  beholden. 

From  John  Voss,  executive  officer  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  I  received  the  following  com- 
ments: 

I  have  read  your  resolution  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Select  Committee  on  Technology 
and  the  Human  Environment  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  August  25th  with  great 
Interest.  It  Is  a  far-sighted  and  Imaginative 
proposal. 

From  Margaret  E.  Kuhn,  associate  co- 
ordinator for  the  Renewal  and  Extension 


of  the  Church's  Ministry  in  the  World  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church: 

The  recent  New  York  Times  news  release 
of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Revelle  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  which  you  have  chaired 
was  of  special  Interest  to  oiu'  ofiSce.  A  task 
group  of  national  staff  members  representing 
agencies  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
U.S.A.  will  propose  to  the  179th  General  As- 
sembly of  our  denonalnatlon  next  May  the  ap- 
pK>lntment  of  a  special  study  committee  to 
examine  the  role  and  status  of  women  In 
our  church  and  in  society.  Our  staff  group 
has  recognized  that  the  church  has  lagged  In 
Its  recognition  of  woman's  role  In  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  and  Is  also  aware  of  the  m^ny 
changes  which  an  expanding  technology  has 
brought  to  the  Uvea  of  women.  .  .  .  Th« 
men  and  women  In  this  staff  group  greatly 
appreciate  your  leadership  In  seeking  to 
establish  a  select  committee  In  the  Senate 
to  study  problems  brought  about  by  techno- 
logical change.  We  are  keenly  eager  for 
groups  in  the  United  States  to  assess  the 
social  cost  of  technological  development. 

Finally.  John  E.  Weinrich,  professor 
of  economics  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Binghamton,  wrote  me: 

I  miist  comment  favorably  upon  the  work 
contemplated  by  your  committee  on  techno- 
loglcaJ  change.  Economists  have  long  under- 
stood how  critical  research  and  development 
and  Innovation  are  to  growth.  Despite  the 
crucial  force  that  technological  change  has 
played  in  our  advancing  economy  and  Ita 
Importance  to  the  world  economies,  we  are 
still  very  much  puzzled  and  Ignorant  about 
it.  ...  I  would  expect  that  your  committee 
and  the  support  that  It  gives  to  engaging 
BcholEu-ly  Interest  In  the  topic  wlU  cast  addi- 
tional light  on  the  causes  of  Innovation  and 
the  spurs  to  diffusion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  to 
establish  a  Select  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Human  Environment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution remain  at  the  desk  for  10  days 
for  additional  cosponsors,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
resolution  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  resolution  will  lie  at  the  desk  as  re- 
quested, and  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  68)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  68 

Whereas  man's  ability  to  alter  and  con- 
trol his  environment  through  the  use  of  new 
technology  is  Increasing  at  an  accelerating 
rate,  bringing  new  problems  as  well  as 
benefits;  and 

Whereas  In  the  next  fifty  years,  techno- 
logical change  will  require  a  greater  vise  of 
and  have  a  substantial  Impact  on  the  natu- 
ral and  human  resources  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  It  la  essential  to  the  continued 
welfare  of  the  United  States  that  appropri- 
ate public  and  private  planning  and  Invest- 
ment In  resource  development,  transporta- 
tion, housing,  education,  Communications, 
community  development,  water  resources 
(Including  oceanography),  power  supplies, 
technology,  automation,  and  public  works 
be  made  to  Improve  the  quality  of  man's 
environment;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate,  In  order  to  evaluate 
properly  the  probable  needs  for  public  and 
private  Investment  In  these  areas  over  the 
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next  fifty  years,  should  have  recomznenda- 
tions  and  Inlormatlon  relative  to  needed 
programs  and  their  character,  extent,  and 
timing:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  established  a 
select  committee  of  the  Senate  to  be  known 
as  the  Select  Committee  on  Technology  and 
the  Human  Environment  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "select  committee")  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
as  follows : 

(1)  three  from  among  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Conmilttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency; 

(2)  three  from  among  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

(3)  three  from  among  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs; 

(4)  three  from  among  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare; 

(6)  three  from  among  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works; 
and 

(6)  at  least  one  such  Senator  appointed 
from  each  such  committee  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  minority  party.  The  select  committee 
shall  select  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers thereof  a  chairman  from  among  such 
members. 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
select  committee  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  committee. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  se- 
lect committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
thereof  for  the  transaction  of  business,  ex- 
cept that  the  select  committee  may  fix  a 
lesser  number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  sworn  testimony.  The  select  com. 
mlttee  shall  adopt  rules  of  procedure  not  in- 
consistent with  the  rules  of  the  Senate  gov- 
erning standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  select  committee,  and  it  shall 
have  no  authority  to  report  any  such  measure 
to  the  Senate. 

(e)  The  select  committee  shall  cease  to 
exist  on  January  31,  1970. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
select  committee  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  investigation  of  (1)  the  character 
and  extent  of  technological  changes  that 
probably  will  occur  and  which  should  be 
promoted  within  the  next  fifty  years  and 
their  effect  on  population,  communities,  and 
industry,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
need  for  public  and  private  planning  and 
investment  in  housing,  water  resources  (in- 
cluding oceanography ) ,  education,  automa- 
tion affecting  Interstate  •commerce,  com- 
munications, transportation,  power  supplies, 
welfare,  and  other  community  services  and 
facilities;  and  (2)  policies  that  would  encour- 
age the  maximum  private  Investment  in 
means  of  Improving  the  hiunan  environment, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  select  committee  and  the  re- 
sults of  such  study  and  Investigation  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  and  the  committees  thereof 
in  considering  policies  for  public  Investment 
and  encouraging  private  Investment. 

(b)  On  or  before  January  31,  1970,  the 
select  committee  shall  submit  to  the  Senate 
for  reference  to  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  a  final  report  of  Its  study  and  In- 
vestigation together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions. The  select  committee  may  make  such 
interim  reports  to  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  of  the  Senate  prior  to  such  final 
report  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  select  committee  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditvires;  (2)  hold  such 
hearings;  (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 


correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments; (5)  administer  such  oattis;  (6)  take 
such  testimony  orally  or  by  deposition;  and 
(7)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants  as  It  deem£  advisable,  except  that 
the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed 
the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for  com- 
parable duties. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  members 
of  the  select  committee  selected  from  the 
minority  party,  the  committee  shall  appoint 
one  assistant  or  consultant  designated  by 
such  members.  No  assistant  or  consultant 
appointed  by  the  select  committee  may  re- 
ceive compensation  at  an  annual  gross  rate 
which  exceeds  by  more  than  $2,100  the  an- 
nual gross  rate  of  compensation  of  any  In- 
dividual so  designated  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  are  membiers  of  the  minority 
party. 

(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  the  select  com- 
mittee may  (1)  utilize  the  services,  Infor- 
mation, and  facilities  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  or  asy  department  or 
agency  In  the  executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  (2)  employ  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  otherwise  the  services  of  such  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency 
as  It  deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  tlje  select  committee 
may  utilize  the  facilities  and  the  services 
of  the  staff  of  such  other  committee  or  sub- 
committee whenever  the  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  determines  that  such  action 
la  necessary  and  appropriate. 

(d)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  select 
committee  over  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man or  any  other  member  designated  by 
him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman  or  member.  The 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  or  any 
member  thereof  may  ac^mlnlster  oaths  to 
Witnesses. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  select  commit- 
tee, which  shall  not  exceed ,  shall  be 

paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman 
of  the  select  committee. 


the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


JOINT  COMMITTEB  ON  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 712(a)  (1)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  as  amended,  provides  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
shall  be  composed  of  10  members,  five  of 
them  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  five  of 
them  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  these  five  members  from  each 
of  the  committees  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  chairmen  of  the  respective  com- 
mittees, three  from  the  majority  and  two 
from  the  minority  party. 

The  Senate  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production  will 
by  Senators  Sparkman,  Proxmire,  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Bennett,  and 
Tower. 


CHANGE   OF  REFERENCE 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  was  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  56)  authorizing  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  to 
make  a  complete  study  of  the  problems 
of  small  and  independent  businesses,  and 


LEGISLATIVE     REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    33 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    34 

Mr.  HART  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  355,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    35    THBOUGH    37 

Mr.  MONRONEY  submitted  three 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  355,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ast 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill,  S.  119,  to  reserve  cer- 
tain public  lands  for  a  national  wild 
rivers  system,  to  provide  a  procedure  for 
adding  additional  public  lands  and  other 
lands  to  the  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  names  of  Senators  Harrison 
A.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey  and  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  further 
printing  of  S.  25,  the  name  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr,  Metcalp] 
be  shown  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  further 
printing  of  S.  479,  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  be  shown  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR  OF  SEN- 
ATE JOINT  RESOLUTION  8 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
8  at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  AND  RESO- 
LUTIONS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
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cosponsors     for     the     following     Joint 
resolutions  and  resolutions: 

Authority  of  January  12,  1967: 

S.J.  Res.  8.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older:  Mr. 
AncEN,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Ken- 
KXDT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Magntj- 
BON,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Morse, 
jlr.  Morton,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
BBicoFF,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Thttrman,  Mr. 
Ttdings,  Mr.  Yarborottch,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota. 

Authority  of  January  16,  1967: 

S.J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  to  require  the 
removal  of  certain  agricultural  products 
Irom  negotiation  of  tariff  reductions  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes:    Mr.  Smathers. 

S.  Res.  22.  Resolution     to    provide    for    a 

»tudy  of  the  entry  of  nonlinmlgtant  aliens 

Into  the  United  States  to  perform  services 

or  labor:  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  Mr.  Yarborough. 

Authority  of  January  17,  1967: 

S.  Res.  30.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  relative  to  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business:  Mr.  Al- 
LOrr,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
MtTNDT,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
Suathers. 


HEARING     SCHEDULED     ON     GOLD 
MINING   REVITALIZATION 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  will  conduct  a  hearing  on 
Thursday,  February  2  on  my  bill,  S.  49, 
to  revitalize  the  gold  mining  industry 
and  any  other  bills  designed  to  improve 
the  status  of  gold  mining  which  may  be 
before  the  subcommittee  at  that  time. 

S.  49  is  the  same  bill  I  introduced  in 
the  two  preceding  sessions  of  Congress 
and  which,  in  both  sessions,  has  been  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  full  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
This  time,  I  am  joined  in  the  Introduc- 
tion of  this  measure  by  19  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  Senators  Bart- 
LETT,  Allott,  Bible,  Cannon,  Chttrch, 
Dominick,  Fannin,  Hansen,  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  KucHEL,  MAGNtrsoN,  McGee,  Mc- 
GovERN,  Metcalf,  Montoya,  Morse, 
Moss.  Murphy,  and  Mundt.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  I  have  introduced 
is  to  overcome  a  longstanding  and  com- 
pletely unjustified  discrimination  against 
an  Industry  that  once  was  of  tremendous 
economic  importance  in  the  western 
States  and  was  of  particular  significance 
in  the  development  of  Alaska. 

Unfortunately,  although  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  in  favor  of  revitalizing 
gold  mining  has  been  demonstrated  by 
favorable  reports  on  the  measure  in  two 
sessions  of  Congress,  it  has  not,  in  previ- 
ous sessions  of  Congress,  been  possible  to 
obtain  action  on  the  floor.  I  have  as- 
cribed this  failure  in  obtaining  Senate 
action  on  legislation  to  aid  gold  miners 
In  the  past  to  the  obstinate  opp>ositlon 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  and, 
meekly  following,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, to  any  measure  designed  to  bring 


gold  mining  back  in  style.  It  is  my  hope 
this  session  of  Congress  may  see  a  differ- 
ent result  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
legislation.  By  holding  hearings  early 
in  the  session  on  S.  49  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  have  the  bill  ready  for  full  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  long  before  the 
end  of  session  crush  of  legislation  makes 
another  postponement  necessary. 

Enactment  of  a  law  to  increase  our 
supplies  of  gold  by  making  gold  mining 
profitable  is  long  overdue.  I  hope  all 
those  who  wish  to  be  heard  on  this  sub- 
ject will  notify  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  subcommittee  will  welcome  a 
strong  expression  of  interest  from  all 
those  in  the  industry  and  Government 
concerned. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  follow- 
ing nominations  have  been  referred  to 
and  are  now  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary : 

Edward  E.  Davis,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Arizona,  term 
of  4  years,  vice  William  P.  Copple,  re- 
signed. 

William  M.  Byrne,  Jr.,  of  California, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney,  central  district  of 
California,  term  of  4  years,  vice  Manuel 
L.  Real. 

Edward  P.  Gallogly,  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Rhode 
Island,  term  of  4  years,  vice  Raymond  J. 
Pettine. 

Luke  C.  Moore,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  U.S.  marshal,  District  of 
Columbia,  term  of  4  years — reappoint- 
ment. 

Elmer  J.  Hardegree,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  northern  district  of  Geor- 
gia, term  of  4  years,  vice  William  J.  An- 
drews, retired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Wednesday,  February  1, 
1967,  any  representations  or  objections 
they  may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearings  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


SHIFT  TO  NATIONAL  INCOME  AC- 
COUNTS BUDGET  TRIUMPH  FOR 
ECONOMIC  REASON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  developments 
in  economic  policy  in  recent  years  was 
the  decision  of  the  administration  this 
year  to  shift  from  the  so-called  admin- 
istrative budget  to  the  national  income 
accounts  budget. 

This  is  very  good  news  for  public  tm- 
derstanding  of  what  our  Federal  spend- 
ing and  taxing  mean  to  the  economy.  It 
will  also  give  the  citizen  a  much  more 
honest  and  comprehensive  picture  of 
what  his  Government  is  doing. 

President    Johnson     deserves    great 


credit  for  this  decision.  It  was  not  an 
easy  one.  The  NIA  budget  is  some  $35 
billion,  more  than  20  percent  larger  than 
the  administrative  budget. 

The  principle  difference  is  that  the 
NIA  budget  includes  such  trust  fund  op- 
erations as  the  social  security  program, 
unemployment  compensation,  the  high- 
way program,  and  so  forth.  It  excludes 
some  purely  financial  transactions. 

Why  in  the  world  should  we  include 
the  social  security  program,  with  its 
massive  taxing  and  spending  impact  on 
the  economy,  in  reporting  the  Federal 
budget? 

Of  course  we  should.  And  of  course  we 
cannot  get  a  fair  or  accurate  picture 
without  it. 

Furthermore,  under  all  our  Presidents, 
the  administrative  budget  has  been 
highly  suspect.  It  is  an  easy  budget  to 
manipulate.  Loans,  even  with  the  best 
of  security  and  bearing  adequate  in- 
terest, are  considered  as  spending.  The 
sale  of  these  loans  is  construed  in  the 
administrative  budget  to  constitute  a  re- 
duction of  spending. 

The  size  of  the  deficit  in  the  adminis- 
trative budget  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
executive  discretion. 

But,  above  all,  the  NIA  budget  will  give 
the  citizen  interested  In  what  the 
Federal  program  is  doing  to  and  for  our 
economy  a  far  clearer  and  fuller  picture. 

The  $2.1  billion  deficit  far  more  closely 
measures  the  real  economic  Impact  of 
this  budget  than  the  more  than  $8  billion 
deficit  projected  for  the  administrative 
budget. 

Presidential  decision  is  one  thing,  Mr. 
President.  What  the  press  chooses  to 
do  with  that  decision  is  something  else. 
I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  both  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  and  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  the  totals  in  the 
NIA  budget — the  big  budget — as  the 
budget  story  and  the  budget  news. 

The  Nation's  preeminent  financial 
paper — the  Wall  Street  Journal — in  this 
morning's  issue,  stayed,  with  the  old  ad- 
ministrative budget.  I  earnestly  hope 
this  is  only  a  last  fond  farewell. 

Hobart  Rowen  has  written  a  detailed 
and  clear  exposition  In  this  morning's 
Post  of  the  reasons  for  the  triumph  of 
the  NIA  budget,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
National  Income  Accounts  Budget  Comes 

OF  Age  as  Better  Yardstick — Huge  Trust 

Funds  Included 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

(Note. — This  article  by  Hobart  Rowen  on 
the  meaning  and  the  details  of  the  Federal 
budget  is  based  on  reports  by  Washington 
Post  Staff  Writers  George  C.  Wilson,  Eric 
Wentworth,  William  Chapman,  Morton 
Mlntz,  J.  V.  Relstrup.  Eve  Edstrom,  Thomas 
OToole,  Gerald  Grant,  Carroll  Kllpatrtck 
and  Stuart  Auerbach.) 

This  will  go  down  as  the  year  that  the 
National  Income  Accounts  Budget  came  of 
age.  Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  measun 
of  the  Impact  of  Government  on  the  private 
economy,  the  NIA  budget  for  years  has  been 
a  budgetary  step-child  for  a  simple  reason: 

It  was  too  big. 

In  an  era  when  Presidents  struggled  to 
maintain  the  fiction  that  Federal  spending 
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was  and  could  be  kept  below  the  (100  billion 
mark,  the  smaller  Administrative  budget — 
which  excludes  the  mounting  billions  flow- 
ing In  and  out  of  huge  Government  trust 
funds — was  deliberately  pushed  Into  the 
headlines. 

And  like  a  poor  relation  who  had  embar- 
rassed the  family,  the  NIA  budget  was 
pushed  aside. 

But  today,  with  record  expenditures  of 
•169.2  bilUon  and  record  receipts  of  eiev.l 
billion  for  fiscal  1968,  the  NIA  budget  takes 
first  place  In  the  massive  budget  document. 

The  landmark  decision  to  "go"  with  the 
MIA  figures  as  the  key  budget  analysis  was 
made  late  In  the  summer  at  the  Johnson 
ranch.  "If  you  didn't  have  an  NIA  budget, 
you'd  have  to  Invent  one,"  says  Budget  Di- 
rector Charles  Schultze. 

Schultze  and  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H. 
Fowler  convinced  the  President  that  In  order 
to  make  economic  forecasts,  the  administra- 
tive budget  figures  must  be  translated  Into 
the   NIA   accounts. 

The  general  picture  of  the  economy  that 
comes  through  from  the  budget  analysis  Is 
not  one  of  rip-roaring  exuberance.  The 
President's  goal  is  "a  seventh  year  of  uninter- 
rupted growth." 

But  the  economic  assumptions  are  a  real 
growth  rate  of  only  4  per  cent  (compared 
to  6.6  per  cent  In  1966)  which  brln^  the 
Gross  National  Product  in  dollar  terms  to 
•787  billion  from  $739.5  bllUon  In  1966. 

A  suggestion  of  the  decelerated  pace  is 
seen  in  the  estimate  that  corporate  profits 
will  Increase  only  91.2  billion  to  $83  billion 
In  calendar  1967,  compared  to  a  $6.1  billion 
Increase  In  1966. 

Receipts  from  cori>orations,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  will  be  down  slightly,  despite  the 
proposed  6  per  cent  8\irtax,  in  part  due  to 
completion  of  an  accelerated  payments 
schedule.  f 

Avoidinff  "aubttantial  risks" 

Without  these  fiscal  actions,  the  President 
said  In  the  Budget  Message,  "we  would  run 
substantial  risks  of  .  .  .  renewing  inflationary 
pressures,  particularly  in  the  latter  half  of 
this  year." 

But  to  seek  a  lower  deficit  or  surplus  now, 
the  President  said,  would  involve  either 
much  higher  taxes  that  would  "depress"  the 
economy,  or  major  cuts  in  poverty  and  other 
Great  Society  programs. 

The  decision  was  to  go  ahead  with  a 
slightly  stimulative  budget  policy,  as  re- 
flected In  the  $2.1  billion  NIA  deficit,  with 
domestic  programs  allowed  to  move  ahead 
but  at  "a  controlled  and  reasoned  pace." 

Dominated  by  defense 

It  is  a  budget  dominated  by  defense — and 
especially  Vietnam.  National  defense  takes 
•74.1  billion  of  the  $169.2  bUllon  total,  up 
•5.8  billion  from  fiscal  1967,  and  $17.6  billion 
from  fiscal  1966. 

The  overhanging  imprint  of  war  is  dramat- 
ically pointed  out  by  the  Budget  Bureau's 
estimate  that  approximately  $3  bUlion  au- 
thorized by  Congress  last  year  for  various 
civilian  programs  will  not  be  utilized  by  the 
President. 

For  example.  Congress  authorized  $2.4 
billion  last  year  to  upgrade  education  in  the 
slums  and  depressed  rural  areas.  The  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  spend  only  $1.2  billion. 
There  are  similar  "short-falls"  In  the  poverty, 
community  facilities,  and  various  health 
programs. 

Science  recession 

The  purse  strings  to  the  Nation's  science 
community  tightened  up  a  bit,  leading  some 
scientists  to  wonder  whether  we're  In  a 
science  recession. 

Few  casualties  could  be  seen  on  the  surface 
of  President  Johnson's  $17.3  billion  request 
for  research  and  development  for  fiscal  1968. 
But  for  the  first  time  in  recent  memory  the 
research  request  was  smaller  than  It  was 
the  year  before — by  $200  million. 


And  Just  as  important,  it  was  the  second 
straight  year  that  research  spending  did  not 
grow  by  the  10  to  15  per  cent  that  some 
scientists  Insist  research  must  achieve  if 
science  is  to  thrive  and  build  on  the  ideas 
created  out  of  past  research. 

What  especially  worries  some  scientists  is 
that  money  for  pure  rasearch  Is  more  scarce 
than  it  used  to  be. 

Funds  for  basic  research — the  search  for 
new  knowledge  that  may  or  may  not  have 
any  impact  on  people— wlU  go  up  by  about  5 
per  cent  in  fiscal  1968,  to  a  shade  above  $2.4 
billion.  But  fully  one-third  of  this  will  come 
from  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  which  lumps  all  research 
and  development  on  rocket  vehicles  under 
basic  research — hardly  what  objective  scien- 
tists would  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President  gave  up 
budget-trimming  battles  he  fought  last  year 
to  reduce  Federal  loans  to  college  students, 
and  to  cut  back  school  funds  for  impacted 
areas. 

For  Vietnam,  $22.4  billion 

For  Vietnam — badly  underestimated  at 
$10.2  billion  last  year — ^the  revised  fiscal  1967 
total  is  $19.9  billion,  rising  to  $22.4  billion 
in  1968. 

And  last  year's  assumption  that  hostilities 
might  cease  by  mld-1967  is  abandoned  for 
the  more  realistic  assumption  that  Vietnam 
spending  will  be  on  "a  continuing  basis, 
including  the  possibility  of  an  extension  of 
combat  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year." 

Accompanying  this  more  candid  approach 
is  a  request  for  a  Vietnam  supplemental  of 
$12.3  billion,  which  will  allow  for  ordering 
long-lead  time  military  items  that  may  not 
be  delivered  until  fiscal  1969  or  beyond. 

Candor  also  accompanied  the  presidential 
announcement  that  he  proposes  to  sell  $5.75 
billion  in  Participation  Certiflcates  (shares 
in  Federal  loans)  and  $300  million  in  other 
financial  assets.  But  as  a  gesture  to  realism, 
Johnson  counted  only  $5.3  billion  in  poten- 
tial sales — which  added  $750  million  to  the 
administrative  budget  deficit  ($8.1  billion). 

In  addition  to  including  trust  funds,  the 
NIA  budget  differs  from  the  traditional  ac- 
counts in  two  other  ways: 

It  excludes  Federal  loan  expenditures  ( and 
receipts)  since  they  do  not  represent  addi- 
tions to  income. 

It  counts  Federal  rawenues  when  tax  lia- 
bilities are  accrued,  rather  than  when  they 
are  collected.  Thus,  the  NIA  budget  meas- 
ures Federal  finances  when  they  have  their 
greatest  impact  on  private  decision-making. 

Economists  use  the  NIA  budget  to  see  what 
effect  the  Government  is  having  on  the  in- 
come and  the  production  potential  of  the 
economy.  When  this  it  matched  with  expec- 
tations for  the  private  sector,  they  can  get 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  may  He  ahead — 
infiation,  deflation,  or  an  insignificant  push 
either  way. 

Back  in  1962,  the  Government  more  or 
less  timidly  listed  th«  NIA  account,  along 
with  the  regular  and  the  cash  budget  presen- 
tations. Now,  It  has  gone  all  the  way, 
stressing  the  NIA,  while  maintaining  the 
regular  budget  for  analyzing  individual  pro- 
grams. 

Smaller  deficit 

To  be  sure,  a  compelling  reason  for  the 
presidential  decision  1$  that  the  $2.1  billion 
deficit  is  much  more  tolerable  than  the  $8.1 
billion  deficit  arising  out  of  the  traditional 
administrative  spending  total  of  $135  bil- 
lion. 

But  another  factor  Is  that  it  ties  in  with 
the  shift  of  social  welfare  programs  into  the 
trust-fund  arena,  where  regular  Departments 
such  as  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
re-assertlng  their  dominance  over  such  ad 
hoc  agencies  as  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

For  example,  the  administrative  budget 
excludes  from  its  presentation  $48.1  billion 


in  trust  fund  receipts  and  $44.5  billion  in 
trust  fund  expenditures. 

Budgetary  reform 

But  the  NIA  budget  is  not  a  perfect  ac- 
counting, either.  While  it  gives  the  best 
over-view  of  Federal  programs  in  total,  it  i» 
not  well  suited  for  analysis  of  Individual 
programs. 

The  President  therefore  announced  he 
plans  a  bipartisan  study  of  budgetary  con- 
cepts  which  may  lead  to  an  entirely  new 
budgetary  presentation. 

But  the  emphasis  in  this  year's  budget  on 
NIA  helps  make  clear  the  major  economic 
and  fiscal  decisions  for  1968. 

The  $2.1  billion  NIA  deficit,  for  example, 
would  have  run  to  $7.6  billion,  were  it  not 
for  the  6  per  cent  surtax  announced  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  a  speed-up  in  certain  cor- 
porate tax  collections  announced  In  the 
budget  message. 

DEFENSE 

Defense  spending  at  $74.1  billion  (NIA) 
is  scheduled  to  be  the  third  highest  In  his- 
tory, exceeded  only  by  the  World  War  n 
peaks  in  fiscal  years  1944  and  1945. 

Although  the  Vietnam  War  is  the  biggest 
single  reason  for  the  rise,  the  non-Southeast 
Asia  part  of  the  budget  also  shows  a  signifi- 
cant increase  as  the  United  States  seeks  to 
improve  its  strategic  striking  force. 

The  Nike  X  antl-balllstlc-mlssile  option  li 
held  open  by  providing  $421  million  for  re- 
search and  development  if  diplomatic  efforts 
to  curb  the  arms  race  with  Russia  fall. 

In  short,  the  fiscal  1968  military  request  Is 
pretty  much  a  "more  of  everjrthing"  budget. 
Limited  war  emphasis 

The  limited  war  force  emphasis  on  mo- 
bility and  firepower  continues  as  the  Penta- 
gon mvests  heavily  in  airlift  planes,  heli- 
copters and  battlefield  missiles. 

The  Navy  has  won  its  argument  that  air- 
craft carriers  do  have  a  future.  The  new 
budget  provides  money  for  the  long  leadtlme 
items  for  a  third  nuclear-powered  carrier, 
with  the  bulk  of  the  funding  to  come  in  fiscal 
1969. 

A  concerted  effort  is  imder  way  to  keep 
tactical  aircraft  production  ahead  of  losses 
in  the  expanded  air  war  in  Vietnam. 

Two  assum,ptions 

The  Air  Force  role  in  manned  space  flight 
is  expanding.  The  total  military  space  pro- 
gram rises  from  $1.7  billion  in  fiscal  1967  to 
$1.9  billion  in  fiscal  1968.  The  increase  It 
due  largely  to  higher  spending  for  the  Air 
Force  manned  orbiting  laboratory  program— 
$434  million  in  fiscal  1968  compared  to  $228 
million  in  flscal  1967. 

The  Defense  Department  budget  is  based 
on  two  optimistic  assumptions:  (1)  the  Viet- 
nam War  will  not  escalate  as  fast  as  It  has  In 
the  past  but  will  instead  start  leveling  off; 
(2)  there  is  no  need  to  rush  ahead  with  the 
Nike  X  anti-ballistlc-misslle  system. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  Is 
confldent  that  this  year's  estimates  of  Viet- 
nam costs  will  hold  up  better  than  last  year's 
wide-of-the-mark  guesses.  The  basic  premlM 
is  that  the  war  will  last  Indeflnitely. 

What  this  new  budget  planning  attitude 
means  is  that  the  military  services  will  be 
able  to  start  buying  long  leadtlme  Items  tat 
fiscal  1969  toward  the  end  of  flscal  1968. 

For  example,  if  it  appears  obvious  that  i 
new  airplane  is  needed  for  the  war,  the 
Pentagon  leadership  would  be  more  likely  to 
release  money  for  such  items  as  its  engine 
and  electronic  systems — even  though  the 
plane  itself  would  be  flnanced  in  the  flsc*l 
1969  budget. 

Nike  X  policy 

The  Pentagon  j>olicy  on  Nike  X  was  set  by 
President  Johnson  himself  after  weeks  of 
analysis.  The  idea  is  to  delay  going  into 
production  and  deployment  of  Nike  X  as 
long  as   possible   to  give  the  diplomats  In 
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ffublngton  and  Moscow  time  to  work  out  an 
inns  control  agreement  to  save  both  coun- 
tries the  expense  of  an  anti-missile  defense. 

The  President,  in  his  Budget  Message,  said 
the  United  States  in  flscal  1968  will  "continue 
Intensive  development  of  Nike  X  but  take  no 
action  now  to  deploy  an  anti-ballistlc-misslle 
(ABM)  defense."  He  added  that  If  diplo- 
macy fails,  "we  will  reconsider  our  deploy- 
ment decision." 

On  top  of  the  $421  million  R  and  D  money, 
the  Pentagon's  flscal  1968  budget  has  $376 
million  to  start  on  production  of  Nike  X  "for 
such  purposes  as  defense  of  our  offensive 
weapon  systems,"  according  to  the  President's 
message. 

Besides  this  total  of  $796  million,  there  is 
another  $168  million  that  Congress  added  to 


the  flscal  1967  to  buy  the  special  tool- 
ing and  working  drawings  needed  to  gear  up 
for  production  of  Nike  X.  This  money  is  still 
available  for  allocation  In  flscal  1968. 

In  sam.,  the  Defense  Department  has  a 
grand  total  of  $964  million  that  could  go  for 
Nike  X  if  the  President  decides  there  is  no 
diplomatic  way  around  building  an  anti- 
missile system  for  the  United  States. 

The  budget  calls  for  $2.33  billion  in  ex- 
penditures by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, an  increase  of  $60  million  over  the  cvir- 
rent  flscal  year. 

Of  the  total,  $44.1  million  would  go  into 
more  nuclear  weapons  test  sites  in  central 
Nevada  and  in  Alaska.  Another  $323  mil- 
lion would  go  to  increase  the  capacity  for 
weapons  production  at  existing  plants. 


Tolal  payments  to  the  public 

[Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


Function 

l»6t>  actual 

1967  estimate 

1968  estimate 

Administrative  budget  expenditures: 

National  defense 

$r.7. 7 

(51.9) 
4.2 

(3.9) 
5.9 
3.3 
3.1 
3.0 
.3 
7.6 
2.8 
5.0 

12.1 
2.5 

$2).  2 

(50.8) 

4.6 

(4.1) 

5.6 

3.0 

3.2 

3.5 

.9 

10.4 

3.3 

6.4 

13.5 

2.7 

$75.5 

(53.6) 

4.8 

(4.3) 

5.3 

3.2 

3.5 

3.1 

1.0 

11.3 

2.8 

Excluding  special  Vietnam 

International  aitalrs  and  finance . 

Excluding  special  Vietnam. 

Space  researcii  and  technologv 

Agriculture  and  agriculture  resources 

Natural  resources . 

Commerce  and  transportation „ 

Housing  and  community  development 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare 

Education 

Veterans  benefits  and  services... „ 

Interest 

14.2 
2.8 

1.0 
.S 
.4 

General  government 

Allowances: 

Civilian  and  military  pay  Increase 

Possible  shortfall  in  asset  sales 

Contingencies 

.1 

.8 

Interfund  transactions  (deduct). 

.6 

Total,  administrative  budget 

107.0 

126.7 

135.0 

Trast  fund  expenditures: 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare 

26.4 

3.8 

.8 

1.2 

3.2 

.6 

-.2 

.8 

31.5 

3.7 

i.i 

1.4 

3.0 

.8 

.1 

.7 

37.1 
3.7 
1.4 

1   9 

Commerce  and  transportation 

National  defense 

.Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources... 

Housing  and  community  development 

Veterans  benefits  and  services 

-Vll  other 

.3 
.7 

Interfund  transactions  (deduct) 

Total  trast  fund  expenditures   

34.9 

4.0 

40.9 
6.8 

44.5 
7.1 

Intragovemmental  transactions  and  other  adjustments  (deduct) 

Total  payments  to  the  public „ .    . 

137.8 

160.9 

172.4 

INTERNATIONAL   AFFAIES   AND   FINANCE 

The  foreign  aid  request  was  $3,126,420,000 
(or  flscal  1968,  thus  setting  the  stage  for 
another  in  a  long  series  of  annual  battles 
over  aid. 

The  President's  request  for  economic  Emd 
mUltary  aid  was  for  $259  million  less  than 
he  asked  a  year  ago — but  $190  million  more 
than  Congress  appropriated. 

William  S.  Gaud,  director  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID) ,  called 
the  said  request  "a  Bikini-type  budget,"  the 
"minimum  needed  to  carry  out  an  effective 
aid  program." 

The  President  requested  a  slight  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  money  for  economic  asslst- 
»nce— $2.5  billion  In  19S8  compared  to  a 
request  of  $2.4  for  1967. 

The  request  for  military  aid  was  reduced 
from  $917  milUon  last  year  to  $596  million 
tU"  year.  The  reduction  is  accounted  for 
In  part  because  military  aid  for  Laos,  Thai- 
land, the  NATO  infrastructure  and  inter- 
national military  agencies  will  be  absorbed 
in  the  Defense  Department  budget. 

Military  aid  for  Vietnam  earlier  was  trans- 
lerred  to  the  Defense  budget. 

The  President's  message  said  that  AID'S 
Wmary  concern  In  the  future  will  be  to 
help  the  less  developed  nations  increase  their 
food  production,  expand  their  educational 
<W>rtunitles  and  improve  the  health  of  their 
citizens. 

Gaud  told  a  news  conference  that  more  of 


AID'S  funds  and  effort  would  go  into  food 
production  than  into  anything  else.  He 
estimated  that  $600  million  would  be  spent 
on  agrlcult\iral  projects  in  1968  compared 
with  $500  million  in  flscal  1967. 

The  President  emphasized,  as  he  often  has 
in  the  past,  that  countries  that  exp>ect 
American  assistance  must  demonstrate  that 
they  are  doing  everything  possible  in  the  way 
of  self-help. 

Another  key  point  of  the  President's  aid 
philosophy,  which  he  emphasized  in  the 
message,  is  that  other  industrial  nstlona 
must  Join  the  aid  effort. 

In  1968,  the  President  said,  about  90  per 
cent  of  America's  development  lending  will 
be  coordinated  with  the  efforts  of  other  de- 
veloped nations  through  consortia  and  other 
international  arrangements. 

The  President  promised  continued  support 
for  such  International  agencies  as  the  World 
Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  the 
African  Development  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

He  pledged  another  contribution,  $104  mil- 
lion, to  the  World  Bank's  subsidiary,  the 
International  Development  Association. 

The  President  said  that  the  Peace  Corps 
"will  continue  to  grow"  and  will  be  active  In 
60  countries  In  mid-1968,  with  19,000  volun- 
teers in  training  and  service. 

SPACE  RESEARCH  AND  TECRNOLOGT 

Exploration  of  the  moon.  Oiant  orbiting 
space  stations,  with  as  many  as  a  dozen  men 


living  and  workmg  In  them  for  as  long  as  a 
year.    Unmanned  landings  on  Mars. 

These  are  the  goals  the  umted  States  has 
set  for  Itself  in  outer  space  in  the  1970s. 
With  a  budget  request  for  flscal  1968  of  $5.05 
billion,  more  than  $500  million  of  It  for 
dramatic  new  programs  to  carry  us  beyond 
a  manned  landing  on  the  moon,  President 
Johnson  has  made  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  is  in  space  to  stay,  no  matter  what 
the  Soviet  Union  does  or  does  not  do. 

In  giving  the  green  light  to  three  big  new 
programs,  the  President  made  it  plain  that 
he  has  no  intention  of  abandoning  anything 
in  space  he  thinks  will  promote  national  wel- 
fare, security  and  prestige. 

His  most  dramatic  move  was  to  ask  for 
$375  million  in  new  funds  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  to 
start  a  Post  Apollo  program  to  orbit  giant 
manned  space  stations  and  begin  manned 
exploration  of  the  moon. 

With  the  Saturn  IB  rocket  used  in  the 
early  Apollo  flights  as  its  launch  vehicle,  the 
flight  of  an  orbiting  space  "lab"  could  come 
as  early  as  next  year.  Each  successive  year 
will  then  see  more  and  more  flights,  until 
permanent  stations  are  placed  in  space  In 
the  early  1970s,  with  men  being  ferried  back 
and  forth  to  their  space  "homes"  every  three 
or  six  months. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  manned  space 
station  is  to  keep  man  in  space  as  a  sort  of 
super-scientist. 

Just  as  ambitious  as  the  space  station  is 
the  President's  plan  to  begin  exploration 
and  colonization  of  the  moon.  In  this  part 
of  the  Post  Apollo  program,  a  giant  Saturn 
V  moon  rocket  wiU  be  used  in  1971  to  either 
orbit  a  manned  laboratory  around  the  moon 
or  land  it  right  on  the  moon. 

This  program  will  continue  aU  through  the 
19708,  with  its  ultimate  aim  to  have  Amer- 
icans colonize  the  moon,  explore  it  and  even 
mine  it  for  minerals,  if  there  are  any  to 
mine. 

Besides  the  manned  Poet  Apollo  program, 
the  President  also  gave  a  go-ahead  to  a  long- 
discussed  plan  to  land  an  unmanned  Voyager 
spacecraft  on  the  planet  Mars. 

This  he  did  by  proposing  $72  million  In 
flscal  1968  for  Voyager,  which  If  successful 
will  cost  more  than  $2  billion  by  1976. 

HEALTH,   LABOR   AND   WELFARE 

The  power  base  for  the  Great  Society's 
war  on  poverty  is  now  being  centered  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. That's  why  HEW  Under  Secretary  Wil- 
bur J.  Cohen  is  wearing  a  multt-billlon-dollar 
smile  this  week. 

Cohen  long  has  contended  that  no  lasting 
gains  in  combating  poverty  can  be  recorded 
without  a  massive  shoring  up  of  the  Nation's 
Social  Security  System  of  retirement.  dl«- 
abillty,  and  welfare  beneflts. 

To  do  thU,  the  President  has  submitted 
a  staggermg  array  of  proposals  that  repre- 
sent the  largest  absolute  increase  In  Social 
Security  cash  beneflts  since  the  origin  of 
the  program  in  1935,  along  with  a  substan- 
tial strengthening  of  reUef  programs  for 
needy  children. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President's  budget 
for  war  on  poverty  programs  operated  by 
Sargent  Slirlver's  Ofllce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity allows  Uttle  room  for  growth. 

CEO's  recommended  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority would  be  $2.1  billion,  compared  with 
$1.6  billion  for  the  current  flscal  year. 

The  bulk  of  the  increase  is  for  unearmarked 
programs  operated  by  Community  Action 
agencies.  But  the  main  effect  of  this  in- 
crease would  be  to  permit  Community  Action 
agencies  to  recoup  the  losses  sustained  when 
the  89th  Congress  cut  their  free-wheeling 
spending  powers  l>elow  levels  sought  for  this 
flscal  year. 

In  Shriver's  words,  the  budget  would  "get 
us  back  up"  to  the  levels  sought  for  1967, 
and  would  permit  a  "few  steps  forward." 
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One  of  these  steps  would  Increase  Com- 
munity Action  aid  to  the  nu-al  poor.  This 
would  go  up  from  $47.6  million  to  985.8  mil- 
lion. Small  urban  areas  would  get  about 
$20  million  more  to  spend,  while  the  larger 
cities  would  have  $40  million  more  spread 
among  them. 

The  popular  Head  Start  program  for  pre- 
schoolers, would  receive  less  money  and 
would  aid  no  more  children  than  are  being 
helped  now.  This  program,  Shrlver  said, 
"probably"  will  not  be  shifted  to  HEW  as 
has  been  rumored. 

However,  a  new  Head  Start  component  to 
provide  special  follow-up  services  to  children 
In  primary  grades  would  be  lodged  In  HEWs 
Office  of  Education. 

The  only  other  new  program,  to  be  financed 
out  of  existing  budgets,  would  provide  sum- 
mer camp  facilities  for  children  of  the  poor. 

Both  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  would  aid  only  slightly  more 
enroUees.  Some  work  training  programs  for 
adults  would  be  increased,  while  others 
would  be  reduced  and  gradually  replaced  by 
programs  under  new  legislation  for  public 
relief  cUents. 

The  President's  Social  Security  proposals 
would  result  In  an  over-all  20  per  cent  in- 
crease In  benefit  payments.  Additional  cash 
benefits  of  $4.5  billion  would  be  paid  out  in 
calendar  1968.  The  Increases  would  be  fi- 
nanced principally  by  raising  the  wage  ba«e 
against  which  Social  Security  taxes  are  levied. 

In  all,  the  President's  budget  would  parcel 
out  $25.6  blUlon  to  10  agencies  to  help  lift 
the  Nation's  31  million  poor  out  of  poverty. 
This  would  represent  an  Increase  of  $3.6  bil- 
lion over  the  current  year  of  which  $2  billion 
would  come  from  trust  funds. 
Medical  research 

Although  there  have  been  recurring  alarms 
In  the  medical  research  community  about 
possible  cutbacks  In  Government  support, 
the  estimated  expenditures  for  fiscal  1968 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  will  be 
$1.2  blUlon — $53  million  more  than  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  new  obllgatlonal  authority  for 
these  two  branches  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  will  go  up  by  $95.5  million,  to  $1.6 
billion. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  are  estimated  at  $61.9  mil- 
lion, up  $5  minion  from  the  current  fiscal 
year.  New  obllgatlonal  authority  is  figured 
at  $67.9  million,  an  Increase  of  $3.7  million. 

The  President  propoeed  a  $28.5  million  in- 
crease to  deal  with  labor  problems.  It  would 
be  used  for  Job  training.  Improved  research 
on  imemployment  and  living  costs  and  deal- 
ing with  an  expected  rise  In  labor  disputes. 

The  proposed  Labor  Department  budget 
for  fiscal  1968  Is  $529.9  million,  an  Increase 
of  $26.8  million  over  1967.    Nearly  $20  million 

Of  the  additional  money  would  go  directly 
for  manpower  training,  raising  its  total  to 

$295.4  million. 

"I  am  recommending  funds  for  280,000 
trainees  under  the  manpower  development 
and  training  act,  an  Increase  of  30,000  over 
the  current  year,"  Mr.  Johnson  said  in  his 
Budget  message. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Is  listed  for 
$22.5  million,  an  Increase  of  $2.5  million  over 
fiscal  1967,  "for  Improved  statistics  and  sta- 
tistical research  on  employment,  unemploy- 
ment, price,  wages,  and  employe  benefit 
plans." 

The  budget  proposals  also  included  In- 
creases for  three  Independent  agencies  that 
deal  with  labor  disputes. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
supervises  union  representation  elections 
and  processes  unfair  labor  practice  charges. 
Is  listed  for  $32.4  million,  an  Increase  of  $1.3 
million  to  handle  "an  estimated  5  per  cent 
Increase  In  representation  disputes  and  a  2 
per  cent  Increase  In  unfair  labor  practice 
cases. 


The  Board  Ln  fiscal  1967  will  handle  an 
estimated  13,000  elections  and  16,500  unfair 
labor  practice  charges. 

Mr.  Johnson  asked  $7.5  million  for  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
the  Government's  agency  for  attempting  to 
win  voluntary  settlemeats  in  most  labor  dis- 
putes. This  would  be  an  Increase  of  $372,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  over  1967. 

The  National  Mediatien  Board,  which  deals 
with  labor  cases  In  the  railroad  and  airlines 
Industries,  Is  budgeted  for  $2.2  million,  an 
increase  of  $69,000. 

HOUSING    AND    URBAN    AFFAIRS 

Net  expenditures  for  housing  and  com- 
munity development,  within  the  administra- 
tive budget,  win  increase  by  only  $133  mil- 
lion m  fiscal  1968.  On  the  other  hand,  new 
funds  for  making  future  commitments — 
especially  for  model  cities  and  the  public 
facility  grant  programs^will  Increase  by  $8.4 
million  to  $3.0  billion. 

Major  Items  In  the  longer-term  program 
are: 

$412  million  for  the  model  cities  program 
to  help  cities  rehabilitate  entire  new  slum 
neighborhoods.  In  budget  expenditures,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment is  calling  for  only  $149.5  million  in 
fiscal  1968.  This  comperes  with  $12  million 
spent  on  planning  grants  in  fiscal  1967. 

$250  million  in  urban  renewal  funds  to  be 
used  only  on  model  cltl«s. 

$338  million  for  college  housing  loans. 
This  Is  a  program  run  on  2-year  authoriza- 
tions. Thus,  there  was  no  request  last  year. 
It  was  $300  million  for  fiscal  "66. 

Other  Items:  Johnsob  Is  seeking  the  full 
$40  million  for  the  controversial  rent  sup- 
plements, $32  million  was  approved  for  fiscal 
•67. 

There  is  a  large  Increase  for  urban  re- 
search and  technology:  $20,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  $500,000  In  fiscal  1967. 

EDUCA^ON 

The  President's  budgert  for  education  clear- 
ly shows  the  domestic  side  effects  of  heavy 
sptendlng  for  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

There  are  cutbacks  In  several  areas,  and 
only  small  Increases  In  gome  programs  where 
much  more  Is  authorised.  But  on  an  NIA 
basis,  fiscal  1968  expenditures  will  rise  to  $4.0 
bUUon   from   $3.3   billion   In  fiscal   1967. 

A  relatively  small  Item  In  the  education 
colvimn,  proposing  about  $2  million  to  gather 
"student  achievement  data"  may  set  off  a 
major  uproar  among  the  educators,  who  will 
charge  it  spells  out  a  dangerous  "national 
testing"  program. 

The  school  administrators  slapped  hard 
last  week  at  the  Carnegie  Corp.  proposal  to 
conduct  a  "national  aasessment"  of  educa- 
tion that  would  Involve  Nation-wide  testing. 
The  budget  indicates,  and  Commissioner  Har- 
old Howe  n  confirmed,  that  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  may  cairy  out  the  Carnegie 

plan,  now  In  the  tryout  phase. 

Another  minor  budget  Item  that  may  cause 
a  major  political  skirmish  is  a  proposal  for 
a  $12.5  million  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  beleaguered  Teachers  Corps.  The 
Teachers  Corps,  a  cliff-hanger  right  along, 
was  denied  appropriations  twice  before  It 
hobbled  off  to  a  slow  start  last  fall. 

A  proposal  to  increase  funds  for  school 
Civil  rights  activities  from  $8  million  to 
830  million  will  provide  a  test  of  Congress's 
mood  In  that  area.  The  funds  would  finance 
efforts  to  plan  more   school  integration. 

Funds  for  construction  of  college  class- 
rooms and  other  facilities  will  be  cut  by  $271 
million,  but  Administration  sources  say  that 
because  of  a  freeze  on  funds  this  year,  the 
net  result  will  be  a  pickup  In  construction 
next  year. 

COMMERCE    AND    TRANSPORTATION 

Over-all  spending  for  Commerce  and 
Transportation  programs  is  scheduled  to  de- 


cline by  $455  million  in  1968,  to  a  total  of 
$6.9  billion.  This  includes  the  major  high- 
way trust  fund  operation. 

Increases  In  many  programs  are  more  than 
offset  by  a  $700  million  reduction  in  Pogt 
Office  expenses  that  would  result  from  pro- 
posed  postal  rate  Increases,  including  a  i- 
cent  Jump  in  first  class  and  air  mail  rates, 
effective  July  1. 

The  Increases  for  second  and  third  class 
mall  were  not  spelled  out  in  the  President's 
budget  message,  but  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  Ralph  W.  Nicholson  said  It  would 
at  least  match  the  20  per  cent  Jump  In  first 
class  and  air  mall  rates. 

The  increase  for  second  and  third  class 
mailing — newspap>ers,  magazines  and  adver- 
tising matter — would  be  delayed  until  Jan.  i 
1968. 

The  money  received  from  the  rate  increase 
will  be  allocated  for  employee  pay  Increases, 
the  postal  deficit  and  Improved  service. 
Specifically,  the  Department  plans  to  me 
some  of  the  money  to  restore  the  sixth  day 
of  parcel  post  service  and  to  provide  door  de- 
livery In  some  residential  neighborhoods  that 
now  receive  curbslde  service. 

This  would  be  the  first  domestic  letter  in- 
crease since  Jan.  7,  1963.  An  increase  In  In- 
ternational mall  rates  was  proposed  Jan.  13 
and  parcel  post  rates  went  up  Jan.  16. 

Elsewhere  In  the  Commerce-Transporta- 
tion budgets,  the  President  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  a  Beauty-Safety  Trust  Fund, 
to  finance  costs  of  highway  beautlficatlon 
and  safety  programs  starting  In  fiscal  1968. 
The  B-S  Fund  would  be  funded  by  receipts 
from  2  percentage  points  of  the  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  on  new  automobiles,  which 
it's  estimated  would  provide  an  annual  $400 
million  at  the  outset. 

AGRICULTURE 

When  Congress  renewed  the  Pood  for  Peace 
program  last  year  it  set  a  basic  annual  au- 
thorization for  the  1967  and  1968  calendar 
years  of  $2.5  billion  (plus  unused  authoriza- 
tions from  prior  years ) .  But  the  fiscal  1968 
budget  calls  for  spending  only  about  (1.8 
billion  against  more  than  $1.7  billion  esti- 
mated for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Administration's  recent  stress  on  bas- 
ing food  aid  volume  on  the  recipient  nation's 
determination  to  Increase  its  own  output 
means  Washington  won't  be  handing  out 
food  too  freely.  Fiscal  1968  estimates  In- 
clude shipping  more  Food  For  Peace  wheat 
abroad  (502.4  million  bushels  vs.  the  current 
fiscal  year's  379.5  million  bushels)  under 
various  proviBions  of  the  program.  The  esti- 
mated fiscal  1968  cost  for  wheat  would  b« 
$976  million,  up  from  this  year's  $869  million. 
Lower  per-bushel  costs  would  partly  offset 
the  greater  volume. 

The  Agricultural  budget  proposes  no  sig- 
nificant changes  in  operation  of  the  Depart- 
ment's crop  output  control-price  support 
programs.    Only  a  slight  increase  is  projected 

in  the  cost  of  crop-control  and  related  pro- 
grams, to  $1.8  bUUon  In  fiscal  1968.  The 
Department  expects  net  spending  In  this  are* 
to  rise  by  $578  million  in  the  new  fiscal 
year,  but  largely  offsets  this  by  a  bookkeeping 
device — an  estimate  that  banks  will  take 
over  another  $550  million  In  the  Govern- 
ment's price-suppKirt  loans. 

The  Agriculture  budget  Includes  slightly 
less  than  Congress  authorized  ($104  million 
vs.  $115  million)  for  fiscal  1968  spending  on 
the  special  school  milk  program.  In  the 
school  lunch  program,  the  1968  budget  al- 
lows for  "normal  growth"  plus  modest  out- 
lays for  special  aid  to  needy  schools,  the  new 
school  breakfast  program  and  lunchroom 
equipment.  The  food  stamp  program  would 
continue  to  expand. 

In  what  might  be  considered  part  of  the 
Administration's  Great  Society  efforts,  Agri- 
culture's budget  would  extend  or  insure 
nearly  $1.5  billion  In  farm-ownership,  farm- 
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operation  and  rural  housing  loans  In  fiscal 
1968. 

Agriculture's  budget  again  proposes  an 
overhaul  of  rural  electric  and  telephone  co- 
operatives' financing,  including  establish- 
ment of  a  revolving  fund  that  would  reduce 
Treasury  outlays. 

NATTTRAL  RESOtTBCES 

The  Interior  budget  shows  several  spots 
where  money  requests  for  fiscal  year  1968 
fall  well   below   what  Congress   authorized. 

For  example.  Congress  last  year  authorized 
$450  million  for  a  stepped-up  program  of 
sewage  treatment  plan  construction  grants, 
but  the  budget  calls  for  only  $203  million 
in  new  obllgatlonal  authority  and  estimates 
spending  at  $152  million. 

In  the  field  of  dam-building,  and  other 
water  projects,  the  President's  budget  calls 
for  "a  small  number  of  new  starts"  In  fiscal 
1968.  For  the  Corps  of  Engineers:  a  scant 
nine  projects;  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
four  projects  (two  small).  Of  these  new 
Starts,  only  one  Involves  power  generation. 

The  President  concedes  the  pace  of  cur- 
rent dam  construction  has  been  braked  to 
fight  Inflation.  The  new  budget  again  pro- 
poses putting  the  Bonneville  Southwestern 
and  Southeastern  Power  Administrations  on 
a  partly  self-sustaining  basis,  which  would 
reduce  demands  on  the  general  budget. 

One  small  budget  casualty  Involves  activi- 
ties in  preservation  of  historic  properties — 
which  falls  In  the  National  Park  Service 
budget.  Congress  authorized  $10  million  in 
fiscal  1968,  but  the  budget  estimates  spend- 
ing at  $2.1  million. 


VETERANS 

The  President  asked  $6.1  billion  for  vet- 
erans benefits  and  services  and  proposed 
higher  educational  allowances  and  more 
training  for  Vietnam  war  veterans. 

His  request  for  fiscal  1968  is  $300  million 
less  than  the  estimated  spending  during 
fiscal  1967  because  It  anticipates  $552  mllUon 
in  Increased  sales  of  assets  acquired  under 
veterans  housing  loan  programs. 

The  appropriation  would  "help  assure  that 
every  returning  veteran  may  attain  a  bet- 
ter education  and  Job,"  President  Johnson 
said,  and  "extend  to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era  all  compensation,  pension  and  medical 
benefits  accorded  to  veterans  of  earlier  wars." 

He  also  said  be  would  propose  legislation 
to  amend  the  servicemen's  group  life  Insur- 
ance program  "to  enable  each  serviceman  to 
Increase  substantially  the  Insurance  protec- 
tion for  his  family." 

INTEREST 

The  record  $14.15  billion  in  Interest  re- 
quested by  President  Johnson  Is  larger  than 
the  total  budget  for  the  year  1941.  It  Is 
also  bigger  than  the  debt  Itself  prior  to  1919. 

It  represents  a  $1.36  billion  increase  over 
the  revised  Interest  payments  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  which  were  inflated  by  the 
highest  interest  rates  In  mort  than  40  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  on 
June  30,  the  pubUc  debt  Is  expected  to 
reach  $327.3  billion.  By  June  30,  1968,  It  Is 
scheduled  to  grow  to  $335.4  billion,  above 
the  present,  temporary  debt  celling  of  $330 
billion.  A  request  to  hike  the  celling  will 
go  to  Congress  later  this  year. 


Summary  of  Federal  receipts  and  payments 
(Fiscal  years.    In  billions] 


Description 

1966  actual 

1967  estimate 

1968  estimate 

Federal  receipts: 

National  income  accounts  receipts— Federal  sector 

$132. 6 

-1.2 

.7 

$149.8 

-3.9 

1.0 

$167.1 
4 

Deduct:  TimlnR  adjustment  (cash  versus  accrual) 

Add:  Loans  repaid,  differences  in  coverage,  and  other  adjustments. 

1.4 

Total  cash  receipts  from  the  public 

134.5 

34.9 

6.1 

154.7 

44.9 

7.2 

1BK   1 

Deduct:  Trust  fund  receipts 

48  1 

Add:  Intragovemmental  transactions  and  other  adjustments 

7.0 

Administrative  budget  receipts 

104.7 

117.0 

136  9 

Federal  payments: 

National  Income  accounts  expenditures— Federal  sector 

132.3 
-.3 

5.2 

153.6 
.2 

7.5 

169  2 

Deduct:  Timinp  adjustment  (cash  versus  accraal) 

4 

Add:  Loans,  differences  in  coverage,  and  other  adjustments 

3.6 

Total  cash  pajrments  to  the  public... 

137.8 

34.9 

4.0 

160.9 

40.9 

6.8 

172  4 

Deduct:  Trust  fund  expenditures 

Add:  Intragovemmental  transactions  and  other  adjustments 

7.1 

Administrative  budget  expenditures 

107.0 

-I-.3 
-3.3 
-2.3 

126.7 

-3.8 
-6.2 
-9.7 

135  0 

Excess  of  receipts  (-|-)  or  payments  (-): 

National  income  accounts— Federal  sector  

—2  1 

Receipts  from  and  payments  to  the  public 

—4.3 

Administrative  budget ... 

8  1 

EXPERTS'     FORECASTS      OF     ECO- 
NOMIC OUTLOOK  FOR  1967 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
policies  of  this  Congress  will  be  heavily 
determined  by  our  own  estimates  of  eco- 
nomic prospects  for  1967.  What  we 
expect  the  economy  to  do  in  the  next  12 
months  will  have  more  to  do  with  our 
votes  on  the  vast  economic  legislation 
that  comes  before  us  than  the  last  elec- 
tion or  even  our  expectations  about  the 
next  one. 

Obviously,  If  we  anticipate  a  serious 
Inflationary  threat,  we  will  be  much 
more  inclined  to  vote  against  Govem- 
nient  spending  programs,  for  tax  in- 
creases, and  less  inclined  to  press  legisla- 
non  that  will  ease  borrowing  opportuni- 
«es.  A  surplus  In  the  Federal  budget 
flepends  largely  on  what  we  do  In  Con- 


gress. Such  a  surplus  would  help  greatly 
to  hold  prices  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  anticipate 
that  this  long  period  of  economic  expan- 
sion may  be  coming  to  an  end  and  that 
unemployment  and  even  bankruptcies 
may  increase,  while  profits  go  down,  our 
attitude  toward  a  tax  increase  would  be 
more  negative  and  we  would  be  more 
Inclined  to  support  proposals  to  provide 
assistance  to  unemployed  and  to  permit 
those  firms  that  needed  capital  to  get  It. 

A  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget  would 
be  expansionary;  and,  of  course,  only 
the  Congress  can  provide  this. 

So,  economic  forecasting  is  right  at 
the  heart  of  sensible  congressional  policy 

At  the  same  time,  economic  forecast- 
ing has  an  erratic  record.  It  has  been 
wrong  almost  as  much  as  it  has  been 
right.    But  it  has  also  been  improving. 


And  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  each  of  us 
must  make  at  least  unconscious  forecasts 
of  economic  prospects  in  connection  with 
the  many  votes  we  cast  in  Congress  on 
matters  affecting  the  Nation's  economy. 

It  is  true  that  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  make  their  highly  expert 
forecasts,  which  wUl  be  available  to  Con- 
gress tx)morrow.  These  are  able  men. 
They  have  excellent  economic  creden- 
tials. 

But  their  position  handicaps  them. 
After  all,  can  a  Member  of  Congress 
really  Imagine  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  predicting  that  the 
President's  policies  will  be  highly  infla- 
tionary, on  the  one  hand,  or  lead  to  a 
recession — even  a  slight  recession — on 
the  other? 

Those  policies  themselves  are  partly 
the  result  of  the  advice  of  tlfiese  same 
economic  experts.  To  accept  their  pre- 
dictions on  what  the  policies  wCl  do  to 
the  economy  would  be  unwise.  The  con- 
flict of  interest  is  obvious. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  is,  of 
course,  no  Delphic  oracle  to  which  we  can 
go.  But  the  advancement  of  the  fore- 
casting art  and  the  development  of  a 
series  of  highly  expert  forecasting  serv- 
ices provide  some  impartial  and  compe- 
tent estimates  on  what  we  may  expect 
in  the  coming  12  months. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  series  of  summaries  of  the 
forecasts  of  what  kind  of  business  con- 
ditions we  can  expect  in  1967,  by  some 
of  the  ablest  groups  and  individuals  in 
this  fascinating  economic  art,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
National    Indijstriai,    Conference    Board — 

"Business  Outlook   1967":  A  Discussion 

BY     THE     Conference     Board     Economio 

PoBUM  AND  Guests  Held  at  the  Waldorf 

Astoria,    New    York    City,    November   28. 

1966 

The  conclusions  of  the  ten  members  and 
three  guests  of  the  Conference  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Forum,  meeting  for  the  2l8t  year, 
summarized  by  Martin  R.  Galnsbrugh,  Senior 
Vice  President,  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board,  presented  the  average  consensua 
of  the  participants. 

For  the  year  1967,  a£  a  whole,  the  GNP  is 
placed  at  $787  billion,  or  6  per  cent  above  the 
corresponding  output  in  1966.  The  group's 
exjjectatlon  is  that  the  growth  will  be  at  a 
Blower  rate  not  only  for  the  year  1987  but 
significantly  slower  in  the  second  half  than 
in  the  first — up  3.2  per  cent  in  the  first  half 
as  against  a  rise  of  2.7  per  cent  In  the  closing 
half.  Thus,  the  GNP  is  estimated  at  about 
$802  billion  for  the  fourth  quarter,   1967. 

Changes  in  the  index  of  industrial  produc- 
tion are  expected  to  be  far  more  modest  than 
the  anticipated  changes  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product  since  the  latter  incorporates 
value  as  well  as  volume  change. 

Virtually  every  member  of  the  forum  indi- 
cated a  continued  increase  in  consumer 
prices,  but  with  a  slowing  rate  in  the  second 
half.  Wholesale  prices  have  stabilized  of 
late,  and  the  forum  has  them  moving  up  la 
•67  less  than  the  CPI. 

For  the  last  key  aggregate,  unemployment, 
the  group  was  almost  unanimous  that  full 
employment  In  the  lexicon  of  the  form  will 
again  prevail  in  1967  but  with  some  slip- 
page in  the  closing  haU  of  1967  to  a  figure 
of  4  per  cent  or  slightly  higher  by  year  end. 
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A  descriptive  word,  ...  on  the  basis  of 
the  forum's  collective  views.  Is  "consolida- 
tion," certainly  not  recession.  ...  As  the 
second  half  of  1867  matiires,  there  will  he  a 
regrouping  of  demand-and-supply  forces  far 
niOTe  sweeping  than  In  the  months  Immedi- 
ately ahead.  This  consolidation  process 
should  be  facilitated  as  we  move  Into  1968,  If 
not  earlier,  by  the  restoration  of  the  7  per 
cent  Investment  Incentive  and  liberalized 
depreciation. 

Accelerated  corporate  tax  payments,  too, 
will  have  been  eliminated,  as  we  move  into 
1968.  Par  more  attention,  too.  may  very  well 
have  been  extended  to  stepping  up  the  rate 
of  home-buUdlng  activity,  through  both  pub- 
lic and  private  measiires. 

The  process  of  consolidation  may  thus  be 
building  this  expansion  on  a  sounder  basis 
as  the  year  ends  than  when  it  begins. 

The  American  Bankers  Association:  Credit 

PoLicT  Committee  and  the  Department  o» 

Economics  and  Beseasch 

According  to  the  Business  and  Credit  Re- 
view and  Outlook  published  by  the  A3A.'8 
Credit  Policy  Committee  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Research,  the  present 
buslnesa  expansion,  now  almost  six  years 
old,  will  continue  to  advance  in  '67  but  at  a 
slower  rate  than  last  year. 

ONF  In  1967  is  expected  to  reach  $783.7  bil- 
lion— an  Increase  of  6.2  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
vious year's  estimated  $737.8  bUllon>  Not  all 
of  this  gain  in  ONP  will  be  real  in  the  year 
ahead.  An  Increase  in  the  physical  output 
of  goods  and  services  will  account  for  more 
than  one-half  of  the  increase,  or  about  3.5 
per  cent  of  the  rise.  The  remainder — 2.1  per 
cent — will  be  due  to  price  Increases. 

In  1967,  the  thrust  of  the  6.2  per  cent  rise 
in  ONP  will  again  come  from  Government 
spending.  The  advance  In  this  economic 
sector  is  estimated  at  13  per  cent.  Consumer 
spending  will  be  a  little  below  that  of  the 
previous  year,  but  vrlll  support  the  business 
advance  by  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  6.2 
per  cent.  The  growth  in  ONP,  however,  is 
expected  to  receive  little  impetus  from  busi- 
ness Investment,  residential  construction,  or 
from  bvisiness  Inventories. 

William  H.  Chabtxnxr,  Economist,  Gold- 
man, Sachs  &  Co.:  Address  Betorz  the 
Forscast    Forum,    Investment    Analtsts 
SociXTT  or  Chicago,  December  15,  1966 
There  are  signs  that  we  are  heading  Into 
a  recession,  although  the  recession  may  not 
even  be  detectable  except  by  professional 
chart-watchers  and  people  in  afBlcted  Indus- 
tries.    The  leading   indicators   have  had  a 
dreary  aspect  for  several  months.    We  shall 
probably   come  out  of  this  recession  in  a 
matter  of  months  since  the  basic  forces  in 
the  economy  are  unusually  strong. 

Defense  spending  is  probably  rising  about 
$3  billion,  in  annual  rata  terms,  per  quarter 
now.  I  expect  the  rise  to  be  about  (2  billion 
by  spring  and  $1  billion  per  quarter  later  In 
1967.  But  defense  spending  is  still  almost 
certain  to  remain  among  the  more  Important 
expansive  forces  In  the  economy. 

Inflation,  which  I  woiild  define  pragmati- 
cally as  the  prices  we  pay  rising  faster  than 
we  care  to  see  them  rise,  will  continue 
through  1967. 

The  rate  of  Increase  In  prices,  though.  Is 
likely  to  be  less  In  1967  than  it  has  been  In 
1966. 

With  consumer  prices  rising  close  to  4% 
at  an  annual  rate,  it  would  be  surprising 
indeed  If  imlons  acceded  graciously  to  a  re- 
duction In  the  real  wages  of  their  members — 
particularly  when  labor  markets  are  tight. 
X7nder  these  circumstances,  I  would  regard 
the  recent  pattern  of  about  6%  for  major 
wage  settlements  and  the  moderate  rise  In 
strike  shutdowns  as  reassxirlng. 

For  1967  as  a  whole,  our  expectation  Is  8^ 
million  passenger  car  sales— which  should  be 
no  occasion  for  tears. 


I  believe  there  Is  a  good  chance  that  hous- 
ing starts  will  regain  the  million-and-a-half 
level  by  the  end  of  1967  and  double  to  1.7 
million  within  the  next  two  years. 

Latest  reports  of  plans  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment spending  in  1967  indicate  a  rise  of  less 
than  half  the  16%  Increase  occurring  this 
year. 

On  the  National  Income  basis,  we  expect 
profits  after  taxes  to  be  aibout  $48  billion  in 
both  1966  and  1967. 

The  Wharton  School,  uinvEBsriT  or  Penn- 

stlvania:    As   Reports)   in   December   3, 

1966  Isstte  of  BtrsiNESs  Week 

The  Wharton  School  operates  a  computer- 
ized model  of  the  U.S.  economy  constructed 
along  so-called  econometric  lines  to  fore- 
cast general  business  conditions.  The  fore- 
cast reported  In  the  December  3,  1966  issue 
of  Business  Week  indicates  that  the  model 
at  that  time  pointed  to  contingent  growth 
throughout  '67  at  roughly  a  4%  per  year 
rate  with  an  overall  annual  rate  of  increase 
in  prices  of  about  21/2  95  against  1966  ex- 
perience of  3.7%.  This  would  mean  an  aver- 
age rise  of  about  $12  billion  per  quarter  in 
gross  national  product  in  1967. 

The  model  indicates  tliat  the  size  of  1967 
wouldn't  be  changed  much  by  shifting  the 
mix  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  Con- 
sumer spending  is  expected  to  rise  about 
$6.6  billion  per  quarter,  about  $1  billion 
less  than  this  year. 

Non-resldentia!  construction,  plus  pro- 
ducers' durable  equipment  spending  will  rise 
only  5%  from  this  year's  anticipated  fourth - 
quarter  rate  to  the  thWd  quarter  of  1967 
with  no  increase  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Inventory  accximulatlon  will  slow  down 
to  about  $7.5  billion  per  year.  Imports  will 
rise  faster  than  exports,  which  will  impair 
the  net  foreign  trade  surplus. 

The  labor  market  will  not  ease.  Unem- 
ployment will  be  down  to  3.5%,  compared 
with  3.9%  at  the  time  the  projection  was 
made. 

Profits  will  continue  moving  up  strongly, 
despite  higher  costs. 

Gerhard  Colm,  Chief  E0onomist,  National 
Planning  Association,   December    1966 

A  summary  of  our  estimates  indicates  a 
further  rise  in  gross  national  product  in 
current  dollars,  and  likewise  in  constant 
dollars,  though  at  a  somewhat  reduced  rate 
as  compared  with  the  recent  past.  Taking 
into  account  the  prospect  for  productivity 
advance  and  labor  fores  growth,  the  pro- 
jected 4  per  cent  real  growth  rate  implies 
an  over-all  unemploymsnt  rate  rising,  by 
the  end  of  1967,  somewhat  above  the  aver- 
age recorded  in  recent  months. 

The  high  level  of  business  spending,  con- 
tinued during  the  last  months  of  1966,  will 
probably  slacken  through  1967. 

Residential  construction  starts  showed  a 
steady  downward  trend,  significantly  decreas- 
ing In  the  third  quarter  of  1966.  The  out- 
look for  this  sector  of  the  economy  is  made 
more  dire  by  stringent  credit  conditions,  sat- 
uration of  the  market,  high  rates  of  Interest, 
scarcity  of  funds  for  both  those  building  and 
those  purchasing  homes,  and  rising  costs  of 
construction.  A  conservative  estimate  of  this 
sector  is  that  the  rate  oC  decline  will  taper 
off  as  the  floor  Is  appioached  midway  in 
1967.  Congressional  action  to  aid  this  sector 
of  the  economy  is  quite  likely  to  have  some 
effect  by  that  time,  and  a  modest  upturn  may 
occMX  toward  the  end  of  next  year  (although 
it  may  not  be  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to 
affect  the  annual  rate  of  residential  con- 
struction). 

Inventory  accumulation  is  expected  to  run 
lower  In  1967  than  in  1966,  partly  because 
of  the  rise  in  steel  prioes  in  August  1966, 
the  continuing  imcertatnty  of  the  annual 
rate  of  automobile  sales,  the  fact  that  some 
procurement  programs  vdll  rise  In  the  fourth 


quarter  of  1966  and  the  first  quarter  of  1967 
but  might  taper  off  through  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  and  the  general  uncertainty 
pervading  the  economy. 

The  road  ahead  for  1967  may  be  rougher 
than  it  was  for  previoxis  years.  There  wtu 
be  more  bottlenecks,  more  labor  disputes, 
more  price  rise.  Policy  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  political  developments  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world; 
by  decisions  at  what  level  to  continue  eco- 
nomic and  social  programs  that  have  been 
Initiated;  by  the  need  to  combat  the  threat 
of  Inflation  and  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit  by  monetary,  fiscal,  and  price-wage 
policies,  and  particularly  by  the  necessity  to 
better  balance  these  component  parts  of  a 
comprehensive  anti-inflation  program;  and. 
finally,  by  psychological  factors  of  impor- 
tance under  conditions  of  uncertainty.  How 
the  partly  conflicting  goals  of  policy  will  be 
reconciled  in  the  political  arena  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  economic  crystal-ball  gazer 
Is  even  less  equipped  to  answer  than  the 
political  soothsayer. 

Da.   Oliver  Jones,   Director   of   Research, 

Mortgage  Bankixs  Association  of  Aueb- 

ICA,  December  29, 1966 

The  most  optimistic  projection  of  business 
plans  for  plant  and  equipment  expenditures 
foretell  a  lower  volume  of  business  demands 
for  credit.  After  a  rapid  build-up  In  In- 
ventories, the  slowed  pace  in  autos,  appU- 
ances,  retail  sales,  and  steel  also  suggest  that 
business  will  require  less  credit  In  1967.  Bank 
loans  to  business  have  already  slowed,  but 
some  of  this  demand  has  shifted  to  the  capi- 
tal markets.  The  momentum  already  built 
up  will  keep  business  demands  for  credit 
relatively  high  during  the  first  half  of  1967, 
but  a  marked  reduction  can  be  anticipated 
in  the  second  half. 

Consumers  have  already  slowed  down  their 
credit  demsinds.  Net  additions  to  consumer 
Installment  credit  in  the  second  half  of  this 
year  have  been  running  below  1965,  and  in 
October  the  $380  million  added  to  consumer 
installment  credit  was  the  smallest  in  sev- 
eral years.  Surveys  of  consumer  buying  in- 
tentions indicate  that  those  moderating  in- 
fluences will  continue  in  1967.  There  Is  good 
reason  for  these  changes.  Buying  power  has 
eroded  steadily  in  1966  and  reduced  the  con- 
sumer's discretionary  Income.  Still  consumer 
expenditures  will  continue  to  rise  through- 
out 1967  but  the  pace  will  be  slower,  releas- 
ing some  credit  for  other  tises  and  discourag- 
ing further  expansion  of  productive  capacity. 

We  have  little  hard  Information  about  the 
federal  budget  at  this  time,  but  a  deflclt  of 
$12  billion  Is  clearly  possible.  Thus,  the 
Treasury  will  remain  a  heavy  borrower  dur- 
ing much  of  next  year.  Even  so,  government 
expenditures  are  not  likely  to  increase 
enough  to  offset  in  full  a  slower  rate  of 
growth  In  the  private  economy. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  gross  national 
product  of  $772  billion  for  1967.  Govern- 
ment expenditures  will  be  increasing 
throughout  the  year.  Consumer  expendi- 
tures, particularly  on  durables,  will  Increase 
at  a  slower  pace.  The  drag  on  the  economy 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year  will  be  In 
residential  nonfarm  construction  outlays 
and  moderately  in  Inventory  adjustments. 
In  the  second  half,  residential  construction 
should  increase  sharply  while  additions  to  in- 
ventories and  plant  and  equipment  expendi- 
tures are  reduced. 

In  this  frame,  private  nonfarm  housing 
starts  will  continue  at  a  relatively  low  level 
during  much  of  the  flrst  half  of  1967,  around 
the  prevailing  1  million  unit  annual  rate, 
and  pick  up  sharply  during  the  second  ball 
to  reach  a  1.6  million  annual  rate  by  Decem- 
ber. This  delayed  turnaround  will  produce 
an  average  voliune  of  private  nonfarm  starta 
of  1,188,000  iinlts,  only  slightly  below  thl» 
year's  1,220,000  units.  More  important,  the 
trend  will  be  up. 
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"THE  Agricultxtre  Situation  and  Outlook 
FOR  1967":  Rex  F.  Dalt,  Chairman.  Out- 
look and  Situation  Board,  November  14 

1966 

Another  good  price  and  Income  year  is  in 
prospect  for  farmers  in  1967,  even  if  realized 
net  farm  Income  does  not  quite  measure  up 
to  the  near-record  1966  level.  This  is  the 
best  Judgment  we  can  make  in  the  face  of  the 
greater-than-usual  uncertainties  In  the  agri- 
cultural outlook  for  1967. 

Prospective  developments  for  the  next  6  to 
9  months  seem  fairly  clear.  But  the  picture 
becomes  a  bit  more  blurred  than  usual  as  we 
project  further  Into  the  1967-68  marketing 
year.  Among  the  uncertainties  in  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  for  1967  are  possible  changes 
In  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  their  impact 
on  the  general  economy  and  agriculture; 
new  grain  programs  with  added  acretige  and 
their  influence  on  1967  crop  output;  and 
foreign  crop  prospects  and  their  effect  on 
export  markets. 

Domestic  demand  for  food  and  flber  is 
expected  to  increase  in  1967,  but  not  so  much 
as  the  whopping  advance  this  year.  Expand- 
ing output,  more  Jobs,  and  prospects  for  a 
more  rapid  rise  in  wage  rates  in  1967  will 
Increase  consumer  buying  power  and  the 
demand  for  farm  products. 

Farm  output  will  likely  Increase  by  a  siz- 
able margin  over  this  year,  with  much  of 
the  gain  In  grains,  soybeans,  hogs,  poultry, 
and  eggs.  Producer  prices  for  food  and  farm 
products  as  a  whole  next  year  may  average 
close  to  1966  levels;  but  wages,  transportation 
and  other  costs  of  processing  and  marketing 
are  expected  to  rise.  Accordingly,  a  further 
increase  is  indicated  for  retail  food  prices. 
The  rise  Is  not  expected  to  be  anything  like 
the  big  increase  now  indicated  from  1965 
to  1966.  However,  It  is  expected  to  exceed 
the  average  annual  Increase  of  IVi  percent 
from  1960  to  1966. 

'Pactors  in  the  1967  Economy":  Talk  by 
Louis  J.  Paradiso,  Associate  Director, 
OmcE  OF  Business  Economics,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  44th  Annual 
National  Agriculture  Outlook  Confer- 
ence. November  14,  1966 

To  sum  up:  The  foregoing  discussion  sug- 
geste  that  business  activity  may  be  expected 
to  continue  upward  throughout  1967,  with 
a  high  probability  that  the  increases  would 
be  at  a  slower  pace  than  this  year,  assuming 
that  the  Vietnam  war  goes  on  at  the  present 
tempo.  The  momentum  of  the  current  boom 
wai  carry  through  in  the  flrst  half  of  next 
year  so  that  a  slower  rate  of  Increase  is  quite 
likely  in  the  second  half  than  In  the  flrst  half. 

This  year,  real  ONP  is  expected  to  be 
about  51/2  percent  above  1965;  the  Increase  In 
the  total  labor  force  is  1.7  million  or  2.2 
percent;  the  number  in  the  Armed  Forces 
has  Increased  by  about  400,000;  this  year's 
gain  in  productivity  for  the  entire  economy 
Is  estimated  at  2.5  percent.  These  numbers 
Imply  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment from  the  average  4.6  percent  in  1965, 
to  3.9  percent  this  year  which,  on  the  basis 
of  the  actual  rates  for  the  flrst  9  months,  look 
fe&sonable. 

I  am  citing  these  figures  to  show  how  we 
Mve  accomplished  the  interim  objective  of 
fwuclng  the  rate  of  civilian  unemployment 
to  around  4  percent.  This  rate  was  achieved 
wth  an  increase  In  real  ONP  of  51/2  percent, 
an  expansion  which  was  required  to  reach 
the  low  rate  of  unemployment.  However, 
m  the  process,  imbalances  and  price  pres- 
^^  *^*'e  developed.  Such  a  high  growth 
rate  of  output  is  not  sustainable  without 
causing  further  severe  pressures  and  Im- 
oaiances.  Now  that  we  have  attained  a  rela- 
tively low  rate  of  unemployment,  we  can 
muntain  this  rate  with  a  slower  growth  in 
real  OKP  than  we  had  this  year. 

For  purpose  of  illustration,  let  us  assume 
that  the  gain  In  total  labor  force  in  1967  will 
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be  1.6  million,  a  Uttle  smaller  than  the  1966 
increase,  and  that  the  Armed  Forces  will  rise 
by  300.000  over  this  year's  average  of  3.1 
million;  the  assumed  increase  is  not  much 
above  the  3,230,000  in  the  Armed  Forces  as 
of  this  past  September.  Also,  let  us  assume 
that  total  productivity  in  1967  will  be  a  little 
higher  than  that  expected  for  this  year — a 
gain  of  2.7  percent  over  1966;  and,  finally, 
we  shall  assume  that  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment remains  at  this  year's  average  of  a 
little  below  4  percent.  Then  it  follows  that 
to  absorb  the  growth  in  the  labor  force  a  real 
GNP  growth  of  about  4y2  percent  would  be 
needed. 

This  is  not  a  forecast,  but  it  does  provide 
the  dimensions  of  the  real  growth  in  output 
needed  to  maintain  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment at  a  relatively  low  level. 

If  the  growth  rate  of  output  is  reduced  to 
a  more  sustainable  pace,  we  shall  reap  two 
Important  benefits:  The  present  Imbalances 
in  our  economy  would  be  corrected  and  price 
pressures  would  ease.  If  the  present  rapid 
pace  of  economic  activity,  however,  should 
continue,  the  penalty  eventually  will  be  a 
painful  adjustment.  I  don't  think  anyone 
knows  at  this  time,  considering  the  uncer- 
tainties, that  tax  increases  or  control  meas- 
ures would  or  would  not  be  required  to  mod- 
erate the  tempo  of  economic  activity  in  1967. 
The  President  is  watching  developments 
closely  and  when  the  picture  becomes  clearer 
he  will  make  a  decision  one  way  or  another. 

The  Prudential  Insthiance  Co.  of  America: 
"Prudential's  Economic  Forecast  for 
1967,  the  Outlook  in  Brief" 

What  worries  some  observers,  however,  is 
not  our  ability  to  expand  production  but 
that  the  boom  will  peter  out  and  a  recession 
begin  In  1967.  They  point  to  declining  hous- 
ing starts,  weakness  in  new  orders  for  dur- 
able goods,  lagging  car  sales,  and  depressed 
stock  prices  as  symptoms  of  an  economy 
heading  for  trouble.  We  do  not  share  this 
view.  Although  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
may  slow  in  the  second  half  of  1967,  we  ex- 
pect no  recession  during  the  coming  year. 
In  brief,  these  are  our  reasons: 

Federal  government  spending  will  soar  $12 
billion,  as  both  defense  and  non-defense  ex- 
penditures continue  to  rise. 

State  and  local  spending  will  increase  $3 
billion.  While  substantial,  this  gain  is  some- 
what less  than  the  amount  indicated  by  a 
simple  projection  of  past  trends. 

Business  capital  outlays  will  rise  $6  billion 
of  71/2  percent  in  the  full  year  1967.  Al- 
though this  is  only  60  percent  as  much  as 
the  dollar  rise  In  1966,  it  is  still  a  consider- 
able advance.  The  combined  effect  of  tight 
money  and  the  suspension  of  the  7  percent 
Investment  credit  will  reduce  new  orders  but 
win  not  affect  actual  outlays  until  mld-1967. 
At  that  time,  a  minor  and  short-lived  dip 
In  plant  and  equipment  expenditures  Is 
likely. 

Inventory  buying  will  continue  at  an 
above-normal  $7.5  billion,  compared  with 
the  hectic  $10.5  billion  accumulation  of  1966. 

Housing  starts  have  been  In  the  doldrums 
for  months.  As  a  result  of  tight  money,  a 
more  than  300.000  unit  backlog  of  demand 
has  been  accumulated.  The  result  will  be 
an  upturn  in  housing  expenditures  during 
the  second  half  of  1967,  Just  as  plant  and 
equipment  expenditures  begin  to  show  signs 
of  easing. 

Consumer  expendlttires  will  rise  7  percent, 
in  line  wtlh  our  projected  Increase  in  per- 
sonal incomes.  The  average  American  family 
will  enjoy  a  boost  In  income  from  $7,250  In 
1966  to  $7,600  in  1967. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  overall  GNP 
will  rise  an  impressive  $50  billion,  from  $740 
to  $790  billion.  This  equals  a  7  percent  in- 
crease, of  which  Inflation  will  claim  3  percent, 
real  growth  4  percent.  During  the  second 
half  of  1967,  however,  some  slowing  of  the 
expansion  Is  expected.     The  result   will   be 


smaller   real    growth   but   also   less   intense 
price  pressures  as  the  year  draws  to  a  close. 

Dr.  Arthur  P.  Burns,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, Columbia  University  and  Presi- 
dent, National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
se.\rch:  "The  Economic  and  Financial 
Outlook" 

Let  me  now  summarize  briefly  what  I  have 
tried  to  convey.  The  expansion  of  this  econ- 
omy has  recently  abated  considerably,  and 
this  slackening  Is  likely  to  continue  m  the 
private  sector.  Indeed,  were  It  not  for  the 
the  federal  sector,  we  might  now  be  grad- 
ually moving  Into  a  recession,  albeit  one  in 
which  the  price  level  would  still  be  under 
upward  pressure.  With  federal  spending  con- 
tinuing to  rise,  an  early  recession  Is  unlikely. 
Even  so,  the  growth  of  aggregate  demand  is 
likely  to  abate,  economic  crosscurrents  will 
multiply,  some  industrial  slack  may  de- 
velop; and  while  business  as  a  whole  should 
be  good,  profits  will  be  less  satisfactory  than 
the  volume  of  business.  In  view  of  the  un- 
certainties of  war,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
prudence  requires  effective  restraint  on  non- 
military  expenditures,  but  the  economic  case 
for  a  tax  increase  now  appears  very  doubtful. 
All  these  surmises  and  Judgments,  I  need  not 
repeat,  are  based  on  relatively  optimistic  as- 
sumptions concerning  future  financial  costs 
of  Vietnam. 

I  would  like,  finally,  to  suggest  a  few  les- 
sons that  may  usefully  be  drawn  from  re- 
cent experiences. 

1.  Expansionist  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies,  if  pushed  beyond  a  point,  may 
readily  bring  on  inflation  and  threaten  the 
continuance  of  prosperity.  Economic  forces 
have  momentum  and  work  with  lags.  Unless 
Inflationary  pressures  are  recognized  at  an 
early  stage  and  steps  taken  to  slow  down 
gradually  the  growth  of  aggregate  demand. 
blunt  measures — such  as  those  used  in  the 
credit  market  this  year — may  become  im- 
avoidable. 

2.  Although  the  promotion  of  a  high  level 
of  aggregate  demand  Is  a  vital  governmental 
responsibility  under  modern  conditions,  we 
should  not  seek  through  expansionist  policies 
what  can  be  achieved  at  lower  cost,  and  with 
more  lasting  effect,  by  attending  dlUgently  to 
the  structural  causes  of  unemployment. 

3.  The  flow  of  factual  information  needs 
to  be  improved.  We  need  uurrent  and  com- 
prehensive statistics  on  Job  vacancies  as  well 
as  on  unemployment.  And  we  need  informa- 
tion on  prospective  federal  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures, quarter  by  quarter,  similar  to  the 
information  that  the  government  now  com- 
piles on  business  sales  expectations  and  In- 
vestment intentions. 

4.  Perhaps  most  important  of  ail,  we  need 
better  ooordination  of  economic  policies. 
When,  in  a  year  of  full  employment  and  in- 
flationary pressures,  the  government  runs 
up  expenditures  sharply,  tightens  credit  to 
a  point  that  one  day  this  summer  seemed 
almost  to  invite  panic,  does  Uttle  about 
taxes,  exhorts  labor  to  be  modest  about  wage 
demands,  and  simultaneously  legislates  a 
substantially  higher  minimum  wage.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  art  of  managing  our  national 
prosperity  has  not  yet  reached  the  excellence 
that  we  hope  for  it. 

A.  G.  Edwards  &  Sons,  an  Address  Before 
THE    Industrial    Relations    Clttb    of    St. 
Louis  bt  Oliver  M.   Lancenboio,   Novem- 
ber 16,  1966:  "Proftt  Prospects — 1967" 
So,  very  briefly  and  putting  my  conclusions 
at  the  beginning,  what  we  look  for  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  present  period  of  slacken- 
ing  growth   going   through  the   balance   of 
1966  and  most  of  next  year,  1967,  with  nega- 
tive forces  gathering  momentum  In  the  early 
and  the  middle  part  of  the  year,  hopefully 
bottoming  out  late  in  1967  or  early  1968.    It 
is  still  too  early  to  determine  the  extent  and 
depth  of  a  downturn.     We  Just  don't  know 
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about  Vietnam.  If  tlie  many  queatlona  tbat 
can  only  b«  resolved  by  the  Administration 
are  done  to  jwoperly,  the  effects  of  a  down- 
turn can  certainly  be  modified  and  the  stage 
set  for  explolUng  ovir  bright  long-term 
potential.  ,^ 

So,  what  does  this  all  add  up  to?  The 
picture  as  we  see  It  la  that  we  are  closing 
In  on  a  long  period  of  business  expansion. 
Demand  by  the  consiuner  and  business  Is 
leveling  off  and  wUl  decline  next  year  as  a 
result  of  the  imbalances  that  have  developed 
since  1966.  Government  spending,  however, 
will  rise,  hopefully  less  than  earlier  expected 
aa  a  result  of  the  recent  elections.  We  now 
have  to  boll  off  some  of  our  excesses  during 
which  corporate  profits,  which  already  are 
flattening  out,  will  be  declining.  How  much 
you  ask?  Plus  or  minus  16  percent  by  year- 
end  1967,  with  some  Industries  with  a  high 
labor  component  experiencing  a  much 
greater  decline  Is  my  guess. 

BvsarEBB  Wbx,  Dbcxkber  31.   1966:    "TRx 
1967  Balancdjo  Trick" 

The  TJJ8.  economy  will  be  trying  to  pull 
Off  a  hlc^  wire  act  in  1967.  And  business, 
government,  and  labor  will  all  have  a  tough 
time  keeping  their  balance. 

By  all  the  odds,  the  problems  will  not  cook 
up  into  a  recession.  The  best  available  In- 
formation points  to  a  1967  groes  national 
product  of  around  •790-billlon.  up  $50- 
billion.  or  7%.  above  last  year. 

Plenty  of  trouble.  Demand  will  continue 
to  press  against  capacity.  Productivity  gains 
will  come  bard.  Profit  margins  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  maintain.  And  the  flgbt  will  be  in- 
tense between  buslnees  and  labor  over  how 
income  should  be  distributed. 

Real  output  wlU  grow  at  a  4  percent  an- 
nual rate. 

Prices  will  continue  to  rise  fast — at  a  3 
percent  annual  rate. 

Productivity  gains — the  oil  from  the  wheels 
of  the  economy — ^wlll  come  harder.  TUm 
Laixx  Department  experts  who  track  pro- 
ductivity expect  the  year-to-year  increase  to 
average  no  more  than  about  2.6  percent  to 
2.6  percent  In  1967.  as  against  this  year's  9.9 
percent  and  the  3.5  percent  average  of  the 
earlier  years  of  the  boom. 

Unemployment  wUl  rise  slightly  from  the 
current  3.7  percent. 

Profits  wlU  stay  high,  but  the  trend  will 
be  level  or  perhaps  slightly  down. 

National  Association  or  HoMEBUiLDrais,  No- 

vzuBxa    1966:    "Economic   News   Notes — 

1967  Fosbcast" 

In  1967  the  economy  will  likely  once  again 
show  substantial  growth  but  at  a  slower 
pace  than  during  1966.  Oross  National  Prod- 
uct wUl  Increase  by  $53  billion  or  at  a  rate 
of  7.2  percent.  Due  to  Increased  Inflationary 
pressure  already  being  experienced  during 
the  latter  half  of  1968,  real  growth  will  be 
held  to  about  8.3  percent.  The  total  ONP 
next  year  wUl  be  double  that  of  1959.  In 
that  8  year  period,  however,  residential  con- 
struction win  have  Increased  by  only  12  per- 
cent. 

Economic  growth  during  1967  will  take  a 
different  shape  than  that  In  1966.  Corpora- 
tions, which  In  recent  years  have  experienced 
rapid  growth,  heavy  demand  for  their  prod- 
ucts and  a  resultant  growth  In  corporate 
profits,  win  make  only  modest  gains  In  prof- 
its during  1967.  This,  If  coupled  with  a  tax 
Increase  and  a  loss  of  the  major  portion  of 
the  benefit  from  the  7  percent  tax  credit, 
would  result  In  a  slowing  In  the  rate  of  plant 
expansion.  Any  freeing  of  funds  from  the 
sector  could  eventuaUy  have  a  positive  Im- 
pact on  the  home  building  Industry. 

Slower  rates  of  growth  wlU  affect  the  em- 
ployment picture  In  1967.  The  seasonally 
adjusted  rate  of  unemployment  Is  now  run- 


ning at  3.8  percent  but  wUl  soon  begin  to 
edge  upward.  Any  reduction  in  the  commit- 
ment of  men  in  Vietnam  would  also  acceler- 
ate this  rise.  1967  will  be  a  year  of  major 
labor  contract  negotiations  which  usually 
put  pressure  on  prices. 

High  levels  of  consumer  after  taxes  Income, 
have  increased  personal  consumption  ex- 
penditures by  $100  billion  since  1964.  During 
1967  the  Increase  is  expected  to  be  $34  billion 
with  the  heaviest  rise  In  the  service  sector. 
The  consumer  appears  to  be  spending  not 
only  all  his  additional  Income  but  a  little 
more.  The  savings  rate  has  dropped  from  6.5 
percent  of  disposable  income  in  1965  to  5.1 
percent  this  year  and  will  fall  even  lower 
in  1967,  to  4.9  percent. 

The  11th  Quarterly  NAHB  Metropolitan 
Housing  Forecast  covering  94  metropolitan 
areas  Indicates  a  further  decline  In  home 
building  activity  dvu-ing  1967. 

After  weighing  the  fwecast  for  geographic 
representation  and  for  the  mixed  single  and 
multlfamlly  activity.  It  was  lound  that  the 
decline  dmring  1967  would  be  approximately 
8  percent  or  an  additional  100,000  units. 

Nationai.  Citt  Bank  o»  Minneapolis:  "The 
Economic  Outlook  roa  1967,"  bt  Waltek 

W.  HSLLEa,  JANTJABT  S,  1967 

In  sum,  the  following  ovA'all  GNP  pattern 
emerges  for  1967  from  ttie  foregoing  analysis: 
A  1967  GNP  in  the  neighborhood  of  $780 
biUlon,  or  about  $42  billion  above  1966. 

A  near-6%  advance  over  1966  In  money 
GNP,  but  only  3%  In  r$al  GNP. 

A  rather  soft  economy  In  the  first  half  of 
1967,  gaining  momentum  In  the  second  half 
and  pushing  toward  a  fourth-quarter  GNP 
Of  $800  bnilon  or  a  bit  beyond. 

In  drawing  lessons  for  policy  from  this 
GNP  forecast,  one  must  bear  vividly  In  mind 
the  earlier  warnings  about  margins  of  error 
and  the  premiiim  on  skillful  timing  and  max- 
imum fiexlblllty.  Not  many  months  ago, 
most  of  us  foresaw  strength  In  the  first  half, 
with  the  danger  of  undue  softening  delayed 
until  summer  or  fall— not  to  mention  that 
the  whole  year  looked  stronger  than  It  does 
now.  What  does  the  revised  outlook  imply 
for  policy? 

First,  It  calls  for  all  deliberate  haste  In 
easing  monetary  restraints,  even  at  some  risk 
on  the  beleaguered  balance-of-payments 
front  (though  the  probable  readiness  of 
Germany,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
perhaps  even  Prance  to  follow  oik  lead  on 
lower  interest  rates  tends  to  reduce  this 
risk). 

Second,  if  there  Is  to  be  a  tax  Increase 
(and  I,  for  one,  still  favor  a  modest  surtax 
to  buy  more  monetary  ease  and  more  budget 
leeway  for  the  Great  Boclety),  its  economic 
risks  can  be  minimized  by  aiming  at  a  July 
1  effective  date,  thus  not  adding  to  the  bur- 
dens of  an  already  soft  first  half;  giving  the 
stimulative  effects  of  easier  money  time  to 
be  felt  before  Imposing  the  surtax;  permit- 
ting a  better  assessment  of  whether  the  quid 
pro  quo  In  (a)  easier  money  and  (b)  stronger 
support  of  essential  civilian  programs  will 
reany  be  forthcoming:  keeping  open  the  op- 
tion of  no  tax  Increase  a .  all  in  case  the  eco- 
nomic softness  proves  to  be  more  than  tem- 
porary. 

Third,  several  important  and  flexible  fiscal 
weapons  should  be  pressed  Into  action  swiftly 
If  and  when  needed:  restoration  of  invest- 
ment tax  incentives;  restoration  of  Federal 
highway  funds;  adjustment  of  the  size  and 
effective  date  of  the  ptojected  Social  Security 
Increases. 

The  year  1967  will  be  a  dlfllcult  one,  eco- 
nomically. Wrong-headed  economic  policy 
could  even  make  It  a  dangerous  one.  But 
with  responsive  economic  policy — which  I 
expect — it  WlU  be  a  year  of  movement  toward 
better  economic  balance  and  a  stronger  base 
for  future  economic  gtowth. 


"The  Economy  in  1967":  By  Ihvino  Schwd- 
GEK — Text  or  His  Address  at  the  .\nntj4l 
Business  Forecast  Luncheon  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1966 IKVING  SCHWEIOER  IS  PHOFESSOB 

OF  Marketing  in  the  Graduate  School  or 
Business  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
In  1967,  I  expect  the  current  economic 
boom  to  end.  It  will  be  a  year  characterized 
by  downward  revisions  In  sales  targets  and 
planned  capital  Investment,  by  rising  un- 
employment  and  Industrial  disputes,  and  by 
major  changes  In  monetary  policy.  The 
boom  will  end  not  with  a  crash  but  with  a 
materially  reduced  rate  of  growth  and  an 
economy  unbalanced  and  dangerously  sensi- 
tive to  an  unexpected  truce  In  Vietnam, 
should  it  come  In  the  early  months  of  1967. 
My  estimate  is  that  the  Gross  National 
Product  win  total  $778  bllUon  In  1967.  about 
$39  billion  more  than  In  1966.  However,  a 
little  more  than  half  of  this  Increase  win  be 
water  resulting  from  substantial  price  rises, 
and  only  $19  bUlion  of  the  $39  billion  advance 
will  accrue  from  growth  In  real  output  ol 
goods  and  services.  The  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons  will  rise  steeply  from  very  low 
current  levels  as  one  of  the  more  serloiu 
consequences  of  a  greatly  diminished  rate  ot 
growth  coupled  with  rapid  expansion  ot  the 
labor  force. 

Very  briefly:  I  consider  that  present  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  have  been  more  effec- 
tive In  shrinking  demand  in  the  private  sec- 
tors than  is  generally  believed  and  that  they 
will  be  more  than  sufficiently  potent  unleu 
altered.  Pull  effects  of  these  policies  have 
been  masked  by  continuing  waves  o;  price 
and  wage  increases  and  by  surveys  that  ascer- 
tain business  investment  plans  to  be  still 
rising. 

Instead  of  a  gain  In  plant  and  equipment 
spending  In  1967,  I  believe  the  yearly  total 
will  Just  about  match  the  $79  billion  of 
spending  in  1966.  From  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1966  to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1967. 1  antic- 
ipate a  decline  of  about  10  percent. 

I  am  therefore  allowing  for  an  Increase  of 
$11  billion  In  defense  spending  In  1967  com- 
pared with  a  $9.5  billion  rise  in  1966.  Non- 
defense  Federal  spending  will  be  pruned 
heavily  and  I  anticipate  only  a  very  small 
Increase  in  this  category.  On  the  other  hand, 
spending  by  state  and  local  governments  will 
continue  to  rise  strongly  and  should  total 
about  $8  bUUon  above  the  1966  figure. 

In  1967,  slackening  in  consumer  demand 
will  contribute  significantly  to  a  lessened  rate 
of  overall  economic  growth.  Tight  credit  is 
undoubtedly  one  major  factor  In  contraction 
of  the  housing  and  automobile  markets. 

Disposable  personal  Income  will  total  about 
$435.5  bUllon,  a  gain  of  about  6.2  percent. 
Consumers  are  expected  to  Increase  their 
total  spending  for  goods  and  services  by  only 
5.5  percent.  The  difference  Is  accounted  for 
by  higher  Interest  payments  and  by  a  small 
Increase  In  the  rate  of  personal  savings  at- 
tributable to  a  reduced  rate  of  spending  for 
durable  goods,  primarily  automobiles. 

My  estimate  Is  that  total  private  residential 
construction  expenditures  in  1967  will  be 
about  $24  billion,  more  than  $2  billion  below 
the  total  for  1966.  Because  of  anticipated 
loosening  of  the  credit  reins,  the  fourth  quar- 
ter 1967  rate  is  placed  at  about  $26  billion. 

In  summary,  the  economy  in  1957  Is  ex- 
pected to  grow  less  in  real  terms  than  to 
any  year  since  the  recession  of  1960-19fil' 
Monetary  restraint  applied  forcefully,  with 
modest  assistance  from  fiscal  policy.  Is  com- 
pleting the  task  of  checking  demand  In  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy — business  and 
household.  In  the  absence  of  a  nisjor  ex- 
pansion of  the  war,  deUcate  and  skUlful 
shifts  in  governmental  policy  are  now  re- 
quired to  smooth  transition  to  a  new  balance 
In  the  economy.  It  Is  probable  that  errors 
in  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  will  occur.  A 
year  ago  fiscal  and  monetary  restraints  were 
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too  slow  In  coming  and  too  weak  to  be  effec- 
tive before  major  damage  resulted.  In  1967, 
monetary  and  fiscal  restraints  are  likely  to 
last  too  long  in  too  great  strength  for  the 
needs  of  the  economy.  Slow  growth,  higher 
prices,  major  strikes,  rapid  Increase  In  the 
number  of  unemployed,  and  greatly  varying 
trends  in  individual  markets  are  anticipated. 

In  spite  of  the  complexities  and  strains, 
GNP  in  1967  is  expected  to  grow  about  2.6 
percent  in  real  terms  and  by  5.3  percent  or 
$39  billion  In  the  higher  prices  that  wlU  pre- 
vail. 

It  will  go  down  In  the  books  as  a  non- 
vintage  year  for  the  economy. 

"An  End  to  Economic  Euphoria":  Text  of 
Address  by  Beryl  W.  Sprinkel,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Economist  and  Director  of  Re- 
search fob  the  Harris  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  Chicago,  at  Annual  Business  Fore- 
cast Luncheon,  December  7,  1966 
For  the  first  time  since  1960,  a  convincing 
although  not  conclusive  case  can  be  made  for 
a  recession  within  the  year.    If  not  for  the 
anticipated  strength  in  Federal  and  state  and 
local  spending,  the  argument  would  be  com- 
pletely  convincing.      Leading   indicators    of 
economic  activity  are  quite  weak,  with  well 
over  half  contracting.     The  present  pattern 
la  typical  of  developments  prior  to  either  a 
leveling  tendency  In  the  economy  or  a  reces- 
sion.   At  a  minimum,  this  evidence  suggests 
the  rate  of  rise  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  will  slow. 

Analysis  of  Individual  major  sectors  of  the 
economy  falls  to  disclose  hidden  strengths. 
Consumer  surveys  suggest  the  consumer 
developing  restraint  after  engaging  in  the 
longest  and  largest  buying  spree  In  U.  S. 
history.  Auto  sales  appear  to  be  beaded 
downward  by  at  least  a  half-million  units 
and  probably  more.  Residential  construction 
la  severely  depressed  and  money  market  con- 
ditions and  building  permits  show  no  Indi- 
cation that  improving  demographic  factors 
will  exert  a  stimulus  In  near-term  months. 
Surveys  of  plant  and  equipment  spending 
plans  for  all  of  1967  Indicate  no  rise  above 
the  current  projected  rate.  Already  plant 
and  equipment  spending  Is  running  6  per- 
cent above  the  annual  rate  for  1966  and  sur- 
veys suggest  a  3  percent  to  6  percent  Increase 
m  1967  over  1966.  Although  some  modest  in- 
crease may  occur  early  In  1967,  the  recent 
suspension  of  the  Investment  credit  Is  likely 
to  Initiate  a  downtrend  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment spending  In  the  last  half.  Inventories 
have  risen  over  $10.6  billion  In  the  past  year 
and  If  sales  gains  moderate  as  expected,  less 
Inventory  accumulation  can  be  expected  In 
1967. 

HUtory  Is  replete  with  evidence  that  our 
economy  cannot  adjust  smoothly  to  abrupt 
policy  shifts  such  as  occurred  In  monetary 
policy  in  1965  and  1966.  Although  the 
economy  Is  probably  not  yet  beyond  the 
point  of  no  return,  historical  relations  sug- 
gest that  continued  monetary  liquidation  for 
8  lew  more  months  would  mean  recession  in 
1967. 

Although  continued  monetary  restraint 
would,  In  my  opinion,  mean  recession,  I  must 
assume  that  for  both  political  and  economic 
reasons  the  current  policy  will  shortlv  be  re- 
versed even  though  there  are  numerous 
Mamples  In  the  past  where  such  reasoning 
proved  erroneous.  Even  If  we  avoid  a  reces- 
sion, the  economy  wlU  surely  show  less  steam 
vn^'''  ^^  project  a  rise  In  GNP  to  about 
iol!  ^"^'o'^'  approximately  5.3  percent  above 
i9«6.  At  least  half  the  rise  will  represent 
^tlon,  so  that  real  output  will  Increase 
wu  below  the  long  run  trend  and  unem- 
ployment Is  likely  to  rise. 

In  such  an  environment  corporate  profits 
^11  come  under  pressure  as  wage  rates  rise 
*«"  in  excess  of  productivity  gains. 

WM    '^^^'^  '■^^^^  ^^^^   probably   already  re- 
roraed  their  highs  for  this  cycle,  but  so  long 
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as  Inflation  remains  a  serious  threat  and 
recession  is  avoided,  a  sharp  reduction  in 
interest  rates  is  unlikely. 

There  are  times  when  conylctions  concern- 
ing the  future  trend  In  economic  activity 
can  be  formulated  with  great  confidence, 
i.e.,  at  3  to  1  or  better  odds.  Unfortunately] 
the  present  Is  not  one  of  those  occasions. 

"Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  and  the 
Commercial  Banking  System":  An  Ad- 
dress BY  Walter  E.  Hoadley,  Senior  Vice 
President  and  Economist,  Bank  op  Amer- 
ica AT  American  Finance  Association 
Annual  Meeting  Panel  Session,  Decem- 
ber 29,  1966 

The  second  factor  I  mentioned— the 
course  of  the  general  economy — Is  a  highly 
debatable  subject  these  days.  Polls  of  econ- 
omists and  other  forecasters  reveal  an  unus- 
ually loud  chorus  of  complaints  that  1967 
Is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  toughest  years  to 
predict  in  a  long,  long  time. 

The  current  opinion  of  many  of  the  na- 
tion's most  seasoned  economic  forecasters 
however.  Is  that  1967  wlU  see  a  rUe  In: 

1.  Gross  nationai  product  of  about  6  per- 
cent, 

2.  Consumer  prices  of  no  more  than  3  oer- 

cent,  and 

3.  Industrial  production  of  slightly  more 
than  a  percent.  But  they  foresee  no  rfae  In 
Interest  rates,  no  drop  in  imemployment 
and  a  small  additional  decline  in  new  houslnis 
starts. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  consensus  stlU  gives 
an  encouraging  picture  of  prosperity  ahead 
for  1967,  but  not  without  some  obvious  prob- 
lems. For  some  months,  the  coming  year 
has  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  "pock-marked 
prosperity."  The  standard  forecast  Just 
given  clearly  Is  less  buoyant  than  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago.  and  general  confidence  Is  waning 
Once  again,  weVe  had  a  dramatic  shift  in 
sentiment  within  60  to  90  days— from  wide- 
spread fears  of  overheating  to  rising  con- 
cern about  impending  recession. 

Private  demands  for  money  seem  likely  to 
diminish  at  an  irregular  pace  over  the  year 
ahead,  but  not  until  the  record  high  second 
quarter  tax  payments  have  been  covered 
Contributing  to  slackened  private  demands 
wUl  be  the  cresting  of  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures,  reduced  Inventory  and  receiv- 
able build-ups  plus  some  actual  Uquldatlons 
and  lessened  need  to  acquire  added  funds  for 
financial  reserves  as  well  as  operating  pur- 
poses 

Economic  trends  In  Western  Europe  suggest 
some  cooling  there  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  In  part,  this  undoubtedly  reflects 
as  here,  the  inevitable  results  of  restraining 
monetary  policies.  There  also  seems  to  be 
some  scattered  evidence,  however,  of  supply 
catching  up  with  some  of  the  formerly  urgent 
phases  of  durable  goods  demand.  The  profit 
margins  of  foreign  enterprises.  Including 
those  owned  or  controlled  by  U.S.  organiza- 
tions, are  showing  signs  of  narrowing,  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home.  Hence,  new  direct  In- 
vestment overseas  In  1967  should  continue  to 
drift  lower  than  In  the  recent  past,  taking 
some  pressure  from  the  developed  countries 
off  the  International  money  market.  The 
developing  nations,  however,  wUl  continue 
to  ask  for  huge  credit  accommodations  next 
year  to  the  fun  limits  of  available  money 
supply,  so  no  sharp  decline  in  International 
Interest  rates  seems  likely. 

In  short,  the  year  1967  will  be  another 
rough  one  for  all  who  are  directly  or  In- 
directly Involved  in  making  pubhc  or  private 
flnanclal  policy  decisions.  Flexibility  and 
liquidity  must  and  should  dominate  most 
thinking.  Tight  money  will  not  disappear 
as  a  problem  next  year,  although  some  of 
Its  most  acute  aspects  should  be  gone,  and 
some  of  the  delayed  consequences  of  tight 
money  are  still  to  be  felt.  The  authorities 
no  doubt  will  make  some  progress  toward 


achieving  a  better  balance  between  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  In  guiding  the  econ- 
omy, but  monetary  policy  will  still  have  to 
carry  much  of  the  load. 

Business  Roundttp:  Fortune  Magazine's 
Forecast  for  the  Next  18  Months — Jan- 
uary 1967 

The  great  industrial  boom  of  the  past  six 
years,  which  has  lifted  factory  output  by  a 
half  and  total  output  by  a  third.  Is  now 
coming  to  an  end.  From  its  extraordinarily 
high  level,  the  U.S.  economy  Is  embarking 
on  a  new  phase,  caU  It  pause,  readjustment, 
or  even  recession.  Roundup  expects  that 
the  PRB  Index,  about  168  In  November  for 
the  fourth  month  in  a  row,  will  go  off  five 
points  in  coming  months  and  then  level  out. 
Real  GNP  at  a  $758  bUUon  rate  last  quarter, 
should  level  out  and  then  edge  up  (see 
chart).  In  current  prices  (rising  2.6  percent 
a  year),  GNP  win  go  up  from  $739  bilUon 
In  1966  to  $770  billion  in  1967,  as  Roundup  in 
effect  forecast  last  July. 

Defense.  The  spending  rate  for  arms  has 
risen  some  $15  blUion  since  18  months  ago, 
3  times  as  much  as  Roundup  was  then  con- 
sidering as  a  possibiUty,  and  this,  of  course, 
has  had  a  giant  mulUpller  effect  on  ONP. 
On  present  prospects,  the  next  18  months, 
and  some  of  that  will  again  represent  higher 
prices. 

Budget.  Federal  fiscal  policy,  which  no- 
tably failed  to  act  as  a  restraint  on  the  boom, 
does  not  promise  to  supply  any  stimulus  now 
that  the  economy  is  turning.  The  rate  of 
outlays  soared  by  $23  bUllon  in  the  past 
year,  to  $150  biUlon,  on  the  national-income 
accounting  of  the  budget,  which  went  Into 
deficit  last  quarter  for  the  first  time  in  a 
year.  Outlays  should  be  going  up  at  only  a 
$9-bllllon  annual  rate  over  the  next  18 
months. 

On  the  revenue  side,  changes  In  social- 
security  taxes  and  the  suspension  of  invest- 
ment incentlvea  are  now  putting  $2  billion 
more  a  year  Into  the  till,  and  the  economy 
would  throw  off  an  additional  $10  billion 
annually  if  it  kept  at  fuU  employment.  A 
more  realistic  appraisal  of  economic  and 
revenue  prospects,  however,  indicates  a 
moderate  deficit. 

Capital  goods.  Fixed  Investment  In  new 
plant  and  equipment  has  swelled  by  almost 
two-thirds  or  $30  billion  over  the  past  six 
years.  In  real  terms.  But  the  gains  have 
been  diminishing  from  $8  bUlIon  In  1965  to 
half  that  rate  lately.  And  now  demand  for 
new  capacity  Is  being  crimped  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Investment  tax  credit  and  the 
money  situation.  Next  quarter,  the  volume 
of  Investment  wlU  be  hardly  bigger  than  it 
was  last  quarter,  and  then  It  will  decline. 
Even  when  the  tax  credit  is  restored  and 
credit  gets  easier  and  cheaper,  the  Invest- 
ment rate  will  not  turn  upward,  but  will 
continue  to  decline  at  a  moderate  $2  bUlion 
a  quarter  or  less. 

Utilization  rates  will  meanwhUe  fall  sharp- 
ly, for  example  by  nearly  10  percent  In  manu- 
facturing where  capacity  will  be  expanding 
7  percent  and  output  dipping  3  percent.  A 
year  hence,  outlays  will  still  be  reflecting 
large  capital  appropriations  made  recently, 
but  new  appropriations  wUl  be  very  much 
smaller,  and  as  time  goes  on  outlays  will 
follow  them  down. 

Inventories.  Buslnees  accumulation  of 
stocks  hit  a  new  peak  rate  last  quarter,  about 
$14  billion  on  Census'  latest  avaUable  data 
and  a  bit  more  on  Roundup's  own  prelimi- 
nary accounting.  Cutbacks  in  Industry  are 
bringing  the  accumulation  rate  down  now, 
and  Roundup  projects  that  It  will  drop, 
quarter  by  quarter,  to  zero  by  next  summer, 
then  Uiin  into  a  $2-bnUon  rate  of  liquida- 
tion In  1968. 

Construction.  Since  spring  housing  starts 
have  dropped  from  a  rate  of  1,500,000  private 
nonfarm  units  to  below  900,000.    Beginning 
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soon,  and  over  the  next  18  months,  the  rate 
should  climb  back  to  its  former  level.  Build- 
ing activity  Is  $8  billion  down  from  the 
spring  rate  of  $28  billion:  by  mld-1988  it  will 
still  be  catching  up. 

Public-works  volume,  at  $21  billion  for  two 
years,  should  decline  a  bit  owing  to  presi- 
dential limitations  on  funds  for  highways 
and  buildings,  as  well  as  to  a  lag  in  state 
and  local  bond  financing.  But  In  1968  the 
volume  should  rise  $1  billion  again. 

Prices  and  wages.  In  the  past  year  con- 
sumer prices  and  the  price  level  in  general 
have  risen  nearly  3.5  percent  which  is  about 
2  percent  more  than  the  average  of  preMoua 
years.  In  the  next  18  months  prices  will  go 
up  less  than  in  the  past  year  but  again  more 
than  the  prior  average,  probably  by  2.5  per- 
cent per  annum,  possibly,  a  bit  more. 

Wage  costs,  of  course,  have  been  accelerat- 
ing. New  contract  settlements  have  recently 
been  averaging  around  5  percent  In  pay  In- 
creases. These,  and  more  of  the  same  to 
come,  will  speed  up  the  rise  in  the  average 
factory  wage  rate,  which  already  has  gone  up 
3.5  percent  in  the  past  year. 

Consumer  spending.  Over  the  next  18 
months  the  volume  of  conwuper  purohaaw 
will  go  up  only  about  half  as  much  as  the 
•32  billion  It  advanced  In  the  past  year  and 
a  half. 

Credit.  The  Federal  Resorve  already  bpgan 
to  relax  its  credit  policy  last  month,  as  wit- 
ness the  significant  fall  In  money  rates,  pcur- 
tlcularly  at  short  term,  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  market  absorbed  heavy  new  cor- 
porate flotations.  The  downtrend  of  Inter- 
est rates  is  not  apt  to  be  headlong.  And  on 
the  experience  of  the  past  two  decades,  they 
may  not  get  back  to  where  they  were. 

Exports.  The  U.S.  export  surpltis  hit  a 
low  last  summer,  a  rate  of  $4.3  billion,  down 
some  $4  billion  from  Its  1964  levels.  Most 
If  not  all  of  this  loss  should  be  recovered  by 
mld-1968. 

Imports  are  the  key  now.  They  have  been 
racing  ahead,  $1  billion  a  quarter,  In  part 
to  meet  demands  U.S.  suppling  could  not  fill, 
but  hereafter  they  should  decline,  as  domes- 
tic capacity  grows  and  home  demand  eases. 


THE  LATE  IRVING  MARTIN— 1865- 
1952— ELECTED  TO  CALIFORNIA 
PRESS  ASSOCIATION'S  CALIFOR- 
NIA NEWSPAPER  HALL  OF  FAME 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  role 
of  journalists  In  America  has  been,  since 
the  pamphleteers  of  colonial  days  fos- 
tered the  spirit  of  independence,  one  of 
unique  contributions  to  maintenance  of 
liberty,  and  leadership  toward  progress 
for  our  people  and  our  country. 

The  California  Press  Association  long 
has  manifested  its  earnest  respect  for  the 
dynamic  force  and  inspiration,  and  high 
regard  for  the  dedication,  and  service  of 
outstanding  figures  In  this  often  prosaic 
business  by  maintaining  a  newspaper  hall 
of  fame.  Election  to  this  select  institu- 
tion is  a  most  cherished  honor,  and 
choices  are  not  made  lightly. 

The  outstanding  character  named  for 
1966  was  the  founder  of  the  respected 
Stockton  Record,  the  late  Irving  Martin. 
I  am  delighted  to  recall  that  I  had  the 
privilege  of  acquaintance  with  him, 
although  he  was,  of  course,  many  years 
my  senior,  because  among  his  other  dis- 
tinctive achievements  was  ardent  support 
of  one  of  my  predecessors — in  fact,  one 
of  my  personal  heroes  in  public  service — 
In  this  body.  I  am  doubly  honored  be- 
cause my  late  father  has  been  elected  to 
that  hall  of  fame.  also.  Mr.  Martin  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  the  advancement 


of  the  late,  great  Hirftm  W.  Johnson  to 
the  governorship  of  our  State,  and  to  a 
conspicuous  career  as  U.S.  Senator. 

During  a  full  lifetime  in  journalism, 
Mr.  Martin's  experiences  were  touched 
with  both  romance  and  realism.  Known 
widely  for  rare  humor,  and  perspicacity, 
his  influence  on  growth  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  has  been  indelible. 

I  believe  inspiration  will  stem  from 
reading  the  account  of  his  stewardship 
of  the  newspaper  he  founded,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Cali- 
fornia Publisher.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  incorporated  as 
part  of  the.se  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Stockton  Record's  Mabtot  Elected  to  Hau, 

OF  Fame 

Pounder  and  publisher  of  the  Stockton 
Record  for  57  years,  strong  influence  on  his 
city's  progress  and  future,  influential  in 
state  affairs,  a  newspaperman  nil  his  life 
and  ranking  with  the  best — Irving  Martin 
was  elected  to  the  California  Newspaper  Hall 
of  Fame  by  the  Califoraia  Press  Association 
Friday.  Dec.  2. 

Following  announcement  of  the  election, 
Carroll  W.  Parcher,  Glendale  News-Press,  pre- 
sented the  award  to  Martin's  grandson,  Ir- 
ving L.  Martin,  publisher  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Stockton  Dally  Record  today, 
who  accepted  saying: 

"My  grandfather,  the  late  Irving  Martin, 
who  Is  being  honored  here  today,  was  en- 
dowed with  a  keen  sense  of  brevity  in  his 
writing  as  well  as  his  public  speaking.  For 
example,  he  announced  the  advent  of  the 
Stockton  Record  with  this  editorial  in  the 
first  edition  back  on  April  8,  1895: 

GOOD  ArratNooN 

There  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  a  clamor 
for  a  dally  newspaper  it  Stockton  that  will 
print  all  the  news.  The  Evening  Record  will 
stop  the  clamor.     Good  evening. 

"That  was  all!  With  those  few  words  he 
launched  a  lifelong  carter  as  a  publisher. 

"It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  humility  and 
gratitude  that  I  come  hare  today  to  acknowl- 
edge my  grandfather's  selection  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame. 

"Naturally,  I  feel  that  the  honor  is  de- 
served! But  It  Is  overwhelming  to  realize 
that  others,  and  particularly  the  members  of 
the  California  Press  Association,  share  this 
feeling. 

"This  Is  a  remarkable  tribute  you  are  pay- 
ing to  my  grandfather  because  the  history  of 
California's  newspapers  is  filled  with  great 
men.  This  honor  will  serve  to  Impress  upon 
me  and  the  400  members  of  the  Record  orga- 
nization more  forcefully  than  ever  before 
that  we  have  a  heritage  that  demands  our 
greatest  efforts — not  only  to  fulfill  the  pledge 
set  forth  in  my  grandfather's  first  editorial 
but  also  to  strive,  as  he  did,  to  assure  that 
the  Stockton  Record  maintains  a  degree  of 
journalistic  integrity  that  cannot  be  ex- 
celled. .  .  ." 

The  Keepsake  preeented  by  the  CPA 
briefed  the  new  Hall  of  Fame  member's  life 
and  record  as  follows: 

DEAN  OF  NSWSMEN 

Irving  Martin  of  the  Stockton  Record  was 
the  acknowledged  "Deaa  of  California  News- 
paper Men." 

He  was  born  March  19,  1865  in  Bath,  South 
Carolina  of  parents  whose  home  was  Cats- 
kill,  N.Y.  These  parents  died  while  he  was 
still  an  Infant.  He  was  farmed  out  to  rela- 
tives in  the  East,  and  at  the  age  of  7  came 
to  relatives  in  California  on  a  ranch  in  Yuba 
County.    He  attended  school  spasmodically. 

At  17  young  Martin  looked  for  broader 
opportunities   In   education.     He   came   to 


Stockton  with  tlie  hope  of  taking  a  busi- 
ness college  course.  Lack  of  funds  made 
it  impossible.  He  secured  a  Job  as  shop 
boy  in  the  composing  room  of  the  Stockton 
Morning  Independent  at  $4.00  per  week.  At 
23  he  was  a  Journeyman  printer  and  a  real 
student  of  grammar  and  spelling.  This  led 
to  a  place  on  the  Independent's  reporting 
staff  in  1  s^ort  time. 

Before  he  was  25  he  acquired  a  half  inter- 
est in  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Commercial 
Record.  By  1895  he  owned  the  whole  paper. 
Another  Stockton  dally  was  about  to  go  un- 
der and  he  convinced  the  bank  to  let  him 
buy  It  without  putting  up  any  cash.  Con- 
sequently on  April  8,  1895  the  Stockton  Dally 
Record  was  born  and  he  was  founder,  edi- 
tor and  publisher — all  this  at  the  age  of 
30. 

Martin  showed  wide  state  ci'4c  le:\der- 
ship.  Governor  Hiram  Johnson  in  1913  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  California  Water  Com- 
mission. Governor  Wm.  D.  Stephens  put 
him  on  the  State  Railroad  Commission.  Gov- 
ernor C.  C.  Young  placed  him  on  the  State 
Board  of  Control  and  made  him  Chairman 
of  the  State  Tax  Commission  in  1927.  He 
was  Campaign  Chairman  for  Governor  Earl 
Warren  in  1942. 

In  Stockton  he  promoted  the  deep  water 
ship  channel,  the  modernization  of  the  Fire 
Department,  the  development  of  the  city 
park  sv.stem. 

In  1962  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Board 
rather  than  President  of  the  Stockton  Dally 
Record  and  his  grandson,  Irving  L.  Martin, 
became  President. 

Editor  and  Publisher  quoted  Martin's  con- 
cept of  the  principal  duties  of  a  newspaper 
as  follows:  "First,  to  get  and  to  publish  as 
much  news  as  you  can.  Second,  to  interpret 
that  news  and  make  it  plain.  Third,  to  pro- 
vide descriptive  comment  and  opinion.  It 
does  not  make  much  difference  whether  the 
readers  agree  with  you.  It  does  matter  that 
they  are  stimulated  by  it  and  thereby  find 
and  learn  their  own  opinion  ...  If  you 
express  your  honest  convictions,  few  readers 
will  quarrel  with  you." 

Irving  Martin  died  in  Stockton  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1952,  at  the  age  of  87.  He  was  truly  a 
great  leader  and  an  inspiration  to  all  the 
newspaper  world. 

The  Keepsake  is  signed  by  Lowell  E.  Je«- 
sen,  CPA  president  and  publisher  of  the  Tut- 
lock  Journal,  and  Parcher. 

PACED   HARD  COMPETITION 

When  Martin  started  his  dally  newspaper, 
he  faced  discouraging  competition.  There 
were  two  other  Stockton  dallies,  the  Inde- 
pendent (morning)  and  the  Mail  ( evening i, 
both  well  entrenched.  Competition  and 
rivalry  for  subscribers  and  advertising  was 
frequently  bitter.  In  later  years,  Martin 
said  he  was  able  to  carry  on  by  giving  "a 
great  deal  of  attention"  to  Job  printing  and 
book  binding — he  operated  the  newspaper  at 
a  loss' 

Gradually,  however,  his  conmiunlty  affairs 
Interest  began  to  be  noticed  and  his  paper 
gained  Influence.  It  began  to  be  known  for 
"Its  vigilance,  sometimes  for  its  militancy, 
certainly  for  its  Independence."  Subscribers 
Increased  and  advertising  began  to  flow  In. 

To  meet  increased  demands.  In  1912  Mar- 
tin completed  the  construction  of  a  three- 
story  plant  on  Market  Street — a  plant  still 
the  home  of  the  Record  at  the  time  of  Mar- 
tin's death. 

With  the  added  debt  of  the  building,  his 
financial  status  was  precarious,  but  he  had 
assumed  the  debt  in  expectation  that  a  new 
plant  would  result  in  better  service  and  In- 
creased revenue.  His  Independence  asserted 
Itself,  however,  and  he  and  his  paper  became 
embroiled  In  a  bitter  local  controversy.  The 
fight  cost  heavily  because  of  a  boycott,  the 
withdrawal  of  advertising  and  canceled 
subscriptions. 

>fartln'a  biographer  for  the  CPA  con- 
tinued: Time  alleviated  enmities,  and  sound 
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business  interests  won  out.  The  paper  sur- 
vived  the  ordeal;  subscribers  returned;  ad- 
Tutlsers  reinstated  contracts.  For  a  few 
years,  the  newspaper  experienced  a  calm 
prosperity,  only  to  encounter  another  finan- 
cial crisis  in  1917. 

ABSORBS  THE  MAIL 

The  Mail,  his  evening  competitor,  was 
taken  over  by  its  creditors,  the  chief  among 
them  appealed  to  Martin  to  buy  the  dying 
paper.  He  answered  the  appeal,  bought  the 
competitor,  absorbed  most  of  its  staff  Into 
his  own — and — ran  his  debt  up  to  $165,000  in 
the  process. 

Taking  the  competitor  over  proved  a  wise 
move.  There  had  been  too  many  newspapers 
for  the  size  of  the  city.  Advertisers  and 
subscribers  both  evidenced  their  approval. 
In  the  booming  years  after  World  War  I, 
advertising  revenue  grew,  circulation  was 
extended  to  contiguous  counties,  and  the 
Record's  plant  was  thoroughly  modernized. 
To  cap  the  progress,  the  paper  finally  paid 
off  its  debt. 

With  the  attainment  of  financial  balance, 
Martin  turned  his  attention  to  public  affairs 
and  became  a  leading  figure  in  the  political 
furor  that  brougkt  Hiram  Johnson  to  the 
governor's  mansion.  Oov.  Johnson  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Fresno  State  Normal  School  and  he  served 
six  years  and  four  years  on  the  California 
Water  Commission. 

His  other  state  appointments  mentioned 
above  followed. 

By  the  time  of  his  retirement,  Irving 
Martin  bad  become  widely  known  as  the 
"Dean  of  California  newspapermen"— ft 
designation  of  which  he  was  very  proud. 
During  his  last  years,  numerous  other  hon- 
ors were  accorded  him: 

An  honorary  doctorate  from  the  Univer- 
sity (then  the  College)  of  the  Pacific;  the 
San  Francisco  Press  Club's  coveted  honor 
symbol,  the  Black  Cat  statuette;  pubUc  ac- 
claim by  200  California  editors  meeting  at 
Stanford  University;  a  full  page  devoted  to 
his  life  and  an  interview  In  Editor  &  Pub. 
llsher;  and  numerous  editorials  In  news- 
papers throughout  the  state. 

California  I^ress  Association  Judges  who 
selected  Martin  for  the  honor  and  served  on 
the  committee  chaired  by  Parcher  were: 

A,  W.  Bramwell,  publisher,  Chlco  Enter- 
prise Record;  Mrs.  J.  D.  Funk,  president, 
Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook;  William  F. 
Knowland,  publisher,  Oakland  Tribune;  Ray 
lovett,  retired.  Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc.; 
Fred  McPherson,  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel;  Hank 
Osborn,  editorial  department,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  E.  B.  Person,  Santa  Rosa  Press  Dem- 
ocrat; Wanda  Davis  Phillips,  society  editor, 
Beverly  Hills  Citizen,  and  Homer  Wood, 
Porterville  Evening  Recorder. 

California  newspapermen  elected  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  by  the  California  Press  Associ- 
ation and  the  year  they  were  elected  were: 

1957:  James  King  of  William,  San  Fran- 
cisco Bulletin;  Robert  Baylor  Semple,  Mon- 
terey Calif ornian;  Walter  Colton,  Monterey 
Calif  ornlan. 

1958:  William  S.  Green,  Colusa  Sun;  M. 
H.  and  Charles  de  Young,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  Sam  Brannan,  California  Star. 

1959:  Loren  Upson,  Sacramento  Union; 
James  McClatchey,  Sacramento  Bee;  John 
Nugent,  San  Francisco  Herald. 

1960:  W.  F.  Bartlett,  Livermore  Herald; 
Henry  Kuchel,  Anaheim  Gazette;  Duncan 
McPherson,  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel. 

1961 :  Col.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Charles  Albert  Storke,  Los  Angeles 
Dally  Herald,  Santa  Barbara  News,  Inde- 
pendent. 

1962:  William  Randolph  Hearst,  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner;  James  Anthony,  Sacramen- 
to Union. 

1963:  Fremont  Older,  San  Francisco  Bul- 
letin, Call  and  Chronicle. 

1964:  Chester  Rowell,  Fresno  Republican, 
Sacramento  Chronicle. 


1965:    WllUam   Prlsk,    Long    Beach    Press 
Telegram,  Grass  Valley  Union. 


TOO  GOOD  TO  BE  TRUE? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  30  issue  of  Newsweek  contains 
an  article  by  Walter  Lippmann  entitled 
"To  Good  To  Be  True?"  which  I  believe 
Is  a  penetrating  and,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
optimistic  commentary  on  European  af- 
fairs. I  would  like  to  quote  several  sen- 
tences from  that  article.  Mr.  Lippmann 
writes : 

The  news  from  Europe  seems  too  good  to 
be  true.  For  what  it  says  is  that  the  Eu- 
ropean cold  war  is  over  and  that  there  Is  a 
powerful  movement  under  way  to  bridge  the 
great  schisms  which  divide  the  Europeans. 
The  schism  between  Communist  and  non- 
Communist  Europe.  Between  the  two 
Germanys.  Between  France  and  Germany. 
Between  the  Common  Market  and  the  Eu- 
ropean free-trade  association.  Between  the 
two  of  them  and  the  East  European  coun- 
tries. Between  the  NATO  allies  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  allies.  And.  If  and  when  Viet- 
nam can  be  resolved,  between  Washington 
and  Moscow. 

Mr.  Lippmann  then  goes  on  to  explain 
how  each  of  these  schisms  is  being 
bridged.  He  discusse.s  the  new  German 
Government's  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  reunification  can  come  only 
as  a  result  of  the  pacification  of  Europe, 
instead  of  the  old  theory  that  reunifica- 
tion could  be  achieved  only  by  compel- 
ling the  Soviet  Union  to  surrender  East 
Germany.  He  also  discusses  the  im- 
portance of  troop  reductions  and  notes 
that  the  armies  of  occupation  of  both 
East  and  West  are  already  being  reduced. 
If  not  in  numbers  then  in  quality. 

I  urge  all  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  what  is  happening  in  the  Europe  of 
today,  and  what  is  likely  to  happen  in 
the  Europe  of  tomorrow,  to  read  Mr. 
Lippmann's  article  and  for  this  reason  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Too  Good  To  Be  True? 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
Having  fed  on  so  much  bad  news  for  so 
long,  we  find  good  news  hard  to  believe.  In 
deed,  we  do  not  quite  dare  do  It,  feeling 
superstltlously  that  something  terrible  will 
happen  to  punish  us  for  being  wishful.  The 
news  from  Europe  seems  too  good  to  be  true. 
For  what  it  says  is  that  the  European  cold 
war  Is  over  and  that  there  Is  a  powerful 
movement  under  way  to  bridge  the  great 
schisms  which  divide  the  Exuopeans.  The 
schism  between  Communist  ajid  non- 
Communist  Europe.  Between  the  two  Ger- 
manys. Between  France  and  Germany. 
Between  the  Common  Market  and  the  Eu- 
ropean free-trade  association.  Between  the 
two  of  them  and  the  East  European  coun- 
tries. Between  the  NATO  allies  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  allies.  And,  If  and  when  Viet- 
nam can  be  resolved,  between  Washington 
and  Moscow. 

The  beginning  of  this  movement  goes  back 
several  years — roughly  speaking  to  about 
1960 — with  the  coming  into  power  of  the 
postwar  generation  of  men.  The  Initiator 
and  spokesman  in  this  movement  has  been 
General  de  Gaulle,  who  voices  the  aspira- 
tions of  Europeans  to  get  on  past  the  cold 
war,  and  by  calculated  action  has  shattered 
the  institutional  structure  of  the  cold  war. 


Very  recently,  since  October,  the  movement 
of  pacification  has  gathered  great  momen- 
tum. Historians  may  find  that  Chancellor 
Erhard's  reception  In  Washington  at  the  end 
of  September  and,  ten  days  later.  President 
Johnson's  speech  of  Oct.  7,  brought  on  the 
benign  crisis  In  the  midst  of  which  we  are 
living. 

The  Erhard-Johnson  encounter  announced 
to  the  world,  and  particularly  to  the  West 
Germans,  that  the  Washington-Bonn  axis — 
forged  by  Dr.  Adenauer  with  Secretary  Ache- 
son  and  Dulles  for  the  conduct  pf  the  cold 
war — was  dissolved.  This  lead  Immediately 
to  the  black  and  red  coalition  of  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats  and  Social  Democrats,  over 
which  Chancellor  Kiesinger  presides. 

RECONCn-IATlON 

The  new  West  German  Government  has 
reversed  the  fundamental  policy  of  Its  prede- 
cessors. Instead  of  the  old  theory  that  Ger- 
many could  be  reunited  by  compelling  the 
Soviet  Union  to  surrender  East  Germany, 
the  Kiesinger  government  accepts  the  prin- 
ciple that  reunification  can  come  only  as  a 
result  of  the  pacification  of  Europe.  This 
change  of  mind  and  heart  In  the  Germans 
has  led  them  back  to  a  reconciliation  with 
Prance  and  is  leading  them  forward  to  ac- 
commodations with  Moscow,  Prague,  Warsaw, 
Budapest,  Bucharest,  Belgrade,  and  to  their 
compatriots  In  the  German  Democratic 
Republic. 

It  goes  vi-ithout  saying  that  bridges  across 
all  the  schisms  cannot  be  constructed  over- 
night But  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  believe 
that  they  can  be  built.  For  they  will  serve 
the  true  national  interests  of  the  several 
European  nations.  They  are  based,  more- 
over, on  the  fact  that  Europeans,  Including 
the  Russians,  have  to  a  degree  unknown  to 
most  Americans  today  come  to  regard  war 
among  themselves  as  unthinkable  and  Intol- 
erable. The  new  generation  of  Europeans 
are  profoundly  opposed  to  the  use  of  war  as 
an  instrument  of  poUcy,  and  It  would  be 
fascinating  to  be  able  to  foresee  what  they 
will  therefore  make  of  the  future. 

In  the  near  future  we  have  reason  to  hope 
that  a  way  will  be  found  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  isolation  of  Great  Britain.  For  the  dis- 
integration of  the  British  Empire  has  been 
followed  by  the  virtual  dissolution  of  the 
bonds  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  fading 
out  of  the  special  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  The  disparity  of  power  be- 
tvi-een  America  and  Britain  has  become  too 
great  to  permit  the  kind  of  partnership  which 
ChurchiU  believed  he  had  formed  with 
Roosevelt. 

GROWING    CONSENSUS 

For  Great  Britain  there  is  no  genuine  al- 
ternative to  becoming  a  European  nation. 
This  is  bound  to  mean  the  liquidation  of  the 
remnants  of  empire  east  of  Suez.  It  will 
come  to  mean  a  termination  of  the  sterling 
commitment.  After  that,  Britain  will  be  In 
fact  a  European  power  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  her  European  neighbors  will  wel- 
come her  in  their  community. 

There  is  also  In  the  making  a  military  un- 
derstanding between  East  and  West.  The 
most  probable  beginning  will  be  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  anachronistic  armies  of  occupa- 
tion which  have  been  in  the  positions  they 
now  hold  since  the  end  of  the  second  world 
war,  more  than  20  years  ago.  There  is  a 
growing  consensus  that  it  is  safe  to  reduce 
these  armies,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  already  being  reduced,  if  not  in  numbers 
then  In  quality. 

The  European  movement  toward  the  paci- 
fication of  Europe  has  been  advancing  effec- 
tively and  rapidly  without  leadership  from 
Washington,  Indeed,  since  Washington  be- 
came inactive  in  European  affairs.  But  if, 
as  we  are  daring  to  hope  and  believe,  the 
great  schisms  are  bridged.  It  wlU  be  very 
evident  that  the  full  stabilization  of  Euro- 
pean peace  requires  the  full  agreement  of  the 
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Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  on  the 
character  of  that  peace. 


GENOCIDE  MUST  NEVER 
HAPPEN  AGAIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President — 
Take  Ave  quarts  of  water,  six  pounds  of 
hviman   fatty    acids;    add    eight   ounces   of 
caustic  soda.    Boll  for  two  or  three  hours 
then  cool. 

This  formula  was  practiced  and  per- 
fected less  than  a  quarter  century  ago  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  second 
element  I3  neither  a  misstatement  nor  a 
misprint — it  calls  for  "6  pounds  of 
human  fatty  acids."  The  mind  literally 
boggles  at  such  a  recipe. 

Ashes  of  these  same  hvunan  bodies 
were  scattered  on  the  victory  gardens  of 
the  Third  Reich.  Wide  experience 
proved  them  to  be  effective  fertilizer. 

Dachau,  Trebllnka,  Belsen,  Ausch- 
witz— Just  a  few  of  the  bastions  of  bru- 
tality and  depravity.  At  Auschwitz 
alone,  17  tons  of  gold  were  extracted 
from  the  dental  fillings  of  slaughtered 
human  beings.  As  a  caveat  to  the  liv- 
ing— an  Infant  would  be  torn  In  two  by 
ripping  apart  his  legs. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  brief  recital 
of  common  atrocities — not  to  Incite  any 
passions  of  vengeance  nor  to  advocate 
further  retribution  for  those  who  were 
the  peiiietrators. 

I  address  not  the  dead,  but  the  living. 
Mankind  cannot  divorce  these  painful 
memories  from  our  collective  mind. 
Truly,  In  the  words  of  George  Arnold: 

The  living  need  charity  more  than  the 
dead 

But  if  our  belief  in  human  dignity  and 
human  worth  is  real,  we  must  respect  the 
sacrifice  of  these  millions  of  our  fellow 
human  beings,  not  in  a  frenzy  of  vlndlc- 
tiveness,  instead  by  a  solemn  vow  that 
never  again  will  we  as  civilized  human 
beings  fall  to  believe,  fall  to  concern  our- 
selves, or  fall  to  prevent  such  acts  on 
this  earth. 

I  believe  the  U.S.  Senate  does  care 
about  human  worth  and  hiunan  dignity. 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  will  ratify  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  Genocide. 
But  Mr.  President,  that  treaty  has  been 
languishing  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  17  long  years.  Only  the 
Senate — ^not  the  President,  not  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  not  the  State 
Department— can  act  and  this  body  has 
been  cruelly  neglectful  In  not  acting  to 
ratify. 

It  is  good  to  recall  the  wisdom  of  the 
UNESCO  Constitution: 

since  wars  begin  In  the  minds  of  men,  it 
Is  In  the  minds  of  men  that  the  defenses 
of  peace  must  he  constructed. 

The  very  keystone  In  the  defense  of 
peace  Is  imlversal  condemnation  of  geno- 
cide. The  U.S.  Senate  has  ignored  and 
avoided  this  duty  for  17  years.  Let  us 
avoid  and  ignore  no  longer.  Let  us  ratify. 


THE  U.S.  PLOWSHARE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has 
generously  supported  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  its  program  to  develop 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explo- 


sives— a  program  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Plowshare  program. 

Nuclear  explosives  oontain  tremendous 
amounts  of  energy  In  relatively  small 
packages.  Because  of  this  fact  it  has 
been  recognized  that  it  may  be  feasible 
with  the  use  of  many  nuclear  explosives 
to  build  a  second  transisthmian  canal 
cheaper  and  faster  than  conventional 
excavation  technology  will  permit. 
Paper  studies  to  this  end  have  been  made 
and  a  few  excavations,  or  cratering,  ex- 
periments with  nuclear  explosives  have 
taken  place  at  the  Nevada  test  site.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  establish  the 
technical  feasibility  of  building  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  by  nuclear  explosives  and 
to  develop  explosives  ttiat  would  be  capa- 
ble of  accomplishing  such  excavation 
safely. 

In  order  to  accomrfish  these  develop- 
ments, underground  nuclear  explosions 
which  produce  craters,  but  very  little 
radioactivity,  are  necessary.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  significant  cratering  program 
has  not  been  carried  out  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  date.  By  this  I 
mean,  until  very  recently  the  Plowshare 
scientists  have  not  been  given  permis- 
sion to  actually  set  off  the  nuclear  ex- 
plosions they  need  in  order  to  learn  how 
best  to  use  nuclear  explosives  to  excavate 
holes  and  ditches.  This  has  not  been 
due  to  a  lack  of  support  by  the  Joint 
Committee.  In  the  committee's  report 
on  the  AEC's  authorizing  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1967,  we  said  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  the  past  few  yeats  progress  has  been 
made  In  the  development  of  nuclear  devices 
for  Plowshare.  However,  the  demonstration 
Of  the  ability  to  create  craters  by  means  of 
nuclear  explosives,  while  containing  most  of 
the  radioactivity  produced,  necessitates  ex- 
perimental excavation  programs.  Two  such 
experiments  were  planned  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
In  spite  of  the  assurances  given  to  the  Senate 
in  1963  during  the  hearings  on  the  Limited 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  that  Plowshare  cra- 
tering experiments  could  be  performed,  the 
fiscal  year  1966  planned  experiments  have 
not  been  carried  out.  Data  from  such  ex- 
periments are  critically  needed  by  the  At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceaalc  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission for  their  consideration  of  the  route 
and  means  c4  construction  for  the  proposed 
sea-level  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  supported  for 
the  past  several  years  proposals  for  cra- 
tering experiments  in  different  media. 
Moneys  were  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated for  these  Plowshare  excavation  pro- 
grams. For  excavation  alone  almost  $10 
million  in  fiscal  year  1966  and  more  than 
S9  million  in  fiscal  year  1967  were  au- 
thorized in  the  AEC's  Plowshare  pro- 
gram. An  experiment  known  as  Cabri- 
olet, a  low  yield — several  kilotons — cra- 
tering experiment  wa»  scheduled  for  exe- 
cution at  the  Nevada  test  site  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  That  experiment,  although 
authorized,  was  not  conducted  in  fiscal 
year  1966. 

The  Cabriolet  experiment  is  one  of  a 
minimum  of  six  nuclear  excavation  ex- 
periments that  are  required  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  excavating  a 
transisthmian  canal  by  nuclear  explo- 
sives. Cabriolet  is  authorized  and  now 
scheduled  for  execution  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  I  have  here  a  description  of  the 
Cabriolet  experiment  together  with  the 


AEC  announcement  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  this  test  early  in  Februarj'. 

We  also  hope  that  the  other  five  ex- 
periments, which  include  cratering 
events  up  to  hundreds  of  kilotons  in  hard 
igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks — the  type 
of  rocks  to  be  found  in  the  isthmus — 
and  rows  of  nuclear  charges,  will  be  con- 
ducted as  soon  as  possible.  A  reasonable 
length  of  time  to  carry  out  this  experi- 
mental program  to  demonstrate  feasi- 
bility is  about  3  years.  I  think  we  should 
get  on  with  this  experimental  program. 
The  first  experiment  is  authorized, 
funded,  and  ready  to  be  fired. 

I  intend  to  examine  in  detail  during 
this  session  of  Congress  the  plans  and 
schedules  for  the  completion  of  this  feas- 
ibility program  and  will  urge  that  we  get 
on  with  it.  However,  let  us  remember 
that,  at  present,  all  we  can  do  is  talk 
about  building  a  canal  with  nuclear  ex- 
plosives ;  but,  until  we  have  demonstrated 
that  it  is  technically  and  economically 
feasible  and  safe,  we  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  get  on  with  the  task. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  information  to  which 
I  have  referred  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AEC    To     Conduct    Plowshare    Cratering 
Experiment   in   Nevada 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  con- 
duct a  nuclear  cratering  experiment  within 
the  next  few  weeks  as  part  of  Its  program  for 
developing  excavation  technology  for  peaceful 
purposes.  The  experiment,  part  of  the  AEC's 
Plowshare  program.  Involves  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion 170  feet  underground  at  the  Commis- 
sion's Nevada  Test  Site.  The  explosion  will 
release  about  2.5  kilotons  of  energy  (equiv- 
alent to  2,500  tons  of  TNT) ,  creating  a  crater 
about  115  to  145  feet  deep,  and  425  to  460 
feet  in  diameter. 

The  Plowshare  program  has  as  one  of  Its 
goals  the  development,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
nations,  of  an  economic  and  practical  nuclear 
excavation  technology  for  use  In  digging  har- 
bors, canals,  and  railroad  and  highway  passes 
through  mountains. 

The  experiment — called  Project  Cabriolet— 
will  be  the  next  step  In  a  continuing  program 
to  develop  cratering  theory.  It  will  provide 
Information  about  cratering  effects  in  hard, 
dry  rock  as  a  basis  for  computer  calcula- 
tions and  engineering  studies. 

Cabriolet  will  release  only  a  small  amount 
of  radioactivity.  Most  of  It  wUI  be  trapped 
underground  or  In  the  earth  and  rock  debris 
deposited  near  the  crater.  The  experiment 
has  been  so  designed  that  almost  all  the 
little  remaining  radioactivity  will  be  depos- 
ited within  the  controlled  area. 

The  plan  Includes  awaiting  very  precise 
weather  conditions  to  assure  public  health 
and  safety.  These  weather  conditions  will 
dictate  the  exact  date  of  the  experiment. 
These  and  other  precautions  will  assist  the 
United  States  In  meeting  Its  obligations  un- 
der the  1963  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon 
Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  In  Outer  Space, 
and  Under  Water. 

The  earliest  readiness  date  Is  expected  to 
be  sometime  during  the  first  week  In  Febru- 
ary. Weather  conditions  could  delay  the  ex- 
periment from  10  to  14  days. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  Project  Cabriolet 
and  nuclear  excavation  Is  attached. 

BACKGROUND    INTORMATION    ON    PROJECT 
CABRIOLET 

/.  Introduction 
The    Atomic   Energy    Commission,    In  tt» 
Plowshare  program.  Is  studying  and  develop- 
ing a  technology  for  using  nuclear  explosives 
for  peaceful  purposes.     With  a  tremendouf 
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amou.li  of  energy  in  a  relatively  small  pack- 
age, nuclear  explosives  may  make  feasible 
projects  which  otherwise  would  be  uneco- 
nomic or  technically  impractical. 

Since  the  Plowshare  program  was  estab- 
lished in  1957,  AEC  has  conducted  16  nu- 
clear field  experiments  and  extensive  labora- 
tory research  and  development,  and  has  de- 
rived data  from  numerous  nuclear  tests 
conducted  for  other  purposes.  Prom  this 
work  an  understanding  of  the  basic  phenom- 
ena ol  underground  nuclear  explosions  Is 
evolving.  When  a  nuclear  explosion  occurs 
very  deep  underground  In  hard  rock  it  pro- 
duces a  large  amount  of  broken  rock,  but 
does  not  break  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
When  the  explosion  occurs  at  a  lesser  depth, 
a  crater  is  formed  in  the  surface.  The  AEC 
in  its  Plowshare  program  is  currently  study- 
ing in  more  detail  the  basic  effects  of  ex- 
plosions In  a  variety  of  geologic  media  and 
under  a  variety  of  conditions,  and  how  these 
effects  can  be  put  to  use. 

The  ability  of  an  underground  nuclear 
explosion,  at  the  proper  depth,  to  break  and 
move — in  one  step — vast  amounts  of  earth 
and  rock  offers  potential  for  \indertaklng 
otherwise  Impractical  earthmoving  projects. 
Studies  thus  far,  mainly  based  on  results  with 
chemical  explosives.  Indicate  that  nuclear 
explosives  might  be  used  for  large-scale  proj- 
ects such  as  constructing  harbors,  water 
reservoirs,  ship  canals,  and  highway  and  rail- 
road passes  through  mountain  ranges. 

One  potential  application,  the  use  of  nu- 
clear explosives  to  dig  a  sea-level  canal,  is 
being  investigated  In  detail  as  part  of  a 
special  study  by  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission.  As  part  of 
its  responsibility  under  Public  Law  88-609, 
the  Canal  Study  Commission  will  recom- 
mend the  best  route  and  method  of  construc- 
tion for  a  canal. 

Recognizing  the  potential  of  a  safe  and 
economic  excavation  technology  \ising  nu- 
clear explosives,  the  AEC  has  been  actively 
engaged  for  several  years  In  developing  such 
a  technology.  To  date,  in  addition  to  several 
hundred  cratering  experiments  with  chemical 
explosives,  several  nuclear  cratering  experi- 
ments In  a  variety  of  media  and  with  en- 
ergies up  to  100  kilotons  have  been  con- 
ducted. However,  considerable  experimental 
data  are  still  needed  before  the  technology 
la  fully  developed.  Cabriolet  Is  the  next  step 
is  this  development  program. 
//.  Project  Cabriolet 

The  AEC  plans  to  conduct  Project  Cabrio- 
let at  Its  test  site  near  Las  Vegaa,  Nevada. 
The  explosion  Is  expected  to  release  energy 
equivalent  to  nearly  2,500  tons  (2.6  kilotons) 
of  TNT.  The  explosive  will  be  placed  and 
detonated  170  feet  underground  and  will 
fonn  a  crater  with  an  expected  depth  In  the 
range  of  from  115  to  145  feet,  and  a  diameter 
of  from  425  to  460  feet.  The  explosive  will 
be  put  In  place  through  a  48-lnch  diameter, 
uncased  hole  which  will  be  stemmed,  or 
lealed,  with  dense  sand  and  concrete  plugs 
Mt  Into  the  surrounding  rock.  Thla  method 
of  sealing  the  emplacement  bole  haa  been 
successfully  used  In  previous  cratering  ex- 
periments, both  nuclear  and  chemical. 

Ihls  project  Is  an  Important  step  in  pro- 
viding essential  data  on  basic  cratering  ef- 
fects from  a  nuclear  explosion  occurring  at 
what  appears  to  be  the  best  depth  under- 
ground In  a  hard,  dry  rock. 

Project  Sedan,  conducted  in  July  1962,  was 
the  first  major  nuclear  excavation  experi- 
ment conducted  In  the  Plowshare  program. 
It  released  100  kllotona  of  energy  but  was 
carried  out  In  desert  alluvium,  a  loose  sand 
Mid  gravel  material.  Although  Cabriolet  1b 
V)  times  smaller  than  Sedan,  It  wUl  be  an 
Important  step  forward  since  It  wUI  be  six 
times  larger  than  the  last  experiment  em- 
placed  at  the  best  cratering  depth  In  hard 
rock— Project  Danny  Boy  which  released  0.4 
kilotons  of  energy. 

The  determination  of  cratering  effects  at 
larger  yields  in  hard  rock  is  important  be- 


cause It  Is  expected  to  be  the  most  frequently 
encountered  material  In  futvu'e  excavation 
projects. 

The  information  obtained  from  the  experi- 
ment will  be  used  In  developing  further  the 
understanding  of  how  craters  are  formed. 
In  turn,  this  understanding  Is  expected  to 
result  In  Increased  confidence  in  predicting 
the  characteristics  of  craters  In  other  types 
of  rock  and  from  larger  explosions.  Data 
from  field  experiments,  such  as  Cabriolet, 
combined  with  the  most  advanced  knowledge 
of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
rocks  and  explosion  phenomena,  provide  the 
input  to  complex  computer  calculations 
Which  produce  a  description  of  the  entire 
cratering  process.  Thus,  this  cratering  ex- 
periment win  Improve  the  computer  calcula- 
tions and,  hence,  the  overall  description  of 
the  cratering  phenomenon. 

Cabriolet  wlU  supply  data  with  which  to 
plan  the  futtire  developmental  program  and 
to  support  on  a  timely  basis  the  current 
feasibility  studies  of  the  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission. 

Cabriolet,  like  previous  underground  cra- 
tering explosions,  wlU  release  only  a  small 
amount  of  radioactivity.  Most  of  It  will  be 
trapped  underground  or  In  the  earth  and  rock 
debris  deposited  near  the  crater.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  so  designed  that  almost  all  the 
little  remaining  radioactivity  will  be  de- 
posited within  the  controlled  area. 

The  plan  Includes  awaiting  very  precise 
weather  conditions  to  assure  public  health 
and  safety.  These  weather  conditions  dic- 
tate the  exact  date  of  the  experiment.  These 
and  other  precautions  will  assist  the  United 
States  In  meeting  Its  obligations  under  the 
1963  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests 
In  the  Atmosphere,  In  Outer  Space,  and  Un- 
der Water. 

Some  I'"  may  be  deposited  off  the  test  site; 
however,  because  of  the  experimental  nature 
of  the  test,  the  exact  concentration  at  a 
given  location  cannot  be  predicted.  I'^'  can 
be  deposited  on  grass,  concentrated  In  milk 
by  cows  which  eat  the  grass  and  taken  up  by 
the  thyroid  glands  If  people  drink  the  milk. 
For  this  reason.  Cabriolet  is  scheduled  to  be 
conducted  before  the  spring  grazing  season 
begins,  so  that  any  F»,  which  has  only  an 
eight  day  half -life,  will  have  decayed  before 
any  milk  problem  can  occur. 

T^e  earliest  readiness  date  for  Cabriolet  Is 
expected  to  be  sometime  during  the  first  week 
in  February.  However,  awaiting  the  very 
precise  weather  conditions,  which  also  could 
result  in  conflicts  with  other  actlvltlee  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site,  might  delay  the  experiment 
from  10  to  14  days. 


soon  as  possible  so  that  we  may  have 
their  views  before  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture appears  before  us. 


OPERATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  FARM  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  placed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
which  appears  on  page  1326  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  which  was  addressed 
to  the  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  in  Chicago.  I  sent 
similar  letters  to  all  the  farm  organiza- 
tions asking,  in  part: 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  secure  your 
cooperation  in  providing  the  Committee  with 
a  list  of  any  problems  or  complaints  with 
which  your  organization  Is  familiar  regarding 
the  programs  now  In  effect.  These  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
for  clarification  and  review  when  he  appears 
before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate — ^In  fact,  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress— that  if  they  have  any  questions 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1965,  with  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram, they  communicate  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  as 


A  NEW  DAWN  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  17,  1967,  a  statement  advancing 
a  Republican  proposal  for  homeowner- 
ship  was  made  public.  It  was  a  state- 
ment subscribed  to  by  28  Republican  Sen- 
ators and  concerned  the  need  for  new 
and  creative  approaches  to  the  complex 
problems  of  our  cities. 

The  principal  catalyst  for  this  joint  ef- 
fort was  a  proposal  advanced  by  one  of 
the  able,  new  Republican  Members  of  the 
Senate — Charles  Percy,  of  Illinois.  His 
approach  seeks  to  encompass  the  vast  re- 
sources of  private  enterprise  In  bringing 
about  homeownershlp  for  economically 
underprivileged  persons.  It  seeks,  in  the 
word9««f  Senator  Percy,  a  "new  dawn  of 
opportunity"  to  those  now  living  in  such 
desperate  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  Republicans  have  long 
urged  the  incorporation  of  private  enter- 
prise into  programs  to  improve  America's 
future.  I  believe  Senator  Percy's  pro- 
posal will  be  a  significant  contribution  to 
these  efforts  and  I  was  delighted  to  add 
my  name  to  this  statement.  It  empha- 
sizes the  determination  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  deal  boldly  with  the  problems 
of  urban  America  so  long  unsolved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TWXNTT-EXOBT     RZFtTBUCAN     SXHATOIS     AD- 
VANCE HOMEOWNXRSHIP 

The  following  Senators  have  aubacribed  to 
the  attached  statement  on  the  problemB  of 
our  cities: 

Senator  Gordon  Allott — Colorado. 

Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr. — ^Tennessee. 

Senator  WaUace  F.  Bennett — Utah. 

Senator  J.  Caleb  Bogga — Delaware. 

Senator  Frank  Carlson — ^Kansas. 

Senator  John  Sherman  Co<q>er — ^Kentucky. 

Senator  Carl  T.  Ctirtla — Nebraska. 

Senator  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen — nu- 
nois. 

Senator  Peter  H.  Domlnlck — Colorado. 

Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin — Arizona. 

Senator  Robert  P.  Oriffln — Michigan. 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen — Wycuning. 

Senator  Matk  O.  Hatfield — Oregon. 

Senator  Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper — lows. 

Senator  Roman  Hruska — Nebraska. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts — New  Tork. 

Senator  Len  B.  Jordan — Idaho. 

Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel — CalUomls. 

Senator  Jack  Miller — Iowa. 

Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton — Kentucky. 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt — South  Dakota. 

Senator  George  Murphy — Callfamia. 

Senator  James  B.  Pearson — Kansas. 

Senator  Charles  H.  Percy — TlHnolB. 

Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty — Vermont. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott — Pennsylvania. 

Senator  John  G.  Tower — Texas. 

Senator  Milton  Young — North  Dakota. 

Americans  deeply  concerned  with  the  fu- 
ture of  our  cities  and  their  Inhabitants  had 
little  cavise  to  applaud  the  State  of  the  Union 
message. 

No  new  approaches  were  offered  for  coping 
with  the  cc»nplez  and  baffling  problwns  of 
the  urban  environment. 

No  new  hope  was  extended  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  now  Inhabit  our 
blighted  slums. 
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No  Imitglnatton,  no  creativity,  no  bold  new 
thinking  was  evident  In  the  tliree  terse  sen- 
tences uttered  by  tbe  President  In  dealing 
with  this  question. 

It  is  clear  that  the  InltiatlTe  for  devising 
major  new  approaches  to  urban  problems  In 
1967  must  come  from  the  Congress,  along 
with  State  and  Local  governments  and  the 
private  sector. 

Nineteen  sixty-seven  must  be  a  year  for  the 
beginning  of  a  national  effort  to  win  the  war 
against  slimis,  and  to  bring  a  new  dawn  of 
opportunity  to  those  now  living  In  these  des- 
perate circumstances. 

Three  major  principles  must ,  underlie 
progress  toward  this  goal.  -^ 

First,  the  enormous  resources  and  strength 
of  private  enterprise  must  be  brought  to  bear 
against  the  many-faceted  problem  of  the 
slum.  Mere  lip  cervlce  to  private  enterprise 
Is  not  enough.  Our  national  policy  must  be 
thoroughly  reoriented  to  generate  the  maxi- 
mum Involvement  of  the  private  sector — 
business,  labor,  the  professions,  and  non- 
profit associations — In  urban  Improvement. 
The  role  of  government  should  emphasize 
reinforcement  and  guarantee,  rather  than 
execution  and  control. 

Second,  a  new  national  effort  must  focus 
on  home  ownership  for  the  economically  un- 
derprivileged person.  A  century  ago  the  Re- 
publican Party  passed  the  Homestead  Act, 
which  populated  the  prairies  of  the  West 
with  free  and  independent  farmers.  Now 
the  opportunity  for  home  ownership  and  the 
values  associated  with  It,  must  be  opened  to 
thoee  presently  beholden  to  the  slum  lord, 
or  confined  to  tenancy  In  somber  and  Imper- 
sonal public  housing.  For  home  ownership^ 
whether  it  be  a  single  family  house,  a  con- 
dominium apartment,  or  a  share  In  a  hous- 
ing cooperative — tends  to  bring  pride  and 
dignity  and  Independence.  How  this  great 
goal  can  be  achieved  must  be  one  of  the 
central  questions  faced  by  this  90th 
Congress. 

Third,  the  poor  people  of  our  urban  slums 
should  be  encouraged  to  actively  Involve 
themselves  In  self-help  programs  leading  to 
better  housing,  decent  Jobs,  and  economic 
security.  This  task  will  not  be  easy.  But 
government  can  do  much  more  to  generate 
In  Its  people  qualities  of  self-reliance  and 
self-help.  Self-help  means  self-esteem. 
Self-help  represents  a  departure  from  "wel- 
fare paternalism".  It  means  that  a  poor  man 
can  advance  through  his  own  efforts.  The 
90th  Congress  must  find  ways  to  help  dis- 
advantaged men  and  women  become  Inde- 
pendent, not  Just  ease  their  lives  of  bopeleu 
dependency. 

Here  are  principles  on  which  a  new  na- 
tional effort  to  bring  dignity  and  a  better  life 
to  today's  slum  dwellers  must  be  based. 

Republicans  have  long  espoused  Imagina- 
tive forceful  pn^NMals  for  putting  these 
princlplea  into  practice.  Evaliiating,  improv- 
ing and  implementing  these  new  ideas  will 
be  one  of  the  most  essential  tasks  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

The  Republican  Party  will  not  fall  to  deal 
boldly  with  this  responaiblUty.  The  90th 
Congress  must  not. 


"THE  TIME  OP  THE  HAWK"— MOVEi 

BY  ANDREW  TULLY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  Andrew  Tally,  whose  column  ap- 
pears in  several  newspapers  in  my  State 
by  way  of  Bell-McClure  Syndicate,  has 
come  along  with  a  fascinating  new  book. 

Mr.  Tally  is,  of  course,  a  distinguished 
reporter  and  writer  whose  books  have 
portn^red  Capitol  HUl.  the  FBI.  the  CIA, 
and  the  Supreme  Court.  Some  have  been 
nonflction  and  some  fiction.    His  fic- 


tion is  so  well  told  that  it  is  hard  to 
remember  that  it  is  a  product  of  Mr. 
Tally's  imagination.  Actually,  his  In- 
timate knowledge  of  people  and  places 
lends  credence  to  the  idea  that  his  novels 
are  merely  true  narratives  with  some 
journalistic  license. 

Mr.  Tally's  deft  treatment  of  our  ad- 
venture in  Vietnam  Is,  frankly,  what 
causes  me  some  concern.  This  is  the 
subject  of  his  latest  novel,  "The  Time 
of  the  Hawk."  It  is  a  sparkling  piece  of 
literature  and  may  bring  new  contro- 
versy to  the  issue  of  when  and  how  to 
wage  peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

"The  Time  of  the  Hawk"  portrays  a 
mythical  future  time  when  the  Vietnam 
cease  fire  is  violated  by  the  Communists 
of  Peking  and  Hanoi.  Its  theme  is  that 
civil  rights  and  liberal  forces  in  this 
country  have  forced  the  United  States 
Into  a  premature  cease  fire,  despite  ap- 
prehensions of  a  hawkieh  President.  The 
fictional  result  is  political  chaos  in  South 
Vietnam. 

All  this  is  told  against  Mr.  TuUy's 
vivid  descriptions  of  atrocities,  bombings, 
killings,  and  politick  upheaval.  The 
rousing  climax  and  closing  of  the  book 
deal  with  international  politics  and 
cloak-and-dagger  skulduggery. 

This  is  a  book  of  high  quality  and 
appeal  but  projects  a  pessimistic  thesis. 
The  very  lifelike  quality  of  this  book 
may  tend  to  discourage  and  disparage 
any  accommodation  with  Hanoi  or  Pe- 
king. 

Every  war  ends  in  negotiations.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  will  probably  end  that 
way,  for  our  announced  goal  is  ostensibly 
not  preconditioned  on  anything  In  par- 
ticular. Certainly  not  on  unconditional 
surrender. 

If  it  is  defeatist — at  some  assert — to 
seek  negotiation  wtih  an  enemy,  it  is  far 
more  defeatist  to  assume  that  no  nego- 
tiating is  possible.  Worst  of  all  Is  the 
assumption  that  negotiating  with  the 
enemy  is  always  doomed  to  failure.  Op- 
ponents of  the  test  ban  treaty  tried  this 
argmnent  and  they  have  been  wrong. 
All  mankind  has  benefited  from  th£ 
treaty. 

"The  Time  of  the  Hawk,"  as  I  said,  is 
based  on  the  notion  of  a  premature 
cease  fire.  American  good  faith  is  be- 
trayed by  machinations  of  Hanoi  and 
Peking.  Involved  in  this,  too,  is  a  re- 
ligious angle  which  Mr.  TuUy  develops 
by  having  a  mad  monk,  privately  In  ca- 
hoots with  Communists,  seize  power  In 
Saigon. 

In  real  life,  negotiation  is  inevitable. 
It  must  be  the  goal  toward  which  we 
set  our  course  in  this  unfortunate  war. 
It  Is  the  professed  goal  of  the  President 
and  his  advisers,  however  hawkish. 

I  prefer  to  think  that  our  negotiators 
will  Insist  on  all  possBsle  safeguards  to 
prevent  deception  and  betrayal.  Cer- 
tainly, our  negotiators  ought  to  be  alert 
to  the  possibility  that  Communist  du- 
plicity might  pretend  to  agree  to  condi- 
tions while  planning  upheaval  In  Sai- 
gon. 

As  Winston  Churchill  once  remarked, 
"Better  Jaw,  jaw,  than  war,  war." 

There  Is,  meanwhile,  a  fascination 
from  the  characters  In  the  book.    They 


include  two  brothers  who  are  Senators 

one  a  "dove"  and  one  a  "hawk."  Mr, 
Tully's  President  also  is  threatened  by 
impeswjhment  because  he  insists  on 
standing  firm  in  Vietnam.  I  shudder 
at  this  outlook  as  well  as  the  others. 

My  own  dim  view  of  our  present  posi- 
tion and  action  in  Vietnam;  the  nar- 
rowness of  our  vision;  and  the  elusive- 
ness  of  peace  make  me  take  a  second 
look  at  Mr.  Tully  and  his  book.  I  recog- 
nize that  his  forceful  and  dramatic  pres- 
entation of  the  case  for  the  hawks  is 
not  entirely  without  merit.  It  may  stir 
new  debate.  If  this  is  so  and  if  the  de- 
bate is  constructive  without  further  di- 
vision and  recrimination,  there  is  good 
to  be  gained. 

"The  Time  of  the  Hawk"  is  so  vivid 
and  forceful  in  its  cynicism,  I  wonder 
about  the  consequences. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  WATER  FOR 
MIRAGE  FLATS,  NEBR. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  my  colleague  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  and  I  are  reintroducing  legisla- 
tion similar  to  S.  2976  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, to  provide  a  supplemental  supply 
of  water  to  the  Mirage  Flats  project,  In 
northwestern  Nebraska,  without  impos- 
ing any  additional  reimbursement  costs 
on  the  water  users  of  the  irrigation  dis- 
trict. 

The  Mirage  Flats  project  was  con- 
structed in  the  1940's  under  the  water 
conservation  and  utilization  program, 
with  construction  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  It  was  to 
bring  water  from  the  Niobrara  River  to 
irrigate  a  total  of  nearly  12.000  acres. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been 
enough  water  delivered  to  the  farms  in 
this  project  to  really  meet  the  require- 
mairts  of  sound  agricultural  operation. 
It  would  seem  that  the  original  calcu- 
lations made  in  1939  were  faulty  as  to 
the  amount  of  water  that  could  be  di- 
verted from  the  river,  or  else  the  flow  of 
the  river  during  the  years  since  con- 
struction of  the  project  has  simply  been 
less  than  during  the  earlier  period  on 
which  the  estimates  of  the  engineers 
were  based. 

Whatever  the  reason,  It  Is  clear  from 
the  history  of  the  project  that  the 
amount  of  water  the  project  would  pro- 
duce was  overstated,  and  the  ability  of 
the  farmers  to  pay  was  overestimated, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  never  been  as 
prosperous  as  it  was  expected  they  would 
be.  In  other  words.  If  these  factors  had 
been  correctly  calculated  at  the  begin- 
ning, it  is  likely  that  additional  water 
from  wells  or  otherwise  would  have  been 
included  as  a  part  of  the  original  project. 
It  is  now  proposed  by  us  that  such  addi- 
tional works  to  provide  supplemental 
water  be  constructed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Is  There  Enough  Water  for  Mirage 
Plats?  Other  Irrigation  Supplies  Good," 
published  In  the  Lincoln  Sunday  Journal 
and  Star  for  December  11,  1966. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Is  Thibe  Enough  W.^ter  for  Mirage 
Flats?    Other    Irrigation    Supplies   Good 

Mirage  Plats  irrigation  project  in  north- 
west Nebraska  has  a  colorful  name,  a  color- 
ful h:£!ory — and  somewhat  dim  prospects  for 
the  ISt"  irrigation  season. 

Behi:.d  the  Flats'  shortage  of  water — which 
seems  chronic — may  He  a  costly  miscalcula- 
tion made  early  In  Its  history,  a  state  water 
official  said. 

Barring  a  miracle — natural  or  congres- 
sional— there  will  be  too  little  water  to  meet 
lOC^c  of  the  demands  of  farmers  when  the 
five-month  Irrigation  season  opens  about 
May  1. 

For  most  Nebraska  Irrigation  projects 
drawing  water  from  storage  reservoirs,  the 
Irrlgauon  outlook  for  1967  is  "good  to  ex- 
cellen:.  ■  State  Water  Director  Dan  Jones 
said. 

"Mirage  Plats  is  the  only  exception.  Mi- 
rage Fiats  is  the  only  one  In  really  bad  shape." 

The  natural  miracle  would  come  with  un- 
expected'.y  heavy  rains  and  snows.  "Pros- 
pects dc.n"t  look  too  good  unless  they  get  a 
lot  of  .TiDisture,"  Jones  said. 

The  ccngresslonal  miracle  would  mean  ap- 
proval of  plans  to  develop  pump  Irrigation 
In  the  Flats.  But  a  dispute  between  fannan 
and  the  government  over  who  should  finance 
the  weiis  may  block  this. 

Disputes  are  nothing  new  for  Mirage  Flata. 

About  10  mUes  long  and  three  miles  wide, 
the  11  e57-acre  project  was  once  the  scene 
of  the  bloody  Niobrara  Peud,  a  war  between 
cattlemen  and  farmers. 

In  the  late  1940's,  Box  Butte  Dam,  an  earth 
and  gravel  embankment  In  Box  Butte  Coun- 
ty about  10  miles  north  of  Hemingford,  was 
constructed  on  the  Niobrara  Klver  to  Irrigate 
the  Flats,  a  table  land  about  20  miles  down 
river  in  Sheridan  County. 

The  water,  delivered  by  canal  and  ditch, 
caused  the  land  to  blossom  with  sugar  beets, 
beans,  potatoes,  com  and  alfalfa. 

It  was  during  this  early  period  that  the 
miscalculation  may  have  been  made,  Jones 
said. 

"The  water  supply  never  has  been  up  to 
what  we  estimated  It  would  have  been,  based 
on  the  rather  meager  records  we  had  for 

planning. 

"We  haven  t  decided  yet  whether  our  esti- 
mates based  on  the  records  we  had  were 
really  bad,  or  whether  weTe  going  through 
an  extensive  drought  period  up  there. 

"Precipitation  during  the  last  10  or  15 
years  in  that  area  has  been  generally  below 
normal. 

"Chances  are  a  little  bit  of  the  two  things 
are  mixed  In  there — a  lack  of  precipitation 
and  an  overestimate  of  the  probable  supply." 

In  planning  Irrigation  projects,  "We  don't 
plan  one  that  will  have  100%  supply  of 
water  in  the  worst  year.  If  we  did,  we  would 
have  to  cut  the  acreage  down,  and  waste 
a  lot  of  water  In  good  years,"  Jones  said. 

"We  usually  figure  that  If  you  have  a  full 
supply  eight  years  out  of  10,  you  can  stand 
at  least  minor  shortages  during  the  other 
two  years." 

At  Mirage  Plats,  the  lean  years  may  be 
more  than  two  of  ten. 

"The  farmers  could  use  some  more  If  the 
water  were  there,"  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
spokesman  said,  "but  it's  Just  not  In  the 
river.' 

Each  year  Mirage  Flats  farmers  use  nearly 
all  of  the  Box  Butte  water  f<Mr  Irrigation,  "and 
there's  not  too  much  capacity  to  begin  with," 

he  said. 

The  Bureau  reservoir  can  hold  enough  wa- 
ter to  cover  30,420  acres  with  water  one  foot 

»eep.    Its  peak  last  season  was  reached  May 
20  when  It  held  24,444  acre-feet. 
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The  Bureau  has  offered  a  plan  to  provide 
the  needed  extra  water  by  drilling  wells  up- 
stream on  the  Niobrara. 

■  There  are  pretty  good  groundwater  sup- 
plies along  the  canal,"  Jones  said.  "By  con- 
trolling the  number  of  pumps,  you  greatly 
Increase  the  supply  of  water." 

A  feasibility  study  on  the  proposal  went 
to  the  Bureau  of  ^leclamatlon  about  two 
years  ago,  Jones  said,  but  no  action  has  been 
taken. 

Jones  cited  "one  thing  which  may  have 
affected  the  progress  of  this  proposal  aa  far 
as  Congress  is  concerned. 

"The  water  users'  Irrigation  district  took 
the  position  that  this  additional  supply  from 
wells  should  be  financed  as  part  of  the  origi- 
nal project,  that  they  should  not  have  to 
repay  the  cost  of  this  additional  water. 

"They  reasoned  that  they  got  the  land 
thinking  that  it  had  a  full  water  supply; 
now  they  find  they  need  more,  they  don't 
think  they  should  have  to  put  that  on  top 
of  the  other  costs. 

"This  Is  not  In  line  with  the  usual  Rec- 
lamation projects.  It  would  take  special 
legislation  to  accomplish  that." 

Landowners  In  an  Irrigation  district  mtist 
repay  certain  costs  of  the  project,  usually 
costs  of  the  distribution  system,  Jones  said. 

These  costs  are  assessed — after  the  first 
decade  of  development — on  the  basis  of  Ir- 
rigable land  they  have  In  the  district,  not 
on  the  basis  of  how  much  water  they  use. 

In  Nebraska  there  are  3.2  million  acres 
being  Irrigated,  Jones  said,  one  million  from 
reservoirs  and  the  rest  from  groundwater. 

The  1967  water  supply  for  all  of  these  acres 
of  farmland  Is  "In  good  shape,"  Jones  said, 
except  for  the  few  thousand  acres  supplied 
from  Box  Butte  Reservoir. 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSON     AND     THE 

PRESS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  favorite  preoccupations  of  the  Na- 
tion's press  Is  tlie  character,  personality, 
and  poUtlcal  habits  of  President  Lyndon 
B,  Johnson. 

Most  of  these  press  accounts  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  the  President  Is 
in  a  constant  state  of  distress  and  rather 
discouraged  about  the  course  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

A  rather  refreshing  refutation  of  this 
characterization  Is  found  In  a  recent 
column  by  McNaught  Syndicate  colum- 
nist Holmes  Alexander.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Jan. 

20,  1967] 

Johnson,    1967:    The   Press 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washinoton,  D.C— Peter  Kurd's  Is  not  the 
only  portrait  that  Lyndon  Johnson  doesn't 
like.  He  loathes  with  all  the  fury  of  his  giant 
physique,  hyperactive  mentality  and  volcanic 
temper,  those  word-plcturee  which  describe 
him  as  downcast  In  spirit  because  of  the 
November  election  results,  the  surliness  of 
Democratic  governors  and  the  plunging  neck- 
line of  the  popularity  polls. 

The  President  can  ad-Ub  some  short  and 
bitter  opinions  of  reportage  which  shows  him 
as  discouraged  or  In  any  doubt  about  the 
clear  and  present  success  of  his  Administra- 
tion. Why  are  there  Journalists  and  book 
writers  who  tell  lies  just  to  hurt  him,  smear 
him,  misrepresent  him?  Or  be  can  enter 
upon  colorful,  graphic  homespun  analogies 
to  tell  how  It  feels  to  be  tending  the  nation's 


well-being  and  to  be  distracted  by  some  ugly 
and  Inconsiderate  behavior  too  Intimate  to 
be  Ignored.  It  Is  like  being  at  the  bedside 
of  a  gravely  111  wife  and  having  your  son  come 
home  reeling  drunk.  You  are  still  there  at 
the  bedside  In  this  critical  hour,  but  the 
wretched  deportment  of  persons  whom  you 
love  and  trust  has  wrung  your  heart  and 
raised  your  honest  anger. 

The  President  was  never  dipped,  Uke 
Achilles,  into  a  magic  bath  which  was  sup- 
posed to  make  him  Invulnerable  to  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  conflict.  There  are  more  places 
on  him  than  a  heel  where  he  can  take  a 
painful  wound.  But  LBJ  Isn't  much  of  an 
Introspective  bleeder.  He  gets  over  his  in- 
juries m  a  hiury  by  the  wiUpower  of  banish- 
ing unpleasant  matters  from  his  mind  and 
by  the  Jet-engine  thrust  of  energies  which 
propel  him  at  the  speed  of  thought  Into  the 
next  problem  on  his  desk. 

You  could  say  of  Lyndon  Johnson  that  he 
wouldn't  know  the  death's-head  of  failure  If 
he  met  It  In  the  middle  of  the  big  road  to 
the  Ranch.  If  he  feels  discouragement,  you 
would  have  to  measure  Its  duration  by  a 
stop  watch.  He  Is,  as  somebody  wrote  of 
George  Washington  In  the  Revolutionary 
War,  "never  more  dangerous  than  after  he'd 
taken  a  beating." 

Mr.  Johnson  had  one  election  stolen  from 
him,  but  he  made  It  to  the  Senate  on  the 
next  run.  He  was  a  better  Democratic  floor 
leader  when  the  margin  was  narrow  than 
he  was  when  It  was  wide  In  his  favor.  He 
bounced  off  the  floor  like  a  rubber  ball  when 
the  massive  heart  attack  laid  him  low. 

Anybody  who  thinks  President  Johnson 
to  be  in  a  state  of  depression  over  the  elec- 
tion of  last  fall  hasn't  heard  him  chortle 
about  his  ranch  foreman — who  listened  to 
the  electronic  reporting,  read  the  columns 
and  came  around  to  say,  "Mr.  President,  I'm 
mighty  sorry  to  hear  you  lost  the  House  of 
Representatives."  Mr.  Johnson  never  got 
powdered  sugar  on  bis  nose  by  peering 
through  the  doughnut  hole.  The  way  he 
sees  It,  there  may  be  new  RepubUcan  Sena- 
tors named  Percy,  Hatfield,  Baker  and 
Brooke,  but  how  many  times  In  history  have 
there  been  63  Democratic  Senators  on  Capitol 
Hill? 

To  be  heart-wrung  at  unfavorable  report- 
ing In  the  newspapers,  the  maga wines  and 
Bill  Manchester's  book,  and  to  be  honestly 
angry  about  It,  could  make  the  man  In  the 
White  House  think  of  how  Herbert  Hoover 
was  crucified  during  the  depression,  and  how 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  pounded  for  trying 
to  put  the  country  together  again,  and  how 
Harry  Truman  caught  It  In  the  neck  from  the 
Inkpot  sllngers.  A  President  who  must  worry 
about  inflation,  crime,  race  riots,  legislation, 
administration  of  government  and  hot  war- 
fare— and  who  must  hear  himself  ridiculed 
and  abused — such  a  President  Jtist  concludes 
that  the  American  people  give  a  man  aU 
these  responsibilities  and  then,  as  a  bonus, 
heap  him  with  criticism  and  derision  for  any 
occasional  slip-up.  It's  all  part  of  the  same 
Job. 

As  It  happens,  Lyndon  Johnson  likes  the 
Job  and  can  take  the  criticism,  but  there  are 
times  when  he  might  lift  up  his  leonine  head 
and  growl  something  like:  "Look  who's  dish- 
ing it  out."  He  has  a  pair  of  news  tickers 
In  his  office  suite,  and  somebody  at  hand 
might  overhear  him  remark  that  In  five 
minutes  he  can  find  five  errars  In  the  dis- 
patches of  the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International.  Yes,  but  let  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  make  one  small 
mistake  and  the  American  press  falls  like 
a  thunderbolt  upon  his  head. 

The  Irritations  and  the  Ironies  of  the 
presidential  office  bear  down  upon  him.  The 
ingratitude  that  countries  with  a  republican 
form  of  government  commonly  show  to  their 
superior  men  Is  ever  In  his  mind.  So  Is  the 
license  taken  In  the  name  of  liberty  by  the 
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tiet  American  press.  And  so  is  the  fickle- 
ness of  tbe  people  whom  Hamilton  once 
called  "a  great  beast." 

But  none  of  this  Irksome  contemplation 
takes  President  Johnson's  attention  from  his 
work  for  any  longer  than  It  might  take  a 
man  to  swat  at  a  buzzing  fly.  And  Is  he 
downhearted?    Not  LBJI 


FARM  POLICIES  SHOULD  BE  CON- 
CERNED WITH  PEOPLE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Association  is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  2  million 
farm  families,  If  we  accept  the  theory 
that  American  agriculture  must  be  pulled 
down  to  a  million  farms. 

At  a  meeting  in  Erlanger,  Ky..  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  the  committee  adopted  a  reso- 
lution pleading  that  in  setting  farm 
policy,  we  give  consideration  to  the 
spiritual,  social,  and  cultural  values  at 
stake  not  only  in  uprooting  farm  people, 
but  in  the  decline  of  rural  communities 
and  the  throwing  of  "thousands  of  rural 
families  into  the  impoverished  ghettos 
of  the  larger  cities." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  the 
text  of  the  committee's  resolution  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  POUCT   RXSOLUnON  IN   DefENSZ  or  THZ  2 

MiLLZON  "Expkkdable"  Famh^t  Farms  by 

TRX    NaTIONAI.    CaTBOUC    RXTKAL    IiIFK    CON- 
rEBXNCX,     EXKCUTIVX     COMIOTTEE,     JANITART 

19,  1967 

Tliia  year  no  special  farm  message  Is  ex- 
pected from  the  President  of  the  United 
states  and  no  major  farm  legislation  is  likely 
to  be  offered  or  considered  in  the  Congress. 
Neverthelees,  the  National  Catholic  Rural 
Life  Conference  Is  deeply  concerned  and  dis- 
turbed at  reports  from  Washington  which 
suggest  certain  attitudes  and  policies  of  the 
Administration  which.  If  true,  will  be  seri- 
ously harmful,  we  believe,  to  some  two  mil- 
lion farm  families  and  to  countless  rural 
communities. 

On  the  basis  of  exclusively  economic 
norms — cuid  not  very  sotind  ones,  we  judge — 
the  decision  seems  to  have  been  made  that 
of  the  present  3.2  million  farms  in  the  XT.  S. 
only  about  one  million  can  and  should  sur- 
vive. Such  a  decision  Implies  that  farm  pro- 
grams and  administrative  actions  should  be 
designed  to  allow  or  encoxirage  this  result. 
We  reject  the  easy  assumption  that  only  eco- 
nomic issues  are  Involved.  Also  at  stake  are 
Issues  such  as  the  destruction  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  and  institutions  of  many  rural 
communities  and  the  enormous  costs  to  cities 
absorbing  and  providing  accommodations  to 
those  displaced. 

The  National  Catholic  Bural  Life  Confer- 
ence strongly  oppoaes  such  a  policy.  It  ne- 
glects entirely  the  spiritual,  social  and  cul- 
tural values  of  rural  living.  It  Is  concerned 
more  with  prices  and  markets  than  with  peo- 
ple. It  means  the  uprooting  of  thousands  of 
rural  families  to  be  thrown  into  the  impov- 
erished ghettos  of  the  large  cities.  The 
Bi^ritual,  social  and  cultural  values  of  the 
farm  family  and  the  rural  community  are 
Important  to  our  society  and  should  be  given 
prlOTlty  In  determining  our  agricultural  pro- 
grams. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  the  lead- 
ers of  our  country  become  more  aware  of 
values  and  norms  which  go  beyond  mere  eco- 
nomic values.  Farm  leaders  and  farm  or- 
ganizations must  unite  their  voices  for  the 
cause  of  their  people  and  let  their  united 


voice  be  heard  in  the  halls  of  the  Congress. 
Individual  farmers  should  communicate  with 
their  Senators  and  Congressmen  insisting 
upon  these  other  values  and  norms  for  the 
good  of  our  society.  T90  much  is  at  stake 
to  do  otherwise.  j 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
curring myth  that  President  Johnson  is 
something  of  a  neophyte  in  dealing  with 
foreign  affairs  has  b«en  exploded  once 
again. 

In  fact,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
gives  this  very  characterization  to  an 
evaluation  of  the  President's  foreign 
policy  record  by  the  chief  of  its^ Wash- 
ington bureau,  John  P.  Leacacos. 

Commenting  editorially,  the  newspaper 
goes  from  one  chapter  to  another  in  that 
record  and  finds  good  results  in  each. 
In  Vietnam,  it  notes,  the  President  in- 
herited a  commitment  which  has  had 
to  be  enforced.  He  cannot  be  faulted 
on  Vietnam  at  this  point,  and  his  total 
foreign  policy  record  must  be  rated,  in 
the  Plain  Dealer's  terms,  as  good  to  very 
good. 

To  give  emphasis  to  the  President's 
successes,  I  ask  imaniinous  consent  that 
this  summary  be  made  a  imrt  of  today's 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Plain  Dealer,  Jan.  3,  1967] 
The  PREsnwNT's  Poeeion  Policy 

By  his  Incisive  evaluation  of  President 
Johnson's  total  foreign  policy,  John  P.  Lea- 
caco6.  chief  of  The  Plain  E>ealer's  Washing- 
ton bureau,  has  exploded  the  myth  that  the 
President,  while  a  recognized  giant  in  do- 
mestic affairs,  is  somewhat  of  a  neophyte  in 
dealing  with  situations  abroad. 

Outside  of  the  Vietnam  crisis  which  Mr. 
Johnson  Inherited,  the  Fresident  has  shown 
an  uncanny  skill  In  knowing  when  to  move 
and  when  to  stand  by  patiently  In  critical 
developments  engulfing  ether  nations,  either 
friendly  or  unfriendly  to  the  United  States. 

His  successes  tend  to  be  forgotten  In  the 
strident  controversy  over  the  American  pos- 
ture in  Vietnam. 

Leacacos  reminds  the  reader  of  the  solid 
progress  the  President  hts  scored  In  his  tire- 
less efforts  to  improve  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

His  deft  political  and  economic  moves 
have  established  and  promoted  harmony  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  emerging  na- 
tions of  Africa. 

Shrewdly,  he  has  left  to  their  own  de- 
vices Charles  de  Gaulle,  Fidel  Castro  and 
Abdel  Nasser,  enhancing  his  own  prestige 
and  dignity  by  ignoring  their  diatribes. 

His  policy  of  nonlnterCerence  in  Indonesia, 
despite  gross  Insults  to  America,  proved  to 
be  correct  when  that  coimtry  sidetracked 
Sukarno  and  purged  itself  of  a  Communist 
threat  in  a  manner  devastating  to  Red  China. 

He  moved  swiftly  into  the  chaotic  revolt 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  against  the  ad- 
vice of  many  in  his  inner  circle  and  outside 
of  it.  Subsequent  events  have  justified  his 
stand. 

It  Is  only  In  Vietnam  fhat  the  President's 
position  CQ  a  foreign  poUey  matter  Is  imder 
sustained  fire,  and  liere  also  time  can  vin- 
dicate him. 

The  Integrity  of  the  American  commit- 
nxent  tied  Mr.  JotanKm  aa  tightly  to  the  Viet- 
nam involvement  aa  it  had  Presidents  Elsen- 
hower and  Kennedy. 


It  fell  to  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  to  lai. 
plement  the  policy  on  which  he  could  not 
backtrack  without  discrediting  the  United 
States  before  scores  of  smaller  powers  de- 
pendent for  their  security  on  a  strong  ally. 

As  Leacacos  points  out,  the  President's 
total  foreign  policy  record  must  be  rated  as 
good  to  very  good.  It  is  too  early  to  fault 
him  on  Vietnam. 


KINDERGARTNERS     AND     "STAND- 
IN"   GRANDPARENTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  an  article  in 
the  January  issue  of  the  Benedictine 
Nursing  Home  Reporter,  a  newsletter 
published  by  the  Benedictine  Nuising 
Home  of  Mount  Angel,  Oreg.  The 
article,  entitled  "Kindergartners  Win 
Prestige  as  College  Adjuncts  and  BNH 
Aids,"  tells  of  a  unique  program  at  the 
home.  Through  it,  15  kindergarten 
children  have  "stand-in"  grandparents 
at  the  home.  The  children  visit  their 
"grandparents"  twice  a  week.  Ac  the 
home  they  are  supervised  by  a  teacher 
and  the  senior  citizens  act  as  teactiing 
aids  for  the  youngsters.  The  program 
was  conceived  by  Sister  Bernice,  head  of 
the  department  of  education  at  Mount 
Angel  College.  She  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  her  vision  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  spirit  and  exuberance  of  the 
very  young  with  the  wisdom  and  gentle- 
ness of  the  elderly.  Because  I  think  this 
idea  has  a  great  deal  of  merit  and  may 
be  of  value  to  my  colleagues,  I  ask  utiani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Benedictine 
Nursing  Home  article  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Mount  Angel  (Oreg.)  Benedictine 

Nursing  Home  Reporter,  January  1967) 

Casual  visitors  passing  through  our  Nurs- 
ing Home  on  Tuesday  or  Thursday  mornings 
might  encounter  some  momentary  confusion 
as  they  come  into  the  lounge  and  see  pre- 
schoolers sitting  on  the  floor,  listening  to 
stories,  drawing,  or  standing  beside  some  of 
our  senior  citizens,  apparently  getting  confi- 
dential advice  or  help  of  some  sort. 

It  is  a  unique  experience — this  "grand- 
parent-kindergarten" project,  and  one  which 
is  proving  to  be  of  immense  benefit  to  all  in- 
volved. 

Sister  Bernice.  head  of  education  depart- 
ment at  Mt.  Angel  College,  conceived  of  a 
novel  plan,  whereby  fifteen  kindergarten 
children  and  a  corresponding  number  of 
stand-in  "grandparents"  (residents  in  the 
nursing  home)  might  derive  mutual  bene- 
fits from  an  interchange  of  learning  activi- 
ties. 

Miss  Mary  Carlson,  a  patient  at  the  Nurs- 
ing Home  and  a  certified  teacher,  supervises 
the  program  along  with  Sister  Bernice  and 
several  student  teachers.  Miss  Carlson  con- 
ducts story  hour  for  the  children  and  also 
assists  with  lesson  presentation  and  follow- 
up  activities,  while  the  "grandparents"  fill 
their  role  as  teaching  aides. 

The  kindergarteners  come  for  an  hour. 
9:30  to  10:30  A.M.  twice  a  week,  as  part  of 
their  morning  schedule.  They  seem  to  be 
thriving  under  the  Senior  Citizens,  who  m 
turn  are  beginning  to  see  new  horizons. 
They  watch  them  at  rhythm  band  and  gym- 
nastic activities  and  understand  well  the 
preference  that  snacktime  receives. 

No  doubt  the  Christmas  season  brought  an 
added  Joy  this  year,  for  each  kindergartener 
presented  a  gift  to  his  or  her  "grandparent" 
.  .  .  "for  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. " 
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PROHIBITION  OF  ABUSIVE  USE  OP 
TELEPHONE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Tuesday,  January  17,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
TOREl  i-eintroduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  abu- 
sive use  of  the  telephone.  I  was  much 
pleased  to  see  this  early  action,  because 
this  has  been  an  area  of  concern  to  me 
for  some  time. 

During  the  last  Congress,  I  also  in- 
troduced a  bill  on  threatening  and 
harassing  telephone  calls  and  appeared 
before  Senator  Pastore's  subcommittee 
when  hearings  were  held  on  the  two  bills. 
My  proposal  was  limited  to  a  narrower 
range  of  abusive  calls  but  was  applicable 
to  intrastate  as  well  as  Interstate  calls. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  the  bill  approved 
by  the  subcommittee  and  later  by  the 
Senate  set  out  a  responsible  and  long- 
needed  solution  to  a  severe  problem  that 
plagues  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  endorse  the  bill  S.  375  and 
hope  it  can  be  moved  to  early  enactment. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator  Pas- 
tore  for  his  leadership  and  dedicated 
efforts  to  rid  our  Nation  of  this  menace 
that  has  frightened  and  enraged  so  many 
of  our  fine  law-abiding  citizens. 


THE  NATION  ABROAD 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  while 
endorsing  President  Johnson's  sum-up  of 
the  picture  in  southeast  Asia,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  commends  him  equally  for 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Eastern  Europe  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message. 

The  Stm  agrees  with  the  President  that 
both  military  and  economic  factors  have 
prevented  the  Vietnam  Issue  from  wholly 
blocking  the  movement  toward  an  Ameri- 
can-Russian detente.  It  suggests  that 
we  in  Congress  can  contribute  to  an  at- 
mosphere of  progress  by  passing  an  East- 
West  trade  measure. 

As  for  Vietnam  itself,  the  newspaper 
says  that  the  President's  statements  pro- 
vide in  themselves  a  strong  argument  for 
supporting  his  search  for  a  reasonable 
and  honorable  solution  of  the  connict. 

In  order  that  others  may  study  this 
newspaper's  reaction  to  the  President's 
foreign  policy  discussion,  I  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Baltimore   Sun,   Jan.    12,   1967] 
The  Nation   Abroad 

Apart  from  a  brief  broad  glance  at  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  international  portion  of 
the  President's  State-of-the-Union  message 
dealt  In  some  fullness  with  two  areas.  East- 
ern Europe  including  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Southeast  Asia  including  Vietnam.  At  a 
time  when  the  latter  occupies  so  much  of 
our  capacity  for  concern,  Mr.  Johnson  did 
well  to  emphasize,  in  detail,  the  Importance 
of  the  first. 

In  our  relations  with  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe,  said  the  President,  we  have  avoided 
both  the  acts  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  cold 
war;  and  indeed  it  is  encouraging  for  the 
future  that  the  Vietnamese  struggle,  over 
Which  Washington  and  Moscow  diametrically 
oi^gree,  has  not  created  a  new  chasm  of  fear 
ma  distrust  between  the  two.     Vietnam  has 


I>erceptlbly  slowed  down  the  movement  to- 
ward an  American-Russian  detente,  but  has 
not  wholly  halted  it.  One  reason,  as  Mr. 
Johnson  suggested,  is  a  common  interest  in 
arms  control  and  disarmament,  in  the  reali- 
zation that  an  accelerated  arms  race  "would 
impose  on  our  peoples,  and  on  all  mankind, 
an  additional  waste  of  resources  with  no 
gain  in  security  to  either  side."  Another 
reason  is  economic,  in  the  tendency  toward 
normal  trade.  The  Congress  can  contribute 
to  an  atmosphere  of  progress  by  passing  an 
East-West  trade  measure,  as  proposed  by  the 
President. 

As  to  Vietnam  Mr.  Johnson  stood  firm  on 
present  policy,  defining  it  once  again  as  a 
policy  of  restraint  with  limited  objectives, 
and  asked  the  country  to  stand  patiently 
firm  with  him.  Calling  this  a  time  of  test- 
ing of  the  American  will,  and  facing  squarely 
the  grlmnesses  of  the  war,  he  said  in  the 
portion  of  his  address  that  most  demands 
quotation:  "Whether  we  can  flght  a  war  of 
Umlted  objectives  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  keep  alive  the  hope  of  independence  and 
stability  for  people  other  than  ourselves; 
whether  we  can  continue  to  act  with  re- 
straint when  the  temptation  to  'get  it  over 
with'  is  inviting  but  dangerous,  whether  we 
can  accept  the  necessity  of  choosing  'a  great 
evil  in  order  to  ward  off  a  greater,'  and 
whether  we  can  do  these  without  arousing 
the  hatreds  and  passions  ordinarily  loosed  in 
time  of  war:  on  these  questions  so  much 
turns." 

Taken  along  with  the  President's  state- 
ment that  "no  part  of  our  foreign  policy  Is 
so  sacred  that  it  remains  beyond  review," 
these  words  provide  a  strong  argument  for 
support  of  President  Johnson  as  he  seeks  a 
reasonable  and  honorable  way  out  of  the 
agony  in  which  we  are  involved  In  Vietnam. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress has  a  long  and  distinguished  record 
of  enacting  legislation  for  the  proper 
and  rightful  benefit  of  the  veterans  of 
our  country.  The  provision  of  reason- 
able and  adequate  benefits  through  edu- 
cational, health,  retirement,  and  other 
programs  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  these 
men  who  have  fought  in  every  area  of 
the  world  to  protect  those  principles  in 
which  Americans  believe.  But  these 
programs  are  of  benefit  not  only  to  vet- 
erans but  also  to  the  entire  Nation.  For 
example  the  various  GI  bills  of  rights 
which  have  made  it  possible  for  millions 
of  veterans  to  pursue  their  educational 
development  must  surely  rank  as  some 
of  the  most  valuable  and  productive  leg- 
islation ever  passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  veterans  affairs  have 
traditionally  been  handled  in  the  Senate 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  members  of  these  committees  are 
well-versed  in  the  area  of  veterans  af- 
fairs, and  have  handled  their  responsi- 
bilities in  a  distinguished  fashion.  They 
have  formulated  legislation  which  has 
provided  veterans  with  benefits  for 
educational  advancement,  hospitaliza- 
tion, disabilities  suffered  while  serving, 
rehabilitation,  and  retirement  among 
other  things.  This  has  been  an  enor- 
mous task  in  the  psist;  It  will  become  an 
even  greater  task  in  the  future. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  members 
of  the  present  committees  are  burdened 
by  the  fact  that  they  must  deal  with  so 
much     important     legislation.    Besides 


veterans  affairs,  they  treat  our  tax  legis- 
lation, our  labor  legislation,  and  our  edu- 
cational legislation,  to  name  only  a  few 
areas.  Legislation  in  any  of  these  areas 
today  demands  its  own  expertise.  Mr. 
President,  veterans  affairs  have  become 
such  a  far-reaching  and  complex  area  of 
public  policy  that  a  veterans  affairs 
committee  would  appear  justified — in- 
deed, absolutely  necessary.  It  Is  an  im- 
portant area  of  specialization  Itself. 

We  have  more  than  23  million  veterans 
and  dependents  in  the  United  States  to- 
day. This  number  will  expand  rapidly 
in  view  of  our  current  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. These  men  have  given  years  of 
their  lives  for  their  country.  Many  have 
been  wounded  and  maimed.  It  is  not 
enough  that  these  veterans  simply  be  af- 
forded the  benefits  of  past  programs. 
All  existing  benefits  programs  must  peri- 
odically be  studied  and  reevaluated. 
New  programs  should  be  initiated  when 
necessary.  To  handle  veterans'  affairs 
legislation  responsibly  and  effectively  in 
the  future,  we  need  a  new  full-time 
committee. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  need 
such  a  committee.  Almost  all  veterans' 
affairs  legislation  originates  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  In  al- 
most every  session  some  bill  or  bills  die 
in  the  two  existing  Senate  committees 
because  there  is  not  time  to  consider 
them.  Moreover,  even  if  a  veterans  bill 
is  reported  favorably  by  a  Senate  com- 
mittee late  in  the  session,  it  may  be  lost 
in  the  mass  of  legislation  which  is  being 
rushed  for  passage.  This  happened  in 
the  last  Congress,  when  H.R.  17488, 
which  would  have  provided  a  cost-of- 
living  Increase  to  1.8  million  veterans, 
widows,  and  children  who  were  bene- 
ficiaries of  non-service-connected  pen- 
sions, was  reported  favorably  but  was 
not  considered  on  the  Senate  floor.  That 
will  happen  again  unless  we  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  89th  session 
of  Congress,  I  supported  a  pro£>osal  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
for  the  creation  of  a  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  in  the  Senate.  Now,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  am 
once  again  supporting  such  a  proposal, 
Senate  Resolution  8,  which  was  Intro- 
duced January  11.  I  speak  today  with 
the  firm  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  fit 
to  establish  a  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  because  such  a  committee  Is 
needed  so  badly.  The  problems  of  the  23 
million  veterans  and  their  dependents 
need  and  deserve  the  attention  of  a  spe- 
cialized committee  in  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  no  longer  delay  action 
on  this  most  vital  measure,  the  enact- 
ment of  which  will  better  serve  the  needs 
of  our  deserving  veterans  and  will  add  to 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Senate. 


NO  LID  ON  LEARNING 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  review 
of  the  President's  budget  estimates  for 
adult  basic  education,  which  were  sub- 
mitted on  January  17, 1967,  discloses  that 
for  fiscal  year  1968  some  $44,200,000  is 
being  requested — a  $l5-million  Increase 
over  the  $29.2  million  available  for  this 
purpose  in  1967. 
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While  there  are  many  Items  in  the 
administration's  request  for  funding  of 
educational  activities  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  discuss  in  greater  detail  at  a 
later  date,  and  which  in  my  Judgment  are 
understated,  nevertheless  in  the  area  of 
adult  basic  education  I  wish  to  express 
my  pleasure  that  this  one  area  can  re- 
ceive for  fiscal  year  1968  the  additional 
|15-million  ajnount. 

In  this  connection,  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  two  articles  published  In 
the  December-January  issue  of  Amer- 
ican Education.  The  first  is  entitled, 
"No  Lid  on  Learning"  and  was  written 
by  Miss  Virginia  Warren.  The  second, 
entitled  "One  State's  Adult  Basic  Pro- 
gram," was  written  by  Miss  Kate  Erwin. 
Since  both  articles  set  forth  quite  lucidly 
and  succinctly  the  need  for  adult  basic 
education  programs,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcors. 
as  follows: 

i  From  American  Bducatlon,  December  196S- 

January  1967] 

No  ijD  ON  Learning — A  History  or  Adult 

Education 

(By  Virginia  Warren,  director  of  publlcatlonfi 

and  promotion  for  tbe  National  AEsocla- 

tlon  for  Public  Scbool  Adult  Education) 

Elementary  education  for  adults  Is  old 
stuff.  It  has  been  provided  since  tbe  early 
days  of  this  Nation.  Until  recently,  many 
of  the  students  were  immigrants  who  at- 
tended what  were  called  "Americanization" 
classes. 

As  the  Immigration  wave  receded,  the 
adult  education  classes'  clientele  expanded  to 
include  blue  collar  workers  and  the  literate 
middle  class.  In  some  communities,  in  fact, 
adult  education  has  become  almost  synon- 
ymous with  a  vocational  programs  (education 
for  leisure  time)  or  "liberal  adult  education" 
or  cultural  education  for  the  already  well- 
educated. 

Over  the  years,  a  few  States  and  cities 
have  developed  strong  elementary  education 
programs  for  native-born  adults — financed 
by  State  legislation  or  local  school  districts. 
But,  by  and  large.  It  took  Federal  financing 
to  make  adult  basic  education  an  Integral 
part  ol.  public  education  programs  in  every 
State. 

Today,  about  two-thirds  of  the  students  In 
adult  basic  education  classes  are  native 
Americans  who  do  not  read  or  write  well 
enough  to  cope  efTectlvely  with  the  world  of 
work  and  community  living. 

Not  long  ago  a  newspaper  reporter  tele- 
phoned the  headquarters  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Public  School  Adult 
Education. 

"I'm  calling  to  verify  a  figure  In  a  news 
release  you  Just  sent  me,"  he  said.  "Did  you 
really  mean  11  million  adults  in  this  coun- 
try haven't  finished  eighth  grade?" 

His  reaction  Is  that  of  most  Americans 
who  think  (If  they  think  about  it  at  all) 
that  the  problem  of  Illiteracy  In  the  United 
States  was  solved  circa  World  War  I.  They 
are  usually  surprised  and  shocked  to  learn 
how  many  Americans  have  such  a  serious 
educational  handicap.  They  are  equally  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  illiteracy  Is  not  confined 
to  the  poorer  States,  the  South,  or  rural 
areas.  New  York  State,  for  example,  has 
over  a  million  people  age  18  and  over  with 
less  than  six  years  of  schooling. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
all  social  problems  are  due  to  undereduca- 
tion.  Many  other  forces  are  also  at  work. 
But  a  correlation  cannot  be  denied:  Seven 
and  one-quarter  million  persons  In  o\u  afflu- 
ent society  receive  welfare  payments;  total 
annual  Federal,  State,  aad  local  expenditures 


for  this  purpose  exceed  $4.5  billion.  Forty- 
five  percent  of  all  families  with  less  than 
$2,000  of  annual  income  have  a  head  of  the 
family  with  less  than  an  eighth-grade  educa- 
tion; these  are  the  families  that  go  on  public 
welfare  when  the  wage-earner  becomes  un- 
employed or  ill.  Low  level  of  education  is 
characteristic  of  parents  receiving  welfare 
payments  under  the  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  program. 

One  scary  fact  has  emerged  with  clarity 
from  recent  studies  of  unemployment  trends. 
When  an  undereducated  person  loses  his  Job 
today,  chances  are  that  his  unemployment 
is  not  a  temporary  thing,  as  In  the  past. 
Thirty  years  ago.  the  labor  force  In  the 
United  States  had  almost  three  times  as 
many  unskilled  workers  as  professionals. 
Today  the  situation  Is  practically  reversed — 
with  more  than  twice  as  many  professional 
workers  as  laborers.  By  1975,  only  four  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  will  be  unskilled 
workers.  In  more  and  more  cases,  men  and 
women  who  hold  unsklUed  jobs  are  let  out 
because  their  work  can  now  be  done  by  ma- 
chine. Unless  they  are  able  to  learn  new 
skills  they  become  permanent  welfare  recip- 
ients. And  It  is  Impossible,  as  officials  ad- 
ministering the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  discovered,  to  teach  new  skills 
to  a  man  or  woman  who  cannot  read  direc- 
tions, charts,  work  manueis,  textbooks,  safety 
instructions,  and  other  "how-to"  Informa- 
tion. 

Why,  in  a  country  with  free,  compulsory 
education,  does  any  American  have  such 
a  gross  educational  lack?  one  may  ask.  Are 
these  people  stupid,  unable  to  learn?  E.  L. 
Thorndike's  study  of  adult  learning,  and  the 
experience  of  the  Selective  Service  during 
World  War  II.  show  that  most  adult  illiter- 
ates can  learn.  Some  have  a  high  degree 
of  Intellectual  ability.  The  very  fact  that 
so  many  have  managed  to  hold  Jobs  and 
support  families  Indicates  a  fair  degree  of 
native  Intelligence.  They  left  school  for  a 
variety  of  reasons:  Illness,  Inaccessibility  of 
schools,  need  for  family  Income,  lack  of  ade- 
quate clothing,  parental  unconcern,  poor 
teaching,  lack  of  enforcement  of  compulsory 
attendance   laws. 

Until  recently,  educators  have  wondered 
whether  these  people  can  be  Induced  to  come 
back  to  a  learning  situation.  Do  they  want 
to  continue  their  education?  And  if  they 
want  to,  will  they  be  ashamed  to  expose  their 
Inability  to  read  and  write  to  their  family 
and  neighbors?  Many  people  felt  that  re- 
cruitment of  adult  illiterates  would  be  a 
major  problem.    This  hae  not  been  the  case. 

The  1960  Census  figures  show  that  some 
fov.r  million  men  and  women  were  Involved 
in  formal  classes  or  other  adult  activities 
offered  by  the  public  schools.  Of  these,  ap- 
proximately 150,000  were  finishing  elemen- 
tary school  with  State  and  local  financing. 
During  the  1962-63  school  year,  over  6,000 
adults  were  granted  elementary  school 
diplomas.  This  was  the  status  of  adult  basic 
education  before  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  was  signed  by  President  Johnson  In 
August    1964. 

Today.  384,000  students  are  enrolled  In 
public  school  adult  education  programs  made 
possible  by  title  II-B  of  that  act  (now  part 
of  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966).  Sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  more  are  In  adult 
classes  financed  by  State  and  local  funds. 

Under  title  II-B,  $44  million  was  made 
available  to  State  departments  of  education 
to  operate  adult  basic  education  clas.<?es  for 
two  years.  These  funds  were  in  addition  to 
various  other  Federal  support  sources — the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
for  example — for  similar  adult  classes. 

To  give  the  new  program  maximum  effec- 
tiveness at  both  State  and  local  levels,  legis- 
lators wrote  Into  it  four  extremely  important 
provisions : 

That  adult  basic  education  programs 
would  be  administered  through  the  State 
departments  of  education. 


That  plans  for  State  programs  would  be 
drav.-n  uo  hy  the  Individual  State  depart- 
ments of  education. 

That  the  minimum  age  for  enrollment 
would  be  kept  at  18. 

That  there  be  flexibility  In  the  basic  edu- 
cation curriculum. 

They  were  persuaded  to  do  so  by  various  or- 
ganizations that  had  for  years  been  urging 
adult  education  legislation — organizations 
such  as  the  National  Association  for  Public 
School  Adult  Education,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  American  Vocational 
Association,  the  Adult  Education  Association 
of  the  USA,  and  other  groups. 

Once  the  bill  was  passed,  several  crucial 
problems  Immediately  emerged.  One  was 
the  lack  of  strong  adult  education  leadership 
in  many  State  departments  of  education 
(only  32  States  had  State  directors  of  adult 
education  in  1964).  Consequently,  it  took 
longer  than  expected  for  States  to  prepare 
acceptable  plans  for  programs  eligible  for 
title  II-B  funds. 

Another  acute  problem  was  the  shortage 
of  teachers  who  had  the  kind  of  training 
necessary  In  this  specialized  field.  An  at- 
tempt to  Improve  this  situation  was  made  by 
the  National  Association  for  Public  School 
Adult  Education,  which  in  April  1965  held  a 
national  meeting  to  plan  three  university 
workshops  for  teacher- trainers  In  adult  basic 
education.  Because  no  Federal  funds  had 
yet  been  earmarked  for  teacher  training, 
these  workshops  were  financed  by  the  Ford 
Foundation.  (A  survey  made  six  months 
after  the  workshops  revealed  that  more  than 
10.000  adult  basic  education  teachers  had 
been  trained  by  the  teacher-trainer  partici- 
pants.) 

When  the  Congress  approved  a  one-year 
extension  of  title  II-B  in  November  1965.  it 
set  aside  $1.5  milllori  for  the  training  of  key 
adult  education  teachers.  Drawing  on  these 
funds,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  In  co- 
operation with  the  National  University  Ex- 
tension Association  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Public  School  Adult  Education, 
set  up  a  crash  program  of  nine  Institutes  for 
teacher-trainers.  These  institutes  were  held 
during  August  1966.  More  than  900  men 
and  women  took  part  In  month-long  train- 
ing sessions. 

When  students  began  pouring  Into  Feder- 
ally-financed adult  basic  education  classes 
all  over  the  country,  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators faced  still  another  problem:  short- 
age of  suitable  materials.  Few  existing  text- 
books, workbooks,  or  audiovisual  materials 
were  suited  to  the  needs  and  Interests  of 
the  undereducated  adult.  Publishers  have 
never  developed  specialized  materials  be- 
cause the  market  had  been  so  limited.  Since 
1964,  however,  that  picture  haa  changed  dras- 
tically. A  famine  has  turned  Into  a  feast— 
the  problem  for  teachers  now  Is  how  to  eval- 
uate the  new  materials. 

Some  Important  gaps  remain,  however,  de- 
spite the  new  abundance  of  materials.  One 
Is  a  lack  of  standardized  tests  based  on  adult 
norms;  tests  now  In  use  are  based  on  sta- 
tistics for  the  achievement  of  children  and 
youth. 

Another  need — research — is  becoming  evi- 
dent In  this  fast -moving  field  of  education. 
The  lack  of  reliable  data — and  of  funds  to 
get  that  data — sometimes  gives  adult  basic 
education  leaders  the  feeling  that  they  are 
groping  through  a  fog.  They  keep  running 
head-on  Into  such  questions  as: 

How  do  you  get  the  "hardcore"  underedu- 
cated interested? 

What  kinds  of  materials  are  best  for  mi- 
grant workers,  for  urban  Immigrants,  for 
older  adults,  for  delinquents? 

How  effective  are  nonprofessionals — teach- 
er aides,  volunteers — in  working  with  under- 
educated  adults?  What  kinds  of  materials 
can  they  work  with  best?  How  much  train- 
ing and  supervision  do  they  need? 

How  successfully  can  former  students 
serve  as  teachers? 


Do  undereducated  adults  learn  better  In 
a  school  setting,  or  in  improvised  classrooms 
in  homes,  churches,  libraries,  at  work?  The 
unanswered  questions  that  confront  adult 
basic  educators  would  fill  this  page. 

But  programs  are  under  way.  Tlie  an- 
swers are  being  sought.  And  adult  educa- 
tion, armed  with  new  weapons — new  support, 
new  ideas,  new  materials — Is  moving  In  force 
against  imdereducation.  Through  adult 
basic  education,  more  and  more  people  are 
getting  a  second  chance  at  the  elements  of 
literacy,  occupational  training,  and  citlzen- 
ghip  knowledge  in  courses  geared  to  their 
own  needs. 

And  In  the  future,  predicts  Robert  A. 
Luke,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Ab- 
(oclatlon  for  Public  School  Adult  Education, 
there  will  be  high  school  education  for 
adults.  "After  all,"  he  asks,  "when  adults 
complete  their  basic  education,  what  hap- 
pens next?" 

(From  American  Education,  December  1966- 
January  1967] 
One  State's  Adult  Basic  Program 
(By  Kate  Erwin) 

Seeing  her  sitting  In  the  early  autumn 
dusk  with  her  legs  tucked  under  her  on 
the  steps  of  the  old  schoolhouse,  a  casual 
passerby  might  have  taken  her  for  a  first 
grader  still  waiting  to  be  picked  up  after 
school.  But  when  she  glanced  up,  the  street 
light  fell  on  white  hair  and  the  full  creased 
face  of  a  grandmother. 

The  grandmother,  as  Nancy  McKee  will 
freely  tell  you.  Is  also  a  first  grader  who  never 
learned  to  read  or  write  and  at  age  65  has 
gone  back  to  school  to  learn. 

"I  don't  know.  I  was  embarrassed  because 
I  couldn't  write  my  own  name  or  count  n.y 
change  at  the  store,"  she  says.  "And  I've 
got  BO  I  like  school  real  well.  I  like  the 
sounds,  the  words,  you  know." 

Every  Monday  and  Thursday  evening  Mrs. 
McEee  waits  on  the  steps  of  the  Edgemont 
Elementary  School  In  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina, for  class  to  begin.  She  was  one  of  the 
first  students  to  enroll  when  the  program 
began. 

"My  neighbor  told  me  about  the  class," 
Mrs.  McKee  said,  "She  told  me,  'Nancy,  you 
ought  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write.'  I 
said,  well,  I  guess  maybe  I  will." 

Ooing  back  to  school  Is  not  always  easy  for 
a  grandmother.  Once  Mrs.  McKee  dropped 
out. 

"We  take  these  tests,"  she  explained. 
"Well,  I  didn't  make  my  pass.  It  really  got 
to  me.  I  told  my  principal  not  to  send  any- 
body after  me.  But  one  day,  here  he  comes 
and  he  says,  "Nancy,  you  ought  to  come  on 
back  to  school."  My  teacher,  she  told  me, 
'Nancy,  you  shouldn't  get  discouraged. 
You're  nearly  30  years  behind." "' 

Sitting  beside  Mrs.  McKee  in  the  class  for 
students  who  read  at  less  than  a  fourth  grade 
level,  Carl  Ray  Buckner  stares  at  his  book 
through  thick  glasses.  Carl  Is  partially 
blind.  Although  he  finished  the  ninth  grade, 
he  never  learned  to  read.  His  wife,  whom 
he  met  at  a  State  rehabilitation  center  for 
visually  handicapped,  asked  him  If  he  would 
go  back  to  school  when  the  basic  education 
classes  opened. 

"My  wife  finished  high  school  and  she"s 
been  taking  care  of  the  reading  and  writing 
for  us,"  Carl  said.  "But  she's  going  to  be 
totally  blind  pretty  soon.  When  that  hap- 
pens,  I  want  to  be  able  to  write  our  checks, 
tWngs  like  that.  It's  Just  the  little  stuff, 
but  Id  sure  like  to  be  able  to  read  my  maU, 
too." 

While  Carl  and  Nancy  McKee  struggle  to 
niaster  the  rudiments  of  learning,  the  clasfi 
next  door  moves  more  rapidly.  These  stu- 
dents all  read  at  fourth  grade  level  or  better 
and  many  of  them  expect  to  go  on  to  high 
school.  For  these  students.  It  Is  not  so  mucji 
the  delight  at  being  able  to  read  street  signs 
or  newspaper  headlines  that  keeps  them  at 


their   books,   as   the  prospect   of  getting  a 
better  Job. 

Hlllard  Allen  enrolled  in  the  course  a  year 
ago  because  '"I  wanted  to  learn  to  count. 
I"m  a  painter.  I  have  to  measure  footage 
and  I  used  to  make  a  lot  of  mistakes.  I 
really  used  to  mess  myself  up.  Now  I  can 
measure  the  footage  and  divide  Into  It  to  get 
the  amount  of  paint  I'll  need." 

A  lean  somber  man  of  about  34,  Allen  quit 
school  In  the  sixth  grade  because  his  father 
was  ill.  "I  had  to  plow  a  crop.  Things 
weren"t  so  good  then  and  when  they  got 
better  I  thought  I  was  too  old  to  go  back 
to  school.  But  I"m  going  to  take  advantage 
of  this.  Ether  I'm  going  to  finish  high 
school  or  they're  going  to  run  me  away." 

In  the  same  classroom  pretty  Prances 
Marrow,  19,  and  her  lanky  brother  George, 
18,  wave  their  hands  In  the  air  almost  every 
time  the  teacher  asks  a  question.  Both 
dropped  out  of  school  In  the  eighth  grade 
and  both  were  reading  on  a  fourth  grade 
level  when  they  came  back  to  school  in 
September. 

"I  want  to  get  my  high  school  education, 
I  think  It's  Important,"'  says  Frances.  "No, 
I  don't  think  the  work  Is  very  hard." 

Frances  lives  with  her  brother,  her  mother, 
and  her  21-month-old  son.  She  works  with 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  as  a  teacher 
aide  In  a  Durham  preschool  program  and 
wants  to  make  a  career  of  teaching. 

Her  brother  George  likes  math  and  with 
a  touch  of  pride  displays  the  extra  math 
books  he  requested  from  his  teacher.  His 
ambition:  to  go  to  college  and  become  a 
math  professor. 

For  Prances  and  George,  with  their  youth 
and  eagerness,  going  back  to  school  Is  not 
the  task  or  trauma  it  Is  for  those  who,  like 
Mrs.  Gulia  George,  52,  find  that  "school  Is 
pretty  heavy  on  me  after  raising  a  complete 
family."  Still,  though  classes  are  open  to 
anyone  aged  18  and  over,  most  of  the  stu- 
dents are  a  good  deal  older  than  Frances  and 
George. 

Rupert  Marsh,  director  of  the  adult  basic 
education  program  operated  by  Durham 
Technical  Institute,  says  the  bulk  of  the 
1.001  students  enrolled  In  his  five-county 
area  are  In  their  late  twenties  or  thirties. 

"It  seems  to  take  that  long  for  them  to  get 
the  picture,"  Marsha  says,  "to  realize  that 
they're  not  going  to  get  a  very  good  Job  with 
less  than  an  eighth  grade  education." 

And  many  have  gotten  the  picture  all  too 
clearly.  Says  30-year-old  Mary  Hornback: 
"I  work  in  a  factory  and  It's  hard  work,  hard 
on  the  arms.  It's  too  hard  for  me  because 
I've  got  a  lung  condition.  But  If  I  could 
finish  my  education,  take  some  business 
courses,  maybe  I  could  get  an  office  Job." 

Classrooms  like  those  at  Edgemont  School 
in  Durham  can  be  found  today  In  hundreds 
of  communities  over  the  Nation.  Emerging 
from  miUtown  shack  and  farmland  shanty, 
the  poor  have  responded  eagerly  to  this  sec- 
ond chance  for  education  oflfered  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

Since  the  act  was  passed  in  August  1964, 
close  to  400.000  adults  with  less  than  an 
eighth  grade  education  have  enrolled  In  basic 
education  classes  In  all  50  States  and  three 
territories.  Nearly  $35  million  in  Federal 
funds  have  been  allocated  for  the  program  up 
to  now,  and  the  States  have  met  or  exceeded 
their  one-to-nine  matching  funds  require- 
ment. Even  so,  the  total  has  proved  piti- 
fully meager  In  light  of  the  vast  numbers  of 
adults  who  have  indicated  they  would  enroll 
if  classes  were  available. 

North  Carolina  was  the  first  State  to  be 
funded  for  adult  basic  education.  The  State 
plan  was  approved  November  5,  1964,  the  first 
teacher  training  Institute  In  the  country  was 
held  In  Durham  In  December,  and  classes 
started  In  January. 

North  Carolina  gained  an  early  lead  in  im- 
plementing the  program  largely  because  of 
Its  statewide  chain  of  two-year  Institutions 
set  up  to  bring  post-high  school  education 


within  reach  of  every  conMnunlty.  These 
"open  door"  institutions  are  operated  by  the 
State  Department  of  Community  Colleges. 
Forty-three  of  them — community  colleges, 
technical  institutes.  Industrial  education 
centers,  and  extension  units — serve  as  hubs 
for  classes  that  reach  Into  93  of  the  State's 
100  counties. 

From  these  administrative  centers,  com- 
munity action  recruiters  and  volunteer 
groups  spread  out  Into  the  surrounding 
counties,  combing  low-Income  residential 
areas  for  prospective  students.  Most  classes 
meet  in  public  schools  under  the  theory 
that  a  regular  classroom  Is  most  conducive 
to  learning.  But  groups  have  met  in 
churches,  hospitals,  and  funeral  parlors. 

Recruiters  had  lined  up  more  than  10,000 
undereducated  adults  in  North  Carolina 
alone  by  the  time  the  first  Federal  funds  ar- 
rived in  May  1965,  The  U.8.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  had  set  as  Its  national 
goal  35,000  adult  students. 

Ironically,  the  program  "suffers  from  suc- 
cess," says  Monroe  C.  Neff,  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  adult  basic  education 
program. 

"At  the  end  of  June,  when  the  program 
had  been  In  operation  only  seven  months, 
we  asked  everyone  to  stop  recruiting,"  Dr. 
Neff  said.  "We've  had  to  trim  the  program 
back  to  the  level  we  can  sustain  with  the 
funds  we  have."  As  of  August  31,  1966,  some 
8,275  adults  were  enrolled  In  North  Carolina's 
programs — a  drastic  reduction  from  the  peak 
enrollment  of  14.000  fifteen  months  earlier, 
and  only  a  fraction  of  the  100,000  to  120,000 
adults  Dr.  Neff  believes  would  return  to  the 
classroom  If  funds  were  available. 

In  a  State  where  1,170,652  adults  over  the 
age  of  25  (50  percent  of  the  population  In 
that  age  bracket)  have  less  than  an  eighth 
grade  education,  such  a  program  might  well 
provide  a  minor  revolution  In  the  Stated 
economy. 

But  while  educators  chafe  at  their  inabil- 
ity to  accept  every  applicant  for  basic  educa- 
tion, they  also  concede  that  there  Is  a  dan- 
ger of  leaving  quality  behind  In  the  rtish 
to  reach  every  adult.  This  Is  especially  true 
In  an  area  where  everything  Is  a  pioneer 
effort,  from  teaching  techniques  to  learning 
materials  to  planning  and  evaluation. 

Learning  materials,  according  to  one  pro- 
gram director,  "are  plentiful  enough.  What 
we  lack  is  evaluation." 

At  present  there  are  thirteen  "materials 
systems"  Identified  for  use  In  educating 
adults  through  the  eighth  grade.  However, 
according  to  a  paper  submitted  by  Dr.  Neff  to 
tbe  National  Association  for  Public  School 
Advilt  Education,  "no  single  system  meets  the 
requirement  of  integrating  various  disciplines 
Into  a  sequential  program  of  Instruction." 
Every  system  must  be  supplemented  in  or- 
der to  provide  the  full  range  of  education 
sought  in  the  program:  Instruction  in  the 
communicative  skills  of  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening;  the  computatlve 
skills;  Informational  areas  of  good  buying, 
health,  human  relations,  home  and  family 
living;  and  community  and  civic  areas. 

Recently,  the  Learning  Institute  of  North 
Carolina  provided  a  research  grant  of  $23,000 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  testing 
literacy  systems,  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  sponsored  some  30  research  proj- 
ects related  to  adult  education  in  the  past  6 
years.  But  Important  as  these  beginnings 
are,  research  results  are  not  yet  felt  through- 
out the  country.  Accurate  reporting  systems 
and  the  gathering  of  relevant  data  are  only 
now  beginning,  for  program  administrators 
are  admittedly  reluctant  to  spend  their  al- 
ready insufficient  funds  on  anything  other 
than  teacher  salaries  and  necessary  equip- 
ment. 

The  most  serious  problem  In  this  new  seg- 
ment of  American  education,  according  to 
some  educators,  is  the  need  to  find  teachers 
with  that  "special  ability  of  getting  through 
to  adults"  and  to  train  them  In  techniques 
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ot  teaching  these  second-time-around  stu- 
dents. Aa  one  program  director  put  It, 
"What  we're  really  operating  Is  the  old  one- 
room  schoolhouse.  A  teacher  must  be  pre- 
pared to  teach  every  grade  level  from  one 
to  eight  In  the  same  classroom." 

Besides  encountering  an  uncommon  di- 
versity among  students,  the  teacher  of  adults 
generally  finds  that  old  rules  for  dealing 
with  school  pupils  are  of  little  use  and  are 
sometimes  a  hindrance.  One  program  direc- 
tor commented,  "Make  a  mistake  with  an 
adult,  embarrass  him  or  something,  and  you 
probably  won't  see  blm  again.  He  wont 
complain.  He  Just  won't  come  back.  We 
spot  our  poor  teachers  when  suddenly  they 
don't  have  any  class  left." 

Occasionally  the  student  may  give  a  signal, 
as  when  an  elderly  gentlenian  In  a  level  II 
class  In  Durham  draws  his  teacher's  atten- 
tion with  the  calm  statement:  "I'm  leaving." 
After  she  has  explained  the  problem  to  him, 
hesays  matter-of-factly:  "OK.     I'm  staying," 

For  those  to  whom  school  has  meant  only 
failure  In  the  past,  leaving  may  be  the  first 
reaction  when  the  going  gets  rough.  Jerome 
Worsley,  director  of  extension  services  at 
Durham  Technical  Institute,  says  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  students  In  any  new  class 
will  drop  out  unless  the  teacher  Is  especially 
skillful.  While  this  is  the  average  dropout 
rate  for  meet  voluntary  adult  classes.  It  is 
also  an  Indication  of  the  need  to  train  teach- 
ers in  how  to  Interest  and  understand  the 
Illiterate  adult. 

Last  August,  nine  National  Teacher  Trainer 
Institutes  were  held  over  the  country.  Their 
purpose  was  to  help  teacher-trainers  gain  an 
insight  into  the  adult  basic  education  move- 
ment and  a  proficiency  In  using  the  tools 
needed  to  train  other  teachers.  The  nine 
Institutes  enrolled  982  teacher-trainers  for  a 
month's  concentrated  study  of  such  topics 
as  understanding  the  undereducated  adult: 
planning,  operating,  and  evaluating  adult 
basic  education  programs;  use  of  the  latest 
Innovative  educational  equipment;  under- 
standing the  potential  conununlty  resources 
as  they  might  affect  or  be  applied  to  adult 
basic  education  programs. 

Thirty-three  teacher-trainers  from  North 
Carolina  were  among  the  114  attending  a 
regional  institute  held  in  Raleigh.  They  will 
now  "provide  a  planned  program  of  Inservlce 
training  throughout  North  Carolina,"  accord- 
ing to  state  Director  Neff. 

"In  the  beginning  In  1964  we  were  able  to 
provide  a  number  of  good  teacher  training 
institutes.  lOver  3,300  teachers  have  com- 
pleted training  in  the  State's  24  preservice 
institutes.]  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  bring  Inservlce  training 
to  our  teachers  over  the  State.  Oiu-  objective 
in  this  Inservlce  program  Is  to  meet  with  all 
1.100  teachers  presently  teaching  in  the 
State  once  a  month  in  their  localities." 

Teachers  will  then  be  able  to  discuss  and. 
hopefully,  solve  not  only  teaching  problems 
but  also  the  many  personal  problems  that 
emerge  in  the  adult  classroom.  For  example, 
Nancy  McKee's  teacher  had  to  work  with  the 
local  Community  Action  Program  and  public 
health  agency  when  she  found  that  Mrs. 
McKee's  eyes  would  have  to  be  treated  before 
she  could  learn  to  read. 

Now  that  they  have  their  chance,  under- 
educated  adults  in  this  country  are  placing 
a  rigorous  challenge  before  educators  and 
before  a  public  education  system  that  prom- 
ises to  bring  all  levels  of  education  within 
reach  of  all  Americans.  Adults  everywhere — 
like  Carl  Buckner,  Hlllard  Allen,  Frances  and 
George  Marrow  In  Durham — may  have  sur- 
prised some  by  their  determination  to  learn. 
Certainly  their  numbers  have  threatened  to 
burst  at  the  seams  a  program  less  than  two 
years  old.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done  to 
strengthen  and  broaden  this  undertaking  In 
adult  baaic  education.  But  at  least  the  lights 
are  on  at  night  in  the  old  school  where  Mary 
Hombock  studies  for  an  office  Job  ind  Nancy 


McKee  for  the  dignity  of  writing  her  own 
name. 

(Note. — Mrs.  Erwin  has  followed  develop- 
ments    in     her     State's     adult     education 
program  as  a  reporter  far  the  Raleigh  News- 
Observer.)  I 
i 

ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President^-"We 
will  stand  firm  in  Vietnam" — these  words 
of  the  President  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address  simply  must  be  credited  by  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  Washington  Post 
speaks  of  the  importance  of  such  under- 
standing in  an  editorial  supporting  the 
President's  statement*  on  Vietnam. 

The  Post  also  remarks  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  come  to  understand  the 
testcf  national  will  and  resolution  which 
the  President  sees  in  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. 

What  the  country  heard  from  the 
President  was  a  careful,  calm,  and 
measured  discussion  of  the  outlook,  the 
Post  says  in  an  editorial.  It  commends 
him  for  a  presentation  of  perhaps  un- 
paralleled candor  and  restraint. 

To  be  sure  that  Senators  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  this  reaction  to  the 
President's  speech,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  12,  1967) 
The  President  on  the  War 

The  country  will  have  a  right  perspective 
about  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  if  It  keeps 
In  mind  the  solemn  words  of  President  John- 
son's message  to  Congress:  "We  have  lived 
with  danger  for  a  long  time,  and  we  shall 
live  with  It  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

The  test  of  national  will  and  resolution 
seen  by  the  President  Is  one  the  American 
people  must  come  to  understand.  Much 
more  Is  involved  In  Southeast  Asia  than  the 
outcome  of  combat  In  an  Isolated  region. 
It  Is,  aa  the  President  described  it,  a  "test"  of 
our  ability  to  fight  a  long  war  of  limited 
objectives,  a  test  of  our  restraint  in  the  face 
of  a  temptation  to  try  to  end  the  war  at 
once,  a  test  of  our  determination  to  avoid 
"the  hatreds  and  passions  ordinarily  loosed 
in  wartime."  And  It  is  a  test,  as  he  put  it, 
of  our  wlU  to  fight  to  teep  alive  the  hope  of 
Independence  and  stability  "for  people  other 
than  ourselves." 

In  the  recently  published  Harold  Nicholson 
diaries,  Winston  Churcblll  Is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  much  would  turn  on  the  willingness 
of  the  United  States,  In  the  future,  to  "think 
always  of  something  higher  and  more  vast 
than  one's  own  national  Interest." 

The  words  of  the  President  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Congress  should  correct  any 
lllvislons  that  may  exist  In  Hanoi  about  the 
resolution  and  power  ol  this  country  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  in  South  Vietnam  until 
the  North  Vietnamese  attempt  to  conquer  It 
is  abandoned.  The  world  simply  must  credit 
the  declaration  of  the  President  that  "We 
will  stand  firm  in  Vietnam." 

There  Is  every  pres«nt  prospect  that  it 
will  be  necesary  to  stand  firm  for  a  long  time. 
The  recent  spate  of  peace  overtiu-es  so  far 
seem  to  have  produced  nothing  tangible. 
"Standing  firm,"  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  this  country  must  remain  Inflexible  In 
the  means  it  employs  to  prosecute  the  war 
or  the  measures  it  invokes  to  seek  the  peace. 
The  task  Immediately  ahead  in  South  Viet- 
nam clearly  is  to  reinvlgorate  the  war  of 
pacification  against  the  guerrilla  forces;  to 
encourage  as  much  as  i>oeslble  the  progress 
toward  responsible  dvUlan  democratic  rule; 


to  maintain  the  gains  against  Inflation  and 
economic  disintegration;  to  continue  the  war 
against  the  conventional  forces  of  North 
Vietnam  whenever  they  appear  in  the  de- 
militarized zone  or  In  South  Vlenam.  At 
the  same  time,  means  must  be  sought. 
through  which  It  can  be  made  clear  to  Nortb 
Vietnam  and  to  the  world,  that  our  ulti- 
mate object  is  the  diminution  of  the  scale  of 
the  fighting.  If  peace  by  negotiation  is  im- 
possible— and  at  present  It  seems  to  be  Im- 
possible— peace  must  be  sought  by  other 
means. 

This  country  must  be  quick  to  embrace 
any  opening  that  might  lead  toward  a  lower 
level  of  hostilities.  Since  the  measures  ol 
South  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  are 
basically  defensive,  the  level  of  the  fighting 
proceeds  at  a  pace  largely  dictated  by  the 
aggressors.  If  they  exhibit  any  willingness 
to  lower  the  plane  of  combat,  the  United 
States  forces  must  be  quick  to  reciprocate. 

Congress  and  the  country  heard  from  the 
President  a  careful,  calm  and  measured  dis- 
cussion of  the  outlook  in  South  Vietnam. 
One  might  search  the  archives  for  utterance 
of  a  wartime  leader  that  would  exceed  it  In 
candor  and  restraint. 


ARE  THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  MIN- 
ERAL  EXTRACTION  OUTMODED? 
ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WAYNE  N. 
ASPINALL 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  highly 
Important  address  given  by  the  Honor- 
able Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
before  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Society  of  America  last  night  in  New 
York  City.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve,  brought  out  some  very  thought- 
provoking  questions  with  respect  to  the 
current  study  of  our  land  laws,  partic- 
ularly as  it  bears  upon  mining  and  min- 
eral operations  on  the  public  lands  of 
the  country. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  addresses 
which  he,  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  Its  staff  are  making 
throughout  the  country,  in  order  to 
acquaint  the  public  generally  with  the 
herculean  task  facing  the  Commission 
in  arriving  at  recommendations  for 
future  policies  to  govern  the  disposal  or 
retention  and  management  of  our  pub- 
lic lands  in  a  manner  to  provide  the 
maximum  benefit  for  the  general  public 

I  believe  Chairman  Aspinall  is  render- 
ing a  real  service  to  the  Nation  in  focas- 
ing  attention  on  the  complex  probleio! 
involved  In  wise  conservation  practices 
with  wise  use  of  our  public  land 
resources. 

The  address  which  he  made  last  night 
presents  some  of  the  knotty  issues  which 
are  not  only  before  the  Commission  but 
also  before  the  mining  industry  and 
other  users  of  the  public  lands.  The 
challenge  to  the  mining  industry  is  sim- 
ilar to  challenges  that  have  been  or  will 
be  made  to  other  land  users  in  the  talks 
I  referred  to  a  moment  ago. 

I  am  hopeful  that  factual  data  as  to 
these  matters  may  be  assembled  in  com- 
prehensive form  so  that  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  will  be  able  to 
thoroughly  consider  every  facet  relating 
thereto  and  to  arrive  at  recommenda- 
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tions  that  may  eventuallSf  be  written  into 
law  and  provide  a  guide  for  orderly  and 
effectual  handling  of  these  problems 
without  deterring  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the 
Commission  has  been  proceeding  in  an 
orderly  manner  in  an  effort  to  develop 
the  best  possible  study  of  our  complex 
system  of  public  land  laws.  When  we 
realize  that  these  have  grown  up  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  since  the  founding  of  the 
Nation,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  a  tre- 
mendous task  is  before  the  Commission 
to  bring  some  semblance  of  order  and 
to  eliminate  confusion  not  only  in  the 
laws  themselves,  but  in  the  administra- 
tive practices  and  interpretations  which 
have  grown  up  over  the  years  and  which 
oftentimes  are  at  variance  with  the 
avowed  intent  of  the  laws.  I  consider  it 
an  honor  to  be  associated  in  this  study 
and  hope  that  its  result  will  be  a  firm 
foundation  for  further  process  in  the 
development  of  our  lands  and  their 
resources  in  the  Nation,  particularly  in 
our  Western  States. 

I  commend  Chairman  Aspinall  for  his 
forthright  exposition  of  the  problems  in 
the  minerals  field  and  urge  you  to  keep 
abreast  of  similar  statements  with  re- 
spect to  other  facets  of  the  public  land 
problem.  My  colleagues  on  this  Com- 
mission who  are  from  this  body  will,  I 
know,  join  me  in  reporting  to  the  Senate 
on  this  landmark  review  of  public  land 
law  and  administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Repre- 
sentative Aspinall's  remarks  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows : 

Are  the  Laws  Relating  to  Minehal 

EXTBACTION  OtrrMODED? 

(Remarks  of  Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  Chair- 
man. Public  Land  Law  Review  Conunlssion, 
chairman.   House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  before  the  Mining  and 
Metallurgical    Society    of    America.    New 
York.  NY.,  January  24,  1967) 
It  was  a  distinct  honor  to  be  Invited  by 
my  old  friend  Jim  Boyd  to  appear  before 
your  Society  for  the  second  time  in  the  past 
few  years  and  to  participate  in  your  discus- 
sions of  the  task  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission.    The  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Society  has  gained  an  enviable  stat- 
ure throughout  the  mining  world  and  each 
passing  year  baa  recorded  further  galna  In 
Its  accomplishments. 

Tonight,  I  have  chosen  as  my  subject  the 
aU  Important  question,  "Are  the  Laws  Relat- 
ing to  Mineral  Extraction  Outmoded?"  I 
wish  I  could  say  categorically  "yes"  or  "no" 
but  such  is  not  the  cajse.  To  find  an  answer 
to  this  and  many  other  similar  questions  un- 
derlies the  study  now  being  performed  by 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  of 
wlilch  I  have  the  honor  of  being  Chairman. 
The  Commission  faces  a  nxmiber  of  basic 
policy  Issues.  Many  of  these  I  consider  to 
be  of  major  interest  and  Importance  to  the 
minerals  and  mining  Industry  of  the  United 
States.  Some  are  Just  as  important  to  other 
public  land  users,  and  even  those  that  are 
of  prime  importance  to  the  mining  and 
minerals  industry  will  have  an  effect  on  such 
other  users. 

Because  it  was  our  idea  In  establishing 
the  Commission  that  all  elements  of  public 
wnd  law  and  policy  must  be  examined  to- 
gether, we  did  not  rush  Into  any  research  or 
Wudles  without  first  having  an  overall  plan. 
We  have  an  overall  program  that  la  being 


implemented  now  by  a  staff  which  was  built 
up  and  trained  for  this  task  during  the  last 
year.  We  lost  almost  a  year  before  the  Com- 
mission was  formally  organized;  but  In  the 
time  since,  we  have  accomplished  much,  in- 
cluding great  strides  towards  acquainting 
users  and  the  public  vrlth  the  objective  of 
the  Commission's  work. 

The  study  plans  now  In  process  are  de- 
signed to  produce  all  available  data,  Includ- 
ing the  status  of  the  law  Itself,  relating  to 
public  lands. 

It  is  the  Commission's  task  to  weigh  all 
the£e  data  and  the  staff's  evaluation  of  the 
data  that  bear  on  various  policy  Issues  and 
recommend  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent whether  existing  law  or  administrative 
practice  should  be  modified.  Recommenda- 
tions for  modification  must  be  considered 
within  the  framework  of  a  declared  congres- 
sional policy  that  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  (a)  retained  and  man- 
aged or  (b)  disposed  of,  all  in  a  manner  to 
provide  the  maxlmiun  benefit  for  the  general 
public. 

While  the  staff  has  developed  plans  for 
twenty-five  studies  and  special  analyses  cov- 
ering specific  subjects  that  we  must  consider, 
the  members  of  the  Commission  have  em- 
barked on  a  discussion  among  themselves 
concerning  basic  principles  and  Issues  that 
run  as  a  thread  of  phUosophy  through  all 
subjects.  So,  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
use  of  the  land  and  its  natural  resources,  we 
WlU  have  behind  us  an  Interchange  and  pos- 
sible agreement  of  views  concerning  such 
matters  as  economic  development  versus  re- 
tention of  resources  in  some  reserve  for  the 
future,  multiple  use  versus  single  uae,  the 
relationship  of  government  and  private  en- 
terprise in  the  development  of  our  resources, 
the  role  of  different  levels  of  government  In 
our  dynamic  federalist  Republic,  and  the 
relationship  between  Congress  and  the  Exec- 
utive in  our  Constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
basic  matters  with  which  we  wUl  oome  to 
grips  as  a  foundation  to  examine  the  various 
commodities,  services,  and  uses  that  the 
public  lands  can  produce. 

It  will  be  against  a  background  of  the 
Commission's  comp>oslte  political-economic 
philosophy  that  the  adequacy  of  all  public 
land  policy,  not  Jviat  minerals  policy,  will  be 
viewed  and  Judged.  I  can  tell  you  from  con- 
tacts with  the  members  of  the  Commission, 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  Represent- 
atives of  the  fifty  Governors,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  that  all  of  us  engaged  In 
this  effort  are  aware  of  the  responsibility  the 
Commission  has,  aware  of  the  Impact  that 
the  Commission's  recommendations  may 
have. 

The  Oommlulon  standa  aatrlde  present 
public  land  policy  with  one  foot  on  hlttarj 
and  the  other  seeking  tiie  right  path  Uito 
the  future.   To  find  that  right  path,  we  need 

the  help  of  ail  concerned. 

Before  posing  some  questions  relating  to 
the  future,  let  \u  face  squarely  and  frankly — 
so  that  we  may  ultimately  deal  wltti  them 
constructively— basic  policy  Issues  which  I 
spoke  of  a  few  moments  ago  that  face  your 
industry  as  well  as  others  using  the  public 
lands. 

1.  Must  the  title  to  land  bearing  locatable 
minerals  continue  to  be  conveyed  In  fee 
simple?  This  practice,  along  with  the  right 
to  uninhibited  exploration,  has  been  the 
backbone  of  United  Statee  mining  law  for 
nearly  a  century.  It  is  in  contention  now, 
and  has  been  at  various  times  In  our  history, 
essentially  because  alleged  surface  values  and 
other  potential  public  tises  are  presumably 
preempted  when  fee-simple  title  is  passed 
from  public  to  private  hands.  Is  fee-simple 
title  essential  as  protection  against  claim- 
Jumping  and  for  development  investment,  or 
are  there  acceptable  substitutes?  What  new 
problems  for  mineral  exploration  and  de- 
velopment are  posed  by  any  contemplated 


change  in  this  basic  policy,  and  how  can  they 
be  met? 

2.  Under  what  system  can  the  mineral 
values  retained  by  the  United  States,  in 
lands  the  surface  of  which  has  gone  to 
patent,  be  reasonably  explored  for,  found, 
and  developed,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tecting the  legitimate  Interest  of  tLe  siirface 
owner? 

This  is  a  vexing  problem  for  which  no  clear 
policy  is  now  established  in  law.  Should  the 
title  to  reserved  minerals  be  sold  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  surface  owner?  Should  we  in 
the  future  reserve  any  minerals  when  land 
18  made  available  for  Intensive  surface  de- 
velopment? 

3.  What  Is  a  reasonable  policy  to  prevent 
unwarranted  degrading  of  the  environment 
(air  and  water  poUutlon  and  landscape 
beauty)  associated  with  or  resulting  from 
public  land  mineral  development  and  pro- 
duction activity?  Who  should  set  and  ad- 
minister this  policy? 

Tou  aU  know  there  has  been  an  Increase 
in  public  concern  about  air  and  water  pol- 
lution and  the  destruction  of  anything  that 
can  be  claesifled  as  natural  beauty.  There- 
fore, to  be  realistic,  we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  In  any  future  policy  it  Is  going  to  be 
essential  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
quality  of  the  environment  and  how  man's 
activity  affects  it.  The  question  to  you, 
therefore.  Is  what  type  of  flexible  standards 
can  be  evolved  so  that  you  avoid  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  arbitrary  standards  that 
might  destroy  an  Industry  or  a  segment  of  an 
industry. 

4.  Is  the  system  used  for  the  sale  or  other 
means  of  disposition  of  minerals  from  the 
pubUc  lands.  Including  the  return  to  the 
government  f<H'  such  minerals,  reasonable 
from  all  points  of  view,  and  If  It  Is  not,  how 
should  It  be  adjusted? 

What  type  of  adjustment  would  be  fair  to 
the  public,  to  other  users,  and  stUl  not  be 
unfair  to  the  developer?  Can  you  devise  a 
policy  that  Is  fair  and  that  will  also  en- 
courage continued  examination,  exploration, 
and  development  of  public  land  minerals? 

5.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  does  mineral 
exploration  and  development  of  the  public 
lands  Impede  or  interfere  with  competing 
uses,  and  can  mineral  activity  be  economi- 
cally accommodated  to  such  competing  uses? 

This  is  a  rather  self-explanatory  issue. 
Each  of  the  public  land  users — ^the  grazers, 
the  recreatlonlsts.  the  lumbermen — must  ex- 
amine Its  own  \ise  In  the  Ught  of  yours  and 
see  to  what  extent  each  can  be  accommodated 
In  the  growing  competition  for  the  remain- 
ing lands.  The  questions  you  must  consider 
concern  themselves  with  how  these  accom- 
modations can  be  accomplished  economi- 
cally. Can  we  achieve  the  ultimate  In  mul- 
tiple use:  are  there  devices  and  techmques 
that  will  permit  a  great  variety  of  uses? 

Because  multiple  use  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  there  will  be  a  variety  of  uses  on 
each  piece  of  land,  each  acre  of  land,  but 
rather  contemplates  multiple  use  within 
large  areas,  I  come  to  the  sixth  of  the  basic 
Issues  that  I  am  presenting  to  you  tonight. 

6.  In  choosing  between  competing  uses 
for  a  given  segment  of  public  land,  which 
has  a  number  of  potential  different  uses,  how 
can  the  alternatives  be  systematically 
weighed  to  produce  acceptable  results? 

Today,  there  Is  no  means  of  weighing 
alternatives  in  order  to  choose  between  them. 
Last  summer,  I  challenged  a  recreation  group 
to  devise  a  scientific  means  of  assisting  us 
in  Congress  in  determining  when  an  area 
should  be  set  aside  for  recreation  purposes. 

I  do  not  expect  that  we  will  develop  a  fool- 
proof scientific  formula.  But,  I  do  think 
that  if  the  leaders  of  each  user  group  think 
In  terms  of  criteria,  we  will  have  come  a 
far  way  towards  achieving  a  goal  that  will 
permit  uniform  action,  thereby  producing 
results  acceptable  to  all. 
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As  part  ot  this  aspect  of  tbe  work  gen- 
erally, the  staff  of  the  Commission  has  un- 
dertaken a  project  to  see  wbetber  criteria 
can  be  eetabllshed  to  judge  "maximum  bene- 
fit for  the  general  public."  In  addition,  we 
have  discussed  this  among  the  members  of 
the  Commission  and  wltb  tbe  members  of 
the  Advisory  Council,  and  with  the  Gover- 
nors' Representatives. 

These  policy  Issues  will  be  determined  In 
the  context  of  the  general  phlloeophy  we  are 
discussing  and  against  the  data  and  legal 
analyses  produced  by  our  studies.  The  man- 
uscripts will  provide  lis  with  information 
on  the  laws  of  Individual  states  and  of  for- 
eign countries.  We  will  have  Information  on 
the  extent  of  mineral  deposits  and  examine 
the  Impact  of  their  development  on  the  area, 
regional  and  national,  as  well  as  the  con- 
flict with  other  uses  on  the  land. 

In  determining,  however,  what  the  path 
for  the  future  should  be,  tbe  first  question 
that  you,  the  leaders  of  the  mining  and 
minerals  Industry  of  the  United  States,  must 
ask  yourselves  is:  what  path  do  you  want 
for  the  mineral  industry  on  the  public  lands? 

Do  you  want  to  fashion  future  public  land 
mineral  and  mining  policy  by  Improvising 
on  centuries-old  concepts  built  Into  laws 
that  were  enacted  decades  before  our  mod- 
em society  came  Into  being?  Yes,  there  is 
much  practicability  in  tills,  but  can  the  base 
accommodate  tbe  new  realities? 

Is  such  patching  of  old  poUcy  dynamic 
enough  to  suit  the  new  exploration,  ex- 
traction, and  processing  methods  that  scien- 
tific and  technological  change  have  given  to 
your  business?  Does  it  fit  tbe  present  and 
future  organlzattozial  and  financial  charac- 
teristics of  your  Industry? 

Will  a  policy  that  is  anchored  in  tbe  past 
help  you  make  progress  instead  of  standing 
in  your  way?  Will  It  help  you  meet  the 
growing  public  preuuree  for  accommodation 
of  your  business  and  Industrial  interests  and 
tbe  resolution  of  our  water  and  air  pollution, 
landsci4>e  beauty,  and  outdoor  recreation 
needs? 

As  the  leading  policy-makers  in  the  min- 
erals industry,  and  as  responsible  citizens, 
you  have  tbe  responsibility  to  examine  your 
industry  and  your  positions  objectively,  in 
perspective  with  the  rest  of  tbe  world,  and 
to  answer  these  questions  to  yourselves  first. 
I  believe  this  la  the  last  time  in  this  century 
and  protwbly  in  your  lifetime  and  mine, 
when  the  entire  basis  of  public  land  minerals 
policy  will  be  opened  up  and  thoroughly 
evaluated  by  an  official  body  of  government 
not  preoccupied  with  the  dally  problems  and 
pressiires  of  lawmaking  or  administration  on 
a  piecemeal  basis. 

The  climate  of  this  re-examinatlon  Is  one 
that  eagerly  invites  new  concepts  and  imag- 
inative problem-solving  to  prepare  a  con- 
structive role  for  the  public  lands  in  to- 
morrow's America. 

What  have  you  got  to  offer?  I  eagerly 
await  your  answers. 


STATE  REPORTS  OP  VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL  PROGRAM  DEVELOP- 
MENT, FISCAL  YEAR  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  authorities  which  will  come  under 
review  during  the  90th  Congress  are 
those  contained  In  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  and  predecessor  legis- 
lation. The  Office  of  Education  has  re- 
cently Issued  a  publication  entitled, 
"State  Reports  of  Vocational-Technical 
Program  Development.  Fiscal  Year 
1966."  I  commend  It  to  the  senatorial 
offices  having  an  Interest  In  this  area. 
As  an  example  of  the  type  of  information 
to  be  found  in  It,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  "Foreword,"  the  "Intro- 
duction" of  the  publication,  and  the  ma- 
terial relating  to  the  State  of  Oregon, 
which  may  be  foimd  on  pages  32  and  33 
of  the  pubhcation,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreword 

(By  W.  M.  Arnold,  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education) 
These  summary  reoprts  of  vocational- 
technical  program  development  In  the  States 
and  Territories  are  vivid  examples  of  the 
stimulus  provided  by  the  passage  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  (P.L.  88-210). 
High  quality  vocational  education  is  rapidly 
becoming  available  for  those  who  need  In- 
struction to  obtain  Jobs  or  for  those  who 
must  Improve  their  skill*  and  knowledge  to 
keep  the  jobs  they  have.  The  reporting  has 
come  directly  from  the  States  and  represents 
the  State  administration's  views  of  voca- 
tional education,  growth,  and  expansion.  The 
narratives  were  then  compiled  and  edited  In 
the  Office  of  EUlucation. 

The  Federal-state-local  cooperative  rela- 
tionship In  vocational  education,  now  In  its 
50th  year,  continues  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  such  an  administrative  ar- 
rangement. Progress  Is  evident  not  only  in 
the  number  of  new  schools  constructed  and 
new  occupations  Included  in  the  training 
programs  but  also  In  the  leadership  develop- 
ment and  planning  exhibited  by  the  States. 
Vocational  education  haa  moved  ahead  rap- 
idly and  is  developing  into  a  broad,  flexible 
system  of  occupational  education  for  all  who 
need  such  instruction. 

INTRODtJCJION 

This  publication  Is  Intended  as  a  review 
Of  what  has  happened  during  fiscal  year  1966 
In  individual  States'  Tocatlonal-tecbnical 
education  programs.  The  Congress  in  1963 
passed  a  Vocational  Education  Act  aimed  at 
offering  citizens  occupational  Instruction  to 
help  them  obtain  a  Job  or  keep  up-to-date  In 
the  Job  they  have. 

During  the  year  more  than  200  new  voca- 
tional education  racilltlOB  were  constructed. 
The  pace  is  not  slackeniiig — even  more  voca- 
tional-technical schools  of  various  types  are 
being  planned.  Depending  on  the  State, 
these  may  be  called  area  vocational-tech- 
nical schools,  vocational-technical  centers, 
occupational  schools,  technical  institutes, 
post-secondary  area  schools,  service-center 
vocational  schools,  comprehensive  high 
schools,  secondary  vocatlOBial  schools,  regional 
vocational  schools,  area  vocational  high 
schools,  community  or  Junior  colleges.  None 
of  the  schools  Is  identical  because  programs 
differ  from  State  to  Stat«;  however,  the  pro- 
grams are  similar  in  that  each  offers  instruc- 
tion in  selected  occupations  to  high  school 
youth,  post-high  school  age  youth,  or  adults. 
Occasionally  a  name  pecujjar  to  one  State 
appears — trade  schools  to  'Alabama  for  ex- 
ample. By  reading  a  State's  report,  one  can 
probably  grasp  the  unique  qualities  of  the 
particular  school.  For  the  sake  of  clarity, 
the  names  common  throughout  the  nation 
have  been  used  as  often  as  possible. 

Content  In  vocational  education  programs 
is  undergoing  sweeping  changes;  course  de- 
sign, occupational  manp>ower  needs,  curricu- 
lums,  and  students'  desires  for  training  in 
various  programs  are  among  the  topics  which 
the  states  are  documenting  through  surveys 
and  studies. 

Enrollments  in  vocational  programs 
reached  close  to  5.5  million  In  fiscal  year 
1966.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  upward 
enrollment  spiral  encompassing  vocational 
education.  States  report  that  applicants  are 
turned  away  becaiise  there  are  not  enough 
facilities,  money,  or  stall  to  answer  the  de- 


mand. The  continuing  construction  of  voca- 
tlonal  schools  Is  beginning  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure, but  the  mandate  set  by  the  Congress  in 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  has  not 
j'et  been  fulfilled. 

Flexibility  is  a  key  word  in  todays  pro- 
grams. A  wider  range  ot  occupations  Is  being 
included  in  currlculums,  existing  programs 
are  expanding  to  give  more  in-depth  train- 
ing, and  new  fields  are  being  opened  Ex- 
amples  of  recent  trends  show  an  Increased 
number  of  training  programs  for  g;rls  and 
women;  remarkable  growth  In  post-secondary 
offices,  health,  and  technical  education  pro- 
grams; more  technical  training  for  highly 
skilled  workers;  and  greater  numbers  en- 
rolled In  programs  for  those  with  special 
socio-economic  needs.  Funds  for  occupa- 
tional training  programs  with  disadvantaged 
persons  alone  Increased  fifteen  fold  in  1966. 
Expansion  and  development  are  occurring  in 
post-high  school  programs  for  youth  and 
adults  as  well  as  in  more  traditional  high 
school  vocational  programs. 

The  States  and  local  communities  have  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  set  before  them.  One 
proof  is  the  $420  million  they  have  appro- 
priated for  program  activities  and  the  $60 
million  they  have  used  for  new  or  replace- 
ment equipment.  Twenty-one  States  had 
larger  appropriations  this  year  than  last. 
Staff  additions  or  some  reorganization  to 
improve  the  administration  of  vocational- 
technical  education  took  place  in  2S  S;>ates. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963,  State  boards,  advisory 
committees,  directors,  and  staff  have  given 
vigorous  leadership  to  their  programs.  Sem- 
inars, Institutes,  and  workshops  have  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  teachers  and 
other  staff  members.  As  the  reports  tell, 
the  developing  nationwide  system  of  high 
quality  vocational  and  technical  education 
programs  promises  to  match  the  standardi 
set  by  the  legislative  mandate  of  the  Beth 
Congress. 

OREGON 

Vocational  and  technical  education  at  the 
post-secondary  level  continued  to  expand 
rapidly.  In  1965-66  community  colleges  en- 
rolled over  25,000  students,  equal  in  man- 
hours  to  the  enrollment  of  8,000  f-jll-tlme 
students  and  representing  an  Increase  of  61 
percent  over  the  previous  year.  Over  35,000 
enrollees  are  expected  to  register  for  1966- 
67.  Of  the  10  oonununlty  colleges  operating 
this  year,  7  were  organized  within  separate 
districts  and  offered  comprehensive  pro- 
grams. The  community  colleges  In  Portland, 
Salem,  and  Oregon  City  were  organized  by 
local  public  school  districts.  Portland  offered 
comprehensive  programs,  while  Salem  and 
Oregon  City  provided  vocational  and  tech- 
nical courses. 

Mt.  Hood  Community  College  will  begin 
operation  in  September  1966  with  both  lower- 
division  and  vocational-technical  courses. 
In  May  1966  voters  approved  the  formation 
of  a  district  in  Clackamas  County.  A  school 
will  open  there  in  the  fall  of  1966  replacing 
the  Oregon  City  school  districts'  program  and 
offering  both  vocational-technical  and  lower- 
division  courses  of  study. 

Funding  for  operation  and  construction  of 
community  colleges  has  not  been  possible  as 
planned.  Initial  community  college  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  which  was  to  reimburse 
two-thirds  of  operational  costs.  With  avail- 
able State  and  Federal  funds,  however,  only 
about  50-percent  reimbursement  actually 
was  possible  during  the  current  blenniun. 
In  1961  legislation  providing  for  65-percent 
State  assistance  in  community  college  con- 
struction was  enacted.  During  the  1963-65 
period  only  37.5  percent  State  aid  was  given. 
Of  the  $4.5  million  set  aside  for  construction 
during  1965-67,  $4.3  million  was  allocated  to 
8  community  colleges  for  9  projects  during 
fiscal  year  1966.  In  order  to  achieve  the  in- 
tent of  original  legislation  to  provide  approx- 
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unately  two-thirds  of  community  college 
costs,  legislation  will  be  proposed  to  increase 
State  aid  from  $433  to  $541  per  fuU-tlme 
student  or  the  equivalent.  Federal  ftmds  for 
vocational-technical  programs  will  be  in  ad- 
dition to  this.  A  corresponding  appropria- 
tion of  approximately  $21  million  for  the 
blennium  is  being  requested  for  construction. 

Investigation  In  several  parts  of  the  State 
identified  specific  requirements  for  area  facil- 
ities wtiich  wlU  serve  several  high  schools. 
Planning  is  underway  which  foUows  these 
requirements.  The  Portland  public  schools 
completed  a  long-range  plan  for  vocational 
education  at  the  secondary  level  including 
area  facilities  for  selected  occupational  In- 
struction. During  the  1965-67  blennliun, 
$250,000  m  Federal  funds  will  be  spent  for 
area  vocational  high  schools.  For  1967-69 
it  is  being  requested  that  the  Legislature  per- 
mit the  State  Board  to  spend  at  least  four 
times  this  amount. 

Studies  of  vocational  education  indicate 
that  an  adequate  program  at  the  secondary 
level  should  provide  for  the  enrollment  of 
SO  percent  of  all  1 1th  and  12th  grade  students 
In  vocational-technical  education  programs. 
To  reach  this  objective  by  1975,  the  State  will 
have  to  Increase  program  capacity  from  pres- 
ent facilities  for  12,600  students  to  facilities 
for  40,000.  The  plan  Is  to  ultimately  pro- 
vide 18  commimlty  college  administrative 
units.  To  serve  high  school  students,  a  com- 
plex of  area  facilities  involving  at  least  20 
separate  administrative  units  will  be  devel- 
oped during  the  next  ten  years. 


WHY  VIETNAM? 


Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President.  News- 
day,  of  Long  Island,  has  published  a 
forceful  explanation  of  why  we  are  in 
Vietnam.    Let  me  quote  its  conclusion: 

We  are  In  South  Vietnam  to  protect  our 
national  Interest,  the  free  world,  and  a  free 
people.  We  shall  stay  until  our  mission  Is 
accomplished. 

These  two  sentences  summarize  News- 
day's  editorial  responding  to  a  propa- 
ganda attack  by  the  newspaper  of  the 
Young  Communist  League  in  Russia. 

The  Communists  are  playing  every 
tune  in  the  propaganda  book,  Newsday 
asserts,  in  an  effort  to  convince  the  world 
that  we  are  wicked  and  they  are  saintly. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  facts  will  speak 
for  themselves. 

I  believe  Newsday  has  spoken  for  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  in  this  arti- 
cle, which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Newsday,  Jan.  13,  1967] 
Why  We  Are  in  Vietnam 

On  the  page  opposite  we  reprint  the  state- 
ment directed  to  John  Steinbeck  by  Komso- 
molskaya  Pravda  (Moscow)  the  newspaper 
of  the  Young  Communist  League.  This  cul- 
minates in  a  Russian  propaganda  blast  that 
accuses  the  U.S.  of  "crimes"  against  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Vietnam  through  bombing  raids 
by  the  Air  Force.  Mr.  Steinbeck  can.  and  no 
doubt  will,  answer  this  blast  in  his  own 
time  and  far  better  than  Newsday.  So  we 
prefer  to  state,  once  more,  the  reasons  why 
we  U.S.  is  fighting  In  Vietnam  and  what 
wst  fighting  has  accomplished. 

We  are  in  Vietnam,  as  all  reasonable 
Americans  know,  to  protect  our  East  Asian 
conunental  flank  against  Bed  China,  to 
maintain  the  Pacific  as  an  ocean  In  which  all 
iree  nations  can  move  without  hindrance, 
^d  to  guarantee  our  allies  against  overthrow 


through  Communist  force  or  subversion. 
The  results  of  Communist  force  are  self- 
evident.  In  North  Vietnam,  the  Red  gov- 
ernment of  Ho  Chi  Minh  killed  probably 
100,000  innocent  people  between  1954  and 
1956  while  wresting  land  from  peasants. 
That  slaughter  would  be  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  would  happen  should  the 
Communists  take  over  South  Vietnam. 

The  '"domino  theory,"  first  propounded 
years  back,  held  that  the  U.S.  must  make  Its 
presence  felt  In  Southeast  Asia  lest  one 
country  after  another  topple  under  Chinese 
pressure.  That  theory,  as  Secretary  General 
Thant  of  the  UN  has  said  correctly,  has  long 
since  been  discredited.  But  why  has  it  been 
discredited?  Because  the  U.S.  is  physically 
present  in  Southeast  Asia.  Its  presence  has 
regenerated  nationalism  In  Indonesia,  In 
Thailand,  in  Cambodia  and  In  Burma. 

The  Chinese  would  have  a  hard  time  oc- 
cupying or  controlling  these  typical  coun- 
tries now  that  they  know  that  America 
means  what  It  says.  Once  Peking  referred  to 
the  U.S.  as  "a  paper  tiger."  No  more.  Now 
they  refer  to  us  as  a  band  of  killers.  We  have 
proved  to  them  that  we  are  no  sham  and 
that  we  will  fight  to  keep  our  allies  free.' 

A  variety  of  people  in  and  out  of  the 
U.S. — some  sincere,  some  not — have  urged 
that  we  get  out  of  Southeast  Asia.  But  if  we 
get  out,  what  happens  to  the  people  we  have 
abandoned  in  South  Vietnam?  Much  as 
Americans  abhor  war,  we  have  a  duty  to  stay 
until  the  enemy  has  learned  hts  lesson  and 
retired  within  his  own  frontiers;  until  we 
have  completed  the  rehabilitation  of  villages 
and  peoples  hit  hard  by  the  war,  and  until 
we  have  made  of  South  Vietnam  a  model  na- 
tion, an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  enemy  is  taking  every  advantage  of 
propaganda,  helped  along  sometimes  by  the 
pathetic  films  on  American  TV  showing 
famlllea  uprooted  from  their  homes  by  war. 
In  every  war,  families  are  uprooted;  It  Is  a 
sad  fact  of  war.  The  enemy  is  taking  fur- 
ther advantage  of  us  by  subtly  distorting  the 
reports  sent  back  from  North  Vietnam  by  the 
first  American  correspondent  to  visit  there. 
Harrison  Salisbury,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
may  have  taken  on  faith  too  much  of  the 
so-called  evidence  supplied  by  Hanoi,  but 
before  the  end  of  his  series  of  reports  he  did 
attribute  these  to  that  government.  Kom- 
somolskaya  Pravda  quotes  him  as  "confirm- 
ing" the  "crimes"  of  the  U.S.,  which  he  did 
not.  This  exemplifies  the  Communists' 
cynicism.  They  are  playing  every  tune  In  the 
book  to  convince  the  world  that  we  are 
wicked  and  they  are  saintly. 

In  the  end,  let  it  be  hoped,  the  facts  will 
speak  for  themselves.  The  hundreds  of 
thousands  murdered,  tortured  or  punished  In 
North  Vietnam;  the  countless  thousands 
murdered  or  tortured  or  kidnaped  by  the  Viet 
Cong  In  South  Vietnam.  And,  balanced 
against  this,  the  restraint  with  which  we  are 
pursuing  our  objectives.  We  are  in  South 
Vietnam  to  protect  our  national  interest,  the 
free  world,  and  a  free  people.  We  shall  sUy 
until  our  mission  is  accomplished. 


THE  OTHER  VITAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  late 
December.  Reporter  William  C.  Selover. 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  wrote 
an  outstanding  five-part  series  on  "The 
Other  VV^ar  on  Poverty" — the  unheralded 
efforts  of  private  business,  labor  unions, 
and  our  voluntary  associations  to  ad- 
vance economic  opportunity  for  all 
Americans. 

In  our  concern  as  national  legislators 
with  the  President's  war  on  poverty 
program,  we  may  too  easily  tend  to  over- 
look the  really  important  efforts  by  non- 
governmental organizations  which  have 


been  fighting  poverty  since  long  before 
the  Great  Society  was  announced.  I 
commend  this  excellent  series  of  articles 
from  the  Monitor  to  all  Senators  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Dec.  28,  1966) 
1.  The    Other    War   on    Povektt — Steppino 
Into  Aid-to-Poor  Gaps 
(The  antipovcTty  efforts  of  private  individ- 
uals and  groups,  labor  unions,  and  business- 
men are  largely  untold.     Their  work  consti- 
tutes "the  other  war  on  poverty."    This  and 
four   subsequent   reports   detail   the   rising 
momentum  of  this  private  campaign. 
(By  WUliam  C.  Selover,  staff  correspondent 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 
Washington. — The  stone-cold  image  of  the 
private  businessman  may  be  fading. 

The  high-pressure  executive  in  the  gray 
flannel  suit,  obsessed  only  with  making  more 
money,  has  all  but  disappeared  in  some 
circles. 

In  his  place  is  emerging  a  new  likeness: 
the  business  leader  concerned  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  betterment  of  the  poor. 

There  have  always  been  some  businessmen 
devoting  spare  time  to  worthy  charities.  But 
today,  that  trend  is  becoming  widespread 
and  well  organized. 

And  for  the  first  time,  the  well-proven 
methods  of  private  enterprise  are  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  poverty. 
(The  introduction  of  a  system  analysis  ap- 
proach to  antipoverty  projects  is  one  exam- 
ple.) 

Some  people  think  this  trend  ia  a  fearful 
reaction  to  the  summer  riots  in  Watts,  Cleve- 
land, and  elsewhere.  Some  see  it  developing 
after  the  famous  1963  march  on  Washington. 
The  head  of  Chicago's  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  Thomas  H.  Coulter,  says: 
"I  think  It's  Just  plain  enUghtened  self- 
interest.     It's  as  simple  as  that." 

But  another  theory  gaining  currency  Is 
that  It  developed  out  of  the  faUure  of  the 
federal  government  to  do  the  job. 

In  any  case,  whatever  the  reasons,  the  pri- 
vate sector  now  Is  out  to  show  government 
how  to  win  the  poverty  war. 

Symptoms  of  the  trend  are  everywhere: 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  under  this  headline  In  its  newspaper  : 
"Your  role  in  poverty  war,"  urged  business- 
men to  order  Its  pamphlet,  "The  Role  of  the 
Businessman  in  Reducing  Poverty."  It  sells 
for  $2. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
in  New  York  is  conducting  seminars  for  busi- 
ness leaders  from  all  over  the  country  in  an 
effort  to  Involve  them  In  private  antipoverty 
projects.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
doing  much  the  same  thing  in  some  13  se- 
lected  communities. 

And  one  of  the  giants  of  big  business, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  AT&T  Frederick  R. 
Kappel,  is  reminding  businessmen  that  the 
"social  responsibilities  of  business  are  in- 
creasing." 

Before  an  Indianapolis  audience  he 
pointed  out  that  poverty  is  concentrated 
among  Negroes — and,  he  added,  "we  in  busi- 
ness must  help.  .  .  .  We  can  go  a  long  way 
to  give  disadvantaged  people  the  chance  to 
learn.  .  .  ." 

The  views  are  reflected  by  men  like  Arjay 
Miller,  Ford  Motor  Company  president:  Don- 
ald C.  Cook,  American  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany president,  and  Dr.  Walter  E.  Hoadley, 
vice-president  of  the  Bank  of  America. 

PRACTICAL    STEPS    ITRGED 

Dr.  Hoadley  told  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  "Poverty 
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Is  a  crucial  problem  we  must  give  more  time 
to.  In  very  practical  ways.  Each  of  us  must 
find  his  own  speclflc  role  and  do  his  best  to 
help."  ^     , 

Mr.  Cook  sayB  he  l>elleveB  that  busmeas 
leaders  must  "break  the  artlflclal  barriers 
that  have  separated  the  purely  business 
values  from  the  purely  social  and  human 
values." 

Instances  of  businessmen  who  are  vlslDiy 
breaking  down  these  barriers  are  multiplying. 

In  Chicago,  for  example,  the  Yellow  Cab 
Company  worked  up  a  training  program  to 
offset  a  shortage  of  cab  drivers  in  that  city. 
Since  the  program  began  In  1962,  1,700  have 
graduated  and  now  are  driving  caba. 

A  restaurant  association  In  the  same  city 
Instituted  a  course  In  food  preparation  foi 
poor  people. 

The  Shell  Oil  Company  worked  up  a 
serrlce-statlon-attendant  program. 

An  astonishing  number  of  people  placed  In 
Joba  as  a  result  of  such  programs — 84  per- 
cent— came  off  the  relief  rolls. 

One  private  business  started  a  school  to 
train  key-punch  operators.  They  trained 
women  who  were  on  reUef — mostly  mothers 
receiving  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  pay- 
ments. 

Out  of  111  graduates  who  had  never 
worked  before,  63  have  jobs  and  are  holding 
on  to  them.  The  private  training  group  gets 
paid  only  t<x  those  graduates  who  are  able 
to  hold  joba. 

National  Cash  Register  la  developing  a  pro- 
gram to  help  train  poor  and  deprived  peo- 
ple—and then  get  them  joba. 

This  Is  just  a  sampling  of  stories  repeated 
in  countless  ways — all  across  the  country. 

WAKTING  TO  GET  INVOLVED 

"More  and  more  businessmen  are  Interested 
In  programs  to  help  the  poor,"  explains  one 
New  York  businessman  who  Is  devoting  full 
time  to  recruiting  other  businessmen  for  a 
private,  antlpoverty  project.  "I  talk  to  peo- 
ple every  day  who  want  to  get  Involved." 

Elaborating,  he  continued:  "They  range 
from  Independently  wealthy  men  who  have 
plenty  of  time — to  those  who  have  full 
careers  already.     Yet  they  want  to  play  a 

and   have 


Business  groups  like  NAM  and  the  C  of  C 
figure  If  that  resource  could  be  tapped  ade- 
quately, this  country  would  be  well  on  the 
road  to  removing  from  poverty  all  except 
those  who  are  disabled  or  aged. 

Incentives  to  further  enlist  the  skills, 
equipment,  and  know-how  of  business  In 
job  development  are  being  studied. 

Rep.  Harold  Collier  (R)  of  Illinois  has  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  businesses  to  compen- 
sate for  the  expense  of  providing  training 
programs  for  employees  and  prospective 
employees.  It  provides  a  7  percent  tax  credit 
for  training  expenses. 

This  method  appears  t©  businessmen  to  be 
the  most  acceptable  way  for  government  to 
encourage  private  efforts — without  actually 
exercising  direct  control  over  them. 

The  success  of  many  of  the  Individual  ef- 
forts of  businessmen  in  this  area  is 
Impressive  by  any  standard. 

APPKOACH   CRITICIZED 

From  experience  so  far,  this  fact  Is  be- 
coming clear:  When  bu»lnessmen  run  such 
programs,  money  Is  usually  spent  wisely  and 
efficiently. 

Men  skilled  In  getting  the  best  return  for 
their  dollar  rarely  waste  money  needlessly. 
They  can  experiment  with  various  ap- 
proaches—If they  fall,  they  can  shift  gears 
quickly  and  easily. 

This  is  something  government  programers 
seem  unable  to  do. 

Pollster  Dr.  Oeorge  H.  Gallup  described 
the  contrast  in  approaobes  this  way: 

"No  manufacturer  today  would  launch  a 
new  product  or  a  new  service  without  trying 
It  out  In  a  test  market  cr  without  trying  to 
determine  Its  effectiveness  In  a  controlled 
situation,  but  the  natiocal  government  has 
no  hesitancy  to  launch  with  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  completely  new  and  un- 
tested program.  And  the  government  like- 
wise, always  manifests  a  great  reluctance  to 
abandon  a  program  even  after  It  has  proved 
Ineffective.  .  .  ." 

Even  Daniel  P.  Moy&lhan.  one  of  the 
original  drafters  of  the  poverty  program  ad- 
mits "disappointment"  In  the  administra- 
tion's poverty  war.  He  sees  that  "the  way 
we  rush  into  things  .  .  ."  possibly  offers  "a 


role.      Some   who   are   very   busy 

practlcaUy  no  time  at  aU  for  thto-etiU  they      rTutl^fOTtoe'^^ure 

Ly  ;ief.  have  lunch,  and  lef.  talk  about     '=*Cln^men    fe^l    they 

Already,  It  la  estimated  that  businessmen 
are  giving  time  worth  about  15  billion  a  year 
to  voluntary  charitable  endeavors. 

And  that  figure  is  accelerating.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
board  says  that  businessmen  have  doubled 
their  nonprofit  activity  in  five  years.  Some 
top  executives  spend  up  to  80  percent  of 
their  time  on  good  works,  partially  on  long- 
standing good-will  programs  and  partially 
on  efforts  to  combat  poverty. 

It's  not  only  in  this  country  that  business- 
men sjre  spending  their  considerable  efforts 
to  help  people.  The  International  Executive 
Service  Corps  has  nearly  300  projects  imder 
way  In  17  poor  countries,  In  Latin  America, 
Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

The  potential  of  free  enterprise  in  reducing 
poverty  la  regarded  by  some  as  virtually 
limitless. 

Experts  point  out  that  If  Industries  in  this 
coimtry  provided  2  percent  more  jobs  than 
they  now  do,  unemployment  could  be  wiped 
out  overnight — assuming  workers  had  the 
necessary  skills. 

Experience  with  the  "war  on  poverty"  over 
the  past  two  years  indicates  that  the  most 
pressing  need  is  basic  training  for  jobs. 
EOtriFPKO  yoa  action 

Private  biislnesa  is  already  massively 
equipped  to  undertake  far-reaching  pro- 
grams in  job  development. 

It  Is  variously  estimated  that  private  in- 
dustry spends  between  (4.5  billion  and  920 
billion  a  year  just  on  jo^  training  alone. 


feel  they  can  offer  that 
"caution." 

They  want  to  know  all  they  can  before 
spending  money  on  a  project.  Dr.  C.  Lowell 
Harrlss,  economics  professor  at  Columbia 
University,  says  he  la  "impressed  at  how 
much  more  we  need  to  know  about  causes 
and  cures  of  poverty,  about  the  methods  and 
means,  costs  and  accomplishments,  as  well 
as  the  objectives." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce's  Task  Force 
on  Economic  Growth  and  Opportumty  has 
turned  out  three  Impressive  major  reports 
in  an  attempt  to  fill  in  the  knowledge  gap. 

Dr.  Hoadley  wants  businessmen  to  use  such 
knowledge  as  a  basis  for  considering  "all  pos- 
sible alternative  proposals." 

SPBEAD    OF    INFORMATION 

But  to  consider  all  alternates,  business- 
men must  know  what  la  working  and  where. 
They  must  know  how  the  Chicago  taxicab 
company  set  up  driver  training,  how  NAM 
Is  teaching  typing  t«  unskilled  women. 
"There  is  always  the  lack  of  information 
about  what  Is  going  on."  says  Dr.  Harrlss, 
".  .  .  what  has  succeoded,  and  what  has 
failed  in  other  places." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  NAM,  and 
other  business-oriented  groups  consider  It 
their  role  to  spread  this  information  around. 
This  Is  what  they  are  doing  in  programs  all 
over  the  country. 

Real  efforts  of  businessmen  in  this  area 
on  an  organized  basis  an  only  beginning. 

But  if  their  potential  can  be  tapped, 
through  coordinated  eilorts  across  the  coun- 
try, many  feel  the  day  when  grinding  pov- 


erty is  eliminated  will  be  considerably  cloier 

at  hand. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec. 

29,  1966] 
2.  The  Otheb  War  on  Povebtt — AitxaicANs 
Rediscover    a    Talent — Problem-Solvimg 
Knack 

(By  wmiam  C.  Selover) 
Washington. — In  th©  1830's.  when  tlw 
French  nobleman.  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle, 
sailed  across  to  the  new  world  to  look  around, 
he  found  that  Americans  had  a  knack  for 
solving  their  problems  quickly,  efficiently, 
and  with  very  little  fuss. 

They  did  this,  be  discovered,  through  their 
voluntary  "associations." 

"These  Americans  are  imusual  people,"  he 
wrote  later.  "When  they  see  a  problem  come 
up — ^a  canal  to  be  dug  or  a  school  to  be 
built — they  immediately  form  a  group  or 
committee,  whatever  is  necessary  to  get  the 
job  done." 

Today,  there  is  a  growing  minority  of  vocal 
opinion  Insisting  that  many  cvirrent  prob- 
lems  presently  handled  by  government,  can 
be  better  approached  by  this  same,  old-fash- 
ioned, nongovernmental  action.  They  want 
a  return  of  reliance  on  "independent,"  vol- 
untary associations  to  solve  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

These  people  Instst  government  isn't  tiu 
only  answer. 

Advocates  of  this  thesis  contend  that  the 
"Independent"  sector — (as  opposed  to  the 
public  and  private  sectors) — can  end  unem< 
ployment,  crime,  slum  conditions,  air  and 
water  pollution,  etc..  and  "wipe  out  poverty." 
This  may  seem  like  an  immense  order. 
But  more  and  more  people  think  it's  worth 
a  try. 

One  quiet  advocate  of  this  thesis  is  Dr, 
Oeorge  H.  Gallup,  one  of  this  country's  most 
respected  public-opinion  analysts. 

He  believes  there  is  a  vast  reservoir  of 
talent  and  manpower  just  waiting  to  be  used 
in  the  battle  against  poverty.  Voluntary 
associations  of  such  people,  he  says,  could 
revolutionize  the  approach  to  social  prob- 
lems. 

"In  a  nationwide  study."  he  recently  told  a 
New  York  audience  of  businessmen,  "we 
found  that  nearly  three  out  of  every  four 
persons  who  had  attended  college  said  they 
would  be  willing  to  devote  time  each  week 
without  pay  to  the  solution  of  such  local 
problems  as  crime,  housing,  recreation.  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  traffic  congestion,  unem- 
ployment, and  the  like. 

"These  people,"  Dr.  Gallup  continued,  "are 
ready  and  eager  to  go  to  work  on  the  prob- 
lems of  special  Interest  to  them.  Now  ben 
Is  a  veritable  Niagara  of  brain  power  that 
can  be  utilized  by  any  state  or  local  com- 
munity at  any  time." 

Soma  of  these  groups  are  already  emerglni 
In  this  new  role. 

The  Urban  League,  for  example,  is  proceed- 
ing to  train  and  place  many  Negroes  In  jobi. 
Labor  unions  have  their  special  antlpoverty 
projects. 

Even  the  meticulously  conservatlTe  Ri- 
tlonal  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  run- 
ning a  training  program  for  Harlem  drop- 
outs— getting  them  training  and  finding 
them  jobs.  The  NAM  has  been  able  to  train 
typists  and  place  them  In  jobs — at  the  ridicu- 
lously low  cost  of  Just  IB  per  person. 

One  of  the  most  recent  such  Independent 
associations  to  emerge  Is  the  Citizens'  Oru- 
sade  Against  Poverty  (CCAP).  under  the 
chairmanship  of  labor  leader  Walter  P.  Ben- 
ther. 

All  of  these  groups  operate  imder  the  >*• 
sumption  that  government  alone  cant  do 
the  job. 

Richard  W.  Boone,  executive  director  of 
CCAP.  explained  the  rationale  of  his  orgs- 
niaation  this  way:  "We  had  the  feeling  that 
big  government  cannot,  should  not,  and 
would  not  be  allowed  to  solve  all  our  prob- 
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lems.  Out  of  this  comes  the  notion  of  part- 
nership of  private  and  public  involvement." 
He  1128  been  bitterly  disappointed  in  the 
government's  war  on  poverty.  He  Is  dismayed 
by  the  budgetary  cutbacks  In  the  program. 
"What  we  are  talking  about  Is  the  failure 
of  smill  business  administration,  welfare 
programs,  rural  programs — ^none  produced 
what  early  visionaries  expected.  .  .  .  OEO 
(Office  of  Economic  Opportunity]  Is  a  teaU- 
mony  to  the  fact  that  the  government  has 
not  been  doing  well." 

His  answer  is  that  we  "must  now  have  • 
major  input  of  private  capital." 

CCAP  is  a  coalition  of  many  voluntary 
aasociationa — ^religious.  labor,  business,  polit- 
ical—engaged In  the  exploration  of  the  most 
effective  approach  to  fighting  poverty. 

"We  are  asking,"  explains  Mr.  Boone,  "what 
are  the  most  effective  approaches  to  poverty 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  freedom?" 
CCAP  is  concerned  with  government's  tend- 
ency to  come  up  with  "bold  new  ideas,"  how- 
ever untested,  and  to  launch  them  with  a 
"massive  flow  of  money." 

Mr.  Boone  pointed  out  that  several  years 
ago  in  the  great  push  for  public  housing  the 
"Intentions  were  good,"  but  "the  effect  has 
been  to  maintain  rather  than  tear  down  the 
slums." 

He  wants  to  press  for  new  Ideas  and  re- 
sources— "but  we  are  concerned  that  we  dont 
reduce  rather  than  extend  freedoms." 

CCAP  has  taken  on  the  task  of  watch- 
dogging  OEO. 

It  wants  to  assure  due  process  by  OEO  In 
Its  decisions,  such  as  fund  cutoffs.  Its  recent 
successful  battle  with  OEO  to  refund  the 
Mississippi  Headstart  Program  CDOM  (Child 
Development  Group  of  Mississippi)  was  an 
Instance  of  this  type  of  effort. 

CCAP  is  training  community  workers  un- 
der a  sizable  Ford  Foundation  grant.  And 
It  is  setting  up  a  kind  of  clearinghouse  to 
steer  applicants  to  proper  programs — ^public 
and  private— to  meet  their  needs.  It  will 
also  field  complaints  about  OEO  programs. 
CCAP  Is  currently  supporting  a  pilot  proj- 
ect In  Georgia  and  Alabama  to  mobilize  pri- 
vate resources  to  build  self-help  housing  and 
to  set  up  a  cooperative  factory. 

It  wants  to  come  up  with  practical  alterna- 
tives to  big  government  programs. 

Even  the  NAM  is  searching  around  for  sub- 
stitutes to  government  action.  Richard  C. 
Comuelle,  vice-president  of  NAM,  and  author 
of  "Reclaiming  the  American  Dream,"  has 
much  the  same  misgivings  about  the  growth 
of  big  government  In  the  welfare  area. 

Like  Dr.  Gallup,  Mr.  Comuelle  feels  that 
Independent  groups  can  come  up  vrtth  some 
pretty  good  answers. 

So  Mr.  Cornuelle  sits  high  in  his  glass- 
faced  Park  Avenue  skyscraper  and  runs  a 
program  for  Harlem  dropouts. 

He  is  out  to  prove  that  Independent  efforts 
are  cheaper,  more  effective,  and  safer. 

'Our  goal  is  to  outperform  the  federal  gov- 
ernment," he  says  with  the  coolness  of  a  man 
who  already  has.  This  he  actually  did  with  a 
loan  program  for  college  students  privately 
set  up  to  rival  the  government's  program. 
The  results  were  strikingly  better  than  the 
government's.  ■» 

His  success  In  this  fired  his  confidence. 
Now  he  wants  to  get  into  competition  with 
the  government's  poverty  program. 

He  wants  to  help  Independent  groups 
modernize  their  methods.  He  wants  to  spread 
news  of  the  successful,  tested  approaches. 
"Many  of  our  welfare  agencies  are  operating 
with  techmques  and  methods  generations 
old,"  he  says. 

With  this  revitallzation  of  the  Independ- 
ent sector — the  voluntary  associations  de 
TocquevUle  was  fascinated  with — ^Mr.  Cornu- 
eue  predicts:  "We  will  be  amazed  at  our 
ability  to  get  social  results." 

Thus,  CCAP  and  NAM.  though  operating 
from  essentially  different  postures,  are 
leaded  in  much  the  same  direction.  The  ap- 
proach Is  slightly  different:  Mr.   Comuelle 


would  reject  government  money  under  all 
circumstances.  ("A  lot  of  people  are  groping 
for  a  method  to  have  your  cake  and  eat  it 
too — have  federal  money  and  not  federal 
control.") 

Mr.  Boone  Isnt  worried  about  the  source. 
(On  tainted  money:  "You  have  to  have  the 
determination  to  take  It,  wash  It,  and  use 
It.  Protect  yourself — estabUsh  clearly  the 
conditions  under  which  you  are  going  to  ac- 
cept It.") 

But  on  basic  objectives  they  are  in  agree- 
ment: The  federal  government  is  not  the 
answer— or  certainly  not  the  only  answer- 
to  solving  the  problems  of  this  age. 

As  Mr.  Comuelle  concludes:  "I  think  we 
are  going  to  look  back  on  the  last  third  of 
the  century  as  a  time  when  we  rediscovered 
the  astomshing  vitality  and  problem-solving 
capacity  of  the  independent  sector  and  put 
it  to  work  In  America." 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec. 

30,  19661 
3.  The      Other      War      on      Poverty — New 

Front— Business  Know-How  Mobilized 
(By  WllUam  C.  Selover) 

Washington. — Some  congressmen  are  be- 
ginning to  think  private  business  should 
play  a  bigger  role  in  the  antlpoverty  war. 

They  feel  now  that  the  private  sector 
might  be  capable  of  wiping  out  poverty 
more  efficiently  and  intelligently  than  the 
federal  government.  They  contend  that  big 
government  hasn't  done  the  Job  it  set  out 
to  do. 

These  probably  sound  like  Republican 
ideas. 

But  some  pretty  un-Republican  politicians 
and  leaders  are  coming  to  these  conclu- 
sions-like Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  (D)  of 
New  York  and  Walter  P.  Reuther,  president 
of  the  United  AutomobUe  Workers  Union, 
to  name  two. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  are  ex- 
ploring whole  new  approaches  to  the  slug- 
gish progress  of  the  "war  on  poverty." 

Sen.-Elect  Charles  H.  Percy  and  Sen.  Jacob 
K.  Javit*  have  promoted  government-pri- 
vate corporation  partnersmps — along  the 
communications  satellite  (Comsat)  lines. 
And  Sen.-Elect  Edward  W.  Brooke  has 
pushed  for  greater  government-industry  co- 
operation. 

Even  more  interesUng  is  the  fact  that 
Democrats  are  beginning  to  compete  vrtth 
Republicans  In  advocating  retreat  from  big 
government. 

partnership  with  industry 

Senator  Kennedy  wants  to  get  private  non- 
profit corporations  to  combat  urban  poverty. 
And  he  has  spearheaded  such  a  group  in 
New  York's  Bedford-Stuyvesant  slum. 

Such  corporations,  he  says,  "would  find  a 
fruitful  partnership  with  American  in- 
dustry." 

Mr.  Kennedy  insists  that  these  "cannot 
and  should  not  be  owned  or  managed  by 
government,  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  bureaucracy,  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
responding  to  a  different  constituency." 

Similarly,  Mr.  Reuther  calls  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  remake 
the  cities  and  wipe  out  slums.  Funds,  he 
said,  woidd  come  from  private  capital,  union 
pension  ftmds,  and  foundation  grants. 

While  he  wouldn't  turn  away  federal  sub- 
sidies, he  would  insist  that  control  remain 
in  private  hands.  "When  government  is  an 
equal  partner,"  he  says  "you  tend  to  be- 
come a  prisoner  of  bureaucratic  infighting." 

These  are,  to  say  the  least,  unexpected 
words  coming  from  pereimlal  advocates  of 
an  increasing  government  role  in  American 
Ufe. 

Yet.  today,  more  and  more,  the  latter-day 
liberals  are  disillusioned  by  failures  in  the 
poverty  program.  To  them  the  "war  on  pov- 
erty" has  been  a  disappointment.  The  prob- 
lems it  sought  to  conquer  remain. 
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Furthermore,  Republicans  who  had  earlier 
predicted  the  worst  now  are  calling  for  new 
initiatives.  Some  are  coming  up  with  "He- 
publican  alternatives." 

CROSADE   to   be   revived 

Rep  Albert  Qule  (R)  of  Minnesota,  for 
example,  plans  to  revive  his  "opportunity 
crusade,"  in  the  90th  Congress.  Interest  in 
his  alternative  to  the  "war  on  poverty"  is 
apparently  growing. 

His  proposal  includes  a  far-reaching  job- 
training  program  run  by  private  Industry 
Mr.  Qule  points  out  that  American  Industry 
is  already  massively  geared  to  this  kind  of 
work. 

"Young  people  must  have  a  place  to  leara 
needed  skills."  he  says.  "The  private  sec- 
tor is  the  only  place  to  do  it." 

Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts  is  another  Republi- 
can searching  for  alternatives. 

He  wants  to  "break  the  circle  of  conven- 
tional thinking"  which  he  says,  leaves  the 
solution  of  social  problems  to  government 

"I  propose  that  the  war  on  poverty  be 
Mcalated  by  enlisting  in  it  the  resources  of 
the  private  enterprise  system,"  he  says 

His  proposal— establishment  of  an  eco- 
nomic  opportunity  corporation — chartered  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  has  been  compared  to 
Comsat.  The  potential  for  profits,  however 
would  be  conalderably  more  limited  than  is 
presently   seen   in   the   Comsat  corporation. 

The  Javlts  proposal  lias  yet  to  take  its 
final  shape. 

Initially  It  would  have  been  capitalized  at 
about  «1  bllUon.  40  percent  from  the  federal 
government,  with  60  percent  from  private 
sources.  ^ 

But  the  Senator  now  feels  that  a  much 
leas  ambitious  program  would  be  more  prac- 
tical. Also,  he  wants  to  keep  government 
funds  out  of  it. 

A  sso  khxion  stock  orrsRiNo 
As  his  proposal  now  sUnds,  the  govern- 
ment would  not  own  stock.    However   3  of 
the  16-man  board  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  ' 

The  corporation  woiUd  make  an  initial 
$50  mUUon  stock  offering — to  be  raised 
through  a  canvas  of  corporations,  labor 
umons.  church  groups,  foundations,  and 
other  private  org^anizations. 

The  Senator  feels  that  such  a  corporation 
could  fill  "the  desperate  need  for  business- 
Uke  management  techniques:  the  confusion 
overlapping  of  functions,  and  waste  which 
are  plaguing  so  many  of  the  ezlsUng  pro- 
grams could  undoubtedly  be  reduced  if 
business  management,  which  handles  enor- 
mously complex  enterprises  with  efficiency 
could  be  utilized." 

Skeptics  seriously  doubt  that  business 
geared  to  the  profit  motive,  can  be  moved 
to  Invest  In  such  programs.  But  Senator 
Javlts  heartily  disagrees. 

"Business  has  already  shown  a  major  de- 
sire to  participate  In  activities  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  In  many  fields,"  he  recently  told 
a  Boston  audience,  "but  especially  In  man- 
power traimng,  redevelopment  projects  in 
poor  neighborhoods,  and  investmenta  in 
email  business — all  of  which  have  had  a 
significant  Impact  on  poverty  conditions." 

OEO   CRITICIZES   PROPOSALS 

Senator  Kennedy  likewise  contends  that 
business  has  taken  an  active  role  In  this 
area.  "Many  firms  .  .  ."  he  says,  "have  ac- 
tually undertaken  the  search  for  ways  to 
bring  the  ghetto  into  the  national  economic 
market." 

Says  Senator  Kennedy:  "Loans  and  tech- 
nical cooperation  from  Industry  and  com- 
merce; trained  manpower  and  organization 
from  labor  unions;  academic  and  educa- 
tional partnership  with  the  universities  .  .  .: 
these  would  be  resources  thus  far  unknown 
to  the  ghetto,  resources  sufficient  to  mount 
a  real  attack  on  the  intertwined  problems 
of  housing  and  jobs,  education  and  income." 
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How  well  these  ideas  will  go  over,  in  Con- 
gress and  with  the  voters,  nobody  Is  pre- 
dicting. 

Senator  Javits  asked  OEO  officers  for  an 
evaluation  of  his  proposal.  They  tended  to 
pooh-pooh  It.  "Hiey  would  rather  spend 
money  on  direct  programs  to  help  the  poor, 
they  argued. 

Still,  even  the  administration  Is  examin- 
ing the  Comsat-type  proposal  with  great 
interest.  Just  how  the  private  sector  would 
be  involved  remains  unclear.  But  one  thing 
Is  for  sure:  the  initiative,  skill,  and  re- 
sources of  private  industry  are  being  wel- 
comed in  Washington  with  unusual  interest. 

The  chances  for  the  Qule  proposal,  for 
example,  have  Increased  measurably  with 
the  election  of  47  more  Republicans  to  the 
house. 

Last  Sept.  29,  Mr.  Qule's  motion  to  sub- 
stitute his  "opportunity  crusade"  for  the 
administration's  "war  on  poverty"  failed  by 
162-203.  Of  that  number,  47  Democrats 
voted  for  the  Qule  proposal — among  them 
were  several  who  had  earlier  voted  for 
strongly  liberal  administration  programs 
such  as  open  housing,  rent  supplements, 
etc. 

Tliese  Include  Bep.  William  J.  Randall  ok 
Missouri  and  Rep.  Walter  S.  Baring  of  Ne- 
vada. 

Mr.  Qule  thinks  he'll  pick  up  couidflrably 
mors  support  as  more  legislators  seek  alter- 
natives. 

Tet,  there  Is  a  final  school  of  tliouglxt 
which  would  argue  that  Congress  mat  loe- 
ceed  Just  by  passing  more  laws. 

Conservative  writer  Richard  Comuelle,  au- 
thor of  "Reclaiming  the  American  Dream," 
believes  that  there  remains  today  a  "very 
neglected  area  of  legislative  responsibility." 

He  would  urge  congressmen  to  \ise  the 
prestige  of  their  offices  to  encourage  Inde- 
pendent insUtutiona  to  develop  their  own 
attack  on  poverty. 

COKNUELLE  THESIS  TESTED 

In  his  much-thumbed  handbook  for  Re- 
publican candidates  written  last  summer, 
Mr.  Comuelle  writes:  "A  political  leader  has 
other  powers  which  can  be  used  to  encourage 
independent  agencies — the  power  of  persua- 
sion, the  power  to  command  public  attention 
because  of  the  prestige  of  his  office." 

Mr.  Comuelle's  friend,  the  Lleutenant- 
Oovernor-Elect  of  California,  Robert  Pinch, 
plans  to  use  bis  office  to  put  the  Cornuelle 
thesis  to  a  test.  He  thinks  he  can  encourage 
antlpoverty  efforts  without  new  laws,  with- 
out government  money — Just  by  persuading 
people  who  could  help  to  become  involved. 

It  should  prove  a  useful  experiment. 

Still  it  will  be  lively  around  Washington 
this  year — with  the  basic  political  ground- 
rules  shifting  so  strikingly:  Now  some  poli- 
ticians appear  to  be  competing  to  see  who  can 
come  up  with  the  best  proposal  to  increase 
the  role  of  the  private  sector  in  antlpoverty 
and  diminish  the  role  of  the  federal  estab- 
lishment. 

By  the  end  of  the  90th  Congress,  a  good 
many  political-science  textbooks  may  need 
updating.  And  a  whole  new  chapter  in  the 
anttpoverty  effort  may  have  been  written. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec. 

31.  19661 
4.   The   Othbi   War   oh   Povehtt — Bttbiness 

Accnns    Growing    Role   in    AHTiPovHtTT 

Program 

(By  William  C.  Selover) 

Washington. — The  marriage  of  biislness 
and  government  is  not  always  rosy.  Never- 
theless, It  is  a  bond  of  convenience.  And 
the  poverty  program  may  have  finally  sealed 
the  compact. 

The  court^ip  began  In  earnest  when  gOT- 
emment  turned  to  big  business  to  solve  de- 
fense and  space  problems. 

Research  industries  that  grew  out  of  that 
relationship  represent  a  modem-day  maaiia. 


Federal  funds,  plus  the  areatlve,  technical, 
and  management  skills  of  Industry  served  as 
a  monumental  resource  ia  problem  solving. 


challenge  accepted 

But  the  whole  thrust— especially  In  de- 
fense— was  toward  solving  technical  prob- 
lems. 

Now  Industry  Is  being  asked  to  bring  Its 
best  techniques  to  bear  on  solving  social 
problems — unemployment  and  poverty. 
Many  of  the  top  industries,  Including  de- 
fense industries,  have  taken  up  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Litton  Industries.  Inc.,  for  example,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  get  to  on  the  poverty 
problem. 

In  early  1965,  it  began  operating  a  Job 
Corps  center  at  Camp  Parks,  near  Oakland, 
Calif. 

The  logic  of  extending  their  range  into 
the  poverty  field  was  explained  by  a  Litton 
spokesman.  Col.  Barney  Ottdfield: 

"If  we  could  be  approached  in  one  time 
period."  he  said,  "and  told  to  build  an 
Inertlal  navigation  system  which  would  give 
a  precise  fix  to  a  pilot  In  an  aircraft  doing 
twice  the  speed  of  sound,  we  felt  we  could 
be  approached  in  another  time  period  and 
told  to  do  a  part  of  solving  this  national 
unskilled,  poverty  program. 

SYSTEM    approach    TRIO) 

"As  we  saw  it,"  he  elaborated,  "it  was  a 
sociological  twist  of  a  technique  we  have 
grown  to  call  the  system  approach — breaking 
the  task  down  Into  a  number  of  smaller 
parts,  then  solving  each  part." 

The  whole  shiftover  has  meant  changing 
some  notions  of  business.  In  defense  con- 
tracting, the  profit  motive  was  clearly  pre- 
dominant. 

Businesses  running  Job  Corps  centers 
don't  make  such  profit. 

Some  figures  show  that  Job  contractors 
pocket  a  4  to  5  percent  profit.  Defense  con- 
tracts average  out  at  about  6  percent. 

social    ROLE    EVOLVING 

Former  presidential  assistant  Theodore  C. 
Sorensen  sees  Industry  evolving  "consciences 
and  social  responsibility." 

He  says:  "Gradually,  almost  impercepti- 
bly the  modern  corjxjratton  has  evolved  into 
a  social  as  well  as  an  economic  Institution, 
without  losing  sight  of  Its  need  to  make  a 
profit.  It  has  concerns.  Ideals,  and  respon- 
sibilities which  go  far  beyond  the  profit 
motive  .  .  today  the  business  of  business 
is  America." 

OBO  Director  R.  Sargeftt  Shrlver.  a  skilled 
and  successful  businessman  himself,  paid 
recognition  to  this  fact  early  In  the  game. 

And  he  worked  to  mobilize  this  resource. 

Back  in  May.  1964.  before  Congress  enacted 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Mr.  Shrlver 
turged  business  to  join  In  the  battle  against 
poverty. 

"We  need  new  productive  relationships," 
Mr.  Shrlver  told  a  gathering  of  the  Business 
Council  at  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

COTJNCII.    HELP    ASKED 

He  called  upon  the  council  to  specifically 
be  sure  there  are  Jobs  waiting  for  Job  Corps 
graduates,  help  de\elop  new  and  meaningful 
Job  training  programs  for  Job  Corps,  and 
contribute  financially  to  the  local  costs  of 
Community  Action   Programs    (CAPS). 

The  last  never  got  off  the  ground.  CAPS 
became  so  controversial  and  so  fraught  with 
political  dangers  that  no  responsible  exec- 
utive could  Justify  to  the  stockholders  put- 
ting corporation  money  Into  such  an  experi- 
ment. 

But  In  the  other  two  sreas,  business  lead- 
ers have  done  some  noteworthy  work. 

Private  businesses  have  evolved  success- 
ful and  effective  training  programs  for  sev- 
eral Job  corps  centers.  Some  United  States 
Industries,  General  Eleetrlc,  Litton,  Inter- 
national Business  Machines,  Xerox,  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  and  Burroughs,  to 


name  a  few,  are  on  contract  to  ru:-.  these 
centers. 

They  are  also  helping  In  the  placement  of 
the  trained  graduate. 

Early  in  the  war  on  poverty,  Mr.  Shriver 
urged  the  creation  of  a  business  leadership 
advisory  council.  It  is  made  up  of  38  presi- 
dents of  top  industry.  It  meets  about  four 
times  a  year  to  consider  OEO  programs 
and  to  give  advice  to  the  OEO  director. 

JOBS    SOUGHT    OUT 

Individual  members  of  the  council  have 
been  working  diligently  to  urge  businesses 
to  hire  Job  Corps  graduates. 

For  example,  one  of  the  member.;.  Roger 
Sonnabend,  president  of  the  Hotel  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  formed  a  hotel  and  restau- 
rant council  for  the  Job  Corps. 

This  council  has  set  up  training  programs 
for  the  food  industry  at  Job  Corps  centers. 
And  the  council  members  follow  the  grad- 
uate, to  see  him  placed  in  a  Job  for  which 
he  was  trained. 

This  has  apparently  been  a  very  promis- 
ing role  for  businessmen  to  play. 

Ward  Schram,  executive  secretary  to  the 
Business  Leadership  Advisory  Council, 
(BLAC),  says  such  efforts  have  "picked  up 
momentum"  in  recent  months. 

COOPERATION    ACCEPTED 

He  thinks  there  is  a  "natural  maniage  be- 
tween Job  Corps  and  a  great  many  indus- 
tries, especially  service  industries.  They 
have  been  very  quick  to  pick  this  up." 

Most  businessmen  are  not  afraid  of  coop- 
erating with  government.  Many  consider 
the  relationship  natural.  Says  Lltton's  Colo- 
nel Oldfield:  "I  see  no  great  sin  in  govern- 
ment recognition  of  an  overwhelming  prob- 
lem, focusing  attention  on  it,  then  saying 
in  effect  to  universities,  agencies,  and  private 
businesses  'You,  you,  and  you  hop  to  It  and 
help.'  For  who  are  we  helping  in  helping 
others  in  this  fashion,  except  ourselves?" 

He  sums  up  the  dangers  in  not  accepting 
the  challenge:  "If  we  refuse  to  be  counted— 
those  of  us  in  business  and  Industry — who 
have  we  to  blame  if  government  takes  over 
more  and  more  such  roles  where  we  were 
the  logical,  the  prepared,  and  the  most  tal- 
ented ally? 

"I  know  no  antidote  to  spreading  govern- 
ment intervention  in  our  society  like  being 
anxious  to  apply  ourselves  as  industrialists 
to  every  facet  of  that  society's  improvement 
Ijefore  government  has  to  move  In  to  correct 
a  grave  deficiency." 

From  this  thinking  and  soul-searching  on 
the  part  of  top  industrialists  a  new  business 
ethic  may  be  evolving.  No  longer  devoted 
solely  to  profits  or  expansion  the  business 
community  is  becoming  socially  concerned 
and  constructive. 

REVOLUTION     IN     BUSINESS 

Mr.  Schram  claims  that  "Shriver  and  the 
poverty  program  have  started  a  revolution 
In  American  business — it  has  at  least  trig- 
gered responses  In  business  that  have  rare- 
ly appeared  before." 

Sol  M.  Linowitz.  of  Xerox,  sees  the  new 
relationship  as  productive  and  healthy. 

"Already  there  has  developed  a  new  con- 
cept on  the  part  of  businessmen  toward  busi- 
ness-government relationships;  and  business- 
men are  today  playing  an  increasingly 
important  role  which  In  the  past  business- 
men traditionally  tended  to  shun,"  he  says. 

However,  many  feel  that  the  business- 
government  marriage  in  the  antlpoverty 
program  has  been  at  most  tentative.  And 
many,  including  Mr.  Linowitz  and  other  busi- 
ness leaders,  feel  that  the  business  commu- 
nity as  a  whole  should  be  doing  much  more 
to  accept  the  poverty  challenge. 

SUPPORT     APPRECIATED 

But  at  OEO.  with  Congress  cutting  back 
funds,  congressmen  taking  enormous  swipes 
at  the  program,  and  the  administration  act- 
ing very  cool  toward  the  whole  operation— 
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business  support  is  highly  appreciated  Just 

now. 

Many  of  the  solid  successes  of  the  program 
are  directly  attributable  to  business  efforts. 
In  many  ways  business  has  stuck  by  the 
program  where  others,  civil-rights  groups, 
church  and  labor  organizations,  and  ordi- 
nary citizens,  have  deserted  it. 

What  the  relationship  may  grow  to  in  the 
future  is  anybody's  guess. 

One  thing  is  certain,  American  business 
Has  had  a  taste  of  doing  good  directly  for  the 
poor  cf  the  country,  at  government  expense, 
and  it    vill  never  be  quite  the  same. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Jan.  3,  1967] 
5.  The  Other  War  on  Poverty — Labor  Lead- 
ers Find  Active  Role  in  Fight  Against 

P0\TRTY 

(By  William  C.  Selover) 

Washington. — Labor  leaders,  diligently 
searching  for  their  own  special  role  in  the 
antlpoverty  war,  may  have  stumbled  on  an 
answer. 

It  grew  out  of  a  successful  experiment 
which  took  place  in  the  grim,  numbing  pov- 
erty of  Appalachia  during  the  past  year. 

Their  answer,  in  short,  is  that  to  combat 
poverty  most  successfully,  labor  needs  in- 
volvement— an  activist  role — rather  than  a 
conventional,  passive  role. 

The  experiment  Involved  intensive  train- 
ing of  100  community-action  leaders  drawn 
from  unions  In  10  Appalachian  states.  The 
APL-CIO  Appalachian  Council  and  the  In- 
stitute for  Labor  Studies  at  West  Virginia 
University  sponsored  the  program.  It  com- 
bined both  classroom  and  field  training. 
Two  weeks  initial  classroom  work  in  April 
Included  a  drilling  in  programs  available  to 
poor  people  not  only  in  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram, but  also  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  (MDTA),  and  in 
health,  welfare,  and  education. 

FIELD   WORK   NEXT 

This  training  was  followed  by  six  months 
of  field  work  in  the  trainee's  own  com- 
munity. Trainees  returned  to  the  univer- 
sity's classrooms  for  a  week  in  October  and 
a  week  in  December. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO)  paid  the  costs,  reasoning  that  the 
trainees  have  a  "high  personal  commitment 
to  the  war  on  poverty"  and  that  they  can 
get  "more  community-action  programs  or- 
ganized in  Appalachia." 

The  results  of  the  training  have  been  sur- 
prisingly impressive  to  both  OEO  and  the 
APL-CIO. 

These  100  workers  have  returned  to  their 
homes  and  made  substantial  contributions 
by  simply  spreading  around  their  newly 
gained  knowledge — showing  groups  how  to 
start  their  own  programs. 

Even  more  important,  their  knowledge 
filled  another  major  gap  in  the  administra- 
tion of  government  programs.  Trainees  now 
knew  enough  to  coordinate  various  anti- 
poverty  efforts  of  all  the  federal  departments, 
of  the  states,  and  localities,  public  and 
private. 

COORDINATION  STRESSED 

It  is  in  this  kind  of  coordination  labor 
leaders  feel  they  can  make  a  sizable,  major 
contribution  toward  helping  the  poor. 

"We  are  going  to  coordinate,"  asserted  a 
top  labor  leader  privately.  "Government 
people  are  always  talking  about  It,  but  they 
are  never  doing  it.    Unions  can  do  it." 

Because  of  the  success  of  this  experiment, 
plans  now  call  for  greatly  Increasing  this 
kind  of  program.  The  Pennsylvania  AFL- 
CIO  is  moving  ahead  with  a  similar  effort. 

Details  are  being  worked  out  for  more 
such  training  in  New  England,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states,  and  in  the  Southwest 
states. 

AFL-CIO  officials  are  talking  of  such  pro- 
grams ultimately  reaching  every  state.    "TlUj 


will  provide  a  nationwide  cadre  of  trained 
community  leaders  in  the  poverty  war  at 
the  grass  roots  and,  hopefully,  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs,"  explains 
Miles  C.  Stanley,  who  is  retiring  as  the 
poverty  aide  of  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  APL-CIO. 

PROGRAM    WELCOMED 

Thomas  Cosgrove,  OEO's  labor-liaison  man, 
welcomed  the  development  of  this  trained 
cadre.    And  he  urged  expansion  of  the  cadre. 

He  said  his  hope  is  to  "maximize  union 
involvement  in  the  program." 

"The  key  things  that  unions  do  are  the 
things  needed  here,"  said  Mr.  Cosgrove. 

Unions  have  experience,  he  explained,  in 
organizing  people  "very  similar  to  the  poor." 

He  also  cited  bargaining  ability  and  politi- 
cal experience  as  key  skills  possessed  by  union 
leaders  and  members. 

At  first  labor  leaders  and  poverty  officials 
expected  grass-roots  union  ipembers  to  rush 
forward  with  these  skills,  eager  to  help. 

Mr.  Stanley,  who  came  from  the  West  Vir- 
ginia state  presidency  of  the  AFL-CIO  to 
help  Mr.  Meany,  viewed  the  poverty  program 
as  Just  "another  tool  in  the  war  on  poverty." 
He  said  he  felt  the  civil-rights  laws,  MDTA, 
and  area-redevelopment  administration, 
among  others,  were  part  of  the  same  effort 
and  added  a  new  dimension  to  social  legisla- 
tion. 

INVOLVEMENT    REatJIRED 

"The  difference  between  programs  of  the 
1930's  and  those  of  the  1960's,  is  that  the  new 
ones  require  real  community  involvement," 
he  said. 

He  said  he  hoped  this  would  come  from 
union  members  almost  spontaneously. 

On  his  last  day  at  work  for  the  AFL-CIO 
in  Washingotn,  on  a  cold  day  late  in  De- 
cember. Mr.  Stanley  paused  to  look  back  over 
the  22  months  of  his  efforts  to  get  unions 
Involved  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

"When  I  came  here,"  he  said,  "our  ap- 
proach was  to  use  the  organization,  struc- 
ture, skill,  and  expertise  we  had,  to  work 
with  the  rest  of  the  community — to  make 
the  social  legislation  of  the  '60's  effective, 
rather  than  isolating  ourselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  community  by  running  our  own  pro- 
grams." 

His  first  move  was  to  turn  out  a  pamphlet, 
"Labor's  Role  In  the  War  on  Poverty,"  which 
was  based  on  the  premise  that  local  union 
members  would  take  it  Individually  and  sign 
up  for  the  local  efforts  as  private  citizens. 
More   than   100,000   copies   were   distributed. 

UNIONS    UNTAPPED 

But  this  approach  failed  to  draw  on  the 
organizing  skills  of  unions. 

And  it  was  dubiously  effective,  because  it 
was  a  haphazard  effort.  "Miles  Stanley  had 
no  power  to  force  action.  He  had  to  goad 
volunteers  into  working,"  said  a  close  ob- 
server. 

Mr.  Stanley,  who  is  returning  to  West  Vir- 
ginia union  activities,  figures  that  between 
500  and  700  union  members  responded  to  the 
call  by  direct  involvement  on  community- 
action-program   boards. 

He  was  moderately  happy  with  that  fig- 
ure. But  of  some  30,000  board  members,  500 
seems  modest  Indeed. 

OEO  director  Sargent  Shrlver  saw  the  prob- 
lem. "Despite  the  leadership  and  the  vision 
demonstrated  by  our  own  leaders,"  he  told 
a  national  labor  convention  in  December, 
1965,  "there  has  been  a  dragging  of  the  feet 
at  the  local  level." 

VISIBILITT     sought 

Mr.  Stanley  is  concerned  that  union  mem- 
bers have  evolved  Into  a  "new  middle  class." 

To  strike  out  against  that  trend,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley tried  branching  into  more  visible  and 
identifiably  "labor"  antlpoverty  projects 
such  as  training  and  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Shriver  called  on 


labor  to  act  as  a  "spokesman  for  the  poor 
...  as  a  countervailing  force,  to  watch  us — 
to  keep  us  on  the  track." 

He  pointed  to  Walter  Reuther's  major  role 
in  setting  up  the  Citizens  Crusade  Against 
Poverty  as  a  vigorous  move  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

But  even  among  union  leaders  there  Is  a 
confusion  about  the  exact  role  of  labor. 

Mr.  Reuther  recently  attacked  AFL-CIO 
policy  on  social,  welfare,  and  antlpoverty 
questions  as  showing  "insufficient  commit- 
ment." The  APL-CIO  "stiffers  from  a  sense 
of  complacency  and  adherence  to  the  status 
quo,"  he  charged. 

Mr.  Stanley  replied  that  if  his  own  AITj- 
CIO  efforts  and  the  Reuther  activities  dis- 
appeared overnight,  "I  don't  know  which 
one  would  leave  the  biggest  vacuum." 

He  said  that  each  has  a  distinct  and  vital 
role.  He  said  he  feels  that  AFL-CIO  efforts 
on  the  part  of  passage  of  poverty  and  other 
social  legislation  have  been  decisive  In  many 
cases. 

APPROACH    SHIFTED 

Still,  before  Mr.  Stanley's  departure  from 
the  APL-CIO,  he  had  moved  his  efforts  quiet- 
ly more  towards  the  Reuther  activist  role 
— with  noticeable  improved  results.  And  the 
new  emphasis  on  coordination  of  the  many 
antlpoverty  efforts — which  government  talks 
about  but  often  falls  to  do — offers  a  common 
meeting  group  for  both  Meany  and  Reuther 
wings  of  the  labor  union  movement  in  pov- 
erty activities. 

Whatever  one  or  the  other  may  say,  it  Is 
generally  conceded  that  both  approaches  are 
vital  to  reaching  the  poor,  because  they  are 
nongovernmental  groups  serving  to  chal- 
lenge the  government  to  do  better. 

Each  group  has  launched  modestly  Into 
its  own  privately  funded  effort.  Many  per- 
sons say  unions  could  do  more  on  their  own 
— without  government  involvement.  Such  a 
trend,  however,  is  not  clearly  Identifiable  at 
present. 

One  thing  is  certain:  The  poverty  pro- 
gram could  hardly  survive  without  the  con- 
siderable efforts  of  unions  as  well  as  busi- 
nesses, churches,  colleges,  and  other  inde- 
pendent groups. 

GROUPS   INVOLVED 

"We  knew  that  right  from  the  beginning, "* 
said  Hyman  Bookbinder,  a  Shrlver  assistant 
in  charge  of  national  organizations.  "That's 
why  we  work  so  hard  to  get  them  involved." 

"Even  If  OEO  stopped  functioning,  we  al- 
ready have  so  many  groups  Involved  In  the 
poverty  program,  much  of  the  work  could 
continue,"  Mr.  Bookbinder  said. 

Depending  on  how  Congress  feels  in  the 
coming  year,  the  private  groups  might  have 
their  chance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  base  of  interest  in 
antlpoverty   efforts   gets   broader  every  day. 


COLD  WAR  AND  HUNGER 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposals  to  build  bridges 
to  Eastern  Europe  and  to  increase  world 
food  production  have  received  the 
studied  endorsement  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 

As  the  Bulletin  sees  it,  pressures  and 
emotions  engendered  by  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  should  not  frustrate  peaceful 
alternatives  to  the  strife  of  the  cold  war. 
The  newspaper  believes  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  wise  to  seek  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  check  the  expansion 
of  arms.  And  it  urges  us  to  go  as  far  as 
possible  in  normalizing  relations  with 
Russia  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Likewise,  the  Bulletin  calls  favorable 
attention  to  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  remarks  on  the  imbalance  between 
food  resouices  and  population. 
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This  editorial  is  a  reflection  of  my  own 
viewpoint,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a£  follows : 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 

Jan.  12,  1067] 

Of  Cold  War  and  Stark  Hunger 

In  scanning  the  horizons  beyond  Vietnam, 
President  Johnson  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  emphasized  two  subjects  of  singular 
urgency.  He  asked  Congress  for  help  In 
building  bridges  to  Communist  countries  In 
Europe.  He  urged  world  cooperation  in  re- 
dressing the  Imbalance  between  food  re- 
sources and  population.  The  difficulty  of 
achieving  agreement  In  these  areas  makes 
the  need  for  constructive  action  no  less  com- 
pelling. 

It  has  seemed  an  unholy  contradiction  to 
some  Americans  that  the  Administration 
should  have  pressed  forward  with  peaceful 
measures  on  commerce,  cultural  contacts  and 
arms  control  with  Communists  In  Europe 
even  as  the  tJnited  States  wars  with  Commu- 
nists in  Asia. 

This  reaction  may  cause  Mr.  Johnson's 
plea  for  passage  of  the  East-West  trade  bill 
and  approval  of  the  long-stymied  consular 
convention  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  fall  on 
deaf  congressional  ears.  Yet  the  pressures 
and  demotions  engendered  by  the  Vietnam 
war  should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  what 
that  devastating  conflict  Itself  demonsuates : 
Wherever  It  can  be  safely  done  there  must  be 
developed  advantageous  peaceful  alternatives 
to  the  unremitting  strife  that  has  character- 
ized the  period  since  World  War  n. 

The  logic  of  this  approach  Is  further  fortl- 
fled  by  intelligence  indicating  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  begun  InsUUatlon  of  Umlted  antl- 
mlssUe  defenses.  This  is  a  move  that  could 
bring  a  costly  escalation  of  the  arms  race  In 
a  period  when  tensions  are  dangerously  high. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  wise  to  seek  an  agreement 
with  the  Russians  that  will  check  mutual 
arms  expansion  especially  In  this  critical 
strategic  field  of  missiles. 

Congress  should  reject  the  simplistic  idea 
that  limited  war  in  Vietnam  requires  total 
hostility  In  aU  relationships  with  the  Com- 
munist world.  It  should  go  as  far  as  It  can 
in  normalizing  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  Allies  In  Europe 
have  already  gone  much  further  than  the 
United  States  In  dlspjlllng  the  cold  war  at- 
mosphere. Mr.  Johnton  should  be  supported 
In  his  efforts  to  show  that  this,  too,  is 
Ainerlca's  sincere  wish. 

While  mankind  screams  its  ideological 
hates,  presses  its  national  rivalries,  arms  to 
the  teeth  and  makes  war,  the  conunon 
enemies  of  the  human  family  are  on  the 
march.  This  underlies  the  heavy  stress  that 
Mr.  Johnson  placed  on  the  necessity  to  in- 
crease world  food  production  and  for  those 
nations  in  food-deflcit  areas  to  put  more  of 
their  resources  Into  curbing  population 
growth. 

Here  is  an  undertaking  that  requires  all 
the  cooperation,  all  the  skill  and  all  the 
generosity  that  highly  developed  nations  can 
muster  to  help  areas  facing  the  threat  of 
starvation.  Cold  war  rivalry  will  seem  a 
stupid  thing  If  It  prevents  "leaders"  from 
acting  together  to  fend  off  a  condition  de- 
basing the  human  condition  and  imperiling 
progress. 


TRraUTE  TO  SENATOR  YOUNG  OP 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
40th  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  recently  adopted  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  G,  commending 
the  Honorable  Milton  R.  Young  for  his 
outstanding  and  dedicated  service  to  his 
own  State  and  to  the  Nation. 


Senator  Young  is  one  of  the  most  able, 
courageous,  and  highly  respected  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  is  so  regarded 
by  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
He  is  a  farmer  in  his  own  right,  and 
therefore  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  agriculture.  Every 
farmer  in  the  Nation  is  indebted  to  him 
for  his  untiring  and  devoted  service  in 
their  behalf. 

Not  only  is  Senator  Young  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry;  he  is  also  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  powerful  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  He  takes  a  personal  In- 
terest in  the  taxpayers'  money  by  in- 
sisting that  it  be  spent  with  prudence 
and  frugality. 

Senator  Young's  services  are  Inval- 
uable to  his  State  and  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  North 
Dakota  House  Concurrent  Resolution  G 
be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Besolution  G 

A  concurrent  resolution  commending  Milton 
R.  Young,  Senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  on  the  twenty-second  anniversary 
of  his  dedicated,  devoted  and  loyal  service 
for  the  state  of  North  Dakota  and  our 
Nation 

Whereas  on  March  12th.  1967.  Milton  R. 
Young  will  have  served  In  the  United  States 
Senate  with  distinction  for  twenty-two 
years;  and 

Whereas  his  affable  pecBonality,  youthful 
vigor  and  dedication  to  the  high  offlce  he 
holds,  and  his  outstanding  abilities  have 
rewarded  him  the  respect,  confidence  and 
trust  of  not  only  his  colleagues  but  that  of 
our  Nation's  leaders,  both  civilian  and  armed 
forces,  and  the  leaders  of  otir  foreign  allies; 
and 

Whereas  he  is  the  senior  member  of  the 
Republican  Party  on  the  appropriations 
committee,  the  second  in  seniority  on  the 
agricultural  committee,  a  1966  subcommittee 
of  appropriations,  agriculture,  defense,  de- 
ficiency and  BupplementalB  Independent  of- 
fices, subcommittee  of  interior,  and  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  public  works  and  C.I.A.; 
and 

Whereas  he  was  the  prime  Instigator  of 
legislation  that  gave  North  Dakota  the  Gar- 
rison Dam,  Missouri  River  Diversion  and 
Water  Resources  Development  programs; 
and 

Whereas  he  served  one  term  In  the  North 
Dakota  House  of  Representatives,  1933-34, 
and  continuously  in  the  Worth  Dakota  Sen- 
ate from  1934  until  he  resigned  In  March 
1945,  when  he  accepted  the  appointment  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  due  to 
the  death  of  the  late  John  Moses.  As  a 
member  of  the  North  Dakota  Senate,  he  was 
honored  by  being  elected  President  pro-tem 
In  1941,  and  floor  leader  In  1943;  and 

Whereas  he  was  elected  In  the  special  elec- 
tion In  June  1946,  to  serve  the  flve  years  un- 
expired term  of  the  decefised  John  Moses; 
and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  North  Dakota,  by 
overwhelming  majorities,  have  re-elected  him 
to  three  consecutive  six-year  terms  In  the 
United  States  Senate;  and 

Whereas  with  each  succoeding  year,  Milton 
R.  Young,  by  his  physical  stamina,  conscien- 
tious regard  for  the  well-being  of  his  State 
and  Nation  and  their  cltlaens,  has  expanded 
In  stature  and  respect,  by  all  with  whom  he 
represents  and  associates;  Now  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein:  That  Milton  R.  Young 
be   given  our   vote   of  confidence  and  that 


Providence  may  allow  us  the  good  fortune 
of  many  more  years  of  devoted,  dedicated 
and  loyal  service  from  him;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  printed 
In  the  Journal  and  that  a  properly  authen- 
ticated copy  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  Milton  R.  Young,  Senior  United  States 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Gordon  S.  ARMorr. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

G.    R.    GiLBREATH, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Charles  Tighe, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Leo  Leidholm, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


THE      DISTRICT       OF      COLUMBIA 
BUDGET 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  the  President  submitted  to  Con- 
gress today,  is  a  forward-looking  docu- 
ment. It  recognizes  that  there  are 
many  needs  which  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia must  meet,  and  it  clearly  points  the 
way  toward  meeting  them. 

Education  and  crime  prevention  are 
given  major  attention,  but  the  budget 
also  reflects  a  concern  with  current  de- 
ficiencies in  welfare  and  in  recreation, 
and  with  the  need  for  better  facilities 
throughout  the  District. 

The  President  properly  calls  attention 
in  his  message  to  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  been  bearing 
its  full  share  of  the  cost  of  the  District's 
general  government.  I  believe  that  this 
is  the  year  that  Congress  should  heed 
the  President's  urgent  call  for  a  new 
formula  for  the  Federal  payment  to  the 
District.  It  should  be  put  on  a  basis 
which  win  make  it  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  District  and  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  tax  burden  of  District  citi- 
zens themselves.  This  is  a  long  overdue 
reform. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  UNLIMITED 
DEBATE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  much  discussion,  pro  and  con.  on 
rule  2tXII.  It  Is  well  that  we  have,  for 
in  this  rule  rests  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple In  our  democracy:  that  the  rights  of 
the  minority  shall  always  be  represented. 
To  keep  this  fundamental  concept  alive 
and  vital,  we  must  reexamine  it  periodi- 
cally and  test  its  relevance  to  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  For  a  democracy  deals 
less  with  absolute  than  with  relative  val- 
ues as  It  strives  to  achieve  those  adjust- 
ments which  are  its  sources  of  resiliency 
and  strength. 

If  any  lesson  in  history  is  clear,  it  is 
that  minorities  change,  new  minorities 
take  their  place,  and  old  minorities  grow 
Into  the  majority.  We  can  observe  this 
course  in  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  the  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's law  so  often  takes  the  form  of 
adapting  as  the  opinion  of  the  Court  the 
dissenting  views  of  an  earlier  decision. 
We  have  seen  it  in  the  great  social  legis- 
lation enacted  In  past  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  heard  so  often  in  the  past  few 
days  eloquent  and  good  men  plead  for 
a  chance  to  let  the  majority  rule.  This, 
they  say,  is  the  essence  of  democracy. 
I  disagree,  for  to  me  it  is  equally  appar- 
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ent  that  American  democracy  does  not 
necessarily  result  from  majority  rule,  but 
rather  from  the  forged  compromise  of 
the  majority  with  the  minority. 

The  ptiilosophy  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  is  not  simply  to  grant 
the  majority  the  power  to  rule,  but  Is, 
also,  to  set  out  limitation  after  limitation 
on  that  power.  What  are  the  guaran- 
tees of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  of  the  press,  but  a  recog- 
nition that  at  times  when  the  majority 
would  willingly  destroy  him,  the  dissent- 
ing man  may  have  no  friend  but  the 
law?  What  Is  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances — the  Senate  against  the  House, 
and  Congress  against  the  judicial  and 
executive  branches — but  a  reiteration  of 
the  philosophy  that  this  democracy  Is 
not  Intended  as  a  rule  of  the  majority? 
This  power  given  to  the  minority  Is  the 
most  sophisticated  and  the  most  signifi- 
cant power  bestowed  by  our  Constitution. 

In  this  day,  when  consensus  is  the  de- 
sired goal,  when  "image"  is  more  impor- 
tant than  convictions,  the  right  to  ex- 
press this  power  and  the  courage  to  ex- 
press it  have  become  less  and  less  ap- 
parent. One  of  the  few  places  where  this 
power  remains  a  living  force  is  In  the 
Senate. 

The  decision  before  us  Is  clear  enough. 
It  is  not  over  the  right  to  debate,  for 
that  right  may  now  be  limited  when  no 
great  issue  is  at  stake.  Nor  is  it  the  Sen- 
ate's inability  to  act  at  all,  for  I  cannot 
believe  that  a  majority  which  Is  truly 
determined  In  their  course  cannot  fail 
eventually  to  approach  their  ends.  It  Is 
instead  the  power  of  the  minority  to  re- 
flect a  proportional  share  of  their  views 
upon  the  legislative  result  that  Is  at  stake 
in  this  debate. 

I  believe  that  rule  XXn  serves  a  vital 
need  in  our  democracy.  To  those  who 
wish  to  alter  radically  the  balance  of 
power  between  a  majority  in  the  Senate 
and  a  minority,  I  say,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, "You  sow  the  wind,  for  minorities 
change,  and  the  time  will  surely  come 
when  you  will  feel  the  hot  breath  of  a 
righteous  majority  at  the  back  of  your 
own  neck.  Only  then,  perhaps,  will  you 
realize  what  you  have  destroyed."  As 
Alexis  De  TocquevUle  said  about  America 
In  1835: 

...  A  Democracy  can  obtain  truth  only  as 
the  result  of  experience:  and  many  nations 
may  perish  while  they  are  awaiting  the  con- 
lequencee  of  their  errors. 

I  speak  as  a  liberal.  To  my  liberal 
friends,  I  say  we  especially  should  pre- 
serve this  tool.  It  is  In  the  nature  of 
our  political  philosophy  to  support  the 
unpopular  racial,  economic,  and  social 
minorities  of  this  country.  History  has 
shown  us  that  extended  debate  may  be 
the  only  effective  Instrument  we  have. 

In  1933,  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, at  the  beginning  of  his  administra- 
tion, proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Organic  Act,  the  Federal  framework  for 
the  government  of  Hawaii.  The  Organic 
Act,  as  originally  established,  gave  the 
President  authority  to  appoint  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  territory,  Its  secretary,  and 
Its  judges.  It  was  carefully  stipulated 
that  such  appointees  must  have  been  res- 
idents of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  at 
least   3   years   prior   to    appointment. 


President  Roosevelt  proposed  to  do  away 
with  this  residency  requirement.  He  did 
so  on  the  ground  that  the  best  men  avail- 
able throughout  the  country  would  then 
be  eligible  for  appointment  to  these  posts. 

The  proposal  attracted  no  national 
press  attention,  but  in  remote  Hawaii, 
the  community  shivered  in  deepest  alarm. 
Our  citizens  knew  that  this  proposal 
would  make  the  highest  and  most  crucial 
offices  in  the  Territory  merely  token  re- 
wards for  political  services  rendered. 
There  could  be  no  guarantee  that  de- 
feated Congressmen,  or  large  campaign 
fund  contributors  would  understand  or 
be  identified  with  the  nuances  of  a  cross- 
cultural,  multiracial  society  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  bill  was  introduced  on  May  22, 
1933;  in  less  than  a  week,  it  passed  the 
House,  237  to  119.  By  June  10,  it  had 
been  reported  from  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  was  set  for  passage  before  the 
June  15  deadline  for  congressional  ad- 
journment. Hawaii's  opposition  went 
unheeded. 

But  fortunately,  at  the  last  minute,  a 
few  Members  of  the  Senate,  men  like 
Senators  LaFollette,  Borah,  King,  and 
Vandenberg,  rose  to  stop  the  steamroller. 
Senator  La  Pollette  objected  to  its  con- 
sideration, but  was  overridden.  Then 
Senator  Vandenberg  and  other  Senators, 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session,  made 
long  speeches  voicing  their  stubborn  op- 
position.   The  bill  was  killed. 

This  was  not  a  full-blown  extended 
debate;  it  did  not  need  to  be.  Exercise 
of  the  right  to  obstruct  the  quick  order 
of  business  was  enough  to  save  the  day. 

1  submit  that  had  that  measure  passed, 
the  history  of  Hawaii  would  have  been 
arrested  at  about  the  level  of  Guam  or 
the  Virgin  Islands.  The  people  of  my 
State  can  be  eternally  grateful  to  those 
men,  and  to  this  tool  by  which  they  were 
able  to  defeat  what  then  truly  appeared 
to  be  a  minority  opinion. 

Let  me  cite  another  instance — this  one 
affecting  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
Nation  and  its  institutions.  In  1946, 
after  a  long  war  in  which  labor  had 
been  told  to  set  aside  its  grievances  in 
the  interest  of  national  security,  the 
railroad  workers  opened  the  readjust- 
ment period  with  demands  for  higher 
pay.  These  were  rejected,  and  in  the 
ensuing  strike,  the  major  industries  of 
the  Nation  were  brought  to  a  halt.  Hys- 
teria struck  Wall  Street.  The  public 
was  up  m  arms.  President  Truman,  in 
response  to  the  emotional  upheaval, 
ordered  the  railroaders  back  to  work.  As 
the  deadline  approached  and  no  solution 
seemed  in  sight,  the  President  called  an 
extraordinary  Saturday  joint  session  of 
Congress.  Although  he  received  word, 
as  he  was  speaking,  that  the  strike  had 
been  settled,  he  continued  with  the  strike 
proposal.  That  very  day  the  bill  was 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and, 

2  hours  later,  passed,  306  to  13.  That 
same  Saturday,  identical  legislation  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  and  reported 
from  committee  with  one  slight  amend- 
ment. 

Simday  was  a  holiday;  on  Monday  the 
matter  was  before  the  Senate;  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  meet  Tuesday  because  of  the 
death  of  a  Member. 


On  Wednesday,  debate  was  resumed, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  stopping  the 
measure  imtll  a  handful  of  Senators 
called  a  halt  to  the  hysteria.  Senators 
Downey,  Mllliken,  Pepper,  Mokse,  Wag- 
ner, and  a  few  others  stubbornly  held 
their  ground  in  opposition  to  crucial 
elements  in  that  bill.  Again,  it  was  not 
extended  debate,  but  the  threat  was 
enough  to  frustrate  the  desires  of  what 
surely  was  the  majority  of  Congress  and 
perhaps  the  American  people.  All  of  us 
must  remember  what  the  legislation 
provided:  it  was  to  draft  into  the  Army 
those  rsdlroad  workers  who  refused  to 
return  to  work. 

Incredible?  Indeed  it  was.  For  hav- 
ing Just  fought  a  long  and  bloody  war 
against  tyranny  and  dictatorship  abroad. 
Congress,  in  the  hysteria  of  the  moment, 
narrowly  missed  sacrificing  the  very 
principles  the  Nation  had  fought  to 
preserve. 

There  are  naany  other  examples  of  how 
the  determined  opposition  of  a  minority 
has  effectively  forestalled  objectionable 
legislation.  I  do  not  say  that  all  such 
opposition  has  yielded  good  results.  But 
I  do  seriously  doubt  whether  any  legisla- 
tion which  would  arouse  the  stubborn  op- 
position of  one-third  of  this  body,  or 
that  could  be  stopped  simply  by  threat- 
ening a  delay,  could  necessarily  be  very 
effective  legislation.  After  all,  ours  is  a 
government  by  consent;  and  its  p>owers 
are  divided,  so  that  what  is  legislated 
may  not  be  administered,  may  not  be 
funded,  may  not  be  supported  by  the 
courts.  Our  task  is  to  anticipate  and 
reconcile  conflicting  pressures  in  this 
society  as  we  formulate  its  laws. 

But  why  is  the  two-thirds  majority 
necessary  to  overrule?  Why  not,  liberal 
Senators  argue,  a  simple  majority?  Or 
if  not  that,  why  not  a  three-fifths  ma- 
jority— a  difference  of  a  mere  seven 
Members  of  the  Senate?  Why  permit 
the  tyranny  of  the  one-third? 

These  are  not  new  questions.  As  Sen- 
ators know,  up  until  19f  7,  the  Senate  had 
no  instrument  by  which  debate  could  be 
terminated.  But  In  1917,  the  Senate 
approved  a  rule  by  which  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting  could  stop  dis- 
cussion. In  1949,  the  rule  was  changed 
to  call  for  two-thirds  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate,  but  in  1959,  the 
rule  reverted  to  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting.  But  at  no  time  in 
our  history  has  the  Senate  accepted  less 
than  the  two-thirds  majority  present 
and  voting  to  curtail  free  and  open  dis- 
cussion. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
simple  majority  is  by  no  means  a  basic 
concept  in  our  democracy.  Our  judicial 
system  rests  on  trial  by  jury,  but  no- 
where at  the  lower  court  level  do  we  find 
guilt  or  innocence  determined  by  ma- 
jority rule.  If  swift  justice  were  desired, 
majority  rule  would  be  the  instrument. 
But  the  Pounding  Fathers  knew  that  if 
one  iota  of  uncertainty  remained,  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  should  go  to  the 
minority  view.  The  ratification  of 
treaties  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
Senators  present.  Impeachment  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senators 
present. 

Need  I  point  out  in  this  connection  the 
consequences  of  what  almost  happened 
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during  the  bitter  reconstruction  period 
wiien,  but  for  one  vote.  President  Andrew 
Johnson  would  have  been  removed  from 
office? 

To  expel  a  Member  of  Congress  also 
requires  a  tfWo-thirds  vote. 

To  override  a  Presidential  veto  requires 
a  two- thirds  vote;  to  inaugurate  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  requires  the  support  of 
either  two-thirds  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures or  a  two-thirds  vote  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  Then  three-fourths  of  the 
States  must  vote  their  acceptance  of  a 
change  in  that  document. 

The  initial  ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  required  not 
two-thirds,  but  9  of  the  13  States — al- 
most three-fourths. 

In  every  instance.  I  have  cited  the  two- 
thirds  or  greater  majority  which  has 
been  required — all  to  guard  against  any 
but  the  wisest  and  most  temperate  deci- 
sions. I  submit  that  the  American  form 
of  government  evidences  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  minority  opinion. 

Should  the  making  of  smy  law  of  the 
land  be  Impervious  to  the  strongly  held 
will  of  a  minority?  Since  when  is  a  sim- 
ple majority  an  infallible  indication  of 
wisdom  and  right?  We  hear  much  talk 
about  the  tyranny  of  the  one-third.  I 
am  just  as  fearful  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority. 

Unlimited  debate  is  a  double-edged 
sword.  Through  the  threat  of  its  use, 
we  liberals  were  able  to  stop  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  which  would 
have  set  aside  the  Supreme  Court's  rul- 
ing on  reapportionment,  an  approval 
which  would  have  denied  millions  of 
Americans  the  simple  justice  of  fair 
representation.  By  its  use.  we  stopped 
the  so-called  prayer  amendment  which, 
If  carried  through,  would  have  denied 
freedom  In  religious  practice.  In  spite 
of  rule  XXn,  we  have  recently  enacted 
historic  social  legislation:  The  Civil 
Rights  Act,  the  poverty  program,  and 
medicare.  To  us,  that  was  progress. 
The  pendulum  of  public  support  finally 
swung  our  way;  but  it  could  well  swing 
in  the  other  direction,  and  In  the  days 
ahead  we  could  be  hard  put  to  defend 
our  hard-fought  gains. 

Democracy  is  a  slow  and  deliberate 
process.  It  requires  patience  and  toler- 
ance for  opposing  views.  But  when  in 
the  passions  of  the  moment  these  virtues 
do  not  dominate,  unlimited  debate  be- 
comes a  necessary  instrument  in  the  ar- 
senal through  which  we  liberals  may 
defend  the  rights  of  the  minority. 


INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  FOR  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  McGOVEPN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  has  designated  the  year 
1968  as  International  Year  for  Human 
Rights.  Because  I  believe  this  matter 
will  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
Senate  and  the  American  public,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  December  20,  1965.  as  well  as 
an  annex  containing  recommendations 
made  by  the  Commission  on  Himian 
Rishts  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion   and    annex    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution      Adopted     bt      the      General 

Assembly  [on  the  Riport  or  the  Third 

CoMMrrrras  (A/6184)]  2081   (XX).     Inter- 
national Year  por  Human  Rights 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  Ita  resolution  1961  (XVIU)  of  12 
December  1963  designating  the  year  1968  as 
International  Year  for  Human  Rights, 

Considering  that  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  has  be*n  an  Instrument  of 
the  highest  importance  for  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  the  rights  of  Individuals 
and  the  furtherance  of  peace  and  stability, 

Convinced  that  its  role  in  the  future  will 
be  of  equal  slgnlflcance, 

Considering  that  the  further  promotion 
and  development  of  reepact  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  contributes  to 
the  strengthening  of  peace  throughout  the 
world  and  to  friendship  between  peoples. 

Considering  that  racial  discrimination,  and 
In  particular  the  policy  of  apartheid,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
and  that  persistent  and  Intense  efforts  must 
be  made  to  secure  Its  abandonment. 

Reaffirming  the  belief  that  the  cause  of 
human  rights  will  be  w»ll  served  by  an  In- 
creasing awareness  of  the  extent  of  the 
progress  made,  and  the  conviction  that  the 
year  1968  should  be  deroted  to  Intensified 
national  and  international  efforts  and  un- 
dertakings In  the  field  ot  human  rights  and 
also  to  an  international  review  of  the 
achievements  in  this  field. 

Stressing  the  importance  of  further  devel- 
opment and  implementation  in  practice  of 
the  principles  of  the  protection  of  human 
rights  laid  down  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Universal  D«claratlon  of  Human 
Rights,  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of 
Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peo- 
ples and  the  Declaration  on  the  Elimination 
of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination, 

Convinced  that  an  intelisiflcatlon  of  efforts 
in  the  intervening  years  will  heighten  the 
progress  that  can  be  made  by  1968. 

Convinced  further  that  the  proposed  inter- 
national review  of  progress  in  the  field  of 
human  rights  can  advantageously  be  carried 
out  by  means  of  an  international  conference. 

Noting  the  interim  proframme  of  measures 
and  activities  to  be  undertaken  in  connexion 
with  the  International  Year  for  Human 
Rights  and  in  celebration  of  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  and  set  out  in  the 
annex  to  the  present  resolution. 

Noting  further  that  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  is  continuing  the  preparation 
of  a  programme  of  observances,  measures  and 
activities  to  be  undertaken  in  1968, 

1.  Calls  upon  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  members  of  the  specialized 
agencies,  regional  Inter-governmental  orga- 
nizations, the  specialized  agencies  and  the 
national  and  International  organizations 
concerned  to  devote  the  year  1968  to  Intensi- 
fied efforts  and  undertakings  in  the  field  of 
human  rights,  including  an  International 
review  of  achievements  in  this  field; 

2.  Urges  Member  Stat«  to  take  appropri- 
ate measures  In  preparation  for  the  Interna- 
tional Year  for  Human  Rights,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  emphasize  the  urgent  need  to  elim- 
inate discrimination  and  other  violations  of 
human  dignity,  with  special  attention  to  the 
abolition  of  racial  dlscrinjlnatlon  and  in  par- 
ticular the  policy  of  apartheid: 

3.  Invites  all  Member  States  to  ratify  be- 
fore 1968  the  Conventlonfc  already  concluded 
in  the  field  of  human  rights,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  following: 

Supplementary  Convention  on  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade  and  Institu- 
tions and  Practices  Similar  to  Slaverv; 


International  Labour  Organisation  Conven. 
tlon  concerning  the  Abolition  of  Force 
Labour: 

International  Labour  Organisation  Con- 
vention concerning  Discrimination  in  respect 
of  Employment  and  Occupation; 

International  Labour  Organisation  Con- 
vention concerning  Equal  Remuneration  for 
Men  and  Women  Workers  for  Work  of  Equal 
Value; 

International  Labour  Organisation  Con- 
vention concerning  Freedom  of  Association 
and  Protection  of  the  Right  to  Organize; 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  Convention  against 
Discrimination  in  Education; 

Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide; 

Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women; 

International  Convention  on  the  Elimina- 
tion of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination; 

4.  Decides  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the 
following  draft  conventions  so  that  they  may 
be  open  for  ratification  and  accession  if  pos- 
sible before  1968: 

Draft  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights; 

Draft  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights; 

Draft  International  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Religious  In- 
tolerance: 

Draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation; 

5.  Decides  to  complete  by  1968  the  consid- 
eration and  preparation  of  the  draft  declara- 
tions which  have  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  and  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women; 

6.  Approves  the  inteirim  programme  of 
measures  and  activities  envisaged  for  the 
United  Nations  annexed  to  the  present  reso- 
lution and  requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
proceed  with  the  arrangements  for  the  meas- 
ures to  be  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations 
set  out  in  the  annex: 

7.  Invites  Member  States  to  consider,  in 
connexion  with  the  International  Year  for 
Human  Rights,  the  possible  advantage  of  un- 
dertaking, on  a  regional  basis,  conunon 
studies  in  order  to  establish  more  effective 
protection  of  human  rights; 

8.  Invites  regional  Inter-governmental  or- 
ganizations with  competence  In  the  field  to 
provide  the  International  conference  en- 
visaged for  1968  with  full  information  on 
their  accomplishments,  programmes  and 
other  measures  to  realize  protection  of  hu- 
man rights; 

9  Invites  the  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  to  participate  and  co-operate  at 
every  stage  In  the  preparatory  work  for  the 
International    Year   for   Human    Rights; 

10.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
transmit  the  present  resolution  and  the 
Interim  programme  annexed  thereto  to 
States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
members  of  the  specialized  agencies,  regional 
Inter-governmental  organizations,  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  the  interested  interna- 
tional organizations: 

11.  Recommends  that,  in  view  of  the  his- 
toric importance  of  the  observance  of  the 
International  Year  for  Human  Rights,  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  should  be  urged  to 
mobilize  the  finest  resources  of  culture  and 
art  in  order  to  lend  the  International  Year 
for  Human  Rights,  through  literature,  music, 
dance,  cinema,  television  and  all  other  forms 
and  media  of  communication,  a  truly  uni- 
versal character; 

12.  Commends  to  the  States,  regional  Inter- 
governmental organizations,  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations mentioned  in  paragraph  10  above 
the  programme  of  measures  and  activities 
set  out  in  the  annex  to  the  present  resolution 
and  invites  their  co-operation  and  partici- 
pation  In   this  programme   with   a  view  to 
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making    the    celebrations    successful    and 
oieaiiingful; 

13.  Decides  that,  to  promote  further  the 
principles  contained  In  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  to  develop  and 
guarantee  political,  civil,  economic,  social 
pd  cultural  rights  and  to  end  all  discrimi- 
nation and  denial  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  on  grounds  of  race, 
colour,  sex,  language  or  religion,  and  In  par- 
ticular to  permit  the  elimination  of  apart- 
heid, an  international  conference  on  human 
rights  should  be  convened  during  1968  In 
order  to: 

(a)  Review  the  progress  which  has  been 
mode  m  the  field  of  human  rights  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights; 

(b)  Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
methods  used  by  the  United  Nations  In  the 
field  of  human  rights,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial 
discrimination  and  the  practice  of  the  policy 
of  apartheid: 

(c)  Formulate  and  prepare  a  programme 
of  further  measures  to  be  taken  subsequent 
to  the  celebrations  of  the  International  Year 
for  Human  Rights; 

14.  Decides  to  establish.  In  consultation 
with  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  a 
Preparatory  Committee  for  the  International 
Conference  on  Human  Rights,  consisting  of 
seventeen  members,  to  complete  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  Conference  in  1968  and  in  par- 
ticular to  make  proposals  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  regarding  the 
agenda,  duration  and  venue  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  the  means  of  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Conference,  and  to  organize 
and  direct  the  preparation  of  the  necessary 
evaluation  studies  and  other  docximentatlon; 

15.  Requests  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  appoint  the  members  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee,  eight  of  whom  shall 
he  States  represented  on  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  and  two  of  whom  shall  be 
States  represented  on  the  Conmilsslon  on  the 
Status  of  Women; 

16.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  ap- 
point an  Executive  Secretary  for  the  Con- 
ference from  within  the  Secretariat  and  to 
provide  the  Preparatory  Committee  with  all 
necessary  assistance; 

17.  Requests  the  Preparatory  Committee  to 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  preparation  in 
order  that  such  reports  might  be  considered 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-first 
and  twenty-second  sessions. 

The  President  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  pursuance  of  paragraph  15  of  the  above 
resolution,  appointed  the  members  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  for  the  International 
Conference  on  Human  Rights.' 

The  Preparatory  Committee  will  be  com- 
posed of  the  following  Member  States:  Can- 
ada, Prance,  India,  Iran,  Italy,  Jamaica,  New 
Zealand,  Nigeria,  Philippines,  Poland,  So- 
malia, Tunisia,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  United  States  of 
America,  Uruguay  and  Yugoslavia. 


^''D— International  Year  for  Human 
RiDHTs:  Interim  Programme  Recommend- 
H)  BY  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
L  the  theme  of  ceremonies,  activities 

AND   CELEBRATIONS  ' 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  programme  of 
measures  and  activities  to  be  undertaken 
throughout  the  International  Year  for  Hu- 
man Rights  should  be  calculated  to  encour- 
age, on  as  wide  a  basis  as  possible,  both  na- 
nonally  and  Internationally,  the  protection 
Of  human  rlghta  and  fundamental  freedoms 
««  to  bring  home  to  all  the  people   the 

^  See  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assem- 

?2LZ''"*'*"^"^   Session.   Plenary   Meetings. 
i»OBtn  meeting. 

•See  E/CN.4/88e.  paras.  46-52. 


breadth  of  the  concept  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  In  aU  Its  aspects. 
The  theme  of  the  ceremonies,  activities  and 
celebrations  should  be:  "Greater  recognition 
and  full  enjoyment  of  the  fundamental  free- 
doms of  the  Individual  and  of  human  rights 
everywhere".  The  aim  shoiUd  be  to  drama- 
tize universal  respect  for  and  observance  of 
hvmian  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all,  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language  or  religion. 

n.    A    TEAR    OF   ACTIVITIES' 

It  is  agreed  that  all  the  participants  in 
the  celebration  should  be  Invited  to  devote 
the  year  1968  as  a  whole  to  activities,  cere- 
monies and  observances  relating  to  the  ques- 
tion of  human  rights.  International  or  re- 
gional seminars,  national  conferences,  lec- 
tures and  discussions  on  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  on  other 
declarations  and  Instruments  of  the  United 
Nations  relating  to  human  rights,  may  be 
organized  throughout  the  year.  Some  coun- 
tries will  wish  to  stress  the  entire  content 
of  the  Declaration,  as  further  elaborated  In 
later  United  Nations  himian  rights  pro- 
grammes. Some  participating  countries 
may  wish  to  emphasize,  during  particular 
periods  of  the  International  Year  for  Human 
Rights,  rights  and  freedoms  In  connexion 
with  which  tliey  have  faced  special  prob- 
lems. During  each  such  period  the  Gov- 
ernments would  review,  against  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  other  declarations  and 
instruments  of  the  United  Nations  relating 
lo  human  rights,  their  domestic  legislation 
and  the  practices  within  their  society  in 
respect  of  the  particular  right  or  freedom 
which  is  the  subject  of  that  periods  observ- 
ances. They  would  assess  the  extent  to 
which  the  right  had  been  effectively  secured 
and  would  give  publicity  to  It  and  make 
special  efforts  to  promote  among  their  citi- 
zens a  basic  understanding  of  Its  nature  and 
significance  so  that  the  gains  already  made 
might  not  easily  be  lost  in  the  future.  To 
the  extent  that  the  right  or  freedom  had  not 
yet  been  effectively  secured,  every  effort 
would  be  made  during  the  period  towards 
its  achievement.  In  the  choice  of  subjects, 
priority  could  of  course  be  given  to  those 
rights  of  a  civil  and  political  character  and 
those  of  an  economic,  social  and  cultural 
character. 

A.  Measures  to  be  undertaken  by  the  United 
Nations  in  the  period  prior  to  the  Itegin- 
ning  of  the  International  Year  for  Human 
Rights 

1.  Elimination  of  certain  practices* 
Believing  that  certain  practices  which  con- 
stitute some  of  the  grosser  forms  of  the  de- 
nial of  human  rights  still  persist  within  the 
territories  of  some  Member  States,  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  recommends  that 
the  United  Nations  adopt  and  set  before  the 
Member  States  as  a  target  to  be  achieved  by 
the  end  of  1968  the  complete  elimination  of 
the  following  violations  of  human  rights: 

(a)  Slavery,  the  slave  trade.  Institutions 
and  practices  similar  to  slavery,  and  forced 
labour; 

( b  I  All  forms  of  discrimination  based  upon 
race,  sex,  language,  religion,  political  or  other 
opinion,  national  or  social  or  ethnic  origin, 
property,  birth  or  other  status; 

(C)  Colonialism  and  the  denial  of  freedom 
and  independence. 

2.  International  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion and  guarantee  of  human  rights  ' 

Measures  for  the  effective  implementation 
of  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 


5  Ibid.,  paras.  53-58. 

*Ibid.,  paras.  73-77;  see  also  O^^ciol  Rec- 
ords of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
Thirty-ninth  Session,  Supplement  No.  8  (E/ 
4024).  paras.  424  and  425. 

'SeeE  CN.4  886,  paras.  93-99. 


other  declarations  and  Instruments  of  the 
United  Nations  relating  to  human  rights  have 
been  under  consideration  In  the  United  Na- 
tions for  many  years.  The  Conunlsslon  on 
Human  Rights  la  confident  that  action  on  the 
draft  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Polltdcal  Rights 
and  the  draft  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social 
and  CiUtural  Rights,  and  measures  of  Imple- 
mentation, and  on  the  other  conventions  or 
international  agreements  in  the  field  of  hu- 
man rights  listed  In  the  draft  resolution  pre- 
pared by  the  Commission  In  1964  for  con- 
sideration by  the  General  Assembly,  will  be 
completed  before  the  beginning  of  the  Inter- 
national Year  for  Human  Rights.  If,  how- 
ever, by  the  beginning  of  1968,  international 
machinery  for  the  effective  Implementation 
of  these  covenants  and  conventions  or  inter- 
national agreements  does  not  form  part  of 
the  instruments  adopted.  International 
measures  for  the  guarantee  or  protection  of 
human  rights  should  be  a  subject  of  serious 
study  during  the  International  Year  for 
Human  Rights. 

B.  Measures  to  be  undertaken  by  Member 
States  in  the  period  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  International  Year  for  Human  Rights 

1.  Review  of  national  le0slation* 
Governments  are  Invited  to  review  their 

national  legislation  against  the  standards  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  other  declarations  and  Instruments  of 
the  United  Nations  relating  to  human  rights, 
and  consider  the  enactment  of  new,  or  the 
amending  of  existing,  laws  to  bring  their 
legislation  into  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  and  other  declara- 
tions and  Instruments  of  the  United  Nations 
relating  to  human  rights. 

2.  Machinery  for  implementation  on  the 
national  level ' 

All  Member  States  are  invited,  as  one  of 
the  measures  they  will  undertake  in  connex- 
ion with  the  International  Year  for  Human 
Rights,  to  establish  or  refine,  II  necessary  by 
the  end  of  1968,  their  national  machinery  for 
giving  effect  to  the  fundamental  rights  and 
freedoms.  If,  for  example,  within  any  Mem- 
ber States,  arrangements  do  not  exist  which 
will  enable  Individual  persons  or  groups  of 
persons  to  bring  Ijefore  independent  national 
tribunals  or  authorities  any  complaints  they 
may  have  concerning  the  violation  of  their 
human  rights  and  obtain  effective  remedies, 
the  Member  State  should  be  Invited  to  under- 
take that  such  arrangements  will  be  intro- 
duced. If  such  arrangements  already  exist, 
the  Member  States  should  be  invited  to  un- 
dertake to  refine  and  Improve  them.  This 
is  not  a  recommendation  that  any  particular 
Improvement  in  machinery  should  be  intro- 
duced. In  one  set  of  circumstances  what  may 
be  needed  Is  the  establishment  of  a  special 
court:  in  another  the  appointment  of  an 
Ombudsman  or  Procurator  General  or  similar 
off'clal;  in  another  simply  the  setting  up  of 
offices  to  which  individual  citizens  may  bring 
their  complaints.  The  determination  as  to 
what  machinery  or  improvement  in  ma- 
chinery is  required  for  giving  effect  to  the 
fundamental  rights  and  freedoms  would  be 
within  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Government 
concerned. 

3.  National  programme  of  education  an  hu- 
man rights' 

Believing  that  there  are  limits  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  lawt,  in  making  the  enjoyment 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
a  reality,  the  Commission  is  convinced  that 
a  concentration  of  effort  on  legal  and  In- 
stitutional guarantees  of  human  rights,  al- 
though it  will  go  far  towards  the  achieve- 
ment of  objectives  we  seek,  will  not  go  all 
the  way.  Attention  needs  to  be  concentrated, 
in  addition,  on  means  of  changing  some  old 
ways  of  thinking  on  these  subjects,  and  of 


Ibid.,  paras.  116-120. 
Ibid.,  paras.  121-129. 
'Ibid.,  para.  130. 
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rooting  out  deep-seated  prejudices  In  regard 
to  race,  colour,  sex,  religion  and  so  on.  In 
short.  It  Is  necessary  to  embark  upon  a  com- 
plementary programme  of  education.  Includ- 
ing both  adult  and  child  education,  designed 
to  produce  new  thinking  on  the  part  of  many 
people  In  regard  to  human  rights.  Accord- 
ingly, It  Is  recommended  that  an  Integral  part 
of  any  programme  of  Intensification  of  effort 
to  be  tuidertaken  In  the  next  three  years 
should  be  a  world-wide  educational  pro- 
granune  in  human  rights.  Such  an  educa- 
tional programme  would  be  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Dec&de  and  also  with  the  objectives 
in  the  field  of  human  rights  of  the  United 
Nations  Institute  for  Training  and  Research. 
This  programme  should  aim  at  mobilizing 
some  of  the  energies  and  resources  of: 

(a)  Universities,  colleges  and  other  Insti- 
tutiona  of  higher  learning,  private  and 
public,  within  Member  States; 

(b)  The  teaching  staff  of  primary  and 
secondary  achoola; 

(c)  Foundations  and  charitable,  scientific 
and  research  institutions; 

(d)  Media  of  information  and  mass  com- 
munication, including  the  Press,  radio  and 
television: 

(e)  Interested  non-governmental  or  orga- 
nizations; 

towards  the  education  of  the  people,  adults 
and  children,  about  the  state  of  human 
rights  In  their  communities  and  elsewhere, 
and  about  the  further  steps  which  need  to 
be  taken  to  secure  the  fullest  and  most 
effective  realization  of  these  rights.  Member 
States  with  federal  systems  of  government 
are  called  upon  to  encourage  the  activities 
In  the  field  of  hiunan  rights  of  local  and 
state  educational  institutions. 

It  would  guarantee  the  success  of  this 
educational  effort  If  the  national  leaders 
within  Member  States  would  give  It  every 
encouragement.  Within  this  effort  Govern- 
ments would  organize  conferences  of  uni- 
versities and  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  within  their  territories  and  Invite 
them  to  consider  how  the  curricula  and  their 
teaching  programmes  can  be  utilized  to  im- 
prove the  awareness  in  the  student  popula- 
tion of  the  fundamental  questions  of  hu- 
man rights,  how  their  research  programmes 
might  be  directed  to  this  end,  and  how  they 
can  co-operate  with  other  interested  organi- 
zations, through  extra-mural  and  other  pro- 
grammes. In  furthering  the  alms  of  adult 
education  In  human  rights.  In  this  con- 
text, studies  of  local  customs  and  traditions 
could  be  \indertaken  by  national  authori- 
ties with  a  view  to  examining  to  what  ex- 
tent they  might  be  fostering  and  encourag- 
ing attitudes  or  values  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  how  these  customs  and  traditiona 
can  be  eventually  eliminated.  Charitable 
and  philanthropic  foundations  might  be  in- 
vited to  consider  making  grants  for  pro- 
grammes of  research  and  study  in  this  field 
and  to  make  bursaries  and  fellowships  avail- 
able for  research  In  human  rights.  Respon- 
sible authorities  of  colleges,  and  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  could  be  invited 
to  review  their  curricula  and  textbooks  In 
order  to  eradicate  bias.  Intentional  and  un- 
intentional, towards  the  preservation  of 
ideas  and  concepts  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  and  to  Introduce  courses  of  study 
which  positively  promote  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  It  has 
been  noticed  with  appreciation  that  certain 
universities  have  already  Included  In  their 
curricula  courses  In  the  international  pro- 
tection of  human  rights;  other  umversltles 
could  be  guided  by  such  programmes  and 
benefit  by  those  experiences.  Attention  Is 
also  called  to  the  Associated  Schools  Proj- 
ect in  Education  for  International  Under- 
standing and  Co-operation,  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization. 


Governments  might  also  convene,  or  give 
encouragement  to  the  aonvening  of,  confer- 
ences among  the  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting services  within  their  territories,  in- 
viting them  to  consider  how  their  facilities 
might  most  usefully  co-operate  with  other 
organizations  within  the  country,  and  with 
international  agencies.  In  advancing  the  ef- 
fort to  educate  the  people  to  have  greater 
respect  for  individual  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms. 

The  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, especially  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
and  the  International  labour  Organisation, 
can  make  a  particularly  valuable  contribu- 
tion towards  the  intenaificatlon  of  the  edu- 
cational effort  with  ttoe  co-operation  of 
United  Nations  regional  Institutes,  bearing 
in  mind  Economic  and  Social  Coiuicil  reso- 
lution 958  D  I  (XXXVI)  of  12  July  1963.  It 
Is  recommended  that  they  should  be  Invited 
to  do  80. 


"TIME  OP  THE  HAWK"— A  NOVEL 
BY  ANDREW  TULLY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  coun- 
tiT  of  Vietnam  and,  indeed,  all  southeast 
Asia,  continues  to  be  very  much  the  sub- 
ject of  the  day — uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  all  Amei"icans. 

Thanks  to  the  ingeniousness  of  ad- 
vanced and  rapid  communications  and 
electronic  techniques,  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  is  viewed  in  our  living  rooms 
each  night.  Our  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines sometimes  seem  to  be  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  reportorial  coverage 
of  that  part  of  the  world. 

As  a  result  of  this  news  and  reporting 
focus,  more  AmericanB  than  ever  before 
have  become  knowledgeable  and  in- 
formed of  current  events  as  well  as  of 
the  policies  and  personalities  that  in- 
fluence those  events. 

One  aspect  of  the  media  coverage  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  has  been  notably 
absent  until  the  present  time;  namely, 
a  novel  based  to  some  degree  on  the 
present  events  in  southeast  Asia. 

However,  that  void  has  recently  been 
filled  with  the  publication  of  a  novel  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Ttilly  entitled  "Time  of  the 
Hawk."  As  a  seasoned  reporter,  Mr. 
Tully  has  been  able  In  a  work  of  fiction 
to  capture  in  the  novel's  characteriza- 
tions many  of  the  current  attitudes 
toward  our  Vietnam  policy. 

The  events  which  transpire  in  "Time 
of  the  Hawk"  are,  perhaps,  improbable, 
but  not  by  any  means  Impossible ;  and  as 
a  thought-provoking  work  of  Action  I 
certainly  commend  it  to  Senators. 


"THE  RICH  GET  RICHER"— EDI- 
TORIALS PUBLISHED  IN  BOSTON 
HERALD 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  and  January  18,  1967,  I  received 
from  Mr.  William  3.  Brodrick,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
letters  transmitting  a  series  of  editorials 
entitled,  "The  Rich  Get  Richer,"  which 
were  published  in  the  Boston  Herald  on 
January  2,  3, 4,  5,  and  6. 

These  editorials  described  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  1965,  and  had  special  ref- 
erence to  title  I  of  the  act.  In  view  of 
the  editorial  comments,  I  requested  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  provide 
me  with  his  comments  upon  the  edi- 
torials. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  and  the  memo- 
randum received  from  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Boston  Herald,  Jan.  2, 1967] 
The  Rich  Get  Richeb — I 

Not  many  Americans  understood  the  his- 
torical significance  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  especially  Title 
I  of  the  Act  when  it  was  first  proposed. 
Even  fewer  Americans  were  aware  of  the 
shameful  educational  Inequalities  which  the 
Act  was  supposed  to  correct:  A  child  in 
Breathitt  County,  Kentucky,  for  example,  at- 
tends a  one-room  schoolhouse  with  a  pot- 
belly stove  and  no  plumbing,  and  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  is  $285.  A  child  in 
New  Rochelle,  New  York,  on  the  other  hand, 
attends  a  modern  school  plant  with  audlto- 
rlums,  libraries,  and  a  staff  of  remedial  read- 
ing teachers,  psychiatrists,  and  psychologist!. 
The  per  pupil  expenditure  is  $896. 

One  of  those  who  did  understand  wu 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  In  his  educa- 
tion message  to  Congress  on  January  13, 
1965,  he  spoke  in  uncompromising  terms  of 
the  part  inadequate  education  plays  in  the 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty.  Because  poor  par- 
ents cannot  afford  to  support  good  schools, 
their  children  receive  an  inferior  education. 
Because  they  receive  an  inferior  education, 
they  are  denied  good  Jobs.  And  because  they 
are  denied  good  Jobs,  they  cannot  support 
good  schools  and  their  children  receive  an 
inferior  education.  And  so  it  goes,  round 
and  round,  generation  after  generation  with 
poverty  breeding  ignorance  and  ignorance 
breeding  poverty. 

President  Johnson  proposed  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  break 
this  cycle.  But  under  his  plan.  New  Ro- 
chelle  was  given  about  as  much  money— 
$321,000 — as  was  Breathitt  County,  which 
receives  $340,000!  Such  cases  are  the  rule, 
not  the  exception,  for  among  the  wealthy 
suburbs  given  Title  I  money  for  the  poor  are 
Wellesley  and  Newton,  Brookline  and  Lexing- 
ton, Beverly  mils,  Cal.  and  Scarsdale,  N.T. 

We  cannot  believe  the  President  intended 
this.  In  his  message  transmitting  the  Act 
to  Congress  he  said,  "The  biurden  on  the 
nation's  schools  Is  not  evenly  distributed. 
Low-income  families  are  heavUy  concen- 
trated in  particular  urban  neighborhoods  or 
rural  areas.  Faced  with  the  largest  educa- 
tional needs,  many  of  these  school  districts 
have  inadequate  financial  resources.  This 
Imbalance  has  been  created  by  the  movement 
of  high  Income  families  from  the  center  of 
cities  to  the  suburbs — and  their  replacement 
by  low-income  families  from  rural  areas." 

Finally,  Mr.  Johnson  proposed  a  cure, 
"Thta  Is  a  national  problem,"  he  aald.  "PW- 
eral  action  Is  needed  to  assist  the  states  and 
localities  in  bringing  the  full  benefits  of 
education  to  children  of  low-income  fami- 
lies." 

Federal  action  marked  a  tremendous  break 
with  the  past.  Americans  traditionally  have 
accepted  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion as  a  local  responsibility,  with  everyone 
looking  after  his  own.  But  President  John- 
son made  it  clear  that  while  this  was  fine  In 
theory,  It  just  didnt  work  anymore.  Ameri- 
can communities  were  reorganizing,  with  the 
affluent  congregating  in  the  suburbs  and  the 
poor  becoming  increasingly  Isolated  in  the 
rural  areas  and  city  ghettos.  Many  local 
governments  simply  didn't  have  the  financial 
resources  to  handle  the  Increased  problems. 

So  the  President  asked  us  to  break  with 
tradition.  The  implications  of  his  message 
were  clear.  Or  at  least  they  seemed  clear 
at  the  time.  He  was  asking  affluent  Ameri- 
cans to  continue  paying  for  their  own  mod- 
em schools,  and  he  was  also  asking  them 
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to  help  provide  quality  education  for  the 
diildren  of  the  ghettos  and  the  desolate  rural 
areas. 

The  American  people  resiKinded.  Through 
their  representatives  In  Washington  they 
voted  $1.34  billion  for  the  first  year  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1985.  Of  that  sum,  the  major  share — $1.07 
billion— was  to  be  spent  under  Title  I  to  aid 
poor  school  districts. 

The  money  was  to  be  used  In  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  help  the  children  who  need 
help  through  extra  services  such  as  remedial 
reading,  speech  therapy,  counseling,  social 
gnd  cultural  enrichment,  and  food  programs. 

To  find  out  what  effect  Title  I  has  had 
on  poverty,  this  newspaper  has  traveled  to 
10  school  systems  throughout  the  country, 
studied  the  Act,  Interviewed  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  Act  In  Washington,  and  talked 
with  teachers  and  principals  who  are  using 
Title  I  funds.  The  answers  we  have  found 
are  highly  disturbing. 

Although  Title  I  has  enjoyed  some  suc- 
cesses (one  of  the  most  notable  being  in  the 
Boston  schools)  the  program  as  a  whole  has 
had  very  little  effect  on  poverty.  And  when 
one  considers  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  this 
Is  not  surprising. 

While  President  Johnson  talked  about  tak- 
ing cur  billion  dollars  and  firing  It  Into  the 
bard-core  areas  of  poverty  in  the  ghettos  and 
Appalachlas  where  It  would  do  the  moet 
good,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  distributee 
it  as  If  through  a  shotgun.  The  dollar  bills 
float  down  in  the  affluent  areas  that  con- 
tributed the  money  In  the  first  place.  Thus 
ffe  find  Wellesley,  with  a  median  Income  of 
tll.478.  receiving  $12,000  in  Title  I  funds; 
Belmont  receiving  $32,000:  Scarsdale,  New 
York  receiving  $18,000;  Brookline  receives 
S89.000;  Newton,  which  has  one  of  the  best 
school  systems  in  the  country,  receiving 
$69,000:  and  Westchester  County — the  sixth 
wealthiest  county  in  the  country — being  al- 
located more  than  $2.8  million.  The  best 
schools  In  the  country  are  getting  better, 
and  they  are  doing  it  on  poverty  money. 

Because  America's  wealthy  communities 
are  siphoning  off  so  much  Title  I  money, 
there  Is  naturally  not  enough  left  for  mean- 
ingful programs  in  the  hard-core  poverty 
areas.  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Is  an  economically 
depressed  town  which  can  afford  an  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  of  only  $400.  In  fact, 
It  Is  80  economically  depressed  that  It  had 
to  use  much  of  the  $515,069  it  received  in 
Title  I  funds  to  feed  children  suffering  from 
malnutrition.  There  was  not  enough  money 
left  over  to  hire  remedial  reading  teachers, 
even  though  one-quarter  of  Pall  River's  chil- 
dren are  not  reading  at  their  own  grade 
level. 

The  food,  of  course,  is  Important.  Chil- 
dren can't  be  expected  to  learn  If  they  are 
constantly  hungtry.  But  the  hot  lunch  pro- 
gram will  have  little  permanent  effect  if  the 
children  continue  to  receive  an  inferior  edu- 
cation. When  they  finish  school,  they  will 
merely  rejoin  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

We  do  not  believe  this  is  what  President 
Johnson  had  in  mind  when  he  first  proposed 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  Nor  do  we  believe  this  is  what 
the  American  taxpayers  had  in  mind  when 
they  contributed  a  billion  dollars  to  this 
program. 

Ite  Idea  was  to  give  our  poor  children 
"the  full  benefits  of  education"  and  thus 
break  the  cycle.  Ironically,  by  giving  Just 
a  little  bit  of  money  to  both  the  rich  and 
the  poor  schools.  Title  I  Is  not  eliminating 
educational  Inequalities,  It  is  reinforcing 
them.  And  by  reinforcing  them,  it  is  mak- 
ing the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  In 
four  subsequent  editorials,  we  will  docu- 
ment exactly  how  this  U  happening. 

IProm  the  Boston  Herald.  Jan.  3, 1967] 
The  Rich  Get  Richer— II 
As  Indicated   by   President    Johnson,   the 
onginaJ  purpose  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 


ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  and  especially 
Title  I  of  that  Act,  was  to  eliminate  the 
educational  InequaUties  existing  in  America 
between  the  wealthy  suburbs,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  urban  ghettos  and  desolate 
rural  areas,  on  the  other.  Title  I  la  not  ac- 
complishing this  goal.  In  fact,  as  we  pointed 
out  In  Monday's  editorial.  It  is  reinforcing 
the  inequalities — to  such  an  extent  that  some 
schools  In  Newton,  where  the  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure Is  $760,  and  New  Rochelle,  New 
York,  where  the  expenditure  is  $896,  are 
receiving  Title  I  aid  while  some  schools  In 
Fall  River,  where  the  per  pupil  expenditure 
Is  $400,  are  not.  And  all  of  this  Is  taking 
place  at  a  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
of  more  than  $1  billion. 

Title  I  went  astray  because  of  a  basic 
change  in  philosophy  as  the  Act  made  Its 
way  through  the  committee  rooms  of  Con- 
gress. When  he  first  proposed  the  idea  in 
his  education  message  to  Congress  In  1965, 
President  Johnson  strongly  Implied  that  the 
wealthy  suburban  communities  would  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  take  care  of  their  own 
and  at  the  same  time  help  out  the  urban  and 
rural  areas  that  no  longer  had  the  financial 
resources  to  support  good  schools.  In  other 
words,  the  President  seemed  to  be  calling  for 
massive  Injections  of  federal  aid  Into  hard- 
core poverty  districts.  Hopefully,  this  tech- 
nique would  break  the  vicious  cycle  wherein 
poverty  breeds  Ignorance  and  Ignorance  In 
turn,  breeds  more  poverty. 

But  Congress  did  not  interpret  the  Presi- 
dent's message  in  this  way.  Congress  took 
the  President's  phrase.  "low-Income  dis- 
tricts," and  changed  It  to  "children  of  low- 
income  families."  This  change  In  emphasis 
from  districts  to  Individual  children  seems 
Innocuous.  But  not  when  considered  In  con- 
text with  the  amazing  eligibility  formula 
Congress  established.  Congress  ruled  that 
any  county  containing  100  or  more  children 
aged  7  through  17  from  families  with  an 
annual  income  of  less  than  $2,000  Is  eligible 
to  receive  Title  I  funds.  It  further  ruled 
that  any  local  school  system  within  that 
county  Is  also  eligible.  Because  almost  every 
community  In  the  United  States,  no  matter 
how  wealthy,  still  has  a  number  of  poor 
families,  this  meant  that  approximately 
25,000  of  the  27,000  local  school  districts  In 
this  country  immediately  l>ecame  eligible 
for  Title  I  poverty  funds.  In  effect.  Con- 
gress substituted  a  shotgun  for  a  rifle  and 
decided  to  scatter  money  all  over  the  place. 

This  change  in  emphasis  is  what  enabled 
Belmont,  Brookline,  Lexington,  Marblehead, 
Milton,  Newton,  Wellesley  and  Winchester  to 
receive  a  total  of  roughly  $300,000  In  Title  I 
funds  this  year.  The  eligibility  clause  com- 
pletely ignores  the  fact  that  the  lowest 
median  family  Income  In  this  group  Is  $8,296. 
The  eligibility  clause  completely  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  small  number  of  poor  children 
in  these  communities  were  already  attending 
some  of  the  best  schools  In  the  country.  The 
eligibility  clause  completely  Ignores  the  fact 
that  Title  I  funds  enabled  these  cooununl- 
tles  to  better  their  already  excellent  schools 
and  thus  widen  the  educational  gap  that 
Title  I  was  theoretically  suppoeed  to  close. 

And  the  gap  is  widening.  Hard-core 
poverty  areas  like  Fall  River  are,  to  be  sure, 
receiving  a  larger  percentage  of  Title  I  funds 
on  a  population  basis  than  wealthy  commu- 
nities like  Newton  and  Wellesley.  But  Title 
I  officials  who  are  quick  to  point  this  out 
neglect  to  emphasize  the  disparity  that  exists 
among  these  communities  in  the  all-Impor- 
tant area  of  average  per  pupil  expenditure. 

Wellesley  spends  $700  per  pupil,  Newton 
spends  $760  and  Brookline  spends  $778,  ex- 
clusive of  federal  aid,  building  construction 
and  debt  service.  Fall  River,  which  seems  to 
be  in  the  clutches  of  a  permanent  depression, 
can  afford  to  spend  only  $400  per  child.  The 
$515,000  FaU  River  received  in  Title  I  funds 
seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  money  and  it  is. 
But  In  terms  of  the  enormous  educational 
problems  that  exist  In  Fall  River.  It  Is  of  rela- 


tively little  value.  Because  even  with  Title 
I  funds  FaU  River  is  still  spending  only  $439 
per  pupil  and  that  is  not  enough  to  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty. 

It  is  certainly  not  enough  for  a  young, 
btishy-haired  boy  in  Fall  River  named  Danny. 
Danny  is  poor.  He  is  suffering  from  malnu- 
trition. Thanks  to  Title  I  funds,  he  is  now 
getting  one  good  meal  a  day.  Unfortunately, 
lack  of  food  Is  not  Danny's  only  problem. 
He  also  has  trouble  reading. 

Although  Dcmny  Is  in  the  sixth  grade,  be 
reads  at  a  third  grade  achievement  level  and 
the  only  help  he  receives  Is  several  hours  a 
week  with  a  "reading  coach"  in  a  class  with 
13  other  children.  The  "coach"  has  no  de- 
gree and  no  training  in  remedial  reading. 
She  Is  impatient  when  Danny  falters  as  be 
recites,  smd  apparently  she  does  not  notice 
that  Danny  holds  his  book  a  few  Inches  from 
his  face.  Indicating  both  a  need  for  glasses 
and  better  lighting  in  the  antiquated  class- 
room. 

Fall  River  would  like  to  do  more  for  Danny. 
The  school  would  at  least  like  to  hire  trained 
remedial  reading  teachers.  But  as  the  ad- 
ministrator of  Title  I  funds  In  FaU  River 
said,  "How  can  we  spend  money  on  academics 
when  these  kids  don't  have  enough  to  eat?" 
So  Newton  and  Brookline  continue  to  im- 
prove while  Fall  River,  ah-eady  far  behind, 
struggles  against  overwhelming  odds  to  avoid 
falling  further  behind. 

It  Is  interesting  to  speculate  what  Pall 
River  could  do  with  the  millions  of  dollars 
now  being  allocated  in  Newton,  Wellesley, 
and  the  thousands  of  communities  Uke  them 
across  the  country.  But  It  will  always  be 
speculation  unless  Congress  changes  the  dis- 
tribution clause  that  governs  Title  I.  That 
clause,  and  the  restrictions  within  It  that 
actually  discriminate  against  poor  school  sys- 
tems In  rural  states,  will  be  closely  examined 
In  Wednesday's  editorial. 

(Prom  the  Boston  Herald,  Jan.  4,  1967] 
The  Rich  Get  Richek — III 

New  Rochelle  Is  a  New  York  City  suburb 
where  It  Is  not  uncommon  to  live  in  a  man- 
sion. Breathitt  County  is  a  Kentucky  Ap- 
palachian community  where  it  Is  all  too 
common  to  live  In  a  shack.  But  the  two 
communities  do  have  one  thing  in  common. 
They  both  received  slightly  more  than  $300,- 
000  last  year  In  TlUe  I  funds  from  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

Even  before  Title  I  went  into  effect.  New 
Rochelle  had  one  of  the  most  advanced 
school  systems  In  the  country.  It  had  a  staff 
of  remedial  reading  teachers,  social  workers, 
psychologists,  psychiatrists.  It  had  special 
programs  for  the  gifted  and  special  programs 
for  the  not-so-glfted.  To  run  these  pro- 
grams. New  RocheUe  recruited  the  finest 
teachers  in  the  country  with  maximum  sal- 
aries of  $11,750  for  an  M.A.  and  $12,800  with 
a  Ph.D. 

Before  Title  I  went  into  effect,  Breathitt 
County  had  16  schools,  most  of  them  un- 
approachable except  by  foot.  Inside  one  of 
these  schools,  a  one-room  wooden  building 
called  the  Stray  Branch  School,  a  woman 
teacher  instructed  16  children  in  grades  one 
through  six.  Breathitt  County  had  no  reme- 
dial reading  teachers,  no  social  workers,  no 
psychologists,  and  no  psyctUatrlsts  to  help 
this  teacher  and  her  schools  had  no  special 
programs  for  anyone.  In  fact.  Stray  Branch 
had  no  bathroom,  no  history  course,  and 
precious  few  books.  After  teaching  for  40 
years,  this  highly  dedicated  teacher  received 
a  maximum  of  $5,500. 

Why  the  gap  between  the  two  school  sys- 
tems? Simple  enough.  Money.  A  small 
percentage  of  New  Rochelle's  citizens  are  on 
welfare  but  most  of  them  earn  high  salaries 
as  scientists,  engineers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
corporate  executives.  Their  median  family 
Income  Is  $8,600  per  year  and  because  they 
want  the  best  schools  for  their  children,  they 
spent   $896  per  pupil   in   1966    (exclusive  of 
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btilldlng  construction  and  debt  service), 
vhlch  Is  Just  about  $400  above  the  national 
average. 

Breathitt  County  doesn't  have  a  small  per- 
centage of  poor  persons  In  Its  community. 
Practically  everyone  Is  poor  and  since  the 
coal  mines  have  closed,  77  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  on  welfare.  Their  median  family 
Income  Is  $1,324,  and  much  of  the  $285  they 
spend  to  educate  a  child  Is  already  supplied 
by  the  federal  government,  but  It  Is  still 
about  $215  below  the  national  average. 

This  sort  of  situation  is  what  led  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  and  especially  Title  I  of 
that  Act.  But  Instead  of  starting  Breathitt 
County  up  the  ladder  toward  the  level  of 
New  Rochelle,  Title  I  distributed  about  as 
much  money  to  New  Rochelle  ($321,000)  as 
it  did  to  Breathitt  County  ($340,000).  The 
slight  edge  Breathitt  County  enjoys  over  New 
Rochelle  disappears  under  close  examination. 
The  way  In  which  the  two  districts  spent  the 
money  tells  the  story. 

Since  New  Rochelle  had  almost  anything 
a  modern  school  system  could  want  before 
It  received  Title  I  funds,  the  school  adminis- 
trators— ^well-trained  In  the  art  of  spending 
money — developed  "communications  skills" 
classes  to  supplement  the  normal  elementary 
school  program.  In  the  Daniel  Webster 
School,  one  of  the  New  Rochelle  schools  re- 
ceiving Title  I  aid.  all  students  in  the  school 
(rich  and  poon  watch  rented  movie  strips, 
paint  image  pictures  on  slides  illuminated 
by  overhead  projectors,  and  then  describe 
their  pictures  Into  tape  recorders  and  hear 
themselves  talk.  In  another  school,  children 
learn  to  take  pictures  with  a  Polaroid  pur- 
chased with  Title  I  money.  And  so  all  of 
the  money  went  towards  Improving  the  aca- 
demic standards  of  this  already  &rst-rate 
school  system. 

Breathitt  County  of&cials  wanted  to  Im- 
prove their  curriculum,  too.  And  out  of 
their  $340,000,  they  did  manage  to  hire  their 
first  nutritionist,  their  first  art  teacher,  their 
first  drama  instructor,  and  their  first  social 
worker.  But  the  Breahltt  County  adminis- 
trators knew  where  most  of  the  money  had 
to  go.  They  knew  that  the  main  diet  of  most 
children  in  the  county  was  potatoes  and 
beans.  They  knew  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
children  had  trouble  paying  attention  in 
school  because  they  were  suffering  from  In- 
testinal parasites.  They  spent  their  money 
wisely.    They  spent  it  for  food. 

Trying  to  decide  which  school  system  has 
been  helped  more  by  Title  I  is  not  easy.  But 
one  thing  is  clear.  All  of  New  Rochelle's 
money  went  into  the  improvement  of  its  cur- 
riculum. Very  little  of  Breathitt  County's 
did.  Therefore  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume 
that  in  academic  terms,  the  gap  between 
New  Rochelle  and  Breathitt  County  is  wider 
than  ever  before.  In  terms  of  the  original 
purpose  of  the  Act — which  was  to  give  the 
children  of  Breathitt  County  "the  full  bene- 
fits of  education"  so  that  they  could  break 
the  poverty  cycle — ^well,  that  Is  simply  out 
of  the  question. 

What  in  the  Title  I  law  accounts  for  such 
a  poor  distribution  of  funds?  In  yesterday's 
editorial,  we  explained  how  the  Title  I  eligi- 
bility clause  scatters  the  money  all  over  the 
place,  thus  discriminating  against  poor  dis- 
tricts in  favor  of  the  wealthy  suburbs  in  any 
given  state.  But  on  a  broader  scale,  ther*? 
Is  another  clause  that  discriminates  even 
more  in  terms  of  state  against  state. 

To  determine  how  much  money  it  will  be 
allocated  under  Title  I,  every  school  district 
In  the  country  first  figures  out  as  best  it 
can  how  many  poor  children  it  has.  But 
then  it  multiplies  this  figure  times  one-half 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  that 
particular  state.  This  sounds  reasonable 
enough  but  when  you  stop  to  consider  the 
great  financial  gulf  that  separates  the  rural 
states  from  the  industrial  states  It  Is  not 
very  fair  at  all. 


Kentucky's  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
is  only  $320.  New  York's  in  contrast,  is 
$786.  Although  Breathitt  County  has  near- 
ly three  times  as  many  poor  children  as  New 
Rochelle,  its  Title  I  allocation  in  1966  ex- 
ceeded New  Rochelle's  by  only  $19,000  be- 
cause Kentucky's  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture is  so  low  compared  to  New  York's. 

And  Ironically,  another  clause  In  the  Title 
I  law  prevented  Breathitt  County  from  using 
$100,000  of  Its  meager  allocation.  This 
clause  says,  "The  amount  of  a  maximum 
basic  grant  may  not  elceed  30  per  cent  of 
the  amount  budgeted  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  current  expenditures." 
Because  Breathitt  Couaty  couldnt  afford  to 
spend  much  money  on  Its  schools  in  the  first 
place.  Its  original  $440,000  Title  I  allocation 
exceeded  30  per  cent  of  its  budget.  Con- 
gress, to  Its  credit,  hae  raised  this  restric- 
tion to  50  per  cent  lor  next  year.  But 
desperately  poor  Breatfcltt  County  has  al- 
ready watched  $100,000  go  off  to  wealthier 
school  districts  with  bigger  budgets  and  It 
might  still  lose  money  under  the  new 
formula. 

A  third  restrictive  clause  in  the  Title  I 
distribution  formula  requires  that  the 
money  be  used  only  in  schools  with  a  pro- 
portion of  children  on  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  greater  than  the  aver- 
age proportion  for  the  entire  town.  In  other 
words,  the  money  goes  to  the  poorest  schools 
In  the  town.  Once  agtin,  this  sounds  rea- 
sonable but  it  Ignores  the  fact  that  a  poor 
school  In  one  town  may  be  a  wealthy  school 
In  another  town.  Coming  back  to  Massa- 
chusetts to  illustrate  this  point,  we  find  that 
in  Newton,  the  two  schools  receiving  Title  I 
money  have  only  a  six  per  cent  ATDC  en- 
rollment. Yet  three  schools  in  impover- 
ished New  Bedford  with  a  10  percent  AFDC 
enrollment  are  denied  Title  I  funds. 

There  are  more  questionable  clauses  in 
the  law  but  we  think  tHe  main  point  is  clear. 
Title  I  is  not  achieving  its  original  goal. 
Instead  of  giving  massive  injection  of  Fed- 
eral money  Into  hard-oore  poverty  districts. 
Congress  decided  to  scatter  the  taxpayers' 
billion  dollars  over  a  wide  area.  In  the  one- 
room  schoolhouse  of  Breathitt  County  and 
the  drafty  classrooms  cf  Pall  River,  Title  I 
money  Is  used  for  food.  In  the  wealthy 
suburbs,  Title  I  funds  are  used  for  the  latest 
model  projectors,  tape  recorders,  and  even 
$48  of  pencils  (Belmont),  a  $200  typewriter 
(Lexington) ,  and  $500  of  a  custodian's  salary 
(Newton) . 

As  a  result  of  this  scattering  of  funds, 
the  hard-core  poverty  districts  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  give  their  children  "the 
full  benefits  of  education"  which  President 
Johnson  proposed.  They  receive  only  piece- 
meal benefits,  while  the  educational  in- 
equalities which  Title  I  was  supposed  to  cor- 
rect are  reinforced  and  the  poverty  cycle  is 
unbroken. 

This  Is  a  terrible  waste,  because  where 
Title  I  money  has  been  concentrated  to  do 
the  most  good.  It  has  shown  what  can  be 
done  to  help  the  children  who  most  need  it. 
the  subject,  of  tomorrow's  editorial. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Herald,  Jan.  4,  1967] 
TriLE  I  Funds  Spent  for  Food — Appalachian 

Schools  Fight  HtjnOeh,  Filth.  Futility 
(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

Breathitt  County,  Ky. — Dusk  was  setting 
on  this  Appalachian  cottimunity  as  the  visitor 
drove  into  the  county  seat  of  Jackson  and 
stopped  at  the  best  hotel,  the  Jefferson, 

A  swarthy  man  pulled  out  the  key  to  the 
most  expensive  suite  in  the  hotel,  a  $6  room 
with  no  telephone,  anfl,  after  contracting  a 
stiff  neck  from  the  drafty  accommodation 
the  visitor  set  out  the  next  morning  to  see 
some  schools  and  homes  in  this  typical  Ap- 
palachian county. 

The  nearest  elementary  school,  the  Stray 
Branch,  was  approachable  only  over  a  steep 
mountain  road  which  proved  to  be  too  muddy 


to  be  climbed  by  car.  A  school  department 
truck  finally  succeeded  In  climbing  the 
mountain,  and  it  stopped  beside  an  unpalnt. 
ed  wooden  structure  suspended  over  the 
ground  on  cinder  blocks. 

An  outhouse  stood  at  the  rear  of  the  school, 
since  only  three  of  Breathitt's  16  schools 
have  Indoor  plimibing.  Inside,  one  instruc- 
tor was  teaching  16  children  from  grades  one 
through  six.  The  two  60-watt  bulbs  In  the 
celling  provided  only  dim  Illumination,  and 
the  children  had  to  bend  over  their  papers 
to  see.  A  pot-belly  stove  stood  in  the  center 
of  the  room.  There  were  few  books  in  sight. 
On  the  wall  was  a  color  picture  of  President 
Johnson. 

The  teacher,  Mrs.  Dertha  Watts,  asked  If 
the  visitor  would  speak  to  the  class.  "They 
never  see  anyone  from  the  outside;  Just  a 
few  words  from  you  would  mean  so  much," 
she  said. 

How  many  of  you  have  ever  heard  of  Bos- 
ton? the  students  were  asked.  No  one  raised 
his  hand. 

How   many   have   been    outside   Breathitt 

County?     Four  children  raised  their  hand*. 

Would   you   like   to   hear   about  airplanes 

or  Washington  or  how  newspapers  are  made? 

They  all  shook  their  heads  up  and  doira. 

Many  of  the  children  had  blank  expres- 
sions on  their  faces,  and  others  bore  obvious 
signs  of  malnutrition.  In  the  back  room,  a 
pretty  16-year-old  girl,  Drtisie  Ann  Klnnlard, 
was  preparing  a  lunch  of  beef  stew  provided 
by  the  government. 

She  had  been  in  her  second  year  of  high 
school,  learning  history  for  the  first  time, 
when  her  father  said  he  didn't  want  her  going 
to  school  any  more.  She  never  knew  why.  So 
Drusie  was  working  mornings  at  the  Stray 
Branch  School,  preparing  meals  for  children 
who  only  had  beans  and  potatoes  at  home. 

But  food  is  not  the  only  problem  at  school. 
Seven-year-old  Stephen  Cockerhn,  a  blond- 
haired  boy  with  a  hopeless  expression  on  his 
face,  came  to  school  the  week  before  wearing 
old  womens'  shoes.  A  school  official  finally 
succeeded  In  getting  him  some  old  men's 
boots  from  the  precious  supply  of  old  clothei 
donated  by  people  in  apartment  bouses  Is 
New  York. 

Stephen  walks  a  mile  every  day  to  school 
In  the  old  boots,  but  some  Breathitt  County 
clilldren  are  transported  45  miles  by  bus  every 
day,  and  other  Breathitt  children  cannot  go 
to  school  because  they  are  retarded  or  handi- 
capped and  there  are  no  facilities  for  them 
at  school.  The  incidence  of  mental  retarda- 
tion is  high  In  Breathitt  County,  since  the 
county's  15.000  people — only  10  of  them  Ne- 
gro— have  been  Inbreeding  for  generations, 
and  incest  is  not  uncommon,  which  is  true 
of  many  niral  areas. 

But  Stephen  Cockerhn  is  a  normal  boy 
with  a  typical  home  environment  for  the 
Appalachias.  He  lives  in  a  splintery  shack 
in  the  middle  of  the  mud  with  his  five 
brothers  and  sisters  and  his  mother,  Mrs, 
Delvena  Cockerhn.  Her  husband  had  gone 
TO  Michigan  a  month  before  to  try  to  find 
a  Job,  a  common  occurrence  in  Breathitt  since 
77  per  cent  of  the  people  are  on  welfare. 

Ever  since  the  coal  mining  companies 
closed  up  before  the  Depression  "the  main 
occupation  here  Is  sitting  around  and 
breathing  the  fresh  air."  according  to  School 
Supt.  Mrs.  Marie  R.  Turner.  And  since  95 
per  cent  of  the  land  is  mountainous  (even 
the  cemeteries  are  hatcheted  out  of  the  hlUsl, 
farming  cannot  support  the  needs  of  the 
population. 

Inside  the  Cockerhn  shack,  a  pot-belly 
stove  was  burning  soft  coal,  blackening  the 
faces  of  the  children.  But  there  was  no  way 
for  them  to  take  a  bath  or  shower  and  no 
outhouse.  The  windows  were  made  of  dirty 
rags,  and  the  shack  «melled  of  urine. 

Mrs.  Cockerhn  had  not  paid  her  rent  oJ 
$10  a  month  since  the  summer,  and  she 
stopped  paying  her  $12-a-month  electric 
bill  a  year  ago.    The  refrigerator  Is  now  used 
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only  to  store  food,  but  there  Is  not  mucl; 
need  for  refrigeration  since  the  children  have 
potatoes  and  dried  beans  for  breakfast,  lunch 
md  dinner,  and  only  once  every  two  weeks 
at  they  lucky  enough  to  have  "hog's  meat." 
However,  often  the  family  goes  for  two  to 
three  days  without  any  food  and  the  baby 
sleeping  in  filth  in  a  corner  of  the  shnck 
is  then  deprived  evpn  of  milk. 

Like  80  per  cent  of  the  Breathitt  County 
children.  Stephen  Cockerhn  has  worms  and 
other  intestinal  parasites.  One  of  his 
brothers  has  tuberculosis,  a  disease  with  a 
SO  per  cent  higher  Incidence  in  the  Appa- 
lachias than  throughout  the  country. 

Stephen  never  has  heard  of  toothpaste, 
and  when  he  gets  a  toothache,  he  suffers 
until  the  nerve  dies  and  the  tooth  falls  out. 
since  he  has  no  way  of  getting  to  a  dentist, 
and  even  If  he  did.  his  mother  has  no  money, 
like  most  children  in  Breathitt  County. 
Stephen  already  has  lost  many  of  his  teeth. 

Stephen  has  never  been  to  Jackson,  the 
county  seat  of  2.000  persons.  But  even  if 
be  had.  he  could  not  have  known  what  a 
movie  is.  since  Jackson  has  no  movie  theater, 
and  one  of  the  few  forms  of  entertainment 
open  to  Breathitt  residents  is  going  on  wild 
sprees  In  the  hills  with  homemade  gin. 

The  school  superintendent  says.  "We  need 
remedial  reading  teachers  terribly  bad."  But 
much  of  the  $340,000  allocated  to  the  Breath- 
itt schools  last  year  from  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
went  to  feed  youngsters.  There  was  little 
left  over  for  remedial  re.idlng. 

Despite  Title  I's  intention,  as  stated  by 
President  Johnson,  to  balance  educational 
Inequalities,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  was  also 
given  more  than  $300,000  from  Title  I.  The 
money  was  used  to  buy  tape  recorders,  slide 
projectors,  and  Polaroid  cameras,  since  the 
schools  already  had  remedial  reading  teach- 
ers, psychiatrists,  social  workers,  and  psy- 
chologists. 

But  Mrs.  Cockerhn  and  many  of  the  15.3 
million  people  who  live  as  she  does  in  the 
Appalachias  have  never  heard  of  Title  I  or 
New  Rochelle  or  even  New  York  City. 

But  she  had  heard  of  President  Johnson. 
"I  was  hearing  him  on  a  radio  once,"  she 
said  through  missing  teeth. 

"He  talked  about  having  war.  They  al- 
ready killed  seven  people  and  they're  go- 
ing to  kill  some  more.  He  said  the  people 
across  the  water  need  help." 


[From  the  Boston  Herald,  Jan.  5,  1967] 
Thb  Rich  Get  Richer — TV 

The  Boston  schools  are  not  noted  for  their 
excellence.  They  have  been  strongly  criti- 
cized, both  in  this  column  and  elsewhere, 
and  most  of  that  criticism  is  deserved. 

But  In  a  major  program  funded  by  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  the  Boston  schools  have  created  some 
of  the  most  original  and  exciting  projects 
we  have  seen  In  visits  to  Title  I  programs  In 
10  school  systems  throughout  the  country. 
The  Boston  program  Is  a  good  example  of 
what  Title  I  funds  can  do  to  help  children 
from  hard-core  poverty  areas.  It  shows  what 
Title  I  can  do  when  the  money  Is  not  scat- 
tered around,  but  is  applied  In  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  bring  the  full  benefits  of 
education  to  children  and  thereby  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  break  the  poverty  cycle. 

The  program  is  called  the  sub-system,  a 
nearly  autonomous  experimental  unit  con- 
sisting of  four  school  divisions  from  pre- 
prlmary  to  high  school  levels  within  the 
larger  school  system.  The  elementary  level 
Is  conducted  in  the  Boardman  School  in  Rcx- 
btiry.  a  school  with  a  nearly  100  per  cent 
Negro  enrollment.  Visitors  to  the  Boardman 
School  can  feel  the  excitement  and  enthusi- 
asm In  the  air. 

In  one  un-graded  class  with  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  grade  youngsters,  a  hoee-thln  boy 
peering  Into  a  microscope  suddenly  screamed, 

1  got  It!    I  got  It!" 


The  class  had  taken  a  field  trip  and  col- 
lected samples  of  water  from  ponds,  puddles, 
and  water  faucets  in  a  program  developed  by 
Educational  Services,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge. 
Each  child  had  been  given  a  100-power  micro- 
scope built  by  Bausch  &  Lomb.  The  pupils 
were  left  alone  to  figtire  out  for  themselves 
hc-.v  lo  use  t  leni. 

Now  the  classmates  of  the  boy  who  had 
finally  succeeded  in  focusing  his  microscope 
crowded  aroimd  him.  Some  of  them  looked 
through  the  eye-piece  and  saw  what  he  had 
seen:  one-celled  protozoa,  tiny  water  beatles 
flitting  through  the  water,  baby  snails,  and 
algae.  The  children  rushed  back  to  their 
microscopes,  one  by  one  learned  to  focus 
them,  and  then  started  asking  questions: 
•Are  these  things  alive?"  "Is  it  good  to  drink 
this  water?"  "How  come  they  can  move?" 
"What  are  these  things  called?" 

The  teacher  did  not  answer  them.  Instead, 
he  suggested  how  the  answers  could  be  ob- 
tained by  consulting  reference  books,  and 
several  of  the  children  became  so  Interested 
in  the  phenomena  they  had  found  that  they 
went  to  the  public  library  to  find  out  more 
about  them. 

"We  believe  the  children  learn  best  by  dis- 
covery," said  School  Director  Bernard  H, 
Shulman  as  he  described  several  dozen  sim- 
ilar programs  instituted  by  sub-system  direc- 
tor Evans  Cllnchy.  Children  In  the  first 
grade  are  taught  about  banking,  the  stock 
market,  and  writing  checks  even  before  they 
can  read.  They  discover  relationships  be- 
tween numbers  with  colored  blocks  and  rods. 
Children  in  the  upper  grades  experiment  with 
batteries  and  light  bulbs,  ice  cubes,  seeds, 
pendulums,  balances,  and  butterfiies — all 
Educational  Services.  Inc.  courses.  Fifth  and 
sixth  grade  children  learn  about  animals 
from  live  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  gerbils 
(similar  to  hamsters)  kept  caged  In  the  class- 
rooms. Children  In  kindergarten  and  classes 
for  slow  learners  discover  musical  concepts 
by  taking  off  their  shoes  and  socks  and  re- 
sponding to  music  through  their  bodies  in  a 
eurythmics  course. 

Afternoon  activity  programs  offer  a  pot- 
pourri of  cultural  enrichment  projects  in- 
cluding creative  writing,  ceramics,  field  trips 
to  supermarkets  and  swimming.  Parents  are 
kept  informed  of  the  latest  developments  in 
school  through  newsletters  and  monthly 
meetings  with  teachers. 

Teachers'  horizons  are  constantly  broad- 
ened with  lectures  at  the  school  by  psychia- 
trists, educational  consultants,  and  pro- 
fessors. 

Even  more  important,  the  funds  from  Title 
I  have  provided  teachers  the  flexibility  to  In- 
novate, to  develop  the  proper  attitudes  to- 
ward culturally  deprived  children,  and  to 
discard  the  rigid  thinking  too  often  prevalent 
in  the  rest  of  the  Boston  schools.  Children  in 
many  Boston  schools  must  sit  with  their 
hands  folded  during  most  of  the  day.  and 
they  are  not  permitted  to  talk  during  cafe- 
teria periods. 

In  contrast,  a  fifth  grade  class  at  the  Board- 
man  School  recently  brought  In  popular 
records  from  home  and  when  they  wanted 
to  dance  (and  even  twist)  to  release  some  of 
their  energy,  nobody  objected. 

This.  then,  is  education  In  the  sub-system, 
paid  for  by  Title  I  funds.  We  believe  it  Is 
what  President  Johnson  meant  when  he 
originally  proposed  to  bring  "the  full  benefits 
of  education"  to  children  In  poor  school  dis- 
tricts. It  Is  not  Just  receiving  a  solid  aca- 
demic background,  although  that  is  a  great 
part  of  it.  It  Involves  the  child's  social  and 
cultural  life  and  his  family  as  well.  The 
child  develops  imagination,  he  develops  en- 
thusiasm, and  if  he  can  get  enough  of  all  of 
this,  he  will  have  a  good  chance  to  break 
the  poverty  cycle. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  catch  to  the  Boston 
sub-system.  Only  700  children  are  enjoying 
Its  benefits  and  Boston  has  23,000  children 
who  need  this  kind  of  help.    Even  If  all  of 


Boston's  $3.5  million  Title  I  grant  were  de- 
voted to  sub-systems  of  similar  comprehen- 
sive programs,  the  city  could  accommodate 
only  4.500  of  the  23,000  children. 

Boston's  Office  of  Program  Development, 
which  directs  the  sub-system,  would  like  to 
expand  the  program  into  other  schools,  but 
it  needs  more  money.  Like  many  large 
American  cities,  Boston  has  almost  taxed 
itself  out  of  existence  in  recent  years  but  it 
can  still  spend  only  $530  per  pupil,  exclusive 
of  Title  I  funds,  compared  to  $760  in  Newton 
and  $1,239  in  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  The  city  can- 
not be  expected  to  do  much  more.  The 
Federal  government  will  have  to  help. 

But  under  the  Title  I  distribution  formula 
enacted  into  law  by  Congress,  that  cannot 
happen.  Under  the  formula,  in  fact,  Newton 
receives  $69,000,  Scarsdale  receives  $18,000, 
and  Westchester  County — the  sixth  wealth- 
iest county  in  the  country — is  allocated 
$2.8  million,  nearly  as  much  as  the  city  of 
Boston. 

I  From  the  Boston  Herald,  Jan.  6,  1967] 
The   Rich   Get   Richer — V 

The  American  people  and  their  representa* 
tlves  m  Congress  must  ask  themselves  Just 
what  they  want  to  do  with  the  billion  dollars 
In  Title  I  funds  now  being  scattered  all  over 
the  country.  For  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  not 
moving  towards  Its  original  goal  as  defined 
by  President  Johnson. 

•ntle  I  is  not  bringing  "the  full  benefits 
of  education"  to  children  in  the  depressed 
urban  ghettoes  and  rural  areas  so  that  they 
can  break  the  poverty  cycle.  Instead,  our  in- 
vestigation has  disclosed  that  Title  I: 

Discriminates  against  poor  school  systems 
by  sdlocatlng  more  money  to  states  with  the 
highest  average  per  pupil  expenditure. 
School  systems  In  New  York  state  receive 
three  times  as  much  money  as  school  systems 
In  MlBsisslppl  for  the  same  number  of  poor 
children  because  New  York's  average  i>er  pu- 
pil expenditure  Is  $786  as  compared  to  Mis- 
sissippi's $259. 

Penalizes  the  most  impoverished  school 
systems  by  restricting  grants  to  no  more  than 
50  per  cent  (previously  30  per  cent)  of  a 
school  system's  budget.  The  schools  of 
Breathitt  County,  Ky.,  where  77  per  cent  of 
the  people  are  on  welfare,  were  last  year 
dented  more  than  $100,000  because  of  this 
clause,  and  this  year  they  will  still  be  denied 
part  of  thehr  allocation. 

Allocates  money  to  wealthy  schools  with 
low  proportions  of  poor  children  while  poor 
schools  with  higher  percentages  of  poor  chil- 
dren are  denied  money.  Two  schools  in 
Wellesley  with  two  per  cent  of  the  students 
on  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
are  receiving  "ntle  I  funds,  while  three 
schools  In  New  Bedford  with  10  per  cent  on 
AFDC  are  not  entitled  to  receive  Title  I 
funds. 

Fails  to  accomplish  its  goal  of  providing 
equal  educational  opportunities  by  Ignoring 
the  main  cause  of  educational  inequalities: 
the  vast  differences  in  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures among  America's  school  systems.  A 
poor  child  attending  the  Fall  River  schools, 
where  the  per  pupil  expenditure  Is  $4(X),  or 
Breathitt  County  schools,  where  the  expendi- 
ture is  $285,  will  receive  an  inferior  educa- 
tion; while  the  same  poor  child  attending 
the  Newton  schools  (expenditure  $760),  or 
New  Rochelle  schools  ($896) ,  will  get  the  best 
education  this  country  can  offer. 

This  does  not  imply  that  Title  I  has  been 
a  waste  of  time.  In  its  one  year  of  existence 
it  has  provided  valuable  intelligence  with 
which  to  make  future  plans.  For  one  thing. 
Title  I  has  proved  that  the  warning  cry, 
"Federal  control  of  education!"  is  the  red- 
dest of  red  herrings.  There  are  almost  as 
many  different  programs  being  developed 
with  Title  I  funds  as  there  are  school  dis- 
tricts using  the  funds  and  Title  I  is.  In  a 
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sense,  the  largest  laboratory  In  the  world. 
Wellesley,  for  example.  Is  experimenting  with 
the  use  of  printing  presses  and  new  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  while  Newton  seems  to 
be  getting  results  with  its  program  of  special 
reading  and  speech  therapy  training  on  an 
individual  basis.  These  programs  are  good 
and  should  be  continued.  The  question  1b, 
by  whom? 

We  believe  that  WeUeeley,  with  Ita  median 
family  income  of  $11,428.  and  Newton,  with 
Ita  median  family  Income  of  $9,080,  should 
not  receive  poverty  funds.  We  would  also 
like  to  believe  that  the  citizens  of  Wellesley, 
Newton  and  the  thousands  of  suburbs  like 
them  do  not  really  want  to  receive  poverty 
funds.  And  Anally,  we  would  like  to  believe 
that  these  afBuent  communities  will  want  to 
continue  their  worthwhile  Title  I  programs — 
using  their  own  financial  resources.  Only  In 
this  way  will  hard-pressed  communities  like 
Pall  River  and  Breathitt  County  get  the 
money  needed  to  raise  their  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  to  the  productive  level  of 
the  suburbs. 

We  realize  that  the  concept  of  wealthy 
communities  reaching  Into  their  pockets  to 
help  the  schools  of  poor  cconmunlties  Is  a 
radical  break  with  American  tradition.  But 
the  structural  change  of  American  commu- 
nity life  during  recent  years  has  also  been 
radical  The  wealthy  are  congregating  more 
and  more  in  the  suburbs.  The  poor  are  be- 
cmnlng  increasing  Isolated  in  the  ghettos  and 
rural  areas.  The  old  concept  of  each  com- 
munity looking  out  for  the  education  of  its 
children  Is  a  fine  thing — If  the  community 
Is  wealthy. 

In  less  fortunate  communities,  we  find 
children  whose  families  cannot  pay  for 
good  schools,  whose  schools  cannot  give  them 
a  good  education,  whose  education  cannot 
get  them  good  Jobs  so  that  they  can  pay  for 
better  schools.  That,  of  course.  Is  the  poverty 
cycle  and  that  Is  what  must  be  broken. 

The  hard-pressed  school  districts  need  an 
all-out,  comprehensive  program  to  break  the 
cycle.  Boston's  sub-system  has  shown  what 
can  be  done.  But  this  type  of  comprehensive 
program  will  not  be  possible  for  most  poor 
districts  under  the  present  law  which  scat- 
ters Title  I  money  to  nearly  all  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  country. 

If  Title  I  is  to  distribute  money  to  those 
who  really  need  It,  the  distribution  formula 
should  give  primary  consideration  to  the 
per  pupil  expenditure  of  each  school  system 
on  a  district,  not  a  state-wide,  basis.  The 
systems  with  the  lowest  expenditures  should 
g^t  the  most  aid.  The  systems  with  the 
highest  expenditures  should  get  none. 

Equalization  of  per  pupil  expenditures — 
or  a  start  in  that  direction — would  benefit 
the  great  majority  of  America's  poor  children 
now  living  in  d^ressed  areas  and  at  the 
same  time  cut  off  aid  to  children  in  wealthy 
suburbs  where  the  school  systems  are  al- 
ready providing  each  child  with  a  superior 
education. 

As  in  the  present  Act,  any  school  system 
which  reduces  its  budget  would  be  denied 
Title  I  money.  And  perhaps  other  provisions 
could  determine  whether  a  school  system's 
present  per  pupil  expenditure  bears  a  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  the  median  income 
or  tax  base  of  the  town.  But  we  believe  this 
is  a  minor  consideration  since  most  commu- 
nities are  already  spending  as  much  as  they 
can  afford  for  education. 

Figuring  out  the  details  of  the  new  dis- 
tribution formula  will  naturally  be  the  Job 
of  Congress,  and  the  Senate  Eind  House  have 
the  talent  to  do  the  Job.  The  Important 
thing  is  that  they  act  this  year.  Because 
with  so  much  money  going  to  Vietnam,  we 
must  use  what  domestic  money  is  available 
to  the  greatest  possible  effect. 

We  do  not  underestimate  the  dlfflcultles 
Involved.  Changing  Title  I  so  that  it  benefits 
those  who  need  It  most  will  be  a  politically 
unpopular  move  for  many  Congressmen.  It 
will  mean  taking  money  that  is  now  going 


to  their  own  districts  and  transferring  It  to 
ol*ers.    But  we  believe  Congress  will  act. 

We  believe  Congress  wants  to  help  a  little 
boy  named  Danny  who  is  three  years  behind 
In  reading  because  the  Fall  River  schools 
cannot  afford  remedial  reading  teachers. 

We  believe  Congress  wants  to  help  a  seven- 
year-old  boy  named  Stephen  in  Breathitt 
County  who  now  gets  enough  food  to  con- 
centrate on  his  reading,  but  doesn't  have  the 
books  to  read. 

We  believe  Congress  agrees  with  what 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  Message  of  1965:  "Every  child 
must  have  the  best  education  our  nation  can 
provide." 

We  believe  Congress  will  no  longer  tolerate 
spending  one  billion  dollars  a  year  for  an  act 
which  reinforces  the  educational  Inequalities 
which  it  was  supposed  to  correct,  and  makes 
the  rich  richer  at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 

Title  I.    Allocations  and  payments  in 
Massar.husetts 

[Jan.  3.  lKi7] 


.Allocation 

Payment 
(19fi»Mi7»  ' 

Median 

income 

(1960 

census)  * 

Arlington . 

Belmont 

Beverly . 

Boston - 

Brookline 

Cambridge 

Chelsea 

$72.  448 

37,888 

101.370 

3. 019. 840 

90.308 

370.  432 

178.  432 

131.328 

100.608 

51.5. 072 

140.288 

93.440 

78.080 

135, 168 

4,5,824 

3.50,  720 

481,  U>4 

28,062 

30,3.52 

20.736 

27.392 

051.520 

147,  20O 

71.424 

1H,5.!<.S« 

19,712 

123,  120 

343,  IrtO 

41.90(1 

1. 1172.  128 

89.344 

35.  S4U 

30.  OOS 

I11.K72 

23,  ,5.-2 

51,4,50 

S2.S,  92  s 

«72.  448 

32, 191 

0 

3.  '228.  073 

S9. 697 

210.401 

108.609 

71, 139 

81.320 

51,5,  069 

99.495 

54.  H12 

75. 42U 

42.419 

S21,3»i 

■290.  720 

233. 304 

24,  .511 

20. 130 

17.760 

11.742 

3.55.380 

09, 47H 

01),  070 

IK.-;.  S35 

13, 1)011 

117,253 

120,  380 

33,  100 

S411.  iir. 

13, 001 
0 
I.'.  910 
9ti,410 
23,  .152 
H,  003 

$7,  .538 
8,372 
0.7(16 
5. 747 
8.380 
5. 923 
5. 298 

Chleopee 

Everett 

0. 170 
5.983 

Fall  River 

Fitchburg...   ... 

Framingham 

Greenfield 

4.970 
5.833 
7.495 
5,  579 

5.  755 

Lexington 

LoweU. . 

9.043 
5.079 

Lynn . 

Marblehead 

Marlboro 

Milton 

Natick 

New  Bedford 

Newton 

Northainpton    . 
t^uincy 

Kaildolpli 

Revere 

t>omer\iIle  ..     . 
South  bridge  ... 

Springfield 

Walthaiii 

0.  021 

8.295 
0. 127 
8.08.5 
7.550 
.5. 019 

y.iKis 

.5.  M56 

>i.  7S.5 

0.  HS3 

5.917 
0.  0-24 
,5.917 
5.994 

0,804 

Webster 

5,  792 

Wellesley  

Weymouth. 
Winchester    

7.1X13 
9.  572 
6, 050 

Worcester 

'  -iUS.  S93 

5,  S04 

'  Some  school  systems  did  ivut  ui'pU  for  their  alloca- 
tions, and  others  ii.scd  only  poBioiis  of  them. 

2  One-hall  the  families  in  a  town  liuve  incomes  lower 
tliiin  the  median  and  '»  have  ticomes  higher  tliun  me- 
dian. 

J  Payment  indicili'd  wj^  used  iliiriiiL'  1905-00  scIhmiI 
year.     Payment  for  1900-07  haS  nnf  yrt  Ix'en  approveil. 

Office  of  Education  Comments  on  Boston 
Herali}  Series.  "The  Rich  Get  Richer" 

The  Boston  Herald  series,  "The  Rich  Get 
Richer,"  raises  a  number  of  issues  concerning 
the  intent  and  implementation  of  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Sacondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  The  central  points  made  are 
that  the  current  formula  for  the  distribution 
of  funds  makes  little  attempt  to  equalize 
expenditures  among  the  States  and  that 
within  States  it  distributes  funds  to  school 
districts  regardless  of  their  fiscal  capacity  to 
support  quality  public  education  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children.  The  discussion 
of  these  Issues  in  these  articles  reveals  con- 
fusion about  both  the  intent  of  the  program 
and  its  operation  and  ignores  changes  made 
in  the  law  In  1966  which  were  designed  to 
alleviate  many  of  the  problems  raised  in  the 
articles. 

DISTRIBUTION  WITHIN   STATES 

Title  I  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
children  of  poverty,  wherever  they  may  live. 


need  an  enriched  educational  program  if  they 
f.re  to  overcome  the  learning  handicaps  they 
bring  to  school  with  them.  Funds  are  there- 
fore to  be  concentrated  in  school  attendance 
areas  having  high  concentrations  of  such 
children,  regardless  of  the  fiscal  capacity  oi 
the  district  or  county  as  a  whole.  The  ia\( 
thus  distinguishes  between  poor  dUtricts  or 
counties  and  poor  children;  it  allocates 
funds  on  the  basis  of  the  numbers  of  p<x)r 
children  and  assures  that  these  funds  will 
be  concentrated  In  those  schools  which  these 
children  attend. 

The  procedures  for  allocating  funds  with- 
in a  State  are  complicated  and  undoubtedly 
resulted  in  some  inequities  during  the  flrst 
hectic  year  of  operation  (1966).  The  1966 
county  allocation,  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  was  based  on  the  num- 
bers of  children,  ages  5-17,  from  families 
earning  less  than  $2000  per  year,  according 
to  the  1960  census,  plus  the  numbers  of  such 
children  from  families  receiving  income 
from  AFDC  payments  in  excess  of  $2000  per 
year,  according  to  1962  data.  Because  of 
this  time  lag,  each  county's  allocation  could 
not  refiect  a  current  head  count  of  disad- 
vantaged children.  When  it  came  time  for 
the  State  educational  agency  to  allocate 
funds  to  each  local  district  vrtthln  the 
county,  it  ran  into  the  same  data  time-lag 
problem,  although  it  had  some  flexibility  to 
use  other  poverty  indices  where  they  were 
more  accurate. 

A  section  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1966  helps  correct 
this  situation  by  requiring  the  use  of  the 
most  recent  available  data  in  the  Title  I 
formula  beginning  this  year.  States  are  also 
being  encouraged  to  use  the  most  up-to-date 
data  whenever  possible  for  making  sub- 
county  allocations.  This  data  provides  the 
most  up-to-date  information  that  Is  cur- 
rently available  for  distributing  funds  to  the 
disadvantaged  areas  of  our  major  cities,  and 
will  provide  a  more  equitable  distribution 
within  these  cities.  Another  amendment 
gives  States  greater  flexibility  in  defining 
eligible  "local  educational  agencies"  so  that 
they  can  more  equitably  distribute  available 
funds  In  accordance  with  local  peculiarities 
within  their  State. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Title  I  does 
have  some  equalizing  effect  within  States. 
There  Is  wide  variation  in  per-pupll  expendi- 
tures in  various  districts  within  each  State. 
By  using  a  uniform  per-pupll  expenditure 
figure  in  each  State,  however.  Title  I  provides 
a  greater  amount  per  disadvantaged  child  to 
local  educational  agencies  with  a  low  per- 
pupil  expenditure  than  it  does  to  districts 
above  the  State  average. 

In  summary.  Title  I  is  not  intended  to 
compensate  school  districts  for  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  resources  to  meet  general 
educational  needs.  Rather,  its  goal  is  to 
supplement  their  resources  so  that  they  are 
able  to  provide  extra  educational  and  related 
services  to  the  children  who  need  them  most. 

DISTRIBUTION    AMONG    STATES 

The  critical  variable  for  determining  how 
Title  I  resources  will  be  allocated  among 
States  is  the  State  average  per-pupll  expendi- 
ture. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  original 
Title  I  formula — which  used  one-half  the 
State  average  per-pupll  expenditure  times 
the  number  of  children  defined  at  poverty 
level — ^provided  a  proportionally  greater 
amount  to  those  States  which  already  had  a 
higher  rate  of  expenditure.  The  Congress. 
recognizing  this  inequity,  amended  Title  I 
last  year  so  that,  beginning  on  July  1.  1967, 
one-half  the  State  average  per-pupll  expendi- 
ture, or  one-half  the  National  average  per- 
pupll  expenditure  (whichever  Is  greater)  will 
be  used  in  computing  each  State's  allocation. 
In  addition,  the  low-Income  factor  (cur- 
rently $2000)  will  be  increased  to  $3000, 
which  will  channel  more  resources  into  areas 
with  large  numbers  of  poor  children  not  now 
counted  under  the  formula. 
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In  addition.  If  we  do  look  at  per  capita 
mcome  variations  among  States,  we  find  that 
the  proportion  of  Title  I  funds  to  State  and 
local  resources  going  into  States  with  the 
lowest  per  capita  income  Is  more  than  twice 
gg  great  as  the  amount  going  into  the  States 
frith  the  highest  Incomes.  The  States  of 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Louisi- 
gna,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
all  have  per  capita  incomes  below  $2,000  per 
year  and  the  percentage  of  Title  I  funds  for 
these  States  to  their  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion iB  over  9  % .  On  the  other  hand,  wealthy 
States  such  as  New  York,  Illinois,  California 
and  New  Jersey  with  per  capita  incomes  over 
13,000  per  year  received  amounts  of  money 
that  were  under  4%  of  their  expenditures  for 
education. 

Finally,  a  recent  article  m  Educational  Ad- 
ministration Quarterly  commented  on  this 
very  issue.  The  author's  conclusions  are 
worth  quoting: 

"We  have  attempted  to  show  that  Title  I 
of  the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  does  indeed  succeed  in  channeling 
federal  government  funds  to  the  low-income 
regions  of  the  country  to  a  very  substantial 
degree.  Viewed  in  isolation,  it  is  a  highly 
progressive  program  vrlth  respect  to  its 
tendency  of  yielding  more  than  proportional 
amounts  to  low-income  areas  and  lees  than 
proportional  amounts  to  high-income  areas, 
thus  tending  to  lessen  regional  income 
differentials. 

"Furthermore,  when  this  new  program  of 
educational  grants  is  compared  to  some  of 
the  older  activities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, it  appears  to  be  more  oriented  to 
directing  funds  to  low-income  regions,  even 
more  effectively  than  pure  income  transfer 
payments  such  as  public  assistance.  In 
addition,  the  first  year's  allocation  of  educa- 
tion funds  shows  up  as  more  "progressive" 
than  the  Initial  projects  under  the  Ofllce  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

"If  the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  can  be  considered  representa- 
tive of  the  rapidly  expanding  expenditure 
programs  which  have  become  part  of  the 
"Great  Society"  concept,  then  further  re- 
ductions in  regional  income  differentials  may 
be  anticipated  as  the  income-equalizing 
programs  in  the  federal  budget  become  an 
increasingly  large  component  of  govern- 
mental finance. 

"Government  expenditures  on  education — 
with  their  heavy  orientation  to  Investment 
in  human  beings — may  be  considered  in  an 
even  more  favorable  light  vis-a-vis  the  more 
traditional  welfare  and  Income  maintenance 
programs.  This  may  become  increasingly 
the  case  when  it  is  realized  that  the  new 
type  of  federal  aid  to  education  contributes 
both  to  the  anti-poverty  efforts,  by  channel- 
ing funds  into  low-income  areas,  and  to 
raising  the  economic  potential  of  the  nation 
by  increasing  the  productivity  of  its  present 
and  future  labor  force." 

SPECIFIC    COMMENTS 

In  addition  to  these  general  Issues,  there 
are  other  specific  points  which  deserve  com- 
ment. 

(1)  There  was  no  change  in  philosophy 
between  the  time  of  the  President's  Educa- 
tion Message  in  January,  1965  and  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act's  pas- 
sage in  March.  While  the  subheading  in  the 
Message  refers  to  aid  to  "low-income  school 
districts",  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  is 
spelled  out  clearly  in  the  subsequent  sen- 
tence. The  President  stated:  "I  recommend 
that  legislation  be  enacted  to  authorize  a 
major  program  of  assistance  to  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  serving  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families."  The  Admin- 
istration bill  reflected  this  philosophy  and 
embodied  the  formula  finally  used  in  FY 
1966. 

(2)  The  1966  Administration  amendments 
recommended    elimination     of    the    clause 


which  stated  that  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy's grant  may  not  exceed  30%  of  Us  current 
budget.  The  Senate  agreed  to  this  recom- 
mendation, but  the  House  raised  the  30% 
limitation  to  40^7 .  The  final  amendment  re- 
flects a  limit  of  60%.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion would  support  any  effort  to  remove  this 
limitation,  although  it  does  not  believe  the 
amendment  exerts  a  hardship  on  districts 
this  year. 

(3)  The  "statistics"  used  to  support  the 
author's  arguments  are  misleading,  and  of- 
ten fallacious.  Take  the  Pall  River  example. 
The  articles  state  that  Fall  River  is  using 
"much"  of  its  allocations  for  food  services. 
In  actuality,  the  amount  so  used  Is  about 
18%.  Fall  River's  program  is  quite  compre- 
hensive. Pre-school  programs  account  for 
15%  of  the  funds;  reading,  math,  and  music. 
11  "v.  Other  items  include:  tutoring  (lOTc), 
health,  psychological,  and  social  services 
(15%),  and  related  parent  services  (7<^  ). 

A  more  serious  erroneous  implication  is  re- 
vealed in  the  second  article,  where  the  author 
states  that  Pall  River  has  Increased  Ita  per- 
pupll  expenditure  by  only  $39  as  a  result  of 
Title  I.  But  Title  I  is  not  aimed  ati  increas- 
ing a  district's  overall  per-pupll  expenditure; 
rather  its  intent  is  to  Increase  the  amounts 
spent  on  education  in  schools  serving  chil- 
dren below  the  poverty  level.  Pall  River  re- 
ceived $258.91  per  child  under  the  formula, 
not  $39.  This  is  a  significant  amount  and 
one  that,  added  to  local  expenditures,  can 
assist  local  educational  agencies  to  meet  the 
most  pressing  educational  needs  of  these  de- 
prived children.  The  total  of  $666.91  avail- 
able from  Federal  and  local  funds  per  dis- 
advantaged child  in  Fall  River  is  well  over 
the  national  average  and  compares  favorably 
with  the  amounts  available  in  our  richest 
suburbs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Finally,  we  cannot  leave  this  discussion 
without  commenting  on  the  sweeping  alle- 
gation that  Title  I  "as  a  whole  has  had  very 
little  effect  on  poverty."  This  is  simply  not 
true.  State  evaluation  reports  of  the  first 
year's  operation,  now  being  analyzed  by  the 
OflSce  of  Education,  reveal  that  a  significant 
beginning  has  been  made  throughout  the 
country  in  overcoming  educational  depriva- 
tion. The  National  Advisory  (Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  con- 
firms this  finding.  Their  report  dated  No- 
vember 25,   1966  pointa  out: 

"The  single  most  widespread  achievement 
of  the  Title  I  program  is  that  it  is  causing 
teachers  and  administrators  to  focus  new 
thinking  on  ways  to  overcome  educational 
deprivation.  In  addition  to  this  most  sig- 
nificant accomplishment.  Title  I  has  pro- 
duced important  tangible  change  by  enabling 
purchase  of  books  and  teaching  materials 
where  they  had  been  sadly  lacking;  by  en- 
abling employment  of  new  personnel,  some- 
times in  specialized  categories,  where  they 
were  sorely  needed;  and  by  providing  espe- 
cially needy  children  with  such  basic  pre- 
requisites to  learning  as  food,  clothing,  and 
medical  care." 

The  process  of  improvement  will  be  a  long 
one;  it  requires  not  only  financial  resources 
but  also  a  reorientation  of  both  people  and 
institutions  to  the  special  needs  of  deprived 
children.  This  is  true  for  our  central  cities 
and  rural  pockets  of  poverty;  it  is  also  true 
for  many  suburban  areas  whose  primary  re- 
sponsibility is  felt  by  them  to  be  to  the 
middle-claas  child.  Title  I  has  forced  na- 
tion-wide consideration  of  the  problems  of 
the  disadvantaged  child. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  record  speaks  for  Itself.  I  can  assure 
the  Senate,  however,  that  as  further  evi- 
dence develops  on  the  operation  of  the 
program,  together  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  subcommittee  I  shall  be  willing  to 
give  a  fair  hearing  to  any  testimony 
which   Is   factually  based  which   could 


help  us  to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
program. 

ELECTION  OF  SENATOR  PROXMIRE 
AS  CHAIRMAN  AND  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WRIGHT  PATMAN  AS  VICE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  inform  the  membership 
of  the  Senate  that  at  an  organization 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Ecoru>mic  Commit- 
tee held  this  morning,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PROXMIRE  ]  was  elected  chairman  and 
Representative  Wright  Pat  man  was 
elected  vice  chairman  for  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Under  the  rules  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  is  customary  also  to  designate  a 
ranking  minority  member.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  committee  he  must  come 
from  the  House  opposite  to  that  of  the 
chairman.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
this  means  that  Representative  Thomas 
B.  Cttrtis  win  be  designated  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Fvlbright]  and  I  both  have 
seniority  on  the  committee,  but  because 
of  our  other  responsibilities  involving 
other  committees,  we  are  very  happy  that 
Senator  Proxmire  is  in  line  to  undertake 
this  challenging  responsibility. 


FOOD  COMMODITY  RESERVES  ARE 
ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Fred  V.  Heinkel,  president  of  the  Mid- 
continent  Fanners  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Agriculture,  made  a  very 
timely  and  effective  statement  about  our 
need  to  assure  adequate  food  reserves  at 
the  20th  annual  Southern  Farm  Porum 
in  New  Orleans  on  January  19. 

A  great  many  people  accustomed  to 
farm  policy  debates  centering  around 
surplus  problems  may  be  surprised  by 
the  theme  of  Mr.  Helnkel's  remarks  and 
by  their  content.  We  are,  however,  look- 
ing ahead  toward  a  period  of  very  short 
supply  to  meet  both  our  domestic  and 
foreign  requirements.  Mr.  Helnkel's  talk 
is  consequently  not  only  a  timely  one.  but 
a  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  problems 
which  the  establishing  and  maintaining 
of  proper  reserves  has  raised. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  Mr. 
Helnkel's  speech  to  the  Southern  Farm 
Forum  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PLANmD  Reserves  of  Acricxtltural  Psodticts 

Essential 

(Statement  by  Mr.  Heinkel) 

In  today's  uncertain  world  planned  re- 
serves of  foods,  feeds,  and  fibers  are  Impera- 
tU'e  to  national  security. 

Most  of  the  nation's  almost  200  million 
people  are  sitting  at  the  ends  of  some  rather 
tenuous  food  pipelines,  and  it  makes  good 
sense  that  we  plan  for  reserves  in  order  to 
assure  adequate  food.  To  not  plan  reserves 
is  to  Invite  disaster. 

Last  year.  In  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  made  a  study  of  the 
"estimated  number  of  days  supply  of  food 
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and  beverages  In  retail  stores"  by  counties. 
The  results  were  not  surprising:  The  coun- 
ties In  and  around  New  York  City,  Chicago. 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  had  only 
about  two  weeks'  supply  of  Xood  on  hand. 
However,  In  many  counties  the  stores  had 
less  than  one  week's  supply. 

Possibly  we  should  at  this  point  define 
what  we  mean  by  reserves.  Webster  defines 
a  reserve  as  "something  kept  back  or  set 
aside  for  a  particular  purpose,  iise  or  reason: 
keeping  something  In  store  for  future  use. 
That  which  Is  accumulated  as  a  source  from 
which  supplies  may  be  drawn."  Ic  would  be 
hard  to  say  It  more  comprehensively  or 
clearer  than  he  does. 

This  Is  not  Intended  as  criticism  of  our 
food  distribution  system.  But  in  case  of 
war  or  natural  disaster  It  becomes  a  matter 
of  what  and  how  much  there  may  be  to 
distribute  unless  there  are  adequate  reserves. 

The  best  known  ancient  mention  of  re- 
serves Is  the  narrative  of  Joseph  and  the 
seven  bounteous  years  which  were  followed 
by  seven  lean  years.  He  set  aside  one-fifth 
of  the  Egyptian  agricultural  production  dur- 
ing the  first  seven  years  and  thus  averted 
mass  starvation  diu-lng  the  seven  lean  years 
that  followed. 

On  the  other  hand,  half  of  the  Pilgrims 
who  reached  our  continent  perished  the  first 
winter  for  lack  of  food  and  fiber.  They  had 
not  the  time  to  clear  land  and  raise  crops 
before  a  hostile  winter  was  upon  them.  They 
had  no  reserves  on  which  to  fall  back. 

Early  American  settlers  and  the  migrants 
who  followed  were  responsible  for  their  own, 
their  individual,  food  and  fiber  reserves. 
There  were  no  surpluses,  no  carryovers,  no 
conunerclal  or  governmental  facilities  for 
storing  food  and  fiber. 

Some  of  US  here  can  remember  that  even 
as  short  a  time  as  50  years  ago  the  Individ- 
ual farmer  was  responsible  for  an  adequate 
reserve  of  food  grains,  feed  gnralns,  fiber, 
forage  and  fuel  to  see  him  through  the  win- 
ter. 

He  grew  his  own  wheat  and  corn,  had  It 
ground  for  flour  and  meal  at  the  local  mill. 
He  grew  his  own  fruit  which  his  wife  and 
daughters  canned  and  dried  and  preserved 
by  the  scores  of  quarts  and  half -gallons  and 
kept  in  reserve.  There  were  no  food  freezers 
or  supermarkets  on  which  to  depend. 

He  grew  his  own  vegetables — potatoes, 
turnips,  cabbage,  carrots  and  parsnips — and 
stored  them  through  the  winter  in  cellar, 
cave,  or  straw-lined  earthen  pit.  His  vrtfe 
kept  a  flock  of  chickens  for  meat  and  eggs. 
Honey,  maple  syrup  and  sorghum  supplied 
farm-produced  "sweetnln'."  Milk,  cream  and 
butter  were  home-produced.  Animals  were 
slaughtered,  and  meat  was  cured  or  canned 
on  the  farm. 

The  farmer  and  his  family  were  virtually 
self-BufDclent.  They  needed  no  comnierclal 
or  governmental  stored  reserves. 

Nearly  all  non-farm  rural  families  like- 
wise stored  and  carried  food  reserves.  Many 
city  people  did  too. 

As  late  as  1920  our  rural  population  (farm 
and  non-farm )  and  the  city  population  were 
nearly  In  balance:  rural  49  per  cent  and 
city  51  per  cent.  At  that  time.  In  event 
of  catastrophe  from  war  or  natural  cause, 
each  niral  family  could  have  helped  a  family 
of  city  "cousins"  over  the  rough  places. 

Now  there  are  about  two  city  families  for 
each  rural  family,  and  neither  group  carries 
much  reserve. 

Our  reserves  of  the  past  20  years  were 
largely  unplanned  reserves  or  surpluses. 
These  resulted  from  our  great  advances  In 
the  techniques  of  production  that  caused 
farm  out-put  to  run  ahead  of  use.  And 
from  farm  programs  of  supply  management 
and  price  stabilization  that  skimmed  off  these 
surpluses  and  stored  them  to  avoid  bank- 
rupting farmers.  And  even  if  we  somehow 
fumbled  our  way  into  the  present  reserve 
program,  I  hasten  to  say  that  It  far  exceeds 
no  program. 


THERE   IS   UNITT   FOR   RE4SONABLE   RESERVES 

There  Is  virtually  unanimous  agreement 
that  the  United  States  Should  at  all  times 
maintain  an  adequate  siipply  of  food  grains. 
feed  grains,  fiber  and  (fciry  products,  and 
even  a  planned  reserve  of  processed,  preserved 
and  refined  food  products  for  human  use. 

Even  opponents  of  oi«  present  farm  pro- 
grams, who  advocate  all-out  production,  ad- 
mit the  merit  and  need  ol  a  planned  and  suf- 
ficient reserve.  The  USDA  Is  for  a  reserve; 
our  military  leaders  are  for  it;  knowledgeable 
economists  and  well-known  civic  leaders  feel 
that  a  reserve  is  essential;  consumers  do  not 
want  scarcities  with  accompanying  sky-high 
prices.  Farmers  are  uneasy  without  a  re- 
serve, knowing  too  well  the  vagaries  of 
weather,  the  hazards  of  insect  and  plant 
disease  damage.  E^'en  most  commercial  In- 
terests, some  of  whom  might  stand  to  profit 
from  boom-and-bust  situations,  admit  a 
proper  reserve  to  be  advlsuble. 

In  this  day  of  world-wide  demand  for  food 
and  fiber,  of  starvation  and  near  starvation, 
much  of  mankind  looks  to  the  United  States 
for  some  of  its  subsistence.  Certainly  this 
vast  portion  of  mankind  wants  us  to  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  and  fiber. 

So  do  our  allies  of  the  free  world. 

Only  our  enemies  would  like  to  see  us 
caught  short  without  an  ample  food  grain, 
feed  grain  and  fiber  backlog. 

WHY  PLANNED  RESERVES  AgE  VTTALLY  NECESSARY 

Crop  fall\ires  and  serious  reductions  In 
farm  production — due  to  drouth,  excessive 
rainfall,  untimely  frost,  hail.  Insect  and  dis- 
ease depredations — need  to  be  hedged — in- 
sured against — by  maintenance  of  an  ample 
reserve. 

Per  national  security  seasons  an  ample  re- 
serve of  food  and  fiber  Is  Important.  With  all 
nations  armed  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
and  the  possible  threat  of  a  madman  pulling 
the  trigger.  World  War  ID,  with  probable  nu- 
clear warfare,  Is  not  an  Impossibility.  For 
the  entire  world,  free,  partially  enslaved,  or 
partially  developed,  It  could  be  tragic  for  us 
not  to  have  on  hand  adequate  reserves  of 
agricultural  commodities.  Witness  the  Im- 
portance of  our  food  supplies  in  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II.  Pertiaps  even  processed 
food  and  feed  supplies  should  be  Included. 
It  takes  time  to  plant,  grow,  harvest  and 
process  crops. 

A  constant,  assured  supply  of  food  and  feed 
grains,  fiber  and  oil  seeds  Is  needed  for  per- 
suasive bargaining  and  trading  as  the  U.S. 
endeavors  to  foster  world  freedom  and  peace. 
There  is  much  truth  in  "A  full  belly  brings 
contentment." 

Planned  reserves  are  assentlal  to  the  Food 
For  Freedom  effort  that  Is  such  an  Important 
part  of  our  national  policy,  and  the  present 
Public  Law  480  legislation  makes  this  clear. 

The  best  study  thus  far  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reserves  was  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commis- 
sion of  which  Dr.  Charles  R.  Sayre,  of 
Greenwood,  Mississippi,  was  chairman.  Their 
calculations  on  the  quantity  of  reserves 
deemed  necessary,  together  with  their  ob- 
servations on  the  whole  subject  of  reserves, 
merit  further  consideration. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  RELATED  TO  PLANNED 
RESERVES    OF    AORICTJLTtrRAL    COMMODmES 

It  Is  one  thing  to  He  In  accord  on  the 
need  for  continuous,  adequate  reserves  of 
food,  feed  and  fiber  commodities;  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  agree  upon  several  ques- 
tions that  arise  In  connoctlon  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  such  reserves. 

(1)  What  Is  an  adequate  reserve  of  food 
and  feed  grains  and  fibflrs?  Should  amounts 
be  flexible  from  year  to  year? 

(2)  Who  should  decide  on  reserve 
amounts? 

(3)  What  about  storage?  Should  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  any  fralns  and  soybeans 
reserves  be  stored  on  farms  and  In  rural 
areas,  with  farmers  being  adequately  paid 


for  such  storage?  (This  could  be  helpful  to 
farmers  In  the  way  of  needed  additional  in- 
come,  and  from  a  location  standpoint  could 
be  advantageovis  for  security  reasons.) 

(4)  Should  stocks  be  rotated  annually  to 
assure  that  all  reserves  are  In  good,  usable 
condition  when  needed.'  If  not  annually, 
how  often? 

(5)  Under  whose  control  should  these 
reserves  be  placed? 

(6)  Would  It  be  advisable  to  have  control 
vested  only  in  the  USDA  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  through  Congressional  directives? 

If  the  government  made  no  provision  lor 
planned  reserves  but  depended  entirely  on 
the  "free  market,"  we  could  expect  that  the 
existence  of  any  surplus  over  actual  need 
would  act  directly  to  depress  the  farmer's 
prices  to  unfair  levels.  This  would  be  inex- 
orable and  inevitable,  however  good  the  in- 
tentions of  the  private  Interests  In  possession 
of  the  stocks  Involved. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Important  as  they  are,  the  foregoing  prob- 
lems and  questions  must  not  deter  our  na- 
tion from  establishing  and  maintaining  an 
adequate  reserve  supply  of  food  and  feed 
grains,  of  fiber  and  oil  stocks.  We  should 
consider  ourselves  fortunate  to  be  able  to  do 
so.  Most  nations  are  not  able  to  maintain 
comfortable  reserves. 

Reserves  are  as  old  and  fundamental  ai 
nature  Itself.  Witness  the  Instincts  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  squirrels,  the  bees  and  the 
bears  as  they  prepare  for  a  foodless  winter. 

Reserves  are  a  hedge  against  adversity  and 
emergency,  hunger  and  want.  They  are  a 
necessity  for  human  existence. 

It  Is  in  the  Interest  and  welfare  of  the 
Individual  U.S.  citizen,  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
and  humanity  in  general  that  ample  reservet 
of  food  grain,  feed  grain,  fiber  and  oil  be  kept 
and  carried  on  hand  here  and  now. 

Since  the  stocks  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties that  have  constituted  our  reserves  in 
former  years  have  been  of  an  unplanned  na- 
tiue,  it  is  obvious  that  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion should  provide  for  planned  reserves  and 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

Judicious  consideration  and  great  caution 
should  be  used  in  setting  up  food  and  fiber 
reserves  so  that : 

(1)  Fanner  income  and  Uvlng  standardi 
are  not  Jeopardized; 

(2)  Consumer  Interests  are  safeguarded: 

(3)  The  nation's  strategic  and  dlplomatlo 
status  Is  maintained  and  enhanced:  and 

(4)  The  ever-present  hunger  of  the  world 
is  taken  Into  account. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  planned  re- 
serves, related  problems  of  amounts,  quality, 
maintenance,  storage,  use  and  control  need 
to  be  worked  out  fairly. 
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DEATH  OP  FORMER  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HENRY  ALDOUS  DIXON,  OP 

UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today  in 
Utah  we  are  holding  the  funeral  of  one 
of  our  most  highly  respected  citizens- 
former  Representative  Henry  Aldous 
Dixon — ^who  passed  away  on  January  22 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack  at  his 
home  in  Ogden.  Representative  Dixon 
was  serving  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives when  I  came  to  the  Senate,  and 
I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him 
the  first  2  years  I  was  in  Washington. 

I  shall  always  cherish  that  privilege. 
I  found  Representative  Dixon  to  be  con- 
sistently tolerant,  discerning,  and  well- 
informed,  and  dedicated  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  Utah  and  the 
Nation.  Although  we  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent political  faiths,  we  were  in  accord 
on  many  issues,  and  we  worked  in  har- 


mony on  matters  of  importance  to  the 
State. 

Ijong  before  he  came  to  Congress, 
Henry  Aldous  Dixon  had  thoroughly  dls- 
angulshed  himself  In  the  educational 
and  cultural  life  of  Utah.  He  filled  two 
different  terms  as  president  of  Weber 
College  in  Ogden,  and  at  the  time  he 
^ras  elected  to  Congress  was  president  of 
atah  State  University,  in  Logan.  In  his 
earlier  years  he  had  been  a  bank  presi- 
dent, and  served  several  terms  as  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  commerce  both 
in  Provo,  Utah,  and  in  Ogden. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  both  a 
businessman  and  an  educator  that  he 
made  such  a  success  of  administrative 
jobs  in  the  educational  world.  But  there 
is  no  question  that  he  left  a  strong  im- 
print on  education  in  Utah,  and  that  his 
name  will  long  be  associated  with  edu- 
cational progress  in  the  State. 

He  is  mourned  by  those  with  whom 
he  served  in  Congress,  by  his  many  col- 
leagues in  the  teaching  profession,  by 
hundreds  of  students  who  benefited  by 
his  example  and  his  counsel,  and  by  peo- 
ple the  length  and  breadth  of  Utah  who 
blew  that  he  was  a  sensible  and  sensi- 
tive leader  to  whom  they  could  turn  with 
confidence.  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  and  his  five  sons  and 
daughters. 
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JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  SERVES 
PUBLIC  INTEREST  IN  SEEKING  TO 
REOPEN  ITT-ABC  MERGER  PRO- 
CEEDINGS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  the  Department  of  Justice  pe- 
titioned the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  reopen  the  record  in  the 
ITT-ABC  proceeding  and  order  an  evi- 
dentiary hearing  so  that  all  the  competi- 
tive implications  of  the  proposed  mei^er 
can  be  adequately  considered.  In  some 
quarters  the  Department's  action  has 
come  under  criticism,  but  I  want  to  ap- 
plaud it.  Let  me  explain  why.  Involved 
here  is  the  largest  merger  ever  to  come 
before  the  Commission— indeed,  it  is  the 
biggest  consolidation  in  the  history  of 
broadcasting.  Yet,  despite  the  scale  of 
the  merger  and  the  many  serious  ques- 
tions it  presents,  a  majority  of  the  FCC 
chose  to  proceed  in  a  highly  summary 
lashion,  examining  only  the  applicant's 
submissions  and  listening  to  2  days  of 
oral  testimony.  The  Commission,  as  is 
apparent,  did  not  act  affirmatively  to  in- 
lonn  itself  of  all  the  facts  that  would 
permit  it  to  decide  whether,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  statute,  the  merger  was 
My  "consistent  with  the  public  Inter- 
est. In  particular,  no  close  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  merger  might  injure  competition, 
even  though  the  Justice  Department,  in 
a  letter  filed  with  the  Commission  De- 
«^ber  20,  specified  how  broad  network 
competition  might  be  adversely  affected. 
"^stead,  four  members  of  the  Commis- 

♦h,!L°J*,^  ^^^  s'™°^  protests  of  their 
J?we  fellow  members,  abruptly  voted 
weir  approval.  Under  these  circum- 
^ces  only  the  Department  of  Justice 
"as  in  a  position  to  assert  the  public 
interest,  and  I  am  delighted  It  has  done 
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SO.  The  Department  of  Justice  petition 
for  reconsideration  and  its  application 
for  a  stay  of  the  ITT-ABC  merger  should 
be  granted  for  a  full  hearing  and  devel- 
opment of  the  facts,  so  that  the  public 
and  the  Congress  might  learn  what  is  in- 
volved in  this  $21/2  billion  merger  before 
this  hasty  4  to  3  Christmas  holiday- 
December  21 — decision  of  the  FCC  be- 
comes law  of  the  land. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Department's  petition  for  reconsidera- 
tion and  its  application  for  a  stay  of  the 
ITT-ABC  merger  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Before  the  Federal  ComimunlcatlonB  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C] 

Petition  or  the  Defastment  of  Justice  for 
Reconsideration  and  for  Leave  To  Inter- 
vene— Docket  No.  16828 

(In  the  matter  of  applications  by  American 
Broadcasting  Companies,  Inc.,  for  assign- 
ment    of     licenses     of     stations     WABC, 
WABC-PM,    WABC-TV,    New    York,    N.Y.; 
WLS-FM,     WBKB,     Chicago,     111.;     KGO. 
KGO-FM,  KGO-TV,  San  PrancUco,  Calif.; 
KABC,  KABC-FM,  KABC-TV,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  for  transfer  of  control  of  stations 
WLS,    Chicago,    111.;    KQV    and    KQV-FM, 
Pittsburgh,      Pa.;       WXYZ,      WXYZ-FM, 
WXYZ-TV,  Detroit,  Mich.;  for  assignments 
and  transfers  of  ancillary  radio  facilities) 
Pursuant  to  Section  405  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  and  Section  1.106  of  the 
Commission's  General  Rules  of  Practice  and 
Procedure,  the  Department  of  Justice  peti- 
tions for  reconsideration  of  the  Commission's 
order  of  December  21,   1966,  approving  the 
assignment  and  transfer  of  station  licenses 
now  owned  by  American  Broadcasting  Com- 
panies, Inc.  ("ABC")  to  a  new  corporation  of 
the  same  name  which  would  be  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraphy  Corporation   ("ITT").    Pur- 
suant to  Section  1.223(b)   of  the  Commis- 
sion's Rules,  the  Department  of  Justice  also 
petitions  for  leave  to  Intervene  as  a  party  to 
such  further  proceedings  as  the  Commission 
may  order  upon  reconsideration. 
I.  interest  of  the  department  of  justice 
The  Department  of  Justice  was  not  a  party 
to  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  Com- 
mission's order  of  December  21,   1966,  but 
under  Section  405  of  the  Communications 
Act,  it  has  standing  to  file  this  petition  as 
a  person  "whose  interests  are  adversely  af- 
fected" by  the  Commission's  order.    The  De- 
partment Is  charged  by  Congress  with  the 
duty  of  protecting  the  public  Interest  In  a 
competitive  economy.     See  United  States  v. 
Borden   Co.,   347   U.S.   614,    618-19;    United 
States  V.  Paramount  Pictures,  Inc.,  334  u.S. 
131,  177.    The  Commission  has  already  rec- 
ognized the  Department's  unique  Interest  In 
and  responsibility  for  the  preservation   of 
competition  In  requesting  the  views  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  with  respect  to  competi- 
tive aspects  of  the  proposed  merger  of  ABC 
and  ITT. 

The  Interests  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
are  adversely  affected  by  the  Commission's 
order  because  the  Commission  has  granted 
the  requested  authorizations  without  mak- 
ing an  adequate  analysis  of  the  competitive 
effects  of  the  proposed  merger.  As  we  show 
below,  the  Commission  failed  to  consider 
facts  crucial  to  an  Informed  determination 
of  these  Issues  and  failed  to  make  a  legally  or 
economically  sound  analysis.  Underlying 
and  contributing  to  these  defects  in  the 
Commission's  analysis  U  the  fact  that  it 
failed  to  conduct  the  type  of  full  hearing  re- 
quired by  Section  309(e)  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  (47  U.S.O.  309(e)) 


The  Department's  Interest  In  the  adequate 
consideration  of  the  competlUve  Issues  raised 
by  the  proposed  merger  Is  not  eliminated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Commission's  action  does 
not  preclude  the  Department  from  brlnitlnK 
a  suit  under  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to 
restrain  or  set  aside  the  merger.  See  United 
States  v.  Radio  Corp.  of  America.  358  US. 
334.  The  Commission  applies  a  statutory 
standard  different  from  the  one  which  the 
courts  would  apply  under  the  Clayton  Act 
■nie  Commission  must  find  that  a  granting 
of  the  applications  would  serve  the  "public 
interest,  convenience,  and  necessity"  le 
that  the  benefits  of  the  transaction  will  oxxC 
weigh  Its  possible  adverse  effects.  Should 
the  Conmalsslon,  on  the  basis  of  an  adequate 
consideration  of  the  competitive  Issues,  con- 
clude that  approval  was  not  warranted  under 
the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and  ne- 
cessity ■  standard,  there  would,  of  course  be 
no  possibility  that  the  courts  would  be  re- 
quired to  determine  the  antitrust  Issues  un- 
der the  standard  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Thus 
the  Commission's  faUure  adequately  to  con- 
sider the  merger's  possible  anticompetitive 
effects  In  determining  whether  the  merger  Is 
m  the  public  Interest  Is  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
n.    THE   department   of   justice    had   good 

REASON      FOR      NOT      PARTICIPATING      IN      THE 
EARLIER     STAGES     OF     THE     PROCEEOINO 

In  this  section  we  demonstrate,  as  re- 
quired by  Rule  1.106,  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  good  reason  for  not  requesting 
the  status  of  a  party  earUer  and  thus  not  par- 
ticipating formally  in  the  prior  proceedings 
of  the  Commission. 

The  Department  did  not  seek  to  Intervene 
as  a  party  to  the  proceeding  because  It  had 
not  completed  Its  own  Investigation  at  the 
time  of  the  Commission's  hearing  and  be- 
cause prior  to  the  Commission's  decision  it 
was  not  clear  that  such  Intervention  was 
necessary  to  Inform  the  Commission  that 
the  proposed  merger  Involved  the  possibility 
of  serious  anticompetitive  effects. 

The  Antitrust  Division's  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  1966,  set  forth  an  analysis  which, 
though  summary  in  form,  we  believed  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  that  there  are  Impor- 
tant Issues  that  need  to  be  considered  on  a 
reopened  and  expanded  record.  We  would 
have  preferred  to  complete  our  analysU  of 
the  complex  antitrust  Issues  raised  by  the 
proposed  merger  long  before  December  1966 
But  a  brief  review  of  the  chronology  of  the 
Department's  Investigation  will  make  ap- 
parent why  that  was  not  possible. 

The  Department  opened  Its  InvesOgatlon 
within  days  of  the  announcement  of  the  pro- 
posed merger  in  December  1965.  It  served  a 
Civil  Investigative  Demand  upon  the  parties 
and  was  receiving  Information  througb 
April  1966.  In  March  and  April,  the  De- 
partment Interviewed  persons  Involved  In  the 
relevant  lines  of  commerce.  The  extensive 
Information  thus  accumulated  was  analyzed 
by  the  staff  during  the  summer  of  1966.  This 
analysis  was  not  complete  when  the  Commis- 
sion held  Its  oral  hearing  upon  the  appUca- 
tlona  In  September.  After  examining  the 
record  made  at  the  Commission's  proceeding 
the  Department  concluded  that  It.  together 
with  the  Information  obtained  by  the  De- 
partment still  did  not  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  evaluation  of  the  possible  anti- 
competitive effects  of  the  merger.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Department  requested  additional 
Information  from  ITT  In  November  1966  and 
Interviewed  additional  third  parties.  Infor- 
mation In  response  to  the  Department's  re- 
quests was  eUII  being  received  from  ITT  In 
December  when  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission informed  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  In  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
that  Commission  action  on  the  applications 
was  Imminent.  The  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's letter  of  December  20.  1966,  setting 
forth  a  summary  analysis  of  the  results  of 
the  DlvUlon's  Investigation  to  date,  promptly 
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followed.  The  Department's  collection  and 
analysis  of  information,  however,  continued 
and  Is  still  continuing  While  we  have  been 
aware  of,  and  are  sympathetic  with,  the 
Commission's  wish  to  dispose  of  the  pending 
applications  promptly,  we  have  found  no 
shortcuts  In  probing  the  competitive  aspects 
of  a  merger  of  such  size  and  complexity. 

m.  THE  COMMISSION  HAS  FAILfa)  TO  GIVE 
ADEQUATE  CONSIDEHATION  TO  IMPOETANT  IS- 
SUES BEABING  UPON  THK  "PUBLIC  INTEBEST" 
STANDARD 

At  the  outset  we  should  make  clear  that 
we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  basic  legal 
standard  which  the  Commission  has  applied 
In  evaluating  the  transfer  applications.  ITie 
Commission  appears  to  have  inquired,  we 
think  correctly,  whether  the  transfer  of  con- 
trol would  be  In  the  public  Interest,  in  the 
sense  that  the  probable  benefits  clearly  out- 
weigh the  probable  detriment.  But  there 
eire,  we  respectfully  submit,  fundamental  de- 
fects In  the  Commission's  decision  resulting 
from  its  failure  to  consider  facts  and  issues 
which  may  have  Important  bearing  upon  the 
balance  of  the  public  interest.  The  Anti- 
trust Division's  letter  of  December  20,  1966, 
specified  at  least  six  respects  In  which  the 
ITT-ABC  merger  may  injure  competition — 
either  actual  or  potential — ^In  network 
broadcasting.  Yet  the  CommlESlon  opinion 
contains  no  discussion  whatever  of  the  three 
which  appear  to  be  the  most  significant :  <  1 ) 
the  possible  elimination  of  ITT  as  a  potential 
competitor  in  network  broadcasting;  (2)  pos- 
sible elimination  of  ITT  as  an  operator  of 
numerous  and  extensive  CATV  systems 
which  might  eventually  be  capable  of  com- 
peting with  conventional  network  broadcast- 
ing; and  (3)  possible  elimination  of  ITT  as 
an  Independent  source  of  basic  technological 
development  which  could  lead  to  new  sys- 
tems of  communication  which  might  multi- 
ply channels  of  access  to  the  public  and 
provide  the  basis  for  new  entrants  into  net- 
work broadcasting.  Clearly  the  possibility 
that  the  merger  might  deprive  the  network 
broadcasting  Industry  of  a  significant  force 
which  could  alter  its  tightly  oligopolistic 
structure.  Is  a  factor  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance for  the  Commission  to  consider  in 
Its  assessment  of  the  public  interest. 

Although  the  Commission  states  (Opinion, 
p.  6)  that  "all  of  the  facts  and  considera- 
tions discussed  in  the  letter  from  the  Anti- 
trust Division  are  and  have  been  known  to 
the  Commission  .  .  .."  the  analysis  of  is- 
sues made  In  the  December  20,  1966  letter 
was  based  not  only  on  the  evidence  in  the 
Commission's  record  but  also  on  Important 
information,  not  contained  In  that  record, 
which  the  Department  had  obtained  through 
Its  own  investigation.  The  December  20 
letter  was  not  Intended  to  be  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  relevant  facts  developed  by  the 
investigation;  It  was  rather  the  briefest 
summary  of  the  Issues  that  are  apparent  to 
the  Department  in  the  light  of  its  investi- 
gation. In  addition,  the  letter  Indicated 
that  there  Is  important  Information,  not  in 
the  Commission  record,  which  bears  upon 
the  competitive  and  other  public  Interest 
considerations  raised  by  the  merger. 

Without  describing  such  material  in  de- 
tail, the  Department's  investigation  disclosed 
that  ITT  has  been  greatly  Interested  in  en- 
tering into  the  broadcasting  business  in  the 
United  States,  and  into  telecommunications 
fields  competitive  with  and  related  to  broad- 
casting. Among  other  things,  ITT  explored 
the  possibility  of  buying  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual broadcasting  stations,  groups  of  sta- 
tions and  networks,  which  effort  resulted  in 
the  transaction  Involved  in  this  proceeding. 
It  explored  the  growing  community  antenna 
television  ("CATV")  Industry,  commencing 
entry  in  1066  by  financing  construction  of 
six  CATV  systems  and  advancing  a  proposal 
for  a  CATV  system  in  New  York  City  to  that 
city's  governing  body.  It  considered  further 
commitment  of  substantial  funds,  the  possi- 


bility of  developing  CATV  grids  Unking  local 
systems  into  regional  markets,  and  the  own- 
ership and  operation  by  ITT  of  related  com- 
munications networks.  These  plans  for  ex- 
panded activity  were  terminated  at  the  time 
of  the  transaction  in  suit,  after  consultation 
with  ABC. 

Further,  the  Department's  Investigation 
raises  serious  question  about  what  the  Com- 
mission advances  as  "the  principal  reason 
for  the  projxjsed  merger"  (Opinion,  p.  11). 
the  asserted  need  of  ABC  lor  more  funds. 
The  documents  reflecting  consideration  of 
this  transaction  by  the  managements  of  the 
two  companies  do  not  suggest  that  this  was 
a  significant  factor  leading  to  their  merger 
decision.  Moreover,  rather  than  planning  to 
Invest  large  amounts  in  the  capital  Improve- 
ment of  ABC,  ITT  appears  to  have  expected 
ABC  to  produce  a  large  cash  flow  which 
would  be  available  for  ose  outside  the  broad- 
casting industry.  The  Commission's  opinion 
does  not  mention  the  doubt  thus  cast  up>on 
the  primary  benefit  claimed  by  the  ap- 
plicants. 

The  Commission's  failure  adequately  to 
consider  the  competitlTe  implications  of  the 
proposed  merger  may  also  have  resulted  from 
Its  failure  to  apply  appropriate  standards  in 
appraising  the  facts  la  the  record  before  it. 
Although,  as  we  have  emphasized,  the  ulti- 
mate determination  of  whether  the  proposed 
merger  meets  the  reqilirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act  does  not  require 
a  determination  of  Its  legality  under  the 
antitrust  laws,  the  Commission  is  neverthe- 
less obliged  In  assessing  the  competitive  fac- 
tors to  apply  standards  drawn  from  sound 
economic  principles  of  competition  and  from 
the  experience  of  the  courts  in  analyzing 
anticompetitive  consequences  of  mergers 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  It  is  plain  that 
the  Commission  cannot  perform  the  balanc- 
ing function  required  by  the  Communica- 
tions Act  in  a  rational  and  sound  manner 
until  it  has  made  a  reasonable  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the 
merger's  possible  adverse  competitive  effects. 

The  standards  applied  by  the  Commission 
appear  to  be  deficient  in  a  number  of  re- 
spects. For  example,  while  the  Commission 
found  that  the  merger  "will  not  increase  the 
concentration  of  broadcast  holdings  .  .  ."it 
does  not  follow,  as  the  Commission  con- 
cluded, that  "the  structure  of  broadcasting 
will  be  the  same  after  this  merger  as  it  was 
before  it  .  .  .  ."  (Opinion,  p.  12).  It  has 
long  been  recognized  tbat  potential  competi- 
tion may  play  an  important  role  in  assuring 
competitive  behavior  In  an  industry — par- 
ticularly one  in  which  concentration  is 
already  high — and  the  courts  have  held  that 
a  change  in  industry  structure  which  may 
result  from  the  elimination  of  potential  com- 
I>etltion  may  be  sufficient  to  condemn  a 
merger  under  the  antitrust  laws.  United 
States  V.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company, 
supra;  United  States  ».  Penn-Olin  Ctiemical 
Company,  378  U.S.  158. 

Moreover,  sound  economic  principles,  as 
expressed  in  numerous  court  opinions,  re- 
quire that  the  prediction  of  competitive  ef- 
fects be  based  on  industry  structure  rather 
than  on  past  behavior  or  assurances  of  fu- 
tvire  conduct.  Indeed,  the  concern  of  the 
antitrust  laws  with  Industry  structure  is 
premised  on  the  fact  that  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  detect  or  effectively  regulate  economic 
conduct  and  that  competition  can  be  as- 
sured only  by  Industry  structure  which  makes 
competitive  behavior  In  the  self-interest  of 
those  companies  in  the  market. 

These  basic  principles  appear  to  have  been 
ignored  by  the  Commission  in  evaluating 
the  competitive  aspects  of  the  proposed 
merger.  On  the  basis  of  assurances  of 
ABC's  future  independence  the  Commission 
dismisses  the  possibility  that  the  union  of 
ABC's  broadcasting  activities  with  ITT's  ac- 
tivities as  a  communioBtions  common  carrier 
might  affect  the  positions  ABC  might  advo- 
cate l>efore  the  Commission  or  other  public 


forums — one  of  the  areas  of  competitive  con- 
cern noted  In  our  letter  of  December  20,  iMg 
Similarly,  the  Commission  dismisses  the  pog^ 
sibility  of  anti-competitive  reciprocity  largely 
on  the  basis  of  "an  unqualified  representa- 
tion that  neither  company  engages  in  such 
practice  and  that  the  policy  of  ITT  is  against 
any  such  practice"  (Opinion,  p.  9),  Ignoring 
the  teachings  of  such  cases  as  Federal  Trade 
Comm.ission  v.  Consolidated  Foods.  380  tJB, 
592  and  United  States  v.  General  Dynamict 
Corporation,  258  F.  Supp.  36  (S.D.N.Y.). 

We  note  that  the  principle  that  assurances 
of  good  conduct  are  not  lightly  to  be  relied 
on  when  a  merger  results  in  an  industry 
structure  which  is  Inherently  conducive  to 
undesirable  conduct,  is  not  limited  to  the 
consideration  of  the  competitive  aspects  of  a 
merger.  As  the  Commission's  opinion  recog- 
nizes, the  public  concern  with  diversity  in 
broadcasting  is  "similar  to  .  .  .  the  policy 
of  the  national  antitrust  laws"  (p.  8)  and  we 
believe  that  the  Commission  should  re- 
examine whether  the  proposed  merger 
threatens  the  independence  and  objectivity 
of  ABC's  news  and  public  affairs  reporting  in 
the  light  of  the  antitrust  principles  discussed 
above. 

We  agree,  of  course,  that  had  the  Commis- 
sion  made  the  proper  analysis  of  the  merger's 
effects,  it  might  still  have  approved  the 
merger  If  It  concluded  that  the  probable 
benefits  clearly  outweighed  the  probable  ad- 
verse effects  on  competition  or  other  area* 
of  the  public  interest.  We  respectfully  sub- 
mit, however,  that  a  proper  balancing  of 
relevant  considerations  did  not  take  place. 
The  Commission,  having  found  that  "the 
merger  proposed  here  would  enhance  rather 
than  lessen  competition  In  the  field  of  com- 
munications" (Opinion,  p.  6) — a  view,  we 
believe,  not  adequately  supported  in  the 
Commission's  opinion — weighed  no  competi- 
tive dangers  against  the  merger's  alleged 
benefits. 

IV.  THE  PROCEDURE  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  COM- 
MISSION WAS  INADEQUATE  TO  PERMn  IN- 
rORMED  DECISION  OF  THE  ISSUES  PRESENTED 

We  did  not  urge  the  Commission  to  decide 
the  competitive  issues  discussed  above  on 
the  basis  of  our  summary  statement  ot 
December  20 — or  even  the  investigative  file 
which  underlies  it.  Bather  our  point  waa, 
and  is  now,  that  the  Conunlssion  record- 
consisting  basically  of  the  applicant's  sub- 
missions and  the  transcript  of  the  oral  hear- 
ing— is  not  adequate  to  permit  informed 
decision  of  all  the  issues  bearing  upon  the 
public  interest.  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act  requires  that  in  a  proceeding  of  this 
type,  there  must  be  a  full  hearing  If  a  sub- 
stantial issue  of  fact  is  presented. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  in  a  matter 
of  such  great  public  Importance — involving 
as  it  does,  the  largest  merger  in  the  history 
of  the  broadcasting  industry — the  Commis- 
sion has  a  duty  not  merely  to  take  the  rec- 
ord as  it  finds  it  but  rather  to  act  affirma- 
tively so  that  the  record  is  truly  informative 
on  all  known  aspects  of  the  public  interest. 
See  Scenic  Hudson  Preservation  Conference 
v.  Federal  Power  Commission,  354  P.  2d  608 
(C.A.  2),  certiorari  denied,  384  U.S.  941; 
Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  v.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  283  P.  2d  204,  224-26 
(C.A.D.C.):  certiorari  denied,  364  U.S.  913; 
Isbrandtsen  Co  v.  United  States,  96  F.  Sup? 
883,  891-892  (S.D.N.Y.)  aff'd  by  an  equally 
divided  court  sub  nom.  A/S.  J.  Ludwig 
Mowinckels  Rederi  v.  Isbrandtsen  Co.,  342 
U.S.  950.  Cf.  WORZ.  Inc.  v.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  345  F.  2d  85  (CA- 
D.C.). 

Moreover,  even  If  the  Commission's  proce- 
dure appeared  entirely  sufficient  at  the  time 
when  it  was  promulgated,  the  actual  expe- 
rience with  It  and  the  additional  light  shed 
by  the  Department's  investigation,  summa- 
rized in  our  letter  of  December  20.  have 
demonstrated  that  the  procedure  hi  fact  did 
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not  do  the  necessary  job.  There  was  no 
adversary  party  to  the  proceeding  actively 
gggertlng  the  public  interest  in  effective  com- 
petition. Important  issues  remain  unre- 
solved, and  the  Commission's  record,  as  it 
Qow  stands,  does  not  permit  them  to  be  re- 
solved in  an  informed  manner. 

V,   THE    COMMISSION     PROCEEDING     SHOULD    BE 
REOPENED 

We  have  discussed  above  the  interest  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  an  adequate 
consideration  of  the  competitive  problems 
raised  by  the  proposed  merger. 

Accordingly,  we  request  that  the  record  of 
the  Commission  proceeding  should  be  re- 
opened and  an  evidentiary  liearing  ordered, 
to  commence  within  60  days,  to  consider  the 
issues  specified  in  the  Antitrust  Division's 
letter  of  December  20,  1966  and  in  this  peti- 
tion. While  it  would  appear  that  the  appli- 
cants bear  the  burden  of  persuading  the 
Commission  of  the  desirability  of  the  merger, 
the  Department  is  prepared  to  cooperate 
with  the  Coinmisslon  to  assure  that  all  the 
significant  information  which  its  investiga- 
tion has  revealed  with  respect  to  possible 
anticompetitive  effects  of  tne  merger  may  be 
presented  in  evidence  in  an  orderly  manner. 
The  Department  believes  that  its  participa- 
tion in  such  an  evidentiary  hearing  on  re- 
consideration win  assist  the  Commission  in 
the  determination  of  the  Issues  in  question, 
and  accordingly,  it  further  requests  that  it 
be  granted  leave  to  appear  formally  as  a 
party  to  the  proceeding,  pursuant  to  Section 
1523(b)  of  the  Rules. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Donald  P.  Turner, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Lionel  KESTENBAtiM, 
Samuel  Z.  Gordon, 
Attorneys,  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  18,  1967. 


[Before  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C] 
Appucation  of  the  Department  of  Justice 

FOR  Stay — Docket  No.  16828 
(In  the  matter  of  applications  by  American 
Broadcasting  Companies,  Inc.,  for  assign- 
ment of  licenses  of  stations  WABC,  WABC- 
PM,  WABC-TV,  New  York,  N.Y.;  WLS-FM. 
WBKB,     Chicago,     111.;     KGO,     KGO-PM, 
KGO-TV,    San    Francisco,    Calif.;     KABC, 
KABC-PM,  KABC-TV,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf.; 
for  transfer  of  control  of  stations  WIS, 
Chicago,   111.;    KQV  and  KQV-PM,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  WXYZ,  WXYZ-FM,  WXYZ-TV. 
Detroit,  Mich.;  for  assignments  and  trans- 
fers of  ancillary  radio  facilities) 
Pursuant  to  Section  1.106(n)  of  the  Com- 
mlBsion's  General  Rules  of  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure, the  Department  of  Justice  moves  for 
tstay  of  the  Commission's  order  of  December 
21,  1966,  granting  authorization  to  American 
Broadcasting  Companies,  Inc.  to  transfer  its 
ttation  licenses  to  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation  under  their  plan 
of  merger.     In  support  of  this  application, 
the  Department  states  the  following: 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  this  day 
filed,  pursuant  to  Section  1.106  of  the  Rules, 
a  timely  petition  for  reconsideration  of  the 
Commission's  order  of  December  21, 1966,  and 
for  leave  to  intervene  in  further  proceedings 
on  reconsideration.  This  petition,  submitted 
In  good  faith  and  not  for  purposes  of  delay, 
raises  important  questions  regarding  the 
Commission's  application  of  the  public  inter- 
est standard  In  this  case.  If  the  Commission 
affords  the  relief  sought  in  the  Department's 
petition  for  reconsideration,  it  will  reopen 
the  record  of  the  proceeding  and  direct  an 
evidentiary  hearing  with  respect  to  certain 
Issues  not  fully  considered  in  the  December 
21, 1966  order. 

Unless  stayed,  the  Commission  order  will 
become  final  on  January  20,  1967,  thirty  days 
»fter  its  issuance,  and  the  parties  will  be  free 


to  consimunate  their  merger  and  effect  the 
transfer  of  station  licenses. 

It  is  of  manifest  importance,  we  respect- 
fully submit,  that  the  status  quo  be  preserved 
throughout  the  Commission's  further  con- 
sideration of  the  case.  Section  310(b)  of  the 
Communications  Act  contemplates  that  a 
transfer  of  control  of  a  station  license  shall 
be  effectuated  only  after  the  applicant  has 
satisfied  the  Cominlssion  that  such  authori- 
zation would  be  in  the  public  interest.  More- 
over, the  consummation  of  the  merger  and 
transfer  of  effective  control  of  the  station 
licenses  to  ITT  could  prejudice  the  outcome 
of  an  evidentiary  hearing  and  the  Com- 
mission's furiiier  consideration  of  the  case; 
for  the  Commissioii  wuuld  be  naturally  con- 
cerned :.bout  the  possible  difficulties  Involved 
in  requiring  retransfer  of  the  station  licenses, 
and  the  other  problems  of  attempting  to 
undo  au  extraordinarily  large  and  complex 
merger  transaction.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
has  noted,  "where  businesses  have  been 
merged  or  purchased  and  closed  out  it  Is  com- 
monly impossible  to  turn  back  the  clock." 
United  States  v.  Crescent  Amusement  Co., 
323  U.S.  173,  186.  Cf.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion v.  Dean  Foods.  Inc..  384  U.S.  597.  In  view 
of  the  questions  raised  as  to  the  application 
of  the  public  interest  standard  In  tliis  matter, 
we  strongly  believe  that  consummation  of 
this  transfer — authorized  by  Congress  only  if 
found  to  be  in  the  public  Interest — should  be 
deferred  until  disposition  of  t*e  issues  we 
have  raised. 

The  stay  requested  herein  will  not  unduly 
delay  consummation  of  the  merger  if,  upon 
reconsideration,  the  Commission  should  find 
that  it  would  serve  "the  public  interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity."  The  Department's 
Petition  for  Reconsideration  recommends 
that  the  evidentiary  hearing  commence 
vrtthin  sixty  days;  and  the  record  should  be 
closed  and  the  case  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  decision  well  before  the  expiration 
of  the  applicants'  contract  of  merger,  which 
extends  through  1967  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  allowing  adequate  time  for  the  Com- 
mission's consideration. 

Although  the  Department  has  endeavored 
to  present  its  Petition  for  Reconsideration  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  we  recogmze  that 
the  Commission  may  not  be  in  a  position  to 
act  upon  it  until  after  the  expiration  of  the 
thirty-day  period.  This  would  plainly  l>e  the 
case  if  the  applicant  should  wish  to  submit 
a  reply  to  the  petition.  Accordingly,  we 
respectfully  request  that  the  Commission 
rule  upon  the  present  motion  for  a  stay  be- 
fore completing  its  consideration  of  the 
Petition  for  Reconsideration  and,  in  any 
event,  by  January  20,  1967. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Commis- 
sion's order  of  December  21,  1966  should  be 
stayed  for  such  time  as  will  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  rule  upon  the  Department's  Peti- 
tion for  Reconsideration  and  to  conduct  such 
further  proceedings  herein  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  direct. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Donald  P.  Turner, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Lionel    Kestenbaum, 
Samuel  Z.  Gordon, 
Attorneys,  Department  of  Ju.stice. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  18,  1967. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  Monday, 
January  23,  marked  the  49th  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence by  the  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
lic. 

Unlike  the  happy  and  festive  celebra- 
tions of  our  own  Independence  Day, 
however,  this  is  a  day  for  somber  com- 


memoration by  Ukrianians  and  their 
friends  the  world  over. 

The  brief  respite  for  the  fledgling 
Ukrainian  state  irom  the  autocratic 
regime  of  the  Russian  czars  was  re- 
placed in  only  2  short  years  by  the  bru- 
tality and  horror  of  Commimist  ag- 
gression. Although  they  resisted  val- 
iantly, the  Ukrainians  were  outnum- 
bered and  overpowered  by  the  Soviet 
hordes  set  against  them. 

This  set  a  pattern  which  the  Russian 
Communists  have  followed  on  many  oc- 
casions since  1920  and  which  their 
Chinese  counterparts  are  imitating  to- 
day in  southeast  Asia. 

A  darkness  descended  over  the  world 
when  the  Iron  Curtain  was  first  lowered 
over  the  brave  people  of  the  Ukraine. 

We  have  made  a  practice  of  observing 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  should  do  so  to  reaffirm  our  support 
of  these  brave  and  individualistic  peo- 
ple in  their  efforts  to  raise  the  curtain 
and  bring  the  light  of  freedom  back  into 
their  lives. 

It  is  also  fitting  that  we  should  tell 
the  35  million  Ukraininns,  cruelly  en- 
slaved by  their  Russian  oppressor,  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  them,  that  we 
do  not  accept  their  enslavement  as  final, 
that  we  are  confident  they  will  again 
take  theii  place,  ai  is  their  God-given 
right,  among  the  community  of  sover- 
eign nations. 


COVERAGE  OP  COSTS  FOR  PRE- 
SCRIBED DRUGS  UNDER  MEDI- 
CARE PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
opening  day  of  Congress,  I  was  joined  by 
Senators  Bayh,  Brewster,  Cask,  Grubn- 
iNG,  INOUYE,  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mansfield,  Morse, 
Nelson,  Tydings  and  Yarborough  in  in- 
troducing s.  17,  a  bill  which  would 
amend  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  coverage  toward  the  costs 
of  prescribed  drugs  imder  the  medicare 
program. 

Since  that  time  an  additional  ntim- 
ber  of  my  colleagues  have  expressed 
their  desire  to  Join  me  as  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation.  I  am  pleased  that  Sen- 
ators Anderson,  Bartlett,  Clark,  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts.  Magntjsow,  Mc- 
Gee,  McIntyre,  Moss,  and  Pell  also 
join  in  sponsoring  this  bill. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  S.  17  amends 
the  present  medicare  program  to  pro- 
vide coverage  of  drugs  prescribed  outside 
of  a  hospital  or  nursing  home.  A  sched- 
ule of  allowances  toward  the  cost  of  cov- 
ered drugs  will  be  established  by  a  high- 
level  Formulary  Committee.  This  com- 
mittee will  base  the  allowance  for  a 
particular  drug  on  the  lowest  priced  ver- 
sion of  the  drug  which  is  of  acceptable 
quality,  plus  a  factor  representing  a  pro- 
fessional fee  for  the  services  of  the 
pharmacist. 

The  patient  would  pay  the  pharmacist 
directly  and  then  be  reimbursed  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  allowed  for  that  drug 
by  the  Formulary   Committee.    These 
benefits  would  be  paid  only  after  the 
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Individual  has  paid  the  first  $25  of  drugs 
expense  himself. 

A  basic  listing  of  drugs  for  which  al- 
lowances may  be  paid  will  be  prepared  by 
a  committee  consisting  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  This  com- 
mittee will  be  aided  by  seven  advisers 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  from  national  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  pharmacy 
such  as  the  Council  on  Drugs  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  American 
Public  Health  Association,  American 
Society  of  Hospital  Pharmacists,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Colleges  of  Apothe- 
caries, American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Associations,  and  others. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  this  legisla- 
tion in  no  way  interferes  with  a  doctor's 
right  to  prescribe  a  drug  by  trade  name 
if  he  wishes,  or  with  the  patients'  right 
to  have  an  allowance  toward  the  cost  of 
that  drug.  However,  if  they  wish  to  use 
the  higher  priced  version  of  a  drug,  reim- 
bursement win  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  allowance  established  for  the  lowest 
priced  version  of  the  drug  of  acceptable 
quality. 

These  new  benefits  would  be  added  to 
part  B  as  of  January  1,  1969,  and  would 
be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  part  B 
premiums  of  approximately  $1  monthly 
per  beneficiary.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay  50  cents  and  the  partici- 
pant 50  cents  of  this  amount. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  this  bill 
is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  one 
offered  in  the  last  Congress  by  Senator 
Douglas.  It  does  reflect  certain  changes 
that  I  believe  will  strengthen  and  im- 
prove it.  I,  therefore,  take  pride  in 
introducing  this  legislation  in  tribute 
to  a  man  who  was  in  the  forefront  of 
so  much  of  our  social  legislation  of  the 
past  two  decades. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Senate  pre- 
viously recognized  the  need  for  and 
merits  of  this  type  of  legislation.  The 
Douglas  amendment  was  added  by  the 
Finance  Committee  to  H.R.  13103,  the 
Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  of  1966,  in 
the  last  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
Senate.  The  amendment,  as  Senator 
Long  noted,  was  reluctantly  dropped  In 
conference  with  the  House. 


THE  EARLY  YEARS 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  interest  which  has  been  generated 
by  President  Johnson's  comments  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  regarding 
the  importance  he  attaches  to  activities 
which  will  preserve  the  educational 
gains  of  children  who  liave  participated 
in  Headstart  programs,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  articles  contained  In  the  De- 
cember 1986  issue  of  Grade  Teacher, 
under  the  general  heading  "The  Early 
Years,"  may  be  of  interest  to  Senators. 

It  is  a  question,  I  know,  of  much  con- 
cern within  the  educational  community. 
I  therefore  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  articles  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Headstart  or  False  Btabt? — Pbimaby 
Teachers  Make  tee  Difference 
All  signs  Indicate  that  Headstart  Is  here 
to  stay.  It  Is  one  of  th«  most  popular  anti- 
poverty  programs  and  the  one  that  many 
feel  holds  the  most  promise.  It  offers  to  take 
disadvantaged  children  In  their  most  forma- 
tive years  and  help  them  to  become  produc- 
tive, competent  pupils,  able  to  compete  with 
others  many  times  more  advantaged.  This 
Is  truly  an  exciting  prospect. 

But  what  happens  when  these  children 
leave  Headstart?  This  Is  perhaps  the  most 
critical  question  facing  us.  We  know  that 
youngsters  can  make  rapid  gains,  given  the 
right  environment,  but  can  they  hold  onto 
these  gains  when  they  get  to  school? 

Evidence  Indicates  that  some  children 
maintain  their  gains,  but  that  others  lose 
them  within  the  first  year  of  public  school. 
One  thing  emerges  loufl  and  clear:  Schools 
must  carry  on  the  same  philosophy,  the  same 
approach  to  families,  the  same  richness  of 
program  for  children,  the  same  awareness  of 
Individual  differences,  and  the  same  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  damage  done  by  poverty  and 
deprivation. 

Public  education  is  being  challenged  as 
never  before.  Headstart  has  shown  that  It 
can  be  done — that,  jlven  small  groups, 
trained  teachers,  good  equipment,  and  the 
proper  encoursigement,  children  can  gain  at 
an  unprecedented  rate.  But  send  these  chil- 
dren on  to  a  kindergarten  or  first  grade 
where  there  are  30  In  a  room,  poor  tools  of 
learning,  and  a  teacher  with  an  Inadequate 
background  In  working  with  young  children 
and  It  Is  the  survival  of  the  most  favored. 
Clearly,  these  young  children  need  our 
help  to  keep  them  from  sliding  back  and 
losing  all  the  progress  they  have  made.  Are 
we  ready  for  them?  To  get  an  Idea  of  the 
Job  ahead  for  primary  teachers,  let's  take  a 
look  at  the  elements  tbat  constitute  a  good 
Headstart  program.  A  study  of  Its  methods 
and  objectives  can  help  teachers  In  deter- 
mining the  best  ways  to  follow  through  on 
their  new  pupils'  need*. 

All  young  children,  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic class,  need  basically  similar  things. 
Good  principles  of  eatly  childhood  educa- 
tion apply  to  rich  and,  poor  alike.  Perhaps 
foremost,  young  chUdaen  need  to  feel  they 
are  with  caring  adi*ta.  They  are  keen 
barometers  of  the  atmosphere,  and  they 
will  sense  sincerity  almost  immediately. 
They  will  also  spot  the  rigid  teacher  who 
cares  more  for  decoruai  or  cleanliness  than 
children's   feelings. 

The  good  early  childhood  teacher  will  care 
about  children  becaxue  she  respects  them 
as  people,  not  merely  because  they  are  cute 
and  lovable.  She  llkee  young  children  be- 
cause they  suit  her  pace,  because  their  de- 
velopment excites  her,  and  because  their 
dependence  causes  neither  anxiety  nor  ex- 
cessive gratification. 

A  good  Head  Start  program  for  children 
has  a  teacher  in  charge  who  is  sensitive  to 
each  child's  development.  She  uses  a  diag- 
nostic approach  In  assessing  his  stage  of 
growth  intellectually,  physically,  and  emo- 
tionally. The  diagnoetlc  teacher  looks  at 
each  child  individually  and  plans  a  program 
that  siilts  a  wide  range  of  abilities.  Chil- 
dren are  helped  to  learn  at  their  own  pace 
and  m  their  own  Individual  ways.  The 
program  allows  for  tree  choice  and  self- 
initiated  activity  with  small  doses  of  teach- 
er-dominated activity. 


WHAT    THEY     NEED 

Young  children  nead  spacious  rooms,  set 
up  in  an  orderly,  functional  way.  They  need 
ample,  sturdy  equipment  such  as  a  full 
kindergarten  set  of  unit  blocks,  transpor. 
tatlon   toys    to   use  With   the   blocks,   and 


space  to  build  in;  a  range  of  art  media  such 
as  tempera  paints  and  large  paper,  crayons, 
clay,  collage  materials,  scissors,  and  paste; 
a  dramatic  play  area  where  there  are  dress- 
up  materials,  child-sized  housekeeping  equip, 
ment,  dolls,  and  a  doll  carriage;  attractive 
picture  books  of  good  quality,  with  content 
that  is  meaningful  to  the  particular  chll. 
dren  In  the  group  and  that  the  children 
themselves  can  handle  and  enjoy;  science 
materials  such  as  a  magnifying  glass,  pul- 
leys, magnets,  rubber  tubing,  batteries, 
bells,  and  lights;  musical  Instruments  and 
a  phonograph  with  records;  and  a  wood- 
working bench  with  good  tools  and  soft 
wood. 

All  these  things,  and  more,  are  needed 
to  provide  a  rounded  program  for  Head 
Start  or  any  other  good  pre-prlmary  school. 
Children  also  need  a  good  outdoor  setting 
when  learning  can  go  on  in  a  different  way. 
Playing  and  experimenting  with  sand,  mud, 
and  water,  climbing,  and  building  with 
large  blocks,  boxes,  planks,  and  ladders  are 
as  Important  in  the  program  as  indoor  ac- 
tivity. Children  learn  and  develop  outdoors 
as  well  as  "blowing  off  steam" — the  tradi- 
tional reason  for  recess. 

A  good  Head  Start  program  should  be 
especially  rich  in  first-hand  experiences. 
Many  of  Its  children  have  not  had  experi- 
ences that  are  commonplace  to  more  favored 
children.  Such  places  as  bus  terminals, 
railroad  stations,  airports,  and  docks  may 
be  totally  unknown  to  them.  For  others, 
such  conunon  animals  as  dogs,  cats,  and 
horses  may  be  undifferentiated.  For  still 
others,  oranges  and  peaches  may  be  strange, 
Many  city  ghetto  children  have  no  idea  that 
vegetable  and  fruit  grow  In  the  ground, 
while  many  rural  poor  children  have  never 
been  to  a  shopping  center. 

A  good  diagnostic  teacher  analyzes  her 
children's  gaps  in  knowledge  and  then  plana 
a  sequence  of  experiences  that  builds  a 
sound  foundation  for  later  learning.  She 
makes  sure  that  she  always  starts  with  the 
concrete  before  moving  to  the  abstract.  She 
knows  that  a  picture  of  a  turtle  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  watching  a  real  turtle's  slow, 
lumbering,  awkward  walk,  for  feeling  his 
hard  shell,  for  observing  his  retracting  head 
and  feet,  for  Introducing  the  idea  of  pro- 
tective armor  where  his  slowness  puts  him 
at  a  disadvantage  with  his  enemies. 

A  good  Head  Start  program  stresses  lan- 
guage development,  for  it  has  been  found 
that  most  children  of  poverty  are  from  back- 
grounds where  verbal  skills  and  reading 
ability  have  not  been  highly  developed. 
Many  are  from  homes  where  verbal  com- 
munication is  minimal,  where  no  one  readj 
for  pleasure,  and  where  children's  immatun 
attempts  at  oral  communication  do  not  re- 
ceive much  attention.  We  know  that  such 
children  will  have  difficulty  in  bridging  the 
gap  between  home  and  school  when  they 
reach  first  grade  where  they  will  be  expected 
to  want  to  learn  to  read  as  weU  as  to  be 
able  to  coQununlcate  orally. 

Every  good  Head  Start  program  involTei 
parents  actively.  It  Is  axiomatic  that  chil- 
dren in  the  program  have  parents  who  an 
deprived  and  bturdened  with  problems  them- 
selves. In  order  to  carry  the  benefits  of  the 
program  Into  the  child's  home  life,  every 
effort  is  made  to  help  parents  to  cope  with 
their  problems.  Social  work  services  are  an 
Intrinsic  part  of  work  with  families.  In 
addition.  Head  Start  centers  employ  neigh- 
Ixsrhood  residents  who  engage  In  certain 
aspects  of  the  work  with  parents  and  u 
classroom  aides.  Thus  the  parents  feel  th»t 
some  of  the  staff  are  from  their  own  group 
and  therefore  understand  "ova  language- 
Each  Head  Start  center  makes  an  Impact 
on  its  neighborhood  as  a  soxu-ce  of  employ- 
ment and  as  a  rallying  point  for  various  types 
of  community  action.  From  the  parent 
group  can  develop  a  nucleus  that  plans  othef 
types  of  programs  that  can  be  financed  lo- 
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eally.  The  center  cooperates  with  other 
neighborhood  groups  and  organizations  en- 
gaging in  like-minded  activities. 

THKT   MUST  NOT  SLIP   BACK 

To  build  on  the  gains  of  Head  Start,  we 
2ieed  thousands  of  teachers  who  are  solidly 
tnlned  in  early  childhood  education,  who  can 
leeept  deviation  from  the  middle-class 
•^orrn"  of  attitudes  and  behavior,  and  who 
lisve  a  high  tolerance  level  for  the  hurly- 
burly  of  an  informal  classroom. 

We  need  school  boards  and  administra- 
tors who  see  the  need  for  these  teachers,  who 
can  create  a  flexible  structvire  within  which 
they  can  function  effectively,  and  who  will 
provide  small  classes  and  the  proper  tools 
of  learning. 

We  need  an  informed  and  aroused  society 
willing  to  pay  for  this.  We  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  prevention  is  cheaper  and  in- 
finitely better  than  cure.  There  seems  to  be 
t  growing  national  enthusiasm  for  educa- 
tion, which  augurs  well  for  Increased  finan- 
cial support.  However,  teachers  and  school 
administrators  are  in  the  best  position  in 
their  own  communities  to  Interpret  their 
programs  and  their  needs. 

Head  Start  is  getting  the  ball  rolling.  Now 
the  schools  must  be  ready  to  pick  It  up  and 
run  with  it. 

Don't  Jump  the  Gun  With  Head  Stastzrs 

Primary  level  teachers  and  elementary 
principals  should  slow  down  and  ease  up 
when  disadvantaged  children  move  from  pre- 
school into  kindergarten  or  first  grade. 

These  children  have  a  desire  to  succeed. 
They  have  come  to  life  and  are  filled  with  en- 
thusiasm as  a  result  of  their  preschool  ex- 
perience. Elementary  schools  must  meet 
them  halfway  by  slowing  down  subject  mat- 
ter orientation  and  easing  up  expectations 
and  demands  that  may  be  premature.  These 
children  are  still  making  up  deficits.  They 
need  time,  patience,  and  tolerance  in  order 
to  grow. 

The  widespread  attention  to  many  pre- 
school programs  springing  up  In  villages  and 
cities  across  the  nation  creates  a  miscon- 
ception that  early  childhood  education  has 
Just  been  discovered.  The  fact  is,  decades 
of  work  and  study  lie  behind  the  preschool 
movement.  Research  long  ago  established 
that  early  childhood  experience  with  stories, 
play  materials,  discussions,  and  excursions  In- 
creases I.Q.,  vocabulary,  and  school  success. 
Early  education  is  neither  new  nor,  by  itself, 
a  cure-all  tor  everything. 

Tba  nursery  school  movement  and  the 
kindergarten  movement  before  that  started 
with  the  study  of  children.  The  curriculum 
was  shaped  and  reshaped  to  support  and  en- 
hance what  was  learned  about  the  charac- 
teristic growth  patterns  of  young  children. 

The  earliest  concentration  in  nursery 
schools  and  kindergartens  was  on  social  de- 
velopment through  companionship  and  play. 
Concern  for  emotional  experience  came  later, 
and  more  recently  there  has  been  increased 
awareness  of  the  potential  for  Intellectual 
growth. 

A  good  program  today  incorporates  as 
much  concern  for  the  emotional,  social,  and 
physical  as  for  the  cognitive  development  of 
the  child.  Any  content  that  is  comprehen- 
sible as  a  concept  to  young  children  is  suit- 
able in  a  preschool  program.  There  are  no 
datelines  for  achievement.  Skills  develop 
out  of  practice  related  to  needs  and  In- 
terests. 

The  elementary  educator,  however,  is  ac- 
customed to  measuring  specific  achievement 
of  specific  goals.  If  he  Is  conscientious,  he 
runs  the  risk  of  feeling  impelled  to  apply 
some  yardsticks  of  achievement  to  the 
growth  of  young  children.  Often,  these  are 
yardsticks  more  suitable  to  the  older  child — 
norms  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  good 
work  habits,  good  social  regulation,  and  the 
ability  to  work  In  a  committee. 


WHAT  NOT  TO  DO 

In  the  context  of  elementary  methodology, 
it  is  difficult  for  some  to  see  any  value  in  an 
apparently  unstructiired,  many-faceted,  con- 
stantly shifting  curriculiim  of  the  preschool 
type. 

As  a  member  of  the  early  childhood  pro- 
fession, I  extend  these  pleas  to  those  Involved 
In  helping  children  who  are  both  young  and 
disadvantaged : 

Do  not  base  your  approach  to  children 
under  six  years  of  age  on  experience  vrith 
older  children.  Study  the  particular  ways  in 
which  children  under  six  learn. 

Set  aside,  temporarily,  subject  matter  ori- 
entation in  which  logical  sequence  Is  of  ma- 
jor concern  and  recognize  that  the  changing 
Interests  of  young  children  can  cover  an 
amazing  breadth,  scope,  and  variety  of  pos- 
sible learnings  provided  that  sensory  experi- 
ence and  oral  language  go  hand  in  hand. 

Do  not  underestimate  the  Intellectual 
power  of  the  non-reading  child.  At  the  same 
time,  do  not  overestimate  the  readiness  for 
symbol  learning  of  the  child  who  shows  In- 
terest and  responsiveness  to  an  expanding 
world. 

Do  not  overemphasize  the  significance  of 
measurable  achievement  In  specifics  while  a 
child  still  needs  time  to  leam  and  grow. 

THE  SEAL   NEEDS 

The  new  programs  at  the  preschool  level 
and  those  that  follow  at  the  primary  level 
must  now  give  disadvantaged  children  not 
only  what  has  not  been  available  to  them 
at  home,  but  also  what  has  rarely  been  given 
them  in  the  first  grade,  either.  We  must 
seriously  question  whether  their  basic  need 
Is  merely  the  mechanics  for  passing  tests — 
the  identification  of  triangle  and  square, 
the  associative  response  of  saucer  to  cup, 
the  ready  agreement  that  today  Is,  indeed, 
a  sunny,  or  a  cloudy,  or  a  rainy  day. 

What  are  the  qualities  that  must  be 
strengthened  by  any  program  for  young 
children? 

1.  Feelings  of  autonomy  and  Independence 
based  on  actual  competence  of  body  and  mind 
In  meeting  and  overcoming  manageable  chal- 
lenges. Without  these,  the  courage  to  try 
new  things  may  well  be  Inadequate.  They 
are  the  key  to  exploratory  behavior,  which, 
in  turn,  is  the  key  to  learning.  If  a  child 
Is  to  develop  this  competence  and  learn  from 
others,  he  must  develop  trust  In  adults. 

Most  disadvantaged  children  are  too  re- 
pressed to  venture,  to  experiment,  to  explore. 
Many  do  not  trust  adults.  They  reject  di- 
rection, affection,  and  guidance.  The  pre- 
school and  primary  teacher  must  provide  the 
kinds  of  experiences  and  encouragement 
necessary  to  develop  independence  to  venture 
forth. 

2.  The  power  to  generalize,  to  think,  to 
reason,  and  to  make  mistakes.  These  are 
dependent  on  the  opportunities  children 
have  from  birth  to  try,  to  test,  and  to  ex- 
plore. Limiting  too  sharply  the  boundaries 
within  which  they  can  safely  explore — as 
happens  In  many  homes  and  in  much  of 
the  primary  curriculima — narrows  the  scope 
of  knowledge  too  soon  and  Impedes  learning 
processes.  Many  disadvantaged  children 
come  to  school  without  the  will  to  try;  many 
parents  do  not  know  how  to  open  the  world 
to  them  for  fruitftil  exploration. 

3.  Associating  words  with  objects  and  ex- 
periences, attitudes  and  feelings,  and  people 
and  events  in  a  context  of  emotional  and 
social  meaning  to  a  young  child.  This  is  the 
basis  of  a  child's  creating  his  own  combina- 
tions of  words  to  express  understanding  of 
new  experiences  and  objects. 

ALL  IN  GOOD  TIME 

The  formal  school  will  be  concerned  with 
the  correctness  of  usage  and  the  mechanics 
of  speech  in  time,  but  the  young  child  needs 
an  opportunity  to  use  language  to  com- 
municate. Mechanics  must  be  learned  in 
the    Interchange    of    experience   and    ideas. 


But  these  goals  should  not  be  pressed  into 
organized,  testable  lessons. 

The  young  child  is  too  much  of  a 
"natural."  His  literalness,  sense  of  imme- 
diacy. Impulsiveness,  and  egocentricity  make 
him  Inaccessible  to  adult  conceptions  of  logic 
and  learning.  When  forced  to  comply,  he 
either  withdraws  and  goes  his  way  un- 
touched, or  be  repeats  skillfully  what  be 
does  not  understand,  sacrificing  his  own 
beautiful  capacity  to  learn  for  the  prlvUege 
of  being  accepted  and  approved. 

How  TiTLK  I  Programs  Follow  Through  on 
Head  Start 

Getting  virtually  100  percent  of  the  par- 
ents to  participate  in  planning  classroom 
and  outside  activities  for  a  preschool  pro- 
gram is  producing  excellent  rapport  between 
home  and  school  in  Great  Falls,  Montana. 
This  program  is  funded  Jointly  by  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
as  a  Head  Start  foUowup.  Children  enrolled 
in  the  half-day  sessions  are  overcoming 
physical,  cultural,  and  other  problems  that 
might  later  Impede  their  educational 
growth,  according  to  Gerald  D.  Sullivan,  ad- 
ministrative assistant. 

From  May  through  August.  150  children 
of  preschool  age  were  enrolled.  Currently, 
from  October  through  March,  there  are  120 
four-  and  five-year-olds  enrolled,  with  four 
teachers  and  four  teacher  aides.  Classes  are 
in  private  buildings  and  churches  because 
of  lack  of  space  In  public  schools. 

Pupils  include  the  children  of  landless  In- 
dians who  do  not  live  on  reservations  and 
the  children  of  migrant  workers  and  un- 
skilled laborers,  aU  in  the  low-income  group. 
The  program  conabines  cultural  enrichment 
with  reading  readiness  and  emphasis  on  oral 
conuntinlcatlon.  The  children  take  field 
trips  to  dairies  and  farms  to  extend  their 
experience  to  that  of  the  average  middle- 
class  youngster.  The  program  also  acquaints 
them  with  books,  libraries,  nutrition,  hy- 
giene, and  proper  behavior. 

"We're  happy  with  our  Head  Start  follow- 
up  program,  and  we  think  the  children  are 
happy,  too,"  Mr.  Sullivan  reports.  The  most 
apparent  benefits  of  the  program,  he  adds, 
are  better  attitudes  toward  other  children, 
respect  for  others'  property,  and  learning  to 
share. 

Services  include  transportation,  free  milk 
and  lunches,  health  checlcups,  and  home  vis- 
itations by  two  social  workers.  Standardized 
tests  administered  before  enrollment  and  at 
the  completion  of  the  program  will  be  used 
to  evaluate  progress  in  attaining  specific 
skills. 

KINDERGARTEN   COMES   TO    PIKE 

Two  hundred  culturally  deprived  children 
In  Pike  County,  Georgia,  are  receiving  the 
benefits  of  kindergarten  through  a  Title  I 
grant  of  ESEA  funds.  The  single  greatest 
benefit  of  this  program,  according  to  County 
School  Superintendent  Harold  T.  Daniel,  Is 
an  early  childhood  adjustment  to  school  that 
Will  remedy  the  school  dropout  problem 
eventually. 

Superintendent  Daniel  predicts  that  the 
dropout  rate,  now  35  percent  among  white 
pupils  and  SO  percent  among  Negro  pupils, 
will  be  reduced  to  15  percent  In  the  next 
eight  years.  He  also  expects  further  gains 
in  the  ratio  of  those  going  on  to  college, 
now  about  40  ptercent  of  the  white  students 
and  20  percent  of  the  Negro  graduates. 

Other  benefits  of  the  kindergarten  classes. 
Introduced  In  January  and  continuing 
throughout  the  1966-67  school  year,  include 
improving  health  and  personal  habits,  meet- 
ing the  Individual  child's  needs,  raising  his 
cultural  level,  and  preparing  him  for  regular 
school.  Some  children  had  attended  Head 
Start  classes. 

Children  who  come  to  kindergarten  from 
small  towns,  tenant  farms,  and  rural  areas 
have  taken  their  first  field  trips — their  first 
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experiences  outside  the  narrow  confines  of 
their  own  environments.  The  January  group 
visited  the  Grand  Park  Zoo  In  Atlanta,  65 
miles  away,  and  the  Little  White  House  In 
Warm  Springs  and  Indian  Spring  State  FarlE, 
each  40  mllea  away. 

None  of  the  low-Income  families  whose 
children  are  enroUed  In  the  half -day  kinder- 
gartens at  four  public  schools  could  have 
afforded  any  one  of  these  field  trips,  accord- 
ing to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
Most  of  the  children's  parents  work  In  agri- 
culture, canning  plantJj,  dress  factories,  or 
textile  mills  in  the  area. 

During  the  current  school  year,  six  full- 
time  kindergarten  teachers  and  two  teacher 
aides  are  directing  sessions.  Children  re- 
ceive free  mld-mornlng  milk  and  cookies  and 
pay  25  cents  for  lunch  unless  they  are  un- 
able to  pay.  All  ride  a  regular  school  bus 
or  station  wagon,  often  In  the  company  of 
sisters  and  brothers. 

This  program  is  enabling  children  to  make 
all  sorts  of  social  adjtistments  and  to  cooper- 
ate In  working  with  a  group.  They  are  learn- 
ing to  do  things  for  themselves,  to  pay  at- 
tention, to  have  good  table  manners,  and  to 
get  along  witb  each  other. 

The  $46,937  federal  grant  made  possible  the 
purchase  of  10  record  players,  foxir  swing 
sets,  and  two  school  buses.  The  project  also 
provides  fimds  for  physical  examinations, 
eyeglasses  if  needed,  and  other  routine  health 
necessities. 

Parents  visit  the  kindergarten  rooms  and, 
along  with  older  school  children,  attend  a 
year-end    musical   program  staged  by   the 
uninhibited  five-year-olds, 
nr  Mwv  MEXICO,  English  is  a  second  LANCtTACE 

Teaching  English  as  a  second  language  to 
600  American  Indian  and  Spanish-American 
children  is  the  prime  purpose  of  a  preschool 
project  In  McKlnley  County,  New  Mexico. 
This  Title  I  preschool  project  Is  closely  co- 
ordinated with  year-round  Head  Start  pro- 
grams on  the  Navaho  and  Zunl  Indian  res- 
ervations and  provides  continuity  and  fol- 
lowup  for  youngsters  who  were  enroUed  In 
Head  Start  groups  during  the  summer. 

"We're  trying  to  teach  them  to  speak  so  we 
can  later  teach  them  to  read,"  explained 
Raymond  Mazon,  project  director.  Parents 
are  cooperative  in  encouraging  children  to 
use  English,  he  reported. 

"Wt  don't  want  to  destroy  their  own  lan- 
guage, but  we  hope  to  make  the  children  bi- 
or  trilingual,"  Mr.  Mazon  emphasized.  To 
this  end,  Indian  and  Spanish  art  and  songs 
are  Incorporated  into  the  program. 

The  600  children,  all  five-year -olds,  are  In 
36  classes,  including  some  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. Some  of  the  classes  are  90  miles  from 
Gallup,  N.  M.,  and  the  county  covers  an  area 
as  large  as  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  Trans- 
portation alone  costs  $100  per  child.  Project 
funds  provide  buses  from  rural  areas  and 
reservations,  a  between-meal  snack,  a  hot 
lunc^i,  and  necessary  medical  services.  Head 
Start  children  who  received  physical,  dental, 
and  eye  examinations  during  the  summer  are 
being  followed  up  in  the  current  program. 

"We  are  trying  to  give  these  children  a 
more  intensive  experience  than  a  normal 
kindergarten  program  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  English  language  through  pre-reading 
activities,"  the  director  reports.  There  are 
no  state-supported  kindergartens  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  UntU  now,  non-English-speak- 
ing children  at  the  age  of  six  were  placed 
In  a  pre-first  grade.  This  made  them  over- 
age and  oversize  at  the  beginning  and 
throughout  all  their  school  years. 

"This  project  provides  a  background  of 
learning  and  orientation  for  these  children 
before  they  enter  public  school.  We  hope 
this  will  reduce  dropouts  In  later  years.  With 
this  program,  we  are  moving  In  the  direc- 
tion of  taking  care  of  all  children,"  Mr. 
Mason  commented. 

Some  of  the  teachers  speak  Navaho  and 
Spanish,  but  none  speaks  the  Zunl  language. 


The  program  Includes  a  language  consultant 
and  teacher  aides,  all  of  whom  are  bilingual. 
The  children  are  timid  when  they  first 
come,  but  soon  becomt  eager  to  enter  the 
world  of  books.  The  staff  has  developed  Its 
own  materials  for  the  onal  language  program, 
based  on  observations  of  the  work  with 
Spanish-American  children  at  the  University 
of  Texas.  The  preschool  classes  use  elec- 
tronic reading  devices  that  Include  viewing 
screens,  tapes,  and  filmstrips. 

NASKVUXB,  TENN. 

In  Nashville,  Term.,  where  more  than  1,000 
deprived  children  had  11  months  of  Head 
Start  before  entering  first  grade,  principals 
report: 

These  children  are  more  self-assured  and 
poised  in  relationships  with  adults  and  with 
each  other. 

They  exhibit  more  purpose  In  what  they 
do. 

The  percentage  of  all  beginners  who  ranked 
as  "poor  risks"  on  the  basis  of  metropolitan 
readiness  tests  was  reduced  from  between  40 
and  60  percent  to  24  percent. 

Those  with  Head  Start  experience  had 
learned  colors,  the  concepts  of  left  and  right, 
opposltes,  comparatives,  the  concept  of  a  set. 
which  is  the  beginning  of  new  math,  and 
showed  Improved  visual  perceptual  ability, 
vocabulary,  and  spatlat  concepts,  as  well  as 
broadened  cultural  exptriences. 

There  was  excellent  coordination  between 
Head  Start  and  public  school  programs  since 
the  Head  Start  director  is  also  supervisor  for 
kindergarten  and  grades  one  and  two. 

Title  I  funds  are  providing  additional 
school  social  workers  and  aides  to  follow 
through  with  Head  Start  families. 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

In  Tacoma,  Wash.,  where  600  first-graders 
have  had  one  summer  and  a  full  year  of  Head 
Start,  administrators  report  the  following: 

Title  I  funds  have  made  it  possible  to  re- 
duce class  size  to  a  25-to-l  ratio  in  the  first 
grade,  with  added  teachers,  nurses,  and  social 
workers. 

There  are  now  coordinated  efforts  through 
multi-service  centers  that  involve  both 
parents  and  children. 

Teachers  can  tell  which  children  have  had 
Head  Start  because  tbtse  children  are  more 
self-reliant. 

There  is  more  opportunity  for  enrichment 
of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  programs 
because  some  of  the  basic  orientations  have 
been  accomplished  in  Bead  Start. 

An  iNsroE  Look  at  the  Latest  Pictube  Books 
FOR  Littli  People 

The  recent  opening  of  the  new  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  In  New  York  City  suggested 
to  me  that  writing  a  picture  book  must  be 
similar  to  composing  an  opera.  In  each  case, 
the  creator  Is  trying  to  fuse  two  art  forms 
into  a  unified  whole.  In  opera,  it  is  drama 
and  music;  in  picture  books,  it  is  text  and 
illustration.  The  objectives  axe  the  same: 
to  create  characters  and  tell  a  story  or  pro- 
duce a  mood. 

This  latter  aim  is  achieved  remarkably  well 
In  two  recent  picture  bcxiks.  /  See  the  Wind 
(CrowcU,  $2.95,  lib.  ed.  $2.66),  by  Kazue  Ml- 
zumura,  portrays  the  cbanging  forms  of  the 
wind  In  all  of  the  seasons.  Each  mood  Is 
expressed  In  a  brief  poetn  and  an  accompany- 
ing full-page  Illustration.  There  Is  a  deli- 
cate beauty  and  rare  sensitivity  in  both  the 
text  and  pictures. 

In  The  Old  Bam  (Bobbs,  $3.76,  lib.  ed. 
$3.55) ,  by  Carol  and  Donald  Carrick,  a  feeling 
of  warmth  and  protection  is  evoked  by  the 
author's  description  of  the  shelter  given  to 
nature's  smaller  creatures  by  a  deserted  barn. 

In  two  other  recent  plctiue  books,  distinc- 
tion Is  achieved  by  etr^haslzlng  a  good  sus- 
penfeful  story  line.  Why  the  Sun  Was  Late 
(Parents'  Magazine  Press,  $2.95,  lib.  ed.  $3.03) 
by  Benjamin  Elkln,  Is  a  tasteful  retelling  of 
an  old  African  folktale  concerning  a  series 
of  misadventures  that  stop  the  sunrise  and 


create  a  near-tragedy  for  the  jungle  ani- 
mals.  Especially  praiseworthy  are  the  full- 
color  picttu-es  of  Jtmgle  life  by  Jerome  Sny. 
der. 

The  Illustrator  of  last  year's  prize-winning 
Tom  Tit  Tot,  Evallne  Ness,  has  contributed 
charming  woodcuts  to  Sylvia  Cassedy's  Pie- 
rino  and  the  Bell  (Doubleday,  $3.25) .  In  thig 
folklike  story  set  in  Tuscany,  the  church- 
warden's son,  Plerlno,  sets  out  to  prove  to 
the  villagers  that  their  beloved  pigeons  re- 
main In  the  town  because  of  the  dally  ring- 
Ing  of  the  mighty  bronze  bell  in  the  town 
square.  The  pigeons  help  in  a  most  enchant- 
ing way  to  convince  the  townspeople  of  the 
Importance  of  the  bell. 

One  of  the  most  beloved  collections  of 
poetry  for  children  is  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  To  the 
many  fine  editions  now  available,  we  can  add 
the  one  recently  published  by  Franklin  Watts 
($5.95,  Ub.  ed.  $6.95),  with  pictures  by  Brian 
Wlldsmith,  one  of  Ehigland's  foremost 
illustrators. 

The  Illustrations  again  show  Mr.  Wild- 
smith's  highly  stylized  figures  and  bold, 
imaginative  use  of  color.  Although  not  all 
of  the  Illustrations  are  up  to  the  artist's  usual 
standards,  this  is  still  a  worthy  Item. 

Ellen  Raskin  has  taken  another  classic 
William  Blake's  Songs  of  Innocence,  and  pro- 
duced two  volumes  of  great  beauty.  In  the 
first  volume,  the  22  poems  are  reprinted  with 
'handsome  woodcuts  by  Miss  Raskin.  In 
the  second,  each  poem  is  set  to  simple  music 
and  illustrated  with  the  same  woodcuts  re- 
duced In  size.  The  set,  pubhshed  by  Double- 
day,  Is  available  for  $6.95  boxed  or  separately 
for  $3.50  for  Volume  I  without  music  and 
$3.95  for  Volume  II  with  music. 

Not  all  picture  books  can  achieve  the  rare 
distinction  of  those  just  described.  But  in 
each  publishing  season  there  are  a  few  that, 
though  hardly  destined  to  be  classics,  still 
can  amuse  and  delight  young  children.  Here 
are  four  titles  that  should  do  just  that.  In 
The  Bear's  Picnic  (Random  House,  $1.95,  lib. 
ed.  $2.19),  by  Stan  and  Jan  Berenstaln,  the 
Bear  family  Introduced  In  The  Bike  Lesson 
and  The  Big  Honey  Hunt  discover  through 
a  series  of  himioroxis  Incidents  that  picnics  at 
home  can  be  fun. 

Denlse  and  Alain  Trez  In  Rabbit  Country 
(Viking,  $2.60,  Ub.  ed.  $2.57)  explore  the 
consequences  when  all  the  rabbits  In  rabbit 
country  decide  to  have  a  king.  How  the 
snarling,  grumbling  Brute  family  is  trans- 
formed into  the  smlUng,  loving  Nice  family 
is  amusingly  told  by  Russell  and  Lillian  Ho- 
ban  In  The  Little  Brute  Family  (MacmlUan, 
$2.95) .  On  a  more  serious  note,  Miriam  Anne 
Bourne  describes  in  Emilio's  Summer  Day 
(Harper,  $2.50,  Ub.  ed.  $2.57)  how  a  lonely 
boy,  Emlllo,  finds  a  little  fun  In  the  big  city 
on  a  scorching  summer  day. 

For  slightly  older  children  (grades  thre 
and  up) ,  there  are  three  new  books  that  d* 
serve  special  mention.  Roald  Dahl.  whoee 
Charlie  and  the  Chocolate  Factory  is  still 
making  new  friends,  has  created  a  superb 
fantasy,  The  Magic  Finger  (Harper,  $2.50, 
lib.  ed.  $2.57),  about  a  young  girl's  personal 
vendetta  against  game  hunters. 

Paula  Pox  is  a  newcomer  to  the  field  of 
Children's  literature,  but  If  her  first  book, 
Maurice's  Room  (Macmlllan,  $2.96,  lib.  ed. 
$3.24),  Is  any  Indication,  we  should  be  bear- 
ing a  great  deal  of  her  In  the  future.  Mau- 
rice's room  is  a  treasure  house  filled  with 
fascinating  objects  like  a  dried  octopus, 
snake  skin,  salamanders,  a  bird,  and  a 
hanister. 

Unfortunately,  Maurice's  parents  do  not 
share  their  young  collector's  enthusiasm. 
Their  attempts  to  create  new,  more  ortho- 
dox interests  for  their  son  is  told  in  aa 
engaging,  hiunan  way  that  children  wUl 
love. 

SAOA  OF  A  SALMON 

Mary  O'NelU's  name  Is  associated  with 
such  books  of  poetry  for  children  as  Hail- 
stones and  Halibut  Bones.    However,  In  The 
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irfttte  Palace  (Crowell,  $3.95,  Ub.  ed.  $3.76) . 
ibe  turns  to  the  field  of  nature  writing  and 
tells  the  life  cycle  of  Chlnoo,  a  Chinook  sal- 
mon, tTova.  his  birth  in  a  moimtain  stream, 
tUiough  his  journey  to  the  Pacific,  to  his 
jyentual  retxim  to  the  place  of  his  birth. 

The  exqiilslte  color  illustrations  by  Nonny 
Hogroglan,  the  1965  Caldecott  Award  winner, 
complement  the  text  beautifully.  Mrs. 
OTIelirs  prose  achieves  a  poetic  quality  that 
^  perhaps  attract  only  the  sensitive, 
tboughtful  reader.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a 
rtchly  rewarding  book. 

What  It  Takes  To  Make  a  Diffehence 

(Children  of  the  very  poor  come  to  school 
from  homes  characterized  by  defeat,  chaos, 
md  conSlct.  A  course  of  failure  is  estab- 
lished early.  Disadvantaged  children  con- 
tinue this  course  of  failure  In  school.  They 
know  no  other  course. 

Living  in  a  cultural  Siberia  has  had  Its 
effects  on  llstemng  and  seeing,  health,  lan- 
guage, and  thought.  Other  factors,  fear  and 
Insecurity,  rooted  In  the  culture  of  the  home 
and  reinforced  by  the  expectations  of  the 
school,  contribute  to  the  course  of  failure. 
While  the  middle-class  child  comnionly  pro- 
gresses well  In  school  despite  teaching  tech- 
nique or  teacher  attitude,  only  the  best  that 
teachers  can  offer  results  In  any  observable 
gain  for  the  disadvantaged.  Those  teachers 
who  do  make  a  difference  have  special  qual- 
ities of  empathy,  sensitivity,  and  Insight. 

Of  highest  teacher  priority  Is  the  substitu- 
tion of  hope  for  fear  and  confidence  for 
insecurity.  This  demands  the  highest  form 
of  understanding — empathy.  This  means 
making  a  child's  needs  and  desires  so  much 
a  part  of  yourself  that  the  child  knows  you 
know  and  feels  he  Is  at  least  as  important 
as  any  other  child  in  the  classroom.  Then, 
and  only  then,  can  effective  teaching-learn- 
ing proceed.  r 

The  empathetlc  teacher  opens  the  path 
to  verbal  communication  for  the  disadvan- 
taged child,  and  she  accepts  communication 
on  his  terms  In  the  beginning  for  he  has  no 
other,  more  elaborate  means  at  his  disposal. 
Consider  Mark,  seven  years  old,  a  migrant 
laborer's  son,  attending  summer  school.  He 
greets  Mrs.  Jones,  his  teacher,  on  arrival  at 
school.  His  cheek  is  bulging.  "What  do  you 
have  in  your  mouth?"  asks  Mrs.  Jones. 

"My  baccer,"  answers  the  chUd. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"Down  at  the  store.  My  Daddy  bought  it 
for  me,  cost  twenty  cents,  but  I  picked 
beans." 

"Do  you  like  it?" 

"Yeah." 

"What  do  you  like  about  it?" 

"It  tastes  good." 

"Do  you  swallow  It,  or  do  you  Just  chew 
and  sptt?" 

"I  do  both." 

"How  long  have  you  been  chewing  to- 
bacco?" 

"Ever  since  Ise  five." 

'What  about  you  little  brother?    Does  he 
Chew  It?" 

"No,  It  makes  him  sick." 

"Do  you  have  any  more?" 

"Yeah,  you  want  to  see  it?" 

The  child  reaches  Into  his  inner  shirt 
pocket  (wearing  two  shirts  during  Augxist) 
and  pulls  out  a  plug  of  tobacco.  "I  keep 
it  here  so  the  big  boys  won't  know  I  have  It. 
Itey'd  take  It  away  from  me." 

"How  do  you  think  chewing  tobacco  will 
go  along  with  reading?" 

"Ill  get  rid  of  it." 

The  disadvantaged  child  Is  often  faced 
with  the  task  of  reconciling  the  two  worlds 
of  classroom  and  home.  Mark's  teacher  did 
not  attack  or  attempt  to  tear  down  home  and 
parental  practices  even  though  she  disagreed 
with  them. 

A    reasonable    STTCGESnON 

The  wise  teacher  attempts  to  gain  parental 
Involvement  and  support  In  every  possible 


way.  Mark  felt  free  to  share  his  feeUngs 
with  a  trusted  adult  who  understood — no 
scolding,  no  patronizing,  just  recognition  of 
a  way  of  doing  things  in  a  different  way,  with 
the  cautious  interjection  of  an  alternative 
that  appeared  reasonable  to  Mark. 

The  successful  teacher  of  the  disadvan- 
taged is  tinusually  sensitive  to  vmspoken 
messages  that  daily  fiow  out  from  children. 
Too  frequently,  these  mesages  faU  on  desen- 
sitized eyes  and  ears.  This  lack  of  sensi- 
tivity limits  a  teacher's  effectiveness  as  much 
as  restricted  Uving  has  limited  the  percep- 
tual skill  of  the  child  she  Is  attempting  to 
teach. 

Thus  the  disadvantaged  child  and  the  dis- 
advantaged teacher  often  demonstrate  fail- 
ure to  tune  in  specific  sounds  that  are 
pertinent  to  a  situation.  Particularly  for  the 
slum  child,  crowded  Uvlng  and  the  galaxy 
of  surrounding  sounds  have  offered  too  little 
that  sounds  good  enough  to  gain  sustained 
attention.  Adults  have  not  answered  his 
questions,  have  not  pointed  out  interesting 
things.  Consequently,  sounds  become  one 
big  noise  or  are  not  heard  at  all.  There  Is 
little  to  look  for,  less  worth  listening  to. 

How  carefully  does  the  teacher  listen  to 
the  spoken  and  unspoken  language  of  a 
child?  Does  she  see  the  telltale  signs  of 
Imminent  disruption?  Detect  the  mls- 
meshed  cog  early  enough  to  make  a  differ- 
ence? Sense  a  child's  needs  before  they 
become  disabling?  How  can  we  help  a 
teacher  burdened  by  perceptual  problems? 
Should  we  direct  more  professional  attention 
toward  the  disadvantaged  teacher? 

In  addition  to  empathy  and  sensitivity,  the 
successful  teacher  of  disadvantaged  chUdren 
has  deep  insight  into  learning — the  develop- 
mental stages  involved,  the  individual  diflfer- 
ences,  the  complex  interrelationships.  She 
also  has  Insight  into  children — their  needs, 
growth  characteristics,  what  makes  them 
tick.  And  she  has  insight  into  finding  out 
what  she  doesn't  know  but  needs  to  know. 
This  insight  is  achieved  through  work  and 
study  in  an  educational  framework,  but  re- 
mains non-functional  In  a  setting  devoid  of 
empathy  and  sensitivity. 

The  three  qualities  together  are  needed  to 
produce  teachers  who  can  alter  the  disad- 
vantaged child's  course  of  failure.  Take  a 
case  like  this:  Jimmy,  two  years  behind  (as 
determined  by  achievement  tests),  goes  to 
fifth  grade.  Quiet,  but  not  particularly  stu- 
dious, Jimmy  has  never  seemed  to  fit  into 
the  usual  scheme  of  classroom  activity. 
Here,  in  fifth  grade,  the  teacher  introduces 
group  planning.  One  morning  during  the 
regular  planning  of  activities,  Jimmy  says  he 
needs  to  use  a  period  of  time  for  thinking. 
The  teacher  has  never  heard  such  a  request. 
What  would  the  principal  think  if  he  came 
Into  the  room  and  found  a  child  thinking? 

THINKING    pats    OFF 

Jimmy,  nevertheless,  is  allowed  to  have  a 
quiet  thinking  period  regularly.  His  reflec- 
tion leads  to  searching  through  reference 
materials  for  Information  on  his  previously 
unrevealed  Interest — science.  He  builds 
models;  his  parents  give  him  space  In  the 
basement  for  a  laboratory;  his  peers  gain 
new  respect  for  him.  At  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  he  scores  two  to  four  years  above 
his  grade  level. 

Available  studies  Indicate  that  the  effects 
of  environmental  restriction  during  infancy 
and  early  childhood  cannot  be  erased.  But 
elementary  teachers  can  make  a  positive  dif- 
ference. Preliminary  results  from  studies  of 
enrichment  programs  show  significant  gains 
for  welfare  children  In  personality.  Intelli- 
gence, and  academic  achlevenaent. 

Although  these  children  did  not  catch  up 
to  their  middle-class  peers,  the  course  of 
failure  was  broken.  These  gains,  though  rel- 
atively small,  can  make  the  difference  be- 
tween dropout  and  retention,  delinquency 
and  positive  social  contribution,  and  illiter- 
acy and  literacy.  And  strangely  enough — 
yet  perhaps  not  so  strangely — It  appears  that 


the  kind  of  eru'lchment  program  that  acceler- 
ates the  learning  of  disadvantaged  children 
is  also  the  kind  of  program  that  aU  children 
profit  from. 

Even  a  Small  Stabt  Can  Be  a  Big  Step 

(By  Lucille  Lawler,  elementary  teacher 

Shawneetown,  HI.) 

When  I  called  at  WUUe's  home  to  enroll 
him  In  Project  Head  Start,  I  found  a  famUy 
of  nine  living  In  a  three-room  dilapidated 
house.  Willie's  parents,  who  had  both  left 
school  early  and  had  little  interest  in  educa- 
tion, agreed  to  let  Willie  attend  the  summer 
kindergarten  when  they  learned  he  would 
receive  a  free  lunch. 

Another  child,  Susan,  with  a  scared-rabbit 
look  In  her  eyes,  clung  to  her  mother's  skirt 
on  enrollment  day.  "We  hope  Head  Start 
wUl  help  Susan  overcome  some  of  her  shy- 
ness," the  young  mother  told  me. 

WUlle  and  Susan  and  their  problems  are 
typical  of  those  in  need  of  such  a  preschool 
program.  In  this  community  in  Gallatin 
County  in  southeastern  Illinois,  Head  Start 
children  took  some  giant  steps  In  eight  short 
weeks  last  summer. 

needed:   Foxm  bands 

From  the  very  first  day  in  our  kindergarten 
room,  I  became  convinced  that  I  needed  four 
hands,  three  laps,  eyes  In  the  back  of  my 
head,  and  the  ability  to  run  as  swiftly  as  a 
deer.  Willie  came  to  school  accompanied  by 
his  12-year-old  sister  for  the  first  trip  out  of 
his  small  town — and  then  he  ran  away  from 
class.  I  sent  his  long-legged  sister  across  the 
yard  to  retrieve  the  would-be  dropout. 
When  she  returned  with  the  reluctant  pupU. 
I  took  Willie's  hand  only  to  be  bitten  on  my 
arm.  My  helper  and  I  redoubled  eflforts  to 
make  the  child  feel  secure  and  at  ease  in 
strange  surroundings. 

CbUdren  from  disadvantaged  homes  often 
feel  uncertain  of  who  they  are,  what  they 
look  like,  and  how  they  fit  into  things.  A 
mirror  in  the  classroom  proved  popular  dur- 
ing free  playtime  as  the  chUdren  played 
"dress-up."  With  a  few  props,  they  took 
turns  playing  doctor,  nurse,  fireman,  seaman, 
and  farmer. 

We  stressed  self-identification  further  by 
calUng  the  children  by  name  In  games, 
chants,  and  songs: 

Willie's  eyes  are  blue; 
Sammy's    shirt    iQOks    new. 
Alice's  dress  is  green; 
So  are  Billy's  jeans. 

What  did  the  children  get  out  of  this? 
Some  picked  up  the  catchy  tune  quickly. 
Others  learned  colors  through  constant  rep- 
etition. The  significance  of  the  ditty  for 
Willie,  who  hadn't  taken  part  in  many  ac- 
tivities, was  that  he  had  a  prominent  place 
in  his  teacher's  song.  We  hoped  that  he 
began  to  see  himself  as  a  somebody  and  would 
develop  more  trust  and  self-confidence. 

My  helper  and  I  searched  diligently  for 
any  detail  or  achievement  we  could  praise: 
"Pat  has  her  face  and  hands  reaUy  clecui 
this  morning."  "Susan  knows  how  to  tie  a 
bow."  "Stan  knows  just  how  to  pour  rice 
without  spilling  It."  "Tou  waited  patiently 
for  your  turn  on  the  slide,  Lisa.    I  like  that." 

FREEDOM    WITH   RESPONSIBILITY 

The  spirit  of  our  classroom  was  to  stimu- 
late the  preschooler  and  to  restrict  him  as  lit- 
tle as  possible.  My  aide  and  I  moved  from 
child  to  child,  working  with  individuals  as 
they  needed  help  and,  occasionaUy,  with 
small  groups.  Although  children  talked  and 
walked  around  the  room  at  will  during  cer- 
tain periods,  their  absorption  made  them 
Biirprlslngly  quiet. 

On  our  bulletin  board  was  the  advice: 
"Keep  Busy.  Don't  Bother  Anybody."  There 
was  a  freedom  based  not  on  permissiveness, 
but  on  responsibility.  Head  Start  children 
learned  to  take  turns,  to  share  experiences 
as  well  as  tbings.  to  put  away  their  ingenious 
learning  materials,  and  to  clean  up  spills. 
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While  there  were  many  who  had  to  be  en- 
couraged to  speak  up,  there  were  others 
who  had  to  be  turned  off.  We  found  many 
children  using  strange  and  unconventional 
expressions:  "We  et  It  onder  the  ellum 
tree."  "Ma  whupped  him  with  a  wilier 
switch  cauz  he  tore  his  overhalls  on  a  war 
fince."  "He  slud  down  the  crick  bank  after 
chunkln  rocks  In  It."  Eight  weeks  is  too  short 
a  time  to  bridge  the  gap,  but  there  was  some 
Improvement  In  speech  as  well  as  In  manners 
In  general. 

During  the  first  weeks,  I  found  beginners 
were  not  ready  to  sit  and  listen  while  the 
teacher  read  a  story.  It  was  necessary  to 
"tell"  a  story,  using  gestures,  voice  changes, 
and,  at  times,  a  puppet  to  hold  attention. 

I  felt  everything  we  did  was  a  learning  sit- 
uation. We  built  a  repertory  of  games,  songs, 
and  stories.  We  allowed  full  exploration 
during  free-play  periods.  Most  Important, 
we  provided  a  flexible  program.  I  believe 
strongly  that  a  child  should  be  given  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  explore  in  his  own  way.  When 
a  child  follows  his  own  nose,  pursuing  what 
Interests  him,  he  covers  more  groimd  and 
remembers  more  of  what  he  finds. 

Too  many  six-year-olds  are  not  emotion- 
ally, psychologically,  or  physically  ready  to 
bridge  the  gap  from  home  to  school.  It  is 
only  when  children  feel  secvue  at  school,  se- 
cure about  the  teacher's  regard  for  them,  and 
secure  about  their  place  in  the  school  pro- 
gram that  they  develop  an  eagerness  to  ex- 
plore and  find  out. 

Susan,  who  was  so  timid  on  her  arrival 
and  would  not  enter  into  any  activity  at  first, 
finally  came  out  of  her  shell  of  Insecurity. 
With  urging  from  a  little  friend,  she  marched 
to  the  rhythm  band,  though  still  with  drag- 
ging feet.  She  painted — if  I  put  the  brush 
In  her  hand  and  led  her  to  an  easel. 

One  day,  during  the  second  week,  Susan 
walked  Into  the  room,  went  directly  to  an 
easel,  and  began  to  swirl  bright  tempera 
paints  on  paper,  without  a  suggestion  from 
anyone.  Of  such  small  but  marvelous  vic- 
tories are  a  teacher's  day  made.  Susan  be- 
came more  articulate  after  painting  every 
day  for  some  time,  and  she  began  to  branch 
out  to  paper-cutting,  pasting,  and  clay- 
modeling.  When  she  became  Interested  in 
these  activities,  she  talked  and  asked  for 
supplies  readily. 

WnxIE   MAKES   PROGEESS 

I  Wish  I  could  report  that  our  runaway 
Willie  also  blossomed  like  a  watered  plant. 
But  eight  weeks  was  too  short  a  time  to  make 
up  for  the  many  deficiencies  apparent  to  us. 
His  family  had  very  few  values  pertaining  to 
cleanliness,  social  graces,  or  cultural  advan- 
tages. But  washing  his  hands  became  part 
of  Willie's  regular  morning  routine.  Willie 
had  never  been  to  a  party,  a  picnic,  a  farm 
or  a  zoo,  but  he  experienced  all  of  these  In 
the  Head  Start  program. 

Making  an  extra  effort  to  enter  Into  his 
world  seemed  to  be  a  good  way  to  insure 
that  his  world  was  broadened  to  include  ours. 
WlUle  was  able  to  bring  to  class  turtles  that 
he  caught  in  a  river  near  his  house.  He  also 
told  us  about  the  barges  carrying  coal  and 
gam  that  moved  or  tied  up  along  the  river. 
We  learned  to  view  each  other's  different 
backgrounds  as  an  exchange  program. 

The  academic  gains  from  Head  Start  are 
dlfflcult  to  assess.  The  benefits  Included 
many  Intangibles  that  can't  easily  be  meas- 
ured. Head  Start  is  definitely  a  success,  and 
this  preschool  opportunity  will  be  a  continu- 
ing part  of  the  American  educational  system. 

Thet  Must  Talk  Beporx  Thet  Read 
No  doubt  you've  heard  stories  about  par- 
ents— and  even  education  experts — claiming 
success  In  teaching  toddlers  to  read.  The 
truth  Is,  when  it  comes  to  reading,  neither 
the  glow  of  parental  pride  nor  the  torch  of 
research  are  bright  enough  to  make  babies 
see  the  light. 

Evidence  shows  that,  even  under  the  most 


favorable  conditions,  a  young  child  can't  be 
forced  from  one  intellectual  level  to  the 
next.  Just  as  a  child  needs  to  crawl  before 
he  walks,  he  needs  a  collection  of  suitable 
preparatory  experiences  before  learning  to 
read.  Gaining  these  experiences  takes  a 
measure  of  time — but  how  much  varies  dra- 
matically from  child  t©  child.  It  Is  up  to  our 
kindergartens  and  primary  classrooms  to  cope 
with  these  variations  and.  when  they  are 
lacking,  to  provide  tl»e  experiences  required 
to  make  a  child   reading-ready. 

THERE    ABE    MISCONCEPTIONS 

Reading  readiness  htus  come  to  mean  many 
things — most  of  them  laden  with  misconcep- 
tions. There  are  many,  for  example,  who 
persist  in  believing  the  myth  that  at,  say 
six,  a  child  suddenly  and  automatically  is 
ready  to  read.  This  implies  that  reading 
readiness  requires  Just  one  ability — an  abil- 
ity that  can  be  acquired  at  only  one  point 
In  time  In  the  process  of  Intellectual  matura- 
tion.  This  is  nonsense. 

Just  as  erroneous  Is  the  Idea  that  only 
scientifically  programmed  materials  are  ef- 
fective In  reading  readiness  work  and  In 
teaching  reading.  The  truth  is  that  children 
learn  to  read  in  many  ways,  some  of  them 
apparently  unrelated  to  formal  instruction. 

WHEN  IS  A  CHn.D  READY  ? 

What  then  is  reading  readiness?  The  most 
widely  accepted  definition  goes  something 
like  this:  That  time  When  a  child  can  profit 
from  group  instruction  in  certain  elements 
of  a  reading  program. 

But  how  do  you  Judge  when  a  child  is 
ready  to  profit  from  such  group  Instruction? 
Interest  in  this  question  has  led  to  the 
development  of  a  number  of  reading-readi- 
ness tests.  The  tests  have  been  widely 
used — and  widely  misused.  As  is  true  of 
almost  all  group  tests  for  young  children, 
the  resxUts  are  not  sufficiently  reliable  to 
give  a  completely  accurate  diagnosis  of 
"readiness"  status.  Tet  in  some  schools,  a 
child's  program  in  kindergarten  and  first 
grade — even  his  promotion  to  first  grade — 
depend  on  his  test  score. 

The  tests  may,  however,  have  indirect 
advantages.  To  Insure  success  on  an  im- 
pending test,  a  parent  often  will  tutor  his 
child  at  home.  If  the  parent-child  rela- 
tionship during  such  sessions  is  free  of  ten- 
sion, no  harm  can  be  done.  And  it's  entirely 
possible  that  the  child  gains  not  only  from 
exposure  to  the  reading  skills  but,  also,  from 
the  close  personal  contact  with  the  parent. 

Whether  at  home  or  at  school,  however, 
efforts  at  making  children  reading-ready 
often  fall.  The  reason  is  simply  that  we 
do  not  yet  fully  understand  how  children 
between  three  and  six  learn. 

POVEKTT    LEAVES    ITS    MASK 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the  child  who 
is  exposed  to  books  and  conversation  at  home 
gets  ready  quicker,  even  without  a  so-called 
lesson  or  a  readiqg-readiness  workbook. 
These  are  the  children  who  notice  things, 
ask  questions,  and  carry  on  conversations. 
Tliey  try  new  activities  and  they  like  to  show 
off  their  skills.  In  this  way,  they  acquire 
the  variety-pack  of  knowledge  needed  to 
develop  the  complex  set  of  skills  we  call 
beginning  reading. 

On  the  other  hand,  youngsters  from  talk- 
poor  and  book-poor  homes  demonstrate  their 
cultural  disadvantages  In  more  than  low 
scores  on  reading-readiness  tests:  Usually, 
they  are  less  alert  than  other  children,  and 
they  are  not  so  eager  to  try  new  things  and 
talk  about  them.  They  don't  know  how  to 
study  pictures  careJully,  they  don't  ask 
questions,  and  they  don't  listen  in  a  way 
that  enables  them  to  acquire  and  use  new 
phrases. 

it's  up  to  kindergarten 

It  is  the  kindergarten  that  must  provide 
such  children  with  the  wide  array  of  ex- 
periences they  need  to  become  reading- 
ready:  Visits  to  storee.  the  police  station,  the 


fire  department,  etc.;  walks  around  the 
neighborhood;  guided  experimentation  with 
new  materials  and  toys;  introduction  to  the 
world  of  books  and  stories;  the  chance  to 
talk  .  .  .  talk  .  .  .  talk.  To  have  them  sit 
quietly  doing  meaningless  crayon  drawings 
while  the  teacher  works  with  the  more  agiu 
learners  is  denying  them  the  very  experiences 
they  most  need  to  increase  their  awareness 
of  and  Interest  in  symbols,  words,  and  ideas 

Children  do  not  Just  naturally  become 
ready  for  reading.  To  sprout  intellectually, 
they  need  to  have  active,  interesting  ex- 
periences with  other  children  and  adults 
The  thousands  of  ideas  they  learn  as  they 
play,  explore,  construct,  and  listen  boost  their 
intellectual  growth — actually  lift  their 
I.Q.'s — and  help  them  grow  as  successful 
readers. 

The  effort  put  forth  by  day-care  centers, 
nursery  schools,  Head  Start  programs,  and 
kindergartens  for  four-year-olds  are,  of 
coiu-se,  helping  to  assure  the  advantage  or  a 
good  reading  foundation  for  many  young- 
sters. Where  the  benefits  of  such  programs 
are  not  available,  the  full  burden— and  op- 
portunity — for  developing  reading  readiness 
rests  with  the  kindergarten  and /or  first- 
grade  teacher. 

MUST    MEET    MANT    NEEDS 

The  urgent  need  in  such  situations  is  for 
careful  planning  of  programs  that  are  intel- 
lectually appropriate  for  all  youngsters— 
both  those  who,  from  the  standpoint  of  pre- 
reading  experiences,  are  culturally  bankrupt 
and  those  who  have  had  five  years  of  wonder- 
ful home  experiences  to  fall  back  on. 

Across  the  country,  I  have  seen  kinder- 
garten and  first-grade  classrooms  packed 
with  more  than  30  children.  It  is  a  credit 
to  the  profession  that  so  many  of  the  teachers 
In  these  overcrowded  classrooms  are  able 
to  marshal  their  small  armies  with  courage 
and  efficiency.  They  keep  five  or  six  activi- 
ties going  at  the  same  time  and  manage  to 
know  what's  happening  everywhere. 

In  my  visits  to  schools,  I  have  been  glad, 
too,  to  see  a  shift  in  emphasis  in  reading 
readiness  programs  from  the  narrow,  non- 
conversational  workbook  operation  to  the 
freer,  more  active  exploratlon-and-discus- 
sion  type  of  learning.  Children  need  to  talk 
words  in  order  to  learn  to  read  words.  When 
the  emphasis  in  reading  readiness  stresses 
symbol  recognition  to  the  exclusion  of  mean- 
ingful language,  a  child's  entire  intellectual 
growth — and  most  specifically,  his  reading 
growth — Is  actually  stunted. 

The  Pine  Art  op  Follow-Through 
It  takes  great  effort  to  reach  the  really  poor 
In  many  communities.  In  some  city  com- 
munities, they  are  not  responsive.  The 
people  who  respond  immediately  and  bring 
their  children  in  are  not  necessarily  the 
people  who  need  it  most. 

Parents  who  are  already  ambitious  for  their 
children,  who  care  about  their  children,  and 
who  are  attuned  to  anything  anyone  says 
that  would  be  good  for  their  children  re- 
spond first.  The  "hard  core"  may  need  to 
have  somebody  go  around  knocking  on  the 
door  and  patiently  explaining — and  explain- 
ing again. 

Follow-through  in  kindergarten  and  first 
grade  Is  more  than  a  challenge;  it's  a  real  re- 
sponsibility. Once  something  has  been 
learned,  you  cannot  put  blinders  on  and 
ignore  it.  One  of  the  things  that  has  hap- 
pened— and  we  saw  this  a  year  ago — Is  that 
teachers  who  had  taught  in  this  summer 
program  with  Head  Start  children  and  who, 
themselves,  regularly  taught  slightly  older 
children — either  kindergarten  or  one  of  the 
primary  grades — felt  that  they  would  never 
teach  the  same  way  again.  They  learned  bo 
much  that  It  affected  their  permanent  style. 
They  didn't  Just  have  a  summer  style  and  a 
permanent  style;  they  really  changed  be- 
cause they  had  done  some  learning.  Some  o( 
this  will  come  of  its  own  momentum  where 
teachers  begin  to  have  more  insight. 
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A     MUXION    DIFTEKENCKa 

There  is  no  question  that  initiative  is 
needed  for  foUowup  on  the  part  of  the  school 
yul  the  community.  This  relates  to  one  of 
our  most  important  considerations,  which  is 
individualizing.  Thus  far,  Head  Start  has 
l)een  a  program  for  about  1.3  million  chll- 
dien.  Actually,  what  It  really  amounts  to  Is 
giore  than  a  million  different  learning  ex- 
periences. The  effects  vary  from  one  child  to 
uiother  and  from  one  program  to  another. 
But  It  Is  a  program  that's  needed,  and  It's 
proof  that  the  regular  school  system  doesn't 
begm  where  the  children  are.  Following 
through  on  this  beginning  Is  now  a  basic 
challenge  to  the  schools. 

In  some  schools  I  have  visited,  I  have 
leea  teachers  trying  to  do  the  kind  of  things 
they  knew  had  been  found  to  be  useful  in 
Bead  Start.  That's  a  kind  of  follow-through. 
The  programs  that  have  resulted  from  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
are  In  themselves  a  pattern  for  follow- 
through. 

In  some  communities,  there  Is  Just  Up 
service  to  follow-through.  I  recall  one  first- 
grade  teacher  who  divided  the  first-grade 
children  Into  two  groups — those  who  had  at- 
tended Head  Start  and  those  who  hadn't. 
Whenever  a  visitor  came  by,  she  had  the 
children  stand  up  and  show  what  they  had 
learned  in  Head  Start.  These  children  went 
on  singing  the  same  songs  and  doing  the 
same  little  stunts  that  they  had  done  In 
Head  Start.  She  didn't  teach  them  any- 
thing new.  This  is  a  pathetic  example  of 
follow-through. 

Where  the  focus  of  Head  Start  has  been 
understood,  you  find  that  follow-through 
takes  the  form  of  a  critical  look  at  the  com- 
munity's own  schools.  It  becomes  a  matter, 
lor  instance,  of  the  community  doing  more 
sbout  health  because  this  has  been  found 
to  be  very  Important.  But  many  children 
who  were  evaluated  for  their  health  needs 
didn't  get  their  deficiencies  taken  care  of 
Inunedlately.  That  had  to  be  done  later. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  changes 
through  health  services  are  really  a  foUowup. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OP    INDIVIDUALITY 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  to  teachers 
is  recognizing  individual  differences  In  chil- 
dren. This  means  not  only  seeing  each  child 
as  different  from  every  other,  but  doing 
something  about  it.  Some  teachers  see  the 
individuality  of  children  in  their  differences, 
but  they  don't  feel  a  responsibility  to  deal 
with  it.  Instead,  they  recognize  it  and  hope 
to  get  these  children  of  different  sizes  into 
the  same  shape. 

We  have  to  distinguish  between  merely 
recognizing  individual  differences  and  deal- 
ing with  them  In  a  constructive  way.  This 
Is  one  of  the  best  contributions  that  Head 
Start  has  made. 

We  must  realize  that  only  a  meager  half 
of  the  communities  In  this  country  have  any 
kindergarten.  But  as  result  of  parent  In- 
volvement in  Head  Start  and  the  publicity 
given  the  program,  parents  are  demanding 
kindergarten.  School  age  Is  now  being  low- 
ered to  five  In  some  communities,  and  In 
others  it  is  being  lowered  to  four  and  even 
three. 

QUANTITY    OR    QUALITY? 

There  Is  no  question  that  communities 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  value  of 
kindergarten.  Today,  there  are  more  kinder- 
gartens than  ever  before,  and  kindergartens 
have  risen  on  the  priority  list  In  some  com- 
mumties. 

The  content  of  Head  Start  Is  what  many 
of  us  in  the  field  of  early  education  have 
been  looking  for  and  working  for  a  long  time. 
But  the  real  crux  is  the  quality.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  quantity  is  more  im- 
portant; that  it  is  better  to  give  all  children 
a  little  than  to  give  some  children  a  lot. 

The  Importance  of  quality  Is  often  mis- 
understood by  people  who  have  never  seen 


a  really  well  developed  program  for  young 
children.  Quality  Is  achieved  by  Individual- 
izing each  child's  experience  and  giving  real 
support  to  the  child  In  all  aspects.  The 
answer  lies  In  quality. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  this  can  be 
done. 

First,  by  ryt  losing  sight  of  the  basic  chlld- 
developmenf  principle  of  starting  with  a 
child — and  recognizing  where  he  is — and  not 
regretting  it.  Then  helping  him  to  go  on 
from  there,  one  step  at  a  time,  whether  in 
small  steps  or  giant  steps. 

Secondly,  teachers  should  follow  through 
by  making  parents  feel  welcome  and  Included 
and  by  helping  them  to  participate  for  the 
child's  sake  and  for  their  own  sake.  Parent 
involvement  is  evident  In  Head  Start  and  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  Important  compo- 
nents of  the  program. 

PARENTS    LEARN    TEACHERS   CARE 

One  thing  that  happens  as  a  result  of  Head 
Start  is  that  parents  make  a  little  more  ef- 
fort. Those  who  would  not  normally  be 
responsive  to  overtures  are  now  bringing 
their  children  to  Head  Start.  In  a  number 
of  Instances  parents  have  said,  "I  never 
knew  before  that  teachers  were  so  Interested 
in  my  children.  This  is  the  second  child 
I've  brought  to  school,  but  I  didn't  know 
that  you  really  cared." 

As  a  result,  such  parents  now  feel  closer 
to  the  school.  The  logical  follow-through  Is 
to  welcome  them  and  continue  this. 

Finally,  follow-through  Includes  helping 
disadvantaged  parents  with  their  special 
problems.  Teachers  can  lead  them  to  the 
proper  agency  that  can  help  them  obtain 
medical  assistance,  housing,  or  employment. 
Teachers  should  be  acquainted  with  commu- 
nity agencies  and  draw  upon  them  for  assist- 
ance. 

When  teachers,  using  their  special  skills, 
work  sensitively  and  warmly  with  disadvan- 
taged children  and  their  parents,  they  will 
discover  that  Head  Start  was  only  a  start 
and  that  they  can  make  Its  promise  a  reality. 

The  Vital  Safety  Valve  op  Self-Expression 
One  of  the  most  beneficial  outcomes  of 
preschool  programs  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren is  the  potential  for  dlminlshmg  ten- 
sion, frustration,  and  violence  through  the 
gift  of  language.  The  Importance  of  lan- 
guage In  the  development  of  concepts  and 
for  logical  thinking  Is  well  known.  But 
what  Is  less  well  understood  Is  the  role  of 
language  and  verbalization  In  personality 
development. 

If  a  young,  pre-verbal  child  gets  angry, 
he  has  no  way  of  expressing  his  anger  ex- 
cept to  kick  and  scream,  or  to  express  it 
through  some  psychosomatic  symptom  or 
some  organic  disfunction.  But  language 
gives  him  the  ability  to  communicate  a  feel- 
ing and  to  express  the  feeling  symbolically. 
He  can  now  say,  "I'm  mad,"  "I'm  furious 
at  you,"  or  some  other  expletive,  but  he 
doesnt  have  to  kick. 

THE    LANGUAGE   LAG 

Because  there  Is  such  a  great  lag  in  the 
acquisition  of  language  among  the  disad- 
vantaged, we  frequently  find  that  children 
from  such  groups  express  emotions,  particu- 
larly the  negative  ones,  in  a  mucb  more 
physical  fashion,  so  that  they  tend  to  at- 
tack others  or  become  self -destructive  more 
often  than  their  middle -class  counterpart*. 
Along  with  this  goes  a  diminished  frustra- 
tion tolerance. 

These  youngsters  have  not  learned  that 
you  can  symbolically  achieve  the  same  drive 
discharge  that  you  can  through  actions, 
that  the  same  gratification  of  a  drive  or 
relief  from  tensions  can  be  accomplished 
through  a  verbalization  of  your  feelings. 
This,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Is  one  of  the 
principal  functions  of  psychotherapy. 

While  there  Is  some  disagreement  among 


workers  In  this  field  about  the  existence  of 
a  language  gap.  I  believe,  along  with  Dr. 
Martin  Deutsch.  that  this  is  one  of  the  cru- 
cial differences  between  soclo-economlo 
groups.  Preschool  education  directed  to- 
ward minimizing  and  lessening  this  differ- 
ence— toward  helping  the  child  think  sym- 
boUcally  and  abstractly  and  particularly  In 
language — has  enormous  positive  conse- 
quences for  mental  health  as  well  as  for 
education. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  find  It  hard  to 
believe,  talking  about  an  experience  or  paln- 
ftil  emotion  can  bring  about  the  same  relief 
or  satisfaction  as  If  It  had  been  acted  upon — 
usually  without  the  negative  consequences. 
One  of  the  most  significant  contributions  of 
early  education  is  the  effect  it  can  produce 
on  a  child's  mental  health  by  enabling  him 
to  express  bis  feelings. 

In  this  regard,  I  hope  there  Is  Immediate 
follow-through  In  the  area  of  language  devel- 
opment for  those  children  fortunate  enough 
to  have  had  Head  Start  training.  I  think  It 
mandatory  that  the  same  atmosphere  and 
the  same  attitude  toward  these  children 
prevail  In  the  first  and  second  grades.  If 
the  first-grade  ca-  second-grade  teacher  re- 
tiurns  to  a  traditional  curriculum  utilizing 
traditional  teaching  techniques,  whatever 
Head  Start  has  been  able  to  accomplish  may 
quickly  be  undone.  But  if  schools  can  fol- 
low up  with  these  children,  again  In  small 
classes,  eigaln  enriching  their  curriculum, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  language  and  con- 
cept formation,  then  I  think  they  can  undo 
to  a  significant  extent  the  troubles  that  have 
accrued. 

THE  CHILD  MUST  BE  BOLD 

Another  issue  that  concerns  me  In  the 
early  years  is  the  development  of  an  attitude 
toward  learning  that  proves  conducive  to 
learning.  This  Is  much  more  necessary  for 
the  culturally  disadvantaged  group  than  It 
would  be  for  the  advantaged  group.  The 
middle-class  child  U  Identified  with  a  parent 
who  usually  holds  the  values  of  education 
highly. 

Conversely,  the  disadvantaged  child  comes 
from  a  home  where  formal  education  has 
rarely  been  highly  regarded.  He  may  have 
had  the  unfortunate  and  discouraging  ex- 
perience of  seeing  members  of  his  cultural  ot 
ethnic  group,  even  though  well-educated, 
serving  m  menial  or  belittling  positions. 

Therefore,  the  disadvantaged  child  comes 
to  class  not  particularly,  sold  on  what  the 
teacher  has  to  offer.  Unless  he  presents  It  in 
an  Interesting  way.  in  a  way  that  is  Immedi- 
ately attuned  to  the  child's  life  so  he  experi- 
ences It  as  fun  and  pleasurable,  I  dont  think 
we  can  accomplish  anything. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MONTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  there  be  no  further 
morning  business,  morning  business  is 
concluded. 

LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  2,  S.  355. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
355)  to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

CONSIDERATION    OF    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  two  leaders  are  here,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  in  receiving  amendments 
on  this  quite  long  and  complicated  bill, 
the  amendments  be  accepted  and  con- 
sidered title  by  title,  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  can  revert  back  to  any 
title  after  completion  of  the  amend- 
ments as  they  are  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  orderly  procedure 
if  all  amendments  which  may  be  on  the 
desk  or  which  are  contemplated  be  con- 
sidered for  each  title  as  we  go  along, 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  other 
amendment  that,  at  some  subsequent 
time,  may  be  offered  to  that  title,  even 
though  we  have  moved  on  to  other  titles 
in  the  bill. 

I  merely  wish  to  be  sure  that  no 
rights  are  prejudiced. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  was  what  I 
was  requesting.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  does 
not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
unfinished  business  before  the  Senate 
today  is  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1967. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
the  only  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment regularly  and  entirely  account- 
able to  the  American  people.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  people's  branch.  Our  constitu- 
tional system  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  Congress  must  efTectively  bring  to 
bear  the  will  of  the  people  on  all  phases 
of  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
public  policy. 

However,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  dlfQcult  for  any  collective  decision- 
making entity  like  Congress  to  meet  its 
responsibilities.  A  global  foreign  policy 
in  an  age  of  nuclear  confrontation  re- 
quires a  timely  and  cohesive  national 
response.  Moreover,  an  increasingly 
complex  society  produces  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  technological  problems  of 
staggering  complexity. 

Despite  the  prestige,  power,  and  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress,  embarrassing 
questions  are  being  asked  of  us  with  in- 
creasing frequency  by  critical  observers. 
Is  Congress  still  capable  of  initiating  and 
enacting  its  own  legislative  program? 
Do  we  understand  the  financial  conse- 
quences of  the  appropriations  we  pass? 
Does  legislation  receive  measured  and 
careful  consideration  in  the  committee 


and  on  the  floor?  Are  we  still  a  viable, 
creative  legislative  force  or  are  we,  as 
our  detractors  contend,  mere  ornamen- 
tal trappings  to  legitimize  the  legislative 
program  of  an  inareaslngly  powerful 
Federal  Government? 

These  are  pretty  fundamental  ques- 
tions and  they  are  subject  matter  of 
the  penring  legislation.  We  are  no 
longer  in  the  days  of  Webster,  Calhoun 
and  Clay — not  because  the  caliber  of 
our  membership  is  any  less  distin- 
guished, but  because  the  problems  we 
face  are  so  vastly  more  complicated. 
The  congressional  organization  of  that 
golden  age  of  simple  issues  and  match- 
less oratory  is  no  longer  adequate  at  a 
time  when  we  must  appropriate  over 
$130  billion  annually,  maintain  the  most 
awesome  and  sophisticated  military  ca- 
pability in  man's  hlBtory,  and  evaluate 
a  host  of  highly  complex  domestic  pro- 
grams. We  must,  ae  described  in  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  "keep  running  just  to 
stay  in  place." 

The  pace  of  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion has  lagged  far  behind  organiza- 
tional changes  in  the  executive  branch. 
The  Federal  Govermnent  as  we  know 
it  today — its  departments,  agencies  and 
commissions — is  almost  entirely  a  prod- 
uct of  the  past  60  years.  And  the  re- 
organization plans  keep  coming.  Con- 
gress, on  the  other  hand,  has  taken  only 
one  previous  look  at  its  own  organiza- 
tional machinery  in  the  20th  century. 

I  was  privileged  to  participate  in  that 
inspection.  Twenty-some  years  ago, 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  cosponsored  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  with  a  great 
Member  of  this  bo<Iy,  Senator  Bob  La 
Follette  of  Wisconsin.  In  addition  to 
other  organizational  improvements,  the 
1946  act  was  the  genesis  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  in  both  Houses  from  81  to 
34  to  correspond  with  the  major  public 
policy  areas  of  that  time.  It  provided 
permanent,  professional  staff  for  the 
committees.  It  provided  stated  commit- 
tee jurisdictions  for  the  first  time.  It  in- 
cluded a  legislative  mandate  to  the 
standing  committees  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration of  existing  laws  as  well  as  to 
enact  new  proposals.  If  there  are  any 
who  doubt  the  significance  and  neces- 
sity of  congressional  reorganization  let 
them  imagine  our  plight  during  the  past 
two  decades  if  we  had  transacted  our 
business  with  twice  as  many  commit- 
tees, with  no  stated  jurisdiction  for  the 
referral  of  legislation  and  with  no  staff 
to  assist  us. 

But  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
the  1946  act  was  no  panacea  for  congres- 
sional problems.  It  was  not  intended  to 
be  our  final  organizational  effort.  Just 
as  we  could  not  function  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II  with  a  gay 
nineties  organizational  structure,  we 
cannot  effectively  legislate  in  the  age  of 
the  atom  and  the  computer  without  ad- 
ditional organizational  improvements. 

The  growing  awareness  of  these  or- 
ganizational needs  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2 
in  March  1965,  creating  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 
This  was — as  it  should  be — both  a  bi- 
partisan and  a  bicameral  undertaking. 
The    12-member   joint   committee   had 


equal  representation  from  each  House  of 
Congress  and  from  each  political  party. 
From  the  Senate  side,  I  was  joined  oii 
the  committee  by  five  distinguished  col- 
leagues— Senators  Sparkman,  METCAir, 
MUNDT,  Case,  and  Boggs.  The  House 
Members  were  headed  by  our  dis- 
tinguished cochairman.  Representative 
Ray  J.  Madden  and  Representatives 
Brooks,  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Cur- 
tis, Hall,  and  Cleveland.  The  able  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Michigan,  Senator  Bob 
Griffin,  was  a  member  until  his  ^- 
pointment  to  this  body. 

In  keeping  with  the  importance  of  our 
mandate,  the  joint  committee  conducted 
a  lengthy,  painstaking  and  exhaustive 
examination.  Public  hearings  were  held 
over  a  5-month  period  in  1965  and  addi- 
tional hearings  were  held  last  August. 
In  all,  the  committee  has  received  the 
views  of  206  witnesses — including  more 
than  100  Members  of  Congress— on 
means  to  improve  congressional  organi- 
zation. In  addition  to  the  hearings  the 
Joint  committee  and  our  staff  have  in- 
terviewed members  and  staff  of  all  the 
standing  committees — and  many  of  the 
subcommittees  of  both  Houses.  We  have 
reviewed  the  reports  filed  by  the  com- 
mittees on  their  activities.  The  88th 
Congress  was  programed  on  computer 
in  order  to  analyze  the  committee  sys- 
tem's demands  on  the  time  of  Members. 
This  analysis  appears  as  an  appendix  to 
the  joint  committee's  final  report. 

The  committee  evaluated  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  both  published  and 
unpublished  works  of  political  scientists, 
studies  of  congressional  organization 
conducted  by  private,  nongovernmental 
agencies,  and  the  reports  made  on  legis- 
lative procedures  by  the  various  State 
legislatures.  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  state- 
ment that  no  proposal  for  congressional 
reform  made  in  recent  years — irrespec- 
tive of  source  or  media — escaped  the  at- 
tention of  the  joint  committee. 

Our  most  dIfBcult  task  was  to  screen 
and  evaluate  the  literally  thousands  of 
proposals  to  reach  a  set  of  realistic 
recommendations.  This  work  began  in 
January  1966,  and  the  committee  held 
more  than  50  executive  sessions  before 
the  final  markup  of  its  recommendations 
and  the  publication  of  its  final  report  on 
July  28,  1966.  I  know  my  distinguished 
cochairman.  Representative  Ray  J. 
Madden,  joins  me  in  expressing  apprecia- 
tion to  the  membership  of  the  conunlttee 
for  the  many,  many  hours  they  devoted 
to  participate  in  this  monumental  task. 

Obviously  the  committee's  goal  was  not 
simply  to  publish  a  thought-provoking 
group  of  recommendations.  Rather, 
our  objective  has  been  to  produce  mean- 
ingful legislation  based  on  those  recom- 
mendations. Congressional  reorganiza- 
tion is  by  Its  nature  a  rather  extraor- 
dinary undertaking.  It  cuts  across 
the  jurisdictional  lines  of  a  number  of 
standing  committees  so  that  no  single 
committee  is  in  a  position  to  consider 
an  omnibus  reorganization  bill.  For  this 
reason,  the  six  Senate  Members  of  the 
joint  committee  were  authorized  to  act 
as  a  special  committee  with  legislative 
authority  to  consider  and  report  a  re- 
organization bill. 

Last  September,  the  special  commit- 
tee introduced  and  reported  S.  3848  to 
Implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
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joint  committee's  final  report.  The 
pressures  at  the  end  of  the  session  made 
It  impractical  for  the  legislation  to  be 
considered  prior  to  adjourrmient.  How- 
ever, the  majority  leader,  with  his  usual 
courtesy  and  accommodation,  made  it 
clear  that  this  would  be  one  of  the  first 
orders  of  business  in  the  90th  Congress. 

On  January  16  we  introduced  S.  355 
and  filed  Senate  Report  1,  bringing  the 
reorganization  bill  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration. Copies  of  the  bill  and  report 
are  before  you.  The  committee  has  also 
prepared  a  compilation  of  amendments 
niade  to  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  This  compilation,  together 
with  a  complete  copy  of  the  1946  act, 
his  been  placed  on  each  Member's  desk. 

I  believe  it  is  worthwhile  to  reflect 
briefly  on  the  public  response  to  our  pro- 
posals for  congressional  reform.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  Joint  committee's 
final  report,  there  have  been  countless 
news  stories  on  our  recommendations 
and  more  than  100  editorials  written  In 
periodicals  scattered  over  the  country. 
Not  one  of  the  editorials  opposed  the 
committee's  recommendations.  All  edi- 
torial comment  expressed  the  hope  that 
Congress  would  see  flt  to  enact  them. 
Indeed,  the  only  derogatory  comment 
was  that  the  committee  should  have 
gone  further — that  its  recommendations 
were  too  modest. 

It  is  now  my  privilege  to  outUne  the 
provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1967  so  that  they  will  be  in 
proper  perspective  for  discussion  and 
debate. 

THE   COMMITTEE   SYSTEM 

Title  I  of  the  bill  proposes  improve- 
ments to  committee  procedures.  We  all 
know  that  the  committee  system  Is  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  legislative  process. 
The  quality  of  legislation  is  usually  a 
reflection  of  the  type  of  consideration 
the  bill  received  in  committee.  While 
we  can  all  be  justifiably  proud  of  the 
magnificent  record  of  our  standing  com- 
mittees over  the  years,  this  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  need  for  improvements 
In  committee  procedures. 

We  have  proposed  a  "committee  bill  of 
lights"  to  insure  that  all  proposed  leg- 
islation receives  critical  examination, 
that  a  majority  of  the  committee  has 
the  power  to  work  its  will  after  adequate 
deliberation,  and  that  the  public  has 
maximum  opportunity  to  observe  and 
participate  in  the  legislative  process. 
Let  me  stress  at  the  outset  that  these 
changes  will  not  disrupt  or  impede  nor- 
mal committee  operations.  Rather,  they 
are  as  safeguards  to  discourage  rare  In- 
stances of  abuse  and  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate flow  of  Information  to  all  com- 
mittee members  on  a  regular  basis. 

Section  102(a)  of  the  bill  adds  to  the 
present  requirement  for  regular  commit- 
tee meetings  a  procedure  whereby  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  may  call  and 
convene  committee  meetings  if  the 
chairman  fails  or  refuses  to  do  so.  This 
Is  the  existing  rule  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. They  have  found  it  a  sen- 
sible protection  in  those  Infrequent  in- 
stances when  the  desire  of  a  committee 
majority  to  consider  business  Is  frus- 
trated. 

Section  102(c)  clarifies  the  present 
duty  imposed  on  the  chairman  of  each 


committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be  re- 
ported promptly  any  measure  approved 
by  his  committee.  The  new  language 
would  permit  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee to  require  such  reporting  within  7 
days  after  filing  a  request  to  the  com- 
mittee chairman. 

I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  one  of  our  standing  committees.  I 
know  that  the  responsibilities  of  oiu" 
chairmen  are  substantial — and  that  au- 
thority must  accompany  that  respon- 
sibility. But  I  am  keenly  aware  that — 
just  as  the  committees  are  creatures  of 
the  Senate — the  chairman  must  act  as 
the  agent  of  the  committee.  Moreover, 
the  integrity  of  the  committee  system  is 
threatened  when  It  becomes  necessary 
to  utilize  parliamentary  devices  which 
bypass  the  standing  committees  in  the 
fear  that  a  majority  of  that  committee 
caimot  process  legislation  within  its  ju- 
risdiction or  secure  its  reporting  to  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate. 

Section  102(b)  deals  with  committee 
meetings  and  records.  It  gives  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  the  option  of 
determining  if  the  meeting  will  be  held 
for  the  markup  of  legislation  or  other 
Tfiatters  necessitating  an  executive  ses- 
sion or  if  It  should  properly  be  open  to 
the  public.  Although  the  committee 
heard  testimony  urging  that  all  com- 
mittee meetings  be  open,  it  believes  that 
the  markup  of  legislation — where  the 
compromise  of  views  is  the  yeast  of  the 
legislative  process — can  best  be  accom- 
plished in  executive  session.  However, 
roUcall  votes  taken  in  committee  should 
be  armounced  publicly  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  meeting.  This  would  seem  a  far 
more  dignified  and  desirable  practice 
than  present  occurrence  of  informal 
press  leaks  of  voting  results. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  provi- 
sions of  this  section  is  section  101  (d)  pro- 
hibiting voting  by  proxy  in  committee. 
Many  Senators  have  expressed  the  fear 
to  me  that  elimination  of  this  practice 
would  severely  disrupt  committee  opera- 
tions because  multiple  committee  assign- 
ments make  it  impossible  for  Senators  to 
attend  all  meetings.  I  believe  the  un- 
favorable impact  of  the  proposal  htis 
been  exaggerated.  Present  rules  pro- 
hibit the  reporting  of  any  measure  by  a 
conrunittee  unless  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee is  actually  present.  In  fact,  a  bill 
reported  in  the  absence  of  a  majority 
quoriun  Is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  on 
the  floor  and  recommittal  to  the  commit- 
tee. But  we  have  fallen  into  the  danger- 
ous habit  of  permitting  proxies  to  serve 
as  the  balance  of  power  in  reporting  a 
bill  on  which  the  committee  is  closely 
divided.  In  other  words,  while  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  must  be  present, 
a  majority  of  those  present  need  not  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Your  committee  catmot  subscribe  to 
the  proposition  that  the  expediting  of 
legislation  requires  us  to  follow  the  proxy 
procedure  at  the  critical  stage  of  report- 
ing a  bill.  Many  proxies  are  general  and 
some  are  oral.  Even  if  the  proxy  was 
specific,  changes  in  proposed  amend- 
ments at  the  final  markup  make  it  im- 
possible for  another  Senator  to  ade- 
quately reflect  his  colleague's  views.  The 
use  of  proxies  discourages  committee  at- 
tendance. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  dlstingtiished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  many  years;  and 
we  have  followed  a  policy  In  that  com- 
mittee, as  long  as  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  that  a  member  could  be  re- 
corded by  proxy,  in  the  event  that,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  he  was  necessarily 
absent.  As  a  member  of  the  committee, 
my  proxy  has  been  voted  many  times 
by  other  Senators  when  I  could  not  be 
present,  and  on  occasion  I  have  voted 
the  proxy  of  other  Senators. 

I  would  concede  that  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  in  voting  on  an  Eimendment, 
a  Senator  who  was  necessarily  absent 
was  recorded  and  subsequently  after  re- 
turning, decided  he  would  prefer  to  be 
recorded  in  a  different  fashion.  But  a 
Senator  could  have  changed  his  mind, 
had  he  been  present. 

So  far  as  I  can  recall,  we  have  never 
had  arxy  problem  about  it.  If  a  Senator 
found  his  proxy  had  been  voted  differ- 
ently 'rom  the  way  he  would  have  voted 
had  he  heard  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment, he  always  had  the  right  to  have 
the  matter  recorisidered — and,  indeed, 
has  done  so — and  to  have  it  voted  on 
after  we  had  re-argued  the  matter. 

In  other  words,  the  procedure  that  we 
have  followed  in  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  is  that  no  vote  is  ever  a  final  vote 
until  we  finally  vote  to  report  a  bill  and 
the  bill  is  actually  on  the  floor. 

E>oes  the  proposed  change  that  the 
Senator  has  in  mind  preclude  us  from 
following  that  practice  in  the  future — 
that  we  could  vote  the  proxy  of  any  Sen- 
ator who  could  not  be  present,  subject 
to  the  right  of  any  or  all  of  those  matters 
being  reconsidered  any  time  a  member 
desired  that  they  be  reconsidered? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  After  hearing  a 
number  of  complaints  about  the  difB- 
culty  that  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
proxies  would  cause,  the  committee  has 
instructed  me  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  would  provide  that,  up  to 
the  final  reporting  of  the  bill,  the  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  thereof  are 
free  to  exercise  proxy  use  or  quonmi  dis- 
cretion, but  that  on  the  final  vote  re- 
porting the  bill  to  the  fioor,  it  being  of 
such  great  importance  to  the  bill  Itself 
and  to  an  understanding  of  the  support 
it  received  in  committee,  that  proxies 
would  not  at  that  point  be  permitted. 
From  my  discussions  with  a  number  of 
Senators  who  are  concerned  about  this 
matter,  I  feel  that  this  arrangement 
would  give  the  committees  the  right  to 
assemble  for  the  final  vote  a  quorum  of 
their  membership  for  this  important 
vote.  The  Members  always  would  have 
the  right,  if  they  did  miss  the  vote,  to 
announce  the  position  they  would  have 
taken  had  they  been  present  and  voting 
in  the  committee.  We  feel  that  this 
would  dispose  of  the  diflBculty  that  the 
original  provision  had  created. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  orig- 
inal proposal  of  no  proxy  voting  is  modi- 
fied to  that  extent.  It  wiU  be  a  great 
improvement,  but  it  still  leaves  a  prob- 
lem. 
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In  order  to  get  on  with  the  business, 
the  CcHnmlttee  on  Finance  has  always 
agreed  that  In  voting  to  report  a  bill,  a 
Senator  whose  proxy  was  being  voted 
reserved  the  right  to  change  his  vote. 
We  would  not  put  the  bill  on  the  calen- 
dar unUl  this  had  been  done.  We  have 
always  agreed  that  if  a  Member  should 
change  his  mind  and  should  wish  to  hold 
up  the  reporting  of  a  bill  or  to  put  it 
back  Into  the  committee,  we  would  do 
that. 

It  seems  to  me — and  I  believe  the 
Finance  Committee  would  feel — that,  in 
order  to  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
committee,  it  is  better  to  go  ahead  and 
vote  on  something,  reserving  to  every 
committee  member  the  right  to  change 
his  mind  and  to  have  the  matter  brought 
back  to  the  committee.  We  have  done 
that  more  than  once.  And  this  has  not 
been  limited  to  a  proxy  vote,  but  also 
has  been  accorded  to  the  Senator  who 
was  there,  but  who  then  said,  "I  voted 
for  this,  but  I  have  had  occasion  to  study 
it  further,  or  I  wish  to  look  at  it  further, 
and  that  being  the  case,  I  want  it  held 
up."    We  have  done  it  on  that  basis. 

One  of  the  major  vetersms'  bills,  as 
I  recall,  was  reported,  with  a  Member 
present  who  subsequently  changed  his 
mind,  and  he  asked  that  the  measure  be 
held  up;  so  we  held  it  up,  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  put  it  back  in  the  committee 
if  he  had  insisted  on  it. 

I  should  like  to  urge,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill,  that  there  is  some  merit  to  being 
able  to  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
committee,  with  the  ability  to  put  the  bill 
back  in  the  conmalttee,  even  if  those  pres- 
ent might  say  that  they  had  second 
thoughts  about  what  they  had  voted  for, 
so  that  they  could  say,  "Let  us  go  back 
in  the  committee  and  study  it  further." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  provision 
gives  the  chairman  of  the  committee  the 
opportunity  to  annoimce  to  the  mem- 
bers a  day  certain  on  which  they  intend 
to  report  the  bill,  thereby  validating  all 
previous  agreements,  which  passed  on 
one  section  or  another. 

The  committee  was  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  before  the  bill  receives  the 
great  prestige,  the  great  strength,  the 
great  opportunity  to  go  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  members  should  be  recorded  as 
to  their  individual  voting  attitude  on  the 
bill.  This  would  strengthen  the  com- 
mittee position  when  the  bill  reached 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  would 
strengthen  accountability  for  our  actions 
in  committee,  as  well  as  the  accoimta- 
billty  we  have  when  we  answer  a  rollcall. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  would 
wish  us  to  have  proxy  voting  on  a  roll- 
call.  Yet,  the  voting  of  a  Senator  in  a 
committee — particularly  a  very  impor- 
tant committee — is  10  times  as  impor- 
tant as  a  vote  cast  on  the  floor  when  it  is 
diluted  by  its  relationship  to  the  other 
100  Senators  who  are  Members  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  had  hoped 
that  in  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee there  would  be  a  recommendation 
that  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, on  at  least  a  certain  number,  per- 
haps five,  rollcalls — an  absent  Senator 
could  be  recorded  as  actually  voting, 
provided  that  the  Senator  who  gave  him 
a  pair  was  also  actually  recorded  as 


voting.  This  would  avoid  the  situation 
of  a  Senator  coming  to  one  of  us  in  the 
leadership  and  saying,  "I  do  not  want 
that  bUl  voted  on  while  I  am  absent.  I 
want  to  be  on  record,  and  I  want  you 
to  promise  me  that  you  will  not  have  a 
vote.  Otherwise,  I  wiU  delay  the  Senate's 
business  and  insist  on  quorum  calls  and 
deny  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  ex- 
peditiously." 

I  believe  the  Senator  knows  something 
about  the  experience*  we  have  had. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  certainly  do,  and 
I  know  that  it  is  a  difficult  problem;  but 
I  believe  it  is  one  that  can  be  easily  ad- 
justed to  the  habits  of  all  Members,  if  a 
day  certain  is  set  far  enough  ahead  for 
the  Senator  to  be  present.  A  long  period 
of  discussion  would  not  be  necessary,  be- 
cause the  Members .  would  be  familiar 
with  what  had  occurred. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  have  had 
occasions  when  Members  were  on  their 
deathbed  and  were  brought  into  this 
Chamber  so  that  they  could  answer  a 
rollcall  vote.  It  seems  to  me  that  on 
finally  reporting  a  measure,  knowing 
very  well  how  a  Senator  wishes  to  vote, 
both  sides  can  talk  to  him.  If  need  be, 
both  could  get  on  the  telephone  and  ex- 
plain their  side  of  the  argument.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  everybody  knows 
the  Senator  in  question  Is  in  favor  of  a 
certain  position  and  has  always  advo- 
cated it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  Of  course,  the 
Senator  can  always  b«  given  a  pair,  which 
does  not  count  as  a  vote  on  the  floor, 
just  as  a  Senator  can  be  announced  in 
committee  not  present  and  voting. 
Often,  in  the  final  reporting  of  a  bill, 
there  are  issues  with  respect  to  which 
the  Member's  proxy  does  not  necessarily 
apply  in  the  consistent  manner  that  the 
Member  who  exercises  the  proxy  might 
have  presumed  it  would. 

This  would  be  for  the  final  vote  to  re- 
port and  would  not  interfere  with  the 
final  markup  up  to  that  point.  It  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  answering  objec- 
tions we  have  heard  from  Members,  and 
particularly  from  the  chairmen  who  are 
charged  with  a  great  responsibility,  as 
the  assistant  majority  leader  is,  in  re- 
porting the  most  important  legislation 
handled  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  pro- 
posal, as  I  understand  it,  is  not  now  a 
part  of  the  bill,  S.  35$,  before  the  Senate, 
but  is  to  be  offered  as  a  committee 
amendment  and  prohibits  proxies  only 
on  the  vote  to  report  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  final  report- 
ing of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not 
limited  to  voting  for  substitutes  of  the 
bill  or  amendments,  but  the  J)ill  itself. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  final  report  of 
the  bill,  as  it  goes  to  the  floor.  This  is 
the  last  action,  after  having  been  modi- 
fied by  amendment;  and  does  not  require 
on  all  measures  a  quonmi  call  and  on  all 
votes  a  nonproxy  vote. 

This  goes  a  long  way  toward  answering 
the  objection  we  heard  from  Members 
who  said  it  would  work  a  hardship  on 
the  committee.  With  respect  to  final 
markup,  if  there  Is  a  final  markup,  it 
would  not  work  a  hardship. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  would 
not  present  much  of  a  problem  if  all 
committees  would  do  as  members  of  the 


Committee  on  Finance  do.  They  do  not 
leave  a  general  proxy  in  the  room  for  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  for  any- 
body  else  to  vote.  Once  in  a  while  on  a 
particular  instance  they  will  trust  that 
to  the  discretion  of  a  Senator,  but  when 
they  vote  a  proxy  not  knowing  if  the  Sen- 
ator wanted  to  vote  that  way,  they  im- 
mediately  check  with  the  Senator  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  voted  the  proxy  as 
the  Senator  wanted  it  voted.  If  there  Is 
any  doubt  about  the  matter  we  hold  ud 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  served  on 
many  committees  where  the  matter  of 
a  proxy  has  come  up.  The  proxy  is  an- 
nounced. I  am  certain  that  the  Senator 
voting  the  proxy  could  not  possibly  re- 
member all  the  Issues  that  this  man 
might  be  voting  for. 

We  do  not  intend  to  prohibit  that  dur- 
ing the  markup  of  the  bill.  We  do  think, 
however,  we  are  entitled  to  have  the 
member  present  and  voting  if  the  bill  gets 
the  blessing  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Finance 
or  another  committee.  This  is  a  most 
important  stage  of  the  legislation,  the 
time  the  legislation  comes  from  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  wishes  to  complete  his 
presentation,  but  since  he  was  inter- 
rupted once,  perhaps  he  would  not  mind 
being  interrupted  again. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY]  were  discussing  the  question  of 
proxy  voting  in  committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  has  undertaken  to  mod- 
ify the  original  provisions  of  the  bill 
in  that  regard.  Perhaps  the  Senator  has 
already  stated  what  the  modification  Is. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  repeat  the 
modification. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  are  no  lim- 
itations regarding  the  fixing  of  quorums 
or  use  of  proxies  during  the  considera- 
tion within  the  subcommittee  or  conmiit- 
tee until  final  approval  of  the  bill  by  re- 
porting it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  At 
that  time  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  would  be  required  and 
proxy  voting  would  be  eliminated  for 
that  particular  and  speciflc  stage. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  hear  that. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  helped 
us  very  much  in  that  respect.  We  con- 
ferred with  him  and  his  staff.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  had  the  first 
amendment  that  dealt  with  this  matter. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  note  the 
new  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  wonder  if  I  correctly  un- 
derstand it.  Presently  the  Senate  rules 
provide  that  for  any  purpose  other  than 
reporting  a  bill  the  committee  may  fix 
a  quorum  but  not  less  than  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  committee. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  beUeve  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  would  remain  as  it 
is. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  would  not 
change  that  rule. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Now,  the  new  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  would  be  that  all  through 
the  hearings  on  the  bill,  the  markups  in 
executive  session  of  the  bill,  in  subcom- 
mittee and  in  full  committee,  proxy  vot- 
ing would  be  permitted  until  the  bill  is 
ready  to  be  reported  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  at  which  point  a  quorum  of  the 
committee  must  be  present  in  person 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  deUghted  with  the 
change. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  proxies  would 
be  prohibited  when  the  bill  is  reported. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  they  would  have 
to  be  there  in  person  and  proxies  could 
not  be  voted. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator on  this  change  and  I  find  myself  in 
hearty  accord  with  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  appreciate  the 
position  of  the  Senator  in  this  regard. 
It  was  through  his  insistence  and  accom- 
modation that  we  reached  accord.  We 
had  two  or  three  drafts.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  latest  draft  examined  which  I 
Intend  to  offer  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
I  shall  look  at  the  draft  with  interest. 

In  order  that  we  may  make  a  brief  but 
appropriate  legislative  history  of  this 
matter,  it  has  been  my  experience  during 
the  10  years  I  have  served  in  the  Senate 
that  Senators  are  seriously  overworked 
In  terms  of  their  committee  assignments. 
As  a  result,  it  is  often  impossible  for 
them  to  attend  conflicting  meetings  of 
committees. 

This  morning,  for  example,  there  were 
meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  the  Conmiittee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  the  Committee  on 
lAbor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  of  all  three  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  It  was  obviously 
Impossible  for  me  to  attend  all  three 
meetings.  And  yet,  I  would  not  want 
to  hold  back  the  legislative  progress  of 
bills  because  I  could  not  be  there. 

Therefore,  in  connection  with  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
lleft  my  proxy  with  the  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
B4N].  In  connection  with  ttie  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  I  left  a  proxy 
with  the  chairman.  Senator  Pulbright. 
Since  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  was  only  having  hearings  it 
was  not  necessary  for  me  to  be  there 
or  to  leave  a  proxy. 

It  is  my  view,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  agrees  with  me 
to  some  extent,  that  we  would  be  far 
»iser  if  we  curtailed  the  number  of  com- 
™ttees  on  which  Senators  could  serve, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  do  a  con- 
scientious job.  I  reaUze  that  there  are 
pragmatic  situations  where  older  Sen- 
wors  are  concerned,  and  I  am  coming 
•aoeer  to  their  group.  I  serve  on  three 
wmmittees.  We  have  to  do  justice  to 
n  *u  *^-  ^^^'  ^^  ^'■e  not  wflllng  to  give 
"P  toe  right  to  sit  on  the  committee  and 


have  our  name  on  letterheads  telling  our 
constituents  that  we  belong  to  that  com- 
mittee and  the  other  committee.  It  is 
a  most  unfortunate  situation.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  is  making  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  size  of  committees,  but  in 
each  Instance  there  must  be  grandfather 
clauses  or  somebody  will  get  irritated, 
and  enough  Senators  would  be  irritated 
to  vote  down  the  provision. 

The  end  result  is  as  with  so  many  mat- 
ters in  the  Senate,  including  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  and  better  closure  rule; 
we  will  have  to  wait  for  time,  and  time 
may  not  pass  before  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  I  pass  on  to  our  reward, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  can  do 
about  it,  but  I  am  happy  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  proxy  and  quorum  matter 
he  has  eased  our  pain  to  some  extent  and 
made  it  possible  for  legislation  to  be 
processed  with  some  expedience. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. It  is  only  fair  to  Members  who  are 
present  to  participate  in  the  flnal  mark- 
up, and  who  are  concerned  with  the  fine 
points  of  the  bill.  They  work  hard  and 
at  this  critical  point  in  the  bill  are  some- 
times outvoted  by  so  many  pieces  of 
paper  that  have  been  collected  to  express 
how  they  would  have  voted  had  they 
been  there.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  the 
give  and  take  that  is  necessary  If  there 
is  no  one  there  with  whom  to  discuss  it. 

Although  it  may  be  a  little  difficult  to 
make  the  adjustment  it  wUl  be  well 
worth  the  difficulty  in  providing  for  live 
Senators  to  cwisider  the  live  questions 
that  must  go  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  heartily  support  what 
the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
have  the  comments  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  serious  doubts 
regarding  the  amendment  Intended  to 
be  proposed  by  the  Senator  beginning  on 
line  9,  page  7. 

I  see  nowhere  In  that  language  any 
permission  for  proxy  voting,  or  action  by 
a  committee  with  less  than  a  majority 
quorum  present.  I  think  It  would  be 
most  worthwhile.  In  view  of  what  the 
Parliamentarian  may  later  say,  in  spite 
of  the  legislative  history  we  are  maklrig, 
to  have  a  speciflc  provision  In  the 
amendment  which  would  state  that  at 
all  points  prior  to  the  time  a  bill  is  voted 
out,  a  committee  may  act,  if  it  so  chooses, 
with  a  quonun  of  as  few  as  one-third  the 
total  number  of  members,  and  that 
members  may  vote  by  proxy  on  the  adop- 
tion of  amendments,  and  even  on  the 
bill  itself,  in  subcommittee.  Unless  that 
Is  explicitly  stated,  I  would  be  dubious 
as  to  whether  the  intention  which  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  clearly  in- 
dicated he  has  would  have  been  carried 
into  effect  by  the  actual  language  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Let  me  quote  the 
language: 

No  vote  shall  be  taken  with  respect  to  any 
measure,  or  emy  amendment  thereto,  by  any 
such  conmiittee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
members  thereof  are  actually  present.  Any 
action  by  any  such  committee  with  respect 
to  any  measure,  or  any  amendment  thereto, 
shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  who  are 
present.    No  vote  of  any  member  of  any 


such  conunlttee  with  respect  to  any  measure, 
or  any  amendment  thereto,  may  be  cast  by 
proxy. 

This  language  is  amended  by  striking 
out  that  substance  and  providing  that 
section  133(d)  Is  amended  by  adding: 

No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  reported 
from  any  such  committee  .  .  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  stop 
right  there?  What  bothers  me  is  what 
the  Parliamentarian  might  well  rule  with 
regard  to  the  phrase: 

No  vote  of  any  member  of  any  such  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  any  measure  or 
amendment  thereto,  may  be  cast  by  proxy. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  it  does  not  apply 
to  a  report  of  a  subcoirunittee,  or  to  an 
amendment  in  the  full  committee.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  difficult.  I  wonder 
whether  it  might  be  in  order  to  pose  to 
the  Parliamentarian  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry on  the  meaning  of  this  new  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  assure  for  the  Record 
that  what  this  means  Is  that  Senators 
can  vote  by  proxy  on  any  amendment  or 
on  the  measure  Itself  all  the  way  through 
the  subcommittee  and  up  to  the  time 
when  the  measure  is  ready  for  approval 
or  disapproval  by  the  full  committee,  and 
that  a  quorum  of  as  Uttle  as  one-third 
may  do  business. 

If  the  Senator  has  no  particular  ob- 
jection, I  should  like  to  pose 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  it  would  be 
better,  since  we  are  not  offering  these 
amendments  for  adoption  now,  to  Infor- 
mally discuss  them  a  little  later  on,  when 
we  can  get  more  thoroughly  the  Sena- 
tor's views,  as  to  what  deficiencies,  If 
any,  exist  in  the  amendment  which  I 
have  agreed  to  propose,  if  it  does  meet 
with  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have 
raised  this  point. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  will  be  satisfactory 
to  me,  but  as  a  result  of  this  colloquy, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  are  In  accord 
as  to  what  we  want  to  accomplish,  are 
we  not? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  want  to  prx»vide 
for  no  new  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
proxies  or  on  the  quorum  matters  from 
those  which  now  exist,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  prohibiting 
proxy  use,  and  requiring  a  majority  vote 
for  the  flnal  reporting  of  a  bill  from  a 
committee  to  the  Senate  floor.  This  is 
the  big  step  in  which  a  bill  ceases  to  be 
merely  a  piece  of  paper  and  becomes  one 
of  the  great  legislative  issues  before  the 
Senate  itself. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  knows. 
what  he  intends  to  accomplish  for  all 
committees  is  presently  the  rule  in  many 
committees,  including  all  three  on  which 
I  serve. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  vary,  how- 
ever, substantially,  in  the  use  of  proxies. 
It  is  widespread  in  the  reporting  of  bills 
in  the  House.  I  am  not  familiar,  un- 
fortunately, with  the  committees  on 
which  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania 
serves. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  mean  the  Senate,  not 
the  House. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Sorry. 

Mr.  President,  use  of  proxies  fre- 
quently permits  the  chairman  or  ranking 
minority  member  to  control  a  bill  in  the 
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face  of  major  "live"  opposition.  You 
cannot  argue  with  a  proxy;  a  proxy  can- 
not consider  an  offered  amendment;  a 
proxy  cannot  compromise.  The  vote  of 
a  Member  in  committee  to  report  a 
closely  contested  issue  is  far  more  impor- 
tant than  his  vote  on  the  floor.  Yet  no 
one  would  seriously  argue  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  permit  proxy  voting  on  floor 
votes.  While  we  permit  pairs  as  a 
means  of  making  an  announcement  of  a 
Member's  position,  we  do  not  permit 
them  to  affect  the  result  of  the  vote. 

Of  course,  it  will  still  be  necessary  for 
the  committee  to  take  preliminary  action 
and  reach  tentative  agreements  with  less 
than  a  quorum  present.  All  that  our 
proposal  requires  is  that  when  a  bill  is 
reported  a  committee  member  may  in- 
sist that  a  roUcall  vote  be  taken  to  deter- 
mine that  the  committee  has  actually 
considered  the  matter  carefully  with 
participation  from  the  full  committee 
membership. 

In  order  to  eliminate  any  possible  con- 
fusion on  this,  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  to  specifically  provide  that  the 
reporting  of  the  measure  by  a  majority 
of  those  present — and  with  the  quorum 
already  required  under  our  rules — shall 
act  as  ratification  of  previous  votes  on 
amendments  on  amendments  or  the 
measure  itself  so  that  no  bill  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  on  the  grounds 
that  earlier  committee  action  with  less 
than  a  quorum  had  been  invalid. 

I  think  that  this  language  would  make 
it  clear  that  the  elimination  of  proxies 
would  not  impede  committee  considera- 
tion of  routine  matters.  Measures  re- 
ported unanimously  do  not  require  re- 
course to  proxies.  Preliminary  commit- 
tee action  need  only  be  ratified  at  the 
time  of  reporting.  Consequently,  I  hope 
those  who  oppose  this  proposal  will  do 
so  on  the  real  question  of  whether  the 
use  of  proxies  to  report  a  bill  is  com- 
patible with  the  objective  of  careful 
consideration  of  public  policy  issues  in 
the  world's  greatest  deliberative  body. 

This  bill  also  seeks  to  encourage  more 
attention  to  the  committee  report.  After 
all,  the  report  should  be  the  primary 
source  docimient  for  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  new  legislation.  Section 
101(e)  provides,  if  request  is  made,  for 
circulation  of  the  report  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  committee  for  48  hours  be- 
fore the  report  is  filed.  During  that  time, 
committee  members  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  submit  individual,  minority 
or  supplemental  views  and  those  views 
would  be  printed  in  the  report.  Thus, 
the  arguments  pro  and  con  are  readily 
available  when  the  bill  is  considered  on 
the  floor. 

It  was  suggested  during  our  hearings 
that  this  provision  might  serve  as  a 
delaying  tactic.  Let  me  point  out  that 
routine  legislation  reported  unanimously 
would  not  be  subject  to  this  requirement. 
Where  minority  views  are  to  be  filed, 
most  committees  presently  accommodate 
their  members  by  giving  them  reason- 
able time  to  file  their  views.  In  fact, 
this  provision  would  also  insure  the  right 
of  the  committee  to  file  the  report  within 
a  fixed  period  after  it  had  been  com- 
pleted— if  time  were  of  the  essence. 

Section  101(f)  deals  with  the  problem 
of  giving  Members  an  opportunity  to  be- 


come informed  on  legislation  before  im- 
portant floor  votes.  It  provides  that  the 
committee  report  and  any  hearings  shall 
be  available  to  Members  for  at  least 
3  days  before  a  vote  is  taken  on  the 
measure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  delighted  at  that 
provision  which  the  Senator  is  writing 
into  the  bill  because,  as  he  well  knows, 
during  the  past  few  years — in  fact,  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate — that  principle 
has  been  honored  much  more  in  the 
breach  than  in  its  observance.  Very 
important  legislation,  including  appro- 
priation bills,  has  l)een  brought  before 
the  Senate  and,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
haste,  if  not  panic,  these  bills  have  been 
considered  and  passed  with  the  commit- 
tee report  only  in  gaBey  proof  form  and 
witli  hearings  not  available.  I  should 
therefore  like  to  commend  the  Senator 
for  this  provision  in  the  bill,  and  ex- 
press my  hope  that  it  will  be  enacted 
into  law.  I  shall  support  it.  This  will 
put  to  an  end  that  kind  of  procedure, 
which  I  think  is  mo*  unwise. 

Mr.  MONRONEYl  The  Senator  is 
speaking  of  a  rule  which  has  been  in 
effect  with  respect  to  appropriation  bills 
and  is  now  being  extended  to  others.  It 
is  a  matter  against  which  a  point  of 
order  could  be  raised  by  any  Member  on 
the  floor  if  the  report  and  the  hearings 
are  not  made  available  to  any  Member 
who  wishes  to  have  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  present  rule 
with  respect  to  appropriations  bills  and 
would  be  extended  to  other  legislation. 

I  believe  that  most  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  shared  my  frustration  at 
the  frequent  instances — particularly  late 
in  the  session — when  the  committee  re- 
port is  just  arriving  from  the  printers 
as  floor  debate  begins  on  the  bill  and 
important  votes  may  be  expected  later 
the  same  day.  How  do  we  vote  intelli- 
gently under  these  circumstances?  The 
answer,  I  fear,  is  that  we  often  do  not. 
I  would  suggest  to  Senators  that  a  bill 
on  which  tl?ere  is  controversy  and  which 
cannot  survive  a  3-day  scrutiny  is  a  bill 
which  should  not  be  enacted. 

Adoption  of  this  rule  would  not  mean 
that  routine  matters  could  not  be  dis- 
posed of  without  delay  by  unanimous 
consent.  Matters  with  suflQclent  support 
could  even  be  considered  immediately  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  suspend  the  rules. 
But  on  hotly  contested  issues  of  grave 
public  interest,  we  simply  must  begin  to 
schedule  floor  consideration  in  such  a 
way  that  Members  are  better  equipped  to 
debate  and  decide  the  issues. 

Some  critics  have  asserted  that  the  re- 
duction in  standing  committees  made  by 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  has  been  negated  by  the  prolifera- 
tion of  subcommittees.  However,  the 
growth  of  subcommittees  is  a  logical  de- 
velopment in  the  ditislon  of  committee 
workload.  We  should  remember  that 
subcommittees  are  not  autonomous  units. 
They  function  within  the  Jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  full  committee  and 
without  legislative  siuthority. 

We  do  believe  that  proper  supervision 
of   subcommittee    activity    by    the   full 


committee  is  to  be  desired.  Accordingly 
section  102(g)  provides  that  funds  for 
all  subcommittees  shall  be  obtained  by 
a  single  annual  committee  resolution  so 
that  proposed  subcommittee  activity  can 
be  evaluated  in  its  entirety  by  the  full 
committee.  Section  102(h)  provides  that 
subcommittee  proceedings  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  conformity  with  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  full  committee. 

This  bill  also  proposes  improvements 
in  committee  liearing  procedures,  in 
considering  these  provisions,  I  hope  eacli 
Member  of  the  Senate  will  reflect  on  lils 
own  experience  as  a  participant  in  com- 
mittee hearings.  Your  committee  tried 
to  do  so.  We  concluded  that  hearing 
procedures  should  be  designed  to,  first, 
provide  maximum  opportunity  for  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  so  that  im- 
portant issues  may  be  thoroughly  venti- 
lated; and,  second,  provide  information 
giving  the  entire  committee  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  issues  involved. 

The  adoption  of  section  103  of  the  bill 
would  greatly  enhance  both  public  par- 
ticipation and  opportunity  for  informa- 
tion. The  section  encourages  public  an- 
nouncement of  hearings  at  least  2  weeks 
in  advance  of  their  commencement. 
Hearings  would  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept in  national  security  matters  or 
where  testimony  may  tend  to  reflect  ad- 
versely on  the  character  or  reputation 
of  the  witness  or  others.  The  present 
requirement — usually  ignored — that  wit- 
nesses file  in  advance  written  statements 
of  their  proposed  testimony  would  be 
modified  to  provide  that  such  statements 
should  be  filed  2  days  before  the  appear- 
ance. Enforcement  of  this  section  would 
give  committee  staff  the  opportunity  to 
perform  their  present  statutory  obliga- 
tion of  preparing  digests  of  the  state- 
ments for  the  use  of  committee  members. 

The  section  also  provides  for  the  prep- 
aration of  daily  summaries  of  testimony 
by  committee  staff  so  that  committee 
members  may  have  a  means  of  keeping 
up  with  the  hearings  when  they  cannot 
be  present  continuously.  Such  summa- 
ries could  be  printed  with  the  hearings 
so  that  they  would  be  generally  available 
before  fioor  consideration  of  the  bill.  The 
section  would  also  grant  the  minority  the 
right  to  call  witnesses  of  their  choice  dur- 
ing at  least  one  day  of  the  hearings  as  a 
protection  against  those  rare  Instances 
when  the  viewpoint  of  the  loyal  opposi- 
tion might  be  stifled. 

This  bill  seeks  to  imdo  one  Inequity  re- 
sulting from  the  1946  act.  That  act  pro- 
vided that  committees  should  not  sit 
without  special  leave  while  the  Senate 
is  in  session.  The  term  "special  leave" 
has  been  interpreted  a,-,  requiring  unani- 
mous consent  so  that  a  single  Member  is 
able  to  block  any  committee  hearing  or 
meeting  during  a  floor  session.  Section 
104  would  permit  committee  hearings  to 
be  held  If  consent  had  been  obtained 
from  the  majority  or  minority  leader  or 
their  representative.  Thus,  business  may 
be  expedited  without  doing  violence  to 
the  rights  of  the  minority  to  object. 

The  next  section  of  the  bill  should  be 
of  particular  interest  in  view  of  the  re- 
cent admonition  by  oiu-  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  each  standing  com- 
mittee give  more  attention  to  its  statu- 
tory oversight  responsibility.  The  charge 
to  each  committee  to  exercise  continuous 
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«»tchfulness  of  the  execution  of  laws 
under  its  Jurisdiction  was  a  part  of  the 
1946  act.  Unfortimately,  most  commit- 
tees have  grown  so  preoccupied  with  new 
legislative  programs  that  little  time  has 
remained  to  examine  those  already  on 
the  books. 

I  believe  we  are  all  aware  that  the 
public  is  particularly  anxious  that  Con- 
gress fulfill  this  responsibility.  The 
president  himself  expressed  the  need  for 
g  critical  examination  of  existing  laws 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  address.  We 
must  be  better  equipped  in  our  commit- 
tees to  determine  if  laws  under  our  Juris- 
diction are  being  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  congressional  intent,  whether 
amendments  are  desirable,  or  whether 
any  of  these  programs  have  outlived  their 
intended  purpose.  The  committee  be- 
lieves this  important  function  should  be 
designated  as  "review"  rather  than 
"oversight"  so  that  there  will  be  a  better 
public  understanding  of  the  function. 

It  is  not  practical  "^o  establish  a  rigid 
means  by  which  each  committee  can 
carry  out  its  review  responsibility.  Some 
committees  have  created  permanent  in- 
vestigative subcommittees  with  ear- 
marked staff  fo.-  this  function.  Others 
divide  the  review  function  among  various 
subcommittees  which  have  both  legisla- 
tive and  review  responsibilities.  While 
this  flexibility  Is  natural  and  desirable, 
it  is  equally  important  that  each  com- 
mittee have  some  encouragement  to  per- 
form this  important  task. 

Section  105  provides  the  statutory  staff 
position  of  "review  specialist"  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  professional  staff  of  each  com- 
mittee. To  insure  that  his  activities  are 
conducted  on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  he 
would  be  selected  by  the  chairman  with 
the  approval  of  the  i-anking  minority 
member  and  would  carry  out  his  activi- 
ties under  their  joint  supervision.  He 
would  be  used  as  they  see  fit — with  the 
proviso  that  his  responsibilities  involve 
the  studying  of  the  administration  of 
existing  laws  imder  the  committee's 
jurisdiction.  While  a  thorough  Job  of  re- 
view by  the  committee  would  certainly 
require  more  than  a  single  stafi'  member's 
time,  this  provision  would  insure  that  at 
least  a  minimum  effort  was  made  by  each 
committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  at  that  point? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  that  is  an  excel- 
lent provision.  Let  me  point  out,  as  a 
pragmatic  matter,  that  it  would  be  in- 
adequate with  respect  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  major  committees.  Let  us  take  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
as  an  example.  We  deal  with  the  whole 
wide  scope  of  labor  legislation,  railroad 
legislation,  education,  welfare,  man- 
power, employment,  poverty,  migra- 
tory labor,  railroad  retirement,  arts  and 
humanities  foundations.  One  man  can- 
not possibly  do  more  than  scratch  the 
surface  of  that  oversight  responsibility. 
In  the  relatively  narrow  area  of  the 
poverty  program,  I  happen  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower, 
Employment,  and  Poverty,  and  we  are 
about  to  undertake  an  oversight — a  re- 
view, if  you  will — of  the  whole  poverty 
program  since  its  inception.  We  have 
concluded,  after  consultation  with  ex- 
perts in  the  field — though  they  are  ex- 


cellent, we  have  a  small  staff  on  the  com- 
mittee— that  it  would  mean  the  hiring 
of  special  consultants,  perhaps  as  many 
as  15  or  20  in  nmnber,  to  give  it  anything 
like  adequate  oversight.  So  we  will  not 
even  begin  to  scratch  the  surface  in  view 
of  the  complexity  of  the  committee's 
jurisdiction.  This  provision  would  be 
wholly  inadequate. 

If  we  consider  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  think  the  point  could  be 
made  with  even  greater  force  because 
we  have  not  only  geographic  areas  of  the 
world  to  consider,  but  also  the  complexi- 
ties of  foreign  policy.  We  deal  also  with 
arms  control,  disarmament,  international 
institutions,  and  the  like. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  what  he  is 
doing,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  will  not  do 
anything  but  scratch  the  surface. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  recommenda- 
tion is  one  additional  staff  member  to  a 
committee.  His  responsibility  would  be 
solely  in  that  field,  to  deal  with  reports 
from  the  General  Accoimting  Office,  to 
deal  with  reports  from  the  President,  to 
keep  abreast  of  matters  being  raised  of 
which  the  committee  has  jurisdiction. 
The  other  staff,  which  is.  in  many  cases, 
extremely  well  staffed  with  persoimel, 
could  then  be  organized  to  do  the  special 
work  in  the  review  field  as  well  as  to 
process  the  committee's  legislative 
program.  In  the  years  when  it  was  felt 
necessary,  by  resolution  through  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
funds  could  be  sought  for  such  investiga- 
tions as  may  be  desired. 

We  would  like  to  have  one  committee 
staff  member  on  the  Job  whose  prime 
duty  it  would  be  to  supervise  the  review 
function.  If  he  were  not  busy  in  that 
work,  he  could  do  something  else.  One 
person  could  begin  that  work,  but  he 
could  not.  obviously,  take  care  of  a  na- 
tionwide problem  such  as  the  poverty 
program.  It  would  take  many  to  do  the 
job  which  I  am  sure  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  like  to  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  see  on  the  floor  the  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
who  serves  on  the  Rules  Committee.  He 
full  well  knows  of  the  wide  variety  of 
the  requests  which  are  made  by  the 
committees.  There  is  at  least  one  com- 
mittee which  asks  for  several  million 
dollars  every  year  for  Investigations, 
with  respect  to  which  I  might  raise  an 
eyebrow  were  it  not  for  senatorial  cour- 
tesy; whereas  some  of  our  other  com- 
mittees do  not  have  adequate  staffs.  So 
that  situation  is  not  going  to  be  remedied 
by  this  kind  of  provision  in  the  Reorga- 
nization Act. 

I  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  it  may  be  desirable,  in  the  view 
of  some,  that  one  or  two  committees  be 
overflnanced,  there  are  others  that  are 
underfinanced.  With  respect  to  the  last 
statement,  I  am  sure  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  need  sub- 
stantial staff  assistants  in  addition  to 
those  we  have  now. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  feel  that 
the  addition  of  one  man  would  take  care 
of  an  omission  which  was  not  intended  in 
the  act  of  1946.  I  recognize,  as  does  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  in  major  investigations  of 
agencies  by  the  Oovermnent  Operations 


Committee,  or  perhaps  where  investiga- 
tion would  reveal  the  necessity  for  even 
greater  amounts  of  study  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee,  this  review  specialist 
would  be  only  a  beginning. 

We  do  not  propose  a  large-scale  ad- 
dition of  committee  staff.  That  will  be 
up  to  the  committees  to  determine,  as 
they  have  matters  before  them.  Some 
of  the  committees,  I  think,  can  handle 
this  with  one  review  specialist. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
as  the  Senator  leaves  it,  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing else  to  do.  In  the  end,  a  decision 
must  be  made  first  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  when  a  re- 
quest for  money  comes  before  it,  and 
next  by  the  Senate  itself,  when  those 
money  resolutions  are  reported  out. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
The  section  also  provides  for  an  annual 
review  report  by  each  conmiittee  so  that 
the  membership  of  both  Houses — and 
the  public  as  well — can  determine  how 
well  the  review  function  is  being  per- 
formed and  the  committee's  evaluation 
of  the  agencies  and  programs  under  its 
jurisdiction.  Presumably  one  of  the 
fimctions  of  the  review  specialist  would 
be  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

I  want  to  stress  that  none  of  these 
provisions  for  improvement  in  commit- 
tee procedures  are  designed  to  place  the 
standing  committees  in  a  rigid  strait- 
jacket.  Each  will  fimction  differently, 
according  to  the  temperament  of  its 
membership,  the  personality  of  its  chair- 
man, and  the  nature  of  its  Jurisdiction. 
Each  will  use  its  staff  according  to  its 
own  needs.  Subcommittee  patterns  and 
the  frequency  of  hearings  will  vary 
widely.  Nothing  in  this  bill's  provisions 
would  alter  this  flexibility. 

However,  the  bill  does  seek  to  provide 
bEisic  ground  rules  which  are  consistent 
with  all  sound  committee  operations.  In 
the  final  analysis,  who  can  quarrel  with 
the  objectives  of  committee  control  by 
the  majority,  maximum  participation  by 
all  members,  public  exposure  to  commit- 
tee activity,  accoimtability  for  our  ac- 
tions, and  adequate  information,  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor. 

Let  me  add  that  this  title  is  applicable 
only  to  legislative  committees.  The  194€ 
act  specifically  excluded  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  from  its  sections  on 
committee  procedure  because  of  the  spe- 
cial responsibilities  and  demands  on  that 
committee.  We  have  done  likewise. 
However,  elsewhere  in  this  act  we  sug- 
gest specific  modifications  in  the  appro- 
priations process. 

Section  106  proposes  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  printed  as  a  report  of 
each  House  of  Congress  and  be  accom- 
panied by  an  explanatory  statement  by 
the  conferees  of  that  House. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK."  I  think  this  is  a  splendid 
provision.  All  too  often,  when  confer- 
ence reports  come  back  to  the  Senate,  we 
find  that  the  managers  on  behalf  of  the 
House  have  made  a  representation  which 
is  not  at  all  in  accord  with  the  views  of 
the  Senate  conferees. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  Senate  was 
entitled  to  the  views  of  its  own  conferees 
on  a  conference  report,  before  we  had  to 
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act,  In  voting  the  conference  report  up 
or  down.  I  therefore  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  on  this  provision, 
which,  as  I  understand  it,  would  require 
a  printed  report  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 
conferees  before  the  conference  report 
is  brought  up  for  approval  or  disap- 
proval.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
We  felt  that  the  House  report  could  give 
a  one-sided  opinion  of  what  the  conferees 
thought  they  were  doing,  whereas  the 
Senate  conferees  often  say  there  was  a 
difference  here  or  a  difference  there. 

The  orJy  way  we  have  had  in  the  past 
of  correcting  such  a  situation  was  by 
oral  statements  on  the  floor,  or  a  collo- 
quy with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
conferees:  and  oftentimes  that  would  be 
lost  or  ignored  in  the  records,  while  the 
House  conference  report  seemed  to  take 
on  a  privileged  status,  almost,  of  action 
by  the  conferees  themselves. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  suggestion.  I 
think  the  Senator  has  suggested  it  many 
times  in  the  past,  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
committee  is  able  to  recommend  it 
fully. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  wonder  why  the  Senator  did 
not  provide  in  his  bill  a  requirement  that 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
conferees  should  be  in  accord  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  in  accord  with  the  precedents, 
but  the  precedents  have  far  too  often 
not  been  enforced,  and  we  find  Senators 
who  have  seniority  going  to  the  confer- 
wice  because  of  their  seniority,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  in  accord  with 
provisions  written  into  the  bill  which  goes 
to  corrference  by  amendment  on  the  floor. 
I  would  have  thought  it  would  have  been 
wise  to  incorporate  in  the  legislation  such 
a  provision,  which  is  now  contained  in 
the  precedents,  but  rather  cunningly 
concealed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  matter  was 
taken  up  and  considered  at  some  length, 
I  will  say.  In  the  executive  sessions  of 
our  conmiittee.  The  feeling  was  that  the 
average  bill  that  goes  to  conference  today 
Is  such  a  many-sided  operation  that  a 
Senator's  direct  position  on  the  bill  as 
passed  would  be  somewhat  confusing, 
because  the  Senator  took  no  definite 
position  during  the  passage  of  the  var- 
ious amendments.  I  know  I  find  myself, 
oftentimes,  first  with  the  side  that  pre- 
vails and  then  with  the  side  that  loses. 
I  would  have  difficulty  in  analyzing  just 
which  side  I  would  consider  myself  to  be 
on. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  think,  with  all  due  deference,  the  Sen- 
ator overemphasizes  the  difficulty  in  that 
regard.  In  my  10  years  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  never  seen  a  situation  where  any 
real  difficulty  has  been  Involved,  where, 
working  with  reason,  intelligence,  and 
good  will,  one  could  not  see  just  what 
the  major  issue  to  be  raised  in  confer- 
ence would  be,  and  where  it  would  not  be 
possible,  almost  always,  for  members  of 
the  committee  which  reported  the  bill 
to  arrange  for  the  selection  of  conferees 
so  as  to  insure  that  a  majority  of  the 
conferees  will  have  represented,  by  their 
votes,  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Perhaps  this  is 
one  way  in  which  not  to  show  any  fa- 


voritism in  the  selection  by  the  Chair  in 
the  appointment  of  conferees.  You  take 
them  generally  by  the  seniority  they  have 
on  the  committee.  It  does,  by  chance  or 
accident,  perhaps  sometimes  make  for 
a  more  substantial  membership  on  the 
conference  committee  than  there  would 
be  under  the  distbiguished  Senator's 
suggestion,  that  only  those  who  favored 
the  version  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  be 
considered  for  appointment  as  conferees. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  think  he  has  misunderstood  my  point. 

I  do  not  say  that  only  those  who  favor 
the  bill  as  passed  should  be  named  as 
conferees.  I  say  that  a  majority  of 
those  who  were  named  as  conferees 
should  be  prepared,  in  conference,  to 
support  the  position  of  the  Senate  vis- 
a-vis the  opposition  of  the  House,  be- 
cause they  had  supported  the  action  on 
the  floor. 

Another  thing— 11  the  Senator  does 
not  mind— I  think  it  is  useful  to  make  a 
legislative  history  as  we  go  along,  even 
to  the  extent  of  inconveniencing  the 
Senator  by  extending  the  length  of  his 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  it  is  fine 
to  take  these  matters  up  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  custom  with  respect 
to  conferees  is  very  different  among  the 
different  committees.  In  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill] — who  I 
say  parenthetically  Is  in  my  opinion  one 
of  the  great  committee  chairmen  in  em- 
body— always  arranges  to  have  ap- 
pointed as  conferees  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  which  considered  the  leg- 
islation. 

For  example,  in  the  poverty  legisla- 
tion last  year,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty,  of 
which  I  am  chainnan,  were  named  as 
conferees,  and  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  although  my  seniority 
on  that  committee  ia  no  greater  than  the 
rank  of  four. 

Other  committee!,  for  example  the 
Finance  Committee,  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  a  straight  seniority  basis,  and 
frequently  the  Senate  Members  of  those 
conference  committees  have  voted 
against  amendments  which  were  carried 
on  the  floor.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  invid- 
ious by  offering  instances  out  of  the  dark 
past,  but  I  know  of  cases  where  the  Sen- 
ate had  agreed  to  an  amendment  after  a 
stiff  floor  fight,  and  that  amendment 
would  be  abandoned  by  the  conferees  in 
20  minutes,  without  the  slightest  attempt 
to  support  the  bill  of  the  Senate,  because 
the  majority  of  the  conferees  were  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  which  the 
Senate  had  passed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes;  but  does  not 
the  Senator  realize  that  many  of  the 
committees  do  their  work  without  sub- 
committees, as  I  believe  is  the  case  with 
the  Finance  Committee,  so  they  do  not 
have  the  benefit  of  the  specialization,  as 
does  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare? 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  the  more  reason,  as 
I  see  it,  for  appointing  conferees  who 
represent    the    majority    view    of    the 

Mr.  MONRONEY-  It  is  very  difficult, 
however,  unless  you  have  a  subcommit- 
tee in  charge  which  is  practically  unani- 
mously on  the  majority  side  for  the  legis- 


lation being  considered,  to  be  representa- 
tive. We  do  have  in  the  conferences, 
and  necessarily,  I  think,  a  proper  division 
between  the  parties  in  relationship  to 
their  membership  on  the  committee, 
which  is  scrupulously  observed,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  precedents  hold-- 
and  I  believe  the  Parliamentarian  would 
agree  with  me — that  whenever  difficulties 
arise  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  senior 
members  of  the  committee  in  question 
who  voted  against  the  prevailing  Senate 
view  almost  universally  yield  their  posi- 
tion in  the  conference  in  favor  of  the 
junior  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  supported  the  Senate  view. 

I  full  well  remember — I  think  it  was 
perhaps  even  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate — that  the  present  majority  whip, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  took  this  matter  up  and  led  a 
really  strong  floor  fight,  as  a  result  of 
which  several  senior  members  of  the 
committee  refused  to  serve  because  they 
were  being  charged  with  a  conflict  of 
interest. 

I  think  it  Is  very  embarrassing  to  han- 
dle it  in  that  way.  A  vote  by  a  junior 
Member  raises  a  point  for  the  senior 
Member  who  is  implicitly  under  attack. 

I  would  hope — and  I  shall  submit  an 
amendment  to  that  effect — that  the  pro- 
cedure which  is  presently  set  forth  in  the 
Parliamentary  Manual  would  be  writ- 
ten into  law. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments, 
and  we  will  consider  with  great  interest 
the  proposal  which  he  will  make  in  his 
amendment. 

In  speaking  about  the  ground  rules  on 
the  oversight  and  review  section,  let  me 
add  that  this  title  is  applicable  only  to 
legislative  committees.  The  1946  act 
specifically  excluded  the  Appropriations 
Committee  from  its  sections  on  commit- 
tee procedure  because  of  the  special  re- 
sponsibilities and  demands  on  that  com- 
inittee.  We  have  done  likewise.  How- 
ever, elsewhere  in  this  act  we  suggest 
specific  modifications  in  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

Section  106  proposes  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  printed  as  a  report  of 
each  House  of  Congress  and  be  accom- 
panied by  an  explanatory  statement  by 
the  conferees  of  that  House.  Presently, 
only  the  House  conferees  prepare  an  ex- 
planatory statement  and  the  Senate  is 
dependent  on  that  statement  and  ex- 
planations in  fioor  debate  for  its  legis- 
lative history.  The  section  would  also 
insure  that  floor  debate  on  a  conference 
report  was  equally  divided  between  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  i-eport. 

The  most  significant  achievement  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  was  the  reduction  of  the  standing 
committees  of  both  Houses  from  81  to 
34  and  a  clarification  of  committee  juris- 
dictions to  more  nearly  correspond  with 
the  major  areas  of  public  policy.  Of 
course,  jurisdictional  flaws  remain. 
Moreover,  the  past  20  years  have  seen 
the  growth  of  the  new  areas  of  Federal 
involvement  such  as  the  space  program— 
PS  evidenced  by  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Scl- 
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ences — and  growing  participation  in  such 
fields  as  education,  health,  air  and  wa- 
ter pollution,  and  the  problems  of  our 
cities.  Even  so,  the  committee  did  not 
regard  the  area  of  committee  jurisdic- 
tion as  the  most  pressing  concern  of  this 
reorganization  study. 

The  joint  committee  did  recommend 
two  jurisdictional  changes  which  have 
not  been  included  in  this  bill.  These 
were  the  proposals  to  create  a  new  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  an  expansion 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee.  The 
bearings  held  by  the  special  conunittee 
last  fall  showed  wide  opposition  to  these 
proposals  and  a  particular  concern  that 
there  had  been  very  little  testimony  in 
the  joint  committee's  heai-Ings  regarding 
these  jurisdictional  shifts.  Consequently, 
we  concluded  not  to  propose  these  re- 
alinements  as  a  part  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  does  propose  two  changes  to 
rule  XXV  governing  committee  jurisdic- 
tions. The  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  would  be  redesignated  as  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  that  committee.  Senator  Spark- 
lUN.  supports  this  redesignation.  It 
more  accurately  reflects  the  increasing 
responsibilities  of  this  committee  in  these 
areas.  In  fact,  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  argued  that  urban  programs 
have  so  multiplied  that  there  should  be  a 
separate  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs. 
Our  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  existing  expertise  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee's  membership  and 
staff  and  Its  past  involvement  In  the 
problems  of  urban  areas  would  make  it 
the  logical  instrument  for  the  evaluation 
of  urban  proposals. 

We  also  propose  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  with  juris- 
diction paralleling  that  of  the  House 
committee.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  problems  of  our  veterans  are  now  a 
major  public  policy  area  and  a  signifi- 
cant increment  In  the  annual  budget. 
The  joint  committee  heard  considerable 
testimony  supporting  a  separate  Senate 
Veterans'  Committee.  Proposals  for  such 
a  committee  have  been  pending  during 
the  past  20  years.  We  believe  it  Is  time 
the  Senate  considered  this  Issue  and 
made  a  policy  determination  as  to 
whether  the  needs  of  our  veterans — as 
well  as  the  interests  of  all  other  segments 
of  our  society — would  best  be  served  by 
the  creation  of  this  committee. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  quickly 
learns  that  one  of  our  most  perplexing 
Institutional  problems  is  how  to  divide 
our  immense  workload  among  100  Mem- 
bers. Unlike  the  House,  the  smaller  size 
of  the  Senate  requires  service  on  more 
than  one  committee.  But  we  have  per- 
mitted our  committees  to  grow  so  much 
in  size  that  many  of  us  are  just  spread 
too  thin.  I  am  a  typical  culprit  since  I 
serve  on  two  major  committees,  one 
■ninor  committee,  one  special  committee, 
one  select  committee,  and  a  joint  com- 
inittee.  In  our  study  of  the  committee 
workload  in  the  88th  Congress,  we  found 
that  all  committee  assignments — includ- 
ing subcommittees — averaged  19.5  as- 
signments for  each  Senator.  One  Sen- 
ator had  39  separate  assignments. 

Our  bill  would  not  disturb  existing 
wnmittee  assignments.   It  would,  how- 


ever, reduce  the  permanent  size  of  the 
standing  conunittees  to  more  manage- 
able proportions  by  not  filling  vacancies 
on  oversized  committees  imless  it  was 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  party  ra- 
tios. The  end  product  would  be  a  limita- 
tion of  two  major  committee  assignments 
for  each  Senator  or  a  total  of  200  major 
conunittee  assigiunents. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
requirement  not  contained  in  the  present 
rule? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is,  but  it  has 
been  so  little  observed  that  it  needs,  I 
think,  to  be  restated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  my 
imderstanding  that  rule  XXV  presently 
restricts  membership  to  two  major  com- 
mittees but  that,  because  of  grandfather 
clauses,  it  has  never  been  enforced. 

I  merely  desire  to  make  this  brief  leg- 
islative record  to  Indicate  my  strong 
view  that  every  Senator  is  vastly  over- 
worked in  connection  with  his  committee 
responsibilities. 

I  wish  that  the  Senator's  joint  commit- 
tee had  brought  In  a  proposal  which 
would  much  further  restrict  membership 
on  committees,  In  the  Interest  of  getting 
more  experts  working  harder  on  the  ever- 
Increasing  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  leg- 
islative committees,  and,  for  that  matter, 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  also. 

As  an  example,  this  morning  it  would 
have  been  highly  desirable  for  me  to 
appear  at  9:30  at  a  hearing  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower,  Employment, 
and  Poverty  of  the  Conunittee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  which  committee 
was  taking  testimony  with  respect  to 
scientific  manpower  utilization.  I  am  a 
member  of  that  committee. 

At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  give  some 
testimony  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  cormection  with  amendments 
to  the  Appalachian  bill. 

At  the  same  time  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  had  an  Important  meeting 
dealing  with  the  money  requests  of  the 
various  committees  for  the  present 
session. 

And  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, of  which  I  am  also  a  member,  was 
meeting  at  the  same  time  on  some  quite 
important  nominations. 

Obviously,  it  was  absolutely  Impossible 
for  me  to  get  to  that  many  places.  As 
a  result,  I  never  did  get  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Whether  my  priority  was  right  or  not, 
I  do  not  know. 

The  workload  Is  absolutely  impossible 
and  I  do  not  think,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  Senator,  that  we  are  making  much 
of  a  dent  in  it  by  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  take 
the  case  of  two  committees  of  such  im- 
portance as  Government  Operations  and 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee.  These  committees  were  con- 
sidered to  be  minor  committees  at  the 
time  of  their  establishment.  They  were 
permitted  as  an  additional  committee 
assignment. 

These  Senators  worked  faithfully  and 
the  workload  of  the  committee  increased 
imtil    the    committees    became    major 


committees  in  nature  and  were  so  de- 
clared by  the  Senate. 

We  caimot  expect,  by  any  means  that 
I  know  of,  to  arbitrarily  displace  a  Sen- 
ator from  his  committee  if  he  is  still 
servirig  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  desires 
to  continue  his  service  on  that  com- 
mittee. 

We  do  legislate  against  the  escalation 
of  the  importance  of  minor  committees 
which  results  in  the  overloading  of  major 
committee  assignments. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  wants  to 
increase  the  present  membership  of  the 
Senate  above  100. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  decrease  the 
workload  of  Senators  because  of  the 
continued  expansion  of  the  problems 
with  which  Government  must  become 
involved. 

A  tabulation  of  the  present  size  of  com- 
mittees and  that  proposed  by  the  act 
appears  on  page  19  of  our  committee 
report  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  table  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Major  committees 


Committee 


Present    Proposed 
members   members 


Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. . 

Agriculture  and  Forestrj' 

Appropriations 

Armed  Services 

Banking,   Housing,  and   Urban 

Affairs , 

Commerce 

Finance 

Foreign  Relations 

Government  Operations.. 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs , 

Judiciarj- 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare.. 

Public  Works... 

Total 


Minor  committees 


Committee 

Present 
members 

Proposed 
members 

District  of  Columbia      .  . 

s 

12 

e 

7 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Rules  and  Administration.  . 

9 
9 

Veterans'  Affairs. 

0 

Total 

28 

34 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  adjustment 
does  not  apply  to  present  committee 
assigrunents. 

Present  rules  place  no  limitation  on 
the  number  of  joint,  special,  and  select 
committees  on  which  a  Member  may 
serve.  Minor  conunittee  assignments 
are  always  a  third  assignment.  Under 
section  122,  Members  would  be  limited 
in  their  future  committee  memberships 
to  one  such  assignment  in  addition  to 
their  two  major  committee  assignments. 
Exceptions  are  made  for  committees 
of  limited  duration  and  joint  commit- 
tees with  jurisdiction  directly  related  to 
a  minor  committee  assignment.  The 
result  would  be  to  distribute  such  as- 
sigrunents to  more  junior  Senators  in- 
stead of  increasing  the  already  sub- 
stantial workload  of  more  senior 
Senators. 

The  section  also  limits  Senators  In 
future  assignments  to  service  on  not 
more  than  one  of  the  following  Com- 
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mittees:  Finance,  Appropriations,  For- 
eign Relations,  and  Armed  Services.  I 
believe  this  is  important,  although  it  is 
a  grandfather  clause,  again.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  supervise  the  revenue 
raising  and  expenditures  of  the  entire 
Government.  The  jurisdictions  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  involve  questions  vital  to 
man's  very  survival.  No  Senator  should 
be  required  to  master  the  intricacies  of 
more  than  one  such  committee  juris- 
diction. 

Obviously,  every  Senator  carmot  be 
a  member  of  the  Senate  leadership. 
Every  Senator  cannot  be  a  committee 
chairman.  But  development  of  leader- 
ship within  the  Senate  dictates  a  diffu- 
sion of  leadership  responsibilities  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable.  Nor  is  it 
desirable  for  Members  to  attempt  to 
direct  a  multitude  of  activities  simul- 
taneously. In  an  effort  to  cope  with  this 
problem,  the  bill  provides  that  each  Sen- 
ator shall  be  chairman  of  only  one 
standing,  joint,  select,  or  special  com- 
mittee and  that  no  Senator  shall  be 
chairman  of  more  than  one  subcommit- 
tee of  each  standing  committee  on  which 
he  serves.  This  provision  would  not 
apply  to  presently  held  positions. 

Part  3  of  title  I  is  concerned  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
part  was  included  in  the  bill  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  House  leadership  and  the 
House  Members  of  the  joint  committee. 
Of  course,  the  Senate  will  take  no  action 
on  these  provisions,  and  the  House  may 
work  its  will  on  them  when  this  bill  Is 
messaged  to  that  body. 

FISCAL    CONTHOLS 

Title  n  of  this  bill  is  concerned  with 
how  Congress  exercises  the  power  of  the 
purse.  Consideration  of  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral spending  has  become  an  awesome  re- 
sponsibility in  an  era  of  $130  billion 
budgets. 

Traditional  congressional  responsibili- 
ties In  the  budget  field  have  been  altered 
greatly  in  the  past  half  century.  Since 
the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
In  1921,  the  Executive  budget  has  been 
presented  as  a  unified  document  incor- 
porating the  spending  requests  of  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments.  Al- 
though Congress  must  stUl  appropriate 
the  funds,  the  actual  level  of  spending 
is  substantially  affected  by  Executive  ap- 
portionments, deferral  of  projects,  and 
impounding  of  funds.  Within  the  past  2 
years  the  President  has  initiated  sweep- 
ing changes  in  executive  budgetary  pro- 
cedures in  an  effort  to  measure  the 
output  of  Federal  programs  on  a  cost- 
effectiveness  basis  through  the  plaiming- 
programlng-budgeting  system. 

What  should  be  the  congressional  re- 
action to  these  developments?  Although 
budget  control  Is  now  obviously  shared 
with  the  executive  branch,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  Congress  Intends  to  abdicate 
its  role  in  the  process.  Yet,  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  am 
painfully  aware  of  how  fragmented  our 
budget  study  has  become,  how  oriented 
it  is  to  detail  rather  than  program  out- 
put, and  how  difficult  It  Is  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive, overall  budget  evaluation. 


One  major  defect  Is  that  the  individual 
Member  simply  does  not  have  the  budget 
information  he  needs  to  make  well-in- 
formed judgments  on  the  proper  spend- 
ing level  for  competing  programs.  We 
have,  to  be  sure,  an  annual  budget  of  vol- 
uminous proportions.  We  receive  reams 
of  justification  sheets  in  the  appropria- 
tions process.  But  it  remains  very  doubt- 
ful that  we  are  devoting  our  attention 
to  the  issue  which  makes  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  our  overall  spending  totals.  We 
are  in  tl^e  age  of  the  computer.  Private 
industry  has  invested  billions  of  dollars 
to  develop  and  utilize  data  processing 
techniques  as  an  aid  to  reaching  intelli- 
gent financial  decisions.  The  Federal 
Government  itself  now  spends  more  than 
$3  billion  annually  cm  ADP  equipment 
and  systems.  Congress  must  begin  now 
to  take  the  action  which  will  eventually 
enable  it  to  benefit  from  these  modem 
informational  techniques. 

Our  budgetary  process  urgently  re- 
quires the  systematic  employment  of 
modem  automatic  data  processing  tech- 
niques. Extensive  Use  of  these  tech- 
niques can  provide  essential  fiscal  and 
budgetary  data,  vastly  improve  the  eval- 
uation of  these  data,  and  make  this  in- 
formation more  accessible  to  individual 
Members. 

Automatic  data  processing  now  makes 
it  possible  to  sift  millions  in  individual 
budget  items  and  make  selective  inquiry 
in  specific  fields.  Duplication  of  effort 
would  be  more  easily  discovered.  Norms 
of  performance  can  be  established  for 
comparable  activities.  It  may  someday 
be  possible  to  achieve  a  quality  of  budget 
review  which  would  today  seem  sheer 
fantasy. 

Despite  this  potential,  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  Congress  buy  a  bank  of  com- 
puters and  attempt  to  assemble  all  of  the 
financial  information  existing  through- 
out the  various  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. Nor  would  it  be  desirable  to  cre- 
ate a  staff  bureaucracy  rivaling  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Instead,  what  we 
need  is  ready  access  to  information  that 
already  exists  and  expert  assistance  in 
locating  and  analyzing  that  information. 

Section  202  of  the  bill  directs  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  standardized  Information 
and  data  processing  system  for  budgetary 
and  fiscal  data.  Section  203  directs  them 
to  establish  standard  classifications  of 
programs,  activities,  receipts,  and  ex- 
penditiu-es  of  the  various  agencies.  This 
is  an  extension  of  the  mandate  these 
three  officers  already  have  under  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
furnish  congressional  participation  for 
the  program  already  underway  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  classify  infor- 
mation so  that  the  same  activity  means 
the  same  thing  in  each  agency  and  de- 
partment. The  computer  is  only  as  use- 
ful as  its  programed  Information.  Con- 
sequently, the  first  step  is  the  establish- 
ment of  standard  classifications  so  that 
our  studies  produced  will  yield  accurate 
and  useful  information. 

Section  204  provides  a  means  to  obtain 
data  that  exists  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment.   The  General  Accounting  Office 
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would  maintain  information  on  the  lo- 
cation and  nature  of  budget  and  fiscal 
data  available  In  the  various  agencies 
with  respect  to  their  progrsums,  activi- 
ties, receipts,  and  expenditures.  Upwi 
request  of  a  committee  or  individual 
Member,  it  would  furnish  the  location  of 
that  data  and  prepare  summary  tables 
to  the  extent  feasible.  Recently,  we 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  need 
to  provide  private  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations  with  "one-stop  service"  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  enormous  variety 
of  Federal  programs  which  may  affect 
them.  The  complexity  of  government  Is 
such  that  Congress  must  now  avail  itself 
of  the  same  service. 

Of  course,  proper  cataloging  and  re- 
trieval of  information  is  of  no  value  un- 
less it  is  actually  put  to  work  in  the 
decisionmaking  process.  I  believe  the 
planning-programing-budgeting  system 
initiated  by  the  executive  branch  is  a 
constructive  step  forward,  because  It 
attempts  to  assess  programs  on  the  basis 
of  what  they  are  accomplishing  as  well 
as  what  they  are  spending.  The  danger 
is  that  Congress  may  remain  so  pre- 
occupied with  individual  items  of  ex- 
penditure and  the  executive  branch  so 
enamored  with  cost-effectiveness  output 
that  we  no  longer  talk  the  same  language. 
There  is  already  a  disturbing  trend  In 
this  direction. 

Congress  must  be  able  to  understand 
and  evaluate  critically  the  cost- effective- 
ness studies  conducted  by  the  executive 
branch.  It  must  have  the  means  to  test 
the  assumptions  and  conclusions  of  these 
studies  and  to  conduct  its  own  studies 
if  it  desires  to  do  so.  This  requires  a 
staff  capability  in  cost-effectiveness 
techniques. 

Section  205  would  provide  staff  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office  who  would  be 
on  call  to  assist  any  standing  committee 
in  analyzing  a  cost-effectiveness  study 
or  conducting  one  of  its  own.  Let  me 
stress  that  GAO  is  not  being  assigned  a 
policymaking  role.  The  decision  rests 
with  the  committee,  and  the  conduct  of 
any  study  is  a  committee  responsibility. 
The  GAO  function  is  simply  to  provide 
personnel  with  background  in  this  tech- 
nique so  that  the  analysis  or  new  study 
has  maximum  value. 

Another  problem  is  the  currency  of 
budget  information.  Budget  informa- 
tion often  becomes  obsolete  as  estimates 
of  revenues  and  expenditures  change. 
Action  on  new  legislation,  annual  au- 
thorizations, supplemental  appropria- 
tions, deferral  of  programs,  and  other 
actions  by  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  may  radically  affect 
the  Government's  financial  position.  Al- 
though the  Appropriations  Committees 
collect  much  of  this  information  and 
periodically  place  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  it  is  often  received  too 
late  to  be  of  value  in  reaching  decisions. 

Section  206  provides  for  periodic  "box- 
score"  reports  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  which  updates  this  information 
and  refiect  changes  since  the  delivery  of 
the  President's  budget.  For  example, 
this  should  include  the  revenue  estimates 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
so  that  Members  can  reach  their  own 
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iiidament  as  to  the  budget  implications  bills  under  subconmiittees  with  very  sub- 
if  oarticular  legislation  in  the  context  stantial  autonomy.  As  a  result,  total 
ftf  the  overaU  financial  picture.  appropriations  are  a  tabulation  of  con- 

There  have  been  substantial  improve-     gressional    action    on    individual    biUs 
meats  in  the  budget  document  itself.   In    rather  than  an  allocation  from  any  pre- 
nftfticular,  the  emphasis  on  Government    determined  budget  total, 
programs  by  function,  the  expansion  of        We  tried  to  do  something  about  this 
the  special  analyses,  and  the  fuller  pres- 
entation   of    the    comprehensive    cash 
budget  and  the  national  income  accoimts 
budget,  as  well  as  the  administrative 
budget,  are  all  to  be  commended. 

This  bill  would  make  additional  im- 
provements. Section  221  provides  for  a 
supplemental  summary  of  the  budget 
each  June  1  to  include  revisions  in  esti- 
mates of  total  expenditures  and  receipts, 
estimated  expenditures,  and  proposed 
appropriations  which  were  not  Included 
in  the  budget,  and  appropriations  and 
substantive  legislation  enacted  after  the 
transmittal  of  the  budget.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  Congress  appropriating  on  the 
basis  of  information  that  is  6  months  old. 
when  more  current  Information  is  avall- 

Another  frequent  criticism  of  the 
budget  document  is  that  it  does  not  re- 
flect any  significant  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  expenditures  for  future  years. 
Although  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  re- 
quires agencies  to  provide  5-year  plan- 
ning estimates,  these  projections  are  not 
available  to  Congress.  The  joint  com- 
mittee received  testimony  urging  that 
the  entire  budget  be  presented  on  a 
multiyear  basis. 

We  concluded  that  a  multiyear  budget 
or  projections  for  future  years  on  all 
programs  was  an  unrealistic  require- 
ment. Future  program  commitments  in- 
volve political  as  well  as  financial  de- 
cisions— and  these  decisions  will  be 
made  by  Congress  as  well  as  the  Execu- 
tive. On  the  other  hand,  provision  of 
this  information  is  realistic  on  programs 
which  have  a  legal  commitment  for  fu- 
ture years  or  are  considered  mandatory 
under  existing  law. 

Section  221  would  require  summaries 
of  estimated  expenditures  for  this  type 
of  program  for  the  4  years  following 
the  fiscal  year  under  consideration.  It 
also  provides  for  estimates  as  to  the  rate 
of  future  expenditures  of  carryover  bal- 
ances. This  information  can  be  most 
important  since  it  Is  the  expenditure  it- 
self rather  than  the  appropriation  that 
will  shape  the  size  of  a  budget  deficit. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  appropriations 
process  itself.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
Congress  faced  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
simply  lack  the  means — under  our  pres- 
ent procedures — to  effectively  consider 
the  budget  as  a  whole. 

The  approach  to  the  budget  of  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  is  a  vivid 
contrast.  The  executive  budget  concept 
permits  the  President  with  the  advice  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  weigh  the 
economic  and  fiscal  consequences  of 
spending  at  particular  levels,  to  consider 
the  problems  of  debt  management,  to 
estimate  budget  deficits,  and  to  estab- 
lish priorities  among  competing  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  for  a  collective 
decisionmaking  body  like  Congress  to  do 
the  same  thing.  While  the  Appropri- 
tions  Committee  of  each  House  does  see 
the  entire  budget,  it  is  immediately 
broken  up  into  separate  appropriations 


problem  in  the  1946  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act.  The  act  provided  for  a 
legislative  budget  to  be  established  by  a 
joint  committee  composed  by  the  entire 
membership  of  the  revenue-raising  and 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Houses.  This  experiment  has  been  an 
obvious  failure.  The  committee  was  too 
large  and  unwieldy.  It  did  not  have  pro- 
fessional staff.  It  was — and  with  good 
cause — unwilling  to  establish  a  •'magic" 
budget  total  prior  to  appropriations  re- 
view. This  section  of  the  1946  act  has 
proved  unworkable  and  this  bill  ex- 
pressly repeals  it. 

But  does  this  mean  that  the  guidelines 
of  the  executive  budget  must  be  ac- 
cepted at  face  value  with  no  independent 
analysis?  I  hope  not.  Our  beloved  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, has  on  several  occasions  held  a 
hearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
in  which  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  other  top  Government 
officials  have  been  invited  to  testify  on 
the  broad  sweep  of  the  President's 
budget.  He  has  announced  plans  to  hold 
such  a  hearing  this  year.  This  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  our  bill  would 
follow  this  lead  by  creating  a  permanent 
framework  for  such  an  appearance. 

Section  231  provides  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  both  Houses 
shall,  within  30  days  after  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  budget  to  the  Congress, 
hold  hearings  on  the  budget  as  a  whole 
with  particular  reference  to  the  basic 
recommendations  and  budgetary  policies 
of  the  President  and  the  fiscal,  financial, 
and  economic  assumptions  used  in  ar- 
riving at  total  estimated  expenditures 
and  receipts.  The  committees  would  re- 
ceive testimony  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  such 
other  persons  as  they  may  desire  to  hear. 
The  hearings  would  be  held  in  open  ses- 
sion and  a  transcript  printed  and  fur- 
nished to  the  entire  membership  of  both 
Houses. 

Such  a  hearing  on  a  regular  annual 
basis  would  work  no  instant  miracles. 
But  it  would  provide  a  public  forum  by 
which  a  dialog  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  would  be  commenced 
on  the  overall  budget  before  it  is  broken 
up  into  separate  appropriations  bills. 
This  would  be  a  realistic  beginning  to 
more  careful  consideration  by  Congress 
of  the  total  budget  picture. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  compliance 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  with 
two  of  the  rules  of  procedure  established 
in  title  I  for  the  legislative  committees. 
Hearings  should  be  open  except  in  na- 
tional security  matters.  Proxy  voting 
would  be  eliminated.  Actually,  this  pro- 
posal Is  in  conformity  with  the  present 
practice  of  the  committee  not  to  report 
out  a  bill  on  the  basis  of  proxy  votes. 

Other  sections  of  the  title  respond  to 
the  ever-growing  problems  of  multi- 
agency  programs  which  cut  across  a 


number  of  appropriations  bills  and  the 
need  to  analyze  programs  on  the  basis  of 
their  output  as  well  as  their  objects  of 
expenditures.  No  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed more  frequently  In  recent  months 
than  the  need  to  eliminate  the  waste  of 
overlapping  programs  which  attempt  to 
achieve  the  same  end  and  the  companion 
need  to  assess  whether  programs  are 
really  achieving  results  commensurate 
with  their  cost.  The  Appropriations 
Committees  have  a  vital  role  tb  play  in 
both  areas. 

Section  232  provides  that  the  full  com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  shall  review 
the  budget  each  year  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  examining  programs  which 
are  under  the  control  of  more  than  one 
agency  and  may  be  considered  under 
more  than  one  appropriations  bill.    The 
recommendations  resulting  from  this  re- 
view could  be  of  real  benefit  to  the  full 
committee  in  its  markup  of  various  sub- 
committee bills  covering  these  programs. 
Section  233  is  designed  to  encourage 
greater  attention  to  program  output.    It 
provides     that    appropriations     reports 
shall  include  an  analysis  of  the  major 
factors  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
committee  in  recommending  the  appro- 
priation and  make  reference  to  any  cost- 
effectiveness   analysis   which   had   been 
conducted  by  either  the  legislative  or 
executive  branch  on  the  subject  of  the 
bill.    This  would  enable  Members  to  de- 
termine if  these  studies  received  con- 
sideration in  conunittee  and  will  give 
him    the   opportunity   to   examine   the 
study  itself  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

The  section  also  provides  for  an  ex- 
planation in  appropriations  reports  on 
supplemental  and  deficiency  appropria- 
tions bills  as  to  why  the  request  could  not 
have  been  included  in  a  regular  bill. 
While  supplemental  and  deficiency  ap- 
propriations are  necessary  when  the  need 
for  funds  was  not  known  at  the  time 
of  the  regular  bill  or  when  Intervening 
circumstances  have  necessitated  addi- 
tional funding,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  fimd  measures  through  regular 
bills  so  that  Congress  has  a  realistic  pic- 
ture of  the  budget. 

Finally,  section  234  provides  that  the 
vote  on  final  passage  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill  shall  be  a  rollcall  vote.  While 
this  rule  would  still  be  subject  to  waiver 
by  unanimous  consent,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  be  accountable  for  our  ac- 
tions and  I  believe  it  difficult  to  justify 
voice  votes  on  appropriations  bills  in-  • 
volving  the  expenditure  of  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

In  suggesting  these  modifications  to 
the  appropriations  process,  the  commit- 
tee is  indicating  no  criticism  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  am  proud  to 
serve  on  that  committee  and  know  from 
personal  experience  that  no  committee 
has  a  greater  responsibility  and  no  com- 
mittee works  harder  to  meet  it.  My  con- 
cern is  that  we  are  often  so  close  to  the 
forest  that  we  do  not  see  the  trees.  The 
magnitude  of  the  budget  is  so  over- 
whelming that  the  tendency  is  to  focus 
our  examination  on  familiar  areas  and 
with  the  same  old  means.  I  think  we 
must  now  reassess  our  approach  to  the 
budget  to  make  it  more  consistent  with 
modem  techniques  of  decisionmaking. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 
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The  next  part  of  title  n  attempts  to 
establish  better  liaison  between  all  par- 
ticipants in  the  budget  process.  It  is 
both  wasteful  and  foolish  to  fail  to  make 
maximum  use  of  GAO  audits  in  the  eval- 
uation of  new  legislation,  review  of  exist- 
ing laws,  or  the  consideration  of  appro- 
priations. Section  241  provides  for  GAO 
personnel  to  be  on  call  at  the  request  of 
any  committee  to  discuss  an  audit  or 
report  which  would  be  of  value  to  the 
committee  in  its  deliberations.    Section 

242  provides  for  delivery  of  all  GAO  re- 
ports to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  other  legislative  com- 
mittees having  jurisdiction  over  part  or 
all  of  the  program  or  agency.    Section 

243  provides  that  when  GAO  reports 
contain  recommendations  to  the  head 
of  a  Federal  agency,  the  agency  shall 
submit  a  statement  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  with  its  next  appro- 
priations request  which  outlines  the  ac- 
tion it  took  in  response  to  those 
recommendations. 

We  should  also  realize  that  the  ap- 
propriations process  is  only  one  element 
of  congressional  fiscal  controls.  A  very 
large  portion  of  the  budget  is  not  really 
subject  to  annual  appropriations  review. 
For  example,  there  are  more  than  $30 
billion  of  annual  expenditures  in  trust 
fund  programs  such  as  social  security 
and  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
Once  we  have  authorized  the  fund,  con- 
gressionsd  supervision  can  be  exercised 
only  through  changing  the  authorizing 
legislation  and  review  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  Other  programs — vet- 
erans' Eisslstance  is  one — become  fixed 
obligations  since  they  are  regarded  as 
mandatory  imder  existing  law.  Some 
additional  programs,  although  techni- 
cally subject  to  appropriations  review. 
become  virtually  sacrosanct  once  the 
program  has  been  authorized. 

Obviously,  the  key  budget  action  was 
really  the  authorizing  legislation  and  we 
sometimes  wake  up  to  the  consequences 
of  our  action  too  late  to  lock  the  bam 
door.  We  compound  the  felony  by 
usually  focusing  our  attention  on  the 
need  for  the  legislation  and  Its  intent 
rather  than  its  cost.  Although  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  required  by  the  law  to 
furnish  cost  estimates  on  proposed  leg- 
islation, they  are  loosely  prepared  and 
receive  very  little  consideration. 

Congress  itself  should  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  estimating  the  cost  of  new 
legislation.  Section  251  of  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  committee  report  shall 
contain  an  estimate  of  cost  during  the 
period  authorized — up  to  a  maximum  of 
5  years.  Because  this  is  of  such  vital 
concern  in  evaluating  new  legislation, 
the  section  provides  that  consideration 
of  the  bill  shall  not  be  in  order  unless  this 
estimate  has  been  concluded. 

The  legislative  committees  also  have  a 
resp>onslbility  to  propose  new  legislation 
in  a  form  that  will  permit  meaningful 
budget  review.  Therefore,  section  252 
encourages  the  committee  to  propose 
programs  in  a  form  that  will  include 
annual  appropriations  review.  The 
committees  are  also  directed  to  study 
existing  programs  which  are  not  appro- 
priated for  annually  to  determine  if  they 
could  be  modified  to  provide  such  review. 

Proper  fiscal  controls  depend  upon  co- 


operative effort  and  communications 
among  all  participants  in  the  process — 
Appropriations  Committees,  legislative 
committees.  Government  Operations 
Committees,  the  General  Accounting 
OflBce,  and  the  individual  Member.  Con- 
gress can  best  exercise  its  power  of  the 
purse  when  all  participants  have  maxi- 
mvaa  information  so  that  they  can 
realistically  evaluate  the  financial  con- 
sequences of  the  action  we  take. 

SOURCES    OF    INFORMATION  '' 

Today,  congressional  problems  have 
become  infinitely  complex.  We  are 
called  upon  to  evaluate  Federal  partici- 
pation in  public  policy  areas  ranging 
from  the  technology  of  an  SST  and  outer 
space  to  control  of  the  pollution  of  our 
own  environment  and  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources.  We  support  the 
prices  received  by  our  Nation's  farmers 
and  seek  to  improve  the  purchasing 
power  of  those  who  live  in  urban  slums. 
Yet  our  resources  are  not  unlimited  and 
decisions  must  be  made  among  programs 
that  compete  for  our  dollars  and  our  na- 
tional attention. 

To  meet  this  responsibility  we  must 
have  information^bjective  informa- 
tion on  which  we  can  rely;  immediate 
information  at  a  time  we  can  put  it  to 
use;  accurate  Information  so  that  our 
position  is  well  founded;  distilled  infor- 
mation in  digestible  quantities.  Title  III 
of  this  bill  deals  with  these  sources  of 
information. 

First,  the  committee  staffs  must  be 
equal  to  their  increasing  responsibilities. 
The  1946  act  provided  statutory  author- 
ity for  committee  staff  for  the  first  time. 
Each  standing  committee  was  provided 
four  professional  and  six  clerical  staff 
positions.  Additional  staff  needs  are 
met  through  annual  resolutions.  As  the 
workload  of  committees  has  grown  and 
the  complexity  of  their  problems  has  in- 
creased, it  is  natural  that  the  need  for 
committee  staff  also  has  grown.  At  the 
present  time,  27  of  the  36  standing  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  have  more  than 
12  staff  positions. 

Section  301  increases  the  statutory  al- 
lotment for  professional  positions  from 
four  to  six.  This  Is  more  in  keeping 
with  current  needs.  This  can,  of  course, 
still  be  supplemented  by  the  annual  reso- 
lution mechanism. 

The  1946  act  also  provided  that  pro- 
fessional staff  should  be  appointed  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliations  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform 
their  duties.  This  nonpartisanship  has 
been  preserved  on  many  committees,  but 
there  are  others  that  have  divided  along 
party  lines.  Our  committee  regarded 
the  spirit  of  the  1946  language  as  desir- 
able and  it  has  been  retained. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee, we  heard  considerable  testimony 
as  to  the  need  for  increased  staff  for  the 
minority.  Most  Senate  committees 
make  provision  for  minority  staff  posi- 
tions If  they  are  requested.  However, 
there  have  been  some  instances  where 
the  minority  has  without  doubt  been 
denied  adequate  stafl. 

It  is  fundamental  to  our  legislative 
system  that  the  opposition  have  ade- 
quate resources  to  prepare  informed  dis- 
sent or  present  alternative  courses  of 
action.    All  sides  of  an  issue  should  be 


forcefully  presented.  To  insure  that  the 
minority  is  not  deprived  of  staff  assist- 
ance, section  301  provides  for  two  pro- 
fessional positions  and  one  clerical  posi- 
tion to  be  assigned  to  the  minority  as  a 
matter  of  right.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  minority  becomes  entitled  to  addi- 
tional  positions  if  they  already  have  staff 
acceptable  to  them.  Nor  does  it  deprive 
the  minority  of  a  larger  allocation  if  the 
committee  has  provided  additional  posi- 
tions as  a  matter  of  accommodation. 

It  is  also  important  to  the  vitality  of 
the  legislative  process  that  committees 
have  access  to  outside  expertise  on  a 
part-time  basis  and  that  the  permanent 
staff  maintain  the  highest  possible  level 
of  professional  training  in  their  special- 
ties. Section  301  provides  that,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  staff  assistants  may  be 
employed  on  a  consulting  basis  for  spe- 
cial studies  of  a  limited  duration,  it 
also  gives  authorization  for  specialized 
training  or  education  of  professional 
staff  members  where  it  will  aid  in  the 
proper  discharge  of  committee  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  second  som-ce  of  information 
available  to  us  is  our  personal  staff.  We 
have  provided  a  reasonably  adequate 
clerk-hire  allowance  to  handle  the  rou- 
tine of  the  individual  member's  ofBce. 
Although  constituent  services  continue 
to  increase,  the  committee  has  not  rec- 
ommended additional  clerk  hire  for 
general  office  purposes.  What  we  hope 
to  do  Is  separate  existing  staff  from  leg- 
islative responsibilities. 

Section  321  authorizes  a  legislative  as- 
sistant for  each  Senator.  He  may  be 
paid  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $8,460 
basic  or  a  gross  salary  of  $23,244.66  per 
annum.  The  committee  believes  this  will 
make  it  possible  for  each  Senator  to  ob- 
tain a  staff  assistant  of  high  caliber  to 
assist  him  with  his  legislative  responsi- 
bilities in  committee  and  on  the  fioor. 

Section  322  provides  a  modest  increase 
in  office  travel  allowances.  It  would  pro- 
vide one  additional  roundtrip  for  each 
Senator  and  one  additional  trip  for  the 
Senator's  staff.  Under  this  addition, 
each  Senator  would  have  an  allowance 
for  seven  roundtrips  annually  to  his 
State  and  his  employees  could  have  a 
total  of  either  five  or  seven  roundtrips, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  State.  While 
employees  of  private  industry  and  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch  travel  on 
official  business  at  no  personal  expense, 
Congress  limits  its  Members  to  a  speci- 
fied number  of  trips.  Certainly  almost 
every  Member  of  this  body  travels  to  his 
State  far  more  than  the  allowance  per- 
mits and  pays  the  difference  from  liis 
own  pocket.  Because  we  are  politicians 
as  well  as  public  officials,  we  realize  these 
allowances  cannot  be  unlimited.  It  is  an 
occupational  hazard  we  cannot  escape. 

Section  323  of  the  bill  is  a  recognition 
that  the  technology  of  telecommunica- 
tions has  progressed  to  the  point  that  a 
thorough  study  should  be  made  of  con- 
gressional telephone  needs  to  determine 
if  they  could  be  better  met  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  leased-Ilne  telephone  sys- 
tem or  expansion  of  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment-wide leased-line  service.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  is  also 
directed  by  this  section  to  formulate  a 
plan  which  would  include  the  consollda- 
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tion  of  telephone  and  telegraph  allow- 
gnces  and  submit  that  plan  to  the  Senate 
for  action. 

The  third  source  of  information  is  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Statutory  recogni- 
tion of  this  overall  research  facility  to 
backstop  individual  and  committee  staff 
fgs  another  contribution  of  the  1946 
get.  During  the  past  20  years,  LRS  has 
developed  into  one  of  the  principal  re- 
search and  reference  arms  of  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

Despite  these  many  Important  con- 
tributions, the  joint  committee  heard 
considerable  testimony  indicating  a  lack 
of  satisfaction  with  Its  work.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  LRS  work  has  been  mediocre, 
we  must  shoulder  some  of  the  blame.  We 
have  been  guilty  of  diluting  the  value  of 
this  research  pool  by  expending  their  ef- 
forts on  senior  class  themes  for  constit- 
uents rather  than  meaningful  research 
on  current  legislative  issues.  In  1965, 
over  50  percent  of  the  Service's  inquiries 
were  reference  requests  for  constituents 
rather  than  legislative  research.  Al- 
though these  requests  require  less  time  to 
process,  the  Service  estimated  that  19 
percent  of  its  total  man-hours  were  uti- 
lized in  servicing  these  constituent  in- 
quiries. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  demands  for  service  are  stead- 
ily increasing.  A  total  of  113,628  in- 
quiries were  handled  during  1965  as 
compared  with  92,937  Inquiries  the  previ- 
ous year — an  increase  of  22  percent. 
This  bill  contains  a  number  of  proposals 
which  would  both  enlarge  the  capability 
of  LRS  to  perform  good  service  and  pro- 
vide a  better  direction  to  it  from  Con- 
gress. 

Section  331  would  redesignate  the 
Service  as  the  Legislative  Research  Serv- 
ice to  emphasize  that  its  work  involves 
more  creative  effort  than  the  mere  ac- 
quisition, storage,  and  retrieval  of  data 
and  information  produced  elsewhere.  It 
would  authorize  the  creation  of  a  new 
reference  division  to  handle  routine  in- 
quiries and  relieve  the  professional  staff 
for  more  important  tasks.  It  would  in- 
crease the  Service's  staff  capability  by 
authorizing  employment  of  individual 
consultants  and  research  organizations 
on  a  temporary  basis  and  by  authoriza- 
tion of  supergrade  positions  in  the  em- 
ployment of  specialists  and  senior  spe- 
cialists. However,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  these  positions  would  still  be  sub- 
ject to  annual  appropriations  review. 

It  is  also  most  essential  that  closer  di- 
rect contact  be  maintained  between  the 
Service  and  Congress  itself.  Section  332 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  the  LRS 
Dhwtor  by  the  joint  conmiittee  on  the 
Library.  The  Director  would  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  joint  committee 
on  LRS  operations.  Section  333  author- 
izes the  position  of  review  specialist  for 
the  joint  committee  so  that  there  would 
be  more  direct  surveillance  by  Congress 
over  the  Service's  activities.  Presently, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  has 
no  staff  so  that  such  supervision  becomes 
extremely  difficult. 

The  committee  believes  that  a  capable 
committee  staff,  a  personal  legislative 
assistant,  a  revitalized  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  and  the  additional  func- 
tions imposed  on  the  General  Accounting 


Office  will  combine  to  give  Members  an 
information  capability  considerably  in 
excess  of  present  levels — and  more  con- 
sistent with  present  needs. 

CONGRESS   AS  AN   INSinU WON 

During  the  joint  committee's  2-year 
study,  all  of  us  realized  the  many  im- 
portant items  on  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions. We  have  tried  to  propose  legisla- 
tion in  the  areas  we  regarded  to  be  of 
most  pressing  immediate  need.  But 
many  institutional  problems  will  re- 
main— and  others  will  soon  appear. 

It  is  not  realistic  to  think  that  compre- 
hensive congressional  reform  can  be  ac- 
complished at  an  even  pace — It  has  been 
21  years  now  since  the  last  major  reorga- 
nization bill.  However,  there  should  be 
a  continuing  examination  of  the  orga- 
nization and  operations  of  Congress  with 
a  view  to  recommending  changes  which 
would  keep  us  In  step  with  the  times. 
Part  1  of  title  IV  recommends  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Oiserations  to  be  charged  with  this 
responsibility.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that 
we  are  not  proposing  an  extension  of  the 
life  of  our  joint  committee.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations, 
as  provided  in  section  401  of  the  bill, 
would  be  composed  of  five  Members  of 
the  Senate,  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore,  with  two  representatives 
from  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, two  from  the  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration Committee  and  one  from  re- 
maining Members.  The  five  Members 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  chosen  on  a  similar  basis.  The 
Government  Operations  and  Rules  and 
Administration  Members  would  Include 
one  each  from  the  minority  party. 

The  joint  committee  would  not  have 
legislative  authority.  It  would,  however, 
make  a  continuing  study  of  congres- 
sional organization  and  operations.  It 
would  be  specifically  charged  to  make  a 
continuing  study  of  automatic  data 
processing  and  information  retrieval  sys- 
tems to  determine  the  feasibility  of  these 
systems  In  congressional  operations.  It 
would  be  authorized  the  same  profes- 
sional and  clerical  allotment  as  provided 
for  the  standing  committees. 

The  joint  committee  would  become 
the  supervising  agency  for  functions 
which  lend  themselves  to  central  super- 
vision. The  functions  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers  would  be  transferred  to  it  and 
that  committee  abolished.  For  those 
who  fear  the  effect  of  abolishing  a  com- 
mittee. I  might  add  that  I  am  presently 
its  chairman. 

The  functions  of  the  Capitol  Guide 
Service  would  be  transferred  to  the  joint 
committee  to  avoid  the  present  division 
of  authority  between  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  each  House. 

The  joint  committee  would  be  respon- 
sible for  supervising  a  new  congressional 
unit,  the  Office  of  Placement  and  Office 
Management.  Our  original  recom- 
mendation designated  tills  the  Office  of 
Personnel  and  Office  Management.  We 
have  redesignated  it  to  make  clear  that 
the  job  of  the  Office  is  not  to  exercise  any 
supervision  over  the  personnel  in  the  of- 
fice of  a  Member,  a  committee,  or  an  offi- 
cer of  Congress. 


The  fimctlon  of  the  Office  would  be  to 
operate  as  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
applications  for  congressional  employ- 
ment. It  would  be  equipped  to  test  appli- 
cant qualifications  and  to  provide  advice 
and  information  on  request  to  Members 
and  committees  with  respect  to  better  of- 
fice management  practices.  The  use  of 
the  Office  would  be  purely  voluntary  and 
it  is  intended  to  supplement  rather  than 
replace  such  facilities  as  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  Office. 

Section  421  grants  proper  authority  to 
officers  of  the  Congress.  Many  service 
employees  under  their  jurisdiction  are 
appointed  on  recommendation  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  Although  this  has 
provided  opportimities  for  education  for 
many  deserving  young  men  and  an  op- 
portunity for  them  to  examine  Govern- 
ment at  close  proximity,  we  should  face 
up  to  some  of  the  problems  that  It  has 
created  for  our  elected  officers.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  Capitol  employees  meet 
minimum  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
efficient  performance  of  the  duties  as- 
signed to  them.  And  no  employee,  re- 
gardless of  the  manner  of  his  appoint- 
ment, should  be  Immune  from  super- 
vision. 

Section  421  provides  authority  for  the 
responsible  officer  to  prescribe  training 
periods  for  an  employee  before  or  after 
his  assigrunent  to  duties,  to  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  governing  per- 
formance and  to  remove  or  otherwise 
discipline  employees  who  do  not  satisfac- 
torily perform  their  duties.  I  believe  our 
fine  officers  who  have  many  employees 
under  their  supervision — such  as  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate — are  entitled  to  have  this 
clear  display  of  our  confidence  In  them 
and  their  right  to  maintain  reasonable 
standards  for  Capitol  employment. 

The  patronage  system  has  been  clearly 
imsatisfactory  for  one  important  group 
of  employees — the  Capitol  Police  force. 
These  young  men,  unlike  other  service 
employees,  are  directly  responsible  for 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  others.  I 
am  honestly  frightened  that  we  con- 
tinue to  put  guns  In  the  hands  of  these 
generally  inexperienced  and  untrained 
hands.  Section  422  of  the  bill  directs  the 
Capitol  Police  Board  to  formulate  a  plan 
for  converting  the  Capitol  Police  force 
into  a  professional  force.  Consideration 
is  to  be  given  to  the  feasibility  of  operat- 
ing the  force  as  a  division  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  board  is  also  directed  to 
make  a  report  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical date  setting  forth  the  plan  and  its 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  im- 
plement it. 

Section  423  is  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  supervision  of  Senate  and 
House  pages.  The  committee  concluded 
that  the  most  desirable  solution  was  to 
limit  page  appointments  to  students  who 
have  completed  their  high  school  educa- 
tion. This  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
page  dormitories  and  schools.  It  would 
alleviate  the  undesirable  situation  of  in- 
adequately supervised  adolescents  In  a 
large  city.  These  provisions  would  ap- 
ply to  future  appointments  so  that  exist- 
ing pages  could  complete  their  period  of 
service. 
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Now  let  me  txim  to  a  problem  of  major 
proportions — the  scheduling  of  congres- 
sional sessions.  Despite  our  every  effort 
and  contrary  to  our  fondest  dreams, 
congressional  sessions  continue  to  grow 
longer  and  longer.  The  1946  Act  pro- 
vided that  Congress  should  adjourn  sine 
die  no  later  than  the  end  of  July  except 
in  time  of  national  emergency.  Our  in- 
creasing workload  has  caused  the  "na- 
tional emergency"  clause  to  be  used  to 
avoid  this  provision  in  every  session  since 
1946.  Last  year,  even  in  an  election 
year,  we  did  not  adjourn  until  late 
October. 

We  know  the  Herculean  effort  the 
leadership  makes  to  encourage  the  ex- 
peditious handling  of  legislative  business 
earlier  in  the  session  so  that  we  can 
adjourn  in  accordance  with  the  legal 
requirement.  But  it  is  an  effort  that 
requires  the  cooperation  of  every  com- 
mittee. Committees  have  grown  accus- 
t(nned  to  transacting  much  of  their  busi- 
ness on  a  Tuesday-to-Thursday  basis. 
During  the  88th  Congress  almost  twice  as 
many  committee  meetings  were  held  on 
Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  as 
on  Monday  and  Friday.  This  discour- 
ages attendance  for  floor  sessions  and 
c(Mnpounds  the  scheduling  difficulties. 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. However,  this  bill  takes  a  con- 
structive step  to  encourage  more  activity 
early  in  the  session  to  meet  the  July  31 
deadline.  Section  433  provides  that 
Congress  shsdl  adjourn  sine  die  on 
July  31  unless  a  later  date  is  fixed  by  a 
concurrent  resolution  adopted  in  each 
House  by  rollcall  vote.  In  any  event, 
there  would  be  an  August  recess  and  the 
session  would  not  reconvene  until  a  day 
subsequent  to  August  31. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.MONRONEY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Could  the  Senator  tell 
us  whether  the  committee  considered  the 
proposal  which  has  been  made  for  many 
years  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magntjson],  and  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  me  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  to  break  up  the  session  into 
a  legislative  session  and  an  appropria- 
tion session? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  did  consider 
that  suggestion  in  the  committee.  It 
was  testified  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson].  We  did 
not  adopt  it  as  one  of  our  recommenda- 
tions, feeling  that  it  would  be  quite  difli- 
cult  to  develop  legislation  by  adopting 
legislation  early  in  the  session  and  then 
getting  into  the  appropriation  hearings 
and  work  on  the  appropriations  follow- 
ing the  reconvening  after  the  Augxist 
period. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  appropriation  bills  could  be 
more  fairly  and  intelligently  considered 
on  the  floor  if  the  consideration  of  them 
took  place  after  all  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  that  particular  session  of  the 
Congress  had  been  disposed  of? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  help  us 
only.  I  think,  with  respect  to  new  pro- 
grams that  had  been  enacted.  It  would 
Still  be  necessary  to  take  testimony  and 
make  budget  decisions  on  funding  ex- 
isting programs. 


Mr.  CLARK.  It  occurred  to  me,  on 
the  contrary,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
provisions  in  this  bill,  that  we  could  deal 
in  a  more  businesslike  way  with  our  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  and  the  House 
and  the  Senate  would  be  better  able  to 
deal  with  the  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular appropriation  bills  if  they  know 
what  the  total  legislative  appropriations 
for  the  session  were. 

Moreover,  the  division  of  the  session, 
the  second  of  which  would  be  confined  to 
appropriation  measures,  would  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  Appropriation  Commit- 
tees could  not  meet,  take  testimony,  and, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  mark  up  bills 
during  the  legislative  session. 

I  must  say  this  idea  was  not  primarily 
mine;  it  was  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson].  I  think 
it  is  still  valid.  I  regret  that  it  was  not 
adopted  as  a  provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  One  of  the  dif- 
ficulties, and  a  real  one,  is  that  we  cannot 
deal  with  appropriation  matters  until  the 
House  disposes  of  the  appropriation  bills. 
The  House  is  very  adamant  in  its  view 
that  it  must  originate  those  matters. 
While  the  suggestion  that  we  would  start 
one  half  and  the  House  could  start  the 
other  half,  may  be  a  good  one,  we  could 
never  expect  the  cooperation  on  the  other 
side  in  this  matter.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  familiar  with  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  taken  place  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  but  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  agree  with  me, 
would  he  not,  that  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional basis  for  the  arbitrary  position 
taken  by  the  other  body? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Perhaps,  but  the 
House  insists  on  it.  The  House  would 
continue  to  insist  on  it  and  throw  up 
every  roadblock  it  oouid  in  the  matter 
both  of  appropriations  and  taxation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  the  Constitu- 
tion is  clear  on  matters  of  taxation.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  in  the  Constitution  that 
taxation  bills  must  originate  in  the 
House.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  provides  that  appropria- 
tion bills  must  originate  in  the  House.  I 
have  been  disappointed  for  some  years 
that  the  Senate  did  not  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns,  hold  hearings  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  mark  it  up,  send  it  to  the 
House,  and  see  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  may 
remember  the  difficulty  we  had  a  few 
years  ago  as  to  whether  the  conference 
on  an  appropriation  bill  should  be  held 
on  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol,  the 
Senate  side  of  the  Capitol,  or  whether  it 
should  be  held  in  the  middle  of  the 
Capitol.  We  now  have  such  sessions  in 
the  old  Supreme  Court  chamber. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  remember  full  well  that 
thoroughly  infantile  procedure.  It  seems 
to  be  irrelevant  to  the  subject  I  am 
speaking  of  now,  however. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  think  that 
taking  half  of  the  bills  up  before  the 
House  considered  them  would  present  a 
controversy  of  a  greater  degree  than  the 
one  I  just  mentioned.  I  am  sure  there 
would  be  considerable  delay  and  hard 
feeling  between  the  two  coequal  Ijodies  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  to  my  friend  that 
sometimes,  in  a  democracy,  progress  is 


made    only    through    controversy,    v^g 
cannot  always  govern  by  consensus. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  see.  I  am  sure 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
would  not  like  to  delay  their  considera- 
tion until  August  31,  without  other 
duties,  because  they  have  very  fine 
staffs,  and  many  members  who  specialize 
in  that  work.  Only  through  division 
of  the  workload  can  those  staffs  be 
efficiently  utilized.  To  start  one-half 
of  the  bills  ahead  of  the  House  would 
present,  in  the  appropriation  techniques, 
a  considerable  degree  of  difficulty  in  re- 
solving disagreement  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  items  in  the  bill  on  which 
the  House  and  Senate  have  to  finally 
agree. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  particularly 
interested  in  having  the  last  word  on 
this  subject,  but  I  say  again,  as  I  said 
earlier,  that  the  suggestion  which  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magito- 
SON]  made,  in  which  I  concur,  would 
not  in  any  way  inhibit  the  right  or  the 
duty  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees to  get  their  work  underway  during 
the  preliminary  legislative  session. 

The  important  thing  would  be  not  to 
bring  the  appropriation  bills  to  the  floor 
until  after  all  legislative  business  is  dis- 
posed of.  This  would  serve  a  double 
purpose,  because  it  would  make  possible 
a  rather  substantial  adjournment  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  and  possibly 
even  through  the  November  election,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  families  of  some 
of  the  younger  men,  and  the  grandchil- 
dren of  some  of  the  rest  of  us  who  are 
not  quite  so  young,  and  leave  ample 
time  to  consider  appropriation  bills  on 
the  floor  at  a  time  when  we  were  all 
fully  advised  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
appropriations  were  or  were  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  budget  recommended  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  31st  of  August  adjournment  date 
was  strongly  supported  by  the  Members 
of  the  House,  and  by  a  great  many 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  we  might  as  well  face  up  to 
the  problem.  Perhaps — at  least  in  elec- 
tion years — we  could  re-form  our  own 
scheduling  habits  sufficiently  to  meet 
the  July  31  deadline.  If  we  cannot  do 
so,  August  is  an  appropriate  time  to  re- 
cess on  a  fixed  basis.  This  would  en- 
able Members  to  have  a  firm  schedule 
for  visits  to  the  State  to  meet  with  con- 
stituents or  to  plan  family  trips  which 
do  not  conflict  with  the  school  term. 
If  a  long  session  is  necessary,  an  August 
break  would  furnish  a  desirable  period 
during  which  we  could  feel  the  pulse 
of  our  constituents  on  pending  issues, 
and  in  general  go  over  the  States  we 
represent  and  flnd  out  their  difficulties, 
their  problems,  and  their  suggestions 
for  means  for  solving  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  one  m,ajor  reason  why  recent 
sessions  of  the  Senate  have  been  so  pro- 
tracted, extending  in  one  instance,  I  re- 
member, to  the  very  end  of  the  calendar 
year 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.     Christmas  Eve. 

Mr  CLARK.  To  Christmas  Eve,  was 
that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  just  did  not  get 
ttieir  work  done,  and  we  could  not  ad- 
journ until  all  appropriation  bills  had 
been  passed? 

As  I  recall  it,  that  particular  year  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  was  what 
held  us  in  session  right  through  Christ- 
mas. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee considered  a  suggestion  which  has 
been  made  by  many  Senators  besides  my- 
self for  some  years :  authorizing  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees to  hold  Joint  hearings.  That 
would  certainly  expedite,  I  would  think, 
the  appropriative  process. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  considered 
that  at  some  length.  We  again  felt  ab- 
solutely convinced  that  the  right  of  flrst 
and  original  consideration  of  appropria- 
tion bills  by  the  House  would  render  such 
practice  ineffective;  and,  second,  that 
the  joint  meetings  would  be  most  diffi- 
cult to  arrange  because  of  the  different 
schedules  of  the  two  Chambers  and  the 
Increased  number  of  committee  assign- 
ments which  Senators  have  vls-a-vls  the 
one  committee  assignment  that  the 
House  Members   have. 

We  do  provide,  or  have  suggested  here, 
that  we  have  joint  meetings  on  the  over- 
all budget.  I  think  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  both  Houses,  to  see  how  that 
works  out.  If  it  can  work  out  so  that 
the  leaders  of  our  fiscal  affairs  and 
budget  proposals  can  outline  the  broad 
budget  spectrum,  we  might  flnd  this 
double  on  a  joint  basis. 

We  have  one  example  of  failure  to 
reach  agreement  with  the  House  on  their 
budget  rights  in  the  act  of  1946,  when 
nothing  came  at  all  of  the  proposed 
legislative  budget.  That  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  its  failure,  although  not  the 
major  one,  as  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  wish  my  friend 
would  not  use  the  word  "right"  in  con- 
nection with  the  quite  unsound  legal  and 
constitutional  position  taken  by  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  merely  re- 
ferring to  a  right  asserted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  most  of  the  years  of  their  history. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  one  should  sub- 
stitute the  word  "privilege."  It  would 
occur  to  me  that  If  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees  can  usefully 
meet  jointly  for  consideration  of  the 
budget,  they  can  equally  usefully  meet 
Jointly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony with  respect  to  appropriations. 

I  have  never  understood  why  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  was  such  a  spe- 
cial committee,  so  set  aside  from  the 
restrictions  which  appear  to  prevail  with 
respect  to  legislation.  For  example,  for 
many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
grant  unanimous  consent  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  meet  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session.  To  me,  this  is 
utterly  unjustiflable,  unless  other  com- 
mittees are  given  the  same  privilege. 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  a  number  of 
legislative  committees,  on  some  of  which 
I  have  served,  we  find  legislation  has 
been  substantially  expedited  by  holding 
Joint  hearings  of  House  and  Senate  com- 


mittees on  legislation  which  is  part  of 
the  President's  program.  We  have  been 
able  to  save  the  time  of  administration 
witnesses  and,  indeed,  of  others,  by  hold- 
ing joint  hearings.  We  did  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  the  amendments 
thereto  last  year,  in  the  two  Labor  Com- 
mittees. I  am  hopeful  that  we  may  be 
able  to  do  something  of  the  same  sort  in 
cormection  with  the  poverty  legislation 
this  year.  I  think  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing, if  the  Senator  will  indulge  me  for 
a  moment  further,  to  break  down  this 
rugged  individualism  and  sort  of  status 
symbol  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  conmiittees,  which  results  only  in  un- 
due delay,  does  not  result  in  any  en- 
hancement of  the  legislative  process,  and 
keeps  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  ses- 
sion much  longer  than  there  is  any  real 
national  need. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  there  is  no  desire 
for  delay  on  any  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  I  have  served  on — we  wait 
for  bills  to  be  passed  by  the  House,  and 
then  to  start  the  work  over  here  on  them. 
It  would  be  impossible,  I  think,  to  get  the 
two  Houses  to  agree,  in  any  series  of 
committee  meetings,  as  to  how  much  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Jointly  would  agree 
at  that  time  to  appropriate  for  the  vari- 
ous activities  of  government.  We  have 
to  act  independently  after  the  taking  of 
testimony. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield, 
I  am  sure  that  inadvertently  he  misun- 
derstood one  of  my  statments,  which  was 
merely  that  they  have  joint  hearings  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  testimony— for 
taking  agreed  testimony,  largely,  such  eis 
the  testimony  of  administration  wit- 
nesses with  respect  to  the  particular  ap- 
propriation under  consideration.  Then, 
if  the  Senate  wanted  to  call  additional 
witnesses,  or  the  House  wanted  to  call 
additional  witnesses,  that  would  be  en- 
tirely in  order,  but  I  suspect  a  vast 
amoimt  of  time  would  be  saved  not  only 
by  members  of  congressional  conunlt- 
tees,  but  perhaps  equally  importantly  by 
members  of  the  administration,  who 
have  to  bounce  back  and  forth  from 
committee  hearing  to  committee  hear- 
ing in  the  course  of  getting  through 
legislation  which  is  part  of  the  program 
of  the  President. 

As  one  example  of  what  I  have  hi  mind, 
I  suppose  the  Senate  and  the  House 
spend  more  time  every  year  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  than  any  other  single  piece 
of  legislation — to  my  way  of  thinking, 
far  more  time  than  the  importance  of 
the  legislation  justifies,  particularly 
when  we  think  how  rapidly  defense  ap- 
propriations and  military  construction 
bills  race  through  both  Houses. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  not  that  be- 
cause generally  the  law  has  in  the  past 
required  that  they  be  authorized  each 
year,  and  so  they  go  through  a  double 
operation  In  both  Houses? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct,  but  also 
it  is  true  that  in  recent  years,  some  parts 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill  have  been  author- 
ized for  more  than  a  year.  Some  of  the 
provisions  have  been  for  2  years — some, 
indeed,  for  5. 

Nevertheless,  every  year  the  Adminis- 
trator of  AID  and  his  staff  of  able  and 


competent  people  have  to  make  four  ap- 
pearances before  Congress.  That  is  every 
single  year.  They  must  make  one  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  the  authorization  and  one  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  the 
authorization.  They  must  then  make  an 
appearance  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Conmiittee  on  appropriations, 
preceded  by  an  appearance  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
House  appropriation. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  process  could 
be  enormously  expedited  by  the  holding 
of  joint  hearings. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  would  still  have 
the  question  and  answer  process  that 
I  would  expect  would  be  almost  the  same 
volume  that  we  now  have  in  separate 
hearings.  Certainly  Senators  would  not 
yield  to  Representatives  in  their  desire 
to  develop  fully  the  item  for  which  fund- 
ing was  being  requested. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence in  the  relatively  minor  instances  in 
which  we  have  had  joint  hearings  that 
Representatives  and  Senators  who  at- 
tended joint  hearings  exercised  self -dis- 
cipline in  terms  of  the  amount  of  ques- 
tioning. 

I  understand  why  the  bill  comes  out  of 
the  joint  committee  in  the  form  in  which 
it  does,  and  I  have  nothing  but  the  deep- 
est of  sympathy  for  the  Senator  who,  I 
think,  has  done  a  splendid  job  under  the 
circumstances.  However,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Congress  does  not  want  to 
reform  itself.  We  would  rather  sit 
around  here  until  after  Christmas  in  oc- 
casional years,  until  after  the  normal 
summer  vacation  period  has  gone  by, 
than  change  these  ways  which  have  be- 
come ingrained  as  procedures  established 
by  individual  Members  of  Congress  who 
grew  up  in  a  day  when  the  world  was 
relatively  simple. 

I  think  back  to  the  fact  that  it  took 
George  Washington  3  weeks  to  get  from 
Mount  Vernon  to  Cambridge  to  take 
command  of  the  Continental  Army.  I 
suspect  that  some  of  us  here  still  think 
there  is  not  much  hurry  about  anything. 
Yet,  the  world  is  becoming  more  com- 
plicated and  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress 
has  expanded  almost  beyond  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  Pounding  Fathers. 

We  nevertheless  still  go  along  in  the 
same  old  routine  horse  and  buggy  way, 
and  so  able  and  so  intelligent  and  so 
earnest  a  Senator  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  faces  that  prob- 
lem when  any  reforms  are  suggested 
which  amount  to  more  than  the  mere 
minimum.  Immediately  the  status  quo 
advocates  arise  and  say:  "No.  That  has 
always  been  done  this  way.  Let  us  not 
change  it." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Peimsylvania,  that  the 
joint  committee  proposal  was  discussed 
in  1946,  and  it  was  discussed  this  year. 

Our  experience  has  not  indicated  that 
this  could  save  a  great  deal  of  time  be- 
cause of  the  interruptions  that  occur 
in  our  own  joint  committee  when  Mem- 
bers must  answer  a  House  or  Senate  roll- 
call,  and  the  postponements  which  occur 
because  of  scheduled  meetings  and  the 
requirement  of  Members  to  be  on  the 
floor.  It  did  not  lend  itself,  at  the  very 
best,  to  a  speeding  up  of  procedure. 
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The  Senator  is  entitled  to  hl5  opin- 
ion, and  perhaps  sometime  we  will  con- 
tinue to  try  it  out. 

I  think  that  in  the  case  of  the  testi- 
mony of  heads  of  departments  and  peo- 
ple of  that  kind,  whose  Jobs  put  great 
pressure  on  their  time,  joint  hearings 
might  be  a  way  to  start.  However,  I  do 
not  think  we  can  wave  a  wand  and  get 
the  Senate  and  the  House  to  Join 
together. 

The  Senate  would  be  reluctant  to  give 
up  its  right  to  review  the  actions  taken 
by  the  House  on  budget  matters. 

We  take  an  Independent  look  at  those 
matters  and  oftentimes  we  develop  testi- 
mony which  may  vary  the  House  action. 
The  House,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  equally 
jealous  of  its  prerogatives. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  re- 
luctant to  reiterate  the  obvious.  Yet.  I 
am  compelled  to  say  again  that  I  think 
the  Senator  completely  and  Inadvertently 
misunderstands  my  point. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  point,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  refers  to  the  joint  hearings 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
perhaps  of  other  committees.  This 
would  be  the  point  to  which  the  Senator 
is  referring. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  not  exclusively.  I 
do  not  have  the  slightest  objection  to 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  having  as 
extended  hearings  of  their  own  as  they 
want  to  hold  after  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  have  a  Joint  hearing  to  establish 
all  the  relevant  facts  and  data  on  which 
the  legislation  or  appropriation  should 
be  based. 

I  still  adhere  to  my  opinion.  I  am 
sorry  that  we  do  not  agree  that  weeks 
and  weeks,  if  not  months,  of  the  time  of 
Congress  could  be  saved  if  this  very 
simple  procedure  were  established. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  try  another  way  to  save  a  little  time. 
Perhaps  my  distinguished  colleague 
would  agree  that  we  are  approaching  an 
avenue  that  bears  some  chance  of  yield- 
ing benefits. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
concerned  in  one  way  or  another  with 
how  a  Member  should  spend  his  time. 
It  is  impossible  to  delegate  any  substan- 
tial portion  of  our  legislative  or  constit- 
uent workload.  But  we  can  and  should 
rid  ourselves  of  one  tlme-consiuning 
function  which  neither  contributes  to  our 
legislative  output  nor  serves  our  con- 
stituency as  a  whole.  We  should  abolish 
the  practice  of  the  appointment  and  con- 
firmation of  postmasters. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  three 
cheers  for  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 441  of  this  act  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  postmasters  by  the  Post- 
master General  in  accordance  with  civil 
service  laws  and  prohibits  recommenda- 
tions for  these  positions  by  Members  of 
Congress.  It  abolishes  the  requirement 
for  Senate  confirmation.  Needless  to 
say,  a  number  of  these  provisions  are  of 
immediate  concern  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  their  concurrence  woiUd 
be  required. 

BIT.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
congratulate  the  Senator  for  bringing 
this  very  worthwhile  subject  before  the 
Senate. 

I  wish  that  he  could  have  included 
Federal  marshals  in  that  exemption 
from  confirmation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  was  the  author 
of  the  bill  to  put  them  under  civil  serv- 
ice, and  in  respect  to  today's  appointees, 
they  are  generally  men  who  have  to 
qualify  as  peace  officers. 

I  would  feel  the  same  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague  about  the  matter.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  real  reason  for 
it,  but  at  least  there  are  fewer  marshals 
than  there  are  ruraj  postal  carriers  and 
postmasters  who  consume  so  much  time 
in  seeking  the  positions  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  to  handle  or  on  which  we  have 
some  control  over  the  confirmation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief 
bit  of  legislative  history  by  indicating 
that  the  requiremeait  for  Senate  con- 
firmation of  postmasters  results  in  ef- 
fect— as  the  Senator  well  knows  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service — in  the  Senator 
actually  making  the  appointments  as  a 
pragmatic  and  practical  matter,  even 
though  under  the  law  the  appointment 
is  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  President 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Post- 
master General. 

This  is,  of  course,  all  within  the  civil 
service  riiles.  We  cannot  drop  down  be- 
low the  first  three  on  the  eligible  list, 
although  veterans'  preference  in  many 
instances  makes  that  pretty  much  of  a 
farce.  However,  the  end  result,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  that  for  every  post- 
master whose  gratitude  we  earn,  we  earn 
the  enmity  of  10  defeated  candidates 
who  feel  that  they  have  either  far  bet- 
ter qualifications  from  the  point  of  view 
of  merit  or,  more  ojften,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  partisan  politics. 

I  suggest  that  we  could  extend  this  to 
the  Federal  marshals,  even  though  they 
are  very  much  smaller  in  nimiber,  be- 
cause there  the  ill  will  for  the  appoint- 
ing Senator  by  the  disgruntled,  nonap- 
polntee  is  perhaps  at  an  even  higher 
level  than  it  is  with  those  of  the  would- 
be  postmaster. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  have  not  had  much 
experience  with  the  other  classification. 
However,  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  with  Post  Office  matters. 

I  think  the  efficiency  of  the  postmas- 
ters would  be  greatly  Improved  if  the 
men  in  the  Post  Office  could  apply  for 
the  positions  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
not  depend  on  the  basis  of  political  en- 
dorsement for  their  promotion. 

I  think  the  year  of  1967  is  a  good  time 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
announce  to  the  American  people  that 
it  recognizes  this  patronage  responsibil- 
ity as  an  anachronism  from  Andrew 
Jackson's  day  which  has  long  since  out- 
lived its  usefulness.  The  political  value 
of  these  appointments  is  open  to  serious 
doubt.  Moreover,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  big  business  and  should  be 
operated  with  modern  efficiency.  Most 
important  of  all,  this  is  the  type  of  ac- 
tivity which  should  not  be  allowed  to 
encroach  on  the  limited  time  available  to 


Members  for  the  performance  of  our 
duties. 

The  next  sections  in  the  bill  deal  with 
revisions  to  the  House  Employees  Posl- 
tion  Classification  Act  and  the  payroll 
administration  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  These  provisions  were  in- 
cluded as  a  matter  of  accommodation  to 
the  House,  and  our  committee  expresses 
no  opinion  on  them.  The  House  will 
pass  on  these  provisions  when  that  body 
considers  this  bill. 

KBOnLATION  OF  LOBBTINO 

The  last  title  of  the  act  is  designed 
to  strengthen  the  existing  statutory  pro- 
visions for  the  regulation  of  lobbyists. 
The  1946  act  was  the  first  law  imposing 
regulation  on  these  groups  which  have 
become  such  an  Integral  part  of  the  legis- 
lative process.  Since  one  of  the  stated 
objectives  of  our  joint  committee  was  the 
consideration  of  modifications  to  the 
1946  act,  we  felt  a  special  obligation  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  lobbying  laws 
with  a  view  toward  their  Improvement. 

Let  me  point  out  that  neither  existing 
law  nor  the  amendments  we  propose  in 
any  way  prohibit  lobbying.  It  is  a  legiti- 
mate activity  under  the  constitutional 
right  of  petition,  and  the  word  "lobbyist" 
should  not  be  a  dirty  word.  Each  of  us, 
in  fact,  lobbies  for  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  his  constituency — and  our  elec- 
tion from  that  State  is  public  registra- 
tion of  our  representation  of  those 
interests. 

What  the  1946  act  required  was  regis- 
tration of  those  who  represent  for  pay 
a  less  conspicuous  constituency — so  that 
Congress  and  the  public  alike  would  have 
an  awareness  of  the  nature  of  their  stalce 
in  pending  legislation. 

The  exp>erience  of  the  past  20  years 
has  exposed  a  number  of  flaws  in  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  Although  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  found  the  act  to  be 
constitutional,  it  interpreted  its  pro- 
visions in  a  manner  exempting  many 
organizations  with  obvious  legislative 
interests.  The  act  is  also  deficient  in 
that  there  is  no  clear-cut  responsibility 
for  policing  registrations  or  any  satis- 
factory procedure  for  making  this  In- 
formation readily  available  to  the  public. 
As  a  result,  present  registrations  reveal 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  money  paid 
and  received  for  lobbying  activities. 
This  also  tends  to  penalize  the  more  con- 
scientious registrant  and  reward  the  indi- 
vidual or  organization  who  is  less  candid 
about  his  legislative  activities. 

Neither  existing  law  nor  our  proposed 
amendments  would  require  registration 
by  those  using  their  own  funds  to  in- 
fiuence  legislation.  The  existing  regis- 
tration requirement  applies  to  any  per- 
son who  solicits  or  receives  money  or 
other  consideration  "to  be  used  princi- 
pally to  aid,  or  the  principal  purpose  of 
which  is  to  aid"  the  infiuencing  of  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  legislation.  This 
bill  would  substitute  a  "substantial  pur- 
pose" test  for  "principal  purpose."  As  a 
result,  registration  would  be  required  by 
a  person  who  solicited  or  received  money 
"a  substantial  part  of  which  is  to  be 
used,  or  a  substantial  purpose  of  which  Is 
to  aid"  lobbying  activities. 

The  principal  purpose  test  has  been 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  exempt  many  major  or- 
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ganlzations  from  the  provisions  of  the 

bill- 

The  apparent  result  of  the  interpreta- 
tion is  to  permit  an  organization  to  op- 
erate without  registration  imless  it  can 
be  proved  that  more  than  50  percent  of 
its  total  activities  constitute  lobbying. 

Although  "substantial"  would  also  be 
subject  to  judicial  Interpretation,  the 
courts  have  interpreted  this  term  In  the 
context  of  internal  revenue  decisions.  It 
would  unquestionably  widen  the  thresh- 
old of  the  act  and  this  was  the  commit- 
tee's Intent.  It  seems  to  me  that  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  who  know 
they  are  spending  substantial  simis  of 
money  for  lobbying  purposes  should  sim- 
ply get  on  record  under  the  registration 
requirements  and  cease  their  efforts  to 
evade  a  law  that  was  clearly  designed  to 
include  them. 

Another  provision  of  the  title  Is  aimed 
at  organizations  which  claim  it  Is  im- 
possible to  separate  lobbsring  expendi- 
tures from  those  for  other  purposes. 
They  have  ether  refused  to  register  or 
have  filed  their  entire  budget  without 
any  allocation  for  lobbying  activities. 
Either  way,  the  public  is  not  Informed 
and  the  intention  of  the  act  is  subvert- 
ed. This  also  makes  it  impossible  to 
tabulate  total  lobbying  expenditures  geo- 
graphically, by  tjrpe  of  organization  or 
for  particular  measures. 

Section  502  gives  a  registrant  the 
option  of  filing  only  the  amoiuits  attrib- 
utable to  lobbying  activities  or — if  he 
alleges  that  he  cannot  ascertain  those 
amounts  with  reasonable  certainty — to 
file  his  total  receipts  and  expenditures 
with  an  estimate  of  the  part  allocable 
for  lobbying  activities. 

Section  505  deals  with  arrangements 
for  contingent  fees — in  other  words,  a 
situation  where  the  lobbyist's  compensa- 
tion depends  on  his  success  in  influenc- 
ing the  passage  or  defeat  of  the  legisla- 
tion. There  was  sentiment  for  outlaw- 
ing such  arrangements  entirely — but  the 
committee  did  not  take  this  position. 
Instead,  the  section  simply  requires  a 
recital  of  the  terms  of  the  fee  arrange- 
ment. Including  a  description  of  the 
event  on  which  the  occurrence  of  the  fee 
is  contingent  and  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  the  fee  either  in  terms  of  a 
dollar  amount  or  a  percentage  of 
recovery. 

Another  provision  of  this  section  is  an 
extension  of  the  1946  exemption  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  to  Include 
the  media  of  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting. Of  course,  such  organizations 
are  still  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  If  they  engage  in  lobbying  activities 
for  their  own  economic  Interests  and 
apart  from  normal  news  coverage. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  addition 
to  the  act  Is  the  designation  of  the 
Comptroller  General  as  the  agent  of 
Congress  to  administer  it.  He  would 
replace  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, neither  of  whom  have  had  the 
facilities  or  the  mandate  to  actually  en- 
force the  law. 

Under  section  506,  the  Comptroller 
General  will  administer  registrations, 
make  them  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion as  provided  under  the  act,  notify 
persons  within  the  purview  of  the  act 
who  have  failed  to  file,  and  refer  to  the 


E>epartment  of  Justice  complaints  for 
failure  to  register  or  the  filing  of  false 
and  improper  information.  This  is  a 
logical  activity  for  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  as  the  congressional  watchdog 
over  spending  practices. 

Some  Senators  have  already  indicated 
to  me  their  concern  over  the  tightening 
of  this  act.  I  welcome  their  suggestions 
and  proposals  to  improve  the  language 
of  these  provisions.  But  the  committee 
earnestly  believes  that  the  principle  of 
identification  of  interests  as  set  forth  in 
the  1946  act  and  expanded  by  this  act 
is  a  sound  one.  We  hope  that  Congress 
will  not  overlook  this  opportunity  to 
make  the  lobby  registration  law  a  truly 
effective  instrument. 

Those  are  the  provisions  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1967.  My 
colleagues  on  the  special  committee  join 
me  in  urging  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  President,  this  Reorganization  Act 
is  no  panacea  for  the  problems  that  we 
face.  It  is  no  substitute  for  the  earnest 
effort  of  able  and  dedicated  men.  No 
organization  will  be  stronger  than  Its 
membership.  But  it  is  a  step  forward — 
an  impressive  step — toward  providing 
more  of  the  organization  capability 
needed  In  this  complex  and  turbulent 
world. 

This  week  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  must 
be  watching  the  Senate  with  a  particular 
curiosity — and  perhaps  skepticism.  For 
this  time  we  are  not  considering  the  reg- 
ulation of  some  other  sector  of  American 
life.  We  are  legislating  for  ourselves — 
and  for  those  Members  who  will  follow 
lis  and  have  to  contend  with  even  more 
complicated  Issues.  I  have  faith  that 
our  message  to  the  American  people  will 
be  loud  and  clear. 

I  believe  we  will  tell  them — and  con- 
gressional critics  and  doubters  as  well — 
that  Congress  has  faced  up  to  the  or- 
ganizational problems  that  beset  it ;  that 
we  have  strengthened  our  committee 
system  to  permit  maximum  participation 
for  our  entire  membership;  that  we  have 
placed  a  firmer  hand  on  the  power  of 
the  purse;  that  we  have  sharpened  and 
expanded  our  sources  of  Information; 
that  we  have  brought  our  institutional 
obligations  into  better  focus;  that  we 
have  strengthened  the  regulations  gov- 
erning those  from  the  private  sector  who 
join  us  In  the  legislative  process. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  we  will  show  by 
our  acts  that  the  world's  greatest  legis- 
lative assembly^-our  best  sj^mbol  of 
democratic  institutions — Is  still  young, 
virile,  and  unafraid  of  change. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress. 

He  has  carefully  explained  this  pro- 
posed legislation  (S.  355Un  detail,  and  It 
is  not  my  wish  to  cover  the  same  ground. 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  what  to  me 
is  the  obvious  need  for  this  bill,  however. 
Congress  operates  in  a  changing  world. 
Other  institutions,  including  the  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  department,  have 
changed  and  are  changing  because  of 
new  conditions  and  new  pressures  of  the 
times.  Congress,  with  its  vast  responsi- 
bilities to  the  American  public,  cannot  do 
otherwise.  We  must  improve  the  ma- 
chinery of  Congress,  and,  more  to  the 


point,  improve  the  opportunities  of  In- 
dividual Members  of  Congress  to  make 
effective  contributions  to  the  legislative 
process. 

A  study  of  the  legislation  before  us 
will  disclose  no  startling  innovations. 
We  do  not  try  to  set  Congress  on  a  new 
course.  Rather,  we  try  to  help  it  make 
effective  progress  In  carrying  out  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  legislate  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  people. 
We  would  establish  more  regiilar  rules 
of  procedure  for  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress, and  thereby  enhance  and  make 
more  effective  the  individual  roles  of 
committee  members. 

We  would  give  Congress  better  tools 
with  which  to  consider  the  Federal 
budget  and  keep  individual  Members  in- 
formed, and  thereby  to  better  carry  out 
the  essential  congressional  function  of 
the  "power  of  the  purse." 

We  would  Improve  congressional 
sources  of  information,  and  thereby  as- 
sure a  more  rounded  consideration  of 
legislative  proposals. 

We  would  set  up  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations  to  review  con- 
tinually ways  to  Improve  the  machinery 
of  Congress,  and  thereby  encourage  a 
constant  emphasis  on  keeping  our  (dera- 
tions up  to  date. 

And,  finally,  we  would  tighten  the  reg- 
ulations concerning  lobbying,  and  there- 
by give  the  American  public  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  who  is  actively  interested 
in  influencing  the  course  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  all  worthwhile 
aims.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement on  that  score.  There  cer- 
tainly can  be,  and  I  expect  there  is,  some 
disagreement  on  the  means  we  have  sug- 
gested for  reaching  these  alms. 

In  oiu-  committee  deliberations  we  tried 
to  consider  all  views  and  opinions  in 
hammering  out  this  omnibus  bill.  I  be- 
lieve it  fairly  represents  an  equitable 
consideration  of  varying  points  of  view, 
and  at  the  same  time  offers  the  prospect 
of  solid  gains  in  the  way  we  conduct  our 
business. 

At  stake  are  not  merely  committee  pro- 
cedures, however,  or  a  better  way  of  test- 
ing the  conclusions  and  figures  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

At  stake  is  the  ability  of  the  US.  Con- 
gress to  operate  effectively  in  the  final 
third  of  the  20th  century.  At  stake  is 
the  question  of  whether  Congress  will  be 
a  body  of  action,  or  one  of  reaction.  At 
stake  is  the  question  of  whether  Con- 
gress can  forge  new  habits  and  more 
effectively  carry  out  its  responsibility  of 
representing  and  acting  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Again  may  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished committee  chairman  for  his  un- 
tiring leadership  of  this  committee.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure,  and  inspiring  as 
well,  to  be  associated  with  him  in  this 
endeavor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress  representing  the  Senate  for 
ills  comprehensive,  clear-cut,  and  per- 
suasive statement  in  support  of  the  work 
wiiich  has  been  produced  as  a  result  of 
our  joint  committee  deliberations,  and 
shall  offer  a  few  comments  of  my  own 
as  the  ranking  Senate  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  joint  committee  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  joint  committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  enactment  and 
implementation  of  the  roughly  100  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  incorpo- 
rated in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  before 
us  would  greatly  enhance  the  capacity 
of  Congress  to  deal  with  its  ever- 
increasing  legislative  workload.  Also, 
specific  provisions  of  the  bill  would  go 
far  toward  strengthening  Congress  as  an 
institution,  and  thus  thwarting  the  ero- 
sion of  its  constitutional  power  by  the 
executive  and  judicial  branches  of  our 
system  of  government.  Unless  some 
kind  of  change  is  made  somewhere  along 
the  line,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  tri- 
partite system  of  checks  and  balances 
will  continue  to  develop  an  imbalance 
favorable  to  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches,  and  detrimental  to  the  people's 
branch  of  this  organization,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Congress,  which  operated 
under  provisions  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  2  of  the  89th  Congress,  la- 
bored long  and  diligently  to  come  up 
with  its  recommendations,  which  are  in- 
corporated in  Senate  Report  No.  1414  of 
the  89th  Congress,  on  the  numerous  con- 
troversial questions  placed  before  the 
committee. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  all 
Its  members,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
representing  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
for  their  sincere  efforts  in  this  endeav- 
or. The  cochairmen,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  to  whom  I 
have  already  alluded,  and  Representa- 
tive Madden,  of  Indiana,  were  not  only 
diligent  but  were  gracious  throughout 
our  deliberations.  All  Members  of  both 
bodies  should  be  grateful  for  the  time 
and  effort  the  cochairmen  devoted  to 
the  work  of  the  special  committee. 

Since  the  special  committee  dealt  with 
the  business  of  Congress  as  an  institu- 
tion, and  not  with  the  capability  of  one 
segment  or  one  party  of  Congress  to 
work  its  will  against  the  other.  Congress 
wisely  provided  for  a  bipartisan  balance 
and  membership. 

To  me,  one  of  the  gratifs^ing  expe- 
riences of  serving  on  the  special  com- 
mittee was  that  it  proved  that  an  evenly 
balanced  committee  as  between  the  two 
parties  can  achieve  results.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  all  of  the  recommendations 
which  are  placed  before  the  Senate 
were  approved  by  a  mianlmous  vote  of 
the  committee  members.  While  not 
every  specific  provision  was  achieved  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  none  of  them  was  achieved  by  a 
partisan  vote,  because  neither  party 
alone  could  have  advanced  a  majority 
viewpoint  on  the  committee.    So  there 


was  bipartisan  majority  support  for  all 
the  provisions.  In  the  main,  most  of 
the  provisions  were  supported  unani- 
mously, but  certainly  the  total  package 
is  reported  to  the  Senate  by  both  parties 
of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  and 
by  a  unanimous  committee  vote. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  Senate  that  prior 
to  his  welcome  transfer  to  this  body  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin],  then  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  an  original 
House  member  of  the  special  committee. 
He  went  through  all  of  the  laborious 
hearings  and  helped  to  mold  the  shape 
of  the  committee  deliberations.  Al- 
though under  the  previsions  of  the  res- 
olution he  had  to  reign  from  the  com- 
mittee when  he  became  a  candidate  in 

what  I  am  happy  to  observe  was  a  highly 
successful  election  campaign,  it  is  only 
proper  to  point  out  that  he  did  help  to 
tailor  the  result,  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  have  much  to  say  during  the  debate 
in  support  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  joint  committee. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  embodies 
the  essential  recommendations  of  a  great 
many  suggestions  that  have  come  out  of 
tremendously  voluminous  hearings.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  work  its  will 
on  the  various  provisions,  as  it  should, 
and  I  hope  at  the  same  time  that  the 
vast  majority  of  them — I  hope  all  of 
them — will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  here  an  excellent  chance  to 
strengthen  this  body  and  make  it  a  more 
effective  instrumentality.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  whatever  opposition  there  is 
will  rise  above  parochial  opposition  and 
that  we  will  approve  these  measures  in 
terms  of  the  general  overall  necessity  of 
placing  more  muscle  and  more  authority 
in  the  people's  branch  of  our  tripartite 
system  of  government,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  here  that  the 
people  are  represented  because  it  is  here 
and  here  alone  that  those  the  people 
choose  directly  come  to  carry  out  the 
ideas,  attitudes,  and  ideals  of  the  peo- 
ple back  home. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  Con- 
gress has  literally  been  living  in  the  dark 
ages  when  It  comes  to  our  ability  as  an 
institution  to  obtain  adequate  informa- 
tion, to  say  nothii^  of  obtaining  it 
promptly  and  adequately.  We  do  not 
have  even  a  handful  of  the  detailed  in- 
formation we  should  have  from  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  about  the  makeup  of  the 
Federal  budget,  which  the  President  jug- 
gles and  bundles  up  and  sends  us  each 
year  in  a  big  mammoth  document,  and 
which  takes  months  and  months  of  time 
on  the  part  of  studious  members  of  the 
staff  to  analyze.  Surely  few  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  could  in- 
telligently locate,  to  say  nothing  about 
analyzing  and  appraising  recommenda- 
tions for  specific  line  items  coming  to 
us  in  the  President's  budget. 

We  should  develop  and  make  available 
to  all  Senators  and  all  committees  of 
Congress  additional  Information  and 
better  factfinding  machinery.  We  have 
made  little  use  of  the  various  types  of 
information  and  data  supplying  services 
which  are  available  to  the  big  Institu- 


tions of  these  days.  We  have  lagged  far 
behind  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies  in  connection  with  the  two  to 
three  thousand  data  processing  Installa- 
tions, VTlth  vast  stores  of  information  at 
their  fingertips,  but  not  at  our  fingertips 
as  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  would 
take  a  great  step  forward  in  trying  to 
minimize  this  information  gap.  The 
Comptroller  General  would  be  given  new 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  furnish- 
ing budget  information.  It  would  also 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  with  continuing  re- 
sponsibility in  the  committee  to  review 
congressional  operations  and  explore  all 
feasible  automatic  data  processing  and 
information  retrieval  systems,  with  a 
view  to  meeting  the  needs  of  members, 
committees,  and  Members  of  Congress 
as  a  whole. 

Incidentally,  we  lodge  this  responsibil- 
ity in  the  proposed  joint  committee  be- 
cause we  found  that  data  processing  sys- 
tems inevitably  will  come  into  congres- 
sional operations  and  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  we  have  a  single,  central 
body  which  can  explore,  plan,  and  di- 
rect congressional  use  of  such  systems. 

If  we  do  less  than  this,  if  we  fail  In 
this  regard,  we  can  envision  the  day  not 
very  far  distant  when  we  might  very  well 
find  ourselves  with  an  inexcusable  pro- 
liferation and  duplication  of  data  proc- 
essing installations  all  over  Capitol  Hill. 
One  committee  will  have  it  and  another 
committee  will  not.  The  House  will  have 
it  and  the  Senate  will  have  it,  there  will 
be  duplication  and  a  tremendous  waste 
of  money  to  the  taxpayers,  and  we  will 
move  in  an  awkward  fashion  toward 
achieving  results  which  can  be  eSiciently 
produced. 

Installation  of  data  processing  rapid 
information  retrieval  systems  can  help  to 
alleviate  the  workload  of  Members  and 
their  oflice  staffs. 

A  word  of  caution.  Members  should 
not  be  led  to  believe  that  miraculous 
results  will  immediately  be  achieved 
merely  by  creation  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Operations,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  or  even  by  the  data 
processing  machines.  This  will  require 
skill,  planning,  preparation,  and  someone 
in  charge  who  is  knowledgeable,  in  order 
to  tell  us  how  to  make  these  aids  serve 
the  purpose  of  efficiency  instead  of  du- 
plicating what  is  already  being  done. 

Thus,  this  Special  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations,  it  seems  to  me,  will 
fill  a  very  important  function  in  provid- 
ing the  guidance,  the  technical  assist- 
ance, and  the  supervision  required  to 
make  these  new  aids  work  successfully. 

In  a  fundamental  sense,  establishment 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  is  the  backbone  of  the 
special  committee's  recommendations 
which  we  are  debating  here  today.  I  re- 
peat, it  would  be  a  continuing  body  and 
would  continue  to  study  and  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding  congressional 
operations.  Enactment  of  this  provision, 
Mr.  President,  would  provide  Congress 
with  a  central  agency  to  keep  abreast  of 
changing  times— not  to  await  the  passing 
of  20  years,  sis  we  have  done  in  the  past, 
before  taking  a  loc^  at  how  we  have  failed 
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to  keep  up  with  rapidly  changing  tech- 
niques. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  proposed  special 
joint  committee  would  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  representing  Con- 
gress for  the  first  time  in  its  contacts 
with  other  branches  of  the  Government, 
such  as  any  court  actions  or  proceedings, 
for  example,  which  are  sometimes  leveled 
against  the  chairmen  of  committees,  or 
against  members  or,  in  effect,  various 
functions  of  Congress  which  can  be  in- 
volved. 

It  would  provide  us  with  some  kind  of 
direction  in  that  area  for  identifying  any 
court  actions  or  proceedings  that  affect 
or  involve  the  vital  interests,  or  constitu- 
tional prerogatives,  of  Congress  as  an  In- 
stitution. 

Not  now,  nor  in  the  past,  has  anyone, 
or  any  agency  of  Congress,  been  charged 
with  looking  out  after  these  concerns  of 
Congress.  Other  branches  in  our  system 
have  had  their  say  and  gone  their  own 
way — often  at  the  expense  of  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress.  The  least  we  can  do  is 
to  charge  a  properly  constituted  tribunal 
of  the  Congress;  always,  of  course,  with 
the  approval  of  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leadership  of  both  Houses,  to  look  into 
any  troublesome  matters  involving  the 
powers  of  Congress  as  an  institution. 

There  are  many  areas  of  reconcilia- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  which  can  be  arrived 
at  by  a  joint  conunittee  of  this  kind.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  entirely 
absurd  and  utterly  unjustifiable,  for  ex- 
ample, that  two  great  branches  of  Con- 
gress, operating  less  than  a  thousand  feet 
apart,  do  not  have  any  commonality  of 
pay  scales  in  their  respective  committees, 
or  for  the  functionaries  of  the  respective 
Houses,  who  are  doing  identically  the 
same  work  with  the  same  background. 
There  is  a  restless  migration  of  persons 
from  one  House  to  the  other  because  at 
a  particular  time  one  House  is  able  to 
pay  a  little  bit  more  for  the  same  func- 
non,  be  it  doorkeeper,  a  clerk  to  a  com- 
mittee or  something  else.  We  are  com- 
peting with  each  other  in  this  regard, 
sometimes,  paying  more  for  the  best 
talent.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  com- 
mittee of  this  kind  would  not  have  to 
deliberate  very  long  before  it  would  de- 
cide that  the  same  kind  of  jobs  and  the 
same  kind  of  assignments  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  should  be  paid  the  same,  and 
that  the  respective  legislative  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Appropriations  Conamit- 
tees  would  not  get  into  the  business  of 
vying  with  each  other,  each  trying  to  pull 
over  someone  by  paying  him  a  little  more 
money  to  do  work  in  the  other  branch. 

Our  very  able  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  has 
discussed  the  bill's  provisions  in  detail. 
At  this  time,  I  shall  limit  my  further 
remarks  to  certain  essential  provisions 
of  the  bill  with  which  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  for  some  time. 

Although  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  admonished  each  standing  commit- 
tee to  "exercise  continuous  watchfulness" 
of  the  execution  by  the  administrative 
agencies  of  laws  under  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  nothing  much  has  come  of 
It  over  the  last  20  years. 

In  those  days,  someone  came  up  with 
the  unf ortimate  designation  of  that  func- 


tion of  Congress  as  the  "oversight  func- 
tion." I  think  it  is  a  most  xmfortunate 
descriptive  phrase  although  it  had  some 
prophetic  qualities  because,  in  the  main, 
oversight  has  been  exactly  what  has  oc- 
curred. We  have  overlooked  that  re- 
sponsibility. It  has  not  been  followed 
through.  It  needs  to  be  followed  through 
because  it  is  a  highly  important  func- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch. 

Most  of  the  committees  have  been  em- 
broiled with  adding  new  legislation  to 
the  books,  even  overlapping  and  dupU- 
cating  legislation,  providing  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  additional  spend- 
ing of  the  taxpayers'  money,  without 
much  concern  about  what  the  executive 
departments  were  doing  with  the  respon- 
sibilities imposed  upon  them  by  previous 
enactments. 

This  is  deplorable,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause it  means  that  Congress  as  an  in- 
stitution has  not  been  tending  to  its  basic 
responsibilities.  It  has  been  sort  of  sit- 
ting in  the  back  row,  merely  watching, 
as  our  intent,  piece  by  piece,  has  been 
whittled  away,  or  perverted,  or  expanded 
upon,  or  misinterpreted  by  the  execu- 
tive agencies — and,  of  com-se,  the  Fed- 
eral budget  soars  and  soars  and  soars. 
I  hope  that  we  are  not  going  to  admit 
that  we  do  not  have  the  capability  to 
measure  up  to  that  specific  function. 

Thus,  since  many  Members  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  with  equal  concern 
about  this  situation,  we  took  action 
through  our  joint  committee  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

Concern  about  the  problem  has  been 
expressed  repeatedly  by  Members  of  this 
body.  Indeed,  our  distinguished  and 
most  able  majority  leader — who  is  now 
in  the  Chamber — in  his  statement  before 
the  Senate  Democratic  conference  no 
longer  ago  than  September  28.  1965. 
called  attention  to  the  Issue,  as  follows: 
What  Is  indicated.  It  seems  to  me,  is  that 
barring  some  extraordinary  crisis  in  foreign 
poUcy  the  main  concern  of  the  Senate  in  the 
second  Session  will  be  the  perfection,  the 
elaboration,  and  the  refinement  of  the  basic 
legislation  which  underpins  major  Federal 
programs  and,  particularly,  the  legislation 
which  has  been  put  into  the  statute  books 
during  the  past  3  or  4  years.  Indeed,  that 
is  likely  to  be  the  main  concern  not  only  for 
the  next  Session  but  for  some  time  to  come. 
It  is  with  that  expectation  in  mind  that  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  the  conference  that 
thoughts  should  be  given  in  the  weeks  ahead 
to  the  frequently  mentioned  but  generally 
underexerclsed  Congressional  fvmctlon  of  leg- 
islative oversight.  I  would  suggest  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  committee  chairmen  consult 
with  their  committee  members  prior  to  the 
next  Session,  on  how  this  function  may  be 
more  effectively,  and  fully  exercised  within 
the  scope  of  the  committee's  assigned  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  either  later  that 
year,  or  early  this  year,  that  the  same  ex- 
cellent majority  leader  made  a  similar 
statement  relating  to  the  fimctions  of 
the  90th  Congress  and  he  was  applauded 
on  all  sides.  His  suggestions  met  with 
general  approval,  I  am  sure,  by  his  own 
party  members.  They  certainly  met 
with  the  general  approval  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  minority.  They  were  hap- 
pily received  by  the  public  generally  as 
well. 


Now,  as  all  Senators  know,  even  after 
the  majority  leader's  statement,  the 
89th  Congress  went  right  ahead  in  Its 
second  session,  adding  new  legislation  to 
the  books  and  doing  little  or  nothing 
about  looking  into  what  was  happening 
about  administration  of  the  previously 
enacted  Great  Society  programs. 

The  Congress,  now  freed  from  the  an- 
nual hassle  over  the  rules,  is  going  to 
move  forward  on  the  legislative  process 
without  anything  merely  being  changed 
unless  it  is  the  mental  attitude  on  the 
part  of  individual  Senators.  But  now  we 
have  a  chance  to  do  something  aboul^it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  one  thing  we  do 
is  to  earmark  and  pinpoint  the  responsi- 
bility, if  we  propose  to  call  the  function 
"the  legislative  review  responsibility" — 
instead  of  "legislative  oversight" — so  that 
we  know  whose  responsibiUty  it  was,  so 
the  responsible  official  knows  to  whom 
he  must  report,  so  the  Congress  and  the 
public  can  determine  what  is  in  this  rec- 
ord, so  at  least  once  a  year  we  look  back 
and  see  what  we  have  done  in  the  last  5 
or  10  years,  and  what  the  executive  de- 
partment has  done  with  the  intent  of 
Congress,  we  will  know  what  changes  are 
needed,  what  modifications  or  extensions 
are  needed. 

The  problem,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
there  has  been  no  earmarking  of  facil- 
ities, or  pinpointing  of  effort,  to  assure 
that  there  is  a  continuing  and  unrelent- 
ing effort  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
and  its  conunlttees,  to  exercise  the  leg- 
islative review — or  oversight — function, 
which  is  imperative  if  the  Congress  is  to 
rise  up  to  its  constitutional  obligations, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  exercising  con- 
trol  over   the   so-called   purse   strings. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  point. 
The  bill  before  us,  in  my  judgment,  pro- 
vides a  workable  solution  to  the  problem 
at  this  time.  Actually,  it  is  very  simple 
in  principle.  We  simply  "earmark"  the 
legislative  review  or  "oversight"  func- 
tion. The  1946  act  admonished  commit- 
tees to  indulge  in  the  fimction,  but  in 
practice  over  the  last  20  years,  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  largely  ignored  the 
admonition,  except  for  the  Government 
Operations  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  which  are  so  overworked 
that  they  could  not  attempt  to  under- 
take the  legitimate  and  legislative  re- 
view of  many,  many  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment handled  by  the  executive  agen- 
cies. 

So  I  firmly  support  the  joint  conunit- 
tee's  recommendation  that  the  Con- 
gress establish  a  position  for  the  stand- 
ing committees  to  be  known  as  a  "review 
specialist." 

This  is  a  completely  new  staff  c>osltion 
in  the  personnel  structure  of  the  Con- 
gress, which,  after  considerable  deUbera- 
tion.  I  believe  necessary,  if  the  Congress 
Is  going  to  do  anything  worthwhile  about 
checking  on  the  Executive  agencies  with 
regard  to  their  administration  of  the 
laws  we  have  imposed  upon  them. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
President,  we  provide  for  a  "review  spe- 
cialist" for  each  committee.  This  posi- 
tion will  be  filled  by  the  chairman  with 
the  approval  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  committee. 
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He  will  be  out  of  the  arena  of  politics. 
He  will  not  be  known  either  as  a  majority 
or  minority  counsel,  clerk,  or  specialist. 
He  will  simply  serve  the  Congress.  He 
will  serve  the  people.  He  will  serve  the 
country. 

The  review  specialist  must  make,  im- 
der  the  terms  of  the  bill,  an  annual 
written  report  to  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority.  These  will  be  public  re- 
ports, available  to  the  press,  and  to  be 
made  available  to  Members  of  Congress. 
The  review  specialist  will  be  jointly 
supervised  by  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  each  com- 
mittee of  Congress.  He  will  deal  with 
both.  He  will  have  two  bosses,  two  em- 
ployers, serving  the  bipartisan  interests 
of  the  country  generally. 

This  is  a  new  concept  which  should 
greatly  strengthen  all  the  committees  in 
overseeing  administration  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  laws  under  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  respective  committees. 

Also,  specific  provision  has  been  made, 
where  the  minority  members  so  request, 
for  at  least  two  permanent  professional 
staff  members  and  one  clerical  position 
on  each  committee.  While  most  of  the 
committees  already  have  provided  some 
minority  staff  personnel,  this  measure 
would  at  least  assure,  now  and  in  the 
future,  as  a  matter  of  right,  that  the 
minority  is  entitled  to  necessary  profes- 
sional staff  assistance.  The  report  also 
provides  that  the  minority  be  given  fair 
consideration  in  staff  selections  for  the 
subcommittees. 

This  makes  it  a  very  desirable  formula, 
one  which  was  begun  under  the  Mon- 
roney-La  Pollette  Act  of  20  years  ago, 
in  which  we  moved  in  that  direction,  but 
we  now  move  it  a  step  fiurther.  and  pro- 
vide a  formula  which  should  be  satis- 
factory to  90  percent  of  the  Members, 
where  there  is  no  partisanship  in  the 
selection  or  functions  of  the  professional 
members  of  our  committee  staffs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Congress  unanimously 
approved  my  motion  to  set  up  a  new  and 
separate  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs.  This  recommendation  is  now 
before  us  in  8.  355.  The  other  body,  in 
Its  wisdom,  has  been  operating  through 
a  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  the 
last  two  decades.  Why  do  we  continue 
to  proliferate  in  the  Senate  the  juris- 
diction of  committees  over  the  vital  in- 
terests of  our  veterans? 

We  have  on  our  hands  the  many  prob- 
lems of  the  veterans.  The  least  we  can 
do  is  provide  one  single  committee 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
screening  their  problems,  hearing  their 
pleas,  and  expediting  the  action  required 
to  get  them  their  just  deserts. 

I  have  sponsored  bills  previously  to 
establish  a  Senate  Committee  on  Vet-v 
erans'  Affairs,  as  have  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  believe  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  have,  at  one  time  or  another, 
cosponsored  bills  that  would  give  the 
Senate  a  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  question  Is  now  before  us.  We 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  it.  It  will  be 
voted  up  or  down.    I  sincerely  hope  it 


will  be  voted  up  and  in  to  establish  this 
reform  which  is  so  essential  for  the  vet- 
erans of  America. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  again  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  splendid  devotion  to  our 
assigned  task  that  all  members  of  the 
joint  committee  displayed  during  the  ex- 
tensive deliberations.  I  urge  all  Sena- 
tors seriously  to  consider  the  recommen- 
dations before  us.  I  hope  they  will  ap- 
prove them.  I  hope,  if  they  find  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  them,  they  will 
balance  that  opposition  as  against  the 
general  public  interest  in  bringing  about 
this  overall  reform.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
a  package  which,  in  the  main,  the  House 
and  Senate  should  willingly  accept. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  imme- 
diately following  the  end  of  my  remarks 
there  be  inserted  in  the  Record  the  con- 
text of  appendix  A  of  the  final  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress.  These  few  pages,  Mr. 
President,  show  in  a  nutshell  the  legis- 
lative workload  that  confronts  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  particularly  Sena- 
tors. It  Is  must  reading  for  all  of  us  and 
the  facts  support  many  of  the  recommen- 
dations in  the  bill  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  commend  the  hear- 
ings, wliich  are  rather  voluminous,  to 
those  who  have  time  to  read  them.  I 
certainly  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  report.  I  think  a  read- 
ing of  the  appendix  will  help  persuade 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  that  action 
is  imperative  at  this  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

ExHiOrr  1 
(Prom  S.  Rept.  No.  1414,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

Appendix  a 
The  Problem  of  the  Iegislative  Workload 

OF  Membexs 

The  fundamental  laglslatlve  mechanism, 
of  course.  Is  the  congressional  committee 
system.  What  are  Us  deniands  upon  Mem- 
bers? Relatively  few  observers  outside  the 
Congress  Itself  have  aoy  Idea  of  the  overall 
volume  and  scope  of  congressional  commit- 
tee activities.  In  fact.  Members  themselves 
often  are  aware  of  It  only  In  light  of  the 
competing  day-to-day  demands  on  their  own 
time  by  numerotis,  concurrent  meetings. 

In  order  to  provide  a  factual  background 
of  the  problem,  your  oommittee  endeavored 
to  assemble,  as  completely  as  possible,  the 
available  data  on  all  committee  meetings. 
Including  standing  and  ad  hoc  subcommit- 
tees, conference  comm.ttees,  boards,  and 
commissions,  during  both  sessions  of  the 
88th  Congress.  The  resultant  statistics  were 
derived  from  a  reconciliation  of  committee 
meetings  as  reported  in  the  Daily  Digest  of 
the  Congressional  Record  with  those  espe- 
cially compiled  by  the  various  committees 
for  the  purposes  of  tlila  report.  Since  col- 
lection and  preparation  of  the  data  had  to 
begin  midway  in  the  let  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  it  was  not  feasible  to  base  the 
study  on  committee  work  of  this  Congress. 

These  data,  together  with  related  infor- 
mation from  other  official  sources,  were 
prepared  and  program«d  for  computer  proc- 
essing. In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  staff  requested  and  received 
assistance  from  the  Icternational  Business 
Machines  Corp.  and  computer  time  was  fur- 
nished the  committe*  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 
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All  Members  were  related  to  their  com- 
mittee assignments  and  to  all  committtj 
meetings  scheduled  during  the  entire  88tti 
Congress,  as  well  as  all  sessions  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  Following  ig 
a  review  of  the  committee  structure  and 
Member  assignments  of  the  88th  Congresj 
which  served  as  the  basis  of  the  study,  to^ 
gether  with  analysis  of  the  problem  of  the 
legislative  workload. 

coMMrrrEE  structttre — ssth  congress 

Number  of  committees 

Members  of  the  88th  Congress  conducted 
their  work  through  the  medium  of  at  lewt 
535  committees  of  all  types,  including  boardj 
and  commissions.^  Of  this  total,  245  were 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  167  in 
the  Senate.  Joint  committees  with  repre- 
sentation  from  both  Houses  accounted  for 
24  and  also  included  were  75  conference 
committees  appointed  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress to  resolve  differences  between  the  two 
bodies.  Various  boards  and  commissions  on 
which  Members  served  made  up  the  remain- 
ing 34  of  the  total  of  635. 

The  full  committee  structure,  of  course, 
has  remained  little  changed  from  that  estab- 
lished  under  the  provisions  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  when  stand- 
ing committees  were  reduced  from  81  to  34. 
In  the  88th  Congress  there  were  18  full  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate,  of  which  16  were 
standing,  and  22  In  the  House,  of  which  20 
were  standing. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable proliferation  of  subcommittees. 
There  were  139  in  the  Senate,  of  which  97 
were  standing  and  42  ad  hoc,  and  223  in  the 
House,  of  which  124  were  standing  and  99  ad 
hoc.2  Thus  standing  subcommittees  of  tlie 
Senate  and  House  totaled  221.  or  more  than 
40  percent  of  all  committees  and  boards  or 
commissions  upon  which  Members  served  In 
the  88th  Congress.  The  ad  hoc  subcommit- 
tee total  of  141,  of  which  90  were  in  the 
House,  was  perhaps  unduly  large  because  of 
the  establishment  of  ad  hoc  subcommittees 
to  handle  individual  bills,  especially  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  which  created  41  of  them.  An  addi- 
tional 14  standing  subcommittees  served  2 
of  the  10  joint  committees  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. All  told,  there  were  376  subcommit- 
tees, or  more  than  70  percent  of  all  the  com- 
mittees, boards,  and  commissions. 

Size  of  committees 
Membership  on  the  535  committees, 
boards,  and  commissions  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress ranged  from  2  to  50.  Most  of  them 
(70  percent)  had  from  2  to  10  members,  as 
shown  by  the  distribution  in  table  1.  The 
Appropriations  Committees  were  the  largest 
In  both  Houses — 50  members  in  the  House 
and  27  In  the  Senate.  The  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  seven  Mem- 
bers, was  the  smallest  full  committee  in  the 
Senate,  while  in  the  House  it  waa  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  with  nine.  As  a  general  rule, 
Senate  full  committees  tended  to  be  about 
one-half  the  size  of  their  counterparts  in  the 
House. 


'  Data  were  either  not  available  or  incom- 
plete for  an  undetermined  number  of  ad 
hoc  type  committee  activities.  Also,  political 
party  policy  and  caucus  type  committee  ac- 
tivities, which  are  not  inconsiderable,  were 
omitted  from  the  study  because  of  Inade- 
quacy of  the  available  data.  Accordingly,  at 
least  to  this  extent,  the  data  presented  here- 
inafter understate  the  committee  workload 
of  Members. 

'^  In  a  few  Instances  so-called  ad  hoc  sub- 
conunlttees  which  had  persisted  for  two  or 
more  Congresses  were  classified  as  standing 
subcommittees  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 
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Table  1. — Number  of  committees  and  boards  of  the  88th  Cong.,  by 

1  size 

md  type 

-■" 

Total 

Number  of  members  of  committees  and  boards 

Tn>e  of  committee 

Less 

than 

6 

Gto 
ID 

11  to 
15 

16  to 

20 

21  to 

25 

26  to 
30 

31  to 
35 

36  to 
40 

41  to 
45 

46  to 
50 

All  committees  and  boards _. 

535 

LW 

223 

93 

36 

14 

1 

11 

1 

1 

Senate  (subtotal) 

157 

58 

70 

14 

12 

2 

1 

18 

97 
42 

29 
29 

3 

55 
12 

5 

8 

1 

8 
4 

1 

1 

1 

Full -- 

Subcommittee: 

Ad  hoc --- 

245 

86 

86 

43 

11 

6 

11 

1 

1 

p^jll           

22 

124 
09 

21 

65 

2 

60 
24 

2 

31 
10 

U 

5 

1 

U 

1 

1 

Subcommittee: 

Ad  hoc 

Joint  (subtotal) - 

24 

1 

20 

1 

2 

10 
U 

1 

6 
14 

1 

2 

Subcommittee: 

75 
34 

30 

10         17 

33 
2 

10 
1 

2 
4 

1 

1 

■     ■  1            1            1            1 

Although  most  of  the  subcommittees  had 
from  2  to  10  Members  (90  percent  of  them  in 
the  Senate  and  76  percent  in  the  House), 
there  were  a  number  of  exceptions,  particu- 
larly the  standing  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  which  were  21  of  the  full  com- 
mittee's 27  members.  Also  there  were  21 
Members  on  the  standing  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the  House 
Ck)mmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
The  membership  of  10  Joint  committees 
ranged  from  4  to  18,  the  largest  being  Atomic 
Energy. 

Composition  of  conference  committees 

Data  were  obtained  on  75  committees  of 
conference  on  disagreeing  provisions  of  me€is- 
ures  passed  by  the  two  Houses  during  the 
88th  Congress.  Since  a  conference  commit- 
tee is  practically  two  distinct  committees, 
each  of  which  acts  by  a  majority,  there  was 
wide  variation  in  the  numbers  of  conferees 
appointed  to  such  committees  by  each  House. 

The  number  of  conferees  ranged  from  a  low 
of  6,  on  a  Government  employee  salary  in- 
crease bill,  to  a  high  of  22,  once  on  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  measure  and  again  on 
a  bill  amending  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  There  was  an  average  of  12.5  con- 
ferees per  conference — 6.7  Senators  and  5.8 
Representatives.  Nearly  one-third  (23)  of 
the  conferences  committees  had  10  conferees, 
while  one-sixth  (12)  had  more  than  15. 

For  52  of  the  75  conferences  the  House  ap- 
pointed 5  conferees,  while  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed 5  on  only  27  occasions.  The  pro- 
clivity on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  appoint 
more  conferees  than  the  House  should  be 
noted.  The  number  of  Senators  exceeded  the 
number  of  House  conferees  in  31  of  the  con- 
ferences, while  the  House  outnumbered  the 
Senate  in  only  18.  In  one  conference  14 
Senators  confronted  6  Representatives  and 
on  another  occasion  It  was  13  to  6.  The  2 
bodies  had  the  same  number  on  26  of  the 
conference  committees. 

NUMBER  AND  TYPE  OF  MEMBER  ASSIGNMENTS 

SSTH    CONGRESS 

The  competing  demands  on  the  available 
time  of  Members,  of  course,  stem  in  large 
measure  out  of  the  number  of  different  com- 
mittee and  other  assignments  they  have  un- 
dertaken. The  legislative  workload  is  by  no 
means  evenly  distributed,  for  various  reasons, 
either  among  members  or  among  the  com- 
plex of  committees.  It  Is  literally  true  that 
no  two  Standing  committees  of  the  Congress 
are  alike.  Indeed,  some  are  much  more  de- 
manding on  the  time  of  members  than  others 
and  there  is  perhaps  even  greater  variation 
in  the  work  of  the  subcommittees,  some  of 


which  are  more  demanding  than  full  com- 
mittees. Nevertheless,  In  general,  the  more 
the  assignments,  especially  the  so-called 
major  ones,  the  more  the  pressure  on  Mem- 
bers. 

Data  available  to  your  committee  show  for 
the  88th  Congress  a  rather  surprising  assort- 
ment of  more  than  5,000  Member  assign- 
ments. It  averaged  9.5  for  all  Members,  19.5 
for  Senators  and  7.4  for  Representatives.  As 
might  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  subcommittees  In  the  committee  struc- 
ture, subcommittee  assignments  accounted 
for  well  over  one-half  (2,798)  of  the  total 
(table  2).  Over  2,000  assignments  were  to 
standing  subcommittees,  with  nearly  800  to 
ad  hoc  subcommittees.  Approximately  one 
of  every  five  (19.8  percent)  of  all  the  assign- 
ments were  to  full  committees,  including  the 
Joint  committees,  while  a  slightly  smaller 
ratio  (18.6  percent)  were  assignments  to  the 
much  less  time-consuming  conference  com- 
mittees of  the  88th  Congress.    Boards  and 


commissions  loomed  relatively  small  in  the 
picture,  with  about  300  assignments  for  6 
percent  of  the  total. 

Contrary  to  the  notion  expressed  from  time 
to  time  that  minority  party  Members  ar« 
more  burdened  with  assignments,  l>ecau8a 
of  their  smaller  number,  the  relative  num- 
bers of  assignments  to  majority  and  minority 
Members  of  the  88th  Congress  were  quite 
similar.  The  minority  Senators  averaged  20.8 
assignments  of  all  kinds,  as  compared  with 
18.8  for  the  majority.  This  difference  arises 
largely  because  minority  Senators  were 
slightly  more  favored  proportionately  in  ap- 
pointments to  conference  committees  and  to 
various  boards  and  commissions,  which  often 
are  bipartisan  in  composition.  Limiting  the 
analysis  only  to  full  committees  and  stand- 
ing subcommittees  of  the  Senate,  the  make- 
up of  which  is  determined  at  the  beginning 
of  a  Congress  on  the  basis  of  proportional 
party  representation,  the  assignments  to  mi- 
nority Members  averaged  10.4  to  10.0  for  the 
majority.  There  was  virtually  no  difference 
In  the  House  where  total  assignments  aver- 
aged 7.2  for  the  majority  and  7.0  for  the 
minority. 

By  Individual  Members,  the  number  of  as- 
signments of  all  types  ranged  from  a  low  of  1 
to  a  high  of  39,  the  latter,  of  course,  being 
a  Senator.  The  contrast  between  the  House 
and  Senate  U  highlighted  by  the  distribution 
of  Members  shown  In  accompanying  table  3. 
A  total  of  184  Members  of  the  House  of  42.8 
percent,  had  less  than  6  assignments,  and 
354,  or  86  percent,  had  less  than  11.  Just 
the  reverse  was  true  of  the  Senate  where  82.3 
percent  of  the  Members  had  11  or  more  as- 
signments. Only  three  Senators,  two  of 
whom  were  appointed  to  flU  vacancies  In  the 
88th  Congress,  had  lees  than  six  assignments. 
One-fourth  of  the  Senators  (26)  had  more 
than  25  and  3  had  over  35.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, as  might  be  expected,  Senators  witli 
the  most  seniority  tended  to  have  the  largest 
numbers  of  assignments. 

Appointments  to  conference  committees 
tended  to  Inflate  the  total  number  of  assign- 
ments for  Senators  having  the  largest  niun- 
bers,  while  In  the  House,  where  29  assign- 
ments was  the  highest,  the  totals  tended  to 
be  inflated  for  Members  serving  on  commit- 
tees that  made  relatively  extensive  use  of  ad 
hoc  subcommittees. 


Table  2. — h'uinher  of  assignments  of  Members  during  the  88th  Cong.,  hy  type  of  committee 


Type  of  committee 

Total 
.issien- 
ments 

Senate 

Iloiise 

Total 

Majority 

.Minority 

Total 

Majority 

Minority 

All  committees  and  boards. 

Full -- - 

Subcomiiiittei': 

Standing 

5.  027 

1.921 
771 

102 
106 
934 
301 

1,949 
2X1 

73.' 
196 

61 

56 

son 

142 

1  2fi2 
'l8s 

472 
128 

31 
34 

32,'t 

86 

fiS7 
93 

2.M 
68 

20 

22 

177 

56 

3.078 
611 

1,19S 
575 

51 

50 

434 

159 

1.813 
3<'>2 

713 
335 

31 

29 

257 

86 

1.26S 
240 

485 

Ad  hoc 

Joint. 

Kull 

240 

Sulicoiumittee . 

"1 

Conference 

177 
73 

Bonrd  or  roinmission 

Table  3. — Number  of  Members  of  the  88th  Cong.,  by  number  of  committee  and  other 

assignments 


Total 

Number  of  assicnments 

Classification  of  Members 

Less 

than  6 

6  to  10 

ntol5 

16  to  20 

21  to  25 

26  to  30 

31  to  35 

36  to  40 

All  Members 

530 

187 

181 

69 

37 

26 

22 

5 

3 

Senate  (subtotal) 

100 

3 

11 

19 

24 

17 

18 

5 

3 

Majoritv 

67 
33 

3 

8 
3 

13 

6 

16 
8 

10 

12 
6 

3 

2 

2 

Minority 

1 

House  (subtotal) 

1430 

184 

170 

50 

13 

9 

4 

Majority 

253 
177 

108 
76 

99 
71 

29 
21 

9 
4 

6 
3 

2 

O 

Minority 

'  Does  not  equal  the  435  total  membershiij  of  the  House  of  Hcpresentativcs  because  of  vacancies  or  other  adjust- 
ments necessary  at  the  time  of  collection  and  processing  the  data.  This  creates  a  slight  but  stattstlcally  insignificant 
understatement  of  data  throughout  this  analysis. 
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Including  the  nonstanding  Committees  on 
Small  Business  and  the  Aging,  there  were  five 
Senators  assigned  to  as  many  as  five  full 
Committees  and  one  of  them  also  served 
on  a  full  joint  committee.  Similarly,  an 
additional  13  Senators  were  assigned  to  4  full 
committees,  2  of  whom  also  served  on  2  Joint 
committees  and  4  of  whom  were  on  1  joint 
committee.  Also  including  nonstanding  full 
committees,  there  were  only  seven  Members 
of  the  House  who  were  assigned  to  as  many 
as  three  full  committees. 

COMMrrTEE  MEETINGS BSTH  CONGEESS 

While  the  number  of  assignments  is  an 
important  indication  of  probable  demands 
on  the  time  of  Members,  It  does  not,  of 
course,  distinguish  as  to  the  relative  work- 
load imposed  by  the  various  assignments.  It 
turns  out  that  many  of  them  in  the  88th 
Congress  were  quite  Inconsequential,  while 
others  were  severely  demanding. 

Number  of  committee  meetings 
Data  assembled  by  your  conunlttee  re- 
flected well  over  8,000  committee  meetings 
of  all  types,  including  boards  and  commis- 
sions, during  the  88th  Congress.^  Subcom- 
mittee meetings  accounted  for  two-thirds  of 
the  reported  total  for  the  Congress  and  for 
72.1  percent  in  the  House  and  63.7  percent 


a  Effort  was  made  to  obtain  information  on 
all  meetings.  Including  those  when  the  Con- 
gress was  not  in  session,  as  well  as  those 
held  outside  of  Washington,  D.C.  An  ex- 
ecutive session  followed  by  an  open  session 
or  vice  versa  was  counted  as  two  meetings 
and  a  morning  session  followed  by  an  after- 
noon session  of  the  same  committee  was 
counted  as  two  meetings.  Excluded  were 
political  party  policy  type  committee  ac- 
tivity (see  footnote  1  hereinabove)  and  In- 
formal meetings  for  which  data  were  un- 
available or  Incomplete. 


in  the  Senate.  PMU  committee  meetings 
accounted  for  the  remainder,  including  266 
meetings  reported  for  oonference  committees 
and  boards  or  commissions  combined.  The 
number  of  full  committee  meetings  was  sim- 
ilar in  the  2  Houses  with  the  House  report- 
ing approximately  1,300  and  the  Senate 
about  1,100.  But  the  House  accounted  for 
nearly  two-thirds  (63.7  percent)  of  all  sub- 
committee meetings  reported  during  the  88th 
Congress. 

Of  the  full  committees,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  Houses,  working 
largely  through  their  standing  subcommit- 
tees, reported  considerably  more  meetings 
than  any  other  committee  in  either  House. 
The  subcommittees  of  these  2  full  commit- 
tees alone  accounted  ior  1,034  or  20  percent 
of  all  subcommittee  meetings  reported 
throughout  the  committee  structure  of  the 
88th  Congress.  (See  table  4.)  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  also  largely  through  sub- 
committee activity,  wat  next  In  the  Senate, 
with  about  450  total  meetings  as  compared 
with  510  for  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
No  other  Senate  committee  approached  these 
2  m  number  of  meetings  and  the  least  num- 
ber (24)  was  listed  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  The  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  working  relatively  little 
through  subcommittees,  reported  nearly  200 
full  committee  meetings,  a  total  considerably 
in  excess  of  such  meetings  for  any  other 
committee. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  over  450*  total  meetings  was 
second  to  Appropriations  in  the  House,  and 
Education  and  Labor  was  next  with  a  little 
over  400.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, which  had  no  subcommittees,  re- 
ported lao  full  committee  meetings,  the  most 
for  any  full  committee  in  the  House. 

Only  two  of  the  10  Joint  committees — 
Atomic  Energy  with  168  total  meetings  and 
Economic  with  60 — reported  any  substantial 


number  of  meetings.  Another  two — Defen« 
Production  and  Library — ^repwrted  only  i 
meeting  each,  while  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion had  8.  The  remaining  five  had  no 
meetings. 

A  total  of  147  meetings  were  attributed  to 
conference  committees,  an  average  of  2  per 
conference.  All  meetings  reported  for 
boards  and  commissions  totaled  119,  for  an 
average  of  about  3.5  each  during  the  entire 
88th  Congress. 

Taking  a  closer  look  at  the  subcommittee 
structure,  it  becomes  apparent  that  although 
a  total  of  376  of  them  were  identlfled  in  the 
88th  Congress  and  Members  were  assigned 
to  them,  they  do  not  impose  as  great  a  de- 
mand on  the  time  of  Members,  In  many  in- 
stances, as  commonly  supposed.  The  num- 
ber of  meetings  reported  ranged  from  none 
to  a  high  of  186  In  the  Senate,  the  latter  be- 
ing for  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  in  the  House 
the  range  was  none  to  a  high  of  106  for  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  As  many  as  55  subcom- 
mittees, or  14.6  percent  of  the  total,  reported 
no  meetings.  Interestingly  enough,  28  of 
these  were  carried  by  the  parent  full  com- 
mittees as  standing  subcommittees  and  the 
other  27  were  listed  as  ad  hoc.  An  addi- 
tional 121  subcommittees,  or  1  out  of  every 
3,  reported  only  1  to  4  meetings.  Including 
the  ones  with  no  meetings,  there  were  229 
subcommittees  of  the  88th  Congress,  or  60.9 
percent  of  the  total,  which  reported  fewer 
than  10  meetings.  (See  table  5  for  Senate 
and  House  distribution.)  At  the  other  ex- 
treme were  24  subcommittees,  or  6.4  percent, 
which  had  50  or  more  meetings.  Only  7  of 
the  18  full  committees  of  the  Senate  and  10 
of  the  22  In  the  House  reported  50  or  more 
meetings.  The  group  of  24  subcommittee* 
was  distributed  among  several  full  commit- 
tees but  half  of  them  were  under  the  Appro, 
priatlons  and  Judiciary  Committees. 


Table  4. — Xumber  of  committee  meetings  during  the  88lh  Cong.,  by  committee,  listed  in  descending  order  by  number  of  meetings 


Committee 


AU  committees.. 
Senate  (subtotal) 


Appropriations 

Judiciary 

Commerce 

Foreign  Relations 

Armed  Services 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Government  Operations 

Finance _ 

Rules  and  Administration.. 

Banking  and  Currency 

Public  Worfcs 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Aging _ 

Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Small  Business 


House  (subtotal). 


Total 
meetings 


Full 


Sub- 


committee      conunittee 
meetings  meetings 


8,171 


2,805 


5,366 


2.935 


1,064 


1,871 


510 

451 

243 

229 

206 

203 

196 

139 

12S 

125 

119 

82 

79 

7S 

S3 

39 

37 

24 


66 

40 

127 

196 

84 

41 

23 

14 

126 

110 

40 

19 

32 

52 

40 

10 

37 

8 


444 
411 

116 
33 
122 
162 
173 
125 


16 
79 
63 
47 
23 
13 
29 


Committee 


Bouse  (subtotal)— Continued 

Science  and  Astronautics 

Banking  and  Currency 

Government  Operations 

Ways  and  Means      

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Public  Works.-- 

Rules     -- 

District  of  Columbia 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.. 

Un-American  Activities 

Veterans'  .\fTairs 

Small  Business 

House  Administration 

Government  Research 


.  oint  (subtotal) . 


16 


4,739 


1,321  i 


3,418 


Appropriations 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Education  and  Labor 

Judiciary 

Foreign  Affairs 

Armed  Services 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce... 
Agriculture 


614 

24 

456 

82 

403 

40 

334 

58 

321 

135 

296 

107 

274 

90 

251 

62 

590 
374 
363; 

278  1 

186' 

189 

184 

189 


Atomic  Energy 

Economic 

Internal  Revenue  Taxation 

IVfense  Production 

Library 

Dispiosition  of  Executive  Papers 

Immigration  and  .Nationality  Policy.. 

Navcijo  and  llopi  Indians 

Xon-Essential  Federal  Expenditures, 
j      Printing   .- 

Conference  (all  meetings) 

Board  or  commission  (all  meetings) - 


Total 
meetings 


FuU 
connunlttee 
meetings 


Sub- 
committee 
meetings 


235 

37 

198 

229 

125 

IH 

207 

10 

u; 

ISO 

180 
44 

163 

11» 

141 

53 

88 

134 

134 
25 

132 

107 

127 

47 

80 

81 

12 

m 

66 

19 

47 

59 

9 

w 

27 

19 

8 

9 

9 

231 


154 


169 

60 

'(8) 

1 

1 


(.') 


108 
44  I 
'(8)1 

1  L 
1|. 


61 
16 


.r 


147 
119 


147 
119 


'  Number  Inadvertently  omitted  from  original  tabulation  and  from  subsequent 
analysis. 


>  No  formal  meetings. 
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Kumber  of  meetings 

Number  of  subcommittees 

Total 

Senate 

House 

.loint 

All  subconunittees- . . 

376 

139 

223 

14 

\one      

55 
174 
59 
26 

/ 

5 
4 
6 
'2 

16 
75 
24 
6 
5 
3 
4 
2 

1 
2 
1 

33 

93 

34 

20 

17 

12 

3 

3 

3 

4 

1 

6 

Less  than  10 

10  to  19           

6 
1 

20  to  ■-'9 

30  to  39       

40  to  49 

50  to  59  -  - 

1 

60  to  69  - -. 

70  to  79 

80  to  89     

Wand  over 

Open  and   executive  sessions 


Tabu;    5. — Number    of    subcommittees,    by         Second,  three  additional   House   commit- 
number  of  meetings  during  the  iSth  Cong.       tees— Armed   Services,  Foreign   Affairs,   and 

Ways  and  Means — were  relatively  heavy  on 
the  side  of  executive  sessions.  These  com- 
mittees, when  coupled  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Conmiittee,  accounted  for  1,153  execu- 
tive sessions,  or  nearly  55  percent  of  the 
total  for  the  House.  Three  Senate  conmiit- 
tees — Armed  Services,  Foreign  Relations,  and 
Judiciary — accounted  for  nearly  500  of  the 
executive  sessions  in  that  body,  or  approxi- 
mately 40  percent.  Finally,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Relations  (Affairs)  Commit- 
tees of  the  2  Houses  reported  684  or  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  all  executive 
sessions. 

Weekday  distribution  of  committee  meetings 
It  is  rather  common  knowledge  that  the 

In  addition  to  data  on  the  number  of  com-      Congress  generally  is  inclined  not  to  subject 
mlttee  meetings,  information  was  obtained      ^*^^'  *°  heavy  or  even  average  scheduling  of 
gg  to  their  breakdown  Into  open  and  execu-      work,  either  on  the  floor  or  in  committees,  on 
tlve  sessions.     The  Congress  frequently  has      Fridays  and  Mondays.    Many  Members,  quite 
been  criticized  for  seeming  to  overindulge  In     understandably,  wish  to  return  home  to  their 
the  use  of  executive  sessions  by  its  commit-      constituents  on  weekends  and  they  do  so 
tees.    Open  meetings  generally  are  held,  of      The  practical  side  of  the  matter  is  that  over 
course,  for  the  conduct  of  public  hearings      the  years  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  work- 
on  proposed  legislation  and  subcommittees      ,„_  _„„,„^„  „„   „.,^  ^   ^.     ^       \~ 
hold  moTt  of  the  hearings.     On  the  other      ^""^  quorums  on  Fridays  and  Mondays  be- 
Hand,  the  technical  markup  of  bills  by  the      ''*"®^    °^    *^^    absentees,    and,    accordingly, 
subcommittees   and,    subsequently,    by   the     ™^ch  of  the  legislative  workload  has  tended 
full  committees  traditionally,  and  as  a  prac-      *o  concentrate  from  Tuesday  to  Thursday, 
tical  matter  of  procedure,  is  done  in  execu-      An  unfortunate  consequence  of  this  is  that 
tlve  session.    Hearings,  as  well  as  the  markup      it    Inevitably   results    in    the    scheduling   of 
of  bills,  involving  matters  of  national  se-      meetings  over  a  3-day  period  which  other- 
curlty  are  conducted  In  executive  session,  as     wise  could  be  spread  over  at  least  a  5-day 
are  exploratory  inquiries  in  preparation  for      period,  and  thus  help  to  avoid  meeting  con- 
committee  Investigations.     Conference  com- 
mittees  to  reconcile  differences  between  the 
two  Houses,   also  as  a  practical  procedural 
matter,  always   meet   In   executive  session. 
With  a  few,  but  significant,  exceptions  this 
general  procedure  governs   the  decisions  as 
to  whether  meetings  are  open  or  executive. 

Of  over  8,000  meetings  of  all  committees, 
excluding  boards  and  commissions,  during 
the  88th  Congress,  a  total  of  4,579  or  57  per- 
cent were  open  sessions,  while  3,473  or  43 
percent  were  executive  (table  6).  In  the 
Senate  open  sessions  accounted  for  61.7  per- 
cent of  all  meetings  and  in  the  House  for 
55.5  percent. 

Further  analysis  of  the  executive  sessions 
shows  a  relatively  heavy  concentration  of 
them  in  a  few  committees.  First,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  its  subcom- 
mittees, which  as  a  matter  of  operating  pol- 
icy do  not  sit  In  open  session,  reported  611 
executive  sessions.  This  one  committee  ac- 
coimted  for  29  percent  of  all  executive  ses- 
sions reported  for  the  House  and  for  nearly 
18  percent  of  the  total  for  the  entire  Con- 
gress. This  was  not  true  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  which  reported  404 
open  sessions,  or  approximately  80  percent 
of  its  510  meetings. 

Table  6. — Number  of  open  and  executive  ses- 
sions of  committees  during  the  88th  Cong., 
by  type  of  committee 


T.\BLE   7. 


fficts,  which,  as  your  committee  will  show 
later,  are  severely  demanding  upon  the  avail- 
able time  of  many  Members. 

Although  the  data  for  the  88 ch  Congress 
show  somewhat  more  Friday  and  Monday 
meetings  than  might  have  been  expected,  in 
view  of  the  prevalence  of  the  practice,  the 
Tuesday  to  Thursday  concentration  of  the 
committee  workload  is  very  much  evident. 
Approximately  twice  as  many  meetings  were 
scheduled  on  each  of  these  days  as  were  re- 
ported for  either  Monday  or  Friday.  (See 
table  7.)  Wednesday  had  the  most,  with  27 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  meetings  re- 
ported for  all  committees,  and  Friday  the 
least,  with  about  12  percent.  Senate  com- 
mittees reported  relatively  more  meetings  on 
Monday  and  Friday  (28  percent)  than  did 
those  in  the  House  (22  percent).  In  the 
House,  there  were  nearly  three  times  as  many 
Wednesday  meetings  as  Friday  meetings.  A 
few  meetings  (110)  were  reported  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday.  Most  of  these,  and  all  of 
them  on  Sunday,  arose  out  of  committee 
activity  away  from  Washington,  D.C. 

In  round  figures,  the  number  of  meetings 
averaged  1,600  for  each  day,  Monday  through 
Friday.  The  average  was  2,000  for  Tuesday 
through  Thursday  and  it  was  1,000  for  Mon- 
day and  Friday.  Thus,  had  the  number  of 
Monday  and  Friday  meetings  been  up  to  the 
average,  these  2  weekdays  during  the  88th 
Congress  would  have  accommodated  1,200 
more  meetings  than  they  did,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  overload  on  Tuesday  to  Thursday  by 
a  like  amount. 

Xumber  of  committee  meetings  during  the  8Sth  Cong.,  by  day  of  the  week  and 

type  of  conunillce 


Tot:il 
mti'tinps 

Nuir 

her  of  meetinps 

Type  of  committee 

Sunduy 

.MoniLiy 

Tuesday 

Wnlnes- 
d.iy 

Thurs- 
day 

Friday 

Saturday 

8,171 

o- 

l.OoS 

1.973 

2,196 

1.891 

9<a 

Senate  (subtotal).-     

2, 93.') 

4 

413 

t.92 

732 

656 

409 

29 

Full 

1,004 
1,871 

1 
3 

153 
260 

273 
419 

249 
483 

249 
407 

133 

276 

6 
23 

Subcommittee . 

House  (subtotal)  - 

4.739 

17 

5ti9 

1,  na 

1,317 

1.119 

488 

36 

Full  - -. 

Subcommittee 

1.  321 
3.41S 

I 
16 

133 
43ti 

30 

340 
S23 

411 

93(i 

317 
8U2 

112 

370 

7 
29 

Joint  (subtotal) 

231 

fil 

62 

57 

21 

Full 

154 

77 

23 

37 
24 

42 
20 

37 

2U 

15 
6 

Conference -  

147 
119 

17 
9 

35 

22 

3<i 
19 

38 
21 

19 

26 

2 
16 

Board  or  commission 

6 

MEMBERS' 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS 
CONGRESS 


-8BTR 


Type  of  committee 

Total 
meetmgs 

Open 

sessions 

Esecutive 
sessions 

All  committees,.. 

8,052 

4,579 

3,473 

Senate  (subtotal) 

2,935 

1,810 

1,125 

Full 

1,064 
1,871 

499 
1,311 

565 

Suhconunittee 

560 

House  (suhtotal) 

4,739 

2,629 

2,110 

Full 

1,321 
3,418 

642 
1,987 

679 
1,431 

Subcommittee - 

Joint  (subtotal) 

231 

140 

91 

Full 

154 
77 

86 
54 

68 
23 

Subcommittee 

Conference... 

147 

147 

In  addition  to  an  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  Members'  assignments  and 
the  volume  of  committee  meetings.  It  Is 
necessary  to  relate  the  assignments  of  each 
Member  to  the  committee  meetings  that  ac- 
companied them.  This  gets  at  the  sheer 
magnitude  of  the  committee  structure's  de- 
mands upon  the  time  of  Members.  It  is 
also  a  prelude  to  determining  the  nature  and 
extent  of  meeting  conflicts,  which  pose  a 
vexing  problem  for  many  Members. 

Weighing  each  committee  meeting  by  the 
number  of  committee  members  resulted  in  a 
total  of  approximately  110,000  Members' 
meetings  during  the  88th  Congress.*    House 


■•  For  the  purposes  here  and  In  the  discus- 
sion of  meeting  conflicts  below,  an  open 
meeting  followed  by  an  executive  session  or 
vice  versa  was  counted  as  one  meeting.  Had 
such  instances  been  counted  as  two  meetings 


committees  accounted  for  only  twice  as  many 
as  those  in  the  Senate,  while  full  commit- 
tees, with  their  much  larger  memberships, 
accounted  for  over  38,000  Member  meetings 
In  the  House  compared  with  about  32,300  for 
subcommittees.  In  the  Senate,  the  subcom- 
mittees were  responsible  for  over  17,200  and 
the  full  committees  for  about  16,300  (table 
8). 

Turning  now  to  individual  Members,  there 
were  76,  or  14.3  percent  of  all  Members,  most- 
ly in  the  House,  who  had  fewer  than  100 
Member  meetings  during  the  entire  88th 
Congress.  At  the  other  extreme  was  a  Sena- 
tor with  737.  This,  of  course,  is  equivalent 
to  a  committee  meeting  of  some  kind  every 
day,  including  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days for  a  period  of  2  years.  But  the  meet- 
ings obviously  do  not  spread  out  so  nicely 
and,  as  will  be  developed  below,  many  of 
them  conflict  with  each  other. 


the  total  Members'  meetings  would  have  been 
112,007. 
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Table  8. — Number  of  individual  Member  meetings  during  the  88th  Gong.,  by  type  of 

committee 


Total 
Mem- 
bers' 
meet- 
ings 

Senate 

House 

Tjrpe  of  committee 

Total 

Majority 

Minority 

TotaJ 

Majority 

Minority 

All  committees  and  boards 

109,876 

36,433 

23,982 

U451 

73,443 

43,323 

30,120 

Full 

64,495 

45,140 
4,396 
2,614 
1.848 
1,381 

16,286 

15,079 

2,167 

1,307 

982 

612 

11,040 

9.895 

1,296 

761 

630 

370 

5,246 

5.184 
871 
556 
352 
242 

38,209 

30,061 

2,2»1 

1,307 

366 

769 

22,644 

17,724 

1,309 

751 

508 
387 

15,565 
12,337 

Subcommittee: 
Rtiindinff 

Ad  hoc 

922 

Joint 

556 

Conference 

358 

382 

Although  the  Hcmse  had  1  Member  with 
as  many  as  637  Member  meetings,  the  com- 
mittee worklocid  demand  on  Members  is,  of 
course,  essentially  a  Senate  problem.  Less 
than  200  Member  meetings  were  reported  for 
321  Members,  mostly  in  the  House,  which 
accounted  for  60  percent  of  all  Members. 


Table  9. 


A  total  of  401  House  Members,  or  more  than 
9  out  of  10,  had  fewer  than  300.  On  the 
other  hand,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  had 
more  than  300  member  meetings,  nearly  half 
of  them  (43)  had  400  or  more,  nearly  1  out 
of  6  (19)  had  600  or  more,  and  6  had  over  600. 
(See  table  9.)  , 

Number  of  Members  of  the  88th  Cong.,  by  number  of  individual  Member  meetings 


Total 

Number  of  Member  meetings 

Classification  of  Members 

Less 
tban 
100 

100  to 
199 

200  to 
299 

300  to 

399 

400  to 
499 

600  to 
599 

600  to 
699 

700  to 

799 

All  Members 

530 

76 

245 

114 

46 

29 

15 

3 

•> 

" 

Senate  (subtotal) 

100 

3 

12 

19 

23 

24 

14 

3 

2 

Majority 

67 
33 

3 

5 

14 

5 

17 

6 

12 
12 

11 
3 

1 
•1 

■) 

Minority 

House  (subtotal) 

'430 

73 

233 

95 

23 

5 

1 

Majority 

253 
177 

41 
32 

140 
93 

55             13 
40             10 

3 

1 

' 

Minority 

>  See  footnote  to  table  3. 

The  latter  5  Senators  alone  accounted  for 
3,500  Member  meetings,  or  3.2  percent  of  the 
total  for  all  Members.  The  average  in  the 
Senate  was  364  and  In  the  House  170. 

MEETING    CONFLICTS 88TH    CONGRESS 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  dealt  with 
the  committee  workload  of  Members.  Also 
calling  on  the  time  of  Members,  of  course, 
are  the  working  sessions  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Hotise  and  in  order  to  get  at  the  prob- 
lem of  meeting  conflicts,  it  is  essential  to 
incorporate  these  additional  "Member  meet- 
ings" into  the  analysis.  Although  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  most 
committees  are  prolilbited  from  sitting  with- 
out special  leave  when  the  respective  Houses 
are  in  session,  permission  to  do  so  frequently 
is  granted  and  committee  meetings  often 
are  in  progress  while  business  is  being  con- 
ducted on  the  floor. 

Inclusion  of  sessions  of  the  two  bodies 
produced  an  additional  total  of  168,110  Mem- 
bers' meetings — 132,010  in  the  House  and 
36,100  in  the  Senate.*  When  this  is  added 
to   the   corresponding   figure   for   Members' 


■Sessions  In  both  Houses  of  less  than  30 
minutes'  duration  were  excluded  from  the 
tabulation.  Had  these  been  Included,  the 
House  total  would  have  been  143,620  and  the 
Senate  37,600. 


committee  meetings,  there  were  well  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  (277,986)  total  Members' 
meetings  during  the  88th  Congress.  Sessions 
of  the  two  Houses  can  be  quite  demanding 
on  the  time  of  Members,  with  all  375  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  averaging  6  hours  and 
23  minutes  In  the  88th  Congress  and  334 
sessions  of  the  House  averaging  3  hours  and 
45  minutes. 

Number  of  concurrent  meetings 
Congressional  committees  generally  act 
very  independently  of  each  other  in  the 
scheduling  of  meetings.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon, even  though  there  is  overlapping  mem- 
bership, for  two  to  three  or  more  subcom- 
mittees of  the  same  parent  committee  to 
schedule  meetings  at  the  same  time.  Mul- 
tiply tills  throughout  the  committee  struc- 
ture, and  numerous  meeting  conflicts  in- 
evitably result. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  scope  and  nature  of 
the  problem,  your  committee  has  identified 
for  each  Member  the  total  number  of  meet- 
ings which  were  scheduled  concurrently  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress.  Of  the  approximately 
278.000  total  Members'  meetings  of  all  kinds, 
a  total  of  60,094,  or  22  percent,  were  con- 
current meetings.  This  breaks  down  into 
30,361  concurrent  or  40  percent  of  the  total 
of  72,633  for  the  Senate  and  29,783  or  14.5 
percent  of  the  House  total  of  206,463.     The 


average  was  approximately  70  per  Member  la 
the  House  and  a  little  over  800  in  the  Sen. 
ate.' 


•The  concurrent  meeting  data  and  otlier 
meeting  conflict  information  were  based  on 
the  following  deitoitlons  and  procedure: 

DEFINITIONS  OF  MEETING  TIMES 

1.  All  committee  meetings:  Data  were  not 
generally  available  for  the  Stop  Time  of 
meetings.  Accordingly,  Start  Time  between 
9:00  and  11:59  was  identified  as  an  ajn. 
meeting  and  a  Start  Time  between  12:00  ana 
8 :  59  was  identified  as  p  jn.  meeting. 

2.  Senate  and  House  sessions:  A  session  of 
less  than  30  minutes'  duration,  whetlier 
starting  in  the  a.m.  or  p.m.,  was  not  con- 
sidered as  a  scheduled  session  for  purposes 
of  determining  meeting  conflicts. 

DEFINITION  OF  METriNGS  IN  CONFLICT 

1.  All  meetings  were  counted  separately 
for  each  Member,  for  each  date  on  which  the 
Member  had  one  or  more  meetings  scheduled. 

2.  Counts  for  each  Member,  for  each  date 
where  made  on  (a)  Total  meetings;  (b)  all 
meetings  not  scheduled  in  conflict;  (c)  all 
meetings  scheduled  in  conflict  as  the  result 
of  an  out-of-town  committee  meeting;  (d) 
all  meetings  scheduled  in  conflict  with  a 
Senate  or  House  session,  if  there  was  no 
out-of-town  meeting;  (e)  all  committee 
meetings  scheduled  In  conflict  with  each 
other,  if  there  were  no  out-of-town  meeting 
or  session  scheduled  in  conflict. 

3.  Out-of-town  and  session  or  committee 
meetings:  For  the  day  on  which  any  com- 
mittee meeting  was  recorded  as  scheduled 
out  of  Washington,  all  other  meetings  for 
that  day.  committee  or  session,  were  counted 
as  scheduled  in  conflict  with  the  out-of-town 
meeting  only. 

4.  Session  and  committee  meetings  (no 
out-of-town  meeting) :  All  committee  meet- 
ings identified  as  a.m.  meetings  were  counted 
as  scheduled  in  conflict  with  the  session  only, 
when  the  session  Start  Time  was  before  12:00 
noon;  all  committee  meetings  identified  as 
p.m.  meetings  were  counted  as  scheduled  In 
conflict  with  the  session  only,  when  the  ses- 
sion Stop  Time  was  later  than  the  committee 
meeting  Start  Time. 

5.  Committee  meetings  only  (no  out-of- 
town  meeting  or  session)  :  All  committee 
meetings  Identified  as  a.m.  meetings  were 
counted  as  scheduled  In  conflict  with  all 
other  committee  meetings  identified  as  ajn. 
meetings;  all  committee  meetings  identiSed 
as  p.m.  meetings  were  counted  as  scheduled 
in  conflict  with  all  other  committee  meetings 
Identified  as  p.m.  meetings. 

6.  Examples: 

A.  Out-of-Town  conflict:  (1)  One  ajn. 
committee  meeting;  (2)  two  p.m.  committee 
meetings;  both  "Start  Times"  (2:00  pjn.)  be- 
ing before  "Stop  Time  of  Session,"  (3)  ses- 
sion "Start  Time"  at  12:00,  "Stop  Time"  at 
4:00  p.m.;  (4)  one  committee  meeting,  out 
of  town;  (5)  this  would  result  in  five  meet- 
ings scheduled  in  conflict,  as  a  result  of  tbe 
out-of-town  meeting. 

B.  Session  conflict:  (1)  Same  as  In  A; 
(2)  same  as  in  A;  (3)  same  as  in  A;  (4)  not 
applicable;  (5)  this  would  result  in  tliree 
meetings  scheduled  in  conflict,  as  a  result  of 
the  session  and  one  single  meeting. 

C.  Committee  meeting  conflict:  (1)  Same 
as  in  A;  (2)  same  as  in  A;  (3)  not  applicable; 
(4)  not  applicable;  (6)  this  would  result 
in  two  meetings  scheduled  in  conflict  and  ona 
single  meeting. 
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por  virtually  all  Members,  at  least  some  of 
the  time,  and  for  many  Members  on  many 
(jays,  the  problem  of  meeting  conflicts  Is 
quite  serious.  As  many  as  89  Senators  dur- 
^  the  88th  Congress  had  2  concurrent 
meetings  on  more  than  50  different  days  and 
40  of  these  same  Senators  had  them  on  more 
than  100  days.  The  high  was  tabulated  for 
one  Senator  who  had  two  concurrent  meet- 
ings on  131  days  and  another  for  130  days. 
Only  67  House  Members  had  2  such  meetings 
on  more  than  50  days  and  the  high  was  1 
Member  with  97  days.  (A  general  summary 
of  these  data  is  in  table  10.) 

There  were  other  days,  of  course,  when 
Members,  especially  Senators,  had  more  than 
two  concurrent  meetings.  They  ranged  up 
to  as  many  as  10  meetings  1  day  for  1  Sen- 
ator, while  the  high  in  the  House  was  7  for 
1  member.  One  Senator  had  3  such  meetings 
on  as  many  as  50  days,  one  had  4  on  33  dif- 
ferent days,  two  had  5  on  16  days,  and  one 
had  6  on  10  days.  No  member  in  either 
House  had  three  or  more  concurrent  meet- 
ings on  more  than  50  days.  A  total  of  21 
Senators  had  7  meetings  scheduled  in  con- 
flict on  as  many  as  1  to  5  different  days,  6 
had  8,  and  one  had  9.  Two  House  Members 
had  3  concurrent  meetings  on  22  days  and  1 
for  23  days,  while  1  had  4  meetings  on  23 
days. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  there  are  too  many  meeting  conflicts. 
Members  naturally  are  hard  pressed  to  do 
Justice  to  their  legislative  business  when 
they  are  expected  to  be  in  several  different 
meetings,  at  different  places,  at  the  same 
time.  Something  has  to  give  way  to  a  higher 
priority  meeting  and  the  frequent  result 
Is  lack  of  quorums  to  do  business  and  poor 
attendance  of  Members  at  many  of  the  public 
hearings.  What  to  do  about  the  problem 
of  course,  is  one  of  the  major  issues  and  fur- 
,  ther  analysis  of  the  question  is  in  order. 

Hember  assignments  in  relation  to  the  in- 
cidence of  concurrent  meetings 

As  might  be  expected,  the  more  assign- 
ments a  Member  has,  the  more  likely  he  la 
to  have  a  larger  number  of  meeting  conflicts. 
This  is  true  In  both  Houses  but  is  especially 
pronounced  in  the  Senate. 

Although,  as  indicated  earlier,  the  average 
number  of  concurrent  meetings  per  Member 
was  300  In  the  Senate  and  70  In  the  House, 
the  number  for  Individual  Members  ranged 
up  to  a  high  of  669  In  the  Senate  and  406  In 
the  House  during  the  88th  Congress.  But 
330  or  80  percent  of  the  House  Members  had 
fewer  than  100  such  meetings,  in  contrast  to 
the  Senate  where  only  4  percent  were  in  this 
category.  Over  half  of  the  Senators,  as  com- 
pared with  only  two  Members  of  the  House, 
had  more  than  300  concurrent  meetings  of 
all  kinds. 

The  Impact  of  the  number  of  committee 
alignments  on  meeting  conflicts  Is  shown 
quite  clearly  by  the  fact  that  47  Senators, 
each  with  20  or  more  assignments,  averaged 
400  concurrent  meetings,  or  almost  twice 
the  average  of  about  220  for  the  53  Senators 
having  less  than  20  asslgimients.  The  47 
Senators  having  the  most  assignments,  while 
accounting  for  only  8.9  percent  of  all  Mem- 

^  D.  The  total  concurrent  Members'  meet- 
-ngs,  or  the  total  for  an  individual  Member. 
TMults  from  adding  together  each  day's  con- 
aicte,  such  as  illustrated  by  these  examples, 
M  they  occurred  during  the  88th  Cong. 
CXni 101— Part  2 


bers  of  both  Houses,  experienced  18,766  con- 
current meetings,  or  31  percent  of  the  total 


(60,094).    Further  detail  of  the  assignment 
relationship  is  contained  In  tables  11  and  12. 


Table  10.- 


-Number  of  Members  having  concurrent  meetings  during  the  88th  Cong     bv 
number  of  meetings  and  frequency  of  occurrence  ' 


Numl)er  of  days'  occurrence 


SENATE  > 

Majority: 

Less  than  6 

6tol0 

11  to  15 

16  to  20 

21  to  25 

26  to  30 

31  to  SO 

51  and  over 

Minority: 

Less  than  6..  . . 

6  to  10 

11  to  15 

16  to  20 

21  to  25 

26  to  30 

31  to  50 

51  and  over 


Total 
Mem- 
bers 


Number  of  concurrent  meetings 


HOUSE  1 
Majority; 

Less  than  6 

Stole 

11  to  15 

16  to  20 

21  to  25 

26  to  30 

31  to  50 

51  and  over 

Minority 

Less  than  6...  . 

6  to  10 

11  to  15 

16  to  20 

21  to  25 

26  to  30 

31  to  50 

51  and  over 


94 

45 
20 
22 
7 
8 
25 
59 

53 

24 

15 

4 

5 

7 

12 

30 


215 
81 
38 
38 
22 
19 
57 
36 

134 
62 
38 
24 
13 
14 
31 
31 


1 

5 

59 


10 
8 
9 

11 
4 
5 

18 


3 
30 


15 
47 
30 
29 
20 
19 
57 
36 


31 
27 
24 
II 
14 
31 
31 


23 
3 


12 


44 
9 
5 


19 


10  and 
over 


ust^r-fenr^Tr^^rmtrt^-^ 


Table  U.— Senate:  Number  of  Members  having  concurrent  meetings  during  the  88th  Cona 
by  number  of  meetings  and  number  of  committee  and  other  assignments 


Number  of  assignments 

All 
Mem- 
bers 

Number  of  concurrent  meetings 

Less 

than 

100 

100  to 
199 

200  to 
299 

300  to 
399 

400  to 
499 

600  to 
599 

600  to 
699 

Total,  Senate 

100 

4 

26 

19 

24 

21 

3 

3 

Majority  (subtotal) 

Less  than  6 

67 
3 

4 
2 

17 
1 

15 

13 

14 

2 

2 

11  to  15 

16  to  20                                     

8 
13 
16 
10 
12 
3 
2 

2 

6 
6 
4 
1 

1 
4 

5 
6 

1 
1 

4" 

3 
2 

4 

i" 

4 
I 

21  to  25 

26  to  30.. mill" 

31  to  35 

36  to  40 

i" 

i 

1 

Minority  (subtotal) 

33 



9 

4 

11 

7 

1 

1 

1 

Less  than  6 

4 
2 
1 

2 

2 

3" 

4 
4 

i' 

r 

2 

1 
1 
1 

6  to  10 

11  to  15 " 

16  to  20 

3 

6 
8 
7 
6 
2 
I 

26  to  3D  ..             

31  to  35 II 

1 

36  to  40 

i 
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Table  12. — House  of  Repreaentativea:  Number  of  Members  having  concurrent  meetings 
during  the  88th  Cong,,  by  number  of  meetings  and  number  of  commiitee  and  other  assign- 
ments 


AU 

Mem- 
bers 

Number  of  concurrent  meetings 

Number  of  asslgzmients 

Less 

ttian 

SO 

50  to 
09 

100  to 
149 

150  to 
199 

200  t« 
249 

250  to 
299 

300  to 
349 

350 
and 
over 

Total,  House 

■430 

218 

112 

54 

23 

IS 

0 

1 

1 

Majority  (subtotal) 

253 

125 

74 

29 

11 

• 

4 

1 

Lfss  thfm  6                     -  .  -.--_-. 

108 

00 

29 

S 

6 

2 

86 
34 

4 
1 

21 

40 

0 

2 

2 

1 

gtoIO                     .-  

21 

2 

i 

4 

1 

11  to  15               -     

4 
2 
1 
2 

16  to  20              

21  to  25 - - 

1 

1 

26to30                                   .  

Minority  (subtotal)        

177 

93 

38 

25 

12 

« 

2 

1 

76 

71 

21 

4 

3 

2 

59 
32 

1 
1 

13 

20 

3 

1 

3 
10 
11 

i 

I 
3 

1 
2 

e  to  10 - - 

f 

» 

1 
1 

11  to  15       ...      - 

1 

10  to  20                            . 

21  to  25 

20  to  30                          -  .    

1 

1 

>  See  footnote  to  table  3.  < 

No  significant  difference  was  noted  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  Members 
in  this  connection.  The  members  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate majority  with  20  or  more  assignments 
averaged  398  concurrent  meetings  to  401  for 
those  In  the  minority. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  more  the 
assignments  made  available  to  Members,  the 
larger  the  size  of  committees.  Although  the 
membership  of  the  House  outntunbers  that 
Of  tlie  Senate  more  than  4  to  1,  the  full  com- 
mittee structure  of  the  two  bodies  is  essen- 
tially the  same.  At  the  same  time.  Senate 
committees  tend  to  have  about  half  as  many 
members  as  their  House  counterparts — not 
one-fourth — which  helps  explain  why  the 
voliune  of  concurrent  meetings  runs  over  four 
times  as  many  per  Senator  as  for  Members  in 
the  House. 


Type  of  meeting  conflicts 
Virtually  all  Members  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress had  some  type  of  committee  meeting, 
at  one  time  or  another,  that  conflicted  with 
sessions  of  either  House.  At  the  extreme,  it 
is  estimated  that  about  15  Senators  ex- 
perienced such  conflicts  for  aa  many  as  100 
or  more  sessions. 

There  are  a  number  of  combinations  of  the 
various  types  of  committee  meetings  that 
produce  the  conflicts.  But  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  was  subcomxnlttees  meeting  con- 
currently with  full  committees.  This  com- 
bination accounted  for  over  16,300  concurrent 
meetings,  or  approximately  one-fourth  of  all 
such  meetings,  and  they  were  about  evenly 
divided  between  the  Souse  (7,800)  and  the 
Senate    (7,500).     Suboommlttees  conflicting 


Tablb  13. — Number  of  Members  having  concurrent  committee  meHings  during  the  88th 
Cong.,  by  type  of  committee  having  meeting  conflicts  and  number  of  concurrent  meetings 


Type  of  committee  having  concurrent  meetings 

Number  of  concurrent  meetings 

Full  com- 
mittees 

Subcom- 
mittees 
and  fuU 
commit- 
tees 

Subcom- 
mittees 

Full  and 
subcorar 
mittees 
and  joint 
commit- 
tecs 

Full  and 
subcom- 
mittees 
and  confer- 
ence com- 
mittees 

Full  and 
subcom- 
mittees 
and  boards 
or  com- 
missions 

ftcmftfA  ^a11  MAmhAra^ 

100 

* 

Msjorlty  (total) 

87 

67 

67 

•7 

67 

67 

\iifflf  thMi  (!0       

SO 

14 

3 

38 
22 

6 
10 

3 

43 

11 

10 

2 

1 

«0 
3 
1 
3 

67 

67 

SO  to  99 

100  to  149 

ISO  to  199 

Minority  (total) 

33 

33 

33 

>3 

33 

33 

Less  than  SO 

28 

5 
2 

15 
8 
6 
3 
1 

19 
8 
1 

4 
1 

28 
3 
2 

33 

33 

SO  to  99 

100  to  149 

150  to  190 

200  and  over  .  .............. 

Booae  (all  Members) . 

1430 

^ 

Majority  (total) 

253 

253 

253 

213 

253 

253 

Less  than  50 

247 
6 

225 

21 

7 

234 

17 

2 

2»0 
2 
1 

253 

253 

50  to  99 

100  to  149 

150  to  199 

200  and  over.    . ,.  . 

Minority  (total) 

177 

177 

177 

177 

177 

177 

Less  than  SO... 

171 
6 

160 

14 

2 

1 

167 

'3 

177 

177 

SO  to  99 

100  to  149 

150  to  199 

200  and  over 

with  other  subcommittees  is  another  coa. 
blnatlon  which  accounted  for  more  than  9,. 
800  concurrent  meetings,  over  5,300  of  which 
were  in  the  House  and  4,500  In  the  Senate. 
Pull  committees  conflicting  with  full  comJ 
mittees  accounted  for  about  6,300  concuiRot 
meetings — 3,400  in  the  Senate  and  2,900  in 
the  House.  Because  of  the  limited  number  of 
Members  serving  on  them,  and  because  of  the 
infrequency  of  their  meetings,  comblnatlom 
including  joint  conunlttees,  conference  com- 
mittees, boards,  and  commissions  were  rela- 
tively unimportant  In  the  overall  picture. 

Loolclng  now  at  the  concurrent  meetings 
for  individual  Members  under  the  eubcoin- 
mlttee  and  full  committee  combination,  the 
number  ranged  from  none  in  both  Houses  to 
a  high  of  337  in  the  Senate  and  187  in  the 
House.  There  were  29  Senators  that  had  1(X) 
or  more  such  concurrent  meetings,  and  4 
had  over  200,  while  in  the  House  only  10 
Members  had  100  or  more  and  none  wen 
over  200  (table  13).  Similarly,  leaving  out 
the  full  committees,  subcommittee  concur- 
rent meetings  alone  ranged  to  a  high  of  346 
for  one  Senator  and  112  for  a  Member  of  the 
House.  Full  committee  only  concurrent 
meetings  for  Members  showed  a  high  of  143 
in  the  Senate  and  99  in  the  House. 

In  conclusion  it  is  felt  that  the  foregoing 
analysis  speaks  very  much  for  Itself.  It  alu 
represents,  except  for  recent  limited  use  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  one  of  the  first  ap- 
plications of  automatic  data  processing  tech- 
niques by  the  Congress.  In  showing  the  very 
considerable  and  varying  array  of  committee 
demands  upon  the  limited  time  of  many 
Members,  the  analysis  offers  ample  jusUflca- 
tion  for  many  of  the  joint  conunittee's  rec- 
ommendations for  alleviating  the  problem. 
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>  See  footnote  to  table  3. 


THE  RISING  TIDE  OF  CRIME 

Mr.  McCT.KTiT.AN.  Mr.  President,  on 
two  occasions  In  1965,  I  addressed  the 
Senate  on  one  of  our  most  urgent  domes- 
tic problems — the  constantly  increasliig 
Incidence  of  premeditated  and  violent 
crimes.  Unhappily  and  most  regrettably, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  re- 
ports that  the  rate  of  increase  climbed 
still  another  10  percent  during  the  first  9 
months  of  1966  over  the  corresponcilsg 
period  in  1965. 

In  our  Nation's  Capital  the  increase  in 
serious  crime  skyrocketed  three  times 
that  of  the  national  average.  And  it  Is 
reliably  estimated  that  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  criminal  acts  committed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  not  reported  to 
the  police. 

There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  further 
with  statistics  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lem. Our  citizens  are  alarmed  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime  menace  In 
America  today.  They  are  unable  to  walk 
the  streets  imaf raid  or  to  feel  secure  In 
their  homes.  A  clarion  call  for  help  Is 
rising  across  the  land  for  something  to 
be  done  about  it.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated again  and  again  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  not  answer  that  call. 

The  Court — ^flve  members — a  one-man 
majority — is  committed  to  the  illogical 
pursuit  of  tenuous  technicalities  which 
it  recklessly  invokes  to  nullify  the  convic- 
tions of  and  to  set  free  confirmed  crim- 
inals to  prey  again  on  a  victimized 
society. 

In  his  recent  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, President  Johnson  stated  that  "tms 
Nation  must  make  an  all-out  effort  to 
combat  crime,"  and  that  he  would  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  the  "Swe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1987. 


What  provisions  the  President's  proposed 
measure  will  contain  and  what  its  poten- 
tial effectiveness  will  be  on  the  war 
against  crime,  we  do  not  know.  We  shall 
glmply  have  to  wait  and  see.  But,  it  is 
highly  gratifying  and  reassuring  to  have 
the  President  declare: 

I  will  support — with  all  the  constitutional 
powers  I  possess— our  Nation's  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  their  attempt  to  control  the 
crime  and  violence  that  tear  the  fabric  of 
our  communities. 

The  President  can  wield  great  influence 
on  this  issue.  He  has  the  opportunity  to 
provide  powerful  and  dynamic  leader- 
ship in  this  field.  His  help  is  sorely 
needed  as  the  American  people  look  more 
and  more  to  the  Congress  for  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  that  will  remedy  or  help  to 
alleviate  the  deplorable  conditions  that 
now  prevail. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
(»mmittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures, of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be 
chairman,  made  a  modest  start  by  hold- 
ing hearings  and  considering  a  number 
of  bills  relating  to  criminal  laws  and  pro- 
cedures. Five  of  those  bills  were  passed 
by  the  Senate;  three  were  enacted  into 
law.  One  of  those  laws  continues  in 
force  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965  and  authorizes  the  necessary 
appropriations  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
ices.  Another  establishes  a  Commission 
on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Laws.  And  the  third  provides  for  the 
civil  commitment  and  rehabilitation  of 
narcotic  addicts  in  an  efifort  to  restore 
them  to  a  useful  life  and  remove  them  as 
a  source  of  profit  to  the  underworld. 

The  two  Senate-passed  bills  which 
were  not  acted  on  by  the  House  were 
nrst.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  obstruction  of 
criminal  investigations;  and  second,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  grant  immunity  and 
compel  testimony  in  certain  cases.  The 
tools  that  these  bills  would  provide  are 
needed.  They  will  help  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  crime,  and  I  shall  reintroduce 
them  and  seek  their  enactment  during 
this  Congress. 

Thus,  some  legislative  progress  was 
made  in  the  battle  against  crime  last 
year.  But  it  was  very  little  compared  to 
the  enormity  of  the  crisis  confronting  us. 
Much  remains  to  be  done.  Prompt  ac- 
tion by  this  Congress  is  imperative  if  we 
are  to  afford  protection  to  our  citizens 
from  the  lawless  elements  who  are  now 
committing  heinous  crimes  with  virtual 
impunity.  Our  people  are  forced  to  look 
to  Congress  for  enactment  of  laws  to 
combat  successfully  and  to  eliminate  the 
jinme  menace  that  now  threatens  our 
internal  security. 

There  are  two  areas  in  which  Federal 
legislation  is  particularly  and  urgently 
needed.  One  of  these  concerns  the  ad- 
MssibUity  in  evidence  of  voluntary  con- 
lessions  and  statements  tending  to  prove 
wut  made  by  aUeged  criminals  after 
™''' wrest.  Congress  simply  must  rec- 
oiy  the  mockery  of  justice  and  protect 
society  from  the  dire  consequences  of  a 
number  of  recent  5-to-4  Supreme  Court 
aecislons  that  allow  self-confessed,  vl- 
oous  criminals  to  go  free.  Self-confessed 
j™als  should  be  punished— not  Ilb- 
wated.   These  enemies  of  law  and  order 


and  decent  society  should  be  penalized — 
not  freed  on  the  basis  of  frivolous  and 
dubious  technicalities.  I  hardly  need 
remind  you  of  the  many  cases  in  which 
courts  have  had  to  enter  judgments  of 
acquittal  because  the  trial  judge  was 
required  under  the  untenable  "exclu- 
sionary rules"  fashioned  by  a  bare 
majority  of  one  on  the  Supreme  Court  to 
exclude  voluntary  confessions  of  the 
accused. 

I  am  referring  particularly  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Miranda 
V.  Arizona,  384  U.S.  436,  decided  June 
13,  1966.  In  that  case,  the  Court  in  a 
5  to  4  decision  formulated  a  new  con- 
stitutional code  of  rules  for  police  inter- 
rogation of  criminal  suspects.  The  de- 
cision provides  that  no  confession — even 
if  wholly  voluntary  in  the  traditional 
sense — can  be  admitted  in  evidence  in 
a  State  or  Federal  criminal  proceeding 
unless  the  prosecution  can  sustain  the 
burden  of  proving  that  a  fourfold  warn- 
ing of  his  rights  was  given  to  the  sus- 
pect in  custody  before  he  was  questioned : 
namely,  that  he  has  a  right  to  remain 
silent;  that  anything  he  says  may  be 
used  against  him;  that  he  has  the  right 
to  have  an  attorney  present  during  all 
questioning;  and  that,  if  indigent,  he 
has  the  right  to  a  lawyer  without  charge. 
Under  this  decision,  the  prosecution  also 
has  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  sus- 
pect voluntarily  waived  these  rights  by 
some  affirmative  statement  and  that  such 
waiver  continued  in  force  throughout 
the  entire  questioning  period.  Any  con- 
viction depending  in  whole  or  part 
upon  confessions — even  admittedly  vol- 
untary ones— obtained  by  methods  which 
do  not  measure  up  to  these  rigid  stand- 
ards must  be  reversed  on  appeal. 

Recently  a  self-confessed  murderer 
was  turned  loose  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  be- 
cause of  the  Miranda  decision.  He  had 
voluntarily  confessed  and  told  where  the 
murder  weapon,  a  shotgun,  could  be 
found.  It  was  found,  and  tests  proved 
it  was  the  weapon  used  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crime.  Both  confession  and 
gun  had  to  be  excluded  from  evidence. 
As  a  consequence,  that  murderer  walks 
the  streets  today — free  and  unpunished 
for  his  terrible  crime. 

In  Evansville,  Ind.,  a  murderer  was 
seen  leaving  his  victim's  apartment. 
Later  he  admitted  the  crime.  No  coercion 
was  exerted  over  him.  Yet,  under  the 
Miranda  decision,  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney felt  the  confession  had  to  be  ex- 
cluded and,  therefore,  allowed  the  mur- 
derer to  plead  guilty  to  manslaughter. 
Numerous  prosecuting  attorneys  in  oiu: 
major  cities  have  informed  the  subcom- 
mittee that  this  decision  has  had  similar 
effect  in  their  jurisdictions. 

In  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  March  19,  1966, 
a  hotel  clerk  was  shot  and  killed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  robbery.  He  was  shot 
twice  with  different  caliber  pistols.  A 
suspect  was  questioned  and  given  all  the 
warnings  required  by  the  Miranda  de- 
cision, including  advice  as  to  his  right  to 
counsel,  but  was  not  furnished  with  an 
attorney  before  being  questioned,  al- 
though he  was  told  the  court  would  ap- 
point an  attorney  for  his  trial.  He  free- 
ly confessed  to  the  robbery  and  murder. 
The  confession  was  corroborated  by 
the  finding  of  the  guns,  but  it  was  ex- 
cluded on  the  basis  of  the  Miranda  de- 


cision. The  guns  were  likewise  excluded 
as  derivative  evidence,  and  so  was  the 
testimony  of  three  witnesses  who  saw 
the  murderer  borrow  one  of  the  guns  and 
later  return  it.  Thus,  the  State  had  to 
capitulate  to  the  unrealistic  technicali- 
ties of  the  Miranda  doctrine  and  dismiss 
an  otherwise  open-and-shut  case  of 
murder  and  robbery.  But  the  real  loser 
in  this  case  was  not  the  State.  It  was 
the  victims  and  society  who  suffered  trag- 
ically, while  a  self-confessed  murderer 
goes  free. 

In  November  1965,  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
a  mother  killed  her  4-year-old  child. 
She  taped  his  mouth  and  hands  and  beat 
him  with  a  rubber  hose  and  a  broom- 
stick. When  the  police  arrived,  the  tape 
had  been  removed,  but  the  child  was 
dead.  And,  of  comse,  there  were  no 
witnesses  except  the  mother.  She  made 
a  confession  which  was  not  coerced  and 
which  was  not  repudiated.  But  she  had 
not  been  told  that  she  need  not  make  a 
statement  and  that  she  was  entitled  to 
have  a  lawyer  sitting  beside  her  when 
questioned.  The  trial  judge  had  no 
choice  under  the  Miranda  decision  but 
to  dismiss  the  indictment.  Whereupon 
the  defendant  thanked  the  judge,  who  re- 
plied, "Don't  thank  me;  thank  the 
Supreme  Court.  Don't  thank  me  at  all 
You  killed  the  child  and  you  ought  to 
go  to  jail."  In  commenting  upon  this 
unbelievable  result,  the  Washington 
Star  on  September  29,  1966.  said  in  an 
editorial : 

This  is  what  passes  for  justice  in  tbla 
country  In  1966.  Surely,  the  men  who 
drafted  our  ConstituUon  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  would  shudder  if  they 
could  know  what  has  happened  to  their 
handiwork. 

In  the  same  editorial,  It  was  pointed 
out  that  five  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  apparently  had  discovered  some- 
thing In  the  Constitution  that  had  gone 
undetected  for  177  years  by  aU  of  the 
distinguished  Justices  who  had  served 
on  that  tribunal.  Including  a  number  of 
Justices  who  are  presently  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

In  another  editorial  concerning  a 
similar  case.  In  which  12  persons  had 
been  killed  by  an  arsonist,  the  Washing- 
ton Star  stated  on  October  28,  1966,  that 
the  Miranda  decision  and  the  results 
that  virili  continue  to  flow  from  it  are  a 
travesty  on  justice. 

I  make  the  comment  that  the  word 
"travesty"  is  a  very  mild  term  under  the 
circumstances. 

The  New  York  Times  of  September  5, 
U>66,  quoted  District  Attorney  Asron  E. 
Koota  of  Brooklyn  as  saying  that  there 
had  been  a  40-percent  increase  In  the 
past  2  months  In  the  number  of  suspects 
who  refused  to  make  statements  to 
Brooklyn  authorities  in  criminal  cases. 
Mr.  Koota  stated  that  since  the  Miranda 
decision  a  total  of  96  out  of  239  suspects 
In  homicide,  robbery,  felonious  assault, 
and  rape  cases  had  refused  to  make 
statements  either  to  the  police  or  to  the 
District  Attorney's  office.  In  the  past, 
such  refusals  ran  only  about  10  percent. 
Mr.  Koota  was  further  quoted  as  saying: 

Most  of  these  men  will  walk  the  streets  as 
free  men.  These  vicious  crimes  may  never 
be  solved.  Recent  Supreme  Court  rulings 
have    shackled    law-enforcement     agencies. 
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making  it  possible  for  vicious  criminals  to 
escape  punishment. 

The  foregoing  are  but  samples  of  what 
is  tiappening  all  over  the  country  as  a 
direct  result  of  strained  and  unjust  deci- 
sions by  a  bare  majority  of  one  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  Reports  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
from  many  prosecuting  attorneys  and 
other  officials  who  are  constantly  beset 
with  the  problems  posed  by  these  deci- 
sions show  that  they  share  my  conviction 
that  a  majority  on  the  Supreme  Court 
has  lost  judicial  balance  and  is  subjugat- 
ing the  rights  and  safety  of  society  to 
privileged  exploitations  and  atrocities  by 
the  criminal. 

When  I  spoke  to  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 30, 1965. 1  called  attention  to  the 
baleful  effect  of  the  so-called  Mallory 
exclusionary  rule  and  introduced  a  bill 
•  to  overcome  Its  onerous  effect.  That  bill, 
S.  2578,  provided  that  confessions  and 
Incriminating  statements  should  not  be 
inadmissible  merely  because  of  delay  in 
arraignment  if  such  confessions  or  state- 
ments were  otherwise  admissible  In  evi- 
dence. This  would  have  put  an  end  to 
the  extreme  and  ridiculous  applications 
of  the  exclusionary  rule  that  has  resulted 
in  so  many  miscarriages  of  justice. 

Action  on  S.  2578  was  deferred,  how- 
ever, pending  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  five  cases  then  under  review, 
which  hopefully  would  clarify  the  con- 
fusion engendered  in  the  lower  Federal 
courts  by  the  Mallory  rule.  But  in  the 
resulting  Miranda  decision  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  bare  majority  of  one,  over 
unusually  vigorous  dissents  of  four  Jus- 
tices, fashioned  a  new  exclusionary  rule, 
based  upon  the  Constitution,  not  upon 
rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  as  in  the  Mallory  decision. 
Four  dissenting  Justices  forcefully  dem- 
onstrated the  disastrous  effect  upon  law 
enforcement  and  the  unsound  reason- 
ing of  the  majority  opinion.  I  share  the 
views  of  the  dissenting  Justices,  and  I 
daresay  that  most  lawyers  and  judges 
throughout  this  country  do,  also.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  appears  to 
be  so  obsessed  in  Its  quest  of  discovering 
new  rights  for  the  criminal  and  so  en- 
thusiastic in  its  efforts  to  magnify  and 
articulate  them  that  it  has  lost  sight  of 
law  enforcement,  an  indispensable  in- 
gredient of  our  internal  security.  There 
is  no  sense  in  having  criminal  laws  un- 
less they  are  used  to  prevent  crime,  to 
protect  society,  and  to  punish  the  guilty. 
When  our  criminal  laws  are  just  and 
properly  enforced,  they  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent to  crime.  When  violated  and  flout- 
ed with  impunity,  they  become  a  mock- 
ery of  justice  and  a  protector  of  crime. 
The  average  citizen,  although  imtralned 
in  the  law,  knows  that  something  Is 
drastically  wrong.  He  is  bewildered  and 
dismsiyed  by  such  decisions  and  is  under- 
standably looking  anxiously  to  his  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  to  take  action 
needed  to  correct  this  condition. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session. 
Congress  passed  the  District  of  Columbia 
omnibus  crime  bill,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, was  vetoed  by  the  President  on  the 
ground  of  possible  unconstitutionality. 
The  question  of  constitutionality  might 
well  have  been  left  to  the  courts.  That 
bill  has  been  reintroduced  in  this  session. 


in  the  hope  that  if  another  veto  is  exer- 
cised it  can  be  overridden.  I  trust  the 
bill  will  be  passed  again.  I  shall  vote  to 
override  any  ensuing  veto. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  many  editorials 
appearing  in  newspapers  and  other  pe- 
riodicals that  the  public  is  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  existing  situation.  A 
fair  sample  is  an  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1966  issue  of  Reader's  Digest,  which 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  along  with  a  number  of 
other  newspaper  articles,  editorials,  cor- 
respondence, and  a  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  in  Reader's  Digest  was  recently 
disseminated  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc.,  to  all  of 
its  members  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  statement  that  this  latest  pronounce- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court — the 
Miranda  decision — "has  and  will  have 
considerable  impact  upon  the  ability  of 
law  enforcement  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities in  this  countiT-" 

And,  Mr.  President,  this  situation  will 
continue — even  worsen — so  long  as  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  over  the  admissi- 
bility of  voluntary  confessions  and  ad- 
missions exist  in  our  judicial  system. 

Congress  must  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. We  can  shirk  this  reponsibility 
only  in  dereliction  of  our  duty.  It  simply 
does  not  make  sense  that  uncoerced  con- 
fessions and  incriminating  statements 
caimot  be  used  in  prosecutions  of  de- 
fendants in  criminal  cases.  From  time 
immemorial  voluntary  confessions  and 
incriminating  statements  have  been  con- 
sidered the  very  best  of  evidence.  After 
all,  a  criminal  trial  should  be  a  serious 
effort  to  ascertain  the  truth.  It  is  a 
flagrant  travesty  on  justice  to  reject 
and  exclude  from  consideration  the 
strongest  and  most  reliable  evidence  of 
guilt.  No  lawyer  or  judge  for  one  mo- 
ment would  contend  that  coerced  con- 
fessions should  be  admitted  against  an 
accused.  They  have  always  been  ex- 
cluded, for  the  simple  reason  that  coerced 
confessions  or  statements  are  not  trust- 
worthy. But,  If  uncoerced,  they  are  ob- 
viously the  most  trustworthy  and  con- 
vincing evidence  of  guilt  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce. 

How.  then,  is  civilized  society  to  de- 
termine the  issue  of  whether  or  not  such 
evidence  was  coerced?  Commonsense 
dictates  that  the  determination,  in  each 
individual  case,  should  be  made  in  the 
same  manner  that  cAher  disputed  issues 
of  fact  are  determined  under  our  system 
of  jurisprudence — by  judge  and  jury. 
"When  the  confession  or  incriminating 
statement  is  offered  in  evidence  and  the 
issue  of  its  voluntariness  is  raised,  the 
trial  judge  should  exclude  the  jury  and 
hear  the  evidence.  If  the  trial  judge 
concludes  that  the  confession  or  admis- 
sion was  involuntarily  given,  he  should 
exclude  it.  If  he  concludes  that  it  was 
the  voluntary  act  of  the  defendant,  he 
should  admit  it  and  then  permit  the 
jury  to  hear  all  the  evidence  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  giving  of  the  con- 
fession or  statement,  with  instructions 
that  It  be  given  such  weight  as  the  jury 
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may  feel  it  is  entitled  to  receive.  Jq 
short,  voluntariness  should  be  the  only 
test  for  the  court  in  determining  admij. 
sibility,  and  the  jury  should  be  allowed 
to  consider  all  the  circumstances  la 
weighing  the  credibility  of  such  volun- 
tary confessions  or  statements  of  the 
accused. 

Certainly  such  a  procedure  would  ade- 
quately safeguard  the  rights  of  defend- 
ants. Judge  and  jury  decide  the  ultimate 
issue  of  guilt  or  innocence  in  criminal 
cases.  A  man  is  tried  to  determine 
whether  he  is  guilty  or  Innocent.  If  a 
jury  is  capable  of  determining  guilt  it 
sinrely  is  competent  to  determine  the 
competency  of  evidence  with  respect  to 
whether  a  confession  was  made  volun- 
tarily. Give  the  jury  the  facts  and  let 
them  settle  the  issue  histead  of  having 
the  Supreme  Court  set  guidelines  that 
cannot  be  followed  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  society.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  issue  of  voluntariness  should  not  be 
determined  in  the  manner  I  have  just 
outlined — a  procedure  that  has  long  been 
approved  and  accepted  by  our  courts.  I 
believe  that  our  trial  judges  and  juries 
are  to  be  trusted.  They  see  and  hear  the 
witnesses  and.  therefore,  are  better  able 
to  determine  the  truth  than  an  appellate 
court  or  the  Supreme  Court,  which  sees 
only  a  cold  printed  record. 

The  bill  which  I  am  offering  would  re- 
quire the  trial  judge  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, in  determining  the  issue  oJ 
voluntariness,  all  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  giving  of  the  confession  or 
incriminating  statement  of  the  accused. 
Such  circumstances  woj<lld  include  the 
length  of  time  between '  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment; whether  the  defendant  knew 
the  nature  of  the  offense  with  which  he 
was  charged  or  suspected;  whether  he 
was  advised  or  knew  that  he  was  not 
required  to  make  any  statement  and  that 
such  statement  could  be  used  against 
him;  whether  the  defendant  had  been 
advised  prior  to  questioning  of  his  right 
to  the  assistance  of  counsel;  and  whether 
he  was  without  the  assistance  of  counsel 
when  questioned  and  when  giving  his 
statement  or  confession. 

The  trial  judge  would  have  to  take 
into  consideration  all  these  factors,  to- 
gether with  many  others  which  have  rel- 
evance in  determining  voluntariness. 
Can  we  not  trust  the  trial  judges  of  this 
Nation?  Is  the  Supreme  Court  the  only 
one  possessed  of  the  wisdom  and  integ- 
rity to  make  such  determinations? 
I  do  not  believe  so. 

This  procedure  would  provide  a  work- 
able yardstick  for  the  court,  the  jury. 
the  accused,  law  enforcement  offlcen, 
and  the  general  public.  It  would  be  emi- 
nently fair  to  the  accused  as  well  as  to 
society.  It  is  reasonable.  No  arbitraU 
time  limit  would  be  set  for  holding  and 
questioning  an  accused  before  arraign- 
ment. Nor  would  this  procedure  deny 
the  prosecution  the  use  of  prime  evi- 
dence of  guilt — that  is,  voluntary  con- 
fessions and  incriminating  statements- 
on  the  arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
ground  that  the  arresting  oflBcer  did  not 
warn  the  accused  of  his  constitutional 
rights  and  that  the  accused  did  not  have 
a  lawyer  present.  We  all  know  that  b 
confession  might  be  Involuntary  and  co- 
erced no  matter  how  much  warning  the 
arresting  officer  might  have  given  or 
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|]0W  short  the  time  between  arrest  and 
giralgnment.  And  we  all  know  that  a 
confession  might  be  imquestionably  com- 
pletely voluntary  even  though  the  ac- 
cused had  not  been  so  warned  and  had 
not  been  arraigned  without  uimecessary 
delay-  The  test  of  Eidmlsslblllty  should, 
therefore,  rest  upon  the  circimistances 
In  each  individual  case  and  should  be 
applied  by  those  best  able  to  make  the 
determination — our  trial  judges  and  ju- 
ries who  hear  the  evidence  and  see  the 
Titnesses  as  they  testify. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  opinion 
In  the  Miranda  decision  actually  "en- 
courages" Congress  and  State  legisla- 
tures to  enact  legislation  on  the  subject 
which  would  safeguard  the  rights  of 
the  accused  while  promoting  efficient  en- 
forcement of  our  criminal  laws. 
Whether  they  would  sustain  as  consti- 
tutional the  bill  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.  I  do  not  know;  but  they  en- 
courage legislative  action. 

It  is  ray  view  that  the  public  Is  de- 
manding action.  This  is  evident  from 
newspaper  editorials  and  articles  being 
written  all  over  the  country,  as  well  as 
from  resolutions  adopted  by  Interested 
organizations.  It  is  my  view  that  Con- 
gress should  enact  corrective  legislation 
such  as  I  am  proposing.  Should  the 
Supreme  Court  strike  down  such  legis- 
lation and  persist  In  an  arbitrary  or 
unrealistic  course  unduly  favoring  the 
criminal  element  and  disregarding  the 
rights  of  society,  we  can  then  resort  to 
the  more  cumbersome  remedy  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  or  the  more  drsistic 
remedy  of  limiting  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  imder 
article  HI  of  the  Constitution. 

The  second  area  in  which  congres- 
sional action  is  imperative  is  that  of 
wiretapping.  In  the  first  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
2189,  to  outlaw  wiretapping  by  aU  ex- 
cept duly  authorized  law  enforcement 
officers  engaged  in  the  investigation  or 
prevention  of  specified  categories  of 
crime.  Furthermore,  such  law  enforce- 
ment officers  could  then  tap  wires  only 
after  showing  just  and  reasonable  cause 
to  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  and 
obtaining  a  court  order  to  do  so.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  measure  during 
the  last  Congress,  and  the  witnesses 
gave  it  almost  unanimous  support. 

Wiretapping  is  a  highly  controversial 
Issue  which  has  been  heightened  by  the 
recent  disclosures  of  eavesdropping  by 
Federal  officers  through  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic devices.  The  Congress  has  too 
long  delayed  taking  action  with  respect 
to  this  area.  As  we  all  know,  the  present 
state  of  the  law  Is  unsatisfactory  to 
everyone  except  the  criminal  element. 
And.  this  Is  the  real  problem,  because 
unauthorized  persons  can  now  tap  with 
virtual  impunity  and  with  little  or  no 
risk  of  conviction  under  the  current  law 
prohibiting  wiretapping — section  605  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Act.  title 
47  U.S.C.  605 .  The  hands  of  Federal  and 
State  law  enforcement  officers  are  tied 
by  the  present  law  and  decisions  by  the 
Supreme  Court  interpreting  this  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  now  holds  that 
evidence  obtained  through  wiretapping  is 
not  admissible  In  Federal  courts,  and 
that,  while  evidence  thus  obtained  by 
State    officers    is    admissible    in    State 


courts,  the  officers  by  divulging  the  con- 
versations violate  section  605  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  therefore,  both  State  and 
Federal  officers  are  prevented  from  ob- 
taining evidence  against  the  organized 
criminal  element  who  are  free  to  tap  at 
will,  since  effective  detection  and  prose- 
cution ts  virtually  Impossible. 

In  this  age  of  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivity, with  the  number  of  vicious  crimes 
ever  moimtlng.  It  is  tragic  to  handcuff 
the  police  while  criminals  go  impunlshed 
for  the  crimes  they  often  perpetrate  by 
the  use  of  wiretapping.  As  I  said  when 
I  hitroduced  a  wiretap  bill  in  the  last 
Congress,  this  is  particularly  true  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
major  crime  In  the  field  of  organized 
criminal  activity  In  which  the  telephone 
Is  not  used  in  some  fashion.  The  pres- 
ent state  of  the  law  in  this  area  is  un- 
tenable, and  Congress  should  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  problem.  I  am,  there- 
fore, reintroducing  the  bill  to  prohibit 
wiretapping  except  by  law  enforcement 
officers  in  limited  categories  of  crime 
and,  only  then,  under  the  rigid  super- 
vision and  control  of  court  orders. 

A  third  bill  which  I  shall  reintroduce 
is  one  to  outlaw  the  Mafia  and  other 
organized  crime  syndicates.  In  the  89th 
Congress,  I  introduced  S.  2187,  which 
would  have  made  it  an  offense  to  be- 
come or  remain,  knowingly  and  willfully, 
a  member  of  the  Mafia  or  any  other  or- 
ganization having  for  one  of  its  purposes 
the  use  of  any  Interstate  commerce  fa- 
cility in  the  commission  of  acts  in  viola- 
tion of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  relating  to  gam- 
bling, extortion,  blackmail,  narcotics, 
prostitution,  or  labor  racketeering,  with 
knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  such  or- 
ganizations. 

Organized  crime  syndicates  in  this 
country  are  a  fact,  and  Congress  should 
combat  this  danger  with  every  possible 
means. 

The  two  other  bills  I  am  introducing 
today  passed  the  Senate  during  the  last 
session  but  were  not  acted  upon  by  the 
House.  One  bill  would  prohibit  the  ob- 
struction of  criminal  investigations  of 
the  United  States;  and  the  other  would 
provide  for  the  compulsion  of  testimony 
with  respect  to  certain  crimes,  and  the 
granting  of  immunity  In  connection 
therewith. 

Mr.  President,  crime  flourishes  in  our 
Nation  today.  We  have  long  talked 
about  it  and  have  sounded  many  warn- 
ings of  its  growing  threat  to  our  internal 
security.  But,  we  have  not  taken  action 
commensurate  with  the  danger  that  Is 
inherent  in  the  mounting  lawlessness 
which  is  now  being  inflicted  upon  our 
society.  It  is  time  to  do  something — to 
take  whatever  measures  are  necessary  to 
deal  effectively  with  this  grave  problem. 

■What  I  have  offered  today  is  only  a 
beginning  on  what  yet  needs  to  be  done, 
but  it  is  a  start.  I  respectfully  solicit 
the  cooperation  and  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  gigantic  undertaking. 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  Reader's  Digest] 

Let's  Have  Justice  fob  Non-Criminals,  Too! 

(By  Eiisene  H.  Methvln) 

In  a  Washington.  D.C..  courtroom.  Federal 

Judge   George   L.    Hart   faced    the   jury   and 


shook  his  finger  angrily  at  41-year-old  James 
W.  Killough,  on  trial  before  him  for  murder. 
"On  three  separate  occasions  this  man  volun- 
tarUy  confessed  foully  killing  his  wife  and 
throwing  her  body  on  a  dump  like  a  piece 
of  garbage.  He  led  poUce  there.  Yet  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  has  seen  fit  to  throw 
the  confessions  out.  Though  It  makes  me  al- 
most physically  111,  I  must  direct  a  verdict 
of  acquittal.  I  feel  I'm  presiding  not  over  a 
search  for  truth  but  over  an  impossible 
farce.  We  know  the  man  is  guUty,  but  we 
Bit  here  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  we  cant 
admit  what  we  know.  Tonight  felons  can 
sleep  better." 

Thus.  In  a  spectacle  now  being  repeated 
across  the  nation,  after  confessing  a  murder 
the  confessor  walked  free,  a  scoffing  example 
of  the  "impossible  farce"  the  Supreme  Court 
has  made  of  American  Justice.  For,  In  a 
series  of  rulings  over  the  past  nine  years,  the 
Court  has  progressively  handcuffed  the  po- 
lice, turned  trial  Judges  Into  automatons, 
and  blindfolded  Juries,  all  to  the  immense 
benefit  of  criminals. 

Last  June  13,  the  Court  went  further  than 
ever  before  in  a  decision  the  New  York  Times 
called  "an  over-hasty  trespass  Into  the  legis- 
lative area,  .  .  .  lacking  either  constitutional 
warrant  or  constructive  effect."  Chief  Jus- 
tice ESarl  Warren,  in  a  razor-thin  five-four 
decision,  announced  a  new  Interpretation  of 
the  175-year-old  Fifth  Amendment:  now  It 
requires  that  police.  In  questioning  suspects, 
not  only  first  warn  them  of  their  right  to 
silence,  but  even  furnish  a  lawyer  and  aUow 
him  to  sit  In  on  the  Interrogation  If  the 
suspect  wishes.  Moreover,  If  the  suspect  "In- 
dicates in  any  manner"  that  he  does  not 
want  to  answer  questions,  the  police  must 
stop. 

Dissenting  thunderously,  Justice  Byron  R. 
White  said  the  Court's  ruling  "has  no  signifi- 
cant support  in  the  history  or  language  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment"  and  "In  some  cases 
will  return  a  killer,  a  rapist  or  other  criminal 
to  the  streets  to  repeat  his  crime  whenever 
it  pleases  him.  As  a  consequence,  there  will 
not  be  a  gain  but  a  loss  In  human  dignity." 

I  DID  rr 

Justice  White's  prediction  was  speedily 
verified.     Consider  these  two  cases. 

After  a  $10,000  fire  almost  killed  a  sleeping 
housewife  and  her  three  children,  a  Wash- 
ington policeman  answered  a  radio  call.  Two 
men  walked  up  to  him.  "This  Is  the  guy 
who  set  the  fire,"  said  one.  The  policeman 
blinked,  looked  at  the  other  and  asked, 
"What  have  you  got  to  say?"  "I  did  It!"  the 
man  blurted.  A  painter  who  showed  up  for 
work  drunk  and  was  ordered  off  the  Job,  he 
had  returned  at  night  to  explode  a  Molotov- 
cocktall  firebomb  in  the  home. 

At  the  arson  trial,  his  lawyer  argued  that 
the  mere  presence  of  the  uniformed  police- 
man psychologically  coerced  him,  Uiereby 
violating  his  Fifth  Amendment  privUege 
against  self-incrimination.  Incredibly,  the 
Judge  excluded  the  confession  from  the  Jury. 
(However,  in  this  case  a  conviction  was  ob- 
tained on  other  evidence.) 

A  young  probationer  In  Cleveland  admitted 
killing  another  youth.  But  because  police 
neglected  to  warn  him  of  his  rights.  Judge 
Angelo  J.  GagUardo  had  to  let  blm  go. 

"There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  Is  anything  but  a  willful,  deliberate  act 
of  murder  without  any  Jiistlfication,"  Judge 
Gagllardo  fumed.  "Someday  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  wlU  engage  themselves 
in  the  practical  problems  of  life  in  a  modern 
urban  society,  and  deal  with  realities  rather 
than  theories  that  place  Individual  rights  far 
above  the  community." 

Since  Chief  Justice  Warren  announced  the 
new  rules,  Philadelphia  police  are  finding 
that  56  percent  of  the  suspects  they  arrest 
refuse  to  answer  police  questions.  In  Brook- 
lyn, police  find  four  times  as  many  suspects 
as  before — 96  out  of  239 — arrested  In  homi- 
cide, robbery,  felonious  assault  and  rape 
cases     are    refusing     to     make    statements. 
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"Most  of  these  men  will  walk  the  streets  as 
free  men,"  warns  District  Attorney  Aaron  E. 
Koota.  "These  vicious  crimes  may  never  be 
solved."  Police  In  Boston,  Washington, 
Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 
Memphis  report  similar  results,  and  the  per- 
centages can  be  expected  to  Increase  In 
every  U.S.  city. 

SQUEAL-HOOM    TACTICS 

The  Supreme  Court's  foray  Into  legislating 
rules  for  police  conduct  springs  from  one  of 
the  oldest  riddles  of  American  criminal  Jus- 
tice: How  can  we  ensure  that  police  obey 
the  rules  protecting  individual  liberties,  yet 
have  enough  freedom  themselves  to  protect 
society  against  criminals? 

The  Constitution  offers  no  solutions. 
When  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  written,  the 
United  States  had  only  four  million  citizens 
and  was  95-percent  rural;  the  largest  city, 
New  York,  had  only  33,000  people;  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  police.  Magistrates  ques- 
tioned defendants — vigorously — and  their 
statements  or  refusals  could  be  laid  before 
a  trial  Jury. 

As  police  evolved,  city  by  city,  the  chief 
demand  was  that  they  catch  criinlnals,  and 
few  questioned  how.  With  no  authoritative 
guidance,  police  did  the  best  they  could — 
and  often  that  was  horrendous.  In  1931  a 
Presidential  commission  documented  shock- 
ing "lawlessness  In  law  enforcement,"  in- 
cluding the  use  of  third-degree  interroga- 
tions in  at  least  two- thirds  of  America's 
cities.  Cleveland  police,  for  example,  would 
beat  prisoners  from  behind  (so  they  couldn't 
be  identified  In  court),  over  kidneys,  and  In 
the  soft  hollows  above  the  hips,  using  a 
sausage-shape  sandbag  made  of  silk  to  avoid 
leaving  telltale  bruises. 

The  Supreme  Court  waited  five  years  for 
state  legislatures  and  courts  to  start  clean- 
ing up  this  sordid  mess.  Then  came  a  mur- 
der conviction,  duly  approved  by  Missis- 
sippi's supreme  court — a  case  in  which  a 
deputy  sheriff  had  hanged  a  Negro  suspect 
by  his  neck  to  a  tree  and  whipped  him  until 
he  confessed.  The  deputy  unblushlngly  ad- 
mitted he  had  beaten  the  man,  "but  not 
too  much  for  a  nigger."  The  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  conviction,  using  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment's  "due  process"  clause  to 
limit  state  law-enforcement  officers  for  the 
first  time  In  history. 

HAIR-SPLrr    DECISIOKS 

In  undertaking  to  police  the  police,  basi- 
cally a  legislative  and  executive  function, 
the  Supreme  Court  until  recently  operated 
under  Justice  Cardozo's  wise  Injunction: 
"Justice,  thoTigh  due  to  the  accused,  is  due 
to  the  accuser  also.  The  concept  of  fairness 
must  not  be  strained  till  it  la  narrowed  to  a 
filament.    We  are  to  keep  the  balance  true." 

Now  aa  Dean  Erwln  Orlswold  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  points  out,  the  Court  has  become 
"absolutist."  It  Is  pursuing  defensible  doc- 
trines beyond  the  realm  of  rationality  and 
common  sense.  Such  extremism  has  spread 
like  moral  rot  throughout  federal  and  state 
appellate  courts  until,  as  the  then  Attorney 
Oeneral  Nicholas  Katzenbach  last  year  pro- 
tested: "The  Judges  have  left  the  pubUc  be- 
hind, and  even  among  Judges  the  margins  of 
consensus  have  been  passed." 

Take,  for  example,  the  crucial  problem  of 
search  and  seizure.  "It  mvist  be  remembered 
that  what  the  Constitution  forbids  is  not  all 
searches  and  seizures,  but  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,"  says  Justice  Potter 
Stewart.  But  Judges  are  handing  down  In- 
creasingly unreasonable  decrees  on  what  con- 
stitutes reasonable  police  conduct.   Consider : 

In  Tucson  a  policeman  followed  a  sus- 
pected stolen  car.  The  driver  parked  and 
went  into  a  college  fraternity  house.  The 
officer  crawled  under  the  car,  looked  at  the 
transmission  serial  number  and,  sure  enough. 
It  matched  one  on  the  list  of  stolen  prop- 
erty. 

In  Washington,  police  had  a  tip  that  a 
known   prostitute  had   illegal   dope.     They 


went  to  her  rooming  house,  knocked  on  the 
door,  then  started  inside  to  find  her  room. 
At  that  moment  she  dashed  past  them  and 
dropped  a  small  package  Into  a  garbage  can 
under  the  front  porch.  The  officers  looked  In 
the  garbage  can  and  found  a  package  of  nar- 
cotics. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  hair-splitting  judges 
ruled  the  searches  "wnreasonobte,"  dismissed 
the  evidence  and  turned  the  defendants  loose 
upon  the  community,  at  a  "lesson"  to  police. 

Yet  the  reasonable  citizen  Is  likely  to  agree 
with  Federal  Judge  Warren  Burger's  acid 
dissent  in  the  garbage  can  case:  lite  police 
would  have  been  derelict  In  their  duty  If 
they  had  not  done  preoisely  what  they  did. 
Judge  Burger  declared,  "I  cannot  find  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  privacy  in  the  garbage 
pall  of  a  rooming  house."  He  denounced  the 
"unfortunate  trend  erf  Judicial  decisions 
Which  stretch  and  strain  to  give  the  guilty 
not  the  same  but  vastly  tnore  protection  than 
the  law-abiding  citizen." 

THE  MEANING  Or  MALLORT 

Until  1957,  non-coerdve  police  Interroga- 
tions were  taken  for  granted.  Then  came 
the  Mallory  case.  After  police  q-uestlonlng 
and  a  lie-detector  test,  Andrew  Mallory,  a 
Washington,  DC,  handyman,  confessed  to 
raping  a  woman  in  the  apartment  house 
where  he  lived.  But  the  Supreme  Court  freed 
Mallory  by — in  effect — Writing  a  new  rule  for 
federal  law-enforcement  officers.  The  Court 
said  taking  Mallory  to  the  police  station  for 
questioning  represented  an  "unnecessary  de- 
lay" In  presenting  him  before  an  arraigning 
magistrate,  and  his  confession  therefore 
could  not  be  used  in  evidence. 

The  net  results?  Thirty-three  months 
after  Mallory's  release  he  attacked  another 
woman  In  a  Philadelphia  apartment.  This 
time  he  got  a  lO-to-20-year  sentence.  His 
Philadelphia  victim  wa«,  as  one  Justice  De- 
partment lawyer  told  me  sardonically,  "de- 
prived of  her  constitutional  right  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
without  due  process  of  law." 

Unnecessary  delay  in  Mallory's  case  meant 
seven  and  a  half  hours.  In  1962  the  courts 
said  "three  hours"  was  unreasonable;  In  1964, 
30  minutes;  In  1965,  five  minutes. 

Since  the  Mallory  de(dslon  applied  only  to 
federal  officers,  federally  ruled  Washington, 
D.C.,  was  the  only  city  affected.  But  there 
the  impact  was  devastating.  In  the  five 
years  before  Mallory,  with  crime  rising  na- 
tionally, Washington's  police  had  reduced 
serious  crimes  37  percent.  But  thereafter 
the  rate  began  to  climb  sharply,  and  In  nine 
years  it  hits  gone  up  134  percent.  Holdups, 
purse-snatchings  and  muggings,  down  a 
third  before  Mallory,  skyrocketed  306  per- 
cent— five  times  the  national  increase. 
Worse,  the  rate  of  police  success  In  solving 
crimes  has  been  cut  In  half,  to  an  all-time 
low. 

TRITE  CONFESSIONS 

other  American  cities  can  expect  similar 
results  now  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is  un- 
dertaking detailed  supervision  of  their  police 
in  questioning  suspects.  Consider  two  recent 
decisions : 

[Like  Mallory  himself,  both  his  victims 
were  Negroes  from  underprivileged  back- 
grounds. A  survey  of  slum  dwellers  in  Har- 
lem and  Watts  (Loe  Angeles)  found  that  the 
problem  worrying  most  families  was  "crime 
in  the  streets"  and  "the  need  for  more  police 
protection" — not  "poUoe  brutality."  In  a 
similar  poll  in  Washington,  D.C.,  1500  people 
were  asked  to  name  the  two  or  three  biggest 
problems  "something  should  be  done  about." 
More  than  half  singled  out  crime  and  law 
enforcement.] 

In  Tacoma,  Wash.,  shortly  after  a  filling- 
station  holdup,  police  in  a  squad  car  saw  a 
likely-looking  suspect  walking  through  a 
suburban  neighborhood.  They  drove  up 
alongside  and  asked  htm  what  he  w.is  doing. 
"Going  home."  he  said.  As  the  officers  fol- 
lowed him  slowly,  he  turned  In  at  a  house, 


walked  up  to  the  door — and  found  it  locked 
At  that,  he  came  back  to  the  parked  police 
car  and  said,  "Okay,  you  got  me!  Let's  go,' 
On  the  drive  to  the  police  station,  he  pointed 
out  the  filling  station.  Before  locking  him 
up  for  the  night,  the  officers  questioned  him 
for  30  minutes,  and  he  confessed  again.  Next 
morning  he  made  a  third  oral  confession  and 
asked  to  call  his  wife.  "Let's  get  this  in  writ- 
ing first,"  the  police  said.  Taken  to  a  prog, 
ecutor's  office,  he  confessed  a  fourth  time 
and  signed  a  transcript. 

No  easily  led  youngster,  the  man  had  pre. 
viously  been  convicted  of  housebreaking, 
robbery,  Jallbreak,  car  theft  and  other  crlines! 
He  made  no  claim  of  abuse  or  prolonged 
questioning.  Tet  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  refusal  to  let  him  call  his  wife  meant 
that  the  signed  transcript  "cannot  be  said  to 
be  the  voluntary  product  of  a  free  and  un- 
constrained will." 

A  wave  of  brutal  street  crimes  erupted  in 
a  Los  Angeles  low-income  area.  Women- 
Negroes,  Mexican  and  Japanese — were  being 
knocked  down  from  behind  In  the  dark,  hor- 
ribly beaten  and  robbed.  One  elderly  Negro 
woman  was  kicked  to  death.  Police  had  not 
the  slightest  clue  until  a  check  from  one 
victim's  purse  was  cashed  under  a  forged 
signature.  They  traced  the  passer,  Roy  AUen 
Stewart,  and  found  his  residence  to  be  & 
veritable  Fagln's  nest  lined  with  empty 
purses,  wallets  and  other  stolen  property. 
Stewart,  his  wife  and  three  others  in  the 
house  were  arrested.  But  which,  if  any,  liad 
committed  the  street  crimes? 

Under  California  law  the  police  had  five 
days  before  they  were  required  to  produce 
the  suspect  before  a  magistrate  for  arraign- 
ment. They  questioned  Stewart  eight  times, 
for  a  total  of  two  hours  and  46  minutes,  and 
on  the  day  of  arraignment  he  confessed  rob- 
bing and  kicking  the  woman  who  died.  At 
his  trial  he  made  not  the  slightest  claim  that 
police  had  abused  him  or  denied  any  right 
to  see  anyone — lawyer,  family,  or  bondsman. 
Yet  Stewart's  was  one  of  the  four  convictiona 
based  on  confessions  historically  admitted 
as  voluntary  and  reliable  that  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  In  last  June's  landmark 
decision. 

"RIDE  LOGIC  TO  HEU." 

Such  monstrous  miscarriages  of  Justice 
result  directly  from  the  Supreme  Court's 
practice  of  excluding  evidence  not  because  It 
Is  unreliable  but  because  the  Judges  may  dis- 
agree with  police  conduct  in  gathering  It, 
They  hand  police  a  complex  set  of  "interpre- 
tations" that,  says  California  Chief  Justice 
Roger  Traynor,  "dot  Just  enough  t's  to  cn» 
the  eyes."  In  the  quiet  of  their  chamben 
they  cannot  themselves  agree  on  Just  what 
the  law  prescribes,  yet  they  demand  absolute 
perfection  of  the  policeman  who  must  make 
a  snap  Judgment  in  the  heat  of  conflict  and 
danger.  An  American  Bar  Association  com- 
mittee long  ago  protested  that  the  rigid  ex- 
clusionary rule  "warps  the  conduct  of  a 
criminal  trial  from  the  main  Issues  which 
determine  guilt  or  Innocence"  and  turns  It 
into  "an  Inquiry  Into  the  misconduct  ol 
police  after  the  crime  Itself." 

British  courts  have  found  a  middle  way. 
They  have  given  police  a  set  of  "Judget' 
Rules"  to  follow  in  Interrogations:  They  must 
warn  the  suspect  only  of  his  right  to  silence; 
he  may  consult  a  lawyer,  but  the  lawyer  Is 
not  allowed  to  be  present  during  questioning. 
If,  however,  police  for  some  reason  depart 
from  these  rules.  Judges  are  not  automatically 
bound  to  exclude  whatever  evidence  might 
result.  The  trial  Judge  Inquires  Into  all  the 
circumstances.  Was  the  police  infraction  a 
mere  questionable  Judgment,  or  a  willful 
disregard  of  settled  standards?  The  Judge  \i 
then  free  to  decide  which  in  this  case  Is  more 
important:  to  protect  the  public  from  such 
police  conduct,  or  from  the  criminal. 

Thus  the  power  to  exclude  valid  evidence 
Is  a  seldom  used  club,  hanging  on  the  court- 
room wall  as  a  reminder,  not  a  bludgeon 
used  indiscriminately  against  the  police  even 
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vben  the  real  victim  U  the  law-abiding  pub- 
lic. A  similar  process  could  be  applied  to 
police  searches  and  seizures  of  physical 
eridence. 

Says  Chief  Judge  Edward  Lumbard  of  the 
0,a  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit: 
"Tta  British  are  much  better  at  these  com- 
Qonsense  compromises.  We  ride  logic  to 
heU." 

TELL    THI    POUCX    HOW 

Congress  has  the  clear  duty  and  power  to 
curb  the  Supreme  Court's  extremism;  Article 
m  of  the  Constitution  lays  on  the  legislators 
the  responsibility  to  make  "exceptions  and 
regulations"  for  the  Court's  appellate  Juris- 
diction. Thus,  declare  the  classic  essays  In 
]7i«  Federalist,  Congress  "would  certainly 
have  full  power  to  provide  that  in  appeals  to 
the  Supreme  Court  there  should  be  no  re- 
examination of  facts  where  they  had  been 
tried  by  Juries."  Or  it  clearly  could  permit 
the  jury  to  decide  finally  whether  a  confes- 
sion is  voluntary  within  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment's terms.  What  could  be  a  more  demo- 
dittic  way  of  enforcing  standards  upon  police 
and  safeguarding  Individual  rights? 

Moreover,  state  legislatures  have  a  heavy 
duty  to  provide  safeguards  against  "squeak 
room"  secrecy  and  the  occasional  instances 
of  police  abuse.  "It's  time  the  American  peo- 
ple tell  policemen  how  they  want  the  law  en- 
forced, and  back  them  to  the  hilt  In  doing 
it,"  says  former  New  York  City  Police  Com- 
migsioner  Michael  J.  Murphy.  "We  want  and 
need  legislative  guidelines.  Virtually  every 
policeman  in  America  wants  to  obey  the  Con- 
stitution— if  somebody  will  only  tell  him 
what  it  says." 

One  fact  is  clear :  Police  must  be  allowed  a 
fair  opportunity  to  do  their  Job.  To  police 
Its  198  million  people  the  United  States  has 
3S7,0O0  state  and  local  law-enforcement  of- 
flcers.  Only  70,000  are  on  duty  on  any  4 
pjn.-to-mldnlght  shift.  With  7600  serious 
crimes  reported  every  day  (on  the  average), 
and  untold  thousands  more  unreported,  po- 
lice already  have  to  pick  and  choose  which 
they  will  investigate.  Says  Quinn  Tamm, 
executive  director  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  "It  would  be 
grand  if  the  officer  could  play  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  contemplate  aU  aspects  of  a 
case  for  hours  on  end.  But  he  has  15  cases, 
and,  in  the  real  world  many  of  them  simply 
cannot  be  solved  without  questioning."  Even 
vast  Increases  in  police  manpower  and  scien- 
tific techniques  will  not  prevent  a  substan- 
tial loss  in  law-enforcement  effectiveness. 
Some  form  of  interrogation  is  necessary. 

The  American  Law  Institute,  representing 
1800  law  professors.  Judges,  prosecuting  and 
defense  attorneys,  is  working  on  a  Model 
Code  that  provides  police  authority  to  stop 
and  frisk  citizens  on  the  streets  In  suspicious 
circumstances,  question  them  for  20  minutes 
without  formal  arrest,  and  question  them  at 
the  police  station  up  to  four  hours.  They 
must  warn  the  subject  of  his  rights,  and 
tape-record  the  station-house  sessions  so 
judges  and  Jurors  can  be  sure  what  goes  on. 
On  their  own.  New  Orleans  police  have  even 
Installed  a  television-tape  device  so  they 
can  later  show  courts  the  whole  interroga- 
tion process. 

Find  Out  the  Truth.  The  Supreme  Court 
today  is  rewriting  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Domi- 
nating this  process  are  five  Justices  who  ap- 
parently prefer  turning  patently  guilty  crim- 
inals loose  If  the  slightest  flyspeck  can  be 
found  on  police  conduct.  But,  as  Brooklyn's 
erudite  prosecutor  William  I.  Siegel  reminded 
them  last  spring.  "No  human  Institution  Is 
perfect,  and  we  cannot  require  from  a  pros- 
ecutorial apparatus  a  level  of  perfection  not 
found  anywhere  else  in  human  affairs. 
'Ideal'  is  by  definition  unobtainable.  The 
true  function  of  a  court  is  to  find  out  where 
the  truth  lies."  Even  Chief  Justice  Warren 
has  recognized  that  the  Court  Is  Ill-fitted  to 
"police  the  police"  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
and  has  urged  legislative  action. 

A  wholesale  revision  of  state  and  federal 


laws  Is  urgent.  British  practice  suggests 
one  form  of  compromise  that  would  be  more 
workable  than  the  Supreme  Court's  absolut- 
ist doctrine.  If  nothing  is  done,  we  will  live 
under  a  system  prescribed  not  by  elected  rep- 
resentatives but  by  a  committee  of  five  law- 
yers sitting  in  a  faraway  marble  palace  and 
unaccountable  to  anyone  at  the  ballot  box 
for  the  results  of  their  legislating. 

So  extreme  have  the  present  Court  rulings 
become  that  Federal  Appeals  Judge  Wilbur 
K.  MUler  spoke  for  millions  when  he  pro- 
tested In  Washington's  Klllough  mvirder, 
"Nice  people  have  some  rights,  toot" 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Dec.  5^ 

1966] 

MAJoa  Crimes  m  District  or  Columbia, 

Nation  Risk  Sharplt 

Major  crime  In  the  District  rose  sharply  in 
all  categories  except  murder  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  as  compared  to  the  same 
period  of  1965,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation reported  today. 

But  the  local  rise  ran  slightly  behind  the 
national  Increase. 

Murders  In  the  city  declined  from  113  dur- 
ing that  period  last  year  to  109  this  year,  but 
there  were  Increases  in  forcible  rape,  robbery, 
aggravated  aseault,  burglary,  larceny  over 
$50  and  auto  theft  the  FBI  said. 

For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  FBI  report 
showed  an  increase  of  10  percent  for  all 
crimes  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year. 

The  increase  in  the  nation's  suburbs  was 
12  percent,  compared  to  9  percent  in  large 
cities  and  rural  areas. 

In  the  District,  the  total  number  of  major 
crimes  rose  from  18,882  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1965  to  20,671  In  the  same  period 
this  year,  an  Increase  of  9  percent. 

This  compared  with  a  national  average 
Increase  of  11  percent  for  crimes  of  violence 
and  10  percent  for  property  crimes. 

Geographically,  the  biggest  national  In- 
crease was  in  the  South,  where  the  volume 
of  serious  crimes  rose  12  percent.  In  the 
North  Central  states,  there  was  an  Increase 
of  11  percent,  with  9  percent  increase  in  the 
northeast  and  8  percent  In  the  West. 

The  figures  for  major  crimes  in  the  Dis- 
trict In  1965  and  1966  respectively  are  as 
follows : 

Murder:  113  and  109; 

Forcible  rape:  99  and  106; 

Robbery:  2,126  and  2,484; 

Aggravated  assault:  2,011  and  2,396; 

Burglary:  7.277  and  7,470; 

Larceny:  2,829  and  3.664; 

Auto  theft:  4,427  and  4,642. 

The  FBI's  crime  index,  a  compilation  of 
reported  offenses  in  seven  categories,  does 
not  include  the  categories  of  negligent  homi- 
cide, larceny  under  $50,  attempted  rape,  at- 
tempted housebreaking  and  attempted  rob- 
bery, covered  in  the  District's  Part  1  Offense 
reports. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

Jan.  21,  1967] 

Rapist's    Violated    Rights    Clear    Him    of 

Murder 

New  York. — Two  murder  indictments 
against  a  convicted  rapist  have  been  dis- 
missed because  he  was  not  informed  of  his 
rights  to  counsel  before  making  his  confes- 
sion. 

Manhattan  Asst.  Dist.  Atty.  Patrick  W. 
McGinley  said  after  the  proceedings  yester- 
day that  if  he  had  spoken  one  more  8ent«nce 
to  the  defendant,  Charles  Wright,  23,  at  the 
time  that  Wright  had  been  questioned,  the 
confession  would  have  been  usable  in  court. 

McOlnley  said  that  sentence  was,  "You 
have  the  right  to  have  a  lawyer  and  if  you 
have  none  and  cannot  afford  one,  one  will 
be  provided  for  you." 

Wright's  confession  was  made  In  June  1065. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decision  that  a 
suspect  must  have  the  right  to  counsel  before 


be  is  Interrogated  was  made  a  year  later. 
The  ruling  applied  In  Wright's  case  because 
he  had  not  been  to  trial  when  the  decision 
was  made,  McGinley  said. 

Wright,  once  employed  as  a  cook  at  Colum- 
bia University,  did  not  go  free,  however. 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles  Marks 
sentenced  him  to  30-to-40  years  In  prison 
on  his  plea  of  guilty  to  first  degree  rape. 

PSOSECUTOB  comments 

As  he  moved  for  dismissal  of  the  homicide 
charges,  McGinley  told  Justice  Marks: 

"I  cannot  help  but  note  that  If  it  were  not 
for  assaults  on  eight  other  women,  many  of 
whom  were  prepared  to  testify  against  the 
defendant,  I  would  now,  by  virtue  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision — hailed  and  praised 
In  many  circlee — be  recommending  that  your 
honor  return  this  admitted  killer  to  a  com- 
munity that  he  ravaged  for  more  than  five 
months." 

"After  the  defendant's  arrest,"  McQlnley 
continued,  "I  went  to  the  station  house.  I 
sat  across  the  table  from  Wright  and  I 
warned  him. 

"I  told  him  who  I  was,  that  he  didn't  have 
to  talk  to  me  and  that  anything  be  said 
could  be  held  against  him  In  evidence.  I 
told  him  that  if  he  was  going  to  tell  me 
anything,  he  should  tell  me  the  truth.  I 
made  no  mention  of  his  right  to  have  an 
attorney. 

"He  told  me  In  41  pages  of  vivid  detail  what 
he  had  done,  how  he  had  stabbed  two  women 
to  death— one  stabbed  18  times,  the  other 
stabbed  32  times.  He  told  me  his  motive 
was  sex,  not  money." 

states   EOS  RIGHTS 

Wright,  about  5  feet  11  inches  tall,  spoke 
to  the  court  about  his  constitutional  rights 
and  due  process  of  law.  He  said  that  he  was 
not  being  treated  fairly.  He  did  not  deny 
the  murder  confession.  The  court  denied 
motions  he  made  himself  to  permit  him  to 
withdraw  his  guilty  plea  to  rape. 

Justice  Marks  granted  the  motion  for  dis- 
missal of  the  homicide  charges  with  "much 
reluctance." 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  30,  19661 
Miranda  Rttlino  Cmni — Man  Freed  in  Kill- 
ing Though  He  Conrssed 

(By  Paul  W.  Valentine) 

Perplexity  crossed  the  faces  of  the  13 
District  Court  Jurors  and  the  prosecutor  as 
Judge  Burnita  Shelton  Matthews  ordered  an 
acquittal  of  the  first -degree  murder  suspect. 

The  23 -year-old  had  told  police  that  he 
shot  his  father. 

His  20-year-old  sister  had  given  police  an 
elaborate  five-page  statement  supporting 
the  confession. 

But  when  she  took  the  witness  stand  this 
week,  she  said  she  could  recall  nothing  about 
making  the  statement.  Despite  prosecutor 
Joel  D.  Blackwell's  prodding,  she  said  she 
could  not  even  say  If  the  signature  on  th* 
statement  was  hers.  Her  mind  was  a  cc«n- 
plete  blank  about  the  case,  she  Insisted. 

CONFESSION    DROPPED 

With  the  prime  witness  thus  out  of  the 
picture,  Blackwell  tried  to  Introduce  the  sus- 
pect's confession.  Defense  attorneys  pro- 
tested that  it  was  psychologically  coerced. 

After  a  non-Jury  hearing,  Jud^  Matthews 
threw  the  confession  out,  basing  her  nillng 
partially  on  the  Supreme  Court's  Miranda 
decision  In  June.  The  con?teslon  was  ob- 
tained ten  months  before  the  Miranda  stand- 
ards were  announced. 

With  no  confession,  no  eyewitnesses  and 
no  murder  weapon  In  evidence,  the  prosecu- 
tor's case  was  washed  out. 

The  result  of  this  bearing  sharpened  the 
focus  on  current  police  oomplidnts  about 
strict  ground  rules  on  confessions  and  spe- 
cifically highlighted  an  Issue  of  retroactivity 
In  the  Miranda  decision. 

The  decision — ^whlch,  among  other  things, 
said  a  suspect  must  Ix  told  of  his  right  to  an 
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attorney  during  police  stationhouse  Interro- 
gation— was  handed  down  June  13. 
OATS  Lucrr  axx 

The  hlgti  court  said  the  standards  would 
apply  only  to  cases  In  whlcb  trials  began  after 
tliat  date.  This  meant  the  standards  would 
not  apply  to  any  otner  cases  except  thoee  In 
whlcn  tne  defendant  bad  already  made  a 
confession  or  Incriminating  statement  but 
had  not  yet  gone  to  trial. 

This  was  precisely  the  situation  that  faced 
Judge  Matthews  Tuesday. 

The  day  before,  In  Westchester  County, 
N.T.,  a  State  Judge  barred  the  confession  of 
a  suspect  in  the  slajrlng  of  12  persons  on 
similar  grounds.  His  confession  was  made 
before  the  Miranda  decision  at  a  time  when 
the  local  police  advice  to  the  suspect  of  bis 
right  to  a  lawyer  and  of  his  right  to  remain 
silent  were  not  up  to  Miranda  standards. 

TTnlllEe  the  New  York  case.  Judge  MatthewB' 
ruling  was  not  based  solely  on  Miranda,  but 
both  Instances  demonstrate  the  inability  of 
police  to  anticipate  new  co\irt  standards. 

MANT   CASES   PENOINO 

Ii^  Washington,  where  many  criminal  cases 
have  been  awaiting  trial  for  more  than  a  year, 
the  chance  of  this  sort  of  situation  cropping 
up  again  la  considerable. 

Officials  in  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  said 
It  Is  impossible  to  calculate  how  many  pend- 
ing cases  Involve  confessions  obtained  before 
Miranda. 

The  number  is  "considerable,"  said  one 
official.  Others  point  out  that  confessions 
most  frequently  occur  in  major  crimes  such 
as  rape,  murder  and  robbery.  There  are  more 
than  50  pre-Mlranda  cases  of  that  sort  await- 
ing trial  now.  Many  contain  confessions  or 
Other  Incriminating  statements. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  many  of  them  will  be 
used,  however,  one  prosecutor  said,  because 
of  the  shaky  constitutional  grounds  on 
which  they  were  obtained. 

SEEK    OTHER   AVEN17ES 

Open  court  exclusions  of  confessions  may 
thus  be  Infrequent  under  the  Miranda  de- 
cision, he  said,  simply  because  the  prosecu- 
tors abandon  the  confessions  and  attack  the 
cases  through  other  avenues. 

"We've  been  'Mlrand-lzlng'  our  cases  so 
much  lately,"  he  said,  "that  it's  rare  a  con- 
fession gets  Into  a  trial  at  all  now." 

In  Tuesday's  murder  case.  Judge  Matthews 
barred  the  confession  after  police  conceded 
they  had  permitted  a  "confrontation"  be- 
tween the  suspect  and  his  sister  after  telling 
him  she  had  implicated  him. 

The  confession  followed  the  confrontation. 
Judge  Matthews  also  noted  that  police  ad- 
vised the  suspect  of  his  general  right  to  a 
lawyer  but  did  not  specify  as  required  under 
Miranda  that  the  lawyer  could  be  with  him 
during  the  stationhouse  interrogation. 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  E^vening  Star, 

Sept.  29, 1966] 

Justice — And  a  Dzad  Child 

Plve  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  (there 
were  four  vigorous  dissents)  discovered 
something  In  the  Constitution  last  summer 
that  had  gone  undetected  for  1T7  years  by 
all  of  the  distinguished  Justices  who  had 
served  on  that  tribunal.  The  effect  of  this 
discovery,  for  all  practical  purposes,  was  to 
ban  confessions  in  most  criminal  cases. 

Some  people  said  the  ruling  was  of  little 
consequence.  It  wouldn't  seriously  cripple 
law  enforcement,  they  said.  It  would  merely 
make  police  and  prosecutors  work  harder  to 
perfect  their  cases. 

Well,  let's  see.  Last  November  a  Brooklyn 
mother  killed  her  four-year-old  son.  She 
taped  his  mouth  and  hands  and  beat  him 
with  a  rubber  hose  and  a  broom  stick.  When 
the  police  arrived  the  tape  had  been  removed, 
but  the  child  waa  dead.  And  of  course  there 
were  no  witnesses  except  for  the  mother. 

She  made  a  confeeelon  which  was  not 
coerced  and  which  was  not  repudiated.    But 


she  bad  not  been  told,  as  required  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  she  need  not  make  any 
statement  to  the  poUee  and  that  she  was 
entitled  to  have  a  lawyer  sitting  beside  her 
when  questioned. 

As  a  result,  when  her  case  came  up  in 
court  the  Judge,  having  no  choice,  dismissed 
the  indictment.  With  that,  the  mother,  de- 
scribed as  a  neatly-dresaed  and  self-possessed 
woman,  said  to  the  Judge:  "Thank  you,  your 
honor,  from  all  my  haart."  The  Judge  re- 
plied: "Don't  thank  me,  thank  the  Supreme 
Court.  Don't  thank  nte  at  all.  You  killed 
the  child  and  you  ought  to  go  to  Jail."  But 
this  mother  won't  go  to  Jail.  She  is  free 
to  come  and  go  as  she  pleases. 

This  is  what  passes  for  Justice  in  this 
country  in  1966.  Surely,  the  men  who  drafted 
our  Constitution  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  would  shudder  If  they  could  know 
what  has  happened  to  their  handiwork. 

[From  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Dec.  20,  1966) 
Wiretaps  Need  Control 

This  Is  the  electronic  age.  Science  con- 
stantly Is  developing  improved  tools  to  pry 
into  the  lives  of  persona  in  a  way  that  would 
have  seemed  fantastic  30  years  ago.  The 
Whole  subject  Is  reason  for  concern  because 
the  right  of  privacy  is  violated. 

A  thief  may  ransack  a  person's  home  or 
office,  rifle  drawers  and  examine  everything 
he  finds,  and  when  he's  caught,  the  law  deals 
with  him  in  specific  ways.  But  not  the  vrire- 
tapper.  All  he  gets  is  information,  to  be  sure, 
but  who  is  to  say  that  information  cannot  be 
aa  valuable  as  any  material  wealth? 

The  Constitution  guarantees  the  people 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
thus  putting  restrictions  on  government,  and 
while  this  freedom  was  written  many  years 
before  the  electronic  a|e.  It  still  should  be 
made  to  apply  to  frea-wheellng  electronic 
violators. 

The  law  allows  homes  to  be  searched  when 
lawful  warrant  has  been  issued,  letters  and 
records  can  be  subpoenaed,  and  In  a  few 
states  wires  may  be  tapped  under  a  court 
order.  This  is  reasonable.  The  age  of  In- 
vention does  not  mean  that  there  is  now  a 
new  area  in  which  communications  are  ab- 
solutely privileged  while  in  the  past,  homes 
and  mall  were  only  conditionally  privileged. 

There  are  forceful  arguments  that  law 
enforcement  agencies  should  be  allowed  to 
use,  under  careful  legal  safeguards,  the 
equipment  that  modern  science  provides  for 
detection  and  prevention  of  crime.  The  big 
question  is  how  to  guard  against  abuses. 
Congress  should  give  deliberate  considera- 
tion to  a  law  assuring  meaningful  control  of 
wiretapping.    After  all,  a  freedom  is  at  stake. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  9,  1966] 

PHAmjtTLENT  FAlLtrRES— MOBE  SWINDLERS 

Profit  bt  Drivino  Their  Own  Firms  Into 

BANKRUPTCT COSA  NbSTRA  GANG  Is  IN- 
VOLVED IN  Some  Cases,  Feds  Say;  Typical 
Take  Runs  $300,000— "Fat  Man"  Scolnick 
&  "Scams" 

(By  Wayne  t.  Green) 

A  growing  number  of  entrepreneurs  are 
succeeding  in  business  without  really  trying. 

In  fact,  they're  trying  hard  to  fall — and  al- 
most always  do,  with  profitable  results. 
They're  known  as  "scam"  operators,  pro- 
moters who  set  up  oetensibly  legitimate 
businesses,  order  large  amounts  of  merchan- 
dise on  credit,  sell  it  flast  and  strictly  for 
cash — and  then  go  "bankrupt,"  leaving  their 
creditors  unpaid.  ("Scam"  originally  was  a 
carnival  term  meaning  "to  fieece  the  pub- 
lic") 

Scams  "are  the  newest  and  fastest  gfrow- 
Ing  business  fraud,"  says  Nathaniel  E.  Kos- 
sack,  first  assistant  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's fraud  section.  Federal  sleuths  Insist 
that,  while  the  scam  technique  was  once 
used  almost  exclusively  by  free-lance  con- 
fidence men,  it's  now  becoming  the  province 
of   professional    crime   syndicates.      "Scams 
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are  a  natural  for  the  syndicate,"  says  a  Vs 
attorney.  "The  racket  boys  dont  have  to 
kill  anybody,  and  they  work  within  the  law 
up  to  a  point."  One  Federal  source  estimates 
the  underworld  raked  In  $50  million  to  175 
million  through  scams  in  1965,  possibly  equal 
to  that  taken  In  by  free-lancers  of  more  or 
less  amateur  standing  In  the  phony  bank 
ruptcy  business. 

A  Midwest  case  illustrates  the  scam  tech- 
nique. Three  businessmen  bought  a  hoij 
In-tbe-wall  furnltiure  store.  Without  both! 
ering  to  tell  wholesalers  of  the  ownershln 
change,  they  ordered  $125,000  In  furnltTire 
and  appliances,  using  the  former  proprietor', 
credit  rating.  "' 

no  proof  or  FRAUD 

After  the  three  Ignored  repeated  dunnliie 
notices,  creditors  got  suspicious  and  Investi- 
gated. Too  late;  the  three  insisted  they  were 
bankrupt,  and  no  records  could  be  found  to 
prove  otherwise.  Nor  was  there  any  trace  oi 
the  goods  they  had  acquired.  Unless  a  Jus- 
tlce  Department  investigation  now  In  proe 
ress  turns  in  solid  evidence  that  the  men 
violated  Federal  bankruptcy  laws,  by  hldlne 
assets  or  some  other  fraud,  they  will  go  free 

Similar  cases  have  cropped  up  in  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia.  Chicago.  Detroit  and  in 
smaller  towns  in  Iowa  and  Texas.  "Were 
aware  of  more  than  200  of  these  swindles" 
says  Sheldon  Davidson,  an  attorney  in  tlie 
organized  crime  and  racketeering  section  cr 
the  Justice  Department. 

Lately  the  Government  has  started  turning 
the  heat  on  planned  bankruptcy  promoters 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  says 
that  in  the  past  three  fiscal  years  it  investi- 
gated bankriiptcy  fraud  cases  in  which  137 
persons  have  been  convicted.  In  Chicago 
alone.  12  persons  have  been  convicted  so  far 
this  year  in  cases  where  creditors  lost  at 
least  $500,000.  In  one  case,  two  officers  of 
a  now-defunct  automobile  dealership  were 
convicted  of  concealing  "in  contemplation  of 
bankruptcy"  $226,000  they  realized  from  the 
sale  of  98  autos. 

A   $1.3    MILLION  FRAUD 

An  even  bigger  fraud  case  was  prosecuted 
In  New  York  City.  A  Federal  district  court 
recently  convicted  six  persons  of  conspiring 
to  transfer  $1.3  million  in  assets  at  the  ex- 
pense of  creditors.  The  scheme  began  when 
Joseph  Pagano,  identified  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment as  a  member  of  the  Cosa  Nostra, 
a  group  of  racketeers,  maneuvered  hlmseif 
into  control  of  Murray  Packing  Co..  a  finan- 
cially ailing  wholesale  meat  and  poultry  firm. 

Mr.  Pagano  began  ordering  meat  and  poul- 
try from  all  over  the  country,  soiling  much 
of  it  to  Pride  Wholesale  Meat  &  Poultry 
Corp.,  Brooklyn.  That  firm  was  owned  bv 
Peter  Castellana,  who  the  Government  also 
claims  is  a  Cosa  Nostra  member.  Pride  paid 
Murray  more  than  $750,000  during  one  10- 
day  period,  the  Justice  Department  charged, 
but  no  money  could  be  found  when  creditors 
started  involuntary  bankruptcy  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Pagano.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Cas- 
tellana were  sentenced  to  five  years  In  prison. 

Unlike  crimes  whose  perpetrators  are  un- 
identified by  police,  scams  are  planned  by 
known  individuals;  indeed,  they  point  the 
finger  at  themselves  when  they  Insist  they 
are  bankrupt.  "These  are  not  who-done-it 
situations, '  saj's  Mr.  Kossack.  But  for  every 
conviction  in  such  cases,  many  more  swin- 
dlers go  untouched.  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials concede.  To  establish  fraud,  the  Gov- 
ernment— which  has  Jurisdiction  over  most 
types  of  bankruptcies — must  have  evidence 
that  intent  to  defraud  existed  at  the  time  the 
crime  tfltok  place.  "We're  dealing  with  peo- 
ple who  don't  keep  records"  Mr.  KossacX 
says.  "To  build  a  good  case  the  FBI  has  to 
reconstruct  a  whole  set  of  books." 
light  penalties 
Sometimes,  too,  "where  major  hoodlums 
are  involved,  creditors  are  afraid  to  testify." 
adds   Robert   M.    Morgenthau.   U.S.   District 
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Attorney  In  New  York  City,  whose  staff  pros- 
ecuted the  Pagano  case. 

Kven  when  convicted,  scam  operators  often 
get  light  penalties.  Hiding  assets  carries  a 
Juixiniuni  prison  sentence  of  five  years  and  a 
|5  000  fine.  Stiller  punishment  is  possible  if 
a  scam  operator  la  found  guilty  of  conspiring 
irith  others  In  his  scheme  or  using  the  mall 
in  his  fraud.  But  "It's  very  rare  that  we  get 
convictions  calling  even  for  five-year  prison 
terms,"  says  one  Federal  agent. 

In  cases  Involving  crime  syndicates,  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  says,  "Front  men" 
usually  carry  out  the  schemes,  making  it 
"most  difficult  to  tie  the  top  members  of  the 
underworld  Into  these  operations  so  they 
can  be  prosecuted."  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Ciellan  (D.,  Ark.)  has  Introduced  a  bill  de- 
ilgned  to  make  it  easier  to  reach  the  klng- 
idDS.  The  bill  would  allow  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  grant  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion to  front  men  If  they  testify  against  un- 
derworld higher-ups  who  direct  scams. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  easier  credit 
itandards  In  recent  years  have  contributed 
to  the  rise  In  planned  bankruptcies.  Spot- 
ting phony  business  busts  is  complicated, 
too,  by  the  legitimate  failures  that  have 
swamped  bankruptcy  courts.  In  each  of  the 
past  three  years  more  than  16,000  businesses 
went  bankrupt.  Most  suspected  scam  oper- 
ators are  discovered  by  bankruptcy  referees 
or  creditors  who  tip  off  Federal  attorneys  and 
the  FBI. 

Small  busineesmen  who  lose  heavily  at 
gambling  or  fall  victim  to  loan  sharks  are 
easy  targets  for  racketeers  wishing  to  take 
over  and  bankrupt  their  businesses.  On  oc- 
casion, though,  a  scam  operator  purchases 
a  business  in  an  ordinary  way  or  organizes 
one  for  the  purpose  of  bankrupting  it.  The 
new  owner  usually  makes  a  bank  deposit — 
"nut  money"  in  the  trade — to  help  establish 
his  solvency,  and  uses  as  credit  references 
seemingly  reputable  firms  that  are  secretly 
controlled  by  criminal  associates. 

Once  In  control  of  a  business,  says  the  FBI's 
Mr.  Hoover,  "the  hoodlums  waste  no  time. 
Immediately  large  orders  go  out  for  all  types 
of  merchandise  which  can  be  ptxrchased  on 
credit.  It  matters  not  what  the  company 
has  handled  under  legitimate  operation. 
The  scam  merchant  wants  anything  he  can 
obtain  quickly  on  credit  and  sell  with  equal 
speed  for  cash."  Thus,  adds  Mr.  Hoover, 
"a  Jewelry  store  may  suddenly  begin  order- 
ing large  shipments  of  (phonograph)  records, 
radios,  television  sets,  luggage,  food  products, 
toys,  clothing  and  various  other  Items." 

bargain  prices 

To  lessen  their  chances  of  being  convicted 
of  mall  fraud,  scam  operators  usually  order 
their  wares  by  telephone  or  at  trade  shows. 
The  merchandise  Is  often  sold  over  the  coun- 
ter at  prices  bargain-hunters  can't  resist. 
Other  times  it  is  shipped  to  businesses  "will- 
ing to  buy  at  a  cut  rate  without  asking 
questions,"  says  Dallas  bankruptcy  referee 
Elmore  Whitehurst,  or  stowed  in  a  secret 
warehouse  until  bankruptcy  proceedings  are 
over.  Most  scam  operators  purchase  their 
goods  on  a  60-day  or  90-day  credit  basis. 
When  creditors  come  around  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  promoters  fold  up  shop. 

Mr.  Kossack  of  the  Justice  Department  says 
underworld  operators  expect  each  bankruptcy 
they  sponsor  to  earn  at  least  $250,000.  In  a 
typical  case,  he  says,  the  syndicate  puts  up 
•50,000  as  capital  and  the  scheme  takes  In 
•300,000.  Syndicate  chiefs  get  their  Invest- 
ment back  plus  one-half  of  the  profit;  "front 
men"  share  the  remainder  after  money  Is 
set  aside  for  lawyers'  fees,  bail  bonds  and 
bankruptcy  court  expenses. 

Suppliers  vulnerable  to  scam  operators  are 
increasingly  putting  up  their  guard.  "You 
just  can't  take  people  at  face  value  any- 
more," moans  a  Philadelphia  stereo  distribu- 
tor, "no  matter  how  legitimate  they  appear." 
He  was  one  of  more  than  300  businessmen 
left  holding  the  bag  by  Sylvan  Scolnlck,  a  634- 
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poimd  merchant  known  as  "Fat  Man."  Last 
June  Mr.  Scolnlck,  who  operated  a  general 
merchandise  store  In  Philadelphia,  pleaded 
guilty  m  the  Federal  district  court  there 
to  a  charge  of  concealing  from  creditors  as- 
sets of  more  than  $600,000. 

He  hasn't  been  sentenced  yet. 

The  National  Association  of  Credit  Man- 
agers, with  35,000  members  over  the  nation, 
currently  is  raising  money  to  expand  a  fraud 
prevention  service  used  largely  to  fight  scam 
operators.  "We're  definitely  worried  about 
the  increase  In  planned  bankruptcies,"  says 
an  association  spokesman.  "Such  schemes 
take  an  awful  lot  of  money  out  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  if  they  are  large  enough  they  can 
cause  a  supplier  company  to  go  under." 

GROUND  K>R  suspicion 

Suppliers  are  getting  more  suspicious  of 
orders  from  little-known  firms  for  immedi- 
ate delivery  becaiise  they  may  mean  a 
swindler  Is  trying  to  hasten  the  supplier  into 
making  only  a  perfunctory  credit  check. 
One  tip-off,  too,  is  a  sudden  acceleration  In 
orders — 25  television  sets  a  week  Instead  of 
the  usual  two,  for  Instance. 

In  one  case  now  being  Investigated  In  the 
South,  an  operator  successfiUly  combined 
both  tricks.  He  first  took  over  the  corporate 
shell  of  a  lumber  firm  by  buying  Its  capital 
stock  for  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  began 
"setting  up"  creditors  by  making  small  pur- 
chases for  cash. 

Then,  recalls  a  lumber  wholesaler,  "he 
came  dashing  In  one  Saturday  morning  and 
ordered  $12,000  worth  of  door  units  and 
trimming."  The  supplier  began  a  credit 
check.  On  Monday,  the  customer  tele- 
phoned that  he  needed  the  supplies  imme- 
diately and  was  sending  a  truck  to  pick  up 
whatever  waa  available.  When  the  truck 
arrived,  "We  threw  the  materials  (about 
$5,000  worth)  on,  figuring  he  was  only  going 
across  town,"  says  the  wholesaler.  "Instead, 
he  drove  about  15  feet,  stopped  the  truck 
and  began  tarping  It  down  for  a  100-mile 
trip.  We  suspected  that  we  had  been  had, 
but  we  couldn't  legally  prove  anything  until 
his  bill  became  due  a  month  later.  By  then, 
he  claimed  bankruptcy." 

With  the  Federal  crackdown  on  scam  oper- 
ators In  some  major  cities,  some  of  the 
swindlers  are  moving  into  places  where  they 
haven't  been  active  before.  Recently  three 
operators  bought  two  retail  outlets  In  Louis- 
ville, and  within  10  days  placed  orders  for 
$250,000  worth  of  merchandise.  The  scheme 
collapsed  when  the  local  credit  association 
was  tipped  that  the  three  were  hardly  the 
respectable  businessmen  they  seemed;  they 
were  already  under  indictment  In  Chicago 
on  a  phony  bankruptcy  rap. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  a  series  of  rulings  during  the  past 
nine  years  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
progressively  handcuffed  the  police  and  made 
an  impossible  farce  at  times  of  the  American 
Justice,  all  to  the  Immense  benefit  of  crimi- 
nals, and 

Whereas,  on  June  13,  1966,  the  Court  went 
further  than  ever  before  In  an  overhasty 
trespass  Into  the  legislative  area  by  announc- 
ing a  new  interpretation  of  the  175-year-old 
Fifth  Amendment  which  requires  law  en- 
forcement officers,  In  questioning  suspects, 
not  only  first  to  warn  them  of  their  right  to 
silence,  but  even  to  furnish  him  a  lawyer  to 
sit  in  on  the  Interrogation  If  the  suspect 
wishes,  and 

Whereas,  the  ruling  makes  it  mandatory 
upon  the  police  to  stop  questioning  the 
suspect  if  the  suspect  indicates  In  any  man- 
ner that  he  does  not  desire  to  be  questioned, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Court  Is  pursuing  Indefensi- 
ble doctrines  beyond  the  realm  of  rationality 
and  common  sense,  causing  such  extremism 
to  spread  through  the  Federal  and  State 
Appellate  Courts,  and 

Whereas,    holdups,    purse-snatching    and 


muggings  have  now  Increased  305  percent  In 
Washington,  D.C,  and  the  rate  of  success  of 
police  In  solving  crimes  has  been  cut  in  half 
since  the  Infamous  Mallory  decision  which 
effectively    handcuffed    Federal    offlcere. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Arkansas  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  that  we : 

1.  Go  on  record  as  deploring  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  which  have  re-wrlt- 
ten  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  favor  of  the  criminal 
and  drastically  limited  the  rights  and  free- 
doms of  law-abiding  citizens. 

2.  Commend  U.S.  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan  and  others  who  have  waged  a  fight 
against  such  decisions  and  practices  which 
seriously  handicap  law  enforcement  and 
place  our  people  at  the  mercy  of  crlinlnala. 

3.  Urge  our  fellow  law  enforcement  officers 
to  point  out  to  the  law-abiding  public  that 
they  are  the  real  victims  of  the  bludgeon 
which  is  being  wielded  Indiscriminately  by 
the  nation's  highest  court  over  the  heads  of 
the  nation's  police  forces. 

4.  Join  with  law  enforcement  organiza- 
tions of  Arkansas  and  other  states  In  a  cam- 
paign to  point  up  to  Congress  that  It  has 
the  duty  and  powM-  to  curb  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court's  extremism  which  Is  hamp>erlng  the 
fair,  efficient,  effective,  and  Impartial  admin- 
istration of  Justice. 

Adopted  this  Fifth  Day  of  January  1967, 
at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Jack  Kellt,  President. 
R.  E.  Brians.  Secretary. 

Grand  Jury  Association, 
or  New  York  County,  Inc., 

January  10,  1967. 
Hon.  John  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  Attached  hereto 
Is  a  Joint  petition  of  the  Grand  Jury  Asso- 
ciations of  Greater  New  York,  seeking  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  necessary  wiretapping 
legislation  to  fight  the  inordinate  rise  of 
crime  throughout  the  United  States.  We 
urge  simultaneously  that  Congress  meet  the 
threat  of  Invasion  of  privacy  by  passing  laws 
to  curb  Illegal  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
sanctioned  by  clear  and  severe  penalties  for 
violation. 

Aa  President  of  the  Grand  Jury  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  County,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  legislation  along  both  lines  at  the  same 
time  is  a  key  to  this  vlt^  problem  and  that 
early  enactment  of  such  legislation  Is  long 
overdue  and  would  be  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

We  hope  and  trust  that  the  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice,  and  the  Congress,  will  give 
this  petition  early  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Gordon  E.  Hyde,  President. 

Statement  op  Grand  Jury  Association  of 
New  York  County,  Inc.  in  Support  of 
Wiretappino  Legislation  Under  Court 
Order 

(Endorsed  by:  Grand  Jurors  Association, 
Bronx  County,  N.Y.;  Kings  County  Grand 
Jurors'  Association,  Inc.;  Nassau  Cotinty 
Grand  Jurors'  Association,  Inc.;  Queens 
County  Grand  Jurors'  Association;  Grand 
Jurors  Association,  Richmond  County,  N.Y.; 
Suffolk  County  Grand  Jurors'  Association, 
Inc.;  Westchester  County  Grand  Jurors'  As- 
sociation, Inc.) 

We  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  citizens 
of  this  great  country  to  recognize  that  orga- 
nized crime  exists,  that  It  Is  a  business  of 
large  proportion,  and  that  despite  ardent 
police  work,  organized  crime  is  growing  hig- 
gler each  year.  As  Senate  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy acknowledged  .  .  .  "organized  crime 
has  become  so  rich  and  so  powerful  and  so 
well  entrenched  as  to  often  become  beyond 
the  reach  of  law  enforcement  ...  I  think 
the  choice  is  between  taUng  action  soon  or 
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seeing  the  racketeers  and  the  hoodlums 
tighten  their  hold  on  Illegal  enterprises 
and  move  more  and  more  into  legitimate 
labor  and  businesses."  It  is  the  private  In- 
dividual who  Is  the  victim  of  organized  crime. 
The  cost  exceeds  t50  billion  annually.  To 
deal  effectively  with  this  problem  we  believe 
there  is  a  deep  need  for  realistic  wiretapping 
legislation  under  the  authority  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Courts. 

Wiretapping  by  law  enforcement  officers 
under  the  covirt  order  as  provided  by  the 
New  York  State  Constitution  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  weapons  against  organized 
crime.  Tet  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
In  construing  an  obscure  section  of  the 
Communications  Act,  has  held  such  action 
Is  Illegal  If  officers  divulge  information  so 
Obtained. 

The  45  year  debates  in  Congress  over  wire- 
tapping legislation  seeking  the  exquisite 
balance  between  private  rights  and  safety 
against  crime  have  gone  on  too  long — to  the 
detriment  of  the  people.  As  Court  of  Ap- 
peals Judge  Kenneth  B.  Keating  summed  up 
the  wiretapping  controversy  while  Senator 
from  New  York: 

"Invasion  of  privacy  Is  repugnant  to  all 
Americans.  And  It  should  be.  Nevertheless, 
the  safety  of  our  Nation  and  Its  people  must 
be  paramount." 

The  argument  against  wiretapping  Is  large- 
ly emotional.  Various  groups  say  that  It  Is 
"dirty  business"  and  therefore  Intolerable. 
It  Is  still  more  intolerable  that  an  efitectlve 
weapon  to  prevent  the  peddling  of  dope  to 
our  young  people  and  other  vicious  crimes 
should  be  destroyed. 

Chief  Judge  J.  Edward  Liunbard,  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit, 
quotes  District  Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan  as 
having  stated  the  dilemma  In  which  this 
state's  prosecutors  find  themselves:  •■  •  •  • 
we  want  to  do  our  duty  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  would  appear  to  be  violating  fed- 
eral law." 

We  believe  that  judicial  control  la  the  an- 
swer to  safeguarding  individual  rights. 
Overall  bans  on  authorized  wiretapping 
merely  provide  a  shield  to  organized  crime. 
We  must  learn  to  protect  society  against 
internal  as  well  as  external  enemies  with  the 
same  vigor  and  care  as  we  protect  the  right  to 
be  let  alone.  For  what  does  freedom  mean 
without  order  and  safety  for  each  of  us? 

The  Orand  Jury  Associations  of  Greater 
New  Tork  respectfully  propose  that  deficien- 
cies in  wiretapping  legislation  should  be 
remedied  in  three  vital  ways: 

1.  Prohibit  all  private  and  unauthorized 
wiretapping  (including  use  of  all  electronic 
and  eavesdropping  devices)  and  make  tbe 
penalties  for  violation  clearly  understood  Emd 
severe. 

2.  Restore  to  the  states  their  traditional 
right  to  have  legislation  permitting  legal  In- 
terception on  court  order  of  telephone  com- 
munications Involving  organized  crime.  This 
can  be  done  by  clarifying  existing  Federal 
law. 

3.  Permit  court-controlled  wiretapping  by 
Federal  law  enforcement  officers  for  use  only 
In  special  areas  of  major  crimes,  such  as  sedi- 
tion, treason,  narcotics,  kidnapping  and  orga- 
nized crime,  and  there  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  tbe  Attorney  General. 

Reform  along  these  lines  In  our  opinion 
would  not  lessen  Individual  liberties.  Such 
legislation  would  remove  confiislon,  discour- 
age crime,  protect  the  individual  and  hearten 
law  enforcement  authorities  as  well.  The 
citizens  and  their  representatives  should  face 
up  to  this  problem  and  act  now.  We  urgent- 
ly need  sensible  wiretapping  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield.  ^^ 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  Senator  distressed  over  the  fact 
that  one  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court 
seems  dedicated  to  striking  down  the 


Court's  past  decisions  wliile  another  Jus- 
tice appears  to  proclaim  that  the  law 
means  what  it  says  and  that  it  means  the 
same  today  as  it  did  10,  20,  or  50  years 
ago? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  voted  to 
confirm  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  think  I  voted  in  two 
instances  against  confirmation. 

When  someone  who  is  a  recognized, 
capable,  and  able  lawyer  is  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  there  is  no 
question  of  his  personal  character  and 
fitness  to  serve.  It  Is  vfry  difficult  for  us 
in  the  Senate  to  vote  against  confirma- 
tion, and  I  do  not  find  It  pleasant  to  con- 
template even  voting  against  confirma- 
tion. 

As  the.same  time,  had  I  known  that  the 
man  I  wsis  voting  to  confirm  would  sup- 
port this  philosophy,  I  would  have  felt 
justified  in  refusing  to  grant  my  approval 
of  the  confirmation  on  the  basis  that  his 
philosophy  is  so  fundamentally  wrong 
that  It  would  be  dangerous  to  our  society. 

I  think  the  Supreme  Court  has  gone 
that  far  today.  Within  2  months,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  who  would  not  respond 
to  police  interrogation.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  will  be  6  months  or  a  year  from 
now. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  The  im- 
pact of  these  decisions  which  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  criminal  become 
known  through  the  grapevine  to  those 
who  are  habitual  law  violators  and  they 
take  advantage  of  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  should  be 
coerced  to  make  a  confession.  I  think 
everyone  should  have  the  right  imder  the 
Constitution  not  to  be  compelled  to  give 
incriminating  evidence  against  himself. 
However,  there  is  also  an  obligation  of 
citizenship,  I  believe,  which  requires  that 
when  a  crime  is  committed,  certainly  the 
law  enforcement  officers  have  not  only  a 
duty  to  interrogate,  to  make  inquiry,  and 
to  try  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the 
criminal  and  make  an  arrest,  but  the 
citizen  also  has  an  obligation  to  coop- 
erate. 

The  situation  is  getting  worse  as  a  re- 
sult of  each  of  these  five-to-four  deci- 
sions. It  is  leading  to  the  point — and  I 
win  not  be  surprised  v^en  it  gets  there, 
and  very  soon— that  every  time  an  ar- 
resting officer  suspects  anyone,  before  he 
arrests  him,  he  would  be  well  advised  to 
take  a  lawyer  with  him  and  turn  the 
suspect  over  to  the  lawyer  immediately. 

That  is  a  ridiculous  situation  if  we 
are  to  have  law  enforcement  in  this 
country.  There  are  many  causes  of 
crime.  Poverty,  disadvantages,  and 
many  other  things  contribute  to  crime. 
We  will  always  have  these  conditions. 
We  had  far  more  jxjverty  and  less  crime 
years  ago.  Today  we  have  less  poverty 
and  more  crime.  So  that  is  not  the 
answer.  One  of  the  great  factors  that 
is  encouraging  more  crime  today  and  is 
reducing  the  deterrent— the  fear  of  de- 
tection and  punishment — is  the  5-to-4 
decisions  by  our  Supreme  Court. 

I  think  the  Court  has  to  take  some 
responsibility,  and  I  think  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility here.  If  we  do  not  agree 
with  this  philosophy  said  think  that  it 
contravenes  the  true  meaning  and  spirit 
Of  our  Constitution,  %  think  that  not 


only  do  we  have  the  duty  to  speak  out 
but  I  also  tliink  the  American  people 
must  look  to  and  expect  their  Congress 
to  enact  laws  so  far  as  they  can  do  so 
within  the  purview  of  the  Constitution 
to  remedy  this  situation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  In  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  a  so-called  safe 
streets  program 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  a  general 
term  that  I  suppose  every  decent  citizen 
in  the  country  will  use,  but  how  is  it  to 
be  effectuated? 

The  President  recently  vetoed  a  simi- 
lar law  which  was  enacted  in  Congress 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  not 
criticizing  him  for  doing  so.  He  may 
have  found  some  good  reason.  But  an 
attempt  was  made  here  to  reach  these 
conditions,  which  I  am  seeking  to  do  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  the  bill  after  the  last  session 
of  Congress. 

We  will  have  to  do  something.  We 
will  have  to  Introduce  bills  and  hold 
hearings  on  them  and  weigh  them  and 
study  the  Constitution  and  determine 
the  means  by  which  we  can.  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution,  lend  a 
little  assistance  to  law  enforcement 
officials,  who  today  are  discouraged 
throughout  the  land.  There  no  longer 
is  incentive  for  them  to  risk  their  lives 
to  apprehend  criminals. 

Law  enforcement  officials  are  under- 
paid, to  begin  with.  They  are  under- 
trained.  We  must  give  them  better 
training.  They  should  be  better  paid. 
There  should  be  some  assurance  tliat 
when  a  law  enforcement  official  has 
risked  his  life  for  society,  laws  will 
sustain  him  and  bring  the  accused  to 
trial,  and  that  a  conviction  can  be  se- 
cured if  his  guilt  is  proved. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sen- 
ator has  so  well  pointed  out,  the  present 
Supreme  Court,  by  its  close  votes  of  5 
to  4,  has  accorded  to  the  murderers,  tlie 
rapists,  and  the  arsonists  rights  which  no 
one  ever  dreamed  they  would  have  in 
any  land  on  this  planet. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  For  177  years  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  did 
not  know  that  such  persons  had  these 
rights;  and  we  have  the  same  Constitu- 
tion now,  with  respect  to  that  matter, 
that  we  have  had  for  the  entire  177  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Society  has 
some  rights.  In  fact,  one  reason  wliy 
we  organized  a  government  is  for  the 
protection  of  society  Itself. 

Can  the  Senator  show  me  what  parallel 
rights  society  itself  has  been  accorded, 
while  criminals  have  been  accorded  such 
a  broad,  sweeping  extension  of  their 
rights  in  our  government? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  that  the 
broad,  sweeping  advantages  of  which  the 
Senator  speaks,  which  have  been  given 
to  criminals  in  many  of  these  decisions, 
have  certainly  militated  against  and 
damaged  and  done  great  injury  to  the 
rights  of  society  to  be  protected. 

I  think  there  is  an  imbalance.  The 
further  the  Court  pursues  its  logic,  or 
supposed  logic — the  course  of  reasoning 
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that  it  has  been  pursuing— the  more 
disastrous  the  impact  is  on  society  and 
on  law  and  order  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  it  not 
geem  illogical,  after  a  person  has  mur- 
dered more  than  once,  to  turn  that  per- 
gon  loose,  to  further  prey  upon  innocent 
people,  and  thus  to  deny  certain  rights 
to  tbe  victim?  After  all,  the  victim  has 
a  right  to  survive  and  a  right  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  that  an  Im- 
balance exists,  as  I  have  said.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  Court  would  arrest  its 
course  and  get  back  on  a  line  of  resMon- 
ing  that  would  protect  society.  But  the 
Court  is  drifting  further  away.  In  my 
judgment,  instead  of  returning  to  a  true 
course  of  Justice  in  this  country. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  believe 
that  it  becomes  imperative  that  Con- 
gress, as  an  Independent  and  separate 
branch  of  the  Govermnent — exercising 
its  prerogatives  and  duties — do  every- 
thing within  its  power,  under  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution,  to  attempt  to 
arrest  this  trend,  to  reverse  this  trend, 
and  to  give  society  the  protection  that 
was  contemplated  in  the  founding  of  our 
gystem  of  government,  which  society 
most  have,  I  may  say,  if  law  and  order 
are  to  prevail  and  chaos  is  to  be  averted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  has  even 
been  suggested  that  because  of  doctrines 
set  forth  by  the  court  in  recent  years  the 
assassin  of  President  Kennedy  might 
have  been  turned  loose. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Had  these  trends 
continued,  by  the  time  he  ultimately 
would  have  come  to  trial  and  the  matter 
would  have  reached  the  court,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  decision  would  have  been. 
We  can  only  speculate  about  that.  But 
there  Is  more  here.  What  has  passed,  we 
cannot  prevent.  The  assassination  of 
our  President  was  a  great  tragedy.  That 
matter  has  been  the  subject  of  much  in- 
quiry, anxiety,  wonderment,  concern,  and 
speculation.  But  we  still  look  to  the 
future. 

We  must  provide  some  measure  of 
safety.  We  have  another  President  now. 
We  will  have  other  Presidents.  But  we 
do  not  think  only  of  Presidents.  Here  is 
a  little  child  who  was  murdered  by  its 
mother.  Here  is  a  man  in  his  shop,  where 
a  confirmed  criminal  walks  in,  murders 
him,  and  takes  his  property.  Here  is  a 
woman  In  her  home,  in  her  kitchen  or 
in  her  living  room;  an  intruder  breaks 
In  and  rapes  her  at  gunpoint  or  knife- 
point, and  he  confesses,  and  we  turn 
him  loose  on  some  little  technicality. 

There  ought  to  be  a  purpose,  a  prime 
purpose.  In  the  courts  to  ascertain  truth 
and  to  predicate  their  Judgment  and 
decision  on  that,  rather  than  some  du- 
bious means  to  find  an  excuse  to  free 
these  criminals. 

I  have  Just  read — ^wlth  no  great  sur- 
prise, I  may  say,  but  it  was  unexpected — 
that  the  wife  of  the  chief  of  police  of 
Washington,  D.C.— Chief  Layton— was 
mugged  and  robbed  on  the  street  a  day 
or  two  ago.  These  culprits  are  not  re- 
specters of  persons.  The  culprit  prob- 
ably did  not  know  who  the  lady  was 
when  he  made  his  assault.  But  no  one 
is  safe. 

I  have  lived  in  a  neighborhood  for  18 
years.  It  was  a  wonderful  neighborhood 
when  I  first  moved  there.   And  I  am  not 


critical  of  anybody.  But  there  has  been 
a  great  deterioration,  I  may  say,  in  that 
18  years.  So  much  so,  that  it  gives  me 
great  concern. 

That  is  true  not  only  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  I  live;  it  is  true  almost 
anywhere  that  one  goes  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  am  singling  out 
that  place  because  I  lived  there  and 
know  directly  about  it.  However,  I 
know  from  observation  and  informa- 
tion— and  no  one  will  deny  it — that 
there  is  no  place  in  Washington  today, 
that  I  know  of,  that  is  as  safe  as  it  was 
18  years  ago  or  even  5  years  ago.  This 
condition  prevails  throughout  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Something  will  have  to  be  done  to  cor- 
rect It,  because  such  conditions  cannot 
continue  indefinitely. 

If  the  crime  rate  continues  to  rise  dur- 
ing the  next  2  decades  as  fast  as  it  has 
risen  during  the  last  few  years,  more 
than  one  person  out  of  every  four  in  the 
United  States  will  be  committing  a  se- 
rious crime.  Such  conditions  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue.  People  will  not  be 
safe,  and  society  will  not  be  able  to  sur- 
vive. Law  and  order  will  be  unable  to 
exist. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator's  committee  and  the  Sena- 
tor himself  will  bring  before  us  proposed 
legislation  for  which  we  who  agree  with 
him  can  vote,  because  present  conditions 
resulting  from  crime  are  very  sad,  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  answer  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I 
may  say  that  we  will  do  our  best.  But 
we  earnestly  solicit  the  advice,  counsel, 
assistance,  suggestions,  and  proposals 
for  legislation  from  every  Member  of 
this  body.  We  do  not  have  all  the  an- 
swers. We  do  not  know  what  the  an- 
swers are.  We  are  groping  to  find  some 
solution  to  a  condition  that  cannot  long 
be  tolerated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  on  a  timely  and  co- 
gent statement  and,  also,  on  his  an- 
nounced intention  to  introduce  various 
measures  dealing  with  crime. 

The  Senator  made  reference  to  the 
fact  that  during  the  first  9  months  of 
1966,  the  crime  rate  had  Increased  10 
percent  over  the  same  period  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

I  point  out  that  during  that  previous 
year,  which  is  the  last  year  for  which 
the  FBI  has  the  complete  record  of  a  12- 
month  period,  the  overall  crime  rate  in- 
creased 6  percent  over  the  previous  year 
thereto. 

Murders  increased  6  percent. 

Forcible  rapes  increased  9  percent. 

Burglaries  increased  6  percent. 

Auto  thefts  Increased  5  percent. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  in 
that  year,  a  major  crime  was  committed 
every  12  seconds.  A  forcible  rape  was 
committed  every  23  minutes.  A  murder 
was  committed  every  53  minutes.  An 
auto  theft  was  committed  every  60  sec- 
onds, and  a  burglary  was  committed 
every  27  seconds.   An  aggravated  assault 


was  committed  every  2^  minutes,  and  a 
robbery  was  committed  every  4V4  min- 
utes. 

Of  course,  we  could  expect  an  increase 
in  the  crime  rate  by  virtue  of  the  increase 
in  our  population,  but  since  the  year 
1958,  the  crime  rate  has  increased  six 
times  faster  than  has  the  population 
growth.  While  the  population  in  the 
10-  through  17-year  age  group  was  in- 
creasing 17  percent,  during  the  years 
1960  through  1965,  arrests  for  serious 
crimes  committed  by  that  same  10- 
through  17-year  age  group  were  Increas- 
ing 47  percent. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  in  the  year  1965,  53  policemen  were 
murdered  while  serving  on  duty.  This 
brought  to  a  total  of  278  the  number  of 
policemen  killed  while  serving  on  duty 
during  the  years  1960  through  1965. 

Of  those  individuals  arrested  for  the 
murder  of  these  policemen,  76  percent 
had  been  arrested  on  some  previous  occa- 
sion for  commission  of  a  serious  crime. 
Half  the  arrests  were  for  the  assaultive 
type  of  crime— that  is,  rape,  robbery, 
assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  and  so 
forth. 

Of  those  Individuals  who  were  arrested 
for  the  murder  of  278  policemen,  66  per- 
cent had  been  convicted  for  the  prior 
commission  of  serious  crime,  and  two- 
thirds  of  those  who  had  been  convicted 
had  been  granted  leniency  In  the  form 
of  probation  or  parole. 

So  one  could  go  on  and  on  to  quote 
alarming  statistics  concerning  the 
scourge  creeping  over  the  country,  the 
growing  crime  rate. 

I,  for  one,  am  glad  to  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  take  ac- 
tion to  introduce  legislation  which  would 
deal  with  this  growing  crime  epidemic. 

Mr.  President,  crime  Is  not  taking  a 
holiday  in  any  area  of  the  country,  nor 
is  it  taking  a  holiday  in  any  category  of 
crime.  Something  must  be  done,  and 
we  here  have  a  duty  to  sw5t  to  protect 
law-abiding  citizens  against  those  who 
would  rob,  rape,  and  maim  and  who 
would  jeopardize  life  and  property, 

I,  therefore,  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  and,  if 
he  has  no  objection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  the  bill  dealing  with  the  ad- 
missibility of  confessions  In  criminal 
cases. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for  his  very 
fljie  statement  in  support  of  the  general 
objectives  of  these  bills. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills 
which  I  am  introducing  today  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  lie  on  the 
desk  for  the  next  10  days  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Senators  who  wish  to  co- 
sponsor  the  measures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bills  will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Aricansas. 
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The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clxllan,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  {for  himself,  Mr. 

ERvnr,  Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr.  Bysd  of 

West  Virginia) : 

8.674.  A   bill   to   amend   title    18,   United 

States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissibility 

in  evidence  of  confessions. 

S.  674 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  223,  title  18,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  witnesses  and  evidence)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"Sec.  3501.  Admissibility    of    confessions. 

"(a)  In  any  criminal  prosecution  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  confession,  as  defined  in  sub- 
section (e)  hereof,  shall  be  admissible  in 
evidence  If  It  is  voluntarily  given.  Before 
such  confession  Is  received  in  evidence,  the 
trial  judge  shall,  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
jury,  determine  any  Issue  as  to  voluntariness. 
If  the  trial  judge  determines  that  the  con- 
fession wad  voluntarily  made  It  shall  be  ad- 
mitted in  evidence  and  the  trial  Judge  shall 
permit  the  jury  to  hear  relevant  evidence  on 
the  issue  of  voluntariness  and  shall  Instruct 
the  jury  to  give  such  weight  to  the  confes- 
sion as  the  Jury  feels  it  deserves  under  all 
the  circumstances. 

"(b)  The  trial  Judge  In  determining  the 
issue  of  voluntariness  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration all  the  clrciunstances  surround- 
ing the  giving  of  the  confession,  including 
(1)  the  time  elapsing  between  arrest  and 
arraignment  of  the  defendant  making  the 
confession.  If  It  was  made  after  arrest  and 
before  arralgiunent,  (2)  whether  such  de- 
fendant knew  the  natiu'e  of  the  offense  with 
which  he  was  charged  or  of  which  he  was 
suspected  at  the  time  of  making  the  con- 
fession, (3)  whether  or  not  such  defendant 
was  advised  or  knew  that  he  was  not  re- 
quired to  make  any  statement  and  that  any 
such  statement  could  be  used  against  him; 
(4)  whether  or  not  such  defendant  had 
been  advised  prior  to  questioning  of  his 
right  to  the  assistance  of  counsel;  and  (5) 
whether  or  not  such  defendant  was  without 
the  assistance  of  counsel  when  questioned 
and  when  giving  such  confession. 

"(c)  In  any  criminal  prosecution  by  the 
United  States  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  confession  made  or  given  by  a  person  who 
Is  a  defendant  therein.  whUe  such  person 
was  under  arrest  or  other  detention  In  the 
custody  of  any  law-enforcement  officer  or 
law-enforcement  agency,  shall  not  be  inad- 
missible solely  because  of  delay  In  bringing 
such  person  before  a  commissioner  or  other 
officer  empowered  to  commit  persons  charged 
with  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  if  such 
confession  Is  found  by  the  trial  judge  to 
have  been  made  voluntarily  and  If  the  weight 
to  be  given  the  confession  is  left  to  the  Jury. 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  bar  the  adcolssion  in  evidence  of  any 
confession  made  or  given  voluntarily  by 
any  person  to  any  other  person  without  In- 
terrogation by  anyone,  or  at  any  time  at 
which  the  person  who  made  or  gave  such 
confession  was  not  under  arrest  or  other 
detention. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'con- 
fession' means  any  confession  of  guilt  of  any 
criminal  offense  or  any  self-lncrimtnatlng 
statement  made  or  given  orally  or  in  writing." 

(b)    The  section  analysis  of  that  chapter 


is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"3501.  Admissibility  of  confessions." 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HausKA)  : 
S.  675.  A  bill  to  prohibit  wiretapping  by 
persons  other  than  duly  authorized  law- 
enforcement  officers  engaged  in  the  investi- 
gation or  prevention  of  Ep>eclfled  categories 
of  criminal  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  675 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Tederal  Wire  Inter- 
ception Act". 

FINDINOS 

Sec.  2.  On  the  basis  of  Its  own  investiga- 
tions and  of  published  studies,  the  Congress 
makes  the  following  findings: 

(a)  Wire  communications  are  normally 
conducted  through  the  use  of  facilities  which 
form  part  of  an  Interstate  network.  The 
same  facilities  are  used  for  Interstate  and 
intrastate  communications.  In  order  effec- 
tively to  protect  the  integrity  of  interstate 
communications  and  ths  privacy  of  parties 
to  such  communications  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  prohibit  Interception  of  any 
wire  communication  using  such  facilities 
and  to  define  on  a  uniform  basis  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  such 
interception  is  permitted. 

(b)  Existing  law  prohibiting  interception 
and  disclosure  of  wire  communications  has 
not  been  effective  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of 
the  Nation's  wire  communlcatlona  systems. 
There  is  inconsistency  among  the  laws  of 
different  States  relating  to  wiretapping  and 
there  Is  extensive  wiretapping  without  legal 
sanctions.  Additional  legislation  is  needed 
to  provide  adequate  protection  against  im- 
proper Interception  of  wire  communications, 
and  to  regulate  such  interception  in  the  lim- 
ited area  in  which  it  shoiHd  be  permitted. 

(c)  Modem  criminals  make  extensive  use 
of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  as  a  direct 
instrumentality  of  crime  and  as  means  of 
conducting  criminal  business.  In  some  cir- 
cumstances, interception  of  wire  communica- 
tions in  order  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  com- 
mission of  crime  is  a  necessary  aid  to  effective 
law   enforcement. 

(d)  Wiretapping  may  Invade  the  privacy, 
not  only  of  the  suspected  criminal,  but  of 
Innocent  persons  using  the  tapped  facility. 
Accordingly,  the  privilege  of  wiretapping 
should  be  limited  to  certain  major  offenses, 
and  accompanied  by  safeguards  to  insure 
that  the  interception  is  Justified  and  that 
the  Information  obtained  thereby  is  not 
misused. 

INTEHCEPTION    AND   DISCLOStntE    OF    WIRE 
COMMTTNICATIONS   PROHTBITED 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  by  this  Act,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to — 

(1)  willfully  intercept,  attempt  to  inter- 
cept, or  procure  any  other  person  to  intercept 
or  attempt  to  intercept,  any  wire  communi- 
cation; or 

(2)  willfully  disclose  or  attempt  to  disclose 
to  any  other  person  the  contents  of  any  wire 
communication  If  the  person  disclosing  that 
information  knows  or  has  reason  to  know 
that  that  information  was  obtained  through 
the  interception  of  a  wire  communication;  or 

(3)  willfully  use  or  attempt  to  use  the 
contents  of  any  wire  coaimunlcation  if  the 
person  using  that  Information  knows  or  has 
reason  to  know  that  tliat  Information  was 
obtained  through  the  interception  of  a  wLre- 
communlcation. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
Act  for  an  operator  of  a  switchboard,  or  an 
officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  any  communica- 
tion common  carrier,  whoee  facilities  are  used 
in  the  transmission  of  a  wire  communication 


to  intercept,  disclose,  or  use  that  communl. 
cation  in  the  normal  course  of  his  employ, 
ment  while  engaged  in  any  activity  which  li 
a  necessary  incident  of  the  rendition  of 
service. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  limit  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  to  obtain  Information  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
Nation  from  actual  or  potential  attack  or 
other  hostile  acts  of  foreign  powers  or  to 
protect  essential  military  Infonnatlon 
against  foreign  intelligence  activities.  Tiie 
contents  of  any  communication  intercept- 
ed by  authority  of  the  President  in  the 
exercise  of  the  foregoing  power  shall  not 
be  received  in  evidence  in  any  Judicial 
trial  or  administrative  hearing  and  shall 
not  be  otherwise  used  or  divulged  except 
as  is  necessary  to  implement  tills  subsection. 

(d)  Violations  of  this  section  shall  be 
punished  as  provided  in  section  1362,  title 
18,  United  States  Code. 

EVmENCX    OBTAINED    FROM    UNATTTHORIZZD 
INTERCEFTION   NOT  ADMISSIBLE 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  any  wire  communica- 
tion has  been  intercepted  by  any  person, 
no  part  of  the  contents  of  that  communica- 
tion obtained  through  that  interception  and 
no  evidence  derived  therefrom  may  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence  In  any  proceeding  in  or 
before  any  court,  grand  Jury,  department, 
officer,  agency,  regulatory  body,  legislative 
committee,  or  other  authority  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  if  the  disclosure  of  that  information 
would  be  In  violation  of  section  3  of  thli 
Act.  and  the  interception  took  place  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR   CERTAIN    INTERCEPTION  Or 
WIRE  COMMUNICATIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Attorney  General,  or  any 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  specially  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General,  may  authorize  an  applica- 
tion to  a  Federal  judge  of  competent  Juris- 
diction for,  and  such  judge,  after  making  the 
findings  required  by  section  8(c)  of  this  Act, 
may  grant.  In  conformity  with  section  8 
of  this  Act,  leave  to  permit  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  or  other  Federal  agency 
having  responsibility  for  the  Investigation 
of  the  offense  as  to  which  such  application 
is  made,  to  intercept  wire  communicatlonj 
when  such  Interception  may  provide  evidence 
of— 

( 1 )  any  offense  punishable  by  death  or  by 
Imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year  under 
chapter  37,  105,  or  115  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  sections  224  to  227, 
inclusive,  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1B54 
(68  Stat.  921) ,  as  amended; 

(2)  any  offense  involving  murder,  kidnap- 
ing, or  extortion  punishable  under  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code; 

(3)  any  offense  punishable  under  section 
201,  1084,  or  1952  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code; 

(4)  any  offense  punishable  under  section 
471,  472,  or  473  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code; 

(5)  any  offense  involving  the  manufac- 
ture, importation,  receiving,  concealment, 
buying,  selling,  or  otherwise  dealing  in  nar- 
cotic drugs  or  marihuana  punishable  under 
any  law  of  the  United  States;  or 

(6)  any  conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the 
foregoing  offenses. 

(b)  The  attorney  general  of  any  State  or 
the  principal  prosecuting  attorney  for  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  if  such  person 
is  authorized  by  a  statute  of  that  State  M 
make  application  to  a  State  court  Judge  of 
competent  jurisdiction  for  leave  to  intercept 
wire  communications,  may  apply  for,  and 
such  State  Judge,  after  making  the  finding! 
required  by  section  8(c)  of  this  Act,  may 
grant.  In  conformity  with  section  8  of  this 
Act.    le^-'.ve    to    intercept    wire    communlca- 
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tions  within  that  State  when  such  action 
Qiay  provide  evidence  of  the  commission  of 
»ny  crime  or  any  conspiracy  to  commit  crime 
II  to  which  the  interception  of  wire  com- 
munications is  authorized  by  the  law  of  that 
State. 

iCTHOBIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  DISCLOSURE  AND 
TTSE  OF  INTEKCEPTED  WIRE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 

Sec  6.  (a)  Any  investigative  or  law  en- 
forcement officer  who  has  obtained  knowl- 
edge of  the  contents  of  any  wire  communi- 
cation in  accordance  with  this  Act  may 
disclose  such  contents  to  another  investiga- 
tive or  law  enforcement  officer  to  the  extent 
that  such  disclosure  is  appropriate  to  the 
proper  performance  of  the  official  duties  of 
the  ofacers  making  and  receiving  the  dis- 
closiure. 

(b)  Any  investigative  or  law  enforcement 
otBcer,  who  has  obtained  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  any  wire  commtmication  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act,  may  use  any  infor- 
mation therein  contained  In  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties. 

(c)  Any  person  who  has  received,  by  any 
means  authorized  by  this  Act,  any  informa- 
tion concerning  a  wire  communication  inter- 
cepted in  conformity  with  section  5  of  this 
Act  may  disclose  the  contents  of  that  com- 
munication while  giving  testimony  under 
oath  or  affirmation  in  any  criminal  proceed- 
ing m  any  court  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State,  or  in  any  Federal  or  State  grand 
Jury  proceeding. 

mfALTT   FOR   UNAUTHORIZED   INTERCEPTION    OB 
DISCLOSUBS  OF  WIRE  COMMUNICATIONS 

Sec.  7.  Section  1362  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  the  text  thereof  as  sub- 
section (a) ;  and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  Whoever  willfully  intercepts,  dis- 
closes, or  uses  any  wire  communication,  or 
attempts  to  do  so  or  procures  another  per- 
son to  do  so,  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Wire 
Interception  Act,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  (10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  both." 

FROCKDtnUE 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Contents  of  Application. — 
Each  application  under  section  S  of  this  Act 
shall  be  made  In  writing  upon  oath  or  af- 
firmation, and  shall  state  the  applicant's 
authority  to  make  such  application.  Each 
application  shall  include  the  following  In- 
formation: 

(1)  A  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  by  the 
applicant; 

(2)  The  nature  and  location  of  the  com- 
munications facilities  involved;  and 

(3)  A  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
facts  concerning  all  previous  applications. 
known  to  the  individual  authorizing  the  ap- 
plication, made  to  any  Judge  for  leave  to 
intercept  wire  communications  Involving  the 
same  communication  facilities,  or  any  of 
them,  or  Involving  any  person  named  in  the 
application  as  committing,  having  com- 
mitted, or  being  about  to  commit  an  offense, 
and  the  action  taken  by  the  Judge  on  each 
rach  application. 

(b)    ADDmONAL    EVTOENCE    IN    SUPPORT    0» 

wucation.— The  Judge  may  require  the  ap- 
plicant to  furnish  additional  testimony  or 
documentary  evidence  In  support  of  the  ap- 
plication. 

(0)  Grounds  for  Issuance. — Upon  such 
arollcatlon  the  Judge  may  enter  an  ex  parte 
order  granting  leave  to  Intercept  wire  com- 
munications at  any  place  within  the  terrl- 
wrtal  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  the 
Juage  is  sitting,  if  the  Judge  determines  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  submitted  by  the  ap- 
piicant  that  there  is  probable  cause  for  be- 
lief that 

(1)  an  offense  for  which  such  an  appllca- 
non  may  be  filed  under  this  Act  is  being,  has 
•"•h  or  is  about  to  be  committed; 


(2)  facts  concerning  that  offense  may  be 
obtained  through  such  interception; 

(3)  no  other  means  are  readily  available 
for  obtaining  that  Information;  and 

(4)  the  facilities  from  which  commiuilca- 
tions  are  to  be  Intercepted  are  being  used 
or  about  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
commission  of  such  offense,  or  are  leased  to. 
listed  in  the  name  of,  or  conunonly  used  by, 
a  person  who  has  committed,  is  committing, 
or  is  about  to  commit  such  offense. 

(d)  Contents  of  Order. — Each  order 
granting  leave  to  intercept  any  wire  com- 
munication shall  specify — 

(1)  the  nature  and  location  of  the  com- 
munications facilities  as  to  which  leave  to 
intercept  is  granted; 

(2)  each  offense  as  to  which  Information 
is  to  be  sought; 

(3)  the  identity  of  the  agency  authorized 
to  intercept  the  commtmicattons;  and 

(4)  the  period  of  time  during  which  such 
Interception  is  authorized. 

(e)  Time  Limit  and  Extensions  of  Or- 
der.— No  order  entered  under  this  section 
may  grant  leave  to  intercept  any  wire  com- 
munication for  any  period  exceeding  forty- 
five  days.  Extensions  of  the  order  may  be 
granted  for  periods  of  not  more  than  twenty 
days  each  upon  further  application  made  in 
conformity  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  upon  the  findings  required  by  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section. 

(f)  Notice  of  Intention — The  contents 
of  an  intercepted  wire  commtmication  shall 
not  be  received  in  evidence  or  otherwise  dis- 
closed in  any  criminal  proceeding  in  a  Fed- 
eral court  unless  each  defendant,  not  less 
than  ten  days  before  the  trial,  has  been  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  court  order  or 
other  authorization  pursuant  to  which  the 
interception  was  made.  The  ten-day  period 
specified  above  may  be  waived  by  the  Judge 
if  he  finds  that  It  was  not  possible  to  furnish 
the  defendant  with  the  above  information 
ten  days  before  the  trial,  and  that  the  de- 
fendant will  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  delay 
in  receiving  such  Information. 

(g)  Motion  To  Suppress. — Any  defendant 
in  a  criminal  trial  In  a  Federal  court  may 
move  in  that  court  to  suppress  the  use  as 
evidence  of  the  contents  of  any  intercepted 
communication  or  any  part  thereof  or  evi- 
dence derived  therefrom,  on  the  ground  that 
(1)  the  communication  was  unlawfully  In- 
tercepted; (2)  the  order  or  other  authoriza- 
tion pursuant  to  which  it  was  intercepted  is 
Insufficient  on  its  face;  (3)  in  the  case  of  an 
order  of  a  court,  there  was  not  probable  cause 
for  believing  the  existence  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  order  was  issued;  or  (4)  the  in- 
terception was  not  made  in  conformity  with 
the  order  or  other  authorization.  Such 
motion  shall  be  made  before  trial  or  hearing 
unless  opportunity  therefor  did  not  exist  or 
the  defendant  was  not  aware  of  the  grounds 
of  the  motion,  but  the  court  in  its  discretion 
may  entertain  the  motion  at  the  trial  or  hear- 
ing. If  the  motion  is  granted  the  evidence 
shall  not  be  admissible  in  any  court  or  pro- 
ceeding. 

( h )  Sealing  of  Applications  and  Orders. — 
Applications  made  to  a  court  and  orders 
granted  by  the  court  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  sealed  by  the  court.  They  shall  not 
be  made  public  except  in  accordance  with 
this  Act  or  by  order  of  the  court. 

REPORTS    concerning     INTERCEPTED     WIRE 

communications 
Sec  9.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  ex- 
piration of  any  order  (including  any  exten- 
sion thereof)  entered  by  any  State  or  Fed- 
eral Judge  granting  leave  to  Intercept  any 
Wire  communication  under  this  Act,  the 
judge  shall  cause  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  and  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  (1) 
that  order  and  any  order  for  the  extension 
thereof,  and  (2)  the  application  or  applica- 
tions made  therefor.  Within  thirty  days  after 
the  denial  by  any  judge  of  any  application 


made  to  him  for  the  entry  of  any  such  order. 
or  for  the  extension  of  any  such  order  previ- 
ously entered  by  him,  under  this  Act,  the 
judge  shall  transmit  to  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  and  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  that  application. 

(b)  In  March  of  each  year  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  full  and  complete  report  concerning  the 
number  of  applications  under  section  5  of 
this  Act  which  were  made,  granted,  and  de- 
nied during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  report  shall  state : 

(1)  the  number  of  applications  made  by 
or  on  behalf  of  each  Federal  or  State  agency, 
and  the  number  of  orders  granting  or  deny- 
ing such  applications; 

(2)  the  number  of  applications  made  to, 
and  granted  and  denied  by,  each  Federal  or 
State  court; 

(3)  the  number  of  applications  made, 
granted,  and  denied  with  respect  to  each 
category  of  criminal  offenses  enumerated  in 
section  5  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  the  number  of  applications  made, 
granted,  and  denied  within  each  State,  and 
each  municipality  or  other  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  with  respect  to  each  such 
category  of  criminal  offenses. 

definitions 
Sec.  10.    As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "wire  communication" 
means  any  communication  made  in  whole 
or  in  part  through  the  use  of  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  communications  by  the  aid 
of  wire,  cable,  or  other  like  connection  be- 
tween the  point  of  origin  and  the  point  of 
reception  fxirnished  or  operated  by  any  per- 
son engaged  as  a  common  carrier  in  pro- 
viding or  operating  such  faculties  for  the 
transmission  of  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
xnunlcatlonB; 

(2)  The  term  "Interstate  communlcaUon" 
means  any  communication  transmitted  (a) 
from  any  State  to  any  other  State,  or  (b) 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  States; 

(3)  The  term  "foreign  communication" 
means  any  communication  transmitted  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
country; 

(4)  Tbe  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any 
possession  of  the  United  States; 

(5)  The  term  "intercept"  means  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  contents  of  any  wire  com- 
munication from  a  wire  communication 
facility  or  component  thereof,  through  the 
use  of  any  Intercepting  device,  by  any  person 
other  than  the  sender  or  receiver  of  such 
communication  or  a  person  authorized  bv 
either; 

(6)  The  term  "intercepting  device"  means 
any  device  or  apparatus,  other  than  an  ex- 
tension telephone  instrument  furnished  to 
the  subscriber  or  user  by  a  communication 
common  carrier  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
its  business  as  such  carrier; 

(7)  The  term  "contents",  when  used  with 
respect  to  any  wire  communication,  includes 
any  information  concerning  the  Identity  of 
the  parties  to  such  communication  or  the 
existence,  contents,  substance,  purport,  or 
meaning  of  that  communication; 

(8)  The  term  "person"  means  any  indi- 
vidual, Including  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  and  any  partnership, 
association,  joint  stock  company,  trust,  or 
corporation; 

(9)  The  term  "investigative  or  law  en- 
forcement officer"  means  any  officer  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  who  is  empowered  by  law  to 
conduct  Investigations  of  or  to  make  arrests 
for  offenses  described  in  this  Act.  and  any 
attorney  authorized  by  law  to  prosecute  or 
participate  in  the  prosecution  of  such  of- 
fenses; and 
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(10)  The  term  "Judge  of  competent  Jurla- 
dlctlon"  means — 

(a)  a  Judge  of  a  United  States  district 
court  or  a  United  States  court  of  appeals; 
and 

(b)  a  Judge  of  any  court  of  general  criminal 
Jurisdiction  of  a  State  who  Is  authorized  by 
a  statute  of  that  State  to  enter  orders  grant- 
ing leave  to  Intercept  any  wire  communica- 
tion. 

COMMUNICATIONS    ACT    AMENDMENT 

Sec.  11.  The  text  of  section  605  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (48  Stat.  1103; 
47  U.S.C.  605)  Ik  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"No  person  »eceivlng,  or  assisting  In  re- 
ceiving, or  transmitting,  or  assisting  In 
transmitting,  any  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
munication by  wire  or  radio  shall  divulge 
or  publish  the  existence,  contents,  substance, 
purport,  effect,  or  meaning  thereof,  except 
through  authorized  channels  of  transmis- 
sion or  reception,  to  any  person  other  than 
the  addressee,  his  agent,  or  attorney,  or  to  a 
person  employed  or  authorized  to  forward 
such  communication  to  its  destination,  or  to 
proper  accoimtlng  or  distributing  oflBcers  of 
the  various  communicating  centers  over 
which  the  communication  may  be  passed,  or 
to  the  master  of  a  ship  under  whom  be  Is 
serving,  or  In  response  to  a  subpena  Issued 
by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  on 
demand  of  other  lawful  authority;  and  no 
person  not  being  authorized  by  the  sender 
shall  intercept  any  radio  communication  and 
divulge  or  publish  the  existence,  contents, 
substance,  purport,  effect,  or  meaning  of 
such  Intercepted  communication  to  any  per- 
son; and  no  person  not  being  entitled  there- 
to shall  receive  or  assist  in  receiving  any 
interstate  or  foreign  communication  by  radio 
and  use  the  same  or  any  information  therein 
contained  for  his  own  benefit  or  for  the  ben- 
efit of  another  not  entitled  thereto;  and  no 
person  having  received  any  Intercepted  radio 
communication  or  having  become  acqiialnted 
with  the  contents,  substance,  purport,  ef- 
fect, or  meaning  of  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof,  knowing  that  such  information  was 
so  obtained,  shall  divulge  or  publish  the 
existence,  contents,  substance,  purport,  ef- 
fect, or  meaning  of  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  use  the  same  or  any  Information 
therein  contained  for  his  own  benefit  or  for 
the  benefit  of  another  not  entitled  thereto: 
Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  receiving,  divulging,  publishing,  or 
utilizing  the  contents  of  any  radio  communi- 
cation broadcast,  or  transmitted  by  amateurs 
or  others  for  the  use  of  the  general  public, 
or  relating  to  ships  In  dlBtress." 

SEPARABILirr 

Sec.  12.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  application  of  any  provi- 
sion to  other  person  or  clrcumBtancea  sliall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

By  Mr.  McCLEUiAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HansKA) : 

S.  676.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73,  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  obstruc- 
tion of  criminal  investigations  of  the  United 
States. 

S.  676 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  chapter 
73,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

S  1510.  Obstruction   of   criminal    investiga- 
tions 

"(a)  Whoever  willfully  endeavors  by  means 
of  bribery,  misrepresentation,  intimidation, 
or  force  or  threats  thereof  to  obstruct,  delay, 
or  prevent  the  communication  of  information 
relating  to  a  violation  of  any  criminal  statute 
of  the  United  States  by  any  person  to  a  crim- 
inal Investtgator;  or 

"Whoever  injures  any  person  In  his  person 
or  property  on  account  of  the  giving  by  such 


person  or  by  any  other  person  of  any  such 
information  to  any  criminal  Investigator — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  As  used.  In  this  section,  the  term 
'criminal  investigator'  means  any  individual 
duly  authorized  by  a  department,  agency,  or 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
or  engage  in  investigations  of  or  prosecu- 
tions for  violations  of  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  United  States." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  73, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"1610  Obstruction   of  criminal    Investiga- 
tions." 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hruska)  : 

S.  677.  A  bill  to  permit  the  compelling  of 
testimony  with  respect  to  certain  crimes,  and 
the  granting  of  immunity  in  connection 
therewith. 

S.  677 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1952  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  a 
United  States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any 
witness,  or  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
or  other  evidence  by  ahy  witness,  in  any 
case  or  proceeding  before  any  grand  Jury  or 
court  of  the  United  States  Involving  a  viola- 
tion of  this  section,  or  an(y  conspiracy  to  vio- 
late this  section,  is  necessary  to  the  public 
Interest,  he,  upon  the  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral designated  by  the  Attorney  General, 
shall  make  application  to  the  court  that  the 
witness  shall  be  Instructed  to  testify  or  pro- 
duce evidence  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  and  upon  order  of  the  court 
such  vrttness  shall  not  bo  excused  from  testi- 
fying or  from  producing  books,  papers,  or 
other  evidence  on  the  ground  that  the  testi- 
mony or  evidence  required  of  him  may  tend 
to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture.  But  no  such  witness 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of 
any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concern- 
ing which  he  is  compelled,  after  having 
claimed  his  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, to  testify  or  produce  evidence,  nor  shall 
testimony  so  compelled  or  evidence  so  pro- 
duced be  used  as  evidence  in  any  criminal 
proceeding  (except  prosecution  described  in 
the  next  sentence)  agaiost  blm  in  any  court. 
No  witness  shall  be  exempt  under  this  sub- 
section from  prosecution  for  perjury  or  con- 
tempt committed  while  giving  testimony  or 
producing  evidence  under  compulsion  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1503  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  placing  "(a)" 
before  the  prasent  paragraph  Eind  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"(b)  Whenever  in  tbe  Judgment  of  a 
United  States  attorney  tShe  testimony  of  any 
VTltness,  or  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
or  other  evidSence  by  any  witness,  in  any  case 
or  proceeding  before  any  grand  Jury  or  court 
of  the  United  States  involving  a  violation  of 
this  section,  or  any  conspiracy  to  violate  this 
section.  Is  necessary  to  the  public  Interest, 
he,  upon  the  approval  ct  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  sin  Assistant  Attcrney  General  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General,  shall  make 
application  to  the  court  that  the  witness 
shall  be  instructed  to  testify  or  produce 
evidence  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  and  upon  order  of  the  court  such 
witness  shall  not  be  exoused  from  testifying 
or  from  producing  books,  papers,  or  other 
evidence  on  the  ground  that  the  testimony 
or  evidence  reqiilred  at  him  may  tend  to 
incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty 
or  forfeiture.    But  no  fluch  witness  shall  be 


prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  « 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans, 
action,  matter,  or  thing  concerning  whlcli 
he  is  compelled,  after  havmg  claimed  hu 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to  testify 
or  produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testimony  so 
compelled  or  evidence  so  produced  be  used 
as  evidence  In  any  criminal  proceeding  (ex. 
cept  prosecution  described  In  the  next  sen- 
tence) against  him  in  any  court.  No  wltneu 
shall  be  exempt  under  this  subsection  from 
prosecution  for  perjury  or  contempt  com- 
mitted while  giving  testimony  or  producing 
evidence  under  compulsion  as  provided  is 
this  subsection." 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  9  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,   is  amended  by   adding  the  following 
new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 
"§  156.  Refusal  to  testify 

"Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  a  United 
States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any  witness, 
or  the  production  of  books,  papers,  or  other 
evidence  by  any  witness,  in  any  case  or  pro- 
ceeding before  any  grand  Jiiry  or  court  of  the 
United  States  Involving  a  violation  of  this 
chapter,  or  any  conspiracy  to  violate  this 
chapter.  Is  necessary  to  the  public  interest, 
he,  upon  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General,  shall  make 
application  to  the  court  that  the  witneaa 
shall  be  Instructed  to  testify  or  produce  evi- 
dence subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  upon  order  of  the  court  such  wit- 
ness shall  not  be  excused  from  testifying  or 
from  producing  books,  papers,  or  other  evi- 
dence on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or 
evidence  required  of  him  may  tend  to  incrim- 
inate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture.  But  no  such  witness  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transac- 
tion, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  Is 
compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or  pro- 
duce evidence,  nor  shall  testimony  so  com- 
pelled or  evidence  so  produced  be  used  at 
evidence  in  any  criminal  proceeding  (except 
prosecution  described  in  the  next  sentence) 
against  him  In  any  court.  No  witness  shall 
be  exempt  under  this  section  from  prosecu- 
tion for  perjury  or  contempt  committed  while 
giving  testimony  or  producing  evidence  un- 
der compulsion  as  provided  In  this  section." 
Sec.  4.  Chapter  11  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 
"f  225.  Refusal  to  testify 

"(a)   Whenever    In    the    Judgment    of  a 
United  States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any 
witness,  or  the  production  of  books,  papen, 
or  other  evidence  by  any  witness,  in  any 
case  or  proceeding  before  any  grand  jury  or 
coiirt  of  the  United  States  involving  a  vio- 
lation of  this  chapter,  or  any  conspiracy  to 
violate  this  chapter,  is  necessary  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  he,  upon  the  approval  of  tbe 
Attorney  General  or  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General   designated   by   the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral,  shall  make   application   to  the  court 
that  the  witness  shall  be  instructed  to  tes- 
tify or  produce  evidence  subject  to  tbe  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  and  upon  order  of 
the  coiirt  such  witness  shall  not  be  excused 
from   testifying  or  from   producing  boots, 
papers,  or  other  evidence  on  the  ground  that 
the  testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him 
may  tend  to  Incriminate  him  or  subject  him 
to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture.    But  no  such  wit- 
ness shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  ol 
any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concern- 
ing  which   he   Is   compelled,   after  having 
claimed  his  privilege  against  self-lncrlmln»- 
tion,  to  testify  or  produce  evidence,  nor  shall 
testimony  so  compelled  or  evidence  so  pro- 
duced be  used  as  evidence  in  any  criminal 
proceeding  (except  prosecution  described  to 
the  next  sentence)  against  him  in  any  court. 
No  witness  shall  be  exempt  under  this  sec- 
tion from  prosecution  for  perjury  or  con- 
tempt permitted  while  giving  testimony  « 
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producing  evidence  under  compulsion  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section." 

Sac.  5.   (a)    The  analysis  of  chapter  9  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  Item  at  the  end 
thereof: 
••156.  Refusal  to  testify." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  11  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  item  at  the  end  thereof: 
••aas.  Refusal  to  testify." 
By  Mr.  McCLELIiAN : 

S.  678.  A  bill  to  outlaw  the  Mafia  and  other 
organized  crime  syndicates. 

S.  678 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
imerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

FINOmCS  AND  DECLABATION  OF  FACT 

SicnoN  1.  That  the  Congress  finds  and 
declares  thaf,  there  exist  in  the  United  States, 
organizations.  Including  societies  and  syn- 
dicates, one  of  which  is  known  as  the  Mafia, 
which  have  as  their  primary  objective  the 
disrespect  for  constituted  law  and  order; 
that  the  members  of  such  organizations  are 
recruited  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
gambling,  prostitution,  traffic  in  narcotic 
drugs,  labor  racketeering,  extortion,  and 
commercial -type  crimes  generally,  all  of 
which  are  in  violation  of  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States;  that  these  organizations,  such  as  the 
Uafia,  are  conducted  xinder  their  own  code 
of  ethics  which  is  without  respect  for  moral 
principles,  law,  and  order;  that  the  existence 
of  these  organizations  is  made  easier  through 
the  use  of  bribery  and  corruption  of  certain 
public  officials;  that  secrecy  as  to  member- 
ship and  authority  within  such  organiza- 
tions is  a  cardinal  principle;  that  discipline 
and  authority  within  such  organizations  are 
maintained  by  means  of  drastic  retaliation, 
usually  murder,  and  that  similar  methods 
are  employed  to  coerce  nonmembers;  that, 
because  such  organizations  violate  every  law 
of  decency  and  humanity,  they  constitute  a 
grave  tlireat  to  the  American  way  of  life;  that 
the  members  of  such  organizations  ref  iise  to 
cooperate  with  congressional  investigative 
committees  and  deliberately  engage  in  ac- 
tions which  are  Intended  to  hinder  and  frus- 
trate the  work  of  these  legislative  commit- 
tees; and  that,  for  the  aforementioned 
reasons,  the  Mafia  and  other  such  organiza- 
tions, societies,  and  syndicates  should  be 
outlawed. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Whoever  on  and  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  knowingly  and 
willfully  becomes  or  remains  a  member  of 
(1)  the  Mafia,  or  (2)  any  other  organization 
having  for  one  of  Its  purposes  the  use  of  any 
interstate  commerce  facility  in  the  commis- 
sion of  acts  which  are  In  violation  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State,  relating  to  gambling,  extortion,  black- 
mail, narcotics,  prostitution,  or  labor-rack- 
eteering, with  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of 
such  organization,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
not  less  than  five  years  nor  more  than  twenty 
years  and  may  be  fined  not  more  than 
130,000. 

(b)  In  determining  membership  or  par- 
ticipation In  the  Mafia  or  any  other  orga- 
nlzaUon  defined  in  section  3  of  this  Act,  or 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  or  objective  of 
such  organization,  the  Jtuy,  under  Instruc- 
tions from  the  court,  shall  consider  all  evi- 
dence presented  as  to  whether  the  accused 
person — 

(1)  has  been  convicted  for  the  violation  of 
«ny  state  or  Federal  criminal  law  relating 
to  the  offenses  mentioned  in  subsection  (a) ; 

(2)  has  made  financial  contributions  to 
toe  organization  in  dues,  assessments,  loans, 
or  in  any  other  form; 

(3)  has  given  financial  assistance  in  the 
roim  of  gifts,   loans   or  ball  bonds  to  any 


member  of  any  such  organization,  or  to  such 
organization; 

(4)  has  carried  out  or  attempted  to  carry 
out  any  order  or  instruction  from  the  or- 
ganization to  do  any  act  which  would  be  a 
violation  of  any  of  the  criminal  laws  of  any 
State  or  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other 
way  has  carried  out  to  any  degree  the  plans, 
designs,  objectives,  or  purposes  of  the  orga- 
nization; 

(5 )  has  participated  to  any  degree  in  meet- 
ings of  the  organization  at  which  was  dis- 
cussed matters  relating  to  any  of  the  crimi- 
nal violations  referred  to  in  subsection  (a); 
or 

(6)  has  refused  to  cooperate  with  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  legislative  bodies  In 
their  efforts  to  protect  society  from  the 
demoralizing  infiuences  of  crime  and  vice. 

DxnNmoNB 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Mafia"  means  a  secret  society  whose 
members  are  pledged  and  dedicated  to  com- 
mit unlawful  acta  against  the  United  States 
or  any  State  thereof  in  furtherance  of  their 
objective  to  dominate  organized  crime  and 
whose  operations  are  conducted  under  a 
secret  code  of  terror  and  reprisal  not  only 
for  members  who  faU  to  abide  by  the  edicts, 
decrees,  decisions,  principles,  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  society  in  Implementation  of  this 
domination  of  organized  crime,  but  also  for 
those  persons,  not  memliers,  who  represent  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  members  or  the 
criminal  operations  of  the  society; 

(2)  "organization"  means  any  group,  asso- 
ciation, society,  confederation,  or  syndicate 
whose  alms,  objectives,  and  ptirposes  are 
as  stated  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of 
this  Act;  and 

(3)  "Interstate  commerce  facility"  means 
any  mode  of  travel  Interstate,  whether  by 
conmion  carrier  or  by  private  means,  and  any 
commumcatlon  facility  as  defined  in  para- 
graph (b)  of  section  1403,  Utle  18,  of  the 
umted  States  Code. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  has  just  performed  an 
Invaluable  service  for  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  in  detailing  the  facts 
of  several  critical  crime  problems  which 
presently  face  the  American  people.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  those  re- 
marks and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  3.  674,  S.  675, 
8.  676,  and  S.  677. 

Mr.  President,  the  10  percent  Increase 
registered  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation's crime  reporting  index  for 
the  first  9  months  of  1966  over  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year, 
as  alluded  to  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, are  truly  cause  for  alarm  and  con- 
cern. It  serves  to  highlight  and  imder- 
score  the  need  for  concerted  action  at 
all  levels  of  government  to  combat  the 
burgeoning  crime  menace. 

This  issue,  In  reality  a  myriad  of  many 
complex  problems  having  to  do  with 
what  I  have  previously  described  on  the 
Senate  floor  as  the  criminal  Justice 
system,  knows  no  partisan  boimds.  It 
is  truly  national  in  scope  and  demands 
the  full  talents  and  best  efforts  of  all 
concerned.  It  should  be  free  from  po- 
litical bickering.  As  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  Criminal  Laws  Sub- 
committee, it  is  my  privilege  to  work  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  do  what  I  can  to  help  to  work  for 
solution  of  these  vexing  problems. 

The  Senator  has  introduced  today  a 
series  of  bills  which  can  do  much  to  at- 
tack some  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
associated  with  the  mounting  tided  wave 


of  crime  and  lawlessness.  One  bill  would 
lay  to  rest  the  controversy  generated  by 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  centering 
around  the  admissibility  of  voluntary 
confessions  in  Federal  criminal  proceed- 
ings. 

It  would  establish  a  ccHnmonsense  19- 
proach  to  the  question  of  the  admissi- 
bility of  confessions,  leaving  the  decision 
properly  to  the  trial  Judge  and  jury  who 
are  in  a  position  to  ascertain  the  facta 
and  circumstances  which  bear  on  the 
question  of  admissibility. 

A  second  bill  would  go  a  long  way  in 
resolving  the  intolerable  situation  which 
presently  obtains  on  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  wiretapping.  While  I  have  res- 
ervations about  some  features  of  the 
bill,  particularly  those  sections  having 
to  do  with  the  use  of  wiretapping  by 
State  and  local  officials,  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  Senator  McClellan 's  approach 
is  basically  soimd  and  I  am  happy  to  be 
associated  with  him  in  cosponsoring  the 
bill. 

Two  other  bills,  S.  676  and  S.  677,  are 
identical  to  two  bills  which  passed  the 
Senate  during  the  second  session  of  the 
8»th  Congress,  S.  2188  and  S.  2190. 
They  are  much-needed  measures  which 
provide  for  protection  of  potential  wit- 
nesses in  Federal  criminal  proceedings 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  trial  pro- 
ceeding and  extend  the  Federal  immu- 
nity statutes  to  four  more  areas.  These 
bills  should  be  enacted  without  delay  by 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  final  bill,  S.  678,  would  make 
membership  in  organizations  such  as  the 
Mafia  unlawful.  While  Its  objectives  are 
most  laudable,  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science support  it,  as  there  appear  to  be 
several  fundamental  constitutional  ques- 
tions which  would  arise  should  the  bill 
become  law.  A  real  need  exists  In  this 
area  and  perhaps  an  approach  which 
would  amend  our  present  conspiracy 
laws  might  be  an  alternative  approach 
to  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  again  'I  commend  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan]  for  his  hard 
work  and  continuing  efforts  in  this  field. 
I  will  do  what  I  can  to  assist  him  In  these 
worthy  and  essential  efforts. 


A  DYNAMIC  DEFINITION  OF  STATES 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  rebate  a  share  of  Federal 
tax  revenues,  substantially  without  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  those  revenues,  to 
States  and  large  metropolitan  areas. 

The  central  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
strengthen  the  effective  governing  capac- 
ity of  State  and  local  governments,  and 
thus  to  revitalize  the  true  "Jeffersonian" 
definition  of  "States  rights"  in  our  fed- 
eral system.  I  do  not  mean  "States 
rights"  In  the  way  that  term  is  used  by 
those  who  want  an  excuse  for  govern- 
mental inaction,  either  at  Federal  or 
State  levels,  in  the  regulation  of  vast 
economic  forces,  or  In  meeting  pressing 
public  demands  for  improved  and  more 
equitable  social  services.  I  would  rede- 
fine "States  rights"  in  dynamic  terms,  as 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  States 
and  of  local   governmental  units  gen- 
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erally,  to  act,  to  innovate,  to  experiment, 
In  order  to  meet  public  needs  which  they 
are  best  qualified  to  meet.  This  bill  will 
give  States  and  local  governments  the 
means  to  protect  their  right  to  act. 

The  experience  of  this  country  since 
1900  demonstrates  the  importance  of  in- 
culcating the  true,  dynamic  definition  of 
States  rights.  Since  1900.  this  country 
has  seen  a  veritable  explosion  of  govern- 
mental activity  to  regulate  the  economy, 
and  to  provide  far-reaching  social  serv- 
ices. What  activities  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
what  should  be  left  to  State  and  local 
goverrunents,  was  the  central  question 
of  American  constitutional  law  imtil  al- 
most the  beginning  of  the  Second  World 
War.  Until  that  time,  many  constitu- 
tional lawyers  believed,  as  an  immutable 
principle,  that  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  regulate  the  econ- 
omy or  to  provide  social  services  was 
rigidly  limited,  and  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing portion  of  this  power  was  firmly  In 
the  hands  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. States  rights,  for  these  constitu- 
tional lawyers,  simply  meant  the  right  of 
the  States  to  be  free  from  any  Federal 
Government  competition  in  regulating 
the  economy  or  providing  social  services. 

That  constitutional  principle  has  to- 
day virtually  vanished  from  our  law 
books.  Since  the  late  1930's  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  the  economy  and  to 
provide  services  for  "the  general  wel- 
fare" has  been  firmly  established.  The 
crisis  of  the  1929  depression  vividly 
demonstrated  the  interdependence  of  all 
parts  of  our  national  economy  and  the 
consequent  need  for  central  economic 
regulatory  power. 

The  pervasive  controls  exercised  by  the 
Federal  Government  during  World  War 
n  further  set  the  stage  for  expansion  of 
the  federal  role  In  our  national  life. 
When  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Amer- 
ican people  saw  the  magnitude  of  the 
social  needs  which  had  been  Ignored 
during  the  war  and  before — needs  in 
housing,  health  care,  transportation,  ed- 
ucation, and  a  multitude  of  other  areas — 
they  turned  to  the  Federal  Government, 
both  from  habit  and  because  they  could 
not  get  a  fair  hearing  from  State  gov- 
ernments dominated  by  unrepresentative 
Interests,  and  hamstnmg  by  archaic 
constitutions  and  a  tradition  of  inaction. 
Thus  Federal  expenditures,  in  grants-in- 
aid  and  other  forms,  to  State  and  local 
governments  rose  from  $894  million  in 
1946  to  $14  billion  in  1966.  These  ex- 
penditures were  made  for  specific  pro- 
grams, with  detailed  Federal  supervision 
of  the  purposes  for  which  and  manner 
In  which  the  funds  were  spent  by  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  right  to  respond  to  the  unmet  social 
and  economic  needs  of  our  citizens  dur- 
ing the  past  several  decades.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  never  again  be  dom- 
inated by  the  political  views  of  the  1920's 
and  early  1930's  which  held  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  no  power  to  meet 
pressing  social  needs,  even  though  the 
States  refused  to  act. 

But  today  the  success  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  establishing  its  consti- 
tutional right  to  act,  and  the  vast  scope 


of  the  programs  undertaken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Govermnent,  create  new  problems. 
State  and  local  governments  are  today 
threatened  with  two  unfortunate  possi- 
bilities. They  can  accept  limited  roles, 
under  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  to 
carry  out  programs  initiated  and  guided 
by  the  Federal  Grovemment,  and  thus 
they  can  become  mere  adjuncts  or 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Or  even  worse,  they  can  become  wholly 
passive  and  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  bypass  them  altogether  in  pro- 
viding the  broad  range  of  social  services 
which  our  citizens  demand.  In  that 
event,  State  governments  would  simply 
wither  away  imtil,  as  Senator  Dirksen 
has  said  In  another  context,  "the  only 
people  interested  in  State  boundaries 
will  be  Rand  McNally."  In  short,  State 
and  local  governments  are  in  danger  of 
being  swamped  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  situation  threatens  the  vitality  of 
our  governing  processes.  The  lesson  we 
learned  in  high  school  civics  courses — 
that  our  federal  system  insures  plural 
centers  of  power  and  permits  local  initia- 
tive and  control  to  meet  local  prob- 
lems— is  in  danger  of  becoming  irrele- 
vant. Some  people  may  not  regret  this. 
They  may  say  that  the  long  history  of 
State  inaction,  of  wholesale  legislative 
corruption  and  domination  by  special 
Interests,  has  proved  that  the  States 
cannot  be  trusted  atid  must  be  rigidly 
controlled  by  the  Fbderal  Government 
or  bypassed  altogether. 

I  wholeheartedly  disagree  with  this 
view.  I  cannot  deny  the  imsavory  past 
history  of  many  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. But  many  factors  which  pro- 
duced that  history  can  be  overcome. 
For  one  thing,  the  courts  have  acted 
against  malapportionment  in  State  legis- 
latures which  made  State  governments 
imrepresentatlve  and  unresponsive  to 
public  needs.  I  am  proud  to  have  played 
a  part  in  the  opposition  to  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempts,  in  the  last  Congress,  to 
overtxim  the  Supreme  Court's  reappor- 
tionment decisions.  Now  we  can  build 
on  the  promise  offered  by  reapportion- 
ment— the  promise  of  more  responsive 
and  responsible  State  governments. 

Another  Important  element  contribut- 
ing to  the  unsatisfactory  performances 
of  many  State  and  local  governments  has 
been  the  absence  of  sustained  public 
interest,  or  public  scrutiny,  regarding 
th*  actions  of  these  governments.  This 
situation  can.  I  think,  be  changed.  The 
bill  I  propose  today  contains  measiu"es 
to  increase  effective  public  scrutiny  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

F\indamentally,  I  believe  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  mistrust  State  and  local 
governments,  and  to  discard  our  federal 
system.  We  have  too  much  to  lose.  We 
will  lose  the  benefit  of  the  State  as  a 
laboratory  for  social  programs,  as  a  po- 
tential source  of  innovation  and  experi- 
mentation in  our  system  of  government. 
And  we  win  lose  the  benefit  of  the  State 
as  an  Independent  source  of  authority 
in  our  society,  a  source  which  Is  more 
accessible  to  many  people  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  No  matter  how  much 
autonomy  the  Federal  Government  gives 
to  its  bureaucrats  administering  pro- 
grams outside  Washiiigton.  those  bureau- 
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crats  carmot  respond  as  freely  £is  State 
and  local  officials  to  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  citizens  in  different  localities 
in  this  country.  If  we  permit  the  func- 
tions of  State  and  local  governments  to 
atrophy,  we  will  lose  a  vital  humanizing 
element  in  our  system  of  government. 

We  must  devise  means  to  rescue  State 
and  local  government.  What  can  we 
do?  Some  politicians  attempt  to  meet 
this  problem  by  resurrecting  the  old, 
dead  slogans  of  States  rights.  "The 
Federal  Government  has  become  too 
big,"  they  say.  "Its  programs  must  be 
cut  back,  and  its  role  in  our  national  life 
must  be  reduced,  to  leave  the  field  free 
for  the  States  to  act — or  to  refuse  to 
act."  This  is  no  true  answer  to  the 
problem.  Simply  reducing  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  no  cor- 
responding assimiption  of  responsibili- 
ties by  State  and  local  governments 
brings  the  clear  danger  that  the  vital 
social  needs  of  this  country  will  not  be 
adequately  met.  In  effect,  these  critics 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  saying, 
"We  must  strengthen  State  government 
by  weakening  the  Federal  Government, 
and  if  this  means  that  our  educational 
system  will  become  increasingly  out- 
moded, that  our  air  and  water  will  con- 
tinue to  choke  us  with  pollution,  that  our 
health  facilities  will  remain  inadequate 
and  imavailable  to  many  people— if 
weakening  the  Federal  Government  will 
mean  that  a  multitude  of  social  problems 
go  unmet,  well,  that's  too  bad."  TTiat,  in 
effect,  is  the  old  States  rights  argument. 
I  think  that  argument  Is  imacceptable  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

I  propose  a  different  answer  to  meet 
the  threat  that  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  swamp  State  and 
local  goveriunent.  I  believe  that  State 
and  local  government  can  be  strength- 
ened without  at  the  same  time  weaken- 
ing the  Federal  Government.  I  believe 
we  must  strengthen  and  refurbish  the 
Jeffersonian  concept  of  States  rights- 
the  responsibility  and  right  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  compete,  on  equal 
terms,  with  the  Federal  Government  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  citizens.  When 
I  said,  at  the  beginning  of  these  re- 
marks, that  we  must  protect  the  rights 
of  States  to  act,  to  Innovate,  to  experi- 
ment, I  did  not  mean  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  step  aside  in  the  hope 
that  the  States  would  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge. I  meant  that  States  must  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  not  be  permanently  confined 
to  a  back  seat  in  our  processes  of  gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  dynamic  definition 
of  States  rights.  If  it  is  put  into  ac- 
tion, it  could  revitalize  our  federal 
system. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  is 
intended  as  a  basic  step  in  establishloj 
this  dynamic  definition  of  States  rights. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  meet  two  needs; 
First,  to  provide  funds  to  States  and  to 
large  metropolitan  area  governments 
which  can  be  used,  basically  as  those 
governments  see  fit,  to  provide  public 
services,  and  second,  to  create  incentives 
for  better  government  at  State  and  lo- 
cal levels  by  requiring  comprehensive 
planning    and,    in   large    metropolltaB 
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iieas,  some  form  of  intergovernmental 
cooperation.  Moreover,  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  evaluating — 
though  not  controlling — ^the  State  and 
metropolitan  area  plans,  by  establishing 
g  Commission  for  Federalism. 

I  believe  both  needs — the  State  and 
local  need  for  funds  and  the  need  for 
incentives  to  better  goveriunent — must 
be  satisfied  if  we  hope  to  achieve  a  dy- 
namic federalism.  The  State  and  local 
need  for  funds  has  been  eloquently  at- 
tested to  since  World  War  II  by  a 
courageous  number  of  State  and  local 
officials  who  have  run  the  considerable 
political  risks  of  Increasing  taxes.  In 
1963  alone.  State  and  local  property 
taxes  across  the  Nation  were  increased 
7.3  percent,  sales  taxes  were  Increased 
8.7  percent,  corporate  income  taxes  were 
Increased  7.5  percent,  and  personal  In- 
come taxes  were  increased  6.3  percent. 
There  are,  however,  serious  inhibitions 
on  the  ability  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  increase  taxes  to  meet  their 
needs:  traditional  political  resistance 
generated  by  powerful  constituents  at 
State  and  local  levels;  fears  among  State 
and  local  officials  that  tax  increases 
would  cause  industry  and  population  to 
move  to  other  jurisdictions;  rigid  con- 
stitutional provisions  which  restrict  tax 
rates  and,  in  a  number  of  States,  forbid 
income  taxes  altogether.  My  own  State 
of  Maryland  lost  the  services  of  a  great 
Governor,  William  Preston  Lane,  who 
was  defeated  In  1950  solely  because  his 
administration  enacted  a  State  sales 
tax.  Every  State  has  similar  examples 
of  excellent  Governors — members  of 
both  parties — who  have  been  defeated  at 
the  polls  because  they  had  the  courage 
to  propose  an  unpopular  tax  increase 
which  their  people  badly  needed. 

Tax  revenues,  are,  of  course,  not  the 
only  source  of  State  and  local  funds,  and 
these  governments  have  been  prodigious 
In  using  other  sources.  For  example, 
since  World  War  n.  State  and  local  debt 
have  Increased  by  600  percent.  Nonethe- 
less, I  seriously  doubt  whether  State  and 
local  government  will  be  able  to  meet 
Increased  expenditure  needs  during  the 
next  decade  from  the  soinrces  now  avail- 
able to  them.  Unless  State  and  local 
governments  are  freed  from  the  heavy 
financial  pressure  which  now  lies  on 
them,  they  will  be  continually  tempted 
to  defer  public  necessities,  to  gloss  over 
Inadequate  facilities  in  education  and 
health,  in  transportation  and  housing, 
in  recreation,  police  protection,  and  a 
host  of  other  areas.  Until  the  financial 
pressures  on  State  and  local  government 
are  eased,  we  cannot  hope  to  see  them 
rise  boldly  and  Imaginatively  to  meet 
public  needs. 

The  Federal  Qoverimient  must  act  to 
ease  these  financial  pressures.  In  order 
to  assure  the  vitality  of  our  federal  form 
of  government,  and  to  guarantee  the 
concept  of  States  rights  for  which  I  have 
spoken.  The  Federal  Government  must 
accept  its  responsibility  to  restore  a 
proper  balance  to  our  goverrmiental  sys- 
tem. Moreover,  as  a  practical  matter, 
I  believe  it  is  desirable  that  Federal, 
rather  than  State  and  local,  taxes  should 
De  utilized  to  meet  increased  revenue 
needs.    At  present,  approximately  four- 


fifths  of  total  State  and  local  tax  reve- 
nues come  from  property  and  sales  or 
gross-receipts  taxes.  These  taxes  do  not 
respond  to  economic  growth  as  readily 
as  Income  taxes,  and  in  many  areas, 
these  taxes  have  been  raised  to  the  i>oint 
where  they  discourage  business  and 
farming  and  throw  a  disproportionate 
burden  on  those  least  able  to  pay.  State 
income  taxes,  as  they  have  been  tradi- 
tionally administered,  are  also  more  re- 
gressive than  the  Federal  Income  tax. 
Furthermore,  as  Walter  Heller  has  point- 
ed out : 

Costs  of  collecting  Federal  taxes  are  lar 
below  costs  of  collecting  state  and  local 
taxes,  and  given  vast  advantages  In  Juris- 
diction, size  and  scale,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Is  an  Inherently  more  efficient  tax  ad- 
ministering agency  that  those  of  the  states. 
(Heller,  New  Dimensions  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, p.  167) 

We  must  insure,  of  course,  that  Federal 
grants  are  used  by  the  States  for  action, 
not  simply  for  replacing  tax  revenues 
which  they  would  otherwise  raise  from 
their  own  sources.  I  therefore  propose 
that  any  State  whose  revenue-raising  ef- 
fort falls  below  the  average  of  the  ef- 
forts made  by  all  States,  will  have  its 
share  of  Federal  funds  correspondingly 
reduced.  It  would  not  be  fair,  I  think, 
for  a  State,  which  is  making  less  than  an 
average  effort  to  raise  its  own  revenues, 
to  receive  Federal  funds  equal  to  the 
funds  received  by  the  other  States. 

I  further  believe  that  the  goverrunents 
of  large  metropolitan  areas  in  this  coim- 
try  need  special  financial  assistance  to 
meet  their  pressing  needs.  The  revenue 
requirements  of  metropolitan  areas  sig- 
nificantly exceed  requirements  of  other 
areas.  Population  density  brings  dis- 
proportionately high  demands  for  pub- 
lic services  of  all  kinds — schools,  roads, 
mass  transportation,  parks,  sewers, 
health  facilities.  Expenditures  average 
30  percent  higher,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
in  metropolitan  areas  than  in  other 
areas. 

Moreover,  many  problems  of  metro- 
politan areas — the  most  intractable 
problems — can  only  be  solved  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  fragmented 
and  often  overlapping  political  Jurisdic- 
tions. But  there  are  many  forces  in 
metropolitan  areas  which  make  coop- 
erative efforts  difficult  to  achieve.  The 
flight  of  population  from  the  central 
city  to  the  suburbs — taking  rich  sources 
of  tax  revenues  and  leaving  behind  grow- 
ing social  problems  of  the  very  young, 
the  very  old  and  the  disadvantaged — in 
itself  fosters  political  separatism  be- 
tween city  and  suburb.  The  city  and  the 
suburb  too  often  refuse  to  admit  that 
many  of  their  problems  are  conmion 
problems  that  can  only  be  solved  through 
common  action.  Because  of  the  old 
parochialisms,  the  sanctity  of  the  county 
line  and  the  city  line,  one  community 
carmot  help  another.  We  have  an  exam- 
ple in  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  where 
the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
and  Baltimore  County  carmot  agree  on 
the  location  of  a  Joint  Incinerator. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  provide  concrete  Incentives  for 
metropolitan  areas  to  acknowledge  their 
common  problems  and  to  act  together  to 


solve  those  problems.  I  agree  witiythe 
recent  recommendation  of  the  Adnsory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions: 

The  Congress  and  executive  agencies 
should  authorize  and  encourage  responsible 
joint  participation  In  urban  development 
programs  by  local  governments  having  com- 
mon program  objectives  in  metropolitan 
areas  that  overlap  political  boundaries. 
(Advisory  Commission' on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  Metropolitan  America:  Challenge 
to  Federalism,  p.  138,  Oct.  1966.) 

I  therefore  propose  that  payments  of 
the  per  capita  allotment  be  made  di- 
rectly to  the  governments  representing 
substantially  all  the  population  of  any 
metropolitan  area,  whose  population  ex- 
ceeds 1.5  million.  To  qualify  for  direct 
payments,  the  goverrmients  of  the  area 
need  not  join  together  in  any  "super- 
metropolitan  government,"  nor  need 
they  enter  formal  regional  compacts  or 
any  other  particular  intergovenmiental 
arrangement.  They  need  only  agree  to- 
gether to  request  funds,  and,  as  I  will 
discuss  later,  agree  on  a  plan  for  spend- 
ing the  funds.  I  would  leave  the  precise 
governmental  form  of  metropolitan  co- 
operation to  the  imagination  and  good 
sense  of  the  metropolitan  governments 
themselves. 

Where  a  metropolitan  area  receives  di- 
rect payments,  my  bill  also  authorizes 
an  additional  allotment  of  40  percent  of 
that  payment  to  the  State  or  States 
which  contain  the  metropolitan  area. 
This  added  payment  is  needed  in  view  of 
the  extraordinary  demand  for  services 
which  the  densely  populated  Large 
metropolitan  areas  impose  on  both  State 
and  local  government.  Moreover,  the 
added  payment  will  be  a  further  Impor- 
tant Incentive  In  persuading  metropoli- 
tan governments  to  devise  means  for 
needed  Joint  action. 

The  bill  I  propose  today  will  thus  en- 
hance the  governing  capacity  of  State 
and  local  governments  by  providing 
necessary  revenues  and  Incentives  for 
regional  metropolitan  cooperation.  It 
will  promote  good  government,  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  by  another  means 
as  well.  I  propose  that,  each  year,  be- 
fore any  pajmient  Is  made  to  State  or 
metropolitan  governments,  those  gov- 
ernments must  prepare  a  comprehensive 
plan  indicating  the  purposes  for  which 
the  anticipated  payments  will  be  spent, 
and  the  relationship  of  those  purposes  to 
the  overall  development  of  the  State  or 
metropolitan  area  in  question.  Requir- 
ing State  and  metropolitan  area  govern- 
ments to  develop  and  publicly  articulate 
comprehensive  plans  will  make  these 
governments  more  aware  of  their  need  to 
choose  intelligently  among  competing 
program  alternatives  and  to  relate  those 
choices  to  their  long-range  purposes. 
The  publication  of  these  plans  will, 
moreover,  give  the  public  an  opportunity 
to  scrutinize  the  long-range  policies  of 
their  local  governments  and  to  partici- 
pate more  fully  In  the  development  of 
those  policies. 

The  plans  prepared  by  State  and 
metropolitan  area  governments  will  be 
submitted  to  a  Commission  for  Federal- 
ism, created  by  this  bill,  which  will  ad- 
vise  the   various   governments   In   the 
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preparation  of  their  plans,  and  will  eval- 
uate and  report  anniially  to  the  Congress 
on  the  plans.  The  Commission  will  have 
no  veto  power  over  any  part  of  the  plans 
submitted  by  State  and  metropolitan 
area  governments.  The  only  restrictions 
placed  on  State  and  local  expenditures 
of  the  revenues  are  the  constitutionally 
based  antidiscrimination  provisions  of 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
and  the  rnimmum  wage  requirements  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Otherwise,  the 
State  and  metropolitan  area  govern- 
ments will  be  free  to  spend  the  funds  as 
they  see  fit,  to  choose  program  priorities 
based  on  their  Independent  views  of  the 
public  welfare,  unhampered  by  Federal 
priorities  or  limitations. 

Any  limitations — such  as  those  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Javtts  in  his  Federal 
tax-sharing  bill,  S.  482.  Introduced  last 
week— that,  for  example,  funds  cannot 
be  spent  for  administration  or  for  high- 
ways would,  aside  from  their  merits,  be 
unenforceable  since  States  could  simply 
spend  the  Federal  tax-shared  revenues 
for  approved  purposes  and  its  general 
revenues  for  the  disapproved  purposes 
and  no  one  could  prove  whether  the  State 
was  really  spending  "extra"  money  on 
the  disapproved  projects. 

The  independence  of  the  State  and 
metropolitan  area  governments  will  in 
no  way  be  diminished  by  the  advisory 
functions  of  the  Conunlssion  for  Feder- 
alism. Moreover,  the  evaluations  made 
by  the  Commission  of  the  various  State 
plans,  and  the  Commission's  annual  re- 
port to  Congress,  will  produce  great  bene- 
fits for  good  government.  The  various 
States  and  metropolitan  areas — and 
their  citizuis — ^will  be  kept  informed  of 
the  plans  and  activities  of  the  govern- 
ments throughout  the  country.  Invalu- 
able Information  about  program  suc- 
cesses and  failures  will  be  communicated 
among  governments  and  among  the  peo- 
ple generally.  We  wiU  effectively  tap 
the  great  potential  of  our  federal  system 
to  operate  as  a  multitude  of  governmen- 
tal laboratories  for  the  development  and 
testing  of  new  Ideas. 

The  amount  of  money  proposed  under 
this  bill  is  not  great,  as  compared  to  the 
need.  The  bill  would  provide  that  ap- 
proximately 1  percent  of  the  Federal  in- 
dividual and  corporate  Income  tax  rev- 
enues would  be  distributed  among  the 
States  and  metropolitan  areas.  The  bill 
would  have  provided  allotments  of  ap- 
proximately $3.80  per  capita  based  on 
1965  tax  returns,  and  $4.38  per  capita 
based  on  projected  1966  returns.  If  al- 
lotments were  made  to  all  States  and  to 
all  qualified  metropolitan  areas,  the  total 
expenditure  would  have  been  approxi- 
mately $842.6  million,  based  on  1965  re- 
turns, and  $969.8  million  based  on  pro- 
jected 1966  returns.  The  current  fiscal 
limitations  in  the  Federal  budget  have 
led  me  to  propose  these  relatively  limited 
expenditures.  As  I  have  stated  to  my 
constituents  in  Maryland,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  support  the  President's  proposal 
for  a  tax  Increase  Is  so  that  we  may  con- 
sider a  plan  such  as  this  for  remitting 
funds  to  the  States  and  metroiwlitan 
area  governments.    I  believe  that  a  start 


must  be  made  now  to  rescue  our  federal 
system.  We  cannot  postpone  this  press- 
ing social  need.  The  Congress  must 
clearly  commit  itself  now  to  underwrite 
the  fiscal  base  of  State  and  metropoli- 
tan area  governments.  We  must  begin 
a  new  era  of  dynamic  States  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and,  further,  that  the  bill  lie  on 
the  desk  for  10  days  for  additional  co- 
sponsors. 

I  also  ask  that  the  following  tabula- 
tions, of  amoimts  which  my  biU  would 
have  made  available  to  States  and  met- 
ropolitan areas  based  on  1965  and  1966 
tax  revenues,  be  appended  to  these  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  tabulations  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk. 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

The  bill  (S.  673)  to  remit  a  share  of 
Federal  tax  revenues  to  States  and  to 
governments  of  certain  metropolitan 
areas,  and  to  establish  a  Commission  for 
Federalism  to  allot  such  revenues  and 
to  report  on  their  use  to  the  Congress, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  tifle.  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  673 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  pnited  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled, 

STATEMENT  OP  PTTRPOSE 

Section  1.  It  Is  declsred  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress — 

(a)  that  the  effective  governing  capacity 
of  state  and  metropolitan  area  governments 
must  be  strengthened  by  Increasing  the  fi- 
nancial resources  available  to  those  govern- 
ments; 

(b)  that  the  ability  of  State  and  metro- 
politan area  governments  to  Identify  and 
chooee  among  competing  priorities  and  to 
meet  their  problems  by  Innovative  means 
must  be  enhanced; 

(c)  that  comprehenilve  planning  efforts 
and  areawldo  intergovernmental  cooperation 
must  be  fostered  in  order  successfully  to 
meet  areawlde  problems. 

COMMISSIOHr  FOB  FEDERALISM 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Com- 
mlBslon  for  Federalism  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "the  CommlBSloa") ,  which  shall  con- 
sist of  Ave  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  first  Commission- 
ers appointed  shall  continue  In  office  for 
terms  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  years, 
respectively,  the  term  of  each  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  and  their  successors 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  seven  years, 
except  that  any  person  chosen  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  im- 
explred  term  of  the  Commissioner  whom  he 
shall  succeed. 

The  President  shall  designate  one  among 
the  Commissioners  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  annual  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  the  Chairman,  and  the  other  Com- 
missioners, shall  be  equivalent  to  that  pro- 
vided by  level  m  and  level  IV.  respectively, 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  (5 
U.S.C.  S2211  (c),(d)). 

No  more  than  threa  Commissioners  shall 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party.  The 
Commission  Is  authodzed  to  employ  such 


personnel  as.  in  its  Judgment,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  Its  functions. 
allotment  to  states 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  annually 
make  an  aUotment  among  the  several  State* 
of  a  sum  equal  to  one  per  centum  of  the  ag- 
gregate revenue  paid  (or  withheld  for  credit 
against  payment)  on  individual  and  cor- 
porate Income  tax  returns  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year.  This  sum  shall  not 
include  revenue  paid  (or  withheld)  but  re- 
funded to  the  taxpayers  during  that  calen- 
dar year.  Each  State  shall  receive  an  allot- 
ment of  such  sum  based  on  the  ratio  of  it< 
population  to  the  population  of  all  States, 
except  that  any  State  whose  revenue-raising 
efforts  (Including  the  efforts  of  any  political 
subdivisions)  relative  to  its  revenue-raising 
capacity  falls  short  of  the  average  revenue- 
raising  efforts  of  all  States  (Including  the 
efforts  of  any  political  subdivisions)  relative 
to  their  revenue-raising  capacity,  shall  re- 
ceive a  correspondingly  lesser  allotment. 

(b)  The  revenue-raising  effort  relative  to 
revenue-raising  capacity  of  each  State  shall 
be  determined  by  comparing  the  total  gen- 
eral revenues  of  the  State  (Including  any 
political  subdivisions)  with  the  total  Income 
of  individuals  residing  In  the  State. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
"State"  shall  Include  the  various  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

ALLOTMENT     TO     METBOPOLITAN    ABEAS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  If  the  authorities  which  repre- 
sent substantially  all  of  the  population  re- 
siding in  the  Jurisdictions  which  compose 
any  metropolitan  area  whose  population  ex- 
ceeds one  million  five  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple shall  In  concert  so  request,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  make  an  annual  allotment  directly 
to  such  authorities.  The  amount  of  such 
allotment  shall  be  a  sum  equal  to  that  part 
of  the  sum  allotted  under  section  3,  above,  to 
the  State  or  States  containing  the  metropoU- 
tan  area,  which  part  refiects  the  ratio  of  the 
population  of  the  metropolitan  area  to  the 
population  of  the  entire  State  or  States. 

(b)  Where  an  aUotment  is  made  to  the 
authorities  of  a  metropolitan  area,  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  three-flfthi 
of  the  sum  thus  allotted  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  total  sum  allotted,  under  section 
3,  above,  to  the  State  or  States  which  contain 
the  metropolitan  area. 

(c)  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  means 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  aa 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  such  modifications  as  the 
Commission  may  determine  to  be  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  5.  There  la  hereby  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1968,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
an  amount  which  the  Commission  shall  each 
year  indicate  is  required  to  satisfy  the  allot- 
ments made  under  sections  3  and  4  above. 

Sec  6.  (a)  Before  receiving  an  allotment 
under  section  3  or  4,  each  State  or  the 
authorities  governing  metropolitan  area 
shall  each  year  submit  to  the  Commission  a 
comprehensive  plan  indicating  the  purposes 
for  which  the  sums  to  be  allotted  will  be 
expended  and  the  relationship  of  those  pur- 
poses to  the  overall  development  of  the  State 
or  metropolitan  area. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  no  power 
to  disapprove  or  to  revise  any  portion  of » 
plan  submitted,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  by  a  State  or  the  authorities 
governing  a  metropoUtan  area.  The  Com- 
mission may,  however,  from  time  to  time 
consult,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  with  each 
State  and  authorities  governing  a  metropoli- 
tan area  regarding  the  preparation  or  Im- 
plementation of  a  plan. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  annually  report 
to  the  Congress,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1968,  regarding 
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tbe  implementation  of  this  title  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  Commission  shall  give  its  evalua- 
tion of  the  purposes  for  which  and  the  man- 
ner; in  which  the  sums  allotted  under  this 
title  have  been  expended.  The  Commission 
Is  authorized  to  require,  from  time  to  time, 
reports  from  States  and  metropolitan  areas, 
(or  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  subsection. 

Src.  7.  (a)  The  provisions  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  shall  be  deemed 
^pUcable  to  any  activity,  program  or  serv- 
ice provided  solely  or  In  part  from  any  allot- 
ment received  under  this  title  by  a  State  or 
gutliorltles  governing  a  metropolitan  area. 

(b)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  projects 
aislsted  by  funds  allotted  under  this  title 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards specified  in  this  section,  the  authority 
and  functions  set  forth  in  the  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  "individual  and  corporate  income  tax 
returns"  shall  mean  returns  of  the  tax  on 
the  income  of  individuals  and  corporations 
Imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 

(b)  Tlie  population  of  a  State,  of  all  the 
States  and  of  metropolitan  areas  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commission  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  data  available  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The   tabulations    presented    by    Mr. 

Tydings  are  as  follows: 

Apjiroximate  allotments  to  each  State  {in- 
cluding allotments  to  metropoUtan  areas) 
based  on  1965  and  1966  tax  revenues 


state 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Aiiiona 

Arkansas 

Calilbnila 

Colorado _ 

Comiecticut 

Delaware 

Florida , 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Looisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire! Ill] 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .. 

Rhode  Island 

Sooth  Carolina 

Sooth  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Trtas..  ' 

Utah ■ ■ 

Vermont...    "" 

viiginia I'lirr 

Washington 
WestVlnrinla.";"""' 

Wlseonsln 

Wyoming 

District  of  Corumbia! 


1965 


$i: 


779,500 
040,100 
018, 100 
430,000 
345,700 
504,500 
847,000 
931,000 
215, 500 
866,000 
749,000 
674,000 
280,000 

■23,500 
550.500 
168,500 
185,000 
671,000 
789,500 

•86,000 
443.500 
912,000 
108,000 
260,000 
674,500 
841,500 
572, 500 
634,000 
600,500 
078,600 
863.500 
645,000 
946.500 
526.000 
246,000 
361.500 
430,000 
663,000 
417, 500 
807,000 
600,500 
785,500 
218,500 
789,600 
960,600 
149.600 
367.500 

%ioon 

900,000 
263,000 
265,500 


1966 


$14, 706, 000 

1,197.000 

6, 925, 500 

8.550,000 

98, 236, 300 

8. 635, 500 

12,483,000 

2,223,000 

25,  564,  500 

19,  408,500 

3, 163, 600 

3,078,000 

58,984,500 

21,546,000 

12,141.000 

9, 918, 000 

14, 022, 000 

15,  732, 000 

4,360,000 

20,473,500 

37, 695, 000 

43,  658. 500 

18. 538, 500 

23, 298,  .'iOO 

3, 078,  000 

10. 174,  500 

6, 412, 500 

1.881,000 

2,992,500 

34, 616. 500 

4,446.000 

99. 738,  500 

21,802,500 

2,907,000 

48,597.000 

10, 773, 000 

8, 550. 000 

67,808,000 

3,933,000 

11, 286, 000 

2,992,500 

17,014,500 

48,788,000 

4,360,500 

1, 795, 000 

20, 657, 500 

13,081.500 

8,037,000 

18, 297, 000 

1.453,000 

4,910,500 


Approximate  allotments  to  each  metropoli- 
tan area.^  over  1,500,000  population,  based 
on  1965  and  1966  tax  revenues 


Metropolitan  area 


New  York,  N.Y 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 

Cahf.... .  . 

Chicago,  111.... 

I'hiladolphi^,  Pa.  (a:id  certain 

parts  of  New  Jersey) 

Detroit,  Mich .' 

Boston,  Mass. 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif. 
Washington,  D.C.  (and 

certata  parts  of  Virginia 

and  Maryland) 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (and  certain 

parts  of  Illinois) 

Cleveland,  Oiilo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Newark,  N.J 

Houston,  Tei 

Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn.. 


1965 


1966 


$43, 122, 500 


748,500 
216,500 

730,500 
093,500 
156,000 
153,000 


169,500 
090,600 

464,500 
490,000 
056,500 
942,500 
441,000 
087,500 


$49, 701, 000 

29, 077,  50O 
•Jy.  005, 500 

20. 437, 000 
17,397,500 
14,011.500 
12,855,500 


10.  569. 000 
10, 367, 460 

9, 702, 600 
8,633,000 
8, 133. 600 
7,992,500 
7, 424, 000 
7, 016, 760 


'  For  purposes  of  this  approximation,  the  metropolitan 
area  is  the  same  as  the  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area,  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  listening  with  great  interest 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

I  am  also  studying  the  so-called  Heller 
plan  under  which,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  Federal  Government  would  collect 
the  money  and  the  State  government 
would  distribute  it.  Is  that  understand- 
ing correct? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. My  proposal  Is  not  identical  with 
the  Heller  plan,  but  a  number  of  the 
ideas  in  my  proposal  have  their  genesis 
in  that  plan. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  not  saying 
that  I  am  against  the  plan.  I  am  study- 
ing it. 

Would  that  not  give  those  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  all  the  problems  in- 
cident to  that  of  a  tax  collector,  and 
those  in  the  State  government  all  the 
pleasure  of  distributing  the  money? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Yes.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
point  out  that  we  stand  to  gain  the  great 
benefits  by  revitalizing  the  States,  by 
giving  them  a  lesser  tax  load  and  a 
greater  opportunity  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  people.  These  benefits  to  our  sys- 
tem of  government  will  give  us  ample 
justification  against  any  criticism  that 
we  might  receive. 

One  characteristic,  in  particular,  dis- 
turbs me  about  the  programs  which  Con- 
gress devises  and  sends  to  the  States.  I 
realize  that  these  programs  are,  in  the 
judgment  of  Congress,  what  the  States 
need.  But  I  question  whether  we  In 
Congress  are  the  best  people  in  every 
instance  to  determine  what  the  individ- 
ual States  need. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit,  I  shall  yield  in  a  moment. 

I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  interstate 
highway  program.  Many  areas.  partlc-» 
ularly  great  cities,  have  swallowed  high- 
way funds,  and  provided  matching  funds 


of  their  own,  even  though.  If  they  had 
free  choice,  they  would  a  hundred  times 
rather  have  used  the  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  rapid  transit  system  or 
some  other  facility  more  vitally  needed 
by  the  city  or  community.  But  since 
the  Federal  program  is  on  a  "talce  it  or 
leave  It  and  lose  it"  basis,  the  State  and 
local  oflBcials  say,  "'Even  though  we 
would  prefer  not  to  invest  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  highways  for  our 
city,  nevertheless,  since  it  is  offered  to 
us  on  a  'talce  it  or  lose  if  basis,  we  will 
take  it."  I  would  like  to  get  away  from 
such  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  give  consideration  to 
this  thought:  In  my  State,  a  State  of- 
ficial said  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  inefficient  in  the  way  it  is  hanriUng 
these  programs.  Therefore,  he  thought 
an  operation  of  the  Heller  type  would  be 
a  good  thing. 

I  asked.  "Would  it  not  simplify  mat- 
ters and  reduce  the  work  of  the  bureauc- 
racy if  the  money  were  collected  by  the 
State  and  not  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment?" 

We  have  a  State  income  tax.  for  ex- 
ample. 

He  said.  "Oh,  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  collect  the  taxes  much  more 
efficiently  than  the  State  government 
could." 

So  I  was  a  little  torn  between  the  idea 
of  the  State  distributing  the  tax  rev- 
enues because  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  idea  of 
having  the  Federal  Government  collect 
the  taxes  because  of  the  State's  inef- 
ficiency. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  the  point  is 
well  made,  at  least  so  far  as  tax  collec- 
tion is  concerned.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's tax-collection  machinery  is  Im- 
measurably superior  to  and  more  eco- 
nomical than  the  tax-collection  ma- 
chinery in  any  State. 

Basically,  I  am  afraid  that  If  we  in  the 
Congress  do  not  act,  the  same  situation 
will  continue  as  has  occurred  In  the 
past — that  sufficient  revenues  will  not  be 
raised  In  the  States,  perhaps  because  they 
cannot  do  so.  perhaps  because  they  fear 
political  retribution  if  they  do  so;  our 
problems  will  continue  to  grow:  schools 
falling  behind,  air  pollution,  water  pol- 
lution, transportation  systems  that  can't 
accomplish  what  the  people  want,  inade- 
quate police  protection.  If  the  States  fail 
to  meet  these  problems,  the  people  will 
demand  that  somebody  else  act.  There 
Is  only  one  "somebody  else"  and  that  is 
the  Congress.  But  when  Congress  moves 
into  these  areas  in  which  State  and  local 
government  should  play  an  active  role 
we  break  down  the  federal  system.  We 
will  lose  the  dynamism  In  our  society  if 
everything  emanates  from  Washington 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  half  in  jest  and  half 
seriously,  that  If  there  were  to  be  political 
retribution  because  of  a  raise  In  taxes,  I 
am  sure  he  would  be  willing  to  join  me 
In  a  willingness  for  State  officials  to 
share  that  retribution  with  Congress. 
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I  thank  the  Senator  for  enlightening 
me  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  TYDINas.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


EAST-WEST   RELATIONS    AND    THE 
SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Senate  will  be  asked, 
shortly,  to  consider  measures  which  bear 
on  Uie  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Eastern  Europe.  These  measures — 
whether  the  Soviet-United  States  Con- 
sular Treaty  which  is  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or  an 
East-West  Trade  Act  or  something  of 
the  sort — will  not  be  earth-shaking.  In 
themselves,  they  will  Involve,  for  the  most 
part,  dollars-and-cents  and  rubles-and- 
kopeks  considerations.  They  will  be  de- 
signed to  make  commercial  and  other  ex- 
change between  the  United  States  and 
Eastern  Europe  simpler,  safer,  and,  per- 
haps, more  ample  than  is  now  the  case. 

Insofar  as  this  Nation  is  concerned,  the 
principal  objective  of  these  measures  is  to 
remove  some  of  the  handicaps  which 
American  businessmen,  traders,  farmers, 
and  others  now  experience,  as  compared 
With  West  Germans,  British,  Japanese. 
French,  and  other  nationalities,  when 
pursuing  legitimate  activities  with  re- 
spect to  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
We  seek,  too,  better  consular  services  and 
more  adequate  protection  for  Americsm 
travelers  in  that  region,  to  the  end  that 
high-handed  detentions  and  other  offen- 
sive acts  against  citizens  of  this  Nation 
may  be  better  controlled  and  strange  in- 
cidents like  that  involving  the  death  of 
Newcomb  Mott  in  early  1966  may  be 
avoided  or  clarified. 

Considerations  such  as  these,  in  my 
judgment,  would  be  sufficient  in  them- 
selves to  argue  for  the  kinds  of  measures 
affecting  East-West  relations  which  are 
likely  to  come  to  the  Senate.  Beyond 
them,  moreover,  are  additional  consider- 
ations which,  in  the  end,  may  prove  to 
be  of  even  greater  importance.  In  this 
connection,  I  refer  to  the  address  of  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  New  York 
City  on  October  7  last.  The  President,  on 
that  occasion,  dwelt  on  the  need  to  bring 
the  two  segments  of  Europe — East  and 
West — into  a  new  fusion.  He  spoke  of 
the  willingness  of  this  Nation,  in  its  poli- 
cies, to  contribute  to  meeting  that  need, 
in  the  larger  context  of  promoting  world 
peace. 

The  President  outlined  several  areas 
where  progress  had  already  been 
achieved  in  the  improvement  of  East- 
West  relations.  He  noted  other  areas 
where  he  Intended  to  act  on  his  own  con- 
stitutional authority  to  remove  barriers 
to  undef^standing  and  to  peaceful  ex- 
change with  Eastern  Europe,  and  to 
still  other  areas  in  which,  in  order  to  act 
effectively,  he  would  seek  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Congress. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Administration 
has  moved  for  some  time  with  sensible 
caution  to  give  substance  to  the  views 
which  were  expressed  by  the  President 
not  only  last  October  but,  again,  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  in  January. 
Some  of  the  self-imposed  roadblocks  to 
the  export  of  non-strategic  American 


products  to  Eastern  Europe,  for  example, 
have  now  been  removed.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  been  empowered  to 
guarantee  commercial  credits  for  sales 
of  U.S.  goods  to  additional  Eastern 
European  countries,  as  it  already  has 
been  doing  for  many  years  with  respect 
to  just  about  every  other  nation  in  the 
world.  Accords  have  been  entered  into 
with  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  which,  on 
a  reciprocal  basis,  provide  for  raising  the 
status  of  diplomatic  installations  from 
legations  to  embassies.  Recently,  a  civil 
air  agreement  has  been  signed  which 
paves  the  way  for  tha  growth  of  the  com- 
mercial movement  of  passengers  and 
freight  by  air  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States. 

These  are  examples  of  the  kinds  of  un- 
derstandings and  agreements  which  have 
been  reached  In  recent  years.  There  are 
others  which  also  bear  upon  the  gradual 
amelioration  of  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe.  I  shall  not  burden  the  Senate 
with  an  enumeration  at  this  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  however,  that  there 
be  included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  list  of  treaties  and  other  international 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  the  nations  of  ESastern  Europe  since 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
treaties  and  other  international  agree- 
ments was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Teeaties  and  Othe»  Internationai.  Agree- 
ments   CONCLTTDED    BETWEEN    THE    UNITED 

States  of  America  and  the  Union  or  So- 
viet Socialist  REPuatics  and  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean Coitntries,  November  23,  1963,  to 
January  18,  1967 

BILATIaiAL 

Union  of  Soviet  Sccialist  Republics 
Aviation 

Civil  air  transport  agreement,  with  ex- 
change of  notes.  Signed  at  Washington  No- 
vember 4,  1968.  Entered  into  force  Novem- 
ber 4,  1966. 

Agreement  supplemontary  to  the  civil  air 
transport  agreement.  Signed  at  Washington 
November  4,  1966.  Entered  Into  force  No- 
vember 4,  1966. 

Cultural  Relations 

Agreement  on  exchanges  In  the  scientific, 
technical,  educational,  cultural  and  other 
fields  m  1964  and  1965,  with  annexes. 
Signed  at  Moscow  February  22,  1964.  En- 
tered Into  force  Febr\irary  22,  1964. 

Agreement  on  exchanges  in  the  scientific, 
technical,  educational,  cultural  and  other 
fields  In  1966  and  1967.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton March  19,  1966.  Entered  Into  force 
March  19,  1966. 

Desallaatlon 
Agreement  on  cooperation  In  the  field  of 
desalination,   including   the    use  of  atomic 
energy.    Signed    at    Moscow    November    18, 

1964.  Entered  into  force  November  18,  1964. 
Agreement    extendlog    the    agreement    of 

November  18,  1964  on  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  desalination,  Including  the  use  of 
atomic  energy.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  signed  at  Moscow  November  18  and  De- 
cember 3,  1966.  Entered  into  force  Decem- 
ber 3,  1966. 

Fisheries 

Agreement  relating  to  fishing  operations  in 
the  northeastern  Pacific  Ocean.  Signed  at 
Washington  December  14,  1964.  Entered 
Into  force  December  14,  1964. 

Agreement  relating  to  fishing  for  king 
crab.    Signed    at   Washington    February    5, 

1965.  Entered  Into  force  February  5,  1965. 


Poland 


Agricultural  Commodities 
Agricultural  commodities  agreement  with 
exchanges  of  notes  (wheat,  cotton,  edible  oU 
tobacco) .  Signed  at  Washington  February 
3,  1964.  Entered  Into  force  February  3,  1964. 
Agricultural  commodities  agreement  with 
exchanges  of  notes  (wheat,  rice,  cotton), 
Signed  at  Washington  February  3,  1964.  En- 
tered into  force  February  3,  1964. 

Aviation 
Agreement  relating  to  reciprocal  acceptance 
of  certificates  of  airworthiness  for  imported 
civil  glider  aircraft.  Exchange  of  notes  at 
Wajshlngton  September  16  and  27,  1965.  En- 
tered Into  force  September  27,  1965. 

Cotton  Textiles 

Agreement  concerning  trade  in  cotton  tex- 
tiles. Signed  at  Washington  June  24,  1965. 
Entered  into  force  June  24,  1965. 

Agreement  concerning  trade  in  cotton  tex- 
tiles. Signed  at  Washington  May  18  and  20, 
1966.     Entered  into  force  May  20,  1966. 

Radio  Facilities 
Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  low-power  radio 
station.     Effected   by  exchange  of   notes  at 
Washington  March  31    and  April   16,  1964. 
Entered  into  force  April  16,  1964, 
Romania 
Cultural   Relations 
Arrangement    relating    to    a    program  of 
visits  and  exchanges  In  cultural,  educational, 
scientific  and  other  fields  during  the  calen- 
dar years  1965  and  1966.     Exchange  of  notes 
at  Washington  December  23,  1964.     Entered 
into  force  December  23,  1964. 

Yugoslavia 
Agricultural  Commodities 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act,  as  amended,  amending 
agreements  of  January  5,  1955,  November  3, 
1956,  December  22,  1958,  April  28,  1961  and 
December  28,  1961.     Signed  at  Belgrade  April 

15,  1964.    Entered  Into  force  April  15,  1964. 
Agricultural  commodities  agreement  with 

exchange  of  notes  (title  I).  Signed  at  Bel- 
grade April  27,  1964.  Entered  into  force 
April  27,  1964. 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  with 
exchange  of  notes  (title  I) .  Signed  at  Bel- 
grade April  27.  1964.  Entered  into  force 
April  27,  1964. 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement. 
Signed  at  Belgrade  April  28,  1964.  Entered 
Into  force  April  28.  1964.  Amendment:  De- 
cember 29  and  30,  1965. 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  with 
exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Belgrade  Octo- 
ber 28,  1964.  Entered  into  force  October  28, 
1964. 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  with 
exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Belgrade  Octo- 
ber 29,  1964.  Entered  into  force  October  29, 
1964.  Amendment:  December  29  and  30, 
1965. 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  with 
exchange  of  notes.   Signed  at  Belgrade  March 

16,  1965.  Entered  into  force  March  16,  1965. 
Agreement  amending  agricultural  commod- 
ities agreement  of  December  28,  1961.  Signed 
at  Belgrade  May  21,  1965.  Entered  into  force 
May  21,  1965. 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  with 
exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Belgrade  July 
16,  1965.    Entered  Into  force  July  16,  1965. 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural 
commodities  agreement  of  November  28, 1962. 
Signed  at  Belgrade  August  9  and  November 
3, 1965.   Entered  Into  force  November  3, 1965. 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  with 
exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Belgrade  No- 
vember 22,  1965.  Entered  into  force  Novem- 
ber 22. 1965. 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  com- 
modities agreements  of  April  28  and  October 
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J9,  1964.  Signed  at  Belgrade  December  29 
and  30,  1965.  Entered  Into  force  December 
30,  1965. 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural 
iXjDunoditles  agreement  of  November  22, 
1965.  Signed  at  Belgrade  January  21,  1966. 
jntered  into  force  January  21,  1966. 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under 
title  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
Signed  at  Belgrade  April  11,  1966.  Entered 
into  force  April  11.  1966. 

Cotton  Textiles 
Agreement   concerning   exptorts   of   cotton 
textiles  from  Yugoslavia  to  the  United  States. 
Sxchange  of  notee  at  Washington  October  6, 
1964.    Entered  into  force  January   1,  1966. 
Amendment:  December  30,  196S. 
Education 
Agreement  for  financing  certain  education- 
al exchange  programs.     Signed  at  Belgrade 
November  9,  1964.     Entered  into  force  No- 
vember 9, 1964. 

Visas 

Agreement  for  the  abolition  of  all  nonim- 
migrant visa  fees.  Exchange  of  notes  at 
Belgrade  December  30,  1963,  March  27  and 
April  4,  1964.     Entered  into  force  April  15, 

19S4. 

HULTTLATERALS 

Fisheries 

Protocol  to  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries Convention  of  1949  regarding  harp  and 
hood  seals.  Dated  at  Washington  July  15, 
1963.  Ratifications  deposited :  United  States, 
July  13,  1964;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, April  13,  1964;  Poland,  January  6, 
1966. 

Fur  Seals 

Protocol  amending  the  Interim  convention 
on  conservation  of  North  Pacific  Pur  Seals. 
Done  at  Washington  October  8,  1963.  Ratifi- 
cations deposited :  United  States,  February  6, 
1964;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
March  12,  1964. 

Health 

Addition  regulations  amending  the  inter- 
national sanitary  regulations  of  May  25, 1951. 
Done  at  Geneva  May  12,  1965.  Accepted  by : 
the  United  States,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czech- 
ovakla,  Hungary,  Poland,  Romania,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Yugoslavia. 

Statute  of  the  International  Agency  for 
research  on  cancer.  Done  at  Geneva  May 
20,  1965.  Notifications  of  Intentions  to  Ob- 
serve and  Apply  Provisions  of  Statute :  United 
States,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Maritime 
International  Load  Lines  Convention,  1966. 
Done  at  London  April  5,  1966.  Ratifications 
deposited:  United  States,  November  17,  1966; 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  July  4. 
1986. 

Amendments  to  the  international  conven- 
tion of  1954  for  the  prevention  of  pollution  of 
the  sea  by  oil.  Etone  at  London  April  11, 
1962.  Ratifications  deposited :  United  States, 
September  21,  1966;  Poland,  April  29,  1963. 

Postal 

Constitution  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
General  Regulations.  Pinal  Protocol,  and 
Convention  with  Pinal  Protocol  and  Regula- 
tions of  Execution.  Done  at  Vienna  Jiily  10, 
1984.  Ratification  deposited:  United  States 
December  29.  1966.  Signed  for  but  not  yet 
ratified  by  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslavakla, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Romania,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  Yugoslavia. 
Sugar 

Protocol  for  the  further  prolongation  of 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement  of  1958. 
Done  at  London  November  1.  1965.  Signed 
for  the  United  States.  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
eary,  Poland,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 


Telecommunications 

Final  Protocol  and  Additional  Protocols  to 
the  International  Telecommunication  Con- 
vention. 1965.  Done  at  Montreux  November 
12,  1965.  Signed  for  the  United  States. 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Partial  Revision  of  the  radio  regulations 
(Geneva  1959).  Done  at  Geneva  November 
8,  1963.  Ratifications  deposited:  United 
States,  April  3.  1964;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  August  3,  1965;  Yugoslavia, 
October  8,  1964. 

Trade 

Proc6s-verbal  extending  the  declaration  on 
the  provisional  accession  of  Tunisia  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Done  at  Geneva  December  12.  1963.  Signed 
for  the  United  States,  Czechoslovakia. 

Declaration  on  the  provisional  accession 
of  Iceland  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at  Geneva  March  5, 

1964.  Signed  for  the  United  States,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia. 

Second  procds-verbal  extending  declara- 
tion on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  October  30,  1964. 
Signed  for  the  United  States,  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia. 

Similar  protocols  done  at  Geneva  October 
30,  1964,  February  8,  1965.  December  14,  1965, 
and  July  20.  1966.  Accepted  by  the  United 
States  with  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia. 

United  Nations  Charter 

Amendments  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  on  representation  on  the  Security 
Council  and  on  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  Adopted  at  New  York  December 
17.  1963.  Ratifications  deposited:  United 
States,  Albania,  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Romania,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  Yugoslavia. 
Whaling 

Amendments  to  the  schedule  to  the  inter- 
national whaling  convention  of  1946. 
Adopted  October  1,  1964.  July  2,  1965,  July  1. 
1966.  Accepted  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Wheat 

Protocol  for  the  extension  of  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement,  1962.  Open  for 
signature  at  Washington  March  22-Aprll  23, 

1965.  Ratifications  deposited :  United  States, 
June  21,  1965;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  September  20,  1965. 

Protocol  for  the  further  extension  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  1962.  Open 
for  signature  at  Washington  April  4-29,  1966. 
Ratifications  deposited:  United  States,  July 
15,  1966;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
June  28,  1966. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Senators  will  note 
from  this  list  that  the  number  of  agree- 
ments which  have  been  reached  is  sub- 
stantial and  that  it  covers  a  wide  range 
of  quite  ordinary  human  pursuits  such 
as  agriculture,  aviation,  commimication, 
trade,  and  fisheries.  The  list  involves 
neither  a  massive  nor  a  sudden  or  un- 
precedented departure  in  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Eastern  Europe.  Rather,  it  re- 
flects a  slow  and  painful  evolution  in  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  and  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  We  have 
been  moving,  in  a  very  prosaic  fashion, 
in  the  direction  of  a  greater  stability  and 
an  enlarged  mutuality  in  these  relations. 

May  I  say  that  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration deserves  every  credit  for 
initiating  this  process,  because  it  really 
began  as  a  debate  in  a  Moscow  kitchen 
and  a  friendly  discussion  between  heads 
of  state  at  Camp  David  many  years  ago. 
During    the    Kennedy    administration, 


there  was  a  continuance  of  the  process 
of  trying  to  bring  to  a  close  an  era  of 
mutual  suspicion,  reprisal,  hostiUty,  and 
intolerance,  and  it  received  a  very  pow- 
erful impetus,  it  should  be  noted,  when 
the  Senate  consented  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Dur- 
ing the  Jolinson  administration  a  series 
of  additional  agreements  have  been  con- 
cluded which  iiave  carried  the  process 
even  further.  In  fact,  the  process  has 
gone  just  about  as  far  as  it  can  go  on  the 
fuel  of  executive  initiative  and  preroga- 
tive alone. 

What  is  now  sought  by  the  President, 
therefore,  is  a  contribution  from  the  Con- 
gress to  the  end  that  the  amelioration 
in  relations  may  continue.  With  the  leg- 
islation that  is  sought,  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  be  able  to 
continue  the  effort  if.  as,  and  when  op- 
portunities arise. 

I  have  every  confidence,  Mr.  President, 
that  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
will  give  the  most  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  legislative  requests  of  the  Presi- 
dent which  bear  on  East- West  relations. 
I  have  every  confidence  that  under  its 
responsible  leadership,  the  Senate  mi- 
nority will  do  the  same.  May  I  say  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  that  he 
has,  at  all  times,  been  willing  to  put  the 
interests  of  the  Nation  before  everything 
else  in  matters  of  foreign  poUcy.  In- 
deed, my  recollection  is  still  vivid  of  the 
great,  the  decisive  contribution  of  this 
distinguished  American,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksbn]  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
which  was  negotiated  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent, John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

In  the  Senate,  we  owe  It  to  the  Presi- 
dent— to  any  President — to  give  him 
whatever  support  and  cooperation  we 
can  give  him  in  good  conscience  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy.  We  owe  him  that, 
regardless  of  his  party  and  regardless  of 
our  party.  There  is  no  other  way,  if  the 
interests  of  the  Nation,,  of  all  of  us,  are 
to  be  safeguarded. 

May  I  say,  too,  that.  In  the  Senate, 
we  also  have  our  own  responsibilities  in 
matters  of  foreign  policy.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  resist  the  pressures  which 
would  compel  the  Senate  to  a  point  of 
view  on  the  basis  of  intimidation,  brow- 
beating, or  cajolery.  The  issues  of  East- 
West  relations  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  Nation  and  its  future. 
They  warrant  the  most  dispassionate  and 
deliberate  consideration  of  which  the 
Senate  is  capable. 

As  a  Senator  of  Montana  and  as  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  will  not  be  importuned  by 
any  pressure  from  any  side  into  the  dis- 
card of  that  responsibility  which  has 
been  placed  upon  me  by  all  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Montana  and  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

If  it  is  proper  to  urge  upon  the  Sen- 
ate, as  I  have,  a  thorough  and  dispas- 
sionate examination  of  legislation  which 
involves  domestic  problems,  how  much 
more  so  it  is  valid  to  urge  upon  the  Senate 
that  it  look  closely  and  dispassionately 
at  legislation  and  practices  of  our  foreign 
relations  which  may  have  atrophied  into 
postures  more  suitable  to  the  past? 
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It  Is  in  that  context,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  hope  the  Senate  will  study  any 
measures  related  to  East- West  questions 
which  may  be  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  Is  in  that  context  that  I  would 
hope  adjustments,  as  may  be  appropriate 
can  be  made  to  the  end  that  those  poli- 
cies and  practices  may  be  brought 
abreast  of  the  times. 

I  am  not  deluding  myself  as  to  the 
immense  difficulties,  even  in  the  Senate, 
of  that  kind  of  dispassionate  considera- 
tion of  East-West  relations.  The  cur- 
rents of  an  old  hostility  run  deep  and 
strong.  The  difficulties,  moreover,  are 
now  heightened  by  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam. That  war  casts  an  ever-lengthen- 
ing shadow  over  all  efforts  to  build  peace 
more  stable.  Indeed,  to  some  there  is  an 
incongruity,  a  repugnance  in  the  mere 
contemplation  of  measures  to  ease  rela- 
tions with  nations  which  are  hostile  to 
the  policies  we  are  following  in  Vietnam. 
That  is  a  sentiment  which  can  be  imder- 
stood  by  any  Member  of  the  Senate,  be- 
cause every  one  of  our  States  has 
suffered  its  share  of  casualties  In  Viet- 
nam, and  the  end  is  still  not  In  sight. 

But  it  is  time  to  face  up  to  the  facts: 
To  give  way  to  that  resentment  will  not 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam  one  day  sooner; 
to  Indulge  that  indignation  may  relieve 
oiu-  feelings,  but  it  will  not  bring  one  less 
American  casualty  in  Vietnam.  On  the 
contrary,  to  pursue  policies  based  on  re- 
sentment and  indignation  is  to  invite  the 
enlargement  and  prolongation  of  con- 
flict and,  in  the  end.  an  infinitely 
greater  number  of  casualties  for  our- 
selves and  all  concerned. 

It  will  test  our  wisdom  to  be  able  to 
act  with  reason  and  equanimity  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  world  is  moving  on, 
largely  indifferent  to  the  conflict  which 
engages  us  in  Vietnam  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, even  hostile  to  it.  The  failure 
of  our  efforts  for  peace  in  southeast  Asia 
do  not  give  us  leave  to  turn  off  our  intel- 
ligence and  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  advancing  peace  elsewhere. 
Indeed,  the  more  the  arrows  in  Vietnam, 
the  more  the  urgency  of  the  olive  branch 
whenever  it  can  be  extended.  The  anti- 
dote to  the  spread  of  war  remains  the 
spread  of  peace. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  on  his  statement  in  re- 
gard to  renewing  and  Increasing  contact 
with  Eastern  Europe.  By  coincidence  I 
was  there  last  month,  as  I  have  been  or 
have  sought  to  be  every  other  year  for 
the  past  20  years.  If  there  was  ever  an 
area  where  we  might  increase  contacts, 
where  the  process  of  eroding  commu- 
nism should  be  increased  in  tempo,  it  is 
in  Eastern  Europe,  where  the  people  have 
now  tasted  some  degree  of  consumer 
goods,  greater  education  and  medical 
benefits,  and  now  want  to  succtmib  to 
the  ordinary  human  wishes  to  live  freely, 
worship  freely,  pUe  up  a  little  property 
freely,  and  talk  freely.  For  this  reason 
they  need  more  exposure  to  the  United 
States. 

Along  a  similar  line  I  would  hope  that 
ratification  of  the  consular  convention 
with  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  accom- 
plished quickly  and  that  similar  conven- 
tions would  be  negotiated  and  concluded 
with  other  Eastern  European  states. 


In  one  country  in  Eastern  Europe  I 
came  across  an  instance  where  a  young 
American  had  been  to  jail  for  2  months 
but  our  Government  had  not  been  noti- 
fied, and  we  were  not  aware  of  that  fact. 
This  situation  would  have  been  elimi- 
nated if  such  a  consular  convention  were 
ratified. 

We  have  recently  raised  our  legations 
in  Sofia  and  Budapest  to  embassy  status. 
However,  I  would  hope  that  soon  actual 
ambassadors  would  be  appointed  there. 
We  now  have  a  minlBter  in  Sofia,  but  he 
has  not  yet  been  appointed  an  ambas- 
sador, which  is  of  certain  embarrass- 
ment to  our  mission.  I  would  hope.  too. 
that  the  Ambassador  we  appoint  to  Bu- 
dapest would  be  one  of  the  same  verve 
and  vitality  as  Eugenie  Anderson  dis- 
played when  she  was  assigned  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  thoughts  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  are,  to  my 
mind,  excellent  thoughts,  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  be  heeded  and  followed  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  who  is  probably  the  best 
qualified  man  in  this  body  to  speak  on 
the  situation  in  Eiistern  Europe.  He 
served  in  the  diplomatic  corps  of  this 
Government.  He  has  served  in  various 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe.  He  has 
gone  back  there  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, and  he  has  retained  his  keen  in- 
terest in  that  part  of  the  world. 

It  it  is  my  hope  that  in  our  considera- 
tion of  East-West  relations  we  will  rec- 
ognize the  possibility  of  these  countries 
becoming  more  "capitalistic"  minded 
and  "capitalistic"  oriented.  One  of  the 
ways  that  comes  about  is  by  an  increase 
in  consimier  demands  for  various  type 
goods  which  are  not  available.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  it  would  appear 
to  be  in  our  interest,  but  only  one  rea- 
son, to  establish  better  relations,  to 
encourage  commerce.  Once  we  make  a 
commitment,  however,  we  must  carry 
through  on  it.  That  was  not  the  case 
as  it  involved  a  rubber  company  in  the 
Midwest.  We  should  stick  to  commer- 
cial commitments  and  be  prepared  to 
follow  through  with  consistent  trade 
policies. 

Mr.  PELL.  As  was  not  the  case  with 
the  rubber  company;  that  company  was 
scared,  I  think  is  the  correct  phrase, 
by  its  competitor  who  organized  a  lobby, 
and  it  withdrew  from  the  area.  The 
rubber  company  ^owed  some  pusil- 
lanimity in  following  through  with  the 
commitment.  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELdJ  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  commitment  as  it 
developed. 

The  Senator  will  recall  my  mention- 
ing to  him  that  while  in  Rumania  I  was 
told  by  Rumanian  officials.  "We  don't 
care  what  kind  of  regulations  you  lay 
down.  You  lay  them  down  and  we 
will  follow  them  and  abide  by  them, 
but  be  clear  and  consistent."  Here  is 
Riunania,  a  country  which  we  have 
largely  ignored  in  trade  but  which  is 
developing  trade  with  the  West,  and 
especially  with  West  Germany;  in  fact, 
Rumania  is  West  Germany's  second  best 
customer.  Our  allies  in  Europe  can  in- 
crease trade  with  Rumania,  the  Soviet 


Union,  and  even  China  and  we  find 
nothing  wrong  with  what  they  are  doing. 
It  is  only  when  this  country  tries  to  drop 
some  of  the  barriers  to  nonstrateglc 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe  that  there 
Is  something  wrong.  I  know  that 
traders,  businessmen,  and  agricultural- 
ists, want  to  penetrate  into  that  part 
of  the  world,  but  emotions  run  pretty 
deep  and  hatreds  are  often  hard  to 
forget. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is  also  interesting  that 
In  the  same  country.  Rumania,  because 
of  the  restrictions  which  we  applied  to 
Commimlst  country  diplomats  in  this 
country,  they  placed  even  harsher  re- 
strictions on  our  diplomats;  but  these 
restrictions  apply  only  to  diplomats  of 
the  United  States,  China,  and  Russia. 
The  Rumanians  seem  to  lump  us  all  to 
together ;  every  other  diplomat  is  allowed 
to  travel  unrestrictedly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  The  Senator  b 
correct.  I  wonder,  sometimes,  whether 
Mr.  Newcomb  Mott  might  not  be  alive 
today  if  we  had  had  a  consulate  in  Lenin- 
grad, or  Archangel,  or  some  such  place, 
to  look  into  situations  such  as  his.  We 
do  not  know,  really,  what  happened  to 
him.  Perhaps,  if  we  could  have  looked 
ahead,  that  young  man  might  be  home 
now  with  his  parents  in  New  England. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  a  rather 
amusing  sidelight  to  what  the  Senator 
has  already  said,  the  experience  I  had  on 
attending  the  NATO  Parliamentarians 
Conference.  We  were  briefed  by  our  Am- 
bassador to  NATO  on  our  arrival  In 
Paris,  and  the  one  thing  he  cautioned  us 
about  was  the  displeasure  on  the  part 
of  the  West  German  representatives  at 
the  Conference  with  reference  to  the 
speech  that  was  made  by  our  President 
last  October,  advocating  more  trade  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

Lo  and  behold.  West  Gfermany  had  a 
change  of  Chancellors,  and  the  first  sug- 
gestion the  new  Chancellor  Klesinger 
made  was  to  develop  trade  with  the  na- 
tions behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  is  these  inconsistencies  which  dis- 
turb me.  After  all,  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  trying  to  do  Is  to 
develop  a  detente  which,  in  the  long  run, 
will  give  us  the  tranquillity  and  the  at- 
mosphere necessary  to  avert  ultimately 
a  nuclear  or  a  thermonuclear  holocaust. 
That  is  the  challenge  of  our  time. 
Naturally,  how  we  approach  this  ques- 
tion is  very  serious.  If  anyone  has  any 
better  ideas  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  would  hope  he  would  ad- 
vance them.  Here  we  are.  We  are  com- 
mitted. We  are  committed  up  to  our 
necks  in  Europe.  We  have  already  offl- 
dally  taken  the  position  that  we  cannot 
recall  any  of  our  troops,  although  some 
in  the  Senate  feel  otherwise;  yet,  we  find 
our  allies,  those  we  are  committed  to 
protect,  dealing  with  the  very  forces  we 
are  committed  to  protect  them  against. 
As  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  al- 
ready pointed  out,  they  are  even  doing 
business  with  North  Vietnam.  They  are 
doing  business  with  Red  China. 
.  Therefore,  if  what  we  are  doing  Is 
t.  right,  then  what  they  are  doing  is  wrong. 
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If  wliat  they  are  doing  Is  right,  then 
what  we  are  doing  is  wrong. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  I  believe 
that  these  two  extreme  points  of  view 
should  be  brought  together.  The  chal- 
lenge of  our  time  Is  to  cultivate  that  kind 
of  atmosphere  which  will  avert  the  ter- 
rible holocaust  which  all  of  us  are  so 
dreadfully  concerned  about. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
makes  any  sacrifice  on  the  floor  today  by 
expressing  his  own  point  of  view,  I  heard 
him  say  that  he  does  not  care  what  the 
people  here  or  what  the  people  there 
think  about  it,  he  will  exercise  his  own 
judgment. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  been 
courageous,  and  in  good  conscience  he  is 
saying  exactly  what  should  be  said. 

I  realize  that  we  have  to  be  careful 
because  there  is  no  question  that  we  have 
our  problems  with  Russia.  We  were 
elated  at  our  triumph  in  1963  when,  in 
August  of  that  year,  a  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  was  signed  by  the  United  States 
and  Russia. 

This  great  achievement  was  brought 
about  so  that  a  holocaust  would  not 
begin  by  accident.  We  have  already 
achieved,  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
Nations,  a  treaty  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
weapons  in  space.  Now,  of  course,  we 
have  the  new  threat  of  devices  which 
have  been  exploded  in  Red  China. 

I  say  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
rethink  our  position  In  the  world,  to 
reassess  our  position  in  the  world,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  adopt 
that  inflexibility  which  will  prevent  a 
development  of  friendship  among  the 
nations  which  Is  so  necessary  if  we  are 
to  have  peace. 

The  manufacture  of  bombs  by  the 
thousands  will  never  give  man  peace  in 
the  world. 

Peace  will  have  to  come  first  from  the 
hearts  of  men. 

Somehow  we  must  cultivate  it. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana  again  for  his  fine  remarlcs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator's 
thoughts  are  correct.  I  thank  him  for 
his  inspiring  words,  and  for  his  sound 
and  cogent  arguments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Permsylvanla. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Montana  for  the 
splendid  speech  which  he  has  just  made, 
•teaUng  with  the  question  of  East- West 
trade,  and  indicating  his  desire  to  sup- 
port the  President  in  the  legislation  he 
Is  submitting  to  Congress  which  would 
ewry  out  In  legislative  form  the  policy 
outlined  in  the  splendid  speech  the  Pres- 
Went  made  on  the  subject  of  East-West 
trade  on  October  7, 1966. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  conunents 
niade  by  the  two  dlsthigulshed  Senators 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana  to  the 
lact  that  during  the.  period  Immedi- 
ately after  the  faU  elections,  on  behalf  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  went 
on  a  study  mission,  accompanied  by  a 
^ery  able  member  of  the  committee's 
staff,  Mr.  James  Lowenstein,  to  War- 


saw, to  Moscow,  to  Prague,  and  to  Bel- 
grade, In  the  Interest  of  probing  what 
relaxation  of  tensions  or  accommoda- 
tions could  be  achieved  between  the 
countries  east  of  the  Elbe  and  ourselves, 
with  particular  reference  to  East- West 
trade,  to  cultural  exchanges,  and  to  arms 
control  and  disarmament. 

As  a  result  of  that  study  mission,  a 
report  was  published  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  only  yesterday.  It  is 
contained  in  a  brief  pamphlet  entitled 
"East  of  the  Elbe."  My  observations  and 
conclusions  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  would 
hope  that  the  point  of  view  wliich  he 
has  expressed  today  might  become  the 
majority  point  of  view  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  depressed  that,  imder  the  Con- 
stitution, the  East- West  trade  bill  must 
start  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
because  it  deals  with  tax  matters  and, 
therefore,  we  will  not  have  a  crack  at 
it  in  the  Senate  imless  and  until,  in  his 
wisdom,  the  eminent  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
undertakes  to  bring  out  a  bill— hope- 
fully—in  the  general  form  reconunended 
by  the  President. 

I  did,  however,  in  the  report  to  which 
I  have  referred — which,  of  course,  is 
available  to  all  Senators — recommend 
that  joint  hearings  be  held  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  would  have 
jurisdiction  of  the  East- West  trade  bill 
when  it  reaches  the  Senate,  and  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  to  explore  the 
advantages  or  the  disadvantages  of  an 
East-West  trade  bill  implementing  the 
President's  October  7  speech. 

I  would  hope  that  that  recommenda- 
tion would  find  favor  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
also  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHT],  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  believe  that  such  hearings  would  be 
useful  in  disabusing  many  Members  of 
Congress — and.  I  fear,  many  members  of 
the  American  public — of  fears  of  a  re- 
laxation of  tensions  and  an  approach 
toward  a  detente  between  East  and  West, 
and  would  perhaps  persuade  the  Ameri- 
can public  of  the  desirability  of  moving 
along  the  lines  which  the  President  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  have  so 
eloquently  set  forth. 

Mr.  President.  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  agreeable.  I  should  like  very 
briefly  to  obtain  the  floor  in  my  own  right 
on  another  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  the  floor  and  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  Improve  the 
operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Govermnent.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvaiila  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  S.  355, 
a  bill  to  Improve  the  operation  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  state  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  there  an  amendment 
pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  not. 

AMENDUZNT   NO.   7 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  7  and  ask  that  It  be 

stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  In  the  table  of  contents.  Im- 
mediately after  the  item  relating  to  section 
122  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"standing  rules  op  the  senate 
"Sec.  123.  Paragraph  6(a)    of  rule  XVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  '6.  (a)  Three  members  of  the  following- 
named  committees,  to  be  selected  by  their 
respective  committees,  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  serve  on  said  committee  when  the 
annual  appropriation  blU  making  &ppto. 
prlatlons  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the 
following  table  opposite  the  name  of  the 
committee  Is  being  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

"  'Name  of  committee  and  purpose  of  ap- 
propriation: 

"  'Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry : 
For  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  re- 
lated matters. 

"  'Committee  on  Armed  Services :  For  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

"  'Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences:  For  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities and  matters  relating  to  the  scientific 
aspects  thereof,  except  those  peculiar  to  or 
primarily  associated  with  the  development  of 
weapons  systems  or  military  operations. 

"  'Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency : 
For  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

"'Committee  on  Commerce:  For  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  related  activities, 
including  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

"  'Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia : 
For  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  'Committee  on  Finance,  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service :  For  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  the  Post  Office. 

"  'Committee  on  Foreign  Relations :  For 
the  Department  of  State  and  related  agen- 
cies, and  for  the  foreign  assistance  programs. 

"  'Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: For  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies. 

"  'Committee  on  the  Judiciary :  For  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  for  the  Judiciary. 

"  'Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: For  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"  'Committee  on  Public  Works:  For  public 
works. 

"  'Senate  Members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  (to  be  selected  by  said 
Members)  :  For  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  energy.' " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  change  the 
Senate  rules  which  presently  provide  for 
the  selection  of  three  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  from 
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each  of  eight  legislative  committees. 
These  ex  ofBcio  members  serve  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  the  rele- 
vant subcommittees  thereof,  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  considering  annual 
appropriations  for  programs  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  particular  legislative 
committee.  The  revision  of  this  rule 
would  add  six  more  legislative  commit- 
tees to  this  list,  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  equally  valid  claims  to  participate 
in  appropriations  decisions  affecting 
matters  within  their  jurisdiction.  These 
six  additional  committees  are:  Com- 
merce, Finance,  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  Judiciary,  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  Banking  and  Currency. 

I  have  never  understood  why  ex  officio 
members  of  those  six  committees  were 
not  permitted  to  sit  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  when  the  very  impor- 
tant appropriations  bills  for  programs 
over  which  they  have  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion are  being  considered.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  for 
example,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
Important  legislative  authorizations 
every  year  in  the  field  of  health,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  manpower,  poverty,  migra- 
tory labor,  railroad  retirement,  and  a 
score  of  other  matters  where  appropria- 
tions are  required;  and  yet,  under  the 
present  composition  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Commilttee,  there  are  no  ex  offlcio 
members  representing  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  since  the  giving  to 
the  Republicans  of  one  additional  seat 
on  that  committee  there  are  presently 
three  members  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  who  are  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  but  this 
Is  hardly  the  same  thing  as  having  ex 
offlcio  members  to  the  same  extent  that 
other  committees  of  the  Senate  have. 

Similarly,  the  Finance  Committee, 
which  deals  with  legislation  affecting  the 
Treasury  Department,  does  not  have  any 
member  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  therefore  that  committee  does 
without  the  benefit  of  having  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  represent  it 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
that  important  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

My  purpose  is  to  proceed  to  a  consid- 
eration of  this  amendment  v/hen  the 
morning  hour  is  over  tomorrow. 

I  should  like  to  give  notice  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
call  for  a  live  quorum  when  that  occurs, 
in  order  that  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
be  alerted  to  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  under  consideration. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  majority 
leader,  who  in  turn  is  going  to  confer 
with  the  minority  leader,  and  have  sug- 
gested that  I  would  be  quite  content  to 
enter  into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  limit  the  time  on  this  amend- 
ment to  1  hour,  one-half  hour  for  the 
proponents,  and  one-half  hour  for  the 
opponents,  at  the  end  of  which  I  would 
expect  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

AMENDMENTS    N09.    35    THROUGH    37 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  three  amendments 
which  I  intend  to  offer.  I  ask  that  they 
be  printed  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate.    I  wish  to  add  that  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  has  approved  the  drafting  of  the 
amendment  dealing  with  proxy  voting, 
dealing  with  section  102(d)  which 
amends  section  133(d)  of  the  1946  Re- 
organization Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  receired  and  printed,  and 
will  be  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  for  yielding. 


FOR  il 
SFIELp. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELp.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  coisent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  MERGER  OF  AMERICAN 
BROADCASTING  COMPANIES  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  & 
TELEGRAPH  CORP. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  action  ol  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  Mr.  Donald  Turner,  as  head 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  is  astounding. 

For  more  than  a  year  Mr.  Turner  and 
his  staff  remained  silent  while  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  in- 
vestigated a  proposal  which  would  per- 
mit the  merger  of  the  American  Broad- 
casting Companies,  Inc.,  with  the  Inter- 
national Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 
Mr.  Turner  was  urged  repeatedly  to  sub- 
mit his  views  with  respect  to  the  possi- 
bility of  anticompetitive  aspects  of  such 
a  merger. 

Since  he  offered  no  objections  either 
by  letter  or  by  testimony  at  a  public 
hearing,  the  logical  conclusion  was  that 
he  found  no  anticompetitive  elements  of 
substance  involved  in  the  merger. 

Indeed,  when  the  FCC  was  on  the 
verge  of  ruling  upon  the  merger,  Mr. 
Turner  finally  conaeded  that  there  were 
Insufficient  grounds  for  his  Antitrust 
Division  to  take  court  action  to  block  the 
merger. 

The  FCC  voted  an  December  21,  1966, 
to  approve  the  mei^er.  On  January  18, 
1967,  2  days  before  its  order  was  to  be- 
come final,  Mr.  Turner  suddenly  called 
upon  the  Commission  to  reopen  the 
entire  case  and  to  conduct  a  hearing  in 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  could 
participate. 

What  kind  of  government  process  Is 
this? 

If  Mr.  Turner  had  something  to  say, 
where  was  he  all  of  last  year  during  the 
FCC  study  of  the  case? 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
Professor  Turner  in  his  unorthodox  way 
is  trying  to  get  the  FCC  to  do  for  him 
what  he  has  been  unwilling  and  unable 
to  do  for  himself.  He  is  asking  an  inde- 
pendent, autonomous  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  reverse  a  decision, 
reached  in  good  faith,  that  the  ITT-ABC 
merger  will  be  in  the  public  interest. 

In  fact.  Professor  Turner  has  admitted 
this,  In  effect. 


In  an  interview  with  Television  Digest 
on  January  23,  1967,  he  is  quoted  a^ 
saying : 

There  are  different  standards  involved  be- 
tween the  FCC  and  the  courts.  I  must  have 
a  50%  case  to  win  In  covirt;  the  FCC  might 
throw  the  merger  out  on  a  25%  case.  The 
FCC  can  consider  other  things  beyond  which 
I  can  look  Into — like  ABC  news  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  this  position  is  a  most 
bizarre  one  for  an  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  such  far-reaching  respond- 
biUty. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
recent  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  de- 
ploring the  efforts  of  Mr.  Turner  and  his 
associates  at  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  this  llth-hour  maneuver  to  upset  the 
FCC  ruling. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  neither  Mr.  Turner  nor  anyone 
else  has  raised  any  question  about  this 
case  that  was  not  raised  and  answered 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of  the 
FCC  during  its  extensive  investigation. 


LEADERSHIP  VISION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  America's  economic  structure, 
the  envy  of  other  nations  throughout  the 
world,  has  continued  to  grow  in  produc- 
tiveness through  the  leadership  vision 
and  management  abilities  of  industrial- 
ists such  as  George  H.  Love,  who  has 
served  on  the  boards  of  some  of  America's 
largest  corporations  and  has  advised 
U.S.  Presidents. 

Mr.  Love's  personal  career  has  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  economy  of  my 
own  State  of  West  Virginia  through  his 
service  as  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  now 
merged  with  Continental  Oil  Co. 

Mr.  Love's  executive  abilities  and 
shrewd  business  judgment  are  effectively 
revealed  in  the  article  "Uniting  For 
Strength,"  published  hi  1966  by  Nation's 
Business  as  part  20  of  its  series,  "Lessons 
of  Leadership." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lessons  of  Leadership — Part  20 — ^UOTrmc 
FOR  Strength — A  Conversation  Wrra 
George  H.  Love,  Who  Built  Consoum- 
TioN  Coal  Co.  Prom  Scratch  and  STmn 
Chrysler  Corp.  Along  the  Road  to  Bioon 
Profits 

A  smile  spreads  across  George  Love's  ruddy 
face  when  you  ask  him  when  he's  going  to 
take  life  easy. 

Feet  propped  on  his  desk  and  swivel  chalf 
tipped  back  he  responds,  "I've  been  taking 
It  easy  for  the  past  30  years." 

"Taking  It  easy,"  to  George  Love,  has 
meant  starting  with  a  single,  unprofitable 
coal  operation  and  expanding,  automating 
and  innovating  until  It  is  now  the  nation's 
largest  and  most  profitable  one.  It  hw 
meant  bringing  sustained  peace  to  what 
used  to  be  one  of  labor's  bloodiest  battl^ 
grounds — the  coal  mines. 

It  has  meant  taking  over  direction  of « 
giant  automobile  company  that  seemed 
headed  for  a  smashup  and  then  rebuUdlnf 
that  company — Chrysler — Into  the  nations 
fifth  largest  Industrial  enterprise. 
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It  has  meant  serving  on  the  boaids  of  some 
of  America's  largest  corporations  and  advis- 
ing U.S.  Presidents. 

Mr.  Love's  answer  that  he  has  been  coast- 
ing all  these  years  Is  Illustrative  of  his  per- 
lonallty — he's  low  key,  affable,  relaxed  and 

witty. 

After  a  couple  of  years  In  the  Investment 
boalness  following  graduation  from  Prince- 
ton and  Harvard's  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness, Mr.  Love  began  to  erect  what  has  be- 
come the  empire  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co. — 
•  company  that  in  the  face  of  burgeoning 
demand  for  gas  and  electricity  never  had  an 
unprofitable  year  since  Mr.  Love  took  com- 
mand. 

Now  66,  Mr.  Love  is  Consolidation's  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  and  recently 
brought  about  Consolidation's  merger  Into 
Continental  Oil  Co.,  thus  melding  a  nearly 
total  energy  company — gas,  coal  and  oil. 

Mr.  Love  relinquished  one  of  the  many 
hats  he  wore  the  first  of  the  year  when  he 
retired  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  Chrysler 
Corp..  a  post  he  took  in  1961  when  the  now 
bealtby  corporation  was  in  trouble.  But  Mr. 
Love  Is  keeping  his  hand  in  Chrysler  by  con- 
tinuing to  serve  on  Its  board  and  chair  Its 
executive  committee. 

-fii.  Love  Is  also  a  director  of  Union  Car- 
bide Corp.,  General  Electric  Co.,  Hanna  Min- 
ing Co.,  Continental  Oil  Co.  and  Mellon  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co.  He's  a  member  of 
the  Business  Council,  comprising  about  100 
top  executives.  Is  active  In  civic  organiza- 
tions and  sports  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  and  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

To  Admiral  Arlelgh  A.  Burke,  who  retired 
as  chief  of  naval  operations  In  1961  and 
serves  on  the  board  of  Chrysler  and  a  number 
of  other  major  corporations,  George  Love's 
greatest  asset  is  his  "rare  ability  to  combine 
great  kindness  and  sympathy  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  high  performance  from  his  asso- 
ciates." 

"He  is  an  extraordinary  man,"  Admiral 
Burke  adds. 

John  L.  Lewis,  retired  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  an  old 
adversary  of  Mr.  Love's,  told  Nation's  Busi- 
ness: "George  Love  is  an  Industrial  states- 
man. Our  nation  would  fare  well  had  we 
more  of  his  breed." 

The  following  Interview  with  Mr.  Love  In 
his  modest,  but  tastefully  furnished  office 
high  up  in  the  Koppers  Building  in  down- 
town Pittsburgh  tells  something  of  the  man, 
bis  vision,  his  successes  and  his  hopes  for 
the  future. 

Question.  Mr.  Love,  your  father  was  a 
partner  in  a  wholesale  grocery  operation  In 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  that  had  a  name  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.    Isn't  that  right? 

Answer.  That's  right.  Love  &  Sunshine. 
And  it  was  actually  the  name  of  two  people, 
my  father  and  a  friend  of  his  by  the  name 
of  William  H.  Sunshine.  I  think  the  name 
was  intriguing  enough  that  they  did  rea- 
sonably well. 

Question.  But  you  didn't  foUow  In  your 
father's  footsteps.     Why? 

Answer.  After  graduating  from  Harvard 
Business  School,  I  thought  I  would  like  to 
start  completely  on  my  own.  I  went  with 
Lee,  Hlgglnson  &  Co.,  the  Investment  con- 
cern, and  they  sent  me  from  Boston  to  New 
York,  to  Chicago  and  finally  to  St.  Louis. 

Question.  Why  did  you  leave  the  invest- 
ment business  to  go  into  the  coal  business? 

Answer.  My  uncles  had  a  small  coal  com- 
pany—Union Collieries — in  Pittsburgh,  and 
since  they  had  no  sons,  they  suggested  I  come 
with  them.  They  explained  that  the  coal 
business  was  so  bad  it  just  had  to  get  better 
and  that  I  might  get  part  of  the  credit  for 
malting  it  better. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  got  steadily 
Worse. 

Question.  What  did  you  do  about  it? 
Answer.  Well,  the  first  Job  was  merely  to 
«tay  alive  In  the  coal  business. 


The  trouble  with  the  coal  business  had  al- 
ways been  that  a  family  or  an  individual 
owned  only  one  or  two  mines.  It  was  better 
to  lose  a  little  money  than  close  down,  be- 
cause once  a  mine  was  closed  the  roof  fell 
In.  It  filled  with  water  and  the  whole  capital 
was  gone. 

We  felt  that  if  we  could  eventually  build 
a  company  that  could  afford  to  close  down 
the  poorer  properties  and  concentrate  on  the 
better  ones,  there  was  a  chance  to  make 
something  out  of  this  Industry.  And  that 
is  jtist  what  we  were  able  to  do  by  acquiring 
coal  properties  through  purchase  or  merger. 

And,  there  was  no  technology.  Nobody 
could  a&ord  it.  No  company  was  large 
enough  to  work  on  it.  When  we  finally  got 
the  present  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  together 
in  the  mld-40's.  It  had  the  assets  and  per- 
sonnel to  develop  technology  and  do  re- 
search. But  up  to  that  time  there  bad  been 
very,  very  little. 

Question.  How  did  you  and  George  Hum- 
phrey, who  later  was  to  become  President 
Eisenhower's  Treasury  Secretary,  meld  two 
unprofitable  coal  operations — Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.  and  the  old  Consolidation  Coal 
Co. — into  one  that  was  to  become  very 
profitable? 

Answer.  By  following  the  strategy  I  men- 
tioned a  bit  earlier — putting  together  a  com- 
pany that  bad  enough  mines  so  that  all  of 
Its  business  could  be  put  at  the  better  mines 
and  then  close  down  the  poorer  ones. 

In  February,  1943,  I  joined  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  Meanwhile,  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  rep- 
resented by  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  my  company. 
Union  Collieries,  had  acquired  stock  In  Con- 
solidation. 

After  working  with  Consolidation  Coal  for 
a  period,  we  decided  their  properties  were 
as  hopeful  as  we  had  originally  thought, 
so  we  put  Union  Collieries  Into  Consolida- 
tion Coal,  which  made  the  Hanna-Love  in- 
terests the  main  stockholder  in  Consolida- 
tion. 

We  then  brought  quite  a  few  smaller  com- 
panies Into  Consolidation,  primarily  In 
northern  West  Virginia.  The  next  step  was 
really  instituted  by  the  owners  of  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.,  because  they  were  in  all  sorts  of 
financial  difficulties,  with  arrearages  on  their 
preferred  stock  amounting  to  over  $200  a 
share,  and  things  were  getting  worse.  After 
long,  drawn-out  negotiations,  we  merged 
Pittsburgh  Coal  with  Consolidation,  to  give 
us  a  company  with  some  SO  operating  coal 
mines.  We  sold  off  or  closed  down  the  un- 
profitable ones  and  concentrated  business  at 
the  profitable  ones. 

If  coal  was  going  to  be  competitive  with 
other  fuels,  like  oil  and  gas,  you  bad  no 
choice  but  to  mechanize. 

Question.  Consolidation  Coal  has  never  lost 
money  since  you  took  the  reins,  has  It? 

Answer.  No. 

I  joined  the  company  In  the  early  part  of 
'43,  and  It  hasn't  lost  money  since  then.  But 
bear  In  mind  that  it  had  gone  through  a 
reorganization  in  the  '30's  and  had  cast  aside 
a  great  amount  of  Its  debt. 

Question.  You  have  done  more  than  just 
automate.  You've  geared  coal  to  the  cus- 
tomsrs'  needs,  haven't  you? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  main  job  was  to  find  a 
cheaper  way  to  get  the  coal,  which  after  all 
is   Just   energy,   to   the   consumer. 

The  railroads,  because  of  their  own  finan- 
cial plight,  were  slow  to  reduce  rates  on 
coal,  so  my  company  thought  of  pipelining 
coal;  we  successfully  pipelined  coal  120  miles 
for  several   years. 

Also,  energy  generated  by  coal  can  be 
transmitted  to  the  consiuner  by  wire,  and 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  bring  the 
power  plant  itself  back  to  the  mines  so  there 
would  not  be  any  transportation  of  coal  by 
rail.  Just  the  energy  would  be  transported. 

These  two  tendencies,  I  think,  brought  the 
railroads  to  the  realization  they  had  to  play 
their  part  In  reducing  the  cost  of  energy 
to  the  consumer,  and  they  have  taken  up 
that  responsibility  and  met  It. 


An  added  Impetus  for  us  to  keep  our  costs 
down  and  for  the  raUroads  to  keep  their 
transportation  charges  down  was  the  ar- 
rival on  the  scene  of  atomic  energy.  With 
the  rapid  progress  In  atomic  energy,  we  have 
been  forced  to  mechanize  further  and  the 
railroads  to  reduce  rates  further. 

However,  whUe  atomic  power  as  a  source 
of  energy  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  we 
expected,  so  has  the  demand  for  our  coal 
grown  more  than  we  expected  because  of 
the  tremendous  Increase  in  the  u^e  of  elec- 
trical energy  all  through  the  country.  There- 
fore, to  date  there  has  been  room  for  growth 
in  both  energy  created  by  coal  and  created 
by  the  atom. 

Question.  Tou  have  had  some  pretty  spir- 
ited battles  In  the  past  with  John  L.  tiewls 
and  his  United  Mine  Workers,  haven't  you? 
Answer.  Yes,  we  have  tiad  a  great  many 
of  them.  Our  main  battle,  I  suppose,  was 
in  1949  and  1950  when  the  coal  industry 
went  through  several  months  of  partial  work 
and  no  work.  I  was  called  on  to  represent 
the  coal  operators  in  this  battle  with  Mr. 
Lewis. 

I  might  say  that  was  sort  of  like  matching 
an  elephant  and  a  mouse,  because  be  was 
an  old  hand  at  negotiating  and  it  was  some- 
tlilng  new  for  me.  But  after  this  long,  bit- 
ter struggle — and  it  was  a  very  difflciUt  one — 
Mr.  Lewis  claims  he  nmde  a  man  out  of  me. 
and  I  claim  I  made  an  enlightened  labor 
leader  out  of  blm.  I  don't  know  who  won. 
The  result  of  it  all  was  that  we  learned 
to  understand  each  other  better,  we  learned 
to  have  a  great  respect  for  each  other,  I 
think,  and  that  has  benefited  the  Indus^. 
Incidentally,  that's  the  last  time  the  In- 
dustry decided  to  pick  one  operator  to  rep- 
resent the  whole  nation,  because  It  was  pit- 
ting a  man  who  had  other  responslbiUtles 
against  a  labor  leader  who  was  unusually 
strong  and  had  such  bargaining  as  his  main 
occupation. 

Shortly  after  those  negotiations  we  formed 
the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Operators 
Assn.,  with  Harry  Moees,  who  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  operators  of  the  country,  to  run 
it  as  a  full-time  Job.  From  then  until  now, 
some  16  years,  we  haven't  had  any  major 
strikes  or  labor  trouble  in  coal. 

Question.  You  were  also  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference. 
How  did  It  emerge,  and  what  is  its  signifi- 
cance? 

Answer.  Early  in  19S9i  after  consultation 
with  John  Lewis,  we  called  a  meeting  of 
major  operators,  the  heads  of  the  main  coal- 
carrying  railroads,  the  union  leaders,  the 
manufacturers  of  coal-mining  equipment 
and  the  heads  of  several  utilities  consximlng 
great  quantities  of  coal,  and  put  before  them 
the  thought  of  organizing  Into  a  conference 
whose  main  purpose  would  be  to  further 
the  Interests  of  coal,  politically  and  every 
other  way.  We  felt  we  could  lengthen  the 
arm  of  the  Industry  by  uniting. 

The  reception  of  the  Idea  was  enthusiastic, 
the  organization  was  formed  and  It  has  met 
our  expectations  in  every  way.  The  voice  of 
coal  has  been  heard  In  a  different  way  from 
that  of  any  other  industry,  I  think,  because 
it  is  unique  to  have  labor,  the  operators,  the 
transporters,  and  the  users  combine  with  a 
single  purpose. 

Here  were  four  groups  that  had  fought  each 
other  tooth  and  naU  for  decades.  We  felt 
the  wages  were  too  high,  and  fought  against 
that;  we  felt  that  the  transportation  costs 
of  coal  by  the  railroads  were  too  high,  and  we 
fought  the  railroads;  and,  of  course,  the 
utilities  had  fought  us,  Ba3rlng  our  price  was 
too  high. 

The  organization  still  goes  on,  and  I  hope 
It  always  will. 

Question.  After  years  of  building  Consoli- 
dation Coal  into  the  nation's  largest  and 
most  profitable  producer  of  soft  coal,  you  re- 
cently led  it  into  corporate  marriage  with 
Continental  Oil  Co.    Why? 

Answer.  I  think  that  the  main  motivating 
force  in  this  transaction  was  the  fact  that 
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Continental  represented  two  major  sources 
of  energy,  oil  and  gas,  and  Consolidation  rep- 
resented tbe  other  one  as  far  as  fossil  fuel 
goes— coal. 

These  fuel  Industries  had  been  wasting 
their  time  and  money  battling  each  other 
through  many  years  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  no  longer  competitive. 

Each  of  these  domestic  fuels  had  Its  own 
market.  Years  ago  they  were  competitive, 
but  In  the  last  five  to  10  years,  they  haven't 
been.  Yet  they  have  still  hurt  each  other  by 
battUng  publicly  before  government  commis- 
sions and  In  the  courts. 

I  had  always  dreamed  of  a  company  that 
would  represent  all  three  sources  of  foflsll- 
fuel  energy  and  one  that  would  be  a  step  In 
the  direction  of  conserving  each  fuel  for  the 
highest  possible  use.  If  coal  was  the  best 
fuel  to  use  under  boilers  in  Detroit  or  Balti- 
more, use  It  there,  and  conserve  gas  for  other 
consumer  use  on  a  higher  plane. 

Other  countries  have  done  this,  but  the 
17.S.  Is  without  a  national  plan. 

I  felt  this  merger  with  Continental  would 
be  a  small  step  In  setting  a  pattern  for  the 
more  thoughtful  use  of  these  particular  fuels. 
Fortiinately,  L.  P.  McCoUum,  Continental 
Oil's  chairman,  agreed  with  that  theory. 

Question.  In  1961,  you  took  on  another 
board  chairmanship — that  of  Chrysler  Corp. 
In  what  shape  was  Chrysler  then? 

Answer.  Chrysler  was  In  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  dlfllcultles.  The  confidence  of  the 
public  had  waned;  their  dealers  were  leaving 
them;  some  of  their  best  managerial  person- 
nel were  going  and  they  had  to  let  their 
president  go  Just  a  few  months  after  they  had 
engaged  him  as  president.  So  it  was  quite 
necessary   to   do  something  pretty   quickly. 

Before  I  became  chairman,  I  was  on  a  com- 
mittee of  outside  directors  that  was  given  the 
task  of  finding  new  management  for  Chrysler. 
Because  of  other  responsibilities,  sickness 
and  so  forth,  the  main  responsibility  of  that 
committee  fell  to  me.  After  a  search  of  sev- 
eral months  which  led  In  all  directions,  we 
recommended  Lynn  Townsend,  who  at  that 
time  was  43  and  employed  by  Chrysler  In  a 
responsible  position,  to  be  president. 

That  turned  out  to  be  a  very  fortunate 
selection,  dictated  not  completely  by  wisdom 
but  by  necessity,  because  Chrysler's  fortunes 
were  at  such  a  low  ebb  not  too  many  people 
were  willing  to  take  the  Job. 

The  board  then  suggested  since  we  were 
giving  this  responsibility  to  such  a  young 
man,  someone  untried,  that  I  take  some  Job 
of  responsibility  to  look  over  his  shoulder 
and  be  his  father  confessor.  That's  what 
happened. 

Question.  And  then  Consolidation  put 
some  of  its  money  where  Its  chairman  was? 

Answer.  That's  right. 

So  after  changing  the  bylaws  of  the  coal 
company  so  we  were  legally  able  to  buy,  we 
proceeded  to  buy.  And  as  we  bought  the 
stock  in  the  market,  we  reported  it  publicly 
at  the  end  of  each  month. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  this  outside  company 
being  willing  to  put  large  amounts  of  capital 
into  Chrysler  at  that  particular  time  went 
a  large  way  in  restoring  confidence,  in  the 
employees,  the  buying  public  and  the  deal- 
ers. Consolidation  finally  ended  up,  as  you 
know,  with  some  three  and  a  half  million 
•hares,  or  eight  per  cent,  of  Chrysler's  stock. 

Question.  Mr.  Love,  one  of  your  closest 
friends,  Donald  B.  Lourle,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  The  Quaker  Oats 
Co.,  tells  me  your  strongest  executive  skill 
is  being  able  to  pick  the  right  man  for  the 
right  job.     Do  you  agree? 

Answer.  If  you  are  lazy  enough  and  don't 
want  to  work  yourself,  you  had  better  pick 
the  right  fellow  to  do  the  job. 

My  theory  Is  to  let  the  selected  Individual 
do  the  job,  but  always  be  resuly  to  share  the 
responsibility  for  his  decisions  if  they  turn 
out  wrong.  Of  course.  If  they  are  wrong  too 
often,  you  make  a  change. 

Question.  What  qualities  do  you  look  for  In 


the  men  you  choose  to  help  run  a  corpo- 
ration? 

Answer.  I  think  the  qualities  that  you 
search  for  primarily  are  personality,  desire, 
knowledge  of  the  bvislncss.  And  of  all  these, 
I  suppose  desire  or  ambition  is  the  most 
important. 

But  you  frequently  find  somebody  with 
the  ambition  who  hasn't  the  personality  to 
handle  or  guide  other  people.  So  you  have 
to  look  for  a  combination  of  real,  serious 
ambition,  personality  and  ability. 

Another  Important  ingredient  is  a  happy 
family  life  and  a  wife  who  expects  you  to  do 
well  and  would  be  terribly  disappointed  If 
you  failed  her.  I  have  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  that  regard. 

Question.  How  in  such  a  short  time  did  you 
and  your  management  teem  restore  Chrys- 
ler to  the  successful  and  growing  corporation 
that  It  Is  now? 

Answer.  I  think  the  primary  reason  we 
were  able  to  make  the  tum-around  at  Chrys- 
ler was  that  we  had  Jour  very  good  auto- 
mobile years.  We  had  economic  conditions 
that  gave  us  time  to  move. 

If  we'd  run  into  a  slump  in  the  automo- 
bile business  in  1962  or  1963,  we  might  not 
have  been  able  to  make  the  turn,  because 
It  is  very  difficult  to  stop  a  downturn  in  any 
consumer  goods  in  which  the  public  has  lost 
confidence,  much  less  turn  It  up.  So  I  think 
the  primary  reason  we  Were  able  to  do  it  was 
the  favorable  economld  climate. 

Second,  Lynn  Townsand  and  the  people  he 
picked  to  take  major  Jobs  with  him  were  the 
right  people.  And  that's  fortunate,  because 
there  is  no  sure  way  of  knowing  you  have  the 
right  man  till  he's  doing  the  job. 

Then  third,  the  general  public  wanted 
Chrysler  to  succeed.  It  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion, and  they  didn't  want  to  be  left  with 
only  two  major  automobile  companies. 

Question.  Mr.  Love,  you  have  called  your- 
self a  policy  and  Investment  man.  What  do 
you  mean  by  this? 

Answer.  It  means  jutt  about  what  it  says. 
Take  Chrysler  for  example.  The  day-to-day 
running  of  the  company  was  not  for  me;  I 
didn't  know  enough  about  the  automobile 
business  to  confuse  the  Issue  by  getting  Into 
such  things  as  design  decisions 

On  the  other  hand,  any  matters  of  finan- 
cial policy  or  general  policy  which  would 
normally  go  to  a  board  of  directors,  should 
and  did  come  to  me.  And  because  of  the 
very  close  relationship  between  Townsend 
and  myself,  we  could  decide  quickly  and 
move  quickly.  I  felt  ttiat  I  represented  the 
board  In  these  decislocs  and  could  forecast 
what  their  decisions  would  be. 

Question.  You  were  able  to  attract  really 
top-notch  people  to  Chrysler's  Board,  weren't 
you? 

Answer.  That's  right,  and  that  was  essen- 
tial. Getting  outside  people  to  come  to  the 
board  helped  restore  public  confidence  In 
the  company.  We  got  John  Coleman  in  New 
York;  Admiral  Arleigb  Burke  from  Wash- 
ington; Robert  Semple,  a  very  prominent 
Detroit  industrialist;  J,  Richardson  Dllworth, 
a  former  Kuhn-Loeb  partner  who  was  look- 
ing after  affairs  for  the  Rockefeller  interests. 

I  think  all  these  men  made  a  tremendous 
contribution,  coming  on  the  board  when 
Chrysler  was  in  such  trouble.  It  was  very 
fortunate  for  Chrysler. 

Question.  You  have  been  critical  of  gov- 
ernment policies  regarding  mergers.     Why? 

Answer.  I  have  seen  a  whole  industry 
saved  by  mergers. 

I  don't  think  the  coal  Industry  would  be 
nearly  as  far  along  tecftinically,  or  any  other 
way.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  mergers. 

For  example.  Consolidation  Coal,  built 
largely  through  acquisition,  does  more  re- 
search In  a  year  than  the  whole  Industry  did 
in  a  hundred  years  before.  And  its  ability 
to  be  a  leader,  I  thiak,  went  a  great  way 
toward  making  the  bituminous  coal  industry 
in  this  country  one  of  the  strongest  In  the 
world. 


Where  mergers  tend  to  save  time  and 
money,  they  are  good.  For  example,  Chr^g 
could  have  saved  time  and  money  If  the  gov- 
ernment had  permitted  it  to  merge  vitti 
Mack  Trucks,  Inc.  The  result  would  havt 
been  to  make  Chrysler  a  little  more  competl. 
tlve  with  its  main  competitors,  Genenl 
Motors  Corp.  and  Ford  MotOT  Co.,  a  littlt 
faster.  Therefore,  I  think  it  would  hsTa 
been  a  good  thing  for  the  country. 

I  believe  mergers  are  one  of  the  most  la. 
portant  reasons  this  country  has  been  able 
to  attain  to  its  present  high  level  of  Indui- 
trial  activity  and  leadership. 

Question.  What  is  the  proper  relatlooaiiip 
between  business  and  government? 

Answer.  Well,  there  has  to  be  a  close  re- 
lationshlp.  I  think  knowing  each  other*! 
problems  Is  a  help  to  both. 

Just  where  contact  between  the  two  should 
end,  I  don't  know.  But  certainly,  supply 
and  demand  should  be  the  principal  cauw  of 
price  changes,  up  or  down,  rather  than  gov- 
ernment action. 

Certainly,  where  the  public  Interest  U  at 
stake,  the  government  has  to  take  some  part 
in  labor  negotiations  if  the  parties  cant 
agree.  But  whether  they  should  take  any 
part  where  the  Industry  is  not  fraught  wltb 
the  public  interest  is  something  else  again. 

I  think  that  there  has  to  be  close  contact, 
and  probably  closer  contact  as  we  go  along, 
but  the  dividing  point  will  shift  from  time 
to  time. 

Question.  When  does  a  person  with  your 
energy  and  responsibilities  decide  to  take  life 
a  bit  easier? 

Answer.  My  friends  say  that  I  started  to 
take  life  easier  about  30  years  ago.  And 
that's  true. 

You  had  better  ask  my  old  boss  George 
Humphrey  that  question;  he  says  he  could 
never  find  me  In  the  office  and  there  were  too 
few  telephones  on  golf  courses. 

Question.  Mr.  Love,  your  friend  Mr.  Lourle 
tells  me  you  are  quite  a  musician  and  golfer. 

Answer.  I'm  equally  bad  at  both.  I  play 
the  flute  in  such  a  fashion  that  shortly  after 
I  start  I  lose  my  audience. 

I  play  golf  in  such  a  fashion  that  my 
friend  Arnie  Palmer  and  others  turn  away 
when  they  see  me  swing,  so  they  won't  copy 
it. 

However,  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  the  golf 
course  and  a  little  time  practicing  the  flute, 
but  nobody  takes  the  results  very  seriously, 
including  me. 

Question.  You  and  the  late  Ben  Falrleea 
of  n.S.  Steel  founded  a  golf  club,  didn't  you? 

Answer.  Yes,  Laurel  Valley,  some  eigbt 
years  ago,  I  suppose. 

Uncle  Ben  Falrless  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  &ae  idea  to  have  a  businessmen's  golf 
club  that  could  be  used  for  entertaining  on 
a  very  high-level  basis.  Laurel  Valley  was 
the  result,  and,  as  you  know,  it  Is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  great  courses  in  the  country. 

Our  commission  to  the  architect  was  to 
build  the  best  course  In  the  country,  and  we 
think  he  succeeded. 

We  have  something  over  200  members.  We 
picked  the  membership  carefully,  and  we 
would  normally  suggest  that  the  head  of  a 
corporation  become  a  member  rather  than 
somebody  down  the  line. 

Therefore  we  probably  have  the  most  out- 
standing business  membership  of  any  club  In 
the  country.  You  may  recall  the  PGA  cham- 
pionship was  played  there  in  1965. 

Question.  You  picked  a  pretty  good  golfer 
by  the  name  of  Arnold  Palmer,  to  be  the  pro. 

Answer.  Yes,  and  recently  we  had  a  rather 
unique  dinner  party  with  him.  Arnle  be- 
came 37,  and  his  wife  and  I  planned  a  sur- 
prise party,  which  consisted  of  President  Els- 
enhower arriving  at  Amle's  house  the  day 
Of  his  birthday  with  a  suitcase,  asking  if  be 
could  spend  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Elsenhower  drove  out  that  day,  and 
Inasmuch  as  the  Eisenhowers  were  there  to 
surprise  Arnie  Palmer,  I  called  the  President* 
great  friend  and  associate,  George  Humphrey, 
and  he  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  came  over  thst 
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afenlng  and  surprised  the  Eisenhowers.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  delightful  affair. 

Question.  Mr.  Love,  how  do  you  make  a  big 
decision? 

/answer.  Most  top  executives  haven't  the 
tune  to  go  into  the  details  of  many  transac- 
tions that  demand  a  decision.  I  think  they 
jiave  to  base  their  own  decision  on  how  well 
ptrilcular  advocates  of  one  side  or  the  other 
In  the  organization  present  their  arguments. 

It  U  a  matter  of  Judging  the  people  in- 
yoived  and  how  strongly  they  are  for  or 
ualnst  a  particular  transaction  which  guide 
most  of  us  in  reaching  a  final  conclusion. 


AUTOMOBILES  FOR  PARAPLEGICS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  January  17,  I  introduced 
ft  bill.  S.  427,  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  automobiles  for  disabled  veterans. 
This  measure  Is  identical  to  that  which  I 
Introduced  during  the  89th  Congress, 
wid  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
with  some  liberalizing  amendments  but 
was  not  acted  upon  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives prior  to  adjournment. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  provide 
specially  designed  and  specially  built 
automobiles  for  disabled  veterans  of  the 
cold  war  fighting,  and  specifically  of  the 
period  of  the  Vietnam  involvement  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  the  case  of  a  West  Virginia 
soldier  who  was  injured  by  enemy  mortar 
missile  fire  in  April  1964  near  the  Cam- 
bodian border  of  Vietnam.  It  Is  my 
conviction  that  American  fighting  men 
of  the  present  military  crisis  deserve 
comparable  treatment  and  benefits  ac- 
corded those  of  former  periods  of  armed 
conflict.  Serious  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, such  as  the  loss  of  limbs,  are 
equally  impairing  to  smy  veteran  regard- 
less of  the  time  or  country  in  which  he 
received  his  injuries  while  in  defense  of 
Ills  Nation's  safety  and  best  Interests. 

This  commonality  of  loss  by  seriously 
disabled  veterans  of  military  service  was 
the  subject  of  a  report  In  the  January  22. 
1967,  issue  of  the  Sunday  Star,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  entitled  "Amputees  of  Other 
Wars  Point  Way." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recora 
as  follows: 

Amputees   of    Otkeh   Wars   Point   Wat 
(By  John  Sherwood) 

They  shared  a  common  bond,  although  it 
happened  to  Sol  Kamlnsky  In  the  spring  of 
1944  and  it  happened  to  Spec.  4  Larry  Tucker 
32  years  later,  in  another  place  and  In  an- 
other war. 

They  were  both  in  uniform  when  it  hap- 
pened. That  was  their  first  bond.  Yester- 
day they  were  having  lunch  at  the  Washing- 
ton Hilton  and  Tucker,  20,  of  Euclid,  Minn., 
every  once  in  a  while  would  look  over  at 
Kamlnsky,  who  offered  the  most  positive 
kind  of  reassurance  in  their  Informal  talk. 

Tucker  was  drafted  Nov.  16,  1965,  and  on 
Nov.  27,  1966,  after  laying  a  grenade  field, 
be  stepped  on  one  of  bis  own  grenades  and 
blew  off  his  two  legs  below  the  knee  caps. 

Kamlnsky,  a  New  York  purchasing  agent, 
lost  both  legs  in  Germany  in  April  of  1944: 
Again,  as  In  Tucker's  case.  Just  below  the 
knee  caps. 

The  meeting  was  the  best  kind  of  ther- 
apy ..  .  Tucker  was  In  a  wheel  chair  and 
bis  pants  legs  were  folded  under  the  chair 


seat.  Kamlnsky  was  seated  in  a  regular  chair 
and  his  legs,  although  artificial,  reached  to 
the  floor.  One  man  had  overcome  his  hand- 
icap. Another  was  just  learning  bow  to 
overcome  It. 

The  Washington  Hilton  is  host  for  three 
World  War  n  amputees  this  weekend,  and 
yesterday  the  old  veterans  went  out  to  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  to  visit  with  amputees  from 
the  Vietnam  war. 

"The  first  thing  they  want  to  know,"  said 
one  of  the  World  War  II  vets,  "is  whether  we 
were  married  before  the  injury  or  after  the 
Injury.  When  we  tell  them  that  most  of  us 
were  married  after  the  amputation  they  seem 
to  perk  up  immediately." 

Sandy  Solo,  a  dapper  New  York  textile  de- 
signer with  a  striking  wife  sitting  across 
from  him,  was  handling  a  knife  and  a  fork 
and  a  martini,  and  Tucker  and  Pfc.  Bill  Jen- 
kins, 25,  of  Griffin,  Ga.,  were  obviously  im- 
pressed with  the  way  he  went  about  feeding 
himself. 

Solo  was  with  the  13th  Air  Force  in  the  Pa- 
cific when  Tucker  wasn't  even  born  and 
his  B-24  bomber  was  hit  when  they  were  15 
feet  off  the  ground.  "What  happened?"  says 
Solo.  "Who  knows  what  happened?  I  lost 
both  arms  below  the  elbows.'' 

Solo  is  wearing  hooks  now  where  his  hands 
used  to  be  and  he  handled  the  weary  business 
of  eating  and  drinking  better  than  most 
people  do  with  hands. 

"Oh,  every  once  in  a  whUe  there's  some- 
thing you  can't  do,"  he  says  "But  you  get 
used  to  it.    It  doesn't  take  long." 

Cyril  Wofsy,  a  Silver  Spring  lawyer,  had  his 
legs  amputated  during  World  War  II  when 
he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  and  on  a  month- 
long  forced  march.  "They  froze,"  he  said. 
"But  I  was  really  too  young  at  first  to  realize 
what  had  happened.  Funny  thing,  but  I  got 
married  after  this  happened;  I  learned  to 
dance,  and  I  play  a  fair  game  of  golf." 

Irving  Peltz,  of  Bethesda,  national  service 
director  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
was  almost  blown  to  bits.  But  somehow  he 
held  on  to  most  of  bis  body  and  he  Is  thank- 
ful for  that.  Perhaps  his  case — of  Just  be- 
ing alive  today — is  the  best  proof  of  re- 
habilitation. 

Bill  Elklnd  of  New  York  is  a  CHievrolet 
salesman  and  he  got  it  right  below  the  Icnees 
as  a  radio  operator  crossing  the  Rhine. 

"It  all  passes,"  one  of  the  old  vets  said. 
"You've  got  to  learn  to  live  with  it,  or  else 
you're  going  to  die  of  it.  It's  corny  to  say 
so,  but  you've  got  to  learn  to  live  with  It." 

Capt.  Manuel  "Butch"  Domingoes,  25,  of 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  was  one  of  the  patients 
at  Walter  Reed.  His  left  foot  Is  off,  and  he 
was  slightly  embarrassed  when  he  reached  for 
his  two  aluminum  arm  crutches. 

The  camaraderie  was  there  throughout  the 
afternoon  although  the  ages  were  vastly  dif- 
ferent. 

The  wives  of  the  World  War  II  vets  could 
well  have  been  the  mothers  of  the  young 
men  of  the  Vietnam  war.  And  in  the  eyes 
of  the  older  people,  one  could  se«  the 
thoughts  of  the  young. 

It  had  happened  to  all  of  them  once  in  a 
brutal  moment  of  reality,  although  no  one 
had  quite  thought  it  would  happen  to  hlna. 
Nor  did  they  every  think  they  would  live  to 
reminisce  about  the  common  bond. 

But  there  they  were,  having  lunch  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  on  a  sunny  afternoon 
overlooking  the  swimming  pool,  and  the  wars 
In  Europe  and  Vietnam  had  all  of  a  sudden 
grown  old  and  tired. 


INCREASING  GRAVITY  OP  POPULA- 
■nON   CRISIS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  legislation  was  introduced  in 
the  89th  Congress  and  is  expected  to  be 
introduced  in  the  90th  Congress  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  exploding  popula- 
tion on  a  worldwide  basis.    For  those 


persons  who  are  not  yet  convinced  of  the 
Impending  gravity  of  the  crisis  which 
faces  the  human  race,  two  recent  news- 
paper articles  will  provide  strong  mate- 
rial for  thought.  For  those  persons  who 
are  increasingly  concerned  that  the  prob- 
lems of  overpopulation  be  constructively 
dealt  with,  these  same  two  articles  will 
strengthen  their  conviction. 

One  is  "The  Population  Crisis,"  pub- 
lished in  the  January  22  edition  of  the 
Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C..  and  the 
other  is  "Calcutta:  Squalor  Beyond 
Measure,"  printed  in  the  January  18  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
newspaper  articles  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Jan.  22, 
1967] 

THX  POPTTLAnOK  CUSIS 

By  the  summer  of  1966,  the  population  of 
the  world  had  passed  the  three-and-a-thlrd 
biUlon  mark.  According  to  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau's  annual  Data  Sheet,  Just 
released,  world  population  totaled  3.346  bU- 
llon,  an  Increase  of  65  million  in  1  year — 
180,000  a  day.  This  equivalent  to  a  third  of 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States. 

Robert  C.  Cook,  PRB  president,  said :  "Half 
the  population  now  living  on  the  earth  has 
been  born  since  the  end  of  World  War  EI. 
Curiously  enough,  this  1.6  billion  increment 
approximates  the  total  population  of  the 
planet  in  1900 — only  66  years  ago. 

"It  took  a  million  years  for  world  popula- 
tion to  reach  the  biUlon  mark  In  1800.  In 
the  intervening  166  years,  world  population 
more  than  tripled.  So  rapid  has  the  ac- 
celeration in  growth  been  that,  as  matters 
now  stand,  the  next  doubling  will  occur 
around  the  end  of  the  century  and  the  popu. 
latlon  would  Increase  to  more  than  9  billion 
in  about  50  years. 

"The  United  Nations  estimates  that  world 
population  is  now  growing  by  2  percent  per 
year.  At  this  rate,  population  doubles  in  35 
years,  and  in  a  century,  it  increases  nearly 
eightfold.  In  2066,  the  total  would  be  24 
bUUon." 

Infonnatlon  regarding  'the  population  of 
many  countries  is  stUl  scanty  even  though 
censuses  are  becoming  almost  universal  and 
of  better  quality.  The  big  blank  spot  in  the 
population  map  of  the  world  remains  China 
about  which  even  the  Chinese  appear  ex- 
tremely vague.  Students  of  the  Chines* 
enigma  range  in  their  estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  Chinese  from  700  million  to  900 
million. 

1.  The  low  birth  rate  countries.  These 
mainly  comprise  the  Indiistrial  nations  of 
Europe  (including  U.S.SJI.),  North  America, 
Oceania,  and  Japan.  Birth  rates  in  these 
countries  are  under  25  births  per  1,000  popu- 
lation per  year.  About  a  fourth  of  the  world's 
people  live  in  these  relatively  slow  growing 
lands. 

2.  The  so-called  "developing  countries." 
These  comprise  most  of  the  population  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  They  have 
birth  rates  at  traditionally  high  levels  and 
declining  death  rates.  Births  range  from 
35  to  60  per  1.000  population  per  year.  The 
Increase  in  these  countries  Is  due  to  con- 
tinuing traditionally  high  fertility  rates  com- 
bined with  declining  death  rates. 

In  general,  the  countries  with  the  most 
rapid  population  growth  are  least  equipped 
to  deal  with  it.  Per  capita  income  is  low; 
In  many  countries  hunger  and  Illiteracy  are 
endemic.  Because  of  the  high  fertUlty  and 
declining  mortality,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  in  these  countries  are  children. 

This  has  many  Important  social  and 
economic  implications.    Such  relatively  large 
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proporUoDB  of  youth  In  tbe  developing  coun- 
tries demand  heavy  expenditures  from  an 
already  overburdened  economy  for  clothing, 
housing,  feeding,  and  schooling.  This  tends 
to  siphon  off  the  limited  capital  resources 
urgently  needed  for  economic  development. 
The  high  child  ratio  In  the  developing 
countnea  has  another  somber  aspect.  Each 
year,  on  the  average,  an  Increasing  number 
of  young  people  wlU  be  moving  Into  the  re- 
productive age  brackets.  Barring  changes  in 
the  death  rate,  the  number  of  women  in  the 
high  fertility  age  group.  20-30,  will  Increase 
by  approximately  a  half  In  the  next  20  years. 
This  growing  "fertility  potential"  ads  signifi- 
cantly to  the  gravity  of  the  looming  popula- 
tion crlsiB. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  18,  1967J 

Calcotta:  Squalor  Beyond  Measure 

(By  Arthur  J.  Dommen) 

Cautotta. — ^For  years  it  used  to  be  said 
that  Calcutta  was  the  cesspool  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire.  Nineteen  years  after  India's  In- 
dependence I  could  say  Calcutta  has  earned 
the  uncontested  right  to  be  called  the  cess- 
pool of  the  world. 

No  other  city  In  Asia,  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  reporter,  can  qult«  match  Calcutta's 
filth  and  smell,  its  poverty  and  backward- 
ness,  ita  corruption   and  violence. 

Other  Indian  cities,  like  Bombay  and 
Delhi,  have  their  slums.  But  in  Calcutta 
the  slums  have  moved  in  and  taken  over  the 
downtown  area  so  the  city  hardly  has  a  good 
side  to  show. 

Everywhere  the  hand  of  want  is  out- 
stretched. Everywhere  the  threat  of  mob 
revolt  against  almost  subhuman  conditions 
simmers  just  beneath  the  surface. 

Calcuttans  were  hardly  surprised  at  the 
riot  that  broke  out  In  a  sports  stadium  on 
Mew  Year's  Day  and  spread  to  the  burning 
of  buses  on  city  streets.  For  Calcutta  is  a 
dty  where  even  tickets  to  a  cricket  match 
are  now  sold  through  the  back  door  and 
where  tbe  police  force  is  so  despised  that 
their  clubs  and  tear  gas  have  long  since 
proved  Inadequate  to  protect  policemen 
from  the  wrath  of  tbe  public. 

The  struggle  for  survival  Is  a  full-time 
occupation  in  this  jungle  of  7  million  peo- 
ple where  more  than  half  tbe  families  earn 
less  than  2000  rupees  (t267)   a  year. 

By  day  the  scene  along  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Road,  one  of  Calcutta's  main  avenues,  is  one 
of  intense  competition  between  beggars, 
many  of  them  crawling  along  on  stumps  of 
shriveled  or  missing  arms  and  legs,  and 
pimps  and  black  marketeers,  who  seem  to 
operate  more  openly  in  Calcutta  than  in 
other  Indian  cities.  By  night  bundles  of 
biunan  hopelessness  sleep  on  the  sidewalks 
along  with  tbe  stray  cows. 

Public  sanitation  facilities,  like  other 
services,  have  long  since  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  crush  of  population.  More  people 
manage  to  pack  Into,  on  top  of,  and  on  the 
bvunpers  of  Calcutta  buses  than  they  do  in 
any  other  city. 

The  few  public  services  still  functioning 
are  harassed  by  strikes  and  other  forms  of 
agitation  that  compel  everything  to  go  slow. 

Calcutta  grew  like  an  overgrown  village 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hooghly  River,  a 
sluggish  stream  that  today  cuts  oS  India's 
largest  city  from  tbe  main  body  of  tbe  coun- 
try. A  single  Brltlsh-built  bridge  spans  the 
river  to  the  satellite  city  of  Howrah  where 
the  railroad  lines  from  the  west  terminate. 

Vehicle  traffic  Jams  up  on  the  two-lane 
bridge  every  day,  but  last  month  a  Calcutta 
newspaper  claimed  a  new  record  bad  been  set 
when  nothing  on  wheels  moved  on  the 
bridge  from  3:30  pjn.  to  9:30  p.m.  because 
a  truck  stalled  halfway  across. 

The  city  took  in  an  estimated  million  refu- 
gees from  Pakistan  at  tbe  time  of  Independ- 
ence, and  now  another  mass  migration 
threatens  because  of  famine  In  tbe  neigh- 
boring state  of  Bihar. 

Although  the  city  lies  in  the  huge  Ganges 


delta,  potentially  one  of  the  most  fertile 
rice-growing  areas  of  the  world,  its  food  sup- 
ply is  shriveling.  In  Christmas  week  the 
government  announced  first  that  the  daily 
rice  ration  was  being  cut  from  2  to  1.75  kilo- 
grams and  then  that  there  was  not  enough 
rice  anyway  and  so  CUcuttans  would  be  fed 
wheat  Instead. 

The  city  has  a  host  of  problems  that  may 
never  be  solved.  The  crime  rate  is  going  up. 
Tbe  port  is  silting  up  bo  that  large  cargo  ves- 
sels can  no  longer  dock  here.  Tbe  education 
system  is  cracking  up.  The  percentage  of 
children  in  school  Is  lower  in  Calcutta  than 
in  the  surrounding  countryside  and  getting 
lower. 

About  tbe  only  hope  of  keeping  the  city 
from  degenerating  further  into  one  vast 
slum  that  has  to  be  quarantined  from  tbe 
main  body  of  India  is  that  the  West  Bengal 
state  government  steps  in  with  resources 
that  are  no  longer  available  Inside  the  city. 

The  state  government  is  already  working 
on  a  greater  Calcutta  development  plan  for 
the  450  square  miles  of  the  Calcutta  metro- 
politan area.  The  plan  will  take  responsi- 
bility for  essential  services  out  of  the  bands 
of  the  Calcutta  Corp.,  which  administers  the 
downtown  area's  40  square  miles  and  3  mil- 
lion inhabitants  as  it  today  were  still  1885 
when  it  was  founded  by  the  British. 

Among  the  Calcutta  Corporation's  many 
liabilities  is  an  unwieddy  city  council  of  100 
members.  It  has  had  four  city  commission- 
ers within  the  last  four  years,  none  of  whom 
has  served  out  bis  full  term. 

To  get  tbe  uncollected  garbage  off  tbe 
street  corners  and  to  enforce  some  child  la- 
bor laws  alone,  Calcutta  needs  something 
more  than  that. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  once  again  the  rate  of  crime 
increase  In  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
made  the  headlines,  with  local  news- 
papers commenting  on  the  relationship 
between  the^e  crimes  and  juvenile  law- 
lessness. 

On  January  21,  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Evening  Star  reported  that  the  year  1966 
was  the  ninth  consecutive  year  of  crime 
increases  in  the  District,  as  revealed  by 
police  statistics  just  released. 

On  January  22,  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post,  in  commenting  on  these  crime  sta- 
tistics, stated  that  auto  thefts  led  the 
monthly  increases,  with  a  rise  of  110 
percent  since  December  1965,  when  310 
thefts  were  reported  as  compared  with 
an  unprecedented  652  cases  of  automo- 
bile theft  in  December  1966.  The  news- 
paper article  further  pointed  out  that 
auto  thefts  constitute  one  of  the  biggest 
manifestations  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 
Previously,  that  same  newspaper,  in  a 
January  20  editorial,  reminded  the  pub- 
lic that,  since  mo^  cars  are  stolen  by 
youngsters,  this  particular  crime  becomes 
a  first  step  toward  a  vast  number  of 
criminal  careers,  with  auto  thefts  in- 
evitably being  closely  associated  with 
major  crimes  such  as  bank  robbery  and 
kidnaping. 

As  an  Indication  that  the  serious  as- 
pects of  juvenile  lawlessness  are  more 
and  more  of  concern  to  responsible  ele- 
ments within  the  Metropolitan  area  of 
Washington,  D.C,  the  Evening  Star  has 
reported  on  the  action  of  Kiwanis  Clubs 
In  printing  and  supplying  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  15,000  book- 
lets which  warn  children  against  com- 
mitting criminal  acts.     These  booklets 


printed  in  youth-oriented  language, 
were  given  to  Police  Chief  John  B.  LayJ 
ton.  for  distribution  to  juveniles  and 
parents. 

Effective  work  to  combat  crime  among 
Juveniles  in  the  Nation's  Capital  city 
imperatively  needs  to  be  pursued  at  all 
levels  of  community  life. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
newspaper  articles  and  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
items  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  star 

Jan.  21.  1967] 

Chime  Warning  Booklets  Ready 

Fifteen  thousand  booklets  which  wkh 
children  against  committing  criminal  acta 
have  been  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  by  six  Klwanls  clubs  for  dlsM- 
bution  in  the  Washington  area. 

The  15-page  booklets,  which  teU  In  vivid, 
youth-oriented  language  what  can  happen 
when  a  youngster  gets  into  a  scrape  with  tbe 
law,  were  given  to  Police  Chief  John  B.  Lay. 
ton  yesterday  afternoon. 

Hugh  PhUips  of  Kiwanis  International  and 
several  local  club  representatives  gave  tbe 
booklets  to  Layton  for  distribution  to  all  city 
precincts.  The  precincts  wUl,  in  turn,  iit- 
tribute  them  to  local  teen-agers  and  their 
parents. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Jan.  21,  1967] 

District  of  Columbia  Crime  Increases 
Ninth  Straight  Tear — Auto  Thefts  Pacs 
Rise  in  December 

Last  year  was  the  ninth  consecutive  year 
of  crime  increases  In  the  District,  police 
statistics  revealed  yesterday. 

And  the  monthly  crime  rate  for  December 
didn't  indicate  any  reversal  of  the  trend.  It 
was  up  32  percent  over  December,  1965. 

The  monthly  and  year-end  statistics  were 
published  yesterday  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  They  list  the  seven  main 
categories  of  crime,  from  homicide  to  auto 
theft. 

Auto  thefts  led  tbe  monthly  Increases,  up 
342  offenses  from  December  1965,  a  rise  of 
110  percent.  Robberies  were  up  65  percent, 
aggravated  assaults  33  percent,  burglarlea  14 
percent  and  larcenies  1.4  percent. 

The  only  decreases  in  tbe  monthly  classi- 
fications were  homicides,  down  2  percent,  and 
rapes,  down  28  percent.  Crimes  solved  by 
police  feU  to  27.5  percent,  down  from  31  per- 
cent in  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

For  the  year,  robberies  were  up  28.5  per- 
cent, larcenies  over  $50  up  26.7  percent,  ag- 
gravated assaults  up  20.6  percent,  auto 
thefts  up  16  percent  and  housebreakings  up 
6.3  percent. 

Homicides  and  rapes  both  showed  small 
yearly  decreases.  Total  crimes  Increased  lor 
the  year  by  almost  16  percent. 

Police  statisticians  said  April,  1966,  was  the 
last  month  to  show  a  dip  in  the  monthly 
rates.  Yearly  rates  have  risen  steadily  since 
1957,  while  crime  solving  has  not  changed 
appreciably. 

The  total  number  of  crimes  committed  In 
the  metropolitan  area  in  the  last  year  was 
29,251,  a  new  high,  police  said.  The  most 
frequent  crime  was  housebreaking,  which 
accounted  for  10,276  offenses.  Auto  thefts 
numbered  6,565,  larcenies  5.261,  robberies 
3.703,  assaults  3,177,  homicides  144  and  rapes 
134. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  22,  1967) 

Bio  Auto  Theft  Increase  Spabks  Crrr 

Crackdown 

(By  Alfred  E.  Lewis) 

Spurred  by  a  32.8  per  cent  rise  last  montli 

In  the  incidence  of  serious  crime  over  the 

previous     December,     Federal     and     private 
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^lencles  planned  an  all-out  cooperative  ef- 
fjrt  to  halt  the  runaway  trend  In  one  of 
tbe  offense  categories — auto  theft. 

The  year-end  report  by  MetropoUtan  police 
showed  only  insignlflcant  decreases  in  two 
of  the  seven  major  crime  categories.  Homl- 
(jdee  during  last  December  decreased  by  two 
cages,  or  20  per  cent,  from  December,  1965, 
and  rapes  were  down  by  four  cases,  or  28.6 
per  cent. 

But  auto  thefts,  one  of  the  biggest  mani- 
festations of  Juvenile  delinquency,  registered 
an  unprecedented  110.3  per  cent  Increase, 
^th  652  cases  reported  last  month  as  com- 
pared with  310  in  December,  1965. 

In  the  concerted  effort  to  temper  this  out- 
break, former  New  York  City  Police  Chief 
Michael  J.  Murphy,  now  heading  up  the  Na- 
tional Auto  Theft  Bureau,  conferred  here 
last  week  vflth  FBI  officials  and  other  in- 
terested agencies  on  the  problem. 

on  an  annual  basis,  the  report  for  1966'8 
final  month  showed  a  total  of  25,234  serious 
crimes  reported  here  in  1965  as  compared 
with  last  year's  29,251 — an  increase  over  the 
year  of  15.9  per  cent.  The  same  two  cate- 
gories, homicide  and  rape,  were  the  only  ones 
to  show  decreases,  and  robberies  led  the  over- 
all rise  with  an  Increase  of  28.5  per  cent. 

Among  the  precincts.  No.  11  showed  tbe 
largest  increase  over  the  two  Decembers,  40.5 
per  cent,  but  No.  9  checked  in  with  the 
greatest  number  of  serious  crimes  reported — 
455  last  month  as  compared  with  424  the 
previous  December,  for  an  advance  of  7.3 
per  cent. 

Bobberies  last  month  were  second  only  to 
the  auto  thefts  in  their  percentage  of  in- 
crease, with  491  of  them  reported  as  agamst 
297  in  December,  1965— up  65.3  per  cent. 
Other  categories,  with  the  1965  figures  in 
parentheses,  showed: 
Aggravated  assaults,  278  (208) ,  up  33.7  per 

cent;   housebreakings,    1032    (901),   up   14.6 

per  cent,  and  larcenlel  ($50  or  more),  520 

(613) ,  up  1.4  per  cent. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan. 
20,  1967] 
Lock   Your   Car 

The  Department  of  Justice  certainly  acted 
none  too  soon  In  launching  its  campaign 
against  automobile  thefts.  Not  only  do  these 
thefts  cost  tbe  country  some  $140  million  an- 
ually;  they  are  also  closely  associated  with 
such  major  crimes  as  bank  robbery  and  kid- 
naping. And  since  most  cars  are  stolen  by 
youngsters,  this  particular  crime  becomes  a 
first  step  toward  a  vast  number  of  criminal 
careers. 

Especially  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  law-abiding  citizens  and  legislators 
are  partly  responsible  for  the  high  rate  of 
auto  thefts.  Last  year  about  200,000  cars 
were  stolen  because  they  were  left  unat- 
tended with  keys  in  tbe  Ignition  or  with  the 
Ignition  unlocked.  This  is  a  shocking  price 
to  pay  for  carelessness.  Some  communities 
have  found  that  automobile  stealing  can  be 
reduced  by  as  much  as  45  per  cent  by  alert- 
ing tbe  public  to  tbe  danger  and  by  making 
It  an  offense  (similar  to  a  parking  violation) 
to  leave  a  car  unlocked  and  unattended. 

Ten  states  contribute  to  auto  thefts  by 
having  failed  to  pass  strict  title  laws.  Fortu- 
nately, Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  District 
are  not  on  this  list.  Additional  laws  may 
also  be  needed  to  require  automobile  manu- 
facturers to  build  nevv  safety  devices  into 
new  models.  But  it  Is  not  necessary  to  wait 
for  that  remote  avenue  of  relief  to  produce 
results.  In  very  large  measure  the  individ- 
ual motorist  can  keep  hlmBelf  out  of  stolen- 
car  trouble  by  locking  the  Ignition  and  the 
doors. 


tration's  proposed  budget  for  1968.  A 
detailed  analysis  of  that  document  will 
require  a  good  deal  of  effort  expended 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  However,  one 
thing  is  obvious— the  budget  grossly  im- 
derestlmates  the  costs  associated  with 
the  water  pollution  control  needs  of  this 
coimtry. 

Last  year  the  Senate  vmanimously 
agreed  to  legislation  which  would  have 
authorized  $6  billion  over  a  5-year  period 
for  grants  to  construct  waste  treatment 
facilities.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  the  other  body  au- 
thorized in  theh:  bill  considerably  less 
money,  the  figure  finally  agreed  to  was 
$3.4  billion  for  a  period  of  4  years.  This 
was  below  what  our  information  indi- 
cated to  be  the  national  need.  It,  in  fact, 
was  a  minimum  figure. 

The  $450  million  authorization  for 
fiscal  1968  represented  a  $150  million  cut 
below  the  initial  Senate  amount.  The 
Senate  conferees  knew,  in  accepting  the 
lower  figure,  it  would  be  imperative  that 
no  less  than  $450  million  be  requested  by 
the  administration  for  fiscal  1968  to  set 
an  adequate  pace. 

The  reasons  for  this  position  are  ob- 
vious. In  last  year's  legislation  an  in- 
centive program  was  enacted  whereby, 
if  the  States  perform  certain  tasks,  ad- 
ditional Federal  funds  would  be  made 
available.  The  legislation  enacted  last 
year  provided  for  a  basic  Federal  grant 
of  30  percent  of  a  project's  cost  regard- 
less of  State  activity.  It  provided  a  Fed- 
eral share  of  40  percent  if  the  State 
matched  30  percent,  and  the  Federal  por- 
tion Increased  to  50  percent  if  the  State 
provided  25  percent  of  a  project's  cost 
and  had  established  enforceable  water 
quality  standards.  Also,  the  Federal 
share  would  increase  by  10  percent  of  the 
grant  if  the  project  was  consistent  with 
metropolitan  area  planning. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
NEEDS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Congress  received  the  adminls- 


In  many  States  the  State  legislatures 
are  now  in  sesesion.  I  am  sure  that  they 
have  been,  or  soon  will  be,  alerted  to  the 
expanded  Federal  program.  I  am 
equally  certain  that  their  response  will 
be  somewhat  less  than  wholehearted 
when  they  realize  that  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  an  inadequate  amount 
of  money  to  support  the  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 

According  to  the  budget,  the  President 
has  requested  $200  million  for  the  con- 
struction grants  program  of  which  the 
administration  estimates  only  $152  mil- 
lion will  be  spent.  I  question  those 
estimates. 

Because  of  the  allocation  formula  in 
existing  law,  many  States  would  not  re- 
ceive a  sufiacient  amount  in  fiscal  year 
1968  even  if  the  full  $450  million  were  to 
be  appropriated.    For  example,  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  voted  by  a  margin  of 
four   to   one   a   $1   billion  bond   issue 
to  help  offset  the  cost  of  water  pollution 
control  and  which  has  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1.7  billion  to  clean  up  their  backlog, 
would  only  receive  $37  million  in  1968. 
In  New  York  City  alone,  information  sup- 
plied the  committee  Indicates  $179,585,- 
532  will  be  spent  in  1968.    Therefore, 
even  if  all  New  York's  money  were  al- 
located to  New  York  City,  that  city  would 
only  receive  a  little  over  20  percent  of 
its  cost.    And  in  New  York,  because  that 
State  provides  a   30-percent  matching 
grant,  the  full  Federal  share  would  be  40 
percent.    With    enforceable    standards 
the  Federal  grant  would  be  50  percent. 
There  are  many  other  examples  as  the 
following  chart  demonstrates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  taUe 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd,  as 
follows: 


Table  I. — Municipal  waste  treatment  facilities  needs  estimates  compared  with    Federal 
share  of  project  cost  and  Federal  allotment  for  State  for  selected  cities  > 


City 


.■VtUmt-i,  (ji 

Chicapo,  IlL 

Detroit.  Mich 

Jiwkson.  iliss 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Onuili.i,  Xcbr 

7.  New  York.  N.Y... 

8.  Providcnrc.  R.I... 

9.  Se.ittle.  WhsIi 

10.  .Milw.mlu'i'.  Wis.... 

11.  Wiu-ihingtoii.  P.C. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
t). 


1966 

committee 

survey ' 


>4(1. 

9e, 

Si, 
13. 
IC, 

179. 

25, 

10, 

20. 

4. 


171,900 
79n,flOO 
543.000 
000.000 

.'•.ml.  (ino 

401).  0ut> 
585.  532 
000.  OOO 
(C2,  000 

2,')0. 00':^ 

100,000 


Federal 

share  of 

project  cost ' 

(2) 


?IJ,051, 
29,038. 
10.962. 

6,90t). 

4. 9.=>0. 

2. 220, 
53.87,'). 

7,500, 

3.006. 

fi.  075. 

1,230, 


570 
500 
900 
000 
OiVi 
000 
659 
000 
600 

oon 

000 


state  allot- 
ment (total 
.■^4,10,000,000 
authorised)* 

(3) 


.«19. 

v. 

6, 
10. 

3. 
37, 


764,  f  00 
S71,300 
989. 4.M) 
24».  750 
307,  4.TO 
97.S,  6011 
,S88.  750 
716,200 
ft'■^4,  400 
.Wl.aiO  I 
277, 000 


t^tate  allot- 
ment under 
the  budget 
estimate 

(41 


«1,296, 
10,0<;3, 
7. 915, 
2.73)«. 
4.  .13'. 
1.741). 
16.539. 
1.195. 
3,103, 
4,  ;93 
l.Oul, 


380 
372 
3SS 
570 
77S 
264 
050 
2S8 
936 
662 
t.40 


'  All  cities  in  the  table  have  cost  estimates  which  exceed  their  State's  Federal  allotment  under  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-763)  .,„.„„.,  ^     .  j  ,  .  i™i 

>  The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee's  Subcomm  it  tee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  conducted  a  survey  of  municipal 
waste  treatment  facilities  in  the  summer  of  1966.    Figures  in  column  1  are  for  the  July  1,  1967,  through  July  19«1 

^  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-753),  the  minimum  amount  s 

"'"AllotmentXur1?aJI  baal/on  the  C?e°aS*W^t^V  Restoration  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-753)  $450,000,000  author- 
ization for  fiscal  1968.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  o(  1956  (Public  Law  84-660) ,  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  authoriiation  Is  allotted  among  tbe  States  on  the  basis  of  population,  and  50  percent  Is  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  a  State's  per  capita  income  to  the  sum  of  quotients  obtained  from  the  ratio  of  each  state  s 
per  capita  Income  to  the  Nation's  per  capita  income. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  request  of  $200  million  would 
cut  by  more  than  half  the  money  avail- 
able to  any  State  In  1968. 

The  national  concern  for  effective  con- 
trol of  water  pollution  has  not  been 
translated  into  action  by  the  administra- 


tion. The  funds  requested  for  sewage 
treatment  construction  grants  are  totally 
inadequate. 

The  Congress  must  assume  Its  respon- 
sibility to  correct  this  Inadequacy.  The 
Senate  did  so  last  year  when  it  author- 
ized $6,000  million  for  water  pollution 
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control,  and  the  final  bill  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  reflected  a  considerable  In- 
crease over  the  best  compromise  which 
«  the  admlnlstraton  could  propose.  We 
cannot  afford  the  delays  inherent  in  the 
budget  request. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  and 
the  House  must  be  whether  or  not,  this 
year  and  in  the  years  to  come,  we  will 
make  available  the  fimds  we  unani- 
mously authorized  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  neither  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  nor  the  Senate 
imanimously  agreed  to  last  year's  leg- 
islation without  a  great  deal  of  study  on 
the  water  pollution  needs  of  this  country. 
Evidence  abounds  to  indicate  that  we 
have  tried  to  meet  an  Identifiable  need. 
I  am  convinced  of  this,  as  I  am  sure  are 
my  coUeagues.  I  intend  to  go  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  request 
that  the  full  $450  million  be  made  avail- 
able for  waste  treatment  grants  for  1968 
and.  if  necessary,  carry  that  fight  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENTS   BY   THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-758,  appoints 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnttson  to  the 
National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium 
Advisory  Board. 

The  Chair  also,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  77-250,  appoints  Senator  Cioroon 
Allott  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 


duction of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

The  Chair  also,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  83-420,  appoints  Senator  Daniel 
Brewster  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Gallaudet  College. 

The  Chair  also,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-417,  appoints  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph  to  the  James  Madison  Me- 
morial Commission. 

The  Chair  also,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-380,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators to  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovermnental  Relations :  Ervin, 
Mtjskie,  and  Mundt. 

The  Chair  also,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions Of  Public  Law  79-304,  appoints 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

The  Chair  also,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  33  and  Senate  Resolution  111 
of  the  87th  Congress,  appoints  Senators 
Thruston  Morton  and  Clifford  Hansen 
to  the  Special  Compaittee  on  Aging  in 
lieu  of  Senators  Allott  and  Pearson, 
resigned. 

The  Chair  also,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions Of  Public  Law  84-1028,  appoints 
Senators  Stennis,  Allott,  and  Thur- 
mond to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy. 

The  Chair  also,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  84-1028,  appoints 
Senators  Bible,  Case,  and  Morton  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy. 

The  Chair  also,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  84-1028,  appoints 
Senators  Pastore,  Yarborough,  and  Bur- 
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DICK,  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U  8 
Air  Force  Academy. 

The  Chair  also  appoints  the  following 
Senators  to  attend  the  Third  Special  In- 
ter-American  Conference,  to  be  held  at 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  on  February 
15,  1967:  Senators  Smathers  and  Hick- 
enlooper. 

The  Chair  also,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  84-372,  appoints  the 
following  Senators  to  the  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission- 
Senators  Joseph  Tydings  and  Edwaro 
Brooke. 

The  Chair  also,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions  of  Public  Law  89-187,  appoints  Sen- 
ator  Gaylord  Nelson  to  the  Father 
Marquette  Tercentenary  Commission. 

The  Chair  also,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  754  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress appoints  Mr.  Francis  R.  Valeo  to 
the  Federal  Records  Council  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr 
Emery  L.  Frazier. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate,  r  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  now  stand  In 
adjournment  until  tomorrow  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
January  26,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  TBDB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25.  1967 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  49th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  take  a  moment  to  honor  this 
great  anniversary  in  the  annals  of  free- 
men. 

Independence  was  declared  in  the 
Ukraine  on  January  22, 1918.  Yet  barely 
3  years  were  to  pass  before  this  newly 
free  land  was  tc  be  invaded  and  overrun 
by  the  Soviets. 

The  people  of  the  Ukraine,  denied  the 
right  of  self-determination  by  their 
Communist  oppressors,  were  early  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  colonialism.  No  one 
could  conquer  the  Ukrainian  free  soul, 
however,  and  Ukrainians  throughout  the 
world  continued  to  commemorate  their 
great  anniversary  of  independence. 

Those  of  us  f  ortimate  enough  to  live  in 
the  United  States  would  do  well  to  re- 
member this  significant  anniversary,  and 
thereby  to  renew  our  efforts  and  our  de- 
termination to  resist  further  encroach- 
ment by  the  Communists  on  the  territory 
of  freemen. 


Our  country  is  fighting  today,  with 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  representa- 
tives of  free  nations  around  the  world,  to 
secure  self-determination  for  those  who 
would  be  free  to  choose  their  own  des- 
tiny. It  is  our  hope  and  fervent  prayer 
that  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  will  one 
day  regain  their  rights.  And  we  take 
this  opportumty  today  to  reassure  them 
that  their  cause  and  their  struggle  will 
remain  ours,  as  well. 


Hon.  James  W.  Day  To  Retire  as  Mayor 
of  Parma,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OBIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  25,  1967 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
January  29,  1967,  in  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
in  Cleveland,  the  citizens  of  Greater 
Cleveland,  and  the  city  of  Parma  in  par- 
ticular, will  pay  tribute  to  the  successful 
leadership  of  the  city  of  Parma  by  Mayor 
James  W.  Day,  who  i£  retiring  as  mayor 
on  February  15,  1967,  to  take  a  position 
in  private  business. 


It  is  fitting  that  at  this  time  when  so 
much  of  our  emphasis  and  concern  Is  di- 
rected toward  the  city  and  its  problems 
that  we  analyze  the  extraordinary  ac- 
complishments of  the  municipal  execu- 
tive who  managed  to  reduce  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  his  city  during  his  tenure 
of  oflace  from  over  $16  million  to  slightly 
over  $4  million,  while  improving  the  ur- 
ban services  of  the  city  to  levels  which 
place  it  among  the  highest  in  Ohio  and 
in  the  country. 

Before  Mayor  Day  entered  the  ofBce 
of  mayor,  he  had  extended  previous  ex- 
perience as  a  member  of  his  city's  board 
of  zoning  appeals  of  the  city  council.  He 
served  in  the  oflSce  of  mayor  since  tlie 
year  1961. 

The  achievements  of  Mayor  Day  as 
mayor  of  Parma  have  brought  new  di- 
mensions to  this  important  office.  It  has 
become,  in  fact,  "model  city,"  making 
great  strides  while  reducing  its  obliga- 
tions— a  most  extraordinary  feat. 

While  it  is  unfortunate  that  public 
service  should  lose  so  capable  an  admin- 
istrator— we  in  public  life  share  pride  in 
tills  recognition  of  talent  in  the  public 
service. 

Parma  is  becoming  recognized  as  a 
training  ground  for  excellence  in  pub- 
lic administration.  Only  last  year  the 
city  provided  Cleveland  with  a  topnotch 
school  administrator  in  Dr.  Paul  Briggs. 

Parma  and  the  entire  northern  Ohio 


eonununlty  and  the  Nation  are  grateful 
lor  the  contribution  which  Mayor  Day 
has  made  as  mayor. 

On  his  new  assignment  with  the  Hig- 
bee  Co..  we  wish  him  well.  If  he  had  to 
move  from  public  service  to  private  en- 
terprise, he  could  have  made  no  better 
change.  This  extraordinary  department 
store,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of  the 
finest  institutions  of  Its  type  in  America. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Higbee  Co.,  as  his 
new  employer,  will  provide  him  with  re- 
leased time  so  that  he  can  be  free  for 
occasional  community  and  public  respon- 
sibilities in  which  he  has  provided  such 
capable  leadership.  We  would  like  to 
reserve  the  right  to  call  upon  his  experi- 
ence, his  time,  and  his  talent. 


Fmo  Introduces  Bill  To  Deny  Federal 
Fnnds  to  Honor  System  Local  Welfare 

Programs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  25.  1967 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  establish  a  new 
condition  of  Federal  aid  to  help  pay  for 
local  welfare  programs.  Under  my  bill, 
localities  would  not  qualify  for  Federal 
aid  in  meeting  welfare  costs  unless  they 
required  investigation  or  some  corrobora- 
tion of  applicants.  New  York  City  is 
presently  quietly  shifting  to  honor  sys- 
tem welfare  by  which  clients  are  accept- 
ed on  the  basis  of  afiSdavlts.  Under  my 
bill,  such  a  welfare  progrtmi  allowing 
payments  on  uncorroborated  affidavits 
would  cease  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  aid. 

I  have  read  recently  that  a  number  of 
cities  think  that  money  will  be  saved  If 
they  forgo  red  tape  and  put  welfare  on 
an  honor  system,  whereby  one  can  get  on 
welfare  by  making  an  affidavit.  This 
strikes  me  as  absurd.  I  am  willing  to 
grant  that  overlnvestigation  is  unneces- 
sary and  unjustifiable  harassment,  but  I 
feel  that  a  certain  amount  of  corrobora- 
tion of  need  is  much  in  order  to  justify 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  particu- 
larly Federal  funds. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  make  sure  that  lax  Federal 
statutes  do  not  suffer  a  pipeline  to  be 
thrust  into  our  National  Treasury  by 
loosely  run  local  welfare  programs.  The 
first  place  to  draw  the  line  is  in  insisting 
on  some  corroboration  of  welfare  eligi- 
bility before  applicants  are  allowed  to 
draw  money  from  the  local  authorities. 

To  me,  such  a  requirement  Is  simple 
commonsense,  but  I  am  aware  that 
among  certain  groups,  it  is  considered 
unkind  to  require  welfare  applicants  to 
prove  their  eligibility.  The  coddling  of 
spongers,  glorified  in  exotic  sociological 
jargon  blaming  the  middle  class  for  the 
plight  of  the  deprived,  has  become  high 
fashion  these  days.  It  is  a  fashion  I  do 
not  subscribe  to.  I  think  the  taxpayers 
are  entitled  to  know  that  welfare  appli- 


cants have  proven  their  eligibility  for 
payments  made. 

I  have  been  disturbed  to  see  the  great 
rise  in  the  New  York  City  budget  for  wel- 
fare programs.  Honor  system  welfare 
will  undoubtedly  jack  up  welfare  costs 
still  further.  As  an  interesting  sidenote, 
I  might  add  that  tlie  welfare  rolls  have 
been  increasing  in  direct  proportion  to 
New  York  City  poverty  program  expendi- 
tures. The  poverty  program  does  not 
achieve  anything,  but  it  stirs  up  the 
spongers. 

Frankly,  I  think  it  is  time  to  draw  the 
line.  I  know  that  most  Members  of 
Congress  agree  with  me.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  them  do  not  realize  that  the 
backroom  social  planners  over  at  HEW's 
Office  of  Welfare,  have  been  working 
with  a  number  of  cities  to  try  and  get 
welfare  on  the  honor  system  so  that  wel- 
fare clients  can  enjoy  their  rights  with- 
out undue  questioning.  This  sort  of 
tiling  has  got  to  stop. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  a  district  with 
many  poor  people  who  have  worked  long 
and  hard,  often  at  pay  levels  little  above 
welfare,  to  support  themselves  and  keep 
from  being  public  charges.  This  is  the 
spirit  that  made  America  great.  The 
spirit  that  the  welfare  planners  are  try- 
ing to  inculcate  in  this  country  is  the 
spirit  that  has  brought  an  incredible  sui- 
cide rate  to  Scandinavia  and  decline  and 
fall  to  Great  Britain. 


National  Wildlife  ConserTatioiiist  of  the 
Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1967 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
a  singular  honor  was  bestowed  upon  a 
close  friend  of  mine  and  I  would  like  to 
offer  my  sincerest  congratulations  to  him 
and  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
outstanding  record  of  this  great 
American. 

John  H.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  was  selected  as 
National  Wildlife  Conservationist  of  the 
Year,  in  the  second  annual  nationwide 
conservation  achievement  program  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion in  conjunction  with  the  Sears-Roe- 
buck Foundation. 

His  selection  was  made  by  an  impartial 
review  board  of  professional  conserva- 
tionists. The  review  board  made  this  se- 
lection from  the  most  outstanding  candi- 
dates in  the  Nation  representing  each  of 
the  States. 

John  Hyde  Dunlap,  Jr.,  of  Williams- 
port,  in  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  whose 
Virginia  forebears  settled  in  the  Scioto 
River  bottoms  north  of  Chillicothe  after 
the  Revolutionary  War,  is  a  seventh- 
generation  central  Ohio  farmer. 

A  1928  graduate  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, he  and  his  wife  Ellen  were  mar- 
ried when  she  graduated  from  OSU  in 
1929.  They  have  three  children,  Shirley 
Anne — ^Mrs.    Clifford    Bowser — also    an 


OSU  graduate;  Gail  Ellen  Dunlap,  a 
Vassar  alumna,  and  a  married  son,  John 
H.  Dunlap  HI,  who  attended  OSU.  There 
are  three  grandciiildren,  Anne  and  Lee 
Bowser  and  John  H.  Dunlap  IV. 

An  active  farmer,  Dunlap,  age  61,  man- 
ages 31  farms  encompassing  13,000  acres 
in  Pickaway,  Ross,  Madison,  Franklin, 
and  Clark  Counties.  He  owns  outright 
11  of  these  farms,  containing  over  4,000 
acres,  an  implement  business,  hard- 
ware, and  general  supply  store  in  Wil- 
llamsport,  and  two  elevator  and  feed 
businesses  in  Pickaway  County.  He  op- 
erates under  the  name  of  the  Dunlap 
Co.,  which  also  builds  levees,  ditches, 
ponds,  and  the  like.  He  started  this  type 
of  work  on  his  farms  and  now  does  it  for 
others. 

He  is  considered  a  pioneer  in  the  build- 
ing of  farm  [>onds  and  their  proper  man- 
agement for  conservation  purposes.  He 
has  constructed  hundreds  of  farm  ponds 
and  the  14  ponds  he  has  built  on  his  own 
land  are  stocked  with  game  fish  and  per- 
sonally regulated  by  him  for  production 
and  longevity  of  the  species.  Each  pond 
contains  duck  boxes  and  aquatic  plants 
for  ducks  and  other  wildlife. 

A  bass  fisherman  from  way  back.  Dim- 
lap  admits  that  his  first  loves  are  fish- 
ing and  hunting.  He  was  7  when  he  did 
his  first  hunting  for  birds.  Then  it  was 
quail,  followed  by  pheasants,  the  latter 
which  he  prefers  now.  For  several  dec- 
ades he  has  personally  purchased,  raised, 
and  turned  out  annually  himdreds  of 
pheasants,  quail,  and  wild  ducks  in  the 
coimty  in  which  he  resides.  His  father 
early  taught  him  the  wise  use  of  natural 
resources.  Probably  his  first  lesson,  he 
thinks,  was  when  his  father  made  piles 
of  brush  or  cover  for  rabbits,  and  the 
likes.  Today  he  accomplishes  this  with 
the  planting  of  miles  of  multlflora  roses 
and  thousands  of  mountain  olive  and 
coniferous  trees. 

He  Is  the  chairman  of  the  recreation 
and  resources  commission,  a  lay  ad- 
visory group  to  the  Ohio  Natural  Re- 
sources Department.  In  this  capacity 
he  has  been  instrumental  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  policies  and  suggestions  of  the 
department  of  better  use  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  State's  natural  resources  and 
recreational  facilities. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  John  Dunlin 
should  hold  this  chairmanship  as  he  was 
the  organizer  of  the  Citizens'  Committee 
for  Ohio  Parks  and  Water  Envelopment. 
He  subsequently  spearheaded  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  which  urged 
the  Governor  and  the  general  assembly 
to  provide  a  minimum  of  $50  million  "to 
start  and  expedite  the  development  of 
our  parks  and  water  resources."  The 
outcome  of  this  untiring  work  with  tills 
committee  was  State  issue  No.  1  on  the 
ballot  in  1963,  which  permitted  the  State 
to  borrow  $250  million  for  capital  im- 
provements and  issue  bonds  for  same. 
The  portion  of  this  voter-approved  bond 
money  allocated  to  the  natural  resources 
department  was  the  start  of  the  depart- 
ment's current  $100  million  capital  im- 
provements plan  for  outdoor  recreational 
facilities — more  money  for  conserving 
the  State's  natural  resources  than  has 
been  cumulatively  expended  in  this  field 
since  Ohio  became  a  State,  in  1803.    The 
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many  Improvements  now  completed  and 
imderway  will  be  living  mementos  to  this 
public-spirited  conservationist,  yet,  he 
neither  receives — nor  would  accept — 1 
cent  for  his  never-ceasing  efforts  on  be- 
half of  conservation  in  Ohio. 

To  point  up  this  man's  dedication  to 
conservation  and  public  service,  note  a 
partial  list  of  the  organizations  in  which 
he  is  presently,  or  has  in  the  past, 
actively  participated,  and  the  positions 
he  has  held  In  each:  He  is  a  director  of 
the  Scioto  Conservancy  District,  since 
1960,  and  was  also  a  director  of  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Scioto-Sandusky  Conser- 
vancy District — 1936-58;  Is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Forestry  Association,  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture;  past  president  of  the  Ohio 
Farm  Manager's  Association;  a  member 
of  the  Williamsport  School  Board  for 
20  years;  director,  First  National  Bank 
of  Circlevllle;  director,  Columbus  Pro- 
duction Credit  Association;  director. 
Home  State  Publications,  which  pub- 
lishes five  farm  papers  in  the  Midwest, 
emphasizing  good  conservation  practices; 
a  member  of  the  League  of  the  Ohio 
Sportsmen  and  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  the  Elks,  the  farm  bureau, 
and  Masonic  orders. 

John  Dunlap  truly  exemplifies  the  best 
example  of  citizen  participation  and 
leadership  in  conservation  and  public 
service.  His  contributions  are  Indeed  of 
national  significance  to  the  wise  use  and 
management  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. 

I  am  proud  and  privileged  to  consider 
him  my  friend. 


Hon.  JoIiB  CoBBor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  mCHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  25,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Connor  has  served  this  Nation  well  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  history  will  rank  him  among 
the  very  best  who  have  filled  that  office. 
Moreover,  his  2  years  In  Washington 
have  reminded  us  all  that  excellence  of 
person  need  never  be  compromised  to 
achieve  excellence  in  office. 

I  can  sum  up  my  estimate  of  John 
Connor  with  a  single,  unadorned  phrase : 
He  Is  a  good  man — good  to  know,  good 
to  work  with. 

I  deeply  regret  his  leaving  us.  The 
Federal  Government  will  be  hard  hit  by 
the  loss  of  his  service.  However,  the 
Secretary  has  already  offered,  most  gen- 
erously, to  continue  to  be  of  further  serv- 
ice to  the  Federal  Government.  With 
typical  selflessness,  he  has  committed 
himself  as  standing  ready  to  respond  to 
the  President's  call  for  further  du^  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  That  that  call  will 
come,  again  and  again,  I  have  no  doubt. 

John  Connor's  Impact  on  the  conduct 
of  our  Government  and  the  course  of 


the  Nation  will  be  felt  for  many  years  to 
come.  He  has  left  his  mark,  and  it  Is 
a  mark  shaped  by  wisdom  and  principle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  the  least  of  Mr.  Con- 
nor's accomplishments  was  his  elevation 
of  the  complex  relationship  of  business 
and  Government  to  a  level  of  true  dia- 
log. With  Secretary  Connor  at  the  helm 
In  Commerce,  we  have  witnessed  an  un- 
precedented broadening  and  deepening 
of  the  channels  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  two,  and  we  have  only  begim  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  this  creative  partner- 
ship. 

Some  public  officials  win  headlines  and 
acclaim  by  their  handling  of  crises;  Sec- 
retary Connor  sought  to  avert  crises,  and 
by  successfully  doing  so  he  won  our  ad- 
miration and  respect. 

He  has  worked  quietly  and  effectively 
to  help  insure  balanced  and  orderly  eco- 
nomic growth  at  a  time  of  great  economic 
stress.  By  his  astute  management  of  the 
voluntary  balance-of -payments  program 
with  the  business  community,  he  has  kept 
our  deficit  down  and  our  dollar  strong. 

He  has  expertly  helped  to  promote  the 
modernization  of  industry  to  strengthen 
our  competitive  position  at  home  and 
abroad ;  he  has  worked  hard  to  reseed  the 
bare  spots  in  the  economy  through  re- 
gional planning  and  economic  develop- 
ment; he  has  increased  the  flow  of  tour- 
ists to  our  shores.  These,  of  course,  are 
just  a  few  of  his  achievements,  for  the 
responsibilities  of  hi$  office  have  been 
many,  and  he  has  fulfilled  them  all  with 
uncommon  excellence. 

He  has  performed  with  characteristic 
ease  and  effectiveness  on  all  these  many 
fronts,  including  the  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  is  a 
different  and  more  effective  arm  of  gov- 
ernment as  the  result  of  his  leadership 
and  executive  ability. 

So,  to  John  Connc«-  I  say — and  I  am 
sure  the  other  Members  concur;  "Well 
done — and  best  wishes." 


Hon.  Dean  Rack  Addresses  International 
Panel  on  Science  and  Technology 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R|3»RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25, 1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Kbtnote  Address  to  the  International 
PANS3.  ON  Science  anb  Technology,  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
Tuesday,  January  2i,  1967,  Hon.  Dean 
Rusk,  the  Secretary  op  State 

Thank  you  Chairman  Miller,  Mr.  Speaker, 
members  of  Congress,  distinguished  guests 
of  the  Committee,  and  iBdles  and  gentlemen. 
It  Is  an  honor  to  be  here. 

The  uncharted  region  where  the  Interests 
of  science  and  foreign  policy  meet  Is  of  great 
Import  in  a  world  Increasingly  devoted  to 
understanding  and  control  of  our  total 
physical  environment.  The  United  States 
Is  one  of  several  nation^  trying  to  chart  that 


region,  and  until  It  is  mapped  we  cannot 
Intelligently  choose  oxir  routes.  In  foreign 
affairs  we  pool  our  knowledge  of  history, 
politics,  economics,  science  and  technology 
to  arrive  at  new  syntheses. 

Science  and  technology  are,  in  the  United 
States  today,  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  uxe 
itself.  Vfe  have,  in.  the  past  twenty  years 
entered  a  new  phase  of  the  great  American 
adventure.  Throughout  the  world,  technoN 
ogy,  and  the  science  which  supports  It,  have 
provided  new  means  of  education,  new 
sources  of  power,  new  ways  of  processing 
data,  and  fast,  reliable  transportation  and 
conmiimlcatlons.  Man  is  extending  hig 
reach  beyond  this  earth  and  Into  the  vast 
reaches  of  space.  The  new  knowledge  and 
concepts,  even  the  very  tools  of  the  new 
technology,  promise  ever  more  intensive  In- 
vestigations In  the  years  ahead.  We  have 
learned  how  to  pool  our  resources  m  coordl- 
nated  efforts  to  develop  new  devices  and  to 
exploit  new  fields.  We  are  supporting  sci- 
ence and  technology  on  a  scale  undreamed 
of  even  two  decades  ago. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  so-called  cul- 
ture gap  between  science  and  the  humani- 
ties, and  more  recently  with  the  "technologi- 
cal gap"  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  Last  year,  Vice  President  Humphrey 
said  to  this  Committee: 

"I  think  there  Is  danger  of  another  gap— a 
gap  between  public  policy  and  advancing 
science  and  technology.  It  is  in  government 
that  we  must  face  the  task  of  closing  that 
gap.  ...  It  is  only  In  recent  years  that  we 
have  really  understood  the  close  relationship 
between  public  policy  at  the  governmental 
level  and  science  and  technology." 

In  the  interest  of  closing  that  gap,  the 
Department  of  State  began  a  program  at  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  in  1965,  designed 
to  equip  Foreign  Service  Officers  with  some 
competence  to  handle  science  as  a  part  of 
foreign  affairs.  For  the  moet  part,  we  se- 
lected officers  who  will  be  assuming  the  for- 
eign affairs  burdens  over  the  next  decade. 
We  followed  this  with  a  program  for  the  ex- 
change of  officers  with  the  scientific  agencies 
to  provide  direct  experience  in  sclentlflc 
programs. 

We  have  been  holding  a  series  of  science 
briefings  and  more  informal  "science  lunch- 
eons" for  high  level  Department  officers.  Our 
last  science  briefing  was  on  the  implications 
of  the  world-wide  use  of  nuclear  power.  The 
Attest  science  luncheon  was  held  yesterday, 
and  It  was  my  pleasure  to  host  this  Com- 
mittee's distinguished  g^uests  from  abroad. 
Dr.  Hornlg,  who  will  speak  to  you  tomorrow, 
was  also  our  guest  at  a  recent  science  lunch- 
eon, and  our  subject  was  the  impact  of  com- 
puters on  society.  I  have  found  these  dis- 
cussions with  eminent  men  of  science  to  be 
invaluable. 

For  any  American  Involved  In  public  affairs 
today,  scientific  literacy  is  a  must;  and  that 
is  particularly  so  in  foreign  affairs.  We  are 
firmly  convinced  that  the  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficer should  be  familiar  with  the  ways,  the 
concepts  and  the  purposes  of  science.  He 
should  understand  the  sources  of  our  tech- 
nological clviUzation.  He  should  be  able  to 
grasp  the  social  and  economic  implications 
of  current  scientific  discoveries  and  engineer- 
ing accomplishments.  I  think  it  is  feasible 
for  non-sclentlsts  to  be,  in  the  phrase  oJ 
H.  G.  Wells,  "men  of  science"  with  real 
awareness  of  this  aspect  of  man's  advance. 

But  the  burden  la  not  all  on  one  side. 
Scientists  and  engineers  must,  of  course, 
recognize  very  real  progress  in  many  fields 
outside  their  own  specialties,  and  they  should 
be  conscious  of  the  difference  between  the 
values  of  society  and  the  verifiable  truths  of 
the  natural  sciences.  For  such  men  there  Is 
a  role  in  the  foreign  policy  process.  I  think 
that  perhaps  scientists  have  been  a  little 
more  willing  to  wade  In  the  turbulent  pond 
of  foreign  policy,  and  that  we  in  foreign  af- 
fairs must  be  more  willing  and  better  pre- 
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pared  to  dip  in  the  waters  of  science.  That 
science  is  international  in  character  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  truism,  but  it  is  no  more 
true  of  science  than  It  is  of  the  humanities 
or  the  social  sciences.  The  larger  truth  is 
that  billions  must  live  together  successfully 
on  this  planet,  and  that  we  are  making  com- 
mon cause  in  vast  areas  of  human  com- 
petence and  search  for  knowledge. 

mis  Committee  has  pioneered  In  equip- 
ping -Tien  of  public  affairs  to  deal  Intel- 
ligently with  policies  Involving  science  and 
technology.  As  a  by-product  of  that  goal, 
jclentists  and  philosophers  of  science  have 
also  had  their  horizons  stretched,  not  only 
through  presence  at  these  seminars — the 
Committee's  reports  are  widely  read.  A 
valuable  new  channel  has  been  established 
between  public  affairs  and  the  scientific  com- 
munity with  this  Committee  at  the  cross- 
roads. 

We  have,  in  the  State  Department,  a  small 
group  of  scientists  and  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficers working  with  the  science  agencies  and 
with  the  sclentlflc  community  on  policies 
and  programs  for  International  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation.  We  do  not  administer 
those  programs;  but  we  guide  them  and  re- 
tain the  foreign  policy  decisions.  The  De- 
partment's International  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nological Affairs  Bureau  has  the  resources  of 
the  government  at  Its  disposal  In  the  United 
States,  and  a  network  of  Scientific  Attaches 
in  17  capitals  on  the  other  end.  At  some 
major  posts,  our  science  agencies  support 
their  own  representatives  to  assist  in  spe- 
cialized cooperative  programs.  It  Is  not  a 
question  of  preparing  to  move  In  new  dimen- 
sions; science  and  technology  are  already  im- 
portant elements  in  our  international  rela- 
tions, and  Indeed,  have  emerged  as  Instru- 
ments of  foreign  policy. 

To  some  extent,  we  can  extrapolate  from 
poUtlcs.  economics  and  science  in  project- 
ing future  policy.  In  a  way,  science  is  the 
least  predictable  of  these  three  major  fields. 
There  are  few  "breakthroughs"  in  politics 
and  economics;  these  are  evolutionary  fields. 
Broad  patterns,  such  as  a  United  Nations 
Organization,  the  rise  of  nationalism  in 
Africa,  and  the  movement  of  Europe  toward 
economic  Integration,  are  discernible  far  in 
advance.  To  a  lesser  degree  this  also  holds 
for  the  products  of  known  technology.  We 
foresee  the  wide  use  of  nuclear  electric  pow- 
er and  satellite  communications,  and  we  can 
predict  some  of  the  uses  to  which  computer 
technology  will  be  put,  for  example. 

However,  we  cannot  foresee  the  break- 
throufhs  In  basic  understandings  to  come. 
Let  me  illustrate  this  point.  Thirty  years 
ago,  President  Roosevelt  established  a  blue 
ribbon  Science  Committee  to  look  into  "tech- 
nological trends  and  their  social  Impuca- 
tions."  The  Committee  was  accurate  In 
predicting  Increased  development  and  use 
of  helicopters  and  conventional  aircraft. 
Autogiros  and  dirigibles  were  reported  as  on 
the  way  out.  The  Committee  predicted 
color  television  (and  commercials),  stereo 
™  radio,  our  modern  highspeed  highway 
system  and  urban  traffic  congestion.  Air 
conditioning,  plastics,  frozen  foods,  In- 
frared and  radio  air  navigation,  microfilm 
and  accounting  card  machines  were  also  pre- 
dicted. All  of  these  extrapolations  were 
based  upon  then-known  technology.  But 
where  were  the  mlcroclrcuit,  the  computer, 
radar  and  sonlcs,  the  Jet  engine  and  rock- 
etry, radioactivity,  and  underwater  breath- 
og  gases?  The  top  three  scientific  and 
technical  fields  of  major  foreign  policy  in- 

h ''^l  ^"'^^^  "^''^  almost  completely  Ignored 
oy  that  eminent  Committee.  Space  tech- 
nology, or  even  rudimentary  Investigations 
01  our  solar  system,  were  not  mentioned.  In 
oceanography  mention  was  made  only  of  the 
possibility  of  extracting  minerals  from  sea- 
fl;  .;  ^"  ®P'**  °'  predicted  future  needs 
mm,  ^°^^  °^  ^^^^  experts  considered  the 
"Jnt.nental  shelves  as  new  sources.     Inves- 
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tlgation  of  the  sea  as  a  source  of  fresh 
water,  for  fish  protein  or  simply  because  of 
man's  native  curiosity  was  not  considered. 
The  sole  reference  to  the  third  area,  nuclear 
energy,  was  by  a  cheimst  of  some  vision  in 
these  words: 

"Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
releasing  atomic  energy  and  utilizing  the  vast 
forces  that  it  represents.  While  we  see  no 
Immediate  possibility  of  doing  this  economi- 
cally, who  shall  say  that  it  will  not  be 
achieved,  and  once  achieved,  how  shall  we 
estimate  the  social  implications  resulting 
from  the  use  of  such  energy?" 

How  Indeed?  This  same  man  of  vision  ad- 
vised that: 

"It  is  the  unexpected  turn,  when  some 
little  detail  has  been  perfected  after  long 
search,  that  brings  such  things  to  pass.  Just 
as  occasionally  a  promising  development 
must  be  dropped  when  some  unexpected  de- 
fect develops.  These  are  what  make  proph- 
ecy difficult." 

And  so  they  do.  The  year  after  that  re- 
port was  written  nuclear  fission  was  dis- 
covered and,  lu  four  years  more,  the  world's 
first  nuclear  reactor  reached  critlcallty  In 
Chicago,  opening  the  nuclear  era.  In  our 
turn,  we  cannot  now  predict  if  we  will  har- 
ness the  thermonuclear  reaction  nor  would 
we  be  able  to  gauge  Its  social  and  economic 
implications. 

Nevertheless,  an  occasional  look  ahead  is 
of  great  value.  Although  the  President's 
ad  hoc  Science  Committee  back  in  1937  did 
not  foresee  some  major  innovations  soon  to 
come,  it  was  fairly  successful  in  predicting 
the  future  uses  of  technical  devices  and 
methods  then  known  or  Just  coming  into 
use.  The  value  of  this  type  of  forecasting 
to  policy  Judgments  is  obvious.  In  most 
cases  a  true  technological  Innovation  does 

not  reach   full  bloom  for  some  years the 

first  basic  patent  on  the  transistor  was,  after 
all.  Issued  in  1930.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
telegraphed  in  advance,  as  are  the  new  energy 
storage  devices,  but  In  these  cases  the  spec- 
ifications for  an  end  product  are  set  forth 
in  the  beginning;  it  is  directed  research. 

Congressman  Daddario  recently  called  for 
consideration  of  an  "early  warning  system" 
to  apprise  us  of  the  potential  dangers  of  cer- 
tain technologies.  If  this  call  Is  heeded,  as 
I  hope  it  is,  we  can  be  better  prepared  to 
cope  with  the  problems  posed  by  our  ad- 
vancing technology.  The  system  could  per- 
haps even  be  extended  to  provide  useful  fore- 
casts for  the  foreseeable  future.  I  would 
think  that  a  distinguished  committee,  drawn 
from  the  natural  sciences,  the  social  sci- 
ences, and  industry,  could  be  impanelled 
about  every  five  years  to  explore  our  tech- 
nological future.  This  could  satisfy  the  need 
for  expert  opinion  on  the  directions  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  so  far  as  It  can  be  fore- 
seen, within  acceptable  time  limits  and  with- 
out a  permanent  "watch  dog"  group.  After 
all.  technological  forecasting  is  much  more 
sophisticated  than  It  was  In  1937,  and  we 
should  take  advantage  of  the  new  techniques. 
Although  scientific  prediction  seems  to  me 
to  remain  a  chancy  business,  we  can  use- 
fully examine  some  aspects  of  the  changing 
modern  environment  which  are  of  direct  con- 
cern to  foreign  affairs,  many  of  which  can 
only  be  dealt  with  Internationally. 

The  increasing  pollution  of  our  atmos- 
phere, particularly  in  large  urban  complexes. 
Is  of  common  Interest  to  the  advanced  na- 
tions. The  Industrialization  and  lu-banlza- 
tlon  of  the  developing  nations  will  further 
contaminate  the  atmosphere.  An  Interna- 
tional cooperative  effort  to  ciu'e  our  air,  fol- 
lowed by  international  conventions  to  keep 
it  clean,  would  be  a  long  step  toward  meeting 
our  responsibilities  to  our  own  future. 

Population  pressures  can  be  relieved  by 
means  more  civilized  than  war,  disease  or 
famine.  Recent  discoveries  make  possible  ef- 
fective population  control:  and  Information 
and  assistance  for  family  planning  are  widely 


available.  The  barriers  are  those  of  convic- 
tion and  communication.  The  governments 
of  the  world  must  first  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  a  program  of  concerted  and  Im- 
mediate action.  They  must  act  in  time  to 
prevent  the  mass  starvation  predicted  with- 
in the  next  fifteen  years.  We  shall  need  more 
food,  but  more  food  is  not  the  long-term 
solution.  We  must  continue  development  of 
better  instrumentalities  for  population  con- 
trol; we  need  better  means  for  reaching  bil- 
lions of  people;  and  we  must  recognize  that 
a  crisis  is  at  hand.  Changes  in  mores  are 
in  process  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  approach  is  becoming  International.  In 
the  President's  words :  "Every  member  of  the 
world  community  now  bears  a  direct  respon- 
sibility to  help  bring  our  most  basic  human 
account  into  balance." 

The  spread  of  nuclear  power  reactors  re- 
quires reliable  and  credible  safeguards  over 
the  use  of  nuclear  fuels  and  equipment,  to 
prevent  their  diversion  to  military  uses.  The 
further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons' 
programs  not  only  increases  the  hazard  to 
peace,  but  diverts  material  and  human  re- 
sources from  more  constructive  goals.  We 
have  a  good  beginning  on  effective  interna- 
tional safeguards,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Some  of  the  remaining  tasks  are  polit- 
ical and  some  are  technical.  We  must  act 
In  good  faith  and  with  resolution  to  try  to 
assure  the  world  that  the  doorway  to  nu- 
clear warfare  can  be  locked.  A  cooperative 
assault  on  the  treasure  chest  of  the  seas 
would  prevent  the  waste  of  talent  and  money 
through  unnecessary  duplication. 

The  challenges  of  our  space  environment 
require  a  truly  International  response.  It  la 
already  clear  that  there  are  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  space  which  are 
world-wide  In  application.  The  agreement 
last  month  on  a  draft  treaty  on  the  peaceful 
use  of  outer  space  makes  this  a  propitious 
moment  to  consider  again  whether  we  cannot 
respond  even  more  effectively  to  this  chal- 
lenge. 

All  of  these  possibilities  for  cooperative 
programs  with  other  nations  call  for  an  ad- 
vanced technology.  But  we  have  not  for- 
gotten our  own  growing  pains. 

Most  of  the  world's  population  live  In  the 
developing  nations,  and  not  all  of  these  are 
making  sufficient  material  progress.  There 
is  an  ever-widening  gap  between  the  ad- 
vanced and  those  struggling  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water.  The  advanced  nations 
must  assist  the  developing  countries  In 
building  a  base  for  technological  competence. 
We  cannot  overlay  advanced  technology  on 
an  insufficient  base.  That  base  must  first 
be  prepared  through  intelligent  planning 
toward  rational  goals. 

Our  world  has  acquired  a  new  orientation 
over  the  past  twenty  years.  Science  and 
technology  are  advancing  the  clock  of  civili- 
zation at  an  ever-increasing  rate.  Science 
has  become  accustomed  to  its  place  at  the 
frontiers  of  man's  knowledge.  But  we  do 
not  forget  the  older  frontier  where  man 
meets  man.  and  we  welcome  the  alliance  of 
the  natural  sciences  with  the  social  sciences 
In  meeting  new  facets  of  old  problems  in  the 
world  laboratory. 

The  political  significance  of  strong  na- 
tional programs  in  science  and  technology 
expands  steadily.  Political-scientific  areas 
such  as  disarmament,  nuclear  safeguards, 
ocean  exploitation,  space  technology  and 
communications,  and  water  management  are 
areas  In  which  the  natural  and  the  social 
sciences  meet,  and  they  offer  major  oppor- 
tunities for  International  programs.  Wider 
use  of  forums,  such  as  this  today,  to  bring 
the  international  problems  of  science  and 
technology  before  learned  men  from  both 
broad  areas  can  assist  In  finding  the  solu- 
tions. 

As  to  our  approach  to  this  kind  of  interna- 
tional cooperation,  my  points  were  three.  We 
can  make  better  use  of  new  techniques  for 
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technological  forecasting  as  an  Input  to  for- 
eign policy  judgments.  New  understandings 
and  mutual  respect  between  tbe  physical  sci- 
ences and  the  social  sciences  are  prerequisites 
if  the  gap  between  them  is  to  be  completely 
Closed.  We  must  have  programs  of  Interna- 
tional scientific  and  technical  cooperation  on 
two  levels:  with  the  advanced  nations  in 
\inderstanding  and  controlling  the  total  en- 
vironment; and  with  those  nations  In  assist- 
ing the  material  progress  of  the  developing 
nations. 

Our  future  no  longer  stands  In  the  wings. 
Man's  needs  and  his  competence  have  both 
reached  dimensions  which  can  no  longer  be 
Ignored.  The  scientific  revolution  has  ar- 
rived— live,  and  in  color.  We  cannot  clearly 
foresee  the  advances,  discoveries  and  Inno- 
vations which  lie  ahead,  but  the  uses  to 
which  we  put  the  new  knowledge  and  our 
human  relationships  may  well  be  critical. 


Modernize  Customs  Procedares 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  OKEGOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  25,  1967 

Mr.  DliiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intro- 
duced legislation  yesterday  which  would 
correct  some  longstanding  abuses  of  our 
customs  regulations  and  procedures. 

The  general  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  for  reimburse- 
ment by  the  traveler  for  all  overtime  in- 
spection and  quarantine  services  per- 
formed at  designated  ports  of  entry  on 
Simdays  and  holidays. 

This  bill  win  require  the  Government 
to  provide,  without  reimbursement  by 
the  private  parties  involved,  the  neces- 
sary Federal  inspection  agency  services — 


such  as  customs,  Imailgration,  and  agri- 
culture foreign  quarantine — during  regu- 
lar hours  of  duty  on  Sundays  and  the 
eight  national  holidays. 

Under  present  law  and  regulation,  the 
traveler  by  boat  and  airplane,  or  com- 
mercial carrier,  arriving  during  Sunday 
or  holiday  hours,  most  pay  up  to  $60  to 
clear  customs  at  many  ports  of  entry. 
The  fee  is  intended  to  compensate  the 
customs  collector  for  his  overtime  duties 
and  inconvenience.  If  the  same  entry 
talces  place  during  ordinary  business 
hours,  the  Grovernnient  provides  these 
services  free  of  charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  administrative  means 
of  correcting  this  situation  have  been 
explored,  and  in  the  judgment  of  all  con- 
cerned a  legislative  remedy  is  the  most 
appropriate  solution. 

This  system,  while  it  may  have  been 
justified  years  ago,  works  a  considerable 
hardship  in  this  age  of  pleasure  travel 
by  boat  and  plane.  In  many  cases  the 
use  of  these  facilities  by  vacationers  is 
limited  almost  exclusively  to  off-hours 
entry. 

In  addition,  our  Nation's  commitment 
to  expanded  commercial  interchange 
with  our  neighbors  Is  burdened  by  these 
restrictions.  These  services  are  per- 
formed in  the  interest  of  the  public  and 
the  Nation's  welfare,  and  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  any  individual  citizen  or  pri- 
vate group.  U.S.  citizens  and  private 
groups  should  not  be  required  to  pay 
these  expenses  which  result  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Government's  business, 
particularly  in  enforcement  agencies 
whose  activities  are  similar  to  other  po- 
lice functions  required  to  protect  the 
Nation. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  has  the  sup- 
port of  private  aircraft  and  vessel  oper- 
ators, as  well  as  all  segments  of  our 
transportation  indiutry.    The  proposed 


legislation  is  the  same  bill  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  the  89th  Congress,  i  was 
privileged  to  introduce  it  in  the  House 
on  August  16,  1966,  but  time  did  not 
permit  its  consideration  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

One  practice,  which  is  patently  unfair 
is  the  sliding  fee  system  now  employed 
at  small  ports  of  entry.  The  first 
traveler  arriving  at  a  port  of  entry- 
say  at  10  a.m.  Simday  morning— may  be 
charged  $60  for  his  overtime  customs 
inspection.  Another  traveler  who  by 
chance  arrives  at  10:15 — while  the  in- 
spector is  still  on  the  premises — will  be 
Charged  perhaps  $20  for  his  inspection. 

The  public  has  the  right  to  know  in 
advance  the  cost  of  clearing  customs. 
Therefore  the  bill  provides  for  the  col- 
lection of  a  flat  fee  for  inspection  serv- 
ices, and  specifies  how  this  fee  will  be 
computed,  in  circumstances  when  other 
sections  of  the  legislation  do  not  apply. 
This  feature  of  the  bill  was  proposed  by 
the  Treasury  Department  and  enjoys  its 
support. 

I  consider  these  antiquated  practices, 
which  date  back  50  or  more  years,  com- 
pletely inequitable  today.  Transporta- 
tion into  our  coimtry  is  no  longer  limited 
to  the  weekday  operations  which  pre- 
vailed when  the  laws  were  enacted  estab- 
lishing these  practices. 

In  promulgating  the  present  require- 
ments, I  am  sure  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment did  not  intend  to  hinder  inter- 
national travel  for  business  or  pleasure, 
or  to  provide  a  lucrative  reward  for  some 
of  their  employees. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  VS. 
Government  to  move  Into  the  20th  cen- 
tury by  providing,  without  reimburse- 
ment. Government  services  needed  to 
handle  the  international  commerce  of 
the  United  States  on  all  Sundays  and 
holidays  of  the  year. 


SENATl 

Thursday,  January  26, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  grant  to  our  anxious, 
groping  hearts  the  assurance  that  be- 
hind the  shadows,  and  in  them,  standeth 
one  who  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps. 

We  are  beset  by  perplexity;  our  needs 
are  many,  but  our  greatest  need  is  of 
Thee:  unless  we  find  Thee  and  art  foimd 
of  Thee  the  laws  of  Thy  physical  uni- 
verse break  our  mortal  life  and  the  laws 
of  Thy  moral  order  make  mockery  of  our 
futile  rebellion. 

Breathe  now  Thy  peace  on  hearts  that 
pray — the  peace  that  comes  only  when 
our  Jarring  discords  are  timed  to  the 
music  of  Thy  will;  then,  as  heralds  of 
Thy  love,  send  us  forth  across  all  bar- 
riers of  race  and  creed,  bearing  to  yearn- 
ing hearts,  as  a  holy  sacrament,  the 
bread  of  human  kindness  and  the  red 
wine  of  vtrilllng  sacrifice. 

Gird  our  hearts  to  seek  peace  and  pur- 
sue It,  that  the  sadly  sundered  family  of 


mankind  at  last  may  be  bound  by  golden 
cords  of  understanding  fellowship 
around  the  feet  of  the  one  God. 

We  atis.  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Wednesday.  January  25, 
1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
January  25,  1967,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  376)  fixing 
the  representation  of  the  majority  and 
minority  membership  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT   (H.  DOC.  NO.  28) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  healthy  and  productive  economy  Is 
a  bulwark  of  freedom. 

Around  the  world  and  here  at  home, 
our  trials  of  strength,  our  works  of  peace. 
our  quest  for  justice,  our  search  for 
knowledge  and  imderstanding.  our  ef- 
forts to  enrich  our  environment  are  but- 
tressed by  an  amazing  productive  power. 

Americans  have  confronted  many 
challenges  In  this  century.  The  ones  we 
face  in  1967  are  as  trying  of  men's 
spirits  as  any  we  have  known.  But  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  us  face  our 
challenges  in  comfort,  if  not  affluence. 
The  sacrifices  required  of  most  of  today's 
generation  are  not  of  income  or  security; 
rather  we  are  called  on  to  renounce  prej- 
udice, impatience,  apathy,  weakness,  and 
weariness. 

In  pm-ely  material  terms,  most  Amer- 
icans are  better  off  than  ever  before 
That  fact  expands  our  re.sponsibilities,  as 
it  enlarges  our  resources  to  meet  them. 

RECENT  ECONOMIC    GAINS 

An  average  of  74  million  persons  were 
at  work  in  1966 — 2  million  more  than  in 
1965.    Nonfarm   payrolls    averaged  6* 
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milUon,  a  gain  of  3  million.  On  the 
whole,  these  jobs  were  better  paying  than 
ever,  and  more  regular  and  more  secure 
than  most  workers  can  remember. 

The  value  of  our  total  production  of 
goods  and  services  in  1966  was  $740  bil- 
lion—$58  billion,  or  8 1/2  percent,  higher 
than  in  1965.  More  of  the  increase  than 
we  wanted  represented  higher  prices. 
Still,  the  gain  was  nearly  5 '72  percent 
after  correction  for  price  changes. 

Labor,  business,  and  the  farmer  all 
contributed  to  this  major  gain  in  pro- 
duction, and  they  rightly  shared  the 
benefits. 

Aggregate  compensation  of  employees 
rose  10.3  percent.  Average  compensa- 
tion per  man-hour  in  the  private  econ- 
omy rose  6.5  percent,  reflecting  in- 
creased wages  and  fringe  benefits,  more 
overtime,  the  shift  to  higher  paying 
jobs,  and  increased  employer  contribu- 
tions to  social  security.  Corporate 
profits  after  taxes  advanced  more  than 
8  percent;  per  dollar  of  sales  they  were 
roughly  unchanged  from  the  high  rate 
of  1965.  Net  income  per  farm  rose 
more  than  10  percent. 

The  single  most  meaningful  measure 
of  economic  well-being  is  real  disposable 
income  per  person — the  after-tax  pur- 
chasing power  in  stable  dollars,  available 
on  the  average  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child.  It  rose  3'/j  percent  or  $89 
per  person  in  1966.  Although  this  ad- 
vance was  somewhat  smaller  than  in 
1965,  it  was  still  three  times  as  large  {ts 
the  average  yearly  gain  in  the  1950's. 

February  1961  launched  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  economic  expansion  in 
our  economic  annals,  and  it  still  con- 
tinues. 

Almost  9  million  jobs  have  been  added 
inthe  last  6  years. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  has  fallen 
from  7  percent  in  early  1961  to  under  4 
percent.  The  rate  for  white  adult  males 
fell  from  5  percent  to  2  percent;  for 
Negro  men,  from  nearly  12  percent  to 
less  than  5  percent. 

Early  in  1961,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  our  major  labor  markets  were  "areas 
of  substantial  unemplosrment" ;  today 
only  eight  of  the  150  are  so  classified, 
and  66  have  unemployment  below  3  per- 
cent. 

While  total  population  rose  11  million 
between  1961  and  1965,  the  number  of 
Americans  in  poverty  declined  5^2  mil- 
lion, and  probably  fell  at  least  another 
I'A  million  in  1966.  The  poverty  defini- 
tion is  adjusted  for  the  increase  in  liv- 
ing costs. 

Our  gross  national  product — GNP — 
has  grown  50  percent  in  6  years.  In 
constant  prices,  the  gain  has  averaged 
SHi  percent  a  year.  The  physical  out- 
put of  our  factories  and  mines  is  up  over 
50  percent. 

Private  output  per  man-hour  in  1966 
was  19  percent  higher  than  in  1961. 

The  6-year  addition  to  our  gross  stock 
of  private  productive  capital — machines, 
oulldlngs,  transportation  equipment, 
l«nd  improvements,  and  inventories — is 
valued  at  $220  billion. 

American  families  have  added  $470 
billion  to  their  accumulated  financial 
M«ts.  They  have  added  $150  billion  to 
Melr  debts.   So  their  net  financial  posi- 


tion is  $320  billion  stronger  than  6  years 
ago. 

OUS     ECONOMIC     PROBLEMS 

Prosperity  is  everywhere  evident.  But 
prosperity  is  never  without  problems, 
and — in  1966 — some  of  them  were 
serious. 

SOME     LEADING     PROBLEMS 

1.  Economic  progress  still  left  far  too 
many  behind. 

Nearly  3  million  workers  were  without 
jobs  at  the  end  of  1966.  Perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  them  were  "frictionally"  unem- 
ployed: new  entrants  to  the  labor  force 
in  the  process  of  locating  a  job;  persons 
who  quit  one  job  to  seek  another;  work- 
ers in  the  "off"  months  of  seasonal  in- 
dustries; those  temporarily  laid  off  but 
with  instructions  to  return.  Their  un- 
employment will  be  temporary;  many 
were  drawing  unemployment  insurance. 
But  most  of  the  remaining  third  will 
wait  a  long  time  for  a  steady  job.  They 
are  the  "hard  core"  unemployed — lack- 
ing the  necessary  skills  to  find  other  than 
intermittent  work ;  the  victims  of  past  or 
present  discrimination;  those  unable  or 
unwilling  to  move  from  depressed  areas 
and  occupations;  the  physically  or  emo- 
tionally handicapped. 

Another  half  million  to  1  million  po- 
tential workers  were  not  even  counted  as 
unemployed.  Many  had  long  ago  aban- 
doned any  search  for  a  job.  Some  had 
never  tried. 

But  even  among  those  who  worked 
year  round,  some  2  million  breadwin- 
ners— particularly  the  low  skilled  with 
large  families — earned  incomes  insuffi- 
cient to  support  a  minimum  standard  of 
decent  subsistence. 

And  6  '/2  million  families  were  poor  be- 
cause the  heads  of  their  households  were 
unable  to  work:  either  aged,  severely 
handicapped,  or  a  widowed  or  deserted 
mother  with  young  children. 

Those  left  behind  used  to  be  called  the 
invisible  poor.  But  an  awakened  pub- 
lic conscience  has  sharpened  the  vision 
of  most  Americans. 

2.  Price  increases — although  less  than 
in  many  comparable  periods — still  were 
greater  than  we  wanted  or  should  long 
tolerate. 

It  is  tempting  to  blame  the  creep  of 
prices  on  the  greed  of  producers — or  the 
irresponsibility  of  labor — or  Government 
policies — or  bad  weather — or  economic 
disturbances  abroad.  Some  of  the  price 
rise  may  have  been  due  to  each.  But  the 
main  causes  lay  elsewhere: 

Some  can  be  traced  to  imbalances  cre- 
ated by  the  special  pressures  of  "Vietnam 
procurement  and  booming  private  in- 
vestment. 

The  spurt  of  demand — partly  real, 
partly  psychological— that  followed  the 
step-up  of  our  "Vietnam  effort  in  mid- 
1965  simply  exceeded  the  speed  limits  on 
the  economy's  ability  to  adjust.  Our  re- 
sources were  suflScient  for  the  task;  but 
the  sheer  speed  of  the  advances  strained 
the  ability  of  industrial  management  to 
mobilize  resources  at  the  required  pace. 

Some  price  advance  was  the  inevitable 
cost  of  the  adjustments  required  in  re- 
covering from  a  decade  of  slack: 

Wages  had  to  be  raised  sharply  in  un- 
derpaid occupations,  which  previously 
held  their  labor  only  because  the  alter- 
native was  no  Job  at  all. 


Producers  in  once  stagnant,  low-profit 
industries  saw  opportunities  for  expan- 
sion and  found  it  possible  to  raise  prices 
and  earnings  in  order  to  attract  needed 
capital. 

Demand  pressed  harder  on  skilled  oc- 
cupations and  professional  services  where 
we  had  trained  too  few  persons  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  high  employment  econ- 
omy. 

Some  price  increases  would  still  have 
occurred  had  we  moved  at  a  steadier 
pace. 

But  these  price  increases  could  have 
come  slowly  enough  and  have  been  small 
enough  not  to  threaten  a  chain  reaction 
of  wages  chasing  other  wages — wages 
chasing  prices — ^prices  chasing  wages — 
and  prices  chasing  other  prices. 

It  is  this  spiral  we  must  and  can  avoid. 
But  it  will  require  responsible  action  on 
the  part  of  all. 

3.  Achieving  equilibrium  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  remained  a  problem  in 
spite  of  strong  new  measures. 

The  costs  of  "Vietnam  required  us  to 
spend  many  more  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  beyond  our  shores.  At  the 
same  time,  the  spurt  of  demand  caused 
our  imports — especially  of  capital 
goods — to  soar. 

We  are  determined  to  continue  our 
progress  toward  equillbriiun. 

4.  Tteht  money  and  high  interest  rates 
concentrated  the  burden  of  restraint  on 
housing. 

Interest  rates  in  1968  were  as  high  as 
at  any  time  in  40  years.  They  were 
pushed  there  by  an  insatiable  demand  for 
credit,  straining  against  a  deliberately 
restricted  supply.  Monetary  policy  in 
1966 — like  tax  policy — was  properly 
aimed  at  slowing  down  an  economy  ex- 
panding too  fast. 

The  brakes  applied  last  year  worked. 
But  tight  money  worked  painfully  and 
inequitably.  It  cut  construction  by  more 
than  $8  billion  during  1966.  Its  impact 
was  equivalent  to  a  heavy  across-the- 
board  tax  increase,  but  with  most  of  its 
effect  concentrated  on  a  single  industry. 

FINDING    SOLimONS 

We  will  move  this  year  toward  solu- 
tions for  these  problems  and  others. 
But  they  cannot  all  be  completely  solved 
in  1967. 

LIFTING    THE    BiniDEN    ON    HOUSING 

Now  that  the  economy's  advance  is 
again  more  moderate,  the  burden  of  tight 
money  is  being  lifted.  Interest  rates  are 
still  extremely  high— but  they  are  mov- 
ing down  from  their  peaks.  Credit  is 
still  not  readily  available  to  all  who  can 
make  sound  and  productive  use  of  it — 
but  it  is  becoming  easier  to  get.  More 
savings  are  flowing  into  our  thrift  insti- 
tutions and  are  beginning  to  be  available 
to  builders  and  homebuyers. 

The  steps  we  took  last  year  and  those 
I  am  now  proposing,  the  steps  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  recently  taken  sjid  is 
continuing  to  take  to  increase  credit 
availability  and  lower  interest  rates, 
should  have  our  housing  industry  moving 
smartly  forward  by  the  end  of  1967.  and 
ready  for  one  of  its  best  years  in  1968. 

RESTORING    PRICE    STABILITY 

The  advance  of  prices  has  already  be- 
gun to  slow.  Wholesale  prices  In  De- 
cember were  below  their  levels  of  August. 
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The  more  moderate  pace  of  economic 
advance  now  underway,  which  the  poli- 
cies I  am  recommending  are  designed  to 
maintain,  should  further  diminish  in- 
flationary pressures. 

We  cannot  rescind  all  of  last  year's 
Increases  in  costs,  some  of  which  are 
still  spreading  through  our  structure  of 
prices.  Price  stability  cannot  be  re- 
stored overnight.  But  we  will  be  mak- 
ing good  progress  toward  price  stability 
this  year. 

IMPROVING  OUR  INTERNATIONAL  PAYMENTS 

We  have  recently  announced  stronger 
voluntary  balance-of-pajTnents  pro- 
grams for  1967.  Our  policies  to  constrain 
economic  expansion  to  a  sustainable  pace 
should  permit  an  Improved  export  sur- 
plus. 

I  am  now  recommending  further  steps 
to  strengthen  our  external  payments. 
Yet  so  long  as  we  remain  heavily  en- 
gaged in  southeast  Asia,  we  will  have  a 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

COMBATING    POVERTY 

We  will  continue  to  attack  poverty  and 
deprivation  through  such  weapons  as 
conununlty  action  and  Headstart;  rent 
supplements  and  child  nutrition;  aid  to 
,  elementary  and  secondary  education  in 
poverty  areas  and  the  Teachers  Corps; 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps;  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  neighborhood  health  centers;  meas- 
ures to  end  discrimination  in  jobs,  edu- 
cation, and  public  facilities;  and  the  ex- 
panded coverage  enacted  last  year  for  a 
higher  minimum  wage. 

I  am  proposing  that  our  attack  be  re- 
inforced with  new  weapons  in  1967. 

Yet,  with  old  weapons  and  new,  the 
war  on  poverty  will  not  be  won  in  1967 — 
or  1968.  There  Is  no  wonder  drug  which 
can  suddenly  conquer  this  ancient 
scourge  of  man.  It  will  be  a  long  and 
continuing  struggle,  which  will  challenge 
our  imagination,  our  patience,  our 
knowledge,  and  our  resources  for  years 
to  come.  Our  capacity  to  stay  with  the 
task  will  be  a  test  of  our  maturity  as  a 
people. 

USING   THE   GAINS   OF   GROWTH 

From  early  1961  to  the  end  of  1966, 
our  GNP  rose  an  average  of  $44  billion  a 
year.  About  $9  billion  a  year  was  price 
increase.  Of  the  balance  an  average  real 
gain  of  $10  billion  a  year— In  1966 
prices — came  from  putting  Idle  men  and 
machines  back  to  work;  an  average  real 
gain  of  $25  billion  a  year — in  1966 
prices — came  from  the  growth  of  our  re- 
sources: a  larger  work  force,  more  and 
better  capital  and  management,  higher 
productivity. 

Further  gains  from  putting  idle  re- 
sources to  work  will  now  be  harder  to 
achieve. 

But  our  annual  dividend  from  growth 
has  meanwhile  become  more  generous. 
In  1967  it  will  add  $30  billion  at  today's 
prices  to  our  potential  output. 

Our  economic  policies  must  assure  that 
we  realize  this  potential  dividend — and 
use  It  wisely. 

REAUZINC   THE  OBOWTB   DIVIDEND 

To  insiire  our  full  dividend  from  eco- 
nomic growth  requires  that  markets  for 
goods  and  services  expand  steadily  and 


adequately — but  not  excessively.  In  re- 
cent years,  we  have  tested  and  refined 
the  power  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
to  stimulate  or  moderate  the  expansion 
of  total  demand. 

During  1966,  Federal  expenditures 
were  expanding  rapidly.  But  tax  policy 
worked  to  counter  their  impact. 

Federal  expenditures  in  our  national 
income  accounts  grew  $19  billion  in  cal- 
endar year  1966,  reflecting  the  stepup 
in  national  defense;  in  social  security, 
medicare,  and  related  payments;  and  in 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments. 
They  added  strongly  to  private  purchas- 
ing power.  They  would  have  added  more 
but  for  the  substantial  expenditure  cut- 
backs put  into  effect  during  the  year. 

On  the  other  side,  taxes  restrained  de- 
mand. Higher  payroll  taxes,  the  restora- 
tion of  some  excise  taxes,  the  institution 
of  graduated  withholding,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  tax  incentives  to  investment 
all  represented  new  measux'es  that  were 
draining  off  more  tlian  $9  billion  of 
spendable  incomes  by  yearend.  In  com- 
bination, and  for  the  full  year,  these 
measures  and  an  expanding  economy 
produced  $18  billion  more  in  revenues 
than  in  1965.  Prompt  action  by  Con- 
gress in  response  to  my  tax  proposals  of 
January  and  Septeniber  made  tax  policy 
an  important  force  for  economic  re- 
straint. 

Taking  the  two  sides  together,  our  na- 
tional income  accounts  budget  was  in 
surplus  in  the  first  half  and  in  balance 
for  1966  as  a  whole. 

But  as  private  infestment  threatened 
to  outrun  private  saving,  sharp  mone- 
tary restraint  was  also  applied.  In  re- 
sponse to  both  fiscal  and  monetary  re- 
straints, the  economy  shifted  gears  from 
excessive  speed  to  a  moderate  advance. 

FISCAL    POLICY    FOR     1967 

In  the  year  ahead  we  are  determined 
to  maintain  that  moderate  advance;  we 
need  no  further  slowdown ;  we  can  toler- 
ate no  new  spurt  of  demand.  After  mid- 
year, the  tax  increase  I  have  proposed 
and  a  more  moderate  growth  of  Federal 
spending  will  increase  the  freedom  of 
monetary  policy  to  support  expansion.  I 
am  confident  that  the  opportunity  will 
be  used. 

The  specific  fiscal  program  I  am  rec- 
ommending includes  a  surcharge  of  6 
percent  on  the  tax  liabilities  of  individ- 
uals, exempting  persons  in  the  lowest 
income  brackets;  the  same  6  percent 
surcharge  on  the  tax  liabilities  of  cor- 
porations. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  effect 
of  this  proposal,  as  applied  to  a  married 
couple  with  two  dependents,  using  typical 
deductions : 

With  $5,000  income,  their  tax  will  be 
unchanged— still  $180  lower  than  they 
would  have  paid  in  1963. 

With  $10,000  Income,  their  tax  in  1968 
will  rise  $67,  or  $1.30  a  week.  Their 
annual  tax  will  still  be  $190  less  than 
they  would  have  paid  in  1963. 

With  $20,000  Income,  their  tax  in  1968 
will  rise  $190,  or  $3.85  a  week.  But  their 
annual  tax  will  still  be  $450  less  than 
they  would  have  paid  in  1963. 

A  corporation  with  profits  before  tax 
of  $100,000  will  pay  an  extra  $2,490.  It 
will  still  pay  $2,510  less  than  it  would 
have  paid  in  1963. 


One  with  profits  of  $1,000,000  will  pay 
an  extra  $28,410,  still  $12,590  less  than 
it  would  have  paid  in  1963. 

The  surcharge  will  provide  for  $5.1 
billion  of  extra  revenues  in  fiscal  year 
1968  on  a  national  income  accounts 
basis,  substantially  offsetting  the  expan- 
sion of  $5.8  billion  in  defense  purchases. 

The  national  income  accounts  budget 
will  also  be  affected  by  my  proposals  for 
social  security  benefits  and  taxes. 

After  allowance  for  these  changes,  the 
national  income  accounts  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1968  is  now  estimated  at  $2.1  bil- 
lion,  compared  with  $3.8  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1967. 

I  am  also  recommending  two  further 
accelerations  of  corporate  tax  payments 
to  begin  in  1968: 

Requiring  quarterly  payment  of  esti- 
mated tax  on  the  basis  of  80  percent 
rather  than  70  percent  of  liability; 

Requiring,  over  a  5-year  period,  that 
small  corporations,  as  well  as  large,  In- 
come current  in  tiieir  tax  payments,  In 
the  same  way  as  individual  proprietors. 

We  have  fashioned  a  fiscal  program  for 
sustainable  expansion.  With  that  pro- 
gram, we  now  see  a  rise  of  about  $47  bil- 
lion in  our  GNP  In  1967 — a  growth 
dividend  close  to  4  percent  in  real  terms. 

USING  THE  GROWTH  DIVIDEND 

The  first  priority  for  the  use  of  our 
growth  dividend  must,  as  always,  be  the 
defense  of  freedom.  But  it  will  take  only 
a  small  i>art  of  our  $47  billion  of  added 
production. 

These  will  be  the  public  claims  on  our 
growth  dividend: 

Ten  billion  dollars  more  of  our  output 
in  1967  will  go  for  the  support  of  our 
men  In  Vietnam  and  other  urgent  needs 
of  defense. 

One  and  one-half  billion  dollars  will 
go  for  the  expansion  of  other  Federal 
purchases,  including  adjustments  in 
Federal,  civilian,  and  military  pay. 

State  and  local  governments  will  use 
about  $8  billion  more  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources in  1967.  In  this,  they  will  be 
aided  by  Federal  grants  totaling  nearly 
$15  billion. 

The  remaining  $27  V2  billion  of  our 
GNP  gain  in  1967 — nearly  60  percent  of 
it — will  be  used  in  the  private  sector. 
And  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  to 
consumers  will  expand  this  year  by  even 
more  than  that. 

In  the  past  several  years,  an  unusually 
large  part  of  our  output  growth  has  gone 
to  expand  the  productive  capacity  of 
business  and  to  build  up  inventories  to 
support  high  and  growing  production 
and  sales.  On  balance,  a  slightly  smaller 
portion  of  our  resources  will  be  used  for 
these  purposes  in  1967  than  in  1966. 

For  the  year  as  a  whole,  sUghtly  less 
of  our  resources  than  last  year  will  be 
used  to  build  new  homes,  although  a 
sharp  recovery  in  residential  construc- 
tion from  its  current  deep  recession  Is 
expected  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

As  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  to 
consumers  expands,  the  ability  of  our 
elderly  citizens  to  share  in  these  gains 
will  be  supported  by  a  rise  of  more  than 
$6  billion  in  social  security  and  medicare 
payments. 

In  1967,  we  will  have  no  bonus  dividend 
from  using  previously  Idle  resources.  But 
the  dividend  from  growth  alone  Is  a  big 
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jjie.  We  must  be  sure  we  get  It;  and  we 
oust  use  It  wisely. 

RESTORING  PRICE  STABILITY 

Prom  the  beginning  of  1961  vmtil  1965, 
the  United  States  enjoyed  both  price 
stability  and  a  strongly  expanding  econ- 
omy. The  average  of  wholesale  prices 
hardly  moved,  and  consumer  prices  rose 
only  a  little  more  than  1  percent  a  year. 
Last  year,  that  record  was  blemished. 
Consumer  prices  rose  2.9  percent  between 
1965  and  1966,  wholesale  prices  3.2 
percent. 

When  we  were  involved  In  Korea,  con- 
sumer prices  rose  8.0  percent  between 
1950  and  1951,  wholesale  prices  11.4  per- 
cent. And  we  had  price  controls  during 
most  of  1951. 

Even  when  we  were  not  at  war,  con- 
sumer prices  rose  3.5  percent  lietween 
1956  and  1957,  wholesale  prices  2.9 
percent. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
our  record  on  prices.  And  we  expect  to 
Improve  on  it  this  year. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  refuse 
to  tolerate  rapidly  rising  prices: 

They  injure  those  with  fixed  incomes, 
especially  older  people. 

TTiey  can  lead  to  speculation  and  eco- 
nomic distortions  which  could  under- 
njne  prosperity. 

They  weaken  our  competitive  position 
in  world  markets. 

As  they  persist,  they  become  harder 
to  stop  without  throwing  the  economy 
into  reverse. 

Restoring  price  stability  is  one  of  our 
major  taslcs.  It  will  not  be  accomplished 
all  at  once,  or  all  in  1967.  That  could 
be  done — if  at  all — only  at  the  cost  of 
mass  imemployment,  idle  machines,  and 
intolerable  economic  waste.  But  a  grad- 
ual return  to  stability  can  go  hand  in 
hand  with  steady  economic  advance. 

Such  an  improvement  will  require 
prudent  fiscal  and  monetary  policies; 
Government  efforts  to  help  relieve  the 
key  points  of  pressure  on  prices;  the 
responsible  conduct  of  those  in  business 
and  labor  who  have  the  power  to  make 
price  and  wage  decisions. 

With  steady,  sustainable,  and  balanced 
growth,  we  can  look  forward  to  relief  of 
pressures  on  capacity  in  such  strained 
areas  as  machinery  and  metals;  adjust- 
ments of  raw  materials  supplies  to  de- 
mand; the  end  of  labor  shortages  in  key 
areas. 

Other  efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  help  to  relieve  particular  pres- 
sures on  prices  and  wages.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  manpower  training  pro- 
grams to  meet  skill  shortages;  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  employment  services 
in  matching  jobs  and  men;  to  handle 
Government  procurement  so  as  to  mini- 
mize its  pressure  on  prices;  to  dispose  of 
surplus  Government  stockpiles  to  allevi- 
ate shortages  of  raw  materials ;  to  man- 
age farm  programs  to  assure  adequate 
supplies  as  well  as  equitable  returns. 

But  efforts  of  the  Government  alone 
will  not  be  enough.  The  cooperation  of 
business  and  labor  is  essential  for  success. 

In  the  past  year,  most  businessmen 
who  had  a  choice  In  setting  prices  and 
most  trade  unions  that  negotiated  wage 
contracts  acted  responsibly.  They  did 
so  because  they  took  account  of  the 
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national  Interest  and  saw  that  it  was 
also  their  own. 

If  bushiess  and  labor  were  to  consider 
only  their  own  short-run  interests,  each 
union  might  seek  a  wage  increase  which 
exceeds  the  most  recent  settlement  by 
some  other  union;  each  business  might 
strive  to  achieve  a  new  profit  record  by 
translating  strong  demand  into  higher 
prices,  whether  or  not  costs  have  in- 
creased. 

But  when  business  and  labor  consider 
the  national  interest — and  their  own 
longer  run  interests — they  realize  that 
such  actions  would  have  only  one  result : 
a  wage-price  spiral  which  is  in  the 
interest  of  neither. 

If  unions  now  attempt  to  recoup  in 
wages  all  of  the  past  or  anticipated 
advance  in  the  cost  of  living — in  addition 
to  the  productivity  trend;  If  businesses 
now  seek  to  pass  along  rising  costs  when 
it  would  be  possible  to  absorb  them  or  do 
not  reduce  prices  when  costs  fall;  then 
the  result  will  be  just  such  a  spiral — 
damaging  to  business,  damaging  to  labor, 
and  disastrous  to  the  Nation. 

Once  again,  I  appeal  to  business  and 
labor — in  their  own  interest  and  that  of 
the  Nation — for  the  utmost  restraint  and 
responsibility  in  wage  and  price  decisions. 

INTERNATIONAL    ECONOMIC    POLICIES 

The  current  year  is  a  critical  one  for 
our  international  economic  policies  and 
for  the  economic  progress  of  the  world 
community. 

As  the  largest  single  market  and  source 
of  capital,  the  United  States  carries  spe- 
cial responsibilities. 

TRADE 

This  administration  is  committed  to 
reducing  barriers  to  international  trade, 
as  demonstrated  by  my  recent  action  ter- 
minating the  1954  escape  clause  action  on 
watches,  and  rolling  back  the  special 
tariff  on  imports  of  glass. 

The  Kennedy  round  of  trade  negoti- 
ations is  now  entering  its  final  and  most 
critical  phase.  I  emphasize  once  more 
how  important  this  great  attempt  to  lib- 
eralize world  trade  is  for  all  the  developed 
and  developing  nations  of  the  free  world. 

After  more  than  4  years  of  discussion, 
it  is  essential  that  the  participants  now 
resolve  the  many  complex  problems  that 
still  remain.  It  would  Indeed  be  a  trag- 
edy if  the  wide  authority  granted  to  the 
President  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  were  allowed  to  lapse  unused.  Never 
before  has  there  been  such  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  Increase  world  trade.  It 
must  not  be  lost. 

But  the  Kennedy  round  is  not  the  end 
of  the  road.  We  must  look  beyond  the 
negotiations  in  Geneva  to  further  prog- 
ress In  the  years  ahead.  We  must  begin 
to  shape  a  trade  policy  for  the  next  dec- 
ade that  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
both  the  less-developed  and  the  advanced 
countries. 

We  should  seize  every  opportunity  to 
build  and  enlarge  bridges  of  peaceful 
exchange  with  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  should 
have  the  ability  to  adopt  our  policies 
to  whatever  political  circumstances  or 
commercial  opportunities  may  present 
themselves.  I  again  urge  the  Congress 
to  provide  authority  to  expand  our  trade 


relations  with  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

AID 

Although  1966  was  a  relatively  good 
year  for  world  economic  growth,  average 
output  in  developing  countries  rose  by 
less  than  $3  a  person. 

There  were,  however,  encouraging 
signs  of  progress.  Developing  nations 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  take  diffi- 
cult but  necessary  steps  to  help  them- 
selves. India,  for  example,  revised  her 
foreign  exchange  and  agricultural  poli- 
cies to  promote  more  rapid  growth. 

Among  the  wealthier  nations,  stronger 
efforts  were  made  to  assist  the  develop- 
ment of  the  poorer  countries.  Canada 
and  Japan  increased  their  assistance 
programs.  Major  free  world  aid  donors 
joined  in  new  groups  to  coordinate  their 
flow  of  aid. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to 
respond  constructively  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  developing  nations.  We  will 
give  first  priority  to  fighting  the  evils 
of  hunger,  disease,  and  ignorance  in 
those  free  world  countries  which  are 
resolutely  committed  to  helping  them- 
selves. 

There  should,  however,  be  increasing 
efforts  to  make  both  the  receiving  and 
giving  aid  a  matter  for  creative  inter- 
national partnership.  We  shall,  there- 
fore— 

Continue  to  support  enthusiastically, 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  our  balance- 
of-payments  position,  such  promising  co- 
operative regional  efforts  as  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  the  Inter-American,  the 
Asian,  and  the  African  Development 
Banks,  and  the  Mekong  Development 
Fund  oi  the  United  Nations; 

Further  encourage  the  coordinated 
extension  and  expansion  of  aid  by  the 
major  donor  countries  in  ways  that  re- 
sult in  an  equitable  sharing  of  the 
burden; 

Seek  the  cooperation  of  other  major 
donor  countries  this  year  in  repleiolshing 
the  resources  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association. 

BALANCE   OF   PAYMENTS 

We  can  take  some  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  our  balance  of  payments  In 
1966  may  prove  to  have  Ijeen  In  surplus 
on  official  reserve  settlements.  Despite 
the  added  costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  imports,  oui* 
deficit  on  a  liquidity  basis  increased  only 
slightly  In  1966. 

But  we  cannot  relax  our  efforts  to 
seek  further  Improvement. 

Our  goal  in  the  coming  year  is  to  con- 
tinue to  move  toward  balance  of  pay- 
ments equilibrium  as  rapidly  as  the  for- 
eign exchange  costs  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict may  permit.  This  goal  will  be 
supported  through  measures  and  policies 
consistent  with  healthy  growth  at  home 
and  our  responsibilities  abroad. 

We  already  have  extended  and  rein- 
forced the  voluntary  restraint  programs 
for  corporate  investment  abroad  and  for 
foreign  lending  by  financial  Institutions. 
I  am  counting  on  the  continued  full  co- 
operation of  businesses  and  banks  with 
these  programs  in  1967.  And  I  have  in- 
structed all  agencies  of  the  Government 
to   intensify  their  efforts  to  limit  the 
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dollar  drain  resulting  from  tiieir 
activities. 

But  more  is  needed.  I  now  recom- 
mend the  following  steps: 

1.  The  Congress  should  extend  the 
interest  equalization  tax,  in  strength- 
ened form,  to  July  31,  1969.  This  tax 
has  proved  extremely  useful  in  limiting 
the  borrowing  of  developed  countries  in 
our  capital  markets  and  iii  reinforcing 
the  Federal  Reserve  voluntary  program. 
As  we  move  toward  easier  money  in  the 
United  States,  foreign  borrowing  in  our 
financial  markets  may  tend  to  increase. 
I  am  therefore  requesting  authority  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  the  interest  equali- 
zation tax  as  monetary  conditions  war- 
rant, so  that  the  effective  impact  on  in- 
terest costs  can  be  varied  between  0 
and  2  percent.  This  would  replace  the 
present  flat  1-percent  impact. 

Moreover,  to  insure  against  possible 
anticipatory  increases  in  foreign  bor- 
rowing, I  am  also  requesting  that  the  tax 
be  imposed  at  rates  which  provide  an 
impact  of  2  percent  on  interest  costs 
while  the  legislation  is  under  considera- 
tion by  Congress. 

2.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to  arrest 
the  increasing  gap  between  American 
travel  abroad  and  foreign  travel  here  Is 
not  to  limit  the  former  but  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  the  latter.  I  shall  appoint 
in  the  near  future  t.  special  industry- 
Government  task  force  to  make  specific 
recommendations  by  May  1, 1967,  on  how 
the  Federal  Government  can  best  stimu- 
late foreign  travel  to  the  United  States. 
After  a  careful  review  of  their  advice,  I 
shall  ask  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  to  take  the 
steps  that  seem  most  proailsing. 

3.  As  part  of  our  longnm  balance-of- 
payments  program,  I  shall  also — 

Request  continuation  and  expansion  by 
$4.5  billion  of  the  lending  authority  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  expansion  of  exports: 

Continue  to  urge  other  countries  to 
participate  In  the  development  of  better 
means  both  of  sharing  the  resource  bur- 
dens and  of  neutralizing  the  balance-of- 
payments  effect  arising  from  the  com- 
mon defense  and  foreign  assistance  ef- 
forts. 

4.  For  the  longer  nm  strength  of  our 
payments  balance,  we  should  Intensify 
efforts  to  stimulate  exporters'  Interest  In 
supplying  foreign  markets:  enlist  the 
support  of  the  financial  community  to 
attract  additional  foreign  investment  in 
the  United  States;  and  encourage  further 
development  of  foreign  capital  markets. 

IMPROVING     THE     INTERNATIONAL     MONXTAXT 
STSTBIC 

In  1966,  Significant  progress  was  made 
toward  a  better  international  monetary 
system.  Through  close  consultation 
and  cooperation  among  the  financial 
authorities  of  major  countries,  tempo- 
rary strains  were  met  promptly  and 
effectively. 

Two  large  forward  steps  were  taken 
on  the  road  to  International  monetary 
reform:  wide  consensus  was  reached 
on  basic  principles  for  the  deliberate 
creation  of  additional  reserve  assets;  and 
the  negotiations  advanced  to  a  second 
stage  In  which  all  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  are  participat- 
ing. 


An  even  greater  ^ort  must  be  made 
in  the  coming  year  to  improve  our  mon- 
etary system.  In  particular,  I  urge 
that  all  countries  participate  in  the 
continuing  task  of  strengthening  the 
basic  monetary  arrangements  that  have 
served  the  world  so  well;  both  surplus 
and  deficit  countries  assume  their  full 
responsibility  for  proper  adjustment  of 
international  payments  imbalances, 
and  cooperate  in  efforts  to  lower  world 
interest  rates;  full  agreement  be  reached 
on  a  constructive  contingency  plan  for 
the  adequate  and  orderly  growth  of 
world   monetary   reserves. 

HELPING    THE    OtSADVANTACED 

The  United  States  is  the  first  large 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world 
wealthy  enough  to  end  poverty  within 
its  borders.  There  are  many  fronts  in 
the  war  on  poverty.  We  are  moving 
forward  on  them  all. 

There  must  be  foil  employment  so 
that  those  qualified  and  able  to  work 
can  find  jobs.  The  unemployment  rate 
last  year  was  the  lowest  in  13  years. 

Those  not  now  fully  qualified  must  be 
given  the  education  and  training,  the 
health  and  guidance  services  which  will 
enable  them  to  make  their  full  contribu- 
tion to  society.  We  have  greatly  in- 
creased our  aid  to  education  and  enlarged 
our  training  programs,  and  we  will  ex- 
pand them  further. 

For  those  who  will  be  unable  to  earn 
adequate  incomes,  there  must  be  help — 
most  of  all  for  the  benefit  of  children, 
whose  misfortune  to  be  bom  poor  must 
not  deprive  them  of  future  opportunity. 
We  have  increased  our  income  support, 
and  we  will  increase  it  further. 

Wherever  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
are  concentrated,  intensive  and  coordi- 
nated programs  to  break  the  cycle  of  dep- 
rivation and  dependency  must  continue 
and  be  reinforced.  We  have  instituted 
these  programs  in  hundreds  of  cities  and 
rural  areas ;  we  are  expanding  them  and 
designing  others. 

INCOME    GUARANTEES 

Completely  new  proposals  for  guaran- 
teeing minimum  incomes  are  now  under 
discussion.  They  range  from  a  "nega- 
tive income  tax"  to  a  complete  restruc- 
turing of  public  assistance  to  a  program 
of  residual  public  emiAoyment  for  all  who 
lack  private  Jobs.  Their  advocates  In- 
clude some  of  the  sturdiest  defenders  of 
free  enterprise.  These  plans  may  or  may 
not  prove  to  be  practicable  at  any  time. 
And  they  are  almost  surely  beyond  our 
means  at  this  time.  But  we  must  ex- 
amine any  plan,  however  unconvention- 
al, which  could  promise  a  major  advance. 
I  Intend  to  establish  a  commission  of 
leading  Americans  to  examine  the  many 
proposals  that  have  been  put  forward,  re- 
viewing their  merits  and  disadvantages, 
and  reporting  In  2  years  to  me  and  the 
American  people. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Our  system  of  public  assistance  is  now 
30  years  old  and  has  obvious  faults.  The 
standards  of  need  set  by  many  States 
are  unreallstlcally  low;  benefits  are 
further  restricted  by  excessively  strin- 
gent eligibility  conditions.  In  some  re- 
spects the  system  perpetuates  depend- 
ency. 
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1.  state  standards  of  need  are  miserly 
low.  In  18  States  a  family  of  four  is 
presumed  able  to  manage  for  a  month  on 
$45  a  person — or  less.  And  in  many 
States,  actual  payments  average  far  be- 
low  their  own  standards  of  need. 

It  is  time  to  raise  payments  toward 
more  acceptable  levels. 

As  a  first  step,  I  ask  the  Congress  to 
require  that  each  State's  payments  at 
least  meet  its  own  definition  of  need 
and  that  its  definition  should  be  kept  up 
to  date  annually  as  conditions  change. 

2.  With  minor  exceptions,  payments 
under  public  assistance  are  reduced  dol- 
lar for  dollar  of  earnings  by  the  recipient, 
removing  any  incentive  to  accept  part- 
time  work.  We  should  encourage  self- 
help,  not  penalize  it. 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  lOO- 
percent  tax  on  the  earnings  of  those  on 
public  assistance. 

I  shall  therefore  ask  Congress  to  en- 
act payment  formulas  which  will  permit 
those  on  Eissistance  to  keep  some  part 
of  what  they  may  earn,  without  loss  of 
payments. 

3.  Many  recipients  of  public  assistance 
are  capable  of  receiving  training  which 
would  ultimately  make  them  self-sup- 
porting. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  make 
permanent  the  unemployed  parent  and 
community  work  and  training  pro- 
grams associated  with  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children — AFDC— and 
to  require  all  States  receiving  Federal 
support  under  AFDC  to  cooperate  in 
making  community  work  and  training 
available  for  the  unemployed  parents  of 
dependent  children. 

TRAINING    AND    EMPLOYMENT 

The  coexistence  of  job  vacancies  and 
idle  workers  unable  to  fill  them  repre- 
sents a  bitter  hiunan  tragedy  and  an  in- 
excusable economic  waste.  One  of  so- 
ciety's most  creative  acts  is  the  train- 
ing of  the  unemployed,  the  underem- 
ployed, or  the  formerly  unemployable  to 
fill  those  vacancies. 

A  dynamic  economy  demands  new  and 
changing  skills.  By  enabling  workers  to 
acquire  those  skills,  we  open  opportu- 
nities for  Individual  development  and 
self-fulfillment.  And  we  make  possible 
higher  production  without  Inflationary 
pressures. 

I  shall  ask  the  Congress  for  funds  to 
support  a  new  and  special  effort  to  train 
and  find  jobs  for  the  disadvantaged  who 
live  in  urban  ghettos. 

I  shall  also  propose  legislation  to  Im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal- 
State  employment  service. 
SOCIAL  SECtnirrT 

Millions  of  aged  still  live  In  poverty. 
Millions  of  younger  Americans  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  more  adequate  retirement 
benefits  in  the  future. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  approve  an  over- 
all 20-percent  incresuse  in  our  social  se- 
curity program.  We  can  increase  bene- 
fits for  all  social  security  beneficiaries  by 
at  least  15  percent,  raise  the  minimum 
benefit  by  59  percent  to  $70  a  month,  as- 
sure workers  with  25  years  of  coverage 
at  least  $100  a  month,  extend  medical 
Insurance  to  disabled  beneficiaries,  and 
allow  larger  earnings  without  loss  of 
benefits. 
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X-NEMPLOYMENT    INSURANCE 

Our  system  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance was  created  in  a  world  of  massive 
unemployment.  The  needs  of  a  high 
employment  economy  are  different. 
Today,  when  jobs  are  available,  the  job- 
less who  exhaust  their  benefits  typically 
need  training,  guidance,  or  other  sup- 
portive services. 

Therefore,  I  am  asking  the  Congress 
to  consider  legislation  to  provide  such 
services  in  conjunction  with  extended 
benefits  to  the  long-term  unemployed,  to 
extend  the  protection  of  the  system  to 
additional  workers,  to  establish  more 
uniformly  adequate  benefits,  and  to  cor- 
rect abuses. 

CITIES    AND    HOUSING 

The  American  city  is  not  obsolete;  it 
is  still  a  great  engine  for  economic  and 
social  progress.  But  cities  are  in 
trouble,  threatened  by  congestion,  pollu- 
tion, crime,  poverty,  racial  tension, 
slums,  and  blight. 

Yesterday's  rural  poor  have  been  mov- 
ing to  the  city  just  as  many  of  the  jobs 
they  seek  and  need  have  been  mov- 
ing to  the  suburbs.  Inadequate  trans- 
portation and  discrimination  in  housing 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  follow  the 
jobs;  and  deficiencies  of  education, 
health,  and  skills  compound  their 
disadvantages. 

Most  cities  cannot  afford  the  massive 
expenditures  necessary  to  solve  these 
problems.  The  flight  of  higher  income 
families  and  businesses  to  the  suburbs 
erodes  sources  of  revenue  for  the  cities, 
even  as  expenditure  demands  escalate. 
Inflexible  city  limits  have  created  a 
hodgepodge  of  local  taxing  jurisdictions, 
often  dividing  the  tax  base  from  the 
need.  The  cities  cannot  collect  for  the 
many  benefits  they  supply  to  residents  of 
the  suburbs. 

The  problems  of  the  cities  fiow  across 
irrelevant  boundaries  established  by  his- 
torical accident.  So  solutions  must 
draw  on  the  resources  and  imagination 
of  a  larger  area.  Our  efforts  have  been 
aimed  to  encourage  a  metropolitan  ap- 
proach to  metropolitan  problems. 

We  must  also  find  ways  to  enlist  more 
fully  the  resources  and  imagination  of 
private  enterprise  in  the  great  task  of 
restoring  our  cities. 

I  have  just  appointed  a  Commission, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  to  work  with  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  examine  problems  of  codes, 
zoning,  taxation,  and  development 
standards  and  to  recommend  ways  to 
increase  the  supply  of  low-cost  housing. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  study  can  make 
a  major  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
urban  problems. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
pathbreaking  model  cities  legislation. 
The  Federal  Government  will  help  cities 
to  focus  all  available  programs  on  their 
needs — eventually  to  overwhelm  the 
problems  that  have  heretofore  over- 
whelmed the  cities. 

More  than  70  cities  will  have  com- 
pleted their  plans  and  be  eligible  to  start 
receiving  assistance  in  1968.  Federal  aid 
for  water  and  sewer  projects,  open  land 
conservation,  and  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation is  encouraging  a  more  coordinated 


approach  to  metropolitan  problems.  I 
seek  increased  appropriations  for  all  of 
these  programs.  And  I  shall  seek  au- 
thorization and  resources  for  a  greatly 
expanded  program  of  research  on  urban 
problems. 

Growth  in  the  number  and  incomes 
of  American  families  will  require  us  to 
build  about  2  million  new  houses  a  year 
for  the  next  decade,  most  of  them  in 
and  around  cities.  Last  year,  housing 
bore  a  disproportionate  part  of  the  bur- 
den of  needed  restraint.  But  we  are  now 
moving  into  a  period  of  renewed  home- 
building.  I  look  for  construction  to  rise 
briskly  during  1967. 

Federal  programs  for  fiscal  1968  will 
assist  in  construction  or  renovation  of 
165,000  housing  imits  for  the  urban  poor, 
the  elderly,  and  the  handicapped.  The 
rent  supplement  program  will  contribute 
to  this  goal. 

This  year  will  be  a  brightening  one 
for  the  housing  Industry;  it  can  also  be 
a  landmark  year  in  the  progress  and 
evolution  of  our  cities. 

EDUCATION    AND    HEALTH 

Individually  and  collectively,  Ameri- 
cans have  insatiable  appetites  for  more 
education  and  better  health.  Education 
and  health  contribute  both  to  individual 
well-being  and  to  the  Nation's  produc- 
tivity. But  far  too  many  of  our  urban 
and  rural  poor  are  denied  adequate  ac- 
cess to  either.  The  efficiency  of  our 
methods  of  education  and  of  providing 
medical  care  can  and  should  be  strength- 
ened. 

History  will  record  these  years  as  the 
time  when  this  Nation  awoke  to  its 
needs — and  its  limitations — in  education 
and  health.  The  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  Headstart,  the 
Teachers  Corps,  medicare,  medicaid,  and 
the  partnership  In  health  will  be  land- 
marks in  our  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

I  shall  propose  an  expanded  Headstart 
program;  a  followthrough  program  In 
the  early  years  of  school;  and  the  open- 
ing of  other  new  educational  opp>ortunl- 
tles  for  children:  both  legislative  and 
administrative  changes  to  accelerate 
research  and  development  on  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  ways  of  providing 
health  resources;  an  expanded  child 
health  program,  including  early  diag- 
nosis and  treatment,  a  pilot  program  of 
dental  care,  and  the  training  of  addi- 
tional health  personnel  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  children. 

ABATING    POLLUTION 

A  polluted  envlrormient  erodes  our 
health  and  well-being.  It  diminishes  in- 
dividual vitality;  it  is  costly  to  Industry 
and  agriculture;  It  has  debilitating  ef- 
fects on  urban  and  regional  develop- 
ment; It  takes  some  of  the  Joy  out  of  life. 

The  89th  Congress  enacted  important 
legislation  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  All  50  States  have  now 
signified  their  intention  to  establish 
water  quality  standards  for  their  Inter- 
state and  coastal  waters.  The  Federal 
Government  is  assisting  State  and  local 
goverrunents  through  comprehensive 
water  basin  plaiming,  and  is  providing 
financial  help  to  States  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  water  pollution  control  and  to 
local  areas  for  the  construction  of  sew- 


age treatment  facilities.  In  addition,  we 
are  studying  appropriate  methods  to  en- 
courage industry  to  control  its  discharge 
of  pollutants. 

The  foundation  for  abating  air  pollu- 
tion was  laid  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1965.  But  the  air  over  every  city  proves 
that  further  steps  are  necessary. 

I  propose  that  we  get  on  with  the  jobs 
of  preserving  and  restoring  our  environ- 
ment. I  will  present  detailed  proposals 
on  control  of  air  pollution  in  another 
message. 

IMPROVING   OUR  TAX   SYSTEM 

Our  tax  system  is  one  in  which  we  can 
take  pride.  In  terms  of  fairness,  reve- 
nue productivity,  and  balanced  economic 
impact,  it  is  imsurpassed  by  any  other 
tax  system  in  the  world  today. 

Nevertheless,  it  can  be  improved.  As 
they  now  stand,  our  tax  laws  impose  un- 
due burdens  on  some  and  grant  unfair 
benefits  to  others. 

A  system  as  complex  as  ours  cannot  be 
perfected  in  a  single  bill.  Rather,  the 
process  of  tax  reform  must  be  continuous, 
with  every  provision  of  the  law  subject 
to  constant  examination  and  adjustment 
where  needed.  Moreover,  this  work  of 
basic  reform  should  proceed  independ- 
ently of  the  requirements  for  raising 
taxes  or  the  opportunities  for  tax  reduc- 
tion. 

I.  therefore,  plan  to  submit  proposals 
to  the  Congress  to  improve  the  equity  of 
our  tax  system  and  reduce  economic  dis- 
tortions. These  proposals  will  be  de- 
signed to  avoid  significant  budgetary 
effects. 

As  one  specific  reform,  I  will  urge 
changes  to  deal  with  abuses  by  tax- 
exempt  private  foundations. 

IMPROVING     GOVERNMENT    ORGANIZAnON 

Separate  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Conunerce  perpetuate  the  obsolete  no- 
tion that  there  is  fundamental  conflict 
between  the  interests  of  business  and 
labor,  or  between  the  Interests  of  either 
and  that  of  the  Nation. 

A  single  Department  of  Labor  and 
Business  can  more  effectively  carry  out 
those  national  programs  which  affect  the 
private  productive  sector  as  a  whole. 
The  two  Departments  share  many  com- 
mon objectives;  their  Interests  and  ac- 
tivities coincide  or  overlap  In  fostering 
economic  and  regional  development; 
matching  the  skills  of  labor  with  the 
needs  of  employers;  providing  more  Jobs 
at  better  wages;  avoiding  labor  disputes; 
maintaining  a  fair  distribution  of  private 
incomes  without  Infiation;  providing  sta- 
bility of  production  and  Jobs;  providing 
basic  economic  and  social  information 
and  technical  services  needed  by  both 
private  and  public  sectors;  and  support- 
ing expansion  of  international  trade  and 
considering  its  impact  on  the  domestic 
economy. 

By  combining  these  activities,  we  can 
greatly  Improve  efficiency,  reduce  costs, 
simplify  the  reporting  burden  on  busi- 
ness, provide  better  and  more  uniform 
statistics,  and  assure  that  the  views  and 
the  problems  of  the  private  sector  enter 
more  effectively  Into  decisions  on  general 
economic  policy. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  support  my 
recommendation  for  a  new  Department 
of  Labor  and  Business. 
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OTHZR  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 


1.  I  renew  four  recommendations  made 
in  my  Economic  Report  of  1966  and  not 
acted  upon  by  the  89th  Congress: 

A  fair  system  of  charges  for  users  of 
highways,  aviation  facilities,  and  Inland 
waterways,  to  Improve  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  transportation  resources,  and  to 
reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
part  of  its  expenditures  on  facilities 
which  directly  benefit  those  who  use 
them; 

Truth -In-lendlng  legislation,  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  a  full  and  clear 
statement  of  the  true  cost  of  credit; 

Stronger  regulation  of  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies;  and 

Provision  of  Federal  charters  for  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  our  system  of  thrift  institu- 
tions. 

2.  To  aid  the  advance  of  technology  on 
which  economic  progress  depends.  I  now 
urge  congressional  support  for  a  long- 
overdue  modernization  of  our  patent  sys- 
tem ;  a  large-scale  program  of  research  in 
transportation. 

3.  Total  holdings  In  the  Nation's  stock- 
pile of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
now  stand  at  $6.5  billion.  Of  this 
amount,  $3.4  billion  are  excess  to  our  de- 
fense needs  as  presently  determined. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  disposed  of 
excess  stockpile  materials  valued  at 
slightly  more  than  $1  billion  without  dis- 
ruption of  the  domestic  economy  or  the 
normal  channels  of  trade. 

The  last  session  of  the  Congress  au- 
thorized disposal  of  excess  stockpile  ma- 
terial valued  at  $782  million.  I  will  ask 
the  Congress  for  authority  to  dispose  of 
additional  stockpile  excesses,  bringing  to 
about  $2  billion  the  present  value  of  ex- 
cess stockpile  material  available  for  dis- 
posal. 

I  believe  that  we  should  relieve  tax- 
payers of  the  burden  of  carrying  un- 
needed  surplus  stocks,  and  provide  busi- 
nesses and  workers  with  the  materials 
necessary  to  assure  continued  high  levels 
of  production. 

4.  The  responsibility  which  we  share 
with  the  States  to  insure  that  our  banks 
and  thrift  Institutions  are  honest,  com- 
petent, and  competitive  is  a  continuing 
function  demanding  constant  attention. 
We  must  continue  to  encourage  the  or- 
derly and  progressive  development  of  a 
financial  system  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  growing  and  dynamic  econ- 
omy. 

I  urge  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  con- 
tinue and  to  intensify  their  efforts  to 
coordinate  their  regulatory  policies  and 
procedures,  and  to  improve  their  exami- 
nation methods. 

AFTKB   VIETNAM 

Despite  all  our  efforts  for  an  honorable 
peace  in  Vietnam,  the  war  continues.  I 
cannot  predict  when  it  will  end.  Thus 
our  plans  must  assume  its  long  duration. 

But  peace  will  return — and  it  could  re- 
turn sooner  than  we  dare  expect. 

When  hostilities  do  end,  we  will  be 
faced  with  a  great  opportunity,  and  a 
challenge  how  best  to  use  that  opportu- 
nity.   The  resources  now  being  claimed 


by  the  war  can  be  diverted  to  peaceful 
uses  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  can 
hasten  the  attaiiunent  of  the  great  goals 
upon  which  we  have  set  our  sights. 

If  we  keep  our  eyes  firmly  fixed  on 
those  goals — and  if  we  plan  wisely — we 
need  have  no  fear  that  the  bridge  from 
war  to  peace  will  exact  a  wasteful  toll  of 
idle  resources,  human  or  material. 

But  when  that  welcome  day  of  peace 
arrives,  we  will  need  quick  adjustments 
in  our  economic  policies.  We  must  be 
prepared  for  those  adjustments,  ready  to 
act  rapidly — both  to  avoid  interruption 
to  our  prosperity  and  to  take  full  and 
immediate  advantage  of  our  opportuni- 
ties. 

Planning  for  peace  has  been  an  im- 
portant activity  in  many  executive  agen- 
cies. But  the  effort  needs  to  be  stepped 
up  and  integrated. 

Accordingly,  I  am  instructing  the 
heads  of  the  relevant  agencies  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  to  begin  at  once  a  major 
and  coordinated  eftlDrt  to  review  our 
readiness.  I  have  asked  them  to  consider 
possibilities  and  priorities  for  tax  reduc- 
tion; to  prepare,  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  plans  for  quick  adjustments 
of  monetary  and  financial  policies ;  to  de- 
termine which  high  priority  programs 
can  be  quickly  expanded;  to  determine 
priorities  for  the  longer  range  expansion 
of  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  people,  both  through  new  and 
existing  programs;  to  study  and  evaluate 
the  future  direction  of  Federal  financial 
support  to  our  States  and  local  govern- 
ments; to  examine  ways  in  which  the 
transition  to  peace  can  be  smoothed  for 
the  workers,  companies,  and  communi- 
ties now  engaged  in  supplying  our  de- 
fense needs,  and  the  men  released  from 
our  Armed  Forces. 

I  have  directed  that  initial  reports  be 
prepared  on  all  of  these  and  related 
problems,  and  that  thereafter  they  be 
kept  continuously  up  to  date. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  task  for  1957  is  to  sustain  further 
sound  and  rewarding  economic  progress 
while  we  move  toward  solutions  for  the 
problems  we  met  in  1J66.  It  will  require 
a  flexible  and  delicate  balance  of  eco- 
nomic policies. 

Above  all.  we  must  guard  against  any 
interruption  of  our  prosperity.  The 
steady  advance  of  jobs  and  incomes  is 
our  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  battle 
against  poverty  and  discrimination  at 
home.  And  it  undergirds  our  policy 
around  the  world. 

Yet  we  must  be  equally  alert  to  the 
dangers  of  inflation. 

In  his  Economic  Report  of  January 
1956,  President  Elsenhower  wrote: 

The  continuance  of  general  prosperity  can- 
not be  taken  for  granted.  In  a  high-level 
economy  like  ours,  neither  the  threat  of  In- 
flation nor  the  threat  of  recession  can  ever 
be  very  distant.  .  .  .  iSie  only  rigid  rule  we 
can  afford  to  admit  to  orur  minds  Is  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  best  way  to  fight  a  recession 
Is  to  try  to  prevent  it  from  occurring. 

Only  18  months  later,  the  sharpest  re- 
cession of  the  entire  postwar  period  be- 
gan— which  also  led  to  the  largest  peace- 
time budget  deficit  in  our  history.  Over 
the  same  18  months,  both  consumer 
prices  and  wholesale  prices  advanced  5  V2 


percent — considerably  faster  than  in  the 
18  months  since  June  1965. 

That  history  does  not  invalidate  but 
rather  reinforces  President  Eisenhower's 
proposition.  Neither  the  threat  of  infla- 
tion  nor  of  recession  is  ever  distant  in  a 
high-level  economy. 

How  can  we  steer  between  these  dan- 
gers, and — at  the  same  time — supply  the 
needs  of  national  defense,  strengthen  our 
overseas  payments,  relieve  the  inequities 
of  tight  money  and  high  interest  rates, 
maintain  the  momentum  of  social  prog- 
ress, and  provide  the  growth  of  incomes 
which  lets  each  of  us  move  toward  ful- 
filling his  private  aspirations? 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  find  such 
a  course.  We  will  continue  to  coordinate 
the  tools  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
to  the  common  goal — the  sound,  bal- 
anced, and  noninflationary  advance  of 
production  and  incomes.  We  are  steer- 
ing toward  lower  interest  rates,  a  better 
balance  in  our  economy,  a  budget  and  a 
social  security  program  that  reflect  na- 
tional priorities. 

There  will  be  surprises  in  store  along 
the  way.  We  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
them  swiftly  and  flexibly.  And  I  think 
we  are.  The  tools  of  economic  policy  are 
not  perfect;  but  they  are  far  better  un- 
derstood and  accepted — in  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  private  community— 
than  ever  before. 

We  have  sm-ely  proved  over  recent 
years  that  economic  progress  does  not 
need  to  be  interrupted  by  frequent  re- 
cessions. And,  although  prices  have  risen 
faster  in  the  past  year  and  a  half  than 
we  expected  or  wished,  we  have  done  bet- 
ter than  in  most  similar  periods  of  our 
economic  history.  And  we  have  done  It 
without  burdensome  controls  on  prices 
or  wages. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  do 
the  whole  job — or  even  very  much  of  it. 
Production  and  incomes  arise  from  the 
strength  and  skill  of  workers,  the  in- 
genuity of  managements,  the  willingness 
of  savers  to  risk  their  capital,  the  genius 
of  inventors  and  engineers,  the  patience 
of  teachers,  the  devotion  of  local  public 
servants — the  contributions  of  all  who 
participate  in  our  economy. 

Yet  the  Federal  Government  has  a  role 
of  leadership  and  a  responsibility  for  co- 
ordination. 

The  Congress  defined  that  role  in  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946: 

...  It  Is  the  continuing  policy  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government  .  . . 
vrtth  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  In- 
dustry, agriculture,  labor,  and  State  and 
local  governments,  to  coordinate  and  utilize 
all  its  plans,  functions,  and  resources  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  and  mairttalnlng.  In  a 
manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote  free 
competitive  enterprise  and  the  general  wel- 
fare. .  .  .  useful  employment  opportuni- 
ties .  .  .  for  those  able,  willing  and  seeking  to 
work,  and  to  promote  maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  pwwer. 

Our  economic  policies  for  1967  respond 
to  that  mandate. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnsor. 
January  26,  1967. 
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on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Special  Committee  on  Appalachla  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  was  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


UMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Anned  Services: 

Gen.  John  P.  McConnell  (major  general, 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  re- 
appointed as  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  In  the  chair) .  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  committee, 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar will  be  stated. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,   the  Subcommittee 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  speak  this  morning  in  behalf  of  my 
Utah  colleague,  former  Congressman  Da- 
vid S.  King,  and  to  urge  his  confirmation 
as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  to  the 
Malagasy  Republic. 

Dave  King  is  admirably  prepared  to 
fill  this  ambassadorship.  As  the  son  of 
Utah's  illustrious  Senator  William  H. 
King,  who  served  27  years  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  young 
Dave  grew  up  in  the  political,  diplomatic 
and  social  atmosphere  of  the  Capital 
City.  His  friends  included  young  people 
or  all  nations,  and  he  developed  a  broad 
new  of  people  and  the  world  early  in 
We.  As  a  young  student,  he  attended 
scnool  m  France.    Later  he  lived  abroad 


as  a  missionary  for  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints — Mormon — 
in  Great  Britain. 

He  did  his  undergraduate  work  in  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Utah,  and 
after  graduation  he  took  his  law  degree 
at  Georgetown  University.  He  served  as 
law  clerk  to  Justice  Stephens  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  is  a  member  of  the  bar  in 
both  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Utah. 
He  served  as  counsel  for  the  Utah  State 
Tax  Commission,  and  has  practiced  law 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  has  also  been  the 
vice  president  and  director  of  a  finance 
company,  and  a  teacher  of  commercial 
law.  He  has  fluent  command  of  the 
French  language  and  is  a  gifted  and  in- 
spired speaker. 

Dave  King  served  for  6  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  he  was 
highly  respected.  He  went  to  Vietnam 
for  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Conunit- 
tee,  and  his  reports  were  full  and  pene- 
trating. He  served  also  on  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and,  for 
one  term,  on  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  both  of  which  give 
him  additional  background  to  serve  his 
country  well  in  an  ambsissadorship. 

One  of  Dave's  greatest  assets  has  al- 
ways been  his  charming  and  dynamic 
wife,  Rosalie  Lehner  King.  She  would 
bo  ar.  embellishment  to  any  American 
embassy,  and  I  predict  will  win  friends 
for  the  United  States  wherever  she  goes. 
Since  she  is  a  registered  nurse  by  pro- 
fession, she  has  both  the  understanding 
and  skills  to  be  of  assistance  in  areas  of 
social  need,  should  she  be  called  upon 
to  consult  or  serve. 

And  finally,  I  want  to  mention  the 
King  children — Jody,  who  is  Mrs.  Robert 
V.  Olsen,  Is  in  Tunisia  with  her  husband. 
Both  are  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
David,  Jr.,  is  serving  as  a  missionary  for 
the  Latter-day  Saints  Church  in  Prance. 
The  others.  Franklin  Lawrence,  Stephen 
Edward,  Matthew  Thomas,  Christine, 
and  Christopher  Henry,  will  accompany 
their  parents  to  the  Republic  of  Mala- 
gasy. The  United  States  has  a  bonanza 
in  the  King  family — we  could  send  no 
finer  representatives  of  this  country 
abroad  as  a  sample  of  good  healthy 
Americanism. 

David  S.  King  will  be  an  excellent 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Malagasy  Republic.  I  urge 
his  immediate  confirmation. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


UNITED  NA-nONS 


cxni- 


The  legislative  clerk  read  sundry 
nominations  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  see  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  California,  Ambassador  Richard  E. 


Pedersen,  nominated  and  now  confirmed 
as  Deputy  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  Am- 
bassador Pedersen  the  other  day.  He 
has  a  phenomenal  record  of  accomplish- 
ment In  public  service  in  this  field.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
Ambassador  Pedersen. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
RlCKARO  F.  Pedkkson 

Present  Position:  Senior  Adviser  to  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  United  Nations  and  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  with  the  personal  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

Office  Address:  United  States  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations,  799  United  Nations 
Plaza,  New  York.  New  York. 

Bom:  February  21.  1925,  at  Miami,  Ari- 
zona. 

Legal  Residence:  California. 

Marital  Status:  Married.  May  9.  1953. 

Family:  Wife's  maiden  name:  Nelda 
Newell  Napier.  Children:  Paige  Elizabeth. 
Jonathan  Foote.  Kendra  Gayle. 

Home  Address:  1  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Education:  University  of  the  Pacific. 
Bachelor  of  Arts  summa  cum  laude.  1946; 
Stanford  University.  Master  of  Arts.  1947; 
Harvard  University,  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
1950;  George  WUliams  College  Doctor  of 
Laws,  1964. 

EXPERIENCE 

Military,  1943-1945:  Served  with  Infantry. 
Army  of  the  United  States,  European  Theater 
of  Operations  (ETO) . 

Non-Government.  1949-1950 :  Teaching 
fellow,  tutor  Harvard. 

Government.  1950-1953:  With  OfBce  of 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 

1953-1955:  Adviser  economic  and  social 
affairs.  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations. 

1955:  Appointed  FSO-4  (Integrated) ,  Con- 
sul, and  Secretary  In  the  Diplomatic  Service; 
assigned  to  the  Department. 

1956:  Assigned  to  the  United  States  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations;  adviser  on  po- 
litical and  security  affairs. 

1959:  Appointed  FSO-4;  senior  adviser, 
political  and  security  affairs,  and  chief  of 
political  section. 

1953-1965:  Member,  United  States  Delega- 
tion, 8th-20th  Session,  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  New  York.  New  York. 

1962:   Resigned  from  the  Foreign  Service. 

1964-65:  Counselor,  United  States  Delega- 
tion. 19th-20tta  Sessions,  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  New  York,  New  York. 

1964-1966:  Counselor  of  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  with  personal 
rank  of  Minister. 

1966  to  present:  Senior  Adviser  to  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  United  Nations  and  In  the 
Security  Council,  with  personal  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

Memberships  and  Clubs:  Chairman  pro- 
gram committee,  member  national  cotincll 
Y.M.C.A..  1961 — .  Member:  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association,  American  Foreign 
Service  Association,  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Publications:  Not  stated. 

Decorations  and  Axoards:  Recipient  Simi- 
ner  Peace  prize  for  dissertation  Harvard,  1950. 

Named  one  of  ten  outstanding  young  men 
United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
1956. 
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Outstanding  Aluninl  award.  University  of 
the  Paclflc,  1962. 

Named  one  of  50  outstanding  alumni  PI 
Kappa  Delta,  1964. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
wish  to  say  Godspeed  to  another  dis- 
tinguished Callfomlan,  Mr.  John  F. 
Henning.  He  has  served  the  adminis- 
tration as  Under  Secretary  of  Labor; 
and  now  he  goes  to  the  post  of  Ambas- 
sador to  New  Zealand.  He  goes  across 
the  Pacific  to  affirm  America's  close  ties 
with  an  old  and  trusted  ally.  I  want  to 
wish  him  well  in  his  new  assignment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Cornelius  O'Neal,  widower  of  Leila  M.  O'Neal, 
an  employee  cf  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  six  months'  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  said  s\im  to  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
otber  allowances. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Order  No.  4 
on  the  calendar,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
calendar  be  considered  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


JENNIE  L.  WALDEN 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  66)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Jennie  L.  Walden  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  66 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Jennie  L.  Walden,  widow  of  Reuben  A.  Wal- 
den, an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  ewna 
equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allow- 
ances. 


HAZEL  V.  HOAK 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  65)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Hazel  V.  Hoak  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  65 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Hazel  V.  Hoak,  widow  of  John  E.  Hoak,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  six  and  one-half 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fimeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


MARTHA  I.  ROBINSON 

The  resolution  fS.  Res.  63)   to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Martha  I.  Robinson  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  63 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Martha  I.  Robinson,  widow  of  Evermont  Rob- 
inson, an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  Other  allowanoea. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  c  clock 
noon  Monday  next.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  62)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Dorothy  3.  Mclntyre  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  this  resolution  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


MEMBERSHIP    ON    CERTAIN    JOINT 
COMMITTEES 

The  resolution  (S.  Pies.  61)  providing 
for  members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the 
Library  was  considered,  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows : 

S.  RES.  61 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  Joint  committees  of 
Congress : 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  Mr.  Hayden, 
of  Arizona;  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina; 
and  Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the 
Ubkaxy:  Mr.  Jordan  at  North  Carolina;  Mr. 
Pell,  of  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Clark,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr.  Cooper,  of  Kentucky;  and  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Pennsylvania. 


CORNELIUS  O'NEAL 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  64)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Cornelius  O'Neal  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  64 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  I  sliould 
like  to  refer  to  a  request  made  by  him 
after  we  had  the  vote  on  cloture  last 
Tuesday.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  lan- 
guage, but  the  Senator  made  a  request 
then,  as  I  have  read  the  Record,  asking 
that  I  move  at  that  time  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  next 
order  of  business.    I  declined  to  do  so. 

I  wish  to  apologize,  because  I  misun- 
derstood the  request,  and  I  want  the 
record  to  be  clear  that  the  fault  was 
mine  and  the  misunderstanding  was  en- 
tirely my  responsibility. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  is  typically 
gracious  of  the  Senator;  but  I  have  been 
here  too  long,  and  my  affection  for  the 
Senator  and  the  minority  leader  are  too 
great,  and  they  have  indulged  me  too 
often,  for  me  to  have  dilated  on  that 
point  at  all.  We  just  passed  it  by,  and 
the  next  day  the  Senator  did  precisely 
what  he  could  have  done  the  day  before. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly.  And, 
therefore,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
was  at  fault,  and  wishes  to  apologize  for 
the  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 


SENATE  MANUAL 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  60)  authoriz- 
ing the  revision  and  printing  of  Senate 
Manual  for  use  during  the  90th  Congress 
was  conlsdered  and  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  Ras.  60 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  be,  and  It  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  prepare  a  (evised  edition  of  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Manual  for  the  use  of  the 
Ninetieth  Congress,  that  said  Rules  and 
Manual  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  that  two  thousand  additional 
copies  shall  be  printed  and  bound,  of  which 
one  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate,  five  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  the  remain- 
ing four  hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall  be 
bound  in  full  morocco  and  tagged  as  to  con- 
tents and  delivered  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  committee. 

r 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICA'nONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
National    Aeronautics    and    Space    Admin- 
istration Authorization  Act,  1968 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C..  transmitting  a  draft  ol 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Admimstration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Extension  of  Certain  Naval  Vessel  Loam 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navj 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legUlatlon 
to  authorize  the  extension  of  certain  nanl 
vessel  loans  now  In  existence,  and  for  otber 
piu-poses  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  W 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Projects  To  Be  Undertaken  iw 
Army   National   Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  pro- 
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pgeed  projects  to  be  undertalcen  for  the  Army 
national  Guard,  at  East  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
Camp  Ripley,  Minn.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

PioPOSED    Legislation    Relating    to    Inter- 
state Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interstate 
commerce  Commission.  Washington,  D.C., 
tjansmitting  eight  drafts  of  proposed  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  following  subject: 
Through  Routes  and  Joint  Rates;  Clarifica- 
tion of  Agricultural  Cooperative  Exemption; 
Suspension  and  Revocation  of  Motor  Carrier 
Operating  Authority  for  Noncompliance  with 
Commission's  Rules,  Regulations,  or  Orders; 
Section  22  Rates;  Pooling  Agreements  of 
Household  Goods  Carriers;  Elimination  of 
Unnecessary  Motor  Carrier  Regulation;  Elim- 
ination of  Unnecessary  Valuation  and  Re- 
porting Requirements;  and  Delegation  of 
Authority  to  Qualified  Individual  Employ- 
ees (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Disposal  op  Foreign  Excess 

f*roperty 
A  letter  from  the  General  Manager,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  dis- 
posal of  foreign  excess  property,  during  fis- 
cal year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  potential  benefits  from 
quarterly  collections  of  Federal  unemploy- 
ment taxes.  Department  of  Labor  and  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  dated  January 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on   Government   Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  methods  used 
to  provide  telephone  service  to  military  fam- 
ily housing  occupants.  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  January  1967  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Rkommendation  Adopted  by  International 
Labor  Conference 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  recommendation  No.  123,  con- 
cerning the  employment  of  women  with 
family  responsibilities,  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  at  Geneva,  on 
June  22,  1965  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

RiPORT  ON  Losses  Incurred  by  the  Postal 
Service 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  losses  incurred 
by  the  postal  service  in  the  performance  of 
public  services,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1987;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uveg  of  the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

Introduction  of  Memorial 
H.  M.  No.  1001,  Memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  concerning  the  conflict 
m  Viet  Nam 

Whereas,  The  United  States  is  engaged  in 
&warlnVletNam;  and 

J^weas.  The  scope  of  this  country's  In- 
volvement has  grown  by  successive  stages  of 


escalation  to  a  level  which  has  been  exceeded 
only  by  the  Nation's  participation  in  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II;  and 

Whereas,  Despite  Article  I,  Section  8,  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
grants  to  Congress,  and  Congress  alone,  the 
power  to  declare  war,  there  has  been  no  full 
and  free  discussion  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  origin  and  nature  of 
this  war  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  in  the 
national  Interest;  now,  therefore, 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Colorado: 

That  this  House  of  Representatives  hereby 
petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  determine,  at  hearings  by  the  appropriate 
committees  and  after  full  discussion  by  its 
members,  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  war, 
and  whether  it  is  in,  or  conflicts  with,  our 
national  interest:  and  thereafter,  by  appro- 
priate resolution,  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
this  nation's  affairs  in  Viet  Nam  and  South- 
east Asia  in  accordance  with  that  determina- 
tion; and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this 
Memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  members  of 
the  United  States  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

In  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 

Washington — Senate  Memorial  1967-2 
To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
Assembled,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation: 

We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  In  legislative  session  as- 
sembled, respectfully  represent  and  petition 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  In  late 
November  1966  advised  all  states  of  a  cut  In 
their  authority  to  obligate  federal-aid  high- 
way funds  for  fiscal  1967  as  well  as  a  retro- 
active prohibition  on  obligating  any  funds 
not  yet  obligated  from  previous  apportion- 
ments as  of  June  30,  1966;  and 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Washington  had 
twenty-six  million  dollars  authorized  as  of 
June  30,  1966,  and  ninety-seven  million  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  to  be  allocated 
to  it  for  fiscal  1967,  which  amounts  were  re- 
duced to  zero  and  seventy-two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  cut  of  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars;  and 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Washington  has 
geared  Its  highway  planning  and  steadily  in- 
creasing construction  In  reliance  on  the 
promises,  announced  policies,  budgets,  stat- 
utes, and  urgings  of  the  federal  government, 
resulting  in  the  employment  of  a  heavy  pro- 
portion of  construction  engineers  and  con- 
sulting engineers;  and 

Whereas,  The  private  construction  Industry 
has  Increased  Its  employment  and  capital  in- 
vestments to  meet  anticipated  highway  de- 
partment programs;  and 

Whereas,  The  federal  aid  cut  will  create 
employment  difficulties  in  both  state  govern- 
ment and  private  industry  as  well  as  losses  in 
capital  Investments;  and 

Whereas,  The  federal  aid  cut  will  severely 
curtail  this  state's  efforts  to  achieve  an  ade- 
quate state  highway  transportation  system 
and  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  complete  its 
portion   of   the   Interstate   highway  system; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington  does  re- 
spectfully urge  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  does  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  devise  and  approve  legislation  which 
will  restore  all  federal  aid  highway  funds 
to  the  levels  in  effect  and  contemplated  in 
November  1966,  prior  to  the  cut-back. 


Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Memorial  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Vice  President,  to  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Committees 
on  Finance  and  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate, 
to  the  Spealcer  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  and  Public  Works  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

I,  Ward  Bowden,  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
do  hereby  certify  this  is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  Resolution  adopted  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1967. 

Ward  Bowden. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

The  petition  of  Edward  T.  Weir,  of  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  praying  for  a  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Fix,  of  Onamla,  Minn.,  re- 
lating to  safety  on  the  road;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlts. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  reported  the  follow- 
ing original  resolution  (S.  Res.  71); 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.   Res.   71 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee there  of,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to — 

( 1 )  Common  defense  generally; 

(2)  The  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force   generally; 

(3)  Soldiers'  and  sailors''  homes: 

(4)  Pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(5)  Selective  service; 

(6)  Size  and  composition  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force; 

(7)  Forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards; 

(8)  Ammunition  depots; 

(9)  Maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  including  the  administration, 
sanitation,  and  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone; 

(10)  Conservation,  development,  and  use 
of  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

(11)  Strategic  and  critical  materials  nee 
essary  for  the  common  defense; 

(12)  Aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
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departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$175,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,   and  referred  as  follows: 
By  B4r.  COTTON: 

S.  679.  A  bill  to  encourage  Individuals  to 
pursue  the  career  of  nursing  by  flnanclally 
assisting  public  and  nonprofit  hospitals  and 
certain  other  health  facilities  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  paying  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage 
to  nursing  personnel  employed  by  them; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  2,  1967  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 
By  Mr.  PROUTY: 

S.  680.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Massoud 
Philip  Slssl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
GRUENtNo,  Mr.  Bbewstek,  and  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia)  : 

S.  681.  A  bill  to  promote  the  replacement 
and  expansion  of  the  U.S.  nonsubsldlzed  mer- 
chant and  Ashing  fleets;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  blU  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  1,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors. ) 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MONDALE)  : 

3.682.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  erosion  and  sediment  dam- 
age on  rivers  and  streams,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  for  1  week  for  additional 
cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  683.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  provUlon  of 
adequate,  economical,  and  dependable  elec- 
tric service  for  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  the  public  and  the  proper  and  timely 
Installation  and  use  of  the  products  of  ad- 
vancing technology  in  the  generation  or 
transmission  of  electric  energy;  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magmuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio: 

S.  684.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  annual 
amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  In- 
surance benefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
title:   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  685.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  living 
descendants  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  1814; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.  686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Philip  Dun- 
stan  Gabb;  and 


S.  687.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Tin   Shlk 
Chin;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By     Mr.     DODD     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Magn-uson.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Brew- 
ster,    Mr.     Clark,     Mr.     Hart,     Mr. 
Hartke.  Mr.  Mtoss,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Yarborough.   and   Mr.   Williams  of 
New  Jersey )  : 
S  688.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Motor 
Vehicle     Insurance    Guaranty    Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposet;   to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dood  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mrs.  SMITH: 
S.  689.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Guvenc  Al- 
pander,  and  his  wife,  Tanju  Turner  Alpan- 
der;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  and 
S.  690.  A  bill  to  autUorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Draggin'  Lady,  owned  bfy  George  W.  Steven- 
son of  Rockport,  Main*,  to  be  documented 
as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with  coast- 
wise privileges;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  691.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Amado  G. 
Chanco.    his    wife.    Ruby    Chanco.    and    his 
daughter,  Arlene  Chanco;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hou  Tzeng- 
Yin    (David   S.   Hou);    anu 

S.  693.  A    bill     for     the    relief    of    Aaron 
Bailey:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    SCOTT    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Javits,  and 
Mr.  Pearson)  : 
S.  694.  A  bill   to  establish  a  Federal-State 
tax-sharing    system;    to    the    Committee   on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By    Mr.    KENNEDY    of    Massachusetts 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Magnuson)  : 
S.  695.  A   bill   to    authorize    the    Secretary 
of    the    Interior    in    cooperation    with    the 
States  to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  restore, 
and  make  accessible  estuarlne  areas  of  the 
Nation   which   are   valuable   for   sport    and 
commercial     fishing,    wildlife    conservation, 
recreation,  and  scenic  beauty,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on    Commerce. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts  when   he   Introduced   the   above 
bill,  which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By    Mr.    COOPER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
MoNDALE.    Mr.    Ortjening,    and    Mr. 
Yarborough  )  : 
S.  696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  provide 
additional  sources  of  financing  for  the  rural 
electrification  and  rural  telephone  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  3,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho) : 
S.  697.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  southwest  Idaho  water  development 
project,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Boggs.    Mr.    Jackson.    Mr.    Mundt, 
and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  698.  A    bill    to    achieve    the    fullest    co- 
operation    and     coordination     of     activities 
among  the  levels  of  government  in  order  to 
Improve  the  operation  of  our  federal  system 
in  an  Increasingly  complex  society,  to  im- 
prove  the   administration   of   grants-in-aid 
to  the  States,  to  provide  for  periodic  con- 


gressional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to 
permit  provision  of  reimbursable  technical 
services  to  State  and  local  government,  to 
establish  coordinated  Intergovernmental  poi. 
icy  and  administration  of  grants  and  loans 
for  urban  development,  to  authorize  the  ad- 
ministration of  grants  and  loans  for  urban 
development,  to  authorize  the  consoiida. 
tlon  of  certain  grant-in-aid  programs,  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition,  use,  and  dispo- 
sition of  land  within  urban  areas  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  conformity  with  local  gov. 
ernment  programs,  to  establish  a  uniform  re- 
location  assistance  policy,  to  establish  a 
uniform  land  acquisition  policy  for  Federal 
and  federally  aided  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  6.  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Brewster,   Mr.    Clark,   Mr.   Gruen- 
iNG.    Mr.    Hart,    Mr.    Jackson.    Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  McGei, 
Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  699.  A   bill   to   strengthen    intergovern- 
mental cooperation  and  the  administration 
of   grant-in-aid    programs,    to   extend   State 
and   local  merit  systems  to  additional  pro- 
grams  financed    by   Federal    funds,   to  pro- 
vide  grants   for   improvement   of  State  and 
local  personnel  administration,  to  authorize 
Federal  assistance  in  training  State  and  lo- 
cal employees,  to  provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  training  of  their  em- 
ployees to  authorize  Interstate  compacts  for 
personnel  and  training  activities,  to  facilitate 
the  Interchange  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
personnel,  and   for  other   purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskle  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der i.  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  6.  1987,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 
By  Mr.  FONG : 
S.  700.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Yuan-Pu- 
Kuo  and  his  wife,  Li-Tzu  Yen  Kuo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  701.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
acquisition    of    certain    lands    within    the 
boundaries  of  the  Wasatch  National  Forest 
In   the   State   of   Utah   by   the   Secretary  of 
Agriculture;   which,  by  unanimous  consent, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and   Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
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RESOLUTIONS 
STUDY  TO  ACHIEVE  PORTABILITY 
OF  BENEFIT  RIGHTS  UNDER  PRI- 
VATE PENSION  PLANS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  69) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance : 

S.  Res.  69 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  there- 
of, is  authorized  under  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  private  pension  plans 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  feasibility  of 
the  attainment  of  complete  portability  of 
rights  of  employees  covered  under  such 
plans  by  facilitating  and  encouraging, 
through  appropriate  amendments  to  the  so- 


cial security  and  internal  revenue  laws,  the 
establishment  of  a  central  fund  Into  which 
all  contributions  under  such  plans  will  be 
made  and  from  which  all  benefits  under  such 
plans  will  be  paid. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings  upon  the  study  and  investigation 
authorized  by  this  resolution,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  July  31,  1967. 

Sec  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee,  through  July  31,  1967, 
is  authorized  ( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditures 
as  it  deems  advisable:  (2)  to  employ  upon  a 
-.,temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 

this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $ , 

shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


TO  PRINT  THE  REPORT  ON  THE 
HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION  PRO- 
GRAM AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  70)  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  the  report  on  the  highway  beauti- 
fication  program  as  a  Senate  document, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Randolph, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  an  original  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  71)  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices for  malcing  certain  studies,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Stennis, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  NURSING 
PROFESSION 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  much  needed  assistance  to  the 
nursing  profession,  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  suffers  from  an  acute  shortage  of 
nurses  and,  as  a  direct  result,  the  ill  and 
the  aged  are  being  deprived  of  the  care 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

In  brief,  this  bill  would  make  provi- 
sion for  participation  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  salaries  of  nurses.  In 
both  public  and  private  nonprofit  facili- 
ties, on  a  graduated  basis  to  a  maximum 
of  30  percent  of  their  earnings.  Federal 
funds  would  be  made  available  to  such 
facilities,  under  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  with  the  provision  that 
such  funds  are  passed  on  to  the  nurses 
in  the  form  of  increased  wages. 

I  was  troubled,  following  the  recent 


viewing  of  a  documentary  educational 
film  on  a  national  television  broadcast 
depicting  a  New  York  hospital  with  so 
great  a  shortage  of  nursing  personnel 
that  it  required  the  assignment  of  more 
patients  to  the  staff  nurse  than  she  was 
capable  of  professionally  handling,  re- 
sulting in  inadequate  care  for  which  the 
patients  were  paying  and  rightfully  en- 
titled. So  impossible  was  the  situation 
in  this  hospital  and  so  frustrated  were 
the  nurses  regarding  their  inability  to 
meet  their  own  professional  standards  of 
minimal  care  that  many  were  forced  to 
resign  which  caused  further  aggravation 
of  an  already  acute  and  serious  problem. 

Obviously,  this  was  not  an  easy  deci- 
sion for  any  nurse  to  make.  It  probably 
came  after  weeks  of  emotional  upheaval 
and  soul-searching  following  detailed 
examination  of  principles  as  well  as  con- 
science. 

So  concerned  was  I  for  the  patients,  as 
well  as  the  nurses,  that  I  availed  myself 
of  a  detailed  review  of  medical  facilities 
throughout  this  Nation  and  learned  that 
the  New  York  hospital  experience  is  not 
unusual  or  unique,  but  that  all  hospitals 
are  similarly  handicapped  by  nursing 
shortages  in  varying  degress. 

Due  to  our  neglect  of  the  nursing  pro- 
fession over  the  past  two  decades,  we 
now  have  so  few  nurses  responsible  for 
so  many  patients  that  they  are  just  im- 
able  to  provide  professional  nursing  care, 
and  and  the  situation  is  steadily 
deteriorating. 

If  there  are  those  who  do  not  think  the 
situation  is  serious,  take  a  look  at  some 
of  the  facts.  We  have  a  total  of  621,000 
professional  registered  nurses  to  accom- 
modate a  nation  of  192  million 
inhabitants. 

Twenty-one  percent  of  the  full-time 
registered  nurse  positions  in  hospitals 
are  now  vacant.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
registered  nurse  positions  in  psychiatric 
hospitals  are  unfilled.  Additional  short- 
ages exist  in  public  health  agencies, 
licensed  nursing  homes,  and  school  nurse 
programs. 

The  proportion  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates enrolled  in  basic  nursing  programs 
has  declined  since  1950  and  is  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  potential  with  the  probability 
that  It  will  fall  even  lower.  While  sal- 
aries are  not  wholly  responsible  for  this 
situation,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  most  communities  nurses  are  paid  less 
than  other  workers  whose  jobs  require 
equal  or  less  training. 

This  great  Nation  of  ours  is  embarking 
upon  an  expanding  program  of  medical 
services  for  its  citizens  with  emphasis 
upMjn  increased  quality  of  medical  care, 
but  this  will  never  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  availability  of  qualified  nurses  to 
carry  it  out.  My  bill,  with  emphasis 
upon  more  adequate  salaries,  would  serve 
to  encourage  many  of  the  283,000  In- 
active nurses  to  return  to  active  service. 
The  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  William  Stew- 
art, shares  this  view  when  he  says: 

If  it  comes  to  the  point  that  the  salary  of 
a  nurse  makes  it  worthwhile  for  her  to  turn 
from  family  life  back  to  nursing,  we  will 
attract  many  who  have  left  the  field.  Then, 
too.  higher  salaries  make  nursing  much  more 
attractive  as  a  career. 

The  value  of  the  nurse  must  be  seen 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  patient. 


Too  few  stop  to  consider  that  during 
diagnosis  and  following  diagnosis  neces- 
sary therapy  is  carried  out  by  the  nurse. 

While  I  have  stressed  the  hospital 
problem,  my  bill  recognizes  the  need  for 
nurses  in  the  community.  With  our  ex- 
panding elderly  population,  there  is  in- 
creased demand  for  nurses  in  caring  for 
the  sick  at  home,  in  nursing  homes,  and 
other  settings  which  do  not  warrant 
hospitali|^ati«rr~  There  are  increased  de- 
mands up>on  nurses  with  increased  func- 
tions. She  has  to  assume  additional 
activity  requiring  greater  skill  and  as- 
sume responsibility  for  more  people. 
With  additional  functions  requiring 
greater  skill,  it  is  only  proper  to  recognize 
increased  salary. 

My  reference  to  hospitals  Is  In  no  way 
intended  as  a  reflection  on  hospital  ad- 
ministration. Salaries  account  for  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  hospital  ex- 
penditures, and  most  hospitals  do  not 
have  sufficient  revenue  to  adjust  wages 
when  all  costs  of  such  facilities  have  been 
spiraling.  However,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  all  money  for  hospitals  comes 
from  the  public  one  way  or  another,  and 
my  plan  will  permit  a  salary  adjustment 
for  nurses  without  a  corresponding  In- 
crease in  patient  rates. 

In  conclusion,  proper  care  of  patients 
and  recognition  of  nursing  services  are 
synonymous.  Economic  security  for 
nurses  will  be  translated  into  increased 
public  service. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  pro- 
posal will  receive  expeditious  and  sjmapa- 
thetic  consideration  in  order  that  we  may 
see  it  enacted  into  law  during  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  foresee  that  this  pro- 
posal may  prove  to  be  a  very  important 
measure.  The  support  or  care  that  we 
are  undertaking  under  medicare  in  most 
hospitals — and  nearly  all  private  hos- 
pitals, as  a  matter  of  fact — is  supported 
by  the  public  in  one  form  or  another, 
but  we  are  going  to  need  more  rather 
than  fewer  nurses. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  do  something 
to  make  the  nursing  profession  as  at- 
tractive as  other  professions,  or  at  least 
on  a  par  with  other  professions  open 
to  young  women,  and  unless  we  do  some- 
thing to  bring  back  the  nurses  who  have 
left  the  profession  because  of  inadequate 
salaries  and  have  gone  into  other  en- 
deavors, the  whole  structure  of  our  care 
of  young  and  old,  and  particularly  of  the 
aged,  may  fall  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  lie  at  the  table  for 
1  week  in  order  that  Senators  who  feel 
that  this  Is  an  important  proposal  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  add  their  names 
as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
held  at  the  desk  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  bill  (S.  679)  to  encourage  in- 
dividuals to  pursue  the  career  of  nursing 
by  financially  assisting  public  and  non- 
profit hospitals  and  certain  other  health 
facilities  in  meeting  the  costs  of  paying 
a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  to  nursing 
personnel  employed  by  them.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Cotton,  was  received,  read  twice 
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by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


NEEDED:  NEW  MERCHANT  AND 
PISHING  FLEETS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Gruening. 
Scott,  Young  of  Ohio,  Brewster,  and 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  promote 
the  replacement  and  expansion  of  the 
U.S.  nonsubsidized  merchant  and  fish- 
ing fleets. 

This  Nation  has  men  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam and  is  hard  pressed  to  supply  these 
men  using  U.S.  vessels. 

This  Nation  is  currently  negotiating 
fishing  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  it  is  not  negotiating  from  a 
position  of  strength. 

The  only  parallel  I  wish  to  draw  is 
that  in  both  cases  our  small,  outdated 
fleet,  be  it  merchant  or  fishing,  is  making 
our  task  more  dlfScult. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  Vietnam,  we 
have  had  to  use  ships  long  ready  for  the 
scrap  heap.  The  ine£Bciency  of  such 
ships  Is  reflected  in  higher  costs  and  de- 
lays which  would  be  eliminated  if  we 
had  a  modem  fieet. 

In  the  negotiations  with  the  Russians 
we  are  handicapped  because  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  large,  modem  fleet  capable 
of  harvesting  fish  off  our  shores  while 
the  vast  majority  of  our  fishing  vessels 
cannot  venture  out  on  the  high  seas. 

To  do  a  great  Injustice  to  a  great  poet, 
but  to  do  it  In  the  interest  of  righting 
a  major  shortcoming,  I  will  say,  "Let  me 
count  the  ways"  a  modem  fleet  is  in  the 
national  interest. 

First.  In  times  of  conflict,  sublimlted. 
limited  or  major,  we  must  have  the  capa- 
bility of  carrying  in  our  own  ships  our 
own  supplies  to  our  own  men. 

Second.  In  times  of  peace,  we  must 
have  the  capability  for  independent  ac- 
tion in  economir  competition.  That 
means  we  must  be  able  to  carry  a  major 
portion  of  our  own  goods  to  oversea  mar- 
kets. 

Third.  In  time  of  peace  or  war,  world 
hunger  continues  its  relentless  war  of  at- 
trition. No  means  must  be  spared  to 
defeat  that  threat,  and  that  country 
which  does  the  most  to  successfully  bring 
that  conflict  to  a  happy  end  will  have  a 
large  headstart  in  ir^uencing  the  un- 
committed nations  of  the  world.  At  the 
present  time,  we  are  forfeiting  a  great 
source  of  food  to  other  nations  which 
have  had  the  foresight  to  build  a  modern 
fishing  fleet. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  reintroducing 
this  bill  designed  to  encourage  modern- 
ization of  our  nonsubsidized  merchant 
and  flshlng  fleets. 

The  bill  allows  merchant  vessel  oper- 
ators to  commit  themselves  by  contract 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
flshlng  vessel  owners  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  vessel  replacement  reserve  fund.  Into 
this  fund  must  be  deposited  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  any  vessel,  proceeds  of  any 
insurance  and  Indemnities,  annual  de- 
preciation charges,  earnings  made  on  de- 
posits In  the  fund,  and  may  be  deposited 
moneys  from  other  sources  such  as  oper- 
ating   earnings.      Such    deposits    are 


treated  as  tax  deferred  but  only  if  they 
are  used  for  this  exclusive  national  in- 
terest purpose — the  replacement  and 
modernization  of  merchant  or  fishing 
vessels.  This  is  no  tax  escape  proposal. 
Further  it  provides,  in  the  case  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  that  Government  pay- 
ments in  the  form  of  freight  rate  differ- 
entials on  Government-sponsored  car- 
goes must,  and  in  degree  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  be  deposited 
in  the  reserve  fund  dedicated  to  vessel 
replacement.  It  is  apparent  to  me  that 
to  a  substantial  degree  the  singular  In- 
adequacy we  can  now  note  in  the  so- 
called  cargo  preference  act  is  that  it  has 
not  promoted  the  construction  of  a  mod- 
em tramp  or  bulk-carrying  fleet.  This 
must  be  corrected  now.  With  this  cor- 
rection we  can  look  to  the  construction 
of  modem  vessels — and  with  them  a  vast 
lowering  in  the  cost  of  differential  pay- 
ments as  these  programs  continue  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  delusion  that 
this  measure  will  be  a  cure-all  for  our 
merchant  and  fishing  fleet  ills,  but  it  will 
help.  I  would  prefer  that  we  embark 
on  a  major,  unified  program  to  uipdate 
our  fieets,  on  a  prc^ram  which  has  the 
strong  backing  of  the  administration. 

However,  in  face  ol  apparent  apathy 
on  this  problem  within  the  administra- 
tion, in  face  of  a  growing  crisis.  Congress 
must  take  what  action  is  open  to  it. 
Perhaps  if  we  pass  aiough  bills  which 
will  help  in  smaU  ways  we  can  impress 
the  tidministration  with  the  depth  of 
concern  and  of  our  desire  to  once  again 
make  this  Nation  the  world's  leading 
maritime  nation.  Who  knows,  perhaps 
Congress  will  have  to  come  up  with  the 
needed  major,  unified  program. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  7  I  spoke  at 
the  launching  of  the  SS  Van  Bur  en  in 
Pascagoula.  Miss.  My  remarks  then 
were  pertinent  to  the  problem  I  have  dis- 
cussed today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  until 
February    1    for   additional   cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
speech  will  be  printed  In  the  Record  and 
the  bill  will  lie  on  the  table  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  681)  to  promote  the  re- 
placement and  expansion  of  the  U.S. 
nonsubsidized  merchant  and  fishing 
fieets  introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  speech  of  Senator  Bartlett  is  as 
follows: 

We  meet  to  launch  tile  SS  Van  Buren.  a 
modem  cargoUner  deslgaed  to  serve  a  mod- 
em world. 

For  the  men  who  designed  the  ship,  for 
those  who  built  It.  and  for  the  men  who  will 
operate  It,  the  launching  Is  a  testimony  to 
skill  and  vision,  and  In  these  days,  to  per- 
severance. 

To  the  nation  which  the  SS  Van  Buren 
will  serve  and  to  the  world  whose  seas  the 
ship  will  sail,  this  launching  calls  public  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  possess  the  skill, 
resources  and  men  to  bnild  a  modern  mer- 
chant marine  If  we  but  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  so.  In  this  case,  the  "we"  Is 
we  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for 
nothing  less  than  a  national  commitment 


will  suffice  If  we  are  to  regain  our  place  as 
a  great  sea  power. 

There  are  too  many  who  fall  to  see  that 
a  nation's  power  In  the  world  Is  closely 
equated  with  Its  sea  power,  even  In  these 
days  of  missiles  and  airplanes  that  travel 
faster  than  sound.  The  reason  for  that 
equation  should  be  clear.  Vietnam  should 
have  made  It  clear.  Before  we  became  so 
deeply  Involved  In  Vietnam,  the  statement 
was  made  by  a  responsible  official  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  had  need,  for  defense 
purposes,  of  a  merchant  marine  sufficient 
in  size  and  sufficiently  modern  to  meet  emer- 
gencies.   We  know  otherwise  now. 

We  have  been  hard  put  to  ship  supplies 
and  men  to  Vietnam.  Ships  old  by  any 
standard  have  been  broken  out  of  the  reserve 
fleet.  Not  only  has  there  been  a  shortage  of 
vessels,  but  our  shortsighted  maritime  pol- 
icy  has  cost  money.  The  cost  of  operating 
an  outmoded  fleet  Is  several  times  the  cost 
of  operating  a  modern  fleet.  And  what  if 
we  were  to  become  Involved  in  conflict  in 
another  part  of  the  world?  How  would  we 
move  men  and  cargoes?  The  question  is 
easier  asked  than  answered.  What  we  know 
surely  is  that  the  airplane,  remarkable 
though  It  is  in  Its  modern  version,  has  not 
replaced  the  ship. 

Despite  these  facts,  there  remains  an 
alarming  degree  not  only  of  public  apathy 
about  our  maritime  position  but  hostility  in 
many  quarters,  publicly  expressed,  to  the 
use  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  for  the  upgrad- 
ing and  modernization  of  our  merchant  fleet. 
We  all  have  read  many  such  criticisms  In 
recent  months.  Curiously  enough,  their 
authors  seem  completely  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  the  program  of  federal  assistance  for  a 
certain  segment  of  our  merchant  marine  has 
been  remarkably  successful  and  has  given  us 
a  liner  fleet,  restricted  though  it  may  be  In 
size,  equal — and  perhaps  superior— to  that  of 
any  other  nation  In  speed  and  cargo-handling 
efficiency. 

There  Is  no  need  to  quote  here  Oie  alarm- 
ing statistics  which  show  that  while  our 
merchant  marine  ages,  Russia  has  embarked 
on  a  buUdlng  program  which  could  make  the 
Soviet  Union  the  world's  dominant  merchant 
sea  power.  While  our  Moscow  adversary  may 
have  rejected  all-out  war  as  foreign  policy, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Kremlin  seeks  to  expand 
its  Influence  through  economic  competition. 
Just  as  clearly,  the  nation  which  can  dellter 
its  goods  to  foreign  ports  Is  the  nation  which 
shall  win  this  competition.  For  a  nation  to 
enter  this  contest  depending  on  ships  of 
other  nations  Is  like  a  football  coach  asking 
his  opponent's  linemen  to  block  for  his  ace 
passer.  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  the  quarter- 
back or  the  coach,  but  I  would  not  mind  be- 
ing one  of  the  opposing  linemen. 

Unfortunately,  the  public  has  not  been 
alerted  to  all  the  ramifications  of  the  decline 
of  this  nation's  merchant  marine.  For  that 
matter,  almost  all  facets  of  a  sensible  sea 
policy,  including  harvest  of  the  resources 
of  the  sea  to  feed  a  hungry  world  and  explora- 
tion of  the  sea,  have  suffered  from  lack  of 
public  Interest.  Let's  be  realistic  In  the 
scramble  for  federal  funds,  projects  with 
public  appeal  have  a  built-in  advantage. 

I  suspect  part  of  the  trouble  has  to  do  with 
photography.  Underwater  cameras  have  a 
maximum  range  of  50  feet.  In  outer  space, 
cameras  snap  spectacular  shots  of  our  planet. 
Also,  our  TV  and  newspaper  editors  apparent- 
ly have  a  great  liking  for  what  they  describe 
as  "spectacular"  pictures  of  the  moon.  The 
result  Is  public  acceptance  of  the  space  age. 
More  concretely,  the  result  Is  billions  for 
space  exploration,  but  only  a  fraction  of  that 
amount  for  oceanography.  We  are  ready  to 
commit  huge  amounts  of  federal  money  ta 
a  supersonic  airplane.  We  groan  when  any 
federal  money  goes  to  the  merchant  marine. 

It  would  appear  that  political  programs 
as  well  as  politicians  must  be  photogenic 
to  succeed  these  days. 

At  any  rate,  the  facts  of  life  are  that  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  many  of  us,  adequate  gov- 
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ernment  assistance  to  modernize  our  fleet 
will  not  be  forthcoming,  at  least  In  the  fore- 
aeeable  future. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  let  us  take 
a  quick  look  at  what  must  be  done  for  Just 
one  aspect  of  sea  power.  It  seems  to  me  that 
an  "adequate"  merchant  marine  fleet  should 
be  large  enough  to  carry  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  U.S.  foreign  commerce.  Therefore, 
we  need  a  quick  and  major  infusion  of  new 
ships  into  our  merchant  marine  fleet  to  reach 
the  necessary  figure  and  then  a  program  of 
replacement  and  additions  so  that  the  fleet 
will  continue  to  grow  and  modernize  as  our 
foreign    commerce    grows. 

Obviously,  we  will  need  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  shipyards  to  service  If  not  build  all 
these  ships.  Otherwise,  our  fleet  will  be  as 
dependent  on  foreign  "friends"  as  our  ex- 
porters are  today.  We  must  have  the  ship- 
yards to  employ  our  ship  builders.  We 
must  not  lose  these  men,  a  precious  natural 
resource,  to  other  industries. 

In  the  past  we  have  managed  to  crank 
up  a  major  shipbuilding  industry  in  times 
of  emergency.  There  is  no  guarantee — let 
that  be  emphasized — of  successful  repetition. 

We  await  the  formulation  and  presentation 
of  a  national  maritime  transportation  policy 
by  the  executive  department  of  the  federal 
government.  It  has  been  long  promised.  It 
has  been  long  in  coming.  We  know  It  has 
not  yet  arrived.  It  is  easier,  perhaps,  to 
rail  against  the  delay  than  it  would  be  for 
any  one  of  us,  or  any  group  of  us,  to  come 
up  with  a  plan  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  all,  or  even  to  a  bare  majority.  The  di- 
vergent forces  are  strong — and  vocal.  One 
Individual,  or  group,  says  It  should  be  done 
this  way;  another  demands  a  directly  con- 
trary poUcy.  Change  is  not  easy  to  effect. 
There  are  built-in  barriers  to  change.  Yet 
it  is  clear  as  clear  can  be — or  ought  to  be — 
that  changes  are  essential  If  our  merchant 
marine  Is  not  going  to  continue  to  deteriorate 
and  disintegrate. 

Some  have  said  that  since  the  admlnlB- 
tratlon  has  not  acted,  the  Congress  should 
be  advancing  a  bold,  forward-looking  new 
program  to  revitalize  our  merchant  fleet. 
Again,  this  is  easier  said  than  accomplished, 
for  under  our  system  of  government  these 
days  a  merchant  marine  policy  which  had 
Its  genesis  In  Congress  without  support, 
active  support,  from  the  executive  depart- 
ment would  be  almost  foredoomed  to  failure. 
For  some  years  ptist  I  have  served  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  It 
has  not  been  pleasing  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
not  to  the  others  Involved,  that  In  the  main 
we  have  been  performing,  legislatively  speak- 
ing, only  housekeeping  functions,  tldylng-up 
legislation  while  the  big  Job,  the  pressing 
Job.  the  imperative  Job,  remains  untouched. 
For  myself,  I  had  a  feeling  of  outright  frus- 
tration while  visiting  a  few  weeks  ago  a 
shipyard  In  Japan  which  by  Itself  produces 
each  year  more  tonnage  than  all  the  ship- 
yards in  the  United  States  combined.  Com- 
parison with  Japan,  or  with  the  Soviet 
Onion,  or  with  any  other  nation  are  not 
necessarily  to  the  point,  but  what  Is  to  the 
point  is  that  American  flag  vessels  carry  less 
and  less  of  our  cargo  each  year.  That  Is 
fery  much  to  the  point. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
public  importance  of  this  ceremony  that  we 
pledge  to  put  first  things  first,  for  a  shipping 
policy  which  does  not  serve  the  best  Interests 
of  the  nation  will  not  serve  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Industry. 

American  President  Lines  has  a  long  and 
honored  history  on  the  seas.  The  company 
and  its  predecessors  have  served  the  nation 
well.  In  undertaking  a  program  to  build 
five  cargoUners  such  as  the  SS  Van  Buren, 
the  American  President  Lines  proves  again 
that  there  is  a  place  and  a  need  for  modern 
merchant  vessels  In  a  modem  world. 

This  nation  became  great  In  part  because 
It  has  traditionally  had  men  who  would  go 
down  to  the  sea  In  sblps,  who  would  carry 


our  commerce  to  distant  shores  and  make 
the  American  presence  known. 

This  nation  can  remain  great,  but  not,  I 
fear,  if  we  ignore  the  lessons  of  history  and 
let  a  noble  tradition  drift  away.  The  tradi- 
tional breaking  of  a  bottle  on  the  bow  of  the 
SS  Van  Buren  is  a  symbol  that  there  are 
still  some  people  in  this  nation  who  are  not 
content  to  let  that  happen. 

Let  there  be  many  more  christenings.  Let 
there  be  many  more  launchlngs.  Liet  Amer- 
ican ships  slide  from  the  ways  into  the  water 
in  Increasing  numbers.  Let  the  .^lerican 
flag  fly  on  ships  on  all  the  seas  and  In  all 
the  ports.  So  It  was  in  the  days  of  old.  So 
it  will  be  In  the  days  to  come  if  we  set  our 
minds  and  hearts  to  the  task. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  satisfaction  that  I  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Bartlett, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  in  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  which  will,  we  be- 
lieve, greatly  improve  the  quality  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  our  domestic  mer- 
chant and  fishing  fieets.  The  State  of 
Alaska,  being  almost  completely  depend- 
ent on  ocean  shipping  for  supply  of  com- 
modities necessary  to  life  and  being  a 
State  where  fishing  is  one  of  our  most 
important  industries,  we  are  particularly 
aware  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  re- 
versing the  decline  in  the  domestic  ship- 
ping industry  which  has  appeared  to 
be  Inexorable  over  the  past  years. 

The  bill  my  colleague  has  introduced  is 
a  constructive  plan  for  Insuring  construc- 
tion of  a  fleet  of  merchant  and  fishing 
vessels  that  will  support  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  in  years  to  come.  It  is  directed 
at  one  of  the  most  serious  deficiencies 
in  operation  of  existing  fieets  which  is 
the  failure  to  replace  obsolete  equip- 
ment. As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  do- 
mestic fieet  of  nonsubsidized  merchant 
and  fishing  vessels  has  not  only  decreased 
in  size  over  the  last  years  but  has  be- 
come a  fleet  largely  composed  of  ancient, 
outmoded  vessels.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide an  Incentive  to  operators  of  non- 
subsidized  merchant  and  fishing  fleets  to 
replace  obsolete  vessels  in  cooperation 
with  the  Government. 

I  hope  this  measure  will  receive  speedy 
consideration  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  say  at  this 
time,  in  addition,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
bill  seeks  to  grant  to  the  nonsubsidized 
segments  of  our  fieet  the  same  privileges 
which  now  operate  to  the  benefit  of  the 
subsidized  fleet,  which  has  been  a  nota- 
bly successful  segment  of  our  merchant 
marine  operation.  The  entire  merchant 
marine  throughout  the  country  declines 
year  by  year,  as  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  so  well  knows;  and 
last  year  only  about  8  percent  of  Ameri- 
can cargo  was  carried  in  American-flag 
ships. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  who  like- 
wise is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  who  will  have  much  to 
do  with  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  two  Senators  from 
Alaska  for  the  introduction  of  this  wise 
measure.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


have  my  name  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RIVER  AND  STREAM  EROSION 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale],  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  the  River  and  Stream 
Erosion  Control  Act,  a  bill  which  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  au- 
thority to  assist  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations in  abating  and  controlling  bank 
erosion  on  our  smaller  rivers  and  streams. 
I  ask  that  this  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  1 
week  so  that  other  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  do  so  may  join  us  in  sponsoring  it. 

Wisconsin  is  second  to  no  State  in  the 
t>eauty  of  its  rural  landscape.  That 
beauty,  in  part,  is  the  result  of  careful 
land  and  water  conservation  practices. 

But  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  we 
have  not  kept  pace  in  the  protection  of 
our  waterways  so  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  growing  needs  of  the 
State  and  Nation.  And,  in  this  con- 
cern, I  speak  not  only  for  Wisconsin  but 
for  America  as  a  whole  because  every 
State  shares  this  problem. 

In  Wisconsin  alone,  of  66,000  miles  of 
stream  banks  that  are  producing  or  have 
the  potential  for  producing  sediment, 
24,000  miles  have  a  ci-itlcal  erosion  prob- 
lem. As  much  as  30  fwrcent  of  the  total 
sediment  that  pollute  streams,  lakes, 
reservoirs,  and  harbors  in  Wisconsin 
comes  from  stream  bank  erosion. 

The  failure  to  manage  properly  the 
rainwater  and  snowmelt  on  the  lands 
near  streams  results  In  heavy  waterflow 
that  cuts  away  the  streambanks  and 
carries  tons  of  soil — 500  million  tons 
nationwide  every  year — from  both  field 
and  streambank  into  the  waterways. 
This  sediment  represents  more  than  lost 
soil.  It  represents  lost  productivity,  a 
blow  to  the  agricultural  economy,  and 
ugliness  on  the  rural  landscape.  The 
deepening  sediment  that  clogs  the  water- 
ways interferes  with  navigation,  pollutes 
the  water,  and  reduces  the  capacity  of 
stream  channels  resulting  in  damaging 
floods. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  did  something 
concrete  to  stop  the  tremendous  loss 
arising  from  streambank  erosion.  That 
was  the  intent  of  a  bill  I  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress.  That  is  the  intent  of 
the  River  and  Stream  Erosion  Control 
Act  I  propose  now.  This  bill  can  be  a 
hallmark  of  the  90th  Congress  as  the 
Federal  Government  proceeds  to  work 
cooperatively  with  State  and  local  agen- 
cies to  protect  our  streams  and  assure 
their  contribution  to  the  future  pros- 
perity and  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

Streambank  erosion  along  300,000 
miles  of  the  Nation's  waterways  destroys 
land  adjacent  to  the  stream  channels 
valued  at  about  $11  million  a  year.  The 
annual  cost  of  removing  soil  deposited  in 
stream  channels,  harbors,  and  reservoirs 
is  estimated  at  $250  million.  This  sedi- 
ment Increases  water  treatment  costs, 
makes  the  water  unsuitable  for  fish,  and 
destroys  the  natural  beauty  of  the  stream 
and  the  area  near  it. 
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Streambank  erosion  is  a  form  of  van- 
dalism of  the  American  land  that  can — 
and  must — be  prevented.  We  can  do  it 
with  the  tools  we  already  have  and  with 
the  added  authority  that  the  proposed 
legislation  would  give  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

A  successful  program  of  bank  erosion 
control  requires  community  cooperation 
along  the  course  of  a  waterway.  The 
River  and  Stream  Erosion  Control  Act 
would  make  it  possible  to  undertake  bank 
erosion  control  for  the  entire  course  of  a 
river  or  stream,  or  for  extensive  parts 
of  waterways,  by  giving  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  authority  to:  "Assist  State 
and  local  governments  and  other  local 
nonprofit  public  and  private  agencies  in 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  controlling 
bank  erosion;  and 

"Provide  through  cooperative  agree- 
ments Federal  technical  assistance  and 
financial  aid  up  to  75  percent  of  the  total 
cost  for  carrying  out  the  bank  erosion 
control  plan." 

This  authority  is  needed  to  make  pres- 
ent programs  more  effective  by  extend- 
ing Federal  assistance  to  organized 
groups  with  taxing  authority  for  this 
purpose,  and  increasing  the  Federal  rate 
of  cost  sharing  required. 

The  proposed  program  of  erosion  con- 
trol would  be  flexible  so  that  only  those 
portions  of  a  particular  watershed,  or 
along  a  particular  stream,  that  require 
protective  measures  would  be  brought 
into  a  particular  streambank  protection 
plan.  The  bill  assimies  that  plans  for- 
mulated or  carried  out  luider  it  would  be 
consistent  with  other  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  programs  receiv- 
ing Federal  assistance. 

A  notable  effort  has  been  made  to  con- 
trol streambank  erosion  by  riprapping 
or  lining  channel  banks,  by  channel  re- 
allnement,  by  building  jetties,  dams,  and 
debris  basins,  by  bank  sloping  and  seed- 
ing, and  by  planting  shrubs,  trees  and 
grass.  The  need  cannot  be  adequately 
met  under  existing  authorities. 

The  small  watershed  program  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  provides  as- 
sistance to  local  units  of  Grovernment 
for  community  bank  erosion  control 
projects,  and  much  has  been  accom- 
plished within  the  limitations  of  this 
program.  Under  the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
individual  landowners  are  assisted  in 
controlling  bank  erosion  on  agricultural 
land.  While  these  landowners  may 
work  together  voluntarily  under  a  pool- 
ing agreement,  organized  groups  are 
excluded  from  this  assistance.  Both 
programs,  moreover,  have  suffered  from 
a  shortage  of  funds. 

Streambank  erosion  problems  usually 
cover  large  areas  along  a  watercourse 
and  affect  many  landowners  and  com- 
munities. Joint,  cooperative  action, 
supported  with  adequate  financial  as- 
sistance, is  needed  over  the  entire  area 
where  the  problem  exists  to  do  the  job 
right. 

Primary  benefits  derived  from  con- 
troUlng  streambank  erosion  accrue  to 
the  pubhc  in  general.  They  are  not 
limited,  nor  are  they  necessarily  of  di- 
rect concern,  to  any  particular  land- 
owner.   Because  of  this  broad  public 


interest,  streambank  erosion  control  de- 
serves and  requires  determined  gov- 
ernmental support. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  the 
knowledge,  experience,  and  the  needed 
technical  and  administrative  resources 
to  administer  the  proposed  bank  ero- 
sion control  program  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

By  making  those  modiflcations  to 
present  authority  as  are  contained  in 
the  bill,  we  will  make  it  possible  to  ex- 
pand and  accelerate  the  vital  work  of 
streambank  protection,  as  a  cooperative 
effort  to  meet  a  compelling  national 
need,  in  the  best  tradition  of  our  Fed- 
eral system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  River  and 
Stream  Erosion  Control  Act  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  682)  to  provide  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  erosion  and 
sediment  damage  on  rivers  and  streams, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Nelson  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE),  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Gbmmlttee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  688 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  atsembled.  That  the 
Congress  recognizes  that  the  rivers  and 
streams  of  the  United  Btates  form  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  national  water  distribu- 
tion and  drainage  system  and  contribute 
significantly  to  the  use  and  preservation  of 
land  and  water  resoufces,  and  that  the 
erosion  caused  by  rivers  and  streams  and 
the  deposit  of  eroded  material  damage  and 
destroy  valuable  land;  alters  and  Alls  chan- 
nels, estuaries,  lakes,  restrvoirs,  and  harbors; 
undermines  highways;  destroys  flsh  and  wildl 
life;  mars  natural  beauty;  and  pollutes  the 
waters  generally,  and,  therefore,  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  abate,  prevent,  and 
control  the  erosion  by  rivers  and  streams  and 
the  deposit  of  eroded  material  in  order  to 
promote  conservation  management  of  na- 
tural resources,  preserve  agricultural  and 
other  lands,  protect  channels  and  basins 
protect  flsh  and  wildlife,  foster  recreation! 
abate  pollution,  and  enhance  natural 
beauty. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
stated  in  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary",  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  assist  States,  counties,  local  public 
agencies.  Including  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts,  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
In  formulating  plans  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  erosion  cauted  by  rivers  and 
streams  and  the  sediment  damage  resulting 
therefrom,  and 

(2)  to  assist  in  carrying  out  any  such  plan 
that  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary 
and  any  such  State,  county,  or  public  or  pri- 
vate agency,  by  cooperating,  and  entering  into 
agreements  for  periods  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  with  any  such  State,  county,  or  public 
or  private  agency,  and  by  furnishing  finan- 
cial, technical,  or  other  assistance  to  any 
such  State,  county,  or  public  or  private 
agency  in  the  carrying  oyt  of  any  such  plan. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a 
condition  to  providing  asBlstance  for  the  in- 


stallation of  works  or  measures  purs-^iant  to 
the  authority  of  this  Act  that  any  State 
county,  or  public  or  private  agencv  which  is 
provided  such  assistance  shall — 

(1)  bear  not  less  than  twenty-five  per 
centum  of  the  costs  (excluding  engmeerine 
costs)  of  installing  any  works  or  measures 
Involving  Federal  assistance; 

(2)  acquire,  or  provide  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  it  will  acquire 
without  coet  to  the  Federal  Government  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  thU 
Act,  such  land,  easements,  or  rights-of-way 
as  will  be  needed  in  connection  with  any 
such  works  or  measures;  and 

(3)  make  arrangements  satisfactorv  to  the 
Secretary  for  defraying  the  costs  of  operating 
and  maintaining  any  such  works  or  measures 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out  :he  pro- 
visions  of  this  Act  or  to  facilitate  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  the  program  provided 
for  herein. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  such  sums 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 
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INTERCONNECTION  AND  POOLING 
AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  ELEC- 
TRIC POWER  UTILITIES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  referral,  a  meas- 
ure dealing  with  interconnections  and 
pooling  agreements  between  electric 
power  utilities. 

I  introduced  an  identical  bill  last  year. 
I  wish  to  repeat  some  of  the  things  that 
I  said  then. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  generating  utili- 
ties have  indicated  that  their  continuing 
voluntary  efforts  to  secure  practical  pool- 
ing agreements  are  inhibited  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  prosecution  or  litigation  under 
a  strict  application  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Pooling  agreements  are  usually  long- 
term  arrangements  on  which  power  sup- 
ply will  depend.  Such  agreements  often 
Involve  large  commitments  of  capital. 
The  possibility  of  an  antitrust  action 
arising  after  the  conclusion  of  a  pooling 
agreement  is  one  threat  to  the  type  of 
pools  envisaged  in  the  National  Power 
Survey  and  demanded  in  order  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  another  failure. 

These  utilities  admit,  however,  that  to 
date  no  antitrust  actions  have  arisen,  but 
as  pools  become  prevalent  and  larger,  the 
threat  becomes  more  ominous.  The 
Legal  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Power  Survey,  composed  of  law- 
yers representing  the  Investor -owned, 
local  public  agency,  cooperative,  and 
Federal  segments  of  the  industry,  said: 

Existing  laws  or  the  lack  thereof  do  con- 
stitute legal  impediments  to  the  luil  real- 
ization of  the  benefits  of  pooling  and  coor- 
dination and  may  affect  the  form  whlcli  a 
particular  pooling  transaction  will  take. 

The  utilities  in  the  Northwest  have  re- 
quested that  I  introduce  legislation  so 
that  this  problem  can  be  debated  openly. 
I  have  studied  their  suggestion  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  represents  a  highly  satis- 
factory way  to  open  the  debate. 

Accordingly,  I  offer  for  congressional 
consideration,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  be  the  sole 
agency  to  approve  or  reject  pooling 
agreements  and  police  the  competitive 
practices  of  utilities  signing  pooling  and 
interconnection  arrangements.    It  would 


enable  the  Commission  to  decide  whether 
or  not  contracts  filed  with  it  unduly  res- 
train competition.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished without  affecting  the  substantive 
rules  of  competition  that  should  apply 
without  extending  the  regulatory  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
PPG  action,  of  course,  would  be  subject 
to  judicial  review. 

The  bill  empowers  the  FPC  to  review, 
in  a  hearing,  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
It  is  intended  to  provide  a  mechanism 
whereby  an  expert  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment can  maintain  surveillance  in 
the  public  interest  over  the  industry  in 
this  specialized  field.  It  will  provide  a 
method  by  which  utilities  intending  to 
make  long-term  power  and  management 
commitments  through  pooling  arrange- 
ments can  receive  assurances  in  appro- 
priate cases  that  such  commitments  will 
be  free  from  subsequent  antitrust  attack. 
Relief  from  the  danger  of  the  possibility 
of  antitrust  litigation  will  improve  im- 
plementation of  the  congressional  direc- 
tive to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
encourage  voluntary  intercoimection  and 
coordination. 

Section  202(a)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  states : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  promote  and  encourage  .  .  .  interconnec- 
tion and  coordination  .  .  .  ." 

The  bill  would  amend  that  section. 
The  bill  is  Intended  to  make  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  arrangements  legally 
more  secure. 

Hearings  may  be  demanded  by  anyone 
interested  in  the  contract  or  in  its  effects 
including  its  competitive  effects.  The 
Department  of  Justice  could  request 
such  a  review,  for  example.  The  hear- 
ing provides  a  forum  where  all  views  can 
be  expressed  and  considered. 

The  bill  would  allow  parties  to  seek 
approval  of  new  contracts,  contracts 
already  in  existence;  or  existing  con- 
tracts that  are  amended.  Such  an 
amendment  might  have  an  impact  on 
competition.  A  pooling  contract  solely 
between  non  jurisdictional  organiza- 
tions— like  public  agencies  or  utilities 
not  in  interstate  commerce,  would  not 
come  under  the  bill.  No  extension  of 
FPC  jurisdiction  is  intended  or  involved. 

The  bill  would  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  all  persons  and  organizations 
participating  in  the  contract,  whether  or 
not  they  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  FPC  for  other  purposes.  The  Com- 
mission could  require  conditions,  which 
the  parties  could  accept,  before  approv- 
ing the  contracts.  If  these  conditions 
were  not  accepted,  the  Commission  could 
prevent  performance  of  disapproved 
contracts,  thereby  giving  the  FPC  some 
powers  to  enforce  the  antitrust  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  a  merger  bill.  Its  Intent  is 
to  facilitate  and  encourage  Independent 
entitles  to  secure  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical service  for  all  consumers  no 
matter  whether  the  organization  which 
serves  them  is  large,  small,  public,  pri- 
vate or  Federal.  Pooling  agreements  can 
benefit  small  companies  since  they  can 
share  the  advantages  of  large  generation 
units  and  high  voltage  transmission 
lines. 

On  July  12  and  13,  1966,  the  Commit- 


tee on  Commerce  held  hearings  on  the 
bill.  Those  hearings  brought  forth  a 
variety  of  opinions.  Unanimity  was  not 
possible  at  that  time;  hence  no  final  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  the  bill. 

During  those  hearings,  some  opposi- 
tion was  heard.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  opposition,  however,  was  directed 
at  particular  language  and  not  directed 
at  the  concept  embodied  in  the  bill. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  bill  be  reintroduced.  This  will  give 
supporters  a  chance  to  clarify  misim- 
derstandings  that  may  have  arisen  and 
it  will  give  others  the  opportunity  to 
reach  a  consensus  and  offer  appropriate 
amendments. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  asked  that 
it  be  reintroduced.  The  proponents  are 
an  impressive  group  of  generating  utili- 
ties, both  public  and  private.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  letter  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  so  as  to  iden- 
tify these  important  companies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  683)  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate,  economical,  and  de- 
pendable electric  service  for  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  the  public  and  the 
proper  and  timely  Installation  and  use 
of  the  products  of  advancing  technology 
in  the  generation  or  transmission  of  elec- 
tric energy,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows: 

Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  March  25, 
1966,  at  the  request  of  a  group  of  Pacific 
Northwest  generating  utilities  you  introduced 
a  bill  (S.3136 — 89th  Congress)  relating  to 
pooling  and  other  cooperative  arrangements 
among  utilities.  A  committee  hearing  was 
had  on  the  bill,  but  no  further  action  was 
possible  before  adjournment  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

The  same  group  of  utilities  will  appreciate 
it  very  much  if  you  will  reintroduce  the  same 
bill  m  this  Congress;  so  that  it  may.  If 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  be  en- 
acted at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

This  letter  has  been  approved  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  following  utilities: 

Eugene  (Oregon)  Water  &  Electric  Board 
City  of  Seattle,  Washington,  Department  of 
Lighting 

City  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  Department 
of  Public  Utilities 

Public  Utility  District  No.  1  of  Chelan 
County,  Washington 

Public  Utility  District  No.  1  of  Cowlitz 
County,  Washington 

Public  Utility  District  No.  1  of  Douglas 
County,  Washington 

Public  Utility  District  No.  2  of  Grant 
County,  Washington 

Public  Utility  District  No.  1  of  Fend  Oreille 
County,  Washington 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company 

Portland  General  Electric  Company 

Puget    Sound    Power    &    Light    Company 

The  Montana  Power  Company 

The  Washington  Water  Power  Company 
Very  truly  yours. 

Corporate    Services. 
By     Gordon  C.  Cui-p, 

Attorney. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON'S PROPOSAL  TO  LIBERALIZE 
OUR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  wholeheartedly  support  the  President's 
requests  for  liberalization  and  expansion 
of  the  social  security  law  including  pro- 
visions whereby  each  of  the  23  million 
American  men,  women,  and  children  re- 
ceiving monthly  payments  would  receive 
an  increase  of  at  least  15  percent;  the 
minimum  payment  would  be  increased 
fiom  $44  to  $70  per  month  for  an  indi- 
vidual and  $105  for  a  married  couple; 
and  a  minimiun  benefit  of  $100  per 
month  for  single  persons  and  $150  for 
married  couples  be  provided  for  those 
with  25  years  of  coverage. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  himaanitarian 
legislation  will  be  among  the  first  pro- 
posals considered  by  Congress  this  year 
and  that  it  will  be  enacted  into  law  so 
that  recipients  can  begin  receiving  addi- 
tional benefits  by  July  1,  1967,  at  the 
latest. 

It  is  a  happy  persoual  recollection  that 
32  years  ago,  when  I  was  Representative 
at  Large  from  Ohio,  I  gave  my  vote  in 
favor  of  the  original  social  security  law. 
I  also  recall  with  pride  the  fact  that 
while  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conmiittee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  1949  to  1951,  I  personally 
helped  write  many  of  the  liberalized 
amendments  in  the  present  law,  which 
has  meant  so  much  to  so  many. 

Where  would  the  American  people 
have  been  without  that  law?  Think  of 
the  distressful  situation  of  our  country 
during  those  three  recession  periods  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  What 
would  have  been  the  pitiful  plight  of  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  Americans  except  for 
social  security  and  the  payments  that 
came  in  every  month  to  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  social  seciurity  system?  Those 
recessions  would  have  become  great, 
deep,  and  sorrowful  depressions.  No  one 
today  seriously  questions  the  need  for  our 
social  security  system  or  its  importance 
in  promoting  economic  and  social  stabil- 
ity. Anyone  with  a  sense  of  history 
realizes  that  the  social  security  system 
is  a  permanent  feature  in  our  way  of  life. 

Last  year,  in  Ohio  alone,  1,100,000  men. 
women  and  children  received  more  than 
$1,060  million  in  social  security  pay- 
ments. 

In  1936  Republican  leaders  condemned 
social  security  as  state  socialism.  The 
Republican  platform  of  that  year 
pledged  repeal  of  the  social  security  law. 
The  Republican  candidate  for  President, 
an  outstanding  American,  Gov.  Alf 
Landon,  of  Kansas,  carried  only  two 
states.  Mr.  President,  were  that  man 
and  the  Grand  Old  Party,  of  which  I  am 
not  a  member,  in  its  platform  of  1968  to 
pledge  repeal  of  the  social  security  law 
it  would  not  carry  even  one  State.  Our 
social  security  system,  which  Is  an  actu- 
arially sound  insurance  system,  is  so 
much  a  part  of  our  fundamental  law  that 
no  political  party  would  even  consider 
repealing  or  even  weakening  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  social  security  has 
been  so  successful  that  Republican  lead- 
ers not  only  no  longer  talk  of  repealing 
it,  but  now  are  among  its  most  fervent 
supporters. 
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We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
social  security  system,  which  Is  one  of 
the  great  imprints  left  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  on  the  pages  of  American  his- 
tory, is  an  actuarially  sound  insurance 
system  and  President  Johnson's  latest 
proposals  would  keep  it  that  way.  We 
must  now  further  expand  and  liberalize 
our  system  of  safegusu-ding  Americans 
against  the  hazards  and  cruelty  of  a 
poverty-ridden  old  age.  Unless  we  do 
so,  the  Great  Society  will  never  leave  the 
launching  pad  for  millions  of  our  elderly 
citizens.  Today,  5,300,000  elderly  Amer- 
icans have  yearly  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level,  and  nearly  40  percent  of 
our  single  older  citizens  have  total  assets 
of  less  than  $1 ,000.  Social  security  bene- 
fits must  be  raised  to  a  level  which  will 
meet  the  needs  of  our  citizens. 

The  adoption  of  President  Johnson's 
proposals  for  an  expanded  social  security 
program  will  mean  a  stronger,  more 
vibrant  America,  a  nation  with  expanded 
opportunity  for  all,  where  no  one  Is  for- 
gotten, where  the  yoimg  have  ^alth, 
where  the  aged  have  hope,  and  where 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual  is  still 
looked  upon  as  the  highest  goal  of  civ- 
ilized society. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  the  President  also  called 
for  raising  the  limits  retired  workers  can 
earn  without  losing  social  security  in- 
come. In  previous  Congresses  I  have  In- 
troduced and  urged  the  adoption  of  leg- 
islation to  create  a  realistic  earnings 
limitation  for  social  sectirlty  benefici- 
aries.   This  reform  is  long  overdue. 

Today,  sociad  security  recipients  may 
not  earn  more  than  $1,500  per  year  with- 
out suffering  deduction  from  their  social 
security  benefits.  The  President  has  rec- 
ommended raising  this  to  $1,680  a  year. 
I  frankly  believe  that  even  this  recom- 
mended Increase  is  not  realistic  and  will 
not  meet  the  problem.  Elderly  Ameri- 
cans should  be  permitted  to  earn  at  least 
$3,000  a  year  without  suffering  any  de- 
duction whatever  from  their  social  se- 
curity benefits.  It  cannot  be  claimed  In 
today's  economy  that  this  will  be  taking 
Jobs  away  from  younger  Americans.  It 
will  make  life  easier  and  more  produc- 
tive and  fulfilling  for  millions  of  elderly 
Americans. 

The  present  limitation  imposes  a  cruel 
financial  burden  on  people  still  able  to 
work  after  65  and  denies  them  a  right 
which  they  have  earned  by  their  own 
contributions  into  the  social  security 
fund.  It  is  reasonable  to  look  forward 
to  dramatic  new  breakthroughs  in  the 
search  for  cures  for  cancer  and  heart 
disease  that  will  push  higher  and  higher 
the  life  expectancy  of  American:..  Men 
and  women  of  65  and  70  and  75  will — 
and  many  now  do — have  the  ability  to 
participate  in  gainful  employment  after 
retirement.  To  maintain  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living,  many  require  this  income 
in  addition  to  their  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

It  is  unfair  to  bar  these  men  and  wom- 
en from  receiving  social  security  retire- 
ment payments  for  which  they  have  paid 
premiums  during  their  more  active  years. 
Tills  can  be  remedied  at  no  cost  what- 
soever to  taxpayers  by  Increasing  the 
earning  limitations. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which 


would  amend  the  Social  Secuiity  Act, 
increasing  the  earning  limitations  to 
$3,000  a  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (S.  684)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted 
to  earn  without  suffering  deductions 
from  the  insurance  benefits  payable  to 
them  under  such  title,  introduced  by 
Mr.  YouNo  of  Ohio,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


FEDERAL-STATE  TAX  SHARING 
ACT  or  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  American 
federalism  is  a  system  of  shared  govern- 
mental functions  and  noncentralized  po- 
litical power.  Our  federal  system  is  an 
intimate  and  intricate  partnership  of 
the  National  Govemnient,  the  States  and 
their  [>olitical  subdivisions.  Balance  is 
its  hallmark  and  thei  key  to  its  survival. 

The  federal  idea  has  served  this  Na- 
tion well  for  nearly  2  centuries.  It  gives 
government  sufficient  power  to  carry  out 
its  functions  while  dispersing  that  power 
to  protect  our  cherished  liberties.  As 
Prof.  Daniel  J.  Elazar  of  Temple  Univer- 
sity points  out: 

The  central  role  of  :ftderallBin  ...  (is)  to 
maintain  the  liberties  of  the  people  from 
vitiation  through  the  consolidation  of  power 
Into  hands  far  removed  from  popular  control 
or  domination  of  minorities  by  an  unre- 
strained majority,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  a  government  with  sufficient  en- 
ergy to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon  it. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  take  for 
granted  the  successful  operation  of  our 
federal  system.  Periodic  review  and  re- 
assessment of  its  functioning  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  that;  its  central  role  is 
being  performed.  Now  is  the  time  for 
such  a  review. 

The  States  are  Indispensable  com- 
ponents of  our  federal  system.  Indeed, 
in  Professor  Elazar's  words,  they  are 
"the  keystones  of  the  American  govern- 
mental arch,"  situated  as  they  are  "be- 
tween the  powerful  Federal  Government 
and  the  burgeoning  local  governments 
in  a  metropolitanizing  nation." 

The  burden  of  performing  the  civil 
functions  of  government  falls  upon  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions. 
They  are  the  agencies  which  have  the 
primary  responsibilit5'  of  meeting  pub- 
lic needs. 

Today,  the  independence  of  the  States 
and  their  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  citizens  are  being  undermined. 

The  balance  between  the  States  and 
the  National  Government  has  tipped  in 
favor  of  the  latter  as  the  result  of  two 
factors:  the  fiscal  mismatch  between 
the  two  levels  of  government,  and  the 
consequent  tendency  of  Washington  to 
perform  functions  traditionally  and  best 
performed  by  the  States  and  their  po- 
litical subdivisions. 

Regarding  the  first  factor,  the  States 
are  finding  it  harder  to  pay  for  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  their 
citizens.  A  rapidly  growing  and  urban- 
izing population  rightly  demands  such 
services  as  schools,  care  for  the  mentally 


ill  and  the  aged,  parks  and  other  recre- 
ational facilities,  urban  redevelopment, 
local  transportation,  sanitation,  clean 
air  and  water,  and  so  forth. 

State  and  local  governments  have 
made  heroic  efforts  to  meet  this  grow- 
ing demand.  Revenues  from  all  sources 
including  Federal  grants-in-aid  rose  by 
244  percent  between  1950  and  1965  to 
$88.1  billion.  Expenditures  rose  by  212 
percent  in  the  same  period  to  about  $87 
billion.  By  1970,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  wUl 
be  spending  over  $110  billion. 

One  could  easily  conclude  from  these 
statistics  that  the  States  are  meeting 
their  expenditure  needs.  They  are 
doing  it  painfully,  however,  by  increas- 
ing their  bonded  indebtedness. 

Total  debt  outstanding  for  State  and 
local  governments  has  increased  125  per- 
cent over  the  past  decade  while  the  Fed- 
eral debt  has  risen  by  only  14  percent. 
The  future  calls  for  more  of  the  same. 
According  to  a  study  recently  issued  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, State  and  local  government  debt, 
which  totaled  about  $100  billion  in  1965, 
will  reach  $145  billion  in  1970,  and  al- 
most $200  billion  in  1975.  Interest  costs 
associated  with  the  debt  now  total  over 
$3  billion  and  may  reach  $8  billion  in 
1975. 

One  might  argue  that  the  States  could 
ease  their  financial  strain  by  increasing 
their  own  taxes.  They  have  been  doing 
this  in  recent  years,  but  there  Is  a  limit: 
no  Governor  worth  his  salt  wants  to  lose 
established  industries  or  to  pass  up 
opportunities  to  bring  new  industry  into 
his  State  by  asking  his  legislature  to 
increase  taxes  to  income-defeating  limits. 

From  another  standpoint,  one  might 
point  out  that  additional  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  could  ease  the  States  fiscal  plight. 
Federal  grants  are  projected  to  increase 
substantially  from  their  1965  level  of 
$15  billion.  A  study  underway  at  the 
George  Washington  University  estimates 
they  will  double  their  1965  level  by  1970, 
while  the  Tax  Foundation  figures  they 
will  almost  triple  their  1965  level  by 
1975. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  in  prin- 
ciple. Indeed,  may  I  point  out,  paren- 
thetically, that  the  bill  which  I  am  about 
to  introduce  is  not  a  substitute  for  them. 
Federal  grants-in-aid  have  often  sened 
the  Nation  well.  But,  in  recent  years. 
their  number  and  variety  have  prolif- 
erated to  such  a  degree  as  to  hamstring 
the  ability  of  States  and  localities  to  pro- 
vide public  services.  This  is  the  second 
factor  that  is  sapping  the  strength  and 
creativity  of  our  federal  system. 

At  present,  there  are  more  than  170 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local 
governments.  More  than  20  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  administer 
these  programs.  A  vastly  enhanced  role 
for  Washington  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  the  States  fiscal  plight  and  of 
the  growth  in  the  number,  variety,  and 
complexity  of  Federal  grants-in-aid. 

Listen  to  Gov.  Daniel  J.  Evans  of 
Washington,  one  of  the  Nation's  ablest 
young  chief  executives,  describe  the 
problem  as  seen  from  the  States: 

The  net  effect  of  the  disparity  between 
state  and  federal  revenue  capacities  to  meet 
state   and   local   problems — and   the  corre- 
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spending  effect  of  the  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram— has  been  an  increasing  federal  lever- 
age on  the  solution  of  essentially  state  and 
local  problems. 

This  leverage  has  resulted  in  four  Inequi- 
ties which  the  individual  states  find  an  in- 
creasingly difficult  burden  to  bear : 

First,  federal  control  must  of  necessity  be 
imposed  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  common 
denominator,  without  sufficient  regard  for 
the  wide  variance  between  states  as  to  both 
the  degree  of  the  problems  Involved  and  the 
degree  of  the  solutions  required.  The  ex- 
istence of  federal  "minimum  standards"  ap- 
plied to  the  administration  of  programs  has 
detracted  from  state  efforts  to  Individually 
seek  greater  quality  and  higher  standards. 

Second,  the  excessive  mandate  exercised  by 
departments  of  the  federal  government 
through  grants-in-aid  has  caused  a  prolifera- 
tion of  bureaucratic  controls,  thus  thwarting 
the  abilities  of  states  to  apply  individual 
state-admlnlstered  solutions  and,  conse- 
quently, making  irreversibly  rigid  those  pro- 
grams which  should  be  operationally  flexible. 

Third,  the  grant-in-aid  program,  prin- 
cipally through  the  matching  funds  device, 
bas  had  the  effect  of  distorting  priorities  of 
need  in  many  states.  Funds  which  may  be 
urgently  required  to  resolve  a  particular  state 
problem  are  diverted  in  the  interest  of  ob- 
taining grant-in-aid  funds  in  an  area  of 
lesser  priority. 

Fourth,  the  flow  of  grant-in-aid  funds  to 
a  variety  of  levels  of  local  and  intermediate 
governments  has  resulted  in  a  "perpetual 
splintering"  process,  establishing  competition 
between  various  related  governments  and,  in 
consequence,  undercutting  the  necessary  ele- 
ments of  coordination  and  continuity.  A 
subsidiary  effect  has  been  an  increasing  use 
of  grant-in-aid  funds  by  smaller  units  of 
government  without  regard  for  common  area 
or  region  problems.  This  particular  circum- 
stance arises  at  a  time  when  the  states,  above 
all,  should  be  providing  the  maximum  direc- 
tion possible  to  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas,  In  an  effort  to  achieve  an  orderly  and 
efficient  application  of  dollars  to  a  common 
plan  of  growth  for  common  local  areas. 

Though  admirable  In  purpose,  the  sys- 
tem of  narrow,  categorical  grants-in- 
aid  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  Those 
on  the  firing  line  who  must  provide  the 
public  services  assisted  by  these  grants 
are  rightly  demanding  a  rationalization 
of  Federal  aids.  Pity  the  poor  mayor  of 
a  community  who,  when  seeking  help  for 
constructing  a  sewage  treatment  plant, 
must  shop  around  among  several  dif- 
ferent Federal  agencies  which  adminis- 
ter the  five  grant-in-aid  programs  de- 
signed for  this  purpose,  only  to  discover 
a  backlog  of  applications  from  several 
hundred  other  communities  and  a  short- 
age of  Federal  funds  to  meet  them. 

Something  must  be  done  to  remedy 
this  situation. 

The  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions are  much  better  situated  than 
Washington  to  serve  their  citizens. 
They  need  ample  administrative  discre- 
tion and  financial  resources  to  respond 
adequately  to  the  needs  of  people. 

I  Intend  this  year  to  offer  several 
pieces  of  legislation  designed  to  strength- 
en the  independence  of  the  States  and 
their  capacity  to  serve  their  citizens,  and 
thereby  to  insure  the  maintenance  of 
balanced  federalism.  Creative  federal- 
ism presupposes  a  balance  of  strength 
among  the  component  units  of  our  fed- 
eral system.  Centralization  of  power  in 
Washington  stifies  creativity  where  it  is 
desperately  needed— at  the  levels  of  gov- 
ernment closest  to  the  people. 


On  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Bakea,  Bennett,  Javits,  and  Pearson, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  the 
Federal-State  Tax  Sharing  Act  of  1967. 

My  bill  would  establish  in  the  Treasury 
a  tax-sharing  fund  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their 
population.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  deposit  into  the  fund  an 
amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral individual  income  tax  base.  That 
would  be  $3  billion  if  my  legislation  were 
enacted  today. 

My  bill  attaches  a  minimum  of  strings 
to  the  States  use  of  tax-sharing  funds. 
States  are  free  to  spend  them  on  any 
functions  or  services  they  choose  except 
highways,  debt  service,  payments  in  lieu 
of  property  taxes,  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. They  must  abide  by  certain 
Federal  laws,  including  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  They  must 
institute  appropriate  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  to  insure  proper 
disbursement  of  the  funds.  They  must 
submit  a  detailed  annual  plan  showing 
how  and  for  what  purposes  the  tax- 
sharing  funds  will  be  spent. 

My  bill  requires  suspension  of  allot- 
ments to  those  States  or  local  govern- 
ments, after  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearings,  if  they  fail  to 
meet  the  foregoing  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks,  first,  the  text  of  my  bill, 
second,  a  summary  of  its  provisions,  and, 
third,  a  table  showing  how  the  tax -shar- 
ing fund  created  by  my  bill  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  we  have 
been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  the 
movement  to  revitalize  the  States.  It  is 
time  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  join  that  movement.  Enact- 
ment of  a  tax-sharing  plan  is  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  strengthening  the 
States  and  restoring  balance  to  our  fed- 
eral system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
summary,  and  table  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  694)  to  establish  a  Federal- 
State  tax-sharing  system,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Scott  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  694 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ITiat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal-State  Tax- 
Sharing  Act  of  1967". 

DEPIMmONS 

Sec  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "taxable  Income"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  specified  In  section  63 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(2)  The  term  "Individual  Income  tax  re- 
turns" means  returns  of  the  tax  on  the 
income  of  Individuals  imposed  by  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(3)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
various  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(4)  The  term  "local  government"  means 
any  city,  township,  village,  municipality, 
county,  parish,  or  similar  territorial  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  but  shall  not  include  any  de- 


partment, agency,  commission,  or  Independ- 
ent instrumentality  of  a  State. 

TAX-SRAKINC    rtTND 

Sec  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  "Federal -State  Tax-Sharing 
Fund",  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  tax- 
sharing  fund.  The  tax-sharing  fund  shall 
consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropri- 
ated to  such  fund  as  provided  In  this  section. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
tax-sharing  fund,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1968,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  an  amount,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
equal  to  (1)  one  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate taxable  income  reported  on  individual 
income  tax  returns  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  or  (2)  the  amount  appropriated 
to  the  tax-sharing  fund  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  whichever  Is  the  greater. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shaU. 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
quarterly,  transfer  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  tax-sharing  fund  the 
amounts  appropriated  by  subsection  (b). 
Such  transfers  may,  to  the  extent  necessary, 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimatee  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amounts  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (b).  Proper  adjustments  shall  be 
made  In  the  amounts  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  extent  that  prior  estimates  were 
In  excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  transferred. 

ALLOTMENTS    TO    THE    STATES 

Sec  4.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  6  (b).  the  Secretary  shall,  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1963,  and  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  pay  to  each 
State,  from  amounts  appropriated  to  the  tai- 
sharing  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
payments  are  to  be  made,  a  total  amount 
equal  to  the  allotment  of  such  State  In  such 
fiscal  year  under  this  section.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  In  Installments  periodi- 
cally during  any  fiscal  year,  but  not  less  often 
than  quarterly. 

(b)  From  the  total  amount  appropriated 
to  the  tax-sharing  fund  pursuant  to  section 
3  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  al- 
lot to  each  State  In  such  fiscal  year  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  so  appropriated  as  the  popula- 
tion of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  all  of  the  States. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  popu- 
lation of  a  State  and  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  data  available  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

use  of  allotments 

Sec  5.  Each  State  may  use  payments  from 
any  allotment  cw  reallotment  to  It  In  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  Act  for  such  activities, 
programs,  projects,  and  services  as  It  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate;  except  that  no  funds 
received  by  a  State  imder  this  Act  shall  be 
expended  for  highway  programs.  State  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  property  taxes,  debt  service, 
or  administrative  expenses  for  State  or  local 
governments. 

state  plan 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive its  allotment  or  reallotment  in  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  Act  shall,  on  behalf  of  Itself 
and  any  local  government  which  may  receive 
any  apportionment  thereof,  submit  an  ap- 
plication for  such  allotment  or  reaUotment 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  such  fiscal  year  and 
accompany  such  application  with  a  detailed 
plan  which  the  Secretary  finds — 

(A)  was  prepared  by  the  Governor  of  such 
State  (or  by  such  State  body  generally  re- 
sponsible to  the  Governor  of  such  State  as 
he  may  designate)  or,  In  the  case  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  In 
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close  consultation  with  officials  of  local  gov- 
ernments of  such  State  and  representatives 
of  citizens'  organizations  and  other  interested 
public  service  groups  within  such  State; 

(B)  was  prepared  with  due  consideration 
for  the  needs  of  local  governments  In  carry- 
ing out  activities,  programs,  projects,  and 
services  for  which  they  are  responsible; 

(C)  contains  a  detailed  statement  of  in- 
tent as  to  how  and  for  what  purpose  the 
fimds  allotted  or  reallotted  to  such  State 
shall  be  spent;  and 

(D)  provides  that  such  State  and  any 
local  government  which  may  receive  any 
apportionment  of  any  allotment  or  reallot- 
ment  of  such  State  will — 

(1)  use  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  account- 
ing for  any  allotment  or  reallotment  paid  to 
such  State,  and  any  apportionment  made 
by  such  State  to  local  governments,  under 
this  Act; 

(il)  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Comptroller  General, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  function  under  this  Act, 
except  that  any  State  may  make  such  re- 
ports on  behalf  of  any  local  government 
thereof;  and 

(ill)  adhere  to  all  applicable  Federal  laws 
In  connection  with  any  activity,  program,  or 
service  provided  solely  or  in  part  from  such 
allotment. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  shall  be  deemed  to  be  applicable  to 
any  activity,  program,  or  service  provided 
solely  or  in  part  from  any  allotment  re- 
ceived by  a  State  under  this  Act. 

(3)  Upon  receipt  of  any  State  plan  sub- 
mitted in  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  para- 
graph <  1) ,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  copies 
thereof  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively. 

(b)  Whenever  In  any  fiscal  year  the  Sec- 
retary, after  giving  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  a  State,  finds 
that  such  State,  or  any  local  goveriunent 
thereof.  Is  not  In  substantial  compliance 
with  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  or  has 
used  any  funds  received  under  this  Act  for 
purposes  not  within  the  scope  of  section  5, 
or  has  not  obligated  any  funds  received 
under  this  Act  within  five  calendar  years 
sifter  the  calendar  year  In  which  such  funds 
were  received,  the  Secretary  Immediately 
shall— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  the  failiire  of  e(»n- 
pltance  of  any  State,  cancel  any  subsequent 
payments  to  such  State  under  this  Act  in 
such  fiscal  year  and  reallot  any  remainder 
of  such  State's  allotment  or  reallotment  in 
such  fiscal  year  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotment  to  such  States 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  4  for  such 
fiscal  year,  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  compliance 
of  any  local  government,  require  satisfactory 
assurance  that  such  State  will  cancel  any 
subsequent  pajrments  to  such  local  govern- 
ment under  this  Act  in  such  fiscal  year  and 
reapportion  any  remainder  of  such  local 
government's  apportionment  to  other  local 
governments  of  such  State  In  proportion  to 
the  original  apportionments  made  by  such 
State  pursuant  to  Its  State  plan  submitted 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

BEPORT   BT    SECEETAKT 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
March  of  each  year  on  the  operation  of  the 
tax-sharing  fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  on  Its  expected  operation  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Each  such  report  shall 
Include  a  statement  of  the  appropriations  to, 
and  the  disbursements  made  from,  the  tax- 


sharing  fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 
an  estimate  of  the  expected  appropriation 
to,  and  dlsbUTEements  to  be  made  from, 
the  tax-Bharlng  fund  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year;  and  any  changes  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  concerning  the  operation  of 
the  tax-sharing  fund. 

CONCRESSIONAL    STt'DY 

Sec.  8.  The  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Appropriations  Comnilttee  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  shall  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  study  at  least  once  during 
each  Congress  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  the  tax-sharing  fund  and  the  activities, 
programs,  projects,  and  »ervices  provided  by 
the  States  from  allotments  received  pursuant 
to  the  Act,  and  report  its  findings  up>on  such 
study  to  each  House,  respectively,  together 
with  its  recommendations  for  such  legisla- 
tion as  It  deems  advisable  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  This  section  is  enacted  by 
the  Congress  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemak- 
ing power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively,  with  full  recog- 
nition of  the  constitutional  right  of  either 
House  to  change  such  rules  (so  far  as  re- 
lating to  the  procedure  in  such  House)  at 
any  time.  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  caae  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 

The  summary  and  table  presented  by 
Mr.  Scott,  are  as  follows: 

SX7MMARY     OF     SCOTT     XaX-SHARING     BILL 

1.  Establishes  a  trust  fund  Into  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  deposit  1% 
Of  the  Federal  individual  Income  tax  base 
for  each  fiscal  year  begUining  with  FY  1969. 
Since  the  net  taxable  income  of  Americans 
is  approximately  $300  billion  today,  the  trust 
fund  after  July  1,  1968,  would  consist  of  at 
least  $3  billion  and  would  certainly  increase 
as  the  tax  base  grows.  My  bill  precludes  re- 
duction, of  the  trust  fund  by  requiring  that 
in  a  given  year  It  be  at  least  as  large  as 
it  was  in  the  preceding  year. 

2.  The  Secretary  would  make  payments 
from  the  trust  fund  to  the  States  at  least 
quarterly.  Payments  would  be  distributed 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their 
population. 

3.  States  may  use  funils  from  these  pay- 
ments for  any  programe  or  services  they 
choose  except  highway  programs,  debt  serv- 
ice, administrative  expenses,  or  State  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  real  property  taxes. 

4.  To  qualify  for  its  annual  payment,  a 
State  must  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  a  detailed  plan  showing  how  It 
intends  to  spend  the  funds.  The  plan  must 
contain  assurances  that  (1)  the  State  will 
comply  with  all  applicable  laws  Including 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
and  (2)  the  State  will  establish  adequate 
fiscal  control  and  accounting  procedures  to 
ensure  proper  expenditure  and  accounting  of 
Its  payment. 

5.  While  my  bill  does  not  specify  how 
much  of  a  State's  payment  should  be  allo- 
cated to  local  governments.  It  requires  the 
State,  in  formulating  its  annual  plan,  to  con- 
sult local  officials  and  Interested  citizens  to 
give  due  consideration  to  local  government 
needs. 

6.  A  State's  payment  can  be  cancelled  and 
the  balance  for  the  fiscal  year  can  be  redis- 
tributed among  the  other  States  if  the  State 
fails  to  comply  with  the  assurances  given 
in  Its  annual  plan  or  If  it  spends  any  por- 
tion of  its  payment  on  proscribed  programs 
and  services.  The  sante  applies  to  local 
governments. 

7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  detailed  annual  audit  re- 
port on  the  operations  of  the  tRX-sharlng 
fund. 

8.  The  Appropriations  and  Ways  and 
Means  Committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Appoopriations  and  Fi- 


nance Committees  of  the  Senate  must  con- 
duct a  thorough  examination  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  tax-sharing  fund  at  least  once 
each  Congress  and  make  such  legislative 
recommendations  as  appropriate. 

State  aUotments  under  Scott  tax-sharing  bill 


(.) 

Percent  of 
nalioiuU  popu- 
lation duly 
IWHi  estimate) 


Total  nil' 
col.  1X^3,'^ 


Alal>aiiia 

Ahi>kd  .        . 

Arizona.  

Arkaii$a.s 

'"alifornia 

("oU/rado  .  

I'oimecticut 

I  lelawarc ...     .  . 
Florida  - . 
I  korpia  . . 

Hawaii .. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  ...     ... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

.\Iiehipan 

.Minnesota. 

.Mississippi 

.Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada.. 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  .Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Uakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Te.\as 

ftaii 

Vermont 

Virginia.     

Washinf!ton 

West  VirMinia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  r)f 
Colunil)ia 

Total 


IIX).  0 


3,(il.«i.U 


A    BILX,    TO    PROTECT    ESTUARIES 
AND  ESTUARINE  AREAS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce  today  and  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
concerned  with  the  conservation  of  this 
country's  estuaries  and  estuarine  areas. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Senator  Warren  Macnuson, 
has  joined  with  me  in  sponsoring  this 
important  bill.  His  interest  in  its  pro- 
visions is  well  known  and  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  I  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  him  In  securing  its  passage. 

An  estuary  can  most  easily  be  defined 
as  the  point  at  which  rivers  and  streams. 
carrying  the  fresh  water  drainage  from 
the  land,  meet  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

The  salt  marshes,  coastal  and  inter- 
tidal  areas,  bays  and  sounds,  lagoons,  in- 
shore waters  and  channels  immediately 
surrounding  estuaries  are  estuarine 
areas.  Because  the  mouths  of  rivers  and 
streams  are  constantly  changing  loca- 
tion and  contour  under  the  forces  of  the 
wind,  the  waves  and  the  tides  of  the 
ocean,  these   estuarine  areas  must  be 
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treated  as  one,  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
servation, with  the  estuaries  themselves. 

The  pressures  of  population  growth  are 
threatening  to  destroy  these  tidal  wet- 
lands. Along  the  North  Atlantic  coast 
from  Maine  to  Delaware,  for  example, 
about  45,000  acres  of  wetlands  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  last  10  years.  The  figures 
for  the  South  Atlantic,  gulf,  and  Pacific 
coasts  show  the  same  alarming  rates  of 
spoliation. 

The  patterns  of  this  destruction  are 
familiar.  Bays  and  harbors  are  dredged 
and  the  spoil  used  to  fill  salt  marshes  for 
development.  Rivers  are  poisoned  with 
raw  sewage  and  industrial  and  chemical 
wastes.  Waters  are  clouded  with  silt  be- 
cause erosion  control  is  disregarded. 
Slowly  but  inexorably,  our  estuaries  and 
estuarine  areas  are  disappearing. 

There  are  three  main  and  compelling 
reasons  why  we  must  act.  and  act  now, 
to  slow  this  destruction. 

First,  the  very  viability  of  our  com- 
mercial fishing  industry  depends  upon 
these  tidal  waters  and  lands.  At  least 
three-quarters  of  the  total  catch  of  com- 
mercial seafood,  on  all  three  coasts,  de- 
pends upon  the  existence  of  estuaries  and 
estuarine  areas  for  one  of  its  life  cycles. 
This  estuary-dependent  catch  in  1963 
amounted  to  3.5  billion  pounds  of  seafood 
and  brought  fishermen  $275  million.  If 
these  estuarine  areas  disappear  under  the 
pressures  of  shore  development,  then 
commercial  seafood  dependent  upon 
them  will  disappear  too,  and  with  it,  the 
industry. 

Second,  the  recreational  opportunities 
of  estuaries  and  estuarine  areas  are  vast. 
In  1965,  over  4  million  people  fished  in 
estuaries,  spending  $600  million  in  the 
process.  Also  in  1965,  over  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  hunters  pursued  their 
sport  in  estuarine  areas,  spending  $41 
million  in  doing  so.  Americans  spent 
$2.75  billion  on  boating  in  1965,  and  al- 
though exact  figures  are  impossible  to 
obtain,  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  ac- 
tivity took  place  in  the  protected  waters 
of  estuarine  areas.  The  value  of  swim- 
ming and  sunbathing  is  not  readily  sus- 
ceptible to  the  determinants  of  eco- 
nomics; the  value  of  human  well-being, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  beyond  measure. 
The  destruction  of  estuaries  and  estua- 
rine areas  by  bulkheading,  dredging,  and 
filling  can  put  beyond  recapture  this  irre- 
placeable recreational  resource. 

Third,  and  often  overlooked,  is  the 
scientific  value  of  estuarine  areas.  Wild- 
fowl, fish,  and  shellfish  abound  in  the 
nutrient-rich  waters  of  these  areas.  Mi- 
gratory wildfowl  and  fish  use  these  areas 
as  transient  stopping  places.  Often  the 
particular  part  of  the  life  cycle  of  an  in- 
dividual species  spent  in  the  tidal  wet- 
lands is  the  only  one  which  can  be  closely 
observed,  as  the  others  are  spent  far  at 
sea  or  at  other  inaccessible  places.  If  we 
are  to  learn  more  about  these  birds,  fish, 
and  shellfish,  and  thus  to  keep  them  from 
extinction  from  overfishing  or  overhunt- 
ing,  then  we  must  be  careful  to  preserve 
some  of  our  estuaries  and  estuarine  areas 
in  an  undeveloped  state. 

Testimony  In  hearings  last  year  before 
subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  the  House  Conunittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Rsheries  give 
ample  and  graphic  support  for  these 
three  reasons  justifying  the  need  for  the 


bill  I  introduce  today.  I  am  sure  that  if 
hearings  are  held  this  year,  they  will 
present  an  even  stronger  case  for  the 
urgency  of  its  consideration  and  passage. 
The  bill  will  not — and  should  not — 
strike  down  all  shore  development  in  es- 
tuarine areas.  Instead,  what  It  will  do  is 
seek  a  balance  between  the  pressure  to 
develop  and  the  need  to  conserve.  This 
balance  must,  if  it  is  to  succeed  in  its 
objective,  reflect  a  system  of  priorities 
which  is  responsive  not  only  to  private 
interests,  but  also  to  the  public  Interest. 
The  bill's  provisioris  are  fitted  to  real- 
izing this  system  of  priorities. 

First,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  5-year,  nation- 
wide study  of  estuaries  and  estuarine 
areas.  The  Secretary  must  report  to  the 
Congress  annually  on  his  findings  in  the 
study  and  on  his  legislative  recommen- 
dations to  authorize  specific  estuarine 
areas  for  acquisition  by  the  Secretary. 
The  maximum  cost  of  the  study  is  $4.5 
million. 

Second,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
designate  estuarine  areas  to  be  acquired 
by  him  as  a  national  estuarine  area. 
These  areas  must  not  already  be  owned 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of, and  in  any  case  the  designation  is  not 
effective  until  the  acquisition  is  approved 
by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Third,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  for  the 
management,  development,  and  admin- 
istration by  the  Secretary  of  an  estuarine 
area  owned  by  the  State  or  poUtical  sub- 
division thereof.  Such  an  area  would 
then  be  designated  as  a  national  estua- 
rine area  by  the  Secretary  without  fur- 
ther action  by  the  Congress.  The  Sec- 
retary would  pay  the  bulk  of  the  costs 
incurred  under  this  arrangement.  This 
cooperative  agreement  is  designed  to 
protect  areas  which  might  otherwise  be 
lost  because  of  fiscal  or  legal  limitatioris 
on  any  one  level  of  goverrmient. 

Fourth,  it  prohibits  anyone  from 
dredging,  filling,  or  excavating  any  es- 
tuary of  the  United  States  or  the  Great 
Lakes  without  a  permit  from  the  Sec- 
retary. It  also  gives  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  regulate  dumping  of  dredgings, 
earth,  garbage  or  other  refuse  matter 
other  than  oil — presently  regulated  by 
the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924 — in  any 
estuary  or  estuarine  area. 

Fifth,  it  does  not  affect  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  permit  and  regulate 
shellfishing,  or  the  Secretary's  authority 
to  regulate  migratory  birds  in  estuarine 
areas. 

Sixth,  it  gives  the  Secretary  power  to 
seek  injunctive  relief  in  cases  where 
violations  of  its  provisions  present  im- 
minent danger  to  persons,  fish  and  wild- 
life, or  to  scenic  and  recreational  areas. 
The  sum  total  of  these,  and  of  other 
technical  provisions,  is  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  conservation  and  pro- 
tection of  our  estuarine  areas.  These 
areas  are  every  bit  as  much  a  part  of  our 
natural  heritage  as  are  our  mountains 
and  great  rivers,  every  bit  as  irreplace- 
able, and  every  bit  as  deserving  of  na- 
tional attention  and  treatment. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1965,  recognized  the  clear  and  present 
dangers  to  its  estuaries  and  estuarine 
areas  and  the  need  for  their  protection. 


Under  legislation  passed  that  year,  nearly 
45,000  acres  of  salt  marshes  will  be 
spared  from  destruction  which  would 
have  otherwise  occurred  in  the  near 
future.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  can  lend  much-needed 
support  to  the  efforts  of  Massachusetts — 
and  to  other  States  as  well — to  balance 
the  pressures  of  development  against  the 
needs  for  conservation. 

The  late  Rachel  Carson  knew  the  es- 
tuaries as  a  scientist  and  wrote  of  them 
in  poetic  prose.  In  describing  one  such 
estuary,  she  had  this  to  say : 

(The  Island)  lay  across  a  quiet  sound  from 
which  the  banks  shouldered  away  the  South 
Atlantic  rollers.  To  the  north  the  Island 
was  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  deep 
gutter  where  the  ebbing  tides  raced  strongly; 
On  the  south  side  the  beach  sloped  gently, 
so  that  at  slack  water  the  fishermen  could 
wade  out  hall  a  mile  before  the  water  came 
above  their  armpits  as  they  raked  scallops 
or  hauled  their  long  seines.  In  these  shal- 
lows young  fishes  swarmed,  feeding  on  the 
small  game  of  the  waters,  and  shrimp  swam 
with  backward  flipping  of  their  tails.  The 
rich  life  of  the  shallows  brought  the  skim- 
mers nightly  from  their  nesting  grounds  on 
the  banks,  to  take  their  food  from  the  water 
as  they  moved  with  winnowing  flight 
above  it. 

About  sunset  the  tide  had  been  out.  Now 
it  was  rising,  covering  the  afternoon  resting 
places  of  the  skimmers,  moving  through  the 
Inlet,  and  flowing  up  Into  the  marshes. 
Through  most  of  the  night  the  skimmers 
would  feed,  gliding  on  slender  wings  above 
the  water  In  search  of  the  small  flshes  that 
had  moved  in  with  the  tide  to  the  shelter 
of  grassy  shallows. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  can 
go  far  toward  saving  the  tidal  wetlands 
of  this  Nation  from  the  destruction 
which  would  otherwise  befall  them. 

We  can  save  these  estuaries,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  should. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  695)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  to  preserve,  protect,  develop, 
restore,  and  make  accessible  estuarine 
areas  of  the  Nation  which  are  valuable 
for  sport  and  commercial  fishing,  wildlife 
conser"ation.  recreation,  and  scenic 
beauty,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Magnusoh)  .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  for  his  lead- 
ership in  the  conservation  of  our  Na- 
tion's estuarine  areas.  He  has  eloquently 
Stated  the  growing  concern  over  the  de- 
struction of  our  valuable  coastal  estu- 
aries. I  am  pleased  to  join  with  him  in 
sponsoring  a  bill  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  estuarine  areas  which  are  so  much  a 
part  of  our  natural  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  estuaries,  the  places 
where  salt  water  meets  fresh  water,  are 
the  environment  for  many  natural  re- 
sources. They  serve  as  habitat,  spawn- 
ing, and  nursery  areas  for  many  si>ecles 
of  commercially  important  finfish  and 
shellfish.  They  are  important  recrea- 
tional resources,  providing  swimming, 
boating,  bird  watching,  and  hiking  op- 
portunities. Ducks,  geese,  rails,  and 
snipe  depend  upon  estuarine  areas  for 
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winter  feed  and  nearly  a  million  hunters 
enjoy  their  recreation  in  estuarine  zones. 

However,  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  pointed  out,  disaster  is  im- 
minent for  oiu-  estuarine  areas.  Residen- 
tial and  industrial  development  has 
dramatically  reduced  the  total  area  of 
estuarine  environment.  Pollution,  both 
industrial  and  municipal  waste  has  de- 
stroyed many  of  our  existing  estuarine 
areas.  There  has  been  additional  dam- 
age through  the  unnecessary  dumping  of 
spoil  from  navigation  channels. 

As  population  pressure  increases,  the 
accompanying  demand  for  housing  space 
and  Industrial  developments  accelerates 
the  destruction  of  estuarine  areas. 
Nearly  every  past  action  of  man  along 
the  coastline  has  damaged  to  some  de- 
gree, the  physical  existence  of  biological 
quality  of  the  estuarine  areas. 

This  bill  will  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  in  cooperation  with  the  States 
to  embark  on  a  program  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, develop,  restore,  and  make  acces- 
sible estuarine  areas  of  the  Nation.  This 
program  would  include  a  nationwide 
study  of  estuarine  areas  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  areas  that  are  relatively 
unspoiled  or  only  partially  spoiled.  The 
Secretary  would  then  determine  which 
of  these  designated  areas  should  be  pre- 
served and  protected.  Preservation  and 
protection  could  be  carried  out  in  a  niun- 
ber  of  ways:  First,  through  acquisition 
or  administration  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  when  an  estuary  is  of  national 
significance:  second,  through  acquisition 
or  administration  by  a  State  or  local  sub- 
division of  a  State:  or  third,  through  the 
application  of  local  zoning  laws.  How- 
ever, acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  would  require  congressional 
action. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  opportunity 
through  this  bill  to  reverse  a  destructive 
trend  in  our  Nation.  This  bill  is  of  na- 
tional importance,  and  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Senators  that,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I 
intend  to  schedule  early  hearings  on 
estuarine  areas. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  neld. 


REA  SUPPLEMENTAL  FINANCING 
BILL 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Mondale]  a  bill  to  provide  supplemen- 
tal financing  for  the  rural  electrification 
and  rural  telephone  programs,  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mohdale]  has 
joined  me  as  the  chief  cosponsor  of  this 
proposal.  He  is  an  able  and  effective 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, on  which  we  have  served  together, 
knows  the  Importance  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric program  to  his  State,  as  I  do  to 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  to  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  Nation.  He 
is  a  true  friend  of  the  farmer. 

We  are  glad  also  that  the  President, 
in  his  budget  message  to  the  Congress 


on  Tuesday,  recommended  such  legisla- 
tion to  establish  revolving  funds  and 
authorize  the  creation  of  two  coopera- 
tive banks  to  help  finance  REA  electric 
and  telephone  loan  programs. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  main- 
tain the  service  of  the  rural  electric  and 
telephone  systems,  and  to  provide  a 
means  of  financing  the  growing  needs 
of  their  consumers.  It  would  do  so  by 
establishing  a  public  policy  which  will 
permit  and  encourage  the  rural  electric 
and  telephone  systems  to  take  steps 
toward  independence  and  self-suflBci- 
ency,  and  to  move  away  from  complete 
dependence  on  the  annual  Federal  ap- 
propriations of  2-percent  REA  loan 
funds. 

The  bUl  we  introduce  today  is  identi- 
cal to  S.  3720,  which  I  introduced  last 
August  12  with  Senator  Bass  and  22 
other  Members  of  the  Senate.  The  only 
change  has  been  to  correct  several  typo- 
graphical errors.  The  committee  held 
5  days  of  hearings  on  that  bill  August 
15  to  19.  It  received  the  support  both 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, and  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association. 

Of  coiu"se  there  have  been  proposals 
for  changes  in  the  bill,  a  number  of 
amendments  have  been  suggested,  and 
we  know  that  changes  will  undoubtedly 
be  made  during  its  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  But  because 
this  is  the  bill  to  which  testimony  was 
directed  by  the  admtoiistration,  propo- 
nents and  opponents,  we  thought  it  would 
provide  a  good  point  from  which  to  con- 
tinue the  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal— and  that  it  woidd  enable  the  com- 
mittee and  all  interested  in  this  matter  to 
more  easily  refer  to  the  facts  elicited  by 
the  testimony  which  has  already  been  di- 
rected to  specific  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Although  neither  the  House  nor  the 
Senate  acted  on  the  REA  supplemental 
financing  proposal  last  year,  we  are  very 
hopeful  they  will  do  so  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

I  am  confident  that  a  supplemental 
REA  financing  program  will  finally  be 
enacted.  For  rural  America  is  growing 
and  this  growth  requires  the  continued 
development  of  the  electric  and  tele- 
phone service  now  being  provided  by  the 
REA-financed  systems  throughout  the 
country.  At  present  their  only  source 
of  capital  to  build  the  facilities  needed 
to  meet  this  growth  is  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration.  While  the  REA 
program  has  served  Its  purpose  in  an 
exemplary  way  over  the  last  30  years,  it 
now  needs  supplementing  if  the  needs  of 
the  future  are  to  be  met. 

The  credit  systems  which  the  bill 
would  create  are  patterned  after  the 
banks  in  the  farm  credit  system  which 
have  proven  so  successful.  By  means  of 
a  rural  electric  bank  and  a  rural  tele- 
phone bank  the  cooperatives  would  be 
enabled  to  pool  their  collective  credit. 
With  some  Initial  capital  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  they  could  then  se- 
cure through  private  investment  in  the 
banks  the  funds  they  need  for  their 
growth.  The  Federal  capital  would 
eventually  be  repaid,  and  the  banks 
would  then  be  under  the  ownership  and 
control  of  their  borrowers. 


I  believe  this  to  be  a  practical  plan,  as 
shown  by  the  experience  of  the  Federal 
land  banks,  the  Federal  Intermediate 
credit  banks,  the  bank  for  cooperatives, 
and  the  production  credit  associations—^ 
all  of  which  are  either  self -sufficient  to- 
day, or  well  along  the  road  toward  that 
goal.  It  is  our  intent  in  this  legislation 
to  use  the  same  method  to  enable  the 
rural  electric  and  rural  telephone  sys- 
tems to  achieve  similar  success. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  and  make  very 
clear,  that  this  legislation  is  not  designed 
to  replace  the  present  REA  program,  but 
to  supplement  it.  We  all  know  that 
many  of  the  rural  systems,  because  of 
their  low  density  of  consumers  per  mile 
of  line  and  other  handicaps,  will  con- 
tinue to  need  2-percent  REA  loan  funds 
in  order  to  survive.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  others  which  have  achieved  a 
degree  of  maturity  such  that  they  are 
able  and  willing  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  to  obtain  capital  funds.  This 
bill  would  both  preserve  the  present  REA 
loan  program  for  those  systems  which 
need  it,  and  provide  new  sources  of  capi- 
tal to  augment  the  only  source  now  avail- 
able. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  support  the 
REA  program  since  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1946.  I  have  observed  the 
great  change  that  has  come  over  agri- 
culture and  rural  life  In  my  own  State 
of  Kentucky,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation,  which  the  REA  program  has 
helped  bring  about.  No  one  denies  the 
tremendous  benefits  it  has  brought  to  the 
people  and  the  country.  And,  just  as  I 
have  been  concerned  with  the  success  of 
the  program  in  the  past,  and  supported  it 
in  every  way  I  could,  I  am  now  equally 
concerned  about  its  future.  It  seems  to 
me  that  unless  supplemental  financing 
legislation  is  passed  by  the  Congress,  the 
rural  electric  and  telephone  could  wither 
and  fail  to  meet  the  growing  power  needs 
of  their  consumers.  The  Congress  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  allow  this  to  happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  many  Sen- 
ators are  interested  in  this  bill,  and  will 
want  to  associate  themselves  with  it  as 
cosponsors.  Therefore,  I  ask  that  the 
bill  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  that  the  bill  lie  at  the  desk 
through  the  close  of  business  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  bill  (S.  696)  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
to  provide  additional  sources  of  financing 
for  the  rural  electrification  and  rural 
telephone  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Gruening.  and 
Mr.  Yarborough),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent/  that  an  excerpt  from 
my  statement  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  last  year,  describing  the  pur- 
poses of  S.  3720,  which  was  the  same  as 
the  bill  we  have  introduced  today,  be 
Included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
BxctRPT  Prom  Statement  of  Senator  Coopek, 

Bearings,  Sxtbcommittek  on  Acricitltitsal 

Credft  and  Rural  Electrification,  Atjcust 

15,  1966 

Since  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
over  S5  billion  advanced  In  loan  funds  to 
nearly  1,000  cooperatives  and  other  borrowers 
has  brought  modem  service  to  S'/i  million 
consumers  In  46  States.  In  my  own  State 
of  Kentucky,  in  contrast  to  that  small  band 
of  8,000  farmers  who  enjoyed  electricity  in 
1938,  26  cooperatives  now  distribute  power 
over  57,000  miles  of  line  to  313,142  rural  con- 
sumers. No  Kentucky  borrower  is  In  default; 
they  have  paid  nearly  SlOO  million  in  princi- 
pal and  interest  on  their  loans.  It  Is  this 
record  of  successful  operation  and  financial 
integrity  which  now  makes  feasible  the  care- 
fuUy  developed  plan  for  supplemental  finan- 
cing contained  in  S.  3720. 

A. 

The  central  fact  on  which  this  supple- 
mental REA  financing  proposal  rests — which 
bas  brought  the  cooperatives  to  seek  author- 
ity beyond  the  2%  government  loans,  and 
which  brings  the  Issue  of  new  REA  legisla- 
tion before  this  Committee  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years — is  the  growing  use  of  power 
In  our  country. 

Rural  consumers  are  no  different  from 
their  urban  neighbors.  They  constantly  re- 
quire more  power — for  household  appliances, 
TV,  air  conditioning,  home  freezers,  modern 
beating,  and  the  rest.  At  the  same  time, 
electricity  has  enabled  farmers,  in  the  face 
of  the  diminishing  supply  of  farm  labor,  to 
install  machinery  and  operate  efficiently  so 
as  to  continue  to  supply  the  American  people 
with  ample  food  at  fair  prices. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  problem.  In  1935, 
only  40  kilowatt  hours  per  month  were  re- 
quired for  the  average  farm.  Today  the 
average  load  for  farm  and  residential  non- 
farm  consumers  is  478  kw  hours  per  month — 
and  this  will  grow.  The  root  of  the  need  of 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  for  assured 
capital  is  this  growing  demand  for  electricity, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  orderly  development  of  rural  electric  sys- 
tems. These  power  demands  must  be  fi- 
nanced, and  are  entitled  to  be  financed.  Just 
as  the  growth  of  private  utilities  must  be 
financed. 

For  example,  I  understand  that  the  coun- 
try's private  utilities  plan  to  spend  over  $100 
billion  to  expand  their  own  facilities  In  the 
next  15  years — more  than  doubling  their 
present  capital  investment  of  $70  blUlon — 
just  as  studies  by  NRECA  and  REA  estimate 
that  $8  billion.  In  addition  to  the  $5  billion 
Invested  to  date,  will  be  needed  in  the  next 
15  years  to  meet  power  demands  within  the 
rural  electric  systems. 

I  emphasize  this  point  because  I  think  it 
should  be  clear  from  the  outset  that  the  issue 
Is  not  who  shall  serve  new  areas,  or  whether 
"public  power"  shall  replace  "private  power". 

It  is  well-known,  and  it  will  be  often  stated 
during  these  hearings,  that  rural  areas,  as 
urban  areas  were  before  them,  are  now  almost 
wholly  reached  by  power  Unes.  The  areas 
served  by  cooperative  systems  and  the  areas 
served  by  the  private  systems  are  both,  on 
the  whole,  already  defined;  so  it  is  a  diver- 
sion to  state  as  if  it  were  pertinent  to  this 
financing  proposal  that  97  or  98  or  99  percent 
of  farms  now  receive  central  station  power. 

Rather,  the  fact  is  that  within  the  areas 
already  defined  and  served,  whether  by  co- 
operative or  private  systems,  both  rural  and 
urban  power  consumption  is  doubling  every 
8  or  10  years.  The  REA  program  must  take 
Into  account  this  fact  of  our  national  life, 
just  as  the  utilities  do.  It  must  do  so.  In 
fact.  Just  as  do  thousands  of  businesses  and 
banks  in  rural  communities,  and  the  great 


corporations  of  the  nation  as  well,  when  they 
count  on  sales  of  electrical  appliances  to  the 
rural  market  of  $1  billion  a  year  and  look 
forward  to  the  steady  growth  of  that  market. 

B. 

As  heavier  lines  are  extended  to  consumers, 
as  the  change  is  made  from  single  phase  to 
three  phase  service,  as  the  total  power  re- 
quirements of  a  system  increase — which  is 
the  experience  of  all  systems,  rural  and 
urban — Its  management  must  arrange  to  fi- 
nance this  investment  in  progress.  With  re- 
pect  to  the  REA  systems,  I  see  two  pos- 
sibilities: 

First,  the  REA  program  could  continue  to 
depend  on  annual  appropriations  from  the 
treasury  of  the  2  percent  loan  funds,  as  now 
provided  by  law.  This  raises,  of  course,  the 
prospect  of  steadily  increasing  the  annual 
appropriation  to  a  level  which  should  soon 
be  double  that  of  recent  years.  Yet.  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  Administration  Is  willing  to 
recommend  nor  the  Congress  approve  such 
increases. 

We  had  an  example  this  year,  when  the 
President's  budget  recommended  only  $220 
million  for  REA  loans,  plus  $50  million  car- 
ried over — or  less  than  one-half  the  amount 
of  the  loan  applications  of  some  $675  million 
then  expected  to  be  on  hand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year.  The  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  know 
the  value  of  the  REA  program,  and  it  has 
strong  support  in  the  Congress.  While  the 
budget  figure  was  increased  to  $365  million 
by  the  House  and  $375  million  by  the  Senate, 
that  amount  is  nevertheless  smaller  than  the 
$402  million  originally  authorized  last  year 
for  the  fiscal  1966  REA  loan  program.  So 
we  have  this  example  before  us. 

Even  without  crises  such  as  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  we  know  that  the  established  pro- 
grams have  entered  a  new  area  of  competi- 
tion for  federal  funds.  It  is  evidently  the 
Intention  of  this  Administration,  and  I  be- 
lieve inescapably  will  be  the  concern  of 
future  administrations,  to  give  a  high  priority 
to  programs  to  reach  the  enormous  problems 
of  the  cities — housing,  slum  clearance  and 
urban  renewal,  transportation  systems,  water. 
delinquency,  and  education.  We  could  all 
give  examples,  as  I  have  done  elsewhere. 

It  is  this  competition  for  funds  which 
leads  me  to  draw  the  parallel,  although  it  is 
not  exact,  with  the  TVA  Self -Financing  Act 
of  1959 — which  grew  out  of  the  demand  for 
growth  within  the  TVA  system  and  finally 
the  recognition  that  Congress  had  not  pro- 
vided and  would  not  provide  the  increasing 
funds  which  TVA  needed.  The  Act  has 
worked  well,  with  savings  to  the  government 
and  taxpayers  of  $345  million,  and  last  month 
was  extended  by  the  Congress  to  provide  an 
additional  $1  billion  of  self-financing 
authority. 

Similarly.  I  believe  it  is  the  heart  of  the 
findings  of  the  National  Association  of  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives,  and  I  assume  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  Itself, 
that  even  If  there  were  no  war.  or  competi- 
tion from  new  programs,  and  even  with 
generous  financing  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  REA  cooperatives  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  their  capital  needs  will  be  met 
by  federal  appropriations. 

Yet.  If  the  annual  REA  appropriations  are 
not  sharply  Increased,  and  <f  nothing  else  is 
done,  the  rural  electric  systems  could  be- 
come obsolescent — their  fine  record  of  serv- 
ice could  falter,  and  the  national  policy  and 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  provide  compara- 
ble electric  service  In  the  rural  areas  could 
fall. 

It  will  not  fall,  because  the  Congress  and 
the  country  will  not  abandon  millions  of 
farm  families,  thousands  of  rural  communi- 
ties, and  the  REA  program.  But  I  do  men- 
tion this  prospect  because  those  who  have 
opposed  REA  from  the  beginning — and  who 
now  oppose  this  bUl   even  though  It  is  a 


step  In  the  direction  they  have  urged  for 
years,  away  from  complete  dependence  on 
government  financing — recognize  that  any 
growing  system  wUI  either  be  suppUed  or 
starve. 

The  second  possibility,  then,  is  to  find 
a  means  that  will  provide  the  funda  needed 
by  the  rural  electric  systems  to  supplement 
appropriations  by  the  Congress. 

Cooperatives  have  no  stock  to  sell,  for 
they  belong  to  their  user-members.  It 
would  be  difficult  or  impractical  for  a  single 
cooperative  to  attempt  to  seU  its  own  se- 
curities to  private  investors.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Congress  has  acted  with 
respect  to  the  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tion cooperatives,  financed  through  the  In- 
termediate Credit  Bank,  and  with  respect 
to  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  also  within 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  In  these 
Banks,  the  Congress  has  established  finan- 
cial institutions  which  provide  the  neces- 
sary link  between  private  investors  and  the 
cooperative  systems  in  which  the  investment 
Ultimately  rests. 

The  Rural  Electric  Bank  to  be  established 
by  this  bill  would — through  its  paid-in  cap- 
ital, through  its  record  of  sound  fiscal  op- 
eration in  issuing  its  own  securities,  and 
through  its  extension  of  sound  loans  timely 
repaid — gives  assurance  to  private  Investors. 
It  would  pool  the  risk  of  individual  loans 
to  cooperatives,  offering  investors  confidence 
In  the  Bank  itself  rather  than  dozens  of 
particular  situations.  Those  who  wish  to 
invest  in  the  great  development  of  rural 
America  could  do  so  through  their  purchases 
of  the  securities  of  the  Rural  Electric  Bank. 

For  the  rural  electric  systems,  the  Bank 
would  offer  a  single  source  of  funds — a  source 
having  known  policies  applicable  to  all 
eligible  borrowers  and  coordinated  with 
the  policies  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

I  emphasize  this  basic  function:  that  the 
Bank  would  serve  as  a  conduit  through 
which  to  channel  private  investment  to  the 
rural  electric  systems.  It  would  give  the 
rural  electric  systems  which  can  afford  to 
do  so  the  opportunity  to  utilize  private  In- 
vestments, and  the  responsibility  of  bearing 
its  realistic  cost. 

The  bank  would  receive  an  initial  federal 
Investment — and  it  is  substantial.  But  1 
think  it  puts  this  matter  in  perspective  to 
say  that  the  entire  federa'l  Investment  would 
represent  only  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of 
loans  and  interest  being  repaid  to  the  federal 
government  by  the  REA  systems. 

The  money  is  out  on  loan  now.  When  re- 
turned to  the  federal  govermnent.  it  would 
simply  be  used  to  purchase  stock  In  the  Rural 
Electric  Bank.  And  this  federal  Investment, 
to  provide  Initial  strength  to  the  bank,  will 
generate  several  times  that  amount  of  private 
investment. 

The  federal  investment  would  gradually 
be  replaced  by  investment  of  the  borrower 
cooperatives  themselves  in  their  bank. 
Meanwhile,  the  federal  government  could 
share  In  any  dividends  paid  on  Bank  stock, 
and  under  S.  3720.  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees could  at  any  time  limit  the  amount 
of  the  annual  federal  investment. 

c. 
The  purpose  of  the  Rural  Electric  Bank 
would  be  to  provide  capital  to  those  coopera- 
tives which  liave  matured  to  the  point  that 
they  need  not  be  wholly  dependent  on  2"^^ 
government  loans — and  we  know  there  are 
many  strong  and  efficient  co-ops.  This  addi- 
tional source  of  capital  would  supplement 
the  appropriated  2"~c  loan  funds,  which  will 
continue  to  be  required  for  those  coopera- 
tives having  high  costs  in  reaching  sparsely 
populated  areas  and  to  meet  the  purpose 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  In  bringing 
electricity  to  areas  which  cannot  be  reached 
through  the  usual  financing. 
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The  Rural  Electric  Bank,  as  I  have  said, 
would  receive  Its  Initial  capital  through  in- 
vestment by  the  government  in  Its  capital 
stock.  Repayment  by  REA  co-ops  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  their  existing  outstand- 
ing loans  would  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Up  to  $50  million  annually  could  be  Invested 
for  15  years — a  total  Federal  investment  of 
up  to  $750  million. 

Additional  capital  would  be  provided  to 
the  Bank  through  the  requirement  that  co- 
operatives obtaining  a  loan  from  the  Bank 
invest  5^  of  their  loan  In  bank  stock — Just 
as  farmers  Invest  In  their  PC  A  when  they  get 
a  loan.  Eligible  co-op  borrowers,  and  Indi- 
vidual REA  consumers  themselves,  could  also 
invest  in  the  Bank. 

With  this  Invested  capital  as  security  for 
its  operations,  the  Rural  Electric  Bank  would 
then  Issue  debentures  to  be  sold  to  private 
Investors,  up  to  a  limit  of  8  times  the  amount 
of  the  paid-in  capital — although  at  first,  of 
course,  the  ratio  would  be  lower,  about  3  or 
4  times. 

The  funds  provided  to  the  Rural  Electric 
Bank,  from  the  government  investment  of 
REA  loan  repayments,  and  chiefly  from  the 
sale  of  its  securities  to  private  investors, 
would  then  be  loaned  by  the  Bank  to  rural 
electric  cooperatives. 

The  plan  calls  for  two  levels  of  Interest  on 
the  loans  made  by  the  Bank.  The  first  would 
be  an  intermediate  rate — 3"^  ,  or  perhaps  4<^c 
as  recommended  by  the  Administration.  The 
second  rate  of  Interest,  for  cooperatives  In  a 
strong  position,  would  reflect  the  cost  of 
money. 

The  Rural  Electric  Bank  would  be  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  directors  which  would  in- 
clude ofiflclals  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  representatives  of  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives.  The  REA  Administrator  would 
serve  as  the  chief  executive  ofllcer  or  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank.  As  the  Federal  Invest- 
ment was  retired  over  a  period  of  years,  con- 
trol would  eventually  pass  Into  the  hands  of 
the  cooperatives  themselves. 

In  this  way,  the  plan  would  maintain  the 
present  2%  loan  program  for  those  systems 
that  have  not  yet  attained  financial  strength 
to  reach  their  objectives  without  this  source 
of  funds.  It  would  provide  through  the 
Rural  Electric  Bank  50-year  loans  at  a  higher 
rate,  sufficient  to  attract  private  capital.  In 
short,  by  treating  the  sound  economic  growth 
of  the  REC's  as  a  resource  which  could  at- 
tract private  Investment  to  rural  electric  sys- 
tems through  the  Rural  Electric  Bank,  It 
would  provide  the  capital  to  finance  the 
growing  use  of  electricity. 

While  I  have  tried  to  present  the  need  for 
supplemental  financing  and  the  operation  of 
this  plan  In  understandable  terms,  the  pro- 
posal is  major  legislation  and  It  Is  not  simple. 
Details  of  this  bill  which  may  not  attract 
public  attention  could  be  critical  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  this  proposal.  It  presents 
Issues  which  will  be  hard  fought— for  they 
represent  not  only  an  opportunity  for  the 
cooperatives  to  move  toward  Independence 
and  stand  on  their  own  feet,  but  also  the 
chance  for  others  to  misread  their  intentions, 
deny  their  accomplishments,  and  attack 
their  future. 

We  know  the  committee  will  receive  testi- 
mony directed  to  every  provision  of  these 
bills,  and  that  It  will  require  work  to  enact 
the  supplemental  REA  financing  system. 
But  the  work  has  begun.  I  hope  very  much 
that  with  patience  a  practical,  constructive 
and  genuinely  helpful  plan  can  be  adopted. 
It  can  be  a  plan  which  will  not  only  help 
assure  the  future  of  rural  America  as  an 
organic  part  of  a  growing  and  developing 
nation,  and  one  which  will  be  a  credit  to  our 
system,  but  also  a  plan  which  will  help  sus- 
tain the  economic  life  of  thousands  of  other 
communities  and  private  businesses.  Includ- 
ing the  private  utilities,  whose  prosperity  also 
rests  on  the  undiminished  vitality  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grueninc]  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

REA    SUPPLEMENTAL    FINANCING    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  have  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  Introducing  this  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  capital  needs  of  rural 
electric  and  telephone  cooperatives  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper].  At  the  outset,  I 
would  like  to  say  th»t  I  know  Senator 
Cooper  will  continue  to  be  a  most  effec- 
tive and  persuasive  advocate  for  rural 
electric  and  telephone  cooperatives — 
despite  the  fact  that  his  colleagues  have 
recognized  his  skill,  experience,  and  abil- 
ity In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  by 
assigning  him  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Despite  the  fact 
that  he  will  no  longer  be  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  his  In- 
fluence will  most  clearly  and  necessarily 
be  felt  in  our  efforts  there  to  move  ahead 
on  this  most  Important  legislation.  And 
so  I  do  want  to  thank  Senator  Cooper 
for  inviting  me  to  join  with  him  as  a  co- 
author of  this  legislation. 

It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  tre- 
mendous revolution  In  American  farm 
family  life  caused  by  the  onset  of  cen- 
tral station  electricity  under  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1935.  One  of  the 
great  American  success  stories  over  the 
past  30  years  has  been  the  extension  of 
electric  and  telephone  service  to  20  mil- 
lion rural  people.  Electric  lights,  radio, 
television,  and  farm  machinery,  have 
brought  a  higher  standard  of  living  to 
rural  areas,  lessened  the  drudgery  of 
fannwork,  and  boosted  farm  productiv- 
ity and  Income.  Today,  the  farmer's 
telephone,  like  the  electric  motor,  has 
become  an  essential  and  familiar  part  of 
this  life. 

Today's  more  effloient  farmer  uses 
electric-powered  corn  and  grain  drying 
machinery.  Irrigation  pumps,  and  ma- 
chinery for  refrigerating  milk  and  live- 
stock and  even  grain  products. 

I  was  bom  and  raised  in  rural  Minne- 
sota, and  I  know  the  tremendous  job 
done  by  our  rural  electric  and  telephone 
cooperatives.  Almost  every  farm  in  the 
Nation  has  electricity,  and  four  out  of 
five  have  telephones,  mostly  dial  phones. 
Minnesota  cooperatives  have  never  de- 
faulted on  a  single  penny  borrowed  from 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

This  achievement  has  been  won  against 
overwhelming  odds.  For  one  thing,  low 
consumer  density  makes  such  service 
very  expensive.  Almost  20  miles  of  elec- 
tric lines  had  to  be  built  to  serve  the  same 
number  of  consumers  that  are  served  by 
1  mile  of  powerlines  in  the  city. 
REA-financed  cooperatives  in  Minne- 
sota receive  an  average  annual  revenue 
of  only  $480  per  mile  of  powerline,  as 
compared  to  $8,559  tor  private  power 
companies. 

This  is  also  true  for  REA-financed 
rural  telephone  companies.  They  serve 
about  four  or  five  subscribers  per  mile  of 
line,  compared  to  40  people  on  each  mile 
of  line  in  the  Bell  system  companies. 


Some  people  say  the  REA's  job  is  done, 
and  the  REA  programs  should  be  termi- 
nated. But  as  each  one  of  you  knows, 
the  needs  and  demands  of  farmers  and 
rural  people  for  e'ectrlcity  and  tele- 
phones are  growing  along  with  the  rest 
of  our  society. 

REA  electric  systems  will  need  twice  as 
much  capital  in  the  next  15  years  as  was 
required  in  the  entire  30-year  life  of  the 
REA.  The  fact  that  most  farms  have 
electricity  does  not  mean  they  have 
nearly  enough  for  all  their  needs.  Much 
of  the  machinery  that  makes  American 
agriculture  the  most  advanced  in  the 
world  is  powered  by  electricity.  This  is 
especially  true  of  our  dairy  farms.  The 
powerlines  built  years  ago  have  to  be 
beefed  up  to  handle  the  ever-increasing 
amounts  of  power  needed  for  the  modern 
farmer. 

But  even  beyond  the  growing  electri- 
cal needs  of  farm  technology,  there  is  a 
deeper  problem.  This  is  our  failure  to 
close  the  gap  between  the  level  of  rural 
and  city  life.  Not  only  does  the  gap 
still  exist,  but  more  and  more  of  our 
young  people  are  moving  to  the  large 
urban  centers,  draining  the  strength  and 
vitality  from  many  of  our  farm  com- 
munities. 

The  future  health  and  vitality  of  rural 
America  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  our  rural  electric 
and  telephone  service.  For  in  addition 
to  providing  necessary  service,  we  must 
also  attract  small  industries  and  busi- 
nesses Into  the  country,  in  order  to  im- 
prove job  and  income  opportunities. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  provide  additional,  supple- 
mental funds,  for  those  systems  strong 
enough  financially  to  pay  higher  interest 
rates.  It  recognizes  that  Congress  will 
be  unwilling  to  appropriate  sufBcient 
funds  to  meet  all  of  the  future  capital 
needs  of  REA  borrowers.  Over  the  past 
7  years,  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
a  yearly  average  of  $35  million  dollars 
for  the  electrification  loan  program,  and 
$105.2  million  dollars  for  the  telephone 
loan  program,  both  of  which  are  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  estimated  projected 
needs  of  these  systems.  This  will  not.  of 
course,  replace  the  need  for  the  present 
2-percent  loan  fund  appropriations,  for 
there  will  always  be  rural  electric  and 
telephone  systems  in  sparsely  settled  un- 
economic areas  which  will  not  be  finan- 
cially capable  of  providing  central  serv- 
ices without  Federal  assistance. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  will  continue  to  need 
and  use  the  present  2-percent  funds,  the 
establishment  of  new  sources  of  funds 
will  benefit  all  such  systems.  Use  of  the 
supplemental  loan  funds  by  those  co- 
operatives able  to  do  so  will  make  more 
of  the  2-percent  REA  loan  funds  avail- 
able for  those  who  cannot. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  will  work  hard  for  con- 
structive legislation  to  Insure  a  hopeful 
future  for  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
of  the  Nation.  Minnesota  is  a  great  co- 
operative State,  and  I  know  well  that  the 
cooperative  approach  Is  a  good  way  for 
people  to  get  a  necessary  job  done— 
whether  It  be  rural  electrification,  the 
marketing  of  farm  products,  or  securing 
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reasonably    priced    consumer    or    farm 
supplies. 

At  the  present  time  in  Minnesota,  rep- 
resentatives from  both  Investor-owned 
utilities  and  electric  cooperatives  are  dis- 
cussing this  legislation  and  other  pro- 
posals in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  proposal 
which  both  can  support  as  meeting 
future  needs.  I  look  forward  with  a 
great  hope  to  the  possibility  that  these 
discussions  will  help  us  to  move  respon- 
sibly and  wisely  in  passing  supplemental 
financing  legislation.  Minnesota  and 
the  upper  Midwest  is  unique.  I  believe- 
in  its  unprecedented  degree  of  coopera- 
tion and  willingness  to  meet  and  discuss 
Issues  of  interest  between  both  private 
power  and  electric  cooperatives. 


SOUTHWEST  IDAHO  WATER  DE- 
VELOPMENT PROJECT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  a  bill  to  construct 
the  southwest  Idaho  water  development 
project. 

This  bill  is  similar,  Mr.  President,  to 
S.  3128,  which  I  Introduced  in  the  last 
session  of  the  89th  Congress,  and  upon 
which  field  hearings  were  conducted  in 
Idaho  last  September.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  conduct  Washington  hearings 
early  this  year,  for  this  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  and  urgent  projects  for 
Idaho,  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Na- 
tion. It  will  provide  great  new  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  arid  lands 
in  southwestern  Idaho,  and  produce  wild- 
life, provide  flood  control,  power,  and 
recreational  benefits. 

The  southwest  Idaho  water  develop- 
ment project,  upon  completion,  will  open 
for  cultivation  nearly  a  half -million  acres 
of  vacant  desert  land  and  furnish  supple- 
mental water  to  more  than  60,000  acres 
of  cultivated  farmland  without  an  ade- 
quate supply.  Growing  cities  and  towns 
within  the  area  will  be  assured  indus- 
trial and  domestic  water  supplies.  New 
reservoirs  of  sparkling,  clean  water  will 
afford  extensive  recreation  playgrounds 
for  fishing,  boating,  water  skiing,  and 
swimming.  Nearly  500,000  kilowatts  of 
power  would  be  generated  by  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  our  country's  popula- 
tion and  our  agricultural  crop  require- 
ments grow  apace,  and  we  must  plan  now 
to  meet  these  needs  or — as  our  best  fore- 
casters tell  us — confront  a  possible  food 
shortage  by  the  end  of  this  century.  At 
that  time,  unless  such  projects  as  this 
can  become  a  reality,  we  will  have  a 
"land  deficit"  of  productive  acres.  Not 
only  are  there  not  enough  acres  available 
today  to  meet  our  projected  require- 
ments, but  without  further  reclamation 
work  nearly  25  million  acres  now  under 
cultivation  will  have  been  lost  to  urbani- 
zation as  the  Nation's  growing  cities 
spread  ever  wider  upon  the  face  of  the 
land.  Wise  planning  means  that  we  can 
get  on  with  comprehensive  development 
projects  of  this  kind,  not  just  for  the 
benefit  of  Idaho,  but  for  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

Deeply  cognizant  of  these  factors,  we 
^irge  the  authorization  of  the  southwest 
Idaho  water  development  project  and  we 


emphasize  that  Is  one  of  the  finest  poten- 
tial reclamation  projects  remaining  in 
the  West. 

It  embraces  under  a  single  concept, 
several  well-developed  and  already  stud- 
ied plans  for  utilizing  the  unappropri- 
ated waters  of  the  Snake  River  and  its 
tributaries  in  11  southwestern  Idaho 
counties. 

A  series  of  dams,  some  already  built 
and  others  to  be  constructed,  will  pro- 
vide needed  storage,  while  diversion  tun- 
nels at  three  sites  will  funnel  the  waters 
to  the  reservoirs  in  the  system.  Bal- 
anced usage  and  Integrated  development 
are  the  bywords  of  the  proposal. 
Through  a  system  of  diversion  works, 
water  will  be  channeled  from  surplus 
mountain  torrents  in  the  Garden  Valley 
division,  to  irrigated  lands  In  the  Boise 
Valley,  and  to  yet-unopened  desert  lands 
along  the  Snake  River  in  the  Mountain 
Home  and  Bruneau  divisions  of  the  proj- 
ect. The  principal  power  source  for  the 
project  will  be  in  the  Garden  Valley  divi- 
sion where  the  brimming  waters  of  the 
Payette  River,  which  have  spilled  and 
flooded  over  downstream  farmlands  and 
communities  in  past  years,  will  be  har- 
nessed to  generate  368,500  kilowatts  of 
electricity  at  two  powerplants.  At  the 
Guffey  Dam  in  the  Mountain  Home  divi- 
sion, another  85,000  kilowatts  of  power 
will  be  produced,  which  will  turn  mighty 
pumps  to  suck  the  waters  up  from  the 
canyon  of  the  Snake  River  and  turn  them 
out  upon  the  thirsty  desert. 

Providing  effective  flood  control  to 
prevent  needless  destruction  of  already 
developed  farmlands  and  damage  to  the 
downstream  communities  in  the  drainage 
basins,  is  another  goal  of  the  project;* 

Opening  new  lands  to  farming  means 
the  development  of  wildlife  cover  and 
habitat  for  game  birds  and  animals. 
Water  quality  control  and  creation  of 
manmade  lakes  will  greatly  enhance 
fishing  resources. 

As  the  agricultural  base  broadens,  the 
cities  and  towns  in  the  project  area  will 
expand  to  supply  the  services  and,  in 
tuin,  will  require  new  and  assured  water 
supplies  for  municipal  use.  The  south- 
west Idaho  water  development  project 
will  furnish  that  assurance  and  the  city 
of  Moimtain  Home  has  already  com- 
mitted itself  to  purchase  a  share  of  the 
water  when  available. 

SF>ecifically.  the  bill  asks  Immediate 
authorization  of  the  Mountain  Home  di- 
vision, including  the  Guffey  Dam  and 
Reservoir  and  the  Long  Tom  diversion 
tunnel  and  Hillcrest  unit.  It  also  seeks 
authorization  of  that  portion  of  the  Gar- 
den Valley  division  which  includes  the 
Garden  Valley  Dam,  Reservoir,  and  re- 
lated power  facilities.  It  calls  for  ac- 
celerated studies  on  the  remainder  of 
the  project,  including  the  Weiser  and 
Bruneau  divisions. 

Let  me  make  it  absolutely  clear.  Mr. 
President,  that  in  every  division  of  this 
project,  all  existing  water  rights  are  com- 
pletely protected  and  that,  in  any  ex- 
change of  use  that  may  be  contemplated, 
no  basic  water  rights  will  be  altered  or 
impaired. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  proposal  has  re- 
ceived as  much  general  support  as  has 
the  southwest  Idaho  water  development 


project.  The  proposed  project  has  al- 
ready received  the  endorsement  of  the 
Idaho  State  Legislature  and  the  State's 
principal  water  policy  agency,  the  Idaho 
Water  Resource  Board.  House  Joint 
Memorial  7,  enacted  by  the  second  ex- 
traordinary session  of  the  38th  session  of 
the  Idaho  State  Legislature,  on  March 
7,  1966,  says  in  part: 

We,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
do  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  concept  of 
the  southwest  Idaho  water  development  proj- 
ect as  supported  by  the  entire  congressional 
delegation  from  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Additionally,  the  project  has  received 
equally  enthusiastic  support  from  public 
and  private  organizations  and  Individuals 
throughout  the  State.  Farmers,  ranch- 
ers, conservationists,  and  leaders  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  all  recognize  the  need 
for  balanced  and  integrated  development 
of  our  wealth  of  natural  resources. 

The  costs  of  construction  will  be  re- 
paid from  numerous  sources.  While  irri- 
gators win  pay  a  portion  of  the  overall 
costs,  part  will  be  charged  to  recrea- 
tional benefits,  to  municipal  and  indus- 
trial users,  and  to  fish  and  wildlife 
lienefits.  A  substantial  share  of  the  costs 
would  be  covered  by  a  project  basin  ac- 
count against  Federal  power-producing 
souixes.  Idaho  water  provides  a  size- 
able share  of  the  flow  energizing  the 
Columbia  River  Federal  power  system. 
The  Snake  River  enters  Idaho  with  an 
annual  flow  of  4  million  acre-feet  at  our 
eastern  border.  When  the  Snake  leaves 
Idaho  and  crosses  into  Oregon  and 
Washington  to  join  with  the  Columbia 
River,  it  is  carrying  an  annual  flow  of 
38  million  acre-feet — more  than  a  nine- 
fold increase  in  its  passage  through 
Idaho.  Accordingly,  it  is  both  just  and 
necessary  that  a  substantial  share  of  the 
overall  project  costs  be  repaid  through 
surplus  power  revenues  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  asking 
the  Senate  to  consider  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  well-developed  plans 
that  has  ever  been  presented  for  the 
multipurposed  utilization  of  a  great 
natural  resource. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  bill,  together  with  the 
house  joint  memorial  of  the  Idaho  Leg- 
islature in  support  of  it,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  house  joint  memorial  of  the  Idaho 
Legislature  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  697)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  southwest  Idaho 
water  development  project,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  CntniCH  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  697 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  comprehensive  de- 
velopment of  the  Snake  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries    in    southwestern     Idaho    for    the 
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purposes,  among  others,  of  fiirnlshing  water 
for  Irrigation  and  for  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial purposes,  controlling  floods,  controlling 
water  quality,  producing  and  transmitting 
bydroelectrtc  power,  conserving  and  develop- 
ing fish  and  wildlife  resources,  enhancing 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  hereby  authorized — 

Garden  Valley  Division 

(a)  To  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Garden  Valley  division  of  the  project, 
providing  a  supply  of  Irrigation  water  to 
approximately  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
thousand  acres  of  land.  The  principal 
features  of  the  division  shall  consist  of  the 
Garden  Valley  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Payette,  and  other  dama, 
reservoirs,  powerplants,  transmission  facil- 
ities, and  appurtenant  facilities:  Provided, 
That  construction  of  the  Garden  Valley  di- 
vision, excepting  the  Garden  Valley  Dam  and 
Reservoir  and  related  power  facilities,  shall 
not  be  undertaken  until  the  Secretary  has 
submitted  his  report  and  finding  of  feasi- 
bility on  this  division  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress;  and 

Mountain  Home  Division 

(b)  To  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Mountain  Home  division  of  the  project, 
consisting  of  the  OuSey,  Long  Tom,  and 
Hillcrest  units,  and  providing  a  supply  of 
irrigation  water  to  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  thousand  acres  of  land. 
The  principal  features  of  the  division  shall 
consist  of  the  Ouffey  Dam,  Reservoir,  and 
powerplant,  the  L>ong  Tom  diversion  dam, 
and  the  upper  and  lower  Canyon  Creek  divi- 
sion dams,  together  with  reservoirs,  trans- 
mission facilities,  and  appurtenant  facilities; 
and 

Welser  River  Division 

(c)  To  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Welser  River  division  of  the  project, 
providing  a  supply  of  irrigation  water  to  ap- 
proximately sixteen  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  of  land.  The  principal  features  of  the 
Division  shall  consist  of  a  diversion  dam  on 
the  West  Fork  of  the  Welser  River,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  existing  Lost  Valley  Reservoir, 
other  diversion  dams,  reservoirs,  canals,  and 
pumping  plants  and  appurtenant  facilities: 
Provided,  That  construction  of  the  Welser 
River  division  shall  not  be  imdertaken  imtil 
the  Secretary  baa  submitted  his  report  and 
finding  of  feasibility  on  this  division,  in- 
cluding a  reevaluatlon  of  the  proposed  Good- 
rich Dam,  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
greas;  and 

Bnineau  Division 

(d)  To  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Bruneau  division.  Including  the  Wicka- 
honey  unit,  of  the  project,  providing  a  sup- 
ply of  lrri((ation  water  to  approximately  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres  of  land. 
The  principal  features  of  the  division  shall 
consist  of  Grindstone  Butte  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir on  Deadman  Creek,  Clear  Lakes  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  the  Snake  River,  other 
diversion  dams,  reservoirs,  canals,  and  pump- 
ing plants  and  appurtenant  facilities:  Pro- 
vided, That  construction  of  the  Bruneau  di- 
vision shall  not  be  undertaken  until  the 
Secretary  has  submitted  his  report  and  find- 
ing of  feasibility  on  this  division  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress. 

Sbc.  2.  The  authority  contained  in  section 
1(d)  of  this  Act  shall  constitute  the  author- 
ity-required under  Public  Law  89-72  to  init- 
iate the  feasibility  studies  of  the  Bruneau 
division  of  the  southwest  Idaho  water  de- 
velopment project  in  the  Snake  River  Basin 
in  Twin  Palls,  Elmore,  and  Owyhee  Coun- 
ties. Idaho,  Including  the  Wlckahoney  unit. 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  investigations  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  expedite  completion  of  feasibility  re- 
ports on  the  Garden  Valley,  Welser  River, 
and  Bruneau  divisions  of  the  southwest 
Idaho  water  development  project,  and  shall 
submit  the  feasibility  report  of  the  Garden 


Valley  division  to  the  Congress  by  January  1, 
1969.  The  exchange  of  water  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  project  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall  in  no  way  Jeopardize,  dlm- 
minish,  or  otherwise  alter  contractual  rights 
and  obligations  now  in  existence,  and  shall 
not  exceed  600,000  acre-feet  annually  from 
the  Payette  River  Basin. 

Sec.  4.  The  period  provided  in  subsection 
(d)  of  section  9  ol  the  Reclamation  Project 
Act  of  1939,  as  amended,  for  repayment  of 
construction  costs  properly  allocable  to  any 
block  of  lands  and  assigned  to  be  repaid 
by  the  irrigators  may  be  extended  to  fifty 
years,  exclusive  of  a  development  period, 
from  the  time  water  Is  first  delivered  to  that 
block,  or  as  near  that  number  of  years  as  Is 
consistent  with  the  adoption  and  operation 
of  a  repayment  formula  as  therein  provided. 
Power  and  energy  for  operation  of  project 
pumping  and  other  elettrical  facilities  shall 
be  supplied  from  the  project  power  facilities 
and  from  the  Federal  Cblumbta  River  power 
system  at  charges  to  the  water  users  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary.  Costs  allocated 
to  irrigation  in  excess  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  within  the 
ability  of  the  irrigators  to  repay  within  a 
fifty-year  period  shall  be  returned  to  the 
reclamation  fund  from  revenues  derived  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  disposition  of  power 
marketed  through  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration . 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  as 
part  of  the  project,  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  or  otherwise  provide  for  public 
outdoor  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement facilities,  to  acquire  or  otherwise 
make  available  such  adjacent  lands  or  inter- 
ests therein  as  are  necessary  for  public 
outdoor  recreation  or  Qsh  and  wildlife  use, 
and  to  provide  for  public  use  and  enjoyment 
of  project  lands,  facilittes,  and  water  areas 
in  a  manner  coordinated  with  the  other  proj- 
ect purpKises. 

Sec.  6.  No  lands  may  be  acquired  for  any  of 
the  purposes  herein  authorized  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner  thereof  except  lands 
that  are  within  three  hundred  feet  of  the 
maximum  fiowa^e  line  of  project  waters 
measured  horizontally  therefrom. 

Sec.  7.  In  order  to  maintain  the  local  tax 
base,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  avail- 
able and  shall  sell  to  iadlviduals  or  organl- 
zatlona  described  In  the  Small  Tracts  Act, 
as  amended  (52  Stat.  6(»;  foimd  in  43  U.S.C. 
682  a  et  seq.),  reserved  lands  of  the  United 
States  within  the  project  area  which  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  residence,  recreation, 
business,  or  community  activity  purposes. 
The  values  of  the  lands  made  available  under 
this  section  shall  equal  the  values  of  the 
lands  taken.  Determination  of  the  values  of 
the  lands  taken  and  the  lands  made  available 
in  lieu  thereof  shall  be  based  upon  values  as 
of  the  date  of  the  taking.  Private  owners 
whose  lands  have  been  taken  for  project 
purposes  shall  have  a  right  of  first  preference 
to  purchase  such  tracts.  Each  such  tract 
shall  not  exceed  five  acres,  and  no  person  or 
organization  shall  be  permitted  to  purchase 
more  than  one  such  tract  except  upon  a 
showing  of  good  faith  and  for  reasons  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Lands  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall  be 
not  less  than  three  hundred  feet  above  proj- 
ect waters  measured  horizontally  from  the 
maximum  flowage  line  of  such  waters.  Sales 
of  such  tracts  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Small  Tracts  Act, 
as  amended,  except  as  herein  modified. 

Sec.  8.  The  interest  rate  used  for  purposes 
of  computing  interest  during  construction 
and  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
capital  costs  allocated  to  interest-bearing 
features  of  the  project  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  con- 
struction is  initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  inteiest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  market- 


able public  obligations,  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen 
years  from  date  of  issue. 

Sec.  9.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water 
from  the  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  delivered  to  any  water  users  for  the  pro- 
duction on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof,  if  the  total  supply  of  such  com- 
modity for  the  marketing  year  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  marketed 
is  m  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined 
in  section  301(b)  (1)  of  the  A^cultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  In- 
crease In  production  of  such  conunodlty  in 
the  Interest  of  national  security. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  southwest  Idaho 
water  development  project  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of 
Jime  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  388),  and  Acts 
amendatory  and  supplementary  thereto), 
and  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  or  Intended  to  affect  or  to  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  relating  to  the  control,  appropria- 
tion, use.  or  distribution  of  water  made 
available  by  the  project,  or  any  vested  right 
acquired  thereunder,  and  the  Secretary,  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall 
proceed  in  conformity  with  such  laws,  and 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  in  any  way  aSect 
any  right  of  the  State  or  of  the  Federal 

Government  or  of  any  landowner,  appro- 
priator,  or  user  of  water  in,  to,  or  from  the 
project. 

Sec.  11.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  shall  be  cited  as  the 
Southwest  Idaho  Water  Development  Proj- 
ect Act  of  1967. 

The  house  joint  memorial  of  the 
Idaho  Legislature,  presented  by  Mr. 
Church,  is  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  7 
Joint  memorial  to  the   Honorable  Senators 
Frank  Church  and  Len  B.  Jordan  and 
the  Honorable  Representatives  Compton  I. 
White  and  George  Hansen 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

Whereas  in  order  to  provide  for  the  com- 
prehensive development  of  the  Snake  River 
in  Idaho  for  the  purposes,  among  other,  of 
regulating  the  flow  of  the  Snake  River  and 
its  tributaries,  furnishing  water  for  irriga- 
tion and  for  municipal  and  industrial  pur- 
poses, controlUng  floods,  controlling  water 
quality,  producing  and  distributing  hydro- 
electric power,  conserving  and  developing 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  enhancing  out- 
door recreation  opportunities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  southwest  Idaho  water  devel- 
opment project  is  being  proposed  to  promote 
the  development,  whether  by  private  effort 
or  by  reclamation  projects,  of  the  Mountain 
Home  division,  the  Garden  Valley  dlrision, 
the  Welser  River  division,  and  the  Wlcka- 
honey and  Bruneau  division,  as  outlined  in 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proposal,  and 
other  projects,  such  as  supplemental  water 
for  the  Salmon  Falls  tracts,  that  might  fall 
within  the  area;  and 

Whereas  our  congressional  delegation  has 
advised  us  that  united  support  from  the  State 
of  Idaho  is  necessary  to  their  efforts  in  our 
National  Capitol;  and 

Whereas  time  is  perhaps  short  for  the 
State  of  Idaho  to  start  using  her  waters: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  2d  extraordinary  session 
of  the  38th  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session.  That  we,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  do  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  concept  of  the  south- 
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west  Idaho  water  development  project  as 
supported  by  the  entire  congressional  delega- 
tion from  the  State  of  Idaho:  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  memorial  to  Senators  Frank  Chdrck 
and  Len  B.  Jordan,  and  Representatives 
Compton  I.  White  and  George  Hansen,  con- 
gressional delegates  for  the  State  of  Idaho. 
Passed  the  house  on  the  28th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1966. 

Pete  T.  Cenarrusa, 
Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representative^. 
Passed  the  senate  on  the  2d  day  of  March 
1966.  ' 

W.  E.  Drevlow, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest : 

DRYDEN  M.  HIL£R, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Church,  in 
introducing  legislation  to  authorize  the 
southwest  Idaho  water  development 
project. 

This  multipurpose  plan  envisions  de- 
velopment affecting  a  15,500  square  mile 
area  in  which  some  650,000  acres  are  now 
successfully  Irrigated  and?ibout  1,400,000 
additional  acres  have  characteristics 
suitable  for  irrigation.  The  project  will 
bring  about  one-half  million  acres  into 
productive  use  and  furnish  supplemental 
water  to  some  50,000  acres. 

There  are  now  more  than  200.000 
people  living  in  the  project  area.  This 
number  should  double  when  the  project 
is  fully  developed.  But,  this  project  is 
by  no  means  just  for  Idaho.  The  new 
production  from  the  lands  involved  will 
make  a  significant  positive  contribution 
to  our  total  economy. 

The  development  of  land  and  water 
resources  should  not  be  a  partisan  politi- 
cal matter.  I  am  very  pleased  that  all 
the  Members  of  the  Idaho  congressional 
delegation  are  joined  In  sponsoring  this 
project.  It  represents  a  concrete  formu- 
lation of  a  vision  of  the  extraordinary  po- 
tential of  developing  the  arid  acres  of 
southwest  Idaho  which  has  been  held  by 
many  men  over  many  long  years. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Idaho  Legislature 
have  memorialized  the  Congress  in  favor 
of  this  development.  The  Idaho  Water 
Resources  Board,  the  Southwestern 
Idaho  Development  Association,  the 
Idaho  Reclamation  Association,  and  nu- 
merous other  organizations  in  our  State 
have  endorsed  it.  Last  fall  the  House 
Interior  Committee  held  hearings  In 
Idaho  which  elicited  further  expressions 
of  support  for  it.  In  fact,  it  has  the 
nearly  unanimous  approval  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Idaho. 

Wise  stewardship  in  the  management 
and  development  of  our  great  land  and 
water  resources  is  a  responsibility  to  the 
future  in  which  we  must  not  fail.  We 
are  all  aware  that  the  world's  needs  for 
lood  are  rapidly  outstripping  the  ability 
of  present  production  to  fulfill.  We  do 
not  need  to  look  far  ahead  to  see  that  in 
order  to  avert  a  crisis  of  staggering  pro- 
Portions,  agricultural  output  must  In- 
crease. 

The  United  States  in  recent  times  has 
been  in  the  p>eculiar  position  of  having  to 
deal   with    problems    of    surplus.    The 


measure  we  introduce  here  today  con- 
tains safeguards  for  the  short  run 
against  production  from  this  project  con- 
tributing to  commodity  surpluses  in  this 
country.  But.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
days  of  such  problems  are  numbered. 

I  believe  now  is  the  time  to  move  to 
combat  the  growing  problem  of  want 
from  which  ultimately  even  our  Nation 
may  not  be  exempt. 

The  southwest  Idaho  water  develop- 
ment project  is  the  kind  of  broad-scale 
proposal  for  unlocking  the  potential  pro- 
ductivity of  new  arable  lands  which  the 
times  require.  It  is  designed  to  fit  into 
our  total  comprehensive  plans  for  de- 
velopment in  the  Snake  River  Bsisin.  It 
will  be  integrated  with  older  projects 
such  as  the  Boise  project  as  well  as  with 
other  new  development  plans  such  as  the 
southeast  Idaho  development  project 
formulated  by  Congressman  George 
Hansen  and  myself.  Our  goal  is  the  full 
development  of  the  Snake  River  Basin. 
And  I  feel  that  I  should  point  out  that 
in  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  we  will  need 
to  put  to  beneficial  use  the  total  water 
resource  of  the  Snake  above  the  Weiser 
gage.  The  Geological  Survey  has  esti- 
mated that  under  full  possible  reclama- 
tion development  the  Snake  River  Basin 
will  be  a  region  of  water  shortage  rather 
than  one  of  surplus. 

The  southwest  Idaho  water  develop- 
ment project  represents  the  best  kind  of 
multipurpose  planning.  Irrigation  is  a 
major  consideration.  But  the  project 
will  also  provide  hydropower  generation, 
recreation,  municipal  and  industrial  wa- 
ter supply,  flood  control,  water  quality 
control,  and  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

The  southwest  Idaho  water  develop- 
ment project  is  an  investment  which  will 
be  more  than  repaid.  Irrigation  costs 
are  reimbursable.  The  feasibility  of  a 
reasonable  repayment  schedule  has  been 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  enactment 
of  a  Columbia  Basin  accounting  system 
which  permits  the  application  of  rev- 
enues marketed  through  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  to  all  Federal 
projects  In  the  Columbia  River  system  In 
the  United  States.  Further,  of  course, 
there  is  the  consideration  of  the  sizable 
long-term  returns  to  the  economy  which 
the  new  production  resulting  from  this 
project  will  bring. 

The  needs  for  water  resource  develop- 
ment are  such  that  I  feel  we  must  move 
at  all  possible  speed  on  the  broadest  pos- 
sible front  to  achieve  our  comprehen- 
sive planning  objectives.  The  southwest 
Idaho  water  development  project  is  a 
major  step.  But  while  we  pursue  Fed- 
eral development,  I  believe  we  must  also 
allow  private  development  to  proceed — 
and  to  proceed  rapidly.  Private  efforts 
have  already  brought  under  cultivation 
fully  one-half  of  the  3  million  acres  now 
being  irrigated  in  southern  Idaho. 
Where  people  are  willing  to  expend  their 
own  time  and  money  in  land  and  water 
development  we  should  encourage  such 
initiative. 

Presently  over  1,000  applications  filed 
by  Individuals  for  entry  on  desert  lands 
in  Idaho  are  pending  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  recently  rendered  a  decision  and 
set  new  criteria  for  applications  which 


I  am  hopeful  will  have  the  effect  of  im- 
clogging  the  administrative  logjam 
which  has  delayed  the  processing  of  these 
applications  for  far  too  long. 

In  the  proposed  area  of  the  Bruneau 
division  of  the  southwest  Idaho  water 
development  project  there  is  consider- 
able overlap  with  lands  under  application 
for  private  entry.  I  believe  that  no  con- 
flict need  exist  here.  I  believe  we  can 
permit  private  enterprise  to  go  ahead 
now  in  this  area. 

The  bill  we  are  placing  before  you 
contains  authority  for  the  initiation  of 
feasibility  studies  on  the  Bruneau  divi- 
sion. I  am  convinced  that  these  studies 
can  be  made,  taking  into  account  the 
factor  of  private  development  going  for- 
ward in  the  area  concerned.  I  have  set 
forth  my  views  in  this  regard  in  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

December  20,  1966, 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  my  letter  of  De- 
cember 5,  I  stated  that  desert  entries  in 
Idaho  should  be  allowed  based  on  their 
merits.  I  believe  this  should  apply  regard- 
less of  whether  the  lands  applied  for  lie 
within  a  proposed  reclamation  unit. 

Persons  who  have  made  applications  have 
indicated  they  are  ready,  willing  and  able 
to  develop  these  lands  with  private  capital 
in  the  near  future.  They  will  utilize  water 
that  is  presently  unappropriated.  The  best 
way  to  protect  water  needed  in  Idaho  is  to 
put  it  to  beneficial  use.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  putting  this  land  under  cultivation 
should  be  held  back  where  almost  inunediate 
development  is  possible. 

To  cite  the  situation  in  one  area,  there 
are  apparent  conflicts  between  some  250  des- 
ert entry  applications  and  the  proposed 
Bruneau  Division  of  the  Southwest  Idaho 
Water  Development  Project.  In  my  opinion 
these  entries  should  be  allowed,  where  they 
classify  as  eligible,  without  delay.  Lands  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Bruneau  Division  have 
already  proven  their  productivity.  They  wUl 
grow  foods  that  are  in  Increasingly  great 
demand. 

The  allowance  of  qualified  entries  will 
permit  each  entryman  to  farm  320  acres  or 
double  that  now  permitted  under  the  Recla- 
mation Act.  This  is  a  more  feasible  unit 
under  present  day  conditions. 

Approval  of  entries,  no  matter  where  they 
are  located,  need  not  Jeopardize  the  feasibil- 
ity studies  of  any  propoeeid  division.  What  is 
wanted  and  needed  is  progress  in  develop- 
ment on  a  broad  front.  Feasibility  studies 
can  still  go  forward  on  projected  units  taking 
into  account  the  development  already 
accomplished.  If,  at  a  later  date,  it  appears 
that  the  use  of  lands  for  private  devel- 
opment has  reduced  the  feasibility  of  broad- 
scale  federal  reclamation  in  a  region,  it 
may  be  possible  to  bring  in  additional  lands 
under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
which  is  specifically  designed  to  assist  own- 
ers of  land  in  small  units. 

I  hope  you  will  move  forward  promptly 
in  processing  all  pending  desert  land  entry 
applications,  each  according  to  Its  individ- 
ual merits. 

Sincerely, 

Len  B.  Jordan, 

V.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  conclusion,  let  me  reemphasize 
my  reasons  for  asking  this  body  to  give 
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approval  for  the  southwest  Idaho  water 
development  project. 

The  project  offers  an  opportunity  to 
Increase  the  irrigated  land  in  a  proven 
locality  with  unappropriated  water.  Its 
costs  are  largely  reimbursable. 

The  nonreimbursable  costs  will  repre- 
sent only  a  small  fraction  of  the  divi- 
dends from  new  productivity  which  the 
project  will  create,  not  only  for  the 
people  of  the  area  but  in  tax  receipts  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  as  well. 

The  undertaking  encompasses  multi- 
purpose planning  providing  a  variety  of 
benefits  in  addition  to  irrigation.  The 
people  of  Idaho  are  united  and  enthusi- 
astic in  support  of  the  project. 

By  the  time  construction  of  this  proj- 
ect can  be  completed,  a  world  faced 
with  a  deepening  food  crisis  will  wel- 
come the  new  production  the  project  will 
provide. 

These  facts  should  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  of  approving  the  legislation  we 
have  placed  before  you.  We  are  ready 
to  move  ahead  in  this  development.  I 
believe  we  must  do  so  now. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OP  1967— JANUARY  26, 
1967 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Jackson, 
BocGS.  MuNDT.  and  Moss.  I  submit,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  entitled  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1967,  to  achieve  the  fullest  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  activities  among  the 
levels  of  government  in  order  to  improve 
the  operation  of  our  Federal  system  in 
an  increasingly  complex  society  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  grants-in- 
aid  ;  to  provide  technical  services  to  State 
and  local  governments;  to  establish  a  co- 
ordinated intergovernmental  policy  and 
administration  of  grants  and  loans  for 
urban  development;  to  authorize  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  for 
its  consideration  plans  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  individual  categorical  grants 
within  broad  functional  areas;  to  pro- 
vide for  conformity  in  Federal  acquisi- 
tion, use,  and  development  of  urban  land 
with  local  government  programs;  to  pro- 
vide for  imiform  relocation  assistance  to 
persons  and  businesses  affected  by  fed- 
erally assisted  real  property  acquisition; 
and  to  provide  for  a  uniform  land  ac- 
quisition policy  in  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs. 

I  afk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
remain  at  the  desk  for  10  days  to  permit 
other  Senators  to  add  their  names  as 
cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  developments  in  the 
past  year  have  demonstrated  a  growing 
concern  for  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs.  These  pro- 
grams, which  have  been  described — and 
correctly,  I  think — as  the  most  important 
vehicle  of  intergovernmental  relations, 
now  number  around  220.  They  are  con- 
cerned with,  and  critical  to,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  this  Nation. 
Their  growth  over  the  past  two  decades 
is  a  testament  to  their  acceptance  by  a 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people. 
Their  effects  on  the  development  of  our 
human  resources,  our  natural  resources, 


and  our  community  environment  are  in- 
estimable. They  are  critical  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Great  Society. 

However,  the  administration  of  this 
multitude  of  programs  has  severely  taxed 
the  resources  of  all  levels  of  government. 
And  the  proliferation  of  Federal  grants 
has  put  the  spotlight  on  the  federal  sys- 
tem— that  durable,  but  delicate  balance 
of  jurisdictions  and  powers  that  has 
evolved  throughout  our  history. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has  car- 
ried on  a  continuing  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  relationships  which  operate 
within  our  Federal  system.  In  the  89th 
Congress,  the  subcommittee  considered 
a  number  of  proposals  designed  to  re- 
solve the  problems  associated  with  Its 
findings.  Several  of  these  proposals  fo- 
cused on  the  grant-in-aid  device.  Others 
involved  the  problems  of  the  inequities 
of  property  acquisition  for  public  devel- 
opment programs,  and  the  relocation  of 
persons  and  businesses  affected. 

The  Senate  approved  legislation  in 
both  of  these  areas  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COOPERATION 

First,  the  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
August  5.  1965.  This  proposal  was  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  fullest  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  activities  between 
the  levels  of  Government  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  operation  cf  our  federal  sys- 
tem. As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  meas- 
ure would — 

First.  Authorize  full  information  for 
the  Governors  on  grants  made  to  their 
States  and  would  provide  for  more  uni- 
form administration  of  Federal  grant 
funds  to  the  States.  It  would  also  im- 
prove the  scheduling  of  fund  transfers  to 
the  States  and  permit  the  States  to 
budget  Federal  grant  funds  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  they  budget  other  rev- 
enues; 

Second.  Provide  for  congressional  re- 
view of  future  grant  programs  to  insure 
that  such  programs  are  reexamined  in 
a  systematic  fashion  and  reconsidered  in 
the  light  of  changing  conditions; 

Third.  Authorize  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  render  technical 
assistance  and  training  services  to  State 
and  local  governments  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis: 

Fourth.  Establish  a  coordinated  inter- 
governmental urban  assistance  policy,  by 
requiring  local  government  review  of  cer- 
tain applications  for  Federal  aid  in  urban 
programs.  This  provision  would  serve  to 
strengthen  metropolitan  planning  ma- 
chinery and  encourage  more  orderly 
metropolitan  growth;  and 

Fifth.  Prescribe  a  uniform  policy  of 
procedure  for  urban  land  transactions 
and  use  undertaken  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  by  requiring  consist- 
ency of  that  agency's  policies  with  local 
zoning  regulations  and  development  ob- 
jectives. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  Senate  unani- 
mously adopted  a  bill  which  contained 
these  five  provisions.  That  bill  had  been 
introduced  with  42  cosponsors,  and  had 
drawn  broad  support  Jrom  many  sources, 
including  national  Organizations  and 
public  officials  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment.   Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives did  not  take  final  action  on 
this  measure. 

Therefore,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  contains,  in  titles  I  through  V  and 
title  vn,  the  measure  which  received  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  in  the 
last  Congress.  This  is  a  proposal  of  ut- 
most importance  in  the  Improved  func- 
tioning of  the  federal  system,  particularly 
as  grant-in-aid  programs  affect  that  sys- 
tem. It  contains  all  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  17955  of  the  89th  Congress,  which 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
and  Legislative  Reorganization  reported 
to  its  parent  committee  In  the  last  week 
of  the  89th  Congress.  It  also  includes 
title  V — the  Senate-approved  provision 
for  periodic  review  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams by  the  Congress,  which  the  House 
measure  omitted.  I  believe  this  pro- 
vision Is  a  sound  management  technique 
which  is  badly  needed  and  of  critical  im- 
portance to  the  overall  grant  system. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  CATEGORICAL  GRANT  PROGRAMS 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day contains  a  new  proposal  designed  to 
improve  the  management  of  grant-in- 
aid  programs.  Briefiy,  it  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress plans  for  the  consolidation  of  indi- 
vidual categorical  grants  within  broad 
functional  areas  and  to  effect  the  inter- 
agency transfer  of  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  grant  programs,  subject 
to  the  type  of  congressional  veto  proviso 
that  governs  executive  reorganization 
plans.  This  proposal  would  involve  the 
submission  to  Congress  of  categorical 
grant  consolidation  plans,  including  such 
modifications  in  apportionment  formulas 
and  allocation  requirements  as  the  Presi- 
dent deems  necessary.  The  Congress 
would  accept  the  plans  or  disapprove 
them  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided in  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 

Mr.  President,  Federal  grants-in-aid 
are  unquestionably  essential  and  effec- 
tive methods  of  financing  and  adminis- 
tering essential  programs  to  achieve  na- 
tional objectives.  But,  because  their 
number  and  variety  have  increased  so 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  the  need  for  co- 
ordination in  their  administration  is  per- 
sistently acute.  It  was  pointed  out,  In 
recent  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  that 
over  220  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  are  now  ad- 
ministered by  16  of  the  21  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
We  have  50  different  programs  to  aid 
general  education;  57  programs  for  vo- 
cational and  job  training;  35  programs 
involved  in  housing;  more  than  20  pro- 
grams involving  transportation;  27  for 
utilities  and  services;  62  for  community 
facilities;  32  for  land  use;  28  for  recre- 
ational and  cultural  facilities. 

One  relatively  simple  example  of  the 
problems  which  a  number  of  similar 
categorical  grants  pi-oduce  may  be  found 
in  Federal  grant  programs  for  commu- 
nity water  supply,  sewers  and  sewage 
treatment  facilities.  Five  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  presently 
Involved  in  administering  such  grants. 

First.  The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

Second.  The  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration; 
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Third.  The  Economic  Development 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce ; 

Fourth.  The  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  (for  communities  within 
that  Commission's  jarisdiction)  ;  and 

Fifth.  The  Land  and  Facilities  Devel- 
opment Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

In  this  particular  group  of  aids,  the 
agencies  concenied  have  worked  out  ar- 
rangements which  are  designed  to  mini- 
mize administrative  confusion.  But  dur- 
ing our  recent  subcommittee  hearings,  it 
became  evident  that  confusion  continues 
to  characterize  the  administration  of 
these  programs.  The  simple  form  101, 
by  which  local  officials  attempt  to  present 
their  case  for  Federal  aid.  cannot  be  filled 
out  until  the  local  official  has  carefully 
read— and  understood — four  pages  of 
closely  typed  instructions.  Judging 
from  a  number  of  examples  of  cases  of 
grant  applications  from  which  local  of- 
ficials have  had  no  response — for  some- 
times as  long  as  2  years — I  think  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  improvements  in  their 
administration  are  imperative.  This 
may  require  action  beyond  voluntary  co- 
operation among  the  agencies  involved. 

Title  VI  of  my  proposed  bill  would  give 
the  President  the  authority  he  needs  to 
consolidate  these  programs — subject  to 
congressional  review — if  he  determines 
such  action  would  improve  their  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  title  has 
been  suggested  by  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  It 
has  been  studied  carefully  by  the  Com- 
mission's experts,  and  I  believe  it  merits 
the  Senate's  serious  consideration.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  itself  provided  a  prec- 
edent for  such  a  consolidation  of  pro- 
grams when  it  enacted  the  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning  and  Public  Health 
Service  Amendments  of  1966.  I  hope  this 
proposal  will  be  seriously  considered  as 
a  means  to  more  effective  management 
of  these  important  grant  programs. 

tTNIFORM    RELOCATION 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  contains  two  other  impor- 
tant titles.  The  first  of  these — title 
Vni— is  concerned  with  a  program  of 
uniform  relocation  assistance  for  those 
forced  to  relocate  as  a  result  of  the 
acquisition  of  real  property  for  Federal 
and  federally  aided  public  improvement 
programs. 

Title  VIII  is  not  a  new  measure  in 
this  body.  I  Introduced  it  as  S.  1681  in 
the  89th  Congress.  It  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  in  July  1966  and 
subsequently  was  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  where  no 
action  was  taken. 

Very  briefiy,  this  title  would  provide 
a  policy  of  uniform  treatment  for  the 
thousands  of  individuals  who  are  affected 
every  year  by  such  Government  projects 
as  urban  renewal  and  highways. 

Mr.  President,  relocation  is  a  serious 
and  growing  problem  In  the  United 
States.  Federal  and  federally  aided  pro- 
grams are  displacing  approximately 
lU.OOO  families  and  individuals.  18.000 
businesses  and  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  4,000  farm  operators  each  year. 
The  pace  of  Federal  programs  indicates 


this  trend  will  continue.  Federally 
assisted  programs  alone — mostly  urban 
renewal  and  highway  programs — dis- 
place about  96  percent  of  the  families 
and  individuals,  96  percent  of  the  busi- 
nesses, and  34  percent  of  the  farms 
affected  by  land  acquisitioii. 

The  uniform  relocation  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress  was  the 
result  of  an  intensive  study  conducted 
by  the  House  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Real  Property  Acquisition  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  as  well  as  by  our 
own  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

These  studies  revealed  serious  incon- 
sistencies among  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs  with  respect  to  the 
amount  and  scope  of  relocation  pay- 
ments and  advisory  assistance.  For  in- 
stance, a  homeowner  whose  property  is 
taken  for  a  federally  aided  urban  re- 
newal project  is  entitled  to  moving  costs 
up  to  $200.  His  neighbor,  whose  prop- 
erty is  taken  for  a  federally  aided  high- 
way program,  is  also  entitled  to  $200 
but  only  if  the  State  has  authorized  par- 
ticipation in  the  Federal  relocation  pro- 
giam.  Inconsistency  in  payments  for 
business  moving  expenses  is  even  greater. 
Here,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
allows  such  expenses  only  up  to  $3,000, 
whereas  displacement  by  a  federally 
aided  urban  renewal  pi'oject  entitles  the 
businessman  up  to  $25,000  for  moving 
costs.  Finally,  urban  renewal  provides 
fairly  comprehensive  advice  and  counsel- 
ing to  business  and  individuals;  the  Fed- 
eral highway  program  provides  no  such 
service. 

Among  other  findings  in  the  studies  to 
which  I  referred  is  the  fact  that  the 
single  greatest  problem  in  relocating 
families  and  individuals  is  the  shortage 
of  standard  housing  for  low-Income 
groups.  Small  businesses — particularly 
those  owned  and  operated  by  the  elderly, 
such  as  "Mom  and  Pop"  grocery  stores — 
are  major  casualties.  They  have  less 
capital,  find  it  more  difBcult  to  secure 
outside  financing,  and  need  assistance  to 
supplement  their  energy  or  spirit  to  re- 
sume business  in  a  new  location. 

Advisory  assistance  is  of  growing  im- 
portance in  the  relocation  process.  The 
poor,  the  nonwhite,  the  elderly,  and  the 
small  business  people  all  need  intensive 
counseling  to  prepare  them  for,  and  to 
help  them  carry  out,  their  move. 

With  the  continued  growth  of  Govern- 
ment property  sicquisition,  there  has  been 
more,  and  more  concern  that  relocation 
programs  be  made  more  uniform,  and 
more  equitable.  Both  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  human  costs  and  the  lack 
of  uniformity  in  relocation  of  both 
families  and  business. 

Title  VIII  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  establish  uniform  relocation  pay- 
ments, and  advisory  assistance  programs 
for  those  displaced  by  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  programs.  Compliance 
with  these  relocation  requirements  would 
be  a  condition  in  Federal  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments.  The  bill  would 
impose  on  all  federally  assisted  programs 
the  present  urban  renewal  requirement 
that  no  property  acquisition  project  may 


proceed  until  there  is  assurance  of  avail- 
able standard  housing  for  those  dis- 
placed. 

It  would  provide  full  Federal  reim- 
bursement of  relocation  payments  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $25,000;  and  above  that. 
Federal  sharing  according  to  the  proj- 
ect's cost-sharing  formula.  Urban  re- 
newal and  public  housing  now  pay  up 
to  $25,000.  fully  reimbursed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  for  business,  moving 
expenses.  The  Federal  highway  program 
now  allows  only  up  to  $3,000  for  busi- 
nesses reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  a  90-10  basis  for  interstate, 
and  50-50  for  primary-secondary  high- 
ways. Today's  measure  would  thus  make 
Federal  reimbursement  100  percent  up 
to  $25,000.  and  would  assure  that  reloca- 
tion payments  will  be  made  by  those 
States  where  highway  displacees  are  not 
now  entitled  to  such  payments. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  features  of 
this  relocation  assistance  title  of  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today,  which  were 
passed  unanimously  by  this  body  last 
summer,  are  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  those  who  are  adveirsely 
affected  by  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
programs. 

URBAN    LAND    ACQtnSrrlON    POLICT 

The  final  title  of  this  legislation — title 
IX — provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  policy  for  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  by  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies and  by  State  agencies  using  Federal 
funds  for  public  improvement  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  title  follows  the 
legislative  recommendation  introduced 
by  Senator  Sparkman  in  the  last  Con- 
gress as  S.  1201.  His  original  proposed 
combined  both  a  relocation  assistance 
program  and  one  dealing  with  a  uniform 
acquisition  policy  for  real  estate  in  Fed- 
eral and  federally  assisted  programs.  It 
is  the  latter  of  these  two  proposals  by 
Senator  Sparkman  that  is  incorporated 
in  title  IX.  Hearings  were  held  on  this 
proposal  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  in  late  Jime 
and  early  July  of  1965.  Title  IX  was 
drafted  to  include  most  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  subcommittee 
by  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Com- 
merce, and  Justice,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  discussion  of  the 
need  for  imiform  relocation  assistance 
policy  in  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
programs,  growing  activity  in  develop- 
ment programs  aided  by  Federal  fimds 
will  continue  to  affect  large  numbers  of 
property  owners  each  year. 

Studies,  particularly  the  one  conducted 
by  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Real 
Property  Acquisition,  reveal  that  wide- 
spread and  serious  inequities  are  found 
in  the  acquisition  of  real  property  in 
public  development  programs.  The  se- 
lect subcommittee's  study  revealed  that, 
in  many  cases.  Federal  agencies  acquired 
land  at  less  than  the  agency-approved 
appraisals.  This  is  true  of  some  acquisi- 
tions by  States  and  localities  using 
Federal  funds. 

In  some  jurisdictions,  it  was  foimd  that 
property  owners  are,  in  effect,  penalized 
for  lowered  market  values  which  result 
from  preliminary  announcement  of  a 
proposed  project;  in  other  Instances,  the 
public  is  compelled  to  pay  higher  prices 
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for  properties  whose  values  are  increased 
by  announcements  of  a  proposed  project. 

Mr.  President,  title  IX  of  this  bill 
would  institute  a  uniform  policy  to  guide 
Federal  and  federally  aided  land  acquisi- 
tions. This  is  a  matter  of  equity  which 
ought  to  be  an  overriding  consideration 
in  such  acquisitions. 

I  should  say  that  this  title,  so  far,  has 
not  yet  been  formally  endorsed  by  the 
Senate  as  have  most  of  the  other  titles 
In  the  bill.  But  I  believe  it  is  of  utmost 
importance  in  restoring  a  measure  of  as- 
surance to  property  owners  faced  with 
acquisition  of  their  property  by  the  GhDv- 
emment.  They  should  be  able  to  expect 
equitable  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  is  long  and.  at  first 
glance,  complicated.  But  as  I  have  said, 
most  of  its  provisions  have  already  been 
accepted — unanimously — by  this  body. 
Only  titles  VI  and  IX  are  new,  and  I 
hope  they  will  be  thoroughly  studied  by 
all  Members. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  bill  (S.  698)  to  achieve  the  fullest 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  activi- 
ties among  the  levels  of  government  in 
order  to  improve  the  operation  of  our 
federal  system  in  an  increasingly  com- 
plex society,  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  to 
provide  for  periodic  Congressional  re- 
view of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to  permit 
provision  of  reimbursable  technical  serv- 
ices to  State  and  local  goverimient,  to 
establish  coordinated  intergovernmental 
policy  and  administration  of  grants  and 
loans  for  urban  development,  to  author- 
ize the  administration  of  grants  and 
loans  for  urban  development,  to  author- 
ize the  consolidation  of  certain  grant-in- 
aid  programs,  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition, use,  and  disposition  of  land  with- 
in urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies  in 
conformity  with  local  government  pro- 
grams, to  establish  a  uniform  relocation 
assistance  policy,  to  establish  a  uniform 
land  acquisition  policy  for  Federal  and 
federally  aided  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Boccs,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
MuNDT,  and  Mr.  Moss),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  608 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental 
C!ooperatlon  Act  of  1967." 

TITLE  I — ^DEPINmONS 
When  used  In  this  Act — 

FB>EXAL   AGENCT 

Sic.  101.  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means 
any  defmrtment,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovermnent 
and  any  wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tion; and  for  the  purposes  of  title  vni.  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 


STATS 

Sec.  102.  The  term  "State"  means  any  of 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State, 
but  does  not  Include  the  governments  of 
the  political  subdivisions  of  the  State.  For 
the  purposes  of  title  VHI  and  title  IX  the 
term  "State"  does  Include  such  political  sub- 
divisions. 

FOUnCAI.    SUBDIVISION    OE    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT 

Sec  103.  The  term  "poUtical  subdivision" 
or  "local  government"  means  a  local  unit  of 
government.  Including  ^eclflcally  a  county, 
municipality,  city,  town,  township,  or  a 
school  or  other  special  district  created  by 
or  pursuant  to  State  lav. 

UNrr   OF   GENERAL    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT 

Sec.  104.  "Unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish, 
village,  or  other  general-purpose  political 
subdivision  of  a  State. 

SPECIAL-PURPOSE    UNIT    0»   LOCAL    GOVERNMENT 

Sec.  lOS.  "Special-purpose  unit  of  local 
goverzmient"  means  any  special  district, 
public-purpose  corporation,  or  other  strictly 
limited-purpose  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  but  shall  not  include  a  school  district. 

GRANT  OR  CRABT-IN-AID 

Sec.  106.  The  term  "grant"  or  "grant-in- 
aid"  means  money,  or  property  provided  in 
lieu  of  money,  paid  or  furnished  by  the 
United  States  under  a  fixed  annual  or  aggre- 
gate authorization — 

(A)  to  a  State;  or 

(B)  to  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State;  or 

(C)  to  a  beneficiary  under  a  State-admin- 
istered plan  or  program  which  is  subject  to 
approval  by  a  Federal  agency; 

If  such  authorization  either  (1)  requires 
the  States  or  political  subdivisions  to  expend 
non-Federal  funds  as  a  condition  for  the 
receipt  of  money  or  prop«rty  from  the  United 
States;  or  (11)  specifies  directly,  or  establishes 
by  means  of  a  formula,  the  amounts  which 
may  be  paid  or  furnished  to  States  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  or  the  amounts  to  be 
allotted  for  use  In  each  of  the  States  by  the 
States,  political  subdivisions,  or  other  bene- 
ficiaries. The  term  does  not  include  (1) 
shared  revenues;  (2)  payments  of  taxes;  (3) 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes;  (4)  loans  or  re- 
payable advances;  (5)  surplus  property  or 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  furnished 
as  such;  (6)  payments  under  research  and 
development  contracts  or  grants  which  are 
awarded  directly  and  on  similar  terms  to  all 
qualifying  organizations,  whether  public  or 
private:  or  (7)  payments  to  States  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions  as  full  reimbursement  for 
the  costs  Incurred  In  paying  benefits  or  fur- 
nishing services  to  persons  entitled  thereto 
under  Federal  laws. 

FEDERAL   FINANCIAl   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  107.  The  term  "Federal  financial  as- 
sistance" does  not  Include  any  annual  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  authorized  by  article  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
(D.C.  Code,  sees.  47-250Hi  and  47-2501b). 

SPECIALIZED    OR    TECHNICAL    SERVICES 

Sec.  108.  "Specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices" means  special  statistical  and  other 
studies  and  compilations,  development  proj- 
ects, technical  tests  and  evaluation,  tech- 
nical Information,  training  activities,  sur- 
veys, reports,  documents,  end  any  other  simi- 
lar service  functions  which  the  Secretary  of 
any  department  or  the  administrative  head 
of  any  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  authorized  by  law 
to  perform. 

COMPREHENSIVE    PLANNING 

Sec.  109.  "Comprehensive  planning,"  ex- 
cept In  title  VI,  Include*  the  following,  to 
the  extent  directly  related  to  area  needs  or 


needs  of  a  unit  of  general  local  government: 
(A)  preparation,  as  a  guide  for  long-range 
development,  of  general  physical  plans  with 
respect  to  the  pattern  and  intensity  of  land 
use  and  the  provision  of  public  facilities,  in- 
cluding transportation  facilities;  (B)  pro- 
graming of  capital  improvements  based  on 
a  determination  of  relative  urgency;  (C) 
long-range  fiscal  plans  for  implenientlng 
such  plans  and  programs;  and  (D)  proposed 
regulatory  and  administrative  measures 
which  aid  in  achieving  coordination  of  all 
related  plans  of  the  departments  or  subdi- 
visions of  the  governments  concerned  and 
intergovernmental  coordination  of  related 
planned  activities  among  the  State  and  local 
governmental   agencies   concerned. 

URBAN     DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  110.  "Urban  development"  means  all 
projects  or  programs  for  the  acquisition,  use, 
and  development  of  open-space  land;  and 
the  planning  and  construction  of  hospitals, 
libraries,  airports,  water  supply  and  distribu- 
tion facilities,  sewerage  facilities  and  waste 
treatment  works,  transportation  facilities, 
highways,  water  development  and  land  con- 
servation, and  other  public  works  facilities. 

STATE    AGENCY 

Sec  111.  For  the  purposes  of  titles  VIII 
and  IX,  the  term  "State  agency"  means  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  created  by  a  State. 
or  by  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  by 
agreement  between  two  or  more  States  or  by 
two  or  more  political  subdivisions  of  a  State 
or  States. 

HEAD    OF   AGENCT 

Sec  112.  The  term  "head  of  a  Federal 
agency"  or  "head  of  a  State  agency"  Includes 
a  duly  designated  delegate  of  such  agency 
head. 

DISPLACED    PERSON 

Sec.  113.  The  term  "displaced  person" 
means — 

( 1 )  any  person  who  is  the  owner  of  a  busi- 
ness which  moves  from  real  property  or  Is 
discontinued  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or 
reasonable  expectation  of  acqvasltion  of  such 
real  property,  in  whole  or  In  part,  by  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  agency; 

(2)  any  person  who  is  the  farm  operator 
of  a  farm  operation  which  moves  from  real 
property  or  Is  discontinued  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the 
acquisition  or  reasonable  expectation  of 
acquisition  of  such  real  property.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency; 

(3)  any  Individual  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family  which  moves  from  real  property  oc- 
cupied as  a  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition 
or  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisition  of 
such  real  property,  in  whole  or  In  part,  by 
a  Federal  or  State  agency,  or  which  moves 
from  such  dwelling  as  a  result  of  the  acqui- 
sition or  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisi- 
tion by  such  Federal  or  State  agency  of 
other  real  property  on  which  such  family 
conducts  a  business  or  farm  operation: 

(4)  any  individual,  not  a  member  of  a 
family,  who  moves  from  real  property  occu- 
pied as  a  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  acqui- 
sition or  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisi- 
tion of  such  real  property.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency,  or  who 
moves  from  such  dwelling  as  a  result  of  the 
acquisition  or  reasonable  expectation  of 
acquisition  by  such  Federal  or  State  agency, 
of  other  real  property  on  which  such  indi- 
vidual conducts  a  business  or  farm  opera- 
tion; and 

(5)  any  Individual,  not  described  in 
paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  this  sec- 
tion, who  moves  his  personal  property  from 
real  property  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  acquisition  of  such 
real  property,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  agency ;  Provided,  That  this  shall 
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not  Include  the  owner  of  property  on  the 
premises  of  another  under  a  lease  or  licensing 
arrangement  where  such  owner  Is  required 
pursuant  to  such  lease  or  license  to  move 
such  property  at  his  own  expense. 

BUSINESS 

Sec.  114.  The  term  "business"  means  any 
lawful  activity  conducted  primarily  (1)  for 
the  purchase  and  resale  of  products,  com- 
modities, ca-  any  other  personal  property;  (2) 
for  the  manufacture,  processing,  or  market- 
ing of  any  such  property;  (3)  for  the  sale  of 
services  to  the  public;  or  (4)  by  a  nonprofit 
organization.  Such  term  does  not  include 
the  activity  of  an  investor  in  acquiring  or 
holding  real  property  for  resale  for  gain. 

FARM    OPERATION 

Sec  115.  The  term  "farm  operation"  means 
any  activity  conducted  solely  or  primarily 
for  the  production  of  one  or  more  agricul- 
tural products  or  commodities  for  sale  and 
home  use,  and  customarily  producing  such 
products  or  commodities  In  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  be  capable  of  contrlbuUng  materially 
to  the  operator's  support. 

rARM  OPERATOR 

SEC  116.  The  term  "farm  operator"  means 
any  owner,  part  owner,  tenant,  or  sharecrop- 
per who  operates  a  farm. 

FAMILY 

Sec  117.  The  term  "family"  means  two  or 
more  Individuals  living  together  in  the  same 
dwelling  unit  who  are  related  to  each  other 
by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption. 

ELDERLY  INDIVIDUAL 

Sec  118.  The  term  "elderly  individual" 
means  a  person,  not  a  member  of  a  family, 
who  is  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  over. 

HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUAL 

Sec.  119.  The  term  "handicapped  Indl- 
vldual"  means  a  person,  not  a  member  of  a 
family,  who  is  handicapped  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959. 

DISPLACED 

Sec  120.  The  term  "displaced",  when  used 
In  relation  to  any  person,  means  any  person 
moveu  or  to  be  moved  from  real  property 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  as 
a  result  of  the  acquisition  or  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  acquisition  of  such  property  for 
a  public  improvement  constructed  or  de- 
veloped by  or  with  funds  provided  in  whole 
or  m  part  by  the  Federal  Government. 

OWNER  AND  PERSON 

Sec  121.  The  terms  "owner"  and  "person" 
mean  any  individual,  and  any  partnership, 
corporation,  or  association. 
TITLE    II— IMPROVED     ADMINISTRATION 

OP  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  THE  STATES 

FULL  INFORMATION  OF  FUNDS  RECEIVED 

Sec  201.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  which  administers 
a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  any  of  the 
State  governments  of  the  United  States  shall, 
upon  request,  notify  in  writing  the  Governor 
or  other  official  designated  by  him,  or  the 
State  legislature,  of  the  purpose  and  amounts 
or  actual  grants-in-aid  to  the  State. 

DEPOSIT   or   GRANTS-IN-AID 

Sec  202.  No  grant-in-aid  to  a  State  shall 
be  required  by  Federal  law  to  be  deposited 
in  a  separate  bank  account  apart  from  other 
funds  administered  by  the  State.  All  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  funds  made  available  to 
the  States  shall  be  properly  accounted  for 
as  Federal  funds  in  the  accounts  of  the 
State.  In  each  case  the  State  agency  con- 
cerned shall  render  regular  authenticated  re- 
ports to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency 
covering  the  status  and  the  application  of 
the  funds,  the  liabilities  and  obligations  on 
hand,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  said  Federal  agency. 


SCHEDULING     OF     FEDERAL     TRANSFERS     TO     THE 
STATES 

Sec  203.  Heads  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  responsible  for  administering 
grant-in-aid  programs  shall  schedule  the 
transfer  of  grant-In  aid  funds  consistent 
with  program  purposes  and  applicable 
Treasury  regulations,  so  as  to  minimize  the 
time  elapsing  between  the  transfer  of  such 
funds  from  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
the  disbursement  thereof  by  a  State,  wheth- 
er such  disbursement  occurs  prior  to  or  sub- 
sequent to  such  transfer  of  funds.  States 
shall  not  be  held  accountable  for  interest 
earned  on  grant-in-aid  funds,  pending  their 
disbursement  for  program  purpKJses. 

ELIGIBLE    STATE    AGENCY 

Sec  204.  Notwithstanding  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  which  provides  that  a  single  State 
agency  or  multimember  board  or  commis- 
sion must  be  estabUshed  or  designated  to 
administer  or  supervise  the  administration 
of  any  grant-in-aid  program,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  may, 
upon  request  of  the  Governor  or  other  ap- 
propriate executive  or  legislative  authority  of 
the  State  responsible  for  determining  or  re- 
vising the  organizational  structure  of  State 
government,  waive  the  single  State  agency 
or  multimember  board  or  commission  provi- 
sion upon  adequate  showing  that  such  pro- 
vision prevents  the  establishment  of  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  organizational  ar- 
rangements within  the  State  government 
and  approve  other  State  administrative 
structure  or  arrangements:  Provided,  That 
the  head  of  the  Federal  department  or  agency 
determines  that  the  objectives  of  the  Fed- 
eral statute  authorizing  the  grant-in-aid 
program  will  not  be  endangered  by  the  use 
of  such  other  State  structure  or  arrange- 
ments. 

TITLE  III— PERMITTING  FEDERAL  DE- 
PARTMENTS AND  AGENCIES  TO  PRO- 
VIDE SPECIAL  OR  TECHNICAL  SERV- 
ICES TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  UNITS  OP 
GOVERNMENT 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  intergovernmental  cooperation  in 
the  conduct  of  specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices and  provision  of  facilities  essential  to 
the  administration  of  State  or  local  govern- 
mental activities,  many  of  which  are  nation- 
wide In  scope  and  financed  in  part  by  Fed- 
eral funds;  to  enable  State  or  local  govern- 
ments to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of 
special  service  functions;  and  to  authorize 
all  departments  and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  which  do 
not  have  such  authority  to  provide  special- 
ized or  technical  services  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

AUTHORITY    TO    PROVIDE    SERVICE 

Sec  302.  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  authorized  within  his  discretion, 
upon  written  request  from  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  to  provide  special- 
ized or  technical  services,  up>on  payment  to 
the  department  or  agency  by  the  unit  of 
government  making  the  request,  of  salaries 
and  all  computable  overhead  and  Indirect 
costs  of  performing  such  services:  Provided, 
however.  That  such  services  shall  include 
only  those  which  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  through  rules  and  regulations, 
determines  may  be  provided  by  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  be  consistent  with  and  In 
furtherance  of  the  Government's  policy  of 
relying  on  the  private  enterprise  system  to 
provide  those  services  which  are  reasonably 
and  expeditiously  available  through  ordinary 
business  channels. 

REIMBURSEMENT     OF     APPROPRIATION 

Sec  303.  All  moneys  received  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch 


of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any  bureau 
or  other  administrative  division  thereof,  in 
payment  for  furnishing  specialized  or  tech- 
nical services  as  authorized  under  section 
302  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
principal  appropriation  from  which  the  cost 
of  providing  such  services  has  been  paid  or 
Is  to  be  charged,  or  to  the  appropriation 
currently  available  for  the  cost  of  similar 
services. 

REPORTS    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec  304.  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  furnish  annually  to  the  respec- 
tive Committees  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
a  summary  report  on  the  scope  of  the  serv- 
ices provided  under  the  administration  of 
this  title. 

RESERVATION    OF    EXISTING    AUTHORITY 

Sec  305.  This  title  Is  In  addition  to  and 
does  not  supersede  any  existing  authority 
now  possessed  by  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  with  respect  to  furnishing  services, 
whether  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimburs- 
able basis,  to  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. 

TITLE  IV— COORDINATED  INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL POLICY  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  GRANTS  FOR  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

DECLARATION   OF   URBAN    ASSISTANCE   POLICY 

Sec  401.  (a)  The  econc«nlc  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation,  Its  strength  In 
world  affairs  and  the  achievement  of  satis- 
factory levels  of  living  depend  In  large 
degree  upon  the  sound  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  urban  communities.  In  pursuit  of 
this  basic  objective,  the  President  shall 
establish  rules  and  regulations  for  uniform 
application  in  the  formulation,  evaluation, 
and  review  of  urban  development  programs 
and  projects  for  the  provision  of  federally 
aided  urban  faclUtles,  and  Federal  projects 
having  a  significant  impact  on  the  develop- 
ment of  urban  and  urbanizing  communi- 
ties. Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide for  full  consideration  of  the  concurrent 
achievement  of  the  following  specific  objec- 
tives of  urban  development,  and,  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  law,  reasoned  choices 
shall  be  made  between  such  objectives  when 
they  conflict: 

(1)  Appropriate  land  uses  for  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  governmental.  Insti- 
tutional, and  other  purposes. 

(2)  Wise  development  and  conseravtion  of 
natural  resources.  Including  land,  water,  min- 
erals, wildlife,  and  others; 

(3)  Balanced  transportation  systems.  In- 
cluding highway,  air,  water,  pedestrian,  mass 
transit,  and  other  modes  for  the  movement 
of  people  and  goods; 

(4)  Adequate  outdoor  recreation  and  open 
space; 

(5)  Protection  of  areas  of  unique  natural 
beauty,  historical  and  scientific  Interest; 

(6)  Properly  planned  community  facili- 
ties. Including  utilities  for  the  supply  of 
power,  water,  and  conmiunlcattons,  for  the 
safe  disposal  of  wastes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

(7)  Any  other  objective  through  which  ur- 
ban development  activities  can  contribute  to 
the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation,  Its  strength  In  world 
affairs,  and  the  achievement  of  enhanced 
levels  of  living;  and 

(8)  Concern  for  high  standards  of  design, 
(b)     All     viewpoints — national,    regional. 

State,  and  local — shall,  to  the  extent  possible, 
be  fully  considered  and  taken  into  account 
in  planning  urban  development  programs  and 
projects.  Regional,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment objectives  shall  be  considered  and 
evaluated  within  a  framework  of  national 
pubUc  objectives,  and  available  projections 
of  future  national  conditions  and  needs  of 
regions.  States,  and  localities  shall  be  con- 
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sldered  la  plan  formulation,  evaluation,  and 
review. 

(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  con- 
sistent with  national  objectives,  all  Federal 
aid  for  urban  development  purposes  shall  be 
consistent  with  and  further  the  objectives 
of  state  and  local  government  comprehen- 
sive planning  for  urban  development.  Con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  all  developmenui 
aspects  of  the  total  urban  community,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  housing,  transpor- 
tation, economic  development,  natural 
resources  development,  community  facilities, 
and  the  general  Improvement  of  living 
environments. 

(d)  Eeu^h  Federal  department  and  agency 
administering  an  urban  development  aid 
program  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, consult  with  and  seek  advice  from 
all  other  signiScantly  affected  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  In  an  effort  to  as- 
sure fully  coordinated  programs. 

(e)  Insofar  as  possible,  systematic  plan- 
ning required  by  Individual  Federal  pro- 
grams (such  as  highway  contructlon,  urban 
renewal,  and  open  space)  shall  be  coordinated 
with  and  made  part  of  comprehensive  local 
and  areawlde  urban  development  planning. 

FAVORING  CNFTS  OF  GENERAL  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Sec.  402.  Where  Federal  law  provides  that 
both  special-purpose  units  of  local  govern- 
nxent  and  units  of  general  local  government 
are  eligible  to  receive  loans  or  grants-in-aid 
for  urban  development,  heads  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  substantial  reasons  to  the  contrary,  make 
such  loans  or  grants-in-aid  for .  urban  de- 
velopment to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment rather  than  to  special-purpose  units  of 
local  government. 

KULES  AND  REGXTLATIONS 

Sec.  403.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or 
such  other  agency  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  President  Is  hereby  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
deemed  appropriate  for  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  this  title. 

TITLE  V— CONOKESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF 
FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  STATES 
AND  TO  LOCAL  UNITS  OF  OOVERNMENT 

STATEMXNT   OP   PT7BPOSK 

Sxc.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
this  title  to  establish  a  tmiform  policy  and 
procedure  whereby  programs  for  grant-in- 
aid  assistance  from  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  the  States  or  to  their  political  subdivi- 
sions which  may  be  enacted  hereafter  by 
the  Congress  shall  be  made  the  subject  of 
sulBclent  subsequent  review  by  the  Congress 
to  Insure  that  ( 1 )  the  effectiveness  of  grants- 
in-aid  as  inatruments  of  Federal-State-local 
cooperation  la  improved  and  enhanced;  (3) 
grant  programs  &ie  revised  and  redirected 
as  necessary  to  meet  new  conditions  arising 
subsequent  to  their  original  enactment;  and 
(3)  grant  programs  are  terminated  when 
they  have  substantially  achieved  their  pur- 
pose. It  is  further  the  piu'pose  and  intent 
of  this  title  to  provide  for  continuing  review 
of  existing  Federal  programs  for  grant-in-aid 
assistance  to  the  States  or  their  political 
subdivisions  by  the  Comptroller  General 
with  a  view  to  the  formulation  of  recom- 
mendations to  assist  the  Congress  in  making 
changes  In  requirements  and  procedures 
applicable  to  such  programs  in  the  Interest 
of  eliminating  areas  of  conflict  and  dupli- 
cation In  program  operations  and  achieving 
more  efficient,  effective,  and  economical  ad- 
ministration of  such  programs,  and  greater 
uniformity  In  the  operation  thereof. 

EXPIRATION    or    GRANT-IN-AID    PROGRAMS 

Sbc.  602.  Where  any  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted in  the  Ninety-first  or  any  subsequent 
Congress  authorizes  the  making  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  two  or  more  States  or  to  political 
subdivisions  of  two  or  more  States  and  no 


expiration  date  for  such  authority  is  speci- 
fied by  law.  and  such  grant  Is  not  Epeclfically 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
then  the  authority  to  make  grants-in-aid  by 
reason  of  such  Act  to  States,  political  sub- 
divisions, and  other  beneficiaries  from  funds 
not  therefore  obligated  sball  expire  not  later 
than  June  30  of  the  fifth  calendar  year  which 
begins  after  the  effective  date  of  such  Act. 

COMMITTEE  STUDIES  OP  GRANT-IN-AID 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  503.  Where  any  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted in  the  Ninety-first  or  any  subsequent 
Congress  authorizes  the  making  of  grants- 
in-aid  over  a  period  of  three  or  more  years 
to  two  or  more  States  Or  to  political  sub- 
divisions of  two  or  more  States,  then  during 
the  period  beglrvnlng  not  later  than  twelve 
months  Immediately  preceding  the  date  on 
which  such  authority  is  to  expire,  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  to 
which  legislation  extending  such  authority 
would  be  referred  shall,  separately  or  Jointly. 
conduct  studies  of  the  program  under  which 
such  grants-in-aid  are  made  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining,  among  other  matters  of  con- 
cern to  the  committees,  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  extent  to  which  the  purposes  for 
which  the  grants-in-aid  are  authorized  have 
been  met; 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  such  programs 
can  be  carried  on  without  further  financial 
assistance  from  the  United  States; 

(3)  Whether  or  not  any  changes  in  pur- 
pose, direction,  or  administration  of  the  orig- 
inal program,  or  in  procedures  and  require- 
ment applicable  thereto,  to  conform  to 
recommendations  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral under  section  504,  should  be  made; 

(4)  Whether  or  not  any  changes  In  pur- 
pose, direction,  or  administration  of  the 
original  program  should  be  made  In  the  light 
of  reports  and  recommendations  submitted 
on  request  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations;  and 

(5)  The  extent  to  which  such  grant-in-aid 
programs  are  adequate  to  meet  the  growing 
and  changing  needs  which  they  were  de- 
signed to  support. 

Each  such  committee  sball  report  the  re- 
sults of  Its  Investigation  and  study  to  Its 
respective  House  not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  before  such  authority  is 
due  to  expire. 

STUDIES   BY    COMPTROLLER    CENERAL    OF    FEDERAL 
GRANT-IN-AID   moCRAMS 

Sec.  504.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
make  continuing  studies  of  presently  existing 
and  all  future  programs  for  grant-in-aid 
assistance  from  the  Fedaral  Government  to 
the  States  or  their  political  subdivisions  con- 
cerning the  extent  to  which  programs  con- 
flict and  duplication  can  be  eliminated  and 
more  effective,  efficient,  economical,  and  uni- 
form administration  of  such  programs  could 
be  achieved  by  changing  certain  requirements 
and  procedures  applicable  thereto. 

In  reviewing  such  programs  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  matters,  the  equalization  formulas, 
and  the  budgetary,  accounting,  reporting, 
and  administrative  procedures  applicable  to 
such  programs.  Reports  on  such  studies, 
together  with  recommendations,  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  Reports  on  expiring  programs 
should,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  sub- 
mitted In  the  year  prior  to  the  date  set  for 
their  expiration. 

STUDIES  BT  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL   RELATIONS 

Sec.  505.  Upon  request  of  any  committee 
referred  to  in  section  503,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
(established  by  Public  Law  8S-380  as 
amended)  shall,  during  the  same  period  re- 
ferred to  in  such  section,  conduct  studies  of 
the  intergovernmental  relations  aspects  of 
programs  which  are  subject  to  the  provisions 


of  such  section.  Including  (1)  the  Impact  ot 
such  programs.  If  any.  on  the  structural  or- 
ganization of  State  and  local  governments 
and  on  Pederal-State-local  fiscal  relations, 
and  (2)  the  coordination  of  Federal  adminis- 
tration of  such  programs  with  State  and  local 
administration  thereof,  and  shall  report  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  such 
committee. 

RECORDS  AND  AUDIT 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Each  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  receiving  assistance  under 
( 1  (  any  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  which  provides  for  a 
grant-in-aid  from  the  United  States  to  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  (2) 
any  new  grant-in-aid  agreement,  or  exten- 
slon.  modification,  or  alteration  of  any  exist- 
ing grant-in-aid  agreement  pursuant  to  ex- 
isting law  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Fed- 
eral agency  administering  such  grant  may 
prescribe,  including  records  which  fully  dis- 
close the  amount  and  disposition  by  such 
recipient  of  such  grant-in-aid,  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  such  grant-in-aid  is  given  or 
used,  and  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  ad- 
ministering such  grant  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  docviments,  papers,  and 
records  of  such  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grants  received. 

TITLE  VI — CONSOLIDATION  OP 
GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 

STATEMENT  OF  PUKPOSE 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  President  shall  from  time 
to  time  examine  the  various  programs  of 
grants-in-aid  provided  by  law  and  shall  de- 
termine what  consolidations  are  necessary  or 
desirable — 

( 1 )  to  promote  the  better  execution  and 
efficient  management  of  individual  grant 
programs  within  the  same  functional  area; 

(2)  to  provide  better  coordination  among 
Individual  grant  programs  within  the  same 
functional  area;  or 

(3)  to  promote  more  efficient  planning  and 
use  by  the  recipients  of  grants  under  pro- 
grams within  the  same  functional  area. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  public 
Interest  demands  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  and  that  the 
purposes  may  be  accomplished  in  great  meas- 
ure by  proceeding  under  this  title,  and  can 
be  accomplished  more  speedily  thereby  than 
by  the  enactment  of  specific  legislation. 

PREPARATION     AND    TRANSMITTAL     OF    PLAN 

Sec.  602.  (a)  When  the  Presdent,  after  In- 
vestigation, finds  that  a  consolidation  ot 
Individual  grant-in-aid  programs  within  the 
same  functional  area  is  necessary  or  desirable 
to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  section  601(a),  he  shall  prepare 
a  grant  consolidation  plan  for  the  making  of 
such  consolidation,  and  shall  transmit  such 
plan  (bearing  an  Identification  number)  to 
the  Congress,  together  with  a  declaration 
that  with  respect  to  each  individual  pro- 
gram consolidated  under  such  plan,  he  bai 
found  that  the  consolidation  is  necessary  or 
desirable  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  601(a).  Each 
such  consolidation  plan  so  transmitted— 

(1)  shall  place  responsibility  in  a  single 
agency  for  administration  of  the  consolidated 
program,  and 

(2)  shall  specify  In  detail  the  formula  or 
formulas  for  the  making  of  grants  under 
the  consolidated  program,  and  shall  set  forth 
the  differences  between  such  formula  or 
formulas  and  the  formula  for  making  grants 
under  each  of  the  Individual  programs  con- 
solidated under  such  plan. 
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(b)  Each  grant  consolidation  plan  shall 
provide  for  only  one  consolidation  of  Indi- 
vidual grant  programs. 

(c)  The  President  shall  have  a  grant  con- 
solidation plan  delivered  to  both  Houses  on 
the  same  day  and  to  each  House  while  it  is 
in  session. 

CONGRESSIONAL    CONSIDERATION 

Sec  603.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (c) ,  a  grant  consolidation  plan 
shall  become  effective  at  the  end  of  the  flrst 
period  of  ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  the  plan  Is  transmitted  to  it  unless, 
t)etween  the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  end 
of  the  ninety-day  period,  either  House  passes 
a  resolution  stating  In  substance  that  the 
House  does  not  favor  the  grant  consolidation 
plan. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die, 
and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall 
be  excluded  in  the  computation  of  the 
ninety-day  period. 

(c)  Under  provisions  contained  in  a  grant 
consolidation  plan,  a  provision  of  such  plan 
may  become  effective  at  a  time  later  than  the 
date  on  which  such  plan  becomes  effective 
under  subsection  (a). 

(d)  A  grant  consolidation  plan  which  be- 
comes effective  shall  be  printed  (1)  in  the 
Statutes  at  Large  in  the  same  volume  as  the 
public  laws  and  (2)  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec  604.  (a)  This  section  is  enacted  by  the 
Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that 
House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  described 
In  subsection  (b);  and  It  supersedes  other 
mles  only  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  Incon- 
sistent therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  910  through 
913  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  a  grant  consolidation 
plan  and,  for  such  purposes — 

(1)  all  references  In  such  sections  to  "re- 
organization plan"  shall  be  treated  as  re- 
ferring to  "grant  consolidation  plan",  and 

(2)  all  references  In  such  sections  to 
"resolution"  shaU  be  treated  as  referring  to 
a  resolution  of  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 

of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the does 

not  favor  the  grant  consolidated  plan  num- 
bered   transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 

the  President   on    19...".    the   flrst 

Wank  therein  being  filled  with  the  name  of 
•he  resolving  House  and  the  other  blank 
spaces  therein  being  appropriately  filled. 

EXPIRATION   DATE 

Sec.  605.  The  authority  of  the  President 
under  section  602   to   transmit  grant  con- 
solidation plans  shall  expire  three  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TTTLE  VII— ACQUISITION,  USE.  AND  DIS- 
POSITION    OP    LAND    WITHIN    URBAN 
AREAS  BY  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IN  CON- 
FORMITY    WITH     LAND     UTILIZATION 
i^BOGRAMS  OP  AFFECTED  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

iMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  PROPERTY  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE  SERVICES   ACT 

Src  701.  The  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
Mtratlve  Services   Act   of   1949,   as   amended 
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(40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.) .  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as  follows : 
"TITLE  VIII— URBAN  LAND  UTILIZATION 

"short   TITLE 

"Sec.  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal  Urban  Land-Use  Act*. 

"DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE  AND  POLICY 

"Sec.  802.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
promote  more  harmonious  intergovernmental 
relations  by  prescribing  uniform  policies  and 
procedures  whereby  the  Administrator  shall 
acquire,  use,  and  dispose  of  land  in  urban 
aresis  in  order  that  urban  land  transactions 
entered  Into  for  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration or  on  behalf  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies shall  be  consistent  with  zoning  and 
land-use  practices  and  shall  be  made  to  the 
greatest  extent  in  accordance  with  planning 
and  development  objectives  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments and  local  planning  agencies  con- 
cerned. 

"disposal  of  urban  lands 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator 
contemplates  the  disposal  for  or  on  behalf 
of  any  Federal  agency  of  any  real  property 
situated  within  an  urban  area,  he  shall,  prior 
to  offering  such  land  for  sale,  give  reason- 
able notice  to  the  head  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
having  Jurisdiction  over  zoning  and  land- 
use  regulation  in  the  geographical  area  with- 
in which  the  land  or  lands  are  located  in 
order  to  afford  the  government  the  oppor- 
tunity of  zoning  for  the  use  of  such  land  In 
accordance  with  local  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  to  the  greatest 
practical  extent,  shall  furnish  to  all  prospec- 
tive purchasers  of  such  real  property,  full 
and  complete  Information  concerning — 

"(1)  current  zoning  regulations  and  pro- 
spective zoning  requirements  and  objectives 
for  such  property  when  it  is  unzoned;  and 

"(2)  current  availability  to  such  property 
of  streets,  sidewalks,  sewers,  water,  street 
lights,  and  other  service  facilities  and  pro- 
spective availability  of  such  services  if  such 
property  is  included  in  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. 

"acquisition    or    chance    op    use    of   real 
property 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  To  the  extent  practicable, 
prior  to  a  commitment  to  acquire  any  real 
property  situated  In  an  urban  area,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  the  unit  of  general 
local  government  exercising  zoning  and  land- 
use  jurisdiction  over  the  land  proposed  to  be 
purchased  of  his  Intent  to  acquire  such 
land  and  the  proposed  use  of  the  property. 
In  the  event  that  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  advance  notice  would  have 
an  adverse  Impact  on  the  proposed  purchase, 
he  shall,  upon  conclusion  of  the  acquisition, 
immediately  notify  such  local  government  of 
the  acquisition  and  the  proposed  use  of  the 
property. 

"(b)  In  the  acquisition  or  change  of  use  of 
any  real  property  situated  In  an  urban  area 
as  a  site  for  public  building,  the  Administra- 
tor shall,  to  the  extent  he  determines  prac- 
ticable— 

"(1)  consider  all  objections  made  to  any 
such  acquisition  or  change  use  by  such  unit 
of  government  upon  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
posed acquisition  of  use  conflicts  or  would 
conflict  with  the  zoning  regulations  or  plan- 
ning objectives  of  such  units;  and 

"(2)  comply  with  and  conform  to  such 
regulations  of  the  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment having  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
the  area  within  which  such  property  is 
situated  and  the  planning  and  development 
objectives  of  such  local  government. 

"Sec.  805.  The  procedures  prescribed  In 
sections  803  and  804  may  be  waived  during 
any  period  of  national  emergency  proclaimed 
by  the  President. 


"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  806.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(a)  'Unit  of  general  local  government" 
means  any  city,  county,  town,  parish,  village, 
or  other  general-purpose  political  subdivision 
of  a  State. 

"(b)   'Urban  area*  means — 

"(1)  any  geographical  area  within  the  jur- 
isdiction of  any  incorporated  city,  town,  bor- 
ough, village,  or  other  unit  of  general  local 
government,  except  county  or  parish,  having 
a  population  of  ten  thousand  or  taore  In- 
habitants; 

"(2)  that  portion  of  the  geographical  area 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  county,  town, 
township,  or  similar  governmental  entity 
which  contains  no  Incorporated  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  but  has  a  population 
density  equal  to  or  exceeding  one  thousand 
five  hundred  Inhabitants  per  square  mile; 
and 

"(3)  that  portion  of  any  geographical  area 
having  a  population  density  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  five  hundred  inhabit- 
ants per  square  mile  and  situated  adjacent 
to  the  boundary  of  any  incorporated  unit  of 
general  local  government  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  ten  thousand  or  more  inhabitants. 

"(c)  'Comprehensive  planning'  includes 
the  following,  to  the  extent  directly  related 
to  the  needs  of  a  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment: 

"(1)  preparation,  as  a  guide  for  long-range 
development,  of  general  physical  plans  with 
respect  to  the  pattern  and  intensity  of  land 
use  and  the  provision  of  pubUc  facilities  in- 
cluding transportation  facilities,  together 
with  long-range  fiscal  plans  for  such  devel- 
opment; 

"(2)  programing  of  capital  Improvements 
based  on  a  determination  of  relative  urgency, 
together  with  deflmtlve  financing  plans  for 
the  improvement  to  be  constructed  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  program; 

"(3)  coordination  of  all  related  plans  of 
the  department  or  subdivisions  of  the  gov- 
ernment concerned; 

"(4)  intergovernmental  coordination  of 
related  planning  activities  among  the  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies  concerned: 
and 

"(5)  preparation  of  regulatory  and  admin- 
istrative measures  In  support  of  the  fore- 
going." 

TITLE   VIH— UNIFORM.  RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE 
declaration  of  polict 
Sec.   801.  The  purpose   of   this  Act  Is  to 
establish  a  uniform  policy  for  the  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  of  owners,  tenants,  and 
other  persons  displaced  by  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  in  Federal  and  federaUy  as- 
sisted programs.    Such  a  policy  shall  be  as 
uniform  as  practicable  as  to   (1)   relocation 
payments,    (2)    advisory  assistance,    (3)    as- 
surance of  availability  of  standard  housing, 
and   (4)   Federal  reimbursement  for  reloca- 
tion payments  under  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. 

Part  A. — Federal  Programs 
relocation  payments 
Sec.  802.  (a)  If  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  acquires  real  property  for  public  use 
in  a  State,  he  shall  make  fair  and  reasonable 
relocation  payments  to  displaced  persons  In 
accordance  with  the  regulations  established 
by  the  President  under  section  805  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  If  any  displaced  person  who  moves  or 
discontinues  his  business  electa  to  accept  the 
payment  authorized  by  this  subsection  In 
lieu  of  the  payment  authorized  for  such  busi- 
ness by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
head  of  such  Federal  agency  shaU  make  a 
fixed  relocation  payment  to  such  person  In 
an  amount  equal  to  the  average  annual  net 
earnings  of  the  business,  or  $5,000,  which-  5 
ever  Is  the  lesser.    No  payment  shall  be  made 
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under  this  subsection  unless  the  bead  of 
■ucb  agency  Is  satisfied  tbat  the  business  (1) 
cannot  be  relocated  without  a  substantial 
loss  of  Its  existing  patronage,  and  (2)  Is  not 
part  ot  a  commercial  enterprise  having  at 
least  one  other  establishment,  not  being  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States,  which  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  same  or  similar  business.  For 
pmposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "aver- 
age annual  net  earnings"  means  one-half  of 
any  net  earnings  of  the  business,  before 
Federal,  State,  and  local  income  taxes,  dur- 
ing the  two  taxable  years  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  taxable  year  In  which  such  busi- 
ness moves  from  the  real  property  acquired 
by  the  United  States  and  Includes  any  com- 
pensation paid  by  the  business  to  the  owner, 
his  spouse,  or  his  dependent  children  during 
such  two-year  period.  Such  earnings  and 
compensation  shall  be  established  by  Federal 
Income  tax  returns  filed  by  such  business 
and  Its  owner  and  his  spouse  and  dependent 
children  for  such  two  taxable  years. 

(c)  If  any  displaced  person  who  moved 
from  a  dwelling  elects  to  accept  the  payments 
authorized  by  this  subsection  In  lieu  of  the 
payments  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  for  moving  from  such  dwelling, 
the  head  of  such  Federal  agency  shall  make 
the  following  fixed  relocation  payments  to 
such  person : 

(1)  A  moving  expense  allowance,  deter- 
mined according  to  a  schedule  established  by 
the  head  of  such  agency,  not  to  exceed  9200; 

(2)  A  dislocation  allowance  equal  to  the 
amount  paid  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  or  tlOO,  whichever  Is  the  lesser; 

(3)  An  additional  payment  of  $300  If  the 
displaced  person  purchases  a  dwelling  foi 
the  pxirpose  of  residence  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  actual  displacement  except  that 
such  displaced  person  shall  only  be  eligible 
for  pajrment  under  this  subsection  when 
the  dwelling  purchased  Is  situated  upon  real 
estate  In  which  such  person  acquires  fee 
title,  life  estate,  ninety-nine-year  lease,  or 
other  type  of  long-term  lease  equivalent  to 
fee  ownership;  and 

(d)  If  any  displaced  person  who  moves 
or  discontinues  a  farm  operation  elects  to 
accept  the  payment  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section in  lieu  of  the  payment  authorized 
for  such  farm  operation  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  head  of  such  Federal  agency 
shall  make  a  fixed  relocation  payment  to  such 
person  In  the  amount  of  (1,000.  In  the  case 
where  the  entire  farm  operation  Is  not  ac- 
quired by  such  Federal  agency,  the  payment 
authorized  by  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
only  If  the  head  of  such  agency  determines 
that  the  remainder  property  Is  no  longer  an 
economic  unit. 

(e)  (1)  In  addition  to  any  amoimt  under 
BUbsectlona  (a),  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of  this 
section,  the  head  of  such  Federal  agency 
may  pay  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  displaced 
family,  displaced  elderly  Individual,  or  dis- 
placed handicapped  Individual,  monthly  pay- 
ments over  a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
four  months  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$500  in  the  first  twelve  months  and  (500  in 
the  second  twelve  months  to  assist  such  dis- 
placed family  or  Individual  to  secure  a  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling.  Subject  to 
the  limitation  Imposed  by  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  additional  payment  shall  be 
an  amount  which,  when  added  to  20  per 
centum  of  the  annual  income  of  the  dis- 
placed Individual  or  family  at  the  time  of 
displacement,  equals  the  average  annual 
rental  required  for  such  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  dwelling  of  modest  standards  ade- 
qiiate  in  size  to  acconunodate  the  displaced 
individual  or  family  In  areas  not  generally 
less  desirable  In  regard  to  public  utilities  and 
public  and  commercial  facilities:  Provided, 
That  such  payment  shall  be  made  only  to  an 
individual  or  family  who  Is  unable  to  secure 
a  dwelling  unit  in  a  low-rental  housing  proj- 
ect assisted  under  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  or  under  a  State  or  local  program 
found  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 


Development  to  have  t^  same  general  pur- 
poses as  the  Federal  program  under  such 
Act,  or  a  dwelling  unit  assisted  under  section 
101  of  the  HoTislng  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  make  the  determinations 
under  this  subsection  on  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance according  to  family  size,  family  or 
individual  Income,  avorage  rents  required, 
or  similar  considerations  for  all  agencies 
making  such  payments. 

(3)  The  additional  payments  under  this 
subsection  may  be  paid  on  a  lump  svun  or 
other  than  monthly  baels  In  cases  In  which 
the  small  size  of  the  payments  that  would 
otherwise  be  reqvilred  do  not  warrant  a  num- 
ber of  separate  payments  or  In  other  cases  In 
which  other  than  monUily  payments  are  de- 
termined warranted  by  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency. 

(4)  No  payment  received  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  considered  as  income  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  eligibility  or  the 
extent  of  eligibility  of  any  person  for  assist- 
ance under  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any 
other  Federal  act. 

(f)  All  functions  performed  under  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  the  operation  of 
the  Act  of  June  11,  1946  (60  Stat.  237),  as 
amended  (6  U.S.C.  lOOl-lOll).  Any  dis- 
placed person  adversely  affected  or  aggrieved 
by  the  operation  of  tills  section  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  may  Institute  In 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Judicial  district  In  which  such  claimant  re- 
sides or  In  which  sucli  claim  first  arose  an 
action  for  the  review  of  such  determination. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  action,  such  court 
shall  have  jiulsdlctlon  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine such  action  and  to  enter  therein  such 
Judgment,  decree,  or  order  as  It  shall  deem 
appropriate  and  may  modify  such  deter- 
mination upon  a  showing  that  such  deter- 
mination was  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  in  vio- 
lation of  standards  applicable  to  such  deter- 
minations in  similar  cases. 

RELOCATION    ASSIStANCE    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  803.  (a)  If  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  acquires  real  property  for  public  use 
m  a  State,  he  shall  provide  a  relocation  as- 
sistance program  for  displaced  persons  which 
shall  offer  the  services  described  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.  If  the  head  of  such 
agency  determines  that  other  persons,  oc- 
cupying property  adjacent  to  the  real  prop- 
erty acquired,  are  caused  substantial  eco- 
nomic Injury  because  of  the  public  Improve- 
ment for  which  such  property  Is  acquired, 
he  may  offer  such  persons  relocation  services 
under  such  program. 

(b)  Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams which  may  be  of  assistance  to  dis- 
placed persons  covered  by  this  Act  shall  co- 
operate to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  with 
the  Federal  or  State  agency  causing  the  dis- 
placement to  assure  that  such  displaced  per- 
sons receive  the  maximum  assistance  avail- 
able to  them. 

(c)  Each  relocation  assistance  program  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
include  such  measures,  facilities,  or  services 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In  order 
(1)  to  determine  the  needs  of  displaced  fam- 
ilies, individuals,  business  concerns,  and  farm 
operators  for  relocation  assistance;  (2)  to 
Eissure  that  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  prior  to  displacement,  there  will  be 
available,  in  areas  not  generally  less  desira- 
ble in  regard  to  public  utilities  and  public 
and  commercial  facilities  and  at  rents  or 
prices  within  the  financial  means  of  the  fam- 
ilies and  Individuals  displaced,  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  dwellings  equal  In  number  to 
the  number  of,  and  available  to,  such  dis- 
placed families  and  Individuals  and  reason- 
ably accessible  to  their  places  of  employ- 
ment, except  that  such  assurance  may  be 
waived  during  any  period  of  national  emer- 
gency proclaimed  by  the  President;  (3)  to 
assist  owners  of  displaced  businesses  and  dis- 
placed farm  operators  in  obtaining  and  be- 


coming established  In  suitable  business  loca- 
tions or  replacement  farms;  (4)  to  supply 
Information  concerning  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  home  acquisition  program 
under  section  221(d)(2)  of  the  Natioma 
Housing  Act,  the  small  business  disaster  loan 
program  under  section  7(b)  (3)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  and  other  programs  offering 
assistance  to  displaced  persons;  (5)  to  assist 
in  minimizing  hardships  to  displaced  persona 
In  adjusting  to  relocation;  and  (6)  to  assure, 
to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  the  coordl- 
nation  of  relocation  activities  with  other 
project  activities  and  other  planned  or  pro- 
posed governmental  actions  In  the  com- 
munity or  nearby  areas  which  may  affect  the 
carrying  out  of  the  relocation  program. 

(d)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  7(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  is  amended  to  read  at 
follows: 

"(3)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
tlcipate  on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  in  continuing  in  business  at 
Its  existing  location.  In  reestablishing  Iti 
business,  In  purchasing  a  business,  or  In  es- 
tablishing a  new  business.  If  the  Administra- 
tion determines  that  such  concern  has  suffer- 
ed substantial  economic  Injury  as  the  result 
of  Its  displacement  by,  or  location  in,  adja- 
cent to,  or  near,  a  federally  aided  urban  re- 
newal project  or  highway  construction  pro- 
gram or  any  other  public  Improvement  pro- 
gram conducted  by  or  with  funds  provided  in 
whole  or  In  part  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  the  States;  and  the  purpose  of  a  loan 
made  pursuant  to  such  project  or  program 
may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Administration, 
Include  the  purchase  or  construction  of  other 
premises  whether  or  not  the  borrower  owned 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  business  and," 

STATES  ACTINa  AS  AGENTS  FOR  VEDEXU. 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  804.  Whenever  real  property  is  ac- 
quired by  a  State  agency  for  a  Federal  pub- 
lic Improvement  project,  such  acquisition 
shall,  for  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  an 
acquisition  by  the  Federal  agency  having  au- 
thority over  such  project  and  such  Federal 
agency  shall  make  relocation  payments,  pro- 
vide relocation  assistance,  and  provide  assur- 
ance of  availability  of  housing  as  required 
In  the  case  of  acquisitions  of  real  property  by 
a  Federal  agency. 

AUTHORrrr  of  the  PRSsiDEirr 

Sec.  805.  (a)  To  carry  into  effect  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  be  msf 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  assure: 

(1)  That  relocation  payments  authorized 
by  section  802  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable 
and  as  uniform  as  practicable; 

(2)  That  a  displaced  person  who  mikee 
proper  application  for  a  relocation  payment 
authorized  for  such  person  by  section  802(a) 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  or  paid — 

(A)  his  actual  and  reasonable  expenses  In 
moving  himself,  his  family,  his  business,  farm 
operation,  or  other  personal  property,  and  In 
the  case  of  a  farm  operation,  for  his  actual 
and  reasonable  expenses  in  searching  lor  a 
replacement  farm; 

(B)  if  he  disposes  of  personal  property  on 
moving  his  business  or  farm  operation  and 
replaces  such  property  at  the  new  locatloa 
an  amount  equal  to  the  reasonable  expenses 
that  would  have  been  required  In  moving 
such  personal  property  to  the  new  location; 
and 

(C)  such  other  expenses  authorized  by 
section  802(a)  as  may  be  provided  for  Id 
regulations  Issued  under  this  section; 

(3)  That  a  displaced  person  who  vaiXtt 
proper  application  for  a  relocation  payment 
authorized  for  such  person  by  this  title  shall 
be  paid  promptly  after  a  move  or,  In  certain 
hardship  cases,  the  President  may,  by  regula- 
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tion  authorize  advance  payment  of  certain 
relocation  costs; 

(4)  That  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  deter- 
mmatlon  as  to  eligibility  for  a  relocation 
payment  authorized  by  this  title,  or  the 
amou-it  of  a  payment,  may  have  his  applica- 
tion reviewed  by  the  head  of  the  agency;  and 

(5)  That  a  displaced  person  shall  have  a 
reasonable  time  In  which  to  apply  for  a  re- 
location payment  authorized  by  this  title. 

(b)  The  President  may,  by  regulation,  es- 
tablish a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  a 
relocation  pa'yment  authorized  by  section 
802(a)  with  due  consideration  for  the  decla- 
ration of  policy  m  this  title  and  the  provl- 
ilons  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
lection  807(b). 

(c)  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  duplication  of  functions,  and  to 
promote  uniform  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  relocation  assistance  programs  for 
displaced  persons,  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  require  that  any  Federal  agency  make  re- 
location payments  or  provide  relocation  serv- 
ices, or  otherwise  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  title,  by  utilizing  the  facilities, 
personnel,  and  services  of  any  other  Federal 
agency,  or  by  entering  into  appropriate  con- 
tracts or  agreements  with  any  State  agency 
baring  an  established  organization  for  con- 
ducting relocation  assistance  programs. 

(d)  The  President  may  make  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  consistent  vrith  the 
provisions  of  this  title  as  he  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  title. 

FUND    AVAII.ABU.rrT 

Sec.  806.  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
available  to  any  Federal  agency  for  the 
acquisition  of  real  property  or  any  Interest 
therein  shall  be  available  also  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

Part  B. — Phjerally  Assisted  Programs 

KILOCATION  payments  AND  ASSISTANCE;   ASST7B- 
ANCE  OF   AVAILABIUTT  OF  HOUSING 

Src.  807.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  no  grant  to,  or  contract  or 
agreement  with  a  State  agency,  under  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  will  be  avail- 
able to  pay  the  cost  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  real  property  or  of  a  public 
improvement  for  which  real  property  Is  to 
be  acquired  or  as  the  result  of  which  dis- 
placement will  otherwise  occur,  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  such 
Federal  financial  assistance  unless  such  State 
agency  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  head  of  such  Federal  agency  to  provide 
to  displaced  persons  for  moves  from  such 
real  property — 

(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
ments as  described  in  section  802(a)  of  this 
title  and  in  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  President  under  section 
805  of  this  title; 

(2)  fixed  relocation  payments  In  the  same 
amounts  and  under  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  are  required  to  be  made  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  by  subsection  802  (b),  (c).  (d), 
and  (e)  of  this  title; 

(3)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  in  section  803(c)  of 
this  title;  and 

(♦)  a  feasible  method  for  the  temporary 
relocation  of  families  and  individuals  dis- 
placed from  the  property  acquired,  and  as- 
surance that  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
wne  prior  to  displacement,  there  will  be 
available  In  areas  not  generally  less  desirable 
la  regard  to  public  utlUtles  and  pubUc  and 
Mmxnercial  facilities  and  at  rents  or  prices 
within  the  financial  means  of  the  families 
and  individuals  displaced,  decent,  safe,  and 
aanltary  dwellings  equal  in  number  to  the 
number  of  and  available  to  such  displaced 
lamlUes  and  Individuals  and  reasonably  ac- 
««slble  to  their  places  of  employment. 

(b)  The  cost  to  a  State  agency  providing 
»e  payments  and  services  described  in  sub- 


section (a)  of  this  section  may  be  Included 
as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  project  for  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  is  available  to 
such  State  agency,  and  such  State  agency 
shall  be  eligible  for  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  such  payments  and 
services  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  with  respect  to  other  project  costs, 
except  that  the  Federal  agency  providing 
such  assistance  shall  contribute  the  first 
$25,000  of  the  cost  of  providing  a  relocation 
payment  to  any  displaced  person.  However, 
no  State  agency  need  agree  to  make  any  re- 
location payment  In  excess  of  (25,000  to  any 
displaced  person  In  order  to  receive  the  as- 
sistance authorized  by  the  subsection. 

(c)  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  ex- 
penses and  duplication  of  functions,  and  to 
promote  uniform  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  relocation  assistance  programs  for 
displaced  persons,  any  agreement  by  a  State 
agency  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  provide  that  such  agency  may  make  re- 
location payments  or  provide  relocation  as- 
sistance or  otherwise  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  title  by  utilizing  the  facilities, 
personnel,  and  services  of  any  other  State 
agency  having  an  established  organization 
for  conducting  relocation  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

(d)  Any  grant  to,  or  contract  or  agreement 
with  a  State  agency  executed  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  under  which  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  Is  available  to  pay 
the  cost  In  connection  with  the  acquisition 
of  real  property,  or  of  the  improvement  for 
which  such  property  Is  acquired,  may  be 
amended  to  Include  an  agreement  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(e)  If  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  deter- 
mines that  it  is  necessary  for  the  exi)€dltloua 
completion  of  a  public  Improvement  for 
which  a  State  agency  has  entered  Into  an 
agreement,  as  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  to  make  relocation  payments  to 
displaced  persons,  or  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 905(b)(1)  of  this  Act,  he  may  advance 
the  Federal  share  of  such  relocation  pay- 
ments and  an  amount  necessary  to  make 
the  required  payments  under  section 
905(b)(1)  to  such  State  agency.  Upon 
determination  by  the  head  of  such  Federal 
agency  that  any  part  of  the  funds  advanced 
to  a  State  agency  under  this  subsection  are 
no  longer  required,  the  amount  which  he 
determines  not  to  be  required  shall  be  repaid 
upon  demand.  Any  sum  advanced  and  not 
repaid  on  demand  shall  be  deducted  from 
simis  otherwise  available  to  such  State 
agency  from  Federal  sources. 

biSFLACEMENT  BT  CERTAIN  PROGRAMS  RECEIVING 
ASSISTANCE  UNDER  TITLE  I  OP  THE  HOUSING 
ACT  OF  1949,  AS  AMENDED 

Sec  808.  A  person  who  moves  or  discon- 
tinues his  business,  or  moves  other  personal 
property,  or  moves  from  his  dwelling  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  as  a 
direct  result  of  any  project  or  program  which 
receives  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  as 
amended,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
be  deemed  to  be  a  displaced  person. 

SEVERABILrrY 

Sec.  809.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  title  and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shaU  not  be  affected  thereby. 

ACTS    KEPEAI.EO 

Sec.  810.  (a)  The  following  laws  and  parts 
of  laws  are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reimburse 
owners  of  lands  required  for  development 
under  his  Jurisdiction  for  their  moving  ex- 
penses, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
May  29, 1958  (43  U.S.C.  1231-1234) . 

(2)  Paragraph  14  of  section  203(b)  of  the 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 

(42  U.S.C.  2473). 

(3)  Section  2680  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code. 

(4)  Section  133  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code. 

(5)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  19C4  (49  U.S.C.  1606(b)). 

(6)  Section  105(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  (42  U.S.C.  1455(C)). 

(7)  Section  114  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
(42U.S.C.  1465(a)-(d)). 

(8)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  15  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C. 
1415(8)),  except  the  first  sentence  of  such 
paragraph. 

(9)  Section  404  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C  3071- 
3074). 

(10)  Section  107  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966. 

(bi  Any  rights  or  liabilities  now  existing 
under  prior  Acts  or  portions  thereof  shall  not 
be  affected  by  the  repeal  of  such  prior  Acta 
or  portions  thereof  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

TITLE  IX.— UNIFORM  LAND  ACQUISITION 

POLICY 

Part  A. — Federal  Programs 

UNIFORM    POLICY    ON    LAND    ACQUISrnON 
PRACTICES 

Sec.  901.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  the 
acquUltlon  of  real  property  bv  amicable 
agreements  with  owners,  to  relieve  conges- 
tion In  the  courts,  to  assure  consistent  treat- 
ment for  ovraers  In  the  many  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  to  promote  public  confidence  In 
Federal  land  acquisition  practices,  heads  of 
Federal  agencies  shall,  consistent  with  pro- 
gram requirements,  be  gtdded  by  the  follow- 
ing policies: 

(1)  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  should 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  acquire  real 
property  by  negotiated  pvirchase. 

(2)  Real  property  should  be  appraised  be- 
fore the  Initiation  of  negotiations,  and  the 
owner  or  his  designated  representative  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  accompany  the 
appraiser  during  his  inspection  of  the 
property. 

(3)  Before  the  initiation  of  negotiations 
for  property,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
concerned  should  establish  a  price  which  he 
beUeves  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  consid- 
eration therefcw  and  should  make  a  prompt 
offer  to  acquire  the  property  for  the  full 
amount  so  established. 

(4)  No  owner  should  be  required  to  sur- 
render possession  of  real  property  before  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  concerned  pays 
the  agreed  purchase  price,  or  deposits  with 
the  court,  in  accordance  with  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  February  26,  1931  (46  Stat  1421- 
40  U.S.C.  258a) ,  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner 
an  amount  not  less  than  the  appraised  fair 
value  of  such  property  as  determined  by 
such  agency  head,  or  the  amount  of  the 
award  of  compensation  in  the  condemnation 
proceeding  for  such  property. 

(5)  The  construction  or  development  of 
public  improvements  should  be  so  scheduled 
that  no  person  lawfully  occupying  real  prop- 
erty will  be  required  to  move  from  a  dwelling, 
or  to  move  his  business  or  farm  operation 
without  at  least  ninety  days'  vmtten  notice. 
If  consistent  with  project  requirements,  from 
the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  concerned. 
Of  the  date  by  which  such  move  is  required. 

(6)  If  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned does  not  reqxilre  a  building,  struct\u-e, 
or  other  Improvement  acquired  as  a  part  of 
the  real  property,  he  should  offer  to  permit 
its  owner  to  remove  it.  As  a  condition  of 
removal,  an  appropriate  agreement  should 
be  required  whereby  the  fair  value  of  such 
building,  structure,  or  Improvement  for  re- 
moval from  the  real  property,  as  determined 
by  such  agency  head,  will  be  deducted  from 
the  compensation  otherwise  to  be  paid  for 
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the  real  property,  however  such  compensa- 
tion may  be  determined. 

(7)  If  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  per- 
mits an  owner  or  tenant  to  occupy  the  real 
property  acquired  on  a  rental  basts  for  a  short 
term  or  for  a  period  subject  to  termination 
by  the  Government  on  short  notice,  the 
amount  of  rent  required  should  not  exceed 
the  fair  rental  value  of  the  property  to  a 
short-terni  occupier.  ' 

(8)  In  no  event  should  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  either  advance  the  time  of  con- 
demnation, or  defer  the  condemnation  and 
the  deposit  of  funds  in  court  for  the  use  of 
the  owner.  In  order  to  compel  an  agreement 
on  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  property. 
If  an  agency  head  cannot  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  owner,  after  negotiations  have 
continued  for  a  reasonable  time,  he  should 
promptly  Institute  condemnation  proceedings 
and,  at  the  same  time  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  practicable,  file  a  declaration  of  taking 
and  deposit  funds  with  the  court  in  accord- 
ance With  the  Act  of  February  26,  1931  (46 
Stat.  1421),  if  possession  Is  required  prior  to 
the  entry  of  the  Judgment  in  the  condemna- 
tion proceedings. 

(9)  If  an  Interest  in  real  property  is  to  be 
acquired  by  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned should,  except  as  to  property  to  be 
acquired  under  section  25  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  (48  Stat.  70.  as 
amended;  16  U.S.C.  831x),  request  the  At- 
torney Greneral  to  institute  formal  condemna- 
tion proceedings.  No  Federal  agency  head 
should  intentionally  make  It  necessary  lor 
an  owner  to  institute  legal  proceedings  to 
prove  the  fact  of  the  taking  of  his  prop- 
erty. 

(10)  If  the  acquisition  of  only  part  of  a 
property  would  leave  its  owner  with  an  un- 
economic remnant,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  should  acquire  the  entire 
property. 

(11)  m  determining  the  boundarieo  of  a 
proposed  public  improvement,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  concerned  should  take  Into 
account  human  considerations.  Including  the 
economic  and  social  effects  of  such  determi- 
nation on  the  owners  and  tenants  of  real 
property  in  the  area,  in  addition  to  engineer- 
ing and  other  factors. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  being 
general  policies  for  the  guidance  of  Federal 
agencies,  shall  create  no  rights  or  liabilities 
not  otherwise  existing  or  available,  nor  affect 
the  validity  of  any  property  acquisitions  by 
purchase  or  condemnation. 

COMPENSATION    FOR    PROPEBTT    ACQTJIBIB 

Sec.  902.  H  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
acquires  real  property  for  public  use  In  any 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  pur- 
chase or  condemnation,  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  property  shall  be  paid  as  compensa- 
tion therefor  unless  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
seller  to  convey  the  property  for  less  than 
fair  market  value. 

BUILDINGS,  STRUCTURES,  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec.  903.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  if  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  acquires  land  or  any  interest  in  land 
for  public  use  in  a  State,  he  shall  acquire  a 
like  Interest,  or  greater  interest,  in  all  build- 
ings, structures,  or  other  Improvements  com- 
prising part  of  the  real  property  so  acquired 
which  are  required  to  bie  removed  from  the 
land  or  which,  in  tha  opinion  of  such  agency 
head,  will  be  adversely  affected  by  such  pub- 
lic use,  of  such  Improvements  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  removed. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "real- 
property"  means  land,  or  any  Interest  in 
land,  and  (1)  any  building,  structure,  or 
otber  improvement  Imbedded  In  or  aflOxed 
to  land,  and  any  article  so  affixed  or  attached 
to  such  building,  structure,  or  Improvement 
as  to  be  an  essential  and  Integral  part  there- 
of; (2)  any  article  affixed  or  attached  to*such 
real  proparty  In  such  manner  that  It  can- 
not be  removed  without  material  injury  to 


itself  or  the  real  property;  and  (3)  any  article 
so  designed,  constructed,  or  specially  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  such  real  property 
is  used  that  (A)  it  is  an  essential  accessory 
or  part  of  such  real  property  (B)  it  is  not 
capable  of  use  elsewheie,  and  (C)  It  would 
lose  substantially  all  Its  value  if  removed 
from  the  real  property. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
extent  of  the  acquisition  of  real  property 
and  the  valuation  thereof,  no  building, 
structure,  or  other  improvement  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  other  than  a  part  of  the  real 
property  solely  because  of  the  right  or  obli- 
gation of  a  tenant,  as  against  the  owner  of 
any  other  interest  in  the  real  property,  to 
remove  such  building,  structure,  or  improve- 
ment at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  shall  pay  to  the 
tenant  the  fair  value  ol  building,  structure, 
or  improvement,  which  fair  value  shall  be 
determined  by  such  agency  head  as  the 
greatest  of  (1)  the  contributive  value  of  the 
improvement  to  the  present  use  of  the  en- 
tirety, (2)  the  current  cost  of  reproduction 
less  depreciation  of  the  Improvement,  or 
(3)  the  value  of  the  Improvement  for  re- 
moval from  the  property. 

EXPENSES  INCIDENTAL  TO  TRANSFER  OF  TITLE  TO 
UNITED    STATES 

Sec  904.  (a)  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency, 
not  later  than  the  date  of  payment  of  the 
purchase  price  or  the  date  of  deposit  of  funds 
to  satisfy  the  award  ot  compensation  in  a 
condemnation  proceeding  to  acquire  real 
property,  whichever  is  the  earlier,  shall  re- 
imburse the  owner,  to  the  extent  the  head  of 
such  agency  deems  fair  and  reasonable,  for 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  for — 

(1)  recording  fees,  transfer  taxes,  and 
^mllar  expenses  in  conveying  such  real  prop- 
erty to  the  United  States, 

(2)  penalty  costs  for  prepayment  of  mort- 
gage incident  to  such  real  property;  and 

(3)  the  pro  rata  portion  of  real  property 
taxes  allocable  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  vesting  title  or  taie  effective  date  of  a 
court  order  of  possession,  whichever  is  the 
earlier. 

(b)  The  determination  as  to  such  pay- 
ments by  the  head  of  »uch  agency  shall  be 
final  and  no  provision  of  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  give  any  person  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion in  any  court,  nor  may  any  violation  of 
this  section  be  raised  as  a  defense  by  such 
person  in  any  action. 

Part  B. — Pederallt  Assisted  F>rocrams 
requirements  for  .approval  of  contracts  or 

agreements    for    FEDEBAL   FINANCIAL    ASSIST- 
ANCE 

Sec  905.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  on  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  nc  grant  to  or  contract 
or  agreement  with  a  State  agency,  under 
which  Federal  financlail  assistance  will  be 
available  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  the  cost 
of  the  acquisition  of  real  property  or  of  a 
public  Improvement  for  which  real  property 
is  to  be  acquired,  may  be  approved  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  such  Federal  financial 
assistance  unless  such  State  agency  has  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  which  shall  pro- 
vide— 

(1)  that  every  reasotiable  effort  shall  be 
made  to  acquire  the  real  property  by  nego- 
tiated purchase; 

(2)  that  the  construction  or  development 
of  the  public  improvement  will  be  so  sched- 
uled that,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
no  person  will  be  required  to  move  from  a 
home,  farm,  or  business  location  without  at 
least  ninety  days'  written  notice.  If  consist- 
ent with  project  requirements,  from  such 
State  agency  of  the  date  by  which  the  move 
is  required;  and 

(3)  that  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  head 
of  the  State  agency,  before  initiating  nego- 
tiations for  real  property,  to  establish  a 
price  which  he  believes  to  be  a  fair  and 
reasonable    consideration    therefor,    and    to 


make  a  prompt  offer  to  acquire  the  property 
for  the  full  amount  so  established. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  on  and  after  January  1,  1970.  no  grant 
to.  or  contract  or  agreement  with  a  State 
agency,  under  which  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance will  be  available  to  pay  in  whole  or 
in  part  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  real 
property,  or  of  a  public  Improvement  for 
which  real  property  Is  to  be  acquired,  may 
be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
such  Federal  financial  assistance,  unless  sucb 
State  agency  has  entered  into  the  agree- 
ments described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  has  agreed — 

( 1 )  that  no  owner  will  be  required  to  sur- 
render possession  of  real  property  before  the 
head  of  the  State  agency  (A)  pays  the  agreed 
purchase  price,  (B)  makes  available  to  ttie 
owner,  by  court  deposit  or  otherwise,  an 
amount  not  less  than  seventy-five  percent  of 
the  appraised  fair  value  of  such  property, 
as  approved  by  such  State  agency  head,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  owner  to 
contest  the  amount  of  compensation  due  for 
the  property,  or  (C)  deposits  or  pays  the  final 
award  of  compensation  In  the  condemnation 
proceeding  for  such  property; 

(2)  that  any  decrease  In  the  value  of  real 
property  prior  to  the  date  of  valuation  caused 
by  the  public  improvement  for  which  such 
property  is  acquired,  or  by  the  likelihood  that 
the  property  would  be  acquired  for  tlie  pro- 
posed public  Improvement,  other  than  that 
due  to  physical  deterioration  v/ithln  the  rea- 
sonable control  of  the  owner,  will  be  disre- 
garded In  determining  the  compensation  for 
tho  property;  and 

(3)  that  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  extent  of  the  acquisition  of  real  property 
and  the  value  thereof,  no  building,  structure, 
or  other  Improvement  will  be  deemed  to  be 
other  than  a  part  of  the  real  property  solely 
because  of  the  right  or  obligation  of  a  tenant, 
as  against  the  owner  of  any  other  interest  In 
the  real  property,  to  remove  such  building, 
structure,  or  improvement,  and  that  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  value  which  such 
building,  structure,  or  Improvement  con- 
tributes to  the  value  of  the  real  property 
acquired,  or  the  value  of  such  building, 
structure,  or  Improvement  for  removal  from 
the  real  property,  whichever  is  the  greater, 
will  be  paid  to  the  tenant  therefor. 

PROVISIONS  REPEALED 

Sec.  906.  Effective  on  January  1,  1970.  sec- 
tions 401,  402,  and  403  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  are  hereby 
repealed. 
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THE     INTERGOVERNMENTAL    PER- 
SONNEL   ACT    OF    1967 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Brewster, 
Clark,  Gruening,  Hart,  Jackson,  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  McGee,  Metcalf,  Nel- 
son, and  Randolph,  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of  1967, 
to  strengthen  intergovernmental  coop- 
eration and  the  administration  of  grant- 
in-aid  programs,  to  extend  State  and 
local  merit  systems  to  additional  pro- 
grams financed  by  Federal  funds,  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  improvement  of  State 
and  local  personnel  administration,  to 
authorize  Federal  assistance  in  training 
State  and  local  employees,  to  provide 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  training  of  their  employees,  to  au- 
thorize interstate  compacts  for  personnel 
and  training  activities,  to  facilitate  the 
interchange  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
remain  at  the  desk  for  10  days  to  per- 


mit other  Senators  to  add  their  names 
ascosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for  over 
3  years  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  which  I  chair,  has 
been  studying  the  problems  of  American 
federalism  in  its  effort  to  meet  the  public 
demands  of  our  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation. One  serious  crisis  area  that  we 
have  found  involves  government  man- 
power at  State  and  local  levels.  There 
are  not  enough  competent  and  profes- 
sional people  employed  at  these  levels  to 
coordinate  and  implement  effective 
planning  and  public  development  pro- 
grams. A  tight  professional  and  tech- 
nical labor  market  and  an  extraordinary 
lack  of  personnel,  training,  and  recruit- 
ment systems,  which  discourage  good 
people  from  choosing  a  career  in  State 
and  local  governments,  all  compound  the 
problem. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
the  success  of  our  Great  Society  pro- 
grams— and  indeed  perhaps  the  future 
of  American  federalism — largely  depends 
upon  whether  we  recognize  and  overcome 
the  crisis  in  governmental  manpower. 
Thus  far,  we  have  acted  as  though  this 
crisis  does  not  exist. 

During  the  past  five  sessions  of  Con- 
gress we  have  developed  the  most  im- 
pressive package  of  Federal  legislation 
since  the  New  Deal  to  attack  poverty, 
ignorance,  uneven  economic  develop- 
ment, discrimination,  and  urban  blight 
and  sprawl.  We  have  appropriated  more 
money  for  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments than  in  all  the  previous  Congresses 
in  our  history. 

But  the  success  of  these  programs  is 
only  as  good  as  the  people  who  carry 
them  out — in  the  fastest,  most  effective 
way  possible.  The  ultimate  burden  is 
on  the  State  and  local  administrators. 
They  are  on  the  firing  line  of  the  Great 
Society.  They  must  be  given  every  en- 
couragement and  assistance  to  do  their 
work  well. 

The  proposed  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1967  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  first  comprehensive  Federal  aid 
program  for  improving  and  strengthen- 
ing State  and  local  administration. 
With  some  additions,  the  bill  is  the  same 
as  S.  3408,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
last  session  and  on  which  hearings  were 
held  last  August.  It  focuses  on  four 
prime  problems  in  the  manpower  area: 
merit  system  requirements;  personnel 
management;  in-service  training  pro- 
grams; and  interchange  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  employees. 

title  I MERIT  SYSTEMS  IN  FEDERALLY 

AIDED     PROGRAMS 

Title  I  authorizes  the  President,  as 
he  deems  practicable,  to  require  as  a  con- 
dition for  receiving  funds  under  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  that  State  and 
local  administrative  personnel  be  em- 
ployed under  a  merit  system  meeting 
Federal  standards. 

This  title  also  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  an  "advisory  council" 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  var- 
ious levels  of  government  to  study  and 
recommend  the  appropriate  personnel 
standards  and  to  identify  those  programs 


to  which  merit  systems  should  be  ex- 
tended. 

The  title  further  requires  that  the 
President  take  such  recommendations  of 
the  council  Into  consideration  in  estab- 
lishing the  merit  system  requirements. 

This  injection  of  the  role  of  an  ad- 
visory council  to  help  the  President  work 
out  merit  system  standards  came  from 
the  hearings,  where  many  knowledge- 
able witnesses  expressed  the  view  that 
there  should  be  the  greatest  possible  rep- 
resentation of  views  from  the  State  and 
local  levels  in  determining  merit  con- 
ditions which  must  be  met. 

There  is  really  nothing  new  or  revolu- 
tionary in  this  title.  Such  requirements 
have  been  in  effect  since  1939.  when  they 
were  added  to  such  programs  as  old  age 
assistance,  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged,  unemployment  compensation,  aid 
and  services  to  needy  families  with  chil- 
dren, and  others.  In  recent  years,  the 
requirement  has  been  included  in  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  health  in- 
surance for  the  aged,  and  medicare. 
Presently,  some  24  programs  out  of  a 
total  of  approximately  220  now  carry  the 
merit  system  requirement.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
administers  most  of  these  programs,  but 
grants  under  the  civil  defense  program 
are  also  covered  by  it.  In  1964,  the  La- 
bor Department's  Appropriation  Act  ap- 
plied the  requirement  to  the  Federal  Em- 
ployment Service. 

The  Federal  Government,  nearly  all 
the  experts  in  the  field,  and  26  States 
recognize  a  relationship  between  attract- 
ing and  retaining  competent  public  per- 
sonnel, and  the  presence  of  a  viable, 
functioning  merit  system.  Title  I  is 
rooted  in  this  relationship,  as  the  follow- 
ing comment  of  a  secretary  of  internal 
afifairs  of  a  Middle  Atlantic  State  in- 
dicates: 

...  I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
In  programs  where  this  principle  is  already 
applied  ...  it  has  had  a  salutary  effect  on 
State  and  local  administration.  I  can  see  no 
objection  to  this  provision,  especially  since 
it  is  provided  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  exercise  no  authority  over  the  selection, 
tenure,  or  compensation  of  individuals  em- 
ployed in  accordance  with  such  an  arrange- 
ment. .  .  . 

Existing  Federal  efforts  to  encourage 
merit  systems,  however,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  adequate,  since  they  are 
geared  largely  to  the  needs  of  certain 
grant  programs  and  certain  categories  of 
specialized  personnel  admini.":tering 
them.  State  and  local  efforts  have  been 
equally  piecemeal  and  shortsighted.  The 
profes.sional  needs  of  the  public  service  at 
these  levels  are  simply  not  being  met. 
The  record  shows  that,  of  a  total  of  2 
million  State  employees  in  1965,  less  than 
a  million  were  under  a  merit  system. 
In  26  States,  only  50  percent  of  full-time 
employees  were  covered,  and  in  12  States, 
coverage  was  minimal.  This  is  only  a 
quantitative  picture;  the  qualitative  side 
is  much  less  known. 

Estimates  for  local  personnel  are  even 
more  unimpressive.  A  reading  of  vari- 
ous surveys  suggests,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  municipalities  and  nearly  all 
of  our  counties  are  dominated  by  old- 
style  patronage  politics  or  an  equally 
old-style  civil  service  system  that  em- 


phasizes rigid  requirements.  Job  secu- 
rity, and  the  policing  function. 

The  Municipal  Manpower  Commission, 
and  more  recently  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  attempted  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem.  The 
Commission  recommended,  among  other 
things,  that — 

The  chief  executive  should  be  given 
clear-cut  responsibility  for  personnel  ad- 
ministration. 

The  independent  civil  service  commis- 
sion, where  it  exists,  should  be  abolished 
or  limited  to  an  advisory  function. 

The  appointment  and  advancement  of 
public  personnel  should  be  based  exclu- 
sively on  merit  principles. 

Unfortunately,  most  local  Jurisdictions 
have  made  little  progress  in  blending 
these  merit  and  modem  management 
themes  into  a  functioning,  politically 
feasible,  and  effective  personnel  system. 

One  of  the  recommendations  advanced 
by  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment in  its  recent  and  widely  publicized 
report,  "Modernizing  Local  Govern- 
ment," is  a  case  in  point.  The  report 
reads : 

Personnel  practices  based  on  merit  and 
professional  competence  should  replace  the 
personal  or  partisan  "sijolls  system"  found  In 
most  counties  and  many  other  local  units. 

Specialized  skills  are  increasingly  essen- 
tial to  solution  of  most  governmental  prob- 
lems, whether  in  highway  engineering,  pub- 
lic health  and  sanitation,  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, education,  pollution  control,  slum 
clearance,  public  finance,  or  in  management 
of  such.  Skills  require  training  and  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  innate  ability.  Persons  with 
high  skills  must  be  recruited,  developed,  and 
utilized  effectively.  This  is  unlikrty  to  oc- 
cur in  a  climate  of  petty  partisanship,  low 
salaries  and  confused  authority. 

The  record  shows  that  the  impact  of 
the  Federal  legislation  requiring  merit 
standards  has  been  the  primary  factor  in 
sustaining  the  career  principle  in  nearly 
half  the  States  and  in  many  localities. 
Moreover,  the  administration  of  these 
requirements  has  been  carried  out  with 
a  minimum  of  discomfort  and  political 
controversy. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  re- 
quirements establishing  a  system  of  pub- 
lic employment — operating  under  public 
rules  and  based  on  competitive  exami- 
nations, tenure  contingent  upon  success- 
ful performance,  and  promotion  on 
evaluated  capacity  and  service — should 
be  extended  to  more  gi-ant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, such  as  this  title  provides.  There 
are,  admittedly,  problems  inherent  in  at- 
tempting to  apply  merit  system  require- 
ments across  the  board,  but  I  feel  that 
the  language  now  worked  out  in  title  I 
will  give  the  President  sufficient  flexi- 
bility and  an  opportimity  to  be  advised 
by  the  States  and  localities  as  to  the  best 
ways  of  resolving  these  problems  before 
they  are  encountered. 

TITLE  n — GRANTS  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

Title  n  authorizes  matching  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  help 
strengthen  their  personnel  management 
systems.  In  order  to  upgrade  the  core 
management  personnel  function  at  State 
and  local  levels,  we  must  first  strengthen 
the  professional  capabilities  of  those  who 
recruit,  examine,  and  develop  position 
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classification  systems  and  pay  scales  on 
an  agency-wide  ba£d&'  Project  grants 
are  authorized  to  coA^r  a  wide  variety 
of  activities — ^including  the  improvement 
of  one  or  more  of  the  traditional  per- 
sonnel functions,  the  upgrading  of  per- 
sonnel agencies,  manpower  planning,  or 
the  initiation  of  pilot  projects  geared  to 
meeting  special  iirban  needs. 

To  be  approved,  a  State  program  must 
include  designation  of  a  State  agency 
for  its  administration,  provision  for  a 
merit  system  and  for  State  matching 
funds,  and  a  description  of  the  plan  for 
improving  State  personnel  management. 
Such  a  program  might  include  expansion 
of  a  State's  present  merit  system;  plans 
to  meet  Uie  manpower  needs  in  new  or 
expanding  State  programs:  improvement 
in  recruitment,  examination,  classifica- 
tion, and  pay  plans;  development  of 
auxiliary  types  of  Jobs  to  supplement 
professional  staff  in  short  supply;  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects; 
and  Interdepartmental  and  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  in  personnel  ad- 
ministration. 

Other  sections  of  this  title  would  ex- 
tend grant  programs  for  improvement 
of  personnel  administration  to  local  gov- 
ernments, both  metropolitan  and  non- 
metropolitan.  As  I  said  earlier,  metro- 
politan governments  are  facing  new  and 
acute  problems  with  limited  resources  in 
personnel  administration;  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  this  is  true  of  those  local 
governments  experiencing  rapid  growth 
as  a  result  of  their  proximity  to  already- 
urbanized  areas. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  assigned  the  responsibil- 
ity for  administering  this  program. 
This  was  done  in  recognition  of  the  long 
experience  and  competence  of  HEW's 
Division  of  State  Merit  Systems  in  giving 
assistance  to  States  for  the  past  20  years 
under  the  various  grant-in-aid  programs 
which  already  require  merit  system  per- 
sonnel administration.  That  division, 
moreover,  has  demonstrated  the  capacity 
to  reach  agreement  with  the  Defense  and 
Labor  Departments  on  standards  for 
personnel  administration  In  grant  pro- 
grams requiring  merit  coverage.  At 
such  time  as  the  preponderance  of  aid 
programs  requiring  merit  system  shifts 
from  HEW,  it  may  be  desirable  to  trans- 
fer this  unit  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Title  n  has  been  changed  In  some  re- 
spects from  that  title  in  S.  3408.  The 
authorization  for  grants  for  State  per- 
sonnel administration  has  been  increased 
to  meet  the  objections  of  a  number  of 
witnesses  that  the  original  amoimts  were 
Inadequate.  The  minimum  State  allot- 
ment has  been  increased.  The  require- 
ment of  a  State  plan  providing  for  a 
merit  system  has  been  made  more  flex- 
ible. And  provisions  have  been  Inserted 
to  assure  that  State  and  local  matching 
funds  required  to  qualify  for  Federal 
grants  not  be  obtained  by  reducing  State 
and  local  support  for  existing  programs, 
or  that  State  funds  used  for  matching  on 
other  federally  assisted  merit  programs 
not  be  used  for  matching. 

TITLE  in — AITTHORIZATION'  FOB  TRAININO 

Title  HI  of  the  proposed  Act  author- 
izes Federal  departments  and  agencies 
conducting  training  programs  for  their 
administrative,  professional,  and  techni- 


cal personnel  to  open  these  programs  to 
counterpart  State  and  local  personnel. 
It  also  authorizes  Federal  agencies  and 
departments  administering  Federal  aid 
programs  to  conduct  training  programs 
for  such  State  and  local  personnel. 
Federal  agencies  are  permitted  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  localities,  from  that 
portion  of  grant  funds  earmarked  for 
administrative  costs,  to  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  such  training.  In  addition, 
such  agencies  are  permitted  to  make 
grants  from  these  funds  for  educational 
leave  to  allow  State  and  local  employees 
In  short  supply  categories  to  attend 
training  courses  related  to  the  grant 
programs. 

A  new  section  to  title  III  authorizes 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  review 
existing  training  programs,  to  identify 
training  needs,  and  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  Its  findings.  It  fur- 
ther authorizes  the  President  to  assign 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  the  role  of 
"coordinator"  under  the  title. 

In  general  the  title  seeks  to  expand  the 
cooperative  relationships  which  already 
exist  between  many  Federal  Government 
agencies  and  States  and  localities  with 
respect  to  training.  The  FBI  Academy 
for  some  years  has  trained  police  officers 
for  both  State  and  local  governments. 
The  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vides "assistance  in  training  State  and 
local  law  enforcempnt  officers."  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  are  also  authorized  to 
train  counterpart  State  and  local  offi- 
cials. A  number  of  other  agencies  have 
the  training  authority,  but  some  have 
made  little  use  of  it;  others — and  no  one 
has  been  able  to  provide  us  thus  far  with 
a  reliable  listing — lack  this  authority. 

Title  m  meets  both  these  problems. 
It  will  give  new  life  to  the  training  ef- 
forts of  those  agencies  that  have  failed 
to  exercise  their  statutory  powers.  And 
it  will  remove  any  restrictions  which 
others  have  encountered  in  conducting 
such  training  programs. 

A  new  section  has  been  added  to  title 
HI  which  would  establish  an  advisory 
council  on  training,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  State  aod  local  officials  and 
other  interested  groups  to  advise  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  establishing 
policy  and  programs  under  this  title. 
Again,  as  in  the  case  of  merit  systems. 
State  and  local  governments  are  brought 
Into  Federal  decisionmaking  and  en- 
couraged to  develop  a  closer  partnership. 

Changes  In  public  policy,  advancing 
technology,  and  the  application  of  new 
Federal  programs  require  State  and  local 
governments  to  train  or  retrain  em- 
ployees to  meet  the  needs  of  the  job  and 
the  times,  and  to  compete  in  the  man- 
power market.  But  the  voters  do  not 
really  understand  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting these  central  personnel  offices. 
Ponder  this  assessment  by  a  New  Eng- 
land educational  foundation  of  the 
problem  as  it  affects  this  six-State  area : 

The  central  personnel  agencies  In  New 
England  are  preoccupied  with  Immediate 
operating  problems  and  are  hemmed  in  by 
limited  financial  resources.  For  these  rea- 
sons they  have  been  \inable  to  undertake 
research  and  planning  projects  necessary  to 
anticipate  manpower  development.  The 
central  personnel  agencies  are,  moreover,  ex- 
periencing dlfiScuIty  la  the  performance  of 
dally  operations.    Several  State  line  agencies 


consider  their  central  personnel  agency  to 
be  seriously  understaffed  and  say  that  this 
has  hampered  departmental  recruitment, 
classification,  examination,  and  training.  ai 
a  result,  recruitment  and  training  functlong 
are  Increasingly  being  performed  by  line 
agencies  themselves  .  .  .  Central  personnel 
agencies  need  both  additional  manpower  and 
financial  resources  .  .  . 

Speaking  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Taylor  supported  this  New 
England  statement: 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  programs  of  in- 
service  training  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  pres- 
ent St^te  and  local  public  employees.  Many 
of  these  men  and  women  have  been  serving 
well  as  public  employees  for  many  years,  but 
the  demands  of  today's  urban  development 
techniques  are  often  outside  the  scope  of 
their  training  and  experience.  These  public 
servants  have  great  contributions  to  make  to 
the  realization  of  the  goals  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety if  only  we  will  recognize  their  desperate 
need  for  short  courses,  extension  courses, 
workshops,  and  on-the-job  training  in  cur- 
rent urban  development  practices. 

.  .  .  Public  enterprise  is  a  going  concern 
on  the  local  and  State  level  and  it  must  not 
only  attract  new  talent,  but  also  retrain  Its 
present  employees. 

These  findings  clearly  Indicate  that 
most  of  us  have  yet  to  accept,  and  act  on 
the  proposition  that  a  professional  public 
service  is  as  critical  to  improved  inter- 
governmental relations,  and  to  the  mean- 
ingful concept  of  creative  federalism  as 
any  single  issue.  At  the  Federal  level, 
the  personnel  problem  has  received  al- 
most continuous  attention  since  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  appointment  of  the 
Randall  Commission  in  1961.  At  the 
State  and  local  levels,  however,  it  is  only 
beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  topic  of 
broad  national  concern. 

TITLE     IV GRANTS      FOR     TBAININC      STATE     AltD 

LOCAL     OFFICERS     AND     EMPLOYEES 

Title  IV  gives  the  States  the  basic 
responsibility  for  developing  plans  lor 
training  their  own  employees,  and  the 
initial  responsibility  for  Joining  with  local 
governments  to  develop  such  programs 
for  local  personnel.  Plans  would  include 
the  continuing  assessment  of  training 
needs,  equitable  standards  relating  to  the 
selection  and  assignment  of  personnel 
for  training,  and  better  utilization  of 
personnel  receiving  such  training.  A 
State  plan  also  would  Include  guidelines 
covering  the  selection  of  universities  or 
other  nongovernmental  facilities  when 
such  institutions  are  to  be  used  for  train- 
ing purposes.  However,  if  after  1  year 
a  State  has  not  presented  a  plan,  the 
local  governments  can  submit  their  own 
plans,  designating  a  single  local  agency 
for  administration  under  requirements 
established  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion with  the  concurrence  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Such  an  assertion  of  local  con- 
trol can  be  challenged  by  the  State  at  an 
administrative  hearing. 

TTTLB    V— COOPERATION    IN    BECBtTITMENT    AOT 
EXAMINATION 

Title  V  authorizes  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  Join  on  a  shared-cost 
basis  with  States  and  units  of  general 
local  government  in  cooperative  recruit- 
ment or  examinations  under  mutually 
agreeable  regulations.  Some  authorities 
believe  the  Commission  already  possesses 
this  authority,  but  the  same  authorities 
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concede  that  adequate  provision  is  lack- 
ing with  respect  to  financing  such  Joint 
activity.  This  title  provides  a  statutory 
basis  for  the  Commission's  authority  to 
enter  into  such  cooperative  arrange- 
ments, and  it  settles  the  financial  ques- 
tion by  adopting  the  shared-cost  for- 
mula. 

The  Conunittee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment's recent  study  on  local  govern- 
ments recommended: 

To  assist  in  recruiting  competent  individ- 
uals, the  Federal  Service  Entrance  Examina- 
tion test  results  should  be  made  available 
to  local  governments.  Since  less  than  9  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  for  Federal  GS-5  ap- 
pointments, for  example,  ever  accept  any  Fed- 
eral position,  to  provide  local  units  with  such 
information  should  not  materially  aSect  the 
Federal  Government's  recruitment  capabU- 
ity.  Instead,  it  would  undoubtedly  result 
in  more  persons  entering  government  serv- 
ice at  levels  where  their  training  is  crlticaUy 
needed. 

Title  V  implements  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

TITLE    VI INTERSTATE    COMPACTS 

Title  VI  gives  prior  congressional  con- 
sent to  interstate  compacts  or  other 
agreements  for  cooperative  efforts  and 
mutual  assistance  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  personnel  and  training  pro- 
grams for  State  and  local  employees. 
The  New  England  States  have  already 
launched  a  survey  of  the  possibilities  of 
regional  collaboration  with  respect  to 
persormel  training  programs.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  title  will  stimulate  com- 
parable efforts  in  other  regions.  Build- 
ing on  the  precedent  set  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961 — which  gave  prior  congres- 
sional approval  to  Interstate  compacts 
establishing  metropolitan  agencies  in 
multi-State  urban  areas — this  provision 
hopefully  will  encourage  expanded  ef- 
forts to  develop  training  programs  on  a 
regional  basis. 

TITLE    VH — REPORTS,    RECORDS,    AND    ATTDrtS 

The  reports,  records,  and  audits  pro- 
visions which  were  under  individual 
titles  in  S.  3408  have  now  been  consoli- 
dated under  one  title,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

TTILE     Vrn INTERCHANGE     OF     FEDERAL,     STATE, 

AND   LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 

Title  Vin  provides  for  the  opportunity 
for  Federal  employees  to  be  interchanged 
In  their  positions  with  State  and  local 
employees  for  a  period  of  assignment  not 
to  exceed  2  years.  Federal  employees 
would  be  considered  on  detail  to  a  reg- 
ular work  assignment,  with  full  salary 
and  benefits  or  in  a  status  of  leave-of- 
absence-without-salary,  but  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  benefits.  Elmployees  of 
State  or  local  goveriunents  assigned  to 
a  Federal  agency  would  be  given  appoint- 
ments in  the  agency,  or  be  considered 
on  detail  to  the  agency.  Supervision  of 
the  duties  of  State  and  local  employees 
during  such  assigmnent  would  be  gov- 
erned by  agreement  between  the  Federal 
agency  and  the  governments  involved. 

This  is  a  new  title,  framed  out  of  the 
recommendations  of  many  witnesses  at 
the  hearings  on  S.  3408.  It  follows  lan- 
guage suggested  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
and  may  well  become  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  features  of  the  bill. 


The  Council  of  State  Goverrmients' 
Committee  on  Suggested  State  Legisla- 
tion has  developed  a  model  State  em- 
ployee Interchange  act  to  equip  States  to 
participate  in  exchange  programs.  A 
1962  PubUc  Personnel  Association  study 
showed  that  three  States  had  specific 
legislation  authorizing  employee  inter- 
change, while  34  additional  States  could 
provide  for  such  Interchange  either  by 
detailing  individuals  or  by  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  appointment  elsewhere.  Of 
particular  significance  is  the  fact  that 
by  1965,  2  years  after  the  appearance  of 
the  model  act,  10  States  had  provided 
specific  statutory  authorization.  Re- 
cently, the  Midwestern  Conference  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  took 
action  urging  favorable  consideration  of 
the  model  legislation  by  those  States 
which  had  not  adopted  it. 

In  connection  with  promulgating  the 
model  act,  the  Committee  on  Suggested 
Legislation  recommended  that  Congress 
enact  broad  legislation  permitting  all 
Federal  agencies  to  participate  in  em- 
ployee interchange  programs  with  State 
and  local  governments. 

Civil  Ser\'ice  Commission  Chairman 
John  Macy  strongly  supported  this  idea 
of  personnel  interchange.    He  testified: 

There  are  interchange  programs  taking 
place  now  in  areas  such  as  public  health,  but 
I  believe  there  would  be  profit  for  all  con- 
cerned If  it  were  possible  for  State  officials  to 
serve  a  period  of  time  on  loan  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  I  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  assist  States  and  localities  mate- 
rially if  they  would  loan  out  some  of  their 
experienced  people.  Not  as  Feds  who  have 
entered  the  local  fold,  but  as  members  of  the 
local  staff  for  a  period  of  time.  This  kind  of 
service  should  be  encouraged. 

THE    PROBLEMS    OF    GROWING    GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  President,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  big  government  today.  Their 
growth  has  been  enormous  during  the 
past  20  years.  This  growth  has  been  a 
necessary  resporise  to  the  burgeoning 
public  demands  of  our  citizens,  especially 
in  the  urban  areas. 

Between  1946  and  1965,  State  revenues 
rose  467  percent,  and  local  revenues  were 
up  460  percent.  Twenty  years  ago,  the 
States  and  localities  spent  a  total  of  $11 
billion  to  meet  public  needs;  this  year 
they  will  spend  nearly  $90  billion,  and  an 
armual  expenditure  of  over  $180  billion 
is  anticipated  by  1975.  This  is  more 
than  is  expected  for  the  entire  Federal 
budget,  including  defense,  space,  and  for- 
eign aid  commitments. 

Big  expenditure  is  not  the  only  meas- 
ure of  size  at  State  and  local  levels.  In 
1946,  State  and  local  employees  num- 
bered 3.3  million;  today  this  has  In- 
creased 130  percent  to  8  million  persons, 
including  2  million  in  State  governments. 
By  1975,  the  figure  is  expected  to  reach 
12  million.  This  rise  in  public  employ- 
ment in  State  and  local  government  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  2.6  million  Federal 
civilian  employment  workers,  which  fig- 
ure has  remained  stable  during  the  past 
20  years. 

Analysis  of  the  evolving  employment 
pattern  for  State  and  local  government 
reveals  some  striking  shifts  from  that  of 
a  generation  ago.  From  1954  to  1964, 
special  districts,  school  districts,  town- 
ships, and  States — in  that  order — en- 
Joyed  higher  employment  rates  than  the 


4. 3 -percent  average  smnual  Increase  that 
characterized  overall  State  and  local  hir- 
ing during  that  decade.  In  terms  of 
functional  categories.  State  and  local 
employment  in  police  protection  In- 
creased by  30  percent  from  1957  to  1964, 
and  in  public  health  and  hospitals,  by  41 
percent.  The  number  of  full-time  public 
employees  in  education  soared  by  60  per- 
cent, and  those  in  public  welfare,  by  62 
percent.  Finally,  of  the  total  manpower 
involved  with  civil  governmental  fimc- 
tions,  the  State  and  local  sector  now 
accounts  for  over  80  percent.  In  short, 
State  and  local  public  service  has  ex- 
perienced a  remarkable  transformation 
during  the  past  2  decades — in  terms  of 
size,  hiring  units,  occupational  composi- 
tion, and  added  responsibilities. 

Most  of  us  Icnow  the  reasons  for  this 
massive  growth:  the  population  boom, 
the  demand  for  expanded  services  gen- 
erated by  it,  the  physical  and  social  prob- 
lems stemming  from  urbanization  and 
suburbanization,  and  the  desire  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  for  a  higher  level  and  qual- 
ity of  public  services  than  provided  a  gen- 
eration ago;  the  disproportionate  growth 
in  the  size  of  those  age  groups  requiring 
extensive  public  services — the  young  and 
the  old — and  the  stimulating  effect  of 
expanded  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

The  growth  in  manpower  and  public 
programs  at  State  and  local  levels  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  Improvement 
in  the  quality  and  professional  caliber  of 
administration.  The  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
has  been  studying  this  problem  for  the 
past  3  years. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  the  pri- 
mary need  of  State  and  local  government 
Is  to  attract  and  retain  good  people.  This 
is  frustrated  at  the  outset  by  the  extraor- 
dinary shortage  in  professional  man- 
power at  all  levels  of  government  and  in 
the  private  sector.  Compared  with  an 
18-percent  increase  In  the  total  number 
of  workers  of  all  kinds,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  foresees  a  rise  of  40  per- 
cent in  the  number  needed  for  profes- 
sional and  technical  jobs.  Many  well- 
trained  and  well-qualified  employees  of 
State  and  local  goverrunent  who  were 
hired  during  the  depression  years  are  now 
approaching  retirement.  More  than  one- 
third  of  all  municipal  executives,  for  ex- 
ample, fall  in  this  category  and  are  slated 
for  retirement  in  this  decade. 

When  the  long-range  implications  of 
prospective  State  and  local  manpower 
needs  are  considered,  this  gap  yawns  even 
wider.  As  the  President  pointed  out  in 
his  Princeton  University  speech  last  May : 

By  1970,  our  State  governments  must  grow 
by  more  than  600,000  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times.  Employment  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment will  exceed  10  million  persons.  Each 
year  over  the  next  decade,  our  Nation  wlU 
need  200,000  new  public  school  teachers  to 
keep  up  with  the  growing  population. 

Other  chilling  statistics  can  also  be 
cited: 

Approximately  half  the  Nation's  mu- 
nicipal health  directors  v^-ill  be  eligible 
for  retirement  within  the  next  10  years. 

Two  hundred  vacancies  for  trafBc  en- 
gineers will  occur  armually  in  the  years 
ahead,  but  only  approximately  50  new 
graduates  will  be  available  each  year  in 
this  specialized  field. 
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Two  vacancies  will  exist  for  every  grad- 
uate of  a  university  course  in  city  or 
regional  planning. 

By  1980,  local  governments  alone  will 
have  to  recruit  approximately  300,000  ad- 
ditional administrative  and  professional 
employes  to  maintain  their  current  pro- 
gram objectives. 

But  aside  from  the  manpower  shortage, 
the  subcommittee  found  that  existing 
State  and  local  personnel  and  manage- 
ment systems  tended  to  discourage  com- 
petent people  from  entering  government 
service  at  these  levels.  In  many  in- 
stances, working  conditions  were  unfa- 
vorable. Budgets  for  equipment  and  of- 
fice space  were  limited.  Career  develop- 
ment systems,  including  the  chance  for 
job  mobility,  inservice  training,  and  pro- 
motions, were  minimal  except  in  the  larg- 
er jurisdictions.  Strong  merit  systems 
were  frequently  lacking,  thereby  result- 
ing in  the  loading  of  agencies  with  in- 
competent, uninspiring,  and  often  indif- 
ferent persormel. 

Too  often,  administrative  personnel 
were  given  assignments  without  clear  ob- 
jectives, or  were  frustrated  by  compli- 
cated intergovernmental  structures,  and 
responsible  administrators  were  boxed  in 
by  inflexible  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  hiring,  firing,  and  disciplinary 
action. 

It  was  found  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  deterrents  to  improved  manpower 
at  State  and  local  levels  was  the  low 
salary  scales.  For  instance,  annual  sal- 
aries of  professional  positions,  all  requir- 
ing college  degrees,  were  typical:  public 
health  nurse,  $5,200;  unemployment 
claims  deputy,  $6,000;  welfare  case 
worker.  $6,500;  sanitation  official.  $6,000; 
vocational  counselor,  $7,000;  hearings 
examiner,  $8,000.  Besides  discouraging 
employees  of  merit,  low  pay  scales  create 
a  host  of  other  problems:  turnover  is 
high,  and  efficiency  is  greatly  reduced. 
Many  workers  spend  too  much  time  and 
energy  "moonlighting"  in  order  to  aug- 
ment total  income.  The  temptation  for 
accepting  gratuities  for  special  favors  is 
heightened.  And  the  ability  of  super- 
visors to  achieve  cooperation  and  work 
effort  is  greatly  hindered. 

This  adds  up  to  a  crisis  in  manpower 
at  those  levels  of  government  which  hold 
the  future  of  public  development  in  their 
hands.  The  Federal  Government  has 
moved  ahead  in  upgrading  the  caliber 
of  personnel  at  its  level,  but  the  States 
and  localities — largely  as  a  result  of  mis- 
guided economy  measures  and  failure  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  manpower 
crisis — are  so  far  behind  that  it  will  take 
a  massive  effort  to  stir  them  into  action. 
Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  Inter- 
governmental Personnel  Act  of  1967 
which  I  propose  today  will  be  a  dramatic 
start  in  helping  State  and  local  govern- 
ments solve  this  critical  problem  of  man- 
power. Much,  of  course,  will  have  to  be 
done  through  their  own  efforts.  Greatly 
Increased  salaries  should  be  high  on  their 
list  of  improvements.  But  where  the 
Federal  Government  is  so  concerned  with 
the  effective  implementation  of  its  grant- 
in-aid  programs,  it  should  be  equally 
concerned  with  providing  incentives  for 
the  modernization  of  personnel  systems 
and  training  for  those  who  administer 
these  joint-action  programs.  Through  a 
judicious  combination  of  grant  funds, 


technical  assistance,  and  new  devices  for 
intergovernmental  cooperation  in  the 
personnel  area,  the  proposed  legislation 
provides  a  variety  of  ways  to  strengthen 
the  professional  standing  and  prestige  of 

personnel  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
At  hearings  last  August  on  the  original 
bill,  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  reported  that  at 
its  April  meeting  it  had  unanimously 
approved  the  objectives  of  the  bill. 
Through  its  director,  Mr.  William  G.  Col- 
man,  the  Commission  made  helpful  sug- 
gestions which  were  incorporated  in  the 
new  version. 

Civil  Service  Commission  Chairman 
Macy  heartily  endorsed  "the  broad-scale 
approach"  of  the  bill,  and  specifically 
supported  each  of  Its  titles  with  the 
caveat  that  he  would  be  for  "enlarge- 
ment rather  than  contraction." 

Similar  approval  came  from  Undersec- 
retary Wilbur  Cohen,  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who 
said  that  the  bill  goes  to  "the  very  es- 
sence of  what  is  necessary  to  develop  in 
this  country  more  effective  merit  sys- 
tems and  personnel  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams." 

Some  others  supporting  S.  3408  were 
W.  Fletcher  Lutz,  national  president  of 
the  Federal  Government  Accountants 
Association;  Ralph  R.  Widner,  executive 
director  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission;  and  H.  Ralph  Taylor,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  699)  to  strengthen  inter- 
governmental cooperation  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  grant-in-aid  programs, 
to  extend  State  and  local  merit  systems 
to  additional  programs  financed  by  Fed- 
eral funds,  to  provide  grants  for  im- 
provement of  State  and  local  personnel 
administration,  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance in  training  State  and  local 
employees,  to  provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  training  of  their 
employees,  to  authorize  interstate  com- 
pacts for  personnel  and  training  activi- 
ties, to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recorb,  as  follows: 

S.  69G 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tka  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a$sembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1967." 

Declaration  of  policy 

Sec.  2.  The  Gkmgress  Hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares: That  effective  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmenta:  institutions  are  essential  In  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  the  Federal 
system  In  an  Increasingly  complex  and  Inter- 
dependent society; 

That,  since  niunerou*  governmental  ac- 
tivities administered  by  the  State  and  local 
governments  are  related  to  national  purpose 
and  are  financed  In  part  by  Federal  funds,  a 


national  Interest  exists  In  a  high  caliber  ot 
public  service  In  State  and  local  govern, 
ments; 

Th.at  Intergovernmental  cooperation  in 
State  personnel  administration  on  a  merit 
basis  has  contributed  to  greater  efficiency 
in  various  federally  aided  programs  and 
should  be  extended  generally  to  such  pro- 
grams; 

That  Federal  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments  for 
strengthening  their  personnel  administra- 
tion will  improve  the  efifectiveness  of  the 
public  service  and  Is  In  the  national  in- 
terest;  and 

That  the  continuing  training  and  devel- 
opment of  career  employees,  particularly  in 
professional,  administrative,  and  technical 
fields,  are  critical  to  the  success  of  Joint 
Federal-state-local  programs  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  encourage  and 
assist  in  such  training  for  State  and  local 
employees. 

TITLE  I— EXPANSION  OF  MERIT  SYSTEM 
IN  FEDERALLY  AIDED  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
achieve  greater  efficiency  In  the  administra- 
tion of  progran:i3  financed  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  Federal  funds  by  extending  the  ap- 
plication of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit 
basis  In  the  administration  of  such  programs. 
Advisory  Council 

Sec.  102.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  an  advisory  council  including,  among 
others,  representatives  of  the  various  levels 
of  government  to  study  the  appropriate  role 
of  personnel  standards  In  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams and  Federal  assistance  in  the  Im- 
provement of  State  and  local  personnel  ad- 
ministration. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
council  to — 

(a I  review  personnel  standards  Including 
those  established  by  regulations  with  respect 
to  existing  programs  of  grant-in-aid; 

(b)  assess  the  feasibility  of  extending  merit 
systems  to  grants  of  a  Federal-local  charac- 
ter; 

(c)  identify  additional  Federal-State  pro- 
grams to  which  such  systems  should  be  ex- 
tended; 

(d)  make  recommendations  from  time  to 
time  with  respect  to  the  above  measures,  to 
achieve  greater  efficiency  in  the  administra- 
tion of  programs  financed  In  whole  or  in 
part  by  Federal  funds;  and 

(e)  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
criteria  for  approval  of  grants  under  title  H 
of  this  Act. 

Personnel  standards 
Sec.  103.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
require,  insofar  as  he  deems  practicable,  that 
as  a  condition  for  the  receipt  of  Federal 
grants  in  any  program  financed  In  whole  or 
in  part  by  Federal  funds,  the  personnel  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  the  program 
be  employed  under  a  State  or  local  merit 
system  meeting  Federal  standards  prescribed 
by  him  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  advisory 
council  established  pursuant  to  section  102, 
He  is  authorized  to  approve  for  this  purpose 
standards  for  a  merit  system  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration. The  Federal  Government, 
however,  shall  exercise  no  authority  over  the 
selection,  tenure,  or  compensation  of  indi- 
viduals employed  in  accordance  with  such 
system.  The  authority  granted  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  any 
public  or  nonprofit  educational  institution, 
organization,  or  agency  at  any  level. 
TITLE  n— GRANTS  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 
Declaration  of  purpose 
Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
provide  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  enable  each 
State  to  strengthen  its  system  of  personnel 
administration,  to  provide  State  personnel 
services  to  noametropoUtan  units  of  local 
government,  and  to  stimulate  projects  for  the 
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improvement  of  personnel  administration  In 
metropolitan  areas. 

Appropriation  authorization 
Sec  202.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  the  following  sums:  (a)  $12,000,- 
000  for  payments  to  States  which  have  plans 
for  State  personnel  administration  approved 
under  section  204;  (b)  $8,000,000  for  pay- 
ments to  States  which  have  plans  for  pro- 
vision of  State  personnel  services  to  non- 
metropolitan  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment approved  under  section  206;  and  (c) 
$20,000,000  for  payments  to  States  or  metro- 
politan units  of  general  local  government 
which  have  projects  for  metropolitan  per- 
sonnel administration  approved  under  sec- 
tion 208. 

PART  A — GRANTS  FOR  STATE  PERSONNEL 

Administration 

Sec.  203.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
under  section  202(a)  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Secretary)  shall  make  annually 
grants  to  States  which  have  plans  for  State 
personnel  administration  approved  by  him 
imder  section  204. 

(b)  The  sum  available  annually  for  grants 
under  this  section  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  under  a  formula  approved  by  the 
Secretary  which  shall  give  weight  to  the 
number  of  employees  under  the  merit  system 
plan  and  the  financial  ability  of  the  State 
as  Indicated  by  its  relative  per  capita  in- 
come, except  that  the  annual  allotment  of 
no  State  shall  be  less  than  $50,000. 

Requirements  of  State  plans 
Sec  204.  A  State  plan  for  State  personnel 
administration  to  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary must — 

(a)  designate  the  appropriate  State  per- 
sonnel agency  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan; 

(b)  provide  for  a  merit  system  covering 
State  agencies  generally  or  a  merit  system 
covering  only  State  agencies  designated  In 
the  State  plan,  conforming  to  the  stand- 
ards to  be  established  under  title  I.  Until 
such  standards  are  issued,  State  merit  sys- 
tems approved  under  present  Federal  stand- 
ards applicable  to  agencies  receiving  Federal 
grants  shall  continue  to  be  acceptable  under 
this  Act; 

(c)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  strengthening  of  State  personnel 
administration  which  may  Include,  among 
other  features; 

(1)  expansion  of  the  coverage  of  State 
employees  under  the  State  merit  system: 

(2)  assessment  of  manpower  needs  in 
developing  programs  and  methods  for  meet- 
ing them; 

(3)  improvement  In  one  or  more  areas  of 
personnel  administration  such  as  recruit- 
ment, examinations,  classification,  and  com- 
pensation plans; 

(4)  research  and  demonstration  projects 
for  the  use  of  valid  personnel  methods.  In- 
cluding electronic  data  processing  tech- 
niques; 

(5)  development  of  auxiliary  or  support 
types  of  positions  to  perform  appropriate 
functions  currently  performed  in  occupa- 
tions in  which  there  are  now  shortages;  and 

(6)  interdiepartmental  and  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  in  personnel  administra- 
tion; and 

(d)  provide  for  financial  participation  by 
the  State  in  the  costs  of  merit  system  ad- 
ministration at  least  equal  in  amount  to 
tte  Federal  grants,  and  further  provide  that 
the  operation  of  the  plan  will  not  result  in 
a  reduction  in  State  expenditures  for  such 
administration  or  the  substitution  of  Fed- 
eral for  State  funds  previously  available  for 
niertt  system  administration,  and  further 
provide  that  Federal  funds  made  available 
to  States  under  other   programs   may   not 
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be  used  by  States  for  matching  purposes 
under  this  Act,  and  State  funds  used  for 
matching  In  other  federally  assisted  merit 
programs  may  not  be  used  for  matching 
under  this  Act,  except  that  this  shall  not 
affect  the  receipt  of  the  minimum  sum 
authorized  under  section  203  ( b ) . 

PART  B GRANTS  FOR  STATE  PERSONNEL  SERV- 
ICES TO  NONMETROPOLITAN  UNrTS  OF  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Sec.  205.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
under  section  202(b)  the  Secretary  shall 
make  annually  grants  to  States  which  have 
plans  approved  by  him  under  section  206  for 
services  to  nonmetropolitan  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government. 

(b)  The  sum  available  annually  for  grants 
under  this  section  shall  be  allotted  under  a 
formula  approved  by  the  Secretary  which 
shall  give  weight  to  (1)  the  number  of  em- 
ployees and  number  of  local  governments 
served,  (2)  the  scope  of  State  services  pro- 
vided, and  (3)  the  financial  ability  of  the 
State  as  indicated  by  its  relative  per  capita 
income,  except  that  the  annual  allotment  of 
no  State  shall  be  less  than  $50,000. 

Requirements  of  State  plans 
Sec.   206.     A   plan   for   State  services   for 
personnel  administration  to  non-metropol- 
itan units  of  general  local  governments  to 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  must — 

(a)  designate  the  State  agency,  which 
may  be  the  agency  designated  under  section 
204,  for  the  administration  of  the  plan; 

(b)  set  forth  a  program  for  improvement 
and  strengthening  of  personnel  administra- 
tion of  such  local  governments  by  one  or 
more  of  the  following  means: 

(1)  the  coverage  of  local  employees  under 
the  State  merit  system; 

<  2 )  technical  services  In  one  or  more  areas 
of  personnel  administration  such  as  recruit- 
ment, examination,  classification,  and  com- 
pensation plans; 

(3)  cooperative  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  the  use  of  valid  personnel 
methods;  or 

(4)  intergovernmental  cooperative  ar- 
rangements between  the  State  and  local 
governments  or  among  local  governments, 
Including  facilitating  interjurisdictional 
loans,  transfers,  or  promotions  of  personnel; 

(c)  provide  for  financial  participation  by 
State  or  such  local  governments,  or  both,  in 
the  costs  of  providing  services  at  least  equal 
in  amount  to  the  Federal  grants,  and  pro- 
vide further  that  the  operation  of  the  plan 
will  not  result  In  a  reduction  in  local  ex- 
penditures or  a  substitution  of  Federal  for 
State  or  local  funds  for  personnel  admin- 
istration, and  further  provide  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  to  States  under  other 
programs  may  not  be  used  by  States  for 
matching  purposes  under  this  Act.  and  State 
funds  used  for  matching  on  other  federally 
assisted  merit  programs  may  not  be  used  for 
matching  under  this  Act,  except  that  this 
shall  not  affect  receipt  of  the  minimum  sum 
authorized  under  section  205(b). 

PART     C GRANTS    FOR    PERSONNEL    ADMINISTRA- 
TION   IN    METROPOLITAN    AREAS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
under  section  202(c)  the  Secretary  shall 
make  annually  grants  to  States  or  metropoli- 
tan units  of  general  local  government  which 
have  projects  approved  by  him  under  section 
208. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, shall  establish  such  standards  for  the 
distribution  of  grants  under  this  section 
among  the  States  and  among  such  metro*- 
polltan  units  as  will  most  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  shall  estab- 
lish regulations  for  financial  participation  by 
States  or  such  units,  or  both,  in  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  costs  of 
each  project,  including  the  reasonable  value 


of  facilities  and  personnel  services  made 
available  by  the  State  or  such  local  govern- 
ment for  the  administration  of  the  project. 

Project  requirements 

Sec.  208.  Projects  to  be  approved  for  g;rants 
under  section  207  shall  conform  to  criteria 
established  In  regulations  which  shall  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Crrants  will  be  used,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations,  for  projects  for 
strengthening  personnel  administration  on 
a  merit  basis  in  order  to  meet  increasingly 
critical  problems  of  administration  in  metro- 
politan units  of  general  local  government. 
Projects  may  Include,  but  are  not  limited 


(1)  assessment  of  manpower  needs  In  de- 
veloping programs  and  methods  for  meeting 
them; 

(2)  Improvement  of  classification  and 
compensation  plans,  and  recruitment  and 
examinations,  partlciilarly  for  professional. 
administrative  and  technical  personnel  in 
shortage  categories; 

(3)  application  of  psychological  and  other 
research  in  personnel  administration  directed 
toward  Improvement  of  selection  and  devel- 
opment of  members  of  disadvantaged  groups 
whose  capacities  are  not  being  fully  used; 

(4)  plans  for  establishing  auxiliary  or 
support  types  of  positions  to  perform  appro- 
priate functions  currently  performed  in  oc- 
cupations in  which  there  are  now  shortages; 

(5)  research  and  demonstration  relating 
to  techniques,  such  as  electronic  data  proc- 
essing, for  improving  the  speed  and  quality 
of  personnel  operations;   and 

(6)  cooperative  activities  In  recruitment 
and  examining  by  governmental  Jurisdic- 
tions operating  In  metropolitan  areas. 

Exception — Submittal  of  local  projects 
Sec.  209.  After  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  If  a 
State  has  not  submitted  any  projects  under 
section  208  of  this  title  which  have  received 
approval,  the  metropolitan  units  of  general 
local  government  may  submit  projects  for 
approval,  and  such  projects  may  be  approved 
if  they  comply  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 208. 

Administration 

Sec.  210.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary,  who  is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  such  technical  assistance 
to  States  or  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment and  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

Suspension  of  grants 
Sec  211.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  or  local  agency  admin- 
istering a  plan  approved  under  this  title, 
finds  ( 1 )  that  such  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  or  (2)  that  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  such  provision, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  agency  of  bis 
findings  and  no  ftirther  pajonents  will  be 
naade  to  the  State  or  other  recipient  under 
this  title  (or  In  his  discretion  further  pay- 
ments will  be  limited  to  projects  under,  or 
portions  of,  the  plan  not  affected  by  such  fail- 
ure), until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  failure  to  comply. 

TITLE  ni— AUTHORIZATION  FOR 

TRAINING 
Declaration  of  purpose 
Sec  301.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
foster  the  training  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees and  elected  officials  by  permitting 
their  attendance  at  Federal  courses,  and  by 
authorizing  Federal  departments  or  agencies 
administering  grant-in-aid  programs  to  con- 
duct training  and  to  permit  Federal  grants 
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to  states  and  localities  to  be  used  for  tralD- 
ing  and  educational  leave. 

Participation  in  Federal  programs 
Sec.  302.  Any  Federal  department  or  agen- 
cy conducting  training  programs  for  profes- 
sional, administrative,  or  technical  employees 
In  the  Federal  service  is  authorized  to  In- 
clude In  such  programs,  under  conditions 
Imposed  by  the  head  of  such  agency.  State 
and  local  officers  and  employees  in  similar 
or  related  functions,  on  the  request  of  the 
State  or  local  government.  Fees  for  at- 
tendance at  any  such  training  program  may 
be  received  by  the  Federal  agency  conducting 
It  and  ezj>ended  in  the  same  manner  as  fees 
received  for  attendance  of  Federal  employees, 
or  the  payment  of  fees  may  be  waived  In  oc- 
cupational categories  determined  by  the 
bead  of  the  Federal  department  or  agency  to 
be  In  short  supply. 

Training  in  grant-aided  programs 

Sec.  303.  Any  Federal  depiirtment  or  agen- 
cy administering  a  program  of  grants  or 
financial  assistance  to  States  and  localities, 
but  not  Including  project  grants,  is  author- 
ized (a)  to  conduct  training  for  State  and 
local  officers  and  employees  in  professional, 
administrative,  and  technical  fields  related  to 
such  programs;  (b)  to  allocate  sums  to  States 
and  localities  from  Federal  funds  appropri- 
ated for  State  or  local  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  proigram,  but  not  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  of  such  funds,  and  under  the 
usual  terms  and  conditions  of  such  grants, 
for  the  conduct  of  training  for  State  and 
local  officers  and  employees  In  such  program; 
and  (c)  to  allocate  sums  to  States  and  local- 
ities from  Federal  funds  appropriated  for 
State  or  local  administrative  expenses  of  the 
program,  but  not  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
of  such  f  imds,  and  under  the  usual  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  grants,  for  educational 
leave  or  comparable  arrangements  for  sal- 
aries and  training  expenses  of  employees  in 
professional,  administrative,  and  technical 
fields  who  have  been  employed  under  a  merit 
system  of  personnel  administration  in  State 
or  local  agencies  administering  the  federally 
aided  program,  in  order  for  them  to  attend 
university  or  other  training  courses  related 
to  the  program.  Allocations  authorized  un- 
der sections  303(b)  and  303(c)  will  be  made 
only  upon  the  request  of  participating  State 
and  local  governments. 

Civil  Service  CoTnmission  study 

Sbc.  304.  To  facilitate  Implementation  of 
this  title,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
assume  responsibility  for — 

(a)  identification,  review,  and  assessment 
of  existing  programs,  and  making  recommen- 
dations to  individual  department  heads  with 
respect  to  problems  of  overlapping  and  du- 
plication; 

(b)  identification  of  areas  of  training 
needs;  and 

(c)  advising  the  President  and  department 
heads  of  findings  with  respect  to  the  fore- 
going. 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  assign  to  the 
Commissloa  the  role  of  coordinator  under 
this  title. 

Sec.  305.  The  authorizations  in  this  title 
are  not  a  limitation  on  existing  authority 
under  law  for  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  to  conduct  training  or  to  make 
grants  for  training  or  educational  leave. 
TITLE  IV— GRANTS  FOR  TRAINING  OP 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  OFFICERS  AND  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Declaration  of  purpose 
Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
promote  higher  levels  of  performance  of 
elected  officials  and  employees  in  the  public 
service,  particularly  in  professional,  admin- 
istrative, and  technical  fields,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  employee  potential  by  provid- 
ing Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  institute  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  their  employees 
In  fields  where  such  Federal  assistance  is  not 


already  provided  under  grant-in-aid  or  other 
statutes. 

Advisory  Council  on  Training 
Sec.  402.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
appoint  an  Advisory  Council  on  Training 
composed  of  representatives  of  State  and 
local  governmental  officials  and  agencies 
having  State-  and  lofral-related  programs, 
and  such  interested  groups  as  labor  organi- 
zations, public  and  private  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  business  enterprises  to  advise 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  function 
under  this  title  and  wtth  respect  to  matters 
of  general  policy  in  Its  administration.  The 
Chairman  of  the  CivH  Service  Commission 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Council. 

Appropriation  uuthorization 
Sec.  403.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  following  sums  for  pay- 
ments to  States  and  tinits  of  general  local 
government  which  have  plans  approved 
imder  this  title  for  the  training  of  their 
employees:  810,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
«2S,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1969,  and  $50,000.- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970,  1971, 
and  1972. 

Grants  authorized 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Prom  tbe  sums  appropriated 
under  section  402  the  Cbmmlssion  shall  make 
annually  grants  to  States  or  units  of  general 
local  government  which  have  plans  approved 
by  it  under  sections  403  and  406,  respectively. 

(b)  The  simia  available  annually  for 
grants  imder  this  section  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States,  and  between  States  and 
units  of  general  local  ^avernment  in  a  State, 
under  formulas  to  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission which  shall  give  weight  to  the  num- 
ber of  State  and  local  employees,  the  number 
of  local  governments  participating,  the  scope 
of  training  to  be  provided,  and  the  financial 
ability  of  the  State  as  indicated  by  Its  rela- 
tive per  capita  income,  except  that  the  an- 
nual allotment  of  no  3tate  will  be  less  than 
$35,000  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $70,000  for 
any  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Requirements  0/  State  plans 

Sec.  405.  A  State  plan  for  training  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  to  be  approved  must — 

(1)  designate  the  State  agency  for  the 
administration  of  the  plan; 

(2)  set  forth  a  prop-am  for  the  training 
of  officers  and  employees  of  States  and  units 
of  general  local  government,  which  may  in- 
clude elected  officials  and  legislative  em- 
ployees and  which  will  meet  the  objectives 
of  this  title  and  provide  for  training  person- 
nel of  agencies  not  receiving  assistance  under 
other  Federal  programs; 

(3)  provide  for  continuing  assessment  of 
training  needs; 

(4)  set  forth  equitable  standards  for  the 
selection  and  assignment  of  personnel  for 
training; 

(5)  provide  for  the  tfflclent  utilization  of 
personnel  who  have  baen  given  such  train- 
ing, and  for  their  continued  service  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  tinae; 

(6)  provide  that  educational  leave  or  other 
arrangements  for  payment  of  salary  and 
training  expenses  for  i>eriods  in  excess  of 
three  months  in  any  one  year  shall  be  al- 
lowed only  for  career  personnel  employed  In 
accordance  with  a  merit  system; 

(7)  set  forth,  when  training  is  to  be  given 
through  imlverslty,  professional  association, 
or  other  nongovernmental  facilities,  the  pol- 
icies with  respect  to  the  selection  of  such 
facilities  and  types  of  agreements  to  be 
entered  Into  for  the  training;   and 

(8)  provide  for  financial  participation  by 
the  States,  the  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment thereof,  or  frcan  private  sources,  in 
an  amount  equal  to  oBe-fourth  of  the  cost 
of  the  training.  Including  the  reasonable 
value  of  facilities  and  personal  services  made 
available  for  administration  of  the  training, 
and  provide  that  tbe  operation  of  the  plan 
will  not  result  in  a  reduction  in  State  and 


local  expendlt\u-es  or  substitution  of  Federal 
for  State  or  local  funds  for  training,  and 
further  provide  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  to  States  under  other  programs  may 
not  be  used  by  States  for  matching  purposes 
under  this  Act,  and  State  funds  used  for 
matching  in  other  federally  assisted  merit 
programs  may  not  be  used  for  matching 
under  this  Act,  except  that  this  shall  not 
affect  receipt  of  the  minimum  sum  author- 
ized under  section  404(b)  of  this  Act. 

Exception — Submittal  of  local  plans 
Sec.  406.  If  after  one  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  a  State  has  not  sub- 
mitted and  had  approved  a  plan  under  sec- 
tion 405,  including  provision  for  training  of 
local  governmental  employees  involving  ex- 
penditures at  least  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
penditures for  training  of  State  government 
employees,  one  or  more  units  of  general  local 
government  in  the  State  Jointly  or  severally 
may  submit  a  plan  for  such  training  during 
the  following  fiscal  year,  designating  a  single 
local  agency  for  administration  and  other- 
wise conforming  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 405  under  regulations  which  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commission  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Administration 
Sec.  407.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Commission,  which 
is  authorized  to  furnish  such  technical  as- 
sistance to  States  or  units  of  general  local 
government  and  to  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  tbe 
purposes  of  this  title. 

Suspension  of  grants 
Sec.  408.  Whenever  the  Commission,  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  the  State  or  other  agency 
administering  any  plan  approved  under  tbit 
title,  finds  (a)  that  a  State  or  other  plan 
has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer  com- 
plies with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  (b) 
that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision,  the  Commission  shall  notify 
such  agency  of  its  findings  and  no  further 
payments  will  be  made  to  the  State  or  other 
recipient  under  this  title  (or  In  its  discre- 
tion further  payments  will  be  limited  to 
projects  under,  or  portions  of,  the  plan  not 
affected  by  such  failure)  until  it  is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to 
comply. 

TITLE  V— COOPERATION  IN  PERSONNEL 
RECRUITMENT  AND  EXAMINATION 
Sec.  501.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
Join,  on  a  shared-cost  basis,  with  States  or 
units  of  general  local  government  or  both,  in 
cooperative  recruitment  or  examinations  un- 
der such  regulations  as  may  be  Jointly  agreed 
upon. 

Sec.  502.  The  Commission  Is  authorized, 
upon  written  request  from  the  State,  a  unit 
of  general  local  government  thereof,  or  both, 
and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  Jointly 
agreed  upon,  to  certify  to  such  State  or  unit, 
from  appropriate  registers,  a  list  of  eligible 
personnel  who  have  successfully  completed 
such  examinations  and  satisfied  such  re- 
quirements as  the  Commission  has  pre- 
scribed, upon  payment  by  such  State  or  unit 
of  salaries  and  other  costs  for  performing 
such  service. 

Sec.  503.  The  terms  of  reimbursement  for 
the  service  authorized  under  section  502  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Commission.  All  mon- 
eys received  by  the  Commission  in  payment 
for  furnishing  such  service  authorized  shall 
be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  Commission  currently  available 
for  the  cost  of  such  service. 

TITLE  VI — AUTHORITY  FOR  INTERSTATR 
COMPACTS 
Sec.    601.    To    promote    higher    personnel 
standards  and  moblUty  of  qualified  person- 
nel, particularly  professional,  administrative, 
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jnd  technical  personnel  in  shortage  cate- 
gories, the  consent  of  the  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter  into 
compacts  or  other  agreements,  not  in  con- 
flict with  any  law  of  the  United  States,  for 
cooperative  efforts  and  mutual  assistance 
(including  the  establishment  of  such  agen- 
cies, Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  deem  desir- 
able) for  the  administration  of  personnel  and 
training  programs  for  officers  and  employees 
of  State  and  local  governments. 

TITLE  VII— REPORTS,  RECORDS,  AND 
AUDITS 

Sec  701.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  Act  shall  make  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
ai  the  head  of  the  Federal  department  or 
agency  concerned  or  the  Commission  may 
from  time  to  time  require,  and  shall  keep 
Buch  records  as  the  head  of  the  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  or  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe,  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the  dis- 
position by  such  recipient  of  such  grant,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in 
connection  with  which  such  grant  is  given 
or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

(b)  The  head  of  the  Federal  department 
or  agency  concerned  or  the  Commission,  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives, shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  grant  received. 

TTITiE  Vni — INTERCHANGE  OF  FEDERAL 
AND  STATE  AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 

DECLARATION  OF  PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  801.  The  objectives  of  this  title  are  to 
aid  in  the  dissemination  of  useful  Informa- 
tion, to  provide  a  means  whereby  tbe  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  several 
States  and  local  governments  may  better 
cooperate  in  problems  arising  as  a  result  of 
the  interrelationships  of  their  work  and  to 
provide  training  opportunities  for  their 
employees. 

Cooperative  agreements:  Period  of 
assignment 
Sec.  802.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  are  author- 
Iced  through  cooperative  agreements  or 
otherwise  to  provide  for  the  Interchange  of 
Federal  employees  and  employees  of  State 
and  local  governments.  The  period  of  as- 
signment under  such  an  Interchange  agree- 
ment shall  not  exceed  two  years. 

Departmental  employees:  Status,  salary  and 
leave  rights:  disability  or  death  arising  out 
0/  injury 

Sec.  803.  Federal  employees  participating 
in  an  exchange  of  personnel  as  authorized 
in  section  802  of  this  title  may  be  considered 
during  such  participation  to  be  (1)  on  detail 
to  a  regular  work  assignment  of  their  depart- 
ment or  agency,  or  (2)  in  a  status  of  leave- 
of-absence  from  their  positions  in  the  de- 
partment or  agency.  Employees  who  are 
considered  to  be  detailed  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  same  salary  and  benefits  tr  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  and  shall 
remain  employees  of  the  department  or 
agency  for  all  other  purposes  except  that  the 
supervision  of  their  duties  during  the  period 
of  detail  may  be  governed  by  agreement 
between  the  department  or  agency  and  the 
State  or  local  government  Involved.  Em- 
ployees who  are  in  a  leave-of-absence  status 
as  provided  herein  shall  be  carried  on  leave 
without  pay:  Provided,  That  they  may  be 
snnted  annual  leave  to  the  extent  author- 
ized by  law  and  may  be  granted  authorized 
sick  leave  only  In  clrcximstances  considered 
by  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  to 


Justify  approval  of  such  leave.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  title,  such  em- 
ployees shall  have  the  same  rights,  benefits, 
and  obligations  as  employees  generally  who 
are  in  such  leave  status  but,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  by  law,  such  em- 
ployees shall  be  entitled  to  credit  the  period 
of  such  assignment  (1)  toward  periodic  and 
longevity  step-increases,  and  (2)  upon  pay- 
ment into  the  retirement  fund  of  the  per- 
centage of  their  salary  which  would  have 
been  deducted  from  a  like  Federal  salary  for 
the  period  of  such  assignment,  as  service 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act;  and  they  shall  also  be  entitled 
to  continuation  of  their  benefits  under  the 
Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954  and  the  Federal  Employees' 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959,  so  long  as  the 
department  or  agency  continues  to  collect 
the  employee's  contribution  from  the  em- 
ployee and  to  transmit  for  timely  deposit  into 
the  employee's  life  insurance  fund  or  the 
employee's  health  benefits  funds,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  amount  of  the  employee's 
contribution,  and  the  Government's  con- 
tribution from  department  or  agency  appro- 
priations. Any  employee  who  participates 
in  an  exchange  under  the  terms  of  this  sec- 
tion and  who  suffers  disability  or  death  as  a 
result  of  personal  Injury  arising  out  of  and 
in  the  course  of  an  exchange,  or  sustained 
in  the  performance  of  duties  in  connection 
therewith  shall  be  treated,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act, 
as  amended,  as  though  he  were  an  employee 
as  defined  in  such  Act,  who  had  sustained 
such  injury  in  the  performance  of  such  duty, 
but  shall  not  receive  benefits  under  that 
Act  for  any  period  for  which  he  elects  to 
receive  similar  benefits  from  a  State  or  local 
government  agency. 

Same:  travel  expenses 
Sec.  804.  Appropriations  of  the  department 
or  agency  shall  be  available,  in  accordance 
with  existing  regulations,  as  amended,  gov- 
erning travel  and  related  expenses  of  classi- 
fied employees,  for  the  expenses  of  travel  of 
employees  assigned  to  State  or  local  govern- 
ments on  either  a  detail  or  leave  basis,  ex- 
penses of  transportation  of  their  immediate 
families  and  expenses  of  transportation  of 
their  hoiisehold  goods  and  personal  effects 
to  the  location  of  the  posts  of  assignment 
and  for  such  expenses  for  the  return  of  em- 
ployees to  their  official  duty  stations,  but 
shall  not  be  available  for  expensr-]  of  travel 
of  the  employees  during  such  period  of  as- 
signment. 

State  employees;  appointments  or  detail: 
compensation;  supervision  of  duties 

Sec.  805.  Employees  of  States  who  are  as- 
signed to  the  department  or  agency  under 
authority  of  this  title  may  (1)  be  given  ap- 
pointments in  the  department  or  agency  cov- 
ering the  periods  of  such  assignments,  or  (2) 
be  considered  to  be  on  detail  to  the  depart- 
ment or  agency.  Appointments  of  persons 
so  assigned  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws  or  regulations.  Persons 
given  appointment  in  the  department  or 
agency  shall  be  paid  at  rates  of  compensation 
in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  State  or  local  em- 
ployees who  are  assigned  to  the  department 
or  agency  without  appointment  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  employees  of  the  department 
or  agency,  except  as  provided  in  section  806 
of  this  title,  nor  shall  they  be  paid  a  salary 
or  wage  by  the  department  or  agency  during 
the  period  of  their  detail.  The  supervision  of 
the  duties  of  such  employees  during  the 
assignment  may  be  governed  by  agreement 
between  the  department  or  agency  and  the 
State  or  local  governments  involved. 

Same:  Conflict  of  interest;  disability  or  death 
arising  out  of  injury 
Sec.  806.  (a)   Any  State  or  local  employee 
who  is  assigned  to  a  department  or  agency 


without  appointment  shall  nevertheless  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  203,  205. 
207,  208,  209, 1902,  and  1906  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  Any  State  or  local  employee  who  Lb 
given  an  appointment  while  assigned  to  the 
department  or  agency  or  who  is  assigned  to 
the  department  or  agency  without  appoint- 
ment and  who  suffers  disability  or  death  aa 
a  result  of  personal  injury  arising  out  of  and 
in  the  course  of  such  assignment,  or  sus- 
tained in  the  performance  of  duties  in  con- 
nection therewith  shall  be  treated,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act,  as  amended,  as  though  he  were 
an  employee,  as  defined  in  such  Act,  who  had 
sustained  such  injury  in  the  performance  of 
such  duty,  but  shall  not  receive  benefits 
under  that  Act  for  any  period  for  which  he 
elects  to  receive  similar  benefits  as  a  State 
or  local  employee. 

Same;  travel  expenses 
Sec.  807.  The  appropriations  of  the  depco't- 
ment  or  agency  shall  be  available  In  accord- 
ance with  existing  regulations,  as  amended, 
governing  travel  and  related  expenses  of 
classified  employees,  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses of  travel  of  persons  assigned  to,  but 
not  given  appointments  by,  the  department 
or  agency  under  authority  of  this  title  dur- 
ing the  periods  of  such  assignments  on  the 
same  basis  as  if  they  were  employees  of  tbe 
department  or  agency. 

TITLE  IX — DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  901.  When  used  In  this  Act — 
State 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  tbe 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State,  but 
does  not  include  the  governments  of  the 
political  subdivisions  of  any  State; 

Merit  system 

(b)  The  term  "merit  system"  means  gen- 
erally a  planned  State  or  local  operation  to 
develop  and  maintain  an  efficient  career  serv- 
ice, under  public  rules,  which  among  other 
provisions  include  appointment  through 
competitive  examination,  nondiscrimination 
in  race,  politics,  or  religion,  an  equitable  and 
adequate  pay  plan,  tenure  contingent  on  suc- 
cessful p>erformance,  and  promotion  on  eval- 
uated capacity  and  service; 

Metropolitan  unit  of  general  local 
government 

(c)  The  term  "metropolitan  unit  of  gen- 
ertd  local  government"  means  any  city  or 
comparable  general-purpose  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State  with  a  population  of  one 
hundred  thousand  or  more,  as  determined  by 
the  most  recent  Federal  census,  or  any  coun- 
ty or  parish  with  such  population  which 
includes  a  city  or  comparable  subdivision 
with  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  or  more, 
as  determined  by  such  census;  and 

Nonmetropolitan   unit  of   general   local 
government 

(d)  The  term  "nonmetropolitan  unit  of 
general  local  goverrmient"  means  any  city, 
county,  parish,  town,  village,  or  other  gen- 
eral-purpose political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
except  such  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment as  are  included  within  the  definition 
contained  in  subsection  (c). 


PURCHASE  BY  U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE 
OP  3,000  ACRES  OF  PRIVATE  LANDS 
FOR  ADDITION  TO  WASATCH 
NATIONAL  FOREST  IN  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  purchase  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  of  private  lands,  not  to 
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exceed  3,000  acres,  for  addition  to  the 
Wasatch  National  Forest  in  Utah. 

The  land  is  located  In  Mill  Creek  Can- 
yon above  the  diversion  of  the  proposed 
Little  Dell  Reservoir,  and  in  Little  Cot- 
tonwood and  Big  Cottonwood  Canyons. 

These  areas  are  now  being  sought  for 
subdivision  development,  which  would 
create  sanitary  and  stream  pollution 
problems  which  could  seriously  threaten 
the  quality  of  the  water  in  all  three 
creeks  and  thus  threaten  the  water  source 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  Both  Big  and  Little 
Cottonwood  Creeks  are  already  a  major 
source  of  the  present  water  supply  for 
Salt  Lake,  and  the  waters  of  Mill  Creek 
are  contemplated  for  use  as  an  addi- 
tional source  of  supply  through  construc- 
tion of  the  Little  Dell  Reservoir  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Division  Office 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  OflBce  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  at  the  re- 
quest of  Salt  Lake  City  Corporation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Commissioner  Conrad  P.  Harrison 
covering  the  details  of  the  proposal,  and 
indicating  other  sources  of  support  for 
the  project  In  Salt  Lake,  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record;  as  well  as  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  board  of  city 
commissioners,  and  referred  to  in  the  let- 
ter, that  a  statement  of  problems  on  the 
land  in  question  prepared  at  my  request 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service;  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f oUows : 

Salt     Lake     CrrT     Corporation, 
Department  of  Water  Supply 
AND    Waterworks. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  January  IS,  1967. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  The  Increasing  num- 
ber of  applications  for  approval  of  subdi- 
visions on  the  watershed  along  the  Wasatch 
Front  for  year  around  residential  and  com- 
mercial use  has  become  a  source  of  great 
concern  to  public  officials  responsible  fir 
water  supply  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and 
also  to  citizens  intercFted  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  the  economic 
progress  of  this  area,  but  land  uses  must  be 
compatible  with  the  overall  development  of 
our  resources  if  the  public  is  to  be  assured 
of  the  maximum  commodities  and  services 
the  land  is  capable  of  producing. 

Two  large  tracts  of  land,  one  located  in 
Sections  32  and  33.  Township  1  South.  Range 
3  East,  Salt  Lake  Base  &  Meridian,  contain- 
ing some  960  acres  in  Mill  Creek  Canyon 
above  the  diversion  of  the  proposed  Little 
Dell  Reservoir,  and  another  located  in  Sec- 
tion 12,  Township  3  South,  Range  1  East 
and  Sections  7,  8  and  9,  Township  3  South. 
Range  2  East,  Salt  Lake  Base  &  Meridian. 
containing  approximately  700  acres  in  the 
lower  portion  of  Little  Cottonwood  Canyon 
are  being  vigorously  promoted  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

This  turn  of  events  prompted  this  de- 
partment to  contact  the  Wasatch  National 
Forest  officials  to  determine  whether  or  not 
this  property  could  be  purchased  and  in- 
cluded within  the  National  Forest  boundary. 
We  were  informed  that  this  was  feasible,  but 
that  under  present  funding  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  acquire  this  land.  We  then  re- 
quested the  Board  of  City  Commissioners 
to  pass  a  resolution  (a  copy  of  which  has 
been  forwarded  to  you)  to  seek  your  assist- 
ance In  solving  this  problem  by  introducing 


legislation  in  the  Congress  to  authorize  the 
purchase  of  these  canyon  lands  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

The  proper  development  and  management 
of  these  lands  Is  not  only  important  for  the 
protection  of  the  quality  of  the  water  sup- 
ply, but  also  for  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  area  and  to  reserve  the 
land  for  recreational  use  by  the  public  rather 
than  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  individuals. 
An  added  benefit  would  be  the  protection  of 
a  historically  valuable  area  in  Uttle  Cotton- 
wood Canyon  where  the  granite  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  was  quarried. 

We  are  also  forwarding  maps  showing  the 
location  of  these  properties  and  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  the  Salt  Lake  County  Planning 
Commission  written  by  the  City  Health  Com- 
missioner and  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  Water  Supply  &  Waterworks 
setting  forth  the  city's  position  in  this  mat- 
ter. At  the  hearing  held  by  the  planning 
commission  other  letters  were  submitted  by 
the  Utah  State  Health  Department,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Mldvale  City  and 
several  other  groups  supporting  this  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  TourtiUott,  Supervisor  of  the  Wasatch 
National  Forest  has  been  compiling  a  re- 
port on  this  proposal  that  will  be  forwarded 
to   your   office   in   the   near   future. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  prob- 
lem and  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  having  a  bill  passed  to  acquire 
this  property.  We  are  certain  that  proper 
control  of  this  land  wiU  be  of  lasting  bene- 
fit to  the  citizens  of  Salt  Lake  County. 

Please  call  on  us  for  eny  additional  Infor- 
mation that  you  may  require. 
Sincerely, 

Conrad  B.  Harrison, 

Covnnissioner. 
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RESOLtlTlON 

Whereas,  Little  Cottonwood  Creek  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  major  sources  of  water  sup- 
ply presently  used  to  supply  water  to  the 
residents  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Salt  Lake 
County;  anc. 

Whereas,  it  is  contemplated  to  use  the 
waters  of  Millcreek  as  an  additional  source 
of  water  supply  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  which  haa  been  approved  by 
the  Army  Engineers,  Division  Office  in  San 
Francisco,  California;   and. 

Whereas,  there  are  certain  portions  of  the 
canyons  through  which  said  creeks  flow 
which  are  being  sought  by  real  estate  inter- 
ests for  subdivision  purposes;  and. 

Whereas,  the  developanent  of  said  canyon 
lands  into  year  round  residential  subdivisions 
would  create  sanitary  amd  stream  pollution 
problems  seriously  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  water  of  said  creeks:  and. 

Whereas,  the  lands  comprising  said  can- 
yons ought  to  be  preserved  for  their  beauty 
and  their  utility  to  the  public  generally  as 
a  place  of  recreation  and  relaxation;   and. 

Whereas,  to  best  preserve  these  lands  for 
these  purposes  they  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Wasatch  National  Forest: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  CommlFsioners  of  Sa'.t  Lake  City.  Utah, 
that  it  hereby  requests  the  members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Unitedl  States  representing 
the  State  of  Utah  to  introduce  and  sponsor 
legislation  in  the  Congress  to  authorize  the 
purchase  of  said  cinyon  lands  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  make  the  same  a  p?.rt 
of  the  Wasatch  Nat  onal  Forest.  Said  lands 
are  sl'uated  in  Salt  Lake  County.  Utah,  and 
are  generally  iocated  and  described  as  fol- 
lows: One  tract  located  In  the  head  of  Mill- 
creek  Canyon,  being  Section  32.  S  'j  of  Sec- 
tion 33.  TIS.  R3E.  totaling  970  acres:  and  a 
tract  located  in  Little  Cottonwood  Canyon 
containing  approximately  700  acres,  situated 
in  Section  12,  T3S,  R18,  and  Sections  7,  8 
and  9,  T3S.  R2E. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded,  to  each  member  of 


the  Utah  Congressional  Delegation,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Passed  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  this  29th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1966. 

J.  Bracken  Lee,  Mayor. 

Herman  J.  Hogensen,  City  Recorder. 

Report  on  Certain  Lands  Within  the 
Wasatch  National  Forest 

This  Is  a  report  on  the  status,  condition, 
and  use  of  certain  lands  within  the  Wasatch 
National  Forest  and  lying  in  or  adjacent  to 
Mill  Creek  Canyon,  Little  Cottonwood  Can- 
yon, and  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon.  All  three 
canyons  are  critical  watersheds  along  the 
Wasatch  Front  east  of  Salt  Lake  City.  They 
also  afford  fine  recreation  and  other  outdoor 
opportunities  for  the  people  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  area. 

The  Wasatch  Front  portion  of  the  Wasatch 
National  Forest  is  contiguous  to  and  over- 
looks Metropolitan  Salt  Lake  City  and  the 
heavily  populated  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Because 
of  the  physiographic  relationship  to  the 
population  centers,  this  geographic  area  re- 
quires special  consideration  In  occupancy 
and  land  use  management  planning.  The 
area  of  particular  concern  is  comprised  of 
the  drainages  of  the  three  major  canyons, 
Mill  Creek,  Big  Cottonwood  Creek  and  Little 
Cottonwood  Creek. 

In  a  resolution  of  December  29,  1966,  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Corporation's  Board  of  Com- 
missioners urged  that  certain  privately 
owned  lands  in  two  of  the  canyons,  Mill 
Creek  and  Little  Cottonwood  Creek,  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Wasatch  National  Forest.  The 
resolution  stressed  the  need  for  placing  these 
lands  In  public  ownership  to  protect  the 
present  and  future  water  supplies  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  lands  specified  in  the  reso- 
lution cover  approximately  1,885  acres. 
Plans  are  being  made  by  the  owners  to  de- 
velop these  lands  for  residential  purposes. 
Such  use  poses  an  Immediate  threat  to  the 
quality  and  supply  of  water  available  to  the 
City  and  surrounding  areas.  The  two  creeks 
are  major  sources  of  water  for  Salt  Lake 
City.  Much  of  the  water  now  goes  or  will 
go  into  the  city's  culinary  water  systems. 

The  canyons  are  narrow,  steep  walled,  and 
glaciated.  Bare  canyon  walls  or  steep  slopes 
with  a  highly  flammable  brush  cover  are 
typical.  Because  of  the  steep  slopes,  ava- 
lanche paths,  and  rockfall  areas,  most  of  the 
area  Is  unsuitable  for  conventional  types  of 
construction  without  considerable  land  de- 
velopment work.  The  presently  proposed 
residential  development  would  take  place  on 
gentler  terrain  along  the  canyon  bottoms. 

Even  though  garbage  and  sewage  disposal 
are  planned,  there  could  be  pollution  from 
residents  working  and  playing  In  areas  ad- 
jacent to  their  homes.  Excrement  from 
family  pets,  trash,  and  other  pollutants  from 
yards,  streets,  and  gutters  would  be  washed 
into  the  streams  by  surface  runoff.  Replac- 
ing the  vegetative  cover  and  covering  the 
absorptive  soil  of  the  canyon  floor  with  paved 
roads  and  rooftops  would  produce  undesir- 
able watershed  effects.  Abnormally  high 
stream  flows  and  early  runoff  would  affect 
stream  channels  and  improvements  and  late 
summer  water  supplies. 

The  private  lands  described  in  the  reso- 
lution are  only  those  the  Commissioners  con- 
sider as  posing  an  immediate  threat  to  the 
water  and  recreation  resources  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  area.  Although  most  of  the  water- 
shed area  is  National  Forest  land,  many  other 
private  tracts  are  so  situated  as  to  be  critical 
components  of  the  three  major  watersheds. 
Their  future  use  and  management  will  de- 
termine to  a  large  extent  water  quality  and 
supply  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  area. 

Much  of  this  private  land  lies  near  the 
mountain  crest  in  the  highest  precipitation 
zones,  where  good  watershed  conditions  are 
most  important.  Because  of  higher  altitudes 
and  lower  temperatures,  soils  are  thin  and 
less  productive.    Vegetative  cover  is  thin  and 
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delicate  for  the  same  reasons.  This  com- 
bination of  conditions  means  that  water- 
shed values  can  be  very  easily  destroyed  or 
Unpaired  by  use  for  Incompatible  purposes. 
Because  of  the  urban  dependence  on  this  area 
for  its  water  supply,  the  control  of  siltatlon, 
pollution,  and  timing  of  runoff  Is  critical. 

The  canyons  along  the  Wasatch  Front  are 
an  important  recreation  resource  also.  Resi- 
dents of  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  heavily 
populated  Salt  Lake  Valley  are  dependent 
upon  these  lands  for  reasonably  close  out- 
door recreation.  Development  of  private 
lands  for  residential  purposes  could  destroy 
or  Impair  the  value  of  these  areas  for  hik- 
ing, picnicking,  hunting,  fishing,  winter 
sports,  geologic  and  nature  interpretation 
and  other  recreational  and  aesthetic  pur- 
poses. 

There  are  approximately  15,200  acres  of 
privately  owned  Inholdings  within  the  Was- 
atch Front  area  of  the  Wasatch  National 
Forest  in  these  three  canyons.  About  80  per- 
cent or  12,000  acres  have  signiflcant  winter 
and  summer  watershed  and  public  recrea- 
tion values.  Prompt  assurance  that  some 
3,000  acres  In  key  privately  owned  tracts  will 
receive  proper  use  and  management  so  as 
to  protect  these  water  and  recreation  re- 
sources is  of  vital  importance  to  the  people 
of  this  area.  Plans,  and  the  potential,  for 
development  of  certain  of  these  lands  for 
residential  and  other  high  density  or  inten- 
sive private  use  have  escalated  land  values 
in  the  area  to  more  than  $1,000  per  acre  for 
certain  tracts.  The  estimated  cost  of  ac- 
quiring the  3,000  acres  for  public  purposes 
is  (2,100,000. 

IProm  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Jan.  6,  1967] 
Guidelines  From   Provo   Water   Plan 

A  recent  ceremony  in  Provo,  marking  the 
launching  of  a  cooperative  program  to  pro- 
tect and  properly  manage  10,000  acres  of 
critical  watershed,  offers  a  guideline  for  safe- 
guarding other  vital  water-producing  lands 
in  the  Wasatch  Front  area. 

The  ceremony  featured  Clarence  C.  Thorn- 
ock,  supervisor  of  the  Uinta  National  For- 
est, presenting  a  check  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  $199,976.87  in  partial  payment 
for  watershed  land  being  acquired  from 
private  owners  for  protection. 

The  check,  representing  about  half  the 
total  cost,  pays  for  land  being  acquired  on 
the  South  Pork  of  the  Provo  River,  vital 
for  Provo's  present  and  future  culinary  water 
supply.  Provo  will  bear  the  remaining  ex- 
pense. Following  a  previous  agreement, 
about  9,000  acres  of  the  higher  mountain 
i»nd  goes  to  the  Uinta  National  Forest  for 
protection  and  treatment,  and  1,000  acres  of 
the  sloping  bench  land  will  be  administered 
by  Provo  City. 

The  Provo  agreement,  culminating  years 
of  negotiation,  is  one  of  several  projects  to 
give  maximum  protection  to  steep  water- 
«heds  put  in  Jeopardy  by  modern  develop- 
ments and  overuse.  The  need  for  adjust- 
Uig  the  boundaries  of  the  national  forests 
w  safeguard  critical  watershed  land  has  been 
»cute  for  years.  That  the  program  could  be 
pushed  through  Congress  in  two  years  Is  a 
owjpUment  to  the  hard  work  and  persuasive- 
ness of  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  and  other 
members  of  the  Utah  delegation. 

Similar  efforts  In  local  communities  and 
Washington  have  resulted  In  ceding  seriously 
coding  private  land  to  the  Wasatch  and 
Cache  National  forests  In  recent  years.  No- 
table was  the  purchase  by  the  federal  gov- 
»nment  In  1962  of  some  24,000  acres  of 
™d  at  the  head  of  Weber  Canyon  and 
Placing  it  under  Forest  Service  admlnistra- 
«on.  This  stabilized  land  adjacent  to  the 
mns-mountaln  diversion  tunnel  of  the 
Weber  River  Reclamation  Project  which  con- 
Wys  water  from  the  Weber  in  Morgan  County 
»  communities  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain  in  Weber  and  Davis  counties. 

The    most    crucial    need    for    protecting 


watershed  from  developments  which  could 
cause  pollution  and  serious  erosion  involves 
steep  canyon  land  southeast  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  It  was  brought  to  public  attention  re- 
cently by  announced  plans  of  a  ijal  estate 
firm  to  subdivide  steep  mountainous  land 
remaining  In  private  ownership  in  Little  Cot- 
tonwood and  Mill  Creek  canyons.  The  lower 
Little  Cottonwood  Canyon  subdivision  pro- 
posal resulted  in  demands  for  strong  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  streams  and  adjacent  land 
from  all  forms  of  damage.  Local  public  funds 
are  lacking  to  buy  the  land  in  question 
(700  acres  in  Little  Cottonwood  and  790 
acres  in  upper  Mill  Creek  Canyon)  and  keep 
it  in  its  present  semi-primitive  condition. 
As  a  result,  the  Salt  Lake  City  Commission 
has  asked  Utah's  congressional  delegation  to 
sponsor  a  bill  to  buy  the  land  for  the  Wasatch 
National  Forest,  and  Senator  Moss  has  an- 
nounced he  will  introduce  the  bill  early  in 
the  90th  Congress.  Under  the  plan,  owners 
of  the  private  land  which  exists  in  a  "crazy 
quilt"  pattern  with  public  acreage,  would  be 
compensated  for  their  land. 

The  Provo  ceremony  should  spur  Salt  Lake 
City  groups  to  action. 

Mr.  MOSS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  which  I  introduced  earlier  today, 
to  acquire  certain  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Wasatch  National 
Forest,  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  701)  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  acquisition  of  certain  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Wasatch 
National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Utah  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  by  unanimous  consent,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows. 

S.701 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  to  pro- 
mote in  a  timely  and  adequate  manner  con- 
trol of  floods,  the  reduction  of  soil  erosion 
and  stream  pollution  through  the  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  vegetative  cover,  and  the 
conservation  of  their  scenic  beauty  and  the 
natural  environment,  and  to  provide  for 
their  management,  protection  and  public  use 
as  national  forest  lands  under  programs  of 
multiple  use,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  acquire,  at  not 
to  exceed  the  market  value  as  determined  by 
him,  such  of  the  non-federally  owned  land, 
not  to  exceed  3,000  acres.  In  the  area  de- 
scribed in  section  2  hereof  a£  he  finds  suit- 
able to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  lands 
with  the  boundary  of  the  Wasatch  National 
Forest  in  the  watersheds  of  Mill  Creek.  Big 
Cottonwood  Creek,  and  Little  Cottonwood 
Creek,  being  portions  of  townships  1,  2  and  3 
south,  ranges  1,  2,  and  3  east.  Salt  Lake  base 
and  meridian. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  not 

to  exceed  $ ,  to  remain  available  until 

expended. 


BEAUTIFICATION  PROGRAM  IS  AD- 
VANCED—REVIEW OF  STANDARDS 
CONTEMPLATED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  on 
January   10,   1967,  the  Department  of 


Commerce  transmitted  to  Congress  the 
report  on  the  highway  beautification  pro- 
gram required  by  the  provision  of  Public 
Law  8»-285. 

As  the  result  of  that  transmittal,  I 
wrote  to  the  Honorable  Alan  S.  Boyd,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  whose  De- 
partment will  have  the  responsibility  for 
administering  the  beautification  pro- 
gram. The  purpose  of  my  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 16,  1967,  was  to  estabUsh  more  fully 
the  ground  rules  pursuant  to  which  the 
Secretary  would  reach  agreements  with 
the  several  States  in  controlling  outdoor 
advertising  signs  located  in  zoned  and 
unzoned  industrial  and  commercial  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing,  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, of  the  January  10  highway  beau- 
tification report  and  the  accompanying 
draft  standards  and  criteria  together 
with  that  correspondence. 

The  Department's  reply  to  my  letter 
to  Secretary  Boyd  indicates,  I  believe, 
that  the  States  will  not  be  required  to 
accept  the  standai-ds  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  as  the  sole  basis 
for  an  agreement  under  penalty  of  losing 
10  percent  of  their  Federal  highway 
funds  for  failure  to  do  so. 

I  emphasize  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  hold  hearings  on  this 
subject  prior  to  any  extension  of  the 
authority  of  the  program.  It  is  my  ear- 
nest belief  that  the  States  must  be  treated 
as  coequal  partners  under  the  Beautifica- 
tion Act  and  that  they  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  any  action  which  may  be 
inimical  to  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
best  interests. 

Implementation  of  this  program  as 
suggested  by  the  Department  is  highly 
controversial  as  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate well  know.  In  addition,  there  are 
many  differences  among  the  parties  con- 
cerned with  the  overall  program  that  re- 
main as  yet  unresolved. 

I  request  that  those  responsible  for 
admmisterlng  the  program  adopt  a  real- 
istic attitude  imtil  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  full  impact  of  what  has  been 
proposed.  It  is  obvious  that  adjustments 
to  this  program  are  necessary  if  it  Is  to 
be  effective. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  to  Senators  that 
the  Public  Works  Committee  is  commit- 
ted to  the  development  of  a  reasonable 
approach  to  this  subject  and  will  main- 
tain an  open  mind  to  all  suggestions  for 
improvement  of  the  basic  legislation, 
which  I  sponsored,  joined  by  other  Sena- 
tors, and  which  I  am  convinced  will  bring 
beautification  progress  to  our  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  70)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

S.   Res.   70 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  entitled  "The  1967  High- 
way Beautiflcatlon  Program",  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  certain  additional  correspond- 
ence, as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  five  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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LEGISLATIVE         REORGANIZATION 
ACT    OP    1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    MO.    38 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    39 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  355,  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered   to    lie    on    the    table    and    to 
'  be   printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    40    THROUGH   48 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  several  amendments 
designed  to  eliminate  or  revise  certain 
sections  of  S.  355  which  I  believe  are 
impractical  and  unnecessary.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoiu),  together  with 
a  brief  explanation  of  each  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  and  explana- 
tions will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   40 

On  page  5,  beginning  on  line  11,  strike  out 
all  through  line  25  on  page  9. 

The  explanation,  presented  by  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT,  is  as  follows: 

This  amendment  strikes  out  several  pro- 
visions of  Section  102  of  the  pending  bUl  re- 
lating to  Committee  Procedure. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  102  states  that 
three  members  of  the  Committee  may  re- 
quest that  the  Chairman  call  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee,  and  if  the  Chairman 
refuses  or  fails  to  call  such  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  after  seven  days  from  the  date  of 
the  request,  a  written  and  signed  request 
from  the  majority  of  the  Committee  can 
force  a  meeting  whether  the  Chairman  is 
present  or  not.  If  the  Chairman  does  not 
attend  such  a  meeting,  the  most  senior  ma- 
jority member  present  shall  preside. 

In  my  opinion,  this  provision  Is  unneces- 
sary. According  to  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee,  this  provision  would  make  appU- 
oable  to  the  Senate  the  procedure  presently 
provided  by  the  Rules  of  the  House.  Just  be- 
cause the  House  has  decided  to  follow  this 
procedure  is  no  reason  why  the  Senate 
should  do  so.  I  believe  most  Chairraen  co- 
operate closely  with  the  members  of  their 
Committees  and  comply  with  requests  to 
schedule  meetings  on  any  matters  of  general 
Interest  to  the  members.  I  would  hope, 
therefore,  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
write  this  stricture  into  law. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  Committee 
meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business 
"shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when 
the  committee  by  a  majority  vote  orders  an 
executive  session."  This  section  also  provides 
that  "results  of  roll  call  votes  taken  in  any 
meeting . . .  upon  any  measure,  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto,  shall  be  announced  publicly 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  meeting  ,  .  ." 

I  do  not  agree  that  we  should  require  Com- 
mittee business  meetings  to  be  open  to  the 
public  unless  a  majority  decides  otherwise. 
Such  a  rule  would  have  the  eSect  of  dis- 
couraging candid  discussion  and  I  beUeve 
whether  meetings  should  be  open  or  closed 
is  a  proper  matter  for  Committee  discretion. 
Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  the  results  of  roll 
call  votes  taken  in  executive  session  should 
by  law  be  reqiiired  to  be  announced.    This 


should  also  be  a  matter  for  Committee  dis- 
cretion. I  might  add.  however.  It  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  Oomnilttee  on  Foreign 
Relations    to    make    roll    call    votes    public. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  the  report 
upon  a  measure  approved  by  a  Committee 
"shall  be  filed  within  seven  calendar  days 
.  .  .  after  the  day  on  which  there  has  been 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee  a  writ- 
ten and  signed  request  of  a  majority  of  the 
committee  for  the  reporting  of  that  meas- 
ure." I 

I  regard  this  provision  as  unnecessary. 
The  present  law  directs  the  Chairman  of 
each  Committee  "to  report  or  cause  to  be 
reported  promptly  .  .  .  any  measure  ap- 
proved by  his  committee  .  .  ."  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Rdatlons  has  never  ex- 
perienced any  serious  problems  In  connec- 
tion with  filing  reports  and  I  seriously  ques- 
tion the  need  for  eSactlng  the  proposed 
provision. 

Subsection  (d)  states  that  no  vote  shall 
be  taken  with  respect  to  any  measure  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  "'unless  a  majority  of 
the  members  .  .  .  are  actually  present."  In 
addition,  this  section  provides  that  no  votes 
may  be  cast  by  proxy  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee report  shall  include  a  "tabulation 
of  the  votes"  cast  on  each  measure  and  "each 
amendment  offered  thereto." 

In  my  view,  this  prevision  is  Impractical. 
As  you  know,  many  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  serve  on  other 
major  committees  in  the  Senate  and  it  is 
Impossible  for  them  ta  attend  several  meet- 
ings at  the  same  time.  The  same  argument 
applies  to  voting  by  proxy.  Members  un- 
able to  be  present  at  Committee  meetings 
should  not  be  denied  the  right  to  be  recorded 
by  proxy  on  measures  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

With  regard  to  the  provision  requiring  the 
Committee  report  to  include  a  tabulation  of 
all  votes  cast.  It  seemc  to  me  that  this  re- 
quirement is  imnecesaary  and  burdensome. 
Here  again,  if  votes  taken  in  executive  ses- 
sion are  to  be  made  public,  I  think  It  Is  a 
matter  for  the  Committee  to  decide. 

Subsection  (e)  provlfles  that  If,  at  the  time 
of  approval  of  a  meaa\ire  by  a  Committee, 
any  member  "gives  notice  of  intention  to 
file  supplemental  or  minority  views"  the  pro- 
posed report  shaU  be  sent  to  each  Member 
of  the  committee  who  shall  have  two  days 
in  which  to  file  such  views.  In  addition,  it 
provides  that  the  report  shall  be  filed,  and 
the  printed  hearings  made  available,  at  least 
three  calendar  days  before  any  vote  Is  taken 
in  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  on  I\)relgn  Relations  has 
always  permitted  Its  members  to  file  supple- 
mental or  minority  views  on  all  measures 
which  are  ordered  reported.  It  Is  my  view, 
therefore,  that  this  provision  in  the  pro- 
posed bill  is  not  necessary.  To  require  the 
submission  of  draft  reports  to  each  member 
of  a  Committee  would  delay  unduly  the 
filing  of  reports.  In  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  any  Interested  member 
may  see  and  make  suggestions  regarding  the 
report.  I  have  had  no  complaints  on  this 
score. 

I  do  not  agree  that  measures  reported  to 
the  Senate  should  be  held  for  three  days 
after  the  report  is  filed  and  hearings  are  made 
available.  Although  this  Is  primarily  a  mat- 
ter which  should  be  decided  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  Itaelf,  in  my  view,  the 
proposed  provision  Infringes  on  the  Senate 
leadership's  present  flexibility  In  scheduling 
votes  and  would  result  in  Inconvenience  to 
members  and  delay  in  carrying  out  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    41 

On  page  12,  beginning  on  line  2,  strike  out 
all  through  line  7  on  page  14.  and  Insert  the 
following:  "Section  103(a)  The  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (e)  of  section  133  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Att  of  1946  Is  repealed." 


The  explanation,  presented  by  Mr. 
PuLBRiGiiT,  is  as  follows: 

This  amendment  strikes  out  Section  103 
of  S.  355  which  deals  with  Committee  Hear- 
ing Procedure. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  requires  each 
Committee  to  make  a  public  announcement 
of  the  date,  place  and  subject  matter  of  hear- 
ings at  least  two  weeks  in  advance,  unless  the 
Committee  determines  by  a  majority  vote 
that  there  Is  good  cause  to  begin  the  hear- 
ings  at  an  earlier  date. 

In  my  opinion,  this  provision  would  be  un- 
workable and  cause  undue  delay  In  the 
scheduling  of  hearings  on  matters  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  experience  of  the  Committee  has  shown 
that  the  public  is  put  on  notice  by  publica- 
tion In  the  CoNCREssiONAi.  Record  when  legis- 
lation is  introduced  or  nominations  and 
treaties  are  received,  and  at  that  time  in- 
terested persons  or  organizations  communi- 
cate with  the  Committee  and  ask  to  be  heard 
when  hearings  are  scheduled.  I  believe  strict 
adherence  to  the  two  week  advance  notice 
requirement  would  proliferate  the  number  of 
witnesses  with  only  peripheral  interest. 

Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  103 
provide  that  each  Committee  shall  require 
witnesses  to  file  written  statements  of  their 
proposed  testimony  at  least  two  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  hearing,  unless  the  Committee 
determines  by  a  majority  vote  that  there  U 
good  cause  for  the  failure  of  witnesses  to  file 
such  statements.  Before  each  day  of  hear- 
ings the  Committee  staff  is  required  to  pre- 
pare a  digest  of  the  witnesses'  statements, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  day  of  hear- 
ings, the  staff  Is  required  to  prepare  for  the 
use  of  the  members  a  summary  of  the  testi- 
mony given  on  that  day.  These  summaries, 
after  approval  by  the  Chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  shall  be  printed 
as  a  part  of  the  Committee  hearings. 

In  my  view,  a  Committee  of  the  Senate 
should  not  have  to  concern  itself,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote,  with  such  minutiae  as  excusing 
a  witness  from  filing  a  statement  of  his  testi- 
mony two  days  in  advance.  If  this  provision 
is  to  be  retained,  I  would  prefer  that  the 
burden  be  placed  entirely  on  the  witneea 
with  an  "either  or"  alternative,  i.e.,  either 
he  submits  a  statement  two  days  in  advance 
or  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  testify.  He 
should,  however,  be  permitted  to  submit  his 
statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record. 

I  have  serious  doubts  about  the  require- 
ment that  Committee  staffs  prepare  dlgefts 
of  witnesses'  statements  and  dally  summaries 
of  hearings.  Obviously,  this  would  necessi- 
tate the  hiring  of  additional  personnel  and  I 
do  not  think  the  digests  and  summarlee 
would  be  useful  enough  to  Justify  the  ex- 
penditure involved  in  their  preparation.  I 
might  add,  each  witness  who  appears  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  usually 
gives  an  oral  summary  of  his  prepared  state- 
ment at  the  time  he  testifies.  Moreover,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff  prepares  a 
memorandum  on  each  measure  under  con- 
sideration which,  in  my  view,  is  sufiBclently 
adequate  for  our  purposes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  relationships  between  the  Committee 
and  its  own  staff  and  what  the  staff  does  are 
not  proper  subjects  for  legislation.  Surely 
each  Committee  can  be  entrusted  with  a 
proper  dealing  with  that  relationship. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  43 

On  page  16,  beginning  on  line  5,  strike  out 
aU  through  line  8  on  page  18. 

On  page  18,  line  14,  beginning  with  the 
word  "Such"  strike  out  all  through  the  word 
"section,"  on  line  23. 

On  page  19,  strike  out  all  on  lines  3  to  21, 
Inclusive. 

The   explanation,   presented  by  Mr. 

PULBRIGHT,  is  ES  follOWS: 

This  amendment  deletes  those  provisions 
of  Section  105  of  S.  355  which  authorize  each 
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Oommlttee  to  employ  a  professional  staff 
member  (review  specialist)  who  would  be  as- 
signed exclusively  to  "legislative  oversight" 
duties.  He  would  be  responsible  for  carrying 
out  projects  or  supervising  studies  (approved 
by  the  Chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber) of  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  involved.  In  this  connection, 
each  Committee  would  be  required  to  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Senate  on  its  activ- 
ities carried  out  under  the  authority  of  this 
section. 

In  my  opinion,  these  and  other  legislative 
oversight  functions  have  been  and  are  pres- 
ently being  adequately  performed  by  the 
Committee  staff  under  Committee  supervi- 
sion. While  I  favor  the  increased  staff  pro- 
visions of  S.  355,  I  see  no  valid  reason  why 
one  Individual  should  be  assigned  exclusively 
to  oversight  duties.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  undertaken  reviews  of  a 
niunber  of  subjects  within  its  Jurisdiction 
and  I  expect  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so, 
even  In  the  absence  of  a  "review  specialist." 

AMENDMENT    NO.    43 

On  page  20,  beginning  on  line  6,  strike  out 
all  through  line  16  on  page  21. 

The  explanation,  presented  by  Mr. 
POT.BRIGHT,  is  as  foUows: 

This  amendment  deletes  Section  106  of 
the  bill  which  woxild  require  the  Senate  to 
prepare  a  separate  conference  report  and 
permit  any  conferee  to  submit  an  additional 
explanatory  statement  as  an  appendix  to 
such  report.  The  Special  Committee  feels 
that  this  practice  should  be  followed  in  the 
Senate  "in  order  that  the  membership  of 
both  Houses  will  be  adequately  Informed 
prior  to  a  vote." 

While  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Senate 
conferees  preparing  separate  conference  re- 
ports, I  do  question  whether  this  require- 
ment should  be  mandatory.  In  my  experi- 
ence, there  are  times  when  it  is  more  helpful 
to  report  the  results  of  a  conference  by  mak- 
ing a  statement  on  the  Senate  floor.  This 
has  been  my  practice.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  conferees  should  be  given  some 
discretion  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
file  a  separate  conference  report. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   44 

On  page  54,  line  20,  insert  a  period  after 
the  word  "reported"  and  strike  out  all 
through  line  7  on  page  56. 

The  explanation,  presented  by  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT,  is  as  follows: 

This  amendment  strikes  out  Section  251 
of  the  proposed  bill  which  provides  that  the 
report  accompanying  each  bill  or  Joint  reso- 
lution shall  contain  a  Committee  and  Execu- 
tive Branch  estimate  of  the  costs  which 
would  be  Involved  in  carrying  out  such  leg- 
islation over  a  five-year  period.  Moreover, 
this  section  adds  that  it  shall  not  be  in 
order  to  consider  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
If  the  Committee  report  does  not  comply 
with  the  cost  estimate  provisions. 

I  have  no  objection  to  including  a  cost 
estimate  provision  in  a  Committee  report. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  practice  is  cur- 
rently followed  by  the  Conmilttee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  However,  I  do  question  the 
advisability  of  requiring  the  inclusion  of 
two  cost  estimates.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
Buch  cost  estimate  by  an  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agency  should  suffice.  If  each  Senate 
Oommlttee  were  to  Include  its  separate  esti- 
mates, three  would  be  need  for  additional 
Btaff  budget  officers. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  45 

Beginning  with  line  26  on  page  56,  strike 
out  through  line  5  on  page  60  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(a)  Each  standing  committee  on  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  is  au- 
thorized— 


"'(1)  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  their 
duties,  not  more  than  six  professional  staff 
members  in  addition  to  the  six  clerical  staff 
members; 

"  '(2)  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities: and 

"'(3)  to  terminate  their  employment  as 
the  committee  may  deem  appropriate.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  202 
(2  U.S.C.  72a (b) )  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  '(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  amounts  shall  be  paid  to  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  such  em- 
ployee, for  supervising  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing statements  of  appropriations  required  by 
section  64  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  (2  U.S.C.  105).' 

"(c)  Such  section  202  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (h),  and  by  adding  after 
subsection  (f)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions:". 

On  page  60,  line  6,  strike  out  "(I)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  61,  line  17,  strike  out  "(J)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

On  page  63,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
out  through  line  7  on  page  64. 

On  page  64,  line  8.  strike  out  "(f) "  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(e)  ". 

The  explanation,  presented  by  Mr. 
FULBRIGHT,  is  as  follows : 

Section  301(a)  of  S.  355  sets  forth  a  very 
elaborate  and  detailed  system  for  selecting 
standing  committee  staffs.  This  amendment 
strikes  out  all  of  the  proposed  new  language 
and  substitutes  the  more  simplified  provi- 
sions contained  in  section  404(a)  of  the  bill, 
which  governs  the  staff  selection  procedure 
of  the  proposed  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  prohibits  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  any  employee 
Of  the  Senate  or  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees for  supervising  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing statements  of  appropriations  required 
by  section  64  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (2  U.S.C.  105). 
Annual  legislative  branch  appropriations  acts 
currently  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$13,000  to  bp  paid  to  the  persons  designated 
by  the  ^chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Conomittees  to  supervise  the 
preparation  of  such  statements.  The  effect 
of  this  provision  is  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
selected  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committees. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  staffs  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  should  be  singled 
out  to  receive  additional  compensation  for 
carrying;  out  the  duties  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  perform  by  law  as  a  part  of  their 
regular  assignments.  Furthermore,  staffs  on 
other  committees  perfornn  similar  functions 
of  summarizing  the  work  of  their  conunittees 
for  which  they  do  not  receive  such  compen- 
sation. Equity  would  seem  to  require  equal 
pay  for  equal  work. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  46 

On  page  11,  after  line  24,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)  Section  133(a)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  190a)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  therein  Immediately 
after  the  words  'Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions', the  words  'and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate'." 

AMEinjMENT  NO.  47 

On  page  12,  Immediately  after  the  word 
"Appropriations"  on  line  9,  Insert  the  words 
"and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate". 


AMENDMENT  NO.  48 

On  page  14  after  the  words  "Committee 
on  Appropriations"  on  line  16,  Insert  "or  the 
Committee  on   Foreign   Relations". 

The  explanation,  presented  by  Mr. 
PcLBRiGHT,  is  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  these  three  amendments  is 
to  give  the  same  privileges  and  Immunities 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  as 
are  currently  applied  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  As  presently  written,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  ex- 
empt from  these  provisions  and  I  believe  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  would  op- 
erate much  more  efficiently  and  expedi- 
tiously if  It  did  not  have  to  comply  with 
them  either.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  needs  to  be  extended 
special  privileges  or  excluded  from  rules  ap- 
plicable to  their  standing  committees. 

Thus  It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  to  be  excluded  from 
complying  with  those  provisions  relating  to 
committee  procedure,  such  as,  giving  two 
weeks  advance  notice  of  hearings,  requiring 
the  staff  to  prepare  digests  of  witnesses' 
statements  and  summaries  of  hearings,  the 
same  privileges  should  be  accorded  to  other 
committees.  My  amendment  applies  only 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
However,  I  should  think  that  members  of 
other  Committees  would  wish  to  propose 
similar  amendments. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domx- 
nick],  and  myself,  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  to  Resolution  30  to  amend  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  relative  to 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
which  has  been  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProtttyI,  with  his 
permission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  a 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution  when  it  was 
submitted  in  the  88th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses. As  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  feel  that  this  com- 
mittee should  be  given  authority  to  re- 
ceive bills  and  resolutions  concerning 
small  business,  and  should  have  legisla- 
tive authority  generally. 

It  seems  to  me  anomalous  that  this 
committee  should  be  inhibited  from  per- 
forming the  functions  for  which  it  is 
especially  equipped  by  hearings,  and  so 
forth,  because  it  does  not  have  author- 
ity to  handle  the  necessary  bills. 


ADDinONAIi  COSPONSORS  OP 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
LAN]  and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btrd]  ,  be  added  as  cosponsors  at  tbe 
next  printing  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
22,  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  allow  volimtary  confessions  in 
criminal  proceedings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  11,  1967,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills  and 
resolution: 

S.  188.  A  bUl  creating  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials:  Mr.  Brew- 
ffnsx,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Domi- 
mcK,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Fonc,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kxtchel,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Spaskman,  Mr. 
Tydings,  and  Mr.  Yoxing  of  North  Dakota. 

S.  198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Jime 
6,  1933,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  Im- 
proved, voluntary  methods  of  recruiting, 
training,  transporting,  and  distributing  agri- 
cultiuul  workers,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Mr.  Babtlett,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

S.  Res.  13.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate:  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  Mr.  Ribicoff. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  for :  Thursday, 
February  2,  1967,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Francis  L.  Van  Dusen,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge,  third  circuit,  vice 
J.  Cullen  Ganey,  retired. 

Lindley  G.  Beckworth.  of  Texas,  to  be 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court,  vice 
David  J.  Wilson,  retired. 

Joseph  C.  Waddy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  U.S.  district  judge.  District 
of  Columbia,  vice  Richmond  B.  Keech, 
retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and 
myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  for  Friday, 
February  3,  1967,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  OflQce  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Prank  G.  Theis,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge,  district  of  Kansas,  to  fill 
a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law  89- 
372  approved  March  18, 1966. 

James  A.  Comiskey,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
UjS.  district  judge,  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana,  to  fill  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  89-372  approved  March  18, 
1966. 

Myron  L.  Gordon,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin,  to  fill  a  new  position  created 


by  Public  Law  89-372  approved  March 
18.  1966. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  «£  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and 
myself,  as  chairman. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  15  United 
States  Code  1024(a),  as  amended,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Patman  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Bollino  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
BoGGs  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Reuss  of  Wis- 
consin, Mrs.  Griffiths  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Curtis 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Widkall  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Rumsfeld  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Brock 
of  Tennessee  as  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


END  GEOGRAPHIC  INEQUITIES  IN 
THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica's young  men,  their  parents,  their 
loved  ones,  and  all  who  share  our  interest 
in  the  livelihood  of  our  democracy  are 
deeply  concerned  over  reported  inequities 
in  our  Selective  Service  System.  Last 
November  a  great  California  newspaper, 
the  Riverside  Press-Enterprise  printed  a 
series  of  studies  of  the  draft,  its  opera- 
tions and  their  effects  on  the  future  of 
our  youth.  One  of  the  significant  find- 
ings of  the  Press-Enterprise  was  summed 
up  in  an  article  entitled  "Draft  Odds 
Depend  on  Where  You  Live." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, the  entire  text  of  that  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Press-Enterprise  report  has  taken  into 
account  the  compensating  factors  which 
make  draft  quotas  for  different  areas 
equalize  over  time,  or  according  to  other 
factors.  But,  even  so,  it  shows  that  glar- 
ing geographic  inequities  persist. 

A  good  example  can  be  shown  from  the 
comparison  between  Riverside  County  in 
California  and  Denver  County  in  Colo- 
rado. Although  total  population  of  the 
two  counties  is  similar,  and  Denver 
County  has  7,000  more  men  registered 
for  the  draft,  the  Press-Enterprise  re- 
ports that  in  the  first  10  months  of  1966 
Riverside  Coimty  supplied  637  more  men, 
or  nearly  75  percent  more  than  Denver 
did. 

There  are  undoubtedly  sound  reasons 
for  some  of  this  difference.  Denver,  for 
example,  has  a  larger  number  of  en- 
listees serving  in  the  Armed  Forces,  a 
factor  which  might  reduce  the  pool  of 
draftable  manpower. 

Assuming  an  equal  ardor  of  young  men 
of  both  areas  to  serve  their  country, 
there  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  a  sig- 
nificantly greater  risk  of  being  drafted 
in  the  one  county  than  in  the  other. 


In  the  coming  months  the  Congress 
will  be  called  upon  to  examine  thorough- 
ly the  effectiveness  and  the  fairness  of 
our  Selective  Service  System,  as  well  as 
its  costs  both  in  terms  of  money  expendi- 
tures and  in  terms  of  the  utilization  in 
our  economy  of  our  most  precious  pos- 
session, America's  youth.  Every  Member 
of  Congress  will  be  deeply  interested  in 
the  entire  problem. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices to  give  full  and  expeditious  con- 
sideration to  the  problem  of  geographic 
inequities.  For  my  own  part,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  will  support  all  reasonable 
expenditures  to  make  our  system  fair. 

ExHisrr  1 
[From  tho  Riverside  (Calif.)   Press- 
Enterprise,  Nov.  17,  1966) 

Draft  Odds  Depend  on  Where  Yotj  Live 
(By  Bob  Holmes) 

Comparing  a  sampling  of  draft  figures  from 
different  counties  and  states — although  a 
risky  business — turns  up  added  indications 
that  a  man's  chances  of  getting  drafted  vary, 
depending  on  where  he  lives. 

Such  comparisons  reflect,  and  they  also 
underscore  the  fact  that  draft  boards  oper- 
ate differently  In  different  counties  and 
states,  and  that  statewide  draft  organiza- 
tions vary  in  their  methods. 

For  example,  Denver  County,  Colo.,  which 
Includes  Denver,  and  has  a  population  o{ 
roughly  530,000,  has  had  draft  calls  totaling 
856  through  the  first  ten  months  of  1966. 

Riverside  County,  population  440,000,  has 
had  calls  totaling  1,493  through  October,  or 
almost  75  per  cent  more. 

Fresno  County,  the  California  county  clos- 
est In  population  (415,000)  to  Rlvei-slde 
County,  has  10,000  more  draft-age  men  reg- 
istered than  here.  But  Its  boards  have 
granted  student,  Job,  hardship  and  family 
deferments  to  almost  twice  as  many  men  as 
have  boards  here. 

On  an  average,  Fresno  has  10  per  cent  few- 
er men  ready  for  Induction  each  month  than 
Riverside.  Too,  Fresno  quotas  through  1966's 
first  ten  months  have  totaled  1,284  men,  or 
209  less  than  Riverside  County's  1,493. 

Including  enlistees  and  draftees,  Fresno 
actually  has  more  men  In  the  armed  forces 
than  Riverside  County  (4,955  to  4,280).  So 
does  Denver.  A  high  enlistment  rate  can 
help  lower  a  county's  draft  quotas. 

But  for  the  potential  draftee,  this  means 
part  of  the  odds  on  his  Induction  depend  on 
something  he  has  no  control  over — the  num- 
ber of  his  fellow  citizens  who  enlist. 

Selective  service  officials,  explaining  varia- 
tions, say  that: 

1 )  Differences  In  draft  quotas  equalize  out 
In  time; 

2)  Draft-age  groups  vary  In  size  in  coun- 
ties with  similar  population  size; 

3)  Varying  local  situations  result  in  dif- 
ferent numbers  of  men  entitled  to  a  partic- 
ular type  of  deferment  (such  as  hardship) 
In  different  counties; 

4)  Local  board  flexibility  produces  some 
differences;  and 

5)  Quotas  aren't  allotted  strictly  to  coun- 
ties but  to  boards,  and  thus  comparing  coun- 
tywlde  figures  Is  not  always  meaningful. 

Yet  these  don't  seem  to  explain  all  varia- 
tions. And  they  leave  unanswered,  the 
question  of  whether  the  differences,  even  U 
explainable,  can  be  justifiable.  Particularly 
to  the  potential  draftee  facing  a  Viet  Nam 
sojourn. 

Take  Riverside  County  (440.000)  and  Den- 
ver County  (530,000)  : 

Col.  Frederick  Obltz,  manpower  director 
for  Colorado  Selective  Service,  says  Denver 
Is  a  city  that  Isn't  growing  rapidly,  and  whose 
population  Includes  large  numbers  of  older 
people. 
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This  would  seem  to  explain  partly  why  Its 
draft  calls  are  lower  than  Riverside  County's. 
Yet  Denver  County  has  32,834  available 
men  registered  of  draft  age.  Riverside 
County  has  25,000,  Selective  Service  figures 
show.  But  Denver  County's  draft  calls  this 
year  have  totaled  856,  compared  to  1,493  for 
Riverside  County. 

At  present,  Riverside  County  has  1,139 
draftees  serving,  compared  to  881  from  Den- 
ver County.  The  latter  has  more  enlistees 
on  active  duty,  4,095  to  3,301,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  part  of  the  difference  In  size  of 
draft  calls. 

Whether  It  accounts  for  all  of  the  differ- 
ence. Is  difficult  to  determine.  Draft  calls 
this  year  for  the  entire  state  of  Colorado, 
with  a  population  of  roughly  2  million,  have 
totaled  2,512  through  October.  Riverside 
County,  with  a  population  one  fifth  as  large, 
has  had  draft  calls  totaling  1,500.  Yet  Colo- 
rado has  six  times  the  number  of  men  regis- 
tered for  the  draft  as  has  Riverside  County. 
To  the  potential  draftee,  It  again  shows 
that  his  chances  depend  partly  on  how  many 
fellow  county  residents  enlist,  and  where  In 
the  nation  he  lives. 

Illustrative  of  how  quotas  vary  In  different 
places  at  the  same  time.  Riverside  County's 
March  quota  was  386,  compared  to  275  for 
the  whole  state  of  Colorado.  This  doesn't 
necessarily  Indicate  that  draft  machinery  is 
awry.  But  It  does  indicate  that  In  March,  a 
potential  draftee  would  have  been  better  off 
living  in  Denver  than  In  Riverside. 

Take  Riverside  County  (440,000)  and 
Fresno  County  (415,000)  for  another  com- 
parison : 

The  two  are  considered  by  the  Riverside 
County  Department  of  Development  to  be 
similar  counties,  and  are  often  used  for 
comparison. 

Though  about  equal  In  population,  Fresno 
has  34,000  draft  age  men  registered,  com- 
pared with  25,000  here. 

However,  Fresno's  four  boards  at  any  one 
time  has  an  average  of  more  than  13,300  de- 
ferments granted  to  students,  fathers,  hard- 
ship cases,  conscientious  objectors.  Job- 
holders and  ministers — the  types  of  defer- 
ments that  boards  can  grant  or  deny. 

The  total  of  such  deferments  in  Riverside 
Cbunty   averages   only    7,300. 

Fresno,  for  Instance,  has  9,000  men  de- 
ferred as  fathers  and  hardship  cases,  com- 
pared with  5,500  here.  It  has  twice  as  many 
men  deferred  for  college  (2,600  to  1,200  In 
September),  and  five  times  as  many  defer- 
ments granted  to  high  school  students. 

Fresno  also  has  6,300  men  4-F,  compared 
with  2,800  here,  though  the  boards  have  no 
control  over  this.  Fresno  has  granted  de- 
ferments to  about  six  times  as  many  con- 
scientious objectors  as  have  Riverside  County 
boards.  Some  of  these  variations  are  un- 
doubtedly due  to  varying  situations.  But 
they  leave  the  questions  of  whether  boards 
there  are  more  lenient  than  Is  true  here,  on 
some  types  of  deferments. 

These  figures  may  reflect  the  results  of 
these  differences : 

Average  monthly  number  of  men  classified 
A-1  in  Fresno  In  1966,  2,100;  In  Riverside, 
2,420. 

Average  monthly  number  of  men  19-26  in 
1-A  who  have  had  physical  exams:  Fresno, 
590;  Riverside,  650. 

Average  monthly  number  of  men  19-26 
examined  and  ready  for  Induction:  Fresno, 
268;  Riverside.  301.  These  are  the  figures  on 
which  the  State  Selective  Service  office  bases 
Its  monthly  calls  to  counties. 

The  end  result:  Fresno's  total  quotas  this 
year  through  October,  1,284;  Riverside's 
1.493.  Number  of  men  actually  inducted  this 
year:  Fresno,  625;  Riverside,  780,  through 
October  of  this  year.  (The  number  of  men 
Inducted  Is  always  about  half  the  draft 
quota,  because  of  emergency  postiionements, 
enlistments  and  other  factors  which  remove 
men  at  the  last  minute.) 

Col.  Walter  Henderson,  deputy  state  direc- 
tor, admits  that  a   thorough  study   would 


have  to  be  made  to  determine  fully  the  rea- 
sons for  differences  In  the  two  counties' 
figures. 

Variations  In  draft  statistics  have  also  been 
pointed  to  In  recent  months  by  other  soiirces. 
Reporter  Magazine,  for  Instance,  In  Its  June 
16,  1966  Issue,  cited  the  fact  that  while  Texas 
has  2.5  million  more  population  than  Mich- 
igan, its  number  of  men  registered  for  the 
draft  Is  about  the  same. 

Further,  from  January  through  June,  1966, 
17,210  men  were  called  for  the  draft  In 
Michigan,  15,156  from  Texas,  the  magazine 
reported. 

Colonel  Henderson  says  he  has  wondered 
at  the  variations  In  the  number  of  men  reg- 
istered In  New  York  and  California.  "The 
two  have  about  the  same  population,  but 
New  York  apparently  has  about  400,000  more 
men  registered  than  California,"  he  said  re- 
cently. 

Here  as  with  the  draft  board  policies,  only 
an  Intensive  study  by  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee on  government  agency  could  tell 
whether  the  variations  In  draft  figures  can 
all  be  explained  away  satisfactorily,  or 
whether  the  system  does  permit  too  much 
local   control   and   difference. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission,  now 
making  a  study  of  the  entire  draft  system 
for  President  Johnson,  may  come  up  with  the 
answers  early  In  1967. 


L.B.J.  PUTS  EMPHASIS  ON  HUMAN 
ISSUES  IN  THE  ECONOMIC  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  Economic  Report  shows 
clearly  how  important  human  issues  en- 
ter into  his  economic  program. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers' 
annual  report  amplifies  this,  presenting 
a  balanced  mixture  of  humanitarian 
feelings  with  hard  facts.  In  looking 
forward  to  better  education,  to  the  end 
of  poverty,  and  to  improved  health  care, 
the  Council  does  not  ignore  the  costs 
and  difficulties,  but  it  recognizes  the 
growing  wealth  of  this  country  and  its 
increasing  ability  to  end  these  problems. 
We  now  have  the  means  to  deal  with 
problems  that  were  rightly  considered 
beyond  the  means  of  previous  genera- 
tions. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  still  be- 
lieve the  budget  can  and  should  be  cut 
sharply,  by  billions  of  dollars,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  public  works,  the 
withdrawal  of  six  of  our  divisions  from 
Europe,  which  would  be  a  vast  savings, 
and  the  space  program.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  President  seems  to  be  postpon- 
ing in  large  part  the  supersonic  trans- 
port which  would  cost  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars in  coming  years. 

But  we  cannot  accept  the  educational 
inequalities  which  to  this  day  foreclose 
many  young  Americans  from  equal  op- 
portunity. 

We  cannot  tolerate  the  situation  in 
which  health  care  for  many  Americans 
remains  inadequate. 

These  situations  are  wrong  and  they 
are  wasteful;  they  are  obstacles  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  efficiency. 

Obviously,  the  economic  and  social 
benefits  in  most  areas  can  be  obtained 
only  at  substantial  public  and  private 
costs.  Expenditures  for  health  and  edu- 
cation have  been  steadily  rising,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  But  this  money  is  well 
spent,  both  as  a  social  commitment  and 
as  an  economic  investment. 


But  there  is  one  area  where  improve- 
ment Is  not  costly :  to  end  racial  discrimi- 
nation, the  Council  reminds  us: 

The  only  cost  entailed  will  be  the  sacrifice 
of  prejudices. 

Economic  analysis  of  social  prdblems 
has  been  slow  in  developing,  pertly  be- 
cause its  variables  are  difficult  to  meas- 
ure. But  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  that  it  takes  a  hard  look  at 
these  issues.  The  findings  are  reflected 
in  the  President's  important  proposals 
for  improving  social  security,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  and  public  assistance; 
for  investigating  urban  problems  like 
zoning  and  the  possibility  of  income 
guarantees;  and  for  expanding  child 
health  and  Headstart  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  ob- 
serve in  the  President's  Economic  Report 
that  he  announces  the  appointment  of 
former  Senator  Paul  Douglas  as  the  man 
who  will  head  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate urban  problems.  The  President 
himself  comments  on  the  importance  of 
urban  problems  and  zoning  to  solve  our 
very  important  problems  of  the  cities. 

I  am  also  delighted  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Conunittee  is  going  to  study  the 
problem  of  income  guarantees  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Martha  Griffiths,  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  Policies.  It  will  study  problems  of 
cities  under  the  chairmanship  of  Richard 
BoLLiNG,  of  Missouri,  who  is  a  very  com- 
petent Congressman  and  he  is  deeply 
interested  in  this  problem. 


PEACE    AND    HUMAN    RIGHTS    GO 
HAND  IN  HAND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
continue  my  daily  effort  to  win  Senate 
ratification  of  the  human  rights  conven- 
tions, I  am  struck  by  the  shortsighted- 
ness of  so  many  of  the  critics  of  these 
treaties. 

No  responsible  observer  today  advo- 
cates our  withdrawal  to  "the  easy  life" 
internationally.  The  question  now  is  not 
whether  the  United  States  accepts  an  in- 
ternational role,  but  whether  we  accept 
a  role  commensurate  with  our  unique  op- 
portunities and  grave  obligations. 

America  cannot  indefinitely  ignore  our 
opportunity  nor  permanently  postpone 
our  obligation.  We  must  perceive  that 
human  rights  are  not  merely  a  question 
of  State  law  or  Federal  statute.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  individual  human 
being  must  be  established.  Because  only 
when  human  rights  are  secure  is  peace 
secure. 

The  Second  World  War  was  begun  and 
waged  by  countries  which  first  had 
flaunted  and  destroyed  human  rights 
within  their  ovm  borders.  Aggression 
since  1945  has  been  the  exclusive  prac- 
tice of  powers  which  deprived  their  own 
citizens  of  basic  human  freedoms.  Con- 
trast these  aggressive  acts  with  the  West- 
ern nations  who  have  granted  the  right 
of  self-determination  to  well  over  a  bil- 
lion people  since  World  War  II. 

Peace  Is  the  constant  companion  of 
human  rights  throughout  history. 
Where  the  latter  Is  established,  the  for- 
mer almost  invariably  follows.  This  is 
not  a  Utopian  wish,  but  a  historical  fact. 

In  this  challenging  hour — when  hu- 
man rights  are  being  recognized  by  more 
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Individuals  and  more  nations  than  at  any 
time  in  history — the  U.S.  Senate  con- 
tinues to  "deliberate"  human  rights  con- 
ventions on  the  fundamental  questions  of 
slavery,  forced  labor,  political  rights  of 
women,  and  genocide. 

This  Senate  cannot  afford  to  deliberate 
any  longer.  The  United  States  must  ac- 
cept the  opportunity  and  the  obligation 
to  lead  the  great  struggle  for  human 
rights.  If  we  fail,  mankind  will  be  the 
victim  and  history  will  be  our  final  judge. 
Dante  perhaps  said  it  best  of  all  in  his 
"Inferno": 

The  hottest  places  in  bell  are  reserved  for 
those  who  In  a  period  of  moral  crisis  main- 
tained their  neutrality. 

Let  US  be  sure  that  history  will  not 
characterize  the  United  States  as  neutral. 
Let  us  press  for  peace  by  pressing  for  the 
establishment  of  human  rights  every- 
where through  Senate  ratification  of 
these  four  conventions. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  62— DOROTETX" 
S.  McINTYRE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Ilesolutlon  62. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Dorothy  S.  Mclntyre,  widow  of  Joseph  W. 
Mclntyre,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  liis  death,  said  simi  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  fimeral  expenses 
and  aU  other  aUowances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  Joseph  W.  Mclntyre,  who  was 
my  administrative  assistant  and  had 
served  more  than  30  years  on  Capitol 
Hill,  died  suddenly  on  December  11  of 
last  year. 

Joe  Mclntyre  served  three  U.S.  Sena- 
tors. He  served  with  great  skill  and 
diligence.  His  honesty.  Judgment,  and 
his  warmth  were  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  a  career  Senate  em- 
ployee who  strengthened  the  Senate  dur- 
ing his  years  here,  and  served  well  the 
people  of  Massachusetts.  His  death  is  a 
great  loss  to  me  and  to  his  many,  many 
friends,  here  in  the  Senate  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  well. 

As  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  eulogy  de- 
livered at  the  funeral  mass  for  Joseph 
Mclntyre  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eiilogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HosuLT   Given   at  Fukerai.  Mass  for 
Joseph   McInttre 
(By  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Leo  J.  Coady) 
He  who  serves  well  loves  best,  for  love  is 
manifest  in  service.    This  is  true  in  all  hu- 
man relationships,  between  man  and  man, 
and  between  man  and  bis  Creator.     When 


we  know  God  and  love  Him,  then  we  will 
show  that  love  In  service.  A  father  and  a 
mother  show  their  love  for  their  family  in 
their  constant  service  to  their  children.  The 
Church  calls  herself  a  "servant  church",  for 
it  is  her  mission  among  men  to  serve  them 
by  her  teaching  and  giving  them  the  means 
of  divine  grace. 

There  is  another  kind  of  service  in  our 
national  life  that  is  in  our  thoughts  this 
morning.  It  is  what  we  call  "public  service" 
that  which  Is  demonstrated  by  those  we  caU 
public  servants.  In  oul  democracy,  pubUc 
service  takes  many  forms.  It  may  be  that 
of  the  elected  official  charged  with  the  fram- 
ing of  the  law  that  is  essential  to  public 
order.  It  may  be  that  of  the  executive, 
charged  with  the  respoBslblUty  of  carrying 
out  the  msmdate  of  the  lawmaker.  It  may 
be  that  of  the  Judicial  arm  of  government, 
whose  task  it  is  to  Interpret  and  to  enforce 
compliance  with  law  and  order.  Then  there 
are  those,  too,  who  serve  In  a  less  well-known 
capacity,  but  they  are  equally  Important 
to  the  public  weal.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  In  our  land  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  such  dedicated  men  atnd  women  who  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  service  in  our  public 
life. 

We  gather  here  at  the  altar  today  to  mourn 
the  passing  of  one  such  servant  of  the  public, 
one  who  did  not  serve  in  an  elected  capacity, 
but  one  who  found  his  role  to  be  that  of 
serving  others  In  public  life.  Joseph  Mc- 
lntyre was  one  not  often  seen  in  the  public 
limelight,  he  did  not  often  enter  into  the 
public  awareness,  but  those  he  served  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  much  of  what  is 
good  and  honorable  in  ttielr  work  depended 
on  his  loyal  service.  Joseph  Mclntyre  found 
his  niche  in  that  kind  of  public  service,  and 
served  well  for  many  years. 

Many  of  you  who  are  here  appreciated 
that  service  and  for  that  reason  you  come 
today  to  pay  your  respects  to  him  and  to  offer 
your  consolation  to  his  widow  and  his  fam- 
ily- 
Joseph  Mclntyre  served  well  In  the  other 
role,  that  of  parent,  and  if  anything  will  be 
of  consolation  to  those  who  are  left  behind, 
it  is  the  memory  of  a  loyal  and  devoted 
father,  one  who  served  his  home  and  his 
children. 

Our  blessed  Lord  showed  his  attitude 
toward  service  In  his  own  acceptance  of 
Martha  in  the  Gospel  as  a  loyal  servant. 
When  her  brother  Lazarus  died,  it  was  Christ 
who  looked  into  her  face  and  spoke  gently 
to  her.  He  gave  her  much  more  than  empty 
words  of  sympathy.  She  loved  Him  much 
and  had  given  Him  much  in  service,  all  that 
her  heart  could  give.  He  returned  that  love 
for  love,  gift  for  gift.  He  opened  His  lips 
and  spoke  those  simple  words  that  have  been 
the  hope  of  all  the  Marthas  of  the  world, 
and  their  peace  In  sorrow:  "I  am  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life." 

There  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  majesty 
of  those  seven  words  of  Christ,  spoken  for  the 
consolation  of  a  beloved  friend,  but  intended 
as  the  expression  of  the  depth  of  which  the 
love  of  Christ  is  supremely  capable.  In  those 
words  is  the  promise  that  those  who  believe 
in  Him  wUl  not  die — they  will  pass  through 
death  to  a  better  life. 

Whenever  we  bury  the  dead,  the  story  of 
Martha  Is  told  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Mass. 
Because  she  believed,  many  believed  and  have 
stood  strong  In  their  sorrow  because  of  their 
faith.  And  for  the  Marthas  of  all  time,  the 
Requiem  Mass  is  less  a  dirge  than  a  quiet 
lullaby.  It  is  Mother  Church  laying  her  little 
one  in  the  cradle  of  Mother  Earth,  confident 
that  the  lad  wUl  wake  la  the  morning. 

As  we  pray  for  Joseph  Mclntyre  today,  we 
ask  that  the  merciful  Lord  will  grant  him 
eternal  rest,  and  for  ourselves  that  we  may 
be  inspired  to  higher  aspirations  of  service  by 
his  example. 

"O  Lord,  support  us  all  the  day  long  until 
the  shadows  lengthen  and  the  evening  comes, 
and  the  busy  world  Is  hushed,  and  the  fever 
of  life  is  over,  and  our  work  is  done.     Then 


in  thy  mercy  grant  to  us  all  a  safe  lodging 
and  a  holy  rest,  and  peace  at  the  last." 
(Card.  Newman)  Amen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  62)  was  agreed 
to. 


THE    ALTERNATIVES    TO    BRITISH 
COMMON  MARKET  MEMBERSHIP 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  I  wish  to  speak  on  a  serious  sub- 
ject and  invite  the  attention  of  the  press 
to  the  fact  that  I  am  making,  in  this  oral 
presentation,  a  serious  change  in  one 
sentence  of  the  short  statement  which 
I  wish  to  make,  on  the  problems  which 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  will  be  dealing 
with  in  his  current  European  trip. 

Prime  Minister  Wilson's  current  Eu- 
ropean trip  of  exploration  is  being  care- 
fully watched  in  the  United  States  and 
Is  being  accorded  the  historic  importance 
it  deserves.  For  this  trip  could  either 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  Britain  In 
Europe,  enormously  strengthening  West- 
em  Europe  Itself,  or  It  could  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  long-term  setback  to 
Europe's  becoming  a  key  third  factor  in 
the  coimcils  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  Prune  Minister  Wilson 
sincerely  wants  to  take  Britain  into  the 
European  Economic  Community.  The 
alarming  fact,  however,  seems  to  be  that 
Prance — which  blackballed  the  United 
Kingdom  before — has  shown  little  en- 
thusiasm for  this  new  British  initiative. 

This  lukewarm  reception  is  due  to 
three  factors:  first,  the  well-known 
French  demand  that  Britain  break  Its 
bonds  with  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
United  States;  second,  the  current  West 
German  emphasis  on  seekiiig  to  revital- 
ize its  friendship  and  cooperation  with 
Prance;  and  third,  the  hard  negotiations 
which  must  lie  ahead  on  the  actual  eco- 
nomic terms  of  agreement  for  British 
entry  into  the  Common  Market. 

Top  priority  must  go  to  British  entry 
into  the  Common  Market.  Indications 
from  Mr.  Wilson's  tour,  his  Strasbourg 
speech,  and  previous  statements  made 
for  him  by  Foreign  Minister  George 
Brown  are  that  the  United  Kingdom  is 
prepared  to  make  it  unequivocally  clear 
that  the  United  Kingdom  intends  to  ac- 
cede to  the  Treaty  of  Rome.  This  has 
always  been  thought  to  be  President  de 
Gaulle's  main  condition. 

The  United  Kingdom  may  be  called  on, 
also,  to  accept  the  political  and  military 
consequences  of  an  intimate  European 
economic  involvement.  This  may  even 
mean  short-term  difficulties  in  United 
Kingdom  relations  with  the  United 
States,  but,  as  one  Senator,  I  believe  that 
our  longrun  interests  will  remain  In  ac- 
cord, and  will  be  greatly  favored  by  the 
entry  of  Britain  into  the  Common 
Market. 

If  the  United  Kingdom  does  these 
things  and  is  still  rejected,  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  rejection  will  lie  squarely 
on  France  and  also  on  the  other  five 
members  In  the  EEC. 

As  much  as  I  believe  it  is  vital  for  Brit- 
ain to  enter  the  Common  Market,  al- 
ternatives must  be  prepared.  While  I 
would  not  wish  the  United  Kingdom  to 
embrace  any  alternative  now,  and  while 
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I  feel  that  the  issue  is  so  important  that 
the  United  Kingdom  should  take  consid- 
erable time  in  attempting  to  join  the 
EEC — luiless  economic  pressures  dictate 
its  abbreviation — I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
considering  the  alternative  they  would  be 
willing  to  embrace,  because  we  cannot  let 
Britain  get  into  a  tremendous  tailspin 
because  she  is  rejected  by  the  Common 
Market. 

In  my  view,  tliis  alternative  should  be 
for  the  Industrialized  nations  of  the  non- 
Communist  world  to  form  a  free  trade 
area  involving  a  commitment  for  the 
gradual  elimination  of  tariff  barriers 
among  themselves  during  the  next  20 
years.  This  arrangement  would  begin 
with  the  North  Atlantic  nations — United 
States,  Canada,  and  Britain — and  such 
European  free  trade  area  countries  as 
would  be  willing  to  join,  and  finally  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  as  associate 
members.  The  aim  of  this  free  trade 
area  would  be  to  liberalize  trade  on  in- 
dustrialized products  between  the  coun- 
tries adhering  to  the  free  trade  area  by 
the  end  of  this  20-year  period. 

Membership  would  be  open  to  all  of 
Western  Europe  and  associate  member- 
ship could  be  offered  to  developing 
countries  giving  them  the  right  of  access 
to  this  market  after  a  transitional  pe- 
riod. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  difQculties 
In  bringing  into  this  free  trade  area  the 
United  States,  with  its  great  industrial 
power,  and  the  other  industrialized  na- 
tions with  lesser  economic  strength.  I 
believe,  however,  that  this  problem  is  not 
Insurmoimtable  and  ways  can  be  found 
to  lessen  the  competitive  impact  of  such 
an  arrangement  either  through  making 
the  tariff  reduction  process  very  gradual 
or  by  creating  a  multinational  adjust- 
ment assistance  fund  or  by  delaying 
tariff  reductions  for  those  industrial 
commodities  which  would  be  most  likely 
to  suffer  untoward  injury  from  such  an 
arrangement. 

I  believe  this  alternative  which  I  have 
suggested  and  which,  incidentally,  I  have 
been  campaigning  for  for  sometime, 
should  be  carefully  examined  by  the 
governments  concerned  and  by  inter- 
ested private  groups  in  the  countries  in- 
volved. I  am  confident  that  support  for 
this  alternative  exists  in  the  United 
States,  the  United  iCingdom,  Canada,  and 
elsewhere  and  is  growing.  I  emphasize, 
I  propose  it  for  the  firm  and  deep  con- 
sideration of  the  American  people. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that  this  pro- 
poposal  is  not  designed  to  exclude  the 
EEC  but  is  a  positive  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  contingency  of  another  British 
rejection  by  the  Six.  The  ima voidable 
point  is  that  something  must  be  done  to 
help  Britain  revitalize  its  economy,  and 
benefit  other  industrialized  nations  at 
the  same  time. 

I  would  urge  my  own  Government  to  do 
everything  possible  to  encourage  and 
Mslst  the  United  Kingdom  in  this  Euro- 
pean policy.  I  feel  we  all  hope  that  the 
Six  and  the  United  Kingdom  recognize 
their  obvious  common  Interest  in  this 
matter  and  begin  the  process  of  making 
a  West  European  Community,  including 
the  United  Kingdom,  a  reality.  Should 
Britain  fail  in  this  endeavor,  I  urge  that 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  people  of 


the  United  States  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  alternative  I  propose,  and 
prepare  themselves,  if  they  think  well  of 
it,  and  put  it  in  effect. 


A     PENNSYLVANIA     MINER'S     CAM- 
PAIGN FOR  CLEAN  AIR 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
salute  a  brave  man,  whom  I  have  never 
met,  but  for  whom  I  have  deep  admira- 
tion. His  name  is  Mike  Demchak.  He 
is  a  retired  coal  miner  from  Centre 
County,  Pa.,  and  he  lives  near  the  little 
town  of  Osceola  Mills.  Last  week  Mike 
went  to  Harrisburg  to  attend  a  confer- 
ence on  proposed  air  pollution  controls. 

Mike  is  something  of  an  expert  on  the 
subject  of  air  pollution.  He  has  silicosis 
from  44  years  of  working  imderground, 
and  he  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  a  coal 
cleaning  plant  which  emits  a  choking 
pall  of  black  dust  over  the  neighborhood. 

Mike  Demchak's  appeal  sums  up  the 
whole  argument  for  air  pollution  con- 
trols with  far  more  force  than  a  whole 
library  of  engineering  studies  could.  He 
said: 

Most  of  you  people  here  don't  know  what 
it  Is  like  to  live  like  we  do.  .  .  .  I'm  pleading 
with  you  to  do  something  now  for  people 
like  us  and  not  wait  five  years  before  you 
begin  cleaning  up  the  air.  I  hate  to  think 
I  must  wait  untu  I  die  to  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  to  do  something  about 
this  dust. 

I  agree  with  Mike.  The  time  for  ac- 
tion on  all  levels  of  government — Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local — Is  not  5  years 
from  now,  or  3  years  from  now,  but  now. 

I  suspect  that  the  yoimg  people  of 
this  country  are  going  to  have  something 
to  say  about  this.  I  suspect  that  they 
will  insist  that  their  elders  do  something 
about  cleaning  up  our  polluted  air  be- 
fore they  strangle  to  death  on  it  after 
we  have  gone  to  meet  our  Maker. 

I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  Mike  Demchak's  crusade  for 
clean  air,  printed  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
of  January  22,  1967,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Hundred  Deaths":  Grim  REALrrT  of  Dirty 
Am  Jolts  Experts — Retired  Miner  Takes 
Fight  to  Capital  With  EvmENCE 

(By  Fred  Jones) 

Few  people  in  Pennsylvania,  outside  labor 
circles,  know  Mike  Demchak.  They  should. 
For  Mike  Demchak  is  what  the  battle  over 
the  State's  new  air  pollution  control  is  all 
about. 

Mike  is  a  retired  coal  miner.  He  has 
silicosis  from  44  years  of  working  under- 
ground to  help  produce  the  coal  that  keeps 
America's  economy  on  the  move. 

He  lives  along  a  wide  spot  in  the  road  be- 
tween Osceola  Mills  and  Philipsburg  in  Cen- 
tre County — a  collection  of  about  80  people 
in  a  community  that  is  so  small  that  it 
doesn't  even  have  a  name. 

Mike  and  tils  neighbors  have  a  problem. 
A  coal  cleaning  plant  was  built  near  their 
home  recently  and  from  then  on,  Mike  and 
his  neighbors  lived  under  a  choking  pall  of 
black  dust,  day  in  and  day  out.  They  wrote 
letters  to  the  county  authorities  about  the 
problem.  They  wrote  to  the  State.  They 
even  asked  Federal  agencies  to  step  in. 

NECATTVE   R£ST7LTS 

Nothing  happened.  In  the  total  scheme 
of  things,  perhaps.  80  people  and  Mike  Dem- 


chak in  a  little  community  that  doesn't  have 
a  name  didn't  loom  very  large. 

Then  last  week,  Mike  made  a  decision. 
He  and  two  of  his  friends  drove  to  Harrisburg 
to  attend  a  conference  on  proposed  air  pol- 
lution controls. 

For  three  hours  Mike  sat  there  and  lis- 
tened to  experts  talk.  They  discussed  com- 
plicated formulas  for  determining  the 
amount  of  pollutants  in  the  air. 

Phrases  like  vector  analyses  and  paramet- 
ric factors  echoed  through  the  auditorium. 
Economists  and  offlicals  of  large  corporations 
spoke  learnedly  of  the  economic  Impact  of 
proposed  regulations  on  their  businesses. 

Just  before  the  noon  recess,  Mike  got  his 
chance  to  speak.  He  walked  up  the  aisle  to 
the  microphone  ...  a  sUght  man  in  a  sport 
shirt  faded  from  repeated  washings  and 
began  to  talk  In  a  clear,  calm  voice. 

LIGHTNXNO  STRIKES 

He  didn't  talk  long  .  .  .  perhaps  five  min- 
utes at  most.  But  his  words  burst  like  a 
lightning  streak  of  himianity  across  a  ses- 
sion in  which  the  human  element  of  the 
problem  was  burled  under  a  dusty  pile  of 
statistics  and  laboratory  reports  which  re- 
duced human  Illness  and  misery  to  the  im- 
personality of  test  tube  reactions. 

"I'm  not  an  important  man  even  If  my  wife 
and  cmidren  think  I  am,"  he  said.  "But  I 
had  to  come  here  and  tell  you  what  air  pol- 
lution is  really  like  in  the  Uttle  communities 
like  mine. 

"We  don't  exercise  much  Influence  and  per- 
haps it  is  right  that  the  big  problems  have 
to  be  taken  care  of  first.  But  I  do  tlUnk 
something  should  be  done  to  help  the  Uttle 
communities  in  the  state. 

"Most  of  you  people  here  don't  know  what 
it  is  like  to  live  Uke  we  do.  In  the  past  two 
years,  I  have  died  a  hundred  times  because 
of  this  dust.  If  you  have  not  experienced 
It.  you  can  have  no  Idea  of  the  agonv  in- 
volved. 

"I'm  pleading  with  you  to  do  something 
now  for  people  like  us  and  not  wait  five  years 
before  you  begin  cleaning  up  the  air.  I  hate 
to  think  I  must  wait  untU  I  die  to  appeal 
to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  dust." 

MOST  IMPORTANT  THEN 

"My  wife  and  children  think  I  am  impor- 
tant and  I  hate  to  let  them  down,"  he  said 
"I  can't  teU  you  what  to  do  to  help  us  be- 
cause I  don't  know.  AU  I  can  do  is  ask  you 
to  do  something  and  to  do  It  soon." 

Mike  was  wrong  about  only  one  thing  At 
that  moment,  in  that  auditorium,  faded  shirt 
and  aU,  he  was  the  most  important  man  in 
Pennsylvania. 

He  represented  the  thousands  of  people 
who  died  years  before  they  should— the 
babies  who  developed  respiratory  aliments 
and  never  enjoyed  the  full  health  that  every 
American  should  have — and  he  made  the 
experts,  the  engineers,  the  industrialists  and 
the  businessmen  who  crowded  that  haU 
aware,  as  nothing  else  could  have,  of  what 
all  the  talldng  was  about. 

He  was  and  is  Important.  He  was  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  speaking  out  and  de- 
manding their  birthright. 

Officials  of  the  State  Air  PoUutlon  Control 
Division  promised  Mike  that  they  would  do 
something  immediately  about  the  dust  in  his 
little  community.  They  better.  Legislators 
in  the  audience,  some  of  them  near  tears, 
promised  Mike  that  somettilng  would  be  done 
immediately  or  they  woxiid  know  the  reason 
why. 

While  most  Permsylvanlana  don't  know 
Mike,  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
(UMW)  remember  him  well.  As  president 
of  the  St.  Michaels  local  for  15  years,  he 
battled  UMW  President  John  L.  Lewis  over 
the  autonomy  of  xinion  and  gained  a  repu- 
tation as  a  fighter. 

Now  69,  Mike's  labor  battles  are  behind 
him.  But  he  proved  last  week  that  he  can 
still  Sght  when  necessary. 
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"SCIENCE  CAN  END  ARMS  RACE"— 
ARTICLE  BY  JEROME  B.  WIESNER 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
Interesting  article  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day, January  22, 1967,  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  by  the  former  scientific  ad- 
viser of  President  Kennedy,  Dr.  Jerwne 
B.  Wiesner,  provost  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  entitled. 
"Science  Can  End  Arms  Race — Premier 
Issue  of  Our  Time  Can  Be  Solved  the 
Same  Way  It  Began  and  Must  Be  if  Man 
Will  Survive."  The  article  states  in  a 
cogent  and  closely  reasoned  way  why  and 
how  we  should  be  moving  toward  arms 
control  and  disarmament.  Instead  of 
lulling  ourselves  into  a  false  sense  of 
security  by  deploying  an  antiballlstlc 
missile  system,  at  a  cost  of  about  $5  bil- 
lion a  year,  to  create  an  ineffective  de- 
fense against  a  missile  threat. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Science  Can  End  Akms  Race — Premier  Issue 
or  Our  Time  Can  Be  Solved  the  Same  Way 
It  Began  and  Must  Be  if  Man  Will  Sur- 

VIVK 

(By  Jerome  B.  Wiesner) 
Provost  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  science  adviser  to  three 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Wiesner 
wrote  the  article  from  which  the  following 
was  eaxerpted  for  the  Associated  Press. 

Throughout  the  world,  men  dread  the 
spectre  of  an  annihilating  nuclear  war — 
yet  the  arms  race  goes  on  and  the  prospect 
of  controlling  It  grows  dimmer  each  year. 
There  Is  still  time  to  reverse  this  suicidal 
trend. 

As  a  scientist  long  concerned  with  the 
technical  problems  of  disarmament,  I  am 
convinced  that  It  Is  feasible  to  design  a  safe 
and  practical  system  to  limit  and  control  the 
arms  race. 

One  of  the  few  encouraging  aspects  of  the 
disarmament  picture  Is  that  there  are  so 
many  alternative  steps  we  can  take.  If  one 
method  proves  politically  Impractical,  an- 
other can  be  substituted.  Singly,  and  to- 
gether, these  measures  would  significantly 
control  the  arms  race  and  set  the  stage  for 
world  disarmament  under  International  law. 
disarmament  barriers 
If  this  Is  so,  why  don't  we  begin?  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  formidable  barriers.  For 
Instance : 

Most  people  look  on  disarmament  as  a 
Utopian  dream.  There  Is  no  efifectlve  con- 
'stltuency  for  peace.  Military  Interests,  vet- 
erans organizations  and  weapons  producers 
all  have  large  constituencies  and  powerful 
lobbies. 

Blany  people  who  advocate  disarmament 
demand  that  it  be  total  disarmament,  all  at 
once. 

We  participate  In  disarmament  confer- 
ences, but  we  don't  try  sufficiently  to  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  other  people,  such  as 
the  Russians. 

In  our  own  strategy  discussions,  arms  con- 
trol measures  are  evaluated  In  terms  of  the 
most  dangerous  possibility,  with  no  consid- 
eration given  to  what  will  happen  if  we  fall  to 
halt  the  arms  race.  The  urge  to  protect  our- 
selves against  a  madman  or  an  adventurer 
has  seemed  to  dominate  the  planning  of  our 
defense  strategy.  This  kind  of  thinking  can 
only  end  In  a  world  In  which  sane  men  are 
helpless  to  avoid  the  ultimate  catastrophe. 


What  started  In  Europe  after  World  War  n 
as  a  political  confrontatlcm  between  West  and 
East  has  become  a  major  military  problem,  a 
matter  of  controlling  the  arms  race.  These 
political  and  military  Issues  overlap  and  pre- 
vent movement  In  either  field.  By  reducing 
the  military  component,  we  would  immedi- 
ately open  more  areas  for  political  accom- 
modations. 

the  scientific  approach 

Against  these  barriers  Is  the  knowledge 
that  the  price  of  failure  to  prevent  another 
major  war  is  unbelievable  horror.  If  we 
continue  to  rely  on  the  traditional  forms  of 
International  security  arrangements,  which 
have  always  failed,  the  odds  are  In  favor  of  a 
major  war  within  the  next  two  decades. 

In  many  ways,  however,  the  situation  Is 
very  different  today  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past— in  good  part  because  of  the  scientific 
revolution.  I  suggest  that  this  same  scien- 
tific approach  can  show  u6  how  to  avoid  war. 

In  1957,  in  response  to  the  realization  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  acquiring  a  long-range 
nuclear  bomber  force,  tliere  was  a  demand 
for  a  bomb  shelter  pjogram.  President 
Elsenhower  appointed  the  Gaither  study 
group  to  examine  our  vulnerability  to  nuclear 
attack.     I  became  a  member. 

The  President's  question  was  in  effect:  as- 
suming that  a  nucle.ir  war  was  going  to  oc- 
cur, what  actions  should  the  Government 
take  to  protect  the  people?  The  question 
clearly  led  to  an  answer  calling  for  a  vast 
shelter  and  active  defense  program. 

After  careful  study  of  the  facts,  it  became 
clear  to  us  that  the  issue  was  not  that  sim- 
ple. Nuclear  war  was  not  t  certainty,  nor  was 
it  even  highly  likely.  Therefore,  what  course 
of  action  had  the  greatest  likelihood  of 
avoiding  war?  V/hat  effect  would  a  major 
shelter  program  have  on  the  actions  of  a 
potential  enemy,  and  upon  our  allies,  and 
therefore  on  the  possibility  of  war? 

GAITHER    REPORT    INSIGHTS 

As  a  member  of  President  Elsenhower's 
science  advisory  committee  and  as  science 
adviser  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
from  1961  to  1964,  I  was  guided  by  a  number 
of  Insights  that  emerged  from  the  work  of 
the  Gaither  study. 

1.  No  level  of  defense  could  prevent  a  de- 
termined and  technologically  capable  enemy 
from  killing  vast  numbers  of  people  and  de- 
stroying much  of  our  country. 

8.  A  massive  civil  defense  program,  neces- 
sarily creating  great  publlo  excitement,  would 
almost  certainly  Increase  the  likelihood  of 
war.  The  general  pubUc  Will  not  take  It  seri- 
ously unless  it  is  convinoed  that  a  nuclear 
attack  Is  likely. 

3.  The  longer  the  arms  race  went  on.  the 
more  convinced  other  nations  would  be  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  could 
not  come  to  an  agreement.  Then  other  na- 
tions, like  Prance  or  China,  would  start  to 
build  nuclear  weapons.  This  Is  Just  what 
happened. 

4.  Whatever  security  we  might  achieve  In 
an  arms  race  Involving  nuclear  weapons 
amounted  simply  to  the  threat  of  mutual 
annihilation. 

The  Gaither  panel  recommended  measures 
to  Insure  the  existence  of  a  deterrent  force. 
Time  has  proven  that  they  were  based  on 
highly  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  threat 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  panel  con- 
cluded that  by  1960.  or  shortly  thereafter, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  able  to  launch  an 
attack  of  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
In  sufficient  force  to  annihilate  the  United 
States  Strategic  Air  Force  and  destroy  most 
of  our  cities.  The  panel  recommended  an 
elaborate  progmm  of  active  and  passive  de- 
fense. 

EISENHOWER'S    WISDOM 

President  Elsenhower  showed  great  wisdom 
In  his  cautious  responses  to  the  recommenda- 
tions.   He  said :  "You  fellows  are  working  on 
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the  wrong  problem.  Why  don't  you  help  me 
with  some  of  the  disarmament  measures  I  am 
interested  in?  I  can't  get  any  help  from  the 
Government  agencies  which  should  be  help. 
Ing  me.    They  are  not  Interested." 

For  me,  that  Initiated  a  long  Involvement 
In  the  complicated  subject  of  disarmament— 
the  technical  and  military,  as  well  as  the 
political  and  psychological  aspects,  looking 
toward  some  agreements  that  would  halt  the 
arms  race. 

In  our  Government,  there  was  no  real  un- 
derstanding of  the  relative  Importance  of 
continued  nuclear  testing  to  develop  "clean" 
neutron  bombs — a  frequent  reason  cited 
against  a  test  ban — as  compared  to  the 
achievement  of  a  test  ban. 

Neither  was  there  any  agreement  on  what 
constituted  a  deterrent  force.  Would  we 
have  to  threaten  to  kill  50  per  cent  of  the 
Soviet  population  before  their  leaders  would 
hesiute  to  attack  us,  or  would  the  expecta- 
tion of  losing  20  million  people  plus  the  cities 
of  Moscow  and  Leningrad  be  enough? 

It  is  now  evident,  incidentally,  that  up 
until  the  time  of  Cuba,  or  slightly  later,  the 
Soviets  were  content  to  rely  upon  a  kind  of 
minimal  deterrent  force  for  their  security. 
They  never  tried  to  match  our  bombing  forces 
or  our  missile  forces.  We  were  wrong  in  our 
early  belief  that  they  were  preparing  a  first 
strike  against  the  United  States.  Lately, 
there  has  been  some  evidence  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  building  hardened,  dispersed  mis- 
siles and  increasing  the  size  of  their  force. 
There  Is  also  some  evidence  that  they  may  be 
contemplating  the  deployment  of  defenses 
against  our  missile  systems. 

There  has  been  relative  tranquility  since 
1961  when  improved  intelligence  information 
convinced  United  States  leaders  that  the  So- 
viet strategic  forces  were  not  capable  of  a 
pre-emptive  strike.  It  appears  that  the  So- 
viet leaders  were  prepared  at  that  time  to 
settle  for  an  Inferior  force,  both  vulnerable 
and  small,  requiring  only  enough  strength  to 
act  as  a  credlUble  deterrent.  If  they  have 
now  chosen  to  attempt  to  match  United 
States  force  size,  and  we  respond  by  trying  to 
prevent  this,  the  arms  race  could  become 
more  Intense  than  It  has  been  In  recent 
years. 

American  experts  on  Russian  affairs  have 
ventured  a  number  of  guesses  about  the  rea- 
son for  the  possible  change  in  strategy.  Per- 
haps the  Soviet  leaders  felt  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage In  bargaining  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  Or  perhaps  their  military 
planners  have  taken  seriously  all  the  reasons 
Secretary  McNamara  has  given  for  our  force 
composition.  Possibly  the  growing  argument 
with  China  and  China's  developing  ability  to 
make  nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic  missiles 
is  accountable. 

THE  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

During  President  Elsenhower's  term,  there 
was  no  Government  agency  with  the  skills, 
background  and  motivation  to  study  the 
technical  aspects  of  arms  control,  and  none 
that  could  be  expected  to  work  on  them  with 
enthusiasm.  Only  the  Science  Advisory 
Committee  could  give  the  President  that 
support  he  needed. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  established  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
staffed  by  full-time  experts  and  advisers  on 
disarmament.  The  agency  Is  small,  under- 
supported,  Inadequately  staffed  and  not  sufa- 
clently  Independent.  Nonetheless,  Its  crea- 
tion was  a  great  step  toward  the  goal  of  a 
more  peaceful  world. 

Many  people  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the 
possibility  of  achieving  significant  disarma- 
ment agreements  because  of  the  belligerence 
of  the  Chinese  leaders.  I  do  not  think  that 
anything  prevents  the  United  States  and 
Russia  from  taking  major  disarmament  steps. 
Each  Is  militarily  much  more  powerful  than 
China.  The  problem  with  China  Is  different. 
With  no  operational  nuclear  force,  she  feels 
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threatened  by  ours  and  by  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  problem  Is  to  minimize  China's 
fears.  Moreover,  until  China  has  developed 
a  force  strong  enough  to  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  she  Is  not  likely  to  be  a  party  to  any 
major  arms  control  agreement. 

Ultimately,  I  am  certain  that  the  Chinese 
will  want  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  the  great 
costs  of  a  contlnviing  arms  race.  No  matter 
what  they  say  of  their  better  ability  to  sur- 
vive vast  damage  to  people  and  property, 
they  cannot  be  very  anxlovis  to  waste  their 
badly  needed  resources  on  a  military  system 
that  Isn't  likely  to  be  used. 

All  of  my  experiences  In  the  study  of  dis- 
armament have  convinced  me  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  design  a  militarily  secure  system  of 
arms  limitation.  It  must  be  done  gradually, 
which  does  not  mean  that  It  must  take  50 
years.  There  are  people  who  consider  the 
graduallstlc  approach  too  slow  for  a  problem 
of  such  urgency,  but  I  do  not  believe  one 
can  blueprint  a  world  acceptable  to  us  and 
the  Chinese  and  the  Soviets,  or  to  anyone 
else.  A  peaceful  world  order  must  develop 
by  trial  and  error,  by  a  process  of  evolution. 

At  this  time,  only  moderate  disarmament 
steps  or  experiments — that  will  present  little 
risk  of  a  major  miscalculation — are  likely  to 
be  acceptable.  There  Is  real  hope,  however, 
that  we  could  all  agree  on  the  need  for  world 
disarmament  under  international  law,  and 
that  we  could  spell  out  these  objectives  and 
then  begin  to  carry  out  experiments. 

TWO   STEPS   TAKEN 

We  have  already  taken  two  steps,  the  test 
ban  treaty  of  1963  which  forbade  atmos- 
pheric testing  of  nuclear  devices,  and  the 
agreement  approved  by  the  United  Nations 
last  month  banning  the  use  of  outer  space 
lor  military  purposes. 

It  takes  a  long  time  and  a  great  effort  to 
change  the  balance  of  military  i^wer  In  any 
major  way.  There  Is  essentially  no  possibil- 
ity that  the  clandestine  development  or  pro- 
duction of  new  weapons  can  threaten  our  se- 
curity before  being  detected  and  countered. 

The  fantastic  power  of  nuclear  weapons 
provides  a  high  degree  of  stability.  Conse- 
quently, a  few  bombs,  certain  to  be  delivered, 
will  constitute  a  powerful  deterrent,  at  least 
In  my  view.  If  one  fears  attack,  the  desire 
to  msure  the  effectiveness  of  the  deterrent  in 
the  face  of  all  possible  attacks  Is  understand- 
able, and  so  is  the  consequent  desire  to  have 
a  force  so  large  that  the  portion  of  it  sur- 
viving a  major  blow  can  still  destroy  a  large 
number  of  the  opponent's  military  and 
civilian  targets.  This  is  the  kind  of  strategic 
force  that  the  United  States  has  created. 

But  the  prospect  of  being  struck  by  a 
much  smaller  residual  force  would  still  con- 
stitute an  effective  deterrent.  Because  of 
this,  a  considerable  variation  In  relative  force 
size  can  be  permitted.  The  Important  point 
here  is  to  insure  that  some  modest  number 
of  weapons  can  survive  any  attack  and  then 
be  delivered  effectively. 

The  domlnent  security  role  played  by  de- 
terrence, the  large  variation  In  force  size  that 
may  be  tolerated  with  safety  and  the  long 
time  required  to  make  any  significant 
changes  in  weaponry — all  provide  an  en- 
vironment in  which  It  is  possible  to  reduce 
armaments  with  considerable  self-assurance. 

PROPOSALS  TO   I.BJ 

A  year  ago,  I  chaired  the  panel  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  International  Cooperation 
Tear.  Our  recommendations  to  President 
Johnson  placed  considerable  emphasis  on 
measures  that  would  strengthen  the  United 
Nations,  since  without  confidence  In  the 
ability  of  an  international  organization  to 
keep  the  peace,  nations  will  continue  to  rely 
on  their  ability  to  build  up  their  own  forces. 

The  panel  recommended  a  nonprollfera- 
tlon  treaty  to  prevent  more  nations  from  be- 


coming nuclear  powers.  This  treaty,  under 
discussion  now,  is  perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant single  step  we  could  take  at  the  mo- 
ment. Blocking  it,  however.  Is  United  States 
confusion  on  the  Issue  of  sharing  control 
over  Its  European  nuclear  weapons  wrlth 
NATO,  and  the  Russian  refusal  to  sign  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  If  Germany,  as  a  NATO 
country,  shares  control. 

It  appears  that  recently,  while  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  was  In  the  United 
States,  the  gap  between  United  States  and 
Soviet  positions  was  closed  somewhat  and 
some  officials  are  now  predicting  agreement. 

Unfortunately,  opposition  to  a  simple  non- 
proliferation  treaty  has  been  developing 
among  some  of  the  non-nuclear  nations, 
among  them  India,  which  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  only  Interested  in  restricting  the 
access  of  other  nations  to  nuclear  weapons 
and  not  in  disarmament. 

These  nations  are  likely  to  refuse  to  sign  a 
nonproUferation  agreement  unless  the  nu- 
clear powers  Impose  restraints  upon  them- 
selves. Among  the  restraints  that  have  been 
mentioned  are  a  comprehensive  test  ban  and 
a  halt  In  the  production  of  nuclear  materials. 

Among  the  other  Inltle!  arms  control  steps 
recommended  by  the  I.C.Y.  disarmament 
panel  were: 

Pledges  by  the  nuclear  powers  not  to  at- 
tack, or  threaten  to  attack,  any  nonnuclear 
nation. 

A  treaty  among  the  United  States.  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  cease  production  of 
nuclear  materials. 

Creation  of  nuclear-free  zones  In  Latin 
America,  Africa  and  the  Near  East. 

A  freeze  on  the  construction  of  new 
missiles. 

A  one-third  cut  In  the  number  of  existing 
nuclear  weapons  by  the  major  powers — leav- 
ing all  far  more  than  enough  to  serve  as  a 
deterrent  against  attack. 

A  moratorium  for  at  least  three  years  on 
developing  and  deploying  antiballlstlc  mis- 
sile systems.  The  prime  reason  for  this 
recommendation  is  that  a  United  States 
or  Soviet  ABM  system  would  almost  surely 
induce  both  superpowers  to  step  up  "deter- 
rent" capabilities.  There  Is  also  a  serious 
question  of  the  military  value  of  such  de- 
fense systems. 

Some  of  these  recommendations  are  simple 
and  easy  to  achieve.  Others  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  effort.  But  none 
would  pose  a  security  problem  for  the  United 
States  or  any  other  nation. 

The  real  threat  lies  In  continuing  the  arms 
race. 


FACTFINDING  ARMS  CONTROL, 
AND  DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  No- 
vember 28,  after  the  Senate  had  ad- 
journed, Mr.  Richard  N.  Gardner,  senior 
adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
21st  General  Assembly,  in  the  sixth 
committee  of  that  organization,  on  the 
question  of  factfinding,  made  an  ex- 
tremely important  and  useful  statement 
about  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  vexing  problem  of  fact- 
finding. 

In  that  statement  Mr.  Gardner  said 
the  U.S.  delegation  considers  the  subject 
of  factfinding  as  of  critical  importance 
to  our  nationally  announced  goal  of  arms 
control  and  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Gardner's  statement  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  of  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    BY    RICHARD    N.    GARDNER,    SENIOR 

Adviser  to  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  21st 
General  Assembly,  in  the  Sixth  Commit- 
tee ON  THE  Question  op  Factfinding, 
November  28,  1966 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  its  views  on  the  subject  of 
fact-finding  and  on  the  draft  resolution 
put  forward  by  the  Delegation  of  The 
Netherlands. 

Our  Delegation  considers  the  subject  of 
fact-finding  of  central  importance,  not  only 
in  efforts  to  achieve  political  settlements  and 
a  reduction  of  tensions,  but  also  In  efforts 
toward  arms  control  and  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament.  We  see  Improved  fact- 
finding procedures  as  an  Important  part  of 
a  package  of  Immediately  realizable  measures 
to  lessen  International  tension  and  turn 
down  the  arms  race. 

In  almost  every  region  of  the  world  there 
are  international  disputes  which  either  have 
erupted  or  threaten  to  erupt  Into  violence. 
In  many  of  these  disputes  there  are  differ- 
ences, not  only  over  the  applicable  law,  but 
over  the  facts.  Is  a  frontier  being  violated? 
Are  foreign  powers  inciting  domestic  vio- 
lence? What  are  the  real  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple as  they  would  be  expressed  in  a  fair  and 
free  election? 

In  our  domestic  societies,  we  have  all 
learned  the  central  importance  of  fact-find- 
ing for  civil  peace  and  the  rule  of  law.  As 
lawyers,  we  know  that  In  most  law  suits  the 
parties  assert  different  versions  of  the  facts. 
What  would  all  of  us  do  if  our  courts  had 
no  orderly  way  of  deciding  between  contra- 
dictory nnA  self-serving  statements  of  the 
interested  parties?  What  would  we  do  If  our 
legislatures  had  no  means  for  the  systematic 
and  objective  elucidation  of  the  facts?  The 
outlook  for  civil  peace  and  the  rule  of  law. 
to  say  the  least,  would  be  very  bleak. 

Yet  is  this  not  verj'  nearly  the  situation  in 
which  we  will  find  ourselves  In  the  interna- 
tional community  If  our  institutions  for  fact- 
finding are  not  significantly  strengthened? 
It  is  true  that  some  progress  In  fact-finding 
has  been  made  by  the  Specialized  Agencies 
and  by  regional  organizations  such  as  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  It  Is  also  true 
that  the  United  Nations  has  conducted  suc- 
cessful fact-finding  and  peace  observation 
missions  ad  hoc,  as  a  result  of  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  or  General  Assembly,  or  as 
a  result  of  action  by  the  Secretary  General 
pin-suant  to  his  authority  under  the  Charter. 
But  Is  all  this  enough?  We  do  not  believe 
that  it  is.  There  is  growing  interest  in  our 
country  In  the  further  strengthening  of  in- 
ternational fact-finding  machinery.  As  ex- 
amples. I  would  call  th»  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  two  studies  that 
have  recently  been  published  in  the  United 
States  on  this  subject.  The  first  Is  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Set- 
tlement of  Disputes  to  President  Johnson's 
White  House  Conference  on  International 
Cooperation,  a  report  which  contains  pro- 
posals for  strengthening  the  fact-finding 
machinery  of  this  Organization.  The  second 
is  the  Important  study  by  Mr.  David  Wain- 
house,  "International  Peace  Observation:  A 
History  and  Forecast,"  a  study  that  was  un- 
dertaken on  the  initiative  of  the  U.S.  Anns 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
Government,  I  am  authorized  to  state  today 
that  the  United  States  Is  prepared  to  accept 
Impartial  fact-finding — through  a  United 
Nations  organ,  a  regional  organization  or  bi- 
lateral arrangements,  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate— In  any  dispute  to  which  we  are  a  party 
anywhere  in  the  world  where  there  is  a  con- 
troversy over  the  facts. 
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We  of  the  United  States  Delegation  are 
qiilte  open-minded  about  Just  how  fact-find- 
ing machinery  should  be  Improved.  Perhaps, 
as  Ambassador  Goldberg  sug^gested  last  year 
in  hU  statement  In  the  Si>eclal  Political 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Settlement  of 
Disputes,  the  existing  UN  Panel  for  Media- 
tion and  Enquiry  should  be  reconstructed  to 
make  it  a  more  effective  instrument  for  the 
performance  of  its  task.  Perhaps  greater 
use  should  be  made  of  rapporteurs  and  con- 
ciliators in  cases  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  Oeneral  Assembly.  Perhaps  some  dif- 
ferent approach  Is  needed. 

This  item  of  fact-finding  has  now  been 
before  this  Committee  for  three  years.  We 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  deal  with  this 
matter  in  a  more  concrete  and  systematic 
way.  That  Is  why  v/e  favor  the  adoption  in 
its  present  form  of  the  draft  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  the  Netherlands  Delegation. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  FEDERAL 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  INSURANCJE 
GUARANTY  CORPORATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
unanimous-consent  requests  to  make. 
One  Is  that  Mr.  Dean  Sharp,  of  the  Siib- 
commlttee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Legislation  staff,  may  be  present  on  the 
floor  while  I  make  my  remarks  about  the 
bill  I  am  about  to  Introduce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  My  second  unanimous- 
consent  request  Is  that  I  be  granted  an 
additional  3  minutes  to  Introduce  this 
bm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Magnttson,  Bartlett,  Brew- 
ster, Clark,  Hart,  Hartke,  Moss,  Nel- 
SOK,  Yarbgrough,  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  myself,  I  Introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guar- 
anty Corporation. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  S.  3919,  which  I 
Introduced  last  October.  Certain  of  its 
provisions  have  been  revised  and  clari- 
fied, but  the  basic  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation remains  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  based  on  in- 
formation that  we  developed  during  and 
following  hearings  of  the  Senate  Antl- 
tmsX,  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  in 
May  1965.  The  hearings  and  our  Inves- 
tigation show  that  during  the  last  6 
years,  73  companies  writing  motor  ve- 
hicle insurance  have  been  placed  in 
liquidation  or  receivership.  As  of  last 
October,  there  were  65  Insolvencies. 
Since  then  we  have  learned  that  eight 
more  companies  are  bankrupt,  including 
three  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

These  companies  were  chartered  in  22 
States,  and  more  than  one-half  of  them 
were  writing  auto  insurance  policies  in 
States  other  than  their  home  State.  In 
fact,  six  were  writing  in  35  States  or 
more. 

These  companies  are  called  high  risk 
because  they  write  coverages  mainly  for 
those  unable  to  obtain  auto  insurance 
from  the  standard  or  regiilar  casualty 
companies. 

We  found  during  our  investigation 
that  nearly  all  of  these  insolvencies  were 
caused  by  specific  acts  of  dishonesty 
practiced  by  company  management,  or 
management's  failure  to  act  in  the  best 


interests  of  the  company  and  policy- 
holders. 

The  tragedy  of  these  insolvencies  is 
the  unbelievable  financial  suffering 
caused  to  some  300,000  unfortunate  pol- 
icyholders and  sMJcident  victims,  many 
of  whom  were  seriously  injured.  These 
claimants  are  seeking  an  estimated  $600 
million  out  of  net  collectable  assets  of 
$25  million.  Undoubtedly  these  claims 
will  be  settled  for  a  much  smaller 
amount.  When  this  sad  chapter  in  in- 
surance history  is  finally  closed,  these 
claimants  will  have  last  well  over  $100 
million. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  seriousness 
and  magnitude  of  this  insolvency  prob- 
lem I  am  including  a  table  showing  the 
estimated  average  amount  of  cents  on 
the  dollar  claimants  will  receive  In  cer- 
tain States.  We  will  continue  to  gather 
such  data  from  the  States,  and  publish 
it  from  tima  to  time. 

The  problem  of  auto  insurance  Insol- 
vency is  not  new,  and  tt  is  not  limited  to 
those  companies  writing  this  high-risk, 
high-rate  business. 

During  the  years  1945  to  1959,  some 
98  property  and  casualty  insurers  were 
declared  insolvent  and  liquidated.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  various  studies,  in- 
cluding those  made  by  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  prior  to  1961.  Nearly  all 
of  these  insurers  wrote  some  automobile 
business,  with  some  writing  a  predomi- 
nance of  it.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
the  public  lost  some  $150  million  as  a 
result  of  these  failures. 

Our  recent  investigation  Indicates  that 
in  a  number  of  cases  lax  regulatory 
practices  by  State  officials  permitted 
conditions  tr  exist  which  eventually  led 
to  financial  disaster.  Inadequate  insur- 
ance department  budgets  and  occasional 
apathy  by  regulatory  officials  contrib- 
uted to  this  staggering  financial  loss. 

In  addition,  the  absence  of  effective 
coordination  among  the  States  was  a 
factor  in  many  Insolvencies. 

But  insurance  regulators  have  told  us 
that  even  under  the  best  of  conditions 
acts  of  managerial  malfeasance  and 
careless  management  practices  cannot 
always  be  detected  in  time  to  avert  in- 
solvency. They  say  that  regulation  and 
examination  will  not  eliminate  the  basic 
cause  of  insolvency— human  frailty. 
They  do  agree,  however,  that  more 
money,  better  trained  personnel,  and 
higher  quality  examinations  would  cer- 
tainly help  check  insolvencies  and  reduce 
losses  in  many  instances.  But  it  would 
not  eliminate  all  insolvencies  and  con- 
sequent losses. 

Our  studies  substantiate  the  view  of 
these  regulators.  They  also  indicate 
that  in  the  present  keenly  competitive 
automobile  insurance  climate  with  rela- 
tive freedom  of  entry  into  the  business, 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  regulation 
and  examinations  alone  can  be  expected 
to  protect  the  public  from  insolvency 
losses. 

Of  course,  we  could  eliminate  insol- 
vency by  granting  monopolies,  or  by  giv- 
ing subsidies  to  the  weaker  companies 
or  by  even  attempting  to  reform  human 
nature.  But,  I  for  one,  do  not  propose 
that  we  do  any  of  these. 

Three  States,  New  York  in  1947,  New 
Jersey  in  1952,  and  Maryland  in  1965, 
recognized  the  wisdom  of  establishing 


guarantee  or  security  funds  to  compen- 
sate the  victims  of  auto  insurer  iiisol- 
vencies.  These  States  know  that  ade- 
q^iate  and  effective  insurance  regula- 
tions entails  quality  examinations  and 
guarantee  fimds. 

That  this  fact  has  long  been  known  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  financial 
field  is  evidenced  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Corporation. 

Just  last  year,  Congress  strengthened 
the  protection  offered  by  these  Corpo- 
rations  through  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Supervisory  Act.  And  the  maxi- 
mum insurance  on  deposits  in  these 
institutions  was  also  raised  from  $10,000 
to  $15,000. 

There  is  no  question  that  these  Fed- 
eral Corporations  have  greatly  bene- 
fited not  just  the  public,  but  the  banking 
and  savings  and  loan  institutions  them- 
selves. 

As  opposed  to  these  laws  as  many  of 
the  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions were  at  one  time,  there  Lj  not  one 
of  them  who  would  now  dispute  the  wis- 
dom of  their  enactment. 

There  is  little  that  we  can  do  to  allevi- 
ate the  terrible  financial  suffering  caused 
by  past  auto  insurance  insolvencies.  But 
we  can  and  must  prevent  these  tragic 
financial  losses  from  occiurring  in  the 
future. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle Insurance  guarantee  system  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  would  reduce  both  the 
frequency  of  auto  insurer  insolvencies 
and  the  magnitude  of  financial  loss. 

I  further  believe  that  the  approach 
taken  in  this  bill  would  be  of  definite 
benefit  not  only  to  the  public  and  the 
insurance  business  itself,  but  to  those 
State  insurance  departments  that  are  so 
woefully  underbudgeted  and  under- 
staffed. 

This  bill  Includes  many  of  the  features 
of  the  FDIC  and  FSLIC  legislation,  and 
the  motor  vehicle  insurance  guarantee  or 
security  funds  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Maryland. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  to  guarantee  the  contractual 
performance  of  Insurers  issuing  policies 
of  motor  vehicle  insurance  in  interstate 
commerce.  It  also  provides  coverage  for 
Insurers  issuing  policies  only  in  the  State 
in  which  they  are  chartered — that  is.  in 
intrastate  commerce — if  they  wish  to 
apply  for  guarantee  status. 

Interstate  insurers  must  apply  for 
guarantee  status  within  1  year  after 
enactment  of  the  bill.  A  civil  penalty  is 
provided  if,  after  1  year,  any  insurer 
without  guarantee  status  issues  any 
motor  vehicle  insurance  policy  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  bill  provides  that  any  insurer 
whose  policies  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Corporation  shall  include  a  statement  to 
each  policy  to  the  effect  that  such  policy 
is  guaranteed  by  the  Corporation.  It 
Is  anticipated  that  competition  from  in- 
terstate insurers  with  guaranty  status 
will  provide  incentive  for  local  insurers 
to  seek  guaranty  status. 

Once  any  insurer  whose  policies  are 
guaranteed  is  declared  Insolvent  by  the 
final  decision  of  the  appropriate  court, 
the  Corporation  shall  assume  and  per- 
form all  the  obligations  of  the  insolvent 
insurer. 
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The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  ad- 
just and  settle  any  claim  pending  against 
the  insured  or  insurer,  but  only  up  to  • 
policy  limits.  The  Corporation  Ls  also 
authorized,  subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions, to  defend  actions  pending  or 
brought  against  the  policyholder  or  in- 
sured. Each  policyholder  claim  will  be 
subject  to  a  $300  deductible  provision, 
and  each  Injured  party  claim  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  $100  deductible. 

The  Corporation  would  succeed  to  the 
rights  of  the  insured  or  injured  party 
for  purposes  of  asserting  any  of  their 
rights  against  the  insurer.  The  Cor- 
poration, instead  of  claimants,  would 
wait  in  line  for  an  eventual  distribution 
which  takes  from  5  to  10  years  today. 

A  fund  consisting  initially  of  $50 
million  capitalized  through  the  Treasury, 
to  be  later  repaid,  would  be  self-support- 
ing by  mesms  of  a  nominal  semiannual 
charge  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent  of 
each  insurer's  net  direct  premliun  writ- 
ings. This  would  be  established  in  the 
Treasury,  and  would  be  available  to  the 
Corporation  to  carry  out  its  guaranty 
fimctions.  All  administrative  costs  of 
the  Corporation,  including  those  of  ex- 
aminations, will  be  borne  by  the  fund. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  just 
stated  that  the  fund  would  be  supported 
by  the  imposition  of  a  one-eighth  of  1 
percent  premium  or  tax  upon  those  who 
participate? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  of  each  insurer's 
net  direct  premium  writings. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  6  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  have  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  has 
suiBcient  attention  been  given  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
sustain  the  fund  permanently? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  so.  I  intend  to 
spell  that  out  in  a  moment.  I  think  the 
Senator  will  be  Interested  in  that  fea- 
ture of  it. 

The  guarantee  fee  computed  on  an 
annual  basis  would  mean  a  charge  of  25 
cents  on  every  $100  of  premium,  and  the 
bill  allows  the  insurer  to  pass  on  any 
part  of  the  fee  to  the  policyholder.  But 
any  part  charged  the  policyholder  shall 
not  be  included  In  any  premium  other- 
wise payable  and  shall  be  clearly  identi- 
fied and  described  by  the  insurer  as  an 
assessment  or  charge  for  guarantee  pur- 
poses. 

We  talked  to  many  people  who  had 
experience  in  this  matter,  including  peo- 
ple in  the  industry  and  in  the  regulatory 
phase  of  the  insurance  business  in  the 
various  States.  Many  of  these  people 
think  that  this  is  a  workable  program. 

Once  this  fxmd  reaches  a  ceiling  of  2 
percent  of  the  net  direct  premiimi  writ- 
ings of  all  insurers  with  guaranteed  sta- 
tus, the  Corporation  would  waive  the  fee 
required  as  long  as  the  fund  remains 
at  this  2-percent  level. 

The  Corporation  would  be  given  broad 
examination  powers  to  examine  insurers 
leaking  application  for  guarantee  status. 


and  those  insurers  whose  policies  are 
guaranteed. 

But,  in  carrying  out  its  examination 
functions,  it  would  be  "the  intent  of 
Congress"  that  all  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  Corporation  would  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  appropriate  State 
supervisory  authorities  and  with  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners. 

My  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lavsche]  is  that  this  matter  has 
been  carefully  studied  and  examined. 
We  believe  that  this  is  a  workable  for- 
mula. The  cost  is  very  slight.  I  think 
that  the  average  policyholder  would  not 
mind  paying  a  charge  amounting  to  25 
cents  on  every  $100  of  motor  vehicle  in- 
surance premium.  It  does  not  amount 
to  very  much  money.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  terrible  problem  of  insolvency 
must  be  solved. 

I  think  that  this  is  one  way  in  which 
the  Federal  Government,  without  step- 
ping in  and  taking  over  full  control,  can 
help  the  States  to  better  regulate  the  in- 
surance business,  and  protect  the  thou- 
sands of  insurance  policyholders  so  that 
they  will  not  be  left  without  any  recourse 
whatsoever. 

The  Corporation's  examination  powers 
are  intended  only  to  reinforce,  not  to 
supplant.  State  insiu-ance  regulation. 

This  concept  envisions  one  level  of 
government  attemping  to  strengthen  an- 
other through  partnership,  not  rivalry. 

I  believe  that  the  guarantee  and  ex- 
amination system  proposed  by  this  leg- 
islation is  reasonable.  This  bill  is  one 
that  I.  and  the  many  who  have  helped, 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  thinking 
about  and  working  on. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  terrible  in- 
solvency problem  cries  out  for  a  solution, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  legis- 
lation serious  and  prompt  consideration. 

I  cannot  say  it  any  stronger  than  I 
did  last  October.  The  need  for  this  bill 
is  plain  and  demanding.  It  has  become 
a  matter  of  urgency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  table,  the  text  of  the 
bill,  and  certain  editorials,  and  other 
material,  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
kept  at  the  desk  for  1  week  so  that  my 
colleagues  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
join  as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  certain  Representatives  have  taken 
the  position  they  have  on  this  legislation, 
and  on  a  thorough  Investigation  of  auto- 
mobile insurance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  mate- 
rial referred  to  and  the  bUl  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record  and  the  bill  will  be  held  at 
the  desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  bill  (S.  688)  to  establish  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  DoDD  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  688 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 


entitled  "An  Act  to  express  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  reference  to  the  regulation  of 
the  business  of  Insurance,"  approved  March 
9,  1945  (59  Stat.  33,  15  TJ.S.C.  1011  et  seq.). 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  title  as  follows : 

"TITLE  II— FEDERAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  IN- 
SURANCE GUARANTY  CORPORATION 

"SHOHT  TITLE 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty 
Act'. 

"DBFlNmONS 

"Sec.  202.  As  u&ed  in  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'Insurer'  means  any  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  reciprocal 
exchange,  interlnsurer,  or  any  other  legal  en- 
terprise engaged  in  the  business  of  issuing  or 
reinsuring  motor  vehicle  Insurance  poUcies 
In  Interstate  commerce,  or  engaged  in  the 
business  of  Issuing  motor  vehicle  Insurance 
policies  which  are  reinsured  (in  whole  or  in 
part)  in  interstate  conunerce. 

"(2)  The  term  'motor  vehicle  Insurance 
policy'  or  'policy',  means  any  contract  of 
motor  vehicle  Insurance  including  any  en- 
dorsements thereto,  without  regard  to  the 
nature  or  form  of  the  contract  or  endorse- 
ments, insuring  against  legal  liability  and 
all  other  loes  contingencies  arising  out  of  the 
ownership,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
motor  vehicles. 

"(3)  The  term  'net  direct  written  pre- 
miums' means  direct  gross  premiums  written 
on  motor  vehicle  insurance  policies,  less  re- 
turn premiums  thereon  sind  dividends  paid 
to  policyholders  on  such  direct  business. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  pre- 
miums written  on  motor  vehicle  Insurance 
policies  Issued  to  self  insurers,  whether  or 
not  designated  as  reinsurance  contracts,  shaU 
be  deemed  'net  direct  written  premiums'. 

"(4)  The  term  'injured  party  claim'  means 
a  claim  of  a  person,  other  than  a  policy- 
holder or  insured,  who  suffered  an  Injury  to 
his  person  or  property,  for  personal  Injuries 
or  property  damage,  arising  out  of  a  motor 
vehicle  accident  within  the  coverage  of  a 
policy. 

"(5)  The  term  'policyholder  claim'  means 
(A)  a  claim  of  a  policyholder  or  Insured 
within  the  coverage  of  a  poUcy,  arising  out 
of  a  motor  vehicle  accident  wherein  such 
poUcyholder  or  insured  suffered  damage 
within  the  coverage  of  the  policy  (B)  a 
claim  by  a  policyholder  br  Insured  for  return 
premium  arising  out  of  the  termination  of 
the  policy  by  reason  of  Insolvency,  or  (C) 
any  other  claim  of  a  policyholder  or  Insured 
who  has  suffered  any  other  losses  arising 
out  of  contingencies  covered  under  a  policy. 

"(6)  The  term  'interstate  commerce'  means 
trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States, 
or  between  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
possession  of  the  United  States  and  any 
State  or  other  possession,  or  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(7)  The  term  'State'  means  any  State,  or 
any  possession  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COSPOKATION 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Ouaranty 
Corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Corporation')  which  shall  guarantee  the 
contractual  performance  of  certain  Insurers 
and  other  entitles  Issuing  motor  vehicle  in- 
surance policies. 

"(b)  The  management  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  vested  In  a  Board  of  Directors  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Board')  consisting 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Not  more  than  two  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  members  of  the  same  poUtical 
party.  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  designate  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
one  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  one  for  a 
term  of  six  years.    Thereafter  the  term  of 
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each  member  appointed  to  the  Board  shall 
be  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed.  Whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur 
among  the  members  of  the  Board  the  person 
appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  hold 
office  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term 
of  the  member  whose  place  he  Is  selected  to 
fill.  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  as  Chairman  of  the  Board.  In 
the  absence  of  the  Chairman  or  In  the  event 
of  his  disability  the  duties  of  his  office  shall 
be  performed  by  one  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Board  to  be  designated  by  the  Chairman. 
"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000,000  which  shall  be  divided 
Into  shares  of  (1,000  each.  The  total  amount 
of  such  capital  stock  shall  be  subscribed  for 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  For  the 
purpose  of  making  payments  for  such  stock 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  \ise  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  any  securities  hereafter 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may 
be  issued  under  such  Act  are  extended  to 
include  such  purchases. 

"(d)  Upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  Corporation  shall  become  a  body 
corporate  and  shall  be  an  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  and  a«  such  shall  have 
power — 

"(1)  To  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal. 

"(2)  To  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws 
governing  the  performance  of  Its  powers  and 
duties. 

"(3)  To  have  succession  until  dissolved 
by  Act  of  Congress. 

"(4)  To  make  contracts,  and  execute  all 
instruments  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
exercise  of  its  powers. 

"(5)  To  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend, in  ^ny  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
in  the  United  States  or  its  territories  or  pos- 
sessions or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  No  attachment  or  execution  shall  be 
Issued  against  the  Corporation  or  its  prop- 
erty. The  Board  shall  designate  agents 
upon  whom  service  of  process  may  be  made. 
"(6)  To  appoint  such  officers,  employees, 
attorneys  and  agents  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

"(7)  To  exercise  by  the  Board,  or  duly 
authorized  officers  or  agents,  all  powers  spe- 
cifically granted  by  this  title,  and  such  inci- 
dental powers  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  powers  so  granted. 

"(8)  To  prescribe  by  the  Board  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act,  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  determine  the  necessity  for 
and  the  character  and  amount  of  its  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  be  Incurred,  allowed,  paid, 
and  accounted  for. 

"(f)  The  Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  free  use  of  the  mails  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  executive  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and,  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, may  avail  Itself  of  the  use  of  infor- 
mation, services,  and  facilities  thereof  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(g)  The  Corporation,  including  its  cap- 
ital, reserves,  surplus,  or  other  security  hold- 
ings, and  Income  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the 
United  States,  or  any  territory  or  possession 
thereof,  or  by  any  State  or  political  sub- 
dlvtsion  thereof. 

"(h)  No  individual,  association,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation,  other  than  the  Cor- 
poration, shall  hereafter  use  the  words  'Fed- 
eral Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration', or  any  combination  of  such  words, 
as  the  name  or  part  thereof  under  which 
he  or  it  shall  do  business.  Any  violation  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine 


of  not  exceeding  $100  for  each  day  during 
which  such  violation  is  committed. 

"(1)  Section  5315  of  tttle  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
items  (70)-(77)  as  Itemj  (71)-(78),  and  by 
inserting  after  item  (69)  a  new  Item  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'(70)  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insiirance 
Guaranty  Corporation". 

"(J)  Section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
846 ) ,  Is  amended  by  adding  after  'Federal 
Housing  Administration',  the  following: 
'Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty 
Corporation'. 

"applications  foh  guaranty 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Each  Insurer  shall  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Corporation  for  guaranty 
under  this  title,  and  any  other  entity  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  issuing  motor  ve- 
hicle insurance  policies  may  make  applica- 
tion for  guaranty  under  this  title.  Such  ap- 
plication shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain 
such  Information  as  the  Corporation  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe.  The  Corporation 
shall  approve  any  such  application  if  it  finds, 
after  a  thorough  examination,  that  the  capi- 
tal and/or  surplus  of  the  applicant  Is  not 
impaired,  and  its  financial  condition  and 
management  are  sound.  Upon  the  approval 
of  any  such  application  tJie  Corporation  shall 
notify  the  applicant  and  issue  to  it  an  appro- 
priate certificate,  which  shall  become  elfec- 
tlve  not  earlier  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title.  Upon  the  taking 
effect  of  any  such  certifleate  Issued  to  an  in- 
surer or  other  entity,  the  contractual  obliga- 
tions of  such  insurer  or  other  entity  under 
motor  vehicle  Insuranoe  policies  shall  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Corporation.  Any  insurer 
or  other  entity  whose  motor  vehicle  insur- 
ance policies  are  guaranteed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  include  a  statement  in  each  policy 
to  the  effect  that  such  policy  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Corporation.  The  Corporatkjn  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  the  substance  of  such 
statement  and  the  form  and  manner  of  use. 
If  any  such  application  is  not  approved  by 
the  Corporation  It  shall  promptly  notify  the 
applicant  and  the  appropriate  State  super- 
visory authority,  and  sl%all  state  the  reasons 
therefor.  Any  insurer  or  other  entity  the  ap- 
plication of  which  has  been  denied  by  the 
Corporation  shall,  upon  written  request  made 
to  the  Corporation  within  thirty  days  after 
receipt  of  the  notification  of  denial,  be 
granted  a  hearing. 

"(b)  Each  insurer  or  other  entity  the 
policies  of  which  are  guaranteed  under  this 
title  shall  pay  to  the  Corporation  not  later 
than  June  30  and  December  31  of  each  year 
commencing  after  the  date  on  which  the 
application  of  such  insurer  or  other  entity 
was  approved  by  the  Corporation  a  guaranty 
fee.  Such  fee  shall  be  equal  to  one-eighth 
of  1  percentum  of  the  net  direct  written 
premiums  charged  by  the  insurer  or  other 
entity  during  the  preceding  six-month  period. 
Whenever  the  net  asset  value  of  the  fund, 
established  pursuant  to  section  206  (exclud- 
ing the  aggregate  of  actual  and  estimated  lia- 
bilities chargeable  to  such  fund  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Corporation),  exceeds  2  per 
centum  of  the  annual  net  direct  written 
premiums  charged  by  all  insurers  or  other 
entities  the  policies  of  which  are  guaranteed 
under  this  title,  the  Corporation  shall  waive 
the  requirement  for  fees  as  herein  stated: 
Provided,  That  such  requirement  shall  be 
reinstated  whenever  the  net  asset  value  of 
such  fund  (including  the  aggregate  of  actual 
and  estimated  liabilltiee  chargeable  to  such 
fund  as  determined  by  the  Corporation)  is 
less  than  2  per  centum  of  the  annual  net 
direct  written  premiums  charged  by  all  such 
insurers  or  other  entities:  Provided  further. 
That  no  distribution  or  rebate  shall  be  made 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  total  amount 
in  fees  collected  by  the  Corporation  at  any 
time  exceeds  2  per  centum  of  such  annual 
net  direct  written  premiums. 


"(c)  In  any  case  where  an  additional 
charge  is  made  by  an  insurer  or  other  entity 
to  any  policyholder  to  defray  any  part  of 
the  cost  of  any  fee  payable  by  such  insurer 
or  other  entity  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b) ,  the  amount  of  such  charge  shall  not  be 
included  in  any  premium  otherwise  payable 
by  such  policyholder  and  shall  be  clearly 
identified  and  described  by  the  Insurer  or 
Other  entity  as  an  assessment  or  charge  lor 
guaranty  purposes. 

"PAYMENT   OF  OtJARANTT 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  as- 
sume and  perform  all  the  obligations  of  an 
insurer  or  other  entity  under  motor  vehicle 
Insurance  policies  which  are  guaranteed  un- 
der this  title,  if : 

"(1)  such  Insurer  or  other  entity  is  deter- 
mined by  a  final  decision  of  a  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction  to  be  insolvent; 

"(2)  the  receiver  or  liquidator  appointed 
by  such  court  gives  written  notice  to  the 
Corporation  of  such  decision;  and 

"(3)  such  receiver  or  liquidator  makes  all 
\xioks  and  records  (Including  claim  files) 
available  to  the  Corporation. 

"Upon  compliance  with  the  foregoing  with 
respect  to  any  such  insurer  or  other  entity, 
the  Corporation  shall  file  forthwith  a  certlfi- 
cate  of  assumption  with  the  court  having 
Jurisdiction  over  such  insurer  or  other  entity. 
"(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  certificate  of 
assumption,  all  proceedings  pending  In  any 
court  against  the  Insured  or  Insurer  or  other 
entity  arising  out  of  a  motor  vehicle  accident 
within  the  coverage  of  a  policy  guaranteed 
under  this  title  shall  be  stayed  automatically 
for  a  period  of  thirty  days  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  obligations,  liabilities,  terms,  con- 
ditions and  waivers  of  the  insurer  or  other 
entity  the  policies  of  which  are  guaranteed 
under  this  title  and  shall  have  available  any 
defense  or  defenses  ( including  that  of  policy 
limits)  which  would  be  available  to  the  in- 
surer or  other  entity. 

"(d)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  in- 
vestigate, examine,  adjust,  compromise  or 
settle  any  claim  pending  against  the  insured 
or  insurer  or  other  entity  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  a  certificate  of  assump- 
tion. The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  de- 
fend any  action  pending  or  brought  against 
the  policyholder  or  insured  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  such  certificate. 

"(e)  No  injured  party  claim  in  the  amount 
of  $100  or  less  and  no  policyholder  claim  In 
the  amount  of  $300  or  less  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Corporation.  With  respect  to  any  in- 
jured party  claim,  the  Corporation  shall  pay 
only  that  portion  of  the  claim  which  Is  In 
excess  of  $100,  and  the  Corporation  shall  pay 
only  that  portion  of  any  policyholder's  claim 
which  is  in  excess  of  $300.  No  claim  for  re- 
turn premium  shall  be  allowed  in  excess  of 
50  per  centum  of  the  unearned  premium. 
"(f)  The  Corporation  shall  succeed,  as  of 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  certificate  of 
assumption,  to  the  rights  of  the  policyholder 
or  insured  or  injured  party  for  purposes  of 
asserting  any  rights  of  such  policyholder  or 
Insured  or  injured  party  against  the  insurer 
or  other  entity. 

"FEDERAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  XNSURANCK  GUARANTT 

FUND 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Funds  obtained  by  the  Cor- 
poration from  the  sale  of  its  capital  stock, 
as  provided  In  section  203(c),  and  from  fees 
collected  pursuant  to  section  204(b) ,  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
surance Guaranty  Fund  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'fund') ,  which  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The 
fund  shall  be  available  to  the  Corporation  for 
carrying  out  its  guaranty  functions  under 
this  title,  and  for  operating  expenses  arising 
in  connection  therewith.  Moneys  deposited 
in  the  fund  which  are  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed shall  be  invested  in  obligations  of  the 
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United  States  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  retire  as  rap- 
Idly  as  practicable,  having  due  regard  to  the 
need  to  maintain  at  all  times  the  solvency  of 
the  fund,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation 
which  is  held  by  the  Treasury. 

'•(c)  If  at  any  time  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines that  the  solvency  of  the  fund  is  Jeop- 
ardized by  reason  of  extraordinary  demands 
made  in  the  course  of  its  guaranty  opera- 
tions, the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  bor- 
row from  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
lend  to  the  Corporation,  on  such  terms  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Corporation  and  the 
Secretary,  such  funds  (not  exceeding  in  the 
aggregate  $500,000,000)  as  the  Corporation 
determines  are  necessary  to  meet  its  guaranty 
obligations.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public-debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  securities 
hereafter  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  issued  under  such  Act  are  ex- 
tended to  include  such  loans.  Any  such 
loan  shall  be  used  by  the  Corporation  solely 
In  carrying  out  its  guaranty  functions.  All 
loans  and  repayments  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

"EXAMINATIONS 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
power  to  make  examinations  of  and  require 
information  and  reports  from  any  insurer  or 
other  entity  making  application  for  guaranty 
status,  or  whose  pKSlicles  are  guaranteed 
under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  appoint  exam- 
iners who  shall  have  power,  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation,  to  examine  any  Insurer  or 
other  entity  making  application  for  guaranty 
status,  or  whose  policies  are  guaranteed  un- 
der this  title,  whenever  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Corporation  an  examination  of  such  In- 
surer or  other  entity  is  necessary.  Each  such 
examiner  shall  have  power  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  insurer  or  other 
entity,  and  shall  make  a  full  and  detailed 
report  of  its  condition  to  the  Corporation. 
The  Corporation  In  like  manner  may  appoint 
(1)  claim  agents  who  shall  have  power  to 
Investigate,  examine,  adjust,  compromise,  or 
settle  all  claims  assumed  by  the  Corporation 
within  the  coverage  of  policies  guaranteed 
under  this  title,  and  (2)  attorneys  who  shall 
have  power  to  represent  the  Corporation  in 
any  action  the  defense  of  which  is  arsumed 
by  the  Corporation  under  this  title. 

"(c)  All  examiners  appointed  by  the  Cor- 
poration shall  cooperate  as  far  as  practicable 
with  the  appropriate  State  supervisory  au- 
thorities in  conducting  examinations  under 
this  title.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
any  such  examinations  shall  be  coordinated 
with  examinations  by  the  appropriate  State 
supervisory  authorities  and  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

"(d)  Copies  of  any  report  or  statement 
made  to  the  appropriate  State  supervisory 
authority  by  an  insurer  or  other  entity  whose 
policies  are  guaranteed  under  this  title  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Corporation  within  ten 
days  after  such  reports  or  statements  have 
been  made  to  such  authority.  The  Corpora- 
tion may  accept  any  report  or  statement 
made  to  an  appropriate  State  supervisory 
authority  by  any  insurer  or  other  entity  mak- 
ing application  for  guaranty  status  under 
this  title,  or  whose  policies  are  guaranteed 
under  this  title. 

"(e)  If  any  insurer  or  other  entity  whose 
PoUcles  are  guaranteed  under  this  title,  after 
written  notice  is  given  to  It  and  the  appro- 
priate State  supervisory  authority  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Corporation  based 
on  a  report  of  examination  by  an  examiner 
of  the  Corporation  (alone,  or  in  conjunction 
With,  an  examiner  of  the  appropriate  State 
wpervlBory  authority),  shall  fall  to  comply 
with    such    recommendations    within    such 


time  eis  the  Corporation  deems  appropriate 
in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  Corporation  may  publish  such  part  of 
such  report  of  examination  as  relates  to  any 
such  recommendation  not  complied  with: 
Provided,  that  notice  of  intention  to  make 
such  publication  shall  be  given  to  the  Insurer 
or  other  entity  and  the  appropriate  State 
supervisory  authority  at  least  sixty  days  be- 
fore such  publication  is  made. 

"termination  of  GUARANTY 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Corporation,  any  Insurer  or  other  entity  the 
motor  vehicle  insurance  policies  of  which  are 
guaranteed  under  this  title  is  engaging  in 
an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  is  violating 
or  has  violated  an  applicable  law,  rule,  or 
regulation,  the  Corporation  shall  serve  upon 
such  insurer  or  other  entity  a  statement  with 
respect  to  such  practices  or  violations  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  correction  thereof, 
and  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  statement  to 
the  appropriate  State  supervisory  authority. 

"(b)  Unless  such  correction  shall  be  made 
within  sixty  days  after  service  of  such  state- 
ment, or  such  shorter  period  of  not  less  than 
ten  days  after  such  service  as  (1)  the  Cor- 
poration shall  require  in  any  case  where  the 
Corporation  determines  that  its  guaranty 
risk  vrith  respect  to  such  insurer  or  other 
entity  could  be  unduly  Jeopardized  by  fur- 
ther delay  In  the  correction  of  such  practices 
or  violations,  or  (2)  the  appropriate  State 
supervisory  authority  shall  require,  or  unless 
within  such  time  the  Corporation  shall  have 
received  acceptable  assurances  that  such  cor- 
rection will  be  made  within  a  time  and  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  Corporation,  or  in 
the  event  such  assurances  are  submitted  to 
and  accepted  by  the  Corporation  but  are  not 
carried  out  In  accordance  with  their  terms, 
the  Corporation  may,  if  It  shall  determine  to 
proceed  further.  Issue  and  serve  upon  such 
insurer  or  other  entity  written  notice  of  its 
intention  to  terminate  its  guaranteed  status. 

"(c)  Such  notice  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  constituting  the  alleged 
violation  or  unsafe  or  unsound  practices, 
and  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  for  a  hearing 
thereon.  Such  hearing  s.hall  be  fixed  for  a 
date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  after  serv- 
ice of  such  notice.  Unless  the  insurer  or 
other  entity  shall  appear  at  the  hearing  by  a 
duly  .nuthorized  rejiresentatlve,  it  sh-^U  be 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  termina- 
tion of  its  guaranteed  status.  In  the  event 
of  such  consent,  or  if  upon  the  record  made 
at  any  such  hearing  the  Corporation  shall 
find  that  any  violation  or  unsafe  or  unsound 
practice  specified  In  such  notice  has  been 
established  and  has  not  been  corrected 
within  the  time  above  prescribed  in  which 
to  make  correction,  the  Corporation  may 
issue  and  serve  upon  the  insurer  or  other 
entity  an  order  terminating  its  guaranteed 
status  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  filed  with 
the  appropriate  State  supervisory  authority. 
The  Corporation  shall  also  cause  notice  of 
such  termination  to  be  published  in  such 
newspapers  or  Journals  of  general  circula- 
tion as  it  deems  necessary  and  advisable  in 
the  public  interest.  Such  order  shall  become 
effective  upon  the  service  thereof  upon  the 
insurer  or  other  entity  and  the  appropriate 
State  supervisory  authority,  and  shall  re- 
main effective  except  to  the  extent  that  it  Is 
stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set  £iside  by 
action  of  the  Corporation  or  by  a  reviewing 
court. 

"(d)  An  order  terminating  the  guaranteed 
status  of  any  insurer  or  other  entity  shall 
not  affect  any  guaranteed  motor  vehicle 
policy  issued  by  such  insurer  or  other  entity 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  order  was 
issued,  but  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
(1)  the  renewal  of  such  policy,  and  (2)  any 
motor  vehicle  policy  thereafter  Issued  by 
such  insurer. 

"hearings    and    JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  Any  hearing  provided  for  in 
this  title  shall  be  held  In  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial district  or  in  the  territory  in  which  the 


principal  office  of  the  insurer  is  located,  un- 
less the  insurer  consents  to  another  place, 
and  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Such  hearing  shall  be 
public  unless  the  Corporation,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  insurer,  determines  that  a  pri- 
vate hearing  would  be  in  the  public  Interest. 
After  such  hearing,  and  within  thirty  days 
after  the  Corporation  has  notified  the  parties 
that  the  case  has  been  submitted  to  it  for 
final  decision,  the  Corporation  shall  render 
its  decision  (which  shall  include  findings  of 
fact  upon  which  its  decision  is  predicated) 
and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon 
each  party  to  the  proceeding  an  order  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  A 
copy  of  such  order  shall  be  filed  with  the 
appropriate  State  supervisory  authority. 
Unless  a  petition  for  review  is  timely  filed  in 
a  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  thereafter  until 
the  record  in  the  proceeding  has  been  filed 
as  so  provided,  the  Corporation  may  at  any 
time,  upon  such  notice  and  in  such  manner 
as  it  deems  proper,  modify,  terminate,  or  set 
aside  any  such  order.  Upon  such  filing  of 
the  record,  the  Corporation  may  modify, 
terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such  order  wltji 
permission  of  the  court. 

"(b)  An  insurer  may  obtain  a  review  of  an 
order  served  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
(other  than  an  order  issued  with  consent 
of  the  Insurer)  by  filing  in  the  court  of  ap- 
peals of  the  United  States  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  principal  office  of  the  insurer  is 
located,  or  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  service 
of  such  order,  a  written  petition  praying  that 
the  order  of  the  Corporation  be  modified,  ter- 
minated, or  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Corporation,  and 
thereupon  the  Corporation  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  in  the  proceeding,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2112  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion, such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
which  upon  the  filing  of  the  record  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a),  be  exclusive  to  affirm,  modify, 
terminate,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  order  of  the  Corporation.  Review  of  such 
proceedings  shall  be  had  as  provided  in  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
The  Judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  shall 
be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
certiorari  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"penalties 

'Sec.  210.  (a)(1)  Any  insurer  issuing  any 
motor  vehicle  insurance  policy  which  is  not 
guaranteed  under  this  title  shall  forfeit  to 

the  United  States  the  sum  of  $ for  each 

and  every  day  that  such  policy  is  In  effect 
and  is  not  guaranteed  under  this  title.  Such 
forfeiture  shall  be  payable  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  recoverable 
in  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  expiration  of  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Whoever  advertises  or  otherwise  rep- 
resents falsely  by  any  device  whatsoever  that 
any  motor  vehicle  insurance  policy  is  g^iar- 
anteed  by  the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insur- 
ance Guaranty  Corporation,  or  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
instrumentality  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 

more  than  $ .  or  imprisoned  not  more 

than  years,  or  both. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec.  211.  The  Corporation  shall  make  an 
annual  report  of  its  operations  to  the  Con- 
gress. Such  report  shall  include  a  statement 
with  respect  to  the  status  of  the  fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  206,  together  with 
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Buch  recommendations  concerning  Its  ade- 
quacy or  Inadequacy  aa  the  Corporation 
deems  necessary  or  desirable.  Such  report 
shall  be  filed  not  later  than  January  31  of 
each*  year." 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Dodd 

Is  as  follows: 

Estimated  average  amount  of  cents  on  the 
dollar  claimants  uHll  receive,  based  on 
amount  of  valued  or  approved  claims,  from 
insolvent  insurance  companies  writing 
motor  vehicle  business  by  State  of  domicile 
of  company,  1960-^7  (January) 


T.til 

Number 

number 

of  insol- 

A verge- 

of  insol- 

vent 

amount 

vent  in- 

com- 

Esti- 

of cents 

surance 

panies 

mated 

on  the 

State 

com- 

for 

numt>er 

dollar  a 

panies 

which 

of  claim- 

claimant 

writing 

claims 

ants 

will 

motor 

data  are 

receive 

veliicle 

available 

business 

Pennsylvania 

17 

7 

4,000 

1 

Illinois   

12 

7 

9 
3 

50,000 
20,000 

25 

Missouri. -- 

10 

Indiana            --- 

5 
3 

S 
3 

14,000 
25,000 

25 

Michigan 

25 

Wisconsin 

0 

2 

10,000 

45 

West  Virginia.... 

3 

o 

7,000 

40 

Florida        

3 
2 
2 

2 
1 

1 

10,000 

1,000 

411 

40 

Texas 

10 

Arkansas 

30 

Note.— Complete  data  pertalnine  to  insolvencies  in 
tse  States  are  presently  unavailable: 


Marjiand 4 

Minnesota - 

California 2 

Maine 1 

Tennessee 1 

Massachusetts 1 


South  Dakota 1 

Delaware   1 

South  Carolina 1 

Colorado 1 

Nebraska 1 

Louisiana 1 


Source:  Compiled  from  data  furnished  to  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  by  State 
insurance  depctftments  (receivers),  and  attorneys  for 
receivers. 

Congressmen   Addabbo,   Eh^bebg,   Farbstein, 

Moss  AND  Rosenthai,  Call  for  an  Atjto- 

MOBn.E  Insurance  Probe 

Congressmen  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  (D-L, 
N.T.) ,  Joshua  Ellberg  (D.  Pa.) .  Leonard  Farb- 
stein (D-L,  N.Y.) .  John  E.  Moss  (D.  Calif.) , 
and  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (D-L,  N.T.) 
called  today  for  a  thorough  congressional  In- 
veetlgatlon  of  the  automobile  insiirance  In- 
dustry and  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Guaranty  Corporation  to  protect  policy- 
holders and  Injured  parties  against  auto- 
mobile Insurance  company  failures. 

In  speeches  made  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  five  Congressmen  announced  that 
each  was  Introducing  legislation  to  estebllsh 
a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty 
Corporation.  This  corporation  would  com- 
pensate the  victims  of  auto  Insurance  com- 
pany bankruptcies  much  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion protects  depositors  against  bank  failures. 
This  legislation  Is  similar  to  a  bill  Introduced 
today  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  and  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Magnuson,  Bartlett, 
Brewster,  Clark,  Hart,  Hartke,  Moss,  Nelson 
and  Yarborough. 

During  the  past  six  years,  73  companies 
writing  auto  Insurance  have  failed.  An  esti- 
mated 300,000  policyholders  and  Injured  acci- 
dent victims  are  attempting  to  recover  some 
•600  million  out  of  assets  with  a  net  worth 
Of  $26  million.  The  Congressmen  pointed 
out  that  In  Pennsylvania  4,000  claimants  will 
receive  1  cent  on  the  dollar;  In  Illinois  50,000 
claimants  will  be  paid  25  cents  on  the  dollar; 
In  Michigan  25,000  claimants  will  be  getting 
25  cents  on  the  dollar;  and  In  Missouri  20,000 
claimants  will  receive  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  Congressmen  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  Federal  gtiaranty  and  examination  sys- 
tem proposed  In  their  bills  would  be  an  es- 
sential first  step  In  the  protection  of  the 


public.  They  stressed,  However,  that  such 
serious  problems  as  the  Indiscriminate  can- 
cellation of  auto  policies.  Including  the  re- 
fusal of  companies  to  write  auto  Insurance 
In  low  Income  areas,  and  the  method  of 
setting  and  regulating  aUto  Insurance  rates 
need  a  thorough  probing  to  determine  wheth- 
er other  Federal  legislation  Is  necessary  to 
fully  protect  the  American  public.  "To  most 
American  families,"  declared  the  Congress- 
men, "the  automobile  Is  no  longer  a  luxury 
Item,  but  a  virtual  neceeslty."  79%  of  all 
U.S.  families  own  one  or  more  autos  and 
25%  own  two  or  more  cars.  Automobile  li- 
ability Insurance  Is  likewise  a  necessity.  All 
the  states  either  require  or  encourage  auto 
Insurance.  "The  regulation  of  this  great 
Interstate  business  of  Insurance  has  been 
under  the  domain  of  the  several  states,  and 
It's  about  time  Congress  took  a  good  hard 
look  at  how  effectively  the  public  Interest  Is 
being  served",  they  said. 

[From  All  Industry,  Nov.  5,  1966) 
Something  to  Think  About 
The  proposal  by  Sen.  Dodd  of  Connecticut 
for  an  automobUe  Insurance  guaranty  fund, 
made  tangible  by  IntrodBctlon  Into  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  last  few  days  before  recess  of  a 
blU  to  establish  such  a  fund.  Is  something 
which  should  go  high  on  the  list  of  things 
for  the  Industry  to  thlnS  about. 

The  bin  is  co-sponsor»d  by  three  eminent 
Senators,  Hart  of  Michigan,  Clark  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Magnuson  of  Washington.  In- 
asmuch as  Mr.  MagnusoB  Is  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  into  whose  hands  It 
was  Immediately  placed,  there  are  chances  of 
wide  Congressional  Interest. 

This  bill  will  not  be  up  for  consideration 
for  some  time,  but  It  certainly  will  be  up  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  With  triple 
co-sponsorship  and  some  evidence  of  a  fairly 
wide  Interest  In  the  measure  in  Congress.  It 
will  surely  come  In  for  very  serious  con- 
sideration. 

It  Is  not  something  to  be  tossed  aside  as 
one  more  evidence  of  government  encroach- 
ment. It  Is  more  nearly  one  of  those  cases 
suggested  by  seversa  recent  speakers  from 
Industry  management  ranks,  of  an  area 
where  business  and  government  have  their 
specific  areas  of  functioning. 

What  must  be  kept  In  mind  Is  the  fact 
that  there  Is  a  large  and  vital  involvement 
of  public  Interest  here^anythlng  which  can 
Write  up  a  loss  to  the  public  of  a  quarter  to 
a  third  of  a  billion  In  ft  few  years  Is  some- 
thing to  be  wary  of. 

Also,  It  Is  something  most  dlfBcult  for  the 
companies  to  meet  voluntarily  and  Impos- 
sible on  a  national  footing. 

Then,  too,  according  to  reported  state- 
ments from  various  state  Insurance  commis- 
sioners involved  In  auto  Insurer  failures, 
there  Is  nothing  that  can  be  done  under  the 
state  regulatory  system,  as  these  represent 
human  failure  and  notitiing  In  the  law  can 
control  human  failure  before  said  failure. 

The  proposal  In  the  Mil  Is  a  carefully  con- 
sidered one.  It  clearly  recognizes  state  regu- 
lation and  ties  every  step  of  procedure  Into 
the  state  regulatory  system.  In  the  essen- 
tial area  of  company  examinations  for  ap- 
proval and  maintenance  of  approval,  the 
tle-ln  Is  carefully  spelled  out  with  state 
regulation. 

It  Is  for  this  fragile  area  of  automobile  in- 
surance— especially  the  high-risk  auto  cov- 
erage— the  equivalent  of  FDIC  for  banks. 
And  the  banks  are  generally  quite  content 
with  FDIC,  and  should  be,  for  It  has  been 
their  salvation,  saving  many  a  strong  breeze 
from  becoming  a  banklag  storm  of  hurricane 
force. 

Perhaps  this  Is  clearly  an  area  of  Federal 
cooperation— at  least.  It  should  be  given  the 
most  serious  though  br  the  industry. 

— C.C.N. 


[From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington  (D.C.), 
Dec.  6,  1966] 

Dodd  Presses  Auto  Insurance  Plan 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
Just  before  the  Congress  adjourned  In 
October,  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.) 
Introduced  a  bill  proposing  a  system  of  fed- 
eral guarantees  on  motor  vehicle  Insurance. 
His  purpose  was  to  toss  up  the  plan  for 
public  discussion.  He  expects  to  reintroduce 
his  bill  next  month,  and  to  press  for  early 
hearings. 

If  history  repeats  (and  history  constantly 
repeats),  Dodd  can  expect  the  auto  Insur- 
ance Industry  to  rise  up  honking  In  dismay. 
This  was  the  story  when  Congress  launched 
Into  federal  Insurance  of  bank  deposits  and 
savings  and  loan  associations.  Today  the 
bankers  boast  of  their  FDIC  as  If  It  werg 
something  they  Invented  and  the  companion 
FSLIC  Is  embraced  with  equal  rapture. 

The  automobile  Insurers  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  fall  In  line  behind  the  Dodd  pro- 
posal. Thus  far.  In  a  country  still  madly  in 
love  with  motor  cars,  they  have  managed  to 
stave  off  any  national  outcry  against  their 
rates,  their  profits,  their  Insurance  practices 
and  their  scandalous  failures,  but  their  pub- 
lic Image  Is  not  especially  bright.  They  could 
use  the  comforting  respectability  that  Dodd's 
modest  plan  might  provide. 

In  a  statement  accompanying  his  draft 
bill,  Dodd  recalled  the  shocking  testimony 
turned  up  by  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  subcommittee  In  May  1965.  In  the 
preceding  five  years,  no  fewer  than  65  com- 
panies writing  motor  vehicle  insurance  had 
been  placed  In  liquidation  or  receivership. 
These  Insolvencies  left  $100  million  In  un- 
paid claims,  and  struck  a  cruel  blow  at 
300,000  policy-holders  and  injured  parties. 

As  Lester  Velle  has  written  In  Reader's 
Digest,  such  statistics  barely  hint  at  the 
desperate  human  tragedies  produced  by  the 
failure  of  these  companies.  Hundreds  of 
families  discovered,  after  an  accident,  that 
their  policies  were  worthless.  Other  families 
lost  homes  and  went  heavily  Into  debt. 
Mangled  victims  confined  to  hospitals  for 
months,  could  collect  no  damages.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  blame  this  appalling  record  on  a 
handful  of  racketeers  who  operated  a  maze 
of  companies  out  of  Minneapolis.  Many  of 
the  auto  Insurance  failures  of  recent  years 
have  resulted  from  poor  management  and 
Indifferent  or  Inadequate  supervision  at  the 
state  level. 

Most  of  the  companies  exposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Investigation  were  engaged  In  writing 
"high  risk"  Insurance  on  drivers  with  bad 
accident  records.  They  charged  high  rates 
and  they  took  large  chances.  But  the  basic 
cause  of  Insolvency,  says  Dodd,  Is  the  human 
frailty  that  manifests  Itself  in  faulty  judg- 
ment— and  this  cannot  always  be  caught 
before  a  company  goes  under. 

Under  his  plan.  Congress  first  would  appro- 
priate $50  million  (later  to  be  repaid)  to  a 
federal  motor  vehicle  Insurance  guaranty 
fund.  In  time,  the  fund  would  be  made  self- 
supporting  through  a  charge  of  one-eighth 
of  1  percent  on  each  company's  direct 
premium  writings.  Such  a  fee  would 
amount  to  an  aimual  charge  of  37  V4  cents  to 
75  cents  on  the  average  auto  Insurance 
policy  Once  the  fund  reached  and  held  » 
satisfactory  level,  the  annual  charge  would 
be  waived.  Out  of  this  fund,  the  federal 
corporation  would  adjust  and  settle  policy 
claims  left  by  an  Insolvent  Insurer. 

The  Dodd  plan  has  been  Inspired  partly  by 
the  government's  excellent  experience  with 
FDIC  and  FSLIC,  and  partly  by  the  good  ex- 
perience of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Mary- 
land, which  already  have  established  their 
own  state  guaranty  funds.  The  three  states 
are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  pressing 
ahead  in  the  field. 

Is  the  Dodd  bUl  enough?  Some  receni 
rate  hearings  In  Virginia  and  Maryland  sug- 
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gest  that  more  may  be  required.  The  auto 
insurance  companies,  crying  poor  mouth, 
Incessantly  ask  for  rate  increases;  on  the  sur- 
face, their  horrendous  tales  of  high  jury 
Judgments  and  escalating  costs  of  auto- 
mobile repair  make  a  plausible  case.  But 
the  layman  who  attempts  to  track  his  own 
way  through  massive  actuarial  exhibits  and 
operating  statements  soon  Is  hopelessly  lost 
In  doubt.  In  between  the  accrual  method 
of  accounting  and  the  cash  method  of  ac- 
counting, as  the  Virginia  State  Corporation 
Comnalsslon  discovered,  some  remarkable 
gums  of  money  vanish  Into  an  Indeterminate 
limbo.  The  companies  earn  Immense  sums 
on  their  unearned  premium  and  loss  re- 
serves, but  this  Income  doesn't  seem  to  be 
counted  as  profit.  The  befuddled  outsider, 
not  privy  to  such  mysteries,  scarcely  knows 
what  to  think. 

To  most  American  families,  automobile 
liability  Insurance  Is  the  first  necessity  of 
their  lives.  They  can  go  hungry  for  a  few 
days,  or  skimp  on  clothes  and  furnishings,  or 
be  a  little  late  on  the  routine  bills.  They 
dare  not  risk  a  day  of  driving  without  ade- 
quate coverage,  and  they  will  pay  almost 
anything  to  get  It.  In  this  vital  area  of 
public  interest,  there  Is  room  for  constructive 
efforts  all  around — by  state  regulatory  agen- 
cies. In  beefing  up  their  supervision;  by 
Congress,  In  taking  up  the  Dodd  bill;  and 
by  the  companies  themselves.  In  promoting 
safer  cars  and  better  drivers. 

Dodd,  at  least.  Is  showing  some  leadership. 
What  of  the  others? 

(From  the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Post,  Dec.  18, 
1966] 
A  Matter  or  Protection 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  has  established  a 
need  for  his  proposal  to  create  a  system  of 
federal  guarantees  for  motor  vehicle  Insur- 
ance. The  senator  plans  to  reintroduce  this 
legislation  In  January  and  cites  statistics  to 
justify  a  debate  on  the  subject. 

Since  1960,  the  senator  notes,  65  companies 
writing  high-risk  motor  vehicle  Insurance 
were  placed  In  liquidation  or  receivership. 
This  meant  financial  tragedy  for  approxi- 
mately 300,000  policyholders  and  injured 
parties. 

"When  this  sad  chapter  In  Insurance  his- 
tory Is  finally  closed,"  says  Senator  Dodd, 
"these  claimants  will  have  lost  well  over 
HOO.OOO.OOO."  The  problem  Indeed  cries  out 
for  a  solution. 

Under  the  Dodd  plan,  once  any  Insurer 
with  guaranteed  status  Is  declared  Insolvent 
by  a  state  court,  a  federal  motor  vehicle  In- 
surance guarantee  corporation  would  assume 
any  pending  claims  arising  from  policies 
guaranteed  by  It.  Provision  Is  made  for  the 
federal  corporation  to  succeed  to  the  rights 
of  the  policyholder  upon  the  payment  of  any 
claim. 

The  legislation  Involves  such  matters  as 
Insurance  rates,  supervision  by  states  of  the 
Insurance  Industry  and  uniformity  of  proce- 
dure on  a  national  level,  among  other  things. 

This  Is  a  complex  matter  which  calls  for 
careful  scrutiny.  Behind  the  financial  com- 
plications lies  the  matter  of  protection  for 
the  public.  The  legislation  deserves  serious 
consideration. 


(From  the  National  Underwriter,  Jan.  20, 
1967] 
Automobile  Insurer  Insolvencies 
The  news  from  Washington  that  Sen.  War- 
ren Q.  Magnuson  of  Washington  Is  taking 
over  the  drive  for  passage  of  the  automobile 
Insurer    insolvency    fund    measiu'e    of    Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut  has  caused 
leaders  in  the  insurance  business  to  take  a 
second  look  at  the  Dodd  proposal.     The  news 
from  Washington   also  Indicated   that   the 
AHi-Cio  would  get  behind  the  measure  In 
vigorous  fashion. 


Consequently,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  of  the  Dodd  measure,  pro  and 
con,  with  proposals  for  additions  and  sub- 
tractions, in  the  days  ahead. 

One  sidelight  on  the  situation  Is  that  the 
matter  of  motor  vehicle  Insurers  In  financial 
difficulties  is  not  an  American  exclusive — it 
Is  pretty  international.  England  had  one 
such  insurer  go  broke  some  months  ago — 
which  resulted  In  much  discussion,  sugges- 
tion, and  even  action. 

In  Ireland,  It  was  recently  pointed  out 
by  George  CoUey,  minister  for  Industry  and 
commerce,  that  In  1964  that  country  created 
the  Insurance  Compensation  Fund,  to  which 
all  licensed  companies  are  obliged  to  con- 
tribute. The  fund  Is  available  to  meet  most 
classes  of  claims  that  otherwise  would  go  un- 
satisfied In  case  an  insurer  became  Insolvent. 

Creation  of  the  Irish  fund,  Mr.  CoUey  re- 
ported to  the  1966  meeting  of  the  Insurance 
Institute  of  Ireland,  had  an  Important  side 
effect.  Since  each  Insurer  must  contribute 
to  It,  and  since  the  size  of  contributions  was 
entlely  dependent  on  the  demands  of  the 
fund.  It  would  obviously  be  In  the  Interest  of 
the  companies  generally  to  bring  to  notice 
the  impending  failure  of  a  company  before 
its  financial  condition  had  got  out  of  hand. 
These  arrangements,  therefore,  made  for 
greater  security  for  the  policyholder  and  more 
stable  conditions  In  the  Insurance  business, 
according  to  Mr.  Colley. 

At  the  second  world  congress  on  Insurance 
law  In  Hamburg  in  1966,  nine  comprehensive 
papers  were  presented  on  state  action  with 
respect  to  property  and  casualty  Insurance 
enterprises  in  financial  difficulties  (mostly 
because  of  automobile).  States  dealt  with 
Included  those  of  Western  Europe,  North 
America,     Israel,     Japan,     and     Tunisia. — 

K.OJ. 

[From  the  Army  Times,  Dec.  7,  1966] 

"Fly-by-Night"      Atrro      Insurance      Firms 

Hit — Servicemen  Lose  Heavily 

Washington. — Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
(D.,  Conn.)  charged  this  week  that  service- 
men have  lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  fly-by-nlght  auto  Insiu-ance  compa- 
nies. "Over  the  years  thousands  of  military 
men  have  lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars because  of  automobile  Insurance  com- 
pany Insolvencies,"  Dodd  said. 

"During  the  closing  days  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress I  introduced  a  bill  which  would  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guar- 
anty Corporation,  which  would  back  up  auto 
Insurance  policies  Just  as  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  backs  up  bank  de- 
posits. When  passed,  this  bill  should  pro- 
tect servicemen  against  fly-by-nlght  Insiir- 
ance  companies  because  It  provides  for  broad 
examination  powers  over  Interstate  auto  In- 
surance as  well  as  providing  for  a  guaranty 
mechanism." 

Dodd  Is  Joined  In  sponsorship  of  the  bill 
by  Senators  Hart,  Clark,  and  Magnuson. 
It  would  protect  civlUans  as  well. 

"Once  any  Insurer  with  guaranteed  status 
Is  declared  Insolvent  by  a  state  coiirt,"  Dodd 
added,  "the  corporation  will  assume  any 
pending  claims  arising  out  of  policies  guar- 
anteed by  It,  subject  to  certain  restrictions. 
Any  other  claims  filed  diurlng  the  course  of 
the  liquidation  or  receivership  proceedings 
would  also  be  assumed  by  the  corporation." 

Pentagon  officials  have  been  wrestling  with 
this  problem  for  some  time.  Military  posts 
require  that  servicemen's  cars  brought  on 
base  be  insured.  Because  so  many  service- 
men are  young  and  single,  they  are  charged 
higher  rates.  In  shopping  aroimd  for  cheap- 
er rates  they  often  go  to  companies  with 
shaky  financial  bases. 

One  case  cited  by  officials  concerned  a  serv- 
iceman who  paid  for  a  car  Insurance  policy. 
The  company  wrote  him  four  months  later 
that  his  policy  was  cancelled.    Be  wrote  for 


a  refund  of  the  remaining  eight  months' 
premium.    The  company  dldnt  reply. 

The  serviceman  then  wrote  to  a  newspaper 
"Action  Line"  column  asking  for  help.  The 
column  turned  the  matter  over  to  Defense 
which  contacted  the  company  and  extracted 
a  promise  to  pay. 

The  man  received  a  check  from  the  com- 
pany, but  the  check  bounced.  The  company 
Is  now  In  receivership  so  the  man  is  without 
Insurance  and  Is  out  more  than  $100. 

[From  the  Detroit   (Mich.),  Building 

Tradesman,  Dec.  9,  1966] 

Congress  To  Scan  Driver  Losses  on  Cab 

Insurance 
Washington. — The    beating    which    auto 
drivers  are  taking  from  Insurance  compa- 
nies these  days  is  fierce  and,  until  now  little 
has  been  done  about  it. 

The  automobile  Insurance  Industry  Is  a 
giant  among  giants. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Policy  cancellations  by  the  companies  are 
rarely  questioned  and  too  frequently  a  driver, 
who  has  faithfully  paid  his  premiums 
through  the  years,  suddenly  finds  himself  an 
undesirable  risk  and  without  protection. 

In  May  of  1965,  the  Senate  Anti-trust  and 
Monopoly  Subcomlttee  conducted  hearings 
on  some  phases  of  motor  vehicle  Insurance. 

The  hearings  and  Investigations  showed 
that  since  1960,  65  companies  writing  auto 
Insurance  have  been  placed  In  liquidation 
or  receivership.  The  companies  that  failed 
are  known  as  "high  risk"  firms  since  they 
write  mainly  coverages  for  motorists  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  regular  auto  Insurance. 

Reporting  on  the  investigations,  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd  (D.-Conn.)  declared  that 
"nearly  one-half  of  these  Insolvencies  were 
caused  by  specific  acts  of  dishonesty  prac- 
ticed by  company  management." 

The  cost  of  these  Insolvencies  has  been 
heavy  for  some  300,000  policyholders,  many 
seriously  Injured  In  accidents. 

"When  this  scandalous  chapter  in  Insur- 
ance history  Is  finally  closed,"  Dodd  said, 
"these  claimants  will  have  lost  well  over 
$100  mlUlon." 

It  Is  in  this  area  that  legislation  will  be 
pushed  when  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  opens  next  month. 

Dodd  is  introducing  legislation,  co-spon- 
sored by  Senators  Philip  Hart  (D.-Mlch.), 
Joseph  Clark  (D.-Pa.)  and  Warren  Magnu- 
son (D.  Wash.).  Their  proposal  would  set 
up  a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Co. 
system  which  would  protect  the  policyhold- 
er by  guaranteeing  the  contractual  perform- 
ance of  the  Insurers. 

If  an  Insurance  firm  becomes  Insolvent, 
the  Insured  would  be  protected  much  as  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  protects  the 
public  against  Insolvencies  of  banks. 

At  the  present  time,  three  states  have  such 
legislation  on  their  books:  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland. 

Obviously  this  Is  an  ■extremely  modest  ap- 
proach to  an  extremely  serious  problem. 
Most  knowledgeable  observers  believe  It  Is  an 
essential  step  but  only  a  start.  Its  sponsors. 
In  fact,  accept  the  fact  that  it  Is  a  limited 
approach,  but  feel  that  with  the  great  power 
of  the  Insurance  Industry  It  Is  the  best  that 
can  be  expected  In  the  90th  Congress. 

Many  questions  have  been  raised,  for  ex- 
ample, about  the  slick  accounting  methods  of 
many  Insurance  firms  which  show  them  oper- 
ating in  the  red  while  actually  they  are  ex- 
tremely profitable. 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association, 
which  represents  some  20,000  claimants'  law- 
yers, has  been  looking  Into  this  phase  of  In- 
surance operations.  An  accountant  em- 
ployed by  the  ATLA  found  that  In  Virginia, 
Insurance  firms  were  supposed  to  be  oper- 
ating on  a  five  per  cent  profit  basis  last  year. 
However,  studies  showed  profits  of  nine  per- 
cent. 
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Questions  have  been  raised  about  tbe  free- 
dom of  firms  to  drop  what  they  consider  poor 
risks  and  to  seek  out  good  risks,  about  rates 
based  on  age  and  geography  rather  than  ex- 
perience, and,  in  fact,  the  entire  rate  struc- 
ture. 

Magnuson  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  He  has  Indicated  that 
be  hopes  to  hold  hearings  In  the  spring. 

Perhaps  at  this  time  Magnuson  may  seek 
to  push  for  more  far-reaching  legislation 
than  Is  covered  In  the  Dodd  bill. 

Meanwhile,  though,  the  Insurance  industry 
which  Is  opposed  to  any  government  regula- 
tion may  take  a  dim  view  of  even  this  limited 
approach. 

(Prom    the    Charleston    (W.    Va.)    Gazette, 
Nov.  5,  1966] 

Bt  Congress:  Pttblic  Insurance  Safegtjards 
Eted 

(By  Harry  Ernst) 
Washington. — Congress  next  year  will 
consider  how  to  Insure  citizens  against  Irre- 
sponsible Insurance  companies  that  have 
caused  financial  suffering  to  more  than 
80,000  West  Virginians. 

Just  before  the  89th  Congress  adjourned. 
Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  D-Conn.,  Introduced  a 
bill  to  establish  a  federal  Motor  Vehicle 
Insurance  Guaranty  Corp. 

It  would  guarantee  the  policies  Issued  by 
high-risk  auto  Insurance  companies  that 
apply  to  participate  Just  as  the  federal 
government  now  Insures  bank  accounts  or 
savings  and  loan  company  deposits. 

Dodd.  who  introduced  his  bill  to  stimulate 
discussion  of  the  problem,  said  he  intends 
to  press  for  congressional  action  next  year 
on  establishing  such  a  federal  Insurance 
program. 

His  Senate  antitrust  and  monopoly  sub- 
committee revealed  that  65  high-risk  auto 
insurance  companies  have  failed  since  1960 
Including  National  and  Crown  which  left 
80,000  West  Virginians  holding  worthless 
policies. 

These  insolvencies  resulted  In  a  loss  of 
more  than  $100  million  to  300,000  policy- 
holders as  well  as  other  citizens  Injured  in 
accidents  Involving  them. 

"There  Is  little  that  we  can  do  to  alleviate 
the  terrible  financial  suffering  caused  by 
past  auto  Insurance  Insolvencies."  Dodd 
commented.  "But  we  can  and  must  pre- 
vent these  tragic  financial  losses  from  hap- 
pening In  the  future." 

He  proposed  to  do  it  by  establishing  an 
auto  Insurance  guaranty  corporation  with 
$50  million  In  federal  funds  that  would  be 
repaid  by  fees  charged  participating  com- 
panies, which  would  raise  the  annual  cost 
of  the  typical  policy  only  37.5  to  75  cents. 
Auto  Insurance  companies  would  find  It 
difficult  to  resist  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram because,  if  they  didn't,  their  competi- 
tors could  lure  away  business  by  citing  the 
additional  safety'^jf  federal  protection. 

If  an  Insured  company  fails,  the  federal 
corporation  would  assume  any  pending 
claims  and  would  wait  for  eventual  distribu- 
tion of  the  company's  remaining  assets  in- 
stead of  policyholders  and  injured  claim- 
ants. 

Only  three  states — New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Maryland — now  have  guaranty  or  se- 
curity funds  to  compensate  the  victims  of 
auto  Insurance  company  insolvencies. 

Senator  Dodd  stressed  that  he  doesn't  want 
the  federal  government  to  replace  the  states 
as  chief  regulators  of  Insurance  companies. 

"Our  studies  Indicate  that  in  a  number 
of  cases  lax  regulatory  practices  by  state  offi- 
cials permitted  conditions  to  exist  which 
eventually  led  to  financial  disaster,"  he  ob- 
served. 

"Inadequate  insurance  department  budg- 
ets and  occasional  apathy  by  regulatory  offi- 
cials contributed  to  this  staggering  financial 
loss  ($250  million  by  the  pubUc  since  1945)." 
Dodd  would  like  to  see  the  states  beef  up 
their    Insurance    departments    with    more 


money,  better  trained  personnel  and  higher 
quality  examinations  to  help  check  Insolv- 
encies and  reduce  losses. 

But  this  alone  won't  solve  the  problem, 
he  commented,  because  nearly  half  of  the  65 
Insolvencies  since  1960  "were  caused  by  spe- 
cific acts  of  dishonesty  practiced  by  company 
management." 

"The  remaining  insolvencies  were  caused 
by  the  failure  of  management  to  act  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  company,"  Dodd  said. 
Which  Is  why  he  thinks  It's  time  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  Insure  the  Insurers. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Machinist, 

Nov.  17,  1966) 

Atrro    Insurance    Racket    Exposeo,    Thotj- 

SANDs  or  MoTORisxe  Victimized 

A  series  of  Federal  and  state  investiga- 
tions have  laid  bare  a  national  scandal  in 
auto  Insurance. 

Profit-hungry  Insurance  companies  are  now 
cancelling  motorists'  policies  for  many  rea- 
sons other  than  repeated  accident  claims. 
As  a  result,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  auto 
owners  coast  to  coast  have  been  driven  to 
deal  With  high-rate,  fly-by-night  firms. 

A  U.S.  Senate  anti-trust  subcommittee  re- 
ports that  since  1960,  a  total  of  60  so-called 
high-risk  auto  insurance  companies  have 
gone  broke.  These  fallur«s  have  cost  300,000 
auto-ownlng  pKJlicy  holders  and  Injured  par- 
ties more  than  $100,000,000  In  losses. 

POOR  manag«ment 

U.S.  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  of  Connecticut,  the 
insurance  subcommittee  chairman,  charged 
recently  that  half  these  Insurance  company 
failures  "were  caused  by  specific  acts  of  dis- 
honesty practiced  by  company  management." 
The  rest,  he  said,  stemmed  from  poor  busi- 
ness operations,  permitted  because  of  a  lack 
of  effective  state  regulation. 

A  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
House  of  Representatives  has  Just  reported 
that  12  high-risk,  high-rate  auto  Insurance 
firms  in  the  Keystone  Statt  have  folded  with- 
in the  past  three  years. 

From  five  of  these  Insurance  firms.  4,200 
persons  are  now  trying  to  recover  $13,000,000 
In  claims  the  companies  failed  to  pay.  The 
firms'  combined  assets,  left  after  they  crashed 
were  but  $55,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  committee  also  reported 
that  piirportedly  reliable  companies  have 
carried  out  mass  cancellations  of  auto  in- 
surance policies  of  persons  living  in  the 
Negro  areas  of  Philadelphia.  Blackballed  be- 
cause of  their  address,  these  motorists  have 
been  forced  into  the  clutches  of  the  high- 
rate  operators,  including  some  of  those  that 
failed. 

The  committee  also  condemned  companies 
that  automatically  cancel  policies  of  auto 
owners  as  they  reach  age  65,  with  no  regard 
for  a  past  record  of  accident-free  driving. 
Thereafter,  with  a  cancellation  on  their  rec- 
ord, these  persons  have  trouble  obtaining 
other  insurance. 

Much  the  same  thing  happens  to  many 
younger  persons  16  to  25.  Despite  Individual 
safe-driving  records,  they  are  refused  by  the 
regular  companies  and  forced  to  insure  with 
the  high-rate  firms.  Returning  veterans  from 
Viet  Nam  have  run  into  this  problem. 

Auto  Insurance  rate  Increases  are  under 
scrutiny  as  well.  Three  Virginia  state  legis- 
lators are  protesting  what  they  contend  are 
unnecessary  increases  in  the  Old  Dominion 
State. 

For  three  straight  years  the  State  Corpo- 
ration Commission  has  approved  rate  In- 
creases based  solely  on  claims  without  con- 
sidering companies'  other  earnings.  These 
earnings  include  the  annual  interest  re- 
ceived on  over  a  billion  dollars  In  reserves 
set  aside  to  meet  claims. 

The  annual  Interest,  at  least  4  per  cent, 
nets  the  companies  a  minimum  of  $40,000,000 
a  year. 

The  Pennsylvania  committee  headed  by 
State  Rep.  Nicholas  Kornlck  cited  the  case 
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of  Seymour  Rosenfield  as  an  example  of  how 
"unscrupulous    promoters"   operate. 

Rosenfield  was  president  of  the  General 
Union  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago,  ni 
which  failed  in  1962.  Thereafter,  he 
switched  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  president  of 
Empire  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  The  state 
suspended  Empire  in  Janu.iry.  1964,  for  in- 
sufficient assets.  It  owed  at  least  $2,500,0oo 
on  claims  filed  by  policyholders  and  Injured 
parties. 

Several  months  later  Rosenfield  emerged  as 
president  of  the  Municipal  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.,  also  of  Philadelphia,  which  the  state 
dissolved  last  January.  Meanwhile,  another 
firm,  Chesapeake  Insurance  Co.  of  Maryland. 
which  also  failed,  was  doing  business  out  or 
the  same  office. 

The  committee  charged  that  Mrs.  Audrey 
Kelly,  state  insurance  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  William  Scranton,  was  lajt 
In  letting  Rosenfield  do  business  In  Pennsyl- 
vania  after  his  dubious  record  In  Illinois. 

BILL    TO   create    NEW   AGENCY 

Spurred  by  such  scandals.  Connecticut's 
Senator  Dodd  has  introduced  a  bill  (S.  3919) 
in  Congress  to  create  a  Federal  motor  vehicle 
Insurance  guaranty  corporation. 

Armed  with  broad  powers  of  examination, 
the  new  agency  would  operate  to  protect  auto 
owners  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  safeguards  bank 
depositors. 

The  auto  Insurance  corporation,  Dodd  said, 
would  work  with  state  Insurance  agencies  to 
weed  out  the  fly-by-night  operators.  This 
would  reduce  the  number  of  Arms  going 
broke. 

Policyholders  of  firms  that  failed  despite 
stricter  regulation  would  have  their  claims 
paid  by  the  Federal  corporation.  The  cor- 
poration would  then  take  over  the  fight  for 
recovery  of  the  money  from  the  remaining 
assets  of  the  defunct  firms. 


(From  the  Salisbury  Evening  Post,  Nov    19 

1966] 

Congress   May   Focus   on    Auto   Insurance 

"Abuses" 

( By  Tom  Nolan ) 

Washington.— (NEA)— In  China,  1967  will 
be  the  year  of  the  Big  Insurance  Explosion. 

Only  the  high-risk  segment  of  the  auto  in- 
surance industry  was  exposed  to  the  glare  of 
a  Senate  Investigation  in  1966.  But  behind- 
the-scenes  inquiries  have  already  been 
launched  into  a  number  of  alleged  abuses  In 
other  aspects  of  auto  Insurance  and  several 
segments  of  life  and  health  Insurance. 

Some  of  them  are  likely  to  become  full- 
scale  investigations  next  year. 

The  first  act  in  the  drama  will  begin  Jan. 
10,  when  Sen.  Thom.as  Dodd,  D-Conn.,  rein- 
troduces his  bin  to  establish  a  Federal  Motor 
Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  CorfKjratlon,  co- 
sponsored  by  Sens.  Joseph  Clark,  D-Pa., 
Philip  Hart,  D-Mich.,  and  Warren  Magnuson, 
D-Wash. 

Designed  to  protect  those  victimized  when 
their  auto  insurance  firms  go  broke,  the  pro- 
posed guaranty  insurance  system  would  be 
set  up  along  the  lines  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  which  protects  de- 
positors against  failures  by  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations. 

Introduced  Just  before  adjournment, 
Dodd's  bill  stemmed  from  the  high-risk  inves- 
tigation carried  out  by  Hart's  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  subcommittee. 

Since  1960,  this  investigation  showed,  65 
high-risk  companies  went  into  receivership, 
leaving  more  than  250,000  people  without 
Insurance  and  costing  accident  victims  more 
than  $100  million  in  claims  which  could  not 
be  collected. 

Dodd's  bill  would  require  all  interstate  in- 
surers— not  Just  high-risk  firms — to  apply 
for  guaranty  system  status  one  year  after 
passage  of  the  legislation.  Failure  to  prove 
financial  stability  would  mean  a  firm  could 
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not  continue  to  do  business  on  an  Interstate 

basis. 

The  federal  corporation  would  settle  all 
pending  claims  against  any  guaranty-status 
Arm  which  went  broke.  The  corporation 
would  be  financed  initially  by  a  $50  million 
Treasury  loan. 

Permanent  financing  would  come  through 
a  semiannual  charge  of  one-eighth  of  one  per 
cent  of  each  insurer's  net  direct  premium 
writing  Passed  on  to  the  consumer,  it  would 
mean  a  hike  of  25  cents  on  a  $100  insurance 
premium. 

It  Is  virtually  certain  that  Dodd's  proposal 
will  meet  the  unified  opposition  of  the  entire 
insurance  industry,  Just  as  the  FDIC  proposal 
earlier  aroused  the  unified  wrath  of  bankers. 
The  Industry  has  been  able  to  stave  off 
Washington's  hand  for  more  than  a  century. 
But  to  Insurance  officials,  the  presence  of 
Hart  and  Magnuson  as  co-sponsors  of  this 
measure  is  an  onunous  sign. 

Magnuson's  Commerce  Committee — where 
Dodd's  bill  will  be  referred— Is  noted  as  one 
of  the  Senate's  best  "legislation  producers." 
In  1966,  among  others  it  produced  the  Truth 
in  Packaging,  Auto  Safety  and  Tire  Safety 
laws. 

Hart's  subcommittee,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  known  as  a  good  Investigative  group.  Some 
other  insurance  areas  it  has  been  quietly 
probing  recently: 

Credit  Life  Insurance:  This  is  the  form 
of  Insurance  which  borrowers  are  required 
to  take  out  to  guarantee  that  their  loans  are 
paid  off  should  they  die  or  become  incapa- 
citated. Rarely  is  the  premium  more  than  $1 
per  $100  of  debt. 

Dean  Sharp,  assistant  counsel  of  the  sub- 
committee, recently  charged  that  Americans 
have  paid  some  $700  million  in  overcharges 
for  credit  life  premiums  since  1959. 

Market-creaming:  This  Is  the  process  In 
which  a  large  auto  Insurance  company  re- 
views Its  books,  finds  that  it  is  losing  money 
in  a  certain  area,  and  cancels  (or  falls  to  re- 
new) policies  indiscriminately  in  this  area. 
Subcommittee  staffers  say  that  these 
mass  geographic  cancellations  create  a  mar- 
ket vacuum  which  invites  financially  un- 
stable or  fraudulent,  high-risk  firms  to  move 

m. 


Where  companies  fail,  payment  of  claims 
to  policyholders  and  to  plaintiffs  in  auto 
damage  suits  would  be  guaranteed  by  the 
government  corporation. 

The  bill's  aim,  Dodd  noted,  is  to  reinforce, 
not  to  supplant  state  insurance  regulation. 
He  warned  the  Industry,  however,  that  "if 
state  (and  self)  regulation  proves  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  protecting  the  public.  How 
long  can  the  federal  government  be  expected 
to  stay  its  hand?" 

"Scandalous  swindles,"  he  declared,  "im- 
pair confidence  not  only  in  automobile  In- 
surance, but  in  the  trustworthiness  of  gov- 
ernment as  well." 

Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D.,  Mich.),  as  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  has  given  notice  that  he, 
too,  will  do  battle  for  the  measure. 


[From  Labor,  Nov.  19. 1966] 

New  Battle  Set  for  Curbs  on  Auto 

Insurance  Frauds 

(By  Harry  D.  Garduk) 

Sen,  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D.,  Conn.)  has  an- 
nounced ho'll  renew  his  battle  for  federal 
regulation  to  curb  frauds  and  swindles  in  the 
insurance  field.  Dodd  heads  a  sulKommittee 
which  has  been  investigating  these  rackets. 

Since  1960,  he  pointed  out,  65  auto  insur- 
ance company  failures  have  cost  300.000  peo- 
ple well  over  $100  million.  What's  worse,  he 
said,  nearly  half  of  these  failures  were  be- 
cause of  dishonesty  of  management. 

Their  unsavory  practices,  he  said,  included 
misappropriation  of  company  funds  for  per- 
sonal use,  falsification  and  manipulation  of 
company  assets,  payment  of  grossly  excessive 
fees  to  agencies  controlled  by  company  ex- 
ecutives. Juggling  of  loss  reserves,  fictitious 
reinsurance  arrangements,  inaccurate  and 
Inadequate  records  and  over-expansion  of 
policies  written  In  relation  to  capital  and 
surplus. 

Dodd  has  introduced  a  bill  to  prevent  "fia- 
grant  abuse  and  outright  fraud"  In  the  indus- 
try by  setting  up  a  federal  corporation  to 
protect  the  insurance  buyer  in  much  the 
same  way  the  government  guarantees  bank 
deposits.  Tills  would  bo  done  through  cre- 
ation of  a  Federal  MottM-  Vehicle  Insurance 
Guaranty  Corp. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  this  corporation 
to  check  the  management  and  financial  con- 
dition of  Insured  companies  in  coordination 
with  the  appropriate  state  Insurance  author- 
ities so  as  to  weed  out  shady  companies  and 
provide  protection  against  loose  or  crooked 
practices. 


[Prom  the  United  States  Investor, 
Nov.  21,  19661 
Keeping  Up  to  Date  on  Insurance — Proposed 
Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guar- 
anty Corporation  No  Idle  Threat  ! 

(By  Roger  Kenney) 
(Note. — Record  number  of  failures  among 
"high  risk"  insurers  points  up  inability  or 
unwillingness    of    states    to   cope    with    the 
problem.) 

When  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  commenced  public  hear- 
ings on  aviation  Insurance  on  August  6,  1958. 
the  then  chairman,  the  late  Senator  Joseph 
C.  O'Mahoney,  made  it  eminently  clear  that 
the  purpose  was  to  review  the  record  of 
state  regulation  in  the  ten-year  period  since 
the  effective  date  of  the  McCarran  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  15) .  And  during  the  course  of  those 
hearings  Senator  O'Mahoney  made  this  sig- 
nificant remark: 

"The  question  that  now  arises  Immediately 
is  whether  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  field  which  has  been  assigned  to  it  by 
the  Constitution,  should  lightly  bow  Itself 
out  of  the  picture  and  say  that  it  is  of 
no  concern  to  the  Congress  how  these  great 
combinations  work. 

"The  records  that  I  have  seen  indicate 
that  96  per  cent  of  all  aviation  insurance  Is 
carried  by  these  three  great  combinations  of 
Insurance  companies,  domestic  and  foreign, 
which,  according  to  the  National  Air  Trans- 
port Association,  levy  an  unduly  high  charge 
upon  the  writing  of  Insurance." 
And  later,  he  reiterated: 
"But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  now  on  the  eve  of 
our  entering  into  a  great  new  world  of  inter- 
state commerce  (commercial  aviation), 
should  wash  its  hands  lightly  of  all  power 
to  supervise  Insurance  and  leave  that  power 
in  the  exclusive  hands  of  these  combina- 
tions." 

merely  to  spur  the  states? 
In  the  opinion  of  many  observers  in  those 
days,  these  remarks  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  hold  of  the  states  on  regulation  of  avia- 
tion insurance  was  to  be  loosened  forth- 
with— and  for  the  good  and  simple  reason 
that  this  branch  of  the  insurance  ouslness 
was  almost  entirely  Interstate  in  aspect, 
thereby  coming  within  the  purview  of  Con- 
gress. But  as  the  old  saying  goes,  "the  mills 
of  the  gods  grind  slowly" — and  this  has 
proved  to  be  the  case  with  aviation  Insurance. 
And  because  it  has.  we  find  a  number  of 
people  in  the  industry  citing  the  lack  of  any 
drastic  and  far-reaching  action  by  Congress 
In  this  field  as  falriy  strong  evidence  that  the 
bill  recently  introduced  by  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dodd  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Motor 
Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corporation  is 
not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  Let  these 
people  tell  you,  the  bill  is  designed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  spurring  the  states  Into 
action  in  a  long  neglected  field. 

While  this  is  a  comforting  manner  of 
viewing  the  situation — especially  from  the 
standpoint  of  preservation  of  state  regula- 
tion in  what  has  become  the  most  important 
area  of  operation  for  property-casualty  com- 


panies— It  Ignores  not  only  the  historical 
background  of  the  bill  but  also  the  care  with 
which  It  was  framed.  And  not  to  be  over- 
looked is  the  fact  that  while  the  bill  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Dodd,  the  latter  was 
ably  supported  by  Senator  Hart  of  Michigan, 
the  sul>committee  chairman  who  commis- 
sioned Senator  Dodd  to  continue  the  investi- 
gation of  state  regulation  broken  off  by  the 
illness  of  Senator  O'Mahoney — and  by  Sen- 
ator Clark  of  Pennsylvania. 

bill  has  more  than  nominal  support 

That  this  support  was  something  more 
than  nominal  is  evident  from  the  remarks 
made  upon  the  Senate  fioor  by  the  latter 
senators  upon  introduction  of  the  bill. 
Commenting  upon  the  pressing  need  for 
such  legislation,  Senator  Hart  made  these 
pointed  remarks: 

•Mr.  President,  since  1960,  some  100,000 
Michigan  residents  have  had  their  automo- 
bile insurance  terminated  because  of  the  In- 
solvency of  four  companies — three  headquar- 
tered in  Michigan  and  one  in  Texas. 

"For  approximately  35,000  of  these  Michi- 
ganites  wno  had  claims  against  these  com- 
panies the  failures  mean  severe  financial 
hardship — hardship  which  in  many  cases  will 
cripple  their  families  for  years. 

"As  Senator  Dodd  has  pointed  out,  Michi- 
gan w£is  not  the  only  state  to  so  sutler.  Each 
state  was  allected — with  a  grand  total  of 
300.000  Americans  who  will  lose  well  over 
$100  million  by  not  being  able  to  collect 
Justified  claims  from  the  65  auto  Insurance 
companies  which  have  failed  since  1960. 

"Tliere  is  nothing,  unfortunate'.y.  that  this 
Congress  can  do  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
these  Americans.  However,  clearly,  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  act  to  prevent  further  suf- 
fering. Senator  Dodd's  proposal  for  a  Fed- 
eral Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration seems  to  put  us  on  the  road  to  a  re- 
sponsible solution  and  I  am  hippy  to  add  my 
name  as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill." 

Adding  his  support.  Senator  Clark  of 
Pennsylvania  said:  "Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  be  one  of  the  Initial  co-sponsors  of 
this  legislation  establishing  the  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion. If  this  bill  had  been  law  five  years  ago 
many  Pennsylvanians  would  have  been 
spared  a  serious  financial  loss. 

■From  late  in  1961  to  the  present.  12  Penn- 
sylvania high-risk  automobile  Insurance 
companies  have  f.iiled  and  become  bankrupt. 
Over  6,000  accident  victims  have  filed  claims 
against  7  of  these  companies.  The  Pennsyl- 
vama  Insurance  Depircment  has  placed  a 
total  value  of  over  $5  million  on  4.000  of 
these  claims.  These  4.000  claimants  are 
seeking  satisfaction  out  of  $55,000  in  assets 
of  the  defunct  companies. 

"Automobile  insurance  is  a  necessity  today. 
These  high-risk  companies  operate  with  a 
captive  market.  Both  the  people  who  must 
buy  such  insurance  and  the  people  who  suffer 
personal  injury  or  property  damage  at  the 
hands  of  high-risk  insurance  holders  deserve 
to  be  protected.  This  bill  would  give  them 
the  protection  they  need  against  insurance 
company  insolvencies." 

legislation  has  emotional  appeal 
So,  you  see,  this  bill  known  as  S.  3919  Is 
not  the  brain  child  of  a  single  Senator,  but 
rather  one  that  has  widespread  appeal  In  the 
Senate  not  only  from  the  humanitarian 
standpoint  but  also  the  p»olltical.  That 
Senator  Dodd  sensed  this  is  quite  apparent 
from  the  stress  he  laid  upon  the  heartaches 
caused  by  the  failure  of  65  "high-risk"  com- 
panies since  1960.  Referring  to  these  and. 
other  failures  in  the  automobile  insurance 
field  in  recent  years,  he  said : 

"The  tragedy  of  these  insolvencies  Is  the 
unbelievable  financial  suffering  caused  to 
some  300,000  unfortunate  policyholders  and 
Injured  parties.  When  this  scandalous  chap- 
ter in  Insurance  history  is  finally  closed, 
these  claimants  will  have  lost  well  over  $100 
million. 
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"The  problem  of  auto  Instirance  insolvency 
Is  not  new  and  It  la  not  limited  to  those  com- 
panies writing  this  high-risk,  high-rate  busi- 
ness. 

"Studies  show  that  from  1945  to  1959,  some 
98  property  and  casualty  insurers  were  de- 
clared insolvent  and  liquidated.  All  of  these 
insurers  wrote  at  least  some  automobile 
business,  with  most  writing  a  predominance 
of  it.  It  is  now  estimated  that  the  public 
lost  some  $150  million  as  a  result  of  these 
failures. 

"Thus  from  1945  to  date,  years  of  unparal- 
leled prosperity  and  at  the  same  time  a 
period  of  Intensive  state  rate,  reserve  and 
investment  regulation,  auto  Insurer  failures 
have  cost  the  public  $250  million." 

WSAKMXSS  or  STATE  FUNDS  RECOGIflZED 

As  to  the  nature  of  S.  3919,  there  Isn't  any 
doubt  that  it  has  many  of  the  features  of 
similar  legislation  passed  at  both  the  Federal 
and  state  level,  particularly  the  legislation 
establishing  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  On  this  score, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  whenever  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  the  states  to 
establish  automobile  guaranty  or  security 
funds,  great  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
the  success  of  the  FDIC  In  the  banking  field. 
Frankly  acknowledging  the  success  of  the 
FDIC,  critics  of  automobile  guaranty  funds 
have  never  failed,  however,  to  point  out  that 
there  is  no  analogy  between  that  organiza- 
tion and  the  guaranty  fun^s.  This,  because 
the  FDIC  has  standards  of  admission  and  can 
expel  a  member  bank  whereas  neither  situa- 
tion prevails  In  a  guaranty  fund  of  the  type 
discussed  when  the  question  was  last  before 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners in  a  serious  way — in  Montreal  In 
1962.  In  short,  the  common  complaint  of 
the  Industry  has  been  that  guaranty  fimds, 
as  set  up  and  operated  in  the  insurance 
business,  have  the  effect  of  making  the  well- 
managed  companies  involuntary  partners 
with  the  Incompetents  over  which  they  have 
no  control.  And  In  that  respect,  they  are 
a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  privat« 
enterprise  in  the  Insurance  business 

Apparently,  the  framers  of  the  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration legislation  were  aware  of  this  crit- 
icism. At  any  rate.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  while  the  basic  purpose  of  legis- 
lation Is  to  guarantee  the  contractual  per- 
formance of  Insurers  issuing  policies  of 
motor  vehicle  Insurance  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. It  also  provides  coverage  for  com- 
panies Issuing  policies  In  Intrastate  com- 
merce— If  they  wish  to  apply  for  guarantee 
status.  But  Interstate  Insurers  must  apply 
for  guarantee  gtatua  within  one  year  of  en- 
actment of  the  WH. 

The  point  is,  of  course,  that  the  proposed 
Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  and  Guar- 
anty Corporation  Is  not  going  to  be  a  mere 
catch-all  for  any  and  all  insurance  com- 
pames  simply  becatiae  they  have  a  license. 
On  the  contrary,  if  you  read  Section  207(a) 
of  the  biU,  you  will  And  that  it  speclflcaUy 
sets  forth  that  the  "Corporation  shall  have 
power  to  make  examinations  and  require 
information  and  reports  from  any  insurer 
or  other  entity  making  application  for  guar- 
anty status,  or  whose  policies  are  guaranteed 
under  this  title."  Furthermore,  there  la 
provision  for  terminating  the  guaranty 
Btatxis  after  examination. 

It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  even 
though  Senator  Dodd  commended  the  States 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  for 
having  organized  motor  vehicle  guaranty 
funds,  he  evidently  was  not  immlndful  that 
the  question  of  cost  to  companies  and  their 
policyholders  had  been  a  subject  of  serious 
discussion  from  time  to  time  in  these  states. 
According  to  him.  the  guarantee  fee  In 
the  Federal  fund,  computed  on  an  annual 
basis,  would  mean  a  charge  of  3T^  cents  to 
75  cents  on  the  average  automobile  poUcy. 
The  fund,  consisting  imtially  of  $50  million 


capitalized  through  the  Treasury,  to  be  re- 
paid later,  would  be  self-supporting  by 
means  of  what  he  termed  "a  nominal  semi- 
annual charge  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent 
of  each  Insurer's  net  direct  premium  writ- 
ings." And  once  the  fund  reaches  2  per 
cent  of  the  net  direct  premium  writings 
of  all  Insurers  with  guaranteed  status,  the 
Corporation  would  waive  the  fee  require- 
ment as  long  as  the  fund  remains  at  this  2 
per  cent  level. 

WE  UAK£  A  SUCSESTION 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  pro- 
vision Is  aimed  at  meeting  the  criticism 
so  often  levelled  at  guaranty  funds  operating 
at  the  state  level — the  cHtlclsm  that  such 
funds,  like  old  soldiers,  never  die,  nor  do 
they  Just  "fade  away."  Back  in  1962,  this 
became  a  really  hot  que^lon  In  New  York 
In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Liability  Security  Fund,  creat- 
ed in  1947.  The  contention  of  the  Industry 
was  that  the  total  amount  of  the  Fund  on 
March  31. 1962,  was  $70,119,390.30  and  that  in 
the  fifteen  years  the  fund  had  been  In  exist- 
ence, It  had  only  been  necessary  to  pay  a 
comparatively  small  amount — less  than  a 
year's  Interest.  The  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  this  would  seem  to  be  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  provision  In  the  Federal  legislation 
calling  for  a  periodic  review  of  the  celling 
requirements,  of  the  fund— Instead  of  a  flat 
percentage  at  writings  to  endure  forever. 

MEANS  DUAL  R£GVLAXION 

Undoubtedly,  Senators  Dodd,  Hart  and 
Clark — acting  as  co-sponsors  of  the  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration legislation — were  prompted  to  In- 
troduce the  bill  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
session  in  order  to  give  the  various  parties  at 
Interest  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views.  This  being  so,  we  dare  say  that  many 
amendments  will  be  made  before  any  se- 
rious attempt  is  made  to  enact  the  bill.  Par- 
ticularly Interesting  is  the  fact  that  every 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  authors  of  the 
bill  to  forestall  the  critlclBm  that  It  Is  the 
first  step  towards  outright  regulation  of 
automobile  insurance  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment— It  being  stated  tihat  the  examina- 
tion powers  of  the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
surance and  Guaranty  Corporation  are  in- 
tended only  to  reinforce,  not  to  supplant, 
state  Insurance  regulation  land  examination. 
This,  of  course,  means  dual  regulation — 
the  type  we  have  been  dlacusslng  In  recent 
articles.  And  we  might  add  here  that  if 
history  is  any  guide,  dual  regulation  in  most 
any  sphere  usually  makes  the  state  a  very 
Junior  partner  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— especially  when  yoo  have  a  Federal 
and  a  state  examining  force  operating  side 
by  side  in  the  same  field.  In  making  this 
remark,  we  are  duly  mindful  of  all  that  has 
been  said  in  Washington  Jibout  the  Federal 
partner  under  S.  3919  being  concerned  only 
with  regiilatlon  for  flnanoial  stability  and 
solvency. 

We  will  be  very  much  surprised,  therefore, 
if  the  state  regulatory  authorities  take  at  its 
face  value  Senator  Dodd's  statement  to  the 
effect  that  "all  examinatiocs  conducted  by 
the  Corporation  would  be  coordinated  with 
the  appropriate  state  supervisory  authorities 
and  with  the  National  Association  of  Insiir- 
ance  Commissioners."  Willi  the  examining 
forces  of  some  states  being  of  the  "rented" 
variety,  and  in  some  other  states  on  a  more 
or  less  transient  basis,  we  ate  wondering  how 
this  "co-ordination"  is  to  be  accomplished. 

THE  OUTLOOK 

Frankly,  as  we  view  tha  record  of  state 
regulation  In  the  automobile  field,  we  find  It 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  states  will  be  able 
to  retain  anything  like  exclusive  regulatory 
powers  m  this  field  over  any  extended  period 
of  time.  And  this.  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  automobile  la  the  most  mobile 
land  vehicle  ever  contrived. 

The  sad  part  of  It  all  is  th^t  the  showdown 


on  this  Important  question  might  well  have 
been  postponed  for  years  if  many  state  regu- 
latory authorities  had  not  abused  the  power 
of  approval  of  rates  accruing  to  them  under 
these  strict  prior  approval  rating  laws.  To 
come  right  down  on  the  button,  these  "high- 
risk"  insurers  which  have  caused  all  these 
heartaches  among  policyholders  and  claim- 
ants would  not  have  been  spawned,  if  they 
had  not  found  a  perfect  breeding  ground 
in  the  Insufficient  rate  structure  forced  upon 
the  automobile  Insurers  by  poUtlcally- 
mlnded  state  regulators. 

Confronted  with  such  a  situation,  it  Is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  to  make  out  a  case 
against  intrusion  by  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  automobile  liability  insiu-ance  pic- 
ture. It  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  states 
having  been  tried  and  found  wanting  in  an 
area  affecting  the  public  welfare — and  In  an 
area.  Incidentally,  where  the  states  have  been 
tenants  at  the  will  of  Congress  since  Public 
Law  15  was  passed  in  March,  1945. 

(From  the  AFL-CIO  Insurance  Worker,  De- 
cember 1966] 

Sen.  Dodd  Proposes  Legislation  To  Protect 
Auto  Policyholders 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  has 
disclosed  he  will  Introduce  legislation  when 
the  90th  Congress  convenes  next  month  to 
set  up  a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance 
Company  system  which  would  protect  auto- 
mobile pohcyholders  against  any  financial 
failure  of  the  insurance  company. 

The  Dodd  measure — which  will  be  co-spon- 
sored by  Senators  Philip  Hart  (D-Mlch.), 
Joseph  Clark  (D-Pa.)  and  Warren  Magnuson 
(D- Wash.)— will  be  patterned  after  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  which 
Insures  the  public  against  bank  failures. 

IWITJ  International  V-Pres.  Joseph  Pol- 
lack said  the  Union  is  "most  interested  in  this 
proposed  legislation."   He  added: 

"We  are  studying  the  Dodd  bill  now. 
and  will  probably  support  the  measure  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  public  interest." 

By  sharp  contrast,  the  Insurance  Industry 
has  shown  a  noUceable  lack  of  support  for 
the  measure.  While  Arthur  F.  Blum,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  agreed  that  the  failures  of  automo- 
bile insurance  compames  constitutes  a  "glar- 
ing weakness,"  he  objected  to  the  Dodd  bill 
as  "yet  another  attempt  by  federal  govern- 
ment to  get  its  foot  firmly  in  the  door  of 
private  insurance." 

In  May  1965,  the  Senate  Anti-Trust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  conducted  hear- 
ings on  some  phases  of  motor  vehicle  insur- 
ance. 

The  hearings  and  Investigations  showed 
that  since  1960,  65  compames  writing  auto 
Insurance  have  been  placed  in  liquidation 
or  receivership.  The  companies  that  failed 
were  "high  risk"  firms— the  ones  that  write 
mainly  coverage  for  motorists  who  are  un- 
able to  obtain  auto  insurance  in  the  regular 
marketplace. 

Reporting  on  the  Investigations,  Senator 
Dodd  declared  that  "nearly  one-half  of  these 
Insolvencies  were  caused  by  specific  acts  of 
dishonesty  practiced  by  company  manage- 
ment." 

The  coet  of  these  Insolvencies  hEis  been 
heavy  for  some  300,000  policyholders,  many 
seriously  Injured  In  accidents. 

"When  this  scandalous  chapter  in  Insur- 
ance history  is  finally  closed,"  Dodd  said, 
"these  claimants  will  have  lost  well  over 
$100  million." 

Dodd  said  that  he  will  push  for  legislation 
in  this  area  on  the  principle  that  if  an  in- 
surance firm  becomes  Insolvent,  the  Inno- 
cent policyholder  has  as  much  entitlement 
to  protection  as  does  the  person  who  is  safe- 
guarded against  the  Insolvency  of  his  bank. 
At  the  present  time,  three  states  have  such 
legislation  on  their  books — ^New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland. 

Dodd  considers  the  action  taken  thus  far 
at  the  state  level  to  be  an  extremely  modest 
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approach  to  an  extremely  serious  problem. 
The  Dodd  bill  Is  considered  to  be  an  essen- 
tial step,  but  only  as  a  start.  The  sponsors 
of  the  bill,  in  fact,  accept  the  premise  that 
their  bill  is  a  limited  approach  but  feel  that 
with  the  great  power  of  the  Insurance  indus- 
try it  Is  the  best  that  can  be  expected  in  the 
90th  Congress. 

Many  questions  have  been  raised,  for  ex- 
ample, about  the  accounting  methods  of 
many  Insurance  firms  which  show  them  op- 
erating in  the  red  while  actually  they  are 
extremely  profitable.  These  accounting 
methods  are  used  as  the  basis  for  asking  for 
higher  rate  structures — requests  which  usu- 
ally are  granted  by  state  Insurance  com- 
missioners. 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association, 
which  represents  some  20,000  claimants'  law- 
yers, has  been  looking  Into  this  phase  of 
Insurance  operations.  An  accountant  em- 
ployed by  the  ATLA  found  that  in  Virginia, 
{or  example.  Insurance  firms  were  supposed 
to  be  operating  on  a  5  percent  profit  basis 
last  year,  but  actually  had  profits  of  9  per- 
cent. 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  the  free- 
dom of  firms  to  drop  what  they  consider 
poor  risks  and  to  seek  out  good  risks,  about 
rates  based  on  age  and  geography  rather 
than  experience,  and.  In  fact,  the  entire  rate 
structure. 

Magnuson  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  He  has  indicated  that  he 
hopes  to  hold  hearings  in  the  spring.  Per- 
haps that  will  be  the  time  that  Magnuson 
may  seek  to  push  for  more  far-reaching  leg- 
islation than  is  covered  in  the  Dodd  bill. 


[From  the  Missouri  Teamster,  Dec.  9,  1966] 

Investigation  Likely  To  Probe  Beatings  on 

Car  Insurance 

Washington. — The  beating  which  auto 
drivers  are  liking  from  insurance  companies 
these  days  is  fierce  and,  until  now,  little  has 
been  done  about  it. 

The  automobile  Insurance  industry  Is  a 
giant  among  giants.  In  the  past  five  years 
it  wrote  about  $8.5  billion  in  annual  pre- 
miums and  except  for  a  few  states  operated 
with  relatively  few  restrictions. 

Most  states  have  state  insurance  commis- 
sioners, ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  industry.  Few  of  these  commis- 
doners  have  done  much  for  the  driver  and, 
more  often  than  not,  operate  In  the  inter- 
est of  the  companies. 

Demands  by  the  insurance  firms  for  an 
increase  in  rates  are  usually  granted.  Policy 
cancellations  by  the  companies  are  rarely 
questioned  and  too  frequently  a  driver  who 
has  faithfully  paid  his  premiums  through 
the  years  suddenly  finds  himself  an  unde- 
ilrable  risk  and  without  protection. 

In  May  of  1965.  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  conducted  bearings 
on  some  phases  of  motor  vehicle  insurance. 

The  hearings  and  Investigations  showed 
that  since  1960,  65  compames  writing  auto 
insiu-ance  have  been  placed  in  liquidation 
or  receivership.  The  companies  that  failed 
&re  known  "high  risk"  firms  since  they  write 
mainly  coverages  for  motorists  who  are  un- 
able to  obtain  auto  Insurance  at  the  regu- 
lar marketplace. 

Reporting  on  the  Investigations.  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd  (D.-Conn.)  declared  that 
"nearly  one-half  of  these  insolvencies  were 
caused  by  specific  acts  of  dishonesty  prac- 
ticed by  company  management." 

The  cost  of  these  insolvencies  has  been 
heavy  for  some  300.000  policyholders,  many 
seriously  Injured  in  accidents. 

"When  this  scandalous  chapter  in  insur- 
ance history  Is  finally  closed."  Dodd  said, 
"these  claimants  will  have  lost  well  over 
•100  million." 

It  is  In  this  area  that  legislation  will  be 
pushed  when  the  first  session  of  the  SOth 
Congress  opens  next  month. 

Dodd  is  introducing  legislation,  co-spon- 
Bored  by  Senators  Philip  Hart   (D.-Mlcb.), 


Joseph  Clark  (D.-Pa.)  and  Warren  Magnuson 
(D.-Wash.).  Their  proposal  would  set  up  a 
Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Company 
system  which  would  protect  the  policyholder 
by  guaranteeing  the  contractual  performance 
of  the  insurers. 

If  an  insurance  firm  becomes  insolvent,  the 
insured  would  be  protected  much  as  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  pro- 
tects the  public  against  insolvencies  of 
banks. 

At  present  time,  three  states  have  such 
legislation  on  their  books:  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland. 

Obviously  this  Is  an  extremely  modest  ap- 
proach to  an  extremely  serious  problem. 
Most  knowledgeable  observers  believe  it  is 
an  essential  step  but  only  a  start.  Its  spon- 
sors, in  fact,  acc^t  the  fact  that  it  Is  a  limit- 
ed approach  but  feel  that  with  the  great 
power  of  the  Insurance  industry  It  is  the  best 
that  can  be  expected  In  the  90th  Congress. 

Many  questions  have  have  been  raised,  for 
example,  about  the  slick  accounting  methods 
of  many  Insurance  firms  which  show  them 
operating  In  the  red  while  actually  they  are 
extremely  profitable. 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Assoclatloh. 
which  represents  some  20,000  claimants'  law- 
yers, has  been  looking  into  this  phase  of  in- 
surance operations.  An  accountant  em- 
ployed by  the  ATLA  found  that  In  Virginia, 
Insurance  firms  were  supposed  to  be  operat- 
ing on  a  five  per  cent  profit  basis  last  year. 
However,  studies  showed  profits  of  9  per  cent. 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  the  free- 
dom of  firms  to  drop  what  they  consider 
poor  risks  and  to  seek  out  good  risks,  about 
rates  based  on  age  and  geography  rather 
than  experience,  and.  In  fact,  the  entire  rate 
structure. 

Magnuson  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  He  has  Indicated  that 
be  hopes  to  hold  hearings  in  the  Spring. 

Perhaps  at  this  time  Magnuson  may  seek 
to  push  for  more  far-reaching  legislation 
than  is  covered  in  the  Dodd  bill. 

Meanwhile,  though,  the  Insurance  Industry 
which  is  opposed  to  any  government  reg- 
ulation may  take  a  dim  view  of  even  this 
limited  approach. 

[From  the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Post,  Dec.  11. 

1966] 
Capitol  Closeuf:  Dodd  To  Press  Insurance 
Bnx 
(By  Carey  Cronan) 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  will  reintroduce 
his  bill  In  January  to  establish  a  system  of 
federal  guarantees  for  motor  vehicle  insur- 
ance despite  claims  of  rising  opposition  in 
certain  insurance  industry  quarters. 

After  several  years  of  investigation  by  the 
Subcommittee  he  heads,  Senator  Dodd  offered 
the  legislation  purely  for  test  purposes  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  89th  Congress,  and  its 
re-introduction  is  expected  to  be  one  of  his 
first  acts  in  the  90th  Congress  next  month. 
The  late  offering  of  the  Dodd  bill  was 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  stir  up  public  dis- 
cussion and  to  obtain  some  reactions  from 
the  Insurance  Industry  itself. 

The  Senator  has  investigated  failures  of 
high  risk  firms  and  the  operation  of  foreign 
companies  in  the  U.S.,  but  he  has  not  been 
especially  critical  of  the  American  Insurance 
industry  as  a  whole.  However,  if  he  succeeds 
in  obtaining  early  hearings  on  his  bill  for 
federal  guarantees  there  undoubtedly  will 
not  be  any  lack  of  witnesses  to  testify  for 
or  against  his  legislation,  which  will  be  the 
first  type  of  federal  supervision  in  this  field 
which  affects  nearly  every  U.S.  citizen. 

Thei«  has  been  some  criticism  of  rates, 
lack  of  supervision  by  some  states,  com- 
plaints of  red  tape,  etc.  But  Senator  Dodd's 
plans  for  a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insur- 
ance Guaranty  corporation  Is  calculated  to 
go  far  In  public  protection  and  establish- 
ment of  national  uniformity  in  the  motor 
veliicle  area. 


Matter  of  urgency — Senator  Dodd,  whose 
state  capital  is  known  as  the  insur- 
ance hub  of  the  world,  says  his  proposal  is 
"a  matter  of  real  urgency"  and  he  has  point- 
ed out  that  he  does  not  advocate  monopolies 
or  granting  of  subsidies  but  provision  for 
guaranty  of  security  funds.  The  plan  can 
be  compared  favorably  with  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  corporation 
for  the  protection  of  depositors  and  also  to 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  corporation. 
Senator  Dodd  said  "there  Is  no  question 
that  these  federal  corporations  have  greatly 
benefited  not  Just  the  American  public  but 
the  banking  and  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions themselves.  As  opposed  to  these  laws 
as  many  of  the  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  were  at  one  time,  there  Isn't 
one  of  them  who  would  now  dispute  the 
wisdom  of  their  enactment." 

He  explained  that  the  basic  design  of  the 
legislation  he  proposed  "is  to  guarantee  the 
contractual  performance  of  insurers  issviing 
policies  of  motor  vehicle  Insurance  in  inter- 
state commerce.  It  also  provides  coverage 
for  Insurers  issuing  policies  in  Intrastate 
commerce  if  they  wish  to  apply  for  guaranty 
status." 

Under  the  Dodd  plan,  once  any  insurer 
with  guaranteed  status  is  declared  Insolvent 
by  a  state  court  the  corporation  would  as- 
sume any  pending  claims  arising  from  poli- 
cies guaranteed  by  it,  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictions. Any  other  claims  filed  during 
the  course  of  the  liquidation  or  receivership 
proceedings  would  also  be  assumed  by  the 
federal  corporation. 

Other  details — The  Senator  also  explained 
that  "on  the  payment  of  any  claim,  the 
federal  corporation  would  succeed  to  the 
rights  of  the  policyholder  and  assured  as 
against  the  estate  of  the  Insolvent.  Thus, 
the  corporation  would  wait  in  line  for  an 
eventual  distribution  Instead  of  policyhold- 
ers and  Injured  party  claim  holders  and  In- 
jured party  claimants." 

He  added,  "in  carrying  out  its  examlna. 
tlon  functions,  It  would  be  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  all  examinations  conducted 
by  the  corporation  would  be  coordinated 
with  the  appropriate  state  supervisory  au- 
thorities and  with  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners.  The  corpora- 
tion's examination  powers  would  be  intend- 
ed only  to  reinforce,  not  to  supplant  state 
insurance  regulation.  In  fact,  the  corpora, 
tlon  would  be  required  to  notify  the  appro- 
priate state  supervisory  authority  before  any 
action  is  taken  such  as  recommending  the 
termination  of  guaranty  status." 

Prevention  of  Inequities — Senator  Dodd 
noted  that  since  1960,  65  firms  writing  high 
risk  motor  vehicle  Insurance  were  placed 
in  liquidation  or  receivership. 

"The  tragedy  is  the  unbelievable  financial 
suffering  caused  to  some  30,000  unfortunate 
policyholders  and  injured  parties,"  he  de- 
clared. "When  this  sad  chapter  In  Insur- 
ance history  Is  finally  closed,  these  claim- 
ants will  have  lost  well  over  $100  million . . . 
This  problem  cries  out  for  solution  and  I  am 
hopeful  this  bill  will  provide  some  needed 
answers." 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Citizen,  Dec.  16,  1966] 

Legislation  Drawn:     Car  Insurance  Probe 

Mapped 

Washington. — ^The  beating  which  auto 
drivers  are  taking  from  Insurance  companies 
these  days  is  fierce  and.  until  now.  little  has 
been  done  about  it. 

The  automobile  Insurance  Industry  Is  a 
giant  among  giants.  In  the  past  five  years 
It  wrote  about  $8.5  billion  In  annual  premi- 
ums and  except  for  a  few  states,  operated 
with  relatively  few  restrictions. 

Most  states  have  state  Insurance  commis- 
sioners, ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  regulat- 
ing the  Industry.  Few  of  these  commission- 
ers have  done  much  for  the  driver  and,  more 
often  than  not,  operate  In  the  interest  of  the 
companies. 
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Demands  by  the  Insurance  flrma  for  an 
Increase  in  rates  are  iisually  granted.  Policy 
cancellations  by  the  companies  are  rarely 
questioned,  and  too  frequently  a  driver  who 
has  faithfully  paid  his  premiums  through  the 
years  suddenly  finds  himself  an  undesirable 
risk  and  without  protection. 

In  May  of  1965,  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  conducted  hearings 
on  some  phases  of  motor  vehicle  insurance. 

The  hearings  and  Investigations  showed 
that  since  1960,  65  companies  writing  auto 
Insurance  have  been  placed  In  liquidation  or 
receivership.  The  companies  that  failed  are 
knovm  "high  risk"  firms  since  they  write 
mainly  coverages  for  motorists  who  are  un- 
able to  obtain  auto  insurance  at  the  regular 
marketplace. 

Reporting  on  the  Investigations,  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  declared  that 
"nearly  one-half  of  these  insolvencies  were 
caused  by  specific  acts  of  dishonesty  prac- 
ticed by  company  management." 

The  cost  of  these  insolvencies  has  been 
heavy  for  some  300,000  policyholders,  many 
seriously   injured  In  accidents. 

"When  this  scandalous  chapter  In  insiir- 
ance  is  finally  closed,"  Dodd  said,  "these 
claimants  will  have  lost  well  over  $100 
million." 

It  Is  In  this  area  that  legislation  will  be 
pushed  when  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  opens  next  month. 

Dodd  Is  introducing  legislation,  co-spon- 
sored by  Senators  Philip  Hart  (D-Mlch.), 
Joseph  Clark  (D-Pa.)  and  Warren  Magnu- 
son  (D-Wash.).  Thetr  proposal  would  set 
up  a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Com- 
pany system  which  would  protect  the  policy- 
holder by  guaranteeing  the  contractual  per- 
formance of  the  Insurers. 

[From   the   Texas   Observer,   Dec.   30,    1966] 

Insttrance     Companies    Prefer    That    the 

States  Do  the  RECtrLATiNG 

Insurance  companies,  Keeton  and  O'Con- 
nell  relate,  are  exempt  from  federal  anti-trust 
prosecutions  because  regulation  by  the  indi- 
vidual states  has  historically  been  permitted 
to  predominate.  This  situation  was  threat- 
ened by  a  federal  court  decision  that  held 
that  Insurance  companies  are  subject  to  fed- 
eral regulation  (particularly  under  an tl -trust 
legislation)  under  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  However,  Congress  in 
1945  passed  a  statute  to  preserve  the  states' 
dominance  in  this  matter,  contingent  on  the 
state  legislatures'  occupying  the  field  of  in- 
surance regulation  more  completely.  Under 
pressure  from  the  Insurance  Industry,  anxious 
to  avoid  federal  regulation,  all  of  the  states 
by  1950  had  broadened  their  statutes  (par- 
ticularly relating  to  rate  regulation)  govern- 
ing insurance  practices. 

"Under  the  prevailing  pattern,"  Keeton 
and  O'Connell  go  on,  "rates  are  set  by  the 
Industry,  through  the  rating  organizations, 
subject  to  regulation  by  state  officials.  Two 
states,  Massachusetts  and  Texas,  follow  a 
wholly  dlfiTerent  pattern  of  rating  for  at  least 
the  most  basic  auto  tort  liability  insurance 
coverage;  rates  there  are  prescribed  in  the 
first  instance  by  an  agency  of  the  state," 
based,  as  has  been  noted  for  Texas,  largely 
on  data  collected  and  processed  by  the  rating 
agenates. 

The  Texas  rates,  as  established  by  the  S.B.I. , 
are  computed  by  the  agency.  Its  chief  actu- 
ary. Joe  Eddins.  tells  the  Observer.  (In  this 
context,  to  compute,  of  course,  is  to  reckon 
by  mathematical  means.)  The  computations 
follov  a  formula;  when  the  ratio  of  loss 
(claims  paid  out  by  the  companies  in  Texas) 
exceeds  63.16%  of  the  premiums  collected 
from  state  motorists,  then  a  rate  increase 
is  Indicated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Eddins 
says,  the  loss  ratio  is  below  63.16%  of  premi- 
ums for  a  year,  then  a  rate  reduction  will 
follow.  The  formula  assumes  that  36.84%  of 
premiums  are  needed  by  companies  to  cover 
operating  costs   (20%   for  production  costs. 


including  agents' commission;  5.87%  for  gen- 
eral operation;  1.09"  for  Inspections,  audita, 
and  premium  discounts;  and  4.88%  for  taxes, 
excluding  federal  income  taxes)  plus  a  profit 
of  5%. 

Rates  are  set  for  the  state  based  on  data 
provided  to  the  S.B.I,  by,  primarily,  three 
major  statistical  or  rating  agencies  that  are 
supported  by  the  insurance  companies.  Op- 
erating in  Texas  are  the  National  Bureau  of 
Casualty  Underwriters  (representing  stock 
companies),  the  Mutual  Insurance  Rating 
Bureau  (for  mutual  comptnles)  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Independent  Insurers. 
Some  companies,  such  as  State  Farm  Mutual, 
do  their  own  statistical  work.  The  data 
covers  premium  and  loss  experience  for  the 
group  of  companies  subscribing  to  each  rat- 
ing agency. 

Mauzy,  the  newly-elected  state  senator 
from  Dallas,  believes  that  the  data  filed  with 
the  S.B.I.  should  come  directly  from  the 
companies,  rather  than  being  processed  and 
then  provided  by  their  rating  agencies;  thus 
the  state  officials  would  not  have  tofeeal  with 
pre-dlgested  Information  provided  by  the 
Insiu-ance  Interests.  Mauzy  would  support 
a  move  to  expand  the  S.B.I.'s  staff  for  this 
purpose.  Thus  Inefficient  and  efficient  com- 
panies would  not  be  considered  together,  as 
they  are  now.  Maiizy  believes  that  it  doesn't 
make  sense  to  let  the  companies,  "in  effect, 
regulate  themselves"  by  the  use  of  rating 
bureaus;  "I'll  let  you  decide  all  day  long 
what  I  should  do  if  your  decision  will  be 
based  on  my  arguments,"  Mauzy  says.  He 
believes  that  the  S.B.I.  also  needs  increased 
subpoena  power  to  call  for  company  records. 
He  Is  complimentary  of  agency  officials,  but 
believes  that  the  system  under  which  they 
operate  needs  revision.  H«  asserts  that  "the 
public  has  lost  confidence  in  the  system  of 
liability  insurance,"  and  every  time  the  rates 
go  up  the  number  of  uninsured  drivers  on 
the  state  streets  and  highways  Increases. 
Should  this  trend  continue,  he  says,  there 
may  develop  a  public  demand  for  compulsory 
Insiurance  or  state  insurance. 

Congress  seems  to  be  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  auto  insurance.  One  aspect 
that  troubled  the  Senate  Insurance  Sub- 
committee in  1965,  Rldgeway  reports  in  New 
Republic,  was  that  In  the  most  recent  five 
years,  300,000  people  had  been  left  uninsured 
after  the  failure  of  65  companies,  which  went 
under  with  about  $100  million  in  unpaid 
claims.  U.S.  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  of  Connecti- 
cut Is  said  to  favor  establishing  a  federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion which  would  guarantee  that  policy- 
holders' claims  would  be  paid  In  case  of 
company  failure.  This  prospect  displeases 
insurance  men,  who  do  not  view  any  degree 
of  federal  regulation  comfortably. 

Mauzy  believes  that  peimlttlng  the  com- 
panies to  compete  on  rates  In  Texas  would 
probably  be  unwise,  as  it  likely  would  re- 
sult in  more  company  failures  than  occur 
now.  He  says  the  big  companies  could 
afTord  to  undercut  their  competition  for 
several  years,  losing  money  if  necessary, 
killing  off  competition,  and  then  charging 
whatever  rates  they  wanted. 


(From    the    Sports    Car    Graphic,    January 

1967] 

Washington  Report 

(By  Robert  Hetzberg) 

One  of  the  last  bills  introduced  in  the 
now  dead  89th  Congress  was  the  "Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Act."  It 
is  an  important  one  to  all  eports  car  owners. 
The  measure  would  take  the  high  risk  out  of 
buying  so-called  "high  risk"  auto  Insurance. 

The  Idea  Is  to  do  for  the  people  buying 
auto  Insurance  the  same  thing  already  done 
for  people  putting  money  In  banks.  Thus 
fulfillment  of  the  obllgatian  under  terms  of 
the  policy,  should  the  Insurance  company  go 
broke,  would  be  completed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 


The  Government  would  In  effect  be  insur- 
ing insurance  companies.  In  order  to  par- 
ticipate, and  advertise  as  being  Insvu-ed  by 
the  government.  Insurance  companies  would 
have  to  meet  Federal  requirements  on  sound 
management,  and  pay  one-eighth  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  sum  charged  customers. 

Is  the  legislation  necessary?  On  Intro- 
ductlon  of  the  bill,  its  author,  Sen.  Thomas 
J.  Dodd  (D.,  Conn.),  told  the  Senate:  "Ac- 
cording to  my  Information,  gome  65  auto  in- 
surers writing  high-risk  business  have  failed 
since  1960,  mainly  because  of  fraudulent  and 
inept  management  practices,  coupled  with 
the  apathy  of  State  officials  and  their  failure 
to  act  In  time  when  trouble  appeared.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unfortunate  policy- 
holders and  third  party  accident  victims 
stand  to  lose  over  $100  million  due  to  the 
fact  that  not  one  of  the  22  states  in  which 
these  failures  occurred  had  guarantee  funds." 
Insurance  companies  get  their  money  before 
they  give  coverage.  Yet,  the  Insured  now 
really  have  no  way  of  assuring  themselves 
of  protection.  Auto  insurance  insolvencies 
are  not  a  new  phenomenon.  They  cost  the 
public  a  minimum  of  $150  million  from  1948 
to  1960,  since  then  the  rest  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Yet,  only  three  states.  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Maryland,  have  passed  laws  pro- 
viding for  a  security  fund  to  compensate 
victims  of  auto  insurance  Insolvency. 

The  proposed  Federal  law  is  the  result  of 
an  investigation  into  Insurance  company  In- 
solvencies by  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Interesting  is  the  fact  that  when 
Sen.  Dodd,  who  chaired  the  Investigation, 
introduced  the  legislation,  it  was  not  re- 
ferred back  to  the  Judiciary  but  to  the 
Commerce  Committee. 

The  measure  was  referred  to  Commerce 
because  of  the  way  in  which  It  was  written. 
Committees  investigate  areas  where  Congress 
has  assigned  its  authority.  Ordinarily,  any 
proposed  legislation  is  referred  back  to  this 
same  committee.  Just  why  the  insurance 
measure  was  written  in  a  manner  to  send 
it  to  Commerce  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 

Counsel  for  the  insurance  investigation 
sheds  little  light  on  the  answer.  The  best 
hint  perhaps  comes  from  the  list  of  co- 
signers of  the  bill.  Most  noticeable.  Sen. 
Warren  Magnuson  (D.,  Wash.),  Commerce 
Chairman,  is  a  co-signer,  and  Philip  Hart  (D., 
Mich.),  also  a  committee  member.  Is  an- 
other co-signer. 

Next  Congress,  the  90th,  which  starts  this 
January,  will  surely  see  the  re- introduction 
of  the  measure.  It  is  expected  Commerce 
will  hold  public  hearings.  If  enough  sup- 
port can  be  found,  the  idea  or  a  similar  one 
will  probably  become  law.  AdJovuTiment  of 
the  89th  Congress  has  given  interested  par- 
ties time  to  study  the  effects  of  the  bill. 

The  big  opposition  Is  expected  to  come 
from  the  various  Insurance  commissioners 
within  the  various  states,  and  insurance  un- 
derwriters. Also,  portions  of  the  Insurance 
Industry  are  expected  to  charge  that  the  leg- 
islation Is  Just  another  way  of  getting  Gov- 
ernment Into  Industry.  Small  companies 
may  charge  such  a  law  will  work  a  hardship 
on  those  in  competition  with  giants  of  the 
Industry. 

It  could  be  that  once  Commerce  gets  un- 
derway with  hearings,  the  entire  auto  In- 
surance picture  will  be  thrown  open.  Some 
embarrassing  questions  could  come  up.  For 
Instance,  why  are  people  thrown  Into  so- 
called  "high-risk"  groups?  Why  do  some  of 
the  large  companies  refuse  to  write  so-called 
"high-risk"  insurance? 

This  reporter  is  Informed  that  one  auto 
manufacturer  has  a  subsidiary  which  will 
not  write  Insurance  on  certain  high-per- 
formance vehicles  which  the  parent  com- 
pany manufactures.  Another  company  virill 
not  insure  young  drivers.  Thus,  when  a 
teenager  starts  to  drive,  the  family  Is  forced 
to  shop  for  insurance  among  strange  com- 
panies, which  raises  their  Insurance  rates. 
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Why  won't  some  companies  Insure  sports 
cars? 

It  promises  to  be  an  Interesting  situation. 
Sen.  Dodd,  author  of  the  bill,  la  from  Con- 
necticut. Connecticut  is  to  insurance  what 
IHlwaukee  Is  to  beer.  Maybe  the  Senator 
foresaw  a  political  hot  potato.  This  may 
be  the  real  reason  behind  the  bill  being  re- 
ferred to  Commerce. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  referring  the  bill 
to  another  committee,  Sen.  Dodd  deserves 
credit  for  starting  the  ball  rolling.  If  it's  as 
politically  hot  as  some  suggest,  he  deserves 
Ugh  marks  for  Intestinal  fortitude. 

The  whole  question  of  Insurance  is  an  im- 
portant one  to  sports  car  owners.  This  re- 
porter has  been  requested  to  ask  the  reader- 
ship of  SCG  to  voice  their  views  on  the  mat- 
ter. The  proper  people  to  write  are  your 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  Washington,  D.C. 
20025. 

A  public  airing  is  the  best  way  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  any  problem.  When  laws  direct  or 
permit  the  requirement  of  insurance,  it 
should  not  be  Insiurance  In  name  only.  It  Is 
a  two-way  street.  Actual  protection  should 
be  assured. 

People  can  more  readily  afford  to  lose  what 
they  have  been  able  to  save  than  they  can 
what  they  do  not  have  available.  Insurance 
In  name  only  can  cost  the  policyholder  and 
the  Innocent  victims  their  savings,  properties, 
and  the  larger  portion  of  their  future  in- 
come. 

New  language  added  to  the  legislation 
could  also  take  the  guesswork  out  of  buying 
insurance  from  the  more  reputable  com- 
panies. One  Congressional  Investigator,  a 
lawyer  trained  In  examining  insurance  pol- 
icies, recently  told  this  reporter  he  could 
not  really  compare  value  given  for  the  cus- 
tomer's Insurance  dollar.  All  companies,  ac- 
cording to  this  Informant,  design  the 
language  of  their  protection  as  to  prevent 
customers  from  truly  shopping  for  value. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  24, 1967] 
Casualty  Piems  Seek  TotrcHER  State  Rttles 

To  Forestall  Federal  Instjrance  Legisla- 
tion 

(By  Stanford  N.  Sesser) 

Chicago. — In  an  effort  to  forestall  Fed- 
eral Intervention,  casualty  insurance  com- 
panies are  embarking  on  an  unprecedented 
nationwide  campaign  to  convince  states  to 
toughen  their  insurance  regulations. 

The  unusual  prospect  of  an  indxistry  ask- 
ing that  it  be  more  closely  regulated  was  dis- 
closed yesterday  at  a  press  conference  of  three 
high  Insurance  executives.  They  were  spe- 
dflcally  responding  to  propoeals  made  by 
nilnois  Gov.  Gemer  to  the  state  legislature 
that  deal  with  the  problem  of  Insolvent  auto 
insurers. 

"The  Insurance  Industry  is  in  back  of  this 
program,"  declared  George  H.  Kline,  vice 
president  and  general  counsel  of  Allstate 
Insurance  Co.,  and  "there  isn't  going  to  be  a 
rearing  fight  over  it."  Allstate  is  a  subsidi- 
ary of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

The  casualty  companies  presented  their 
own  legislative  proposals  for  strengthening 
the  Illinois  Insurance  Department,  many  of 
them  echoing  Gov.  Kerner's  measures.  Ac- 
cording to  James  S.  Kemper  Jr.,  president  of 
Lumbermen's  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  it's  this 
80-called  "Illinois  plan"  that's  going  to  be 
pushed  by  the  industry  in  other  states. 

"The  way  to  solve  the  Insolvency  problem," 
Mr.  Kline  said,  "is  to  give  the  state  Insurance 
department  the  men.  money  and  laws  it 
needs  to  do  Its  Job." 

DODD   BILL    STIRS   INDITSTRY 

The  heightened  interest  of  casualty  insur- 
ers In  adequate  state  regulation  is  their  re- 
sponse to  a  bin  being  Introduced  this  week 
by  U.S.  Senator  Dodd  (D.,  Conn.)  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  motor  vehicle 
Insurance  guaranty  corporation,  which  would 
protect  policyholders  against  insolvent  auto 
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Insurers.  Hearings  on  the  bill  are  planned 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  this 
spring. 

Mr.  Kemper  called  the  Dodd  bill  "bad  all 
the  way  through."  He  said  it  would  lead  to 
the  possible  "emasculation"  of  state  insur- 
ance departments.  "Past  history  Indicates 
that  when  Washington  gets  a  foot  in  the 
door,  the  next  step  is  to  open  the  door  wider," 
be  added. 

Mr.  Kemper  denied  that  the  industry's  call 
for  tougher  state  regulation  came  in  response 
to  the  Dodd  bill.  But,  he  conceded  that  "we 
were  Influenced  by  the  fact  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  taking  an  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem." Well-placed  sources,  however,  char- 
acterized the  Industry  position  as  a  direct  at- 
tempt to  head  oS  Federal  Intervention. 

The  Illinois  plan  backed  by  the  casualty 
insurers  would  amend  unlnswed  motorist 
coverage  to  protect  against  Insolvencies. 
Unlnstired  motorist  coverage,  which  In  most 
states  costs  only  a  few  dollars  a  year,  now 
protects  the  policyholder  when  he's  injured 
by  someone  who  isn't  insured.  Under  the 
new  plan.  It  will  also  pay  losses  If  the  driver 
who  causes  the  accident  finds  that  bis  in- 
surance company  has  become  insolvent. 

In  addition,  the  Illinois  plan  calls  for  the 
strengthening  of  state  Insurance  depart- 
ments through  higher  state  appropriations 
and  the  granting  of  greater  power  to  deal 
with  companies  that  are  financially  Insecure. 
It  asks  for  "a  new  and  more  meaningful 
form  for  company  reports  of  reserves  set 
aside  to  meet  pending  claims."  It  would  also 
give  state  Insurance  commissioners  power  to 
conserve  a  company's  assets  when  there  are 
Indications  of  potential  Insolvency. 

The  adoption  of  these  measures,  instirers 
reason,  would  put  an  end  to  insolvencies. 
Thus,  they  claim  that  expanded  uninsured 
motorist  coverage  would  cost  no  more  than 
It  does  in  Its  current  form. 

MAIN    FEATOHE    OPPOSED 

However,  the  casualty  companies  are  op- 
pyosing  the  main  feature  of  Gov.  Kerner's  pro- 
posals— an  "Insolvency  fund,"  financed  by 
assessments  on  insurers,  that  would  pay  the 
claims  of  drivers  who  have  accidents  but 
find  their  insurance  company  has  become 
Insolvent.  The  industry  contends  that 
extended  unlnstired  motorist  coverage  would 
meet  the  same  ends  at  a  lower  cost. 

Many  state  Insurance  regulators,  pointing 
to  legal  problems  that  would  be  brought 
about  by  extended  uninsured  motorist  cov- 
erage, dispute  this  claim.  They  also  say 
that  pedestrians  Injured  by  a  driver  whose 
insurance  was  with  an  Insolvent  company 
wouldn't  be  covered  under  such  a  system. 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  cur- 
rently operate  state  Insolvency  funds. 

The  problem  of  insolvencies  among  auto 
insurers  has  long  plagued  state  Insurance 
departments.  Many  of  these  departments 
are  severely  understaffed,  and  In  several 
states  capitalization  requirements  for  a  new 
Insurance  company  are  minimal.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  host  of  "fly-by-nlght"  auto 
Insurers,  who  mainly  offer  high-risk  cover- 
age of  drivers  unable  to  get  insurance  at  reg- 
ular rates. 

Sen.  Dodd's  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  sub- 
committee has  found  that  73  companies 
writing  motor-vehicle  Insurance  have  been 
placed  In  liquidation  or  receivership  since 
1960.  These  companies  were  chartered  In  22 
states,  and  more  than  half  were  issuing  poli- 
cies In  states  outside  their  home  territory. 
The  committee  estimates  that  300,000  pol- 
icyholders are  seeking  claims  from  these 
companies  for  an  estimated  $600  million. 
"When  this  sad  chapter  in  Insurance  history 
is  finally  closed,"  Mr.  Dodd  said  last  year, 
"these  claimants  will  have  lost  well  over 
$100  mUllon." 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commerce 


Committee  recently  told  the  Senate  of 
several  areas  of  consumer  interest  which 
the  committee  plans  to  investigate  this 
session.  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  As  a  member  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  I  look  forward 
eagerly  to  the  chance  to  develop  mean- 
ingful legislation  in  the  consumer  area. 

One  problem  which  the  chairman 
touched  on  briefly  was  that  of  insur- 
ance. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  has  offered  a 
bill  which  would  establish  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration. I  am  cosponsoring  this  bill, 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  take  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  it  In  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

I  have  asked  Senator  Maghuson  to 
make  the  hetuings  on  the  insursmce  field 
much  more  wide-ranging  than  the  bill 
itself.  Investigators  on  other  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  have  dug  up  facts 
which  indicate  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  thoroughgoing  look  at  the  auto  in- 
surance industry.  The  Commerce  Com- 
mittee is  the  appropriate  group  to  take 
that  look  and  report  out  such  legislation 
as  may  prove  necessary  and  wise. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  how  proud  I 
am  of  the  action  taken  by  my  own  State 
of  Maryland.  A  few  years  ago,  insurance 
problems  in  Maryland  were  among  the 
worst  in  the  Nation.  Now,  under  the 
leadership  of  two  strong  insurance  com- 
missioners, Francis  B.  Burch  and  Nor- 
man Polovoy,  Maryland  has  possibly  the 
best  regulated  insurance  industry  in  the 
Nation. 

Just  this  past  weekend,  Commissioner 
Polovoy  annoimced  the  establishment  of 
an  insurance  consumers  placement  bu- 
reau to  help  those  policyholders  who  are 
arbitrarily  refused  coverage.  This  is  the 
latest  indication  of  the  great  progress 
made  in  Maryland. 

I  would  hope  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  hear  Miv  Burch  and  Com- 
missioner Polovoy  tell  the  Commerce 
Committee  what  they  have  been  able  to 
accomplish,  and  what  their  recom- 
mendations are  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Among  other  things,  the  Maryland 
State  Legislature  has  passed  several 
progressive  insurance  measures.  One 
law  establishes  a  motor  vehicle  liability 
insurance  fund,  which  covers  part  of  the 
problem  area  of  the  Dodd  bill.  Former 
Commissioner  Burch  also  set  forth 
guidelines  for  insurance  companies  to 
follow  in  Maryland — excellent  guide- 
lines, I  might  add. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  we 
will  not  always  have  insurance  commis- 
sioners in  Maryland  of  the  caliber  of  Bill 
Burch  and  Norman  Polovoy.  Many 
States  are  not  so  fortunate,  and  the 
chain  of  State  Insurance  regulation  Is 
hardly  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  at  least 
five  areas  of  abuse  which  the  Commerce 
Committee  should  examine.    These  are: 

First.  The  financial  and  personal 
losses  resulting  from  bankruptcies  of  In- 
surance companies; 

Second.  Arbitrary  cancellations  of  In- 
surance coverage; 
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Third.  "Blackout  maps."  designating 
areas  in  which  companies  will  simply  re- 
fuse to  Issue  any  insurance: 

Fourth.  Lack  of  regulation  by  some 
State  insurance  departments,  leading  to 
shoddy  financial  practices;  and 

Fifth.  Unreasonably  high  insurance 
premiiuns  in  some  areas. 

BANKBtTFIdZS 

Senator  Dodd,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
is  the  sponsor  of  legislation  which  would 
protect  motorists  and  third  parties 
against  the  failure  of  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Since  1960.  there  have  been  73  failures 
of  insurance  companies,  representing  ap- 
proximately 1  million  policyholders. 
When  these  companies  fail,  they  leave 
the  policyholders  personally  liable  for  any 
damages  sustained.  Let  me  cite  an  ex- 
ample from  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee's 
healings  in  the  spring  of  1965. 

A  Marylander,  the  father  of  three,  was 
involved  in  an  accident  which  resulted 
in  death  to  the  other  driver.  This  man's 
insurance  company  failed — leaving  him 
to  pay  $32,000  in  damages.  He  had  to 
sell  his  house.  A  lien  was  attached  to  his 
saluy.  And  the  family  of  the  deceased 
driver  did  not  get  its  full  compensation, 
and  will  not,  for  a  number  of  years. 

There  have  been  over  350.000  victims 
of  automobile  accidents  who  have  re- 
ceived only  partial  settlement  of  their 
claims  becaiise  of  the  failure  of  the  other 
driver's  insurance  companies.  More 
than  $300  million  in  claims  has  never 
been  paid  off. 

This  problem  was  brought  home  to  me 
recently  when  one  of  the  secretaries  in 
my  office  told  me  of  her  situation.  It 
seems  that  her  insurance  company  had 
gone  out  of  business — without  even  in- 
forming her.  As  a  result,  she  had 
driven  around  for  months,  unaware  that 
she  had  no  insurance  at  all.  Had  she 
suffered  an  accident  during  this  time, 
she  might  be  paying  the  damages  for  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

One  expert  recently  estimated  that 
one  out  of  every  10  high-risk  insurance 
policies  will  be  worthless  when  the  time 
comes  to  collect  on  it. 

Maryland  passed  a  law  on  this  subject 
last  year,  establishing  a  motor  vehicle 
liability  security  fund.  This  fund  will 
pay  the  claims  of  third  parties  against 
persons  whose  Insurance  companies  have 
gone  bankrupt. 

But  Maryland  is  one  of  only  three 
States  In  the  Nation  to  have  such  a  law. 
And  the  Maryland  law  does  not,  in  my 
opinion,  go  far  enough. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  cosponsoring 
Senator  Dodd's  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration. The  bill  would  set  up  a  cor- 
poration similar  to  the  Federad  Deposit 
Insiirance  Corporation.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  guarantee  for  all  qualifying  in- 
surance companies  operating  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

In  addition — and  this  is  where  it  goes 
further  than  the  Maryland  law — it  would 
pay  the  claims  of  insurance  policyhold- 
ers, in  addition  to  those  of  third  parties, 
in  the  event  of  bankruptcy  of  the  com- 
pany. 

What  this  means  is  that,  if  John  Smith 
is  involved  in  an  accident  with  John  Doe, 
and  his  insurance  company  goes  bank- 


rupt, both  Doe  and  Smith  will  be  able 
to  recover  for  their  injuries.  The  bill  I 
am  cosponsoring  would  thus  provide  pro- 
tection for  both  the  insured  party  and 
the  public. 

This  bill  would  empower  the  guaranty 
corporation  to  take  a  close  look  at  the 
insurance  company  before  giving  it 
clearance  for  a  guarantee.  If  the  in- 
surance company  is  engaging  in  shady 
practices.  Or  is  not  on  a  sound  financial 
basis,  it  will  not  be  guarsmteed  until  it 
corrects  the  situation.  Again,  this  is 
comparable  to  what  the  FDIC  does  for 
member  banks. 

As  the  president  of  the  Boyal-Globe 
Insiurance  Co.  said  last  year: 

If  we  could  be  regulated  like  national 
bantu,  it  would  seem  ideal. 

That  is  the  aim  of  this  legislation. 

This,  however,  is  not  enough.  I  hope 
that  the  Commerce  Committee  investi- 
gation will  not  stop  there.  I  have  asked 
Senator  Magnuson  and  the  committee 
staff  to  see  that  it  goes  further.  While 
at  the  hearings  I  intend  to  ask  questions 
that  will  push  further. 

There  are  several  other  areas  that  we 
must  examine.  What  about  the  "black- 
out maps"  in  parts  of  Baltimore,  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cit- 
ies— entire  areas  which  no  major  com- 
pany will  Insure? 

What  about  the  arbitrary  cancella- 
tions, of  which,  I  am  told,  there  are  some 
300  a  month  in  Maryltmd  alone?  What 
about  the  people  over  65,  who  are  flatly 
denied  Insurance  by  some  insurance 
companies?  The  same  thing  is  true  for 
certain  veterans,  servicemen,  Negroes, 
and  low-income  groups. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems 
plaguing  insurance  policyholders.  Many 
others  have  been  uncovered  by  the  ex- 
cellent work  already  done  by  the  Sen- 
ate Antitrust  Subcommittee  and  its  in- 
vestigators. I  have  asked  my  staff  to 
examine  these  and  other  problems.  I 
hope  to  report  on  further  abuses  in  this 
field  next  week. 

What  we  must  do.  as  the  first  order  of 
business,  is  to  conduct  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  this  field.  We  should  not 
prejudge  the  case.  Perhaps  the  abuses 
which  I  have  outlined  are  mere  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule. 

Nor  shouM  we  presume  that  Federal 
legislation  is  the  onfcr  answer.  Mary- 
land has  shown  what  progressive  State 
government  can  do  to  regulate  insur- 
ance. Perhaps  we  can  galvanize  other 
States  into  action.  But  if  Federal  action 
is  necessary,  then  by  all  means,  let  us 
act. 

The  average  consumer  pays  9  percent 
of  his  Income  for  all  Insurance.  In  many 
cases,  his  coverage  is  only  illusory.  Sure- 
ly this  is  an  important  area,  of  consumer 
protection.  It  is  a  major  responsibility 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  to  investi- 
gate the  entire  field  of  auto  insurance, 
In  depth  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sield  ? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  his  support  on  this  measure. 

The  Senator  has  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  matter  £uid  has  been 
of  great  help  in  getting  the  bill  prepared 


and  introduced.  I  am  sure  that  other 
Senators  interested  in  the  legislation  are 
of  the  same  mind. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  i 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  support  to  this  bill 
which  would  create  a  Federal  Motor 
Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corporation 
for  automotive  insurance  firms. 

The  bill,  based  on  extensive  investiga- 
tions by  my  colleague.  Senator  Thouas 
Dodd,  on  behalf  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  is  a  strong  move 
to  protect  the  insured  and  accident  vic- 
tim from  "fly  by  night"  operators. 

Many  well-run  insurance  companies 
have  suffered  loss  of  public  confidence 
by  the  machinations  of  illegitimate  op. 
erators  who  prey  on  the  public.  The 
coi-poration  would  protect  the  public 
much  in  the  same  way  as  FDIC  has  pro- 
tected depositors  from  bank  failures. 

One  particular  Indiana  case  appalled 
me.  In  1959,  a  young  Jeffersonville.  Ind., 
basketball  star  was  permanently  injured 
In  an  accident  involving  a  schoolbus  and 
a  tractor-trailer  loaded  with  21  tons  of 
glass.  The  truck  was  Insured  by  a  high- 
risk  firm  which  subsequently  went  out  of 
business.  This  boy  and  his  family  have 
thus  far  only  collected  for  immediate 
medical  expenses  and  have  not  been  paid 
one  red  cent  of  compensation  for  the 
permanent  injury,  as  the  company  is  now 
in  receivership. 

There  are  thousands  of  cases  like  this 
young  basketball  player  throughout  the 
country.  We  must  move  to  protect  the 
consumer.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  we  have  not  had  such  a  guarantee 
before  this  time. 

Data  collected  by  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  on  firms  in  ray  own 
State  of  Indiana  shows  that  since  March 
of  1962,  five  casualty  insm-ance  com- 
panies writing  auto  business  in  Indiana 
are  now  in  liquidation.  All  but  one  were 
writing  in  more  than  one  State,  two  of 
the  five  had  written  policies  in  more  than 
18  States.  Some  14,000  policyholders  and 
accident  victims  will  receive  on  the  aver- 
age. 25  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance 
Guaranty  Corporation  bill  will  come  be- 
fore us  in  the  Commerce  Consumer  Sub- 
committee, and  I,  for  one,  will  urge  swift 
consideration  for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican consumers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  include  at  the  close  of  remarlu 
the  Washington  Post  article  from  May 
23,  1965,  which  points  to  the  need  for 
such  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Post,  May  23.  1965| 
High-risk  Insurance  Practices  Hit 
(By  Laurence  Stern ^ 

On  the  morning  of  Jan.  13,  1959,  a  tractor- 
trailer  truck  loaded  with  21  tons  of  glass 
plowed  into  an  Indiana  school  bus  that  bad 
made  a  lawful  stop  to  pick  up  students 
Among  the  Injured  youngsters  was  a  17-year- 
old  varsity  basketball  player  who  subse- 
quently spent  19  months  In  hospital  beds. 

Today — nine  operations  later — the  former 
high  school  athlete  Is  permanently  crippled. 
When  be  stands  straight,  his  left  heel  haogs 
three  Inches  from  the  floor.  His  parents 
have  amassed  more  than  $19,000  In  medical 
and  hospital  bills. 
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The  boy's  father  wrote  Sen.  Thomas  J. 
Dodd  (D-Conn.)  recently  that  the  truclilng 
company's  Michigan  Insurance  firm  went  In- 
to receivership  early  In  1962.  Their  claim,  he 
told  Dodd,  was  one  of  many  thousands 
against  the  company  that  now  Ue  In  the  legal 
thicltet  of  receivership  and  crowded  Indiana 
courc  dockets. 

HIGH-BISK  PaYDIRT 

This  letter  is  tout  one  in  a  rapidly  growing 
portfolio  of  protests  streaming  Into  Dodd's 
flies  from  vtctime  throughout  the  country 
of  a  slick,  new  breed  of  operators  who  have 
scented  paydirt  in  the  high-risk  automobile 
Insurance  business.  They  are  the  entrepre- 
neurs of  what  one  insurance  commissioner 
called   "the   company   formed  to   go   broke." 

A  Dodd  investigator  last  Friday  compiled 
a  list  of  44  high-risk  auto  insurance  firms — 
many  of  them  linked  by  hidden  ties  of  com- 
mon corporate  control — that  have  been  rid- 
den Into  insolvency  during  the  last  five  years. 
The  list  embraces  17  states.  Nearly  250.000 
motorists  were  left  without  Insurance  as  a 
result  of  the  failures. 

In  sounding  the  theme  for  a  series  of  hear- 
ing by  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
subcommittee  Into  high-risk  auto  insurance 
abuses,  Dodd  said  on  May  11 : 

"The  high-risk  field  has  been  infiltrated 
by  unscrupulous  persons  .  .  .  who  use  In- 
surance funds  for  their  own  personal  finan- 
cial gain  by  engaging  In  sleight-of-hand  and 
fly-by-nlght  operations." 

INADEQUATE   CAWS 

Dodd,  whose  home  state  constituents  In- 
clude some  of  the  Nation's  biggest  and  most 
powerful  Insurance  companies,  laid  part  of 
the  blame  on  faulty  state  laws.  Inadequate 
enforcement  and  lack  of  cooperation  among 
state  insurance  departments.  The  Ckmnect- 
Icut  Democrat  made  It  clear  that  his  con- 
cern centers  only  on  a  small  segment  of  the 
tl65-bllllon  American  Insurance  Industry. 
The  troublesome  minority  Is  concentrated  In 
the  high-risk  field. 

"The  business  of  insurance  Is  essentially 
Interstate  In  character,"  he  said,  "but  its 
regulation  is  fragmented  In  that  the  individ- 
ual states  set  out  to  administer  the 
regulations." 

The  Dodd  investigation  has  caused  concern 
In  the  insurance  Industry  that  revelatlona. 
If  they  prove  too  gamey,  might  open  the  door 
to  Bome  measure  of  Federal  control. 

Insurance  was  held  to  be  Interstate  In  na- 
ture by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Its  1944  South- 
Eastern  Underwriters  case.  But  Congress 
vested  policing  authority  In  the  states  the 
following  year  with  passage  of  the  McCarran- 
Perguson  Act. 

INSOLVENCY  PATTERN 

At  this  month's  preliminary  bearing  the 
subcommittee  plotted  some  tangled  tales  of 
Insolvency  growing  out  of  the  operations  of 
high  risk  companies  covering  11  states.  Here 
are  some  highlights  of  the  testimony : 

In  Indianapolis  a  group  of  investors  bought 
control  of  International  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Exchange,  a  high-risk  automobile  insur- 
?ac*  company,  with  a  $100,000  loan  in  late 
1963  and  three  weeks  later  voted  themselves 
41310,000  "management  fee."  The  company, 
which  boasted  an  $850,000  surplus  shortly 
before  being  taken  over  was  declared  to  be 
»  million  in  the  red  two  months  after  It  was 
purchased. 

The  former  treasurer  of  a  Maryland  high- 
risk  firm,  the  National  Motors  Insurance  Co., 
t«stifled  that  he  refused  to  sign  its  annual 
statement  to  the  Maryland  Insurance  De- 
partment because  of  the  "Juggling"  of  figures 
to  conceal  the  firm's  bankrupt  financial  con- 
dition. The  witness,  Philip  W.  Ireland,  also 
Mid  that  early  In  1963  during  a  state  audit 
M  a  "sister  company"  a  state  Insurance  ex- 
aminer showed  up  in  his  office  to  pick  up  two 
Wits  that  the  firm's  management  decided 
»  give  him  as  a  "present."  The  hlgh-rank- 
««  Maryland  examiner  was  reported  to  be 
•"11  with  the  Insurance  Department  at  the 


time  of  the  Dodd  hearings,  two  years  later. 
A  Cincinnati  high-risk  auto  Insurance  op- 
erator, Mark  KroU,  "siphoned"  funds 
through  a  maze  of  interlocking  corporations 
spreading  over  three  states,  according  to 
sworn  testimony  by  a  former  associate,  who 
said  the  Cincinnati  investor  channeled  funds 
from  ills  policyholders  into  a  yacht,  a  home 
and  unrelated  personal  business  ventures. 
Most  of  the  underwriting  companies  that 
figured  in  the  scheme  are  now  in  receivership. 

DRIVERS  ARE  VICTIMS 

Numerous  other  case  histories  are  piling 
up  in  the  cramped  Senate  office  of  Dodd's 
staff  investigator.  Dean  Sharp,  who  has 
neither  assistants  nor  clerical  help. 

The  prey  of  unscrupulous  high-risk  op- 
erators are  drivers  who  for  reasons  of  health, 
age,  occupation  or  even  residence,  are  re- 
fused Insurance  at  regular  rates.  This  mar- 
ket Includes  an  estimated  6  million  drivers 
and  accounts  for  more  than  $500  million  In 
written  premiums,  according  to  Dodd. 

A  motorist  who  has  been  branded  a  bad 
risk  has  the  option  of  placing  himself  in 
an  "assigned  risk"  pool  or  else  do  business 
with  a  company  specializing  in  costlier  high- 
risk  Insurance.  Under  "assigned  risk"  plans, 
insurance  companies  agree  to  accept  so- 
called  bad  risks  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  auto  liability  business  each  firm  does  In  a 
state.  But,  according  to  one  witness  before 
the  Dodd  panel,  many  drivers  shun  the  as- 
sifned  risk  pool  because  of  the  stigma  of 
being  Identified  as  a  bad  risk. 

Charles  W.  Gambrell,  chief  Insiu-ance  com- 
missioner of  South  Carolina,  emphasized 
before  the  Dodd  group  that  not  all  high  risk 
insurers  are  "predators." 

MANT  LECrrUCATE 

"The  fact  Is,"  he  said  "that  many  such 
insurers  are  ready,  able  and  wllUng  to  op- 
erate legitimately  In  a  field  where  a  public 
service  can  be  performed  but  are  thwarted 
and  frustrated  by  the  unfair  competition 
represented  by  the  Irresponsible  and  para- 
sitical few." 

In  describing  the  operations  of  the  shady 
high-risk  insurers.  Gambrell  pointed  out  that 
a  common  failing  has  been  lack  of  reserves 
to  cover  liabilities. 

"It  Is  Just  like  a  check-kltlng  situation," 
he  explained.  "They  are  taking  today's  cash 
dollars  and  paying  yesterday's  losses  only 
when  they  are  absolutely  compelled  to  do  It. 
As  long  as  they  continue  to  write  business 
somewhere,  they  can  continue  this  kiting 
operation  until  their  house  of  cards  will 
crumble  somewhere  along  the  line." 

The  South  Carolina  official  also  pointed  to 
lack  of  adequate  coordination  across  state 
lines  by  state  regulatory  authorities.  He 
cited  one  case  of  an  Indiana  company  that 
went  into  receivership,  leaving  20.000  South 
Carolina  motorists  without  insurance  and 
more  than  $1  million  in  unpaid  claims  in  his 
state. 

In  another  instance,  Gambrell  pointed  out, 
Maryland  insurance  authorities  approved  a 
reinsurance  contract  for  a  Baltimore  firm 
operating  in  South  Carolina  that  "was  a 
sham  from  the  very  beginning." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  in  sponsoring  today  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle 
Insurance  Guaranty  Corporation.  Argu- 
ments for  the  bill  are  sound  and  urgent. 
I  will  not  repeat  them  here. 

But  I  will  point  out  that  this  bill  has 
special  relevance  to  all  older  Americans, 
who  suffer  severe  financial,  and  emo- 
tional strain  la  today's  marlcet  for  auto- 
mobile insurance  coverage. 

Their  problem  is  simply  this: 

Quite  often,  when  a  driver  reaches  age 
65  or  even  a  lesser  age,  he  is  told  that  he 
can  no  longer  receive  insurance  protec- 
tion. 

His  driving  ability  is  not  In  question. 


He  is  not  being  rejected  t>ecause  of  phys- 
ical incapacity.  He  is  the  same  man  on 
the  day  after  his  birthday  as  he  was  on 
his  birthday.  But  he  is  told  that — as 
far  as  his  insurance  company  is  con- 
cerned— that  he  has  Income  high  risk 
and  can  no  longer  be  served  by  them. 

The  Senior  Citizen  News,  published  by 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
put  the  problem  in  dramatic  terms  when 
it  reported  in  its  January  1967  issue : 

.  .  .  Are  the  states  seeing  to  it  that  auto 
insurance  is  available  to  their  licensed 
drivers? 

And  when  a  motorist,  who  cannot  obtain 
insurance  from  a  regular  companv,  buys  a 
policy  from  a  company  speclallzlng'in  selling 
coverages  to  those  not  wanted  by  the  regular 
companies,  are  the  states  doing  everything 
possible  to  protect  that  motorist  and  the 
public  from  risk  of  loes  due  to  tlie  insolvency 
of  the  specialty  company. 

The  council  article  gives  arguments  to 
the  effect  that  the  elderly  are  among  the 
major  victims  of  insolvencies.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  that  very 
useful  article  reprinted  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Senior  Citizens   News.   January 

1967] 
Auto  Insurers  Raise  Problems  for  Eldeplt 
Millions  of  licensed  American  drivers  in- 
cluding over  eight  mUUon  elderly  citizens 
over  65,  are  finding  it  Increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  adequate  auto  insurance  coverages 
from  the  regular  companies,  both  giant  and 
small.  Senior  Citizens  News  has  learned  that 
in  one  state,  the  consensus  of  underwriting 
guides  of  all  companies  writing  auto  liability 
insurance  Indicates  that  83%  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  doing  business  In  that  stata 
will  not  cover  an  auto  if  It  has  a  driver  65  or 
older. 

No  sensible  person  today  would  dare  drive 
his  car  without  adequate  auto  Insurance.  In 
fact,  three  states  (New  York,  Massachusette 
and  North  CaroUna)  require  their  registered 
car  owners  to  have  auto  liabUlty  insurance. 
Every  other  state  encourages  auto  liability 
insurance  through  its  financial  responsibility 
law.  Under  such  a  law,  a  person  Involved  in 
an  auto  accident  may  be  required  to  furnish 
security  ( usually  auto  liability  insurance )  up 
to  certain  minimum  dollar  limits.  Conse- 
quently, auto  insurance  Is  a  virtual  necessity 
today. 

Year  after  year  the  big  auto  Insurance  com- 
panies have  pleaded  they  would  go  broke 
without  rate  Increases.  Time  after  time 
State  Insurance  Commissioners  have  granted 
their  demands. 

spiealing  pkemtuus 
In  the  past  five  years,  for  many  of  the  na- 
tion's elderly,  auto  Insurance  costa  have  gone 
up  25  per  cent.  The  extra  money  many 
elderly  paid  for  car  Insurance  last  year  swal- 
lowed up  their  gains  from  the  7  per  cent 
Social  Security  Increases  voted  by  Congress 
in  1965. 

But  even  after  winning  increased  rates 

authorized  by  commissioners  in  the  public 
interest — the  big  companies  are  locked  in 
competition  for  the  "preferred  risk  drivers." 
These  are  people  between  the  ages  of  30  and 
50  who  don't  drive  their  cars  around  much 
and  haven't  had  any  accldenta. 

Those  who  are  not  included  In  this  prime 
risk  category  are  paying  more  and  more  for 
their  auto  Insurance  and,  In  some  cases,  find 
it  hard  to  get  policies  from  reputable  com- 
panies.   The  squeeze  Is  hardest  on  the  aged 

particularly  those  living  In  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. Some  companies,  it  has  also  been  re- 
ported, will  not  write  any  business  In  poor, 
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Negro  neighborhoods.  Recently  there  have 
been  complaints  that  amputee  and  para- 
plegic veterans  have  had  policies  cancelled — 
though  these  veterans  drive  specially  equip- 
ped cars  and  have  excellent  driving  records. 

If  a  state  requires  or  even  encourages  that 
autOB  be  covered  by  Insurance,  then  surely 
the  state  has  an  obligation  to  see  that  an 
adequate  Insurance  market  exists  tor  all  li- 
censed motorists.  The  assigned  rlsfc  plan, 
the  specialty  high-risk  market,  and  the 
thought  that  auto  insurance  should  be  m.ade 
available  to  all  comers,  are  all  directly  the 
result  of  a  social  policy  requiring  and  en- 
couraging auto  Insurance. 

But  are  the  states  seeing  to  It  that  auto 
Insurance  Is  available  to  their  licensed 
drivers?  And  when  a  motorist,  who  cannot 
obtain  Insurance  from  a  regular  company, 
buys  a  policy  from  a  company  specializing 
in  selling  coverages  to  those  not  wanted  by 
the  regular  companies,  are  the  states  doing 
everything  possible  to  protect  that  motorist 
and  the  public  from  risk  of  loss  due  to  the 
Insolvency  of  the  specialty  company? 

SKNATE  BTUSISS 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  Antitrust  &  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee insurance  studies  have  been  seeking 
to  answer.  In  May,  1965,  Senator  Thomas 
J.  DODD,  Democrat  of  Connecticut  conducted 
hearings  for  the  AntUr\i8t  &  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee on  high-risk  auto  Insurance. 
These  hearings  produced  a  670  page  volimie 
of  testimony  and  documents.  After  the  hear- 
ings, the  Subcommittee  continued  to  explore 
high-risk  auto  Insurance,  and  auto  Insur- 
ance in  general.  This  is  some  of  what  wa» 
found. 

Since  1960,  65  companies  writing  motor 
vehicle  Insurance  have  been  placed  In  liquid- 
ation or  receivership.  These  companies  were 
chartered  In  22  states,  and  more  than  half 
of  them  were  Issuing  policies  in  states  in  ad- 
dition to  their  home  state.  Six  were  writing 
in  35  states  or  more. 

For  example:  In  Pennsylvania,  15  com- 
panies failed  since  1961  and  12  alone  since 
January,  1964.  6,000  accident  victims  have 
filed  claims  of  (13  million  against  7  of  these 
companies.  The  Pennsylvania  Insurance 
Department  has  placed  a  total  value  of  over 
85  million  on  4,000  of  these  claims.  These 
4.000  claimants  are  seeking  satisfaction  out 
of  $55,000  in  assets  of  these  defunct 
companies. 

In  Illinois,  some  60,000  claimants  are  seek- 
ing over  $150  million  against  15  companies 
with  collectable  assets  of  $7  million.  Even 
If  these  filed  claims  are  worth  only  20%, 
or  $30  mlUlon  Instead  of  $150  milUon,  claim- 
ants Will  average  arovind  23  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

In  Florida,  10,000  claimants,  with  claims 
valued  at  $1.74  million,  will  receive  around 
40  cents  on  the  dollar  from  the  receivers  of 
two  insolvencies. 

In  Texas,  when  one  auto  writer  went 
bankrupt  in  1963,  It  left  20,000  policyholders, 
many  of  them  servicemen,  without  insur- 
ance protection. 

These  65  companies  were  called  "high- 
risk"  because  they  write  mainly  coverages 
for  motorists  who  were  unable  to  obtain  in- 
surance from  the  regular  companies.  It  Is 
estimated  that  there  may  be  more  than  20 
million  motorists  considered  to  be  Iiigh-rlsk 
today. 

According  to  the  regular  insurance  com- 
panies these  motorists  represent  iinprofit- 
able  business.  Since  these  companies  would 
rather  compete  for  the  preferred  risk  driver, 
they  eliminate  from  consideration  the  more 
risky  driver.  By  doing  this  the  companies 
are  able  to  curtail  their  underwriting  losses. 

FAST     BirCK     OPEBATIONS 

So  by  concentrating  on  the  preferred  risk 
motorist,  the  auto  insurance  industry  has 
paved  the  way  for  a  booming  business  by 
the  high-risk  specialty  companies.  But 
many  of  these  during  the  past  six  years  have 


been  nothing  more  then  fast-buck 
operations. 

It  has  been  reported  that  nearly  one-half 
the  65  Insolvencies  were  caused  by  acts  of 
managerial  fraud,  and  the  remaining  failures 
by  inept  Insurance  practices  in  some  cases 
not  quite  amounting  to  indictable  fraud. 
In  a  number  of  Instances  lax  regulatory 
practices  by  state  insurance  departments, 
and  even  apathy,  contri^ated  directly  to  ul- 
timate financial  disaster. 

From  1945  to  date,  yoars  of  unparalleled 
prosperity,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  period 
of  Intensive  State  rate,  reserve  and  invest- 
ment regiUatlon.  auto  insurance  falliues 
have  cost  the  public  $250  million. 

Three  states — New  York  In  1947,  New 
Jersey  In  1952.  and  Maryland  in  1965 — recog- 
nized the  wisdom  of  having  guaranty  or 
security  funds  to  compensate  the  victims  of 
auto  insurer  insolvencies.  These  states 
know  that  good  insurance  regulation  en- 
compasses quality  examinations  and  a 
guaranty  fund.  This  fbct  has  long  been 
known  to  the  Federal  government  in  the 
banking  field.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(FDIC)  and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  (FSUC). 

I.ECISI.ATION    NEEDED 

Connecticut's  Senator  Dodd  believes  that 
the  principles  and  features  of  FDIC  and 
FSLIC,  as  well  as  the  existing  state  auto 
insurer  guaranty  funds,  could  be  success- 
fully applied  on  a  unified  national  basis  to 
prevent  tragic  financial  suffering  caused  by 
insurance  company  failure. 

He  introduced  a  bill,  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  89th  Congress,  to  establish  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insuranoe  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration. ThlB  bill,  known  as  S.  3919  In  the 
89th  Congress,  was  co-sponsored  by  Senator 
Joseph  Clark  (D.  Pa.),  Senator  Philip  Hart 
(D.  Mich.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust &  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  and  Sen- 
ator Warren  Magnuson  (D.  Wash.),  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
which  is  the  Senate  committee  to  which  the 
bin  was  referred. 

Senator  Dodd  will  relntroduoe  and  press 
for  action  on  his  bill  early  in  the  upcoming 
90tb  Congress.  Senator  Magnuson  has  said 
that  he  is  hopeful  that  his  Consxmier  Sub- 
committee (of  the  Commerce  Committee) 
win  consider  this  legislation  during  the  next 
session  and  act  favorably  on  it. 

The  guaranty  functions  of  the  Corporation 
would  be  carried  out  through  a  fund  estab- 
lished In  the  U.S.  Treasury.  This  fund  would 
consist  Initially  of  $50  million  capitalized 
through  the  Treasury,  which  would  be  re- 
paid as  quickly  as  possible  without  endan- 
gering the  solvency  of  the  fund  Itself. 

Other  than  Insuring  policyholders  against 
loss  due  to  the  failure  of  their  auto  insur- 
ance company,  the  proposed  bill  would  place 
the  Federal  examiner  la  the  present  insur- 
ance regulatory  picture.  The  Corporation 
would  be  given  broad  examination  powers  to 
examine  insurers  making  application  for 
guaranty  status,  and  those  insurers  whose 
policies  have  been  guaranteed. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  plain  and 
demanding. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  might  add  that  I  am  also  in- 
formed by  the  council  that  its  staff  re- 
ceives poignant  letters  from  older  drivers 
who — deprived  of  insurance  because  of 
age — ^flnd  that  they  must  limit  their  ac- 
tivities and  their  interests.  In  a  sense, 
they  have  become  marooned  in  suburban 
expanses  or  In  urban  centers  that  quite 
often  lack  adequate  public  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

The  Subcommittee  ©n  Consumer  Inter- 
ests of  the  Elderly  in  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  is  taking  an  Inter- 
est In  problems  caused  by  cutoff  of  auto- 


mobile insurance  to  older  drivers.  At 
hearings  I  conducted  last  week,  for  ex- 
ample, we  heard  dramatic  testimony 
from  Mr.  William  C.  Pitch,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  and  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association. 
He  reported  to  us  at  that  time: 

The  fact  is  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  older  drivers  are  having  their  insurance 
cancelled,  or  they  are  denied  renewal  or  their 
rates  are  drastically  Increased  simply  becaxise 
they  have  exceeded  an  age  limit  arbitrarily 
Imposed  by  the  insurance  company  without 
regard  for  the  physical  soundness  or  driving 
ability  of  the  Individual  Involved. 

The  AARP-NRTA  are  conducting  an 
intensive  survey — which  will  cover  some 
200,000  persons — to  ask  members  of  those 
associations  about  their  experience  with 
insurance  coverage.  Even  from  prelim- 
inary findings,  Mr.  Fitch  regards  the 
problem  as  very  acute.  He  also  is  turn- 
ing over  to  the  subcommittee  hundreds 
of  letters  describing  individual  problems 
caused  by  what  appears  to  be  present  in- 
surance practices. 

Mr.  President,  I  soon  will  be  given  for 
this  presentation  the  findings  of  that 
survey  from  80,000  inquiries  in  three 
States.  I  think  that  this  documentation 
will  be  impressive. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  may  well  de- 
vote much  more  time  and  research  to 
problems  associated  with  Insurance  dis- 
crimination because  of  age. 

Even  in  States  such  as  New  Jersey— 
which  have  acted  to  curb  cancellations 
strictly  on  the  grounds  of  age — there  is 
still  fertile  ground  for  out-of -State  com- 
panies to  sell  cancellable  policies  to  un- 
wary buyers. 

Obviously,  such  cancellations  contrib- 
ute to  the  problem  which  is  the  target  of 
the  bill  introduced  here  today.  I  will  do 
all  possible  to  focus  public  attention  on 
such  discrimination,  as  I  add  my  support 
to  this  bill. 

Recently  an  article  appeared  in  the  Na- 
tional Underwriter  which  discusses  the 
writing  of  policies  for  the  senior  citizen. 
While  not  endorsing  all  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  article,  I  do  think  it  raised 
some  Interesting  and  provocative  issues 
and  problems.  I  therefore  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  portion  of  the  ar- 
ticle dealing  with  senior  citizens  be  re- 
printed with  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  National  Underwriter. 
Dec.  16.  1966) 

And.  with  increased  emphasis  on  the  at- 
tainment of  an  underwriting  profit,  long, 
hard  looks  are  being  taken  at  the  senior  citi- 
zen, who,  by  virtue  of  age  may  or  may  not  b« 
the  good  preferred  driver  he  was  a  little 
earUer  in  life.  Providing  automobile  Insur- 
ance for  the  so-called  elderly  driver  has  be- 
come a  very  real  problem.  Although  con- 
clusive experience  statistics  on  elderly 
drivers  are  not  generaUy  available,  there  are 
Indications  that  uprating  is  warranted  on 
the  liability  and  medical  payment  coverages 
at  least. 

At  the  present  time  throughout  the  in- 
dustry statistics  on  elderly  drivers  are  being 
accumulated.  Until  the  proof  is  in  and  any 
adjustments  indicated  are  made,  It  is  impor- 
tant to  continue  the  elderly  driver  in  the 
preferred  market  unless  It  can  be  shown  that 
for  the  same  underwriting  considerations  as 
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are  applicable,  to  say,  a  driver  of  50  years  of 
age.  the  elderly  driver  no  longer  qualifies. 

Because  physical  deterioration  can  set  In 
to  the  elderly  rather  rapidly,  underwriting 
siurvelllance  and  review  should  be  on  an  in- 
aeaslngly  frequent  basis  as  age  increases. 

The  elderly  driver  is  not  an  unknown 
quantity  as  far  as  past  experience  and  the 
many  other  important  underwriting  consld- 
erationa  are  concerned.  This  driver  \b 
known  and  can  be  evaluated.  For  under- 
writing piirposes,  if  he  has  been  with  the 
company  over  the  years,  he  warrants  consid- 
eration as  an  individual,  not  as  a  class. 
Thus,  arbitrary  action  based  solely  on  the 
elderly  driver  attaining  a  certain  age  Is 
avoided  and  any  necessary  action  would  be 
based  on  specific  facts. 

FOLrriCS  AND  THE  FTTBLIC 

If  the  basic  principle  of  fair  play  Is  not 
sufficient  to  convince  you  to  give  a  long  time 
Insured  individual  consideration,  consider 
the  public  relations  and  political  aspects  of 
contrary  action.  The  serUor  citizen  is  gener- 
ally a  respected  and  Ustened-to  citizen— one 
who  receives  and  Is  given  attention  by  legis- 
lators. Insurance  regulators  and  the  various 
news  media.  Much  of  today's  political  pres- 
sure for  limiting  our  underwriting  activity 
comes  from  the  growing  number  of  elderly 
drivers  who  feel  they  have  been  set  upon  and 
mistreated  by  their  auto  Insurance  com- 
panies. 

Such  legislative  and  admimstratlve  re- 
striction on  company  underwriting  practices 
cuts  across  the  board,  affecting  all  cat^oriea 
of  drivers.  The  resxilt  could  snowball,  caus- 
ing further  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
underwriter,  thus,  further  tightening  of  the 
voluntary  market  and  a  ballooning  of  the 
assigned  risk  plans,  and  then  beck  to  more 
legislative  and/or  administrative  direction. 

The  circle  can  and  must  be  broken.  Can  a 
total  market  for  all  conscientious,  properly 
licensed  drivers  be  provided?  Can  it  be  pro- 
vided at  a  scale  of  rates  that  recognizes 
variations  in  driver  exposure — from  the  very 
preferred  to  the  non-lnsurabln  driver,  aUow- 
Ing  the  Individual  driver  to  float  up  or  down 
the  scale  based  on  his  exposure? 

Over  the  past  twenty  or  so  years  the 
automobile  programs  have  been  refined  and 
further  refined,  all  for  the  purpoee  of  finding 
and  defining  the  preferrpd  driver  and  reduc- 
ing the  difference  in  exposure  between  rlaka 
In  the  same  class,  thus  reducing  the  leverage 
of  selective  underwriting  within  a  class  to 
a  minimum. 

The  same  energy  which  has  been  expended 
to  formulate  and  develop  the  present  pro- 
grams for  the  preferred  market  needs  to  be 
put  to  preparing  an  integrated  program  for 
all  Insurable  drivers — Just  as  in  the  youthful 
driver  category  of  the  6  Class  Plan,  but  In 
reverse,  the  premium  spread  and  charge  for 
a  driver  who  today  is  preferred  and  tomorrow 
has  a  problem.  Is  too  great  when  he  finds  the 
only  avenue  open  to  him  Is  the  automobUe 
assigned  risk  plan  or  a  sub-standard  auto 
program  topped  off  with  perhaps  restricted 
coverage  and  low  limits. 

At  this  time  more  knowledge  and  data  are 
needed  concerning  the  drivers  between  what 
might  be  considered  the  preferred  and  the 
substandard.  Who  are  these  in-between 
drivers,  and  what  volume  do  they  develop? 
This  Is  not  known.  We  all  know  of  drivers 
we  have  taken  and  stayed  with  at  preferred 
fates  because  there  was  no  basis  for  up- 
ntlng  the  driver. 

Today  there  are  many  bureau  programs 
available  for  taUoring,  or  up-rating  insur- 
ance keyed  to  the  driver  exposure  to  be 
eovered  or  avoided.  But  by  their  variety  and 
lUfferences  they  are  not  easy  to  use  or  ad- 
minister. Here  are  some  of  them: 

1.  Excess  Uablllty  and  Physical  Damage 
nwgram — ^Por  the  auto  assigned  risk  driver 
who  needs  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  limits 
wa  coverage  not  available  tmder  the  plan. 
4i«o  available  to  any  other  driver  who  finds 
only  basic  Liability  Limits  avaUable  to  him 


in  the  preferred  market.    Calls  for  a  separate 
policy,  separate  rating. 

2.  Bates  in  Excess  of  Manual— Available 
only  in  a  few  states  (N.J.,  N.Y.,  Ohio.  W.  Va.) . 
Where  manual  rates  are  determined  to  be 
inadequate  for  the  Individual  auto  driver 
and  he  cannot  obtain  coverage  at  regular 
rates,  driver  and  company  can  agree  to  an 
increased  premium.  Special  procediu"es  and 
consent  forms  required.  Insurance  depart- 
ment review  and  approval  on  case  basis  is 
required. 

3.  Special  Increased  Limits — Generally 
avaUable.  but  in  some  states  not,  and  Kansas 
has  an  exception.  A  youthful  male  is  an 
operator  of  the  auto.  PoUcy  is  Issued  at 
basic  liability  limits  and  then  endorsed  to 
provide  liability  Umlts  needed  for  the  other 
than  youthful  drivers. 

4.  Unacceptable  Hazards — Sometimes  re- 
ferred to  a  limitation  endorsement,  driver 
restriction  endorsement,  etc.  Availability 
and  administrative  requirements  vary  by 
state.  Some  states  prohibit  its  use.  Use  of 
the  endorsement  has  been  increasing  and  so 
has  the  political  problem  it  creates  when 
used  promiscuously.  If  used,  use  it  Judi- 
ciously. Know  that  the  insured  and  driver 
involved  know  the  existence,  purxxjse  and 
effect  of  the  endorsement.  Left  to  handUng 
by  some  salesmen  or  agents,  the  Insured  may 
not  comprehend  the  full  impact  of  the  en- 
dorsement. 

6.  Liability  and  Physical  Damage  Deduct- 
ibles— except  for  liabUity,  deductibles  have 
been  used  for  Individual  Insured  for  years. 
Now  we  are  seeing  Increasing  use  of  higher 
collision  deductibles  and  comprehensive  de- 
ductibles as  underwriting  tools.  LiabiUty 
deductibles  not  used  as  yet  but  likely  are 
on  the  way. 

6.  Type  of  Policy — FamUy  auto;  special 
packages;  package — where  available — ^for  di- 
rect bill  and  generally  for  preferred  driver; 
family — where  package  avaUable — sometimes 
is  used  to  control  coverage  and  limits. 

7.  Auto  Assigned  Risk  Plans. 

STTBSTANDARD  PROOa&MS 

Now  a  brief  word  about  sub-standard  auto 
programs.  The  underwriting  of  these  pro- 
grams Is  different.  The  assumption  here  Is 
that  the  exposure  Is  undesirable — otherwise 
it  wouldn't  be  seeking  insurance  here.  Gen- 
erally, the  reason  is  obvious — driving  record, 
auto,  physical  impairment,  previous  insurer 
and  any  number  of  other  reasons  why  a  pre- 
ferred writer  finds  the  exposure  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

When  the  reason  for  being  submitted  is 
obvious,  there  Is  little  reason  to  spend  money 
for  a  commercial  report — unless,  of  course, 
the  rating  plan  Is  such  that  rating  factors 
should  be  verified. 

An  application  answered  and  signed  by  the 
driver,  plus  money  and  the  MVR.  should  do 
the  Job.  But  the  underwriting  possibilities 
in  these  seemingly  simple  areas  are  tremen- 
dous— not  particularly  easy  for  any  under- 
writer to  swing.  It  takes  a  different  kind  of 
thinking  and  a  specialized  approach  in  order 
to  come  out  whole  in  the  continually  chang- 
ing sub-standard  auto  market. 

A  few  years  ago  this  market  consisted  pri- 
marily of  youthful  drivers.  But  with  im- 
proved rate  adequacy  for  the  youth,  more 
aggressive  underwriting,  and  the  youthfiU 
driver  credit  program  in  auto  assigned  risk 
plans,  youths  are  no  longer  the  major  por- 
tion of  this  market.  Today  the  bulk  of  the 
sub-standard  drivers  are  25  to  65  years  old. 
Their  problem  is  generally  a  poor  driving  rec- 
ord. But  the  really  big  boomer  in  this  mar- 
ket is  the  elderly  driver.  He  is  coming  on 
strong.  Time  will  not  solve  his  driving  prob- 
lem as  it  will  for  the  youthful  driver.  In- 
stead, for  the  elderly,  it  can  only  get  worse. 

The  rating  approaches  used  for  sub-stand- 
ard business  varies  considerably.  However, 
the  base  rate  in  these  programs  is  substan- 
tially above  the  bureau  rate  and  uses  a  re- 
fined surcharge  approach.  This  can  take  the 
form  of  Just  recognition  of  the  driving  rec- 


ord or  also  Include  certain  undesirable  driver 
characteristics.  Superimposed  on  this  can 
be  a  scale  of  renewal  credits  for  each  acci- 
dent-violation-free year  while  insured  imder 
the  plan. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent investigations  have  disclosed  serious 
inadequacies  in  the  regulation  of  auto- 
mobile insurance.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  reports  of  arbitrary  cancel- 
lation of  insurance  policies. 

The  January  3,  1967,  issue  of  the  Seat- 
tle Post-Intelligencer  contains  an  incis- 
sive  and  revealing  report  by  Orman  Ver- 
trees  on  auto  insurance  cancellation 
practices.  The  January  26,  1967,  issue 
of  the  Machinist  also  examines  this  criti- 
cal problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Seattle  Poet-InteUigencer,  Jan  3 
19671 

DlSCLOSTTRE    MADE    BT    MaONOSON 

(By  Orman  Vertrees) 

Congressional  hearings  into  a  number  of 
Insurance  industry  practices  are  in  the  works 
for  this  year,  an  aide  to  United  States  Sen- 
ator Warren  G.  Magnuson  told  the  Post-In- 
telUgencer  Monday. 

He  said  the  senator  is  particularly  con- 
cerned with  reports  of  arbitrary  mass  can- 
cellations of  auto  insurance  as  well  as  the 
question  of  investment  income  aa  It  relates 
to  the  setting  of  Insurance  rates  in  some 
lines. 

•nie  hearings  most  likely  would  be  held  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  but  field  hearings  might 
l>e  held  in  Washington  State. 

Senator  Magnuson  is  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  which  shortly 
before  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress created  a  new  permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs.  This  subcommit- 
tee would  be  concerned  with  the  Insurance 
hearings. 

Magnuson  has  reports  of  large  auto  In- 
surers paring  their  Usts  and  forcing  their 
rejects  into  the  arms  of  "Jjucket-shop  oper- 
ators." or  the  high-risk  Insurance  companies, 
a  member  of  the  senator's  staff  said. 

Another  Senate  investigation  has  shown 
that  some  65  of  these  high-risk  companies 
have  become  insolvent  since  1960,  leaving 
300.000  policyholders  and  injured  persons 
with  a  loss  of  $100  million. 

A  bill  will  be  Introduced  In  this  session 
of  Congress  to  protect  policyholders  against 
bankrupt  auto  insurance  companies.  It 
would  work  much  like  the  federal  Insurance 
that  protects  bank  and  savings  and  loan 
depositors. 

Concerning  investment  income,  the  staff 
member  said  a  question  has  been  raised 
about  this  In  connection  with  the  setting  of 
some  insurance  rates. 

He  said  the  accounting  methods  used  bv 
some  auto  insurance  companies  apparently 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  invest- 
ment return  on  large  reserves  attributable  to 
the  policyholders'  premiums. 

Senator  Magnuson  was  also  instrumental 
in  getting  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
investigate  the  operations  of  numerous  mall 
order  Insurance  companies,  some  of  which 
were  preying  on  the  wives  and  families  of 
servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

The  FTC's  work  so  far  has  led  to  the 
prosecution  of  several  of  these  fringe  oper- 
ators and  the  termination  of  their  deceptive 
practices. 

"The  evidence  thus  far  points  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  states  to  effectively  regulate 
mall  order  Insurance  because  of  the  Inter- 
state quality  of  the  Industry."  the  Magnuson 
aide  said. 
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Movea  on  the  federal  level  to  control  In- 
surance practices  not  In  the  public  Interest 
would  coincide  with  a  strong  approach  rec- 
ommended to  the  coming  session  of  the 
Washington  State  Legislature. 

The  legislature's  Interim  Instu-ance  Com- 
mittee under  Chairman  Karl  V.  Herrmann, 
state  senator  from  Spokane,  Is  also  critical 
of  auto  Insurance  cancellation  practices  as 
well  as  the  failure  of  the  state  Insurance 
Commissioner  to  consider  Investment  Income 
In  reviewing  rates. 

[P'rom  the  Machinist,  Jan.  26,  1967  J 

Auto   Policxes   Canceled,    Mant    Unionists 

Repobt 

lAM  members  from  33  cities  In  19  states 
have  written  Tttm  HCachinist  complaining 
that  Insurance  companies  have  canceled  or 
refused  to  renew  their  auto  Insurance 
policies. 

The  protesting  union  members  are  of  all 
ages,  and  deal  with — or  did — most  of  the  big, 
well  known  auto  Insurance  companies. 

Bitterest  protests  come  from  those  who 
cannot  And  out  why  Insurance  was  canceled. 
Most  have  had  no  accidents,  no  arrests,  made 
no  claims — or  only  minor  ones,  and  are  under 
60  years  of  age.  A  66-year-old  Bessemer,  Ala. 
machinist  reported  his  auto  insurance  was 
canceled  this  month.     He  wrote: 

"I  do  not  drink  alcohol  of  any  nature.  I 
never  filed  a  claim  with  this  company  or  any 
other  Insurance  company.  I  have  never  been 
Involved  In  a  trafDc  accident  or  even  a  traffic 
ticket.  I  wrote  this  company  for  an  explana- 
tion why.     Tliey  never  answered  my  letter." 

I'ortunately,  he  got  coverage  with  another 
company  but  only  after  going  through  a  com- 
plete Investigation  and  paying  another 
agent's  commission,  he  stated. 

A  23-year-old  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  member  re- 
ported that  his  insurance  company  recently 
notified  him  that  his  premium  was  being 
raised  SO  per  cent,  to  (565  a  year.  His  was 
one  of  the  middle  cars  in  a  five-car  chain 
accident  last  spring.  He  shopped  around 
and  secured  Insurance  from  another  firm  at 
$529  a  year.     He  wrote : 

"One  of  the  factors  that  brings  up  the  cost 
of  the  Insurance  Is  that  I  am  paying  for 
my  car  on  installments  and  the  bank  with 
whom  I  have  the  loan  requires  full  coverage, 
collision,  etc.  Also  the  Insurance  companies 
put  me  In  a  bracket  that  Is  high  because  of 
my  age  and  becaxue  I  am  unmarried.  How 
can  a  guy  afford  to  get  married? 

"My  driving  record  is  good  and  It  sure 
bums  me  up  to  have  to  pay  such  high 
premlvmis." 

A  union  member  from  Oak  Lawn,  111., 
wrote: 

"I  had  my  auto  Insurance  canceled  In 
October,  1965,  on  the  be«ls  of  three  traffic 
violations  In  the  preceding  five  years 
Frankly,  I  think  the  main  reason  was  be- 
cause I  became  50  years  of  age." 

He  reported  he  got  insured  by  another 
company,  but  the  policy  costs  him  $65  a  year 
more. 

A  Minnesota  member  reports  that  his  In- 
surance company  refuses  to  renew  his  policy 
"because  I  traded  my  station  wagon  off  on 
a  Corvette  Sting  Ray.  I've  had  but  one  ticket 
In  the  past  six  years  and  that  was  four  years 
ago." 

C^NCKIXATION    BKCAUSB   or  SON 

A  union  member  from  South  Montrose,  Pa., 
writes  that  her  family's  auto  Insurance  was 
cancelled  in  1963  shortly  after  her  son,  then 
16  got  his  driver's  license.  She  was  38  and 
her  husband,  42,  at  the  time.  They  drove 
without  liability  insurance  until  they  man- 
aged to  get  coverage  with  another  company 
through  a  relative.  They  had  made  only 
one  claim,  for  $26,  during  the  11  years  with 
the  original  company. 

A  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  member's  Insurance 
was  canceled  because  he  was  honest  enough 
to  tell  the  company  he  had  diabetes,  kept 


under  control  by  a  doctor.     He  had  driven 
26  years  without  an  accident. 

A  Seattle,  Wash.,  member,  an  auto  me- 
chanic, reported  that  insurance  on  his  1957 
Cadillac  was  canceled  without  explanation. 
He  had  had  no  accidents  and  had  made  only 
one  claim,  for  a  windshield  under  the  com- 
prehensive feature.  Insurance  with  another 
company  cost  him  30  per  cent  more. 

INSURANCE    FOB   TWO    WEEKS 

A  Chicago  member's  Insurance  was  can- 
celed two  weeks  after  the  policy  was  issued. 
The  agent  told  him  it  was  because  he  lived 
In  a  predominantly  Negro  neighborhood. 
Although  he  has  never  had  an  accident  he  is 
now  In  a  high-cost  pool. 

A  Kansas  member  thinks  he  was  canceled 
because  the  company  ceased  doing  business 
through  his  agent.    He  had  had  no  accidents. 

Many  members  refxjrted  cancellations  or 
company  refusals  to  renew  after  filing  the 
latest  of  several  claims.  They  felt  the  can- 
cellations were  unfair  because  the  premiums 
they  paid  over  the  yeans  were  much  more 
than  claims  paid. 

Saddest  reports  of  all  came  from  elderly 
members  in  their  CD's  or  70's.  Many  said 
they  had  been  refused  renewal  because  of 
their  age  despite  long  records  of  accident-free 
driving. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty 
Corporation.  Automobile  insurance  in- 
solvencies have  left  their  toll  in  Texas. 
When  one  auto  writer  went  bankrupt 
in  my  State  in  1963,  it  left  some  20,000 
policyholders,  many  of  whom  were  serv- 
icemen, without  insurance  protection. 
Another  auto  insurance  failure  has  left 
nearly  1,000  claimants  who  will  be  lucky 
to  receive  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 

These  companies  that  failed  were  writ- 
ing auto  insurance  for  motorists  who 
were  unable  to  obtain  ooverages  from  the 
standard  casualty  companies.  The 
standard  auto  writers  claim  that  these 
motorists — some  20  million  today — rep- 
resent unprofitable  business.  These 
comr>anies  are  able  to  curtail  their  losses 
from  policy  writings  h(y  eliminating  the 
more  risky  drivers.  Thus,  the  auto  in- 
surance industry,  by  competing  for  only 
the  better  drivers,  has  opened  the  way 
for  the  high-risk  specfelty  companies. 

As  Senator  Dodd  has  pointed  out — 73 
of  these  companies  have  failed  during 
the  last  6  years.  This  Is  appalling  when 
we  stop  to  consider  the  financial  suffer- 
ing caused  thousands  of  policyholders 
and  accident  victims;  1  believe  this  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
running  his  finger  down  the  tabulation 
of  insolvent  high-risk  automobile  insur- 
ance companies  could  figure  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  be  Inter- 
ested in  Senator  Dodd's  proposal  for  a 
Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guar- 
anty Corporation. 

It  is  true  that  my  siipport  for  this  bill 
is  influenced  by  the  fact  that  Michigan 
has  experienced  what  can  happen  when 
an  auto  Insurance  company  goes  broke. 
Twenty-five  thousand  residents  of  my 
State — and  their  families — know  all  the 
ramifications  of  that  all  too  well. 

But  there  is  further — if  not  better — 
reason  for  my  support  of  this  proposal. 

The  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  was  the  vehicle  under  Sen- 
ator Dodd's  direction  for  developing  a 


very  complete  record  of  the  wave  of 
'oajikruptcies  which  has  struck  the  high- 
risk  auto  insurance  field  in  the  past  6 
years.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind— and  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  in 
the  minds  of  other  readers  of  that  rec- 
ord— that  a  solution  is  needed. 

Senator  Dodd  has  proposed  a  solution 
today.  But  he  has  done  more  than  that, 
it  seems  to  me.  He  has  proposed  a  fair 
solution  which  while  giving  peace  of  mind 
to  citizens  will  work  no  hardship  on  the 
many  legitimate  insurers  in  this  country. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
name  as  a  sponsor  of  this  bill  and  join 
Senator  Dodd  in  urging  speedy  consid- 
eration and  action  on  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  necessary  legislation. 
The  car-driving  public  needs  to  be  better 
protected  than  it  is  now.  In  my  State 
of  Wisconsin,  in  recent  years  two  com- 
panies writing  motor  vehicle  insurance 
have  gone  insolvent.  An  estimated 
10,000  number  of  claimants  will  receive 
less  than  45  cents  on  the  dollar  after 
final  distribution  is  made. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  prevent 
future  occurrences  of  this  kind.  I 
would  also  like  to  praise  the  pioneering 
efforts  of  Dr.  Richard  Heins  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  who  contributed  so 
much  to  the  writing  of  this  bill.  His 
work  in  depth  provided  information  in 
the  whole  area  of  insurance  company 
Insolvencies. 


January  26,  1967 
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PLOWSHARE  PROJECT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  delighted  yesterday  to  see  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  endorse  and  support  the  so-called 
plowshare  program. 

I  have  been  trying  to  push  this  study 
along  myself  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate. 

Last  year  I  presented  testimony  to  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
AEC  headed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  concerning  the  need  and 
desirability  of  continuing  Project  Gas- 
buggy  in  New  Mexico,  the  State  which 
the  distinguished  present  occupant  of 
the  chair  [Mr.  Montoya]  represents  so 
ably. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  did  get 
committee  reports  which  would  Indicate 
that  Project  Oasbuggy  should  be  car- 
ried on  if  possible  with  the  existing  funds 
that  were  then  available,  urging  AEC  to 
try  to  reallocate  some  of  Its  funds  so  that 
this  project  could  go  forward. 

This  particular  project  Is  an  under- 
ground explosion  to  try  to  fracture  the 
ground  and  thereby  increase  the  per- 
meability of  the  gas  and  oil  In  that  par- 
ticular area. 

We  have  two  proposed  projects  In 
Colorado  at  the  present  time  which  will, 
if  approved,  engage  in  the  same  type 
of  endeavor.  These  two  projects  are 
known  as  Project  Rulison  and  Project 
Dragon  Trail.  Both  are  deep  nuclear 
shots  in  the  oil  shale  geology  of  the 
area,  deep  undergroimd. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  who  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  and  also  the 


chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  Atomic  Energy  Items, 
has  been  urging — and  did  urge,  as  can 
be  seen  in  yesterday's  Record — that  we 
go  forward  more  rapidly  in  the  plow- 
share program. 

The  program  that  I  mentioned  is  part 
of  the  overall  plowshare  program,  and  it 
is  envisioned  that  it  will  be  directly  ap- 
plicable to  very  useful  endeavors  In  our 
Rocky  Mountain  region. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  of  these  specific 
projects  will  go  forward.  It  is  my  hope, 
also,  that  we  will  be  able  to  proceed  In 
general  with  the  plowshare  program,  so 
that  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy 
can  really  be  made  available  to  the 
people  of  this  coimtry. 

I  applaud  and  am  happy  to  announce 
that  I  will  support,  In  whatever  way  I 
can,  the  urglngs  and  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  on  this  subject. 


U.N.  EFFORTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  efforts 
being  made  by  the  United  Nations  In 
the  Middle  East — which  I  have  called 
time  and  again  the  tinder  box  of  the 
world,  which  could  easily  break  into  a 
tiemendous  conflagration — to  settle  the 
border  problem  between  Israel  and  Syria. 

I  am  much  encouraged  by  today's  re- 
port of  the  U.N.  successfully  sponsoring 
a  meeting  for  the  first  time,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times  report,  since  1951. 
In  all  that  time,  both  sides  have  been 
stoutly  affirming  a  juridical  position, 
which  they  have  laid  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trjring  to  find  some  common 
ground  upon  which  cultivation  could 
continue  in  the  so-called  demilitarized 
zone,  without  involvGig  the  assertion  of 
sovereignty  over  that  zone. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all  should  be 
encouraged  by  this  action.  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  U.N.  will  be  encouraged 
to  continue  tind  persevere  in  this  action, 
and  the  United  States,  I  feel,  will  lend 
Its  support.  The  situation  remains  crit- 
ical. I  intend  to  follow  the  events  very 
closely  and  to  continue  to  report  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
American  people. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  outstanding 
with  the  State  Department  a  request 
for  their  views  on  what  should  be  done 
about  the  three-power  pact  of  1950,  guar- 
anteeing the  armistice  lines  between  Is- 
rael and  the  Arab  States. 

Also  outstanding  Is  the  question  of 
whether  some  accord  can  be  reached  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  deescalate  the  rag- 
ing arms  race  In  that  area. 

Iliese  are  the  big  problems,  but  it  is 
good  to  see  a  little  progress.  I  believe 
that  this  action  by  the  U.N.  represents 
a  little  progress.  I  believe  that  we  should 
be  gratified  and  that  we  should  applaud 
the  U.N.  for  this  initiative,  and  hope  that 
the  U.N.  will  persevere  In  Its  efforts,  un- 
til at  least  this  cause  of  Irritation,  which 
could  Ignite  into  a  conflagration,  may 
be  successfully  removed. 

I  ask  unsmlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  appear- 
ing In  the  New  York  Times  of  Thursday, 
January  26,  1967. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Israelis  and  Syrians  Meet — Reajtiem 

Armistice  Pledge 

(By  James  Peron,  special  to  the  New  York 

Times) 

Jerusalem  (Israel)  ,  January  25. — Israel 
and  Syria  reaffirmed  today  their  17-year-old 
armistice  pledge  to  refrain  from  hoetUe  and 
aggressive  acts. 

The  agreements  came  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  a  United  Nations -sponsored  meeting 
between  the  two  countries  Intended  to  ease 
tensions  along  their  45-mlle  border.  The 
meeting,  which  an  Israeli  participant  de- 
scribed as  "very  correct  and  businesslike," 
took  place  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the  B'not 
Ya'akov  bridge  over  the  Jordan  River  border. 

A  United  Nations  spokesman  In  Jerusalem 
said  that  a  second  meeting  had  been  sched- 
uled for  Sunday  at  Mahanaylm,  a  settlement 
on  the  Israeli  side.  The  town  was  the  site 
of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  agreement  of 
July  20,  1949. 

Israeli  observers  were  pleased  with  the 
results  of  the  first  days  session.  The  Israeli 
delegation  had  asked  for  reaffirmation  of  the 
nonaggression  pledge  as  "an  appropriate  be- 
ginning" for  the  talks. 

XJ.N.    ISSUES    COMMUNIQUE 

The  agreement  was  contained  In  a  com- 
munique lasued  by  the  United  Nations  after 
the  session.  It  was  not  learned  whether 
agreement  had  been  reached  on  any  other 
points,  although  basic  positions  were  re- 
viewed. 

Today's  meeting  lasted  five  hours  with 
consecutive  translation,  from  Arabic  and  He- 
brew into  English,  slowing  the  proceedings 
considerably.  There  were  17  delegates  pres- 
ent, five  for  each  side  and  seven  for  the 
United  Nations. 

The  participants  met  In  a  long-unused  cus- 
toms house  at  the  foot  of  the  Syrian  hills 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan.  They  did 
not  stop  for  lunch.  One  Israeli  spokesman 
said  the  adjournment  had  been  requested  by 
the  Syrians  to  enable  them  to  consult  officials 
in  Damascus. 

The  single-item  agenda,  which  had  been 
agreed  to  without  condition  by  both  sides, 
calls  for  an  attempt  to  find  a  "practical  ar- 
rangement on  problems  of  cultivation  on  the 
armistice  demarcation  line"  to  provide  a 
peaceful  atmosphere  for  farmers  and  clvU- 
lans  along  the  border. 

The  meeting  had  been  called  by  Secretary 
General  Thant  of  the  United  Nations  after 
nearly  three  weeks  of  border  shootings  that 
included  tank  and  heavy  mortar  fire.  There 
were  also  cases  of  sabotage  and  infiltration 
Inside  Israel. 

SOVXKKIONTT    IS    DISPUTED 

Israel  has  maintained  that  she  has  sover- 
eignty In  the  demlUtarlzsd  zones  that  run 
along  most  of  the  Syrian-Israeli  border.  Syr- 
ia disputes  this  claim.  Both  sides  agreed, 
however,  to  ways  of  marking  areas  for  culti- 
vation. 

Today's  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Lieut. 
Gen.  Odd  Bull,  chief  of  staff  of  the  United 
Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization. 

The  Israeli  delegation  was  headed  by 
Moshe  Sasson,  Damascus-born  head  of  the 
armistice  division  of  the  Foreign  Ministry. 
The  Syrian  delegation  was  headed  by  Adlan 
Abdullah,  senior  representative  In  the 
Israeli-Syrian  Mixed  Armistice  Commission. 

It  was  understood  that  today's  session  con- 
sisted of  the  reading  of  an  opening  statement 
by  each  side  setting  out  its  long-maintained 
position  on  the  unsettled  border. 

THE   STIIAKS'    STATXMEt^T 

Mr.  Sasson  said  Israel  Intended  to  abide  by 
the  cease-fire  "on  the  imderstandlng  of  rec- 
iprocity and  on  the  assumption  that  no  hos- 


tile acts  wlU  be  conducted  against  us  from 
the  territory  of  the  other  signatory." 

He  said  Israel  was  ready  "to  negotiate  a 
practical  arrangement  on  problems  of  culti- 
vation" provided  any  agreement  was  "with- 
out prejudice  to  our  stated  views  on  the 
broader  political  and  Juridical  issues"  of 
border  sovereignty. 

An  Israeli  spokesman  summarized  the  Syr- 
ian statement  as  pointing  out  the  fact  of 
Israel's  extended  boycott  of  the  Mixed  Arm- 
istice Commission  and  Syria's  determination 
to  make  Israel  abide  by  the  armistice  agree- 
ments. 

Today's  "extraordinary"  meeting  of  the 
Syrian-Israeli  Mixed  Armistice  Commission 
was  the  first  In  eight  years.  The  last  time 
Israel  and  Ssrria  met  at  a  regular  commission 
session  was  In  1951.  In  the  six  years  that 
followed  there  were  15  emergency  sessions. 
After  that  Israel  stopped  attending. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  commission  fol- 
lowing the  1948  Israeli-Arab  war,  67,000  com- 
plaints have  accumulated. 

The  Israeli  refusal  to  attend  was  based  on 
Syrian  tnslstence  that  Item  No.  1,  sovereignty 
of  the  demilitarized  zones,  be  discussed  be- 
fore anything  else  could  be  considered. 

Syrians  Limit  Coverage 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  January  25. — Before  to- 
day's meettog  with  the  Israelis  the  Syrian 
authorities  had  declined  to  allow  newsmen 
to  cover  the  commission  meeting  from  the 
Syrian  side  and  had  advised  correspondents 
that  Syrian  news  and  views  would  be  broad- 
cast by  the  Damascus  radio. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SECRETARY  OP  COM- 
MERCE JOHN  T.  CONNOR 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago  I  heard  the  announcement 
that  former  Secretary  of  Commerce 
John  T.  Connor  shortly  will  become  the 
president  of  Allied  Chemical  Corp. 

This  announcement  gives  me  an  op- 
portunity, which  I  regret  I  had  not 
seized  last  week,  publicly  to  express  the 
pride  that  I  feel  Mr.  Connor  should 
take  in  the  record  he  established  In 
the  2  years  he  served  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  I  believe  that  he  represents 
the  very  finest  of  talent  and  dedication 
and  purpose  which  our  business  c«n- 
munlty  can  provide  this  Oovenmient. 

Surely,  those  who  look  back  on  the 
history  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
will  note  among  Its  meet  ezcei^cmal 
leaders  this  man,  whom  I  take  occasion 
to  wish  all  good  things,  as  he  anumsB 
this  new  responsibility. 


BALANCE-OP-PAYMENTS    PROBLEM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  our  Nation  has  bem  plagued 
with  a  baiance-of -payments  problem  for 
some  time  now,  and  It  appears  unlikely 
that  final  reports  on  the  year  1966  will 
Indicate  any  substantial  Improvement  In 
our  position  on  this  score.  But  tbe 
vital  point  now  Is,  "Where  do  we  go  from 
here?  What  actions  are  possible  to  re> 
verse  the  tide?" 

Among  recent  articles  which  I  have 
particularly  noted.  In  sampling  public 
opinion  on  our  balance-of-payments 
problem,  are:  "Inside  the  Economy:  The 
Tourist  Gap  Grows,"  written  by  Joseph 
R.  Slevln,  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  January  24;  and  "The 
1967  Payments  Deficit  Crucial  to  U.S. 
Dollar,  Roosa  Warns,"  written  by  Frank 
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C.  Porter,  and  published  in  the  January 
19  edition  of  the  same  newspaper. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  WasUngton  Poet.  Jan.  24, 1967] 

Insidb  the  Economy  :  Thk  Toubist 

Oap  Okows 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

Free  spending  U.S.  tourists  are  raising  bob 
wltb  the  balance  of  payments  and  the  situa- 
tion is  going  to  get  worse  before  it  gets 
better. 

Americans  paid  out  a  record-smashing 
$3.5  bUllon  for  foreign  travel  in  1966,  accord- 
ing to  flash  reports.  That  was  more  than 
twice  the  $1.6  billion  that  overseas  visitors 
8p«nt  here  and  the  resulting  $1.9  bUllon 
"tourist  gap"  was  the  biggest  In  history. 

This  year's  record  remains  to  be  written 
but  officials  are  glumly  predicting  that  the 
worrisome  gap  will  increase  and  that  it  will 
soar  to  a  new  high  of  more  than  $2  billion. 

Americans  are  making  elaborate  plans  to 
travel  abroad.  The  airlines  are  ballyhoolng 
new,  low  fares  and  the  lure  of  foreign  lands 
is  greater  than  ever.  While  there  undoubt- 
edly Will  be  a  rise  In  the  number  of  foreign 
visitors  to  the  U.S.  during  1967,  American 
spending  overseas  has  been  climbing  faster 
than  foreign  spending  here,  and  the  trend 
Is  exi>ected  to  continue. 

The  toiu^t  gap  is  particularly  trouble- 
some now  because  it  is  widening  at  a  time 
when  Vietnam  foreign  exchange  costs  are 
rising  and  Americans  are  importing  larger 
quantities  of  foreign  goods.  It  Is  the  big- 
gest nonnUlltary  cause  of  the  chronic  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  deficits  and  of  a  dan- 
gerous, accompanying  drain  on  this  country's 
gold  reserves. 

The  U.S.  persistently  runs  payments  deficits 
because  It  lends,  spends,  and  gives  away  more 
money  In  foreign  countries  than  it  earns 
from  overseas  transactions.  Firm  1966 
figures  are  not  yet  available  but  officials  es- 
timate that  the  deficit  deepened  from  $1.3 
billion  in  1966  to  more  than  $1.5  billion  last 
year. 

The  Administration  Is  anxious  to  cut  the 
tourist  gap  but  at  this  point  it  would  be 
happy  to  keep  it  from  getting  bigger.  It 
has  been  trying  to  narrow  the  gap  during 
most  of  this  decade  and  has  found  that  It 
does  not  yield  easily. 

The  best  remaining  answer  is  to  try  to  re- 
duce the  toiu-lst  gap  by  Inducing  more 
foreign  vacationers,  businessmen  and  stu- 
dents to  come  here.  The  U.S.  Travel  Service 
has  been  making  a  valiant  effort  on  a  skimpy 
budget  ever  since  it  was  set  up  in  1961  and 
there  are  signs  that  it  soon  may  get  more 
help. 

Foreign  countries  spend'^nuch  more  to  at- 
tract Americans  than  we  spend  to  Interest 
oveneas  visitors  in  traveling  to  the  U.S. 

Congress  voted  $3  million  for  the  U.S.T.S., 
this  year.  The  same  sum  that  it  provided 
last  year.  The  U.S.T.S.  should  be  carrying 
on  massive  advertising  and  promotion  cam- 
paigns overseas  and  should  be  manning  in- 
formation offices  both  here  and  abroad  but 
It  can  do  only  a  small  part  of  the  Job  on  Its 
Inadequate  budget. 

Mr.  Johnson  now  is  considering  a  confi- 
dential Cabinet  committee  recommendation 
that  he  name  a  blue-ribbon  panel  of  top 
private  citizens  to  make  a  thorough  but 
quick  study  of  the  U.S.T.S.  and  the  tourist 
problem. 

The  group  would  be  told  to  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  President  by  May  1.  Its  recom- 
mendations would  come  too  late  to  have  an 
impact  on  travel  plans  for  this  summer  but, 
hopefully,  its  proposals  would  lead  to  the 
Government's  beginning  the  all-out  c?.m- 
palgn  that  it  must  mount  if  the  damaging 


$1.9  billion  tourlEt  gap  is  to  be  reduced  to 
manageable  proportions. 


IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  19,  1967] 
The  1967  Payments  DEilcrr  Crucial  To  U.S. 

DOUIJ^B.    RoosA    Wabns 
(By  Frank  C.  Porter,  Washington  Post  StaS 
Writer) 

The  prospect  of  a  mounting  deficit  In  in- 
ternational payments  "could  make  1967  a 
crucial  year  for  the  dollftr,  and  even  for  the 
standing  and  leadership  of  the  United  States 
in  world  aftalrs,"  Robert  V.  Roosa,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  lieasury,  warned  last 
night. 

Roosa,  now  a  partner  In  Brown  Brothers, 
Harriman  &  Co.  and  sometimes  mentioned 
as  a  possible  successor  to  Treasury  Secretary 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  said  the  deterioration  in 
last  year's  payments  balance  was  masked  by 
large  inflows  of  volatile  funds  attracted  by 
tight  credit  conditions  and  interest  rates 
here. 

But  with  monetary  strains  easing,  he  said, 
some  of  these  inflows  may  be  reversed  in 
1967.  Thus,  "the  statistical  deficit  may  be 
inflated  next  year  in  the  same  way  that  it 
was  reduced  last  year,"  Roosa  predicted. 

The  pajnments  deflclt^the  excess  of  dol- 
lars spent,  lent,  invested  and  given  away 
abroad  over  those  flowing  back  into  the 
country — has  not  yet  been  announced  for 
1966. 

But  it  is  expected  to  approximate  the  $1.3 
billion  reported  for  1965  on  the  overall 
liquidity  basis  of  accounting,  which  Includes 
private  dollar  holdings  overseas  as  well  as 
those  in  central  banks. 

Roosa  noted  however,  that  the  country's 
trade  siu-plus  worsened  substantially  during 
the  year  with  imports  rising  twice  as  fast  as 
exports.  This  was  largely  offset,  he  said,  by 
extraordinary  Inflows  of  some  $2  billion  to  $3 
bUlion  induced  by  the  credit  squeeze. 

Roosa  attributed  these  inflows  largely  to 
Euro-dollars  borrowed  by  overseas  branches 
of  American  banks  at  7  or  8  per  cent  Interest 
and  remitted  to  main  offices  in  the  States  to 
meet  domestic  credit  demands. 

(A  similar  prediction  of  further  deteriora- 
tion in  the  payments  balance  in  1967  was 
made  earlier  in  the  week  by  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Coimcil.) 

The  former  Under  Secretary  addressed  a 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Eoonomic  Club  of  New 
York  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  A  transcript 
of  the  speech  was  made  available  here. 

He  endorsed  President  Johnson's  proposal 
for  a  6  per  cent  surcharge  on  corporate  and 
personal  Income  taxes.  He  counseled  a  re- 
turn to  the  Administration's  "Operation 
Twist"  of  several  years  ago  in  which  short- 
term  Interest  rates  were  kept  high  to  be 
internationally  competitive  while  long-term 
rates  were  kept  low  enough  to  insure  ample 
credit  availability.  And  he  proposed  restora- 
tion of  the  6  per  cent  investment  tax  credit 
"as  soon  as  possible." 

Roosa  also  called  for  Complete  reappraisal 
of  military  costs  in  Europe.  He  backed  Ad- 
ministration guidelines  fbr  its  voluntary  bal- 
ance of  payments  program  but  said  he  was 
surprised  they  were  not  made  even  tighter. 


THE  YEAR  1967  COULD  BE  A  CRUCIAL 
YEAR  FOR  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
a  thought-provoking  lead  editorial,  en- 
titled "The  Persistent  Deficit,"  published 
In  the  New  York  Times  on  Tuesday,  for- 
mer Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Roosa,  respected  in  this  town  for  his 
knowledge  of  fiscal  and  monetary  mat- 
ters, is  quoted  as  saying  that  1967  could 
be  "a  crucial  year  for  the  dollar." 

If  there  Is  Justification  for  his  state- 
ment, I  would  hope  we  would  start  to  do 
something  about  this  problem  in  a  more 


practical  fashion.  There  has  been  much 
discussion,  but  obviously  no  action,  based 
on  the  18-year  continuing  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments,  and  the  continuing 
loss  of  our  gold. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Persistent  DEFicrr 

After  a  solid  decade  of  piling  up  annual 
deficits  in  its  transactions  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  United  States  appears  to  be 
no  nearer  a  solution  for  eliminating  them 
than  it  was  when  they  began. 

The  results  for  1966,  which  have  not  yet 
been  revealed,  may  give  rise  to  complacency 
because  the  deficit  has  been  kept  from  grow- 
ing. But  Robert  V.  Roosa,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  warned  against 
"euphoria,"  pointing  out  that  there  was 
fresh  deterioration  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments during  1966  and  predicting  that  1967 
could  be  "a  crucial  year  for  the  dollar."  The 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  also  fears 
that  the  deficit  will  show  a  substantial 
worsening  in  1967,  which  could  lead  to  in- 
creased foreign  pressure  on  the  nation's  gold 
supply. 

These  expressions  of  alarm  may  at  first 
glance  seem  exaggerated.  The  United  States 
possesses  the  most  powerful  economy  on 
earth,  with  total  output  of  goods  and  services 
approaching  the  $750-billlon  mark.  So  a 
balance-of-payments  deficit  of  a  mere  $1  to 
$2  billion  could  appear  to  be  nothing  to  get 
worried  about.  Furthermore,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  made  progress  in  cutting  down 
the  size  of  the  deficit.  So  it  can  argue  that 
once  the  extraordinary  drain  resulting  from 
the  Vietnam  war  ends,  the  problem  wlU 
vanish. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  deficit  has  not 
been  erased  despite  the  persistent  efforts  and 
firm  pledges  of  three  successive  Presidents. 
Washington  has  had  to  resort  to  a  series  ol 
devices  to  stem  the  outfiow — or  to  minimize 
its  impact — yet  the  deficit  has  gone  on  like 
a  nagging  and  chronic  toothache. 

The  United  States  has  been  able  to  avoid 
really  painful  or  drastic  measures  because  It 
has  a  large  gold  stock  and  because  it  has  been 
successful  in  persuading  most  of  its  cred- 
itors to  add  to  their  dollar  holdings.  But 
the  gold  stock  is  declining  and  Kir.  Roosa 
notes  that  the  Europeans  are  no  longer  will- 
ing to  take  more  dollars.  They  may  con- 
tinue to  cooperate — In  lowering  interest 
rates,  for  example,  when  it  suits  them  to  do 
so;  but  they  are  growing  increasingly  skepti- 
cal— and  nervous — about  the  true  state  of 
the  American  economy,  questioning  whether 
so  stubborn  and  serious  a  deficit  indicates 
some  basic  weakness. 

The  American  economy  Is  rich  and 
healthy.  But  both  its  stamina  and  its 
strength  will  be  suspect  so  long  as  the  deficit 
continues.  Indeed,  the  deficit  may  seem 
small  and  unimportant  but  it  could  become 
an  Achilles'  heel,  exposing  American  influ- 
ence to  financial  attack,  unless  it  Is 
eliminated. 

This  threat  to  American  power  and  to  the 
essential  stability  of  existing  monetary  ar- 
rangements can  no  longer  bs  brushed  aside. 
As  Mr.  Roosa  sees  it,  closing  the  gap  made  by 
the  deficit  deserves  "the  highest  priority" 
this  year.  He  reconunends  reduction  of  mili- 
tary expenditures  in  Europe  and  shoring  up 
of  short-term  interest  rates  to  keep  volatile 
funds  from  fiowing  out.  There  are  other 
approaches,  including  direct  controls  over 
capital,  that  may  have  to  be  employed. 

Unfortunately,  the  Administration  has  not 
called  for  setting  a  priority  or  exploring  new 
approaches,  apart  from  Secretary  Fowler's 
latest  effort  to  seek  coordinated  reduction  of 
interest  rates.  Mr.  Johnson  failed  to  make 
any  mention  of  the  deficit  problem  in  his 
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state  of  the  Union  message  and  his  advisers 
take  the  attitude  that  somehow,  someday, 
the  deficit  will  disappear.  The  last  decade 
has  shown  that  getting  rid  of  the  deficit  Is 
not  so  simple  or  painless  a  task. 

There  may  be  difficulties  Involved  in  clos- 
ing the  gap.  But  an  aU  out  effort,  preferably 
launched  by  a  special  Presidential  message 
conveying  new  determination  and  setting 
forth  new  proposals,  is  called  for.  The 
deficit  must  be  eliminated. 


SOLUTIONS  TO  WATER  POLLUTION 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  a  State  whose  river,  bay, 
and  ocean  shorelines  far  exceed  its  land- 
locked boimdarles,  I  have  had  a  strong 
Incentive  to  work  In  Congress  for  efifec- 
tlve  water  pollution  control  legislation. 
In  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and 
Its  subsequent  amendments,  we  have  be- 
gun to  provide  the  kind  of  national 
leadership  necessary  to  restore  the 
quality  of  America's  waters. 

But  throughout  our  proceedings  on 
national  water  pollution  control  legisla- 
tion, and  In  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  itself,  we  in  Congress  recognized  that 
the  primary  arenas  in  the  battle  against 
pollution  are  the  States  where  the  waters 
are,  and  that  the  primary  responsibility 
for  abating  pollution  lies  with  the  officials 
and  agents  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  my 
own  State  of  Maryland  the  kind  of  State 
leadership  needed  for  the  fight  against 
water  pollution  is  already  emerging.  For 
example,  at  a  recent  hearing  conducted 
by  the  Maryland  Department  of  Water 
Resources  at  our  State  capital,  Annapolis, 
Mr.  Werner  Fomos,  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  who  repre- 
sents Anne  Arundel  County,  delivered  a 
comprehensive  and  incisive  statement  on 
Maryland's  water  pollution  problems  and 
offered  positive  solutions  to  those  prob- 
lems. 

Delegate  Fomos  accurately  summar- 
ized the  threat  water  pollution  poses  to 
every  State  in  our  Nation  when  he  said : 

We  all  know  what  happens  when  there 
isnt  enough  clean  water  for  all  necessary 
and  desirable  purpKJses.  First  the  desirable 
uses  go.  Both  sport  and  commercial  fishing 
come  to  an  end.  In  the  face  of  growing  needs 
for  recreational  opportunities,  those  op- 
portunities are  lost  or  become  greatly  re- 
stricted. At  the  extreme,  people  close  their 
homes  and  move  elsewhere.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  costs  of  providing  safe  water  for 
essential  domestic  and  county  purposes  go  up- 

These  are  some  of  the  costs  that  ultimately 
must  be  paid  when  too  many  of  us  become 
bemused  with  the  fallacy  that  water  pollu- 
tion control  costs  too  much  money.  The 
simple  fact  Is  that  water  pollution  can,  in 
the  long  run,  become  far  more  expensive 
than  its  control — more  expensive  In  actual 
dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  other 
costs. 

Werner  Fomos  represents  not  only  the 
kind  of  State  leadership  we  envisioned 
In  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  but 
also  the  kind  of  State  leadership  which 
promises  to  rejuvenate  State  government 
across  the  board.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  statement  on  water  pollu- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Delegate  Werner  Fornos,  Dem- 
ocrat, Anne  Arondel,  at  a  Public  Hearing 

CONDtrCTED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  MaRTLAND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  Water  Resoxtrces  on  Qoalitt 
OF  Maryland's  Waters,  Annapolis  Armory, 
January  20,  1967 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  you  this  morning  about  one  of  Mary- 
land's major  resource  problems.  Perhaps  I 
understate  the  subject.  All  factors  consid- 
ered, water  has  become  this  state's  preemi- 
nent resource  problem.  In  any  event,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  water  is  one  ele- 
ment of  our  environment  that  deserves  and 
will  continue  for  a  long  time  to  deserve  the 
most  careful  and  objective  consideration — 
whether  you  have  441  miles  of  seashore  like 
Anne  Arundel  Countj  or  have  the  head- 
waters of  the  Potomac  River  located  in  your 
county. 

At  the  outset  let  me  congratulate  Paul  W. 
McKee  and  his  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Water  Resources  for  the  obviously  hard  work 
that  has  gone  into  the  water  quality  stand- 
ards we  are  considering  here  this  morning. 
I  know  that  all  the  citizens  of  Anne  Arundel 
and  Calvert  County — the  two  counties  con- 
sidered here  today — are  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  pollution  will  no  longer  be 
with  us. 

I  would  make  the  observation  that  this 
material,  provided  for  in  this  bearing  today, 
deals  primarily  with  water  uses  and  water 
quality  criteria  for  specific  uses,  such  as  rec- 
reation, Ashing,  Industrial  water  supply,  etc. 

The  problems  created  by  these  two  ele- 
ments are  significant  indeed.  But  not  effec- 
tive if  they  are  promulgated  alone.  The  list 
of  problems  and  potential  problems  could  be 
strung  out  Indefinitely  and  some  of  them 
have  to  be  considered  before  any  effective 
water  pollution  control  can  become  a  reality 
in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

What  they  all  add  up  to,  as  matters  stand 
Is  that  rising  water  demand  and  progressive 
destruction  of  water  resources  by  pollution 
are  on  a  collision  course.  Something  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  give.  Either  water  use  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  controlled  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  available  water  resources  by  pollution 
Is  going  to  have  to  be  controlled. 

It  is  just  as  simple  as  that.  And  I  am 
not  deaUng  here  with  theory.  I  am  dealing 
with  fact.  The  use  of  water  for  desirable — 
even  necessary  purposes — has  already  been 
severely  restricted  in  many  locations.  No- 
tices that  say  bleakly  "No  Swimming — Water 
Polluted"  are  today  a  reality  in  many  areas. 
In  Anne  Arundel  County  we  are  quickly  on 
our  way  for  similar  signs.  An  example  is 
the  Severn  River  where  one  apartment  project 
is  pumping  raw  sewage  into  the  river.  The 
destruction  of  once-productive  oyster  beds 
l3  another.  The  oyster,  one  of  Maryland's 
most  valuable  seafood  resources,  by  its  nature 
of  intake  and  secretion  is  more  readily  sus- 
ceptible to  contamination  by  pollutants. 
Chief  areas  of  condemned  oyster  beds  are 
the  Severn  River,  Magothy  River  and  the 
Rockwell  Beach  area  of  the  southern  end  of 
the  county.  Picture  the  forlorn,  peeling  "For 
Sale"  signs  on  peeling  and  blackened  water- 
front establishments  and  homes  in  Masons 
Beach  and  Owlngs  Beach  of  this  county. 
This  blight  on  our  citizens'  property  is  caused 
by  the  dreaded  sea  lettuce.  The  peeling  and 
blackemng  is  a  direct  result  of  the  reaction 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  any  lead-based 
paint.  On  a  hot  summer  day  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  produced  by  the  sea  lettuce  is  so 
strong  to  force  evacuation  of  homes  and 
beaches.  A  very  serious  side-product  of  our 
considerations  today  and  our  need  for  speedy 
action  is  that  no  building  permits  are  avail- 
able for  home  sites  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Inland  IV^  mile  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
South  River  directly  south  to  the  end  of 


Anne  Arundel  County  because  the  water 
table  Ls  from  4  to  5  feet  and  no  sewage  facil- 
ities are  available.  In  Deale,  I  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes  raw  sewage  fioatlng  In  the 
ditches.  Gentlemen  this  is  1967.  What  does 
it  take  for  us  to  act. 

There  comes  a  time  when  there  is  no 
choice,  a  time  when  controlling  water  use — 
or  allowing  it  to  be  controlled  as  a  result 
of  neglect  or  abuse — amounts  to  setting  lim- 
its on  local,  county  or  state  growth  and  well- 
being.  Ultimately  it  amounts  to  setting 
limits  to  the  total  growth  and  weU-l>eing  of 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  seashore  I  described  above  is  one  area 
where  this  fatal  point  has  been  reached  and 
that  area  is  now  reaping  the  consequences. 
We  all  know  what  happens  when  there  isn't 
enough  clean  water  for  aU  necessary  and 
desirable  purposes,  first  the  desirable  uses 
go.  Both  sport  and  commercial  fishing  come 
to  an  end.  In  the  face  of  growing  needs  for 
recreational  opportunities,  those  opportuni- 
ties are  lost  or  become  greatly  restricted.  At 
the  extreme,  people  close  their  homes  and 
move  elsewhere.  In  the  meantime,  the  costs 
of  providing  safe  water  for  essential  domestic 
and  county  purposes  go  up. 

These  are  some  of  the  costs  that  ultimately 
must  be  paid  when  too  many  of  us  become 
bemused  with  the  faUacy  that  water  pollu- 
tion control  costs  too  much  money.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  water  pollution  can.  In 
the  long  run,  become  far  more  expensive  than 
its  control — more  expensive  in  actual  dollars, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  other  costs.  The 
good  life,  the  kind  of  life  we  want  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  children  and  polluted 
water  do  not  mix. 

How  often  have  we  heard  the  refrain  that 
a  community  or  an  industry  cannot  afford 
waste  treatment  or  that  we  don't  want  a 
sewage  treatment  plant  located  here.  How 
often,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  hear  that 
a  commumty  or  an  industry  cannot  afford 
not  to  treat  its  wastes?  Not  very  often. 
Fortunately  this  is  beginning  to  change.  The 
facts  are  beginning  to  get  around. 

The  notion  that  water  pollution  control  Is 
too  costly  is  an  economic  fallacy.  And  there 
is  mounting  evidence  that  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  are  beginning  to  see 
through  the  fallacy.  There  is  more  and  more 
evidence  that  more  and  more  people  would 
rather  pay  for  clean  water  than  to  ftay  the 
ultimate  costs  of  trying  to  live  with  polluted 
water.  The  action  of  the  Anne  Arundel 
County  Council  in  1966  making  available  six 
million  dollars  is  one  concrete  example  of 
this.  The  financing  of  this  Anne  Arundel 
County  eflort  will  be  through  a  bond  issue 
and  federal  subsidies  but  in  the  long  run  the 
people  receiving  the  benefits  will  pay.  The 
significance  of  this  example  is  that  the 
measure  did  not  Just  squeak  through — it  waa 
approved  by  the  unanlmovis  vote  of  the 
Council. 

There  is  a  clear  community  of  Interest  be-' 
tween  the  State  and  the  County  in  every 
asp>ect  of  the  water  pollution  control  effort, 
and  I  emphatically  include  the  two  touchiest 
aspects  of  all.  One  is  the  establishment  and 
administration  of  water  quality  standards 
and  the  other  is  the  construction  of  facilities 
to  purify  the  water  to  enforce  these  stand- 
ards. 

Today's  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  these 
standards.  However,  the  standards  provision 
of  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  re- 
ferred to  in  the  State's  notice  of  this  meet- 
ing covers  considerably  more  than  Just  uses 
and  criteria.  The  second,  and  possibly  most 
important  phase  of  the  standards  provision 
deals  with  the  plan  for  Implementing  water 
quality  criteria.  Tbia  Implementation  plan 
shoiUd  consist  of  the  ways  and  means  to 
control,  abate  and  prevent  water  poUutlon. 

The  plan  of  Implementation  should  consist 
of  the  specific  control  measures  for  counties, 
municipalities,  industries  and  other  sources 
of  pollution.    The  plan  of  Implementation 
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should  bav«  a  timetable  such  as  the  follow- 
ing; 

A  period  for  financing  treatment  works; 

Designing  the  necessary  facUlUes; 

A  period  for  construction; 

A  definite  date  as  to  when  the  treatment 
facility  should  be  In  operation. 

Such  a  realistic  timetable  for  each  source 
of  pollution  should  be  developed  for  every 
significant  source  of  pollution.  The  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that  a  i>eriod  of  no 
longer  than  five  years  be  allowed  for  the 
construction  of  all  Immediate  waste  treat- 
ment facilities.  The  Implementation  plan 
and  the  timetable  for  this  plan  are  Impor- 
tant at  this  pcutlcular  time  because  our 
county  governments  and  our  Industries 
should  be  alerted  to  very  specific  respon- 
sibilities so  that  they  can  take  the  necessary 
steps  as  early  as  possible  to  atrange  financ- 
ing, hire  consulting  engineers.  The  counties 
and  industries  should  also  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  at  these  hearings  so  that 
thelz.  capabilities  for  meeting  these  time- 
tables can  be  considered.  I  am  aware  that  all 
those  Interested  who  were  able  to  get  a  copy 
of  these  notices  are  present  here  today. 
Tour  Invitation  to  me  has  been  passed  on  to 
all  of  the  civic  associations  In  District  6C. 
I  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  many  more 
people  and  ofiScials  would  have  attended  to- 
day's meeting  If  we  were  considering  possible 
costs  and  timetables  involved.  I  would  defi- 
nitely suggest  that  the  counties  and  indus- 
tries meet  with  the  Department  of  Water 
Resources  to  develop  realistic  timetables  for 
Implementing  their  abatement  requirements. 
The  time  schedule  of  five  years  suggested  for 
major  sources  of  pollution  appears  to  be  real- 
istic; however,  I  would  suggest  that  known 
sources  of  pollution  should  be  handled  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  development  of  water  quality  stand- 
ards by  the  State  of  Maryland  Is  a  taaior  step 
toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  eliminating  pol- 
lution. I  must  point  out  that  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  must  be  accompanied  by 
their  planning  and  action  programs.  I 
strongly  suggest  that  the  Oovernor  Instruct 
the  Department  of  Water  Resources  to  Initi- 
ate and  review  programs  of  other  State  Agen- 
cies to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  con- 
tribute to  pollution.  For  example,  the  pol- 
lution abatenxent  program  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Roads  or  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  program  If  they  do  not  have 
It.  In  many  cases  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic roads  can  be  a  source  of  major  pollution 
through  the  disposal  of  soil  and  excavation 
resulting  in  the  elimination  of  earth  cover 
and  subsequent  soil  erosion. 

Most  of  the  counties  of  this  state  are  In 
the  process  of  developing  Master  Plans. 
Water  Pollution  Ck>ntrol  should  be  a  vital 
element  of  those  plans.  For  Instance,  future 
recreation  areas  for  bathing,  boating,  fishing, 
etc.,  m\ut  have  a  high  quality  water  and  the 
necessary  steps  to  achieve  these  quality  goals 
must  be  considered  In  these  plana. 

I  am  today  calling  on  the  Maryland  Con- 
gressional delegation  and  asking  them  to 
take  every  step  necessary  to  eliminate  as  a 
major  source  of  pollution  In  Maryland  waste 
dlspioeal  from  Federal  installations,  such  as 
Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds,  Edgewood  Arse- 
nal and  the  Naval  Academy,  and  that  these 
installations  within  our  state  be  directed  by 
their  departments  to  provide  a  realistic  plan 
of  cleaning  up  waste  from  these  Federal  In- 
stallations and  that  they  comply  with  the 
State's  standanla. 

In  receiving  these  water  quality  criteria, 
I  note  that  they  make  no  provisions  for  waste 
dischargee  from  vessels  and  marinas.  They 
also  are  a  major  so\irce  of  pollution  In  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  have  a  direct  algnlfl- 
oance  with  seafood  growing  areas  and  bath- 
ing and  boating.  I  recognize  that  the  tech- 
n<dogy  with  dealing  with  the  sources  of  pol- 
lution Is  not  highly  developed  and  I  would 
encourage  our  State  Department  of  Water 
Resources  to  lay  out  a  program  which  will 


Incorporate  the  latest  methods  now  being 
developed  and  are  ready  for  use. 

Pollution  caused  by  soil  erosion  is  also 
very  significant  and  not  mentioned  In  this 
document.  I  know  that  all  of  you  have  seen 
oui  muddy  rivers  after  a  heavy  rain.  Cor- 
rective measures  for  this  type  of  pollution 
are  not  well  known;  however,  I  would  urge 
that  v.e  dili^aiitly  seek  solutions  for  this 
type  of  pollution  and  that  all  research  fa- 
cilities at  the  disposal  of  the  State  concen- 
trate on  this  problem. 

I  have  already  referred  once  or  twice  to 
enforcement.  This  has  to  be  an  Integral 
and  expanding  aspect  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol effort  from  the  beglanlng.  I  know  that 
your  standards  have  to  ^e  submitted  to  the 
Federal  government  by  June  30,  of  this  year 
but  none-the-less  I  don't  see  how  It's  pos- 
sible to  talk  standards  Without  talking  en- 
forcement. 

Enforcement  and  water  quality  standards 
go  like  hand  in  glove.  They  are  the  two 
elements  of  the  M.iryland  water  pollution 
control  program  that  are  of  Immense  sig- 
nificance to  state-local  relations  and  to  the 
Ultimate  outcome  of  the  total  water  pollu- 
tion control  eiloic. 

As  a  management-consultant,  a  self-con- 
fessed politician,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  a  former  Federal  official,  and  a 
sometime  observer  of  the  American  scene, 
it  is  my  Judgment  that  the  future  role  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  its  counties  In 
the  water  pollution  control  field  will  turn 
largely  on  these  two  Intcr-related  elements. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  of  these  two  ele- 
ments, water  quality  st^idards  will  become 
in  time  the  controlling  element.  Enforce- 
ment actions  will  still  bo  necessary  but  in  a 
changing  dynamic  program  they  will  be  dif- 
ferent in  the  future. 

Raising  our  sights,  I  realize,  will  not  be 
easy.  But  there  is  an  aspect  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  that  has  been  largely  overlooked 
that  might  make  the  task  much  easier.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  tbrotighout  the 
development  of  this  program  there  has  been 
an  almost  total  preoccupation  with  the  costs 
of  water  pollution  control  and  that  this  one 
factor  has  loomed  so  large  as  to  dominate 
all  other  considerations.  Including  benefits. 

I  can  readily  understand  how  the  members 
Of  our  General  Assembly,  our  Governor,  and 
Others,  hard  pressed  to  find  money  for 
schools,  roads,  hospitals,  bousing,  and  a  host 
of  other  pressing  needs,  have  been  under- 
standably reluctant  to  ask  for  the  relatively 
large  sums  needed  for  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities. Except  perhaps  to  the  scientific  and 
technical  mind,  there  Isn't  anything  very 
glamorous  about  a  sewage  treatment  works 
in  the  first  place,  and  besides,  the  benefit 
seems  to  accrue  mainly  to  the  people  down 
stream.  Manufacttirers,  struggling  to  main- 
tain their  competitive  position  are  likewise 
understandably  reluctant  to  add  on  costs 
from  which  they  can  see  no  Immediate  bene- 
fit and  that,  may  indeed,  put  them  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage. 

The  result  is  that  water  pollution  collects 
some  powerful  friends.  Aa  an  individual,  the 
elected  official  doesn't  IJke  water  pollution 
any  more  than  anyone  else.  As  an  Indi- 
vidual, neither  does  the  Industrialist.  But  a 
simple  fact  of  life  Is  thkt  Individual  inter- 
ests. Individual  standards  and  the  political 
or  corporate  mind  do  not  always  follow 
parallel  courses. 

To  the  extent  that  water  pollution  control 
continues  to  be  merely  a  desirable  objec- 
tive—or even  a  theoretical  necessity— dirty 
water  will  continue  to  have  powerful  friends 
among  political  and  industrial  statesmen  of 
otherwise  impeccable  taste. 

Perhaps  that  Is  why  these  hearings  today 
are  dealing  only  with  Interstate  waters.  It 
seems  to  me  that  U  we  are  truly  serious 
about  water  pollution  in  Maryland,  stand- 
ards should  be  developed  for  all  of  our 
waters.     There  Is  no  reason  why  our  people 


living  near  Intrastate  waters  should  not  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  pollution  abatement  as 
well  as  those  on  Interstate  waters.  Picture 
the  Industry  which  seeks  a  location  free  from 
abatement  requirements  and  locates  on  an 
Intrastate  stream  where  the  state  would  not 
have  adequate  enforcement  powers  to  re- 
qiUre  waste  treatment. 

I  can,  however,  foresee  the  time  when  In- 
dustry  and  government  aUke  will  be  talking 
proudly  of  the  money  they  are  spending  to 
make  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Its  tributaries, 
the  Potomac  and  all  the  water  In  our  state 
sparkle  again — and  winning  legions  of 
friends  In  the  process. 

I  believe  there  is  no  question  about  the 
necessity  for  water  pollution  control.  Water 
pollution  has  caused  much  hardship,  much 
economic  loss,  much  ugliness — but  we  have 
been  getting  by. 

The  pace  of  change,  however.  Is  qulclren. 
Ing.  The  gap  between  mounting  needs  for 
water  for  all  purposes  and  the  supply  ol 
usable  water  Is  already  dangerously  narrow 
in  many  parts. 

The  time  is  here!  Water  pollution  control 
must  be  universally  recognized  not  .is  a 
matter  of  choice  but  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
BUDGET 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  budget  message  comes  closer 
to  grips  with  the  overall  budgetary  needs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  than  any 
Presidential  budget  message  In  recent 
years. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommendation  to  im- 
prove education  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  education  request  comes  very 
close  to  the  fiscal  requirements  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Carl  Hansen's  model  school 
budget  submitted  to  Congress  last  year. 
The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
recommending  the  funds  necessary  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  reit- 
erated his  support  for  self-government 
for  the  people  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

I  regret,  however,  that  the  President 
did  not  recommend  substantially  in- 
creased funds  for  more  playgro'jnds, 
swimming  pools,  and  other  recreational 
facilities.  Greatly  expanded  facilities 
are  imperative  and  urgent,  in  my  opin- 
ion, if  we  are  to  have  a  meaningful  rec- 
reational program  for  boys  and  girls 
throughout  the  year;  especially  during 
the  hot  summer  months. 


AIR  POLLUTION 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
crisis  the  Nation  faces  from  sAt  pollu- 
tion Is  now  at  long  last  beginning  to 
receive  nationwide  attention.  News- 
papers and  magazines  increasingly  are 
relating  the  tragic  tale  of  how  Americans 
are  filling  their  skies  with  pollutants. 
Almost  every  day  articles  filled  with 
information,  expressing  indignation,  and 
demanding  action  can  be  foiud  in  the 
pages  of  the  Nation's  press.  This 
week's  cover  story  in  Time  magazine  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  problems  of 
air  pollution.  Such  publicity  Is  ear- 
nestly welcomed  by  all  of  us  interested  in 
the  battle  for  clean  air  for  only  with  such 
attention  will  the  people  of  this  country 
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come  to  realize  that  a  costly  and  greatly 
expanded  Federal  effort  is  needed  to 
combat  successfully  the  myriad  problems 
of  air  pollution. 

Polluted  air  is  a  form  of  trespass,  and 
the  damage  It  does  is  vandalism.  We 
would  not  tolerate  this  trespass  and 
vandalism  if  it  were  overt,  if  the  pur- 
veyors of  pollution  wandered  about  and 
deliberately  sprayed  citizens  and  their 
property  with  acids,  filth,  and  other  pol- 
lutants. We  should  not  tolerate  the 
trespass  and  vandalism  simply  because 
It  is  remote. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  and  Its 
amendment  in  1965  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  campaign  to  clean  up  our 
air.  While  these  acts  are  important,  of 
and  by  themselves,  they  are  insufficient  to 
guarantee  the  clean  air  we  must  have. 
Further  and  stiffer  legislation  is  re- 
quired. As  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  ably 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  I  be- 
lieve such  legislation  is  forthcoming. 
The  90th  Congress  has  the  opportunity, 
Indeed  the  obligation,  to  pass  new  laws 
so  that  the  purity  of  the  air  we  all 
breathe  is  restored  and  preserved. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  with  me  a  small, 
representative  selection  of  articles  from 
the  Nation's  press  relating  to  the  prob- 
lems of  air  pollution.  A  feature  article 
entitled  "Can  Baltimore  Afford  Its  Dirty 
Air?"  written  by  James  D.  Dilt,  and  pub- 
lished in  last  Sunday's  Baltimore  Sun, 
pohits  out  that  25  tons  of  pollutants 
monthly  fall  on  each  square  mile  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  A  lead  story  in  Tues- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  emphasizes  the 
"airshed"  approach  necessary  for  the  ef- 
fective abatement  of  air  pollution.  Last 
Sunday's  New  York  Times  carried  an 
article  stressing  the  need  for  increased 
Federal  participation  in  air  pollution 
control.  Time's  cover  story  mentioned 
among  other  things  how  Gemini  Com- 
mand Pilot  Pete  Conrad  repeatedly  failed 
to  photograph  Houston  due  to  the  dense 
smog  that  usually  hangs  above  the  city. 
A  tragic  example  of  the  great  costs  of  air 
pollution  is  given  in  the  January  12  New 
York  Times,  which  links  a  higher-than- 
average  death  rate  in  Staten  Island,  New 
York,  to  pollution  of  the  air.  The  great 
damage  done  to  agriculture,  estimated  at 
$500  million  annually,  is  told  in  two  arti- 
cles in  the  Saturday,  January  21,  Balti- 
more Sun  and  the  Tuesday,  December 
27,  1966,  New  York  Times.  Finally,  the 
possible  affects  of  air  pollution  on 
weather  is  carried  in  a  November  20, 
1966,  article  in  the  New  York  Times. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  Senators  who  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  problems 
posed  by  polluted  air  and  who  are  deter- 
inhied  to  find  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  at  this  point,  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows; 

IFrom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  23,  19671 
HiOH  Cost  of  Polltjtion:    Can  Baltimore 
Arroao  Its  Dxrtt  An? 
(By  James  O.  Dilts) 
"Tliere  are  certain  obvious  air  pollution  en- 
atles  in  the  city  that  ought  to  Ise  attacked," 


Abel  Wolman  was  saying.  "My  Interest  Is  In 
seeing  which  ones.  Smoke,  for  Instance— why 
should  you  have  it?  People  just  have  to  start 
saying  'I  dont  think  I  want  that  kind  of 
atmosphere.' " 

One  of  the  country's  leading  authorities 
on  a  city's  natural  resources  and  their  pollu- 
tion, Dr.  Wolman  was  seated  in  his  Ames  Hall 
office  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  where 
he  Is  professor  emeritus  of  sanitary  engineer- 
ing. As  he  talked,  across  the  campus  in  the 
basement  of  the  university's  heating  plant, 
fireman  Len  Wlsner  opened  a  discharge  door 
to  take  out  a  few  hours'  accumulation  of 
ashes  from  the  furnace  that  bums  36  to 
40  tons  of  soft  coal  a  day,  thereby  breaking 
the  combustion  cycle  and  sending  darker 
smoke  than  usual  up  the  120-foot  stack, 
which  over  the  past  botir  had  discharged 
roughly  72  pounds  of  ash  along  with  quan- 
tities of  sulphtu"  dioxide  and  nitrous  oxides, 
products  of  coal  burning. 

Some  of  the  stuff  was  no  doubt  destined 
to  land  on  the  tenth-floor  window  sm  of 
Mortimer  K.  BeU,  an  insurance  man  in  his 
sixties  who  has  an  apartment  a  block  from 
the  university.  A  few  weeks  before,  he  had 
written  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  "smoke  from  the  university's 
heating  plant  (that)  has  darkened  the  sky 
for  many  years,  admittedly  to  a  lesser  degree 
in  1966,  but  still  contributing  diu-lng  the 
winter  to  the  Irritants  in  the  air.  .  .  ." 

Yet  earlier  that  morning,  before  Dr.  Wol- 
man arrived  at  his  office,  or  Wlsner  opened 
the  ash  discharge  door.  Bell  had  driven  his 
car  out  to  his  York  road  office.  By  the  time 
he  got  back  home,  he  had  left  roughly  a 
pound  of  carbon  monoxide,  an  eighth  of  a 
pound  of  hydrocarbons  and  a  little  less  than 
an  ounce  of  nitrous  oxides  In  the  air. 

Bell  and  the  engineers  at  the  HopUns 
heating  plant  would  not  consider  their  re- 
spective contributions  to  pollution  signifi- 
cant and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  arent. 
Yet  neither,  except  In  rare  instances,  are 
those  of  any  other  single  polluter.  But  mul- 
tiply the  university's  smokestack  by  several 
hundred,  and  Bell's  auto  exhaust  by  several 
thousand,  add  one  public  and  three  or  four 
private  dumps  In  the  city  where  open  burn- 
ing takes  place,  mix  In  several  auto  Junk- 
yards littered  with  smoldering  hulks  and  the 
result  In  Baltimore  Is  air  that  has  been 
described  (after  Pasadena,  Calif.)  as  the 
second  dirtiest  In  the  country. 

But  whether  tills  city  has  the  second  or 
only  the  third  filthiest  atmosphere  in  the 
United  States  and  whether  others  cheat  on 
the  analysis  of  their  own  isn't  really  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  people  in  downtown  Baltimore, 
at  street  level,  where  the  pollution  is  and 
that  by  any  standard  the  air  they  breathe  is 
dirtier  than  it  ought  to  be. 

SOURCE    OF    POLLUTANTS 

Most  pollutants  get  into  the  air  because 
of  burning,  a  process,  unfortunately,  that 
our  way  of  life  depends  on.  Besides  the 
obvious  necessity  of  heating  home  and  office, 
there  is  a  need  for  power.  The  burning  of 
coal  produces  most  of  the  electricity  used  to 
heat  our  electric  stoves  and  run  our  vacuum 
cleaners.  Many  cities,  Baltimore  included, 
dispose  of  the  resultant  garbage  and  trash 
again  by  burning.  Even  the  automobile, 
which  is  a  highly  inefficient  burner  through- 
out its  lifetime,  all  too  often  ends  up  itself 
in  flames  when  It  is  discarded. 

All  of  this  burning  produces  varying  com- 
binations of  smoke — made  up  of  particulate 
matter,  including  such  stuff  as  fly  ash  and 
Eoot  which  is  large  enough  to  see  and  feel — 
and  Invisible  substances  made  up  of  com- 
plex chemicals.  It  is  these  Invisible  chemi- 
cals, sometimes  acting  in  conspiracy  with 
the  particulates  that  seem  to  pose  the  great- 
er hazard  to  health.  In  other  words,  as  a 
city  sanitarian   neatly   put  it,   "It's   not  the 


blacknees  so  much  as  what's  coming  out  the 

smokestack." 

What  Lb  coming  out  and  who  are  the  pol- 
luters? They  are,  In  ascending  order  of  tons 
of  pollutants  produced:  burning  refuse 
dumps,  heating  furnaces,  electric  power 
plants,  manufacturers  and  cars.  And  they 
throw  out  several  different  materials. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  ashes  and  soot 
filtering  down  from  the  city  skies  to  anuoy 
homeowners  who  have  constantly  to  wash 
their  cars  and  curtains.  But  other  cities 
have  duplicated  Baltimore's  success  in  re- 
ducing the  dust  faUout.  (Even  so,  there  are 
recent  signs  that  particulates  are  once  again 
on  the  rise,  seemingly  due  to  sheer  growth 
in  manufacturing,  power  generation,  etc.) 
Meanwhile,  other  poUutants  have  dramatic- 
ally Increased. 

THREX-TEAB   STITDT 

"Third,"  corrected  John  B.  Brown,  at  the 
division  of  air  quality  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  one  of  the  many  agencies 
Involved  In  local  pollution  control.  Brown 
did  not  elaborate  on  his  judgment  but  in  his 
fourth-floor  headquarters  In  the  State  Office 
Building,  surrounded  by  air-sampling  equip- 
ment In  various  stages  of  repair,  he  did  ex- 
plain that  he  Is  also  the  chairman  of  the 
metropolitan  air  quality  survey  committee, 
established  last  June  to  conduct  a  three-year. 
$1,200,000  study  (75  per  cent  of  the  funds 
come  from  the  Federal  Government)  to  de- 
termine "the  state  of  air  quality  we  have 
now  so  we  can  find  out  whether  more 
strigent  controls  are  needed." 

The  State  Health  Department,  with  the 
help  of  city  officials  and  those  In  Baltimore 
and  Anne  Arundel  counties,  where  pollution 
units  have  recently  been  set  up,  wUl  conduct 
the  study.  There  wUl  be  six  sampling  sta- 
tions In  the  city  (the  three  present  ones  wlU 
be  Improved,  three  others  added)  and  two 
each  in  the  counties.  Some  of  the  grant 
money  Is  being  used  to  get  badly  needed 
instruments  and  personnel  and  in  acquiring 
them,  the  study  has  fallen  somewhat  behind 
schedule.  But  Brown  says  he  will  have  some 
results  by  June. 

However,  there  are  already  some  figures  on 
the  quality  of  Baltimore's  air  available  at  the 
division  of  air  pollution  in  the  City  Health 
Department.  There,  with  the  help  of  some 
32  dust  jars  placed  throughout  the  city  and 
sampling  stations  in  Canton,  at  Morgan  State 
College  and  atop  the  downtown  Plre  Depart- 
ment headquarters,  dust,  suspended  particu- 
lates and  certain  gases  in  the  air  have  been 
measured  for  the  past  several  years.  It  was 
data  from  the  Fire  Department  headquarters 
sampling  station,  sent  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  interpretation  and  released  In  a 
booUet  about  a  month  ago  at  the  National 
Conference  on  Air  Pollution  in  Washington, 
that  revealed  the  fact  that  Baltimore  scored 
the  maximum  level  In  nine  of  fourteen  types 
of  pollution  measured,  second  In  the  nation. 

Ellens  W.  Dahle,  Jr.,  who  oversees  the  air 
pollution  division,  contends  that  things 
aren't  really  as  bad  as  aU  that.  He  points 
out  that  now  only  25  tons  of  stuff  fall  out  of 
the  Eir  on  every  square  mile  of  the  city  every 
month  compared  to  1,000  tons  back  In  1931, 
a  reduction  due  mainly  to  people  using  oil 
or  gas  in  their  furnaces  instead  of  coal. 
Dahle  and  others  at  the  air  pollution  division 
also  claim  that  Baltimore's  poor  showing  is 
misleading  because  other  cities  may  be 
"ftidging  the  flgures."  Some  of  them 
evidently  take  their  samples  high  up  In  the 
air  or  out  near  the  city  line  where  It's  cleaner 
and  some  took  no  readings  at  all  on  certain 
pollutants. 

There  is  an  exotic  variety  of  these;  they 
range  from  copper  to  lead,  from  fluorides 
produced  by  fertilizer  factories  to  'orange 
clouds  of  Iron  oxide  generated  by  steel  plants. 
But  the  most  worrisome  of  the  major  pol- 
lutants is  sulphur  dioxide.  It  Is  a  product 
of  the  combustion  of  coal  or  oU,  and  makes 
up  the  bulk  of  the  junk  put  into  the  air  by 
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power  companies.  Open  burning,  space  heat- 
ing and  manufacturing  also  account  for 
large  amounts  of  It. 

Sulphur  dioxide  production  Is  negligible 
In  the  case  of  the  proliferating  automobile, 
the  nation's  No.  1  polluter.  But  cars  do  emit 
great  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide,  hydro- 
carbons and  oxides  of  nitrogen,  in  that  order. 
The  hydrocarbons  (organic  vapors  such  as 
metane  and  benzene)  and  the  nitrous  oxides 
can  combine.  If  the  sun  shines  on  them  on  a 
warm  day,  to  produce  photochemical  smog. 

THEBMAL  INVEBSIONS 

Baltimore  scored  heavily,  In  the  P.H.S.  sur- 
vey, in  total  suspended  particulates,  hydro- 
carbons, sulphur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  di- 
oxide. Of  course,  on  a  clear  day,  when  the 
wind's  blowing  hard,  this  aerial  refuse 
doesn't  create  much  of  a  problem,  for  most 
of  It  Is  conveniently  carted  off  by  the  natural 
motions  of  the  sea  of  air  above  us  in  whose 
upper  reaches  it  eventually  disperses.  But 
with'  surprising  frequency,  perhaps  a  third 
of  the  time  over  much  of  the  United  States 
(and  chronically  In  lioe  Angeles)  a  thermal 
inversion  occurs.  Inversions  are  a  matter 
partly  of  topography  and  they  happen  moet 
often,  according  to  Dr.  Wolman,  in  the  low- 
lying  seaside  areas — exactly  where  most  cities 
are. 

Usually  the  air  is  warmer  at  the  ground 
and  colder  up  above,  which  accounts  for  the 
atmosphere's  ability  to  clean  Itself  up:  the 
warm  air  rises,  carrying  the  dirt  and  gases 
with  It.  In  an  inversion,  however,  a  layer 
of  warm  air  sneaks  over  the  top  and  traps 
a  layer  of  colder  air  underneath.  This  may 
put  a  roof  as  low  as  500  feet  from  the  ground 
over  a  city  or  an  entire  region  (as  it  did  last 
Thanlcsgiving  Day  along  the  Eastern  sea- 
board) leaving  the  pollutants  and  the  popu- 
lation to  stew,  sometimes  for  days.  In  a 
gigantic  pressure  cooker.  Inversions  can 
occur  In  any  season;  in  the  summer,  smog 
frequently  results  and  it  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Los  Angeles. 

SINISTEB   EFFKCTS 

What  are  the  effects  of  all  this?  Often  the 
brownish  haze  that  is  characteristic  of  most 
cities  today  when  seen  from  the  air  is  not 
even  noticeable  to  the  people  on  the  ground 
who  go  right  on  breathing,  putting  up  occa- 
sionally with  sooty  window  sills  and  watery 
eyes. 

However,  there  can  be  more  sinister  effects 
of  indiscriminately  spewing  stuff  into  the  air. 
Moet  people  know  of  the  disasters  in  the 
Meuse  Valley,  Belgium,  in  the  1930's  and  at 
Donora,  Pa.,  in  1948,  at  London  in  19S2  and 
New  York  the  following  year  and  both  Lon- 
don and  New  York  again  in  1962.  All  of  them 
had  one  thing  in  common:  an  Inversion. 
Twenty  persons  died  at  Donora,  ten  times  the 
normal  rate;  there  were  4.000  excess  deaths 
in  London  in  1952.  The  casualties  were 
mainly  older  people  with  lung  disease.  Sul- 
phur dioxide  was  noticeably  present  at  both 
Donora  and  London. 

Although  the  air  pollution  disasters  proved 
that  inversions  trapping  pollutants  can  kill. 
It  has  not  been  established  with  absolute 
certainty  that  small  doses  of  pollution,  over 
a  long  period,  adversely  affect  health.  But 
all  the  evidence  gathered  so  far  would  Indi- 
cate that  they  do. 

While  carbon  monoxide  can  reach  danger- 
ous levels  in  heavy  traffic  and  on  crowded 
freeways  and  show  up  Immediately  In  re- 
duced response  at  the  wheel,  the  cause  and 
effect  relationship  of  specific  pollutants  In 
other  situations  Is  more  tenuous.  One  dis- 
ease that  more  and  more  scientists  are  con- 
cerned about  these  days  Is  chronic  bron- 
chitis-emphysema, the  leading  cause  of  death 
In  men  over  45  in  England.  (Emphysema 
lessens  the  hing  area  used  for  transferring 
oxygen  to  the  blood;  bronchitis  narrows  the 
small  branches  of  the  bronchial  tree  through 
which  air  passes.  Both  make  breathing 
more  difficult.)  Studies  of  the  disease  In 
England  and  Japan  with  regnrd  to  air  pollu- 


tion are  much  farther  along  than  they  are  In 
this  country,  which  is  more  worried  about 
cigarette  smoking. 

LOWERED    RESFIRATOBY    FUNCTION 

In  any  case,  patients  suffering  from  such 
diseases  have  been  the  subjects  of  a  number 
of  studies  by  William  3.  Splcer,  Jr.,  head  of 
the  division  of  pulmonary  diseases  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Recently  Dr.  Splcer 
studied  two  groups  of  B&ltlmoreans  who  had 
chronic  bronchitis  and  bronchial  asthma, 
measuring  the  effects  of  certain  weather  and 
pollution  factors  on  their  breathing. 

The  two  most  obvious  causes  of  lowered 
respiratory  function  were  variations  in  tem- 
perature and  the  sulphur  dioxide  level,  and 
the  latter  was  the  more  significant.  (Sul- 
phvir  dioxide  gas  alone  can  Irritate  the  nose 
and  throat;  hitching  a  ride  on  a  piece  of 
particle  matter  deep  into  the  lung,  it  can 
injure  delicate  tissue.) 

Still,  Dr.  Splcer  is  reluctant  to  carry  the 
findings  too  far.  "If  you  talk  about  pollu- 
tion in  general.  It  causes  chronic  lung  dis- 
ease," he  says  flatly.  "But  If  you  talk  about 
specific  pollutants — theie  the  evidence  goes 
awry."  There  are,  it  stems,  Just  too  many 
different  things  floating  around  to  pick  one 
out  of  the  air  and  say  It  causes  a  particular 
disease. 

How  much  lung  disease  is  produced  by 
pollution?  Donald  F.  Proctor  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health,  who  has  two  grants  to  investigate 
several  aspects  of  airborne  disease  says,  "The 
Immediate  and  obvious  effects  associated 
with  air  pollution  are  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total  injury  done  by  air  pollution.  It's 
the  top  of  the  iceberg." 

SM0K£  caNTSOL 

What  is  being  done  to  cut  down  the  rain 
of  pollution?  In  the  Baltimore  area,  with 
present  laws,  budgets  and  personnel,  the 
remedies  have  been  somewhat  limited. 

The  city  has  about  nine  men  and  roughly 
$58,000  to  enforce  a  smdke  control  ordinance 
that  restricts  the  emission  of  dense  smoke 
and  fly  ash,  but  "leaves  much  to  be  desired," 
according  to  a  division  spokesman.  The  law 
bends  over  backward  to  be  kind  to  Industry. 
It  provides  for  fines  but  when  the  division 
last  tried  taking  an  offender  into  court  three 
or  four  years  ago,  it  lost  the  case. 

There  is  another  city  law  on  air  pollution 
that  deals  mainly  with  new  or  modified  in- 
stallations. Under  it  the  City  Commis- 
sioner of  Health  Is  empowered  to  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  for  its  enforcement.  They 
have  not  been  written  nor,  according  to  the 
commissioner.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Parber,  are  they 
likely  to  be,  for  a  while  liny  way. 

Neither  have  the  regulations  called  for 
by  the  State  Air  Pollution  Control  Lavr,  In- 
troduced in  the  Legislature  in  1963  by  two 
Harford  county  delegates,  W.  Dale  Hess  and 
John  W.  Hardwlcke.  (Hardwicke  Is  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  He  is 
counsel  to  the  Davison  Chemical  Company, 
a  post  he  held  when  he  Introduced  the  bill.) 

The  state  law  contains  little  in  the  way 
of  enforceable  measures;  it  is  really  a  state- 
ment of  intent.  Under  it  an  air  pollution 
control  council  was  establishod.  It  was 
made  up  originally  of  four  representatives 
of  industry  and  Dr.  Splcer  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  who  argued  for  broader 
representation.  The  council  now  consists  of 
nine  members,  four  from  industry,  three 
from  universities  and  one  each  from  labor 
and  metropolitan  government. 

The  council  was  empowered  to  'formulate 
and  recommend  to  the  board  (of  health  and 
mental  hygiene)  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  control  of  air  pollution."  (The  board  of 
health  and  mental  hygiene  Is  the  governing 
body  of  the  State  Health  Depprtment.)  The 
council  was  also  required  to  "review  the 
policies  and  program  of  the  bO'-d  with  re- 
spect to  air  pollu.ion."  Was  the  council 
then  supposed  to  write  tegulitlons  or  review 
them?     That    has    hter}    tho    discission    a^ 


monthly  meetings  for  some  3Vi  years  while 
precious  little  of  either  has  taken  place. 

PROPOSED  REGULATIONS 

Last  March,  according  to  Thomas  O. 
Tongue,  chairman  of  the  council,  a  public 
hearing  was  attempted  on  "something  similar 
to  regulations."  It  fizzled.  Now  some  other 
loose  regulations  on  controlled  new  or  altered 
facilities  have  been  drawn  up;  they  could 
become  effective  in  May.  (They  consist 
partly  of  guidelines  on  limiting  such  things 
as  sulfur  dioxide.  For  this  pollutant,  .05 
parts  per  million  is  considered  a  critical  level, 
that  Is,  above  it,  effects  on  breathing  have 
been  measured.  The  guidelines  reconmiend 
holding  It  to  .5  ppm,  an  Increase  of  ten 
times.  In  residential  Canton  over  a  recent 
24-hour  period,  the  count  was  .9  ppm.) 

"I  really  think  the  progress  we've  made 
since  last  fall  has  been  quite  acceptable," 
said  Chairman  Tongue,  who  Is  the  manager 
of  engineering  and  development  for  the  Davi- 
son Chemical  Company.  But  he  added,  "If 
there'd  been  an  aroused  public  two  years 
ago,  we'd  have  made  more  progress. ' 

The  charge  that  Baltimore's  air  Is  especi- 
ally dirty  has  aroused  a  number  of  people 
and  it  looks  as  if  progress  now  will  be  less 
slow  in  coming.  "There  are  under  consid- 
eration," according  to  James  B.  Coulter,  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  environmental  hygiene  in 
the  State  Health  Department,  "  a  set  of  regur 
latlons  we  could  adopt  in  Maryland  on  open 
burning  and  control  of  smoke." 

The  air  pollution  control  council  has 
agreed  to  accept  the  proposals  when  they're 
advanced  (between  the  council  and  the  board 
of  health  and  hygiene  there  is  now  a  work- 
able agreement,  established  at  the  Insistence 
of  Governor  Tawes)  but  then,  says  Coulter, 
"there  is  a  long,  tortuous  path,"  until  they 
become  effective.  Still  to  be  considered  Is 
State  control  of  existing  facilities,  in  other 
words,  the  present  polluters. 

The  State  has  about  nine  men  and  $95,000 
a  year  to  carry  out  its  work.  Coulter  wants 
more :  specific  rules  and  regulations,  a  meas- 
uring system,  an  alert  and  emergency  system 
"and  a  strengthening  of  the  law  to  make 
people  at  least  as  valuable  as  fish." 

COMMON  PROBLEM 

Many  ofScials  look  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  them  control  pollution.  The 
Government's  response,  embodied  in  the 
Clean  Atr  Act  of  1963  which  provides  grants 
for  state  and  local  enforcement  programs.  Is 
to  pitch  the  ball  right  back  to  City  Hall  and 
the  State  House  where  it  unquestionably  be- 
longs. For  proof,  one  need  only  look  at  Los 
Angeles  which  was  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  either  cleaning  up  its  atmosphere  or  aban- 
doning it. 

In  1947  the  city  and  surrounding  counties 
mounted  an  air  pollution  program  unequaled 
anywhere.  Laws  were  passed  requiring  cars 
to  have  pollution-limiting  devices  and  In- 
dustry reduced  its  emissions  by  80  per  cent, 
the  result  being  that  while  Los  Angeles  air 
now  Is  not  always  pleasant,  people  can  at 
least  live  In  !t. 

It  is  difflcult  to  overemphasize  the  inten- 
sity of  feeling,  and  the  duplicity,  that  air 
pollution  arouses  in  people.  Virtually  no  one 
is  willing  to  discuss  the  pollutants  emerging 
from  his  own  smokestack  but  Is  quick  to 
point  out  a  dirtier  one  nearby.  Said  William 
H.  Megonnell,  of  the  Division  of  Air  Pollution 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  a  recent 
speech:  "Nobody  escapes  reafKjnsibllity  for 
...  air  pollution.  It  should  be  equally  ap- 
parent, since  we  all  live  in  a  sea  of  air,  that 
we  cannot  completely  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  polluted  atmospheres.  Not  so 
obvious,  perhaps.  Is  the  fact  that  each  of  us 
win  have  to  pay  for  abatement  and  control. 
It  Is  not  exclusively  the  other  fellow's  prob- 
lem: It  Is  yours  and  mine  as  well." 

Automobiles  are  the  greatest  polluters. 
Biow-by  devices  eliminating  eml.ssions  from 
tho  cra-ik.-'isr'  are  standard  equipment  on 
most  moclek  row  a-d  by  1968  cars  will  come 
equipped  with  devices  to  control  nio.st  of  the 
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stuff  coming  out  the  tail  pipe.  These  will 
not  be  cheap — $40  to  $50  according  to  one 
estimate.  Are  Americans  willing  to  pay  for 
and  maintain  them?  It  is  the  cost  of  fresh 
sir. 

INDUSTRY'S  RECORD 

Will  Industry  be  willing  to  clean  up  its 
smokestacks?  Except  in  the  face  of  strict 
laws,  it  record  thus  far  has  been  dismal, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  Is  plenty  of  pollu- 
tion-control equipment  available.  True,  It 
Is  expensive,  but  there  Is  often  compensation 
In  the  recovery  of  usable  materials.  But  we 
can  count  on  the  ultimate  cost  being  passed 
on  to  the  consumer. 

Few  people  are  as  well  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss these  complexities  as  Dr.  Wolman  who 
for  the  last  50  years  has  served  as  a  con- 
sultant to  cities  and  agencies  all  over  the 
world.    Says  Dr.  Wolman: 

"I  think  one  of  our  first  official  tasks  Is 
B  better  identification  of  the  nature  of 
stmospheric  pollution."  (Maryland  is  con- 
ducting such  a  study.)  "Then  a  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  groups  as  to  what  it  ought  to 
be."  (To  help  them,  the  Federal  Government 
will  soon  publish  criteria  of  air  quality.) 
"Then  a  selection  of  priorities  of  attack." 
(Cars  are  now  being  partially  controlled; 
manufacturers,  the  second  biggest  polluters, 
only  vestigially).  And  a  continuation  of  the 
work  on  the  epidemiology  of  air  pollution 
and  disease."  (There  are  several  such  proj- 
ects under  way  here  and  In  other  parts  of 
the  country.) 

"But,"  adds  Dr.  Wolman,  "we  don't  have 
to  wait  to  Institute  corrective  measures." 
(Stronger  state  laws  will  probably  be  intro- 
duced In  this  session  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  city  is  considering  a  ban  on  open  burn- 
ing.) 

Perhaps  most  Instrumental  In  get- 
ting these  things  accomplished  are  cit- 
izens who  recognize  that  1)  the  air.  In  too 
many  parts  of  Baltimore,  stinks  and  more 
than  that,  is  probably  unhealthy,  2)  things 
can  be  done  to  clean  it  up,  and  3)  we  will 
all  have  to  bear  the  expense. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  24,  1967] 
Cleaning  the  Air:  More  Federal  Power, 
Begional  Control  Likely  in  Antipollu- 
tion Drive — "Airshed"  Groups  Would 
Have  Wnjjt  Authority;  a  Rulino  on 
Diesel  Fumes  Possible — ^Foul  Air  in  thb 

COUNTBTSmE 

(By  Mitchell  Gordon,  staff  reporter  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal) 

Sweeping  new  proposals  for  the  use  of  more 
Federal  power  in  curbing  air  pollution  may 
be  proposed  to  Congress  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

It's  expected  they  will  be  included  in  a  spe- 
cial Presidential  message  on  land,  water  and 
air  resources.  According  to  experts  who  have 
helped  draft  the  proposals,  and  who  believe 
President  Johnson  is  convinced  of  their 
worth,  the  following  will  be  asked: 

—That  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department  be  given  the  authority  to  set  na- 
tional standards  limiting  pollutants  from  all 
sources.  Currently,  HEW  has  such  standards 
in  force  only  for  major  automobile 
pollutants. 

—That  regional  "airsheds"  be  established. 
These  would  embrace  broad  areas,  covering 
parts  of  two  or  more  states,  in  which  pollu- 
tion Is  a  present  or  potential  problem. 

—That  regional  commissions,  comprised  of 
members  from  the  Federal  and  the  appropri- 
ate state  and  local  governments,  be  estab- 
lished to  control  pollution  within  the  air- 
sheds. These  commissions,  like  those  au- 
thorized last  year  for  the  control  of  water 
pollution  problems  Involving  two  or  more 
rtates,  would  have  the  power  to  Impose  unl- 
lorm  control  regulations  throughout  the 
sreaa  regardless  of  the  position  of  Individual 
state  or  local  governments. 

That  HEW  be  allowed  to  step  In  directly 
and  Impose  Its  own  regulations  If  any  re- 


gional commission  falls  to  act  to  curb  pollu- 
tion to  allowable  levels  within  two  years. 

AN  unpredictable  PRESmENT 

President  Johnson,  of  course,  has  surprised 
before  those  who  anticipate  his  actions,  and 
It's  possible  that  any  measures  he  might  pro- 
pose would  differ  somewhat  from  those  listed 
above — particularly  as  concerns  the  creation 
of  regional  commlEslons  whose  power  would 
supersede  that  of  state  and  local  governments 
In  matters  pertaining  to  air  pollution. 

But  air  pollution  experts,  at  any  rate,  be- 
lieve the  President  will  Indeed  advocate 
strong  measures.  In  fact,  they  expect  him 
to  follow  through  with  still  more  action 
against  the  problem — most  likely  by  extend- 
ing Federal  power  to  regulate  automotive 
and  truck  pollutants  not  covered  now  by 
HEW  restrictions.  For  example,  controls 
over  pollutants  emitted  by  diesel  engines 
may  be  forthcoming,  as  may  standards  re- 
stricting the  output  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
by  gasoline  engines.  HEW's  current  rules 
limit  only  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocar- 
bon wastes  emitted  by  autos. 

The  President  is  certain  to  encounter  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  some  of  the  major  pro- 
posals through  Congress,  however.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  special  Senate  subcommittee  on 
air  and  water  pollution  chaired  by  Sen.  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie  (D..  Maine),  says:  "The 
states  rlghters  will  probably  put  up  a  big 
fuss  over  giving  regional  commissions  au- 
thority In  this  area  over  the  state  and  local 
governments." 

with  existing  weapons 
Whether  Congress  acts  or  not  on  the  ex- 
pected set  of  new  proposals,  the  Adminis- 
tration almost  certainly  will  mount  a  more 
vigorous  attack  on  air  pollution  under  Its 
existing  authority.  For  example,  the  1963 
Clean  Air  Act,  broadened  In  1966,  already 
gives  the  Government  some  power  to  take 
legal  action  In  Interstate  pollution  disputes. 
This  power  has  not  been  used  In  a  single 
case  to  date,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  those 
who  believe  the  Government  must  move 
rapidly  and  forcefvOly  against  major  pollut- 
ers. HEW  officials  explain  that  they  have 
had  difficulty  getting  appropriations  to  fi- 
nance their  clean  air  activities,  and  that 
setting  up  an  effective  organization  to  deal 
with  such  a  major  problem  has  taken  much 
time.  Also,  the  work  that  must  be  done  on 
a  single  major  case  is  Intensive  and  time- 
consuming. 

But  they  also  admit  they  haven't  been 
under  as  much  pressure  to  move  as  they  are 
today.  "The  whole  tenor  Is  different  now," 
says  one.  "The  department  is  becoming 
much  more  aggressive,  with  the  public  and 
state  and  local  officials  demanding  we  do 
something." 

HEW's  existing  legal  powers  may  get  their 
first  test  soon.  Secretary  John  Gardner  re- 
portedly Is  preparing  to  call  for  hearings  be- 
fore Federal,  state  and  local  officials  on  the 
alleged  fallixre  of  a  plant  In  Bishop,  Md.,  to 
Install  equipment  controUlng  odors  from  its 
chicken-rendering  operations.  The  smell  is 
bothering  residents  of  Selbyvllle,  Del.,  Just 
across  the  state  line. 

PROSECUTION   FOSStBU: 

A  special  commission  that  Included  Fed- 
eral officials  had  given  the  plant  until  last 
Sept.  1  to  take  adequate  control  measures. 
If  the  hearings  indicate  that  the  plant  has 
Indeed  failed  to  take  the  necessary  action, 
HEW  could  ask  the  Justice  Department  to 
prosecute. 

A  much  more  publicized  case  Involving 
HEW,  and  a  much  graver  and  more  complex 
one,  Is  air  pollution  In  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  metropolitan  area.  Federal  officials 
first  stepped  into  that  dispute  at  the  request 
of  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York,  who, 
complained  that  the  huge  Industrial  complex 
along  the  north-central  part  of  the  Jersey 
coast  was  producing  enormous  amounts  of 
pollutants  that  drifted  over  to  New  York  City. 


Gov.  Richard  Hughes  of  New  Jersey,  while 
conceding  that  this  was  true,  contended  that 
pollutants  originating  in  New  York  were  foul- 
ing his  state's  air.  too. 

The  Interstate  Sanitation  Commission,  a 
body  established  some  years  ago  largely  to 
tackle  Just  such  mutual  problems  of  the  two 
states,  has  had  Utile  success  in  controlling 
pollution.  It  Is  only  an  advisory  group  and 
has  no  real  enforcement  power.  So,  say  crit- 
ics, the  Individual  states  and  localities  often 
have  ignored  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tions rather  than  penaUze  their  own  Indus- 
tries or  lose  out  in  the  competition  for  new 
plants.  Meanwhile,  poUution  has  continued 
to  mount. 

HEW  tried  to  get  the  parties  concerned 
to  arrive  at  a  set  of  recommendations,  and 
formed  an  Interstate  air  pollution  abatement 
conference  to  study  the  problem — which,  as 
it  developed,  was  considerable.  The  National 
Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control  (NCAPC) 
an  arm  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service' 
had  Identified  373  power  plants,  factories 
and  other  pollution  sources  estimated  to  be 
pouring  over  1.000  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  into 
the  air  annually  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
metropolitan  area. 

Last  week  the  confer.nce,  which  Included 
representatives  of  both  states.  New  York  City 
and  the  Interstate  Sanitation  Commission  as 
well  as  Federal  officials,  issued  its  recom- 
mendations. They  included  a  drastic  accel- 
eration of  plans  for  use  of  low-sulphur  fuels 
such  as  natural  gas  and  certain  grades  of 
fuel  oil,  and  the  creation  of  a  bistate  com- 
mission, with  the  Federal  Government  hav- 
ing an  equal  voice  with  either  of  the  states 
This  body  would  frame  regulations  and  would 
act  as  an  enforcer,  with  powers  overriding 
those  of  the  cities  and  states  Involved— In 
short  a  group  very  much  like  the  regional 
airshed  commissions  the  President  is  ex- 
pected to  call  for  on  a  naUonal  scale 

S.  Smith  Griswold,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment s  chief  air  pollution  abatement  official 
and  presiding  head  of  the  Interstate  confer- 
ence  group,  announced  the  recommenda- 
tions. He  indicated  that  If  they  are  not  put 
into  effect  within  six  months,  as  the  Clean 
Air  Act  prescribes,  HEW  Secretary  Gardner  Is 
prepared  to  set  in  motion  the  machinery  that 
could  lead  to  legal  action  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment against  offenders. 

REGIONAL   APPROACH    VITAI, 

Many  in  the  Federal  Government  view  the 
regional  approach  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
a  successful  war  on  pollution.    "We've  tried 

mi'.^?''i  *  P'^'y  ^°^1  approach  and  we 
mean  to  do  so  even  more  In  the  future  but 
It  8  senseless  to  tackle  the  problem  only  in 

i  vr?^"  J"^^""  "  ^  *  regional  one."  uys 
a  NCAPC  spokesman. 

Even  where  the  Federal  Government  has 
no  Jurisdiction— namely,  in  air  pollution 
problems  that  do  not  Involve  two  or  more 
states— it  is  attempting  to  help  local  and  stat* 
governments  finance  their  own  programs  for 
control.  Since  the  Clean  Air  Act  took  effect 
In  1963,  the  Federal  Government  has  spent 
over  $10  mmion  helping  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments  Initiate  and  improve  air  poUuUoa 
abatement  efforts. 

Currently,  Uncle  Sam  Is  authorized  to  put 
up  $2  for  every  «1  pledged  by  state  and  local 
authorities  to  begin  or  Improve  air  pollution 
campaigns  and  $3  for  every  $2  if  the  agency 
dealt  with  represents  two  or  more  jurladie- 
tlons.  Now,  under  an  amendment  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  Federal  fimds  may  also  be 
used  to  match  expendlttires  by  state  and  local 
units  In  keeping  the  programs  running. 

Approximately  30  states  have  put  general 
air  pollution  control  laws  on  their  books, 
most  of  them  only  in  recent  years.  The  Air 
Pollution  Control  Association,  a  private  non- 
profit organization  with  4,000  members  In  in- 
dustry, government  and  other  institutions, 
predicts  practically  all  of  tho  remaining  20 
wUl  follow  within  three  years.  Two  states 
where  bills  have  been  introduced  recently, 
Arizona  and  Montana,  had  been  considered 
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among  the  country's  few  remaining  fresh-air 
havens. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  state  legislator  Just  In- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  give  the  governor 
wide  powers  In  event  of  a  "smog  emergency." 
XJnder  It,  he  would  be  able  to  shut  down 
plants  and  Incinerators,  prohibit  the  move- 
ment of  vehicles  and  stop  the  burning  of 
fuels.  Those  refusing  to  comply  could  be 
fined  as  much  as  $100,000  and  imprisoned  for 
up  to  10  years. 

BAD  SMEU.  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Localities  have  been  active,  too.  San 
Francisco,  which  has  long  boasted  that  its 
air  Is  cleaner  than  that  of  smog-ridden  Los 
Angeles,  recently  had  to  put  Into  effect  a  new 
regulation  controlling  the  emission  of  gase- 
ous, malodorous  solvents  from  dry  cleaning 
operations,  palnt-maklng  plants,  chemical 
factories  and  other  sources. 

Most  state  and  local  edicts  have  aimed  at 
Industry  and  municipal  installations,  such  as 
Incinerators  or  dumps  where  garbage  is 
burned.  Now  polluters  in  agriculture  areas, 
too.  are  targete  for  control.  The  Colorado 
legislature,  for  example,  has  two  bills  under 
consideration  which  would  drastically  cur- 
tall  the  burning  of  waste  materials  from 
farm  operations.  Only  a  few  states.  Includ- 
ing California,  have  similar  restricUons. 

Despite  all  the  lawa  and  regitlatlonB  that 
have  gone  Into  effect,  despite  the  spending 
of  hundreds  of  millions  by  industry  to  reduce 
impurities,  air  pollution  continues  to  grow. 
The  Public  Health  Service  estimates  that 
about  135  million  tons  of  pollutants  are 
being  poured  into  the  air  over  tbe  UJS. 
annually,  some  70%  of  it  as  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  oxides  of  sulphur.  The  PHS  says 
tbe  volume  is  certain  to  rise  In  years  to 
come;  even  if  controls  on  auto  emissions 
prove  reasonably  effective,  it  expects  carbon 
monoxide  wastes  to  double  by  tbe  end  of 
the  century.  Sulphur  dioxide  voliime  Is 
expected  to  rise  to  40  million  tons  from  25 
million  now. 

POIXXmON    SFBEAD    EXPECTSD 

The  PHS  says  120  million  people  In  some 
7,300  communities  are  presently  affected  by 
air  pollution  and  that  25%  of  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation lives  in  areas  described  as  suffering 
"major"  air  pollution  problems.  The  num- 
ber of  people  affected  has  risen  50%  in  the 
past  15  years,  says  the  PHS,  and  It  warns 
that  the  Increases  may  be  even  greater  in 
the  next  IS  years. 

The  service  says  pollution  is  worst  in  the 
nation's  five  biggest  cities,  but  It  notes  that 
a  good  many  smaller  towns  are  now  facing 
the  problem  for  tbe  first  time.  Ranchers  In 
the  little  community  of  Qarrlson,  Mont.,  for 
example,  are  asking  for  9123,000  in  damages 
from  a  phosphate  plant  that  they  claim  has 
emitted  fumes  which  have  caused  their  ani- 
mals to  lose  their  appetites,  give  less  milk, 
produce  more  malformed  calves,  and  develop 
bad   teeth. 

The  PHS  estimates  that  air  pollution  Is 
now  costing  tbe  country  about  911.6  billion 
a  year  In  abatement  equipment,  extra  ex- 
penses for  cleaner  fuel,  damage  to  crops, 
buildings  and  other  property,  and  says  the 
figure  may  rise  to  approximately  920  billion 
by  1975.  As  recently  as  1980.  It  ngured  air 
pollution  costs  at  only  $7  billion.  None  of 
these  estimates  allows  for  tbe  Increase  in 
respiratory  aliments  and  other  health  haz- 
ards that  accompany  air  pollution. 

[Prom  tbe  New  York  Times,  Jan.  22,  19671 
Washingtoiv  Taxis  a  Hamd  on  Pollution 
(By  John  Pascal) 
In  a  community  that  systematically  de- 
posits two  potuids  of  poison  In  the  air  for 
each  of  its  citizens  every  single  day,  it  was 
Inevitable  that  demands  would  Increase  for 
BUI  effective  antidote.  The  rec<»nmended 
antidote  came  last  week,  and,  like  most  medi- 
cines for  a  serious  ailment,  It  was  potent. 


The  patient.  In  this  case,  was  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area,  a  region 
of  16  million  people  living  in  an  aerial 
swamp  thick  with  sulphur  dioxide,  carbon 
mono.xide  and  other  toxins  that  are  the 
inevitable  residuals  of  a  great,  furiously  pro- 
ductive industrial  complex.  The  pollution 
from  sulphur  dioxide,  •  health -endangering 
residue  from  certain  coals  and  fuel  oils,  was, 
for  example,  "the  worst,  the  most  critical 
In  the  United  States,"  according  to  the  Fed- 
eral Public  Health  Service.  Pollution  from 
carbon  monoxide  in  the  region,  the  P.H.S. 
said,  was  "at  or  near  the  top."  Fed  Into  the 
air  from  thousands  of  Incinerators  and  In- 
dustrial smokestacks  and  millions  of  exhaust 
pipes,  the  pollutants  now  amount  to  some 
700  pounds  per  person  a  year  and  cost,  as 
one  authority  calculated  it,  a  total  of  some 
$3-bllllon  a  year,  or  $620  a  family,  principally 
In  property  damage  and  medical  bills. 

Although  both  New  Tork  and  New  Jersey 
and  most  of  their  murtlcipallties  have  been 
making  some  attempt  to  control  air  pollu- 
tion in  their  jurisdictiotis,  progress  has  been 
haphazard,  often  mired  down  by  political 
considerations,  and  not  nearly  rapid  enough 
to  bring  pollution  level*  below  the  accepted 
standards  of  safety  on  a  permanent  basis. 

CONCIRN  IN  WASHINGTON 

The  New  York-New  Jersey  situation  has 
Its  parallel  in  dozens  of  other  major  popula- 
tlon  centers  throughout  the  nation.  Their 
common  plight  has  created  a  growing  con- 
cern by  Washington  and  a  realization  by  the 
Federal  and  local  goveramentf  alike  that  the 
problem  could  not  be  l«ft  to  the  sutes  and 
cities  alone. 

It  has  been  clear  that  unless  Washington 
provided  national  direction  and  authority, 
the  nation  might  face  the  alternatives  grimly 
enunciated  last  month  by  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  John  W. 
Gardner:  "We  can  remain  indoors  and  live 
like  moles  for  an  unspecified  number  of  days 
each  year:  we  can  issue  gas  masks  to  a  large 
segment  of  our  population:  we  can  live  In 
domed  cities,  or  we  can  take  action  to  stop 
fouling  the  air  we  breathe." 

Spurred  on  by  a  growing  public  sense  of 
urgency,  Washington  has  moved  into  the 
battle  in  a«number  of  ways — by  passing  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1963,  for  example,  and  by 
ordering  that  all  new  automobiles  beginning 
with  the  1968  models  b«  fitted  with  exhaust 
controls  to  reduce  carbon  monoxide  emis- 
sions. But  until  last  week,  the  Government 
did  not  function  on  the  operational  level.  It 
did  not  take  an  active  hand  in  formulating 
local  laws  to  meet  specific  pollution  problems. 

Last  week,  in  what  air  pollution  authori- 
ties regarded  as  an  Important  precedent. 
Washington  shifted  Its  approach. 

On  Friday,  after  a  grueling,  often  quarrel- 
some two- week  conference  on  air  pollution 
abatement  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  met- 
ropolitan area,  called  by  H.E.W.,  S.  Smith 
Grtswold,  an  H.E.W.  oCcial  and  the  con- 
ference's presiding  officer,  announced  the 
Federal  Government's  intention  to  become  an 
active  and  equal  partner  in  shaping  a  solu- 
tion to  the  region's  air  i>ollutlon  problems. 
Washington  would  not  only  prescribe  the 
antidote  to  the  poison,  but  In  effect  stay  In 
the  house  to  administer  It  and  to  watch  at 
first  hand  the  patient's  recovery. 

THniD     PAtTNER 

Specifically,  the  Government  said  It  would 
sit  in  as  the  third  partner  with  an  equal  vote 
on  policy  and  administration  on  a  powerful 
blstate  agency  with  full  authority  to  make 
rules  and  enforce  them. 

"It's  the  first  time  the  Government  has 
come  in  on  the  operating  level  like  this," 
Mr.  Grlswold  said.  "There  has  to  be  a  re- 
gional approach  to  air  pollution  and  the  Job 
can't  be  done  without  strong  Federal  partici- 
pation." Mr.  Grlswold  said  that  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  case  represented  a  new  pat- 
tern for  other  areas  ci  the  country,  and 
added. 


"There  are  75  metropolitan  areas  In  the 
country  and  some  of  them,  like  the  Phu- 
adelphla  area,  extend  Into  three  states.  You 
must  get  them  all  to  have  uniform  laws,  unl- 
form  standards  so  that  there's  no  haven  for 
anyone  who  doesn't  want  to  cooperate.  We 
now  have  staff  people  in  eight  of  them  doing 
the  same  kind  of  preliminary  work  we  did 
here  prior  to  this  conference.  In  time  we 
expect  to  get  to  all  of  them." 

Federal,  state  and  local  authorities  were  In 
full  agreement  about  the  Government's  new 
role,  as  they  were  about  most  of  the  other 
conference  recommendations.  The  only  ma- 
jor disagreement  was  over  the  nature  of  the 
bl-state  agency.  The  Federal  Government 
wants  a  new  super-agency.  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  insist  the  Job  can  be  done  by 
the  already  existing  IntersUte  Sanitation 
Commission  if  it  Is  strengthened  by  new  leg- 
Islatlon.  It  now  has  only  limited  power  to 
make  air  pollution  recommendatior..s  and  to 
refer  complaints  for  Individual  state  action. 
Whatever  the  final  decision,  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  Legislatures  will  have  to 
enact  Identical  laws  for  the  new  compact, 
and  then  Congress  will  have  to  approve  It! 

As  for  the  other  conference  recommenda- 
tions, they  dealt  with  specific  air  pollution 
controls  and  went  far  beyond  anything  either 
New  York,  New  Jersey  or  any  of  their  com- 
munities have  yet  proposed. 

Among  other  things,  they  called  for  a  dras- 
tic speedup  In  the  use  of  low-sulphur  fuel* 
to  cut  down  sulphur  dioxide  pollutants. 
Consolidated  Edison,  for  example,  a  major 
sulphur  dioxide  contamlnator  In  the  area, 
would  have  to  switch  from  its  present  2.6  per 
cent  to  1  per  cent  sulphur  fuels  after  Oct.  1, 
1969,  a  full  20  months  earlier  than  required 
under  New  York  City  law. 

Even  stronger  restrictions  would  be  placed 
on  fuel  for  heating  and  other  nonpower-plant 
uses.  Not  only  would  users  of  such  fuel  have 
to  switch  to  lower  sulphur  fuels  by  October 
1969  rather  than  the  May  20,  1971,  deadline 
given  them  by  the  city,  but  the  1  per  cent 
sulphur  content  allowed  them  by  New  York 
City  law  would  be  sharply  reduced  to  0.2  per 
cent  sulphur  on  coal,  and  0.3  per  cent  on 
fuel  oil. 

Also,  no  existing  power  plants  could  be  ex- 
panded and  no  new  plants  built  after  next 
July  1  unless  the  power  generating  com- 
panies gave  assurances  they  had  at  least  a 
20-year  supply  of  low-sulphur  fuel. 

The  proposals  were  generally  viewed  as 
stringent,  and  as  Dr.  Roscoe  P.  Kandle,  New 
Jersey's  Health  Commissioner  told  the  con- 
ference Friday,  they  are  going  to  be  expen- 
sive "and  the  public  is  going  to  have  to  bear 
the  cost."  But  as  Mr.  Grlswold  summed  up. 
"The  problem  Is  acute.  We  have  to  take 
strong  measures.     There  Is  no  other  choice." 

[Prom  Time,  Jan.  27,  1967] 
Menace  m  the  Skies 

On  the  morning  of  Oct.  26, 1948,  at  Donora, 
Pa.,  the  skies  delivered  a  deadly  warning  that 
man  had  poisoned  them  beyond  endurance. 

As  workers  trudged  to  their  jobs,  a  heavv 
fog  blanketed  the  bleak  and  g^rlmy  town.  It 
hung  suspended  in  the  stagnant  air  whU« 
local  businesses — steel  mills,  a  wire  factory, 
zinc  and  coke  plants — continued  to  spew 
waste  gases,  zinc  fumes,  coal  smoke  and  fly 
ash  Into  the  lowering  darkness.  The  atmos- 
phere thickened.  Grime  began  to  fall  out 
of  the  smog,  covering  homes,  sidewalks  and 
streets  with  a  black  coating  in  which  pe- 
destrians and  automobiles  left  distinct  foot- 
prints and  tire  tracks.  Within  48  hours, 
visibility  had  become  so  bad  that  residents 
had  difficulty  finding  their  way  home. 

Donora's  doctors  were  soon  besieged  by 
coughing,  wheezing  patients  complaining  of 
shortness  of  breath,  running  noses,  smart-'' 
ing  eyes,  sore  throats  and  nausea.  During 
the  next  four  days,  before  a  heavy  rain 
washed  away  the  menacing  shroud,  5.910  of 
the    town's     14,000    residents     became    111. 
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Twenty  persons — and  an  assortment  of  dogs, 
cats  and  canaries — died. 

Investigating  the  tragedy,  meteorologists 
concluded  that  it  had  been  triggered  by  a 
temperature  Inversion,  an  atmospheric  phe- 
nomenon that  prevents  normal  circulation 
of  air.  Ordinarily,  warm  air  rises  from  the 
earth  Into  the  colder  regions  above,  carrying 
much  of  man's  pollution  with  it.  Occasion- 
ally, a  layer  of  warmer  air  forms  above  cooler 
air  near  the  ground:  the  inversion  acts  as  a 
Ud,  preventing  the  pollutants  at  lower  alti- 
tudes from  rising  and  dispersing.  Inversions 
are  no  novelty,  but  what  happend  at  Donora 
shocked  public-health  officials  Into  an  aware- 
ness that  such  layers  pose  a  deadly  threat 
to  an  Increasingly  industrialized  and  pollut- 
ant-producing society. 

SULKT  SUN 

On  Dec,  6,  1952.  a  thick  fog  began  to  roll 
over  London.  Hardly  anyone  paid  any  at- 
tention at  first  In  a  city  long  used  to  "pea- 
soupers."  But  this  fog  was  pinned  down 
by  a  temperature  inversion,  and  was  steadily 
thickened  by  the  soot  and  smoke  of  the  coal- 
burning  city.  Within  three  days,  the  air  was 
60  black  that  Londoners  could  see  no  more 
than  a  yard  ahead.  Drivers  were  forced  to 
leave  cars  and  buses  to  peer  closely  at  street 
signs  to  find  out  where  they  were.  Police- 
men strapped  on  respiratory  masks.  The 
Manchester  Guardian  reported  that  London's 
midday  sun  "bung  sulkily  in  the  dirty  sky 
with  no  more  radiance  than  an  unlit  Ctilnese 
lantern." 

Hospitals  were  soon  filled  with  patients 
duSerlng  from  acute  respiratory  diseases; 
deaths  in  the  city  mounted.  The  British 
CoDomlttee  on  Air  Pollution  finally  estimated 
that  during  the  five  days  that  tbe  smog 
smothered  London,  there  were  4.000  more 
deaths  than  would  have  occurred  under  nor- 
mal circumstances.  During  the  next  two 
months,  there  were  another  8.000  excess 
deaths — ^moet  of  them  apparently  caused  by 
respiratory  disease— that  scientists  suspected 
were  a  direct  result  of  the  killer  smog. 

Extreme  air  pollution  again  darkened  Lon- 
don in  1956.  kllUng  1.000,  and  In  1962.  claim- 
ing more  than  300  lives.  In  1953,  a  ten-day 
temperature  inversion  over  New  York  City 
trapped  so  much  air  pollution  that  200  excess 
deaths  were  attributed  to  the  smog  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Greenburg.  then  New  York's  com- 
missioner of  air  pollution.  Another  New 
York  smog  In  1963  killed  more  than  400,  and 
there  were  80  excess  deaths  recorded  in  New 
Tork  during  a  four-day  siege  over  the  last 
Thanksgiving  Day  weekend.  Scientists  sus- 
pect that  thousands  of  deaths  each  year  in 
cities  all  over  the  world  can  be  linked  to 
air  pollution.  Says  U.S.  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  Dr.  Richard  Prindle:  "It's  already 
happening.  Deaths  are  ooctirrlng  now.  Wa 
already  have  episodes  in  which  pollutltKi  kills 
people.  And  as  we  build  up,  we're  going  to 
have  an  Increasing  frequency  of  episodes." 

"TAKE    A    DEEP    BKEATH" 

Such  warnings,  added  to  the  widely  pub- 
licized New  York  and  Los  Angeles  alr-pollu- 
tlou  alerts  and  open  bickering  between  poli- 
ticians and  industry  over  pollution  controls, 
have  made  the  U.S.  suddenly  aware  that 
smog  Is  a  real  and  present  danger.  The 
be'.chlng  smokestacks  that  long  symbolized 
prosperity  have  now  become  a  source  of  Irri- 
tation .  the  foul  air  that  had  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  inevitable  part  of  city  living 
has  suddenly  become  Intolerable.  "Tomor- 
row morning  when  you  get  up,"  reads  a  re- 
cent magazine  ad  placed  by  New  York's  Citi- 
zens for  Clean  Air,  Inc.,  "take  a  nice  deep 
breath.  It'll  make  you  feel  rotten."  In- 
deed, as  the  adjoining  color  pages  show,  tbe 
U.S.  city  dweller  had  ouly  to  look  at  his  sky- 
line last  week  to  see  the  startling  and  omi- 
nous Inroads  that  smog  has  made. 

Air  pollution  has  become  a  world-wide 
preoccupation.  Some  230  miles  southwest 
of  Tokyo,  for  example,  school  yards  In  the 
port  city  of  Yokkalchl  are  filled  with  chil- 


dren running  and  playing  games.  But  their 
shouts  and  laughter  are  muffled  by  yellow 
masks  Impregnated  with  chemicals  to  pro- 
tect them  against  air  polluted  by  nearby 
petrochemical  plants.  In  Tokyo,  where  smog 
warnings  were  Issued  on  154  days  last  year, 
policemen  In  ten  heavily  polluted  districts 
return  to  the  station  house  to  breathe  pure 
oxygen  after  each  half-hour  stint  on  traffic 
duty  in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
breathing  excessive  amounts  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide. 

"Sitting  on  the  hill  of  Lycabettus,  over- 
looking the  valley  of  Athens,"  writes  Greek 
City  Planner  Constantlnos  A.  Doxladls,  "I 
can  see  early  Monday  morning  the  first  dark 
clouds  building  in  the  lower  part  of  the  val- 
ley, where  the  Industries  are.  It  grows,  it 
covers  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  city. 
Gradually  it  reaches  the  eastern  part,  and 
by  expanding  in  height  it  covers  the  rock  of 
the  Acropolis  and  the  Parthenon.  By  then 
everybody  in  the  city  of  Athens  has  had  to 
breathe  the  polluted  air." 

Authorities  In  the  German  state  of  North 
Rhlne-Westphalla  are  so  concerned  about 
the  dangers  of  smog  In  15  Ruhr  districts  that 
they  have  posted  warning  signs  that  will  bar 
traffic  from  roads  in  the  event  that  air  pollu- 
tion becomes  extreme.  And  out  in  space  last 
September,  after  other  astronauts  bad  re- 
peatedly failed  to  photograph  Houston  be- 
cause of  the  dense  brown  disk  of  smog  that 
usually  hangs  above  it.  Oemlnl  11  Command 
Pilot  Pete  Conrad  finally  shot  a  picture  of 
the  city  on  one  of  its  better  days.  Discuss- 
ing the  photograph  after  bis  return  to  earth, 
Conrad  pointed  to  the  reduced  but  ever  pres- 
ent pall  over  the  city.  "Notice  the  air  pollu- 
tion drifting  out  there,"  he  said,  "in  case  any- 
body thinks  we  don't  have  It." 

Smog  disintegrates  nylon  stockings  In  Chi- 
cago and  Los  Angeles,  eats  away  historic 
stone  statues  and  buildings  in  Venice  and 
Cologne.  Rapidly  industrializing  Denver. 
which  for  many  years  boasted  of  Its  crystal- 
line air.  is  now  often  smogbound.  In  Whit- 
ing. Ind.,  a  concentration  of  fog  and  pollu- 
tion from  an  oil  refinery  produced  a  chemical 
mist  that  one  night  last  year  stripped  paint 
from  houses,  turned  others  rusty  orange,  and 
left  streets  and  sidewallcs  covered  with  a 
greenish  film. 

pollution's  riEST  VICTIM 

Air  pollution,  commonly  thought  to  be  a 
result  of  the  Industrial  revolution,  actually 
preceded  man  himself.  Nature  has  long 
contaminated  the  air  with  sand  and  dust 
storms,  with  forest  fires  and  volcanic  erup- 
tions that  spew  tons  of  particles  and  gases 
Into  the  atmosphere.  When  Krakatoa,  a 
volcano  in  the  East  Indies,  blew  up  In  1883, 
the  debris  and  dust  it  hurled  into  the  air 
spread  around  the  globe,  darkening  daytime 
skies  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Krakatoa  dust, 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  produced 
spectacularly  ruddy  sunsets  and  sunrises  the 
world  over  for  months  after  the  blast. 

Nature  even  produces  Its  equivalent  of 
smog.  Over  large  fir  forests,  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous bluish  haze  produced  by  terpenes — 
volatile  hydrocarbons  that  are  emitted  by 
the  trees.  Decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  give  off  gases.  Flowers  saturate  the 
nearby  air  with  pollen  that  causes  such 
allergic  reactions  as  hay  fever  in  man.  It 
was  natural  air  pollution  rather  than  tbe 
man-made  kind  that  claimed  the  man  who 
Is  probably  the  first  recorded  human  victim: 
PUny  the  Elder  died  in  79  A.D.  after  breath- 
ing in  an  overdose  of  sulphur  oxides  emanat- 
ing from  erupting  Vesuvius. 

Once  man  mastered  fire,  however,  he  was 
superbly  equipped  to  surpass  nature's  con- 
tribution to  air  pollution.  The  burning 
process — combustion — powers  most  trans- 
portation In  the  U.S.,  plays  a  vital  role  in  its 
manufacturing,  generates  electric  power, 
heats  homes  and  buildings,  and  consumes 
much  of  Its  refuse.  But  this  year  It  will  also 
pour  140  million  tons  of  pollutants  Into  the 
air.     And  as  population,  industrial  produc- 


tion, number  of  automobiles,  and  other 
Indices  of  U.S.  prosperity  Increase,  the  up- 
ward flow  of  contaminants  will  increase 
correspondingly. 

COLOBLESS    CONTAMINATION 

The  most  obvious  component  of  polluted 
air  is  the  smoke  that  pours  from  millions  of 
home  chimneys,  power-plant  and  factory 
smokestacks,  incinerators  and  garbage 
dumps.  It  consists  of  tiny  pieces  of  carbon, 
ash,  oil,  grease,  and  microscopic  particles  of 
metal  and  metal  oxides.  Some  of  these  par- 
ticles are  so  large  that  they  settle  rapidly  to 
earth,  but  many  are  small  enough  to  remain 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere  until  they  are 
removed  by  rain  or  wind.  Though  the  par- 
ticulates, as  they  are  called,  are  highly  vis- 
ible and  often  the  first  target  of  antipollu- 
tion officials,  they  constitute  only  abut  10% 
of  the  pollution  in  the  air  over  the  U.S. 

Cities  such  as  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis, 
which  after  World  War  n  enforced  vigorous 
and  successful  campaigns  to  clear  smoke 
from  their  skies,  have  now  discovered  that 
their  drives  against  pollution  have  only  Just 
begun.  A  full  90%  of  U.S.  air  pollution  con- 
sists of  largely  Invisible  but  potentially 
deadly  gases.  More  than  half  of  the  con- 
tamination in  the  air  over  tbe  VS.,  for  ex- 
ample, consists  of  colorless,  odorless  carbon 
monoxide,  most  of  It  Isstilng  from  the  ex- 
haust pipes  of  autc«noblles.  trucks  and 
buses. 

The  second  most  plentiful  gas  pollutant  is 
composed  of  oxides  of  sulphur,  produced  by 
home,  power-plant  and  factory  combustion 
of  coal  and  oil  containing  large  percentages 
of  sulphur.  More  than  a  tenth  of  air  pollu- 
tion consists  of  hydrocartwns,  most  of  them 
emanating  as  unbumed  or  only  partially 
burned  gaseous  compounds  from  automobile 
fuel  systems.  Combustion  also  produces 
large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide,  nitro- 
gen oxides  and  other  gases. 

As  If  these  products  of  combustion  were 
not  unpleasant  or  dangerous  enough  by 
themselves,  some  also  undergo  complicated 
chemical  changes  In  the  atmosphere  that 
make  them  even  less  attractive.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  sunlight,  the  hydrocarbons  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  emitted  largely  by  automobile 
exhausts  react  to  produce  the  sort  of  brown- 
ish and  irritating  photochemical  smog  that 
blankets  Los  Angeles  for  most  of  tbe  year. 
"Los  Angeles  smog"  is  a  highly  complex 
soup  containing,  among -other  things,  nitro- 
gen dioxide,  hydrocarbons,  ozone  (a  highly 
active  and  poisonous  form  of  oxygen)  and 
peroxyacyl  nitrate  (commonly  called  PAN). 
"London  smog,"  on  tbe  other  hand,  usxially 
contains  high  quantities  of  sulphur  oxides 
that  react  with  moisture  to  produce  a  dilute 
but  corrosive  rulpburlc-acld  mist. 

Tliough  air  conditioners  can  effectively 
filter  pollutant  particles  out  of  tbe  air,  the 
troublesome  gaseous  contaminants  pass 
through  unhindered.  Thus  city  dwellers 
who  feel  that  they  have  found  sanctuary 
from  the  smog  In  sealed  and  air  conditioned 
offices  and  apartments  are  actually  in  an 
atmosphere  that  may  be  little  better  than 
the  foul  air  of  the  streets. 

FOR    CLEANING,    $600 

The  unwholesome  mess  that  U.S.  citizens 
and  corporations  spew  into  that  great  sewer 
in  the  sky  costs  them  dearly — $11  billion  a 
year  in  property  damage  alone,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Air  pollutants  abrade,  corrode, 
tarnish,  soil,  erode,  crack,  weaken  and  dis- 
color materials  of  all  varieties.  Steel  corrodes 
from  two  to  four  times  as  fsist  in  urban  and 
Industrial  regions  as  in  rural  areas,  where 
much  less  sulphur-bearing  coal  and  oil  are 
burned.  The  erosion  of  some  stone  statuary 
and  buildings  Is  also  greatly  speeded  by  high 
concentrations  of  sulphur  oxides. 

Heavy  fallout  of  pollution  particles  in 
metropolitan  areas  deposits  layers  of  grime 
on  automobiles,  clothing,  buildings  and 
windows;   It  adds  about  9600  per  year  in 
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washing,  cleaning,  repairing  and  repainting 
bills  to  the  budget  of  a  family  with  two  or 
three  children  in  New  Tork  City,  according 
to  a  study  made  by  Irving  Mlchelson,  a  con- 
sultant In  environmental  health  and  safety. 
Because  of  fly  ash  and  soot  from  smokestacks, 
the  main  facade  of  Manhattan's  New  York 
Hilton  was  so  badly  discolored  that  it  had 
to  be  replaced  last  year,  only  3'/^  years  after 
the  hotel  was  completed.  Ozone,  a  principal 
component  of  photochemical  smog,  discolors 
and  disintegrates  clothing  and  causes  rubber 
to  become  brittle  and  crack. 

Vegetation,  too,  suffers  from  polluted  air — 
even  In  rural  areas  that  imtll  recently  were 
believed  to  be  out  of  the  range  of  contamina- 
tion. Sulphur  dioxide  causes  leaves  to  dry 
out  and  bleach  to  a  light  tan  or  Ivory  color, 
kills  the  tips  of  grasses  and  of  pine  and  fir- 
tree  needles. 

Scientists  are  certain  that  the  ozone  and 
PAN  In  Los  Angeles  smogs  have  caused  the 
serlo\is  decline  in  the  citrus  and  salad  crops 
In  the  area.  In  one  of  the  many  smog  ex- 
periments they  are  conducting,  they  have 
planted  lemon  trees  In  small  greenhouses  In 
a  grove  near  Upland.  Pure  filtered  air  Is 
pumped  into  some  of  the  greenhouses,  air 
containing  measured  amounts  of  pollutants 
Into  others.  When  the  fruit  Is  finally  picked, 
the  scientists  will  compare  the  quality  and 
yield  of  lemons  from  trees  In  different  green- 
houses, hoping  to  learn  more  about  how  each 
component  of  smog  affects  the  crop.  Some 
effects  of  the  smog  are  Indisputable.  Such 
diverse  plants  as  orchids  and  spinach  can  no 
longer  be  grown  in  metropolitan  Los 
Angeles. 

In  aeml-rural  Florida,  east  of  Tampa,  large 
amounts  of  fluorides,  emitted  from  phos- 
phate plants  have  rained  down  on  nearby 
citrus  groves,  ranches  and  gladiolus  farms. 
(^ange  and  lemon  trees  that  absorbed  the 
fluorides  produced  smaller  yields,  and  glad- 
loll  turned  brown  and  died.  A  national  alr- 
pollutlon  symposium  reported  that  cattle 
grazing  on  grass  that  was  contaminated  with 
the  fluorldee  developed  uneven  teeth  that 
hindered  chewing  and  Joints  so  swollen 
that  many  of  the  animals  could  not  stand. 
Fluorldee  have  also  etched  wlndowpanes, 
giving  them  the  frosted  appearance  ttt  a 
light  bulb. 

DAICAOB  TO   FBOPLB 

Pollutants  that  Injure  plants  and  erode 
■tone  are  likely  to  have  a  damaging  effect  on 
htmums  too.  Motorists  who  would  never 
contemplate  committing  suicide  by  running 
a  hose  from  their  ezhatist  pipe  into  the  car 
often  unknowingly  endanger  their  lives  by 
exposing  themselves  to  large  amounts  of 
carbon  monoxide  on  expressways  and  In  tun- 
nels and  garages.  Taough  an  hour's  exposure 
to  1,600  jMurts  of  monoxide  per  million  parts 
of  air  can  endanger  a  man's  life,  only  120 
parts  per  million  for  an  hour  can  affect  his 
driving  enough  to  cause  an  accident.  And 
concentrations  of  about  100  parts  per  million 
have  been  found  In  tvinnels  and  garage  and 
on  the  streets  of  Chicago,  Detroit,  New  York 
and  London. 

Assistant  Surgeon  General  Prindle  points 
out  that  a  heavy  cigarette  smoker  carries  a 
3%  to  4%  concentration  of  carbon  monoxide 
In  his  bloodstream.  Thus  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing, he  says,  that  habitual  smokers  are  the 
first  to  turn  up  at  hospitals  during  periods 
of  extreme  air  pollution;  carbon  monoxide 
concentrations  In  their  bloodstream  reach 
a  toxic  25%  to  30%  level  before  those  of 
nonsmokers. 

Chief  culprits  In  the  Donora,  London  and 
New  Tork  smog  disasters  were  probably 
sulphur  dioxide  and  sulphur  trloxlde.  which, 
either  In  gaseous  form  or  converted  Into 
sulphurlc-acld  mist,  can  Irritate  the  skin, 
eyes  and  upper  respiratory  tract.  Extreme 
exposure,  such  as  might  occur  In  an  Indus- 
trial accident,  can  do  Irreparable  damage  to 
the  lungs — and  even  attack  the  enamel  on 
teeth. 
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ABSCNIC    AND    HBART    DISEASE 

Ozone  and  PAN  produce  the  eye  Irritation, 
coughing  and  chest  soreness  experienced  by 
many  Los  Angeles  residents  on  smoggy  days. 
In  laboratory  experiments,  continuous  expo- 
sure to  ozone  shortened,  the  lives  of  guinea 
pigs.  Scientists  also  calculated  that  a  child 
born  In  New  York  City  after  World  War  II 
has  now  Inhaled  the  pollution  equivalent  of 
smoking  nine  cigarettes  per  day  every  day  of 
his  life.  Like  those  in  cigarettes,  some  of 
the  hydrocarbons  Identified  la  automobile 
exliausts  have  produced  cancer  In  laboratory 
animals. 

The  particles  in  pollution  are  Injurious  to 
humans  also.  Carbon  particles  that  blacken 
the  lungs  of  residents  of  London  and  New 
York  carry  gases  absorbed  onto  their  surface. 
They  enable  sulphur  dioxide,  for  example, 
to  penetrate  deeper  Into  the  lungs  than  It 
could  on  Its  own;  without  particles  to  carry 
It,  the  gas  can  be  exhaled  relatively  easily 
from  the  upper  respiratory  tract.  Other  par- 
ticulates act  as  catalysts  In  the  atmosphere, 
speeding  the  conversion  of  sulphur  dioxide 
Into  more  harmful  sulphuric  acid.  Particles 
of  arsenic,  beryllium,  cadmium,  lead,  chro- 
mium and  possibly  manganese,  discharged 
Into  the  atmosphere  by  a  variety  of  man- 
made  processes,  may  contribute  to  cancer 
and  heart  disease. 

Though  researchers  have  not  been  able 
to  prove  a  direct  cause-anri-effect  relationship 
between  air  pollution  and  disease,  they  have 
found  that  the  incidence  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis among  British  mailmen  who  deliver 
the  mall  In  areas  with  heavy  air  pollution  is 
three  times  as  high  as  among  mailmen  who 
work  In  cleaner  reglona.  Researchers  also 
know  that  there  are  more  deaths  from 
chronic  pulmonary  disease  In  high-pollution 
areas  of  Buffalo  than  in  other  neighborhoods. 
Boston  policemen  working  aroimd  high  con- 
centrations of  carbon  monoxide  seem  more 
susceptible  to  the  common  cold. 

EvoLtmoN  or  control 
Alarmed  by  ever-murkier  skies.  Increasing 
property  damage,  unpleasant  odors  and  more 
frequent  pollution  alerts,  communities,  states 
and  the  Federal  Government  have  finally  be- 
gun to  mount  a  systematic  attack  on  air  pol- 
lution. They  have  been  able  to  use  as  a 
model  the  pioneering  antipollution  program 
of  Los  Angeles,  which  evolved  out  of  sheer 
necessity.  Though  the  city  has  frequent 
temperature  inversions  and  lies  In  a  moun- 
taln-rlmmed  bowl  that  ttaps  the  pollutants, 
Loe  Angeles  had  practically  no  pollution 
problem  until  the  1940s,  when  It  began  Its 
explosive  growth  In  population  and  Industry. 
Almost  overnight,  the  clear  air  that  had 
played  so  Important  a  role  In  drawing  movie- 
makers to  Hollywood  was  replaced  by  palls 
of  smoke,  a  brownish  haze  and  offensive 
odors  that  made  city  life  irritating  and  un- 
pleasant. Concerned  Angelenos  began  to 
come  forward  with  Callfornla-size  plans  to 
solve  the  problem.  One  suggestion  was  to 
bore  mammoth  tunnels  through  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  install  huge  fans  in 
them  and  literally  suck  the  smog  from  the 
Los  Angeles  basin  Into  the  desert  to  the  east. 
There  was  one  drawback:  operating  the  fans 
for  a  day  would  require  the  total  annual 
power  output  of  eight  Hoover  Dams.  A  pro- 
posal to  Install  giant  mirrors  to  focus  the 
sun's  rays,  heat  the  air,  and  thereby  cause 
It  to  carry  pollution  up  through  the  inversion 
also  turned  out  to  be  Impractical ;  even  If  the 
entire  basin  were  a  giant  mirror,  scientists 
calculated,  not  enough  heat  would  be  gen- 
erated to  do  the  Job. 

Then,  backed  by  aroused  citizens,  Los  An- 
geles County  established  a  control  board  and 
vested  It  with  the  authority  to  control  any 
pollution  released  into  thye  atmosphere  from 
Los  Angeles  County,  an  area  of  4.000  sq.  ml. 
Running  roughshod  over  obJecUons  from 
many  business  leaders,  the  board  established 
regulations  to  limit  the  amount  of  pollutants 
released  Into  the  air  by  influstry,  banned  the 
use  of  high-pollution  fuels  and  the  burning 


of  Junked  cars  and  garbage.  To  further  limit 
pollution,  the  board  even  ordered  that  paint 
containing  volatile,  smog-forming  chemicals 
not  be  sold  in  containers  larger  than  quart 
size.  It  reasoned  that  such  a  regulation 
would  discourage  large  users  from  purchas- 
ing high-pollutant  paints. 

To  prove  tliat  it  meant  business,  the  board 
brought  to  court  and  won  conviction  of 
thousands  of  pollution  violators.  It  was 
backed  to  the  hilt  by  Angelenos.  In  protest 
against  an  oil  company  that  was  convicted 
of  a  pollution  offense,  1,500  residents  returned 
their  credit  cards  Issued  by  the  firm.  On  a 
single  day  in  1958,  the  board  closed  down 
$58  million  worth  of  Incinerators;  Instead  of 
burning  garbage,  the  county  began  hauling  it 
as  fax  as  40  miles  away  to  use  as  land  fill. 
Aided  and  goaded  by  the  board,  Los  Angeles 
oil  refineries  developed  new  techniques  to 
reduce  sulphur  and  to  trap  and  recycle  mal- 
odorous wastes;  the  refineries  became  the 
cleanest  and  least  oSenslve  In  the  world. 
Power  companies  were  ordered  to  use  low- 
sulphur  natural  gas  whenever  available,  and 
required  to  use  fuel  containing  a  minimum 
amount  of  sulphur  the  remainder  of  the 
time. 

LOSING  BATTLE 

Instead  of  disappearing,  however,  Los  An- 
geles' characteristic  whisky-brown  smog  has 
actually  grown  worse.  The  culprits  are  Loe 
Angeles  County's  3.75  million  autos,  which 
produce  12,420  of  the  13.730  tons  of  contam- 
inants released  Into  the  air  over  the  county 
every  day.  (Some  of  the  remainder  is  con- 
tributed by  planes;  a  4-englne  Jet  expels  88 
lbs.  of  pollutants  during  each  takeoff.)  in 
addition  to  nearly  10,000  tons^  of  carbon 
monoxide,  autos  exhaust  2,000  tons  of  hydro- 
carbons and  630  tons  of  nitrogen  oxides  dally, 
enough  to  form  a  substantial  brew  of  Irritat- 
ing smog. 

At  the  urging  of  the  pollution-control 
bocml,  California  decreed  that  cars  sold  In 
the  state  from  1964  on  be  equipped  with  a 
"blow-by"  connection  to  feed  unburned  gas- 
oline in  the  crankcase  back  Into  the  engine 
manifold.  Another  law  made  it  mandatory 
for  all  1966  cars  sold  in  the  state  to  have 
devices  that  would  reduce  carbon  monoxide 
emitted  from  the  tall  pipe  by  50%,  hydro- 
carbons by  65  % .  A  further  reduction  in  taU- 
plpe  emissions  will  be  required  in  1970.  Tak- 
ing Its  cue  from  experts,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  ordered  Detroit  to  make  similar 
Improvements  on  all  of  Its  1968  cars.  But 
California — and  the  U.S. — are  fighting  a  los- 
ing battle  against  the  autos. 

Inspections  of  California  cars  that  have 
been  driven  more  than  20,000  miles  and  are 
equipped  vrlth  anUpoUutlon  devices  have 
shown  that  as  many  as  87%  fall  to  meet  state 
requirements  for  the  suppression  of  hydro- 
carbons and  carbon  monoxide;  the  devices 
generally  become  less  efficient  vilth  age  and 
are  Improperly  maintained.  Even  If  the  de- 
vices work  perfectly,  however,  they  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  Los  An- 
geles' auto  population — which  Is  expected  to 
Increase  by  another  2,000,000  vehicles  by  1980. 
"Even  If  by  then  the  average  motor  vehicle 
Is  producing  only  one-half  of  the  pollution 
of  today's  average  car,"  says  County  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Officer  Louis  Puller,  "motor- 
vehicle  pollution  will  be  greater  than  It  U 
now." 

rLECnilC    CAB    RESEARCH 

To  solve  the  dilemma.  Puller  believes,  legal 
limitations  may  have  to  be  placed  on  the 
movement  of  autos  Into  heavily  contami- 
nated urban  areas.    Frank  Stead,  a  top  o£B- 
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» The  volume  of  carbon  monoxide  produced 
in  one  day  Is  computed  by  multiplying  the 
amount  released  by  the  burning  of  one  gallon 
of  gasoline  by  the  average  number  of  gallon* 
consumed  In  Los  Angeles.  The  weight  of  this 
volume  of  gas  is  influenced  by  existing  tem- 
peratures and  pressures,  and  can  be  easily 
calculated. 


clal  in  the  state's  public  health  department, 
has  a  more  drastic  solution.  "It  Is  clearly 
evident,"  he  says;  "that  between  now  and 
1980  the  gasoline-powered  engine  must  be 
phased  out  and  replaced  with  an  electric- 
power  package."  The  only  realistic  way  of 
bringing  about  such  a  change.  Stead  feels, 
is  to  "serve  legal  notice  that  after  1980  no 
gasoline-powered  motor  vehicles  will  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  In  California." 

Californlans  have  not  overstated  the  auto- 
pollutlon  case.  In  a  speech  that  had  omi- 
nous ImpU  cations  for  Detroit's  automakers, 
HEW  Secretary  John  Gardner  suggested  that 
"we  need  to  look  into  the  electric  car,  the 
turbine  car,  and  any  other  means  of  pro- 
pulsion that  is  pollution-free.  Perhaps  we 
also  need  to  And  other  ways  of  moving  peo- 
ple around.  None  of  us  would  wish  to  sacri- 
fice the  convenience  of  private  passenger 
automobiles,  but  the  day  may  come  when 
we  may  have  to  trade  convenience  for  sur- 
vival." 

Detroit  has  responded  by  talking  up  Its 
electric-car  research,  demonstrating  new 
batteries  and  fuel  cells,  and  driving  newsmen 
around  In  battery-powered  compact  cars. 
And  Ford  President  Arjay  Miller  insists  that 
a  crash  program  la  on  to  build  an  electric 
ctir.  But  most  auto  officials  believe  that  be- 
tween five  and  ten  years  will  pass  before 
moderately  priced  electric  cars  can  be  pro- 
duced In  volume.  In  Washington  last  week, 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  electric  cars,  New 
York  Democratic  Representative  Richard 
Ottlnger  drove  an  electric  Dauphlne,  powered 
by  sllver-zlnc  batteries  (developed  by  New 
York's  Yardney  Electric  Corp.),  about  70 
miles  on  trips  around  the  city. 

FINIS  AND  PRISON   TERMS 

While  Los  Angeles  ponders  new  strategies 
in  Its  fight  against  pollution,  other  cities — 
aided  by  Increasing  federal  technical  and 
financial  aid  made  possible  by  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1963 — have  begun  to  take  tentative 
and  sometimes  faltering  steps  In  the  same 
direction.  To  reduce  New  York  City's  dirty 
smog,  some  50%  of  which  comes  from  chim- 
neys, smokestacks  and  open  &rea  (compared 
with  only  10%  of  Los  Angeles'  smog),  a  reg- 
ulation has  recently  been  passed  to  limit 
the  sulphur  content  of  fuel  burned  within 
the  city.  It  came  none  too  soon;  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  describes  the  sulphur- 
dlozlde  concentrations  In  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  metropolitan  area  as  "the  worst, 
the  most  critical"  In  the  U.S. 

In  heavily  polluted  New  Jersey,  which 
shares  high  sulphur-dloxide  concentrations 
with  New  York,  a  state  assemblyman  intro- 
duced a  bin  that  would  empower  the  Gov- 
ernor to  shut  down  plants  and  Incinerators 
and  prohlt  the  movement  of  vehicles  and  the 
burning  of  any  fuel  during  smog  emer- 
gencies. Private  citizens  or  corporate  officers 
refusing  to  comply  could  be  fined  as  much  as 
$100,000  and  Imprisoned  for  as  long  as  ten 
years. 

To  clear  the  air  In  Chicago,  the  city  has 
launched  a  campaign  to  force  local  steel 
plants  to  adopt  costly  antipollution  tech- 
niques, and  transportation  officials  are  in- 
vestigating combination  dlesel-electric  buses 
that  would  reduce  exhaust  fumes.  An  Illi- 
nois legislator  has  gone  so  far  as  to  Introduce 
a  bin  that  would  Umit  the  use  of  Illinois 
coal— which  has  a  high  sulphur  content — in 
pubUc  buildings. 

GRADUAL     StJFFOCATION 

But  with  these  few  exceptions,  most  com- 
munities in  the  VS.  have  still  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems.  There  Is  still  time  to  do 
»,  but  It  Is  dwindling.  U.C.L.A.  Meteorolo- 
gist Morris  Nelburger  points  out  that  the  air 
that  now  streams  across  the  Pacific  from 
Asia  is  clean  when  It  reaches  the  west  coast 
of  the  U.S.  It  picks  up  pollution  over  the 
coastal  states,  loses  some  over  the  Rockies, 
and  becomes  dirty  again  as  It  moves  toward 
tbe  Eastern  Seaboard.  "Imagine  the  smog 
that  would  accumulate,"  he  says,  "If  every 
one  of  the  800  million  Chinese  drove  a  gas- 


oline-powered automobile — as  every  Angc- 
leno  does." 

The  Chinese  autos  and  the  new  factories 
that  produce  them  will  quickly  p>ollute  the 
Asian  skies,  Nelburger  fears,  dirtying  the  air 
currents  even  before  they  reach  the  T3.S. 
Eventually,  If  air  pollution  Increases  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  atmosphere  to  cleanse 
Itself,  smog  will  encircle  the  earth,  he  says, 
"and  all  of  civilization  will  pass  away.  Not 
from  a  sudden  cataclysm,  but  from  gradual 
suffocation  by  its  own  effluents." 

Other  scientists  are  concerned  about  the 
tremendous  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  re- 
leased into  the  air  by  the  burning  of  "fossil 
fuels"  like  coal  and  oil.  Because  it  Is  being 
produced  faster  than  it  can  be  absorbed  by 
the  ocean  or  converted  back  into  carbon  and 
oxygen  by  plants,  some  scientists  think  that 
the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  has  In- 
creased by  about  10%  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  gas  produces  a  "greenhouse" 
effect  In  the  atmosphere;  it  allows  sunlight 
to  penetrate  It,  but  effectively  blocks  the 
heat  generated  on  earth  by  the  sun's  rays 
from  escaping  back  into  space. 

NO    APOCALYPSE 

There  has  already  been  a  noticeable  effect 
on  earth — a  gradual  warming  trend.  As  the 
carbon-dioxide  buildup  continues  and  even 
accelerates,  scientists  fear  that  average 
temperatures  may.  In  the  course  of  decades, 
rise  enough  to  melt  the  polar  Ice  caps.  Since 
this  would  raise  ocean  levels  more  than  100 
feet.  It  would  effectively  drown  the  smog 
problems  of  the  world's  coastal  cities. 

The  waters,  however,  need  never  rise. 
Within  his  grasp,  man  has  the  means  to 
prevent  any  such  apocalyptic  end.  Over 
the  short  run,  fuels  can  be  used  that  pro- 
duce far  less  pollutant  as  they  bum. 
Chimneys  can  be  filtered  so  that  particulate 
smoke  Is  reduced.  Automobile  engines  and 
anti-exhaust  devices  can  be  made  far  more 
efficient.  What  Is  needed  \a  recognition  of 
the  danger  by  the  Individual  citizen  and  his 
government,  the  establishment  of  sound 
standards,  and  the  drafting  of  Impartial 
rules  to  govern  the  producers  of  pollution. 
Over  the  long  rim,  the  development  of  such 
relatively  nonpoUutlng  power  sources  as  nu- 
clear energy  and  electric  fuel  cells  can  help 
guarantee  mankind  the  right  to  breathe. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  12,  1967] 
Staten  Island  Deaths  Linked  to  Air  Polltt- 
TioK — Jerset  Is  Called  Probable  Soxtrce 
Atfectinc  Lttng  Cancer  in  North  Area 

(By  Peter  Klhss) 

Higher  death  rates  from  respiratory  cancer 
In  northern  Staten  Island  probably  result, 
at  least  In  part,  from  air  pollution  produced 
In  New  Jersey,  the  Interstate  alr-poUutlon 
conference  was  told  here  yesterday. 

A  study  financed  by  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  was  reported  by  Dr.  Leon- 
ard Greenburg  to  show  that  a  death  rate  for 
white  men  45  years  and  older  at  55.4  per  100,- 
000,  as  against  40.2  In  central  and  southern 
Staten  Island.  The  rate  for  white  women 
was  8.2  In  the  north  and  4.1  In  other  septlons. 

Dr.  Greenburg.  the  city's  first  Air  Pollution 
Control  Commissioner  from  1952  to  1960,  also 
said  that  a  cltywlde  increase  in  deaths  ap- 
pears to  have  occurred  from  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing weekend  weather  Inversion,  which  led  to 
a  smog  alert. 

The  city,  Dr.  Greenburg  said,  had  268 
deaths  from  all  causes  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Inversion,  which  was  Wednesday,  Nov. 
23,  and  exceeded  260  deaths  a  day  for  the 
following  six  days.  This  was  the  only  month 
of  November  with  seven  consecutive  days  of 
250  dally  deaths  or  more  In  studies  going 
back  to  1961,  he  added. 

average  death  rate 

The  Staten  Island  study  by  Dr.  Greenburg 

and    associates  at   Albert   Einstein   College, 

where  he  has  been  chairman  of  preventive 

and  environmental  medicine  since  1960,  re- 


ported deaths  in  the  borough  from  all  causes 
and  from  all  cancer-caused  deaths  averaged 
close  to  rates  for  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Newsmen  recalled  to  Dr.  Greenburg  that 
all  of  Staten  Island  had  been  covered  In 
New  York  State  complaints  about  air  pol- 
lution from  New  Jersey,  while  his  data  would 
imply  that  the  southern  area  was  better  off 
on  respiratory  cancer  death  rates.  His  re- 
sponse was  that  one  factor  might  be  "differ- 
ent types  of  pollutant." 

The  northern  section  along  Kill  van  Kull 
lies  south  of  the  Bayonne  and  Elizabeth  com- 
plexes of  mixed  Industry.  New  York  State 
has  also  complained  of  pollution  along  Ar- 
thur Kill  from  the  Linden,  Carteret,  Wood- 
bridge  and  Perth  Amboy  areais. 

New  Jersey  has  insisted  at  the  conference 
at  the  Statler-HUton  Hotel  that  each  state's 
pollution  affects  the  other  with  shifting 
winds. 

William  A.  Munroe.  New  Jersey  Health 
Department  representative,  commented  to 
newsmen  that  northern  Staten  Island  had 
"high-density  population — ^more  automobiles 
and  more  people  keeping  warm"  than  the 
south. 

Dr.  Greenburg  suggested  that  cancer 
deaths  In  the  north  section  might  also  be 
linked  to  lower-Income  status.  Indicated  by 
more  persons  housed  In  each  room  than  In 
the  south. 

inversion  deaths 

New  York  City's  Health  Department, 
queried  later  about  the  Thanksgiving  inver- 
sion deaths,  reported  deaths  from  all  causes 
In  the  five  boroughs  numbered  269  on  both 
Nov.  23  and  Nov.  24,  followed  by  254  on 
Nov.  25.  255  on  Nov.  26,  263  on  Nov.  27, 
254  on  Nov.  28  and  266  on  Nov.  29. 

This  would  Indicate  80  more  deaths  than 
a  seven-day  average  of  250  a  day,  not  quite 
5  per  cent  for  the  period.  Dr.  Howard  J. 
Brown,  the  city's  Health  Resources  Ad- 
ministrator, said: 

"During  the  period  of  Inversion  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  higher  than  was  expected 
at  this  time  of  year,  but  the  nximber  was  not 
significantly  higher  In  a  statistical   sense." 

Hospitals  Commissioner  Joseph  V.  Terenzlo 
had  said  on  Nov.  28  that  "almost  with  cer- 
tainty that  there  was  no  detectable  Immedi- 
ate effect  on  morbidity  [Illness]  and  mor- 
tality because  of  the  smog." 

A  spokesman  said  yesterday,  however,  that 
there  had  been  delays  In  filing  death  cer- 
tificates on  the  holiday  weekend. 

Dr.  Greenburg  told  the  conference  that  Ill- 
ness records  from  hospitals  Indicated  a  rise 
In  bronchitis,  and  In  one  Instance  in  asthma, 
during  the  Inversion  period. 

RESPONSES   POLLED 

In  another  report  to  the  conference.  Dr. 
William  H.  Becker,  research  director  of  the 
Continental  Research  Institute,  told  of  re- 
sponses by  2,052  workers  on  their  experiences 
Nov.  23  through  Nov.  27  in  the  Inversion. 

Of  these,  38  per  cent  reported  one  or  more 
of  a  series  of  symptoms.  Eye  Irritation  was 
the  complaint  of  17  per  cent  of  all  the  re- 
spondents; Increased  coughing,  8.6;  difficulty 
In  breathing,  6.8;  Increased  sputum  produc- 
tion, 5.2;  and  wheezing,  3.2. 

"There  was  an  ascending  positive  response 
each  day,  which  correlated  with  the  ascend- 
ing level  of  the  alr-pollutlon  index  and 
reached  a  peak  on  Friday,  Nov.  25,"  Dr. 
Becker  said. 

In  yesterday's  sessions.  Dr.  Richard  A. 
Prindle,  the  nation's  aselstant  surgeon  gen- 
eral, said  most  of  the  country's  major  sources 
of  sulphur  oxide  pollution  were  "still  uncon- 
troUed." 

He  said  Increased  Illness  had  been  shown 
when  24-bour  concentrations  of  the  contami- 
nant, produced  by  fuel  burning,  exceeded  0.3 
to  0.25  parts  for  each  million  parts  of  air. 
Dr.  Prindle  added  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  recommended  a  goal  that  would  not 
exceed  a  24-bour  average  of  0.1  for  more  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  time. 
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SEES    MASS   StnCIDE 


Carbon  monoxide,  deriving  mainly  from 
motor  vehicles,  was  growing.  Dr.  Prlndle  said, 
to  the  point  where  "we  may  find  ourselves 
using  It  to  commit  mass  suicide." 

California  and  New  York  State  have  recom- 
mended air  quality  objectives  with  an  eight- 
hour  average  of  30  parts  per  million  for  car- 
bon monoxide.  Dr.  Prlndle  suggested  these 
"may  be  too  high  to  aSord  ample  protection 
for  anemic,  respiratory  or  cardiac-Impaired 
persons." 

Oeorge  A.  Jutze,  deputy  chief  of  field  in- 
vestigations for  the  abatement  branch  of  the 
National  Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control, 
told  of  Federal  steel  plate  and  sulphur  di- 
oxide measurements  that  showed  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  tirban  New  Tork  environment  is 
slightly  more  corrosive  than  Chicago,  one  and 
a  half  to  two  times  that  of  Philadelphia  and 
Detroit,  and  at  least  two  times  that  of  St. 
LotOs,  Washington  and  Cincinnati. 

"The  corroelvlty  of  the  suburban  Staten 
Island  environment  Is  quite  severe,  equal  to 
or  greater  than  that  of  Philadelphia  and 
twice  aa  bad  u  St.  Louis." 

Roger  H.  Oilman,  director  of  planning  and 
development  for  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority, said  the  authority  had  experimented 
with  "platoonlng" — sending  vehicles  through 
its  tunnels  a  group  at  a  time  In  heavy  trafflc 
to  minimize  stopping  and  starting — to  bold 
down  exhaust  pollution. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  21,  1967] 
Aa    Pollution    Hurts    Crops — ^Beltsvillx 

Cemtis  Looks  To  Filtzrxd  Orexnhouses 
(By  John  S.  OarroU) 

Scientists  at  the  BeltsvlUe  Agricultural  Re- 
search Center  believe  that  farmers  along  the 
Ilastern  Seabterd  may  have  to  grow  their 
crops  Indoors  to  protect  than  trom  serloiis 
air  pollution  damage. 

The  January  edition  of  Agricultural  Re- 
search, a  Department  of  Agriculture  pubUca- 
tlon,  says  tests  at  BeltsvlUe  Indicate  that 
filtered  greenhouses  may  become  a  requisite 
for  profitable  fanning. 

"Carbon  filtered  greenhouses  are  now  used 
commercially  In  some  parts  of  California,"  the 
report  states.  "Research  of  BeltsvlUe  indi- 
cates that  they  may  be  necessary  along  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  for  growing  sensitive  plants 
without  serious  injury  from  polluted  air." 
KnnErr -three  per  cent  HicHia  tield 

The  BeltsvlUe  research  thus  far  has  been 
concerned  prlmarUy  with  the  elfects  of  pol- 
luted air  on  tobacco  plants. 

In  one  test,  a  sensitive  variety  of  tobacco 
grown  In  filtered  air  produced  a  93  per  cant 
higher  yield  th«ui  similar  plants  in  unflltered 
air. 

The  report  also  comments  on  the  overall 
crop  losses  caused  by  poUuted  air. 

"Last  year  air  pollution  caused  agriculture 
an  estimated  9600,000.000  in  looses,"  the  re- 
port asserts,  "and  the  problem  Is  getting 
worse." 

"Farmers  no  longer  raise  spinach  in  some 
areas  of  New  Jersey  because  of  air  poUutlon. 
Weather  fleck,  caused  by  the  air  poUutant 
ozone,  cuts  yields  and  quality  of  shade-grown 
cigar  wrapper  tobacco  in  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Florida — the  most  valuable  to- 
bacco grown  in  this  country." 

NEW  LAB  OPENED 

"Losses  In  the  925,000,000  crop  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts  have  been  as  high  as 
95,000,000  a  year.  Growers  have  cut  losses  to 
some  extent  by  raising  resistant  vartetiea,  but 
even  these  have  suffered  damages." 

The  BeltsvUIe  center  is  undertaking  proj- 
ects to  combat  these  crop  losses.  A  new 
Plant  Air  Pollution  Laboratory  has  been 
opened,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Howard 
E.  Heggestad. 

Recently,  BeltsvlUe  scientists  discovered 
that  relatively  low  levels  of  osone  and  sulfur 
dioxide  can  combine  to  injure  plants. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  27.  19661 

Ant  PoixtmoN  Top  Ha2ar»  To  Crops  in  Some 

Abeas 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeclt,  Jr.,  special  to  the 
New  York  Times) 

Wasbimoton,  December  26. — In  some  areas 
of  the  United  States  air  pollution  Is  already 
a  greater  hazard  to  agriculture  than  weather 
or  Insect  pests,  specialists  said  today. 

The  areas  are  usuaUy  near  major  cities, 
but  the  Ill-effects  of  air  poUutlon  have  been 
spreading  geographically  In  recent  years. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles,  one  special- 
ist said,  vegetable  farmers  have  been  moving 
gradually  farther  and  farther  from  the  metro- 
politan area — into  country  less  favorable  to 
agriculture — ^partly  to  avoid  the  damage  In- 
flicted on  crops  by  air  pollution. 

In  California  the  crop  damage  by  air  pol- 
lution appears  to  be  more  than  9100-mllUon 
a  year,  said  Dr.  O.  Clifton  Taylor,  a  horticul- 
turist of  University  of  California  at  River- 
side. 

Dr.  Taylor  and  sever*!  other  specialists 
discussed  the  relationship  of  air  pollution 
to  agriculture  and  plants  in  general  at  a 
symposium  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  association  Is  holdlbg  its  annual  meet- 
ing here  this  week  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel. 

At  a  news  conference  the  panel  members 
were  asked  whether  air  pollution  was  becom- 
ing a  greater  bazard  to  agriculture  than  that 
posed  by  weather  and  Insects. 

For  some  specific  places,  the  speakers  said, 
the  answer  is  "yes." 

"Right  now  we  have  controls  for  Insects 
at  a  price,"  said  Dr.  Robert  H'.  Dalnes  of  the 
Department  of  Plant  Biology  at  Rutgers 
University.  "We  don't  have  controls  for  air 
pollution  at  any  price." 

Farmers  In  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  consider 
air  poUutlon  their  biggest  problem,  said  Dr. 
Dalnes.  Air  pollution  is  particularly  damag- 
ing to  leafy  crops  such  as  lettuce  and  spin- 
ach. Dr.  Dalnes  noted. 

Some  farmers  In  the  metropoUtan  region 
of  Northern  New  Jersey  have  discontinued 
spinach  as  a  crop  because  of  air  pollution, 
he  said. 

In  the  early  nineteen-flftles  only  a  very 
few  crops  were  showing  the  damaging  effects 
of  air  pollution.  Dr.  Dalnes  said.  Now  there 
are  at  least  40  such  species,  he  went  on,  and 
It  is  "a  really  growing  problem." 

Dr.  R.  Keith  Arnold,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Natural  Resources  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  said  most  research  on  air  pollution 
effects  on  plants  had  been  limited  to  study 
of  one  or  a  few  species. 

A  subject  of  great  concern  that  has  been 
Uttle  studied.  Dr.  Arnold  said.  Is  the  effect 
of  air  pollution  on  whole  ecological  systems 
involving  the  entire  spectrum  of  plant  life 
in  a  locaUty. 

"We  have  yet  to  pliunb  the  full  depths  of 
the  complex  Interactions  of  agriculture  and 
air  quality,"  he  said. 

Research  should  be  e^anded  Ifo  about  10 
times  Its  current  rate,  the  scientists  declared. 

The  effects  of  air  pollution  on  plants  varies 
greatly  from  species  to  species,  the  speakers 
said.  Wheat  and  com  seem  to  be  little  dam- 
aged, while  leafy  vegetables  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  air  pollution  effects. 

Forest  trees  are  also  sensitive,  said  Dr.  J. 
R.  Hansbrough  of  the  Horest  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

forest  damaCe  cited 

Air  pollutants  can  damage  leaves,  kill  twigs 
and  small  branches,  even  kill  the  tree  Itself, 
Dr.  Hansbrough  said.  Hne  trees,  for  exam- 
ple, jire  particularly  sensitive  to  sulphur  di- 
oxide from  big  coal-flred  electric  power 
plants,  he  observed. 

There  Is  a  region  extending  In  a  circle 
with  a  20-mlIe  radius  around  Kingston, 
Tenn.,  he  said.  In  which  90  per  cent  of  the 
white  pines  have  been  killed,  presumably 
because  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  other  pol- 


lutants from  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Author- 
ity's big  power  plant  in  Kingston.  Pines 
have  been  killed  throughout  thousands  of 
acres,  he  said. 

The  pines  vary  greatly  in  their  individual 
susceptlbUlty  to  sulphur  dioxide  and  other 
pollutants.  Dr.  Hansbrough  and  his  col- 
leagues are  grooming  pines  of  varying  charac- 
teristics to  serve  as  natural  Indicators  of  air 
pollution.  Some  600  groups  or  "clones"  of 
genetically  distinct  wliite  pines  are  now  be- 
ing studied  for  this  purpose. 

The  hope  is  to  find  groups  of  trees  that 
are  each  susceptible  to  one  specific  poUutant. 
Much  the  same  attempt  is  being  made  with 
Other  plant  species. 

Because  plants  are  more  susceptible  to  air 
pollutants  than  mammals  are,  plants  could 
be  used  as  gauges  of  air  pollution  of  various 
kinds  in  a  way  roughly  analogous  to  the  us« 
of  canaries  by  coal  miners  in  former  years 
to  give  warning  of  concentrations  of  danger- 
ous gases. 

The  others  at  the  news  conference  were 
R.  O.  Menzel  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  BeltsvlUe,  Md.,  and 
D.  O.  MacLean  of  the  Boyce  Thompson  In- 
stitute of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Pollution  Is  CrnsD  as  Weather  Factok 

Schenkctadt,  N.Y..  November  19. — Dr.  Vin- 
cent J.  Schaefer,  a  pioneer  researcher  in 
seeding  clouds  to  produce  rain,  says  air  pol- 
lution from  automobile  exhausts  may  b« 
changing  the  weather  over  much  of  the 
nation. 

Dr.  Schaefer,  director  of  the  Atmospheric 
Sciences  Research  Center  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity here,  said  this  week  that  lead  particles 
from  gasoUne  combine  with  iodine  that 
enters  the  atmosphere  from  various  sources 
to  produce  rain  or  snow. 

Just  20  years  after  be  discovered  that 
seeding  clouds  with  dry  Ice  could  produce 
rainfall,  Dr.  Schaefer  now  suggests  that  the 
combination  of  particles  from  antiknock 
compounds  in  gasoline  and  iodine  "could 
exert  a  profound  influence"  on  cloud  systems. 

He  said,  however,  that  it  would  take  much 
more  study  to  pin  down  the  effect  of  auto 
exhausts  on  the  weather. 

Dr.  Schaefer  said  it  was  possible  to  de- 
velop "a  new  method  for  seeding  clouds 
wherever  auto  exhaiist  diffuses  into  the  at- 
mosphere." Only  iodine  would  have  to  be 
added. 

Iodine  already  is  present  In  the  atmosphere 
from  forests,  the  burning  of  coal,  oil  and 
natural  gas  and  the  processing  of  natural 
nitrate  deposits. 


IDAHO'S  MEDAL  OP  HONOR 
WINNERS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
In  Vietnam  Is  taking  its  tragic  toll  of 
young  American  lives.  But  it  Is  again 
proving  what  our  history  has  always 
shown — that  In  time  of  war,  Americans 
always  rise  to  new  heights  of  heroism. 

We  reserve  for  our  most  gallant  the 
Nation's  highest  award — the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

I  take  much  pride  in  the  fact  that 
within  the  span  of  12  days,  two  Idaho 
men  have  received  this  highest  of  battle 
honors,  bestowed  by  a  grateful  Nation. 
Yet,  the  occasion  of  these  awards  is  bit- 
tersweet. 

I  watched  with  others  from  Idaho  at 
the  White  House  on  January  19,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  draped  the  Medal  of  Honor 
around  the  neck  of  Air  Force  Maj.  Ber- 
nard P.  Plsher,  of  Kuna,  Idaho,  for  his 
brave  deed  in  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow 
pilot.  It  was  a  great  event  for  Major 
Fisher  and  his  family. 

The  other  ceremony  will  be  a  somber 
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one,  for  the  second  Idahoan  to  receive 
the  medal  gave  his  life  to  save  a  fellow 
marine. 

On  Tuesday,  January  31,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  will  present  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  posthumously,  to  Marine  1st 
Lt.  Frank  Stanley  Reasoner,  of  Kellogg, 
Idaho.  His  widow  and  young  son, 
Michael  Lawrence,  will  accept  the  award. 

Lieutenant  Reasoner  was  a  fine  officer 
and  a  gallant  marine.  Two  months 
short  of  his  28th  birthday,  he  was  killed 
in  combat  while  going  to  the  aid  of  his 
wounded  radio  operator. 

The  official  Marine  Corps  biography 
of  the  life  and  death  of  this  young 
marine  officer  tells  simply,  but  dramati- 
cally, of  the  heroism  that  cost  Lieutenant 
Reasoner  his  life  but  saved  his  combat 
patrol.  I  intend  to  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  first  want  to  draw  attention 
to  the  second  paragraph.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

A  Marine  Corps  camp  in  Vietnam  has  been 
named  "Camp  Reasoner"  and  dedicated  to 
his  memory.  The  hand  lettered  sign  near 
the  gates  of  Camp  Reasoner  reads  ".  .  .  First 
Lt.  Reasoner  sacrificed  his  life  to  save  one 
of  his  wounded  marines.  Greater  Love  Hath 
No  Man." 

Lieutenant  Reasoner  was  cut  down  by 
a  burst  of  machinegun  fire  as  he  dashed 
to  the  rescue  of  a  wounded  comrade. 
Only  moments  earlier  he  had  killed  two 
of  the  enemy  company  that  had  am- 
bushed his  small  patrol.  His  admoni- 
tions to  his  men  inspired  them  to  knock 
out  a  machinegun  emplacement,  capture 
its  wounded  occupants,  and  inflict  many 
casualties  on  the  enemy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  official  biography  of  1st 
Lt.  Frank  Stanley  Reasoner,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  be  printed  at  this  place  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

First  Lieutenant  Frank  S.  Reasoner,  USMC 
(Deceased) 

First  Lieutenant  Frank  S.  Reasoner,  a  one- 
time enlisted  Marine  and  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  was  killed  In  action  In 
Vietnam,  July  12,  1965.  going  to  the  aid  of 
his  wounded  radio  operator. 

A  Marine  Corps  camp  in  Vietnam  has  been 
named  "Camp  Reasoner"  and  dedicated  to  his 
memory.  The  hand-lettered  sign  near  the 
gates  of  Camp  Reasoner  reads:  ".  .  .  First 
Lieutenant  Reasoner  sacrificed  his  life  to  save 
one  of  his  wounded  Marines.  'Greater  Love 
Hath  No  Man.'  " 

On  the  day  he  died,  the  lieutenant  was 
leading  an  advance  patrol  of  Company  A,  3d 
Reconnaissance  Battalion,  deep  in  Viet  Cong 
territory,  when  he  spotted  a  Viet  Cong  rifle- 
man. He  called  to  the  Marines  in  the  point, 
who  opened  flre  as  enemy  sniper  flre  raked 
the  unit.  An  enemy  machine  gun  from  the 
front  pinned  down  the  patrol.  Moving  among 
his  five  Marines,  he  saw  his  radioman  had 
been  wounded  and  was  attempting  to  crawl 
to  shelter,  then  was  wounded  a  second  time 
and  unable  to  move. 

Calling  to  the  wounded  man  that  he  was 
coming  In  after  him,  the  lieutenant  raced  to- 
ward the  radio  operator.  Five  feet  from  the 
radioman,  the  young  officer  was  hit  with  a 
fatal  burst  of  machine-gun  fire.  Minutes  be- 
fore. Lieutenant  Reasoner  had  succeeded  in 
killing  two  of  the  estimated  company  of  Viet 
Cong.  Inspired  by  his  actions,  his  men  killed 
18  more  of  the  enemy,  knocked  out  the  ma- 
chine gun,  and,  heeding  the  lieutenant's  last 


words,   got   their   wounded   comrades   safely 
out. 

Lieutenant  Reasoner  was  returned  to  Da 
Nang  by  his  men,  and  from  there  to  Saigon, 
and  thence  to  the  United  States  and  burial 
m  Kellogg,  Idaho,  his  hometown.  In  Viet- 
nam he  had  received  the  last  rites  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  from  Chaplain  Hugh  F. 
Lecky,  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  Chaplain  Corpw. 

Frank  Stanley  Reasoner  was  born  in 
Spokane,  Washington.  September  16,  1937. 
and  moved  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  C.  Curry,  to  Kellogg  in  1948.  Graduat- 
ing from  Kellogg  high  school  in  June  1955. 
he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
three  months  before  his  I8th  birthday. 

Promoted  to  private  first  class  after  recruit 
training  at  the  San  Diego  Recruit  Depot  in 
August,  he  went  on  to  advanced  Infantry 
training  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.  He  was 
designated  an  Airborne  Radio  Operator  in 
1956  upon  completing  Airman  School,  Naval 
Air  Technical  Training  Center,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and  the  Communication  Electronics 
School  at  San  Diego.  He  was  next  assigned  to 
Marine  Wing  Service  Group  37,  3d  Marine 
Aircraft  Wing,  El  Toro,  Calif.,  and  while  there 
was  promoted  to  corporal. 

He  was  transferred  to  the  Naval  Academy 
Preparatory  School,  Bainbridge,  Md.,  In  1957, 
then  served  as  a  guard  at  Marine  Barracks, 
Annapolis,  Md.  He  was  promoted  to  sergeant 
In  January  1958,  prior  to  receiving  Congres- 
sional appointment  to  the  U.S.  MUitary 
Academy,  sponsored  by  Senator  Henry  C. 
Dworshak  of  Idaho. 

Successfully  completing  the  Academy's  en- 
trance examinations  In  June  1958,  Sergeant 
Reasoner  was  transferred  to  the  inactive  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  and  enrolled  as  a  cadet. 
While  at  the  Military  Academy,  he  lettered 
in  baseball  and  wrestling  and,  in  1962,  was 
designated  the  Academy's  outstanding  boxer, 
winning  an  unprecedented  four  straight 
Brigade  boxing  championships  In  four  differ- 
ent weight  classes.  Upon  graduation,  June 
6,  1962,  he  was  awarded  a  BS  degree  and 
returned  to  the  Marine  Corps  as  a  second 
lieutenant.  He  was  promoted  to  first  Ueu- 
tenant  In  December  of  the  following  year. 

Lieutenant  Reasoner  completed  Officers 
Basle  School  at  Marine  Corjw  Schools,  Quan- 
tlco,  Va.,  in  January  1963,  then  embarked  for 
a  three-year  tour  of  duty  with  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force  in  the  Pacific  area.  He  did  not 
return  from  this  to^r. 

During  his  entire  time  overseas,  he  served 
as  a  Reconnaissance  Platoon  Leader  with  the 
3d  Reconnaissance  Battalion.  Assigned  Ini- 
tially to  the  1st  Marine  Brigade.  FMF.  at 
Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii,  he  served  with  Com- 
pany B,  3d  Recon  BattaUon,  4th  Marines, 
and  moved  with  his  organization  to  Vietnam 
In  April  1965.  On  Jime  20,  1965,  he  was 
designated  Commanding  Officer,  Company  A, 
3d  Recon  Battalion,  3d  Marine  Division  (For- 
ward) ,  the  unit  he  was  with  when  he  was 
killed.  His  Marine  Corps  service  totaled  six 
years,  two  months,  and  five  days  of  active 
duty. 

Lieutenant  Reasoner's  wife,  Sally,  and  son, 
Michael  Lawrence,  reside  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Florence  Demico,  Box  242,  Kingston, 
Idaho.  His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C. 
Ctirry,  reside  at  609  Chestnut  Street,  Kellogg, 
Idaho.  The  lieutenant  also  Is  survived  by 
one  brother,  Lawrence  Michael  Curry,  and 
one  sister,  Janice  Allene  Curry. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
heroic  act  of  Lieutenant  Reasoner  ended 
in  tragedy,  but  tragedy  is  not  the  in- 
evitable result  of  heroism. 

Last  week  Air  Force  MaJ.  Bernard 
Fisher  was  also  honored  with  the  Medal 
of  Honor  for  rescuing  a  comrade.  This 
was  a  happy  time  for  his  family  and  his 
comrades,  for  Major  Fisher  survived. 

Extreme  danger  was  Involved  in  Major 
Fisher's  act;  failure  was  more  likely  than 


success.  Major  Fisher  was  flying  under 
marginal  weather  conditions  that  ex- 
posed his  airplane  to  heavy  hostile  enemy 
ground  fire.  He  saw  a  fellow  flyer  crash- 
land  on  a  small,  enemy-held  airstrip. 
He  believed  his  comrade  to  be  injiured, 
and  knew  he  faced  certain  capture. 

Major  Fisher  decided  to  land  and  at- 
tempt a  rescue.  Under  intense  enemy 
flre,  he  brought  his  plane  down  on  the 
debris-strewn  runway.  He  foimd  the 
pilot,  pulled  him  into  the  airplane,  and 
immediately  took  off  again.  When  he 
landed  at  his  base  after  the  rescue.  19 
bullet  holes  were  counted  in  his  airplane. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  official  biography  of  Maj. 
Bernard  Fisher,  U.S.  Air  Force,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Maj.  Bernabd  F.  Fiskeb,  XJ3.  An  FObce 

On  March  10,  1966,  Major  Fisher  was  lead- 
ing a  flight  of  A-1  fighter  bombers  trom  the 
1st  Air  Commando  Squadron  at  Plelku  in 
support  of  the  A  Shau  Special  Forces  Camp, 
then  under  attack.  The  tops  of  the  1600' 
hills  surrounding  the  camp  were  obscured 
by  clouds  at  the  800'  level,  forcing  the  pilots 
to  conduct  their  attack  while  circling  In  the 
valley. 

During  the  battle  to  relieve  the  beseiged 
defenders  of  A  Shau,  one  of  the  fighters  was 
badly  hit,  but  the  pilot,  Major  Dafford  W. 
Myers  of  Newport.  Washington,  managed  to 
land  on  the  camp's  runway,  aided  by  direc- 
tions from  Major  Plsher.  His  aircraft  ex- 
ploded in  flames  on  contact. 

Major  Fisher  observed  the  pilot  leaving 
the  fiamlng  wreckage  and  hiding  witliln 
yards  of  an  enemy  poaltlon.  BeUevlng  tbe 
pilot  to  be  seriously  injured  and  in  Immedi- 
ate danger  of  capture  or  death.  Major  Fisher 
requested  a  rescue  helicopter. 

After  learning  one  would  not  be  immedi- 
ately available.  Major  Fisher  assessed  the  sit- 
uation and  elected  to  attempt  the  rescue 
himself.  Directing  his  own  close  air  support 
for  the  attempt.  Major  Fisher  touched  down 
on  the  short  runway,  but  realizing  he  would 
not  be  able  to  stop  his  aircraft,  applied  power 
and  circled  for  another  attempt.  Through- 
out this  period,  Major  Fisher's  aircraft,  oper- 
ating at  altitudes  of  less  than  100  feet,  was 
under  intensive  enemy  fire.  On  his  second 
landing  attempt,  he  was  successful,  although 
the  flghter  rolled  off  the  end  of  the  runway 
Into  rough  terrain. 

Reaching  the  proximity  of  the  downed 
flyer.  Major  Fisher  stopped  his  aircraft  on 
the  battle-strewn  runway  and  assisted  the 
pilot  aboard  while  under  direct  fire  by  enemy 
forces.  Some  19  bullets  struck  the  aircraft 
prior  to  and  during  the  rescue. 

The  take-off  again  required  Major  Fisher 
to  dodge  the  numerous  shell  craters  and  bat- 
tle debris  uttering  the  short  runway.  Utiliz- 
ing the  entire  length.  Major  Fisher  managed 
to  lift  off  his  flghter  with  only  minimum 
flying  speed.  Unable  to  climb  and  at  mar- 
ginal airspeed,  he  flew  through  additional 
ground  flre,  gradually  building  up  speed.  He 
was  finally  able  to  climb  Into  the  overcast. 

Major  Bernard  Francis  Fisher  was  born  on 
January  11,  1927,  in  San  Bernardino,  Cali- 
fornia, to  Bruce  L.  and  Lovlna  Stoddard 
Fisher.  The  family  moved  to  Clearfield. 
Utah,  shortly  after  his  birth.  He  attended 
Clearfield  Grade  School,  North  Etavis  Jr.  High 
School  at  Clearfield,  and  Davis  High  School 
at  Kaysvllle,  Utah. 

Fisher  entered  the  U.S.  Navy  V-6  program 
in  March  1945.  Discharged  from  the  Navy  In 
March  1946,  he  returned  to  Kuna,  Idaho, 
where  his  parents  were  residing.  He  at- 
tended Boise  Jr.  College  from  1947  to  1949. 
Then,  as  a  Fine  Arts  major,  he  attended  the 
University  of  Utah  from  1949  to  1951.    After 
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receiving  his  commission  through  ROTC,  he 
entered  primary  flying  school  as  a  student  of- 
ficer at  Marana.  Arizona,  on  January  19,  1952. 
He  attended  Basic  Flying  School  at  William 
AFB;  Instrument  School  at  Moody  ATB, 
Georgia;  and  Day  Fighter  School  in  the  P-80 
at  Tyndall  AFB,  Florida. 

In  1965.  Major  Fisher  volunteered  for  duty 
In  Vietnam.  In  August  1966,  he  arrived  at 
bis  present  assignment  with  the  496th  PIS, 
Hahn  AB,  Germany. 

Major  Fisher's  father  is  deceased.  His 
mother  lives  in  Ogden,  Utah.  He  has  one 
sister,  Charlene  Opal  Wells,  who  lives  at 
Boute  #4,  Ogden.  Utah.  Three  brothers  are 
Richard  W.  Fisher,  of  Boise,  Idaho,  who  works 
for  the  Meadow  Gold  Creamery;  Robert  W. 
Fisher,  a  high  school  teacher  at  Clearfield, 
Utah,  and  Lyman  B.  Fisher  of  Ogden,  Utah, 
who  works  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
battle  achievements  of  these  Idahoans 
are  a  cause  of  pride  for  all  of  us.  Their 
courage  and  valor  have  been  recognized 
by  the  men  of  the  3d  Marine  Division, 
In  their  dedication  of  Camp  Reasoner; 
and  by  the  men  involved  In  the  heroic 
rescue  performed  by  Major  Fisher,  who 
were  present  at  the  White  House  cere- 
mony. 

We  who  appreciate  this  heroism  from 
afar  must  grieve  with  the  family  of  Lieu- 
tenant Reasoner  and  celebrate  with  the 
family  of  Major  Fisher.  Remembering 
that  the  valor  of  American  fighting  men 
has  reached  new  heights,  I  ask  Senators 
to  join  with  me  In  honoring  these  two 
brave  Idahoans. 


THE   AMERICAN   INDIAN   AND  THE 

WAR  ON  pove;iity 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  no 
Federal  program  in  history  has  meant  as 
much  to  the  American  Indian  as  the  war 
on  poverty,  directed  so  ably  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  An  article 
published  in  the  Chicago  Tribime  on  De- 
cember 15,  1966,  described  the  way  in 
which  OEO's  Headstart  and  upward 
bound  programs  have  opened  the  doors 
to  opportunity  for  the  children  of  the 
North  Cheyenne  Indians  in  Montana.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  Illumi- 
nating article  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
UjB.    Pbocrams    Cot    Chktznnz    Dropottt 

Rate — Projects  Help  Indians  Adjust  to 

Times 

New  York,  Dec.  14. — "Because  we  won  a 
little  battle  against  Oen.  Custer  they  made  us 
go  to  Oklahoma  for  a  while,  and  the  tribe 
wu  down  to  about  100,  but  we  have  built  up 
again." 

John  Wooden  Legs,  president  of  the  tribal 
council  of  the  North  Cheyenne  Indltms  In 
Montana,  was  talking  by  long-distance  tele- 
phone from  Lame  Deer,  the  tribe's  reserva- 
tion headquarters  In  southeastern  Montana. 
The  Cheyenne  helped  the  Sioux  destroy  Cus- 
ter's troops  at  the  Little  Big  Horn  In  1876. 

Wooden  Legs  spoke  of  the  recovery  of  the 
tribe  which  now  nimibers  nearly  3,000  on  Its 
reservation  and  of  government-sponsored 
projects  that  are  tackling  the  reservation's 
educational   problems. 

itAtrr  DROP  otrr 

In  common  with  other  Indian  tribes,  the 
North  Cheyenne  have  had  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  children  who  dropped  out  of  their 
public  or  special  government  schools.    These 


children  had  problems  adjusting  to  20th  cen- 
tury American  life. 

But  a  federal  Head  Start  program  for  pre- 
klndergarten  Cheyenne  and  an  Upward 
Bound  project  to  prepare  qualified  Cheyenne 
youngsters  for  college  may  have  reversed  the 
school  dropout  trend. 

These  programs,  sponsored  by  the  federal 
office  of  economic  opportunity,  also  have  been 
made  available  to  other  Itidlan  tribes  in  the 
west. 

PROGRAMS    WIl*   PRAISE 

Both  programs  drew  highly  favorable  com- 
ment from  specialists  during  the  recent  edu- 
cational conference  of  the  Association  on 
American  Indian  Affairs,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Wooden  Legs,  who  has  been  tribal  council 
president  since  1955,  described  the  Head  Start 
program,  started  in  1965,  as  "a  real  good  pro- 
gram, probably  the  best." 

Head  Start  began  with  about  25  children, 
but  this  year  the  number  doubled. 

In  the  past,  some  Cheyenne  children  en- 
tering the  first  grade  of  public,  reservation, 
or  mission  schools  couldn't  speak  English, 
Wooden  Legs  explained.  But  under  the  Head 
Start  program  they  are  getting  a  "concrete 
foundation,  and  they  wont  drop  out  of  school 
later  on,"  he  said. 

INDIAN    HERTTACa   STRESSED 

The  Association  on  American  Indian  Af- 
fairs, a  44-year-old  organization,  sees  great 
promise  In  the  Head  Start  programs  provided 
that  the  programs  continue  to  emphasize  In- 
dian heritage  and  involve  parents. 

The  Upward  Bound  program  was  started 
In  1965  because  so  few  Cheyenne  were  pre- 
pared for  college.  Academic  deficiencies,  cul- 
tural barriers,  fears  of  competing  with  white 
youngsters,  or  physical  Isolation  acted  as 
barriers  to  them. 

During  the  first  summer,  37  Cheyenne  high 
school  students  who  had  demonstrated  po- 
tential for  college  work  ware  taken  to  Eastern 
Montana  college  In  Billings  where  they  lived 
for  five  weeks  and  received  instruction  in 
English  expression,  remedial  reading,  re- 
medial mathematics,  and  in  vocational 
studies. 

Last  summer  the  program  was  expanded  to 
Include  other  tribes  In  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming, with  18  North  Cheyennes  among  the 
96  students. 

Wooden  Legs  said  high  school  teachers  re- 
ported that  the  Upwarfl  Bound  program 
"really  helped  the  students.  They  are  will- 
ing to  work,  and  it  has  done  them  real  good." 

Five  or  six,  he  said,  entered  college  this 
fall.  Some  of  those  attending  the  special 
summer  course  will  not  be  eligible  for  college 
until  next  year.  , 


WORLD    DAY    FOR    LEPROSY    SUF- 
FERERS, 1967 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  next 
Sunday,  January  29,  this  Nation  will  join 
more  than  100  other  nations  to  observe 
World  Day  for  Leprosy  Sufferers.  This 
is  one  more  instance  in  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  make  clear  their  in- 
terest in  helping  the  people  of  other  na- 
tions bring  under  control  a  very  serious 
problem. 

Throughout  the  history  of  mankind, 
leprosy  has  been  one  of  the  great  crip- 
plers.  In  some  ways  the  fear  and  super- 
stition surrounding  leprosy  has  been 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  medi- 
cal and  scientific  problems  it  has  posed. 

In  today's  world,  leprosy  could  be 
brought  under  control  hy  the  drugs  avail- 
able if  our  mechanisms  of  government 
here  and  abroad  could  reach  the  world's 
people  effectively.  Our  doctors  know 
how  to  cope  with  leprosy,  particularly 
when  It  is  diagnosed  early.  Our  surgeons 


in  this  country  and  many  countries 
abroad  have  developed  highly  effective 
techniques  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the 
disabling  effects  and  to  repair  the  scar- 
ring effects.  Rehabilitation  experts  have 
developed  special  programs,  so  that  the 
majority  of  recovered  leper  patients  can 
work  and  live  a  largely  normal  life. 

Yet  the  task  remains  far  from  accom- 
plished. Experts  estimate  that,  of  the 
10  to  15  million  lepers  in  the  world,  less 
than  20  percent  are  under  treatment. 
They  also  report  that  at  least  25  percent 
are  in  need  of  reparative  surgery. 

While  the  United  States  has  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  world's  reported 
cases  of  leprosy,  we  are  not  entirely  free 
of  the  problem.  Americans  afflicted  with 
this  disease  are  estimated  at  about  2,000. 
Reports  from  one  section  of  the  country 
show  leprosy  to  be  on  the  increase  there. 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  out- 
standing Public  Health  Service  hospital 
at  Carville,  La.  It  is  concerned  solely 
with  the  care  and  treatment  of  American 
patients  with  leprosy.  Recently  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Administration 
announced  three  grants  to  Louisiana 
State  University  to  help  mount  a  con- 
centrated and  complete  campaign  of  re- 
search, treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
among  lepers. 

Leprosy  presents  another  challenge  to 
the  American  people  in  our  search  for 
improved  health  for  all  humanity.  We 
have  made  a  good  beginning  medically 
and  scientifically.  Organizations  such 
as  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion already  support  research  and  dem- 
onstration programs  in  leprosy  In  many 
countries  abroad. 

But  the  stigma  of  leprosy  persists.  It 
presents  another  illustration  of  sci- 
ence outi-unning  public  understanding. 
Therefore,  this  observance  next  Sunday 
of  World  Day  for  Leprosy  Sufferers  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  help  the  American 
people  dispel  fear  and  acquire  greater 
understanding  of  leprosy  as  another  dis- 
ease which  can  be  conquered.  I  am 
proud  to  serve  as  a  sponsor  of  this  world 
day  and  to  work  with  the  chairman.  Miss 
Mary  E.  Switzer,  and  the  many  other  co- 
sponsors  throughout  the  United  States, 
By  this  type  of  educational  effort  we  not 
only  attack  the  problems  of  leprosy,  but 
we  build  the  highways  to  better  inter- 
national understanding. 


SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 
JOHN  T.  CONNOR 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  few  days,  a  distinguished  public  serv- 
ant, John  T.  Connor,  will  be  leaving  his 
post  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  return 
to  private  life. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  fine  public  service 
Secretary  Connor  has  performed  for  the 
Nation  during  the  past  2  years.  In  that 
relatively  brief  period  of  time,  he  has 
left  an  unassailable  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  an  area  which  Is  vital  to  the 
success  of  our  modem  economy — the 
establishment  and  Improvement  of  a 
healthy,  cooperative  relationship  be- 
tween business  and  Gtovernment. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  President. 
and  working  together  with  Secretary  of 
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Labor  Wirtz,  Mr.  Connor  has  also  played 
a  substantial  role  in  helping  to  forge  the 
partnership  of  purpose  between  Govern- 
ment, business,  and  lal>or,  which  has 
brought  our  national  economy  to  the 
record  levels  we  enjoy  today. 

Those  of  us  who  work  closely  with 
other  branches  and  agencies  of  govern- 
ment in  developing  programs  which  will 
benefit  the  American  people  are  well 
aware  of  the  pitfalls  posed  by  mountains 
of  statistics  and  bottomless  valleys  of 
murky  language. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  I  can  state 
from  firsthand  knowledge  that  confus- 
ing approaches  to  public  problems  are 
completely  foreign  to  Secretary  Connor. 
His  appearances  before  the  committee 
have  been  marked  by  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  problem  at  hand,  and  a 
clear  and  incisive  viewpoint  on  solutions. 
His  own  point  of  view,  however,  has 
never  been  so  rigidly  anchored  that  he 
could  not  objectively  consider  an  alter- 
native approach.  Foremost  in  his  mind, 
at  all  times,  has  been  the  goal  of  solu- 
tions, rather  than  endless  debate  over 
ways  and  means. 

Secretary  Connor  can  take  with  him, 
as  he  leaves  public  ofiQce,  the  earned 
satisfaction  that  under  his  direction  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  been  in- 
volved in  putting  together  some  of  the 
most  Impressive  legislation  in  many 
years.  In  some  instances,  these  were 
pioneering  pieces  of  legislation. 

There  now  stands  on  the  statute  books 
an  effective  beginning  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  American  consumer  In  a  num- 
ber of  specific  areas. 

The  Pair  Labeling  and  Packaging  Act 
will  help  to  protect  the  consumer  by  re- 
quiring full,  clear  disclosure  of  what  is 
In  a  food  package  and  precisely  how 
much  it  costs.  Through  the  voluntary 
standards  provisions  of  this  act,  a  great 
opportunity  is  opened  up  for  business  to 
demonstrate  that  it  does  have  a  concern 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the 
consumer. 

For  the  first  time,  legislation  has  been 
passed  to  help  reduce  the  human  and 
material  losses  incurred  by  accidents  on 
our  highways.  The  Traffic  and  High- 
way Safety  Acts  have  established  the 
framework  for  national  safety  standards 
for  improved  automobile  design.  In  ad- 
dition, we  can  now  begin  a  systematic 
effort  to  study  the  causes  of  accidents, 
and,  hopefully,  to  develop  ways  of  pre- 
venting them. 

Through  these  acts,  the  States  have 
been  encouraged  to  improve  their  ef- 
forts to  promote  highway  safety,  to  de- 
sign safer  highways,  to  require  adequate 
car  inspection,  and  to  set  up  standards 
for  the  training  and  licensing  of  drivers. 

The  Tire  Safety  Act  holds  great  prom- 
ise for  better  automobile  safety.  The 
development  of  safety  standards  for  the 
manufacture  of  tires  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  removing  a  potential  source  of 
danger  to  the  Nation's  motorists. 

Secretary  Connor  played  a  vital  role 
In  the  President's  balance-of-payments 
program.  In  particular,  his  drive  to  ex- 
pand the  Nation's  exports  in  markets 
throughout  the  world  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  economic  health  of 
the  Nation. 


In  the  area  of  economic  growth  and 
development,  two  pieces  of  legislation 
stand  out.  The  Appalachian  regional 
development  program  has  become  the 
model  for  a  new  kind  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States. 

The  State  Technical  Services  Act  is 
designed  to  place  the  results  of  advanced 
science  and  technology  into  the  produc- 
tive hands  of  local  Industry  and  com- 
merce. It,  too,  is  an  example  of  the  new 
creative  federalism,  for  it  is  based  upon 
local  leadership,  local  initiative,  and  lo- 
cal participation. 

Each  of  these  programs  would  give 
satisfaction  to  anyone  who  had  a  part 
In  its  enactment.  Taken  together,  they 
represent  a  great  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  They  reflect 
credit  upon  the  Members  of  Congress, 
and  upon  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Cormor 
and  the  leadership  of  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Cormor  has  served  his  country 
before.  In  times  of  peace  and  in  time  of 
war.  He  leaves  public  office  at  this  time 
with  a  well-justifled  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  with  the  warmest  of  best 
wishes  for  the  future  from  those  of  us 
who  have  come  to  know  him  and  who 
have  worked  with  him. 


RESCISSION  OP  TARIFF  INCREASE 
ON  WATCH  MOVEMENTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, I  want  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  decision  rescinding  the  1954 
tariff  increase  on  watch  movements. 

Congress,  in  adopting  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  embraced  the  principle  that 
an  "escape  clause"  tariff  increase  should 
be  regarded  as  a  temporary  measure  to 
assist  a  suffering  domestic  industry  to 
adjust  to  foreign  competition. 

Unless  extended  by  the  President  on 
the  basis  of  economic  evidence  supplied 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  advice  fur- 
nished by  the  Commerce  and  Labor  De- 
partments, all  "escape  clause"  actions 
were  to  terminate  after  4  years — or  5 
years  in  the  case  of  preexisting  "escape 
clause"  decisions. 

The  "escape  clause"  action  on  watch 
movements  endured  for  12 ',2  years,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  domestic  watch 
industry  has  been  enjoying  record  pros- 
perity. It  was  far  and  away  the  oldest 
"escape  clause"  action  in  the  history  of 
the  trade  agreement  program. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  engaged  in  vital 
tariff  negotiations  in  Geneva,  the  United 
States  could  not  in  good  faith  maintain 
high  tariffs  on  watch  movements  when 
the  domestic  industry  had  plainly  made 
the  adjustments  contemplated  under  the 
law. 

The  only  remaming  question  was  the 
feeling  of  some  that  the  contributions 
which  the  domestic  watch  manufacturers 
make  to  national  defense  might  be  jeop- 
ardized by  competitive  Imports  of  com- 
mercial watch  movements  and  parts. 

Following  an  intensive  study  to  which 
the  Defense  Department,  the  Commerce 
Department,  the  Labor  Department,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration all  contributed.  Director  Farris 


Bryant  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning advised  the  President  as  follows: 

I  have  concluded  that  watches,  watch 
movements  and  watch  parts  are  not  being 
Imported  mto  the  United  States  In  such 
quantities  or  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 
I  have  also  concluded,  based  on  the  studies 
and  judgments  of  the  Interested  defense 
agencies,  that  the  domestic  watch  manufac- 
turers will  be  likely  to  continue  production 
of  defense  materials  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  that  the  non-horologlcal  Industry 
now  has  and  will  continue  to  have  a  role  In 
the  production  of  essential  military  timing 
devices,  and  that  horological-type  defense 
items  will  continue  to  be  available  from  one 
source  or  another  without  regard  to  the  level 
of  Imports  of  watches,  movements,  and  parts. 

Although  the  domestic  Industry 
plainly  would  prefer  to  retain  the  advan- 
tages provided  by  higher  tariffs,  the 
plain  fact  is  that  we  cannot  expect  other 
coimtries  to  allow  U.S.  firms  to  compete 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  their  firms 
if  we  continue  to  give  "escape  clause" 
protection  to  an  industry  in  this  coun- 
try after  the  injury  which  required  such 
protection  has  disappeared. 

The  significance  of  the  President's  ac- 
tion from  a  trade  poUcy  standpoint  has 
already  been  demonstrated  by  the  reac- 
tion in  international  trade  circles. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment promptly  said  in  an  official 
statement  that  the  elimination  of  the 
"escape  clause"  increases  "must  be  taken 
as  an  important  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  success  of  those 
far-reaching  negotiations  in  which  the 
United  States  and  Switzerland  are  both 
vitally  interested." 

Officials  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  were  quoted  as  "very 
pleased"  by  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  one  EEC  oflScial  said 
"this  should  enable  the  market  to  study 
the  possibility  of  reciprocating  on  some 
American  exports." 

The  watch  decision  is  generally  ex- 
pected to  provide  a  needed  shot  In  the 
arm  for  the  Kennedy  round  negotiation 
in  Geneva.  U.S.  economic  interests  are 
vitally  involved  in  these  negotiations, 
and  our  stake  in  their  success  is  very 
large. 

The  President's  decision  in  the  watch 
case  should  have  practical  and  beneficial 
consequences  of  a  very  substantial  char- 
acter, and  I  want  to  commend  the  Pres- 
ident for  taking  this  important  step. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Inc!ude  in 
my  remarks  the  text  of  the  White  House 
press  release  announcing  the  President's 
decision  and  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  14,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Whtti;  Hotjse. 

The  White  House  announced  today  that 
President  Johnson  has  proclaimed  the  ter- 
mination of  escape-clause  rates  of  duty  on 
imports  of  watch  movements.  By  restor- 
ing the  rates  of  duty  prevailing  before  es- 
cape-clause action  was  taken  12  years  ago, 
the  proclamation  will  have  the  Immediate 
effect  of  reducing  U.S.  tariffs  on  watch  move- 
ments by  about  one-third.  The  changes 
In  the  many  particular  rates  of  duty  wUl 
vary  according  to  the  size  and  type  of  watch 
movement.  The  reductions  In  rates  of  duty 
from  the  escape-clause  levels  will  apply  to 
watch  movements  of  pin-lever  construction 
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or  of  jewe: -lever  construction  btit  contain- 
ing not  more  than  17  jewels. 

The  escape-clause  rates  of  duty  tbat  are 
being  terminated  have  been  In  force  since 
mid- 1954.  At  that  time.  President  Elsen- 
hower Increased  the  tariffs  from  the  levels 
established  In  1936  In  the  n.S.  trade  agree- 
ment with  Switzerland.  The  1954  Increases 
were  declared  necessary  to  avoid  serious  In- 
Jury  to  the  domestic  watch  Industry  as  the 
result  of  Increased  Imports  attributable  to 
the  trade-agreement  concessions. 

The  President's  decision  to  terminate  the 
1954  Increases  was  based  on  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  )ate  Christian  A.  Herter,  his 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, and  concvtrred  In  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
heads  of  other  Government  agencies.  Gov- 
ernor Herter  submltteu  his  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President  upon  the  completion 
of  a  review  that  his  OCSce  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  had  undertaken  following 
the  submission  in  March  1965  of  a  Tariff 
Commission  report  on  the  escape-clause 
case.  In  that  report,  the  Tariff  Commission 
gave  Its  Judgment  as  to  the  probable 
economic  effects  on  the  U.S.  watch  Industry 
of  a  reduction  or  termination  of  the  escape- 
clause  rates  o^  duty. 

During  the  period  of  the  interagency  re- 
view of  the  escape-clause  case,  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  at  the  request  of 
the  President  In  April  1965  and  with  the 
assistance  of  government  defense  agencies 
and  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  La- 
bor, examined  the  national  security  aspects 
of  trade  and  production  in  watch  move- 
ments. As  a  result  of  OEP's  Investigation, 
under  section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning.  Farrls  Bryant.  rep>orted  that 
watches,  watch  movements,  and  watch 
parts  were  not  being  Imported  In  a  manner 
which  threatened  to  Impair  the  national 
security  and  that  horologlcal-type  defense 
Items  win  continue  to  be  available  without 
regard  to  the  level  of  Imports  of  watches, 
movements,  and  parts. 


[R-om  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  14,  1067] 
MX.   JORNSOK'S  Tashv  Coukage 

President  Johnson's  decision  to  roll  back 
watch  and  sheet-glass  tariffs— despite  pow- 
erful opposition  mobilized  by  those  Indus- 
tries In  a  Congress  he  no  longer  domi- 
nates— ^was  an  act  of  political  courage  with 
broader  world  Implications  than  trade  In 
those  products  would  suggest.  It  affects 
the  atmosphere  of  the  entire  Kennedy  Round 
of  trade  negotiations  now  nearlng  comple- 
ton  in  Geneva. 

The  Kennedy  Bound  centers  on  an  Ameri- 
can offer  of  deep  tariff  cuts  to  persuade  the 
Common  Market  to  lower  trade  barriers 
toward  other  European  cotmtrles  and  the 
outside  world  as  a  whole.  Economically, 
success  Is  vital  to  the  export  trade  of  Brit- 
ain and  many  other  countries.  Including  the 
United  States.  Politically,  the  unity  of  the 
Atlantic  community  Is  Involved. 

The  decision  on  watches,  a  major  Swiss 
export,  eliminates  the  danger  that  Berne  will 
withdraw  many  of  Its  Kennedy  Round  offers, 
a  move  that  could  trigger  similar  action  by 
the  Common  Market.  The  partial  rollback 
In  glass  tariffs  is  symbolically  important  be- 
cause the  tariffs  were  raised  In  1962,  oxay  a 
few  months  after  a  previous  reduction.  This 
clrcimostance  outraged  Belgium,  and  the 
Common  Market  as  a  whole  Joined  In  re- 
taliatory tariff  Increases  against  several 
American  export  products. 

Even  more  slgnlflcant  Is  the  fact  th«t  the 
original  American  tariff  Increases  for  watches 
and  glass  took  place  under  an  "escape  clause" 
which  long  had  beeu  a  psychological  Impedi- 
ment to  trade  liberalization.  Europeans  had 
come  to  suspect  that  the  United  States  would 
rescind  tariff  cuts  whenever  foreign  Indus- 


tries really  succeeded  In.  penetrating  the 
American  market. 

Business  requests  for  escBpe  clause  protec- 
tion were.  In  fact,  rarely  granted  by  Wash- 
ington. But  the  frequency  of  such  requests 
and  the  lengthy  procedures  Involved  often 
created  enough  uncertainty  to  discourage 
European  companies  from  the  huge  Invest- 
ment in  product  adaptation  and  merchan- 
dising needed  to  crack  the  American  market. 

To  persuade  Europe  to  enter  the  Kennedy 
Round,  the  1962  TrEide  Ezpunslon  Act  turned 
toward  a  new  concept,  "adjustment  assist- 
ance" to  Amerlcar  buslntss  and  labor  af- 
fected by  foreign  competition.  The  escape 
clause  Itself  was  made  more  difficult  to  use 
and  a  Presidential  review  was  instituted  that 
promised  to  roll  back  tariffs  previously  raised 
under  escape  claiise  proctduree. 

With  hlB  action  on  wktches  and  glass, 
President  Johnson  now  has  kept  that 
promise  in  all  five  of  the  eases  on  which  he 
has  had  to  rule  and  given  Surope  ne^  reason 
for  confidence  that  the  tariff  cuts  made  In 
the  Kennedy  Round  will  not  be  easily 
reversed. 


ELECTRIC  VEHICLES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
each  passing  day,  interest  in  electric 
vehicles  continues  to  grow.  Sponsors  of 
electric  vehicle  bills — Senator  Muskie, 
Representative  Ottingeb,  and  myself — 
have  all  been  excited  and  encouraged  by 
the  rapidly  changing  climate  of  opinion. 

This  new  optimism  is  well  founded  in 
fact  and  technology,  as  well  as  in  history. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
book  entitled  "Measures  for  Progress,  a 
History  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards," U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
written  by  Mr.  Rexmond  C.  Cochrane. 

On  page  5,  the  author  states,  in  a 
chapter  entitled,  "Main  Street,  1900": 

For  all  the  Islands  of  light  In  city  and 
town,  the  application  of  electricity  most  in 
evidence  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  in 
transportation,  propelling  the  trolleys  that 
went  to  the  suburbs  and  the  vans  and  drays 
in  the  commerciFl  center  of  the  big  cities. 
Electric  delivery  wagons  capable  of  speeds 
up  to  15  miles  an  hour  trundled  along  with 
the  throng  of  wagon  teams  in  downtown 
New  York,  while  up  on  Fifth  Avenue,  electric 
taxis  sped  past  the  horse'<drawn  stages  and 
weaving  crowds  of  bicycles.  As  late  as  1913, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Wash- 
ington did  not  own  a  single  gas-driven  car 
or  truck,  depending  on  electric  vans  for  ordi- 
nary express  and  teams  of  horses  to  bring 
heavy  equipment  up  the  Hill  to  the  labora- 
tories. 

This  early  scene  has  faded,  but  a  new 
generation  of  electric  vehicles  will  soon 
appear  to  help  remedy  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  internal  combustion  engines. 
Air  pollution  resulting  from  "tail  pipe 
halitosis"  sparks  new  interest  in  electric 
vehicles.  Traffic  jam  technology  must 
yield  to  new  ideas  in  urban  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Feldman.  for  the  Urban 
Transportation  Symposium,  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  presented  a  paper 
entitled  "Urban  Transportation  Alterna- 
tives." This  stimulating  and  challenging 
paper  presents  many  suggestions  for  the 
use  of  first-generation  electric  vehicles. 
These  are  some  of  the  tjrpes  of  vehicles 
which  should  be  developed  under  the 
electric  vehicle  development  bill — S. 
453 — which  I  recently  introduced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  Mr. 
Feldman's  paper  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Urban  Transpohtation  Ai.txbnative3 
(By  M.  L.  Feldman) 

Good  afternoon.  It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for 
me  to  have  an  opportunity  to  address  such 
a  large  and  distinguished  audience  on  the 
subject  of  Urban  Transportation  Alterna- 
tives. 

I  spent  an  appreciable  amount  of  time  de- 
bating with  myself  what  the  Introductory 
content  of  my  talk  should  be.  I  finally  con- 
cluded that  since  almoet  all  of  you  are  In- 
timately associated  with  the  urban-suburban 
transpMDrtatlon  problem  there  was  no  point 
In  presenting  a  mass  of  statistics  to  prove 
that  a  problem  exists.  Instead  I  have  elected 
to  trot  out  before  you  some  of  the  features 
that  I  consider  paradoxical  in  our  present 
urban-suburban  transportation  complex. 

I'd  like  to  start  by  saying  that  I  take  Issue 
with  the  title  of  the  symposium.  I  don't 
believe  we  are  looking  for  alternatives  as 
much  as  we  are  looking  for  supplements. 
If  one  can  believe  what  he  reads  In  the  ap- 
propriate literature  and  In  the  newspapers, 
we  have  arrived  at  some  sort  of  an  informal 
agreement  between  automobile-freeway  pro- 
ponents and  rapid  transit  proponents  which 
states  that  urban  transportation  should  be 
an  optimum  combination  of  the  two.  But 
what  is  an  optimum  combination?  In  Chi- 
cago, where  87%  of  the  people  entering  the 
downtown  section  come  in  by  transit,  a 
boy  on  a  bike  can  easily  outdistance  a  car 
during  rush  hours.  In  New  York  City,  where 
over  80  Tc  of  the  people  enter  downtown  via 
transit  and  commuter  trains,  the  average 
vehicular  speed  is  6  miles  per  hour.  How 
much  higher  can  you  go  and  still  have  a 
combination?  In  other  cities  with  rapid 
transit,  such  as  Boston,  Cleveland,  and  Phil- 
adelphia, there  are  monumental  automotive 
traffic  problems  in  spite  of  the  expenditure 
of  fabulous  sums  for  the  construction  of 
super  highways.  I  contend  that  these  ob- 
served conditions  indicate  that  some  vital 
ingredient  Is  missing  In  our  approach  to  ur- 
ban-suburban transportation.  I  agree  that 
we  need  rapid  transit  and  that  we  need  cars, 
but  even  with  these  in  use  together  we  still 
can't  cope  vrith  rush  hour  traffic.  I  am 
convinced  we  need  a  supplementary  form  of 
transportation . 

I  believe  that  a  large  part  of  our  transpor- 
tation problems  stem  from  himian  nature 
and  our  tendency  to  take  things  for  granted, 
even  things  vital  to  life.  Look  at  what  we 
do  to  our  fresh  air.  Haven't  we  done  the 
same  thing  to  a  degree  to  our  urban  trans- 
portation? 

The  automotive  exhaust  problem  is  not 
new.  The  growth  of  transportation  tech- 
nology has  been  rapid.  In  less  than  a  cen- 
tury we  have  cut  the  time  required  to  travel 
around  the  world  from  80  days  to  80  minutes. 
In  that  same  time  span  we  have  made  zero 
progress  with  respect  to  time  to  cross  Man- 
hattan Island  at  mldtown.  I  think  we  tend 
to  expect  these  technological  developments 
to  apply  themselves  to  our  problems.  They 
won't.  It  takes  dedicated  men  and  women 
to  bring  about  the  application  of  these  new 
developments.  You  people  In  the  Bay  Area 
are  forcing  some  of  this  with  your  BART 
system  and  your  Insistence  on  the  best  rapid 
transit  that  modem  technology  can  provide. 
This  is  encouraging.  I  hope  we  can  see  this 
determination  applied  to  the  overall  indi- 
vidual transportation  problem. 

So  far,  I  havent  contributed  anything, 
I've  Just  muddied  the  water,  but  I'd  like  to 
stir  the  pot  some  more. 

During  our  mad  rush  to  accept  the  auto- 
mobile as  the  ultimate  In  individual  trans- 
portation we  have  created  many  problems 
besides  the  much  publicized  urban  conges- 
tion one.  These  problems  haven't  been  com- 
pletely overlooked,  but  they  have  not  yet 
attained  crtsis  statue,  and  ours  Is  a  crlsls- 
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based  society.  That  U.  we  don't  act  until 
faced  with  a  crisis.  For  example,  after  duck- 
lag  the  Issue  for  years,  indisputable  research 
results  have  forced  us  to  officially  accept  and 
publicize  the  link  between  cigarette  smoking 
snd  lung  cancer.  When  do  we  begin  to  be- 
come concerned  about  the  link  between  smog 
and  lung  cancer?  We  used  to  have  small 
urban  areas  with  reasonably  good  public 
transportation.  Now  we  have  giant  urban- 
luburban  complexes  with  poor  public  trans- 
portation. This  has  created  a  serious  per- 
lonal  transportation  problem  for  senior  cltl- 
sens  and  for  lower  level  teenagers  (those 
under  sixteen).  College  campuses  used  to 
be  attractive  and  serene;  now  they  are  In 
the  same  fix  as  many  urban  areas  because 
affluent  students  come  eqiUpped  with  autos. 
In  most  residential  areas,  young  children 
and  pets  must  either  be  fenced  In  or  watched 
constantly  or  a  four-wheeled,  steel-clad, 
fume-spewing  dragon  might  get  them. 
When  do  we  start  developing  solutions  to 
these  problems? 

Now  that  I've  defined  the  problem,  I'd  like 
to  suggest  the  beginnings  of  a  solution.  I 
lubmlt  that  the  transportation  supplement 
that  we  need  is  a  transportation  device  to 
serve  the  short-haul  transportation  need. 
This  is  the  short-trip  travel  that  now 
amounts  to  about  50%  of  all  automobUe  driv- 
ing. It  is  the  ten  miles  a  day  of  urban  driving 
that  results  from  two  or  three  short  trips  to 
places  such  as  school,  the  supermarket,  the 
bowling  aUey,  the  cub  scout  meeting,  a 
friend's  house,  and  the  movies.  This  Is  the 
slow-speed,  short-distance  driving  that  is 
bad  for  automobiles.  This  is  the  type  of 
driving  that  raises  maintenance  costs, 
shortens  the  life  of  the  vehicle,  lowers  the 
gasoline  mileage  fmd  contributes  lots  of 
hydrocarbons  to  the  atmosphere. 

I  propose  that  we  develop  a  battery- 
operated  electric  vehicle  to  serve  this  trans- 
portation need.  This  vehicle  would  be  of 
minimum  size  consistent  with  reasonable 
riding  comfort.  It  would  be  capable  of  carry- 
ing two  adults,  seated,  with  casual  space  for 
things  such  as  kids,  groceries  and  packages. 
It  would  have  a  range  of  30  to  40  miles.  It 
would  have  a  top  speed  of  about  20  miles  per 
hour.  It  would  be  attractive  and  It  would  be 
inexpensive  In  comparison  with  the  cost  of  a 
Volkswagen. 

Let  me  diverge  for  a  moment  at  this  point, 
to  say  that  I  realize  that  I'd  have  a  better 
chance  of  having  this  proposal  receive  an  un- 
biased appraisal  if  I  worked  for  C&H  Sugar, 
Hunt  Foods  or  Scott  Paper  Instead  of  General 
Electric.  Perhaps  I  can  retain  credlblUty  by 
emphasizing  that  I  am  not  proposing  an 
electric  automobile  to  replace  the  gasoline 
automobile.  The  automobile  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  our  transportation  needs 
picture.  It  serves  the  long-distance,  high- 
speed, transportation  need  admirably. 

There  Is  an  over  abundance  of  reliable 
data  Indicating  that  It  Is  economically  im- 
possible to  build  a  battery-operated  electric 
vehicle  that  can  compete  with  the  auto- 
mobile on  a  combined  range  and  speed  basis. 
Quite  a  few  have  tried  to  do  so  recently,  but 
with  absolutely  no  success,  for  example,  the 
Hemiey  Kilowatt,  the  Charles  Townabout, 
«id  the  Stuart  Electric.  When— or  perhaps 
I  should  say  if,  fuel  cells  mature  Into  com- 
mercially attractive  power  sources,  this  may 
change  the  niunbers  enough  to  disprove  this 
itatement.  I'll  be  real  surprised  If  this  hap- 
pens soon. 

The  type  of  vehicle  I  have  In  mind  has 
been  on  the  market  for  at  least  ten  years 
and  has  grown  In  popularity  each  year.  One 
example  of  It  Is  the  electric  golf  cart. 

This  little  workhorse  has  been  used  for 
many  tasks  other  than  hauling  golfers,  and 
every  day  the  Ust  of  applications  grows 
longer.  Another  example  of  what  I  have  In 
mind  Is  the  electric  shopper- type  vehicle 
^t  is  so  popular  In  Long  Beach  and  is  pene- 
trating    Santa     Barbara.       These     electric 


shopper  vehicles,  buUt  with  marginal  com- 
ponents and  apparently  without  any  sophis- 
ticated engineering,  have  been  extremely 
popular  among  the  elderly  people  of  Long 
Beach. 

Recent  technological  advances  now  make  It 
possible  for  us  to  design  vehicles  of  this 
type  with  greatly  Improved  characteristics. 
For  example,  we  can  now  buUd  solid  state 
speed  controllers  that  permit  completely 
step-less  speed  control  with  no  energy  con- 
sumed In  large  resistors.  The  solid  state 
controller  circuitry  can  be  designed  to  also 
serve  as  the  battery  charger  circuit.  Techno- 
logical advances  have  resulted  In  the  develop- 
ment of  golfcart-type  lead  acid  batteries 
guaranteed  for  five  years  of  deep  discharge 
service,  lliese  batteries  are  available  at  a 
reasonable  price.  For  those  looking  for  bar- 
gains, reasonably  good  lead  acid  batteries, 
which  give  up  to  2  to  2  V4  years  of  service 
and  longer  under  partial  discharge-use 
conditions,  are  available  at  low  prices. 
Advances  in  plastics  and  polymers  have  pro- 
vided us  with  materials  for  high  impact 
plastic  bodies  and  have  made  blowout  and 
puncture-proof  polyurathene  foam  tires  a 
real  possibility  for  the  wheel  loadings  we 
are  talking  about  here. 

Now  that  I've  told  you  what  we  should 
develop.  I'd  like  to  lay  before  you  some 
thoughts  with  respect  to  where  these  vehicles 
could  be  used  and  how  they  could  be  Inte- 
grated Into  our  present  people-movement 
transportation  complex.  These  suggestions 
are  based  on  a  desire  to  see  a  concept  such  as 
an  electric  Individual  transporter  developed 
on  a  planned  basis  rather  than  having  it 
evolve  in  an  uncontrolled  fashion.  One  of 
the  most  attractive  ways  of  Introducing 
these  vehicles  would  be  through  the  medium 
of  the  planned  community  that  so  many  Cal- 
ifornia developers  are  building  today.  I 
would  like  to  see  some  of  these  communities 
designed  around  the  use  of  electric 
transporters. 

Instead  of  installing  the  maze  of  streets 
now  required,  transporter  paths  would  be 
provided.-  Special  service  roads  would  be 
provided  for  ambulances,  fire  trucks  and 
other  service  vehicles.  All  automobiles  and 
garages  would  be  located  at  the  outer  perim- 
eter of  the  community.  Each  house  would 
come  equipped  with  its  own  transporter  and 
recharging  pad.  This  would  be  my  pref- 
erence as  the  nimaber  one  application  op- 
portunity for  this  concept.  Once  this  had 
been  done  in  one  or  more  communities,  these 
communities  could  be  used  as  showcases  for 
demonstrating  the  concept  to  city  and  re- 
gional planners. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  fit  these  vehicles 
into  an  existing  community.  I'm  a  worrier, 
and  it  bothers  me  to  see  motorscooters  and 
bicycles  competing  for  road  space  with  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks.  Therefore,  I  cannot 
with  a  clear  conscience  propose  the  Indis- 
criminate intermingling  of  electric  trans- 
porters with  trucks  and  autos.  Instead,  I 
propose  that  some  existing  streets  be 
designated  electric  transporter  streets  while 
the  others  remain  gasoline  vehicle  streets. 
On  those  streets  where  mixing  Is  unavoid- 
able, I  suggest  imposing  a  ridiculously  low, 
but  strictly  enforced,  speed  limit  for  gasoline 
vehicles.  Obviously,  this  Is  to  discourage  cars 
and  trucks  from  using  these  streets  other 
than  for  absolutely  unavoidable  reasons.  In 
some  Instances  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
designate  enough  streets  as  transporterways 
to  provide  adequate  mobility  for  the  people 
using  these  vehicles.  In  those  Instances, 
special  transporterways  could  be  constructed. 
Construction  costs  would  be  low  because  the 
small  size  and  low  speed  characteristics  of 
these  vehicles  would  permit  relatively  inex- 
pensive designs. 

Once  we  have  taken  these  first  two  steps  we 
have  begun  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  senior  citizen  and  teenager 
mobility  problems.    When  teenagers  have  ad- 


equate transportation  for  their  short  trip 
needs,  it  would  then  be  feasible  to  legislate 
them  out  of  automobiles  for  much  of  their 
traveling.  It  would  be  re.asonable  to  permit 
14  and  15  years  olds  to  drive  these  vehicles. 

Motor  vehicle  bureau  employees,  when 
called  upon  to  revoke  the  driver  licenses  of 
senior  citizens,  could  do  so  with  less  remorse. 

The  next  application  that  I'd  like  to  pre- 
sent is  somewhat  more  complex,  though  at- 
tainable with  today's  technology.  This  in- 
volves the  use  of  electric  transporters  In 
systems.  Electric  vehicles  are  relatively  easy 
to  control  remotely  and  automatlcaUy.  For 
example,  this  has  already  been  done  with 
shuttle  trains  in  New  York  City.  It  Is  pro- 
posed for  the  BART  system  and  G.E.  has  a 
rapid  transit  car  traveling  under  such  con- 
ditions on  Its  test  track  In  Erie.  It  Is  also 
done  in  several  ways  with  small  Individual 
vehicles  In  many  amusement  parks. 

The  Mark  I  or  first  systems,  as  envisioned, 
are  relatively  simple  with  large  headways 
and  low  speeds.  As  experience  with  such 
systems  Is  developed,  the  headways  can  be 
reduced  and  speeds  Increased.  These  sys- 
tems would  accept  standard  battery-operated 
electric  transporters  which  had  been 
equipped  with  the  appropriate  accessory  for 
system  operation.  When  a  transporter  en- 
tered the  ramp  to  the  system.  It  would  auto- 
matically be  switched  from  its  own  battery 
power  to  system  power.  Power  could  be  sup- 
plied through  devices  such  as  an  overhead 
contactor,  a  third  rail  or  a  skid  riding  In  a 
groove.  Mark  I  systems  could  be  used  for 
purposes  such  as  transporting  people  around 
historical  sites,  large  jet  airports,  fairs  and 
even  tourist  attractions,  such  as  the  mall 
area  to  Washington,  DC. 

The  Mark  n  system  could  be  used  to  pro- 
vide transportation  from  one  residential 
community  to  another  several  miles  away, 
from  a  residential  community  to  shopping 
centers,  and  around  the  perimeter  of  large 
communltips. 

These  sy8te«is  could  then  be  developed 
Into  feeder  systems  for  transporting  people 
to  rapid  transit  stations.  This  would  permit 
greater  spacing  between  stations  and  capi- 
talizing on  the  high  speed  capabilities  of 
today's  rail  rapid  transit.  The  vehicles  used 
to  get  commuters  to  and  from  the  rapid 
transit  station  could  also  be  used  during  the 
day  to  move  housewives  and  others  aroimd 
shopping  centers  and  to  transport  teenagers 
after  school.  Since  vehicles  on  a  system 
would  be  controlled  remotely,  they  could  be 
moved  remotely  from  one  assembly  or  storage 
area  to  another. 

Not  all  the  opportunities  I  have  been  de- 
scribing are  readily  exploitable  everywhere. 
For  example,  weather  conditions  In  some 
sections  of  the  U.S.  are  too  extreme  to  per- 
mit the  year-round  use  of  the  minimum  body 
type  of  vehicle  I  have  been  showing  you. 
However,  this  minimum  body  concept  is  es- 
sential during  the  initial  development  stages 
in  order  to  hold  costs  down.  Therefore,  I 
think  we  initially  have  to  consider  this  as 
a  moderate  climate  transportation  scheme. 
But  this  should  not  be  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing that  it  must  forever  remain  so.  For 
example.  If  this  concept  gains  acceptance, 
the  market  potential  within  the  semi-tropi- 
cal sectlooa  of  the  U.S.  would  be  large 
enough  to  permit  large-scale  manufacturing 
economies.  Under  these  circimostances,  the 
funds  to  develop  bodies  better  suited  to  cold 
climates  would  soon  be  available.  The 
heater  problem  might  be  solved  through  a 
completely  novel  approach,  for  example,  by 
using  an  electric  blanket.  Many  VW  own- 
ers in  the  northeast  suffer  through  extremely 
severe  winters  with  little  or  no  heat  and 
apparently  are  none  the  less  enthusiastic 
about  their  bugs  for  It. 

On  the  proposed  systems  heat  would  be 
no  problem.  The  absence  of  fumes  would 
make  it  possible  to  enclose  transporterways 
and  to  heat  or  air  condition  these  as  desired. 
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The  temperature  problem  associated  with 
batteries  la  more  restrictive  than  the  body 
problem.  I^ead  acid  batteries  are  tempera- 
ture sensitive  and  the  available  energy  falls 
off  rapidly  as  the  temperat^e  drops  helov 
freezing.  This  could  be  'a  truly  serious 
drawback  In  certain  sections  of  the  country. 
Nickel  cadmium  batteries  are  much  less 
temperature  sensitive  than  lead  acid  bat- 
teries, but  their  present  cost  prices  them 
completely  out  of  consideration  and  antic- 
ipated, near  future  price  ijeductlons  aren't 
expected  to  make  enough  of  a  change  to 
Justify  their  use. 

The  question  of  electric  transporter  own- 
ership offers  many  Interesting  ramlflcations. 
For  years,  Victor  Oruen  has  been  proposed 
In  various  master  plans  that  he  has  pre- 
pared for  large  cities,  such  as  Paris,  Ft. 
Worth,  New  York,  that  the  downtown  sec- 
tion be  closed  to  automobile  traffic  and  that 
electric  vehicles  be  used  to  transport  people 
around  the  enclosed  area.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  city  could  own  the  vehicles. 
Parking  meters  could  be  replaced  with  elec- 
tric outlets  and  the  vehicles  could  be 
equipped  with  an  actuating  mechanism  sen- 
sitive to  special  credit  cards  and  coins.  The 
recharging  problem  might  be  handled  by 
having  the  activating  mechanism  issue  a 
partial  refund  when  the  relinquished  vehicle 
was  plugged  into  a  charging  outlet  at  the 
end  of  a  trip.  For  those  opposed  to  mimic- 
Ipal  ownership,  this  might  be  avoided  by 
offering  the  local  transit  and  taxi  companies 
first  crack  at  providing  this  service.  Under 
conditions  of  mvinlclpallty,  transit  company 
or  taxi  company  ownership,  the  higher  ini- 
tial cost  of  multi-deep  discharge  batteries 
could  be  justified. 

For  some  applications,  for  example, 
planned  communities  and  rapid  transit  con- 
nection service,  local  utility  companies  might 
wish  to  own  the  vehicles  and  to  lease  them. 
An  east  coast  utility  is  now  In  the  process 
of  building  some  electric  transporters  in  or- 
der to  determine  both  the  suitability  and 
possible  customer  acceptance  of  these  ve- 
hicles as  rental  vehicles  for  use  within  a 
summer  resort  area.  The  ^ntal  of  equip- 
ment is  not  uncommon  to  the  utilities;  some 
now  furnish  electric  hot  water  heaters  on  a 
rental  basis.  One  significant  advantage  of 
an  electric  vehicle  Is  the  low  maintenance 
requirement  of  electrical  equipment.  A  dol- 
lar figure  cannot  be  placed  on  this  for  in- 
clusion In  the  price  to  individual  customers. 
However,  this  advantage  looms  large  and  is 
of  dollar  value  to  a  fleet  operator. 

Mixed  ownership  Is  possible  and  should  be 
encouraged  and  expected.  A  local  utility 
might  be  willing  to  provide  electrified,  sys- 
tem transporterways  In  order  to  capitalize 
on  the  increased  electrical  load.  This  trans- 
porterway  would  be  available  for  use  both  by 
Individual -owned,  municipal-owned  and  util- 
ity-owned transporters.  Users  would  be 
charged  on  the  basis  of  their  power  con- 
sumption while  on  the  system. 

I'd  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that  some 
of  what  I  have  presented  here  today  has  been 
supported  with  experimental  vehicle  studies. 
We  built  a  vehicle  incorporating  many  of  the 
features  I  have  proposed  today.  We  experi- 
mented with  It  in  Schenectady,  and  then 
tested  the  suitability  of  a  solid  state  control- 
ler under  actual  people-vehicle  interaction 
conditions  at  the  Seattle  Fair,  where  we  used 
the  vehicle  for  VIP  transportation  around 
the  fair. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  built  or  ex- 
perimented with  systems  or  components  spe- 
cifically designed  for  electric  transporter  sys- 
tem concepts.  Our  confidence  that  such 
systems  can  be  built  Is  based  both  on  our 
analysis  of  these  conceptual  systems  and 
on  studies  relating  the  components  required 
for  these  conceptual  systems  to  existing  com- 
ponents presently  used  on  other  types  of 
systems. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  M.  B.  CARROLL.  PAS- 
TOR. EAST  GRAND  BAPTIST 
CHURCH.  DALLAS,  TEX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day night,  December  31,  1966,  Baptists 
of  the  State  of  Texas  sustained  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  M.  B.  Carroll, 
pastor  of  the  East  Grand  Baptist  Church 
of  Dallas,  Tex. 

Dr.  Carroll  was  a  great  leader  among 
Texas  Baptists  and  was  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Baptist  Convention. 
He  had  been  active  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  many  working  programs  that 
Baptists  in  Texas  have  undertaken.  He 
was  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Baptist  Standard,  which  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  Baptist  publica- 
tions of  the  country. 

Dr.  Carroll  was  in  constant  demand 
as  a  public  speaker.  He  was  known 
throughout  Texas  and  throughout  Bap- 
tist circles  generally  as  a  great  leader  of 
men.  He  could  best  be  described  as  a 
"man's  man."  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
eminent  tact,  and  yet  he  was  a  man 
without  fear.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
vision  and  his  life  was  dedicated  to  an 
attempt  to  be  ready  for  the  demands  of 
the  future. 

Although  bcrn  in  North  Carolina,  Dr. 
Carroll  was  graduated  from  the  Baptist 
Seminary  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  he 
remained  in  Texas  after  his  graduation. 

In  addition  to  the  many  honors  which 
Dr.  Carroll  received,  his  fellow  Baptists 
honored  him  by  electing  him  as  chair- 
man of  the  important  program  com- 
mittee of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion Executive  Committee. 

All  Texans,  not  only  the  Baptists  of 
our  State,  will  miss  the  Inspiration  and 
kind  leadership  of  this  great  man. 


THE  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  M.  A. 
Wright,  a  fellow  Texan  and  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  has  made  recently  some  valid 
points  concerning  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
Senate  will  most  likely  be  asked  to  act 
upon  the  President's  recommendations 
in  this  area,  and  I  think  it  most  benefi- 
cial that  the  Senate  have  the  evaluation 
of  one  of  the  most  outstanding  spokes- 
men in  the  business  community  today. 
Mr.  Wright  is  head  of  the  largest  orga- 
nization representing  the  business  and 
profession  community  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Humble  Oil  &  Refining 
Co.  with  worldwide  operations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Wright  before  the  Miami- 
Dade  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Balance  of  Patm«nts:   The  Need  fob 
A  New  Approach 

(By  M.  A.  Weight,  praeldent,  Chamber  of 
Commejoe  of  the  United  States,  before 
the  ^TSfiaml -Dade  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Miami,  Fla.,  Jan.  16,  1967) 
In  recent  years,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 

an  Issue  of  continuing  concern  among  pub- 


lic officials,  economists,  and  businessmen 
has  been  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
situation.  Various  individuals  and  groups 
have  explored  in  great  detaU  the  ImpU- 
cations  of  the  persistent  deficit  in  our 
International  accounts.  There  has  been  a 
variety  of  proposals  on  how  the  disparity 
between  America's  International  payments 
and  receipts  can  be  eliminated.  And  sel- 
dom does  our  own  government  implement 
major  domestic  programs  without  first  con- 
sidering the  Impact  on  America's  interna- 
tional economic  position. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, I  would  like  to  offer  some  thoughts 
on  how  the  problem  developed  and  how 
serious  It  is;  give  a  review  of  our  present 
efforts  to  resolve  the  problem;  and  comment 
on  how  more  effective  and  efficient  solu- 
tions must  be  developed. 

In  simple  terms,  ovir  country's  balance  of 
payments  is  a  record  of  economic  transac- 
tions on  the  part  of  government,  business 
and  individuals  with  their  counterparts  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  a  summary 
statement  of  America's  total  payments  to 
other  countries  and  total  receipts  from  these 
countries.  Included  in  these  payments  and 
receipts  are  such  Items  as  Imports  and 
exports,  direct  foreign  Investments,  interest 
and  dividends.  International  loans,  and 
mlUtary  and  foreign  aid.  The  balance  of 
payments.  In  other  words,  reveals  how  the 
United  States  pays  its  way  Internationally. 

A  deficit  in  a  nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments occurs  when,  except  for  the  so-called 
balancing  items,  its  receipts  from  abroad 
are  not  sufficient  to  cover  its  payments 
abroad.  Moreover,  as  a  deficit  suggests  a 
country  is  spending  more  than  it  is  earn- 
ing, the  deficit  is  frequently  regarded, 
though  sometimes  mistakenly,  as  a  danger 
signal.  Some  observers  believe  that  when 
a  nation  has  a  deficit  In  its  international 
account  it  Is  living  beyond  its  means  and 
will  eventually  deplete  its  international  re- 
serves.   This,  too,  can  be  a  mistaken  belief. 

With  but  one  exception,  the  United  States 
has  sustained  a  deficit  in  its  international 
payments  every  year  since  1950.  During  the 
early  part  of  this  period,  the  excess  of  U.S. 
payments  over  receipts  was  not  considered  a 
serious  problem,  if  in  fact  a  problem  at  all. 
The  political  and  economic  strength  of  the 
United  States  after  World  War  n  led  It  to 
become  the  leading  international  banker, 
foreign  aid  provider,  military  protector  and 
producer  of  the  Free  World.  We  believed 
that  our  own  security  would  be  enhanced  by 
using  our  public  and  private  capital  to  facili- 
tate the  recovery  of  Western  Europe  and 
Other  nations  around  the  world.  Our  efforts 
proved  so  successful  that  the  international 
community  welcomed  our  deficit  and  the  re- 
suiting  outflow  of  dollars.  Moreover,  be- 
cause of  their  confidence  in  the  dollar,  most 
nations  preferred  dollar  claims  in  their  re- 
serve accounts  to  nonlnterest-bearlng  gold. 

Beginning  in  the  late  1950s,  however,  the 
magnitude  of  our  payments  deficit  and  the 
international  attitude  concerning  it  changed. 
In  1958,  the  Imbalance  between  our  foreign 
receipts  and  our  expenditures  Jumped  to  over 
$3  billion,  almost  three  times  the  average 
level  through  the  early  1950s.  It  remained  at 
relatively  high  levels  through  1964.  Not 
until  the  past  two  years  did  the  deficit  again 
drop  to  the  $1  billion  range. 

Even  with  this  recent  reduction  of  the 
deficit,  the  U.S.  has  not  been  able  to  remove 
all  the  anxieties  of  the  international  eco- 
nomic community.  Because  of  the  pa- 
slstence  and  size  ol  our  deficits,  some  mone- 
tary authorities  abroad  have  cast  doubt  on 
the  United  States'  ability  to  keep  the  dollar 
strong  and  to  maintain  its  worldwide  com- 
mitments without  accepting  drastic  internal 
and  external  policy  changes. 

If  our  payments  situation  is  placed  In 
proper  perspective,  much  of  the  alarm  cur- 
rently being  generated  is  not  justified. 
When  an  Individual's  spending  exceeds  hli 
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Income,  we  do  not  necessarily  conclude  that 
be  is  headed  for  baiLkruptcy.  Before  form- 
ing an  opinion,  we  usually  examine  his 
financial  situation  more  closely  and  attempt 
to  determine  why  the  shortage  occurred.  If 
be  has  a  strong  asset  position  and  has  bor- 
rowed In  order  to  undertake  investments 
wfilch  may  later  increase  his  Income,  we  are 
likely  to  conclude  that  he  is  financially 
sound.  It  is  bis  overall  situation  as  to  assets 
and  llablUtes  that  concerns  us,  not  the  fact 
that  his  income  and  outflow  are  unequal. 

The  same  consideration  should  apply  to  a 
country's  international  accounts.  In  our 
own  case,  such  an  analysis  would  reveal  that 
the  present  deficit  does  not  reflect  a  basic 
weakness  In  our  overall  flnancial  position. 
On  the  contrary,  America's  economic 
strength  remains  unequalled  by  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  The  U.S.  economy  is, 
in  fact,  so  large  and  growing  so  rapidly  that 
the  annual  increase  in  our  national  output 
of  goods  and  services  far  exceeds  the  total 
annual  output  of  most  other  countries  in 
the  world. 

This  strength  is  readily  apparent  even  if 
we  limit  our  attention  to  our  international 
economic  activity.  Our  commodity  exports, 
for  example,  have  exceeded  our  commodity 
imports  in  every  year  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  In  the  past  five  years  alone, 
our  net  merchandise  surplus  has  averaged 
about  $5  billion  per  year,  hardly  a  sign  of 
a  weak  economy.  Moreover,  at  the  end  of 
1965,  U.S.  assets  and  investments  abroad  were 
valued  at  above  $100  billion,  about  twice 
the  total  foreign  assets  and  Investments  in 
the  United  States.  The  United  States'  fun- 
damental economic  situation  is  one  of 
strength. 

Our  deficit  does  not  refiect  a  basic  weak- 
ness in  the  dollar  or  our  economy.  Instead, 
It  reflects  our  long-term  military,  foreign  aid 
and  investment  commitments  to  the  Free 
World,  as  well  as  our  role  as  International 
banker.  There  are,  however,  reasons  for 
seeking  a  balance  in  our  international  pay- 
ments. As  a  result  of  our  longstanding  defi- 
cit, at  the  end  of  last  year  we  owed  about 
127  billion  to  foreign  individuals  and  insti- 
tutions. Approximately  one-half  of  this 
total  was  held  by  foreign  central  banks,  thus 
making  it  immediately  eligible  for  exchange 
into  our  gold  should  these  authorities  so 
desire. 

Along  with  the  growth  of  these  short-term 
liabilities,  our  official  gold  holdings  have  been 
declining.  At  the  end  of  1957,  our  gold  re- 
serves amounted  to  $23  billion.  They  are 
now  down  to  about  half  this  amount.  It  Is 
clear  that  if  we  continued  to  lose  gold  at 
this  rate,  our  gold  supply  would  be  ex- 
hausted. Thus,  even  though  the  United 
States  is  the  world's  largest  producer,  trader, 
and  consumer  of  goods  and  services,  con- 
tinued depletion  of  our  gold  reserves  could 
undermine  the  confidence  In  the  converti- 
bility of  the  dollar  into  gold  and  thereby 
disrupt  the  International  monetary  system. 

Recognizing  this  potential  danger,  the  last 
three  administrations  have  assigned  a  high 
priority  to  reducing  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit.  But  most  of  the  policies  put  into 
effect  so  far  have  been  highly  selective  and 
have  resulted  in  undesirable  restraints  or 
controls,  particularly  on  the  free  flow  of 
trade  and  capital.  In  1959,  for  example, 
economic  aid  to  developing  countries  was 
tied  where  possible  to  American  sources  of 
supply.  Two  years  later,  those  countries 
where  American  military  forces  were  sta- 
tioned were  asked  to  increase  their  military 
purchases  from  the  United  States.  In  1963 
and  again  In  1965,  portfolio  investments  in 
foreign  developed  countries  were  discouraged 
by  the  Interest  equalization  tax.  And  most 
recently,  a  comprehensive  voluntary  restraint 
program  was  Implemented  to  discourage  U.S. 
loans  and  direct  Investments  abroad. 

Some  of  these  measures  have  met  with 
limited  success,  but  the  long-term  wisdom 


of  the  current  strategy  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Far  too  often,  these  programs  tend 
to  weaken  rather  than  enhance  our  funda- 
mental balance  of  payments  position.  Many 
may  be  costly,  stop-gap  measures — measures 
that  offer  only  moderate  short-term  Im- 
provement at  the  risk  of  damaging  oui  long- 
term  political  and  economic  objectives. 

One  example  is  the  tying  of  foreign  aid  to 
U.S.  goods.  At  times  these  same  goods  could 
be  obtained  elsewhere  at  a  lower  price.  By 
requiring  the  recipients  to  spend  their  money 
inefficiently,  we  lose  their  good  will  and  re- 
duce the  effectiveness  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.  This  poUcy  also  encoumges  re- 
cipient nations  to  introduce  selective  con- 
trols or  import  licensing — thus  working  at 
cross  purposes  with  our  long-term  objective 
of  free  trade.  In  addition,  the  belief  that 
otu:  goods  were  not  competitive  In  such 
instances  has,  rightly  or  wrongly,  tended  to 
attach  a  stigma  to  aU  goods  of  U.S.  origin. 
Including  those  that  are  clearly  competitive 
in  foreign  markets.  This  may  be  one  im- 
portant reason  why  countries  that  receive 
our  aid  often  seem  to  shun  piu-chases  of  com- 
petitively-priced U.S.  products  that  are  not 
aid-financed. 

A  question  can  also  be  raised  concerning 
restrictions  on  the  amount  of  foreign  pur- 
chases that  American  tourists  can  bring 
back  duty-free,  "niese  restrictions  are  re- 
ported to  have  caused  considerable  bitter- 
ness and  resentment  toward  the  United 
States.  The  hardest  hit  have  been  those 
countries  where  UJS.  tourists  provide  an  im- 
portant source  of  livelihood  and  foreign  ex- 
change earnings.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Western  Hemisphere  countries,  such  as 
neighboring  Mexico.  Here,  the  United 
States — being  by  far  the  most  important 
trading  partner — would  actually  stand  to 
lose  few,  if  any,  of  these  tourist  dollars. 
Most  of  the  money  spent  in  these  countries 
would  soon  rettirn  In  payment  for  U.S.  goods 
and  services.  In  any  event,  even  If  these 
restrictions  on  tourist  pvirchases  have  en- 
hanced our  balance  of  payments,  the  result- 
ing loss  of  good  will  toward  the  United  States 
may  have  more  than  offset  this  gain. 

The  interest  equalization  tax  on  foreign 
securities  and  loans  also  seems  to  have  had 
adverse  effects  on  the  world  economy.  This 
program,  which  was  designed  to  reduce  the 
attractiveness  of  foreign  securities  to  Ameri- 
can investors,  has  caused  some  serious  side 
effects.  Insofar  as  this  tax  has  actually  re- 
duced the  outflow  of  funds  from  the  United 
States,  it  has  tended  to  raise  interest  rates 
abroad.  At  the  same  time — and  partially 
reflecting  the  higher  interest  rates — it  has 
tended  to  depress  the  value  of  foreign  equi- 
ties. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  vivid  examples 
of  the  sensitivity  of  the  foreign  stock  values 
to  the  various  effects  of  this  tax  was  ths 
sharp  decline  in  the  Japanese  stock  market 
that  Immediately  followed  its  announce- 
ment in  1963.  This  measure  may  have  re- 
duced our  balance  of  payments  deficit,  but 
It  may  have  done  so  at  the  expense  of  foreign 
financial   markets. 

Perhaps  the  most  questionable  payments 
control  has  been  the  voluntary  restraints 
applied  to  direct  Investment  outfiows.  By 
encouraging  companies  to  borrow  abroad, 
this  program  has  placed  unusual  pressure  on 
foreign  capital  markets  and  has  caused  re- 
sentment against  U.S.  companies  operating 
abroad.  In  addition,  it  has  been  a  highly 
inefficient  means  of  Improving  our  inter- 
national payments.  It  has  Impaired,  for 
example,  the  usefulness  of  our  own  money 
and  capital  markets  to  Europeans.  As  a  re- 
sult, it  has  also  weakened  the  incentive  for 
these  countries  to  maintain  their  dollar  de- 
posits and  other  financial  assets  In  this  coun- 
try. Moreover,  since  the  restraint  program 
increased  interest  rates  and  equity  earnings 
ratios  abroad,  we  have  encouraged  foreign 
investors  to  shift  their  Investments  from  the 
U.S.  to  other  nations.    Finally,  the  voluntary 


restraint  program  has  caused  American  com- 
panies to  borrow  abroad  at  high  fees  and 
interest  costs,  thus  shifting  earnings  from 
these  loans  out  of  the  U.S.  to  foreign  banks 
and  Investors. 

This  program,  in  short,  could  have  a  seri- 
ous effect  on  our  long-term  payments  posi- 
tion. Dollars  invested  overseas  are.  after  all, 
a  means  of  generating  future  Income  for  the 
United  States.  Over  the  past  few  years,  our 
private  Investments  abroad  have  made  a  sub- 
stantial positive  contribution  to  the  balance 
of  payments.  In  1965.  for  example,  foreign 
investments  resulted  In  a  favorable  contri- 
bution to  our  international  payments  of 
about  $3  billion.  Even  this  contribution  falls 
to  Include  the  additional  exports  which  are 
Indirectly  stimulated  by  the  activities  of  local 
U.S.  plants  and  marketing  organizations 
abroad.  Thus,  government  actions  that 
jeopardize  the  competitive  position  of  UJS. 
business  overseas  prevent  effective  manage- 
ment of  assets  that  are  of  enormous  value  to 
the  United  States.  Further,  these  programs 
could  substantially  weaken  our  long-term 
payments  position. 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  accotint,  our 
economy,  as  well  as  the  economies  of  our 
friends  abroad,  is  paying  a  dear  price  for 
our  moderately  reduced  balance-of -payments 
deficit.  This  does  not,  however,  suggest  that 
the  U.S.  business  community  should  with- 
draw its  support  from  the  Administration's 
current  policy.  Recognizing  the  Impact  of 
our  commitments  in  Southeast  Asia,  Ameri- 
can businessmen  have  responded  to  the  gov- 
ernment's request,  and  in  some  cases  even 
exceded  their  guidelines.  Total  net  capital 
outfiows,  for  example,  fell  from  about  $7 
billion  in  1964  to  less  than  (4  billion  a  year 
later.  Under  the  current  critical  conditions, 
it  Is  necessary  for  business  to  continue  to 
comply  vrtth  the  present  national  poUcy. 

Because  of  the  inconsistencies  stemming 
from  the  present  controls,  however,  the  busi- 
ness community  should  insist  that  Improved 
programs  be  adopted  for  the  future.  Instead 
of  proliferating,  intensifying  and  perpetuat- 
ing selective  controls,  we  must  develop  more 
positive  programs  which  promise  a  long- 
term  solution  to  our  balance-of-paymenta 
situation. 

If  we  continue  to  rely  on  short-term  ex- 
pedients, our  resolve  In  pursuing  more 
fundamental  solutions  may  be  weakened. 
To  the  extent  that  our  present  balance-of- 
payments  programs  have  Increased  our  gov- 
ernment's willingness  to  tolerate  the  Infla- 
tion of  the  last  18  months,  the  ultimate  cost 
of  these  programs  has  been  greatly 
increased. 

It  is  increasingly  evident  that  the  time 
has  come  to  develop  new  approaches  to  this 
problem.  The  time  has  come  to  adopt  pro- 
grams that  are  compatible  with  our  national 
and  international  goals.  We  can  begin  by 
asking  some  basic  questions.    For  example: 

Is  our  program  of  selective  controls  lead- 
ing us  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  di- 
rection that  is  most  desirable? 

Over  the  long  run,  what  kind  of  Interna- 
tional political,  economic  and  financial  ar- 
rangements are  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Are  we  managing  our  nation's  affairs  In  a 
way  most  likely  to  help  us  achieve  our  in- 
ternal and  external  objectives? 

It  is  evident  that  any  program  aimed  at 
solving  our  payments  deficit  must  recog- 
nize the  vital  Importance  of  American  ex- 
ports. In  1965,  if  our  exports  would  have 
been  just  5  percent  greater,  the  deficits  in 
our  balance  of  payments  would  have  been 
eliminated.  Moreover,  such  an  increase  In 
exports  would  have  had  the  same  immediate 
effect  on  our  international  payments  as  a 
40  percent  reduction  in  our  direct  invest- 
ment outflow,  a  55  percent  reduction  in  our 
travel  expenditures  abroad,  or  a  110  percent 
increase  in  foreign  travel  expenditures  in 
the  U.S.    These  fig\u-ee  clearly  suggest  that 
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If  we  are  to  reduce  our  deficit,  we  must  begin 
by  working  together  to  Improve  our  export 
performance. 

The  American  business  community  has 
an  urgent  and  immediate  responsibility  in 
this  effort.  We  must  do  an  even  better  Job 
of  eliminating  inefflciencies  and  reducing 
costs  of  production  so  our  goods  will  be 
more  competitive  abroad.  All  of  us,  both  as 
individual  companies  and  through  our  trade 
associations,  must  do  a  better  Job  of  pro- 
moting and  selling  XJJB.  goods  in  foreign 
markets.  The  return  on  these  efforts  could 
be  substantial.  In  addition  to  Increasing 
the  market  for  our  goods  and  services,  suc- 
cess in  this  program  would  permit  the  grad- 
ual removal  of  the  undesirable  selective 
controls.  ^^ 

But  the  most  necessary  and  fundamental 
condition  for  expanding  U.S.  exports — a  con- 
dition towards  which  government  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  must  l«ad  the  way — Is  a 
restoration  of  price  and  wage  stability  to 
the  American  economy.  Over  the  post  two 
years.'  excessive  demand  and  Inflationary 
pressures  have  bad  a  marked  and  adverse 
impact  on  our  trade  balance.  As  our  in- 
comes have  risen  and  as  prices  have  edged 
upward,  our  competitive  position  In  interna- 
tional markets  has  steadily  deteriorated.  As 
a  result,  our  surplus  of  ctunmodlty  exports 
over  commodity  Imports — once  a  very  bright 
spot  In  the  balance-of-payments  picture — 
has  been  trending  downward.  Compared 
with  a  trade  surplus  of  nearly  |7  billion  In 
1964,  the  surpliu  declined  to  about  t5  bil- 
lion In  1966,  and  fell  below  $4  billion  In  the 
year  just  completed.  If  this  trend  la  to  be 
halted  and  hopefully  reversed,  a  balanced 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  must  again  restore 
noninfiationary  conditions  to  the  American 
economy. 

In  dealing  with  our  balance-of-payments 
problem,  we  have  now  for  several  years  fol- 
lowed a  path  of  stopgap,  selective  measures. 
In  the  current  circiunstances,  we  cannot  Im- 
mediately change  paths  and  start  anew.  But 
as  businessmen,  we  can  and  should  discuss 
quite  frankly  the  shortcomings  of  our  pres- 
ent approach  and  try  to  throw  light  on  the 
fundamental  weaknesses  of  the  preaent 
programs. 

Each  of  us  should  evaluate  tbe  effects  of 
these  programs  and  offer  oonstructtve 
alternatives. 

I  am  confident  that  through  bualneaa  par- 
ticipation a  new  and  better  approach  to  the 
problem  will  be  realised. 


THE  MERCHANT  SCARINE  BUDGET 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  like 
the  other  Members  of  this  body,  I  have 
had  a  brief  opportunity  to  examine  the 
budget  for  1968.  As  a  representative  of 
the  Port  of  Baltimore  and  of  a  State 
where  the  maritime  industry  is  of  great 
Importance,  I  naturally  turned  to  the 
merchant  marine  budget  request  for 
1968. 

There  Is,  in  my  judgment,  no  other 
term  to  describe  this  request  than  totally 
inadequate.  For  new  construction,  a  re- 
quest of  $139  million  has  been  made. 
The  budget  report  estimates  that  this 
will  be  sufficient  to  produce  13  ships. 

Thirteen  ships — when  the  Nation  Is 
falling  farther  and  farther  behind  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  shipbuilding 
nations  of  the  world.  Thirteen  ships — 
when  we  need  dozens  of  new  ships  Just 
to  carry  military  materiel  to  Vietnam, 
98  percent  of  which  goes  by  private 
vessel. 

The  budget  request  indicates  to  me 
that,  once  again,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  come  up  \ivith  a  new  and  for- 
ward-looking   merchant    marine    pro- 


gram. Instead,  we  will  have  the  same 
old,  tired,  and  Inadequately  financed  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  only  voices 
in  Government  on  b^alf  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  comes  from  Congress. 
The  executive  branch  must  provide  some 
leadership — and  it  has  not  done  so  thus 
far. 

Let  me  briefly  review  a  few  aspects  of 
the  maritime  situation.  This  country 
carries  about  one-tweKth  of  its  foreign 
commerce  in  American  bottoms.  And 
we  wonder  why  our  balance  of  payments 
Is  so  out  of  line. 

This  country  ranks  13th  in  world  ship- 
building— after  Spain  and  Yugoslavia, 
not  to  mention  the  Soviet  Union.  I  do 
not  know  when  the  country  will  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  need  to  maintain  a 
strong  shipbuilding  capacity.  Ap- 
parently it  will  not  be  this  year. 

This  country  no  longer  has  the  finest 
and  most  advanced  ships  in  the  world. 
Many  of  the  vessels  now  in  use  on  the 
Vietnam  run  are  appropriately  called  rust 
buckets — World  War  11  ships  so  old  and 
dangerous  that  I  shudder  to  think  of  our 
men  sailing  on  them. 

In  my  opinion,  we  need  30  to  40  ad- 
ditional ships  a  year.  That  figure  has 
been  recommended  by  independent 
studies  of  the  situation.  It  is  recom- 
mended in  an  Informal  Navy  Department 
memorandum  which  is  now  circulating. 

As  I  outlined  in  a  speech  to  the  Sen- 
ate last  week,  the  history  of  the  United 
States  demonstrates  that  merchant  ma- 
rine power  is  a  key  factor  in  economic 
and  military  strength.  We  have  allowed 
our  fleet  to  disintegrate  to  a  point  where 
it  ranks  far  behind  those  of  our  friends 
and  our  adversaries. 

During  the  coming  weelEs,  I  Intend  to 
explore  in  depth,  with  the  Senate,  some 
of  the  problems  facing  our  merchant  ma- 
rine. I  Intend  to  propose  several  bills  to 
strengthen  our  fleet.  And  I  hope  to  focus 
the  attention  of  Congress  on  the  urgency 
of  the  present  sltuatl<H|. 


THE  49TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
UKRAINE'S  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  Jan- 
uary 22  was  a  day  of  nostalgia  for 
Ukrainians  throughout  the  world,  for 
it  marked  the  49th  anniversary  of 
Ukraine's  Independence — that  short- 
lived phase  in  Ukraine's  history  between 
1918  and  1920  which  ended  when  Soviet 
Russia  cold-bloodedly  victimized  Ukraine 
and  "annexed"  it. 

All  of  us  realize  that  the  reason  we 
are  in  Vietnam  is  our  support  of  na- 
tional Independence.  Ab  President  John- 
son said,  "the  right  of  each  people  to 
govern  themselves  and  to  shape  their 
own  Institutions"  is  a  basic  principle  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

And  It  Is  Just  as  important  for  us  to 
recognize  that  right  in  other  coimtrles 
as  it  is  in  Vietnam,  and  certainly  we 
should  sjmipathlze  with  the  45  million 
people  of  Ukraine  who  once  knew  inde- 
pendence and  lost  It  to  the  Imperialism 
of  the  Soviets. 

The  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  has  urged  several  steps  which 
would  indicate  to  the  world  our  interest 


in,  support  of.  and  determination  to  add 
Ukraine  to  the  community  of  free  na- 
tions.   These  steps  are: 

( 1 )  support  of  a  resolution  for  a  Great  De- 
bate on  X7S-USSR  policy:  (2)  open  and  fair 
hearings  on  the  US-USSR  Consular  Conven- 
tion; (3)  a  poltrade  policy  toward  the  Red 
Empire;  (4)  a  Special  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations;  and  (6)  reaffirmation  of  our 
support  of  all  Captive  Nations  In  their  strug- 
gle toward  eventual  liberation  from  Soviet 
Russia. 

Although  we  may  not  need  a  special 
committee  on  this  subject,  it  seems  to  me 
worthwhile  to  consider  the  effects  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  of  the  administration's 
policy  to  trade  and  aid  the  Soviet  bloc 
coimtrles  which  are  still  exercising  dic- 
tatorial controls  over  the  captive  people, 
are  still  fomenting  subversion  and  ter- 
rorism In  other  countries  of  the  world, 
and  are  still  the  main  supplier  of  weap- 
onry to  North  Vietnam  in  our  present 
struggle. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
recognize  Ukraine's  49th  Independence 
anniversary,  the  desire  of  its  people  for 
freedom  of  self-determination,  and  the 
need  to  consider  our  own  policies  in  the 
broad  terms  of  their  effect  on  people 
already  tyrannized  by  communistic 
control. 

UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  Sen- 
ate colleagues  in  observance  of  a  signal 
event  in  Ukrainian  history — January  22, 
1918,  the  day  which  marked  the  culmina- 
tion of  centuries-old  dreams  of  national 
Independence  from  Russia.  On  that  mo- 
ipentous  occasion,  in  the  city  of  Kiev,  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  was  born. 

In  the  49  years  since  that  wonderful 
day,  the  Ukrainian  people  have  known 
many  hardships  and  much  sadness.  Only 
a  few  short  years  after  attaining  inde- 
pendence, the  Russian  bear  once  again 
engulfed  the  beautiful  little  land.  Dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War,  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  bore  the  Indignity  of  the 
scorched-earth  policy,  and  afterward 
suffered  terrible  economic  consequences 
from  its  effects.  In  the  early  1950's, 
Ukrainian  nationalist  guerrillas  fought 
against  the  forces  of  communism  In  the 
West  Ukraine  and  Polish  Slovak  Car- 
pathian borderlands. 

Yet  all  Ukrainians  can  proudly  say 
that  their  national  character  Is  not  one 
that  bows  before  adversity.  They  have 
been  called  upon  many  times  to  prove 
their  courage  In  the  face  of  great  odds, 
their  perseverance  in  the  face  of  long 
hardships,  and  they  have  never  failed  the 
test. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  on  this  day  It  is 
fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  genius 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  and  to  their 
never-ending  quest  for  national  sover- 
eignty. As  Americans,  we  must  ever  re- 
member that  as  long  as  any  nation  re- 
mains subjugated  to  another,  as  long  as 
any  man  is  denied  the  inalienable  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, our  task  is  not  done.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  salute  the  beautiful  land  of 
the  Ukraine  and  to  Join  with  her  valiant 
sons  throughout  the  world  in  commemo- 
ration of  this  great  event. 


January  26,  1967 
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THE  PORT  OF  HAIPHONG 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Columnist 
Holmes  Alexander  in  a  recent  column 
about  President  Johnson  supplies  some 
rather  effective  answers  to  those  who 
would  suggest  that  our  current  Vietnam 
policy  should  include  the  destruction  of 
the  port  of  Haiphong  or  other  forms  of 
spectacular  escalation. 

I  ask  unarUmous  consent  that  Mr. 
Alexander's  column  of  January  23  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

L.B.J..  1967— THE  War 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington.  D.C. — Prom  the  Oval  Office, 
tbe  Fisn  Room,  and  the  Cabinet  Room,  where 
President  Johnson  meets  with  his  advisors, 
the  Vietnam  War  has  the  aspect  of  a  human 
life. 

And  beca\ise  LBJ  is  so  Intensely  a  human 
being,  tbe  very  same  man  whom  so  many  in 
Washington  have  known  to  be  utterly  un- 
touched by  the  pomp  and  portentousness  of 
the  presidency,  it  isn't  remarkable  that  he 
thinks  and  talks  in  the  conunon  language  of 
mortality.  Lyndon  Johnson  knows  tJiat  he^ 
and  all  nieu,  must  die,  but  the  day  and  the 
hour  of  any  decease  cannot  be  fixed.  So  it 
Is  with  this  nerve-testing,  life-taking  war. 
End  it  must,  and  In  victory,  but  not  even  the 
President  can  say  when. 

The  perversity  of  newsmen  who  keep  ask- 
ing him,  "When?  When?"  is  an  annoyance. 
Nobody  on  earth  so  yearns  for  the  end  of  the 
blood-letting  as  does  LBJ — not  the  beat- 
niks, not  the  Doves,  not  the  volunteer  strate- 
gists who  tell  him  publicly  and  privately  bow 
to  wrap  up  the  victory  and  bring  it  home. 

Fifteen  months  ago,  in  mid- 1066,  the  Presi- 
dent had  as  crucial  a  decision  as  any  chief 
executive  of  the  nation  ever  faced:  It  was 
get  In — or  get  out!  It  was  to  turn  the 
distant  struggle  into  an  American  war.  with 
massive  commitment,  or  call  it  quits.  And 
with  a::  the  casualties,  all  the  criticism,  all 
the  remaining  uncertainty  as  to  duration. 
It  can't  be  doubted  that  LBJ  did  what  the 
country  would  want  him  to  do. 

But  tbe  country  doesn't  pay  him.  and  his 
duties  don't  require  him,  to  predict.  And 
after  listening  to  many  predictors,  calcu- 
lators and  exhorters,  the  President  has 
learned  a  great  deal  about  margins  of  error. 
It  these  men  had  been  bis  business  coun- 
sellors, the  rancher  of  the  Pedernales  would 
be  broke!  Destroy  the  port  of  Haiphong  and 
sink  a  couple  of  Russian  ships  I  How  would 
it  shorten  the  war  by  ten  minutes?  Wheel 
up  the  battle  cruisers  and  blast  the  coastal 
targets  of  North  Vietnam  I  Any  eoealatlon 
of  that  magnitude  would  have  political 
repercussions,  perhaps  beyond  military  gains. 

But  out  of  some  trial  and  error,  out  of 
the  experience  and  intuition  of  important 
participation  in  three  wars,  based  on  a  meet- 
ing of  minds  with  Generals  Westmoreland 
and  Wheeler,  President  Johnson  now  has  a 
master  plan. 

It  could  go  by  the  initials  M  &  M:  "maxi- 
mum result  from  minimum  cost."  What  it 
amounts  to  is  a  war  of  attrition.  The  g^and 
strategy  has  been  in  effect  since  November. 
Generai  WUllam  Westmoreland,  as  theater 
comaifcnder,  la  now  moving  Into  the  once- 
impregnable  enemy  strongholds  and  is  sys- 
tematically destroying  them.  The  commu- 
nists r.eed  bases  just  as  much  as  we  do, 
but  theirs  are  more  Important  to  them  than 
ours  are  to  us,  since  ours  can  be  replaced. 

With  relentless  pressure  on  the  Vletcong 
and  the  North  Vietnam  forces,  coupled  with 
selective  bombing  of  supply  lines,  we  are 
exterminating  men  and  materiel  at  a  rate 
that  is  grinding  the  enemy  into  submission. 


General  Earle  Wheeler,  Joint  Chiefs  of  StaS 
chairman,  recently  returned  from  his  eighth 
trip  to  the  front.  He  told  reporters  as  he 
presumably  had  told  the  President  two  days 
before : 

"Otrr  combat  units  .  .  .  have  suffered  not 
a  single  major  reverse,  and  the  enemy  every- 
where is  harassed  and  on  the  defensive." 

The  end  of  the  conflict  is  unpredictable 
at  the  White  House  for  the  best  of  reasons — 
namely,  that  we  are  winning  and,  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  limited  warfare,  it  is  the  loser 
who  decides  when  to  give  up.  Yet  it  would 
be  an  informed  guess  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has 
begun  to  wonder  about  his  own  basic  deci- 
sion: to  stay  in  a  losing  fight  or  to  pick  up 
the  standing  offer  to  negotiate. 

Meanwhile,  President  Johnson's  ordeal 
often  seems  more  than  a  man  should  have 
to  bear.  He  can  dally  read  and  hear  (a) 
that  he  Is  bombing  nothing  but  orphanages 
and  hospitals,  or  (b)  that  he  is  chasing 
motorcycles  and  trucks  with  mUlion-doUar 
aircraft. 

In  fact,  he  does  have  a  msister  plan,  a 
grand  strategy,  and  it  is  small  wonder  If  it 
irks  him  how  little  is  written  or  said  about 
it. 


RHODESIA 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Greenville  News  of  Greenville,  S.C,  has 
published  a  series  of  three  editorials  on 
the  Rhodesian  matter. 

These  editorials  are  entitled  "Rhodesia : 
United  States  Should  Look  Again";  "UH. 
Proposals  Are  Hypocritical — I";  and 
"U.N.  Proposals  Are  Hyprocritlcal — n." 
The  positions  talcen  and  the  conclusions 
reached  in  these  editorials  are  the  result 
of  much  careful  deliberation  on  the  part 
of  the  editors  and  others  associated  with 
this  newspaper.  These  editorials  cidl  for 
a  return  to  realism  and  reason  in  U.S. 
dealings  not  only  with  Rhodesia  but 
toward  all  the  countries  of  the  continent 
of  Africa. 

Great  Britain  should  never  have  talcen 
this  matter  to  the  United  Nations,  since  it 
is  clear  that  the  United  Nations  has  no 
Jurisdiction  over  It  as  It  is  a  purely 
internal  matter.  In  addition,  the  com- 
plicity of  the  United  States  In  urging 
Great  Britain  to  submit  the  matter  to  the 
United  Nations  and  in  urging  the  United 
Nations  to  invoke  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  is  reprehensible. 

There  always  exists  the  possibility  that 
the  United  Nations  will  take  even 
sterner  action  against  Rhodesia  and  this 
may  include  even  military  action.  To 
quote  from  one  of  these  three  editorials: 

A  long  bloody  war  could  result,  perhaps 
involving  the  use  of  American  troops. 

The  United  States  should  bow  grace- 
fully out  of  any  involvement  in  this  issue 
and  use  its  influence  and  prestige  to 
reverse  the  United  Nations  action  so  far 
taken. 

I  commend  these  editorials  to  the 
study  of  Senators  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Greenville  (S.C.)   News] 
Rhodesia:  United  States  Shottlo  Look  Again 

The  Rhodesian  crisis  in  the  United  Nations 
should  cause  the  United  States  to  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  what  is  happening  to  the  toe- 


holds of  civilization  in  the  sttU  dark  con- 
tinent of  Africa. 

In  nation  after  nation  (if  some  newly 
"freed"  areas  really  can  be  called  nations) 
civilization  has  receded,  to  be  replaced  by 
either  anarchy  or  tyranny. 

This  has  happened  in  those  states  which 
suddenly  turned  over  the  right  to  govern 
themselves  to  millions  of  uneducated,  un- 
prepared people,  some  of  whom  still  Uve  in 
pre-civlllzation  conditions. 

Some  regressions  to  savagery  took  place 
under  United  Nations  atispices.  even  to  the 
point  of  military  force,  as  in  the  Congo. 

To  the  dismay  of  many  Americans,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  generaUy  has 
been  on  the  side  of  tinbrldled,  premature 
political  freedom  for  people  lacking  the 
human  resources  necessary  to  handle  self- 
government. 

It  appears  the  United  Nations,  with  the 
United  States  concurring,  is  alsout  to  make 
the  same  mistake  all  over  again  in  the  case 
of  Rhodesia.  There,  a  relatively  small  White 
population  has  built  a  stable,  prosperous  na- 
tion in  the  midst  of  savagery,  and  now  is  hard 
at  work  trying  to  upgrade  millions  of  unpre- 
pared people  to  the  point  of  governing 
themselves. 

Admittedly,  it  will  be  a  long,  slow  process, 
even  a  palnfiU  one  for  all  concerned.  Ad- 
mittedly, also,  the  process  may  have  started 
late.    That  is  lau-gely  Britain's  fault. 

The  alternative,  as  proposed  by  the  reck- 
less, backward  states  of  Africa  would  be  even 
more  painful. 

At  best  it  would  be  a  repetition  of  other 
tragic  episodes.  It  would  force  the  Sight  or 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  civiUzed  people 
suddenly  engtilfed  by  millions  of  uneducated, 
untrained  near-savages,  inflamed  by  slogans 
of  "uhuru"  or  "freedom  now." 

The  civilization  now  flourishing  in  Rhode- 
sia would  die  beneath  either  an  iron  dictator- 
ship or  in  a  bloody  anarchy  i}erpetrated  by 
people  who  don't  know  that  freedom  means 
responsibility  before  privilege. 

Great  Britain,  which  is  asking  the  United 
Nations  for  stern  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
to  force  her  to  yield  to  the  black  majority, 
could  find  Itself  Involved  in  a  bitter  trade 
war  with  South  Africa.  That  civilized  na- 
tion is  not  going  to  yield,  without  fighting,  to 
heavy  African  pressure  to  turn  its  orderly, 
prosperous  country  over  to  an  unpr^ared 
pack  of  warring  tribes. 

Already  the  British  poUnd  has  weakened  in 
international  markets  over  the  prospects. 
Conceivably  Britain  could  go  broke  in  a  bead- 
on  trade  clash  with  South  Africa  as  a  result 
of  the  Rhodesian  affair. 

Any  enforcement  of  UN  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  or  against  South  Africa  for  non- 
compliance could  result  in  armed  interven- 
tion in  either  or  both  peaceful  nations. 

Since  resistance  would  be  certain,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  South  Africa.  A  long, 
bloody  war  could  result,  perhaps  involving 
the  use  of  American  troops. 

It  is  doubtful  that  many  Americans  would 
stand  for  the  idea  of  their  sons  fighting 
against  civilized  people  in  either  nation.  It 
Is  doubtful  that  they  would  continue  to  con- 
done use  of  their  tax  money  to  support  UN 
meddling  and  outright  aggression. 

Therefore,  a  big  blowup  over  Rhodesia 
could  arouse  a  serious  effort  in  this  country 
to  force  the  United  States  to  puU  out  of  the 
UN,  leaving  that  already  weak  body — and 
Africa — in  a  shambles. 

It  is  time,  past  time  if  not  quite  too  late, 
for  the  United  States  to  re-examine  and  re- 
evaluate, lx)th  in  terms  of  right  and  wrong 
and  its  own  and  the  UN's  proper  role  and 
capabUltles,  the  American  position  on  Afri- 
can affairs  generaUy.  We'll  have  more  to  say 
alxiut  that  soon. 

U.N.  Proposals  Ase  Hypocritical — I 
In  an  editorial  last  Friday,  before  the  UN 
debate  began,  we  suggested  that  the  United 
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states  should  re-examine,  re-evaluate  and, 
most  probably  change.  Its  entire  policy  to- 
ward Africa  and  the  settlement  of  Its  an- 
cient, enduring  and  nettlesome  problems. 

since  Great  Britain — ^wlth  United  States 
support  and  with  frenzied  black  African  de- 
mands for  something  more  drastic — has  asked 
the  UN  Security  Council  for  limited  manda- 
tory sanctions  to  be  applied  to  trade  with 
Rhodesia,  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  the  United  States  Is  playing  the  wrong 
role  In  the  wrong  place. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  taken  by  most  of 
the  nations  Involved,  including  Great 
Britain,  towards  the  policies  being  followed 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East,  and 
considering  the  fact  that  the  UN  allows  a 
"majority"  of  millions  of  all  races  to  live  In 
enslavement  under  Communist  subjugation 
and  tyranny,  the  proposed  action  Is  totally 
hypocritical. 

Moreover,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  half- 
way measiires  proposed  by  Britain,  which  is 
anxious  to  avoid  disrupting  its  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  will 
succeed.  If  the  UN  follows  through,  stronger 
steps  win  have  to  be  taken,  steps  that  almost 
surely  will  lead  to  war. 

By  going  along,  the  United  States  will  have 
taken  the  first  step  toward  participation  In 
that  war.  Step  by  step,  as  It  did  In  Vietnam, 
this  country  will  become  Involved,  deeper 
and  deeper.  And  It  will  be  a  war  against 
white  men  who  have  built  a  civilization  on 
a  savage  continent  and  are  willing  gradually, 
but  not  abruptly,  to  share  It  with  the  blacks 
who  have  contributed  only  their  InefiBclent 
labor  to  It. 

Reluctantly,  the  American  people  support 
the  war  in  Vietnam  as  an  idealistic  and 
political  necessity.  Their  attitude  toward  a 
war  of  outright  Intervention  In  Africa  may  be 
something  else  again. 

It  Is  not  as  if  this  were  the  only  alternative 
for  the  development  of  Africa.  It  is  that  it 
iB  the  warlike  way,  when  there  is  available 
an  admittedly  slower,  but  constructive  rather 
than  destructive,  way  to  accomplish  that 
which  Great  Britain  says  is  her  purpose. 

Let  us  strip  the  Rhodeslan  situation  of  its 
Ideological  and  political  hyperbole  and  ideal- 
istic unreallsm  and  see  what  Is  involved. 

Bowing  for  reasons  of  political  expediency 
to  the  black  African  racist  demand  for 
"uruhu"  (freedom  now),  the  British  Labor 
government  of  Harold  Wilson  demanded  that 
Rhodesia,  which  is  ruled  by  about  250,000 
whites  with  only  limited  participation  by  4 
million  blacks,  immediately  grant  total  de- 
mocracy to  the  blacks. 

The  government  of  Premier  Ian  Smith 
insisted  that  this  could  not  be  done  Immedi- 
ately. Years  of  preparation  would  be  neces- 
sary, he  told  Whitehall. 

Under  continued  pressure  from  Britain  and 
from  black-dominated  nations  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Nations,  Rhodesia  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa — which  may  be  the  key  to  the  whole 
future  of  southern  Africa,  especially  If  the 
UN  persists  in  following  the  British  re- 
quests— and  seceded  from  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Since  then,  over  a  year  ago,  the  Wilson 
government  has  tried  to  force  Smith  out  of 
office  with  the  view  to  turning  the  govern- 
ment over  to  the  blacks. 

The  power  of  Britain  has  been  insufflclent. 
She  now  is  asking  UN  help,  knowing  that 
the  Uzilted  States  will  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  whatever  is  done,  financially  and 
otherwise. 

U.N.  Proposal  Are  HTPocHmcAL — II 
Insisting  that  the  United  States  must 
stand  for  "democracy"  in  Rhodesia,  American 
UN  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  is  backing 
the  British  request  for  mandatory  economic 
sanctions  against  that  African  state. 

Under  the  UN  agreements  the  United 
States  has  signed.  President  Johnson  can  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  enforce  this 


policy  without  any  further  authority  from 
Congress. 

But  not  even  the  cutting  off  of  trade  in 
most  items  with  Rhodesia  will  satisfy  the 
black  Africans.  They  demand  also.  Immedi- 
ately, an  oil  embargo.  In  fact,  what  they 
want,  and  what  they  satd  they  wanted  at  a 
meeting  of  Africa  states  last  year.  Is  a  blood 
bath  in  southern  Africa — white  blood,  that 
Is. 

If  the  oil  embargo  is  voted,  or  If  the 
sanctions  are  to  be  effective,  ships  of  the 
United  States  fleet  will  have  to  blockade 
shipments  to  Rhodesia.  And  the  route  for 
these  shipments  to  lanfllocked  Rhodesia  Is 
via  ports  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  or 
Southwest  Africa,  former  German  territory 
now  under  a  South  African  protectorate. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  the  UN  is 
trying  to  force  South  Africa  to  turn  South- 
west Africa  over  to  UN  oontrol.  (It  Is  note- 
worthy that  the  UN  would  rule  Southwest 
Africa  until  it  Is  capable  of  "self-rule,  yet 
it  would  turn  Rhodesia  over  to  the  blacks 
immediately.) 

Great  Britain  is  anxious  to  avoid  a  con- 
frontaUon  with  South  Africa,  which  is  the 
reason  for  not  proposing  the  oil  embargo. 
Without  trade  with  that  country,  England 
would  fall.  In  that  event,  the  United  States 
would  be  left  holding  the  bag  for  the  UN — 
again,  and  to  no  worthy  avail. 

What  Britain  and  Ambassador  Goldberg 
propose  for  Rhodesia  will  not  result  in 
"democracy."  any  more  than  democracy  pre- 
vails In  even  the  most  piously  praised  black 
African  states. 

Britain  is  trying  to  bring  a  defiant  nation 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  its  knees  because 
of  the  threat  to  British  trade. 

To  the  average  black  African  "uruhu"  does 
not  mean  self-government,  because  he 
doesn't  understand  that.  To  him  it  is  a 
way  to  get  his  hands  on  the  wealth,  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  development, 
built  by  the  whites  from  the  days  of  the 
earliest  settlers  with  their  own  hands  and 
know-how. 

Why  should  the  United  States  serve  either 
of  these  causes? 

In  Vietnam,  the  United  States  is  fighting 
a  war  to  protect  a  minority,  the  free  South 
Vietnamese,  against  axx  overwhelmingly 
ruthless,  bloodthirsty  and  terroristic  multi- 
nation  Ciommunlst  majority.  But  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  In  on  the  present 
move  trade  freely  with  the  nations  which 
are  supporting  the  Communist  cause. 

But  none  of  these  nations,  individually  or 
through  the  UN.  support*  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam. 

The  United  Nations  has  yet  to  take  the 
first  step  toward  freeing  from  the  militant 
Sino-Soviet  dominated  Communist  minority 
the  minions  of  persons  living  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Bamboo  Curtain  of  Asia. 

If  Ambassador  Goldberg  is  planning  to  ex- 
port democracy  through  the  UN,  he  Is  start- 
ing at  the  wrong  place,  and  in  the  wrong 
way.  The  problems  of  southern  Africa 
should  be  solved  by  peaceful,  not  warlike, 
means. 

If  ever  there  can  be  a  eolutlon  which  will 
enable  the  white  Africans  to  retain  what  they 
have  built  up,  and  the  black  Africans  to  rule 
and  build  for  themselves,  If  they  are  capable, 
it  will  have  to  be  the  slow  way — through  edu- 
cation, economic  development  and  true 
"democratic  processes." 

There  Is  nothing  "democratic"  about  the 
UN  as  now  constituted.  Naked  "Black 
Power,"  sadistic  communlem  and  self-seeking 
anti-Amerlcanlsm  are  running  rampant  in 
its  councils. 


AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  more  perceptive  articles  which  has 
appeared  recently  on  the  subject  of  auto- 
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mobile  insurance  was  written  by  James 
Ridgeway  and  published  in  the  New 
Republic  of  January  14,  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More  On  Atrro  Insttrakce 
(By  James  Ridgeway) 
The  states  have  granted  automobile  insur- 
ance companies  one  price  hike  after  another 
over  the  past  five  years,  so  that  they  might 
continue  to  Insure  the  general  public.  But 
the  compames  are  locked  in  a  deadly  com- 
petition for  the  relatively  small  number  of 
preferred  risk  drivers — perhaps  30  million  ol 
the  nation's  100-mllllon  drivers — and  they 
are  canceling  or  refiislng  to  renew  policies  for 
growing  ntimbers  who  are  not  In  the  pre- 
ferred risk  category  and  are  viewed  as  "sus- 
pect." These  are  the  people  who  are  forced 
to  buy  Insurance  from  the  fly-by-night,  high- 
risk  operators  who  hang  about  the  fringes  ol 
the  Insurance  markets. 

To  get  an  Idea  of  how  difficult  It  is  for  peo- 
ple to  buy  insurance,  here  are  a  few  cases 
that  have  come  to  members  of  Congress  In 
the  past  few  months: 

In  December,  Nationwide  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co.  canceled  insurance  of  a  South  Caro- 
lina man.  Asked  why,  the  company  said, 
"Investigation  reveals  that  your  automobile 
coverage  was  terminated  due  to  circum- 
stances surrounding  a  parking  ticket  which 
your  wife  received  recently."  The  woman  had 
protested  the  ticket  to  the  police,  because, 
she  said,  the  meter  was  broken.  Nonethe- 
less she  paid  the  fine.  (In  this  case,  the  best 
guess  is  that  by  protesting  the  ticket,  she 
gave  the  company  an  opportunity  to  define 
her  as  an  unsuitable  customer.) 

State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance 
Co.  dropped  an  Alexandria,  Virginia,  resident 
because  of  "loss  history."    The  man  was  in- 
volved in  one  accident  during  the  fall  of 
1965;   the  other  driver  was  charged  by  the 
police  and  his  Insurance  company  had  reim- 
bursed State  Farm  for  repairs.     In  addition, 
there  had  been  one  $6  charge  against  the 
policy  for  towing  the  car  out  of  deep  snow 
and  two  charges  totaling  $4  for  mechanics. 
This  man  was  43,  had  been  driving  since 
1938   and   had   never  had   a   moving  charge 
brought  against  him.    pnable  to  see  why  he 
should  be  canceled,  he  protested  to  the  Vir- 
ginia regulatory  agency,  which  got  in  touch 
with  State  Farm.    State  Farm  then  reversed 
Itself  and  said  It  would  renew  the  policy  if 
the  owner  would  drop  the  road-service  pro- 
vision.    Apparently  the  $10  in  towing  and 
mechanics'  charges  constituted  a  "loss  his- 
tory" which  was  too  much  for  State  Farm. 
"Have  you  ever  had  to  turn  down  a  re- 
quest from  a  friend,  a  customer  or  business 
associate?"  begins  a  letter  to  a  New  Jersey 
man   from   Sentry   Insurance,    of   Syracuse, 
New  York.    "If  so  you  know  it's  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do.    Unfortunately,  we  too  occasion- 
ally are  faced  with  this  problem — telling  a 
policyholder   that   we   cannot    continue   his 
Insurance  protection."     The  letter  went  on 
to  announce  cancellation  of  the  man's  auto 
insurance  policy  because  it  no  longer  met 
Sentry's        "underwriting        requirements." 
When  pressed  for  detaUs,  Sentry  replied,  "All 
Insurance   companies   are   permitted   to   set 
certain  standards  of  underwriting  and  apply 
these  standards  to  the  policies  that  they  ac- 
cept or  renew.    It  is  not  our  intention  to  ap- 
pear  arbitrary,   but   under   certain   circum- 
stances, misunderstandings  occurred  where 
our  specific  reasons  for  retirement  have  been 
given,  resulting  In  embarrassment  to  either 
the  insured  or  the  companies  or  both.    For 
this  reason  we  prefer  to  follow  the  general 
practice  of  Insurance  companies  and  ask  that 
we  be  excused  from  giving  the  reason  for 
cancellation." 
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This  didn't  mean  anything  to  the  New 
Jersey  man  and  he  fmrther  pressed  the  com- 
pany for  an  explanation.  This  time  he  got 
a  tart  reply:  "I  am  sorry  that  my  first  letter 
did  not  satisfy  you.  I  hope  I  can  do  better 
this  time,  but  unfortunately  I  must  re- 
Iterate  my  comment  In  my  previous  letter 
concerning  the  confidential  nature  of  our 
file."  The  letter  went  on  to  say  there  was  a 
record  of  losses  in  1963,  and  in  1965  (about 
$150  for  repairs  to  the  car)  and  a  speeding 
violation. 

"There  are  other  factors  that  enter  into 
underwriting  decisions  which  must  number 
in  the  hundreds,"  the  Sentry  letter  said.  "It 
would  be  Impossible  for  me  to  list  them  all 
here  but  I  am  svire  that  you  can  think  of 
a  few  yourself.  For  Instance,  how  a  car  is 
used,  where  it  Is  used,  who  uses  the  car, 
the  age  of  the  drivers,  and  many  others 
would  enter  into  an  underwriting  decision. 
Not  all  of  the  underwriting  factors  apply 
In  any  one  case  but  when  our  underwriting 
Information  reveals  that  a  particular  policy 
does  not  meet  with  our  present  requirements 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  not  renew  the 
policy." 

Servicemen  and  yoimg  veterans  have  a  dif- 
ficult time  getting  insiurance.    A  veteran  re- 
cently wrote  the  Michigan  Insurance  Com- 
missioner: "I  have  Just  come  home  with  an 
honorable  discharge  after  serving  four  years 
in  the  Navy,  I  have  had  a  driver's  license 
since  I  was  16  years  old.     I  had  insurance 
on  my  car  when  I  left  for  the  service.     A 
few  days  ago  I  bought  a  new  car  and  im- 
mediately applied  for  insurance.     However 
AAA  Insurance  Co.,  Detroit,  and  Michigan 
Mutual  Auto  Insurance  Co.  of  Traverse  City 
have    refxised   me    insurance    because    they 
class  me  as  a  bad  risk.    I  have  taken  driver's 
training  and  have  never  had  an  accident." 
"I'm  46  years  of  age  and  have  worked  at 
the  same  plant  for  better  than  19  years," 
wrote   a  West  Virginia   car   owner.     "I  re- 
ceived my  driver's  license  two  years  ago  and 
bought   a  car.     Nationwide  carried  me  for 
six  months   and   then  sent   me   a   cancella- 
tion notice,  no  explanation  at  all.     When 
I  couldn't  find  out  why  they  canceled  me,  I 
secured    insurance    with    Insurance    Co.    of 
North  America.     In  the  meantime,  I  bought 
a  new  '66  Dodge  through  a  local  bank.    To 
make  a  long  story  short  I've  received  a  notice 
of  cancellation   from    this    company.     I've 
never  been  In  a  wreck,  never  been  arrested, 
and  I   do   not  have   one  point  against  my 
license.    No  teen-ager  drives  this  car.    I  just 
don't  understand  why  they  can  do  this." 
Charles  W.  Gambrell,  South  Carolina's  in- 
surance  commissioner,   says   that   rate   in- 
creases in  his  state   have  not  resulted  in 
wider  markets,  but  Instead  have  made  the 
cancellation  problem  worse.    In  South  Caro- 
lina, Insurance  companies  are  required  to 
disclose  the  "guides"  agents  follow  in  writ- 
ing policies.     Gambrell  said  83  percent  of 
the  companies  doing  66  percent  of  the  busi- 
ness In  the  state  refuse  to  write  new  business 
with  over-age  drivers,  that  Is,  drivers  between 
62  and  70.    Sixteen  percent  of  the  companies 
won't  do  business  with  divorced  people.    The 
theory  is  that  a  divorced  person,  especially  a 
woman,  is  emotionally  unstable  and  likely 
to  run  around  a  good  deal,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  chances  of  an  accident.    If  a  divorcee 
did  get  into  an  accident  and  it  wasn't  her 
fault,  no  jury  would  believe  her.    So  It's  bet- 
ter not  to  Insure  divorcees  at  aU. 

Gambrell  said  guides  for  different  com- 
panies doing  business  in  the  state  list  the 
following  categories  of  poor  risks,  or  as  the 
trade  calls  t];iem,  "suspect":  garbage  collec- 
tors, amusement  park  workers,  bartenders 
and  tavern  owners,  bowling  alley  or  dance 
hall  atendants,  pawn  shop  proprietors, 
watchmen,  farm  laborers,  professional  ath- 
letes, entertainers  and  people  who  live  at 
the  TMCA.  Gambrell  said  these  guides  prob- 
ably apply  throughout  much  of  the  country 


and  are  in  many  Instances  simply  veiled  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes. 

BLACKOUT  m   AFPALACHU 

Last  AprU,  Orman  Vertrees,  a  reporter  for 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  got  hold  of  an 
agent  guide,  then  In  Its  fifteenth  printing. 
It  warned  agents  away  from  selling  auto  In- 
surance to  people  in  the  "lower  laboring 
classes."  including  those  who  worked  for 
aircraft  companies  and  as  longshoremen. 
The  guide  told  agents  one  could  determine 
a  good  customer  by  looking  at  the  children's 
haircuts.  If  the  man  Is  called  "Shorty"  or 
"Scotty,"  he  might  not  be  conservative 
enough  to  get  auto  insurance.  If  his  wife 
works  in  a  "reject  qualification,"  for  exam- 
ple, as  a  waitress,  that  lessens  chances  of 
getting  insmrance.  Since  then,  a  committee 
of  the  Washington  state  legislature  has  urged 
that  Insurance  companies  be  made  to  state 
grounds  for  cancellations  before  Issuing  the 
policy,  and  then  state  the  reasons  when 
cancellation  is  made. 

Narrowing  the  market  for  auto  Insurance 
can  have  a  startling  effect.  Recently  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Casualty  Underwriters, 
the  rating  bureau  that  represents  the  big 
stock  insurance  companies,  asked  for  a  rate 
increase  in  Kentucky.  At  the  rate  hearings 
called  by  Commissioner  S.  Roy  Woodall,  Jr., 
testimony  showed  that  of  1,150,000  private 
passenger  cars  registered  in  the  state,  35  per- 
cent are  uninsured.  In  arguing  for  higher 
rates,  the  National  Bureau  said  its  member 
companies  couldn't  aSord  to  do  bvisiness  at 
current  levels.  The  cost  of  claims  was  rising 
so  fast,  the  bureau  argued,  that  member 
companies  were  forced  to  reduce  risks  by 
canceling  policies,  some  of  them  held  by  peo- 
ple who  under  more  ordinary  circumstances 
would  be  considered  good  customers. 

Both  the  state  insurance  department  and 
the  LoulsviUe  Auto  Club,  however,  claimed 
business  was  not  so  bad  as  the  National  Bu- 
reau made  it  out  to  be,  and  that  Insurance 
companies  were  making  7.6  percent  profit. 
Instead  of  the  usual  5  percent.  ( It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  net  Income  before  tax  for  all 
stock  property  and  casualty  companies  in  the 
US  rose  to  an  estimated  $1.03  billion  for 
1966,  up  from  9561  milUon  in  1965.) 

As  the  auto  Insurance  market  got  tighter 
in  Kentucky,  state  officials  reported  finding 
"blackout"  maps  in  the  offices  of  some  com- 
panies. These  maps  show  marked  areas  of 
Louisville,  mostly  poor  sections,  where  insur- 
ance is  not  to  be  sold.  Moreover,  state  offi- 
cials claim  there  is  an  effective  blackout  for 
all  kinds  of  casualty  Insurance  in  the  de- 
pressed Appalachian  region. 

Probably  the  simplest  way  to  stop  the  ca- 
pricious cancellation  policies  of  the  Insur- 
ance industry  would  be  for  Congress  to  in- 
sist that  cancellations  be  based  on  sizable 
loss  experience  alone.  This  might  be  ac- 
complished by  amending  Senator  Thomas 
Dodd's  bill  setting  up  a  Motor  Vehicle  Insur- 
ance Guaranty  Corp.,  which  aims  to  protect 
insured  motorists  against  their  insurance 
company  becoming  insolvent. 

In  first  discussing  the  automobile  insur- 
ance business  in  the  December  3  issue,  I 
dealt  rather  sharply  with  accounting  prac- 
tices. This  brought  heated  retorts  from  in- 
surance people  who  felt  this  Journal  had 
been  sucked  in  by  ambulance-chasing  law- 
yers of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion. But  they  must  not  have  understood 
the  article,  for  while  it  was  an  attack  on  the 
Insurance  Industry,  It  was  also  an  attack 
on  ATLA  for  having  backed  down  on  a  small 
group  of  lawyers  who  are  working  for  reform. 
Senator  Magnuson's  Commerce  Committee 
hopes  to  begin  an  investigation  into  auto 
instu'ance  practices  later  this  year,  and  in 
doing  so,  it  might  well  look  into  some  other 
ideas  for  making  auto  insurance  more  equit- 
able and  less  expensive.  Professors  Robert 
E.  Keeton  and  Jeffrey  O'Connell  have  worked 
out  a  basic  protection  scheme,  which  would 


have  Insurance  handled  rather  like  Blue  Croea 
payments,  regardless  of  who  is  at  fault.  This 
would  do  away  with  much  of  the  lengthy 
legal  work,  speed  up  payment  and  reduce 
costs  by  15  to  25  percent,  mainly  by  getting 
the  lawyers  out  of  the  picture. 

Because  of  the  strong  lobby  of  insurance 
agents,  it  is  impossible  to  buy  group  auto- 
mobile insiirance  in  the  country.  Group 
insurance  has  helped  to  reduce  the  cost  at 
life  and  accident  and  health  insurance.  Here 
savings  would  be  made  by  doing  away  with 
the  agent  network.  The  agent  often  gets 
20  percent  of  the  premium  as  conunlssion. 
In  a  group  of  1,000  people  paying  premiums 
of  $150,000,  agents  would  st^d  to  make 
$30,000  in  commission.  On  the  group  basis, 
however,  one  agent  might  make  about  2.5 
percent  (the  rate  paid  a  life  insurance  agent 
for  a  group  policy).  Thus,  cormnisstons 
would  be  reduced  from  $30,000  to  $2,500.  In 
addition,  the  group  would  get  lower  rates 
if  its  members  werent  involved  in  accidents, 
which  would  work  as  an  incentive  to  safer 
driving. 

Neither  of  these  proposals,  however,  deals 
specifically  with  the  main  issue  of  a  narrow- 
ing insurance  market,  a  problem  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  solved  without  federal  regu- 
lation of  the  market. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other item  on  this  subject  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record.  One  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magotjson]. 

Senator  Magnuson  has  been  for  some 
time  concerned  with  the  insurance  situa- 
tion. He  has  instructed  the  staff  of  the 
committee  to  study  the  matter  in  depth, 
and  he  has  indicated  liis  intention  to 
push  hard  for  this  legislation. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Teamster  recognized  the  Senator's  work 
in  this  area.  I  think  that  it  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  as  another  in- 
dication of  Senator  Magnuson's  concern 
for  the  consumer.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoral 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Teamster, 

Jan.  20,  1967] 

Magnttson  and  Insusanck 

Almost  everybody  who  has  driven  a  car 
for  lone  has  had  an  unhappy  experience  with 
an  Insurance  company.  A  casual  question  in 
a  lunch  hour  gathering  wUl  start  a  round  of 
accounts  illustrating  the  speaker's  belief  that 
be  was  mistreated.  A  woman  tells  how  hard 
it  was  to  collect  for  damages  after  a  man  from 
Alaska  drove  his  car  through  a  red  light  Into 
hers.  Another  says  his  lns\arance  was  can- 
celled after  he  got  his  first  speeding  ticket  in 
ten  years,  and  that  one  for  going  ten  miles 
an  hour  over  the  speed  limit  on  an  arterial. 
He  remembers  that  letters  to  the  company 
brougnt  no  satisfaction;  the  firm  didn't  feel 
it  necessary  to  explain  why  his  insurance  was 
cancelled.  The  company  has  a  book  full  of 
vague  phrases  it  uses  on  cancellation  letters; 
he  had  to  guess  that  the  cancellation  resulted 
from  the  ticket. 

No  one  except  an  Insurance  salesman  or 
someone  else  In  the  business  will  say  that 
service  is  as  good  es  it  Is  pictured  in  the  TV 
commercials.  To  get  satisfaction,  a  customer 
often  has  to  call  in  a  lawyer.  Only  the  voice 
of  the  lawyer,  talking  the  language  of  the 
business,  will  force  some  companies  to  get 
a  move  on.  That  part  of  the  story  doesn't 
get  told  in  the  TV  commercials.  Well,  it's 
probably  because  the  company  can't  tell 
everything  in  a  minute. 
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It  Is  obvious  that  the  public  believes  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  to  make  the  automobile 
Insurance  companies  live  up  to  the  promises 
they  make  m  their  sales  pitches.  It  Is  ap- 
parent too  that  the  criticism  has  reached  the 
point  where  some  lawmakers  are  going  to 
take  the  action  called  for. 

There  Is  encouraging  evidence  that  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  is  ready  to  fight  hard 
for  reforms  in  the  Insurance  business.  His 
name  already  is  on  one  bill  that  would 
advance  needed  change  In  Insurance-com- 
pany responsibility. 

Under  terms  of  Senate  Bill  3919,  Senator 
Dodd.  Clark,  Hart  and  Magnuson  introduced 
last  October.  Insurance  companies  would  be 
required  to  insure  themselves  against  going 
broke  and  leaving  customers  dangling  with 
worthless  poUclee.  The  bill  would  establish 
a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty 
Corporation.  It  would  do  for  Insurance 
companies  what  Roosevelt  did  for  banks  in 
the  depression.  Bank  customers  know  they 
arent  going  to  lose  their  savings  today  even 
if  the  bottom  falls  out  of  the  business.  There 
Is  a  sign  on  the  door  saying  that  all  deposits 
are  Insured  up  to  $15,000  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. As  long  as  the  government  has 
money,  the  savings  are  protected.  A  cynic 
can  mvmible  about  the  national  debt,  but  he 
would  have  to  acknowledge  that  as  long  as 
the  government  controls  money  through  the 
federal  reserve  board,  Uie  money  is  as  safe 
in  a  bank  as  imder  a  brick  in  the  basement. 
With  the  Magnuson  bill  in  effect,  a  driver 
would  not  have  to  fear  that  he  would  be 
finable  to  collect  on  claims  because  the  other 
driver's  company  is  banlu^pt.  Claims  of 
bankrupt  companies  would  b«  paid  from  the 
fund  built  up  by  contrlbutlona  from  insur- 
ance companies. 

Bankrupt  companies  In  Illinois,  Florida 
and  Texas  attest  to  the  need  for  the  legis- 
lation. 

Still  there  Is  need  for  more  than  la  in 
8.  3919.  The  version  introduced  last  fall 
does  not  cover  cancellations,  for  example. 
But  the  bill  does  provide  a  basis  for  pro- 
tecting a  driver  against  arbitrary  actions. 
Since  the  legislation  empowers  the  govern- 
ment to  examine  the  finances  of  companies, 
there  would  be  available  the  kind  of  Infor- 
mation examiners  need  to  determine  whether 
cancellations  are  warranted.  A  company 
that  says  it  is  forced  to  cancel  policies  of 
certain  drivers  because  it  can't  afford  the 
risk  would  be  subject  to  investigation.  A 
company  pleading  that  it  has  been  losing 
money  on  car  insiutmce  would  have  to  be 
prepared  to  face  a  challenge. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  companies  are 
making  more  money  than  the  public  has 
been  led  to  believe.  A  New  Republic  writer, 
James  Ridgeway,  recently  wrote  that  com- 
panies in  Kentucky  were  making  7.6  percent 
profit,  instead  of  the  xisual  5  percent.  Even 
with  this  profit,  companies  argued  that  they 
had  to  reduce  risks  by  canceling  policies. 
With  Information  on  income  and  expendi- 
tures available,  the  government  insurance 
corporation  would  be  in  a  position  to  Judge 
the  Justification  for  premium  Increases.  It 
would  also  be  able  to  do  something  for  the 
people  now  excluded  from  coverage  because 
of  their  age  or  occupation. 

Insurance  companies  won't  like  to  change 
their  practices,  but  the  good  of  the  public 
Justifies  rules  making  them  do  what  they  are 
supposed  to  do. 

Senator  Magnuson  undoubtedly  will  find 
himself  pressured  to  weaken  the  legislation. 
He  has  faced  such  pressures  often  before, 
however.  Numerous  monuments  testify  that 
he  has  the  courage  of  his  political  convic- 
tions. The  public  would  look  upon  a  re- 
formed car  Insurance  Industry  as  additional 
evidence  of  Senator  Magnuson's  capacity  for 
getting  done  these  things  that  need  to  be 
done  even  over  the  protests  of  powerful  pri- 
vate interest  groups. 
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WILLIAM    J.    CROCKETT,    DEPUTY 
UNDER    SECRETARY    OF    STATE 
FOR  ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.  METCALF.     Mr.  President,  be- 
fore he  leaves  the  Federal  service  at  the 
end  of  this  month,  I  should  like  to  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant.  William  J.  Crockett,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Adminis- 
tration. 

Last  week,  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  [Mr.  MansfielbJ  cited  Mr.  Crock- 
ett as  a  "key  executive"  who  has 
exhibited  "exceptional  personal  char- 
acteristics of  courage,  perserverance, 
fairness,  understanding,  and  aplomb,"  in 
dealing  with  difficult  tusks.  And  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  commended  Mr.  Crockett  as 
"a  most  dedicated  American,  a  public 
servant  whose  efforts  in  a  post  of  great 
trust  and  responsibility  are  greatly  ap- 
preciated, not  only  by  the  Members  of 
this  body  but  by  fellow  workers  In  the 
Department  of  State  and  by  his  superior 
officers." 

While  I  did  not  get  to  know  Mr. 
Crockett  as  well  as  my  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees  who  have  had  frequent  dis- 
cussions with  this  dynamic  administra- 
tor, I  have  learned  much  about  his 
unyielding,  forward-looking  drive  from 
some  of  his  associates. 

He  demanded  from  those  about  him 
constant  Innovation  and  change  in  his 
persistent  efforts  to  modernize  and  im- 
prove the  administration  of  one  of  the 
oldest — and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
Important — departments  In  our  Federal 
Government.  Under  both  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  with  the 
support  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
he  labored  to  bring  the  Department  of 
State  and  its  administration  into  the 
1960's. 

This  kind  of  successful  operator  is 
boimd  to  incur  opposition  from  those 
wedded  to  the  status  quo,  and  Mr.  Crock- 
ett was  not  without  his  critics.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  time  will  show  that  Mr. 
Crockett  built  on  the  records  of  his 
predecessors  and  produced  achievements 
unheard  of  in  the  administration  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States. 

Bill  Crockett  has  been  on  duty  24 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  He  has 
been  devoted  to  the  President,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Foreign  Service.  He  is 
leaving  to  enter  private  industry.  He 
has  assured  the  President  that  he  will 
be  available  to  help  again  if  called  upon. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing  him 
well.  I  have  the  feeling  that  because 
he  Is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service 
we  shall  be  hearing  more  from  him. 


CRIME  INCREASE  IN  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  almost  every  edition  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  newspapers  can  be 
coimted  on  to  provide  substantial  news  of 
dally  crime  occurrences  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  City.    Consider  the  reports  of 


occurrences  within  the  District  carried  ia 
the  Tuesday,  January  24,  editions  of  the 
Washngton  Post  and  the  Evening  Star, 
az  examples  of  the  daily  newspaper  fare 
on  crime. 

The  Washington  Post  listed  in  a  single 
grouping  four  instances  of  theft  in  var- 
ious areas  of  the  city:  "Manager  of 
Theater  Punched  and  Robbed";  "North- 
east Restaurant  Robbed  of  $70";  "Youno 
Clerk  Bound,  Gagged  by  Robbers";  and 
"Robber  Takes  $146  From  Pizza  Parlor." 

But  the  afternoon  edition  of  the  Even- 
ing Star  really  provided  the  day's  shocker 
by  heading  on  its  front  page.  "Purse 
Snatcher  Strikes— Police  Chief's  Wife 
Robbed  on  Northwest  Street."  It  seems 
that  on  Monday  evening,  Mrs.  John  B 
Layton,  wife  of  the  District's  police  chiefi 
was  robbed  of  her  purse  containing  $40 
on  a  Northwest  Washington  street  be- 
tween 8:30  and  9  p.m.  while  returning 
home.  Although  it  was  stated  that  this 
mother  of  four  children  "fell  to  the  pave- 
ment when  her  assailant  wrenched  the 
purse  away,"  she  apparently  was  other- 
wise uninjured. 

I  fear  that  Police  Chief  Layton  must  be 
nearlng  a  saturation  point  on  crime  In 
the  District,  when  he  finds  It  apparently 
unsafe  for  his  own  wife  to  be  out  alone 
on  the  Washington  streets  In  the  early 
evenings. 

I  am  happy  that  Mrs.  Layton  escaped 
injury.  Many  other  victims  were  not  so 
fortimate.  I  hope  that  Chief  Layton  and 
his  aids  will  apprehend  the  criminal 
and  bring  him  to  speedy  Justice.  How- 
ever, In  the  light  of  the  steadily  rising 
crime  rate  In  the  District,  I  fear  that  to- 
morrow's newspapers  are  likely  to  pro- 
vide fresh  examples  of  the  lawlessness 
which  yesterday's  headlines  publicize. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
newspaper  items  which  I  have  cited  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Jan.  24,  1967] 
Manager   or  Theater  Pttnched  and  Robbed 

Two  men  punched  and  robbed  the  manager 
of  the  DuPont  Theater  of  $1953  which  he  was 
about  to  place  in  the  night  depocit  box  at  the 
National  Bank  of  Washington,  police  reported 
yesterday. 

Prank  H.  Moss,  52,  the  manager,  was  struck 
in  the  face  and  knocked  down  late  Sunday 
night,  police  said,  but  did  not  require 
hospital  treatment.  Both  the  theater  and 
bank  are  in  the  1300  block  of  Connecticut 
Avenue  nw. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  24.  1967) 
Northeast  Restaurant  Robbed  of  $70 
Two  men  robbed  Wilson's  Ranch  House 
Barbecue,  at  519  H  st.  ne.,  at  gunpoint  at 
midaftemoon  yesterday,  forcing  night  man- 
ager John  Magibe,  22,  to  turn  over  S70  be- 
fore they  fled. 

[Prom  the  V/ashlngton  Post,  Jan.  24.  1967] 
Yoma  Clerk  Bouito,  Gagged  by  Ropbers 
A  16-year-old  clerk  at  Pood  way  Markets, 
3215  23d  St.  ne.,  was  twund  and  gagged  and 
left  In  a  storeroom  about  7:15  a.m.  yesterday 
by  two  men  who  took  $150  from  the  cash 
register,   the  store's  gun  and   door  keys. 

Police  said  Gregory  Llpscombe,  the  cleric, 
was  forced  at  gunpoint  into  the  room. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Jan.  24,  1907] 
BOBB^  Takes  $146  Fbom  Pizza  Faklob 

A  man  with  Ills  hand  in  his  pocket  walked 
into  the  Pizza  Box,  450  Lee  hwy.,  Arlington, 
Sunday  night  and  muttered  to  an  employe, 
"If  you  want  to  live,  give  me  the  money." 

George  Toung,  who  was  behind  the  coun- 
ter, did  not  hesitate.  He  tumded  over  $146 
from  the  casta  register. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Jan.  24,  1967] 

FT7BSX    Snatcher    Strikes — ^Pouce    Chief's 

Wife  Robbed  on  Northwest  Street 

Mrs.  John  B.  Ijayton,  wife  of  the  District's 
police  ctiief,  was  robbed  of  her  piurse  con- 
taining $40  last  night  on  a  Northwest  Wash- 
ington street.  The  bag  was  found  this 
mornmg. 

Mrs.  Layton,  a  53-year-old  mother  of  four, 
feU  to  the  pavement  when  her  assailant 
wrenched  the  purse  away  but  was  uninjured, 
investigating  olBcers  said. 

Layton  said  today  the  Incident  occurred 
St  8:46  pjn.,  moments  after  his  wife  had 
alighted  from  a  D.C.  Transit  bus  at  4th  and 
Van  Btiren  Streets  NW. 

Iilrs.  Layton,  who  had  been  in  downtown 
Washington,  planned  to  pick  up  her  car, 
which  she  had  parked  on  Van  Buren  Street, 
and  drive  to  her  home  in  the  1800  block  of 
Redwood  Terrace  NW. 

As  she  walked  toward  the  lot,  the  chief 
said,  a  young  man  tugged  the  purse  from 
Mrs.  Layton's  grasp  and  she  fell. 

Layton  said  "a  couple  of  fellows  on  the 
fsi  side  of  the  street"  responded  to  his  wife's 
cries  for  help.  But  by  the  time  they  reached 
her  the  thief  bad  sprinted  away. 

The  thief  was  described  as  a  Negro  about 
20  years  old,  6  feet  tall,  weiglilng  226  pounds 
and  wearing  a  grey-yellow  trench  coat. 

The  purse  was  recovered,  emptied  of 
money  but  with  Important  papers  ai^mr- 
ently  intact,  by  an  unidentified  motcvlst 
tills  morning  before  9  ajn.,  police  said. 

It  was  found  beside  the  road  at  the  inter- 
section of  SherrUl  Drive  and  Branch  Drive  In 
Rock  Creek  Park,  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  scene  of  the  theft. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESrorNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  CS. 
355)  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  SYl»nNGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  rule  of 
germaneness  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM  AND  THE  EFFORTS  TO 
DENIGRATE  AMERICAN  AIR 
POWER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
recent  weeks  and  months  there  has  been 
"growing  criticism"  of  the  performance 
of  Air  Force  and  naval  alrpower  in  the 
Vietnamese  war. 

As  a  result,  it  is  being  Increasingly  as- 
serted that  air  operations  against  North 
Vietnam  are,  first,  expensive  and  second. 
Ineffective. 

After  three  trips  to  the  Vietnam  thea- 
ter in  the  past  year.  It  Is  clear  that  such 
criticism  of  this  application  of  air  power 
is  not  justified;  also  that  the  current 
failure  to  achieve  the  success  character- 
istic of  previous  air  operations  results 
from  unprecedented  rigidity  in  the  regu- 
lations and  rules  of  engagement  that 
have  been  laid  down,  and  under  which 
our  pilots  are  forced  to  operate.  These 
rules  are  complicated  to  the  point  where 
maximum  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
are  impossible. 

Upon  my  return  from  Vietnam  last 
year,  I  reported  to  the  Senate  that  a 
flghter  pilot,  taking  off  in  a  single-seated 
flghter-bomber  to  attack  North  Vietnam 
had  to,  first,  watch  the  weather,  second, 
watch  for  probable  enemy  air  intercept, 
third,  evade  groimd-to-alr  attack — 
AAA  smd  SAM's,  fourth,  then  deliver  his 
bombs  precisely  on  target,  whereas,  fifth, 
at  the  same  time  he  was  forced  to  re- 
member seven  pages  of  detailed  instruc- 
tions as  to  where  geographically  he 
could  not  go,  and  what  military  targets 
he  could  not  attack. 

In  recent  months,  various  efforts  to 
denigrate  air  power  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  have  been  on  the  Increase.  One 
group  of  critics  now  state  these  air  at- 
tacks are  ineffective.  Another  group  as- 
serts they  are  Immoral. 

In  the  Vietnamese  theater  last  month, 
civilians  as  well  as  the  military  were 
asking :  "Why  does  the  Government  first 
put  our  alrpower  in  the  ring,  tell  our 
pilots  to  put  up  a  'good  fight,'  but  then 
by  means  of  all  these  restrictions,  in  ef- 
fect, then  tie  one  of  their  hands  behind 
their  backs." 

At  the  same  time  it  is  known  by  all 
concerned  that  the  enemy  is  increasing 
steadily  the  sophistication  of  thelr 
"ground  and  air"  defenses. 

Typical  quotes  from  these  pilots  are: 

I  fly  over  barges  that  have  been  unloaded 
from  ships  and  see  on  their  decks  the  trucks, 
ammunition  and  POL  which  later  1  attack 
with  questionable  success  in  the  Jungles  of 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trails.  Is  not  a  North 
Vietnamese  barge  loaded  with  weapons  and 
ammunition  a  legitimate  military  target?" 

Another  quote  from  my  trip  last  year: 

I  am  a  regular  officer  and  therefore  expect 
to  risk  my  life  as  part  of  my  Job.  But  why 
should  I  do  it  "several  times  a  week"  on 
long  missions,  in  a  multi-million  doUar  air- 
plane so  as  to  knock  out  an  "empty  barracks" 
or  an  "empty  bus,"  or  a  buffalo  pulling  an 
Irrigation  wheel  in  a  rice  paddy. 


This  pilot  was  later  killed  on  his  77th 
mission  over  North  Vietnam  while  at- 
tacking one  truck. 

Another  quote: 

We  are  so  bound  up  In  target  limitations 
that  often  we  attack  targets  which  would 
not  have  been  looked  at  even  In  Korea. 

Another  quote: 

On  four  of  our  last  five  missions  I  have 
flown  directly  over  the  airfields  of  Phuc  Ten, 
some  "twelve  miles"  from  Hanoi  on  my  way 
in  to  attack  targets  of  questionable  Impor- 
tance only  five  miles  from  that  city.  Bach 
time  we  saw  MIO-218  on  the  field  of  Phuc 
Yen;  in  fact  watched  them  take  off  so  as  to 
attack  us  from  the  rear  while  we  continued 
on  to  the  approved  target  nearer  Hanoi. 

Our  planes  have  no  "tall  gun"  capacity. 
The  MIO-21  can  "out-maneuver"  us.  Stuely 
an  airfield  loaded  with  mUitary  planes  is  a 
military  target.  Therefore,  we  "cannot  un- 
derstand" why  we  are  forbidden  to  attack 
those  MIQs,  on  that  field.  This  is  not 
theoretical.  Recently  MIO-21  activity  has 
been  increasing. 

It  is  a  fact  that  our  Government  has 
instructed  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  utilize  air 
strength  with  even  greater  constraint 
than  was  imposed  in  Korea;  and  as  "pre- 
viously mentioned."  this  unprecedented 
constraint  is  why  both  Air  Force  air- 
power  and  naval  alrpower  are  coming 
under  increasing  criticism. 

Most  people  "do  not  understand"  why 
the  application  of  this  arm  of  our  overall 
military  strength  is  subjected  to  fluctuat- 
ing political  decisions  to  a  point  never 
before  known  in  military  history. 

I  noticed  the  newspaper  reports  this 
morning  of  further  restrictions  imposed 
as  a  result  of  this  proposition. 

While  these  fluctuating  decisions  con- 
tinue, and  against  the  advice  of  all  pre- 
vious military  leaders,  we  are  now  waging 
"a  major  ground  war"  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia,  at  a  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer of  "tens  of  billions  of  dollars." 

Upon  returning  from  the  Vietnam 
theater  a  year  ago,  I  reported  to  the 
Senate  my  growing  -doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  trying  to  achieve  peace  by  at- 
tacking the  least  meaningful  military 
targets  most,  the  more  meaningful  tar- 
gets less,  and  the  most  meaningful  mili- 
tary targets,  "not  at  all." 

With  relatively  slight  variations,  this 
policy  continues;  and  as  a  result,  pub- 
lished articles  with  thoughts  such  as 
the  following  are  on  the  Increase: 

It  has  been  widely  concluded  in  public 
discussions  that  air  power  has  been  given  Its 
head  in  Vietnam,  that  an  all-out  air  war  has 
been  moimted  and  that  it  has  not  borne 
any  "notable  fruit". 

The  Administration  has  made  it  clear  on 
numerous  occassions  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  out-country  bombings  are:  (1) 
to  stem  the  infiltration  of  men  and  ma- 
terials southward,  and  (2)  to  make  the  price 
of  the  war  so  high  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  want  to  go  to  the  conference  table. 

Continuing  with  this  quote : 

Neither  of  these  objectives  has  been 
achieved  and  there  Is  little  hope  that  they 
can  be  under  present  ground  rules.  The 
Defense  Department  reports  say  that  the  in- 
filtration rate  has  about  tripled  since  the 
bombings  of  the  North  began  In  earnest 
about  "eighteen  months"  ago  and  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  government  shows  "no  signs"  of 
changing  its  position  and  negotiating  an  end 
of  the  war. 
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Continuing: 

A  recent  Newsweek  headline  Is  typical.  It 
reads:  "The  Air  War:  Less  Than  a  Success". 
The  accompanying  story  questioned  not  only 
the  effectiveness  of  the  out-country  effort, 
but  the  rationale  behind  much  of  the  "In- 
country"  air  war  aa  well.  Lyle  Wilson,  writ- 
ing for  United  Frees  International,  said  pub- 
lic cozifldence  in  the  Air  Force  Is  fading.  He 
characterized  USAF  efforts  in  Vietnam  as 
"prat-fail"  and  said  the  Service's  perform- 
ance, along  with  Navy  and  Marine  Air.  "is  a 
shocking  disappointment"  .  .  .  when  It  is 
unable  to  overcome  a  little  country  with 
fewer  resources  than  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

Continuing  the  quotes: 

others,  with  "far  less  belief  in  air  power," 
are  calling  for  a  cessation  of  the  bombing 
because  (they  say)  there  is  "no  hope"  that  It 
can  actileve  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Consequently,  It  Is  described  as  useless.  Crit- 
ics of  this  persuasion  also  contend  that 
aircraft  basically  are  less  accurate  weapons 
than  any  employed  by  "ground  troops;"  and 
that  dropping  at  such  "a  furious  rate"  at 
North  and  South  Vietnam  inevitably  means 
"mass  slaughter"  la  involved. 

They  ridicule  any  contention  by  anyone 
that  these  air  wars  are  restrained.  Some 
even  say  air  warfare  is  Intrinsically  evil  and 
immoral. 

That  is  the  end  of  that  quotation  in  a 
recent  publication. 

And  so  it  goes,  with  some  "well  mean- 
ing," and  others  not  so  well  meaning, 
critics  attempting  to  denigrate  the  mili- 
tary value  of  airpower  itself.  Others 
question  the  use  of  airpower  from  a  moral 
standpoint.  They  do  this  primarily  by 
criticizing  the  "unintentional  killing"  of 
North  Vietnamese  civilians  during  air  at- 
tacks against  strictly  military  targets. 

I  also  wonder  why  those  who  criticize 
the  imintentional  killing  in  North  Viet- 
nam have  so  little  to  say  about  the 
intentional  killing  of  tens  of  thousands 
by  the  Vietcong  m  South  Vietnam,  not 
to  mention  the  close  to  7,000  Americans 
who  died  for  their  country  there. 

But  to  those  who  take  the  time  to 
visit  the  theater  and  talk  to  the  people 
Involved,  it  becomes  clear  that  if  it  Is 
wise  for  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  wage  this  war  on  the  Asian  mainland 
on  any  basis  it  should  be  done  in  recog- 
nition of  our  "qualitative  sidvantages" 
Instead  of  on  the  basis  of  our  "quanti- 
tative disadvantages." 

Whereas  today  we  control  much  of 
South  Vietnam  during  the  day,  sus- 
tained from  the  north,  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  regulars,  and  even 
more,  their  guerrillas,  often  return  to  the 
villages  to  take  control  at  night.  Not 
only,  therefore,  should  the  superb  Air 
Force  and  Marine  support  of  groimd 
troops  continue — so  as  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  waging  this  war  on  a 
"one  against  one"  basis,  on  the  groimd.  In 
the  Jungles — but  also,  again  if  we  are  to 
continue  this  war — we  should  use  our 
superior  airpower  to  eliminate  the 
meaningful  military  targets  in  North 
Vietnam.  Otherwise,  there  is  relatively 
little  chance  of  any  permanent  success 
In  the  overall  effort. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  are  to  continue, 
I  again  urge  the  elimination  of  these 
abnormal  and  unprecedented  restric- 
tions which  tie  the  hands  of  our  Air 
Force  and  naval  pilots  to  the  point 
where  the  United  States  can  only  con- 
tinue to  lose,  unnecessarily,  not  only 
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more  airplanes,  but  what  is  vastly  more 
important,  more  of  oiir  finest  young 
Americans. 

For  unless  these  present  arbitrary  and 
abnormal  restrictions  are  lifted,  these 
unnecessary  losses  can  only  increase, 
primarily  for  two  reasons.  First,  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
sophistication  of  the  ground-to-air  de- 
fenses of  North  Vietnam;  and  an  in- 
crease both  in  the  number  and  quality 
of  pilots  and  MIG-21  planes,  the  latter 
a  fine  air  superiority  fighter,  only  ex- 
ceeded in  performance  in  that  category 
by  the  new  Soviet  day  fighter,  che  SU-7. 
In  summary,  against  all  previous  mili- 
tary advice,  the  United  States  is  now 
waging  a  gigantic  land  war  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia,  at  a  cost  for  construc- 
tion, maintenance  and  operations  of  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  annually;  and  what 
is  more  Important,  thousands  of  lives. 
In  addition,  because  of  the  great  and 
growing  cost  of  this  war,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  continue,  at  least  on  a  proper 
scale,  many  of  the  domestic  programs 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  progress 
of  this  country. 

For  the  above  reasons,  as  well  as 
others,  if  we  do  not  start  fully  utiliz- 
ing our  technological  superiority,  on  a 
conventional  basis,  it  would  be  better 
to  terminate  hostilities  as  against  con- 
tinuing them  on  the  present  quantita- 
tive basis. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distingiished 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton], and  to  commend  him  on  a  very 
excellent  presentation.  Senator  Sybiing- 
TON  has  been.  I  think,  this  body's  out- 
standing and  most  articulate  advocate 
of  the  effective  use  of  our  air  and  naval 
superiority  in  performing  a  proper  role 
of  interdiction  in  North  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 
Does  the  Senator  believe,  or  is  it  not  his 
conclusion,  as  a  result  of  his  visits  to 
Vietnam,  that  we  could  fiy  fewer  sorties, 
endanger  fewer  lives  and  machines,  use 
less  ordnance  to  more  effectively  do  the 
job  that  we  should  be  doing  there,  if  we 
could  liberalize  the  rules  of  engagement 
or  liberalize  target  selection. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
right.  Not  only  that,  but  a  good  many 
more  civilians  are  killed  unintentionally 
in  North  Vietnam — when  we  bomb  the 
less  meaningful  targets  such  as  trucks 
moving  along  the  roads,  and  other  mov- 
ing targets,  which  they  are  allowed  to 
attack  in  certain  areas  of  North  Viet- 
nam— than  we  do  when  we  attack  the 
meaningful  targets  such  as,  for  example, 
the  POL  storage  system. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe,  too,  that  most  military  supplies 
of  bulk  Importance  move  by  sea  and, 
therefore,  the  port  of  Haiphong  is,  prop- 
erly, the  most  vital  funnel  through  which 
the  supplies  to  North  Vietnam  flow? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  appear,  then, 
that  the  effective  thing — ^I  am  not  argu- 
ing whether  this  would  be  done  or  not — I 
happen  to  think  that  it  should— but  I 
think  It  would  be  an  effective  step,  then. 


to  put  that  harbor  of  Haiphong  out  of 
operation,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  say  to  my 
able  friend  from  Texas  that  it  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  that  this  harbor  should  be 
taken  out  if  possible.  There  are  political 
considerations  about  the  harbor  which 
are  unique  as  against  many  of  the  other 

targets — several,  anyway 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  meant  from  the  mili- 
tary  standpoint  only,  not  the  political 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  everything  moving  down 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  to  kill  Americans 
In  South  Vietnam  comes  through  the 
iiarbor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  believe,  or  would  he  com- 
ment, that  actually  the  purpose  of  using 
air  power  for  effective  interdiction— that 
is,  to  destroy  the  enemy's  ability  to  logis- 
tically  support  a  war  effort — is  the  ulti- 
mate goal  in  order  to  bring  the  war  to 
the  earliest  possible  conclusion  to  save 
human  lives  in  the  long  run? 

Mr.  SY3VIINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  and  also  because  of  the  gigantic 
costs  involved.  That  is  why  some  of  us, 
including  the  able  Senator  and  myselfi 
do  not  understand  why  our  pilots  in  these 
expensive  airplanes  are  not  allowed  to 
hit  meaningful  targets. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Again,  I  should  like  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
his  excellent  presentation  and  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  he  will  continue  to 
make  his  voice  heard  on  this  matter 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  who  Is  a  true  authority 
in  this  field.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for 
his  support  of  my  position. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  jdeld? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  rendering  a  great  service  to 
the  Senate  and.  Indeed,  to  the  Nation. 
W^en  the  administration  first  an- 
nounced the  bombing  north  of  the  17th 
parallel  in  North  Vietnam,  It  said  it 
did  so  for  three  reasons. 

One,  to  give  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  as 
It  were,  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
so  that  the  source  from  which  all  of  their 
suffering  and  evil  came  would  also  suffer 
some  of  the  hardships  of  war. 

Second,  to  force  Hanoi  to  the  negoti- 
ating table  to  show  that  there  is  a  price 
to  pay  for  aggression. 

Third,  to  interdict  the  flow  of  men  and 
supplies  down  the  Ho  Chi  MInh  trail  to 
South  Vietnam. 

Thus,  the  bombers  went  forth. 

Today,  Hanoi  Is  no  closer  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  than  before.  The  men 
and  suppUes  that  flow  south  through  the 
jungle  areas  are  now  up,  I  understand, 
to  4,500  men  per  month  Infiltration. 

Thus,  It  continues. 

The  satisfaction  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  must  feel  Is  caught  up  in 
the  very  problem  which  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  Just  described  so  well. 

I  would  think  that  there  are  many 
people  In  America  today  who  are  won- 
dering about  this,  as  well  as  about  many 
other  things  connected  with  Vietnam: 
The  policy  of  the  administration  that 
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does  not  seem  to  succeed.  It  comes  back 
to  what  the  Senator  said,  "Is  it  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  our  air  arm?  Can  they 
not  Implement  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration?" 

I  think  here  is  an  answer  to  one  of 
the  himdreds  upon  hundreds  of  ques- 
tions the  American  people  are  asking 
as  to  why  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion regarding  the  bombing  of  the  north 
is  not  a  success. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  so  succinctly  and  precisely  putting 
his  finger  on  the  point. 

Let  me  add  this  one  thought.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK]  is  now  In  the  Chamber. 
Yesterday,  we  sat  together  in  committee 
listening  to  the  recitations  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  placed  upon  our  pilots 
who  are  doing  the  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam.  I  tm-ned  to  him — and  I  would 
not  have  the  glibness  of  this  comment 
detract  from  the  seriousness  of  the  sub- 
ject about  which  I  speak — but  I  tiunied 
to  him  and  I  said,  "I  doubt  If  you  and  I 
could  fiy  this  war,  as  we  did  in  the  last 
one,  because  we  could  not  remember  all 
those  rules  and  regulations  involved  with 
all  the  other  very  arduous  work  that 
one  must  do." 

Again,  I  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  as  well  as  those  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  for  his  contribution 
to  this  discussion.  He  was  a  pilot  in 
World  War  n  and  thus  he  knows  only 
too  well  the  problems  involved  when  one 
is  limited  to  the  extent  which  has  been 
mentioned  previously  this  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  what  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  clearest  descrip- 
tions of  the  dilemma  confronting  our 
young  fightmg  men  who  are  forced  to 
fight  a  war  under  artificially  imposed 
restrictions. 

I  concur  in  the  Senator's  views  that  so 
long  as  we  draft  Americans  and  send 
them  to  Vietnam  to  fight,  we  are  obli- 
gated to  give  them  full  support  and  not 
Impose  imreasonable  and  handicapping 
restrictions. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  rendered  a  service  today  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Nation  In  pointing  out  many 
of  the  handicaps  under  which  our  pilots 
and  our  fighting  men  are  operating  In 
Vietnam. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  his  contribu- 
tion. It  Is  a  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
on  the  Armed  Forces  Committee  and  It 
1«  also  a  great  privilege  to  remember  the 
contributions  that  his  father  made  on 
that  same  committee  during  the  long 
years  he  was  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri.    I  also 
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want  to  thank  him  for  gomg  on  a  pro- 
gram with  me  recently  in  my  own  home 
State  discussing  some  of  these  same 
problems  which  have  been  brought  par- 
ticularly close  to  home  these  days. 

Much  like  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  I  also  have  received  some 
letters  from  returning  fliers.  The  Sen- 
ator quoted  portions  of  his  letters,  and 
I  should  therefore  like  to  add  a  few  let- 
ters along  the  same  line. 

I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  the  name 
of  the  writer  of  the  letter  I  hold  in  my 
hand  but  it  comes  from  the  son  of  a 
good  friend  of  mine.  This  boy  is  a  pilot, 
in  this  case,  in  the  helicopter  force  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  flying  helicopters  and  operating 
in  the  so-called  pacification  zones.  He 
has  received,  I  believe,  some  15  air  med- 
als and  has  been  put  in  for  the  DFC  with 
bronze  star,  with  "V"  for  valor. 

He  reports  on  the  fact  that  four  of  his 
planes  have  been  shot  down  and  re- 
ports— and  I  want  to  be  sure  I  quote 
this  correctly,  "We  are  not  allowed  to 
shoot  at  anyone  even  if  he  is  firing  at 
you."  This  is  in  the  pacification  zone. 
This  was  written,  I  might  say,  appar- 
ently just  about  the  time  the  rules  were 
changed.  This  was  the  third  of  October 
1966.  His  letter  was  forwarded  to  me 
on  the  date  of  October  12. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  after  the 
meeting  the  previous  evening,  the  rules 
had  been  changed  but  that  the  pilots 
and  the  helicopters  going  into  the  area 
where  they  had  lost  four  ships  the  pre- 
vious week,  and  three  more  in  another 
area  that  day,  were  now  told  they  were 
free  to  fire  after  they  had  been  shot  at 
first. 

It  is  the  old  situation  of  where  one 
is  trying  to  fly  and  do  a  job  and  he  is 
not  permitted  to  do  it,  because  of  rules 
that  have  been  established,  I  presume 
by  the  civilian  authorities  here — I  guess 
the  best  way  to  put  it  is  to  say  the  civil- 
ian authorities  In  Washington — who 
say,  "You  are  not  permitted  to  fire  until 
you  are  shot  at  first." 

I  received  another  letter  In  July  of  last 
year  which  goes  Into  considerable  detail 
with  respect  to  the  situation  In  North 
Vietnam.  This  man  had  been  released 
from  active  duty  after  115  combat  strike 
missions,  the  great  majority  of  which 
were  over  North  Vietnam.  One  of  the 
points  he  makes  In  his  letter  is  that  the 
aviator  has  been  made  to  feel  angry 
and  unsupported.  He  says  that  they 
watched  day  by  day  the  construction  of 
SAM  mlssUe  sites.  They  were  not  per- 
mitted to  bomb  them  while  it  was  mili- 
tarily wise  to  do  so.  Then  when  they 
were  completely  constructed  and  heavi- 
ly defended,  they  were  ordered  to  bomb 
them,  with  high  losses. 

I  am  reading  from  that  letter.  I  have 
had  others  of  the  same  Import. 

It  is  discouraging,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  to  hear  critics  say  that  the 
Air  Force  and  air  power  are  not  working, 
without  taking  Into  consideration  the 
very  great  restrictions  under  which  the 
air  power  and  the  Air  Force  are  being 
operated. 

It  seons  to  me  that  the  remarks  of 
the  8«iator  from  Missouri  have  brought 
out  the  facts  so  clearly  that  they  are  well 
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worth  study  and  reading  by  anyone.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Senator  for  his 
leadership  in  bringing  these  matters  up 
again  and  again. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Colorado,  who  Is  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Ccxnmlttee  and 
also  has  expertise  in  this  field,  because 
he  was  an  outstanding  pilot  In  World 
Warn. 

In  further  reference  to  what  was  said 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  other 
Senators  this  afternoon,  one  can  only 
wonder  why  there  Is  this  sudden  sharp 
attack  on  aviation.  It  seems  probable 
that  it  comes  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
both  of  the  nuclear  weapons  that  were 
dropped  In  anger  were  dropped  from  air- 
planes. There  developed  the  slogtm 
"Ban  the  Bomb."  As  those  of  us  familiar 
with  aviation  know.  In  the  future,  the 
chances  of  a  nuclear  weapon  being 
dropped  from  an  airplane  as  against 
coming  out  of  a  sUo  or  from  the  tube 
of  a  submarine  are  very  small  indeed. 
God  forbid  that  either  happens.  Never- 
theless, the  "Ban  the  Bomb"  slogan  was 
carried  to  "Ban  the  Bombing."  All  of  a 
sudden,  there  was  an  attempt  by  those, 
apparently  unmindful  of  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  to  appear  to  make  the 
word  "airplane"  an  unthinkable  word, 
synonomous  with  "atomic  bomb."  I  see 
In  these  growing  efforts  to  denigrate  air 
power  a  growing  problem,  especially  as 
related  to  its  importance  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  in  this  day  and  age  we  must  avoid 
what  might  be  considered  a  narrow  glo- 
bal or  strategic  mentality,  and  think  in 
terms  of  perhaps  conventional  and 
brushflre  wars  and  the  necessity  to 
maintain  a  whole  spectnmi  of  deter- 
rents? Does  not  the  Senator  agree  that 
in  any  conventional  war  situation,  there 
is  certainly  no  substitute  for  air  power? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  best  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  that  the  strongest  advocates  of 
air  power  I  have  met  in  recent  months 
are  our  able  and  dedicated  leaders  of 
our  armed  services  in  the  Army  and 
Marines  in  South  Vietnam.  There  are 
very  few  roads  that  are  not  Interdicted, 
at  night  especially,  by  the  enemy. 
There  are  no  railroads.  There  is  no  way 
to  transport  materiel  to  our  men 
throughout  South  Vietnam  except  by  air 
power.  In  addition,  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  bringing  aid  to  the  Special 
Services,  what  we  know  as  the  Green 
Beret  boys,  unless  we  had  the  ability  to 
give  them  support  by  air  if  and  when 
they  are  attacked,  as  they  often  are. 

Therefore,  as  opposed  to  these  at- 
tempts to  denigrate  air  power  by  critics 
who  say  that  air  power  is  Ineffective 
in  South  Vietnam,  our  generals  hi  Viet- 
nam, General  Westmoreland  and  Gen- 
eral Walt,  and  other  high-ranking  of- 
ficers over  there,  who  are  doing  a  good 
Job  there  militarily,  would  be  the  first 
to  say  they  could  not  fimction  without 
the  suKMrt  of  air  power. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  I  was  particularly  Im- 
pressed by  the  facts  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  Introduced  into  the 
Record.  I  also  had  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing on  the  deck  of  a  carrier  on  Yankee 
Station  and  talking  to  pilots  who  had 
made  strikes  against  North  Vietnam. 

This  is  the  finest  class  of  airmen  we 
have  ever  known,  and  I  would  have  to  in- 
clude the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  .  I  include  myself  when  I  say 
that  this  is  the  finest  class  of  fighting 
men,  bar  none.  I  have  stood  on  the 
deck  of  a  Navy  carrier  off  Yankee  Sta- 
tion and  talked  to  a  Navy  pilot  whose 
face  was  contorted  with  frustration  be- 
cause he  had  lost  his  wing  man  going 
In  to  attack  a  heavily  defended  target. 

I  wl^  every  Member  could  talk  to 
these  pilots  who  fly  over  Vietnam.  They 
would  be  convinced  of  the  profound  valid- 
ity of  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  said  today. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  has  just  made.  Having 
been  a  flyer,  having  been  in  some  fairly 
di£Bcult  situations  myself.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  more  frustrating  tsTPe  of  situa- 
tion to  be  in  than  to  be  told  you  must 
fight  for  your  country,  but  you  must 
fight  with  one  hand  tied  behind  your 
back.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  more 
difficult  position. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  yield  further? 

Mr.   SYMINGTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  had  some  re- 
marks that  I  was  going  to  make  during 
the  morning  hour,  together  with  an  ac- 
companying letter,  from  a  man  in  the 
Army  who,  I  think,  points  out  so  clearly 
the  morale  of  our  forces.  I  think  it  is 
worthwhile  that  I  make  these  remarks 
at  this  time. 

Most  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  at  one 
time  or  another  found  ourselves  in  xml- 
form  flghting  for  our  country:  some  in 
World  War  I,  some  in  World  War  U,  some 
in  Korea,  some  in  World  Wars  I  and  n, 
some  in  World  War  n  and  Korea. 

Still  others  have  put  on  imif orms  and 
gone  into  the  armed  services  of  our  coim- 
ti7  to  help  maintain  and  perfect  our  de- 
fenses against  outside  attack  even  though 
the  coimtry  was  not  actively  engaged  in 
hostilities,  a  Job  perhaps  not  as  perilous 
but  equally  necessary  to  oiu*  security. 

These  military  experiences  inevitably 
involve  sharp  changes  In  living  patterns. 
Often  discomfort,  dirt,  and  danger  have 
been  the  hallmarks  of  existence  In  the 
military,  and  I  am  sure  that  each  of  us 
at  these  times  has  asked  himself,  "Why? 
Why  are  we  doing  this?" 

This  question  is  even  more  pertinent 
to  our  troops  In  Vietnam,  because  many 
news  columnists  and  editorialists  have 
savagely  attacked  our  involvement  as  a 
waste  of  pec^le  and  principle. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  young  Coloradan,  Pvt.  Gordon  Walker 
jof  the  U.S.  Army,  whose  family  is  wait- 
ing for  him  to  return  hixne  after  mili- 
tary service.  Private  Walker  gave  such 
a  heartwarming  answer  to  the  editorial- 
ists, the  columnists,  the  pickets,  and  oth- 
ers who  are  almost  professionally  attack- 


ing our  purposes  in  Vietnam,  that  I  asked 
for  and  received  his  permission  to  insert 
his  letter  in  the  Recoid. 

Bless  this  coimtry  and  our  State,  that 
we  can  still  produce  young  people  equal 
to  those  who  have  fought  in  other  strug- 
gles for  freedom,  and  equal  to  those  now 
slogging  through  the  jungles  of  Vietnam 
in  the  same  cause. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  his  letter  to- 
gether with  his  letter  of  consent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

UjS.  Army, 
January  11,  1967. 

Deab  Senator  DomiKick:  Thank  you  so 
much  for  so  thoughtful  a  reply  to  my  letter 
of  a  couple  of  weelu  ago.  It  was  a  gratify- 
ing thing  to  know  that  you  were  so  Inter- 
ested in  my  views. 

You  asked  if  you  might  use  the  letter  for 
entrance  Into  the  Congressional  Record 
after  Congress  reconvened  and  I  thought 
that  to  avoid  any  possible  repercussions  on 
that  score,  I  would  write  my  agreement  for 
you. 

That  letter  Is  now  yours  and  you  certainly 
may  do  with  It  as  you  please  for  whatever 
good  use  you  may  hava. 

By  the  way,  my  company  commander  and 
brigade  colonel  have  both  seen  your  reply  to 
me  and  have  asked  if  I  might  ask  for  a  copy 
of  the  letter  for  their  racords.  Would  it  then 
be  pkOBBible  for  you  to  send  me  a  carbon  of 
my  letter?    I  would  be  very  grateful. 

Thank  you  again  and  God  bless  you. 
Yours  very  truly, 

PHitiP  G.  Walker, 

Private.  U.S.  Army. 

3ro  PtT.,  Co.  C.  3rd  Bn.,  2nd  Bde  (BCT)  , 

Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 

Dear  Senator  DoMiiticK:  I  hope  that  you 
have  time  from  your  tery  busy  schedule  to 
read  a  thought  or  two  from  a  young  man 
who  would  like  to  put  In  his  say  about  serv- 
ice in  the  military  in  general  and  the  U.S. 
Army  in  particular. 

I  know  that  in  the  past  few  months  there 
has  been  an  odd  movement  all  over  the  coun- 
try in  regards  to  our  place  in  the  world  com- 
munity of  war.  Certainly  most  of  this  regard 
has  been  focused  on  the  part  that  we  are 
playing  In  the  struggle  now  going  on  in 
South  Viet  Nam.  Maby  small  groups  and 
a  few  of  the  large  ones  have  spoken  out 
critically  about  our  activities  in  that  area. 
Let's  make  the  position  clear  and  set  the  ball 
rolling  in  a  less  wobbly  manner. 

The  other  day,  whila  I  was  home  on  leave 
for  the  holidays,  my  three-year-old  girl 
asked  me,  "Daddy,  why  do  you  go  to  war?" 
It  occurred  to  me  at  the  time  that  this  is 
exactly  the  question  that  all  of  the  groupe 
and  individuals  have  been  asking  for  all 
these  months.  Certainly  the  answer  U  not 
a  clear-cut  one  just  as  the  battle  lines  in 
Viet  Nam  are  not  clear-cut.  Moreover,  the 
question  has  not  received  an  adequate  reply 
since  the  demonstrations  go  on.  But  one 
day  the  answer  must  \x  extant  or  the  strug- 
gle here  at  home  may  force  us  into  making 
a  mistake  that  we  cannot  afford  to  bear  the 
coat  of  at  this  time. 

"Daddy,  why  do  you  go  to  war?"  Can  I  tell 
her  that  there  is  a  militant  group  of  people 
who  align  themselves  behind  and  plot  for  the 
overthrow  of  our  precious  way  of  life?  Can 
I  say  that  nearly  every  week  In  a  hundred 
ways,  a  hiindred  men  die  to  keep  that  curtain 
from  faUing  on  the  stage  in  Southeast  Asia? 
How  do  I  explain  that  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  young  American  men  have  marched  off 
to  fight  in  places  that  they  could  not  even 
.pronounce  simply  beciiuse  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.  No,  Senator,  I  cant  say  these 
things.  She  could  not  understand  any  better 
than  could  the  children  who  mareb  with 
placards  on  their  sbovlders  and  burn  their 


American  responsibilities  in  little  piles  on 
the  ground  that  was  paid  for  in  blood.  Uy 
little  girl  simply  is  asking  a  question.  She 
may  not  understand,  but  she  listens.  Others 
Just  don't  understand. 

My  answer  to  her  wets  put  in  three-year-old 
language.  It  was  said  in  such  a  way,  that 
she  would  comprehend.  "Bambi  Ann,"  i 
said,  "I  must  go  away  because  I  want  you  to 
have  a  good  dinner  tomorrow,  so  that  you 
can  sleep  warm  in  a  soft  bed  tonight  and  to 
you  will  always  have  a  nice  dolly  to  hug  and 
squeeze."  My  little  girl  has  all  of  those 
things  today  because  400,000  of  my  comrade* 
are  out  buying  them  for  her  this  day.  I  will 
not  shirk  my  chance  to  help  pay  for  her 
things.  I  will  not  biu-n  her  heritage  along 
with  my  draft  card.  I  will  not  march  her 
away  to  chains  and  bondage  by  marching 
along  with  a  protest  sign.  I  will  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  adage  that  "It  is  not  the  Earth 
the  meek  inherit,  but  the  dirt." 

Senator  Dominick,  tell  the  people,  all  ot 
them,  that  my  little  girl  and  all  the  other 
little  girls  in  our  country,  will  not  be  sold 
out  by  the  bearded  boys  who  scream 
"Peace"!,  when  a  million  of  their  American 
brothers  carry  a  rifle  and  answer,  "Where"? 

Tell  the  people  that  all  of  my  little  girl's 
tomorrows  ride  with  me  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand like  me,  today,  in  camps  all  across  the 
continent.  We  are  not  here  because  we  like 
it.  We  do  not  take  up  arms  because  It  It 
our  choice.  But  rather,  we  are  there  because 
the  hands  that  are  taught  to  kill  today,  wUl 
be  home  to  tuck  all  the  little  girls  into  bed 
tomorrow. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  people 
with  whom  we  fight  in  those  jungles  are  our 
enemies.  And  they  will  be  our  executlonen 
if  they  have  the  opportunity.  I  will  not 
retreat.  My  fellow  soldiers  wiU  not  retreat. 
I  know  that  you  will  not  retreat.  Now  U 
only  those  who  will  not  listen  would  only 
put  aside  their  fears  and  accept  their  herit- 
age like  a  man,  then  perhaps  there  would 
be  nothing  to  fear. 

I  suppose  that  if  the  world  were  made  out 
of  gold,  men  would  stUl  go  on  killing  each 
other  for  a  handful  of  dirt.  UntU  the  glitter 
of  world  domination  is  gone  from  the  eyes  of 
those  behind  the  curtains.  Until  the  walla  of 
bigotry,  hate,  greed  and  oppression  hare 
crumbled  to  dust,  men  like  myself  will  go 
on  flghting  for  the  protection  of  that  part 
of  the  world  where  those  things  grow  least 
of  all.  My  land,  my  life,  my  hearts  delight. 
My  America! 

Yours  very  truly, 

Pvt.  Philip  G.  Walker, 

17.5.  Army. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, and  I  ask  that  Senators  be  notified 
that  this  will  be  a  live  quonmi. 
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LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


[No.  8  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Clark 

Hart 

Anderson 

Cooper 

Hatfield 

Baker 

Cotton 

Hayden 

BartleU 

Curtis 

Hlckenlooper 

Bennett 

Dlrkoen 

Htll 

Bible 

Dodd 

Holland 

BoggB 

Dominick 

Hollings 

Brewster 

Ellender 

Hruska 

Brooke 

Xrvln 

Jackaon 

Burdick 

Fannin 

Javlts 

Byrd,Va. 

Fong 

Jordan,  N.O. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

FiUbright 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Cannon 

Gore 

Kennedy,  Mast. 

Case 

OrifDn 

Kuchel 

Church 

Hansen 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Moss 

Sparkman 

Long,  La. 

Mundt 

Spong 

Ilagnufion 

Murphy 

Stennis 

Mansfield 

Muflkle 

Symington 

McCarthy 

Nelson 

Talmadge 

McClellan 

Pearson 

Thurmond 

McGee 

PeU 

Tower 

McGovem 

Percy 

Ty  dings 

Mclntyre 

Prouty 

Williams,  N.J. 

Metcalf 

Proxmlre 

Williams,  Del. 

Mondale 

Randolph 

Yarborough 

Monroney 

Russell 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Montoya 

Scott 

Young,  Ohio 

Morse 

Smith 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loiiisiana.  I  annoimce 
ttiat  the  Senators  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh  and  Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are  ab- 
sent on  ofiQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  is  absent 
because  of  the  death  of  his  grandmother. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  are 
absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  agreeable,  I 
should  like  to  call  up  my  amendment  32 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  permission  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     The 
Senator  will  state  it. 
Mr.  HOLLAND,    Mr,  President,  what 

is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  Is  amendment  7  to 
S.  355. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  be  permitted  to  present 
his  amendment  at  this  time.  He  has  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  who  is  willing  to  stand 
aside  until  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  been  acted  upon. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  temporarily  with- 
drawn. 

AMErn>MXNT   NO.   32 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
modification  of  my  amendment  No.  32 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated.  It 
is  a  very  simple  matter  and  I  point  out 
that  Senators  may  follow  it  from  the 
printed  copy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  as  modified  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  80,  Une  3,  insert  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"Sk.  336(a)  In  order  to  Insure  tbat  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  may  be  heard  in  all  parte 


of  the  Senate  Chamber  and  in  the  galleries 
thereof,  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
are  authorized  and  directed  to  take  such 
action  OB  may  be  appropriate  for  the  installa- 
tion and  operation  within  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber of  a  suitable  electrical  public  address 
system  approved  by  them. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  authorized  by  law,  the 
expanses  incurred  for  the  Installation  and 
operation  of  such  public  address  system  may 
be  defrayed  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  is  clear 
from  the  amendment,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  this  matter  in  any  hostile  way;  nei- 
ther the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  nor  I. 

The  question  Involved  is  simply :  Does 
the  Senate  wish  to  have,  if  we  can  find 
one — I  am  sure  that  electronically  we 
have  advanced  to  that  point — a  suitable 
public  address  system  so  that  we  can  be 
heard  in  the  galleries  and  by  our  distin- 
guished friends  of  the  press,  and  so  that 
we  can  hear  each  other,  which  is  mighty 
important,  and  so  that  we  can  hear  the 
Chair,  wliich  is  very  important. 

I  have  decided  that  the  best  way  in 
which  to  accomplish  this — I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  Senator  Monroney;  not 
that  he  necessarily  consents,  but  I  have 
his  views — is  to  vest  in  the  majority  lead- 
er and  minority  leader  the  choice  of  a 
system.  All  we  would  be  doing,  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment,  would  be  to  say 
to  them  that  we  desire  such  a  system. 
If  they  can  find  a  suitable  system  which 
will  be  congenial  to  them  and  congenial 
to  the  rest  of  the  Senate,  then  we  could 
deal  with  the  matter  again  in  an  appro- 
priation bill;  because  all  this  measure 
would  do  would  be  to  ask  them  to  go 
ahead  and  pick  a  system.  The  funds  for 
the  plan  would  have  to  be  incorporated 
in  an  appropriation  bill,  and  we  could 
turn  it  down  at  that  time  If  necessary. 

It  beems  the  consensus  is  that  instead 
of  getting  a  report  from  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  and  then 
going  at  It  in  another  authorization,  we 
ought  to  authorize  the  idea,  if  this  is 
what  we  wish,  and  then  let  them  pick  a 
system,  and  deal  with  it  finally  in  the 
appropriation  process. 

Now,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposal 
Itself:  In  the  first  place,  we  have  been 
going  on  in  this  manner  for  many  years, 
long  beyond  the  time  when  other  peo- 
ple with  similar  problems  have  been  go- 
ing on  in  the  same  fashion. 

For  example,  in  the  other  body,  as  all 
of  us  who  have  served  there  know,  there 
are  effective  public  address  systems  at 
tJie  seats  of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  in  the  well  of  the  House, 
where  many  of  us  have  spoken  who  were 
Members  of  the  House,  and  at  the  Speak- 
er's podium. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  a  much  smaller 
body,  but,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  matters  have  often 
gone  awry  here  because  Members  could 
not  hear  or  the  gsQlerles  could  not  hear 
the  Members  or  we  could  not  hear  the 
Chair.  It  is  a  little  embarrassing  to  a 
Member  and  he  always  feels  uncomfort- 
able when  somebody  asks  him  to  speak 
up.  Some  Members  are  happier  and  feel 
better  if  they  do  not  have  to  speak  up. 
They  like  to  pursue  their  normal  tone  of 
voice. 

On  some  occasions  when  Vioe  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  in  the  chair,  he  spoke 


so  quietly  that  many  of  us  could  not 
hear  him;  and  we  were  uncomfortable 
about  asking  the  Chair  to  speak  up. 

A  niunber  of  Members  have  had  oc- 
casion to  correct  on  the  floor  a  mis- 
construction of  what  they  said  or  a  mis- 
statement of  what  they  said,  which  was 
put  out  by  the  press,  through  nobody's 
fault,  except  that  the  people  in  the  gal- 
lery just  did  not  hear  it. 

We  also  have  the  rather  unfortunate 
practice  where  we  are  latched  down  to 
a  mimeographed  speech;  and  If  we  do 
not  give  it  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
gallery,  we  probably  are  not  reported, 
because  often  they  cannot  hear  or  are 
unable  to  make  notes  because  we  do 
not  speak  quite  clearly.  The  give  and 
take  of  debate  often  is  not  reported  be- 
cause we  are  not  being  heard  adequately 
for  a  report. 

I  should  like  to  relate  one  instance  in 
which  a  serious  question  arose.  Our  be- 
loved President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Hay- 
den] made  a  ruling  on  a  rule  XXn  com- 
mittal motion  on  January  14, 1965,  which 
apparently  was  misinterpreted,  and  It 
took  some  straightening  out,  because  he 
just  was  not  heard. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
there  is  an  analogy  with  our  situation. 
The  Supreme  Court — perhaps  many  of 
our  Members  know  this — now  has  a 
public  address  system  of  its  own,  with 
an  individual  microphone  in  front  of 
each  Justice,  which  he  can  turn  off  or 
on  as  he  chooses.  If  he  does  not  wish 
to  hear  what  is  going  on,  or  if  he  does 
not  wish  to  speak  into  the  microphone, 
he  switch^  it  off.  The  lawyers  at  Uie 
stand,  arguing  before  the  Court,  also 
have  a  microphone,  so  that  the  judges 
may  hear  them.  If  they  choose.  The 
Justices  can  keep  their  public  address 
system  on  or  turn  it  off. 

Certainly,  the  state  of  the  art  has  ad- 
vanced enormously.  I  first  introduced 
this  concept  in  1957.  exactly  10  years 
ago.  So  that  nobody  can  say  that  we 
are  moving  too  precipitately  in  this 
Chamber.  I  first  introduced  this  concept 
10  years  ago.  At  that  time,  the  stat«  of 
the  art  might  have  been  such  that  a 
microphone  on  each  Senator's  desk 
would  have  been  unsightly.  But,  today, 
microphones  can  be  small  and  are  so 
sensitive,  so  selective,  that  they  can  be 
toned  up  or  down  and  can  be  turned  off 
by  the  simple  flip  of  a  switch  at  the 
Senator's  desk. 

I  am  confident  that  a  microphone  can 
be  contained  in  this  recess  on  our  desks 
which  has  a  rather  old-fashioned  con- 
tainer, to  be  used  with  quill  pens,  and 
is  completely  archaic.  Nonetheless, 
here  it  is — a  charming  ornament,  but  a 
perfectly  proper  recess  into  which,  with 
modern  technology,  a  sensitive  micro- 
phone could  be  inserted. 

I  am  honored,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
minority  leader  has  joined  In  this  mat- 
ter with  Senators  Hartke,  Morse,  Moss, 
Murphy,  Syktngton,  Clark,  and  our  be- 
loved Mrs.  Smith,  who  have  Joined  with 
me  in  putting  this  matter  before  the 
Senate. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  ex- 
press ourselves.  I  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  to  this  bill.  I  hear  all  sorts  of 
thlJogs  about  it.   Whatever  we  do  on  the 
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bill  may  not  necessarily  survive  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  bill.  But  I  believe 
that  this  Is  a  housekeeping  matter  of 
our  own,  and  I  rather  agree  with  Sena- 
tor MoNRONEY,  who  said  he  would  like 
to  know — he  is  not  necessarily  fighting 
this  matter  pro  or  con — how  the  Senate 
feels  about  this  matter. 

If  we  feel  that  the  time  has  come  that 
we  want  the  public  address  system — the 
exact  system  to  be  selected  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  the  majority  leader, 
the  two  Members  in  whom  the  Senate 
has  the  most  collective  confidence — then 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  get  this  sys- 
tem. Whether  we  obtain  it  by  this  bill 
or  by  some  other  action  of  the  Senate, 
I  am  sure  that,  the  Senate  having  ex- 
pressed itself  on  this  subject  at  long  last 
affirmatively,  the  matter  will  be  taken 
care  of  properly. 

I  assured  Senator  Monroney,  when  I 
spoke  with  him  this  morning,  that  this 
Is  such  a  unique  matter  of  housekeep- 
ing, that  It  does  not  represent  any  par- 
ticular precedent  as  to  the  other  rather 
numerous  amendments  to  this  bUl.  This 
is  a  very  clearly  defined  unique  matter 
of  internal  housekeeping  for  tiie  Senate. 
A  good  time  to  handle  it  is  In  connection 
with  this  bill,  because  oiir  minds  are 
concentrated  in  part  n  of  this  bill,  on 
Senate  business  and  Senate  organiza- 
tion. But  it  is  not  necessarily  any 
precedent  for  what  the  Senate  may  do 
on  many  other  amendments  to  this  bill 
which  Senator  Monroney  wUl  be  facing, 
as  we  approach  a  different  aspect  of  the 
subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  WilliausI  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  first  question: 
Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
this  does  not  change  the  formal  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    It  does  not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  printed  text  of 
the  Senator's  amendment,  which  would 
have  committed  the  carrying  out  of  this 
matter  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  has  been  rewritten  so 
as  to  leave  the  working  out  of  this  mat- 
ter to  the  two  leaders — ^the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader? 

Mr.  JAVns.  The  Senator's  imder- 
standlng  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  I  think  this 
is  a  reform  that  has  been  long  needed 
In  the  Senate.  I  have  had  many  com- 
plaints from  people  who  have  come  here, 
that  they  had  been  unable  to  understand 
what  was  being  said  by  various  Senators 
and  by  the  Presiding  Officer,  and  unable 
to  know  what  was  being  disposed  of; 
and  that  they  had  gone  away  with  a 
sense  of  deep  dissatisfaction  because  of 
that  fact. 

So  long  as  this  Is  not  a  change  of  the 
rules,  so  long  as  tills  does  leave  the  mat- 


ter to  the  two  leaders  to  work  out  on  any 
basis  they  find  it  can  be  worked  out 
satisfactorily,  at  which  stage  it  would, 
as  the  Senator  said,  come  back  before 
the  Senate  for  appropriation,  I  strongly 
hope  the  measure  will  prevail. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  for 
his  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  point  out  that 
because  it  is  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  I  struck  out  the  word 
"required"  in  line  5  and  inserted  "appro- 
priate"; and  struck  out  in  lines  6,  7,  and 
8  any  specificity  about  the  plan  and  in- 
serted "a  suitable  electric  public  address 
system  approved  by  them."  to  wit,  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
to  carry  out  the  spirit  with  which  I  pre- 
sented this  matter. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  to  raise  one  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  response  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  to  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  fMr.  Hol- 
land]. It  seems  to  me  that  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrs] 
told  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] is  not  quite  in  conformity  with  the 
bill  as  I  read  it. 

As  I  understand  the  matter,  changes 
have  been  made  that  do  not  appear  in 
the  text.  I  believe  tiiat  this  is  some- 
thing which  deserves  a  study.  I  like  the 
idea  of  the  two  leaders  giving  it  the  study. 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  sharp  departure 
from  the  past,  and  before  action  is  final- 
ized it  should  come  back  to  the  entire 
membership  for  approval.  I  thought  the 
Senator  from  New  York  said  this  would 
come  back  to  us  for  final  decision  after 
studying  the  recommendation  through 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  restate  the  plan 
which  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  we  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion or  amendment — it  really  is  a  resolu- 
tion— whatever  happens  to  the  bill,  I  am 
sure  that  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  will  honor  what  we  want 
to  do.  They  will  then  be  requested  and 
directed  to  find  a  suitable  system  which 
they  approve.  When  they  have  foimd 
such  a  system.  It  can  be  taken  by  them 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
an  appropriation. 

We  will  next  be  able  to  pass  on  it  If 
they  have  approved  the  system.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  would  pro- 
vide for  it  in  an  appropriation  bill;  then, 
it  will  be  before  us  to  take  it  or  leave  it, 
by  either  leaving  it  in  the  appropriation 
or  striking  it  out. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  Is  where  there 
should  be  additional  tailoring.  The  Sen- 
ator said  that  it  would  be  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  law.  The  expense  for  the 
installation  and  operation  of  such  a  pub- 
lic address  system  may  be  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Setiate,  which  means 
that  the  money  cannot  come  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  usual  procedure  followed 
rather  than  the  confused  procedure  In 
the  text. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  would  pre- 
fer the  usual  procedural  plan,  talking 
about  "such  funds." 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  that  would  do  what 
the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thought  that  this 
would  do,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
agree  to  that. 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Has  the  bill  been 
amended? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  amend  it  in  a  for. 
mal  way. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
perhaps  well  knows,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  has  an  ex- 
tremely sophisticated  and  perfected  sys- 
tem of  loudspeakers  and  translators.  A 
person  can  even  sit  in  the  galleries  and 
hear  any  speech  that  is  being  delivered 
in  five  languages.  He  picks  up  the  re- 
ceiver by  the  side  of  his  chair  and  he 
tunes  to  whomever  he  wishes  and  hears 
the  speech  in  any  language  he  wishes  to 
hear  it  delivered  to  him.  That  system 
could  be  useful  in  a  number  of  instances 
in  the  Senate.  From  time  to  time  we 
have  foreign  dignitaries  who  do  not 
speak  our  language,  and  it  would  be  per- 
fectly appropriate,  when  they  address 
the  Chamber,  for  a  translator  to  deliver 
the  message  in  oiu:  language  as  the 
speech  is  addressed  to  us.  It  Is  my  judg- 
ment that  if  we  do  experiment  with  this 
matter  we  will  probably  find  it  worth- 
while. 

What  is  the  reaction  of  the  Senator 
with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  having 
other  outlets  in  the  building  so  that 
when  a  person  is  at  the  luncheon  table  at 
noontime  he  can  hear  what  is  being  said 
with  respect  to  a  matter  which  he  op- 
poses, or  with  respect  to  a  matter  which 
he  favors? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Big  Brother  is  watching 
us.  We  could  have  television  screens  in 
our  offices.  I  have  been  here  long  enough 
to  know  that  one  needs  to  get  a  pretty 
good  consensus  before  trying  something 
that  is  new.  I  think  I  have  a  pretty 
good  consensus  to  leave  the  choice  of 
the  system  to  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader.  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  has  a 
little  standing  with  them.  His  ideas  will 
be  most  refreshing.  I  would  say  that  the 
ideal  would  be  of  Interest  to  me  as  a 
modernist,  but  they  will  be  making  the 
decision.  If  they  feel  that  the  system 
can  be  extended  to  our  offices  so  we  can 
hear  there,  too,  that  is  all  right  with  me, 
but  I  would  rather  not  have  that  In  the 
legislative  history  because  I  honestly  feel 
that  the  best  plan  is  to  leave  it  to  these 
two  Senators. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  feature.  I  wish  to  make 
It  clear  for  the  Record  that  the  Senator 
does  not  object  to  experimenting  with  a 
number  of  things  which  we  might  do 
with  electronics.  This  is  an  electronic 
age,  in  some  respects,  and  we  might  as 
well  see  what  we  can  do  with  it.  I  was 
hopeful  that  we  would  make  more  use 
of  the  electronics  with  the  work  of  this 
conunittee  than  we  have.  It  was  my 
thought  that  perhaps  we  might  have  a 
voting  machine  here  so  that  when  we 
have  finished  debating  some  measure 
the  vote  might  be  taken  Immediately, 
as  is  done  In  some  State  legislatures, 
rather  than  to  require  12  to  15  minutes 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  minority  leader. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  ought  to  update  the  Senate  Chamber. 
I  recall  when  I  was  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 30  or  40  years  ago  there  were 
no  loudspeakers  and  there  were  no  com- 
mittee tables..  There  was  great  diffi- 
culty hearing  Members  who  were  off  in 
one  comer  of  the  Chamber,  especially 
when  there  was  a  substantial  number  of 
the  total  membership  of  435  on  the  fioor. 
The  matter  was  agitated  in  the  hope  that 
amplification  could  be  had  and  at  long 
last  a  casketlike  box  appeared  under 
the  ceiling  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  still  there  today.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  boimce  beams  off  of 
it  or  what  they  do,  but  they  have  these 
gadgets  at  the  committee  table,  and  at 
least  they  can  hear  the  people  who  go 
up  there  to  speak. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  pointed  out  that 
quite  often  the  press  does  not  hear  ac- 
curately and  it  is  not  their  fault.  Then, 
they  have  to  chase  down  a  quotation  and 
if  they  do  not  find  the  author  of  the 
quote  they  may  wrongly  quote  him,  and 
then  he  will  be  full  of  bile  and  umbrage 
and  nobody  is  at  fault. 

I  think  that  the  public  who  comes  here 
is  entitled  to  hear.  Families  of  Senators 
sit  in  the  Members'  Gallery  and  so  often 
they  will  complain  of  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  quite  hear  what  the  discussion 
was  about  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
They  and  all  of  the  public  who  honor  us 
by  their  visits  are  entitled  to  hear.  That 
Is  another  question. 

I  would  assign  still  another  reason.  I 
thought  at  one  time  every  Senator's  desk 
was  equipped  with  a  snuffbox.  I  under- 
stand they  have  the  snuffbox  down  near 
the  door  and  it  is  glued  down  or  some- 
thing or  other  so  Senators  can  get  some 
snuff  but  cannot  take  away  the  box  as 
an  antique  or  a  souvenir. 

But  I  do  not  know  what  these  gadgets 
are.  I  have  a  whole  flock  of  blotters  in 
this  drawer.  Then,  there  is  this  sand 
shaker.  I  never  used  it  In  16  years  in 
the  Senate.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
shaken  any  sand  from  it.  It  does  not 
look  good  to  me  as  it  is.  It  is  black  and 
If  It  Is  used  on  ink,  I  do  not  know  what 
Und  of  a  result  will  be  had. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  get  a  gadget 
that  will  fit  into  the  place  occupied  by 
this  sand  shaker.  That  will  be  all  that 
will  be  necessary.  A  Senator  would  be 
able  to  pick  it  up  in  his  pocket  and 
"waltz"  around  the  Senate  and  violate 
the  rules  by  leaving  his  desk,  but  he  will 
stm  be  heard.  Such  a  device  would  not 
interfere  with  whatever  electronic  de- 
vices may  be  installed  at  other  desks. 

There  is  one  more  reason,  and  this  is 
by  way  of  a  confession. 

As  one  grows  older,  his  vocal  cords  lose 
a  little  of  their  dynamite,  a  little  of  their 
resonance.  The  voice  becomes  a  Uttle 
thin,  sometimes  a  little  squeaky.  Well, 
even  a  squeaky  voice  or  a  thin,  piphig 
treble  is  entitled  to  be  heard  on  this 
floor  as  well  as  a  resounding  bass. 

Therefore,  if  these  gadgets  will  help  to 
convert  a  piping  treble  into  something 
profound  that  will  go  up  into  the  am- 
wance,  I  am  for  it. 

Thus  I  hope,  since  the  Senator  has 
submitted  this  to  the  majority  and 
mnorlty  leaders,  that  we  will  be  willing 


to  spend  a  llttie  of  the  public's  money 
to  get  the  best  gadgetry  we  can.  If  we 
do  obtain  it.  I  believe  that  we  will  be 
thanked. 

I  should  add  to  that  this  one  thought: 
We  punctuate  the  air  with  many 
speeches,  and  hurl  an  assortment  of 
rhetoric  at  one  another.  Well,  it  is 
rather  relaxing  and  restful  to  modulate 
the  voice  a  little  into  the  upper  register 
and  then  let  it  sink  into  the  cellar,  or 
let  it  be  musical  at  times,  or  let  it  thunder 
like  a  burst  of  oratory  from  Daniel  Web- 
ster. To  a  person  like  that,  it  is  restful, 
but  we  cannot  do  that  very  well  in  this 
Chamber.  But  if  we  had  one  of  these  lit- 
tle gadgets — oh,  what  we  could  do  then, 
particularly  if  we  injected  some  poetry 
into  our  speeches.  I  think  it  would  add 
not  only  eloquence  but  also  persuasive- 
ness to  our  speeches. 

So,  all  hail  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  York.  We  will  give  it  a  try  and  see 
how  it  works  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  it  is  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  to  pour  this  sand  from 
the  top  of  my  desk  into  the  wastebasket. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this 
proposed  aid  to  the  Senate.  I  should  like 
to  express  my  delight  at  the  spirit  of 
sweetness  and  light  which  has  descended 
upon  the  Senate  during  the  last  few 
moments. 

Such  a  show  of  imanimity  is,  indeed, 
wonderful  to  behold.  The  sight  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  walking  hand  in  hand  down 
the  road  to  useful  reform  of  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Senate  is  one  which  de- 
lights my  heart. 

I  am  happy,  indeed,  to  follow  in  their 
train  and  I  express  the  fervent  hope  that 
the  same  spirit  of  unanimity  will  prevail 
in  the  Senate  when  certain  of  the 
changes  which  I  intend  to  propose  are 
called  to  the  fioor  for  a  vote. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
York  on  the  extraordinary  skill  and 
diplomacy  with  which  he  has  brought 
together  so  Imposing  a  coalition  in  sup- 
port of  his  most  useful  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  modify  my  amendment. 

I  modify  my  amendment  by  striking 
subsection  (b)  thereof  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(b)  The  expenses  Incurred  for  the  Installa- 
tion and  operation  of  such  public  address 
system  shall  be  considered  In  the  legislative 
appropriations  bill. 

I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  so  modi- 
fied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  considered  suggestions  that  had 
had  been  made  by  a  number  of  witnesses 
to  provide  for  loudspeakers  and  micro- 
phones in  the  Senate  Chamber.  Discus- 
sion largely  revolved  over  the  Intimate 
character  of  Senate  discussion,  its  low- 
key  reasoning,  and  attempts  to  justify 
and  explain  the  various  measures  on 
more  of  a  person-to-person  bsisis  than 
on  a  public  address  basis.  The  consensus 
of  the  committee  was  that  we  would  be 
better  served  by  not  having  a  microphone 


placed  on  each  Senator's  desk,  and  loud- 
speaking  equipment  placed  throughout 
the  Chamber  and  the  galleries,  particu- 
larly the  press  gallery.  Today  there 
seems  to  be  a  strong  imanimity  of  opin- 
ion, however,  beyond  the  decision  of  the 
committee. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  giving 
authorization  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  approve  a  sound  system  for 
the  U.S.  Senate,  leaving  the  final  decision 
on  whether  money  would  be  appropriated 
and  whether  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  and  the  minority  leaders  would 
approve  the  system,  would  leave  this 
open  for  the  final  decision  of  what  kind 
of  equipment  to  obtain,  and  whether  any 
is  available  which  could  be  placed  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  without  violating  the 
decor  which  has  so  long  existed  here. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  minority  leader 
has  any  need  ever  to  worry  about  the 
sound  of  his  voice.  Its  soft  and  strong 
characteristics  which  carry  so  well  when 
heard  resounding  throughout  this  Cham- 
ber. I  can  say  this,  too,  about  many 
other  Senators  who,  I  believe,  can  be 
heard  distinctly.  But,  I  must  admit  that 
in  the  galleries  it  is  sometimes  very  diffi- 
cult to  hear  what  is  going  on. 

For  that  reason,  since  this  is  an  au- 
thorization for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  appropriation,  I 
believe  that  the  other  members  of  the 
joint  committee  from  the  Senate  would 
be  happy  to  accept  the  amendment  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  and 
others. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  comports  with  the  defi- 
nition and  delineates  the  action  as  stated 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. I  see  no  reason  for  anyone  to  ob- 
ject to  initiating  this  study. 

Let  us  come  up  with  the  facts  and 
have  a  good  look  at  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  I  think  that  the 
amendment  goes  a  little  further  than 
that,  in  all  respect,  let  me  say.  The 
amendment  makes  the  decision  that  we 
want  it  and  authorizes  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  to  carry  out  the  deci- 
sion. It  will  give  us  another  chance  at 
it  through  the  appropriations  process. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  must  be  sure  we  do 
not  get  a  "pig  In  a  poke." 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  This  is  the  authoriza- 
tion now. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  should  like  to  ask  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  this  question: 

I  never  like  urmecessary  rollcalls  but 
as  I  feel  that  this  is  a  decision  which 
the  Senate  should  make  in  a  considered 
way,  that  it  really  does  want  such  a  sys- 
tem, does  not  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa feel  that  rather  than  just  taking 
the  amendment — sometimes  they  go 
down  the  drain  in  conference — that  we 
should  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  it 
and  see  how  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
feels  about  it  on  the  record?  This  is  a 
historic  determination  to  be  made  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  agree  that  we 
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should  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  because 
it  Is  an  intimate  matter  on  which  Sena- 
tors can  express  their  choice. 

I  would  hate  to  see  the  Senate  get  a 
system  such  as  is  now  being  used  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  the  am- 
plified voice  is  boomed  into  the  ear  dnuns 
as  one  enters  the  Chamber.  That  would 
not  fit  in  with  the  kind  of  debate  engaged 
in  in  this  Chamber. 

In  the  House,  with  Representatives  sit- 
ting close  to  each  other,  when  one  Mem- 
ber addresses  the  Chair,  he  then  comes 
down  into  the  well  and  looks  out  upon 
434  Members  and  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  House  Chamber. 

lOur  decision  is  to  go  forward  and  get 
the  very  best  design  submitted  which 
would  work  out  well  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. It  will  then  be  submitted  to  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
then,  with  the  vote  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  bring  it  In.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senate  would  then  have  the  right,  as 
It  always  does  on  appropriations,  to  vote 
yea  or  nay  on  the  proposal. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  as  I  read 
the  amendment,  it  is  an  authorization. 
We  do  not  commit  ourselves,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  stated,  to 
buy  a  "pig  in  a  poke"  and  thus  auto- 
matically tie  ourselves  to  a  system  which 
would  be  incompatible  with  Senate 
debate. 

Is  that  the  dlstingtilshed  Senator's 
understanding? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  we 
would  have  had  a  substantive  decision. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  is  prepared  to  read  the 
revised  amendment  so  we  will  know  what 
Is  Involved. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  clerk  may 
read  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Javtts,  as  modified,  as 
follows: 

On  page  80,  line  3,  Insert  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sxc.  336.  (a)  in  order  to  insure  that  de- 
bates or  the  Senate  may  be  heard  In  aU 
parta  of  the  Senate  Chamber  and  In  the  gal- 
leries thereof,  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  are  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  action  aa  may  be  appropriate  for  the 
installation  and  operation  within  the  Senate 
Chamber  of  a  suitable  electrical  pubUc  ad- 
dress system  approved  by  them. 

"(b)  The  expenaes  incurred  for  the  instal- 
lation and  operation  of  such  public  address 
system  shall  be  considered  in  the  legislative 
appropriations  bill." 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
as  modified. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.   BYRD   of   West   Virginia.    Mr. 


President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  since 
being  elected  to  this  distinguished  body 
2  years  ago,  it  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  to  me  that  there  exists  a  great 
need  for  the  installation  of  a  public  ad- 
dress system  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
There  have  been  times  during  these  2 
years  when  important  legislation  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  I  have  been  imable 
to  hear  clearly  the  discussion  and  debate 
that  were  taking  place. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  wonders  of 
electricity  that  are  available  to  us,  it  is 
inexcusable  that  a  Senator  should  ever 
be  unable  to  hear  all  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings. True,  a  Senator  can  leave  his  reg- 
ular desk  and  move  across  the  Senate 
fioor  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  Senators 
who  are  at  that  moment  engaged  in  a 
colloquy  or  who  are  making  an  impor- 
tant fepeech.  But  even  if  this  were  al- 
ways possible,  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  needless  inoonvenience  to  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

Although  the  installation  of  a  public 
address  system  is  completely  justified  be- 
cause of  the  importance  that  each  Sena- 
tor hear  every  single  word  of  the  debate 
involving  the  great  Issues  of  our  day, 
there  is  in  my  judgment  another  equally 
cogent  reason  for  the  Senate's  use  of  a 
public  address  system. 

Mr.  President,  in  1960,  15  million  per- 
sons visited  Washington,  D.C.  By  1970, 
it  is  anticipated  that  this  number  will 
increase  to  24  million  yearly,  and  by 
1980  it  is  expected  that  35  million  Amer- 
icans will  arrive  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Included  in  this  group,  Mr.  President, 
are  more  than  750,000  students  who  each 
year  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Capital  as 
part  of  their  education  in  order  to  learn 
more  about  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Nation's  history. 

I  have  spoken  to  many  of  these  con- 
stituents from  my  State,  who  have  had 
occasion  to  sit  in  the  Senate  galleries  and 
attempt  to  follow  the  debate.  Their 
story  is  always  the  same — they  left  the 
Chamber  discouraged  and  disillusioned, 
in  no  small  part  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  hear  and  understand  the  de- 
bates. 

Mr.  President,  this  not  the  impression 
that  I  for  one  want  the  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia to  form  regarding  the  greatest 
legislative  body  in  the  world. 

I  must  not  neglect  another  group  of 
individuals  to  whom  the  installation  of 
a  public  address  system  will  be  most  val- 
uable. As  my  colleagues  can  well  fore- 
see, it  will  play  an  important  role  in  as- 
sisting the  working  press  in  its  important 
function  of  keeping  the  American  people 
fully  advised  and  informed. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  believe 
it  is  so  important  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Javits  today,  and 
which  I  cosponsored,  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  will  in- 
dulge me  on  a  personal  observation — al- 
though my  voice  has  greatly  improved.  I 
still  find  that  the  use  of  my  little  ampll- 
fsdng  system  is  a  greet  help  in  making 
certain  that  my  words  can  be  heard  by 
my  good  friends  and.  colleagues  on  the 


other  side  of  the  aisle.  I,  of  course,  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  kindness  and  co- 
operation that  I  received  from  my  Sen- 
ate colleagues,  particularly  the  always 
agreeable  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers, when  I  was  permitted  to  use  this 
amplifying  box  last  year  and  possibly 
established  somewhat  of  a  precedent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand  that  there  is  some  question 
whether  the  words  "and  directed"  on  line 
4  change  the  intention  that  we  have: 
that,  first,  we  shall  make  our  decision; 
second,  that  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  shall  pick  the  systems;  third, 
that  we  shall  have  another  "crack"  at 
it  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  words  "and  directed"  in  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  line  4,  of  the  amendment  may 
be  deleted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  as  modified. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh]  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are 
absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruenihg], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  is  absent 
because  of  the  death  of  his  grandmother, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Caei- 
son],  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKENLOoPER]  are  detained  on  ofBcial 
business  at  the  White  House. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 
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The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  50. 

nays  27,  as  follows: 

[No.  9  Leg.] 

TEAS— 50 

Anderson 

Hart 

Murphy 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Munkle 

Bible 

Hayden 

Nelson 

BOggs 

HoUand 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Percy 

Brooke 

Javits 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Case 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Spong 

Curtis 

Stagnuson 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Mclntyre 

TalDiadge 

Dominlck 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Monroney 

Tj'dlngs 

Oore 

Montoya 

Williams.  Del. 

Grlffln 

Moss 

Yarborough 

Hansen 

Mundt 

/ 

NAYS— 27 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Mondale 

Bennett 

HoUlngs 

PeU 

Burdlclc 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Spai  kman 

Cburch 

Lausche 

Tower 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Brvln 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fong 

McGee 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 23 

Aiken 

Oruenlng 

Miller 

Allott 

Harris 

Morse 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Morton 

Carlson 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastore 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Ribicoff 

Eastland 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smathe|-s 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Pulbright 

McGovern 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  amendment  No.  7  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment  No. 
7  may  be  set  aside  temporarily  in  order 
to  give  the  manager  of  the  bill  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  up  and  dispose  of  three 
noncontroverslal  amendments,  and  that 
thereafter  amendment  No.  7  may  become 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
Itis  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    3S 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 
I  call  up  amendment  No.  35  and  ask 

that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  9,  page  7,  strike  out 
«11  to  and  Including  line  23,  page  7,  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(d)  Section  133  (d)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentences:  'The  vote  of  the  committee 
to  report  a  measure  or  matter  shall  require 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  are  present.  No 
rote  of  any  member  of  any  such  committee 
to  report  a  measure  or  matter  may  be  cast  by 
proxy.  Action  by  any  such  committee  in  re- 
porting any  measure  or  matter  in  accordance 
Wth  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
•ball  constitute  the  ratification  by  the  com- 
Wttee  of  aU  action  theretofore  taken  by 


the  committee  with  respect  to  that  measure 
or  matter  including  votes  taken  upon  the 
measure  or  matter  or  any  amendment  there- 
to, and  no  point  of  order  shaU  lie  with  respect 
to  that  measure  or  matter  on  the  ground 
that  such  previous  action  with  respect  there- 
to by  such  committee  was  not  taken  in 
compliance  with  such  requirements.  When- 
ever any  such  committee  by  roUcall  vote  re- 
ports any  measure  or  matter,  the  report  of 
the  committee  upon  such  measure  shall  In- 
clude a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  In  favor 
of  and  the  votes  cast  In  opposition  to  such 
measure  or  matter  by  each  member  of  the 
committee.  Nothing  contained  In  this  sub- 
section shaU  abrogate  the  power  of  any  com- 
mittee of  either  House  to  adopt  rules  (1) 
providing  for  proxy  voting  on  all  matters 
other  than  the  reporting  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  or  (2)  providing  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  that  House  for  a  lesser  number 
as  a  quorum  for  any  action  other  than  the 
reporting  of  a  measure  or  matter.'." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  represents  an  effort  of  sev- 
eral days  to  compromise  a  difference 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Permsylvanla  and  others  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter  of  proxy  voting  that 
was  included  in  the  joint  committee's 
recommendations. 

The  original  report  provided  that 
proxies  would  not  be  considered  in  the 
repKjrting  of  a  bill  or  in  other  business 
transacted  before  a  committee.  This  was 
objected  to  most  strongly  by  a  number  of 
distinguished  Senators,  some  of  whom 
are  committee  chairmen.  They  pointed 
out  that  this  could  imduly  delay  the  pro- 
cess of  considering  a  bill,  adopting 
amendments,  taking  up  minor  points, 
and  reaching  decisions  on  the  legisla- 
tion up  to  the  final  markup  of  the  bill. 

In  order  to  resolve  this  matter,  we 
worked  for  several  days  to  get  language 
which  is  now  satisfactory  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and, 
I  believe,  to  others  from  whom  I  have 
heard.  This  would  provide  that  the 
present  committee  procedures  under  the 
Senate  rules  which  permit  one-third  of 
the  membership  as  a  quorum  and  accept 
proxy  voting  up  to  the  final  decision  to 
report  the  bill  would  not  be  disturbed. 

My  amendment  would  come  into  op- 
eration at  the  time  of  reporting  and  that 
point  only.  On  the  final  reporting  of  any 
measure  no  vote  of  any  member  shall  be 
cast  by  proxy. 

We  feel  that  the  transition  of  a  meas- 
ure from  the  committee  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  is  one  of  the  most  Impwrtant 
stages  of  the  bill  and  that  the  rules 
imder  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  re- 
quired that  a  quorum  be  present.  Our 
amendment  provides  that  no  proxy  vot- 
ing be  allowed  in  reporting  the  bill. 

The  votes  of  Senators  in  committee, 
as  we  can  all  agree,  are  on  a  ratio  of 
almost  10-to-l  in  importance  to  their 
votes  in  the  Senate  itself. 

We  do  not  i>ermit  proxy  voting  in  the 
Senate  imder  the  Senate  rules.  There- 
fore, we  feel  on  this  final  decision,  after 
the  bill  has  been  considered  and  been 
marked  up  and  amendments  made,  the 
committee  can  set  a  day  and  time  certain 
at  which  the  members  would  be  present 
hi  person  to  cast  their  votes,  and  that 
the  votes  of  absentees,  while  they  can 
be  announced  in  favor  of  or  against  the 


measure,  would  not  be  ooimted  as  a  vote 
to  report  the  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  believe  this  meets  the  objection  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARBL  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  co- 
operation in  working  out  this  change  In 
the  provision  dealing  with  quorums  and 
proxy  voting  in  the  original  bill  he  intro- 
duced. 

I  think  the  amendment,  as  he  has  pres- 
ently explained  it  to  the  Senate,  really 
does  little  more  than  to  continue  the  pro- 
cedures on  quorums  and  proxy  voting 
which  now  apply  in  a  nimiber  of  com- 
mittees. 

I  would  like  to  be  crystal  clear  and  I 
therefore  ask  the  Senator  to  tiun  to  page 
2.  line  12,  and  see  whether  his  imder- 
standing  is  the  same  as  mine. 

It  reads: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection  shaU 
abrogate  the  power  of  any  cconmittee  of 
either  House  to  adopt  rules  (1)  providing 
for  proxy  voting  on  all  matters  other  than 
the  reporting  of  a  measure  or  matter. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  agrees 
with  me  that,  within  a  subcommittee,  a 
bill  can  be  reported  to  the  full  commit- 
tee by  proxy  voting. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  my  imder- 
standing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  continue  to  read  from 
page  2.  line  15: 

(2)  providing  In  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  that  House  for  a  lesser  nxunber  as  a  quo- 
rum for  any  action  other  than  the  r^orting 
of  a  measure  or  a  matter. 

That  would  preserve  the  right  pres- 
ently existing  in  the  Senate  rules  which 
permits  the  setting  of  a  quorum  at  as 
low  a  figure  as  one-third  of  the  members 
of  a  subcommittee,  or.  indeed,  a  full 
committee,  if  that  particular  committee 
desires  to  do  so.  This '  privilege  would 
continue  with  the  single  exception  of 
when  a  bill  is  about  to  be  reported  to  the 
floor  from  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  flnd 
myself  in  full  accord  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  for  his  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tice with  interest  the  sentence: 

No  vote  of  any  member  of  any  such  com- 
mittee to  report  a  measure  or  matter  may 
be  cast  by  proxy. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  which  is  a  large 
committee,  requiring  a  considerable 
niunber  of  its  memlaers  to  be  present  to 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, a  quorum  of  14  has  been  required 
up  until  this  time,  and  14  will  be  required 
from  here  on,  in  spite  of  the  reduction  of 
the  membership  of  the  committee  by  one. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  practice  has 
prevailed.  Assume  that  a  Senator  has 
stayed  at  the  markup  session  during  the 
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discussion  of  the  full  bill,  but  finds  him- 
self compelled  to  go  elsewhere  a  few 
minutes  before  the  final  vote  and  assume 
he  has  been  allowed  to  declare  his  final 
vote  and  to  record  it,  but  he  leaves  before 
the  actual  final  vote  Is  put,  because  some- 
one else  is  speaking  at  the  time  or  wishes 
to  be  heard.  I  ask  this  question:  Is  that 
practice  still  to  be  approved  if  this 
amendment  of  the  Senator  is  adopted? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  I  understand 
the  Senator's  description,  this  would  not 
be  in  line  with  the  purpose  of  nonproxy 
voting  at  the  final  reporting  stage.  If  it 
were  the  meeting  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  a  guonmi  of 
14  were  required  by  the  committee's 
rules  for  the  transaction  of  the  final 
business  of  the  full  committee,  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  would  have  to  prevail 
upon  the  member  to  remain  imtil  the 
vote  could  be  had. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  the 
operation  will  not  be  too  diflBcult  for  the 
various  committees.  In  setting  a  time 
certain  and  a  day  certain  on  which  the 
final  vote  will  be  had.  It  will  be  a  high 
priority  action  in  reporting  an  appropria- 
tion biU  or  any  other  final  report  from 
the  committee  and  would,  I  believe,  be 
deserving  of  the  member's  time  to  be 
present  for  that  occasion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  from  this  statement 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  that  he  re- 
gards the  practice  that  I  have  just  de- 
scribed— wherein  the  vote  was  actually 
recorded  by  the  member  when  he  was 
present,  though  a  few  minutes  before 
the  final  consideration  of  the  bill,  when 
he  was  not  leaving  any  proxy  with  any- 
one— as  the  use  of  a  proxy? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No,  perhaps  I  was 
not  clear.  I  would  not  regard  that  as  the 
use  of  a  proxy.  I  would  regard  It,  per- 
haps, as  a  questionable  vote  having  been 
cast  before  the  vote  of  the  committee  is 
formally  taken.  This  would  go  to  the 
question  of  a  quorum  being  present  at  the 
time  of  the  vote. 

We  must  have  our  rules  for  voting, 
and  I  believe  that  we  could  easily  adapt 
to  these  rules. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  in  some  com- 
mittees we  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
members  making  a  quorum  by  coming 
by  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  and 
moving  on  to  another  necessary  com- 
mittee meeting,  and  still  counting  them 
as  having  been  present  In  forming  a 
quorum. 

I  believe  that  the  requirement  against 
proxy  voting  would  require  the  member 
to  be  present  and  voting,  the  same  as 
when  we  vote  on  the  floor. 

I  believe  that  a  Member's  vote  In  a 
committee  is  10  times  as  important,  in 
the  legislative  process,  as  the  Member's 
vote  In  the  Chamber. 

It  is  a  matter  that  I  believe  we  woiild 
adjust  to  very  easily  and  very  readily; 
and  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  a  set 
of  rules  that  would  be  enforced  at  this 
very  critical  point  before  the  bill  in  the 
committee  would  move  to  the  floor,  by 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  question 
and  further  comment? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator's  position  correctly,  It  is  that  a 
practice  such  as  I  have  outlined — where- 
in a  Member  is  actually  present  and  lis- 
tening to  the  discussion  on  the  question 
of  the  markup  of  the  bill,  is  called  else- 
where a  few  minutes  before  the  final 
vote  and  asks  to  be  recorded  at  that  time 
upon  the  final  vote,  either  for  or 
against — would  not  be  allowed  under  the 
rule  and  would  be  regarded  as  proxy 
voting. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  not  say  it 
Is  proxy  voting.  I  would  say  that  the 
question  is  when  the  vote  is  taken,  which 
woxild  subject  it  to  some  question.  The 
rule  would  not  apply,  any  more  than  the 
rule  of  a  quorum  would  apply  if  the 
member  were  to  leave  before  the  vote  was 
officially  taken.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
that  has  been  a  standing  rule  of  the 
Senate  for  the  past  20  years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
tual practice,  as  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  observed,  very  frequently  the 
practice  he  has  outlined  here  has  had 
to  be  followed  in  order  to  get  a  majority 
vote  of  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions; and  it  certainly  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  the  rule  that  the  Senator 
is  present,  that  he  votes,  that  he  has 
heard  the  discussion  upon  the  bill,  that 
he  has  participated  in  all  the  numerous 
votes  that  have  gone  before  that,  and  is 
therefore  ready  to  cast  his  final  vote. 

I  think  that  any  narrower  interpreta- 
tion than  the  practice  which  has  been 
followed  would  subject  some  commit- 
tees— certainly,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations— to  very  great  difficulty  in 
reporting  out  a  final  bill. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  is  here,  and  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  dlacuss  this  matter 
with  him.  However,  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  rather  clear  conclusion,  because 
we  have  had  to  resort  to  that  practice 
repeatedly,  and  I  thought  it  was  Justi- 
fiable. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Thftt  has  been  the 
practice;  there  is  no  question  about  It. 
Actually,  if  a  Member  announces  how 
he  stands  and  then  leaves  before  the 
vote,  I  cannot  see  any  great  harm  re- 
sulting. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  So  that  our  legis- 
lative history  Is  clear,  I  would  say  that 
It  Is  up  to  the  presiding  officer  of  that 
committee  to  determine  when  the  vote 
begins  and  when  it  ends.  If  the  quonmi 
is  present  at  the  vote  and  this  member 
casts  the  vote,  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion about  It.  I  believe  that  the  critical 
matter  is  to  have  a  majority  actually 
participating  in  the  reporting  of  the  bill. 

I  know  from  experience  that  some 
committees — not  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations— become  quite  careless  in 
recording  votes  on  reporting  bills  to  the 
floor,  even  though  a  quorum  is  not 
actually  present. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  remember  that  in 
the  last  2  or  3  years  we  have  had  an  in- 
stance when  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  raised  the 
point  of  order  on  the  floor  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  was  not  actually 
present  at  the  time  of  the  vote.  The 
point  of  order  was  sustained,  and  we  had 
to  take  the  matter  back  to  the  committee 
and  report  it  out  again. 


To  meet  this  kind  of  situation,  this 
other  practice  has  grown  up,  and  I  see 
no  possible  objection  to  It;  because  the 
Senator  involved  has  attended,  he  has 
voted  on  all  the  preliminary  votes,  and 
he  knows  how  he  stands  on  the  report 
of  the  full  bill.  Then  he  asks  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  if  he  may  leave  the  vote 
there,  because  he  has  been  called  else- 
where. The  Presiding  Officer  tells  him 
yes,  he  can.  That  has  been  considered 
as  the  participation  by  that  particular 
Senator  In  the  final  reporting  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  does  not  see 
any  objection  to  that  practice,  which  has 
become  almost  necessary  because  of  the 
huge  size  of  the  committee  and  because 
we  are  frequently  called  to  various  places 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  well  knows. 

I  would  hesitate  to  adopt  any  rule 
which  would  impair  the  usefulness  of  the 
practice  I  have  just  described. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  it  not  a  clear  statement 
that  the  proposed  rule  would  not  change 
the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  practice 
described  by  the  Senator  from  Florida? 
We  are  talking  now  about  a  proxy  and 
the  proscription  of  a  proxy  for  use  on  the 
final  vote  to  report  a  bill  or  to  reject  its 
recommendation.  Whatever  the  legal- 
ity may  be  of  the  practice  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  It  would  not  be 
afifected  here,  except  as  that  legality 
might  be  reinforced  by  the  argument 
that  it  was  in  effect  a  proxy  and  valid  as 
such.    We  are  not  permitting  proxies. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  a  proxy. 

Mr.  CASE.  Whatever  it  may  be,  we 
are  not  changing  the  legality  of  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  true.  I 
still  believe  that  imder  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  this  is  a  questionable  practice. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  agree  with  my  chair- 
man. But  I  am  saying  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  what  we  do  on  this  proposal 
would  affect  the  legality  or  illegality  of 
that  practice. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  think  so 
at  all ;  but  I  believe  that  this  is  a  matter 
that  is  up  to  the  Presiding  Officer,  as  the 
parliamentarian  of  that  committee,  to 
determine  whether  it  is  In  the  voting 
time  or  not. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  that  there  is 
a  little  ambiguity  in  this  amendment,  be- 
cause the  first  sentence  provides  that  a 
vote  to  report  a  measure  shall  require 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
members    of    the    committee    who   are 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  does  not  require 
that  a  majority  of  the  committee  be 
present. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     No. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Only  a  majority  of 
those  who  are  present. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  last  sentence  in 
the  amendment  provides  that  no  com- 
mittee can  change  the  rule  with  respect 
to  making  a  lesser  number  a  quorum  for 
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any  action  other  than  reporting  of  a 
measure.  So,  the  two  do  not  quite 
square.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  majority 
of  a  majority. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  A  majority  of  the 
quonmi. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  not  what  the 
last  sentence  provides. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thought  the  last  sen- 
tence did  provide  that  when  there  is  a 
majority  of  the  quorum  It  can  vote  the 
bill  out  of  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  that  a  wise  pro- 
vision? There  may  be  one  third  of  the 
committee  of  15.  Five  members  may  be 
present.  The  first  sentence  provides 
that  three  of  five  members  can  report 
that  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  not  get  that 
meaning. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    It  does  so  provide. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  original  sec- 
tion was  section  133(d)  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  which  states 
that  no  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  unless  a  majority  of 
the  committee  is  present. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  In  conformity 
with  the  last  sentence,  but  it  is  not  in 
conformity  with  the  first  sentence. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  has  a  point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  majority  of  those 
present  could  vote  to  report  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  would  be  the  ma- 
jority of  the  quorum,  or  the  majority  of 
the  majority. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  does  not  say  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  a  good  point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Senators  will  prob- 
ably find  that  a  point  of  order  will  be 
made  at  some  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.    On  this  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  On  this  point.  The 
Parliamentarian  will  have  to  determine 
whether  the  first  sentence  or  the  last 
sentence  takes  precedence. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Unless  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  amends  the 
language  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DniKSEN]  suggests. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  that  line  15  on 
page  2? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee to  report  a  matter  "shall  require 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  are 
present." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Which  could  be  a  minor- 
ity of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Certainly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  could  it,  when 
the  first  sentence  provides : 

No  vote  shall  be  taken  with  respect  to  any 
measure,  or  any  amendment  thereto,  by  any 
such  committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
members  thereof  are  actually  present. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  a  majority  of  the 
quorum,  a  majority  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Unless  a  majority  of 
the  members  are  present. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  has  said,  there 
could  be  five  members,  and  three  would 
be  a  quorum;  two  could  vote  to  report 
the  bill,  and  there  would  be  less  than  a 
majority. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Does  not  the  first 
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sentence  of  section  (d)  mean  that  there 
must  be  a  majority  of  the  committee 
present? 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  to  vote  out  a  bill 
only  a  majority  of  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  next  sentence 
states: 

Any  action  by  any  such  committee  with 
resi>ect  to  any  measure,  or  any  amendment 
thereto,  shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  are  present. 

It  says  "a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  are  present"  but  the 
preceding  sentence  says  there  shall  be  no 
vote  taken  unless  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee is  present.  Then,  the  next 
sentence  provides: 

No  vote  of  any  member  of  any  such  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  any  measure,  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  may  be  cast  by  proxy. 

I  would  construe  that  language  to 
mean  a  quorum  requires  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  be 
actually  present. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And,  unless  there  is 
a  majority  of  the  committee,  a  vote  could 
not  be  taken. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    To  report  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  report  the  bill. 
Then,  it  Is  provided  that  no  proxies  shall 
be  allowed.  That  means  the  member 
must  actually  be  there.  He  cannot  vote 
by  proxy. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  trying  to  prove 
that  a  vote  can  be  taken  on  the  bill  with 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  members 
present? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  make  the  first 
sentence  of  the  amendment  conform  to 
the  preceding  paragraph  in  the  existing 
rules  so  that  there  is  no  question  about 
its  clarity,  and  so  that  It  will  not  be  the 
predicate  for  a  point  of  order  at  some 
future  time.  I  do  not  mind,  but  the  staff 
should  take  a  look  at  It  to  make  sure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  to  as- 
sume that  this  situation  prevails.  Less 
than  a  majority  of  the  members  are 
present  and  a  vote  is  taken  on  reporting 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  cannot  be 
done. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  cannot  be  done? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  must  be  a  maj- 
ority of  the  members  present? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  To  report  the  bill. 
This  is  provided  for  in  existing  law  that 
has  been  in  effect  for  20  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  on  the  two  committees  on  which  I 
serve  a  quorum  is  the  presence  of  the 
majority  of  the  members. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  what  the 
present  law  provides  for  final  reporting 
of  the  bill.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  bill 
in  its  early  markup  stages;  or  until  it  is 
ready  to  be  transferred  from  the  care  of 
the  committee  to  the  care  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  practice 
that  we  followed  in  both  of  the  commit- 
tees on  which  I  serve. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  throughout 
the  Senate. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Muskie  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  this  matter  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  wliich  is  so 
ably  headed  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney]? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  matter  was 
discussed  at  length.  We  considered  pro- 
hibiting all  proxy  voting.  Then,  we  ran 
into  questions  that  were  raised  by  vari- 
ous chairmen  that  this  would  delay  and 
sometimes  prevent  the  enactment  of  de- 
sirable legislation  if  they  were  compelled 
to  have  a  majority  quorum  and  to  deny 
proxy  voting  in  the  original  markup 
stages.  To  reach  an  agreement  with 
Senators,  and  particularly  chairmen,  we 
worked  out  the  compromise  which  Is 
here  before  us. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  question  I  am 
asking  is:  Why  was  not  this  measure 
dealt  with  in  the  report  of  the  able  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  did  deal 
with  it  in  the  report.  However,  we  did 
not  know  of  the  very  strong  feeling  of 
the  chairmen  of  some  of  the  committees 
that  this  would  delay  and  Impede  the  re- 
porting of  bills  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  having  a  quorum  present  in  the  sub- 
committees or  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
full  committee  in  the  tentative  markup 
of  the  bill. 

Most  of  the  chairmen  with  whom  we 
discussed  the  matter  agreed  that  It 
would  be  a  proper  procedure  if  they 
could  shape  the  bill,  agree  to  various 
amendments  and  changes,  and  on  a  day 
certain  and  time  certain  have  the  mem- 
bership there  to  vote  with  a  quonmi 
present,  no  proxies,  on  the  bill  being  re- 
ported. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  matter  wsis  not 
dealt  with  in  any  way  in  the  report  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  Proxy  voting 
was  dealt  with. 

Mr.  HOLLAirc>.  That  is  dealt  with  in 
the  existing  law,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No,  there  is  no  pro- 
hibition against  proxy  voting.  It  was 
in  connection  with  reporting  a  bill  that 
we  thought  it  necessary  to  have  this  in 
the  act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  to  add,  perhaps 
for  the  edification  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  and  for  the  Rec- 
ord, that  as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  concerned,  my  imder- 
standing  of  what  occurred  Is  that  the 
proxy  voting  determination  of  our  Joint 
committee  is  as  reported  in  the  bill.  The 
committee  report  was  based  on  the  bill. 
After  that  occurred,  trouble  began  de- 
veloping from  subcommittee  chairmen 
and  others  who  felt  that  the  proxy  regu- 
lation was  too  tight.  I  am  one  who 
favors  the  provision  in  the  bUl.  I  think 
that  we  did  the  appropriate  thing,  but 
there  are  realistic  problems  involved. 
So,  we  have  here  a  compromise  position. 
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The  chairman  has  heretofore  agreed, 
and  he  proposes  by  his  amendment,  as 
I  understand  it,  to  modify  the  proxy 
prohibition,  as  reported  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee and  included  in  the  report,  to 
conform  to  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
best  solution  imder  the  circumstances 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  was  a  great  advocate  in  the  Joint 
committee,  and  we  argued  it  for  many 
days,  to  apply  a  no  proxy  rule  through 
amendments  and  subcommittees.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  good  legislative  practice  to 
permit  any  one  Member  to  cook  up  an 
amendment  in  which  he  greatly  believes, 
spring  it  on  the  committee,  and  then  say 
to  them.  "I  have  solicited  enough  proxies 
so  that  I  can  vote  this  thing  through  if 
all  of  you  vote  against  me."  I  have  seen 
it  happen. 

I  have  seen  it  happen  in  the  sub- 
committee. I  do  not  believe  that  is  good 
practice,  but  we  could  crawl  toward  such 
a  goal  as  fast  as  we  can.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  the  chairman  believes  tills 
is  the  best  we  can  do,  but  it  is  better  than 
we  had  before.  It  will  insure  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  a  yea  and  nay  vote,  if 
someone  should  ask  for  it.  Of  course, 
proxies  will  not  be  counted  on  final  pas- 
sage, so  there  is  a  court  of  last  appeal  if 
some  "hanky-panky"  has  occurred  in  a 
suboMnmittee  whereby  someone  by  a^ 
vote  of  proxies  has  been  able  to  pass  an 
amendment  with  a  vote  of  the  absentees 
over  the  opposition  of  those  there.  Thus, 
at  least  there  is  a  court  of  last  appeal, 
as  I  understand  it.  when  it  gets  to  the 
Senate,  because  there  will  have  to  be  a 
yea  and  nay  vote.  If  that  Is  the  best 
we  can  do,  I  will  support  it.  I  wish  we 
could  do  better.  I  hope  I  have  explained 
it  correctly. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  The  Senator's  ex- 
planation is  satisfactory  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  further 
statements  to  be  made,  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AJUNOICENT  NO.   36 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  36  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  14,  line  3,  strike  out  the  closing 
quotation  marks  and  the  concluding 
period. 

On  page  14,  between  lines  3  and  4,  in- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

(f)  Whenever  any  sucb  committee  bas 
reported  any  measure,  by  action  taken  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  ot  section 
133(d)  of  this  Act.  no  point  of  order  shall  Ue 
with  respect  to  that  measure  on  the  ground 
that  hearings  upon  that  measure  by  that 
committee  were  not  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  saving  amendment  in  which  we 
desire  to  make  the  final  test  of  the 
legality  of  committee  action,  the  record 
vote  on  reporting  by  the  full  committee  to 
the  Senator  floor.  This  would  not  allow 
a  point  of  order  to  lie  because  of  failure 
to  follow  the  hearing  procedures  set  forth 
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in  this  bill.  In  other  words,  the  commit- 
tee must  police  its  own  rules  and  not  use 
them  to  obstruct  legislation  after  it  has 
already  reached  the  floor. 

I  do  not  believe  there  ic  any  objection  to 
this  amendment,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment No.  36  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendments  (No.  V)  and  ask  that 
they  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendments  (No.  7),  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents, 
Immediately  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 122  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30,  between  lints  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"standing  bttles  op  the  senate 

"Sec.  123.  Paragraph  6(a)  of  rule  XVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  '6.  (a)  Three  members  of  the  following- 
named  committees,  to  be  selected  by  their 
respective  committees,  sball  be  ex  ofBclo 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  serve  on  said  committee  when  the 
annual  appropriation  bill  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  purposes  specified  in  the 
following  table  opposite  the  name  of  the 
committee  Is  being  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations : 

"  'Name  of  committee  and  purpose  of 
appropriation : 

"  'Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry : 
For  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
related  matters. 

"'Committee  on  Armed  Service:  For  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

"  'Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences:  For  aeronautical  and  space  activ- 
ities and  matters  relating  to  the  scientific 
aspects  thereof,  except  those  peculiar  to  or 
primarily  associated  with  tbe  development  of 
weapons  systems  or  military  operations. 

"  'Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency : 
For  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Ex|>ort-Import  Bank. 

'"Committee  on  Commerce:  For  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  related  activities, 
including  the  Department  of  Transpwrtatlon. 

"  'Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
For  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  'Committee  on  Finance,  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Servlae :  For  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  the  Post  Office. 

'"Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  For 
the  Department  of  State  and  related  agen- 
cies, and  for  the  foreign  aasistance  programs. 

"  'Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs:  For  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies. 

"  'Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  For  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  for  the  Judiciary. 

"  'Cwnmittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 
For  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

"  'Committee  on  Public  Works:  For  public 
works. 


"  'Senate  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  (to  be  selected  by  said 
Members) :  For  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  energy." " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  gracious  and  genial 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN],  to  this  request.  I  am 
sure  he  is  greatly  interested,  as  I  am,  in 
the  expeditious  disposition  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  particularly  in  these 
difBcult  days. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  de- 
bate on  the  pending  amendments  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  myself  as  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  the  learned,  able  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  who  I  am  sure 
would  be  willing  to  confer  with  the  able 
and  gracious  Senator  from  Illinois  so 
that  appropriate  time  may  be  taken  by 
that  great  statesman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  stricken  by  conscience  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  shall  be  overwhelmed  by  feelings 
of  remorse  because  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  agree  to  the  request  of  that  distin- 
guished scholar,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  Though  I  regret  it  ex- 
ceedingly. I  must  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  heard  the  ukase  of  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois,  so  now  I  suppose  we  shall  have 
to  proceed  as  we  have,  time  after  time 
in  the  past,  and  no  Senator  can  know 
when,  if  ever,  a  vote  on  this  amendment 
will  be  had.  It  might  well  be,  because 
of  the  proceedings  which  took  place  here 
a  week  or  2  weeks  ago,  that  we  may  be 
confronted  with  that  most  dreadful  Sen- 
ate institution,  known  as  the  filibuster. 
It  may  well  be  that,  in  due  course,  a 
cloture  motion  will  have  to  be  filed,  and 
the  Senate  will  go  over  for  several  days, 
in  order  to  see  whether  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  will  be  willing  to  make  this  sim- 
ple, little  change,  this  Uttle  change  which 
merely  does  normal  Justice  to  some  six 
committees  now  being  treated  most  un- 
fairly under  the  present  rules. 

If  that  is  the  case,  so  be  it.  Never- 
theless, I  must  say  I  have  been  notified 
that  If  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois 
thinks — and  when  he  thinks  something, 
it  is  usually  right — he  has  the  votes  to 
beat  down,  with  the  heavy  hand  of  tra- 
dition, this  simple,  little  amendment  of 
Justice,  he  will  move  to  table,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps  in  due  course,  the  matter 
will  be  disposed  of  by  the  heavy  hand 
of  tradition.  But  until  that  occurs,  no 
Senator  can  know  when  that  vote  will 
come. 

Therefore,  I  wonder  if  I  can  prevail 
on  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  let  the 
Senate  know  so  that  Senators  will  be 
given  notice,  over  the  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  devices  in  the  cloakrooms,  how  soon 
he  will  move  to  table. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  my  genial  friend 
from  the  Keystone  State  will  yield 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First  let  me  say  that 
my  deep  love  and  affection  for  him  are 
as  high  as  the  sky  and  as  deep  as  the 
sea.  • 
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Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  it  is  mutual. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Second,  when  he 
speaks  of  a  "little  change,"  let  me  point 
out  that  tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow, 
and  tall  aches  from  little  toe  corns  grow, 
and  tall  dangers  from  little  changes 
come,  and  there  is  so  much  that  does  not 
quite  meet  the  eye. 

So  I  want  to  hear  the  eloquent  argu- 
ment of  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  then,  in  due  course,  as  the  spirit 
moves,  I  may  pursue  one  of  two  or  three 
courses.  Since  I  like  confusion,  un- 
piedictability,  and  uncertainty,  I  do  not 
think  I  shoiild  be  too  precise  or  too 
specific  as  to  the  exact  time  when  doom 
shall  be  visited  upon  us. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator,  of  course. 
Is  well  within  his  rights  imder  those 
archaic  procedures  imder  which  this,  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world, 
self-styled — and  I  love  it — has  been  oper- 
ating. 

So  let  us,  then,  reason  together,  and 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  the  argument, 
I  can  convince  my  open-minded  friend 
from  Illinois  of  the  Justice  of  this  little 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  enjoin  my  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  to  follow  the 
course  of  Macbeth,  when  he  said:  "Lay 
on,  Macduff;  and  damn'd  be  him  that 
first  cries  'Hold,  enough!'  " 

Mr.  CLARK.    May  those  words  apply 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  my  friend. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  my  friend. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall,  then,  proceed 
with  my  argument  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

The  Senate  rules  presently  provide  for 
the  selection  of  three  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  from 
each  of  eight  legislative  committees.  I 
defy  any  Senator  to  tell  us  how  those 
eight  committees  came  to  be  chosen  for 
this  privilege  in  the  dusty  days  of  the 
dead  past.  If  one  were  to  consider  on  any 
logical  basis  which  were  the  committees 
which  should  be  given  the  privilege  of 
having  three  ex  officio  members  serve 
with  voting  rights  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  more  particularly 
with  the  subcommittees  of  that  com- 
mittee, when  the  appropriation  measures 
falling  within  the  legitimate  legislative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  legislative  committee 
concerned  were  up  for  a  vote,  I  suggest 
in  all  humility  it  would  be  absolutely 
Impossible  to  find  any  rationale  as  to 
why  these  particular  committees  should 
be  so  favored. 

Here  they  are;  there  are  eight  of 
them: 

Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Post  Office. 

Armed  Services. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 

Public  Works. 

Foreign  Relations. 

Atomic  Energy. 

Space. 

In  each  instance,  the  present  rule  sets 
forth  the  particular  appropriations  to 
which  this  privilege  of  having  three  ex 
officio  members  relates.  This  Is  rule 
XVI,  section  6(a).    It  reads  as  follows: 

Three  members  of  the  foUowlng-named 
committees,  to  be  selected  by  their  respective 
oommittees,  shall  be  ex  otDclo  members  of 


the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  serve 
on  said  committee  when  the  anniial  appro- 
priation blU  making  appropriations  for  the 
pturpoees  specified  in  the  following  table 
opposite  the  name  of  the  committee  is  being 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations : 

Then  let  us  see  what  these  committees 
are,  and  what  the  ai^ropriations  are: 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 
For  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service: 
For  the  Poet  Office  Department. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  For  the 
Department  of  War;  for  the  Department  of 
the  Navy. 

Is  that  not  a  good  Joke?  The  rules  do 
not  even  mention  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force.  They  do  not  even  mention 
the  Department  of  Defense.  How  old  is 
this  rule?  It  must  go  back  to  at  least 
the  days  Immediately  after  World  War 
n,  before  we  had  a  Department  of  De- 
fense and  before  we  had  an  Independent 
Air  Force.  So  when  the  Air  Force  budget 
comes  up,  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
rule,  the  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
not  entitled  to  have  any  ex  officio  mem- 
bers. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
For  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  For  Rivers 
and  Harbors. 

Is  this  not  an  interesting  relic  of  the 
dead  past?  When  we  think  how  many 
authorizations  come  out  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  today  which  never 
mention  a  river  and  never  look  at  a  har- 
bor— those  dealing,  as  one  good  example, 
but  only  one,  with  the  highway  pro- 
gram— one  wonders  how  obsolete  this 
rule  Is. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  For  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

No  mention  of  foreign  aid,  the  most 
Important  money  bill  that  comes  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  EInergy  (to  be  selected  by  said 
members) :  For  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  energy. 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences: For  aeronautical  and  space  activltiee 
and  matters  relating  to  the  scientific  aspects 
thereof,  except  those  peculiar  to  or  primarily 
associated  with  the  development  of  weapons 
systems  or  military  operations. 

So,  again,  since  most  weapons  sys- 
tems— or  many  of  them — for  military 
operations  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Air  Force,  the  Space  Committee 
does  not  move  Into  the  gap  left  by  the 
fact  that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee is  not  entitled  to  have  any  members 
present  when  the  Air  Force  appropria- 
tion, as  part  of  the  appropriation  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  is  up  for 
consideration. 

There  are  six  committees  which  are 
not  given  the  privilege  of  ex  officio  rep- 
resentation.    They  are: 

The  Committee  on  Commerce — which 
has  perhaps  as  heavy  a  money  authori- 
zation load  as  several  of  the  committees 
given  the  privilege  of  the  three  ex  officio 
members,  as  examples  of  which  I  could 
mention  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Post  Office  Committees. 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  which 
supervises — or  should  supervise,  and 
does  not — the  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury   Department   and  a  host  of 


other  appropriations  for  various  inter- 
national Institutions  of  a  fiscal  or  mone- 
tary nature. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  which  has  very  wide  juris- 
diction. I  see  the  able  chairman  of 
that  committee  in  the  Chamber;  he  will 
be  able  to  tell  the  Senate  better  than 
I  of  the  wide  scope  of  that  committee's 
jurisdiction  over  national  parks,  of  the 
new  jurisdiction  given  with  respect  to 
water  pollution  control,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  a  host  of  other  func- 
tions with  respect  to  which  it  is  not 
represented  when  the  Important  ap- 
propriations dealing  with  those  func- 
tions come  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  appropri- 
ations for  the  Attorney  General's  office, 
and  a  host  of  other  allied  functions  deal- 
ing with  the  general  objects  put  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  by  Senate  rule  XXV. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve,  has  perhaps  as  maxiy  money  bills 
coming  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee as  does  any  other  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Let  me  list  only  a  few.  It  has  all  of 
the  health  measures  so  ably  guided 
through  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  by  the  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  ;  all  of  the  labor  bills  dealt  with 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  chaired 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
oxjgh],  and  which  deal  in  part  at  least 
with  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Labor;  the  whole  poverty  program, 
which  comes  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower,  Em- 
ployment, and  Poverty,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair;  and  all  the  education 
bills  imder  the  primary  legislative  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education. 

I  could  go  on  with  a  number  of  other 
areas  under  the  Jurisdiction,  from  a  leg- 
islative point  of  view,  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  which  call 
for  appropriations  In  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  course  of  every  year. 

Yet  it  has  no  representation  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  whereas 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
and  the  other  committees  I  have  men- 
tioned are  given  the  privilege  of  naming 
three  members. 

Finally,  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  which,  in  its  important 
Housing  Subcommittee,  carries  the  whole 
load  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Public  Housing,  Ur- 
ban Redevelopment,  and  Mass  Transit. 
All  of  those  measures  deal  with  the  great 
needs  of  our  sorely  pressed  cities;  yet 
that  committee  has  no  representation 
when  the  appropriations  which  it  has 
authorized  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  approval. 

It  has  been  said,  and  it  will  be  said,  I 
know,  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  too  big  now,  and  that  if  we  add 
three  ex  officio  members  for  the  re- 
stricted purpose  of  sitting  with  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  when 
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it  is  considering  appropriations  with  re- 
spect to  which  those  three  men  have  an 
expertise  unrivaled,  I  dare  to  charge,  by 
any  regular  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  committee  will  not 
be  able  to  function. 

Oh,  yes;  if  it  is  a  farm  problem,  surely 
there  can  be  three  ex  o£Bcio  members, 
but  not  when  it  concerns  the  problems  of 
the  cities.    I  merely  wonder  why. 

I  say  that  if  it  will  be  argued  here — 
and  I  suspect  it  will  be — that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  too  big  and 
therefore  they  cannot  afford  to  do  jus- 
tice to  these  six  committees — Commerce, 
Finance.  Interior  and  Insular  Affair^, 
Judiciary,  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
Banking  and  Currency — then  it  is  too 
big  to  have  three  members  from  tiae  Aer- 
onautical and  Space  Sciences  Commit- 
tee, the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee, the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  and  Space  Committees. 

The  argimient,  Mr.  Chairman,  proves 
too  much. 

Let  us  get  rid  of  special  privilege  for  all 
committees,  or  let  us  give  the  same  privi- 
lege to  every  committe  which  deals  in  the 
area  of  authorization  for  appropriation. 

It  will  also  be  argued:  "Well,  Senator, 
Just  by  the  luck  of  the  draw,  there  are 
alreadiy  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee In  most  Instances — not  in  all — Sena- 
tors who  Just  happen  to  be  there  and  who 
also  serve  on  the  legislative  committees. 
So  you  do  not  really  need  them." 

"ITiere  can  be  two  answers  to  that.  In 
the  first  place.  It  is  highly  imlikely,  al- 
though it  is  not  impossible,  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations from,  let  us  say,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  all  be 
sitting  on  the  subcommittee  dealing  with 
the  appropriations  for  the  Labor  De- 
partment or  the  poverty  program.  So 
they  will  not  be  In  the  subcommittee 
where  they  are  most  needed.  However, 
more  than  that,  I  think  it  can  be  said 
that  this  is  just  the  luck  of  the  draw; 
and  who  knows  when  the  exigencies  of 
politics  win  remove  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunlttee  that  representation  for 
a  very  Important  legislative  committee 
which  it  may  now  happen  to  hold? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recori),  committee  by  committee,  the 
list  of  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Conunlttee  who  also  serve  on  the  stand- 
ing and  legislative  committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
members  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences:  Senators 
Russell,  Magnuson,  Stennls,  Holland,  and 
Smltb. 

Agriculture  and  Forestry:  Senators  EUen- 
der,  Holland,  and  Young  of  North  Dakota. 

Armed  Services:  Senators  Russell,  Stennls, 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  and  Smith. 

Banking  and  Currency:  Senators  Prormlre 
and  McO«e. 

Commerce:  Senators  Magnuson,  Pastore, 
Monroney,  Bartlett,  and  Cotton. 

District  of  Columbia:  Senator  Bible. 

Finance:  None. 

Foreign  Relations:  Senators  Mansfield, 
Mundt,  and  Case. 

GovKTunent  Operations:  Senators  McClel- 
lan.  Mundt,  and  Javlts. 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Senators 
Bible,  Hayden,  Kucbel,  and  Allott. 

Judiciary:  Senators  McClellan  and  Hniska. 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  Senators  HIU, 
Yarborough,  and  Javlts. 

Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service:  Senators 
Monroney,  Yarborough,  and  McGee. 

Public  Works :  None. 

Rules  and  Administration:  Senators  Hay- 
den and  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  will 
see  from  the  list,  which  Is  the  point  I 
want  to  make,  that  some  legislative  com- 
mittees have  a  large  number  of  members 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
some  have  hardly  any,  and  in  one  or  two 
cases,  none. 

One  will  also  see  that  the  ratio  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  with  respect  to 
these  legislative  committees  Is  entirely 
chaotic.    It  makes  no  sense  at  all. 

Let  us  take  first  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  It  has 
five  members  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee:  Senators  Russell,  Magnu- 
son, Stennis,  Holland,  and  Mrs.  Smith. 
Is  that  fair?  Four  Democrats  and  only 
one  Republican. 

I  do  not  happen  to  know  whether  these 
five  Senators  sit  on  the  pertinent  sub- 
committee which  deals  with  appropria- 
tions for  NASA,  but  whether  they  do  or 
not,  the  whole  thing  ia  helter-skelter  and 
chaotic,  and  makes  no  sense. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  three  members  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee:  Senators  Hol- 
land, Ellender,  and  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota. One  might  say  that  is  all  right. 
Two  Democrats  and  one  Republican.  All 
three  are  senior  members.  If  they  can 
arrange — and  perhaps  by  the  gracious 
kindness  of  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  tiiey  may  have  been 
able  to  arrange — to  sit  on  the  SutxMm- 
mlttee  of  Appropriations  which  deals 
with  farm  legislation,  that  particular  in- 
stance might  be  all  ri^t.   I  do  not  know. 

On  the  Armed  Services  Committee  are 
four  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee:  Senators  Russell,  Stennis, 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  and  again, 
Senator  Smith.  Three  Democrats,  one 
Republican.  Is  that  fair?  I  would  say 
no,  that  it  is  not  fair. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  two  members  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee:  Senators Proxmire, 
and  McGee,  Senatcw  McGee  having 
joined  that  committe*  for  the  first  time 
2  weeks  ago.  Is  that  fair?  Two  Demo- 
crats, no  Republicans? 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  has  five 
members  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee: Senators  Magnuson,  Pastore, 
Monroney,  Bartlett,  and  Cotton. 
Again,  four  Democrats  and  one  Repub- 
lican.   Is  that  fair?    I  say  no. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
has  only  one  member  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee :  Its  able  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible].  Not 
a  single  Republican.  It  does  not  have 
three  Senators  represented  as  does  every 
other  committee,  but  only  one. 

While  it  Is  true  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
is  relatively  restricted,  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant committee  because  it  deals  with 
the  finances  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  the 
capital  of  the  greatest  and  most  opulent 
country  in  the  world,  and  a  capital. 


which  I  think  most  will  agree,  is  being 
inadequately  governed  because  it  does 
not  have  home  rule  and  provisions  for 
its  adequate  government  are  often  too 
little  and  too  late. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  deals  with 
the  activities  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Yet,  it  does  not  have  a  single 
member  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. It  has  been  the  general  rule  In 
this  body  that  no  Senator  shall  serve  on 
both  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  although 
this  is,  of  course,  a  custom,  rather  than 
a  law. 

Why  should  the  Committee  on  Finance 
not  have  its  membership  represented  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  when 
the  latter  committee  is  considering  a  bill 
for  the  Treasury  Department  and  meas- 
ures for  all  the  allied  fiscal  matters 
reaching  to  the  far  comers  of  the  earth 
in  connection  with  our  international  in- 
stitutions of  a  fiscal  and  monetary 
nature? 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  three  members  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee :  Senators  Mansfield,  Mundt, 
and  Case.  Is  that  fair?  One  Democrat 
and  two  Republicans?     Of  course  not. 

I  suggest  that  that  situation  should 
make  the  Democrats  scream  for  rectifica- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations rarely  has  important  monetary 
matters  coming  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  but  sometimes  it  does. 
Again,  there  are  three  members  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee:  Senators 
McClellan,  Mundt,  and  Javits.  Again, 
one  Democrat  and  two  Republicans. 
How  unfair  can  one  get? 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs — whose  congenial  chairman 
is  on  his  feet,  and  to  whom  I  will  yield 
in  a  minute — has  four  members  on  the 
Conmiittee  on  Appropriations:  Senators 
Bible  and  Hayden,  Democrats;  and 
Senators  Kuchel  and  Allott,  Republi- 
cans. Again,  an  unfair  distribution  of 
pmrty  strength,  because  in  the  Senate  at 
this  time  are  64  Democrats  and  36  Re- 
publicans. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which 
deals  with  appropriations  for  the  Attor- 
ney General's  OfiQce  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  has  only  two  members  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations:  One 
Democrat,  Senator  McClellan;  and  one 
Republican,  Senator  Hruska.  Again,  I 
suggest  that  this  is  an  unfair  distribu- 
tion. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Hollings  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  has  three  mem- 
bers on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the 
members  of  the  Democratic  steering 
committee,  a  generosity  in  which  I  was 
happy  to  concur,  in  opening  a  seat  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 
The  three  members  are  Senator  Hill, 
Senator  Yarborough,  and  now.  Senator 
Javits. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  has  three  members  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations— Senates 
McClellan,  Yarborough,  and  McGb*- 
Not  a  single  Republican,  three  Demo- 
crats.   How  fair  Is  that? 
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The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  find 
to  my  surprise,  does  not  have  any  mem- 
bers on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
authorizes  about  as  much  money  that 
subsequently  has  to  be  appropriated  as 
any  other  committee  in  the  Senate.  I 
believe  this  situation  to  be  grossly  unfair. 
I  have  not  mentioned  one  or  two  other 
committees — particularly  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  because  it 
does  not  have  appropriations  measures 
which  are  particularly  important. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  at  this  point 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington,  but  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  Is 
anxious  to  state  a  unanimous  consent 
request. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  making  a  very 
important  point  at  this  time.  Certainly, 
a  need  exists  for  better  coordination  be- 
tween the  legislative  committees  and  the 
appropriating  committees;  and  I  take  it 
that  that  is  the  burden  of  his  effort  in 
connection  with  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Generally  speaking, 
that  is  my  intention;  because  I  believe 
that  all  these  committees  could  better 
coordinate  their  work  if  they  all  had  the 
privilege  which  the  sacred  eight  present- 
ly have.  But  my  point  is  a  little  broader 
than  that.  They  all  should  have  it  or 
none  of  them  should  have  It.  I  believe 
that  they  all  should  have  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
agrees  with  me. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  asking  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  commit  himself  at  this  time, 
but  I  would  hope  that  possibly  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  would  give  consider- 
ation to  making  an  exception  in  connec- 
tion with  the  six  committees  that  are  not 
now  represented  by  ex  oflQcio  members, 
to  stipulate  that  where  members  already 
are  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  on  the  authorizing  committee,  an 
exception  be  made.  Otherwise,  I  can 
see  that  criticism  might  arise  that  the 
committee  Is  being  loaded  down.  But 
those  committees  that  do  not  have  rep- 
resentation on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  should  have  the  same 
representation  that  is  now  applicable  to 
the  other  committees  that  have  been 
heretofore  authorized  under  the  rule. 

I  am  not  asking  the  Senator  to  com- 
mit himself  on  that,  but  I  would  hope 
that  that  might  be  a  possible  solution  to 
this  problem. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  most  Interest- 
ing suggestion.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  beUeve  he  has  made  a  good  point — 
that  where  a  committee  does  not  have 
u>y  members  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, they  ought  to  have  three. 
I  believe— and  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  me — that  where 
"■committee  only  has  two  members  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  as  Is 
the  case  with  respect  to  Judiciary— the 
iJistrict  of  Columbia  has  one,  the  Fl- 
DMice  Committee  has  none,  the  Com- 
mttee  on  PubUc  Works  has  none— there 
«ould  be  In  each  Instance  an  appropri- 
ate representation. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  not  agree  that  there 
should  be  a  minimum  of  three.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  right  way  to  go 
about  it  would  be  to  remove  those  who 
are  already  on  the  committee,  in  the 
event  there  are  more  than  three,  by  rea- 
son of  dual  membership.  In  other  words, 
I  think  that,  in  accordance  with  past 
practice,  we  should  recognize  grand- 
father rights,  shall  we  say. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  being  a 
grandfather  four  times  myself,  with  one 
more  grandchild  In  the  oflang. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  regret  that  I  do  not 
qualify. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  because  the  Sen- 
ator is  so  young. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  has  made  an 
excellent  point. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  clarification? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  yield  in  a  minute. 
Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington how  to  deal  with  this  problem, 
which  vexes  me  a  bit.  Is  not  the  mi-' 
nority  entitled  to  representation  In  this 
area,  and  should  not  the  majority  always 
have  more  than  the  minority  when  these 
bills  come  up?  As  the  Senator  from 
Washington  knows — it  may  be  unfortu- 
nate, but  it  is  true — a  certain  amount  of 
difference  of  view  exists  between  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  with  respect  to 
many  of  these  problems. 

As  an  example,  I  point  out  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice has  no  Republican.  The  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  has  no  Re- 
publican. The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  two  Republicans  and  only 
one  Democrat.  How  can  we  deal  with 
this  situation  under  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree  that  there 
should  be  minority  representation.  I 
suppose  the  provision  could  be  made 
that  there  should  be  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  minority.  If  there  is  no  rep- 
resentation at  the  present  time,  either 
by  reason  of  the  existing  rule  or  by  rea- 
son of  dual  membership. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Would  the  Senator  not 
also  agree  that  in  situations  such  as  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
his  party  and  mine  ought  to  have  at  least 
equal   and  perhaps  more  membership 
when  there  matters  come  up  for  discus- 
sion?   The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, for  example,  as  I  said  before,  has 
two  Republicans  and  only  one  Democrat. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    In  order  to  clarify 
the  Record,  I  believe  it  should  be  said 
that  while  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  pointed  out  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  had  but  one 
member,  that  means  one  regular  member 
of  the  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  they  have  three  ex  officio 
members.    So  that  four  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, considering  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriations. 

The  Senator  Indicated  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  had  no  mem- 
bers, and  yet  they  have  three  ex  officio 
members  who  are  participating  in  the 


public  works  sections  of  the  bills  as  they 
are  reported. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma — I  agree  with  him — why 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  three 
ex  officio  members  and  thejCommittee  on 
Finance  has  none? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It' has  been  tradi- 
tional, as  long  as  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate—I think  it  goes  back  beyond  the  time 
I  came  to  the  Senate — that  a  Member 
could  not  serve  or  be  appointed  bs  the 
steering  committees  to  both  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  These  are  supposed  to  be 
the  two  choice  assignments  and,  so  far  as 
I  liave  been  able  to  learn,  they  have  not 
been  given  or  bestowed  upon  any  single 
Member. 

This  is  a  tradition  that  I  would  dislike 
to  see  broken,  because  I  believe  that  serv- 
ice on  these  two  choice  committees  should 
be  spread  among  the  maximum  number 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  who  aspire  to 
them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  the  more  reason  why. 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  considering 
the  appropriations  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  other  allied  matters  in 
which  the  Committee  on  Finance  has  a 
deep  interest,  they  should  have  this 
temporary  ad  hoc  membership  while 
those  matters  are  being  discussed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  see  why 
the  Committee  on  Finance  with  the  Ju- 
risdiction and  great  prestige  that  It  has 
should  be  allowed  ex  officio  membership 
on  a  very  minor  bill  with  the  exception 
of  the  recurring  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  which  is  not  even  an  annual  ap- 
propriation but  a  permanent  indefinite 
appropriation.  The  remainder  are  small 
appropriations  and  deal  only  with  Inter- 
nal Revenue  and  Secret  Service,  both  of 
which  are  handled  by  the  Treasury- 
Post  Office  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  in 
that  capacity  he  does  a  magnificent  Job. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Is  also  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. When  the  Post  Office  bill 
comes  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, he  is  entitled,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  to  add  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  appropriations  to  the  Poet 
Office  Department,  three  more  members 
in  addition  to  the  three  he  already  has. 
He  has  three  Democrats  now,  who  are 
himself.  Senator  Yarborough,  and  Sen- 
ator McGee.  It  may  be  that  the  Senator 
has  not  exercised  the  privileges  given 
him  by  the  rules  of  naming  three  more 
members.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has 
exercised  that  privilege. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  that  they 
are  named  now  or  will  be. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  I  hope.  In  aU  fair- 
ness, that  there  will  be  named  one  Re- 
publican. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  always  have 
had  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] as  a  member. 

The  Senator  is  familiar  with  the  ratio 
between  the  minority  and  the  majority 
with  respect  to  these  ex  officio  situations. 
There  are  two  members  for  the  major- 
ity and  one  member  for  the  minority. 
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When  the  Republicans  are  In  the  ma- 
jority, they  have  two  members  and  the 
Democrats  step  down  to  one  member, 
and  they  are  satisfied  with  that. 

The  addition  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  of  ex  oflaclo  members  would 
further  increase  this  disparity  between 
the  majority  and  the  minority  because 
for  every  committee  there  would  be  two 
majority  members  and  one  minority 
member,  as  is  the  custom. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  because  the  pur- 
pose of  these  ex  officio  members  is  to  sit 
with  the  subcommittee  when  it  consid- 
ers the  Post  Office  bill  and  the  Treas- 
ury blU. 

Mr.MONRONEY.  And  also  to  sit  with 
the  full  committee  when  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  bills  are  being  consid- 
ered. They  are  members  not  only  of  the 
subcommittee  but  also  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  think  It  fair  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  as 
a  minor  committee — and  it  has  been  des- 
ignated as  not  a  major  committee,  and 
it  is  not  a  major  committee;  it  Ls  an  Im- 
portant coDunlttee,  and  the  Senator  is 
an  able  chairman — to  have  six  members 
sitting  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions when  the  Post  Office  bill  is  consid- 
ered, and  not  a  single  member  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  sitting  when  the 
Treasury  bill  is  under  consideration? 
Does  the  Senator  really  think  that  it  is 
fair  for  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
to  have  only  three  ex  officio  members  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  while 
the  Post  Office  Committee  has  six  mem- 
bers, all  told? 

I  say  that  we  should  either  knock  It 
out  altogether  or  extend  the  same  privi- 
lege to  all,  and  I  strongly  favor  the  latter 
course. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  proportion  to 
the  Treasury's  portion  of  the  bill  to  be 
determined  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, excluding  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt,  the  Committee  on  Finance  has 
never  sought,  asked,  or  been  interested 
in  the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropria- 
tion bill. 

This  Is  a  minor  matter,  traditionally 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations have  not  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  nor  have  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  This  cus- 
tom Is  not  too  bad  because  of  the  vast  im- 
portance that  these  two  committees  play 
In  the  overall  spectrum  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  knows  that 
I  am  not  trsring  to  chtmge  that.  I  sug- 
gest, in  all  good  hiunor,  that  the  Senator 
Is  setting  up  straw  men  and  knocking 
them  down.  We  are  only  talking  about 
temporary  service  on  an  ex  officio  basis, 
with  respect  to  people  who  know  more 
about  that  bill  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  almost  finished 
With  my  argument.  However,  I  see  In  the 
Chamber  the  able  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
Senator  tvxxa  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmaitI. 
I  would  like  to  have  his  attention  for  a 
moment  because  he  came  In  after  this 
matter  was  under  discussion.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  fully  conversant  with  the  matter  I  am 


discussing.  If  so,  it  will  be  imnecessary 
for  me  to  explain  this  matter,  but  11  not,  I 
would  like  the  opportunity  to  explain  it 
to  him. 

This  amendment  would  give  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  the 
same  privilege  which  Is  presently  given 
to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
Armed  Services,  District  of  Columbia, 
Public  Works,  Foreign  Relations,  Atomic 
Energy  and  Space,  of  having  three  ex 
officio  members  sit  with  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  when  the  latter  com- 
mittee considers  the  many  important 
and,  indeed,  large  appropriations  bUls 
which  arise  from  the  authorizations, 
which,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
knows,  come  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  dealing  with  the 
whole  complex  of  assistance  to  our  cities. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  had  that  privilege  since 
goodness  knows  when.  The  rural  people 
are  protected  by  having  three  ex  officio 
members  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations when  that  bill  is  considered. 

Since  there  are  three  members  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  this  means  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  six 
members  on  the  committee  when  the  bills 
dealing  with  our  farm  problems  are  up 
for  appropriations. 

Now,  when  we  turn  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  we  see  that 
there  is  only  one  member  of  any  seniority 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency who  is  also  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  That  member  is  the 
Senator  from  Wisconan  [Mr.  Proxmihe]  . 

About  2  or  3  weeks  ago  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI.  much  to 
my  regret  and  much  to  my  opposition, 
was  displaced  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  placed  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
He  is  also  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

There  is  no  Republican  representative 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  at  all,  but  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  feel,  as  I 
do,  that  the  six  dlscrlminated-agalnst 
committees  which  are  not  given  this  priv- 
ilege, but  process  bflls  that  authorize 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars,  should 
have  the  same  privilege  as  eight  favored 
committees,  the  six  committees  being  the 
Committees  on  Commerce,  Finance,  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  Judiciary, 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrieid  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Presid^it,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  onlered. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  MT.  President,  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia niunbered  7. 

This  amendment  would  provide  addi- 


tional ex  officio  members  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  serve  when 
the  annual  appropriation  bills  were  being 
considered  for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank;  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  the  Treasury  Department; 
for  foreign  aid;  Interior  appropriations; 
judiciary  appropriations;  and  Labor  and 
public  welfare  appropriations. 

This  would  add  a  minimum  of  21 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  the  list  of  ex 
officio  members  already  serving. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  27  ex  officio  posi- 
tions. Under  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
committee  would  have  a  total  of  48  ex 
officio  members.  Together  with  26  Sen- 
ators on  the  conunittee,  the  committee 
would  consist  of  74  members — or  almost 
three-quarters  of  the  Senate. 

The  procedures  which  would  have  to 
be  followed,  were  this  Eimendment  agreed 
to,  would  be  most  ciunbersome  and 
would  contribute  to  delay  and  a  waste 
of  energy. 

Let  us  consider  for  one  moment  the 
foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill. 
Under  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania,  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  it  could  '.^e  interpreted  to 
require  us  to  have  three  Senators  from 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
to  consider  Export-Import  Bank  mat- 
ters; three  members  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  con- 
sider matters  relating  to  the  AID  pro- 
gram; and  three  members  from  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to 
consider  matters  in  that  bill  relating  to 
appropriations  under  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  difficulty  of  assembling  all  of  these 
ex  officio  members  at  the  appointed  time 
for  hearings  and  markup  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  delay  hi  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

This  same  situation  would  exist  In 
connection  with  other  subcommittees 
and  other  bills  being  considered. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  as  a  matter 
of  history  that  prior  to  the  Budget  Ac- 
counthig  Act  of  1921,  appropriation 
bills  were  made  by  various  committees  in 
the  House  and  Senate.  The  Military 
Affairs  Committee  made  appropriations 
for  the  Army.  The  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee made  appropriations  for  the 
Navy  and  so  on,  all  around. 

When  the  time  came  to  consolidate 
the  appropriation  bills  In  one  committee 
they  did  not  provide  for  such  a  scheme 
in  the  House. 

In  the  House,  there  are  no  ex  ofttclo 
members.  There  is  really  no  need  for 
them  in  the  Senate  because  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  at  the  present  time 
consists  of  over  a  quarter  of  the  Senate. 
When  we  try  to  make  it.  In  effect, 
three-quarters  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  this  just  cannot  be  justified  on 
any  basis  except  that  in  the  old  days  the 
older  Members  who  had  the  pqjR^er  did 
not  want  to  give  It  up;  thus,  they  insisted 
ui>on  being  ex  officio  members. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  based  Is  wrong 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Just  as  a  matter  of 
Information,  do  the  ex  officio  members 
have  the  right  to  vote  on  measures  that 
are  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Yes,  they  have  the 
right  to  vote  on  their  particular  items. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  their  particular 
items.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
at  the  beginning  of  this  particular  Con- 
gress, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  requested  the 
reduction  of  the  regular  members  of  his 
conunittee  from  27  to  25? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Now  the  conunittee 
consists  of  over  one-quarter  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    1  understand. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  It  was  a  very  much 
more  efficient  committee  when  it  had 
about  18  to  20  members.  If  additional 
members  were  to  be  added,  it  would  be 
really  difficult  to  get  the  work  done. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Ic  it  not  true  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  an  effort  to  make  the  committee 
more  efficient,  requested  the  steering 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  various 
other  committees,  that  a  cut  was  made 
down  to  26  at  the  request  of  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  correct;  26 
members. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Really,  it  was  the 
hope  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that,  hi  the 
cause  of  greater  efficiency,  the  member- 
ship of  the  full  committee  be  cut  down 
from  27  to  25? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
observe  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Dieasure  before  us  is  widely  regarded  as 
a  measure  to  reform  congressional  prac- 
ncee  and  procedures.  And  in  most  re- 
spects it  is. 

But  many  of  the  sections  dealing  with 
comnlttee  procedure  are  not  reforms 
m  the  sense  that  they  wlU  expedite  the 
™Ung  of  legislation  by  the  commlt- 
wes  of  the  Senate.    They  change,  but 


they  do  not  reform,  if  by  reform  Is  meant 
expediting. 

Members  of  this  body  know  that  in 
the  last  22  years  I  have  probably  raised 
more  objections  to  short  circuiting  of 
Senate  rules  than  any  other  Member. 
I  beUeve  in  following  the  rules  that  are 
established  by  the  Senate  and  by  indi- 
vidual committees  for  their  operation. 
They  are  there  to  assure  fair  handling 
of  bills  and  opportunity  for  the  minority 
as  well  as  the  majority  to  express  in  full 
its  point  of  view. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  gone  further 
than  we  shoud  in  short  circuiting  the 
rules  by  use  of  unanimous  consent.  The 
unanimous  consent  procedure  requires 
individual  Members  to  safeguard  their 
rights  one  at  a  time,  and  as  individuals. 

But  what  I  see  in  this  bill  are  many 
more  Senate  and  committee  rules  that 
will  almost  have  to  be  waived  by  unan- 
hnous  consent,  and  which  also  will  be 
available  for  use  by  individuals  who 
seek  to  exercise  rights  given  them  by  S. 
355.  The  new  possibilities  it  affords  for 
delaying  action  by  objecting  to  unani- 
mous consent  agreements  seeking  to 
waive  these  provisions  are  a  delight  to 
any  stickler  for  rules. 

I  have  no  desire  to  see  more  rules  put 
on  the  books  that  we  know  from  our 
personal  experience  are  going  to  be 
evaded.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
some  to  know  that  I  do  not  seek,  either, 
more  Senate  rules  that  will  enable  a 
single  Senator  to  delay  Senate  business. 
I  like  to  operate  within  rules  that  are 
accepted  and  practiced  by  the  Senate  as 
a  whole. 

Where  rules  changes  are  needed  to 
correct  abuses  of  majority  power,  or  the 
power  of  committee  chairmen,  I  would 
support  them;  but  the  unfortunate  thing 
about  S.  355  is  that  it  contains  so  many 
provisions  dealing  with  practices  that 
are  normal  in  the  Senate  and  which 
cannot  be  shown,  and  have  not  been 
shown,  to  be  abuses  requiring  the  remedy 
of  a  new  rule. 

I  think  I  am  the  only  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  served  here  in  the  major- 
ity with  both  parties,  and  in  the  minority 
as  a  RepubUcan  and  an  independent.  I 
have  never  served  with  a  Democratic 
minority.  But  I  have  had  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence as  a  junior  member  of  both  parties, 
and  as  a  junior  member  of  Senate  com- 
mittees. 

Out  of  that  experience,  I  must  con- 
clude that  little  in  S.  355  would  give  jun- 
ior or  minority  members  rights  that 
would  enable  them  to  promote,  or  en- 
hance, the  scope  and  standard  of  com- 
mittee work,  and  nothing  that  would 
speed  up  the  handling  of  legislation  by 
committees.  The  most  striking  feature 
of  the  bill  Is  that  it  seems  to  provide  rem- 
edies for  which  there  are  no  abuses. 

An  item  by  item  review  of  the  bill  is 
called  for  in  order  to  compare  existing 
practice  with  what  would  happen  if  the 
bill  were  passed  In  Its  present  form. 

Section  102  is  entitled  "Committee 
procedure."  Section  (a)  of  it  permits  a 
majority  of  a  committee  to  call  a  meet- 
ing within  7  days  after  the  chair- 
man has  declined  to  call  one  at  the  re- 
quest of  three  memliers.  The  report 
states  that  this  would  apply  a  House  rule 
to  the  Senate.    This  is  perhaps  the  only 


provision  in  this  or  the  following  sec- 
tions that  really  constitutes  a  "bill  of 
rights"  for  members  agahist  autocratic 
rule  by  a  committee  chairman.  But  the 
problems  in  this  connection  are  so  few 
and  far  between  that  I  cannot  hnaglne 
the  provision  being  used  or  considered 
being  used  on  Senate  committees. 

Item  (b)  of  this  section  establishes 
that  all  committee  meetings  are  to  be 
open  unless  a  majority  decides  to  make 
them  executive.  This  apparently  means, 
in  light  of  other  sections  of  the  bill,  that 
a  physical  majority  must  be  present  be- 
fore this  decision  can  be  made  and  no 
proxy  votes  can  be  used  In  connection 
with  it. 

Right  there  is  a  provision  that  will 
delay  a  great  many  committee  meetings. 
If  we  want  an  executive  session  to  mark 
up  a  bill,  we  cannot  begin  until  we  have  a 
majority  of  the  committee  there  that 
will  vote  to  make  it  executive.  A  great 
many  committee  meetings  are  begim 
with  preliminary  business  before  a 
quorum  is  present  and  a  lot  of  necessary 
but  not  critical  matters  are  disposed  of. 
We  could  not  do  this  in  executive  session 
Under  this  provision;  we  would  have  to 
wait  until  a  majority  is  there  to  make 
this  decision  and  as  it  is,  we  have  to  wait 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  before  a  quorum 
arrives. 

Moreover,  this  provision  means  that 
every  executive  session  must  begin  with  a 
majority  voting  to  exclude  the  pubUc,  in- 
cluding the  press.  In  the  consideration 
of  important,  critical  issues,  this  alone 
could  become  a  serious  issue.  Members 
will  find  themselves  in  hot  water  for 
vothig  to  make  it  executive,  in  addition 
to  wiiat  they  may  do  in  the  executive 
session.  Or  if  it  remains  open  because 
too  many  are  imwilling  to  vote  an  execu- 
tive session,  the  free  flow  of  opinion  and 
decision  will  be  greatly  impaired. 

What  will  happen  in  many  instances 
is  simply  that  nothing  will  be  done  of 
any  consequence  until  a  later  date,  when 
a  majority  can  be  rounded  up  to  vote  the 
session  closed.  This  affords  a  great  op- 
portunity for  delayhig  tactics. 

When  I  think  of  what  this  provision 
would  have  done  during  the  considera- 
tion last  summer  of  the  airlines  strike 
problem  in  the  Labor  Committee,  when 
the  poUtics  of  labor  legislation  were  cut- 
ting in  all  directions,  I  wonder  whether 
Members  have  really  considered  its 
ramifications. 

It  is  current  practice  for  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  call  closed  or  open 
meetings,  and  since  an  expression  of 
views  from  members  is  invariably  re- 
sponded to  by  a  chairman,  I  see  no  reason 
to  put  all  committees  into  a  straitjacket 
with  this  item. 

Item  2  of  section  102(b)  requires  that 
rollcalls  on  amendments  and  on  the 
final  reporting  of  legislation  be  an- 
nounced publicly.  This  includes  a  tab- 
ulation of  how  each  Senator  voted  on 
each  amendment  and  on  the  proposal 
itself. 

Current  practice  allows  each  commit- 
tee to  make  these  decisions.  Ordinarily, 
we  discuss  before  we  break  up  what  we 
want  the  chairman  to  annoimce.  and 
what  we  do  not  want  him  to  announce. 
This  rule  would  prevent  the  majority  on 
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the  committee  from  making  that 
determination. 

While,  personally,  I  have  no  objection 
to  having  the  world  know  how  I  stand 
and  how  I  voted  on  every  roUcall  within 
a  committee,  I  see  no  reason  for  every 
member  to  have  this  information  about 
his  actions  published  by  law. 

The  Constitution  Itself  protects  the 
right  of  the  voters  to  know  how  their 
Senators  stand  on  the  issues.  Section  5 
of  the  article  I  states: 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  Its 
proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish 
the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in 
their  Judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  Yeaa 
and  Nays  of  the  members  of  either  House  on 
any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fiXtb 
of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

Any  one  of  us  who  wants  his  colleagues 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  publicly  on 
an  Issue  can  accomplish  that  purpose  by 
offering  an  amendment  or  a  motion  that 
will  produce  a  roUcall  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  have  done  that  many  times.  It 
seems  unnecessary  and  undesirable  to 
compel  publication  of  votes  in  an  execu- 
tive session,  and  deny  the  committee 
members  the  right  to  make  this  determi- 
nation. 

Paragraph  c  of  section  102  states  that 
a  majority  of  a  committee  may  require 
a  report  to  be  filed  by  presenting  a  writ- 
ten request  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee. 
The  report  must  be  filed  within  7  days 
after  filing  of  the  request. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  to  what  problem 
this  provision  relates.  I  know  of  none 
on  any  committee  on  which  I  serve.  As 
with  time  for  minority  views,  the  prepa- 
ration and  filing  of  a  majority  report  Is 
left  to  the  informal  arrangements  worked 
out  by  members.  I  have  prepared  major- 
ity reports  from  the  Labor  Committee, 
minority  views  from  Foreign  Relations, 
and  both  from  the  District  Committee. 
The  timing  is  always  worked  out  ami- 
cably, according  to  the  convenience  of 
everyone  and  the  other  demands  upon 
their  time.  This  provision  seems  totally 
unnecessary  and  if  adopted,  it  no  doubt 
will  be  completely  Ignored. 

More  important  is  the  original  provi- 
sion requiring  the  physical  presence  of 
a  majority  for  votes  on  all  amendments 
and  for  final  reporting,  and  the  ban  on 
proxy  voting.  These  provisions  have  been 
modified,  and  they  should  be.  The  pres- 
ent Senate  rule  permits  each  committee 
to  establish  a  quorum  for  doing  business 
except  the  final  reporting  of  a  bill.  Any 
restriction  on  proxy  voting  would  do 
more  to  delay  and  hamstring  committee 
work  than  all  the  rest  of  the  bill  would 
do  to  reform  Congress.  On  any  partisan 
matter,  it  would  simply  mean  that  no 
business  would  be  transacted  imtil  the 
majority  rounded  up  enough  of  its  mem- 
bers to  control  the  voting. 

The  alternative  test  that  has  been 
adopted  would  permit  proxy  voting  on 
amendments,  but  not  on  final  reporting 
of  a  measure.  In  practice  this  means 
that  if  those  present  do  not  Include 
enough  members  who  will  vote  to  report 
a  biU,  final  action  will  just  be  postponed 
until  the  majority  can  round  up  enough 
of  its  members  to  control  the  outcome. 
The  use  of  proxies  in  final  reporting  of 
a  bill  is  often  vital  to  expeditious  com- 
mittee action.    A  Senate  rule  now  In  ef- 


fect requiies  an  absolute  majority  of 
members  to  be  present  on  a  final  vote. 
That  protects  the  minority  that  is  about 
to  be  outvoted. 

Prohibiting  the  use  of  proxies  will  only 
mean  the  committee  will  not  report  the 
bill  that  day  when  it  lacks  sufficient 
votes;  it  will  try  again  tomorrow  or  the 
day  after  or  next  week.  But  the  provi- 
sion will  not  speed  up  a  thing. 

Nor  will  it  enable  members  to  be  better 
informed  by  requiring  them  to  be  present. 
For  those  of  us  who  serve  on  Labor  and 
Foreign  Relations,  it  only  means  that  we 
will  dash  from  a  vote  in  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee to  a  vote  in  Foreign  Relations  and 
back  to  a  vote  in  Labor,  and  instead  of 
knowing  personally  what  has  gone  on  in 
at  least  one  committee,  we  will  not  know 
what  has  gone  on  in  either  committee 
when  we  vote. 

Where  our  staff  members  are  present 
in  committee  meetings,  they  really  en- 
able us  to  be  two  places  at  once,  and  can 
assure  that  oiir  proxies  are  cast  as  we 
would  want  them  cast. 

I  appreciate  that  elsewhere  in  the  bill, 
our  committee  assignments  are  limited. 
But  they  are  not  so  limited  as  to  remove 
the  need  for  proxy  voting.  Even  if  this 
restriction  is  limited  to  the  final  report- 
ing of  a  bill,  it  will  slow  up  committee 
action. 

CIRCULATION    OP    HEPOllTS    IMPRACTICAI. 

The  item  paragraph  (e)  of  section  102 
requires  committee  reports  to  be  circu- 
lated to  all  members  of  the  committee 
for  2  days  prior  to  filing,  if  any  mem- 
ber gives  notice  of  intent  to  file  supple- 
mental or  minority  views. 

This  provision  is  completely  impracti- 
cal. Requests  for  changes  in  language 
in  a  report  will  be  inevitable  and  endless 
under  these  circumstances.  As  soon  as 
a  report  is  circulated,  interested  groups — 
lobbyists — ^will  be  at  our  doors,  asking 
to  see  it.  If  they  do  not  get  it  from  us, 
they  will  get  it  from  another  member. 

Then  they  will  all  have  language  they 
will  want  in  or  out.  At  that  point,  it  will 
be  up  to  each  member  to  decide  whether 
these  lobbjdsts  have  a  good  point.  Then 
we  will  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
go  to  the  staff  man  writing  the  report  and 
tell  him  what  we  want  in  or  out.  On  a 
bill  like  an  omnibus  tax  measure,  or  a 
minimum  wage  bill,  the  lobbying  on  com- 
mittee reports  will  match  the  lobb3ing  on 
the  bill  itself.  Members  will  have  to  pass 
judgment  on  all  the  claims  for  and 
against  the  language  of  the  report,  and 
then  press  them  with  the  staff. 

What  happens  then?  Do  the  changes 
Senator  X  demands  have  to  be  circulated 
again  among  all  the  members?  At  least 
there  will  be  demands  that  they  be  cir- 
culated, and  the  process  opens  the  door 
for  great  confusion  and.  delay. 

It  is  not  as  though  this  matter  of  who 
sees  committee  reports  were  a  problem 
now.  We  work  out  within  the  committee 
what  we  want  to  go  into  a  report.  On  a 
difficult  point  of  the  bill,  we  discuss  what 
can  be  written  into  the  report  to  clarify 
it,  and  often  we  instruct  the  majority 
counsel  to  get  together  with  the  minority 
counsel  on  it,  or  to  prepare  and  clear  lan- 
guage with  the  members  who  are  affected. 

It  seems  to  me  what  goes  into  a  com- 


mittee report  should 


ae  kept  within  the 


control  of  the  committee  and  not  thrown 


open  to  the  winds  in  the  way  this  provi- 
sion provides. 

From  the  standpoint  of  writing  minor- 
ity views,  this  provision  does  not  seem 
vital  to  me.  A  member  desiring  to  file 
minority  or  additional  views  is  in  com- 
mon practice  allowed  to  read  the  major- 
ity report,  if  he  asks  to  see  it,  so  that  he 
may  rebut  it. 

I  would  not  object  to  a  provision  guar- 
anteeing him  this  right,  but  general  cir- 
culation of  reports  is  a  ciu-e  much  worse 
than  the  disease. 

This  provision  also  gives  the  writer  of 
additional  views  2  days  to  file  them  after 
the  majority  report  has  been  circulated. 
Two  days  is  never  enough  for  minority 
views,  although  additional  days  would 
apparently  be  available  from  the  time  the 
bill  was  ordered  reported. 

But  reasonable  time  for  minority  views 
is  always  worked  out  between  the  ma- 
jority and  minority.  The  means  would 
be  found  to  evade  time  limits  on  minority 
views,  but  why  have  limits  in  the  law  at 
all? 

Section  102(f)  requires  that  a  com- 
mittee report  must  have  been  filed  at 
least  3  days  before  a  vote  may  be  taken 
on  it  on  the  floor. 

This  is  an  infringement  on  leadership 
prerogatives,  and  while  it  may  be  set 
aside  by  unanimous  consent,  it  provides 
a  delaying  tactic  for  any  single  Senator 
who  wishes  to  enforce  it. 

Section  102(h)  requires  each  commit- 
tee to  print  rules  to  govern  its  proceed- 
ings. I  have  no  strong  opinion  about 
this  provision,  except  that  it  will  be  an 
incentive  to  committees  to  write  detailed 
rules,  whereas  general  accommodation 
and  fiexibility  seem  to  serve  at  present. 

HEARING    PROCEDURES    AND    DITTIES 

Section  103  deals  with  hearing  pro- 
cedures of  committees.  In  it  are  provi- 
sions that  would  seriously  impede  the 
hearing  process  and  impose  burdensome 
duties  on  the  staff. 

One  requires  that  2  weeks'  notice  be 
given  before  any  hearing  may  be  held, 
imless  the  notice  is  waived  by  majority 
vote  of  the  committee.  Unless  this  pro- 
vision is  ignored,  it  will  put  an  end  to 
any  hearing  within  2  weeks  of  a  pending 
adjournment  of  the  Congress,  and  it  will 
make  fast  action  very  difficult  at  any 
time.  To  get  a  majority  together  for  the 
purpose  of  waiving  It  will  be  a  harass- 
ment to  the  chairman,  and  *;he  mechan- 
ics of  arranging  hearings  with  wit- 
nesses and  then  having  to  clear  every 
change  in  scheduling  with  a  formal  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  will  discourage 
the  most  hardy  chairman  from  holding 
hearings  at  all. 

A  second  requirement  is  that  witnesses 
submit  their  statements  2  days  in  ad- 
vance. 

This  rule  has  not  been  enforced  In  the 
past  because  It  is  impractical.  If  a  Cabi- 
net member  appears  before  a  committee 
with  testimony  fresh  from  the  mimeo- 
graph machine  and  hands  It  to  members 
just  as  he  sits  down  to  testify,  who  is 
going  to  rule  that  he  may  not  proceed 
because  he  did  not  have  his  statement 
here  2  days  before?  We  ignore  this  re- 
quirement for  all  witnesses,  and  we 
should.  It  is  reasonable  to  ask  them  to 
provide  us  with  a  copy  of  their  testimony 
in  advance,  but  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained 
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by  trying  to  write  it  into  law.  All  it  does 
is  put  a  great  premium  on  the  witnesses 
who  have  the  most  organization  to  help 
them  prepare  and  distribute  their  testi- 
mony. 

Another  requirement  is  that  the  com- 
mittee staff  summarize  this  testimony  in 
advance  for  members.  In  my  opinion, 
that  is  a  completely  useless  and  unrea- 
sonable misuse  of  committee  staff.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  the  witness  who  knows 
the  salient  features  of  his  testimony,  and 
which  points  he  is  most  anxious  to  get 
across.  It  should  not  be  left  up  to  the 
staff  to  interpret  his  testimony.  If  state- 
ments are  received  in  advance,  they 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  offices  of  in- 
dividual members  for  any  advance  siun- 
mary  their  office  staffs  wish  to  prepare 
in  order  to  fiag  the  points  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

More  important  is  the  burden  this 
would  impose  on  the  staff  of  a  committee 
that  may  have  its  hands  full  trying  to 
organize  and  nm  hearings,  sometimes 
every  day  for  days  at  a  time. 

A  third  requirement  that  is  burden- 
some and  unnecessary  is  that  of  prepar- 
ing smnmaries  after  the  testimony  Is 
taken,  as  well  as  before.  This  simunary 
must  be  printed  as  part  of  the  hearing 
record. 

When  would  a  staff  that  has  been  in 
hearings  all  day  and  must  return  to 
them  at  10  a.m.  the  next  morning  have 
time  to  summarize  8  hours  of  testimony? 
On  top  of  that,  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity have  to  agree  on  the  summary  of  the 
testimony.  This  task  would  take  the  full 
time  of  at  least  one  staff  member,  prob- 
ably one  from  minority  and  majority 
staffs.  I  see  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  it.  Hearings  are  generally  Indexed, 
and  members  and  their  office  staffs  can 
read  what  they  need  to  know  from  hear- 
ings. 

Section  104,  as  I  read  it,  goes  back  to 
the  old  practice  of  prohibiting  committee 
meetings,  except  for  hearings,  when  the 
Senate  is  in  session,  including  the  morn- 
ing hour.  Agreement  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  may  be  obtained 
for  hearings,  but  I  gather  that  no  ex- 
ecutive business  can  be  transacted  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour.  This  would  seem 
to  impede  more  than  it  would  expedite 
committee  business. 

Section  105  creates  the  post  and  duties 
of  a  review  specialist. 

No  doubt  every  committee  wishes  It 
were  better  equipped  to  supervise  the 
administration  of  laws  that  are  passed 
by  the  committee.  But  I  challenge  the 
concept  that  one  person,  a  "review  spe- 
cialist" Is  the  way  to  equip  a  committee 
for  this  purpose. 

Most  of  our  professional  committee 
staff  members  are  experts  in  an  area  of 
legislative  business.  They  are  the  peo- 
ple who  should  assume  the  review  duties 
In  that  area.  To  expect  one  man  to  cut 
across  the  whole  spectrum  of  committee 
business  and  make  himself  an  expert  on 
every  subject  so  he  can  oversee  its  ad- 
ministration is  entirely  unrealistic. 

I  would  hope  this  section  could  be  re- 
written so  as  to  leave  the  duties  it  pro- 
vides for  to  be  carried  out  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  committee.  That  way  we 
can  use  our  personnel  more  effectively 
than  this  section  as  now  written  will 
permit. 


Finally,  I  have  serious  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  excluding  the 
Appropriations  Committee  from  the 
many  procedures  that  are  applied  to 
other  committees.  I  see  no  reason  to 
exclude  the  Appropriations  Committee 
from  the  reduction  in  membership  that 
is  applied  to  other  committees.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  handles  money; 
other  committees  handle  authorizations. 
That  is  the  only  distinction,  and  I  see 
nothing  in  it  that  should  elevate  the 
Appropriations  Committee  above  the  will 
of  the  Senate  as  applied  to  all  other 
standing  committees. 

Let  me  add  that  I  do  not  doubt  the 
Senate  will  continue  to  operate  if  all  the 
present  provisions  of  S.  355  are  enacted. 
But  we  will  act  much  more  slowly  than 
we  do  now.  There  will  be  many  more 
requests  for  unanimous  consent;  like- 
wise there  will  be  many  more  objections 
by  individual  Senators,  for  there  will  be 
many  more  rules  that  can  be  invoked  to 
hinder  committees  and  the  Senate  from 
acting. 

These  sections  of  the  bill  may  change 
Senate  rules;  but  they  do  not  reform  the 
Senate. 


with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  noon  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
Monday,  January  30, 1967. 


AUTHORITY  TO  PRINT  AS  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  A  SERIES  OF  ARTI- 
CLES ENTITLED,  "U.S.  SUPREME 
COURT  UPSETS  TRADITION"  (S. 
DOC.  NO.   3) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  series  of  articles  written  by  Dick  Kirk- 
patrick,  chief  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer's Washington  office,  entitled  "U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Upsets  Tradition"  be 
compiled  and  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINAITONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  26, 1967: 

Department  op  Transportation 

John  L.   Sweeney,   of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
Joe  W.  Flemmlng  11,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Fed- 
eral   Cochairman    of    the    Appalachian    Re- 
gional Ck)ininlssion. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  BOARD  OF  VISI- 
TORS TO  COAST  GUARD  ACAD- 
EMY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, I  wish  to  annoimce  that  I  have 
appointed  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  and  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Griffin]  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy. 

APPOINTMENT  TO  BOARD  OF  VISI- 
TORS TO  U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, I  wish  to  smnounce  that  I  have 
appointed  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGSl  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  26,  1967: 
Department  or  State 

Idar  Rlmestad,  of  North  Dakota,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

John  P.  Henning,  of  California,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  New 
Zealand. 

David  S.  King,  of  Utah,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Malagasy 
Republic. 

Robert  L.  Payton,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Cameroon. 

Clarence  A.  Boonstra,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Costa  Rica. 

International  Monetary  Pui«)  and  Inteh- 
NATioNAL  Bank  For  Reconstrttction  and 
Development 

Eugene  Victor  Rostow,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  6  years 
and  U.S.  Alternate  Oovernor  d  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment for  a  term  of  5  years. 

United  Nations 

William  B.  BufTum,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  the  deputy 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  United  Nations  with  the  rank  and 
status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary. 

Arthur  E.  Goldschmldt,  of  New  York,  to  b« 
the  U.S.  representative  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Richard  P.  Pedersen,  of  California,  to  be 
deputy  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 


*■» 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Father  Patrick  J.  Nagle,  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  La  Plata,  Md.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Amen. 

O  God  of  all,  as  of  old  our  fathers 
prayed,  so  do  we  now; 

"Lift  up  Thy  hand  over  the  strange 
nations  that  they  may  see  Thy  power- 
that  they  may  know  Thee  as  we  also  have 
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known  Thee,  that  there  Is  no  God  beside 
Thee,  O  Lord." 

Take  from  us  all  false  pride  and  foolish 
thoughts  of  self-glory.  Instead,  let  us 
see  In  Thy  divine  plan  and  gracious  pur- 
pose self-perfection  and  the  desire  to  lead 
others  by  just  and  proper  legislation  to 
this  end. 

Glorification,  whole  and  entire,  of  Thy 
name  and  a  lasting  reward  from  Thy 
hand — ^peace  in  our  times. 

This  i(bre  than  all  else  we  ask  of  Thee. 

A  goM  conscience,  peace  within  our 
native  country  and  with  all  nations. 

We  ask  It  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Amen. 

THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Oeisler.  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  84-1028,  appointed  Mr.  Pastore. 
Mr.  Yarborouch,  and  Mr.  Burdick  to  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
VS.  Air  Force  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-1028,  appointed  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Case, 
and  Mr.  Morton  to  be  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  TJJS.  Naval  Acad- 
emy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  law 
84-1028,  appointed  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  and  Mr.  THtnuioND  to  be  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mil- 
itary Academy. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
79-304,  appointed  Mr.  Ribicoff  to  be  a 
monber  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-380,  appointed  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Mitskie, 
and  Mr.  Mvnst  to  be  members  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
T^ce  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-417,  appointed  Mr.  Rahsolfh  to  be  a 
member  of  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Commission. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
THce  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
420,  83d  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  Brew- 
STss  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Gallaudet  College. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
250,  77th  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT  to  be  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures. 

llie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
80-187,  appointed  Mr.  Neuov  to  be  a 


member  of  the  Father  Marquette  Ter- 
centenary Commission. 

The  me&sage  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
754,  81st  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  Fran- 
cis R.  Valeo  to  the  Federal  Records 
Council  In  lieu  of  Mr.  Emery  L.  Prazier, 
retired. 

The  message  also  amiounced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
87-758,  appointed  Mr.  Magntjson  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Fisheries  Center 
and  Aquariimi  Advisory  Board. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursiiant  to  Public  Law 
84-372,  appointed  Mr.  Tydings  and  Mr. 
Brooke  to  be  members  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MEMBERS  TO 
THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMIT- 
TEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  15  United  States  Code  1024(a) , 
as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
the  following  members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Patman,  of  Texas;  Mr. 
Rolling,  of  Missouri;  Mr.  Boggs,  of  Lou- 
isiana; Mr.  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin;  Mrs. 
Griffiths,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Moorhead, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Mis- 
souri; Mr.  WiDNALL,  ol  New  Jersey;  Mr. 
Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois;  and  Mr.  Brock,  of 
Tennessee. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  INTRO- 
DUCES MEASURE  TO  MAKE  CO- 
LUMBUS DAY  A  NATIONAL  LEGAL 
HOLIDAY 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  measure  today,  which  I 
had  introduced  in  the  89th  Congress,  to 
make  Columbus  Day  a  national  legal 
holiday. 

Thirty-eight  States  have  already  de- 
clared Columbus  Day  a  legal  holiday,  but 
national  recognition  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus' momentous  discovery  has  been 
withheld  all  these  many  years.  It  is  in- 
deed an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  withhold 
this  national  recognition,  particularly 
when  we  realize  that  the  development  of 
our  great  country,  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere, 
resulted  from  Columbus'  discovery  in 
1492. 

The  importance  of  Columbus'  achieve- 
ment was  best  expressed  by  the  eminent 
Harvard  scholar,  Samuel  Eliot  Morrison, 
who  said: 

His  four  voyages — ^tlie  ttrst  In  1492-93;  the 
second,  In  which  the  Lesser  AntUles  and 
southern  Cuba  were  discovered,  In  1493-94; 
the  third.  In  which  he  first  touched  the 
mainland.  In  1497-98;  and  the  fourth,  in 
1503-04,  In  which  he  discovered  the  unknown 
shores  at  the  western  darlbbean — are  the 
most  Important  In  modem  history. 


Thus,  not  only  we  in  North  America, 
but  our  neighbors  in  South  America  as 
well,  owe  a  tremendous  debt  to  Christo- 
pher Columbus  for  opening  up  the  New 
World.  Our  neighbors  in  South  America 
recognize  this  debt  and  each  year  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Columbus. 

Almost  every  country  in  South  Amer- 
ica, Including  Argentina,  Chile,  Colom- 
bia, Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras. Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela  celebrate 
"Dia  de  la  Raza"  on  October  12  each 
year.  They  recognize  that  Christopher 
Columbus'  discovery  on  this  day  marked 
the  actual  beginning  of  their  countries 
and  their  cultures. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  in  the  United 
States  do  not  celebrate  Columbus  Day  as 
a  national  legal  holiday,  for  if  we  did, 
we  could  join  hands  with  our  brothers 
and  sisters  in  South  America  in  a  joint 
celebration  of  the  one  event  which  holds 
such  profound  meaning  for  all  of  us. 
Perhaps,  by  extending  our  hand  in 
friendship  and  by  celebrating  this  holi- 
day together,  we  could  create  a  more 
hospitable  atmosphere  for  settling  some 
of  the  vital  social  and  economic  problems 
which  confront  us. 

Of  all  the  outstanding  men  whose 
deeds  have  made  an  imperishable  record 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  and 
women  through  the  ages,  it  is  Columbus 
whose  fame  will  Isist  forever.  Perhaps 
his  achievement  is  more  meaningful  for 
us  today  than  it  was  for  previous  genera- 
tions, because  we  face  the  vastness  of 
outer  space  in  the  same  way  that  Colum- 
bus faced  the  expanse  of  the  uncharted 
ocean.  Despite  all  obstacles  and  haz- 
ards, despite  primitive  navigational 
equipment,  this  great  Italian  found  land 
and  achieved  the  most  spectacular  and 
Important  geographical  discovery  in  the 
history  of  our  planet. 

The  qualities  that  made  Columbus 
great — stubborn  persistence  despite  dis- 
couragement and  danger,  indomitable 
will,  faith  in  God,  and  absolute  fear- 
lessness— are  qualities  which  our  early 
settlers  possessed,  which  our  courageous 
pioneers  demonstrated  as  they  opened 
up  the  West,  and  which  our  great  indus- 
trialists and  labor  leaders  have  used  la 
building  the  successful  economic  enter- 
prises and  achieving  the  remarkable  in- 
dustrial advances  that  have  made  our 
country  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world. 
Today,  we  have  more  people  employed 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  Our 
country  is  enjoying  the  greatest  pros- 
perity we  have  ever  known.  Our  gross 
national  product  is  over  $740  billion  and 
by  1972  it  is  predicted  that  our  gross  na- 
tional product  will  reach  over  $1  trillion. 
In  this  era  of  prosperity  and  progress, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  are  those 
who  would  oppose  making  Columbus  Day 
a  national  legal  holiday.  Yet,  there  are 
some  few  who  have  put  a  material  value 
on  the  holiday,  and  claim  that  the  closing 
of  our  Government  oflQces,  our  schools, 
our  banks,  and  other  pubUc  places  would 
cost  too  much  money. 

When  one  considers,  however,  the  great 
prosperity  in  our  country,  the  overabun- 
dance of  goods,  and  our  constantly  grow- 
ing and  expanding  economy,  this  excuse 
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of  cost  becomes  weak,  flimsy,  and  in- 
effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  magnificent  courage 
and  boundless  imagination  of  Columbus 
Qiade  possible  the  discovery  of  our  coun- 
try where  today  the  greater  democracy 
ever  known  to  man  is  flourishing.  His 
Indomitable  spirit  has  become  a  part  of 
us  and  our  way  of  life.  Today,  our  as- 
tronauts who  explore  outer  space  are 
manifesting  the  same  dauntless  spirit 
that  Columbus  demonstrated  when  he 
sailed  an  micharted  and  trackless  ocean 
to  find  America. 

Our  debt  to  Columbus  is  profound. 
No  longer  can  we  deny  him  national 
recognition.  The  other  body,  during  the 
88th  Congress,  recognized  this  debt,  and 
in  an  effort  to  give  Columbus  the  recog- 
nition he  justly  deserves,  passed  on 
August  15, 1964,  a  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator J.  Caleb  Boggs,  of  Delaware,  to  make 
Columbus  Day  a  national  legal  holiday. 
Unfortunately,  this  bill  never  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  action,  and  died  in 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
Representatives,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  from  the  38  States  which 
have  already  made  October  12  a  State 
legal  holiday  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  legislation. 

These  States  include:  Alabama,  Ari- 
zona, Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan, Montana,  Nebraska,  Maryland, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  from  these  States 
to  join  me  in  introducing  legislation  to 
make  Columbus  Day  a  national  legal 
holiday,  and  I  call  upon  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  join  in  enacting  my 
measure  to  make  Columbus  Day  a  na- 
tional legal  holiday.  By  working  to- 
gether, we  can  insure  this  long  overdue 
recognition  for  Christopher  Columbus. 


ination.  They  constitute  the  largest 
non-Russian  ethnic  group  living  under 
the  Kremlin  regime. 

This  brief  chronology  of  the  49  years 
following  the  Ukrainian  proclamation  of 
indei>endence  is  a  sad  commentary  of  its 
short-lived  freedom.  Even  more  tragic 
is  the  fact  that  Its  suppression  is  not  an 
isolated  historical  event.  Throughout 
man's  history  is  witnessed  the  greed  of 
one  nation  feeding  upon  another.  Ava- 
rice has  been  the  rule  of  conduct  in  too 
many  cases. 

Fortunately,  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  have  not  assented  willingly  to 
foreign  rule,  nor  have  they  surrendered 
their  allegiances  to  the  possible  re- 
establishment  of  sovereign  homelands. 
Whatever  alien  sanctions  that  have  been 
imposed  on  them  have  not  constrained 
their  nationalism.  Their  fervent  devo- 
tion to  freedom  and  autonomy  is  an  in- 
spiring record. 

With  the  49th  anniversary  of  the 
Ukraine  Republic's  bhrth  being  observed 
this  past  Sunday,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  renew  our  expressions  for  the  future 
hopes  of  that  beleaguered  nation.  It  Is 
entirely  fitting  that  we  take  time  to 
honor  and  observe  the  birthdate  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Ukraine,  a  nation  whose 
identify  and  existence  are  msisked  by 
alien  domination. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remaries. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  22,  1918,  the  Republic  of  the 
Ukraine  proclaimed  its  independence. 
Free  from  Czarlst  tyranny  the  Ukrainian 
people  set  about  the  nation-building 
process.  Unfortunately,  their  independ- 
ent status  soon  vanished.  In  1920  they 
were  besieged  by  the  Red  Army.  There 
followed  a  bitter  3 -year  struggle,  ending 
with  the  suppression  of  the  Ukraine  and 
its  incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Again  during  World  War  n  the  Ukraine 
served  as  a  battleground  when  the  Nazi 
amiies  swept  through  it.  Following  the 
Nazis'  defeat  the  Soviet  Union  quickly 
reestablished  control.  Today,  45  mil- 
lion Ukrainians  live  under  Soviet  dom- 


THE  CREDIBILITY  GAP  IN 
SACRAMENTO 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  hi  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUlnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  following  column  of  Doris 
Fleeson  which  appeared  in  the  January 
24  Evening  Star: 

Ronald  Reagan  Sheds  His  Moderate  Image 
(By  Doris  Fleeeon) 

me  long  and  astute  buildup  of  Oov.  Ron- 
ald Reagan  as  a  political  moderate  has  col- 
lapsed with  the  sudden  firing  of  Dr.  Clark 
Kerr  as  president  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  new  governor  was  attending  his  first 
meeting  as  ex-offlclo  member  of  the  board  of 
regents  when  he  voted  for  the  ouster.  So 
was  Lt.  Gov.  Robert  Pinch,  another  pro- 
fessed moderate  and  ez-offlclo  member  who 
voted  aye.  So  was  Reagan  appointee  Allen 
Grant,  head  of  the  State  Board  of  AgrlcvU- 
ture,  an  ex-offlclo  regent  because  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Is  a  land-grant  college. 

Grant,  a  member  of  the  State  Right  to 
Work  Conunlttee,  In  fact  made  the  original 
motion  to  oust  Kerr.  Surprised  conserva- 
tives, RepubUcan  and  Democrat,  grinned  hap- 
pUy  as  these  signals  from  Sacramento  kept 
coming. 

The  Grant  motion  was  deemed  too  harah, 
however,  by  Regent  Lawrence  Kennedy,  a 
maverick  Democrat  appointed  by  former  Oov. 
Edmund  G.  Brown,  and  it  was  the  Kennedy 
substitute  that  prevailed.  It  was  far  from 
the  first  resolution  Kennedy  has  offered,  but 
It  Is  the  first  that  has  ever  prevaUed. 

As  these  circimustances  spread  through  the 
news  media  and  educational  circles.  Increas- 
ing emphasis  was  put  on  the  political  aspect 
0(f  the  story.   It  could  noi  be  otherwise.  Rea- 


gan had  promised  in  his  campaign  to  "keep 
the  university  out  of  politics."  In  his  first 
significant  act  as  governor,  he  had  put  It  m, 
breathing  new  life  Into  his  1964  Image  as 
the  darling  of  the  Goldwaterltes. 

Republicans  here  pinned  their  first  re- 
actions to  the  horrid  thought  that  their  ex- 
treme right-wingers  had  not  gone  down  with 
Barry  Ooldwater.  A  few  foresaw  another 
bitter  and  divisive  primary  campaign  In  1968, 
dimming  their  present  cheerful  prospects. 

Others  comforted  themselves  with  the  no- 
tion that  it  is  better  to  know  early  rather 
than  too  late  that  Reagan's  poUtlcal  In- 
stincts are  at  the  service  of  the  right-wingers. 
All  are  astonished  that  he  did  not  exercise 
more  patience  and  prudence,  as  he  has  made 
it  so  plain  that  he  Intends  to  use  his  state's 
power  on  the  national  poUtlcal  scene. 

Early  reports  about  the  scene  within  the 
board  of  regents  were  confusing.  The  gov- 
ernor in  particular  made  some  statements 
that  other  regents  do  not  support.  Com- 
ment on  "the  credibility  gap  in  Sacramento" 
is  widespread. 

This  is  as  it  may  be,  but  Kerr,  a  distin- 
guished educator  with  a  difficult  and  compli- 
cated job,  has  been  summarily  dismissed  by 
newcomers  with  neither  educational  nor 
administrative  experience,  as  if  he  were  an 
errant  office  boy.  The  far  right  and  the  new 
left,  enemies  who  should  make  sensible 
people  think  hard  before  assisting  their 
goals,  wanted  Kerr  out  and  have  prevailed. 
Reagan  has  been  discovering  that  cam- 
paign promises  come  easily  but  that  deliver- 
ing on  them  is  another  story.  He  promised 
to  reduce  real  estate  taxes  but  finds  he  then 
must  raise  others. 

No  doubt  he  was  angry  when  Kerr  crit- 
icized cuts  for  education  and  fought  Reagan- 
propoeed  tuition  fees  for  CaUfomia  residents. 
Tet  Kerr  could  not  do  less  than  defend  the 
educational  system  that  has  put  California, 
land-grant  college  though  it  is.  In  competi- 
tion with  the  greatest  schools  in  this  country 
and  the  world. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  THE  LOSER  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 

include  the  following  January  23  Ed- 

wardsville,  HI.,  Intelligencer  editorial: 

RzAGAN  Wins  Ptrbhic  Victokt 

Enemies  of  academic  tolerance  wlU  prob- 
ably cheer  the  firing  of  Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  as 
president  of  the  University  of  California  by 
the  state  board  of  regents. 

But  to  those  truly  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  higher  education  m  California,  as 
well  as  the  national  ImpUcatlon  of  Dr.  Kerr's 
removal,  the  ouster  Is  a  heavy  blow. 

In  Dr.  Kerr's  eight-year  tenure  as  presi- 
dent, the  university  has  become  ranked  In 
educational  circles  among  the  top  state  uni- 
versities m  the  country. 

The  quality  of  the  faculty  has  Increased, 
also.  The  university  has  more  Nobel  Prize 
wlnnera  on  Its  staff  than  any  other  In  the 
country. 

Opponents  of  Dr.  Kerr  would  say,  at  this 
point,  that  student  quality  haa  deteriorated. 
They  wlU  pomt  to  the  unrest  at  the  Berkeley 
campus  during  1985  and  1988.  the  Free 
Speech  and  FUtby  Speech  movementa,  the 
student  boycotts  and  demonstnttlona,  and 
Dr.  Kerr's  refusal  to  take  heavy-handwl  ac- 
tion against  student  strike  leaders. 
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What  tbey  seem  to  forget  Is  that  Berkeley 
iB  only  one  of  tbe  University  of  California's 
nine  campuses. 

Tbey  overlook  tbe  fact  that  student  un- 
rest has  not  been  limited  to  Berkeley  alone, 
but  bas  been  seen  on  otber  campuses,  botb 
public  and  private,  across  tbe  country. 

Tbey  neglect  to  point  out  tbat  many  edu- 
cators consider  the  1965  Berkeley  student 
revolt  to  have  been  Justified,  that  the  uni- 
versity administration  bad  erred  In  taking 
away  from  students  some  political  rights, 
or  tbat  the  1966  boycott  failed  because  the 
students'  case  that  time  Just  did  not  have 
merit. 

Dr.  Kerr  will  not  have  to  worry  about  his 
future.  His  talents  are  known  and  surely 
will  be  desired  by  otber  academic  systems. 

Tbe  cause  of  higher  education  in  Califor- 
nia, however,  may  be  severely  disrupted  by 
Dr.  Kerr's  removal.  Many  good  professors 
who  support  Dr.  Kerr  may  seek  emploj'ment 
elsewhere.  Students  who  recognize  his 
values  and  goals  may  stage  rebellions  of 
their  own. 

The  board  of  regents  once  before  recog- 
nized the  worth  of  Dr.  Kerr.  That  was  in 
1965,  when  Dr.  Kerr  resigned  to  protest  cer- 
tain decisions  of  the  board  regarding  tbe  stu- 
dent revolt. 

A  majority  of  tbe  regents,  realizing  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  lose  a  man  of  his 
convictions  and  caliber,  persuaded  Dr.  Kerr 
to  stay. 

This  year,  however,  under  another  gov- 
ernor and  a  different  poUtlcal  climate  in 
California,  Dr.  Kerr's  enemies  on  tbe  state 
board,  the  conservatives,  made  their  feelings 
dramatically  known. 

Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  who  since  his  elec- 
tion bas  been  at  odds  with  Dr.  Kerr  for 
insisting  on  budgetary  cuts  and  student  tui- 
tion, has  won  an  Important  victory.  His 
prestige  has  been  enhanced  and  his  power 
with  the  regents  bas  been  underlined. 

But  tbe  governor's  victory,  if  it  can  be 
called  that  at  all,  is  a  short-term  one.  High- 
er education  in  California  will  suffer  be- 
cause of  bis,  and  tbe  board  of  regents,  short- 
sightedness. 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  Include  pertinent  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  89th 
Congress  authorized  $1.75  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  1967  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimlty  to  fight  the  war  against 
poverty. 

It  was  clear  at  the  time  that  this  au- 
thorization was  not  sufficient  to  meet 
our  needs.  However,  imder  the  author- 
ization-appropriation process  which  the 
House  follows,  the  authorization  was  cut 
before  the  House  adjourned  last  October 
by  $137.5  million,  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  wound  up  with  $1,- 
612,500,000. 

Instead  of  contlnidng  ongoing  pro- 
grams or  starting  new  ones,  there  had 
to  be  cutbacks.  To  say  that  the  poor  of 
this  Nation  were  disappointed  Is  an  un- 
derstatement. 

Today  I  have  Introduced  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill  to  restore  the  lost 
$137.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  failure  to  live  up  to  the  commit- 
ments made  in  the  authorization  bill 
through  the  loss  of  this  money  is  nothing 
short  of  an  American  tragedy.    Unless 


Congress  restores  the  cut.  we  will  be 
guilty  of  reneging  on  our  promises  to 
the  poor.  This  will  reeult  in  Increasing 
the  cynicism  which  already  exists  con- 
cerning the  promise  of  the  Great  Society. 
The  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world  can- 
not afford  to  cut  any  deeper  Into  the 
antipoverty  program.  It  is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  fulfill  the  commitment  to  eradi- 
cate poverty  in  an  affluent  America. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  providing 
for  automatic  social  security  increases 
in  the  future  whenever  the  cost  of  living 
Increases  3  percent  or  more,  and  for  an 
across-the-board  increase  of  8  percent 
In  social  seciu-ity  benefits. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time 
that  the  inflation  we  have  been  experi- 
encing has  worked  a  severe  hardship 
and  burden  on  our  citiaens.  who  depend 
on  social  security  benefits,  and  who  have 
tried  to  secure  their  own  future.  Last 
Congress,  as  a  member  of  the  Republican 
task  force  on  aging,  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  provide  automatic  increases  In 
benefits  commensurate  with  increases 
in  the  consiuner  price  Index.  If  my  bill 
had  been  enacted  into  law  during  the 
89th  Congress,  the  recipients  of  social 
security  would  have  already  benefited 
from  a  comparable  Increase. 

Sinoe  the  effective  date  of  the  1965 
Increase,  the  consumer  price  index  has 
increased  5.3  percent.  If  the  social 
security  laws  had  contained  an  escalator 
provision,  such  as  I  am  now  proposing, 
this  hardship  would  not  have  been  Im- 
posed upon  our  senior  ciiizens. 

However,  despite  the  continued  erosion 
of  social  security  benefits,  and  other 
savings  by  Infiatlon,  the  administration 
did  not  feel  that  any  action  was  neces- 
sary. If  the  administration's  sense  of 
concern  matched  the  urgency  of  Its 
political  rhetoric,  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries would  currently  be  receiving  in- 
creased benefits.  Fairness  to  our  elderly 
citizens  requires  that  Congress  act  on 
this  proposal  as  one  of,  the  first  orders 
of  business. 

This  provision  for  automatic  increases, 
in  the  future,  is  identical  to  the  bill  I 
Introduced  in  the  last  Congress,  and  is 
patterned  after  similar  provisions  In  the 
civil  service  and  military  retirement 
laws. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  bill  will  help  com- 
pensate for  the  failure  of  benefit  In- 
creases to  keep  up  with  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  living,  or  the  corollary  thereof; 
namely,  decreased  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar.  But  equally,  and  perhaps 
raren  more  Important,  it  will  Insure 
pSrompt  adjustment  of  benefits  to  living 
costs  In  the  future.  It  will  do  this  with 
an  automatic  trigger  that  will  help  take 
politics  out  of  social  security,  and  thus 
Insure  the  adequacy  of  the  trust  fund  for 


present-day  workers  when  they  reach  re- 
tirement  age. 

The  administration  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  plight  of  our  older 
citizens  during  the  last  few  Inflationary 
years.  While  inflation  has  robbed  them 
of  a  decent  standard  of  living,  the  ad- 
ministration prevented  a  benefit  increase 
by  insisting  that  any  increase  be  delayed 
until  the  medicare  program  could  be  en- 
acted. If  the  social  security  laws  had 
contained  an  escalator  provision  such 
as  I  am  now  proposing,  this  delay  could 
have  been  avoided. 

Based  on  Information  and  the  latest 
actuarial  estimates  from  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Actuary  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  an  8-percent  increase  in 
benefits  can  be  enacted  with  absolutely 
no  increase  in  social  security  taxes,  or 
erosion  of  existing  trust  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  three  other  areas  of  social 
security  structural  reform,  I  feel,  that 
should  be  carefully  examined  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  are  rais- 
ing the  minimum  benefit,  raising  the 
present  earnings  limitation,  and  increas- 
ing the  widows'  benefit  rate  to  100  per- 
cent of  primary.  However,  since  each 
of  these  three  proposals  would  require 
additional  financing,  either  an  Increase 
in  the  tax  rate  or  the  tax  base,  or  both, 
I  think  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  should  hold  hearings  and  deter- 
mine the  cost  as  well  as  the  priorities  that 
should  be  accorded.         i 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speafeer,  the  two  pro- 
visions of  this  bin.  the  automatic  cost-of- 
living  Increases  and  the  8-percent  In- 
crease in  benefits,  are  a  responsibly 
progressive  answer  to  the  various  alter- 
natives proposed  In  this  field.  It  pro- 
vides for  increased  benefits,  while  not 
increasing  the  tax  burden  upon  our 
gainfully  employed  citizens,  and  estab- 
lishes machinery  whereby  future  bene- 
fits will  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
partisan  politics. 


BRAND-EX 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Great 
Society's  ringmasters  have  decreed  that 
the  American  people  should  have  a  6-per- 
cent surtax,  a  permanent  and  sizable  In- 
crease In  social  security  tax  pajmients, 
and  a  Jump  In  the  postage  rate.  Yet. 
this  Is  the  same  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration that  will,  sometime  this 
year,  solemnly  assure  everyone  that  It  Is 
working  very  hard  to  keep  down  the  cost 
of  living. 

It  was  this  same  administration  that 
admonished  housewives  to  put  on  their 
glasses  and  examine  their  shopping  lists 
closely.  Every  taxpayer  should  put  on 
his  or  her  glasses  and  take  a  close  look 
at  the  fiscal  ballooning  of  the  Federal 
budget  for  1968. 

If  there  were  standards  for  labeling 
and  packaging  the  budget,  this  one  would 
never  pass  inspection.  While  we  are  at 
war,  the  Federal  budget  is  obese  and  out 
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of  shape.  While  the  taxpayer  Is  called 
on  to  sacrifice.  Federal  agencies  are  ask- 
ing for  more  money  to  spend  for  their 
pet  projects  and  programs. 

The  L.B.J.  supermarket  will  never  qual- 
ify as  a  discount  house.  The  surtax  Is 
going  to  become  a  sore-tax  for  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers,  and  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  those  who  support  this  super- 
fluous raid  on  the  family  finances  will  be 
known  as  "brand-ex"  after  the  taxpayers 
go  to  the  polls  in  1968. 


AUTHORIZING  PAYMENT  OF  COM- 
PENSATION FOR  CERTAIN  COM- 
MITTEE EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  113. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  113 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  the  compensation  for  services  performed 
during  the  period  beginning  January  3,  1967, 
and  ending  at  the  close  of  February  28,  1967, 
by  each  person  (1)  who,  on  January  2,  1967, 
was  employed  by  a  standing  committee  or 
any  select  committee  of  the  Eighty-ninth 
Congress  and  whose  salary  was  paid  under 
authority  of  a  House  resolution  adopted  dur- 
ing the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  and  (2)  who 
Is  certified  by  the  chairman  of  the  appro- 
priate committee  as  performing  such  services 
for  such  committee  during  such  period. 
Such  compensation  shall  be  paid  such  per- 
son at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  on  January  2, 1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTEND    MEDICARE    TO    WIDOWS 
WITH  UNDERAGED  CHILDREN 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  proposed  a  20-percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  to  the 
Nation's  senior  citizens. 

I  firmly  support  this  proposal  for  there 
Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  we  must 
increase  monthly  benefits  to  our  senior 
citizens  if  they  are  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  living. 

However,  I  believe  that  in  discussing 
the  President's  amendments,  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  extend  hos- 
pital care  under  medicare  to  widows  with 
underage  children  so  that  this  entire 
program  will  become  more  acceptable  to 
the  younger  worker  who  will  have  to 
carry  the  brunt  of  additional  contribu- 
tions to  social  security  which  in  turn 
will  make  possible  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  increase  by  20  percent  benefits 
to  senior  citizens. 


We  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  present  wage  earners  who  must 
carry  the  full  brunt  of  providing  in- 
creased benefits  to  senior  citizens  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  concerned  with 
mounting  monthly  contributions  they 
must  make  to  social  security. 

I  believe  the  younger  worker  would  be 
more  willing  to  absorb  higher  social  secu- 
rity premiums  if  he  knew  that  under 
these  Increased  premiums,  he  would  be 
guaranteeing  decent  hospital  care  under 
medicare  for  his  wife  and  children  should 
he  die  before  his  children  become  of  age. 

If  we  now  pay  a  widow  with  under- 
aged  children  a  pension,  it  appears  to 
me  that  a  breadwinner  would  find 
greater  peace  of  mind  if  he  knew  that 
should  something  happen  to  him.  his 
wife  and  children  would  not  have  to 
stand  in  line  in  a  county  hospital  when 
they  need  medical  attention,  but  rather 
could  obtain  such  attention  from  their 
family  doctor  in  a  hospital  of  their  choice 
imder  medicare.  Please  keep  In  mind 
that  most  group  insurance  plans  lapse 
when  the  worker  dies  or  leaves  his 
employer. 

I  should  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  original  medicare  bill,  spon- 
sored by  Congressman  Aime  Forand  in 
1958.  included  widows  with  underaged 
children  for  hospital  care  under  social 
security. 

This  proviso  was  dropped  as  a  con- 
cession to  opponents  of  medicare.  In  my 
judgment  it  was  a  mistake  to  drop  them 
from  coverage  then,  and  It  Is  a  greater 
mistake  to  exclude  them  from  medicare 
now. 

There  are  an  estimated  2.5  million 
widows  and  underaged  children  receiv- 
ing a  pension  under  social  security  at 
the  present  time.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  these  widows  and  their  underage 
children  should  not  receive  the  same 
hospital  care  that  we  provide  other  social 
security  recipients.  But  I  do  know  that 
such  care  for  widows  with  children 
would  provide  great  comfort  to  the 
young  father  who  today  is  concerned 
about  the  future  of  his  family  should 
death  claim  him  prematurely. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  young  married 
couples  would  view  the  entire  social  se- 
curity program  with  greater  acceptance 
If  this  amendment  became  part  of  the 
overall  changes  being  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  this  year's  social  se- 
curity revision. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  in- 
creased cost  for  this  extended  coverage 
to  widows  with  young  children  would  be 
nominal. 

It  is  my  intention  to  suggest  this  pro- 
posal to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
when  It  begins  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  28) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Joint  Eco- 


nomic  Committee  and  ordered  to  be 

printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  healthy  and  productive  economy  is 
a  bulwark  of  freedom. 

Around  the  world  and  here  at  home, 
our  trials  of  strength,  our  works  of  peace, 
our  quest  for  justice,  our  search  for 
knowledge  and  understanding,  our  efforts 
to  enrich  our  environment  are  buttressed 
by  an  amazing  productive  power. 

Americans  have  confronted  many 
challenges  in  this  century.  The  ones  we 
face  in  1967  are  as  trying  of  men's  spirits 
as  any  we  have  known.  But  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  us  face  our  chal- 
lenges in  comfort,  if  not  affluence.  The 
sacrifices  required  of  most  of  today's 
generation  are  not  of  income  or  security; 
rather  we  are  called  on  to  renounce 
prejudice,  impatience,  apathy,  weakness, 
and  weariness. 

In  purely  material  terms,  most  Ameri- 
cans are  better  off  than  ever  before. 
That  fact  expands  our  responsibilities, 
as  it  enlarges  our  resources  to  meet  them. 

RECENT   ECONOMIC   CAINS 

An  average  of  74  million  persons  were 
at  work  in  1966 — 2  million  more  than  In 
1965.  Nonfarm  payrolls  averaged  64 
million,  a  gain  of  3  million.  On  the 
whole,  these  jobs  were  better  paying 
than  ever,  and  more  regular  and  more 
secure  than  most  workers  can  remember. 

The  value  of  our  total  production  of 
goods  and  services  in  1966  was  $740  bil- 
lion— $58  billion,  or  8V2  percent,  higher 
than  in  1965.  More  of  the  Increase  than 
we  wanted  represented  higher  prices. 
Still,  the  gain  was  nearly  5y2  percent 
after  correction  for  price  changes. 

Labor,  business,  and  the  farmer  all 
contributed  to  this  major  gain  in  pro- 
duction, and  they  rightly  shared  the 
benefits. 

Aggregate  compensation  of  employees 
rose  10.3  percent.  Average  compensa- 
tion per  man-hour  in  the  private  econ- 
omy rose  6.5  percent,  reflecting  Increased 
wages  and  fringe  benefits,  more  overtime, 
the  shift  to  higher  paying  Jobs,  and  in- 
creased employer  contributions  to  social 
security.  Corporate  profits  after  taxes 
advanced  more  than  8  percent;  per  dol- 
lar of  sales  they  were  roughly  unchanged 
from  the  high  rate  of  1965.  Net  Income 
per  farm  rose  more  than  10  percent. 

The  single  most  meaningful  measure 
of  economic  well-being  is  real  disposable 
income  per  person — the  after-tax  pur- 
chasing power  in  stable  dollars,  available 
on  the  average  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child.  It  rose  S'a  percent  or  $89  per 
person  in  1966.  Although  this  advance 
was  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1965,  it 
was  still  three  times  as  large  as  the  aver- 
age yearly  gain  in  the  1950's. 

February  1961  launched  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  economic  expansion 
in  our  economic  annuals,  and  it  still 
continues. 

Almost  9  million  jobs  have  been  added 
in  the  last  6  years. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  has  fallen 
from  7  percent  in  early  1961  to  under  4 
percent.  The  rate  for  white  adult  males 
fell  from  5  percent  to  2  percent;  for  Ne- 
gro men,  from  nearly  12  percent  to  less 
than  5  percent. 
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Early  In  1961,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
our  major  labor  markets  were  "areas  of 
substantial  unemployment";  today  only 
8  of  the  150  are  so  classified,  and  66  have 
unemployment  below  3  percent. 

While  total  population  rose  11  million 
between  1961  and  1965,  the  number  of 
Americans  in  poverty  declined  bVz  mil- 
lion, and  probably  fell  at  least  another 
1^  million  in  1966.  The  poverty  defini- 
tion is  adjusted  for  the  increase  in  liv- 
ing costs. 

Our  gross  national  product — GNP — 
has  grown  50  percent  in  6  years.  In 
constant  prices,  the  gain  has  averaged 
5%  percent  a  year.  The  physical  output 
of  our  factories  and  mines  is  up  over  50 
percent. 

Private  output  per  man-hour  in  1966 
was  19  percent  higher  than  in  1961. 

The  6-year  addition  to  our  gross  stock 
of  private  productive  capital — machines, 
buildings,  transportation  equipment, 
land  improvements,  and  inventories — is 
valued  at  $220  billion. 

American  families  have  added  $470  bil- 
lion to  their  accimiulated  financial  assets. 
They  have  added  $150  billion  to  their 
debts.  So  their  net  financial  position  is 
$320  billion  stronger  than  6  years  ago. 

OT7B  ECONOMIC  PKOBLEMS 

Prosperity  is  everywhere  evident.  But 
prosperity  is  never  without  problems, 
and — in  1966 — some  of  them  were  serious. 

SOMX  UEADtNC  PROBLZMS 

1.  Economic  progress  still  left  far  too 
many  behind. 

Nearly  3  million  workers  were  without 
Jobs  at  the  end  of  1966.  Perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  them  were  "frictionally"  unem- 
ployed: new  entrants  to  the  labor  force 
in  the  process  of  locating  a  job;  persons 
who  quit  one  Job  to  seek  another;  work- 
ers in  the  "ofT"  months  of  seasonal  in- 
dustries; those  temporarily  laid  off  but 
with  instructions  to  return.  Their  un- 
employment will  be  temporary;  many 
were  drawing  unemplojmient  insurance. 

But  most  of  the  remaining  third  will 
wait  a  long  time  for  a  steady  job.  They 
are  the  "hard  core"  unemployed — lack- 
ing the  necessary  skills  to  find  other  than 
intermittent  work;  the  victims  of  past  or 
present  discrimination:  those  unable  or 
unwilling  to  move  from  depressed  areas 
and  occupations;  the  physically  or  emo- 
tionally handicapped. 

Another  half  million  to  1  million  po- 
tential workers  were  not  even  counted 
as  unemployed.  Many  had  long  ago 
abandoned  any  search  for  a  job.  Some 
had  never  tried. 

But  even  among  those  who  worked 
year  round,  some  2  million  breadwin- 
ners—particularly the  low  skilled  with 
large  families — earned  incomes  InsuflQ- 
cient  to  support  a  minimimi  standard  of 
decent  subsistence. 

And  SVz  million  families  were  poor  be- 
cause the  heads  of  their  households  were 
unable  to  work:  either  aged,  severely 
handicapped,  or  a  widowed  or  deserted 
mother  with  young  children. 

Those  left  behind  used  to  be  called  the 
"Invisible  poor."  But  an  awakened  pub- 
lic conscience  has  sharpened  the  vision 
of  most  Americans. 

2.  Price  increases — although  less  than 
In  many  comparable  periods — still  were 
greater  than  we  wanted  or  should  long 
tolerate. 


It  is  tempting  to  blame  the  creep  of 
prices  on  the  greed  of  producers — or  the 
irresponsibility  of  labor — or  Government 
policies — or  bad  weather — or  economic 
disturbances  abroad.  Some  of  the  price 
rise  may  have  been  due  to  each.  But 
the  main  causes  lay  elsewhere: 

Some  can  be  traced  to  imbalances  cre- 
ated by  the  special  pressures  of  Vietnam 
procurement  and  booming  private  in- 
vestment. 

The  spurt  of  demand — partly  real, 
partly  psychological— that  followed  the 
step-up  of  our  Vietnam  effort  in  mid- 
1965  simply  exceeded  the  speed  limits  on 
the  economy's  ability  to  adjust.  Our  re- 
sourpes  were  sufficient  for  the  task;  but 
the  sheer  speed  of  the  advance  strained 
the  ability  of  industrial  management  to 
mobilize  resources  at  the  required  pace. 

Some  price  advance  was  the  inevitable 
cost  of  the  adjustments  required  in  re- 
covering from  a  decade  of  slack: 

Wages  had  to  be  raised  sharply  in  im- 
derpald  occupations,  which  previously 
held  their  labor  only  because  the  alter- 
native was  no  job  at  all. 

Producers  in  once  stagnant,  low-profit 
Industries  saw  opportunities  for  expan- 
sion and  found  it  possible  to  raise  prices 
and  earnings  in  order  to  attract  needed 
capital. 

Demand  pressed  harder  on  skilled  oc- 
cupations and  professional  services  where 
we  had  trained  too  few  persons  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  high  employment  economy. 

Some  price  increases  would  still  have 
occurred  had  we  moved  at  a  steadier 
pace. 

But  these  price  Increases  could  have 
come  slowly  enough  and  have  been  small 
enough  not  to  threaten  a  chain  reaction 
of  WEiges  chasing  other  wages — wages 
chasing  prices — prices  chasing  wages — 
and  prices  chasing  other  prices. 

It  is  this  spiral  we  must  and  can  avoid. 
But  it  will  require  responsible  action  on 
the  part  of  all. 

3.  Achieving  equilibrium  in  our  balance 
of  pasmients  remained  a  problem,  in 
spite  of  strong  new  measures. 

The  costs  of  Vietnam  required  us  to 
spend  many  more  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  beyond  our  shores.  At 
the  same  time,  the  spurt  of  demand 
caused  our  imports — especially  of  capi- 
tal goods — to  soar. 

We  are  determined  to  continue  our 
progress  toward  equilibrium. 

4.  Tight  money  and  high  interest  rates 
concentrated  the  burden  of  restraint  on 
housing. 

Interest  rates  in  1966  were  as  high 
as  at  any  time  in  40  years.  They  were 
pushed  there  by  an  bisatiable  demand 
for  credit,  straining  against  a  deliber- 
ately restricted  supply.  Monetary  policy 
in  1966 — like  tax  policy — was  properly 
aimed  at  slowing  down  an  economy  ex- 
panding too  fast. 

The  brakes  applied  last  year  worked. 
But  tight  money  worked  painfully  and 
inequitably.  It  cut  construction  by  more 
than  $8  billion  during  1966.  Its  impact 
was  equivalent  to  a  heavy  across-the- 
board  tax  increase,  but  with  most  of  its 
effect  concentrated  on  a  single  industry. 

FINDING     EOICTIONS 

We  will  move  this  year  toward  solu- 
tions for  these  problems  and  others    But 


they  cannot  all  be  completely  solved  in 
1967. 

LIITINO    THE    BURDEN  ON  HOUSING 

Now  that  the  economy's  advance  is 
agEdn  more  moderate,  the  burden  of  tight 
money  is  being  lifted.  Interest  rates  are 
still  extremely  high — but  they  are  mov- 
ing down  from  their  peaks.  Credit  is 
still  not  readily  available  to  all  who  can 
make  sound  and  productive  use  of  It — 
but  it  is  becoming  easier  to  get.  More 
savings  are  flowing  into  our  thrift  insti- 
tutions and  are  beginning  to  be  available 
to  builders  and  homebuyers. 

The  steps  we  took  last  year  and  those 
I  am  now  proposing,  the  steps  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  recently  taken  and  is 
continuing  to  take  to  increase  credit 
availability  and  lower  interest  rates, 
should  have  our  housing  industry  mov- 
ing smartly  forward  by  the  end  of  1967, 
and  ready  for  one  of  its  best  years  in 
1968. 

RESTORING  PRICE  STABILITY 

The  advance  of  prices  has  already  be- 
gim  to  slow.  Wholesale  prices  in  Decem- 
ber were  below  their  levels  of  August. 

The  more  moderate  pace  of  economic 
advance  now  underway,  which  the  poli- 
cies I  am  recommending  are  designed  to 
maintain,  should  further  diminish  in- 
flationary pressures. 

We  cannot  rescind  all  of  last  year's 
increases  in  costs,  some  of  which  are 
still  spreading  through  our  structure  of 
prices.  Price  stability  cannot  be  restored 
overnight.  But  we  will  be  making  good 
progress  toward  price  stability  this  year. 

IMPROVING  OUR  INTERNATIONAL  PAYMENTS 

We  have  recently  announced  stronger 
voluntary  balance-of-payments  pro- 
grams for  1967.  Our  policies  to  constrain 
economic  expansion  to  a  sustainable  pace 
should  permit  an  Improved  export  sur- 
plus. 

I  am  now  recommending  further  steps 
to  strengthen  our  external  payments. 
Yet  so  long  as  we  remain  heavily  engaged 
in  southeast  Asia,  we  will  have  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem. 

COMBATING  POVERTY 

We  will  continue  to  attack  poverty  and 
deprivation  through  such  weapons  as— 

Conununity  action  and  Headstart; 

Rent  supplements  and  child  nutrition; 

Aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation in  poverty  areas  and  the  Teachers 
Corps; 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps; 

Medicare,  medicaid,  and  neighborhood 
health  centers; 

Measures  to  end  discrimination  in  jobs, 
education,  and  public  facilities; 

The  expanded  coverage  enacted  last 
year  for  a  higher  minimum  wage. 

I  am  proposing  that  our  attack  be  rein- 
forced with  new  weaix)ns  in  1967. 

Yet,  with  old  weapons  and  new,  the 
war  on  poverty  will  not  be  won  in  1967— 
or  1968.  There  is  no  wonder  drug  which 
can  suddenly  conquer  this  ancient 
scourge  of  man.  It  will  be  a  long  and 
continuing  struggle,  which  will  challenge 
our  imagination,  our  patience,  our 
knowledge,  and  our  resources  for  years  to 
come.  Our  capacity  to  stay  with  the  task 
will  be  a  test  of  our  maturity  as  a  people. 
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USING  THE  GAINS  OF  GROWTH 


Prom  early  1961  to  the  end  of  1966, 
our  GNP  rose  an  average  of  $44  billion  a 
year.  About  $9  billion  a  year  was  price 
Increase.   Of  the  balance — 

An  average  real  gain  of  $10  billion  a 
year — in  1966  prices — came  from  putting 
idle  men  and  machines  back  to  work. 

An  average  real  gain  of  $25  billion  a 
year — in  1966  prices — came  from  the 
growth  of  our  resources:  a  larger  work 
force,  more  and  better  capital  and  man- 
agement, higher  productivity. 

Further  gains  from  putting  idle  re- 
sources to  work  will  now  be  harder  to 
achieve. 

But  our  annual  dividend  from  growth 
has  meanwhile  become  more  generous. 
In  1967  it  will  add  $30  billion  at  today's 
prices  to  our  potential  output. 

Our  economic  policies  must  assure  that 
we  realize  this  potential  dividend — and 
use  it  wisely. 

REALIZING   THE  GROWTH   DIVIDEND 

To  insure  our  full  dividend  from  eco- 
nomic growth  requires  that  markets  for 
goods  and  services  expand  steadily  and 
adequately — but  not  excessively.  In  re- 
cent years,  we  have  tested  and  refined  the 
power  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  to 
stimulate  or  moderate  the  expansion  of 
total  demand. 

During  1966,  Federal  expenditures 
were  expanding  rapidly,  but  tax  policy 
worked  to  counter  their  impact. 

Federal  expenditures  in  oiu:  national 
Income  accounts  grew  $19  billion  in  cal- 
endar year  1966,  reflecting  the  stepup 
In  national  defense;  in  social  security, 
medicare,  and  related  payments;  and  in 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments. 
They  added  strongly  to  private  purchas- 
ing power.  They  would  have  added 
more  but  for  the  substantial  exi>enditure 
cutbacks  put  into  effect  during  the  year. 

On  the  other  side,  taxes  restrained  de- 
mand. Higher  payroll  taxes,  the  resto- 
ration of  some  excise  taxes,  the  institu- 
tion of  graduated  withholding,  and  the 
suspension  of  tax  Incentives  to  invest- 
ment all  represented  new  measures  that 
were  draining  off  more  than  $9  billion  of 
spendable  Incomes  by  yearend.  In  com- 
bination, and  for  the  full  year,  these 
measures  and  an  expanding  economy 
produced  $18  billion  more  in  revenues 
than  in  1965.  Prompt  action  by  Con- 
gress in  response  to  my  tax  proposals  of 
January  and  September  made  tax  policy 
an  important  force  for  economic  re- 
straint. 

Taking  the  two  sides  together,  our  na- 
tional income  accounts  budget  was  In 
surplus  in  the  first  half  and  in  balance 
for  1966  as  a  whole. 

But  as  private  Investment  threatened 
to  outrim  private  saving,  sharp  mone- 
tary restraint  was  also  applied.  In  re- 
sponse to  both  fiscal  and  monetary  re- 
straints, the  economy  shifted  gears  from 
excessive  speed  to  a  moderate  advance. 

FISCAL    POLICY    FOR    1967 

In  the  year  ahead  we  are  determined 
to  maintain  that  moderate  advance ;  we 
need  no  further  slowdown;  we  can  tol- 
erate no  new  spurt  of  demand.  After 
midyear,  the  tax  incresise  I  have  pro- 
posed and  a  more  moderate  gro'^th  of 
Federal  spending  will  increase  the  free- 
dom of  monetary  policy  to  support  ex- 


pansion.   I  am  confident  that  the  op- 
portimity  will  be  used. 

The  specific  fiscal  program  I  am  rec- 
ommending includes — 

A  surcharge  of  6  percent  on  the  tax 
liabilities  of  individuals,  exempting  per- 
sons in  the  lowest  income  brackets; 

The  same  6-percent  surcharge  on  the 
tax  liabilities  of  corporations. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  effect 
of  this  proposal,  as  applied  to  a  married 
couple  with  two  dependents,  using  typical 
deductions: 

With  $5,000  income,  their  tax  will  be 
unchanged — still  $130  lower  than  they 
would  have  paid  in  1963. 

With  $10,000  income,  their  tax  in  1968 
will  rise  $67,  or  $1.30  a  week.  Their 
annual  tax  will  still  be  $190  less  than 
they  would  have  paid  in  1963. 

With  $20,000  income,  their  tax  in  1968 
will  rise  $190,  or  $3.65  a  week.  But  their 
aimual  tax  will  still  be  $450  less  than 
they  would  have  paid  in  1963. 

A  corporation  with  profits  before  tax 
of  $100,000  will  pay  an  extra  $2,490.  It 
will  still  pay  $2,510  less  than  it  would 
have  paid  in  1963. 

One  with  profits  of  $1,000,000  will  pay 
an  extra  $28,410,  still  $12,590  less  than 
it  would  have  paid  in  1963. 

The  surcharge  will  provide  for  $5.1 
billion  of  extra  revenues  in  fiscal  year 
1968  on  a  national  income  accounts  basis, 
substantially  offsetting  the  expansion  of 
$5.8  billion  in  defense  purchases. 

The  national  income  accounts  budget 
will  also  be  affected  by  my  proposals  for 
social  security  benefits  and  taxes. 

After  allowance  for  these  changes,  the 
imtional  income  accounts  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1968  is  now  estimated  at  $2.1  billion, 
compared  with  $3.8  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1967. 

I  am  also  reconunending  two  further 
accelerations  of  corporate  tax  payments, 
to  begin  in  1968: 

Requiring  quarterly  payment  of  esti- 
mated tax  on  the  basis  of  80  percent 
rather  than  70  percent  of  liability; 

Requiring,  over  a  5-year  period,  that 
small  corporations,  as  well  as  large,  be- 
come current  in  their  tax  payments,  in 
the  same  way  as  individual  proprietors. 
We  have  fstshioned  a  fiscal  program 
for  sustainable  expansion.  With  that 
program,  we  now  see  a  rise  of  about  $47 
billion  in  our  GNP  in  1967 — a  growth  div- 
idend close  to  4  percent  in  real  terms. 

USING  THE  GROWTH  DIVIDEND 

The  first  priority  for  the  use  of  our 
growth  dividend  must,  as  always,  be  the 
defense  of  freedom.  But  it  will  take  only 
a  small  part  of  our  $47  billion  of  added 
production. 

These  will  be  the  public  claims  on  our 
growth  dividend : 

Ten  billion  dollars  more  of  our  output 
In  1967  will  go  for  the  support  of  our  men 
in  Vietnam  and  other  urgent  needs  of 
defense. 

One  and  one-half  billion  dollars  will 
go  for  the  expansion  of  other  Federal 
purchases,  including  adjustments  in  Fed- 
eral civilian  and  military  pwiy. 

State  and  local  governments  will  use 
about  $8  billion  more  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources in  1967.  In  this,  they  will  be 
aided  by  Federal  grants  totaling  nearly 
$15  billion. 

The  remaining  $27 '/2  billion  of  our 


GNP  gain  in  1967 — nearly  60  percent  of 
it — will  be  used  in  the  private  sector. 
And  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  to 
consumers  will  expand  this  year  by  even 
more  than  that. 

In  the  past  several  years,  an  unusually 
large  part  of  our  output  growth  has  gone 
to  expand  the  productive  capacity  of 
business  and  to  build  up  inventories  to 
support  high  and  growing  production 
and  sales.  On  balance,  a  slightly  smaller 
portion  of  our  resoiurces  will  be  used  for 
these  purposes  in  1967  than  In  1966. 

For  the  year  as  a  whole,  slightly  less 
of  oiu:  resources  than  last  year  will  be 
used  to  build  new  homes,  although  a 
sharp  recovery  in  residential  construc- 
tion from  its  current  deep  recession  is 
expected  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

As  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  to 
consumers  expands,  the  ability  of  our 
elderly  citizens  to  share  in  these  gains 
will  be  supported  by  a  rise  of  more  than 
$6  billion  in  social  security  and  medicare 
payments. 

In  1967,  we  will  have  no  bonus  divi- 
dend from  using  previously  idle  re- 
sources. But  the  dividend  from  growth 
alone  is  a  big  one.  We  must  be  sure  we 
get  it;  and  we  must  use  it  wisely. 

RESTORING  PRICE   STABILITY 

From  the  beginning  of  1961  until 
1965,  the  UrUted  States  enjoyed  both 
price  stability  and  a  strongly  expand- 
ing economy.  The  average  of  whole- 
sale prices  hardly  moved,  and  consumer 
prices  rose  only  a  little  more  than  1 
percent  a  year.  Last  year,  that  record 
was  blemished.  Consiuner  prices  rose 
2.9  percent  between  1965  and  1966, 
wholesale  prices  3.2  percent. 

When  we  were  involved  in  Korea, 
consumer  prices  rose  8.0  percent  be- 
tween 1950  and  1951,  wholesale  prices 
11.4  percent.  And  we  had  price  controls 
during  most  of  1951. 

Even  when  we  were  not  at  war,  con- 
sumer prices  rose  3.5  percent  between 
1956  and  1957,  wholesale  prices  2.9 
percent. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
our  record  on  prices.  And  we  expect 
to  improve  on  it  this  year. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  re- 
fuse to  tolerate  rapidly  rising  prices: 

They  injure  those  with  fixed  incomes, 
especially  older  people. 

They  can  lead  to  specxilation  and  eco- 
nomic distortions  which  could  under- 
mine prosperity. 

They  weaken  our  competitive  posi- 
tion in  world  markets. 

As  they  persist,  they  become  harder 
to  stop  without  throwing  the  economy 
into  reverse. 

Restoring  price  stability  Is  one  of  our 
major  tasks.  It  will  not  be  accom- 
plished all  at  once,  or  all  in  1967.  That 
could  be  done — if  at  all — only  at  the 
cost  of  mass  unemployment,  idle  ma- 
chines, and  intolerable  economic  waste. 
But  a  gradual  return  to  stability  can  go 
hand  in  hand  with  steady  economic  ad- 
vance. 

Such  an  improvement  will  require — 
Prudent  fiscal  smd  monetary  policies; 
Government  efforts   to   help   relieve 
the  key  points  of  pressure  on  prices; 

The  igsponsible  conduct  of  those  In 
busines;  'and  labor  who  have  the  power 
to  make  price  and  wage  decisions. 
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With  steady,  sustainable,  and  balanced 
growth,  we  can  look  forward  to — 

Relief  of  pressures  on  capacity  in  such 
strained  areas  as  machinery  and  metals; 

Adjustments  of  raw  materials  supplies 
to  demand; 

The  end  of  labor  shortages  tn  key 
areas. 

Other  efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  help  to  relieve  particular  pres- 
sures on  prices  and  wages.  We  will  con- 
tinue— 

To  develop  manpower  training  pro- 
grams to  meet  skill  shortages; 

To  increase  the  efQciency  of  the  em- 
ployment services  in  matching  jobs  and 
men; 

To  handle  Government  procurement  so 
as  to  minimize  its  pressiu-e  on  prices; 

To  dispose  of  surplus  Government 
stockpiles  to  alleviate  shortages  of  raw 
materials ; 

To  manage  farm  programs  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  as  well  as  equitable 
returns. 

But  efforts  of  the  Government  alone 
will  not  be  enough.  The  cooperation  of 
business  and  labor  is  essential  for  suc- 
cess. 

In  the  past  year,  most  businessmen 
who  had  a  choice  in  setting  prices  and 
most  trade  imions  that  negotiated  wage 
contracts  acted  responsibly.  They  did 
so  because  they  took  account  of  the  na- 
tional interest  and  saw  that  it  was  also 
their  own. 

If  business  and  labor  were  to  consider 
only  their  own  short-run  interests — 

Each  union  might  seek  a  wage  increase 
which  exceeds  the  most  recent  settle- 
ment by  some  other  union; 

Each  business  might  strive  to  achieve 
a  new  profit  record  by  translating  strong 
demand  into  higher  prices,  whether  or 
not  costs  have  increased. 

But  when  business  and  labor  consider 
the  national  interest — and  their  own 
longer  run  interests — they  realize  that 
such  actions  would  have  only  one  result: 
a  wage-price  spiral  which  is  In  the  in- 
terest of  netther. 

If  unions  now  attempt  to  recoup  in 
wages  aU  m  the  past  or  anticipated  ad- 
vance In  tfte  cost  of  living — in  addition 
to  the  productivity  trend; 

If  businesses  now  seek  to  pass  along 
rising  costs  when  it  would  be  po  sible  to 
absorb  them  V  <lo  not  reduce  prices  when 
costs  fall; 

Then  the  r^ult  will  be  just  such  a 
spiral — damaging  to  business,  dsonaging 
to  labor,  and  disai«trous  to  the  Nation. 

Once  again,  I  appeal  to  business  and 
labor — in  their  own  interest  and  that  of 
the  Nation — for  the  utmost  restraint  and 
responsibility  in  wage  and  price  deci- 
sions. 

INTEBNATIONAI.  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

The  current  year  is  a  critical  one  for 
our  international  economic  policies  and 
for  the  economic  progress  of  the  world 
commimity. 

As  the  largest  single  market  and  source 
of  capital,  the  United  States  carries  spe- 
cial responsibilities. 

TSAOK 

This  administration  Is  committed  to 
reducing  barriers  to  intematioD>>J  trade, 
as  demonstrated  by  my  recc-^Vi  action 
terminating  the  1954  escape  clause  action 


on  watches,  and  rolling  back  the  special 
tariff  on  imports  of  glass. 

The  Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions is  now  entering  its  final  and  most 
critical  phase.  I  emphasize  once  more 
how  important  this  great  attempt  to  lib- 
eralize world  trade  is  for  all  the  devel- 
oped and  developing  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

After  more  than  4  years  of  discussion, 
it  is  essential  that  the  participants  now 
resolve  the  many  complex  problems  that 
still  remain.  It  would  Indeed  be  a  trage- 
dy if  the  wide  authority  granted  to  the 
President  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  were  allowed  to  lapse  unused. 
Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  splen- 
did opportunity  to  incsrease  world  trade. 
It  must  not  be  lost. 

But  the  Kennedy  round  is  not  the  end 
of  the  road.  We  must  look  beyond  the 
negotiations  in  Geneva  to  further  prog- 
ress in  the  years  ahead.  We  must  begin 
to  shape  a  trade  policy  for  the  next 
decade  that  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
both  the  less  developed  and  the  advanced 
countries. 

We  should  seize  every  opportunity  to 
build  and  enlarge  bridges  of  peaceful  ex- 
change with  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  should 
have  the  ability  to  adapt  our  policies  to 
whatever  political  circumstances  or  com- 
mercial opportunities  may  present  them- 
selves. I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide authority  to  expand  our  trade  rela- 
tions with  Eastern  Europe  and  the  So- 
viet Union. 

AID 

Although  1966  was  a  relatively  good 
year  for  world  economic  growth,  average 
output  in  developing  countries  rose  by 
less  than  $3  a  person. 

There  were,  however,  encouraging  signs 
of  progress.  Developing  nations  demon- 
strated a  willingness  to  take  difficult  but 
necessary  steps  to  help  themselves. 
India,  for  example,  revised  her  foreign 
exchange  and  agricultural  policies  to  pro- 
mote more  rapid  growth. 

Among  the  wealthier  nations,  stronger 
efforts  were  made  to  assist  the  develop- 
ment of  the  poorer  countries.  Canada 
and  Japan  increased  their  assistance  pro- 
grams. Major  free  world  aid  donors 
Joined  in  new  groups  to  coordinate  their 
flow  of  aid. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  re- 
spond constructively  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  developing  natlohs.  We  will  give 
first  priority  to  fighting  the  evils  of  hun- 
ger, disease,  and  ignorance  in  those  free 
world  countries  which  are  resolutely  com- 
mitted to  helping  themselves. 

There  should,  however,  be  increasing 
efforts  to  make  both  the  receiving  and 
giving  of  aid  a  matter  for  creative  inter- 
national partnership.  We  shall  there- 
fore— 

Continue  to  support  enthusiastically,  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  our  balance- 
of-payments  position,  such  promising 
cooperative  regional  efforts  as  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  the  Inter-American, 
the  Asian,  and  the  African  Development 
Banks,  and  the  Mekong  Development 
Fund  of  the  United  Nations; 

Further  encourage  the  coordinated  ex- 
tension and  expansion  of  aid  by  the  ma- 
jor donor  countries  in  ways  that  result  in 
an  equitable  sharing  of  the  burden;  and 


Seek  the  cooperation  of  other  major 
donor  countries  this  year  in  replenishing 
the  resources  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association. 

BALANCE    OF   PATMENTS 

We  can  take  some  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  our  balance  of  payments  in 
1966  may  prove  to  have  been  in  surplus 
on  official  reserve  settlements.  Despite 
the  added  costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  imports,  our 
deficit  on  a  liquidity  basis  increased  only 
slightly  in  1966. 

But  we  cannot  relax  our  efforts  to  seek 
fxuther  improvement. 

Our  goal  in  the  coming  year  is  to 
continue  to  move  toward  balance-of -pay- 
ments equilibrium  as  rapidly  as  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  may  permit.  This  goal  will  be 
supported  through  measures  and  policies 
consistent  with  healthy  growth  at  home 
and  our  responsibilities  abroad. 

We  already  have  extended  and  rein- 
forced the  voluntary  restraint  programs 
for  corporate  investment  abroad  and  for 
foreign  lending  by  financial  institutions. 
I  am  counting  on  the  continued  full 
cooperation  of  businesses  and  banks  with 
these  programs  in  1967.  And  I  have 
instructed  all  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  intensify  their  efforts  to  limit 
the  dollar  drain  resulting  from  their 
activities. 

But  more  is  needed.  I  now  recom- 
mend the  following  steps: 

1.  The  Congress  should  extend  the 
interest  equalization  tax,  in  strength- 
ened form,  to  July  31,  1969.  This  tax 
has  proved  extremely  useful  in  limiting 
the  borrowing  of  developed  coimtries  in 
our  capital  markets  and  in  reinforcing 
the  Federal  Reserve  voluntary  program. 
As  we  move  toward  easier  money  in  the 
United  States,  foreign  borrowing  in  our 
financial  markets  may  tend  to  increase. 

1  am  thei^fore  requesting  authority  to 
adjust  the  rat^is  of  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  as  monetary  conditions  warrant, 
so  that  the  effective  impact  on  interest 
costs  can  be  varied  between  zero  and 

2  percent.  This  would  replace  the  pres- 
ent flat  1 -percent  impact. 

Moreover,  to  insure  against  possible 
anticipatory  increases  in  foreign  borrow- 
ing, I  am  also  requesting  that  the  tax 
be  imposed  at  rates  which  provide  an 
impact  of  2  percent  on  interest  costs 
while  the  legislation  is  imder  consider- 
ation by  Congress. 

2.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to  arrest 
the  increasing  gap  between  American 
travel  abroad  and  foreign  travel  here  is 
not  to  limit  the  former  but  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  the  latter.  I  shall  appoint 
In  the  near  future  a  special  industry- 
Government  task  force  to  make  specific 
recommendations  by  May  1, 1967,  on  how 
the  Federal  Government  can  best  stimu- 
late foreign  travel  to  the  United  States. 
After  a  careful  review  of  their  advice,  I 
shall  ask  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  to  take  the 
steps  that  seem  most  promising. 

3.  As  part  of  our  longrun  balance-of - 
payments  program.    I  shall  also — 

Request  continuation  and  expansion 
by  $4.5  billion  of  the  lending  authority 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  order  to 
support  the  expansion  of  exports; 
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Continue  to  urge  other  countries  to 
participate  in  the  development  of  better 
means  both  of  sharing  the  resource  bur- 
dens and  of  neutralizing  the  balance-of- 
payments  effect  arising  from  the  com- 
mon defense  and  foreign  assistance 
efforts. 

4.  For  the  longer  run  strength  of  our 
payments  balance,  we  should  intensify 
efforts  to — 

Stimulate  exporters'  interest  in  sup- 
plying foreign  markets; 

Enlist  the  support  of  the  financial 
oonununity  to  attract  additional  foreign 
investment  in  the  United  States; 

Encourage  further  development  of  for- 
eign capital  markets. 

IMPROVINO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
SYSTEM 

In  1966,  significant  progress  was  made 
toward  a  better  international  monetary 
system.  Through  close  consultation  and 
cooperation  among  the  financial  author- 
ities of  major  countries,  temporary 
strains  were  met  promptly  and  effec- 
tively. 

Two  large  forward  steps  were  taken  on 
the  road  to  international  monetary  re- 
form: wide  consensus  was  reached  on 
basic  principles  for  the  deliberate  cre- 
ation of  additional  reserve  assets;  and 
the  negotiations  advanced  to  a  second 
stage  in  which  all  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  are  participat- 
ing. 

An  even  greater  effort  must  be  made 
In  the  coming  year  to  improve  our  mone- 
tary system.  In  particular,  I  urge 
that — 

All  countries  participate  in  the  con- 
tinuing task  of  strengthening  the  basic 
monetary  arrangements  that  have  served 
the  world  so  well ; 

Both  surplus  and  deficit  countries  as- 
sume their  full  responsibility  for  proper 
adjustment  of  international  payments 
Imbalances,  and  cooperate  in  efforts  to 
lower  world  interest  rates; 

Pull  agreement  be  reached  on  a  con- 
structive contingency  plan  for  the  ade- 
quate and  orderly  growth  of  world  mone- 
tary reserves. 

HELPING    THE    DISADVANTAGED 

The  United  States  is  the  first  large 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world 
wealthy  enough  to  end  poverty  within  its 
borders.  There  are  many  fronts  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  We  are  moving  for- 
ward on  them  all. 

There  must  be  full  employment  so  that 
those  qualified  and  able  to  work  can  find 
jobs.  The  unemployment  rate  last  year 
was  the  lowest  in  13  years. 

Those  not  now  fully  qualified  must  be 
given  the  education  and  training,  the 
health  and  guidance  services  which  will 
enable  them  to  make  their  full  contribu- 
tion to  society.  We  have  greatly  in- 
creased our  aid  to  education  and  en- 
larged our  training  programs,  and  we 
will  expand  them  further. 

For  those  who  will  be  unable  to  earn 
adequate  incomes,  there  must  be  help — 
most  of  all  for  the  benefit  of  children, 
whose  misfortune  to  be  born  poor  must 
not  deprive  them  of  future  opportunity. 
We  have  increased  our  income  support, 
and  we  will  increase  it  further. 

Wherever  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
are    concentrated,    intensive    and    co- 


ordinated programs  to  break  the  cycle  of 
deprivation  and  dependency  must  con- 
tinue and  be  reinforced.  We  have  in- 
stituted these  programs  in  hundreds  of 
cities  and  rural  areas;  we  are  expanding 
them  and  designing  others. 

INCOME  GUARANTEES 

Completely  new  proposals  for  guaran- 
teeing minimum  incomes  are  now  under 
discussion.  They  range  from  a  "nega- 
tive income  tax"  to  a  complete  restruc- 
turing of  public  assistance  to  a  program 
of  residual  public  employment  for  all  who 
lack  private  jobs.  Their  advocates  in- 
clude some  of  the  sturdiest  defenders  of 
free  enterprise.  These  plans  may  or  may 
not  prove  to  be  practicable  at  any  time. 
And  they  are  almost  surely  beyond  our 
means  at  this  time.  But  we  must  ex- 
amine any  plan,  however  unconventional, 
which  could  promise  a  major  advance. 
I  intend  to  establish  a  commission  of 
leading  Americans  to  examine  the  many 
proposals  that  have  been  put  forward, 
reviewing  their  merits  and  disadvantages, 
and  reporting  in  2  years  to  me  and  the 
American  people. 

PUBLIC   ASSISTANCE 

Our  system  of  public  assistance  is  now 
30  years  old  and  has  obvious  faults.  The 
standards  of  need  set  by  many  States  are 
unrealistically  low;  benefits  are  further 
restricted  by  excessively  stringent  eligi- 
bility conditions.  In  some  respects  the 
system  perpetuates  dependency. 

1.  State  standards  of  need  are  miser- 
ably low.  In  18  States  a  family  of  4  is 
presumed  able  to  manage  for  a  month 
on  $45  a  person— or  less.  And  in  many 
States,  actual  payments  average  far  be- 
low their  own  standards  of  need. 

It  is  time  to  raise  payments  toward 
more  acceptable  levels. 

As  a  first  step,  I  ask  the  Congress  to 
require  that  each  State's  pasmaents  at 
least  meet  its  own  definition  of  need; 
and  that  its  definition  should  be  kept  up 
to  date  annually  as  conditions  change. 

2.  With  minor  exceptions,  payments 
under  public  assistance  are  reduced  dol- 
lar for  dollar  of  earnings  by  the  recipient, 
removing  any  incentive  to  accept  part- 
time  work.  We  should  encourage  self- 
help,  not  penalize  it. 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  100 
percent  tax  on  the  earnings  of  those  on 
public  assistance. 

I  shall  therefore  ask  Congress  to  enact 
payment  formulas  which  will  permit 
those  on  assistance  to  keep  some  part  of 
what  they  may  earn,  without  loss  of  pay- 
ments. 

3.  Many  recipients  of  public  assistance 
are  capable  of  receiving  training  which 
would  ultimately  make  them  self-sup- 
porting. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  make 
permanent  the  unemployed  parent  and 
community  work  and  training  programs 
associated  with  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children— AFDC — and  to  re- 
quire all  States  receiving  Federal  support 
under  AFDC  to  cooperate  in  making 
community  work  and  training  available 
for  the  unemployed  parents  of  dependent 
children. 

TRAINING   AND    EMPLOYMENT 

The  coexistence  of  job  vacancies  and 
idle  workers  unable  to  fill  them  repre- 


sents a  bitter  human  tragedy  and  an  in- 
excusable economic  waste.  One  of  so- 
ciety's most  creative  acts  is  the  training 
of  the  unemployed,  the  underemployed, 
or  the  formerly  imemployable  to  fill  those 
vacancies. 

A  dynamic  economy  demands  new  and 
changing  skills.  By  enabling  workers  to 
acquire  those  skills,  we  open  opportuni- 
ties for  individual  development  and  self- 
fulfillment.  And  we  make  possible  high- 
er production  without  inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

I  shall  ask  the  Congress  for  funds  to 
support  a  new  and  special  effort  to  train 
and  find  jobs  for  the  disadvantaged  who 
live  in  urban  ghettos. 

I  shall  also  propose  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal- 
State  emplojTnent  service. 

SOCIAL   SECUMTT 

Millions  of  aged  still  live  In  poverty. 
Millions  of  younger  Americans  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  more  adequate  retirement 
benefits  in  the  future. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  approve  an  overall 
20-percent  increase  in  our  social  security 
program.  We  can  increase  benefits  for 
all  social  security  beneficiaries  by  at  least 
15  percent,  raise  the  minimum  benefit  by 
59  percent  to  $70  a  month,  assure  work- 
ers with  25  years  of  coverage  at  least  $100 
a  month,  extend  medical  insurance  to 
disabled  beneficiaries,  and  allow  larger 
earnings  without  loss  of  benefits. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    INSURANCE 

Our  system  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance was  created  in  a  world  of  massive 
unemployment.  The  needs  of  a  high 
employment  economy  are  different.  To- 
day, when  jobs  are  available,  the  jobless 
who  exhaust  their  benefits  typically  need 
training,  guidance,  or  other  supportive 
services. 

Therefore,  I  am  asking  the  Congress 
to  consider  legislation  to  provide  such 
services  in  conjunction  with  extended 
benefits  to  the  long-term  unemployed,  to 
extend  the  protection- of  the  system  to 
additional  workers,  to  establish  more 
xmiformly  adequate  benefits,  and  to  cor- 
rect abuses. 

CITIES    AND    HOUSING 

The  American  city  is  not  obsolete;  it 
is  still  a  great  engine  for  economic  and 
social  progress.  But  cities  are  in  trouble, 
threatened  by  congestion,  pollution, 
crime,  poverty,  racial  tension,  slums,  and 
blight. 

Yesterday's  rural  poor  have  been  mov- 
ing to  the  city  just  as  many  of  the  Jobs 
they  seek  and  need  have  been  moving  to 
the  suburbs.  Inadequate  transportation 
and  discrimination  in  housing  make  it 
difficult  for  them  to  follow  the  jobs;  and 
deficiencies  of  education,  health,  and 
skills  compound  their  disadvantages. 

Most  cities  cannot  afford  the  massive 
expenditures  necessary  to  solve  these 
problems.  The  fiight  of  higher  income 
families  and  businesses  to  the  suburbs 
erodes  sources  of  revenue  for  the  cities, 
even  as  expenditure  demands  escalate. 
Inflexible  city  limits  have  created  a 
hodgepodge  of  local  taxing  jurisdictions, 
often  dividing  the  tax  base  from  the  need. 
The  cities  cannot  collect  for  the  many 
benefits  they  supply  to  residents  of  the 
suburbs. 
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The  problems  of  the  cities  flow  across 
Irrelevant  boundaries  established  by  his- 
torical accident.  So  solutions  must  draw 
on  the  resources  and  imagination  of  a 
larger  area.  Our  efforts  have  been  aimed 
to  encourage  a  metropolitan  approach 
to  metropolitan  problems. 

We  must  also  find  ways  to  enlist  more 
fully  the  resources  and  imagination  of 
private  enterprise  in  the  great  task  of 
restoring  our  cities. 

I  have  just  appointed  a  commission, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Paul 
H.  Douglas,  to  work  with  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
examine  problems  of  codes,  zoning,  tax- 
ation, and  development  standards  and  to 
reconunend  ways  to  increase  the  supply 
of  low-cost  housing.  I  am  convinced  that 
tills  study  can  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  urban  problems. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
pathbreaking  model  cities  legislation. 
The  Federal  Government  will  help  cities 
to  focus  all  available  programs  on  their 
needs — eventually  to  overwhelm  the 
problems  that  have  heretofore  over- 
whelmed the  cities. 

More  than  70  cities  will  have  completed 
their  plans  and  be  eligible  to  start  re- 
ceiving assistance  in  1968.  Federal  aid 
for  water  and  sewer  projects,  open  land 
conservation,  and  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation is  encouraging  a  more  coordinated 
approach  to  metropolitan  problems.  I 
seek  increased  appropriations  for  all  of 
these  programs.  And  I  shall  seek  au- 
thorization and  resources  for  a  greatly 
expanded  program  of  research  on  urban 
problems. 

Growth  in  the  nimiber  and  incomes  of 
American  families  will  require  us  to 
build  about  2  million  new  houses  a  year 
for  the  next  decade,  most  of  them  in  and 
around  cities.  Last  year,  housing  bore  a 
disproportionate  part  of  the  burden  of 
needed  restraint.  But  we  are  now  mov- 
ing into  a  period  of  renewed  homebuild- 
ing.  I  look  for  construction  to  rise 
briskly  during  1967. 

Federal  programs  for  fiscal  1968  will 
assist  in  construction  or  renovation  of 
165,000  housing  units  for  the  urban  poor, 
the  elderly,  and  the  handicapped.  The 
rent  supplement  program  will  contrib- 
ute to  this  goal. 

This  year  will  be  a  brightening  one  for 
the  housmg  industry;  it  can  also  be  a 
landmark  year  in  the  progress  and  evo- 
lution of  our  cities. 

EDUCATION    AND    HEALTH 

Individually  and  collectively,  Ameri- 
cans have  insatiable  appetites  for  more 
education  and  better  health.  Education 
and  health  contribute  both  to  individual 
well-being  and  to  the  Nation's  produc- 
tivity. But  far  too  many  of  our  urban 
and  rural  poor  are  denied  adequate  ac- 
cess to  either.  The  efficiency  of  our 
methods  of  education  and  of  providing 
medical  care  can  and  should  be 
strengthened. 

History  will  record  these  years  as  the 
time  when  this  Nation  awoke  to  its 
needs — and  its  limitations — in  education 
and  health.  The  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  Headstart,  the 
Teachers  Corps,  medicare,  medicaid,  and 
the  partnership  in  health  will  be  land- 
marks in  our  social  economic  develop- 
ment. 


I  shall  propose —      ] 

An  expanded  Headitart  program;  a 
follow-through  program  in  the  early 
years  of  school;  and  the  opening  of  other 
new  educational  opportunities  for  chil- 
dren; 

Both  legislative  and  administrative 
changes  to  accelerate  research  and  de- 
velopment on  more  efficient  and  effective 
ways  of  providing  health  resources; 

An  expanded  child  health  program,  in- 
cluding early  diagnosis  and  treatment,  a 
pilot  program  of  dental  care,  and  the 
training  of  additional  health  personnel 
to  provide  services  to  children. 

ABATING    POLtUTION 

A  polluted  environment  erodes  our 
health  and  well-being.  It  diminishes 
individual  vitality;  it  is  costly  to  indus- 
try and  agriculture;  It  has  debilitating 
effects  on  urban  and  regional  develop- 
ment; it  takes  some  of  the  joy  out  of  life. 

The  89th  Congress  enacted  important 
legislation  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
enviroxmient.  All  50  States  have  now 
slgnifled  their  intention  to  establish 
water  quality  standards  for  their  inter- 
state and  coastal  waters.  The  Federal 
Govenunent  is  assisting  State  and  local 
governments  through  comprehensive 
water  basin  planning,  and  is  providing 
financial  help  to  States  for  the  admin- 
istration of  water  pollution  control  and 
to  local  areas  for  the  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  facilities.  In  addition, 
we  are  studying  appropriate  methods  to 
encourage  industry  to  control  its  dis- 
charge of  pollutants. 

The  foundation  for  abating  air  pollu- 
tion was  laid  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1965.  But  the  air  over  every  city  proves 
that  further  steps  are  necessary. 

I  propose  that  we  get  on  with  the  jobs 
of  preserving  and  restoring  our  environ- 
ment. I  will  present  detailed  proposals 
on  control  of  air  pollution  in  another 
message. 

IMPROVING     OTJB    TAX     SYSTEM 

Our  tax  system  is  ofie  in  which  we  csin 
take  pride.  In  terms  of  fairness,  reve- 
nue productivity,  and  balanced  economic 
impact.  It  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
tax  system  in  the  world  today. 

Nevertheless,  it  can  be  improved.  As 
they  now  stand,  our  tax  laws  Impose  un- 
due burdens  on  some  and  grant  unfair 
benefits  to  others. 

A  system  as  complex  as  ours  cannot  be 
perfected  in  a  single  bill.  Rather,  the 
process  of  tax  reform  must  be  continu- 
ous, with  every  providon  of  the  law  sub- 
ject to  constant  examination  and  adjust- 
ment where  needed.  Moreover,  this 
work  of  basic  reform  should  proceed  In- 
dependently of  the  requirements  for  rais- 
ing taxes  or  the  opportunities  for  tax 
reduction. 

I  therefore  plan  to  submit  proposals  to 
the  Congress  to  improve  the  equity  of  our 
tax  system  and  reduce  economic  distor- 
tions. These  proposals  will  be  designed 
to  avoid  significant  budgetary  effects. 

As  one  specific  reform,  I  will  urge 
changes  to  deal  with  abuses  by  tax-ex- 
empt private  foimdatlons. 

IMPROVING  GOVERNMtNT   ORGANIZATION 

Separate  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Commerce  perpetuate  the  obsolete  no- 
tion that  there  is  fundamental  conflict 
between  the  interests  of  business  and 
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labor,  or  between  the  interests  of  either 
and  that  of  the  Nation. 

A  single  department  of  labor  and  busi- 
ness can  more  effectively  carry  out  those 
national  programs  which  affect  the  pri- 
vate productive  sector  as  a  whole.  The 
two  departments  share  many  common 
objectives;  their  interests  and  activities 
coincide  or  overlap  in — 

Fostering  economic  and  regional 
development; 

Matching  the  skills  of  labor  with  the 
needs  of  employers; 

Providing  more  jobs  at  better  wages; 

Avoiding  labor  disputes; 

Maintaining  a  fair  distribution  of  pri- 
vate incomes  without  inflation; 

Providing  stability  of  production  and 
jobs; 

Providing  basic  economic  and  social 
information  and  technical  services 
needed  by  both  private  and  public  sec- 
tors; 

Supf>orting  expansion  of  international 
trade  and  considering  its  impact  on  the 
domestic  economy. 

By  combining  these  activities,  we  can 
greatly  improve  efficiency,  reduce  costs, 
simplify  the  reporting  burden  on  busi- 
ness, provide  better  and  more  uniform 
statistics,  and  assure  that  the  views  and 
the  problems  of  the  private  sector  enter 
more  effectively  into  decisions  on  gen- 
eral economic  policy. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  support  my 
recommendation  for  a  new  department 
of  labor  and  business. 

OTHER    ECONOMIC    POLICIES 

1.  I  renew  four  recommendations 
made  in  my  Economic  Report  of  1966 
and  not  acted  upon  by  the  89th 
Congress : 

A  fair  system  of  charges  for  users  of 
highways,  aviation  facilities,  and  inland 
waterways,  to  improve  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  transportation  resources,  and  to 
reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for 
a  part  of  its  expenditures  on  facilities 
which  directly  beneflt  those  who  use 
them; 

Truth-in-lending  legislation,  to  pro- 
vide consiuners  with  a  full  and  clear 
statement  of  the  true  cost  of  credit; 

Stronger  regulation  of  savings  and 
loan  holding  companies; 

Provision  of  Federal  charters  for  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  our  system  of  thrift  institu- 
tions. 

2.  To  aid  the  advance  of  technology  on 
which  economic  progress  depends,  I  now 
urge  congressional  support  for — 

A  long-overdue  modernization  of  our 
patent  system; 

A  large-scale  program  of  research  in 
transportation. 

3.  Total  holdings  in  the  Nation's  stocl:- 
pile  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
now  stand  at  $6.5  billion.  Of  this 
amount,  $3.4  billion  are  excess  to  our 
defense  needs  as  presently  determined. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  disposed  of 
excess  stockpile  materisds  valued  at 
slightly  more  than  $1  billion  without  dis- 
ruption of  the  domestic  economy  or  the 
normal  channels  of  trade. 

The  last  session  of  the  Congress 
authorized  disposal  of  excess  stockpile 
material  valued  at  $782  million.  I  will 
ask  the  Congress  for  authority  to  dispose 
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of  additional  stockpile  excesses,  bringing 
to  about  $2  billion  the  present  value  of 
excess  stockpile  material  available  for 
disposal. 

I  believe  that  we  should  relieve  tax- 
payers of  the  burden  of  carrying  un- 
aeeded  surplus  stocks,  and  provide  busi- 
nesses and  workers  with  the  materials 
necessary  to  assure  continued  high  levels 
of  production. 

4.  The  resp>onsibility  which  we  share 
with  the  States  to  ensure  that  our  banks 
and  thrift  Institutions  are  honest,  com- 
petent, and  competitive  is  a  continuing 
function  demanding  constant  attention. 
We  must  continue  to  encourage  the  or- 
derly and  progressive  development  of  a 
financial  system  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  growing  and  dynamic  econ- 
omy. 

I  urge  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  con- 
tinue and  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  co- 
ordinate their  regulatory  policies  and 
procedures,  and  to  improve  their  exam- 
ination methods. 

AFTER   VIETNAM 

Despite  all  our  efforts  for  an  honorable 
peace  in  Vietnam,  the  war  continues.  I 
cannot  predict  when  it  will  end.  Thus 
our  plans  must  assume  its  long  duration. 
But  peace  will  return — and  it  could  re- 
turn sooner  than  we  dare  expect. 

When  hostilities  do  end,  we  will  be 
faced  with  a  great  opportunity,  and  a 
challenge  how  best  to  use  that  oppor- 
tunity. The  resources  now  being  claimed 
by  the  war  can  be  diverted  to  peaceful 
uses  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  can 
hasten  the  attainment  of  the  great  goals 
upon  which  we  have  set  our  sights. 

If  we  keep  our  eyes  firmly  fixed  on 
those  goals — and  if  we  plan  wisely — we 
need  have  no  fear  that  the  bridge  from 
war  to  peace  will  exact  a  wasteful  toll 
of  idle  resources,  human  or  material. 

But  when  that  welcome  day  of  peace 
arrives,  we  will  need  quick  adjustments 
in  our  economic  policies.  We  must  be 
prepared  for  those  adjustments,  ready  to 
act  rapidly — both  to  avoid  interruption 
to  our  prosperity  and  to  take  full  and 
Immediate  advantage  of  our  opportuni- 
ties. 

Planning  for  peace  has  been  an  im- 
portant activity  in  many  executive  agen- 
cies. But  the  effort  needs  to  be  stepped 
up  and  integrated. 

Accordingly,  I  am  instructing  the 
heads  of  the  relevant  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  to  begin  at  once  a 
major  and  coordinated  effort  to  review 
our  readiness.   I  have  asked  them — 

To  consider  possibilities  and  priorities 
for  tax  reduction ; 

To  prepare,  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  plans  for  quick  adjustments  of 
monetary  and  financial  policies; 

To  determine  which  high  priority  pro- 
grams can  be  quickly  expanded; 

To  determine  priorities  for  the  longer 
range  expansion  of  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  American  people,  both 
through  new  and  existing  programs; 

To  study  and  evaluate  the  future  direc- 
tion of  Federal  financial  support  to  our 
States  and  local  governments; 


To  examine  ways  in  which  the  transi- 
tion to  peace  can  be  smoothed  for  the 
workers,  companies,  and  communities 
now  engaged  in  supplying  our  defense 
needs,  and  the  men  released  from  our 
Armed  Forces. 

I  have  directed  that  initial  reports  be 
prepared  on  all  of  these  and  related  prob- 
lems, and  that  thereafter  they  be  kept 
continuously  up  to  date. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  task  for  1967  is  to  sustain  further 
soimd  and  rewarding  economic  progress 
while  we  move  toward  solutions  for  the 
problems  we  met  in  1966.  It  will  re- 
quire a  fiexible  and  delicate  balance  of 
economic  policies. 

Above  all,  we  must  guard  against  any 
interruption  of  our  prosperity.  The 
steady  advance  of  jobs  and  incomes  Is 
our  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  battle 
against  poverty  and  discrimination  at 
home.  And  it  undergirds  our  policy 
around  the  world. 

Yet  we  must  be  equally  alert  to  the 
dangers  of  inflation. 

In  his  Economic  Report  of  January 
1956,  President  Eisenhower  wrote: 

The  continuance  of  general  prosperity  can- 
not be  taken  for  granted.  In  a  high-level 
economy  like  ours,  neither  the  threat  of 
InSatlon  nor  the  threat  of  recession  can 
ever  be  very  distant.  .  .  .  The  only  rigid 
rule  we  can  aSord  to  admit  to  our  minds 
is  the  principle  that  the  best  way  to  fight 
a  recession  Is  to  try  to  prevent  it  from 
occurring. 

Only  18  months  later,  the  sharpest 
recession  of  the  entire  postwar  period 
began — which  also  led  to  the  largest 
peacetime  budget  deficit  in  our  history. 
Over  the  same  18  months,  both  consumer 
prices  and  wholesale  prices  advanced  5  Vi 
percent — considerably  faster  than  in  the 
18  months  since  June  1965. 

That  history  does  not  invalidate  but 
rather  reinforces  President  Eisenhower's 
proposition.  Neither  the  threat  of  in- 
flation nor  of  recession  is  ever  distant  in 
a  high-level  economy. 

How  can  we  steer  between  these  dan- 
gers, and — at  the  same  time — supply  the 
needs  of  national  defense,  strengthen 
our  overseas  payments,  relieve  the  in- 
equities of  tight  money  and  high  inter- 
est rates,  maintain  the  momentum  of 
social  progress,  and  provide  the  growth 
of  incomes  which  lets  each  of  us  move 
toward  fulfilling  his  private  aspirations? 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  find  such 
a  course.  We  will  continue  to  coordi- 
nate the  tools  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  to  the  common  goal — the  sound, 
balanced,  and  noninflationary  advance 
of  production  and  incomes.  We  are 
steering  toward  lower  interest  rates,  a 
better  balance  in  our  economy,  a  budget 
and  a  social  security  prograpi  that  re- 
flect national  priorities. 

There  will  be  surprises  in  store  along 
the  way.  We  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
them  swiftly  and  flexibly.  And  I  think 
we  are.  The  tools  of  economic  policy  are 
not  perfect;  but  they  are  far  better  un- 
derstood and  accepted — in  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  private  community — 
than  ever  before. 

We  have  surely  proved  over  recent 
years  that  economic  progress  does  not 
need  to  be  interrupted  by  frequent  re- 
cessions.    And,    although   prices   have 


risen  faster  in  the  past  year  and  a  half 
than  we  expected  or  wished,  we  have 
done  better  than  in  most  similar  periods 
of  our  economic  history.  And  we  have 
done  it  without  burdensome  controls  on 
prices  or  wages. 

The  Federal  Goverrmient  cannot  do 
the  whole  job — or  even  very  much  of  it. 
Production  and  incomes  arise  from  the 
strength  and  skill  of  workers,  the  inge- 
nuity of  managements,  the  willingness  of 
savers  to  risk  their  capital,  the  genius  of 
Inventors  and  engineers,  the  patience  of 
teachers,  the  devotion  of  local  public 
servants — the  contributions  of  all  who 
participate  in  our  economy. 

Yet  the  Federal  Government  has  a  role 
of  leadership  and  a  responsibility  for 
coordination. 

The  Congress  defined  that  role  in  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946: 

It  is  the  continuing  poUcy  and  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  .  .  .  with  the 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  industry,  agri- 
culture, labor,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  coordinate  and  utilize  all  of  its 
plans,  functions,  and  resources  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  and  maintaining,  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  foster  and  promote  free 
competitive  enterprise  and  the  general  wel- 
fare .  .  .  useful  employment  opportunities 
...  for  those  able,  willing  and  seeking  to 
work,  and  to  promote  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power. 

Our  economic  policies  for  1967  respond 
to  that  mandate. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
January  26,  1967. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  President  for  his  balanced 
and  constructive  report  on  the  state  of 
the  economy. 

At  a  time  when  our  attention  is 
focused  on  the  year  ahead,  the  Presi- 
dent's report  performs  a  valuable  serv- 
ice by  placing  1967  in  perspective  and  by 
reminding  us  of  how  far  we  have  come 
since  the  dark  days  of  February  1961. 
We  have  reached  the  administration's 
first-stage  target  of  less  than  4  percent 
unemployment;  we  have  added  nearly  9 
million  jobs;  we  have  signficantly  low- 
ered the  number  of  those  living  m  pov- 
erty; and  we  have  experienced  an  amaz- 
ing growth  rate  of  5V2  percent  a  year. 

President  Johnson  nevertheless  has 
not  glossed  over  the  very  real  problems 
which  still  confront  the  economy — and 
this  Congress — in  1967.  In  particular, 
he  recognizes  the  concern  of  all  Ameri- 
cans over  the  price  increases  of  the  past 
year  and  the  threat  of  continued  in- 
creases this  year.  As  he  notes,  much  of 
the  recent  price  Increase  can  largely  be 
traced  to  the  spm-t  of  demand  beginning 
in  mid-1965,  as  we  stepped  up  our  effort 
in  Vietnam  and  as  private  investment 
continued  to  boom.  Although  the  result- 
ing price  increases  were  less  than  in 
other  comparable  periods,  such  as  the 
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Korean  war,  they  present  a  clear  warn- 
ing that  firm  policies  are  needed  in  1967 
to  assure  Improvement. 

To  meet  the  problem  of  inflation,  the 
President  has  proposed  a  prudent  mix- 
ture of  policies.  In  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent has  wisely  pointed  out  the  need  to 
Improve  the  eflQciency  of  our  latmr  mar- 
kets in  matching  jobs  and  men.  We 
have  now  reached  the  critical  point  be- 
yond which  imemployment  cannot  be 
easily  reduced  by  expanding  demand,  for 
such  a  course  would  produce  a  sharp  rise 
in  prices.  We  must  instead  place  even 
more  emphasis  on  training  the  hard-core 
unemployed  and  on  bringing  qualified 
workers  and  suitable  vacancies  together 
more  quickly  and  at  less  cost  to  every- 
one concerned. 

These  measures  will  move  us  in  the 
right  direction.  But  they  will  not  reduce 
or  eliminate  all  inflationary  pressures 
overnight.  We  must  recognize  that  only 
a  severe  recession  could  entirely  halt  or 
reverse  the  recent  price  Increases,  and 
that  a  balanced  growth  of  the  economy 
in  the  year  ahead  will  undoubtedly  be 
accompanied  by  some  price  increases.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  all  the  more  impor- 
tant that  business  and  labor  respond  to 
the  President's  call  for  restraint  in  their 
decisions  on  wages  and  prices.  His  re- 
port realistically  acknowledges  t^e  pres- 
sures placed  upon  workers  and  employers 
by  the  recent  rise  in  prices — but  It  also 
points  forcefully  to  the  dangers  of  a 
wage-price  spiral,  if  both  parties  now  at- 
tempt to  recoup  all  of  the  past  or  antici- 
pated advance  in  prices. 

The  year  ahead  will  not  be  an  easy  one 
on  the  economic  front,  but  the  President 
has  charted  a  course  which  deserves  the 
support  of  this  Congress  and  the  country 
at  large. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S   ECONOMIC 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  errors 
and  omissions  of  economic  policy  in  1966 
are  now  coming  back  to  haunt  the  ad- 
ministration. It  is  evident  from  the  1967 
Economic  Report  that  there  is  no  easy 
way  out  of  the  economic  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  administration's  mismanage- 
ment of  the  economy  last  year. 

The  dilemmas  which  face  the  admin- 
istration this  year  have  produced  curi- 
ous and  potentially  dangerous  contradic- 
tions in  the  President's  proposals. 

First,  the  administration  admits  that 
inflation,  particularly  from  the  cost  side, 
will  continue  to  be  a  serious  problem, 
with  no  early  or  simple  solution  in  sight. 
In  spite  of  this  expression  of  concern,  it 
has  proposed  a  sharp  increase  in  spend- 
ing that  will  result  in  substantial  budget 
deficits  that  will,  without  question, 
exert  additional  Inflationary  pressures 
throughout  the  year.  Even  more  to  the 
point  is  the  strong  likelihood  that  cur- 
rent spending  estimates  will  prove  too 


low  and  revenue  estimates  too  high,  re- 
sulting in  deficits  siJostantially  greater 
than  those  now  predicted.  Furthermore, 
the  administration  is  proposing  increases 
in  personal  and  corporate  income  taxes, 
as  well  as  new  social  security  taxes  wliich. 
in  the  final  analysis,  may  themselves 
cause  an  upward  push  on  business  costs 
and  prices. 

Second,  the  administration  foresees  a 
slowdown  in  growth  in  the  first  half  of 
the  current  year,  and  a  speedup  in 
growth  in  the  second  half.  This  fore- 
cast is  almost  directly  the  opposite  of 
that  now  being  made  by  most  private 
economists.  There  is  a  strong  chance 
that  the  rate  of  economic  advance  will 
fall  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  when 
the  investment  tax  credit  will  really  be- 
gin to  bite  into  business  spending  for 
plant  and  equipment.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  administration's  pro- 
posal for  an  increase  in  corporate  and 
personal  taxes  to  take  effect  July  1  can- 
not be  supported  on  economic  grounds 
at  this  time. 

Third,  the  administration  believes 
that  interest  rates  should  be  lowered  In 
order  to  correct  the  dlstortfcns  and  im- 
balances which  arose  from^its  high-ln- 
terest-rate  policy  of  last  year.  Yet 
based  on  conservative  estimates,  it  pro- 
poses $9.4  billion  in  regular  Treasury 
borrowing,  net  agency  borrowing,  and 
participation  sales.  The  result  of  these 
Federal  activities  in  ttie  financial  mar- 
kets will  make  it  difiicult.  perhaps  im- 
possible, to  lower  interest  rates. 

Fourth,  the  balance  of  payments  is 
likely  to  suffer  further  deterioration  next 
year.  The  administration's  goal  to 
lower  interest  rates,  while  desirable  on 
domestic  grounds,  poses  the  risk  of  a 
massive  outflow  of  funds  that  could 
create  a  balance-of-payments  deficit  of 
crisis  proportions. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in  its 
annual  hearings  next  month,  will  want 
to  give  careful  consideration  to  these 
and  other  apparent  contradictions  in 
the  administration's  economic  proposals. 
Unless  policies  this  year  are  carefully 
tailored  for  their  economic,  as  opposed 
to  their  political  impact,  the  Nation  is 
likely  to  face  an  economy  market  by 
more  serious  inflation,  substantially 
slower  growth — possiWy  even  a  reces- 
sion— and  a  sharp  worsening  in  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments position. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HOUSE 
RECORDING  STUDIO 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  105(c) ,  Public  Law  624, 
84th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  House 
Recording  Studio  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Steed,  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Irwin,  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Devine.  of  Ohio. 


COMMirrEE   ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  182)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  182 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  during 
the  remainder  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries shall  be  composed  of  thirty-four 
members. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OP  THIS  WEEK  AND  THE 
WEEK  OF  JANUARY  30,  1967 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Upon  flnlshing  the 
business  for  today,  we  will  have  finished 
the  business  for  the  week,  and  It  will  be 
our  purpose  to  ask  to  go  over  to  Monday. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  are  just 
now  finishing  the  constitution  of  the 
committees,  and  there  will  be  no  legisla- 
tive business  of  any  great  importance 
next  week.  So  we  do  not  intend  to  send 
out  notices  to  Members. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  JANUARY 
30, 1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING    WITH    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  Calendar  Wednesday  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SEPARA-nON    OF    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  2,  1947,  under  the  Legislative 
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Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  two  large 
subject  areas — the  area  of  education  and 
that  of  labor — were  joined  together  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  one 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

There  was  at  that  time  perhaps  some 
justification  for  uniting  these  two  sub- 
jects under  a  single  committee. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  47  stand- 
ing committees  in  the  House,  a  cumber- 
some structure  with  no  planned  or  logi- 
cal organization.  Mr.  Wadsworth  of 
New  York,  in  an  effort  to  help  correct 
what  he  termed  "this  hodgepodge  con- 
gtomeration  of  conunittees  in  the  House" 
recommended  the  consolidation  plan 
which  was  considered  and  accepted  as 
most  practical  and  feasible.  It  was  Mr. 
Wadsworth  who  thought  and  suggest- 
ed that  "the  Committee  on  Labor  might 
well  absorb  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation." 

Knowing  the  House  as  I  do  from  my 
experience  here  of  14  years,  12  of  which 
were  served  as  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  I  feel  sure 
that  even  at  the  time  of  this  action  there 
was  skepticism  among  the  Members, 
skepticism  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
long  months  of  study  and  discussion  de- 
voted to  this  entire  question  of  reorgani- 
zation. 

Yet  even  conceding  the  point  that  suf- 
ficient reason  existed  at  that  time  to 
combine  the  subjects  of  education  and 
labor  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  there  is 
present  today  no  justification  for  this 
common  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

The  individual  areas  of  education  and 
of  labor,  which  though  not  unwieldy 
were  large  in  1946,  are  in  1967  giants. 
The  scope  of  each  has  broadened  to  al- 
most inconceivable  limits  with,  of  course, 
the  proportionate  advances  In  the  field 
of  education  being  greater. 

The  diversity  of  each  from  the  other 
has  Increased  with  the  expansion  of 
each.  Interrelationships  exist,  but  to  no 
greater  extent  than  among  other  subject 
matters  dealt  with  by  our  Government 
in  general  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  particular. 

Now  it  has  come  that  we  have  the  vital 
subject  of  education,  which  Is  the  basis 
of  all  growth  and  progress  In  our  coun- 
try—and I  might  add  the  hope  for  solu- 
tion to  many  of  oiu-  problems — grouped 
with  the  sensitive  subject  of  labor,  which 
Involves  our  Nation's  economy,  entire 
capacity  for  production  and  thus  direct- 
ly our  standard  of  living. 

Under  the  executive  branch's  classifi- 
cation of  subject  areas,  education  and 
labor  fall  into  two  separate,  distinct  De- 
partments—that of  Health,  Education, 
»nd  Welfare  and  that  of  Labor.  And  as 
you  know,  there  Is  now  a  Presidential 
recommendation  to  combine  this  latter 
Department  with  another,  involving  yet 
other  subject  areas  and  serving  to  widoi 
thus  further  the  chasm,  legislatively 
leaking,  between  education  and  labor. 

Development  of  huge  new  Federal  pro- 
p«nis  In  each  area  has  not  necessarily 
W  to  Increased  proximity  of  the  sub- 
jects. This  development  has  added  com- 


plexities and  with  them  additional  study 
and  work  required  in  each  area. 

Alone,  the  increase  in  the  sheer  volume 
of  legislation  In  each  area  has  been 
phenomenal.  It  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  for  a  single  Member  to  be 
knowledgeable  in  both  the  subjects  of 
education  and  labor.  This  difficulty  nat- 
urally extends  Itself  to  the  committee 
staff  members. 

We  are,  as  Mr.  Wadsworth  was.  as 
much  concerned  with  the  psychological 
aspects  of  a  Member's  committee  assign- 
ment as  we  are  with  the  pure  mechanics 
of  his  position.  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  all  men,  must  be 
convinced  that  the  work  they  are  doing 
Is  Important,  necessary  in  order  to  be 
able  to  perform  to  capacity. 

However,  that  which  is  required  of  a 
conscientious  member  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has  moimted  to 
heights  never  dreamed  of  even  20  years 
ago.  Therefore,  there  is  no  valid  argu- 
ment that  separation  would  reduce  the 
prestige  or  responsibility  of  the  members 
of  the  two  individual  committees  be- 
cause the  work  of  each  would  be  more 
limited  in  scope  and  reduced  from  that 
done  by  the  conamittee  as  it  now  stands, 
combining  the  two  fields.  True,  the  work 
would  be  lessened,  but  only  in  volume  and 
variety  not  in  importance.  Separated, 
each  field  would  offer  even  greater  poten- 
tial and  challenge  to  a  Member. 

By  allowing  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  to  stand  as  a  single  unit 
which  functions  In  two  very  large  and 
very  different  realms  of  responsibility,  we 
are  encouraging  a  single  unit  of  cre- 
scendo purview  and  power.  I  believe  we 
have  reached  the  point  of  centralization 
of  too  much  diversified  responsibility  in 
one  committee  and  concentration  of  too 
varied  a  workload  upon  its  members 
and  Its  staff. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  I  have  come  to- 
day to  Introduce  a  resolution  which 
would  dissolve  the  present  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  establish 
a  major  Committee  on  Education,  con- 
sisting of  25  members,  and  a  major  Com- 
mittee on  Labor,  consisting  of  25  mem- 
bers. 

Just  a  little  less  than  4  years  ago,  I 
introduced  In  this  body  an  almost  Identl- 
cal  resolution.  Actually,  this  differs  from 
my  original  proposal  only  in  that  it  in- 
cludes Jurisdiction  designations  for  sev- 
eral major  programs  enacted  since  1963. 

Hie  need  for  the  separation  of  educa- 
tion and  labor  existed  at  the  time  of  my 
first  resolution;  the  need  is  imperatiye 
now. 

During  this  period  of  Inaction  since  my 
plea  in  the  88th  Congress  for  this  divi- 
sion, no  less  than  three  major  govern- 
mental organizations  have  resulted  from 
legislation  originating  from  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  They  are,  of 
course,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oportu- 
nity,  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  and  the  Manpower 
Administration  which,  although  it  in- 
cludes other  previously  enacted  pro- 
grams, is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  administering  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act. 

I  repeat — ^the  need  is  Imminent. 


We  must  have  this  separation  of  edu- 
cation and  labor.  We  must  have  it  in 
order  to  guarantee  thorough  study  and 
careful  deliberation  of  all  the  problons 
and  proposals  related  to  each  individual 
area.  We  must  have  it  to  insure  well  in- 
formed Members  who  have  adequate  time 
and  the  assistance  of  a  specialized  com- 
mittee staff  to  remain  current  in  that 
particular  area  and  sufficient  interest  to 
prompt  logical  conclusions  and  Intelli- 
gent projections. 

I  intend  to  ask  for  a  hearing  and  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time,  and  I  respectfully 
urge  the  serious  attention  of  all  Members 
of  this  House  to  this  proposal. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  183),  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  183 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Committee  on  Agricttltuke  :  Page  Belcher, 
Oklahoma;  Charles  M.  Teague,  California; 
Catherine  May,  Washington;  Robert  Dole, 
Kansas;  Oeorge  V.  Hansen.  Idaho;  WlUlam 
C.  Wampler,  Virginia;  George  A.  Goodling. 
Pennsylvania;  Clarence  E.  MlUer,  Ohio;  J. 
Herbert  Burke,  Florida;  Robert  B.  Mathlas. 
California;  Wiley  Mayne,  Iowa;  John  Zwach, 
Minnesota;  Thomas  S.  Kleppe,  North  Dakota; 
Robert  D.  Price,  Texas;  John  T.  Myers.  Indi- 
ana. 

CoMMtTTEE  ON  AppBOPBiATioNs :  William  H. 
Harrison,  Wyoming;  Louis  C.  Wyman,  New 
Hampshire;  Burt  L.  Talcott,  California;  Char- 
lotte T.  Reld.  nilnols;  Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr., 
Michigan. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  WUliam  H. 
Bates,  Massachusetts;  Lieslle  C.  Arends,  nil- 
nols; Alvln  E.  O'Konskl,  Wisconsin;  William 
G.  Bray,  Indiana;  Bob  Wilson,  California; 
Charles  S.  Gubser,  California;  Charles  E. 
Chamberlain,  Michigan;  Alexander  Pimle, 
New  York;  Durward  G.  Hall,  Missouri;  Don- 
ald D.  Clancy.  Ohio;  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Ver- 
mont; Richard  S.  Bchweiker,  Pennsylvania; 
Charles  A.  Halleck,  Indiana;  Carleton  J.  King, 
New  York;  William  L.  Dickinson,  Alabama; 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  Ohio;  James  V. 
Smith,  Oklahoma. 

CoMBcrrrEE  on  BAirKoro  and  Cttbxbmct: 
William  B.  Wldnall,  New  Jersey;  Paul  A. 
Pino,  New  York;  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  New 
Jersey;  Seymour  Halpem,  New  YOTk;  W.  E. 
(BUI)  Brock,  Tennessee;  Del  Clawson.  Cali- 
fornia; Albnt  W.  Johnson,  Pennsylvania; 
J.  William  Stanton,  Ohio;  Chester  L.  Mlze. 
Kansas;  Sherman  P.  Uoyd,  Utah;  Benjamin 
B.  Blackburn,  Georgia;  Garry  E.  Brown, 
Michigan;  Lawrence  G.  Williams,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Chalmers  P.  Wylle,  Ohio. 

COMMTTTEK  ON  THE  DiSTUCT  OF  OOLVKBIA: 

Ancher  Nelsen,  Minnesota;  WUliam  L. 
Springer,  Illinois;  Alvin  E.  CKonskl,  Wis- 
consin; WUliam  H.  Harsha,  Ohio;  Charles 
MoC.  Mathlas,  Jr.,  Maryland;  Frank  J.  Hor- 
ton.  New  York;  Joel  T.  Broyhlll,  Virginia; 
Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  Kansas;  GUbert  Oude,  Mary- 
land; John  Zwach,  Minnesota;  Sam  Steiger, 
Arizona. 

CoMScrrTKZ  on  Edttcation  and  Labob:  WU- 
liam H.  Ayres,  Ohio;  Albert  H.  Qule,  Minne- 
sota;  Charles  E.  GoodeU,  New  York;  John 
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M.  Ashbrook,  Oblo;  Alpbonzo  Bell,  Califor- 
nia; Ogden  R.  Reld,  New  York;  Edward  J. 
G\iniey,  Florida;  Jobn  N.  Erlenborn,  Illinois; 
WlUlam  J.  Scberle,  Iowa;  Jobn  R.  Dellenback, 
Oregon;  Marvin  L.  Escb,  Michigan;  Edwin 
D.  Eshleman,  Pennsylvania;  James  C.  Gard- 
ner, Nortb  Carolina;  William  A.  Stelger, 
Wisconsin. 

COMicrrnx  on  Foreign  Affaibs:  Frances 
P.  Bolton,  Ohio;  E.  Ross  Adair,  Indiana;  WU- 
Uam  S.  MalUlard,  CalUornla;  Peter  H.  B. 
Frellngbuysen,  New  Jersey;  William  S. 
Broomfleld,  Michigan;  J.  Irving  Wballey, 
Pennsylvania;  H.  R.  Gross,  Iowa;  E.  Y.  Berry, 
South  Dakota;  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl,  nu- 
noia;  P.  Bradford  Morse,  Massachusetts:  Ver- 
non W.  Thomson,  Wisconsin;  James  G.  Ful- 
ton, Pennsylvania;  Paul  Flndley,  Illinois; 
John  Buchanan,  Alabama;  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
Ohio. 

COMMriTEE    ON    GOVEXNIAENT    OPERATIONS: 

Florence  P.  Dwyer,  New  Jersey;  Ogden  R. 
Reld,  New  York;  Frank  J.  Horton,  New  York; 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  Illinois;  John  N.  Erlen- 
born, Illinois;  John  W.  Wydler,  New  York; 
Robert  Dole,  Kansas;  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr., 
Ohio;  Jack  Edwards,  Alabama;  Guy  Vander 
Jagt,  Michigan;  John  T.  Myers,  Indiana; 
Fletcher  Thompson,  Georgia;  William  O. 
Cowger,  Kentucky,  Margaret  M.  Heckler, 
Massachusetts;  Gilbert  Gude,  Maryland. 

Committee  on  House  Administration: 
Glenard  P.  Lipscomb,  California;  Robert  J. 
Corbett,  Pennsylvania;  Charles  E.  Chamber- 
lain. Michigan;  Charles  E.  Goodell,  New 
York;  Samuel  L.  Devlne,  Ohio;  William  L. 
Dickinson,  Alabama;  James  C.  Cleveland, 
New  Hampshire;  John  Kyi,  Iowa;  Albert  H. 
Quie,  Minnesota;  Fred  Schwengel,  Iowa; 
William  O.  Cowger,  Kentucky. 

COMMITTEK  ON  INTERIOR  AND  iNStTUlR  AF- 
FAIRS: John  p.  Saylor,  Pennsylvania:  E.  Y. 
Berry,  South  Dakota;  Craig  Hosmer,  Cali- 
fornia; Joe  Skubitz,  Kansas;  Laurence  J. 
Burton,  Utah;  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Mary- 
land: Wendell  Wyatt,  Oregon;  George  V. 
Hansen,  Idaho;  Ed  Relnecke,  California; 
Theodore  R.  Kupfennan,  New  York;  John 
Kyi,  Iowa;  Sam  Stelger,  Arizona;  Howard  W. 
Pollock,  Alaska;   James  A.  McClure,  Idaho. 

CoicMirra  on  Intebstats  and  Foreign 
Commerce:  William  L.  Springer,  Illinois;  J. 
Arthur  Younger,  California;  Samuel  L.  De- 
Tine,  Ohio;  Ancher  Nelsen,  Minnesota;  Hast- 
ings Keith,  Massachusetts;  Glenn  Cunning- 
ham, Nebraska;  James  T.  Broyhlll,  North 
Carolina;  James  Harvey,  Michigan;  Albert  W. 
Watson,  South  Carolina;  Tim  Lee  Carter, 
Kentucky;  G.  Robert  Watkins,  Pennsylvania; 
Donald  G.  Brotzman,  Colorado;  Clarence  J. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Ohio;  Dan  Kuykendall,  Tennessee. 

Committee  on  the  Jttdiciaby:  WlUlam  M. 
McCuUoch,  Ohio;  Richard  H.  PofT,  Virginia: 
Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  West  Virginia;  William  T. 
Cahill,  New  Jersey;  Clark  MacOregor,  Minne- 
sota; Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  Maryland; 
Bdward  Hutchinson,  Michigan;  Robert  Mc- 
Clory,  Illinois;  Henry  P.  Smith,  m,  New  York; 
WlUlam  Roth,  Delaware;  Thomas  J.  MeokUl, 
Connecticut:  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.,  New 
Jersey;  Thomas  F.  Rallsback,  Illinois;  Edward 
O.  Blester,  Jr..  Pennsylvania;  Charles  W.  Wig- 
gins, California. 

CoMMiTTxx  oif  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries: WUllam  8.  MalUlard,  California: 
Thomas  M.  PeUy,  Washington;  Charles  A. 
Mosher,  Ohio:  James  R.  Orover,  Jr.,  New 
York:  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Maryland;  Hast- 
ings Keith,  Massachusetts;  Jack  Edwards, 
Alabaom;  G.  Robert  Watkins,  Pennsylvania; 
Ed  Relnecke,  California;  Henry  C.  Schade- 
berg.  Wtsoonsin;  WlUlam  Roth,  Delaware: 
John  B.  Dellenback,  Oregon;  Howard  W. 
FoUock,  Alaska;  Philip  E.  Ruppe,  Michigan; 
I>anlel  E.  Button,  New  York. 

Coicmittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civn,  Sebt- 
iGs:  Robert  J.  Corbett,  Pennsylvania;  H.  R. 


Gross,  Iowa,  Glenn  Conningham,  Nebraska: 
Edward  J.  Derwlnskl,  Illinois;  Albert  W. 
Johnson,  Pennsylvania;  James  T.  Broyhlll, 
North  Carolina;  Daniel  E.  Button,  New  York; 
WUllam  L.  Scott.  Virginia;  Philip  E.  Ruppe, 
Michigan;  James  A.  MaClure,  Idaho;  Fletcher 
Thompson,  Georgia. 

CoMMnTEE  ON  PuEuc  WORKS :  William 
Cramer,  Florida;  WllUam  H.  Harsha,  Ohio; 
James  R.  Grover,  Jr.,  New  York;  James  C. 
Cleveland,  New  Hampshire;  Don  H.  Clausen, 
California;  Robert  C.  McEwen,  New  York; 
Joe  Skubltz,  Kansas;  John  J.  Duncan,  Ten- 
nessee; Fred  Schwengel,  Iowa;  Henry  C. 
Schadeberg.  Wisconsin;  M.  G.  (Gene)  Snyder. 
Kentucky;  Robert  V.  Etenney,  Nebraska;  Rog- 
er H.  Zlon,  Indiana;  Jack  H.  McDonald,  Mich- 
igan; John  Paul  Hammerschmldt,  Arkansas. 

Committee  on  ScrEMCE  and  Astronautics: 
James  G.  Pulton,  Pennsylvania;  Charles  A. 
Mosher,  Ohio;  Richard  L.  Roudebush,  Indi- 
ana; Alphonzo  Bell,  California;  Thomas  M. 
PeUy,  Washington;  Dfcnald  Rumsfeld,  Illi- 
nois; Edward  J.  Guraey,  Florida;  John  W. 
Wydler,  New  York;  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  Michi- 
gan; Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  Kansas;  Jerry  L.  Pettis, 
California;  Donald  E.  Lukens,  Ohio;  John 
E.  Hunt,  New  Jersey. 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 
John  M.  Ashbrook,  Ohio;  Del  Clawson,  Cali- 
fornia; Richard  L.  RoUdebush,  Indiana;  Al- 
bert W.  Watson,  South  Carolina. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  E.  Rofis 
Adair,  Indiana;  WllUam  H.  Ayres,  Ohio;  Paul 

A.  Pino,  New  York;  John  P.  Saylor,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Charles  M.  Teague,  California;  Sey- 
mour Halpern,  New  York;  John  J.  Duncan, 
Tennessee;  Theodore  R.  Kupfennan,  New 
York;  John  Paul  Hammerschmldt,  Arkansas; 
WUUam  L.  Scott,  Vlrgiala;  Margaret  M.  Heck- 
ler, Massachusetts. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:    Barber 

B.  Conable,  Jr.,  New  York;  George  Bush, 
Texas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CARNATIONS  IN  HONOR  OP 

WILLIAM  Mckinley 

Mr.  BEITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton],  who  is  the  dean 
of  the  Republican  delegation  from  Ohio, 
to  annoimce  that  the  carnations  have 
been  distributed  today  by  the  Republi- 
can delegation  from  Ohio  in  honor  of 
William  McKIrUey,  whose  birthday  will 
occur  on  Sunday  next,  January  29. 

The  Ohio  Republican  delegation  has 
done  this  every  year  for  many,  many 
years,  because  McKlnley  not  only  was 
a  beloved  Governor  of  Ohio  but  also  was 
one  of  our  outstanding  statesmen  and 
Presidents. 

We  have  always  feJt  it  fitting  that  the 
Republicans  in  the  House  do  this,  because 
we  believe  one  of  the  great  contributions 
McKlnley  made  to  his  coimtry  was  as 


a  Member  of  the  House,  as  a  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
as  chairman  of  that  great  committee. 

Ordinarily  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]  performs  this  task,  because 
he  represents  the  district  in  which  Mc- 
Klnley was  born  and  where  he  practiced 
law  in  Ohio  before  being  elected  to 
Congress.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Bow  is 
unable  to  be  with  us  today  since  he  is 
confined  to  the  hospital.  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  the  membership  of  the  House 
that  he  will  have  a  complete  and  early 
recovery. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  making  this 
announcement  to  the  House  concerning 
the  carnations  and  the  recognition  of 
McKinley's  birthday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  this  coming  Sunday  is  the  birthday 
anniversary  of  one  of  our  martyred 
Presidents,  a  distinguished  son  of  the 
great  State  of  Oliio,  I  rise  to  make  a  few 
observations  about  William  McKlnley. 

President  McKlnley  received  his  politi- 
cal schooling  in  this  body,  as  it  were, 
serving  six  terms  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives before  he  was  elected  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio,  from  which  office  he  went 
to  the  White  House. 

His  career  sparmed  a  period  of  mo- 
mentous changes  in  American  life. 
When  he  was  bom  124  years  ago,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  flew  over  no  Pacific 
territory ;  when  he  died  the  whole  Pacific 
Ocean  had  become  a  special  American 
concern.  He  rose  from  the  ranks  to 
major  in  the  Civil  War,  at  time  when  this 
Nation's  vital  interests  were  almost 
wholly  domestic;  he  served  as  Comman- 
der in  Chief  of  the  short  war  with  Spain 
which  helped  to  heal  the  wounds  be- 
tween Blue  and  Grey  and.  wittingly  or 
not,  made  the  United  States  a  world 
power  with  vast  responsibilities  in  for- 
eign affairs  which  are  with  us  to  this 
day. 

President  McKlnley  was  struck  down 
by  an  anarchist's  bullet  shortly  after  he 
was  resoundingly  reelected  to  a  second 
term  with  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  his 
vice-presidential  running  mate.  Had 
doctors  then  known  of  today's  wonder 
drugs,  his  life  might  have  been  saved 
and  the  political  currents  of  the  20th 
century  might  have  run  quite  different 
courses.  These  are  the  imponderables  of 
history,  which  make  it  such  a  fascinating 
study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  in  this 
annual  tribute  to  William  McKlnley  who 
so  ably  served  his  congressional  constitu- 
ents, his  State  and  the  United  States, 
and  gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
country  as  its  25th  President. 


QKNERAL  LEIAVE 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
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5  days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
Landruu).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOISE  POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  evening,  January  19,  1967,  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  a 
panel  at  a  meeting  conducted  by  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers, New  York  chapter,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  City  and  Its  Environment — 
Noise  in  the  City." 

Other  speakers  included  Mr.  William 
H.  Correale,  P.E.,  technical  director, 
code  project,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute; Mr.  Michael  J.  Kodaras,  acous- 
tical consultant,  on  "Noise  Transmission 
In  Building";  Dr.  Wilbur  J.  Gould,  ULU.. 
noted  surgeon  and  otologist  from  Lenox 
Hill  Hospital;  and  Mr.  Roy  P.  Sullivan, 
MA.,  noted  audiologist,  director  of  the 
Audiology  Research  Laboratory,  the 
Long  Island  College  Hospital  in  Brook- 
lyn, on  "Impact  of  Noise  on  Human  Be- 
ings." Mr.  Kurt  Rosenbaum,  P.E., 
served  as  moderator. 

I  reviewed  my  legislative  proposals  on 
noise,  H.R.  2819  in  this  Congress — HJR. 
14602  in  the  89th  Congress — and  my  pre- 
vious statements  which  will  be  found  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  112, 
part  7,  pages  8745-8769;  volume  112,  part 
8,  pages  9470-9476;  volume  112,  part  8, 
page  9680;  daily  edition,  May  16,  1966, 
pages  A2629-A2630;  volume  112,  part  9, 
pages  1291-1306;  dally  edition,  August  1, 
1966,  pages  A4038-A4049;  volume  112, 
part  14,  pages  18233-18257;  volume  112, 
part  15,  page  20388;  volume  112,  part  20, 
pages  27803-27824;  volume  112,  part  20, 
page  27874;  and  January  18,  1967,  pages 
788-810. 

There  follow  the  talks  by  Roy  F.  Sulli- 
van, William  H.  Correale,  and  Michael 
J.  Kodaras: 

Noise  in  the  Cities:    Its  Effect  on  the 

Hearing  Man 
(By  Roy  F.  Sullivan,  M.A.,  director,  Audiol- 
ogy Research  Laboratory,  the  Long  Island 
CoUege  Hospital) 

By  ASA  definition,  "Noise  is  any  xindeslred 
•ound."  The  term  "undesired"  Introduces 
no  small  degree  of  subjectivity  into  this  spec- 
ification. Consider  the  case  of  the  audio- 
pMle  in  apartment  710,  totaUy  immersed  in 
a  concert  level  rendition  of  Moussorgsky's 
"Night  on  Bald  Mountain"  to  the  hapless  or 
perhaps  just  uncult\ired  residents  of  apart- 
ments 610,  810,  709  and  711  this  would  un- 
doubtedly with  subjective  unanimity  con- 
stitute a  most  undesirable  of  noises.  There 
M«.  however,  certain  aspects  to  the  problem 
of  noise  and  its  effects  on  man  which  may  be 
«ammed  more  logically  if  not  objectively. 
The  first  slide  presents  a  schema  or  out- 
line of  some  of  the  ostensibly  more  common 
effects  of  noise  on  the  hearing  man.  A  defi- 
nition of  terms  is  in  order  here. 

Noise  Induced  Permanent  Threshold  Shift 
or  PTS  refers  to  that  irreversible,  unremitting 


impairment  of  hearing  which  may  be  solely 
attributable  to  the  effects  of  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  physlcaUy  intense  levels  of  noise. 
Noise  induced  Temporary  Threshold  Shift  or 
TTS  represents  a  transient  decrement  in  au- 
ditory sensitivity,  also  attributable  to  high 
level  noise  exposure.  The  combinations  of 
Intensity  and  duration,  however,  are  such 
that  when  a  day's  exposure  is  terminated, 
hearing  will  revert  to  the  previous  nontrau- 
matized  level.  Glorlg  indicates  that  this  re- 
versal should  take  place  within  a  span  of 
about  16  hours.  Both  permanent  and  tem- 
porary threshold  shift  have  an  organicaUy 
determinate  effect  on  man  and  may  be  as- 
sayed objectively.  They  are  Included  under 
the  major  heading  physiological  as  distin- 
guished from,  but  hardly  dichotomized  with 
the  heading  psychological.  The  philosophi- 
cal mind-body  problem  remains  as  such,  a 
problem. 

Under  the  latter  psychological  categoriza- 
tion, we  have  interference  effects.  For  exam- 
ple, noise  may  interfere  with  a  speaker-lis- 
tener or  orthotelephonlc  system,  street  noise 
may  Interrupt  a  sidewalk  telephone  conver- 
sation, subway  noise  may  eUclt  the  Lombard 
effect  or  the  tendency  to  raise  one's  voice  in 
a  background  of  noise.  We  have  all  experi- 
enced this  last  transitory  phenomenon  which 
terminates  Immediately  together  with  the 
noise,  or  perhaps  embarrassingly  a  bit  later 
as  one  finds  oneself  shouting  to  a  friend  12" 
distant  on  a  stalled  crowded  subway.  SIL 
refers  to  speech  Interference  level  a  quantity 
to  be  mentioned  later. 

Interference  with  activity  includes  noise 
effects  on  occupational  activity,  recreation, 
perhaps  we  might  even  include  Inactivity, 
that  is  sleep.  Again,  to  a  man,  we  have  been 
unceremoniously  aroused  during  a  night's 
sleep  by  some  manner  of  air  or  motor  vehicu- 
lar traffic  noise  and  generally  been  worse  for 
wear  the  next  morning.  Annoyance  levels 
implies  impersonal  or  group  consensus  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  ambient  or  transient 
acoustic  state  of  affairs  in  the  office  or,  es- 
pecially In  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  the  home. 

As  one  scans  down  the  list  of  effects  a  num- 
ber of  approximately  monotonlc  orderings 
may  be  noted: 

(1)  The  minimally  requisite  acoustic  noise 
energy  for  a  given  effect  generally  decreases. 
That  is  to  say,  energy  In  the  IT  or  intensity 
times  time  sense.  It  takes  less  noise  energy 
to  just  interfere  with  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion than  to  Just  Induce  a  temporary  audi- 
tory threshold  shift.  In  the  same  vein,  the 
acoustic  basis  for  one's  annoyance  with  the 
neighbor's  musical  Indiscretions  may  amount 
to  put  34db  on  a  sound  level  meter  A  scale 
provided  that  the  hour  and  other  conditions 
are  adventitiously  Inappropriate. 

(2)  Next,  an  effect  achieving  a  given  maxi- 
mum schematic  ranking  wiU  generally  In- 
clude those  responses  found  in  lower  posi- 
tions. For  example,  any  noise  energy  capable 
of  inducing  a  permanent  auditory  threshold 
shift  will  most  assertedly  cause  a  temporary 
threshold  shift,  interfere  with  speech  com- 
munication and  probably  annoy  as  weU. 
The  converse  also  appears  to  hold. 

(3)  Finally,  as  one  again  descends  the  list, 
the  effects  become  progressively  more  eva- 
nescent, more  difficult  to  document  objec- 
tively; especially  as  we  transcend  from  the 
realm  of  the  physiological  to  that  of  the 
psychological;  from  the  soma  to  the  psyche. 
To  illustrate  a  dB  hearing.  Impairment  as- 
cribable  to  a  noise  Induced  permanent 
threshold  shift  is  easUy  objectified  through 
any  ntmiber  of  available  audlometrlc  tech- 
niques. It  may  even  be  verified  histologi- 
cally, the  latter  tmfortunately,  only  post- 
mortem. On  the  other  hand,  temporary 
threshold  shift  by  definition,  slips  away  with 
rest  time  and  removal  from  the  organically 
Irritating  noise  stimulus.     Speech  interfer- 


ence is  Immediately  contingent  upon  the 
presence  of  a  certain  spectrum  and  level  of 
noise  being  easier  to  identify  pragmatically 
through  experience  of  commvmication  diffi- 
culty in  its  presence,  than  through  detailed 
acoustical  analysis.  Fmally,  how  does  one 
scale  with  any  degree  of  validity  the  annoy- 
ance of  sounds. 

The  usable  range  of  human  hearing  ex- 
tends non-linearly  in  frequency  from  16  to 
20,000  cycles  per  second  and  in  Intensity 
from  0  through  140dB  re  lO-i»-;e»>.  There 
are  more  than  300.000  tones  of  different 
frequency  and/or  Intensity  which  can  be 
distinguished  in  the  auditory  area  and  vir- 
tually an  infinitude  of  dlscrlmlnable  tonal 
combinations,  a  fair  proportion  of  which 
produce  the  effects  outlined  In  the  preceding 
framework. 

Keeping  in  mind  this  outUne  sUde  3  pre- 
sents a  cutaway  section  of  the  human  ear 
divided  into  outer,  middle  and  inner  por- 
tions with  concomitant  complex  central 
neural  pathways. 

Sound  pressure  variations  are  focused  on 
the  tympanic  membrane  from  the  outer  ear, 
the  ossicular  chain  consisting  of  the  smallest 
bones  in  the  body,  acts  as  a  transformer 
carrying  sound  to  fluids  of  the  inner  ear  or 
cochlea.  Here  also  in  the  middle  ear  are  two 
of  the  smallest  muscles  in  the  body  the 
stapedius  and  tensor  tympam  which  serve 
to  reflexlvely  defend  the  deUcate  inner  ear 
structure  to  an  extent  from  potentially  In- 
jurious sounds.  SUde  4  illustrates  the  range 
of  level  above  thresholds  in  which  this  pro- 
tective mechanism  comes  into  play,  generally 
70  to  90dB  above  threshold  of  audibility. 
Next,  we  see  the  extent  of  shift  in  sensi- 
tivity of  the  ear  in  responses  to  voluntary 
contraction  of  these  muscles,  primarily  a  low 
frequency   attentuation   stiffness    effect. 

Here  we  have  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
snail  shell  cochlea.  We  see  the  organ  of 
corti  a  transducer  responsible  for  translating 
acoustic  hydraulic  pressure  variation  into 
neural  impulses.  This  Juncture  is  affected 
at  the  hair  cells  as  the  hairs  are  bent  in 
contact  with  the  tectorial  membrane.  In 
general,  certain  areas  of  the  cochlea  are  dele- 
gated responslblUty  for  certain  portions  of 
the  audible  frequency  range.  Sections  near 
the  base  or  widest  part  of  the  cochlea  facUi- 
tating  hearing  in  the  range  of  4,000  to  6,000 
cps  are  most  susceptible  to  damage  by  noises. 
There  are  three  rows  at  outer  hearing  cells 
and  one  row  of  Inner  numbering  In  total 
aroimd  24,000.  ilie  outer  hair  cells  are  most 
susceptible  to  noise  induces  hearing  loss. 
Noise  induced  hearing  loss  may  be  specifically 
attributable  to  physical  destruction  of  the 
hairs  with  later  degeneration  of  the  hair  cells 
and  neural  ganglion  cells,  and/or  perhaps 
to  the  creations  of  some  toxic  products  In 
response  to  overstimulation. 

Next  slide.  Numerous  studies  have  been 
undertaken  to  assess  those  levels  critical  to 
potential  hearing  damage.  They  are  In 
general  agreement.  This  chart  is  excerpted 
from  AF  160-3,  an  Air  Force  Manual  on  noise 
hazards.  In  general  levels  of  85  dB  In  criti- 
cal active  bands  between  300  and  4800  cps 
suggests  the  use  of  ear  protection,  ear  plugs, 
etc.,  levels  In  excess  of  96  dB  make  thla 
mandatory.  The  next  sUde  Ulustrates  from 
the  same  source,  a  nomograph  which  aUowa 
an  Individual  to  reckon  his  noise  exposure 
on  an  energy  basis  where  one  may  trade  an 
infrequent  brief  exposure  to  a  high  level 
noise  for  a  longer,  more  frequent  exposure  to 
a  lower  level.  This  is  similar  to  the  momtor- 
Ing  approach  on  radiological  or  x  ray  tech- 
nlcians.  It  should  be  added  that  Intermit- 
tent sounds  are  more  damaging  to  hearing 
than  continuous.  This  Is  probably  attribut- 
able to  a  latency  or  delay  In  activation  of  the 
protective  middle  ear  muscle  reflex. 
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Next.  thlB  Is  an  audlograni  demonstrating 
a  typical  permanent  threshold  Bhllt  as  a  con- 
sequence of  Impairment  In  a  traumatically 
high  noise  level  occupation.  Starting  at 
4,000  and  6,000  cps  the  Impairment  is  gen- 
erally not  noted  save  perhaps  for  monitoring 
audiometry  by  a  provident  employer,  until 
the  speech  frequency  range  Is  affected,  that 
U  500  through  3,000  cps.  There  Is  no  medi- 
cal or  surgical  recoiirse  for  these  individuals 
and  they  are  among  the  poorest  candidates 
lor  proethetlc  amplification  or  hearing  aids. 
The  topic  of  litigation  and  compensation  for 
a  bearing  loss  Is  an  evening's  symposium  In 

The  next  slide  shows  a  temporary  thresh- 
old shift  following  from  the  beginning  to 
end  of  a  noisy  work  day. 

Olorlg  has  suggested  that  Injury  to  hear- 
ing acquired  In  a  single  highly  intense  blast 
be  called  acoustic  trauma;  that  accimiulated 
over  a  more  prolonged  exposure  to  lesser 
levels,  noise  Induced  hearing  loss.  The  lat- 
ter may  be  divided  Into  occupational  hearing 
loss  and  what  he  refers  to  as  Soclocusls,  the 
noise  Induced  hearing  loss  accumulated 
other  than  In  the  course  of  dally  labor — In 
the  subways,  In  trafBc,  even  In  the  disco- 
theques, where  a  recent  article  In  a  woman's 
magazine  cited  a  decidedly  traumatic  level  of 
106  dB  for  one  of  the  more  prominent  estab- 
lishments AU  Go  Go. 

When  soclocusls,  occupational  hearing 
loss  and  the  products  of  otic  diseases  have 
been  subtracted  off,  the  remaining  auditory 
deficit,  solely  attributable  to  the  inexorable 
process  of  aging  Is  called  presbycusis.  Next 
slide:  we  might  extrapolate  the  amount  of 
bearing  loss  due  to  living  In  a  mechanized 
urban  society  from  the  data  of  Dr.  Rosen 
who  surveyed  a  relatively  noise-free  African 
Jungle  tribe,  the  Mabaans.  Here  one  sees 
a  significant  difference  In  high  frequency 
threshold  as  a  function  of  age,  especially 
In  the  septuagenarian  relatively  in  a  simi- 
larly aged  not  "significantly  noise  exposed 
U.S.  group."  One  should  interpet  these  find- 
ings with  caution  however  In  light  of  cul- 
tural, hereditary,  diet  and  other  similar  en- 
vironmental differences  between  the  two 
societies. 

Generally  the  crucial  parameters  for  noise 
potentiaUy  Inducing  hearing  loss  are:  (1) 
frequency  spectrum,  (2)  injure  in  critical 
octave  bands  especially  In  the  frequency 
range  300  to  4800  cps,  (3)  duration  of  ex- 
posure, (4)  frequency  of  exposure.  Getting 
Into  the  psychological  effects  as  with  the 
physiological  octave  band  analysis  of  the 
noise  within  the  frequency  range  previously 
cited  playa  an  Important  role  in  assessing 
effect.  While  speech  interference  level  U  a 
more  complex  measure  than  I  can  outline 
here,  the  next  iU\istration  shows  in  terms  of 
sound  level  meter  readings  the  effect  of  the 
typical  broad  spectrum  noise  on  speech  com- 
munication. Note  that  none  of  these  levels 
broach  the  tratmutic. 

With  regard  to  fatigue  performance  and 
Job  efficiency  effects,  these  findings  may  be 
summed  by  stating  that  the  bulk  of  studies 
undertaken  to  date  have  demonstrated  nega- 
tive results.  Furthermore,  those  few  posi- 
tive generally  have  serious  flaws  in  their  ex- 
pcolmental  design.  Finally,  annoyance.  .  .  . 
Numerous  scales  have  been  constructed  to 
take  Into  account  not  only  the  frequency 
nonllnearity  of  the  ear  but  also  the  relative 
annoyance  of  a  sound.  Kryter  has  suggested 
that  the  following  qualities  contribute  to  the 
annoyance  of  sounds: 
(1)  Unexpectedness 
(3)  Interference 

(3)  Intermlttency 

(4)  Reverberation 

(5)  Ini4>proprlatene88. 

One  such  annoyance  rating  system  promul- 
gated by  the  ISO  gives  weighted  considera- 
tion to  noise  sound  pressure  in  various 
octave  bands,  arrives  at  a  rating  and  then 
corrects  tor   the  following  factors    (SUde) 


which  may  be  of  Interest.  With  this  system, 
community  and  individual  response  cJth  be 
predicted  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  based 
upon  this  empirical  approach  to  noise  annoy- 
ance analysis.  Next  slide  Is  a  i>ortent  of 
noise  to  come.  With  the  advent  of  SST  this 
shows  a  scheme  for  predicting  community 
response  to  sonic  booms  as  outlined  by  Eu- 
ropean OECD  (Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development). 

In  summary,  (slide  1)  we  see  a  gamut  of 
responses  to  noises  ranging  from  Irreversibly, 
debilitating  physiological  trauma  through 
mild  perturbation  or  annoyance.  While  the 
tangible  effects  of  noise  on  personality,  per- 
formance and  dally  routine  have  yet  to  be 
authenticated  it  Is  felt  that  If  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  of  our  country  were  contem- 
poraries we  might  have  been  granted  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  an  Inalienable 
right  to  choose  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of   happiness   in   relative   peace   and   quiet. 

Remarks  bt  Mi.  Correale 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  in  the  writing 
of  a  new  building  code  for  New  York  City 
was  research  and  investigation  Intended 
primarily  to  uncover  the  latest  Information 
available  with  respect  to  all  of  the  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  a  performance  type 
building  code. 

These  investigations  also  revealed  a  num- 
ber of  new  elements  relating  to  safety,  health 
and  general  welfare  In  buildings  and  one  of 
these  was  noise.  We  learned  that  the  codes 
in  a  number  of  European  countries  did  In- 
clude provisions  for  the  control  of  noise  in 
multiple  dwellings  and  had  for  some  time. 
As  for  the  United  States,  we  found  only  a 
brief  reference  to  the  control  of  noise  in 
the  N.Y.  State  Building  Code,  and  found 
also  that  some  active  research  on  noise  in 
buildings  and  its  effects  was  under  way. 
We  therefore  decided  that  the  control  of 
noise  in  multiple  dwellings  should  be  added 
as  an  item  of  building  regulation  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  then  Commissioner  of 
Buildings,  Harold  Blms,  this  was  done. 

The  publicity  which  followed  this  decision 
generated  a  surprisingly  large  response.  We 
received  requests  for  ooples  of  our  noise 
control  provisions  from  conamunltles  and  in- 
dividuals across  the  country  and  from  some 
foreign  countries  including  Israel  and  Italy. 
Public  support  as  expressed  in  correspond- 
ence, newspaper  and  njagazlne  articles  ex- 
ceeded any  of  our  expectations.  But  along 
with  this  we  received  quite  a  few  requests 
to  include  the  control  of  external  noises 
such  as  that  from  trucks,  buses,  construc- 
tion equipment  and  the  like,  as  well  as  air- 
plane noises  in  the  Ticlnlty  of  airports. 
These,  of  coxirse,  are  not  susceptible  of  reg- 
ulations in  a  building  code. 

We  therefore  arrived  at  a  solution  limited 
specifically  to  m\Utlple  dwellings  and  cov- 
ering the  following  four  categories: 

1.  Control  of  airborne  noises  between  ad- 
jacent apartments,  hallways,  etc. 

2.  Control  of  Impact  noises  between 
apartments. 

3.  Control  of  structure-borne  noises  orig- 
inating In  moving  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 

4.  Control  of  noise  reaching  apartments 
from  equipment  locfited  on  adjacent 
buildings. 

All  of  the  jwovisiona  are  written  insofar 
as  practicable,  in  performance  language, 
nnftfcing  reference  to  national  standards 
available  to  designers  a*  guides  to  solutions 
which  will  meet  the  performance  goals  es- 
tablished. These  standards  are  primarily 
test  standards  for  materials  and  assemblies 
of  materials  but  provision  is  also  included 
tar  the  field  testing  of  completed  construc- 
tion on  an  c^tional  basts  if  and  when  fo\ind 
necessary. 

So  much  for  the  broad  picture.  In  work- 
ing up  details,  we  utilleed  the  expertise  of 
Michael   J.   Kodarae   and   Assodates,   Con- 


sultants In  Acoustics,  whom  we  retained 
specifically  for  this  work.  Mr.  Kodaras  will 
review  these  details  with  you. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Kodaras 
Where  the  exhausted  air  may  contain 
toxic  substances  or  strong  objectionable 
odors,  the  exhaust  system  shall  be  inde- 
pendent of  exhaust  systems  serving  other 
parts  of  the  building. 

1207.11  Ventilation  for  Special  Uses  and 
Occupancies — Special  uses  and  occupancies, 
not  provided  for  in  this  article,  shall  be 
ventilated  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  Article  7.  Ventilation  of  stage 
areas  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Article  8. 

SECTION    1208.0 NOISE    CX3NTROL    IN    MITLTIPU 

DWELLINGS 

1208.1  Requirements — Interior  wall,  par- 
titions, floor-celling  constructions,  and  me- 
chanical equipment  in  spaces  or  buildings  of 
Occupancy  Group  J-2  shall  be  designed  and 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  article,  to  provide  minimum 
protection  for  each  dwelling  unit  from 
extraneous  noises  emanating  from  other 
dwelling  units  and  from  mechanical  equip- 
ment. In  addition,  airborne  sound  from  ex- 
terior mechanical  equipment  of  buildings  In 
any  occupancy  group  shall  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  this  article. 

(a)  Field  Testing — Where  conditions  indi- 
cate that  the  Installed  construction  or  equip- 
ment does  not  meet  the  noise  control  pre- 
scribed In  this  article,  measurements  shall 
be  taken  to  determine  conformance  or  non- 
conformance. For  conformance  with  this 
article,  the  results  of  such  measiu'ements 
shall  not  fall  by  more  than  2  db  to  meet  the 
the  requirements  In  any  octave  band,  or  by 
more  than  two  points  to  meet  any  STC  or 
INR  requirements. 

1208.2  Acoustical  Isolation  of  Dwelling 
Units — 

(a)  Airborne  Noise — (1)  Walls,  partitions, 
and  floor-celling  constructions  separating 
dwelling  units  from  each  other  or  from 
public  halls,  corridors,  or  stairs  shall  have 
a  minimum  Sound  Transmission  Class  (STC) 
rating  of  45  for  airborne  noise.  This  require- 
ment shall  not  apply  to  dwelling  unit  en- 
trance doors. 

(2)  STC  ratings  shall  be  obtained  by  tests 
conducted  in  accordance  vrtth  the  procedures 
of  Reference  Standard  RS  12-2  except  as 
provided  in  (3)  below. 

(3)  The  STC  ratings  of  construction  as- 
semblies as  listed  in  Reference  Standard 
RS  12-2  may  be  used  to  determine  con- 
formance with  the  requirements  of  (1)  above 
and  with  any  other  section  that  requires  a 
specific  STC  rating. 

(4)  Penetrations  or  openings  in  walls,  par- 
titions, or  floors  for  pipe  sleeves,  medicine 
cabinets,  hampers,  electric  devices,  or  similar 
items  shall  be  packed,  sealed,  lined,  bock- 
plastered,  or  otherwise  isolated  by  sufilclent 
mass  to  maintain  the  reqtflred  STC  ratings. 

(5)  Where  grilles,  registers,  or  difftisen 
in  one  dwelling  unit  are  connected  by  duct- 
work with  grilles,  registers,  or  dlffusers  In 
another  dwelling  unit,  and  where  such  con- 
necting duct  is  less  than  7  ft.  long,  it  shall 
be  lined  vrtth  duct  lining;  otherwise,  an  ap- 
proved sound  attenuating  device  shall  be 
installed  therein.  Duct  lining  shall  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  Article  18. 

(b)  Sfructurc-bomeWotee— (1)  Floor-cell- 
ing constructions  separating  dwelling  units 
from  each  other  or  from  public  halls  or  cor- 
ridors shall  have  a  minimum  Imp«u:t  Noise 
Rating  (INR)  of  0. 

(2)  Such  INR  shall  be  obtained  by  tew 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
of  Reference  Standard  RS  13-3  except  as 
provided  in  (3)  l)elow. 

(3)  The  INR  of  a  floor-celling  construc- 
tions listed  in  Reference  Standard  RS  12-^ 
shall  be  used  to  determine  conformance  wltn 
the  reqTiirements  of  (1)  above  and  with  any 
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other  paragraph  that  requires  a  specific  INR. 
Constructions  shall  be  designed  and  installed 
to  avoid  short  circuiting  the  Isolation  devices 
that  are  incorporated  into  the  constructions. 

1208.3.  Noise  Control  of  Mechanical  Equip- 
ment— (a)  Minimum  Airborne  Noise  In- 
sulation Requirem.ents — (1)  Boiler  rooms — 
Boiler  rooms  adjoining  dwelling  spaces, 
either  vertically  or  horizontally,  shall  be 
separated  therefrom  by  floor-celling  or  par- 
tition constructions  have  a  minimum  STC 
rating  of  50. 

(2)  Mechanical  equipment  spaces — Spaces 
or  shafts  containing  air  conditioning,  re- 
frigeration,  or   ventilating  equipment,  ele- 


vator machinery,  or  other  mechanical  equip- 
ment shall  be  separated  both  vertically  and 
horizontally  from  dwelling  units  by  con- 
structions that  will  provide  a  minimum  STC 
rating  of  50.  Spaces  or  shafts  containing 
equipment  totalling  more  than  75  rated  h.p. 
shall  not  be  located  vertically  or  horizontally 
adjacent  to  dwelling  units  unless  the  total 
sound  power  level  output  of  all  the  equip- 
ment In  the  space  or  shaft  is  certified  not  to 
exceed  the  maximum  soundpower  levels  of 
Table  12-3  In  any  octave  band.  Such  sound 
power  level  ratings  shall  be  obtained  by  tests 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
of  Reference  Standard  RS  12-5. 


Table  12-3. — Maximum  sound  power  levels  per- 
mitted in  mechanical  spaces  or  shafts  adjoining 
dwelling  spaces 


Octave  bands 

Maximum  sound  power  level 

(c.p.s.) 

(decibels)  • 

Mldfrequency 

Decibels  re  10-" 

Decibels  re  10-" 

watts 

watts 

63 

101 

n. 

125 

m 

n 

2W 

103 

OS 

JSOO 

105 

«s 

1.000 

102 

92 

2,000 

101 

91 

4.000 

98 

88 

8.000 

96 

86 

•  The  maximum  sound  power  levels  shall  be  reduced  5  decibels  in  any  octave  band  where  the  equipment  data 
indicate  pure  tone  generation.  The  presence  of  pure  tones  may  be  detennined  by  means  of  H  octave  band  analysis. 
The  criterion  for  a  significant  pure-tone  component  shall  l>e  an  audible  pure-tone  sound  together  with  an  increase 
of  the  sound  pressure  level  in  the  corresponding  ^  octave  band  above  the  mean  of  the  2  adjacent  H  bands  of  at  least: 


Center  frequency  of  H  octave  band 

Increase  in  sound  power  level  (decibels) . 


40/125 
6 


160/250 
4 


215/500 
3 


630/1,000 
2 


1,000/10,000 
IH 


a.  Ventilating  Openings  into  Mechanical 
Equipment  Spaces — Ventilating  openings 
into  boiler  rooms  and  other  mechanical 
equipment  spaces  shall  not  be  located  in 
yards  or  courts  where  there  are  windows 
opening  from  living  quarters,  unless  such 
ventilating  openings  are  provided  with  sound 
attenuating  devices  if  needed  to  limit  noise 
transmission  to  NC-40  (Noise  Criterion) 
levels  In  the  exposed  dwelling  units. 

b.  Noise  Criteria  Requirements — Noise 
criteria  requirements  prescribed  In  this  ar- 
ticle shall  be  In  accordance  with  Reference 
Standard  RS  12-4. 

(3)  Ductwork — ^Ducts  serving  dwelling 
units  shall  be  lined  with  duct  lining  for  at 
least  20  ft.  from  the  fan  discharge  or  intake; 
otherwise,  an  approved  sound  attenuating 
device  shall  be  installed  therein.  All  toilet 
abaust  ducts  shall  be  lined  with  duct  lin- 
ing for  at  least  20  ft.  upstream  of  the  exhaust 


fan  Intake,  otherwise,  an  approved  sound  at- 
tenuating device  shall  be  installed  therein. 
Duct  lining  shall  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  Article  13. 

(4)  Exterior  Mechanical  Equipment — Me- 
chanical equipment  in  a  building  in  any  oc- 
cupancy group,  when  located  outside  of  the 
building  In  a  yard  or  court  or  on  a  roof,  or 
where  the  equipment  opens  to  the  exterior 
of  the  building,  shall  be  subject  to  the  noise 
output  limitations  given  In  Table  12-4  where 
one  or  more  windows  of  a  dwelling  unit  in 
any  building  in  Occupancy  Groups  J-1,  J-2, 
or  J-3  Is  located  within  a  sphere  of  100  ft. 
radius  whose  center  is  any  part  of  the  equip- 
ment or  its  housing,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  soimd  pressure  levels,  in  octave 
bands,  of  the  exterior  mechanical  equipment 
as  measured  within  the  dwelling  unit  do  not 
exceed  the  levels  given  In  Table  12-5. 


Table  12-4. — Maximum  sound  power  levels  permitted  for  exterior  mechanical  equipment 

adjoining  buildings 


Maximum  sound  power  levels  in  octave  bands— decibels  re  10-"  watts  • 

Minimum    distance    from 
equipment    to    exterior 
window  (feet)  • 

Octave  bands — c.p.s.  midfrequency 

63 

125 

250 

600 

1,000 

2,000 

4,000 

8,000 

12 

100 
107 
113 
119 

94 

100 
106 
112 

88 
94 
100 
106 

83 

89 

95 

101 

80 
86 
92 
98 

78 
84 
90 
96 

77 
83 
89 
95 

76 

25 

82 

50 

88 

lOO 

94 

In  octave  bands— decibels  re  10""  watts 

12... 

90 

97 
103 
109 

84 

90 

96 

102 

78 
84 
90 
96 

73 
79 
85 
91 

70 

68 

67 
73 
79 
85 

66 

25 

72 

80....       " 

82                 80 

73 

100 " 

84 

•  The  minimum  distance  shall  be  measured  in  a  straight  line  regardless  of  obstructions.    Interpolated  levels  may 
M  used  for  distances  between  those  given  in  this  table.    See  note  a  at  end  of  table  12-3. 
CXni 111— Part  2 


Table   12-5. — Noise   output  limitations  for 
exterior  mechanical  equipment 

(Maximum  sound  pressure  level  •  (not 
to  be  exceeded  in  any  octave  bands)] 


Octave  bands  mid- 

Decibels  re 

frequency  c.p.s.) 

0.0002  microbar 

f>3 

64 

125 

57 

250 

51 

soo 

45 

1.000 

41 

2.000 

39 

4,000 

38 

8.000 

37 

•  (1)  Measurements  shall  be  obtained  with  a  sound 
level  meter  and  octave  i>and  analyzer,  calibrated  both 
electron iciUy  and  acoustically  before  and  after  the  meas- 
urements are  made.  Tlie  equipment  used  shall  meet 
the  requirements  of  Reference  Standards  RS  12-6  and 
RS  12-7.  (2)  The  measurements  shall  be  obtained  with 
the  microphone  of  the  measuring  equipment  located  at 
the  interior  of  the  dwellinfi  unit  affected  in  a  line  with 
the  window  nearest  the  exterior  mechanical  equipment. 
The  window  shall  be  fully  open  and  the  microphone 
shall  be  located  3  feet  away  from  the  open  portion  of  the 
window.  (3)  Measui-emeiits  shall  t)e  obtained  during 
times  when  the  ambient  sound  pressure  leveb,  in  octave 
bands,  are  at  least  6  decil>els  lower  at  all  octave  bands 
than  the  sound  pressure  levels  measured  with  the  exte- 
rior equipment  operating.  By  ambient  sound  pressure 
levels  Is  meant  the  measured  sound  pressure  levels,  at 
the  above-descriljed  measuring  location,  with  the  exte- 
lor  equipment  not  in  operation. 

(b)  Minimum  Structure-borne  Noise  and 
Vibration  Isolation  Requirements — All  Isola- 
tors used  in  accordance  with  the  following 
requirements  shall  be  approved. 

(1)  Boiler  Rooms — 

a.  Boilers — All  boilers  supported  on  floors 
above  a  story  having  dwelling  units  shall 
be  supported  on  resilient  Isolators  having  a 
minimum  static  deflection  of  1  in.  The 
Isolators  shall  be  installed  directly  under  the 
structural  frame  of  the  boiler. 

b.  Boiler  Breeching  and  Piping — When 
boilers  are  equipped  with  mechanical  draft 
fans,  the  boiler  breeching  and  piping  that  is 
supported  from  or  on  slabs,  floors,  cw  walla 
that  are  contiguous  to  dwelling  unit  shall 
be  supported  for  a  distance  of  50  pipe  diam- 
eters on  or  from  resilient  isolators.  Each 
Isolator  shall  have  a  minimum  static  deflec- 
tion of  1  In. 

(2)  Incinerator  Charging  Chutes — 

a.  Metal  Chutes — Metal  chutes,  metal 
chute  supports,  and/or  metal  chute  bracing, 
shall  be  free  of  direct  contact  with  the  shaft 
enclosure  and  the  openings  provided  in  the 
floor  construction.  Metal  chutes  shall  be 
reslllently  supported  at  each  structural  sup- 
port location.  Isolators  shall  provide  a  mini- 
mum static  deflection  of  0.30  in.  All  chutes 
shall  be  plumb. 

b.  Masonry  Chutes — The  Interior  chute 
wall  shall  be  plumb  and  without  obstnic- 
tlons  for  the  full  height  of  the  shaft  and 
shall  have  a  smooth  interior  finish. 

(3)  Piping— 

a.  Metal  piping  connected  to  power  driven 
equipment  shall  be  reslllently  supported 
from  or  on  the  btilldlng  structure  for  a  dis- 
tance of  60  pipe  diameters  from  the  power 
driven  equipment.  The  resilient  isolators 
shall  have  a  minimum  static  deflection  of  1 
in.  for  all  piping  with  a  4  in.  or  larger  actual 
outside  diameter  and  V^  in.  for  piping  with 
less  than  4  in.  in  acttial  outside  diameter. 
Piping  connected  to  fluid  pressure-reducing 
valves,  shall  be  reslllently  Isolated  for  a  dis- 
tance of  60  pipe  diameters  from  presstire  re- 
ducing valves  and  isolators  shall  provide  a 
mlnlmtmi  static  deflection  c^  V&  In. 

b.  Equipment  such  as  heat  exchangers,  ab- 
sorption refrigeration  machines,  etc.,  that  is 
located  on  any  floor  or  roof  other  than  a  floor 
on  grade,  and  that  is  not  power  driven  but 
Is  connected  by  metal  piping  to  power  driven 
equipment,  shall  be  reslllently  supported 
from  or  on  the  building  structure.  The  ro- 
Blilent  supports  shall  be  vibration  isolators 
having  a  minimum  static  deflection  of  1  in. 
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and  shall  Incorporate  approved  resilient  pads 
having  a  minimum  thickness  of  ^  In. 

(4)  Fans — All  fan  equipment  located  on 
any  roof  or  floor  other  than  a  floor  on  grade 
shall  be  mounted  on  or  from  vibration  iso- 
lators. Fan  equipment  with  motor  drives 
separated  from  the  Ian  equipment  shall  be 
supported  on  an  Isolated  Integral  rigid  struc- 
tiiral  base  supporting  both  the  fan  and  mo- 
tor. Fan  equipment  with  motor  drives  sup- 
ported from  the  fan  equipment  shall  be 
mounted  directly  on  vibration  Isolators. 
Each  isolator  shall  have  provision  for  level- 
ing. Isolators  shall  Incorporate  resilient 
pads  having  a  minimum  thickness  of  >^  in. 
The  vibration  isolators  shall  provide  a  mini- 
mum Isolator  efficiency  of  90%  at  fan  rotor 
rpm  with  a  maximum  deflection  of  2  In. 

(6)  Pumps — ^All  pumps  of  3  h.p.  or  more 
located  on  any  floor  other  than  a  floor  on 
grade  shall  be  supported  on  vibration  Isola- 
tors having  a  minimum  isolation  efficiency  of 
85%  at  the  lowest  disturbing  frequency. 
Kach  Isolator  shall  Incorporate  a  leveling  de- 
vice and  a  resilient  pad  having  a  minimum 
thickness  of  >^  In. 

(6)  Compressors — Compressors  and  drives 
located  on  a  floor  other  than  a  floor  on  grade 
■hall  be  mpunted  on  vibration  isolators  hav- 
ing a  minimum  isolation  efficiency  of  85% 
at  the  lowest  disturbing  frequency.  Each 
isolator  shall  Incorporate  a  leveling  device 
and  a  resilient  pad  having  a  mintTniiTn  thick- 
ness of  V4  In. 

(7)  Cooling  Towers — All  moving  parts  of 
cooling  towers  located  on  a  roof  or  floor  other 
than  a  floor  on  grade  shall  be  installed  on 
vibration  Isolators  providing  a  minimum 
Isolation  efficiency  of  85%  at  fan  rotor  rpm 
with  a  maximum  static  deflection  of  4  in. 
Each  Isolator  shall  Incorporate  a  leveling  de- 
vice and  a  resilient  pad  having  a  minimum 
thickness  of  >4  In. 

(8)  Evaporative  Condensers — Evaporative 
and  air  cooled  condensers  located  on  a  roof 
or  floor  other  than  a  floor  on  grade  shall  be 
mounted  on  vibration  isolators  providing  a 
minimum  isolation  efficiency  of  85%  at  fan 
rotor  rpm  with  a  maximum  static  deflection 
of  4  In.  Each  Isolator  shall  Incorporate  a 
leveling  device  and  a  reslUent  pad  having 
a  minimum  thickness  of  V4  In. 

(9)  Duct  Connections  to  Fan  Equipment— 
Flexible  connections  shall  be  Installed  be- 
tween fan  equipment  and  connecting  duct- 
work. 

(10)  Elevator  Machinery — Gear-driven  ma- 
chinery, gearless  machinery,  motor  gen- 
erators, and  controllers  located  In  an  elevator 
machinery  room  or  shaft  on  a  roof,  or  on 
a  floor  other  than  a  floor  on  grade,  shall  be 
supported  on  vibration  Isolator  pads  having 
a  TwiniTniim  tblckness  of  y^  In- 

(c)  M€aAmum  Permistible  Air  Velocitiei  in 
Ducts — (1)  Ducts  Located  Over  CelUngs  of 
Dwelling  Spaces — The  maximum  permissible 
air  velocity  In  ductwork  located  over  the  cell- 
IngB  of  dwelling  spaces  or  In  masonry  shafts 
adjoining  dwelling  spaces  shall  not  exceed 
the  velodtlea  prescribed  In  Table  13-6. 

Tablx  12-6. — Maximum  permissible  air 

velocities  in  ducta 

(In  iMt  per  minute] 


TypeofQrstem 

Branch 
ducts 

Submain 
ducts 

Main 
ducta 

Low  velocity 

High  velocity 

7B0 

1,000 

1,000 
2,000 

1,S00 
3,000 

In  the  application  of  Table  12-6  the  follow- 
ing shall  apply: 

a.  Any  duct  that  connects  directly  to  any 
terminal  device  (grille,  dlSuser,  etc.)  shall 
be  classified  as  a  branch  duct  for  a  distance 
of  at  least  4  ft.  from  the  terminal  device. 

b.  Any  duct  that  connects  a  branch  duct 
to  a  main  duct  or  to  the  fan  shall  be  classi- 
fied as  a  sub-main  duct.  No  duct  may  be 
olaaalfled  as  a  sub-main  duct  U  it  connects 
to  a  terminal  device  by  means  of  a  connec- 
tion less  than  4  ft.  in  length. 


c.  When  a  duct  Is  coonected  to  the  fan 
and  to  two  or  more  sub-main  ducts  it  shall 
be  classified  as  a  main  duct. 

d.  The  maximum  velocities  shown  in  Table 
13-6  for  low  velocity  ductwork  shall  apply 
In  all  cases  except  where  a  system  of  round 
ductwork  is  used  and  an  acoustic  air  control 
device  with  self-contained  attenuation  com- 
ponents is  located  in  the  duct  work  prior  to 
each  air  terminal  device.  Branch  ducts,  if 
any,  connecting  the  acoustic  air  control  de- 
vices to  the  terminals  shall  not  have  air 
velocities  exceeding  750  fpm.  Maximum 
power  level  ratings  for  the  acoustic  air  con- 
trol devices  shall  be  3  db  less  than  the  values 
shown  in  Table  12-7. 

(d)  Maximum  Perm.issible  Sound  Power 
Levels  of  Fan  Coil  Units.  Grilles,  Registers. 
Diffusers  and  Induction  Units — Sound  power 
level  data,  in  octave  bands,  shall  be  certlfled 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
106.2,  for  grilles,  registers,  diffusers  and  In- 
duction units  at  design  operating  conditions 
and  for  coil  units  when  operating  at  speci- 
fled  cfm.  The  sound  power  levels  shall  not 
exceed  the  levels  listed  In  Table  12-7  when 
measured  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Reference  Standard  RS  12-5. 

Tabis  12-7. — Maximum  permissible  sound 
power  levels  tor  terminal  units 


Octave  bands 

Sound  power  levels  (decibels) 

(c.p.s.) 

Midlrequency 

decibels  r*  10-'» 

decibels  re  10-" 

watts 

watts 

63 

79 

69 

125 

73 

63 

250 

67 

57 

^             500 

62 

52 

1,000 

S9 

49 

2,000 

57 

47 

4,000 

54 

44 

8,000 

63 

43 

BOTERENCE   BTANDABD   BS-I2   LIGHT,   HEAT,    VEN- 
TILATION AND  NOtSE  CONTROL 

List  of  referenced  national  standards 

ASA-Z224.3 — American  Standard  Sound 
Level  Meters  for  Measurement  of  Noise  and 
Other  Sounds — 1944. 

ASA-SI. 4 — General  Purpose  Sound  Level 
Meters — 1961. 

ASHRAE — Guide  and  Data  Book — 196&-66. 

ASTM-E90  —  Tentative  Recommended 
Practice  for  Laboratory  Measurement  of  Air- 
borne Sound  Transmission  Loss  of  Building 
Floors  and  Walls— 1961T. 

ASHEAE-36 — Standard  for  the  Measure- 
ment of  Soimd  Power  Badiated  from  Heat- 
ing, Refrigeration,  and  Air  Conditioning 
Equipment — 1962. 

ASHBAE-36B — Standard  Method  of  Test- 
ing the  Acoustical  Performance  of  Terminal 
Units— 1963. 

Reference  standard  MS  12-1 — Heating 

1.  Heating  capacity — ^The  heating  capacity 
required  In  each  room  or  space  shall  be  cal- 
culated In  accordance  with  the  principles  set 
forth  m  ASHRAE  Guide  smd  Data  Book; 
American  Society  of  Heating,  Refrigerating 
and  Air  Conditioning  Engineers:  1965-66. 
The  calctilations  of  heating  capacity  shall 
consider  the  areas  and  transmission  coeffi- 
cients of  all  surfaces  exposed  to  outdoor  tem- 
peratures or  to  unheated  areas,  and  shall  in- 
clude allowance  for  air  inflltratlon  and  wind 
velocity.  In  spaces  witb  high  ceilings,  an 
allowance  shall  be  made  for  the  effect  of 
Btratlflcatlon  so  that  the  prescribed  tempera- 
ture will  be  maintained  at  a  level  5  ft.  above 
the  floor. 

Reference  standard  BS  12-2 — Sound 

transmission  class 

1.  Test  procedures  for  STC  ratings — The 

STC  rating  of  a  construction  assembly  shall 

be  obtained  by  one  of  the  following  methods : 

(a)  Laboratory  Test — In  accordance  with 

ASTM    E90-61T,    Tentative    Recommended 

nractice  for  Laboratory  Ifeasiu'ement  of  Air- 


borne Sound  Transmission  Loss  of  Building 
Floors  and  Walls; 

(b)  Field  Test — in  accordance  with  either 
of  the  following : 

(1)  ASTM  E90-61T,  omitting  paragraphs 
3(b). 3(c). 3(d), and3(f). 

(2)  London,  Albert;  Methods  of  Determin- 
Ing  Sound  Transmission  Loss  in  the  Field; 
Journal  of  Research  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  May  1941. 

2.  STC  test  data — The  following  test  data 
may  be  used  in  obtaining  STC  ratings: 
Title  and  Publishers 

"Sound  Insulation  of  Wall  Floor  and  Door 
Construction"  (Supplement  to  Building  Ma- 
terials and  Structures  Report  No.  144), 
February  27,  1956.  Superintendent  of  Docu-' 
ments.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C.  20402. 

"Sound  Insulation  of  Wall  Floor  and  Door 
Construction"  (2nd  Supplement  to  Building 
Materials  and  Structures  Report  No.  144), 
Dec.  1,  1958.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washintgon, 
D.C.  20402. 

"Soimd  Reduction  Properties  of  Concrete 
Masonry  Walls,"  1955.  and  "Report  of  Sound 
Transmission  Loss  and  Air  Flow  Resistance 
Measurements  on  Concrete  Block  Wall," 
March  1,  1959  (4db  must  be  deducted  from 
data  contained  in  "Sound  Reduction  Prop- 
erties of  Concrete  Masonry  Walls"  in  accord- 
ance with  page  3  of  the  Report).  National 
Concrete  Masonry  Association,  2009  N.  14 
Street.  Arlington  1,  Va. 

"Noise  Control  with  Insulation  Board  for 
Homes,  Apartments,  Motels,  Offices,"  AIA  Pile 
No.  39B,  Third  Ed.,  1964.  Insulation  Board 
Institute,  ill  West  Washington  Street,  Chi- 
cago 2,  111. 

In  addition,  certified  laboratory  test  data 
obtained  by  acoustical  laboratories  in  ac- 
cordance with  ASTM  designation  E90-61T 
shall  be  submitted. 

Reference  standard  RS  12-3 — Impact  noist 
ratings 

1.  Test  for  INR — ^The  INK  of  a  floor-celling 
construction  assembly  shall  be  obtained  ta 
accordance  with  FHA  Bulletin  No.  750,  Im- 
pact Noise  Control  In  Multlf amlly  Dwellings. 
January  1963. 

2.  Test  data  for  INR — ^The  following  test 
data  may  be  used  for  INR:  (a)  F.H.A.  Bulle- 
tin No.  750,  January  1963. 

3.  Certlfled  laboratory  test  data  obtained 
by  acoustical  laboratories  In  accordance  with 
P.H.A.  BuUetln  No.  750,  and  Bulletin  Na 
R140-1960(E),  International  Organization 
for  Standardization  (ISO). 

Reference  standard  RS  12-4 — Noise  criteria 
levels 
NC  levels  shall  be  as  shown  in  Figure  2  on 
Page  195  of  ASHRAE  Guide  and  Data  Book, 
1965-66. 

Reference  standard  RS  12-5 — Test  procedwa 
for  sound  power  level 
The  sound  power  levels  for  air  terminal 
units  shall  be  measured  In  accordance  with 
ASHRAE  No.  36B-63,  Standard  Method  ol 
Testing  the  Acoustical  Performance  of  Ter- 
minal Units.  The  sound  power  level  of 
equipment  other  than  terminal  units  shall 
be  measured  in  accordance  with  ASHRAE 
No.  36-62,  Standard  for  the  Measurement  ol 
Sound  Power  Radiated  from  Heating,  Re- 
frigeration and  Air  Conditioning  Equipment 

Reference  standard  RS  12-6 
ASA  Z224.3 — American     Standard     Sound 
Level  Meters  for  Measurement  of  Noise  and 
Other  Sounds — 1944. 

Reference  standard  RS  12-7 
ASA  81.4 — General   Pinposo    Sound  Level 
Meters — 1961. 


FOR  LESS  WASTE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  call  attention  to  a  very  serious 
problem  confronting  our  schools  and  col- 
leges— a  problem,  really,  of  intergovern- 
mental relations — which  the  Congress 
alone  can  solve.  In  brief,  it  is  the  Im- 
mense burden  we  are  placing  on  educa- 
tional administrators  by  late  funding  of 
Federal  programs.  This  is  often  com- 
pounded by  1-year  authorizations  which 
are  not  renewed  until  well  into  the  next 
fiscal  year  and,  therefore,  must  be  funded 
so  late  that  the  school  or  college  year  Is 
far  advanced  before  money  is  available. 
This  situation  has  become  so  critical  in 
the  past  2  years  that  educators  all  across 
the  country  have  urged  members  of  our 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  to  initi- 
ate remedial  action.  In  recent  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education  chaired  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green] 
which  were  held  in  nine  cities  across  the 
country,  this  was  the  largest  single  com- 
plaint by  educators  and  State  and  local 
officials  about  our  whole  vast  Federal 
educational  effort.  A  typical  comment 
was  offered  by  a  spokesman  for  the  Cali- 
fornia School  Boards  Association,  who 
described  the  result  of  late  funding  as 
"chaotic." 

Although  this  problem  has  occurred 
from  time  to  time  in  the  past  In  connec- 
tion with  Federal  programs,  there  is  a 
compelling  reason  why  we  must  now  give 
It  urgent  attention.  The  volume  of  Fed- 
eral funds  handled  by  the  D.S.  OfQce  of 
Education  has  swollen  from  $272.6  mil- 
Uon  in  1957  to  $3.9  billion  in  1967. 

When  funds  of  this  magnitude  are 
poured  into  the  educational  system, 
through  dozens  of  important  programs 
ranging  from  preschool  to  graduate 
school,  and  are  made  available  months 
after  educational  administrators  must 
prepare  their  own  programs  and  budg- 
ets—sometimes after  the  school  year  has 
begun — the  effect  on  program  planning, 
budgeting,  personnel  planning,  and  gen- 
eral administration  is  disastrous.  In- 
evitably, there  is  also  a  considerable 
waste  of  funds  due  to  hasty  and  faulty 
use  which  cannot  fairly  be  blamed  on 
our  educators  or  upon  Federal  officials 
In  the  executive  branch.  The  fault  lies 
with  Congress. 

I  am  proposing  the  following  remedies, 
several  of  which  we  can  apply  In  the 
authorizing  legislation  handled  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

First,  I  shall  work  for  authorizations 
for  all  major  programs  of  at  least  3 
years'  duration. 

Second.  I  shall  suggest  that  all  major 
new  programs  provide  for  a  year  of  ad- 
vanced plarming  to  permit  adequate 
preparation  by  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
Institutional  officials  and  administrators. 

Third,  I  shall  strive  personally  to 
broaden  Federal  progrsuns  to  remove  nar- 
row and  tedious  limitations  and  to  bring 
about  maximum  flexibility  and  local  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  In  the  use  of 
Federal  funds. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced a  concurrent  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  take 
early  action  on  appropriations  for  Fed- 
eral educational  programs.    My  resolu- 


tion directs  the  committees  In  each  body 
to  report  such  a  bill  by  May  1  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  appro- 
priations are  authorized.  Actually,  the 
House  committee  reported  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1966 
on  April  29,  1965;  but  it  was  not  reported 
in  the  Senate  until  August  31,  1965 — well 
into  the  fiscal  year  and  only  a  few  days 
before  the  beginning  of  a  new  school 
year.  Thus,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  which  had  become 
law  on  April  11,  could  not  be  implemented 
until  very  late  in  the  school  year. 

The  appropriations  for  this  fiscal  year 
were  even  later.  A  bill  was  reported  in 
the  Hou.se  on  April  28,  1966.  but  it  was 
not  reported  in  the  other  body  until 
September  22  and  did  not  become  law 
until  November  7.  1966.  Meanwhile,  to 
make  matters  worse,  the  1-year  authori- 
zation for  most  of  the  Elementary-Sec- 
ondai-y  Act  were  not  extended  until  No- 
vember 3,  1966 — months  after  the  new 
school  year  had  commenced.  Both  these 
situations  ought  never  to  occur  again, 
and  the  responsibility  lies  solely  with  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  Is  not  to  scold 
committees  of  the  Congress  but  to  sug- 
gest corrective  action  in  light  of  a  new 
situation  that  has  arisen.  In  short,  that 
we  gear  educational  authorizations  and 
appropriations  to  the  actual  school  and 
college  year,  and  that  we  act  far  enough 
in  advance  to  permit  adequate  planning 
for  the  use  of  Federal  funds.  Although 
my  resolution  speaks  only  to  the  appro- 
priations committees — because  theirs  Is 
an  annual  process — I  recognize  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  the  substantive 
committees  to  assure  that  the  authoriz- 
ing legisation  Is  scheduled  so  as  to  per- 
mit a  timely  appropriations  procedure. 
Personally,  for  the  sake  of  our  school  sys- 
tems, I  would  hope  that  every  authoriza- 
tion which  Is  Intended  to  be  extended 
would  be  extended  a  full  year  prior  to 
Its  expiration  date;  and  I  shall  work 
with  my  colleagues  to  assure  that  this  is 
done. 

Happily,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  a 
partisan  matter.  Every  single  Member 
of  this  House,  and  of  the  other  body, 
would  agree  that  our  own  processes 
should  not  impede  educational  progress. 
I  view  my  recommendations  as  being  a 
modest  but  vital  step  toward  the  goal  of 
a  truly  creative  federalism. 


MEETING  THE  CHALLENGE  OF 
OVERHEAD  TRANSMISSION  LINES 
AND  TOWERS 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinoer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  tn  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OITINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  and  original  sponsor  of  legisla- 
tion to  spur  the  development  of  feasible 
methods  of  underground  transmission  of 
electric  power,  I  was  gratified  to  see  the 
program  included  in  the  Budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
this  week. 


It  has  been  a  long  hard  fight  to  obtain 
recognition  of  the  Federal  obligation  in 
this  area  and  I  wish  that  I  could  greet 
the  President's  recommendation  with 
enthusiasm.    Regrettably,  I  caimot. 

The  considerable  study  I  have  put  into 
this  problem  over  the  past  few  years  and 
the  results  of  the  hearings  on  my  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee last  year,  leave  me  convinced  that 
the  program  as  proposed  in  the  Budget 
message  is  not  in  the  best  pubUc  interest 
and  will  not  do  the  job. 

My  opposition  to  the  proposal  in  the 
budget  does  not  mean  that  I  feel  that 
there  is  any  less  urgency  in  solving  the 
problem.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  prob- 
lem grows  more  serious  and  more  diffi- 
cult with  each  wasted  year  and  I  am 
reintroducing  the  powerlines  legislation 
that  I  first  proposed  in  the  89th  Congress 
with  a  plea  for  speedy  congressional 
action. 

ACTION    NEEDED 

Last  year's  Senate  hearings  on  my  leg- 
islation clearly  support  this  plea.  Testi- 
mony from  experts  and  the  general  pub- 
he  revealed  for  the  first  time  the  dam- 
age that  high  voltage  lines  and  towers 
Inflict  upon  communities  and  on  our  en- 
vironment— the  economic  losses  from  de- 
preciated property  values  and  lowered 
tax  revenues;  the  disrupted  planning 
and  the  scenic  blight.  They  showed 
that  because  of  the  Nation's  growing 
power  needs,  especially  around  our  great 
cities,  the  problem  will  become  dramat- 
ically worse  in  a  short  time  unless  ac- 
tion is  started  soon.  Although  there 
were  sharp  differences  in  some  areas,  the 
hearings  revealed  that  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, the  utility  Industries,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  were  In  general  agreement  as 
to  the  need  for  action  and  Federal  Initia- 
tive. 

The  proposal  put  forward  in  the 
budget  would  appropriate  $2  billion  for 
fiscal  1968  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  begin  a  new  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  This  program  is  based 
upon  the  report  to  the  President.  "Pro- 
gram for  Advancing  Underground  Elec- 
tric Power  Transmission  Technology," 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
on  April  27.  1966. 

PaOGRAK   OF    $30  ICUXXON 

There  are  several  Important  issues  In- 
volved here  that  must  be  imderstood  be- 
fore this  body  acts  upon  this  recom- 
mended appropriation.  First,  this  Is  not 
a  $2  million  program.  It  is  the  first  step 
in  a  program  that  is  to  cost  more  than 
$30  milUon  over  the  next  5  years. 

Second,  this  is  not  a  program  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  Congress.  In  fact, 
In  action  In  the  other  body  last  year  this 
same  program  was  quite  specifically  re- 
jected. In  asking  for  the  Initial  appro- 
priation this  budget  relies  upon  the  gen- 
eral authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1950.  I  do 
not  believe  this  authority  Is  adequate.  I 
question  whether  it  is  In  the  public  inter- 
est to  allow  such  a  substantial  research 
commitment  to  be  made  without  con- 
gressional authority — without  guidelines 
and  goals  set  and  approved  by  Congress. 

The  problem  goes  even  deeper  how- 
ever. When  I  Introduced  the  first  power- 
Unes  legislation  in  August  of  1965, 1  also 
proposed  to  vest  the  authority  In  the 
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Interior  Department.  I  did  so  because 
of  the  Department's  charter  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  Nation's  resources  and 
because  of  its  substantial  involvement  in 
power  generation  and  transmission  in 
the  West.  However,  my  legislation  also 
set  firm  guidelines  and  goals  to  protect 
the  public  interest  and  to  assure  that  the 
fullest  and  most  economic  use  is  made 
of  all  our  Nation's  talent  and  resources 
in  such  an  effort.  In  the  Senate  hear- 
ings it  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
Executive  found  such  guidelines  onerous. 

In  addition,  it  also  became  obvious 
that,  Eilong  with  other  serious  defects, 
the  program  advanced  by  Interior  was 
oriented  almost  entirely  to  the  utility 
Industry  approaches  and  that  the  De- 
partment's involvement  in  power  trans- 
mission was  an  encimibrance  rather  than 
a  help  in  advancing  creative  solutions. 

It  also  became  clear  that  the  most 
critical  aspect  of  the  powerlines  problem 
involved  our  cities. 

HtrO  SELECTED 

For  these  reasons,  I  recommended  in 
my  testimony  that  my  original  proposal 
be  chsmged  to  vest  the  responsibility  for 
the  initial  research  with  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
The  members  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  concurred  and,  on  August  31, 
1966,  legislation  to  give  HUD  the  author- 
ity to  carry  forward  initial  studies  was 
favorably  reported  to  the  Senate.  The 
excellent  report  on  the  measure  filed  by 
the  committee  explains  in  greater  detail 
both  the  faults  of  the  current  Interior 
proposal  and  the  urgent  need  for  action. 
I  inclu<^  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks §0  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
at  their  disposal  all  the  relevant  facts 
before  taking  final  action  on  this  budget 
request. 

I  profoundly  hope  that  this  90th  Con- 
gress will  complete  the  work  which  the 
89th  Congress  left  undone  and  get  us 
started  now  on  a  program  to  meet  the 
growing  problem  of  overhead  transmis- 
sion lines  and  towers.  But  a  program 
of  the  size  and  scope  needed  must  be  car- 
ried forward  in  a  way  that  will  get  the 
job  done  eflBciently  and  economically. 
It  must  protect  the  broadest  public  in- 
terest and  Ensure  that  no  single  segment 
of  our  economy  benefits  at  the  expense 
of  the  others.  It  must  have  congres- 
sional authorization  setting  goals  and 
guidelines.  This  need  not  mean  delay. 
We  have  the  information  we  need  to  pass 
sound  legislation  now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the  budg- 
et proposal  for  underground  powerlines 
research  and  undertake  instead  the  bet- 
ter program  that  is  needed. 

The  report  follows: 

OVKBHEAD  EUXTTBIC  TKANSMISSION  LINX  STUDT 

[Calendar  No.  1519,  89tli  Congresa.  2d  S«s- 

Bion,  Senate  Report  No.  1656,  August  31, 

1966.— Ordered  to  be  printed] 

(Mrs.  Neuberger,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  submitted  the  following  report 
to  accomiiany  8  J.  Res.  189:) 

Tbe  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  which 
wa«  referred  the  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  189)  to 
provide  for  a  study  of  the  Impact  of  over- 
head electric  transmission  lines  and  towers 
upon  scenic  assets,  zoning  and  community 
planning,  property  values,  and  real  estate 
revenues,  having  considered  the  same  re- 
ports favorably  thereon  with  an  amendment 


and    recommends    that    the    resolution    as 
amended  do  pass. 

BACKGROirND   iND    NEED 

Reconciling  the  Nation's  use  of  its  re- 
sources with  the  .nalntenance  of  a  pleasing 
environment  in  which  to  live  Is  dlfflcult.  In- 
dustry and  improving  technology  are  two  of 
the  brightest  elements  of  our  national  his- 
tory. Depletion  of  resources,  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  water,  and  defacing  the 
countryside  are  inevitable  byproducts  of  our 
prosperity  unless  conscious  efforts  to  the 
contrary  are  taken.  Imense  effort  has  gone 
into  the  creation  of  our  material  well-being, 
and  now  the  Nation  is  beginning  to  recognize 
that  considerable  effort  must  be  expended  in 
order  to  remove  the  environmental  scars  re- 
sulting from  this  prosperity.  Just  as  the  Na- 
tion has  come  to  realize  that  even  our  econ- 
omy cannot  afford  unlimited  expenditures, 
the  Nation  is  slowly  realizing  that  It  cannot 
afford  a  permanent  destruction  of  any  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  environment. 

THE   CHALLENGE 

People  who  do  not  live  near  power  cor- 
ridors and  those  unfamiliar  with  the  tremen- 
dous and  necessary  expansion  scheduled  for 
power  transmission  over  the  next  few  years 
may  have  some  difficulty  appreciating  the 
urgency  and  importance  of  the  transmission 
line  problem.  To  them,  the  environmental 
challenge  may  seem  relatively  modest.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  not  the  case. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  300,000  miles 
of  overhead  transmission  lines  and  towers 
strung  throughout  the  United  States.  More 
than  7  million  acres  ar»  consumed  In  these 
power  corridors  and  an  untold  number  of 
additional  acres  are  aflfccted  by  the  struc- 
tures which  range  in  hetghts  up  to  150  feet. 
Some  estimates  are  that  in  settled  suburban 
areas.  In  addition  to  ttie  right-of-way,  up 
to  300  acres  are  affected  along  each  corridor 
mile  of  250-kllovolt  transmission  line  and 
towers. 

There  Is  no  question  that  there  will  be  a 
radical  increase,  not  only  in  the  number  of 
lines,  but  in  the  Impact  on  our  environment. 
According  to  conservative  estimates,  the 
power  needs  of  the  Nation  will  more  than 
double  by  1980.  In  addition,  the  need  for 
better  and  stronger  Interties  within  and  be- 
tween systems  will  require  a  significant  in- 
crease In  both  the  number  and  capacity  of 
transmission  lines.  The  1965  blackout  in 
the  Northeastern  United  States  dramatically 
emphasized  this. 

One  of  the  more  significant  aspects  of  this 
growth  is  that  it  will  not  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed across  the  Nation.  A  large  share 
of  new  construction  will  take  place  in  and 
around  expanding  metropolitan  complexes 
where  the  need  for  power  to  support  the 
growing  population  and  expanding  industry 
is  already  being  felt.  £n  the  search  for  re- 
liable and  economic  soitfces  of  power,  metro- 
politan utilities  must  reach  far  beyond  their 
Immediate  service  area. 

Another  factor  is  the  Increase  in  the 
capacity  of  the  transmission  facilities  them- 
selves. Before  1953,  the  largest  transmission 
line  in  the  United  States  was  230  kilovolts 
and  the  average  line  was  only  about  138 
kilovolts. 

However,  to  bring  power  into  the  cities  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently,  it  will  be  held  nec- 
essary to  Increase  the  capacity  of  the 
transmission  line.  Slace  1953,  6,300  miles 
of  345-kllovolt  lines  hate  been  installed  and 
there  has  been  a  substantial  investment  in 
larger  lines  ranging  up  to  500  kilovolts. 

Recently,  a  major  utility  announced  plans 
to  construct  1,050  miles  of  765-kilovolt  lines 
on  4,000  steel  towers  Eanglng  through  five 
Midwestern  and  Eastern  States.  This  line 
will  reach  145  feet  into  the  air  and  will  re- 
quire a  corridor  250  feet  wide.  Consideration 
is  being  given  to  linef  with  even  greater 
capacity. 


IMPACT  ON  ENVIRONMENT 


The  impact  of  such  powerlines.  towers,  and 
corridors  on  the  environment  is  pervasive 
and  complex. 

Consenation  and  esthetics 
The  construction  of  a  transmission  line 
may  involve  the  destruction  or  defacement 
of  a  unique  scenic  or  recreation  area,  in 
some  cases,  historical  sites  and  wildlife 
preserves  have  been  affected.  It  is  difficult 
to  place  a  value  upon  such  natural  assets. 
The  conflict  between  power  and  esthetics  is 
often  won  by  default,  because  under  present 
methods,  no  one  has  been  able  to  match  the 
dollars  and  cents  construction  figures  with 
an  equally  precise  calculation  of  the  natural 
values. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  40  percent  of 
the  populations'  recreational  activity  comes 
from  walking  or  driving  simply  for  the 
pleasure  of  open  areas.  Considering  the  in- 
vestment in  such  activities  and  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  recreational  opportuni- 
ties as  our  metropolitan  complexes  grow,  the 
costs  of  relocation  or  undergroundtog  In- 
truding transmission  lines  may  be  relatively 
modest. 

Many  of  the  more  scenic  mountainoui 
areas  are  the  location  of  power  sources  and 
the  beginning  of  a  transmission  line.  Not 
only  are  the  towers  sometimes  silhouetted 
against  the  horizon  as  they  cross  the  hills, 
but  chemical  sprays  are  often  used  to  main- 
tain a  clear  right-of-way. 

Impact  on  cities  and  suburbs 

Little  is  known  about  the  Impact  of  trant- 
mission  lines,  towers,  and  corridors  upon 
urban  and  suburban  areas.  Crossing 
tlirougb  a  planned  suburban  community  or 
a  densely  settled  area,  the  lines  clearly  have 
a  substantial  effect  upon  the  settled  en- 
vironment, but  there  is  no  precise.  Impartial 
evaluation  of  the  extent  and  cost. 

Obviously,  land  condemned  as  right-of- 
way  for  a  power  corridor  is  barred  for  future 
development.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
this  can  have  a  direct  effect  on  local  real 
estate  tax  revenues  and  on  community  plan- 
ning, but  the  nature  of  this  effect — whether 
a  net  gain  or  loss — has  never  been  assessed. 
Land  may  be  lost  from  the  tax  rolls,  other 
land  may  be  devalued  for  tax  purposes,  or 
new  structures  may  increase  the  tax  base. 

At  the  present,  the  costs  of  a  transmission 
line  right-of-way  are  usually  determined 
under  laws  and  precedents  originally  estab- 
lished when  the  paramount  need  was  to  ex- 
pand the  Nation's  power  system.  The  courts 
may  not  now  consider  other  factors  than 
value  of  the  property  immediately  taken,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  adjoining  property 
is  not  affected.  The  failure  of  the  courts  to 
allow  a  noncontiguous  landowner  to  recover 
a  claimed  loss  resulting  from  the  erection  ol 
transmission  lines  cannot  be  construed  aa 
proof  that  the  land  value  has  not  been 
affected.  Adequate  Information  would  help 
all  parties  concerned  to  reach  equitable  solu- 
tions to  the  inevitable  problems.  In  one  case 
reported  In  the  hearings,  availability  of  infor- 
mation concerning  actual  damage  involved 
a  difference  of  $48,000  per  mile  In  an  award. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  towers 
and  lines  may  have  an  impact  extending  far 
beyond  the  immediate  right-of-way.  People 
near  these  lines  sometimes  experience  icter- 
ference  with  television  and  radio  reception. 
This  is  particularly  true  on  amateur  bands. 
People  express  the  fear  that  the  structures 
looming  over  suburban  areas  have  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  real  estate  market  and  de- 
crease the  value  of  property. 

To  describe  the  situation  in  this  manner  Is 
not  to  assume  that  the  effect  of  transmission 
lines  is  always  disruptive  and  harmful  nor 
to  imply  that  unfavorable  Impact  on  the 
environment  can  always  be  avoided. 

Industry  and  growing  communities  need 
reliable  and  economic  power.  When  there  Is 
a  conflict  between  this  need  and  the  need 
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to  preserve  a  livable  environment,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  work  for  a  compromise,  but  the 
only  way  such  a  compromise  can  be  worked 
out  is  if  all  of  the  economic  factors  are 
known.  These  factors  are  not  known  today 
and  will  not  be  known  until  there  is  an  ade- 
quate study. 

Satety 
The  Impact  of  transmission  lines  and  tow- 
ers on  the  public  safety  has  never  been  ade- 
quately studied.  Organizations  represent- 
ing airplane  pilots  were  able  to  give  docu- 
mented and  detailed  information  on  the 
hazards  to  air  navigation  and  on  airplane 
accidents  attributable  'to  electric  power 
transmission  lines.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  injuries  and  deaths  resulting  from 
falls  from  the  towers,  from  accidental  con- 
tact with  lines  whUe  flying  kites  and  from 
contact  with  downed  lines  in  storms  and 
other  accidents.  While  it  is  possible  that 
such  hazards  are  not  as  significant  as  many 
feai,  an  impartial  study  would  aid  in  answer- 
ing the  questions. 

Impact  on  planning 

Transmission  facilities  can  have  a  devas- 
tating Impact  upon  community  planning  and 
sonlng  efforts.  Increasingly,  communities 
and  builders  have  come  to  recognize  the 
value  of  long-term  planning  and  zoning 
efforts.  Substantial  long-term  investments 
are  dependent  upon  such  planning;  and  dis- 
ruption can  not  only  involve  significant  di- 
rect economic  losses,  but  also  undermine 
public  confidence,  the  cornerstone  of  sound 
planning. 

One  dramatic  example  was  described  In 
the  hearings.  A  community  in  the  North- 
east had  developed  a  long-range  plan  for 
the  Improvement  of  school  facilities.  This 
plan  involved  the  construction  of  separate 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  which  were 
to  share  common  facilities.  Economy  dic- 
tated the  construction  of  the  high  school 
first.  After  the  high  school  was  constructed, 
plans  were  announced  to  build  a  transmis- 
sion line  down  a  corridor  that  would  pass 
directly  through  the  site  planned  for  the 
common  facility.  The  entire  school  program 
was  delayed  for  several  years. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing role  in  encouraging  community  planning 
and  coordinated  development.  The  creation 
of  the  new  cabinet-level  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  is  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  the  importance  that  is  attached 
to  this  objective,  and  clearly,  there  is  a 
problem  here  of  sufficient  scope  to  warrant 
Federal  attention. 

trNDERGROITNniNO 

The  most  obvious  alternative  to  overhead 
Unes  and  towers  is  to  place  them  under- 
ground. This  is  now  being  done  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  with  distribution  lines  and 
to  a  much  lesser  extent  with  certain  trans- 
mission lines. 

The  distinction  between  transmission  and 
distribution  is  not  always  clear,  even  to  the 
power  engineer.  In  general  terms,  transmis- 
sion involves  the  transportation  of  large 
blocks  of  power,  usually  in  excess  of  69  kilo- 
volts, to  switching  stations  where  it  is  broken 
down  for  distribution  to  consumers  in 
•nailer  voltages  over  smaller  lines. 

In  the  mid-1950's,  many  communities  be- 
gan to  exert  pressure  to  put  the  distribution 
Unes  underground.  At  this  time,  it  cost  10 
times  as  much  to  put  these  smaller  lines 
underground  as  to  put  them  overhead  in  the 
traditional  manner. 

However,  In  the  face  of  mounting  pressure, 
the  utlliites  developed  new  techniques,  and 
wxlay  the  ratio  is  reported  to  be  about  IVi 
to  1.  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  given  this  trend  a  new 
topetus  by  providing  for  undergroundlng  of 
distribution  lines  in  new  Federal  Housing 
Administration  developments. 

Unfortunately,  the  technology  of  under- 
ground construction  has  not  kept  pace  with 


that  of  transmission  lines,  at  least  in  the 
Umted  States.  As  a  result,  there  is  very 
little  accurate  information  as  to  costs  for 
lower  voltages  and  practically  no  informa- 
tion concerning  either  technology  or  costs 
for  lines  with  a  capacity  in  excess  of  346 
kilovolts.  This  Is  a  very  serious  deficiency, 
since  the  expansion  over  the  next  decade 
will  unquestionably  occur  In  these  higher 
voltage  ranges. 

At  the  committee  hearings,  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  underground  construction  ranged 
from  2  to  26  times  that  of  overhead.  In 
part,  this  refiects  the  general  lack  of  actual 
construction  experience  upon  which  to  base 
estimates,  but  it  also  reffects  the  lack  of  ac- 
curate information  about  the  true  costs  of 
overhead  lines  to  the  communities  through 
which  they  pass. 

When  utilities  estimate  the  cost  of  over- 
head construction,  they  understandably  take 
into  account  only  the  expenses  of  land  ac- 
quisition and  construction  for  which  they 
pay.  As  previously  noted,  the  costs  to  local 
conamunities,  if  any,  in  lost  revenue,  dis- 
rupted planning,  and  depreciated  real  es- 
tate value  are  not  computed.  Recently, 
however,  the  cost  of  land  acquisition  in  some 
metropolitan  areas  has  risen  so,  that  under- 
grovmdlng  has  become  economically  desir- 
able from  the  utility  point  or  view. 

The  Interior  Department  report  to  the 
President  on  underground  technology  (Pro- 
gram for  Advancing  Underground  Electric 
Power  Transmission  Technology,  Apr.  27, 
1966),  which  reflected  a  close  identification 
with  industry  problems,  recogmzed  this  cost 
factor  in  recommending  that  all  transmis- 
sion lines  within  30  miles  of  the  center  of 
populated  areas  should  be  placed  under- 
ground within  the  next  decade. 

Such  absolute  determinations  obviously 
cannot,  and  should  not,  be  made  In  the 
absence  of  more  complete  information  on  all 
relative  costs,  but  the  Department's  rec- 
ommendation clearly  represents  a  growing 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  Industry  that 
a  problem  does  exist  which  needs  attention. 
That  report  and  the  Woodslde,  Calif.,  ex- 
perience, described  in  detaU  below,  suggest 
that  perhaps  Federal  agencies  will  begin  to 
set  precedents  in  proposing  solutions.  Pre- 
viously, there  has  been  little  indication  of 
awareness  at  the  Federal  level. 

OTHER     ALTERNATIVES 

Placing  transmission  lines  underground 
would  answer  many  of  the  objections  raised 
against  transmission  lines.  It  is,  however, 
not  necessarily  the  only  way  to  resolve 
environmental  confilcts. 

In  selecting  overhead  transmission  routes, 
the  utilities  naturally  choose  the  route  which 
is  most  economical.  At  the  present,  having 
no  data  on  the  cost  of  such  installations 
to  local  communities,  they  necessarily  base 
this  judgment  wholly  upon  land  acqiUsition, 
construction,  and  maintenance  costs.  When 
the  complete  cost  factors  are  available,  it 
will  be  easier  to  determine  not  only  whether 
underground  construction  is  warranted,  but 
also  whether  the  proposed  overhead  route 
is.  in  terms  of  total  cost,  the  most  economic. 
This  will  provide  a  useful  basis  for  working 
out  compromises  when  conflicts  arise  In  the 
future. 

ALLOCATION    OF    COSTS 

Once  the  problem  of  attempting  to  set 
values  on  these  community  costs  has  been 
attacked,  there  still  remains  the  question  of 
who  should  pay  any  additional  expenses  that 
are  incurred  in  relocation  or  undergroundlng. 

Should  a  community  which  derives  no  di- 
rect benefit  from  the  power  transmitted  be 
required  to  pay  for  a  more  expensive  routing 
or  undergroundlng  necessary  to  protect  local 
property?  Should  consumers  In  a  city  help 
pay  for  the  costs  of  protecting  the  property 
values  of  a  conunumty  through  which  their 
power  is  transported? 

Finally,  are  there  areas  of  sufficient  im- 
portance so  that  the  costs  of  rerouting  or 


undergroundlng    should    be    borne   by   tbe 
entire  nation? 

None  of  these  questions  can  be  answered 
until  there  Is  some  way  to  calculate  the  rela- 
tive values  and  benefits  Involved. 

SOT7RCES    OF    DATA 

The  State  and  Federal  agencies  responsible 
for  approving  routes  and  authorizing  con- 
struction often  have  no  figures  of  their  own. 
In  the  main,  they  rely  upon  the  utility  in- 
volved. The  utility,  as  a  regulated  industry, 
l3  charged  with  responsibility  for  keeping 
costs  low.  Extra  costs  must  be  passed  on  to 
their  consTimers  in  the  form  of  rate  in- 
creases. Unless  the  commumties  or  indivi- 
duals are  able  to  translate  damages  into 
dollars-and-cents  figures  which  can  be  as- 
sessed, the  utilities  do  not,  and  perhaps  can- 
not, consider  them  In  evaluating  the  most 
economic  route  for  a  line. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  not  many  experts 
in  this  field,  and  difficulties  have  been  ex- 
perienced In  obtaining  objective  data.  Un- 
less a  Federal  agency,  not  involved  with  the 
utility  industry  and  not  marketing  power 
of  its  own,  but  experienced  in  planning  and 
environmental  studies,  undertakes  to  develop 
impartial  data,  there  is  less  chance  that  the 
needed  cost  figures  will  be  made  available. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    RESOLUTION 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  189  was  originally 
introduced  as  S.  2507,  and  was,  in  part,  the 
subject  of  3  days  of  hearings. 

These  hearings  gave  an  opportunity  for 
the  great  public  Interest  in  transmission  line 
construction  to  be  voiced..  Many  Federal 
agencies.  Individuals,  and  citizens  groups 
were  heard,  and  communications  from  a  great 
many  more  were  received. 

The  committee  also  reheard  the  now  class- 
ic story  of  the  transmission  line  at  Woodslde. 
Calif.  This  220,000-volt  line  was  being  buUt 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  supply 
the  linear  accelerator  at  Stanford  University. 
The  town  of  Woodslde  requested  that  the  line 
be  put  underground  to  preserve  the  scenic 
t)eauty  of  the  area.  This  request  was  denied 
axuX  Federal  legislation  was  needed  to  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  these  matters.  The 
President  appointed  Mr.  Laurance  Rocke- 
feller to  make  recommendations  on  this  mat- 
ter. One  of  those  recommendations  was  that 
the  line  should  be  placed  underground  in 
5  to  7  years,  if  the  local  community  had  made 
reasonable  progress  to  imderground  its  own 
lines.  In  the  meantime,  the  AEC  line  was 
specially  constructed  to  attempt  to  make  it 
blend  into  the  natural  environment  of  the 
area.  In  a  situation  such  as  this,  the  study 
contemplated  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  189 
would  have  been  of  immense  value.  As  it 
was,  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  a  panel 
of  private  citizens  were  Involved  In  trying 
to  reach  a  solution.     (See  appendix.) 

As  the  hearings  developed,  however,  it  be- 
came clear  that  S.  2507  would  have  to  be 
redrafted.  S.  2507  was  originally  drafted 
to  have  the  Department  of  the  Interior  bear 
the  major  responsibility  for  the  study.  It 
became  apparent  that,  because  of  the  De- 
partment's significant  interest  in  the  opera- 
tion of  hundreds  of  miles  of  overhead  trans- 
mission lines,  the  charge  of  bias  could  be 
raised.  In  addition,  the  expertise  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  the  problems  of  cities  and  their 
outlying  regions  became  clearer,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  preexisting  re- 
lationship with  the  electric  industry.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  was  selected  to  be  the 
prime  mover  in  the  study. 

The  original  bill  contained  broad  language, 
but  was  aimed  at  rather  specific  objectives. 
In  the  committee's  redrafting  process.  It  be- 
came clear  that  the  various  concerns  and 
details  could  be  better  expressed  in  the  res- 
olution form  rather  than  bill  form;  hence, 
that  change  was  also  made. 
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Based  on  the  bearings  held  over  a  3-day 
period  and  on  the  significant  number  of  com- 
munications received,  it  has  become  appar- 
ent that,  whUe  many  decisions  Involving 
transmission  lines  are  supposed  to  be  decided 
on  the  basis  of  costs,  the  complete  costs  are 
In  fact  not  known.  In  some  instances,  not 
only  are  the  costs  unknown  because  they  were 
not  considered,  but  some  costs  are  unJuiown 
because  the  means  of  measuring  them  are 
dllBcult,  if  not  Impossible,  with  presently 
available  techniques. 

■Hie  difficulty  of  measurement  should  not 
be  used  as  an  argument  for  not  attempting 
to  measuire  them.  In  view  of  normal  busi- 
ness requirements  and  the  legal  obligation 
of  a  regulated  Industry  to  maintain  low  rates, 
the  Industry  cannot  and  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  calculate  all  of  these  factors.  There 
is  a  clear  Federal  role  in  attempting  to  make 
these  measiirements. 

The  resolution  is  drafted  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  Houslxig  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  conduct  these  studies.  The  question 
Of  the  ability  of  HDD  to  make  these  meas- 
urements was  posed  to  that  Department. 
Their  response  was  as  follows: 

"Ab  to  the  specific  issues  raised  in  your 
letter,  it  will  not  be  eaisy  to  develop  objective 
standards  for  assessing  the  Impact  of  over- 
head lines.  Perhaps  the  major  area  suscep- 
tible measurement  will  be  the  changes  in 
property  values.  However,  the  difficulty  of 
constructing  definitive  standards  should  not 
be  permitted  to  discourage  efforts  to  develop 
them.  On  the  contrary,  It  becomes  all  the 
more  necessary  to  provide  the  best  possible 
basis  for  making  Informed  professional  Judg- 
ments based  on  the  best  available  data  and. 
opinions." 

The  committee  considers  this  response  to 
be  sufficiently  encouraging  to  make  this  reso- 
lution meanlngfiil  and  even  essential. 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  the  proper  agency  since  much 
of  the  impact  of  transmission  lines  falls  on 
rural  areas.  The  Department  addressed 
themselves  to  this  point  when  they  stated: 

"Clearly,  &  study  of  this  kind  is  related  to 
the  mission  and  programs  of  this  Depart- 
ment. Our  most  direct  interest  would  lie  in 
the  determining  of  the  impact  of  high-ten- 
sion lines  on  the  quality  of  the  lurban  en- 
vironment, changes  in  urban  land  use  and 
values,  and  the  comprehensively  planned  de- 
velopment of  communities  of  all  sizes.  This 
type  of  research  would,  of  course,  have  to 
be  closely  correlated  with  the  work  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  on  the  technological 
problems  involved  in  undergrounding." 

The  committee  considers  it  essential  that 
such  work  be  closely  correlated  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  as  well  as  other 
groups  so  that  the  greatest  expertise  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  these  difficult  problems. 

In  addition  to  Government  agencies,  it  is 
Important  that  private  groups  be  consulted. 
The  Edison  Electric  Institute  has  offered 
their  assistance  and  they  have  suggested  that 
the  Electric  Research  Council,  which  encom- 
passes all  segments  of  the  industry,  may  be 
able  to  help. 


SAN  DIEGO'S  200TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Van  Deirlin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recor]}  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1969,  my  home  city  of  San  Diego  will  cele- 


brate her  200th  birthday.  It  will  be  an 
auspicious  occasion,  for  during  these  past 
two  centuries  San  Diego  has  grown  from 
a  sleepy  Spanish  village  into  a  gleaming 
metropolis  of  more  ttian  600,000  modern 
Americans. 

The  city  has  become  a  hub  for  com- 
merce and  industry,  tourism,  and  na- 
tional defense.  And  Ban  Diegans,  Justly 
proud  of  their  heritage  and  achievements, 
are  making  elaborate  plans  for  the  bi- 
centennial observances. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  join  with  my 
San  Diego  colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from 
California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  and  [Mr. 
Utt]  In  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  striking  of  national  medals 
to  commemorate  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  San  Diego. 

The  bill  we  are  prbposing  would  au- 
thorize the  Treasury  Department  to  pre- 
pare the  medals — but  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  All  expenses  for  the  produc- 
tion of  up  to  500,000  of  the  commemora- 
tive mementos  would  be  borne  by  San 
Diego  200th  Anniversary,  Inc.,  the  non- 
profit corporation  in  charge  of  prepara- 
tions for  the  year-long  celebration. 

Prom  the  public  sale  of  the  congres- 
slonally  approved  medals,  the  corpora- 
tion hopes  to  raise  money  for  such  anni- 
versary year  activities  as  the  commis- 
sioning of  commemorative  works  of  art 
and  a  possible  visit  by  Pope  Paul  VI. 
Also  planned  are  the  establishment  of  a 
center  for  San  Diego's  newest  industry — 
oceanography — and  the  designation  of 
special  months  for  recognizing  the  con- 
tributions of  the  city's  traditional  Indus- 
tries. 

Two  foreign  nations,  Spain  and  Mexico, 
have  been  Invited  to  take  part  in  the 
observances. 

I  urge  the  House  to  give  prompt  and 
favorable  attention  to  this  legislation  to 
help  a  gracious  city  mark  her  200th  an- 
niversary. 

WORLD  FARM  CENTER 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  endorse  and  encourage  the 
development  of  a  meaningful  and 
farsighted  idea.  I  am  introducing  a 
resolution,  today,  that  will,  if  passed,  give 
congressional  endorsement  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  World  Farm  Center. 

The  concept  of  a  World  Farm  Center 
offers  one  of  the  most  imaginative  and 
creative  opportunities  for  world  agricul- 
ture. The  Center  would  put  on  display 
the  great  panorama  of  agri-related  prod- 
ucts, ideas,  and  potential  that  is  such  an 
Integral  and  vital  part  of  the  world 
economy. 

The  question  of  world  food  supply  and 
production  is  probably  one  of  the  two 
most  critical  issues  of  the  time.  With 
as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
population  suffering  from  nutritional 
deficiency,  it  is  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  all  to  encourage  the  development  of 


Institutions  that  will  participate  in  shap- 
ing the  needed  solutions  to  this  immense 
problem. 

The  idea  of  a  World  Farm  Center  was 
originated  some  7  years  ago  by  a  group 
of  Califomians  experienced  in  the  areas 
of  farm  equipment,  farm  production, 
food  processing  and  packaging,  and  farm 
finance.  After  years  of  preliminary 
planning,  research,  and  groundwork,  this 
original  group  of  men  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  support  and  encouragement  of 
every  responsible  segment  of  California 
agri-business. 

Our  Nation's  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship in  agriculture  is  undisputedly  recog- 
nized the  world  over.  Realizing  this,  tlie 
proponents  of  the  Farm  Center  postu- 
lated that  an  institution  that  brouglit 
the  whole  of  the  great  American  agri- 
cultural technological  revolution  to- 
gether would  be  of  Inestimable  value. 
The  Farm  Center  would  be  an  institution 
designed  to  demonstrate  in  one  place  the 
essential  Interworkings  of  the  various 
component  elements  of  our  huge  agri- 
business— a  business  that  has  given  our 
Nation  the  greatest  yield  per  acre  in  liis- 
tory  and  has  delivered  our  bounty  to  tlie 
consumer  at  the  lowest  unit  cost. 

The  World  Farm  Center  will  be  an 
entirely  private  endeavor.  The  Center 
will  not  require  any  Government  ex- 
penditures, or  financial  subsidies. 

Secretary  Freeman,  in  a  favorable  re- 
port issued  on  this  resolution  in  the  89th 
Congress,  said  that  it  called  "attention 
to  the  vital  importance  of  agriculture  in 
the  national  economy,  and  to  the  tre- 
mendous economic  gains  that  have  re- 
sulted from  technological  progress  in 
agriculture.  It  points  out  that  the  World 
Farm  Center  is  designed  to  improve  un- 
derstanding between  agriculture  and  the 
general  public." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress'  endorse- 
ment of  the  World  Farm  Center  would 
greatly  add  to  an  already  tremendous 
concept.  In  addition,  it  would  show  the 
world  that  our  Nation's  political  leader- 
ship encourages  and  supports  the  private 
Initiative  of  its  citizens  in  dealing  with 
the  great  issues  and  needs  of  the  day. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  every  resource  at  our  disposal  will 
be  used  in  combating  man's  most  per- 
sistent and  increasingly  most  acute 
problem — hunger. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  MED- 
ICAL  RESEARCH— 1967 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texsis  [Mr.  TeagueI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcorb 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  published  In  Washington  on  a 
semimonthly  basis  a  magazine  entitled 
"U.S.  Medicine."  As  Its  name  implies,  it 
Is  devoted  exclusively  to  reporting  medi- 
cal activities  which  occur  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  first  issue  of  the  new  year  is  de- 
voted to  a  review  of  events  in  the  Federal 
medical  world  in  1966  and  I  am  happy 
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to  note  that  considerable  recognition  has 
been  given  to  the  activities  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  VA  medicine  has 
pioneered  in  many  fields  and  not  the 
least  of  which  has  been  research  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  veterans  but  for  all 
manldnd. 

The  publisher  of  "U.S.  Medicine"  has 
been  kind  enough  to  grant  permission  to 
reprint  a  portion  of  the  material  con- 
tained in  the  first  issue  of  the  new  year 
and  I  commend  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  articles  by  Dr.  Benjamin  B. 
Wells,  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director 
of  tlie  Veterans'  Administration  for  re- 
search and  education.  Dr.  Wells  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  landmark  law 
wliich  the  89th  Congress  passed  and 
which  has  been  designated  as  Public  Law 
89-785. 

Dr.  Wells  was  of  great  assistance  to 
the  committee  and  I  am  expecting  noth- 
ing short  of  tremendous  results  in  tills 
field;  here  again,  the  benefit  will  be  not 
only  to  the  veterans  of  this  country  but 
the  entire  populace. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Stosy  or  Orowtk — ^VA  Research  Program 
Is  Clinicaixt  Oriented 

(By  Benjamin  B.  Wells,  M.D.,  Assistant  Chief 
Medical  Director  for  Research  and  Educa- 
tion in  Medicine  Veterans'  Administration) 
In   the   eleven  years   which   liave   passed 
tlnce  the  Veterans  Administration  Orst  re- 
ceived a  direct  appropriation  from  Congress 
ipeclflcally  for  medical  research,  the  research 
program  has  undergone  a  transition  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  growth  from  infancy  to  adult- 
bood. 

In  size  it  has  grown  from  a  hopeful  hand- 
ful of  investigators  to  an  organized  team  of 
scientists  which  in  1966  consisted  of  5,780 
investigators  working  on  6,552  projects.  More 
important,  it  has  developed  in  its  capacity  for 
friiltful  productivity  as  reflected  in  the  2,750 
scientific  papers  presented  at  national  scien- 
tiflc  and  professional  meetings  and  3,417 
scientific  articles  published  in  recognized 
national  Journals  in  the  last  year  alone. 

The  following  description  of  some  of  our 
major  programs  in  progress  and  some  of  our 
major  accomplishments  during  the  past  year 
will  make  it  apparent  to  the  reader  that  a 
major  portion  of  the  program  is  clinically 
oriented. 

CLINICALLY  ORIENTED 

Actually,  clinical  research  related  to  dis- 
ease— Its  treatment,  amelioration,  and  better 
understanding — constitutes  more  than  85 
per  cent  of  the  Veterans  Administration's 
medical  research  effort.  The  balance  of  the 
program  consists  of  essential  supportive  in- 
vestigations of  the  basic  research  type  con- 
sidered to  be  scientifically  meaningful  and 
relevant  to  extending  knowledge  of  human 
health  and  disease. 

This  predominant  orientation  of  the  in- 
vestigative program  towards  cUnical  aspects 
of  medicine  was  not  deliberate,  It  was  pre- 
destined. Medical  research  in  the  VA  is  a 
mission  oriented  program  that  is  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  veteran  F>opulatlon. 

Our  research  is  accomplished  largely  by 
physicians  whose  first  interest,  and  major  ob- 
jective, is  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  It 
was  therefore  inevitable  that  these  physi- 
cians would  participate  in  research  on  clini- 
cal problems  confronting  them  at  the  bed- 
sides of  their  patients.  There  can  probably 
be  no  better  direction  of  medical  research 
than  this — nor  better  motivation. 

Many  of  the  investigators  work  independ- 
ently of  their  projects.  Others  choose  to 
collaborate  with  staff  members  of  their  own 
hospital  or  the  afllllated  medical  school  to 
approach  problems  of  conunon  Interest 
•Imultaneously  from  several  aspects.  Still 
others  pool  their  observations  of  similar  pa- 


tients under  simUar  treatment  in  different 
hospitals. 

These  researchers  take  fuU  advantage  of 
one  of  the  greatest  oppwrtunitles  offered  by 
the  VA,  its  unparalleled  resources  for  the 
study  of  clinical  conditions:  enormous  num- 
bers of  clinical  cases,  uniform  medical  records 
maintained  according  to  a  standMd  of  ex- 
cellence— all  within  a  single,  highly  orga- 
nized, integrated  hospital  system. 

Diseases  which  are  rare  in  a  single  hospital, 
or  in  the  experience  of  a  single  investigator, 
become  relatively  common  when  totaled 
throughout  all  the  VA  health  facilities,  which 
coUectively  constitute  the  largest  medical 
care  system  in  the  world. 

RESCABCH    IN   AGING 

The  establishment  by  the  United  States 
Government  diuring  1966  of  Medicare  to  as- 
sist the  aging  citizen  in  his  medical  needs 
attests  to  the  general  concern  over  the  results 
of  the  scientific  advances:  the  numbers  of 
individuals  who  live  beyond  the  sixth  and 
seventh  decades  has  been  expanded  markedly. 

Census  figures  indicate  that  by  1970,  28 
mUlion  Americans  wiU  have  passed  the  age 
of  60,  compared  with  24  million  In  1960. 
This  has  brought  Into  focus  the  lag  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  chronic  disease  and  de- 
terioration that  increase  with  advancing  age. 
The  problem  that  faces  us  now  is  to  assure 
these  larger  niuntiers  of  elderly  citizens 
healthy  and  purposeful  lives  in  their  later 
years. 

The  patient  population  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  reflects  the  increased  utUl- 
zation  of  hospital  and  clinic  by  this  older 
group.  The  average  age  of  all  veterans  is 
now  47  years.  In  1956,  the  average  age  of 
the  veteran  patient  in  VA  and  non-VA  hos- 
pital faculties  was  49.4  years;  In  1965.  it  was 

54.3  years.  Thus,  a  major  concern  of  VA 
medical  authorities  is  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  older  veteran. 

This  has  been  reflected  in  the  dramatic 
rise  In  the  numbers  of  VA  hospitaliza- 
tions for  arteriosclerotic  heart  disease  (hard- 
ening of  the  arteries  of  the  heart) ,  the  most 
common  cause  of  death  In  the  United  States. 
Hospitalization  of  such  cases  in  the  VA  rose 
from  Just  under  12,000  in  1957  to  almost 
17,000  in  1965.  The  average  hospital  stay 
of  each  of  these  VA  patients  in  1965  was  34.1 
days. 

Strokes  and  other  brain  damage  acccon- 
panylng  aging  rose  from  6.810  in  1957  to 
13,111 — almost  double — in  1965.  The  average 
VA  hospital  stay  for  this  type  of  case  was 

84.4  days. 
Patients  with  aging  limg  disease  (emphy- 
sema and  chronic  bronchitis),  excluding 
tuberculosis,  numbered  10,460  in  1957.  By 
1965,  this  had  more  than  doubled  to  21,373 
VA  patients,  each  hospitalized  an  average  of 
38.9  days. 

Predicated  on  the  FY  1965  average  inpa- 
tient day  cost  for  general  hospital  care  of 
$30.99,  these  three  diseases  of  aging  alone 
resulted  in  VA  inpatient  care  costs  of  ap- 
proximately 78  million  dollars  during  1966. 
Loss  to  the  national  economy  through  the 
loss  of  productivity  of  the  affected  Individuals 
can  be  estimated  at  an  almost  equivalent 
amount.  Completely  Immeasurable,  how- 
ever. Is  the  Impact  on  the  afflicted  veterans 
and  their  families  in  terms  of  the  future  that 
the  Great  Society  holds  out  as  a  goal  for 
every  American. 

EMPHASIS   ON    AGING 

Emphasis  therefore  continues,  as  It  has  for 
the  past  several  years,  on  solutions  to  the 
health  problems  of  the  aging  veteran.  These 
range  from  the  nearly  300  Individual  projects, 
part  of  the  6,552  projects  active  during  1966; 
through  large  scale  major  studies  by  teams 
of  professionals  based  in  one  locality;  to  the 
true  cooperative  study  of  specific  therapeutic 
approaches  to  disease,  involving  pooling  of 
ex-mental  results  obtained  In  a  number  of  VA 
hospitals.  There  are  S3  of  the  latter  now 
underway  In  the  VA,  involving  from  3  to  30 


hospitals  each.  Pour  of  these  involve  medi- 
cal approaches  to  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  aging  of  the  blood  vessels  In  heart: 
two  Involve  the  treatment  of  mental  de- 
terioration with  aging:  and  two  are  studies 
of  how  the  endocrine  glands  change  with 
aging. 

Three  aging  studies  now  underway  are 
worthy  of  specific  comment  since  they  repre- 
sent prototjrpes  of  research  to  which  the 
Veterans  AiimtniKt.rat.lon  is  vmlquely  siilted. 

EXERCISE    AND    AGING    6TUDT 

Despite  the  medical  opinions  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  physicians  on  the  beneficial 
effects  of  regular  exercise  on  retarding  or 
relieving  the  process  of  hardening  of  the 
arteries  with  age,  the  difficulties  of  setting 
up  a  truly  controlled  study  have  prevented 
the  acquisition  of  acceptable  scientific  evi- 
dence to  prove  or  disprove  these  opinions. 
Indeed  there  are  a  nimaber  of  scientists  who 
suggest,  again  without  proof,  that  exercise 
may  be  harmful  In  this  respect.  At  the  VA 
Center  in  Bay  Pines,  Florida,  a  large  scale 
study  in  its  early  stages  whereby  a  group 
of  patients  with  proven  arteriosclerosis  Is 
being  tested  extensively,  divided  tato  an  ex- 
ercising group  and  a  non-exercising  group, 
and  followed  for  a  period  of  years.  The  two 
groups  will  be  retested  periodically  and  care- 
fully checked  for  development  of  further  dis- 
ease In  an  effort  to  see  what  difference  ex- 
ercise has  made  in  their  health. 

The  Bay  Pines-Jacksonville-Tampa  area  Is 
particularly  suited  to  such  a  study  because 
of  the  large  population  of  elderly  veterans 
in  tills  area,  and  because  of  the  geographic 
stability  of  this  population.  Older  citizens 
who  settle  there  rarely  move  away  again; 
and  this,  of  course,  is  crucial  to  carrying  out 
such  a  study  over  a  period  of  years. 

DOMICILIARY    DIET   FAT    STDDY 

In  the  VA  Center  at  Loe  Angeles,  a  large 
scale  study  is  underway  In  which  400  domi- 
ciliary members  have  had  their  diets  altered 
so  that  the  normal  fat  has  been  four-fifths 
replaced  by  unsaturated  fats.  This  study  Is 
double  blind,  neither  the  patients  nor  their 
doctors  know  which  patient  is  receiving  the 
experimental  diet  and  wWch  the  regular. 

To  set  this  up  required  unprecedented  col- 
laboration between  the  food  Industries  and 
the  Investigators  to  develop  foodstuffs  such 
as  milk,  ice  cream,  sausage  products  and 
others  that  have  been  altered  in  fat  con- 
tent but  not  in  taste  or  appearance;  between 
the  nutrition  sections  of  the  VA  and  the  In- 
vestigators, train  dietitians  and  kitchen 
workers  In  new  techniques  (special  meat  cut- 
ters dissect  each  side  of  beef  as  completely 
fat  free  as  possible);  and  between  records 
and  data  handling  experts,  to  keep  the  con- 
tinuous fiow  of  information  on  each  of  the 
patients  in  organized  and  readily  available 
form.  This  study  should  settle  the  problem 
of  the  value  of  unsaturated  fat  in  preventing 
or  ameliorating  arteriosclerosis  in  the  human 
arteries. 

NORMATIVE    AGING    STOST 

A  long-term  study  of  the  aging  process 
among  healthy  men  has  t>een  undertaken  by 
the  Boston  VA  Outpatient  CUnlc.  Known 
as  the  Normative  Aging  Study,  it  aims  to  de- 
lineate selected  anatomic,  biochemical,  phys- 
iologic and  psycho-social  aspects  of  aging  in 
1,500  imtlaUy  healthy  males  ranging  in  age 
from  25  to  65  years.  The  subjects  volunteer 
to  return  for  periodic  examinations  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  The  subjects  Include  aU 
socio-economic  and  occupational  groups 
which  are  representative  of  the  general  pop- 
ulation. This  study  is  expected  to  provide 
descriptions  of  normal  aging  processes,  pre- 
diction of  later  outcomes,  and  correlation  of 
variables,  cross-sectionally  and  longitudi- 
nally. 

SATELLITE  LABORATORY  PROGRAM 

In  an  effort  to  focus  more  intensely  on  the 
mechanisms  of  aging — an  understanding  of 
which  will  ultimately  provide  the  means  of 
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retarding  or  preventing  aging-related  disease 
and  deterioration — the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Research  Service,  In  1964,  conceived  Its 
Satellite  Laboratory  Program.  Under  this 
unique  concept  outstanding  non-VA  senior 
researchers  are  able  to  undertake  investiga- 
tions of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  aging 
processes  which  are  related  to  their  particu- 
lar areas  of  Interest.  Laboratory  facilities 
are  provided  at  VA  stations  in  close  proximity 
to  the  organizations  of  the  collaborating 
BclentlBts. 

By  June  1966,  seven  satellite  laboratories 
bad  been  established;  the  calibre  of  the 
senior  scientist  collaborators  Is  such  that 
these  laboratories  represent  a  major  eSort  in 
aging  research  In  the  VA  hospitals  in  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Downey,  HI., 
Buffalo,  N.T.,  and  Sepulveda,  Calif.  The 
Utter  hospital  is  the  site  for  three  separate 
units. 

The  unit  at  the  Bedford  hospital  is  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Doctor  Marott  Sinex, 
Chairman  and  Professor  of  Biochemistry  at 
Boston  University  School  of  Medicine.  This 
laboratory  is  concerned  with  changes  In  BNA 
and  DNA,  the  substances  that  are  the  basis 
for  inheritance.  Under  investigation  there 
is  one  of  the  theories  of  aging — that  it  is  a 
process  "programmed"  at  birth  by  the  genes 
Inherited  from  ancestors. 

At  Baltimore  VA  Hospital,  Doctor  Bernard 
Strehler,  Chief  of  the  Biological  Research 
Section  of  the  Gerontological  Institute  at 
Baltimore  City  Hospital  is  the  sponsor  of  a 
laboratory  concerned  with  basic  ceU  biology. 
This  unit  is  testing  systematically  three  pro- 
posed mechanisms  of  aging:  that  mutation 
of  cells  is  responsible  for  the  changes  called 
aging,  and  ultimately  for  determining  length 
of  life;  that  the  process  that  controls  growth 
and  differentiation  of  the  body  parts  (I.e. 
body  height,  number  and  length  of  fingers, 
etc.),  has  built  Into  it  the  changes  of  aging; 
and  that  the  accumulation  of  certain  waste 
materials  in  the  cells  have  a  role  In  the 
aging  process. 

Doctor  Arthur  Vels  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Is  the  sponsor  of  a  research  group  at 
Downey  VA  Hospital  studying  the  lens  of  the 
eye  as  a  model  for  the  aging  mechanism. 

At  the  Buffalo  VA  Hospital,  Doctor  Noel 
Rose  from  the  Department  of  Bacteriology 
and  Immunology,  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York  heads  up  an  Investigation  of  the 
theory  that  aging  is  caused  by  changes  In 
body  protein,  changes  to  which  the  body  re- 
acts by  mobilizing  Its  inmiense  mechanisms 
by  which  it  defends  itself  against  "foreign" 
substances. 

Doctor  Albert  Tyler,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Biology,  California  Institute  of 
Technology  is  the  sponsor  of  two  of  the  three 
satellites  at  the  Sepulveda  hospital.  These 
two  laboratories  are  exploring  aging  from 
the  developmental  biology  approach.  They 
are  separately  headed  by  independent  scien- 
tists pursuing  different  experimental  areas. 

One  Is  concerned  with  the  effects  of  manip- 
ulation of  the  embryo  on  the  rate  and  nature 
of  aging,  and  the  effects  of  aging  on  the  re- 
productive system.  The  other  is  studying 
the  effects  of  one  type  of  cell  on  another 
In  the  same  tissue  culture  and  on  trans- 
plantation from  one  animal  to  another. 
The  mechanisms  whereby  these  Interactions 
Influence  normal  growth,  aging,  and  abnor- 
mal g^wth  (cancer)  are  the  focus  of  the 
work.  The  third  laboratory  at  Sepiilveda  Is 
sponsored  by  Doctor  Unus  Pauling.  The 
mechanisms  of  memory  and  their  changes 
with  age  are  the  areas  under  investigation. 
The  relationship  of  these  mechanisms  to  nor- 
mal sleep  and  to  surgical  anesthesia  is  also 
being  studied. 

KXSZAKCR  IN   INTERNAL  MESICINS 

Research  in  Internal  medicine  continues 
to  be  the  largest  segment  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  medical  research  program. 
Of  the  $40  million  allocated  for  the  total 
program,   almost  Cll   million  were  utilized 


for  research  in  this  specialty  In  fiscal  year 
1966. 

Over  2,500  Individual  research  projects  are 
Included  covering  a  wide  range — from  purely 
clinical  studies  on  the  incidence,  natural 
history,  and  therapy  of  specific  diseases,  to 
investigations  into  the  molecular  and  cellu- 
lar changes  associated  with  disease.  Some 
of  the  problem  areas  and  related  investiga- 
tions may  be  described  only  briefly  In  the 
following  paragraphs. 

CARDIOVASCUt^R    DISEASES 

Since  heart  disease  Is  the  leading  killer 
of  adult  males  in  the  United  States  today, 
much  of  the  VA's  research  program  in  this 
area  reflects  the  urgency  attached  to  uncov- 
ering mechanisms  for  better  treatments  for 
this  group  of  diseases. 

During  FY  1966,  688  research  projects  were 
being  conducted  in  the  cardiovascular  area. 
These  can  be  more  flnely  divided:  323  proj- 
ects were  concerned  with  the  detection  and 
prevention  of  heart  and  blood  vessel  disease; 
254  projects,  with  new  approaches  to  treat- 
ment of  these  diseases;  and  111  projects  with 
the  clarification  of  meehanisms  of  heart  and 
blood  vessel  disease. 

A  physician-Investigator  In  VAH,  Birming- 
ham has  found  that  analysis  of  the  motion 
of  the  chest  over  the  heart  not  only  gives 
important  Information  on  what  diseases  of 
the  heart,  if  any,  may  be  present;  but  also, 
by  computer  analysis,  can  yield  significant 
Information  on  the  mcKnent-by-moment  effi- 
ciency of  the  heart  as  a  pump.  Such  infor- 
mation in  the  past  has  been  gathered  only 
by  such  elaborate  procedures  requiring  heart 
catheterization. 

A  physician  In  VAH.  Washington,  D.C., 
has  been  successful  in  detecting  the  degree 
of  hardening  of  the  arteries  in  patients  by 
analyzing  the  shape  Of  the  pulse  wave  as 
it  is  transmitted  through  the  arteries  of  the 
neck  or  the  wrist.  Since  hardening  of  the 
arteries  occurs  at  different  ages  in  different 
individuals,  this  now  enables  physicians  to 
pick  out  at  an  early  age  a  high  risk  group  of 
patients  for  intensive  anti-arterloscleroels 
treatment. 

A  physician  In  Coat»svllle  VAH  has  found 
an  abnormality  of  tfce  electro- cardiogram 
that  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  a  certain  group 
of  mentally  ill  veterans.  The  effects  of  some 
of  the  potent  drugs  used  In  treating  the 
mentally  ill  on  the  electrocardiogram  is  now 
under  investigation  by  him. 

EXPERIMENTS    WITH    DOGS 

In  Houston  VAH,  doctors  are  experiment- 
ing on  dogs  with  complete  transplantation 
of  heart  and  lungs.  Only  when  the  prob- 
lems and  techniques  have  been  effectively 
solved  in  animals  can  any  such  procedure 
be  applied  to  patients. 

In  Minneapolis  VAH,  specific  changes  in 
the  structure  of  the  heart  In  patients  with 
chronic  alcoholism  are  being  studied  for 
clues  to  treatment  at  this  type  of  heart 
disease  and  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  nutritional  requirements  of  the  heart. 

In  Omaha  VAH,  a  physician  has  described 
a  form  of  heart  disease  that  Is  associated 
with  drinking  large  amounts  of  beer  dally. 
Details  of  the  nature  of  the  heart  disease  and 
its  treatment  are  being  investigated. 

ARTHRITIS   AN»  RHEUMATISM 

Although  not  one  of  the  major  killers  of 
our  time,  this  disease  poses  an  important 
sociological  and  economic  problem.  It  leads 
to  repeated  and  frequently  prolonged  hos- 
pitalization, and  eventually  cripples  and  de- 
forms Its  victims.  It  Is  an  Important  cause 
of  hospitalization  among  the  veteran  popu- 
lation and,  as  a  consequence.  Investigators 
at  a  number  of  VA  hoepltals  are  working  on 
various  facets  of  the  rheimiatold  arthritis 
problem. 

The  VA  Arthritis  and  Rheumatic  Diseases 
Study  Group  has  completed  its  cooperative 
study  assessing  the  value  of  intra-articular 
cortlocosterold  treatment  of  small  Joints  by 


means  of  HyposMay  Jet  injection,  and  sub- 
mitted the  results  for  publication.  In  this 
double  blind  study  of  patients  with  com- 
parable bilateral  active  rheumatoid  synovltla 
of  the  Joints  of  both  hands  and  wrists  the 
results  showed  a  clear  comparative  difference 
in  favor  of  medication  administered  by  thlg 
method  over  placebo. 

In  addition,  members  of  the  Study  Group 
compiled  their  experience  in  the  clinical  use 
of  Hypospray  Jet  injection  of  small  Joint* 
among  some  200  patients  vrtth  800  Jet  injec- 
tion administrations.  Clinical  results  were 
highly  favorable. 

As  with  diabetics,  the  earlier  one  can  de- 
tect an  arthritic  individual  and  institute 
therapy,  the  more  apt  one  Is  to  delay  the 
ultimate  crippling  and  disability.  A  long 
term  study  of  this  problem  continues  to  ac- 
cept patients  who  have  peripheral  joint  com- 
plaints Insufficient  for  a  definite  diagnosis 
of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Each  accepted  pa- 
tient has  a  normal  control  matched  by  sex 
and  age.  Clinical  and  laboratory  progrea 
of  each  patient  is  observed  yearly. 

It  is  hoped  that  long-range  observation  at 
these  patients  with  mild  disease  may  fur- 
nish invaluable  Information  about  the  pat- 
tern of  the  progress  of  early  rheumatoid 
disease. 

OASTROENTEROLOGT 

Over  500  research  projects  in  gastroenter- 
ology, individual  and  collaborative,  are  cur. 
rently  underway  in  VA  Hospitals.  Coopera- 
tive studies,  each  of  which  Involve  several 
hospitals  are  being  carried  on  in  areas  such 
as  cancer  of  the  esophagus,  treatment  oJ 
variovis  hernia  conditions  involving  the  gas- 
trointestinal tract,  treatment  of  peptic  ulcer, 
and  treatment  of  gastrointestinal  hemor- 
rhage. 

The  VA  Gastric  Ulcer  Cooperative  Study 
has  compiled  pertinent  information  on  over 
800  patients  and  a  book  is  being  written  re- 
porting the  findings  regarding  management 
of  this  common  disorder  and  the  reliability 
of  stomach  X-ray  examination  and  response 
to  medical  treatment  in  differentiating  this 
benign  disorder  from  stomach  cancer. 

A  special  Purpose  Research  Laboratory  for 
the  Investigation  of  liver  diseases  has  been 
recently  established  at  the  Washington,  D.C. 
VA  Hospital,  and  is  directed  by  an  outstand- 
ing specialist  In  this  field. 

RESEARCH    IN    NEX7BOLOCT 

The  research  program  in  neurology  li 
directed  into  all  aspects  of  the  broad  field  of 
neurology  with  the  exception  of  neurological 
problems  of  childhood.  Because  of  the  grad- 
ually increasing  number  of  veterans  in  the 
older  age  group,  emphasis  is  being  given  to 
research  in  diseases  which  are  more  likely  to 
occur  in  this  group,  however,  research  not 
necessarily  related  to  aging  continues  to 
receive  strong  support.  Neurological  dis- 
eases occurring  in  younger  age  groups  which 
hold  special  Interest  are  epilepsy,  multiple 
sclerosis,  and  spinal  cord  injury. 

A  major  effort  to  learn  more  about  the 
causes  and  to  discover  improved  methods  ol 
treatment  and  prevention  of  stroke  con- 
tinues. Two  important  cooperative  studies 
on  drug  lipids  are  In  progress.  In  one, 
Premarln®  or  a  similar  appearing  placebo 
has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  more  tb&n 
600  stroke  patients  in  a  statistically  designed 
clinical  trial.  In  a  somewhat  similar  study 
chlorophenoxylsobutyrate  (CPIB),  Astromld- 
S,  is  being  investigated  as  a  therapeutic 
agent. 

Two  Universlty-VA  centers  for  research  in 
the  field  of  cerebral  vascular  disease,  under 
Joint  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness-Veterans  Administration 
support,  have  been  established.  The  Duke- 
VA  Center  for  Cerebral  Vascular  Research  st 
the  Duke  University  Medical  Center  and  the 
Durham  VA  Hospital  Is  investigating  the 
biologic  and  clinical  aspects  of  cerebral 
vascular    diseckse.    The    Boston    University 
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Aphasia  Research  Center  has  been  developed 
at  the  Boston  University  Medical  Center,  the 
Boston  VA  Hospital,  and  the  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  Hospital,  for  a  center-type 
of  total  language  research. 

The  use  and  development  of  new  tech- 
niques of  stereotactic  neurosurgery  are 
being  employed  at  selected  VA  hospitals  for 
Improved  treatment  of  Parkinson's  disease 
as  well  as  other  involuntary  motor  disorders. 
Studies  are  underway  for  wider  clinical  ap- 
plication of  the  therapeutic  p>oBSibilitles  of 
these  types  of  treatment  In  other  diseases, 
such  as  intractable  pain  associated  with 
strokes  and  cancer.  Basic  scientific  research 
continues  on  methods  for  Improved  diagnosis 
as  well  as  assessment  of  clinical  improvement 
in  certain  motor  disorders  after  various  types 
of  medical  and  surgical  treatment. 

SPINAL    COaO    INJURY    AND    DISEASE 

The  area  of  spinal  cord  injury  continues  to 
be  one  of  high  priority  in  the  VA  neurologi- 
cal research  program.  Although  much  has 
been  done  in  Improving  our  knowledge  of 
care  of  the  bladder  and  bowel  in  a  patient 
who  has  sustained  a  spinal  cord  injury,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  infection 
and  the  avoidance  of  the  hypertensive  crises 
that  occur  in  patients  with  high  spinal  cord 
injury  when  proper  bladder  drainage  is  dis- 
rupted, there  has,  as  yet,  been  no  break- 
through in  the  ability  to  promote  regenera- 
tion in  the  spinal  cord  once  its  pathways 
have  been  interrupted.  Both  neurochemical 
and  neurophysiological  approaches,  indi- 
vidually and  combined  are  being  used  in  an 
attempt  to  solve  that  basic  problem. 

RESEARCH    IN    StTRGERT 

Surgical  research  in  the  past  year  has 
shown  a  steady  Increase  in  the  number  of 
projects  with  87  stations  engaged  in  over  700 
individual  research  protocols,  including  214 
new  projects.  This  research  was  conducted 
by  650  investigators.  There  were  524  pub- 
lications, a  20  per  cent  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  publications  over  the  previous  year. 
Interest  continues  heavily  in  gastrointestinal, 
heart  surgery  and  arterial  disease  investiga- 
tion. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  continues  to 
play  a  prominent  role  in  organ  transplanta- 
tion research.  New  developments  In  meth- 
ods of  preventing  rejection  of  transplanted 
organs  are  being  pursued  at  VAH  West  Rox- 
■bury,  VAH  Denver,  VAH  Nashville,  VAH 
Coral  Gables,  and  several  other  stations.  Re- 
cent developments  In  Improved  techniques  to 
select  donors  have  increased  successful  trans- 
plants by  20-30  per  cent.  The  investigation 
of  anti-lymphocyte  serum  to  reduce  the  re- 
jection phenomena  is  receiving  intensive 
study  and  beginning  trial. 

Hyperbaric  medicine  is  under  investiga- 
tion in  six  hospitals  with  one  large  hyper- 
baric tank  being  in  active  use  at  Buffalo 
where  investigative  efforts  are  being  pursued 
in  the  field  of  shock  and  peripheral  vascular 
disease.  All  stations  with  hyperbaric  facili- 
ties (of  which  there  are  four)  are  banded 
together  under  a  single  protocol  to  treat 
patients  with  gas  gangrene. 

The  new  technique  for  treatment  of  pros- 
tatic hypertrophy  by  the  use  of  profound 
cold  is  currently  under  investigation  at  four 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  Initial 
results  are  most  encouraging  and  indicate 
that  the  technique  may  be  especially  useful 
In  treating  older  and  debilitated  patients. 
The  use  of  cryosurgery  has  been  extended 
to  other  types  of  cancer,  especially  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue,  with  encouraging  Initial 
results.  A  possible  Increase  in  the  patients' 
resistance  to  cancer  following  the  freezing 
procedure  is  under  investigation. 

Transplantation  of  the  heart  in  animals 
has  been  accomplished  at  the  Palo  Alto  VAH 
with  some  long  term  survival  in  these  ani- 
mals. Extremely  valuable  physiologic  infor- 
mation has  been  developed.  This  work  has 
proven  the  feasibility  and  satisfactory  func- 
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tlon  of  a  heart  deprived  of  all  nerve  connec- 
tions. Continued  success  in  liver  trans- 
plantation in  animals  Is  bringing  tills  nearer 
to  clinical  application. 

Several  surgical  cooperative  studies  are 
producing  important  information.  A  highly 
successful  study  of  the  value  of  four  differ- 
ent operations  for  the  very  common  duodenal 
ulcer  is  producing  data  which  may  lead  to  a 
better  means  of  selecting  the  best  type  of 
operation  for  patients.  The  cooperative 
study  of  surgery  for  bleeding  esophageal 
varices  Is  the  largest  In  the  world  and  is 
beginning  to  produce  important  evidence 
and  indications  for  the  operation.  The  eval- 
uation has  carried  out  several  very  large 
studies  of  which  more  are  planned.  This 
study  prepared  an  exhibit  recently  for  the 
American  Medical  Association  convention  in 
Chicago  and  was  awarded  the  Billings  Gold 
medal. 

Three  new  cooperative  projects  are  begin- 
ning. Coronary  artery  disease  is  being  eval- 
uated by  coronary  angiography  and  siirgery 
is  being  prescribed  partly  on  the  basis  of  the 
findings  of  this  procedure.  Five  hospitals 
are  ready  to  embark  on  a  project  to  assess  the 
value  of  implanting  the  Internal  mammary 
artery  in  the  left  ventricular  wall. 

RESEARCH    IN    CANCER 

The  incidence  of  treated  cancer  in  the 
Veterans  Administration  continues  to  in- 
crease. There  were  approximately  45,000 
cancer  cases  last  year.  The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration's efforts  have  been  both  in  the 
basic  research  with  a  study  of  epidemiology 
and  Immunology  of  cancer.  There  are  six 
cooperative  studies  in  cancer  in  the  Veterans 
Adininlstratlon  involving  evaluation  of  var- 
ious treatment  methods.  Including  drugs, 
surgery,  and  x-ray  therapy.  These  six  co- 
operative studies  Involve  84  groups  of  in- 
vestigators. 

Over  5,000  p>atlents  with  Inoperable  can- 
cer of  the  lung  have  been  treated  and  ob- 
served. No  drug  has  proved  more  effective 
than  nitrogen  mustard  which  is  of  very 
limited  value.  Thirty-seven  new  cancer 
chemotherapy  compounds  have  been  eval- 
uated in  over  3,000  cancer  patients.  A  large 
series  of  studies  of  satisfactorily  screened 
drugs  have  been  assessed  in  patients  with 
all  types  of  tximors. 

The  value  of  various  cancer  drugs  in  con- 
junction with  surgical  removal  of  tumor  of 
the  lung,  colon,  rectum  and  stomach  has  to 
date  shown  no  beneficial  effect.  The  invalu- 
able experience  and  capability  has,  however, 
been  developed  as  a  result  of  these  studies, 
providing  an  Instrument  for  continued  eval- 
uation as  new  agents  and  approaches  to  the 
treatment  of  cancer  are  produced. 

Prostatic  cancer  treatment  has  been  stud- 
led  and  over  2,000  patients  treated  and  ob- 
served up  to  three  years.  Accepted  treat- 
ment methods  will  have  to  be  carefully 
reviewed  as  a  result  of  this  work. 

PROSTHETIC  AND  SENSORY  MDS 

The  most  significant  accomplishment  of 
the  prosthetics  research  program  during  the 
past  year  was  the  refinement  of  immediate 
post-surgical  prosthetic  fitting  techniques. 

The  VA-sponsored  research  project  at  the 
VA  hospital,  Seattle,  Washington,  continued 
to  demonstrate  excellent  success  with  this 
exciting  method  of  fitting  a  prosthesis  im- 
mediately after  amputation.  Some  100  cases 
have  been  fitted  with  excellent  results. 
Healthier  stumps,  with  rapid  healing,  have 
been  produced.  Early  ambulation,  frequent- 
ly beginning  with  assistance  one  day  post- 
operatively, has  resulted  and  post-surgical 
pain  and  discomfort  have  been  markedly 
reduced. 

Training  In  the  use  of  a  prosthesis  has 
proceeded  with  minimum  delay,  and  hospi- 
talization stays  have  been  shortened  con- 
siderably. The  technique  has  permitted  the 
surgeon  to  amputate  below  the  knee,  rather 
than  above,  an  estimated  three  to  four  times 


more  frequently  than  he  would  have  con- 
sidered prudent  using  conventional  proce- 
dures. The  psychological,  and  economic  ad- 
vantages of  the  Immediate  post-surgical 
technique  have  stirred  the  Interest  of  the 
medical   community. 

In  the  VA  prosthetics  center  in  New  York 
City,  research  continued  on  immediate  post- 
surgical fitting  by  conducting  evaluation  of 
prosthetic  components  and  by  Instriunent 
development.  Several  pylons  designed  by 
commercial  manufacturers  for  use  in  imme- 
diate fittings  were  checked  for  adequacy. 
The  Center  also  developed  its  own  pylon 
which  has  great  potential  for  conversion  to 
a  permanent  prosthesis. 

Moreover,  the  Center  has  developed  an 
instrument  to  be  used  in  tension  myodesis 
surgery  to  permit  better  measurement  of  the 
tension  applied  to  the  muscles  as  each  la 
sutured  to  the  bone.  An  instrumented  pylon 
was  designed  to  give  readings  of  torsion,  ver- 
tical load,  and  shear  as  an  amputee  takes 
his  first  steps  on  the  prosthesis,  thus  allow- 
ing clinical  control  of  early  progressive  am- 
bxilation  plus  recording  of  later  improve- 
ments. 

The  New  York  Center  further  investigated 
stance-control  systems  for  above-knee  pros- 
theses by  conducting  evaluations  of  poly- 
centric  mechanisms  developed  by  several  VA 
research  contractors.  These  evaluations 
combined  with  others  are  expected  to  result 
in  a  set  of  principles  for  clinical  use  of  spe- 
cial stance-control  mechanisms. 

At  a  VA-sponsored  project  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, initial  testing  was  substantially  com- 
pleted on  a  pneumatic  swing-control  system 
for  above-knee  amputees.  This  device  ap- 
pears to  be  effective  and  durable.  Metal 
knee-shank  assemblies  for  use  with  these 
pneumatic  swing-control  systems  have  been 
proclaimed  and  are  also  adaptable  for  knee- 
dlsartlculatlon  cases.  Another  potentially 
significant  contribution  is  the  development 
of  methods  for  designing  linkages  for  knee 
and  hip  Joints  in  artificial  limbs  and  braces. 

The  possibilities  of  using  external  power 
In  prosthetic  devices  continued  to  be  studied 
at  VA  projects  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  and  Gilmatic,  a  laboratory 
in  Northrldge,  California.  Electrically  pow- 
ered artificial  arm  components  have  been 
developed  for  possible  use  in  mechanical 
arms,  as  well  as  ultimate  use  in  completely 
powered  prostheses. 

RESEARCH   IN  PSYCHIATRY 

Particularly  significant  work  on  the  effects 
of  endocrine  and  nervous  system  respnanses 
to  stress  is  being  done  at  the  Developmental 
Neuroendocrinology  Research  Laboratory  at 
the  VA  Hospital  in  San  Fernando,  California. 
Productive  stress  studies  are  also  underway 
at  the  VA  Center  in  Biloxl,  Mississippi  and 
the  Psychosomatic  Research  Laboratory,  VA 
Hospital,  Hoviston,  Texas. 

Forty-five  VA  hospitals  are  engaged  In  re- 
search on  alcoholism,  a  national  problem 
which  has  been  largely  shunned  by  research 
organizations  outside  the  govermnent.  The 
VA  hospital  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  which  has 
had  such  a  program  underway  since  1946  U 
currently  using  a  problem-solving  approach 
In  a  group-training  setting. 

Variant  approaches  are  being  tried  at  other 
VA  hospitals.  The  one  at  Houston  features 
a  Ejiecial  room  where  the  alcoholic  patient 
can  go  for  intensive  help  when  he  feels  he 
must  have  a  drink.  The  Coral  Gables  hos- 
pital has  conducted  research  on  aversive 
electric  shock  conditioning  in  animals  for 
several  years  and  recently  adopted  the  tech- 
nique to  human  beings  with  marked  success. 
At  the  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  hospital,  a  three- 
pronged  therapy  is  used — an  orientation 
clinic  to  which  physicians  can  refer  their 
patients  for  initial  examination  and  treat- 
ment, a  preliminary  series  of  g^i'oup  therapy 
meetings,  and  later  intensive  group  therapy. 
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Two  of  the  VA's  psychiatric  research  proj- 
ects have  attracted  considerable  attention 
nationwide  during  the  past  year. 

Doctor  D.  Ewen  Cameron,  director  of  the 
Psychiatry  and  Aging  Research  Laboratory 
of  the  Albany  VA  Hospital,  has  been  testing 
a  chemical  to  evaluate  whether  or  not  mem- 
ory can  be  Improved  by  a  drug.  His  pre- 
liminary results  Indicated  that  memory  was 
aided  In  all  test  subjects  who  had  scored  60 
or  better  on  a  memory  quotient  test  before 
being  placed  on  the  drug.  Most  of  the  sub- 
jects used  In  the  study  were  in  the  50-66  age 
range.  Improvement  ranged  from  slight  to 
dramatic — the  better  the  memory  quotient 
was  at  the  beginning,  the  greater  was  the 
gain  after  administration  of  the  drug.  Doc- 
tor Cameron  found  that  a  relatively  small 
gain  In  the  memory  quotient  score  shows  up 
aa  a  considerably  greater  gain  In  the  subject's 
■oclal  behavior  and  ability  to  handle  hlmseU 
In  day-to-day  situations. 

The  drug  tested,  Cylert,  i»  produced  by 
Abbott  Laboratories.  The  principal  side  ef- 
fect noted  was  that  the  chemical  may  prove 
slightly  over-stimulating  to  a  patient  In  the 
same  fashion  as  the  psychiatric  energizers. 
Although  the  drug  appeared  quite  effective 
In  Increasing  the  memory  quotient  of  a  nor- 
mal subject,  It  did  not  appear  to  help  the 
•enlle  or  brain-damaged  patient.  Its  future 
potential  appears  most  likely  as  a  preventive 
measure  In  persons  Just  starting  to  show 
memory  Impairment. 

A  new  dimension  in  treatment  of  psychi- 
atric patients  has  evolved  at  the  Tuscaloosa 
VA  Hospital.  Doctor  James  C.  Folsom,  a  VA 
psychiatrist,  years  ago  was  stationed  at  the 
VA  TDpeka  facility.  While  there  he  was  ex- 
posed to  Doctors  Karl  and  Will  Menninger's 
ideas  on  the  Importance  of  consistency  of 
attitude  of  all  concerned  with  the  care  of  the 
mentally  ill.  Experimenting  since  1952,  Doc- 
tor Folsom  has  modified  the  original  Men- 
nlnger  concept,  leading  to  the  formulation 
of  five  basic  attitude  "prescriptions". 

Under  this  concept  each  psychiatric  pa- 
tient entering  the  Tuscaloosa  hospital  is  pre- 
scribed one  of  these  five  attitudes  to  be  used 
by  all  the  hospital  staff  In  dealings  with  the 
patient.  This  unique  therapeutic  approach 
has  produced  such  effective  and  successful 
results  that  It  has  attracted  Inquiries  from 
other  psychiatric  treatment  facilities 
throughout  the  country. 

SBSXABCH  m  PSTCHOLOGT 

The  complexity  of  the  psychological  as- 
pects of  the  causes  of  disease,  treatment  and 
rehabilitative  procedures  In  a  modern  health 
program  is  reflected  In  the  broad  and  diverse 
research  activities  conducted  by  VA  psychol- 
ogists during  the  past  year. 

Highly  qualified  investigators  at  the  VA 
Hospitals  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Phoenix,  and 
West  Haven,  have  developed  sophisticated 
Inatrumentatlon  and  methodology  for  ex- 
ploring brain-behavior  relationships.  Rapid 
advances  are  being  made  in  relating  behavior 
phenomena  to  structure  and  function  of  the 
brain  utilizing  the  evoked  potential  tech- 
niques. When  a  sensory  stimulus,  such  as  a 
flash  of  light,  tap  to  the  skin,  or  a  sound  such 
as  a  click  is  delivered  to  a  man  or  animal.  It 
evokes  In  the  brain  a  complex  sequence  of 
minute  electrical  changes  called  evoked  po- 
tentials. 

The  character  of  these  cerebral  evoked  po- 
tentials Indicates  that  they  represent  activity 
In  several  different  parts  of  the  brain  and  are 
produced  by  different  nerve  pathways.  These 
investigators  have  discovered  that  the  re- 
sultant complex  wave  patterns  are  reliable 
measures  of  cortical  activity  and  reflect  In- 
dividual differences.  Such  investigations 
hold  great  promise  for  the  development  of 
objective  methods  for  examining  the  func- 
tioning of  the  central  nervous  system  espe- 
cially In  patients  who  cannot  or  will  not  co- 
operate with  the  usual  clinical  methods  of 
sensory  examination.  The  psychology  lab- 
oratories at  VA  Hospitals,  Sepulveda,  Pitts- 
burgh (Leech  farm  Road) ,  and  Kansas  City, 


are  complementing  this  work  through 
studies  In  behavioral  pharmacology,  brain 
biochemistry  behavior  lateraction  and  bio- 
chemical and  physiological  bases  of  learning 
and  memory.  The  effects  of  specific  brain 
lesions  on  behavior  is  being  systematically 
pursued  in  other  laboratories. 

One  VA  psychologist  at  Bedford,  Mass., 
discovered  and  has  deveiloped  a  novel  elec- 
tronic method,  "feedback"  electroencepal- 
ography,  to  study  cortical  activation  and  the 
psychological,  neurophyalologlcal,  and  neu- 
ropathologlcal  conditions  which  modify  it. 
Among  other  things  he  is  using  this  tech- 
nique to  explore  automatic  regulation  of 
level  of  alertness  without  stress. 

APHASIA    STDDIES 

Although  the  amount  of  research  effort 
devoted  to  aphasia  on  a  national  level  lags 
in  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
VA  research  psychologists  are  In  the  forefront 
of  significant  work  being  done  in  this  area. 
For  the  past  two  years,  a  psychologist  at  the 
Boston  VA  Hospital  has  pursued  experi- 
mental procedures  for  detecting  brain  hemi- 
sphere dominance  by  differential  efQclency 
In  recognizing  auditory  and  visual  linguistic 
stimuli  presented  to  one  side  of  the  brain  or 
the  other.  Concrete  applications  of  this 
issue  lie  in  determining  the  risk  of  producing 
aphasia  by  operating  on  the  side  of  the  brain 
affected  by  a  removable  lesion  or  the  ability 
of  the  unimpaired  half  of  the  brain  to  re- 
cover speech  lost  by  injia?  to  the  other  side. 

Other  studies  are  producing  evidence  as  to 
anatomic  allocation  of  certain  linguistic  proc- 
esses In  the  brain,  making  it  possible  to  diag- 
nose aphaslc  defects  more  reliably.  An- 
other research  psychologist,  at  the  Los  An- 
geles VA  Center,  has  devdoped  an  automated 
teaching  system  for  testing  and  retraining  of 
brain  damaged  patients  who  show  disorders 
in  the  area  of  visual  language  functioning. 
Work  is  now  in  progress  in  the  Los  Angeles 
laboratory  to  determine  if  lengthening  the 
delay  period  between  speech  sounds  in  words 
win  eventuate  in  better  performance  by 
aphasics. 

At  the  VA  Hospital,  West  Haven,  an  In- 
vestigator's years  of  careful  study  of  normal 
and  pathological  language,  resulted  last  year 
in  the  compilation  of  a  conceptual  dictionary 
of  over  26,000  entries  for  use  in  language 
analysis.  This  work,  of  major  significance. 
Is  directed  toward  a  deeper  understanding  of 
the  adaptional  processes  of  patients  as  we 
may  know  them  through  the  patient's  lan- 
guage and  also  directed  toward  understand- 
ing the  patient's  Integration  into  small 
groups. 

FIONXZSINO   STUDIES 

The  pioneering  efforts  of  VA  research 
psychologists  at  the  Los  Angeles  VA  Center 
in  the  scientific  study  of  suicide  have  re- 
ceived world-wide  recognition  and  have  re- 
sulted in  greater  understanding  of  this  be- 
havior and  development  of  preventative  pro- 
grams, both  in  the  veteran  and  non-veteran 
population.  A  promising  new  approach  to 
the  wide  range  of  self-destructive  behavior 
is  currently  being  developed  in  this  labora- 
tory In  a  study  of  patients  who  seem  to  be 
embarked  on  a  long,  devious,  indirect  road 
to  self-destruction.  This  study  vrlU  Include, 
for  example,  diabetic  patients  who  appear 
and  reappear  In  hospital  wards  having  ne- 
glected their  diet  and/or  Insulin  regime. 
Also  considered  are  alcoholics,  drug  addicts, 
the  accident  prone,  cafeless  cardiacs,  in- 
appropriate risk  takers  and  others.  Im- 
portant work  on  the  meatilng  of  death  is  also 
being  done  at  the  Los  Angeles  VA  Outpatient 
Clinic. 

Clinical  and  research  psychologists  con- 
tinued Investigative  activities  in  the  front 
line  laboratories  of  patient  wards.  Their 
effort  Is  directed  toward  more  accurate  defi- 
nition and  quantification  of  behavior,  In- 
creased knowledge  of  traditicnal  procedures 
for  altering  or  modifying  behavior,  and  In- 
vestigation of  programs  designed  for  more 


effective  and  successful   return  of  patients 
to  the  community. 

A  research  psychologist  at  Palo  Alto  VA 
Hospital  has  developed  a  community  lodge, 
outside  of  the  hospital  itself,  for  discharged 
patients.  No  professional  person  is  required 
by  lodge  members  except  on  a  consulting 
basis  and  one  lay  leader  is  cvurrently  on  duty 
to  supervise  the  productive  work  activities 
In  which  lodge  members  participate.  Com- 
pared with  matched  controls  in  usual  post 
hospital  programs,  these  men  are  more  fre- 
quently employed,  remain  out  of  the  hos- 
pital longer  and  are  more  satisfied  with  their 
lot  in  life. 

RESEARCH  IN  INFECnOUS  AND  PULMONAKT 
DISEASES 

Allergy,  Immunology  and  infectious  di- 
seases are  Intimately  Interrelated.  VA  re- 
search in  this  broad  area  is  supported  by 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  annual  research 
budget  and  includes  approximately  80  pro- 
grams of  individual  research,  three  coopera- 
tive studies — in  chemotherapy  and  chemo- 
prophylaxis  of  tuberculosis  and  therapy  of 
fungus  diseases,  and  three  special  labora- 
tories. 

Tuberculosis  continues  as  a  significant  but 
decreasing  problem  among  veteran  patients. 
The  tuberculosis  cooperative  studies  of  the 
VA-Armed  Forces  continue  to  evaluate  and 
Improve  chemotherapy.  A  study  of  a  new 
drug,  capreomycin,  was  completed  during 
the  past  year.  This  antibiotic  was  shown  to 
be  a  staisfactory  substitute  for  streptomycin 
in  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  A  report  of  the 
study  has  been  submitted  for  publication. 
Other  studies  have  shown  that  tuberculosis 
of  the  spine  can  often  be  treated  effectively 
with  drugs  alone  with  less  frequent  need  for 
surgical  fusion.  It  has  also  been  shown  that 
minimal  and  non-cavity  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis requires  less  Intensive  drug  treatment 
than  that  needed  for  more  extensive  disease. 

A  number  of  research  laboratories  con- 
tinue the  studies  of  other  aspects  of  tuber- 
culosis. Investigators  at  Baltimore,  East 
Orange,  Jefferson  Barracks  and  Minneapolis 
are  studying  drug  resistance  mechanisms  of 
tubercle  bacilli  in  relation  to  metabolic  and 
nutritional  requirements  of  the  bacilli 
Other  investigations  relate  to  Immunization 
to  prevent  tuberculosis,  and  chemopropby- 
laxls  to  prevent  reactivation  of  arrested 
diseases.  Diagnostic  tests  have  been  im- 
proved and  standardized  on  the  basis  of  VA 
studies. 

An  extensive  study  of  mycobacteria  other 
than  Af.  tuberculosis  has  been  underway  for 
the  past  decade  in  several  research  labora- 
tories and  for  the  past  five  years  as  part  of 
the  tuberculosis  cooperative  studies.  The  In- 
fections produced  by  these  bacteria  resemble 
tuberculosis  but  are  often  more  severe  and 
respond  less  well  to  treatment.  Continued 
research,  particularly  at  the  Atlanta,  Salt 
Lake  City  and  San  Fernando  VA  hospitals 
has  resulted  in  better  understanding  of  these 
bacteria  and  better  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  the  mycobacterial  infections  they  cause. 

riTNGUS    DISEASES 

Fungi  which  produce  human  Infections  are 
being  Investigated  in  basic  research  labora- 
tories at  Atlanta,  Brooklyn,  Cleveland,  Fresno, 
Houston,  Jackson,  Kansas  City,  Long  Beach, 
Memphis,  Oklahoma  City  and  San  Fernando. 
The  clinical  diseases  caused  by  fungi  are 
being  studied  on  many  hospital  services  and 
great  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  these 
diseases  have  been  made  within  the  past 
decade  Including  better  definition  and  recog- 
nition of  the  clinical  manifestations  of 
fungous  diseases,  improvement  in  treatment 
and  better  identification  of  the  epidemiology 
and  methods  of  prevention  of  Infection. 

Bacterial  infections  such  as  pneumonia, 
osteomyelitis,  pyelonephritis  and  dysentery 
are  being  subjected  to  Investigation  at  Al- 
buquerque, Chicago  (Research),  Hlnes, 
Kansas  City.  Long  Beach.  Los  Angeles.  Madi- 
son, Minneapolis.  Nashville,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington  VA  hospitals.     Studies  In  Iffl- 
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munlty  are  basic  to  Improvement  of  treat- 
ment of  Infections  as  well  as  to  development 
of  methods  for  prevention  of  Infectious  di- 
seases. Studies  of  pathogenesis  which  are 
underway  can  lead  to  prevention  of  recurrent 
attacks  of  pyelonephritis,  brucellosis  and 
jlmllar  Infections.  The  urinary  problems  of 
paraplegic  patients  are  receiving  special  at- 
tention at  the  Long  Beach  hospital. 

Virus  infections  have  come  under  special 
study  particularly  at  the  New  York,  Hlnes 
and  Memphis  hospitals.  Technics  have  been 
developed  for  isolation  and  maintenance  of 
viruses  in  tissue  culture.  These  technics 
are  essential  to  the  development  of  vaccines. 
Investigators  at  Bronx,  Cincinnati  and  New 
York  hospitals  are  studying  further  the  re- 
lationship of  viruses  to  cancer.  One  more 
Important  aspect  of  these  studies  Is  to  es- 
tablish that  vaccines  grown  in  tissue  cultures 
can  be  produced  without  contamination  with 
other  viruses  which  could  cause  cancer. 

Basic  studies  In  immunoblolog^  continue 
to  seek  the  mechanisms  by  which  the  body 
recognizes  and  rejects  foreign  living  tissue. 
Until  these  can  be  fully  imderstood  and  pre- 
vented, transplantation  of  tissues  and  or- 
gans cannot  be  accomplished  except  under 
tmusual  circumstances.  Successful  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  disease  such  as 
rheumatoid  arthritis  will  depend  on  under- 
standing and  controlling  the  Immunologic 
factors  that  underlie  the  diseases. 

Allergy,  Immunology  and  Infectious  disease 
research  in  the  VA  provides  opportunity  for 
strictly  basic  laboratory  study  of  fundamen- 
tal biologic  mechanisms  as  well  as  applied 
Investigation  Into  day  by  day  cUnlcal  prob- 
lems in  wards  of  VA  hospitals  with  close 
interrelation  of  these  two  types  of  research 
approach. 

LTTNG    DISEASES 

The  principal  disease  of  limgs  which  af- 
flicts veterans  Is  chronic  obstructive  lung 
disease.  This  disease  complex  Includes  asth- 
ma, chronic  bronchitis  and  pulmonary 
emphysema.  The  similarities  and  differ- 
ences among  these  disease  entities  have  been 
well  documented  by  VA  Investigators  and 
others  both  In  the  U.S.  and  Oreat  Britain. 
The  physiologic  derangements  which  result 
have  been  clearly  documented  and  numer- 
ous methods  of  measuring  the  Incapacitat- 
ing effects  have  been  devised. 

Attention  has  been  focused  recently  by 
VA  Investigators  on  studies  of  the  etiology 
and  pathogenesis  of  chronic  obstructive  lung 
diseases.  If  the  cause  or  causes  can  be 
determined,  programs  for  prevention  can  be 
developed.  This  would  be  a  much  more  ef- 
fective approach  than  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease once  It  has  become  established. 

Many  factors  have  been  identified  as  prob- 
ably related — such  as  air  pollution,  smoking 
Which  provides  a  specific  pollution  of  the 
sir  in  the  lungs,  recurrent  respiratory  in- 
fections, allergic  disorders,  vsMcular  changes 
and  perhaps  congenital  predisposition.  Sev- 
eral research  laboratories  are  concentrating 
on  testing  these  relationships.  It  has  been 
found  that  exposure  of  animals  to  mtroua 
oxide  absorbed  on  carbon  particles  can  dupli- 
cate many  of  the  changes  seen  in  human 
longs  caused  by  emphysema.  Similar 
changes  can  be  produced  by  drugs  and  par- 
ticles which  obstruct  the  blood  supply  to 
the  lungs. 

Most  recently  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  changes  resembling  emphysema  can  be 
produced  in  dogs  that  have  been  made  to 
•moke  cigarettes  regularly.  This  work  was 
accomplished  by  Doctor  Oscar  Auerbach  In 
W«  laboratory  at  the  VA  Hospital  In  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Badlolsotope  labeled  serum  albumen  par- 
ticles have  been  adapted  to  produce  lung 
•can  studies.  This  provides  a  most  success- 
fill  method  of  mapping  many  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  especially  those  which  Involve  the 
blood  vessels.  These  studies  are  being  com- 
pared with  other  diagnostic   techniques  In 


one  large  investigation  to  determine  the  best 
method  of  detecting  early  and  occult  pul- 
monary embolism. 

Other  investigators  are  studying  the  bio- 
chemical changes  that  take  place  In  Itmgs 
with  diseases,  both  acute  and  chronic,  com- 
pared with  the  changes  which  result  from 
aging  without  diseases. 

Diagnostic  technics  receive  considerable 
attention  in  VA  pulmonary  disease  research 
laboratories.  Cardiac  catheterization,  spe- 
cial X-ray  studies.  Improvement  of  endo- 
scopic methods  and  refinement  of  the  tests 
of  respiratory  function  receive  critical  study 
but  many  of  these  which  have  been  devel- 
oped In  recent  previous  years  are  now  routine 
service  tests.  The  VA  hospitals  have  re- 
ceived higher  operating  budgets  to  apply 
these  procedures  routinely.  This  has  freed 
research  money  formerly  committed  to  the 
support  of  these  laboratories.  This  makes 
It  possible  to  support  new  and  different  re- 
search programs.  Currently,  about  3  per 
cent  of  the  VA  research  budget  is  used  for 
pulmonary  disease  research. 

The  research  summarized  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  constitutes  the  major  portion  of 
our  diversified  program.  But  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing  the  VA  Is  conducting  Investi- 
gations in  many  other  fields — In  oral  diseases, 
social  work,  pathology.  In  physical  medicine 
and  rehabilitation,  clinical  nursing,  and,  of 
course,  in  basic  sciences. 

SMALLER   PBOORAMS 

These  smaller  programs,  although  lesser 
In  size  and  scope  due  to  funding  limitations, 
have  produced  equally  significant  scientific 
results. 

The  work  of  Doctor  Llberson  at  the  Hlnes 
VA  Hospital,  for  Instance,  has  attracted  in- 
ternational attention  in  the  field  of  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilitation.  Development 
of  a  tartar  inhibiting  toothpaste  by  Doctor 
Charles  M.  Belting  at  the  Sepulveda  VA  Hos- 
pital provides  promise  of  eliminating  the 
primary  cause  of  most  gum  disease.  It  is  but 
one  of  the  dental  research  program's  out- 
standing accomplishments.  The  work  of 
Doctor  Leonard  Skeggs,  Cleveland  VA  Hos- 
pital, in  developing  the  now  famous  "auto- 
analyzer"  which  has  revolutionized  labora- 
tory procedures  is  yet  another  accomplish- 
ment which  has  received  widespread  acclaim. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  all 
good  research  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
come  out  of  a  large  program;  there  is  no 
correlation  between  size  and  quality  in 
research. 

CONCLUSION 

It  can  be  readily  realized  that  a  medical 
research  program,  predominantly  clinically 
oriented  in  its  goals  and  completely  intra- 
mural in  its  constitution,  provides  ideal  con- 
ditions for  the  rapid  translation  of  results  of 
successful  research  efforts  into  established 
clinical  practice  within  a  unified  hospital 
system.  Veteran  patients  thus  stand  to  gain 
immediate  and  direct  benefit  whenever  im- 
proved patient  care  results  from  VA  medical 
research. 

But  such  health  benefits  are  not  restricted 
to  veterans  alone.  The  acquired  knowledge 
is  communicated  to  the  medical  community 
at  large  through  presentations  at  profes- 
sional meetings,  publications  In  scientific  and 
professional  Journals,  and  through  articles  in 
the  lay  press.  These  additions  to  the  fund 
of  medical  knowledge  thus  become  avail- 
able for  use  in  Improving  the  health  of  all 
mankind. 


TO  CREATE  A  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
FOR  CRIME  PREVENTION  A>fD 
CONTROL 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schetjer]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  spending  more  today 
on  fighting  tooth  decay  than  it  is  spend- 
ing on  the  fight  to  lower  the  Nation's 
crime  rate.  The  Federal  Government  is 
spending  more  for  research  into  the  uses 
of  coal  in  fiscal  1967  than  it  is  spending 
on  research  into  the  spiraling  increase  in 
crimes  against  society  in  this  country. 
Our  national  crime  rate  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  all  Americans.  In  76 
percent  of  all  crimes  in  this  coimtry  no 
apprehension  of  the  criminal  is  made. 
In  many  cities  in  the  United  States,  both 
large  and  small,  people  are  afraid  to  go 
out  of  their  houses  at  night.  Millions  of 
Americans  have  in  a  very  real  sense  lost 
not  only  their  valued  right  of  freedom  of 
movement,  but  have  also  come  to  fear  the 
very  environment  in  which  they  live. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  create 
a  National  Institute  for  Crime  Preven- 
tion and  Control.  The  purpose  of  this 
Institute  would  be  to  provide  for  the  Jus- 
tice Department  a  research  arm  compar- 
able to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
This  Institute  would  have  as  its  primary 
task  the  job  of  assisting  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies,  courts  and 
correctional  institutions  in  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  crime.  This  assist- 
ance would  be  given  in  the  form  of 
support  and  coordination  of  research 
activities  in  the  area  of  crime  prevention 
and  control. 

The  National  Institute  for  Crime  Pre- 
vention and  Control  would  be  authorized 
to  spend  $100  million  in  fiscal  1968  to 
coordinate  research  of  four  types.  The 
first  type  of  research  would  involve  the 
selection  of  police  personnel.  What  type 
of  man  makes  a  good  police  officer?  The 
second  type  of  research  concerns  dis- 
covery of  better  methods  for  training 
police  and  correctional  personnel.  The 
third  tjTpe  of  research  would  be  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  police  equip- 
ment in  tune  with  our  20th  century  tech- 
nological capabilities.  Finally,  the 
Institute  would  conduct  basic  behavioral 
research  on  the  more  effective  involve- 
ment of  the  public  at  large  in  public 
safety  programs. 

The  research  budget  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  is  over  $1.3  billion 
this  year,  while  the  budget  of  the  Justice 
Department  for  crime  research  is  only 
$7.2  million.  This  means  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  spending  over  180 
times  as  much  on  research  in  the  health 
area  as  it  is  spending  for  crime  research. 
Unfortunately,  the  sad  comparison  does 
not  end  with  health  research.  The  re- 
search budget  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  this  year  is  approximately 
$139,468,000,  19  times  greater  than  the 
amoimt  spent  on  crime  research  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  research  budget 
of  $129,707,000  is  18  times  greater  than 
the  Federal  budget  for  crime  prevention 
and  control. 

We  must  reverse  this  trend  and  revise 
our  list  of  priorities.  We  must  bring  the 
fight  against  crime  into  the  20th  century. 
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Our  law  enforcement  personnel  are  still 
largely  dependent  on  19th  century  weap- 
ons and  procedures  to  fight  the  sophis- 
ticated techniques  of  the  20th-century 
criminal.  The  possible  application  of 
space  age  science  and  communications 
technology  to  police  work  is  boundless. 
Yet  the  practical  application  of  this  ad- 
vanced science  and  technology  to  police 
work  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  neg- 
lected aspects  of  current  public  safety 
programs. 

Two  recent  incidents  in  my  South 
Bronx  constituency  are  indicative  of  the 
need  I  am  citing  here  today.  In  one 
incident  an  innocent  bystander  was 
wounded  in  an  exchange  between  police 
and  a  holdup  man.  In  another  incident 
a  12-year-old  boy  was  shot  by  a  police- 
man while  trying  to  escape  from  a  stolen 
car.  In  both  of  these  very  unfortunate 
Incidents  the  patrolman  was  only  doing 
his  duty,  but  the  result  in  each  case  was 
a  very  serious  physical  injury,  as  well  as 
a  potential  riot-producing  situation.  It 
Is  unlikely  that  either  of  these  serious 
Injuries  would  have  occurred  if  the  New 
York  police  had  had  at  their  disposal  a 
gun  that  would  stun  or  temporarily  dis- 
able, but  not  kill. 

The  saddest  part  of  these  two  inci- 
dents is  that  neither  is  unique  nor  iso- 
lated. Innocent  bystanders  and  youth- 
ful offenders  are  all  too  frequently  the 
imfortunate  victims  of  a  deadly  weapon 
used  in  the  pursuit  of  the  public  safety. 
We  owe  it  to  our  patrolmen  on  the  beat 
and  to  the  citizens  who  walk  our  streets 
to  provide  our  police  with  the  best  pos- 
sible equipment  with  which  to  do  their 
Job.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  nation 
which  is  about  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon 
at  the  cost  of  untold  billions  of  Federal 
tax  dollars  cannot  provide  its  law  en- 
forcement personnel  with  more  eflScient 
weapons  than  they  use  today. 

The  application  of  space  age  technol- 
ogy is  by  no  means  limited  to  law  en- 
forcement personnel  alone.  Over  this 
past  weekend  New  York  City  was  victim- 
ized by  a  series  of  taxi  cab  holdups,  a 
common  event  in  many  American  cities. 
It  is  well  within  our  current  technologi- 
cal capabilities  to  provide  taxi  cabs  with 
an  instant  emergency  detection  device. 
We  also  have  within  our  current  capaci- 
ties the  ability  to  provide  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  with  instantaneous  identi- 
fication of  fingerprints  and  with  im- 
mediate data  on  stolen  automobiles  via 
closed-circuit  television.  These  are  only 
a  few  small  examples  of  the  potential 
applications  of  current  technological  ad- 
vances to  police  problems. 

But  the  problem  of  crime  In  this  coun- 
try requires  more  than  the  development 
of  better  weapons  and  better  police 
methodology,  as  important  as  these  are. 
The  National  Institute  of  Crime  Preven- 
tion and  Control  would  also  carry  out  an 
extensive  program  of  behavioral  research 
into  the  causes  of  crime,  into  the  effec- 
tiveness of  various  means  of  preventing 
crime,  and  into  cost-benefit  techniques 
for  reducing  recidivism  among  those  re- 
leased from  correctional  institutions. 

Every  survey  I  have  made  of  my  own 
Congressional  District  in  the  South 
Bronx  has  shown  that  neighborhood  se- 
curity is  the  most  critical  concern  of  the 


residents  in  this  area.  This  anxiety  is 
not  unique.  People  in  our  major  cities 
across  the  country  as  well  as  in  rural 
areas  live  in  fear  of  becoming  the  tar- 
gets of  unrestrained  criminal  activity. 

Police  chiefs  throughout  the  country, 
in  response  to  my  recent  inquiry,  have 
stated  that  the  lack  of  adequate  research 
funds  is  a  universal  deficiency.  Most  of 
our  State  and  local  governments  have 
virtually  no  funds  to  devote  to  research 
activities  and  where  funds  do  exist  the 
lack  of  coordination  it  virtually  univer- 
sal. Criminologists,  sociologists,  and 
Jurists  have  likewise  pointed  up  the  lack 
of  adequate  funds  for  the  large-scale  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  that 
are  needed  to  provide  us  with  better  in- 
formation into  the  causes  of  crime  as 
well  as  for  testing  existing  theories  of 
how  to  prevent  criminal  activity. 

I  expect  that  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission will  soon  be  issuing  its  long- 
awaited  report,  and  I  am  confident  that 
these  findings  will  serve  as  a  valuable 
guide  for  an  all-out  attack  on  crime  in 
America.  The  President  has  also  prom- 
ised in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
that  he  will  send  to  Congress  this  year 
a  safe  streets  and  crime  control  bill. 
Congress  has  already  taken  an  important 
step  in  this  area  with  the  passage  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965, 
which  was  definitely  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Grant-in-aid  programs  to  local  police 
departments,  however,  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  inadequate  research  into 
weapons  technology  and  criminal  be- 
havior. No  one  would  ever  have  expected 
State  and  local  grant-in-aid  programs  to 
produce  a  Manhattan  project,  a  super- 
sonic transport,  or  a  Telestar  satellite. 
Why  then  should  we  place  the  enormous 
burden  of  the  types  of  research  that  I 
have  discussed  today  on  our  State  and 
local  governments? 

The  National  InstrtUte  of  Crime  Pre- 
vention and  Control  would  provide  the 
basic  research  tools,  tihe  fluids,  and  the 
expertise  to  improve  the  work  of  those 
involved  in  reducing  crime.  Communi- 
ties across  the  Nation  are  desperately 
looking  to  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to 
attack  this  problem  which  can  only  be 
solved  with  the  commitment  of  substan- 
tial Federal  fimds  and  strong  Federal 
leadership. 


CONGRESSMAN  STRATTON  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  TO  CONVERT  FOUR 
NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS  INTO  3-DAY 
WEEKENDS,  AS  IS  NOW  DONE 
WITH  LABOR  DAY 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  introduced  legislation  in  this 
Congress,  as  I  have  every  year  since  I 
first  came  to  this  bo<ty  in  1959,  to  shift 
the  designation  of  four  of  our  major  na- 


tional holidays  which  have  no  religious 
bearing  so  that  each  year  they  will  auto- 
matically provide  the  basis  of  a  S-day 
holiday  weekend,  as  is  now  done  only  in 
the  case  of  Labor  Day  which  falls  regu- 
larly on  the  first  Monday  in  Septeml)er 

My  bill,  H.R.  1292,  would  reset  Wash- 
ington's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Inde- 
pendence Day,  and  Veterans  Day  so  that, 
like  Labor  Day,  they  too  would  always 
fall  on  a  Monday.  Because  of  their  re- 
ligious or  semireligious  significance,  how- 
ever, no  change  is  proposed  In  Thanks- 
giving Day,  Christmas,  or  New  Year's. 

Under  my  bill  Washington's  Birthday 
would  fall  on  the  third  Monday  in  Feb- 
ruary rather  than  automatically  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  Memorial  Day  on  the  last  Mon- 
day in  May  rather  than  May  30,  Inde- 
pendence Day  on  the  first  Monday  in 
July  rather  than  automatically  on  July 
4,  and  Veterans  Day  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  Novemljer  rather  than  November 
11.  In  this  way  each  of  these  holidays 
would  make  possible  a  3-day  weekend 
every  year,  which  happens  now  only  in- 
frequently. When  these  holidays  fall  in 
the  middle  of  the  week,  as  Washington's 
Birthday  falls  on  a  Wednesday  this  year 
and  Memorial  Day  and  Independence 
Day  fall  on  a  Tuesday,  they  make  a  long 
weekend  Impossible  unless  of  course  one 
chooses  to  stay  away  over  1  or  2  ad- 
ditional business  days. 

This  proposal,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  two 
important  advantages: 

First.  The  3-day  weekend  would  make 
more  time  available  for  family  vacation 
trips  and  outings  over  these  holidays, 
which  carmot  be  done  so  easily  when  the 
holiday  is  observed  on  a  single  day  in 
the  middle  of  the  week. 

Second.  It  would  reduce  the  absentee- 
ism and  disruption  on  adjoining  days 
which  business  and  manufacturing 
plants  report  always  occur  when  holi- 
days do  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
and  people  try  to  stretch  the  holiday  ob- 
servance into  a  4-  or  5-day  weekend 
anyway. 

Although  I  have  introduced  this  leg- 
islation for  the  past  8  years,  I  believe 
chances  for  enacting  it  are  far  more  en- 
couraging in  this  Congress  than  they 
have  been  before.  The  first  reason  for 
this  is  that  a  survey  taken  last  fall  by 
the  UJ3.  Chamber  of  Commerce  revealed 
that  85  percent  of  those  responding 
favored  establishing  these  holidays  on 
Mondays,  in  line  with  the  provisions  of 
my  bill.  In  addition  to  that,  the  national 
Sunday  supplement,  This  Week,  has  Just 
conducted  a  nationwide  poll  from  its 
readers  on  the  same  subject  and  has 
come  up  with  an  overwhelmingly  favor- 
able response.  In  fact  officials  of  This 
Week  inform  me  that  the  mail  ballot  re- 
sponse to  their  article  was  the  greatest 
they  have  ever  received.  They  tell  me 
that  they  already  have  on  hand  21  mail- 
bags  of  replies,  estimated  to  total  more 
than  100,000  votes.  Preliminary  samples 
indicate  about  90  percent  of  those  reply- 
ing favor  my  recommendation.  This 
Week  officials  told  me  they  were  them- 
selves amazed  at  the  size  of  the  favorable 
response. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  objec- 
tions have  been  expressed  to  my  bill, 
chiefly  two  which  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  here  briefly: 
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First,  some  people  feel  there  is  some- 
thing not  quite  proper  in  celebrating  In- 
dependence Day  on  July  5,  let  us  say, 
rather  than  July  4.  But  the  fact  is  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed 
over  a  period  of  almost  a  year,  beginning 
on  July  2.  The  designation  of  July  4  as 
Independence  Day  was  thus  a  fairly  arbi- 
trary decision.  Similarly,  Memorial  Day, 
which  originated  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district  hi  Waterloo,  N.Y.  in  1866. 
was  first  observed  on  May  5.  Veterans 
Day  now  commemorates  veterans  of  all 
our  wars  not  just  of  World  War  I,  which 
ended  on  November  11. 

The  second  objection  most  frequently 
mentioned  is  that  if  we  had  more  3-day 
weekends  the  traffic  death  toll  would  be 
much  higher.  But  statistics  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  actually  demon- 
strate that  the  traffic  death  count  for 
single-day  holidays  falling  within  the 
middle  of  the  week  is  far  higher  than  for 
any  single  day  of  a  3 -day  weekend.  The 
obvious  reason  is  that  families  often  try 
to  get  in  a  long  trip  even  over  a  1-day 
holiday,  but  the  pressure  of  time  and  in- 
creased fatigue  result  in  a  higher  ac- 
cident rate.  On  the  other  hand,  with  3 
days  instead  of  1  in  which  to  make  the 
trip,  drivers  proceed  at  a  somewhat  more 
leisurely  pace  and  the  total  traffic  death 
toll  is  therefore  less  than  for  an  ordinary 
weekend  plus  a  1-day  holiday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  results 
of  the  surveys  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  This  Week  clearly  indi- 
cate the  public  recognizes  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  my  legislation  far  outweigh 
the  supposed  objections.  I  believe  that 
my  bill  should  be  considered  and  enacted 
promptly,  so  that  the  difficulties  created 
this  year  by  so  many  of  our  national  holi- 
days falling  in  the  middle  of  the  week  will 
not  occur  in  the  future.  I  have  called 
on  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  to  schedule 
hearings  as  soon  as  possible  and  I  hope 
that  this  can  be  done.  I  invite  the  sup- 
port of  all  my  colleagues. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  a  copy  of  H H.  1292: 

H.R.   1292 
A    bin     to     provide     for     uniform     annual 
observances  of  certain  national  hoUdays  on 
Monday 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
each  of  the  following  hoUdays  shall  be  ob- 
ferved  as  a  holiday  In  each  year  as  follows: 

(1)  Washington's  Birthday  on  the  third 
UoQday  In  February. 

(3)  Memorial  rtey  on  the  last  Monday  In 
May. 

(3)  Independence  Day  on  the  first  Monday 
In  July. 

(4)  Veteraoa  Day  on  the  second  Monday 

In  November. 

(b)  Each  law  of  the  United  States  In  effect 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  which 
refers  to  any  holiday  named  In  subsection 
(«)  of  this  section,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
•Wered  to  refer  to  the  day  prescribed  for 
the  observance  of  such  holiday  by  such  sub- 
wctlon  (a). 

(c)  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  Inconsistent 
Jrtth  this  Act  are  modified  and  superseded  to 
•ne  extent  necessary  to  eliminate  such  in- 
oonslstency. 

Sec.  2.  The  foregoing  section  of  this  Act 
""All  become  effective  on  January  1  of  the 


year  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE 
ALL  INSURED  BANKS  TO  CLEAR 
CHECKS  AT  PAR 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annttnzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  happy  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California,  Hon.  Richard  T. 
Hanna,  who  is  a  memlier  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  in  in- 
troducing legislation  which  is  long  over- 
due on  the  statute  books.  My  bill  would 
require  all  banlcs  whose  deposits  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  to  pay  all  checlcs  drawn 
upon  them  at  par. 

Many  banks  presently  make  exchange 
charges.  They  refuse  to  honor  their 
outstanding  checks  at  full  face  value. 
This  is  an  abominable  practice,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  evil  results  are  crystal 
clear  and  undeniable.  Checking  ac- 
counts represent  the  great  bulk  of  our 
money  supply,  and  exchange  charges  are 
thus  no  different  from  clipping  dollar 
bills  or  coins.  It  interferes  with  the  free 
functioning  of  our  banking  system  and 
affects  interstate  commerce.  Exchange 
charges  are  much  more  than  a  mere  in- 
convenience. Millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually are  involved.  This  borders  upon 
financial  extortion. 

The  banks  which  make  exchange 
charges  refuse  to  redeem  their  own  obli- 
gations at  par  and  benefit  at  the  expense 
of  the  customers  of  all  the  other  banks 
which  live  up  to  their  obligations.  Mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  the  banking  public 
are  subsidizing  the  customers  of  the 
"nonpar"  banks.  Nearly  all  our  banks 
now  clear  their  checks  at  par  and  this 
exchange  practice  is  evil,  reminiscent  of 
the  days  of  "wildcat  banking." 

Banlcs  which  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a 
banking  system  behind  which  is  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  Government  should 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  interfere  and 
impair  this  system  by  "clipping"  their 
checks  and  "clipping"  the  public. 


RESOLUTIONS  IN  BEHALF  OF 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  resolutions  recently  adopt- 
ed In  Texas  by  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  Texas  Leadership  Council  be- 
speak the  mind  of  all  Texans.  I  tsike 
pride  in  asking  unanimous  consent  that 


these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  I  alsc  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  Texas  UAW  and  my 
great  friend  and  fellow  Texan,  H.  A. 
Moon,  the  area  director,  for  his  thought- 
fulness  in  making  them  available  to  me. 
They  follow: 

Resolution  of  Texas  UAW  Leadership 

COUNCIl, 

Whereas  President  Johnson's  domestic  and 
foreign  policies  merit  the  support  .of  every 
American  and 

Whereas  we,  the  assembled  representatives 
of  25,000  UAW  members  in  Texas,  pledge  our 
unwavering  support  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  freedom  at  home  and 
abroad  and 

Whereas  the  achievements  of  the  Johnson 
administration  are  many  and  great  and  his 
courage  In  leadership  has  moved  the  nation 
to  recognize  the  long  neglected  weaknesses 
in  our  society  and  to  chart  solutions.  And 
with  strong  voice  he  has  told  the  world  that 
Americans  are  determined  to  assist  the  weak 
and  the  menaced  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
in  their  struggle  to  win  and  maintain  free- 
dom and 

Whereas  we  deplore  the  recent  snide  at- 
tacks on  the  President.  The  late  Sam  Ray- 
burn  often  reminded  us  that  any  President 
who  helped  the  poor  and  oppressed  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  target  of  such  attacks,  cit- 
ing Presidents  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Roosevelt 
and  Truman.  History  now  adds  President 
Johnson  to  that  list. 

Whereas  the  late  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy made  the  judgement  that  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  should  be  his  running  mate.  The 
voters  of  the  nation  overwhelmingly  reaf- 
firmed that  Judgment  In  the  1964  elections. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  UAW  membership  in  the 
State  of  Texas  are  unanimously  in  support 
of  the  President's  legislative  goals  and  for- 
eign poUcles,  and  that  we  voice  our  pride  In 
him  as  a  man  and  as  one  of  history's  truly 
great  Presidents. 

Adopted  unanimously  at  Texas  UAW  Lead- 
ership CouncU  meeting,  January  16,  1967, 
Drlsklll  Hotel,  Avistln,  Texas. 


1.  Permanent  voter  registration.  No  one  In 
a  democracy  should  quarrel  against  a  voting 
system  which  affords  the  fullest  participa- 
tion by  all  citizens.  Organized  labor  favors 
a  system  of  permanent  voter  registration, 
vrtthout  fee.  Registration  should  be  by 
party  affiliation  and  enrollment  periods 
should  be  of  sufficient  duration  before  each 
primary  and  general  election  that  no  citi- 
zen could  be  deprived  of  the  c^portunlty  to 
register. 

2.  Single  districts  for  State  legislators. 
State  legislatures  should  be  composed  of 
members  from  single  districts.  This  would 
bring  our  state  government  closer  to  the 
people,  and  would  prevent  one  economic 
group  or  any  other  group  from  dominating 
an  entire  county.  It  would  drastically  cut 
the  expense  of  legislature  campaigns. 

3.  Job  safety  bill.  Texas  Is  the  only  major 
IndiiStrlal  state  without  safety  protection  for 
Its  working  people.  It  naturally  follows  that 
Texas  has  the  highest  Injiuy  and  death  rate 
among  working  people  on  the  Job.  Orga- 
nized labor  has  long  pushed  for  protection 
on  the  job.  Such  legislation  Is  not  pro- 
labor  or  pro-management,  but  Is  definitely 
pro- worker. 

4.  Unemployment  compensation.  Bene- 
fits paid  to  Texas  workers  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment are  among  the  lowest  In  the  nation,  and 
state  eligibility  and  disqualification  rules  are 
among  the  toughest.  Organized  labor  favors 
higher  payments  and  more  realistic  rules 
governing  ellgtblUty  and  disqualification. 

5.  Workmen's  compensation.  Again,  bene- 
fits paid  to  Texas  workers  injiired  on  the 
Job  are   among   the  lowest   In   the   nation. 
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Organized  labor  fayors  substantially  higher 
benefits. 

6.  Rlght-to-work.  Organized  labor  and 
enlightened  management  are  opposed  to  re- 
strictions on  collective  bargaining  typified 
by  state  rlght-to-work  laws  made  possible 
by  14b  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Labor 
Unions  may  be  decertified  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  for  refusal  to  repre- 
sent all  workers  In  a  bargaining  unit  whether 
or  not  they  are  members  of  the  Union.  Thus 
Union  members  must  use  part  of  their  dues 
to  afford  non-members  with  contract  pro- 
tection against  discharge,  mls-classlflcatlon, 
discrimination,  etc. 

7.  Minimum  wage  law.  The  Federal  Con- 
gress has  established  minimum  wage  pro- 
tection for  all  workers  engaged  In  Inter- 
state commerce.  Organized  labor  believes 
strongly  that  workers  not  protected  by  Fed- 
eral standards  should  be  afforded  protection 
by  the  Individual  states. 

8.  Antl-dlscrlminatlon  law.  We  believe 
that  the  individual  states  should  enact  laws 
prohibiting  any  form  of  discrimination  (such 
as  race,  color,  creed,  religion,  sex,  etc.)  in 
employment  and  promotional  opportunities. 

9.  Schools.  We  believe  the  Pounders  of 
our  State  Ctonstltutlon,  when  they  talked  of 
free  public  schools,  were  advocating  Just 
that — Free  Schools — Elementary,  Junior  High 
Schools  and  Colleges— At  aU  levels.  The 
position  of  the  UAW  is  that  the  only  way  to 
eliminate  ignorance  is  through  higher  edu- 
cation. 

10.  Teachers*  pay.  We  believe  our  school 
teachers— elementary.  Junior  and  high 
school— should  be  paid  equivalent  to  at 
least  the  highest  paid  skilled  workers  In  our 
plants  and  factories;  and  that  our  college 
professors  should  be  paid  in  line  with  Junior 
Executives  in  our  plants  and  factories.  There 
is  no  greater  commodity  than  the  youth  of 
our  State,  and  in  order  for  the  schools  to  turn 
out  students  who  will  be  the  better  citizens 
of  tomorrow,  the  best  qualified  teachers  must 
be  provided  for  them.  To  attract  the  best 
salaries  must  be  raised  to  a  level  commen- 
surate with  salaries  of  private  industry. 

11.  State  department  of  labor.  We  believe 
there  should  be  a  State  Department  of  Labor 
that  has  authority,  backed  up  by  statute,  that 
will  give  meaningful  protection  to  the  work- 
ing people  of  our  State. 

12.  Insurance  laws  and  loan  sharks.  We 
believe  that  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Branches  should  take  a  long  hard  look  at 
the  Loan  Sharks  and  Insurance  Laws  of  this 
State.  There  should  be  a  maximum  ceiling 
on  interest — not  to  exceed  10%.  Our  In- 
surance laws  should  be  revised  wherein  they 
would  create  genuine  competition  among  in- 
surance companies. 

13.  Crime.  We  believe  that  more  can  be 
done  to  eliminate  crime  in  this  State,  and 
that  the  State  and  Local  police  should  re- 
ceive better  pay.  Untrained  and  unfit  police 
should  be  eliminated.  We  should  have  laws 
Imposing  severe  penalties  for  brutality  in 
the  police  forces  of  this  State. 


US.  MEDICAL  FIELD  SERVICE 
SCHOOL  URGENTLY  NEEDS  FA- 
CILITIES 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Oonzai-ez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  1700's  San  Antonio  has  been 
a  city  of  military  activity.  The  Spanish 
Viceroys  who  governed  the  Southwest  at 
the  turn  of  the  18th  century  believed 


that  a  garrison  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
San  Antonio  River  would  serve  very  well 
as  a  place  from  which  t»  mount  frontier 
exploration,  and  to  protect  settlements 
of  the  King  of  Spain.  So  it  was  that  in 
San  Antonio  a  presidio  was  built.  A 
hundred  years  later  one  of  these  com- 
bination fortresses  and  churches  was  the 
scene  of  a  battle  in  the  Texas  revolu- 
tion—the Battle  of  the  Alamo.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  laoO's  the  U.S.  Army 
restored  the  Alamo  and  used  it  as  a 
quartermaster  depot.  Troops  were  gar- 
risoned along  the  San  Antonio  River,  but 
they  were  later  moved  to  the  place  where 
rtort  Sam  Houston  stands  today. 

Fort  Sam  Houston  started  as  a  cavalry 
garrison.  The  troops  stationed  there 
protected  the  city  of  Ban  Antonio  against 
Comanche  raids,  and  the  border  against 
depredations  from  Mexico.  Today,  this 
post  is  the  headquarters  for  the  4th 
U.S.  Army  and  site  of  many  vital  mili- 
tary activities.  Among  other  things. 
Fort  Sam  Houston  Is  the  home  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Medical  Training  Center. 
This  Center  is  the  place  where  every 
soldier  in  a  medical  career  field  receives 
his  basic  medical  instruction.  This  is 
where  battlefield  medics  are  trained,  and 
where  research  is  done  on  ways  and 
means  of  saving  lives  by  bringing  sophis- 
ticated medical  care  closer  to  the  front- 
lines.  Techniques  developed  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston  are  responsible  for  our  being 
able  today  to  have  a  man  in  an  air-con- 
ditioned operating  room  within  15  min- 
utes or  so  of  being  wounded  in  battle;^ 
and  it  is  responsible  for  developing  the' 
medical  techniques  that  reduce  our  bat- 
tle deaths  to  1  percent  or  less  of  casual- 
ties who  actually  receive  medical  treat- 
ment. 

When  a  soldier  is  wounded  or  injured, 
three  things  become  vital:  aid  on  the 
sp>ot,  speed  in  moving  him  to  trained  sur- 
geons and  readily  available  hospital 
equipment.  The  final  requirement  is 
filled  by  portable  hospitals;  the  second 
is  filled  by  helicopters;  and  the  first  is 
filled  by  medical  aid  men.  I  submit  that 
our  troops'  lives  depend  upon  the  cour- 
age and  skUl  of  mellical  aid  men,  whose 
Job  Is  to  keep  wounded  men  alive  long 
enough  to  get  them  to  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  men  must  be 
trained,  and  their  training  takes  place  at 
the  Medical  Field  Service  School. 

Today,  the  Medical  Field  Service 
School  is  operating  In  old  and  hiadequate 
facilities.  I  have  inspected  those  facili- 
ties myself;  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  skiU  and 
dedication  of  the  Army  that  training  can 
take  place  in  these  facilities  as  well  as  it 
does.  The  Medical  Field  Service  School 
is  using  no  less  than  five  old  barracks 
that  have  been  converted  to  classroom 
and  demonstration  use.  They  were  never 
intended  for  this  purpose.  Troops  are 
being  forced  out  of  these  barracks  and 
into  old  quarters  that  should  not  be  in 
use  at  this  time. 

Congress  in  1965  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  $8.3  million  to  furnish  the 
facilities  that  the  Medical  Field  Serv- 
ice School  so  urgently  needs. 

I  believe  that  favorable  consideration 
is  required  at  an  early  date,  so  that  this 
project  can  get  underway.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  work  of  this 
school  by  approving  the  funds  that  it 


needs.  If  we  fail  to  approve  this  request, 
we  will  be  failing  the  men  upon  whom 
our  soldiers  must  depend  for  their  lives, 
if  they  fall  victim  to  the  bullets,  mines, 
or  traps  of  the  enemies  they  face. 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  INSUR- 
ANCE  GUARANTY  CORPORATION 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guar- 
anty Corporation.  Identical  legislation 
is  being  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

The  bill  would  create  a  Federal  corpo- 
ration to  compensate  policyholders  and 
accident  victims  in  cases  where  automo- 
bile insurance  companies  become  insol- 
vent. The  corporation  would  protect  cit- 
izens much  as  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  and  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
protect  people  with  deposits  and  savings 
accounts. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  has  been 
apparent  for  a  long  time.  Ii.  the  last  6 
years,  73  companies  writing  motor  ve- 
hicle liability  insurance  have  been  placed 
in  liquidation  and  receivership.  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Committee  in- 
vestigations conducted  In  May  1965  re- 
vealed that  most  of  these  insolvencies 
were  caused  by  carelessness  or  by  specific 
acts  of  management  dishonesty. 

The  human  suffering  these  insolven- 
cies have  caused  are  staggering.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  some  300,000  unfortu- 
nate policy  holders  and  accident  victims, 
man/  of  whom  have  been  seriously  in- 
jured, seeking  an  estimated  $600  million 
in  claims  out  of  net  collectable  assets  of 
$25  million.  Obviously,  these  claims  will 
be  settled  for  far  less. 
Something  must  be  done  to  protect 
^  the  poor  and  others  considered  to  be 
high  auto  insurance  risks.  Most  of 
them  have  no  choice  but  to  deal  with 
these  fly-by-night  auto  insurance  com- 
panies, and  ultimately  find  themselves 
unprotected  when  it  comes  time  to  col- 
lect. 

Of  the  73  auto  insurance  companlei 
whiich  became  insolvent  in  the  last  t 
years,  half  of  them  wrote  policies  in 
States  other  than  those  in  which  thej 
were  chartered.  Thus,  Federal  legisla- 
tion appears  to  be  the  only  effective  way 
of  getting  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
These  are  the  main  features  of  the 
bUl: 

First.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  guK- 
antee  the  contractual  performance  « 
insurers  issuing  policies  of  motor  v^ 
hide  Insurance  In  Interstate  commerce, 
and  It  also  provides  coverage  for  In- 
surers issuing  policies  only  in  the  Staw 
in  which  they  are  chartered,  if  they  wlsi 
to  apply  for  guarantee  status. 

Second.  Any  Insurer  whose  poUd* 
are  guaranteed  by  the  Corporation  diw 
include  a  statement  in  each  policy  to 
that  effect. 
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Third.  Once  any  insurer  whose  pol- 
icies are  guaranteed  is  declared  insol- 
vent by  the  final  decision  of  the  appro- 
priate court,  the  Corporation  shall  as- 
sume and  perform  all  the  obligations  of 
the  insolvent  insurer. 

Fourth.  The  Corporation  would  have 
broad  examination  powers  to  examine 
insurers  malung  application  for  guar- 
antee status  and  those  insurers  whose 
policies  are  guaranteed. 

Fifth.  In  carrying  out  its  examina- 
tion functions,  the  Corporation  should 
coordinate  its  efforts  with  the  appropri- 
ate State  supervisory  authorities  and 
with  the  National  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners. 

Sixth.  A  fimd  consisting  initially  of 
$50  million  capitalized  through  the 
Treasury,  to  be  repaid,  would  enable 
the  Corporation  to  be  self-supporting 
by  means  of  a  nominal  semiannual 
charge  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent  of  each 
insurer's  net  direct  premium  writings. 
All  administrative  costs  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, including  those  of  examinations, 
would  be  borne  by  the  fund. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  would 
go  far  to  reduce  both  the  frequency  of 
auto  insurer  insolvencies,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  financial  loss  suffered  by  pol- 
icy owners.  I  strongly  urge  that  we  take 
this  first  important  step  to  protect  buy- 
ers of  automobile  liability  insurance. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954.  PRO- 
VIDING ADDITIONAL  $600  PER- 
SONAL EXEMPTION  FOR  THE 
WORKING  COLLEGE  STUDENT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  designed  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  an  additional  $600  personal  ex- 
emption for  the  student  who  is  working 
his  way  through  college. 

We  may  well  reflect  with  pride  on  the 
legislation  we  passed  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
a  college  education.  The  new  guaran- 
teed loan  program,  work-study  fimds, 
educational  opportunity  grants,  and  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loans 
were  our  major  contributions  toward 
opening  up  educational  opportunity  for 
all  qualified  young  people. 

Yet  we  cannot  pretend  that  our  work 
Is  finished  and  that  we  are  now  provid- 
ing the  means  for  a  college  education 
for  all.  Consider  the  guaranteed  loan 
program,  for  example,  whose  implemen- 
tation depends  to  a  large  part  on  the 
willingness  of  financial  Institutions  to 
participate.  Because  of  the  well-known 
Hght-money  squeeze,  preliminary  re- 
ports indicate  that  this  program  has  not 
received  the  wholehearted  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  lenders  that  we  had  hoped 
for,  and  that  the  6-percent  interest  rates 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  are  not 


as  attractive  as  the  much  higher  returns 
being  realized  on  personal  loans.  With 
loan  fimds  in  short  supply,  it  is  predict- 
able tliat  many  students  will  not  be  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  program. 

Nor  are  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  and  other  assistance  funds  im- 
limited.  Therefore,  I  am  reintroducing 
the  bill  which  I  also  sponsored  in  the 
89th  Congress  to  provide  a  deserving  in- 
centive to  the  working  student  who 
makes  his  own  effort  to  meet  the  costs 
of  education.  Scholarship  and  loan 
fimds  may  not  be  adequate,  even  though 
they  are  available,  or  the  student  may 
choose  to  avoid  a  loan  because  of  the 
immediate  financial  obligation  to  begin 
repaying  it.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
should  encourage  individual  initiative 
and  make  sure  that  this  type  of  student 
is  not  overlooked  in  our  general  aim  to 
provide  financial  assistance.  My  bill  will 
allow  the  working  student  to  earn  ap- 
proximately $1,500  a  year  tax  free,  which 
is  not  much  when  we  consider  the  rising 
costs  of  college  fees.  In  the  1964-65 
school  year,  the  average  cost  of  attend- 
ing a  public  college  was  $1,560,  an  in- 
crease of  30  percent  from  10  years  ago. 
In  the  same  academic  year,  the  student 
attending  a  private  college  or  university 
paid  an  average  of  about  $2,370 — a  40- 
percent  jump  from  the  $1,700  average 
cost  of  a  decade  ago.  Furthermore, 
these  expenses  will  continue  to  rise  as 
institutions  of  higher  education  are 
forced  to  raise  fees  to  meet  their  operat- 
ing costs.  Statisticians  predict  that  the 
cost  of  a  college  education  will  go  up  by 
an  estimated  50  percent  in  the  next  10 
years. 

I  might  point  out  also  that  we  provide 
tax  relief  for  interest  on  home  mort- 
gages, flood  damage,  health  expenses, 
and  a  variety  of  other  special  situa- 
tions. Why  should  we  not  consider  the 
education  of  our  youth  as  much  in  the 
national  Interest  by  providing  a  tax  in- 
centive, at  least  for  the  working  stu- 
dent? Many  tax-credit  bills  have  been 
Introduced  in  past  sessions  but  have 
drawn  the  disapproval  of  the  executive 
branch,  which  opposes  them  on  account 
of  the  consequent  loss  of  tax  revenues. 
It  seems  inconsistent  that  this  same  ad- 
ministration endorses  the  loan  programs, 
for  these  are  direct  cash  outlays  and 
similarly  a  drain  on  revenues. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Congress 
to  seek  out  those  avenues  of  assistance 
for  our  youth  to  enable  them  to  fulfill 
their  educational  goals.  We  have  pro- 
vided students  with  scholarships  and 
loans.  We  know  that  in  most  cases  this 
is  not  enough  to  maintain  the  student  in 
school,  pay  for  his  food,  housing,  and 
other  expenses.  We  know  that  many  of 
them  must  work  in  order  to  meet  these 
costs.  Certainly  the  Government  should 
be  willing  to  adopt  a  policy  which  seeks 
to  encourage  these  students  to  self-help. 
Thus  far  we  do  not  recognize  these  work- 
ing students.  My  bill  is  only  a  modest 
attempt  to  grant  them  a  tax  advantage 
which  will  encourage  many  to  retain 
part-time  Jobs  knowing  that  everything 
they  earn  up  to  approximately  $1,500 
will  be  tax  exempt. 

The  approach  of  allowing  deductions 
for  college  expenses,  books,  and  tuition, 
is,  of  course,  much  broader  In  coverage 
and  therefore  more  liberal  in  application. 


It  does  not,  however,  meet  the  problem 
which  my  bill  seeks  to  alleviate.  Most 
students  who  do  work  while  going  to  col- 
lege would  not  be  helped  greatly  by 
deductions  for  expenses  alone,  for  many 
are  nontuition  paying  and  are  in  col- 
lege on  scholarship  programs  and  would 
not  have  allowable  deductions,  for  the  ex- 
penses are  not  out-of-pocket.  The  cold 
war  veteran,  whose  tuition  is  pEiid  for  by 
the  Goverrunent  and  who  must  work,  will 
also  not  be  helped  with  only  a  deductible 
provision  for  expenses. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  legislation  that  I  am  con- 
vinced will  keep  many  working  students 
in  college.  The  types  of  jobs  which  are 
ordinarily  available  to  such  individuals 
are  not  high  salaried  and  thus  cannot  be 
expected  to  meet  the  annual  increases 
in  fees,  boolu,  and  board  that  each 
student  faces.  I  hope  that  the  90th  Con- 
gress will  conthiue  to  build  upon  the  fine 
record  of  previous  Congresses  in  the  field 
of  education,  and  I  respectfully  submit 
this  bill  as  one  steppingstone  to  our 
eventual  goal  of  a  college  education  for 
all  qualified  young  Americans. 

The  full  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

HJi.  3980 
A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  an  additional  personal 
exemption  for  a  taxpayer  who  Is  a  student 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in  Congress  assembled.  That    (a) 
section  151  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  allowance  of  deductions  for 
personal  exemptions)   Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)    AODtnONAI.     EXEMPTION     FOR     TAXPATXB 

WHO  IS  A  STUDENT. — Ah  additional  exemption 
of  $600  for  the  taxpayer  if  he  is  a  student." 

(b)  Section  151(e)(4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definitions  of  student  and  educa- 
tional institution)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "paragraph  (1)(B)(U),"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (f)  and  para- 
graph (1)(B)(U)   of  this  subsection." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beglmUng  after  December  81, 
1966. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  1954  TO  PROVIDE  THAT 
SERVICEMEN  TRAVEUENG  ON 
LEAVE,  FURLOUGH,  OR  PASSES 
SHALL  BE  EXEMPTED  FROM  THE 
PAYMENT  OF  EXCISE  TAXES  ON 
AIR  TRAVEL 

Mr.  BRmKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  may  extend 
his  remarlEs  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  legislation  that  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  servicemen  traveling 
on  leave,  furlough,  or  passes  shall  be 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  excise 
taxes  on  air  travel. 

Taxes  on  transportation  by  rail  or  bus 
have  been  repealed  in  toto,  whereas  the 
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5  percent  on  air  fares  continues  in  effect. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  the  service- 
man and  all  other  persons  who  choose  to 
travel  by  train  or  bus  may  do  so  without 
paying  any  excise  tax.  If,  however,  a 
member  of  our  Armed  Forces  elects  to  fly 
so  that  he  may  have  more  time  at  home 
with  his  family  or  is  forced  to  travel  by 
air  because  of  an  emergency,  he  is  re- 
quired to  pay  the  5-percent  tax  on  his 
Ucket. 

Because  of  our  increased  military  obli- 
gations overseas,  particularly  in  south- 
east Asia,  the  nimiber  of  men  and  women 
In  imiform  has  Increased  substantially 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  service- 
man returning  from  Vietnam  with  a 
limited  amoimt  of  time  is  dependent  in 
most  instances  on  air  transportation. 
I  believe  we  should  try  to  lessen  the 
burden  of  his  service  in  every  way 
possible,  and  one  small,  though  signifi- 
cant, way  the  Congress  could  express  its 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  his  sacri- 
fice is  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  grant  our  military  exemption 
from  excise  taxes  on  air  fares. 

I  think  the  very  least  we  can  do  is  to 
extend  to  our  servicemen  who  travel  by 
air  the  same  consideration  we  have  given 
to  everyone  who  travels  by  rail  or 
highway. 

Simply  stated,  I  do  not  believe  the 
few  dollars  In  pay  servicemen  accumu- 
late for  recreation  and  visiting  home 
should  be  taxed  in  any  way  when  they 
are  traveling  on  air  transport. 


FIRST  ORGANIZATIONAL  MEETINO 
OP  THE  NATIONAL  COMMTITEE 
OP  DIOCESAN  DIRECTORS  OP  THE 
CONFRATERNITY  OP  CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanlet]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

BIT.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1960's 
are  truly  days  of  sweeping  change— in 
religious  reforms,  educational  awareness, 
and  societal  consciousness.  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  then  that  a  meeting  which 
took  place  in  Washington  this  week 
should  be  noted  here  in  Congress.  I  am 
referring  to  the  first  organizational  meet- 
ing of  the  newly  formed  National  Com- 
mittee of  Diocesan  Directors  of  the  Con- 
fraternity of  Christian  Doctrine.  The 
23  Catholic  priest-educators  who  at- 
tended the  session  are  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  more  than  200  diocesan 
educators  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  hall  this 
meeting  because  the  newly  elected  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine,  and  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing priest-educators  in  the  Diocese 
of  Syracuse,  N.Y„  Rev.  John  8.  Russell. 

While  we  here  in  Congress  are  seri- 
ously deliberating  the  state  of  our  na- 


tional educational  structure,  our  religious 
bodies  are  likewise  underscoring  their 
educational  obligations — particularly  in 
the  field  of  adult  religious  education. 
This  very  field  was  high  on  the  agenda 
of  the  Confraternity's  National  Commit- 
tee. As  Father  Russell  pointed  out  to  his 
colleagues: 

The  present  demands  of  religious  educa- 
tion— especiaUy  continuing  reUglous  educa- 
tion for  the  adult — are  so  vast  and  so  acute 
that  only  by  a  coordinated  effort  of  all  edu- 
cational agencies  can  we  bope  to  make  con- 
tinued progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  beyond  the  mere  occur- 
rence of  this  meeting  there  lies  a  greater 
significance.  This  newly  coordinated  ef- 
fort is  a  direct  result  of  the  second  Vati- 
can council  only  recently  concluded.  In 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  council,  the 
national  committee  prepared  a  memo- 
randum for  the  bishops'  committee 
specifying,  first,  the  members'  concern 
for  the  upgrading  of  all  religious  educa- 
tors; second,  keen  awareness  of  the  need 
for  collaboration  of  all  agencies;  third, 
indicating  how  the  confraternity's  reli- 
gious education  apostolate  to  the  child 
and  adult  can  be  further  perfected  and 
strengthened. 

It  is  Important  to  note  not  only  the 
coordinating  nature  of  the  committee  but 
also  its  national  complexion.  Elected  as 
officers  to  work  with  Father  Russell  were 
the  Very  Reverend  John  J.  Scanlon,  San 
Francisco,  vice  chairman;  Very  Reverend 
John  L.  Burton,  Pittsbiurgh,  secretary; 
and  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Brunner,  Miami, 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee and  pray  for  their  success. 


could  not  exceed  48  months  and  for  the 
Korean  conflict  veteran  36  months. 

Although  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  provides  that  those  with 
service  after  January  31,  1955,  may  have 
entitlement  up  to  36  months,  I  feel  the 
conditions  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  today  are  on  a  par  with  service 
in  the  forces  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict— both  under  conditions  of  war. 
Therefore,  if  a  grateful  Government  ac- 
corded the  one  group  a  program  under 
one  formula,  the  other  group  should  not 
fare  less. 

In  addition,  since  the  current  draft 
system  favors  the  selection  for  military 
service  of  those  who  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient means  to  attend  a  college  or  uni- 
versity  upon  graduation  from  a  sec- 
ondary school,  the  2-year  period  of  active 
duty  performed  should  be  the  basis  of 
educational  assistance  for  36  months— 
or  4  years  of  college  level  education. 


BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  PROVIDE  PE- 
RIOD OP  ENTITLEMENT  TO  EDU- 
CA-nONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  VET- 
ERANS 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  provide  that  the 
period  of  entitlement  to  educational  as- 
sistance for  veterans  diall  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  V/z  months  of  entitlement 
for  each  month  of  service  on  active  duty 
after  January  31,  1955.  At  present,  this 
subsection  provides  that  it  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  1  month  of  entitlement 
for  each  period  of  service  on  active  duty 
after  January  31, 1955. 

Under  the  original  QI  bill — Public  Law 
346,  78th  Congress — the  period  of  en- 
titlement for  World  War  n  veterans  was 
computed  by  adding  1  year  to  the  total 
period  of  active  service  after  September 
16,  1940,  and  the  period  of  entitlement  of 
Korean  conflict  veterans  under  Public 
Law  550,  82d  Congress — was  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  active  service 
performed  after  June  26,  1950,  by  one 
and  one-half.  In  the  case  of  the  World 
War  n  veteran,  the  period  of  entitlement 


UNENLIGHTENED  TRADE  STAND 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rees]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Denver 
Post  suggests  clearing  the  air  of  out- 
moded viewpoints  in  considering  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposals  to  broaden  non- 
strategic  trade  with  Eastern  Europe. 

Unf ortimately,  the  newspaper  charges, 
the  Republican  leadership  is  pursuing  a 
narrow,  unenlightened  position  on  the 
Issue. 

Eastern  Eiurope  no  longer  represents 
the  monolithic  bloc  of  the  1950's.  the  Post 
declares  editorially.  Other  nations  are 
Increasingly  asserting  their  political  and 
economic  independence  from  Russia. 

Moreover,  as  the  newspaper  says,  the 
blunt  fact  is  that  If  we  are  unwilling  to 
deal  with  Eastern  Europe,  other  Western 
countries  are  more  than  willing  to  do  so. 

Presidents  Johnson,  Kermedy,  and 
Eisenhower  have  seen  the  advantages  of 
widening  trade  with  that  part  of  the 
world. 

To  help  keep  those  advantages  In  sight, 
I  ask  that  this  editorial  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record. 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Jan.  19,  19671 
OOP's  Trade  Stand  Unenughtened 

In  searching  for  a  way  of  criticizing  the 
administration's  Vietnam  policies,  the  Re- 
pubUcan  leadership  in  Congress  Is  unwisely 
pursuing  a  narrow,  unenlightened  position 
on  East-West  trade. 

Sen.  Everett  M.  Dlrksen,  R-Hl.,  and  Rep. 
Melvln  Laird.  R-Wls.,  in  particular,  have 
been  Ul-advlsed  on  the  facts  behind  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  recommendations  for  broad- 
ening nonstrateglc  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Eastern  European  countries. 

The  GOP  leaders  this  week  were  trying  to 
marshal  opposition  to  proposals  for  increas- 
ing trade  with  Iron  Curtain  nations  that  are 
providing  military  equipment  for  NortH 
Vietnam.  Their  main  argument,  reverting 
to  outmoded  cold  war  strategy,  is  that  U.S. 
trade  will  strengthen  the  economies  of  the 
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Iron  Curtain  countries  who,  in  turn,  will  be 
able  to  give  more  help  to  Hanoi. 

This  approach  made  sense  in  the  1950s 
vhen  the  Eastern  European  states  were  part 
of  a  monolithic  bloc  directly  controlled  by 
the  Kremlin,  and  the  flow  of  East-West  trade 
was  inslgnincant. 

But  in  recent  years,  slgniificant  changes 
have  occurred  among  and  within  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries.  The  "satellites"  increas- 
ingly are  asserting  their  political  and  eco- 
nomic independence  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
And,  as  a  result,  peaceful  trade  with  the 
West — notably  with  Western  Europe — ^bas 
Increased  tremendously. 

The  blunt  fact  Is  that  If  the  United  States 
Ifi  unwllUng  to  trade  with  Eastern  Europe, 
other  Western  countries  are  more  than  will- 
ing to  do  so. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  Congress  ties  the 
President's  bands  In  a  proposed  multl-mll- 
Uon-doUar  machine  tool  deal  for  a  Soviet 
auto  plant,  Moscow  wUI  merely  take  its  busi- 
ness elsewhere  in  the  West. 

Three  presidents — Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson — have  recognized  the  commer- 
cial and  diplomatic  advantages  for  the 
United  States  In  widening  our  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  of  course,  has  dis- 
torted our  foreign  policy  priorities,  but  It 
should  not  be  permitted  to  halt  the  gains 
three  administrations  have  made  in  opening 
"windows  to  the  East." 

We  hope  that  the  Republican  leadership 
does  not  maintain  a  narrow,  stubborn  view 
on  the  trade  Issue,  but  Instead  listens  to 
some  of  the  voices  of  such  progressive  new- 
comers as  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy,  R-IU.,  who 
last  weekend  pubUcly  conunended  the  Pres- 
ident for  promoting  East-West  trade. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  TECHNICIANS 
RETIREMENT  AND  OTHER  BENE- 
FITS 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  joined  with  Mr. 
HUBERT  and  others  in  cosponsoring  legis- 
lation to  give  our  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians retirement  and  other  benefits 
where  not  provided  by  the  States. 

We  passed  a  bill  in  the  House  last  year 
but  it  was  not  acted  on  by  the  other 
body. 

"This  bill  will  provide  retirement  and 
other  clvil-servlce-type  benefits  to  these 
technicians  who,  in  31  States,  have  no 
coverage. 

Under  the  bill  all  technicians  not  cov- 
ered by  State  programs  would  be  eligible 
for  coverage.  Those  currently  \mder 
State  programs  would  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  come  imder  the  Federal 
program. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue.  These 
people  perform  unique  duties  and  their 
duty  routine  is  imique  in  that  though 
most  work  a  40-hour,  5-day  week  they 
are  subject  to  irregular  recall.  In  addi- 
tion, these  people  are  performing  a  vital 
role  in  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  through 
their  support  operations  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve it  is  time  they  were  accorded  first- 
class  treatment  as  Federal  employees. 


BILL  TO  ALLOW  TRANSFER  OP 
PROPERTY  KNOWN  AS  THE  KEN- 
NEDY HOSPITAL  TO  THE  MEM- 
PHIS STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bl anion]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  will  allow  the  transfer 
of  property  known  as  the  Kermedy  Hos- 
pital to  the  Memphis  State  University, 
in  Shelby  County,  Tenn.  Thla  property 
falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  while  I  realize 
there  is  an  established  form  for  disperse- 
ment  of  surplus  property,  I  would  like 
to  set  forth  the  reasons  I  feel  that  in  this 
case  an  exception  is  warranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Memphis  State  Univer- 
sity now  has  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
14,000  students.  The  curriculum  has 
been  constantly  expanding  to  meet  the 
urgent  and  constantly  growing  needs  of 
the  student  body.  It  is  projected  by  the 
university  that  by  1970  there  will  be  over 
20,000  students.  Memphis  and  Shelby 
County  are  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
rapidly  growing  areas  in  America. 
Memphis  State  University  is  serving  the 
Midsouth  and  is  responsible  for  the 
educational  needs  of  a  majority  of  high 
school  students  of  this  area. 

I  feel  it  is  Imperative  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  property  be  expedited  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  existing  buildings 
can  be  utilized  immediately  and  a  pro- 
fessional plan  has  been  designed  toward 
the  ultimate  goal  of  new  facilities  blend- 
ing in  with  existing  ones. 

Therefore,  on  reference  of  this  bill  to 
the  committee,  I  shall  desire  to  appear 
and  request  those  who  share  my  feelings 
to  join  with  me  and  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee act  expeditiously  on  this  urgent 
and  justified  matter. 

A  like  bill  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senators  Gore  and  Baker. 


WE  MAY  ALREADY  HAVE  WHAT 
COULD  BECOME  AN  OMBUDS- 
MAN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss],  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
scholarly  presentation  on  the  concept  of 
a  congressional  ombudsman  embodied  in 
his  biU,  H.R.  3388. 

The  question  of  how  best  to  effectively 
deal  with  administrative  and  constituent 
problems  is  one  which  deserves  the  seri- 


ous attention  of  this  body.  Mr.  Reuss 
has  proposed  that  this  be  done  through 
a  centralized  oflQce  to  be  known  as  the 
congressional  ombudsman. 

A  very  convincing  case  can  be  made 
for  the  ombudsman  idea  and  my  col- 
league cited  the  warm  praise  his  legisla- 
tion has  received  in  a  book  written  by  a 
most  learned  gentleman.  Prof.  Walter 
Gellhorn,  a  past  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schools  and  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Law. 

Of  Professor  Gellhom's  book,  "When 
Americans  Complain,"  Mr.  Rettss  cited 
for  our  perusal  pages  87  to  94.  Indeed, 
in  these  pages  there  is  an  approving  dis- 
cussion of  H.R.  4273 — 89th  Congress— for 
an  administrative  counsel  of  the  Con- 
gress or  congressional  ombudsman. 

What  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  today  is  more 
of  Professor  Gellhom's  book.  I  recom- 
mend the  whole  book,  but  wish  to  point 
particularly  to  those  pages  after  page 
94. 

Professor  Gellhorn  recalls  that  a  law 
enacted  in  1964,  but  still  not  in  operation, 
provided  what — in  his  words — "might 
very  possibly  become  a  sort  of  American 
ombudsman."  This  institution,  now  on 
the  books,  is  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States. 

One  wonders,  of  course,  why  there  is 
no  operating  Administrative  Conference 
in  1967  when  it  was  specifically  provided 
for  in  1964.  The  answer  is  that  the 
President  has  thus  far  failed  to  appoint 
a  person  to  the  5-year  chairmanship. 
Hence,  we  have  no  Administrative  Con- 
ference and  therefore  what  could  be  the 
initial  step  toward  the  creation  of  an 
ombudsman  has  not  been  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  this  body's 
clear  Interest  In  administrative  and  con- 
stituent problems,  I  a.sk  that  Professor 
Gellhom's  fine  descriotlon  of  what  we 
should  expect  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference be  included  in  tJie  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

I  might  stress  one  sentence  of  tlie  Gell- 
horn discussion  because  it  mentions  par- 
enthetically Mr.  Reuss'  proposal : 

Enough  has  been  said  ...  to  suggest  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence might  very  possibly  become  a  sort  of 
American  Ombudsman  for  broad  aspects  of 
administrative  functioning,  whUe  congres- 
sional casework  (whether  or  not  referred  to 
the  Administrative  Counsel  proposed  by 
Representative  Reuss)  might  continue  to 
salve  individual  hurts. 

I  believe  on  this  matter  we  would  do 
well  to  review  what  already  exists.  The 
question  of  effectively  dealing  with  the 
increasing  volume  of  Individual  problems 
is  one  which  we  cannot  Ignore.  But  per- 
haps we  would  do  well  to  Inquire  as  to 
wh^  nothing  has  been  done  with  the 
Administrative  Conference  so  that  we 
might  better  chart  a  course  for  tomorrow. 

The      ADMINISTRATrVE      CONFEHENCE      OF      THK 

UNrrED  States 
Many  years  ago  administrative  lawyers 
urged  that  dissatisfaction  with  governmental 
methods  and  attitudes  could  be  reduced  If 
bureaucratic  experience  were  pooled  and 
then  strained  through  the  meshes  of  objec- 
tive analysis.  The  Attorney  Oeneral's  Com- 
mittee  on   Administrative   Procedure,   after 
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perhaps  the  first  penetrating  examination  of 
all  federal  administrative  rulemaking  and 
adjudication  recommended  In  1941  the  estab- 
llahment  of  "a  permanent  organization  to 
devote  attention  to  the  agencies'  common 
procedural  problems."  The  Committee  well 
recognized  that  reSnements  of  procedure  and 
practice  would  be  determined  less  by  out- 
side forces  than  by  "*^e  agencies'  own  sensi- 
tivity to  the  need  for  self-criticism  and  im- 
provement." Still,  these  could  be  "stimu- 
lated by  an  organization  especially  qualified 
to  perceive  existing  defects  and  suggest  cor- 
rectlvee.""  The  proposal  was  kept  alive  in 
various  forms,  notably  through  the  efforts  of 
the  American  Bar  Asscclatlon.*^ 

Now,  thanks  to  a  statute  enacted  In  late 
1964  but  not  yet  operative  In  mld-1966,  op- 
portunity exists  to  discover  whether  im- 
provements really  can  be  "stimulated  by  an 
organization  especially  qualified."  The 
statute  In  question '°  establishes  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
composed  of  the  heads  of  major  adnUnlstra- 
tlve  bodies,  other  administrators,  and  per- 
sona who  can  broadly  represent  "the  views 
of  private  citizens  and  utilize  diverse  experi- 
ence"— practicing  lawyers,  scholars  in  the 
fields  of  administrative  law  and  government, 
and  others  "especially  Informed  by  knowl- 
edge and  exi>enence."  The  Chairman,  ap- 
pointed for  a  five  year  term  by  the  President 
with  the  Senate's  approval.  Is  to  be  compen- 
sated "at  the  highest  rate  established  by  law 
for  the  chairman  of  an  Independent  regula- 
tory board  or  commission,"  a  materialistic 
Indication  that  his  post  is  taken  seriously 
and  that  he  Is  meant  to  be  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction. 

The  Administrative  Conference  has  been 
given  a  wide  field  of  operation.  It  is  to  con- 
cern ItseU  with  the  adequacy  and  fairness  of 
the  means  used  in  effectuating  any  federal 
program  that  "involves  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  the  determination  of  rights, 
privileges,  and  obligations  of  private  persons 
through  rulemaking,  adjudication,  licensing 
or  investigation."  In  that  connection  it  can 
look  at  "any  aspect  of  agency  organization, 
procedure,  or  management  which  may  affect 
the  equitable  consideration  of  public  and  pri- 
vate Interests,  the  fairness  of  agency  deci- 
sions, the  speed  of  agency  action,  and  the 
relationship  of  operating  methods  to  later 
review";  but  the  Conference  Is  not  to  address 
Itself  to  the  statutory  scope  of  an  agency's 
substantive  powers  or  to  policy  matters  that 
have  been  committed  to  its  best  Judgment. 
The  Conference  may  make  whatever  stud- 
ies It  thinks  desirable;  Information  It  needs 
from  the  agencies  "shall  be  supplied  to  the 


"Final  Report  of  the  Attorney  General's 
Committee  on  Administrative  Procedure,  S. 
Doc.  No.  8  77th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  123  (1941). 
Shortly  afterward  a  somewhat  similar  recom- 
mendation was  made  In  New  York,  following 
a  searching  investigation  of  that  state's 
agencies.  See  R.  M.  Benjamin,  Administra- 
tive Adjudication  in  the  State  of  New  York 
18  (1942). 

a  Compare  Boyer,  note  57  (above),  at  158- 
165. 

"78  Stat.  615.  5  U.S.C.  S  1045  (1964).  For 
legislative  backgroimd,  see  S.  Rep.  No.  621, 
88th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1963).  H.  Rep.  No. 
1565,  88th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  (1964).  And  see 
also  "The  Administrative  Conference  Act," 
63  Georgetown  Law  Journal  457  (1965):  V. 
G.  Roeenblum,  "Federal  Legislative  Activity: 
Appendix  to  Report  of  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Law,"  1964  Proceedings  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools  Part 
I  at  24;  M.  P.  and  A.  N.  Farley,  "An  American 
Ombudsman:  Due  Process  in  the  Adminis- 
trative State,"  16  Administrative  Law  Review 
3ia  (1964). 


extent  permitted  by  law."  Then  the  Con- 
ference may  formulate  lecommendatloas  to 
administrative  etgencies  (singly  or  en  masse) , 
to  the  President,  and  to  Congress.  Moreover, 
the  Chairman  is  to  report  annually  to  both 
Congress  and  the  President,  and  he  may 
transmit  to  either  or  both  of  them  additional 
interim  reports  he  thinks  might  be  useful. 
Thus  the  way  Is  open  to  press  hard  for  what- 
ever may  be  needed  to  translate  the  Con- 
ference's opinions  Into  acts." 

The  Chairman  is  the  chief  executive  of  the 
Conference.  In  that  capacity  he  has  been 
empowered,  among  other  things,  to  "make 
inquiries  into  matters  he  deems  impwrtant 
for  Conference  consideration,  including  mat- 
ters proposed  by  persons  Inside  or  outside 
the  Federal  Government."  And  he  Is  to  be 
"the  official  spokesman  for  the  Conference 
In  relations  with  the  several  branches  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and  with 
Interested  organizations  and  Individuals  out- 
side the  Government,  Inoludlng  responsibil- 
ity for  encouraging  Federal  agencies  to  ef- 
fectuate the  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
ference." 

Events  and  personalltleB  are  more  Influen- 
tial than  statutory  verbiage  In  shaping  real- 
ity. In  this  Instance  they  remain  as  yet  un- 
known. Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to 
suggest  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Conlerence  might  very  possibly  be- 
come a  sort  of  American  ombudsman  for 
broad  aspects  of  administrative  functioning, 
while  congressional  casework  (whether  or  not 
referred  to  the  Administrative  Counsel»pro- 
posed  by  Representative  Reuss)  might  K:on- 
tlnue  to  salve  individual  hin-ts.  The  Chair- 
man may  freely  inquire  Into  "matters  pro- 
posed by  persons  inside  or  outside  the  Fed- 
eral Government,"  selecting  those  he  believes 
might  be  "Important  for  Conference  consid- 
eration." A  complaint  by  a  particular  pen- 
sioner that  his  benefit  rats  had  been  miscom- 
puted  would  preeumably  not  be  in  that 
group;  inquiries  in  the  pensioner's  behalf. 
If  made  at  all,  would  continue  to  be  made  by 
a  congressman  or,  were  he  to  exist,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Counsel.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  report  that  a  great  many  pensioners  be- 
lieved themselves  to  have  been  victimized  by 
mlscomputatlons  might  raise  the  question 
whether  the  Conference  should  look  for  flaws 
'n  existing  decisional  methods. 

The  Administrative  Conference,  in  concept, 
has  one  particularly  marked  advantage  over 
the  ombudsman  systems  now  in  use  abroad. 
Tliat  is  the  administrative  agencies'  direct  in- 
volvement in  recommendations  affecting 
some  or  aU  of  them.  The  Conference  mem- 
bership, heavily  Infused  with  important  ad- 
ministrators and  at  the  same  time  with  pro- 
fessionally respected  non-governmental  flg- 
lU'es,  adopts  whatever  proposals  It  thinks  will 
make  for  Improved  administrative  methods. 
Views  formulated  by  such  b  body — constitut- 
ing, one  might  almost  say,  a  specialized  leg- 
islature—should carry  very  considerable 
weight.  If  those  conclusions  can  be  effec- 
tuated by  direct  action  of  the  agencies,  this 
Is    likely    to    occur   with    considerable   fre- 

"No  Judicial  or  other  review  of  Confer- 
ence actions  is  contemplated  by  the  statute. 
Like  an  ombudsman,  the  Conference  can  only 
recommend:  It  cannot  command  adminis- 
trators nor  change  past  decisions  either  to 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  private 
parties.  If  an  admimsitratlve  body  regards 
the  Conference's  crltlclsnB  as  unwarranted 
and  Its  suggestions  as  unwise,  It  may  simply 
Ignore  them.  The  Conference  can  then  do 
no  more  than  make  pubaic  its  views  and 
their  rejection.  Appeals  to  reason  are  re- 
viewed by  those  to  whoa  the  appeals  are 
made,  and  no  formal  mechanism  need  be 
provided  for  that  purpose. 


quency."  If  Presidential  directives  or  reme- 
dial legislation  be  needed  to  bring  them  into 
force,  they  are  likely  to  claim  more  respect- 
ful attention  than  if  they  were  but  one  man's 
opinion.  All  of  the  existing  ombudsman  sys- 
tems have  exhibited  a  conunon  weakness, 
namely,  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  ombuds- 
man's general  proposals.  When  an  ombuds- 
man has  dealt  with  a  concrete  Issue,  his  rec- 
ommendations have  almost  Invariably  been 
speedily  adopted.  When,  however,  he  has 
sought  to  speak  more  broadly  about  adminis- 
trative procedures,  his  thoughts  have  been 
received  respectfully,  but  very  little  has  then 
happened.  Nor  have  proposals  for  legislation 
been  conspicuously  successful.  The  unfruit- 
ful outcome  of  most  of  these  essays  in  re- 
form may  well  be  attributable  to  the  om- 
buUsman's  isolation.  He  dwells  alone  on  an 
eminence.  His  solitariness  gives  him  a  de- 
tached outlook.  His  freedom  from  govern- 
mental involvement  fortifies  public  con- 
fidence  in  his  objectivity.  But  Isolation  has 
its  weaknesses  as  well  as  strengths.  It  en- 
courages the  supposition  that  an  ombuds- 
man, like  a  cloistered  scholar,  may  be  "too 
theoretical" — a  pejorative  phrase  whose  users 
seemingly  feel  no  need  to  inquire  further  Into 
whether  the  theoretician's  views  are  sound. 
Moreover,  an  ombudsman  has  no  testing 
ground,  no  forum  In  which  a  generally  whole- 
some idea  can  be  discussed  until,  by  modify, 
ing  it  here  and  refining  it  there,  it  gains  ac- 
ceptance. When  making  a  proposal  to  a  par- 
ticular administrative  body  about  a  specific 
Issue,  every  ombudsman  exchanges  thoughts 
with  the  affected  administrators  before  lor- 
mally  announcing  his  conclusion.  He  has 
less  readily  useful  machinery,  however,  for 
similar  exchanges  when  broader  topics  en- 
gage tils  attention.  Tills  weakens  assurance 
that  he  has  fully  perceived  and  considered  all 
ramifications  of  problems  to  which  general 
recommendations  may  be  addressed. 
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•*  This  is  not  an  entirely  speculative  asser- 
tion, for  administrative  agencies  have  made 
substantial  responses  to  past  advice.  Many 
revised  their  procedural  regulations  exten- 
sively in  the  light  of  recommendations  made 
in  1961  and  1962  by  a  temporary  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
created  by  Executive  Order  of  President  Ken- 
nedy with  functions  and  powers  much  like 
those  now  embodied  in  statute.  The  tem- 
porary Administrative  Conference  addressed 
tliirty  recoRunendatlons  to  particular  agen- 
cies or  to  all;  some  were  of  large  imf>ortance. 
See  Selected  Reports  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  S.  Doc.  No. 
24,  88th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1963). 

The  Attorney  General's  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  reported  in  1941  (note 
60  above,  at  4)  that  even  its  preliminary  dis- 
cussions with  administrative  personnel  had 
"stimulated  agencies  themselves  :,toward  the 
improvement  of  their  own  procedures.  Some 
agencies,  made  conscious  of  procedural  prob- 
lems by  the  Conunlttee's  inquiries,  have  al- 
ready substantially  altered  existing  practices, 
either  as  a  result  of  their  own  thinking  or  in 
accordance  with  Informal  suggestions  of  the 
Committee  or  its  staff." 

The  two  Commissions  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, commonly  called  the  First  and  Second 
Hoover  Commissions  (1947-1949,  1953-1955), 
put  forward  585  proposals  of  which  69.5  per- 
cent were  adopted.  Of  those  adopted,  ap- 
proximately two  thirds  were  put  into  effect 
by  direct  administrative  action.  This  infor- 
mation is  derived  from  Dechert,  note  66 
(above) ,  at  178,  which  in  turn  draws  on  data 
from  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. Summary  of  the  Objectives  Opera- 
tions, and  Results  of  the  Commissions  on  the 
Reorganization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government,  Committee  Print,  88th 
Cong,.  1st  Sess.,  May  1963. 


The  AdminLstrative  Conference  will  not 
share  that  weakness.  Whatever  proposals 
may  emerge  from  its  discussions  will  refiect 
diverse  experiences  of  "practical  men,"  keenly 
aware  that  immobilizing  governmental  proc- 
esses does  not  improve  them.  Moreover,  the 
full-time  Chairman  will  be  discharging  the 
responsibility,  laid  on  him  by  law,  of  "en- 
couraging Federal  agencies  to  effectuate  the 
recommendations  of  the  Conference."  With- 
out constant  fanfares  of  trumpets,  a  tactful 
Chairman  could  well  offset  the  defeatist  atti- 
tude that  "mistakes,  carelessness,  delay, 
rigidity,  and  perhaps  heartlessness"  "  are  bu- 
reaucratic Inevitabilities.  They  need  not  be 
80  if  pains  are  constantly  taken  to  assure 
proper  organization,  procedures,  and  above 
all  spirit. 


CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM  O.  COW- 
GER  DISCUSSES  URBAN  POLITI- 
CAL POWER  TODAY 

Mr.  EBLKNBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steicer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  crucial  prob- 
lems our  Nation  faces  is  that  of  the  grow- 
ing urban  areas,  our  rapidly  expanding 
cities.  It  Is  not  often  that  we  hear  a 
sound  assessment  of  that  problem  and, 
in  particular,  the  problems  in  the  city 
where  we  now  work,  Washington,  D.C. 

When  a  former  distinguished  mayor  of 
one  of  this  Nation's  larger  cities  dis- 
cusses this  problem,  I  think  it  would  do 
all  of  us  well  to  listen  and  learn.  I 
would,  therefore,  like  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Recori)  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Wn,LiAM  O.  CowGER  of  Kentucky,  before 
the  District  of  Columbia  Republican  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  on  January  25  of  this 
year. 

Remarks  by  the  Honobable  William  O. 
CowGEB,  Member  or  Congress,  Third  Dis- 
trict OF  Kentucky,  Louisville,  Before  the 
District  of  Columbia  Republican  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Washington,  D.C,  Janu- 
ary 2S,  1967 

I  very  much  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  be  with  you  briefly  today  and  to  discuss 
one  of  the  compelling  problems  of  America. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  stated, 
"Our  society  will  never  be  great  until  our 
cities  are  great.  Today  the  frontier  of  Imag- 
ination and  Innovation  Is  Inside  those  cities, 
not  behind  their  borders."  We  are  now  In 
the  very  midst  of  the  great  urban  revolu- 
tion of  the  1960's.  In  my  opinion,  the  course 
of  our  cities  determines  the  greatness  of  our 
nation.  The  list  of  problems  facing  munici- 
pal government  is  steadUy  increasing.  We 
are  faced  with  doubling  the  size  and  capacity 
of  our  present  urban  areas  before  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Tills  means  that  we  shaU  in 
effect  reproduce  in  less  than  40  years  the 
urban  physical  plant  which  has  been  devel- 
oped over  a  two-century  period.  The  coat 
will  be  a  staggering  one,  requiring  an  In- 
vestment of  between  one  and  two  trillion 
dollars. 


"  The  quoted  phrase  comes  from  G.  Powles, 
"The  Citizens'  Rights  Against  the  Modern 
State,  and  Its  Responsibilities  to  Him,"  13 
International  and  Comparative  Law  Quarter- 
ly, 781,  773  (1964). 


As  a  new  Republican  Member  of  the  90th 
Congress  and  a  former  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  I  share  with  all  of 
you  a  concern  for  the  trend  that  is  evident 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  no  city  in  the  United  States  is  in 
more  dire  need  of  municipal  administra- 
tion than  this — the  Capital  of  our  country. 
Here  we  have  located  the  Wlilte  House,  the 
Capitol  Building,  wide  boulevards,  magnifi- 
cent monuments,  and  gleaming  new  office 
buildings.  Over  nine  million  Americans  visit 
this  city  each  year.  They  have  found,  as  I 
have,  that  behind  the  broad  tree-ilned  ave- 
nues, behind  the  beautiful  and  expensive 
Federal  buildings  exists  one  of  the  most  de- 
pressing Blum  cities  of  America.  The  crime 
rate  reaches  higher  each  year  and  Americans 
are  discovering  that  their  Capital  City  is 
unsafe  after  dark:  Nowliere  in  the  United 
States  will  you  find  a  more  poorly  organ- 
ized and  least  efficient  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

As  a  former  Mayor,  I  look  upon  the  poor 
municipal  management  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  one  of  the  outstanding  faU- 
ures  of  the  "Great  Society"  under  President 
Lyndon  Johnson.  The  President  and  the 
National  Democratic  leadership  are  advocates 
of  what  they  refer  to  as  "Creative  Federal- 
ism". Tills  is  a  theory  that  the  White 
House  can  direct  all  of  the  great  society  pro- 
grams with  efficiency  and  dispatch.  But 
here  In  Washington,  D.C,  which  should 
be  a  model  for  the  "Great  Society,"  we 
see  a  depressing  failure  of  mismanagement. 
The  municipal  administration  for  Washing- 
ton is  directly  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
White  House.  It  is  here  that  the  President's 
anti-poverty  program  has  been  one  of  the 
great  failures.  It  Is  here  where  urban  de- 
velopment lags  and  stumbles.  It  is  here 
where  traffic  is  snarled  beyond  description 
and  It  Is  here  where  Federal  aid  to  education 
is  a  failure. 

It  Is  my  opinion,  that  we  are  now  faced 
with  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  In  our 
history.  Municipal  government  across  the 
nation,  and  more  particularly  here  In  Wash- 
ton,  can  no  longer  be  hog-tled  to  a  set  of 
old  crony  ideas  or  blind  alley  solutions  for 
the  future.  I  submit  to  you  that  the  facts 
of  life  in  America  are  the  urban  facts  of 
life.  Nourish  your  community;  help  your 
community  and  you  have  helped  and  nour- 
ished the  nation.  Ignore  the  problems  of  the 
cities  and  you  have  Ignored  the  problems  of 
America.  I  feel  that  the  Republican  Party 
here  In  Washington  has  a  perfect  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  the  leadership  necessary  to 
lead  this  city  out  of  the  dark  ages.  I  have 
been  astonished  to  learn  that  here  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  where  there  has  been  a 
perennial  clamor  for  home  rule  and  voting 
representation  in  Congress  that  more  than 
60%  of  the  eligible  voters  failed  to  go  to  the 
polls  in  the  Presidential  Election  of  1964. 
With  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Republicans  of  this  community  they  could 
In  1968  help  elect  a  President  who  would 
bring  to  an  end  the  municipal  mismanage- 
ment of  your  city.  It  Is,  therefore.  Important 
for  us  as  a  party  cuid  for  you  as  individuals 
to  begin  the  action  now  that  would  lead 
to  victory  In  1968.  In  addition  to  the  me- 
chanics of  registering  voters,  we  must  be 
the  party  representing  new  ideas  in  the 
field  of  municipal  administration.  That  dis- 
tinguished Jvirist,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
once  said,  "I  find  the  great  thing  in  this 
world  Is  not  so  much  where  we  stand,  as  In 
what  direction  we  are  moving.  We  must  sail 
sometimes  with  the  wind  and  sometimes 
against  it,  but  we  must  sail  and  not  drift 
nor  ride  at  anchor."  The  Republican  Party 
has  never  had  a  bett«-  opportunity  to  chart 
a  course  toward  victory  In  1968.  However,  It 
must  be  a  true  course — one  that  offers  an- 
swers and  solutions  to  the  problems  of  our 
cities.  The  urban  areas  of  America  are 
fertile  grounds  for  recruitment  to  our  party. 


Certainly  here  In  Washington,  D.C.  with  the 
example  of  the  Jotinson  Administration  you 
have  nothing  but  a  bright  future.  But  please 
remember  that  victory  must  be  served  as  well 
as  sought,  served  in  terms  of  presenting  a 
positive  program,  served  with  dedication,  and 
above  all.  served  In  terms  of  good  hard  work. 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE 
NEW  BUDGET 

Mr.  KRLEINBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  January  25, 
1967.  carried  two  provocative  items  con- 
cerning the  Federal  budget  which  re- 
quire no  comment.  I  include  herewith 
the  column  by  Ray  Cromley,  entitled 
"L.B.J.  Budget  Adds  Up  to  $700  More  to 
Family's  Cost."  and  the  editorial.  "The 
1968  Deficit  Statement,"  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

L.B.J.  Budget  Adds  Up  to  $700  Moke 

TO  Family's  Cost 

(By  Ray  Cromley) 

President  Johnson's  budget,  if  enacted  as 

is,  will  put  stiff  upwtird  pressure  on  living 

costs  for  the  average  man. 

When  analyzed,  the  President's  program. 
Including  hidden  items  and  some  Juggling, 
shows  an  average  living  cost  Increase  of  close 
to  $700  for  each  family  In  the  United  States 
in  the  15  months  beginning  about  March  1 
this  year. 

Vietnam  war  requests  are  up  between  $15 
bUUon  and  $16  billion. 

THE   POOR   AND    AGED 

Aid  to  tlie  pKX>r  Is  up  almost  $5  billion. 
Mr.  Johnson  says  help  to  the  poor  wlU  be 
close  to  $26  billion  in  fiscal  1968. 

Payments  to  the  aged.  Including  Social 
Security,  will  Increase  something  over  $5 
billion  over  and  above  the  increased  aid  to 
the  poor.  Some  $4  billion  of  this  will  be 
the  result  of  new  payment  schedules  pro- 
posed by  President  Johnson  In  this  budget 
message. 

Housing,  slum  clearance  and  urban  re- 
newal, including  the  model  cities  program 
and  Increases  in  Federal  mortgage  Insurance, 
are  going  to  cost  somewhat  over  $2  biUlon 
more  than  in  the  past  year. 

Increased  postal  rates,  aid  to  education,  in- 
creased costs  of  the  public  debt  and  a  host 
of  other  smaller  programs  will  call  for  In- 
creases of  between  $2.5  and  $3.5  blUion. 

won't  be  enough 

The  proposed  Increases  in  taxes  and  postal 
rates  are  not  expected  to  cover  the  Increases 
In  costs  and  spending,  deei^te  optimistic 
forecasts. 

The  result  is  likely  to  be  continued  increas- 
ing inflationary  pressures. 

The  men  who  planned  the  budget  are 
counting  on  the  increases  in  Federal,  mili- 
tary. Social  Security,  welfare  and  bousing 
aid  payments  to  stimulate  the  economy  suf- 
ficiently to  produce  enough  Income  to  bold 
the  budget  deficit  to  $3.8  blUlon  for  1967 
and  $2.1  billion  for  1968. 

The  actual  deficit  will  be  closer  to  $18  to 
$20  billion  total  for  the  two  years.  (It  Is 
impossible  to  split  the  deficits  between  1967 
and  1968  because  of  Mr.  Johnson's  Juggling 
of  his  budget  figures.) 

A  study  of  Federal  1967  expenditures  to 
date  Indicates  that  even  with  the  Increased 
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burdens  at  the  Vietnam  war  excluded,  Mr. 
Johnson  a  year  ago  In  bis  mesasge  to  Con- 
gress seriously  underestimated  wbat  bis 
budget  programs  would  cost. 

OVER    BT    $4.3    BILLION 

Excluding  Vietnam,  Mr.  Johnson  has  now 
found  that  his  1967  programs  cost  $4.3  bil- 
lion more  than  he'd  estimated  they  would. 
He  says  that  $3  billion  of  his  mistake  was 
due  to  the  tight  money  market  and  $1.3  bil- 
lion a  result  of  underestimating  public  as- 
sistance, Medicare  and  postal  service  costs. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  he  underestimated  Viet- 
nam costs  for  fiscal  1967  by  $9.6  billion. 

President  Johnson  has  consistently  under- 
estimated costs  in  presenting  his  budgets  to 
Congress.  He  thus  has  regularly  had  to  come 
back  to  Congress  for  large  supplements,  not 
only  for  Vietnam  (which  Is  understandable) 
but  for  a  variety  of  other  programs  as  well. 

This  experience  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  the  President  will  again  be  back  for 
sizable  supplements  next  year.  That  is, 
based  on  his  record,  Mr.  Johnson  will  spend 
this  next  15  months  at  a  faster  rate  than 
his  budget  calls  for. 

This  greater  than  estimated  spending  will 
further  increase  the  pressures  on  the  econ- 
omy and  on  living  expenses  for  the  average 
family. 

Thx  1968  Deficit  Statement 

It  used  to  be  the  budget  makers  In  Wash- 
ington made  a  stab  at  sending  a  balanced 
budget  to  Congress,  at  least  on  paper. 

It  was  a  risky  business  and  usually  didn't 
come  out  as  calculated.  (Since  1930,  only 
six  Federal  budgets  have  wound  up  in  the 
black.) 

But  at  least  the  budgeteers  gave  the  ap- 
pearance of  trying. 

No  more. 

The  last  "balanced"  budget  was  sent  to 
Congress  by  President  Kennedy  for  the  1963 
fiscal  year.  He  planned  a  year  end  surplus 
of  $463  million  altho  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
deficit  of  more  than  $6.2  billion. 

The  last  year  end  surplus  managed  by 
Washington  was  in  fiscal  1960  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  planned  to  spend  $1  billion 
less  than  income,  and  actually  finished  with 
a  surplus  of  more  than  $1.2  billion. 

In  the  Johnson  Administration,  the  def- 
icits have  been  planned.  Even  talk  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  some  day  has  vanished. 

So,  again  for  the  1968  fiscal  year,  Mr.  John- 
son Is  proposing  a  deficit — of  $8  billion  this 
time. 

As  Mr.  Johnson  appears  to  see  It,  the  tm- 
swer  is  simple:  Just  raise  the  national  debt 
to  $335  billion. 

About  everything  in  Mr.  Johnson's  deficit 
statement  is  a  record  of  some  type — record 
debt,  record  spending,  record  authority  to 
spend  more  in  the  future,  higher  pay  foFGov- 
emment  employees,  more  employees  (meet 
since  World  War  11),  more  for  health,  more 
for  cities,  more  for  welfare,  more  for  Interest 
on  the  debt  (naturally)  and  even  the  same 
old  wasteful  subsidies  for  farms. 

Before  LBJ,  the  biggest  year  of  Govern- 
ment spending  was  1645,  peak  year  of  World 
War  II.  But  nearly  90  per  cent  of  that 
budget  went  to  the  war  effort. 

In  World  War  II,  the  war  had  a  priority  on 
everything. 

In  this  war,  Mr.  Johnson  is  proposing  In- 
creases in  non-war  programs  as  well  as  war 
spending. 

In  short,  he  refuses  to  balance  the  budget. 

"The  economy,  the  budget  and  the  alms  of 
our  Bociety,"  he  says,  "would  be  jeopardized 
by  either  a  larger  tax  Increase  or  by  large 
slashes  In  military  or  civilian  programs." 

There  Is  no  jeopardy  in  giving  the  war. 
Where  Americans  are  dying,  a  top  priority. 
There  Is  no  Jeopardy  In  paying  for  whatever 
we  do  while  we  have  the  resoxirces  to  pay. 
There  Is  no  jeopardy  In  testing  Mr.  Johnson's 
rash  of  programs  for  validity  and  usefulness. 

The  American  economy,  LBJ  says,  has 
"performed  superbly"  In  recent  years. 


It  has  for  sure.  It  has  Withstood  the  in- 
flationary pressure  of  the  rising  Government 
debt — altho  not  so  well  lately.  It  has 
produced  goods  for  war  as  well  as  a  booming 
consumer  market.  It  has  endured  tax  In- 
centives given  and  then  taken  away.  It  has 
survived  the  mountainous  regulation  and 
paperwork  imposed  by  the  Government.  It 
has  financed  Government  apparently  on  a 
permanent  spending  spree. 

Question  is:  Can  It  do  this  forever?  Mr. 
Johnson  seems  to  think  sa 

Before  It  tinkers  with  Mr.  Johnson's  too 
little  too  late  tax  and  postage  Increases,  be- 
fore it  continues  all  of  the  unproven  welfare 
programs  he  wants,  before  It  agrees  to  ride 
the  easy  road  to  ever  bigger  deficit  spending. 
Congress  ought  to  think  It  over  thoroly: 

Can  we  do  something  at  once?  And  not 
pay  for  it?  Who  ultimately  will  pay  up: 
Our  great  grandchildren,  or  our  great  great 
grandchildren?  The  Interest  on  the  debt  Is 
now  bigger  than  the  whole  Federal  budget  of 
1941. 


UJS.  AID  TO  POLISH  COMMUNIST 
GOVERNMBNT 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extrsineous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  Introduced  legislation  to  keep  U.S. 
dollars  from  going  to  Castro  via  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund — dollars 
which  would  have  been  used  for  the 
training  of  Communist  youths  in  elec- 
tronics, radar,  and  military  communica- 
tions only  90  miles  from  our  shores. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
giveaway  to  the  Polish  Cbmmunist  Gov- 
ernment. I  find  it  incredible  that  the 
State  Department  proposes  that  the 
$26  million  in  debts  which  Poland  owes 
the  United  States  for  food  shipments 
should  not  be  repaid  to  the  United  States 
in  dollars,  but  in  Polish  currency  to  be 
spent  in  Poland.  This  would.  In  effect, 
subsidize  Polish  Government  shipments 
of  industrial  materials  and  goods  to 
Cuba. 

Only  this  month  it  was  reported  in  the 
press  that  Cuba  and  Poland  have  signed 
a  trade  agreement  by  which  Poland  will 
supply  food,  consumer  goods,  and  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  machinery  to  Cuba 
In  exchange  for  Cuban  sugar,  rum,  and 
minerals.  If  the  State  Department's 
proposal  Is  accepted,  it  will  mean  that 
our  supplies  of  food  to  Poland  will  allow 
Poland  to  supply  food  to  Cuba. 

It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  at  a 
time  when  Communist  tsrrants  of  Poland 
are  openly  supporting  and  assisting  the 
Hanoi  regime  in  North  Vietnam,  our 
Government  can  consider  what  amoimts 
to  simply  giving  that  nation  millions  of 
dollars. 

Late  last  year,  a  Hamburg  newspaper 
dispatch  noted  that  on  one  side  of  the 
harbor  of  Stettin,  Poland,  American 
wheat  was  being  unloaded,  while  on  the 
other  side  of  that  same  harbor  weapons 
to  be  used  against  American  soldiers 
were  loaded. 

As  long  as  the  Polish  Government  Is 
contributing   to   the   export  of  Cuban 


communism  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  to  the  deaths  of  our  servicemen  in 
Vietnam,  I  find  any  effort  to  give 
them  economic  assistance  absolutely 
imthinkable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  distinction  between  the  oppressed 
Polish  people  and  the  Soviet  puppets 
which  rule  them.  The  plan  of  our  State 
Department  to  further  subsidize  the 
Polish  Reds  perpetuates  them  in  power 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Polish  people. 

The  propaganda,  by  which  Ambassa- 
dor Gronouskl  was  used  as  the  mouth- 
piece, is  poor  policy  for  the  United  States, 
poor  policy  in  terms  of  the  welfare  of 
our  servicemen  in  Vietnam,  and  another 
blow  to  the  aspirations  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple for  freedom. 

In  this  legislative  session  there  will 
be  a  number  of  specific  occasions  when 
we  can  come  to  grips  with  the  mis- 
directed foreign  policy  now  being  ap- 
plied to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  Eastern 
European  satellites. 


DESECRATTCON  OF  NATIONAL.  FLAG 
SHOULD  BE  FEDERAL  CRIME 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lahgen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
time  our  national  flag  is  publicly  muti- 
lated or  trampled  upon,  we  are  reminded 
that  there  is  no  Federal  law  prohibiting 
such  shameful  incidents  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Last  year  there  were  several  flag- 
marring  Incidents  which  received  na- 
tionwide publicity,  I,  like  all  responsible 
citizens  who  learned  of  these  deplorable 
activities,  was  thoroughly  disgusted  that 
an  American  would  even  think  of  dese- 
crating the  symbol  of  our  freedom  and 
proud  heritage. 

To  deter  and  punish  any  further  ef- 
forts to  deliberatily  damage  our  national 
flag,  I  have  today  introduced  legislation 
to  make  desecration  of  the  flag  a  Federal 
crime,  with  punishment  by  imprison- 
ment up  to  5  years  or  a  fine  up  to 
$10,000,  or  both.  This  penalty  is  the 
same  as  that  prescribed  for  draft  card 
burners  by  a  1965  amendment  to  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act. 

I  cite  several  examples  where  a  public 
display  was  made  of  desecrating  the  na- 
tional flag  last  year:  An  Illinois  school- 
teacher trampled  on  the  flag  In  front 
of  his  class;  demonstrators  in  Georgia 
pulled  down  the  flag  from  courthouse 
grounds  and  proceeded  to  tear  it,  tram- 
ple and  spit  on  It;  a  speaker  on  a  college 
campus  in  Indiana  spit  on  the  flag,  then 
ripped  It  into  pieces,  threw  It  on  the 
floor,  and  stomped  on  it;  and  a  New  York 
theater  sijonsored  the  bximlng  of  tlie 
flag  on  the  stage. 

At  a  time  when  our  soldiers  are  en- 
gaged in  a  war  halfway  around  the 
world,  we,  at  home,  should  not  hesitate 
to  Insure  proper  respect  and  protection 
for  our  national  flag.    Accordingly,  Con- 
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gress  should  take  favorable  action  on 
my  bill  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


RUSSIA:  ENEMY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  can  fervently  hope  that 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
Is  not  over-rosy  in  his  latest  evaluation 
of  the  Vietnam  war  situation.  Over  the 
years  he  has  been  all  over  the  lot  In 
his  various  appraisals.  Of  course,  this 
time  his  statement  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese buildup  is  leveling  off  is  tem- 
pered by  his  adding  that  his  conclusions 
are  tentative.  So  I  hope  this  first  public 
statement  on  the  overall  effects  of  the 
various  phases  of  our  recent  military 
actions  were  not  self-serving  to  justify 
administration  policies. 

Meanwhile,  little  is  said  by  public 
ofiBcials  as  to  the  stepup  of  military 
assistance  that  Hanoi  is  receiving  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  fear  this  strength- 
ening of  the  enemy  is  being  played  down 
while  the  administration  calls  for  greater 
trade  and  friendship  with  Moscow. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  owes  the 
American  people  a  full  and  complete 
debate  on  the  southeast  Asia  situation. 
How  can  public  opinion  be  right  without 
all  the  facts? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  has  a  most  re- 
vealing article;  it  is  entitled  "Russia: 
The  Enemy  in  Vietnam." 

This  article  points  out  that  Soviet 
Russia,  not  Red  China,  U  the  major 
enemy  and  that  a  steadily  expanding 
Russian  involvement  is  not  told  to  the 
American  people.  Instead,  high  officials 
have  pictured  Russians  anxious  for 
peace. 

With  President  Johnson  having  let 
down  the  bars  on  trade  restrictions  to 
Communist  bloc  countries,  and  having 
asked  the  Congress  to  provide  guaran- 
tees and  credit  for  increasing  trade,  the 
fact  that  the  Russians  are  at  war  with 
us  in  Vietnam  is  ignored.  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  should  assure 
that  all  the  facts  are  made  public  about 
Russian  deliveries  of  strategic  and  mili- 
tary goods  to  Haiphong  as  reported  by 
our  intelligence  sources. 


THE  COST-PRICE  SQUEEZE  ON 
FARMERS 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pindley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  joined  Republicans  from  several 
other  States  in  introducing  a  resolution 


which  points  up  the  growing  cost-price 
squeeze  on  American  farmers. 

It  called  upon  the  administration  to 
stop  using  Goverrunent  stockpiles  and 
other  tools  to  depress  commodity  prices. 
Farm  costs  continue  to  rise — at  the  same 
time  the  outlook  for  commodity  price 
increases  is  blooming.  In  fact,  indica- 
tions of  a  decline  in  net  realized  income 
are  ominous.  With  parity  ratio  at  only 
77,  the  farmers  deserve  every  possible 
consideration.  Certainly  the  Grovernment 
should  not  manipulate  stockpiles  and 
sales  policies  in  a  manner  which  drives 
down  prices.  I  am  drafting  legislation 
which  will  limit  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  dump  stockpiles. 

The  full  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
Concurrent  Resolution 

Whereas  the  present  administration  is  per- 
sisting In  using  American  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers as  scapegoats  of  inflation  In  spite  of  pre- 
dictions by  the  Economic  Research  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
realized  net  farm  Income  will  decline  by  at 
least  5  per  centum  during  1967;  such  decline 
being  caused: 

(1)  by  Inflationary  domestic  fiscal  policies 
which  unduly  increase  farm  production  costs, 
such  costs  having  increased  19  per  centum 
since  the  year  1952;  and 

(2)  by  market  price  manipulations  which 
have  decreased  prices  received  by  farmers, 
such  prices  having  decreased  6  per  centum 
since  the  year  1952  with  the  result  that  the 
December  1966  parity  ratio  stands  at  only 
77;  and 

(3)  by  failing  to  recognize  that  Increased 
consumer  prices  have  not  been  caused  by 
farmers,  such  consumer  prices  having  in- 
creased 17  per  centum  since  the  year  1952; 
and 

(4)  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  dump- 
ing huge  quantities  of  grain  upon  the  do- 
mestic market  in  order  to  break  and  depress 
grain,  cattle,  hog,  mutton  and  lamb,  and 
poultry  market  prices;  and 

(5)  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  ex- 
pressions of  pleasure  with  the  fact  that  the 
prices  of  farm  products  had  dropped  In  1966; 
and 

(6)  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  ac- 
tion to  increase  Imports  of  raw  sugar  Into 
the  United  States,  such  action  being  de- 
signed to  lower  market  prices  for  United 
States  sugar  producers;  and 

(7)  by  stimulating  the  increase  of  wheat 
and  feed  grain  production  without  provid- 
ing adequate  price  incentives;  and 

(8)  by  a  large  and  unilateral  increase  In 
Cheddar  cheese  and  other  dairy  imports 
without  seeking  or  attempting  to  secure  re- 
ciprocal trade  concessions  from  other  na- 
tions to  expand  United  States  agricultural 
exports  overseas;  and 

(9)  by  a  sharp  curtallmient  of  purchases 
Of  pork  and  dairy  products  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  and 

(10)  by  permitting  or  condoning  price  and 
wage  Increases  for  other  segments  of  the  na- 
tional economy:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  In  the  public  Interest  the 
administration  should  (1)  cease  and  desist 
In  its  efforts  to  enforce  selective  economic 
discrimination  against  American  farmers  and 
ranchers  by  deliberately  depressing  farm 
prices,  and  (2)  use  the  various  legislative 
authorities  at  its  disposal  to  improve  and 
enhance  farm  prices  in  order  to  build  a 
strong  and  viable  market  economy  for  agri- 
culture, the  cornerstone  of  American  and 
free  world  prosperity. 


EAST- WEST  TRADE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commerce  Department,  which  in  my 
opinion  has  been  caught  up  in  a  web  it 
spun  itself,  apparently  has  felt  com- 
pelled to  issue  a  denial  relating  to  my 
statement  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives January  17,  1967,  begirming  page 
685  of  the  Congressional  Record,  on 
the  subject  of  East- West  trade. 

In  going  about  this,  the  Department 
attempts  to  set  up  the  all-too-famlliar 
strawman  by  righteously  denying  that 
a  list  of  revisions  to  the  Commodity 
Control  List  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment October  12,  1966,  includes  jet  air- 
craft engines,  diesel  engines,  and  ma- 
chine tools  as  items  that  may  be  shipp>ed 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  without  a  validated 
license.  The  implication  is  that  I  stated 
or  indicated  that  these  items  are  in- 
cluded in  that  category. 

An  allegation  along  the  lines  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  press  release 
is  contained  in  a  statement  by  the 
gentleman  from  the  26th  Congressional 
District  of  California  [Mr.  Rees]  which 
was  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  January  18,  1967. 

Any  charge  or  implication  that  I  con- 
tended in  my  statement  that  the  October 
12,  1966,  list  clears  jet  aircraft  engines, 
diesel  engines,  and  machine  tools  for 
export  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  without  a  validated  li- 
cense is  completely  without  foundation. 

The  Department  also  denied  that  it 
misled  the  public  in  connection  with  its 
statements  relating  to  its  consultations 
with  the  Intelligence  community  con- 
cerning decontrol  of  certain  items  for 
export. 

For  the  Record,  following  Is  set  forth  a 
portion  of  my  January  17,  1967,  state- 
ment bearing  on  this  matter: 

Following  President  Johnson's  announce- 
ment, the  Department  of  Commerce  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  1966,  removed  hundreds  of  commod- 
ities from  the  list  of  items  requiring  specific 
validated  licenses  to  be  shipped  to  other 
countries.  The  Department  published  a  68- 
page  bulletin  which  provides  a  detailed  list- 
ing of  the  Items  which  now  may  be  more 
freely  exported,  Including  the  400  Items  re- 
ferred to  by  the  President  In  the  state  of  the 
Union  message  that  can  be  freely  exported 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  European  Com- 
munist countries. 

And  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  that 
time  Issued  a  press  release  declaring  to  the 
American  people  that  the  Items  removed  from 
the  control  list  "fall  Into  the  category  of 
peaceful  goods,  which  may  be  freely  exported 
without  any  risk  to  the  United  States  na- 
tional Interests." 

Also,  the  Department  of  Conunerce  asserted 
that  the  Department  had  "consulted  with 
other  interested  departments,  including  De- 
fense, State,  Agriculture,  Interior,  and  the 
Intelligence  Community,  In  taking  this 
step." 

Something  Immediately  seemed  wrong, 
for  though  press  preferences  concerning 
the  action  seemed  to  stress  only  that  de- 
controls on  cereals  and  other  food  prep- 
arations were  involved,  it  was  obvious  from 
a  mere  glance  at  the  68-page  bulletin  that 
many  vitally  Important  items  were  listed. 
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Including  such  Items  aa  dlesel  engines.  Jet 
aircraft  engines,  machine  tools,  rifle  cleaning 
compounds  and  other  chemicals,  and  scien- 
tific and  controlling  Instruments. 

■mis  raised  the  question :  Could  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  really  have  been  con- 
sulted before  these  Items  were  removed  from 
export  controls,  particularly  those  who 
should  be  most  concerned,  the  military 
Intelligence  agencies? 

As  Is  seen,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pointed  out 
step  by  step,  inasmuch  as  the  Commerce 
Department  stated  that  the  "intelligence 
commxinlty"  had  been  consulted  in  con- 
nection with  the  decisions  to  place  hun- 
dreds of  items  on  the  list  of  goods  that 
could  henceforth  be  freely  exported  to 
other  countries,  why  in  my  opinion,  it 
was  necesary  to  check  with  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  on  this  point. 

The  reason  for  my  concern,  of  course. 
Is  that  policies  adopted  in  this  area  have 
potentially  far-reaching  effects  on  our 
national  security. 

I  therefore  requested  the  heads  of 
military  intelligence  organizations  to 
describe  whether  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment had  consulted  with  their  organi- 
zation In  connection  with  the  October 
12, 1966,  revisions  to  the  commodity  con- 
trol list.  The  document  containing  the 
revisions  is  identified  as  Current  Export 
Bulletin  No.  941. 

For  the  information  of  the  House  I 
am  again  setting  forth  the  text  of  letters 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  service  intelli- 
gence organizations  and  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency.  These  were  also  Included  in 
my  January  17.  1967,  statement.  I  in- 
vite careful  attention  to  the  letters, 
which  follow: 

Director  or  Naval  Intellicence, 
Washington,  DC,  October  26, 1968. 
Hon.  Olenaro  P.  Lifscokb, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Lipscomb:  The  Interim  reply 
from  my  Deputy,  to  your  letter  of  18  Octo- 
ber 1968,  concerning  Current  Export  Bulle- 
tin Nimiber  941  Indicated  that  my  Staff 
would  research  the  matter  In  which  you 
have  expressed  an  Interest. 

I  can  report  that  the  OfBce  of  Naval  In- 
telligence, definitely  a  member  of  the  "In- 
telligence Conununlty,"  bad  no  part  In  the 
oonsiiltatlons  which  preceded  the  revlaion 
of  the  Commodity  Control  List.  It  can  be 
further  stated  that  ONI  did  not  give  Its  au- 
thorization for  the  removal  of  specific  li- 
censing reqiilrements  for  the  categories  of 
commodities  listed  in  BuUetin  Number  941. 

I  trust  that  this  information  satisfactorily 
answers  your  questions  with  respect  to  the 
Office  of  Naval  Intelligence. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  B.  Plttcket, 
Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navj/. 

DSPAXTMXNT  OF  THE  AlR  FORCE, 

Hkadqttabters,  T7J3.  Ant  Force. 
Washington,  D.C,  October  28. 1969. 
Hon.  Glxnard  P.  Lipscoub, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Lipscomb:  Thank  you  for  yo\ir 
letter  of  18  Otcober  1966,  and  your  inquiry 
Into  the  recent  revision  of  the  Commodity 
Control  List. 

In  response  to  your  specific  questions,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  Inform  you  that  no 
intelligence  office  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  participated  In  the  revision  of  the 
Current  Commodity  Control  List.  I  have 
no    evidence    to    indicate    that    any    other 


United   States   Air   Force   agencies    partlcl 
pated  in  this  revision. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  E.  Thomas, 
Major  Qeneral,  USAF, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Intelligence. 

Department  op  the  Army,  OrpicE 
OF  THE  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Washington,  D.C,  October  25, 1966. 
Hon.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Lipscomb:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  inquiry  addressed  to  Major  General 
John  J.  Davis  pertaining  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  Current  Export  Bulletin  Num- 
ber 941  and  interest  of  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  for  InteUlgency,  United  States  Army 
(ACSI-DA),  in  selection  of  commodities  ap- 
proved for  export  to  Communist  Bloacoun- 
trtes.  "^ 

The  ACSI-DA  was  not  consulted  regarding 
the  commodities  listed,  since  the  scope  of 
interest  does  not  Includi  the  intelligence 
aspects  of  strategic  materials. 

I  regret  I  am  not  aoie  to  assist  you  in  this 
matter.  j 

Sincerely,  1 

ft&iiAotro   T.   Rkto, 

LTC,  as. 

For   J.  L.  BnACKWELL, 

Colonel,   as.   Office,  Chief   of   Legis- 
lative Liaison.  I 

OmmorTBx 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  27, 1966. 
Hon.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Lipscomb:  This  letter  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  to  General  Carroll, 
dated  October  18,  1966,  which  requests  a 
description  of  the  consultations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  with  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  (DIA)  concerning  Cur- 
rent Export  Bulletin  Number  941. 

DIA  does  not  participate  In  decisions  on 
commodities  to  be  deleted  from  or  added  to 
the  Commodity  Control  Ust  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Intelligence  con- 
cerning such  items  is  provided  by  DIA,  but 
not  directly  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Upon  request  of  the  Offlce  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Se- 
curity Affairs  which  represents  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  these  matters,  DIA  pro- 
vides IntelUgence  on  tha  military  applica- 
tion of  commodities  th»t  might  be  of  a 
strategic  nature.  However,  DIA  was  not  re- 
quested to  supply  Intelligence  on  the  400 
commodities  that  are  covered  In  Current  Ex- 
port Bulletin  Number  941. 
Sincerely, 

C.  R.  Roderick. 
Major  General,  USAF, 
Director,  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison. 

On  the  basis  of  these  responses,  clearly 
there  is  no  Justification  to  indicate  or 
imply  that  the  entire  Intelligence  com- 
munity had  participated  meaningfully  in 
the  deliberations. 

In  essence  therefore  the  denial  of  the 
Commerce  Department  is  a  diversionary 
tactic,  a  smoke  screen  to  try  to  obscure 
the  issue  and  hide  the  fact  that  these  in- 
telligence agencies  were  not  in  fact  "con- 
sulted" in  any  true  meaning  of  the  word. 

Let  it  also  be  noted  that  the  Commerce 
Department  in  effect  is  centering  atten- 
tion on  the  matter  of  goods  that  can  be 
freely  shipped  abroad  without  a  validated 
license.  This  is  an  important  aspect  of 
our  trade  control  program.  However, 
developments  of  potentially  far  greater 
significance  are  taking  place  in  the  area 
of    shipments    or    proposed    shipments 


abroad  that  require  validated  licenses 
Issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

When  the  bars  are  lowered  on  the 
granting  of  licenses  authorizing  the  ship- 
ment of  advanced  equipment,  goods,  and 
technologies  to  the  Communist  bloc,  as  Is 
occurring,  this  can  have  a  highly  sig- 
nificant impact  on  our  national  security. 

Following  is  a  listing  of  some  of  the 
licenses  approved  authorizing  shipments 
to  the  Communist  bloc  in  1966.  Some  of 
the  licenses  were  for  commodities;  others 
refer  to  technical  data  cleared  for  ship- 
ment: 

U.S.SJl.:  Airborne  communications  equip- 
ment;    tin    ore    concentrating    machinery; 
generator  for  electronic  equipment  used  to 
control    aircraft;     silicone    sUlclad    boring 
machine;  micro  switches;  oil  seals;  tire  cord 
iactory;    Instrxunent    transformers;     insecti- 
cides;   herbicides;    synthetic   resins;    organic 
Chemicals;     rubber    antioxidants;    chemical 
corrosion  Inhibitor;   cellulose  acetate  buty- 
rate;  ball  bearings;  special  purpose  vehicle; 
magnesium   oxide;    mining  equipment;   dl- 
ethylene  glycol;  ammonia  factory;  nitric  acid 
factory;  mformation  on  how  to  make  foamed 
polystyrene;    rubber    compoimdlng    agents; 
methyl  bromide;  methyl  pyrrolidone;  methyl- 
ene  chloride;  dlethylene  glycol;  Isobutyl  al- 
cohol; phenyl  dimethyl  urea;  fingerprinting 
kits;  lift  truck;  grinding  machines  and  parts; 
construction  equipment;  ball  and  roller  bear- 
ings;   conununlcatlons  equipment;   airborne 
navigation  equipment;   electronic  computer 
and  parts;  electrical  testing  Instruments  and 
parts;  electric  motors  and  transformers;  rub- 
ber processing  machines  and  parts;  diamond 
core  bits;    tungsten  carbide   bits;    synthetic 
rubber;  chemical  woodpulp;  ethylene  chloro- 
hydrln;  oxygen  analyzers  and  handling  sys- 
tem; filtering  and  purifying  machines;  mag- 
netic  tape   Instruments   and   spares;    liquid 
scintillation  system  and   accessories;   radia- 
tion measuring  Instruments;   dlesel  engines 
and  spare  parts;  steel  tubing;  statistical  ma- 
chines and  parts;  tires,  tubes  and  flaps;  relief 
maps;  coast  and  geodetic  charts;  ammonia; 
nitric  acid;  urea;  ammonium  nitrate;  nitro- 
gen solution  factories;  glass  envelopes  for  TV 
tubes;    ethylene   oxide;    ethylbenzene;    pulp 
mill   equipment;    waste  gas  disposal  units; 
glycol  evaporator;   sodium  chloride  crystal- 
lization; chlorine  dioxide;  electrostatic  pre- 
cipitation;   pyrlte    roasting    and    reduction; 
alunlte  processing  equipment;  styrene;  poly- 
ethylene tubes;  Iron  ore  pelletlzlng;  tin  ore 
dressing  tables;  rotary  earth  digging  augers; 
shankplates  and  digging  teeth;  carbon  tetra- 
chloride; fractional  hp  refrigerator  compres- 
sors and  cabinets;   melamlne;   Iron  ore  con- 
centrates;   ship  stabilization  system;   petro- 
leum coke;  analgetic  agent;  pulp  mill;  syn- 
thetic Vitamin  A;  carbon  tetrachloride  and 
perchloroethylene  glycerol;    sufurlc  acid. 

Czechoslovakia:  Ethyl  cellulose;  semi-con- 
ductors; synthetic  rubber;  baU  and  roller 
bearings;  petroleum  products;  hydrogen 
plant;  electric  lift  trucks;  neoprene  latex; 
electron  tubes;  Instrument  parts  for  meas- 
uring and  checking  temperatures;  nuclear 
radiation  detection  and  measuring  instru- 
ments; synthetic  rubber;  methyl  bro- 
mide; neoprene;  resin;  polyethane  glycol; 
monoethylene  glycol;  methyl  cellulose;  nu- 
clear radiation  detecting  and  measuring  In- 
struments; nylon  filament;  mental  valves  and 
parts;  ball  and  roller  bearings;  electronic 
computer  system;  polishing  machine  and 
converter;  alumlnvim  alloy;  vanadium  pent- 
oxide;  cellvdose  acetate  butyrate;  neoprene; 
isophthallc  acid;  rubber  compounding  agent; 
electrical  measuring  and  testing  Instru- 
ments; nylon  strapping;  disk-flle  and  parts; 
electronic  computers  and  parts;  pyrotechnl- 
cal  rocket  engines;  heat  transfer  oil;  nickel 
alloy;  woodpulp  for  rayon  tire  yarn;  semi- 
conductors and  resistors;   transmitter  radio 
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beacon  and  parts;  glass  fibers;  pulp  mill 
equipment;  cold  tube  reducing  mill;  dia- 
mond wheels;  carbon  dioxide  removal;  at- 
mospheric crude  distillation,  vacuum  distil- 
lation and  hydrosulfurlzatlon  units;  ethyl- 
ene oxide /ethylene  glycol;  xylenelsomeriza- 
tlon;  hydrogen  plant;  para-xylene. 

Rumania:  Industrial  instruments  and 
parts;  synthetic  rubber;  iron  oxide  catalyst; 
airborne  radar,  navigational  equipment  and 
parts;  automotive  replacement  parts;  petro- 
leum drilUng  and  production  equipment; 
electrical  testing  Instrument;  signal  genera- 
tors; material  and  equipment  for  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  catalystic  cracking 
unit;  transceivers;  dlesel  fuel;  rubber  antl- 
ozonant;  Iron  oxide  catalysts;  petroleum  and 
gas  eqiiipment;  gas  compressor  and  record- 
er lubricating  oil;  samples  of  iron  and  steel; 
sheet  glass  and  fibrous  glass  material;  com- 
pressors; benzene;  cold  rolling  mill;  copper 
tod  mill;  acrylonltrile;  carbon  dioxide  re- 
moval; blooming  mill;  ethylene/propylene; 
lieaters  for  ethylene  plant;  polybutadlene/ 
polylsoprene;  detergent;  pipeline  centrifugal 
compressors;  vinyl  chloride;  synthetic  glyc- 
erine; ethylene  dichloride  pyrolyses  furnace; 
polyvlnylchlorlde;  paraxylene;  carbon  tetra- 
chloride and  pterchloroethylene;  poly- 
ethylene; hot  aluminum  sheet  mill;  alumi- 
num cold  strip  mill. 

Bulgaria:  Chemical  analysis  equipment; 
pumps  and  compressors;  glass  fiber  factory; 
ammonia  phosphoric  acid  factory;  super- 
phosphate factory;  enzymes;  catalysts;  in- 
dustrial equipment  and  parts;  electrical  and 
electronic  equipment  and  parts;  lubricating 
and  fuel  oil  and  grease;  roller  bearings;  iso- 
butyl alcohol;  molybdenum  catalyst;  palla- 
dium catalyst;  Industrial  chemicals;  refining 
equipment  and  parts;  metal  cutting  ma- 
chine; airborne  communications  equipment; 
airborne  radar  (transponders)  equipment; 
airborne  navigation  equipment;  steel  pow- 
der; sulfate  crystallization;  ammonia,  phos- 
phoric acid,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid  and 
complex  fertilizer  factories;  sulphuric  acid; 
hot  dip  tinning  line;  3,  4-dlcholorophenoxy- 
ttcltlc  acid;  carbon  disulfide;  heat  exchang- 
ers; turbine  and  generator;  tires  and  tubes; 
electrolytic  tinning  line;  automotive  tires 
and  tubes;  Iron  ore  pelletlzlng. 

Poland:  Copper  cable;  sptectrum  measur- 
ing Instrument;  styrene  factory;  hypold  gen- 
erator and  tooling;  electrical  steel  sheets; 
electrolytic  tinning  and  coll  preparation  line; 
components  and  tubes  for  electrical  equip- 
ment; magnetic  tape  units;  metal  working 
and  cutting  machine  and  parts;  computer 
equipment  and  parts;  radiocommunicatlon 
receiver  and  parts;  coaxial  cable;  aromatlcs 
extraction  unit;  subcritlcal  oil  fired  steam 
generators:  glass  fibers;  aluminum  foil; 
dlesel  engine  valves;  valves,  steering  linkages, 
ball  Joint  suspensions,  manual  steering  gears 
and  piston  rings;  sulphuric  acid;  control  and 
piston  valves;  fractional  hp  refrigerator  com- 
pressors; grinding  machine;  aroma  chemi- 
cals, polyethylene;  benzene;  high  speed  tur- 
blne-drlven  generators. 

Hungary:  Scientific  and  professional  In- 
strument parts;  electron  tubes;  crankshaft 
welder;  physical  properties  testing  eqiUp- 
ment;  statistical  machine  parts;  optical 
measuring  and  checking  instruments;  steel 
samples;  vacuum  gauges;  cellulose  acetate; 
ethyl  cellulose:  triethylene  diamine;  ethylene 
glycol;  methyl  cellulose;  electronic  naviga- 
tional aids;  digital  computer;  radiation  de- 
tection and  measuring  Instruments;  airborne 
communication  equipment  and  parts;  micro 
switches;  butanol  (butyl  alcohol);  electronic 
computer  systems  and  parts;  nuclear-radia- 
tion detection  and  measuring  instruments; 
metal  cutting  and  working  machines  and 
accessories;  dlesel  engine  exhaust  manifolds; 
electronic  testing,  measuring  and  recording 
instruments;  railway  equipment  and  parts; 
ttre  recapping  and  repair  parts;  metal  sam- 
ples; heat  transfer  oil;  airborne  navigational 


equipment  and  parts;  synthetic  rubber;  elec- 
trostatic precipitator;  herbicides. 

Yugoslavia:  Copper  scrap;  semi-conduc- 
tors; oscilloscopes;  electrical  measuring  in- 
struments; electronic  computer  parts;  petro- 
leum products;  aircraft  parts;  communica- 
tion cable. 

East  Germany:  Gas  chroma tograph;  ma- 
chine for  manufacture  of  polystyrene  pow- 
der; nuclear  radiation  detecting  and  meas- 
uring instruments;  boring  and  drilling 
machines;  magnetic  tape;  data  processing 
system;  tractor  shovel  loader;  electronic 
computer  input/output  device;  virgin  mer- 
cury; synthetic  rubber;  electronic  computer 
with  space  parts;  spectrometer  system;  lu- 
bricating oil;  glass  fibers;  V-belt  cord  treating 
system;  impregnating  system  for  belt  fabric; 
ethylene  oxlde/ethylene  glycol;  lime  mud  re- 
bumlng  system;  crude  oil  topping  and  coke 
unit;  cold  strip  rolling  mill  and  tandem 
temper  mill;  pulp  mill  equipment;  cyclo- 
hexane;  rotary  combutlon  engines;  air  sepa- 
ration; dimethylformamide/methylamines; 
synthetic  ammonia. 

The  entire  field  of  export  control  is 
very  much  in  need  of  congressional  scru- 
tiny and  evaluation.  For  this  reason  I 
believe  the  creation  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Export  Control  is  essen- 
tial. I  have  introduced  a  resolution  for 
this  purpose,  House  Resolution  67,  and 
respectfully  request  support  for  this 
resolution. 


AFTER  THE  KENNEDY  ROUND, 
WHAT:  NKW  HORIZONS  IN 
FOREIGN    TRADE 

Mr.  ERIiENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  41/2  years  the  foreign  trade  policy 
of  the  United  States  has  been  primarily 
concerned  with  initiating  and  bringing  to 
conclusion  the  so-called  Kennedy  round 
of  trade  negotiations  conducted  under 
the  mandate  of  the  1962  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act.  At  the  end  of  the  day  on  Jime 
30,  1967,  the  President's  power  to  cut 
U.S.  tariffs  through  mutually  advantage- 
ous trade  negotiations  will  expire.  The 
United  States  will  be  faced  with  the  task 
of  fashioning  a  new  trade  policy  and 
new  trade  legislation  to  implement  that 
policy.  Already  there  is  much  discus- 
sion about  its  nature. 

During  the  period  of  our  concentra- 
tion on  the  Kennedy  round  many  prob- 
lems have  emerged  that  have  had  to  re- 
main of  lesser  Importance.  They  win 
now  take  center  stage,  and  addressing 
these  problems  will  constitute  the  es- 
sence of  future  U.S.  trade  policy.  An 
article  by  Mr.  William  Diebold,  Jr.,  titled 
"New  Horizons  in  Foreign  Trade  Policy," 
in  the  January  1967  issue  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Quarterly,  discusses  these  new 
areas  of  concern.  Mr.  Diebold,  senior 
research  fellow  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Identifies  nontariff  trade  bar- 
riers, agriculture  trade,  and  trade  of 
less  developed  coimtrles — LDC's — as 
major  concerns  of  future  policy. 


In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  on  October  31,  1966,  I 
expressed  my  own  views  on  what  should 
occur  after  the  Kennedy  roiuid.  My 
observations  are  remarkably  similar  to 
those  of  Mr.  Diebold.  I  agree  that  agri- 
culture, nontraiff  barriers  and  LDC  trade 
problems  will  be  major  concerns,  except 
that  I  stress  another  area  of  commercial 
relations  that  relates  to  problems  of  in- 
dustrial property,  such  as  patents  and 
copyrights.  But  Mr.  Diebold  is  also  con- 
cerned, as  I  am,  about  the  role  of  huge 
transnational  companies  and  their  pos- 
sible effects  on  national  economic  poli- 
cies. 

Mr.  Diebold  includes  yet  another  area: 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. This  is  a  rather  different  policy 
problem — it  does  not  come  to  our  atten- 
tion primarily  as  a  result  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
handled  in  the  context  of  legislation 
designed  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
industrial,  agricultiural,  nontariff,  and 
LDC  trade.  Rather,  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries  is  less  an  economic  and 
more  a  political  question  than  these,  and 
Mr.  Diebold  recognizes  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  this  element  of  trade 
policy. 

A  central  idea  in  my  article  was  that 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  Ken- 
nedy roimd  a  period  of  reexamination 
should  begin  immediately  after  its  con- 
clusion and  that  a  new  set  of  trade  policy 
goals  should  be  formulated  so  that  for- 
ward momentum  and  cohesion  might  be- 
maintained.  Mr.  Diebold,  too,  seems  to 
favor  this  approach.  He  does  not  seem 
to  favor  the  idea,  now  gaining  currency, 
that  there  should  be  a  trade  policy 
"detente"  until  1969  and  a  new  Presi- 
dential term. 

To  fashion  a  new  trade  policy  and 
legislation  will  require  leadership,  lead- 
ership from  the  President  and  his  dele- 
gate in  charge  of  trade  policy — the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations. This  post  now  lacks  a 
permanent  appointee.  I  submit  that  the 
President  should  appoint  to  this  post 
without  further  delay  a  man  of  the  abil- 
ity to  carry  forward  the  work  begun  by 
Governor  Herter,  a  man  able  to  fashion 
a  timely  and  informed  new  trade  policy 
and  an  organization  able  to  implement 
that  policy. 

With  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Dlebold's 
article  In  Foreign  Affairs  and  my  article 
in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  October 
31  follow: 

[Prom  Foreign  Affairs,  January  19671 

New  Horizons  in  Fdreicn  Tease 

(By  WUllam  Diebold,  Jr.) 

Unless  there  Is  new  legislation,  the  Presi- 
dent win,  at  midnight  on  June  30,  1967,  loeo 
his  power  to  cut  American  tariffs  In  trade 
bargains  with  other  countries.  The  sltuaticm 
is  familiar  enough.  Eleven  times  already 
the  cpuntry  has  faced  the  question  of  re- 
newliig  the  grant  of  power  first  made  in  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934.  Each  time. 
Congress  has  prolonged  the  ptower,  some- 
times enlarging  and  sometimes  reducing  It. 
Mixing  long-run  policy  and  short-run  tac- 
tics to  get  the  best  possible  terms  for  the 
renewal  of  trade  legislation  Is  an  old  art  In 
Washington.     But  this  renewal  is  different. 
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It  Is  dlSerent  because  U  the  Kennedy 
Round — the  tarlS  negotiations  that  have 
been  going  on  In  Geneva  for  the  last  few 
years — comes  out  as  It  seems  likely  to,  we 
shall  be  on  the  threshold  of  a  period  In  which 
trade  negotiations  among  Industrialized 
countries  will  take  on  new  forms  and  a 
greatly  enlarged  scope.  Sooner  or  later, 
though  not  necessarily  In  1967,  the  President 
will  have  to  be  given  new  Jilnds  of  powers 
to  engage  In  trade  negotiations:  an  extension 
Of  the  existing  ones  to  cut  tariffs  will  no 
longer  suffice.  (And  If  the  Kennedy  Round 
does  not  live  up  to  reasonable  expectations, 
the  Issues  Involved  in  a  1967  renewal  will  look 
dlSerent  again,  but  for  other  reasons.) 

Though  trade  negotiations  may  not  be 
quite  as  unpredictable  as  dice  or  cards,  it  is 
surprising  how  much  agreement  there  is 
among  those  who  liave  looked  Into  the  mat- 
ter as  to  what  may  come  out  of  the  Kennedy 
Round.  The  main  Impact  will  be  on  trade 
In  manufactured  goods  among  the  advanced 
industrial  areas — North  America,  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  Some  Important  prod- 
ucts win  not  be  touched  but  for  many 
others  duties  will  be  cut  In  half  (the  largest 
passible  reduction  under  American  law,  with 
a  few  exceptions).  For  still  other  goods 
there  will  be  some  kind  of  in-l>etween  cut, 
especially  if  one  country  has  very  high  tariffs 
and  another  very  low  ones.  Averaging  tariffs 
is  a  questionable  practice,  but  some  brave 
soiils  find  it  reasonable  to  say  that  the  total 
effect  will  be  a  reduction  of  tariffs  amount- 
ing to  perhaps  25  percent  or,  with  luck,  as 
much  as  35.  Something  may  also  be  done 
about  non-tariff  barriers,  but  for  the  most 
part  this  will  be  unfinished  business,  opening 
questions  for  the  future. 

Agricultural  exports  are  important  for  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any- 
thing more  can  be  expected  than  tariff  con- 
cessions on  a  few  products,  some  temporary 
understandings  about  the  course  of  trade 
over  the  next  few  years  in  some  major  prod- 
ucts and  the  beginning  of  a  serious  effort  to 
negotiate  in  quite  new  ways  so  as  to  mitigate 
the  costly  clash  of  national  farm  policies  in 
the  future. 

All  this  sounds  prosaic  enough.  Where 
are  the  new  horizons?  Only  as  we  look  at 
the  problems  that  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
after  the  Kennedy  Round  does  the  new  pros- 
pect unfold. 

n 

The  tariffs  that  remain  after  the  Kennedy 
Round  will  not  be  negligible,  and  any  new 
legislation  aimed  at  them  will  have  to  start 
by  renewing  at  leaust  the  President's  existing 
powers.  But  would  another  50  percent  re- 
duction be  worth  the  trouble  of  going 
through  the  mill  of  another  massive  multi- 
lateral tariff  negotiation?  Simpler  ways 
can  be  found,  provided,  of  course,  govern- 
ments are  willing  to  make  further  cuts. 
For  example,  tariff  rates  might  be  reduced 
a  certain  percent  each  year.  Or  levels  could 
be  set  to  which  all  countries  would  reduce 
their  duties  on  certain  products,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  degree  of  "harmonization"  which 
many  people  feel  desirable.  Rules  can  be 
devised  to  allow  enough  QexibiUty  to  permit 
each  country  to  move  a  little  more  slowly 
on  its  hard  cases  if  it  moves  a  little  more 
rapidly  on  others,  or  to  permit  a  country 
with  low  duties  to  reduce  them  more  slowly 
than  those  with  higher  rates.  Formulas  are 
neither  magical  nor  scientific,  but  one  can 
see  that  a  general  rtile  of  this  sort  would 
simplify  trade  negotiations  and  probably  en- 
hance their  effect. 

Tariffs  on  trade  among  the  industrial 
countries  have  been  reduced  much  more 
than  Is  generally  realized.  Many  are  far 
lower  than  at  any  time  since  the  depression 
or.  In  some  cases,  since  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  The  United  States  has  quite  a 
few  rates  that  are  one-quarter  of  what  they 
were  in  1934  and  many  that  are  almost  as 
low.  Within  the  C!ommon  Market  and  the 
European  Free  Trade  Area,  tariffs  will  soon 


disappear.  If  the  Kennedy  Round  cuts 
duties  by  another  quarter  of  a  third,  much 
of  the  world's  trade  in  manufactured  goods 
will  move  at  tariff  rates  of  less  than  10  per- 
cent ad  valorem,  or  not  much  more.  Inevi- 
tably one  asks,  "If  that  much  can  be  ac- 
complished in  twenty  years  without  great 
disturbance,  why  not  more?"  Can  the  re- 
mainder not  be  removed  in,  say,  another 
ten — gently,  year  by  year? 

This  picture  may,  however,  be  illusory. 
The  last  quarter  of  a  tariff  may  be  what  really 
protects,  so  that  it  would  prove  harder  to  re- 
move than  the  first  thtee  quarters.  A  10 
percent  tax  can  be  very  important  In  a  highly 
competitive  market;  also.  It  may  be  equiv- 
alent to  several  times  that  much  if  what  is 
being  protected  is  only  tlie  cost  of  manufac- 
turing, when  raw  materials  are  imported  at 
low  or  no  duties.  (But  then  past  cuts  may 
also  have  been  greater  than  they  seemed.) 
An  opposite  view  of  things  after  the  Kennedy 
Round  would  be  that  if  tariffs  are  low  enough 
they  make  so  little  difference  to  trade  that 
they  may  not  be  worth  tl»D  effort  of  removing. 
The  evidence  on  all  thete  points  is  limited 
and  conflicting;  generalizations  are  unwise. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  almost  certainly 
that  some  low  tariffs  have  a  significant  effect 
while  others  do  not,  and  that  negotiations 
will  reveal  more  than  analysis  will  about 
which  fxu'ther  steps  will  be  relatively  easy 
and  which  very  hard. 

We  can  be  sure  in  advance  that  govern- 
ments will  not  be  willing  to  apply  simplified 
procedures  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs  to  all 
meir  trade.  Some  of  the  hard  cases  might 
be  attacked  instead  by  a  new  way  of  nego- 
tiating that  is  taking  shape  during  the  Ken- 
nedy Round.  Called  tha  sector  or  industry- 
by-industry  approach.  It  largely  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  danger  of  no  sig- 
nificant tariff  reductions  being  made  In  sev- 
eral major  industries  beoause  one  country  or 
another  wanted  to  hold  out  key  products 
from  the  across-tfie-boasd  cut  of  50  percent. 
Consequently  others  were  unwilling  to  make 
their  best  offers.  So  long  as  the  approach 
was  product  by  product,  reluctance  In  the 
most  timorous  country  blocked  all  action, 
often  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  parts  of 
the  same  industry.  In  chemicals  and  steel, 
for  instance,  several  major  countries  have 
both  an  export  interest  and  a  protected  sec- 
tor. By  looking  at  each  of  these  industries 
as  a  whole,  the  negotiators  opened  the  pos- 
sibility of  working  out  balanced  bargains 
covering  tariffs  and  non-tariff  barriers  as 
well.  Too  little  is  publicly  known  as  yet  to 
make  a  confident  appraisal  of  this  technique. 
It  suggests  questions  about  relations  be- 
tween governments  and  businesses  and 
among  producers  in  vatious  countries  that 
will  have  to  be  looked  at  warily.  Still  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Eric  Wyndham  White,  the 
Director  General  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  has  suggested  that  this 
approach  could  provide  a  way  of  moving 
toward  free  trade  in  a  number  of  Industries, 
particularly  those  with  large  enterprises  and 
fairly  advanced  technologies. 

If  that  technique  works  in  the  hard  cases, 
and  deep  cuts  are  made  in  other  across-the- 
board  duty  rates,  then  the  Kennedy  Round 
will  have  opened  the  prospect  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  tariffs  on  trade  in  manufactured  goods 
among  industrial  countries.  Free  trade,  so 
long  an  Impossible  ideal  for  some  and  a  wor- 
risome specter  for  others,  will  become,  for 
the  first  time  In  nearly  a  century,  something 
that  can  be  seriously  contemplated  as  a  rea- 
sonable objective  of  policy.  But  the  Kennedy 
Round  has  also  made  clear — if  there  was  ever 
any  doubt — that  the  removal  of  tariffs  does 
not  by  itself  produce  free  trade. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  industry-by- 
Industry  approach  has  b«en  to  clarify  the  sig- 
nificance of  non-tariff  barriers  in  each  indus- 
try and  to  help  link  their  removal  or  modifi- 
cation to  tariff  changes.  But  no  matter 
what  technique  is  used,  non-tariff  barriers 
will  have  a  prominent  lilace  in  future  trade 


negotiations.  So  far  as  quotas  and  exchange 
controls  are  concerned,  the  question  is  large- 
ly  one  of  enforcing  existing  rules.  But  large 
numbers  of  other  barriers  fall  outside  any 
agreed  international  code  and  present  dlffl. 
cult  problems.  Their  variety  is  great.  Some 
devices  enhance  the  effect  of  tariffs — for  ex- 
ample, by  using  artificial  prices  to  calculate 
duties  and  assigning  goods  arbitrarily  to  cub- 
toms  classifications  with  higher  duties.  There 
are  suspected  abuses  of  legitimate  practices, 
as  in  the  application  of  anti-dumping  duties. 
"Buy  American"  laws  are  only  the  best- 
known  example  of  the  very  widespread  prac- 
tice of  discriminating  against  foreign  goods 
In  governmental  purcbaslng.  Some  Eioro- 
pean  countries  have  taxes  that  fall  dispro- 
portionately on  large  (and  therefore  largely 
American)  automobiles.  Sanitary  rules, 
marking  and  labelling  requirements,  copy, 
right  and  trademark  laws,  and  many  other 
regulations  may  also  have  the  effect  of  re- 
stricting trade.  So  do  some  private  business 
practices.  Sometimes  restriction  is  a  by- 
product  of  activities  that  have  other  major 
purposes,  but  many  practices  are  undoubtedly 
subterfuge.  How  damag^ing  each  is,  and  to 
whom,  are  matters  still  in  dispute. 

These  barriers  are  too  numerous  and  too 
diverse  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  simple,  com- 
prehensive way.  Some  would  require  de- 
tailed agreements;  some  might  yield  to  a 
more  general  code;  others  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  be  dealt  with  case  by  case,  or  under 
some  kind  of  complaints  procedure.  Con- 
cern with  nontariff  barriers  is  not  entirely 
new,  but  the  Kennedy  Round  has  moved 
them  to  a  new  position  of  prominence  and 
set  them  firmly  on  the  agenda  of  future 
trade  negotiations.  As  tariffs  become  less 
restrictive,  non-tariff  barriers  become  more 
Important;  and  they  affect  the  pace  of  tariff 
reduction  as  well.  For  example,  European 
countries  may  link  their  reductions  of  du- 
ties on  chemicals  to  the  modification  of  tlie 
"American  selling  price"  rule  which  has  tlie 
effect  of  raising  United  States  duties  on 
some  of  their  products.  Other  non-tan£t 
barriers  are  likely  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  In  the  future.  What  Percy  Bldweii 
christened  "the  invisible  tariff"  is  becom- 
ing more  visible. 

This  prospect  that  the  Kennedy  Round 
has  opened  leads  to  another  one.  To  start 
talking  about  non-tariff  barriers  is  to  open 
a  subject  that  has  no  logical  end.  All  manner 
of  government  activities  undertaken  for  all 
sorts  of  reasons  may  have  the  effect  of  re- 
stricting trade,  or  at  least  of  putting  for- 
eigners at  a  disadvantage  compared  to  do- 
mestic producers.  What  is  a  trade  barrier? 
When  will  it  be  brought  into  International 
negotiations?  These  are  questions  of  new 
scope  for  the  future.  For  example,  border 
taxes  related  to  domestic  turnover  taxes  and 
the  like  have  traditionally  been  regarded  as 
not  affecting  foreign  trade.  Now  that  ides 
is  being  called  in  question,  but  the  impli- 
cation of  change  reaches  deep  into  national 
tax  structures  and  raises  questions  about 
exchange  rates  as  well.  And  as  tariffs  fall, 
national  laws  and  policies  about  prices,  wages 
and  business  practices  take  on  a  new  inter- 
national Importance.  The  foreigner's  con- 
cern with  depreciation  allowances,  shipping 
laws,  government-financed  research  and  the 
more  recondite  forms  of  subsidy  grows.  Only 
far  in  the  future  can  one  imagine  Interna- 
tional negotiations  covering  quite  so  wide  » 
range  of  subjects,  but  much  sooner  there 
will  be  questions  about  these  practices  and 
others   that   infiuence   trade   negotiations. 

Agrlcultvire,  for  so  long  the  bad  boy  of 
international  trade  llberaUzation,  is  already 
posing  similar  questions.  For  decades  largs 
segments  of  agricultural  trade  have  not  only 
been  exempted  from  the  general  process  of 
lowering  trade  barriers  but  have  been  sub- 
jected to  new  restrictions.  More  than  sim- 
ple protectionism  and  the  political  strength 
of  farmers  went  into  this  process.  Many  ol 
the  restrictions  were  the  logical  consequence 
of  domestic  farm  programs  like  those  in  the 
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United  States  which  kept  domestic  prices 
above  world  levels  and  often  sought  to  limit 
output  as  well.  In  the  Kennedy  Round  the 
United  States  and  other  producers  outside 
the  E.E.C.  found  themselves  faced  with  a 
complicated  new  agricultural  policy  applied 
to  the  whole  Common  Market.  Close  and 
ingenious  attention  had  been  given  to  work- 
ing out  its  implications  for  imports  with 
a  degree  of  logical  rigor  that  promised  to 
create  something  very  much  Uke  a  self- 
sealing  mechanism.  For  some  Important 
products  the  outside  world  seemed  likely  to 
be  put  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  supply 
the  Six  only  when  their  own  production  fell 
short.  The  effect  was  enhanced  by  an  In- 
crease in  production  and  productivity  com- 
ing not  only  from  the  prices  offered  under 
the  new  policy  but  even  more  from  a  tech- 
nological revolution  in  agriculture  compa- 
rable to  that  which  put  the  United  States 
back  into  its  historical  position  as  a  low- 
cost  exporter. 

There  Is  no  way  out  of  this  impasse  if  ne- 
gotiations are  confined  to  trade  barriers 
alone.  So  long  as  countries  adhere  to  poli- 
cies of  this  sort,  there  is  little  hope  of  liberal- 
izing agricultural  trade  except  by  agreements 
that  affect  the  poUcies  themselves,  not  just 
the  tariffs,  quotas  and  variable  levies  that 
support  them.  If  there  Is  to  be  progress  at 
all,  governments  have  to  be  willing  to  talk, 
negotiate  and  give  undertakings  about  such 
things  as  price-support  levels,  subsidies,  pro- 
duction control  and  the  financing  of  sur- 
pluses, as  well  as  about  the  regulation  of 
Imports.  This  awkward  fact  is  widely  recog- 
nized, but  whether  governments  will  be  will- 
ing to  act  on  these  premises,  will  be  able  to 
reach  agreement  and  will  then  be  able  to 
overcome  the  obvious  domestic  political  ob- 
stacles to  putting  agreement  into  effect  are 
questions  which  give  some  inkling  of  the 
difScultles  of  future  trade  negotiations.  The 
meet  the  Kennedy  Round  can  do  is  to  start 
the  process — and  it  could  fail  in  the  effort. 
Agricultiu-e  as  a  mld-slxties  exemplar  of 
future  international  trade  negotiations  Is 
about  as  unlikely  a  picture  as  one  could 
Imagine.  The  reasons  are  peculiar  to  agri- 
culture. The  agreements  that  might  be  made 
are  not  at  all  like  those  to  be  sought  in  ne- 
gotiations about  manufactured  goods.  The 
position  in  agriculture  has  been  reached 
through  the  Impossibility  of  dealing  with 
trade  barriers  in  tne  conventional  way,  while 
in  industry  it  results  from  success  in  re- 
moving them  to  the  point  where  other  bar- 
riers stand  revealed.  And  yet  the  two  have 
something  in  common:  both  indicate  that 
the  trade  policy  of  the  future,  if  it  is  to  make 
progress  at  all,  will  entail  international  dis- 
cussion, negotiation  and  perhaps  agreement 
on  a  whole  range  of  things  normally  re- 
garded as  domestic. 

That  conclusion  Is  not  quite  as  shocking 
as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight.  Defense  and 
its  economic  impact  have  been  of  mutual 
concern  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
for  a  long  time.  We  made  the  domestic 
economies  of  Europe  and  Japan  our  business 
from  the  end  of  the  war  on.  It  is  not  just 
our  dlJflcultles  with  the  balance  of  payments 
that  have  given  other  countries  reason  to  be 
concerned  about  American  recessions,  infla- 
tion, interest  rates,  wage  policies  and  general 
economic  health.  From  concern  has  come 
international  discussion,  sometimes  negotia- 
tion and,  in  varying  degrees,  undertakings. 
National  autonomy  has  not  given  way  to 
international  obligations  but  it  has  not  been 
left  immune  either.  So  it  is  not  surprising 
if  trade,  the  biggest  International  economic 
nexus  of  all,  should  lead  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time  that  what  was  thought 
to  be  domestic  is  becoming  of  greater  inter- 
national concern,  the  international  economy 
is  developing  In  ways  that  raise  questions 
about  what  is  any  longer  national.  Euro- 
peans and  Canadians  ask  themselves  whether 
American  ownership  of  segments  of  their  in- 
dustries and  American  involvement  in  their 


financial  systems  are  denationalizing  their 
economies.  In  underdeveloped  countries 
some  people  who  long  ago  thought  they  knew 
the  answer  to  that  question  are  now  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if  the  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy that  is  theirs  to  control  does  not  depend 
in  part  on  a  willingness  to  accept  more  for- 
eign enterprise.  Oil-producing  countries  that 
are  financially  weaker  than  some  of  the  com- 
panies that  operate  within  their  boundaries 
are  finding  waj-s  to  balance  the  seesaw  while 
the  International  companies  try  to  become 
good  citizens  of  a  dozen  countries  at  once. 
Americans  too  have  some  questions.  In  1964, 
manufacturing  companies  in  Western  Europe 
of  which  Americans  owned  at  least  25  per- 
cent, and  which  they  usually  controlled,  had 
sales  equalling  $16.5  billion,  over  twice  the 
amount  of  U.S.  exports  to  Western  Europe 
that  year.  The  flgiwes  are  not  strictly  com- 
parable and  they  are  obviously  very  different 
in  their  economic  meaning,  yet  they  raise 
questions.  Can  one  fully  understand  the 
American  trade  Interest  in  Europe  by  looking 
at  exports  alone?  What  Is  the  relation  of 
American  Investments  to  European  trade 
barriers?  More  fundamentally  still,  what  is 
the  American  economy?  Clearly  it  is  not 
just  a  geographical  entity  surrounded  by  a 
tariff  and  an  invisible  monetary  line.  Our 
foreign  trade  is  not  Just  something  that 
crosses  the  customs  frontier  or  involves  the 
exchange  of  dollars  for  other  currencies.  But 
how  to  define  the  economy  Is  not  clear,  and 
so  there  must  be  doubt  about  how  to  define 
the  national  economic  interest  as  well.  With 
the  United  States  government  and  most  for- 
eign governments  declaring,  in  common  but 
for  different  reasons,  their  interest  in  Ameri- 
can investment  abroad.  It  takes  no  vivid 
imagination  to  see  how  the  area  of  interna- 
tional discussion  will  broaden. 
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Broad  as  they  are,  these  prospects  opened 
by  the  Kermedy  Round  apply  only  to  part 
of  American  foreign  trade.  The  possibilities 
of  free  trade  in  manufactured  goods,  negotia- 
tions about  national  farm  policies,  greater  at- 
tention to  non-tariff  barriers  and  the  increas- 
ing International  discussion  of  formerly  do- 
mestic Issues  are  relevant  primarily  to  our 
trade  with  Western  Europe,  Canada  and  Ja- 
pan. The  third  of  our  trade  that  is  con- 
ducted with  the  underdeveloped  countries 
and  the  less  than  1  percent  with  the  Com- 
munist covmtrles  present  quite  different  per- 
spectives. 

Trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Com- 
munist countries  of  Eastern  Europe  has  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  trade  among  the  In- 
dustrial countries  of  the  free  world,  but  not 
many.  Its  own  peculiarities  make  it  a  realm 
in  which  different  approaches  are  needed. 
This  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  the  security  con- 
trol the  United  States  applies  to  its  exports 
to  these  countries.  The  far  larger  West  Euro- 
pean trade  with  the  East  still  Involves  quotas, 
bilateral  balancing  and  even  barter.  No  one 
has  yet  found  a  satisfactory  way  of  laying 
down  a  set  of  rules  for  relations  between 
state  trading  bodies  and  private  enterprises. 
It  makes  sense  to  pernUt  Communist  states 
to  take  part  in  GATT  under  reasonable  con- 
ditions, if  they  want  to,  but  it  is  wrong  to 
think  that  this  will  solve  many  problems. 
What  it  will  do  is  to  provide  a  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  this  trade  and,  as 
time  passes,  may  produce  a  more  satisfactory 
kind  of  relation,  perhaps  even  a  workable 
body  of  rules.  Decentralization  of  economic 
authority  in  the  Communist  states  makes  it  a 
bit  more  likely  that  they  can  be  fitted  into  a 
reasonable  system;  it  even  gives  their  tariffs 
more  meaning  than  in  the  past.  Trade  can 
expand  without  all  the  problems  being  solved, 
but  not  satisfactorily  if  they  are  ignored. 

In  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  needs  more  flexibility  than  it  has  had 
in  the  past  so  that  the  President  can  nego- 
tiate effectively.  He  already  has  considerable 
discretion  over  export  controls,  but  its  use  de- 
pends on  political  circumstances.     He  needs 


the  power  called  for  in  a  bill  not  passed  by 
the  last  Congress  to  end  tariff  discrimination 
against  the  Communist  countries  in  return 
for  satisfactory  commitments  on  their  part. 
Not  commercial  advantage  but  the  ability  to 
negotiate  should  be  the  main  American  aim. 
Trade  with  the  less  developed  countries  Is 
different  again.  Our  concern  with  their 
growth  and  stability  might  reasonably  lead 
us  to  agree  to  some  rather  one-sided  trade 
bargains.  There  is  already  agreement  that 
the  rich  countries  will  not  ask  full  reciproc- 
ity from  the  poor  ones,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
removal  of  trade  barriers  is  concerned.  But 
this  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
less  developed  countries  have  a  blank  check 
and  no  obligations.  If  their  trade  policies 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  protection, 
restriction  and  the  subsidization  of  exports, 
they  will  choke  their  development  instead  of 
fostering  it.  And  even  if  they  follow  very 
enlightened  policies,  what  they  can  do  for 
themselves  in  trade  depends  largely  on  the 
developed  countries'  willingness  to  open 
their  markets  to  the  competitive  products 
of  the  poor,  low-wage  countries. 

What  blend  of  measures  will  contribute 
most  to  development  and  a  rational  pattern 
of  world  trade  is  a  subject  going  beyond  this 
article.  The  problems  are  not  simple.  For 
example,  a  whole  choir  calls  for  tariff  prefer- 
ences in  favor  of  the  exports  of  the  less 
developed  countries.  But  any  prescriptions 
ought  to  be  written  with  a  clear  recognition 
that  the  developed  countries  have  shown  less 
willingness  to  remove  barriers  to  imports 
from  less  developed  countries  than  on  trade 
among  themselves.  Generous  talk  about 
special  treatment  should  always  be  compared 
with  the  reality  of  the  elaborate  interna- 
tional arrangements  to  restrain  trade  in  cot- 
ton textiles,  one  of  the  few  manufactured 
products  that  a  number  of  less  developed 
countries  are  able  to  export  in  quantity. 

The  interconnections  between  these  two 
segments  of  trade  somewhat  blur  the  distinc- 
tion implied  by  saying  that  the  United  States 
needs  different  policies  toward  these  two 
kinds  of  trade.  Pointing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is  the  fact  that  a  simple  division  of 
countries  into  developed  and  less  developed 
is  too  crude  to  guide  policy  for  very  long. 
Both  considerations  remind  us  that  the  basic 
elements  of  American  trade  policy  Involve 
more  than  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers. 
Other  essentials  are  an  agreed  body  of  rules, 
an  organization  to  look*  after  their  applica- 
tion and  a  way  of  discussing  problems  and 
hearing  complaints.  This  last  function  be- 
comes increasingly  important  not  only  as 
special  categories  are  recognized,  such  as 
"advanced  less  developed  countries,"  but 
also  as  negotiations  among  the  Industrial- 
ized cotmtrles  move  from  the  familiar  field 
of  tariffs  into  the  unfamiliar  ones  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  and  other  practices  that  Inter- 
fere with  trade  but  are  not  covered  by  clear- 
cut  roles.  One  more  fundamental  of  Amer- 
ican policy  is  support  for  the  principle  of 
equal  treatment.  That  statement  may  ring 
oddly  in  a  world  full  of  discriminatory  trade 
practices  and  juxtaposed  to  acceptance  of  the 
case  for  special  treatment  of  less  developed 
countries.  But  there  is  no  real  inconsistency. 
To  accept  departures  from  the  principle  of 
non-discrimination  becatise  they  permit  the 
removal  of  trade  barriers,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Common  Market,  or  to  meet  special  cir- 
cumstances, as  in  the  case  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  is  entirely  different  from 
abandoning  the  framework  of  non-dlscrlm- 
Inatlon.  In  that  direction  lies  the  hodge- 
podge of  bilateralism  that  grew  up  in  the 
depression,  the  abandonment  of  past  com- 
mitments and  the  erosion  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  postwar  period.  Quite  dif- 
ferent horizons  would  appear  from  those 
described  in  the  flrst  part  of  this  article.  Not 
just  American  political  and  economic  In- 
terest but  the  rational  ordering  of  world 
trade  depends  on  constant  advocacy  of  equal 
treatment. 
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No  trade  legislation  In  the  coming  year 
can  deal  wltli  all  these  issues.  Some  are  not 
ready  for  action,  others  not  yet  well  enough 
understood  for  us  to  know  Jiist  what  to  do. 
Whatever  is  done  in  1967,  whether  modest 
or  ambitious,  cannot  be  the  solvent  for  trade- 
policy  problems  for  the  indefinite  future,  but 
whatever  is  done,  particularly  if  It  is  am- 
bitious, ought  to  take  accoimt  of  the  new 
prospects  that  have  been  opened  by  the 
Kennedy  Boimd. 

Whether  to  ask  for  little  or  to  ask  for 
much  is  one  of  the  classic  problems  of  the 
renewal  of  trade- agreements  legislation.  A 
cogent  case  can  be  made  for  the  view  that 
with  so  many  new  problems  arising  the  best 
course  would  be  an  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing act  for  a  year  or  two.  That  would  per- 
mit the  President  to  tie  up  the  loose  ends 
the  Kennedy  Bound  is  bound  to  leave,  while 
preparing  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  kind 
of  approach  that  vriU  be  needed  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  future.  The  contrary 
view  is  also  cogent:  eqiiip  the  President  to 
take  broad  initiatives  immediately.  In  order 
to  buUd  on  the  momentum  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  and  guard  against  erosion  or  stagna- 
tion here  or  abroad.  This  view  has  its  at- 
traction. President  Kennedy  took  the  plunge 
when  treading  water  would  have  been  under- 
standable, and  he  got  the  greatest  advance 
in  trade  legislation  since  1934.  But  he  had 
some  advantages  that  are  now  absent:  the 
chance  to  break  with  a  stagnant  trade  pol- 
icy; the  widespread  feeling  that  the  United 
States  had  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
Common  Market;  and  the  wish  to  find  a  con- 
crete expression  of  "partnership."  No  politi- 
cal equivalent  of  that  situation  exists  now. 
The  idea  of  an  Atlantic  free-trade  area,  which 
attracts  some  iieople,  not  only  lacks  charisma 
but  has  a  negative  political  charge  in  the 
present  state  of  transatlantic  relations.  It 
might  also  create  more  trade-policy  problems 
than  it  would  solve. 

Still,  the  possibilities  warrant  something 
more  than  temporizing  and  some  positive 
action  would  be  a  better  earnest  of  Ameri- 
can Intentions  than  putting  the  decision 
off.'  It  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  draw 
up  sensible  propoeals  for  broadening  the 
President's  power  to  cut  or  remove  tariffs;  to 
start  on  the  problems  of  non-tariff  barriers; 
to  act  on  some  of  the  Issues  of  concern  to 
the  lees  developed  countries;  and  to  nego- 
tiate effectively  with  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. How  much  can  be  done  depends  on  a 
number  of  clrcxmistances  that  are  not  now 
predictable — not  least  on  what  sort  of  agree- 
ment the  negotiators  bring  home  from  Ge- 
neva and  especially  Its  agricultural  jwovl- 
sions.  And  if  Instead  of  the  satisfactory  out- 
come of  the  Kennedy  Round  assumed  earlier 
In  this  article  there  should  be  a  very  dis- 
appointing result  with  only  dribs  and  drabs 
of  unimportant  trade  concessions,  still  an- 
other situation  would  exist.  Then  the  case 
for  delay  would  be  strong,  to  give  time  to 
consider  whether  the  failure  of  the  most  elab- 
orate effort  yet  made  to  reduce  trade  barriers 
might  not  mean  that  we  needed  new  ideas 
about  how  to  approach  the  subject.  That 
kind  of  outccxne  would  also  raise  very  se- 
rious doubts  about  what  the  American  peo- 
ple are  willing — or  ought  to  be  willing — to  do 
in  trade  policy. 

There  la  another  poesiblllty,  one  hopes  an 
unlikely  one.  That  is  that  the  Kennedy 
Round  will  become  a  political  sacrifice,  killed 
or  made  barren  by  some  effort  to  strike  at 
the  United  States,  the  demandeur  who  has 
been  more  Interested  than  others  in  its  suc- 


'  The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
shortly  publish  a  succinct  analysis  of  future 
needs  and  specliJc  propoeals  for  the  extension 
of  the  President's  powers  by  John  Evans,  an 
experienced  negotiator  who  for  years  headed 
the  American  delegation  to  OATT.  I  have 
gained  much  from  talking  with  Mr.  Evaiu 
and  from  reading  his  manuscript. 


cess.  If  that  happened,  we  wovUd  have  many 
decisions  to  make,  and  trade  policy  would 
quite  properly  have  to  be  looked  at  primarily 
in  terms  of  what  use  it  might  be  sfi  an  In- 
strument of  foreign  policy.  Choices  that 
would  be  considerably  Ie$s  than  second  best 
from  the  point  of  view  of  trade — such  as 
trying  to  form  some  kind  of  trading  group 
omitting  the  Common  Market — would  have 
to  be  serlo\isly  considered.  But  the  prospects 
of  a  broad  liberalization  of  world  trade  are 
more  likely  to  be  set  beck  than  advanced 
by  that  course. 

The  less  dramatic  covuse  suggested  earlier 
does  not  imply  a  divorce  of  American  trade 
policy  from  foreign  policy.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, it  assumes  that  long-run  American 
interests  are  on  the  whole  well  served  by 
persistence  In  the  long  and  slow  process  of 
trade  liberalization.  There  are  moments 
when  some  forelgn-polley  aim  can  hasten 
the  process  by  galvanlztng  the  country  to 
action  it  would  not  otherwise  take.  There 
are  also  risks  of  setting  back  the  process  in 
the  effort  to  make  trade  policy  respond  too 
closely  to  relatively  short-r\in  political  cir- 
cumstances. Certainly  tbe  United  States  can 
afford  economic  sacrifices  for  foreign-policy 
ends;  it  makes  them  every  day.  But  it  Is 
also  easy  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  trade 
policy  as  a  political  weapon. 

Perhaps  trade  relations  among  the  in- 
dustrial countries  of  the  free  world — though 
not  East-West  or  North.South  trade — have 
reached  the  point  at  which  they  should  or- 
dinarily be  looked  at  as  workaday  matters 
rather  than  as  a  form  of  diplomacy.  Cer- 
tainly the  prospects  sketched  In  the  earlier 
part  of  this  article  are  not  those  of  a  preach- 
er's promised  land  to  ba  attained  by  those 
who  win  be  moved  to  action  by  a  vision. 
They  emerge  naturally  out  of  what  the  ad- 
vanced industrial  countries  will  have  done 
over  the  past  twenty  years  and  more.  That 
experience  has  not  proved  that  tariffs  and 
other  trade  barriers  are  otf  no  Importance  or 
that  their  removal  is  the  key  to  prosperity  or 
peace — Just  that  they  can  be  removed  without 
great  disturbance  and  with  real  benefit. 

To  look  ahead  to  where  we  can  go  after 
the  Kennedy  Round  is  not  the  same  as 
showing  how  to  get  there  or  laying  down  a 
time  schedule.  The  balance  of  payments  of 
leading  countries,  and  perhaps  especially  the 
United  States,  will  offer  obstacles;  so  will 
difficulties  of  adjustment  and  resistance  to 
it.  Elections,  diplomacy  and  particular  cir- 
cumstances in  one  country  or  another  will 
be  at  work  all  the  time,  more  often  to  slow 
the  process  than  to  speed  it.  Protectionism 
is  not  dead  and  sometimes  takes  on  new 
forms.  The  creation  of  regional  trading  ar- 
rangements liberalizes  segments  of  trade  but 
at  the  same  time  introduces  new  distortions. 
And  the  external  tariff  of  such  a  group  may 
become  not  Just  a  trade  barrier  but  also  a 
form  of  political  cement,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  Common  Market.  Broadening  the  range 
of  trade  negotiations  to  include  national 
policies  and  practices  not  ordinarily  thought 
of  as  trade  barriers  will  itself  generate  new 
kinds  of  resistance  and  stimulate  political 
fright. 

The  next  stages  of  trade  negotiation  will 
be  more  complicated  than  those  in  the  past. 
Maybe  they  will  be  harder.  There  is  nettling 
inevitable  about  progress  toward  freer  trade; 
it  depends  on  what  govenunents  are  willing 
to  do.  Trade  barriers  do  not  fall,  they  are 
removed.  That  governments  ought  to  per- 
sist in  their  useful  if  soBietimes  pedestrian 
efforts  is  clear  enough.  'Chat  conclusion  was 
valid  in  1946  when  the  vision  of  a  postwar 
liberal  trading  world  waa  new  and  hopes  of 
moving  rapidly  toward  it  were  high.  It  was 
valid  ten  years  later  when  the  obstacles  to 
free  trade  seemed  great  and  the  will  to  pur- 
sue it  was  flagging,  and  again  in  1962  when 
the  United  States  made  Its  bid  to  link  Eu- 
rope's internal  trade  liberalization  with  the 
world.  What  is  new  in  1967  Is  not  the  valid- 
ity of  the  case  for  further  liberalization  but 


the  prospect  that  its  result  will  be  a  new 
concept  of  trade  relations  between  nations. 


[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Oct.  31. 1966] 

After  Kennedy  Round,  What? — Curtis 
Urges  Delxberate  Action 

(By  Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Con- 
gp-essional  delegate  to  the  Kennedy  Round) 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  gave  the 
President  authority  to  cut  tariffs  reciprocally 
during  a  five  year  period  ending  June  30, 
1967.  Difficult  negotlatigns  making  use  of 
this  delegated  Congresslbbal  authority  have 
been  formally  In  process~slnce  1964.  If  the 
authority  can  be  utilized,  the  high  rates 
established  by  the  "Smoot-Hawley"  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  which  have  been  reduced  peri- 
odlcally  by  the  series  of  "Reciprocal  Trade 
Acts,"  will  be  largely  eliminated.  Hence- 
forth, the  U.S.  and  other  trading  nations  will 
increasingly  be  concerned  with  non-tariff 
trade  barriers,  which  have  been  Increasing 
as  tariffs  have  been  decreasing. 

To  prescribe  a  specific  series  of  actions  to 
follow  the  current  negotiations  is  not  now 
IKJSSlble.  We  will  not  know  the  results 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act — "Kennedy 
Round" — effort  for  some  months,  and  there 
is  little  to  be  gained  in  trying  to  predict 
them  here. 

POLICY    FOR    THE   rUTUKB 

In  spite  of  this  uncertainty  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  outline  some  steps  toward  con- 
ceiving a  trade  policy  for  the  future — the 
policy  that  will  determine  "what"  we  do  after 
the  Kennedy  Round — and  how  to  organize 
to  Implement  that  policy.  But  any  new  ap- 
proach must  take  account  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  major  trend:  a  return  to  an  artificial 
structuring  of  international  trade  refiectlug 
mercantilist  economic  theories. 

First,  there  Is  the  need  to  maintain  mo- 
mentimi  and  leadership.  Since  the  first 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  in  1934,  the  United 
States  has  through  periodic  renewals  of  that 
act  and  six  rounds  of  tariff  negotiations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
trade,  led  a  forward  movement  toward  greater 
world  trade.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Kennedy  Round  be  followed  by  a  "breathing 
space"  in  which  no  action  is  taken.  But 
without  such  momentum  U.S.  trade  policy 
could  settle  into  a  series  of  fragmented, 
ad  hoc  responses  unrelated  to  economic 
principle.  Such  forward  momentum  can 
only  result  from  an  effort  to  achieve  well 
conceived  foreign  economic  pwllcy  goals.  We 
must  establish  new  goals  toward  which  to 
move,  and  a  strategy  for  achieving  them. 

nature    or   GOALS 

What  are  these  goals?  We  should  strive 
toward  a  world  where  agreements  about  fair 
trade  and  economic  practices  would  permit 
a  minimum  of  barriers  to  the  free  exchange 
of  money,  goods  and  men,  a  world  economy 
that  allows  the  fullest  adjustment  with  the 
least  friction  of  national  economies  based 
on  hard  work  and  innovation;  a  world  where 
human  and  physical  resources  are  developed 
and  utilized  to  allow  the  maximum  of  human 
fulfillment  and  to  produce  the  maximum  of 
goods  and  services  in  increased  quality  and 
variety. 

In  this  setting,  our  foreign  trade  policy 
should  be  directed  toward  eliminating  the 
really  troublesome  barriers  to  trade,  trade 
that  is  based  on  fair  competitive  forces.  This 
is  not  a  simple  matter  of  removing  tariffs 
and  quotas.  Foreign  trade  fiows  in  practice 
do  not  respond  simply  In  accord  with  the 
theory  of  comparative  advantage.  Trade  Is 
in  fact  affected  by  a  staggering  variety  of 
devices  (many  in  essence  governmental  sub- 
sidies) which  result  from  differences  In 
national  taxation  systems,  concepts  of  eco- 
nomic competition  and  government  regula- 
tion of  enterprise,  variable  ocean  shipping 
and  Internal  transportation  systems.  Often 
these  are  devious  other-than-tariff  methods 
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of  reflecting  subsidies  to  a  domestic  Industry 
or  interest  group — or  as  the  interest  group 
might  say,  and  sometimes  with  accuracy, 
methods  of  retaliation  against  subsidies 
granted  by  foreign  governments  to  their  in- 
dustries. 

CODE   OP   BUSINESS   PRACnCE 

For  some  time  I  have  suggested  that  we 
begin  to  resolve  these  difficult,  tangled  prob- 
lems through  negotiating  an  International 
code  of  business  practice  which  would  in- 
clude such  matters  as  antitrust,  patent  and 
copyright  laws,  anti  sweat-shop  labor  laws, 
etc.  To  some  extent  the  GATT  Itself  is  the 
embryo  of  such  an  agreement.  At  the  same 
time,  a  program  Is  badly  needed  to  mesh 
trade  with  foreign  private  Investment  and 
with  aid,  to  create  a  truly  adequate  policy 
toward  developing  countries  that  properly 
emphasizes  the  role  of  trade. 

To  devise  a  trade  policy  broad  enough  in 
scope  to  deal  with  these  problems  requires 
that  we  formulate  what  I  call  a  "total"  trade 
policy  addressing  Itself  to  the  "forgotten" 
trade  problems.  We  must  choose  an  effective 
strategy  and  mold  a  suitable  governmental 
organization  to  carry  out  that  policy. 

ATLANTIC  free  TRADE  IDEAS 

As  the  Kennedy  Round  has  met  continuing 
obstacles  and  frustration  has  Increased,  many 
ideas  about  such  future  strategies  have  been 
expressed.  There  is  a  disillusionment  with 
reciprocal  tariff  negotiations  In  a  multilateral 
forum.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  state 
that  the  unconditional  most-favored-natlon 
principle  and  multilateral  trading  have  lost 
their  usefulness.  From  this  disillusionment 
with  the  post  Smoot-Hawley  approach  to 
trade  expansion  two  main  groups  spring, 
each  with  a  different  emphasis. 

The  first  group  wishes  to  move  toward 
"Atlantic  Union,"  which  in  their  eyes  was  an 
Important  part  of  the  initial  Kennedy  Round 
concept.  They  would  do  so  by  forming,  per- 
haps by  treaty,  a  "free  trade  area"  of  like- 
thinking  countries  that  would  agree  progres- 
sively to  reduce  all  barriers  to  trade  among 
them.  But  I  am  not  cerUln  that  this  group 
equates  removing  "barriers  to  trade"  with 
esUbllshlng  a  code  of  fair  trade  and  eco- 
nomic practice  which  would  remove  the  ini- 
tial causes  for  the  barriers  being  created. 
Any  country,  such  as  the  European  Economic 
Community,  that  might  wish  to  Join  such 
B  treaty  in  order  to  take  part  in  its  advan- 
tages, could  do  so  on  the  condition  that  it 
accept  the  rules  of  the  club.  This  group 
must  t>e  careful  not  to  react  in  a  spiteful  and 
ill-considered  way  to  what  it  considers  the 
"rebuffs"  of  the  Six,  particularly  Prance. 

CONCERN  FOR  LDC'S 

The  concern  of  the  second  group  is  focused 
on  the  less  developed  countries  (LDC's);  on 
devising  special  trade  measures  on  their  be- 
half. Comparatively  little  attention  has  been 
given  such  measures  in  the  United  States. 
We  all  too  often  seem  to  satisfy  ourselves 
with  what  can  be  called  conscience  payments 
to  LDC's  in  the  form  of  money  transfers — 
aid  not  trade.  Impetus  to  consider  special 
trade  measures  for  LDC's  has  come  from 
abroad — from  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves and  their  organizations,  or  from  Euro- 
pean countries.  But  these  countries  often 
seem  more  intent  on  maintaining  some  rem- 
nants of  their  colonial  trade  relationships  for 
their  own  benefit  than  really  permitting  their 
former  colonies  to  develop  viable  economic 
bases. 

These  nations  now  advocate  steps  that  in- 
clude additional  commodity  stabilization 
plans,  land  preferences.  The  need  for  price 
stability,  both  by  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  U 
a  goal  worth  achieving,  but  the  present  ap- 
proach to  price  stabilization  through  com- 
modity control  is  of  very  doubtful  value. 
International  futures  markets,  properly  regu- 
lated by  government  to  ensure  fairness  and 
honesty,  are  a  much  more  efficient  way  of 
evening  out  price  swings,  yet  this  approach 
has  received  very  little  consideration. 


Schemes  whereby  LDC  manufactured  and 
semi-manufactured  products  are  given  pref- 
erential access  to  developed  country  markets 
have  been  emphasized  by  LDC's.  Proposals 
for  such  preferences  have  advanced  to  a  stage 
where  much  VTlder  public  understanding  of 
them  has.  as  a  matter  of  the  national  interest, 
become  very  urgent. 

UNCONDITIONAL  MFN  ROLE 

Both  lines  of  strategy  would  require  a 
major  deviation  from  the  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  principle,  which  has 
been  a  keystone  of  U.S.  commercial  policy. 
It  is  said  that,  after  all,  the  unconditional 
MFN  policy  Is  not  "holy,"  and  indeed  it  is 
not.  But  In  fact  it  has  been  very  viseful.  If 
we  decide  to  suspend  it,  we  should  be  fully 
aware  of  what  it  is  we  are  taking  leave  of, 
and  what  it  is  we  will  be  undertaking.  Sus- 
pension could  lead  to  complete  abandon- 
ment. The  alternative  to  unconditional  MFN 
and  therefore  the  principle  of  non-discrimi- 
nation among  trading  nations  could  be  a 
chaotic  international  marketplace,  which 
would  surely  be  refiected  in  political 
divislveness. 

Neither  strategy  Is  exclusive.  They  could 
be  combined  and-or  integrated  with  more 
traditional  trade  strategies.  There  has  sim- 
ply not  been  enough  discussion  and  debate 
In  'order  to  evaluate  them,  and  it  Is  not  yet 
possible  to  decide  their  merits. 

How  do  we  go  about  formulating  the  ap- 
propriate new  trade  policy — new  goals  and 
the  strategy  to  Implement  them?  There  are 
several  essential  prerequisites.  The  first  is 
that  scholars  and  practicing  businessmen 
study  the  problems  in  wider  context  and 
with  a  much  longer  perspective  of  the  devel- 
opment of  present  concepts  of  international 
trade.  Then  both  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive can  give  and  maintain  some  needed 
leadership  in  shaping  new  legislation  and 
Implementing  it. 

THE  PUBLIC  POLICY  PROCESa 

The  leg^lative  process  does  not  involve 
simply  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  Congress.  A 
bill  signed  into  law  is  the  culmination  of  a 
process  of  study  and  debate,  involving  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  branches,  and 
including  all  concerned  elements  of  the  pub- 
lic— labor,  agriculture,  mining,  chemistry, 
manufacturing,  commercial  and  academic. 

As  with  any  major  bill,  new  trade  legisla- 
tion will  require  reaching  a  consensus  based 
upon  public  confrontation  of  the  various 
theories  and  subject  to  cross  examination 
and  rebuttal  testimony.  In  which  Congres- 
sional institutions  must  play  the  major  role. 
A  first  step  is  well-prepared  public  hearings 
by  the  competent  Congressional  committees 
which  have  authority  in  foreign  economic 
policy — chlefiy  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
and  Senate  Finance  Committees,  and  the 
House-Senate  Joint  Economic  Conunittee. 
Here  a  most  essential  requirement  is  miss- 
ing— the  President's  Annual  Report  on  Trade 
does  not  receive  the  attention  it  needs 
through  annual  hearings  by  the  right  com- 
mittee. It  should  have  the  same  national 
attention  that  the  President's  Annual  Eco- 
nomic Report  receives. 

PUBLIC    RESPONSIBILITY 

The  creation  of  such  firm  underpinnings 
would  minimize  attempts  to  structure  trade 
legislation  in  an  unsound  way.  Public  af- 
fairs organizations  have  a  large  responsibility 
here. 

New  legislation,  when  the  time  for  it 
arrives,  could  take  several  forms.  It  might 
simply  be  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  The  only  sec- 
tions that  will  expire  are  those  that  give 
authority  to  reduce  U.S.  tariffs.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  act  could  stand,  and  much 
of  It  could  remain  unchanged.  But  it  will 
perhaps  be  necessary  to  shape  entirely  new 
legislation  to  Implement  the  goals  that  we 
set. 

I  have  said  that  a  major  task  will  b«  to 


create  a  suitable  administrative  structure 
to  ensure  that  new  policy  goals  and  legis- 
lative intent  will  be  implemented  and  elab- 
orated. This  structure  should  be  provided 
in  any  new  trade  legislation. 

NEED   FOR   CENTRALIZATION 

The  conduct  of  U.S.  trade  policy  is  highly 
fragmented  and  the  need  for  centralization 
great.     Many  Eigencles  are  deeply  concerned 
with  foreign  trade.    The  State  Department 
retains  primary  Jurisdiction  in  the  area  of 
commodity    agreements,    trade    preferences 
and  trading  blocs,  as  well  as  concern  with 
a  wide  variety  of  other  problems,  including 
economic  development  financing  and  tech- 
nical assistance.     The  Treasury  Department 
has  primary  responsibility  for  administering 
tax  treaties,  U.S.  anti-dumping  and  customs 
laws.    The    Commerce   Department    admin- 
isters U.S.   export   controls   and   the   export 
promotion    program.     The    Justice    Depart- 
ment, Federal  Trade  Oommission  and  Tariff 
Commission  share  authority  in  the  area  of 
international    antitrust    and    unfair    trade 
practices,  as  does  the  State  Department  with 
its  concern  in  the  area  of  foreign  restrictive 
business    practices.    The    Interior    Depart- 
ment administers  the  large  U.S.  oil  import 
quota  program  and  is  interested  in  trade  in 
metals.    The  Agriculture  Department  Is  very 
active  in  dealing  with  international  agricul- 
ture   disposals    and    other    problems.     The 
Labor  Department  is  active  in  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  (ILD)  and  related 
problems.    The  result  is  a  proliferation  of 
Jurisdictions    and    activities — often    without 
being  related  to  a  central  core  of  principle 
and  policy. 

The  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations was  authorized  to  be  appointed  by 
the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act.  but  that  act 
did  not  fully  establish  an  Office  for  Trade 
Negotiations.  However,  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress clearly  Intended  that  powers  be  dele- 
gated to  the  Special  Representative  beyond 
the  conduct  of  the  reciprocal  trade  negotia- 
tions under  the  act.  The  act  failed  to  make 
certain  that  the  Special  Representative's 
Office  would  have  a  professional  career  staff. 
Its  dependence  on  the  State  Department  for 
the  administration  and  funding  of  its  Ge- 
neva delegation  and  other  activities  is  a 
weakness. 

New  trade  legislation  should  establish  an 
administrative  structure  strong  enough  to 
coordinate  U.S.  foreign  economic  policy  and 
to  make  sure  that  sound  economic  Judg- 
ments are  made  before  steps  are  taken  on 
foreign  policy  grounds. 

NEO-&IERCANTIIJSM? 

There  Is  a  present  danger  that  the  U.S. 
will  fall  into  a  course  of  action  simply 
through  indirection.  I  note  a  trend  toward 
increased,  rather  than  lessened,  government 
direct  participation  rather  than  simply  gov- 
ernment regulation  to  structure  interna- 
tional commerce:  a  movement  which  might 
well  be  termed  neo-mercantlllsm,  as  opposed 
to  the  laissez-faire  reform  promoted  by  Adam 
Smith  and  others  to  remove  government  from 
direct  participation,  and  to  relegate  it  to 
regulating  a  free  and  competitive  market- 
place. The  proliferation  of  preferential  trad- 
ing areas  (customs  unions  and  free  trade 
areas)  and  more  recently  of  special  arrange- 
ment 1)  between  a  dominant  industrial 
power  and  several  poorer  nations,  2)  among 
a  handful  of  countries  covering  one  or  sev- 
eral products,  and  3)  among  many  nations 
to  arrange  all  trade  in  a  single  commodity, 
are  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  mercantlllflt 
approach.  The  pious  expressions  about  suc- 
cessful U.S.  leadership  toward  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory, open  trading  world  through  lowering 
tariffs,  with  which  certain  groups  flattered 
themselves  in  the  early  1960's,  sound  hollow 
in  1966. 

These  are  reasons  for  an  intensive  national 
and  international  reexamination  of  trade 
policy  that  recognizes  that  we  cannot  put 
the   new   wine   of   increasing   international 
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trade  In  the  old  bottles  of  high  tariffs  and 
neo-mercantlUsm.  We  are  presented  with  a 
cboice  between  a  world  economy  arranged 
on  mercantilist  lines,  and  a  world  economy 
dedicated  to  mazlinlzlng  the  benefits  of  eco- 
nomic freedom.  Yet  we  must  be  careful  at 
the  same  time  not  to  adopt  casually  some 
cute  new  formula,  hastily  conceived  and  ill- 
considered.  Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the 
people  all  have  a  role  in  deciding  "what" 
happens  "after  the  Kennedy  Round."  It  is 
for  us  all  to  decide. 


R£( 


Janvxiry  26,  1967 


LEGISLATION  TO  REMOVE  IMPEDI- 
MENTS TO  LABOR  MOBILITY 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
continuing  challenges  we  face  Is  to  meet 
the  demand  for  increased  skills  in  our 
labor  force.  It  Is  a  matter  of  highest 
priority  that  we  do  everything  possible 
to  develop  our  most  important  resource — 
manpower.  Programs  such  as  the  Man- 
l)ower  Etevelopment  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  and,  hopefully,  enactment  of  the 
Human  Investment  Act  are  significant 
steps  in  a  soimd  manpower  training 
policy. 

Corresponding:  with  the  need  to  up- 
grade skills  is  another  need  which  must 
not  be  neglected — that  of  matching  the 
skills  with  the  job  vacancies  available. 
Retraining  the  unemployed  and  filling 
the  many  thousands  of  Jobs  which  are 
now  going  begging  in  our  society  is  not 
a  one  step  job.  In  addition  to  training 
and  retraining  programs,  attention  must 
be  given  to  encouraging  workers  to  seek 
out  jobs  commensurate  with  their  in- 
creased skills.  One  effective  way  to  en- 
courage this  is  to  remove  the  many  im- 
pediments to  labor  mobility  contained 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Thus,  I  am  today  introducing  three 
bills  designed  to  promote  labor  mobility 
by  conforming  our  tax  laws  to  an  en- 
lightened labor  policy. 

A  BILL  TO  KZCLTTDZ  TROM  QTCOMZ  CERTAIN  REIM- 
BX7BSES    MOVING    EXPENSES 

The  first  of  these  bills  provides  that 
certain  moving  expenses  paid  by  an  em- 
ployer shall  not  be  Included  as  taxable 
Income  of  the  employee  taxpayer  as  un- 
der present  law.  American  Industry  has 
long  followed  the  practice  of  transferring 
employees  to  new  locations  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  such  as  training,  stafOng  new 
facilities,  and  retaining  valuable  skills  of 
employees  where  an  industry  activity  Is 
closed  down.  When  these  transfers  oc- 
cur the  employer  has  generally  reim- 
bursed the  employee  for  the  expense 
caused  by  the  employer  in  moving  the 
employee,  members  of  his  family,  and  his 
personal  possessions  to  the  new  location. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
ruled  that  the  expense  of  transporting 
the  employee,  his  family,  and  household 
effects  to  the  new  work  location  is  actu- 
ally the  employer's  expense  and  thus  Is 
excludable  from  the  employee's  income. 
This  clearly  is  a  correct  interpretation. 
However,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 


contends  that  all  other  expense  created 
by  the  move  and  for  which  the  employee 
is  reimbursed  by  his  employer  is  income 
to  the  employee  and  subject  to  income 
tax.  This  seems  to  be  an  unduly  strained 
interpretation. 

When  either  Government  or  industry 
requires  an  employee  to  transfer  his  work 
location  and  move  his  family  to  a  new 
place  of  residence,  it  is  only  simple  equity 
that  the  employer  pay  the  expense  of  the 
move  and  that  the  employee  not  be  forced 
to  dip  into  his  own  pocket.  Thus  when 
the  employee  bears  the  expense  because 
of  the  move  which  he  required,  it  seems 
In  error  to  levy  a  tax  on  reimbursed  ex- 
penses on  the  strained  interpretation 
that  the  employee  has  received  income. 
Indeed,  such  a  tax  defeats  the  purpose  of 
reimbursement  which  is  to  keep  the  em- 
ployee financially  whole. 

The  expenses  involved  are  substantial- 
ly those  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  for  its  employees  under  Public 
Law  89-516  passed  in  the  last  Congress. 
To  be  specific,  my  bill  would  exclude  from 
the  employee's  income  reimbursement  for 
the  following: 

The  reasonable  cost  of  moving  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  and  of 
traveling  from  the  old  to  the  new  resi- 
dence. These  expenses  are  presently  ex- 
cludable from  income  under  existing  IRS 
rulings  as  I  previously  stated. 

The  reasonable  cost  of  traveling  by  the 
employee  and  his  spouae  for  the  purpose 
of  searching  for  a  new  residence.  The 
civil  service  bill  provides  for  reimburse- 
ment of  this  same  expense. 

The  reasonable  cost  of  meals  and  lodg- 
ing of  the  taxpayer  and  members  of  his 
family  while  occupying  temporary  quar- 
ters, but  not  to  exceed  30  days  in  the 
United  States  or  60  days  in  territories  or 
foreign  countries.  The  civil  service  bill 
provides  for  payment  of  this  same  ex- 
pense under  regulations  to  be  prescribed. 

The  expenses  incident  to  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  a  residence  or  the  settle- 
ment of  an  imexpired  lease  and  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  purchase  of  a  new 
residence.  The  civil  service  bill  provides 
for  reimbursement  of  these  expenses. 
Neither  bill  would  permit  compensation 
fo-  any  loss  suffered  by  the  employee  in 
the  sale  of  a  residence. 

Miscellaneous  expenses  to  the  extent 
they  are  directly  attributable  to  the  move 
and  are  substantiated  by  the  taxpayer. 
However,  these  expenses  are  limited  to 
not  more  than  2  weeks'  wages  or  $1,000 
whichever  is  less  and.  In  the  case  of  a 
single  employee  without  dependents,  only 
one-half  of  this  amount.  The  civil  serv- 
ice bill  provides  for  reimbursement  of 
similar  amounts  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed. 

A  BILL  TO  PERMIT  A  TAXPATEB  TO  DEDUCT  AS  A 
TRADE  OB  BUSINESS  EXPENSE  THE  COST  OF 
TRAVEL,  MEALS,  AND  LODGING  WHILE  EM- 
PLOYED AWAY  FROM   HOME 

The  second  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  also  designed  to  make  our  workers 
more  geographically  mobile  and  thus 
more  able  to  take  advantage  of  new  op- 
portunities, provides  for  a  redefinition  of 
the  concept  of  "home"  in  our  tax  laws. 
The  discouragement  to  worker  mobility 
in  our  tax  law  revolves  around  the  out- 
dated concept  of  home.  In  earlier  days, 
in  days  of  less  dramatic  technological 


change,  a  worker's  home  was,  as  the  tax 
law  defines  it,  the  principal  place  of  his 
employment.  Today,  however,  this  is  not 
the  case.  Technological  progress,  as  I 
have  noted,  calls  for  mobility  and,  since 
most  workers  today  own  their  homes,  to 
call  home  the  place  of  a  worker's  em- 
ployment ignores  the  fact  that  he  may 
for  some  extended  period  maintain  his 
family  at  his  place  of  residence  and  be 
employed  elsewhere. 

Two  specific  cases  illustrate  the  opera- 
tion of  our  tax  laws  to  discourage  worker 
mobility.  The  first  deals  with  defense 
industry  workers,  in  this  instance  ma- 
chinists working  for  McDonnell  Aircraft 
Corp.,  who  must  spend  extended  periods 
away  from  their  homes  in  the  process  of 
developing  modern  weapons.  The  highly 
complex  military  hardware  of  today 
often  demands  long  periods  of  testing, 
testing  which,  in  the  case  of  McDonnell 
products,  takes  place  far  away  from  the 
company's  home  office  and  the  homes 
and  families  of  the  workers  who  must 
participate  in  these  tests.  Some  provi- 
sion  Is  made  for  this  type  of  situation  in 
the  tax  laws;  if  there  is  a  temporary  pe- 
riod of  employment  away  from  home,  per 
diem  paid  during  this  time  may  be  con- 
sidered spent  for  business  purposes.  But 
the  rule  as  to  a  temporary  period  is  very 
narrow  and  if  this  period  is  indefinite, 
the  worker's  home  in  the  tax  sense  fol- 
lows his  job. 

The  second  situation  is  exemplified  by 
the  problem  facing  the  Chrysler  Corp.'s 
employees  who  transferred  from  a  plant 
in  Indiana  to  the  company's  new  plant  in 
St.  Louis  County,  Mo.  Their  tax  home 
went  with  the  plant  to  St.  Louis,  but 
many  of  the  workers  left  their  families  in 
Indiana  for  some  period,  waiting  to  sell 
their  homes  there  and  find  suitable  places 
to  live  in  Missouri. 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  tax  laws  dis- 
courage the  worker  from  being  mobile, 
from  taking  the  job  which  will  involve  a 
period  of  work  away  from  home  or  from 
taking  a  job  away  from  one's  present 
home.  This  is  the  direct  opposite  of  what 
we  need.  We  need  to  encourage  mobility 
of  our  workers  as  well  as  we  need  to  en- 
courage the  upgrading  of  their  skills. 
Both  of  these  will  continue  materially  to 
the  achievement  of  our  economic  goals. 
Allowing  business  expense  deductions  for 
education  and  training  and  revising  the 
tax  rules  as  to  the  definition  of  home, 
making  it,  for  a  homeowning  worker,  the 
place  where  he  owns  his  home  and  main- 
tains his  family  would  be  significant  steps 
toward  the  overall  goal  of  helping  Amer- 
ica meet  its  potential. 

A    BILL    TO    ASSIST    TRANSPORTATION     AND 
MOBILITY    OF    DISABLED    WORKERS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  bill  which  I  am 
Introducing  today  would  allow  a  disabled 
worker  to  deduct  from  his  taxable  in- 
come the  costs  of  his  transportation  to 
and  from  work.  The  disabled  worker 
has  special  problems  in  the  area  of  trans- 
portation and  normally  such  additional 
expenses  which  he  may  be  forced  to  in- 
cur are  not  deductable  from  his  income 
tax.  This  is  an  unnecessary  and  dis- 
couraging obstacle  to  any  efforts  to  re- 
habilitate disabled  persons  and  bring 
them  back  into  the  work  force.  I  think 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  meaningful  of 
human  activities,  the  rehabiUtation  of 
the  individual  to  permit  him,  as  nearly 
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as  possible  to  lead  a  normal  life,  and  this 
bill  would  be  one  small  step  in  reaching 
this  goal. 

Incorporating  a  suggestion  provided 
me  by  the  Department  of  Labor  In  1964, 
the  bill  is  now  written  in  general  lan- 
guage rather  than  listing  the  particular 
disabilities  which  would  compel  an  in- 
dividual to  incur  additional  transporta- 
tion costs.  The  intent  of  the  bill  is 
clearly  to  provide  assistance  to  any  per- 
son whose  physical  impairment  makes 
it  difficult  to  use  public  transportation 
to  get  to  work. 


YOUNG  AMERICANS  FOR  FREEDOM 
STOPS  MAJOR  TRADE  DEAL  WITH 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Urr]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hlmois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
proud  to  serve  during  the  last  5  years 
on  the  national  advisory  board  of  the 
Nation's  largest  consei-vative  youth 
group.  Young  Americans  for  Freedom. 
I  share  this  honor  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  other  lead- 
ing American  citizens.  I  have  been 
pleased  to  see  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom grow  from  a  small  group  of  college 
students  in  1960  to  a  present  member- 
ship of  more  than  30,000  high  school  and 
college  students  in  over  450  chapters  in 
every  State. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  inform  the 
House  that  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom, singlehandedly,  has  succeeded  in 
stopping  a  proposed  major  trade  agree- 
ment between  the  American  Motors  Corp. 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  proposed 
trade  deal  was  announced  last  November 
by  American  Motors  and  as  a  result  it 
seemed  all  but  certain  that  the  Com- 
munists would  receive  thousands  of  auto- 
mobiles made  in  the  United  States.  Such 
trade  would  allow  the  Communists  to 
bolster  their  own  economy  and  shift 
large  quantities  of  strategic  resources 
from  the  Russian  consumer  market  into 
the  production  of  more  military  aid  for 
the  Communist  war  effort  against  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  I  include 
in  my  remarks  at  this  point  a  news  arti- 
cle from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Novem- 
ber 27,  1966.  in  which  the  AMC-Com- 
munist  trade  deal  was  armounced: 
AioaicAN  Motors  Hopes  To  Evell  Cars  to 
Reds 

DETRorr,  November  26. — American  Motors 
Corporation  officials  today  said  they  plan  a 
drive  aimed  at  selling  automobUes  behind 
the  Iron  curtain. 

If  successful,  A.M.C.  would  be  the  first 
United  States  auto  firm  to  seU  cars  directly 
la  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  communist  na- 
tions In  eastern  Europe. 

'Tm  going  to  Russia  and  I  am  going  to  sell 
Mme  cars  there,"  said  William  S.  Pickett. 
A.M.C.'8  vice  president  for  International  au- 
tomotive operations. 

ACTION  IN    1967 

Picket  expressed  hope  the  project  would 
be  under  way  next  year  "If  we  can  work  out 
■ome  kind  of  selling  arrangement." 


A.M.C. 's  sales  In  the  United  States  have 
been  sliding,  but  Its  overseas  picture  is 
bright,  with  its  1966  export  setting  a  high 
of  45,991  vehicles. 

"I  know  we  couldn't  go  to  the  Russians 
and  say  'here  is  our  car,  give  us  91,800,'  " 
Pickett  said.  "We  may  have  to  work  out  a 
barter  arrangement." 

He  said  A.M.C.  could  build  the  cars  in 
Argentina,  sell  them  to  iron  curtain  coun- 
tries, which,  In  turn,  would  pay  for  the  aljito- 
moblles  by  shipping  steel  to  Arnerlcan 
Motors.  •^ 

ARRANGEMENT  NOT  NEW 

"We've  done  this  before,"  he  said.  "We 
shipped  cars  to  Colombia  from  our  Belgian 
plant  and  took  payment  In  coffee." 

Pickett  said  a  third  firm  bought  the  coffee 
from  A.M.C. 

"These  are  the  kinds  of  deals  we  are  look- 
ing for."  he  said.  "I  think  the  commxinlst 
bloc  will  more  than  pay  its  way." 

Details  of  a  sales  agreement  have  not  been 
planned  yet,  he  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
American  Motors  Corp.  did  not  reckon 
with  the  energy  of  thousands  of  patri- 
otic yoimg  Americans  willing  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  right  of  free  speech. 
After  the  trade  deal  was  made  public, 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  launched 
a  nationwide  campaign  of  protest 
against  trading  with  the  enemy,  espe- 
cially in  time  of  war.  The  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom  national  protest 
began  on  January  9  and  on  January  20 
American  Motors  sent  a  telegram  to 
national  YAF  in  which  they  now  make 
clear  they  will  not  trade  with  the  Com- 
munists. At  this  point  I  wish  to  Include 
a  statement  made  to  the  press  by  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom,  on  January  24: 

American  Motors  Drops  T&ade  Deal  With 
Communists;  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom Cl.ums  Victoht  in  Protest  Campaign 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  the  largest 
conservative  youth  group  in  the  nation,  to- 
day announced  that  they  have  been  notified 
by  the  American  Motors  Corporation  of 
Detroit  that  the  auto  making  firm  will  not 
make  any  trade  deals  with  "Communist  bloc 
nations."  The  National  Chairman  of  TAP, 
Tom  Huston,  caUed  this  a  "victory  for  the 
miUions  of  loyal  Americans  who  oppose 
trade  with  the  Communist  enemy."  Huston 
commended  American  Motors  for  their  re- 
vised stand  on  the  Red  trade  issue. 

William  S.  Pickett,  Vice  President  of 
American  Motors  had  announced  on  No- 
vember 26,  1966,  that  he  was  going  to  Russia 
to  negotiate  a  trade  deal.  The  Associated 
Press  quoted  him  as  saying;  "I  am  going  to 
Russia  and  I  am  going  to  sell  some  cars 
there."  Pickett  also  said  AMC  was  trying  to 
work  out  almost  any  kind  of  agreement  with 
the  Russians,  including  bartering  steel  for 
finished  cars.  He  told  the  AP,  "These  are 
the  kinds  of  deals  we  are  looking  for.  I 
think  the  Communist  bloc  will  more  than 
pay  Its  way." 

The  American  Motors  announcement  of 
Red  trade  brought  strong  protests  from  the 
30,000  member  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom, who  contended  that  shipping  autos 
to  the  Russians  would  directly  aid  in  their 
assistance  of  the  Communist  war  effort  In 
North  Viet  Nam.  In  1965  a  similar  YAF 
protest  caused  the  Firestone  Rubber  Co.  to 
cancel  the  building  of  a  rubber  manufactur- 
ing factory  In  Communist  Rumania. 

On  January  9,  1967,  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom  launched  a  nationwide  campaign 
of  picketing  local  AMC  dealerships.  Many 
AMC  dealers  sided  with  the  young  conserva- 
tives and  protested  their  own  company's 
foreign  trade  poUcy.  General  public  reac- 
tion was  strongly  In  favor  of  YAP's  position, 
especially   In   view   of   the  Viet   Nam   war. 


The  drumfire  of  local  protest  from  YAF 
members  in  many  states  led  to  the  an- 
nouncement by  American  Motors.  Privately 
AMC  officials  admitted  that  they  had  been 
pressured  by  the  U.S.  State  and  Commerce 
Departments  to  conclude  a  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

TiM  American  Motors  announcement  was 
signed  by  William  S.  Pickett,  and  stated  In 
part;  "American  Motors  has  no  plans,  pro- 
grams or  Intentions  to  trade  with  Commu- 
nist bloc  nations.  .  .  .  Our  Intentions  are 
to  continue  our  growing  trade  with  our  tra- 
ditional customers  aU  of  whom  would  cer- 
tainly be  numbered  as  traditional  allies  and 
not  members  of  the  Communist  bloc.  .  .  . 
The  story  of  November  26th  was  a  mis- 
Interpretation." 

The  National  Chairman  of  YAP,  Tom 
Huston,  congratulated  AMC  fcr  reversing  its 
previously  announced  intentions  and  called 
the  change  "a  victory  for  the  mllUons  of 
loyal  Americans  who  oppose  trade  with  the 
Communists."  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom Is  proud  to  have  played  a  part  in  dis- 
couraging a  trade  deal  with  those  who  are 
supplying  most  of  the  military  equipment 
needed  to  continue  the  war  effort  of  the 
Communist  North  Vietnamese.  Huston 
announced  that  YAF  would  continue  Its 
national  efforts  focusing  Its  actions  on  the 
defeat  of  President  Johnson's  proposed 
liberalization  of  the  laws  governing  trade 
with  Communist  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  remarks  by  commending  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  for  this  patriotic 
action  on  their  part  which  stands  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  small  minority  of 
beatniks  and  draft  dodgers  who  compose 
the  rag  tag  revolution  of  the  so-called 
New  Left.  I  Include  at  this  point  a  full 
account  of  the  American  Motors  matter 
which  appears  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
New  Guard,  the  ofBcial  magazine  of 
Yoimg  Americans  for  Freedom: 
YAF  Exposes.  Halts  American  Motors  Flans 
To  Trade  WrrH  the  Enemy 

Exposure  by  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
apparently  has  caused  the  giant  American 
Motors  Corporation,  manufacturers  of  the 
Rambler,  to  cancel  their  plans  to  seU  cars 
In  the  U.S.SJI. 

The  November  27  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  carried  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
which  quoted  William  S.  Pickett,  AMC's  vice 
president  for  international  automotive  op- 
erations, as  saying  that  "I'm  going  to  Russia 
and  I  am  going  to  seU  some  cars  there." 

According  to  AP,  Pickett  expressed  hope 
the  project  would  be  under  way  In  1967  "if 
we  can  work  out  some  kind  of  selling  arrange- 
ment." 

A  month  later,  American  Motors  Issued  a 
statement  saying  It  has  no  plans  to  sell  cars 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  "never  has  had  any." 

"Like  all  companies  with  a  large  interna- 
tional business."  it  asserted,  "we  have  dis- 
cussed the  pros  and  cons  of  trade  In  every 
part  of  the  world  but  our  plans  are  exclu- 
sively concentrated  on  our  business  In 
friendly  countries." 

What  happened  in  between  the  two  state- 
ments was  the  appearance  of  a  YAF  picket 
line  in  front  of  the  American  Motors  dealer 
In  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  and  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts by  the  main  office  of  American  Motors 
to  Intimidate  the  YAF  students  by  caUlng 
the  city  chief  of  police  and  college  author- 
ities. 

Ronald  Pearson,  chairman  of  the  YAF 
chapter  at  Valparaiso  University,  bad  called 
American  Motors'  main  office  In  Detroit  to  get 
a  confirmation  or  denial  of  their  plans  to 
sell  cars  to  Russia.  He  was  unable  to  get 
either.  The  rest  of  the  story  Is  reported  by 
John  Hill  In  T?ic  Torch,  Valparaiso  Univer- 
sity's student  newspaper: 

"The  local  YAF  chapter  caUed  the  main 
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office  of  American  Motors  to  Inform  them 
that  plans  would  proceed  with  picketing. 
The  offlclalB  promised  to  have  a  denial  of 
Pickett's  statement  sent  over  the  UPI  wires 
within  an  hour  with  the  stlpTilation  that  if 
such  a  wire  appeared  YAP  would  call  off  the 
picket. 

"For  two  hours,  YAF  members  stopped 
making  picket  signs  and  watched  the  UPI 
releasee  in  the  office  of  WVUR-PM,  VXJ's  cam- 
pus radio  station.  Pearson  finally  called 
Chicago  UPI  to  put  a  tracer  on  the  story; 
the  Chicago  office  said  that  the  story  would 
appear  on  wire  by  midnight. 

"The  statement,  given  to  the  Detroit  UPI 
stated:  'Mr.  Roy  Abematby,  president  of 
American  Motors,  tonight  said  the  company 
has  no  plans  to  seek  auto  sales  in  the  Soviet 
union.  .  .  .' 

"After  an  hour,  Pearson  again  called  the 
Chicago  office,  which  said  that  the  story 
would  not  appear  because  the  statement  by 
Abematby  was  made  only  to  'placate  an 
Individual  In  Indiana.' 

"UPI  would  not  carry  the  statement  be- 
cause it  would  probably  have  to  be  retracted. 
It  stood  by  the  original  story  carried  by  its 
wire,  that  AMC  was  entering  Into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Pearson  then  contacted  other  Indiana 
chapter  chairmen  and  under  the  circum- 
stances decided  to  proceed  with  the  demon- 
stration. 

"Further  complications  arose  when  the 
local  YAP  chapter  applied  for  a  parade  per- 
mit. An  AMC  official  from  Chicago  called 
future  Valparaiso  Chief  of  Police  Al  Miller 
exerting  pressure  not  to  issue  the  parade 
permit.  Saturday  morning,  Just  a  few  hours 
before  the  scheduled  protest,  the  AMC  Chi- 
cago office  also  called  VU  officials  to  ask 
them  to  forbid  University  students  from 
picketing." 

The  Valparaiso  YAF  students  did  picket, 
however,  and  when  national  YAF  promised 
to  extend  the  campaign  across  the  country 
American  Motors  backed  down. 

One  aspect  of  the  YAF  campaign  was  a 
telegram  from  Tom  Huston,  YAF's  national 
cbairman,  to  Michigan  OoverncHr  George 
Bomney.  "I  respectfully  request,"  he  wrote 
"that  you  use  your  Influence  to  stop  the 
proposed  auto  sales  trade  deal.  ...  As  a 
former  head  of  American  Motors  you  are  In 
a  unique  position  to  help  the  United  States 
war  effort  In  Vietnam  by  opposing  this  trade 
deal  which  would  Indirectly  give  aid  to  the 
Communists  in  Nc»rth  Vietnam.  We  urge  you 
to  prevail  on  your  former  business  associates 
to  drop  any  negotiations  with  the  Russians. 
We  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  believe  that  no 
amount  of  business  profit  can  Justify  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war." 

No  reply  has  been  received  from  Oovernor 
Bomney. 

In  a  letter  to  chapter  chairmen  YAF  execu- 
tive director  David  R.  Jones  wrote  that  "Com- 
munist countries  have  repeatedly  and  pub- 
licly pledged  their  support  to  the  Communist 
Viet  Cong  and  are  backing  these  pledges  by 
supplying  everything  from  MIO  fighter 
planes  to  weapons  and  foodstuffs. 

"National  YAF,"  he  continued,  "believes 
that  the  selling  of  autoe  to  Russia  will  most 
definitely  aid  the  Soviets'  support  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  This  will  result  because  it  allows 
the  Reds  to  divert  metals,  rubber  and  other 
materials  away  from  their  domestic  market 
and  into  their  military  industrial  efforts." 

It  was  YAF  which  in  1966  almost  single- 
handedly  stopped  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  from  building  a  rubber 
manufactiuing  plant  In  Communist  Ru- 
mania. In  spite  of  U.S.  State  Department 
support  Firestone  withdrew  when  customer 
pressure  resulted  from  YAF  picket  lines  at 
local  stores.  Sen.  William  Pulbrlght  liberal 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  C(»n- 
mlttee  blasted  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 


In  speeches  on  the  Senate  floor  only  to  be 
rebutted  by  Senators  agreeing  with  YAP. 
Eventually  the  State  Department  came  out 
with  a  slick  20-page  booklet  entitled  "Private 
Boycotts  vs  The  National  Interest." 

Predictably,  the  liberals  are  angry  again. 
An  editorial  In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
regrets  "the  retreat  by  American  Motors 
Corp." 

"What  all  this  really  amounts  to."  says  the 
Star,  "is  that  a  group  of  self-proclaimed 
vigilantes  are  (sic)  contravening  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States." 

It  Is  not  clear  from  the  editorial  whether 
the  Star  virlshes  to  repeal  the  right  of  assem- 
bly enunciated  In  the  Bill  of  Bights. 


WORLD'S    FIRST    HjOATING    AUX- 
ILIARY NUCLEAR  POWERPLANT 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  attainment  of  a  significant  mile- 
stone by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  have  just  been  advised  that  the  world's 
first  floating  auxiliary  nuclear  power- 
plant  has  achieved  a  self-sustaining  nu- 
clear chain  reaction  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

This  lO.OOO-kilowatt  electrical  plant 
was  constructed  by  the  Martin  Co.  under 
contract  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Named  the  Stwgis  after  the  late 
Gen.  Samuel  D.  Sturgis,  Jr.,  former  Army 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  early  advocate 
of  the  development  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  for  military  use,  this  modern 
powerplant  will  be  capable  of  operating 
for  1  year  without  refueling.  A  diesel 
powerplant  operating  for  a  similar  pe- 
riod of  time  would  require  over  160,000 
barrels  of  fuel. 

The  reactor  core  of  the  Sturgis  is  a 
little  larger  than  an  oil  drum  and  is 
made  up  of  32  individual  fuel  elements 
low,  enriched  uranium  dioxide  pellets. 
The  plant,  which  is  mounted  In  the  hull 
of  a  modified  World  War  11  Liberty  ship 
drawn  from  the  reserve  fleet,  can  be 
towed  to  any  port  in  the  world  to  sup- 
port military  operations  or  provide  elec- 
trical power  in  the  wake  of  natural 
disasters. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  pro- 
curement of  the  Sturgis  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  represents  a  significant 
utilization  of  technological  development 
by  the  U.S.  Atomic  ESnergy  Commission. 
As  senior  minority  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  Eind  a  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  I  will  follow  the  utilization  of 
this  advanced  electrical  power  source 
with  especially  great  Interest. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  short- 
est biographical  sketch  in  the  Congres- 
sional Directory  for  the  past  year  read: 

John  Edward  Pogarty,  Democrat,  of  Har- 
mony, R.I..  elected  In  1940;  reelected  to  suc- 
ceeding Congresses. 

While  the  brevity  of  that  record  be- 
spoke his  modesty.  It  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  long  list  of  accomplish- 
ments that  bore  his  mark  during  his  dis- 
tinguished career. 

There  were  some  who  believed  that  the 
bill  he  presented  before  the  House  each 
year  contained  funds  in  excess  of  those 
which  could  be  prudently  spent.  It 
might  well  be  that  a  careful  examination 
of  expenditures  would  give  credence  to 
such  a  claim.  Perhaps,  confidentially, 
John  Fogarty  would  not  dispute  this  point 
for  his  eyes  were  more  on  results  and 
hopes  than  on  financial  management. 
He  seemed  anxious,  even  overanxious  to 
realize  the  fruition  of  his  dreams  and  ef- 
forts. He  seemed  to  be  fighting  against 
time  and  time  was  to  be  short  and  there 
was  so  much  to  do.  He  tried  with  dogged 
determination  and,  in  his  field  he  traveled 
far,  and  there  are  those  who  are  with  us 
today  as  living  testimony  to  the  product 
of  his  ambitions. 

No  period  of  civilization  has  seen  more 
tangible  results  in  the  sciences  than  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  past  two  de- 
cades. Swept  along  with  these  advances 
has  been  the  great  progress  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the 
human  mind  and  body.  When  scientists 
yearned  to  work  but  had  neither  funds 
nor  facilities,  John  Fogarty  and  his  sub- 
committee filled  their  needs.  When 
scientists  moved  with  less  speed  than  his 
impatient  desire  for  results  demanded, 
he  prodded  them.  When  they  seemed  to 
him  dilatory,  he  reprimanded  them. 

It  Is  not  for  me  to  judge  the  place  of 
one  In  the  annals  of  history.  I  cannot 
accord  to  John  Fogarty  a  lineal  position 
in  the  long  list  of  those  who  have  contri- 
buted to  fields  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
By  profession  he  became  a  legislator.  He 
never  mastered  or  even  understood  the 
techniques  of  the  scalpel  nor  the  micro- 
scope, but  who  is  to  say  that  his  name 
and  fame  have  less  lustre  than  those  al- 
ready widely  acknowledged  in  these  tech- 
nical fields? 

His  fine  family  has  every  right  to  be 
proud  of  his  distinguished  record,  and  the 
world  is  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
because  John  Fogarty  served  his  fellow 
man  well. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  _  [Mr.  Bates]  may 
extend  his  remarks^it  this  point  In  the 
RxcoBD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr,  Clevelaw)] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sun- 
day. January  22,  marked  the  49th  anni- 
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versary  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  and  I  am 
proud  to  Join  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  thousands  of  Americans  in  com- 
memorating the  historic  date.  I  have 
done  this  before  on  the  floor  of  this 
Bouse  on  January  24,  1963,  and  January 
22,  1964. 

It  was  on  January  22,  1918,  that  the 
Ukrainian  Central  Rada  issued  a  solemn 
Act  of  Restoration  of  the  Ukraine  as  a 
sovereign  nation,  called  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic. 

But,  although  the  new  republic  was 
recognized  by  many  governments,  in- 
cluding Soviet  Russia,  it  was  soon  under 
attack  by  Russia  and  after  nearly  4  years 
of  valiant  battle,  succumbed  to  the  might 
of  the  Communist  forces. 

Brutally  crushed  as  a  Republic  and 
absorbed  into  the  Soviet  Union,  Ukrain- 
ians have  since  suffered  loss  of  freedom 
under  despotic  Communist  rule. 

Sunday  Ukrainians  throughout  the 
world  paused  to  observe  their  greatest 
holiday.  It  was  ironic  and  unfortunate 
that  those  still  in  the  Ukraine  were  un- 
able to  celebrate,  except  in  fear  and  in 
great  secrecy.  This  should  be  a  grim 
reminder  for  those  who  urge  us  to  aban- 
don South  Vietnam. 

As  we  honor  them  on  their  Independ- 
ence Day,  we  join  hopes  for  new  freedom 
and  reaffirm  our  dedication  to  an  in- 
creased effort  to  accomplish  self-deter- 
mhiation  for  the  Ukrainian  nation,  and 
bideed  all  captive  nations. 


BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  STRIK- 
ING OF  MEDALS  COMMEMORAT- 
ING THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  POUNDING  OP  SAN  DIEGO, 
CALIF. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is.  there 
objection  to  the  request  oS.  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objectlcm. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
my  two  distinguished  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  California,  Congressmen 
James  B.  Utt  and  Lionel  Van  Deerlin, 
I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  striking  of  medals  conunemorat- 
Ing  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  San  Diego,  Calif.  The  cost  of 
minting  these  medals  would  be  financed 
by  the  San  Diego  200th  Anniversary,  Inc., 
a  nonprofit  organization,  at  no  expense 
to  the  Government.  Under  my  proposal, 
the  U.S.  Mint  would  be  authorized  to 
furnish  the  nonprofit  group  with  up  to 
500,000  commemorative  medals. 

San  Diegans,  and  all  Callfomlans  as 
well,  look  forward  to  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  our  city's  founding  in  1769. 
The  reason  for  this  statewide  Interest 
« that  San  Diego  is  the  cradle  of  Cali- 
fornia's glorious  history.  We  proudly  re- 
call how  Gaspar  de  Portola.  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  Lower  California,  and 
^ther  Junlpero  Serra  began  the  colonl- 
atlon  of  California  with  the  establish- 


ment of  Mission  San  Diego  de  Alcala. 
From  that  first  mission  was  built  a  chain 
of  21  missions,  each  a  day's  journey 
apart,  along  the  Camlno  Real — King's 
Highway.  In  the  process,  the  mission 
padres  imparted  to  the  Indians  knowl- 
edge of  God,  the  construction  trades,  ir- 
rigation, and  agriculture,  while  Spanish 
soldiers  set  up  military  establishments 
known  as  presidios.  These  missions, 
which  laid  the  foundation  stones  for  the 
subsequent  rush  of  settlers  Into  the 
Golden  State,  were  established  at  a  time 
when  2,000  miles  away  Daniel  Boone  was 
still  trekking  through  the  wilderness  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

Recognizing  our  debt  to  these  brave 
Spaniards,  we  San  Diegans  in  1969  plan 
a  yearlong  celebration  of  our  glorious 
heritage.  Many  citizens  have  been  work- 
ing for  more  than  a  year  laying  the 
groundwork  for  our  bicentennial.  To 
emphasize  California's  rich  inheritance 
of  Spanish  culture  and  tradition,  the  an- 
niversary committee  has  contacted  the 
Government  of  Spain  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  constructing  a  Spanish  build- 
ing in  San  Diego  to  house  documents  and 
artifacts  of  the  period  of  exploration  and 
conquest.  In  conjunction  with  this,  city 
and  county  schools  are  conducting  an 
essay  contest  entitled  "San  Diego's 
Spanish  Heritage"  with  a  trip  for  two 
to  Spain  as  reward  for  the  winner.  His- 
torical societies  will  continue  their  re- 
search and  writing  on  diverse  phases  of 
our  history,  while  many  community  per- 
forming arts  groups  are  planning  origi- 
nal productions  on  California  history. 
Recalling  the  important  role  of  the  friars 
in  San  Diego's  founding,  large  Interf aith 
observances  are  plarmed  and  prepara- 
tions are  underway  to  invite  His  Holiness 
Pope  Paul  to  come  to  San  Diego  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  200th  year  of  Christianity 
in  California. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
projects,  but  I  will  not  take  more  of  my 
colleagues'  time  for  a  recitation  of  our 
many  ambitious  celebration  plans  for 
1969.  I  do  request,  however,  their  rapid 
and  favorable  consideration  of  the  bill 
which  I  have  Introduced  today.  These 
commemorative  medals  will  be  an  im- 
portant and  integral  psu-t  of  our  bicen- 
tennial year.  They  will  provide  a  lasting 
memento  to  San  Diego's  vital  role  In 
American  history. 


ELECTION  OF  GOVERNOR 
OP  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  first  days  of  the  90th  Congress  legis- 
lation was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
which  would  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  session  an  effort 
was  made  to  approve  the  governorship 
bill  for  the  territory,  but  in  view  of  the 


lateness  of  the  session  and  the  Immature 
actions  of  the  Governor  and  legislature 
in  setting  up  reapportionment  of  the 
islands  earlier,  I  felt  that  the  proposal 
should  be  held  over  imtil  the  present 
Congress  in  order  that  the  legislation 
could  be  more  thoroughly  studied  by  the 
respective  committees  of  the  Congress. 

Although  I  did  not  follow  the  recent 
elections  in  the  islands  in  depth,  I  have 
heard  various  reports  on  the  type  and 
method  of  electioneering  which  was  held 
last  fall  in  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and 
the  Island  of  St.  John. 

I  wish  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  a 
report  on  these  activities  by  the  news 
media,  "Caribbean  Report,"  as  well  as 
the  letter  which  I  received  from  the  asso- 
ciate editor  of  this  report,  which  is  in- 
corporated as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  before  any  ac- 
tion is  taken  on  legislation  to  provide  for 
an  elective  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands that  the  Congress  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  existing  electoral  and  legis- 
lative practices  of  the  islands. 

I  also  draw  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  remarks  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  which  appeared 
in  the  daily  Record  of  January  17  on 
pages  A125,  A126,  and  A127. 

The  report  follows: 

CARiBBEAir  Report, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  January  17, 1967 
Hon.  John  P.  Satix)r, 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives,   Washington. 

D.C. 

Deah  Mr.  Satlor:   Like  most  Joumallsta. 

we  are  always  deUghted  to  uncover  scandal. 

but  we  were  really  shocked  by  the  reports  of 

the    elections    in   the   U.S.   Virgin   Islands. 

With  decisions  in  the  offing  on  the  Elected 

Governors  Bill,  and  In  hght  of  the  general 

financial  relationship  of  the  IsUnds  to  the 

mainland,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  closer  look 

shoiUd   be   taken   at  the  existing  electoral 

and  legislative  practices. 

We  hope  that  the  enclosed  issue  of  Carib- 
hean  Report  will  help  to  spur  such  a  study 
and  will  be  of  Interest  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

PHnj.is  Vstaauit, 

Associate  Editor. 

[Prom  Caribbean  Report,  December  1966) 

OtJT-TAMMANTmo    TaMMAMT    HAU, 

The  1966  electtons  in  the  USVI  seem  to 
have  hit  an  all-time  high  for  charges  of 
fraud,  free  beer  at  the  polls,  voting  by  dead- 
men,  minors,  and  psychiatric  Izunates.  Here- 
with, a  special  report  from  our  VI  ccsre- 
spondent: 

The  political  spoils  system  in  the  VI  would 
make  old  Boss  Tweed  green  vrtth  envy.  Gov- 
ernor Palewonsky's  statements  that  the  VI 
now  has  a  two-party  system  are  only  for 
Washington's  consumption.  Except  for  two 
candidates,  the  Victory  "66  coalition  that  op- 
posed Pale  and  his  Mortar  and  Pestle  (or 
Unity)  Democrats  were  all  registered  Demo- 
crats of  established  standing.  And  the  two 
Republicans  went  down  to  defeat. 

Pale's  electoral  strength  came  from  a  tre- 
mendous roster  of  unsophisticated  govern- 
ment employees.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  the 
VI  has  the  highest  number  of  employees  on 
government  payroU  of  any  of  the  states  or 
territories.  These  totally  imquallfled  persons 
spend  most  of  their  time  running  their  own 
businesses  or  shops,  whUe  regularly  collecting 
paychecks  solely  for  their  "services"  for  the 
Mortar  and  Pestle  Party. 

Among  the  "services"  they  rendered  in  last 
month's  balloting  were  these :  In  St.  Thomas 
the  Election  Board  counted  057  more  votes 
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cast  than  the  nTimber  reported  hy  the  Elec- 
tion Supervisor.  A  decisive  number  ol  bal- 
lots In  close  races  were  discarded  as  "spoiled." 
Coalition  pcurty  challengers  charge  election 
officials  themselves  disfigured  ballots  with 
holes  or  pencil  smudges  when  the  opposition 
tally  ran  uncomfortably  high.  Four  coali- 
tion nominees,  Bertha  Boschulte,  Ron  de 
Lugo,  Omar  Brown,  and  Len  Stein,  promptly 
petitioned  for  recounts,  but  to  no  one's  sur- 
prise, the  new  canvass  confirm.ed  the  original 
victors.  A  two-page  ad  In  the  November  15 
VI  Daily  News  notes  that,  after  falling  to  con 
the  District  Court  of  Appeals  Into  upholding 
the  "loyalty  oath,"  Pale's  Mortar  and  Pestle 
boys  proceeded  to  fancy  up  the  ballots.  The 
coalition  of  13  Democrats  and  2  Republicans 
were  Jointly  listed  on  the  ballot  as  "Republi- 
cans." The  Reg\Uar  M  &  P  Dems  had  their 
insignia  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ballot 
with  photos  of  both  JFK  and  Johnson,  and 
the  words:  "Let  us  continue."  By  marking 
this  party  symbol  (or  the  unadorned  eagle 
for  the  "Republicans"),  a  person  could  vote 
a  straight  ticket.  Since  there  was  no  clue 
that  this  was  the  significance  of  the  symbols, 
It  iB  not  Improbable  that  many  voters 
thought  that  they  were  indicating  a  party 
preference,  as  in  a  primary,  rather  than 
nullifying  votes  cast  for  split  tickets  on  the 
ballot's  upper  portion.  Tet,  the  day  after 
the  elections,  Pale  boasted  that  "the  choice 
between  candidates  and  parties  was  clearly 
understood."  Shades  of  DuvaUer  and  his 
similar  maneuver  in  the  last  Haitian  elec- 
tion. 

Conclusion:  Despite  the  statements  by  the 
Governor  and  his  M  &  P  associates  that 
"now  we  are  mature  enough  to  elect  our  own 
governor,"  there  is  room  for  doubt.  In  this 
election,  they  demonstrated  the  maturity  of 
teen-age  hoodlums  while  splitting  the  loot 
of  their  first  heist.  The  basic  cause  of  the 
lack  of  efficiency  and  integrity  In  the  VI  gov- 
ernment Is  that  the  governorship  Is  a  polit- 
ical plum. 

Now  firmly  ensconced  in  office,  VI  law- 
makers have  voted  themselves  pay  raises  of 
$3,000,  an  Increase  of  50  per  cent — ^making 
the  total  take  for  this  part-time  job  99,000 
per  year,  plus  the  regular  $1,800  for  expenses. 


received  increased  public  support,  and 
recently  it  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  U5.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Commission,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  will  be  composed  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  representatives  from 
government,  business,  labor,  and  educa- 
tion. After  reviewing  the  various  man- 
agement techniques  and  the  public  prob- 
lems requiring  solution,  the  Commission 
will  then,  in  a  final  report,  set  forth  a 
specific  plan  for  attaining  our  national 
goals  economically  and  expeditiously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  modernize  cur  management 
methods.  The  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on,  Public  Manage- 
ment is  the  necessary  first  step. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSPEILD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  increased  air  pollution,  the 
growth  of  substandard  housing  in  urban 
areas,  and  the  mounting  rate  of  traffic 
jams  on  our  highways  and  in  our  cities, 
are  typical  of  the  major  national  prob- 
lems requiring  prompt  and  effective  cor- 
rective action.  To  accomplish  such 
action,  outdated  methods  of  manage- 
ment will  not  suffice.  I  believe  that,  just 
as  the  modern  methods  of  management, 
such  as  system  analysis,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully applied  m  the  defense  and  space 
efforts,  they  could  be  usefully  applied  in 
other  public  programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse],  in  proposing  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Commission  on  Public 
Management,  to  seek  the  best  techniques 
for  managing  the  public's  business. 
Since  this  bill  was  first  Introduced  In  the 
last  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  It  has 


ABANDONING  PATRONAGE  IN 
POSTAL  APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  and  \Tritten  about  the 
problems  of  our  post  office  system — the 
extraordinary  number  of  complaints, 
misdeliveries,  nondeliveries,  delays,  and 
backups,  all  of  which  have  led  to  a 
marked  increase  in  complaints  to  most 
public  officials.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  simple  Inconvenience,  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  Is  not  a  segment  of  the  economy 
which  does  not  In  some  measure  rely  on 
the  mails,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  situ- 
ation when  the  material  and  mental  re- 
sources of  the  present  administration 
cannot  meet  the  administrative  and  me- 
chanical problems  of  moving  the  mail 
from  the  city  to  the  suburbs  or  vice  versa 
overnight  or  even  within  two  nights  or, 
for  that  matter,  many  times  even  in  a 
week. 

I  strongly  believe,  as  I  have  stated  re- 
peatedly, that  the  elimination  of  the 
patronage  system  governing  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  would  provide,  over 
a  period  of  time,  a  needed  improvement 
In  the  postal  service  and  a  sound  incen- 
tive for  career  employees  In  the  postal 
service. 

The  following  statement  by  J.  Edward 
Day,  president  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  League  and  fbrmer  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
policy  statement  of  the  organization 
which  Mr.  Day  heads,  discuss  this  ques- 
tion. The  statement,  I  believe,  presents 
a  concise  argument  for  the  Inclusion  of 
postmasters  In  the  existing  merit  system. 

The  House  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  the  Honorable 
Gerald  Ford,  felt  this  to  be  such  a  seri- 
ous problem  that  he  commented  on  it 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  speech  last 
week.    Mr.  Ford  stated: 

We  believe  the  Post  Office  Department 
shoiild  be  taken  out  of  politics  from  top  to 
bottom.  Republicans  (avor  selecting  all 
Postmasters  on  merit  alone. 

The  civil  service  merit  system  has 
value.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  appointment  of  post- 


masters. I  see  no  reason  why  It  should 
not  be  applied  to  the  appointment  of 
postmasters.  The  adoption  of  a  more 
businesslike  and  orderly  approach  to  the 
selection  of  postmasters  might  very  well 
be  the  first  step  in  adopting  a  more 
businesslike  and  orderly  approach  to  the 
movement  of  the  mail. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  this  proposal,  which 
I  am  reintroducing  today.  Although 
I  introduced  a  similar  bill  In  the  89th 
Congress,  unfortunately  no  action  was 
scheduled,  no  hearings  were  held  on  it. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  measure  will  be 
considered  promptly. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

PoucT  Statement — Abandoning  Patbonagi 
IN  Postal  Appointments 

The  United  States  Post  Office  is  one  of  the 
world's  best  managed  operations.  Like  every 
modem  organization.  It  is  faced  with  prob- 
lems that  impair  its  ability  to  give  the  best 
possible  service.  One  serious  deterrent  to 
the  Post  Office's  drive  for  quEility  Is  the 
archaic,  inefficient  system  of  appointing 
Postmasters  and  rural  letter  carriers  through 
the  old  fashioned  patronage  system.  Since 
1881  the  National  Civil  Service  League  haa 
promoted  government  efficiency  through 
modern  merit  systems  of  employment  free 
from  patronage  and  spoils.  We  believe  the 
time  is  past  due  to  rid  the  Federal  govern- 
ment of  this  last  great  pool  of  patronage 
appointments.  We  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  serious  public  discussion  of  how 
the  postal  service  can  be  further  Improved 
by  establishing  a  true  merit  system  of  Post- 
master  and  rural  letter  carrier  appoint- 
ments. We  welcome  comments  and  help  In 
this  public  service  effort.  (J.  Edward  Day, 
President.  National  Civil  Service  League.) 

The  National  Civil  Service  League  at  this 
time  once  again  forcefully  reiterates  Its  long- 
standtog  call  for  the  elimination  of  the  his- 
toric patronage  system  governing  the  ap- 
pointment of  postmasters  and  rural  letter 
carriers  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
League  urges  elimination  of  the  archaic  prac- 
tices of  political  appointment  In  the  belief 
that  the  public  climate  is  receptive  to  this 
long  overdue  reform  and  in  the  conviction 
that  the  general  drive  for  efficiency  and 
economy  of  Federal  operations,  sparked  by 
President  Johnson,  Is  uniquely  applicable  to 
the  multi-million  dollar  post  office  opera- 
tions. 

At  no  time  has  the  postal  service  been 
faced  with  such  critical  public  evaluation 
of  its  performance  in  delivering  the  malls. 
Technical  Improvements  have  been  and  are 
being  made;  but  significantly  contributing 
to  the  problem  is  the  system  of  political  pre- 
ferment which  impairs  the  development  of 
a  corps  of  postal  managers  fully  qualified 
for  the  high  level  managerial  competence 
called  for  by  one  of  the  world's  largest  enter- 
prises. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nation's  political 
and  commercial  life,  the  mall  was  the  sole 
organized  system  of  communication  and 
local  post  offices  a  few  miles  apart  repre- 
sented virtually  the  only  outpost  of  Federal 
Government  In  vast  reaches  of  the  nation. 
Then  the  appointment  of  the  postmaster  by 
political  favor  could  be  rationalized  with  the 
argument  that  there  was  a  need  to  bring 
government  closer  to  the  people  through  a 
local  representative  of  the  dominant  {)olltl- 
cal  party. 

However,  the  expansion  of  the  Federal 
services  in  many  fields  and  to  all  sectors 
of  the  country  as  well  as  the  demand  for 
superior  managerial  talent  In  postal  admin- 
istration makes  the  opportunistic  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  through  a  system  of 
political  preference  totally  obsolete.  More- 
over, in  the  light  of  contemporary  demands 
for  postal  service,  the  present  system  of  post- 
master appointment — upon  political  advice 
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with  confirmation  by  the  Senate — Is  no 
longer  responsive  either  to  postal  or  political 
considerations  and  no  longer  serves  the  Re- 
public well.  The  time  for  lU'gent  reform  is 
already  decades  behind  us. 

HISTORICAL    BACKCROI7NS 

As  President-elect  In  1860,  the  first  prob- 
lem Abraham  Lincoln  tackled  wafi  which 
newspaper  publisher  In  Chicago  would  be 
named  postmaster.  Publicly  acknowledged 
and  accepted  at  that  time  was  the  under- 
standing that  the  publisher  who  backed  the 
right  candidate  would  be  offered  the  local 
postmastership  as  his  reward.  Times  have 
changed,  yet  the  system  of  appointment 
based  on  the  same  relationship  of  local  poli- 
tics to  postal  patronage  has  survived  through 
today. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  postmaster. 
as  the  only  political  appointee,  was  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  many  communities. 
That  he  was  appointed  by  the  Incumbent 
administration  and  served  a  quasi-political 
local  role  far  beyond  delivery  of  the  mail  was, 
though  Inefficient,  consonant  with  the  Jack- 
sonian  concept  of  spoils  and  consistent  with 
the  practices  of  local  political  power  struc- 
tures. 

*t  that  time  the  professional  demands  of 
his  Job  were  small  and  the  political  demands 
were  large.  There  was  no  other  department 
of  the  government  which  provided  a  Fed- 
eral presence  in  local  communities.  Further- 
more, the  political  role  of  the  postmaster 
evolved  in  an  era  in  which  every  significant 
Federal  position,  including  that  of  top  mili- 
tary leadership,  was  filled  by  political  pre- 
ferment. Since  1883,  however,  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  civil  service  reform  move- 
ment, all  this  has  changed  and  the  concept 
of  merit  in  the  public  service  has  now  be- 
come an  accepted  and  cherished  component 
of  our  governmental  structure.  Our  Fed- 
eral civil  service  has  become  renowned  for 
the  range  of  Its  services  and  the  expertise 
of  its  personnel. 

Tet,  by  a  strange  quirk  of  fate  and  time, 
the  great  civil  service  refinements  of  the  early 
twentieth  century  bypassed  the  postmaster. 
As  government  and  the  postal  system  grew  In 
complexity  and  Importance,  the  postmaster 
remained  in  a  sacrosanc  back  water.  By  the 
mid-20's.  Postmaster  General  Hays  could  rec- 
ognize the  incongruity  of  the  purely  political 
appointee  named  In  the  tradition  of  local 
patronage  but  no  longer  responsive  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Job.  It  wasn't  until 
1937,  however,  that  the  increasingly  complex 
postal  operation  persuaded  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress,  albeit  with 
some  reluctance,  to  move  In  the  direction  of 
reform. 

The  resultant  Ramspeck-O'Mahoney  Act 
placed  all  postmasters  under  the  coverage 
of  civil  service  once  they  had  received  Sen- 
ate confirmation.  This  represented  some 
ostensible  advance.  Yet  the  practical  effect 
was  to  continue  the  anachronism  of  the  po- 
litical postmaster  wholly  alien  to  a  modem 
management  environment. 

THE  present  situation 

The  accepted  current  system  for  appolnt- 
hig  postmasters  is  not  widely  known.  In 
essence,  the  system  superimposes  political 
advice  and  preference  upon  the  examination 
&nd  qualification  standards  which  generally 
apply  to  Federal  civil  service  positions. 

Under  the  Ramspeck-O'Mahoney  Act  en- 
acted in  1938,  postmasters  of  the  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  class  are  selected  under  civil 
•ervlce  procedures  with  appointment  by  the 
President  upon  confirmation  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Thus,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion is  responsible  for  developing  registers 
of  qualified  applicants  through  open  com- 
petition for  the  position  of  local  postmaster. 
The  Commission  haa  centralized  poet  office 
examination  functions  In  Its  Postal  Ezam- 
ihing  Division.  When  a  poetmaster  vacan- 
cy occurs,   written   examinations   are   given 
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for  filling  positions  in  PFS  levels  6  through 
9.  For  PFS  level  10  and  above,  representing 
the  larger  communities,  the  competitive  ex- 
amination Is  unviTltten  and  consists  of  a 
rating  of  the  candidate's  experience  and 
qualifications  against  the  established  qual- 
ification standards,  with  verification  of  the 
applicants'  claims  in  their  applications. 
Following  the  rating  process,  the  names  of 
the  top  three  eliglbles  are  certified  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  who  is  authorized  to 
select  one  of  these  subject  to  veterans'  pref- 
erence provisions.  The  Postmaster  General 
recommends  formal  appointment  by  the 
President,  who  transmits  his  nominations 
for  confirmation  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  This 
description  represents  the  formal  proce- 
dure— what  actually  happens  outside  formal 
civil  service  channels  is  another  story. 

It  Is  the  requirement  for  Senate  confirma- 
tion which  draws  the  whole  business  of  ap- 
pointing postmasters  into  the  political 
crena.  The  key  to  the  procedure  for  select- 
ing postmasters  is  the  "advisor"  system, 
which  is  in  no  way  sanctioned  or  even  rec- 
ognized in  law  but  which  governs  the  proc- 
ess as  surely  as  If  it  were  written  Into  the 
statutes.  The  advisor  system  rests  on  long 
tradition  and  historic  precedent.  The  sa- 
lient point  here  is  that  in  de  facto  terms  the 
advisor  selects  the  local  postmaster  with  the 
whole  civil  service  procedure  representing 
little  more  than  a  facade  of  false  respect- 
ability. 

A  carefully  accurate  and  up-to-date  list 
of  advisors  is  maintained  In  the  Office  of 
the  Postmaster  General.  Usually  the  advisor 
is  the  local  Congressman  of  the  dominant 
party.  By  historic  privilege,  he  reserves  the 
right  to  "appoint"  the  local  postmaster. 
Should  the  opposition  party  be  in  local 
power,  then  the  advisor  Is  a  member  of  the 
majority  party — a  Senator,  a  State  or  County 
Chairman,  or  perhaps  the  Governor.  Who- 
ever the  advisor  may  be,  by  well  accepted 
political  agreement,  his  word  is  law  In  this 
sphere  and  all  other  parties  are  bound  to 
support  the  choice  of  the  advisor. 

Thus,  when  a  vacancy  occurs  In  a  post- 
mastership  by  resignation,  retirement  or 
death,  the  first  one  likely  to  know  Is  the 
local  county  chairman  of  the  political  party 
then  in  power  In  Washington.  Sometimes 
the  local  chairman  bears  directly  from  the 
Post  Office,  however  Informally,  or  if  the  out- 
going postmaster  is  of  the  same  political 
faith,  the  chairman  may  weU  be  alerted  long 
before  the  established  postal  authorities  are 
aware  that  there  will  be  a  vacancy.  The 
district  Congressman,  Senators  and  other  po- 
litical leaders  In  the  state  then  get  the  word 
fast.  Ultimately,  the  notice  of  a  vacancy 
filters  through  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion by  way  of  official  poet  office  channels. 

A  strangely  schizophrenic  pattern  then  fol- 
lows. On  the  one  hand,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment arranges  for  an  examination  VTlth 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  Is  con- 
cerned with  matters  of  qualification  stand- 
ards, nature  of  the  examination,  veterans' 
preference,  and  the  like.  At  the  same  time, 
the  local  political  organization  is  deeply 
locked  in  negotiations  over  the  recommenda- 
tion it  shall  make  to  the  designated  Congres- 
sional advisor,  who  In  turn  will  Impart  the 
distilled  wisdom  of  this  procedure  to  the 
Post  Office  as  governing  the  ultimate  selec- 
tion. These  decision-makers  unfortunately 
give  but  scant  attention  to  the  civil  service 
standards  being  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  Civil  Service 
Conmilssion. 

A  Whole  lexicon  of  euphemistic  Jargon  has 
grown  up  to  obscure  the  formal  procedvire. 
First,  obviously,  an  acting  postmaster  must 
be  named  while  the  formalities  of  civil  serv- 
ice selection  procedures  are  being  pursued. 
The  advisor,  in  fact,  names  the  temporary 
postmaster  and  there  Is  no  requirement  that 
be  meet  any  qualification  standards  because 
of  the  temporary  nature  of  his  appointment. 


But  now  begins  the  procedure  of  examina- 
tions solemnly  conducted,  often  In  some  em- 
barrassment by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Thus,  the  permanent  postmaster  will  be 
chosen  from  among  the  first  three  in  a  com- 
petitive examination  unless,  despite  the 
Hatch  Act,  a  career  employee  has  achieved 
sufficient  political  stature  to  be  recommended. 
It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  whole  charade 
begins,  turning  the  formal  civil  service 
process  into  a  mockery.  For,  whUe  the  choice 
will  be  maule  among  the  top  three  in  the 
examination,  it  becomes  clear  quite  early 
that  the  political  advisor  will  make  that 
choice. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  devices  for 
making  sure  that  the  politically  favored  can- 
didate finally  gets  the  post. 

Sometimes  tne  examination  has  to  be  given 
more  than  once  over  a  long  period  of  time  be- 
cause available  "advice"  cannot  recommend 
any  of  those  who  emerged  from  the  examina- 
tion among  the  top  three. 

New  examinations  are  called  for  on  tech- 
nical grounds  until  the  "right"  name  shows 
up. 

Sometimes  postal  delivery  areas  have  to  be 
redrawn  to  assure  the  eligibility  for  examina- 
tion of  the  person  who,  predictably,  will  be 
the  beneficiary  of  the  proper  advice — or,  con- 
versely, to  eliminate  the  better  qualified  in- 
dividuals. 

Sometimes  the  acting  postmaster,  already 
politically  endorsed,  Is  in  office  for  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time  for  his  experience  as  an 
Incumbent  to  boost  him  into  the  top  three 
on  a  subsequent  examination  so  that  once 
again  advice  can  be  pertinent. 

The  entire  procedure,  remarkable  In  Its 
cynicism  and  even  more  remarkable  In  Its 
transparency,  often  goes  on  for  many  months. 
Finally,  the  advisor's  recommendation,  grate- 
fully received  by  a  Post  Office  Department 
whose  local  office  has  been  in  a  state  of  in- 
efficient turmoil  during  this  entire  tedious 
process,  finally  appears  on  a  long  list  of 
names  which  goes  to  the  White  House.  From 
there  the  nomination  goes  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President's  nominations  are  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  which  in  turn  reports  the 
names  of  the  nominees  to  both  Senators  from 
the  subject  states.  At  this  point  Senatorial 
courtesy  takes  over  and  no  further  move  Is 
made  on  the  President's  nominations  until 
both  Senators  give  notification  that  they 
have  no  objection  to  any  of  the  recommended 
postmasters  in  their  states.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator of  the  dominant  party,  prior  to  his  no 
objection  clearance,  will  refer  the  particular 
nominee  to  the  advisor,  who  is  likely  to  be 
his  colleague  in  the  other  House.  This  serves 
as  a  double  check,  and  the  Senator  does  not 
release  the  name  until  he  Is  satisfied  that 
the  person  on  the  President's  list  is  actually 
the  selectee  of  the  Congressman  or  other 
advisor.  This  solidifies  the  whole  process  and 
gives  absolute  assurance  as  to  the  political 
reliability  of  the  nominee. 

FinaUy,  the  entire  Senate  of  the  United 
States  votes  on  the  nominee  who  has  been 
so  scrupulously  selected  by  his  political  peers. 
With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
a  postmaster  has  now  been  chosen.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  results,  after  all  this  passage 
of  time  and  slow  grinding  of  mills,  all  too 
often  give  the  postal  establishment  a  local 
manager  far  less  qualified  than  standard  civil 
service  procedures  could  provide  In  much 
less  time,  at  much  less  expenditure,  and  with 
far  less  theatrics. 

DEFICIENCIES   OT  THE   PRESENT  SYSTEM 

Not  surprisingly,  the  postmaster  selected 
In  this  fashion  is  something  short  of  the 
complete  product  of  the  civil  service  struc- 
ture. Once  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  he 
automatically  achieves  full  dvll  service 
status.  All  of  the  fringe  benefits,  retirement 
advantages,  and  similar  emoluments  which 
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the  majority  of  public  servants  earn  through 
the  years  of  their  progress  through  the 
ranks  become  bis  by  flat.  His  clvU  service 
tenure  rights  protect  him  from  dismissal 
except  for  deficiencies  of  character  or  per- 
formance under  civil  service  procedures. 

The  present  system  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  whole  concept  of  merit  In  government 
employment.  There  Is  simply  no  assurance 
that  the  best  or  near  best  Is  finally  chosen 
for  the  Job. 

The  system  has  the  potential  for  operat- 
ing as  a  depressant  on  the  morale  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  many  devoted,  able  and  experi- 
enced subordinate  postal  ofiicers  In  local 
centers.  They  cannot  aspire  to  the  top  of 
the  hierarchy  In  the  local  office  because  this 
post  Is  reserved  for  political  appointment. 
Thus,  an  artificial  celling  is  Imposed  on  op- 
portiuilties  for  advancement  except  in  those 
occasional  instances  where  a  subordinate  em- 
ployee gains  political  favor  and  is  the  recip- 
ient of  political  preferment. 

The  system  contributes  to  a  political,  non- 
professional atmosphere  that  tends  to  dis- 
cotirage  young,  vigorous  talent  from  malc- 
ing  careers  In  the  postal  service.  Bright 
young  men  rarely  consider  seeking  appoint- 
ment In  the  Post  Office  Department.  Yet 
this  Is  precisely  the  type  of  person  the  De- 
partment reqiilres.  The  available  pool  of 
talent  shrinks  yearly. 

The  system  fosters  a  political  climate  in 
the  post  offices  of  our  local  conmiunitles  with 
postal  employees  tending  to  assume  a  colora- 
tion of  political  activity  sharply  different 
from  their  civil  service  associates  In  other 
departments.  Not  only  does  the  postmaster 
enter  the  career  service  through  a  back  door 
in  the  system,  but  the  manner  of  his  selec- 
tion erodes  the  prestige  of  the  service  among 
the  largest  single  group  of  classified  em- 
ployees In  the  government. 

The  system  absorbs  the  time  of  high  offi- 
cials who  should  be  concerned  with  operat- 
ing problems  rather  than  devoting  excessive 
energy  In  the  endless  negotiation  and  maneu- 
vering Incident  to  tbe  processefl  of  political 
conciliation.  Even  the  President  Is  not  Im- 
mune to  these  drains  on  his  precious  time. 
The  system  places  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion In  the  anomalous  position  of  participat- 
ing in  a  travesty  on  the  concept  of  merit  in 
public  employment. 

It  may  be  further  noted  that  on  occasion 
politically  appointed  postmasters  with  strong 
and  active  political  backing  tend  to  feel  they 
can  resist  supervision  by  headquarters  supe- 
riors. This  Is  particularly  true  since  the 
creation  during  the  past  decade  of  regional 
offices  staffed  with  career  personnel.  Such 
conflict  of  loyalties  clearly  impairs  good  man- 
agement. 

One  further  problem  of  vital  Importance 
deserves  mention:  The  statutes  impose  a  res- 
idence requirement  on  the  appointment  of 
all  postmasters.  This  automatically  requires 
that  only  local  residents  can  be  considered 
for  any  postmaster  vacancy.  Thus,  the  sys- 
tem does  not  permit  flexible  utilization  and 
advancement  of  those  postmasters  who, 
whatever  the  defects  of  the  political  appoint- 
ment process,  prove  In  fact  to  be  capable 
postal  administrators.  They  cannot  be  ad- 
vanced to  higher  responsibilities  by  transfer 
to  another  large  city  imder  present  statutory 
limitations  which  were  originally  put  In  the 
law  to  protect  the  right  of  political  designa- 
tion by  tbe  local  party. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  advisor 
system  described  earlier  for  postmasters  Is 
used  in  selections  to  fill  vacancies  among  the 
35,000  rural  letter  carriers  even  though  no 
Senate  confirmation  is  Involved.  While  these 
men  do  not  have  management  responsibilities 
and  the  qualifications  are  different  from 
those  of  postmasters,  tbe  retention  of  polit- 
ical selection  Is  an  anachronism  which  baA  no 
place  In  the  Federal  ftersonnel  system.  The 
League,  therefore,  strongly  urges  the  end  of 
the  advisor  system  for  rural  letter  carriers 
as  well  as  postmasters. 


THX    MYTH    OF   POSTAL   PAtHONAGE    AS  A   SOTTRCE 
or  POLmCAL  BTRKNCTH 

The  sanctity  of  the  patronage  system  ap- 
plying to  postmasters  has  been  passed  from 
Congressman  to  Congreseman  and  from  party 
to  party  with  all  the  untouchablllty  of  a 
graven  tablet.  Both  Its  ethics  and  its  effec- 
tiveness in  practical  political  terms  have  been 
little  discussed.  Yet  the  notion  that  the 
right  to  name  local  pastmasters  and  rural 
letter  carriers  represents  aJi  undeniable 
source  of  political  strength  to  political  lead- 
ers Is  distinctly  a  myth. 

Thus,  the  modern,  sophisticated  politician 
knows  that  the  patronage  system  often  cre- 
ates enemies  of  those  who  do  not  succeed  in 
getting  one  of  the  few  plums  the  system  of- 
fers. Even  the  favored  appointee  may  become 
an  Ingrate  and  the  whole  system  often  opens 
rifts  In  party  ranks.  To  name  one  of  the 
best  as  Postmaster,  the  party  sacrifices  his 
talent  under  the  strict  dictates  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  To  name  less  than  their  best,  the  party 
runs  the  risk  of  identlflcatlon  with  a  local 
post  office  performing  under  second  rate  man- 
agement. 

The  subterfuges  and  anomalies  of  the  pres- 
ent advisory  charade  are  becoming  apparent 
to  an  increasing  number  of  Congressmen. 
Many  are  now  side  stepping  their  advisory 
role.  They  either  seek  a  career  man  to  rec- 
ommend or  make  an  effort  to  put  the  burden 
on  the  Poet  Office  with  a  truly  open  com- 
petitive examination.  But  at  the  local  level 
the  tradition  dies  harder.  It  is  the  local  or 
county  political  organization  of  both  parties 
as  well  as  the  member  of  Congress  who  must 
be  sold  on  reform. 

Another  disadvantage  of  the  present  system 
concerns  the  diversion  of  legislative  time 
entailed.  While  the  total  time  devoted  to 
postmaster  confirmation  in  the  Senate — two 
floor  actions  and  a  single  committee  action 
on  each  group  of  nominees — seems  relatively 
brief,  the  assumption  la  deceptive.  Approxi- 
mately one  postmasterihlp  in  every  sixteen 
becomes  vacant  annually.  For  each,  the  Con- 
greslonal  advisor  and  his  staff  devote  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  In  correspondence 
with  applicants,  with  the  Post  Office,  and 
with  their  local  political  organizations. 
Often  trips  and  conferences  at  home  and  with 
party  officials  go  on  for  weeks  and  not  In- 
frequently for  months.  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  postal  committees  who 
have  a  policy  role  in  all  aspects  of  the  ca- 
reer service  become  the  focal  point  of  ad- 
visory pressxire.  This  deep  and  continual 
Involvement  of  Congressional  committees  and 
their  staffs  in  postmaster  patronage  not  only 
consumes  much  of  their  time  but  also  a  nega- 
tive effect  on  the  credltabiUty  of  the  same 
personnel  as  guardians  of  the  career-merit 
concept. 

For  aU  these  reasone — the  myth  of  po- 
litical advantage,  the  inordinate  diversion  of 
time,  and  the  growing  realization  of  the 
need  for  top  management  strength — there  is 
a  mounting  readiness  la  the  Congress  for  re- 
form on  tills  front.  We  are  particularly  en- 
couraged by  the  recent  strong  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress,  co-ch»lred  by  Senator  Mike 
Monroney  of  OiUahoma,  that  the  patronage 
system  applying  to  postmasters  and  rural 
mail  carriers  be  finally  and  unequivocally 
abandoned.  Many  other  legislators  have 
submitted  bills  to  this  end. 

RECOMMEHDATIONS 

The  entire  history  of  the  civil  service,  the 
postal  establishment  and  the  political  sys- 
tem demands  the  elimination  of  this  throw- 
back to  the  last  century.  The  following 
steps  are  basic  essentials  to  effecting  the 
elimination  of  the  political  appointment  of 
postmasters  and  improving  postal  manage- 
ment: 

(1)  Repeal  of  the  statutory  requirement 
for  confirmation  of  postmasters  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  abandonment  of  the  advisor 
process. 


(2)  Provision  for  appointment  to  postmas- 
ter rank  exclusively  through  the  merit  sys- 
tem based  on  open  competitive  oi  promo- 
tional examination  conducted  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

(3)  Elimination  of  tbe  resident  require- 
ment and  granting  limited  authority  to 
transfer  Incumbent  postmasters  to  other 
pHJst  offices. 

(4)  Elimination  of  the  advisor  system  for 
appointing  rural  letter  carriers  and  selection 
strictly  through  civil  service  merit  proce- 
dures. 

The  ultimate  tragedy  of  the  postmaster 
system  today  Is  its  simple  failure  to  produce 
the  kind  of  person  the  post  office  most  needs. 
We  urge  the  President  to  initiate  and  the 
Congress  to  enact  these  long  overdue  reforms. 


FARMERS  SAY  "CEASE  AND  DESIST' 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day joining  with  a  number  of  other  farm- 
State  Representatives  in  sixjnsoring  leg- 
islation calling  on  the  Government  to 
"cease  and  desist"  from  actions  depress- 
ing farm  prices.  Our  congressional  di- 
rective to  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment Instructs  the  Government  to  use 
various  legislative  authorities  to  improve 
farm  prices  and  to  build  a  strong,  viable 
market  economy  for  agriculture. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  one  I  introduced 
in  the  last  session  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  Government  should 
ts^e  no  action  whatsoever  which  would 
prevent  farm  prices  from  rising  to  full 
parity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  from  the 
recent  Department  of  Defense  order  call- 
ing for  butter  substitutes  in  military  ra- 
tions that  the  administration  is  still  at- 
tempting to  hold  down  farm  prices.  Sev- 
eral of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  ear- 
lier  this  month  wrote  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  protesting  this  latest 
butterfat  curtailment. 

Experts  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  dairy  industry  have  indicated  this 
one  Government  action  will  deprive  dairy 
farmers  of  a  market  for  about  50  million 
pounds  of  butter  annually.  Yet  no 
money  is  being  saved,  since  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  is  expected  to 
spend  some  $33  million  to  cover  the  De- 
fense Department's  $28  million  saving. 

At  a  time  the  dairy  Industry  is  beset 
with  skyrocketing  costs  and  income  still 
well  below  parity,  this  kind  of  Govern- 
ment price  manipulation  should  be 
stopped  in  its  tracks. 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  which 
we  are  introducing  today  notes  that 
American  farmers  are  still  being  used  as 
scapegoats  of  inflation  in  spite  of  sta- 
tistics showing  realized  net  farm  income 
will  decline  by  at  least  5  percent  during 
1967. 

The  resolution  lists  10  specific  reasons 
for  the  decline,  including: 

Inflationary  domestic  fiscal  policies 
which  have  increased  farm  production 
costs  19  percent  since  1952; 

Market  price  manipulation  which  has 
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decreased  prices  received  by  farmers  6 
percent  since  1962; 

Dumping  of  huge  quantities  of  grain 
upon  the  domestic  market; 

Increasing  imports  of  raw  sugar,  cheese 
and  other  farm  products  to  lower  do- 
mestic prices; 

Stimulating  increased  production  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  without  adequate 
price  incentives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  this  resolu- 
tion win  receive  earliest  consideration. 
With  farm  parity  at  77  percent,  we  can 
111  afford  more  price-depressing  moves 
by  the  administration. 


THE  CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH 
THE  SOVIET  UNION— AN  ISSUE 
FOR  THE  1968  PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lan- 
DEUM).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AsHBROOK]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  proposals  which 
will  come  before  the  90th  Congress  is  the 
so-called  Consular  Treaty. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  January  23, 
the  U.S.  Senate  began  hearings  on  the 
Consular  Convention  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  the  second  time  in  recent 
years  that  the  Senate  has  considered 
this  measure,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  having  first  approved  it  in 
1965,  but  final  action  by  the  Senate  was 
never  taken. 

I  opposed  the  Consular  Treaty  then, 
and  I  am  more  opposed  than  ever.  It 
borders  on  idiocy  to  appease  Communist 
overlords  in  Moscow  who  are  directly 
and  indirectly  responsible  for  aggres- 
sion, subversion,  and  atrocities,  while  at 
the  same  time  400,000  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam are  trying  to  stem  the  tide  of  Com- 
munist conquest  in  southeast  Asia. 

It  will  be  recEilIed  that  a  statement  by 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  FBI 
provided  the  Impetus  for  much  opposi- 
tion to  the  consular  agreement  and  was 
undoubtedly  a  major  reason  why  the 
measure  was  never  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  for  action.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Hoover,  in  referring  to  the  use  of  official 
personnel  by  the  Soviets  for  intelligence 
purposes,  said: 

Our  Government  is  about  to  allow  them  to 
Mtabllsh  consulates  In  many  parts  of  tbe 
coimtry  which,  of  course,  will  make  our  work 
more  difficult. 

In  addition  to  the  above  statement, 
Mr.  Hoover  at  that  time  referred  again 
to  new  Soviet  consulates  in  a  written 
statement  which  was  included  in  the 
hearings.    The  statement  read: 

Long  seeking  greater  official  representation 
to  the  United  States  which  would  be  more 
widely  spread  over  the  country,  a  cherished 
goal  of  the  Soviet  InteUlgence  services  was 
rwllMd  when  the  United  States  signed  an 
•greement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  1, 
1864,  providing  for  the  reciprocal  establish- 
ment of  consulates  In  our  respective 
countries. 

One  Soviet  intelligence  officer  in  comment- 
tog  on  the  agreement  spoke  of  the  wonderful 
opportunity  this  presented  his  service  and 
ttat  it  would  enable  the  Soviets  to  enhance 
ti»lr  InteUlgence  operations. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  references  to 
Soviet  Intelligence   operations   In    the 


United  States  made  by  Director  Hoover. 
He  referred  to  the  Soviet  "illegal" — deep 
cover — operations  in  the  Uiiited  States 
in  these  words: 

A  growing  problem  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  Soviet  intelligence  services  are  dispatch- 
ing undercover  spies  into  the  United  States. 
These  individuals  have  no  ostensible  con- 
nection with  either  the  official  Soviet  estab- 
lishments or  personnel  in  this  country  nor 
do  they  make  any  overt  contacts  with  their 
foreign  espionage  headquarters.  They  are 
well-trained,  professional  Intelligence  officers 
and  usually  bear  assumed  Identities  and  are 
supplied  with  expertly  fabricated  docvmients 
and  unlimited  funds.  They  enter  the  United 
States  without  difficulty  to  become  assimi- 
lated into  our  population  and,  unless  un- 
covered, eventually  serve  as  the  nucleus  of 
an  extensive  clandestine  espionage  network. 
Their  detection  among  the  more  than  190 
million  people  in  this  country  is  a  counter- 
intelligence problem  of  great  magnitude. 

If  these  statements  by  the  Director  are 
not  sufBcient  evidence  of  the  very  real 
danger  of  Soviet  intelligence  operations 
in  our  country,  one  might  consider  ad- 
ditional information  supplied  by  Mr. 
Hoover  during  these  same  hearings. 
Included  as  vehicles  of  Soviet  intelligence 
action  in  the  United  States  were  the 
East- West  exchange  program,  press  rep- 
resentatives, Amtorg  Trading  Corp.,  and 
personnel  at  the  United  Nations.  In- 
cluded at  the  end  of  these  remarks  is 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Hoover  concerning 
the  above  references. 

Much  has  appeared  In  the  press  in  the 
last  2  weeks  concerning  Inquiiies  made 
by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
Senator  William  Fulbright  regarding 
Mr.  Hoover's  remarks  on  the  proposed 
consular  arrangement  in  1965.  There 
has  been  much  confusion  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Hoover  has  actually  taken  a  stand, 
one  way  or  the  other,  on  the  advisability 
of  the  Consular  Convention.  Any  doubts 
concerning  this  issue  should  have  been 
laid  to  rest  last  Monday  when  Senator 
Karl  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota,  read  into 
the  Record  a  reply  from  Mr.  Hoover  con- 
cerning Mr.  Hoover's  1965  statement. 
In  the  interest  of  clarification  I  am  also 
including  at  the  end  of  these  remarks 
the  texts  of  Senator  Mtjndt's  inquiry  and 
Mr.  Hoover's  reply. 

Of  special  interest  in  this  paragraph 
from  Mr.  Hoover's  letter  of  January  23, 
1967,  to  Senator  Mundt  with  regard  to 
Soviet  intelligence  operations: 

You  asked  whether  these  efforts  by  com- 
munist diplomatic  personnel  still  continue. 
They  most  certainly  do.  Representatives  of 
the  KGB  (Soviet  Ctommittee  of  State  Secu- 
rity) and  the  GRU  (Soviet  Military  InteUl- 
gence Service),  comprising  a  large  segment 
of  the  Soviet  diplomatic  corjM  in  the  United 
States,  are  conducting  an  intensive  campaign 
aimed  at  the  most  sensitive  data  regarding 
our  scientific  and  technical  developments, 
our  mUltary  and  defense  programs  and  the 
future  plans  of  ova  Government. 

To  give  some  Idea  of  the  extent  of 
Soviet  intelligence  action  in  the  United 
States,  there  have  been  since  1957,  28  So- 
viet officials  arrested  or  expelled  for  hav- 
ing attempted  to  engage  In  subversion  or 
espionage  in  our  Nation. 

Couple  this  figure  with  a  listing  of 
court  cases  from  1960  through  1966  in 
which  violations  of  espionage  and  pass- 
port statutes  were  Involved.  Most  of 
those  Involved  were  American  citizens 


who  conspired  with  Soviet  officials  and 
other  Soviet  personnel  for  the  most  part 
in  the  United  States.  The  listing  of  cases 
is  Included  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
Note  the  severity  of  most  of  the  sentences 
meted  out  to  further  appreciate  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  issue. 

These  cases  involve  only  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  the  consular  convention  in- 
volves only  the  Soviet  Union,  particular 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  UJ5.S.R. 
and  not  the  other  Soviet-bloc  countries. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  other  So- 
viet-block coimtries  do  not  engage  in 
similar  activities  in  the  United  States. 
For  instance,  in  1966  Frank  John  Mrkva, 
an  employee  of  the  Department  of  State, 
cooperated  with  the  FBI  when  ap- 
proached by  Jiri  Opatmy,  a  Czech  in- 
telligence agent  assigned  to  the  Czech 
Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C.  Mrkva 
was  requested  to  install  an  electronic 
listening  device  in  a  State  Department 
office.  Opatmy  was  declared  persona 
non  grata  on  July  13,  1966,  and  has  de- 
parted the  United  States.  It  is  an  es- 
tabUshed  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the 
force  that  pulls  the  strings  in  satellite 
countries  and  many  activities  of  agents 
such  as  Opatmy  could  iindoubtedly  be 
traced  to  Communist  masters  in  Moscow. 

The  immensity  of  the  threat  to  our 
national  security  which  is  presented  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  bloc  countries — Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Czechslovakla,  Himgary,  Outer  Mon- 
golia, Poland,  and  Rumania — should  not 
be  underestimated.  Just  last  year,  in 
February,  Mr.  Hoover  again  emphasized 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  faces 
the  FBI  in  coping  with  this  threat: 

The  work  of  the  official  representatives  of 
the  Soviet-bloc  countries  who  are  assigned 
to  the  United  States  is  being  supplemented 
to  an  increasing  degree  by  the  "Ulegal",  deep 
cover  intelligence  agents  who  are  being  dis- 
patched Into  this  country. 

This,  for  example,  may  be  an  Individual 
who  enters  the  country  among  a  group  of 
refugees.  It  might  be  an  individual  who 
enters  as  an  Immigrant.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  might  be  someone  already  in  this  country 
who  was  recruited  here  by  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence services.  For  the  Individual  Just 
arriving  in  tills  country,  he  may  take  no 
overt  action  on  behalf  of  his  foreign  master 
for  many  years,  becoming  well  assimilated 
into  our  way  of  life  in  the  meantime. 

These  individuals  iisually  bear  assimied 
Identities;  are  supplied  with  documents,  usu- 
aUy  false  but  always  expertly  fabricated, 
which  a  person  in  this  country  would  nor- 
mally have  In  his  possession  so  as  to  bolster 
the  assumed  Identity;  and  make  no  open 
contact  with  known  representatives  of  tb» 
foreign  governments  which  they  serve. 

The  detection  of  these  undercover  spies 
constitutes  a  time-consuming,  tedious  in- 
vestigative problem. 

I  continue  to  quote  Director  Hoover  at 
length,  for  Information  of  this  type  is 
usually  unknown  to  even  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable of  American  citizens: 

In  their  intelligence-gathering  operations, 
tbe  Communist-bloc  countries  have  a  seem- 
ingly inexhaustible  supply  of  funds.  In  car- 
rying out  their  relentless  quest,  there  is  virtu- 
ally no  phase  of  our  national  Ufe  which  goes 
unexplored.  A  list  of  material  which  tbey 
seek  woxUd  constitute  a  volxmilnous  catalog 
of  life  in  the  United  States.  The  emphasU, 
of  course,  is  on  scientific,  technological,  mili- 
tary, and  Industrial  data  which  will  strength- 
en the  Soviet  bloc.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, tbey  are  alert  for  any  and  aU  infor- 
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matlon — classlfled  or  iinclasslfled — ^whlch  will 
enable  them  to  weaken  the  United  States 
tbrougb  propaganda  or  subversion. 

As  a  result  of  several  decades  of  develop- 
ment, the  coordinated  esirionage  attack 
against  this  country  by  the  Intelligence  serv- 
ices of  the  Communist  bloc  has  now  reached 
an  Intensity  which  makes  It  the  most  massive 
offensive  of  Its  kind  ever  mounted. 

TT.S.SJI.  PROMISES  BEVIEWEO 

Now,  after  viewing  the  extent  of  Soviet 
Intelligence  and  espionage  activities  in 
the  United  States,  it  would  be  well  to 
review  the  promise  the  Soviets  made  to 
the  United  States  in  the  very  first  agree- 
ment made  between  the  two  countries 
back  in  1933.  Paragraph  2  of  the  letter 
sent  to  President  Roosevelt  by  the  Soviet 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Maxim 
Litvlnoff,  just  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations.  Litvlnoff,  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  promised: 

To  refrain,  and  to  restrain  all  persons  In 
government  service  and  all  organizations  of 
the  Government  or  under  Its  direct  or  Indi- 
rect control,  including  the  organizations  in 
receipt  of  any  financial  assistance  from  it, 
from  any  act  overt  or  covert  liable  in  any 
way  whatsoever  to  Injure  the  tranquillity, 
prosperity,  order  or  security  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  its  territories 
or  possessions,  and  in  particular,  from  any 
act  tending  to  Incite  or  encourage  armed 
intervention,  or  any  agitation  or  propaganda 
having  as  an  aim.  the  violation  of  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  United  States,  Its  ter- 
ritories or  possessions,  or  the  bringing  about 
by  force  of  a  change  In  the  political  or  social 
order  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  or  possessions. 

What  a  huge  Joke  has  been  played  on 
Uncle  Sam,  or  to  put  it  more  exactly — 
Uncle  Sucker.  It  is  distressing  enough 
to  consider  how  we  have  been  deceived 
In  the  past,  but  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
sweeping  this  all  under  the  nig  and  en- 
tering a  new  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  utter  idiocy.  Only  a  soft  and 
appeasing  State  Department,  with  eyes 
closed  to  past  treaty  failures  and  broken 
promises,  would  make  such  a  proposal  as 
the  Consular  Treaty  in  1967. 

The  question  should  not  be  whether 
to  ratify  the  consular  convention,  but 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  Soviet 
activities  referred  to  above  by  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver. Instead  of  ignoring  the  present  sit- 
uation outlined  by  Director  Hoover,  Mr. 
Dean  Rusk  and  the  State  Department 
should  be  talking  to  the  Soviets  about 
their  Soviet  agents  in  the  United  States. 

A    50-TKAB    GOAL   T7NCHANGED 

Another  and  more  basic  question  has 
also  been  ignored  in  considering  the  con- 
sular convention;  namely,  what  is  the 
basic  goal  or  purpose  of  the  Conmiunist 
movement  with  regard  to  the  United 
States  and  other  free  countries  of  the 
world.  For  years  the  Soviets  have  been 
telling  us  that  peace  will  come  to  the 
world  only  after  the  International  Com- 
munist movement  is  in  control  of  every 
nation  on  the  face  of  this  earth.  Many 
choose  to  Ignore  or  explain  away  this 
basic  Soviet  goal.  As  recently  as  Janu- 
ary 4  of  this  year,  the  Communist  leaders 
.  in  Moscow  again  spelled  out  their  goal. 
The  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  Issued 
s  lengthy  statement,  entitled,  "On  Prepa- 
rations for  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
Great  October  Socialist  Revolution." 
which  appeared  In  the  publication  Mos- 


cow News  in  an  English  translation. 
Remembering  that  tihe  Soviet  October 
revolution  initiated  the  greatest  series  of 
blood  baths  ever  visited  upon  mankind 
in  all  recorded  history,  this  quote  from 
the  Central  Committee's  statement  is  a 
warning  for  all  free  men : 

The  October  Revolution  showed  a  way  of 
solving  the  vital  problems  brought  to  the 
fore  by  preceding  world  lilstory:  on  the  future 
of  society,  on  the  nature  of  social  progress, 
on  war  and  peace,  on  the  destinies  of  world 
civilization. 

The  victory  of  the  October  Revolution 
confirmed  the  Leninist  theory  of  socialist 
revolution.  Marxist-Leninist  teaching  had 
been  proved  correct:  on  the  inevitability 
of  the  collapse  of  capitalism  and  its  replace- 
ment by  socialism;  on  the  vanguard  role  of 
the  working  class,  led  by  the  Communist 
Party,  in  the  Revolution  and  in  building  a 
new  society;  on  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat and  Its  role  in  the  struggle  for  the 
victory  of  socialism.       | 

As  any  student  of  communism  knows, 
the  above  reference  to  socialism  is,  in 
Communist  jargon,  another  way  of  say- 
ing communism. 

As  can  be  seen,  then,  from  the  Soviets' 
own  statement,  proclaimed  as  late  as 
January  4  of  this  year,  the  bloody  Oc- 
tober revolution  which  provided  the  im- 
petus for  the  slaughter  of  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  in  various  cotmtries  during 
the  last  50  years,  showed  a  way  of  solving 
vital  world  problems — the  future  ol 
society,  war  and  peace,  and  the  destinies 
of  world  civilization.  The  means  for 
solving  these  problems  is,  of  course 
Lenin's  theory  of  socialist — Communist, 
that  is — revolution.  The  heart  of  their 
drive  is  subversion  and  further  penetra- 
tion of  the  last  real  bastion  of  the  free 
world,  the  United  Stttes  of  America.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  tragedy  Uiat  our  already  dis- 
credited State  Department  advocates 
giving  more  bases  for  subversion  and 
penetration  to  the  UJS.S.R.  in  their  con- 
sular treaty.  The  American  people  must 
be  alerted  to  this  danger  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Although  foreign  policy  can  be  a  very 
complex  area  at  times,  it  doesn't  take  a 
foreign  policy  expert  to  realize  that 
something  is  wrong  when  we  continue  to 
make  concessions  to  a  nation  that  is 
helping  to  kill  American  boys  in  South 
Vietnam.  Surely  It  is  reasonable  to 
consider  the  Soviet  SAM  sites,  the  Soviet 
Migs,  the  Soviet  personnel  and  other 
forms  of  Soviet  help  to  North  Vietnam 
When  we  think  about  further  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  consideration  of  a  consular  con- 
vention is  premature  at  this  time  until 
the  State  Department  explains  to  the 
American  people  (a)  how  we  can  Justify 
the  killing  of  American  boys  in  Vietnam 
with  the  help  of  the  Soviet  Union  while 
at  the  same  time  considering  the  ratifi- 
cation of  another  agreement  with  the 
same  Soviet  Union;  (b)  what  is  going  to 
be  done  about  the  increasing  subversion 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Soviet  Union 
as  described  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover;  (c) 
why  make  more  concessions  to  a  move- 
ment which  is  actively  working  for  the 
collapse  of  capitalism  and  its  replace- 
ment by  communism,  thus  bringing  to 
an  end  the  existence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  as  we  know  it  today. 

I  include  the  documents  heretofore 


referred,  to  be  put  in  the  Record  at  this 

point: 

Exchange  of  Litters  Between  Senator  Kau, 
e.  mttndt  and  director  j.  edgar  hoovq 
IN  Jantjaht  1967,  Regarding  the  Psoposb) 
CoNStn^AR  Convention 

Januart  21, 1967. 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 

Director,   Federal   Bureau   of   Investigation. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Edgar  :  I  am  both  concerned  and  con- 
fused over  the  various  Interpretations  being 
given  to  your  reply  to  the  letter  written  by 
you  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  on  Septem- 
ber 14  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
FBI  on  the  probable  consequences  likely  to 
result  from  ratification  of  the  Consular 
Treaty  now  before  the  United  States  Senate. 
Inasmuch  as  I  am  one  of  the  five  Senators 
alluded  to  by  Secretary  Rusk's  letter  as 
having  in  mind  your  testimony  of  March  4, 
1965  when  we  signed  our  minority  report, 
I  am  understandably  eager  to  know  your 
precise  position  because  the  whole  matter  Ij 
now  again  before  our  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Hearings  wlU  begin  nest 
Monday  morning. 

It  was  my  Interpretation  of  your  views  and 
testimony  when  I  helped  prepare  the  Minority 
Views  which  we  signed  that  you  were  not 
counseling  the  Congress  on  all  possible  rami, 
ficatlons  of  the  so-called  Consular  Treaty  but 
that  as  the  Director  of  the  FBI  charged  with 
protecting  the  Internal  security  of  the  United 
States  you  were  very  properly  pointing  out 
the  Increased  dangers  and  likelihood  of  sub- 
versive actions  by  foreign  conununlsts  If 
they  were  brought  to  this  country  In  In- 
creased numbers  and  granted  extended  im- 
munity. That  was  my  Interpretation  of  your 
views  and  It  remains  so  today  and  I  tee 
nothing  In  the  exchange  of  letters  between 
Secretary  Rusk  and  you  which  either  indi- 
cates you  have  changed  your  views  as  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  March  4  or  that  you  are  retracting 
the  warning  signs  which  you  flashed  about 
the  probability  of  Increased  challenges  to 
our  security  here  in  the  United  States  which 
would  "make  our  (the  FBI's)  work  more 
difficult."  Was  I  in  error  In  my  original  In- 
terpretation of  your  testimony  or  In  the  way 
I  continue  to  Interpret  It  today? 

Specifically  may  I  inquire  of  you: 

(1)  Have  you  In  any  way  changed  your 
views  or  has  any  evidence  developed  sine* 
yovu-  testimony  of  March  4,  1965  to  make  you 
change  your  mind  about  your  testimony  con- 
cerning subversive  actions  by  conununlrt 
diplomats  as  you  related  It  and  the  fact  that 
added  communist  diplomatic  personnel  In 
our  midst  with  extended  immunities  would 
necessarily  "make  your  work  more  difficult" 
In  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  the  FBI? 

(2)  Since  March  4,  1965,  has  there  been  a 
cessation  of  attempts  by  commiinlst  diplo- 
matic personnel  in  this  country  to  engage 
In  acts  of  subversion  or  attempted  espionage? 
Do  these  eSorts  still  continue?  Can  you 
supply  me  a  list  of  these  attempts  as  they  are 
available  for  public  Information,  segregated 
by  calendar  years,  over  the  past  six  to  tea 
years? 

Finally,  Edgar,  let  me  say  that  as  I  read 
the  exchange  of  letters  between  you  and 
Secretary  Rusk,  I  feel  you  have  reiterated 
precisely  the  Interpretation  which  I  placed 
on  your  testimony  at  the  time  I  helped  pre- 
pare our  Minority  Views  for  the  Senate  Com- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  1965,  but  due 
to  the  very  much  expanded  and  incluslm 
Interpretations  being  placed  upon  these  let- 
ters by  some  others,  I  would  like  to  receive 
from  you  a  reply  to  this  letter  and  the  quee- 
tions  presented  so  that  there  can  be  no  mil- 
understanding  on  the  part  of  any  who  an 
concerned. 

Since  our  Senate  Hearings  on  the  Consular 
Treaty  begin  on  Monday  morning,  I  would 
deeply  appreciate  it  If  you  could  have  your 
reply  delivered  by  hand  by  Monday  noon  tf 
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fills  is  possible;  if  not,  the  earlier  X  receive 
the  letter  the  better  opportunity  we  shall 
have  to  keep  the  record  straight  and  clear. 
With  warmest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

ECarl  E.  Mundt, 

(/.S.  Senator. 

Federal  BtrREAtr  of  Investigation, 

UJS.  Department  or  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  23,  1967, 
Hon.  Karl  E.  Mundt, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Karl:  I  have  received  your  letter  of 
January  21,  1967,  In  which  you  advised  that 
jou  are  concerned  and  confused  over  the 
various  interpretations  being  given  to  my 
letter  of  September  16,  1966,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk,  "with  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  FBI  on  the  probable  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  ratification  of  the  Con- 
sular Treaty  now  before  the  United  States 
Senate." 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
FBI  is  the  Investigative  arm  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and,  as  such,  it  Is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  gather  and  report  facts.  The 
FBI  is  not  a  policy-making  agency  and  we 
do  not  express  opinions.  Since  1924,  when 
I  became  Its  Director,  the  FBI  has  refrained 
from  Injecting  Itself  Into  the  area  of  legisla- 
tion. The  Consular  Convention  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  which 
la  now  before  the  United  States  Senate,  is  no 
exception  to  this  long-standing  rule. 

Because  the  Consular  Convention  does  In- 
volve considerations  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  responsibilities  of  the  FBI, 
I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  requesting  the 
following  facts  from  me.  Again  I  emphasize 
that  the  FBI  Is  not  recommending  a  course 
of  action  or  expressing  an  opinion. 

Tou  specifically  Inquired  whether  I  had 
changed  my  views  or  whether  any  evidence 
has  developed  to  make  me  change  my  mind 
about  my  testimony  of  March  4,  1965.  The 
answer  is  an  unequivocal  no. 

During  my  testimony  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
on  March  4,  1965,  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  establishment  of  Soviet  con- 
sulates in  this  country,  "of  coiu-se,  will  make 
our  work  more  difficult."  At  no  point  In  my 
Uarch,  1965,  testimony — nor  following  the 
release  of  that  testimony  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  May,  1965 — did  I 
■tate  or  Imply  that  the  Consular  Convention 
would  impose  any  additional  burdens  of  re- 
iponBibillty  upon  the  FBI  that  we  are  In- 
capable of  handling.  Nor  did  I  express  any 
opinion  concerning  the  matter  of  ratifica- 
tion. The  simple  fact  is  that  the  work  of 
the  FBI  in  combating  Soviet-directed  espio- 
nage activities  In  this  country  has  Increased 
through  the  years  commensurate  with  the 
Increase  in  Soviet  representation  here.  I 
can  also  state  without  equivocation  that 
communist-bloc  diplomatic  establishments 
In  this  country  serve  as  focal  points  for  in- 
telligence operations. 

Tou  Inquired  whether,  since  March  4,  1965, 
there  has  been  a  cessation  of  attempts  by 
communist  diplomatic  personnel  In  this 
country  to  engage  In  acts  of  subversion  or 
attempted  espionage.  The  answer  again  Is 
an  unequivocal  no. 

Tou  asked  whether  these  eSorts  by  com- 
munist diplomatic  personnel  still  continue, 
■niey  most  certainly  do.  Representatives  of 
the  KGB  (Soviet  Committee  of  State  Secu- 
rity) and  the  GRU  (Soviet  Military  Intelli- 
gence Service),  comprising  a  large  segment 
of  the  Soviet  diplomatic  corps  In  the  United 
States,  are  conducting  an  intensive  campaign 
»hned  at  the  most  sensitive  data  regarding 
our  scientific  and  technical  developments, 
our  military  and  defense  programs  and  the 
future  plans  of  our  Qoveriunent. 

You  requested  that  you  be  supplied  with 
s  list  of  attempts  by  communist  diplomatic 
personnel  to  engage  In  acts  of  subversion  or 
attempted  espionage  as  they  are  available  for 


public  Information,  segregated  by  calendar 
years  over  the  past  six  to  ten  years.  In  ac- 
cordance with  your  request,  there  Is  attached 
a  list  of  Soviet  officials  stationed  In  this 
covmtry  who  have  been  arrested  or  expelled 
from  the  United  States  since  January  1,  1957. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Soviet  Officials  Stationed  in  the  United 
States  Who  Have  Been  Arrested  ob 
Expelled  Since  January  1,  1957 

Aleksey  R.  Mallnln,  Employee,  Soviet  Em- 
bassy, Washington,  D.C,  October  31,  1966. 

Valentin  A.  Revln,  Third  Secretary,  Soviet 
Embassy,  Washington,  D.C,  September  1, 
1966. 

Stefan  M.  Kirsanov,  First  Secretary,  Soviet 
Embassy,  Washington,  D.C,  June  1,  1965. 

Boris  V.  Karpovich,  Counselor,  Soviet  Em- 
bassy, Washington,  D.C.  January  7,  1965. 

Vladimir  P.  Grechanin,  Assistant  Military 
Attache,  Washington,  D.C,  December  14, 
1964. 

Aleksandr  V.  Udalov,  Assistant  Air  Attache, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  14,  1964. 

Vasllly  V.  Zadvlnsky,  Military  Attache, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  14,  1964. 

Vladimir  I.  Olenev,  Employee,  Soviet  United 
Nations  Mission,  New  York  City,  October  30, 
1963. 

Yuri  A.  Romashln,  Third  Secretary,  Soviet 
United  Nations  Mission,  New  York  City, 
October  30, 1963. 

Gleb  A.  Pavlov,  Attache,  Soviet  United 
Nations  Mission,  New  York  City,  October  30, 
1963. 

Igor  A.  Ivanov,  Chauffeur,  Amtorg  Trad- 
ing Corporation,  New  York  City,  October  29, 
1963. 

Ivan  D.  Egorov,  Employee,  United  Nations 
Secretariat,  New  York  City,  October  11,  1963. 

Aleksandra  I.  Egorova,  Wife  of  Ivan  D. 
Egorov,  October  11,  1963. 

Gennadiy  G.  Sevastyanov,  Attache,  Soviet 
Embassy,  Washington,  D.C,  July  1.  1963. 

Yevgenl  M.  Prokhorov,  Second  Secretary, 
Soviet  United  Nations  Mission,  New  York 
City,  September  29,  1962. 

Ivan  Y.  Vyrodov,  Third  Secretary,  Soviet 
United  Nations  Mission,  New  York  City,  Sep- 
tember 29, 1962. 

Yuri  V.  Zaitsev,  Attache,  Soviet  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  3,  1962. 

Igor  Y.  Melekh,  Employee,  United  Nations 
Secretariat,  New  York  City,  March  24,  1961. 

Valentin  M.  Ivanov,  First  Secretary,  Soviet 
Embassy,  Washington,  D.C,  August  13,  1960. 

Petr  Y.  Ezhov,  Third  Secretary,  Soviet  Em- 
bassy, Washington,  D.C,  July  22,  1960. 

Vadim  A.  Klrllyuk,  Employee,  United  Na- 
tions Secretariat,  New  York  City,  December 
17,  1959. 

Yevgenly  A.  Zaostrovtsev,  Second  Secretary, 
Soviet  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C,  May  13, 
1959. 

KlrUl  S.  Doronkin,  Employee,  United  Na- 
tions Secretariat,  New  York  City,  January  15, 
1959. 

Nikolai  I.  Kurocbkln,  Third  Secretary, 
Soviet  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C,  June  6, 
1958. 

Gennadiy  F.  Mashkantsev,  Employee, 
Soviet  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C,  AprU  17, 
1957. 

Vladimir  A.  Grusha,  First  Secretary,  Soviet 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  New  York 
City,  March  25,  1957. 

Vasllly  M.  Molev,  Employe,  Soviet  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  25,  1957. 

Yuri  P.  Krylov,  Assistant  Military  Attache, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  14,  1957. 

Other  Means  Used  by  the  Soviet  Union  To 
Bring  Intelligence  Personnel  Into  the 
UNfTED  States  as  CrrED  by  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  in  His  March  4,  1965,  Testi- 
mony Before  a  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee 

East- West  Exchange  Program — ^The  numer- 
ous Soviet  scientific  delegations  which  arrive 


in  the  United  States  to  tour  U.S.  universities 
and  scientific  establishments  invariably  have 
among  their  members  Soviet  scientists  who 
have  been  given  special  assignments  by  the 
KGB.  It  is  established  Soviet  policy  that 
among  such  groups  are  one  or  more  full-time 
KGB  officers  who  are  in  charge  of  the  delega- 
tions. 

Upon  returning,  Soviet  scientists  who  have 
visited  the  United  States  under  the  exchange 
program  are  required  by  the  KGB  to  sub- 
mit comprehensive  reports  on  the  technical 
aspects  of  their  trip.  Including  descriptions 
of  Installations  visited,  research  being  con- 
ducted and  the  status  of  particular  projects. 
They  must  also  submit  reports  concerning 
Americans  contacted  for  possible  future  use 
by  the  KGB. 

Students — As  to  the  students,  many  of  the 
Soviet  exchange  students  attending  colleges 
and  universities  In  the  United  States  are 
utilized  as  agents  by  the  KOB.  Having  the 
responsibility  of  obtaining  any  information 
of  Intelligence  interest,  they  photograph  (or 
deliver  to  their  KGB  superiors  for  photo- 
graphing) documents  and  scientific  papers  to 
which  they  have  access  as  students. 

Of  the  Soviet  students  In  the  United  States 
for  the  school  term  beginning  In  the  faU  of 
1964,  over  20  percent  were  suspected  of  being 
agents  with  specific  KGB  assignments  or 
officers  of  the  Soviet  Intelligence  services. 
Press  representatives — Press  cover  la 
tailored  for  the  Intelligence  work  of  the 
Soviets.  They  are  In  a  business  In  which 
they  are  expected  to  be  where  news  is  devel- 
oping, to  meet  those  persons  having  Inti- 
mate knowledge,  to  ask  questions  and  to 
seek  information. 

As  of  February  1,  1965,  over  half  of  the 
Soviet  nationals  posing  as  press  representa- 
tives in  the  United  States  were  known  to 
be  intelligence  agents. 

Amtorg  Trading  Corp. — Disguising  their 
Intelligence  personnel  as  legitimate  trade 
representatives  has  long  been  a  tactic  of  the 
Soviet  Intelligence  services.  The  official  cover 
utilized  enables  such  persormel  to  travel  ex- 
tensively and  meet  many  persons  associated 
with  fields  of  special  Intelligence  interest. 

Over  half  of  the  Soviet  nationals  employed 
by  the  Amtorg  Trading  Corp.  In  New  York 
City  on  February  1,  1965,  were  known  or 
suspected  to  be  actually  connected  with  the 
Soviet  intelligence  services. 

United  Nations — Fully-  exploiting  their 
diplomatic  Immunity,  freedom  from  travel 
restrictions  and  the  respectability  enjoyed  aa 
members  of  an  International  organization 
dedicated  to  world  peace,  the  Soviet  Intelli- 
gence services  have  continued  to  Increase 
their  use  of  employment  with  the  United 
Nations  as  a  cover  for  their  espionage  per- 
sonnel. 

On  July  1, 1960,  there  were  32  Soviet  official 
personnel  assigned  to  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat.  By  February  1,  1965,  the  n\im- 
ber  had  mounted  to  108,  of  whom  half  were 
agents  or  officers  of  the  Soviet  Intelligence 
services. 

Listing  of  Court  Cases  Involvino  Americam 
Citizens  and  Others  in  Complicity  With 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Violation  of  Es- 
pionage AND  Passport  Statutes  From  1960 
Through  1966 

1.  Igor  Y.  Melekh  and  WUUe  Hlrsch,  In- 
dicted on  three  counts  with  conspiracy  to 
violate  Section  793(a)  (b)  (c)  and  Section  951 
of  Title  18,  U.S.  Code.  On  motion  by  Gov- 
ernment, court  altered  the  bond  of  Igor 
Melekh,  a  United  Nations  employee,  to  per- 
mit ^tm  to  leave  the  United  States.  Upon 
further  motion  by  the  Government,  court 
dismissed  the  Indictment  on  AprU  11,  1961, 
as  to  Melekh  and  Hlrsch. 

2.  Robert  Soblen,  convicted  for  violation  of 
espionage  statutes  and  sentenced  to  life  Im- 
prisonment on  August  7,  1961.  Free  on 
appeal,  Soblen  unlawfully  fied  the  United 
States  and  subsequently  committed  suicide 
In  England. 
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3.  Artbxir  Rogers  Roddey,  pled  gtUlty  to 
▼lolatlonB  of  espionage  statutes  and  sen- 
tenced to  eight  years  imprisonment  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1961. 

4.  Irvln  C.  Scarbeck,  charged  with  unau- 
thorized transmittal  of  classified  Information 
to  an  agent  of  a  foreign  government.  Con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  30  years  imprison- 
ment In  1961.  In  1963  sentence  was  reduced 
to  10  years  by  District  Court. 

5.  Nelson  C.  Orummond,  indicted  on  two 
counts  in  October,  1962,  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  for  having  con- 
spired with  four  Soviet  Nationals,  all  former 
members  of  the  Soviet  MlMlon  to  the  United 
Nations  to  deliver  information  relating  to 
the  national  defense  of  the  United  States  to 
the  U.S.SJI. 

6.  Ivan  Dmltrlevlcb  Egorov,  Aleksandra 
Ivanovna  Egorov,  Robert  K.  Baltch  and  Joy 
Ann  Baltch,  indicted  on  charge  of  conspiring 
to  transmit  Information  about  rocket 
launching  sites,  atomic  weapons  In  ship- 
ments, and  other  aspects  of  national  defense 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Egorov,  a  Soviet  Na- 
tional, was  employed  by  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat, but  his  claim  of  diplomatic  Immu- 
nity was  denied  by  court.  Prior  to  trial,  the 
Egorov's  were  exchanged  for  two  Americana, 
a  Jesuit  priest  and  a  student,  who  were  being 
held  by  the  Soviets  in  U.SJ5.R.  The  Baltches, 
allaa  Sokolovs  were  dismissed  from  a  new  In- 
dictment at  the  request  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral whose  action  was  prompted  by  overriding 
considerations  of  national  security.  They 
departed  from  United  States  on  October  15, 
1964. 

7.  John  William  Butenko  and  Igor  A. 
Ivanov,  a  Soviet  National,  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy to  violate  espionage  statutes  and 
sentenced  to  30  and  20  years  imprisonment 
respectively  In  December  1964. 

8.  Robert  Glenn  Thompson,  Indicted  on 
charge  of  obtaining  information  for  the 
Soviet  Union  on  U.S.  military  installations, 
missile  sites,  code  books  and  intelligence  and 
counterintelligence  activities,  including  the 
identity  of  American  agents.  Pled  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  30  years  imprisonment  last  year. 

9.  Robert  Lee  Johnson  and  James  Allen 
litintkenbaugh.  Indicted  on  charges  of  con- 
spiring to  conunlt  espionage  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Union.  Pled  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
25  years  imprisonment  each  in  1966. 

10.  Paul  Carl  Meyer,  pled  guilty  on  four 
counts  of  misuse  of  American  passports.  On 
February  26,  1966,  was  sentenced  to  2  years' 
Imprisonment  on  the  first  of  these  counts 
and  to  1  year  each  on  the  remaining  three 
counts,  these  sentences  to  run  concurrently. 
Meyer  fraudulently  obtained  15  passports  In 
Chicago,  traveled  to  Berlin  and  sold  passports 
to  Soviets. 

11.  William  Henry  Whalen,  a  retired  United 
States  Army  Lieutenant  Colonel,  indicted  for 
violation  of  the  Espionage  Statutes.  Whalen, 
who  had  been  the  subject  of  an  extensive 
investigation  by  the  FBI,  entered  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  the  charges  on  December  16.  1966, 

'  and  is  presently  awaiting  sentence. 

12.  Herbert  William  Boeckenhaupt,  a  Ser- 
geant in  the  United  States  Air  Force,  charged 
with  conspiring  with  a  Soviet  Embassy  em- 
ployee to  transmit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
formation relating  to  the  national  defense 
of  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  Embassy 
employee  was  declared  persona  non  grata 
(Aleksey  R.  Mallnln),  and  Boeckenhaupt  is 
presently  awaiting  trial  after  having  been 
Indicted  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  on  Decem- 
ber 16.  1966. 


and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Erlxn- 
BORN),  for  60  minutes,  today;  to  revise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  RotrsH  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  j 

Mr.  Tenzer.  f 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Erlenborn)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pirnie.  I 

Mr.  Pellt.  I 

Mr.  Pino.  ' 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brinkiey)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  January  30,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon.  I 


281.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  the  fifth  annual  report  on  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  caused  by  motor 
vehicles,  and  measures  taken  toward  Its 
alleviation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  ol 
Public  Law  87-272;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

282.  Secretary-Treasurer,  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  Society,  United  States  of 
America,  transmitting  the  annual  financial 
report  of  the  society  for  the  calendar  year 
1966.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  88-504;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

283.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  estimated 
amount  of  losses  or  costs  (or  percentage  of 
costs)  Incurred  by  the  postal  service  In  the 
performance  of  public  services  during  fiscal 
year  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87-793;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

284.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
port concerning  positions  in  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  In  grades  GS-16,  08- 
17.  and  GS-18,  during  calendar  year  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  6  UJ3.C.  5114; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poat  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

285.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion transmitting  a  report  indicating  pro- 
posed actions  to  conduct  certain  progranu 
at  levels  In  excess  of  those  authorized,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  80  Stat.  336;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  or  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

275.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Proi>ertles  and  Instal- 
lations) transmitting  a  report  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
additional  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserves,  pursuant  t©  the  provision  of  10 
U.S.C.  2233a(l),  and  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

276.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations) transmitting  a  report  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
additional  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserves,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
U.S.C.  2233a(l),  and  to  the  authority 
delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

277.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  so  as  to  extend  its  provisions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

278.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  Battle  Act  Report  of  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

279.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report 
of  review  of  geodetic  surveying  activities 
within  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

280.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a 
propoGed  concession  contract  authorizing  the 
operation  of  medical  facilities  and  maintain 
a  general  medical  practice  in  five  areas  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  InsiHar  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  AXii,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  3890.  A  bill  to  require  all  Insured 
banks  to  clear  checks  at  par;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  3891.  A  bill  making  Columbus  Day  t 
legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   ASPINALL: 

H.R.  3892.  A  bUl  to  permit  States  or  other 
duly  constituted  taxing  authorities  to  sub- 
ject persons  to  liability  for  payment  of  prop- 
erty taxes  on  property  located  in  Federal 
areas  within  such  States  under  specified  con- 
ditions; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   BARING: 

H.R.  3893.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  poU- 
cies  with  respect  to  certain  use  permits  for 
national  forest  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  3894.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  fiag;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3895.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase,  with 
subsequent  benefit  Increases  based  on  rise* 
in  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
such  tax  Increases  as  may  be  necessary  to 
finance  any  of  such  benefit  increases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  3896.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  mosquitoes  and  mosquito  vectors  of  ba- 
man  disease  through  research,  technical  u- 
siatance,  and  grants-in-aid  for  control  proj- 
ects; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  3897.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  income  which  a  widow  who  bM 
minor  children,  and  Is  entitled  to  mother's 
insurance  benefits,  may  earn  without  suffer- 
ing deductions  from  the  benefits  to  which 
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she  Is  entitled  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3898.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  without  de- 
ductions from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  3899.  A  bill  to  amend  section  407  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  5  years 
the  existing  temporary  authority  to  provide 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  in 
cases  where  the  parent  is  unemployed;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  3900.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  prop- 
erty of  the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Co.  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3901.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3902.  A  bill  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  to  certain 
positions  in,  and  employees  of,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  3903.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  law  enforcement  officers 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  3904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  serv- 
icemen traveling  on  leave,  "furlough,  or  pass 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  excise  tax  on  trans- 
portation by  air;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  3905.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,500 
to  $2,400  (or  $3,600  In  the  case  of  a  widow 
with  minor  children)  the  amount  of  outside 
earnings  permitted  each  year  without  deduc- 
tions from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  3906.  A  bill  to  permit  the  city  of  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  to  count  certain  land  acquisition 
costs  as  part  of  the  development  cost  of  a 
proposed  facility  for  purposes  of  the  neigh- 
borhood facility  grant  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HR.  3907.  A    bill   to   amend    the   Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
HJl.3908.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Merlin  division.  Rogue  River 
Basin  project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  3909.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Illinois  Valley  division.  Rogue 
River  Basin  project,  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  3910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of   1965  to  provide  for  an  older 
Americans  community  service   program;    to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJi.  3911.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

HJl.  3912.  A  bin  to  protect  the  pubUo 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug. 
»nd  Cosmetic  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
•trengthening  and  facilitating  mutual  co- 
operation and  assistance.  Including  training 
of  personnel,  in  the  administration  and  en- 


forcement of  that  act  and  of  State  and  local 
laws  relating  to  food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cos- 
metics, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  3913.  A  blU  to  protect  the  pubUc 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  improve  the  safety 
and  reUabiUty  of  drugs;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJI.  3914.  A  bill  to  amend  section  329  of 
the  Inmilgration  and  Nationality  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  naturalization  of  persons 
through  active-duty  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  dur- 
ing combatant  activities  In  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.3915.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  robbery  of  a 
cooperative  bank,  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Federal  home  loan  bank,  a  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3916.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3917.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
unmarried  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
own  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at 
the  rate  provided  for  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

Hii.  3918.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Blscayne  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 

H.R.  3919.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  southwest  Idaho  water  devel- 
opment project,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 

H.R.  3920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 

H.R.  3922.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 

HJI.  3924.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  certain  acquisitions 
made  before  the  enactment  of  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  LANGEN: 

HH.  3925.  A    bill   to   prohibit   mutilation 
and  desecration  of  the  national  flag;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

H.R.  3926.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Columbus 
Day  shall  be  a  legal  holiday  for  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  in  each  State 
in  which  such  day  is  designated  as  a  legal 
State  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

H.R.  3927.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exclude  from  that 
act's  minimum  wage  coverage  persons  em- 
ployed in  agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

HJI.  3928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  accim[iulated  sick  leave  be  credited  to 
the  retirement  fund  or  that  the  individual  be 


reimbursed;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  MILLS: 
HJI.  3929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection    and    Flood    Prevention    Act,    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJi.  3930.  A     bill      to      incorporate     the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  NELSEN: 
HJI.  3931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  AprU 
3,  1952;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.   3932.  A  bill   to  amend  the   Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
progrson  of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.   PATTEN: 
H.R.  3933.  A  blU  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  education  of  scien- 
tists through  a  national  program  of  institu- 
tional grants  to  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJt.   3934.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  in  order  to  prooxote 
travel  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  niinols: 
H.R.  3935.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  disability  insurance  benefits  which 
Is  presently  required  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;    to   the   Conunittee   on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  3936.  A  bill  to  provide  that  chief 
judges  of  circuits  and  chief  judges  of  district 
courts  shaU  cease  to  serve  as  such  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  66;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
HJI.  3937.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
quirements for  the  furnishing  of  nursing 
home  care  In  the  case  of  veterans  hospital- 
ized by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
Alaska  or  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  3938.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  3939.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  provide  for  their 
dependents  in  certain  circumstances;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  3940.  A  bill  to  restrict  imports  of 
dairy  products;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  3941,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  3942.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  fiood  insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  3943.  A   bill   to    amend   the   Appala- 
chian Act  of  1965;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Pub- 
Uc Works. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  3944.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  of  1946,  as  amended; 
to  tbe  Committee   on  Interior   and   Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BLANTON: 
HJi.  3945.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  use 
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at  Memphis  State  University,  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COUJBB: 

H  Ji.  3946.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  S-jiercent, 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase,  and  sub- 
sequent Increases  based  on  rlsea  In  the  cost 
of  living;  to  the  Committee  on  Waya  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  3947.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  mcome 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Conmiittee   on    Ways    and   Means. 

H.R.  3948.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  (as  trade  or  business  expenses)  the 
expenses  of  travel,  meals,  and  lodging  while 
employed  away  from  his  regular  place  of 
abode;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  3949.  A  bill  to  aUow  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes,  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled Individual,  of  expenses  for  transporta> 
tlon  to  and  from  work;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ox  i^  OARZA: 

HJt.  3960.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  3961.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  domestlo 
gold  mining  Industry  and   to  Increase  the 
domestic  production   of  gold;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

HJ{.  3952.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code  In  order  to  In- 
crease by  20  percent  the  Income  limitations 
Imposed  by  that  chapter  on  persons  entitled 
to  pensions  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJi.3g53.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
Increases  in  the  benefits  payable  thereunder; 
and  to  provide  that  any  such  Increases  shall 
not  be  considered  as  tncMne  for  ptu'poses  of 
determining  eligibility  for  pension  under 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  (veterans' 
benefits);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

HJt.  3954.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited sample  drug  products  and  other  po- 
tentially harmful  items,  and  for  other  piu:- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJ1.395S.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  tbf>  entitle- 
ment period  for  educational  assistance;   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  3966.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  provid- 
ing for  an  adeqiiate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc 
for  consumption  in  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  3957.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments,  to  provide  the  States  with 
additional  financial  resources  to  improve  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  return- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Federal  revenue  to  the 
States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

H.R.3958.  A  bUl  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVERETT  (by  request) : 

HJi.  3959.  A  bill  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
for  payment  of  the  $5,000  death  gratuity;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PINO: 

H.R.  3960.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  charter- 
ing of  organizations  to  Insure  conventional 
mortgage  loans,  to  authorize  the  creation  of 
secondary  market  organizations  for  conven- 


tional and  other  mortgage  loans,  to  author- 
ize the  Issuance  of  debentures  upon  the  secu- 
rity of  Insured  or  guaranteed  mortgages,  and 
to  create  a  Joint  supervisory  board  to  char- 
ter and  examine  such  organizations,  and  foi 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  BanlL- 
ing  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee : 
HJi.  3961.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purposes 
effective  January  1,  1961;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.B.^962.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent, 
across-the-board  bene&t  Increase,  and  sub- 
sequent Increases  based  on  rises  In  the  cost 
of  living;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HJi.  3963.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connection 
with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJI.  3964.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Conversion  and  Diversification 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  3965.  A  bill  to  provide  for  construc- 
tion of  a  protective  glass  screen  In  the  spec- 
tators galleries  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  3966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting  a  dependent  who  is  mentally  re- 
tarded; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDlALL: 
H.R.  3967.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the 
tise  of  Memphis  State  University.  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California : 
H.R.  3968.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  a  vessel  to  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District  for  nontransportation  use  in  the 
training  of  merchant  marine  personnel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Plsheries. 

H.R.  3969.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  grant-in-aid 
program  to  assist  the  States  In  furnishing  aid 
and  services  with  respect  to  children  under 
foster  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.R.  3970.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase,  and  sub- 
sequent Increases  based  on  rises  in  the  cost 
of  living;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.3971.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  southwest  Idaho  water  de- 
velopment project,  and  for  other  purpioses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McMILLABT  (by  request) : 
H.R.  3972.  A  bill  to  enable  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  participate  In  the  health  and 
medical  assistance  benafits  made  avaUable 
by  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

H.R.  3973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Healing  Arts 
Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928,  as 
amended,  and  the  act  for  the  regulation  of 
the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple from  empiricism  In  felation  thereto,  ap- 
proved June  6,  1892,  as  amended,  to  exempt 
from  licensing  thereunder  physicians  and 
dentists;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Coliunbia. 


By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

HJi.  3974.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

HJI.  3975.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  career  incen.^ 
tives  for  certain  professionally  trained  of. 
ficers  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

HJI.  3976.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  court  leave  for 
Government  employees  appearing  as  wit- 
nesses on  behalf  of  a  State  In  any  Judicial 
proceeding,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

HJI.  3977.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
exempt  from  the  literacy  requirement  of  sec- 
tlon  212(a)  (25)  certain  additional  relatives 
of  U.S.  citizens  and  permanent  resident 
aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  3978.  A  bill  to  amend  section  331  of 
title  46  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

HJl.  3979.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6409(b) 
(1)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  which 
relates  to  transportation  compensation  paid 
by  the  Postmaster  General;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  3980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional personal  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  who 
Is  a  student;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  O-KONSKI: 

HJi.  3981.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  1331 
(c)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  pxuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  3982.  A  bill  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  house  trailers  and  mobile 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3983.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  St.  Croix  National  Scenic 
Waterway  in  the  SUtes  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN; 

H.R.  3984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  the  annuities 
of  Federal  employees  engaged  in  hazardous 
duties;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  3985.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3986.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited sample  drug  products  and  other 
potentially  harmful  Items,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3987.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  income 
limitations  for  purpose  of  receiving  pensions 
for  veterans  who  are  over  70  years  of  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance  program  ol 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  to 
Wives  of  veterans  who  are  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  as  a  result  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability  and  to  widows  of  veterans 
Who  died  of  service-connected  disability  the 
same  educational  oeneflts  which  are  provided 
for  war  orphans;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3989.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  payments  under  retirement 
plans  of  certain  exempt  organizations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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HR.  3990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  has  had  a  laryngectomy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  InterntJ 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3992.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for 
coverage  for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged  for  certain  State  and  local  em- 
ployees whose  services  are  not  otherwise  cov- 
ered by  the  insurance  system  established  by 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  3993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  3994.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I,  IV,  X, 
XVI,  XVm,  and  XEX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require  that  drugs  provided  by.  or 
under  programs  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  pursuant  to  such  titles,  must  be 
prescribed  and  furnished  on  a  nonproprietary 
or  generic  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  3995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to  fa- 
cilities to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  to 
encoiu-age  the  construction  of  such  facilities, 
and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  such  facilities  within  a  period 
of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REDSS: 

H.R.  3996.  A  bill  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  for  a  national  scenic  rivers  system,  to 
provide  a  procedure  for  adding  additional 
public  lands  and  other  lands  to  the  system, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 

H.R.  3997.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

HR.  3998.  A  bill  to  establish   a  National 
Institute  for  Crime  Prevention  and  Control; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 

H.R.3999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  Incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to  fa- 
cilities to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  such  facilities, 
and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  such  facilities  within  a  period  of 
from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 

H.R.  400P.  A  bill  to  change  the  period  of 
eligibility  under  the  war  orphans'  educational 
assistance  program  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  from  the  period  between  an  eli- 
gible person's  18tb  and  23d  birthdays  to  the 
period  between  his  18th  and  26th  birthdays; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  4001.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  rounding  of  San  Diego;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 

HR.  4002.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  San  IMego;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  4003.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  San  Diego;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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By  Mr.  MOSS: 

HJi.40O4.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  4005.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  EILBERG: 

H.R.  4006.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTESN : 

H.R.  4007.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  4008.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  as  the  site  of  a  world's  fair  commemo- 
rating the  200th  anniversary  of  the  sigiUng 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  219.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases  where 
the  President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CLARK: 

H.J.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DANIELS: 

H.J.  Res.  221.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI : 

H.J.  Res.  222.    Joint  resolution  relating  to 
U.S.  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Republics 
of  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.J.  Res.  223.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 

H.J.  Res.  224.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  89.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

ByMr.HANNA: 

H.  Con.  Res.  90.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
cerning a  World  Farm  Center;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.  Con.  Res.  91.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  In  Its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  de- 
liberately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  xise 
the  various  legislative  authorities  at  Its  dis- 
posal to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices 
In  order  to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market 


economy  for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of 
American  and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN : 

H.  Con.  Res.  92.  Conciurent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  fau'mers  and  ranchers  by  de- 
liberately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use 
the  various  legislative  authorities,  at  its  dis- 
posal to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices 
In  order  to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market 
economy  for  agriculttire,  the  cornerstone  of 
American  and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  93.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  In  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  de- 
liberately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use 
the  various  legislative  authorities  at  Its  dis- 
posal to  improve  and  enhance  farm  prices 
In  order  to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market 
economy  for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of 
American  and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 

H.  Con.  Res.  94.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
public  interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  Its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  de- 
liberately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use 
the  various  legislative  authorities  at  its  dis- 
posal to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices 
in  order  to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market 
economy  for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of 
American  and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DENNEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  95.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  In  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  de- 
liberately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use 
the  various  legislative  authorities  at  Its  dis- 
posal to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices 
in  order  to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market 
economy  for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of 
American  and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  96.  Conciurent  resolution  ex- 
presslug  the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  de- 
liberately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use 
the  various  legislative  authorities  at  its  dls- 
pKjsal  to  improve  and  enhance  farm  prices 
in  order  to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market 
economy  for  agrlculttire,  the  coimerstone  of 
American  and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 

H.  Con.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  interest  the  administration  should 

(1)  cease  and  desist  In  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  de- 
liberately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use 
the  various  legislative  authorities  at  its  dis- 
posal to  improve  and  enhance  farm  prices 
in  order  to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market 
economy  for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of 
American  and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PINDLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  98.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public    Interest   the   administration   should 
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(1)  cease  and  desist  In  Its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  delib- 
erately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use 
tbe  various  legislative  authorities  at  Its  dis- 
posal to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  In 
order  to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market 
economy  for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of 
American  and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlciilture. 
By   Mr.   HARRISON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  99.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  Its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrinfiination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  delib- 
erately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use 
tbe  various  legislative  authorities  at  Its  dis- 
posal to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  in 
order  to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market 
economy  for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of 
American  and  free  world  prosperity;  to  tbe 
Ccxnmittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  100.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  tbe 
public  interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  In  Its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  delib- 
erately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use 
the  various  legislative  authorities  at  its  dis- 
posal to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  In 
order  to  biUld  a  strong  and  viable  market 
economy  for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of 
American  and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 

H.  Con.  Res.  101.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  In  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  delib- 
erately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use 
the  various  legislative  authorities  at  Its  dis- 
posal to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  In 
OTder  to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market 
economy  for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of 
American  and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  102.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  delib- 
erately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use 
the  various  legislative  authorities  at  its  dis- 
posal to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  In 
order  to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market 
economy  for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of 
American  and  free  world  prosperity;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MYERS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  103.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  tbe 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  its  efforts  to  enfoue 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  its  disposal 
to  improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  in  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agricultiire. 

ByMr.  NELSEN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  104.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  its  disposal 
to  improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  In  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agrlcultiu'e,  the  cornerstone  of  American 


and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 

H.  Con.  Res.  105.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  Its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  its  disposal 
to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  In  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Committes 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  106.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  Its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  its  disposal 
to  improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  In  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  AgriCTolture. 

By  Mr.  SKtJBITZ: 

H.  Con.  Res.  107.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  Its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  dlserimlnation  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
varloiis  legislative  authorities  at  Its  disposal 
to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  in  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 

H.  Con.  Res.  108.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  congress  that  in  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  Its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  dlserimlnation  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  its  disposal 
to  improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  in  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  109.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  Its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  dlserimlnation  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  its  disposal 
to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  in  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  110.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  Its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  dlserimlnation  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  Its  disposal 
to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  in  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BTJTTON: 

H.  Res.  184.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


H.  Res.  185.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
create  a  standing  committee  to  be  known 
as  the  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 

H.  Res.  186.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.  Res.  187.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  al- 
low televising  and  broadcasting  of  proceed- 
ings in  the  Hall  of  the  House;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  188.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
provide  for  the  broadcasting  by  radio  and 
television  of  the  hearings  conducted  by 
standing  committees  of  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 

H.  Res.  189.  Resolution  to  abolish  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and  to 
create  a  new  Committee  on  Education  and  a 
new  Committee  on  Labor;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.  Res.  190.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization   and   procedures   of   the   Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  OlIARA  of  Illinois: 

H.  Res.  191.  Resolution  for  printing  2,000 
additional  copies  of  parts  II  and  III  of 
"United  States-South  African  Relations"  for 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

HM.  4009.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emerson 
Vlnuya  Reyes  and  his  wife,  Violeta  Sandoval 
TabernlUa  Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4010.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Virginia 
Doronlo  Anulaclon;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  4011.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branko 
Cule;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4012.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlos 
Koklas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.4013.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bozldar 
Racic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HM.  4014.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Merlck- 
ston  L.  Nicholson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

H.R.4015.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T.  Mi- 
chael Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  ATRES: 

H.R.  4016.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Consuelo 
Guia  RamoBo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4017.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Koo 
Pyun  and  Pong  Sun  Kim;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.BRASCO: 

H.R.  4018.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Venovla 
Anthony;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  4019.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thlak 
Hul  Lor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4020.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Maria  do  Vau  Machado;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.4021.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the 
O'Brien  Dleselectrlc  Corp.;  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  4022.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet G.  Bremner;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.4023.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rafaela 
Lorono;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER  (by  request) : 

H.R.  4024.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
L.  Johnston;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  CONABLE: 

HJt.  4025.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Yo- 
landa  Boiling;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

HJi.4026.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Vanda  Paolinl  and  Carla  Paollnl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4027.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Zoe 
Stavropouloe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4028.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Cappello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJ{.  4029.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlto 
Canglalosi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 

H.R.  4030.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yong 
Chin  Sager;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.R.4031.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
P.  Panagiotopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4032.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlo 
Blanchl  &  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

HR.  4033.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Anna 
Uontalto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Btondo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4035.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Perrarello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  4036.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 
Ingoglla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Glallo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4038.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 
BuffoUno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4030.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Natallno 
Colatosti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.4040.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Blaglo 
Colatosti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4041.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
■iposito;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJi.4042.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Fullone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  GROVER: 

HJl.  4043.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefanla 
Wtodarska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

B.B..  4044.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Incarangal  Alzona  Naval;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4045.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonino 
Bellavla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mrs.   HECKLER   of   Massachiisetts 
(by  request) : 

H.R.  4046.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nino  and 
Maria  Theresa  Vespa;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RING  of  California: 

HJl.4047.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Phillip 
Mazzella  and  his  minor  children,  Mlchele 
Mazzella  and  Libera  Maria  Mazzella;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4048.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miguel 
Vargas  Diaz  and  his  wife,  Eva  Almazon  Diaz; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  4049.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Dl  Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  4050.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chi 
Wei  (Austin)  Shu;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R.  4051.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Rossi  Paciflco;  to  the  Conmxittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico: 

HJR.  4052.  A  bill  for  trie  relief  of  Dr.  Mo- 
hamad All  Rajaee  and  wife,  Mrs.  Parvln 
(Ghaziaskar)  Rajaee;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.4053.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anin 
Kimaar  Pattnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4054.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eloy 
C.  Navarro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.4055.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  the 
estate  of  Newton  Watson;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

H.R.  4056.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Kyu 
Whan  Whang  and  spouse,  nee  Young  Won 
Lee;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  4057.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moy 
Woon  Man;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


HJR.40S8.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of  JE-IL 
Brick  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4059.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Horn  Siu 
(King)  Wong  and  Llm  Chung  Huo  Wong;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judld&ry. 

HJl.  4060.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Owen  C. 
Boyle;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 

HJl.  4061.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Rlcardo 
Magsalln  Eduvas;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

HJl.  4062.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ngon 
Suey  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  4063.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Valle  Velasquez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  4064.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agnes  C. 
Stowe;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomla: 

HJl.  4065.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Jas- 
mine T.  Boyd;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4066.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Asero  Gelardl;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  4067.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Radomir 
and  Ruzlca  Mlhaljlovlc;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 

HJi.4068.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Havlv 
Schleber;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

16.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  City 
Council,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  relative  to  legis- 
lation providing  for  an  orderly  and  manda- 
tory expansion  of  the  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

17.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  relative  to  appropriations  for  the 
space  effort;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

18.  Also,  petition  of  Mary  T.  Abbondondolo 
and  Michael  Abbondondolo,  Glen  Hectd,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  relative  to  their  constitutional 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Colgate  University  Meets  Challeive  of 
Ford  Foandation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF   NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26.  1967 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Pleased  to  report  that  Colgate  University 
in  Hamilton,  N.Y.,  has  just  taken  a 
flant  step  forward  in  guaranteeing  its 
luture  as  a  leading,  independent  college 
of  the  liberal  arts— one  of  the  finest  in 
the  Nation. 

Three  years  ago,  Colgate  President 
Vincent  M.  Bamett,  Jr.,  was  Invited  to 
accept  the  greatest  challenge  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  university  In  its  150-year 
lustory.    The  Ford  Foundation  offered 


Colgate  a  $2.2  million  grant  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  university  raise  $6.6 
million  in  eligible  matching  funds  before 
June  30,  1967.  That  challenge  not  only 
was  accepted  and  met,  but  was  exceeded 
by  more  than  $200,000,  6  months  before 
the  deadline.  That  is  a  significant  and 
impressive  accomplishment  of  which 
everyone  associated  with  the  endeavor 
should  be  justifiably  proud. 

This  is  but  a  portion  of  an  overall  suc- 
cess story  at  Colgate.  With  support 
coming  from  many  and  varied  sources, 
Including  several  Federal  grants,  the 
university  to  date  has  raised  $16  million 
toward  a  $23  million  5-year  goal  which 
is  expected  to  be  reached  by  1969,  Col- 
gate's sesqulcentennlal  anniversary. 

The  future  of  higher  education  in 
America  depends,  in  large  measure,  upon 
the  continued  success  and  growth  of  the 
independent  colleges.  It  is  with  this 
thought  in  mind,  coupled  with  my  par- 


ticular Interest  in  this  fine  university 
that  lies  within  the  district  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  in  the  Congress,  that 
I  commend  Colgate  and  give  weU- 
deserved  praise  to  its  family  of  sup- 
porters. 

Fme  Arts  Center  Created  in  Anderson,  Ind. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  26,  1967 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cul- 
tural accomplishment  of  Anderson,  Ind., 
should  be  acclaimed  as  an  inspiration  to 
similar  U.S.  communities.  This  primar- 
ily industrial  city  of  65,000  people  has  il- 
lustrated that  efforts  to  improve  a  city's 
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cultural  environment  are  not  Just  the 
concern  of  larger,  more  resourceful 
metropoUtan  cities.  With  great  pride, 
Andersonians  recently  held  an  inaugural 
openJjig  for  their  fine  arts  center. 

The  materialization  of  this  center  Is  a 
praiseworthy  accomplislmient  not  only 
for  its  potential  value  to  all  Hoosiers  but 
also  for  the  communitywide  motivation 
which  inspired  its  birth.  No  one  patron 
family  initiated  and  supported  tliis 
project.  Private  citizens  were  able  to 
mttlntain  a  spirit  dedicated  to  the  estab- 
lislmient  of  a  permament  facility  for 
the  presentation  of  a  variety  of  artistic 
programs. 

This  objective  was  realized  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1967,  when  the  center's 
inaugural  exhibition  entitled  "The  First 
Hundred  Years  of  Indiana  Painting" 
brought  art  history  to  Andersonians. 
Anderson  people  hope  that  their  fine  arts 
center  will  become  a  major  contributor 
to  the  cultural  revival  of  the  Midwest. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  cities  the  size 
of  Anderson  take  an  interest  in  stimiilat- 
Ing  private  community  support  for  the 
establishment  of  cultural  centers.  Cul- 
tural revitalization  need  not  be  solely  a 
big  city  phenomena.  Cultural  growth  of 
our  less  sophisticated  cities  not  located 
in  a  metropolitan  complex  can  keep  pace 
with  the  more  immediate  local  campaigns 
as  the  war  on  poverty  and  urbsm 
renewal. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  has  proven  that  com- 
munity dedication  can  produce  a  perma- 
ment cultiiral  contribution  to  the  local 
modernization  program. 


ABC-ITT  Mergrer:  The  Jastice  Delay  It 
Justice  Denied 


hearings,  the  Justice  Department  elected 
to  remain  aloof.  It  did  not  participate. 
It  was  given  every  opportunity  to  voice 
its  opinion,  and  it  elected  not  to  do  so. 

However,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  no  other 
interested  parties  voiced  any  objections 
to  this  merger.  Norw,  in  an  llth-hoiu: 
move,  the  Justice  Department  has  sud- 
denly intervened,  completely  ignoring 
what  seemed  to  be  the  evidence.  The 
question  in  my  mind  is  why  and  under 
what  prompting  did  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment suddenly  deckle  on  a  change  of 
course.  Why  did  the  Department  wait 
until  the  FCC  had  rendered  its  decision 
before  it  attempted  to  block  this  merger? 

It  has  long  been  my  feeling  that  the 
purpose  of  the  antitrust  laws  was  to  as- 
sure competition  rather  than  to  stifle  it 
in  any  respect. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  action  of  the 
FCC  in  approving  the  merger  was  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  third  network, 
ABC,  which  until  now  has  had  difBcult- 
Ing  in  competing  with  the  giants.  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  and  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  to  merge  with  a 
large  company,  acquiring  able  manage- 
ment, a  better  corporate  structure,  and 
putting  the  corporation  in  a  position 
where  it  could  more  effectively  compete. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  at  this  time 
ABC  is  not  in  any  position  to  give  ef- 
fective competition  to  CBS,  much  less 
NBC. 

To  me,  the  action  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  ill  advised  and  contrary  to 
public  interest.  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  the  Justice  Department 
has  any  new  and  pertinent  information 
concerning  this  merger,  it  make  its  in- 
formation available  at  once.  But  to  try 
and  stifle  the  principles  of  free  enterprise 
is  subject  to  the  strongest  criticism. 


on?"  For  my  part,  I  believe  the  answer 
to  both  questions  is  the  same — two  types 
of  Government-chartered  corporations, 
one  insuring  and  one  buying  and  selling 
conventional  mortgage  loans.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  set  the  facility  up 
within  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  because  such  a  proposal  would 
alienate  some  who  might  see  potential 
favoritism  to  the  thrift  institutions.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  such  an  institution  ought 
to  be  set  up  in  FNMA,  because  FNMA's 
new  "hock  shop,"  that  is,  participation 
sales  function,  is  utterly  contrary  to  any 
secondary  mortgage  market  function,  in- 
asmuch as  participations  soak  up  mort- 
gage market  money.  FNMA  should  never 
have  been  made  a  "hock  shop,"  but  since 
it  has  been,  it  is  not  the  place  for  the 
proposed  secondary  market  facility. 

I  have  therefore  chosen  to  introduce 
the  proposal  which  would  set  up  a  Fed- 
eral Supervisory  Board  to  charter  new, 
independent  private  corporations  to  han- 
dle the  two  phases  of  the  secondary 
mortgage  market  operation  for  conven- 
tional mortgages.  I  think  that  every- 
body ought  to  be  able  to  agree  on  this 
proposal. 

I  was  glad  to  note  recently  that  the 
homebuilders  agree  with  the  several 
banking  and  thrift  Institution  groups 
that  secondary  mortgage  market  facili- 
ties are  needed. 

The  bill  I  am  sponsoring  was  intro- 
duced last  year  by  Senator  John  Spark- 
man,  new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee.  I  expect  that  he  will 
hold  hearings  in  the  Senate  on  the  sec- 
ondary market  proposals,  and  I  hope  that 
Chairman  Patman  will  do  the  same  in 
the  House  Banking  Conunittee. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26.  1967 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  comment  today  on  the  recent  action 
taken  by  the  Justice  Department  and  In 
particular  the  Antitrust  Division  In  op- 
position to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  approval  of  the  merger  be- 
tween American  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
International  Telephone  &  Telephone 
Co. 

At  the  outset  let  me  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  I  believe  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment should  actively  and  most  vigor- 
ously police  the  antitrust  laws  of  this 
Nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  are  familiar 
with  the  background  of  this  merger.  The 
FCC  has  spent  almost  1  year  studying  the 
proposal  while  the  Justice  Department 
has  spent  over  a  year  investigating  the 
ramifications  and  effects  of  the  merger. 

In  this  cormection  the  FCC  considered 
all  the  facts  of  this  case,  and  operating 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  set  forth 
by  the  Congress,  carried  out  its  obliga- 
tions in  a  proper  manner.  Public  hear- 
ings were  duly  held  before  the  entire 
Commission,  during  the  course  of  which 
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Dairy  Production  Continues  To  Decline 


Fino  Introdncei  Bill  To  Set  Up  Secondary 
Mortgage  Market  Facilities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NWV   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  26.  1967 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Federal  chartering  and  supervision  of 
private  corporations  to  create  a  private 
secondary  mortgage  market.  One  type 
of  corporation  would  insure  conven- 
tional residential  mortgage  loans  and  the 
other  type  of  corporation  would  buy  and 
sell  the  insured  loans.  To  supervise  the 
corporations,  the  bill  establishes  a  Fed- 
eral Joint  Supervfcory  Board  of  mort- 
gage insurance  and  marketing  corpora- 
tions. 

I  think  the  tight  mortgage  money  mar- 
ket of  1966  has  taught  us  the  need  for 
secondary  mortgage  market  facilities  to 
facilitate  and  when  necessary,  expand, 
conventional  residential  mortgage  lend- 
ing. 

The  question  is  "What  kind  of  facility 
should  we  set  upt"  And  the  question 
lurking  behind  all  this  is  "What  kind 
of  facility  can  everybody  affected  agree 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  26.  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  1966  ended  and  statistics  for  the  year 
become  available  it  is  apparent  that 
effective  steps  still  have  not  been  taken 
to  reverse  the  downward  trend  in  milk 
production.  Total  milk  production  for 
1966  was  estimated  at  3  percent  less  than 
1965  and  3  percent  less  when  compared 
with  the  1960-64  average.  Production 
in  every  month  in  1966  was  down  when 
compared  to  1965  with  the  exception  ol 
November.  It  is  now  apparent  that  the 
small  price  increases  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  earlier  in  the 
year  were  insufficient  to  reverse  the 
downward  trend  of  milk  production. 
The  price  increases  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  about  1  cent 
per  quart  were  immediately  doubled  by 
the  processors  to  about  2  or  3  cents  per 
quart  and  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
The  additional  return  to  dairymen  from 
these  small  Increases  has  not  been  sui- 
flclent  to  halt  the  exodus  of  dairymen 
going  out  of  business. 


Reports  from  the  Economic  Research 
Services  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  farm  costs  and  returns  tell  the 
story.  Dairy  farmers  in  the  Central 
Northeast  realized  a  return  per  hour  for 
the  operators  and  family  labor  of  60 
cents  an  hour,  about  half  the  amount 
legislated  by  Congress  last  year  as  the 
minimum  legal  wage  for  agricultural  em- 
ployees. Grade  A  dairy  farmers  in  Wis- 
consin realized  75  cents  an  hour  return 
on  their  own  and  their  family's  labor. 
Grade  B  dairies  in  Wisconsin  realized 
only  half  of  this  amount — 30  cents  for 
the  operators  and  their  family  labor. 
The  total  invested  capital  hi  these  dairies 
was  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  and  no  profit 
was  realized  and  there  was  no  additional 
return  for  management.  Obviously  we 
cannot  expect,  during  a  period  of  high 
employment,  the  dairyman  to  work  7 
days  a  week,  risk  invested  capital  and 
apply  management  skills  for  returns  less 
than  the  typical  15-year-old  babysitter 
receives  for  watching  children  for  a  few 
hours.  In  fact,  a  good  many  mothers 
would  be  quick  to  tell  you  that  reliable 
babysitters  cannot  be  found  for  50  or  60 
cents  an  hour. 

During  the  year  there  was  sharp  re- 
action to  increased  food  prices  and  the 
prices  of  bread,  meat,  and  milk  were 
usually  mentioned  when  the  consumer 
complained.  In  1940  a  man  worked  15 
minutes  for  a  quart  of  milk,  but  now  8 
minutes  work  will  bring  in  enough  money 
to  buy  a  quart  of  milk.  Consumers  pay 
about  45  cents  a  quart  for  soft  drinks  and 
55  cents  a  quart  for  beer,  but  complain 
about  paying  25  cents  a  quart  for  milk. 

The  only  decline  in  the  last  3  months 
in  the  major  elements  making  up  the  cost 
of  living  index  has  been  for  food.  Econ- 
omists are  predicting  a  drop  in  net  farm 
Income  in  1967  as  compared  with  1966. 
In  the  face  of  the  depressed  condition  in 
the  American  dairy  Industry,  the  country 
Is  being  flooded  with  Imported  butter- 
fat-sugar  products.  This  type  of  prod- 
uct is  designed  to  evade  restrictions 
against  butterf  at  Imports.  An  effort  will 
be  made  during  this  session  of  Congress 
to  limit  these  imports.  Such  action  cer- 
tainly will  be  hi  the  best  interest  of  the 
dairy  farmer,  the  consiuner  and  the  rural 
economy.  The  dairy  farmer  is  subsidiz- 
ing the  American  housewife  with  cheap 
milk  produced  at  a  loss.  He  carmot  be 
expected  to  continue  this  indefinitely. 
If  the  American  consumer  expects  to 
continue  to  enjoy  a  dependable  supply 
of  wholesome  dairy  products  it  is  inevi- 
table that  a  more  healthy  economic 
dlmate  for  the  dairy  Industry  must  be 
created. 


H  Jt.  3803  Seeks  To  Reduce  the  Oil 
Depletion  Allowance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  26,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
«y  25,  1967.  I  introduced  HJl.  3803.  a 


bill  to  reduce  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
from  271/2  percent  to  20  percent  at  the 
rate  of  2y2  percent  annually  over  a  3- 
year  period. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  reduce  the  tax  allowance 
by  an  additional  50  percent  whenever  he 
finds  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  tax 
savings  has  been  used  to  finance  mergers 
with  or  to  purchase  companies  in  im- 
related  fields. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  I  introduced 
an  identical  bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  call  for  congressional 
hearings  on  this  special  tax  privilege 
wliich  results  in  an  annual  loss  of  reve- 
nue to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  nearly  $2 
bilUon. 

Now  in  1967,  with  the  President  pro- 
posing a  6-percent  siuiax  for  individ- 
uals and  corporations,  it  is  all  the  more 
important — I  should  say  urgent — that  we 
do  something  about  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance in  particular  and  also  some- 
thing about  other  tax  loopholes  in 
general. 

Our  Federal  budget  is  increasing  and 
our  local  village,  town,  city,  coimty,  and 
State  budgets  are  likewise  increasing — 
often  to  an  even  greater  degree.  Plug- 
ging the  tax  loopholes  is  our  way  to 
equalize  the  tax  burdens  among  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayers,  corporate  as  well  as 
individuals. 

The  special  privileges  under  oiu"  pres- 
ent tax  laws  to  the  oil  companies  are  in- 
equitable and  require  all  other  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  to  carry  a  greater 
share  of  the  tax  burden  than  they  should 
be  carrying. 

It  is  shocking  that  the  largest  oil  com- 
panies pay  a  smaller  percentage  of  their 
net  incomes  in  taxes  than  small  business- 
men, workers,  and  farmers.  The  man  in 
the  lowest  tax  bracket  pays  14  percent  of 
his  net  Income  in  taxes  while  in  1965  the 
20  largest  oil  companies  paid  an  average 
of  6.3  percent  of  their  net  incomes  in 
Federal  taxes.  These  companies  had  a 
combined  net  income  of  more  than  $5.7 
billion,  yet  paid  only  $360  million  in 
taxes. 

The  depletion  allowance  was  originally 
enacted  as  an  incentive  for  further  ex- 
ploration in  a  field  with  a  large  risk 
factor;  but  as  President  Kermedy  stated 
in  his  1963  tax  message  to  Congress: 

Unintended  defects  have  arisen  In  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  the  special  tax  privileges  that  the 
Congress  has  granted  to  mineral  Industries, 
and  correction  of  these  defects  Is  required  If 
the  existing  tax  provisions  are  to  operate  In 
a  consistent  and  eqiUtable  fashion. 

In  the  89th  Congress  we  passed  a  bill 
to  defer  the  7-percent  investment  credit 
and  to  postpone  the  fast  writeoff  and  de- 
preciation of  real  estate  and  construc- 
tion. These  incentives  were  needed  when 
originally  enacted  to  help  create  jobs, 
reduce  imemployment,  encoui'age  con- 
struction and  provide  housing,  respec- 
tively. I  respectfully  contend  that  the 
Incentive  to  encourage  further  explora- 
tion of  oil  is  not  as  urgent  as  the  require- 
ment to  fill  some  of  our  basic  hiunan 
needs  and  to  help  reduce  the  tax  burdens 
upon  our  citizens. 

The  following  editorial,  in  which  a 
reference  is  made  to  the  depletion  al- 
lowances, appeared  in  the  January  25, 
1967,  edition  of  the  Long  Island  Press.  I 


call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration: 

THS  FEDERiWL  BlTDGKT 

President  Johnson's  S13S  bUUon  budget  for 
fiscal  1968  Is  our  largest  In  history,  the  result 
of  his  commitment  for  both  guns  and  but- 
ter— to  wage  limited  war  and  limited  peace 
at  the  same  time. 

A  Uttle  more  than  half  (S72.3  bilUon)  wUl 
go  for  the  guns,  $21.9  billion  of  It  for  Viet- 
nam.   The  remainder  represents  the  butter. 

As  Incomprehensible  as  these  huge  figures 
are  to  ordinary  mortals,  none  of  this  comee 
as  a  svu-prise — except  for  Uttle  things  like  a 
call  for  an  unmanned  landing  on  Mars  In 
1973  and  construction  of  a  third  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier. 

The  remarkable  thing  la  not  that  the  budg- 
et Is  so  high,  but  that  it  appears  quite  man- 
ageable, considering  we  are  trying  to  fight  a 
limited,  but  major  war  overseas,  reach  the 
moon,  touch  Mars,  Improve  the  nation's  edu- 
cation, health  and  welfare  and  just  keep  the 
myriad  of  governmental  wheels  turning.  In 
line  with  the  national  Impatience  over  the 
rising  federal  commitment  to  non-war  spend- 
ing, the  President  has  not  significantly  ex- 
panded the  Great  Society  programs.  What- 
ever Increases  he  has  caUed  for  are  relatively 
modest,  far  below  the  national  need. 

What  makes  this  huge  adventure  in  spend- 
ing possible,  of  course,  is  something  the  vlew- 
ers-wlth-alarm  fall  to  consider — that  a  high 
rate  of  prosperity,  represented  by  a  $787  bU- 
Uon  national  output  for  1967,  means  a  higher 
rate  of  tax  coUectlon.  And  that  $787  bUUon 
national  product  represents  a  $47.6  bllUon 
Increase  over  1966. 

Whether  this  wUl  be  enough  to  avoid  those 
"measures  of  sacrifice"  the  President  spoke 
of — notably  the  6  percent  surcharge  on  cor- 
poration and  most  personal  Income  taxes— 
wUl  depend  on  the  course  of  the  war  and  the 
state  of  the  economy  later  this  spring. 

None  of  this  will  stop  the  outcries  for  cuts 
in  "non-essential"  spending  and  the  usual 
fears  of  doom  in  the  deficit.  Congress,  moti- 
vated more  by  poUtlcs  than  good  economics, 
will  energeUcally  go  over  all  this  with  a  fine- 
tooth  comb.  We  wish  them  weU  In  their 
economy  hunt.  There  Is  always  fat  to  be 
trimmed. 

But  while  the  Congressmen  are  prowling 
through  the  space  and  anti-poverty  budgets 
with  their  pruning  shears,-  It  would  be  re- 
freshing to  see  them  devote  energy  to  plug- 
ging some  tax  loopholes  as  weU.  Thanks 
to  depletion  allowances  and  the  Uke,  for  In- 
stance, there  are  a  lot  of  rich  people  In  the 
oil  and  cattle  business,  who  chuckle  all  the 
way  to  the  bank  over  the  higher  taxee  that 
do  not  touch  them.  Philip  M.  Stern,  in  "The 
Great  Treasury  Raid,"  estimates  these  loop- 
holes cost  the  Treasury  $40  billion  a  year, 
nearly  four  times  what  the  President's  tax 
Increase  would  bring  In  over  two  years. 

I  believe  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  should  hold  a  public  hearing 
on  revisions  of  omr  tax  laws  to  eliminate 
inequities  such  as  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance. This  is  a  year  in  which  Members 
of  Congress  will  be  talking  about  cuttiiig 
nonessential  spending  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  request  for  a  6-percent  tax 
surcharge.  I  suggest  that  we  also  look 
at  loopholes  in  the  tax  laws  which  cost 
the  Treasury  billions  of  dollars.  That 
is  why  I  have  rehitroduced  my  bill  which 
would  lower  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
by  IV2  percent,  bringing  to  the  Treas- 
ury approximately  $500  million  per  year 
in  additional  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  inequity  of  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  loopholes  there  would  be 
greater  support  for  the  ptissage  of  HJl. 
3803.  I  plan  to  make  available  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  my  constituents  vital 
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statistics  and  material  on  the  subject  to 
help  bring  about  a  better  understand- 
ing. 


The  Address  of  Congressman  A.  Sydney 
Herlong,  Jr^  Before  the  American  Uni- 
Tcrsity  Oinfercnce  on  Federal  Tax 
Aspects  of  Nonprofit  OrganizatioBs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or  NKBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  26.  1967 

Mr.  CXJNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  our  distinguished  colleague,  A. 
STDNrr  Herlong,  Jr.,  made  a  significant 
address  before  the  American  University 
Conference  on  Federal  Tax  Aspects  of 
Nonprofit  Organizations.  Speaking  from 
his  vast  experience  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  he  called  for  tighten- 
ing up  tax  loopholes,  pai"ticularly  in  the 
foundation  and  tax-exempt  advertising 
fields. 

I  have  previously  called  the  attention 
of  this  House  to  the  absurd  situation 
existing  in  the  publishing  business  where 
tax-exempt  organizations  are  running 
increasing  amounts  of  advertising  and 
paying  no  income  tax  on  then*  profits. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  had  a 
regulation  on  this  subject  before  it  for  a 
long  time.  In  my  opinion,  no  further 
time  should  elapse  and  that  regulation 
should  be  issued  without  further  delay. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  my  constitu- 
ents said  to  me  during  the  last  campaign 
it  was  that  they  were  prepared  to  pay 
their  fare  share  of  taxes,  but  they  wanted 
the  loopholes  closed  up  first.  I  note  that 
the  very  able  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  had  the  same  experience,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  the  courageous  and  forth- 
right position  he  has  taken.  Syd  Her- 
long is  eminently  right,  and  let  us  hope 
that  his  courage  is  a  forerunner  of  im- 
mediate action  by  Treasury  on  the  ad- 
vertising situation. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  caU 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  full 
text  of  the  speech  of  oiu:  very  able  col- 
league from  Florida: 

RnCABKS    or   CONGSESSMAN   A.    Stdnet   Hek- 

LONG,  Jr.,  Fourth  District  or  Plorioa,  Be- 
roRK      THE      Third      Annual      Abckrican 
UNivRRsrrr   CoNrERENCi;  on  Federal  Tax 
Aspects  or  NoNPRorrr  Organizations,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1967  " 
I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  appearing  be- 
fore tills  Third  Annual  ConfMence  on  the 
Federal  tax  aspects  of  non-profit  organiza- 
tions.   In   the  American  University's  pam- 
phlet which  announces  this  conference.  It  Is 
stated  quite  clearly  that,  "rarely  has  a  single 
subject  attracted  such  brocul  and  concen- 
trated attention  tram  all  types  of  tax-exempt 
organizations  as  their  current  confused  tax 
status." 

The  Invitation  for  me  to  appear  here  was 
received  and  accepted  some  months  ago.  At 
the  time  no  one  asked  me  my  views  on  this 
subject  and  I  can  assure  you  that  no  one  has 
attempted  to  influence  them  In  any  way  since 
I  accepted  the  Invitation.  What  I  have  to 
aay  may  not  please  all  of  you,  but  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  Invitation  I  received,  I  con- 
cluded that  I  was  not  Invited  to  this  Ameri- 
can University  sponsored  forum  for  the  pur- 


that     my 


poee     of     parroting     statements 
audience  might  wish  to  hear. 

My  remarks,  therefope,  will  be  in  the  spirit 
of  academic  inquiry  aod  It  Is  In  that  spirit 
that  I  should  like  to  explore  for  a  few  mo- 
ments two  phases  of  tax  exemption  which 
I  am  sure  are  In  the  forefront  of  your  minds — 
one,  of  course,  Involves  the  field  of  private 
foundations,  the  other,  so-called  tax-exempt 
advertising.  As  In  most  discussions  such  as 
this,  it  is  not  the  use  of  the  tax-exempt 
feature  of  our  law  that  creates  difficulty.  It 
Is  the  abuses;  and  as  frequently  happens,  the 
abuse  In  this  field  Is  tte  reason  for  so  much 
confusion. 

The  90th  Congress  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  subject  of  private 
foundations.  Foundations  have  received  a 
good  deal  of  attention  In  the  press  recently 
because  of  the  publication,  In  December,  of 
the  Fourth  Report  of  Congressman  Wright 
Patman's  foundation  investigations.  They 
have  also  been  the  subject  of  continuing  In- 
terest and  comment  in  a  number  of  different 
quarters  for  at  least  the  past  several  years. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  pend- 
ing before  It  a  Report  on  private  foundations 
prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department  and 
submitted  to  Congress  In  1965.  The  Report 
Is,  I  understand,  based  upon  a  rather  exten- 
sive Treasury  Investigation  of  what  private 
foundations  are  doing  and  how  the  laws 
which  govern  them  are  operating.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Report,  the  Treasury  Investiga- 
tions disclosed  that  serious  abuses  exist 
among  a  substantial  minority  of  private 
foundations.  To  cojje  with  those  abuses,  the 
Tresiswry  Department  recommended  six 
major  legislative  changes.  In  general,  the 
recommendations  were: 

First,  that  self-dealing  practices — that  is 
to  say,  dealings  between  foundations,  their 
donors,  and  related  parties — be  prohibited. 

Second,  that  rules  be  adopted  to  Insure 
prompt  flow  of  foundation  Income  or  its 
equivalent  to  the  support  of  active  charitable 
enterprises. 

Third,  that  foundations  be  prevented  from 
owning  20  percent  or  more  of  any  single 
business. 

Fourth,  that  charitable  deductions  be  post- 
poned for  gifts  to  foundations  of  property 
over  which  the  donors  continue  to  maintain 
real  and  effective  control. 

Fifth,  that  restrictions  be  placed  upon 
foundation  borrowing  for  Investment  pur- 
poses, lending,  and  teadlng  and  speculation. 
Sixth,  that  donor  control  over  a  founda- 
tion be  limited  to  the  first  25  years  of  the 
foundation's  existence. 

The  Treasury  Report  Illustrates  Its  charges 
of  foundation  abuses  with  a  number  of  spe- 
cific examples.  Without  attempting  to  pre- 
judge any  of  the  Issues  which  the  Treasury 
Department  raises,  I  tblnk  that  some  of  those 
examples  are  rather  striking.  Discussing  the 
extent  to  which  some  foundations  have  be- 
come Involved  in  competitive  business  enter- 
prises, the  Report  mentions  one  foundation 
which  holds  controlling  Interests  In  26  sep- 
arate corporations,  including  a  large  metro- 
politan newspaper,  the  largest  radio  broad- 
casting station  In  the  state,  a  life  insurance 
company,  a  lumber  qompany,  several  banks, 
three  large  hotels,  a  garage,  and  a  variety  of 
office  buildings.  According  to  the  Report, 
another  foundation  controls  45  separate 
business  enterprises.  Included  are  clothing 
maniifa«turing  establishments,  real  estate 
businesses,  retail  stores,  a  hotel,  and  print- 
ing, hardware  and  Jewelry  businesses. 

Again,  Illustrating  Its  statement  that  some 
foundations  have  been  able  to  develop  very 
considerable  wealth  entirely  through  the 
manipulation  of  borrowed  funds — without 
ever  securing  substantial  contributions  from 
the  public  and  without,  therefore,  ever  hav- 
ing to  rely  upon  the  community's  evaluation 
of  their  chiultable  activities — the  Report 
draws  attention  to  oae  foundation  which  be- 
gan with  a  oapltaBzation  of  $1,000  and, 
entirely  through  ths  mechanism  of  invest- 
ment borrowing,  was  able  to  multiply  its  net 


worth  within  five  years  to  include  a  34-aere 
tract  of  industrial  real  estate  valued  at 
$1,150,000.  Another  foundation  was  orga. 
nlzed  In  1954  with  no  funds  of  its  own  at  all. 
By  1961  It  had  Incurred  Indebtedness  of  more 
than  $14  million  in  oil  and  gas  dealings,  and 
tiad  annual  income  of  over  $68,000. 

To  facilitate  oxir  consideration  of  the 
Treasury's  recommendations.  In  the  fall  of 
1065  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
quested comments  on  the  Treasury  Report 
from  aU  interested  parties.  A  large  volume 
of  comments  were  received.  More  than  7o 
foundations,  attorneys  and  others  submitted 
material  to  the  Committee,  and  we  have  pub- 
lished their  comments  In  two  volumes, 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  Treasury  recommendations  In  de- 
tail. I  note,  though,  that  a  number  of  the 
country's  well-known  foundations — Includ- 
ing the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Danf  orth  Foun- 
dation, and  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation- 
commented  favorably.  In  any  event,  it  seemj 
to  me  clear  that  the  area  Is  an  Important 
one;  and  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Way« 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Congress  wUl 
be  able  to  devote  full  attention  to  It  this 
year. 

In  June  of  last  year.  Chairman  Mills  and 
Representative  Byrnes  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Introduced  Identical 
bills  dealing  with  the  group  of  problema 
highlighted  and  intensified  in  1965  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Commissioner  v. 
Clay  BTOwn.  et  al.,  which  stemmed  from  in- 
vestment borrowing  by  exempt  organlzaUonj. 
This  legislation  was  prepared  by  the  staffs  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  and  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  the  Brown  case  an  organization  claim- 
ing tax  exemption  acquired  a  business  by 
agreeing  to  pay  the  former  owners  a  percent- 
age of  the  future  profits  of  the  business  until 
a  specified  sum  had  been  reached.  The  ex- 
empt organization,  making  no  commitment 
for  payment  other  than  from  the  assets  ol  the 
transferred  business  Itself  and  the  income 
produced  by  those  assets,  obtained  a  busi- 
ness— valued  at  $1,300,000 — entirely  without 
Investment  of  its  own  funds.  Careful  and 
elaborate  steps  were  taken  to  immunize  the 
business  earnings  from  the  present  tax  on 
unrelated  business  income.  With  three  Jus- 
tices dissenting,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  former  owners  were  entitled  to  re- 
port their  profits  on  the  transaction  as  capi- 
tal gains. 

The  availability  of  the  tax  exemption  for 
use  in  transactions  following  the  Brown  pat- 
tern,  and   In  other   arrangements   involving 
borrowing  for  investment   purposes,  has  a 
variety  of  imdesirable  consequences,  the  mort 
Important  of  which  Is  to  establish  a  powerful 
Incentive  for  the  transfer  of  businesses  and 
other  productive  property  to  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations.    In  an  arrangtement  under  which 
the  entire  price  is  to  be  financed  from  the 
future  earnings  of  the  transferred  property, 
exempt  organizations  are  peculiarly  suited  to 
pay  a  substantially  higher  price  than  a  tax- 
able entity  could  afford.    They  can.  In  effect, 
make  available  to  the  seller  the  additional 
businees   earnings   which   would  have  been 
paid  to  the  government  had  the  purchaser 
been  taxable.    The  particular  favorablllty  of 
the  exempt  organization  as  a  purchaser  In 
transactions  of  this  sort  has  for  some  time 
been  widely  advertised  in  the  tax  and  busi- 
ness press,  and  since  the  announcement  of 
the  Brown  decision  such  advertising  has  in- 
tensified.   It  seems  quite  likely,  therefore, 
that  unless  something  is  done,  a  substantW 
unplanned  shift   of  productive  property  to 
exempt  organizations  will  occur.    One  conse- 
quence of  such  a  slilft  would,  of  course,  M 
considerable  erosion  of  the  tax  l>ase.   An- 
other, quite  poeslbly,  would  be  broad  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  stemming  Irom  tne 
ownership  of  a  large  number  of  the  «>'J?°'^! 
businesses   by   organizations   with  <11""*' 
motives  and  different  objectives  thw  »• 
entrepreneurs  who  have  thus  far  constlwiwo 
our  buBlnesB  community. 


To  deal  with  the  problems  of  exempt  or- 
ganization Investment  borrowing,  the  Mills- 
Byrnes  bills  Impose  tax  upon  the  "unrelated 
debt-financed  Income"  of  all  classes  of  ex- 
empt organizations.  The  bills  continue  the 
fundamental  policy  of  a  statute  adopted  by 
Congress  in  1950  to  deal  with  one  facet  of 
this  area — the  sale  of  real  property  to  an  ex- 
empt organization  and  Immediate  leaseback 
to  the  original  owner — but  eliminate  the  de- 
fects which  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
statute  to  possess.  Under  the  proposals,  in- 
come would  be  subject  to  tax  only  if  it  meets 
two  requirements:  It  would  have  to  be  de- 
rived from  property  acquired  or  improved 
with  borrowed  funds,  and  It  would  have  to 
be  produced  by  activities  unrelated  to  the 
educational,  charitable,  religious,  or  other 
operations  constituting  the  basis  of  the  or- 
ganization's tax  exemption.  The  taxable  por- 
tion of  the  unrelated  Income  from  any  par- 
ticular property  would,  In  general,  be  the 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
Income  from  the  property  as  outstanding  In- 
debtedness bears  to  the  basis  of  the  property. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  held  a 
hearing  upon  the  Mills-Byrnes  bills  in  late 
1966.  Appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  Mr.  Surrey  strongly  supported 
the  bills.  Comments  both  for  and  against 
the  bills  were  also  received  from  several  In- 
terested organizations  and  private  attorneys. 
Because  of  the  proposal  of  the  Investment 
credit  suspension  legislation  almost  immedi- 
ately after  this  hearing,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  bills  further  last  year.  How- 
ever, we  anticipate  that  a  substantially  simi- 
lar legislative  proposal  will  be  introduced 
early  this  session,  and  of  course,  we  hope  the 
Committee  will  have  an  opportunity  to  act 
on  It. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  tax 
exempt  advertising,  I  must  say  that  more 
and  more  voices  are  being  raised  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  tightening  up  tax  loopholes  or 
escape  hatches.  No  doubt,  these  same  voices 
win  be  raised  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee when  it  considers  the  tax  Increase  pro- 
posed by  the  President  last  Tuesday  night. 
Granted  that  the  amount  to  be  recovered 
from  plugging  tax  loopholes  will  not  make  up 
multi-billion  dollar  deficits,  there  Is  equity  In 
the  argument  that  those  presently  paying 
taxes  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  more  until 


those  escaping  taxes  are  also  paying  their 
fair  share. 

When  Congress  passed  the  unrelated  busi- 
ness tax  In  1950  as  a  result  of  the  New  York 
University-Mueller  Macaroni  situation,  I 
note  that  both  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Finance  Committee  Reports 
state: 

"The  problem  to  which  the  tax  on  unre- 
lated business  Income  Is  directed  Is  primarily 
that  of  unfair  competition." 

In  passing  the  unrelated  business  tax,  Con- 
gress was  accepting  the  recommendations  of 
organizations  like  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Appearing  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  In  1950,  Mr.  John  Dane  of 
Boston,  representing  the  Chamber,  testified: 

".  .  .  It  Is  our  policy  that  we  are  opposed  to 
government  favoritism  In  any  form,  and  we 
urge  that  no  enterprise  be  favored  over  any 
other  form,  and  that  each  enterprise, 
whether  It  Is  cooperative.  Individual,  or  cor- 
Ijoratlon,  should  stand  on  its  own  feet,  with 
protection  from  unfair  competition,  and  free 
from  either  tax  exemption  or  other  public 
subsidy." 

I  know  of  no  organization  which  was  ex- 
empted from  the  income  tax  so  that  It  could 
sell  advertising.  Indeed,  I  see  no  relation- 
ship between  advertising  and  any  tax-exempt 
purpose. 

I  understand  there  are  some  700  tax  ex- 
empt publications  grossing  over  $1J0  mil- 
lion In  advertising  revenue  today.  <rt  know 
also  that  they  are  fine  publications  and  that 
some  of  them  could  not  be  published  except 
for  the  advertising,  much  of  which  is  of  a 
complimentary  nature  and  of  doubtful  ad- 
vertising value.  However,  it  is  not  this  use 
of  this  type  of  tax  exemption  that  I  protest. 
It  Is  the  abuse,  such  as  advertisements 
which  appear  in  these  publications  in  an  at- 
tempt to  convince  a  prospective  advertiser 
that  he  will  get  more  for  his  advertising 
dollar  by  advertising  In  the  tax  exempt  pub- 
lication than  he  would  in  publications  which 
pay  taxes  on  their  profits.  This  certainly  Is 
unfair  competition. 

Having  fought  as  hard  as  I  have  for  free 
enterprise  and  against  this  government  en- 
croachment In  my  18  years  in  the  House,  I 
cannot  reconcile  the  acceptance  of  a  hand- 
out from  the  government  In  the  form  of  tax 
subsidy  on  profits  resulting  from  advertising. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Peace  I  leave  with  you.  My  peace  I  give 
unto  you:  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I 
unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid.  John 
14:  27. 

Eternal  Gtod,  our  Father,  our  refuge 
and  strength  In  every  generation  and 
whose  creative  spirit  does  ever  call  us  to 
new  frontiers  of  thought  and  action,  we 
bow  before  Thee  this  moment  as  we  enter 
another  weelt  together.  With  Thy  wis- 
dom we  would  be  made  wise,  by  Thy 
strength  we  would  be  made  strong.  In- 
spired by  Thy  spirit  we  would  be  made 
ready  for  our  responsibilities. 

May  no  danger  overwhelm  us,  no 
difficulty  overcome  us,  no  discourage- 
ment overburden  us,  no  duty  overtax  us, 
but  may  we  now  and  ever  keep  our  faith 
In  Thee  and  In  the  leading  of  Thy  wise 
and  gracious  spirit. 

Bless  our  Nation  and  the  nations  of 
the  world— -together  may  we  seek  peace. 


with  simultaneous  expressions  of  faith  In 
the  free  enterprise  system.  It  Is  the  great 
trade  associations  and  professional  socletlee 
which  have  been  the  leaders  In  this  fight. 
We  cannot  by  word  support  free  enterprise, 
and  by  action  accept  government  support, 
which  tax  exemption  on  advertising  profits 
really  is.  It  seems  to  me  that  someone's 
Blip  Is  showing  and  It  ought  to  be  corrected. 

As  you  Icnow,  the  Treasury  Department  Is 
considering  a  regulation  at  this  time  be- 
cause there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
doubt  as  to  Just  wbat  the  law  means.  In 
the  last  Congress,  bills  were  Introduced 
which  would,  If  enacted,  declare  that  such 
advertising  Is  a  "related  activity"  and  there- 
fore clarlf jring  any  confusion  that  now  exists 
as  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  existing  law. 
The  Committee  took  no  action  on  these  pro- 
posals. I  think  this  was  proper  and  I  further 
think  that  it  Is  not  necessary  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  do  anything  In  this  field  until 
Treasury  does  come  up  with  some  sort  of 
regulation.  I  feel  sure  that  before  any  such 
regulation  Is  Issued,  there  will  be  a  public 
hearing  before  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. It  Is  at  that  time  and  In  that  forum 
that  anyone  who  feels  aggrieved  should  state 
his  case. 

Frankly  speaking,  how  could  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  act  at  this  time  without 
being  premature?  We  are  in  the  position 
of  having  passed  the  \inrelated  business  tax. 
When  we  passed  this  unrelated  business 
tax.  Congress  delegated  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  discretion  as  to  where  the  tax 
should  be  applied.  It  is,  therefore,  up  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  apply  that 
tax.  If  after  experience,  the  tax  is  found  to 
be  Inequitable,  then  and  only  then  should 
there    be    recourse    to    Congress. 

I  hope  that  some  regulation  In  this  field 
will  be  forthcoming  before  too  long,  and  In 
this  connection,  my  personal  views  are  thoee 
expressed  by  the  Court  of  Claims  In  the  In- 
diana Retail  Hardware  Association  v.  the 
V.S. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  Congress 
did  not  mean  to  grant  exemption  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  to  an  association  engaged 
to  such  a  large  extent  In  activities  ordinarily 
carried  on  for  profit  by  persons  liable  for  the 
payment  of  taxes  on  the  Income  derived 
from  such  activities." 


patiently  pursue  it  and  persevere  in  our 
pursuit  until  peace  reigns  in  the  hearts 
of  men  and  in  the  heart  of  our  world. 
In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we 
pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  26.  1967,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  GRAHAM 
ARTHUR  HARDEN 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 


Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  sad  duty  this  morning  of  announc- 
ing to  the  membership  of  the  House  the 
passing  yesterday  morning  at  8:30  a.m., 
of  our  former  distinguished  and  beloved 
colleague,  Graham  A.  Harden,  better 
known  to  most  of  us  as  "Hap." 

Congressman  Harden  leaves  behind 
him  a  wonderful  and  devoted  wife,  Agnes, 
and  two  fine  children,  one  a  son.  Dr.  Gra- 
ham A.  Harden,  Jr.,  and  the  other  a 
lovely  daughter,  Mrs.  David  Sibsiston. 
This  fine  family  has  sustained  a  great 
loss. 

North  Carolina  and  the  Nation,  too, 
have  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  passing 
of  this  great  former  public  servant  who, 
in  so  many  ways,  imder  such  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  gave  so  much  of  himself, 
his  time  and  his  talents,  to  the  service 
of  his  district.  State,  and  Nation. 

When  "Hap"  Harden  announced  his 
decision  to  retire  from  this  body  Just 
before  he  had  completed  his  26th  year, 
to  return  to  the  community  life  of  his 
hometown.  New  Hem,  all  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  disappointed,  but  today  we  are 
grievously  shocked.  His  aimounced  re- 
tirement was  an  impleasant  surprise,  for 
his  people  wanted  him  to  remain  here. 
In  fact,  for  a  while  they  felt  that  he  was 
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letting  them  down.  It  took  all  of  us 
some  time  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
fairness  of  the  decision,  to  himself,  his 
lovely  wife,  and  family.  I  am  sm-e  many 
of  MS  remember  the  pressures  that  were 
put/dpon  him  to  change  his  mind  and 
give  further  of  himself  here  In  the  Con- 
gress. Countless  numbers  of  oiu:  people 
petitioned  him  to  stay.  The  enthre 
North  Carolina  delegation,  more  than 
100  In  this  great  body,  and  coimtless 
others  throughout  North  Carolina  and 
the  Nation,  individually  and  collectively, 
did  the  same  thing.  Although  knowing 
that  once  Graham  Barden — after  full 
deliberation  on  any  matter — made  up  his 
mind,  he  was  not  likely  to  change  it, 
nonetheless.  In  this  Instance,  their  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  our  Nation 
prompted  a  try. 

"Hap"  Barden  was  and  always  will  be 
remembered  as  a  friendly  man.  The 
name  "Hap,"  given  to  him  by  friends 
many  years  ago,  is  a  tribute  to  his  great 
quality  of  friendliness.  In  his  work  here, 
he  was  frank,  sometimes  too  frank  for  his 
own  popularity  in  some  areas  and  with 
some  people,  but  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  caught  the  spirit  of  his  great  courage 
and  convictions  and  his  determination 
to  stand  by  them  at  all  costs. 

One  characteristic  in  particular  which 
Impressed  me  about  "Hap"  Barden — 
sometimes  seemingly  a  small  thing  but 
always  an  important  one — was  his  keen 
understanding  of  human  nature.  He 
could  not  be  fooled.  He  had  that  great 
quality  of  being  able  to  see  beyond  the 
words  of  those  with  whom  he  dealt.  He 
also  had  those  great  qualities  of  imder- 
standing  and  love  for  his  fellow  man. 
These  are  among  the  many  fine  qualities 
which  enabled  him  to  be  the  great  legis- 
lator that  he  was. 

Included  also  among  his  many  fine 
qualities  was  a  great  sense  of  humor. 
This  quality  enabled  him  to  express  him- 
self, often  In  righteous  indignation 
against  the  desecration  of  any  principle 
for  which  he  stood,  without  Incurring 
the  wrath  of  opponents  who  knew  him. 
This  body  has  sorely  missed  "Hap" 
Barden,  although  his  district  has  been 
ably  and  courageoiisly  represented  by  his 
successor,  the  Honorable  David  Hender- 
sow.  His  imprint  upon  this  body,  in  fact, 
upon  the  entire  Congress  and  the  Nation, 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

I  know  of  no  greater  tribute  In  words 
which  we  can  pay  to  the  memory  and 
service  of  "Hap"  Barden  than  that  paid 
by  the  American  Crood  Government  So- 
ciety In  1960  when  "Hap"  received  one 
of  its  coveted  annual  awards  for  his  sup- 
port of  and  faith  in  the  inherent  strength 
and  majesty  of  our  constitutional  way 
of  life.  The  text  of  the  award  described 
Graham  A.  Barden  as  follows: 

Patriot,  Jurist,  and  legislator,  has  devoted 
half  hlB  years  to  tbe  service  of  bis  native 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  to  the  Nation — 
more  than  a  quarter-century  of  them  In  the 
V£.  House  of  Representatives. 

Courage,  integrity,  and  wisdom  have  made 
him  a  major  constructive  force  in  the  move- 
ment for  responsible  labor  legislation  and 
tower  of  strength  against  one-sided  and  vaa.- 
balanced  proposals,  destructive  of  the  mu- 
txial  interests  of  employees,  employers,  and 
the  public.  In  the  field  of  education  he  has 
been  a  steadfast  leader  in  the  contlntilng 
•trug^e  to  keep  control  of  pubUc  education 
In  the  States  and  their  communltlea. 


Representative  Barden  over  the  years  of  his 
service  has  exerted  a  powerful  Influence  for 
good  on  the  work  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  In  weU-earned  retirement, 
he  will  be  long  remembered  as  one  of  North 
Carolina's  most  Illustrious  sons. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a  sense 
of  shock  and  grief  that  I  stand  here  this 
morning.  Both  Mrs.  Fountain  and  I 
mourn  with  Mrs.  Barden,  her  children, 
and  other  members  of  the  Barden  fam- 
ily, their  great  loss  and  extend  to  each  of 
them  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  and  his  delegation 
in  their  expression  of  sorrow  over  the 
death  of  our  former  outstanding  col- 
league, Graham  Barden,  who  as  the 
gentleman  said,  was  better  known  as 
"Hap." 

I  always  considered  Congressman 
Barden  as  one  of  the  really  able  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
did  not  always  agree  with  him  on  issues 
but  I  always  admired  him  immensely. 
His  devotion  to  the  things  in  which  he 
believed  was  unsurpassed.  He  had  tre- 
mendous courage  and  tremendous  forti- 
tude. There  has  not  been  in  my  opinion 
a  more  articulate  debater  in  my  time  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
Uterally  formidable  when  he  took  the 
floor.  Some  of  his  speeches  are  House 
classics. 

I  was  always  very  fond  of  Congressman 
Barden  personally.  He  was  my  good 
friend.  There  was  something  about  him 
which  touched  everyone  who  knew  him. 
I  extend,  together  with  Mrs.  Albert, 
my  deep  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
children. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard 
with  real  and  deep  regret  the  announce- 
ment this  morning  In  the  press  of  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague,  Graham 
Barden. 

For  many,  many  years  I  had  the  privi- 
lege and  the  opportunity  of  serving  with 
this  distinguished  American  who  so  ably 
served  his  district,  his  State,  and  the  Na- 
tion for  better  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

If  I  were  to  describe  Graham  Barden, 
I  think  I  would  say  he  was  a  stout  man — 
a  man  of  convlction^a  man  of  determi- 
nation. Time  after  time  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  Graham  Barden  by  the 
force  of  his  personality  and  persuasive 
logic  moved  the  House  to  a  course  of 
action  as  only  he  and  very  few  people 
I  have  known  could  possibly  do. 

As  I  indicated,  when  Graham  Barden 
believed  In  something,  he  steadfastly 
stood  by  that  belief.  This  Is  not  to  say 
he  was  stubborn  and  would  not  listen  to 
reason.  On  the  contrary,  he  sought 
sound  reasons  and  be  always  had  sound 
reasons  for  what  he  advocated. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  as  an  Individual  cherish 
his  friendship.  He  was  a  true  friend 
and  a  distinguished  gentleman  In  the 
fullest  sense. 


My  wife  joins  me  in  extending  to  the 
Barden  family  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  learn  today  of  the 
death  of  our  former  colleague  and  my 
friend,  the  Honorable  Graham  Barden. 

It  was  a  serious  loss  to  North  Carolina 
and  the  Nation  when  Graham  Barden 
retired  a  few  years  ago.  He  has  been 
missed  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  he  was  a  great  American  and  a  stal- 
wart in  the  ranks  of  the  conservatives. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  his  family. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  life,  character,  and 
service  of  our  former  colleague,  Graham 
Barden. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding  and  for  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  own  profoimd  grief 
and  sorrow  over  the  passing  of  this  dis- 
tinguished American  and  my  warm  per- 
sonal friend  of  many  years. 

I  knew  "Hap"  had  been  going  downhill 
physically  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  shock 
last  evening  when  we  received  word  that 
he  had  passed  away.  This  man  had  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  to  be  as  strong  as 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  unyield- 
ing in  the  face  of  pressvure.  He  was  as 
firm  in  his  convictions  as  any  man  I  ever 
knew  and  I  admired  him  for  his  strength 
and  determination  to  stand  by  those 
convictions  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

He  was  a  Representative  who  retained 
the  affection  of  the  people  he  represented 
throughout  his  long  career  in  the  House. 
They,  too,  admired  his  strength  of  char- 
acter and  his  unwillingness  ever  to 
swerve  from  principle.  And  they  also 
appreciated  his  long  and  faithful  service 
to  them  and  returned  him  to  Congress 
year  after  year  almost  automatically. 

I  came  to  know  him  not  only  as  a 
dedicated  and  courageous  legislator  but 
as  a  warm  personal  friend.  His  family 
and  mine  were  close  for  many  years  and 
we  visited  back  and  forth  frequently.  I 
mourn  with  the  family  and  the  host  ol 
his  friends  over  his  passing  and  extend 
to  Mrs.  Barden  and  his  loved  ones  my 
profound  sympathy  over  their  loss. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Graham  Barden  was  my  immediate 
predecessor  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  served  his  district,  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Nation  with  great  dis- 
tinction. He  was  beloved  by  his  people 
above  and  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
reelected  him  as  their  Representative  for 
many  years. 
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Graham  Barden  was  my  Congressman 
for  26  years,  and  I  served  as  his  Con- 
gressman for  these  past  6  years. 

Of  course,  this  affects  me  deeply.  Mary 
and  I  were  expecting  the  news  we  got,  but 
It  was  nonetheless  saddening  when  it 
came  to  us  yesterday  morning.  I  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Agnes, 
Graham,  Junior,  Aggie,  and  the  grand- 
children. 

My  memories  of  him  will  long  endure 
and  among  them  will  be  late  night  ses- 
sions in  his  office  as  he  mapped  strategy 
and  mustered  his  forces  for  bruising 
flights  on  the  floor  or  in  committee;  his 
actions  in  outmaneuverlng  his  oppo- 
nents by  shrewd  parlimentary  tactics,  his 
uncompromising  loyalty  to  his  friends 
and  to  his  word;  his  consideration  of  his 
employees  and  staff. 

There  were  people  in  high  places  who 
disagreed  with  Graham  Barden,  but  few 
who  did  not  respect  him  and  it  was  char- 
acteristic of  him  that  some  of  those  he 
fought  the  hardest  respected  him  the 
most. 

He  served  during  the  frantic  days  of 
the  New  Deal ;  the  agony  of  World  War 
n,  and  the  difficult  adjustment  period 
of  the  fifties. 

Legislatively,  he  fought  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  fair  standards  In  labor  and 
programs  of  Federal  aid  to  education  in 
specialized  areas  and  situations  where 
he  believed  the  aid  to  be  needed,  justi- 
fied, constitutional,  and  without  undesir- 
able controls. 

He  came  to  Washington  with  a  back- 
ground which  included  a  rural  boyhood; 
enlisted  service  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  I;  a  legal  education  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina;  the  practice  of  the 
law;  teaching  school  and  coaching  and 
serving  as  a  county  court  judge. 

I  remember  well  that  in  the  spring  of 
1960  when  his  announcement  of  his  re- 
tirement startled  his  many  admirers 
throughout  the  country.  I  heard  him 
asked  why  he  was  retiring.  His  answer 
was  classic.  "I  promised  myself  many 
years  ago  that  I  would  retire  from  Con- 
gress while  I  still  had  sense  enough  to 
serve  in  Congress,  and  by  God.  I'm  going 
to  do  It." 

Do  It  he  did.  and  I  rejoice  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  able  to  enjoy  6  years 
of  retirement  with  his  family  and  his 
close  friends  on  the  banks  of  his  beloved 
Trent  River  before  he  answered  that  final 
rollcall  which  will  someday  sound  the 
name  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
passing  of  Graham  Barden  I  have  lost 
a  friend  who  was  very  dear  to  me 
through  the  years  of  my  career  here  in 
the  Congress.  Our  association  in  this 
body  was  one  of  admiration  and  re- 
spect—certainly mine  for  Graham  Bar- 
den—a  feeling  I  have  reason  to  believe 
was  reciprocated  on  his  part. 

In  any  event,  it  wsis  my  pleasure  to 
enjoy  his  wonderful  hospitality  and 
thoroughly  delightful  company  on  many 
occasions  in  the  countryside  of  North 
Carolina  which  he  loved  so  much. 

Graham  Barden  shared  my  enthu- 
siasm for  himting  and  fishing  and  some 
of  my  happiest  times  were  spent  with  him 
In  these  pursuits. 

In  the  light  of  this  sorrowful  turn  of 
events  I  am  most  gratified  that  It  was 
my  privilege  to  visit  with  Graham  Just 


a  few  weeks  ago  at  his  home  in  New 
Bern,  where  in  spite  of  a  prolonged  ill- 
ness he  was  alert  and  typically  good 
humored. 

To  Mrs.  Barden  and  her  children  I 
offer  my  deepest  sympathy  in  the  loss  of 
a  beloved  husband  and  father. 

May  they  find  consolation  in  the  long 
and  dedicated  service  he  rendered  to 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  outstanding  for- 
mer Members  of  this  body,  the  Hon- 
orable Graham  A.  Barden  of  New  Bern. 
N.C.  Since  becoming  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress approximately  1  year  ago,  I  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  high 
regard  and  love  which  those  Members 
who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
"Hap"  Barden  held  for  him.  I  am  fre- 
quently reminded  by  those  who  knew  him 
of  his  outstanding  ability  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  and  as  chairman  of  one  of 
the  more  important  committees. 

Truly,  this  Nation  and  State  of  North 
Carolina  join  with  the  members  of  his 
immediate  family  in  sharing  a  great 
personal  loss.  As  a  North  Carolinian  in- 
terested in  our  great  State  university 
as  a  longtime  Congressman,  and  as  an 
outstanding  American,  he  has  earned 
the  right  for  it  to  be  said  "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  saddened  this  morning  to  learn  of 
the  passing  on  January  29  of  our  dis- 
tinguished former  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Graham  A.  Barden. 

In  his  death  North  Carolina  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  outstanding  citizens.  I 
have  lost  a  dear  friend  for  whom  I  had 
the  highest  admiration  and  respect. 

Graham  Barden  took  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress on  January  3,  1935.  Prior  to  his 
election  to  the  Congress  he  had  served 
his  State  with  great  distinction  as  judge 
of  the  county  court  of  Craven  County, 
N.C,  from  1920  through  1924  and  as  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly.  He  was  a  World  War  I  vet- 
eran. He  was  proud  of  his  service  In  the 
Navy  in  1918  and  1919. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  In  1957 
Graham  Barden  had  been  a  Member  for 
22  years.  He  was  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  I 
sought  his  help  and  his  advice.  He  was 
always  helpful,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
his  many  kindnesses  and  his  wise  and 
friendly  counsel. 

Graham  Barden  was  firm,  yet  kind. 
He  possessed  all  of  the  solid  virtues  of 
his  native  North  Carolina.  He  believed 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
In  private  initiative,  and  in  the  worth  of 
the  individual. 

He  was  a  tireless  worker  and  a  devoted 
public  servant.  Although  he  was  the 
chairman  of  a  major  House  committee, 
he  nevertheless  found  the  time  to  give 
personal  attention  to  the  countless  prob- 
lems of  his  constituents.  He  was  close 
to  the  people  he  represented;  and  they 
knew,  admired,  and  loved  him.  They 
showed  their  affection  for  him  and  their 
confidence  in  his  ability  and  Integrity 
by  keeping  him  In  Congress  for  26  years. 

Graham  Barden  volimtarily  retired. 
He  went  back  to  his  beloved  North  Caro- 


lina and  to  the  people,  places,  and  things 
which  were  so  dear  to  him.  He  was  there 
when  the  end  came. 

A  great  American  has  passed  from  the 
scene.  He  will  not  be  soon  forgotten. 
He  has  left  a  legislative  monument  and 
a  record  of  service  that  all  of  us  should 
seek  to  emulate. 

To  the  members  of  his  family,  Mrs. 
Whltener  and  I  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy upon  the  great  loss  which  they  and 
the  countless  friends  of  Graham  Barden 
have  sustained. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
.saddened  at  the  untimely  death  of  our 
former  distinguished  and  beloved  col- 
league, Graham  A.  Barden. 

Mr.  Barden,  better  known  to  most  of 
us  as  "Hap,"  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  1934  and  began  his 
first  term  of  ofBce  in  1935.  I  took  office 
in  1941  and  had  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  serving  with  Mr.  Barden  for  20  years. 
North  Carolina  and  the  Nation,  too,  have 
sustained  a  major  loss  in  the  passing  of 
this  great  former  Representative.  In 
many  ways  and  under  often  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, he  gave  so  much  of  himself, 
his  time  and  talents,  to  the  service  of  his 
district.  State,  suid  Nation.  Those  of  us 
who  knew  him  cherished  his  friendship 
and  appreciated  his  great  talents.  He 
was  a  true  friend  and  a  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  fullest  sense. 

Mr.  Barden  was  and  always  will  be 
remembered  as  a  friendly  man.  In  his 
work  here  in  the  Congress,  he  was  very 
frank.  But  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
caught  the  spirit  of  his  great  courage 
and  convictions  and  his  determination  to 
stand  by  them  under  all  circumstances. 

I  admired  him  for  his  strength  In 
standing  by  his  convictions  regardless  of 
the  consequences. 

Among  his  many  fine  qualities  was  a 
sense  of  humor  which  enabled  him  to 
express  himself  without  incurring  the 
wrath  of  opponents  who  knew  him.  He 
was  a  Representative  who  retained  the 
affection  of  the  people  he  represented 
throughout  his  long  career  In  the  House. 
They,  too.  admired  his  strength  of  char- 
acter and  his  unwillingness  ever  to 
swerve  from  principle.  They  sdso  ap- 
preciated his  long  and  faithful  service 
to  them  and  returned  him  to  Congress 
year  after  year  almost  automatically.  He 
was  a  tireless  worker  and  a  devoted  pub- 
lic servant.  Although  he  was  chairman 
of  a  major  House  committee,  he  never- 
theless found  the  time  to  give  personal 
attention  to  the  countless  problems  of 
his  constituents. 

A  great  American  has  passed  from  the 
scene.  We  shall  all  miss  him.  He  will 
not  be  soon  forgotten.  He  has  left  a 
legislative  monument  and  a  record  of 
service  that  all  of  us  should  seek  to 
emulate. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  add  my 
praise  to  his  memory  and  I  extend  miy 
condolences  as  a  longtime  friend  to  the 
sorrowing  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  GAUFIANAKTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
never  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
the  late  Graham  Barden.  but  the  record 
of  accomplishments  he  left  behind  In  this 
body  are  achievements  which  all  fresh- 
man legislators  such  as  myself  would  do 
well  to  emulate. 
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You  who  have  sensed  with  him  will  re- 
mraiber  Graham  Barden  for  his  streiigth 
of  character,  his  integrity,  for  his  skills 
In  the  legislative  process  and  his  vision 
of  the  future. 

We  who  have  watched  his  career  from 
the  sidelines  will  remember  him  as  a  man 
who  never  sought  a  fight  but  never 
backed  away  from  one.  We  will  remem- 
ber Graham  Barden  as  a  man  who  sought 
sincerely  for  the  truth  and  for  what  was 
right  and  best  for  the  people  and  the 
Nation  he  served. 

There  are  others  though  who  will  re- 
member Graham  Barden  and  mourn  his 
passing  as  we  do. 

The  farmers  and  businessmen  of  east- 
em  North  Carolina  will  remember  Gra- 
ham Barden  as  the  man  who  led  the 
fight  to  move  a  stagnating  agriculture- 
dominated  economy  into  a  fruitful  20th 
century. 

The  schoolteachers  of  the  entire  State 
of  North  Carolina  will  remember  Graham 
Barden  as  the  one-term  State  legislator 
who  sparked  the  drive  for  pay  standards 
for  all  of  the  State's  teachers. 

Graham  Barden  will  be  remembered 
by  every  person  in  this  country  who  ever 
benefited  from  the  talents  of  home  econ- 
omists or  agriculture  instructors  edu- 
cated under  the  provisions  of  the  George- 
Barden  Act. 

And  he  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
countless  thousands  of  physically  handi- 
capped who  have  been  turned  into  pro- 
ductive citizens  by  the  Barden-LaFollette 
legislation  for  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Graham  Barden  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  giants  of  this 
House  and  of  his  home  State.  Our  deep- 
est sympathies  go  out  to  his  family  for 
their  loss  only  magnifies  oxir  own. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  never  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
the  late  Graham  A.  Barden,  because  he 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  86th  Congress 
and  my  service  in  the  House  began  in  the 
87th  term,  I  did  know  him  for  many 
years  and  considered  him  a  most  valued 
friend. 

His  great  record  of  public  service  was 
well  known  and  admired  by  me.  He  de- 
voted most  of  his  adult  life  to  serving 
his  fellow  men  in  many  Important  capac- 
ities, and  his  outstanding  achievements 
have  brought  benefit  to  coimtless  thou- 
sands and  at  the  same  time  have  built 
an  enduring  momunent  to  ills  memory. 

Graham  Barden  will  long  be  remem- 
bered not  only  for  his  dedication  to  the 
cause  which  he  served  so  well  but  also 
for  his  strength  of  cliaracter,  humility  of 
person,  and  graciousness  and  charm  of 
maimer. 

His  passing  is  a  loss  not  only  to  his 
devoted  family  but  to  his  legion  of  friends 
and  admirers  throughout  North  Carolina 
and  the  Nation.  I  extend  to  his  family 
my  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
In  their  hour  of  bereavement. 


VIROIL  ORISSOM,  EDWARD  WHITE, 
AND  ROGER  CHAFFEE.  ASTRO- 
NAUTS 

Mr.  MHIiER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extoid  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  lay  at  rest  Virgil 
Grissom,  Edward  White,  and  Roger 
Chaffee.  The  people  of  America  will 
stand  in  spirit  at  tlie  gravesides  of  these 
tiiree  gallant,  courageous  men,  mourning 
their  loss. 

All  of  us  who  believe  in  and  have  faith 
In  the  importance  and  purpose  of  our 
space  program  liave  dreaded  the  day  and 
the  hour  when  Uves  of  our  astronauts 
would  be  in  dire  jeopardy  and  perhaps 
lost.    And  now  it  has  happened. 

The  shock  of  the  dreadful  tragedy  of 
last  Friday  will  be  long  remembered,  and 
the  men  who  died  then  will  be  known 
to  many  generations  to  come. 

I  think  it  is  most  consoling  to  us  all 
that  they  did  not  throw  away  their  lives 
foolishly,  or  for  no  purpose.  They  were 
totally  dedicated  to  their  careers  and  to 
the  ideals  that  motivated  them. 

Before  ever  coming  to  the  space  pro- 
gram, they  had  been  deeply  involved  as 
test  pilots  in  aeronautical  research  and 
the  advancement  of  aviation.  Theirs 
was  then  a  hazardous  profession  at  best, 
which  they  unreservedly  accepted  and 
adjusted  to. 

As  astronauts,  they  were  pursuing  an 
extension  of  their  professional  careers. 

Virgil  Grissom,  Edward  White,  and 
Roger  Chaffee  were  not  superficial,  vain- 
glorious men.  They  were  higWy  trained, 
intelligent,  thoughtful,  and  involved  in 
what  was  to  them  the  highest  calling  men 
can  choose — service  to  their  fellow  man 
and  to  their  country. 

The  fulfillment  of  their  lives  and  of 
their  deaths  is  the  achievement  of  the 
goal  for  which  they  worked  so  hard  and 
for  which  they  made  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice. 

If  the  Almighty  were  to  grant  them 
the  privilege  of  communicating  with  us, 
they  could  not  help  but  say — carry  on, 
you  must  not  stop  now,  do  not  let  our 
deaths  be  meaningleBs,  and  do  not  throw 
away  what  we  have  worked  so  hard  to 
accomplish  up  to  now.  Do  not  debase 
the  sacrifice  that  we,  our  wives,  and  our 
children  have  made  for  America  and 
mankind. 

This  I  believe  to  the  utmost  of  my 
convictions  is  what  they  would  want  and 
would  say. 

These  men  died  with  the  focus  of  world 
attention  upon  them.  But  wliat  they 
gave  was  no  less  and  no  more  than  what 
other  Americans,  unsung  and  imknown, 
have  given  and  are  giving  freely  and 
without  reservation. 

We  can  do  no  more  here  than  to  ac- 
knowledge a  deep,  personal,  and  eternal 
debt  to  Virgil  Grlsaom,  Edward  White, 
and  Roger  Chaffee. 

As  Americans  we  owe  a  debt  that  can- 
not really  be  paid  to  the  wives  and  fami- 
lies of  these  gallant  men. 

Through  the  years  they  steadfastly 
gave  of  themselves  to  the  demands  of 
their  husbands'  careers;  they  provided 
for  them  the  haven*  of  love  and  solace 
that  reinforced  thetr  courage,  enthusi- 
asm, and  purpose  in  life. 


I  know  I  speak  for  every  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, as  well  as  all  Members  of  the 
House,  when  I  say  that  we  share  with 
them  and  their  children  their  profound 
sorrow. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  am  hap- 
py  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  voice  is  added  to  that  of  all  Ameri- 
cans and  all  the  people  of  the  world 
who  mourn  the  deaths  of  Astronauts 
Virgil  I.  Grissom,  Edward  H.  White,  and 
Roger  B.  Chaffee.  The  loss  to  their  fam- 
ilies is  irreplaceable  but  their  example 
shines  before  us  all;  courageous  and  ca- 
pable men  who  represent  the  spirit  and 
determination  to  achieve.  We  share 
with  their  families  the  grief  of  their 
great  loss  knowing  that  these  men  sac- 
rificed their  lives  for  their  country  on 
a  battlefield  to  gain  knowledge  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind.  It  is  fitting  to 
reaflBrm  and  rededicate  our  efforts  to 
those  goals  which  Astronauts  Grissom, 
White,  and  Chaffee  sought,  so  that  the 
work  which  they  started  may  be  a  living 
memorial  to  these  great  Americans. 

Astronaut  Virgil  I.  Grissom  followed 
Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr.,  into  space  in  1961. 
Their  brief  suborbital  flights  lasting  only 
15  minutes  opened  a  new  era  in  American 
exploration.  Grissom,  accompanied  by 
John  B.  Young,  next  flew  in  the  first 
Gemini  manned  spacecraft  to  further  ex- 
tend man's  horizons  in  space.  Edward 
H.  White,  with  James  A.  McDivitt,  fol- 
lowed so  that  White  could  learn  how  to 
walk  and  work  in  space.  Roger  B.  Chaf- 
fee had  yet  to  experience  the  new  world 
of  space.  These  humble,  daring  men's 
lives,  as  with  all  of  the  astronauts,  are 
dedicated  to  increasing  man's  view  of  the 
world  we  live  in.  Each  dangerous  step 
along  this  path  of  new  understanding 
is  taken  so  that  our  world  may  be  en- 
riched by  knowledge  and  improved  in  In- 
tellectual and  material  well-being.  Gris- 
som, White,  and  Chaffee  have  paid  the 
ultimate  price  of  self-determination  In  a 
free  society.  They  join  the  ranks  of 
those  great  Americans  who  have  placed 
their  country  before  self.  The  personal 
loss  to  their  families  is  beyond  measure. 
This  loss  is  shared  by  all  Americans. 
These  great  men  died  in  the  knowledge 
that  progress  is  often  won  only  by  mak- 
ing the  ultimate  sacrifice  of  life  itself. 
That  they  were  prepared  for  this  is  not 
questioned.  It  now  resolves  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  each  of  us  is  now  pre- 
pared to  take  up  the  work  they  so  val- 
iantly started.  The  meaning  of  these 
men's  lives  stands  out  in  sharp  relief  on 
this  tragic  day.  Grissom,  White,  and 
Chaffee  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  our 
future.  We  must  now  muster  our  forti- 
tude, based  on  their  example,  to  fulfill 
their  dedication.  If  the  meaning  of  their 
lives  Is  to  be  sustained  we  must  take 
up  the  challenge  of  space  they  faced 
unafraid.  Their  quest  for  mastery  of 
space  must  now  be  carried  forward  by 
their  fellow  astronauts.  There  can  be  no 
greater  memorial  to  Grissom,  White,  and 
Chaffee  than  realization  of  the  goals 
which  they  sought.     The  meaning  of 
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their  lives  is  clear  to  us  all.   Let  us  meet 
the  challenge. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  both  a  personal  and  a 
national  tragedy.  Since  the  early  days 
of  our  country  when  men  braved  the  un- 
charted seas  and  pushed  through  the 
wilderness  to  conquer  new  land  frontiers, 
men  have  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Such  accidents  cause  deep  personal 
grief.  Yet  they  have  never  really  slowed 
down  our  restless  search  to  imlock  the 
mysteries  of  land,  sea,  air,  and  space. 
Those  who  are  in  and  associated  with 
the  si>ace  program  as  well  as  the  Nation 
at  large  will  be  spurred  on  by  the  added 
resolve  that  we  are  doing  this  for  Gus 
and  Ed  and  Roger,  and  this  increased 
determination  will  show  that  these  three 
men  have  not  died  in  vain. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiaim. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  27  at  6:31  p.m.  our  Nation  lost 
three  gallant  young  men — ^Virgil  "Gus" 
Grissom,  Edward  H.  White,  and  Roger  B. 
Chaffee.  We  on  the  House  committee 
knew  these  great  Americans  very  well. 
They  appeared  regularly  before  our  com- 
mittee to  give  testimony  concerning  our 
Nation's  efforts  in  outer  space. 

Virgil  Grissom  was  one  of  the  original 
seven  astronauts.  Perhaps,  because  of 
the  length  of  time  he  had  spent  in  the 
program,  he  was  the  most  familiar  and 
had  appeared  more  frequently  with 
NASA  oflBcials.  And  Gus  was  a  Hoosier 
and  greatly  loved  and  admired  in  Iiis 
home  State  of  Indiana. 

I  remember  so  well  his  many  appear- 
ances back  home. 

The  500  festival  parade  in  Indianapo- 
lis. 

"Virgil  Grissom  Day"  at  his  hometown 
of  Mitchell. 
Yes — these  and  many  others. 
Today  our  Nation — and  the  world — 
mourns  their  loss. 

I  extend  by  deepest  sympathy  to  their 
families  during  their  hours  of  bereave- 
ment. 

Certainly  they  gave  their  lives  in  serv- 
ice of  our  Nation. 

They  were.  Indeed,  the  great  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  in  his 
expression  of  sorrow  over  the  tragic 
dMths  of  three  of  America's  most  heroic 
and  devoted  citizens.  Word  of  ttds  most 
unfortunate  accident  settled  like  a  pall 
over  the  entire  Nation  and  I  am  sure 
UDund  the  world.  These  men  who  had 
tbe  talents  of  bravery,  self-control,  and 
unusual  skills  were  extraordinary  men 
indeed.  They  were  the  Columbuses  of 
this  generation.   Pioneers  of  the  cosmos, 


these  noble  men  have  risen  on  wings 
which  have  taken  them  far  beyond  the 
realms  of  outer  space. 

All  Americans  stiared  feelings  of  pride 
and  joy  in  these  outstanding  men;  now 
all  share  a  common  grief.  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  wives  and  ctiil- 
dren,  and  all  the  loved  ones  of  Astronauts 
Virgil  I.  Grissom,  Edward  H.  White  2d, 
and  Roger  B.  Chaffee.  They  have  paved 
the  way.  Their  brave  companions,  and 
men  like  them  in  the  future,  will  carry 
on  until  the  job  they  helped  start  is  done. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  tragic  news  of  the  death  at  Cape 
Kennedy  of  our  three  pioneer  astro- 
nauts— Gus  Grissom,  Edward  Wliite, 
and  Roger  Chaffee — has  caused  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  these  courageous  frontiersmen  of 
space. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  personally 
Gus  Grissom  and  Ed  White  who  already 
had  made  great  contributions  in  space 
exploration  and  to  the  advancement  of 
civilization.  Gus  Grissom  had  made 
two  fiights  and  none  of  us  will  ever 
forget  Ed  White's  pioneer  walk  in  space. 
Roger  Chaffee  was  young,  dedicated,  and 
enthusiastic  with  great  promise  as  a 
space  explorer. 

Indeed  the  cost  of  progress  comes  high. 
The  Nation  is  shocked — and  yet  it  mar- 
vels at  the  pure  courage  and  absolute 
dedication  of  these  three  pioneers  of 
space. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
wives,  children,  and  families  of  these 
great  Americans. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  father  of  Astronaut  Edward  White, 
who  Is  Major  General  White,  was  ad- 
vised of  Ills  son's  death,  his  conmient  was 
a  simple  one.  He  said  that  his  son  died 
In  the  service  of  his  country,  and  this 
was  the  way  he  would  have  wanted  it. 

His  tragedy  heavily  underscores  the 
fact  that  our  astronauts  are  engaged  in 
one  of  the  most  heroic  endeavors  of  all 
history.  They  walk  with  death  not  only 
during  the  times  when  they  are  on  a 
mission,  but  every  day  during  the  course 
of  their  training  activities.  They  are 
among  our  most  experienced  men,  among 
our  most  educated  and  most  courageous 
men. 

I  believe  that  these  three  young  men, 
who  had  already  done  so  much  to  ele- 
vate the  character,  the  courage,  and  the 
capabilities  of  this  country,  have  reem- 
phasized  many  of  our  basic  strengths 
and  our  willingness  to  face  danger.  The 
Nation  is  blessed  to  have  men  such  as 
these  who  give  so  much  and  who  give  it 
gladly  because  they  know  how  much  it 
means  to  their  native  land. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
has  lost  three  of  its  bravest  men,  and 


Indiana  lost  its  space-age  hero,  Gus 
Grissom,  in  the  terrible  tragedy  at  Cape 
Kennedy.  All  of  us  join  with  President 
Johnson  in  his  expression  of  condolences 
to  the  families  of  these  three  brave  men. 
For  me  this  is  a  very  personal  tragedy 
because  of  my  work  with  these  men  over 
a  period  of  time  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. This  personal  relationship 
makes  this  expression  very  difficult  for 
me. 

I  knew  Gus  Grissom  and  Ed  White.   It 
was  good  to  Imow  them  because  they 
were  unusual  men.    They  were  inspiring 
and  dedicated  men  and  it  was  Infectious. 
They  were  dedicated  to  a  cause.    For 
them  there  was  never  a  hint  of  doubt 
as  to  why  this  Nation  was  engaged  in 
such  a  dangerous  and   ambitious  pro- 
gram.    When  President  Kennedy   an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  this  Nation's 
goal  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  by  the 
year  1970.  they  were  delighted  and  each 
one  of  them  was  determined  that  he 
w^ould  be  the  astronaut  to  make  that 
trip.    They  entered  into  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  goal  with  a  passion  and  a 
dedication  wliich  could  have  only  been 
borne  of  complete  and  unqualified  belief 
in  what  they  were  doing.    In  their  ex- 
ploits— the  Mercury  fiights,  the  Gemini 
flights,  and  in  the  preparation  for  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  the  Apollo  flight — 
they  aroused  a  new  spirit  in  all  of  Amer- 
ica.   Somehow  or  other,  we  had  reached 
that  place  in  history  when  it  seemed 
that  all  of  the  frontiers  liad  been  ex- 
plored and  that  all  of  the  ventvires  which 
called  for  unusual  sacrifice  and  bravery 
were  behind  us.    But  with  the  space  pro- 
gram and  the  exploits  of  these  brave 
men,  the  traditional  American  spirit  of 
adventure  was  revived  and  there  was  a 
national  determination  to  give  all-out 
support    for    the    attainment    of    this 
mighty  goal.    When  Gus  Grissom  trav- 
eled into  the  unknown  areas  of  space,  it 
was  as  if  he  took  with  him  the  entire 
Nation.    Many  did  not  know  why.    They 
went  along  because  this  was  an  Ameri- 
can adventure  and  brave  men  were  lead- 
ing them  onward. 

Where  shall  we  go  from  here?  We 
shall  do  just  as  these  astronauts,  whom 
we  now  honor,  would  want  us  to  do.  We 
shall  continue  to  press  forward  with  the 
determination  that  we  shall  attain  this 
national  goal  for  which  they  gave  their 
lives.  We  shall  honor  and  respect  the 
sacrifice  that  these  men  made  by  finish- 
ing the  task  that  they  were  not  able  to 
complete.  I  am  glad  America  had  Gus 
Grissom,  Ed  White,  and  Roger  Chaffee. 
Our  gratitude  to  them  is  boundless. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  joining 
those  who  have  previously  risen  to  ex- 
press sympathy  to  the  families  of  the 
deceased  astronauts  and  admiration  for 
the  work  that  these  brave  men  have 
done,  I  believe  it  worthwhile  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  matter 
which  I  have  previously  mentioned  here. 
Two  of  these  astronauts  had  particu- 
larly deep  Indiana  roots — ^Astronaut 
Grissom  and  Astroiuiut  White. 
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With  respect  to  Astronaut  White,  I 
should  like  the  Members  to  recall  that 
his  grandfather  served  in  this  House  in 
the  50th  Congress.  The  grandfather, 
who  had  come  as  an  Immigrant  from 
Scotland  and  had  fought  in  the  Civil 
War,  settled  down  in  my  hometown 
of  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  became  a  mer- 
chant, thereafter  became  active  in  poll- 
tics,  was  elected,  and  did  serve  In  that 
Congress  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  father  of  Astronaut  White  also 
ha£  a  distinguished  history,  being  now 
retired  as  an  Air  Force  major  general. 

This  illustrates  the  type  of  family 
from  which  these  men  come,  and  per- 
haps explains  in  part  their  dedication 
to  our  coimtry,  Mr,  Speaker. 

To  the  families  of  all  three  of  these 
brave  and  dedicated  men,  we  extend  our 
deepest  sympatUes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  moves  forward  because  of  men 
like  Virgil  Grissom,  Edward  White,  and 
Roger  Chaffee.  They  are  pioneers  upon 
whom  all  the  rest  of  us  depend. 

Their  lives  now  are  unforgettable  testi- 
monials to  the  adventurous  soaring  of 
the  hiunan  spirit.  The  spirit  of  man 
moves  higher  and  farther  than  flesh  can 
follow,  and  the  miracle  of  space  flight  is 
today's  great  challenge  to  that  spirit. 

John  Gillespie  Magee,  Jr..  a  poet  who 
imderstood  the  exhilaration  of  flight,  has 
expressed  In  these  lines  what  these  three 
men  must  have  felt: 

Oh,  I  have  slipped  the  surly  bonds  of  Earth 

And  danced  the  skies  on  laughter-silvered 
wings; 

Sunward  I've  climbed,  and  Joined  the  tum- 
bling mirth 

Of  Bun-spUt  clouds  .  .  .  and  done  a  hundred 

You  have  not  dreamed  of  .  .  .  wheeled  and 

soared  and  swung 
High  In  siinllt  silence.    Hov'rlng  there, 
I've  chased  the  shouting  wind  along,  and 

flung 
My   eager   craft   through   footless   halls  of 

air  .  .  . 
Up,  up  the  long,  delirious,  burning  blue 
I've  topped  the  wind-swept  heights  with  easy 

grace. 
Where  never  lark,  or  even  eagle  flew  .  .  . 
And,  while  with  silent,  lifting  mind  I've  trod 
The  high  untreepassed  sanctity  of  space. 
Put  out  my  band  and  touched  the  face  of 

Ood. 

Virgil  Grissom,  veteran  of  two  space 
flights,  and  Edward  White,  the  first 
American  astronaut  to  walk  in  space, 
had  indeed  "slipped  the  surly  bonds  of 
earth,"  and  "trod  the  high,  untrespassed 
sanctity  of  space."  Roger  ChafFee  would 
have  soon  done  so. 

For  their  quiet  courage — their  skill  to 
meet  great  tasks — for  their  response  to 
the  challenge  of  space,  they  have  lifted 
this  Nation  simward  with  them. 

We  in  Indiana  have  suffered  a  tre- 
mendous personal  loss.  Virgil  Grissom 
was  bom  and  raised  In  the  southern  In- 
dlEuia  community  of  Mitchell.  Edward 
White  spent  much  of  his  boyhood  in  Fort 
Wayne,  and  Roger  Chaffee,  like  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Grissom,  was  graduated 
from  Purdue  University  In  West  La- 
fayette, Ind. 


Their  service  to  thif  country  called  for 
courage  guided  by  sldll  and  skill  armed 
with  courage — the  quiet,  competent 
courage  of  scientific  exploration. 

Their  courage  is  not  measured  in  the 
embattled  stress  of  combat,  but  in  going 
ahead  with  their  tasks  with  full  aware- 
ness of  the  risk.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Grissom  said: 

The  conquest  of  space  is  worth  the  risk 
of  Ufe. 

It  is  with  a  profound  sense  of  loss  that 
I  submit  a  resolution  asking  Congress  to 
direct  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  award  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  posthumously,  to  Virgil  Grissom, 
Edward  White,  and  Roger  Chaffee — the 
first  of  America's  astronauts  to  die  in 
their  spacesuits. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  1  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, the  chairman  of  our  committee  [Mr. 
Miller]  in  extending  deep  degrets  and 
condolences  to  the  wives  and  families  of 
the  three  loyal  and  brave  astronauts  who 
gave  their  lives  so  that  this  country 
would  become  a  greater  and  better 
nation. 

Let  me  just  say,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  the 
chairman  now  in  the  well  has  on  many 
occasions  pointed  out  that  no  govern- 
ment, including  this  one,  has  ever  be- 
fore provided  so  many  safeguards  in  a 
research  and  development  program  as 
has  this  Nation  provided  in  the  space 
program.  But  it  is  inherently  true,  I 
suppose,  that  research  and  development 
programs  of  this  character  will  always 
have  certain  unpredictabilities  about 
them  and  certain  so-ccUed  fail-safe 
guards  that  have  not  worked  on  a  given 
occasion. 

My  chairman  has  often  pointed  out. 
I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  that  while  we  take  for 
granted  the  automobile — of  which  there 
are  many  millions  on  the  highways  to- 
day— riding  in  an  automobile  today  is 
really  less  safe  than  what  this  Govern- 
ment and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  have  made  of  the 
manned  space  fiight  program. 

So,  while  we  deeply  regret  and  mourn 
the  loss  of  three  lojral,  dedicated,  and 
distinguished  Americans,  we  can  rest  as- 
sured that  everything  has  been  done  that 
the  Government  can  do  to  make  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  as  saif  e  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  thank  him  very 
much  for  extending  me  this  courtesy. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  happened  at  Cape  Kennedy  last 
Friday  is  tnily  a  tragedy  of  paramount 
significance.  So  great  a  tragedy,  indeed, 
that  words  are  obviously  Inadequate  to 
express  the  extent  of  our  shock  or  meas- 
ure in  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  scope 
of  that  tragedy. 

The  three  astronauts,  Lt.  Col.  Virgil  I. 
Grissom  and  Lt.  Col.  Edward  H.  White 
n  of  the  Air  Force,  and  Lt.  Comdr.  Roger 
B.  Chaffee  of  the  Navy,  who  met  death 
In  the  fatal  Apollo  I  blast,  truly  lost  their 
lives  in  combat,  in  man's  unending  battle 
to  subject  the  elements  of  nature  to  his 


control.  Our  hearts  here  today  are  in- 
deed overflowing  with  grief  because  these 
young  men,  men  who  were  in  their  prime 
both  intellectually  and  physically,  had 
yet  so  much  to  contribute  toward  that 
battle,  to  the  conquest  of  space.  The 
young  men  who  follow  them  in  this  noble 
yet  dangerous  undertaking  will,  I  am 
sure,  ever  draw  deep  and  recurring  in- 
spiration from  the  sacrifice  made  by 
Grissom,  White,  and  Chaffee. 

The  board  of  Inquiry  appointed  yes- 
terday I  am  confident  will  do  a  com- 
petent and  painstaking  job  of  determin- 
ing the  cause  of  this  tragic  accident. 
When  their  findings  are  in  I  am  sure 
that  proper  steps  will  be  taken  to  make 
certain  that  there  will  be  no  repetition 
of  this  tragedy.  Should  any  action  by 
the  Congress  be  necessary,  such  action 
will  be  forthcoming  without  delay. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  extend  my 
heartfelt  regrets  to  the  families  of  these 
brave,  noble  men.  Their  untimely  pass- 
ing is  certainly  one  of  the  truly  great 
tragic  moments  of  our  era. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  American  shares  a  feeling  of  loss 
and  grief  in  the  tragedy  that  has  taken 
the  lives  of  three  brave  astronauts. 

I  am  sure  that  feeling  of  loss  is  par- 
ticularly acute  in  this  body,  where  many 
of  us  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
these  fine  men  personally,  and  to  observe 
their  dedicated  service  at  close  range  at 
Cape  Kennedy. 

Our  astronauts — each  and  every  one 
of  them — serve  at  great  personal  risk  and 
sacrifice  to  advance  the  cause  of  science 
and  man's  knowledge  of  space. 

America  and  the  world  will  be  better 
places  to  live,  in  the  years  ahead,  because 
of  the  contributions  of  our  space  pro- 
gram and  the  astronauts  who  make  that 
program  possible. 

Today,  however,  all  of  us  mourn  the 
loss  of  three  heroes.  Let  us  also  resolve 
that  they  have  not  died  in  vain. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
not  adequate  words  to  describe  the  feel- 
ings of  all  of  us,  and  all  Americans,  on 
the  tragic  loss  of  three  of  our  country's 
noble  astronauts — Lt.  Col.  Virgil  "Qus" 
Grissom,  Lt.  Col.  Edward  H.  White  n, 
and  Lt.  Comdr.  Roger  B.  Chaffee. 

These  men  gave  their  lives  for  our  fu- 
ture— and  I  join  my  colleagues  In  salut- 
ing them  on  this  sad  occasion  and 
expressing  to  their  wives  and  children 
my  deepest  sympathy  on  their  loss  and 
the  great  loss  to  our  Nation. 

Symbolic  of  the  nobility  of  these  men 
are  the  words  of  one  of  them — Lt.  Col. 
Virgil  "Gus"  Grissom — on  his  trip  to  my 
home  city  of  New  Orleans  almost  3  years 
ago  to  visit  the  NASA  Michoud  assembly 
facility  there.  Scientists  and  techni- 
cians at  the  Michoud  facility  are  en- 
gaged in  building  the  first  stage  rockete 
for  the  Apollo  spacecraft,  and  Gus  Gris- 
som was  there  to  remind  us  that  men— 
and  not  machines  alone — would  go  to  the 
moon  and  other  planets. 

In  an  interview  by  Miss  Podine  Scho- 
eneberger  of  the  Times-Picayune  news- 
paper, Grissom  looked  always  to  the 
future  of  our  Nation  and  its  space  pro- 
gram. He  said  he  hoped,  after  retire- 
ment from  active  space  fiylng,  to  be  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  space  program  of 
tomorrow.    He  expressed  his  conviction 
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that  the  astronauts  of  today  will  be  the 
leaders  of  the  space  program  of  tomor- 
row. He  said  Americans  would  be  on 
the  moon  before  1970. 

These  thoughts  are  symbolic,  I  be- 
lieve, because  they  show  the  remarkable 
men  who  are  chosen  to  be  our  astronauts 
fire  men  of  optimistic  and  positive  think- 
ing— men  who  always  look  to  the  future 
as  a  challenge — men  who  dare  to  chart 
and  to  fly  the  seas  of  space  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  mankind. 

Gus  Grissom,  Edward  White,  and 
Roger  Chaffee  were  this  kind  of  men, 
and  their  heroism  speaks  louder  and 
more  forcefully  than  any  words  we  mor- 
tals can  utter.  The  example  they  have 
set  for  us— the  challenge  they  have  given 
to  their  fellow  astronauts — the  splendid 
heritage  they  have  passed  on  to  them 
and  to  us  all — revitalizes  our  love  of 
country  and  instills  In  us  renewed  dedi- 
cation and  energy  to  press  forward  with 
the  great  work  they  were  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  yet  know  what 
caused  this  tragic  flash  fire,  but  I  am 
confident  that  a  thorough  investigation 
will  be  conducted  by  NASA  officials,  and 
we  will  move  forward  with  our  space 
program.  I  know  this  is  the  way  Gus 
Grissom,  Edward  White,  and  Roger 
Chaffee  would  want  it  to  be,  and  I  think 
we  will  respond  to  their  vision  and  deter- 
mination to  keep  America  first  in  space. 
I,  for  one,  certainly  believe  that  this  is 
the  right  course  for  our  country,  and  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  our  space 
program  maintain  its  forward  thrust. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
we  would  all  agree  here  in  this  House, 
that  Gus  Grissom,  Edward  White,  and 
Roger  Chaffee  embody  the  very  sinews 
of  this  Republic.  With  their  inspiration 
we  carmot  fail  in  our  ta^k. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller],  in  expressing  sor- 
row and  regret  at  the  tragic  death  of 
Astronauts  Virgil  I.  Grissom.  Jr.,  Ed- 
ward H.  White  II,  and  Roger  B.  Chaffee 
due  to  an  accident  during  a  simulation 
of  forthcoming  orbit  of  the  first  manned 
Apollo  craft. 

I  think  the  House  committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member  will  be  investigating  the 
source  of  the  fiash  fire  which  caused  the 
death  of  these  three  fine  men.  But  I 
suggest  that  despite  the  accident  the 
program  will  go  forward  and  succeed. 
History  will  pay  tribute  to  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  science  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  these  men.  Meanwhile,  I  join 
with  other  Members  in  expressing  pro- 
found sympathy  to  their  widows  and 
families.  We  recognize  that  America 
has  sustained  a  great  loss  but  with  more 
determination  than  ever,  to  justify  that 
loss,  the  Apollo  program  must  go  on. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day a  great  tragedy  struck  this  Nation 
with  the  deaths  of  three  of  our  coun- 
try's finest  young  men — Astronauts  Lt. 
Col.  Virgil  I.  Grissom;  Lt.  Col.  Edward 
H.  White  n,  and  Lt.  Cmdr.  Roger  B. 
Chaffee. 

I  wish  to  express  the  profound  sorrow 
of  the  First  Congressional  EWstrict  of 
Georgia  on  this  sad  event  and  our  deep- 


est sympathy  to  the  families  of  these 
men. 

We  can  pray  that  the  grief  over  this 
great  loss  is  somehow  assuaged  by  the 
knowledge  that  these  Americans  died  in 
the  service  of  their  Nation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  behalf  of  the  many  thousands  of  citi- 
zens who  have  worked  in  this  Nation's 
space  efforts  from  the  very  beginning  at 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  in  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  I  want  to  express  the  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  families  of  Lt.  Col.  Virgil 
I.  Grissom.  Lt.  Comdr.  Roger  B.  Chaffee, 
and  Lt.  Col.  Edward  W.  White. 

The  accomplishments  of  these  heroic 
astronauts  have  seemed  more  personal 
and  more  significant  to  the  many  scien- 
tists, technicians,  and  workers  who  have 
been  Intimately  acquainted  with  our 
country's  space  efforts.  This  tragic  na- 
tional loss,  therefore,  is  greater  for  those 
in  the  space  family. 

As  their  duties  carried  them  to  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  they  always  gained  new 
friends  and  admirers  from  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  them.  Their 
spirited  and  dedicated  approach  to  life 
was  an  inspiration  to  all. 

Speaking  here  today,  I  express  not  only 
of  my  deep  personal  pain  at  their  demise 
but  also  for  those  people  in  the  area  I 
represent  who  knew  them  personally. 

As  we  at  home  felt  that  we  were  a  part 
of  their  total  endeavors,  their  forfeiture 
of  life  spurs  us  to  great  purpose,  dedica- 
tion, and  zeal  to  accomplish  erasing  of 
the  errors  that  caused  their  loss. 

These  exceptional  men  had  already 
earned  a  special  place  of  affection  and 
respect  in  the  hearts  of  all  citizens  by 
their  belief  in  the  innate  goodness  of 
man  and  his  infinite  capacity  to  explore 
the  imiverse. 

As  they  represented  all  men  in  a  reach 
for  the  stars,  they  epitomized  those 
traits  of  bravery,  patriotism,  fidelity,  in- 
telligence, and  unselfishness  which  we 
should  all  seek  to  emulate. 

The  contributions  of  Astronauts  Gris- 
som, White,  and  Chaffee  to  man's  pioneer 
space  exploration  achievements  were 
vast  and  long  lasting.  Those  men  who 
will  follow  to  the  moon  and  beyond  will 
long  be  in  their  debt.  The  rest  of  us 
who  remain  earthbound,  but  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  opening  of  whole  new 
worlds,  owe  them  eternal  gratitude. 

Words  can  never  express  the  extent  of 
our  sympathy  for  their  young  families 
who  bear  the  greatest  loss  in  this  tragedy. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragedy  which  took  place  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy has  deeply  shocked  and  saddened 
all  America.  The  accident  which  claimed 
the  lives  of  Virgil  I.  Grissom,  Edward  H. 
White  n,  and  Roger  B.  Chaffee  has  taken 
from  us  three  of  the  Nation's  heroes. 

At  the  time  of  their  deaths  they  were 
engaged  in  a  project  of  tremendous  sig- 
nificance to  their  fellow  countrymen  and 
to  all  mankind.  They  were  trained  to 
take  risks  and  they  were  aware  of  the 
great  dangers  inherent  in  their  mission. 

They  died  as  heroes.  Their  contribu- 
tions to  the  realization  of  mankind's  age- 
old  dream  of  conquering  outer  space  will 
become  a  legend  of  our  time.  Gus  Gris- 
som, Edward  White  n,  and  Roger  Chaffee 
gave  their  lives  that  their  Nation  might 
remain  the  leader  in  the  exploration  of 


outer  space   and  the  advancement  of 
space  technology. 

In  life  their  service  was  an  inspiration 
to  every  American.  Their  fellow  coun- 
trymen were  proud  of  their  achievements 
and  the  respect  they  won  for  their  Nation 
throughout  the  world.  In  their  death 
they  have  reminded  us  in  a  painful  way 
of  the  high  price  we  must  pay  for  tech- 
nological advancement  and  national  se- 
curity. 

With  renewed  determination  the 
United  States  should  push  forward  with 
the  Apollo  I  mission.  Gus  Grissom,  Ed- 
ward White,  and  Roger  Chaffee  would 
want  it  that  way. 

When  mankind  finally  reaches  the 
moon  much  of  the  success  of  his  mis- 
sion will  be  due  to  those  brave  Ameri- 
cans who  gave  their  lives  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, Fla.,  on  January  27,  1967. 

To  the  members  of  their  families  we 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  on  the 
great  loss  which  they  have  sustained. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely 
has  the  news  of  any  tragedy  stunned  so 
many  Americans  as  did  the  announce- 
ment from  the  Kennedy  Space  Center 
Friday  evening.  To  most,  it  was  as  if  the 
three  men  had  been  personal  friends,  so 
great  was  the  admiration  and  esteem  in 
which  these  men  were  held. 

Virgil  I.  Grissom,  Jr.,  Edward  H.  White 
II,  and  Roger  B.  Chaffee  were  not  stran- 
gers to  risk  or  danger.  They  had  con- 
stantly faced  the  unknown;  they  and 
their  families  lived  with  the  knowledge 
that  imexpected  tragedy  could  happen  at 
any  time. 

But  perhaps  even  more  than  their 
bravery  and  heroism,  it  was  their  dedica- 
tion that  is  the  greatest  legacy  to  us. 
They  knew  and  imderstood  what  It 
means  to  be  an  American  and  to  be  will- 
ing to  make  any  sacrifice  for  their  Na- 
tion. These  three  men  knew,  and  the 
others  who  work  with  them  in  our  space 
program  understand,  what  real  patriot- 
ism means. 

They  all  understand  the  reasons  for 
their  work  and  they  know  its  dangers. 
The  heroism  lies  in  their  decision  to  go 
on  and  to  do  their  work  despite  its  risks 
because  they  care  deeply  enough  about 
the  mission. 

Nothing  any  of  us  can  say  can  lighten 
the  loss  to  the  families  and  friends  of 
these  three  men.  But  they  can  be  cer- 
tain that  they  are  not  alone  in  that  grief, 
that  to  all  Americans,  these  men  were 
not  just  names  In  the  news.  They  were 
and  are  our  heroes.  We  followed  their 
work  and  we  looked  to  them  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  we  all  wish  we  could  be 
in  our  own  lives. 

Their  names  are  already  deeply  im- 
printed in  the  history  of  this  Nation, 
and  indeed  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Nothing  we  can  do  could  be  a  more  sig- 
nificant memorial  than  the  place  they 
themselves  have  carved  in  the  story  of 
mankind's  quest  to  conquer  and  under- 
stand the  unknown.  It  is  for  those  of  us 
who  stay  here  behind  them  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  carrying  on  their  work. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  and 
with  all  my  fellow  Americans,  in  lament- 
ing the  tragic  deaths  of  our  three 
astronauts. 
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These  outstanding  young  men,  as 
pioneers  in  space,  exemplified  the 
pioneers  in  other  fields  who  made  such 
great  contributions  to  the  development 
of  our  Nation  and  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  world. 

Nothing  that  mortal  man  may  say  or 
do  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  human 
life. 

But  the  families  of  these  men,  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  may  take  solace  in  the 
fact  that  their  deaths  were  not  in  vain. 

Ours  will  be  a  better  world  for  having 
had  such  men  of  courage  and  character 
in  the  forefront  of  our  space  effort. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tragedy 
took  the  lives  of  three  brave  men. 

In  man's  never  ceasing  quest  for 
knowledge  and  advancement — Virgil 
Grissom,  Edward  White,  and  Roger 
Chaffee  gave  their  lives. 

They  died  as  heroes  of  this  Nation, 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  The 
pain  and  the  agony  their  families  know  is 
shared  by  all  Americans,  for  truly  this 
was  a  personal  loss  for  each  American. 
Indeed  it  was  a  loss  for  all  mankind. 

I  had  talked  with  each  of  these  three 
men.  All  were  men  you  instinctively 
liked. 

Merciful  providence  had  spared  us  a 
tragedy  throughout  the  Mercury  and 
Gemini  programs. 

But  at  the  outset  of  man's  greatest 
scientific  adventure,  a  voyage  to  the 
moon,  three  were  called  upon  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

I  had  discussed  this  particular  chance 
with  several  of  our  astronauts,  including 
one  we  miss  today.  They  knew  the  dan- 
ger far  better  than  you  and  I.  Each 
knew  they  might  be  called  upon  to  give 
their  lives.  They  knew  that  eventually 
something  like  this  would  happen. 

They  were  technicians  and  test  pilots 
who  participated  in  the  planning  of  the 
fiights  they  would  be  called  upon  to  make. 
They  calculated  every  risk,  every  danger, 
minimizing  chances  for  failure,  but  striv- 
ing fearlessly  for  success. 

They  did  not  die  in  vain. 

This  Nation  is  richer  because  they 
lived.  Each  of  the  three  astronauts  had 
two  children.  They  leave  to  these  chil- 
dren the  same  heritage  that  Colin  Kelly 
left  to  his  son. 

Duty,  honor,  country. 

President  Johnson's  attendance  at  the 
funerals  of  Grissom  and  Chaffee  syra- 
bollzed  the  grief  of  a  stunned  nation.  At 
West  Point,  Edward  White  was  laid  to 
rest  at  the  institution  he  loved  so  well. 

Americans  should  never  forget  their 
sacrifice.  They  gave  their  lives  In  service 
to  their  country,  just  as  much  as  if  they 
had  been  in  armed  combat. 

They  knew  the  danger,  but  more  Im- 
portant, they  knew  how  important  suc- 
cess in  the  space  program  was  to  their 
country.  Because  they  knew  the  latter, 
they  were  willing  to  risk  their  lives,  and 
to  give  them  if  need  be. 

No  guest  In  the  history  of  man  is  more 
important.  Building  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  Columbus,  De  Leon,  Polo,  Byrd, 
Magellan — of  the  explorers  of  the  past, 
we  strive  to  seek  and  to  find. 

For  Just  as  sailing  across  the  Atlantic 
to  find  the  new  world  became  one  of  the 
most  glorious  feats  in  the  history  of 
man — so  will  be  our  quest  for  knowledge 
of  the  distant  stars. 


The  task  for  which  they  gave  their 
lives  they  knew  was  worth  the  sacrifice. 
This  Nation  could  not  honor  their  mem- 
ory more  than  to  continue  its  quest  for 
knowledge. 

Grissom,  White,  Chaffee. 

To  that  endless  line  of  men  of  all  na- 
tions whose  names  will  be  revered 
through  the  ages  because  of  their  brav- 
ery, devotion,  and  contribution,  is  en- 
graved forevermore,  three  additional 
names. 

Grissom,  White,  Chaffee. 


GEiraaiAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
aU  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  in 
connection  with  the  loss  of  our  astro- 
nauts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INVESTIGATIONS  BY  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTTV- 

rriES 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and.  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
3,  1966,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  I  di- 
rected the  committee  staff  to  imdertake 
a  preliminary  inquiry  into  organized 
rioting,  burning,  looting,  and  other 
tragic  acts  of  violence,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  these  acts  of 
mass  violence  have  been  planned  and 
instigated  by  subversive  elements,  or  to 
what  extent,  if  any,  such  elements  have 
succeeded  in  broadening  and  prolonging 
them  after  they  have  broken  out. 

I  stressed  that  we  were  studying  only 
acts  of  organized  violence  and  not  under- 
taking a  broad-scale  or  freewheeling  In- 
vestigation into  all  disturbances  or  riots, 
no  matter  what  their  origin  or  cause,  and 
furthermore  that  we  have  no  intention  of 
investigating  the  civil  rights  movement 
or  the  opinions  or  positions  of  any  In- 
dividual or  organization  on  the  civil 
rights  issue.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
House  had  given  my  committee  specific 
jurisdiction,  broad  in  some  respects  and 
limited  in  others,  and  that  we  were  not 
going  beyond  our  authority  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  expect  to  fully  exercise 
the  jurisdiction  given  us  by  the  House 
and  upheld  by  the  coairts  on  niunerous 
occasions. 

Without  waiting  to  see  how  we  would 
carry  out  this  imdertaking,  and  caring 
less  about  the  American  concept  that 
people  are  always  errtitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  and  presumed  to  be  inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty,  Mr.  William  F. 
Pepper,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
which  he  signed  as  the  executive  director 
of   the   National   Conference   for   New 


Politics,  and  which  petition  was  also 
signed  by  the  following  individuals  who 
called  themselves  "initiating  signers": 

Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy,  vice  president 
and  treasurer.  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference. 

Julian  Bond,  member,  Georgia  House 
of  Representatives. 

Stokely  Carmichael,  chairman.  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee. 

Laurence  Guyot,  Jr.,  chairman,  Mis- 
sissippi Freedom  Democratic  Party. 

Myles  Horton,  director.  Highland  Cen- 
ter. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference. 

Floyd  B.  McKissick,  national  director, 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

Rev.  Fred  L.  Shuttlesworth,  president, 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund. 

Rev.  C.  T.  Vivian,  director  of  fellow- 
ships. Urban  Training  Center. 

Rev.  Wyatt  Tee  Walker,  publisher, 
Negro  Heritage  Library. 

The  petition  asks  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  stop  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
from  carrying  out  the  preliminary  study 
referred  to  in  my  annoiuicement  of  last 
October,  and  portrays  me  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  as  being  racists  of 
the  worst  type  and  entertaining  a  view- 
point to  the  effect  that  Communists  are 
responsible  for  all  movements  for  social 
change.  In  other  words,  in  the  pictur- 
esque language  of  the  habitue  of  the 
baseball  diamond,  they  "wanna  trow  da 
biun  out  of  da  ball  park  before  the  game 
starts." 

On  the  same  day  I  received  the  peti- 
tion I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pepper 
and  all  of  the  other  "Initiating  signers," 
whatever  that  terminology  may  mean. 

I  insert  my  announcement  of  October 
3,  1966,  the  petition,  and  my  letter  as 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  deluding 
myself  into  believing  that  my  letter  will 
warm  the  hearts  or  change  the  attitude 
of  these  people  toward  members  of  my 
committee;  but  I  am  very  sure  of  this, 
and  that  is  enough:  Having  been  in 
public  life  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  well  over 
50  percent  of  the  people — of  all  races, 
creeds  and  faiths — will  see  and  do  what 
is  right  in  the  long  run  and,  in  turn,  I 
can  only  reiterate  what  I  said  in  my 
letter  to  the  effect  that  so  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  the  announced 
preliminary  study  now  underway  will  be 
conducted  with  the  complete  objectivity 
which  we  followed  when  my  committee 
conducted  an  investigation  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  organizations  in  the  United 
States. 

The  material  referred  to  above  fol- 
lows: 
Release  of  CoMMrriEE  on  Un-American  Ac- 

TrvrriES,   U.S.   House  of   Repeesentatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Representative  Edwin  E.  Willis  (D-La.). 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Dn- 
Amerlcan  Activities,  announced  today  that 
he  had  directed  the  Committee  staff  to  un- 
dertake a  preliminary  Inquiry  Into  organized 
rioting,  burning,  looting  and  other  tragic 
acts  of  violence.    The  purpose  of  the  inquiry, 
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llr.  WllUs  said.  Is  to  determine  whether  these 
Kts  oi  mass  violence  have  been  planned  and 
instigated  by  subversive  elements,  or  to  what 
extent.  If  any,  such  elements  have  succeeded 
In  broadening  and  prolonging  them  after 
they  have  broken  out. 

Mr.  WllUs  estimated  that  several  months 
would  pass  before  the  preliminary  study 
could  be  completed  and  the  results  reported 
to  the  Committee.  He  also  announced  that 
be  bad  appointed  Representative  William  M. 
Tuck  (D-Va.)  to  oversee  the  general  con- 
(juct  of  the  preliminary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  Willis  stressed  that  the  Committee  was 
rtudylng  only  acts  of  organized  violence  and 
It  was  not  undertaking  a  broad-scale  or  free- 
vheeUng  Investigation  Into  all  disturbances 
or  riots,  no  matter  what  their  origin  or  cause. 
"The  House  has  given  this  Committee  spe- 
dflc  jurisdiction,"  the  Chairman  said.  "It  is 
broad  In  some  respects,  limited  In  others.  We 
are  not  going  to  go  beyond  our  authority 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  expect  to  fully 
exercise  the  jurisdiction  given  us  by  the 
Hovise  and  upheld  by  the  courts  on  numerous 
occasions. 

"Our  appropriate  Interest  Is  organized  sub- 
Tcrslon,  no  matter  what  form  It  may  take  or 
In  whose  Interest  It  Is  carried  out.  Our 
records  are  packed  with  examples  of  varied 
forms  of  subversive  operations  which 
threaten  our  national  security,  but  I  can  con- 
ceive of  few  which  pose  a  greater  threat  than 
organized,  mass  violence  which  Is  delil>erately 
designed  to  destroy  our  national  unity  and 
get  citizen  against  citizen,  and  groups  and 
classes  of  citizens  against  their  government 
on  all  levels — local,  state  and  national. 

"There  Is  already  pubUc  evidence  that  sub- 
Terslve  elements  are  at  work  In  this  area. 
What  we  want  to  find  out — In  the  national 
Interest — Is  the  extent,  the  significance,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  their  operations.  The 
Congress  and  the  American  people  have  a 
right — and  a  need — to  know  these  things. 

"Does  this  mean  that  the  Committee  U 
Investigating  the  civil  rights  movement? 

"Not  at  all.  My  announcement  makes  It 
very  clear  that  we  are  Investigating  only  one 
thing — planned  and  organized  violence  by 
subversive  elements. 

"We  have  no  Intention  of  Investigating  the 
civU  rights  movement  or  the  opinions  or  posi- 
tions of  any  Individual  or  organization  on 
the  civil  rights  Issue.  Those  things  are  none 
of  our  business.  I  have  my  own  view  on 
certain  civil  rights  Issues.  Other  Committee 
members  have  varying  views  and,  among  the 
435  Members  of  the  House,  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  views  on  various  aspects  of  that 
Issue.  The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, however,  has  no  Jurisdiction  In  such 
matters  and  It  has  no  Intention  of  trying  to 
Inject  Itself  Into  them. 

"It  we  should  learn  In  the  course  of  our 
Investigation  that  a  certain  organization 
which  claims  to  be  a  civil  rights  group  Is 
actually  controlled  and  dominated  by  Com- 
munists carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  In- 
wstlgate  their  operations.  If  that  should 
develop,  however,  we  will  be  Investigating 
not  a  clvU  rights  group,  but  the  activities  of 
a  group  of  Communists  doing  the  work  of 
Moscow  or  Peking,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
»ttemptlng  to  mask  their  subversion  under 
the  guise  of  civil  rights. 

"There  is  a  tremendous  difference  between 
Investigating  such  a  group  of  Individuals  or 
their  organized  operations  and  the  civil 
rights  movement." 

A  PmrioN  TO  THE  House  of  Representatives 
or  THE  United  States 

We,  the  undersigned,  petition  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  to  stop 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
from  carrying  out  Its  plan  to  Investigate 
uprisings  in  the  black  ghettos  of  this 
country. 

The  Committee  claims  to  be  looking  for 
'Wbverslve  elements,"   "Communists  doing 


the  work  of  Moscow  or  Peking."  It  says  it 
will  not  Investigate  the  clvll-rlghts  move- 
ment unless  It  finds  that  a  "•  •  •  clvll- 
rlghts  group  Is  actually  controlled  and  dom- 
inated by  Communists."  Yet  as  Southerners, 
we  know  from  experience  that  the  Commit- 
tee's vlewjxjlnt  la  that  Communists  are  re- 
sponsible for  all  movements  for  social  change. 

For  28  years.  Southerners  working  for 
political  and  economic  democracy  have  been 
labeled  Communists  or  Communist  dupes 
by  the  Committee.  It  has  always  proposed 
legislation  to  repress  activists  rather  than  to 
remedy  social  injustice.  The  Committee 
insinuates  that  ideas  and  movements  con- 
cerned with  ending  the  problems  of  racial 
injustice  In  our  society  axe  treasonous.  This 
attitude  has  resulted  In  an  atmosphere  In 
which  unknown  numbers  of  Southerners 
have  hidden  their  desire  to  end  racism  be- 
cause they  feared  harassment  and  loss  of 
their  Jobs  or  their  lives. 

Therefore,  we  feel  It  Is  our  responsibility 
to  warn  the  rest  of  the  country  about  the 
danger  of  this  Committee.  We  see  no  reason 
why  its  Investigation  Into  urban  disturb- 
ances would  have  different  results. 

Two  Southern  segregationists  on  this 
Committee  will  be  In  charge  of  overseeing 
the  preliminary  Investigation.  One  of  them. 
Representative  John  Buchanan  of  Alabama, 
recently  called  the  use  of  civil  disobedience 
by  the  civil-rights  movement  a  cause  of  out- 
breaks In  the  urban  ghettos. 

If  the  civil-rights  movement  has  had  any 
part  In  these  uprisings,  it  is  by  reminding 
America  of  what  it  says  It  is — a  land  of  equal 
opportunity  and  justice  for  all — and  what  It 
truly  Is  for  one-fourth  of  its  people — one  of 
poverty,  unemployment,  unequal  education 
and  Injustice.  For  a  fourth  of  these  poor 
people,  there  is  the  added  torment  of  hatred 
and  discrimination  against  them  because 
they  are  black. 

"niese,  not  some  vague  external  conspiracy, 
are  the  problems  our  government  should  be 
investigating  In  the  name  of  our  national 
interest. 

INTriATING  SIGNZRS 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy,  Vice  President 
and  Treasurer,  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference. 

Julian  Bond,  Member.  Georgia  House  of 
Representatives. 

Stokely  Carmichael,  Chairman,  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee. 

Laurence  Guyot,  Jr..  Chairman.  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party. 

Myles  Horton,  Director.  Highlander  Center. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.,  Jr.,  President, 
Southern   Chrlstlon   Leadership   Conference. 

Floyd  B.  McKissick,  National  Director, 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

The  Rev.  Fred  L.  Shuttlesworth,  President, 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund. 

The  Rev.  C.  T.  Vivian,  Director  of  Fellow- 
ships, Urban  Training  Center. 

The  Rev.  Wyatt  Tee  Walker.  PubUsher. 
Negro  Heritage  Library. 

William  F.  Pepper,  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Conference  for  New  Politics. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities, 

Washington,  January  26,  1967. 
Mr.  William  F.  Pepper, 

Execvtive  Director,  National  Conference  for 
New  Politics,  New  York,  NY. 
Dear   Sir:   I   have   Just   read   the   original 
petition   signed  by   you   and   the   following 
"Initiating  signers" : 

Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy,  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer,  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference. 

Julian  Bond,  Member,  Georgia  House  of 
Representatives. 

Stokely  Carmichael,  Chairman,  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee. 

Laurence  Guyot.  Jr.,  Chairman,  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party. 

Myles  Horton,  Director,  Highlander  Center. 


Dr.  MarUn  Luther  King,  Jr.,  President, 
Southern  Christian  Leadership   Conference. 

Floyd  B.  McKissick,  National  Director, 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

Rev.  Fred  L.  Shuttlesworth,  President. 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund. 

Rev.  C.  T.  Vivian,  Director  of  FeUowshlps, 
Urban  Training  Center. 

Rev.  Wyatt  Tee  Walker.  Publisher,  Negro 
Heritage  Library. 

asking  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  stop  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, from  carrying  out  Its  plan  to  investi- 
gate uprisings  In  the  block  ghettos  of  this 
country. 

In  the  first  place,  when  I  made  the  an- 
nouncement on  October  3,  1966,  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed  for  your  Information.  I 
stressed  that  the  undertaking  was  to  be  a 
preliminary  study  and  not  an  Investigation. 
You  will  see  that  nothing  In  the  announce- 
ment limits  the  study  to  any  particular  area 
and  that  nowhere  are  the  words  "black  ghet- 
tos" used.  Furthermore.  I  speclficaUy 
stressed  that  the  Committee  was  studytog 
only  acts  of  organized  violence  and  was  not 
undertaking  a  broad-scale  or  freewheeling 
Investigation  Into  all  disturbances  or  riots, 
no  matter  what  their  origin  or  cause. 

I  did.  Indeed,  say  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  Investigating  the  clvU  rights  move- 
ment or  the  opinions  or  positions  of  any  In- 
dividual or  organization  on  the  civil  rights 
Issue :  and  I  meant  It. 

Yet.  you  say  that  for  twenty-eight  years 
Southerners  working  for  political  and  eco- 
nomic democracy  have  been  labeled  Com- 
munists or  Communist  dupes  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  that  this  attitude  has  resulted 
In  an  atmosphere  In  which  unknown  num- 
bers of  Southerners  have  hidden  their  desire 
to  end  racism  because  they  feared  harass- 
ment and  loss  of  their  jobs  or  their  lives. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  hope  you  won't  take 
me  to  task  for  expressing  the  opinion  that 
you  are  so  sensitive  about  so-called  clvU 
rights  and  racism  that  you  read  white  versus 
black  between  the  lines  when  no  color  line 
Is  intended. 

I  do  not  know  why  you  draw  the  period  of 
time  at  twenty-eight  years  for  political  and 
economic  democracy  In  this  country,  but 
speaking  for  myself  only,  I  would  say  that 
while  It  Is  true  that  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  nineteen  years,  I  have  not  voted  for 
so-called  civU  rights  legislation,  as  far  as  I 
know  I  have  consistently.  Invariably  and  at 
every  opportunity  voted  for  and  supported 
all  economic  and  general  welfare  programs 
without  regard  to  race,  color  or  creed. 

But  the  thing  that  hurts  most  Is  your 
sweeping  charge  that  you  know  from  experi- 
ence as  Southerners  that  my  Conunittee's 
viewpoint  Is  that  Communists  are  responsi- 
ble for  all  movements  for  social  change  and 
that  we  have  always  proposed  legislation  to 
repress  activists,  rather  than  to  remedy  social 
Injustice. 

I  challenge  you  to  produce  a  statement 
from  any  Member  of  Congress,  patriarch  or 
neophyte.  Democratic  or  RepubUcan.  white 
or  colored,  man  or  woman,  or  to  produce  any 
evidence,  oral  or  written,  by  anyone,  or  any 
statement  made  or  action  performed  by  me 
throughout  my  life  to  sustain  or  even  to  re- 
motely corroborate  that  I  have  ever  enter- 
tained such  a  viewpoint  or  that  any  responsi- 
ble person  has  ever  made  any  such  accusa- 
tion other  than  your  own. 

Despite  the  expressed  fear,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  the  secret  hope  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  "Initiating  signers"  of  the  peti- 
tion and  others,  that  my  investigation  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations  in  the  United 
States  would  be  turned  into  an  attempted 
expose  on  my  part  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment as  being  in  some  fashion  In  league  with 
the  Communist  movement  In  this  country,  I 
think  that  every  responsible  person  In  the 
United  States  would  admit  that  this  Investi- 
gation was  conducted  with  complete  objec- 
tivity.   In  fact,  I  was  delighted  to  receive 
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the  commendation  of  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  In- 
numerable Members  of  Congress  of  all  politi- 
cal persuasions,  on  both  the  Senate  and 
House  sides,  and  many  leaders  In  the  civil 
rights  movement,  Including  Solicitor  General 
Thurgood  Marshall,  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Boy  WUklns  and  others  for  my  fair  and 
objective  conduct  of  this  and  other  Investi- 
gations that  I  have  personally  conducted. 

I  assure  you  that  so  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  the  announced  preliminary  study 
now  underway  will  be  conducted  In  the  same 
fashion. 

Very  sincerely, 

Edwin  E.  Wn.Lis,  Chairman. 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY  NEEDS 
COMMUNITY  CREDPr  UNIONS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  budget  which  was  recent- 
ly forwarded  to  Congress  provides  for 
an  expenditure  of  $1  billion  on  commu- 
nity action  programs  under  the  war  on 
poverty.  One  of  the  functions  of  the 
community  action  program  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  credit  imions  in  low-income 
areas.  It  has  been  dramatically  shown 
that  these  credit  imions  are  one  of  the 
most  effective  tools  in  overcoming  pov- 
erty, primarily  because  the  tool  is  of  a 
self-help  variety. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  the 
credit  problems  experienced  by  people 
with  limited  Incomes.  The  fact  that 
these  people  have  less  to  spend  on  goods 
and  services  should  not  result  in  their 
being  forced  to  pay  more  than  others 
both  for  these  items  and  for  the  credit 
they  need  to  make  the  purchase.  Yet, 
this  is  exactly  what  is  happening  in  many 
cases  today. 

Why  is  this  happening?  It  is  coming 
about  because  these  people  are  in  many 
cases  forced  to  rely  on  unscrupulous  mer- 
chants and  loan  sharks.  In  the  low-in- 
come marketplace  they  are  treated  with 
dignity  for  which  they  pay  an  exceeding 
high  price  in  poor  quality  goods  and  ex- 
orbitant interest  rates. 

NEED    ALTEKNATIVES 

Alternatives  must  be  furnished  to  these 
people.  One  such  alternative  is  the 
credit  union.  The  credit  union  was  orig- 
inally conceived  as  a  self-help  organi- 
zation for  people  of  limited  means.  And 
it  has  continued  to  play  this  role  down 
through  the  years.  Congress  recognized 
this  feature  of  credit  unions  in  1934  when 
it  established  the  Federal  credit  union 
system  to  make  more  available  to  people 
of  small  means  credit  for  provident  pur- 
poses through  a  national  system  of  co- 
operative credit.  Today  there  are  nearly 
-600  Federal  credit  unions  serving  pre- 
dominately low-income  groups.  These 
credit  unions  are  providing  their  mem- 
bers with  invaluable  assistance  through 
their  loan  and  counseling  services  and 
through  their  encouragement  of  thrift  on 
the  part  of  members. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  credit 


union  that  is  particularly  appealing  to 
the  person  of  low  income  is  its  location. 
A  credit  union  is  a  cooperative  associa- 
tion of  people  joined  together  by  some 
common  bond — either  occupational,  res- 
idential, or  associational.  Because  of 
this,  the  credit  union  is  located  close  to 
where  the  individual  lives  or  works.  He 
does  not  have  to  take  the  time  to  make  a 
long  trip  into  another  part  of  the  city 
in  order  to  enjoy  tihe  services  of  the 
credit  union. 

The  credit  union,  since  it  is  largely 
operated  by  volunteer  help,  is  also  run 
by  people  with  whom  the  person  of  lim- 
ited income  can  feel  at  home.  He  is 
dealing  with  his  friends  and  neighbors 
who  understand  his  problems  since  they 
have  faced  the  same  problems  them- 
selves. 

One  noteworthy  advance  made  during 
the  last  year  is  strengthening  the  role  of 
credit  unions  in  low-income  areas  was 
Project  Moneywise.  Conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  in  six 
selected  locations  throughout  the  coun- 
try, Project  Moneywise  taught  indige- 
nous leaders  in  low-income  areas  how  to 
operate  successful  and  useful  credit  un- 
ions for  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
leahnino  to  counsel 

People  who  took  part  in  this  training 
program  learned  how  to  shop  and  buy 
wisely.  They  learned  how  to  counsel  the 
people  in  their  neighborhoods  on  money 
management  and  the  importance  of  sav- 
ing. And,  of  course,  they  learned  what 
a  credit  union  is  and  how  to  manage 
one.  What  is  just  as  important,  though, 
they  themselves  began  to  experience  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  self-respect  which 
some  of  them  had  never  known  before. 
They  came  to  realise  they  had  within 
themselves  the  ability  to  help  their  local 
neighborhoods  break  the  chains  of 
poverty. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  many  low- 
income  people  just  do  not  realize  when 
they  are  being  "taken."  Project  Money- 
wise  taught  low-income  leaders  how  to 
instruct  their  neighbors  in  wise  shopping 
practices.  One  method  the  program 
used  was  to  send  the  participants  out 
on  comparative  shopping  trips.  One 
group  on  such  an  expedition  discovered 
that  the  cash  price  of  a  19-inch  tele- 
vision set  in  the  legitimate  market  was 
$110,  while  the  cash  price  for  the  same 
set  in  the  marketplace  catering  to  low- 
income  people  was  $279 — a  difference  of 
almost  $200. 

The  shoppers  also  discovered  that  dif- 
ferent people  were  quoted  different  prices 
on  the  same  item  at  the  same  store.  In 
addition,  interest  rates  ranged  all  the 
way  up  to  100  percent.  Many  times  a 
customer  was  quoted  one  price.  But  if 
he  took  the  time  to  add  up  his  total 
monthly  pasnments  plus  the  down  pay- 
ment, the  price  was  actually  much 
higher  The  salesman  took  for  granted 
that  the  customer  would  not  take  time 
or  did  not  know  how  to  multiply. 

NOW   ORGANIZINO  CREDIT  UNIONS 

Through  these  comparison  shopping 
trips  and  through  class  discussions  of  the 
implications  of  poverty,  the  difference 
between  desires  and  needs,  and  other 
similar  topics,  Project  Moneywise  pro- 
vided   an    eye-opening    experience    for 


families  caught  in  the  grip  of  endless 
poverty.  With  the  training  they  have 
received,  many  of  them  are  now  organiz- 
ing their  own  credit  unions.  Others  are 
going  back  to  strengthen  the  services 
offered  by  already  existing  credit  imions. 
These  credit  unions,  which  they  them- 
selves operate  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions, 
provide  a  safe  place  for  them  to  save— 
and,  more  important,  the  motivation  to 
save.  And  the  credit  union  provides 
them  with  a  convenient  source  of  loans 
at  fair  rates  of  interest. 

These  new  credit  unions  now  being  or- 
ganized in  many  of  our  low-income 
neighborhoods  are  another  way  up  and 
out  of  the  hopelessness  and  despair  of 
poverty.  They  are  one  more  way  our 
society  can  help  people  help  themselves 
to  achieve  the  dignity  and  self-respect 
that  is  the  birthright  of  every  American. 


EASING  THE  PRESSURE  ON  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESSMAN 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorad.o.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  as  a  means  of  easing  the 
pressures  on  the  small  businessman  that 
I  rise  to  introduce  H.R.  4069. 

He  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  pre- 
empted from  the  realm  of  manufactur- 
ing by  the  heavy  capital  demands  put 
upon  any  prospective  entrant  into  that 
arena.  His  chance  to  succeed  in  certain 
other  areas  is  certainly  limited;  for  ex- 
ample, by  corporate  supermarkets  or 
huge  shopping  centers.  Many,  there- 
fore, turn  naturally  to  the  distribution  or 
service  trades.  My  bill  is  intended  to 
promote  freedom  of  opportunity  in  this 
vital  area  for  the  small  businessmen,  by 
allowing  for  an  expansion  of  the  distrib- 
utive horizon  in  which  so  many  operate. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  a  territorial 
franchise?  To  insure  the  availability 
of  a  brand  or  product  so  that  it  is  always 
within  easy  access  to  the  preponderant 
majority  of  potential  consumers,  the 
manufacturers  of  a  brand  or  product 
designate  a  distributor  within  a  specified 
territory — region.  State,  trading  area,  or 
any  other  geographical  subdivision— 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  rests  to 
fortify  the  market  potential  of  the  prod- 
uct. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  such 
maximum  exposure  virtually  assures 
greater  consumer  acceptance. 

Such  a  method  of  operation  has  long 
been  a  feature  of  the  American  market- 
ing and  merchandising  system.  As  mass 
production  gained  momentum  and  mod- 
ern technology  became  instrumental  in 
producing  prodigious  quantities  of  prod- 
ucts, the  need  arose  for  a  corollary 
service — mass  distribution.  Indeed,  if  an 
adequate,  nationwide  mass  distribution 
system  did  not  exist,  our  efBclent  mass 
production  system  would  become  clogged. 

It  has  been  shown  that  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  annual  expendi- 
tures on  advertising,  this  huge  invest- 
ment yields  tangible  benefits  only  when 
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the  advertised  products  are  assured  the 
maximum  number  of  outlets  provided  by 
the  unexcelled  American  distribution 
system. 

Our  Nation's  distribution  system  is,  of 
course,  second  to  none.  Contributing 
to  this  accomplishment  is  the  franchise 
system  under  which  a  distributor,  having 
a  stake  in  the  success  of  the  brand  or 
product  entrusted  to  him,  accelerates  its 
movement  and  thereby  substantially  in- 
creases its  sale. 

This  vehicle  of  distribution  is  of  par- 
ticular benefit  and  urgency  to  the  less 
i^uent  manufacturer  whose  financial 
resources  do  not  permit  the  luxury  of 
unlimited  appropriations  for  advertis- 
ing purposes.  He,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  his  more  favorably  circum- 
stanced competitor,  is  in  need  of  the 
proven  services  of  his  franchlsed  dis- 
tributor. 

It  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  H.R.  4069  to 
clarify,  in  legal  terms,  the  legitimate 
role  that  this  system  plays  in  our 
country. 

In  discussions  and  hearings  hereto- 
fore held  on  this  subject,  opponents  of 
legislation  such  as  H.R.  4069  have  not 
so  much  criticized  its  utility  but  rather 
denied  the  need  for  such  clarification. 
They  have  urged  the  small  businessman 
to  wait  patiently  while  the  courts  of  the 
land  construe  present  law  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  They  state  that,  with 
enough  patience,  perhaps  the  courts 
will  establish  by  judicial  decisions  the 
principles  found  In  H.R.  4069. 

The  short  answer  to  this,  however.  Is 
that  the  small  businessman  cannot  wait. 
He  must  survive  in  the  rough  and  tum- 
ble competition  of  the  marketplace. 
He  has  neither  the  necessary  capital  nor 
the  ability  to  diversify  that  would  be 
required  to  wait  out  the  long  period  be- 
fore a  conclusion  is  reached  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  Should  he  accept  this 
well-mean  advice,  the  "operation"  may. 
Indeed,  be  a  success  but  the  "patient" 
will  be  dead. 

To  ask  small  business  to  wait  indefi- 
nitely until  the  law  courts  get  around  to 
deciding  its  individual  problems  one  by 
one  is,  indeed,  a  council  of  despair. 

It  is  the  function  of  H.R.  4069  to  grant 
to  small  businessmen  of  this  country 
that  hope  which  judicial  determinations 
defer  to  an  unknown  future.  It  pro- 
vides that  a  territorial  franchise  grant- 
ed by  a  supplier  to  a  buyer  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  our  laws  under  certain  limited 
circumstances  when  competition  Is  not 
unduly  restrained.  As  such,  this  bill 
merits  the  active  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  interested  In  the  pres- 
ervation of  small  business  and  business 
opportunity  in  this  land. 


FLOOD  INSURANCE 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
*or  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ttie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.    Mr.    SpeaJier.    last 
'eek  the  distinguished  assistant  major- 


ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BoGCs],  introduced  legislation  to 
establish  a  permanent  insurance  pro- 
gram to  protect  homeowners  throughout 
the  country  from  the  ravages  of  hurri- 
canes, floods  and  other  natural  disasters. 

Following  the  devastation  caused  by 
Hurricane  Betsy  last  year.  Congress  or- 
dered the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  conduct  a  9- 
month  study  of  different  alternatives  for 
providing  irasurance  to  homeowners  who 
suffered  from  such  unexpected  disasters. 
The  legislation  Mr.  Boggs  introduced,  and 
which  I  am  happy  to  also  offer  today 
incorporates  the  recommendations  of  the 
HUD  study. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  create  a  Joint 
Government-private  insurance  industry 
program  of  flood  insurance  for  property 
owners.  Under  its  terms,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  pay  the  difference  in  premium 
rates  between  the  actuarial  cost  and  rea- 
sonable rates  charged  property  owners, 
would  assume  the  obligation  for  claims 
in  excess  of  certain  fixed  amounts,  and 
would  give  loans  at  reasonable  rates  to 
replenish  the  reserves  of  insurance  com- 
panies which  were  adversely  affected  by 
losses  on  property  covered  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  approach 
taken  in  this  bill  makes  the  best  possible 
use  of  both  public  and  private  resources 
to  alleviate  a  problem  of  national  pro- 
portions. When  enacted,  this  program 
will  give  greater  security  and  protection 
to  many  thousands  of  property  owners 
who,  until  now,  have  been  unable  to  ade- 
quately guard  themselves  against  these 
natural  disasters. 


RAILROAD  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  have 
recognized  for  a  good  long  time  that  our 
Nation's  railroad  industry  is  beset  with 
difficult  problems,  especially  in  the  area 
of  keeping  up  high-quaUty,  intercity 
passenger  service. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  who  serve 
in  this  body  have  been  aware  of  instances 
of  a  gradual  deterioration  of  passenger 
train  service. 

Recently,  after  a  constituent  brought 
to  my  attention  her  concern  over  these 
conditions,  I  decided  to  make  inquiry  on 
the  matter  to  railroad  officials.  The 
president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Loomis,  re- 
sponded in  what  I  consider  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely comprehensive  and  informative 
manner. 

Under  permission  granted,  Mr.  SpesJc- 
er,  I  include  the  detailed  response  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Loomis  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  in  the  hope  that  it  will  shed 
some  much-needed  light  on  what  both 
railroads  and  railroad  users  are  up 
against  in  this  situation  and  perhaps 
provide  guidance  toward  meeting  this 
truly  national  problem. 


Association  op  Amesican  Railroaos, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  6, 1968. 
Hon.  Catherine  May, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Mat:  Mr.  Donald 
Baldwin,  Washington  representative  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  BurUngton  and  Great 
Northern,  has  shared  with  me  the  corre- 
spondence regarding  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice from  your  constituent,  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Courson,  of  EUensburg,  Washington.  Be- 
cause I  would  like  to  give  as  complete  a 
viewpoint  as  possible  on  this  complex  prob- 
lem, I  am  taking  Mr.  Baldwin's  suggestion 
and  responding  to  you  directly,  at  the  same 
time  providing  an  extra  copy  of  my  letter 
In  case  you  might  wish  to  transmit  my  re- 
sponse directly  to  Mrs.  Courson. 

I  can  sincerely  appreciate  the  frustration 
Mrs.  Courson  feels  at  the  disappearance  of 
much  of  the  nation's  railroad  passenger 
service,  as  well  as  at  some  of  the  service 
fallings.  I  also  had  the  feeling,  however, 
that  she  recognizes  this  problem  Is  bigger 
than  a  matter  that  can  be  solved  simply  by 
a  unilateral  determination  of  rail  manage- 
ment to  "do  something."  The  fact  Is  that 
the  railroad  passenger  problem  has  Its  root 
causes  In  a  wide  range  of  social,  economic 
and  government  policy  sources — and  can  be 
dealt  with  effectively  only  by  a  determined 
attack  on  an  equally  wide  front. 

If  you  will  please  excuse  the  length  dic- 
tated by  this  multlpUclty  of  problem  facets, 
let  me  give  the  most  meaningful  course  we 
here  see  toward  solution. 

First  of  all,  let  me  state  from  personal 
knowledge  that  the  railroad  Industry  Is  more 
than  wllUng  to  cooperate  with  Congress,  the 
Administration  or  any  responsible  public 
body  In  making  every  reasonable  effort  to 
place  our  Intercity  passenger  service  on  a 
paying  basis,  and  in  refraining  from  seeking 
to  discontinue  any  trains  that  produce  rev- 
enues in  excess  of  the  cost  of  operation.  In- 
deed, It  has  never  been  the  desire  of  the 
railroads  to  abandon  any  passenger  service 
that  can  be  continued  without  loss.  The 
railroads  have  always  been  anxious  to  keep 
running  those  trains  that  are  not  a  drain  on 
their  limited  financial  resources.  This 
statement  finds  confirmation  In  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion (ICC)  m  Its  1959  report  In  the  Railroad 
Passenger  Train  Deficit  (306  I.C.C.  417.  481) 
wherein  It  found  that  the  railroads  "have 
conscientiously  endeavored  to  Improve  their 
standards  of  service"  and  "generally  have  not 
discontinued  trains  without  serious  efforts — 
sometimes  prolonged — to  make  them  pay  and 
only  after  sympathetic  consideration  of  pub- 
lic convenience." 

Yet,  the  basic  truth  is  that  the  railroad 
passenger  business  as  a  whole  has  not  for 
many  years  paid  Its  way  as  other  preferred 
modes  of  travel  have  grown  to  great  dimen- 
sions, aided  by  enormous  amounts  of  finan- 
cial assistance  from  public  funds.  Currently, 
the  railroads  are  losing  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  on  their  passenger-train 
services  overall  and  there  are  no  present  in- 
dications of  improvement  In  this  situation. 
They  have  been  faced  with  ever-rising  costs, 
especially  for  wages  and  wage  supplements, 
while  traffic  and  revenues  have  steadily  di- 
minished. 

This  chronic  condition  Is  not  consistent 
with  sound  national  transportation  policy. 
The  burden  of  the  deficit  has  Impaired  the 
industry's  financial  position  and  its  ability 
to  provide  essential  freight  service  for  which 
there  Is  a  demonstrated  and  growing  demand. 
It  Is  reflected,  for  example.  In  freight  car 
shortages  which  this  country  has  experienced. 

The  gravity  of  this  problem  from  the 
standpralnt  of  national  Interest  Is  evidenced 
by  numerous  studies  of  regulatory  bodies, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Con- 
gress. One  of  the  most  exhaustive  investi- 
gations was  that  conducted  by  the  ICC  In 
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1969.  Unfortunately,  as  bas  been  tbe  case 
with  BO  many  studies  of  railroad  problems 
over  the  years,  little.  If  anything,  has  been 
done  about  many  of  its  recommendations. 

As  private  enterprises,  the  railroads  should 
be  permitted  to  eliminate  those  services  on 
which  they  suffer  losses  or,  falling  that,  some 
way  must  be  found  to  compensate  the  rail- 
roads for  continued  losses  on  services  which 
they  are  required  by  government  to  provide. 
The  carriers  do  not  have  resources  with 
which  to  maintain  and  operate  poorly-pa- 
tronized passenger  trains  as  stand-by  serv- 
ices, awaiting  the  uncertain  and  distant  time 
when  such  operations  might  .become  viable. 

We  believe  the  research  program  contem- 
plated by  the  High-Speed  Ground  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1965  provides  a  wise  approach 
In  ascertaining  to  what  extent  travel  re- 
quirements can  and  should  be  met  by  rail 
service  as  an  adjunct  to  our  highways  and 
our  air  lanes. 

We  conclude  that  It  would  be  sound  na- 
tional policy  to  let  the  determination  as  to 
whether  particular  passenger-train  services 
should  be  maintained  be  based  upon  eco- 
nomic considerations.  This  means  that  as 
a  general  proposition  the  railroads  should 
oontlntie  to  operate  passenger-train  services 
that  can  be  conducted  without  a  loss  and 
should  be  allowed  to  discontinue  passenger- 
train  services  that  can  be  conducted  only 
with  a  loss.  Not  to  permit  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  ordinary  losing  passenger-train 
service  would  be  to  sap  the  strength  of  the 
railroads  needlessly,  with  a  consequent  weak- 
ening of  our  national  transportation  system. 

What  should  be  done  to  prevent  more  and 
more  existing  trains  from  falling  into  the 
loss  category  and  creating  a  need  for  dis- 
continuance? Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  such  an  effort  requires  far  more  than 
action  on  the  part  of  rail  management  alone. 
It  is  evident  that  action  on  the  part  of  rail- 
road labor,  Federal,  state  and  local  govern - 
nxents  is  also  essential. 

To  be  specific,  railroads  themselves  must 
continue  to  develop  the  particular  passenger- 
service  markets  that  have  a  real  economic 
potential.  For  example,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Government  (Department  of 
Ck>mmerce)  program  now  being  initiated, 
the  carriers  will  help  to  progress  market  and 
technical  (both  equipment  and  roadway)  re- 
search studies  and  demonstration  projects  to 
determine  the  long-range  economic  poten- 
tial of  railroad  passenger  service  in  and  be- 
tween areas  of  high  traffic  density.  Such 
activities  should  include  (a)  the  effects  of 
Increased  urban  population  concentrations 
and  the  saturation  of  highway  and  airway 
resources  that  may  be  disclosed,  (b)  the 
economic  and  engineering  feasibility  of  high- 
speed and  frequent  rail  transportation  on 
routes  of  high  traffic  density,  and  (c)  deter- 
mination of  the  practical  limits  of  train 
speed. 

The  carriers  will  also  continue  to  strive  for 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  opera- 
tion of  passenger-train  service,  and  should  be 
encouraged  in  such  efforts  by  labor  organiza- 
tions and  the  government. 

Railroad  employees  have  a  manifest  inter- 
est in  promoting  the  operation  of  passenger 
trains  on  a  sound  economic  basis,  and  the 
cooperation  of  railroad  labor  organizations  1b 
essential  to  any  effective  effort  to  cope  with 
factors  that  militate  against  this  objective. 
Labor  costs,  which  have  risen  sharply  since 
World  War  II  in  the  face  of  declining  rev- 
enues, are  a  major  factor  in  this  respect.  The 
total  associated  labor  costs  now  absorb  over 
80  percent  of  passenger-train  service  reve- 
nues. It  is  particularly  significant  also  that 
labor  costs  for  train  and  engine  crews  have 
Increased  from  78  cents  per  train-mile  in 
1955  to  $1.16  In  1965,  or  by  nearly  60  percent. 
This  high  proportion  of  labor  costs  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  of  avoiding  any  uneco- 
nomic use  of  labor  in  passenger-train  service 
operations  and  the  importance  of  recogniz- 
ing the  impact  of  future  labor  demands  on 
such  service. 


State  and  local  government  agencies  can 
and  should  make  important  contributions  to 
the  alleviation  of  paesenger- train  service 
problems  by  taking  remedial  action  in  such 
areas  as  they  influence  as  these: 

Withdrawing  opposition  to  abandonment 
of  hopelessly   unprofitable  passenger  trains. 

Removing  the  discrimination  that  results 
from  assessing  railroad  property  at  a  higher 
ratio  to  market  value  than  other  property. 

Collecting  compensatory  user  charges  for 
all  transportation  facilities  provided  from 
state  and  local  fimds. 

Relieving  the  railroads  from  undue  bur- 
dens imposed  on  them  for  providing  and 
maintaining  grade  crossings,  separations  and 
protective  devices  slnoe  highway  users  are 
the  principal  beneficiaries. 

Removing  all  outmoded  "full  crew"  laws 
requring  unneeded  manpower  under  modem 
conditions  of  railroad  operation. 

The  Federal  Government  Itself  has  a  de- 
cisive role  to  play.  For  Its  long-range  im- 
plications, the  initiation  of  a  research  and 
development  program  that  is  to  Include  con- 
sideration of  the  dimensions  and  potentials 
of  railroad  passenger-train  service,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  High-Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1965,  is  a  forward-looking 
and  constructive  step.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  other  very  important  aspects  of  Federal 
responsibility  affecting  the  passenger- train 
service  problem  which  are  of  much  more  im- 
mediate concern. 

In  the  area  of  Administrative  action,  for 
example,  the  Post  Office  Department  should 
be  required  to  adhere  to  policies  which  are 
consistent  with  recogeltion  of  the  impor- 
tance of  railway  mail  to  continuance  of  es- 
sential intercity  passenger-train  services. 
The  present  policy  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  divert  mail  ffom  the  railroads  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  one  of  the  major 
causes  for  the  abandonment  of  railroad  pas- 
senger service — for  mall  accounts  for  about 
30  percent  of  total  pascenger-train  revenues. 

There  also  needs  to  be  a  more  consistent 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  railroad 
transportation  to  the  national  security.  Par- 
ticularly is  there  need  for  a  Presidential  di- 
rective to  all  government  transportation 
procurement  agencies  requiring  that  their 
peacetime  use  of  railroad  and  other  transpor- 
tation services  be  consistent  with  their  com- 
parative indispensabllity  and  availability  in 
event  of  national  emergency. 

There  is  continuing  need  for  expeditious 
disposition  by  the  ICO  of  Section  13a  appli- 
cations to  remove  trains  whose  public  use 
has  dwindled  and  that  are  operated  at  a  loss. 

There  should  be  vigorous  development  of 
sound  public  Investment  criteria  to  avoid 
excessive  and  uncoordinated  promotional  ex- 
penditures on  transportation  facilities  for  use 
by  carriers  by  highway,  air  and  water.  These 
investment  criteria  should  not  fail  to  take 
into  accoimt  the  advene  effect  upon  existing 
transportation  facllltis. 

In  this  regard  the  XCC  in  its  aforemen- 
tioned report  on  the  Railroad  Passenger  Train 
Deficit  pointed  out  that  "the  impetus  given 
motor  and  air  travel  by  Federal,  State  and 
local  government  promotional  programs  has 
unquestionably  operated  to  the  disadvantage 
of  railroad  passenger  service."  And  the  Com- 
mission further  concluded  that  "there  is  little 
evidence  of  any  compwable  government  ef- 
fort to  promote  the  public  interest  in  rail- 
road passenger  service  or  to  prevent  or  take 
Into  account  competitive  inequalities  that 
may  be  induced  by  such  promotional  pro- 
grams." 

The  railroads  should  be  relieved  of  finan- 
cial burdens  for  the  cost  of  crossingts  on 
Federal-aid  highways  and  of  facilities  to 
accommodate  navigation — for  example,  as  in 
the  case  of  navigational  clearances  and  the 
operation  of  moveable  bridge  spans  over 
navigable  streams.  While  the  highway  cross- 
ing matters  involve  the  State  and  local  agen- 
cies as  well  as  the  Federal  Government,  the 
latter  should  take  tlie  lead  in  providing  a 
solution  of  this  problem- 


Railroads  are  currently  being  required  to 
spend  over  $60  million  a  year  for  construct- 
ing and  maintaining  these  facilities,  and  the 
costs  of  grade  separations  and  protective  de- 
vices are  increasing  with  the  tremendous 
expansion  in  liighway  construction  and 
motor  vehicle  traffic.  The  ICC,  after  a  recent 
Investigation  of  railroad-highway  grade 
crossing  accidents,  In  Its  report  of  January 
22,  1964,  found: 

"(13)  That  highway  users  are  the  princi- 
pal recipients  of  the  benefits  flowing  from 
rail-highway  grade  separations  and  from 
special  protection  at  rail-highway  grade 
crossings.  Poi  this  reason  the  cost  of  install- 
ing and  maintaining  such  separations  and 
protective  devices  is  a  public  responsibility 
and  should  be  financed  with  public  funds 
the  same  as  highway  traffic  devices." 

The  Commission  then  reconunended  legis- 
lation to  provide  that  "such  funds  be  used 
to  defray  the  costs  of  such  installations  and 
maintenance  under  some  equitable  arrange- 
ment t)etween  the  users  of  the  crossing." 

There  is  growing  need  for  more  expedi- 
tious decisions  by  the  ICC  on  railroad  merger 
proposals.  Soundly  conceived  mergers  in  the 
railroad  industry  will  strengthen  the  indus- 
try and  the  national  transportation  system 
and  should  be  encouraged  by  government. 

In  the  vital  areas  of  legislative  responsi- 
bility, passenger-train  services,  as  well  as  the 
railroads  generally,  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  long-standing  failure  of  govern- 
ment to  collect  adequate  user  charges  foi 
transportation  facilities  provided  for  the 
benefit  of  other  modes  by  the  expenditure  ol 
public  funds.  The  Federal  Government 
should  take  the  lead  in  correcting  this  in- 
equitable situation  which  has  so  long  dis- 
torted the  Nation's  transport  economy.  An 
important  step  in  this  direction  was  the 
program  of  user  charges  for  transportation 
by  air,  highway  and  Inland  waterway  set 
forth  In  the  Presidential  Message  to  Congress 
in  May  1965  and  in  the  Administration's 
"Highway,  Airway  and  Waterway  User  Act  of 
1966" — later  modified  as  to  airway  user 
charges.  This  program  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  by  Congress. 

It  also  makes  only  common  sense  that  all 
present  limits  on  truck  sizes  and  weights 
should  be  retained  until  user  charges  have 
been  enacted  sufficient  to  cover  both  present 
as  well  as  the  Increased  highway  costs  that 
would  result  from  raising  such  limits. 

Certain  fully  Justifiable  tax  relief  would 
help  the  railroads  to  sustain  more  passenger 
service  without  loss  and  would  improve  the 
condition  of  the  railroads  generally.  For  ex- 
ample, railroads  thus  far  have  been  unable  to 
get  adequate  relief  from  discrinoinatory  as- 
sessment practices  of  many  State  and  local 
governments  which  result  in  railroad  over- 
payments of  some  $100  million  a  year  in  prop- 
erty taxes.  Such  discriminatory  assessment) 
should  be  declared  unlawful  as  a  burden  on 
interstate  commerce — and  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Co\u1a  given  Jurisdiction  to  deal  with 
such  matters. 

Also,  railroads  have  an  enormous  Invest- 
ment In  tunnels  and  In  the  grading  of  their 
rights-of-way  which  under  present  federal  In- 
come tax  provisions  cannot  be  recovered  out 
of  untaxed  earnings.  The  railroads  should 
be  allowed  to  recover  such  Investment  by  way 
of  depreciation  or  amortization  over  a  reason- 
able period  of  time. 

The  investment  tax  credit  has  worked  well 
in  the  railroad  industry  but,  unfortunately,  a 
complete  suspension  until  January  1,  1988, 
was  put  into  effect  this  fall.  The  earliest 
possible  restoration  Is  essential  to  continued 
railroad  Improvement  investment. 

Clearly,  problems  of  the  raUroad  passenger- 
train  services  cannot  be  considered  apart  from 
the  overall  railroad  problem,  for  such  sepa- 
rate treatment  would  Ignore  some  deep-seated 
problems  that  spread  over  the  whole  environ- 
ment in  which  the  railroads  operate.  It 
should  be  especially  noted  that  the  passenger 
service  deficits  themselves  have  imposed 
heavy  and,   in  some   instances.  Intolerable 
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burdens  on  the  financial  resources  of  the  rail- 
roads— resources  which  have  been  and  are 
urgently  needed  to  modernize  those  facilities 
and  services  that  can  be  operated  profitably, 
thus  making  possible  either  reduced  rates  for 
freight  transportation  or  avoiding  the  neces- 
sity of  rate  increases. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  the  railroad 
Industry  can  render  the  economy  and  security 
of  our  Nation  at  this  time  Is  to  strive  to  de- 
velop new  equipment,  technological  Innova- 
tions and  operating  methods  that  will  enable 
It  to  provide  cheaper  and  more  efficient 
freight  transportation  services  for  the  ship- 
ping public — which  benefits  everyone.  At- 
tainment of  this  goal  would  be  greatly  aided 
If  certain  additional  measures  were  to  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion. Including  the  assurance  of  greater  free- 
dom for  the  railroads  In  pricing  their  serv- 
ices—In  keeping  with  the  highly  competitive 
environment  in  which  all  carriers  now  op- 
erate. 

Tbe  President  has  stated  repeatedly  that 
he  believes  greater  reliance  should  be  placed 
upon  the  forces  of  competition  than  upon 
regulation.  With  this  philosophy  we  agree. 
The  railroads  have  made  great  strides  in  re- 
cent years  In  reducing  costs  through  Innova- 
tions in  methods,  techniques  and  equipment. 
Tlhs  hM  led  to  keener  competition  and 
lower  rates  to  the  shipping  public.  In  fact, 
tbe  average  level  of  railroad  freight  charges 
has  declined  for  eight  straight  years  and  is 
now  15  percent  below  the  1958  level.  Surely 
this  has  been  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  containment  of  Inflationary  pressures 
which  concern  us  all. 

Amendment  In  1958  of  the  rate-making 
rule  In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  has 
been  helpful  in  providing  a  less  fettered 
competitive  climate  giving  such  constructive 
results.  Nevertheless,  the  ICC's  construc- 
tion of  the  present  rate-making  rule  still 
hampers  the  railroads  In  their  efforts  to  Join 
advanced  technological  efficiencies  with 
more  effective  competitive  pricing  for  the 
benefit  of  shippers  and  consumers. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act's  exemption  from  economic 
regulation  of  motor  vehicles  engaged  In 
transporting  agrlculttu-al  commodities  and 
of  water  carriers  when  transporting  bulk 
commodities  creates  a  sharp  inequity  for  the 
competing  but  fully  regulated  carrier  In  each 
Instance.  This  was  recognized  In  President 
Kennedy's  Transportation  Message  of  April, 
1962,  and  in  the  letter  of  January  27,  1964, 
from  President  Johnson  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Commerce  Commit- 
tees. Repeal  of  the  bulk  commodity  exemp- 
tion and  curtailment  of  the  agricultural 
commodity  exemption  to  accord  more  nearly 
with  its  original  objective,  as  for  example  by 
limiting  It  to  the  first  movement  beyond  the 
farm,  together  with  the  greater  rate-making 
freedom  recommended  above,  will  serve  both 
to  provide  equity  as  among  competing  car- 
riers with  a  fair  break  for  all  common  car- 
riers, and  to  provide  flexibility,  economy  and 
adequate  service  for  the  movement  of  these 
commodities. 

Another  facet  of  the  problem  created  by 
the  agricultural  and  bulk  commodity  ex- 
emptions is  in  the  inordinate  and  unsound 
growth  of  private  carriage  resulting  from 
the  transportation  of  exempt  commodities 
at  cut-rates  on  the  back  haul.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  exemptions  suggested  here 
would  do  much  to  correct  this  situation,  but 
in  the  absence  of  this  remedy,  the  problem 
should  be  attacked  directly  through  prohibi- 
tion of  any  for-hlre  transportation  by  ve- 
hicles used  by  shippers  to  haul  their  own 
products. 

Unnecessarily  restrictive  regulation  also 
•ilhders  the  diversification  of  transport 
companies.  There  is  general  agreement  that 
each  form  of  transport  has  its  inherent  ad- 
vantages and  that  a  coordination  of  the 
services  of  the  different  modes  can  frequently 
provide  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  trans- 


portation to  meet  the  needs  of  the  shipping 
public.  Full  and  complete  coordination  can 
best.  If  not  only,  be  achieved  by  permitting 
common  ownership  of  different  modes  of 
transportation — something  that  Is  now  re- 
stricted in  varymg  degrees  for  different 
forms  of  transport,  but  with  the  most  severe 
limitations  imposed  upon  railroads. 

This  should  be  corrected  In  the  public 
Interest,  for  domination  of  any  other  mode 
of  tratuportation  by  the  railroad  industry, 
and  particularly  the  retardation  of  growth 
or  subordination  of  any  other  mode.  Is  no 
longer  a  realistic  consideration  In  the  light 
of  the  maturity  and  strength  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  canrlers  by  other  modes,  the  ease 
and  low  cost  of  entry  by  new  carriers  by 
other  modeo,  and  the  checks  presented  by 
private  or  do-it-yourself  carriage. 

Again,  let  me  apologize  for  the  excessive 
length  of  this  letter,  but  I  felt  that  this  In- 
quiry warranted  our  fullest  effort  to  give 
a  better  understanding  of  what  the  nation 
and  its  railroads  are  up  against  in  this  field. 
In  case  you  or  Mrs.  Courson  are  Interested 
In  exploring  the  matter  further,  I  am  en- 
closing some  additional  relevant  items,  in- 
cluding a  booklet  on  transportation  user 
charges,  a  report  by  one  of  our  staff  mem- 
bers comparing  passenger-train  services 
around  the  world,  and  the  AAR's  new  col- 
lection of  "Statistics  of  Railroad  Passenger 
Service"  (note  particularly  the  Foreword  on 
pages  i  through  v). 

Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  provide  any 
further  information  on  this  vital  national 
problem. 

Sincerely, 

Danux  p.  Loomib. 


A  BILL  FOR  SCENIC  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  ROAD  BEAUTIFICATION  OF 
THE  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  obscured 
by  the  more  sensational  news  at  the  first 
of  tlois  session  was  a  very  disturbing 
report  on  the  highway  beautification 
program.  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation has  calculated  that  the  1965  High- 
way Beautification  Act  requires  the 
removal  of  over  1  million  billboards, 
mostly  in  the  next  3  years,  at  a  cost  of 
$558  million.  The  Secretary  proposed, 
in  the  same  report,  an  extremely  com- 
plex set  of  rules  and  regulations  to  gov- 
ern outdoor  advertising  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  areas  along  the  major 
highways.  This  regulation  poses  an  im- 
possible administrative  burden  upon  the 
State  highway  departments.  The  act,  as 
it  stands,  erodes  the  traditional  powers  of 
State  governments  for  the  sake  of  Fed- 
eral uniformity.  Yet  tiiis  uniformity  has 
the  actual  effect  of  undercutting  the 
beautification  efforts  of  the  State  of 
Washington  and  many  other  States;  in 
fact  this  law  creates  billboard  advertising 
in  areas  where  it  is  now  prohibited.  The 
supporters  of  highway  beautification  in 
Washington  feel  that  the  present  law  is 
worse  than  no  law  at  all,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  same  law  will  work  a 
severe  hardship  on  the  outdoor  advertis- 
ing business.  If  there  was  ever  a  hastily 
written  and  poorly  considered  statute 
that  merited  rewriting  by  the  Congress, 


the  Highway  Beautification  Act  is  that 
statute. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Highway  Beautifica- 
tion Act  and  improve  it  in  five  ways. 
It  would  substantially  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  program.  It  would  not  put  people 
out  of  business  or  work.  It  would  more 
effectively  protect  roadside  scenery.  It 
would  greatly  ease  the  onerous  bur- 
den of  administration  now  facing  the 
State  highway  departments.  And  it 
would  restore  more  freedom  of  choice  to 
the  State  governments. 

The  bill  is  not  a  repudiation  of  the 
principles  of  highway  beautification.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  endorsed  by  the  Wash- 
ington Roadside  Council,  a  group  in  my 
State  which  has  labored  long  and  effec- 
tively for  more  beautiful  highways.  The 
bill  would  amend  the  Highway  Beautifi- 
cation Act  as  follows: 

It  would  repeal  the  requirement  that 
the  entire  Federal-aid  primary  system 
be  controlled.  This  would  leave  the  In- 
terstate System  highways  subject  to  the 
act,  in  addition  to  which  the  States  would 
designate  about  80,000  miles  of  roads  on 
their  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
systems  as  scenic  roads  to  be  protected. 

It  would  repeal  the  provision  that 
billboards  be  permitted  in  industrial  or 
commercial  areas  subject  to  regulations 
to  be  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  individual 
States.  This  unworkable  and  universally 
unpopular  formula  would  be  replaced 
with  a  procedure  by  which  highways 
passing  through  incorporated  munici- 
palities could  be  controlled  by  the  munic- 
ipalities as  they  chose,  and  thus  excluded 
from  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  act 
which  the  States  administer.  The  pro- 
cedure would  be  that  the  State  would 
apply  for  exclusion  of  such  municipal 
segments  as  it  wished  to  leave  under 
local  control.  If  the  municipality  had 
a  zoning  code  in  effect  before  Septem- 
ber 1,  1965,  the  segment  would  then  be 
automatically  excluded.  If  the  munici- 
pal government  had  zoned  or  enacted  a 
sign  control  ordinance  after  the  cutoff 
date,  exclusion  of  the  highway  segment 
from  Federal  requirements  would  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

It  would  retain  the  Federal  cost-shar- 
ing formula  for  States  which  chose  to 
purchase  billboards  and  advertising 
rights,  but  the  mandatory  nature  of  the 
compensation  provision  would  be  re- 
pealed. This  will  would  permit  the 
States  to  choose  between  control  by  pur- 
chase and  control  by  police  power.  Un- 
like the  bill  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion 2  years  ago,  which  required  the 
States  to  use  their  police  powers  if  they 
could,  today's  bill  observes  a  policy  of 
neutrality  as  between  the  two  means  of 
control.  It  provides  that  the  States  may 
secure  effective  control  by  whatever 
means  they  deem  proper. 

The  policy  of  mandatory  "just  com- 
pensation" is,  in  fact,  highly  unjust  to 
States  such  as  Washington,  where  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people 
have  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  use  the 
State's  traditional  and  coristitutionally 
valid  police  power  to  control  billboards 
and  junkyards.  The  policy  is  unjust  to 
cities  which  desire  to  enact  sign  control 
ordinances  applying  to  all  city  streets — 
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for  although  the  principle  of  compensa- 
tion now  applies  by  virtue  of  equal  pro- 
tection considerations  to  all  billboards, 
the  75-percent  Federal  cost-sharing  ap- 
plies only  to  signs  along  the  interstate 
and  primary  routes.  Cities  would  have 
to  pay  100  percent  of  the  compensation 
costs  of  billboards  off  these  two  systems, 
and  cities  cannot  afford  such  costs. 
The  policy  is  unjust  to  cities  and  coun- 
ties which  try  to  draw  industry  by  es- 
tablishing attractive,  landscaped  indus- 
trial parks — for  the  law  now  permits 
billboards  in  all  industrial  areas  and 
again  there  is  no  Federal  aid  for  com- 
pensation to  keep  billboards  out  of  In- 
dustrial parks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  principle  of 
mandatory  compensation  cripples  the 
beautificatlon  efforts  of  local  govern- 
ments, I  recognize  the  considerations  of 
mitigating  individual  hardships  which 
influenced  the  adoption  of  this  policy. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  mitigates  those 
hardships  in  a  more  equitable  way,  by 
removing  the  application  of  the  act  from 
built-up  sections  of  the  primary  system, 
where  most  of  the  signs  exist,  and  by  re- 
moving the  application  of  the  act  from 
roads  within  incorporated  municipalities, 
where  many  more  valuable  signs  exist. 

I  would  estimate  that  these  revisions 
would  cut  the  estimated  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram by  at  least  80  percent.  That  means 
a  savings  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  about 
$400  mUlion. 

This  amendment  would  also  cut  the 
costs  of  the  programs  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  by  postponing  for  2  years  the  dead- 
line for  State  compliance  with  Federal 
billboard  and  junkyard  requirements. 
The  present  act  requires  the  States  to 
provide  effective  control  by  January  1, 
1968.  Since  this  amendment  would  re- 
vise the  requirements,  many  States  would 
have  to  enact  conforming  laws  at  the 
next  sessions  of  their  legislatures,  in  1968 
or  1969.  Thus,  the  compliance  date 
would  have  to  be  set  back,  and  an  addi- 
tional benefit  of  the  postponement  is  that 
the  States  would  not  have  to  expend  large 
sums  for  billboard  removal  in  fiscal  year 
1968. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  will  soon  sched- 
ule hearings  on  this  bill.  The  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Washington  Is  now  one- 
third  through  its  biennial  60-day  session 
and  miist  soon  pass  some  sort  of  bill- 
board control  legislation  in  order  to  pro- 
tect its  highway  construction  allocation. 
The  State  does  not  vfish  to  pass  a  law 
conforming  to  the  1965  fflghway  Beau- 
tiflcation  Act  and  aU  its  undesirable  fea- 
tures, but  the  State  will  be  compelled  to 
follow  this  course  of  action  if  we  do  not 
promptly  undertake  the  task  of  revising 
this  law. 

Since  there  is  no  controversy  over  pol- 
icy in  the  third  title  of  the  Highway 
Beautificatlon  Act  of  1965,  the  scenic  en- 
hancement and  landscaping  program,  my 
biU  dofs  not  suggest  funding  levels  for 
this  popular  program;  the  purpose  of 
my  bill  is  merely  to  suggest  •&  new  direc- 
tion in  policy. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right 
of  a  foreign  embassy  or  consulate  to  pro- 
tection from  violence  is  a  basic  principle 
of  international  law.  Every  nation  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  its  property  and  citi- 
zens are  secure  from  tiireats  of  physical 
damage  or  injury.  Over  the  years  our 
Government  has  been  zealous  in  its  ef- 
fort to  discharge  its  responsibilities  in 
this  area,  even  when  other  nations  have 
not  always  reciprocated.  This  policy  is 
highly  commendable. 

Early  Sunday  morning  property  of  the 
Yugoslavia  Government  was  damaged 
when  dynamite  was  exploded  in  four 
buildings  in  this  country  and  two  in 
Canada. 

Among  the  buildings  damaged  was  the 
Yugoslavia  Embassy  here  In  Washington. 
This  violence  was  reprehensible  and  un- 
justified, and  I  am  oertain  that  every 
responsible  American  joins  me  in  con- 
demning it.  While  these  acts  may  have 
been  partially  prompted  by  the  recent 
stoning  of  our  consulate  in  Yugoslavia, 
certainly  no  group  is  justified  in  taking 
retribution  into  its  own  hands.  In  the 
United  States  we  exalt  respect  for  law 
including  protection  of  property. 

If  we  do  not  respect  embassy  property 
and  employees  in  this  country  we 
heighten  the  risk  to  U.S.  citizens  and 
property  abroad. 


RESPECT  FOR  EMBASSY  PROPERTY 

AND  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.   FINDLEY.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


FEDERAL   TAX   SHARING   WITH 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  tax-sharing  proposal 
that  will  provide  for  the  allocation  to 
States  and  local  governments  of  $2.2 
billion.  A  large  number  of  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  are  introducing  an  iden- 
tical or  very  similar  proposal.  We  urge 
the  Congress  to  hold  full  hearings  and 
take  action  this  year.  Similar  proposals 
have  been  made  by  Republicans  for 
many  years.  A  bill  was  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  fron.  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]  as  far  back  as  1958  to  provide  for 
tax  sharing. 

The  President's  budget  proposes  an 
increase  of  more  than  $2  billion  in  exist- 
ing Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for 
the  next  fiscal  year — from  $15.4  to  $17.4 
billion.  A  major  cutback  in  these  pro- 
jected expansions  could  thus  provide  the 
money  needed  for  effective  tax  sharing. 
In  addition,  many  existing  grant-in-aid 
programs  could  be  phased  out  as  funds 
from  tax  sharing  became  available  at  the 
State  and  local  level  for  education  and 
other  purposes. 

Our  proposal  would  allocate  3  percent 
of  Federal  personal  income  tax  revenue 
for  tax  sharing.  The  17  poorest  States 
would  first  receive  10  percent  of  the  total 


funds  as  a  form  of  equalization.  The 
other  90  percent  would  then  be  divided 
among  all  States  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion and  a  simple  tax-effort  ratio. 
Forty-five  percent  of  the  funds  allocated 
to  a  State  would  have  to  be  passed  on  to 
local  subdivisions.  The  other  55  percent 
would  be  spent  in  any  way  the  State 
desired.  States  reducing  taxes  would 
continue  to  receive  tax-sharing  funds, 
but  in  a  comparably  reduced  amount. 

There  are  two  unique  features  of  this 
tax-sharing  proposal.  First,  at  least  45 
percent  of  the  money  would  go  to  the 
local  level  for  education  or  other  mu- 
nicipal expenditures.  Second,  a  new 
council  on  tax  sharing,  with  State  rep- 
resentation, would  administer  the  pro- 
gram to  insure  simplified  distribution 
procedures  and  to  preclude  any  Federal 
controls.  The  10-man  bipartisan  council 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
five  of  them  would  be  State  Governors. 

State  and  local  governments  are  now 
buried  tmder  a  mass  of  over  400  Federal 
aid  appropriations  for  170  separate  aid 
programs,  administered  by  a  total  of  21 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  150 
Washington  bureaus  and  400  regional 
oflBces,  each  with  it^s  own  way  of  passing 
out  Federal  tax  dollars.  It  is  time  we 
moved  firmly  to  restore  vital  State  and 
local  initiative  and  reinvigorate  our 
federal  system.  The  availability  of  $2.2 
billion  would  provide  the  needed  revenue 
for  problem  solving  at  the  local  level 
without  rigid  and  wasteful  Federal 
forms  and  control.  Even  those  who  pre- 
viously proclaimed  that  proliferation  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  would 
solve  oiu-  Nation's  problems,  are  now  rais- 
ing anguished  cries  of  protest  at  the 
resulting  administrative  chaos. 

As  our  House  Republican  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Jerry  Ford, 
said  in  his  state  of  the  Union  appraisal: 

Republicans  will  give  leadership  to  the 
dynamic  and  constructive  center  in  Congrew. 

I  believe  that  tax  sharing  is  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  the  new  direction 
for  America  which  was  mandated  by  the 
voters  last  November  8. 
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FEDERAL  TAX-SHARING  PLAN 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
honored  to  join  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  a  Federal  tax-sharing  pro- 
posal that  would  return  $2.2  billion  Fed- 
eral dollars  directly  to  State  and  local 
governments  with  a  minimum  of  restric- 
tions on  their  use. 

If  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  and  local  governments  are  to 
strengthen  the  partnership  that  Presi- 
dent John.son  cited  as  a  goal  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  other  levels  of  government 
must  be  substantially  increased.  A  gen- 
uine pari.nership  will  require  consider- 
ably more  than  the  administrative  re- 


structuring and  effective  planning  to 
which  the  President  referred  in  his  mes- 
sage. It  will  require  that  large  sums  of 
money — to  supplement  State  taxing 
powers  that  are  now  being  used  to  their 
fullest — ^be  made  available  through  a 
well-designed  program  of  Federal-State 
revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  a  program 
of  tax  sharing  and  the  desire  of  the 
American  people  to  have  such  a  program 
Is  clear: 

First,  a  recent  Gallup  poll  reported 
that  70  percent  of  all  adult  Americans 
now  favor  a  revenue-sharing  plan;  49 
percent  of  the  people  now  consider  "big 
government"  the  biggest  threat  to  the 
country,  and  48  percent  of  adults  believe 
that  State  governments  spend  taxpayers' 
money  more  wisely  than  the  Federal 
Government. 

Second,  State  and  local  governments 
are  now  buried  imder  a  mass  of  over 
400  Federal  aid  appropriations  for  170 
separate  aid  programs,  administered  by 
a  total  of  21  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  150  Washington  bureaus,  and 
400  regional  officers.  Furthermore,  the 
President's  budget  proposes  an  increase 
of  more  than  $2  billion  for  this  fiscal 
year  to  administer  these  mushrooming 
offices  and  programs.  It  Is  my  belief 
that  as  much  of  this  $2  billion  as  pos- 
sible should  be  directed  toward  a  tax- 
sharing  program. 

Third,  the  need  for  more  financial  aid 
to  the  States  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
The  total  debt  outstanding  for  State  and 
local  goverrunents  in  the  past  decade  in- 
creased by  125  percent  while  the  Federal 
debt  increased  only  14  percent.  At  the 
same  time.  State  and  local  taxes  have 
risen  about  as  high  as  they  can  go  with 
the  increase  in  revenue  at  these  levels 
from  $23.6  billion  in  1955  to  $51.6  billion 
in  1965. 

The  tax-sharing  proposal  which  I  am 
today  offering  is  supported  by  the  Re- 
publican leadership  and  is,  in  my  view, 
a  refinement  and  improvment  of  previ- 
ous proposals.  It  has  been  worked  over 
many  times  by  the  best  experts  available. 
Our  bill,  if  enacted,  will  allocate  3  per- 
cent of  Federal  personal  income  tax 
revenue  for  tax  sharing.  The  17  poorest 
States  would  first  receive  10  percent  of 
the  total  fimds  as  a  form  of  equalization. 
The  other  90  percent  would  then  be 
divided  among  all  States  on  the  basis  of 
population  and  a  simple  tax-effort  ratio. 
Forty-five  percent  of  the  fund  allocated 
to  a  State  would  have  to  be  passed  on  to 
local  subdivisions.  The  other  55  percent 
would  be  spent  in  any  way  the  State 
desired. 

There  are  two  really  unique  features 
to  our  proposal  which  merit  the  support 
of  the  administration  and  the  Congress. 
Hrst.  at  least  45  percent  of  the  money 
would  go  to  the  local  level  for  education 
or  other  municipal  expenditures.  Sec- 
ond, a  new  Council  on  Tax  Sharing,  with 
State  representation,  would  administer 
the  program  to  insure  simplified  dlstri- 
ouUon  procedures  and  to  preclude  any 
Federal  controls.  The  10-man  bipartisan 
CouncU  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presl- 
wnt  and  five  of  them  would  be  State 
Qovemors. 


I  believe  that  this  tax-sharing  bill 
embodies  a  basic  Republican  objective — 
to  revitalize  State  and  local  government 
and  to  restore  the  balance  of  a  truly 
creative  Federal  system.  I  urge  that 
Congress  take  action  on  this  measure 
without  delay. 


THE  COSTLY  JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
from  time  to  time  pointed  out  some  of 
the  exorbitant  costs  in  funding  the  so- 
called  war  on  poverty. 

The  up-to-date  figures  on  the  Job 
Corps  disclose  that  there  are  now  9,766 
graduates  from  the  112  training  centers. 
Of  these,  7,341  have  been  placed  in  jobs, 
934  have  gone  back  to  school  and  1,491 
have  entered  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
Job  Corps  has  spent  $522,502,378  up  to 
the  first  of  this  year.  This  comes  out 
to  $53,502  per  graduate. 

Admittedly  the  program  has  had  its 
problems  in  tooling  up  and  that  this 
initial  cost  would  naturally  balloon  the 
cost  of  the  first  graduates,  but  we  have 
come  far  enough  now  where  we  ought 
to  be  seeing  some  better  results.  Overly 
optimistic  proponents  were  promising 
40,000  graduates  and  more  a  year,  but 
currently  OEO  carmot  hold  a  candle  to 
these  unrealistic  estimates.  Now  the 
Corps  has  launched  an  intensive  recruit- 
ing drive  in  an  attempt  to  bolster  sag- 
ging enrollments,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  program  offers  young  people 
free  training,  free  medical  care,  food  and 
lodging,  and  job  placement. 

Do  you  not  agree  that  it  Is  a  mighty 
costly  program  on  the  strength  of  the 
results  obtained  thus  far? 


CONGRESSMAN  McCLORY  RECOM- 
MENDS AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROC- 
ESSING STUDY 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  automatic  data  proc- 
essing facility  to  serve  the  Members  and 
the  committees  of  Congress  is  urgently 
needed.  Such  a  facility  is  provided  for  in 
my  bill,  H.R.  21,  and  similar  measures 
Introduced  by  other  Members  of  this 
body.  An  analytical  study  of  various 
ways  in  which  electronic  computers 
might  be  used  to  aid  the  Congress  was 
prepared  recently  by  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  review  some  of  these  recom- 
mendations, an  abridged  version  of  this 
study  is  set  forth,  as  follows: 


Automatic  Data  Processing  for  th« 

Congress 
(By  Robert  L.  Chartrand,  Information  sci- 
ences specialist.  Science  Policy  Research 
Division,  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
the  Ubrary  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.C., 
revised  January  3,  1967) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Impact  upon  American  society  of  the 
"Information  explosion"  and  Its  often  her- 
alded antidote,  "automatic  data  processing" 
(ADP),  has  been  widely  reoognlaed  and  de- 
bated. Such  factors  as  Increased  popula- 
tion and  education,  the  development  and 
availability  of  communication  media,  and 
the  very  nature  of  sclentlflc  method  have 
resulted  In  voluminous  outpourings  from 
the  universities,  the  commercial  world,  and 
the  decision-makers  and  technological  cadre 
In  government. 

In  each  of  these  environments,  the  prob. 
lem  of  how  best  to  cope  with  high  volumes 
of  written  material — books,  reports,  specl- 
flcatlons,  etc. — must  be  faced.  The  evolu- 
tion of  any  Information  handling  operation 
to  an  "Improved"  state  necessarily  com- 
mences with  a  clore  scrutiny  of  the  exist- 
ing system.  This  should  be  done  in  the 
light  of  Identifled  user  needs: 

The  basic  characteristics  of  Information 
storage  and  retrieval  problems,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  common  to  all  situations  where- 
in new  approaches  must  be  considered.  In- 
clude on  the  one  hand  extremely  rapid 
growth  in  the  amount  of  information  and. 
on  the  other,  fragmentation  and  speclallaa- 
tlon  In  the  immediate  appUcatlon  of  partic- 
ular pieces  of  information  with  the  prob- 
able need  for  multiple  application.* 

And  so,  the  old  problem  of  servicing  many 
users  with  diverse  informaUon,  from  many 
sources,  has  grown  to  one  of  monumental 
proportions.  During  the  past  few  decadea. 
at  least  partial  reUef  for  thia  growing  dilem- 
ma of  our  civilization  has  been  found  in 
the  development  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment.  Without  question,  these 
devices  have  significantly  enhanced  the 
ability  of  man  to  perform  many  critical 
functions.    It  has  been  well  said  that: 

"No  single  technological  advance  in  re- 
cent years  has  contributed  more  to  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  In  Government  opera, 
tions  than  the  development  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment."  • 

Indeed,  the  increasing  involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government,  both  directly  and  ob- 
liquely. In  niunerovis  facets  of  the  lives  of 
its  citizens,  has  resulted  In  a  need  for  new 
capabiUtles  to  expeditiously  collect,  store, 
process,  and  utlUze  extremely  high  volumes 
of  data.  One  significant  advantage  of  au- 
tomated systems  Is  their  ability  to  update 
rapidly  large  files  of  Information  without 
disrupting  the  whole  system.' 

The  question  often  arises  as  to  what  to 
automate;  or,  to  what  degree  does  the 
machine  replace  the  man?  The  late  Dr. 
Mortimer  Taube.  eminent  in  the  field  of 
Information  systems,  expounded  upon  the 
alternatives  Inherent  in  considering  auto- 
mation : 

"If  automation  can  never  be  total,  then 
the  "where,"  'how  much,'  and  'when'  of  human 
interposition  must  be  understood  as  ques- 
tions of  degree.    Further,  there  should  be 

'  Joseph  Becker  and  Robert  M.  Hayes,  In- 
formation Storage  and  Retrieval:  tools,  ele- 
ments, theories  (New  York:  John  Wiley  tc 
Sons,  1964),  p.  6. 

•Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Report  to  the  President  on 
the  Management  of  AutomaUc  Data  Process- 
ing in  the  Federal  Government  (Washing- 
ton. DC:  February  1965),  p.  1. 

'William  E.  Bushor,  "Information  Stor- 
age/Retrieval", Electronics,  1962  (quoting  O. 
L.  Ordway) ,  p.  49. 
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discoverable  principles  In  terms  of  which  the 
degree  of  human  Interpoeltion  and  the  de- 
gree of  automation  for  maximizing  the  result 
and  minimizing  the  investment  in  any  spe- 
cific system  can  be  determined."  * 

Within  the  Federal  Qovemment,  there  is  a 
spectrum  of  requirements  for  Information  of 
the  right  scope  and  nature.  This  is  equally 
true  in  principle,  although  with  modifica- 
tions In  the  areas  of  detail,  In  the  Executive 
branch,  the  Ijeglslatlve  branch,  and  the 
Judiciary.  Today,  the  problem  seldom  is  one 
of  paucity  of  Information.  The  different 
branches  of  government  need  equal  accees 
to  facts,  since  the  interplay  between  them 
Is  affected  significantly  by  the  degree  to 
which  any  organizational  entity  has  access  to, 
and  can  utlUze  properly,  vital  information. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REQTTIREMENTS  FOR 
AOP  SX7PPORT 

Some  political  analysts  feel  that  the  bal- 
ance in  the  relationship  between  the  Execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Congress  has  been 
Jeopardized  as  the  result  of  the  demands 
upon  the  time  and  energies  of  the  legis- 
lators. A  recent  management  study  of  the 
Congress  underscored  the  serious  nature  of 
this  problem: 

"Congress  is  burdened  by  an  ever-increas- 
ing workload,  caused  by  continuing  growth 
of  the  nation  and  the  government,  and  Con- 
gress' failure  to  relieve  itself  of  unnecessary 
WM-k  detail.  The  weight  of  this  workload  as 
felt  personally  by  legislators  is  a  serious  Im- 
pediment to  a  greater  Congressional  effec- 
tiveness." • 

Many  persons  believe  that  the  trend  has 
been  for  Congress  to  yield  more  and  more  au- 
thority to  the  Executive.  The  Congress,  by 
the  authority  set  forth  in  the  Constitution, 
maintains  its  traditional  role  vis-a-vis  the 
Executive  branch  in  three  ways — through  Its 
lawmaking  power,  appropriations  power,  and 
through  investigations.' 

Once  again,  the  key  concern  must  be  that 
the  Congressman  utilize  selective  informa- 
tion and  analyses  In  order  to  render  knowl- 
edgeable decisions.  In  discussing  decision 
making  in  Congress,  James  A.  Robinson  rein- 
forces the  crltlcallty  of  the  argument  by 
pointing  out  that  "as  problems  proliferate, 
the  amount  of  Information  required  as  a 
basis  for  making  policy  decisions  also  rad- 
ically increases.  In  consequence,  no  legis- 
lator can  be  an  expert  on  more  than  a  few 
few  policy  issues." ' 

Kenneth  Janda  goes  one  step  further,  in 
underscoring  his  point  that  .  .  .  "informa- 
tion systems  are  not  .  .  .  devices  for  grinding 
out  policy  decisions,  and  they  are  not  de- 
signed to  replace  human  Judgment.  Rather 
they  are  Intended  to  provide  the  human 
decision  maker — here,  the  Congressman — 
with  knowledge  for  making  Informed 
choices."  • 

When  one  considers  that  each  Congress 
passes  approximately  4,000  bills  and  resolu- 
tions, while  determining  not  to  act  on  about 
22,000  othei'  items,*  the  Importance  of  In- 


*Dr.  Mortimer  Taube,  Computers  and 
Common  Sense  (New  York:  McOraw-HUl 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  1963) ,  p.  88. 

■A.  D.  Little  Company,  Inc.,  Manageinent 
Study  of  the  V.S.  Congress.  (Report  to  NBC 
News,  November  24,  1966) ,  p.  11. 

•  nid.,  p.  19. 

*Jame«  A.  Robinson,  Decision-Making  in 
Congress  (Washington.  O.C:  American  En- 
terprise Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research, 
1965),  p.  8. 

•  Kenneth  Janda,  Information  Systems  for 
Congress  (Washington,  D.C.:  American  En- 
terprise Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research, 
196fi),p.  23. 

•  CONGSESSIONAI.    RBCORD,    TOl.    112,    pt.    23, 

P.D604. 


formation  that  is  "factual,  analytic,  and  at- 
titudlnal"  "  to  the  Congress  cannot  be  overly 
stressed. 

In  order  to  understand  more  fully  the  Con- 
gressional problem  of  too  much  Information, 
and  how  It  Is  to  be  requasted,  retrieved,  di- 
gested and  used,  the  sources  of  information 
should  be  described.  Many  "communities" 
of  dedicated  professionals  are  responsible  for 
the  large  amount  of  documentation:  tech- 
nical societies.  Government  agencies,  private 
publishers,  technically  oriented  companies. 
In  Science,  Government  and  Information,  It 
is  noted  that 

"The  functions  of  many  of  these  organi- 
zations overlap,  partly  because  some  of  the 
groups  are  organized  aronnd  a  mission  and 
some  are  organized  around  a  discipline,  partly 
because  in  a  free  society,  overlap  and  blurring 
of  sharp  lines  is  inevitable."  " 

A  major  emphasis  to  be  pursued  within 
this  paper  is  that  of  identifying  Congress' 
needs  for  an  Improved  system  of  acquiring 
and  handling  key  Informetlon.  One  means 
of  providing  relief  to  the  harassed  Congress- 
man and  staff,  deluged  utider  masses  of  in- 
formation, may  be  through  the  support  that 
can  be  provided  by  automatic  data  process- 
ing. Recommendations  in  this  area  have 
ranged  from  the  prtictlcal  to  the  conjectural. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  \irged,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Spring  Joint  Com- 
puter Conference,  that 

"The  legislative  branch  should,  itself,  take 
the  lead.  Few  grouf>s  of  men  and  women  in 
the  world  need  more,  better  or  more  varied 
Information  than  the  385  elected  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators.  Congress'  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  and  Members  need 
push-button,  preferably  display-type  access, 
to  specialized  'banlcs'  of  Information.  Each 
major  'bank'  should  serve  the  interested  com- 
mittees— Agriculture,  Appropriations,  Armed 
Services,  Banking  and  Currency,  Foreign  Re- 
lations, Interior — and  so  on,  down  the  al- 
phabetic line."  ^ 

The  need  for  pertinent  Information  exists 
at  several  levels  of  Congressional  function- 
ing: the  Congress  per  ae,  the  individual 
chambers,  the  committees  (and  subcommit- 
tees), and  the  individual  Congressman.  In 
many  Instances,  it  is  Impossible  for  the 
limited,  though  excellent.  Congressional  staff 
effectively  to  identify,  acquire,  select,  and 
absorb  requisite  information  covering  a  wide 
range  of  projects.  Thus  the  staff  may  re- 
quire suppmrt  from  external  groups,  such  as 
the  Library  of  Congress  (Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service).  Many  questions  naturally 
arise  when  the  desirability  of  providing  an 
ADP-oriented  information  system  for  use  by 
the  Congress  is  broached.  Charles  Dechert 
reflects  upon  some  of  these: 

"The  problem  of  concessional  access  to 
Information  might  be  better  defined  as  a 
problem  of  information  management.  What 
specific  elements  of  infotmatlon  are  needed 
to  make  what  Judgments?  Where  are  these 
elements  located?  How  ere  they  to  be  re- 
trieved? And  how  should  they  be  presented 
m  order  to  be  meaningful?"  " 

The  enormity  of  some  of  these  considera- 
tions has  caused  Congees*  to  move  very  cau- 
tiously in  dealing  with  ADP  matters.  After 
several  abortive  attempts,  it  did  pass  PubUc 
Law  89-306,  which  provides  "for  the  economic 


and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  utilization  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  by  Federal  Departments 
and  agencies."  "  Although  this  action  has 
abetted  the  Government  planners  by  estab- 
lishing a  coordinator  for  equipment  procure- 
ment, it  in  no  way  alleviates  the  plight  of  the 
Congress  Itself,  which  needs  relevant  infor- 
mation. 

Whereas  the  Congress  had  been  moved  only 
recently  to  take  positive  action  to  establish 
a  rationale  and  support  for  the  utilization 
of  automatic  data  processing  equipment 
within  the  Federal  community,  earlier  efforts 
were  made  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  in 
House  Report  802,  the  Congress  was  asked 
to  recognize: 

"Since  1958,  up  to  the  time  of  the  hearings 
on  H.S.  4845,  the  GAO  had  Issued  approxi- 
mately 100  audit  reports  to  agencies,  con- 
gressional committees,  and  to  Congress  re- 
vealing serious  shortcomings  in  the  manner 
in  which  specific  agencies  acquired  and/or 
utilized  ADP  equipment.  The  major  de- 
ficiencies cited  in  these  reports  have  been: 
"(a)  Inadequate  feasibility  studies 
"(b)  Uneconomical  and  Ineffective  equip- 
ment utilization 

"(c)  Overpayments  resulting  from  inade- 
quate management  practice 

"(d)  Uneconomical  procurement  of  equip- 
ment."" 

FEDERAL   AGENCY   USE   OF  ADP 

The  emphasis,  then,  for  a  number  of  years 
was  on  creating  policies  and  procedures  for 
procuring,  sharing  and  using  ADP  equip- 
ment. Relatively  little  was  done  to  study 
in  depth  and  the  equally  Bigniflcant  problem 
of  information  handling  systems  develop- 
ment. Responsibility,  through  general  stat- 
utory authority,  has  been  conferred  upon 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  "develop  and 
establish  policies  and  guidelines  for  the  im- 
proved management  and  coordination  of 
ADP  within  the  executive  branch."**  These 
management  activities  relate  to: 

1.  studies  that  should  be  made  in  advance 
of  the  acquisition  of  equipment; 

2.  selection  and  acquisition  of  eqvilpment, 
with  particular  reference  to  purchase-or- 
rental  decisions; 

3.  agency  practices  in  respect  to  ADP  man- 
agement; and 

4.  sharing  of  eqiilpment.*' 

The  growth  of  ADP  facilities  within  the 
Federal  community  during  the  past  decade 
has  been  significant.  From  only  90  com- 
puters in  1956,  2600  electronic  computers 
were  projected  for  FY  1967.»»  Another  indi- 
cation of  the  Federal  Government  involve- 
ment In  this  area  is  that  it  projected  ex- 
penditures of  $1,292,000,000  In  FY  1967  for 
ADP  equipment  and  services." 

As  the  Federal  Government  agencies 
gained  more  experience  with  ADP  systems, 
a  better  understanding  of  how  to  plan  the 
integration  of  ADP  into  an  existing  operation 
came  into  being.  Lessons  learned  in  one 
quarter  often  could  be  adapted  to  another 


"  Charles  R.  Dechert,  Availability  of  Infor- 
mation for  Congressional  Operations  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  American  enterprise  Institute 
for  Public  Policy  Research,  1966),  p.  3. 

"The  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, Science,  Governrnent,  and  Informa- 
tion (Washington,  D.C.:  The  White  House, 
1963),  p.  17. 

"  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  the 

COMOREBSIOIfAL  RECORD,  VOl.  110,  pt.  7,  p.  9075. 

"  Dechert,  op  cit..  p.  6. 


»  U.S.  Congress,  Public  Law  89-306  (House 
Report  No.  4845,  89th  Congress,  1st  session, 
1965),  p.  1. 

"  U.S.  Congress,  House  Conmiittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Automatic  Data  Proc- 
essing Equipment  (House  Report  No.  803, 
89th  Congress,  1st  Session) ,  p.  17. 

"Report  to  the  President  on  the  Manate- 
ment  of  Automatic  Data  Processing  in  the 
Federal  Government,  op.  cit.,  p.  76. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  vl. 

18  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Inventory  of  Automatic  Data 
Processing  Equipment  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment (Washington,  D.C.:  July  1968)- 
Chart  1,  p.  7. 

'•  Ibid..  Chart  4,  p.  10. 
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environment.  It  gradually  became  accepted 
that  "...  a  master  systems  plan  for  an 
agency,  at  the  highest  feasible  level.  Is  desir- 
able. All  efforts  to  develop  systems  can  then 
be  undertaken  In  relation  to  the  plan,  in 
order  to  achieve  an  orderly  and  coordinated 
program."  -" 

Exemplary  within  the  Executive  branch, 
which  now  lists  43  agencies  with  electronic 
computers  (FY  1965),"  have  been  such  de- 
velopmental projects  as  those  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Defense  Documenta- 
tion Center,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

Of  the  many  large  scale  information 
handling  systems  developed  within  the  Fed- 
eral community,  each  project  has  been  faced 
with  the  problems  of  determining  definitive- 
ly the  real  needs  of  the  users  for  selected 
information.  Of  equal  importance  has  been 
the  delineation  of  the  frequency,  form,  and 
format  which  this  information  should  take. 
These  paramount  design  considerations  must 
be  kept  in  mind  as  the  Congress  moves  to 
alleviate  its  condition  of  chronic  Information 
satiety. 

PROJECTED  ADP  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  CONGRESS 

In  considering  those  potential  applications 
areas  where  automatic  data  processing  could 
assist  the  Congress  and  its  members  both 
in  decision-making  and  housekeeping,  it  is 
worthwhile  to  take  note  of  the  attitude  of 
the  members  themselves.  In  a  survey  re- 
nectlng  general  categories  of  problems  as  ar- 
ticulated by  80  members  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  78%  mentioned  the  "com- 
plexity of  decision-making;  lack  of  informa- 
tion." =2 

As  the  complexity  of  our  society  and  the 
means  of  governing  it  Increase,  the  decision- 
makers must  be  in  a  position  to  weigh  pos- 
sible options  for  action. 

"Congress  should  develop  an  improved 
ability  to  test  in  advance  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  alternative  courses  of  action  . . . 
because  effectiveness  must  be  measured  in 
tangible  results  affecting  people,  it  cannot 
be  measured  solely  in  accounting  terms."'* 

In  order  to  determine  astutely  and  set  down 
such  alternatives,  the  hard-pressed  commit- 
tee or  member's  staff  ideally  should  possess 
"the  professional  capability  backed  by  com- 
puters and  other  aids  where  appropriate,  to 
identify  and  evaluate  alternatives  to  the  pro- 
grams proposed  by  the  Executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies."  '' 

Robinson  stresses  that  ". . .  the  conse- 
quences of  today's  actions,  or  inactions,  often 
determme  tomorrow's  possibilities  of  maneu- 
ver and  decision."  »  Choosing  when  to  call 
for  a  vote,  or  reveal  support,  or  display  over- 
whelmmg  Justification,  is  a  mark  of  the  suc- 
cessful Congressman. 

In  considering  potential  application  areas 
for  ADP  support  to  the  Congress,  It  is  de- 
sirable to  treat  these,  as  previoiisly  men- 
tioned, within  the  context  of  four  levels  of 
activity— the  Congress  as  a  unit,  each  cham- 
ber as  an  entity,  by  committee  (or  subcom- 
mittee), and  the  individual  Congressman. 
Potential  ADP  applications  are  further  dis- 
cuflsed  in  the  order  presented  in  the  sum- 
mary listing. 


"  Report  to  the  President  on  the  Manage- 
^t  of  Automatic  Data  Processing  in  the 
federal  Government,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

'^Inventory  of  Automatic  Data  Processing 
equipment  in  the  Federal  Government,  op. 
eit..  Chart  2,  p.  8. 

"Janda,  op.  cit..  Table  1,  p.  7. 

■AX).  Little,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 

"ibW.,  p.  32. 

"Robinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 


SOMMART  LISTING  OF  PROJECTED  APPLICATIONS 
OP  ADP  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  CONGRESS  (ENTRIES 
ARE   NOT   NECESSARILY   EXCLUSIVE) 

The  Congress  as  a  Unit: 
Status  of  pending  legislation 
Lobbyist  activity  information 
Direct  access  to  legislative  research 
Legal  literature/information 
Automated  index/catalog  of  congressional 
documents 

Payroll  accounts  of  employees  of  Congress 
Up-to-date  Legislative  telephone  directory 
Each  Chamber  a,i  an  Entity: 
Current  information  on  issues  up  for  vote 
Post-vote  analytical  information 
Electronic  (remote)  voting  by  Congressmen 
The  Committee  or  Subcommittee: 
Current  schedule  of  committees'  meetings 
and  hearings 
Histories  of  committee  action 
Exclusive  file  for  each  Committee 
Information  on  Federal  contract  awards 
Appropriations  statistics  and  Information 
The  Individual  Congressman: 
Exclusive  file  for  each  Congressman 
Selected  readings  of  interest  to  Congress- 
men 

Constituent  information 

The  Congress  as  a  unit 
Centralized  Information  of  many  kinds 
would  be  valuable  for  use  by  the  members 
of  both  Houses.  Considering  that  some  25,- 
000  bills  and  resolutions  are  'put  in  the  hop- 
per" for  action  (or  rejection)  by  each  Con- 
gress, a  computerized  file  of  all  pending  leg- 
islation would  be  most  useful.  Pertinent 
Information  could  include  the  name  and 
number  of  the  bill,  the  sponsor,  a  precis  of 
the  content  of  the  bill,  related  (other  House) 
legislation,  past  legislation  germane  to  the 
current  bill,  and  status  of  action  on  the  bill. 
Daily  printouts,  specially  formatted,  could  be 
produced  and  distributed  for  Congressional 
consumption,  and  special  (ad  hoc)  requests 
could  be  handled  expeditiously. 

A  "Selective  Dissemination  of  Information" 
(SDI)  system  »  for  providing  tailored  infor- 
mation for  each  Congressman  based  on  a  pre- 
established  "interest  profile"  which  could  be 
matched  by  computer  against  descriptions 
(abstracts)  of  the  bills  U  another  possibility. 
The  SDI  system  has  proven.  In  other  environ- 
ments, to  be  highly  useful  since  it  offers  flex- 
ibility in  reflecting  user  needs  and  the  chang- 
ing content  of  information  files.  Also  within 
the  state-of-the-art,  and  occasionally  Imple- 
mented, is  the  option  for  printing  out  the 
entire  content  of  a  given  document  (In  this 
case,  a  bill). 

The  desirability  of  maintaining  registration 
data  on  lobbyists  is  discussed  by  Kenneth 
Janda,  who  notes  that  the  lobbyists  "con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of 
independent  Information  available  to  Con- 
gress." n  The  computerized  file  could  reflect 
the  name  of  the  individual,  whether  or  not 
he  is  a  registered  lobbyist,  the  name  and 
address  of  his  employer,  with  what  area  of 
legislation  (or  special  bill)  he  is  concerned, 
total  sum  of  contributions  during  the  calen- 
dar year,  and  "the  names  of  any  paper,  peri- 
odicals or  other  publications  in  which  he  has 
caused  to  be  published  any  articles  or  edi- 
torials." " 

Communication  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service   (LRS)    of 


"International  Business  Machines  Corpo- 
ration, Inc.,  Selective  Dissemination  of  In- 
formation, a  General  Information  Manual 
(White  Plains,  N.Y.:  IBM  Corp.,  1962). 

"Janda,  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 
^    "Karl  Schriftglesser,  The  Lobbyists  (Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  and  Company.  1951),  pp. 
89-80. 


the  Library  of  Congress  ha^been  in  effect 
for  many  years,  but  only  in  r^ent  years  has 
the  possibility  of  providing  reAote  terminals 
for  direct  Congressional  query  of  LRS  become 
feasible.  Man-machine  interface — i.e.,  direct 
query  access  to  computerized  data  banks — 
must  be  planned  and  Implemented  with 
care.  Witnesses  before  Congress  have  urged 
the  use  of  computers  by  LRS,=»  but  the  size 
of  the  holdings  within  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress enforces  the  need  for  a  careful  systems 
analysis  and  design  effort. 

Not  only  must  the  existing  system  for 
rendering  support  to  Congress  be  scrutinized, 
and  Its  strengths  and  weaknesses  weighed, 
but  design  considerations  must  allow  for  the 
continuation  of  service  even  while  improve- 
ments are  being  Implemented.  This  parallel 
operation  allows  a  modular  (step-by-step) 
development  of  the  system,  with  periodic 
evaluations,  that  optimizes  fulfillment  of  the 
user's  needs. 

The  desirability  of  providing  Congressional 
access  to  computerized  legal  literature  lias 
been  recogmzed.  Automated  law  searching 
has  been  developed  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh during  the  past  several  years.  The  en- 
tire United  States  Code,  in  full  text,  is  avail- 
able for  querying,  as  are  other  statutes,  codes 
and  regulations.")  In  addition  to  such  leged 
documentation,  some  persons  have  urged 
that  ADP  equipment  be  used  to  catalog  and 
index  Congressional  documents."* 

Housekeeping  functions  performed  by  ADP 
of  benefit  to  the  Congress  could  Include  plac- 
ing the  payroll  accounts  of  the  employees  of 
Congress  in  computerized  files,  and  main- 
tenance of  an  "up-to-date  telephone  direc- 
tory for  the  Legislative  Establishment."  ^ 
Each  chamber  as  an  entity 

In  some  instances,  information  needs  of 
the  two  Houses  are  best  treated  separately. 
One  recent  study  shows  ^  that  Congressmen 
often  are  summoned  to  the  fioor  to  vote  with 
virtually  no  information  as  to  the  issue  under 
consideration.  The  establishment  of  a  cham- 
ber-oriented communications  network  would 
help  the  individual  Congressman  by  provid- 
ing him  with  information,  both  on  an  un- 
soUclted  basis  (e.g.,  twice  daily)  or  upon  re- 
quest, about  the  status  of  activities  in  his 
chamber.  This  could  include  furnishing 
substantive  information  on  which  to  base  his 
vote. 

Once  the  vote  has  been  taken,  the  office 
terminal  could  provide  from  a  central  com- 
puterized file  such  Information  as  the  voting 
positions  of  various  Congressmen,  a  summary 
of  the  issue,  and  the  consequence  of  the  vote 
for  passage  of  the  bill.'' 

Another  possible  area  for  machine  utiliza- 
tion by  the  Congressman  is  that  of  auto- 
mated voting.  This  controversial  issue  will 
not  be  further  discussed  since  it  falls  outside 
the  orientation  of  this  paper. 

The  committee  or  subcommittee 
The  Congress  conducts  much  of  its  busi- 
ness through  its  committees  and  each  may 
have  separate  needs  for  specialized  informa- 
tion. A  schedule  of  committee  meetings  and 
hearings   could   be  maintained  in   an  ADP 


"U.S.  Senate,  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress,  Interim  Report 
(Senate  Report  No.  426,  89th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  1965),  Appendix  C,  p.  28. 

"Earl  W.  Brydges,  "The  Electronic  Solon", 
National  Civic  Review,  July  1965,  p.  351. 

"  George  B.  Galloway,  "Congressional  Re- 
form: Agenda  and  Prospects",  (Address  be- 
fore the  Tenth  Southern  Assembly,  Blloxl, 
Miss.)  January  28-31,  1965,  p.  27. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

"Janda,  op.  cit..  pp.  31-32. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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fonn,  thus  aiding  the  Congressman  In  plan- 
ning bis  time.  Another  salient  application 
area  is  that  of  compiling  histories  of  com- 
mittee action  for  machine  retention  and  sub- 
sequent accessibility.  Over  a  period  of  years, 
Janda  comments,^  each  committee  may  con- 
sider many  bills  which  are  quite  similar. 
Machine  memories  could  augment  those  of 
senior  conunittee  members.  Hximan  mem- 
ories often  fail,  and  in  the  case  of  the  more 
Junior  lawmakers,  they  are  not  able  to  func- 
tion as  efifectlvely  without  historical  in- 
formation on  past  action. 

Committee  stalTs,  charged  with  perform- 
ing research  that  Is  often  sparsely  or  ob- 
scurely dociunented,  would  welcome  en- 
hanced access  to  Information  bearing  on 
the  mission  of  the  committee.  Often,  staff 
members  must  browse  among  subject  mat- 
ter which  may  be  of  value.  Blgby  highlights 
the  considerations  inherent  in  this  situation. 

"For  subject  searches,  no  system  can  yield 
Just  what,  and  only  what,  is  desired,  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  the  question  is  formulated. 
There  will  always  be  some  element  of  subjec- 
tive Judgment.  Hence  the  need  for  browsing 
to  find  (or  eliminate)  what  is  most  prob- 
ably relevant  (or  irrelevant).  The  user 
sometimes  looks  for  very  specific  data  by  sub- 
ject; but  more  often  he  has  vague  or  ill- 
defined  or  not  definable  ideas,  or  is  merely 
looking   for   interesting   Information."  *^ 

Congressional  committees  should  be  able 
to  conduct  research  without  having  to  de- 
pend heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  ability  to  submit  quer- 
ies to  a  legislatively-administered  data 
processing  center,  where  key  information  la 
circumspectly  controlled  and  stored,  and  to 
analyze  the  outputs  produced  in  response  to 
these  queries  without  fear  of  external  bias — 
these  things  are  Important  to  the  Congres- 
sional staff  i>erson. 

Another  application  area  for  ADP  utiliza- 
tion is  in  storing  information  on  Federal 
contract  awards  (by  subject,  contract  recipi- 
ent, and  Congressional  district).*'  This  in- 
formation could  be  quite  valuable  during  the 
recurring  debates  on  R  &  D  projects  and  ap- 
propriations. Also,  It  would  allow  an  ex- 
amination of  Industrial  resources  applied  to 
Government  projects. 

Committee  review  of  appropriations  re- 
quests or  budgetary  expenditiu*es  is  one 
means  by  which  the  Congress  reviews  the 
activities  and  plans  of  the  agencies  within 
the  Executive  branch.  The  consequences  of 
an  enhanced  Congressional  ability  to  analyze 
the  area  of  monies  and  expenditures  have 
evoked  this  observation: 

"Committees  could  use  the  computer  for 
exhaustive  and  comprehensive  analyses  of 
current  estimates  according  to  past  esti- 
mates and  subsequent  expenditures.  The 
sources  of  Increase  and  decrease  (If  any)  can 
be  pinpointed  and  subjected  to  closer  scru- 
tiny. Patterns  of  supplementary  appropria- 
tions could  be  entered  into  the  analysis."  <> 

In  amplification.  George  B.  Galloway  hsia 
said  that  Congress  could  use  computers  to 
reflect  "trends  in  Federal  budgeting  to  show 
rates  of  growth  of  program  components  to- 
gether with  data  on  original  enabling  author- 
ity and  points  of  decision-making  when 
funding  levels  were  either  Increased  or  de- 
creased." "  With  the  introduction  of  an  in- 
tegrated Plannlng-Programmlng-Budgetlng 
(PPB)  System  involving  numerous  Executive 
departments  and  agencies,  the  Congress  may 


» Ihid..  p.  36-37. 

"  Malcolm  Rlgby,  "Browsabillty  in  Modem 
Information  Retrieval  Systems:  The  Quest 
for  Information",  Proceedings  of  the  Sym- 
posium for  Information  Sciences  (Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  Spartan  Books,  1965),  p.  49. 

"  Galloway,  op.  dt.,  p.  37. 

>  Janda,  op.  at.,  p.  88. 

■■  Galloway,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 


choose  to  alter  Its  mode  of  fiscal  review.*" 
Variance  in  program  categories  and  subcate- 
gories presentation  may  appear,  as  budget 
activity  structures  are  modified.  The  em- 
ployment of  ADP  techniques  and  devices  to 
aid  the  Congress  In  its  etaluatlon  of  appro- 
priation trends  and  budget  data  may  become 
desirable. 

The  individual  Congressman 

It  is  recognized  that  no  general  Informa- 
tion system  can  be  devised  to  fulfill  all  re- 
quirements of  every  Congressman,  but  the 
way  in  which  he  uses  existing — or  pro- 
jected— capabilities  is  important.  As  implied 
above,  the  Congressman  faces  a  dilemma  in 
many  vote-casting  situations. 

Much  of  the  information  relevant  to  a 
given  piece  of  legislation.  Including  the 
Congressman's  past  attitudes  and  statements 
regarding  the  area  under  focus,  could  be 
stored  in  a  computerized  memory.  Any  pro- 
jected system  could  Include  allowing  each 
Congressman  the  prerogative  for  placing  Into 
the  central  files — in  a  specially  formatted 
section — key  information  of  use  to  him 
alone.  The  Importance  of  participation  by 
the  Congress  in  defining  its  collective  and 
component  needs  for  information  cannot  be 
overstated.  With  the  recognition  of  this 
basic  premise,  the  requester  in  effect  accepts 
the  admomtion  that  ".  .  .  when  you  request 
information,  you  must  visualize  the  often 
indefinable  gap  in  your  knowledge  clearly 
enough  to  state  what  it  is  you  don't  know 
but  wish  to  find  out.  Learning  to  label  in- 
formation, learning  to  ask  questions — these 
are  the  biggest  problems."  *' 

The  constant  need  of  the  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative to  read  all  of  the  information  that 
is  essential  to  his  office  has  been  previoxisly 
noted.  The  determination  as  to  what  ma- 
terial should  be  treated  In  cursory  fashion, 
and  what  must  be  perused,  is  made  by  the 
Congressman  and  his  staS  as  '}est  they  can. 
Here  again,  an  SDI  system  would  be  useful. 
In  many  Instances,  computers  could  search 
those  categories  of  information  previously 
assigned  top  priority  and  provide  a  listing 
of  t^hose  documents  an0  related  data  for 
possible  further  scrutiny.  The  time-response 
factor,  so  often  a  constraint  on  staff  action,  is 
an  ever-present  determinant.  Information 
systems  often  classify  responses  In  three 
time  frames:  "priority,  time  critical,  and 
scheduled."  " 

Each  Senator  and  Representative  would 
like  to  have  a  current,  accessible  file  con- 
taining Information  on  hi*  constituents.  The 
retention  and  retrieval  ol  essential  informa- 
tion about  constituents — name,  address, 
family  composition,  business,  voting  record 
(if  known) ,  degree  of  political  participation — 
are  easily  handled  by  existing  ADP  equip- 
ment. Also,  the  Congressman  may  choose  to 
answer  much  of  his  mall  with  special  type- 
writers, perhaps  linked  to  computers." 

In  considering  the  significance  of  the  pro- 
jected applications,  the  reader  should  keep 
in  mind  that  knowledge  is  useful  only  in  the 
hands  of  the  technical  specialist.    Automatic 
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data  processing  is  the  Instrument  for  Infor- 
mation processing,  but  the  all  important 
function  of  selecting  information  for  deci- 
sion-making Is  the  prerogative  of  the  subject 
matter  specialist. 

Orientation  and  education  for  all  Involved 
with  the  system  is  mandatory.  Extensive 
planning,  weighing  of  alternatives,  tailored 
design,  and  modular  implementation  must 
take  place  before  the  system  of  the  future 
becomes  a  reality.  The  future  of  the  United 
States  resides  in  the  efBcacy  of  its  decision 
makers,  whose  Judgments  mast  be  rendered 
with  i>erspective  and  knowledge. 


OUTRAGEOUS  AND  SENSELESS  ACTS 
OP  TERRORISM 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked,  as  I  know  many  other  Ameri- 
cans were,  on  Sunday  when  we  learned 
about  the  bombings  of  the  Yugoslav  Em- 
bassies and  consulates  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Secretary  Rusk  is  correct  when  he  calls 
these  "outrageous  and  senseless  acts  of 
terrorism."  These  attacks  happen  In 
other  countries,  but  they  should  not  hap- 
pen here  because  they  are  repugnant  to 
the  American  sense  of  decency  and  jus- 
tice. Even  when  we  disagree  with  our 
neighbors,  we  respect  their  rights  and 
spare  them  violence. 

I  visited  in  Yugoslavia  in  December  as 
a  member  of  the  International  Trade 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  Yugoslav  people  are  interested 
in  establishing  a  rapport  with  the  West, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  keep 
the  door  wide  open  for  any  opportunities 
to  promote  better  relations. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Yugoslav  people  who 
know  the  facts  understand  that  the  ma- 
jority of  American  people  abhor  these 
terrorist  actions  and  do  not  want  to  be 
judged  by  the  thoughtless  deeds  of  a  few. 
We  will  spare  no  effort  to  bring  the  guilty 
to  justice,  and  we  should  make  sure  that 
these  and  other  offices  receive  added  pro- 
tection so  that  there  will  be  no  reoccur- 
rence of  Sunday's  bombings. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kansas 
yield? 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  the  statement  which  has  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Mize]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  learned  with  horror 
which  all  Americans  surely  share  that 
the  Embassy  and  other  establishments  of 
the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada  were  subjected 
yesterday  to  bomb  attacks.  I  canncrt 
Imagine  how  anyone  could  be  so  stupid 
and  so  irresponsible  as  to  seek  to  express 
his  political  opinions  in  this  fashion, 
however  strongly  he  may  hold  them.  I 
particularly  object  to  the  extension  of 
foreign  political  disagreements  to  this 
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country,  and  to  attacks  on  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  foreign  governments 
who  are  guests  in  this  country. 

This  sort  of  action  is  especially  sense- 
less when  it  is  directed  against  a  country 
which,  whatever  its  internal  political 
system,  has  courageously  defended  its  in- 
dependence for  nearly  two  decades  with 
our  help  and  to  our  benefit.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
joins  with  me  in  expressing  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Yugoslavia,  and  to  its  Ambas- 
sador in  Washington,  our  deep  sense  of 
outrage  over  this  deplorable  affair. 


BOMBING  OP  YUGOSLAV  EMBASSY 
AND  CONSULATES 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  feel  a  sense  of  shock  and 
indignation  at  the  bombing  of  the  Yugo- 
slav Embassy  here  in  Washington  and 
the  Yugoslav  consulates  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  San  Prancisco.  The  Yugo- 
slavian Embassy  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  and 
the  consulate  of  Yugoslavia  in  Toronto 
were  also  bombed.  The  fact  that  the 
explosions  occurred  in  all  these  cities  in 
the  early  hours  of  Sunday  morning  indi- 
cates that  they  were  the  result  of  a  care- 
fully developed  plot. 

This  sort  of  thing  cannot  be  tolerated 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  anyone  is  for  or  against  Tito 
or  communism.  Although  there  may  be 
a  certain  tradition  of  terrorism  as  an  ex- 
pression of  disapproval  in  some  parts  of 
the  world,  we  must  make  clear  to  bomb 
throwers  everywhere  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  such  actions  here. 

I  know  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
feel  a  warm  friendship  for  the  people  of 
Yugoslavia  and  want  to  join  in  express- 
ing our  regrets  for  what  has  happened 
and  our  determination  to  track  down  and 
punish  the  guilty  parties. 


BILL  BAGGS   REPORTS— PARTS   VI 

AND  vn 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  again  Uke  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  the  sixth  and  seventh 
articles  in  the  exclusive,  descriptive 
sketch  by  Miami  News  editor,  Mr.  Bill 
Baggs,  on  his  visit  to  North  Vietnam. 

He  has  afforded  us  all  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  the  present  situation 
With  a  more  personal  Insight. 

In  the  following  two  articles.  Mr.  Baggs 
reports  with  a  total  grasp,  the  experi- 
ences of  the  citizens  of  Hanoi  and  Phu-ly. 
CXm 116— Part  a 


Phu-ly:   A  City  Almost  Bombed  Off  the 
Map — Pakt  VI 
(This  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  exclusive 
articles  by  Miami  Mews  Editor  Bill  Baggs  on 
his  visit  to  North  Vietnam.) 

(By  Bill  Baggs) 

Phu-ly.  North  Vietnam — (Delayed) — This 
is  a  little  city  which  has  been  pretty  much 
bombed  oS  the  map. 

Indeed,  an  imcommon  sight  around  here 
is  a  structure  with  a  roof  and  walls.  After 
examining  the  rubble,  you  estimate  that  at 
least  four-flfths  of  the  city  has  been  de- 
stroyed. 

Acres  and  acres  of  ruins  stretch  out  from 
either  side  of  the  highway  through  the  place. 

The  people  here  say  the  American  planes 
came  tiiree  times  in  October  of  last  year,  on 
the  1st  and  the  2nd  and  the  9th  days,  and 
that  they  were  bombed  hard  on  10  occa- 
sions during  those  three  days. 

Once  the  little  city  had  a  population  of 
7,700,  but  when  the  bombing  started  in 
North  Vietnam,  the  people  of  Phu-ly  as  in 
other  cities,  largely  evacuated  the  place. 
Most  of  those  left  were  doing  housekeeping 
work  at  the  hospital  and  the  schools,  a  few 
religious  persons  remained  to  look  after  the 
old  Catholic  Church  and  the  pagodas  here. 

The  people  you  talk  to  in  this  province  are 
convinced  that  the  American  bombers  de- 
stroyed Phu-ly  to  terrorize  the  population, 
and  to  give  a  violent  hint  of  what  might  be 
done  to  Hanoi  and  other  large  cities.  Noth- 
ing a  visitor  can  say  convinces  the  people 
that  these  are  not  the  American  intentions. 

Persons  in  the  American  government  have 
told  this  reporter  that  Phu-ly  was  bombed 
because  it  had  become  a  rallying  ground  for 
supplies  headed  south  to  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  at  war  with  the  Americans  and 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

These  same  persons  explained  the  policy 
was  to  knock  out  those  sections  and  shel- 
tered areas  in  the  city  where  the  trucks  and 
men  gathered  for  the  Journey  south. 

The  bombers  knocked  out  about  every- 
thing. 

The  rail  bridge  across  the  river  may  have 
been  destroyed  and  such  bridges  could  be 
considered  military  targets,  but  if  so,  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  built  smother  since 
the  October  bombings.  A  train  huffed  across 
the  rail  bridge  while  tlUs  reporter  was  here. 

On  the  north  side  of  town,  a  work  crew  of 
young  men  and  women,  a  famUiar  sight  in 
North  Vietnam,  had  begun  working  south, 
across  the  rubble.  Into  what  had  been  Phu-ly. 
They  were  cleaning  and  stacking  bricks. 

A  man  in  the  government  of  this  province 
was  an  encyclopedia  of  information,  relating 
the  number  of  bombers  and  the  number  of 
bombs  dropped  and  the  number  of  rockets 
fired  at  Phu-ly,  but  this  reporter  has  not 
Included  these  statistics  because  he  cannot 
confirm  them  himself.  In  any  event,  the 
sight  of  Phu-ly  is  the  best  evidence  of  what 
happened  here. 

Phu-ly  is  located  about  60  kilometers  (35 
miles)  south  of  Hanoi,  along  the  principal 
highway  toward  Saigon.  Up  and  down  the 
tiighway  are  signs  of  bombing.  Kepalr  of  the 
important  road  is  apparently  swift.  Dirt  is 
hauled,  packed  into  the  bombed  places,  and 
the  traffic  resumes.  Great  amounts  of  earth 
and  boulders  are  stored  along  the  sides  of 
the  highway,  and  the  raU  lines,  for  prompt 
repairs. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  bombings 
have  hurt  North  Vietnam.  The  people  here 
admit  that.  There  does  appear  a  question 
as  to  how  much  damage  to  the  military  capa- 
bility has  been  accomplished  by  the  bomb- 
ings. 

The  persons  you  talk  to  in  North  Vietnam 
have  two  complaints  about  the  lx>mblng8. 
One  is  that  these  attacks  are  aggressions 
against  a  sovereign  nation.  The  second  la 
that  many  places  bombed  have  no  relation  to 
nUlltary  purpose.    Surely  in  Phu-ly,  you  can 


see  with  your  own  eyes  that  himdreds  of 
homes  were  reduced  to  ruins  along  with 
whatever  military  facility  which  might  have 
t>een  here  once. 

When  these  complaints  stfe  auditioned  to  a 
visiting  American  reporter,  he  tries  to  explain 
that  the  American  government  is  convinced 
North  Vietnam  is  sending  suppUes  and  men 
south  to  fight  the  Americans,  and  that  the 
l>omblngs  are  designed  to  discourage  the  flow 
southward.  The  explanation  is  politely  and 
firmly  rejected. 


Determined   North   Viet   Bets  On   Its  Mo- 
bility— Pakt  VII 
(This  is  the  seventh  in  a  series  of  exclu- 
sive articles  by  Miami  News  Editor  Bill  Baggs 
on  his  visit  to  North  Vietnam.) 
(By  Bill  Baggs) 

Hanoi— (Delayed).— North  Viet  Nam  Is  a 
guerrilla  society. 

The  people  here  have  been  at  war,  mostly 
guerrilla  war.  for  25  years,  and  only  the  older 
ones  remember  a  season  of  peace. 

And  this  long  visit  of  war  not  only  has 
conditioned  the  character  of  the  people,  but 
also  the  nature  of  their  economy. 

The  adults,  and  many  teenagers,  are 
trained  to  use  a  rifle  or  a  machinegun.  The 
ministers  in  the  government  are  trained  to 
bear  arms.  Even  the  barmaids  at  the  hotel 
are  skilled  at  lifting  a  rifle  and  running  into 
the  courtyards  to  shoot  at  the  American 
planes. 

You  could  say  that  the  modem  guerrilla 
society  was  established  when  the  Japanese 
occupied  Viet  Nam  during  World  War  II. 
The  Japanese  collaborated  with  the  French 
residents,  or  most  of  them,  and  a  Viet  under- 
ground was  fashioned  to  fight  them  both. 

Later,  the  guerrilla  society  took  on  the 
French,  and  the  world  knows  of  the  historic 
battle  of  Dlen  Blen  Phu,  where  the  Vietnam- 
ese astounded  the  French  by  transporting 
heavy  artillery  and  other  needs  of  war  across 
the  mountains  and  engaging  the  French. 

Now,  in  the  conflict  against  fellow  coun- 
trymen in  the  south  and  the  Americans,  the 
North  Vlets  enlist  the  same  tactics  .  .  .  the 
tactics  of  the  guerrilla  fighter. 

Usually  the  soldiers  move  in  small  units, 
and  only  at  night,  and  the  convoys  are  brief, 
and  not  strung  out  up  and  down  the  high- 
way, to  provide  as  small  and  mobile  a  target 
as  possible. 

The  soldiers,  as  well  as  a  colonel  from 
what  serves  as  chiefs  of  staff,  teU  of  the 
same  conviction:  They  believe  they  can  out- 
last the  Americans. 

In  frank  conversation,  these  men  express 
what  appears  a  knowing  respect  for  the 
economy  and  the  mUitary  of  the  United 
States.  But  they  speak  of  a  belief  that,  in 
time,  the  Americans  are  going  to  weary  of 
war,  such  as  this  one,  although  it  may  take 
10  or  20  years. 

You  see  the  influence  of  a  protracted  war 
upon  the  Society  everywhere.  Almost  every 
school  has  been  closed  In  Hanoi,  but  the 
schools,  in  smaller  units,  have  been  relo- 
cated to  the  provinces.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  university. 

There  are  17  mmion  (estimated)  people 
in  North  Vietnam,  and  they  appear  less  de- 
pendent upon  their  cities  than  any  cotmtry 
ever  visited  by  this  reporter.  Much  of  the 
Industry  has  been  moved  to  the  country- 
side. 

You  hear,  and  you  see  some  evidence,  that 
North  Vietnam  does  not  need  much  Indus- 
try to  carry  on  the  war  at  the  present  level. 
The  heavier  weapons  of  war  seem  to  come 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  lighter  weapons  from 
China,  some  mUitary  aid  from  other  coun- 
tries. Food  Is  stiipped  In  from  various 
nations. 

Indeed,  If  one  word  could  describe  both 
the  nature  of  the  North  Viet  military  and 
the  economy  of  the  cotmtry,  the  word  surely 
would  be  "mobility." 
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The  disadvantage  of  the  Americana  In  the 
south  is  said  to  be  the  presence  of  fixed 
bases,  large  and  known  targets,  while  the 
guerrilla  fighters  "carry"  their  bases  or  sta- 
tions with  them,  so  to  speak. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  very  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  mobility  and  their  strat- 
egy, or  what  Uttle  of  It  Is  revealed  tn  con- 
versation. Indicates  the  mobility  Is  at  the 
heart  of  their  strategy. 

So  It  Is  with  the  economy.  A  mobile 
economy.  It  Is  not  a  country  of  abiuidance, 
but  this  Is  a  guerrilla  society.  Bicycles  take 
the  place  of  autoe,  and  a  soldier  Is  trained 
to  operate  for  two  weeks  with  a  modest  sup- 
ply of  rice,  and  thus  the  Industry,  with  help 
from  foreign  countries,  is  adequate  at  this 
time.    And  It  is  mobile. 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  SAYLOR  AD- 
DRESSES THE  FLORIDA  AUDUBON 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
recent  Florida  Audubon  Convention  held 
In  Miami,  Fla.,  we  were  privileged  to  have 
as  the  honored  guest  and  principal 
speaker  at  the  concluding  banquet  of  the 
convention,  one  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, who  discussed  the  Important  sub- 
ject of  the  sound  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  calling  for  a  serious 
reexamination  of  our  national  attitudes 
and  suggesting  a  plan  of  action  for  the 
90th  Congress. 

Because  the  speaker  Is  eminently 
qualified  on  the  subject,  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  would  be  interested  in  his 
remarks,  which  I  shall  include  hereafter. 

I  had  the  pleasiu-e  and  privilege  of  pre- 
senting our  distinguished  colleague  to  the 
convention:  Congressman  John  P.  Say- 
LOR  comes  from  an  American  family 
whose  roots  have  been  for  over  300  years 
in  Pennsylvania.  On  leaving  college,  he 
quickly  pursued  a  course  of  public  service 
which  was  already  traditional  in  the  Say- 
lor  family.  He  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  and 
had  an  outstanding  service  record  in 
World  War  n,  serving  in  major  battles  of 
the  Pacific,  including  Iwo  Jima  and  Oki- 
nawa. He  had  the  honor  of  selecting  the 
flag  which  was  raised  on  that  historic 
day  on  the  hill  in  Iwo  Jima.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  States,  he  quickly  got  back 
into  public  service  and  was  the  leader  of 
the  Republican  resurgence  after  the  Tru- 
man election.  Having  been  elected  to 
the  Congress  by  special  election  in  Sep- 
tember 1949,  he  has  served  here  contin- 
uously ever  since  with  great  distinction. 

He  has  been  and  is  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  He  is  rightly  re- 
garded nationally  as  a  dedicated  con- 
servationist who  can  be  found  In  the 
forefront  of  many  of  the  most  difficult 
conservation  battles  for  the  better  man- 
agement of  our  natural  resources. 

John  Satlor's  approach  is  not  parti- 
san to  this  Important  national  issue.  He 
Is  well  regarded  for  another  reason  tn 
the  halls  of  the  Congress,  and  that  Is 
because  everyone  knows  where  he  stands. 
John  Satlor  Is  quick  to  say  "Yes."    He 


is  Just  as  quick  to  say  "No,"  If  that  is 
what  he  believes.  He  has  fought  hard 
and  successfully  to  protect  the  public 
interest  and  the  Nation's  national  re- 
sources. He  is  regarded  as  a  leader  and 
leading  conservationist. 

He  is  father  of  the  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation Act,  coauthor  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act,  author  of  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  author  of  the  Coal  Research 
Act,  and  many  others. 

As  an  indication  how  well  he  is  re- 
spected throughout  the  conservation 
community,  I  call  to  your  attention  that 
John  Saylor  was  the  first  Member  of 
Congress  to  receive  the  National  Parks 
Association  Award  for  distinguished 
service  on  behalf  of  national  parks  and 
monuments  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
the  recipient  of  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Award  presented  by  six  leading  con- 
servation organizations  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  the  recipient  of  the  Con- 
servationist of  the  Yeer  Award  in  1964 
from  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
His  own  people  thought  so  highly  of  him 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  named  him  Conservationist 
of  the  Year  in  1965.  He  is  a  member  of 
many  commissions  and  boards  and  con- 
servation groups.  He  is  truly  a  knowl- 
edgeable and  distingulEhed  champion  of 
national  resources  conservation.  It  is 
a  great  privilege  and  honor  to  present 
the  speech  of  my  colleague,  John  P.  Bay- 
lor, Republican,  of  Pennsylvania: 
Remarks  op  U.S.  Repr«sentative  John  P. 
Saylor  Before  Florid*  Audtjbon  Conven- 
tion, Miami,  Fla..  JanIjart  14,  1967 
Mr.  Chairman,  Congreasman  Fascell,  mem- 
bers of  the  Florida  Axidubon  Society  and 
honored  guests: 

In  Irrefutable  fact  of  our  modem  existence 
is  that  our  natural  resources  will  continue  to 
be  less  per  capita.  This  Is  an  obvious  truism 
that  is  often  lost  in  the  details  of  effecting 
programs  for  one  area  of  natural  resource 
management,  which  Is  bnt  a  part  of  the  total 
resource  picture.  It  has  been  my  concern 
for  some  time  that  we  need  badly  a  reevalua- 
tlon  or  at  a  minimum  a  new  perspective  of 
the  many  problems  of  resource  management. 
Often  our  zeal  to  solve  S  particular  problem 
may  create  others  that  are  even  more  oner- 
otts. 

The  failure  to  appreciate  fully  the  inter- 
relationship between  resource  uses  can  result 
in  serious  harm  to  any  one  such  use;  for 
example,  as  our  population  has  grown  many 
of  our  scenic  resources  have  disappeared  be- 
cause of  the  demands  of  our  productive  econ- 
omy. True,  there  were  prophetic  voicea  of 
the  past  to  the  effect  that  provisions  must 
be  made  to  protect  areas  from  loss  and 
encroachment  by  better  planning  of  other 
resource  use,  but  like  moet  prophets,  the 
temper  of  the  time  was  such  that  their  ad- 
vice was  not  heeded.  Areas  that  seemed  to 
lag  behind  In  economic  development  under- 
standably sought  to  Increase  their  economic 
activity,  transportation  and  communication. 
When  the  per  capita  income  of  the  region  was 
below  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  a 
premium  was  placed  oh  resoiirce  use  and 
edlocatlon  that  would  Improve  their  eco- 
nomic status.  In  thU  effort,  scenic  re- 
sources appeared  to  be  in  great  abundance 
in  many  of  these  areas.  Significant  limita- 
tions upon  them  did  not  appear  imminent. 
Thus  the  lack  of  concern  was  both  under- 
standable and  predictable.  As  our  popula- 
tion has  burgeoned,  however,  the  economic 
development  has  proceeded  at  a  pace  tm- 
paralleled  in  history,  it  became  obvious  that 
our  assumption  heretofore  of  Inexhaustible 
scenic  wonders  was  incorrect. 


As  more  people  began  to  be  aware  of  the 
diminution  of  our  scenic  resources  the  in- 
struments  of  Government  began  to  reflect 
this  concern.  I  should  like  to  report  to  you 
that  an  immediate  about  face  took  place  and 
that  an  immediate  consideration  of  the 
overall  balance  of  resource  use  was  made. 
This  was  not  the  case.  Public  awareness  is 
seldom  Immediate  and  as  a  consequence  the 
policies  that  flow  from  such  an  awareness 
also  are  not  immediate.  It  has  been  a  dlffl. 
cult  and  frustrating  task  for  the  concept  of 
scenic  beauty  to  compete  In  the  mind  of  the 
citizens,  in  public  policy,  and  in  the  public 
purse,  with  forces  of  development. 

I  use  the  term  competition  advisedly,  for 
the  members  of  this  body  are  aware  of  the 
many  and  obvious  conflicts  that  they  have 
been  asked  to  adjudicate  in  the  last  two 
decades.  Also,  awareness  Is  not  even  handed 
across  the  face  of  our  Nation  because  the 
Impacts  of  the  problems  and  the  policies 
that  deal  with  them  are  not  evenly  distrib- 
uted. The  very  nature  of  our  existence  has 
been  to  spread  economic  developmental  tech- 
niques from  the  East  to  the  West.  As  a 
result,  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
scenic  resources  and  the  new  awareness  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public,  there  have 
been  significant  strides  in  effecting  a  natural 
resources  policy  to  give  due  consideration 
to  the  preservation  of  scenic  resources. 

The  Congress  has  moved  to  enact  a  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  Bill  and  establish  a  Wild- 
erness Preservation  System.  A  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  has  been  estab- 
lished as  a  means  of  financing  the  necessary 
acquisition  of  areas  for  recreation  and  scenic 
enjoyment.  The  Wetlands  Acquisition  Fund 
has  been  established  to  accelerate  the  acqui- 
sition of  wildlife  habitat  in  order  to  protect 
our  migratory  waterfowl.  Greater  considera- 
tion for  parks,  recreation  and  wildlife  has 
been  achieved  through  the  Coordination  Act 
in  planning  our  river  basins.  Water  and  air 
pollution  have  been  broadened  to  consider 
not  only  the  direct  health  Implications  but 
to  evaluate  the  Impact  on  recreational  op- 
portunities and  natvural  beauty. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  construct 
a  definitive  listing  of  the  achievements  that 
have  been  made  in  this  general  area. 
Rather,  I  have  chosen  only  in  an  electic  fash- 
Ion  policy  actions  that  demonstrate  to  me 
the  Interest  In  achieving  a  status  for  scenic 
and  recreation  uses  of  resources  in  a  man- 
agement program.  In  Using  such  major 
areas  I  am  not  unaware  that  conflicts  have 
been  apparent  and  will  no  doubt  continue. 

Resource  use  and  resource  emphasis  is  a 
highly  dynamic  phenomenon.  The  value 
upon  one  use  10  years  ago  may  be  quite 
different  today.  Our  institutions  at  all  leveU 
of  Government  and  for  all  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment seldom  change  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  meet  the  dynamic  nature  of  our 
resource  management  problems.  It  Is  In  this 
setting  that  we  find  ourselves  with  conflicts 
between  Bureaus  and  between  Departments. 
No  one  is  suggesting,  least  of  all  I,  that 
there  Is  any  panacea  that  can  be  promul- 
gated to  settle  all  conflicts  In  a  harmonious 
manner.  The  purport  of  my  remarks  today 
is  to  urge  that  serious  consideration  be  given 
by  all  members  of  this  body  and  all  those 
virlth  responslblliUes  in  the  difficult  decision- 
making task  that  is  inherent  In  a  successful 
resources  policy,  to  a  better  procedure  for  the 
handling  of  conflicts. 

We  must  reconsider  existing  statutes  that 
in  their  effort  to  solve  individual  problems 
may  in  their  implementation  be  in  consider- 
able confUct  with  one  another.  There  must 
be  better  procedures  between  administering 
agencies  and/or  bureaus  to  resolve  conflicts 
and  work  more  cooperatively,  one  with  an- 
other. I  am  not  unsympathetic  to  this  prob- 
lem nor  do  I  underestimate  the  prodigious 
task  that  confronts  so  many  of  our  admin- 
istrative authorities,  but  unless  some  means 
is  achieved  whereby  individual  administta- 
tlve  agencies  can  look  beyond  their  immedi- 
ate constituency   and  plan  theh-  own  im- 
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portant  but  nevertheless  parochial  programs 
with  those  of  others,  the  much  sought  for 
balance,  which  must  be  a  signiflcant  goal  In 
resource  programming,  will  never  be 
achieved.  In  addition,  new  problems  pre- 
sent themselves  to  all  resource  managers 
and  new  means  must  be  utilized  if  they  are 
to  be  solved.  New  problems  can  manifest 
themselves  in  many  ways.  Problems  may  be 
age  old  inherently  but  placed  In  a  new  dy- 
namic setting  may  demand  rethinking  and 
great  Imagination. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  you  some  of  the 
specifics  of  the  foregoing.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers remember  I  am  sure  at  the  concern  that 
was  expressed  some  years  ago  for  disappear- 
ing waterfowl  and  resulted  in  an  authoriza- 
tion of  Increased  appropriations  to  the  Wet- 
lands Acquisition  Fund.  As  you  know  this 
Fund  had  been  primarily  funded  by  Duck 
stamp  money,  which  hunters  and  sportsmen 
purchased  each  year.  This  money  was  then 
used  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  wildlife 
habitat.  The  disappearance  of  waterfowl 
specifically  had  been  great,  thus  the  need  for 
an  Increase  in  land  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
The  Act  of  1961  was  to  appropriate  from 
the  Federal  Govenunent  certain  monies  to 
the  Fund  each  year  and  after  a  period  the 
appropriations  would  stop  and  would  be  re- 
paid during  another  period  by  the  revenues 
from  the  Fund.  This  decision  was  critical, 
since  suitable  lands  for  purposes  of  water- 
fowl habitat  would  soon  be  gone  or  dimin- 
ished to  such  a  degree  that  to  acquire  them 
would  be  beyond  the  resources  of  the  Fund. 
Thus  the  availability  and  the  need  were  at 
the  greatest  tn  the  next  few  years.  There 
were  a  number  of  problems  because  of  the 
impact  upon  State  and  local  communities  but 
these  were  eventually  worked  out  in  the 
measure  that  was  passed.  Unfortunately  the 
Congress  has  not  appropriated  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  fulfill  this  program.  As  a  result 
the  program  must  either  be  extended  or  there 
must  be  an  admission  that  vraterfowl  is  not 
Important  to  the  American  people.  For  un- 
less the  habitat  requirements  are  achieved 
tbe  waterfowl  diminution  will  accelerate  at 
a  considerable  pace.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
program  that  was  envisaged  by  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  was  a  sound  one. 
It  sought  to  meet  the  need  with  a  maximum 
economy  and  a  minlmimi  of  burden  upon  the 
Government.  It  overcame  the  difficulties 
that  such  a  program  would  have  relative  to 
the  various  States  and  localities  but  In  spite 
of  this  concern  great  losses  will  result  unless 
this  need  can  be  met  in  the  relatively  near 
future. 

Other  conflicts  have  been  more  direct  than 
the  basic  competition  for  fimds.  The  wild- 
lUe  refuge  system,  which  has  been  estab- 
llBhed  throughout  the  United  States  and 
funded  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Duck  Stamps 
purchased  by  hunters  and  sportsmen,  have 
been  involved  In  a  variety  of  confilcts  over 
the  years.  In  the  early  1950's  the  decision 
as  to  the  use  of  wildlife  areas  for  oil  drilling 
and  oil  exploration  occupied  the  attention  of 
Congress  for  some  period  of  time.  Another 
conflict,  which  occurred  in  the  middle  1950's, 
was  with  the  Department  of  Defense,  where 
a  portion  of  a  wildlife  refuge  was  to  be  used 
for  military  purposes.  The  integrity  of  the 
wildlife  refuges  was  preserved,  by  and  large. 
More  recently  the  construction  of  our  road 
system  has  been  in  conflict  with  refuge 
lands.  Despite  the  public  proclamations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  wherein  wildlife 
areas  and  streams  are  to  be  given  every  con- 
sideration, conflicts  continue  and  are  real. 
Two  different  agencies  and  two  different  Bu- 
reaus both  seeking  to  carry  out  the  spirit 
Of  their  basic  statutes  are  In  direct  confUct 
we  with  another.  In  moet  of  these  cases 
toe  argument  is  always  on  the  basis  of  the 
Met  Incurred  by  the  development.  Usually, 
the  additional  cost  of  the  road  to  detotir 
wound  wildlife  refuge  is  made  the  central 
point  of  consideration  but  seldom  Is  dis- 
™«M<1  the  damage  done  the  wildlife  refuge 
w  the  necessary  coet  that  would  be  Incurred 


to  rehabilitate  or  reestablish  the  refuge  in 
some  other  area.  Often  to  the  developer 
such  cost  of  re-establishing  a  refuge  is  ab- 
sent. The  answer  to  him  is  simple — don't 
re-establish  it.  Emotional  arousing  catch 
phrases  as  people  vs.  wildlife  are  not  now  nor 
have  they  ever  been  accurate  to  describe  the 
conflict.  People  pay  the  bill  in  any  event. 
The  issue,  however,  is  that  the  people  who 
want  the  road  vs.  people  who  want  the  wild- 
life area  protected,  thus  the  admonition  of 
people  vs.  wildlife  is  an  inaccurate  and  self- 
serving  commentary  on  the  conflict. 

Executive  orders  urging  cooperation  have 
not  been  effective.  Such  action  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  the  establishment  of  a  proper  j-roce- 
dure  for  resolving  such  conflicts.  State- 
ments by  the  developing  agencies  that  these 
matters  will  be  considered  in  their  policy 
decisions  also  are  not  sufficient.  A  better 
procedure  is  contained  in  the  recently  passed 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  (P.L.  89- 
670)  Section  4(f)  wherein  it  states: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  and 
consult  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  Agri- 
culture, and  with  the  States  in  developing 
transportation  plans  and  programs  that  in- 
clude measvires  to  maintain  or  enhance  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  lands  traversed.  After 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretairy 
shall  not  approve  any  program  or  project 
which  requires  the  use  of  any  land  from  a 
public  park,  recreation  area,  wildlife  and 
waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site  unless  (1) 
there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative 
to  the  use  of  such  land,  and  (2)  such  pro- 
gram includes  all  possible  planning  to  mini- 
mize harm  to  such  park,  recreational  area, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic 
site  resulting  from  such  use." 

Whether  the  consultation  will  be  suf&clent 
to  effect  a  procedure  that  will  offer  a  full 
opportunity  for  the  alternatives  to  be  ex- 
pressed, will  be  dependent  in  the  last  analysis 
upon  how  serious  a  consideration  of  these 
matters  will  be  given  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Despite  the  Executive  com- 
mentary of  the  past.  Route  17,  New  York 
"quickway",  will  be  reconstructed  for  18 
miles  along  the  Beaver  Kill  and  Willowemoc 
Creek  in  the  Catskills  Mountains.  This  is 
probably  one  of  the  outstanding  trout 
streams  in  the  entire  Eastern  United  States. 
Also,  Interstate  Route  40  is  scheduled  to 
cut  through  Overton  Park  in  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, despite  the  destruction  of  such  an 
act  and  despite  the  avowed  opposition  of  the 
Mayor  of  Memphis.  Plans  are  being  for- 
malized for  a  second  highway  to  the  main- 
land from  Key  West,  Florida,  which  would 
bisect  Everglades  National  Park.  California 
Route  89  is  planned  to  traverse  the  Western 
portion  of  Lake  Tahoe,  which  would  require 
deep  cuts  in  many  of  the  mountains  along 
the  Lake.  Wm.  O.  Wing,  writing  in  the 
Audulxm  Magazine  for  July-August  1966, 
states  in  his  article  "The  Concrete  Jugger- 
naut" this  observation : 

"As  space  becomes  scarcer,  highways  be- 
come wider.  Any  flshing  stream  or  hickory 
grove  knocked  out  now  may  be  the  last  in 
20  counties.  The  roads  themselves  are  no 
longer  modest;  they  are  dominating.  They 
no  longer  meekly  follow  the  topography,  be- 
cause engineers  can  put  them  anywhere — 
over,  under,  around  and  through.  Roads 
rival  all  other  engineering  projects." 

The  conflict  has  been  aided  and  abetted 
by  programs  heretofore  not  properly  coordi- 
nated. On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  which  offers  a  90%  subsidy 
to  the  States  for  the  building  of  certain 
highways.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the 
Migratory  Bird  Fund  and  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund.  The  L&WCP  in 
particular  allocates  more  than  50%  of  its 
funds  to  the  States  for  purposes  of  planning, 
development,  and  land  acquisition  for  out- 
door recreation  resources.  Thus  a  state  may 
have  formulated  a  recreation  program,  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  the  Depeirtment  may  have  ex- 


pended funds  as  it  is  directed  to  do  under  the 
statute.  The  State  may  be  well  on  the  viray 
of  acquiring  and  developing  an  area  for 
recreation  pursuits.  In  the  process  of  this 
programming,  however,  plans  for  a  road  may 
be  such  as  to  take  a  significant  part  of  the 
area  previously  dedicated  to  recreation.  It 
may  be  that  the  State  would  not  now  place 
the  area  high  in  its  priority  for  outdoor 
recreation  because  of  the  location  of  the  road. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  suggest  that 
in  all  instances  road  locations  must  in- 
evitably give  way  to  the  use  of  a  particulsw 
area  for  wildlife  preservation,  recreation  and 
scenic  enjoyment.  In  fact,  it  should  be 
noted  that  experience  indicates  that  these 
resources  are  more  often  than  not  sacrificed 
to  that  of  development.  The  urgency  of  my 
concern,  however,  is  that  our  present  pro- 
cedure is  Inappropriate  and  wasteful.  In 
effect,  we  have  the  Federal  Government  sub- 
sidizing the  States  to  one  course  of  action 
and  simultaneously  are  subsidizing  them  to 
another  cause  of  action  which  is  often  in  con- 
flict with  the  first.  Some  better  means  of 
establishing  procedure  where  rational  deci- 
sions can  be  made  is,  in  my  Judgment,  In- 
cumbent upon  this  body.  The  decisions  that 
are  being  made  regarding  the  use  of  our 
natural  resources  are  of  the  most  critical 
and  they  must  not  be  decided  by  expediency. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  classify  the  many 
problems  that  impinge  upon  the  acquisition 
of  lands  for  recreation  and  scenic  uses.  First 
and  foremost  is  the  fast  escalating  cost  of 
land  values.  Directly  related  thereto  is  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  suitable  lands  for 
recreation  and  scemc  use.  This  condition 
reinforces  the  pressure  of  escalating  land 
values.  Another  concern  is  the  rapidity  by 
which  this  is  all  taking  place.  The  Congress 
wisely  passed  the  previously  mentioned 
L&WCF  Act  Part  of  the  philosophy  under- 
lying this  Act  was  the  realization  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  not  provide  all 
of  the  recreation,  wildlife  and  scenic  resources 
that  would  be  required  by  our  people  for  the 
foreseeable  futm-e.  The  fund  properly 
shared  this  burden  with  the  States.  The 
Fund  was  also  to  provide  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  the  means  to  acquire  the  in- 
holdings  in  our  National  Forests,  National 
Park  System  and  WlldUfe  Refuge  and  Game 
Refuges.  Additionally,  it  was  to  provide  for 
future  Federal  acquisitions  of  new  areas.  It 
has  been  obvious  from  our  brief  experience 
that  such  funds  are  Inadequate,  especially 
involving  Federal  acquisition  of  new  areas. 

The  conditions  of  fast  rising  prices,  fast 
rising  land  values,  the  disappearance  of 
suitable  lands  for  recreation  and  scenic  pur- 
poses can  be  partly  aided  if  and  when  it  is 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  to  take  these 
lands  for  other  purposes,  that  the  cost  of  so 
doing  be  fully  expressed  by  reimbursing  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  by  the 
market  value  of  the  lands  taken.  This  would 
have  the  effect,  in  the  event  It  was  deter- 
mined that  a  public  road  should  require  a 
portion  of  a  refuge  or  a  park,  then  of  treating 
this  cost  of  acquisition  as  it  wotUd  any  other 
cost  of  land  by  transferring  funds  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  We 
have  found  that  often  the  Federally  held 
areas,  especially  when  they  are  open  spaces, 
are  an  actual  inducement  for  use  by  other 
agencies  who  need  low-oost  lands  for 
development. 

As  one  would  expect  the  cloe«>  land  acqui- 
sition Is  to  metropolitan  areas  the  man 
acute  the  problem  of  land  values  and  hence 
the  difficulty  of  any  acquisition  poUcy.  It 
may  be  that  we  can  no  longer  rely  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  In  the  past  upon  the  fee 
simple  acquisition  of  lands.  To  be  sura 
there  will  be  Inevitably  a  necessity  for 
acquiring  land  in  fee  simple,  but  there  may 
be  areas  and  times,  where  it  would  be 
appropriate  and  good  economy  to  accept 
uses  of  land  In  less  than  full  title.  Admin- 
istrative agencies  by  and  large  are  not  eager 
to  Utilize  a  number  of  devices  that  make 
possible  the  acquisition  of  land  In  less  than 
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full  title.  The  negotiation  Is  generally  more 
dlfflcult,  the  administrative  convenience  Is 
generally  less  but  neither  of  these  circum- 
stances should  prevent  us  from  utilizing 
such  devices  and  techniques,  when  the 
failure  to  make  use  of  them  may  result  In 
a  loss  of  the  entire  area.  The  use  of  scenic 
easements,  purchase  and  leaseback,  and 
reciprocal  covenants  nuinlng  with  the  land 
are  techniques  that  must  be  adjudged  care- 
fully for  the  future. 

In  many  Instances  the  aim  of  preservation 
is  the  beauty  of  an  area.  Under  such  cir- 
cvunstances  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  from 
the  land  owner  an  agreement  whereby  the 
area  would  be  left  In  Its  natural  state. 
Often  this  can  be  done  by  negotiation. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  the  reliance 
upon  these  Instruments.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  is  that  it  now  appears  evident  that 
mfuiy  of  the  areas  and  scenes  that  are  worthy 
of  preservation  will  never  be  so  preserved  be- 
cause of  the  rapid  increase  In  values.  I  do 
not  wish  to  give  the  members  of  this  body 
the  impression  that  these  are  new  tools  with- 
out any  background  of  usage  or  success.  On 
the  contrary  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has 
operated  under  an  Act  of  1981.  which  allows 
the  Department  of  Highways  to  purchase 
scenic  easements  from  owners  whose  lands 
lie  contiguous  to  many  of  the  highways  In 
the  State.  They  have  had  a  considerable 
experience  with  this  Act  and  through  the 
process  of  trial  and  error  have  effected 
thereto  a  number  of  amendments.  Other 
States  have  similar  acts  for  similar  purposes. 
The  Federal  Government  has  also  utilized  a 
number  of  these  techniques  for  the  taking 
of  land  in  less  than  full  title.  I  am  aware 
that  not  in  all  Instances  will  such  devices 
provide  a  solution.  It  is  often  pointed  out 
that  under  certain  clrcuDttstances  scenic 
easements  would  have  to  be  purchased  for  a 
price  higher  than  that  of  a  fee  title  purchase. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  a  blind  reliance  upon 
a  single  device  should  be  the  proced\ire,  but 
tather  than  a  better  array  of  tools  be  assem- 
liled  for  the  Job  to  be  done. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  many  in- 
dividuals, who  are  also  property  owners  in 
areas  of  prospective  acquisitions,  are  as  de- 
sirous as  the  various  Instruments  of  Govern- 
ment to  preserve  and  maintain  the  natural 
beauty  of  their  property.  In  circumstances 
such  as  these  it  is  often  possible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  receive  a  donation  of  such  ease- 
ments with  the  understanding  that  the  areas 
will  be  left  In  their  natural  state.  An  excel- 
lent example  of  this  procedure  was  In  the 
establishment  of  Piscataway  Park  (P.L.  87- 
362),  which  was  Initiated  by  land  owners  In 
areas  opposite  Mount  Vernon.  They  deter- 
mined their  problems  had  been  solved  be- 
cause of  the  general  restrictions  agreed  to 
by  members  of  that  community.  They  were 
not  aware  that  despite  this  forward-looking 
program  of  restricted  zoning  that  they  were 
still  not  safe  from  encroachment.  Other 
State  and  regional  agencies  placed  this  area 
under  considerable  stress  with  a  variety  of 
development  programs.  In  cooperation  with 
conservation  organizations  it  was  determined 
that  the  establishment  of  a  national  park  In 
that  area  was  necessary  to  achieve  the  full 
protection  of  the  Federal  Government.  Of 
approximately  3600  acres  It  was  determined 
that  only  1100  needed  to  be  taken  in  fee 
simple.  A  part  of  the  1100  was  donated  by 
private  foundations.  Of  the  300  individual 
property  owners  residing  In  the  scenic  ease- 
ment area  of  2500  acres,  over  one-half,  160, 
gave  the  Federal  Government  scenic  ease- 
ments on  their  land  with  the  stipulation 
that  the  area  would  be  left  in  its  present 
state.  The  prospect  for  similar  negotiations 
with  Individuals,  many  of  whom  are  public 
spirited  and  are  indeed  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  their  exlatence,  may  prove  to  be 
belpf ul  in  future  situations. 

Another  device  that  merlta  serious  con- 
alderatUm  in  the  Requisition  of  park  lands 
is   the   purchase    and   leaseback   provision. 


which  has  been  utilized  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent context  for  a  number  of  years,  where- 
in the  simple  purchase  of  scenic  easements 
seemed  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  purchase 
in  fee;  when  the  Government's  contemplated 
use  of  the  area  does  not  warrant  taking  it  in 
fee,  the  purchase  and  leaseback  method  can 
be  an  effective  tool.  The  Government  would 
purchase  the  area  In  fee  simple  and  would 
lease  the  area  back  to  the  original  owner  or 
owners  who  would  agree  In  the  terms  of  the 
lease  to  uses  of  the  area  which  are  consistent 
with  the  Goveriunent's  purposes.  The  Gov- 
ernment in  holding  title  to  the  land  is  thus 
reimbursed  in  part  for  its  price  as  a  result 
of  the  lease.  The  effect  of  this  Is  to  accom- 
plish the  Government's  purpose  at  less  than 
a  fee  simple  cost. 

On  occasion  the  powers  of  eminent  domain 
have  been  misused.  Waste  of  land  has  oc- 
curred. Costs  incurred  by  the  Government 
have  been  excessive.  Where  considerable 
negotiating  is  involved,  there  has  been  a  re- 
luctance to  negotiate  because  of  the  assur- 
ance that  eminent  domain  will  provide  the 
necessary  land.  The  use  of  eminent  domain, 
as  a  result,  has  been  coming  under  greater 
and  greater  public  criticism.  The  long  time 
accepted  use  of  this  power  for  the  building 
of  roads,  reservoirs,  public  buildings,  etc., 
becomes  more  critical  and  more  contested  as 
available  land  diminishes.  I  would  suspect 
that  the  trend  in  the  courts  will  probably 
continue.  The  protests  of  land  owners  have 
been  receiving  more  favorable  consideration. 
Even  when  scenic  easements  are  employed, 
the  land  owner  is  becoming  more  sophisti- 
cated and  while  he  wishes  to  continue  the 
land  in  its  natural  state  he  is  becoming  wary 
as  to  the  practices  of  Government.  Many 
are,  therefore,  insisting  that  such  scenic  ease- 
ments carry  a  reciprocal  restriction  which 
would  restrain  the  Government  from  utiliz- 
ing the  area  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  scenic 
beauty  would  be  destroyed. 

Other  procedures  must  be  investigated  as 
a  means  of  overcoming  the  fast  escalating 
land  values.  So  many  procedures  have  been 
discussed  from  the  land  bank  to  the  Fed- 
erally established  foundations,  both  of  which 
seek  to  accelerate  land  acquisition  policies 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  th£»i  is  possible  under 
the  present  procedure  of  authorization  and 
appropriation  by  the  Congress.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Congress  has  rejected  on 
numerous  occasions  procedures  by  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  return  yearly  to  Congress 
for  appropriations.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the 
land  bank  procedure.  There  does  appear, 
however,  that  a  foundation  might  be  estab- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  receive  and  encourage  private 
gifts  of  real  and  personal  property  or  income. 
Suitable  means  of  allocation  could  be 
achieved  in  any  enabling  legislation.  Also,  a 
number  of  regional  corporations  are  estab- 
lished usually  for  purposes  of  administering 
river  basins  and  river  basin  resources  and 
these  organizations,  which  are  representa- 
tive of  Federal  and  State  interests,  may  be 
helpful  if  authorized  to  issue  bonds  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  necessary 
lands  for  scenic  and  recreation  purposes. 
This  had  been  suggested  by  the  Administra- 
tion in  terms  of  regional  water  pollution 
control  administrations.  It  is  perhaps  more 
adaptable  to  the  acquisition  of  land  areas 
inasmuch  as  the  Congress  has  stipulated  the 
amounts  authorized  and  in  no  case  would  a 
bonded  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  cor- 
porate authority  be  in  elcess  of  the  author- 
ized amount.  Thus  if  the  bonds  were  re- 
imbursed by  the  Federal  agency  from  appro- 
priations as  they  do  accrue,  vital  time  may 
be  saved  in  acquisition  at  these  lands. 

The  program  for  a  sound  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  has  never  been  a  par- 
tisan matter  either  with  the  people  of  the 
country  or  with  the  Congress.  This  is  true 
to  a  very  gpreat  extent  at  all  other  levels  of 
Government.  It  is  not  my  purpose  therefore 
to  plead  a  partisan  case  but  to  elicit  earnest- 
ly the  attention  and  serious  consideration  by 


all  members  of  this  body  to  the  need  for 
reconsidering  the  trend  of  many  of  our  his- 
torical  attitudes  about  resoiu'ce  management. 
In  summation  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
several  considerations  that  should  become 
a  part  of  our  obligation  in  the  90th  Congress: 

1.  A  re-examlnation  of  statutes  that  ap- 
pear to  promote  rather  than  resolve  conflicts 
In  resource  use. 

2.  An  insistence  upon  the  establishment  of 
plans  and  procedures  that  require  the  co- 
ordination of  Departments  and  Bureaus  that 
have  overlapping  responsibilities  in  resource 
management  decisions. 

3.  To  require  a  full  and  projected  account 
of  funds  required  for  Federal  acquisition 
programs  as  best  as  they  can  be  estimated 
from  the  present  evidence. 

4.  A  reduction  of  the  time  from  the 
authorization  of  Federal  acquisition  to  the 
appropriation  of  funds  implementing  the 
action. 

5.  An  investigation  of  the  possible  uses  of 
relatively  new  devices  and  techniques,  which 
can  reduce  the  cost  of  such  acquisitions. 


U.S.  DELEGATION,  THE  MEXICO- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions  of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-420, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  for  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Oaxaca,  Mexico, 
February  8  to  15,  1967,  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Nix,  of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman;  Mr, 
Wright,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Mr.  Gonzalez,  of  Texas;  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Selden,  of  Ala- 
bama; Mr.  Fraser,  of  Minnesota;  Mr, 
Springer,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Morse,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Mr.  Reifel,  of  South  Dakota; 
Mr.  Harvey,  of  Michigan;  and  Mr.  Whai- 
LEY,   of  Pennsylvania. 


BOARD    OF    REGENTS    OP    SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  20  U.S.C.  42  and  43,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  ol 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Mahon,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Kn- 
WAN,  of  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Bow,  of  Ohio. 


BOARD   OF   VISITORS   TO   U.S.  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  9355(a),  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
the  following  members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Colorado;  Mr. 
Flynt,  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Minshall,  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Brotzman,  of  Colorado. 


BOARD  OP  VISITORS  TO  THE  VS. 
COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  14  U.S.C.  194(a),  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy the  following  members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  Mr.  St.  Onge,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Mr.  Wyatt.  of  Oregon. 
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BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S. 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  46  U.S.C.  1126c,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  the  following  members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Carey,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Burke,  of  Florida. 


BOARD   OF  VISITORS   TO   THE  U.S. 
MILITARY   ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  4355(a) ,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas;  Mr. 
Natcher,  of  Kentucky ;  Mr.  Lipscomb,  of 
California;  and  Mr.  Pirnie,  of  New  York. 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS   TO   THE   U.S. 
NAVAL  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  6968(a),  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Machen,  of  Maryland;  Mr.  Laird,  of  Wis- 
consin; and  Mr.  Morton,  of  Maryland. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(b),  Public  Law  89- 
491,  the  Cliair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  the  following  members  on 
the  part  of  the  House :  Mr.  Donohue,  of 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Virginia; 
Mr.  Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Mr. 
PoFP,  of  Virginia. 


JOINT  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
COINAGE 

The  SPEIAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  301,  Public  Law  89-81, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Edmondson,  of  Oklahoma; 
Mr.  GiAiMO,  of  Connecticut;  Mr.  Conte. 
of  Massachusetts;  and  Mr.  Battin,  of 
Montana. 


STUDY  COMMISSION  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 
FURNISHED  VISITORS  AND  STU- 
DENTS COMING  TO  NATION'S 
CAPITAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(a),  Public  Law  89- 
790,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Study  Commission  To  Investigate 
Facilities  and  Services  To  Be  Furnished 
Visitors  and  Students  Coming  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  the  following  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Gray,  of 
Illinois;  Mr.  Kluczynski,  of  Illinois; 
Mr.  Pickle,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Cramer,  of 
Florida;  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho;  and  Mr. 
Schwzngel,  of  Iowa. 


FATHER  MARQUETTE  TERCENTEN- 
ARY   COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  89-187, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Father  Marquette  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission the  following  members  on  the 
part  of  the  House :  Mr.  Zablocki,  of  Wis- 
consin; Mr.  Gray,  of  Illinois;  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Ruppe, 
of  Michigan. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  RE- 
FORM OF  FEDERAL  CRIMINAL 
LAWS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(a),  Public  Law  89- 
801,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California;  Mr.  Poff,  of  Virginia. 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  INTER- 
(30VERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3,  Public  Law  86-380, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  the  following  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Poitntain, 
of  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Ullman,  of  Ore- 
gon; Mrs.  DwYER,  of  New  Jersey. 


LEWIS  AND  CLARK  TRAIL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3,  Public  Law  88-630, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Hungate,  of  Missouri;  Mr. 
Reuss.  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Berry,  of 
South  Dakota;  Mr.  Skubitz,  of  Kansas. 


MIGRATORY   BIRD   CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  16  U.S.C.  715a,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House :  Mr. 
Karsten,  of  Missouri;  Mr.  Conte,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions Commission  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Miller. 


NATIONAL    FOREST    RESERVATION 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  16  U.S.C.  513,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
CoLMER,  of  Mississippi;  Mr.  Saylor,  of 
Pennsylvania. 


NATIONAL     HISTORICAL     PUBLICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.    Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6,  Public  Law  754,  81st 


COMMISSION  ON  POLITICAL  ACTIV- 
ITY OF  GOVERNMENT  PERSONNEL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2<a),  Public  Law  89- 
617,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Political  Activity  of 
Government  Personnel  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  house:  Mr. 
Olsen,  of  Montana ;  Mr.  Nelsen,  of  Min- 
nesota; and  the  following  from  private 
life:  Mr.  Robert  Ramspeck,  of  Mary- 
land; Mr.  Charles  O.  Jones,  of  Arizona. 


SELECT  COMMISSION  ON  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE  IMMIGRATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  21(a),  Public  Law  89- 
236,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Select  Commission  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Immigration  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  house:  Mr. 
Celler,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Peighan.  of 
Ohio;  Mr.  Rodino,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr. 
McCuLLOCH,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Moore,  of  West 
Virginia. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  NAVAJO- 
HOPI  INDIAN  ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10(a) ,  Public  Law  474, 
81st  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Administration  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
house:  Mr.  Haley,  of  Florida;  Mr.  Udall, 
of  Arizona;  Mr.  Berry,  of  South  Dakota. 


FEDERAL  RECORDS  COUNCIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6,  Public  I^w  754,  81st 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Federal  Records  Coxmcll  the  fol- 
lowing members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Staggers,  of  West  Virginia;  Mr. 
Grover,  of  New  York. 


NATIONAL  FISHERIES  CENTER  AND 
AQUARIUM    ADVISORY    BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5(a),  Public  Law  87- 
758,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  National  Fisheries  Center  and 
Aquarium  Advisory  Board  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
KiRWAN,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Ala- 
bama. 


AIR  POLLUTION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  47) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
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the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I.   THr   POLLUTION   OF  OUS   AIR 
THE  PROBLEM 

Two  months  ago,  a  mass  of  heavily 
poUuted  air — filled  with  poisons  from  in- 
cinerators, industrial  furnaces,  power- 
plants,  car,  bus,  and  truck  engines — set- 
tled down  upon  the  16  million  people  of 
Greater  New  York. 

For  4  days,  anyone  going  out  on  the 
streets  inhaled  chemical  compounds 
that  threatened  his  health.  Those  who 
remained  inside  had  little  protection 
from  the  noxious  gases  that  passed 
freely  through  cooling  and  heating  sys- 
tems. 

An  estimated  80  persons  died.  Thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  already  suffer- 
ing from  respiratory  diseases  lived  out 
the  4  days  in  fear  and  pain. 

Finally,  the  winds  came,  freeing  the 
mass  of  air  from  the  weather  trap  that 
had  held  it  so  dangerously.  The  imme- 
diate crisis  was  ended.  New  Yorkers 
began  to  breath  "ordinary"  air  again. 

"Ordinary"  air  in  New  York,  as  in  most 
large  cities,  is  filled  with  tons  of  pollu- 
tants: carbon  monoxide  from  gasoline, 
diesel,  and  jet  engines,  sulfur  oxides  from 
factories,  apartment  houses,  and  power- 
plants;  nitrogen  oxides,  hydrocarbons, 
and  a  broad  variety  of  other  compounds. 
These  poisons  are  not  so  dramatically 
dangerous  most  days  of  the  year,  as  they 
were  last  Thanksgiving  in  New  York. 
But  steadily,  insidiously,  they  damage 
virtually  everything  that  exists. 

They  aggravate  respiratory  problems 
in  man — asthma,  bronchitis,  lung  cancer, 
and  emphysema.  Emphysema,  a  lung 
disease,  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
causes  of  death  in  the  Unitea  States  to- 
day. And  it  forces  more  than  a  thou- 
sand workers  into  early  retirement  every 
month. 

Polluted  air  corrodes  machinery.  It  de- 
faces buildings.  It  may  shorten  the  life 
of  whatever  it  touches — and  It  touches 
everything. 

This  is  not  a  problem  of  our  largest 
cities  alone.  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  and  Gary, 
Ind.,  are  two  among  many  communities 
that  suffer  days  when  the  sun  seems  a 
pale  orange  ball  hidden  in  a  noxious 
cloud.  Small  towns,  f annlands,  forests — 
men,  animals,  and  plants — are  all  af- 
fected by  the  waste  we  release  into  the 
air. 

The  economic  loss  from  pollution 
amounts  to  several  billions  each  year. 
But  the  cost  in  human  suffering  and  pain 
is  incalculable. 

This  situation  does  not  exist  because 
it  was  inevitable,  nor  because  It  cannot 
be  controlled.  Air  pollution  is  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  neglect.  It  can 
be  controlled  when  that  neglect  is  no 
longer  tolerated. 

It  will  be  controlled  when  the  people 
of  America,  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, demand  the  right  to  air  that 
they  and  their  children  can  breathe  with- 
out fear. 

WHAT  WE  ARE  DdNO  NOW 

We  have  proposed  and  the  Congress 
has  enacted  three  laws  since  1963,  each 
representing  some  forward  movement  to- 
ward cleaner  air. 


Under  these  laws.  We  are  spending 
more  than  $25  million  this  year  in  match- 
ing grants  to  cities  and  States,  and  in 
research  and  other  efforts : 

We  have  helped  to  create  80  local  air 
pollution  programs,  and  to  strengthen  40 
others. 

We  are  working  in  nine  areas  of  the 
United  States — including  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area — to  abate  pollution 
that  passes  across  the  State  lines  and  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  single  State  or 
city. 

We  have  established  a  system  of  na- 
tional standards  for  motor  vehicles,  that 
will  become  effective  with  the  1968 
models.  These  wUl  require  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  pollution  from  automobile  ex- 
hausts. 

We  have  begun  by  Executive  order  to 
control  the  sources  of  air  pollution  on 
Federal  installations  throughout  the 
country.  The  experience  we  gain  in 
carrying  out  this  order  will  help  us  de- 
velop more  effective  ways  of  controlling 
pollution  elsewhere. 

We  have  intensified  our  research  work 
on  sulfur  oxide  pollution  from  coal  and 
oil  burning,  and  on  pollution  from  motor 
vehicles. 


WHAT  WE  MUST  DO  NEXT 


Yet  the  pollution  problem  is  getting 
worse.  We  are  not  eten  controlling  to- 
day's level  of  pollution.  Ten  years  from 
now,  when  industriaj  production  and 
waste  disposal  have  Increased  and  the 
number  of  automobiles  on  our  streets 
and  highways  exceeds  110  million,  we 
shall  have  lost  the  battle  for  clean  air — 
unless  we  strengthen  our  regulatory  and 
research  efforts  now. 

Federal  action  alone  cannot  master 
pollution.  The  States,  the  cities,  and  pri- 
vate industry  must  commit  themselves 
more  fully,  more  effectively,  and  with  a 
new  sense  of  urgency,  to  America's 
struggle  against  poisoned  air.  Several 
steps  are  needed  now. 

To  move  forward  in  our  attack  against 
air  pollution.  I  recommend  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967. 

First,  emission  control  levels  should 
be  set  for  those  industries  that  con- 
tribute heavily  to  air  pollution. 

Today,  no  such  levels  exist.  Industries 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  they  should 
control  their  sources  of  pollution  or  what 
will  be  required  of  them  in  the  future. 
Strong  State  and  local  standards — essen- 
tial to  pollution  control — cannot  be  effec- 
tive if  neighboring  States  and  cities  do 
not  have  strong  standards  of  their  own. 
Nor  can  such  local  standards  gain  the 
support  of  industry  and  the  public,  im- 
less  they  know  that  plants  in  adjoining 
communities  must  also  meet  standards 
at  least  as  strict. 

We  need  the  means  to  insure  compa- 
rable emission  levels  for  a  given  indus- 
trial source  of  pollution  throughout  the 
country. 

I  recommend  that  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to — 

Designate  those  industries  in  inter- 
state commerce  that  are  nationally  sig- 
nificant sources  of  afr  pollution. 

Develop  and  publish  Industrywide 
emission  levels  in  consultation  with  the 
Industry  concerned 


Provide  each  State  the  opportunity  to 
adopt  equivalent  levels — or  stricter  ones. 
Apply  the  Federal  levels  in  those  States 
which  do  not  adopt  their  own. 

The  levels  will  establish  pollution 
limits  that  a  given  industrial  plant  may 
not  exceed — no  matter  where  it  is  lo- 
cated.  Our  aim  is  to  provide  uniformity 
and  stability  in  pollution  control  levels 
in  cooperation  with  industry  and  local 
governments. 

Second,  Regional  Air  Quality  Commis- 
sions should  be  established,  to  enforce 
pollution  control  measures  in  "regional 
airsheds"  which  cut  across  State  and 
local  boundaries. 

Winds  carrying  waste  gases  have  no 
respect  for  manmade  political  bound- 
aries. The  question  we  must  answer  is: 
Shall  we,  the  victims  of  pollution,  hinder 
our  fight  against  it  by  concerning  our- 
selves more  with  artificial  boundaries 
than  with  our  people's  health? 

Today,  although  many  of  our  severest 
pollution  problems  involve  more  than 
one  State  jurisdiction,  there  is  not  a 
single  effective  interstate  program  in  the 
Nation.  Efforts  to  achieve  uniform  con- 
trol activities  among  neighboring  States 
and  communities  have  failed,  despite 
added  Federal  financial  incentives. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963,  we 
have  attempted  to  encourage  States  to 
develop  effective  regional  control  pro- 
grams. The  act  offered  three  Federal 
dollars  for  every  local  dollar  spent  to 
develop  and  support  regional  interstate 
air  pollution  control  programs.  Despite 
this  incentive,  no  effective  regional  pro- 
grams have  been  developed  under  the  act. 
Men  and  women  in  one  community, 
where  there  are  relatively  strict  control 
standards,  must  suffer  each  time  the 
winds  bring  in  the  aerial  refuse  of 
another  community,  where  the  standards 
are  weak  or  nonexistent. 

This  is  neither  fair  to  the  community 
that  is  willing  to  adopt  strong  controls, 
nor  responsible  to  the  citizens  of  the 
entire  region. 

We  must  develop  the  means  to  deal 
with  sources  of  pollution  that  affect  more 
than  one  political  j  urlsdiction.  We  must 
have  laws  that  do  more  than  set  In 
motion  cumbersome  legal  processes  re- 
quiring years  to  effect  results. 

I  recommend  that  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to- 
Designate  those  Interstate  areas  where 
effective  regional  airshed  pollution  pro- 
grams are  needed,  but  do  not  exist. 

Establish,  in  consultation  with  the 
States  and  local  communities  affected,  a 
Regional  Air  Quality  Commission  in  each 
such  area.  Each  Regional  Air  Quality 
Commission  would  Include  two  persons 
from  each  State  involved,  and  one  Fed- 
eral official  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Commissions  would  establish  re- 
gional air  quality  levels  which  would 
build  upon  the  nationwide  levels  for 
major  sources  of  air  pollution,  including 
industrial  sources.  The  levels  would  en- 
compass the  entire  pollution  problem  in 
a  regional  airshed — from  waste  burning 
and  motor  vehicle  engines,  as  weU  as 
from  Industry.  In  every  case,  the  Com- 
missions will  give  due  regard  for  the  eco- 
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nomic  and  technical  feasibility  of  achiev- 
ing adequate  pollution  control. 

Each  Regional  Air  Quality  Commission 
would — 

Determine,  in  consultation  with  the  in- 
dustries and  local  communities  involved, 
air  quality  levels  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  in  the  region. 

Set  emission  levels  to  assure  that  the 
air  quaUty  levels  will  be  met.  These 
emission  levels  would  be  no  less  strin- 
gent than  any  applicable  levels  published 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Achieve  compliance  with  those  emis- 
sion levels  through  enforcement  proceed- 
ings initiated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Third,  vehicle  pollution  control  de- 
vices, required  on  1968  model  cars  and 
In  years  to  come,  should  be  inspected  on 
a  regular  basis  by  the  States,  with  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  initiate  State  inspec- 
tion systems. 

This  fall,  new  cars  must  be  certified 
as  meeting  Federal  exhaust  emission 
standards  when  they  are  delivered  to 
the  retail  showroom.  But  the  best  me- 
chanical devices  can  fail  through  dam- 
age, the  passage  of  time,  or  neglect. 
Many  States  have  long  recognized  that 
the  safety  of  our  people  requires  periodic 
Inspection  of  automobiles,  to  determine 
whether  critical  components  are  still  In 
sound  working  order. 

If  a  car's  brakes — and  Its  steering 
wheel,  horn,  turn  signals,  and  lights — 
should  be  inspected  periodically  to  pro- 
tect against  bodily  Injury,  then  surely  its 
exhaust  control  device  should  be  ex- 
amined as  well.  In  1965.  the  Congress 
made  the  determination  that  such  de- 
vices were  required  to  protect  the  public 
health.  The  time  has  come  to  take  the 
next  step.  We  should  insure  that  these 
antipollution  devices  continue  to  func- 
tion properly  during  the  useful  life  of 
the  car. 

I  recommend  that  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  provide  matching 
grants  to  help  the  States  establish  in 
spectlon  programs  for  motor  vehicle  pol- 
lution control.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  establish 
criteria  for  these  grants. 

Fourth,  we  must  take  steps  to  improve 
our  enforcement  procedures. 

The  Federal  enforcement  procedures 
established  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1963  involve  long  delays  between  hear- 
tags,  findings,  and  the  completion  of  en- 
forcement proceedings.  Many  State  and 
local  communities  encounter  similar 
diflBculties  with  their  own  enforcement 
procedures.  The  problems  are  intricate 
and  complex,  but  we  must  find  ways  to 
improve  the  enforcement  process,  while 
at  the  same  time  assuring  that  the  rights 
of  all  of  the  parties  are  fully  protected. 
I  am  directing  the  Acting  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  consultation 
with  State  and  local  officials,  to  find  ways 
to  speed  and  Improve  the  enforcement  of 
clean  air  laws  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Fifth,  research  in  fuel  additives  must 
be  accelerated. 

The  use  of  fuel  additives  Is  growing,  as 
donands  for  heat  and  energy  grow.   The 


extra  power  that  additives  give  to  diesel 
fuels,  for  example,  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  economics  of  trucking. 

Yet,  when  exhaust  fumes  are  suffi- 
ciently concentrated,  some  fuel  additives 
are  known  to  be  detrimental  to  health. 
Other  additives  and  the  compounds  that 
derive  from  them  may  pose  similar  haz- 
ards. We  simply  do  not  know  what  pub- 
lic health  price  we  are  paying  for  the 
economic  benefits  we  gain  from  fuel  ad- 
ditives. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  begin  a  new 
research  program  on  the  health  effects 
of  fuel  additives  and  on  their  contribu- 
tion to  air  pollution.  As  an  essential 
part  of  this  program,  I  recommend  that 
the  Congress  require  that  all  fuel  addi- 
tives be  registered  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Sixth,  our  efforts  to  understand  and 
control  air  pollution  must  be  intensified 
and  broadened. 

Many  sources  of  air  pollution  cannot 
be  economically  or  effectively  controlled 
by  our  present  technology.  The  sheer 
number  of  motor  vehicles  may,  within  a 
decade  or  two,  defy  the  best  pollution 
control  methods  we  can  develop.  If  this 
proves  true,  surely  we  cannot  continue 
to  use  the  type  of  internal  combustion 
engine  now  in  service.  New  types  of  in- 
ternal combustion  engines — or  indeed 
new  propulsion  systems — may  be  re- 
quired. Aircraft  engine  exhausts  are  also 
becoming  significant  pollution  problems. 
Sulfur  compounds — created  wherever 
coal  or  oil  is  burned — threaten  the  en- 
vironment of  almost  every  city  and  town 
in  America. 

We  must  recognize  that  in  dealing  with 
fuels  for  industry  and  motor  vehicles, 
we  are  dealing  with  matters  of  enormous 
Importance  to  every  section  of  the  Na- 
tion and  to  many  economic  interests. 
America's  technology  and  natural  re- 
source development  are  intimately  in- 
volved in  any  program  that  affects  fuels 
and  their  uses.  Great  investments  have 
been  made  on  given  assumptior-s  about 
those  fuels  and  uses. 

These  considerations  require  that  we 
approach  the  pollution  problem  with  re- 
spect for  its  complexity  and  its  economic 
implications. 

But  the  health  of  our  people,  and  in- 
deed the  health  of  the  whole  urban  and 
rural  enviroiunent,  also  require  us  to  ap- 
proach the  pollution  problem  with  ur- 
gency and  tenacity. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  provided  new 
authority  to  make  grants  for  research 
and  training,  planning,  and  development 
of  local  control  programs.  Since  then, 
we  have  invested  $16.9  million  In  research 
grants,  $5  million  in  training,  and  $4.6 
million  for  surveys  and  pilot  projects. 
This  work  has  moved  us  along  in  our 
search  for  new  solutions  to  the  difficult 
technical  and  social  problems  associated 
with  air  pollution. 

We  are  now  ready  to  launch  a  wide- 
ranging  research  effort,  involving  govern- 
ment, private  industry,  universities,  and 
Independent  research  groups. 

Our  Immediate  research  targets  must 
include  motor  vehicle  emissions;  smoke 
and  odors  from  diesel  engines;  alterna- 
tive means  of  motor  vehicle  propulsion; 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions;  low  sulfur,  or 
sulfur-free  fuels. 


I  recommend  an  increase  of  50  percent 
In  funds  to  expand  our  research  efforts. 

I  am  asking  the  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  explore  appropriate 
measures  to  encourage  industry  and 
local  goverimients  to  abate  pollution. 
I  have  asked  them  to  meet  with  business 
and  local  govermnent  leaders,  and  to 
present  their  recommendations  to  me. 

It  is  in  private  laboratories,  and  in 
private  boardrooms,  that  the  crucial 
decisions  on  new  fuels,  new  control  tech- 
nology, and  new  means  of  developing 
power  and  locomotion  will  be  made.  We 
should  support  private  efforts  now  to 
expand  the  range  of  their  alternatives 
and  make  wiser  choices  possible. 

The  Government's  relationship  with 
private  industry  in  this  field  should  not 
be  one  merely  of  regulator  and  regulated. 
Pollution  affects  the  lungs  and  eyes  of 
worker,  manager,  owner,  and  govern- 
ment servant  alike.  The  air  cannot  be 
divided  into  convenient  shares.  It  is 
indivisible — and  either  clear  and  bene- 
ficial— or  fouled  and  dangerous  for  all 
of  us.  Out  of  personal  interest,  as  out 
of  public  duty,  industry  has  a  stake  in 
making  the  air  fit  to  breathe.  An  en- 
lightened GhDverrunent  will  not  only  en- 
courage private  work  toward  that  goal, 
but  join  and  assist  where  it  can. 

America's  air  pollution  problem 
emerges  from  our  success  as  a  modem 
Nation.  Sources  of  pollution  may  be 
enviroiunental  villains — but  they  are 
also  social  and  economic  necessities. 
Our  task  is  to  determine  how  to  abate 
the  poison  they  pour  upon  the  air,  with- 
out seriously  diminishing  the  benefits 
they  provide.  Surely  this  is  not  beyond 
the  capacity  of  a  great  nation's  produc- 
tive and  scientific  genius.  Clearly,  it 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  health 
of  the  American  people. 

n.    HIGHWAY  SAFETY  AND  BEAtmr 

The  automobile  is  a  central  feature  of 
American  life.  It  is  a  principal  instru- 
ment of  transportation  and  daily  activ- 
ity. In  this  mobile  society,  the  safety 
and  beauty  of  our  highways  are  of  direct 
concern  to  all  of  us. 

In  1966,  I  proposed  and  you  in  the 
Congress  approved  the  first  comprehen- 
sive traffic  safety  program  in  the  Na- 
tion's history.  This  measure  was  a  force- 
ful recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  can 
no  longer  tolerate  the  mounting  toll  of 
death  and  destruction  on  our  highways. 
Under  these  programs,  we  are  already 
working  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  a  broad  attack  on  all  aspects 
of  the  highway  safety  problem;  launch- 
ing a  comprehensive  research  program  to 
probe  Into  the  "whys"  and  "hows"  of 
traffic  accidents;  preparing  to  Issue  the 
first  standards  to  make  our  automobiles 
safer. 

In  1965,  I  proposed  and  you  in  the 
Congress  approved  legislation  to  preserve 
and  restore  natural  beauty  along  our 
highways  and  to  insure  effective  control 
over  billboards  and  junkyards. 

Under  the  law,  over  2,200  projects  have 
been  developed  by  States  vmder  the  high- 
way beautification  program. 

Unsightly  junkyards  are  being  re- 
moved and  screened.  Roadside  rest  areas 
are  being  built  and  improved.     Scenic 
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strips  along  our  highways  are  being  ac- 
quired. In  consultation  with  the  States, 
fee  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  pre- 
paring a  program  of  effective  billboard 
regulation. 

Wife  fee  cooperation  of  all  levels  of 
government,  we  are  moving  toward  our 
objective  to  make  beauty  part  of  the 
dally  life  of  every  American. 

These  vital  programs  have  started  well. 
Now,  we  must  provide  for  their  continued 
financing.  We  must  do  this  so  that  our 
children,  and  their  children  can  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  vast  highway  network 
feat  we  cared  enough  about  to  improve 
and  protect  and  make  safe  and  scenic. 

To  provide  a  sound  financing  plan,  I 
recommend  the  creation  of  a  special 
highway  safety  and  beauty  trust  fund  to 
be  financed  with  the  receipts  from  2 
percentage  points  of  the  excise  tax  on 
new  automobiles. 

m.     DEVELOPING     OITR    RESOURCES 

This  continent  is  an  abundance,  con- 
tinually being  discovered  and  devel- 
oped— sometimes  wastefully,  more  com- 
monly now  with  prudent  foresight. 

Much  of  its  richness  still  lies  hidden  or 
unused.  Untouched  mineral  resources 
lie  beneath  the  American  topsoil.  Food, 
minerals,  and  fresh  water  lie  untapped 
within  and  beneath  the  oceans  off  our 
shores.  The  economic  use  of  subsurface 
space  is  still  beyond  our  powers. 

The  time  has  come  to  encourage  the 
development  of  power  from  geothermal 
steam  springs  on  Federal  lands ;  increase 
our  scientific  knowledge  of  the  sea's  re- 
sources; develop  rapid  excavation  tech- 
niques, to  reduce  the  cost  of  under- 
ground construction;  examine  our  non- 
fuel  minerals  needs ;  and  strengthen  our 
ability  to  answer  broad  energy  policy 
questions. 

GEOTHERMAL     STEAM 

This  untapped  source  of  power — ex- 
emplified by  the  "Old  Faithful"  geyser — 
lies  within  several  Western  States  on 
lands  under  Federal  control.  It  holds 
vast  potential  as  a  soiu-ce  of  power  for 
our  cities  and  our  industries.  Legisla- 
tion must  be  passed  before  leases  can  be 
granted  to  develop  these  geothermal 
steam  resources.  Congress  last  year 
passed  such  legislation,  but  it  was  de- 
ficient in  several  critical  aspects,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  and  the  judgment  of  my 
principal  advisers  in  this  field,  insuffi- 
ciently protected  the  public  interest. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  submit  a  bill  that  will  avoid 
fee  defects  of  the  vetoed  measure,  con- 
tain additional  safeguards  to  protect  the 
public  interest,  and  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  geothermal  steam;  with- 
draw all  lands  potentially  valuable  for 
geothermal  resource  development  from 
sale,  entry,  settlement  or  location  pend- 
ing enactment  of  such  a  bill. 

THE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  SEAS 

The  ocean  floor  is  an  immense  store- 
house of  mineral  wealth.  Intense  re- 
search will  shortly  begin  to  identify  those 
minerals. 

The  new  National  Council  for  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development, 
chaired  by  the  Vice  President,  will  re- 
view our  oceanographic  program  and 
recommend  new  directions  for  research. 
The  new  ship,  Oceanographer ,  the  best- 
equipped  Instrument  of  research  on  the 


seas,  will  shortly  begin  a  round-the- 
world  voyage.  Geological  mapping  is 
being  conducted  now  on  the  west  coast, 
and  will  begin  in  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  in 
1968. 

Long  range,  we  know  that  we  must 
turn  out  enough  ccmp&tent  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  to  conduct  the 
ocean  research  and  development  of  to- 
morrow. Congress  last  year  devised  and 
passed  the  sea-grant  college  program, 
in  which  students  will  work  and  enlarge 
their  talents  and  our  knowledge  in  many 
of  the  marine  sciences.  The  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  is  or- 
ganizing that  program  now. 

The  sea  is  the  source,  not  only  of  min- 
erals, but  of  vast  food  reserves.  Animal 
protein — desperately  needed  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  ill-fed  human  beings — 
abounds  in  fee  sea.  With  the  strong 
support  of  the  Congress,  we  are  trying 
to  develop  economic  and  acceptable 
methods  of  converting  fish  protein  into 
a  usable  source  of  food.  I  have  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  proceed 
with  this  effort  on  an  urgent  basis. 

ADVANCING  EXCAVATION  TECHNOLOGY 

The  clutter  of  our  land  not  only  offends 
our  sense  of  beauty,  but  also  limits  our 
capacity  to  live  fully  and  work  effec- 
tively. Living  space  iteelf  is  a  valuable 
resource.  Webs  of  wire,  carrjong  power 
and  communications  services,  mar  the 
landscape.  Congestion  has  reached  seri- 
ous proportions  in  many  of  our  metro- 
politan centers. 

A  promising  alternative  to  this  clut- 
ter— the  earth's  depths  beneath  us — has 
received  only  passing  attention.  But  it 
can  provide  a  location  for  the  arteries 
a  modem  city  must  have — the  wires, 
pipes,  tubes,  passageways,  and  parking 
spaces. 

Subsurface  excavation  today  is  diffi- 
cult, slow,  and  expensive.  One  hundred 
miles  of  subway,  to  be  built  in  major 
urban  areas  during  the  next  10  years, 
will  cost  more  than  $1  billion  for  excava- 
tion alone.  Obviously,  we  must  develop 
cheaper  and  better  methods.  I  recom- 
mend a  program  for  research  to  develop 
rapid  and  low-cost  excavation  tech- 
nology. 

The  beauty  of  cities  and  rural  areas 
can  be  protected  and  aihanced  by  plac- 
ing utility  transmission  lines  under- 
ground. Many  technical  problems  re- 
main imsolved,  however,  especially  those 
Involving  high-voltage  powerlines. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  Initiate  a  cooperative  research 
program  with  industry,  to  find  solutions 
to  these  technical  problems,  and  to  seek 
ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of  placing  utility 
lines  underground. 

NONFUrL     MtNERALS 

Sharply  rising  world  demands  threaten 
to  exhaust  the  best  and  most  accessible 
deposits  of  minerals.  Rapidly  changing 
demands  for  materials  are  bringing 
changes  in  our  mineral  needs.  We  must 
understand  the  technological  and  eco- 
nomic changes  taking  place.  The  last 
comprehensive  study  of  these  problems 
was  completed  by  the  President's  Ma- 
terials Policy  Commission  in  1952.  Much 
has  happened  in  the  past  decade  and  a 
half.    A  new  examination  is  needed. 

I  am  requesting  from  the  Congress  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  Secretary  of  fee 


Interior  to  sponsor  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  problems  involved  in  main- 
taining adequate  and  low-cost  supplies 
of  nonfuel  minerals. 


ENERGY    POLICY 

The  number  and  complexity  of  Federal 
decisions  on  energy  issues  have  been  in- 
creasing, as  demand  grows  and  competi- 
tive situations  change.  Often  decisions 
in  one  agency  and  under  one  set  of 
laws — whether  they  be  regulatory  stand- 
ards, tax  rules,  or  other  provisions — have 
implications  for  other  agencies  and  other 
laws,  and  for  the  total  energy  industry. 
We  must  better  understand  our  future 
energy  needs  and  resources.  We  must 
make  certain  our  policies  are  directed 
toward  achieving  these  needs  and  de- 
veloping those  resources. 

I  am  directing  the  President's  Science 
Adviser  and  his  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  to  sponsor  a  thorough  study 
of  energy  resources  and  to  engage  the 
necessary  staff  to  coordinate  energy 
policy  on  a  govemmentwide  basis. 

IV.    WATER ABUNDANT    AND    PURE 

As  our  population  increases,  our  cities 
grow,  and  our  industry  expands,  water 
becomes  an  increasingly  precious  re- 
source. Many  regions  of  the  country  are 
facing  critical  problems  of  water  supply. 
We  must  feoroughly  explore  every  means 
for  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  pure 
water  to  arid  areas  like  the  Southwest. 

I  am  renewing  my  recommendation 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Water  Commission. 
Working  with  the  Water  Resources 
Council  and  with  Federal,  State,  and 
private  agencies,  the  Commission  will 
examine  our  major  water  problems  and 
develop  recommendations,  guidelines, 
and  long-range  plans  for  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  available  water  resources. 

Adding  to  our  pure  water  supply  is  not 
enough.  The  steady  encroachment  of 
pollution  continues,  throughout  Ameri- 
ca's rivers,  lakes,  and  coastal  waters. 
During  fee  last  year  and  a  half,  we  have 
acquired  important  means  for  resisting 
its  progress.  Ultimately,  we  shall  use 
those  means  to  turn  it  back  decisively: 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  requires 
that  water  quality  standards  be  set  on 
all  interstate  and  coastal  waters,  and 
calls  for  plans  to  achieve  those  stand- 
ards. 

The  transfer  of  the  water  pollution 
program  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior permits  the  comprehensive  man- 
agement and  development  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources. 

The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1966  creates  new  incentives  for  States 
and  cities,  in  partnership  with  industrj' 
and  the  Federal  Government,  to  develop 
basinwide  plans  for  pollution  control. 

These  actions  recognize  that  polluted 
waters  are  not  a  problem  of  individual 
cities,  or  counties,  or  States.  Each  water 
pollution  problem  is  as  broad  and  as  long 
as  the  watersheds  it  affects.  To  win  the 
battle  against  pollution,  we  must  con- 
centrate our  effort  on  entire  river  basins. 

In  1967,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will- 
Review  and  approve  effective  State 
water  quality  standards  which  will  sene 
as  a  guide  for  our  cleanup  effort. 

Encourage  effective  and  economical 
river  basin  plans  for  pollution  control. 
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Support  work  on  advanced  treatment 
methods,  to  allow  the  reuse  of  waste 
water  at  reasonable  costs. 

Explore  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
appropriate  measures  to  encourage  in- 
dustry and  local  governments  to  abate 
water  pollution. 

V.  THE   B^IDOWMENT  OF    NATURE 

We  must  not  only  resist  the  spread  of 
pollution  in  our  environment — but  we 
must  also  preserve  what  remains  of  the 
natural  beauty  and  tranquillity  that  was 
here  long  before  man  came.  We  must 
create  new  occasions  for  people  to  en- 
counter that  beauty,  and  to  experience 
the  re-creation  of  the  heart  that  occurs 
In  the  natural  universe. 

PARKS    FOR    AMERICA 

In  recent  years,  we  have  added  consid- 
erably to  our  national  recreational 
estate.  Last  year,  I  recommended,  and 
the  Congress  authorized  the  Cape  Look- 
out National  Seashore  off  North  Caro- 
lina, Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
near  Chicago,  Pictured  Rocks  National 
Lakeshore  on  Lake  Superior.  Bighorn 
National  Recreation  Area  in  Wyoming 
and  Montana,  and  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  Park  in  Texas. 

But  the  need  for  more  protected  areas 
is  still  great.  We  must  make  significant 
additions  to  our  present  domain  of  land 
and  water  merely  to  keep  pace  with  the 
need. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  national 
parks  and  recreation  areas  I  have  pre- 
viously proposed,  I  recommend  that  the 
90th  Congress — 

Establish  a  Redwoods  National  Park  in 
northern  California.  We  must  preserve 
>  significant  acreage  of  these  primeval 
redwoods  as  a  national  park.  This  is  a 
last-chance  conservation  opportunity. 
If  we  do  not  act  promptly,  we  may  lose 
for  all  time  the  magnificent  redwoods  of 
northern  California. 

Establish  a  national  park  in  the  North 
Cascades  area  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, provided  that  the  wilderness  and 
recreation  areas  are  protected.  This 
spectacular  area  of  unparalleled  moun- 
tain masses,  glaciers,  meadows,  and  tim- 
bered valleys  is  close  to  major  metropx)!- 
itan  areas,  and  lies  entirely  within  na- 
tional forests. 

Establish  Potomac  Valley  Park  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
This  park,  creating  green  and  open 
spaces  along  the  reaches  of  the  Potomac 
would  help  make  the  Potomac  Valley  a 
model  scenic  and  recreation  area  for  the 
Nation. 

Establish  the  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  in  Wisconsin,  to  add  a  su- 
perb string  of  islands  to  our  national 
seashore  system. 

WILDERNESS     AREAS 

In  1964,  the  Congress  authorized  a 
wilderness  system,  to  preserve  for  future 
generations  of  Americans  large  areas  of 
undeveloped  lands  in  their  natural  state. 
The  enabling  legislation  called  upon  the 
President  to  make  recommendations  for 
the  inclusion  of  certain  additional  areas 
within  the  system. 

In  accord  with  that  law,  I  recommend 
legislation  to  authorize  the  first  addition 
to  the  wilderness  system  since  its  es- 
CXni 116— Part  2 
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tablishment — an  area  to  be  known  as  the 
San  Rafael  Wilderness,  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest,  Calif.  We  will  sub- 
mit recommendations  for  other  additions 
to  the  wilderness  system  in  the  coming 
months. 

SCENIC     RIVERS     AND     TRAILS 

I  renew  my  recommendation — over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress — to  establish  a 
national  scenic  rivers  system  to  main- 
tain and  restore  segments  of  selected  riv- 
ers in  their  natural  state.  This  scenic 
rivers  system  will  enable  future  genera- 
tions of  all  Americans  to  know  and  ex- 
perience this  significant  part  of  their 
natural  heritage. 

I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  establish 
a  nationwide  system  of  trails.  We  should 
begin  with  authorization  on  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 
The  system  should  include  similar  status 
for  the  Pacific  Crest  and  Continental  Di- 
vide Trails  from  the  Canadian  border  al- 
most to  Mexico,  and  for  the  Potomac 
Heritage  Trail  along  that  great  river 
from  tidewater  to  its  source.  Our  pro- 
posal will  call  for  expansion  of  metro- 
politan. State,  and  Federal  trails  where 
our  people  can  hike  and  bicycle  and  ride 
horseback — near  the  cities  in  which  they 
increasingly  live. 

TIMELY  ACQUISITION  OF  RECREATION  AREAS 

We  are  seriously  hampered  by  rapidly 
rising  land  costs  when  we  seek  new  areas 
for  recreation.  Average  land  prices  are 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  almost  10  percent 
a  year.  The  cost  of  land  for  recreation 
is  spiraling  at  a  considerably  higher  rate 
This  diminishes  the  effectiveness  of  our 
program  of  State  grants  and  Federal 
purchases  of  land  for  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas.  We  must  act  promptly  to  as- 
sure that  we  can  acquire  needed  recrea- 
tion lands  before  the  price  becomes  pro- 
hibitive. The  most  effective  means  of 
controlling  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
land  is  to  acquire  the  lands  quickly  after 
authorization  by  the  Congress. 

To  speed  up  the  acquisition  of  recrea- 
tion lands,  I  recommend  a  $142  million 
appropriation  to  the  land  and  water  con- 
sei-vation  fund  for  fiscal  1968.  This  is 
nearly  a  third  higher  than  the  amoimt 
appropriated  in  1967.  For  the  first  time, 
it  includes  a  $32  million  advance  appro- 
priation from  general  funds  to  accelerate 
the  purchase  of  lands  for  parks  and  oth- 
er recreational  purposes. 

VI.    PROTECTING      OUR      NATURAL       HERITAGE 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  And  we 
are  losing  ground.  The  air  and  water 
grow  heavier  with  the  debris  of  our  spec- 
tacular civilization.  The  domain  of  na- 
ture shrinks  before  the  demands  of  com- 
merce. 

We  can  build,  for  a  time,  a  rich  nation 
surrounded  and  permeated  by  poisoned 
element.  By  ignoring  the  poisons,  or 
by  treating  them  in  a  casual,  piecemeal 
way,  we  can  endure  in  their  midst  for 
decades. 

But  here  in  America,  we  started  out  to 
do  more  than  simply  endure.  We  in- 
tended to  live  as  men  should  live,  work- 
ing hard,  raising  families,  learning, 
building — and  breathing  clean  air,  swim- 
ming in  clear  streams,  finding  a  part  of 


the  forest  or  the  shore  where  nobody  else 
was. 

If  we  are  to  have  that  America,  we 
shall  have  to  master  the  consequences 
of  our  own  prosperity — and  the  time  to 
begin  is  now. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  30,  1967. 


PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE    ON    NAT- 
URAL HERITAGE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
young  man,  I  was  witness  to  one  of  fee 
most  tragic  results  of  man's  carelessness 
that  we  have  seen  in  this  century.  Many 
will  remember,  as  I  do,  the  wasteful  Dust 
Bowl  of  the  1930's.  Because  man  was 
wasteful,  because  he  was  improvident, 
because  he  was  neglectful,  he  squandered 
and  lost  millions  of  acres  of  precious  top- 
soil.  We  watched  that  soil  blow  away 
by  the  tons,  in  clouds  so  thick  and  dark 
they  obUterated  the  sun. 

I  remember  those  unhappy  days  very 
well — and  I  hope  I  never  live  to  see  them 
return. 

But  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  other  ill  winds 
are  blowing,  and  they  are  not  restricted 
to  the  great  western  plains.  They  are 
blowing  across  our  entire  continent.  And 
they  carry  with  them  the  accumulated 
poisons  of  an  urban  and  industrial  so- 
ciety. 

They  call  it  air  pollution.  Like  fee 
Dust  Bowl,  it  is  the  result  of  man's  in- 
difference and  neglect.  But  this  time  the 
implications  are  far  worse.  These  winds, 
Mr.  Speaker,  leave  more  than  a  layer  of 
sediment  in  their  wake;  they  leave  dis- 
ease— and  even  death— ;-as  well. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  tolerate  this 
much  longer.  The  air  we  breafee  grows 
more  poisonous  every  day,  and  fee  health 
of  our  Nation  is  at  stake. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  act — and 
act  boldly. 

As  President  Johnson  has  noted  today, 
the  responsibility  is  clearly  ours.  The  air 
recognizes  no  political  boundaries. 

Let  us  respond  to  the  President's  call. 
Let  us  redouble  our  efforts  before  it  is  too 
late.  The  winds  continue  to  blow  and 
our  citizens  must  breathe  whatever  they 
carry. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  is  sure  to  welcome  the  President's 
message  on  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  solution  to  the  pressing  problems 
in  this  area — especially  air  pollution — 
requires  action  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Assuredly  we  must  have  Presiden- 
tial leadership,  and  strong  action  by  fee 
Federal  Government. 

Our  beautiful  land  will  be  a  far  better 
place  to  live  when  we  rid  our  cities  of 
smog  and  our  streams  of  the  waste  which 
pollutes  feem. 

Every  citizen  who  drives  a  car  con- 
tributes to  air  pollution.  And  every  cit- 
izen is  affected.     Every  day  feere  are 
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more  and  more  cars,  more  and  more  fac- 
tories, more  and  more  fires,  chimneys, 
sources  of  smoke  and  noxious  gases. 
Every  day  more  and  more  people  become 
sick  because  of  the  air  they  breathe. 
Some  of  them  die. 

With  this  message  the  President  has 
proposed  needed  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  We  have  made  a  start, 
but,  as  he  says,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  Nearly  half  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion is  still  not  covered  by  local  air  pol- 
lution programs.  And  in  any  event,  local 
programs  are  not  enough. 

Regional  programs — the  kind  that 
could  cover  the  vast  New  York  area,  for 
example — scarcely  exist  at  all.  The 
President's  proposal  for  a  regional  air- 
shed approach  is  one  of  his  most  impor- 
tant points.  Only  five  of  the  24  largest 
metropolitan  areas  are  now  served  by 
regional  action  against  air  pollution. 

State  and  local  government,  and  many 
of  our  industries,  have  not  moved  fast 
enough  in  this  field.  Their  dragging 
feet  have  compoimded  the  crisis  we  face 
today,  for  which  we  must  share  respon- 
sibility. 

Lack  of  uniform  standards  has  been 
one  problem  in  the  effort  to  cooperate 
on  this  problem.  The  President's  re- 
quests, if  acted  upon,  should  help  to  solve 
that  difOfflculty. 

These  are  problems  that  affect  all  of  us. 

We  are  all  in  this  together.  As  the 
President  proposes — let  us  solve  it  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  make  some  remarks  in  support  of 
President  Johnson's  recent  proposals  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  air. 

There  Is  a  tendency  to  consider  air 
pollution  as  a  problem  which  afSicts 
only  the  heavily  urbanized  areas  of  the 
coimtry.  Then  why  should  a  Member 
who  represents  an  area  of  villages  and 
farms  be  concerned  with  this  problem? 
Because  in  addition  to  our  natural  sym- 
pathies for  the  problem  faced  by  our 
fellow  citizens  of  the  great  metropoli- 
tan areas,  we  too  have  experienced  the 
damages  and  discomforts  caused  by  pol- 
luted air. 

In  my  district,  there  are  many  resort 
areas  which  have  traditionally  served 
as  places  to  which  the  Inhabitants  of 
New  York  City  and  other  nearby  urban 
centers  could  retreat,  leaving  behind 
them  the  congestion,  noise,  and  dirt  of 
the  city.  That  tradition  is  eroding. 
While  our  resorts  still  flourish,  there  are 
signs  that  they  too  are  beginning  to 
suffer  some  of  the  blights  of  the  city. 
Air  pollution  is  one  of  these. 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
with  the  discharges  from  cement  and 
asphalt  plants  m  my  area,  and  last  year 
I  held  hearings  on  this  subject.  It  is 
my  feeling,  as  a  result,  that  in  too  many 
Instances  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  not  lived  up  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  controlling  air  pollution 
sources  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions. 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  therefore, 
by  the  President's  proposal  to  establish 
minimum  emission  control  levels  on  a 
national  basis.  I  feel  the  setting  of  these 
levels  will  be  particularly  beneficial  for 
the  nonurban  areas  of  our  country. 
Too  often  the  headlines  seem  to  be  con- 


cerned only  with  the  major  urban  air 
pollution  episodes,  while  the  problems 
of  citizens  who  may  reside  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  cement  mill,  for  example,  ap- 
pear to  go  unnoticed.  Yet  the  person 
who  lives  near  a  single  air  pollution 
source  may,  in  fact,  inhale  as  much  dirt 
as  the  person  who  lives  in  the  city  with 
its  many  sources. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963,  and  its 
subsequent  amendments,  have  started 
us  on  the  road  to  purer  air,  but  it  is 
only  a  start.  Meanwhile,  the  problem 
grows  worse  with  every  passing  year.  If 
we  are  to  roll  back  pollution  levels 
to  the  point  where  the  air  we  breathe 
supports  life  without  adverse  side  effects, 
then  we  must  redouble  our  efforts.  The 
legislation  proposed  by  President  John- 
son is  an  essential  step  in  that  direction. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  U.S.  CIVIL 
SERVICE  COMMISSION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  <H.  Doc.  No.  13) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion for  the  fiscal  ye&r  ended  Jime  30, 
1966. 

Lynbon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  30,  1967. 


at  slight  discounts  to  afford  investors  re- 
turns of  4.85  percent  and  4.84  percent 
respectively.  The  subscriptions  are  open 
to  anyone  in  denominations  of  $1,000  up 
to  as  much  as  $500  million.  Without 
question,  the  $7.5  billion  offering  will  be 
an  outstanding  success. 

There  is  just  no  need  for  the  Treasury 
to  further  invade  the  savings  market  by 
issuing  a  new  form  of  high-rate  savings 
certificate. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  tlie 
Treasury  could  make  to  reestablishing 
the  flow  of  home  mortgage  funds  would 
be  for  it  to  announce  that  it  was  scrap- 
ing its  new  high-rate  savings  certificate 
plan.  Savings  institutions  freed  from 
potential  disruptive  and  devastating 
competition  for  savings  from  the  Gov- 
ernment would  then  be  free  to  devote 
their  energies  to  expanding  home  mort- 
gage loans. 

I  call  on  the  Treasury  to  announce 
without  delay  that  it  has  abandoned  its 
proposal  for  the  issuance  of  a  new  high- 
rate  savings  certiflcate. 


TREASURY  SHOULD  SCRAP  ITS 
PLAN  TO  ISSUE  HIGH-RATE  SAV- 
INGS CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WroNALL]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  the  savings  industry  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  a  Treasury  Department  pro- 
posal to  issue  a  new  type  of  high-rate 
savings  certiflcate.  The  new  savings  cer- 
tiflcate would  be  made  available  to  regu- 
lar purchasers  of  U.S.  savings  bonds. 

Initially,  a  rate  as  high  as  5  percent 
was  talked  of,  with  a  term  of  3  to  5  years. 
Since  then  an  unspecified  rate  under  5 
percent  has  been  mentioned. 

The  savings  industry  only  now  is  re- 
covering from  the  near  monetary  crisis 
conditions  of  last  summer  and  fall  which 
so  seriously  impaired  the  flow  of  fimds 
to  savings  institutions  and  the  mortgage 
market. 

Treasury  has  at  its  command  a  wide 
variety  of  marketable  credit  instnunents 
to  raise  funds  in  the  capital  markets. 
These  include  marketable  bills,  certifi- 
cates, notes,  and  bonds. 

Only  today,  Treasury  books  are  open 
for  subscription  to  $5.5  billion  of  15- 
month,  4%  notes  and  $2  billion  of  5-year 
4%  percent  notes.     "Ilie  issues  are  priced 


TROUBLE  SPOTS  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  most  Ameri- 
cans that  southeast  Asia  is  the  dominant 
and  most  dangerous  international  powder 
keg  in  the  world  today.  The  war  in 
Vietnam,  especially,  and  all  of  its  po- 
tential repercussions  pose  by  far  the 
most  serious  threat  today  to  world  peace 
and  thus  to  our  American  security. 

That  war  has  already  furnished  us  In 
this  body  and  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  with  some  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  heated  debate  In 
decades.  The  outlook  for  the  90th  Con- 
gress rather  obviously  indicates  that 
Vietnam  will  again  dominate  our  dis- 
cussion of  virtually  all  issues  and 
proposals. 

The  Vietnam  situation  today  is  a 
tragedy  of  major  proportions.  It  is  a 
source  of  maddening  frustration  to  all 
Americans  that  we  have  so  far  been 
unable  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  on 
any  terms.  We  have  explored  a  great 
many  avenues  toward  negotiation  with 
the  North  Vietnamese.  In  the  months 
ahead,  we  must  explore  even  more.  We 
must  literally  leave  no  stone  or  even  a 
blade  of  grass  unturned  in  search  of  a 
solution. 

The  pages  of  the  Washington  Post 
recently  featured  an  editorial  which  pro- 
vided a  balanced,  rational  view  of  the 
situation  and  of  the  possible  alternatives 
open  to  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
this  editorial  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Peace  Peespectives 

The  pursuit  of  peace  in  South  Vietnam 
wlU  end  In  disappointment,  dlsUluslon  axw 
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disaster  if  It  is  prosecuted  in  the  belief  it 
will  bring  lasting  peace  to  Asia  and  the  world, 
no  matter  on  what  terma  It  Is  obtained. 

If  that  were  the  case,  hardly  any  price 
irould  seem  too  high  to  the  American  people 
to  whom  the  continuing  Ices  of  life  on  both 
sides  IB  a  matter  of  dally  anguish  and  distress. 
But  the  anxiety  to  obtain  a  settlement  in 
Vietnam  must  not  be  permitted  to  induce 
us  to  accept  a  settlement  that  will  end  in 
an  early  resiunptlon  of  hostilities  in  South 
Vietnam,  at  a  worse  disadvantage,  or  incite 
hostilities  elsewhere. 

The  painful  truth  is  that  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  that  real  peace  can  soon  be  ob- 
tained in  Asia,  no  matter  what  happens  in 
South  Vietnam.  Such  peace  as  the  world 
has  seen  there  since  World  War  II  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  acquired  effective  mobile  mUltary  power 
and  has  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  use  It 
to  defend  countries  threatened  by  aggres- 
Blon.  This  is  the  single  greatest  deterrent 
to  war  and  the  greatest  prop  to  peace.  If 
the  credibility  of  that  deterrent  Is  fatally 
uimlnlshed,  by  a  decline  in  power  or  a  decay 
in  the  will  to  use  it,  there  will  be  less  peace 
in  Asia.  Many  countries  who  are  not  con- 
tent with  the  boundaries  established  after 
World  War  II  will  then  resort  increasingly 
to  the  use  of  force  and  violence  to  change 
them.  This  deterrent,  almost  alone,  is 
keeping  peace  along  the  artificial  boundaries 
between  North  Korea  and  South  Korea,  be- 
tween East  Germany  and  West  Germany, 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Western 
Europe,  between  Mainland  China  and  Tai- 
wan—and at  other  borders  around  the  world. 

The  peace  of  the  world,  as  far  Into  the 
future  as  any  man  can  see,  wUl  be  precarious, 
In  any  case.  There  will  be  frequent  tests  of 
American  resolution,  at  every  intimation  of 
policy  change  In  the  United  States  and  at 
every  shift  of  power  In  Asian  Conununlst 
states  that  covet  the  territory  of  their  neigh- 
bors. There  is  no  reason  to  hope  that  com- 
munism In  Asia  will  make  any  swifter  ac- 
commodation between  its  extravagant 
theories  of  universal  domination  and  the 
realities  of  world  power  than  European  com- 
munism made. 

It  may  be  cruel  to  tell  a  people  so  pas- 
sionately longing  for  peace  that  there  Is  not 
going  to  be  any  peace.  It  would  be  an  even 
greater  cruelty  to  mislead  them  into  the 
belief  that  a  sacrifice  of  principle  in  South 
Vietnam  would  bring  lasting  peace  there  or 
elsewhere. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  can  be  no 
settlement  in  South  Vietnam.  There  surely 
la  some  alternative  to  the  war  that  would 
be  acceptable.  Let  us  hope  that  Secretary 
U  Thant  will  find  It.  Difficult  as  it  now 
seems,  there  is  much  reason  to  hope  that 
a  way  can  be  found.  The  outlook  is  made 
brighter  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Itself  Is  in  a  position  to  sacrifice  almost  any 
strictly  selfish  interest  in  order  to  get  a  set- 
tlement. Unlike  the  colonial  powers,  it  has 
no  Imperial  interest  to  defend  or  preserve. 
It  cannot  consent  to  any  settlement  that  will 
Imperil  the  precarious  peace  that  prevails 
upon  a  hundred  restless  borders  in  Asia  as 
the  result  of  the  certain  knowledge  that  the 
United  States  has  the  power  and  the  will  to 
live  up  to  its  commitments  to  help  small  na- 
lons  preserve  their  Integrity  and  their  terri- 
tory against  the  unprovoked  aggression  of 
their  neighbors.  Any  settlement  that  does 
not  abandon  this  deterrent  to  war  can  be 
considered;  any  settlement  that  does  aban- 
don this  deterrent  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

This  editorial  makes  abundantly  clear 
what  we  must  already  understand — the 
need  for  a  solution  In  Vietnam  is  of  ut- 
most urgency  and  must  be  subordinated 
to  no  other  goal  and  no  other  issue. 

Because  of  the  complex  problems  in- 
volved, the  countless  conflicting  reports 


we  have  had  from  various  sources,  and 
the  seemingly  insoluble  controversy  in 
the  Congress,  it  has  become  clear  to 
many  of  us  that  an  accurate  and  reliable 
understanding  of  the  situation  could  only 
be  gained  through  personal,  on-the- 
scene  observations. 

I  have  felt,  as  many  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  have,  that  only 
through  personal  inspection  of  the  in- 
stallations, through  discussions  with  U.S. 
and  foreign  officials  on  the  scene,  with 
our  fighting  men  and  the  local  citizens, 
and  through  the  development  of  personal 
impressions,  could  the  necessary  imder- 
standing  and  insights  be  gained  to  make 
meaningful  and  constructive  contribu- 
tions to  the  forthcoming  debates  in  the 
Congress. 

It  was  with  this  incentive  that  I  and 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  good 
friend,  the  Honorable  Edward  P.  Boland, 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts,  undertook  a  joint  inspec- 
tion tour  of  the  key  trouble  spots  in 
southeast  Asia.  We  left  the  United 
States  shortly  after  adjournment  of  the 
89th  Congress  and  returned  a  few  weeks 
before  Christmas. 

The  tour  fulfilled  most  of  our  expec- 
tations and  furnished  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge we  were  seeking  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  present  situation  not  only  in  Viet- 
nam but  in  Thailand,  Indonesia,  Laos, 
and  the  other  political  question  marks 
throughout  the  Asian  hemisphere.  We 
also  gained  what  I  believe  can  be  re- 
garded £is  reliable  impressions  about 
what  to  expect  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead  and,  above  all,  what  is  incumbent 
upon  the  United  States  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  policies  and  commitments 
throughout  southeast  Asia. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  United  States, 
we  prepared  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
impressions  and  information  we  gained 
in  some  of  the  most  important  and  piv- 
otal areas. 

Because  I  believe  our  findings  to  be  of 
substantial  value  in  terms  of  our  total 
imderstanding  of  the  situation  in  south- 
east Asia,  I  respectfully  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  excerpts  from  the  first 
of  these  reports  dealing  with  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  report  follows : 
A  Joint  Report  on  the  Vietnam  Totra  of 
Congressmen  Silvio  O.  Conte  and  Ed- 
ward P.  Boland,  of  Massachusetts,  No- 
vember 22,  1966.  TO  November  25,  1966 — 
The  War  in  Vietnam  Today 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  unlike  any  that 
American  forces  have  ever  fought.  It  is  to- 
tally unlike  previous  wars  In  the  military 
sense  of  strategy  and  tactics.  The  problems 
of  logistics — of  supply  and  material  suppwrt — 
are  unique  in  military  history.  The  politi- 
cal and  social  aspects  of  the  Vietnam  war 
are  different  from  any  our  State  Department 
policymakers  have  ever  encountered. 

And,  of  cotirse,  the  reaction  here  at  home 
is  unlike  any  we  have  ever  known. 

In  our  talks  with  the  military  leaders  and 
civilian  experts  on  the  scene,  the  basic  con- 
viction was  reaffirmed  that  we  must  continue 
fighting  in  Vietnam  until  the  military  war 
is  ended.  We  cannot  pull  out.  We  cannot 
abandon  the  Vietnamese  to  the  communist 
Viet  Cong,  to  the  Hanoi  government,  or  to 
Peking. 

The  evidence  is  stronger  than  ever  that  a 
collapse  In  South  Vietnam  will  trigger  new 
outbreaks  of  aggression  by  Peking-supported 
communists  In  Thailand,  in  Indonesia,  and 


elsewhere.  As  one  Indonesian  student  leader 
told  us:  "We  don't  want  the  Chinese  to  grab 
hold  of  things  and  swaUow  it  all."  New  wars 
will  develop  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  United 
States  will  again  be  drawn  into  the  confilct. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  test  is  being 
made  In  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  question  that  Vietnam  is  the 
best  place  to  accept  the  challenge,  to  accept 
the  responsibility,  and  to  resolve  the  question 
once  and  for  all. 

OUR  VIETNAM  TTINERART     • 

We  arrived  in  Saigon  on  November  22,  1966, 
where  we  met  and  had  lunch  with  Ambas- 
sador and  Mrs.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  In  the 
afternoon,  we  toured  the  docks  of  Saigon 
which  are  so  vitally  important  in  the  logis- 
tical support  of  troops  in  the  field.  It  was 
clear  from  the  confusion  and  chaos  of  the 
area  that  the  facilities,  antiquated  and  primi- 
tive, were  totally  Inadequate  for  the  needs 
of  the  military.  Nearby  we  observed  the  elab- 
orate construction  activity  under  direction 
of  U.S.  authorities  to  set  up  new,  modern 
dock  facilities  and  to  establish  a  system  for 
incoming  and  outgoing  vessels. 

The  following  day  we  flew  to  An  Thol  in 
the  Gulf  of  Thailand  to  Inspect  the  Navy's 
repair  facilities  for  Naval  and  Coast  Guard 
patrol  vessels  on  duty  In  the  Gulf  and  the 
Mekong  Delta  area.  We  flew  back  to  the  Viet- 
namese mainland,  stopping  at  Blen  Hoa  Air 
Base  which  officials  described  as  one  of  the 
two  busiest  airstrips  In  the  world. 

TTie  3rd  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  is  based 
there  along  with  Vietnamese  units,  and  logis- 
tical support  units  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marines.  The  wing  of  P-5  tactical  support 
fighter  aircraft  at  Blen  Hoa  Is  the  only  such 
wing  currently  operational  in  the  Air  Force. 

We  drove  to  Long  Blnh  to  Inspect  the  troop 
concentration  center  there  and  to  be  briefed 
by  officials  of  the  commanding  n  Field  Force 
Victor.  The  trip  was  over  jungle  roads, 
through  the  villages  and  tropical  under- 
growth in  which  the  war  is  being  fought. 
The  area  was  infested  with  Viet  Cong  guerril- 
las and  we  rode  in  specially  armed  jeeps  with 
full  security  precautions. 

At  Long  Blnh  we  were  briefed  by  Major 
General  Fred  Weyand.  General  Weyand  told 
us  about  "Battle  Attleboro,"  which  had  been 
fought  nearby  and  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  major  engagements  of  the  entire  Viet- 
namese war. 

The  battle  had  been  launched  by  elements 
of  the  196th  Light  Infantry  Brigade  which 
Is  made  up  mostly  of  Massachusetts  selective 
service  personnel  who  had  been  assembled 
and  trained  at  Fort  Devon,  Massachusetts. 
The  battle  developed.  General  Weyand  told 
us,  when  the  196th  uncovered  a  huge  cache 
of  Viet  Cong  supplies,  Including  about  1300 
tons  of  rice.  Rice,  at  this  stage,  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  Viet  Cong  than  weapons  and 
ammunition.  The  V.C.  put  up  a  bitter  but 
futile  fight  to  hold  on  to  their  supplies. 

From  Long  Blnh  we  flew  on  to  Cu  Chi  by 
helicopter  over  more  jungle  area  heavy  with 
Viet  Cong  guerrillas.  At  several  spots,  it  was 
necessary  to  fly  at  higher  altHudes  to  be  out 
of  range  of  V.C.  snipers  In  tne  Jungles  be- 
low. Cu  Chi  Is  headquarters  for  the  25th  In- 
fantry Division.  We  had  further  briefings 
on  their  activities  and  on  "Battle  Attleboro." 

We  then  boarded  the  helicopter  and  flew 
out  for  a  brief  visit  with  the  196th  Brigade 
Itself  at  Its  jungle  outpost.  We  had  a  chance 
to  sp>eak  to  about  165  men  attached  to  the 
196th,  all  from  Massachusetts,  and  to  visit 
the  Brigade  hospital. 

This  remote  field  hospital  was  a  far  cry 
from  anything  our  GIs  have  ever  had  in  the 
past.  It  was  equipped  as  well  as  many  metro- 
politan hospitals  In  the  world  today.  The 
facilities  were  complete  and  modem,  and  it 
was  truly  amazing  to  discover  such  an  elab- 
orate setup  in  such  a  remote  spot.  Such  fa- 
cilities, coupled  with  the  swift  evacuation  of 
wounded  by  helicopter,  account  for  the  fan- 
tastic recovery  rate  of  our  wounded  men. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  they  are  receiving  the 
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finest   medical    attention    available    In    the 
world  today,  military  or  otberwlse. 

Undoubtedly  the  high  morale  of  our  men 
In  Vietnam  can  be  attributed  In  part  to  this 
fact.  While  visiting  the  196th  field  hospital. 
we  talked  with  a  young  soldier  from  Boston 
who  had  been  brought  In  wounded  only  min- 
utes before.  We  asked  him  what  he  needed 
and  he  said  only  two  things;  to  assure  his 
family  that  he  was  okay  and  doing  well,  and 
to  get  patched  up  to  get  back  into  the  fight 
as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  an  Inspiring  and  moving  experience 
throughout  our  trip  to  feel  the  tremendous 
optimism  and  high  morale  of  all  our  troops. 
During  our  visit  later  at  Da  Nang,  we  learned 
that  more  than  4  000  Marines  due  for  rota- 
tion back  to  the  United  States  had  applied 
for  reassignment  right  back  at  Da  Nang. 
They  seem  to  understand  what  it's  all  about 
and  they're  anxious  to  get  the  Job  done. 

The  following  day.  Thursday.  November  24. 
was  Thanksgiving  Day  and  we  planned  to 
visit  installations  In  the  northern  highlands. 
We  flew  up  to  Da  Nang  and  visited  Marine 
and  Navy  installations  there.  We  were 
briefed  by  command  personnel  of  Coast 
Guard  Division  12  and  the  Northern  Surveil- 
lance Group  who  have  a  two-fold  mission: 
first,  to  form  a  naval  blockade  at  the  17th 
parallel  and.  second,  to  provide  fire  support 
for  our  troops  inland. 

At  Da  Nang  we  also  had  an  extensive  brief- 
ing with  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  Command- 
ing General  of  the  Third  Marine  Amphibious 
Force.  General  Walt  described  for  us  one 
of  the  more  interesting  and  unique  phases  of 
the  war — the  so-called  Civil  Action  Effort  in 
which  his  troops  are  actively  participating. 

The  Civil  Action  Effort  is  a  Joint  civilian- 
military  civic  education  program  designed 
to  build  understanding,  confidence,  and  loy- 
alty among  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
in  their  legally  constituted  government.  This 
particular  phase  of  the  war  effort  could  per- 
haps prove  the  most  devastating  weapon  of 
all  since  it  Is  focused  on  the  minds  of  the 
native  citizens.  We  will  discuss  this  In  more 
detail  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Lunch  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day  for  us 
was  with  Coast  Guard  and  Navy  personnel 
at  Da  Nang.  Our  hoet  was  Rear  Admiral 
Thomas  R.  Weschler.  Commander  of  Naval 
Support  Activity  at  the  base. 

From  Da  Nang,  we  fiew  southward  again 
for  a  landing  and  tour  of  the  port  facilities 
at  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  The  bay  forms  a  natural 
harbor  and  required  very  little  dredging  for 
the  Navy  to  establish  highly  efficient  prefab- 
pier  and  docking  facilities.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  scenic  spots  of  our  entire 
trip,  with  great  mountain  peaks  sloping  down 
to  the  sea  and  clear  sandy  beaches. 

Following  a  helicopter  and  boat  tour  of  the 
harbor,  we  took  off  again  for  Saigon.  We 
had  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  the  home  of 
Rear  Admiral  Ward  in  Saigon. 

The  highlight  of  the  tour,  coming  at  the 
very  end.  was  our  meeting  and  siunmary 
talks  with  General  William  C.  Westmore- 
land, commander  of  all  U.S.  forces  in  Viet- 
nam. General  Westmoreland  described  the 
changing  character  of  the  war  and  discussed, 
In  retrospect,  some  of  the  factors  that  have 
prolonged  the  war.  as  well  as  those  that 
win  hasten  its  conclusion. 

General  Westmoreland  explained  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  military  war  and  the 
psychological,  sociological  war.  While  the 
two  are  presently  intermingled,  it  Is  the 
latter  area  that  the  ultimate  victory  must 
be  won.  It  is  here  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  themselves  must  win  before  any  ul- 
timate victory  can  be  claimed,  even  though 
there  may  be  a  termination  of  ma]or  fighting 
between   large   organized   combat   units. 

We  departed  Vietnam  on  Friday,  November 
25,  with  a  far  better  understanding  of  the 
Situation  and  a  far  better  grasp  of  the  factors 
that  underlie  our  involvement  there. 


ST7MMABT  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  question  of  when  we  can  exi>ect  an 
end  to  the  fighting  inevitably  emerges  In 
any  study  of  Vietnam.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  heard  a  great  many  general  pre- 
dictions made  by  the  Dalense  Department 
and  others  over  the  past  year  or  so,  most  of 
them  finally  proving  fals«  and  erroneous. 

Military  experts  presently  on  the  scene 
no  longer  make  specific  predictions,  beyond 
the  fact  that  some  kind  of  war  will  be  going 
on  in  South  Vietnam  for  quite  some  time. 
But  they  are  now  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  classic  war  fought  on  battlefields  by 
organized  military  combat  forces  and  the 
kind  of  war  that  is  shaping  up  more  and 
more  in  Vietnam. 

The  character  of  the  Vietnam  war  has 
changed.  There  are  fewei  major  battles  be- 
tween large  bodies  of  men.  Our  military  of- 
ficials expect  even  less  in  the  months  ahead. 
Some  say  we  may  even  have  seen  the  last 
major  engagement  already. 

The  war  has  shifted  more  and  more  to  one 
of  search-and-destroy,  and  of  take-and-hold 
operations.  Small  detachments  of  men  hi 
patrols  seek  out  the  sm*ll  bands  and  in- 
dividual guerrillas  and  destroy  them  when 
and  where  they  can.  The  goal  is  to  take  the 
villages  and  compounds  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  and  to  hold  them 
secure  against  their  return. 

The  mobility  of  U.S.  forces,  demonstrated 
so  well  by  the  devastating  success  of  heli- 
copter-borne troops  of  the  air  mobile  First 
Cavalry  Division,  have  gi»en  us  the  edge  in 
every  major  engagement  tince  they  first  be- 
came operational.  This  is  a  fundamental 
example  of  why  the  U.S.  can  and  will  win 
the  military  war  in  Vietnam,  where  the 
French,  for  example,  failed. 

General  Westmoreland  stressed  that  con- 
tinued strategic  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
of  oil  and  supply  dumps,  of  infiltration 
routes  and  other  strategic  targets  remains  a 
vital  necessity.  He  insists  the  bombing  has 
been  effective  in  sapping  the  strength  of 
Hanoi  forces  and  In  slowing  down  the  rate 
of  infiltration.  It  has  not  yet  influenced 
Hanoi  toward  peace  negotiations  and.  In 
General  Westmoreland's  view,  we  will  soon 
have  to  escalate  the  bombing  to  knock  out 
the  MIG  bases.  It  is  a  major  phase  of  his 
war  effort. 

But  the  inability  to  brtag  our  overwhelm- 
ingly superior  firepower  to  bear  on  these 
guerrilla  forces  is  what  will  prevent  us  from 
bringing  a  swift  end  to  the  war.  We  cannot 
crush  the  enemy's  army  because,  in  a  classic 
sense,  he  has  no  army.  He  has  tens  of 
thousands  of  individuals  sprinkled  like  salt 
throughout  tlie  country,  fighting  Independ- 
ently, taking  control  of  peaceful  villages. 

As  General  Westmoreland  explained  to  us, 
it  has  taken  a  long  tim©' — about  a  year  and 
a  half — for  U.S.  forces  and  our  allies  to  learn 
about  this  new  concept  of  warfare.  The  first 
18  months  of  the  Vietnam  war  were  what  he 
terms  "learning  years."  The  new  tactic 
which  has  emerged,  he  says,  is  the  take-and- 
hold  tactic — the  idea  of  recapturing  terri- 
tory from  the  guerrillas  and  securing  it 
against  their   return. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
U.S.  casualties  are  highest  in  these  isolated 
Jungle  encounters.  Beca\ise  of  our  superior 
firepower  and  training,  U.S.  casualties  are 
far  lighter  in  major  battles  and  engagements. 
Most  U.S.  losses  have  acttially  been  Inflicted 
by  booby  traps  and  deadly  "Claymore"  land 
mines,  fabricated  by  the  V.C.  in  the  Jungle 
from  crude  Implements  Bnd  spotted  along- 
side the  trails  and  roadways.  A  thin  green 
wire  stretched  almost  invisibly  across  the 
trail  triggers  the  mine,  hidden  walsthlgh  in 
the  dense  foliage  alongside  the  road  or  path. 
The  final  victory  in  this  new  kind  of  war 
in  Vietnam.  General  Westmoreland  says,  can 
only  be  gained  by  the  Vietnamese  people 
themselves.    In  his  opinion  and  that  of  other 


experts  on  the  scene,  Hanoi  will  only  give  up 
the  guerrilla  war  when  they  are  convinced 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  people  cannot  be 
won  over  to  their  side.  Hanoi,  fully  aware 
that  it  cannot  win  the  military  war,  is  waging 
war  for  the  minds  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 
The  Civil  Action  Effort  which  we  saw  at 
Da  Nang,  is  an  important  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  encoinaglng  national  unity  among 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  In  ultimately 
convincing  Hanoi  that  they  cannot  win  over 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

The  U.S.  Is  heavily  committed  to  the  educa- 
tional campaign  and  to  supporting  and  aid- 
ing the  native  population  wherever  possible. 
This  is  being  emphasized  especially  in  tlie 
five  northern  provinces  of  South  Vietnam. 
Largely  through  the  efforts  of  AID  and  the 
State  Department,  a  special  coordinating 
council  has  been  formed  to  meet  on  a  regular 
basis.  Under  this  council,  special  subcom- 
mittees function  in  such  areas  as  education, 
public  health,  psychological  warfare,  and  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  clothing. 

In  a  little  over  a  year — between  October, 
1965,  and  November,  1966 — some  973.928  per- 
sons have  received  medical  treatment 
through  the  auspices  of  the  civic  action  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  33,176  persons  received 
dental  care,  many  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives.  Some  99,463  pounds  of  cloth- 
ing have  been  distributed;  1,898.937  pounds 
of  food;  and  220,959  pounds  of  soap.  The 
program  has  also  sponsored  construction  of 
some  626  buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  civic  action  Oampaign  In 
the  South,  a  heavy  propaganda  program  is 
underway  to  encourage  desertions  from  North 
Vietnam.  Dally  raids  drop  leaflets  into  Viet 
Cong  villages  and  communities  describing 
the  return  to  South  Vietnam  of  former  guer- 
rilla leaders.  Special  "passes"  are  dropped, 
too,  authorizing  safe  conduct  for  the  bearer 
through  the  frontier  into  South  Vietnam. 
Up  to  the  time  of  our  visit,  some  800  former 
communists  had  defected  to  our  side  as  a 
direct  result  of  these  campaigns. 

An  important  step  forward  was  passage 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  government  of  a 
new  law  for  defectors  from  the  North,  mak- 
ing it  easier  and  more  attractive  for  them 
to  leave  the  communist  camp. 

General  Walt  and  his  staff  at  Da  Nang  are 
convinced  that  the  overall  U.S.  policy  is  pay- 
ing dividends.  But  they  concede  that  a  long 
guerrilla  war  still  lies   ahead. 

They  point  out  that  the  guerrilla  has  an 
unusual  stranglehold  on  the  population 
throughout  the  country.  He  collects  taxes. 
He  does  away  with  schools  and  churches. 
He  gets  food  and  intelligence  information 
for  the  organized  military  units  and  serves 
as  a   guide  for  these  units. 

An  interesting  fact  is  that  a  man  must  be 
a  local  citizen,  raised  in  his  vicinity,  In 
order  to  be  a  guerrilla.  He  must  not  only 
know  the  area  and  its  people,  but  he  must  be 
known  by  them.  No  outsiders  or  "Imports" 
from  North  Vietnam  can  become  guerrillas. 
Because  of  his  unusual  influence,  it  is 
therefore  more  important  to  kill  a  guerrilla 
than  a  regular  army  soldier.  Military  strate- 
gists rate  one  guerrilla  as  important  as  three 
to  five  North  Vietnamese  p.rmy  soldiers. 

Much  emphasis  is  also  being  placed  on  re- 
cruitment and  training  of  localized  popular 
forces  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
guerrillas.  The  intent  is  that  as  regular 
troops  force  out  and  eliminate  local  guer- 
rillas, specially  trained  local  force  personnel 
will  secure  the  area  against  his  reestabllsh- 
ment. 

In  the  present  conviction  of  our  planners 
and  strategists  in  Vietnam,  it  is  this  coordi- 
nated civic-military  effort;  the  education  of 
the  people  and  the  gradual  elimination  of  the 
guerrilla  that  will  win  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
It  Is  a  policy  that  dep>enda  heavily  If  not 
entirely,  in  the  last  analysis,  on  the  determi- 
nation of  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves 
to  accept  their  national  goverimient  and  to 
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want  to  resist  the  communist  and  the  guer- 
rilla terrorist. 

Naturally,  a  competent,  stable  government 
Is  essential  upon  which  to  base  such  a  pro- 
gram. In  this  regard,  many  observers  agree 
that  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  is  not  the  most 
popular  leader  among  the  people.  He  is.  In 
their  view,  however,  about  the  best  they  have 
at  the  moment.  And  in  serving  as  a  kind  of 
executive  officer  for  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  at  the  present  time,  he  is  well  quali- 
fied and  has  done  a  good  Job  in  eliminating 
much  of  the  corruption  so  characteristic  of 
Asian  governments.  Many  feel  that  he  will 
undoubtedly  be  replaced  when  the  people  are 
able  to  select  their  own  leader  in  a  general 
election.  The  hope  Is,  of  course,  that  a  lead- 
er will  emerge  to  truly  unite  the  country  and 
to  control  the  dissident  factions. 

Ambassador  Alexis  Johnson  provided  us 
with  an  encouraging  final  analysis.  He  be- 
lieves that  what  must  happen  In  Vietnam  Is 
precisely  what  has  already  happened  in 
Korea.  In  his  opinion,  Korea  today  Is  almost 
a  modern  miracle.  Its  economy  has  stabi- 
lized and  a  strong  popular  government  has 
wnerged.  It  has  happened  in  Korea  and  It 
must  happen  in  Vietnam. 


A  REPORT  ON  THAILAND  TODAY 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
read  the  report  which  I  released  jointly 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  and  good 
friend,  the  Honorable  Edward  P.  Boland, 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts.  The  report  dealt  with 
the  Vietnam  phase  of  a  recent  tour  of 
southeast  Asia  which  my  colleague  and  I 
undertook  at  the  close  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Vietnam  certainly  is  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  critical  issue  facing  both 
the  United  States  and  the  entire  world 
today.  It  is  the  greatest  single  threat  to 
world  peace. 

However,  because  of  the  nature  of  that 
war  and  of  the  protagonists  directly  In- 
volved and  those  who  wait  in  the  wings, 
as  it  were,  it  cannot  or  should  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  context  of  the  entire 
southeast  Asia  zone.  It  must  be  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  its  neighbor  nations 
and  the  peoples  of  the  entire  continent. 
What  ultimately  happens  in  Vietnam  will 
have  a  decisive  impact  on  all  of  these  peo- 
ple and  upon  the  entire  world. 

The  trip  which  my  colleague  and  I 
have  taken  purposely  included,  therefore, 
certain  other  trouble  spots  which.  In  our 
judgment,  were  equally  important  to  an 
understanding  of  the  situation  today  In 
that  corner  of  the  world. 

Because  I  believe  it  to  be  of  value  to 
my  colleagues,  I  respectfully  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  second  of  a  series  of  reports 
concerning  our  trip.  This  report  deals 
specifically  with  the  situation  in  Thai- 
land as  we  found  it  in  late  November  of 
last  year. 

The  report  follows: 

What  la  happening  today  in  Thailand 
inould  leave  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  any 


Informed  person  Just  what  the  communist 
grand  plan  is  for  Southeast  Asia  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  Western  Pacific  Hemisphere. 

The  Thai  people  are  unique  among  their 
neighbors  because  they  have  never  borne 
the  yolk  of  colonialism;  they  have  never  been 
divided  Into  ethnic  factions,  or  regional 
rivalries,  and  they  have  been  spared  much 
of  the  political  oppression  so  characteristic 
of  other  Southeast  Asian  nations.  Psycho- 
logically, therefore,  they  are  better  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  communist  menace. 

The  United  States,  as  we  have  learned 
only  recently,  is  officially  committed  to  as- 
sist the  Thai  people  In  this  effort.  The  les- 
sons we  have  have  learned  in  frustration  and 
blood  in  Vietnam  are,  perhaps,  paying  big 
dividends  now  in  Thailand,  and  in  Indonesia 
and  elsewhere  throughout  Southeast  Asia. 

Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland  of  Spring- 
field and  I  were  most  happy  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  see  these  lessons  being  applied 
firsthand  in  northeast  Thailand,  where  the 
communist  menace  Is  strongest. 

Northeast  Thailand  comprises  about  a 
third  of  the  country — about  10  million  out 
of  the  30  million  people.  It's  the  most  im- 
poverished part  of  the  country;  a  rather 
high  area  with  sandy  soil  and  rolling  hills. 
It  is  separated  from  Laos  by  the  Mekong 
River,  and  because  it's  so  easy  to  get  back 
and  forth  across  the  river,  the  communists 
have  been  infiltrating  agents  through  here, 
trying  to  organize  bands  of  Thai  guerrillas. 

For  many  years  up  until  just  recently  the 
area  was  cut  off  from  the  central  Govern- 
ment. They  didn't  have  communications, 
good  roads  or  government  services.  For  the 
last  four  or  five  years  the  Thai  government 
has  been  working  hard  to  get  these  services 
out  there.  And,  of  course,  one  of  the  serv- 
ices is  that  of  police  protection  against  both 
banditry  and  also  these  armed  communist 
incursions. 

It  was  clear  to  us  from  what  we  observed 
and  from  the  patterns  of  conamunist  aggres- 
sion elsewhere  that  the  historic  neglect  of 
this  northeast  region  by  the  royal  Thai  gov- 
ernment was  a  significant  factor  behind  the 
inroads  which  the  communists  had  been  able 
to  make  so  far.  The  government  focused 
attention  for  too  long  on  developing  its  mili- 
tary strength,  with  little  effort  given  to  In- 
ternal social  and  economic  problems. 

Although  considerable  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  reverse  this  trend,  or  at  least  to 
place  more  emphasis  on  the  socio-economic 
sector,  much  damage  has  already  been  done 
and  the  communist  menace  Is  an  established 
genuine  threat. 

Historically,  communism  Is  not  a  new 
threat  In  TTiaUand.  Communist  activity  has 
been  going  on  in  Thailand  since  World  War 
11,  but  on  a  limited  scale.  It  became  much 
more  serious  about  two  years  ago  when  vari- 
ous communist  radios  In  Hanoi  and  Peking 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  so-called 
Thailand  patriotic  front.  This  Is,  of  course, 
a  communist  front  organization  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  govern- 
ment by  violence. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Chinese  foreign  min- 
ister was  also  quoted  as  having  told  a  West- 
em  diplomat  that  guerrilla  warfare  would 
start  m  Thailand  sometime  during  1965. 
Subsequent  events  proved  he  knew  just  what 
he  was  talking  about  because,  of  course,  this 
was  obviously  announcing  communist  In- 
tentions. 

Aasassinatlons  of  selected  village  officials 
began.  At  first  It  was  running  perhaps  two 
or  three  a  month.  There  have  probably  been 
80  or  90  people  killed  during  the  first  half 
of  1966  as  this  activity  has  stepped  up. 

The  pattern  of  the  communists  in  Thai- 
land has  been  a  familiar  one.  It  has  fol- 
lowed the  more  or  less  stereotype  sequence 
or  "phases",  that  we  have  seen  elsewhere. 

Phase  I  Is  when  the  communists  move  Into 
the  villages,  sending  in  people  who  have  been 
trained  up  around  Hanoi.    They  are  sent  In 


to  start  organizing  and  propagandizing 
among  the  villagers. 

Frequently  the  villagers  are  duped.  In 
many  cases  they've  been  told:  "If  you  Join 
with  us  we'll  give  you  the  equivalent  of  al- 
most a  year's  Income."  Of  course,  very  few 
people  ever  see  the  money,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  this  type  of  recruitment,  play- 
ing on  the  grievances  they  may  have  against 
taxes,  things  like  that.  This  Is  Phase  I, 
trying  to  organize  these  people. 

Phase  II  then  comes  about  when  they  be- 
gin resorting  to  terror.  It's  really  a  very 
sobering  experience  to  see  the  way  whole 
villages  can  be  brought  under  control  when 
they  simply  murder  the  village  head  man 
or  schoolteacher — the  people  of  Influence 
within  the  village. 

The  communist  objective,  of  course,  and 
so  far  they  haven't  been  too  successful,  is  to 
move  into  stage  III  where  they've  gained 
complete  control  of  some  of  these  areas  and 
can  spawn  off  other  conamunist  bands — send 
them  out  Into  new  areas.  So  far  most  of  this 
activity  is  still  in  Phase  II  and  as  the  Thai 
police  officials  told  us  they  feel  that,  with 
their  security  efforts  and  their  patroling  and 
getting  out  Into  the  countrysides,  they  have 
pretty  well  kept  this  thing  under  control  so 
far. 

In  comparing  the  situation  in  ThaUand 
with  that  in  South  Vietnam,  we  can  see  that 
the  Viet  Cong  have  gone  far  beyond  even 
Phase  in.  As  our  military  and  civilian  ana- 
lysts put  it,  the  communists  in  Vietnam  are 
In  what  they  themselves  call  the  final  stage, 
where  there  are  actual  major  military  en- 
gagements fought  between  large,  organized 
troop  units. 

The  hope  and  Intention  of  the  Thailand 
communists  is.  of  course,  to  match  their  col- 
leagues in  Vietnam;  to  break  down  the  gov- 
ernment structure  and  eventually  to  seize 
enough  power  so  that  they  are  able  to  con- 
trol whole  areas  from  which  to  mount  bases 
and  recruit  enough  men  to  form  regular, 
organized  battalions.  These  units  would 
then  be  thrown  Into  battle  against  the  regu- 
lar troops  of  the  royal  Thai  government,  as 
we  have  seen  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  aim  of  the  Thai  government  and  of 
the  United  States  Overseas  Mission  presently 
assisting  In  ThaUand  is  to  prevent  this. 

There  is,  moreover,  good  reason  to  feel 
confident  that  the  antl-communlst.  anti- 
insurgency  effort  will  succeed  In  ThaUand 
before  t^e  situation  reaches  the  so-called 
"final  stage". 

Thailand,  unlike  Vietnam  and  most  of  the 
other  nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  is  a  very 
homogeneous  country.  It  has  never  been 
colonized,  maintaining  its  Independence 
from  the  British,  French,  and  Dutch  colonial 
rule  which  held  sway  over  her  neighbor  na- 
tions for  so  many  years.  As  a  resxilt,  the 
Thai  people  have  never  been  fragmented  by 
the  divide  and  rule  policy  so  characteristic 
of  colonialism. 

By  way  of  contrast,  in  Vietnam,  Buddhists 
are  set  against  the  Catholic  Christians;  the 
northerners  and  southerners  have  been  at 
each  others  throats  even  before  the  Viet 
Cong  insurgence;  the  hill  tribes  and  Mon- 
tagnards  are  against  the  lowlanders;  and  so 
forth. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  Thai  people 
are  Buddhists.  The  country  has  a  good  go- 
ing government  administration,  which  has 
been  modernizing  the  country  einoe  the  end 
of  the  19th  century.  The  figure  of  the  King, 
who  Incidentally  was  bom  In  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  while  his  father  was  studying 
medicine  in  Cambridge,  is  very  popular. 

It's  not  overpopulated,  it  doesn't  have  a 
land  tenuire  problem  In  which  the  peasanta 
dont  own  their  own  lands  and  are  exploited 
by  wealthy  landowners. 

Despite  the  reasonable  apprehensions  of 
many  in  the  United  States  that  ThaUand 
could  Indeed  become  another  Vietnam,  there 
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are  ample  signs  that  the  Thai  people  them- 
selves are  more  determined  that  this  will  not 
happen  In  their  country.  There  seems  to  be 
a  greater  awareness  ot  the  inherent  falseness 
and  evils  of  communism.  The  Thai  seem 
clearly  more  determined  to  learn  the  tools 
and  techniques  of  resistance  than  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  several  years  ago. 

The  government  has  responded  to  the 
threat  by  Increasing  the  secxirlty  forces  In  the 
Northeast  area  and  by  accelerating  a  rural 
economic  development  program.  Mobile 
medical  teams  from  Bangkok  hospitals  are 
now  functioning  in  the  area,  many  of  them 
helicopter-supported  so  that  even  some  of 
the  most  remote  Isolated  villages  can  now 
receive  medical  attention. 

The  United  States,  as  has  now  been  offi- 
cially confirmed,  is  heavily  committed  to  as- 
sisting the  Thai  people  in  the  fight  providing 
weapons,  specialized  training,  and  by  de- 
veloping vitally  important  military  bases  and 
Installations. 

While  vlslUng  the  city  of  Udom  in  the 
northeastern  region,  we  were  able  to  observe 
a  "dress  rehearsal"  operaUon  as  a  highlight 
Of  the  counter-insurgency  training  program 
conducted  there  with  U.S.  help  for  delegates 
from  the  various  villages. 

A  mock  battle  was  staged  in  which  com- 
munist infiltrators  attempted  to  take  over  a 
village.  The  villagers  opposed  them  with 
^wth  sides  firing  blank  ammunition.  Special 
colored  cloth  panels  were  spread  on  rooftops 
as  a  signal  to  patrolUng  helicopters  overhead. 
Spotting  the  panels,  the  heUcopter  patrol 
radioed  to  a  police  concentration  center 
where  armed  police  were  immediately  dis- 
patched to  the  villages. 

The  poUce  sec\irity  patrol,  together  with 
the  viUagers,  combined  to  drive  the  "com- 
munists" out.  It  was  evident  that  a  compre- 
hensive training  program  had  been  set  up 
for  these  vUlagers. 

In  all.  It  comprises  about  a  four-week 
course  beginning  with  an  Intensive  Indoctri- 
nation program — educating  them  about  the 
history  of  Thailand,  about  the  monarchy,  and 
about  their  government's  concern  for  them. 
They  are  told  about  the  various  new  de- 
velopment programs  and  about  the  medical 
and  health  programs  being  brought  out  to 
the  various  vlUageB.  ...       ,^ 

This  Is  followed  by  weapons  training  m 
shotgiins.  in  M-ls,  and  in  carbines  which 
we  saw  used  in  the  firing  demonstration. 
Then,  they  go  back  in  to  spend  about  a  week 
in  their  villages  learning  how  to  do  patrols, 
how  to  set  out  alarms  so  that  when  people 
come  down  the  trails  of  the  villages  theyll 
get  some  advance  warning.  Then,  they  also 
learn  about  the  panel  method  of  communi- 
catlon;  a  certain  amount  of  first  aid;  and  so 
forth. 

Then  they  go  back  under  the  village  chiefs 
and  organize  themselves  and  the  other  vil- 
lagers BO  they  can  be  in  a  poeitlon  to  defend 
themselves  in  case  communist  terrorisits 
bands  come  in,  as  they  frequently  do,  to  try 
to  round  the  villagers  up  at  gunpoint  and 
harangue  them  with  communist  propaganda 
attacking  the  Royal  Thai  Oovemment  and 
attacking  the  United  States  who  are  sup- 
posedly enslaving  Thailand. 

These  people  are  being  given  the  means 
through  some  of  our  AID  programs  and 
through  the  work  of  the  Thai  government  to 
help  them  really  defend  themselves. 

Inevitably,  we  had  to  draw  comparisons 
between  what  we  were  seeing  in  Thailand 
and  what  we  had  seen  in  Vietnam.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  even  after  we  have 
helped  the  South  Vietnamese  win  the  mili- 
tary war  against  Hanoi  troops  and  against 
the  Viet  Cong,  that  the  ultimate  victory  over 
conunimism  could  still  elude  ua. 

The  battleground  lies  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  themselves  and  it  is 
there  that  this  final  victory  will  have  to  be 
won.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  U.S.  poUcy 
in  Vietnam  has  been  geared  to  include  the 
massive  civic  education  programs  to  teach 


the  natives  about  democracy,  freedom,  and 
their  democratic  form  of  government  so  that 
they  will  embrace  these  ideas  and  reject  the 
terrorism  and  enslavement  of  the  commu- 
nists. 

The  fear  throughout  Southeast  Asia  is  that 
a  similar  situation  may  exist  in  other  coun- 
tries. Native  populations  tend  to  be  illiter- 
ate and  Isolated  from  any  sense  of  national 
imity  or  purpose.  It  l^s  been  necessary  to 
educate  and  try  to  enlighten  populations 
about  these  ideas  in  order  to  equip  them  for 
the  fight  against  communism. 

With  the  active  support  and  backing  of 
the  United  States  Overseas  Mission  under 
auspices  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Agency  for  Internatloaal  Development,  the 
Thai  government  is  Uklng  steps  to  remedy 
these  problems. 

The  accelerated  rural  development  pro- 
gram is  one  aspect  of  this,  as  well  as  the 
mobile  medical  and  health  teams.  There  is 
an  extensive  road-bulldlng  program  under- 
way. They've  got  agricultural  extension 
workers  setting  up  the  equivalent  of  our  4-H 
clubs,  teaching  them  new  farming  methods. 
Introducing  fertilizers  and  pesticides.  They 
are  setting  up  new  schools. 

It's  designed  to  go  all  across  the  board  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  villagers  and  try- 
ing to  bring  them  modem  technology  Just 
as  quickly  as  possible.  In  addition  to  this 
there  Is  a  good  Information  program  as  part 
of  the  psychological  operation  to  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 

In  the  opinion  of  out  experts  on  the  scene, 
a  comprehensive  Infonnatlon  program  is  a 
vitally  Important  part  of  the  plan  because  It 
has  a  sort  of  "multlpUer"  effect.  Since  all 
of  the  villages  cannot  be  reached  at  once, 
sometimes  not  even  la  the  same  year.  It  Is 
important  to  remind  them  that,  sooner  or 
later,  they  will  receive  the  same  care  and  at- 
tention that  others  are  getting.  It  Is  claimed 
that  such  programs  do  tend  to  Insulate  the 
villages  against  the  appeal  of  the  commxinlst 
propaganda. 

There  are  secondary  benefits,  of  course, 
from  these  efforts— especially  the  economic 
development  programs— that  apply  not  only 
in  Thailand  but  throughout  the  area.  Com- 
munication  barriers  have  been  lowered  be- 
tween the  various  countries  and  a  tremen- 
dous growth  of  regionalism  has  developed. 

Under  the  old  colonial  regimes,  such  sepa- 
rate states  as  Laos  and  Vietnam  used  to  have 
to  communicate  with  each  other  through 
Paris  Indonesia  went  through  The  Hague. 
Burma  and  Malaya  used  to  contact  each 
other  through  London.  These  restrictions 
have  vBinlshed  and,  despite  the  conflicting 
aligmnents  and  primitive  means  of  com- 
munlcaUon.  a  great  deal  of  contact  has  de- 
veloped between  the  various  countries. 

Bight  along  the  Makong  River,  they  have 
a  project  comparable  In  scope  to  the  TVA, 
building  large  dams  to  produce  fertilizer 
and  electric  power,  better  fishing  and  flood 
control.  They  Just  had  the  worst  flood  in 
60  years  on  the  Mekong  Just  a  couple  of 
months  back,  and  tBls  project  Is  going  to 
have  about  five  different  nations  all  along 
the  river  working  together. 

Even  nations  that  have  as  strained  rela- 
Uons  as  Thailand  aad  Cambodia  stlU  meet 
imder  U.N.  avisplces  in  the  Mekong  Com- 
mittee. There  has  been  a  meeting  of  South- 
east Asia  ministers  aS  education  setting  up 
technical  schools  and  agricultural  centers. 
They're  even  talking  In  terms  of  a  South- 
east Asian  common  market  now. 

It  is  also  startling  to  see  the  Impact  of  our 
buildup  In  Thailand  on  the  local  economy. 
The  city  of  Udorn  has  been  likened  to  a 
U.S.  boomtown  of  the  late  19th  century. 
Some  have  even  nicknamed  It  "Dodge  City". 
Shops  and  stores,  restaurants,  theatres,  and 
all  the  other  trappings  of  a  new  city  have 
sprung  up  in  this  remote  village  In  the  middle 
of  the  Jungle.  A  booming  new  community 
has  emerged  from  th»  thatched  huts  and  un- 
paved  trails  of  Udorn. 


Money  has  been  pumped  Into  the  locil 
economies.  Jobs  have  been  created  for  vil- 
lagers and  natives.  In  a  large  sense,  the 
U.S.  mission  has  really  opened  up  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  country,  given  Impe- 
tus  and  solidarity  to  the  efforts  of  the  Thai 
government. 

It  appears  to  have  a  galvanizing  effect  on 
the  other  nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  as  well; 
Just  as  our  determination  to  stick  It  out  in 
Vietnam  has  helped  firm  the  stand  against 
communism  In  other  areas.  We  were  told, 
for  example,  that  the  U.S.  effort  In  Vietnam 
had  an  admittedly  decisive  Influence  on  the 
Indonesian  army  officials  In  overthrowing 
the  attempted  communist  coup  In  Indo- 
nesia during  October  1965. 

Previously,  many  of  these  countries  were 
afraid  to  work  together.  It  was  fear  ol 
China,  fear  of  what  might  happen.  Cambo- 
dia tried  to  make  its  peace  with  China, 
thinking  they  were  going  to  win.  But  there 
Is  a  completely  different  psychology  now  and 
these  people  have  gotten  enough  confidence 
to  start  working  together.  And  basically  it's 
been  behind  the  shield  of  our  power  as  we 
fulflU  our  commitments  in  South  Vietnam. 
Of  our  entire  tour  through  Southeast 
Asia,  Thailand  was  perhaps  the  most  en- 
lightening. Here  is  a  country  unique  among 
her  sister  nations.  Although  it  has  been 
placed  on  the  Peking  "agenda"  for  commu- 
nist takeover.  It  seems  less  likely  to  succeed 
here  than  anywhere  else  In  Asia. 

Thailand  Is  better  equipped  to  deal  with 
the  menace  of  communism  from  both  a  psy- 
chological and  social  point  of  view.  They 
seem  more  determined  to  resist  than  the 
South  Vietnamese  did  when  they,  too,  were 
subject  to  the  "Phase  I"  and  "Phase  n"  el- 
forts  of  the  conununlsts. 

It  seems  most  promising  that,  with  a  sulB- 
clent  and  well-planned  effort  now.  the 
United  States  and  the  royal  Thai  govern- 
ment can  indeed  prevent  another  Vietnam 
in  Thailand. 

The  Thai  people  themselves  are  more 
united  than  the  Vietnamese  people.  They 
have  lived  under  a  strong,  central  govern- 
ment. Independent  of  foreign  rule,  for  many 
generations.  They  have  a  sense  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism  that  was  largely  unknown  In 
Vietnam  Just  a  few  years  ago. 

By  taking  advantage  of  these  assets  from 
the  outset  and  by  building  on  the  foundation 
that  already  exists,  there  Is  every  reason  to 
feel  confident  that  Thailand  will  not  become 
another  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  commitment  In 
Thailand  seems  weU  Justified  under  these 
circumstances. 


INDONESIA 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reported 
here  on  Vietnam  and  Thailand  and  read 
excerpts  from  recent  reports  which  I 
have  released  concerning  the  southeast 
Asia  tour  taken  late  last  year  by  myseli 
and  my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Edwam 
P.  BoLAND,  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts. 

Those  reports  dealt,  respectively,  wltn 
the  situation  as  we  judged  it  in  November 
In  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand. 

The  third  and  last  of  my  special  re- 
ports deals  with  still  another,  and  w 
some  ways  even  more  significant  country. 
Indonesia,  Indonesia,  more  than  any  oi 
the  others,  reflects  the  dramatic  changes 
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that  have  occurred  among  the  peoples  of 
southeast  Asia,  the  shifting  allegiances 
and  the  emergence  of  a  strong  national- 
Ism  after  centuries  of  colonial  control. 

Indonesia  presently  hovers  balanced 
on  a  kind  of  invisible  political  line. 
There  are  great  tensions  and  anxieties 
among  her  people  in  the  wake  of  the 
abortive  Communist  coup  of  1965  and 
under  the  quasi-military  rule  of  the  pres- 
ent Suharto  government. 

It  is  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion must  be  devoted  to  the  development 
of  U.S.  policy  toward  Indonesia  In  the 
months  ahead.  In  the  interest  of  the 
debates  over  that  policy  which  will  un- 
doubtedly arise  in  the  future,  my  col- 
league and  I  Included  Indonesia  on  our 
inspection  tour. 

Under  unanimous  consent  procedures, 
I  now  place  in  the  Record  a  portion  of 
my  report  on  Indonesia  today,  and  re- 
spectfully call  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
^tinguished  colleagues. 

Therepwrt  follows: 

Indonesia 

Political,  military,  and  economic  events  in 
recent  months  In  the  sprawling  republic  of 
Indonesia  have  deservedly  drawn  worldwide 
attention.  Virtually  unaided,  nationalist 
forces  In  1965  overthrew  an  attempted  com- 
munist takeover  of  the  country's  govern- 
ment. In  the  wake  of  the  coup  attempt.  In- 
donesia's despotic  President  Sukarno  was  re- 
tained, but  was  stripped  of  much  of  his 
power.  Economic  reforms  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  ruling  military  presidium  but 
the  resulting  period  of  uncertainty  has  trig- 
gered a  critical  Infiatlonary  spiral  in  the  do- 
mestic economy. 

The  economy  of  Indonesia  Is  presently  un- 
dergoing perhaps  Its  most  severe  test.  Its 
political  climate  Is  stormy  to  say  the  least. 
Por  all  Intents  and  purposes,  the  country  is 
ruled  by  a  military  Junta  headed  by  General 
Suharto.  President  Sukarno,  because  of  his 
«tUl  considerable  popularity  outside  the  cap- 
ital city  of  Jakarta,  has  remained  as  titular 
head  of  state  and  continues  to  maneuver  and 
plot  in  an  effort  to  regain  his  former  power. 

An  enlarged  parliament  still  made  up 
principally  of  Sukarno-appointed  deputies 
rather  than  elected  ministers  sits  In  deliber- 
ation over  the  fate  of  the  country,  looking 
to  1968  when  a  general  election  has  been 
promised. 

Despite  the  bloody  purge  of  known  com- 
munist elements  in  the  wake  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful coup  attempt  in  1965.  the  commu- 
nist PKI  continue  to  infiltrate  and  agitate, 
continue  to  spread  lethal  propaganda  about 
U.S.  and  Western  intentions  in  Southeast 
Aala. 

A  great  deal  of  unrest  exists  among  the 
youth  of  Indonesia  and  the  extremely  ar- 
ticulate and  politically  active  student  popu- 
lation. They  are  certainly  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  and  Indeed  may  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  struggling  fac- 
tions of  Sukarno  and  Suharto. 

Because  these  events  are  vitally  significant 
with  respect  to  the  current  situation 
Hiroughout  Southeast  Asia  and  therefore  the 
entire  world.  I  resolved  to  see  for  myself  the 
conditions  In  Indonesia  today.  It  has  been 
clear  to  a  great  many  observers  that  Indo- 
nesia must  be  weighed  In  any  analysis  of 
current  events  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  Is  a 
vast,  populovis  nation  with  great  potential 
nches  locked  In  Its  mountains  and  rain  for- 
ests. U.S.  policy  must  continue  to  Include 
Indonesia  and.  In  the  Interests  of  the  debate 
over  that  policy.  I  wanted  to  Include  Indo- 
nesia on  my  recent  tour  through  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  following  report  deals  specifically  with 
what  I  saw  and  learned  about  Indonesia 
today  and  the  impressions  I  gained  which  I 
»m  confident  will  be  invaluable  in  the  com- 


ing session  of  Congress;  a  session  in  which 
Southeast  Asia  will  become  perhaps  the  most 
critical  Issue  we  have  faced  In  two  decades. 

•  *  •  •  « 

BACKGROUND 

Indonesia  Is  a  unique,  sprawling  island 
republic  in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  Chief 
among  its  landfalls  is  the  island  of  Java 
where  the  capital  city  of  Jakarta  is  located. 
Much  of  Indonesia  was  under  colonial  con- 
trol of  the  Dutch  government  up  until  World 
War  n.  and  the  Influence  of  the  Dutch  can 
still  be  seen  In  dress,  architecture,  and  in 
the  accents  of  the  language. 

It  is  a  populous  nation.  Its  105  millions 
ranking  fifth  in  the  world  behind  the  fourth- 
ranked  United  States.  In  population  and 
area  it  Is  almost  equal  to  the  rest  of  South- 
east Asia  combined.  It  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  potentially  richest  countries  In  the 
world  with  vast  natural  resources  of  rubber, 
tin,  and  other  commodities.  It  was  the  lure 
of  these  riches  that  brought  the  Japanese  In 
World  War  II  and  triggered  the  nearly  suc- 
cessful Peking-backed  communist  coup  in 
September-October.  1965. 

The  present  plight  of  Indonesia  can  prob- 
ably be  laid  almost  entirely  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  arrogant,  despotic,  and  seemingly  de- 
luded Sukarno.  Although  he  has  lost  power, 
his  country  will  continue  to  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  his  regime  perhaps  for  many 
years  to  come.  Moreover,  he  remains  a 
serious  threat  to  return  to  power.  His  pop- 
ularity Is  largely  undlmmed  in  the  rural,  iso- 
lated interior  of  the  country.  Although  he 
ruled  with  an  autocratic  high-handedness, 
there  W£is  little  apparent  resentment  from 
the  native  population  who  had  been  bred  to 
generations  of  feudal  servitude  under  the 
Dutch. 

Instead  of  applying  his  country's  wealth 
and  potential  to  a  meaningful  program  of 
economic  expansion.  Sukarno  chose  instead 
to  strut  the  world  stage  with  an  outward 
show  of  opulence  and  military  power.  He 
lived  in  splendor  and  excess,  committing  his 
nation's  resources  to  showy  but  useless  proj- 
ects such  as  fancy  hotels  and  exotic  govern- 
ment buildings.  He  resigned  from  the  United 
Nations,  encouraged  an  explosive  confronta- 
tion with  Malaysia,  and  tried  to  become  the 
focal  point  of  an  Asiatic  counterpart  to  the 
U.  N.  which  would  have  included  Communist 
China,  Cambodia,  and  a  number  of  non- 
aligned  countries.  Although  he  professed  to 
maintain  a  neutralist  policy  in  world  af- 
fairs, thumbing  his  nose  at  offers  of  U.  S. 
aid  and  assistance,  he  leaned  increasingly 
toward  the  Peking  communist  orbit. 

As  one  student  leader  told  us:  "Sukarno 
is  Just  a  new  feudalist.  (He  lives)  the  way 
the  old  Princes  lived.  It  is  Just  the  (exten- 
sion) of  the  old  kingdoms  of  Java  on  a 
national  scale  with  modern  symbols." 

In  September  of  1965,  Sukarno's  Indonesia 
seemed  a  ripe  plvun  for  the  Reds  to  pluCk, 
Fortunately,  they  overlooked  the  nationalist 
determination  of  the  army. 

The  attempted  coup  began  on  the  night 
of  September  30,  1965,  with  the  kidnapping 
and  subsequent  murder  of  a  number  of  army 
generals  known  for  their  strong  anti-com- 
munist views.  Sukarno  himself,  uncertain  of 
the  outcome  and  of  his  fate  at  the  hands 
of  the  eventual  victors,  escaped  in  his  night- 
shirt and  holed  up  with  one  of  his  own 
generals. 

General  Suharto  rallied  the  army  togeth- 
er and  overthrew  the  communist  PBCI.  In 
the  confusion  and  chaos  that  followed,  Su- 
harto established  a  military  presidium  to 
rule  over  the  nation's  economy  and  security 
forces.  Sukarno,  still  a  hero  to  the  natives 
in  the  hill  country,  was  aUowed  to  remain 
as  president  but  with  only  ceremonial  du- 
ties. He  held  no  meaningful  control  over 
the  policies  of  his  government. 

At  that  point,  a  dramatic  change  occurred 
in  the  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  the 
Indonesian  govenunent.  Sukarno's  pro- 
gram   of    state    and    pubUc    buildings    was 


abandoned.  The  confrontation  with  Ma- 
laysia was  ended  with  a  noticeable  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
Sukarno's  dream  of  an  Asiatic  VJH.  was 
dashed  and  Indonesia  eventually  rejoined 
the  worldwide  United  Nations. 

The  new  leaders  of  the  government.  Gen- 
eral Suharto  and  his  presidium,  are  general- 
ly regarded  as  moderate  and  pragmatic. 
They  have  swung  the  focus  of  Indonesia's 
economic  resources  away  from  showy  but 
wasteful  extravagance,  and  the  focus  of  her 
foreign  policy  away  from  false  bravado  to 
one  of  practical,  realistic  accommodation. 
*  •  •  •  • 

INDONESIA    TODAY 

The  transition  from  the  status-seeking 
Of  Sukarno  to  the  pragmatism  of  Suharto 
has  neither  been  complete  nor  tranquil. 
The  economy  remains  a  shambles  after 
years  of  mismanagement  by  Sukarno.  It 
will  take  time  to  rechannel  resources  and 
redirect  the  energies  of  the  Indonesian  peo- 
ple. During  this  Interim  period,  much  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  exists.  Infiation  Is 
taking  a  terrific  toll  as  it  mounts  day  by 
day,  driving  the  price  of  bare  necessities  to 
almost  Impossible  levels. 

Although  the  people  have  been  warned  that 
they  win  have  to  endure  a  period  of  upheaval, 
many  observers  and  Indonesian  leaders  them- 
selves are  apprehensive  that  healthy  results 
may  not  come  soon  enough.  If  the  period 
of  Infiation  and  uncertainty  continues  too 
long,  there  could  well  be  another  political 
upheaval. 

The  political  situation,  meanwhile,  remains 
far  from  stable.  The  shadow  of  Sukarno 
looms  ominously  on  the  horizon.  He  Is  con- 
sidered too  popular  In  many  areas  of  the 
country  to  be  deposed  completely.  He  re- 
mains largely  a  figurehead,  but  with  enough 
access  to  communications  media  and  the 
political  machinery  of  his  government  to 
continue  to  maneuver  and  plot  to  regain 
complete  power. 

Evidence  of  the  persistent  fear  of  Sukarno 
can  be  found  In  the  continued  harsh  treat- 
ment and  execution  of  leftist  sympathizers 
and  suspect  miUtary  ofBclals.  An  example 
was  the  recent  conviction  and  death  sen- 
tencing of  Air  Force  General  Omar  Danl,  a 
Sukarno  aide  accused  of  complicity  In  the 
coup.  The  military  presidium  under  Stiharto 
has  retained  the  fx>wers  of  government  but 
is  seriously  lacking  in  management  ability. 
While  the  phony  splendor  of  Sukarno  has 
been  abandoned,  redirection  of  h\unan  re- 
sources has  been  torturously  slow,  resiiltlng 
In  under-utlllzatlon.  Idleness,  and  poverty. 

A  visit  to  Jakarta  today  is,  in  many  ways, 
deceiving.  Instead  of  the  hustle  and  bustle 
one  might  expect  from  an  aggressive  new 
government,  there  are  signs  of  Idleness  and 
Inactivity.  Many  of  Sukarno's  lavish  proj- 
ects stand  empty  and  half -finished.  Six 
years  ago,  when  I  first  visited  the  country. 
Sukarno  was  at  the  height  of  prestige  and 
power.  Many  of  the  buildings  and  monu- 
ments were  Just  getting  started. 

They  remain  today  in  various  stages  of  con- 
struction, empty  and  free  of  the  clamor  of 
workmen  and  machinery.  Work  has  been  re- 
sumed on  some  of  them,  primarily  those  to 
be  used  as  new  government  buildings.  But 
others  will  remain  half -built  shells  until  the 
economy  can  accommodate  them  as  well  as 
the  hunger  of  its  people. 

Indonesia,  while  apparently  free  of  the 
military  pressures  arising  from  the  unwise 
confrontation  with  Malaysia,  is  overburdened 
with  a  huge  foreign  debt,  exhaustion  of 
foreign  exchange  reserves,  and  declining  ex- 
port trade. 

Antl-communlst  sentiment  In  the  wake  of 
the  1965  coup  attempt  has  undermined  the 
nation's  major  entrepreneurial  class,  made 
up  mostly  of  Chinese,  resulting  in  a  serious 
lag  In  business  and  private  enterprise. 

Many  In  Indonesia.  Including  student 
leaders,  are  fearful  that  the  Suharto  regime 
will  be  unable  to  fulfill  its  goals  soon  enough. 
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or  tbat  tbe  nation  will  not  bave  attained 
sufficient  stability  by  1968  to  justify  a  demo- 
cratic election. 

This  apprehension  Is  warranted  on  several 
counts.  Should  the  people  lose  confidence  In 
Suharto  and  his  presidium,  the  way  would 
be  clear  for  Sukarno  to  slip  back  Into  power 
and,  on  the  strength  of  the  reaction  against 
Suharto's  failures,  restore  bis  corrupt  and 
deluded  policies. 

The  Suharto  regime  can  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  counter  any  such  trend  with  what- 
ever weapons  It  could  muster.  With  the 
army  at  least  under  Suharto's  thumb.  It  Is 
clear  that  a  de  facto  military  dictatorship 
could  easily  become  the  enduring  form  of 
government  in  Indonesia.  There  are  many 
in  the  country  who  fear  this  as  much  or  more 
than  they  fear  a  return  of  Sukarno. 

The  influence  of  the  students,  especially 
those  united  in  the  Indonesian  Nationalist 
Student  Front  known  as  KAMI,  cannot  be 
under-estimated.  They  are  active,  coura- 
geoiis,  and  articulate.  As  the  most  promising 
segment  of  the  population  from  the  stand- 
point of  enlightenment,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered In  planning  for  the  future. 

Up  until  recently,  the  role  of  the  students 
was  largely  one  of  public  demonstration; 
of  picketing  and  parading  in  the  streets,  and 
other  overt  gestures.  Suharto  has  imposed 
a  ban  on  open  demonstrations  of  this  sort; 
perhaps  furnishing  another  symptom  of  the 
military  dictatorship.  Instead,  he  has 
granted  representation  in  the  Indonesian 
parliament  to  the  students  and  to  KAMI. 
Thus,  they  are  to  have  at  least  an  oral  means 
to  express  their  Interests  and  feelings.  Here 
again,  however,  results  must  be  evident 
within  a  reasonable  time  or  the  impatient 
students  can  be  expected  to  rebel. 

•  •  *  •  • 
The  parliament,  under  prodding  from  Su- 
harto and  more  progressive  elements,  has 
instituted  a  number  of  new  programs  and 
taken  steps  to  stabilize  the  economy.  In 
addition  to  suspension  of  Sukarno's  many 
uneconomic  prestige  projects,  the  Indonesians 
have  initiated  new  exchange  rate  regulations 
to  spur  export  trade;  a  bank  reform  bill  to 
restore  soundness  to  the  Central  Bank;  a  new 
tax  collection  program;  stringent  monetary 
controls  (which  are  undergoing  severe  strain 
In  the  present  inflationary  period);  and  a 
sharp  cut  back  on  government  subsidies. 

A  new  private  investment  law  has  been 
initiated  and.  with  U.S.  participation,  a  new 
Investment  guarantee  program  may  soon  be 
Inaugurated.  A  major  effort  is  also  under- 
way to  remedy  a  severe  food  shortage. 

While  all  these  are  promising  signs,  it 
seems  unlikely  they  can  bring  about  the 
necessary  Improvements  within  a  politically 
acceptable  timetable — speclflcally,  by  the 
1968  elections.    Outside  help  is  essential. 

•  •  •  •  • 

TSE   U.S.   AID   COMMrrMENT 

U.S.  aid  to  Indonesia  Is  but  one  phase  of 
a  multilateral  program.  In  the  short  range, 
the  U.S.  has  Joined  with  other  European  and 
Asian  nations  In  providing  interim  assistance 
during  the  most  critical  phase  of  Indonesia's 
political  upheaval.  (No  longer  do  we  bear 
cries  from  Sukarno:  "To  hell  with  yoiu:  aid!") 

Our  aid  program  to  Indonesia  is,  of  course, 
founded  on  the  requisite  determination  by 
President  Johnson  on  September  1.  1966 
that  such  aid  was  essential  to  the  national 
interest.  An  ongoing  program  for  Indonesia 
has  subsequently  been  established. 

Rice  and  cotton  under  Public  Law  480 
(Food  for  Peace)  have  been  committed  in 
the  amount  of  $45.9  million,  repayable  in 
dollars.  Under  another  provision  of  PL  480, 
some  $8.2  million  of  emergency  food  sup- 
plies have  been  committed.  An  AID  (Agency 
for  International  Development)  loan  of  $10 
million  has  been  negotiated  for  spare  parts 
and  Indiistrial  raw  materials  to  help  elimi- 
nate bottlenecks  In  transportation,  com- 
munication, power,  industry,  and  agricul- 
ture.    An   additional  loan  of  $1.2  million 


has  been  made  available  for  military  and 
civilian  civic  action  personnel  training,  edu- 
cational materials,  and  other  aspects  of  the 
civic  action  program  which  is  geared  spe^ 
clflcally  to  educate  and  train  desperately! 
needed  Indonesians  for  government  admin- 
istration and  educational  institutions. 

Long  run  programs  include  U.S.  partici- 
pation   with    the    International    Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  and  the  International  Bank  for| 
Reconstruction    and    Development    (IBRD) 
and  other  participating  countries  in  a  multi- 
lateral   debt     rescheduling     and     monetaryl 
stabilization  and  development  program  for 
Indonesia.      Much    work    has    already    been 
done  with  IMF  toward  stabilization  and  an| 
IBRD  team  has   visited  Indonesia   with   the] 
aim  of  identifying  Indonesian   priority   Im 
port  requirements.    The  U.S.,  along  with  oth 
er  creditor  nations,  have  held  extensive  talks] 
to  reach  agreement  on  debt  rescheduling. 
•  •  •  •  * 

THE    OUTLOOK 

The  Indonesian  people  are,  for  the  most 
part,  fiercely  nationalistic.  They  are  de- 
termined to  rebuild  from  within,  to  restore, 
their  nation  with  their  own  resources.  The 
more  knowledgeable,  inoludlng  the  student, 
leadership,  privately  acknowledge  that 
alone,  they  cannot  hop*  to  accomplish  all: 
that  is  necessary  within  a  reasonable  time] 
and  thus  be  able  to  ward  off  a  return  of; 
Sukarno,  a  successful  communist  coup  or,  as; 
a  third  possibility,  the  permanent  establish-| 
ment  of  a  dictatorial  military  regime. 

They  express  the  hope  that  the  United 
States  will  not  l>e  lulled  by  the  first  outward 
signs  of  stability  and  progress — signs  that 
so  far  are  favorable  and  encouraging  only  In 
comparison    to   the   despotism   of   Sukarno. 

As  the  U.S.  mission  hae  stated  unofficially 
in  order  to  be  most  effective,  our  presence  in 
Indonesia  must  remain  unobtrusive.  We 
must  give  up  the  publicity  and  propaganda 
benefits  for  a  quieter  but  more  effective  gain 
on  behalf  of  the  Indonesian  economy. 

U.S.  policy  must  be  carefully  administered 
to  neither  overstlmulate  expectations  among 
the  Indonesians,  nor  to  lag  too  far  behind. 
We  must  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
military  and  the  fact  that  Suharto's  army 
Is  the  only  real  bulwark  tgainst  communism. 
Tet  we  must  avoid  policies  that  would  pro- 
long the  military  presidium  in  control  of  the 
country. 

This  apparently  is  Suharto's  goal  as  well. 
He  has  encouraged  the  civic  action  program, 
personally  created  the  additional  deputy 
seats  in  parliament  for  the  students,  and  has 
pledged  the  1968  election. 

It  is  clearly  essential  in  Indonesia,  as  it 
is  In  Vietnam  and  in  Thailand,  that  the 
U.S.  continue  to  honor  its  commitments  in 
Southeast  Asia.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  an  abandonment  at  this  time  or  In  the 
foreseeable  future  will  dvaln  away  all  vitality 
and  support  of  existing  neutralist  and  pro- 
Western  governments  and  merely  pave  the 
way  for  Peking-oriented  conununlsts  to  as- 
sume control. 

The  impact  Sukarno's  government  had  on 
world  affairs  and  particularly  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy  prior  to  October,  1965,  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  that  he  must  not  be  allowed  to 
regain  control.  Indonesia,  by  rejecting  both 
communism  and  Sukarno,  has  demonstrated 
its  determination  to  become  an  Independent, 
respectable  member  of  the  community  of 
free  nations.  As  the  unchallenged  leader  of 
that  community,  the  United  States  cannot 
risk   an   abandonment   in   Indonesia. 


OUR  OBLIGATION  TO  ASTRONAUTS 
GRISSOM,  WHITE,  AND  CHAFFEE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


^  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  sad- 
less  fell  upon  the  land  in  the  wake  of 
Ithe  tragedy  last  week  that  took  the  lives 
jof  three  of  our  astronauts,  Col.  Virgil 
Grissom,  Lt.  Col.  Edward  H.  White 
l2d,  and  Lt.  Comdr.  Roger  B.  Chaffee. 

Our  Nation  owes  these  men  a  great 
|debt,  an  obligation  that  will  be  honored 
LOt  only  by  us  today  but  by  Americans 
|of  tomorrow. 

The  loss  is  all  the  more  grievous  when 
Iwe  recognize  that  here  were  three  truly 
remarkable  men,  being  possessed  of  rare 
combinations  of  mental  and  physical  ex- 
cellence required  for  a  precise  technical 
task — nuggets  screened  from  the  sands 
of  men. 

They  were  men  of  vision,  looking  be- 
lyond  the  horizon  of  earth  into  the  outer 
reaches  of  space.  While  they  had  their 
eyes  turned  to  the  sky,  they  had— in 
their  love  and  loyalty  for  family  and 
their  dealings  with  friends  and  associ- 
ates— their  feet  solidly  fixed  to  the 
[ground. 

That  they  were  aware  of  the  great 
[dangers  confronting  them  in  their  task 
■was  obvious,  for  these  men  had  a  total 
[grasp  of  their  mission. 

On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  one  of 
the  late  astronauts,  when  confronted 
|with  the  possibility  of  death  in  the  space 
undertaking,  answered: 

If  it  happens,  we  wouldn't  want  it  to  hold 
up  the  space  program.  We  have  to  keep 
progressing. 

It  is  truly  a  tragedy  to  lose  men  of  this 
magnitude — it  is  a  blessing,  however, 
that  in  their  day  they  did  give  tone  and 
character  to  the  future  of  America. 

Our  hearts  go  out  in  sympathy  to  their 
families. 

PINO  INTRODUCES  LEGISLATIVE 
PACKAGE  TO  CURB  PARTICIPA- 
TION SALES 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pino]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I 
was  proud  to  help  lead  the  fight  against 
the  administration's  Participation  Sales 
Act.  Today  I  am  introducing  four  differ- 
ent bills  to  curb  the  FNMA  participation 
sales  mechanism,  by  which  L.  B.  J.  hocks 
Federal  loans  to  raise  cash  for  budget 
juggling. 

My  four  bills  are:  First,  to  restrict 
FNMA  participation  sales  to  sales  of  par- 
ticipations in  pools  of  only  FHA-insured 
and  VA-insured  loans  as  was  the  case 
prior  to  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of 
1966;  second,  to  limit  participation  sales 
interest  rates  to  '/^  percent  above  the  iV* 
percent  long-term  debt  interest  rate 
which  applies  to  Treasury  borrowing: 
third,  to  prohibit  FNMA  from  directly 
or  indirectly  selling  participations  to 
Government  trust  funds — so  as  to  achieve 
budget  gimmickry  with  a  bookkeeping 
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entry;  and  fourth,  to  make  FNMA  par- 
ticipations "obligations  of  the  United 
States"  so  as  to  be  within  the  Fed- 
eral debt  limit,  as  befits  Government 
borrowing. 

As  I  told  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, I  am  introducing  this  legislative 
package  to  focus  attention  on  the  John- 
son administration's  participation  sales 
gimmickry. 

"I  do  not  think  the  money  market  will 
be  able  to  absorb  the  $5  billion  worth  of 
participations  the  admirustration  pro- 
poses to  sell  in  fiscal  1968  so  as  to  make 
room  in  the  budget  for  "Great  Society" 
waste.  I  think  that  the  participations 
will  bring  back  supertight  money  and 
roll  back  the  stock  market.  I  think 
L.  B.  J.'s  budget  is  going  to  redefine  the 
"Great  Society"  as  history's  first  infia- 
tionary  wartime  recession. 

I  hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  take  up  the  cudgels  to  curb  the 
FNMA  participation  sales  mechanism — 
it  is  nothing  but  a  gimmick. 

I  include  a  copy  of  my  statement  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  follows: 
Mr.  Chairman   and   Members  of  this  Dis- 
tinguished Committee: 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  proposal 
to  raise  the  national  public  debt  limit. 

I  would  like  to  urge  for  your  consideration 
two  things: 

First,  I  hope  that  this  Committee  will  ap- 
prove a  small  debt  ceiling  Increase,  and 

Second,  I  hope  you  will  turn  down  and 
disapprove  the  President's  propKjsed  tax  in- 
crease, except  for  an  excess  profits  tax  on 
war  Industries. 

If  you  grant  the  President  only  a  small 
debt  ceiling  hike  and  a  small  tax  Increase 
on  excess  profits  on  war  Industries,  you  will 
be  doing  this  country  a  great  favor.  You 
will  be  tightening  the  screws  on  the  Presi- 
dent's wild-eyed  deficit  spending.  You  will 
be  setting  the  stage  for  the  necessary  cut 
back  in  the  wasteful  non-essential  spending 
of  the  Great  Society. 

When  I  urge  this  Committee  to  approve 
only  a  small  debt  celling  hike.  I  do  so  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  debt  celling  has  been 
made  all  but  meaningless.  As  we  all  know, 
the  Participation  Sales  program  makes  the 
debt  ceiling  a  false  Indication  of  the  nation's 
longterm  debt.  Participation  Sales  are  just 
a  gimmick  to  borrow  without  admitting  It. 
But  if  Participation  Sales  have  made  the 
debt  ceiling  meaningless  in  one  way,  the 
heavy  volume  of  Participation  Sales  which 
has  been  scheduled  for  Fiscal  1968  gives  the 
debt  celling  a  new.  Indirect  effectiveness. 

As  you  gentlemen  know,  the  Impact  of  a 
half-billion  dollar  Treasury  borrowing  on  the 
money  market  Is  not  great.  The  money 
market  is  used  to  Treasury  borrowings.  Nor 
does  Treasury  borrowing  exert  much  upward 
pressure  on  the  Interest  rate  structure.  But 
Participation  Sales  are  something  else  again. 
They  are  not  a  "known  quantity"  like 
Treasury  borrowing.  And  they  carry  very 
high  and  unsettling  Interest  rates — usually 
between  one  quarter  and  three  quarters  of 
a  percentage  point  higher  than  comparable 
period  Treasury  borrowing.  High  Interest 
rates  are  the  key  reason  why  Participations 
upset  the  money  market.  Too  great  a  vol- 
ume of  Participation  Sales  keep  interest  rates 
high.  Back  In  the  fall  of  1966,  this  point 
was  made  by  former  Treasury  Undersecretary 
Roosa;  and  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 
and  Salomon  Brothers  and  Hutzler,  both  part 
of  the  FNMA  underwriting  syndicate.  Even 
the  President  admitted  it.  He  must  have 
foimd  It  hard  to  swallow  his  words,  because 
House  Republicans  had  been  saying  this  since 
last  spring. 


To  put  It  more  succinctly,  my  point  Is 
this :  I  doubt  whether  the  economy  can  stand 
$5  billion  worth  of  Participations  in  Fiscal 
1968,  as  per  the  President's  plans.  I  think 
that  $5  billion  worth  will  tighten  interest 
rate  pressures  and  contribute  to  a  recession. 
At  any  rate,  the  President  cannot  expect 
to  Increase  the  Particip.atlon  Sales  above  the 
$5  billion  figure.  Therefore,  if  this  Com- 
mittee slashes  the  debt  celling  request  in 
half,  the  President  will  not  be  able  to  cir- 
cumvent restricted  Treasury  borrowing  power 
by  going  to  FNMA.  His  budget  already  calls 
for  all  the  FNMA  gimmickry  the  money  mar- 
ket will  be  able  to  bear — and  perhaps  more. 
Therefore,  If  this  distinguished  Committee 
refuses  to  hike  the  debt  celling  to  the  extent 
the  Administration  requests  the  Adminis- 
tration— having  played  budget  gimmickry  to 
the  hilt — will  be  forced  to  cut  back  on  federal 
spending.  This  is  the  goal  for  which  you 
ought  to  aim.  You  can  put  Immense  pres- 
sure on  the  wasteful  federal  budget. 

Now  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  debt 
celling  request  is  the  only  one  which  ought 
to  be  cut.  I  believe  that  the  tax  request 
ought  to  be  cut.  And  I  myself  intend  to 
do  what  I  can  to  put  the  FNMA  gimmick 
out  of  action.  Pressure  on  all  these  fronts 
will  force  the  Administration  to  cut  back 
heavily  on  planned  federal  spending.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  what  we  have  to  do  if  we 
are  to  restore  a  semblance  of  fiscal  sanity. 

Had  the  Administration  not  been  able  to 
doctor  Its  budget  with  phony  Participation 
Sales  receipts,  the  Fiscal  1968  deficit — even 
allowing  for  the  proposed  new  taxes — would 
be  enormous.  As  it  Is,  the  Infiatlonary  effects 
of  this  budget  will  be  enormous,  and  they 
may  also  contribute  to  the  development  of 
a  recession.  Deficit  financing,  particularly 
via  Participation  Sales,  Is  both  inflationary 
in  the  sense  that  It  Increases  interest  rates 
and  Indirectly  deflationary  in  the  sense  that 
it  tightens  the  money  supply,  shrinking  loans 
and  business  expansion.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  the  effect  the  proposed  sale  of 
$5  billion  worth  of  high-yield  Participation 
Sales  win  have.  How  much  will  they  tighten 
the  money  supply  and  restrict  credit?  How 
much  of  an  Inflationary  Interest  rate  effect 
will  they  have? 

I  urge  this  Committee  to  limit  the  extent 
of  the  Treasury  part  In  deficit  financing  by 
refusing  to  make  any  great  change  In  the 
debt  celling.  If  you  reduce  the  debt  celling 
increase  which  has  been  requested,  the  Ad- 
ministration will  have  to  cut  the  budget  and 
borrow  less  money. 

If  the  budget  Is  not  cut,  we  will  have  to  re- 
define the  "Great  Society"  as  the  first  In- 
stance In  recorded  history  of  a  tight-money, 
Inflationary  recession  during  wartime.  Only 
the  black  market  in  Vietnam,  the  French 
gold  bankers  and  the  American  social  plan- 
ning establishment  will  be  happy. 

The  proposed  amount  of  non-Treasury 
and  Treasury  borrowing,  in  my  opinion, 
means  that  tight-money  will  persist  through 
Fiscal  1968.  so  long  as  we  are  heavily  com- 
mitted In  Vietnam  and  the  Administration  Is 
still  funding  all  kinds  of  wild-eyed  social 
spending  programs  here  at  home.  I  hate  to 
think  what  five  billion  worth  of  Participa- 
tion Sales  will  do  to  the  money  market  dur- 
ing a  generally  inflationary  period. 

I  suggest  that  the  size  of  the  de  facto  Fiscal 
1968  budget  deficit  means  that  inflation  is 
going  to  be  with  vis  for  the  next  year  or  two — 
and  with  us  in  spades.  The  tax  increase  If 
passed,  will  not  curb  Inflation — It  will  curb 
saving  and  investment,  and  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  a  recession. 

Some  people  are  under  the  false  impres- 
sion that  recessions  are  periods  of  non-in- 
flation. That  is  not  true.  Most  of  the  post- 
war recessions  In  this  country  came  during 
periods  of  Inflation,  even  severe  inflation.  It 
Is  very  likely  that  we  are  on  the  doorsteps  of 
another  Inflationary  recession.  For  such  an 
event  to  occur  during  wartime  would  be  an 


achievement — the  type  of  achievement  that 
characterizes   the   "Great   Society"! 

I  think  a  recession  in  this  country  is  just 
aroxmd  the  bend.  The  Johnson  Administra- 
tion proposes  to  tax  away  the  savings  and 
Investment  potential  of  this  nation,  all  of 
which  could  be  going  into  expanding  eco- 
nomic development,  to  pay  for  an  ill-con- 
ceived and  Ill-managed  war  we  cannot  seem 
to  win  and  a  social  revolution  that  is  contrary 
to  the  Interests  of  ninety  percent  of  this  na- 
tion and  ninety-nine  percent  of  its  taxpay- 
ers! I  consider  this  a  sad  situation.  We  are 
about  to  see  the  "politics  of  money"  and  the 
"economics  of  opportunism"  unite  in  a  last 
hurrah  before  the  "Great  Society"  collapses 
in  the  biggest  political  upheaval  since  the 
election  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1932: 

You  gentlemen  can  help  stem  this  tide. 
You  can  say  "no"  to  the  debt  celling  hike 
and  "no"  to  the  tax  increase.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  I  would  expect  you  to  refuse  the 
requests  altogether,  but  you  can  say  "no"  to 
half  of  what  is  sought.  The  rest  of  us  will 
try  to  do  our  part  when  the  debt  ceiling  hike, 
the  tax  increase  and  the  proposed  "Great  So- 
ciety" spending  programs  come  to  the  Floor 
of  the  House  for  a  vote. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  Gerry  Ford,  announced  two  weeks 
ago  that  he  intended  to  seek  rep>eal  of  the 
Participation  Sales  Act.  I  agree.  But  I 
think  that  there  are  a  number  of  ways  we 
can  approach  this  problem. 

This  afternoon,  I  am  Introducing  a  pack- 
age of  four  bills  In  the  House,  all  of  which 
relate  to  the  Participation  Sales  gimmick. 
One  of  the  bills  limits  Participation  Sales  to 
sales  of  participations  in  pools  of  only  VA- 
insured  and  FHA-insured  loans.  This  would 
restrict  the  pool  mechanism  to  Its  pre-1966 
scope.  I  first  Introduced  this  bill  In  Febru- 
ary of  last  year,  right  after  I  read  the  Fiscal 
1967  budget  pooling  plans.  My  second  blU 
would  limit  Participation  Sales  Interest  rates 
to  one-half  of  one  percent  more  than  the 
present  414  "r  Interest  Umit  on  Treasury 
long-term  debt.  My  third  bill  would  prohibit 
FNMA  from  selling  participations  to  the  gov- 
ernment trust  funds,  which  Is  the  newest  ele- 
ment of  gimmickry  in  this  very  gimmicky 
program.  My  fourth  bill  would  make  FNMA 
Participation  Sales  certificates  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  so  that  they  might  count 
m  the  national  debt,  as  they  should,  being 
U.S. -guaranteed  borrowings  to  pay  for  loan 
programs  which  ought  to  be  in  the  budget. 

I  expect  these  bills  to  be  sent  to  my  own 
Committee,  Banking  and  Currency,  but  I 
would  be  delighted  to  have  the  support  of 
any  members  of  this  distinguished  Commit- 
tee. 

When  one  of  my  aides  telephoned  the  office 
of  this  Committee  to  indicate  my  interest  In 
testifying,  the  Committee  staff  asked  him 
whether  or  not  I  planned  to  talk  about  a 
national  lottery.  Now  I  had  not  planned  to. 
But  I  think,  in  view  of  the  growing  Interest 
the  lottery  idea  seems  to  be  stimulating,  that 
I  will  make  a  brief  comment.  A  lottery 
would  be  better  than  a  tax  Increase.  Let  us 
siphon  money  out  of  the  numbers  racket  to 
pay  for  the  "Great  Society"  Instead  of  sad- 
dling the  taxpayer. 

Let  one  racket  pay  for  another!  New  York 
State  Is  setting  an  example  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  do  well  to  follow.  At  least, 
this  form  of  taxation — a  government-run 
lottery — would  be  a  painless  and  voltmtary 
method  of  raising  revenue. 

Before  closing,  let  me  remind  this  Com- 
mittee what  the  late  President  Roosevelt  said 
In  1932  when  campaigning  for  the  Presidency. 
He  said : 

"Any  government,  like  any  famUy,  can  for 
a  year  spend  a  Uttle  more  than  It  earns.  But 
you  and  I  know  that  continuance  of  that 
habit  means  the  poor-house." 

Again,  may  I  thank  this  Committee  for 
allowing  me  this  privilege  to  appear  here 
today. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Joined  a  number  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  In  Introducing  a  Federal  tax- 
sharing  proposal.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  revitalize  State  and  local 
government  and  to  restore  the  balance 
of  a  truly  creative  Federal  system. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
return  of  3  percent  of  Federal  personal 
Income  tax  revenue  to  the  States.  This 
would  be  raised  to  5  percent  over  a  period 
of  4  years. 

The  legislation  provides  that  10  per- 
cent of  the  returned  revenue  would  be 
allocated  to  the  17  States  with  the  lowest 
per  capita  income.  Of  the  remaining 
00  percent,  50  percent  would  be  dls< 
tributed  to  the  States  for  any  purpose 
they  desire,  5  percent  to  the  States  for 
strengthening  State  and  local  admin- 
istration, and  45  percent  to  local  subdi- 
visions of  the  States. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  10-man  Council  on  Tax  Shar- 
ing which  would:  first  determine  the 
forms  and  procedures  for  distribution 
of  the  money;  second,  withhold  money 
based  upon  failure  to  fulfill  State  and 
local  obligations;  and  third,  report  to 
Congress  its  assessment  of  the  impact  of 
the  program  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  changes.  The  President  shall 
appoint  the  10  members  of  this  Council. 
Five  of  the  ten  members  are  required  to 
be  Governors  and  no  more  than  three  of 
the  remaining  five  can  belong  to  the 
same  political  party. 

Allocations  to  the  States  will  be  based 
on  a  tax-effort  ratio  multiplied  by  the 
population  of  the  State.  The  tax-effort 
ratio  would  be  the  sum  of  all  taxes  col- 
lected within  the  State  divided  by  the 
total  personal  Income  In  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  there  exists  over 
400  Federal  aid  appropriations  for  170 
separate  aid  programs  administered  by 
a  total  of  21  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  150  Washington  bureaus,  and 
400  regional  offices,  each  with  its  own 
procedures  for  handing  out  Federal  tax 
dollars.  The  obvious  administrative 
chaos  that  Is  resulting  from  the  present 
system  could  be  largely  obviated  by  adop- 
tion of  this  tax-sharing  proposal.  Al- 
though I  am  aware  of  the  objections  that 
will  be  raised  to  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  by  the  bureaucratic  empire  builders 
and  alphabetical  agency  advocates,  I 
am  nevertheless  convinced  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  federal  system  and 
the  resultant  efficiency  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  BEGIN  NOW  TO 
EVALUATE  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.  f 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  this  90th  Congress,  Jan- 
uary 10,  I.  reintroduced  my  bill  (H.R. 
422)  to  establish  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  American  Manpower  and 
National  Security  to  study  the  Nation's 
draft  laws.  I  had  hoped  that  the  report 
of  the  President's  National  Commission 
on  Selective  Service  would  be  available 
by  this  time  and  I  had  withheld  my  re- 
marks for  this  reason.  However,  it  Is 
becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
Commission's  report,  if  available  at  all, 
will  be  so  at  a  time  sufficient  to  allow 
only  cursory  evaluation  before  Congress 
must  decide  on  whether  to  extend  the 
draft  or  accept  an  alternative  to  it  this 
June.  We  are  witnessing  again  the  phe- 
nomenon of  "inaction  by  Commission." 

In  any  event  Congress  should  begin 
now  with  its  study  because  reports  of 
executive  commissions  and  other  sources 
can  only  supplement  and  can  never  re- 
place the  congressional  hearing  process. 
Only  through  congressional  hearings  can 
all  the  arguments  and  alternatives  be 
debated  and  subjected  to  cross-examina- 
tion in  a  public  forum.  Perhaps  Con- 
gress will  ultimately  get  the  opportunity 
to  evaluate  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Commission,  as  it  should, 
along  with  recommendations  collected 
by  several  Independent  conferences  on 
the  draft  held  this  fall  and  winter,  and 
other  available  material.  But  Congress 
must  not  shunt  its  responsibility  in  this 
area  because  deliberations  of  executive 
commissions,  as  is  characteristic  of  them, 
have  been  held  behind  closed  doors  with- 
out the  public  knowing  what  arguments 
were  considered  and  what  positions  were 
advanced  and  explored.  Congress  is  the 
unique  instrument  of  our  Government 
whose  function  It  is  to  gather  and  as- 
similate publicly  the  wisdom  of  our  so- 
ciety, and  then  publicly  bring  that  wis- 
dom to  bear  on  social  problems  confront- 
ing us.  Because  of  the  great  numbers 
of  Americans  Involved,  and,  I  would 
argue,  because  the  proMem  of  manpower 
procurement  is  more  than  a  military  one 
affecting  our  value  system  and  the  whole 
imlverse  of  civilian  and  military  life,  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  less  than  a  complete, 
open,  and  thorough  congressional  study. 

Congress  must  organize  and  begin  to 
study  the  draft  now.  Because  of  the 
importance  and  the  broad  scope  of  the 
matter,  I  have  proposed  and  again  pro- 
pose that  a  study  be  done  by  a  joint 
House-Senate  committee  drawing  its 
members  from  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  other 
interested  Members,  as  well  as  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  each 
House. 

To  facilitate  discussion  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  volunteer  career  army  as  an 
alternative  to  the  present  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  continuation  of  my  dialog 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  which 
I  began  last  summer. 

coNTirrniNG  the  draft  dulog:  the  dod  re- 
port,   CRrrlCAi    SKILLS    AND    POLITTCS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  draft  has  been  with 
us  now  for  15  years,  and  we,  the  Congress 


of  the  United  States,  have  continually 
neglected  our  responsibility  to  examine 
and  improve  the  operation  of  the  draft 
and  to  consider  viable  alternatives  to 
compulsory  service.  I  have  argued  time 
and  time  again  for  a  congressional  study 
of  the  draft;  but  politics,  bureaucratic 
fear  of  change,  and  anachronistic  atti- 
tudes formed  during  World  War  II  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  progress  and  mod- 
ernization in  our  military  manpower  pro- 
curement policies. 

Yet  the  dialog  on  this  all-important 
issue  cannot  die;  we  cannot  shunt  our 
responsibilities  upon  an  Executive  com- 
mission  or  upon  some  agency  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  This  is  our  job,  and  as 
long  as  I  remain  a  Member  of  this  body, 
I  will  do  my  earnest  best  to  see  that  our 
attention  is  drawn  to  this  long-neglected 
problem.  In  order  to  further  this  crucial 
dialog,  I  have  initiated  a  series  of  cor- 
respondences with  various  agencies  of 
Government  and  private  individuals  who 
are  concerned  about  this  problem  in 
order  to  gather  information  and  opinions 
on  the  present  operation  of  the  draft. 
I  take  this  opportunity  today  to  share 
the  Information  I  have  received  so  far 
with  the  many  other  Members  of  this 
House  who  have  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  issue  of  military  manpower  pro- 
curement. 

On  June  30,  1966,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Manpower  Thomas  D. 
Morris  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  the  long-secret  DOD 
draft  study.  Secretary  Morris'  23-page 
statement,  which  was  billed  as  a  "report 
on  the  study,"  was  the  final  product  of 
a  study  ordered  by  President  Johnson  In 
1964.  but  withheld  from  the  Congress  and 
the  public  for  at  least  12  months.  Mr. 
Morris'  testimony  presented  some  vague 
conclusions  on  the  feasibility  of  a  "vol- 
imteer"  army,  but  lacked  most  of  the 
supporting  data  necessary  to  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  issues  involved.  I  re- 
marked at  that  time  that  this  "report  on 
a  report"  was  wholly  inadequate  and 
merely  beclouded  the  military  manpower 
picture.  The  administration's  subse- 
quent announcement  of  a  blue-ribbon 
commission  to  study  the  same  topic 
clearly  indicated  that  the  President  him- 
self realized  the  inadequacy  of  the  DOD 
effort. 

However,  an  accurate  evaluation  of  the 
DOD's  limited  study  requires  the  publi- 
cation of  the  supporting  data  and  rea- 
soning which  underlies  the  Department's 
conclusions.  Under  pressure  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  other 
concerned  Members,  the  DOD  did  event- 
ually release  some  of  this  supporting 
data.  It  may  be  found  in  appendix  I-A, 
pages  9999  to  10052,  of  the  published 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  No.  75. 

In  addition  to  this  material,  I  requested 
from  Secretary  Morris  on  July  15  the 
answers  to  certain  questions  which  I  had 
on  the  DOD  study.  The  Secretary  re- 
sponded shortly  thereafter  with  a  com- 
prehensive and  thorough  reply,  and  I 
wish  to  share  this  information  with  the 
House  at  this  time. 

The  questions  I  put  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Morris  on  the  DOD  study  were  the 
following : 

(1)   Wbo  were  the  members  of  the  com- 
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jalsBlon,  or  study  group,  which  prepared  the 
Department  of  Defense  study  of  the  draft? 
What  are  their  qualifications  and  areas  of 
expertise?  Was  outside  research  help  em- 
ployed In  the  study — from  other  departments 
or  agencies — from  non-governmental  sources? 

(2)  What  research  techniques  were  em- 
ployed In  gathering  this  information  men- 
tioned in  items  2,  3  and  4  on  page  3  of  your 
statement?  How  were  the  questionnaires 
administered  or  questions  asked?  (Please 
Include  sample  copies  of  the  questionnaires 
used.) 

(3)  Were  formal  or  Informal  hearings  held 
by  the  draft  study  group?  What  were  the 
dates  of  any  such  hearings  and  who  testified 
before  the  group?  Are  records  of  these  hear- 
ings available?  Were  private  witnesses  called 
or  Invited  to  testify  or  present  their  views 
ill  writing? 

(4)  Could  you  provide  supporting  data  to 
supplement  your  statement  of  the  pay  in- 
creases and  dollar  costs  necessary  to  attract 
an  all-volunteer  force?  What  pay  Increases 
would  be  necessary  to  sustain  an  all-volun- 
teer force,  i.e.,  raise  re-enlistment  rates  to 
a  level  at  which  the  nmnber  of  new  vol- 
unteers required  could  be  supplied  without 
a  draft?  Include  here  any  statistics  you  have 
on  the  eSect  of  the  pay  Increases  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  recent  years  on  re-enlistment 
rates.  How  much  Improvement  can  we  ex- 
pect in  the  rate  of  reenlistment  among  first- 
term  enlisted  men  if  pay  is  raised  to  equal 
that  of  civilian  employees  in  similar  Jobs?  Or 
bow  much  above  civilian  pay  levels  must 
military  pay  be  raised  to  sustain  an  all- 
volunteer  force? 

(5)  Could  you  provide  comparative  statis- 
tics on  the  differences  between  present  mili- 
tary pay  (for  officers  and  enlisted  men) 
broken  down  by  Job  categories,  and  civilian 
pay  m  occupations  with  similar  educational 
and  skill  requirements? 

(6)  Could  you  provide  supporting  data  on 
tbe  "additional  costs"  (page  17  of  your  state- 
ment) necessary  to  attract  and/or  sustain 
an  all-volunteer  force? 

(7)  What  are  the  complete  results  of  the 
Bvireau  of  the  Census  poU  on  the  effect  of 
"fringe  benefits"  on  volunteering?  List  here 
the  factors  included  under  fringe  benefits, 
the  range  of  responses,  and  research  tech- 
nique used  In  acquiring  this  data.  Were 
similar  surveys  conducted  among  men  al- 
ready in  tbe  service  to  determine  the  effect 
of  fringe  benefits  on  re-enlistments?  If  so, 
what  results  did  you  obtain? 

(8)  What  Improvements  in  the  rate  of 
volunteering  could  we  expect  by  providing 
such  fringe  benefits — i.e.  data  on  the  com- 
bined effect  of  all  fringe  benefits  taken  to- 
gether on  volunteering  and  the  effect  of  each 
benefit  separately?  Are  these  figures  In- 
cluded in  the  cost  estimates  stated  on  page 
17  of  your  statement;  If  not,  what  would  be 
the  revised  figures?  (Could  you  provide  the 
supporting  data  on  the  relationship  between 
fringe  benefit  Improvements  and  volunteer- 
ing and  between  fringe  benefits  improve- 
ments and  re-enllstments?) 

(9)  Would  you  provide  supporting  data  on 
the  substitution  of  clvUian  personnel  for 
military  In  support-type  Jobs?  Explain  In 
more  detail  the  limitations  on  this  sub- 
stitution program.  In  what  support  Jobs  can 
increases  be  made  in  this  substitution,  and 
In  what  Jobs  have  substitutions  already  been 
made?  What  effect  wlU  foreseeable  increases 
In  this  area  have  on  the  cost  estimates 
mentioned  on  page  17? 

Assistant  Secretary  Morris  responded 
to  my  request  and  provided  me  on  July 
27  with  the  following  Information: 
Replies   to    Questions    by    REPassENTATrvx 
Thomas  B.    Ctjrtis    Concerning   Depart- 
ment  OF    Defense    Dbatt    Stttdt 
1.  The  Department  of  Defense  study   of 
the  draft  was  prepared  by  the  staff  group 
within  the  Office  of  the  AssUtant  Secretary 


of  Defense  (Manpower)  responsible  for  as- 
sisting the  Assistant  Secretary  on  manpower 
procurement  and  related  problems,  with 
augmentation  and  contract  research  support 
as  described  below.  This  immediate  staff 
group  Included  six  professional  staff  mem- 
bers during  the  initial  year  of  the  study. 
Biographical  statements  on  the  three  senior 
members  of  this  group  are  attached  (Tab  A) . 
Additional  support  for  this  study  was  pro- 
vided in  the  following  ways : 

a.  Several  personnel  were  retained  by  the 
Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  study 
in  a  consiiltant  capacity  during  the  initial 
year  of  the  study.  These  Included  two 
economists  employed  on  a  full-time  basis, 
two  economists  on  a  part-time  basis,  and  two 
psychologists,  part-time. 

b.  The  Military  Departments  assigned  per- 
sonnel to  work  with  the  study  group  staff 
mainly  on  a  part-time  basis  in  developing 
data  and  surveys  required  for  various  aspects 
of  the  study,  e.g.,  civilian-military  substitu- 
tion, qualitative  standards,  surveys,  and  re- 
serve manpower  problems.  These  Included 
staff  officers  and  civilians  with  specialized 
professional  backgrounds  in  the  specific 
areas. 

c.  The  following  other  federal  agencies 
provided  substantial  assistance  for  the 
study : 

( 1 )  Selective  Service  System — Conducted  a 
special  sample  Inventory  of  registrants  as  of 
July  1964  and  made  available  statistical 
records  from  this  inventory  for  analysis. 

(2)  Labor  Department — Conducted  special 
surveys  of  placement  officers  at  U.S.E.S.  of- 
fices, of  college  placement  offices  and  of 
industry  training  directors. 

(3)  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare — Provided  staff  support  for  study 
of  medical  manpower  problems  related  to 
the  draft.  Also  prepared  special  analysis  of 
marriage  rates  for  men  of  draft  age  follow- 
ing the  September  1963  revision  in  order  of 
call  for  induction. 

(4)  Bureau  of  the  Census — Conducted  sur- 
vey Of  a  sample  of  civilian  men,  ages  16-34 
years.  Also  prepared  detailed  ten-year  pro- 
jections of  the  draft  age  jKjpulatlon. 

d.  The  following  specialized  research  serv- 
ices were  procured  by  contract  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense: 

(1)  National  Opinion  Research  Center, 
University  of  Chicago — Planning  of  sample 
attitude  surveys  of  civilian  and  military 
personnel  and  technical  evaluation  of  survey 
results. 

(2)  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses— Re- 
search  on  economics  of  recruitment,  with 
particular  reference  to  effect  of  variations  in 
unemployment. 

(3)  Research  Analysis  Corporation — Pro- 
jections of  annual  military  manpower  pro- 
curement requirements  and  of  civilian  man- 
power pool. 

(4)  Systems  Development  Corporation — 
Specialized  computer  services. 

(5)  University  of  Pittsburgh — Special  tab- 
ulations from  its  survey  of  high  school  youth 
(Project  Talent). 

2.  A  summary  of  the  coverage  and  sampling 
methods  used  in  obtaining  the  survey  in- 
formation for  the  Draft  Study  is  Included  In 
Tab  B,  which  also  includes  sample  copies 
of  the  questionnaires  used  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  Census  Bureau  surveys. 

3.  No  hearings  were  held  by  the  Draft 
Study  group  staff.  A  comprehensive  review 
of  all  pertinent  discussions  of  the  subject 
in  published  sources  was  made.  Nimierous 
comments  and  suggestions  addressed  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  by  private  citizens 
were  also  carefully  considered  In  the  course 
of  the  study. 

4.  Following  are  responses  to  the  separate 
questions  under  this  heading: 

a.  A  description  of  the  cost  estimates  for 
an  all-volunteer  force  api>ears  in  Tab  C. 

b.  The  estimated  increases  in  pay  of  first- 
term  and  career  personnel  to  maintain  an 
all-volunteer  force,  following  termination  of 


the  draft,  are  discussed  on  pages  8-9  of  Tab 
C.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  pay  in- 
creases were  primarily  designed  to  attract 
the  required  number  of  new  accessions  need- 
ed to  eliminate  projected  recruitment  defi- 
cits without  a  draft.  In  addition,  it  was 
estimated  that  first-term  reenlistment  rates 
under  an  all-volunteer  force  would  increase 
by  an  average  of  about  ten  percentage  points, 
i.e..  from  22.5%  in  FY  1965  to  over  32%. 
This  projected  increase  in  reenlistment  rates, 
combined  with  the  longer  initial  tour  of 
duty  of  enlistees  (as  compared  to  draftees) 
would  result  in  savings,  or  cost  offsets,  rang- 
ing from  $350  million  to  $720  mUllon  per  year 
for  enlisted  personnel  as  shown  in  Table  8. 

c.  Attached  as  Tab  D  are  the  statistics  on 
reenlistment  rate  trends  In  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Military  compensation  Is  recog- 
nized to  be  an  Important  factor  in  reenlist- 
ment decisions.  However,  it  has  not  been 
p>ossible  to  completely  isolate  the  separate 
effect  of  pay  increases  upon  reenlistment 
trends  over  the  years  due  to  the  many  con- 
current forces  at  work,  e.g.,  trends  In  earn- 
ings and  employment  In  the  civilian  econ- 
omy, ctianges  in  the  military  population, 
changes  In  other  conditions  of  military  serv- 
ice, etc. 

d.  The  method  used  in  deriving  required 
pay  increases  for  an  all-volunteer  force,  as 
described  in  Tab  C,  did  not  require  any 
specific  comparisons  of  civilian  versus  mili- 
tary pay  by  occupation.  Instead  it  was  based 
on  analysis  of  actual  differences  In  enlist- 
ment rates  In  various  regions  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  differences  in  over-all 
civilian  economic  opportunities  for  youth  In 
these  regions.  It  should  be  noted,  more- 
over, that  a  large  majority  of  young  men 
who  enlist  In  service  do  so  shortly  after 
leaving  school  and  before  they  have  acquired 
a  meaningful  civilian  skill. 

5.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  currently 
compiling  pertinent  data  on  compensation 
in  similar  military  and  civili£m.  occupations 
as  part  of  its  review  of  military  compensa- 
tion. However,  as  noted  above,  such  com- 
parisons were  not  made  for  the  Draft  Study. 

6.  The  only  additional  cost  estimate  cited 
on  page  12  of  the  statement  refers  to  an  in- 
crease of  "at  least  an  additional  $1  billion" 
In  order  to  attract  an  all-volunteer  reserve 
force  of  present  size.  This  eetlmate  Is  based 
on  the  following  facts: 

a.  Estimated  expenditures  for  compensa- 
tion of  reserve  components  personnel  totaled 
$717  million  in  FY  1966  according  to  the  Pres- 
ident's Budget  for  FT  1967. 

b.  A  very  high  proportion  of  reserve  en- 
listees (71%)  were  found  to  be  draft  moti- 
vated in  the  Department  of  Defense  survey 
as  compared  to  about  40%  of  active  duty 
personnel. 

c.  The  "best"  estimates  of  required  in- 
creases in  first-term  compensation  of  active 
duty  personnel  were  projected  at  110%  and 
160%  under  alternative  unemployment  esti- 
mates. Applying  the  average  of  these  two 
percentages  to  reserve  personnel  coete  re- 
sulted in  an  estimate  of  $1  billion  as  a  mini- 
mum approximation  of  the  additional  payroll 
costs  for  reserve  components. 

7.  Attached  as  Tab  E  is  the  detailed  table 
showing  the  responses  of  nonveteran  youth, 
ages  16-26  years,  to  the  question:  "If  there 
were  no  draft  now,  and  you  had  no  military 
obligation  at  all,  which  .  .  .  condition  would 
be  most  likely  to  get  you  to  volunteer?"  The 
survey  methodology  used  Is  described  In 
TabB. 

A  large  ntimber  of  surveys  among  military 
personnel  have  been  made  over  a  period  of 
years  on  factors  influencing  their  attlttides  to 
military  service  careers.  These  generally  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  "fringe  benefits" 
such  as  retirement,  medical  benefits  and 
housing  are  significant  factors  In  reenlist- 
ment decisions  but  not  in  first-term  enlist- 
ment decisions.  The  Importance  of  the  re- 
tirement system  in  career  retention  was  par- 
ticularly hlghUghted  in  the  Study  of  the  MU- 
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Itary  Retired  Pay  System  prepared  by  the 
Study  Committee  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  (87th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Committee 
Print,  J\ily  6,  1961,  pages  29-30  and  Appen- 
dix 3). 

8.  No  estimates  were  made  for  the  draft 
study  of  the  combined  effects  of  Improve- 
ments In  fringe  benefits  upon  the  rate  of 
volunteering.  Since  these  benefits — with  the 
exception  of  training  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities— were  not  found  to  be  effective  In- 
ducements for  Initial  enlistment,  It  may  be 
assumed  that  Increases  In  such  benefits 
would  not  be  an  economically  efficient  means 
of  inducing  more  enlistments,  i.e.,  the  cost 
per  additional  recruit  would  be  greater  than 
if  the  corresponding  amount  were  provided 
directly  in  the  form  of  increased  compensa- 
tion or  enlistment  bonuses. 

In  the  case  of  educational  Incentives,  the 
benefits  provided  under  the  new  G.I.  Bill 
have  probably  served  to  Improve  the  long 
range  recrultmetit  capability  of  the  Services 
to  some  extent.  Additional  experience  under 
more  normal  recruitment  conditions  will  be 
necessary  to  assess  their  full  Impact. 

Relevant  survey  data  on  the  relationship 
between  certain  fringe  benefits  and  enlist- 
ments and  reenlistments  have  been  cited  in 
response  to  question  7. 

9.  The  current  program  of  substitution  of 
civilians  for  military  is  distributed  by  Service 
and  by  type  of  individual  as  follows : 


Military  positions 
reduced 

Num- 
ber of 
civilian 

Officer 

En- 
listed 

Total 
mili- 
tary 

posi- 
tions 
substi- 
tuted 

Army 

1,800 

1,575 

120 

3,000 

34,700 

13.425 

2,680 

17,000 

36,500 

15,000 

2,800 

20,000 

28,500 

Navy 

12,500 

USMC 

2,500 

USAF 

17,000 

Department  of 
Defense  total.. 

6,495 

67,805 

74,300 

60,500 

The  substitution  of  civilian  personnel  for 
military  personnel  is  on  a  one  for  one  basis; 
the  difference  of  13,800  between  the  number 
of  military  positions  reduced  and  the  number 
of  civilian  positions  substituted  is  accounted 
for  by  the  elimination  of  requirements  for 
trainees,  trainers,  and  other  manpower  sup- 
port requirements  for  military  personnel 
which  are  not  incurred  in  the  use  of  civilians. 

The  first  limitation  on  civilian  substitution 
la  that  combat  positions  and  positions  needed 
for  military  training  must  be  set  aside.  Dur- 
ing a  period  such  as  the  present,  when  com- 
bat forces  are  engaged  in  operations,  clvilian- 
ization  Is  also  limited  by  the  need  to  reserve 
an  adequate  number  of  military  positions  to 
support  rotation  policies.  Other  criteria 
which  are  considered  in  selecting  positions 
for  substitution  are  the  need  for  career  de- 
velopment, military  security,  military  dis- 
cipline, and  civilian  availability. 

Substitutions  are  being  made  in  positions 
in  a  wide  range  of  skills  and  skill  levels  found 
in  the  civilian  labor  market.  They  are  pri- 
marily being  made  at  entry  levels  of  skill  in 
such  occupational  fields  as  clerical,  crafts, 
food  service  and  similar  military  specialties 
where  the  rotation  base  Is  adequate.  In- 
creases In  substitutions  would  be  exjiected  to 
follow  the  same  pattern. 

Further  increases  in  clvlllanlzation  are  ex- 
pected to  have  a  marginal  effect  on  the  cost 
estimates  on  page  17.  The  present  program 
has  a  primary  objective  of  alleviating  require- 
ments for  dl'aftlng  military  personnel  rather 
than  of  obtaining  maximum  cost  reductions. 

Summarizing  the  Secretary's  response, 
I  believe  that  the  DOD  study  was  ac- 
curate as  far  as  it  goes.    However,  it  is 


subject  to  several  major  limitations,  par- 
ticularily  its  failure  to  consider  reenlist- 
ment  rate  improvements  in  the  cost  esti- 
mates of  an  all  volunteer  Aimy.  Their 
response  is  significant  for  it  reveals  that 
the  DOD  examined  the  question  of  "cost" 
for  an  all  volunteer  army  solely  on  the 
basis  of  pay  increases  necessary  to  at- 
tract the  same  number  of  initial  volun- 
teers which  are  now  supplied  by  the 
draft.  The  Department  neglected  to  con- 
sider the  increase  in  career  personnel 
which  could  be  provided  by  pay  increases 
and  other  benefit  improvements.  This 
increase  in  enlistments  could  signifi- 
cantly lower  the  number  of  new  volun- 
teers required  and  thus  lower  the  cost  of 
an  all  volunteer  army  below  the  DOD 
estimates.  Reenlistment  rates  for 
draftees  are  now  about  10  percent,  and 
for  first  termers  are  about  20  percent. 
Therefore,  there  is  considerable  room  for 
improvement  in  this  area  and  consider- 
able opportunity  for  reduction  of  the 
needed  military  manpower.  This  appar- 
ent failure  by  the  DOD  to  take  this  factor 
into  its  cost  estimates  severely  limits  the 
accuracy  of  the  study  and  calls  into  ques- 
tion the  cost  estimates  presented  in  Sec- 
retary Morris'  testimony.  Realistically 
these  estimates  should  be  much  lower  if 
reenlistment  rates  are  increased. 

Furthermore,  because  the  DOD  did 
not  consider  reenlistment  improvements, 
the  Department  did  not  do  so  well  in  co- 
ordinating "fringe  benefits"  into  their 
analysis.    As  the  Secretary  stated. 

These  benefits — with  the  exception  of 
training  and  educatioQal  opportunities — 
were  not  found  to  be  eSectlve  Inducements 
for  initial  enlistment. 

However,  the  Secretary  noted  that 
these  benefits  are  "significant  factors  in 
reenlistment  decisions."  Yet  the  De- 
partment neglected  the  effects  of  fringe 
benef  ts  on  reenlistment  decisions  in  their 
draft  study.  Thus  otte  vital  aspect  of 
military  manpower  procurement  and 
military  personnel  management  was 
overlooked.  If  the  Congress  considers 
this  question  of  the  draft  and  a  possible 
career  military  force,  it  should  keep  in 
mind  the  limitation  of  the  DOD  study 
and  the  inapplicability  of  its  cost  esti- 
mates to  a  realistic  model  of  a  volunteer 
army. 

A  fiu*ther  area  requiring  more  infor- 
mation is  the  civilian  substitution  pro- 
gram established  by  the  DOD.  The  Sec- 
retary pointed  out  the  further  progress  in 
this  matter  of  "civilianization"  is  limited 
by  the  need  to  keep  a  certain  number  of 
billets  open  for  military  rotational  poli- 
cies. This  may  well  be  a  realistic  limi- 
tation. However,  the  Congress  should 
know  how  many  billets  are  required  for 
these  purposes  and  how  many  military 
jobs  could  be  replaced.  The  statistics 
on  civilian  replacement  show  that  a  sig- 
nificant savings  can  be  achieved  through 
the  elimination  of  requirements  for 
trainers,  trainees,  and  manpower  sup- 
port positions  when  military  jobs  are 
filled  by  civilians.  Tliis  large  savings 
should  encourage  the  expansion  of  this 
"civilianization"  program. 

Seeking  this  further  information,  I 
wrote  Secretary  Morris  again  on  August 


18,  1966,  and  my  letter  follows.  His  re- 
sponse to  me  of  September  19,  1966,  is 
also  submitted: 

August  18,  1966, 
Hon.  Thomas  D.  Moeris, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Morris:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  comprehensive  and  prompt 
reply,  transmitted  to  me  on  July  27,  on  my 
questions  regarding  the  Department  of  De- 
fense draft  study. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  thorough  Job 
your  office  has  done  in  preparing  this  mate- 
rial: this  is  an  Important  addition  to  the 
current  dialogue  on  the  draft  which  is  taking 
place  in  your  department,  the  Congress  and 
the  public,  I  Intend  to  place  this  material  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  I  know  that 
many  other  Congressmen  are  Interested  in 
this  subject,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
much  of  this  information  was  made  a  part 
of  the  published  hearings  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Because  I  think  this  material  is  so  valu- 
able to  an  adequate  discussion  of  this  crucial 
issue,  I  would  hope  that  the  Department  ol 
Defense  will  publish  this  material  along  with 
other  information  obtained  from  your  study 
in  one  comprehensive  document  so  that  the 
public  and  the  Congress  can  more  fully  evalu- 
ate the  questions  raised  by  the  draft  prob- 
lem. I  am  encouraged  by  the  cooperation 
your  Department  has  given  to  the  Congress 
during  and  after  the  House  hearings,  and  I 
feel  that  a  comprehensive  publication  would 
have  a  significant  value  In  the  public  debate 
on  the  draft  issue. 

In  order  to  further  the  dialogue  on  this 
issue,  I  would  appreciate  your  assistance  In 
answering  several  questions  which  were 
raised  by  the  material  you  transmitted  to  me. 

( 1 )  I  note  that  your  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  an  all-volunteer  armed  force  was  based 
on  an  estimate  of  the  Inducements,  largely 
pay  Increases,  necessary  to  attract  the  same 
number  of  initial  volunteers  now  brought 
Into  the  services  by  the  draft.  As  you  state 
on  page  4  of  your  reply,  "fringe  benefits,"  as 
well  as  h'glier  pay,  are  significant  factors  in 
re-enllstment  decisions.  It  would  seem  that 
pay  increases  and  fringe  benefit  improve- 
ments would  Increase  the  number  of  re- 
enlistments  and  thus  decrease  the  number  of 
new  enlistments  needed  below  the  500,000 
men  now  required.  Could  you  give  me  any 
data  you  have,  or  estimates,  on  the  possible 
reduction  in  needed  new  enlistments  through 
higher  re-enlistment  because  of  (a)  pay  in- 
creases, (b)  Improved  educational  and  Job- 
training  opportunities,  and  (c)  medical, 
housing,  retirement  and  other  benefits? 
Could  you  relate  this  increase  In  re-enlist- 
ment due  to  pay  and  other  improvements  to 
the  cost  of  an  "all-volunteer"  army,  break- 
ing down  this  data  by  specific  Increases  In 
re-enlistment  expected  from  sjjecific  im- 
provements? 

(2)  Could  you  send  me  whatever  data  you 
have  at  present  on  the  comparative  study  of 
military  and  civilian  compensation  men- 
tioned In  paragraph  5  on  page  3  of  your 
reply? 

(3)1  note  with  interest  the  data  on  page  5 
of  your  reply  on  the  current  program  of  sub- 
stitution of  civilians  for  mUitary  personnel 
and  understand  the  limitation  Imposed  on 
this  program  by  the  need  to  maintain  billets 
for  the  purposes  of  maintaining  rotation  pol- 
icies. Could  you  send  me  the  supporting 
data  on  the  number  of  positions  required 
for  rotation  purposes  in  (a)  the  present  sit- 
uation and  (b)  normal  peacetime  conditions? 
What  other  factors  act  to  limit  clvUianlza- 
tion?  Specifically,  what  further  increases— 
by  occupational  area — in  the  substitution 
program  are  possible  and /or  desired  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  under  present  and/or 
"normal"  conditions? 
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Again,  thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and 
assistance  in  this  matter.     I  am  anxious  to 
hear  further  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 


Assistant  Secretart  or  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Curtis:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  August  18,  in  which  you  requested 
additional  information  related  to  the  recent 
Department  of  Defense  study  of  the  draft.  I 
regret  that  it  has  not  been  practicable  to 
provide  sjiecific  inlormation  on  all  of  the 
questions  Included  In  yoiu-  letter.  The  status 
of  this  information  is  described  below  with 
respect  to  each  of  these  questions. 

1.  You  inquired  as  to  the  possible  reduc- 
tions in  required  new  enlistments  under  an 
all-volunteer  force  which  could  be  accom- 
plished   as     a     result    of     Increased    reen- 
listments, through  higher  pay  and  other  in- 
centives.    As  noted  in  our  earlier  response 
to  you,  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force  described  under  Tab  C  did 
Include  cost  offsets,  ranging  from  $350  mil- 
lion to  $720  million  per  year,  as  a  result  of 
reduced    turnover    under    an    all-volunteer 
force.     These  would  result,  in  part,  from  a 
projected   increase   of   about    10   percentage 
points  (or  nearly  50  percent)   in  first-term 
reenlistment    rates    from    volunteers    who 
would  enter  service  initially  in  response  to 
the  higher  pay  rates  projected  In  this  study. 
These    estimates    assumed,    however,    that 
the  anticipated   improvements   in   reenUst- 
ment  rates — and  reduction  in  enlistment  re- 
quirements— would   not   occur    immediately 
but  would   be   phased   in   over   a   period   of 
several  years.    If  the  draft  were  terminated 
m  FY  1970.  for  example,  the  study  projected 
a  reduction  of  about  85.000  In  annual  acces- 
sions by  FY  1976  below  the  number  which 
would  otherwise  be   needed  to  maintain  a 
2.65  million  force.     This  phasing  was  based 
on  the  premise   that   Individuals  who  were 
originally  drafted,  or  who  enlisted  solely  be- 
cause of  the  draft,  and  whose  tours  of  duty 
would  expire  in  the  years  Immediately  fol- 
lowing termination  of  the  draft,  would  not 
be  responsive — to  any  appreciable  degree — to 
financial  Inducements  to  continue  in  mili- 
tary service  on  a  career  basis.     Other  indi- 
viduals, who  initially  entered  because  of  the 
economic  attractiveness  of  military  service, 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  continue  in 
service  on  a  career  basis  under  favorable  pay 
levels. 

The  increase  in  reenlistment  rates  pro- 
jected for  the  latter  group  was  based  upon 
survey  results  of  reenlistment  intentions  of 
those  first  term  enlistees  who  had  recently 
entered  service  for  reasons  other  than  the 
draft.  The  average  level  of  first-term  re- 
enlistment rates,  of  more  than  30  percent, 
which  would  result,  corresponds  closely  to 
the  optimum  average  level  desirable  for 
maintaining  a  balanced  military  personnel 
structure,  allowing  for  a  proper  mixture  of 
youth  and  experience  level  in  our  regular 
forces. 

Under  the  above  procedure,  no  estimates 
were  required  of  the  separate  Increase  in  re- 
enlistment rates  to  be  expected  from  In- 
creased career  pay  or  other  specific  Induce- 
ments. 

2.  The  comparative  study  of  military  and 
civilian  compensation  cited  in  our  earlier 
response  Is  still  under  way.  It  is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
submit  to  you  any  pertinent  Information 
from  this  study  as  soon  as  it  is  completed. 

3.  A  number  of  factors,  in  addition  to  ro- 
tational requirements,  limit  the  scope  of 
civilianization  of  support-type  military  posi- 
tions in  the  Armed  Services.    These  Include 


such  factors  as  the  need  for  training  and 
career  management  of  essential  military 
personnel  in  such  functions,  as  well  as 
practical  civilian  labor  supply  considerations. 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  currently  re- 
viewing the  potential  for  additional  civiliani- 
zation of  military  positions  in  1968,  follow- 
ing completion  of  the  current  program.  All 
of  these  factors,  as  well  as  rotational  re- 
quirements, are  being  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  current  force  level  and  deployment 
requirements.  We  anticipate  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  study  will  be  reflected  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  military  manpower 
plans  and  budget  for  FT   1968. 

Your  comments  on  the  materials  provided 
to  you  earlier  concerning  the  Department  of 
Defense  draft  study  are  greatly  appreciated. 
It  is  our  intention  to  make  available  as  much 
of  the  available  research  materials  from  these 
studies  to  Interested  Individuals  as  possible 
to  the  extent  that  staff  resources  and  funds 
permit.  We  will,  of  course,  be  happy  to 
provide  you  the  results  of  pending  studies 
In  which  you  have  expressed  an  Interest 
when  they  are  completed. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  D.  Morris. 

The  Secretary  has  been  most  coopera- 
tive in  providing  information  as  this 
record  will  indicate.  I  will  be  most  in- 
terested in  the  results  of  the  mentioned 
DOD  comparative  study  of  military  and 
civilian  compensation  scheduled  for  the 
end  of  last  year  as  soon  as  it  is  made 
available.  Also  of  great  interest  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  public  fol- 
lowing this  dialog  will  be  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense'  review  of  the  rwtential 
for  additional  civilization  of  military 
positions  promised  to  be  included  in  the 
DOD  military  manpower  plans  and  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment gives  me  hope  that  adequate 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  poten- 
tialities of  a  volimteer  army.  It  seems 
that  we  are  beginning  to  focus  upon  the 
relevant  data  necessary  to  properly  eval- 
uate this  possibility.  It  is  however  re- 
grettable that  this  information  has  to  be 
acquired  by  congressional  request  with- 
out which  the  public  and  Congress  would 
never  know  of  the  opportvmities  before 
us.  It  is  also  regrettable  that  further 
study  is  not  being  undertaken  now  by 
the  Congress,  and  that  it  has  defered  its 
responsibility  to  an  executive  blue  ribbon 
commission. 

PROTECTING     CRmCAL     SKILLS 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  28, 1  took  the  floor 
to  discuss  our  present  system  of  deter- 
mining essential  activities  and  critical 
occupations  for  draft  deferment.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  my  remarks,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  112,  part  13,  pages  17546-17550, 
I  included  several  letters  which  I  had 
written  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  seeking 
further  information  on  our  occupational 
deferment  system.  I  promised  at  that 
time  to  make  available  to  the  member- 
ship the  results  of  my  inquiries,  as  this 
material  is  a  crucial  part  of  our  evalua- 
tion of  the  draft. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  re- 
plied on  July  27.  He  submitted  informa- 
tion in  response  to  the  six  questions  I 
posed  on  July  1  and  included  a  copy  of 
the  Department's  "Petition  Guide"  for 
inclusions    on    the    "List    of    Currently 


Critical  Occupations"  and  a  simunary 
of  the  data  considered  by  the  Inter- 
agency Advisory  Committee  on  Essential 
Activities  and  Critical  Occupations. 
Secretary  Wirtz'  reply,  however,  did  not 
speak  to  the  points  I  raised  in  my  re- 
marlts  of  July  28,  concerning  the  De- 
partment's list.  These  points  include: 
First.  The  "current"  list  has  not  been 
revised  since  1962,  despite  the  enormous 
growth  in  our  domestic  economy  and  the 
changing  defense  and  civilian  picture 
which  has  resulted  from  our  increased 
involvement  in  southeast  Asia. 

Second.  The  job  descriptions  included 
on  the  Labor  list  are  taken  from  the 
1949 — supplemented  by  1955  changes — 
edition  of  the  "Dictionary  of  Occupa- 
tional Titles."  Yet  a  new  edition  has 
finally  been  produced  and  has  been  avail- 
able since  January  1966.  This  new  edi- 
tion has  made  many  changes  in  job  de- 
scriptions, and  the  changing  structure  of 
our  increasingly  automated  society  de- 
mands a  continual  updating  of  our  job 
descriptions. 

Third.  Secretary  Wirtz  states  that  the 
Selective  Service  System  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  do  not  keep  statistics  on 
the  number  of  workers  being  deferred  in 
each  critical  occupation.  Yet  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  list  is  to  protect,  in  the 
words  of  the  Department,  those  skills  in 
which  "an  overall  shortage  of  workers  in 
an  occupation  exists  or  is  developing 
which  will  significantly  interfere  with 
the  effective  functioning  of  essential  in- 
dustries or  activities."  Thus  the  num- 
ber of  workers  presently  deferred  in  such 
occupations  seems  to  be  an  essential  item 
of  information  in  the  Etepartment's  de- 
liberations on  deferment  advice  to  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

These  questions  are  important  to  our 
evaluation  of  the  occupational  deferment 
system,  and  I  have  written  to  Secretary 
Wirtz  requesting  his  opinion  on  these 
points.  The  Secretary's  letter  and  en- 
closed information  of  July  27  and  my  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Wirtz  of  August  25  and 
his  response  to  me  of  September  12,  1966, 
follow : 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  July  27, 1966. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>ear  Congressman  Curtis:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  requesting  Information  concern- 
ing the  Interagency  Advisory  Committee  on 
Essential  Activities  and  Critical  Occupations 
which  is  advisory  to  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

<i)    organization    or    interagency    advisory 
committee  and  its  component  parts 

The  Interagency  Advisory  Committee  on 
Essential  Activities  and  Critical  Occupations 
Is  composed  of  seven  agencies  of  government, 
namely.  Agriculture:  Commerce;  Defense; 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Interior; 
Labor:  and  Selective  Service  System.  The 
parent  committee  which  has  an  Executive 
Secretary.  Mr.  W.  J.  Cotter,  is  on  call  for 
meetings  at  any  time  and  has  two  major 
working  committees.  These  agencies,  as  a 
committee  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  in- 
clusion on  either  list. 

The  Technical  Subcommittee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  the  List  of  Cur- 
rently Essential  Activities  Is  chaired  by  Mr. 
Thomas   E.   Murphy   of   the   Department  of 
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Commerce  Biislness  and  Defense  Services 
Administration  (BDSA)  and  staff  composed 
of  BDSA  specialists. 

The  Technical  Subcommittee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  composed  of  members 
representing  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Con- 
tracts (WHPC),  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  (BAT) ,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics (BLS),  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
(BBS) ,  and  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice (USBB/DC) .  and  is  chaired  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Cotter  of  the  Branch  of  Manpower  Mobiliza- 
tion. 

For  inclusion  on  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  List  of  Currently  Essential  Ac- 
tivities under  the  foreseeable  mobilization 
program  the  activity  must  be:  (1)  neces- 
sary to  the  defense  program,  or  national 
health,  safety,  or  interest,  and  (2)  Inade- 
quate to  meet  defense  and  civilian  require- 
ments because  of  manpower  shortages  or  for 
which  the  manpower  supply  is  not  reason- 
ably assured. 

Each  occupation  on  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  List  of  Ciirrently  Critical  Occupations 
Is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
criteria:  (1)  under  the  foreseeable  mobiliza- 
tion program  an  overall  shortage  of  workers 
in  an  occupation  exists  or  is  developing  which 
will  significantly  Interfere  with  the  effective 
functioning  of  essential  industries  or  activi- 
ties, (2)  a  minimum  accelerated  training  time 
of  two  years  (or  the  equivalent  of  work  ex- 
perience) is  necessary  to  the  satisfactory  per- 
formance of  all  the  major  tasks  found  in  the 
occupation,  and  (3)  the  occupation  is  Indis- 
pensable to  the  functioning  of  the  Industries 
or  activities  In  which  it  occurs. 

(2)    TRANSMrrXAI.     or    DECISIONS     AND 

AtrrHoarrT  or  committbe 
Pinal  decision  for  Inclusion  on  the  lists  of 
Essential  Activities  and  Critical  Occupations 
rests  with  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  The  decisions  are  transmitted  to  Se- 
lective Service  by  letter  from  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

Selective  Service  System  (SSS)  uses  the 
lists  when  considering  requests  for  occupa- 
tional deferment  of  individual  registrants. 
The  Conmilttee  Is  not  responsible  nor  has  any 
authority  for  the  use  made  of  these  lists  by 
local  Selective  Service  Boards. 

(3)    SKILLS   BEtNO  DETERRED 

The  skills  listed  on  page  (3)  of  the  enclosed 
booklet  are  furnished  as  a  guide  to  Selective 
Service  for  possible  deferment.  No  record  is 
maintained  by  Selective  Service  as  to  the 
number  or  type  of  skills  being  deferred.  They 
keep  a  cumulative  record  of  Class  HA  Indiis- 
try  deferments.  This  may  include  persons 
on  the  critical  occupations  list  as  well  as 
others  not  listed.  A  ten  year  sununary  of 
these  deferments  is  enclosed. 

(4>    BASIS      rOK      ESTABLISHMENT     OF     CRITICAL 
SKILLS  LIST  AND  ESSENTIAL  ACrlVlTlES 

The  Committee  Is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibilities for  making  recommendations  for 
revisions,  deletions  and  additions  to  each 
Of  these  lists  In  order  that  they  may  be  kept 
current  In  relation  to  any  changes  In  the 
foreseeable  mobilization  plans.  Revisions, 
deletions  or  additions  to  each  list  are  Ini- 
tiated by  petition  from  trade  associations, 
nonprofit  organizations,  organized  labor  or 
government.  Copies  of  instructions  for  the 
preparation  of  petitions  are  enclosed. 

The  Conunittee  reviews  the  reports  pre- 
pared by  both  Technical  Subcommittees  on 
Essential  Activities  and  Critical  Occupa- 
tions and  prepares  recommendations  for  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

(S>    RELATIONSHIP   OF   THE   WORLD    WAR   H    WAR 
MANPOWER    COMMISSION 

The  Department  of  Labor  carries  on  most 
Of  the  functions  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission under  a  voluntary  rather  than  a  con- 
trolled basis.  Under  pertinent  executive 
orders  and  other  documents,  the  Department 
of  Labor  through  two  or  three  of  its  Bureaus 
would,  in  time  of  emergency,  serve  in  an 


identical  capacity  as  did  the  War  Manpower 
Commission. 

In  the  specific  case  of  the  lists,  there  were 
such  lists  used  in  Worlfl  War  II,  but  they 
were  framed  under  wartime  emergency 
power  acts,  executive  orders,  and  organiza- 
tional structure.  The  prasent  lists  are  an  ex- 
tension of  the  parent  lists  tailored  to  peace- 
time needs. 

The  work  of  the  present  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Is  quite  similar  In  most  respects  to 
that  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
group. 

(6)      COORDINATION     OF     CIVILIAN    AND    DEFENSE 
MANPOWER     NEEDS 

The  Committee,  the  Labor  Department, 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  delicate  balance  that  must  be 
maintained  between  the  expanding  military 
and  civilian  manpower  needs.  It  is  our  be- 
lief that  the  Labor  Department  and  Com- 
merce Department  do  not  need  additional 
"authority"  in  the  area  of  critical  skills  and 
essential  activities,  but  we  must  continually 
re-evaluate  the  relative  needs  of  the  national 
economy  as  it  relates  to  the  needs  of  the 
military. 

The  Labor  Department  Is  making  a  special 
study  of  shortages  in  many  skilled  categories 
including  those  on  the  lists.  To  undertake 
an  extensive  study  of  emergency  require- 
ments over  a  period  of  time,  we  may  need  to 
request  additional  funds.  This  results  from 
the  limiting  of  our  funds  to  present  opera- 
tions as  opposed  to  planning  for  emergencies. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  Interest  in 
the  manpower  problems  with  which  we  must 
deal.  I  am  sure  only  a  few  questions  in 
which  you  are  interested  have  been  answered 
here,  but  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  furnish 
additional  Information  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Wtllard  Wirtt, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Enclosures.  1 

Occupational   defermente    {II A),    December 
yearend 
[Figures  rounded] 
Year: 

1956   + 2S,  000 

1957   i 34,000 

1958 4. 44,000 

1969   , 53,000 

1960  67,000 

1961  92,000 

1962 » 111,000 

1963 135,000 

1964 «. 163,000 

1965  .- i. 203,000 

May  1966 1 204,000 

Data  Considered  by  Interagency  Advisory 
Committee  on  Essential  AcnvrriES  and 
Critical  Occttpations 

Check  list  of  Information  to  be  supplied 
by  petitioners  for  inclusion  on  List  of  Cur- 
rently  Critical   Occupations: 

1.  The  definition  or  dascrlptlon  of  the  oc- 
cupation. If  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles  adequately  describes  the  Job,  reference 
can  be  made  to  this  fact. 

2.  The  type  of  industry,  product  manu- 
factured, or  service  rendered  in  which  it  is 
believed  the  occupation  is  critical. 

3.  Hours  of  training  required  to  produce 
acceptable  workers  under  current  practices. 

(a)  Approximate  nunjber  of  workers  en- 
gaged In  the  occupation  (Indicate  if  this 
number  represents  workers  in  a  specific  in- 
dustry or  in  all  industries). 

(b)  Age  distribution  at  male  workers  now 
in  the  occupation,  grouped  by  18  through  26 
years,  27  through  35  yeaiB,  and  over  35  years. 

4.  Explain  methods  of  recruitment  In  use. 

5.  Any  action  now  being  taken  or  planned 
to  forestall  critical  shortage  of  workers  by: 

(a)  Fully  utilizing  available  trained  work- 
ers by: 

Use  of  women. 

Use  of  retired  workers. 


Use  of  physically  handicapped. 
Upgrading  qualified  workers. 
Lengthening  the  workweek. 

(b)  Reducing  need  for  additional  trained 
workers : 

Re-engineering  the  Job  (Job  simplification) 
to   permit  mb^  of  less  skilled  workers. 

Using  workers  full  time  at  highest  skill. 

Using  new  labor-saving  machinery  and  ad- 
vanced production  techniques. 

(c)  Training  additional  workers  through: 
Enlargement    or    acceleration    of    present 

training  programs. 

New  apprentice  training  programs. 

New  on-the-job  training  for  less  skilled 
workers.  (Arrangements  with  vocational 
schools  for  establishment  of  specific  pre- 
employment  training.) 

6.  Actual  number  of  hours  in  average 
workweek  for  persons  engaged  In  this  oc- 
cupation. 

7.  Present  evidence  of  a  current  shortage 
of  workers  in  this  occupation. 

Note. — Petitioners  are  requested  to  submit 
an  original  and  15  copies  of  the  petition  and 
supporting  data  for  distribution  to  commit- 
tee members.  The  information  should  be 
prepared  on  an  industry  basis  for  the  coimtry 
as  a  whole  rather  than  for  a  specific  employer 
or  geographic  area. 

Please  indicate  source  of  data  and/or 
method  of  computation. 
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Petition  Guide — Essential  AcrrvrnEs 
The  Interagency  Advisory  Committee  on 
Essential  Activities  and  Critical  Occupatlonj 
evaluates  all  petitions  which  request  the  ad- 
dition of  an  activity  to  the  List  of  Currently 
Essential  Activities.  To  assist  the  petitioner 
in  idenlfying  the  kinds  of  information  the 
Committee  considers  when  reviewing  these 
petitions,  this  petition  guide  has  been  pre- 
pared. Petitioners  are  requested  to  present 
all  available  information  on  the  following 
Items  which  pertain  to  the  activity  under 
consideration  and  should  indicate  on  the 
petition  the  parts  of  the  guide  which  do  not 
pertain  to  the  activity  and  parts  of  the 
guide  for  which  the  petitioner  has  no  ac- 
tivity-wide information. 

The  Committee  requires  that  petitioners 
present  Information  covering  the  activity  on 
a  nationwide  basis  and  not  for  a  particular 
employer  or  geographic  area.  Please  indicate 
source  of  data  and/or  method  of  computa- 
tion and  submit  an  original  and  15  carbons 
of  the  petition  for  distribution  to  Committee 
members. 

1.  Describe  production  items  or  services. 

2.  Discuss,  in  general  terms,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  activity  to  the  defense  effort  at 
this  time  and  in  the  event  of  full  mobiliza- 
tion. 

3.  Discuss,  in  general  terms,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  activity  to  the  civilian  econ- 
omy or  to  the  national  health,  safety  or 
interest  now  and  In  the  event  of  full  mobi- 
lization. 

4.  Indicate  minimum  civilian  require- 
ments for  the  items  or  services  produced  at 
this  time,  and  in  the  event  of  full  mobiliza- 
tion. Explain  reason  for  any  Increases  or 
decreases  expected  during  a  period  of  full 
mobilization. 

5.  Indicate  level  of  activity. 

A.  World  War  II 

( 1 )  Defense  and  defense  supporting 

(2)  Other 

B.  Pre -Korea 

( 1 )  Defense  and  other  supporting 

(2)  Other 

C.  Korea 

( 1 )  Defense  and  defense  supporting 

(2)  Other 

6.  Level  of  current  activity : 

A.  Defense  and  defense  supporting 

B.  Other 

7.  Are  products  or  services  of  the  activity 
at  present  in  short  supply? 

A.  Present  backlog  of  unfilled  orders. 

B.  Normal  backlog  of  unfilled  orders. 


C.  Have  Inventories  Increased  or  decreased 
In  the  past  year? 

8.  What  are  the  demand  or  consumption 
prospects  in  the  foreseeable  future? 

9.  What  are  the  supply  or  production 
prospects  In  the  foreseeable  future? 

10.  Manpower  Data 

A.  What  have  employment  levels  been  In 
the  past  four  years?  (Nvunber  of  workers 
and  average  weekly  hours  worked ) . 

B.  What  are  current  levels  and  what  are 
indications  for  the  foreseeable  future? 

C.  What  types  of  manpower  problems  are 
being  experienced  or  antlcli>ated? 

D.  What  actions  have  been  taken  to  alle- 
viate these  problems? 

11.  What  governmental  actions  if  any.  are 
being  taken  to  assist  in  alleviating  manpower 
problems  In  this  activity? 

12.  What  other  pertinent  information  is 
available  on  this  problem? 


AucirsT  25,  1966. 

Hon.  W.  WiLLARD  WiRTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  July  27  replying  to  my  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Interagency  Advisory 
Committee  on  Essential  Activities  and  Crit- 
ical Occupations.  I  appreciate  having  this 
Information,  and  I  feel  it  is  a  step  forward  in 
our  examination  of  this  problem. 

I  Intend  to  Introduce  your  informative  let- 
ter Into  the  Congressional  Record,  as  many 
other  Members  are  Interested  in  this  matter. 
I  have  already  sent  you  a  copy  of  my  remarks 
on  the  Floor  on  July  28  In  which  I  Included 
a  copy  of  my  original  letter  to  you  of  July  1, 
1966.  As  I  noted  in  my  remarks  at  that  time, 
I  found  what  I  regard  as  shortcomings  In  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Department  of 
Commerce  "Lists".  I  would  appreciate  your 
observations  and  comments  on  the  following 
questions  in  order  to  further  the  dialogue  on 
our  draft  deferment  policies: 

( 1 )  The  current  Department  of  Labor  List 
of  Currently  Critical  Occupations  was  writ- 
ten in  1962,  with  two  amendments  in  1965. 
Since  that  time,  the  United  States  has  ex- 
panded its  activities  in  Viet  Nam,  the  labor 
supply  has  grown  considerably,  and  unem- 
ployment statistics  have  ftuctuated.  What 
effect  have  these  developments  had  on  the 
protection  of  critical  defense  and  civilian 
skills  from  the  draft?  What  changes  in  the 
Labor  "List"  have  been  proposed  by  indus- 
tries or  the  Department  Itself  since  1962,  and 
what  were  the  reasons  for  rejecting  these 
proposals?  How  often  since  1962  has  the 
"List"  been  reviewed  by  the  Labor  Technical 
Subcommittee  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor? 

(2)  Occupations  on  the  Labor  List  are 
Identified  in  terms  of  the  DOT,  Second  Edi- 
tion, 1949,  and  Supplement  I,  1955.  How- 
ever, a  new  edition  of  the  DOT  has  been  pub- 
lished (1966).  Does  this  new  edition  make 
changes  in  the  definitions  of  the  "Currently 
Critical  Occupations"?  If  so,  when  will  the 
revised  definitions  replace  those  now  on  the 
List?  Or  are  the  definitions  now  used  in  the 
List  already  revised? 

(3)  In  paragraph  3  on  page  2  of  your  let- 
ter, you  state  that  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem does  not  maintain  records  of  the  number 
or  type  of  skills  being  deferred.  Do  you  feel 
such  records  would  be  valuable  to  the  Labor 
Department's  consideration  of  deferment  pol- 
icies in  the  area  of  "critical  occupations"? 
Does  the  number  of  workers  now  being  de- 
ferred in  a  given  occupation  enter  Into  your 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  an  "overall 
shortage  of  workers  In  an  occupation  exists 
or  is  developing"  (criterion  2  for  the  Labor 
Ust)? 

(4)  Does  the  Department  of  Labor  or  its 
representatives  on  the  Interagency  Advisory 
Committee  conduct  any  reviews  of  the  defer- 
ment policies  of  the  local  Selective  Service 
boards  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  advl- 
«»7  "guidelines"  are  being  carried  out?    If 


so,  what  Is  your  assessment  of  the  occupa- 
tional deferment  practices  of  the  local 
boards?  Are  the  suggested  guidelines  uni- 
formly applied  by  local  boards  throughout 
the  country?  Have  there  been  any  com- 
plaints from  industry  on  the  application  of 
the  occupational  deferment  guidelines  by 
local  boards? 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  letter 
and  your  cooperation  in  my  military  man- 
power procurement  studies.  I  feci  this  cur- 
rent dialogue  on  the  draft  and  military  man- 
power procurement  is  of  extreme  importance 
to  our  defense  posture  and  to  the  nation's 
welfare,  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you  again  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  September  12,  1966. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Curtis:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  25  with  yotir  request 
for  further  Information  concerning  essential 
activities  and  critical  occupations.  I  am 
happy  that  the  information  contained  in 
my  letter  of  July  27  was  helpful  to  you  on 
your  studies  of  the  draft  and  manpower 
needs.  Following  are  brief  answers  to  your 
present  questions: 

( 1 )  a.  The  expanded  activity  in  Viet  Napi, 
the  growth  of  the  labor  supply,  and  changing 
unemployment  statistics  have  had  no  effect 
on  the  protection  of  critical  defense  and 
civilian  skills  from  the  draft.  None  of  the 
industries  which  have  submitted  petitions 
maintain  that  the  draft  has,  at  this  time, 
taken  more  than  an  Infinitesimal  number  of 
skilled  workers  or  even  apprentices  In  those 
skills.  Two  things  account  for  this.  First, 
the  draft,  until  this  month,  has  been  at  one- 
third  the  level  of  the  Korean  War.  Second, 
as  almost  all  petitioners  have  testified,  rela- 
tively few  skilled  workers  are  within  the 
draft  age  and  those  who  are,  mostly  ap- 
prentices, have  been  generally  deferred  by 
the  draft  boards  in  the  same  manner  as 
students  have  been  deferred. 

b.  A  few  technicians  In  the  health  field 
have  petitioned  for  Inclusion  in  the  present 
list  of  critical  occupations  and  none  have 
demonstrated  that  being  on  the  list  would 
significantly  change  any  shortage  situation. 
None  of  the  manufacturers  and  producers  of 
goods  have  requested  additions  to  the  list 
of  critical  occupations. 

c.  The  "List"  was  reviewed  by  the  Labor 
Technical  Committee  several  times  between 
1962  and  1965,  and  since  the  fall  of  1965 
the  committee  has  had  the  list  under  almost 
constant   review   and   discussion. 

(2)  a.  The  new  edition  of  the  DOT  defi- 
nitely makes  many  changes  in  the  definitions 
of  "Currently  Critical  Occupations."  Upon 
receipt  of  the  new  DOT,  the  Labor  Teohni- 
cal  Committee  set  about  converting  second 
edition  codes  to  the  new  third  edition  codes. 
This  resulted  In  the  addition  of  several  hun- 
dred titles.  The  committee  is  now  working 
on  a  review  of  the  some  2.000  titles  to  reduce 
them  to  the  specific  Jobs  Intended  for  the 
lists. 

b.  The  lists  will  be  republished  as  soon  as 
the  present  review  Is  completed. 

(3)  a.  A  record  of  skills  being  deferred  or 
drafted  by  the  Selective  Service  System 
would  certainly  be  of  value  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment. While  it  is  true  that  local  boards 
are  quite  autonomous,  the  fact  that  they 
were  drafting  certain  skills  or  deferring  cer- 
tain skills  could  be  helpful  in  determining 
ways  of  alleviating  skill  shortages. 

b.  Since  we  do  not  at  present  know  what 
occupations  are  actually  being  deferred,  this 
fact  does  not  enter  into  our  determinations 
of  shortage  occupations. 

(4)  a.  The  Department  of  Labor  does  not 
conduct  any  reviews  of  the  deferment  poli- 


cies of  the  local  Selective  Service  boards  to 
determine  their  policies. 

b.  Selective  Service  headquarters  informs 
us  that  boards  have  been  extremely  liberal 
in  deferring  students,  apprentices,  and  other 
trainees.  They  also  believe  that  the  cur- 
rently critical  occupations  lists  are  recog- 
nized fully  by  the  boards.  Testimony  from 
industries  supports  the  fact  that  the  boards 
have  generally  been  quite  reasonable  in  the 
past. 

c.  We  are  fairly  sure  that  the '  guidelines 
furnished  by  Selective  Service  to  local  boards 
are  not  uniformly  followed.  Undoubtedly,  if 
a  board  has  a  quota  and  cannot  find  enough 
bodies,  it  will  take  anyone  available. 

I  would  like  to  add  here  that  the  Inter- 
agency Advisory  Committee  on  Essential  Ac- 
tivities and  Critical  Occupations  has  antici- 
pated practically  every  problem  that  arose 
regarding  the  lists  and  was  entirely  ready  to 
operate  when  the  first  requests  by  industry 
were  submitted  for  consideration.  Within 
hours,  completely  new  lists  of  activities  and 
occupations  can  be  published  since  these 
standby  lists  are  already  prepared.  This 
would  be  done  without  waiting  for  requests 
from  Industry  as  the  standby  lists  are  based 
on  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  man- 
power requirements  gained  in  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  War,  and  the  interim  period.  Of 
course,  individual  requests  to  add  occupa- 
tions are  accepted  at  any  time.  Please  call 
upon  me  for  any  further  information  you 
may  need. 

Sincerely, 

W.    WnXARD    WlRTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  had  also  written  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  John  T.  Connor  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's participation  in  the  Interagency 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  "IDepartment  of  Commerce 
List  of  Currently  Essential  Activities." 
Secretary  Connor  replied  on  August  11, 
and  he  suggested,  in  his  covering  letter, 
that  "consideration  of  any  proposal  re- 
garding changes  in  the  present  manpow- 
er utilization  program  should  be  deferred 
until  such  time  as  the  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Selective  Service  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  complete  its  ex- 
haustive review  and  to  report  thereon.'  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mentioned  in  my  July 
28  remarks  that  this  executive  commis- 
sion could  be  very  useful  to  the  Congress 
in  its  deliberation  on  our  national  man- 
power policies  and  their  relationship  to 
the  draft,  especially  if  it  held  public 
hearings — which  it  did  not.  However,  I 
could  not  agree  with  Secretary  Connor 
that  we,  the  Congress,  should  wait  until 
the  Commission's  report  is  available  to 
consider  this  issue.  Military  manpower 
problems  are  complex  ones,  and  they  in- 
volve American  values,  civilian  demands 
in  a  rapidly  expanding  and  changing  so- 
ciety, and  serious  questions  of  equity,  as 
well  as  military  needs.  The  Congress  is 
going  to  be  asked  to  come  up  with  an- 
swers to  these  questions  before  June 
1967,  when  the  current  draft  law  ex- 
pires, and  we  cannot  sit  idly  by  while  an 
executive  commission  deliberates.  Ilie 
Congress  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  these  decisions  by  the  Consti- 
tution, and  our  decisions  must  be  based 
on  a  careful  and  complete  study.  We 
cannot  assume  that  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission is  going  to  provide  all  the  an- 
swers and  cover  the  whole  range  of  issues 
posed  by  the  draft.  We  must  continue 
our  own  research  Into  these  questions, 
and    our    committees,    including    the 
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Armed  Services  and  Education  and  La- 
bor, must  continue  its  hearings  and 
studies  on  this  problem  if  we  are  to  have 
viable  solutions  to  draft  problems  by 
June  of  next  year.  I  expressed  this 
thought  to  Secretary  Connor  in  my  re- 
ply to  his  letter,  and  also  continued  my 
own  research  into  this  area  by  asking  for 
the  Secretary's  opinions  on  a  number  of 
questions  which  arose  from  his  letter.  I 
would  Uke  to  include  Secretary  Connor's 
letter  and  Information  of  August  11,  and 
my  reply  of  August  25,  and  his  subse- 
quent reply  of  September  12,  1966,  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

The  Secbetabt  of  Commerce. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hod.  Thomas  B.  Cxtbtis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  This  Is  In  further  reply 
to  your  letter  of  July  1,  1966,  in  which  you 
asked  several  questions  pertaining  to  the 
Interagency  Advisory  Committee  on  Essen- 
tial Activities  and  Critical  Occupations. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  share  your  inter- 
est in  the  problem  of  effective  manpower  uti- 
lization. As  you  know,  on  July  2,  1966,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  established  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Selective  Service  to 
review  and  report  by  January  1967  on  the 
past,  present  and  prospective  functioning 
of  selective  service.  I  believe  that  consider- 
ation of  any  prop>osal  regarding  changes  in 
the  present  manpower  utilization  program 
should  be  deferred  until  such  time  as  the 
Commission  has  had  an  opportunity  to  com- 
plete Its  exhaustive  review  and  to  report 
thereon. 

I  am  enclosing  answers  to  the  specific 
questions  you  set  out  in  your  letter.  If 
you  require  further  information,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Enclosures. 

Answers  to  Questions  From  Congressman 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  to  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce (Congressman  Curtis,  Letter  of 
Jui-T  1.  1966) 

1.  Q.  Who  composes  this  Joint  advisory 
board,  how  often  does  it  meet,  and  what  cri- 
teria does  it  use  In  determining  what  skills 
are  "critical"  and  thus  need  to  be  deferred? 
A.  Pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10999,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  the  responsibility 
to  maintain  lists  of  essential  activities.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  been  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility to  maintain  lists  of  critical  oc- 
cupations. In  view  of  the  broad  policy  con- 
siderations involved  in  maintaining  these 
lists,  the  two  Secretaries  established  an  in- 
teragency staff  level  advisory  committee,  the 
"Interagency  Advisory  Committee  on  Essen- 
tial Activities  and  Critical  Occupations", 
which  in  addition  to  a  Commerce  and  a  Labor 
representative  includes  representatives  from 
the  Departments  of  Defense,  Interior,  Agri- 
culture, Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
a  representative  from  the  Selective  Service 
System.  The  functions  of  the  Committee  in- 
clude a  continual  review  of  the  lists  in  being. 
In  addition  to  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  with  respect  to  government 
and  business  requests  for  revision  or  modi- 
fications of  the  lists.  Meetings  are  held  as 
often  as  necessary  to  perform  these  func- 
tions, but  there  is  no  fixed  schedule.  The 
duties  of  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee are  assigned  to  the  Labor  representative. 
The  criteria  used  in  determining  what  skills 
are  "critical"  are  as  follows: 

1.  Under  the  foreseeable  mobilization  pro- 
gram an  overall  shortage  of  workers  in  the 
occupation  exists  or  Is  developing  which  will 
significantly  interfere  with  effective  func- 
tioning of  essential  industries  or  activities. 

2.  A  minimum  accelerated  training  time  of 


two  years  (or  the  equlviilent  In  work  expe- 
rience) is  necessary  to  the  satisfactory  per- 
formance of  all  the  major  tasks  found  in  the 
occupation. 

3.  The  occupation  is  Indispensable  to  the 
functioning  of  the  industries  or  activities  in 
which  it  occurs. 

2.  Q.  How  are  decisions  of  this  commit- 
tee transmitted  to  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem and  what  is  the  effect  of  these  decisions' 

A.  It  should  be  8tre»sed  that  the  "de- 
cisions" of  this  Committee  are  in  fact  only 
recommendations,  purely  advisory  in  nature, 
and  by  no  means  do  they  constitute  deter- 
minations. Generally,  tbe  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  are  made  directly  to  the 
Secretary  concerned.  Assuming  the  recom- 
mendation calls  for  a  modification  of  the 
lists,  this  modification,  if  the  Secretary 
agrees,  would  be  published  as  an  amendmem; 
and  made  available  through  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  to  the  local 
draft  boards.  The  latest  publication  on  es- 
sential activities  and  critical  occupations  Is 
enclosed.  The  list  of  Currently  Essential 
Activities  has  not  changed  since  1962.  It 
should  be  stressed  that  these  lists  are  purely 
advisory  and  the  local  draft  boards  are  not 
required  to  defer  an  Individual  on  the  basis 
of  the  inclusion  on  these  lists  of  his  occupa- 
tion or  of  the  particular  activity  In  which  he 
Is  employed.  In  cases  Involving  Important 
policy  considerations,  the  recommendations 
made  at  an  Interagency  staff  level,  instead  of 
being  reviewed  solely  by  the  Secretary  as- 
signed the  responsibility  for  maintaining  the 
list,  may  be  reviewed  at  an  interagency  cab- 
inet level. 

3.  Q.  What  skills  or  occupations,  and  how 
many  Individuals  In  each  occupational  group, 
are  now  being  deferred  because  they  are 
"critical"  to  the  national  economy? 

A.  The  Selective  Service  System  does  not 
maintain  the  kind  of  data  described  In  your 
question.  The  following  data  show  the  num- 
ber of  occupational  deferments  (Class  Tl-.\) 
as  of  the  end  of  the  year  cited  and  as  cf  the 
end  of  May  1966: 

Occupational    deferments — Class    II-A 
Tear :  Number  • 

1956  ^ 29,000 

1957   ^ 34,000 

1958    44.000 

1959    53,000 

1960   ., 67.000 

1961    , 92,000 

1962    .. 111,000 

1963    4 135.000 

1964   4 163.000 

1965   , 203,000 

1966  (May) 204,000 

>  Data   rounded   to   nearest   thousand. 

Source:  Selective   Service  System. 

4.  Q.  On  what  basis  do  you  recommend 
deferments  for  "critical"  skills — on  the  basis 
of  Job  description,  relationship  of  the  occu- 
pation to  a  particular  defense  industry,  num- 
ber of  each  critical  skill  needed  in  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole,  or  another  basis? 

A.  As  explained  In  the  answer  to  Question 
1,  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  list 
of  critical  occupations  Is  assigned  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  who  le  guided  by  the  three 
criteria  set  out  above.  The  actual  decision 
whether  or  not  to  defer  an  individual  In  one 
of  the  listed  occupations  Is  entirely  within 
the  discretion  of  the  looal  draft  board. 

5.  Q.  During  World  War  II,  a  War  Man- 
power Commission  was  established  to  coordi- 
nate manpower  needs  in  the  war  production 
effort  and  the  civilian  economy  in  general. 
How  does  the  work  of  the  present  advisory 
committee  differ  from  that  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  and  how  are  they  sim- 
ilar? 

A.  The  War  Manpower  Commission  of 
World  War  II  had  very  broad  functional  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  field  of  manp>ower  Just 
as  the  War  Production  Board  of  World  War 
II  had  broad  functionH  resf>onsibilitles  in 
the  field  of  production.     The  broad  mobl- 


Uzatlon  powers  in  the  field  of  manpower  have 
been  delegated  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  implementation  in  an  emergency.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ia 
providing  you  with  information  on  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  delegation. 

The  lists  of  Essential  Activities  and  Crit- 
ical Occupations  originated  during  World 
War  II.  These  lists  were  a  small  part  of  the 
framework  intended  to  stabilize  and  control 
the  flow  of  manpower.  In  other  words,  the 
Interagency  Advisory  Committee  is  concerned 
with  one  aspect  of  the  overall  problem  oJ 
manpower  utilization  whereas  the  World  War 
II  War  Manpower  Commission  coordinated 
all  government  activities  in  this  area.  At 
the  end  of  World  War  II  the  lists  were  aban- 
doned and  then  were  reinstltuted  during  the 
Korean  emergency.  At  the  end  of  the  Ko- 
rean emergency  the  li.sts  were  cut  back  but 
were  not  allowed  to  lapse.  In  addition,  a 
Standby  List  of  Essential  Activities  and  a 
Standby  List  of  Critical  Occupations  were 
developed  for  prompt  implementation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  if  and  when  needed. 

6.  Q.  In  general,  how  closely  do  you  feel 
the  needs  of  the  civilian  economy  and  the 
armed  forces  for  manpower  are  being  coordi- 
nated through  the  present  set-up?  Do  you 
think  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Com- 
merce need  more  authority  in  the  deferring 
of  "critical  skills"?  Do  you  need  additional 
staff  and /or  research  funds  for  analyzing  th« 
manpower  needs  of  the  national  economy 
and  military  forces  or  for  determining  which 
skills  are  "critical"? 

A.  In  my  opinion  the  Interagency  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Elssential  Activities  and 
Critical  Occupations  has  functioned,  and 
continues  to  function,  smoothly.  I  cannot 
see  the  need  for  further  authority  in  this 
area.  The  load  on  the  Committee  and  Its 
technical  subcommittee  has  grown  with  the 
developments  In  Viet  Nam.  However,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  to  date,  has  been 
able  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  essential  activities  with  the  staff 
on  hand.  If  the  review  load  should  Increase 
considerably,  we  would,  of  course,  be  forced 
to  devote  additional  resources  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

August  25,  1966. 
Hon.  John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sechetary  :  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  August  11  replying  to  my 
inquiries  of  July  1  concerning  tiie  Inter- 
agency Advisory  Committee  on  Essential  Ac- 
tivities and  Critical  Occupations. 

I  appreciate  having  this  material,  and  I 
feel  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cur- 
rent dialogue  on  the  issue  of  the  draft  and 
manpower  utilization.  I  intend  to  Introduce 
this  information  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, as  many  other  Memb«"s  are  concerned 
about  this  matter.  As  you  know,  I  inserted 
my  July  1  le'ter  in  my  remarks  on  the  Floor 
on  July  28,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  you 
on  July  29.  I  believe  that  the  issue  of  draft 
deferment  and  its  relationship  to  our  na- 
tional manpower  utilization  and  procurement 
policies  has  not  been  fully  explored,  and  I 
hope  that  the  current  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Congress,  the  Executive  Branch, 
the  press  and  the  public  will  oonUnue  to 
move  forward. 

I  find  I  must  disagree  with  your  view  that 
consideration  of  proposed  changes  in  our 
present  military  manpower  procurement  sys- 
tem should  be  deferred  until  after  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Selective 
Service  has  made  its  report  In  January,  1967. 
I  believe  that  the  public  should  be  con- 
tinually informed  of  the  substance  and  scope 
of  the  current  dlsciission  on  this  issue  and 
that  the  Congress  must  have  before  it  all  the 
relevant  Information  and  opinion  so  that  it 
can  properly  discuss  and  evaluate  the  work 
of  the  Commission  when  It  Is  made  available. 
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X  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  that  a  subject 
such  as  this,  which  affects  so  closely  a  large 
segment  of  American  society,  needs  careful 
and  continuous  study  before  we  can  consider 
changes  in  our  current  policies.  Thus  in- 
formation and  opinions  on  the  issue  should 
be  in  the  forefront  of  public  and  Congres- 
sional attention. 

In  order  to  further  the  dialogue  on  this 
matter,  I  would  appreciate  your  observations 
and  opinions  on  several  questions  which 
arise  from  the  Information  you  have  gra- 
ciously sent  to  me. 

(1)  In  question  No.  2  on  page  2,  you  men- 
tion that  "The  List  of  Currently  Essential 
Activities  has  not  changed  since  1962."  Has 
the  List  been  reviewed  and  examined  with  a 
view  toward  revision  since  1962?  What  ef- 
fects have  the  current  military  build-up  In 
Viet  Nam  had  on  the  civilian  economy,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  degree  of  draft 
protection  afforded  to  essential  civilian  ac- 
tivities? 

(2)  Has  your  Department  received  a  larger 
volume  of  requests  for  Inclusion  on  the  Com- 
merce List  in  recent  months?  If  so,  what 
action  has  your  Department  or  its  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Interagency  Committee 
taken  with  regard  to  these  requests? 

(3)  Has  your  Department  or  Its  Inter- 
agency representatives  undertaken  any  re- 
view of  local  board  practices  in  granting  de- 
ferments in  the  "national  health,  safety  or 
Interest"  to  see  if  your  advisory  "guidelines" 
are  being  observed?  Have  you  received  any 
industry  complaints  in  this  regard?  Do  you 
feel  that  the  advisory  "guidelines"  are  being 
uniformly  applied  and  that  the  "essential 
activities"  currently  on  the  List  are  ade- 
quately protected  from  the  draft? 

(4)  Finally,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  clipping 
from  Sfeel  of  July  4,  1966,  which  mentions 
the  rejection  of  20  trade  association  petitions 
for  Inclusion  on  the  Commerce  List.  I  would 
appreciate  your  comments  on  this  article. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  cooperation  and 
MSistance  In  this  matter,  and  I  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you  again. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 


The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  12,  1966. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  This  Is  In  further  reply 
to  your  letter  of  August  25,  1966  In  which 
you  asked  several  questions  pertaining  to 
the  Interagency  Advisory  Committee  on  Es- 
sential Activities  and  Critical  Occupa- 
tions and  to  the  List  of  Currently  Essential 
Activities. 

I  am  enclosing  answers  to  your  specific 
questions. 

Tour  letter  indicates  disagreement  with  a 
statement  in  my  letter  of  August  11,  1966  to 
you.  I  stated  in  that  letter  that  I  believed 
tliat  consideration  of  any  proposal  regarding 
changes  in  the  present  manpower  utilization 
program  should  be  deferred  until  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Selective 
Service  has  had  an  opportunity  to  complete 
Its  review  and  report  thereon.  I  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  discussion  of  these  prob- 
lems should  cease  awaiting  the  Commis- 
sion's report.  I  fully  agree  with  you  that 
the  public  should  be  informed  on  this  issue 
and  that  the  Congress  should  be  kept  abreast 
of  developments  in  order  that  it  can  properly 
evaluate  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Connor. 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Enclosures. 


Answers  to  Questions  Prom  Congressman 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  (Congressman  Curtis'  Letter 
OF  August  25,  1966) 

1   Q.  In  question  #2  on  page  2,  you  men- 
tion that  "The  List  of  Currently  Essential 


Activities  has  not  changed  since  1962."  Has 
the  List  been  reviewed  and  eicamined  with 
a  view  toward  revision  since  1962?  What 
effects  have  the  current  military  build-up  in 
Viet  Nam  had  on  the  civilian  economy,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  degree  of  draft 
protection  afforded  to  essential  civilian 
activities? 

A.  The  Interagency  Advisory  Committee 
on  Essential  Activities  and  Critical  Occupa- 
tions maintaiivs  continuous  surveillance  over 
the  List  of  Currently  Essential  Activities. 
Prom  1962  until  the  recent  build-up  in  Viet 
Nam,  the  Committee  received  very  few  re- 
quests for  inclusion  on  the  List.  Draft 
quotas  were  very  low.  The  criteria  govern- 
ing the  List  were  dlflficult  to  meet  In  view  of 
the  limited  draft. 

The  Viet  Nam  situation  has  undoubtedly 
aggravated  the  shortage  of  manpower. 
Shortages  in  skilled  manpower  would  exist, 
of  course.  Irrespective  of  Viet  Nam  since  the 
economy  in  many  areas  is  operating  close 
to  capacity. 

The  List  of  Currently  Essential  Activities, 
supplemented  by  the  List  of  Currently  Crit- 
ical Occupations,  has  undoubtedly  afforded 
a  degree  of  draft  protection.  The  Lists  are 
made  available  to  the  local  draft  boards. 
The  boards  are  instructed  by  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  use  these  Lists  as  tools 
guiding  their  final  decision  with  respect  to 
draft  deferment.  The  local  boards  are  told, 
however,  by  the  Selective  Service  System  that 
deferments  shall  not  be  limited  to  listed 
Activities  and  Occupations.  Other  reasons 
may  be  adduced  by  the  draft  boards  in  grant- 
ing deferments. 

2.  Q.  Has  your  Department  received  a 
larger  volume  of  requests  for  inclusion  on 
the  Commerce  List  in  recent  months?  If  so, 
what  action  has  your  Department  or  its 
representatives  on  the  Interagency  Commit- 
tee taken  with  regard  to  these  requests? 

A.  23  requests  for  inclusion  of  new  defini- 
tions on  the  List  of  Currently  Essential  Activ- 
ities have  been  filed.  In  recent  months,  with 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Interagency 
Advisory  Committee  on  Essential  Activities 
and  Critical  Occupations.  The  Interagency 
Advisory  Committee,  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Is  a  member,  has  proc- 
essed all  but  three  of  these  requests.  The 
Committee  has  recommended  a  course  of 
action  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  To 
date,  no  new  Activities  have  been  added  to 
the  List  of  Currently  Essential  Activities. 

3.  Q.  Has  your  Department  or  Its  Inter- 
agency representatives  undertaken  any  re- 
view of  local  board  practices  in  granting 
deferments  In  the  "national  health,  safety  or 
interest"  to  see  if  your  advisory  "guidelines" 
are  being  observed?  Have  you  received  any 
Industry  complaints  in  this  regard?  Do  you 
feel  that  the  advisory  "guidelines"  are  being 
uniformly  applied  and  that  the  "essential 
activities"  currently  on  the  List  are  ade- 
quately protected  from  the  draft? 

A.  Neither  the  Department  of  Commerce 
nor  Its  representative  on  the  Interagency 
Advisory  Committee  on  Essential  Activities 
and  Critical  Occupations  has  undertaken  a 
review  of  local  board  practices  in  granting 
deferments  in  the  "national  health,  safety 
or  Interest"  In  order  to  determine  whether 
the  List  of  Currently  Essential  Activities  is 
being  observed.  The  List  is  a  tool  provided 
to  the  Selective  Service  System  for  dissemi- 
nation to  the  local  boards.  An  assessment 
of  Its  use  by  the  local  boards  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  and  not  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  Dap.irtment  of  Commerce  has  received 
no  complaints  In  regard  to  local  board  use 
of  the  List  of  Currently  Essential  Activities. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  List  of 
Currently  Essential  Activities  Is  being  uni- 
formly applied  at  the  local  draft  board  level, 
and  whether  or  not  the  Essent'al  Activities 
now  on   the   List   are   adequately   protected 


from  the  draft,  can  best  be  answered  by  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

4.  Q.  Finally,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  clipping 
from  Steel  of  July  4,  1966,  which  mentions 
the  rejection  of  20  trade  association  petitions 
for  inclusion  on  the  Commerce  List.  X 
would  appreciate  your  comments  on  this 
article. 

A.  The  executive  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  has  recently  informed  a 
number  of  associations  and  individual  com- 
panies that  their  request  for  Inclusion  on 
the  List  of  Ciirrently  Essential  Activities  was 
denied. 

The  Executive  Secretary  Issued  these  de- 
nials with  my  concurrence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  undoubtedly  Secretaries 
Wirtz  and  Connor  are  fulfilling  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  they  see  them  to  provide 
some  measure  of  insulation  from  the 
draft  to  key  employees  of  essential  in- 
dustries. My  deep  concern  is  with  the 
limited  scope  of  their  view.  The  prob- 
lems of  manpower  procurement  are  much 
larger  than  the  military.  They  affect 
the  whole  universe  of  our  military  and 
civilian  life.  The  Secretaries'  responses 
indicate  that  the  Interagency  Advisory 
Committee  responsible  for  coordination 
of  military  and  civilian  manpower  needs 
has  concentrated  solely  on  a  few  "de- 
fense" jobs.  Critical  occupations  in  the 
civilian  sector  have  gone  almost  uncon- 
sidered. Por  example,  as  I  reported  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  July  28,  1966. 
a  manufacturer  of  electrical  fuses,  with 
a  large  share  of  the  civilian  market  but 
only  a  small  number  of  defense  contracts 
could  not  qualify  for  the  Commerce  list 
and  thus  has  experienced  great  diflBculty 
in  keeping  its  trained  employees.  This 
failure  of  the  Selective  Service  to  co- 
ordinate its  selection  process  with  the 
needs  of  the  civilian  society  is  damaging 
to  our  defense  efforts  because  the  health 
of  the  civilian  economy  is  an  important 
aspect  of  our  military  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  have  cov- 
ered a  range  of  issues  connected  with  the 
draft  and  I  hope  that  I  have  opened  up 
new  areas  for  investigation.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  report  to  the  fiouse  my  findings 
on  these  problems  and  I  urge  other  Mem- 
bers to  do  likewise  so  that  this  vital 
dialog  will  progress.  I  know  that  I  do 
not  stand  alone  in  my  concern  for  this 
issue  because  the  draft  affects  every  con- 
gressional district,  every  side  of  the  ideo- 
logical dispute,  and  the  values  and  wel- 
fare of  every  citizen.  Therefore,  let  us 
move  forward  in  our  examination  of  this 
problem;  let  us  begin  now  the  congres- 
sional study  of  the  draft  which  has  been 
long  overdue. 


THE      REDISCOVERY      OF     EDUCA- 
TIONAL  TELEVISION 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Robison]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  with  pleasure  and  growing  enthu- 
.•^iasm  the  several  signs  in  recent  days 
indicating  that,  at  last,  educational  tele- 
vision is  about  to  be  redi{;covered. 
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First,  in  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, the  President  said: 

We  should  develop  educational  television 
Into  a  vital  public  resource  to  enrich  our 
homes,  educate  our  families  and  to  provide 
assistance  In  our  classrooms. 

And,  now,  as  reported  in  the  press  last 
Thursday,  January  26,  we  have  the  long- 
awaited  report  by  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Television — a  most 
interesting  document  which  had  this 
as  its  central  conclusion : 

•  •  •  that  a  well-financed  and  well-di- 
rected educational  television  system  sub- 
stantially larger  and  far  more  pervasive  and 
effective  than  that  which  now  exists  in  the 
United  States,  must  be  brought  Into  being 
if  the  full  needs  of  the  American  people  are 
to  be  served. 

Now,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Carnegie  report  contains  much  that  may 
be  controversial  as  well  as  much  that  is 
stimulating  to  those  of  us  who  have  here- 
tofore concerned  ourselves  with  what 
might  be  called  the  temporary  decline  of 
interest  in  educational  television  here,  in 
official  Washington,  this  past  year  or  two. 
The  reasons  behind  that  decline  are  ob- 
scure— perhaps  they  relate,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  plethora  of  other  Federal 
programs  in  aid  of  education  at  various 
levels  that  were  enacted  subsequent  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Educational  Tele- 
vision Facilities  Act  of  1962.  That  act 
was  one  which  presaged  a  bright  future 
for  educational  television — and  the  bene- 
fits produced  thereunder  have,  indeed, 
been  of  significant  value.  But  they 
could — and,  I  think,  should — have  been 
even  more  significant. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood],  my  friend  and  colleague  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  pointed 
out  In  his  typically  blunt  fashion  during 
the  hearings  held  last  year  by  the  Fogar- 
ty  subcommittee  on  the  budget  request 
submitted  by  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
administration's  efforts  to  secure  prog- 
ress under  the  1962  act  "poohed  out" 
pretty  fast — as  Mr.  Flood  put  it,  and  this 
appears  on  page  1669  of  part  2  of  last 
year's  HEW  hearings. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood]  also  brought  out  at  that 
time — ably  assisted  by  our  late  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Fogarty — given 
the  current  rate  of  educational  TV  sta- 
tion activation,  it  would  take  between 
30  and  35  years,  in  the  judgment  of  ad- 
ministration witnesses,  to  produce  a  true 
nationwide  educational  television  service, 
which  Mr.  Flood  commented  amounted 
to  "an  appalling  situation." 

In  any  event,  to  bring  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  up  to  date  on  this  situation.  In 
case  they  have  not  yet  had  it  brought  to 
their  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
mind them  that  the  ETV  Facilities  Act  of 
1962  provided  for  a  $32  million  author- 
ization for  matching  grants  to  the  States, 
over  a  5-year  period,  to  assist  in  con- 
structing new  ETV  stations  and  to  ex- 
pand existing  ones.  Some  States  moved 
to  take  the  benefit  of  this  program  at 
once:  others  have,  as  usual,  lagged  be- 
hind. But  for  those  States  that  did  move, 
the  $l-milllon-per-State  ceiling  also  Im- 
posed in  the  act  has  created  real  diffi- 
culties. My  State  of  New  York,  as  well 
as  Alabama,  California,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  and  Georgia — and,  perhaps  by 
now  there  are  others  as  well — ^have  al- 


ready reached  or  are  within  sight  of  the 
statutory  maximum  atthough  their  plans 
for  statewide  ETV  networks  are  far  from 
complete. 

For  us  in  New  York,  this  has  become  of 
especial  concern  because  our  State  gov- 
ernment has  moved — es  one  could  hope 
other  State  governments  would — to  sup- 
plement the  Federal  and  locally  raised 
ETV  fimds  with  substantial  State  aid, 
but.  without  the  anticipated  Federal  base 
of  financial  help,  these  State  moneys  are 
not  being  used. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  voted 
for  and  certainly  approve  of  many  of  the 
other  forms  of  new  Federal  assistance  to 
education,  it  would  be  my  judgment  that 
educational  television,  properly  devel- 
oped and  wisely  used,  could  and  will  in 
time  become  one  of  the  most  important 
and  helpful  educational  tools — for  young 
and  old  alike — that  WQ  could  use  to  make 
available  to  our  people  the  knowledge 
and  spirit  of  the  kind  of  civilization  they 
are  expected  to  sustain  and  develop. 
The  Carnegie  report  speaks  along  these 
lines  in  terms  of  both  "public  television" 
and  "instructional  television" — a  combi- 
nation, as  the  report  says,  that  may 
"become  a  new  and  fundamental  institu- 
tion in  American  culture." 

Well,  obviously,  creating  that  sort  of 
institution  is  something  that  we  ought  to 
think  about  a  while,  as  we  probably  shall. 
But.  in  the  meantime,  what  about  that 
ETV  Facilities  Act  of  1962?  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  it  is  now — or  soon 
shall  be — at  the  outer  limits  of  its  origi- 
nal authorization.  Must  we,  then, 
merely  sit  back  and  wait  while  the 
Carnegie  report  is  studied  in  all  its  rami- 
fications, and  wait  for  Congress  to  make 
up  its  mind  about  it  while  all  ETV  net- 
work development  progress  comes  to  a 
halt  in  those  States  which  have  sought 
to  move  ahead  in  this  area  but  have  used 
up  their  $1  million  base? 

I  do  not  think  we  should,  and  I  most 
certainly  hope  we  will  not.  I  did  not 
think  so  last  year,  either,  which  is  why  I 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  last  Congress  to 
extend  the  existing  program  for  5  more 
years,  authorize  the  expenditure  of  an- 
other $32  million  over  that  period  and, 
most  importantly,  raise  the  per-State 
limitation  from  $1  to  $2  million.  Now,  I 
admit  that  this  was  not  a  very  imagina- 
tive proposal,  but  it  would  at  least  have 
kept  the  ETV  wheels  rolling  for  the  time 
being  and — with  all  the  support  there 
properly  is  for  this  program — it  should 
have  been  one  that  we  could  have  en- 
acted without  any  great  argument  or 
delay. 

I  am  today  reintroducing  that  meas- 
ure, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  hope — now  that 
ETV  has  been  rediscoivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  others — that  it  will  this  time 
receive  early  committee  consideration 
even  though  it  is  obvious  that  further 
and  much  more  extensive  work  will  have 
to  be  done  in  committee  concerning  the 
broader  aspects  of  liiis  whole  problem 
during  the  life  of  this  Congress. 


from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  submit  to  the  House  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  text  of  the  amendment  is  brief  and 
clear  enough  to  speak  for  itself.  It 
simply  guarantees  the  basic  right  of  free 
religious  expression  to  the  American 
people.  The  amendment  stipulates  that 
the  Constitution  shall  not  be  used  to 
abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully 
assembled  in  public  buildings  to  partici- 
pate in  nondenominational  prayers.  It  is 
a  sad  testimony  to  our  times  that  such  a 
modest  right  would  have  to  be  reaffirmed 
by  constitutional  amendment.  But,  due 
to  the  action  of  our  courts  in  this  field, 
such  a  step  is  not  only  called  for,  but 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  American  people  have  overwhelm- 
ingly demonstrated  their  support  for  a 
prayer  amendment  in  poll  after  poll- 
letter  after  letter.  Our  country's  deep 
and  abiding  spiritual  faith  is  a  matter  of 
historical  fact  and  is  our  greatest  source 
of  strength.  I  hope  that  we  in  the  House 
can  find  the  courage  and  the  wisdom  to 
stand  by  this  spiritual  heritage  today. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL    GUARANTEE    OF 

THE  RIGHT  OF  fREE  RELIGIOUS 

EXPRESSION         i 

Mr.  DICKINSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


TAX    SHARING    FOR    EDUCATION 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax 
sharing  for  education  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  is  identical  to  one  which  I  in- 
troduced into  the  last  Congress.  It  con- 
stitutes a  selective  application  of  the 
broader  principle  of  general  tax  sharing. 
My  bill  will  give  the  States  financial  aid 
in  the  area  of  education  without  requir- 
ing that  they  surrender  control  of  their 
school  systems  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  money  rebated  to  the  States 
under  my  bill  will  be  returned  with  no 
strings  attached. 

I  do  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
have  no  desire  to  see  this  approach 
limited  to  education,  and,  that  in  no  way 
does  the  introduction  of  this  bill  mean 
that  I  intend  to  withdraw  my  support 
from  a  broader  and  more  general  appli- 
cation of  the  tax-sharing  principle. 

I  do  feel  that  the  area  of  education  is 
especially  worthy  of  attention  and  in  par- 
ticular need  of  prompt  action,  but  there 
are  pressing  problems  in  other  areas  that 
are  equally  deserving  of  our  attention. 
When  we  consider  the  cause  of  all  these 
problems,  we  find  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter  a  "fiscal  mismatch"  in  which  the 
National  Government  has  almost  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  high  yielding  reve- 
nue sources,  such  as  the  Income  tax, 
while  the  State  and  local  governments 
with  less  satisfactory  revenue  sources  are 


asked  to  provide  more  and  better  services 
for  an  ever  expanding  population. 

We  have  witnessed  in  the  last  decade. 
In  alarming  and  rapid  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral power  and  Federal  control  over  al- 
most every  facet  of  American  life.  This 
has  come  to  pass,  not  because  Washing- 
ton has  superior  know-how  or  more  ef- 
ficiency, but  simply  because  State  and 
local  government  do  not  have  the  neces- 
sary fiscal  resources  needed  to  solve  the 
growing  problems  they  face.  Tax  shar- 
ing for  education — or  a  general  program 
such  as  has  been  suggested  by  some  of 
my  colleagues — would  combine  the 
strength  of  the  Federal  Government — 
raising  revenue — ^with  the  necessary  in- 
gredient of  local  control  thereby  assuring 
real  progress  in  the  American  tradition. 

I  have  limited  my  bill  to  tax  sharing 
for  education  because  I  believe  that  this 
limitation  may  make  the  plan  more 
readily  acceptable  to  some  who  other- 
wise would  not  Eive  the  idea  a  chance  to 
prove  its  worth.  I  cannot  emphasize 
too  much  the  need  for  immediate  action. 
The  prevailing  trend  toward  centraliza- 
tion of  authority,  if  it  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  our 
federal  system.  We  must  check  this 
trend.  We  must  make  a  start  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  will  give  this 
bill  careful  study  and  attention.  It  is,  I 
think,  a  significant  step  toward  restor- 
ing the  sort  of  meaningful  balance  in  our 
federal  system  that  will  allow  all  levels 
of  government  to  exercise  their  proper 
share  of  responsibility  and  authority.  I 
urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
give  early  consideration  to  this  important 
legislation. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  308 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tax  Sharing  for 
Education  Act". 

CONGBESSIONAL   FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  responsibility  for  and  control 
over  education  Is  one  of  the  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  but  reserved  to 
the  States  or  to  the  people  under  the  tenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  con- 
tinued encouragement  of  the  means  of  edu- 
cation requires  the  strengthening  of  State 
governments. 

EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE    TRUST    FUND 

Sec  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  educational 
assistance  trust  fund.  There  Is  hereby  ap- 
propriated to  the  educational  assistance 
trust  fund,  out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  an  amount  equal 
to  1  per  centum  of  the  taxes  paid  imder  sub- 
title A  (other  than  chapter  2  thereof)  and 
subtitle  B  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964,  and  all  customs  duties  collected,  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  an  amount  equal  to  2 
per  centum  of  such  taxes  paid  and  duties 
collected  during  such  year,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  an  amount  equal 
to  3  per  centum  of  such  taxes  paid  and  duties 
coUected  during  such  year,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  an  amount  equal 
to  4  per  centvun  of  such  taxes  paid  and  duties 
collected  during  such  year,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  each  fiscal 


year  thereafter,  an  amount  equal  to  5  per 
centum  of  such  taxes  paid  and  duties  col- 
lected during  each  such  year. 

(b)  The  amounts  appropriated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  transferred  from  time  to 
time  from  the  general  fund  In  the  Treasury 
to  the  educational  assistance  trust  fund, 
such  amounts  to  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  taxes  and  duties  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  paid  or  deposited  into  the  Treasury; 
and  proper  adjustment  shall  be  made  In 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the  ex- 
tent prior  estimates  were  In  excess  of  or  were 
less  than  the  taxes  and  duties  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a). 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  such  portion  of 
the  trust  fund  as  Is  not,  In  his  judgment, 
required  to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
Investments  may  be  made  only  In  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
In  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  princi- 
pal and  Interest  by  the  United  States.  For 
such  purp)ose  such  obligations  may  be  ac- 
quired (1)  on  original  Issue  at  the  Issue 
price,  or  (2)  by  purchase  of  outstanding 
obligations  at  the  market  price.  The  pur- 
poses for  which  obligations  of  the  United 
States  may  be  Issued  vmder  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are  hereby  ex- 
tended to  authorize  the  issuance  at  par  of 
public-debt  obligation  for  purchase  by  the 
trust  fund.  Such  obligations  Issued  for  pur- 
chase by  the  trust  fund  shall  have  maturi- 
ties fixed  with  due  regard  for  the  needs  of 
the  trust  fund  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  average  market  yield  (com- 
puted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  basis  of  market  quotations  as  of  the 
end  of  the  calendar  month  next  preceding 
the  date  of  such  Issue)  on  all  marketable 
Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
which  are  not  due  or  callable  until  after 
the  expiration  of  four  years  from  the  end 
of  such  calendar  month;  except  that  where 
such  average  market  yield  Is  not  a  multiple 
of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the  rate  of 
interest  of  such  obligations  shall  be  the 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum 
nearest  such  market  yield.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  purchase  other  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  principal 
and  Interest  by  the  United  States,  on  original 
Issue  or  at  the  market  price,  only  where  he 
determines  that  the  purchase  of  such  other 
obligations  Is  In  the  public  interest.  Any 
obligations  acquired  by  the  trust  fund  (ex- 
cept public-debt  obligations  Issued  exclu- 
sively to  the  trust  fund)  may  be  sold  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  market 
price,  and  such  public-debt  obligations  may 
be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued  Interest. 
The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obligations  held 
In  the  trust  fund  shall  be  credited  to  and 
form  a  pent  of  the  trust  fund. 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  during  each  fiscal  year  pay  from  the 
educational  assistance  trust  fund  to  each 
State  which  has  in  effect  a  plan  for  expendi- 
ture approved  by  the  Comptroller  General 
under  section  5,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of— 

(1)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  one-half  of  the  total  amount  deposited  In 
the  educational  assistance  trust  fund  for  the 
preceding  year  as  the  State  product  for  that 
State  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  State  products 
for  all  the  States,  and 

(2)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  one-half  the  total  amount  deposited  In 
such  trust  fund  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
as  the  number  of  students  enrolled  In  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  the 
State  bears  to  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled In  such  schools  In  all  the  States. 

Payments  under  this  section  shall  be  made 


from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year  as 
needed  by  the  States. 

(b)  The  "State  product"  for  a  State  shall 
be  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  In  the  State 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  by  the  percentage 
of  the  gross  personal  Income  of  residents  of 
such  State  which  was  expended  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  In  such 
State  In  such  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Determinations  of  school  enrollments, 
gross  personal  Income,  and  amounts  ex- 
pended for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  bsBis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  from  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Each  State  which  desires  to 
receive  funds  under  this  Act  shall  through 
its  Governor  submit  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral a  State  plan  for  the  expenditure  thereof 
which  shall  be  in  such  detail  and  contain 
such  information  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  prescribe.  If,  upon  his  examina- 
tions of  the  plan,  the  Comptroller  General 
determines  that  all  of  the  expenditures  pro- 
posed in  the  plan  would  be  made  by  legally 
constituted  public  officers  or  agencies  for 
public  elementary  or  secondary  education,  he 
shall  approve  the  plan,  and  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  his  approval.  If  the 
Comptroller  General  takes  no  action  with 
respect  to  a  plan  within  sixty  days  after  It  Is 
submitted  to  him,  such  plan  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  approved.  For  purposes  of  this 
Act,  expenditures  for  construction  of  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  and  the  debt 
service  on  Indebtedness  contracted  for  con- 
struction of  such  schools,  shall  be  deemed 
exi>enditures  for  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  for  ex- 
penditure submitted  under  this  Act,  or  any 
modification  thereof,  without  first  affording 
the  Governor  of  the  State  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Comptroller  General, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  such  Governor  of  the  State, 
finds — 

(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  section  5,  or 

(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  faUure  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  such  provisions, 

the  Comptroller  General  shall  notify  such 
Governor  of  the  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  the  State  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  untU  he  Is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

JUDICIAL   KEVIEW 

Sec  6.  (a)  If  any  SUte  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Comptroller  General's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  Its  plan  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)  or  with  his  final  action 
under  subsection  (b),  such  State  may,  with- 
in sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  located  a 
petition  for  review  of  that  Eu:tlon.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  Comptroller  General  there- 
upon shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Comptroller  General  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall 
certify  to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
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proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  If  sup- 
ptorted  by  substantial  evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Comptroller  General 
or  to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The 
judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1254  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  A  suit  or  proceeding  asserting  that 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  Its  application 
or  administration  Is  In  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  United  States  Constitution  may 
be  brought  by  a  State,  a  State  educational 
agency,  a  local  educational  agency,  or  any 
public  or  other  nonprofit  institution  or 
agency  which  is  or  may  be  prejudicial  by 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
making  or  denying  a  grant  in  a  particular 
year,  in  a  three-Judge  district  court.  In  the 
State  where  the  plaintiff  is  situated  pur- 
suant to  sections  2282  and  2284  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec.  7.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5) . 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  w^ith  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this 
section  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  FM.  3176:  5  U.S.C.  13321-15)  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276c). 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  8.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "elementary  or  secondary 
education"  means  education  provided  as  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  education  under  the 
law  of  the  applicable  State,  except  that  such 
term  shall  Include  one  year  preschool  pro- 
grams and  vocational  education,  as  defined 
In  section  8(1)  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  but  shall  not  include  any  edu- 
cation provided  beyond  grade  12, 

(2)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia. 

FEDERAL     CONTROL     OF     EDUCATION     PROHIBFTED 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
Instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  or 
any  educational  institution  or  school  sys- 
tem. 

SEPARABILrrT 

Sec.  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 


BILL  RELATING  TO  THE  SEIZURE  OF 
VESSELS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr,  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  27,  1954.  relating  to  the  seizure 


of  vessels  of  the  United  States  by  foreign 
countries. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  our  American- 
flag  fishing  vessels  have  been  seized  by 
a  foreign  country  and  detained  for  an 
extensive  period  of  time  while  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  a  violation  of  provin- 
cial fishing  regulations  can  be  charged. 
These  unreasonable  detentions  are  very 
costly  to  our  fishermen,  who  notoriously 
operate  on  close  financial  margin.  My 
bill  would  amend  the  Fisherman's  Pro- 
tective Act  so  that  the  owner  of  any 
detained  American-flag  vessel  will  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  all  costs,  including  damage  or 
destruction  of  the  vessel,  the  loss  or  dam- 
age of  fishing  gear  or  other  equipment, 
dockage  fees,  utilities,  and  seized  fish. 

The  bill  also  would  compensate  the 
owners  of  such  vessel  and  its  crew  for  the 
fish  that  were  not  caught  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  such  seizuies.  This  comf)ensation 
would  be  based  on  the  value  of  the  aver- 
age catch  per  day  at  sea  during  the  three 
most  recent  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  seizure. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
timing  is  a  highly  critical  factor  in  the 
fishing  business,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  keeping  up  with  the  elusive 
movements  of  the  great  schools  of  tuna 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  trans- 
porting the  catch  promptly  to  the 
cannery. 

Events  of  the  past  few  months  have 
illustrated  the  necessity  of  some  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  this  problem  since  the 
State  Department  has  been  unsuccessful 
in  halting  these  acts  of  piracy  against 
our  fishing  vessels  off  cf  Latin  America. 

The  chief  offenders  have  been  Peru, 
Chile,  and  Ecuador  which  claim  200-mile 
offshore  fishing  limits.  In  the  past  20 
years,  these  three  countries  have  received 
$2.2  billion  in  U.S.  aid  Including  aircraft 
and  warships  which  they  have  frequently 
used  to  harass  and  seize  U.S.-flag  fishing 
vessels. 

My  bill  would  not  be  needed  if  the 
President  would  use  the  power  given  him 
by  Congress  to  withhold  aid  from  any 
country  that  harasses  or  detains  a  U.S. 
fishing  vessel  in  international  waters.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  move 
rapidly  in  the  favorable  consideration  of 
my  bill.  The  language  of  the  bill  reads 
as  follows: 

H.R.  — — 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Act 'of  August  27,  1954, 
relative  to  the  unlawful  seizure  of  fishing 
vessels  of  the  United  States  by  foreign 
countries 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  August  27,  1954  (68  Stat.  883:  22  U.S.C. 
1971-1976) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  In  any  caje  where  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  documented  or 
certified  as  a  fishing  vefsel,  is  seized  by  a 
foreign  country  and  detained  under  the  con- 
ditions of  section  2  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  such  sums  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  to  be 
equitable: 

"(1)  to  reimburse  the  owners  of  such  ves- 
sels for  all  costs  directly  resulting  from  such 
seizure  and  detention,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  damage  or  destruction  cf  the 
vessel,  the  loss  or  damnge  of  fishing  gear  or 
other  equipment,  dockage  fees,  utilities,  and 
seized  fish; 


"(2)  to  compensate  the  owners  of  such 
vessel  and  its  crew  for  the  fish  that  were  not 
caught  as  a  direct  result  of  such  seizure  and 
detention  based  on  the  value  of  the  average 
catch  per  day  at  sea  during  the  three  most 
recent  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
such  seizure  and  detention  either  (A)  of  all 
fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged 
in  the  same  fishery  as  that  of  the  type  and 
size  of  the  seized  vessel,  or  (B)  of  the  vessel 
seized,  whichever,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  is  the  most  reasonable 
and  equitable:  Provided,  That  such  compen- 
sation shall  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary 
In  accordance  with  the  usual  practices  and 
procedures  of  the  particular  segment  of  the 
United  States  commercial  fishing  industry  to 
which  the  seized  vessel  belongs  relative  to 
the  sale  of  fish  caught  and  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale; 

"(3)  to  compensate  the  heirs  or  legal  rep- 
resentatives of  any  fisherman  for  a  death 
resulting  directly  from  such  seizure  and  de- 
tention; and 

"(4)  to  compensate  a  fisherman  or  his 
heirs  or  legal  representatives  for  any  injury 
resulting  directly  from  such  seizure  and 
detention. 

"(b)  All  determinations  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  final.  Persons  receiving  pay- 
ments made  under  this  section  for  such 
seizure  and  detention  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  any  compensation,  reimbursement, 
or  other  payments  for  such  seizure  and  de- 
tention under  any  other  provision  of  Federal 
law.  The  United  States  shall  be  subrogated 
to  all  rights  or  benefits  accruing  under  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  or  State  law  or 
policy  of  insurance  to  any  jjerson  eligible  for 
payments  under  this  section.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  shall  Issue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  advisable  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  27, 
1954  (68  Stat.  883;  22  U.S.C.  1973)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  license  fees,  or  both,"  after 
the  word  "fine"  wherever  It  appears. 
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TRIBUTE    TO    SPEAKER    JOHN    W. 
McCORMACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Waldie).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Annunzio]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  was  elected  to  the  89th  Congress, 
and  is  now  beginning  his  sophomore  year 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  I 
want  to  take  issue  with  those  who  have 
said  that  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK,  our  highly  capable  Speaker  of  the 
House,  should  step  down. 

I  can  personally  testify  to  the  fact 
that  Speaker  McCormack  has  demon- 
strated unusual  and  outstanding  quali- 
ties of  leadership.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  efforts  of  our  great  Speaker,  the  89th 
Congress  could  not  possibly  have  enacted 
all  of  the  far-reaching  and  beneficial 
legislation  that  it  did.  Medicare,  aid  to 
education,  water  and  air  pollution,  hous- 
ing for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  elder- 
ly, community  health  services,  vocation- 
al rehabilitation,  and  countless  other 
programs  would  not  have  become  reality 
and  the  needs  and  wants  of  our  citizens 
would  still  be  denied  today.  The  great 
social  advancements  we  achieved  in  the 
89th  Congress  can  be  attributed  directly 
to  the  skillful  and  knowledgeable  leader- 
ship displayed  by  our  beloved  Speaker. 

All  of  us  who  served  our  first  term  in 
the  89th  Congress  know  firsthand  of  the 


patience,  fairness,  honesty,  and  ability 
of  our  Speaker.  He  has  always  taken 
time  from  his  busy  schedule  and  his 
heavy  responsibilities  to  consult  with  and 
advise  the  new  Members.  He  is  highly 
respected  and  esteemed  by  all  of  us,  re- 
gardless of  our  political  views,  because 
of  his  vast  legislative  experience  and  the 
outstanding  record  he  has  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McCormack  has  served  his  coun- 
try continuously  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress since  he  was  elected  to  the  70th 
Congress.  He  has  given  exceptional 
service  not  only  as  a  legislator  but  as  a 
leader  of  men  in  the  responsible  posts 
of  Democratic  whip,  majority  leader,  and 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Through  the 
years,  he  has  always  put  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  country  first. 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  in  the  90th  Congress  under  Speak- 
er McCormack,  and  I  know  that  under 
his  astute  leadership  we  shall  continue 
to  make  great  advancements  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  America. 


PRESIDENT'S  MARITIME  BUDGET, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1968:  AN  EVALUA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  PellyI  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
studying  President  Johnson's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1968,  especially  that 
part  which  deals  with  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

To  put  it  plainly,  this  budget  would 
continue  the  administration  policy  of 
slow  strangulation  of  our  American  mer- 
chant marine.  It  is  a  pint-sized  bottle 
like  last  year  but  in  a  quart-sized  box 
with  more  tissue  paper  and  a  prettier  rib- 
bon. The  significance  of  the  President's 
message,  as  I  have  found  it,  is  not  for 
what  it  sets  forth  but  rather  for  what  it 
fails  to  say. 

It  does  not,  for  example,  dispose  of  the 
outstanding  issue  of  better  than  2 
years  concerning  a  new  maritime  policy 
which  the  President  promised  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  of  January  1965. 
Nor  does  it  provide  any  indication  as  to 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration in  light  of  the  proposed 
merger  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Labor. 

My  reference  to  the  "quart-sized  box 
with  more  tissue  paper  and  a  prettier  rib- 
bon" has  to  do  with  the  fact  that,  on  its 
face,  it  would  seem  that  the  total  budget 
request  for  the  Maritime  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1968  represents  an  Increase 
of  almost  $62  million  more  than  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  However,  upon  closer  examina- 
tion, it  appears  that  the  administration 
Is  not  quite  as  kindly  disposed  toward  the 
industry  as  the  increase  might  signify. 
Inasmuch  as  the  overall  request  actually 
is  close  to  the  same  general  level  as  that 
requested  for  the  prior  fiscal  year  which 
in  Itself  established  a  new  low  for  budg- 
et requests  for  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

The  significant  items  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  budget  request  are  set 
lortb  in  the  attached  table,  and  the  fol- 


lowing observations  are  made  concerning 
these  items: 

(1)     SHIP    CONSTEUCnON 

Last  year,  the  Congress  increased  the 
administration's  budget  request  for  this 
item  by  $21,685,000  for  a  total  of  $106,- 
685,000  to  fully  fxmd  the  construction  of 
13  ships  then  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Therefore,  the  $143  million  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1968  for  the  same 
number  of  ships — 13 — would  appear  to 
represent  an  increase  of  something  more 
than  $36  million  over  last  year's  appro- 
priation. For  a  true  comparison,  how- 
ever, the  budget  request  for  each  of  the 
past  2  years  for  ship  construction  is  at 
the  same  general  level  because : 

First,  last  year  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration reprogramed  into  new  ship  con- 
struction unobUgated  funds  on  hand — 
for  example,  for  vessel  trade-in,  retro- 
fitting, and  so  forth — in  the  amount  of 
about  $30  million  in  order  to  fully  fund 
that  prior  year's  ship  construction  pro- 
gram of  13  ships.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Alan 
Boyd  dated  September  6,  1966,  was  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  respective  Appro- 
priations Committees  in  the  House  and 
Senate  on  this  matter. 

Second,  the  vessels  being  considered 
for  construction  in  the  forthcoming  fis- 
cal year  will  involve  a  greater  cost  and 
therefore  a  greater  participation  by  the 
Government  but  will  be  offset  by  the  po- 
tential promise  of  increased  productivity; 
for  example,  the  lighter-aboard-ship — 
LASH — of  Prudential  and  the  barge-on- 
ship  concept  of  Lykes  Bros. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  also,  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  requested  au- 
thorization in  fiscal  year  1968  to  build 
five  fast  deployment  logistics  ships. 
Presumably,  these  five  FDL  ships  will  be 
in  addition  to  the  two  already  authorized 
by  the  fiscal  year  1966  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Act  but  which  have  not  been  con- 
structed. The  estimated  cost  authorized 
for  the  two  earlier  ships  in  fiscal  year 
1966  was  $67.6  million — that  is.  $35.5 
million  for  the  lead  ship  and  $32.1  mil- 
lion for  the  second  ship.  Therefore,  as- 
suming that  the  five  requested  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $32.1  million  each,  this  represents 
an  additional  $160.5  million  for  a  total  of 
$228.1  million  for  the  seven  ships,  or  an 
estimated  unit  cost  of  $32.6  miUion.  The 
contrast  in  cost  to  the  Government, 
therefore,  between  the  proposed  FDL 
ship  and  the  somewhat  comparable 
LASH-type  ship  is  on  the  magnitude  of 
three  to  one.  Where  is  the  McNamara 
economy  in  building  ships  for  use  in  war 
only  at  three  times  the  cost  of  a  multi- 
purpose ship? 

The  current  budget  request  also  car- 
ries a  provision  for  the  conversion  of 
container  ships,  and  presumably  this  is 
funding  for  the  two  20-year  and  16-knot 
ships  that  American  Export  Isbrandtsen 
Lines  desires  to  convert.  The  expendi- 
ture is  one  which  is  subject  to  possible 
question  owing  to  the  age  and  slow  speed 
of  the  vessels. 

As  for  the  acquisition  of  replaced  ships 
under  the  ship  replacement  program,  the 
budget  request  makes  no  provision  for 
1968  and  apparently  the  administration 
is  moving  on  the  assumption  that  as  in 
the  past  year  the  operators  will  not  be 
trading  in  their  old  tonnage.    However, 


this  could  become  an  item  of  cost  In  the 
event  the  world  market  for  ships  makes  It 
more  attractive  to  trade  the  vessels  in  to 
the  Maritime  Administration. 

(2)  OPERATING    DIFFERENTIAL    SUBSIDIES 

The  appropriation  to  liquidate  contract 
authorization  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1968  is  $200  million  representing  an  in- 
crease of  $25  million  over  the  request 
and  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  increase  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
the  Maritime  Administration  apparently 
erred  in  estimating  the  number  of  ships 
that  would  be  going  off  subsidized  serv- 
ice to  charter  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  a  result  of  Vietnam.  It  was 
based  upon  this  earlier  estimate  that  the 
Maritime  Administration  requested  an 
appropriation  $10  million  less  than  the 
new  obligational  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  balance  of  the  increase  in  this 
item  appears  to  be  taken  up  by  Increased 
wage  costs  as  a  result  of  wage  costs 
approved  by  the  Board  as  being  fair  and 
reasonable. 

(3)     RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

The  request  of  $7,625,000  for  fiscal  year 
1968  represents  an  increase  over  the  prior 
fiscal  year  of  only  $125,000  which  appears 
to  be  nominal.  However,  it  is  under  this 
account  that  the  experimental  nuclear 
ship  Savannah  is  operated  by  virtue  of 
funds  from  the  vessels  operations  revolv- 
ing fund  under  which — on  page  260 — 
there  appears  the  note  that  the  vessel 
will  be  laid  up  in  1967.  A  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration statement  on  the  matter 
issued  January  24.  indicates  that  the 
operation  of  the  Savannah  will  be  dis- 
continued in  August  1967. 

Since  there  was  no  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  this  decision  and  since  it 
was  contained  in  a  rather  inconspicuous 
note  within  the  budget,  the  decision  came 
as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  all  sectors  of 
the  industry,  especially  in  light  of  press 
reports  as  recent  as  November  1966  indi- 
cating that  she  "has  achieved  an  out- 
standing record  in  cargo  tonnage  and 
revenue  earnings."  See  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  November  1.  1966. 

The  New  York  Times  of  January  25 
interprets  the  decisions  as  follows: 

With  her  demise  go  the  plans  envisaged  by 
the  Maritime  Administration  for  a  nuclear 
merchant  ship  fleet  in  the  near  future. 

This  decision,  of  course,  will  leave  out- 
standing the  matter  of  the  Gtovemmenfs 
investment  In  the  Todd  Shipyard  In 
Houston,  Tex.,  for  example,  which  Is  the 
only  yard  equipped  to  handle  the  nu- 
clear-propelled merchant  ship,  as  well  as 
the  investment  of  the  Government  In 
various  and  sundry  training  programs 
for  personnel. 

(4)  SALARIES  AND  EZPENSX 

The  $15,947,000  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1968  represents  a  nominal  Increase 
of  $157,000  over  the  request  and  appro- 
priation for  the  prior  fiscal  year  1967. 

(5)  MARTTIME  TRAINING 

The  $4,627,000  request  for  fiscal  year 
1968  represents  a  nominal  increase  of 
$150,000  over  the  requested  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1967. 

(  6 )     STATE  M ABINX  SCHOOLS 

The  $1,775,000  requested  for  this  Item 
for  fiscal  year  1968  represents  an  increase 
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of  $140,000  over  the  request  and  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1967.  The  In- 
crease Is  due  principally  to  the  need  for 
maintenance  and  repair  of  training  ves- 
sels. Most  of  these  vessels  are  of  World 
War  n  construction,  and  it  is  to  be  as- 
sumed that  like  our  similar  vessels  in  the 
active  merchant  marine  these  training 
ships  will  be  encountering  ever-increas- 
ing maintenance  and  repair  costs  owing 
to  their  age.  This  invites  a  possible  in- 
vestigation into  this  area  if  and  when  the 
Special  House  Subcommittee  on  Mari- 
time Education  and  Training  is  reestab- 
lished in  the  90th  Congress. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  foregoing,  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  general  level  of  the 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1968  re- 
mains at  the  same  general  low  level  of 
that  of  the  prior  fiscal  year.  Although 
more  new  money  Is  being  appropriated 
or  requested  for  ship  construction,  we 
will  stay  at  the  same  level  of  construc- 
tion in  terms  of  numbers  of  ships — 13. 
In  terms  of  our  long-range  vessel  re- 
placement program,  which  has  slightly 
more  than  142  more  contracts  to  be 
awarded  to  complete  the  program,  the 
balance  of  ships  remaining  to  be  con- 
structed contains  something  less  than 
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130  ships  which  have  reached  the  end  of 
their  economic  lives  as  of  September  1, 
1966.  Accordingly,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  replacement  program  is  presently 
more  than  100  ships  behind  schedule,  and 
the  request  for  fiscal  yeiK  1968  does  noth- 
ing to  alleviate  or  overctH^e  this  prob- 
lem. ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  emphasize  in  con- 
clusion that  the  budget  request  also 
points  up  the  desirability  of  \vesting  in 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  authority  to  review  tpe  budget 
request  of  the  Maritime  Admihistration 
and  to  recommend  authorization  legis- 
lation thereon. 

Hereinafter  is  a  comparative  tabula- 
tion of  the  1966,  1967,  and  1968  budgets 
which  bears  out  what  I  say  when  I  call 
this  year's  request  a  continued  slow 
strangulation  one  like  the  previous  year; 
It  is  wrapped  up  in  a  bigger  box,  more  tis- 
sue paper  and  a  prettier  ribbon,  but  on 
careful  study  it  is  not  going  to  add  more 
strength  to  our  national  security  or  com- 
ply with  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  as  passed  by  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  public  took  a  hand  In  demanding  the 
rebuilding  and  restoration  of  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine,  j 

ime  Administration — 1969-68  budgets 


Ship  construction 

OperatinK-differential  subsidies: 

New  obllgational  authority — 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract 

authorization — - 

Estimated  expenditures 

Research  and  development 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Maritime  training 

State  marine  schools 

Orand  total,  appropriations 


Appropria- 
tion, 1966 


$132,  ISO,  000 

(190.000,000) 

180,000,000 

(183,453,000) 

6,500,000 

15, 833, 000 

3,988,000 

1,600,000 


340, 071, 000 


Request, 
1967 


.$85, 000, 000 

(185, 000, 000) 

175,000,000 

(179, 000, 000) 

7,500,000 

15,  790, 000 

4, 470,  000 

1, 635, 000 


289,395,000 


Appropria- 
tion, 1967 


$106,685,000 

(185, 000, 000) 

175,000,000 

179,000,000 

7,500,000 

15, 790, 000 

4,  470,  000 

1,635,000 


311,080,000 


Riequest, 
1968 


$141, 000, 000 

(190,000,000) 

200,000,000 

(200, 000, 000) 

7, 625, 000 

16  947, 000 

*,  620,  000 

I,  775.  000 


378,967,000 


Increase  over 
appropria- 
tion of  1967 


$36, 315, 000 


25,000,000 


125.000 
157,000 
150,000 
140,000 


61,887.000 


AID  TO  YUGOSLAVIA  AND  THE 
FINDLEY  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
December  a  restrictive  provision  known 
as  the  Findley  amendment,  enacted  as 
a  part  of  the  1966  appropriation  for 
agriculture  and  related  agencies,  be- 
came a  point  of  wide  discussion  and  con- 
troversy. Because  I  was  the  author  of 
the  amendment  and  became  somewhat 
a  focal  point  of  the  controversy,  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  present  an 
account  of  the  episode  as  press  reports 
have  of  course  been  fragmentary. 

It  is  especially  pertinent  because  of 
news  developments  last  weekend.  If  usu- 
ally reliable  sources  are  correct,  the 
United  States  has  offered  to  go  ahead 
with  a  subsidized  credit  sale  of  vegetable 
oil  to  Yugoslavia  despite  the  obvious  in- 
tent of  the  Findley  amendment  and  a 
similar  amendment  which  became  a  part 
of  the  law  enacted  last  year  extending 
for  2  years  the  authority  for  the  PubUc 
Law  480  program. 

The  Government  did  however  drop 
plans  to  ship  wheat  to  Yugoslavia  and 
in  my  view  that  was  a  commendable 
decision. 


On  April  11,  1966,  tiie  United  States 
signed  an  agreement  with  Yugoslavia 
imder  some  cotton  as  well  as  vegetable 
oil  would  be  shipped  under  the  dollar- 
sale  provision  of  Public  Law  480.  Credit 
terms  provided  a  2-year  grace  period, 
and  then  10  years  to  pay  at  only  31/2  per- 
cent interest.  Commercial  firms  have 
been  forced  to  pay  nearly  twice  that 
interest  rate  for  nearly  a  year,  so  the 
advantage  to  Yugoslavia  of  this  transac- 
tion was  obvious. 

However,  the  price  Of  vegetable  oil  in 
Europe  was  at  that  time  considerably 
below  the  U.S.  price — so  much  so  that 
Yugoslavia  did  not  adt  for  a  purchase 
authorization  for  the  vegetable  oil. 
Later  that  month  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  for  my  amendment  which 
shut  off  from  subsidized  credit,  deals 
like  this  one,  to  any  nation  making  ship- 
ments to  North  Vietnam. 

This  amendment  was  later  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  became  law  when 
President  Johnson  signed  the  appropria- 
tion bill.  Meanwhile,  although  the  cot- 
ton sales  had  been  consummated,  Yugo- 
slavia did  nothing  further  to  buy  the 
vegetable  oil,  presumably  because  of  the 
price  situation. 

Yugoslavia  was,  however,  keenly  Inter- 
ested in  buying  U.S.  wheat  under  this 
program  because  of  the  multimillion- 
dollar  subsidy  it  would  bring,  and  the 


U.S.  administration  obviously  was  keenly 
interested  in  arranging  the  deal,  it 
should  be  noted  that  Yugoslavia  at  any 
time  could  have  purchased  any  quantity 
of  U.S.  wheat  through  normal  com- 
mercial channels  or  through  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  but  either  course 
would  provide  only  short  term  credit  and 
then  at  the  higher  interest  rates. 

As  the  documents  presented  below  will 
show,  the  administration  was  fully  aware 
of  the  Findley  amendment  to  the  agri- 
culture  appropriation  bill,  and  aware  also 
that  a  similar  amendment  even  more  re- 
strictive on  Yugoslavia  would  take  effect 
January  1.  Under  the  latter  Yugoslavia 
would  be  disquaUfied  from  this  type  of 
subsidy  because  it  barred  nations  mak- 
ing shipments  to  either  Cuba  or  North 
Vietnam,  and  Yugoslavia  was  doing  so 
to  both. 

An  agreement  for  wheat,  unlike  for 
vegetable  oil,  was  never  signed  and  of 
course  the  proposed  deal  was  dropped. 

Usually  reliable  sources  report  that  the 
State  Department  has  offered  to  issue  a 
purchase  order  for  vegetable  oil — $9  mil- 
lion worth — under  the  subsidized  credit 
terms  if  Yugoslavia  wants  it.  Whether 
the  Tito  regime  wants  it  or  not  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  price  situation  still  may 
not  be  such  as  to  make  the  deal  attrac- 
tive. 

The  important  question  to  which  this 
body  should  give  attention  is  whether  the 
administration  has  taken  reasonable 
steps  to  abide  by  the  clear  expression  of 
will  made  by  the  89th  Congress.  The 
documents  below  will  suggest  that  the 
administration  sought  eagerly  to  make 
the  wheat  deal  and  dropped  the  effort 
only  in  the  face  of  determined  congres- 
sional opposition. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion is  equally  eager  to  make  the  vegeta- 
ble oil  shipments.  It  did  not  taks  steps 
to  cancel  the  April  11  agreement  when 
the  Findley  amendment  became  law  last 
fall,  nor  has  it  seen  fit  to  do  so  since  then. 
This  could  easily  have  been  accom- 
plished in  light  of  Yugoslav  reluctance  to 
go  further  with  the  deal.  The  original 
agreement  had  lain  dormant  for  months, 
and  Yugoslavia  did  not  show  any  inter- 
est in  taking  the  next  step  in  the  proce- 
dure— getting  a  purchase  authorization 
from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  late  as  last  Friday,  Yugoslavia  still 
had  not  asked  for  a  purchase  authoriza- 
tion and  the  Yugoslav  Embassy  reported 
simply  the  vegetable  oil  deal  was  still 
dormant. 

Indeed,  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials  acknowledge  that  issuing  a  pur- 
chase authorization  this  long  after  the 
original  agreement  was  signed  would  be 
unusual,  and  this  alone  would  give  the 
administration  a  valid  excuse  for  can- 
celing the  original  agreement — if  it  de- 
sired to  comply  fully  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Findley  amendment. 

Now  that  January  1  date  has  come  and 
gone,  the  administration  has  an  addi- 
tional reason  to  cancel  the  s«reement-- 
Yugoslavia's  trade  with  Cuba  is  now  a 
legal  bar  to  subsidized  credit  through 
dollar  sales  under  Public  Law  480. 

If  canceling  seems  too  abrupt  a  step, 
the  administration  has  a  milder  way  out. 
It  can  take  its  option  to  delay  delivery 
indefUiitely.    The  right  to  delay  delivery 
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Is  clearly  the  legal  right  of  the  United 
States  in  transactions  like  this. 

In  some  respects  this  Yugoslav  affair 
may  be  a  minor  episode,  but  certainly  it 
illustrates  the  determination  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  do  what  it  wants  to  in 
foreign  policy,  even  when  Congress  by 
law  imposes  clear  restrictions. 

Among  the  incidents  which  occurred 
during  the  episode  was  an  anti-American 
mob  demonstration  wtiich  included 
stoning  and  heavy  damage  to  the  U.S. 
consulate  at  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia. 

The  stoning  climaxed  a  parade  and 
demonstration  in  which  an  estimated 
6,000  or  more  participated.  Only  token 
efforts  by  local  police  to  quell  the  rioting 
were  observed. 

Last  Saturday  night  the  Yugoslav  Em- 
bassy and  several  Yugoslav  consulates 
in  the  United  States  were  damaged  by 
explosions  in  what  was  obviously  a  co- 
ordinated action.  Although  hardly  par- 
allel to  the  mob  violence  directed  against 
the  U.S.  consulate  in  Zagreb,  the  damage 
was  nonetheless  regrettable. 

Here  are  the  documents  and  examples 
of  press  coverage  which  provide  foot- 
notes to  the  United  States-Yugoslav 
imbroglio  over  wheat  and  vegetable  oil 
credit  subsidies: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  9, 1966. 
Hon.  Prank  M.  Wozencraft, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel.  Department  of  Justice. 
Dear  Mr.  Wozencraft:    The    Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act.  1967  (Public  Law  89-556)  con- 
taluB  a  proviso    (the  Findley  Amendment) 
reading  as  follows: 

Provided.  That  no  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  ad- 
minister programs  for  the  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities  pursuant  to  titles  I  or  IV  of 
Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress,  as 
amended,  to  any  nation  which  sells  or 
furnishes  or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft 
under  its  registry  to  transport  to  North  Viet- 
nam any  equipment,  materials  or  com- 
modities, so  long  as  North  Vietnam  is 
governed  by  a  Communist  regime." 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  Appropriation 
Act,  we  have  been  considering  the  possible 
Impact  of  this  provision  on  existing  and 
future  programs  for  the  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities.  In  particular,  we  have  con- 
sidered the  question  whether  the  prohibition 
applies  only  to  countries  the  governments  of 
which  trade  with  North  Vietnam,  or  whether 
It  Is  broader  and  covers  countries  whose 
private  citizens  trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

This  question  la  particularly  relevent  In 
the  case  of  Yugoslavia.  Purchases  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  by  that  country  are  of 
Importance  In  enabling  it  to  proceed  with 
the  program  of  economic  reforms,  Involving 
decentralization  and  Uberalization,  upon 
which  the  Yugoslav  Government  embarked 
In  the  summer  of  1965. 

At  the  present  time,  no  ships  or  aircraft 
under  Yugoslav  registry  are  transporting  any 
equipment,  materials  or  commodities  to 
North  Vietnam.  Moreover,  the  Government 
of  Yugoslavia  is  not  selling  or  furnishing  any 
equipment,  materials  or  commodities  to 
North  Vietnam. 

However,  there  have  been  shipments  of 
medicines,  bandages  and  blood,  donated  by 
Yugoslav  citizens.  These  shipments  are 
consigned  by  the  Yugoslav  Coordinating 
Conunittee  for  Assistance  to  the  Peoples  of 
Vietnam.  This  organization  consists  of 
representatives  of  the  Socialist  Alliance,  the 
Trade  Union  Federation,  the  Association  of 
Veterans  Federations,  the  Youth  Federation, 
the  Yugoslav  Red  Cross,  the  Student  Union, 
the  Conference  for  Social  Activity  of  Women. 


and  the  Youth  League  for  Peace,  Independ- 
ence, and  Equality  of  Peoples.  The  organiza- 
tion Is  not  an  agency  of  the  Yugoslav 
Goveriunent. 

We  believe  that  a  proper  construction  of 
the  Findley  Amendment  would  limit  its  scope 
to  those  cases  where  the  government  of  a 
country  Is  selling  or  furnishing  products  to 
North  Vietnam.  I  am  attaching  a  memoran- 
dum setting  forth  our  reasons  for  this  con- 
clusion. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  also  in- 
terested in  this  matter,  is  forwarding  to  you 
a  separate  statement  of  its  own  views. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  C.  Meeker, 
Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State. 

MEMORANonM:   Interpretation  of  the  Fin- 
dley   Amendment,   November   9,    1966 
questions  presented 

The  Findley  Amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1967  (Pi.  89-556)  reads 
as  follows: 

"Provided,  That  no  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  admin- 
ister programs  for  the  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities  pursuant  to  titles  I  or  IV  of 
Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress,  as 
amended,  to  any  nation  which  sells  or  fur- 
nishes or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft 
under  its  registry  to  transport  to  North  Viet- 
nam any  equipment,  materials  or  commodi- 
ties, so  long  as  North  Vietnam  Is  governed 
by  a  Communist  regime." 

This  memorandxun  concerns  the  question 
whether  "nation"  as  used  in  the  proviso  ap- 
plies only  to  action  by  the  government  of  a 
nation  and  therefore  does  not  comprehend 
the  actions  of  private  persons. 

StTMMART    OF    CONCLUSION 

The  Department  of  State  believes  that 
the  language  and  legislative  history  of  the 
Findley  Amendment  require  an  Interpreta- 
tion limiting  its  scope  to  countries  whose 
governments  sell,  furnish  or  permit  their 
ships  or  aircraft  to  transport  any  equipment, 
materials  or  commodities  to  North  Vietnam. 
We  believe  that  a  contrary  interpretation 
would  read  into  the  Findley  Amendment  a 
requirement  severely  restricting  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  Administration  and 
undermining  the  pvirposes  of  P.L.  480. 

/.  Interpretation  of  the  statute — action  by 
"any  nation"  means  action  by  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation 

A.  The  Statutory  Provision 
The  term  "nation"  as  used  in  the  Findley 
Amendment  is  not  defined  at  any  place  in 
the  Appropriation  Act  nor  is  it  used  else- 
where in  the  Act  in  a  comparable  way.  Hew- 
ever,  the  language  of  the  Amendment  Itself 
strongly  Impels  a  construction  that  would 
limit  its  scope  to  countries  whose  govern- 
ments are  taking  actions  among  those  pro- 
hibited. The  Amendment  would  prevent 
the  carrying  out  of  P.L.  480  programs  with 
any  nation  "which  permits  ships  or  aircraft 
under  Its  registry"  to  transport  goods  to 
North  Vietnam.  When  one  speaks  of  nations 
permitting  actions  of  ships  or  aircraft  "under 
its  registry",  the  only  reasonable  construction 
for  "nation"  is  "government  of  a  nation". 
Individuals  have  no  registry  of  ships,  only 
governments  have  them.  Actions  taken  to- 
wards ships  under  a  country's  registry  can 
only  be  taken  by  the  government  of  that 
country.  Thus,  the  portion  of  the  Amend- 
ment devoted  to  transportation  is  clearly 
referring  only  to  actions  by  governments. 

There  Is  no  Indication  in  the  language  of 
the  Amendment  of  any  intention  that  the 
word  "nation"  should  comprehend  something 
greater  when  applied  to  trade  than  when  ap- 
plied to  transportation.  A  statutory  term  Is 
normally  interpreted  to  have  but  one  mean- 
ing within  the  context  of  a  single  provision 
of  law.  The  words  "sell"  and  "furnish"  are 
neutral  so  far  as  any  distinction  between  a 


government  and  Its  private  citizens  is  con- 
cerned. Therefore,  since  the  word  "permits" 
can  be  read  in  context  only  as  referring  to 
government  action,  the  other  two  words  In 
the  same  series  should  be  read  the  same  way. 

B.  Legislative  History  of  the   Proviso 

Examination  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  proviso  does  not  Indicate  any  Congres- 
sional intent  to  give  the  word  "nation"  more 
than  one  meaning  within  the  proviso. 

There  was  little  debate  as  to  the  proviso 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  where  It  originated. 
Hearings  were  held  on  the  subject  before  the 
Agricultural  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  however,  and 
there  was  some  discussion  of  the  govern- 
ment-private trade  distinction.  That  dis- 
cussion was  as  follows: 

"Senator  Holland.  This  covers  not  only 
government  shipments  but  also  private  ship- 
ments; does  it  not? 

"Mr.  Mann.  That  is  not  clear.  Senator. 
Our  lawyers  have  construed  this,  and  there 
is  some  considerable  ground,  I  think,  for  de- 
bate, to  apply  it  to  government-to-govern- 
ment transactions. 

"The  bill,  as  it  Is  now  worded,  the  pending 
amendment,  I  think,  leaves  It  somewhat  un- 
clear. 

"Senator  Holland.  Do  you  think  It  ought 
to  be  clarified  if  the  amendment  be  changed 
in  the  Senate  or  by  conference  so  as  to  make 
the  prohibition  applicable  to  recipients  of 
Public  Law  480  aid  who  ship  military  strate- 
gic goods  to  North  Vietnam  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cover  only  government  shipments  of 
all  kinds  whether  it  is  government  or  private? 

"Mr.  Mann.  I  think  we  would  be  inclined 
to  say  if  the  amendment  were  changed  so  it 
is  limited  to  strategic  and  military,  that  It 
might  apply  to  all  exports  to  North  Vietnam 
regardless  of  whether  they  came  from  the 
private  sector  or  the  public  sector. 

"Senator  Holland.  That  would  be  my 
opinion  also,  but  I  wanted  the  record  cleeir 
on  that.    Maybe  there  are  other  questions. 

"Mr.  Mann.  On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  committee  and  the  Congress  were 
to  give  the  President  discretion,  there  is  some 
advantage  in  leaving  this  a  little  bit  vague 
because  it  would  be  helpfvU  to  us  in  our  nego- 
tiations vrith  foreign  governments  to  reduce 
even  the  private  sector  trade.  We  would  like 
to  eliminate  that,  too,  if  we  could."  (Sup- 
plemental Hearing  on  "Agricultural  Appro- 
priations for  Fiscal  Year  1967",  89th  Cong. 
2dSe8S.  (1966),  p.  6.) 

This  colloquy  reflects  the  normal  ambi- 
guity of  the  term  "nation".'  Mr.  Mann  rec- 
ognized that  the  Amendment  was  unclear. 
However,  in  discussing  a  clear  prohibition  on 
private  as  well  as  government  shipments,  he 
conditioned  his  approval  on  an  amendment 
that  would  give  Presidential  discretion  or 
that  was  limited  to  strategic  and  military 
shipments.  Thus,  the  Congress  was  aware 
of  the  ambiguity  of  the  provision  and  of 
the    Executive    Branch    position.      Yet,    the 


1  c.f .  the  foUowlng  discussion  of  a  synonym 
for  "nation":  "The  word  'country'  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Statute  expression  'foreign 
coiuitry".  is  ambiguous.  It  may  be  taken  to 
mean  foreign  territory  or  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  When  referring  more  particularly 
to  a  foreign  government,  it  may  describe  a 
foreign  State  in  the  international  sense,  that 
is,  one  that  has  the  status  of  an  Interna- 
tional person  with  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities under  International  law  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations;  or  it  may  mean 
a  foreign  government  which  has  authority 
over  a  particular  area  or  subject  matter,  al- 
though not  an  international  person  but  only 
a  component  part,  or  a  political  subdivision, 
of  the  larger  international  unit.  The  term 
'foreign  coxmtry"  is  not  a  technical  or  arti- 
ficial one,  and  the  sense  In  which  it  Is  used 
In  a  statute  must  be  determined  by  refer- 
ence to  the  purpose  of  the  particular  legis- 
lation." (Burnet  v.  Chicago  Portrait  Co..  286 
U.S.  1,  S-6  (1932) ) 
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Amendment  was  unchanged  In  this  respect 
between  the  Subcommittee  hearing  and  final 
passage. 

There  was  no  further  discussion  of  this 
point  In  Senate  floor  debate,  the  statement 
of  House  managers  on  the  conference  report, 
the  House  debate  on  the  conference  report, 
or  the  Senate  debate  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Similar  Terms  In  Other  Laws 
In  these  circumstances  It  Is  appropriate  to 
look  to  similar  provisions  In  other  legislation 
for  the  meaning  given  in  practice  and  under- 
stood by  the  Congress  when  It  adopted  the 
provlBO  In  PL  89-556. 

Since  PL  89-556  is  the  Act  appropriating 
funds  for  PL  480,  we  have  looked  at  the  use 
of  the  term  "nation"  or  "nations"  In  PL  480. 
There,  these  terms  are  not  distinguished 
from  the  term  "country"  or  "countries". 
Thus,  for  example,  sections  101  and  107  pro- 
vide. In  pertinent  part,  as  follows : 
Sec.  101 — 

".  .  .  the  President  is  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate and  carry  out  agreements  with  friendly 
nations  ...  In  negotiating  such  agreements 
the  President  shall — 

"(a)  take  reasonable  precaution  to  .  .  . 
assure  that  sales  .  .  .  will  not  unduly  disrupt 
.  .  .  normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade 
with  friendly  countries; 

"(d)  seek  and  secure  commitments  from 
participating  countries  .  .  ." 
Sec.  107— 

"As  used  in  this  Act,  'friendly  nation* 
means  any   country   other  than  .  .  ." 

There  Is  no  provision  In  the  current  PL 
480  that  gives  any  general  definition  of 
"nation"  or  "country".  The  Pood  for  Peace 
Act  of  1966,  however,  contains  a  very  similar 
provision.  That  provision  limits  sales  agree- 
ments to  "friendly  countries",  which  are  de- 
fined to  exclude  any  "nation  which  sells  or 
furnishes  or  permits  ships  or  aircraft  under 
Its  registry  to  transport  .  .  ." 

The  two  provisions  .  .  .  the  proviso  in  the 
Appropriations  Act  and  new  section  103(d) 
(3)  of  PL  480  as  amended  by  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  .  .  .  were  authored  by  Representa- 
tive Pindley.  The  day  before  the  conference 
report  on  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  came  to  the 
House  for  action.  Representative  Flndley  dis- 
cussed the  kinds  of  transactions  his  amend- 
ment was  designed  to  prevent  (Concres- 
siONAz.  Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  18,  pp.  25053- 
25054).   Hesald,  Inpart: 

"Polish  trade  unions,  of  course,  are  an  arm 
of  the  government,  so  this  Is  evidence  of 
direct  financial  support  for  North  Vietnam 
[referring  to  raising  of  money  by  unions  for 
aid].  •  •   • 

"Dictator  Nasser's  government  is  engaged 
In  trade  with  North  Vietnam." 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Pood  for  Peace  Act  that  contradicts 
the  governmental  cast  ascribed  to  the  amend- 
ment by  Representative  Flndley. 

We  have  also  looked  at  provisions  In  foreign 
assistance  legislation  that  are  comparable, 
and  Interpretations  there  only  confirm  our 
view  of  the  Pindley  Amendment.  The  perti- 
nent portion  of  the  Amendment  is  practically 
Identical  with  language  In  sections  107  and 
116  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1966  (PL  89- 
373): 
Sk.  107— 

"(a)  No  assistance  ...  to  any  country, 
which  sells,  furnishes,  or  permits  any  ships 
under  Its  registry  to  carry  .  .  . 

"(b)  No  economic  assistance  ...  to  any 
country  which  sells,  furnishes,  or  permits 
any  ships  under  Its  registry  to  carry  .  .  ." 
Sbc,  116— 

"No  assistance  ...  to  any  country  that 
sells,  furnishes,  or  permits  any  ships  under 
Its  registry  to  carry  .  .  ." 

Section  107  was  enacted  In  1962  and  sec- 
tion 116  in  1966.  In  1963,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Comxnittee  asked  the  Executive 


Branch  to  report  on  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 107.  In  a  formal  statement,  several 
basic  points  were  set  forth.  The  statement 
reads,  in  pertinent  part,  as  follows: 

"Cuba  Shipping:  Section  107  of  the  For- 
eign Aid  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1963. 

"This  memorandum  sets  forth  a  legal 
analysis  of  the  applicability  of  section  107  of 
the  Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act,  1963  (Appropriation  Act),  to 
the  voyages  to  Cuba  Undertaken  by  aid 
recipient  country  ships  listed  in  the  Mari- 
time   Administration    Report    No.    12.  •   •   • 

[While  the  memorandum  is  addressed  to 
ships  only,  the  analysis  depends  upon  the 
word  "country"  meaning  "Government".  If 
it  has  that  meaning  for  the  last  part  of  the 
series  "sells,  furnishes  •  •  *  or  permits",  it 
must  have  the  same  meaning  for  the  first 
part.]   •  •  •  j 

"General  conclusion    I 

"All  voyages  to  Cuba  by  aid  recipient  coun- 
try ships  listed  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Maritime  AdminlBtration  Report  No. 
12  have  been  analyzed  and  fall  into  several 
categories.  The  applicability  of  section  107 
to  each  of  these  categories  is  discussed  below. 
On  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  the  various 
categories  listed  below  it  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  of  the 
Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department 
of  State  that  no  action  to  terminate  aid  or 
to  waive  application  of  section  107  is  legally 
required  at  this  time.  •   •    » 

"Where  Congress  in  one  statute  [referring 
here  to  the  Battle  Act]  uses  certain  descrip- 
tive words  and  then  repeats  these  words  in 
a  subsequent  statute  at  the  same  time  re- 
ferring to  the  first  [section  107  of  the 
Appropriation  Act),  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  words  of  the  subsequent  statute 
were  Intended  to  relate  to  the  same  things 
as  the  first  statute.  •    *   • 

"A  factor,  if  not  the  determining  factor, 
In  deciding  whether  a  country  permitted  a 
voyage  is  whether  the  country  took  any  steps 
to  prevent  this  voyage.  •  •  •  Nothing  in 
section  107 — such  as  provision  for  indemni- 
fication of  shipowners  [against  damages  If 
the  owners  were  forced  to  breach  existing 
charters] — indicates  that  Congress  Intended 
to  depart  from  this  basAc  principle  [of  fair- 
ness in  not  penalizing  iJeople  for  contracts 
entered  into  before  the  new  legal  standard 
is  adopted],  and  require  aid  recipient  gov- 
ernments to  take  actions  exposing  their  ship- 
owners to  substantial  liabilities.  No  such 
Intent,  of  course,  can  be  attributed  to  gen- 
eral statements  of  the  congressional  desire 
to  terminate  aid  recipient  country  shipping 
to  Cuba.  •   *   • 

"•  •  •  A  BUbstantlalGumber  of  voyages  to 
Cuba  by  aid  recipient  country  ships  were  In 
fulfillment  of  charters  made  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  appropriation  act.  The 
contract  date  is  Important  in  determining 
whether  the  aid  recipient  government  per- 
mitted the  voyages.  The  governments  in- 
volved have  exhibited  a  generally  coopera- 
tive attitude  on  this  IsBue.  »  •  • 

"The  Greek  Government  at  the  time  of 
[certain]  •  •  «  voyages  had  a  general  policy 
against  Its  shlpe  sailing  to  Cuba.  This 
policy  was  evidenced  by  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment's generally  cooperative  attitude  subse- 
quently verified  by  its  Issuance  of  the  royal 
decree  barring  Greek  slili>s  from  trade  with 
Cuba.  •  •  •  Accordingly,  in  the  absence  of 
any  evidence  that  the  Greek  Govermnent 
specifically  acquiesced  tn  these  voyages  with 
knowledge  that  they  carried  proscribed  cargo 
(I.e.,  permitted  the  voyages),  the  United 
States  Government  must  conclude  that  the 
Greek  Government  Is  following  Its  stated 
policy."  (Hearings  on  "Foreign  Operations 
Ai^roprlatlons  for  1964",  88th  Cong.  1st  Sess. 
(1963)  Part  4,  pp.  2317-2319.) 

Both  PL  480  and  tbe  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  are  directed  at  providing  economic  aid 


to  lees  developed  countries.  Certainly,  the 
Flndley  Amendment  and  sections  107  and 
116  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation 
Act  are  intended  to  deny  this  aid  In  very 
similar  situations.  It  would  be  anomalous 
to  construe  the  Flndley  Amendment  in  a 
way  that  would  cast  a  significantly  wider 
net  than  the  comparable  prohibitions  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation  Act. 

II.  Operation  of  the  statute — A  reasonable 
interpretation  requires  that  "any  nation" 
include  only  action  by  the  government  of  a 
nation 

Any  statutory  interpretation  should  pay 
due  regard  to  the  purposes  of  the  law.  in 
this  case,  the  Flndley  Amendment  should, 
if  possible,  be  construed  in  light  of  the  pur- 
poses of  PL  480  and  of  the  foreign  policy 
objectives  attached  to  the  PL  480  program. 
We  believe  that  extending  the  scope  of  the 
Findley  Amendment  to  cover  private  sales 
to  North  Vietnam  could  subvert  many  of  the 
foreign  policy  gains  aclilevod  by  the  basic 
program  itself. 

A  broad  interpretation  would  tie  the  use 
of  major  instruments  of  United  States  for- 
eign policy — PL  480  sales  and  also  foreign 
assistance — to  acts  of  private  persons.  It  Is 
one  thing  to  hold  a  foreign  government  re- 
sponsible for  its  own  actions;  it  is  another 
to  require  that  government  to  Install  a  far- 
reaching  system  of  economic  controls  to 
prevent  individual  private  citizens  from 
trading  where  they  want. 

Second,  if  there  are  very  many  countries 
Whose  governments  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  institute  controls  of  the  necessary  kind 
on  private  trade,  the  United  States  will  lose 
a  considerable  market  for  its  agricultural 
commodities.  This  is  true  because  PL  480 
not  only  serves  to  familiarize  foreigners  with 
United  States  products  (a  considerable  por- 
tion of  PL  480  local  currency  resources  go 
for  market  development) ,  but  most  PL  480 
agreements  carry  a  requirement  for  addi- 
tional commercial  imports  of  the  same  or 
like  products. 

A  market  loss  resulting  from  termination 
of  PL  480  sales  wovUd  also  adversely  affect 
the  United  States  balance  of  payments.  In 
addition  to  the  longer  range  benefits  of  re- 
payment of  dollar  credits,  the  PL  480  pro- 
gram generates  local  currency  to  use  to  pay 
United  States  obligations  abroad,  saving  the 
dollar  outlay  otherwise  necessary  to  pur- 
chase foreign  currencies  for  this  purpose. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  developed  coun- 
tries— e.g.,  Spain,  Portugal,  Japan,  Iran— 
where  the  government  is  not  eligible  for 
PL  480  purchases  because  of  its  favorable 
foreign  exchange  position  but  where  PL  480 
Title  rv  private  trade  sales  may  be  in  the 
United  States  Interest.  There  were  some 
$45  million  in  such  private  trade  sales  in 
1965.  The  Governments  concerned  are  not 
under  very  much  pressure  to  qualify  local 
private  entities  for  such  purchases,  and  may 
be  under  much  more  political  and  economic 
pressure  to  permit  private  trade  with  North 
Vietnam,  or  at  least  Cuba.  These  Title  IV 
private  trade  sales  in  developed  countries 
are  most  likely  to  be  lost  under  a  broad 
application  of  the  Findley-type  amendment. 
Finally,  our  efforts  to  persuade  other  gov- 
ernments to  limit  or  eliminate  trade  in  stra- 
tegic or  otherwise  significant  commodities 
with  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam  are  likely  to 
be  unproductive  If  we  insist  on  the  elimins- 
tion  of  aU  private  trade.  In  the  case  of  the 
developed  countries  the  Impact  of  restrictive 
provisions  in  the  PL  480  legislation  is  virtu- 
ally nil  in  any  event.  For  the  developing 
countries,  acceptance  of  a  ban  on  private 
trade  is  likely  to  be  considered  too  high  » 
political  price  to  pay  for  foreign  assistance. 
Experience  shows  there  are  limits  to  what 
the  traffic  wUl  bear  lu  political  conditions 
on  aid. 
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Congress  of  the  Unites  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  12, 1966. 
Bon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  letter  and  at- 
tached documents  will  explain  why  I  believe 
the  Executive  is  clearly  prohibited  by  law 
from  making  Title  IV  shipments  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  to  Tugoslavla.  Thank  you  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  present  this 
material  to  you  personally  today. 

I  have  prepared  it  after  having  tbe  benefit 
of  a  discussion  on  December  8  In  my  office 
with  Tbe  Honorable  Eugene  Rostow,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs  and 
Ambassador  Douglas  MacArthur  II,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, and  after  examining  a  Department  of 
State  memorandum  dated  November  9  which 
lb.  Rostow  left  with  me  at  that  time.  As 
you  may  know,  they  visited  me  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
House  Minority  Leader.  I  appreciated  this 
courtesy  very  much  and  am  glad  to  present 
my  views  on  this  very  Important  foreign- 
policy  question. 

The  fundamental  question  is  whether  a 
sale  of  vegetable  oil  and  wheat  to  Yugoslavia 
under  the  subsidized  credit  terms  In  Title  IV 
Is  legal  in  view  of  the  language  of  the  Flndley 
Amendment  to  the  Agriculture  Appropriation 
Act  of  1968. 

Tbe  question  is  important  for  several  rea- 
sons: 

1.  It  deals  with  our  prosecution  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  and  a  serious  effort  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  shorten  the  war  by  reducing 
shipments  of  all  kinds  to  North  Vietnam. 

2.  It  Involves  a  lot  of  money.  At  current 
cost  of  money,  the  value  of  the  credit  subsi- 
dies which  would  accrue  to  the  Yugoslav 
government  under  tbe  proposed  shipments 
would  be  over  $4  million.  The  subsidies 
would  be  financed  of  course  by  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer. 

3.  It  mvolves  good  faith  with  Congress. 
In  my  view,  tbe  Congress  had  a  specific  ob- 
jective In  mind  when  It  enacted  the  Flndley 
Amendment,  and  the  Executive  should  carry 
out  this  expressed  will.  To  set  It  aside 
through  a  narrow  construction  of  the  Amend- 
ment never  Intended  by  the  Congress  would 
make  a  mockery  of  the  legislative  process 
and  weaken  tbe  Constitutional  separation  of 
powers. 

It  Is  basically  a  question  of  aid,  not  trade. 
The  Findley  Amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  normal  commercial  transactions.  Yugo- 
slavia is  free  to  purchase  these  commodities 
from  the  U.S.  on  a  regular  commercial  basis. 

The  Amendment  applies  only  where  sub- 
sidy is  provided  through  the  terms  of  Public 
Law  480.  These  subsidized  transactions  are 
prohibited  if  a  nation  trades  with  North 
Vietnam. 

Text  of  the  Pindley  Amendment : 

"Provided,  that  no  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  ad- 
minister programs  for  the  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities  pursuant  to  titles  I  or  IV  of 
Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress,  as 
amended,  to  any  nation  which  sells  or  fur- 
nishes or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft 
under  its  registry  to  transport  to  North 
Vietnam  any  equipment,  materials  or  com- 
modities, so  long  as  North  Vietnam  Is  gov- 
erned by  a  Communist  regime." 

Legislative  history  and  other  pertinent  ref- 
erences : 

legislative  histort 

Congressional  Record:  April  26,  1966,  May 
31.  1966,  July  29,  1966,  August  24.  1966. 
August  30,  1966,  October  5,  1966. 

Letter  from  Secretary  of  State  to  Speaker 
of  House,  September  26,  1966. 
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1.  Al  Abra  Silver  Mining  Co.  v.  U.S.  175  U.S. 
423  (1899) 

2.  Landrum  v.  Flannlgan,  56  Pac  753  (Kan) 

3.  Patterson  Pure  Food  Pic  Go.  v.  Indus- 
trial Commission  167  NE  86  (111) 

4.  State  V.  Navaro  26  Pad  955 

5.  U.S.  v.  Ninety  Nine  Diamonds,  139  Fed 
961 

OTHER 

1.  Hoffman,  George  and  Neal,  Fred.  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  New  Communism,  New  York, 
1962 

2.  Landls,  J.  M.  "A  Note  on  Statutory  Con- 
struction" 43  Harv.  L.  Rev.  88&-893,  1930 

3.  Robinson,  James,  Congress  and  Foreign 
Policy  Making,  Homewood,  Illinois,  1962 

4.  The  Washington  Post,  December  9 
From  the  Amendment  text  and  legislative 

history  and  pertinent  references,  these  facts 
are  clear: 

1.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  shut  off  trade  of  all  kinds  with 
North  Vietnam.  No  exemptions  were  in- 
tended. 

2.  As  a  means  toward  that  end,  aid  in  the 
form  of  Title  IV  transactions  (concessional 
sales)  under  PX.  480  was  to  be  demed  to  any 
nation  trading  (or.  Implicitly,  permitting 
trade)  with  North  Vietnam,  or  permitting 
ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to  trans- 
port any  equipment,  materials  or  commodi- 
ties to  North  Vietnam. 

3.  Trade  was  clearly  Intended  to  include 
transactions  originating  from  non-govern- 
mental as  well  as  governmental  sources. 

4.  The  conclusion  of  the  Department  of 
State  memorandum  that  "a  proper  con- 
struction of  the  Flndley  Amendment  would 
limit  Its  scope  to  those  cases  where  the 
government  of  a  country  Is  selling  or  fur- 
nishing products  to  North  Vietnam"  Is  un- 
sound. Legislative  history  Is  overwhelming- 
ly to  the  contrary. 

My  position  Is  supported  by  a  letter  from 
the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  on  September  27, 
in  which  be  expressed  a  broad  and  clear  in- 
terpretation of  the  Flndley  Amendment  and 
declared  that  the  proviso  would  be  enforced. 

As  you  know,  the  proposed  Title  IV  ship- 
ments to  Yugoslavia  would  be  Illegal  for  an 
additional  reason  when  the  law  extending 
PX.  480  becomes  effective  January  1.  A  new 
provision  would  prohibit  subsidized  credit 
sales  to  Yugoslavia  because  of  trade  with 
Cuba. 

This  means  that  aid  to  Yugoslavia  was 
doubly  objectionable  In  the  eyes  of  the  89th 
Congress;  first,  because  of  trade  with  North 
Vietnam  and  secondly,  because  of  trade  with 
Cuba.  For  the  Executive  to  go  ahead  with 
the  commodity  deal  in  tbe  closing  days  of 
1966 — ^before  the  Cuban  provision  takes  ef- 
fect— would  therefore  be  doubly  wrong. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PAtra.  Fendlxt. 
Representative  in  Congress. 

Memorandum  Imterpretation  or  the 

FiNDLET  Amendment 

(Prepared  by  Representative  Paul  Pindlet, 

Republican,  of  Illinois) 

QUESTION    PRESENTXD 

The  fundamental  question  Is  whether  sales 
to  Yugoslavia  tmder  the  subsidized  credit 
terms  of  Title  I  and  IV  of  PL  480  (so-called 
"dollar  sales")  are  legal  In  view  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Flndley  Amendment  to  the  Agri- 
culture Appropriation  Act.  Involved  are 
two  proposed  sales,  one  for  35,000  tons  of 
vegetable  oil  and  the  other  for  460,000  bush- 
els of  wheat.  Yugoslavia  may  purchase 
these  commodities  on  a  cash  basis.  The 
Flndley  Amendment  does  not  restrict  this 
type  of  transaction,  but  Is  applicable  to  "dol- 
lar sale"  transactions  which  provide  for 
very  liberal  credit  terms. 


The  State  Department  acknowledges  that 
blood,  bandages  and  medical  supplies  are  be- 
ing supplied  North  Vietnam  by  the  Yugo- 
slavia Coordinating  Committee  for  Vietnam. 
The  Department  asserts  that  this  U  not  an 
official  agency  of  the  Yugoslavia  government 
nor  is  there  any  official  connection  between 
tbe  constituent  organizations  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  government.  The  Depart- 
ment further  asserts  that  Yugoslavia  does 
not  transport  or  permit  the  shipment  of  any 
other  commodities  to  North  Vietnam.  In 
view  of  these  two  facts,  the  Department 
claims  the  Flndley  Amendment  Is  Inoperatlva 
with  respect  to  these  two  transactions  be> 
cause  the  word  "nation"  In  the  Flndley 
amendment  applies  only  to  action  by  the 
government  of  a  nation  and  therefore  does 
not  comprehend  the  actions  of  private  en- 
titles, such  as  the  Coordinating  Committee. 

SUMMABT   or  CONCLUSION 

The  Department  of  State  Is  mistaken  in 
its  interpretation  of  the  word  "nation"  as 
used  In  the  Flndley  Amendment.  The  legis- 
lative history  of  tbe  amendment  and  the 
language  is  clear:  the  word  "nation"  as  used 
in  the  provision  applies  not  only  to  actions 
by  tbe  government  of  a  nation,  but  also  In- 
cludes the  actions  of  private  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  nation  or  country.  This  is  true 
because  no  external  commerce  occurs  with- 
out the  consent,  sanction  or  regulation  of  the 
government.  The  logical  conclusion  of  tbe 
State  E>epartment  position  Is  that  the  Flnd- 
ley Amendment  would  apply  only  to  govern- 
ment to  government  transactions.  Such  a 
conclusion  was  not  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

It  was  clearly  the  Intention  of  the  Congress 
to  restrict  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Executive 
which  permitted  Yugoslavia  to  purchase  PL 
480  commodities  under  so-called  "dollar 
sales"  while  shlplpng  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam. 

That  Congress  has  the  authority  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy 
and  can,  within  Constitutional  limits,  order 
a  foreign  policy  contrary  to  that  desired  by 
the  Executive  is  well  recognized  (James  Rob- 
inson, Congress  and  Foreign  Policy  Making, 
Homewood,  Illinois,  1962,  Al  Abra  Sliver  Min- 
ing Company  v  n.S.  17S  n.S.  423  at  460 
(1899) ;  see  also  statement  by  RejMresent&tlve 
Flndley,  "The  House  Must  Assume  a  Stronger 
Role  in  Foreign  Affairs"  delivered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  under  a  special  ordK', 
October  5,  1966).  The  f&ct  that  the  Flnd- 
ley Amendment  Is  at  odds  wtlh  a  foreign 
policy  objective  does  not  make  tbe  Amend- 
ment Inoperative. 

I.  CONSTRUCTION  or  THS  btatote:  action  bt 

"ant  nation"  is  not  RESTRICTED  TO  A  OOV- 

latNMENT 

Since  the  term  "nation"  as  used  in  tbe 
Flndley  Amendment  Is  not  defined  at  any 
place  in  the  Act  its  correct  meaning  must 
be  ascertained  by  determining  congresstooal 
Intent  and  purpose.  It  Is  well  seUled  that 
In  the  Interpretation  of  statutes,  the  Intent 
of  the  Legislature  Is  Important  (Crawford, 
Statutory  Construction,  p.  246,  VS.  v  Hart- 
well  6  Wall  385 ) . 

Legislative  Intent  involves  purpose  as  well 
as  meaning  (James  Landls  "A  Note  on  Stat- 
utory Construction"  43  Harv  L.  Rev.  880- 
893,  1930).  In  order  to  determinate  tbe 
purpose  of  the  Flndley  Amendment,  one 
should  examine  the  circumstances  existing 
at  tbe  time  of  the  Amendment's  enacbnent, 
the  necessity  for  tbe  amendment  and  the 
policy  Intended  to  be  changed  by  It,  tbe 
Intended  remedy  and  tbe  consequences  of 
the  Interpretation  urged  (n.S.  vs.  Ninety 
Nine  Diamonds,  139  Fed  961).  Thus  the  In- 
terpretation or  meaning  of  the  statute  can 
be  determined  only  after  tbe  legislative  pur- 
pose has  been  determined  (Patterson  Pure 
Food  Pic.  Co.  V  Industrial  Commission  167 
NE  86  (111) ) .    The  intention  Is  to  be  sought 
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In  tbe  language  employed  and  tbe  apparent 
purpose  to  be  sared  (Landrum  v  Flannigan, 
66  Pac  763  (Kan)).  Aa  a  Utah  court  said, 
"We  must  be  controlled  by  the  evident  pur- 
poae  of  the  Legislature  In  view  of  the  ob- 
jectives sought  to  be  attained"  (State  v 
Navaro  26  Pad  065) . 

Consequently,  when  construing  a  statute 
the  reasons  for  Its  enactment  shotild  be  kept 
in  mind  and  the  statute  should  be  con- 
strued with  reference  to  Its  Intended  scope 
and  pxirpoee  (U.S.  v  Jackson  143  Fed  783). 

What  was,  then,  the  purpoae  of  the  Plndley 
Amendment? 

The  purpoae  of  the  amendment  as  seen  by 
Its  sponsor  was  to  "tighten  up  ...  on  ship- 
ping" to  North  Vietnam  (Cokokmsiohai. 
Rkcobd,  vol.  112,  pt.  7.  p.  8970) .  On  a  point 
ot  order  that  the  Flndley  Amendment  was 
not  germane,  the  Speaker  overruled  the 
point  of  order,  saying  the  amendment  was 
proposed  as  a  "limitation  on  the  appro- 
priations." 

That  tbe  Flndley  Amendment  was  designed 
to  reatrlct  third  country  shipping  to  Nath 
Vietnam  by  limiting  such  third  country  par- 
ticipation under  PL  480  Is  demonstrated  by 
the  statement  of  the  amendment's  ^x>naor 
and  the  ruling  of  the  Speciker,  which  clearly 
held  the  amendment  was  Imposed  as  a  limi- 
tation on  the  use  of  the  funds. 

That  It  was  universally  understood  to  ap- 
ply not  only  to  the  government  of  a  nation, 
but  to  private  entitles  as  well  Is  clearly  evi- 
dent from  a  number  of  sources.  Including  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  Sep- 
tember 27,  1966,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
In  his  letter,  Mr.  Secretary  Rusk  stated: 

"At  tbe  same  time,  the  current  Agricul- 
tural Appropriation  Act  (Public  Law  89-666) 
In  effect  prohibits  any  such  sales  (referring 
to  PL  480  dollar  sale  transactions)  to  ooun- 
trlea  that  sell,  fumiah  (emphasis  ours)  or 
permit  their  shlpe  or  alrcrafts  to  carry  any 
(emphasis  theirs)  equipment,  materials  or 
commodities  to  North  Vietnam  ...  It  Lb  now 
the  law  and  tee  will  enforce  it  (emphasis 
ours). 

The  letter  from  the  Secretary  In  which  he 
usee  the  term  "countries"  rather  than  na- 
tions shows  that  he  too  understood  It  to  In- 
clude acts  of  private  entitles  within  the 
country  as  well  as  acta  of  the  govenunent. 

This  position  Is  further  underscored  by 
the  Secretary's  use  ot  the  term  "any"  which 
Is  broad  enough  to  Include  materials  fvu'- 
nlsbed  by  third  parties.  The  Secretary's  let- 
ter alao  states  the  Department  will  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Plndley  Amendment, 
which  Mr.  Rusk  obviously  understood  to  ap- 
ply to  acts  of  private  entitles,  and  not  Just 
the  governments. 

Further  evidence  that  the  Flndley  Amend- 
ment applied  to  acts  beyond  those  of  a  gov- 
ernment: 

1.  In  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  dated  May  26,  1966,  and  inserted  In  tbe 
OoNOHESsioNAi.  RccoKo  of  May  31, 1966, 1  com- 
pared my  amendment  to  PL  480  with  that  at- 
tached to  the  Agricultural  Appropriations 
Act.  Insofar  as  North  Vietnam  was  con- 
cerned, I  wrote,  the  amendments  are  the 
same.  I  spoke  of  the  Amendment  applying 
to  "countries."  Further,  I  wrote,  "To  the 
extent  that  we  can  cut  off  all  (emphasis 
ours)  supplies  to  North  Vietnam  we  merci- 
fully shorten  the  conflict."  In  my  use  of  the 
term  "all"  obviously  I  was  referring  to  ac- 
tions beyond  the  government  of  a  nation  and 
Included  the  actions  of  private  entitles  as 
well.  Thus,  by  the  use  of  "all"  I  meant  all 
typea  of  equipment  or  supplies,  including 
medical  supplies,  from  all  sources  possible, 
inelttdtng  private  entities. 

2.  In  the  House  Speech  of  July  29,  1966 
(CoMOKEsaaoHAi.  Rxcoid,  vol.  112,  pt.  13,  p. 
17696)  I  spoke  of  "commerce  of  recipient 
oountrles."  Hare,  by  using  tbe  term 
cotintry  as  a  synonym  for  nation,  I  was  fur- 
ther demonstrating  the  broad  scope  of  my 
amendment. 


In  that  same  speech  I  said  that  countries 
must  choose  between  purchasing  our  farm 
surpluses  on  subsidized  credit  terms  or  per- 
mitting trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

3.  On  August  24,  1966  (Congressional 
Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  15,  p.  20372)  I  said 
my  amendment  "certainly  shows  the  deter- 
mination of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
shut  off  aid  to  any  country  that  trades  with 
North  Vietnam."  Again,  by  using  "country" 
Interchangeably  with  "nation."  I,  like  Sec- 
retary Rusk,  showed  that  my  amendment  did 
more  than  apply  only  to  the  government  of 
a  nation. 

4.  I  was  not  alone  la  my  understanding  of 
the  amendment's  scope.  In  addition  to  Sec- 
retary Rusk,  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
House  Minority  Leader,  Indicated  he  felt  It 
applied  to  organizations  and  persons  other 
than  the  government  of  a  nation. 

For  on  August  30,  1966,  Mr.  Ford  said 
(Congressional  Recobd,  vol.  112,  pt.  16,  p. 
21288), 

"The  clear  Intent  of  Congress  on  this  mat- 
ter should  be  followed.  The  Intent  of  the 
Amendment  Is  to  help  cut  off  further  aid  and 
commerce  to  North  Vietnam.  Any  nation 
which  carries  on  commerce  with  North  Viet- 
nam should  not  be  the  recipient  of  conces- 
sional PL  480  sales  programs  from  the  United 
States  .  .  .  Congress  also  Intended  that  the 
Amendment  should  apply  to  any  attempted 
subterfuge  by  a  PL  480  recipient  nation." 

At  least  one  other  representative,  The  Hon. 
Prentiss  Walker  of  Mississippi,  also  spoke  on 
the  effect  of  the  Plndley  Amendment.  On 
April  26  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  112,  pt. 
7,  p.  8986)  Mr.  Walker  said  the  effect  of 
the  Amendment  was  to  stop  aid  to 
"any  country  which  trades  or  deals  with  the 
Communists."  Mr.  Walker,  like  the  Secre- 
tary, used  the  term  'icountry"  Interchange- 
ably with  "nation."  In  so  doing,  he  Indicated 
that  the  Plndley  Amendment  did  not  apply 
solely  to  the  government  of  a  nation,  but  en- 
compassed the  activities  within  the  nation, 
Including  acts  of  private  entitles. 

n.    TXTGOaLAVIA    CO-OBDXNATINO    COMMITTEE    AS- 
SOCIATION   WITH    TUaOSLAVIA    GOVERNMENT 

There  Is,  according  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment,   no    official    coanectlon    between    the 
Committee  that  Is  sending  the  medical  sup- 
plies and  the  government  of  Yugoslavia.    It 
la  a  fact  so  well  recognized  that  It  seems  im- 
necessary  to  repeat  It  here,  but  we  do  so  In 
order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake.    In  a 
Communist  country,  the  acts  of  private  en- 
titles, especially  when  they  relate  to  matters 
that  may  affect  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
government,  are  regulated  or  inspired  by  the 
government  and  the  Conununlst  Party.    The 
fact  that  the  Socialist  Alliance  is  Involved  as 
a  constituent  member  of  the  Committee  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  great  Interest  the  gov- 
ernment has  In  this  matter.    The  connection 
between    the    SocialUt    Alliance,    the    labor 
unions,  and  many  of  the  other  constituent 
organizations  is  fully  explored  In  Yugoslavia 
and  the  New  Commurtlsm  by  George  Hoffman 
and  Fred  Neal.    The  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee Is  in  effect  a  private  organization  acting 
with  the  force  of  tbe  government.    Indeed,  as 
In  all  Communist  countries,  the  Communist 
Party  and  Its  auxiliaries  are  often  indistin- 
guishable from  the  government.    It  Is  a  rela- 
tionship that  need  nort;  necessarily  be  created 
by  statute  or  constitution.    To  pretend  that 
in  a  Communist  state  such  activities  as  those 
engaged  in  by  the  Committee  could  be  per- 
formed without  the  approval  or  active  sup- 
port of  the  government  is  farfetched.    In  ef- 
fect, assuming  the  correctness  of  the  State 
Department  Interpretation,  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  the  Coordinating  Committee  Is 
representing  the  acts  of  private  persons  and 
not  those  of  the  government. 

That  Congress  fully  intended  to  cover 
such  activities  under  the  Flndley  Amend- 
ment can  be  demonstrated  In  the  case  of 
the  Trade  Unions.  The  State  Department 
Memo  Itself  points  out  statements  In  which 


I  stated  that  Polish  trade  unions  under  the 
control  of  the  Polish  government  were  alfl. 
Ing  North  Vietnam.  Implicit  In  my  remarks, 
which  occurred  during  consideration  of  my 
amendment  to  PL  480,  is  that  trade  unions 
are  an  arm  of  a  Communist  government. 
The  trade  unions  In  Yugoslavia,  as  Hoffman 
and  Neal  point  out,  are  Influenced  greatly 
by  the  government.  Indeed,  they  often  act 
for  the  government.  Such  Is  the  case  with 
the  Yugoslavia  Coordinating  Committee. 

In  light  of  recent  news  reports,  Including 
statements  by  the  Yugoslav  vice-premier,  we 
can  reasonably  question  whether  shipment* 
to  North  Vietnam  are  limited  to  medical 
supplies.  But  the  extent  of  shipments  U  be- 
side the  point.  The  Executive  acknowledges 
that  certain  shipments  have  occurred  and 
therefore  Title  IV  shipments  to  Yugoslavia 
are  Illegal  until  Yugoslavia  bans  all  ship- 
ments  to  North  Vietnam. 

Reasonable  men  may  disagree  over  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress  In  enacting  the  Plndley 
Annendment.  That,  however,  is  not  the  is- 
sue here.  What  is  at  Issue  Is  whether  the 
judgment  of  Congress,  validly  exercised 
under  its  Constitutional  authority,  can  be 
set  aside  by  the  Executive  by  circumventing 
a  legislative  enactment.  Clearly  it  cannot. 
If  Congress  erred,  the  remedy  must  be  legis- 
lative. To  permit  legislative  enactments  to 
be  set  aside  by  dubious  Interpretations  when 
the  Congressional  purpose  Is  clear  Is  to  make 
a  mockery  of  the  legislative  process  and 
weaken  Constitutional  separation  of  powers. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  15, 1966. 
Hon.  Elmer  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Statet, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  The  Executive  Branch  has 
under  consideration  two  agreements  under 
which  shipments  of  commodities  would  be 
made  to  Yugoslavia  under  Title  IV  of  Public 
Law  480.  One  would  consist  of  vegetable  oil 
under  an  agreement  signed  on  or  about  April 
11,  1966  and  tbe  other  wheat.  So  far  a«  I 
know,  no  agreement  has  been  signed  In  regard 
to  the  wheat,  nor  has  a  Purchase  Authoriza- 
tion been  Issued  In  regard  to  the  vegetable 
oil. 

It  seems  to  me  either  shipment  would  be 
a  violation  of  law,  becaiise  of  the  following 
proviso  m  the  1966  appropriation  act  for 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies: 

"Provided,  that  no  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  ad- 
minister programs  for  the  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities  pursuant  to  titles  I  or  IV  ol 
Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress,  at 
amended,  to  any  nation  which  sells  or  fur- 
nishes or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft 
tmder  Its  registry  to  transport  to  North  Viet- 
nam any  equipment,  materials  or  commodi- 
ties, so  long  as  North  Vietnam  U  governed 
by  a  Communist  Regime." 

Please  check  on  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
posed shipments  and  report  your  flndlnp 
to  me.  I  attach  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  the 
subject  I  delivered  on  December  12  to  the 
Honorable  Nicholas  Katzenbach.  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State,  together  with  a  supporting 
memorandum. 

I  add  these  pertinent  Items: 

1.  That  the  shipments  going  from  Yugo- 
slavia to  North  Vietnam  are  not  Isolated  Is 
suggested  by  a  radio  broadcast  from  Bel- 
grade on  December  9,  as  reported  in  the  De- 
cember 13  issue  of  the  Foreign  Broadcast 
Service,  "A  coordination  committee  lor  as- 
sistance to  Vietnam  has  also  been  formed  In 
Yugoslavia,  and  so  far  It  has  sent  13  ship- 
ments of  blocxl  plasma,  medicines  and  medi- 
cal supplies  to  Vietnam." 

2.  That  the  sponsoring  coordinating  com- 
mittee Is  quasi -governmental  Is  strongly  sug- 
gested not  only  by  the  material  placed  B 
the  attached  memorandum,  but  also  by  an 
opinion  Issued  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  Monday  of  this  week.    Department 
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d  Employment  et  al..  Appellants  v.  U.S.  et 
gl.,  Docket  No.  78  held  that  the  American 
ged  Cross  Is  actually  an  instrumentality  of 
tbe  UJS.  government.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
Miume  that  the  Yugoslav  Red  Cross  would 
De  at  least  as  closely  associated  with  the 
tugoslav  government  as  would  be  the  Ameri- 
can Bed  Cross  to  the  U.S.  government. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Administration  will 
be  forced  by  circumstances  to  decide  on  the 
ihlpments  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

I  am  writing  to  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Inform- 
ing them  of  the  request  I  am  making  by  this 
letter  and  expressing  the  hope  that  a  final 
decision  on  the  shipments  wUl  be  delayed 
until  I  receive  a  report  from  you.  Therefore, 
everything  you  can  do  to  expedite  the  In- 
vestigation will  be  very  helpful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Findlbt, 
Representative  in  Congress. 

On  December  19,  I  sent  the  following  let- 
ter to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

"Dear  Colleague:  For  your  convenience 
I  enclose  copies  of  letters  I  have  sent  to  the 
Department  of  State  and  General  Account- 
ing Office  In  regard  to  subsidized  credit  on 
food  shipments  to  Yugoslavia. 

"In  the  closing  days  of  1966  the  Admln- 
latratlon  must  decide  whether  to  go  ahead 
with  tbe  shipments,  and  you  may  receive 
questions  about  It. 

"Because  Constitutional  principles  of  great 
(tgnlflcance  are  at  stake,  I  have  urged  the 
Administration  not  to  go  ahead.  In  my  view, 
to  do  so  would  be  clearly  illegal. 

"I  oppose  the  shipments  beca\ise.  In  my 
opinion,  they  would  be  a  violation  of  a  law 
passed  by  the  89th  Congress — the  one  pro- 
hibiting subsidized  credit  to  any  nation 
trading  with  North  Vietnam.  Whether  you 
voted  'yea'  or  'nay  when  the  measure  was 
passed,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  law 
be  enforced. 

"At  stake  Is  the  authority  and  dignity  of 
Congress,  the  separation  of  powers  under  the 
Constitution,  and  the  supremacy  of  law. 

"If  the  Executive  gets  away  with  circum- 
venting this  law,  the  practice  may  become  a 
habit.     In    those    circumstances.    Congress 
could  become  Just  a  tourist  attraction. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Paul  Pindlet, 
"Representative  in  Congress." 

(Telegram] 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  21,  1966. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Austin.  Tex. 

Dear  Ma.  President:  In  simple  Justice  to 
the  American  men  fighting  and  dying  In 
Vietnam  please  cancel  plans  now  under  con- 
ilderatlon  in  Departments  of  State  and  Ag- 
rtculture  under  which  Yugoslavia  would  get 
•39  million  In  wheat  and  vegetable  oil  on 
terms  which  amount  to  a  $4  million  gift  to 
the  Tito  regime. 

State  Department  oflBclals  wish  to  make 
these  shipments  under  Title  IV  Public  Law 
480  despite  serious  questions  I  have  raised 
concerning  the  legality  of  the  transaction. 
Coming  In  the  wake  of  demonstrative  antl- 
Amerlcan  rioting  In  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia,  these 
ahlpments  would  be  a  grave  Injustice  to  our 
men  In  Vietnam. 

According  to  press  reports  a  mob  of  six 
thousand  or  more  Yugoslavs — with  token 
resistance  from  local  police — hurled  a  truck- 
load  of  rocks  through  the  wlndowB  of  the 
U5.  Consulate  after  demonstrating  against 
our  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  We  can- 
not of  course  make  Yugoslavia  like  what  we 
m  doing  In  Southeast  Asia  but  surely  we 
<aa  shut  off  financial  aid  to  that  country. 
As  I  have  stated  In  a  detaUed  brief  to  the 
Undersecretary  of  State,  I  consider  the  pro- 
posed subsidized  food  shipments  to  Yugo- 
«l*vU  to  be  clearly  In  violation  of  law,  but 


even  If  a  legal  loophole  can  be  found,  under 
present  circumstances  It  must  not  be  used. 
The  gift  to  Tito  would  appear  to  be  a  reward 
for  antl -American  rioting.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  great  Ironies  of  history  if  the  same  coun- 
try that  responds  violently  to  our  war  poUcy, 
sends  aid  to  our  enemy,  damages  our  prop- 
erty and  endangers  the  lives  of  our  citizens 
should  at  the  same  time  be  permitted  to 
reach  Into  the  United  States  Treasury. 

I  am  confident  you  will  not  permit  this 
to  happen. 

Paul  Findley, 
Member  of  Congress. 

[Press  statement  Issued  on  Dec.  29, 19661 

With  only  two  business  days  remaining 
In  1966,  It  Is  obvious  that  the  Executive 
Branch  has  quietly  dropped  Its  plan  to  grant 
aid  worth  over  $4  million  to  Yugoslavia  by 
means  of  credit  subsidies.  These  would  ac- 
crue under  proposed  wheat  and  vegetable  oil 
shipments  made  through  the  Pood-for-Peace 
program. 

It  would  be  almost  Impossible  to  complete 
either  of  these  transactions  before  January  1 
when  an  additional  restriction  on  aid  to 
Yugoslavia  will  take  effect. 

This  Executive  Branch  decision  Is  an  im- 
portant victory  for  both  law  and  common 
sense. 

It  Is  a  victory  for  Congress  in  Its  never- 
ending  struggle  to  protect  Its  Constitutional 
authority  against  Executive  encroachment. 

The  transactions  would  clearly  have  vio- 
lated a  law  enacted  by  the  89th  Congress. 
A  provision  of  the  1966  Appropriation  Act 
for  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies,  known 
as  the  Flndley  Amendment,  prohibits  credit 
subsidies  under  Food-for-Peace  to  any  na- 
tion that  makes  shipments  to  North  Viet- 
nam. It  took  effect  when  the  bill  was  signed 
by  President  Johnson  on  September  8. 

An  amendment  which  I  helped  to  attach  to 
a  legislative  bill  extending  Food-for-Peace 
authority  takes  effect  on  January  1.  It  pro- 
hibits this  type  aid  to  any  nation  making 
shipments  to  either  North  Vietnam  or  Cuba. 

Yugoslavia  is  making  regular  shipments 
to  both  Vietnam  and  Cuba,  but  the  Executive 
Branch — anxious  to  aid  the  Tito  regime — 
tried  to  split  legal  hairs  on  the  first  amend- 
ment and  had  originally  planned  to  make 
the  wheat  and  vegetable  oil  shipments  be- 
fore January  1 . 

The  decision  to  drop  the  plans  is  also  a 
victory  for  common  sense  and  Is  mighty  good 
news  for  our  troops  In  Southeast  Asia. 

It  makes  no  sense  for  us  to  send  aid  to  a 
country  like  Yugoslavia  that  insists  on  aiding 
our  enemies,  stoning  our  embassies  and  dem- 
onstrating against  our  war  policy. 


[Telegram] 

Washington,  D.C, 

January  27, 1967. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Commodity  markets  yesterday  buzzed  with 
rumors  that  the  government  Is  preparing  to 
ship  (9  milUon  In  vegetable  oil  to  Yugo- 
slavia under  a  Public  Law  480  agreement 
signed  last  April  11. 

According  to  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials,  a  purchase  authorization  under  an 
agreement  dormant  that  long  would  be  un- 
usual but  not  illegal  solely  because  of  tbe 
time  elapsed.  However,  I  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  Subsection  3  of  Section 
103d  of  Public  Law  480,  a  provision  known 
as  the  Flndley  Amendment  which  became 
effective  January  1.  Under  It  any  nation 
making  shipments  to  North  Vietnam  or  Cuba 
Is  Ineligible  for  concessional  sales  which  of 
course  amount  to  a  considerable  monetary 
advantage.  The  attractive  credit  terms  of 
the  vegetable  oil  transaction,  for  example, 
are  the  equivalent  of  at  least  (4  million  In 
aid  to  the  Tito  regime.  Because  It  makes 
shipments  both  to  Cuba  and  North  Viet- 


nam, Yugoslavia  is  doubly  disqualified  for  aid 
under  this  provision. 

The  United  States  has  the  option  to  ex- 
tend delivery  dates  IndefiiUtely  even  on 
signed  agreements  and  this  is  precisely  what 
I  suggest  on  this  deal.  Before  we  send  any 
additional  aid  to  the  Tito  regime,  we  should 
at  least  insist  that  Yugoslavia  protect  our 
embassies  from  mob  violence  and  stop  help- 
ing our  enemies. 

Paul  Findley, 
3f ember  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  typical  editorials 
commenting  on  the  Yugoslavia  ship- 
ments : 

|FYom  the  Indianapolis  News,  Dec.  15,  1966] 
Stop  the  Trade 

Congratulations  to  Rep.  Paul  Flndley, 
R-Ill.,  who  is  moving  to  halt  U.S.  subsldized- 
trade  to  Communist  nations. 

The  United  States  is  doing  a  booming 
business.  In  terms  of  trade  and  aid  alike,  with 
the  Communist  countries  of  Extern  Europe. 
These  nations  are  In  turn  fueling  the  war 
effort  of  North  Viet  Nam  and  the  Viet  Cong, 
who  are  industriously  engaged  In  killing 
Americans  In  Asia. 

Such  trade  and  aid  is  doubly  Irrational. 
It  is  In  violation  of  all  rules  of  common  sense, 
and  It  Is  also  in  violation  of  the  stated  Inten- 
tion of  Congress.  Findley  Is  digging  In  to 
tackle  the  ruling  policy  In  Washington  on 
both  counts. 

Flndley,  according  to  news  reports.  Is 
planning  to  file  suit  against  the  government 
to  halt  the  sale  of  easy-credit  wheat  to 
Yugoslavia.  ".  .  .  this  proposed  extension 
of  long-term,  subsidized  credit,"  he  says, 
"would  clearly  be  In  violation  of  the  tradlng- 
wlth-Hanol  amendment  we  passed.  And 
what  are  the  courts  for.  If  not  to  prevent 
violation  of  the  law  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment or  anyone  else?" 

Premise  for  this  action  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Yugoslavs,  recipients  of  healthy  portions  of 
U.S.  aid,  are  In  turn  sending  aid  along  to  the 
North  Vietnamese.  This  is  par  for  the  course 
for  the  European  Communists,  Including 
those  other  beneflclariee  of  our  largess,  the 
Soviete. 

Earlier  this  year,  for  example,  Americans 
sold  Moscow  technical  data  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  large  fertilizer  plants  while 
the  Soviets  in  turn  where  supplying  North 
Viet  Nam  with  upwards  'of  150,000  tons  of 
fertilizer.  We  have  sold  9660,000  worth  of 
platinum  pellets,  useful  In  the  manufacture 
of  high  octane  gasoline,  to  Bulgaria.  And 
we  have  supplied  Romania  with  electronic 
equli»nent  to  be  used  in  airplanes. 

All  of  these  governments  are  becking  the 
Communists  in  Vietnam.  Soviet  MIGs,  sur- 
face-to-air missiles,  trawlers,  and  other  sup- 
plies are  widely  deployed  In  support  of  the 
Viet  Cong,  and  we  are  helping  to  pay  the 
bills  for  all  of  it.  We  thus  are  making  a 
mockery  of  our  own  war  effort,  and  violating 
the  laws  of  the  nation  along  the  way. 

Such  violations  of  the  law  and  of  the  na- 
tional Interest  have  been  routinely  practiced 
by  Washington  diplomatists  who  seem  ob- 
sessed with  the  Idea  of  placating  the  Com- 
munists at  any  cost.  It  is  about  time  some- 
one called  the  turn  on  them,  and  we  are  de- 
lighted to  see  Rep.  Flndley  has  taken  that 
task  upon  himself.  We  trust  he  will  receive 
widespread  support  from  other  members  of 
Congress  and  from  the  American  people  in 
general. 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Dec.   13, 

1966] 

Run  around  Again? 

While  Members  of  Congress  are  home,  the 
btu-eaucrats  in  Wasblng^ton  are  busy  figur- 
ing out  how  to  keep  from  doing  what  Con- 
gress clestrly  told  them  to  do. 

This  Isn't  the  first  time  It  has  happened. 
And  we  fear  it  won't  be  the  last.  But  the 
elected  Representatives  and  the  people  who 
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elected  tbem  should  resent  this  and  do  some- 
thing about  the  recurrence  of  rule  by  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Latest  example  concerns  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  Yugoslavia.  During  the  final  hectic  ses- 
sions of  the  89th  Congress,  a  ban  was  spelled 
out  against  extending  long-term  credit  for 
wheat  purchases  by  nations  that  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  or  Cuba. 

Yugoslavia  trades  with  both  enemy  na- 
tions. Hence  Yugoslavia  obviously  isn't  en- 
titled to  such  credit.  But  our  State  Depart- 
ment says  communist  oflSclals  In  Belgrade 
are  upset.  So  Is  our  own  executive  branch, 
which  has  been  "building  bridges"  with  Iron 
Curtain  countries. 

So,  the  State  Department  Is  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  beat  the  ban.  Reportedly  the  ad- 
ministration will  assume  that  this  barrier  is 
not  yet  effective.  But  Rep.  Paul  Plndley,  R- 
ni.,  who  sponsored  that  amendment,  says  it 
has  been  In  force  for  months.  And  wouldn't 
you  think  that  the  author  of  the  amendment 
would  know? 

Another  runaround  that  Congress  Is  get- 
ting has  to  do  with  cotton  planting  regula- 
tions. This  is  the  well-known  skip-row 
provision.  Planting  a  row  of  cotton,  then 
skipping  some  rows,  saves  moisture  and  In- 
creases the  yield.  It  Is  good  farming.  Con- 
gress wrote  Into  agricultural  legislation  pro- 
visions to  permit  this  when  acreage  is  cur- 
tailed by  law.  But  U.S.  Agriculture 
Department  has  devised  a  regulation  that  re- 
vokes the  law  and  prevents  this  practice. 

Many  other  examples  coTild  be  cited.  Big 
government  In  Washington  has  become  a 
maze  of  little  men  who  often  consider  them- 
selves the  sole  arbiter  of  what  is  best  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  no  matter  what 
Congress  and  the  voters  want. 

This  Is  dangerous,  indeed.  Congress 
should  stop  It.  If  loud  protests  won't  work 
now.  Congress  can  choke  off  the  finances 
next  time  to  prevent  it  from  happening 
again. 

[From  the  Manchester  (N.H,)  Union  Leader, 

Dec.  29,  1966] 

A   VICX017S   Triangle 

Cong.  Paul  Findley  (R.-III.)  is  doing  his 
best  to  block  the  State  Department  which  he 
Claims  is  trying  to  arrange  a  $20  million 
wheat  sale  to  Yugoslavia,  despite  congres- 
sional action  cutting  off  authority  for  such 
transactions.  Communist  Yugoslavia  In  turn 
helps  Communist  Vietnam. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  law  against  such 
transactions,  when  you  realize  that  we  are 
helping  to  support  Yugoslavia,  which  in  turn 
is  helping  the  enemy  to  kill  Americans  In 
Vietnam,  it  simply  doesn't  make  sense.  But 
apparently  this  doesnt  bother  our  State  De- 
partment. 

[From  the  Oakland   (Calif.)   Tribune,  Dec. 

19,  1966] 

IVaox  Ban  Showdowk 

The  congressional  ban  on  easy-credit  food 
sales  to  coimtrles  trading  with  North  Viet- 
nam may  be  put  to  a  test  soon. 

Rep.  Paul  Findley,  R.-IU.,  reports  that  the 
State  Department  Is  attemping  to  arrange 
the  sale  of  360,000  tons  of  wheat  to  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia  on  favorable  credit  terms. 
The  nilnols  congressman  contends  the  sale 
would  violate  the  ban  on  such  transactions 
that  was  approved  last  year  by  Congress 
through  an  amendment  to  the  Agriculture 
Department  appropriation  bill. 

A  similar  prohibition  is  contained  in  legis- 
lation extending  the  Food  for  Peace  program 
and  is  effective  after  Jan.  1. 

The  language  of  the  congressional  ban  on 
food  shipments  to  countries  trading  with 
North  Vietnam  was  explicit.  It  was  adopted 
because  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress do  not  believe  this  country  should  be 
providing  easy  credit  or  any  other  type  of 
aid  to  countries  which  are  helping  feed  the 


warmaklng  potential  of  North  Vietnam  when 
that  Communist  regime  Is  actively  engaged 
In  killing  U.S.  troops. 

That  attitude  made  sense  then.  It  still 
makes  sense.  But  it  will  be  Interesting  to  see 
which  side  prevails  in  a  showdown — Con- 
gress or  the  Executive  Branch  of  government. 
Any  attempt  to  evade  the  ban  would  be  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  fix  the  terms  at  such  agreements. 

The  Yugoslavian  wheat  deal  may  provide 
a  test  of  whether  a  congressional  directive 
means  anything  or  may  be  ignored. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  12,  1966] 
Pood  for  Sprre? 

The  Administration  ought  to  find  a  tempo- 
rary loophole  to  let  Yugoslavia  continue  to 
participate  in  the  Food  for  Peace  program, 
and  It  ought  to  seek  permanent  remedial 
legislation  next  year.  The  need  arises  be- 
cause Congress  shut  Yugoslavia  out  of  Food 
for  Peace,  supposedly  a  humanitarian  pro- 
gram. In  spite  at  its  trade  with  North  Viet- 
nam and  Cuba.  Yugoslav  pride  understand- 
ably prevents  It  from  altering  Its  trade  to 
suit  congressional  myopia.  And  in  any 
event,  the  Administration  is  persuaded  Bel- 
grade ships  only  medical  supplies  to  Hanoi, 
and  its  trade  with  Ctiba  is  small  and  non- 
strategic. 

Neither  aid  nor  local  currency  is  involved. 
Yugoslavia  now  pays  dollars  ($25  million 
this  year)  for  the  food  In  question.  In  plan- 
ning the  sweeping,  pro-market,  economic  re- 
forms now  being  effected,  the  Yugoclavs 
counted  on  buying  American  grain  with  the 
long-term  credits  of  Food  for  Peace. 

Yugoslavia  has  stretched  the  meaning  of 
"Communist"  so  far  as  to  render  the  word 
silly  as  an  epithet  and  virtually  meaningless 
as  a  description.  Consider  that  Just  the 
other  day  the  government  of  one  of  Its 
constituent  republics  resigned  because  the 
republic's  legislature  rejected  its  health- 
Insurance  proposal.  7:^e  resignation  of  a 
"Communist"  government?  It  la  not  only 
unprecedented  but  fltdsbergasting.  Is  this 
the  kind  of  "Communist"  behavior  Congress 
really  wants  to  punish? 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  18,  1966] 
Myopia  on  Ttjgoslavia 

Defeated  on  an  Important  vote  In  Parlia- 
ment, the  Government  of  the  state  resigned 
in  the  best  Western  tradition.  Where  did  It 
happen?  In  Communist-ruled  Yuogslavla. 
Premier  Janko  Smole  of  Slovenia,  one  of  six 
republics  in  the  Yuogslav  federation,  reftised 
to  reconsider,  so  the  legislature  launched  the 
constitutional  procedure  for  electing  a  new 
Government. 

It  was  the  first  time  anything  like  that 
had  happened  in  President  Tito's  Yugoslavia, 
and  perhaps  It  was  the  flrst  time  ever  under 
a  Communist  regime.  But  Yugoslavia  has 
scored  many  such  "firsts"  among  Communist 
countries  and  the  Slovenian  event  is  unlikely 
to  be  the  last  of  its  kind. 

Yugoslavia  is  still  far  from  Western  democ- 
racy, but  in  recent  years,  despite  notable  set- 
backs, it  has  evolved  fairly  steadily  toward 
greater  economic  and  political  freedom. 
American  aid  and  trade  have  encouraged 
that  evolution. 

Now  Representative  Plndley  of  Illinois  says 
his  amendment  to  the  1966  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Act  bars  the  Administration 
from  selling  another  600,000  tons  of  surplus 
food  to  Yugoslavia.  The  amendment  pro- 
hibits such  sales  to  any  nation  furnishing  or 
transporting  aid  to  North  Vietnam,  A  Yugo- 
slav agency  has  sent  medicines,  bandages 
and  blood. 

The  surplus  food  would  facilitate  Yugo- 
slavia's economic  reform  and  liberalization. 
It  would  Implement  the  Administration  pol- 
icy of  trying  to  improve  East- West  relations 
through  expanded  trade.  But  the  State  De- 
partment is  delaying  the  transaction  In  defer- 
ence to  Mr.  Flndley'B  protest. 


The  Illinois  Republican  doubtless  takes 
satisfaction  from  this  situation,  but  what 
it  really  illustrates  all  over  again  is  that 
shortsighted  actions  by  Congress  can  damage 
America's  best  long-run  interests. 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  27, 

Au)  FOR  Those  Who  Aid  Our  Enemies 

The  last  Congress  enacted  a  two  year  ex- 
tension of  the  food  for  peace  program  with 
an  amendment  designed  to  shut  off  trade 
with  North  Viet  Nam  by  countries  who  re- 
ceive American  food  aid.  The  amendment 
provides  that  no  American  government  funds 
shall  be  used  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  "any  nation"  which  sells  or  fur- 
nlshes  to  North  Viet  Nam  or  which  penmtj 
ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to  tran*- 
port  to  that  country,  any  equipment,  ma- 
terial, or  commodities  as  long  as  North  Viet 
Nam  is  governed  by  a  communist  regime.  It 
was  sponsored  by  Rep.  Paul  Findley,  the  Illi- 
nois Republican  who  is  a  member  of  tht 
House  agriculture  committee. 

Now  Rep.  Findley  is  protesting  plans  by 
the  Johnson  administration  to  send  com- 
munist Yugoslavia  29  million  dollars'  worth 
of  wheat  and  vegetable  oil.  He  says  such 
shipments  would  be  in  clear  violation  of  the 
law  authorizing  the  food  for  peace  program. 

The  state  department,  however,  interprets 
the  word  "nation"  in  Findley's  amendment 
to  apply  only  to  governments.  The  depart- 
ment contends  that  the  Yugoslavia  Coordi- 
nating Committee  for  Viet  Nam,  which  li 
supplying  blood,  bandages,  and  medical  sup- 
plies to  North  Viet  Nam,  Is  not  an  oSlclal 
agency  of  the  Yugoslav  government  and, 
therefore,  the  Findley  amendment  does  not 
apply. 

Findley  maintains  it  was  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress to  apply  the  law  to  the  actions  of  pri- 
vate citizens  in  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  to 
their  governments.  Moreover,  he  points  out, 
cancellation  of  food  aid  for  Yugoslavia  would 
be  "in  simple  Justice  to  the  American  men 
fighting  and  dying  in  Viet  Nam." 

Obviously,  the  state  department's  position 
on  this  matter  is  nothing  more  than  a  flint; 
technicality  to  get  around  the  law.  Even  if 
the  Yugoslav  committee  is  a  private  group, 
the  Yugoslav  government  could  stop  it  from 
aiding  the  North  Vietnamese  Communisti  if 
It  wanted  to.  The  government,  of  count, 
doesn't  want  to,  and  the  committee  probably 
is  a  governmental  front. 

It  Is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  Johnson 
administration  sees  no  inconsistency  in  fight- 
ing Communists  in  Viet  Nam  and  aiding 
Communists  In  Europe.  Yet  the  adminii- 
tratlon  not  only  proposes  to  send  food  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  but  has  been  talking  recently 
of  expanding  trade  in  agricultural  commodi- 
ties with  the  communist  countries  of  eastern 
Europe. 

The  administration  will  find  that  the  great 
majority  of  Americans,  particularly  thou 
with  sons  and  relatives  fighting  in  Viet  Nam, 
wholeheartedly  support  Rep.  Findley's 
protest. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  UBERTY 
LOAN  ACT— INCREASING  THE 
DEBT  CEILINQ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not 
take  all  of  the  time,  but  only  a  part  of  It. 
I  will  submit  for  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord today  copies  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  made 
during  the  hearings  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Is  now  conducting  on  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Liberty  Loan 


Act,  which  is  more  popularly  known  as 
the  debt  celling. 

I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  that  faces  this  Congress. 
Fortunately,  it  faces  us  just  as  we  start 
our  sessions,  because  Involved  In  this 
lisue  of  the  Increase  In  the  debt  celling  is 
the  whole  question  of  the  expenditure 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government.  For 
this  reason  I  take  the  time  and  space  in 
the  Congressional  Record  to  discuss  the 
fundamental  issues  Involved.  In  this 
manner  more  of  the  public  will  be  alerted 
than  through  Just  the  public  hearings 
that  are  going  on  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Cwnmittee.  Hopefully,  through  this 
RicoRD  insertion  those  in  the  Congress 
who  are  interested  will  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  following  the  colloquy  that 
Is  being  developed  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  before  the  issue  ac- 
tually comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
debate  and  decision. 

Hereafter  follows  the  statement  of 
the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit,  January  30,  1967,  in  the 
committee  room,  Longworth  Building, 
interspersed  with  my  comments: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  sched- 
uling this  hearing  so  quickly  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  President's  Budget  in  response 
to  our  request  for  prompt  action  to  raise 
the  limit  on  the  public  debt.  This  request 
Is  for  a  (7  billion  increase  in  the  temporary 
debt  celling,  to  raise  that  celling  level  to 
»337  billion  for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year 
1967. 

My  statement  today  will  vary  somewhat 
from  the  usual  techmcal  explanation  of  the 
basis  for  the  figures  suggested  for  the  debt 
limit.  In  addition,  the  statement  is  designed 
to  acquaint,  not  the  knowledgeable  members 
of  the  Committee  who  I  know  are  fully 
aware  of  their  responsibilities  In  dealing 
with  this  question,  but  other  members  of 
Congress,  with  the  realities  and  consequences 
of  any  failure  by  the  Congress  to  act  favor- 
ably and  promptly  on  this  request. 

Let  no  one  mistake  the  reaUties.  I  am  in 
the  position  of  the  treasurer  of  a  business 
who  comes  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
permission  to  go  across  the  street  to  the 
bank  and  borrow  additional  monies  In  or- 
der to  pay  the  bills  coming  due  on  contracts 
for  goods  and  services  entered  into  long 
ago.  A  vote  against  additional  borrowing 
under  these  circumstances  is  not  a  vote  for 
economy.  It  Is  a  vote  for  a  failure  to  use 
the  credit  of  the  company  in  timely  fash- 
ion to  pay  the  company's  bills  and  obliga- 
tlona  which  have  already  been  Incurred.  A 
vote  against  increasing  the  ability  of  that 
treasurer  to  borrow  at  the  bank  Is  an  ir- 
responsible act  of  management  and  should 
not  be  considered  as  anything  else.  The 
results  of  refusing  permission  to  the  treas- 
urer to  borrow  to  pay  the  bUls  coming  due 
are  damage  to  those  who  supply  and  work 
tor  the  company,  damage  to  the  credit  of 
the  company,  and  damage  to  the  company's 
sbUlty  to  carry  on  its  activities  In  an  orderly 
manner. 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  Inappropriate 
analogy  for  many  reasons.  Essentially, 
however,  it  disregards  the  fact  that  the 
jjdministration  has  considerable  flexibil- 
ity over  the  expenditure  levels  for  the 
remaining  5  months  of  fiscal  year  1967; 
namely,  February,  March,  April,  May, 
«id  June.  It  is  true  that  some  "bills" 
already  incurred  are  coming  due  and 
^  be  paid  If  the  credit  of  the  com- 
pany and  Its  abUlty  to  carry  on  its 


activities  are  to  be  preserved.  Certainly, 
paying  the  monthly  salaries  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees  is  a  necessity.  But  is  it 
beyond  reason  that  the  level  of  Federal 
employment  cannot  be  cut  during  these 
5  months  at  least  through  the  employ- 
ment termination  that  occurs  routinely 
each  month?  Or  that  contracts  in  being 
cannot  be  stretched  out  or  in  some  in- 
stances terminated,  paying,  of  course,  a 
penalty  if  a  penalty  clause  exists,  al- 
though in  many  Instances  no  penalty 
clauses  would  be  invoked?  The  Presi- 
dent has  said  he  cut  back  $3  billion  on 
expenditure  levels  through  stretching 
out  and  deferring  many  programs.  He 
can  make  it  $6  billion  if  he  tries  harder. 
Of  course,  the  Executive  has  consider- 
able flexibility  over  his  expenditure  levels. 
Note  the  monthly  expenditures  for  the 
months  of  July  through  December  1966. 
They  are,  in  order,  $10.3  billion,  $11  bil- 
lion, $11.9  billion,  $11  billion,  $10.4  bil- 
lion, and  $9.5  billion.  There  is  little 
question  in  my  mind,  but  that  the  lower 
level  for  December,  namely,  $9.5  billion, 
resulted  from  the  impact  of  the  debt 
ceiling. 

CONTINUATION    OP    REMARKS    BY    MR     FOWLER 

I  stress  this  simple  analogy  because  we 
know  It  Is  up  to  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  persuade 
their  colleagues  to  vote  to  increase  borrowing 
authority  and  thereby  maintain  the  credit  of 
the  Umted  States.  This  is  not  the  time  or 
the  place  for  those  members  of  Congress  who 
are  Interested  in  casting  economy  votes  to 
register  their  protest.  That  occasion  presents 
Itself  when  various  bills  come  before  the 
Body  Involving  new  appropriations  or  new 
pay  increases.  And  yet  you  and  I  know  that 
there  are  many  who  have  voted  for,  and  will 
vote  for,  appropriations  and  then  take  com- 
fort and  protection  in  a  vote  against  extend- 
ing the  debt  limit.  This  is  not  a  responsible 
act  whether  the  legislator  in  question  has 
voted  for  defense  appropriations  to  pay  for 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  to  pay  for  Great  Society 
programs,  or  for  established  services  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Let  me  indicate  the  broad  categories  of 
payments  that  would  be  in  Jeopardy : 

Social  Security  and  disability  benefits. 

Veterans  pensions. 

Retirement  pay,  both  military  and  civilian. 

COMMEI«T 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "new  appropriations" 
are  only  part  of  the  President's  power 
to  spend  and  the  "new  appropriations" 
to  be  considered  by  the  90  th  Congress 
have  nothing  to  do  with  expenditures  for 
fiscal  1967.  They  have  to  do  with  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  1968  which  does  not 
begin  until  July  1,  1967.  The  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  which  will  be 
submitted  to  this  Congress  does  relate  to 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1967,  but  relate 
largely  to  expenditures  the  administra- 
tion has  incurred  without  authority  from 
the  Congress.  These  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bills  are  to  a  large  degree 
"after  the  fact"  appropriations  and  there 
is  more  limitation  on  what  the  Congress 
can  do  to  cut  back  on  them,  except  to  be 
certain  that  they.  Indeed,  are  after  the 
fact  and  are  not  padded  as  they  fre- 
quently are  with  what  can  be  termed 
"routine  appropriations,"  and  not  "emer- 
gency appropriations." 

The  other  part  of  the  expenditure  pic- 
ture lies  in  the  carryover  balances  of 
power  to  spend,  previously  granted  by  the 
Congress.  On  July  1, 1967,  the  President 
will  have  to  spend  according  to  his  budget 


message,  if  Congress  does  give  him  all  he 
asks  for  in  new  power  to  spend,  $269.6 
billion — $144  billion  comes  from  the  "new 
appropriations,"  but  $215.6  billion  comes 
from  "unspent  authorizations  enacted  In 
prior  years."  See  table  8,  page  49,  1968 
budget.  According  to  the  1967  budget 
beginning  on  July  1,  1966,  the  President 
would  have  $236.6  billion  power  to  spend; 
$121  billion  coming  from  "new  appro- 
priations" and  $114.7  billion  "unspent 
authorizations"  enacted  in  "prior  years." 
See  table  8.  page  47,  of  the  1967  budget. 

Now  the  supplemental  appropriation 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  shortly 
will  be  an  additional  $15.7  billion— 
mostly  for  defense — for  fiscal  1967  ex- 
penditure. Add  this  to  the  $236.6  power 
to  spend  and  we  get  a  total  of  $252.3  bil- 
lion power  to  spend  for  fiscal  1967.  But 
the  President  in  his  recent  budget  mes- 
sage says.  "I  will  spend  a  total  of  $126.7 
billion  and  I  will  leave  a  balance  of  $125.6 
billion  to  be  spent  in  fiscal  1968  and  later 
fiscal  years." 

The  point  is  Congress  can  if  it  wishes 
cut  In  on  the  carryover  balances  to 
spend  by  rescission  bills.  Just  as  the  Presi- 
dent says  he  has  cut  back  on  the  utili- 
zation of  the  power  to  spend  by  $3  bil- 
lion. In  other  words,  a  tight  debt  ceil- 
ing can  be  an  economy  vote  to  register 
not  just  a  protest  but  a  requirement  that 
the  President  actually  cut  back  on  ex- 
penditure levels  in  a  considered  and 
orderly  fashion. 

CONTINUATION    OP    REMARKS    BT    MB.    POWLER 

Nor  Should  any  member  of  Congress  mis- 
take the  consequences  of  failure  to  act.  and 
act  promptly,  on  this  request. 

If  Congressional  authority  permitting  ad- 
ditional cash  borrowing  is  not  provided  be- 
fore the  end  of  February — less  than  30  days 
from  today — the  Treasury  will  be  in  the  un- 
tenable position  of  having  to  reduce  outpay- 
ments  for  goods  and  services  approved  by 
the  Congress  and  ^-ital  to  the  nation's  well- 
being. 

For  the  first  half  of  Iilarcb  we  will  only  be 
able  to  pay  about  one  half  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  anticipated  bills. 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  is  resort- 
ing to  extremism  to  prove  his  untenable 
case.  Certainly,  if  the  Congress  granted 
no  increase  whatsoever  in  the  debt  ceil- 
ing of  $330  billion,  which  is  contemplated 
by  no  one,  some  real  obligations  in- 
curred by  the  Government  by  March 
could  not  be  paid.  One  month  is  not 
sufficient  time  to  effect  the  cutbacks  in 
expenditure  levels  in  as  orderly  a  fashion 
as  might  be  necessary,  but  5  months  is. 
Probably  cutbacks  were  made  In  De- 
cember— to  attain  the  $9.5  billion  level — 
in  the  anticipation  that  Congress  would 
Increase  the  debt  ceiling  in  January 
or  at  the  latest  in  February.  This 
was  a  risk  that  the  administration  took 
unwisely  and  recklessly  by  not  asking 
Congress  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  In 
September  and  October  when  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  expenditure  esti- 
mates of  $112.8  billion  for  fiscal  1967 
given  in  January  1966  and  unchanged  in 
the  May  1966  testimony  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  In  the  debt  cell- 
ing hearings  were  exceeding  this  rate  by 
a'considerable  amount.  As  we  now  know 
the  rate  is  projected  to  be  $126.8 — $14 
billion  more  than  the  first  unrevised 
estimates. 
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CONTXNUATIOH   OF   EEMARKS  BT    MB.   VOWIiEB 

More  than  26  million  people  would  be  af- 
fected In  these  three  categories  alone. 

Other  millions  could  be  affected  directly 
or  Indirectly,  such  as  those  receiving: 

Tax  refundB; 

Federal  salaries: 

Public  assistance  benefits; 

Payments  under  the  Medicare  program; 

Unemployment  benefits; 

Payments  to  farmers  under  agricultural 
programs; 

Payments  on  Government  contracts  for 
supplies,  services  and  construction  for  both 
military  and  civilian  purposes. 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  demagoguery.  The 
Secretary  could  have  listed  foreign  aid, 
highway  beautlfication,  rent  subsidy, 
Teachers  Corps,  space  or  any  other  set  of 
programs.  Any  group  can  be  cut  if  it  be- 
came necessary  to  get  expenditures  In 
line  with  anticipated  revenues.  If  the 
President  cut  social  security,  and  retire- 
ment pay  first — ahead  of  all  the  other  ex- 
penditures programs,  it  would  be  because 
he  rated  these  programs  at  a  lower  pri- 
ority than  other  programs,  which  is  most 
imlikely.  Actually,  social  security  would 
not  be  cut  because  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  a  contingent  fund  of 
$20  billion  In  Government  bonds  which 
it  could  and  would  sell  off  before  it  cut 
one  dime  out  of  the  social  security 
benefits. 

CONTINUATION  OT  BEMABKS  BT   MR.  FOWLER 

The  potential  harm  to  this  nation's  econ- 
omy and  to  our  position  in  the  world  econ- 
omy which  would  result  from  a  failure  to 
honor  our  legal  and  contractual  obligations 
is  self-evident.  Unless  the  debt  limit  Is  In- 
creased by  the  end  of  February,  at  which 
time  our  outstanding  obligations  will  ex- 
ceed that  which  we  could  legally  borrow,  the 
possibility  of  an  economic  and  monetary 
rearrangement  will  be  a  reality.  In  view  of 
these  critical  circumstances,  I  believe  this 
Committee  will  act,  and  act  promptly  and 
responsibly. 

I  hope  that  what  I  may  say  here  will  en- 
able you  to  Influence  your  colleagues,  wheth- 
er they  be  experienced  members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  In  the  past  have  indulged  them- 
selves with  votes  against  the  debt  limit  or 
new  members  who  may  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  that  the  place  to  cut 
spending  Is  In  the  appropriations  process — 
and  not  by  the  misapplication  of  the  debt 
limit. 

COMKKMT 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  consider  the  pro- 
jected expenditure  levels  recommended 
by  the  President  for  the  rest  of  fiscal 
1967  and  limit  the  increase  of  the  debt 
ceiling  to  bring  about  a  decrease  in  this 
level. 

CONTINUATION   or  REMARKS   BT   MR.   rOWLEX 

Because  of  the  short  time  available  we  are 
asking  at  this  time  only  for  a  revision  of  the 
debt  limit  applicable  to  the  remaining  5 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  1967.  I  would 
prefer,  of  course,  to  have  sufficient  leeway 
to  cover  that  6  months  and  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  1968  but  I  do  not  believe  I  should  bur- 
den the  present  request  with  anything  that 
could  delay  speedy  and  favorable  action  on 
the  immediate  need  for  a  higher  celling. 

For  that  reason,  as  well  as  the  other  rea- 
sons referred  to,  /  believe  I  am  justified  in 
urging  and  insisting  that  the  Congress  in 
Committee  or  in  floor  action  not  burden  the 
present  request  with  anything  that  could 
delay  speedy  and  favorable  action  by  intro- 
ducing highly  controversial  amendments  or 
proposals. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  aapecta 


of  the  present  state  of  law  and  government 
practice  relating  to  the  debt  limit  and 
budgetary  accounting  that  many  members 
would  like  to  see  the  subject  of  legislative 
proposals,  hearings,  and  possible  changes 
in  law  or  practice.  Many  of  these  proposals 
are  highly  controversial.  To  handle  them 
adequately  and  with  fuBl  legislative  process 
wovild  take  much  tlm<  both  here  and  In 
the  other  Body. 

For  example,  there  have  been  many  mem- 
bers in  both  Houses  who  have  urged  from 
time  to  time  that  the  practice  of  periodic 
extension  of  the  temporary  debt  limit  be 
abandoned  and  that  tht  permanent  limit  at 
its  present  figure  of  $265  billion  should  be 
modified. 

It  is  clear  from  examination  of  the  record 
of  sessions  of  this  Committee  that  this  is 
a  subject  which,  if  it  is  to  be  handled, 
should  not  be  dlsposad  of  in  haste  and 
without  searching  appraisal  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

We  are  all  aware  that  there  is,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  a  good  deal  of  contention  about 
the  way  in  which  the  budget  Is  presented. 
Statements  continue  to  be  made  about 
so-called  budget  gimmickry.  A  good  deal 
of  this  attaches  to  the  running  dispute  about 
participation  certificatfs  and  the  sale  of 
assets — how  they  should  be  treated  in  the 
budget  presentation.  They  are  now,  un- 
der standard  procedures  followed  by  Ad- 
ministrations for  the  last  twelve  years, 
treated  as  reductions  in  expendltiues. 
Some  would  propose  that  they  be  Included 
under  the  debt  limit. 

Let  me  point  out  the  proper  approach  to 
this  problem.  On  page  36  of  the  Budget 
Message  presented  last  week  the  President 
said: 

"For  many  years — under  many  Adminis- 
trations— particular  aspects  of  the  overall 
budget  presentation,  or  the  treatment  of 
Individual  accounts,  hiive  been  questioned 
on  one  ground  or  another. 

"In  the  light  of  theee  facts,  I  believe  a 
thorough  and  objective  review  of  budgetary 
concepts  is  warranted.  I  therefore  Intend 
to  seek  advice  on  this  subject  from  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  Inlortned  individuals  with 
a  background  in  budgetary  matters.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  group  can  undertake  a 
thorough  review  of  th#  budget  and  recom- 
mend an  approach  to  budgetary  presenta- 
tion which  win  assist  both  public  and 
congressional  understanding  of  this  vital 
document." 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  this,  of  course,  is  desir- 
able. However,  why  was  this  study  not 
made  in  a  timely  and  orderly  fashion 
when  the  Congress  studied  and  consid- 
ered, and  passed  the  Participation  Cer- 
tificate Sale  Act  last  year?  This  is  cer- 
tainly no  excuse  for  the  Congress  not 
checking  a  device  which  the  administra- 
tion has  been  using  as  a  loophole  to  get 
around:  First,  the  debt  ceiling;  second 
the  4^  ipercent  interest  ceiling  in  Grov- 
emment  securities  with  maturities  be- 
yond 5  years. 

CONTINUATION  OF  MR.  FOWLEB'S  REMARKS 

The  establishment  of  this  Commission  pro- 
posed by  the  President  partly  in  response  to 
the  concern  of  members  of  this  Committee 
regarding  budgetary  practice  and  partly  be- 
cause It  is  desirable  to  seek  to  improve  this 
part  of  our  governmental  operations  from  a 
bipartisan  point  of  view,  should  be  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative  to  efforts  to  try  and  re- 
form the  budget  In  consectlon  with  this  debt 
limit  extension,  where  timing  is  a  vital  factor. 

This  iB  equally  true  of  efforts  to  Include 
the  participation  certificates  under  the  debt 
limit.  When  this  question  was  raised  before 
this  Committee  last  May,  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor observed: 

"If  we  go  ahead  and  Include  them  on  the 
grounds  that,  essentially  these  Issues  have 


the  backing  one  way  or  another  of  the  UJS. 
Treasury,  then  it  seems  to  me  you  are  faced 
with  the  logical  necessity  to  Include  in  the 
debt  limit  some  $98.5  billion  worth  of  vari- 
ous  Federal  guarantees  and  insurance  which 
also  have  a  backup  by  the  Treasury  In  the 
same  sense.  You  have  to  add  $7.6  billion  of 
issues  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  and 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
quite  apart  from  participations." 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  specious  because 
the  participation  certificates  are  by  the 
law  creating  them  an  issue  "sui  generis" 
and  do  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
debt  certificates  which  go  to  make  up 
the  pool.  They  bear  their  own  Interest 
rate,  which  is  well  above  the  average  In- 
terest rate  of  certificates  in  the  pool. 
By  the  new  law,  the  differential  between 
the  lower  interest  rate  of  the  certificates 
in  the  pool  and  the  new  participation 
certificate  is  made  up  by  funds  coming 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  They  bear  their 
own  maturities  which  may  or  may  not 
reflect  the  average  maturities,  or  have 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  maturities, 
of  the  certificates  in  the  pool.  The  par- 
ticipation certificate  is  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

Now  the  $98.5  billion  worth  of  Federal 
guarantees — now  estimated  to  be  $115 
billion  by  the  end  of  1968 — are  entirely 
different  from  the  participation  certifi- 
cates. Furthermore,  this  figure  Includes 
many  types  other  than  the  certificates 
which  are  authorized  to  be  in  the  pool. 
The  value  of  the  type  securities  which 
are  authorized  to  be  considered  for  the 
pool  is  aroimd  $33  billion,  not  $98.5  bil- 
lion, let  alone  $115  billion. 

CONTINUATION  OF  MR.  FOWLER'S  REMARKS 

When  this  Committee  or  any  Committee 
of  Congress  undertakes  to  change  the  entire 
character  and  purpose  of  the  debt  limit, 
thereby  affecting  manifold  operations  in- 
volving far-flung  private  lending  that  is  sup- 
ported by  Government  guarantees,  it  sboiild 
act  only  after  the  most  careful  and  studied 
examination  of  the  debt  limit  and  the  pur- 
pose it  serves,  and  the  feasibility  and  come- 
quences  of  including  these  operations  within 
its  scope. 

So,  members  of  this  Committee,  I  come 
back  to  you  urging  that  you  do  not  use  this 
particular  occasion  for  the  handling  and  dis- 
posal of  these  broad  and  controversial  aspects 
of  government. 

I  shall  be  here  again  later,  in  the  Spring, 
to  ask  that  the  temporary  debt  llEoit  IM 
extended  at  least  until  the  end  of  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Presumably  there  will  then  be 
more  time  for  the  debates  and  controversies 
that  swirl  around  this  fascinating  subject. 

Now  I  should  like  to  move  to  the  question 
of  why  we  are  here  today  asking  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit  when  the  Congieai 
acted  last  May,  presumably  to  take  care  of 
this  matter  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Last  May,  I  a|^>eared  before  this  Commit- 
tee to  request  a  $4  bUlion  increase  in  tbs 
existing  $328  bilUon  temporary  debt  celling 
to  a  level  of  $332  bUllon,  to  carry  throu^ 
fiscal  1967.  Congress  reduced  that  request 
by  $2  blUlon,  voting  the  current  limit  of 
$330  bUllon.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this 
reduction  cut  severely  into  oiu'  margin  f« 
contingencies  and  that,  as  a  result,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  return  to  the  Congress  for 
an  Increase  in  the  limit  applicable  to  this 
fiscal  year. 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  sought  to 
point  out  that  the  cut  of  $2  billion  to 
his  request  would  "cut  severely  into  hH 
margin  of  contingencies,"  but  he  wM 
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reminded  forcefully  when  he  made  this 
point  that  the  alternative  Congress  had 
In  mind  was  for  him  to  report  back  to 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  the  spend- 
ing agencies  that  If  they  did  not  cut 
their  expenditure  levels,  he  would  have 
to  cut  into  his  margin  of  contingencies. 
This  margin,  by  the  way,  was  essentially 
granted  to  permit  him  to  have  fiexlblllty 
In  managing  the  Federal  debt  so  that  he 
had  some  discretion  of  when  it  was  best 
to  go  into  the  investment  market  to  sell 
Government  securities  In  order  not  to 
be  at  the  complete  mercy  of  the  market. 

The  Secretary's  decision  to  use  up  his 
contingencies  and  other  flexibilities  to 
permit  continued  high  rates  of  spending 
certainly  has  proved  costly  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  higher  interest  rates  and  has 
proven  very  damaging  to  the  total  econ- 
omy in  forcing  up  Interest  rates  as  well 
as  in  monetizing  the  debt  to  the  point 
that  it  contributed  to  the  rise  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index — created  infla- 
tion. 

The  alternative,  of  course,  was  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  cut  its  expendi- 
ture levels. 

CONTINUATION   OF   MR.   FOWLER'S   REMARKS 

The  likelihood  that  this  provision  would 
not  be  adequate  was  squarely  faced  at  the 
Ume  the  Congress  acted  last  June.  In  the 
report  of  this  Committee  it  was  stated: 

"Should  a  sharp  increase  In  expenditures 
for  Vietnam  or  some  other  contingency  re. 
quire  a  reevaluation  of  the  $330  billion  11ml. 
tation.  Congress  can  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary." 

In  presenting  the  proposal  for  fioor  action, 
Chslrman  Mills  summarized  the  situation  In 
the  following  terms: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  not  going  to 
spend  more  money  than  is  projected  In  the 
President's  budget,  delivered  to  us  In  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  for  fiscal  year  1967,  the  Sec. 
rttary  of  the  Treasury  can  handle  all  of  his 
responsibilities  under  this  celling. 

"Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to 
add  a  whole  lot  to  it.  or  If  the  costs  In  the 
Vietnamese  situation  are  to  be  greater  by  an 
appreciable  amount  than  set  forth  in  the 
budget  and  predicted  for  this  fiscal  year, 
then  this  amount  of  $330  billion  may  not  be 
enough. 

"However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  all  of 
us  recognize  that  under  such  circumstances, 
$332  billion  would  likewise  not  be  enough." 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  quite  true  and  be- 
ing true,  why  did  the  administration  not 
come  in  when  it  saw  that  its  expenditures 
resulting  from  Vietnam  were  running 
considerably  beyond  their  January  1966 
estimates  and  ask  for  the  debt  celling 
to  be  increased  In  September — in  Octo- 
ber? Everyone  but  the  administration 
seemed  to  know  the  expenditure  rates 
were  running  way  beyond  the  projected 
levels  of  $112.8  bUUon.  Certainly,  It  was 
clear  in  September  when  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
testified  before  this  committee  requesting 
the  suspension  of  the  Investment  credit. 
Yet,  in  September,  the  Secretary  and  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  were  unwilling  to 
revise  the  $112.8  figure.  In  my  judg- 
nient,  here  was  Irresponsibility  and  one 
further  reason  for  the  growth  of  the 
credibility  gap. 

CONTINUATION   OF   MR.   FOWLKR'S   REMARKS 

»J?*  'wjuest  last  May  for  a  debt  ceUlng  of 
•wa  billion  was  based  on  a  projected  budget 
Mfldt  Ui  fiscal  year  1967  of  $1.8  billion. 
«Mnly  because  of  the  greater  costs  of  Viet- 


nam, and  despite  a  larger  Inflow  of  tax  reve- 
nues than  was  projected  earlier,  we  now  ex- 
pect a  budget  deficit  In  this  fiscal  year  of 
19.7  bUllon. 

Tax  revenues  are  exi>ected  to  reach  $117 
blUlon  In  this  fiscal  year,  compared  with  a 
projected  level  of  $111  billion. 

Our  expenditure  projections,  however,  now 
point  to  a  total  administrative  budget  outlay 
of  $126.7  bllUon,  and  to  this  should  be  added 
sale  of  participating  certificates  and  all 
bonds,  compared  with  the  January  estimate 
of  $112.8  billion.  Of  the  $13.9  billion  differ- 
ence, $9.6  billion  Is  a  direct  result  of  larger 
defense  expenditures,  $9.1  bllUo]i  of  it  due  to 
Vietnam.  Three  billion  dollars  reflects  the 
Impact  of  tight  money  markets  which  have 
raised  oiu-  interest  costs  and  Impeded  the 
sale  of  financial  assets. 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tighter  money  mar- 
kets were  to  a  large  degree  the  result  of 
the  administration  "head-in-the-sand" 
fiscal  policies  and  certainly  the  result  of 
its  obdurate  refusal  to  relate  expendi- 
ture levels  to  revenues. 

CONTINUATION    OF    MB.   FOWLER'S    REMARKS 

Recent  trends  In  our  debt  and  cash  bal- 
ance experience  underline  the  urgency  of 
the  present  request.  The  debt  subject  to 
limit  has  in  fact  remained  very  close  to  the 
statutory  celling  since  late  November  1966. 
On  December  15,  1966,  Just  before  the  infiow 
of  quarterly  corporate  tax  receipts,  the  debt 
subject  to  limit  was  $329,861  million,  only 
$149  million  under  the  $330  billion  ceUlng. 
At  the  same  time  the  Treasury's  operating 
balance  (excluding  gold)  was  Just  $916  mil- 
lion— far  shore  of  the  $4  billion  level  gen- 
erally considered  necessary  for  prudent  cash 
management  purposes,  and  certainly  lower 
than  could  be  maintained  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

At  the  end  of  December  1966  the  debt  was 
$329,648  million,  having  declined  a  little 
because  of  certain  trust  fund  outpayments 
that  entailed  the  liquidation  of  special  Treas- 
ury securities.  Meanwhile,  with  the  benefit 
mainly  of  corporate  tax  payments  the  cash 
operating  balance  was  up  to  $4,611  million. 
And  that  cash  level,  incidentally.  Is  less  than 
half  a  month's  expenditures. 

I  call  to  your  attention,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  that  the  projections  submitted 
to  this  Committee  last  May  Involved  a  debt 
at  the  end  of  calendar  year  1966  of  $323  bil- 
lion, with  the  normal  $4  billion  cash  balance. 
The  actual  levels,  as  Just  Indicated,  were 
about  $329.6  bUllon  of  debt  and  $4.5  bUUon 
of  cash.  With  the  "normal"  $4  blUion  cash 
balance  the  debt  would  have  been  $329  bil- 
lion at  the  end  of  1966 — $6  bUlion  above 
the  projected  level. 

The  $4.5  billion  cash  balance  we  enjoyed 
at  the  end  of  1966  did  not  stay  with  vm  for 
long.  By  January  16  It  was  $2.6  bUllon,  with 
the  debt,  also  on  January  15,  at  $329.8  bU- 
llon. If  we  had  held  a  $4  billion  cash  bal- 
ance cash  balance  on  that  day,  the  debt  sub- 
ject to  limit  would  have  been  $331.2  billion — 
$1.2  billion  over  the  ceUlng.  The  projections 
submitted  to  this  Committee  last  May  in- 
dicated a  debt  on  January  15  of  $325.3  bUIion 
assuming  the  $4  billion  cash  balance,  so  we 
were  $6.9  bllUon  above  the  projected  level. 

On  January  18,  the  debt  subject  to  limit 
reached  a  peak  level  of  $329,925  million.  Just 
$75  million  short  of  the  limit.  Our  operating 
balance  that  day  was  $2.5  billion.  With  a  $4 
bilUon  cash  balance  the  debt  would  have 
been  $331.4  blUlon. 

Looking  ahead,  the  situation  becomes  even 
tighter.  The  projected  debt  level  for  to- 
morrow, January  31,  is  $329.4  billion.  While 
the  cash  operating  balance  is  expected  to  be 
$4.1  billion  tomorrow,  our  cash  wiU  drop 
steadily  during  February  unless  we  borrow 
additional  funds.  By  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary, our  cash  will  be  down  to  an  estimated 


$2.6  blUion,  with  the  debt  stUl  at  $329.4  bU- 
lion. 

By  the  end  of  February,  without  addi- 
tional borrowing  above  the  mid -February 
level,  our  usable  cash  wlU  be  exhausted. 
In  order  to  pay  our  bills  and  manage  our 
cash  properly,  we  must  borrow  additional 
funds  by  the  end  of  February. 

Using  the  normal  method  for  projecting 
minimum  debt  limit  leeway  for  the  balance 
of  this  fiscal  year — Including  the  usual  $4 
billion  cash  balance  and  $3  bllUon  contin- 
gency allowance — we  would  request  a  debt 
ceUlng  of  $339  bllUon  for  a  month  or  two 
away,  however,  rather  than  a  year  away 
as  it  is  when  we  normally  make  these  re- 
quests, it  is  possible  to  plan  much  more 
closely  and  to  anticipate  that  we  can  get 
through  without  the  same  contingency  al- 
lowance that  would  be  needed  otherwise. 

With  this  kind  of  close  planning,  I  believe 
we  can  operate  with  a  $337  bUllon  Umit 
through  this  fiscal  year.  I  stress  that  this 
will  be  adequate,  but  scarcely  comfortable 
or  roomy.  We  have  made  our  calculations 
carefully,  we  have  provided  a  minimum 
margin  for  safety  during  the  critical  period 
iRunedlately  ahead,  and  we  ask  that  this 
higher  ceiling  be  approved  promptly  In  this 
form. 

A  delay  in  taking  appropriate  action  would 
be  disastrous.  The  Government's  credit 
must  be  maintained  by  prompt  payment  of 
outstanding  financial  obUgations,  the  trust 
funds  in  its  charge  must  be  administered 
properly,  and  the  bills  Incurred  In  providing 
the  g^oods  and  services  for  Government  pro- 
grams operating  with  appropriated  funds 
must  be  paid.  I  urge  that  favorable  action 
on  our  request  be  taken  without  delay. 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  delay  now  would  be 
disastrous,  and  It  probably  would,  what 
possible  Justification  is  there  for  the 
administration  having  delayed  so  long 
before  presenting  this  matter  to  the 
Congress  instead  of  In  September  or 
October?  I  think  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  the  delay  was  to  keep  this 
serious  fiscal  problem  from  being  an 
issue  in  the  November  1966  elections.  If 
so,  not  only  was  the  objective  not  at- 
tained, but  the  country's  future  was 
endangered. 

The  President  can  still  cut  his  ex- 
penditure levels  sufficiently  to  ease  the 
burden  the  management  of  the  Federal 
debt  is  placing  upon  our  economy.  I 
trust  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  will  in- 
sist on  an  expenditure  level  assumption 
in  the  debt  ceiling  legl^tlon  which  Is 
below  the  $126.7  projection.  It  may  be, 
however,  we  will  find  that  when  we  dig 
further  into  the  matter  that,  even  now, 
the  Congress  and  the  people  have  not 
been  told  the  full  story  and  that  the  level 
of  expenditures  is  scheduled  to  go  be- 
yond this  new  projected  estimate  of 
$126.7  billion  expenditure  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

STATEMENT  BT   DIRECTOR  OF  BUDGIT 

Mr.  Speaker,  hereafter  follows  the 
statement  of  Charles  L.  Schultze,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  the  public  debt  and  interspersed  with 
my  comments: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  pleased  to  be  here  to  discuss 
with  you  the  Administration's  request  for  sm. 
Increase  in  the  statutory  debt  limit.  Secre- 
tary Fowler  has  already  explained  the  financ- 
ing problem  we  face  and  has  given  you  our 
current  estimates  of  revenues.  I  wUl  ttif^tiif 
the  other  factor  In  the  equation  by  giving 
you  the  outlook  for  expenditvires. 
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In  Ita  report  accompanying  the  debt  limit 
extension  laat  June,  this  Committee  stated: 

"Should  a  sharp  Increase  In  expenditures 
for  Vietnam  or  some  other  contingency  re- 
quire a  reevaluation  of  the  $330  bUUon  limi- 
tation. Congress  can  take  whatever  action  Is 
necessary." 

Last  week  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  estimated  fiscal 
1967  revenues  at  $117  billion  and  expendi- 
tures of  $126.7  billion,  for  a  deficit  In  the 
administrative  budget  of  $9.7  billion.  The 
corresponding  deficits  In  the  cash  and  na- 
tional Income  accounts  budgets  measures  are 
significantly  smaller — $6.2  and  $3.8  billion 
respectively. 


COMICEHT 

Mr.  I^eaker,  the  national  Income  ac- 
counts budget  has  little  or  no  relationship 
to  the  problems  of  the  debt  celling  and 
the  cash  budget  has  a  relationship  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  trust  funds  are  in 
temporary  surplus  In  relation  to  their 
obligations  and  so  are  avEiilable  as  a  cap- 
tive market  for  some  Of  the  debt.  The 
administrative  budget  is  the  crucial 
budget  for  the  purposes  of  considering 
the  debt  ceiling  and  expenditure  levels  In 
relation  to  revenues. 


Compariton  of  debt  projections  of  May  23,  1966,  with  aduat  results 

[In  billions) 


Projections  of  May  23, 1966  ' 

Actual 

Fiscal  year  1967 

Operating 

cash  balance 

(excluding 

free  gold) 

(1) 

Debt  subject 
to  limitation 

(2) 

Operating 

cash  balance 

(excluding 

free  gold) 

(3) 

Debt  subject 
to  limitation 

(4) 

Debt  subject 

to  limitation 

aftar  adjust 

ing  ca'h 

balance  to 

*4.ooo,ooo,oan 

(5) 

DifTerence, 
col.  5  com- 
pared with 
col.  2 

1968— June  30 

$4 

$313.3 
316.6 
316.8 
318.4 
32a3 
323.4 
318.1 
321.9 
322.2 
324.4 
324.6 
327.8 
323.0 
325.3 
324.1 

325.2 
324.7 
328.7 
323.5 
327.6 
318.6 
319.8 
320.4 
324.7 
314.9 

$ia8 
7.2 
6.4 
3.6 
6.6 
2.1 
7.2 
2.3 
5.0 
Z3 
3.3 
.9 
4.6 
Z6 

>4.1 

$320.1 
319.0 
319.5 
319.2 
324.6 
324.7 
325.0 
323.8 
327.1 
327.1 
329.6 
329.9 
329.5 
329.8 
329.4 

$313.3 
315.8 
317.1 
319.8 
323.0 
326.6 
321.8 
325. 5 
326.1 
328.8 
33a  3 
333.0 
329.0 
331.2 
329.3 

July  15 

-$a8 

+.3 
+1.2 

+2.7 
+3.2 
+3.6 
+3.6 
+3.9 
+4.4 
+5.7 
+5.2 
+6.0 
+5.9 
+5.2 

July  31 

Autt.  15... 

Aug.  31 

Sept.  15 

Sept.  30. 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  31 

Noy.  IS 

Nov.  30 

Dec.  15 

Dec.  31 

1967— Jan.  15 

Jan.  31 

Estimated 

Feb.  15 

330.9 
332.5 
336.3 
331.7 
334.8 
327.8 
33a  3 
33a  3 
333.6 
323.5 

+5.7 
+7.8 
+7.6 
+8.2 
+7.3 
+9.2 

+ia5 

+9.9 
+8.9 

+8.6 

Feb.  28 

Mar.  16 

Mar.  31 

Apr.  16 

Apr.  30 

3iayl5 

May  31 

June  IS 

June  30 

"■" 1 

1  Used  In  debt  limit  hearings:  House  (May  23);  Senate  (Jime  13). 

'  Adjustment  to  $4,000,000,000  cash  balance  places  data  on  basis  comparable  to  estimates  given  on  May  23  1966 
as  shown  In  col.  2.  t  j      ,         . 

>  Jan.  31  figures  are  preliminary. 


The  national  Income  accounts  budget 
Is  an  excellent  tool  for  economists  pri- 
marily in  relation  to  long-term  economic 
Impact  of  governmental  expenditure 
policies  and  has  been  used  by  them  for 
years  for  this  purpose.  The  emphasis  on 
the  NIA  budget  this  year  by  the  admin- 
istration is  most  untimely  when  we  are 
confronted  with  such  acute  problems  in 
the  debt  management  area. 

COmnrDATION    OF    MK.     BCHTn,TZE'S    ■■MABlTll 

The  Increase  In  the  fiscal  1967  adminis- 
trative budget  deficit  compared  to  the  esti- 
mate of  a  year  ago  results  from  a  rise  of 
$13.9  billion  In  expenditures  partially  offset 
by  a  $6  bUllon  Increase  In  receipts.  I  do  not 
believe  It  Is  generally  appreciated  that  last 
January's  under-estimate  of  the  deficit  fol- 
lowed three  consecutive  years  In  which  the 
actual  budget  deficit  turned  out  to  be  smaller 
than  anticipated.  If  we  take  all  four  years 
together — fiscal  1984  through  fiscal  1967 — the 
over-  and  under-eatlmates  almost  exactly 
cancel  each  other  out. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  ex- 
penditure Bide  of  the  1967  budget,  describing 
the  factors  which  led  to  the  rise  in  Federal 
outlays  above  last  January's  estimate  and 
Indicate  the  steps  taken  to  bold  that  Increase 
to  a  minimum. 


The  $13.9  billion  expenditure  increase  can 
be  divided  In  three  parts : 

First,  and  by  far  the  largest,  is  a  $9,650 
million  Increase  In  military  spending — $9,084 
In  support  of  our  operations  in  Vietnam,  and 
$666  million  primarily  from  increased  mili- 
tary and  civilian  pay. 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  were  these  increases 
not  anticipated  and  allowed  to  develop 
without  disclosure  to  the  Congress  and 
the  people  in  a  timely  fashion? 

CONTINTJATION  OF  MR.  SCBULTZE'S  REMARKS 

Second,  an  Increase  of  $3.0  billion  in  Fed- 
eral outlays  as  the  direct  result  of  stringent 
monetary   conditions   in   the  private   sector. 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  was  this  unantici- 
pated? Everyone  else  knew  of  the  in- 
creases in  interest  rates  and  in  the 
wholesale  and  consumer  price  Indexes. 
The  administration  continued  to  deny 
that  inflationary  forces  were  serious  and 
even  criticized  monetary  policy  for  re- 
acting to  check  it  even  though  it  must 
have  realized  that  monetary  policy  alone 
could  not  hold  these  forces  without  in- 
creasing interest  rates.    Fiscal  policy  was 


needed,  not  alone  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing taxes  which  was  much  talked 
about,  but  even  more  important  the 
possibility  of  decreasing  expenditure 
levels  to  the  point  where  they  would  take 
hold.  The  administration  instead,  talked 
of  decreasing  the  levels  of  increases  as 
if  this  were  an  adequate  substitute  for 
real  decreases. 

CONTINUATION  OF  MR.  SCHXJLTZE'S  REMARKS 

Third,  a  net  remaining  Increase  of  $1.3 
billion  arising  from  other  re-estimates  of 
fiscal   1967  expenditures,  reflecting: 

The  effect  of  Congressional  action  on 
budgeted    spending   for    civilian    programs; 

The  actions  directed  by  the  President  to 
defer  and  reduce  expenditures  in  fiscal  1967; 
and 

Changed  conditions  (other  than  the  money 
market)  and  more  recent  program  experience 
which  have  caused  revisions  in  the  estimates 
for  such  outlays  as  public  assistance,  the 
postal  service,  the  space  program,  and  gen- 
eral revenue  payments  for  Medicare. 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  were  these  all  incapable 
of  anticipation? 

CONTINUATION   OF   MR.  SCHULTZE'S  REMARKS 

The  effect  of  congressional  action  on  ap- 
propriations and  authorizations  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  would  have  raised 
1967  administrative  budget  outlays  by  some 
$2.6  billion.  However,  this  Increase  will  be 
approximately  offset  by  the  reductions,  de- 
ferrals, and  postponements  ordered  by  the 
President  as  part  of  the  economic  program 
he  proposed  to  Congress  last  September. 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  did  the  administra- 
tion bring  about  "deferrals  and  post- 
ponements" of  programs  if,  Indeed,  It 
were  true  that  "nothing  can  be  done 
about  cutting  expenditures  once  Con- 
gress has  given  the  President  the  power 
to  spend"?  This  process  actually  results 
in  an  item  veto  by  the  President.  He 
chooses  what  programs  to  defer,  post- 
pone, or  set  aside  without  consultation  of 
the  Congress  and  without  telling  Con- 
gress specifically  where  he  has  cut.  The 
Congress  can  certainly  go  over  the  total 
power  to  spend  the  President  has  been 
granted  and  rescind  where  it  feels  pro- 
grams are  of  less  priority. 

CONTINUATION  OP  MR.  SCHULTZE'S  REMARKS 

I  Will  discuss  each  of  the  major  elements 
of  the  1967  expenditure  revision  in  turn. 

Defense  speTiding 

The  1967  estimates  were  developed  in  the 
latter  months  of  calendar  1965,  when — 

Our  buildup  In  Vietnam  was  really  just 
beginning. 

More  than  100,000  men  were  moved  10,000 
miles  in  120  days. 

Our  measurable  expenditures  for  Vietnam 
were  growing  explosively — there  was  a  50- 
fold  increase  in  such  expenditures  from  1965 
to  1966. 

Enemy  reaction  was  uncertain — 

To  oiir  buildup,  which  radically  altered  the 
military  balance. 

To  major  diplomatic  Initiatives  then  under 
way. 

In  the  context  of  these  rapidly  changing 
circumstances,  accurate  military  require- 
ments for  the  more  distant  future  could  not 
be  established.  For  budgetary  planning  pui- 
poees,  military  requirements  were  forecast  on 
the  assimiptlon  that  hostilities  would  cease 
on  June  30,  1967— then  nearly  two  years 
away.  Precise  calculations  were  impossible. 
We  forecast  large  increases  in  expenditures— 
both  absolutely  and  relatively — for  1966  and 
1967.    Unpredictable  and  uncontrollable  de- 
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velopments,  however,  could  make  any  fore- 
cast much  too  high  or  much  too  low. 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  completely  ignores 
the  point  of  the  need  to  revise  spending 
estimates.  Why  was  not  the  midyear 
revision  which  this  administration  and 
other  administrations  was  accustomed 
to  make  not  made  last  year  in  Septem- 
ber— or  in  October?  This  administration 
waited  until  January  of  1967  to  revise 
figures  which  the  Budget  Director  says 
were  made  "nearly  2  years  away"  from 
June  30,  1967.  And  the  assumption 
which  was  not  changed  was  that  hos- 
tilities would  cease  on  June  20,  1967. 
Surely,  by  September,  even  the  admin- 
istration knew  that  this  assumption  was 
no  longer  valid.    Encouragingly  in  the 

1967  budget  message  the  President  is 
taking  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  He  now  makes  the  s&- 
sumption  that  the  war  will  not  end  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  period. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  more  uncer- 
tain the  picture,  the  greater  the  need  for 
more  frequent  reappraisals  based  upon 
developments.  Instead,  the  administra- 
tion uses  the  lucertainties  as  an  excuse 
for  not  making  even  the  routine  revisions. 

CONTINUATION     OF     MR.     SCHULTZE'S     REMARKS 

The  many  uncertainties  in  these  estimates 
were  stressed  in  the  Budget  Message,  in  other 
Presidential  statements,  and  in  testimony  of 
administration  witnesses  before  Congres- 
sional committees,  beginning  with  January 
1966.  In  his  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  February, 
Secretary  McNamara  outlined  the  assump- 
tions behind  the  military  budget.  He  ex- 
plicitly pointed  out  that  "If  It  later  appears 
that  they  [combat  operations  In  Vietnam] 
will  extend  beyond  this  date,  It  will  be 
necessary  to  supplement  the  fiscal  year  1967 
Budget."  On  August  1,  1966,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  advised  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation request  for  1967  was  "very  likely." 
Supplemental  appropriations  for  the  conduct 
of  a  war  are,  of  course,  nothing  new.  Dur- 
ing the  Korean  War,  for  example,  there  were 
seven  supplemental  appropriation  requests, 
totaling  $45.1  billion. 

COMMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  obvious  to  many 
people  in  January  1966.  Why  it  took 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  until  August  1, 
1966,  to  say  that  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation request  for  1967  was  "very 
likely"  is  hard  to  conceive.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  his  warning,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
as  late  as  October  1966,  refused  to  revise 
upward  the  January  1  expenditure  levels 
of  $112.8  billion. 

CONTHTUATION     OF     MR.     SCHULTZE'S     REMARKS 

As  the  need  for  a  1967  supplemental  be- 
came clear,  we  chose  to  handle  It  In  the 
regular  1968  budget  and  programming  proc- 
ess, then  Tinder  way.  The  alternative  would 
have  been  to  transmit  hurried  and  partial 
estimates  to  the  Congress  late  last  year, 
while  attempting  to  run  two  budget/pro- 
gram cycles  at  the  same  time.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  decisions  which  were  Involved 
In  preparing  a  1967  supplemental  were  also 
involved  In  preparing  the  1968  budget.    The 

1968  budget,  for  example,  is  based  upon  de- 
cisions about  the  level  of  troop  strength 
and  the  nature  of  their  operations.  But 
part  of  the  long  lead  time  procurement 
and  pipeline  requirements  which  ar<^  needed 
for  those  operations  Is  financed  In  the  1967 
supplemental.     Had  we  gone  forward  with 
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an  amendment  or  supplemental  last  fall,  It 
Is  quite  probable  that  another  drastic  ad- 
justment would  have  had  to  be  made  In  the 
1967  financing  requests  on  the  basis  of  de- 
cisions taken  on  the   1968  budget. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that — 

Our  mllitarjf  effort  In  Vietnam  has  not 
suffered  in  any  way  from  a  shortage  of 
fimds.  We  have  provided  every  plane,  every 
gun,  and  every  cartridge  needed  to  support 
operations  in  Vietnam. 

The  most  immediate  needs  have  been  cov- 
ered through  reprogrammlng  actions,  which 
have  been  reported  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees according  to  established  procedtn-es. 

The  supplemental  now  before  the  Congress 
will  take  care  of  additional  needs. 

The  presentation  last  year  of  appropria- 
tion requests  not  based  on  firm  requirements 
would  have  been  extremely  wasteful.  In  the 
first  place  It  would  have  courted  the  deinger 
of  the  kind  of  overfundlng  which  occurred 
during  the  Korean  War  when  the  Defense 
Department  requested  far  more  funds  than 
were  actually  needed,  created  a  huge  un- 
filled backlog  of  Industrial  orders,  and  ended 
up  with  billions  of  dollars  In  unneeded  mate- 
riel and  supplies.  Secondly,  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  practice,  in  military  budgeting, 
to  request  funds  only  when  Justified  by 
specific  requirements.  This  practice  Is  one 
of  the  Important  tools  a  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  at  his  disposal  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful  spending.  To  have  re- 
quested billions  in  appropriations  based  on 
no  firm  requirements,  could,  in  my  view,  have 
risked  destroying  an  effective  budgetary  con- 
trol technique,  painfully  developed  over 
many  years. 

While  there  are  many  uncertainties  In  our 
current  estimates,  we  are  on  much  more 
solid  ground  than  a  year  ago.    Specifically: 

We  now  have  more  than  18  months  of 
combat  experience  behind  us. 

The  data  base  necessary  for  realistic  fore- 
casting Is  being  augmented  every  day. 

Although  our  biUIdup  continues,  the  rate 
is  far  more  gradual — ^we  are  no  longer  dou- 
bling our  deployments  in  a  period  of  a  few 
months. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  now  possible  to  de- 
termine future  needs  more  accvirately.  As  a 
consequence,  the  1968  defense  budget  pro- 
vides for  financing  Vietnam  requirements  on 
a  continuing  basis,  and  will  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  long  lead  time  items  untU  fiscal 
1969  funds  are  provided. 

The  1967  supplemental,  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Congress,  requests  $12,276  million 
for  support  of  our  operations  in  Vietnam. 
Expenditures  for  those  operations  will  be  $9.1 
billion  higher  than  estimated  a  year  ago. 
Taking  Into  account  Increases  in  military  and 
civilian  pay  and  similar  Items,  the  total  In- 
crease In  defense  spending  will  be  $9.6  billion. 

I  am  attaching,  as  an  exhibit  to  my  state- 
ment, the  first  several  pages  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  statement  last  week  before  a  Joint 
session  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Ap- 
propriations. It  covers,  in  somewhat  more 
detail,  the  points  I  have  made  with  respect  to 
the  1967  Defense  expenditure  estimates. 

The  impact  of  monetary  stringency  on  the 
1967  budget 

The  condition  of  the  money  market  dur- 
ing this  past  year  has  been  another  major 
factor  In  increasing  the  current  expenditiire 
estimate  as  compared  with  the  original  1967 
budget  a  year  ago.  We  estimate  that  the  in- 
creasing shortage  of  credit  funds  and  rising 
Interest  rates  experienced  last  year  are  add- 
ing approximately  $3  billion  to  the  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1967  as  a  whole,  al- 
though monetary  conditions  are  forttinately 
now  easing. 

First,  Interest  on  the  public  debt  rose  by 
$650  million,  mainly  on  account  of  a  riBe 
In  Interest  rates. 

Second,  sales  of  financial  assets  are  now 
projected  for  fiscal  1967  at  $3.9  billion— $800 
million  lower  than  last  January's  estimate. 


Third,  a  decreasing  availability  of  credit 
In  the  private  money  and  credit  markets  led 
to  additional  outlays  of  $1.6  billion  In  various 
Federal  credit  programs — the  major  In- 
stances of  which  are  as  follows: 

Large  amounts  of  crop  loans  under  the 
price  support  program,  normally  made  by 
commercial  banks  with  CCC  guarantee,  wUl 
Instead  have  to  be  made  by  CCC  Itself — 
this  is  estimated  to  add  $550  million  to  ex- 
penditures. 

Sales  of  properties,  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Admimstration  undrir  Its  mort- 
gage guarantee  program,  are  normally  fi- 
nanced with  private  mortgagee — an  addi- 
tional $500  million  In  expenditures  wUl  occtir 
because  these  mortgages  will  be  picked  up 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. 

Some  $200  million  additional  disburse- 
ments will  have  to  be  made  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  finance  export  loans  which, 
under  more  normal  monetary  conditions, 
would  have  been  made  by  private  lenders. 

$130  million  of  additional  net  budget  ex- 
penditures will  occxir  as  a  result  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  fiow  of  savings  Into  Savings  and 
Loan  Institutions  which  In  turn  led  to  lower 
than  estimated  payments  of  advance  Insur- 
ance premiums  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

EXPENSrrURES   RE-BSTIMATES 

Finally  there  Is  a  net  Increase  In  expendi- 
tures of  (1.3  billion — apart  from  changes  In 
defense  outlays  and  changes  stemming  from 
money  market  conditions.  This  Increase  la 
the  net  result  of  three  factors:  re-eetlmatee 
in  expenditures  refiectlng  changes  In  work- 
load or  program  conditions;  Congressional 
changes  in  the  1967  budget;  and  Preslden- 
tlally  ordered  reductions  and  deferrals.  Al- 
though the  last  two  categories — Congres- 
sional actions  and  Presidential  deferrals  and 
reductions — ^roughly  offset  each  other  In  to- 
tal, this  la  not  the  case  for  each  Individual 
agency. 

The  most  significant  re-estimates  are  for — 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  up  $0.7  billion.  Here  the  most  sig- 
nificant factors  are  Increases  for  relatively 
new  medical  programs  In  which  the  estimat- 
ing experience  is  so  far  very  limited.  The 
largest  single  increase  is  for  the  medical  as- 
sistance grants  under  the  public  assistance 
program  as  State  expenditures  which  earn 
Federal  matching  have  risen  above  the  level 
expected  last  year.  In  addition,  about  2 
million  more  elderly  people  than  expected 
enrolled  in  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
svirance  program  under  which  the  Federal 
Ctovemment  matches  their  $3.00  per  month 
premium  payment.  These  two  Items  ac- 
count for  $0.4  billion  of  the  HEW  re-estlmate. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, up  $0.4  billion.  While  the 
NASA  program  was  not  Increased,  contractors 
performed  work  and  delivered  results  at  a 
faster  rate  than  had   been   anticipated. 

The  Veterans  Administration,  up  $0.3  bil- 
lion aside  from  money  market  changes.  The 
Increase  refiects  the  cost  of  the  OI  BlU  en- 
acted last  session. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  up  $0.3  bil- 
lion (excluding  the  cost  of  last  year's  pay 
raise).  This  increase  occurred  primarily 
from  the  cost  of  handling  and  transporting 
a  billion  more  pieces  of  mall  than  estimated 
In  the  original  budget  figure  for  the  Depart- 
ment, even  though  that  estimate  itself  pro- 
jected an  almost  record  Increase  In  maU 
volume. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
up  (0.2  billion.  This  Increase  refiects  a 
faister  spending  rate  than  prevloiuly  esti- 
mated for  program  loans  being  made  In  sup- 
port of  broad  economic  reforms  In  recipient 
countries.  A  shift  from  slower  moving  proj- 
ect loans  to  this  type  of  loan  had  been  tak- 
ing place  In  prior  years  and  we  underesti- 
mated the  expenditure  consequencaa  of  this 
shift. 
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Tbe  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  up  $0.2  blUlon.  This  re-estl- 
mate  Includes  various  Increasee  and  decreases 
for  apedflc  programa,  one  of  tbe  largest  of 
whicb  Is  an  upward  revision  In  estimated 
Insurance  claim  payments  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  Recent  experi- 
ence Indicates  that  tDe  total  number  of 
unite  Involved  In  claims  will  be  about  63,150 
compared  with  the  66,760  estimated  last 
year,  and  that  the  average  cost  of  the  claims 
wlU  be  «13,735  rather  than  the  913,767  orig- 
inally anticipated. 

The  largest  decrease  estimated  is  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  which  the 
re-estlmates  amount  to  a  reduction  of  tO.4 
blUlon  compared  with  last  year's  estimate. 
The  major  factors  here  are  lower  than  esti- 
mated production  of  cotton  and  increased 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  of  feed 
grains. 

tTnlted  States  subscriptions  and  payments 
to  International  Qnanclal  institutions  in 
1967  are  now  also  estimated  to  be  $0.4  blUlon 
less  than  we  anticipated  a  year  ago.  Tbe 
decrease  results  chiefly  from  a  change  In  the 
method  of  providing  cash  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank.  Diulng  1967  some 
Of  the  notes  previously  Issued  to  these  agen- 
cies were  redeemed  and  the  funds  redepoe- 
ited  with  the  Treasury,  subject  to  withdrawal 
through  a  letter  of  credit  procedure. 

Expendltiures  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  both  for  tbe  SST  and  its  other 
operations,  are  estimated  to  be  almost  10.1 
billion  less  than  anticipated  last  year. 

Congressional  additions  to  the  1967  budget 

Congressional  action  on  the  President's 
budget  requests  last  year  would  result  In  an 
Increase  in  ezpendltiires  during  tbe  fiscal 
year  1967  of  about  93.6  bUUon. 

Although  there  were  a  variety  of  ups  and 
downs,  the  total  of  appropriations  enacted 
was  not  far  from  the  President's  budget  rec- 
ommendations, except  for  a  few  Instances  in 
which  the  appropriations  covered  more  lib- 
eral legislation  than  the  President  has  pro- 
posed— notably  the  new  OI  Bill.  However, 
It  is  now  clear  that  several  appropriation 
reductions  were  made  in  uncontrollable  for- 
mula programs— such  as  public  assistance 
and  vocational  rehabilitation — simply  on  tbe 
basis  of  workload  estimates  which  cannot  be 
sustained.  Such  cuts  will  have  to  be  restored. 
Allowing  for  these  cases,  we  estimate  an  in- 
crease of  90.6  billion  In  expenditures  this 
fiscal  year  over  the  amounts  originally  budg- 
eted. Sixty  percent  of  this  Increase  is  for 
the  OI  BUI. 

The  Congress  last  year  also  provided  new 
obUgatlonal  authority  in  substantive  law — 
that  is,  "Backdoor  financing" — not  requested 
by  the  Administration.  Increased  expendi- 
tures from  such  authority,  particularly  for 
the  purchase  of  mortgages  on  low  cost  bous- 
ing, would  amount  to  90.6  billion.  If  the 
President  had  not  placed  some  of  these  funds 
in  reserve. 

An  Increase  of  90.2  billion  in  expenditures 
results  from  legislation  which  would  have 
permitted  certain  reductions  to  be  made. 
Examples  include  user  charges  for  such  serv- 
ices as  meat  and  poultry  inspection  and 
authority  to  guarantee  private  loans  to  s<»ne 
students  who  now  qualify  for  direct  loans. 

Additional  1967  budget  costs  of  90.7  bil- 
lion stem  from  actions  fixing  benefits  or  pay 
rates — such  as  the  advance  in  tbe  effective 
date  of  the  mlUtary  and  clvlUan  pay  raise 
to  July  1,  1966,  Instead  of  Jsinuary  1,  1967, 
as  proposed,  and  increases  in  mUltary  med- 
ical and  veterans'  benefits. 

Finally,  the  Congress  enlarged  program  au- 
thorizations by  an  amount  which  would  have 
added  90.5  bilUon  to  1967  expenditures.  The 
Administration,  however,  has  not  and  does 
not  Intend  to  seek  supplemental  appropria- 
tions to  cover  these  items.  Four-fifths  of  tbe 
amount  Involved  relates  to  increased  author- 


izations In  the  Elementary   and   Secondary 
Education  Act. 

1967  program  deferrals  and  reductions 

In  his  September  8  economic  message,  the 
President  stated  bis  Intention  of  deferring, 
stretching  out,  and  otherwise  reducing  con- 
tracts, conunitments  and  obligations.  He 
indicated  at  that  time  that  be  bad  already 
ordered  915  bUUon  of  such  deferrals  and 
reductions,  and  estimated  that  another  $1.5 
bllUon  would  probably  be  required,  for  a  total 
program  reduction  approximating  93  billion. 
With  normal  time  lags  tUs  would  have  led 
to  expenditure  reductions  of  $U^  to  $2  bil- 
lion for  the  year. 

The  actual  program  reductions  which  have 
been  undertaken  exceed  the  target  set  out 
last  fall.  Reductions  and  deferrals  In  pro- 
gram obligations,  conunitments,  and  con- 
tracts total  $5.2  billion.  The  expenditure 
effect  of  those  actions  we  estimate  to  be  93 
billion.  Of  that  $3  billion,  $2.6  billion  U 
reflected  In  the  administrative  budget  and 
roughly  offsets  the  effect  of  Congressional 
additions  to  the  1967  budget.  The  other  9400 
million  Is  the  expenditure  reduction,  during 
the  la-month  period  beginning  October  31, 
which  results  from  the  9U  billion  reduction 
In  highway  contracts.  It  shows  up  In  tbe 
trust  funds,  not  in  tbe  administrative  budget. 

In  tbe  President's  September  message,  and 
in  my  testimony  before  this  Committee  on 
the  suspension  of  the  Investment  credit, 
three  speciflc  means  of  achieving  those  re- 
ductions and  deferrals  were  outUned: 

Requesting  appropriations  for  Federal  pro- 
grams at  levels  below  those  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  where  additions  to  the  President's 
budget  were  involved. 

Withholding  appropriations  provided  above 
the  President's  budget  recommendation, 

Reducing  or  delaying  programs  requested 
by  tbe  President  In  his  1967  budget. 

Each  of  these  tyx}e8  of  action  was  under- 
taken in  reaching  the  9S-2  billion  of  pro- 
grams and  93  billion  of  expenditure  reduc- 
tions. 

As  the  President  Indicated  In  bis  Sep- 
tember message  and  I  pointed  out  In  my 
testimony  before  this  Committee,  a  very  large 
part  of  the  reductions  stems  from  delays, 
postponements,  and  stretchouts  in  contract 
awards  and  program  commitments.  These 
contracts  will.  In  most  cases,  eventually  be 
let.  But  tbe  delay  and  deferral  of  awards 
were  designed  to  and  succeeded  In  moderat- 
ing Inflationary  pressures. 

COMMEMT 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  President  could  do 
this,  and,  of  course,  he  can,  why  cannot 
the  Congress  insist  on  even  more  by  lim- 
iting the  amount  of  his  request  for  in- 
creased debt  ceiling? 

CONTtNnATION  OF  MS.  SCKULTZS'S  REMARKS 

The  Administration  is  continuing  to  re- 
view 1967  programs  with  an  eye  to  finding 
additional  areas  where  stretchouts  or  post- 
ponements can  be  made.  At  the  same  time 
the  delays  and  reductions  already  ordered 
are  also  being  reviewed.  If  economic  condi- 
tions should  require,  some  funds  that  are 
now  being  withheld  may  have  to  be  released. 
Consequently,  the  composition  of  the  reduc- 
tions may  and  most  likely  will  change  as  the 
year  progresses. 

The  attached  table  summarizes  the  major 
types  of  reductions  or  deferrals  and  also  gives 
a  list  by  major  Federal  agency.  These  over- 
all summaries  are  tbe  result  of  some  160  in- 
dividual program  actions. 

At  Mr.  Byrnes'  request  I  have  furnished 
him,  and  Chairman  Mills,  a  detailed  Ust  of 
those  individual  program  elements.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  discuss  them  with  tbe  Com- 
mittee. 

niustratlve  of  tbe  kinds  of  actions  Involved 
are: 

A  reduction  of  91-1  bilUon  in  obUgatlons 
under  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  These  funds 
wUl  not  be  lost  to  the  trust  fund,  but  wUl  be 


available   for  later  obUgatlon   as  budgetary 
and  economic  conditions  warrant. 

A  postponement  from  3  to  6  months  of 
every  new  start  In  tbe  Corps  of  Engineers 
program  for  fiscal  1967 — ^both  the  25  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  the  33  added 
by  tbe  Congress.  To  avoid  price  speculation, 
we  are  aUowing  land  acquisition  to  proceed. 
These  projects  are  not  canceUed,  but 
deferred. 

A  withholding  of  9750  million  of  the  $1  bU- 
Uon in  housing  special  assistance  provided 
by  the  Congress.  These  funds  wlU  remain 
available.  Should  conditions  require.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  release  scone  of  these  funds 
at  a  later  date. 

A  deferral  and  postponement  of  1967  new 
starts  on  Federal  buUdlngs. 

A  reduction  In  P.L.  480  shipments  during 
fiscal  1967. 

A  reduction  In  tbe  outfiow  of  loans  under 
various  loan  programs  of  the  Agriculture 
Department. 

These  examples  give  the  fiavor  of  the  ac- 
tions we  have  taken.  As  I  indicated  earlier, 
we  are  continuing  to  search  for  additional 
areas  in  which  to  stretch  out  contracts  and 
commitments.  Both  additions  to  and  sub- 
tractions from  these  presently  planned  re- 
ductions may  occur  as  the  year  progresses. 
Budgetary  concepts 
Let  me  add  one  final  point,  covering  a 
matter  to  which  Secretary  Fowler  has  already 
alluded.  There  heis  been,  and  continues  to 
be.  controversy  over  the  particular  techniques 
of  budget  presentation,  and  In  particular  the 
treatment  of  participation  sales. 

In  the  first  place,  I  agree  with  SecreUry 
Fowler  that  this  Is  not  the  occasion  for  the 
handling  and  disposal  of  this  question  with 
its  wide-ranging  Implications. 

The  rules  governing  the  classification  and 
treatment  of  various  tyi>es  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  receipts  are  not  established 
by  law.  Rather,  they  are  based  upon  gen- 
erally accepted  rules  of  accounting,  and  upon 
tradition  and  precedent.  Repayments  and 
other  receipts  from  loan  programs  which  are 
revolving  funds,  for  example,  have  always 
been  treated  as  an  oCset  to  expenditures. 
Only  the  net  outflow  or  inflow  of  payments 
is  shown  In  tbe  total  budget  expenditures. 
The  detaUed  budget  presentation,  of  course. 
shows  the  gross  outlays  and  the  Inflows  In 
each  of  these  programs. 

This  practice  has  been  universally  followed 
for  many  years  and  applied  to  regular  loan 
repajrments,  to  sales  of  individual  loans,  and 
to  sales  of  participation  certificates  or  simi- 
lar Instruments.  In  the  case  of  the  partici- 
pation certificates,  for  example,  they  were 
Introduced  in  1954,  when  RFC  loans  were 
pooled,  "certificates  of  Interest"  sold  against 
the  pool  and  the  receipts  credited  against 
expenditures  In  the  revolving  fund.  In  that 
same  year,  fiscal  1954,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  began  Issuing  "certificates  of 
interest"  in  pools  of  commodity  loans  to 
conunerclal  banks,  and  netting  tbe  proceeds 
against  gross  loan  expenditures.  In  the  sub- 
sequent 14  years.  1954  through  1967.  somt 
97.9  billion  of  such  certificates  have  been 
Issued— 93.2  billion  In  tbe  Oist  half  of  the 
period. 

My  point  in  citing  this  history  Is  not  to 
use  it  as  a  defense  of  any  particular  prac- 
tice, but  simply  to  indicate  that  our  present 
procedures  follow  long-standing  rules  of 
budgetary  accounting.  Changes  in  those 
rules  should  not  be  made  piecemeal,  and  in 
the  urgency  of  the  present  situation. 
Changes  in  the  treatment  of  one  aspect  of 
budgetary  accounting  should  be  consistent 
with  treatment  of  all  other  aspects,  and  not 
handled  as  an  Isolated  basis.  The  bipar- 
tisan commission  on  budgetary  concepts 
which  the  President  intends  to  establish  can 
review  carefully  the  budget  as  a  whole,  and 
make  whatever  consistent  set  of  recommen- 
dations It  deems  proper.  This  approach,  I 
believe,  offers  a  fair  and  dispassionate  means 
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of  dealing  with  questions  of  budgetary  ac- 
counting and  presentation. 

CONCLUSION 

We  have,  I  believe,  taken  major  and  dif- 
ficult steps  to  defer  and  reduce  expenditures 
in  order  to  hold  the  1967  increase  to  the 
lowest  possible  amount.  As  Secretary  Fowler 
hu  explained,  an  Increase  in  the  debt  Umlt 
li  Imperative  and  urgent.  Overly  restrictive 
ictlon  on  the  debt  limit  at  this  time  cannot 
^ect  further  savings  in  the  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  can  only  lead  to  chaotic  man- 
agement of  the  Government's  finances  and 
to  dislocations  and  disruptions  in  the  affairs 
of  tb08«  who  do  business  with  us. 


!. 


COMMENT 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  issue.  What 
Is  "overly  restrictive"?  Is  the  figure  the 
President  has  asked  of  the  Congress, 
$337  billion,  sacrosanct?  Is  the  expendi- 
ture level  he  now  projects,  $126.7  billion, 
sacrosanct?  Or  was  the  figure  he  pro- 
jected in  January  1966,  $112.6  billion, 
sacrosanct?  No  indeed.  All  of  these 
figures  are  the  result  of  Judgments  based, 
hopefully,  upon  study.  If  the  Congress 
In  its  Judgment  believes  that  expendi- 
ture levels  for  fiscal  1967  and  1968  pro- 
jected in  the  President's  budget  are  too 
high  it  can  do  two  things:  First,  cut 
back  on  the  new  appropriation  requests; 
second,  rescind  some  of  the  imused 
power  to  spend  previously  granted  to  the 
President.  A  careful  "restrictive"  action 
on  the  debt  celling  by  the  Congress  can 
provide  the  proper  context  for  both  of 
these  actions. 

1967  budget  reductions 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Program 
level 

Expendi- 
tures 

Administrative  budget: 

From  funds  appropriated 

Deferrals  within  1967    

3.3 

(.6) 

.8 
1.1 

2.0 
.  1 

Increased    congressional    au- 
thorlistions  for  which  we  do 
not  plan  to  request  appro- 
priations   

.5 

Tnist  funds  (chiefly  the  highway 

.4 

Total 

6.2 

10 

1967  reductions  from  appropriated  funds 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


ISO?  program  level 

Agency 

Reduc- 
tion 

Deferrals 

within 

the 

year 

1967 
expendi- 
tures 

Administrative  budget: 
Economic  assist- 
ance  

OKO 

Agriculture 

25.0 

32.0 
424.2 

47.2 
437.3 
38S.3 
099.2 
193.6 

06.8 

lao 

78.8 
101. 0 

eao 

24.1 

IZO 

610 

6.0 

240.0 
45.0 

(260.0) 
(127.0) 

24.0 
141.0 
405.1 

Commerce 

Corps  of  Engineers. 

HEW. '  _ 

HUD 

60.0 

(195. 6) 

313.6 
643.0 

Interior 

90.0 

Transportation 

49.6 

Treasury 

8.4 

AEC... 

(7.6) 

31.0 

G8A 

31.0 

NASA 

30.0 

VA 

14.1 

N8F.. 

6  0 

6BA.... 

33.0 

TVA : 

5.  B 

Across-the-board 
sbsorption  of 
pay  raise  costs: 
Civilian 

240.0 

Military 

45.0 

Total,  adminis- 
trative budget- 

3,273.4 

(690.2) 

2,060.3 

AODSNOtTM 

Statement  of  Secretakt  or  Defense  Robebt 
S.  McNamara  Befobx  a  Joint  Session  op 
THE  Senate  Akmeo  Services  Committee 
AND  the  Senate  SvacoMMnrEE  on  Dbpakt- 
ment  of  Defense  Appbopbiations.  Piscai. 
Year  1967  Sttpplementai.  fob  SotrrHEAST 
Asia.  Januabt  23.  1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee :  Last  year  when  I  appeared  before  this 
Committee  in  support  of  the  FY  1967-71  pro- 
gram and  the  FY  1967  Budget  I  said: 

"With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  FY 
1967-71  program  and  the  FY  1966  Supple- 
mental and  the  FY  1967  Budget,  we  have  had 
to  make  a  somewhat  arbitrary  assumption 
regarding  the  duration  of  the  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Since  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  long  it  will  actually  last,  or  bow 
it  will  evolve,  we  have  budgeted  for  combat 
operations  through  the  end  of  June  1967. 
This  means  that  If  It  later  appears  that  the 
conflict  will  continue  beyond  that  date,  or  if 
It  should  expand  beyond  the  level  assumed 
In  our  present  plans,  we  will  come  back  to 
the  Congress  with  an  additional  FY  1967 
request." 

Throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of  last 
year  in  my  appearances  before  various  Con- 
gressional Committees,  I  reiterated  the  fact 
that  the  FY  1967  Budget  was  based  on  the 
arbitrary  assumption  that  the  conflict  would 
end  by  June  1967.  and  that  additional  funds 
would  be  required  if  the  conflict  continued. 
I  also  repeatedly  stated,  both  before  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  and  in  public  state- 
ments, that  defense  spending  would  rise 
above  the  Budget  level  if  we  had  to  take 
actions  to  provide  for  tbe  continuation  of  the 
conflict  Ijevond  June  30,   1967. 

For  example,  on  February  26.  1966.  I  ex- 
plained to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Subcommittee  on  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations : 

"If  it  later  appears  that  they  (i.e..  combat 
operations  In  Vietnam]  will  extend  beyond 
that  date,  it  will  be  necessary  to  supplement 
the  fiscal  year  1967  Budget. 

"Tbe  reason  why  that  planning  assump- 
tion [i.e.,  that  the  conflict  would  end  June  30. 
1967]  causes  the  1967  total  obligation  author- 
ity to  drop  below  1966  is  that  there  are  long 
lead  items  that  may  have  to  be  used  In 
combat,  let's  say  in  tbe  period  January- 
June  1967,  which  cant  be  flnanced  in  the 
fiscal  year  1967  Budget  and  be  delivered  In 
time.  Therefore  they  must  be  flnanced  in 
tbe  fiscal  year  1966  Budget,  If  we  are  to  have 
them  on  hand  when  we  need  them.  That  is 
why  the  total  obUgatlonal  authority  for  1966 
Is  higher  than  1967. 

"Now,  if  later  this  year  it  appears  that 
combat  wUl  extend  beyond  June  of  1967. 
at  high  levels,  then  in  the  case  of  similar 
long  lead  items  It  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  come  back  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for 
additional  at^ropriations." 
I  said  a  little  later : 

"...  I  think  it  would  be  irresponsible  for 
us  to  come  forward,  now.  today,  with  a  higher 
figure,  because  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
estimate  the  level  of  combat  operations  18 
months  in  advance,  and  very  wasteful  if  we 
are  to  estimate  on  tbe  high  side,  and  quite 
unnecessary  because  tbe  lead  times  don't  re- 
quire financing  now." 

On  August  1,  1966,  when  I  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Ap- 
propriations in  support  of  our  appeals  on  the 
Rouse  action  on  the  FY  1967  Appropriation 
BUI,  I  noted  again  that  the  FY  1967  Budget 
was  based  on  the  arbitrary  assumption  that 
combat  operations  would  terminate  June 
30.  1967.    I  went  on  to  say: 

"As  we  get  closer  and  closer  to  that  date, 
It  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  to  plan 
on  the  possibility  of  that  not  happening. 
We  are  considering  that  posslbiUty.  We,  at 
present,  however,  do  have  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  us  on  for  several  additional  months. 

"At  tbe  moment  I  would  not  recommend 
a  supplemental,  although  I  think  one 


time  during  1967  is  very  Ukely.  The  reason 
I  would  not  recommend  it  today  ...  is  that 
there  are  stUl  many  uncertainties  not  only 
as  to  tile  duration  of  tbe  conflict,  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  operatlona  that 
needs  to  be  flnanced." 

I  pointed  out  that  we  had  Just  completed 
a  review  of  our  air  ordnance  production  pro- 
grams and  were  reviewing  our  production 
plans  for  ground  ordnance  and  aircraft.  I 
concluded  by  saying: 

"...  To  tbe  extent  that  we  can  finance  our 
operations  with  the  presently  requested 
funds  and  push  the  timing  of  the  submis- 
sion of  a  supplemental  into  the  future,  I 
think  we  wUl  be  able  to  come  forward  with 
a  more  precise  estimate  of  our  total  re- 
quirements  .  .   ." 

With  regard  to  the  addlUonal  •669  million 
added  by  the  House  for  active  duty  mUltary 
{lersonnel,  I  pointed  out  that  our  military 
personnel  strength  estimates  were  stUl 
fluctuating  widely.  I  suggested  that  rather 
than  coming  forward  with  one  personnel 
estimate  today  and  a  different  one  tomorrow, 
and  constantly  changing  our  funding  re- 
quirement, we  would  be  better  advised  to 
use  the  special  authority  we  have  in  tbe 
Appropriation  Bill  to  expend  whatever  funds 
are  necessary  for  mlUtary  personnel.  I 
pointed  out: 

"...  that  almost  surely  we  will  expend 
the  additional  $669  million  that  the  House 
Inserted  in  the  bill." 
And  I  added  later: 

"More  likely  it  wUl  be  higher  than  that 
level  rather  than  lower." 

What  we  were  trying  to  do  was  to  avoid 
the  overfundlng  which  occtirred  during  the 
Korean  War  when  tbe  Defense  Department 
requested  far  more  funds  than  were  actually 
needed.  For  example,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment requested  a  total  of  about  $164  bUlion 
for  the  three  fiscal  years  1951-63;  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  a  total  of  $156  bUllon;  the 
amount  actually  expended  was  $102  billion; 
and  the  unexpended  balances  rose  from  $10.7 
bUllon  at  the  end  of  FY  1950  to  $62  billion  by 
the  end  of  FY  1963.  It  took  about  five  years 
to  work  tbe  unexpended  balance  down  to 
about  $32  billion:  and  we  were  able  to  sup- 
port a  defense  prc^ram  of  about  $50  billion 
a  year  during  FY  1962-64  with  about  $30  bU- 
lion of  unexpended  balances. 

The  excessive  unexpended  balances  built  up 
during  the  Korean  War  were  duly  noted  by 
the  Appropriations  CommKtees.  Mr.  Mahon, 
for  example,  commented  in  February  1963 : 

".  .  .  that  wUl  cause  our  coUeagues  and 
the  press  and  the  public  who  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  study  this  to  say,  'Are  the  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Appropriations  Committee  crazy 
In  appropriating  $41  billion,  more  or  less, 
when  they  already  have  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  $62  blUlon?'  " 

Although  we  still  have  no  way  of  knowing 
when  tbe  confUct  will  end,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  we  must  take  whatever  measures 
are  necessary  to  enstire  our  ability  to  support 
our  forces  In  tbe  event  the  conflict  does  con- 
tinue beyond  June  30.  1967.  Indeed,  when 
it  became  apparent  last  summer  that  this 
was  likely  to  be  the  case,  we  continued  the 
buUd-up  of  our  military  personnel  strength 
beyond  the  level  anticipated  in  the  FY  1967 
Budget  and  took  action  to  ensure  that  deliv- 
eries of  long  lead  time  items  woiUd  continue 
beyond  June  30,  1967,  without  interruption. 
The  Congress  was  Informed  of  these  actions 
through  the  reprogrammlng  process  and  re- 
lated bearings. 

But,  whUe  it  was  clear  even  last  summer 
that  additional  funds  would  be  required  for 
FY  1967  if  the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia 
were  to  continue,  the  timing  and  the  amount 
of  the  additional  request  posed  a  problem. 
With  regard  to  timing,  we  had  essentially  two 
alternatives:  (1)  request  an  amendment  to 
the  FY  1967  Budget  in  the  summer  of  1966. 
while  it  was  still  before  the  Congress;  or  (2) 
wait  until  early  tbe  following  year  and  re- 
quest a  Supplemental  appropriation.    £acb 
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ol  these  alternatives  had  certain  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

First,  we  stlU  could  not  see  clearly  last 
summer  the  full  dimensions  of  our  require- 
ments for  Southeast  Asia.  There  was  at 
that  time  a  wide  range  of  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  size  of  the  forces  required,  their 
composition,  and  their  tempo  of  operation. 
Consequently,  we  could  not  determine  with 
any  degree  of  precision  how  many  more  men 
we  would  need  through  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year,  how  much  more  ammunition  and 
other  supplies  we  would  consiune,  how  many 
more  aircraft  we  would  lose  as  a  result  of 
enemy  action,  and  how  much  more  construc- 
tion we  wovUd  need  in  Vietnam  and  else- 
where to  support  the  larger  forces  that  might 
be  required.  Without  these  data,  we  could 
only  guess  the  amoimt  of  the  additional 
funda  which  would  be  needed  for  the 
balance  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Second,  many  of  the  decisions  which  would 
have  been  involved  in  preparing  an  e^nend- 
ment  to  the  FY  1967  Budget  would  also  have 
been  Involved  In  preparing  the  PY  1968 
Budget,  and  these  decisions  could  be  made 
with  much  greater  assurance  of  accuracy 
later  in  the  year.  Indeed,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  had  we  gone  forward  with  an 
amendment  last  summer,  the  FT  1967  Budg- 
et would  have  had  to  undergo  still  another 
drastic  adjustment  because  of  the  decisions 
made  in  connection  with  the  FY  1968  Budg- 
et. In  other  words,  an  FY  1967  Supple- 
mental would  have  been  needed  In  any  event. 
The  major  disadvantage  of  waiting  for  s 
Supplemental  has  been  the  need  to  repro- 
gram,  on  a  rather  large  scale,  available  FY 
1967  funds  to  meet  our  moat  urgent  longer 
lead  time  procurement  requirements,  pend- 
ing the  availability  of  the  additional  funds. 
We  recognize  that  this  extensive  reprogram- 
mlng  has  placed  an  extra  burden  not  only 
on  the  Defense  Department  but  on  the 
Armed  Services  Commltteea  and  the  Defense 
AppproiM^ations  Subcommittees  as  well. 
Some  of  these  reprogrammlng  actions  re- 
quired the  prior  approval  of  this  and  other 
Interested  Committees;  all  of  them  have 
been  reported  to  the  Committees  concerned. 
However,  in  order  to  facilitate  your  consid- 
eration of  the  FY  1967  Supplemental  request 
we  have  prepared  a  recapitulation  of  all  of 
the  major  procurement  program  adjust- 
ments afTectlng  that  fiscal  year,  which  will 
be  furnished  separately. 

Now,  with  a  year  and  a  half  of  combat 
experience  in  Southeast  Asia  behind  us,  I 
believe  that  we  have  a  much  better  under- 
standing of  our  future  requirements.  In 
October  1965,  when  the  FY  1967  Budget  was 
being  developed,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  an 
explosive  build-up  in  South  Vietnam,  it  was 
then  that  we  moved  over  100,000  men  10,000 
miles  in  less  than  120  days.  The  future  was 
impoeslble  to  predict  with  accuracy.  In  con- 
trast, In  October  1966  at  the  time  of  the 
preparation  of  the  FY  1968  program,  we 
could  look  ahead  to  the  time  when  our  forces 
in  Southeast  Asia  could  be  expected  to  level 
off.  Moreover,  we  have  acquired  a  signifl- 
cant  amo\int  of  data  on  actual  consumption 
rates  for  individual  items  of  ground  and  air 
munitions  and  on  combat  attrition  rates  for 
the  various  types  of  rotary  and  flzed-wlng 
aircraft,  and  we  can  now  project  our  require- 
ments for  these  two  very  important  cate- 
gories of  materiel  much  more  accurately 
than  was  possible  even  last  summer.  And,  I 
might  point  out  that  the  rates  of  consump- 
tion and  attrition  actually  experienced  for 
many  specific  items  have  turned  out  to  be 
quite  different  from  those  we  projected  last 
year — lower  as  well  as  higher. 

Since  we  can  now  project  our  requirements 
for  the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia  with  far 
greater  confidence  than  last  year,  we  have 
changed  oiir  basic  t^proach  In  preparing  the 
77  1967  supplemental  as  well  as  the  FY 
1968  Budget.  Sufficient  funds  are  being  re- 
quested in  both  the  FT  1967  supplemental 
and  the  FY  1968  Budget  to  protect  the  pro- 
duction lead  time  on  all  combat  essential 


items  until  FY  1969  funds  would  become 
available.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  am- 
munition, which  Is  perhaps  the  category  of 
materiel  most  affected  by  combat  operations, 
we  are  requesting  funds  to  cover  the  full 
production  lead  time  beyond  the  end  of  FY 
1968.  Because  ammunition  reorder  lead  time 
averages  about  six  months,  this  means  that 
the  FY  1968  Budget  provides  funds  to  finance 
ammunition  deliveries  at  rates  sufficient  to 
support  operations  to  Southeast  Asia 
through  December  1968.  Thus,  if  it  later 
appears  that  the  conflict  will  continue  be- 
yond June  30,  1968,  we  would  be  able  to  use 
FY  1969  funds  to  order  additional  ammuni- 
tion for  delivery  after  December  1968  and 
keep  the  production  lines  going  without  in- 
terruption. 

In  the  case  of  aircraft,  which  have  a  pro- 
duction lead  time  of  about  18  months,  we 
have  included  sufficient  funds  in  the  PY  1967 
Supplemental  and  the  regular  FY  1968  Bud- 
get to  cover  deliveries  at  rates  sufflcient  to 
offset  combat  attrition  in  Southeast  Asia  to 
January  1,  1970.  If  it  later  appears  that  all  of 
such  aircraft  will  not  be  required  to  replace 
combat  attrition,  the  production  of  some 
might  be  cancelled  and  some  used  to  mod- 
ernize the  forces  at  a  faster  rate  than  pres- 
ently planned. 

Similar  provisions  have  been  made  In  the 
FY  1967  Supplemental  and  the  FY  1968 
Budget  for  other  categc*les  of  materiel  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  continuation  of 
combat  operations  in  Southeast  Asia  beyond 
June  1968.  Accordingly,  barring  a  signif- 
icant change  in  the  character  or  scope  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  confilct^  or  unforeseen  con- 
tingencies elsewhere  la  the  world,  the  FY 
1967  Supplemental  and  FY  1968  Budget 
should  be  sufficient  to  cover  our  require- 
ments until  FY  1969  funds  become  available, 
even  If  the  conflict  continues  beyond  June 
30,  1968. 

TAX-SHARING  PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  fMr.  Gcxjdell]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
stated  earlier  to  the  House,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  tax-sharing  proposal  that 
win  provide  for  the  allocation  to  States 
and  local  governments  of  $2.2  billion.  A 
large  number  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues have  introduced  an  Identical  or 
very  similar  proposal.  We  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  hold  full  hearings  and  take  ac- 
tion this  year.  Similar  proposals  have 
been  made  by  Republicans  for  many 
years.  A  bill  was  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  as 
far  back  as  1958  to  provide  for  tax 
sharing. 

The  President's  budget  proposes  an 
increase  of  more  than  $2  billion  in  exist- 
ing Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for 
the  next  fiscal  year^from  $15.4to$17.4 
billion.  A  major  cutback  in  these  pro- 
jected expansions  cotild  thus  provide  the 
money  needed  for  effective  tax  sharing. 
In  addition,  many  existing  grant-in-aid 
programs  could  be  phased  out  as  funds 
from  tax  sharing  became  available  at  the 
State  and  local  level  for  education  and 
other  purposes. 

Our  proposal  would  allocate  3  percent 
of  Federal  personal  income  tax  revenue 
for  tax  sharing.  The  17  poorest  States 
would  first  receive  10  percent  of  the  total 
funds  as  a  form  of  equalization.  The 
other  90  percent  would  then  be  divided 
among  all  States  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion and  a  simple  tax-effort  ratio. 
Forty-five  percent  of  the  funds  allocated 


to  a  State  would  have  to  be  passed  on  to 
local  subdivisions.  The  other  55  percent 
would  be  spent  in  any  way  the  State  de- 
sired. States  reducing  taxes  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  tax -sharing  fimds,  but  in 
a  comparably  reduced  amount. 

There  are  two  unique  features  of  thl« 
tax-sharing  proposal.  First,  at  least  45 
percent  of  the  money  would  go  to  the 
local  level  for  education  or  other  munici- 
pal expenditures.  Second,  a  new  Coun- 
cil on  Tax  Sharing,  with  State  represen- 
tation, would  administer  the  program  to 
insure  simplified  distribution  procedures 
and  to  preclude  any  Federal  controls. 
The  10-man  bipartisan  Council  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  five  of 
them  would  be  State  Governors. 

State  and  local  governments  are  now 
buried  vmder  a  mass  of  over  400  Federal 
aid  appropriations  for  170  separate  aid 
programs,  administered  by  a  total  of  21 
Federal  Departments  tmd  agencies,  150 
Washington  bureaus  and  400  regional 
offices,  each  with  its  own  way  of  passing 
out  Federal  tax  dollars.  It  is  time  we 
moved  firmly  to  restore  vital  State  and 
local  initiative  and  reinvlgorate  our  fed- 
eral system.  The  availability  of  2.2  bil- 
lion dollars  would  provide  the  needed 
revenue  for  problem  solving  at  the  local 
level  without  rigid  and  wasteful  Federal 
forms  and  control.  Even  those,  who  pre- 
viously proclaimed  that  proliferation  ol 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  would 
solve  our  Nation's  problems,  are  now 
raising  anguished  cries  of  protest  at  the 
resulting  administrative  chaos. 

As  our  House  Republican  Leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Jerry  Ford, 
said  in  his  state  of  the  Union  appraisal: 

Republicans  will  give  leadership  to  the  dy- 
namic and  Constructive  Center  in  CongrMs. 

I  believe  that  tax  sharing  is  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  the  new  direction 
for  America  which  was  mandated  by  the 
voters  last  November  8.  I  have  been  urg- 
ing such  a  course  since  I  first  came  to 
Congress  in  1959. 

COtTNCni  ON  TAX  SHARING 

To  avoid  any  possibility  of  Federal  ad- 
ministrators imposing  conditions,  con- 
trols or  excessive  administrative  paper- 
work, the  tax -sharing  program  would  be 
administered  by  a  Council  on  Tax  Shar- 
ing appointed  by  the  President.  Five 
members  of  the  Council  would  be  State 
Governors,  with  no  more  than  three  from 
the  same  political  party.  The  Governors 
would  be  permitted  to  appoint  alternates 
to  represent  them  on  the  Council.  No 
more  than  three  of  the  other  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  could  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party.  The  Coun- 
cil would  determine  forms  and  proced- 
ures with  a  requirement  that  they  be  k«it 
as  simple  as  possible.  Only  the  Council 
could  withhold  funds  for  failure  of  State 
and  local  officials  to  comply  with  estab- 
lished procedures.  Any  decision  to  with- 
hold funds  would  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  in  a  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
pesils.  The  Coimcil  would  also  be 
charged  with  responsibility  for  assessing 
the  impact  of  the  tax  sharing  program 
and  making  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress for  changes. 

EQTrAX.IZATION 

Ten  percent  of  the  total  tax  sharing 
fund  would  first  be  distributed  to  the  " 
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states  with  the  lowest  per  capita  income. 
Distribution  within  the  17  States  would 
\/t  based  on  population  and  total  personal 
tocome  in  such  States. 

TAX  EWORT   RATIO 

The  other  90  percent  of  the  tax-shar- 
ing funds  would  be  distributed  to  all 
States  on  the  basis  of  population  and  a 
jlmple  "tax  effort  ratio"  for  each  State. 
Xtie  "tax  effort  ratio"  is  total  taxes  col- 
leeted  by  the  State  and  its  political  sub- 
divisions— real,  income,  sales,  and  so 
forth — divided  by  total  personal  income 
In  the  State. 

DBmBimON     OF    TAX    SHAKING     TO    STATE    AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

First,  50  percent  of  the  funds  would  go 
to  the  States  for  whatever  purpose  they 
wished,  including  State  aid  to  political 
subdivisions.  Another  5  percent  could 
be  used  by  the  State  to  strengthen  ad- 
ministration or  could  be  added  to  the 
general  fund  at  the  State's  sole 
discretion. 

Second,  45  percent  of  the  tax-sharing 
payment  received  by  a  State  would  be 
allocated  by  the  State  to  its  political  sub- 
divisions. The  State  would  have  sole 
authority  to  determine  the  proportion  to 
go  to  educational  subdivisions  as  distinct 
from  political  subdivisions. 

state  allocation  table  for  tax-sharing  bill 

[Tbt  number  In  parentheses  Indicates  the  State's  per 
oplts  income  ranking.  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
ihare  the  same  rank  016;  Vermont  and  Utah  share  the 
Mine  rank  of  32.  In  order  to  have  the  lowest  rank  equal 
to  the  number  of  States  presented,  the  numbers  7  and 
33  are  omitted.] 


Alabama  (47) 

AJMka(2) 

Ari«)na(3S). 

AittDsas  (49) 

Cilifarala(8) 

Colorado  (19) 

Connecticut  (1) 

Delaware  (3) 

District  of  Colum- 

blai 

Florida  (28) 

Oeotgla(40)-.. 

Hawaii  (12) 

Idaho  (35). 

Illinois  (5) 

Indians  (14) 

lm(24).. 

Kansas  (20) 

Kmtucky  (43) 

Louisiana  (41) 

Mauie(37) 

Maryland  (10) 

Massachusetts  (9).. 

Mlchigan(ll) 

Minnesota  (23) 

.Mississippi  (50) 

Missouri  (22i  .  .  .. 

Montana  (29) 

Netjraska  (25^ 

NVadB(4)  ._ 

New  Hampshire  (26) 

New  Jersey  (6)   

Sew  Mexico  (39)... 

New  York  (fi) 

Nortli  Carolina  (44) 
North  Dakota  (36) . 

OWo(16)  -      

Oklalioma  (3S) 
Orejon  (17).... 
Pennsylvania  (IS).. 
Rhode  Island  (1.5).. 
sooth  Carolina  (48) 
woth  Dakota  (42).. 
Tennesisec  (4R) 
T«as(31). 

Ctah(32) 

Vermont  (32) 
%lnla(30).. 
Jashlnirton  (13)... 
Jest  Virginia  (45).. 
>Ms(^onsin(2Ii 
"  yoming  (27) 


Basic 
grant 


$32,808,240 

2,174,040 

18, 973, 440 

18, 775, 800 

227, 878, 920 

21,838,040 

25, 100, 280 

4,348,080 

6, 324, 480 
59,4«0,640 
42.294,960 

8, 103,  240 

8.300,880 
92, 100, 240 
48,817,080 
31,424,760 
25, 495,  560 
29, 843.  640 
41,504,400 
10, 672, 560 
32, 017, 680 
53, 165, 160 
85,380,480 
43,876,0W) 
26,681.400 
38.342,160 

7, 905.  fi<»0 
13,439,520 

4,  545. 720 

6, 126, 840 

59, 687, 280 

12, 253, 680 

209,103,120 

47, 82S.  K80 

7, 610.  .320 

86,171,040 

25,  297, 920 

20,159.280 

106, 330. 320 

8,893,800 
23.914,440 

8.696,160 
36. 365, 760 
98.  6'.'2.  360 
11,265,  4S0 

4,  743. 360 
37, 1.56, 320 
32.610.600 
17,392.320 
50, 595, 840 

3, 755, 160 


Supple- 
mentary 
grants 


$17, 826, 600 


10, 080, 200 
9,417,000 


25, 338, 300 
"4,'380,'o66 


17.520,000 

19, 644, 300 

6,022,500 


9,811,200 


6,175,800 


26,871,300 
4,051,500 


14,979,600 


12,614,400 

3.898,200 

20,651,700 


9,833,100 


Total 
grant 


$50,634,840 

2, 174, 040 

29, 003, 640 

28, 192, 600 

227, 878, 920 

21,938,040 

25, 100, 280 

4,348,080 

6,324,480 
50,489,640 
67,  633,  280 

8, 103,  240 
12,680,880 
92, 100,  240 
48,817,080 
31, 424, 760 
25, 495,  560 
47,  363, 640 
61, 148, 700 
16,695,060 
32, 017, 680 
53, 165, 160 
85,380,480 
43, 876,  OSO 
36, 492, 60O 
38,342.160 

7, 90.5, 600 
13,439,520 

4,  545,  7'>0 

6,126,840 
59, 687. 280 
IK,  429, 480 
209, 103. 120 
74,700,180 
11.561,820 
86.171,040 
40,  277,  520 
20.  l,59,2^0 
106, 330, 320 

8,893,800 
36,  ,528, 840 
12,594,360 
57,017,460 
98,622,360 
11,266.480 

4, 743, 380 
37.156.320 
32. 610, 600 
27.225.420 
50,595,840 

3,755,100 


i.liF''u,'?'"™'  of  f^olumliia  ner  capita  Income  ($3,673) 
"^highest  in  the  Nation. 


The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4070 
A  bUl  to  provide  approprlatlona  for  sharing 
of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and  their  polit- 
ical subdivisions  out  or  funds  derived  from 
a  cut-back  in  projected  new  expansion  of 
grant-in-aid  programs  and  as  a  substitute 
for  portions  of  existing  grant-in-aid  ex- 
penditures 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Tax-Shar- 
ing Act". 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  a  shar- 
ing with  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions of  receipts  from  Federal  Income 
taxes,  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
for  making  tax-sharing  payments  under  this 
Act  an  amoimt  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
equal  to  3  per  centimi  of  the  total  receipts 
from  Individual  Income  taxes  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  an  amount  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  equal  to  4 
per  centum  of  such  receipts,  and  an  amount 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  equal 
to  S  per  centtim  of  such  receipts;  except  that 
the  amount  so  appropriated  for  any  year 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  so  ap- 
propriated for  the  preceding  year. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"individual  Income  taxes"  means  the  pro- , 
ceeds  of  taxes  collected  from  individuals  un- 
der subtitle  A  and  the  taxes  collected  under  1 
chapter  24  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  Determinations  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and  his  determina- 
tion shall  be  flnal. 

TAX-SHABING  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  3.  The  tax  sharing  imder  this  Act 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  through 
payments  under  section  4  to  all  qualified 
States,  and  through  payments  under  section 
5  to  low- income  States  (as  defined  In  section 
&(c)).  The  aggregate  of  such  pa3rment8  to 
a  State  shall  be  the  "tax-sharing  payment" 
for  that  State. 

BASIC  TAX-SHARING  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  each  year 
make  a  payment  to  each  State  which,  under 
section  6,  is  qualified  for  a  tax-sharing  pay- 
ment in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  ninety  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  that  year  under  section  2  as 
the  product  of — 

(1)  the  population  of  the  State,  and 

(2)  the  State's  tax-effort  ratio  (as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b) )  bears  to  the 
sum  of  the  corresp>ondlng  prcxlucts  for  aU  the 
States  which  are  qualified  for  a  tax-sharing 
payment. 

(b)  The  "tax-effort  ratio"  for  a  State  shall 
be  the  ratio  between  the  sum  of  all  taxes  col- 
lected in  the  State  by  the  State  and  its  politi- 
cal subdivisions  and  the  total  personal  In- 
come for  the  State.  Determinations  under 
section  4  and  section  5  of  this  Act  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation estimates  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year  and,  In  the  case  of  other  determinations, 
for  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  sat- 
isfactory data  are  available.  His  determina- 
tion shall  be  final. 

EQUALIZATION    TAX-SHARING    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  each  year 
make  a  payment  to  each  low-income  State 
which,  under  section  6,  Is  qualified  for  a  tax- 
sharing  payment  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  that  year  under  section  2  as  the 
product  of — 

(1)  the  population  of  the  State,  and 

(2)  the  State's  Income  index  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b)),  bears  to  the 


sum  of  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
low-income  States  which  are  qtiaUfled  for  a 
tax-sharing  payment. 

(b)  The  "income  index"  for  a  State  shall  be 
the  population  of  the  State  divided  by  the 
aggregate  personal  income  for  the  State. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  State 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  low-income  State  if 
it  is  one  of  the  seventeen  States  which  had 
the  lowest  personal  Income  per  capita  during 
the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  available. 

STATE    UNDERTAKINGS 

Sec.  6.  In  order  to  be  qualified  for  a  tax- 
sharing  payment  under  this  Acrt  a  State 
shall  undertake — 

(1 )  to  assume  the  same  responsibility  for 
the  fiscal  control  of  and  accountability  for 
tax-sharing  payments  as  it  has  with  reepect 
to  state  funds  derived  from  Its  own  tax 
resources; 

(2)  to  distribute  45  per  centvmi  of  the 
amount  granted  to  It  each  fiscal  year  under 
sections  4  and  5  to  Its  political  subdivisions 
on  the  basis  of  whatever  criteria  it  may  select, 
but  with  no  restrictions  Imposed  on  the  use 
thereof  which  are  not  applicable  to  the  tise 
of  funds  which  such  political  subdivlBlon 
derives  from  Its  own  tax  resources,  except 
that  the  State  may  specify  the  portions 
thereof  which  shall  be  used  for  educational 
purposes;  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply 
to  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(3)  to  use  5  per  centum  of  the  funds 
granted  it  tmder  section  4  for  executive  man- 
agement improvement  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  the  State  for  (A)  well -staffed  State 
budget  offices,  (B)  qualified  executive  plan- 
ning personnel,  and  (C)  salary  increases  for 
top-level  management  personnel;  but  the 
State  may  use  such  funds  for  other  purposes 
If  It  determines.  In  Its  sole  discretion,  that 
there  are  areas  of  greater  or  more  urgent 
need; 

(4)  to  furnish  information  and  data  to  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Council  on  Tax  Sharing. 

COUNCIL.   ON   TAX   SHARING 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
council  to  be  knovim  as  the  Council  on  Tax 
Sharing  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Council")  which  shaU  be  composed  of  ten 
members  appointed  by  the  President  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appolntenents  in  the 
competitive  service.  Of  the  members  of  the 
Council,  five  shall  be  persons  who  are  Gov- 
ernors of  their  respective  States,  not  more 
than  three  of  whom  are  from  the  same  politi- 
cal party,  and,  of  the  remainder,  not  more 
than  three  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
party.  The  Secretary  shall  designate  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  as  its  chairman.  Six 
members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a 
quorimi.  Each  member  of  the  Council  who 
Is  a  Crovernor  may  appoint  another  person  to 
act  as  his  delegatee  In  carrying  out  any  of 
his  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  prescribe  by  rule  or  regulation  the  in- 
formation and  data  to  be  furnished  by  the 
States  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  manner  and 
form  In  which  such  Information  and  data 
shall  be  provided.  In  carrying  out  this  duty 
the  Council  shall  give  emphasis  to  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  administrative  burden  on 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions,  con- 
sistent with  the  need  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Council  for  Information  and  data  to 
carry  out  their  duties,  and  of  the  Congress 
to  carry  out  periodic  reviews  of  the  general 
aid  grant  program.  Reports  and  forms  re- 
quired under  this  Act  shall  be  kept  at  an 
absolute  minimum,  and  in  as  simplified  a 
form  as  is  practicable. 

(2)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  prescribe,  by  rule  or  regulation,  the  man- 
ner in  which  computations  under  sections  4 
and  6  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  make  determinations  under  section  8  on 
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withholding    tax-sharing    paymenta    from 
States. 

(c)  Tbe  Ck>uncll  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  a  director  and  such  other 
employees  aa  It  may  find  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  duties.  Members  of  the  Council 
while  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

WITHHOLDING    TAX-SHARING    PATMENTS 

See.  8.  Whenever  the  Council,  upon  com- 
plaint of  the  Secretary,  finds,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
Governor  of  a  State,  that  there  Is  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  any  undertaking 
required  by  section  6,  the  Council  shall  notify 
such  Governor  that  further  payments  under 
this  Act  will  be  withheld  iinUl  It  Is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to 
comply.  Until  the  Council  Informs  him 
that  It  Is  so  satisfied,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  no  further  payments  to  such  State  un- 
der this  Utle. 

JTTOICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  9.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  CoimcU's  final  action  under  section  8, 
such  State  may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice 
of  such  action,  file  with  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such 
State  Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that 
action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Council.  The  Council  thereupon  shall 
file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  It  based  Its  action  ss  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Council,  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  caiise 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Council  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Council  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  Its  previous  action,  and 
shall  certify  to  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Council  or  to  set  It 
aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  an  Administrator  of 
Tax-Sharing  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  Administrator  of  Tax- 
Sharing  shall  have  such  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  tax- 
sharing  program  provided  for  In  this  Act. 

REVirW    or   TAX-SHAKING    PROGRAM 

Sec.  11.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Congress 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
review  of  the  tax-sharing  program  during  the 
fourth  year  of  Its  operation  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  need  for  revision  therein. 
To  assist  the  Congress  In  making  such  a 
study  and  review,  the  President  and  the-< 
Council  shall  each  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  program  before 
the  end  of  the  third  fiscal  year  diirlng  which 
the  program  Is  carried  on. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  11.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  Includes  the  District  of  Coltunbla. 

TAX-SHAHINO  ANALYSIS 

This  report  Is  based  upon  a  study  sub- 
mitted last  summer  by  Dr.  Richard 
Nathan,  an  economist  now  with  the 
Brookings  Institution. 


The  plan  calls  for  sharing  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  revenues  from  the  individual 
Federal  income  tax  with  State  and  local 
governments  for  purposes  which  would 
be  determined  by  the  recipient  govern- 
ments. Beginning  ft.t  3  percent  of  the 
receipts  of  the  tax,  the  amount  shared 
would  be  increased  in  steps  to  5  percent. 

Under  this  proposal  50  percent  of  the 
Federal  grant  would  be  allotted  to  the 
States  for  purposes  determined  by  the 
States,  45  percent  would  be  allotted  to 
States  for  unconditional  allotment  to 
local  governments,  and  5  percent  would 
be  devoted  to  strengthening  State  ad- 
ministrative machinery  and  practices. 
J.iOcal  government  Includes  local  educa- 
tional agencies. 

This  proposal  seeks  to  provide  for  the 
great  public  needs  of  the  1960's  and 
1970's  by  equipping  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  meet  these  needs.  It  is  an 
alternative  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Great  Society  which  would  meet  these 
needs  by  massive  expansion  of  Federal 
programs  and  by  further  proliferation  of 
narrow  categorical  grant-in-sdd  pro- 
grams that  end  up  in  administrative 
confusion,  waste,  and  centralized  con- 
trol. 

Interstate  competition  for  Industry 
limits  the  revenue-raising  potential  of 
the  wealthiest  States.  An  inadequate 
tax  base  limits  the  poorer  States. 

Sharing  of  Federal  revenues  offers  a 
means  of  providing  the  services  required 
by  the  American  people  without  reduc- 
ing State  and  local  governments  to  ad- 
ministrative subdivisions  of  the  Central 
Government. 

There  is  urgent  need  to  bring  order 
to  the  maze  of  contusing  and  duplicat- 
ing Federal  programs  now  in  existence, 
but  this  is  a  separate  problem. 

The  Republican  message  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  presented  in  January  1966, 
contained  the  following  appraisal  of  the 
current  state  of  American  federalism : 

Our  nation  has  thrived  on  the  diversity 
and  distribution  of  powers  so  wisely  em- 
bedded In  the  Constitution.  The  Adminis- 
tration believes  In  centralized  authority, 
ignoring  and  bypassing  and  undermining 
State  responsibilities  in  almost  every  law 
that  is  passed.  As  a  result,  our  constitutional 
structure  is  today  la  dangerous  disrepair. 
The  States  of  the  Union  form  a  vital  corner- 
stone of  our  Federal  system  and  the  headlong 
plunge  toward  centralization  of  power  In 
Washington  must  be  halted. 

As  a  major  step  toward  redressing  the 
balance  in  the  American  federal  system, 
the  message  proposed  that  Congress  en- 
act a  system  of  tax  sharing,  long  advo- 
cated by  Republicans,  to  return  to  the 
States  a  fixed  percentage  of  personal  In- 
come without  Federal  controls.  Funds 
from  this  source  will  lighten  the  load  of 
local  taxation,  spur  solution  of  vexing 
problems,  and  revitalize  programs  in 
education,  health,  and  welfare  at  the 
local  level. 

The  general  principle  of  this  reform 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Republican 
Governors'  Association  and  by  the  Re- 
publican coordinating  committee.  In 
the  89th  Congress,  more  than  30  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  introduced 
legislation  providing  for  some  form  of 
sharing   Federal   revenues   with   State 


governments  with  a  minimum  of  Federal 
direction. 

Plans  for  general  and  relatively  uncon- 
ditional Federal  grants  to  State  and  local 
government  are  not  new.  The  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  appointed  by  President  Els- 
enhower studied  this  type  of  reform 
in  1954-55,  although  it  recommended 
against  its  adoption.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  the  Federal  Government 
put  Into  effect  a  system  of  revenue  shar- 
ing on  a  one-shot  basis,  by  distributing 
to  the  States  the  surplus  accumulated  In 
the  National  Treasury.  Foreign  nations 
with  a  federal  system  such  as  Canada 
and  Australia  have  long  provided  bloc 
grants  to  their  political  subdivisions,  in 
many  of  our  States,  there  are  systems  of 
tax  sharing  with  local  governments 
analogous  to  proposals  made  for  adoption 
at  the  Federal  level. 

Recent  interest  in  revenue-sharlnj 
proposals  was  stimulated  particularly  by 
a  proposal  made  in  1964  to  President 
Johnson  by  Walter  W.  Heller.  This  pro- 
posal was  taken  up  by  a  Presidential  task 
force  headed  by  Joseph  A.  Pechman,  of 
the  Brookings  Institution.  The  idea  has 
not  received  a  favorable  reception  from 
the  White  House. 

The  studies,  proposals,  and  actual  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  general  aid  and 
revenue  sharing  have  all  been  taken  Into 
account  in  the  formulation  of  the  pro- 
posal made  in  this  paper  for  a  system 
of  tax  sharing  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  as  few  Federal  strings  as 
possible. 

The  proposal  made  here  could — and 
perhaps  should — be  considered  as  part 
of  a  broader  program  to  strengthen 
States  and  localities  which  would  include 
not  only  tax  sharing,  but  tax  credits  and 
appropriate  measures  to  simplify  and 
consolidate  the  complex  and  highly  frag- 
mented array  of  existing  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  program. 

TAX-SHARING  OBJECTIVES 

The  tax-sharing  legislative  proposal 
made  in  this  paper  has  been  designed  to 
achieve  certain  basic  objectives,  among 
them: 

First,  committing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  substantial  and  meaningful 
way  to  a  reinvigoratlon  of  our  federal 
system,  long  a  major  bulwark  of  Amer- 
ican democracy; 

Second,  giving  recognition  to  the  legit- 
imate claims  of  local  governments  to  be- 
ing a  part  of  any  tax-sharing  program; 

Third,  placing  emphasis  on  the  en- 
hancement of  the  leadership  and  overall 
policy  formulation  role  of  State  govern- 
ments in  the  State-local  sector; 

Fourth,  preserving  to  States  and  lo- 
calities full  discretion  as  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  their  tax-sharing  funds; 

Fifth,  incorporating  a  measure  of 
equalization  for  the  poorest  States; 

Sixth,  rewarding  with  bonuses  States 
and  localities  which  make  the  greatest 
tax  effort;  and 

Seventh,  making  the  tax-sharing  pro- 
gram suflBciently  flexible  so  that  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  can  re- 
view and  revise  it  as  circumstances  re- 
quire. 

Each  of  these  objectives  is  important. 
Among  the  most  important  is  the  inclu- 
sion of  cities  in  the  tax-sharing  program. 
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With  the  steady  increase  in  metro- 
politan area  growth,  many  States  have 
recognized  the  need  to  make  local  gov- 
ernments effective  political  jurisdictions. 
Home  rule  In  many  States  permits  lo- 
calities to  make  major  policy  decisions 
on  their  own.  The  impressive  rise  in 
State  aid  to  localities  in  many  cases  has 
shored  up  this  poUtical  authority  with 
needed  fiscal  resources. 

Near  the  turn  of  the  century — in  1902 — 
total  State  aid  to  localities  accoimted 
for  only  6  percent  of  local  revenues. 
Twenty-five  years  later  in  1927 — just 
prior  to  the  depression — State  aid  ac- 
counted for  10  percent.  In  the  next  dec- 
ade ending  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II, 
this  figure  more  than  doubled,  rising 
from  10  percent  of  local  revenues  In  1927 
to  23  percent  in  1938.  In  the  [>ostwar 
period.  State  aid  rose  still  further.  Dur- 
ing these  years.  It  has  consistently  ac- 
counted for  between  28  and  29  percent 
of  local  general  revenues.' 

In  fiscal  1965,  State  aid  to  localities 
was  $14  billion.  This  was  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion more  than  total  Federal  aid  to  States 
and  localities.  It  was  30  percent  of  to- 
tal local  general  revenues  and  one-third 
of  total  State  general  revenues.'  These 
figures  warrant  emphasis.  In  light  of 
recent  and  steady  tax  increases  in  many 
States,  the  twin  facts  that  States  devote 
over  one-third  of  their  own  revenues  to 
State  aid  for  localities  and  provide  30 
percent  of  total  local  revenues  certainly 
indicate  that  cooperative  federalism  Is  a 
working  reality  at  the  State-local  level. 

A  new  tax-sharing  program  should  be 
based  on  a  concept  of  American  federal- 
Ism  which  accurately  reflects  present  re- 
lationships between  State  and  city  and 
which  gives  appropriate  weight  to  the 
high  costs  of  public  services  in  cities — 
particularly  the  central  cities  of  Isu-ge 
metropolitan  areas — where  concentra- 
tions of  lower  income  families  often  re- 
quire special  educational,  emplosrment, 
rehabilitative  and  other  services. 

This  State-local  tax-sharing  proposal 
is  distinguished  from  most  other  pro- 
posals, including  that  of  Dr.  Heller,  In 
that  it  gives  local  governments — as  well 
as  Stat«s — needed  additional  resources  to 
meet  basic  and  vital  tasks  of  government. 
As  far  as  the  cities  are  concerned.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  this  proposal 
differs  markedly  from  the  recent  Great 
Society  proposal  to  pick  out  a  handful  of 
cities,  and  with  Federal  funds  and  Fed- 
eral inducements  spruce  up  so-called 
"demonstration  areas." 

In  sum,  this  proposal,  in  providing  tax 
sharing  to  States  and  localities,  rests  on 
a  view  of  American  government  that  is 
both  positive  and  current.  It  involves 
a  commitment  to  a  federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment, within  which  innovation  can 
come  from  all  levels,  and  within  which 
all  citizens  can  participate  actively  in 
the  democratic  processes  of  government 
so  vital  to  our  Nation.  In  both  these 
respects — innovation  mindedness  and  an 
orientation  toward  active  citizen  partici- 
pation at  all  levels  of  government — this 


'  Data  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Govern- 
ments 1962,  Historical  Statistics  on  Govern- 
mental Finances  and  Employment,  Vol.  VI 
(Toplcai  Studies)  No.  4,  p.  49. 

=  Ibid  .  Governmental  Finances  in  1963-64, 
p. 31. 


approach  at  this  time  is  far  preferable 
to  the  further  enlargement  of  a  Great 
Society  in  which  innovation  can  only 
come  from  the  top  and  in  which  active 
citizen  participation  is  a  political  princi- 
ple of  very  low  value. 

THaEE-PART    TAX    SHAKING 

Tax-sharing  funds  from  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  provided  to  the 
States  to  be  used  as  follows:  50  percent 
for  State  purposes;  45  percent  to  be  re- 
distributed by  the  States  to  IoceJ  govern- 
ments unconditionally;  and  5  percent  to 
be  allocated  to  the  States  for  executive 
staff  and  management  purposes  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  central  staffing 
and  management  functions  of  State  gov- 
ernment if,  in  its  sole  discretion,  the 
State  wishes  to  separate  funds  for  that 
purpose. 

nrrr-PEHCENT  shabe  fob  the  states 

The  50-percent  share  for  the  States 
might  be  expended  directly  by  State 
agencies  or  distributed  In  whole  or  in 
part  to  subdivisions  for  purposes  deter- 
mlnded  by  the  State. 

This  share  for  the  States,  as  well  as  the 
45-percent  share  for  localities,  should  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
an  essentially  unconditional  basis.    The 


only  Federal  requirements  should  be 
those  applicable  to  all  Federal  aid  pay- 
ments under  the  Constitution  and  vari- 
ous Federal  statutes.  Including  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  Federal  aid  fimds  for 
programs  or  activities  In  which  discrimi- 
nation exists. 

Examination  of  recent  State-local  ex- 
penditure patterns  warrants  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  utilize  effectively  general  and 
unconditional  Federal  aid  payments. 
Joseph  A.  Pechman,  in  a  1965  paper  on 
"Financing  State  and  Local  Oovem- 
ment,"  showed  that  in  the  decade  1953- 
63,  State-local  expenditures  more  than 
doubled  and  that  additional  resources 
were  devoted  to  what  are  regarded  as 
"urgent"  public  service  needs.  Forty 
percent  of  the  Increase  In  State-local 
expenditures  over  the  decade  went  for 
education,  the  fastest  growing  area  of 
State-local  spending.  This  accounted 
for  $14.6  billion  out  of  a  total  increase 
of  $37  billion.  Besides  education,  spend- 
ing also  doubled  for  sewerage  and  sani- 
tation, natural  resources,  hlghwajrs,  po- 
lice and  fire  protection,  and  health  and 
hospitals,  as  shown  in  table  1: 

Table  1.- — General  expenditvre  of  Slate  and  local  gmernmenta  by  major  function,  fiscal 

years  195S  and  1^66^ 


[Dollar  amounts  in  mllllonsi 


Amount 

Increase  195S/1963 

Function 

1653 

1963 

Amount 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion 

Percent 
increase 

Total  general  expenditures 

$27,910 

$64,S16 

$36,906 

loao 

13Z2 

Education 

9,380 

4,987 

2,914 

2,290 

1,636 

705 

906 

631 

1,263 

614 

2,572 

24,012 
11,136 
5,481 
4,681 
3,468 
1,588 
2,187 
1,247 
2,474 
2,199 
6,343 

14,622 
6,149 
2,867 
2,381 
1,832 

883 
1,279 

616 
1,2U 
1,685 

3,7n 

39.6 
16.7 
6.9 
6.8 
8.0 
Z4 
3.6 
1.7 
3.3 
4.3 

ia2 

ISS.7 

123.3 

Public  welfore 

88.1 

Health  and  hospitals 

104.4 

Police  and  fire 

112.0 

Natural  resources 

125. 2 

14a  8 

Housing  and  community  redevelopment 

Oeneral  control  and  financial  administration 

Interest  on  debt . 

97.6 

95.9 

258.1 

Other 

146.6 

>  Excludes  insurance  trust,  liquor  stores,  and  public  utility  expenditures.    Includes  Federal  grants-in-aid. 
Source:  Paper  by  Joseph  A.  Pechman,  Mar.  26,  1665.    Data  from  U.S.  Biueau  of  the  Census. 


FOKTT-FIVE-PEBCENT   SHARE   FOB   LOCALTTIXS 

The  45  percent  share  for  localities 
should  be  distributed  to  governmental 
subdivisions  as  general  aid.  While  the 
State  would  determine  the  basis  of  allo- 
cation, it  would  not  prescribe  the  use  to 
be  made  of  these  funds. 

FIVE-PEBCENT   SHARE   FOR   EXECOTrVE  STAFF   AND 
TAX-SHARING    FUND 

One  of  the  most  compelling  needs  of 
many  States  today  is  improvement  of 
State  executive  and  management  fimc- 
tlons.  Some  States  have  lagged  in  these 
fields,  often  because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 
Pressures  for  higher  spending  for  educa- 
tion, health,  welfare,  and  urban  develop- 
ment have  overshadowed  the  develop- 
ment of  executive  staff  machinery  and 
the  improvement  of  State  management 
services. 

The  5 -percent  share  proposed  here  for 
executive  staff  and  management  im- 
provement by  the  States  should  be  de- 
fined as  5  percent  of  a  State's  basic  tax- 
sharing  allocation,  that  is  exclusive  of 
equalization. 


This  feature  of  a  tax-sharing  plan 
would  put  emphasis  on  the  need  for  ac- 
tive, well-staffed  State  budget  offices; 
qualified  executive  planning  persoimel 
in  such  fields  as  fiscal  plaruilng,  develop- 
ment planning,  and  ix}Iicy  formulation 
and  coordination;  and  sufficiently  high 
salaries  for  top-level  management  per- 
sonnel to  attract  and  hold  capable  peo- 
ple in  State  goverimient. 

TAX-SHARING    FUND 

The  tax-sharing  fund,  as  proposed  in 
this  paper,  would  initially  receive  annual 
revenues  equal  to  3  percent  of  Federal 
individual  income  tax  revenues,  with  the 
proviso  that  in  no  case  shall  the  amount 
received  by  the  fund  in  any  given  year 
be  less  than  the  amount  received  in  the 
previous  year.  The  proviso  would  pro- 
tect States  and  localities  from  a  cutback 
resulting  from  recession  or  future  Fed- 
eral individual  income  tax  reductions. 
Estimated  Federal  individual  income  tax 
payments  for  fiscal  1968  would  mean  a 
transfer  of  approximately  $2.2  bllUon 
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to  the  tax-sharing  funds  as  proposed 
here. 

Over  a  4-year  period,  the  percentage 
of  individual  Income  tax  revenue  dis- 
tributed should  be  Increased  in  steps  to 
5  percent.'  E^ch  year,  revenues  of  the 
Fund  would  be  distributed  among  the 
States  on  a  quarterly  basis  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Tax  Sharing  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  Ninety 
percent  of  these  funds  should  be  returned 
to  the  States  on  a  population  basis, 
weighted  by  an  index  of  the  tax  effort. 
This  part  of  a  State's  tax-shartng  pay- 
ment would  be  referred  to  as  Its  basic 
allocation.  The  remaining  10  percent  of 
tihe  tax-sharing  fund  would  be  set  aside 
for  equalization  purposes. 

The  tax-sharing  fund  should  iu)t  be  a 
separate  trust  fund  In  the  Federal 
budget.  These  expenditures  should  be 
hicluded  in  the  administrative  budget. 
Advance  estimates  of  basic  tax-sharing 
allocations  should  be  made  public  'and 
sent  to  the  Governor  of  every  State  at 
least  90  days  before  the  commencement 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

EQUALIZATION 

The  10  percent  of  the  funds  reserved 
for  equalization  should  be  allocated 
among  the  poorest  one-third  of  the 
States,  defined  for  these  purposes  as  the 
17  lowest  States  in  per  capital  personal 
income.  The  computation  of  equaliza- 
tion allocations  should  be  based  on  the 
most  recent  State-by-State  per  capita 
personal  income  data  available.  Equali- 
zation allocations  should  be  announced 
no  later  than  April  1  of  the  fiscal  year 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  to  which  they  ap- 
ply. Notices  of  equalization  payments 
should  be  sent  to  the  Governors  of  all 
eligible  recipient  States  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  tax  sharing. 

These  various  requirements  for  a  one- 
quarter  advance  notice  of  equalization 
and  estimated  basic  tax-sharing  alloca- 
tions are  intended  to  allow  States  and 
localities  ample  time  to  incorporate  these 
data  into  their  plans  for  the  utilization 
of  tax-sharing  funds. 

The  computation  of  equalization  pay- 
ments among  the  17  eligible  States  shall 
be  in  proportion  to  population  weighted 
by  the  reciprocal  of  per  capital  personal 
income.  Figures  given  below  demon- 
strate the  effect  of  this  equalization  ap- 
proach. State  per  capita  income  data  for 
1964  are  presented  in  table  2  with  the 
States  divided  into  thirds. 

Tabus  2. — 1964  State  per  capita  income 

TOP   18  STATXS 

1.  Delaware    $3,460 

2.  Connecticut    3,281 

3.  Nevada 3,248 

4.  New  York 3, 162 

S.Alaska    3,116 

6.  California    3, 103 

7.  nunols 3,  041 

8.  New  Jersey 3,005 

9.  Massacbusetts   2,965 

10.  Maryland 2,867 

11.  Michigan   - 2,755 

12.  Ohio   2,646 


»A  beginning  percentage  other  than  3% 
could,  of  course,  be  selected.  For  example, 
legislation  could  provide  that  In  the  first 
year,  2%  of  federal  individual  Income  tax 
revenues  would  be  allocated  for  tax  sharing — 
this  percentage  rising  by  1%  every  year  (or 
two  years)  until  It  reaches  S%. 


Table  2. — 1964  State  per  capita 

income — Continued 

TOP  16  states — Continued 

13.  Washington    _ 2,635 

14.  Hawaii    i 2,622 

15.  Oregon   | 2,606 

16.  Pennsylvania    i 2,601 

MIDDLE    IT    states 

17.  Missouri 2,600 

18.  Colorado    , 2,566 

U.S.  average , 2,562 

19.  Indiana ^ 2,644 

20.  Rhode  Island ^ 2,  514 

21.  Wisconsin    + 2,490 

22.  Wyoming j. 2,441 

23.  New  Hampshire , 2,377 

24.  Iowa    + 2,376 

25.  Minnesota * 2,375 

26.  Nebraska   i 2,349 

27.  Kansas   4. 2,346 

28.  Montana    4. 2,252 

29.  Florida 2,251 

30.  Virginia  . 2,239 

31.  Arizona i 2,223 

32.  Texas    » 2,188 

33.  Utah    , 2,156 

BOTTOM    IT    alATBS 

34.  North  Dakota 2, 138 

35.  Maine   2,132 

36.  Vermont    ., 2,119 

37.  Oklahoma   4. 2,083 

38.  New  Mexico ; 2,041 

39.  Idaho    . 2,020 

40.  West  Virginia .* 1,965 

41.  Georgia » 1,943 

42.  North  Carolina 1,913 

43.  South  Dakota . 1,879 

44.  Louisiana . 1,877 

45.  Tennessee    » 1,859 

46.  Kentucky . 1,830 

47.  Alabama    . 1,749 

48.  South  Carolina * 1,  665 

49.  Arkansas   , 1,655 

50.  Mississippi 1,438 

Source:     U.S.     Bureau     of     the     Census, 

Compendium,  of  State  Gotemment  Finances 
in  1965. 

Using  1967  estimated  Federal  individ- 
ual Income  taxes  and  current  personal 
Income  data,  the  average  basic  tax  shar- 
ing allocation  in  a  distribution  of  3  per- 
cent of  Federal  individual  Income  taxes 
would  be  approximately  $8.50  per  capita.' 
A  10  percent  equalization  fund  distrib- 
uted as  proposed  here  would  increase  the 
per  capita  grant  to  Mississippi — the  bot- 
tom State — from  $8.50  to  an  estimated 
$14.50 — an  Increase  of  $6.  North  Da- 
kota— the  first  State  among  the  lowest 
17  in  1964  per  capita  income — would 
have  its  share  of  general  aid  increased 
from  $8.50  to  $12.50.  The  States  in  be- 
tween North  Dakota  and  Mississippi 
would  receive  increases  in  their  alloca- 
tions ranging  from  $^to  $6  per  capita. 

TAX    EFFOkT 

As  noted  above,  basic  general  aid 
grants  should  be  distributed  according 
to  population  weighted  by  a  measure  of 
tax  effort.  Tax  effort  should  be  defined 
for  these  purposes  as  State  and  local 
taxes  combined  relative  to  personal  in- 
come. Thus,  a  State's  basic  general  aid 
grant  would  be  determined  by  the  ratio 
of  State  to  U.S.  average  tax  effort  multi- 
plied by  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  90  percent  of  the  general  aid  tax 


*  The  tax  effort  adjustment  would  mean 
States  with  a  high  tax  effort  would  receive 
more  than  $8.50  and  States  with  a  low  tax 
effort  would  receive  less.  However,  the  aver- 
age basic  grant  for  all  the  States  would  still 
be  $8.50  under  the  program  proposed  here. 


sharing  f  imd  as  State  population  bears  to 
the  total  population  of  all  States. 

Table  3  presents  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  data  for  1963-64  showing  the  top 
and  bottom  five  States  in  tax  effort  as 
defined  here. 
Table  3. — State  and  local  taxes  per  $1,000  oj 

personal  income:  top  and  bottom  quintilea, 

1963-64 

Top  quintile: 

WUconsln $126.07 

Minnesota 121.73 

California 120.65 

Arizona  120.11 

Vermont   119.78 


U.S.    average 103.52 


Bottom  quintile: 

Virginia 87.75 

Missouri    85.69 

District  of  Columbia. _     »  81.  92 

Delaware 81.88 

Alaska   >80. 78 

>  Alaska  and  the  District  of  Columbia  also 
stand  out  as  receiving  much  larger  amounts 
of  Federal  aid  than  other  States,  partially  ex- 
plaining their  lower  tax  effort  standings.  In 
1963-64,  Alaska  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ranked  first  and  fourth,  respectively,  in 
per  capita  Federal  aid. 

Source :  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Govern' 
mental  Finances  in  1963-64. 

This  proposed  tax  effort  adjustment  is 
most  easily  understood  by  illustration. 
The  following  illustrations  assume  a  gen- 
eral aid  plan  allocating  3  percent  of  Fed- 
eral Individual  Income  tax  revenues. 

The  No.  1  State  in  1963-64  tax  effort 
is  Wisconsin.  With  a  tax  effort  bonus, 
Wisconsin  would  receive  approximately 
$10.00  per  capita  as  its  basic  tax  sharing 
allocation,  compared  to  $8.50 — that  is, 
the  amount  which  would  be  received  by 
a  State  with  tax  effort  exactly  equal  to 
the  national  average.  This  bonus  would 
mean  the  Wisconsin's  total  tax  sharing 
grant  would  be  $40  million.  Without  the 
tax  effort  bonus,  it  would  be  $33  million. 
Thus,  the  bonus  Increases  its  grant  by 
$7  million. 

The  bottom  State  In  tax  effort  in  1963- 
64  was  Alaska,  although  there  are  rather 
special  circumstances  involved.  One  im- 
portant reason  why  Alaska's  tax  effort 
is  so  low  is  the  extremely  large  amount 
of  Federal  aid  which  it  receives.  Alaska 
ranked  first  in  per  capita  Federal  aid  in 
fiscal  1964  with  aid  of  $365.54  per  cap- 
ita— $313.27  above  the  national  average 
of  $52.27.  With  this  proposed  tax  effort 
adjustment,  Alaska  would  receive  $6.65 
per  capita  in  basic  general  aid  as  com- 
pared to  a  national  average  of  $8.50. 

Taking  the  largest  States  in  the  bot- 
tom and  top  quintiles.  California — the 
largest  State  in  the  top  quintile — would 
receive  $9.85  per  capita  and  would  have 
its  general  aid  basic  grant  increased  by 
$24  million  from  $153  million  to  $177 
million  as  a  result  of  its  tax  effort  bonus. 
On  the  other  hand,  Missouri — the  largest 
State  In  the  bottom  quintile — would  re- 
ceive $7.10  per  capita,  cutting  its  basic 
general  aid  grant  from  $47  million  to  $31 
million. 

Eight  States  among  the  17  lowest  per 
capita  income  States  in  1964  would  re- 
ceive both  equalization  grants  and  tax 
effort  bonuses — Idaho,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,   and  Vermont.     Taking 
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Mississippi  as  an  illustration,  the  State 
would  receive  a  total  of  $15.20  per  cap- 
ita, broken  down  as  follows: 

Per  capita  equalization  grant $6.  00 

Tax  effort  bonus .70 

Basic  allocation 8.50 


Total 16.20 

8IATE    BESPONSIBILrriES    FOB    THE    ADMINISTRA- 
TION or  TAX  SHAKING 

Under  this  legislative  proposal,  heavy 
reliance  Is  placed  on  the  role  of  the  State 
In  that:  First,  States  receive  the  largest 
share  of  tax  sharing  on  an  imconditlonal 
basis;  second.  States  are  responsible  for 
the  distribution  to  localities;  and  third. 


a  special  effort  is  made  to  improve  the 
policymaking  and  policy  coordination 
role  of  the  States  through  the  5  percent 
executive  staff  and  management  im- 
provement fund. 

INCBEASE  IN  FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
BUDGET  FOR    FISCAL   TEAR    1968 

The  following  table,  extracted  from 
table  J-10,  "Special  Analyses  of  the 
Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1968,"  lists  the 
grant-in-aid  programs  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  which  the  President 
proposes  in  fiscal  year  1968  to  Increase 
spending  by  $25  million  or  more  above 
the  expected  level  for  fiscal  year  1967: 


Increases,  $26,000,000  to  $100,000,000 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Program 


Health  manpower 

Urban  renewal ,"".'.'..'.'.'. 

Public  assistance 1-1111111111 

EooDomic  development  assistance IIIIIIIIII 

Water  pollution  control III"" 

Higher  education _ " 

Basic  water  and  sewer  facilities... "IIII" 

Vocational  rehabilitation 11111111" 

Maternal  and  child  welfare "IIIIIIII 

Food  stamp II""""" 

Appalachian  highways '".'"'.'.'.'. 

ClfC,  removal  and  donation  agricultural' products 

Administration  of  employment  security 

Open  space  land  and  urban  beautiflcation 

Low  rent  public  housing 

Special  milk  and  school  lunch I"" 


Agency 


HEW 

HUD 

HEW 

Commerce . . 

Interior 

HEW 

HUD 

HEW 

HEW. 

Agriculture - 
Commerce.. 
Agriculture - 

Labor 

HUD 

HUD 

Agriculture. 


Budgeted  expenditure 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


47.  S 

361.3 

!,  887. 6 

50.6 

92.0 
170.3 

40.0 
256.8 
154.6 
131.4 

42.1 
324.5 
517.5 

28.5 
249.1 
315.7 


Fiscal  year 
1968 


138.3 
447.5 
:,  970. 2 
131.6 
171.0 
245.3 
110.0 
309.7 
207.3 
184.0 

80.1 
361.6 
661.6 

57.8 
277.7 
343.6 


Increases 


90.8 
86.2 
82.6 
81.2 
79.0 
75.0 
70.0 
52.9 
50.7 
52.6 
38.0 
37.0 
34.1 
29.3 
28.6 
27.9 


Ihe  President's  estimate  of  total  Fed-biUion  above  the  level  of  expenditure 
eral  expenditure  in  the  form  of  grants- estimated  for  fiscal  1967  for  programs  of 
ta-ald  and  shared  revenues  for  flscalthis  type  and  ahnost  $4.5  billion  above 
1968  Is  $17,439  million— more  than  $2  actual  expenditure  in  fiscal  1966. 

Increases  of  over  $100,000,000 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Program 

Agency 

Budgeted  expenditure 

Fiscal  year 
1967 

Fiscal  year 
1968 

Increase 

Highway  beauty  and  safety 

Transportation.. 
HEW 

42.8 

1,038.2 

8.2 

1,324.2 

318.0 

260.0 

75.0 

112.4 

4.0 

227.5 
1,182.8 

147.0 
1,456.1 

436.0 
360.0 
185.0 
216.1 
105.7 

Medical  assistance. 

184.  7 

Model  city  grants 

HUD 

141.8 
131.9 

118.0 
110.0 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 

HEW 

Community  action  programs   (other  than  ifead- 
start) 

GEO 

Headstart... 

GEO 

Adult  work  training  and  special  impact 

GEG 

Mental  health .V. 

HEW 

103.7 
101.7 

Comprehensive  health  planning  and  services 

HEW 

THE  GOSPEL  OP  REVOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
shocked  and  greatly  alarmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  Barron's,  the  na- 
tional business  and  financial  weekly, 
which  reviews  the  formal  statement 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  1966  Con- 
ference on  Church  and  Society  which  was 
held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  by  the 
World  CouncU  of  Churches. 

In  view  of  the  r  scent  uprisings 
throughout  the  world,  il  would  seem  to 
jne  that  a  relnstllling  of  a  respect  for 
law  and  order  Is  one  of  our  greatest 
Jjeeds.  Above  all,  we  do  not  need  a 
Christian  group  to  come  out  In  favor 


of  eroding  our  Christian  principles.  I 
think  this  statement  is  deplorable,  and 
it  should  be  denounced  by  suiy  Ameri- 
can organization  that  is  associated  with 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  the  entire  report  of  the 
council's  statement: 

The    Gospel    of    Revolution — What    the 
World  Council  op  Chubches  Is  Fbeaching 

(This  is  an  analysis  of  official  documents 
Issued  at  the  1966  Conference  on  Chtirch  and 
Society  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  It  first  ap- 
peared in  the  December  9,  1966,  Issue  of 
TJ.SA.,  a  bi-weekly  published  by  Alice 
Widener.) 

The  1966  Conference  on  Church  and  So- 
ciety held  by  the  World  CouncU  of  Churches 
took  place  last  July  at  Geneva.  Switzerland. 
There  were  participants  from  70  covmtries. 


Including  aU  the  Socialist  bloc  except  Al- 
bania and  Red  China. 

At  the  end  of  the  Conference,  the  partici- 
pants issued  a  formal  message  to  thank  Ood 
for  bringing  them  together,  and  for  grant- 
ing them  "this  experience  of  the  world  com- 
munity which  Is  emerging  In  this  age  of  ad- 
vanced technology  and  social  revolution." 

The  word  "revolution"  was  a  leitm.otif  of 
the  Conference,  occurring  and  recurring 
throughout  the  various  working  papers 
which  were  only  recently  released  In  re- 
vised and  edited  form.  Evidently,  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  holds  gradual  evolution- 
ary change  to  be  Inadequate  in  our  times 
and  even  undesirable. 

The  participants'  message  states,  "We 
Christians  cannot  escape  the  call  to  serious 
study  and  dynamic  action."  These  are  to  be 
directed  toward  four  Issues:  "Modern  tech- 
nology .  .  .;  The  need  for  accelerated  de- 
velopment in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica ..  .;  The  struggle  for  world  peace  .  .  .; 
The  problem  of  Just  political  and  social  order 
and  the  changing  role  of  the  state." 

The  first  and  main  document  Is  entitled 
"Economic  Development  in  a  World  Perspec- 
tive." The  Introduction  brands  as  "a  scan- 
dal and  an  offense  to  God  and  men"  the 
existing  Imbalance  between  rich  and  poor 
countries. 

In  a  section  dealing  with  the  changing 
economic  and  social  pattern  of  the  advanced 
countries,  the  Conference  summarizes  "three 
types"  of  economic  policy  .  .  .  Having  more 
or  less  described  capitalism,  socialism  and 
communism  without  the  courage  to  name 
names,  the  World  Council  then  goes  on  to 
bless  all  three  with  the  statement  that  they 
"have  shown  themselves  capable  of  rapid 
economic  growth  and  wide  distribution  of 
Income." 

Not  a  single  word  in  the  Conference  docu- 
ment reflects  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  TTnlon 
and  other  nations  with  centrally  planned 
economies  have  been  unable  to  produce  a 
self-sustaining  agriculture,  have  been  forced 
to  adopt  some  profit  and  price  Incentives  to 
rescue  their  bankrupt  economies,  and  have 
been  unable  to  develop  wide  enough  dis- 
tribution of  Income  to  permit  consumers  any 
but  the  narrowest  choioe  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Not  a  single  line  in  the  document  con- 
trasts the  low  productivity  of  welfare  state 
economies  to  the  high  productivity  of  the 
private  enterprise  ones.  .  Moreover,  not  a 
single  line  refers  to  the  present  stagnation 
of  the  centrally  pltmned  economies  which  are 
falling  ftuUier  and  fiuliher  behind  the  ad- 
vancing economies  of  Western  European  na- 
tions, to  say  nothing  of  Japan  and  the  U.S. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches'  report  on 
economic  development  in  a  world  perspective 
states  flatly  that  all  three  economic  sys- 
tems— free  enterprise,  welfare  state  and  cen- 
trally planned — can  be  supported  by  Chris- 
tians "not  as  ends  in  themselves"  but  to 
achieve  "ends  for  which  men  were  made. 
The  role  of  Christians  is  to  be  critical  par- 
ticipants in  the  societies  in  which  they  flnd 
themselves." 

How  can  Christians  be  critical  participants 
in  antl-Chrlstian  Communist  societies  that 
forbid  criticism?  Russian  Orthodox  Arch- 
bishop Alexei,  who  resides  In  Moscow,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  help  govern  the  Con- 
ference in  Geneva  as  one  of  its  presidents 
had  he  dared  to  be  critical  of  the  Red  regime 
in  the  USSR.  The  price  of  his  Christian 
participation  in  that  society  is  his  absolute 
obedience  to  and  acquiescence  in  its  tyranny. 

The  transfer  of  capital  from  rich  nations  to 
poor  ones  Is  the  World  Council  of  Churches' 
main  concern  in  the  report  on  economic  de- 
velopment. The  Council's  aim  is  set  forth  as 
follows : 

"One  hopeful  sign  of  otxr  times  Is  the  grow- 
ing sense  of  international  responsibility  for 
assisting  in  the  development  of  the  econom- 
ically less  advanced  nations.  External  aid  is 
most  helpful  when  it  serves  as  a  catalyst  for 
Internal  efforts,  is  related  to  the  mainstream 
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of  a  nation's  development  strategy,  and  Is  di- 
rected toward  its  long-term  rather  tban  Its 
Bbort-tenn  growth  needs. 

"Unfortunately  the  level  of  government 
contributions  has  only  rarely  been  deter- 
mined In  consultation  with  the  receiver. 
These  contributions,  even  to  International 
agencies,  are  voluntary,  short-term  commit- 
ments. However,  the  transfer  of  capital  and 
skill  through  governmental  channels  must  be 
considered  as  a  long-term  process,  and  more 
formal,  medium  or  long-term  arrangements 
and  commitments  are  becoming  Increasingly 
nece«sary  for  the  efficient  operation  of  these 
agencies  and  the  carrying  out  of  development 
programs." 

What  is  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
aiming  at?  The  answer  lies  In  the  conclu- 
sion to  the  foregoing  argument  for  long-term 
transfer  of  capital.  "Eventually,"  declares 
the  Council's  Conference  report,  "these  may 
lead  to  an  'IntemaUonal  budget'  and  'Inter- 
national taxation.' " 

Such  a  budget  and  such  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion could  be  accomplished  only  under  a 
system  of  World  Socialism  In  which  the 
Marxian  doctrine,  "from  each  according  to 
his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his  needs," 
would  be  supreme. 

Inevitably,  then,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches'  report  on  economic  development 
stresses  "the  key  role  of  the  state  and  the 
public  sector"  In  the  process.  The  Council 
calls  for  "gradual  Imposition  of  suprana- 
tional approaches  upon  national  efforts." 
It  also  adopts  the  antl-capltallst  doctrine, 
"The  fundamental  problem  (In  the  transfer 
of  capital  from  rich  to  poor  nations)  la  that 
the  goca  of  the  businessman — to  make 
profits — sometimes  conflicts  with  the  goal 
of  governments — ^to  increase  the  social  prod- 
uct and  to  distribute  It  equitably." 

Purporting  to  be  a  Christian  document. 
It  falls  to  point  out  many  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  poverty  in  many  lands — ^for  ex- 
ample, polygamy,  Uie  worship  of  sacred  cows 
and  monkeys,  the  ban  on  eating  pork  and 
the  husbandry  of  plant-destroying,  desert- 
creating  goats,  the  practice  of  tribal  blood 
rites— and  places  basic  blame  on  the  modem 
businessman's  legitimate  and  useful  search 
for  profits. 

Through  three  dozen  pages,  the  Confer- 
ence reptort  on  economic  development  moves 
slowly  but  surely  toward  a  radical  goal,  tak- 
ing utmost  care  to  avoid  those  words  and 
phrases  which  might  shock  an  American 
reader  believing  in  the  free  system  that  has 
made  our  nation  into  a  fountainhead  of 
benefactions  to  needy  humanity,  and  might 
cause  such  a  reader  to  reject  the  report  as 
thoroughly  alien.  Finally,  the  report  lists 
a  series  of  recommendations  closely  resem- 
bling the  old  Marxlst-Lenlnlst-Stallnlst  plan 
for  One  Socialist  World,  the  plan  that  was 
eventually  proposed  to  the  United  Nations 
m  the  Havana  Charter  of  1947,  but  was 
wholly  rejected  by  Congress  and  President 
Truman,  the  plan  that  still  later  was  pre- 
sented at  the  United  Nations  in  1951  under 
the  name  "SUNFEP"  (Special  United  Na- 
tions Fund  for  Economic  Development)  and 
was  again  rejected  by  Congress. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  Havana  Charter, 
the  SUNFED  scheme  and  Ounnar  Myrdal's 
"An  International  Economy"  will  recognize 
the  slmilnrlty  between  these  documents  and 
the  World  Council  of  Churches"  report  on 
economic  development. 

It  calls  for  grants  Instead  of  loans  by  rich 
nations  to  poor  ones  and  for  "rationalization 
of  distribution  .  .  .  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations."  The  report  calls  for  "elim- 
ination of  the  adverse  effects  of  price  fluc- 
tuations and  terms  of  trade"  and  al-so  "the 
establishment  of  world  commodity  marketing 
boards." 

The  1966  Conference  report  then  calls  for 
measures  that  beggar  the  imagination  In 
trying  to  conceive  of  the  resulting  Injustice, 
suffering  and  horror,  all  amounting  to  a  bell 
paved  with  good  Intentions. 


Obviously  believing  that  a  desired  end 
Justifies  any  means,  ths  Conference,  report 
proposes:  "the  deUberate  transfer  of  non- 
capital and  non-technleal  intensive  indus- 
tries to  countries  with  Insufficient  capital 
but  abundant  manpower,  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  problems  involved  in  the  fundamental 
restructuring  of  economies  in  the  developed 
countries  which  that  entails." 

At  this  point,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  few  years  ago  some  Latin  American  social- 
ists at  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  actually  proposed  that  the  VS. 
get  out  of  the  textile  manufacturing  business 
SO  that  Central  and  Latin  American  coun- 
tries could  have  a  Western  Hemisphere  mo- 
nopoly. What  would  be  the  fate  of  thou- 
sands of  U.S.  textile  workers  was  of  no  con- 
cern to  the  socialist  plaoners. 

The  Latins'  plan  was  relatively  Innocuous, 
however,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  Its  1966  Con- 
ference report  declares : 

"The  fimdamental  restructuring  of  the 
world  economy  necessarily  Implies  tempo- 
rary dislocation  and  possible  suffering  for 
a  large  number  of  people.  The  first  task  of 
the  churches  in  this  situation  is  to  speak 
to  the  government  or  power  structure  re- 
sponsible and  to  insist  that  prior  measures 
be  taken  to  prevent  or  at  least  to  minimize 
and  alleviate  the  difficulties  which  Individu- 
als and  groups  may  have  to  face.  Only  after 
every  preventive  measure  has  been  taken 
should  the  Church  prepare  people  to  accept 
and  overcome  these  problems  and  impart 
the  vision  of  a  wider  world  order  for  which 
restructuring  Is  a  necessary  preliminary." 

Whew!  One  must  pause  and  take  a  deep 
breath  before  launching  into  horrified  analy- 
sis of  what  the  foregoing  really  means. 

It  Is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
nuclear  war  could  not  inflict  greater  suffer- 
ing on  people  than  the  mass  restructuring  of 
the  world  economy,  with  mass  transport  of 
populations  and  mass  triansfer  of  non-capital 
and  non-technical  Industries  from  the  de- 
veloped nations  to  the  backward  nations  with 
Insufficient  capital  and  overpopulation. 

Evidently  the  World  Council  of  Churches — 
professing  to  be  Christian — has  adopted  the 
cold-blooded,  blood-curdling  cynicism  of 
"humanitarian"  Swedish  socialist  Ounnar 
Myrdal,  who  called  for  redistribution  of  land 
(land  reform)  In  India  and  other  under- 
developed nations  even  though  "It  will  al- 
most always  reduce  temporarily  the  market- 
able surplus  of  agrlculCure,  and  it  Is  easy  to 
imagine  cases  where  sheer  starvation  in  the 
towns  may  be  the  result."  ("An  Interna- 
tional Economy,"  page  183.) 

How  many  millions  oi  people  would  be  dis- 
located, ruined,  enslaved,  tortured  and  mur- 
dered under  a  World  Council  of  Churches' 
plan  to  restructure  the  world  economy,  and 
to  redistribute  wealth  among  nations  by  ar- 
bitrarily allocating  the  right  to  engage  in 
this  or  that  kind  of  Industrial  manufacture? 
Will  It  be  as  many  millions  as  those  who 
perished  in  the  Bolshevlsk  collectivization  of 
agriculture  In  Russia  or  in  the  estaijlishment 
of  the  Red  Chinese  communes?  Was  any 
past  crime  committed  111  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity during  the  darkest  ages  of  history 
of  greater  magnitude  than  that  contemplated 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches'  "Chris- 
tian" document?  Docs  the  organization 
really  believe  that  millions  of  employed  work- 
ers in  developed  countries  will  supinely  ac- 
cept abandonment  of  their  Industries  in 
favor  of  poverty-stricken  peoples  in  back- 
ward lands? 

How  could  the  Church  "prepare"  people 
in  advanced  nations  for  such  suffering? 
The  World  Council  of  Churches'  document 
envisages  preparation  tor  such  enslavement 
as  establishment  of  "an  ethic  of  altruism  and 
Justice  which  will  make  these  measures  in- 
telligible." The  document  goes  on  to  state, 
"In  the  developed  covmtrles  this  would  In- 
volve active  support  by  the  churches  of  such 
specific  measures  as  Ee\Trance  pay.  industrial 


retraining,    higher    unemployment    benefit* 
and  mobility  subsidies." 

Can  one  really  believe  that  a  Swiss  worker 
in  an  embroidery  factory,  a  Belgian  worker 
In  a  lace  factory,  a  New  England  worker  la 
a  cotton  textile  factory,  or  a  French  or  Ital- 
ian worker  In  a  vineyard  could  be  persuaded 
by  the  Church  to  forfeit  his  means  of  Uveli- 
hood  so  that  it  could  be  taken  over  by  an 
African  worker  in  Somalia,  a  Latin  American 
worker  in  Guatemala,  an  Arab  worker  in 
Algeria,  a  Bantu  worker  in  South  Africa,  a 
Buddhist  worker  In  Laos? 

To  effect  such  redistribution  and  restrlc- 
turing  of  the  advanced  nations'  economies  In 
favor  of  the  backward  ones,  there  would  be 
only  one  possible  way — total  enslavement  of 
populations  in  advanced  and  backward  na- 
tions. For  this  there  would  be  required  a 
world  dictatorship,  and  the  reality  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
which  called  for  a  "World  Economic  Plan" 
for  "the  ultimate  aim:  an  international  di- 
vision of  labor  ..." 

To  help  bring  about  such  totalitarianism, 
the  1966  Conference  report  on  economic  de- 
velopment calls  for  replacing  the  present 
forms  of  aid  by  the  rich  nations  to  the  poor 
ones  "by  a  system  of  international  taxa- 
tion." 

Since  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  such  aid 
is  now  rendered  by  the  U.S..  the  heaviest  bur- 
den of  international  taxation  would  fall  on 
Americans. 

To  obtain  this,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  calls  for  "church  participation  In 
political  education"  in  order  "to  produce  the 
political  will  for  a  world  economic  and  social 
order  compatible  with  Christian  conscience." 
The  Council's  1966  Conference  also  calls  for 
"social  education  designed  to  help  society 
understand  and  accept  the  costs  of  world 
economic  development." 

In  total  disregard  of  the  U,S.  Constitution, 
the  American  participants  in  the  Councll'i 
Conference  in  Geneva  supported  without 
evident  dissent  or  formal  protest  the  par- 
ticipants' recoDunendation  that  "the 
Church"  urge  governments  "to  introduce 
economic,  political  and  social  education  Into 
national  school  systems"  for  support  of  the 
Council-proposed  measures,  including  "a 
diminution  of  national  sovereignty." 

If  all  this  is  not  a  call  for  world  socialism, 
then  what  is  it?  The  fact  that  it  is  made 
by  a  handful  of  "Christians"  in  the  name  of 
"God"  is  characteristic  of  the  moral  decline 
of  the  West  of  its  fall  into  the  bottomless 
pit  of  revolutlOKiary  nihilism  of  the  kind  that 
gave  rise  to  Hit^r  and  Stalin. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Council  sanctloni 
violence  and  civil  disobedience  in  its  second 
Conference  document  on  "The  Nature  and 
Function  of  the  State  In  a  Revolutionary 
Age." 

Categorically,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  rejected  the  concept  that  It  Is 
enough  for  Christians  "to  seek  to  save  souls 
and  Improve  Individual  characters  on  the 
assumption  that  good  people  will  produce 
good  government."  Declaring  that  Chris- 
tians must  be  concerned  "for  the  structure 
of  .■society"  as  well  as  for  the  moral  qualities 
of  Individuals,  the  Conference  declared  it  Is 
••imperative"  that  Christian  Involvement  In 
politics  •'become  conscious"  and  active. 
There  is  no  reason,  states  the  Conference, 
wl:y  ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  not  play 
an  active  political  role,  although  certain 
church  and  civil  laws  limit  them. 

Evidently  the  participants  in  the  Confer- 
ence do  not  regard  these  church  and  civil 
laws  as  insurmountable  barriers  to  minis- 
ters' political  action.  The  Conference  docu- 
ment recognizes  there  are  "special  issues  of 
Christian  participation"  and  goes  on  to 
state : 

"Political  involvement  at  times  confronts 
Christians  with  especially  difficult  issues 
such  as  the  use  of  constitutional  or  extra- 
constitutional  methods  of  political  action, 
the    use   of   violent   or    non-violent   action, 
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and   the  rights  of  minorities  or  other  op- 
pressed groups  within  the  life  of  a  nation." 

From  this,  inevitably,  proceeds  the  follow- 
ing Conference  statement:  "...  In  many 
cases  where  legislation  violates  an  accepta- 
ble constitution,  and  no  speedy  means  of 
legal  relief  are  available,  the  Christian  may 
be  called  to  civic  disobedience  (sit-down 
strikes,  passive  disobedience  or  deliberate 
violation  of  laws).  In  cases  in  which  the 
constitution  itself  is  inadequate,  the  Chris- 
tian is  called  to  work  for  its  amendment  in 
the  interest  of  firmer  guarantees  of  hiunan 
rights.  Where  such  changes  are  impossible, 
the  Clirlstlan  may  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  violate  the 
constitution  in  order  to  make  possible  a 
better  one.  .  .  .  We  understand  that  laws 
may  be  defied  in  the  defense  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  that  the  constitution  may  be 
defied  in  defense  of  human  rights." 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  law  and  order  are 
breaking  down  In  Western  society  in  general 
and  In  the  U.S.  in  particulstr?  How  can  laws 
be  defied  in  defense  of  a  constitution? 

Proceeding  from  relativism  to  confusion, 
then  to  anarchism  and  nihilism,  the  Con- 
ference doctunent  argues  that  the  question 
often  emerges  today  "whether  the  violence 
which  sheds  blood  In  planned  revolutions 
may  not  be  a  lesser  evil  than  the  violence 
which,  though  bloodless,  condemns  whole 
populations  to  perennial  despair." 

The  third  document  Issued  by  the  World 
Council  of  Chvirches  1966  conference  in 
Geneva  is  entitled  "Structures  of  Interna- 
tional Cooperation — Living  Together  in  Peace 
in  a  Pluralistic  World  Society."  It  is  a  mod- 
ern gospel  for  revolution  and  declares:  "... 
the  function  of  the  state  in  God's  purpose 
is  to  provide,  if  necessstfy  by  lawful  coercion, 
that  order  which  enables  men  to  live  in  peace 
and  Justice  vrttb  one  another.  Human  ex- 
perience as  well  as  Holy  Scripture  shows  ua 
that  the  power  of  laws  is  required  to  compel 
man  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  While 
this  remains  true  in  our  day,  many  circum- 
stances In  the  modern  world  force  men  to 
revolution  against  an  unjust  established 
order." 

Tliere  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
what  are  the  circumstances  that  "force  men 
to  revolution."  There  is  only  the  sweeping 
assertion  that  this  is  so,  and  there  Is  no 
censure  of  professional  anarchists  and  agi- 
tators seeking  to  foment  revolution  in  even 
the  most  prosperous  and  advanced  societies. 

In  the  Conference  documents,  one  gener- 
alization follows  another  in  almost  unend- 
ing sequence.  Thus  there  is  the  unequivocal 
statement,  "War  between  states  results  from 
the  present  disorganized  and  unjust  political 
and  economic  conditions  of  International 
society  .  .  ." 

To  Insure  peace,  social  Justice,  prosperity 
for  all,  the  equality  of  men,  to  decrease  ten- 
sions and  increase  cooperation,  the  Confer- 
ence proposes  "a  supranational  authority" 
over  "the  two  major  nuclear  powers"  and 
calls  for  the  elimination  of  international 
trade  conducted  according  to  market  rules 
in  order  to  free  all  people  from  hunger,  mis- 
ery and  poverty.  Just  how  international 
trade  conducted  without  market  rules  will 
achieve  Utopia  is  not  explained,  but  the 
overall  implication  is  tliat  socialism  will 
solve  all  biunan  problems. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  Confer- 
ence not  only  recognized  the  "revolutionary 
mood"  of  the  most  active  and  Influential 
groups  In  the  "Third  World"  (meaning  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America)  but  also  endorsed 
these  groups'  impatience  with  any  kind  of 
development  that  Is  not  "rapid."  Such 
rapid  change  must  be  achieved — so  the  Con- 
ference says — "If  necessary,  by  violence." 

What  should  Christians  do? 

Let  heads  roll.  Then  help  mop  up  the 
blood. 

Here  Is  the  "Christians'"  proposal:  "No 
generally  valid  overall  prescription  can  be 
given  for  the  ways  In  which  changes  in  the 


organization  of  political  and  economic  pow- 
er in  developing  nations  should  occur  and 
how  Christians  should  respond  to  such 
changes.  .  ." 

"There  are,  however,  at  least  two  generali- 
zations which  can  be  made  about  the  ap- 
proach of  Christians  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  structures  of  power  In  the  Third  World. 
One  is  that  wherever  small  elites  rule  at  the 
expense  of  the  welfare  of  the  majority,  politi- 
cal change  toward  achieving  a  more  just 
order  as  quicUy  as  possible  sbotild  be  active- 
ly promoted  and  supported  by  Christians. 
The  second  is  tliat.  In  cases  where  such 
changes  are  needed,  the  use  by  Christians  of 
revolutionary  methods — ^by  which  is  meant 
violent  overthrow  of  an  existing  political 
order — cannot  be  excluded  a  priori.  For  in 
such  cases,  it  may  very  well  be  that  the  use 
of  violent  methods  is  the  only  recourse  of 
those  who  wish  to  avoid  prolongation  of  the 
vast  covert  violence  which  the  existing  order 
involves." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fail  to  see  the  reasoning 
that  Justifies  the  statements  made  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  in  support  of 
violence  and  lawbreaking.  Their  en- 
dorsement of  any  tactics  to  justify  revo- 
lution is  startling  and  appalling.  To  me, 
and  I  am  sure  to  many  others,  their  ad- 
vocacy is  in  no  way  Christian.  It  Is  bar- 
baric and  ruthless.  I  believe  that  every 
American  must  disassociate  himself 
from  any  acceptance  of  this  doctrine. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  following  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert],  on  the  President's 
message  pertaining  to  the  protecting  of 
our  national  heritage. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUR  YOUNGER  GENERATION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  some  people,  but 
the  spirit  of  Idealism  and  devotion  to 
duty  is  very  much  alive  in  today's  youth. 
It  is  true  that  sometimes,  in  reading 
particular  headlines,  we  become  a  little 
skeptical  about  the  moral  fiber  of  the 
younger  generation.  But  every  once  in 
a  while  something  happens  to  jolt  us 
back  to  the  realization  that  our  young 
people  are  possessed  with  all — and  very 
likely  more — of  those  virtues  that  we  of 
an  older  generation  like  to  believe  are 
exclusively  ours. 

I  wish  every  American  would  read  a 
letter  sent  by  Sp4c.  Joe  Paul  Curran  to 
his  father,  Joe  Curran,  president  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union.  The  Currans 
are  residents  of  Dutchess  County  in  New 
York's  Hudson  Valley.  I  have  twice  vis- 
ited our  servicemen  in  Vietnam  and 
have  often  been  asked  what  our  service- 


men are  thinking  of,  and  what  their  at- 
titude is  about  the  war  and  about  their 
country's  commitment  in  that  far-ofi 
part  of  the  world. 

Joe  Paul's  letter  to  his  father  is  the 
most  complete  and  most  eloquent  an- 
swer to  that  question  I  have  yet  seen, 
and  Mr.  Curran  has  given  me  his  kind 
permission  to  place  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  to  give  every  American 
an  insight  into  the  mind  and  spirit  of  a 
brave,  dedicated  young  man.  Specialist 
Fourth  Class  Curran  wrote  the  letter  on 
IDecember  16  from  the  U.S.  base  at  Niu  Ba 
Den,  while  sitting  on  top  of  a  tank — not 
exactly  the  place  in  which  you  would 
expect  Idealism  to  flower,  but  then  we 
should  learn  to  expect  the  unexpected 
from  this  new  generation  of  proud 
young  Americaris.  The  letter  follows: 
At  the  Base  of  Niu  Ba  Den 

ON  THE  Top  or  a  Tank, 

December  16,  1966. 

Dear  Pop  and  Flo:  Holy  Popcorn,  Batman, 
you  sure  gave  the  boy  wonder  hell.  I  think 
you  can  understand  that  in  considering  ex- 
tending my  bitch  for  alx  months  beyond 
September — when  I  will  have  completed  two 
years  in  Vietnam — I  vras  thinking  of  other 
than  our  own  Interest.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  great  tests  that  one  must  face  to  be 
able  to  consider  Ideas  without  considering 
his  own  self  interest. 

Of  course,  you  are  concerned  about  my  be- 
ing killed  here,  and  this  is  emphasized  all 
the  more  by  the  fact  that  so  many  will  never 
see  Vietnam  at  all.  But  I  do  not  consider 
them  either.  It  does  not  disturb  me  that  it's 
me  and  not  them.  I  think  it  most  unwise 
to  gear  one's  action  or  thoughts  to  the  mob. 
As  for  dying  itself,  I  figure  it  this  way:  what 
we  are  doing  here  is  important;  if  one  dies, 
he  dies  for  something  worthwhile. 

The  selfish,  the  small,  the  cowardly  ones 
who  stay  behind,  who  hide  from  challenge, 
who  never  do  a  noble  thing,  these  are  the 
ones  to  pity,  not  the  one  on  the  line.  I  wish 
what  we  hope  for  could  be  accomplished 
without  war,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  so. 

Someday  there  will  be  peace  here,  then 
what  will  there  be?  If  we,  and  that  Is  all 
of  us,  are  devoted  and  altruUtlc  there  will 
be  freedom.  If  not  .there  will  be  tyranny. 
The  extent  of  that  tyranny  will  be  deter- 
mined by  our  resistance  to  It.  No  one  values 
"the  good  life"  more  than  I;  but  I  want  it 
for  all,  for  the  Vietnamese  as  well  as  the 
Americans,  for  our  children,  as  well  as  our- 
selves. 

Too  few  people  feel  this  way  today,  we 
have  become  selfish  and  indifferent,  mate- 
rialistic and  petty,  but  I  wiU  not  be  this 
way.  I  value  more  than  myself.  Shame  on 
the  cowards,  no  matter  how  many  and  how 
loud  they  are,  let  them  and  the  selfish  mend 
their  ways. 

What  we  need  are  not  more  people  who 
go  along  with  this  unfortunate  state  of  af- 
fairs, but  someone  who  will  oppose,  who  will 
say  BO  and  set  an  example.  This  is  what 
I  intend  to  do  and,  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity, will  do. 

As  to  specifically  what  I  vflll  do  here,  I 
have  been  giving  it  continuous  thought.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  must  make  a  decision 
without  regard  to  my  personal  safety,  or  en- 
joyment. I  realized  before  I  enlisted,  before 
I  volunteered  for  Vietnam,  for  the  infantry 
and  for  a  second  whole  year  In  Vietnam,  that 
this  was  no  Ijowl  of  cherries.  I  think  that 
you  must  realize  that  too  and  I  am  not  going 
to  quit  because  It  Is  difficult  and  hard— If 
anything  that  makes  It  more  worthwhile  as 
a  challenge  and  a  chance  to  gain  discipline. 

What  will  bring  me  home  is  when  I  be- 
lieve that  "the  law  of  diminishing  return" 
has  set  in.  Actually  I  think  we  all  realize 
that  that  is  true.  Moreover,  I  think  now 
that  what  made  me  consider  taking  another 
six  months  was  Just  that  fact.     That  is  to 
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aay  that  I  feel  that  even  with  two  yean 
here  my  knowledge  will  be  limited.  Cer- 
tainly, I  know  a  great  deal,  but  It  has  been 
from  a  very  narrow  perspectlTe.  Now  tbat 
I  think  about  It,  six  months  more  here  In 
the  Army  wouldn't  add  much  to  my  knowl- 
edge. I  would  still  bav«  the  blinders  on. 
As  for  a  contribution  for  the  war  effort  and 
the  general  cause  behind  it,  I  also  realize 
that  my  contribution  la  very  small,  and  In 
the  Army  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  ex- 
pand that  role. 

There  are  only  a  few  men  who  really  make 
a  difference  here.  A  Lodge  or  a  Lansdale  can- 
not so  easily  be  replaced.  But  I  am  quite 
dispensable  here,  as  It  seems  every  infantry 
trooper  la.  It  would  then  seem  to  be  a 
waste  for  me  to  stay  In  the  Army  over  here 
beyond  the  end  of  this  year.  This  still 
leaves  the  problem  of  my  two  years  of  limited 
knowledge.  What  I  think  I  wUl  do  is  this: 
at  the  end  of  this  tour  I  will  quit,  come 
home  for  a  month,  and  then  come  back  to 
Vietnam  for  a  month  or  two,  that  Is  (October, 
and /or  November  '67).  I  will  use  the  time 
home  to  organize  my  papers  and  generally 
establish  myself.  The  two  months  back  here, 
I  will  get  a  Vietnamese,  hopefully  my  friend, 
Khanh,  to  go  with  me  aroimd  the  country. 

I  want  to  interview  people  and  see  other 
parts  of  Vietnam  before  I  write  my  book. 
After  that  I  will  be  home  for  good.  I  hope 
this  idea  meets  with  your  approval.  I  think 
It  iB  a  good  one,  all  things  considered. 
Tour  loving  son, 

Joe  Pattl. 


CULVER  INTRODUCES  LEGISLATION 
TO  PROVIDE  SECURITY  FOR 
HOMEOWNERS  IN  fflGH  RISK 
FLOOD  AREAS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Culver]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  a  measure,  H.R.  3243,  which 
would  authorize  a  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram, operated  by  private  carriers  with 
Oovemment  assistance,  for  homeowners 
who  live  In  areas  with  high  risks  of  flood- 
ing. 

Such  a  program  has  never  been  avail- 
able because  of  the  dlfQculty  of  financ- 
ing a  sound  program  at  reasonable 
rates.  As  a  result,  hundreds  of  families 
along  the  Mississippi  River  and  else- 
where In  eastern  Iowa,  who  were  flooded 
out  of  their  homes  and  suffered  heavy 
property  losses  during  the  spring  of  1965, 
were  faced  with  the  hard  reality  that 
they  had  no  Insurance  to  recover  from 
the  water  damage  to  their  property. 

Fortunately  for  many,  donations  and 
loans  from  friends,  charitable  organiza- 
tions, and  Government  sources  were  of- 
fered to  them,  but  oiu-  experience  has 
Indicated  the  critical  Importance  of 
providing  help  through  a  actuarily  sound 
Insurance  program. 

By  making  this  Investment  now,  we 
can  avoid  the  need  for  greater  expense 
in  the  form  of  relief  and  emergency  aid, 
by  both  the  Government  and  the  private 
sector,  when  floods  occur  in  the  future. 

H  Jl.  3243  properly  places  the  emphasis 
for  such  a  program  on  private  insurance 
companies,  through  contracts  between 
the  National  Government  and  individual 


carriers.  The  Government  would  pay 
the  difference  between  reasonable  pre- 
mium rates  and  the  actuarial  costs  to 
the  company  of  providing  the  insurance, 
and  would  make  loans  to  replenish  re- 
serves of  the  companies  at  times  of  heavy 
loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
we  are  not  Interested  in  entering  into 
any  kind  of  competition  with  private 
companies,  and  this  bill  has  been  written 
to  protect  against  that  situation.  This 
Insurance  will  be  availEible  only  if  it 
cannot  be  obtained  from  other  sources 
at  reasonable  premium  rates.  Further- 
more, it  will  be  available  only  in  specifi- 
cally designated  flood  hazard  areas  where 
risk  of  damage  is  particularly  high. 

In  taking  this  new  approach  to  the 
problem  of  flood  losses,  I  very  strongly 
feel  that  we  should  begin  on  a  manage- 
able scale,  focusing  on  those  individuals 
who  are  most  In  need  oi  this  kind  of 
security.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  my 
bill  would  limit  the  Insurance  program 
to  housing  for  from  one  to  four  families. 
If  our  experience  at  this  level  indicates 
that  exi>ansion  would  be  feasible,  we  can 
then  investigate  the  possibilities  of  ex- 
tending It  to  other  property. 

The  program  would  be  Integrated  Into 
existing  private,  State,  and  Federal  ef- 
forts in  disaster  relief  and  flood  control, 
as  part  of  the  total  effort  not  only  to 
provide  funds  for  flood  victims  but  to 
avoid  unwise  land  use  In  high  risk  flood 
areas  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  repre- 
senting areas  with  high  risks  of  flooding 
like  the  Second  District  of  Iowa,  have 
introduced  similar  legislation  this  week. 
Clearly,  we  are  concerned  with  a  na- 
tional problem,  and  I  urge  prompt  action 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  so  that 
those  Individual  homeowners  who  have 
been  victimized  by  these  natural  disasters 
in  the  past  can  be  prepared  to  meet  them 
when  they  occur  again.  , 


EASIER  MONEY  AND 
HOMEBUILDING 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi?  i 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  message  gives  a  full  as- 
sessment of  the  state  of  our  economy. 
Last  year  was  the  most  prosperous  year 
In  history  for  most  Americans.  A  year 
when  more  people  worked  at  better, 
steadier,  higher  paying  Jobs  than  ever 
before.  It  was  a  year  when  unemploy- 
ment reached  the  lowest  level  in  more 
than  a  decade. 

The  President's  message  calls  attention 
to  the  success  of  economic  policy  in  mod- 
erating the  growth  of  demand  last  year 
when  that  was  needed  because  of  severe 
inflationary  pressures.  But  he  notes  that 
the  restraint  imposed  by  monetary  pol- 
icy placed  a  heavy  burden  on  construc- 
tion activity,  and,  especially,  on  home- 
building  in  1966. 


Programs  that  he  proposed  and  that 
Congress  passed  last  year  helped  to  ease 
the  financial  pressures  on  homebuild- 
ing.  Interest  rates  have  begun  to  de- 
cline. Savings  have  begun  to  flow  into 
our  thrift  institutions  again. 

I  am  glad  that  the  President  has  pre- 
pared a  program  which,  if  implemented, 
wUl  continue  to  help  the  homebullding 
industry  recover.  The  home  loan  bank 
will  be  able  to  provide  a  billion  dollars 
in  advances  to  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. That  will  help  to  bridge  the  gap 
until  the  full  effects  of  an  easier  mone- 
tary policy  are  felt.  Sustained  recovery 
in  homebullding  requires  a  monetary 
policy  which  will  promote  a  continued 
flow  of  funds  to  thrift  institutions  and 
an  ultimate  reduction  in  mortgage  in- 
terest rates. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  SYSTEM— X 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KastenmeierI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
selective  service  defines  the  term  "chan- 
neling" as  that  process  through  which 
registrants  are  Influenced  to  enter  and 
remain  in  study,  in  critical  occupations, 
and  in  other  activities  in  the  national 
health,  safety,  and  interest  by  deferment 
or  prospect  for  deferment  from  military 
service. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  produce 
the  selective  service  iJaper  which  deals 
at  great  length  with  the  subject  of  chan- 
neling: 

Cbannelino 

One  of  the  major  products  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  classification  process  is  the  chan- 
neling of  manpower  into  many  endeavors,  oc- 
cupations, and  activities  that  are  in  the  na- 
tional Interest.  This  function  is  a  counter- 
part and  amplification  of  the  System's  re- 
sponsibility to  deliver  manpower  to  the 
armed  forces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  any  adverse  effect  upon  the 
national  health,  safety.  Interest,  and  progress. 
By  Identifying  and  applying  this  process  in- 
telligently, the  System  is  able  not  only  to 
minimize  any  adverse  effect  but  to  exert  an 
effect  beneficial  to  the  national  health,  safety, 
and  interest. 

The  line  dividing  the  primary  function  of 
armed  forces  manpower  procurement  from 
the  process  of  channeling  manpower  Into 
civilian  support  Is  often  finely  drawn.  The 
process  of  channeling  by  not  taking  men 
from  certain  activities  who  are  otherwise 
liable  for  service,  or  by  giving  deferment  to 
qualified  men  in  certain  occupations,  Is  ac- 
tual procurement  by  Inducement  of  man- 
power for  civilian  activities  which  are  mani- 
festly in  the  national  Interest. 

While  the  best  known  purpose  of  Selective 
Service  Is  to  procure  manpower  for  the  armed 
forces,  a  variety  of  related  processes  take 
place  outside  delivery  of  manpower  to  the 
active  armed  forces.  Many  of  these  may  be 
put  under  the  heading  of  "channeling  man- 
power." Many  young  men  would  not  have 
pursued  a  higher  education  if  there  had  not 
been  a  program  of  student  deferment.  Many 
young  scientists,  engineers,  tool  and  die  mak- 
ers, and  other  possessors  of  scarce  skill  would 
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not  remain  in  their  job  in  the  defense  effort 
if  it  were  not  for  a  program  of  occupational 
deferments.  Even  though  the  salary  of  a 
teacher  has  historically  been  meager,  many 
young  men  remain  In  this  job,  seeking  the 
reward  of  a  deferment.  The  process  of  chan- 
neling manpower  by  deferment  Is  entitled  to 
much  credit  for  the  large  number  of  graduate 
students  in  technical  fields  and  for  the  fact 
that  there  Is  not  a  greater  shortage  of  teach- 
ers, engineers,  and  other  scientists  working 
In  activities  which  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tional interest. 

More  than  ten  years  ago,  it  became  evident 
that  something  additional  had  to  be  done  to 
permit  and  encourage  development  of  young 
scientists  and  trained  people  in  aU  fields. 
A  million  and  a  half  registrants  are  now  de- 
ferred as  students.  One  reason  the  Nation 
is  not  in  shorter  supply  of  engineers  today 
is  that  they  were  among  the  students  de- 
ferred by  Selective  Service  in  previous  years. 
Similarly,  Selective  Service  student  defer- 
ments reduced  what  otherwise  would  have 
developed  into  more  serious  shortages  in 
teaching,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  every  field 
requiring  advanced  study.  The  System  has 
also  Induced  needed  people  to  remain  in  these 
professions  and  in  industry  engaged  in  de- 
fense activities  or  in  the  support  of  national 
health,  safety,  or  interest. 

The  opportunity  to  enhance  the  national 
well  being  by  Inducing  more  registrants  to 
participate  in  fields  which  relate  directly 
to  the  national  Interest  came  about  as  a  con- 
sequence, soon  after  the  close  of  the  Korean 
episode,  of  the  knowledge  within  the  System 
that  there  was  enough  registrant  personnel 
to  allow  stringent  deferment  practices  em- 
ployed during  war  time  to  be  relaxed  or  tight- 
ened as  the  situation  might  require.  Cir- 
cumstances had  become  favorable  to  induce 
registrants,  by  the  attraction  of  deferment, 
to  matriculate  in  schools  and  pursue  subjects 
In  which  there  was  beginning  to  be  a  national 
shortage  of  personnel.  These  were  particu- 
larly in  the  engineering,  scientific,  and  teach- 
ing professions. 

This  was  coupled  with  a  growing  public 
recognition  that  the  complexitiee  of  future 
wars  would  diminish  fvirther  the  distinction 
between  what  constitutes  military  service  in 
uniform  and  a  comparable  contribution  to 
the  national  interest  out  of  uniform.  V^ars 
have  always  been  conducted  in  various  ways 
but  appreciation  of  tills  fact  and  its  relation- 
ship to  preparation  for  war  has  never  been 
so  sliarp  in  the  public  mind  as  it  is  now 
becoming.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "serv- 
ice," with  its  former  restricted  application  to 
the  armed  forces,  is  certain  to  become 
widened  much  more  in  the  future.  This 
brings  with  it  the  ever  increasing  problem 
of  how  to  control  effectively  the  service  of 
Individuals  who  are  not  in  the  armed  forces. 

In  the  Selective  Service  System  the  term 
"deferment"  has  been  used  millions  of  times 
to  describe  the  method  and  means  used  to 
attrsujt  to  the  kind  of  service  considered  to 
be  most  Important,  the  individuals  who  were 
not  compelled  to  do  it.  The  club  of  induc- 
tion has  been  used  to  drive  out  of  areas 
considered  to  be  less  Important  to  the  areas 
of  greater  importance  in  which  deferments 
were  given,  the  individuals  who  did  not  or 
could  not  participate  in  activities  which  were 
considered  essential  to  the  defense  of  the 
Nation.  The  Selective  Service  System  antici- 
pates further  evolution  in  this  area.  It  la 
promoting  the  process  by  the  granting  of 
deferments  in  liberal  numbers  where  the  na- 
tional need  clearly  would  benefit. 

Soon  after  Sputnik  I  was  launched  it  be- 
came popular  to  reappraise  critically  oxir 
educational,  scientific,  and  technological 
Inventory.  Many  deplored  our  shortage  of 
scientific  and  technical  personnel,  inade- 
quacies of  our  schools,  and  shortage  of  teach- 
ers. Since  any  analysis  having  any  connec- 
tion with  manpower  and  its  relation  to  the 
Nation's  survival  vitally  involves  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  It  Is  well  to  point  out 


that  for  quite  some  time  the  System  had 
been  following  a  policy  of  deferring  instruc- 
tors who  were  engaged  in  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  and  physical  and  biological 
sciences.  It  Is  appropriate  also  to  recall 
the  System's  previously  Invoked  practice  of 
deferring  students  to  prepare  themselves  for 
work  in  some  essential  activity  and  the  es- 
tablished program  of  deferring  engineers, 
scientists,  and  other  critically  skilled  per- 
sons who  were  working  in  essential  fields. 

The  Congress,  in  enacting  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  legislation  de- 
clared that  adequate  provsions  for  national 
security  required  maximum  effort  in  the 
fields  of  scentlflc  research  and  development, 
and  the  fullest  possible  utilization  of  the 
Nation's  technological,  scientific,  and  other 
critical  manpower  resources.  To  give  effect 
to  this  philosophy,  the  classifying  boards 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  defer  regis- 
trants determined  by  them  to  be  necessary 
in  the  national  health,  safety,  or  interest. 
This  is  accomplished  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
of  record  in  each  individual  case.  No  group 
deferments  are  permitted.  Deferments  are 
granted,  however,  in  a  realistic  atmosphere 
so  that  the  fullest  effect  of  channeling  will 
be  felt,  rather  than  be  terminated  by  mili- 
tary service  at  too  early  a  time. 

Registrants  and  their  employers  are  en- 
couraged and  required  to  make  available  to 
the  classifying  authorities  detailed  evidence 
as  to  the  occupations  and  activities  in  which 
the  registrants  are  engaged.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  any  registrant  to  specifically  re- 
quest deferment,  but  his  selective  service  file 
must  contain  sufficient  c\irrent  evidence  on 
which  can  be  based  a  proper  determination 
as  to  whether  he  should  remain  where  he  is 
or  be  made  available  for  service.  Since  oc- 
cupational deferments  are  granted  for  no 
more  than  one  year  at  a  time,  a  process  of 
periodically  receiving  current  information 
and  repeated  review  assures  that  every  de- 
ferred registrant  continues  to  contribute  to 
the  overall  national  good.  This  reminds  him 
of  the  basis  for  his  deferment.  The  skills  as 
well  as  the  activities  are  perlodlcaUy  reeval- 
uated. A  critical  skill  that  is  not  employed 
in  an  essential  activity  does  not  qualify  for 
deferment. 

Patriotism  is  defined  as  "devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  one's  country."  It  has  been  Inter- 
preted to  mean  many  different  things.  Men 
have  always  been  exhorted  to  do  their  duty. 
But  what  that  duty  is  depends  upon  a  variety 
of  variables,  most  important  being  the  nature 
of  the  threat  to  national  welfare  and  the  ca- 
pacity and  opportunity  of  the  individual. 
Take,  for  example,  the  boy  who  saved  the 
Netherlands  by  plugging  the  dike  with  his 
finger. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution 
the  patriot  was  the  so-called  "embattled 
farmer"  who  joined  General  Washington  to 
fight  the  British.  The  concept  that  patriot- 
ism is  best  exemplified  by  service  in  uniform 
has  always  been  under  some  degree  of  chal- 
lenge, but  never  to  the  extent  that  it  is  to- 
day. In  today's  complicated  warfare  when 
the  man  in  imlform  may  be  suffering  far  less 
than  the  civilians  at  home,  patriotism  must 
be  interpreted  far  more  broadly  than  ever 
before. 

Tills  is  not  a  new  thought,  but  it  has  had 
new  emphasis  since  the  development  of  nu- 
clear and  rocket  warfare.  Educators,  scient- 
ists, engineers,  and  their  professional  organi- 
zations, during  the  last  ten  years  particu- 
larly, have  been  convincing  the  American 
public  that  for  the  mentally  qualified  man 
there  is  a  special  order  of  patriotism  other 
than  service  in  uniform — that  for  the  man 
having  the  capacity,  dedicated  service  as  a 
civilian  in  such  fields,  as  engineering,  the 
sciences,  and  teaching  constitute  the  ulti- 
mate in  their  expression  of  patriotism.  A 
large  segment  of  the  American  public  has 
been  convinced  that  this  is  true. 

It  is  in  this  atmosphere  that  the  young 
man  registers  at  age  18  and  pressure  begins 


to  force  his  choice.  He  does  not  have  the  in- 
hibitions that  a  philosophy  of  universal 
service  in  uniform  would  engender.  The  door 
is  open  for  him  as  a  student  to  qualify  if 
capable  In  a  slcill  badly  needed  by  his  nation. 
He  has  many  choices  and  he  is  prodded  to 
make  a  decision. 

The  psychological  effect  of  this  circum- 
stantial climate  depends  upon  the  individual, 
his  sense  of  good  citizenship,  his  love  of 
country  and  its  way  of  life.  He  can  obtain 
a  sense  of  weU  being  and  satisfaction  that  he 
is  doing  as  a  civilian  what  will  help  his  coun- 
try most.  This  process  encourage  him  to  put 
forth  his  best  effort  and  removes  to  some 
degree  the  stigma  that  has  been  attached  to 
being  out  of  uniform. 

In  the  less  patriotic  and  more  selfish  in- 
dividual it  engenders  a  sense  of  fear,  uncer- 
tainty, and  dissatisfaction  which  motivates 
tilm,  nevertheless,  in  the  same  direction.  He 
complains  of  the  uncertainty  which  he  must 
endure;  he  would  Uke  to  be  able  to  do  as  he 
pleases;  he  would  appreciate  a  certain  future 
with  no  prospect  of  military  service  or  civilian 
contribution,  but  he  complies  with  the  needs 
of  the  national  health,  safety,  or  interest — or 
is  denied  deferment. 

Throughout  his  career  as  a  student,  the 
pressure — the  threat  of  loss  of  deferment — 
continues.  It  continues  with  equal  intensity 
after  graduation.  His  local  board  requires 
periodic  reports  to  find  out  what  be  is  up  to. 
He  is  impelled  to  pxu-sue  his  skill  rather  than 
embark  upon  some  less  important  enterprise 
and  is  encouraged  to  apply  his  skill  in  an  es- 
sential activity  in  the  national  Interest.  The 
loss  of  deferred  status  is  the  consequence  for 
the  individual  who  has  acquired  the  skill  and 
either  does  not  use  it  or  uses  it  in  a  nones- 
sential activity. 

The  psychology  of  granting  wide  choice 
under  pressure  to  take  action  is  the  American 
or  indirect  way  of  achieving  what  is  done  by 
direction  in  foreign  countries  where  choice  is 
not  permitted.  Here,  choice  is  limited  but 
not  denied,  and  it  is  fundamental  that  an  in- 
dividual generaUy  applies  himself  better  to 
something  be  has  decided  to  do  rather  than 
something  he  has  been  told  to  do. 

The  effects  of  channeling  are  manifested 
among  student  physicians.  They  are  de- 
ferred to  complete  their  education  through 
school  and  internship.  This  permlta  them 
to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  in  their  skills 
rather  than  in  an  unskUled  capacity  as  en- 
listed men. 

The  device  of  pressurized  guidance,  or 
channeling,  is  employed  on  Standby  Re- 
servists of  which  more  than  2^  million  have 
l>een  referred  by  all  Services  for  avallablUty 
determinations.  The  appeal  to  the  Reservist 
who  knows  he  is  subject  to  recall  to  active 
duty  unless  he  is  determined  to  be  imavaU- 
abie  is  virtually  identical  to  that  extended 
to  other  registrants. 

The  psychological  impact  of  being  rejected 
for  service  in  uniform  is  severe.  The  earlier 
this  occurs  in  a  young  man's  life,  the  sooner 
the  beneficial  effects  of  pressured  motivation 
by  the  Selective  Service  System  are  lost.  He 
is  labeled  unwanted.  His  patriotism  la  not 
desired.  Once  the  label  of  "rejectee"  is  upon 
him  all  efforts  at  guidance  by  persuasion  are 
futile.  If  he  attempts  to  enlist  at  17  or  18 
and  is  rejected,  then  he  receives  vlrtuaUy 
none  of  the  impulsion  the  System  is  capable 
of  giving  him.  If  he  makes  no  effort  to  en- 
list and  as  a  result  is  not  rejected  imtll  de- 
livered for  examination  by  the  Selective 
Service  System  at  about  age  23,  he  has  felt 
some  of  the  pressure  but  thereafter  la  a  free 
agent. 

This  contributed  to  establishment  of  a  new 
classification  of  I-T  (registrant  qualified  for 
military  service  only  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency).  That  classification  re- 
minds the  registrant  of  his  ultimate  quali- 
fication to  serve  and  preserves  some  of  the 
benefits  of  what  we  call  channeling.  Without 
it  or  any  other  similar  method  of  categoriz- 
ing men  in  degrees  of  acceptability,  men 
rejected  for  military  service  would  be  left 
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wltb  the  imderatandlng  that  they  are  unfit 
to  defend  tbelr  country,  even  in  wartime. 

An  unprejudiced  choice  between  alterna- 
tive routes  In  civilian  skills  can  be  offered 
only  by  an  agency  which  la  not  a  user  of 
manpower  and  la,  therefore,  not  a  competi- 
tor. In  the  absence  of  such  an  agency,  bright 
young  men  would  be  Importuned  with  boun- 
ties and  pirated  like  potential  college  foot- 
ball players  until  eventually  a  system  of 
arbitration  would  have  to  be  established. 

Prom  the  Individual's  viewpoint,  he  is 
standing  in  a  room  which  has  been  made  un- 
comfortably warm.  Several  doors  are  open, 
but  they  all  lead  to  various  forms  of  recog- 
nized, patriotic  service  to  the  Nation.  SCHne 
accept  the  alternatives  gladly — some  with 
reluctance.  The  consequence  Is  approxi- 
mately the  same. 

The  so-called  Doctor  Draft  was  set  up  dur- 
ing the  Korean  episode  to  insure  sufficient 
physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarians  In  the 
armed  forces  as  officers.  The  objective  of 
that  law  as  to  exert  sufficient  pressure  to 
furnish  an  incentive  for  application  for  com- 
miasion.  However,  the  indirect  effect  was  to 
Induce  many  physicians,  dentists,  and 
veterinarians  to  specialize  In  areas  of  medical 
personnel  shwtages  and  to  seek  outlets  for 
their  skills  in  areas  of  greatest  demand  and 
national  need  rather  than  of  greatest  finan- 
cial return. 

Selective  S«Tlce  processes  do  not  compel 
people  by  edict  as  In  foreign  systems  to  enter 
pursuits  having  to  do  with  essentiality  and 
progress.  They  go  because  they  know  that 
by  going  they  will  be  deferred. 

The  application  of  direct  methods  to  effect 
the  policy  of  every  man  doing  his  duty  in 
support  of  national  Interest  Involves  con- 
siderably more  capacity  than  the  current  use 
of  indirection  as  a  method  of  allocation  of 
personnel.  The  problem,  however,  of  what 
is  every  man's  duty  when  each  Individual  case 
is  approached  is  not  simple.  The  question  of 
whether  he  can  do  one  duty  better  than  an- 
other is  a  problem  of  considerable  propor- 
tions and  the  complications  of  logistics  in 
attempting  to  control  parts  of  an  operation 
without  controlling  all  of  it  (in  other  words, 
to  control  allocation  of  personnel  without 
controlling  where  people  eat,  where  they  live, 
and  how  they  are  to  be  transported)  adds  to 
the  administrative  difficulties  of  direct  ad- 
ministration. The  organization  necessary  to 
make  the  decisions,  even  poor  decisions, 
would,  of  necessity,  extract  a  large  segment 
of  peculation  from  productive  work.  If  the 
members  of  the  organization  are  conceived 
to  be  reasonably  qualified  to  exercise  judg- 
ment and  control  over  skilled  personnel,  the 
impact  of  their  withdrawal  trom  war  produc- 
tion work  would  be  severe.  The  number  of 
decisions  would  extend  into  billions. 

A  quarter  billion  classification  actions  were 
needed  in  World  War  n  for  the  comparatively 
limited  function  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem at  that  time.  Deciding  what  people 
should  do,  rather  than  letting  them  do  some- 
thing of  national  importance  of  their  own 
choosing,  Introduces  many  problems  that  are 
at  least  partially  avoided  when  indirect 
methods,  the  kind  currently  Invoked  by  the 
Selective  Service  System,  are  used. 

Delivery  of  manpower  for  induction,  the 
process  of  providing  a  few  thousand  men 
with  transportation  to  a  reception  center.  Is 
not  much  of  an  administrative  or  financial 
challenge.  It  Is  in  dealing  with  the  other 
millions  of  registrants  that  the  System  is 
heavily  occupied,  developing  more  efl^ective 
human  beings  in  the  national  Interest.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  survival  after  disaster,  it 
vriU  take  people,  and  not  machines,  to  re- 
store the  Nation. 
Jm,T  1,  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  this  publica- 
tion, the  central  theme  Is  that  certain 
enroups  of  people  are  performing  services 


which  are  vital  to  the  national  Interest, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  required  to 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Selective 
Service  procures  the  manpower  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
Interest  through  its  oecupatlonal  and 
student  deferment  poUcj.  In  1963,  Gen- 
eral Hershey  admitted  that  the  "defer- 
ment Is  that  carrot  that  we  have  used  to 
try  to  get  individuals  Into  occupations 
and  professions  that  are  said  by  those  In 
charge  of  Government  to  be  the  neces- 
sary ones." 

I,  however,  know  of  no  conscious  na- 
tional decision  to  define  the  areas  of 
greater  or  lesser  national  Interest,  much 
less  that  a  particular  goal  should  be 
pursued  In  the  management  of  our  Na- 
tion's vital  human  resources — our  young 
men. 

It  appears  that  the  Selective  Service 
has  made  such  a  decision.  The  club  of 
induction  has  been  used  to  drive  out  of 
areas  considered  to  be  less  Important  to 
the  areas  of  greater  importance  in  which 
deferments  were  given,  the  individuals 
who  did  not  or  could  not  participate  in 
activities  which  were  considered  essential 
to  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

The  channeling  of  civilian  manpower 
into  certain  deferred  areas  has  given  the 
Selective  Service  System  ultimate  power 
over  the  goals  of  our  society.  The  un- 
warranted assumption  by  the  Selective 
Service  System  that  it  can  define  the 
best  uses  for  our  civilian  manpower  on 
such  a  large  and  increa^ng  scale  calls  for 
a  major  revision  of  the  draft  laws. 


EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  PACES  FACTS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  previous  actions  in  December  1966,  I 
wrote  to  President  Johnson  restating  my 
concern  for  and  opposition  to  any  fur- 
ther tariff  concession  on  rubber-soled 
footwear. 

Ambassador  William  M.  Roth,  Acting 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, has  replied  to  my  letter  in  be- 
half of  the  President.  I  am  gratified  that 
Mr.  Roth  has  agreed  with  my  contention 
that  the  action  of  the  Department  of 
Treasury  on  February  7,  1966,  concern- 
ing the  determination  of  the  American 
selling  price  as  it  relates  to  rubber-soled 
footwear  constitutes  a  unilateral  tariff 
reduction. 

Ambassador  Roth's  stated  recognition 
of  this  unilateral  tariff  reduction  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
his  guarantee  that  the  economic  impact 
will  be  given  full  attention  are  reassur- 
ing to  those  of  us  who  have  been  working 
for  the  security  of  domestic  jobs  and 
Industry. 

The  text  of  Ambassador  Roth's  letter 
follows: 


ExECtJTivB  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Office  of  the  Special 
Refresentativx  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  23,  1967. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Monooan:  Your  letter 
to  the  President  of  December  13,  1966.  has 
been  referred  to  this  Office  for  further  reply. 
In  your  letter,  you  restate  your  opposition  to 
any  further  tariff  concessions  on  rubber- 
soled  footwear.  In  particular,  you  urge  that 
account  be  taken  of  the  effect  of  adopting 
the  new  guidelines  with  respect  to  American 
selling  price  (ASP)  and  stress  that  the 
future  well-being  of  an  Industry  and  Its 
employees  turns  upon  the  decision  whether 
or  not  to  eliminate  the  ASP  system. 

With  respect  to  the  new  guidelines,  we 
agree  that  the  decision  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  concerning  the  determina- 
tion of  ASP  as  It  relates  to  rubber-soled  foot- 
wear constitutes  a  unilateral  tariff  reduction. 
I  can  assure  you  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  this  factor  before  any  final 
decision  is  made  with  resi>ect  to  rubber-soled 
footwear  In  the  Kennedy  Round. 

With  respect  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Industry,  we  have  for  some  time  been  en- 
gaged m  an  intensive  Inquiry  into  the  prob- 
able economic  Impact  upon  the  domestic 
rubber-footwear  industry  of  converting  the 
rate  based  on  ASP  to  a  new  equivalent  rate 
based  on  normal  methods  of  valuation  and 
reducing  the  new  rate  by  as  much  as  50 'C, 
In  making  this  inquiry,  we  are  using  eco- 
nomic data  obtained  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion as  well  as  all  other  pertinent  Informa- 
tion available  to  the  agencies  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  We  have  also  made  a  special 
effort  to  have  periodic  meetings  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  domestic  Industry  and  their 
counsel,  in  order  to  have  the  fullest  under- 
standing of  the  rubber -footwear  industry. 
I  would  emphasize  that  we  are  consider- 
ing the  question  of  economic  Impact,  which 
Is  of  understandable  concern  to  you  and 
other  members  of  the  Congress,  without 
commitment  or  prejudgement.  We  are 
determined  to  make  as  objective  and 
thorough  an  exploration  of  this  issue  as 
fKMBlble  before  recommending  to  the  Presi- 
dent whether  or  not  the  United  States  should 
offer  a  concession  on  the  ASP  system  as  It 
relates  to  rubber-soled  footwear  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Round. 

I  appreciate  receiving  your  views,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  they  will  be  fully  con- 
sidered by  this  Office  and  the  other  agencies 
concerned. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  M.  Roth, 
Acting  Special  Representative. 


ANNIVERSARY  FOR  RUSK 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monacan] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  6 
years  since  Dean  Rusk  assumed  the  diffi- 
cult and  demanding  job  of  Secretary  of 
State.  I  think  it  only  fitting  that  some 
mention  should  be  made  on  this  anni- 
versary and  some  expression  of  appreci- 
ation offered  for  his  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated service  to  our  Nation. 

A  recent  news  column  of  Marquis 
Childs,  entitled  "Six  Years  in  a  Tough 
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Job,"  well  expresses  the  sentiment  that 
interested  Americans  must  feel  when  the 
extent  of  Dean  Rusk's  contribution  is 
considered. 

I  am  happy  to  append  Mr.  Child's  col- 
umn to  my  remarks  and  at  the  same  time 
express  the  hope  that  the  Nation  will 
long  have  the  benefit  of  the  service  of 
Dean  Rusk  as  Secretary  of  State: 
Six  Years  in  a  Tough  Job 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Washington. — Six  years  and  652,478  miles 
tfter  that  first  meeting  in  Palm  Beach  with 
young  President-elect  John  F.  Kennedy,  Dean 
Busk  Is  stlU  Secretary  of  State.  The  endur- 
ing quaUtles  he  has  shown  are  loyalty,  stam- 
ina, caution,  modesty  and  a  stubborn  hold 
on  what  he  believes  to  be  the  fundamentals 
of  America's  position  of  power  in  the  world. 

Rusk  has  been  the  victim — or  the  benefi- 
ciary, depending  on  the  viewpoint — of  peri- 
patetic diplomacy  in  the  pattern  set  by  the 
late  John  Foster  Dulles.  He  has  long  since 
passed  the  Dulles'  record  of  569,988  miles. 
And  President  Johnson  is  about  to  send  him 
on  still  another  tour  of  a  large  segment  of 
the  globe. 

Early  next  month  Rusk  will  swing  around 
Asia.  While  the  itinerary  has  not  been 
Anally  determined  he  will  go  not  only  to 
several  of  the  countries  that  participated  In 
the  Manila  conference  but  others  as  well. 
Including  Japan.  This  will  add  perhaps  an- 
other 30,000  miles  to  his  total  of  483,060  in 
{oreign  travel.  The  balance  of  the  grand 
total  Is  within  the  United  States.  Although 
the  mileage  exceeds  that  racked  up  by  Dulles, 
Rusk  points  out  that  he  has  been  out  of  his 
office  fewer  days,  thanks  to  the  speed  of  jet 
travel.  President  Johnson  seems  eager  to 
lend  as  many  missionaries  to  Asia  as  he  can. 
Including  former  President  Elsenhower,  who 
almost  certainly  will  not  make  the  trip. 

KEEP   MOVING 

Movement,  to  some  critics  it  appears  to  be 
movement  for  the  sake  of  movement,  is  be- 
coming a  dominant  objective  with  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  Shortly  after  his  return  from 
his  Asian  tour  he  called  UN  Ambassador  Ar- 
thur Goldberg  to  the  ranch  In  Texas  for  con- 
lultatlon.  He  urged  Goldberg  to  start  off 
within  a  day  or  two  for  several  Western  Euro- 
pean capitals  to  present  at  the  highest  level 
the  American  stand  in  opposition  to  a  new 
bombing  pause  that  would  leave  the  Commu- 
nists free  to  prosecute  their  war  without 
hindrance. 

Only  after  considerable  persuasion,  point- 
ing out  that  the  General  Assembly  was  in 
Kwion,  did  Goldberg  convince  the  President 
that  the  trip  should  be  postponed.  The  As- 
■embly  is  expected  to  conclude  a  day  or  two 
before  Cliristmas  and  then  presumably  Gold- 
berg will  start  on  his  rounds  with  a  call  on 
Pope  Paul  VI  high  on  the  priority  list. 

It  is  on  Rusk  that  the  biirden  of  incessant 
travel  falls  most  heavily.  He  shouldn't  go 
running  around  the  world  that  way,  his 
critics  say;  he  should  stay  home  and  direct 
and  formulate  the  foreign  policy  of  the  na- 
tion. But  if  his  chief  asks  him  to  go  on 
these  far-flung  missions,  then  his  loyalty 
and  devotion  dictate  that  he  go  without 
question. 

This  gets  down  to  the  basic  concept  of  the 
office.  For  Rusk  it  Is  the  agent  to  carry  out 
policy  determined  by  the  Chief  Executive  as 
provided  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  was  his  concept  with  Kennedy 
«  with  Kennedy's  successor. 

Although  duUed  by  repetition,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  the  office  tends  to  be  a 
thankless  one.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  the 
target  for  attacks  that  critics  hesitate  to  aim 
»t  the  President.  He  is,  in  short,  a  kind  of 
buffer  zone  where  the  forces  contending  over 
the  direction  of  American  policy  feel  free  to 
operate  without  restraint. 


OKMANDINC   JOB 

The  six  years  have  meant  for  Rusk  a  drain 
on  his  health.  In  the  demands  of  the  office 
he  has  spent  virtually  all  the  savings  he  had 
accumulated  during  eight  years  out  of  gov- 
ernment as  president  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  Every  Saturday  and  almost 
every  Sunday  see  Rusk  at  bis  impoeing  office 
in  the  State  Dept.  keeping  appointments  and 
trying  to  stay  abreast  of  the  flood  of  paper 
work.  The  same  was  true  of  George  W.  Ball, 
who  recently  resigned  as  the  under  secre- 
tary, frankly  admitting  that  be  was  ex- 
hausted and  without  the  resiliency  the  office 
requires. 

Even  sympathetic  critics  have  said  this 
must  mean  somewhere  along  the  line  a  fail- 
ure to  reorganize  the  sprawling  State  Dept. 
and  delegate  authority.  Again  It  is  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Dulles  era  when  foreign 
policy  was  contained  in  the  Secretary's  hat. 

In  his  first  press  conference  after  return- 
ing from  Manila  the  President  said  with 
marked  acerbity  that  his  travels  had  not 
tired  him  because  on  his  plane  he  could 
sleep  in  a  full-size  bed  and  enjoy  other  ad- 
vantages denied  to  his  fellow  travelers.  In 
part  this  may  be  true.  But  swift  changes  of 
time,  changes  of  climate,  the  constant  de- 
mands of  protocol  take  their  toll. 

Rusk  joined  the  President  at  Manila  and 
went  with  him  on  the  balance  of  his  tour  for 
what  purpose  was  never  clear.  Repeatedly 
the  President  praised  him  in  extravagant 
terms  as  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  who 
has  ever  lived.  And  that  may  be  the  reward 
for  the  well-nigh-impossible  office  be  holds. 


THE  ATTACKS   ON  YUGOSLAV  EM- 
BASSIES  AND   CONSULATES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  KellyI 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  all  of  us  were  shocked  by  this 
weekend's  violent  attacks  on  Yugoslav 
Embassies  and  consulates  in  North 
America. 

The  dynamiting  of  those  facilities  was 
a  wanton  act.  completely  contrary  to 
everything  that  our  Nation  stands  for, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Acts  such  as  these  cannot  be  con- 
doned by  any  civilized  society.  The  fact 
that  outrages  have  been  committed  in 
the  past  against  American  diplomatic  es- 
tablishments and  American  personnel 
abroad  does  not  Justify  them,  lliis  type 
of  violence  represents  a  return  to  the 
law  of  the  jungle. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  Committee  on  I"oreign  Af- 
fairs, I  have  publicly  condemned  all  un- 
provoked attacks  against  our  embassies 
and  consulates  abroad.  I  have  made  my 
views  known  to  ofBclals  of  coimtries  In 
which  such  attacks  have  occurred.  And 
I  am  ashamed  to  find  the  same  type  of 
Irrational  behavior  occurring  in  my 
country. 

If  we  are  going  to  bring  justice  and 
peace  to  this  world,  we  will  not  do  it  by 
throwing  bombs  Into  buildings  occupied 
by  foreign  embassies,  by  organizing 
stone-throwing  demonstrations,  or  by  re- 
sorting to  similar  acts  of  vandalism. 


I  would  like  to  express  my  apologies 
to  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  and  their 
Government  for  what  happened  here 
last  Sunday.  We  are  indeed  distressed 
by  it.  

THE  UKRAINE'S  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GrksnI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKE21  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  22,  1918,  there  oc- 
curred an  event  in  Eastern  Europe  which 
should  strike  a  chord  of  sjrmpathy  In 
all  Americans.  On  that  day  representa- 
tives of  the  Ukrainian  people  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  their  ancient  home- 
isuid.  Profiting  from  the  weakening  of 
the  traditional  great  powers  of  that  part 
of  the  world  In  the  First  World  War,  the 
Ukrainian  patriots  asserted  for  all  the 
world  to  know  that  their  country  was 
once  again  a  memt>er  of  the  family  of 
nations. 

Not  since  the  loss  of  national  independ- 
ence In  the  17th  century  to  the  rising 
might  of  the  Russian  Empire  had  there 
been  a  free  Ukraine.  The  vulnerable 
geographic  position,  the  weak  defensive 
nature  of  the  terrain  of  the  Ukraine 
and  its  great  wealth,  had  all  combined 
to  make  it  a  prey  to  the  sunbitions  of 
a  stronger  power.  At  that  time  the  prin- 
ciple of  might  makes  right  was  applied. 
The  Ukraine  passed  from  the  interna- 
tional scene  until  the  memorable  day 
in  1918. 

The  events  of  that  day  are  quite  sig- 
nificant. They  showed  that  the  people 
of  the  Ukrainian  nation  had  never  ac- 
cepted the  principle  that  power  was  its 
own  Justification.  They  had  never 
agreed  In  their  hearts  that  another  peo- 
ple should  have  the  right  to  dominate 
their  lives  and  try  to  impose  their  alien 
culture  simply  becailse  the  other  people 
belonged  to  a  more  powerful  nation. 
The  declaration  of  January  22, 1918.  was 
a  gallant  reminder  that  men  value  their 
national  freedom  and  identity  very  high- 
ly and  that  they  will  take  tmy  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  their  claim  to  liberty. 

This  history  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  was  short  lived.  In  2  years 
a  new  conqueror  had  come  out  of  Rus- 
sia. The  regime  of  Lenin  assaulted  the 
Ukrainian  nation,  and  after  heroic  re- 
sistance, destroyed  any  overt  signs  of 
nationalism.  The  new  religion  of  Marx 
had  been  added  to  the  old  justification 
of  power  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Ukraine  Into  the 
Soviet  Empire. 

Since  the  events  of  January  1918 
showed  that  a  foreign  oppressor  had  not 
been  able  to  obliterate  the  national  iden- 
tity of  the  Ukrainian  people,  we  can  sis- 
sume  that  the  hope  of  national  freedom 
still  exists  very  strongly  in  that  unfor- 
tunate land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  am  able  to  say  that  I  am  convinced 
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that  someday  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
will  again  demand  that  they  be  given  the 
right  to  decide  their  own  destiny.  The 
example  of  1918  will  continue  to  provide 
an  inspiration  and  a  precedent  to  em- 
mulate  at  some  future  time  when  the 
opportunity  for  national  independence 
will  again  appear.  It  is  with  great  re- 
spect that  I  wish  today  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  of  many  others  In  commemorat- 
ing the  great  day  of  the  declaration  of 
Ukrainian  independence. 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY  IS 
BEING  WON 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Green] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Rowland  T.  Moriarty,  writing 
in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  tells  the  story  of  Billy  Bergen,  a 
young  man  who  knows  for  certain  that 
the  war  on  poverty  is  being  won.  This  is 
because  Billy — William  M.  Bergen,  Jr.,  of 
Drexel  Hill — is  one  of  155  young  people 
from  the  Greater  Philadelphia  area  who 
have  already  won  a  new  place  In  life  for 
themselves  through  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  17  months  ago  Billy 
Bergen,  the  eldest  of  12  children,  was  a 
high  school  dropout  who  could  not  find 
any  sort  of  steady  Job  and  faced  a  bleak 
future.  Last  September  Billy  graduated 
from  the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  in 
California  with  honors  In  electronics  and 
in  manufacturing  techniques.  Today,  he 
is  earning  $12,500  a  year  as  an  electri- 
cian's helper  in  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Bergen's  amazing 
success  story  is  no  exception.  Mr.  Mori- 
arty cites  the  cases  of  many  other  young 
men  and  women  from  the  Greater  Phila- 
delphia area  who  have  found  constructive 
and  highly  productive  lives  for  them- 
selves through  the  Job  Corps.  They  are 
working  and  earning,  and  are  part  of  a 
society  already  richer  because  of  their 
Job  Corps  training.  In  Billy  Bergen's 
case,  his  11  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
have  been  tremendously  inspired  by  his 
Job  Corps  achievement.  Three  have  al- 
ready finished  high  school,  and  the  eight 
yoimger  Bergen  children  intend  to  do  so. 
And  Billy  is  freely  giving  of  his  time  to 
encourage  and  counsel  other  young  peo- 
ple for  whom  the  Job  Corps  could  be  the 
key  to  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  Mr.  Morlarty's 
outstanding  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  hope  that  my  distinguished 
colleagues  will  give  it  the  very  serious 
consideration  it  deserves. 

The  article  follows: 

Job  Cobps  OmABXTATCS  Donro  Wxu.;  roit 
Dsopoirra— TRK  Same  Ou>  Stobt 

(By  Rowland  T.  Moriarty) 
A  Biirvey  of  Job  Corps  enroUees  In  the  Phil- 
adelphia area  last  week  showed  that  many 
are  doing  pretty  weU,  and  some — those  who 
dropped  out — not  well  at  all. 

The  picture  Is  an  encouraging  one  for  those 
who  stay  In.    In  some  cases,  they  have  had 


astonishing  success,  winding  up  with  well- 
paying  Jobs  and  with  college  In  the  ofiBng. 

A  case  In  point  la  William  M.  Bergen,  Jr., 
19,  Who  last  week  carried  home  a  stout  $200.06 
paycheck. 

That  figures  out  to  an  annual  gross  earn- 
ing clip  of  $12,500  for  young  Bergen,  oldest 
of  12  children  In  a  family  at  3433  Berkley 
av.,  Drexel  Hill.  He's  an  electrician's  helper 
at  the  Navy  Yard. 

PLANS  FOR  COLLEGE 

Billy  happily  went  to  the  bank  and  cashed 
his  check.  Most  of  It  stayed  In  the  bank. 
A  sizable  siun  went  to  his  parents. 

His  mounting  savings  will  pay  for  a  planned 
college  education.  Ha  wants  a  bachelor's 
degree  In  electronics.  Then  on  for  his  mas- 
ter's.    Afterwards,  his  own  business. 

Only  17  months  ago,  Billy  Bergen  couldn't 
buy  a  steady  Job,  at  mlnimimi  wage  rates  or 
even  less. 

He  was  a  17-year-old  unskilled  high  school 
dropout.  He  had  no  particular  ambition. 
His  Interests  were  those  of  most  teenage 
dropouts — any  $50-to-$60-a-week  Job.  A 
cheap  second-hand  car,  clothes,  dates,  may- 
be a  steady  g^rl  friend. 

LEARNS  ABOUT  THE  JOB  CORPS 

Then  one  hot  muggy  day  in  July,  1965, 
Billy  hitchhiked  in  to  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Employment  office  in  tJpper  Darby,  after  a 
frustrating  round  of  Job  turndowns. 

They  had  no  openings  for  unskilled  high 
school  dropouts.  But  a  kindly  Interested 
counselor  told  him  about  a  new  federal  pro- 
gram Just  under  way^the  Job  Corps. 

The  counselor  sold  the  some-what-reluc- 
tant  youngster  on  the  potential  and  the  op- 
portunities the  Corps  ofTered  unskilled  teen- 
agers with  limited  education,  and  the  will  to 
better  themselves. 

Young  Bergen  enrolled.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  from  Delaware  County. 

Last  September,  he  was  graduated  with 
honors  In  electronics  9nd  also  In  manufac- 
turing techniques. 

HANDSHAKES  AWAIT   HIM 

He  flew  here  from  Pleasanton,  Calif.  He 
found  employment  niaaagers  welcoming  him 
with  big  smiles  and  hearty  handshakes.  Now 
he  was  a  skilled  teen-ager  with  a  high  school 
diploma.    He  chose  the  Job  at  the  Navy  Yard. 

He's  had  two  raises  in  tour  months,  and 
he  hopes  for  a  third. 

It  cost  Uncle  Sam  about  $8,000  to  train 
and  educate  young  Billy  Bergen.  And,  like 
the  expEindlng  ripples  when  a  pebble  Is  drop- 
ped Into  a  pool,  the  benefits  are  aiding  the 
whole  Bergen  famUy. 

Billy  Bergen  is  one  of  155  youngsters  from 
Greater  Philadelphia — the  city  and  four  sub- 
urban counties — who  have  been  graduated 
so  far  from  the  Job  Corps.  Seven  of  the 
graduates  are  young  women. 

PLACED    IN    JOBS,    124 

Along  with  Bergen,  tome  124  area  gradu- 
ates have  been  placed  In  steady  Jobs,  Six- 
teen have  entered  the  armed  services,  some 
passing  entrance  tests  they  failed  before  Job 
Corps  training. 

Fourteen  local  graduates  are  attending 
high  school  or  college. 

Currently,  506  corptmen  from  the  five- 
county  area  are  enrolled  in  training  centers. 

There  have  been  19$  area  dropouts  from 
the  program,  most  from  the  first  year's  op- 
eration of  the  Corps. 

Created  In  late  1964  by  Congress,  at  the 
request  of  President  Jaihnson,  the  Job  Corps 
has  been  financed  by  ^proprlations  totaling 
$740  million  through  fiscal  1967.  Some 
82,000  young  people,  18  to  21,  have  enrolled. 

CRAOUATEfl,   33,023 

There  are  33,022  graduates  to  date.  Of 
this  total,  about  5,000  have  entered  the  armed 
services,  many  from  sldlled  Jobs  secured  for 
them  on  their  return. 

About  3,400  have  returned  to  school  and 
college. 


Officials  say  05  percent  of  all  graduates 
have  been  placed  In  either  blue-collar  Jobi 
or  white-collar  positions  at  an  overall  scale 
of  $1.71  an  hour.  Hourly  wages  range  aa 
high  at  $3.35  to  $3.97 — and  Billy  Bergen  u 
shooting  for  that. 

Billy's  success  story  Is  paralleled  In  good 
part  by  many  other  area  graduates. 

Mercedes  Sanchez,  19,  of  2055  N.  4th  at., 
Is  a  high  school  dropout  now  earning  $118.80 
a  week  as  a  machinist  at  Yarway  Corp.,  e. 
Mermaid  lane,  Chestnut  Hill. 

OTHER    SUCCESS    STORIES 

Bailey  F.  Dean,  20,  of  4391  Cresswell  st.,  li 
working  as  a  state  liquor  store  clerk.  He  ha« 
his  sights  set  on  a  $3-to-$4-an-hoiir  draftt- 
man's  Job,  for  which  he  was  trained  by  the 
Corps. 

George  Barnes,  21,  of  6203  Morton  st.,  & 
Germantown  High  School  graduate  who  com- 
pleted his  corps  work  with  honors.  Is  a  $4,500- 
a-year  bookkeeper  with  the  Philadelphia  An- 
tipoverty  Action  Conmiittee.  He  could  earn 
more  in  private  Industry,  but  feels  he  can 
do  more  for  the  disadvantaged  by  working 
with  PAAC. 

Roy  R.  Dunning,  Jr.,  20,  of  168  Duval  st., 
is  making  more  than  $2  an  hour  as  a  ma- 
chinist at  the  William  M.  WUson  Co.,  Lans- 
dale.  He  is  leaving  for  the  service  soon,  but 
his  Job  will  be  waiting  when  he  comes  bade 

Robert  Smallwood,  21,  of  5822  Larchwood 
St.,  earns  $110.10  as  a  meat  handler  at  Croea 
Bros.,  3550  N.  Front  St.,  with  plenty  of  over- 
time available.  He  learned  the  meat  cutten' 
trade  in  the  corps. 

WOMEN  DOING  WELL,  TOO 

Women  graduates  also  provide  achieve- 
ment stories. 

Miss  Theresa  Smith  and  Miss  Diana  Wbaley 
are  practical  niirses  at  Frankford  Hospital. 
Miss  Ethel  Curry  and  Miss  Mary  Leonard,  of 
Fletcher  st.  near  26th,  learned  the  operation 
of  PBX  and  office  machines  in  the  Job  Corps 
and  are  now  employed  by  the  Burroughs  Co. 
AH  were  high  school  dropouts.  Miss  Leonard, 
a  dropout  from  Kensington  High  School,  was 
singled  out  for  honors  upon  graduation  from 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  center. 

Two  area  girls  have  won  college  scholar- 
ships at  their  centers. 

Miss  Minnie  Walker,  18,  of  6352  Webster 
St.,  a  Bartram  High  School  dropout,  is  learn- 
ing library  science  at  the  Marquette  (Mich.) 
center  and  has  been  speech  tutoring  without 
fee.  She  was  given  a  scholarship  to  Northern 
Michigan  University. 

OUTLOOK  BLEAK  FOR  DROPOUTS 

Miss  Yvonne  Lamar,  19,  of  707  N.  19th  St., 
who  dropped  out  of  West  Catholic  High 
School  for  Girls,  Is  training  at  the  Poland 
Springs  (Me.)  center.  She  hopes  to  become 
a  veterinarian's  technician,  and  she  has  won 
a  scholarship  to  the  University  of  Maine. 

A  number  of  dropouts  were  Interviewed  in 
the  course  of  the  sxirvey.  Their  economic 
outlook  was  a  melancholy  one  and  then 
seemed  to  be  no  future. 

All  were  back  making  often -fruitless 
rounds,  trying  to  get  odd  Jobs  or  employment 
even  at  the  most  menial  and  hard  occupa- 
tions. 

At  best,  they  earn  the  going  $60-to-$60-a- 
week  for  unskilled  high  school  dropouts. 
Those  fortunate  enough  to  have  steady  work 
know  they  are  low  man  on  the  totem  pole, 
and  win  be  laid  off  whenever  business  slacks 
off. 

Many  dropouts  said  homesickness  caused 
them  to  leave.  There  were  some  dlscipUnar; 
cases — the  Job  Corps  Is  a  no  nonsense  proj- 
ect, with  careful  screening  and  strict  regula- 
tfons. 

CtTRE   FOR   HOMESICKNESS 

Bill  Bergen  talked  about  bis  experience 
during  a  lunch  break  at  the  Navy  Yard.  He's 
working  on  the  U.S.S.  McMahan,  a  destroyer 
undergoing  overhauling.  He  has  another  big 
paycheck  going  for  him. 
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Bergen  was  homesick  In  the  Job  Corps  too. 
But  whenever  he  got  homesick  he  thought  of 
the  Job  turndowns.  "Then  I  wasn't  home- 
sick any  more,"  he  said.  "And  I  began  to 
mix  with  the  staff  and  counselors,  many  of 
them  college  men.  I  realized  what  little  ed- 
ucation I  really  did  have  to  face  the  future 
with. 

"Now  I  can  have  all  the  Jobs  I  want.  I 
like  It  here  at  the  Yard." 

Today  he's  an  example  for  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  Three  already  have 
graduated  from  high  school.  A  sister  won  a 
medal  for  an  essay  on  the  Job  Corps.  The 
eight  younger  children  are  going  to  finish 
high  school,  young  Bergen  says. 

Meantime,  Bergen  is  trying  to  pay  the  Job 
Corps  In  part  for  what  It  did  for  him.  He 
speaks  before  youth  groups  about  Its  ad- 
vantages. He  counsels  boys  and  girls  who 
are  Interested  In  enrolling.  He  does  this 
without  a  fee. 


IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  OCEANS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Garhatz]  may 
extend  his  remsu-ks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  today  called  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  to  the  importance 
of  the  oceans,  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  President  for  providing  a  long  needed 
emphasis  in  this  neglected  area.  The 
seas  are  a  part  of  our  Nation's  origin  and 
our  heritage.  Yet  we  often  forget  their 
promise.  With  the  enactment  last  year 
of  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act,  we  now  have  a  clear 
charter  to  relate  the  seas  to  our  national 
security,  economy,  health,  and  welfare. 

We  have  heard  for  many  years  of  how 
the  living  resources  of  the  sea  can  be 
tapped  more  effectively.  I  am  especially 
gratified  that  the  President  proposes  to 
utilize  modem  technology  and  capabil- 
ities to  realize  the  potential  of  the  seas 
and  to  aid  our  own  competitive  position. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  has  been  responsible  during 
the  past  7  years  for  examining  all  aspects 
of  the  Government-wide  program  in 
oceanography.  Many  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  Involved,  and  we 
have  wanted  to  be  sure  that  neither 
duplication  nor  gaps  existed  in  the  total 
effort.  I  note  from  the  President's 
budget  some  new  Initiatives  in  this  area. 
Our  committee  now  looks  forward  to  the 
report  that  the  President  will  shortly 
transmit  to  Congress  to  amplify  and  de- 
tail the  recommendations  of  this  special 
message.  We  will  promptly  review  his 
proposals. 

I  commend  the  President  for  so  quickly 
translating  the  statutory  declaration  of 
policy  and  objectives  to  a  positive 
beginning. 


FISHERMEN'S  PROTECTIVE  ACT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Van  Deerlin] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
California  tuna  fishermen  are  under  at- 
tack in  Latin  America.  Fishing  boats 
engaged  in  operations  that  would  be  re- 
garded as  perfectly  legal  in  most  parts  of 
the  world  are  subject  to  harassment,  seiz- 
ure, and  even  hostile  gunfire. 

Six  American  vessels  have  been  seized 
by  Ecuador  and  Peru  so  far  this  month. 
Last  year,  17  TJS.  boats  were  the  victims 
of  seizures,  detentions,  and  harassment 
in  Latin  American  waters. 

The  operators  of  these  vessels  have 
suffered  heavy  financial  losses  as  the  di- 
rect result  of  these  incidents. 

Our  boats  are  trapped  by  the  claims  of 
six  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries to  exclusive  fishing  rights  up  to  200 
miles  off  their  coasts. 

Most  nations.  Including  the  United 
States,  claim  only  a  12-mile  limit  for 
fishing  rights.  Because  of  the  excessive 
demands  of  the  Latin  nations,  harass- 
ment of  American  boats  100  miles  or 
more  offshore  is  not  uncommon. 

I  am  today  Introducing  legislation  to 
expand  substantially  the  compensation 
payable  under  the  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Act  to  the  boatowners  who  sustain 
such  damages. 

The  act  now  allows  the  owners  to  file 
claims  with  the  State  Department  for 
reimbursement  for  the  amoimt  of  the 
fines  they  are  frequently  forced  to  pay 
by  their  captors. 

But  no  compensation  is  provided  for 
the  other  costs  involved  In  the  forced 
detention  of  a  vessel — license  fees,  port 
charges,  and  the  loss  stemming  from  the 
idleness  of  the  ship. 

The  bill  spells  out  the  additional  in- 
demnities that  I  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  assume.  Besides  fines, 
the  Government  would  be  responsible  for 
compensating  the  boat  operators  for  the 
actual  loss  of  equipment  and  income  at- 
tributable to  hostile  foreign  actions  be- 
yond the  12-mile  limit.  The  Govern- 
ment also  would  be  required  to  indemnify 
the  operators  of  seized  boats  for  the  costs 
of  fees,  permits,  and  licenses  that  are 
paid  to  a  foreign  government  to  secure 
the  prompt  release  of  a  vessel  and  its 
crew. 

I  am  strongly  convinced  that  Congress 
must  act  to  provide  more  realistic  Fed- 
eral backing  for  our  own  fishermen  who, 
in  effect,  have  become  pawns  in  the  in- 
ternal political  power  struggles  of  sev- 
eral of  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

I  do  not  at  this  point  feel  that  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  reduction  of  the  for- 
eign aid  entitlements  of  offending  na- 
tions would  provide  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  problem. 

Such  legislation  would  limit  the  State 
Department's  fiexibility  to  use  foreign 
aid  as  a  viable  Instrument  of  our  foreign 
policy.  In  addition,  I  have  just  been  in- 
formed by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Eu- 
gene V.  Rostow  that  the  Department  will 
soon  propose  a  specific  program  for  dis- 
couraging interference  with  our  boats  on 
the  high  seas. 

I  shall,  of  course,  remain  open  to  sug- 
gestions by  the  American  Tunaboat  As- 
sociation, in  San  Diego,  and  by  my  col- 


leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  as  to 
other  steps  that  may  be  taken  to  protect 
more  adequately  the  rights  of  our  fisher- 
men. 


A  FORWARD-LOOKING  CONSERVA- 
TION PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rettss]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  i>olnt  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tiie  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enthusias- 
tically endorse  the  programs  for  conser- 
vation achievement  outlined  in  President 
Johnson's  message  to  the  Congress.  I 
am  especially  delighted  about  his  request 
that  the  90th  Congress  take  action  to 
establish  systems  of  scenic  rivers  and 
trails. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  we  should 
identify  and  preserve  free-flowing 
stretches  of  our  great  scenic  rivers  before 
growth  and  development  make  their  un- 
spoiled beauty  a  dim  memory. 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out  in 
his  message  today,  the  Senate  over- 
whelming approved  a  scenic  rivers  bill 
last  year.  I  believe  that  the  90th  Con- 
gress will  give  its  full  approval  to  the 
President's  recommendation. 

It  is  also  time  to  establish  a  nation- 
wide system  of  metropolitan,  i>aiic,  for- 
est, and  national  scenic  trails,  as  rec- 
ommended by  President  Johnson  auid 
in  a  report  to  Congress  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  and  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall. 

The  national  trails  study  was  requested 
in  the  President's  natural  beauty  mes- 
sage. Walking,  hiking,  and  bicycling  are 
pleasures  that  are  within  reach  of  all  our 
citizens.  We  should  proceed  to  carry 
out  the  President's  recommendations  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

We  need  to  make  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  available  to  all  Income 
groups.  We  must  be  especially  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  our  natural  environ- 
ment, especially  the  rivers  and  streams 
of  our  Nation. 

The  President's  recommendations  to 
establish  a  national  scenic  rivers  system 
and  a  nationwide  system  of  trails  are  of 
high  priority. 

The  Congress  should  promptly  approve 
these  measures. 


THE   WATER    POSITION   OF   ED   C. 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  an  old  saying:  "You  cannot  step  into 
the  same  river  twice."  That  saying  has 
a  poetic  meaning  to  some — a  philosophic 
connotation  to  others.    But  to  those  of 
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us  who  live  In  the  vast  arid  areas  of  the 
West,  that  saying  Is  the  very  heart  of  a 
problem — the  solution  to  which  Is  abso- 
lutely vital  to  the  continued  growth  of 
seven  of  our  50  States. 

The  Inexorable  flow  of  the  stream  and 
river  can  literally  carry  away  the  means 
of  livelihood  and  even  existence  of  a 
people  who  have  never  been  able  to  look 
to  the  skies  to  provide  the  dependable 
supply  of  water  that  they  must  have. 

Someday  there  will  be  a  magnificent 
history  of  the  West  put  to  paper  that 
will  revolve  around  man's  continuing  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  challenges  of  that  great 
arid  land  and  to  make  the  mighty  Colo- 
rado River  a  servant  instead  of  a  master. 
The  theme  of  that  story  will  not  only 
contain  the  familiar  element  of  "man 
against  nature,"  but,  perhaps  even  more 
Importantly,  man's  relation  to  his  fellow 
man. 

Here  was  a  mighty  river  with  Its  pre- 
cious water  flowing  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia while,  over  the  years,  multiplying 
numbers  of  people  figuratively  gathered 
along  its  banks  from  the  headwaters  to 
the  mouth. 

In  addition  to  building  the  physi- 
cal works  to  put  the  water  to  beneficial 
use,  the  men  along  the  riverbank  had  to 
plan,  discuss,  and  negotiate  the  rights  to 
and  the  use  of  that  water.  Both  dis- 
appointment and  success  have  been  the 
constant  companions  of  this  negotiation, 
which  continues  to  this  day.  But  it  Is 
Important  to  add  that  both  progress  and 
defeat  have  combined  to  produce  this 
Nation's  greatest  and  most  dedicated 
water  statesmen. 

Certainly  among  the  most  distin- 
guished is  the  man  who,  as  a  member 
of  the  1923  Colorado  Legislature,  voted 
to  ratify  the  Colorado  River  compact, 
and  today  serves  as  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission. 
I  refer  to  the  Honorable  Edwin  C.  John- 
son, former  Governor  of  and  UJ3.  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Governor  Johnson  is  known  the  Na- 
tion over  for  his  utter  devotion  to  the 
principle  of  protecting  the  water  rights 
of  the  people  he  has  served  so  ably  and 
for  so  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  very  Im- 
portant Colorado  River  Basin  bUI  has 
again  been  introduced  in  the  Congress 
and  again  will  be  the  subject  of  hearings 
before  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  I  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  the  outstanding  statement  re- 
cently issued  by  Governor  Johnson: 

THx  Watkr  Position  or  Kd  C.  Jornsok 
"No  one  knows  It  all  but  everyone  knows 
aomethlngt"  la  one  of  our  cherished  observa- 
tions. It  has  persuaded  me  to  become  ag- 
gressive with  respect  to  all  aspect*  of  S.M. 
4671-revlsed.  This  bill  has  been  through  the 
mlQ.  It  has  been  kicked  around  by  the 
water  experts  of  each  of  the  seven  Colorado 
River  states  for  two  years.  Its  provisions 
have  been  written  and  rewritten  time  with- 
out number  and  altered  over  and  over,  to 
fit  It  Into  the  requirements  of  both  basins 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  each  of  their  seven 
states.  H.R.  4671-revlsed's  Intentions  were 
good  but  It  was  not  a  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion In  the  beginning.  That  la  not  true 
today. 

Its  basic  purpose  has  been  and  Is  to  expe- 
dite and  expand  the  development  of  the 
Colorado  River  drainage  area  In  the  use  and 
conservation  of  the  water  ot  the  Colorado 


River.  It  also  contemplates  the  Importa- 
tion of  more  than  6  mllUoa  acre-feet  of  addi- 
tional water  Into  the  fertile  but  desert  area 
of  the  Great  Southwest.  It  does  not  solve 
every  water  problem  of  this  vast  area  but  it 
proposes  to  take  a  long  step  towards  getting 
the  whole  Colorado  River  area  on  the  win- 
ning track  of  expanded  and  intensive  de- 
velopment. 

Under  current  Colorado  River  procedures 
the  states  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  may 
use  somewhere  between  a  third  and  a 
fourth  of  the  water  whl«h  Is  produced  by 
them  In  their  portion  of  |he  Colorado  River 
drainage  area.  The  balance  of  their  water 
must  go  down  the  river  to  Lee  Ferry  for  the 
use  of  the  lower  basin  states.  While  such  an 
operation  is  strictly  in  accord  with  Supreme 
Court  Interpretations  of  the  law  respecting 
interstate  stream  flow.  It  should  give  these 
states  an  extra  strong  voice  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Colorado  River. 

These  Interpretations  began  with  "Wyo- 
ming V.  Colorado,"  handed  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  June  5,  1922  and  which  sus- 
tained the  new  and  revolutionary  doctrine 
of  priority  of  water  appropriations,  regard- 
leaa  of  state  boundaries.  Thus  in  theory 
California,  which  produces  no  Colorado  River 
water  at  all.  would  be  entitled  to  whatever 
Colorado  River  water  California  would  put  to 
beneficial  use,  ahead  of  any  and  all  other 
states.  Under  our  system  of  Jurisprudence, 
the  Supreme  Court's  inttrpretation  of  the 
law  is  the  law!  So,  First  in  Time,  First  In 
Right,  regardless  of  State  Boundaries  became 
the  law  in  1922. 

Since  California  was  the  only  Colorado 
River  state  planning  huge  Irrigation  projects, 
the  new  concept  appeared  to  give  her  a 
tremendous  advantage  which  greatly  fright- 
ened the  other  six  states.  However,  the  cost 
of  water  development  in  the  desert  is  so 
enormous  that  even  California  had  to  de- 
pend upon  Federal  flnanoes.  And  here  was 
the  rub!  California  had  two  senators  and 
her  six  neighbors  had  12.  so  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral finances  required  a  Federal  joint  ven- 
ture, since  California  could  not  go  it  alone. 

California  had  to  have  a  Joint  venture  and 
the  six  other  states  had  to  have  many  years 
of  precious  time  before  tbay  would  be  ready 
for  construction,  so  a  Seven  State  Compact 
became  the  solution  and  remains  the  solu- 
tion to  thla  day. 

A  serious  and  prolonged  effort  was  made  by 
the  negotiators  of  these  states  and  their 
technical  assistants  to  divide  all  the  water  of 
the  Colorado  River  System  equitably  among 
each  of  the  seven  states.  But  the  negotia- 
tors who  were  exceptionaJly  able  and  dedi- 
cated men  serving  under  the  greatly  respected 
international  en^neer,  Herbert  Hoover,  were 
not  able  to  reach  an  agraement  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  Colorado  River  water  among 
these  seven  statee  on  the  basis  of  each  state's 
entitlement  or  some  other  formula.  The 
Supreme  Court  speaking: 

"Participants  (In  the  Compact  negotia- 
tions) have  stated  that  the  negotiations 
would  have  broken  up  but  for  Mr.  Hoover's 
proposal:  that  the  Commission  limit  its 
efforts  to  a  division  of  water  between  the 
upper  basin  and  the  lowor  basin,  leaving  to 
each  basin  the  futiure  Internal  allocation  of 
its  share."  (Arizona  v.  California,  373  U.S. 
566.  Junes.  1963) 

The  seven  negotiators  finally  adopted  the 
Colorado  River  Compact,  Article  I: 

"The  major  purposes  ot  this  Compact  are 
to  provide  for  the  equitable  division  and 
apportionment  of  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  System  *  *  *  To  these  ends 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Is  divided  Into  two 
basins,  and  an  apportionment  of  the  use  of 
part  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River  Sys- 
tem Is  made  to  each  of  them  with  the  provi- 
sion that  further  equitable  apportionments 
may  be  made." 

There  is  neither  prece<lent  In  history  nor 
In  hiunan  experience  similar  to  this  turbu- 
lent River  of  the  "Magnificent  Southwest." 


It  stands  alone  In  a  field  of  one,  as  the 
pioneer.  Nature  made  It  the  "Mad  River" 
of  the  Great  American  Desert  and  man 
divided  It  into  two  rivers  In  the  hopes  he 
might  subdue  It  one  basin  at  a  time.  They 
called  the  divided  river  the  Upper  and  Lower 
basins.  One  of  the  basins  produces  all  the 
water.  The  other  basin  thirsts  for  every 
drop  of  It.  The  total  supply  of  its  water 
compared  with  what  this  desert  area  actually 
needs  is  simply  "a  drop  In  the  bucket." 

Title  VI  of  HJl.  4671-revlsed'8  bill  is  the 
project's  very  heart  and  soul.  The  Imme- 
diate purpose  of  Title  VI  is  to  outline  and 
provide  a  simple,  effective  and  equitable 
method  of  delivering  water  produced  In  the 
mountains  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  to  the 
lower  basin  states  at  Lee  Ferry.  WhUe  such 
an  arrangement  is  easy  to  imagine.  It  is  very 
difiBcult  to  arrange  without  terrific  hardships 
and  misgivings.  Actually  it  is  the  most 
sensitive  task  Imaginable.  Yet  this  function 
Is  so  vital  to  both  the  upper  and  lower  baslna 
that  it  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  con- 
struction of  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir  and  the 
creation  of  Lake  Powell  costing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  had  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  upper  basin  to  make  delivery  of  water 
to  the  lower  basin  orderly  and  even  feasible. 
Glen  Canyon  is  the  vital  part  of  the  upper 
baain's  delivery  device.  It  Is  and  It  bad  to  be 
an  Immense  storage  facility  and  at  times  It 
must  be  filled  with  precious  water.  It  is 
silly  to  contend  that  there  oan  be  no  storage 
in  the  upper  basin.  From  time  to  time  there 
must  be  as  much  as  20,000,000  acre-feet  of 
stored  water  In  the  upper  basin  with  most  of 
it  m  Lake  Powell. 

In  stating  the  major  purposes  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Compact  Article  I  emphasizes  the 
storage  of  Colorado  River  waters.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter  in  the  realistic  operation  and 
the  beneficial  use  of  water  for  all  lawful 
uses,  storage  is  positively  essential.  The 
State  of  Colorado  from  the  beginning  has  as 
have  other  western  states  resorted  to  stor- 
age wherever  and  whenever  public  water  is 
put  to  beneficial  use.  Storage  Is  the  vital 
step  of  irrigation. 

A  month  ago  when  I  complained  to  Gov- 
ernor Love,  Congressman  AsplnaU  and  Di- 
rector Sparks  about  the  inadequacy  of  Title 
VI,  Director  Sparks  appointed  a  committee 
of  his  Advisory  Board  to  meet  with  me  in  an 
effort  to  Improve  Its  provisions.  Words  fail 
me  to  express  s\ifBclent  tribute  to  the  com- 
mittee's constructive  work.  They  turned 
Title  VI  upside  down  and  revised  most  of  the 
provisions  already  In  the  measure,  accepted 
a  few  of  my  suggestions,  added  some  real 
good  ones  of  their  own  and  came  up  with  a 
genuine  masterpiece.  Title  VI  Is  now  the 
"Magna  Carta"  of  the  Colorado  River,  the 
"Declaration  of  Independence"  of  the  upper 
basin  states  and  their  "Bill  of  Rights." 

I  am  submitting  herewith  one  additional 
amendment  to  HJl.  4671 -revised  which  I 
deem  very  necessary.  Its  primary  purpose 
is  to  clarify  stUl  further  procedures  in  Title 
VI.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  absolute 
necessity  of  protecting  In  every  way  possible 
the  certainty  of  upper  basin  water  availabil- 
ity and  we  must  go  to  whatever  extremes  may 
be  required  to  achieve  such  results. 

Director  Sparks  on  December  30,  1966  said: 

"If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  the  four 
upper  basin  states  are  agreed  upon.  It  is  the 
necessity  for  Title  VI  of  H.R.  4671." 

I  am  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
Director's  conclusion.  But  I  believe  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  name  a  Master  to  oper- 
ate the  delivery  of  water  to  the  lower  basin 
at  Qlen  Canyon  Instead  of  employing  the 
Secretary  of  Interior.  He  is  the  Supreme 
Czar  of  the  lower  basin  and  therefore  has 
a  severe  conflict  of  Interest  In  the  delivery 
of  water  from  the  upper  basin  to  the  lower 
basin.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  has  a  free 
hand  In  contracting  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  In  water  and  power  contracts  in  the 
lower  basin  and  most  of  them  are  in  con- 
flict with   the  upper  basin.    The  Supreme 
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court  has  singled  out  the  lower  basin  water 
users  and  the  Secretary  himself  to  not  have 
any  part  in  the  delivery  of  water  at  Lee 
Ferry. 

Here  is  my  last  proposed  amendment. 
Following  the  words  (any  such  officer  or 
agency),  line  20.  page  2,  "Sparks  Amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4671 -revised,"  Insert  this 
phrase:  "including  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior." 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  speaks  eloquently 
of  the  "One  River — the  Colorado."  That  is 
a  beautiful  concept,  but  nearly  everyone  else 
Including  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
identifies  the  very  well  established  divisions 
as  the  upper  and  lower  basins.  However,  It 
Isn't  the  picturesque  river  which  Is  at  fault. 
It  Is  the  double  talking  Colorado  River  Com- 
pact which  governs  the  river  that  has  every- 
one confused.  This  compact  is  being  criti- 
cized for  what  It  does  and  more  especially 
for  what  it  does  not  do.  Many  contend  that 
the  Compact  must  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  judicial  interpretation  of  Its  al- 
leged contradictions,  ambiguities  and  its 
blunders. 

In  fact,  US..  4671  In  addition  to  clari- 
fying Title  VT  also  reveals  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  and  its  basic 
unfairness.  Its  overall  instructions  and  di- 
rectives are  to  divide  the  water  of  the  Oolo- 
rado  River  equitably  between  the  two  basins 
but  it  does  not  do  so.  In  this  respect  the 
current  interpretation  of  the  Comi>act  by  the 
lower  basin  Is  In  error.  The  Secretary  of  In- 
terior speaks  glibly  about  the  Colorado  being 
"One  River."  That  is  a  beautiful  concept  but 
the  Colorado  River  never  can  return  to  such 
a  status  until  the  two  basins  share  Colorado 
River  water  equally.  To  award  the  lower 
basin  7,500,000  acre-feet  annually  and  the 
upper  basin  what  is  left  was  never  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  negotiators  of  the  Compact.  To 
contend  that  the  lower  basin  is  allocated 
8,500,000  and  the  upper  basin  7,500,000  Is 
understandable.  The  lower  basin's  extra  mil- 
lion acre-feet  is  Gila  River  Water  and  that 
fact  was  made  plain  when  the  Compact  was 
drawn. 

The  Colorado  River  Compact  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  the 
basic  law  of  the  Colorado  River.  Regard- 
less of  what  individuals  may  think  about  It 
and  say  about  it,  we  are  stuck  with  its  ex- 
pressed provisions  until  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  verifies  them  or  modi- 
fies them  by  a  down  to  earth  Interpretation. 
However  a  careful  review  of  Article  III  (a) 
of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  reveals  that 
each  basin  is  apportioned  exclusive  beneficial 
use  of  7,500,000  £u:re-feet  of  water  per  annum, 
in  perpetuity,  from  the  Colorado  River  Sys- 
tem. Paragraph  (g)  of  Article  IH  clarifies 
and  emphasizes  this  eqiUtable  division 
formula  between  the  two  basins  by  this  sup- 
porting and  pertinent  language: 

"In  the  event  of  a  desire  for  a  further 
apportionment  *  ■  *  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of 
the  governors  of  the  signatory  statee  and 
the  President  of  the  United  Statee  forthwith, 
to  appoint  representatives,  whoee  duty  it 
shall  be  to  divide  and  apportion  equitably 
between  the  Upper  Basin  and  the  Lower 
Basin  the  beneficial  use  of  the  unappor- 
tioned  water  of  the  Colorado  River  Sys- 
tem •  •  •." 

Neither  the  upper  basin  representatives, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  nor  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  has  the  authority  and 
a  right  to  settle  for  less.  Perhaps  I  am  not 
versed  in  the  Law  sufllclently  to  i>as8  Judg- 
ment on  the  venturesome  and  exclusive  Colo- 
rado River  Compact.  But  after  trying  for 
44  years  to  understand  it,  I  feel  that  many 
of  its  provisions  are  neither  just,  equitable 
nor  reasonable.  In  1922  I  was  elected  to  the 
Colorado  Legislature.  In  1923  the  Colorado 
General  Assembly  ratified  the  "Seven  State 
Ck>lorado  River  Compact."  Arizona  speedily 
rejected  It.  In  1924  the  OolanAo  General 
Assembly  ratified  the  "Six  State  Compact." 
On  February  24,  1944  Arizona  realized  her 


mistake  of  going  It  alone  and  ratified  the 
"Seven  State  Compact." 

In  1923  and  again  In  1925  I,  as  a  fresh- 
man member  of  the  Colorado  General  As- 
sembly, I  opposed  Article  in  (d)  vigorously. 
It  provided: 

"The  states  of  the  upper  division  will  not 
cause  the  fiow  of  the  river  at  Lee  Perry  to 
be  depleted  below  an  aggregate  of  75,000,- 
000  acre-feet  for  any  period  of  10  consecu- 
tive years  reckoned  In  continuing  progres- 
sive series  beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
October  next  succeeding  the  ratification  of 
this  Compact. 

My  argument  was  that  the  water  of  this 
extremely  erratic  river  should  be  divided 
equally  between  the  upper  and  lower  basins 
on  a  year-by-year  basis  and  that  the  required 
delivery  of  75  million  acre-feet  on  a  year-by- 
year  basis  In  each  cycle  of  10  years  which  ac- 
tually made  It  a  yearly  requirement  which 
did  not  adequately  provide  credit  for  over- 
delivery  actually  would  give  the  lower  basin 
unfair  water  priority  over  the  upper  basin. 
Actually  that  Is  exactly  the  way  it  has  oper- 
ated. Colorado's  very  able,  very  honorable, 
and  very  convincing  Compact  Negotiator 
Delph  Carpenter,  met  my  argument  with  this 
statement : 

"There  is  no  minimum  or  maximum  re- 
quirement for  any  particular  year.  The  Com- 
pact is  satisfied  and  so  are  we,  with  the  ag- 
gregate delivery  of  75  million  acre-feet  of 
water  during  any  10-year  period." 

Unfortunately  the  Colorado  Legislature  of- 
ficially went  along  with  Delph  Carpenter.  He 
was  an  esteemed,  capable  and  courageo\]S 
water  authority  but  he  overestimated  the 
flow  of  the  Colorado  River  and  that  Is  the 
source  of  all  our  troubles. 

In  the  desperate  and  sincere  effort  to  de- 
velop Colorado  River  water  numerous  tragic 
errors  have  crept  in.  While  this  fact  has 
been  exasperating,  yet  tremendous  progress 
has  been  made  nevertheless.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  time  the  conservation  and  use  of 
water  has  grown  more  and  still  more  vital. 
Apparently  there  are  no  limits.  Congress 
has  been  patient,  prudent  and  determined. 
We  have  now  and  we  have  had  inspired  Con- 
gressional leadership.  The  solid  truth  is  our 
Congressional  leadership,  and  I  mean  Wayne 
N.  Asplnall,  has  been  simply  magnificent. 

Striving  for  near  perfection  in  such  com- 
plicated and  Involved  efforts  as  HJl.  4671- 
revlsed  Is  a  never  ending  task.  It  is  only 
natural  that  differences  of  opinion  occur  and 
that  errors  may  be  overlooked.  It  requires 
great  patience  and  understanding  to  handle 
such  matters  and  we  will  simply  have  to 
fight  them  out.    We  must  never  surrender. 

In  constructing  4671  brick  by  brick,  errors 
and  mistakes  keep  coming  to  the  surface.  I 
repeat  we  have  now  and  we  have  had  in  late 
years  inspired  Congressional  leadership.  The 
solid  truth  is  that  our  Interior  Subcommittee 
leadership  has  been  terrific. 

"Possession  Is  sUlI  nine-tenths  of  the  law." 
At  least  the  greatly  respected  late  chairman 
of  the  Compact  negotiators,  the  Honorable 
Herbert  Hoover,  placed  great  stress  on  pos- 
session when  he  made  this  statement: 

"The  upper  basin  is  protected  under  the 
Bill  (Boulder  Canyon  Project  Bill).  The  up- 
per basin  states  have  physical  control  of  more 
than  80%  of  all  of  the  water  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  System,  therefore  If  California  is 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  Compact  on  any 
basis,  the  upper  basin  Is  fully  protected. 
Necessarily,  before  any  state  In  the  upper 
basin  could  be  disturbed  in  her  use  of  water, 
a  lower  basin  state  would  be  obliged  to  be  a 
moving  party  through  the  courts." 

To  me  this  means  that  the  upper  basin 
does  not  need  to  bring  suit.  All  it  needs  to 
do  under  the  Hoover  common  sense  pro- 
cedure Is  to  continue  to  use  our  apportioned 
water  and  leave  It  to  Secretary  Udall.  et  al, 
to  appeal  to  the  courts.  If  nature  under 
Article  ni(a)  and  (g)  does  not  leave  75  mil- 
lion acre-feet  at  Lee  Ferry,  It  would  be  the 
result  of  an  Act  of  God  and  the  upper  basin 


could  not  be  singled  out  for  punitive  action 
or  correction  since  it  would  not  be  chargeable 
to  the  upper  basin. 

In  1956  when  Congress  enacted  the  upper 
basin  storage  project  Public  Law  485  the 
Southern  California  power  users  slipped 
through  Section  7  of  &-600.     It  read: 

"The  hydroelectric  powerplants  and  trans- 
mission lines  authorized  by  this  act  to  be 
constructed,  operated,  and  maintained  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  operated  In  conjunction 
with  other  Federal  powerplants,  present  and 
potential,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable amount  of  power  and  energy  that  can 
be  sold  at  firm  power  and  energy  rates,  but 
In  the  exercise  of  the  authority  hereby 
granted  he  shall  not  aSect  or  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Compact,  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Compact,  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act,  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Ad- 
justment Act  and  any  contract  lawfully  en- 
tered unto  under  said  Compacts  and  Acts. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Colorado 
River  Compact,  neither  the  impounding  nor 
the  use  of  water  for  the  generation  of  power 
and  energy  at  the  plants  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  shall  preclude  or  Im- 
pair the  appropriation  of  water  for  domestic 
or  agricultural  purposes  piuvuant  to  ap- 
plicable state  law." 

Section  7  has  a  very  narrow  application 
but  the  Secretary  of  Interior  contends  it 
authorizes  him  to  control  the  gates  of  Glen 
Canyon  and  open  them  whenever  he  wants 
to  create  additional  energy  at  Lake  Mead. 
The  fact  that  a  million  acre-feet  of  water  at 
Hoover  Dam  will  produce  more  energy  than 
a  million  acre-feet  at  Glen  Canyon  lends 
plausibility  to  his  contention.  But  he  over- 
looks the  fact  that  a  million  acre-feet  of 
water  used  at  Glen  Canyon  to  produce  energy 
and  again  at  Hoover,  will  produce  more 
energy  than  If  used  at  Hoover  alone.  Any- 
way, Section  7  Is  a  mischief  making  arrange- 
ment and  should  be  repealed  by  Congreas. 

Anyway,  Title  VI  of  H.R.  4671-reviBed, 
when  enacted,  will  put  an  end  to  the  Secre- 
tary's foolishness. 

Section  1  of  Public  Law  485  does  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  construct, 
operate  and  maintain  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  but  at  no  point  nor  In  any 
degree  did  Public  Law  485  propose,  suggest, 
authorize  or  direct  the  Secretary  to  have 
anything  whatsoever  ta  do  with  the  delivery 
Of  one  drop  of  Colorado  River  water  to  the 
lower  basin  from  the  upper  basin  for  do- 
mestic or  agricultural  uses. 

The  authors  of  Public  Law  486  were  not 
asleep  at  the  switch  as  charged.  When  Pub- 
lic Law  485  was  enacted  Its  potent  sections 

3.  4,  7  and  9  denied  the  Secretary  aU  author- 
ity to  deliver  water  from  the  up/per  Ixuin  to 
the  lower  hasin  and  left  that  authority  \m- 
dlmlnished  with  the  Colorado  River  Compact. 

And  I  repeat.  Public  Law  486,  sections  3, 

4,  7  and  9  specifically  deny  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  any  authority  to  deliver  upper 
basin  water  to  the  lower  basin  imder  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  to  be  used  for  do- 
mestic or  agrtcxiltural  purposes. 

In  denying  the  Secretary  of  Interior  au- 
thority to  deliver  upper  basin  water  to  the 
lower  basin  for  domestic  and  agricultural 
purposes.  Is  how  Public  Law  485  met  that 
responsibility.  Here  are  the  foiur  prohibi- 
tions : 

Section  3  of  Public  Law  485:  "It  Is  not  the 
Intention  of  Congress,  *  *  *  to  limit,  re- 
strict, or  otherwise  interfere  with  such 
comprehensive  development  as  wUl  provide 
for  the  consumptive  use  by  states  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  of  waters,  the 
use  Of  which  is  apportioned  to  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  by  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  and  to  each  state  thereof  by  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  *  *  *." 

SecUon  4  of  Public  Law  486:  "  •  *  *  AU 
units  and  participating  projects  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  apportionment  of  the  use  of 
water  between  the  upper  and  lower  basins 
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fixed  In  tbe  Colorado  River  Compact  •  •  •." 

Section  7  of  Public  Law  485:  "•  •  •  He 
(the  Secretary  of  Interior)  Bball  not  affect 
or  interfere  with  the  operatk)n  of  the  pro- 
vlsiona  of  tbe  Colorado  River  Compact,  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Baaln  Compact,  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  and  any  con- 
tract lawfully  entered  imto  under  said  Com- 
pacts and  Acts.  •  •  •  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Colorado  River  Compact, 
neither  tbe  ImpKiundlng  nor  tbe  use  of  water 
for  tbe  generation  of  power  and  energy  at 
tbe  plants  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  shall  preclude  or  impair  the  appro- 
priation of  water  for  domestic  or  agricul- 
tural piu-poses  pursuant  to  applicable  state 
law." 

Section  9  of  Public  X^aw  485:  "Nothing 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
alter,  amend,  repeal,  construe.  Interpret 
modify  or  be  In  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  •  •  •  the  Colorado  River  Compact  •  •  •." 

Nearly  three  years  ago  tbe  Secretary  of 
Interior  without  consulting  any  official  of 
the  upper  basin  illegally  opened  the  head- 
gates  of  the  upper  basin's  new  storage  res- 
ervoir at  Olen  Canyon  and  Illegally  kept 
Lake  Powell  from  filling  to  a  point  where 
it  could  produce  power  from  tbe  millions  of 
acre-feet  of  water  per  annum  which  is  com- 
mitted to  be  released  at  Lee  Ferry.  At  the 
time  of  this  Illegal  action  by  the  Secretary 
the  upper  basin  was  more  than  15  million 
acre-feet  ahead  of  its  76  million  in  10  years 
downstream  commitment. 

The  Secretary  grabbed  this  water  to  cover 
up  his  own  failure  to  handle  the  water  at 
Lake  Mead  properly.  He  had  knowledge  10 
years  previously  that  the  upper  basin  would 
start  flUing  Lake  Powell  in  1964  and  that  tbe 
secretary  should  be  accumulating  stored 
water  In  Lake  Mead  but  Instead  he  squan- 
dered Lake  Mead  water.  He  failed  to  prepare 
for  this  crisis  and  so  the  upper  basin  suffered 
the  loas  of  millions  of  dollars  by  his  Incom- 
petence. 

On  December  30,  1966  Director  Sparks 
made  tbe  following  report  to  his  Colorado 
Water  Board: 

"After  tbe  enactment  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act,  tbe  Secretary  adopted 
"General  principles  to  govern,  and  operating 
criteria  for,  Olen  Canyon  Reservoir  (Lake 
Powell)  and  Lake  Mead  during  the  Lake 
Powell  fllUng  period."  The  upper  basin 
states,  and  tbe  State  of  Colorado  in  partic- 
ular, objected  to  tbe  adoption  of  these  prin- 
ciples, upon  the  following  grounds: 

"1.  That  they  gave  preference  to  the  gen- 
eration of  power  at  Hoover  Dam  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Fund. 

"2.  That  funds  appropriated  to  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  were  being  im- 
properly diverted  to  the  lower  basin  payment 
for  so-called  power  deficiencies  at  Hoover 
Dam. 

"3.  That  no  provision  was  made  to  ac- 
cumulate holdover  storage  in  Olen  Canyon 
which  would  be  necessary  to  permit  us  to 
make  our  Compact  delivery  at  Lee  Ferry 
while  still  making  our  full  Compact  use  of 
water  in  the  upper  basin. 

"As  a  result  of  our  protest,  the  Secretary 
did  make  some  modification  In  tbe  filling 
criteria.  However,  this  modification,  al- 
though improving  the  situation  somewhat, 
did  not  answer  all  of  our  objections.  We 
have  bided  our  time  and  there  is  now  con- 
tained in  Title  VI  of  HJt.  4671  provisions  for 
our  protection  which  we  have  never  been 
able  to  accomplish  heretofore." 

Secretary  Udall  has  been  opposed  to  the 
early  development  of  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Wyoming  shale  oil.  It  is  reported  that  some- 
day he  will  make  plans  to  produce  shale  oil. 
He  Is  also  dragging  his  feet  on  the  Importa- 
tion of  water  into  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 
Public  power  Is  his  passion  and  politics  Is 
bis  medium  of  exchange.  He  isnt  for  any- 
one except  Stewart  Udall.  He  isnt  against 
anyone  except  the  upper  basin. 


Every  school  boy  knows  that  ours  Is  a 
government  of  divided  powers  and  that  Con- 
gress Is  supposed  to  assume  the  exclusive 
policymaking  prerogative,  and  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  been  assigned  only  the 
administrative  function.  That  is,  everyone 
in  Washington  knows  this,  except  the  Inte- 
rior Department.  Here  ttie  politically  mo- 
tivated Secretary  and  most  of  his  top  politi- 
cally motivated  Department  colleagues  have 
not  been  content  to  confine  their  attention 
to  administrative  activitlas,  leaving  policy 
determinations  to  the  Congress  where  it  be- 
longs. Somehow  or  other  they  have  gotten 
the  idea  that  they  are  the  Government.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  opea  warfare  against 
our  form  of  government  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  attempt  to  strip  and  usurp  the 
|x>llcy making  powers  of  Congress.  Of  course, 
tbe  Congress  ought  to  have  sufficient  back- 
bone to  resist  such  an  invasion  but  it  is 
not  easy  for  a  congressman  to  oppose  thr 
terrific  political  power  of  the  Executive 
Branch. 

Ed  C.  Johnsok, 
Vice  Chairman,  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission. 

jANtTART  20, 1967.  j 

FEDERAL  MOTOR  INSURANCE 
GUARANTY  (X>RPORATION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  orf  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  January  26,  together  with 
others  of  my  colleagues,  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Motor  Insur- 
ance Guaranty  Corporation.  At  the 
time  of  introduction,  the  following  re- 
lease, giving  in  concise  language  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation,  was  introduced: 

Congressman  Leonard  Farbstein  (D-N.Y.), 
called  today  for  a  thorough  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  automobile  Insurance  in- 
dustry and  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Guaranty  Corporation  to  protect  policyhold- 
ers and  injured  parties  against  automobile 
Insurance  company  failures. 

This  corporation  would  compensate  the 
victims  of  auto  insurance  company  bank- 
ruptcies much  in  tbe  same  manner  as  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  pro- 
tects depositors  against  bank  failures.  This 
legislation  is  similar  to  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  and  co-sponsored 
by  Senators  Magnuson,  Bartlett,  Brewster, 
Clark,  Hart,  Hartke,  Moss,  Nelson  and 
Yarborough. 

Dxiring  the  past  six  years,  73  companies 
writing  auto  insurance  have  failed.  An  esti- 
mated 300,000  policyholders  and  injured  ac- 
cident victims  are  attempting  to  recover 
some  $600  million  out  of  assets  with  a  net 
worth  of  $25  million.  Ifce  Congressman 
pointed  out  that  in  Pennsylvania  4,000  claim- 
ants will  receive  1  cent  on  the  dollar;  in 
Illinois  60,000  claimanta  will  be  paid  25  cents 
on  the  dollar;  in  Michigan  25,000  claimants 
will  be  getting  25  cents  on  tbe  dollar;  and  In 
Missouri  20.000  claimants  will  receive  10 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  Congressman  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  Federal  guaranty  and  examination  sys- 
tem proposed  in  the  bill  would  be  an  essen- 
tial first  Step  in  the  protection  of  the  public. 
He  stressed,  however,  that  aMch  serious  prob- 
lems as  the  indiscriminate  cancellation  of 
auto  policies,  including  the  refusal  of  com- 
panies to  write  auto  insuravce  In  low  Income 


areas,  and  the  method  of  setting  and  regu- 
lating auto  Insurance  rates  need  a  thorough 
probing  to  determine  whether  other  Federal 
legislation  Is  necessary  to  fully  protect  tbe 
American  public.  "To  most  American  fami- 
lies," declared  the  Congressman,  "the  auto- 
mobile is  no  longer  a  luxury  item,  but  a  vir- 
tual necessity."  79%  of  all  U.S.  families 
own  one  or  more  autos  and  25%  own  two  or 
more  cars.  Automobile  liability  Insurance  Is 
likewise  a  necessity.  All  tbe  states  either 
require  or  encourage  auto  Insurance.  "The 
regulation  of  this  great  interstate  business 
of  insurance  has  been  under  the  domain  of 
the  several  states,  and  it's  about  time  Con- 
gress took  a  good  hard  look  at  how  effectively 
the  public  Interest  is  being  served",  be  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1944  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  insurance  business 
was  subject  to  full  Federal  regulation 
and  taxation  under  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution.  In 
1945  the  McCarren-Ferguson  Act  re- 
turned to  the  individual  States  the  power 
to  regulate  and  tax  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. This  legislative  history  makes  it 
clear  that  this  was  a  conditional  delega- 
tion of  power  to  the  States. 

In  1966,  nearly  $9  billion  in  premiums 
were  paid  by  approximately  100  million 
drivers  of  over  80  million  motor  vehicles. 
The  Interstate  Highway  System  allows 
our  citizens  the  opportunity  to  drive 
from  State  to  State.  They  should  be 
able  to  do  so  with  guaranteed  protection 
from  financial  loss. 

The  proposed  Guaranty  Corporation, 
however,  is  not  enough  by  itself.  Such 
other  serious  problems  as  the  indiscrim- 
inate cancellation  of  auto  policies,  in- 
cluding the  refusal  of  companies  to  write 
auto  insurance  in  low-income  areas,  and 
the  method  of  setting  and  regulating 
auto  insurance  rates,  require  a  thorough 
probing. 

The  automobile  has  become  a  neces- 
sary form  of  transportation  to  most 
American  families.  Automobile  liability 
insurance  is  likewise  a  necessity.  To 
make  sure  that  the  general  public  is  fully 
protected,  a  good,  hard  look  must  be 
taken  to  determine  whether  other  Fed- 
eral legislation  is  necessary. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  MENTAL  RE- 
TARDATION FACILITIES  CON- 
STRUCTION ACT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  make  it  possible  for 
Federal  funds  to  be  used  for  special 
classrooms  and  facilities  for  education  of 
the  mentally  retarded.  The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  amend  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act,  which  at 
present  authorizes  grants  for  facilities 
used  in  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  care  of 
the  mentally  retarded  in  special  institu- 
tions. Educational  services  can  be  pro- 
vided in  these  institutions,  but  no  Federal 
aid  is  presently  available  for  construction 
of  classrooms  and  buildings  solely  for  the 
education  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
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Of  the  more  than  5  million  mentally 
retarded  persons  in  the  United  States, 
the  vast  majority  are  educable  and  do 
not  need  institutionalized  care.  Most 
of  such  youngsters  could  easily  be  Inte- 
grated into  existing  schools,  if  funds  are 
authorized  for  their  special  needs. 
While  many  thousands  of  these  children 
are  enrolled  in  the  Nation's  schools  now, 
the  available  facilities  are  woefully  short 
of  meeting  the  need.  With  a  nationwide 
shortage  of  regular  classrooms,  school 
administrators  are  understandably  hard 
put  to  find  the  additional  space  for 
special  services  needed  by  mentally  re- 
tarded children.  Recognizing  that  most 
of  these  children  could  fit  into  the  regu- 
lar school  environment  with  little  difla- 
culty,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  we  are 
not  at  present  providing  them  with  the 
opportunity  to  be  educated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  overlooking  our 
obligation  as  a  nation  to  provide  learning 
experiences  for  thousands  and  thousands 
of  individuals,  who  by  our  neglect  are 
condemned  to  the  role  of  passive  on- 
lookers in  a  society  whose  benefits  and 
cliallenges  they  are  capable  of  sharing. 
Since  educators  are  willing  to  integrate 
the  mentally  retarded  into  the  school 
community,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  ur- 
gent necessity  that  we  do  not  delay  In 
providing  the  means  whereby  this  can  be 
accomplished. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  A. 
BUCKLEY 

Mr.  DT7LSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
thousands  of  my  fellow  New  Yorkers  and 
scores  of  his  former  colleagues  in  this 
Congress  in  pajring  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Charles  A.  Buckley,  who  passed 
away  last  week. 

It  has  been  said,  aptly  and  truly,  that 
with  the  death  of  Mr.  Buckley  an  era  in 
our  American  political  history  has  end- 
ed. His  memory  will  endure,  I  am  cer- 
tain, for  even  before  his  death,  research- 
ers and  writers  in  political  science,  so- 
ciology, and  the  histories  of  New  York 
and  the  Nation  were  delving  into  his 
career.  These  students  will  discover  a 
virile,  fascinating  personality  that  added 
to  the  color  and  legends  of  our  history. 

Charles  Buckley  had  his  foes  and  crit- 
ics as  any  man  in  public  life  must  have, 
if  he  takes  and  maintains  positions  on 
issues  of  his  time.  He  was  frankly  par- 
tisan and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
clash  of  opinion  and  dialog  which  must 
be,  if  we  are  to  keep  a  strong,  working 
democracy.  He  was  a  practitioner  of 
politics,  concerned  with  "what  is,"  not 
with  "what  ought  to  be." 

He  came  to  this  House  in  1934  when 
the  New  Deal  was  attempting  to  relieve 
unemployment  and  economic  distress  by 
a  program  of  public  works.  Mr.  Buckley 
brought  great  gifts  and  talents,  and  gave 
immediate  and  Immeasurable  advice  for 
these  programs.  His  membership  and 
chairmanship  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee resulted  In  vast  improvements  to 


our  country  itself.  His  monuments  are 
everywhere  in  highways,  flood  control 
projects,  and  conservation. 

A  more  enduring  monument  is  the  re- 
gard and  affection  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  many  thousands  who  were  re- 
cipients of  his  charity  and  wise  counsel. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  family. 


row,  Tuesday,  January  31,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Rubisfeld  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  ,  for  January  30  and  31,  1967,  on 
account  of  attendance  at  the  EMtchley 
Conference  in  England. 

Mr.  Fraser  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  the  week  of  January  30,  on 
account  of  o£Dcial  business — NATO  Con- 
ference. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  coiisent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followiiig  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Pelly,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remsirks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  P^NDLEY,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Laird,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday 
next,  February  8;  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Curtis,  for  1  hour,  today, 

Mr.  Goodell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dickinson),  for  60  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  QxjiLLEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dickinson),  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarlcs  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bates  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dick- 
inson), for  60  minutes,  on  February  7; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlLs  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Yates. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  according- 
Ingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  56  minutes 
p.m.) ,  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

286.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  an  examination  of  financial  statements  of 
the  Federal  Oop  Insurance  Corporation,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  513  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1513) ,  and  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  (31  U.S.C.  850,  851)  (H.  Doc.  No.  46) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

287.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  authority  to  pay 
basic  allowances  for  quarters  and  dislocation 
allowances  to  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  without  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

288.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Civil  Defense,  Department  of  tbe 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  property 
acquisitions  of  emergency  supplies  and 
equipment  for  the  quarter  ending  December 
31,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section 201(h)  of  the  Federal  CivU  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

289.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Department  of  tbe  Navy 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  for 
the  calendar  year  1966,  pursuant  to  section 
7424(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

290.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  report  showing  the 
number  of  offloera  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander  who  are  entitled  to  Incentive 
pay.  pursuant  to  87  U.S.C.  801  (g),  for  the 
period  July  to  December  1966;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

291.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  dlsp>osal  of  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty for  the  period  January  1,  1966,  through 
December  31,  1966;  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  152,  81st  Congress,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

292.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  transmitting  the  eighth  annual 
report,  pursuant  to  section  6(3)  of  Public 
Law  8&-380;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

298.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Land  tianagement.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  of  negotiated 
sales  contracts  for  disposal  of  materials,  for 
the  period  July  1  through  December  31.  1966, 
pursuant  to  76  Stat.  587;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 

294.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
claims  paid  by  tbe  Department  through  June 
30,  196S,  pursuant  to  tbe  Military  Personnel 
and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

296.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  chapter  XI 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  give  the  court  sup- 
ervisory power  over  all  fees  paid  from  what- 
ever source;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

296.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Biireau  of 
Investigation,   U.S.    Department   of   Justice, 
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transmitting  a  report  with  respect  to  posi- 
tions In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
In  grades  16,  17,  and  18;  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  A.  6114;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

297.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
the  annued  report  showing  the  duties  of  OS- 
17  positions,  pursuant  to  section  6114(a), 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  the  year  1966; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PX3BLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOOERS  of  Colorado: 
HJR.  4069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  to  provide 
that  exclusive  territorial  franchises,  luider 
limited  circumstances,  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  or  a 
monopoly  or  attempt  to  monopolize,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OOODELL: 
KJL  4070.  A  bin  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds  de- 
rived from  a  cutback  In  projected  new  ex- 
pansion of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as  s 
substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
HJl.  4071.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds 
derived  trom  a  cutback  In  projected  new 
expansion  of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as 
a  substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expendlt\ires;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERQ: 
HJl.  4073.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
tea'  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds 
derived  tiom  a  outback  in  projected  new 
expansion  of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as 
a  subctitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  BCr.  CRAMER: 
HJl.  4073.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds 
derived  from  a  cutback  In  projected  new 
expansion  of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as 
a  substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OERAIiD  R.  FORD: 
H.R.  4074.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds 
derived  from  a  cutback  in  projected  new 
expansion  of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as 
a  substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MAT: 
HJl.  4075.  A  bin  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds 
derived  from  a  cutback  In  projected  new 
expansion  of  grant-ln-ald  programs  and  as 
a  substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-ln- 
ald  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
HJt.  4076.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and 
their  political  sut>dlvlslons  out  of  funds 
derived  from  a  cutback  In  projected  new 
expansion  of  grant-ln-ald  programs  and  as 
a  substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-ln- 
ald  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  ROUDEBUaH: 

H.R.  4077.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds 
derived  from  a  cutback  In  projected  new 
expansion  of  grant-ln-ald  programs  and  as 
a  substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-ln- 
ald  exi>endltures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  1 

By  Mr.  STANTON: 

H.R.  4078.  A  bill  to  prcwide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  F'ederal  taxes  with  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds 
derived  from  a  cutback  In  projected  new 
expansion  of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as 
a  substitute  for  portions  off  existing  grant-ln- 
ald  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

HJl.  4079.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds 
derived  from  a  cutback  in  projected  new 
expansion  of  grant-ln-ald  programs  and  as 
a  substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRY : 

H.R.  4080.  A  bill  to  provide  for  sharing  of 
Federal  taxes  with  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 

HJl.  4081.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  sharing  of 
Federal  taxes  with  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  4082.  A  bill  to  provide  for  sharing  of 
Federal  taxes  with  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.B.  4083.  A  bUI  to  provide  for  sharing  of 
Federal  taxes  with  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERIjAIN: 

HJl.  4084.  A  bill  to  provide  for  sharing  of 
Federal  taxes  with  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  4085.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  sharing  of 
Federal  taxes  with  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  i 

ByMr.FINO:  ! 

BM.  4086.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  sharing  of 
Federal  ttixes  with  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.HARSHA: 

HJl.  4087.  A  bill  to  provide  for  sharing  of 
Federal  taxes  with  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  J 

By  Mr.  KEITH:         \ 

H.R.  4088.  A  bill  to  provide  for  sharing  of 
Federal  taxes  with  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions;  to  the  Comoiittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

HJl.  4069.  A  bill  to  provide  for  sharing  of 
Federal  taxes  with  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  4090.  A  bin  to  pro«rlde  for  sharing  of 
Federal  taxes  with  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ZION: 

HJl.  4091.  A  bin  to  provide  for  sharing  of 
Federal  taxes  with  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  i 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.409a.  A  bUI  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ByMr.  ASHMORE: 

HA.  4093.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  med- 
leal  insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  4094.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  4095.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  Id  the 
observance  of  the  year  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  4096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4097.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  expansion  and  de- 
velopment of  social  work  manpower  training; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4098.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  in- 
surance benefits  for  certain  dependent  par- 
ents of  individuals  entitled  to  old-age  or 
disability  Insurance  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4099.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  individ- 
ual 65  years  of  age  or  over  may  elect  to 
treat  services  performed  by  him  as  non- 
covered  (and  exempt  from  tax)  for  social 
security  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.4100.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  tliat  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shaU  not  loee  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she 
attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  4101.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
aircraft  may  travel  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  without  requiring  the  owners  or 
operators  thereof  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  extra  compensation  paid  customs 
officers  and  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

HJR.  4102.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  an 
Individual's  entitlement  to  retirement  bene- 
fits under  that  act  or  the  Social  Security  Act 
while  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  dependent's 
or  survivor's  benefits  under  the  other  such 
act  shall  not  operate  to  prevent  any  increases 
In  his  or  her  benefits  imder  the  1937  act 
which  would  otherwise  result  tmder  the  so- 
called  social  security  minimum  guarantee 
provision;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  4103.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  in- 
centive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollution, 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  such  facili- 
ties, and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  facilities  with  a 
period  of  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

HJl.  4104.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVHI  of 
the  Social  Seciuity  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.4106.  A  bin  to  assUt  small  buslneu 
and  persons  engaged  in  small  business  by 
allowing  a  deduction,  for  Federal  Income  tax 
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purposes,  for  additional  Investment  In  depre- 
ciable assets.  Inventory,  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DENNEY: 
HJl.  4106.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State  vet- 
erans' homes  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
the  payments  which  may  be  made  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  care  of 
certain  veterans  in  State  veterans'  homes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
HJl.  4107.  A  bin  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  receipts 
with  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  4108.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  income 
tax  deduction  for  certain  expenses  of  at- 
tending coUeges  and  universities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  Alabama: 
H.R.4109.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.  4110.  A  bill  to  make  the  provisions  of 
section  232(b)   of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  inapplicable  to  propane  gas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FDJO: 
H.R.  4111.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  amoimt  payable 
on  burial  and  funeral  exptenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  4112.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  payron  ad- 
ministration of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GON21ALEZ: 
H.R.  4113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.R.4114.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent, 
across-the-board  benefit  increase,  and  sub- 
sequent increases  based  on  rises  In  the  cost 
of  living;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.4116.  A  bUl  to  assist  the  domestic 
commercial  fishing  Industry  through  the 
construction  of  three  advanced-design  fac- 
tory fishing  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
HJl.  41 16.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  special  pen- 
sion for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their 
widows;  to  the  ConmUttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.4117.  A  bin  to  estabUsh  the  Sandy 
Book  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Mlssotirl: 
H.R.  4118.  A  bin  to  amend  section  603  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
provide  that  certain  social  security  benefits 
may  be  waived  and  not  counted  as  income 
under  that  section;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KARSTEN: 
H.R.  4119.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
HJl.  4120.  A  bUl  to  permit  an  Individual  to 
obtain  coverage  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  service  which  was 
not  covered  employment  at  the  time  It  was 
performed,  if  service  of  that  type  has  since 
become  covered  employment  and  such  Indi- 
vidual makes  payment  of  the  applicable  so- 
cial security  taxes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


ByMr.  McCLORY: 

H.R.  4121.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  mentally  Incompetent  per- 
sons conunitted  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  McPALL: 

HJl.  4122.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  poU- 
cies  with  respect  to  certain  use  permits  for 
national  forest  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HJl.  4123.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insiirance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H.R.  4124.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  national  water  resource 
problems  and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

HJl.  4126.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4126.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee- management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4127.  A  bill  to  promote  and  foster  the 
development  of  a  modem  merchant  marine 
by  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement  and 
modernization  of  merchant  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Poet 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By   Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 

H.R.  4128.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Appa- 
lachian Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 

HJl.  4129.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  Faculties  Construction  Act  in 
order  to  permit  the  construction  of  class- 
rooms under  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  4130.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  in- 
elusion  of  certain  costs  In  code  enforcement 
programs  undertaken  pursuant  to  section 
117  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  in  Lowell, 
Mass.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  NATCHER: 

H.R.  4131.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion In  the  computation  of  accredited 
service  of  certain  periods  of  service  rendered 
States  or  instrumentalities  of  States,  and 
for  other  piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.4132.  A  bUl  to  extend  certain  bene- 
fits to  persons  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico  or 
on  its  borders  during  the  period  beginning 
May  9,  1916,  and  ending  April  6,  1917,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARA  of  nUnois: 

H.R.  4133.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Trading  Stamp  Practices  to  pro- 
vide for  the  regulation  of  tra''lng  stamp 
companies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 

H.R.  4134.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4135.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by 
providing  for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead 
and  zinc  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  from  domestic  and  foreign  sources, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

HJl.  4136.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an 
amortization  deduction  and  an  increased  tax 
credit  for  certain  underground  electric  trans- 
mission lines,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  PELLY: 

HJl.  4137.  A  bill  to  provide  for  scenic  de- 
velopment  and   road    beautlficatlon   of   the 
Federal-aid  highway  system;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

H.R.  4138.  A  bin  to  amend  the  joint  reso- 
lution designating  June  14  of  each  year  as 
Flag  Day  (37  U.S.C.  157)  to  provide  appro- 
priate recognition  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  the  Flag  and  its  author,  Francis  BeUamy; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REIFEL: 

HJl.  4139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON : 

H.R.  4140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  extend  and  enlarge 
the  program  of  grants  for  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

HJl.  4141.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  program  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstration  of 
electrically  powered  vehicles;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
ByMr.  STAFFORD: 

HJl.  4142.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  flat  fee 
for  services  performed  In  connection  with  the 
arrival  In,  or  departure  from,  the  United 
States  of  a  private  aircraft  or  private  vessel, 
and  for  other  ptupoees;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  4143.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debt  service  construction  charges, 
and  Increased  operation  and  maintenance 
charges  when  irrigable  lands  are  taken  for 
nonagricultural  iises  under  Federal  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WTATT: 

H.R.  4144.  A  bin  to  provide  that  no  fur- 
ther sales  may  be  made  Under  the  Participa- 
tion Sales  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

HJl.  4145.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  m  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  may 
sell  participations  only  if  limited  to  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  Insured  and 
Veterans'  Administration  insured  or  guar- 
anteed mortgages;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  4146.  A  bin  to  provide  that  securities 
Issued  under  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of 
1966  shall  be  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  4147.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
participations  to  Federal  agencies,  trust 
funds,  and  instrumentalities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  4148.  A  bin  to  prcdUblt  the  sale  of 
participations  bearing  Interest  rates  In  ex- 
cess of  one -half  of  1  percentage  point  above 
the  4  >4 -percent  maxlmiun  Interest  rate 
specified  for  long-term  bonds  of  the  United 
States  in  the  first  section  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  (31  XSS.C.  782);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 

HJl.  4149.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  the  Col- 
bert  Coiinty   Board   of   Education;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

HJl.  4150.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  of 
research  to  determine  the  effect  of  overhead 
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electric  transmission  lines  upon  the  health 
and  welfare  of  citizens,  community  plan- 
ning and  zoning,  real  estate  values  and  tax 
revenues,  and  the  natural  beauty  of  our 
country;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.R.  4151.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  of 
research  and  development  to  encourage  the 
use  of  underground  transmission  of  elec- 
trical power  and  to  undertake  projects  to 
evaluate  and  demonstrate  the  economical 
and  technical  feasibility  of  such  transmis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
HJl.  4152.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  4153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 37,  1954,  relating  to  the  selziue  of  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  by  foreign  coun- 
tries; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  4154.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  erosion  and  sediment  dam- 
age on  rivers  and  streams,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HJ.  Res.  225.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BELCHER: 
H.J.  Res.  226.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Monday,  October  4,  1967  (and  each  succeed- 
ing first  Monday  in  October)  as  Free  Enter- 
prise Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINOHAM: 
H.J.  Res.  227.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Columbus  Day,  the  12th  day  of  October  in 
each  year,  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.J.  Res.  228.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
In  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.J.  Res.  229.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 
H.J.  Res.  230.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
umted  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  231.  Joint  resolution  proposing  a 
national  education  policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.J.  Res.  232.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  accoxmt  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.J.  Res.  233.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  coastal  and  fresh- 
water commercial  fishery  resources  of  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGEB: 

H.J.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 

for  a  study  of  the  impact  of  overhead  electric 
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property  values,  and  real  estate  revenues;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.   KING   of  New   York: 

H.  Con.  Res.  111.  Concurrent  resolution 
proposing  the  recognition  of  the  village  of 
Whitehall,  Washington  County.  N.Y.,  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  U.S.  Navy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN : 

H.  Con.  Res.  112.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  printing  volumes  1  and  2  of 
the  document,  "State  and  Local  Public  Fa- 
cility Needs  and  Flnanolng";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  AdminlEtration. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.  Con.  Res.  113.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  settlement  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  French  Republic  to  the  United  States 
made  by  the  World  War  Foreign  Debt  Com- 
mission and  approved  by  the  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  Res.  192.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  read  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

H.R.  4155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Norma  Y.  Teixelra,  her  husband,  and  their 
minor  unmarried  children,  and  Mrs.  Greta 
Teixelra,  her  husband,  and  their  minor  un- 
married children;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.4156.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Ki   Ha 
Shin;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  4157.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ruel 
Longmore;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4158.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Vivona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  4159.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tereslna 
Fara;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  4160.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Visaya  Caoile;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 

HJl.4161.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodora 
Manafls;  to  the  Commltt«e  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California : 

H.R.  4162.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Kyoko 
Suglta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.4163.  A  bill  for  tht  relief  of  Leonardo 
Capirone  and  Ills  wife,  Tonlno  lolanda  Ca- 
plrone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.4164.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stavros 
Constantln  Thomaldls  and  his  wife.  Helena 
Stavrov  Thomaldls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 

H.R.  4165.  A  bill  for  tUe  relief  of  Alberto 
Martin  (Gomez);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN : 

Hil.  4166.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adele 
RomanelU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  J-tmi^ 
clary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  4167.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ka- 
terina  K.  Haka;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

HJl.  4168.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vail 
Khalrollahl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 1 

H.R.  4169.  A  bill  for  ihe  relief  of  Mrs. 
Tomrls  Zeliha  Ozdil  and  ber  minor  daughter 
Umit  SUlcriye  Balim;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ByMr.FINO: 

H.R.  4170.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Flco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  4171.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Gaetano 
De  Slmone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4172.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Maria  Costanza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4173.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  An  tonlno 
Cruciata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  4174.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ettore 
Favazzl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.4175.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Phyliu 
Mayers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  4176.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
FideUo  and  Concettina  Fidelio;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4177.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giorgio 
Villaraut;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4178.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  and  Anastasla  Li  Vigm;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4179.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Estafano 
Giannareas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4180.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonino 
Asaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  4181.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Gambino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4182.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Gluseppa 
Constantino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4183.  A  bill  for  .ne  rehef  of  Natale 
Grippe;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4184.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Leonardo 
Bullaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R.  4185.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wanda 
Donderowlcz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  4186.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vito 
Barresl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H.R.4187.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola, 
Vera,  Franco,  and  Ezio  Mllella;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 

H.R.  4188.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
Congressional  Medals  of  Honor  to  Lt.  Col. 
Virgil  I.  Grissom.  Lt.  Col.  Edward  H.  White, 
II,  and  Lt.  Comdr.  Roger  B.  Chaffee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 

H.R.  4189.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Sara  Kha- 
111  Mohamed,  Osmand  Mohamed,  her  hus- 
band, and  Hassan  Mohamed,  her  son;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 

H.R.4190.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Aaron 
Bailey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  4191.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hye  Huk 
Paeng;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  4192.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vukosava 
Nlkcevlc:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN : 

H.R.  4193.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Denbigh 
T.  Hernandez  and  Mrs.  Ruby  M.  Hernandez; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.REES: 

H.R.  4194.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Natan 
Pupko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4195.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jln-Pu 
Hwang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  REINECKE: 

H.R.  4196.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nicola  Dl 
Nallo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.R.  4197.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Harry 
Charles  Ruche;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN. 

H.R.  4198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brussel 
Folder;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  4199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joee  Jesus 
Vlllalobos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4200.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irfan 
Mavruk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4201.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Benrubi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 

H.R.  4202.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jamee 
Papadalds;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

H3. 4203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Velasquez  Esplnoza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.        

By  Mr.  UTT: 

■BJL  4204.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eric  Aza< 
tlab;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Hit.  4205.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ozhan 
(Mike)  Slmsek,  Gungor  Simsek,  and  Omer 
Slmsek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

19.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  president.  National  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Children,  New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to 
tbe  death  of  the  Honorable  John  E.  Fogarty, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


SENATE 

Monday,  January  30, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  wets  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God:  Thou  dost  so  fill  all 
things  with  Thy  glory,  that  earth  and 
sky  and  sea  but  thinly  veil  Thy  presence. 

For  the  beauty  which  covers  the 
earth,  for  the  love  which  hallows  our 
homes,  for  the  joy  which  springs  from 
work  worthy  of  our  best,  we  thank 
Thee — the  source  of  all  pure  gladness. 

As  we  bow  before  Thee,  open  our  eyes, 
we  pray,  to  the  faults  and  failings  which 
mar  the  Ufe  of  our  Republic.  Make  us 
conscious  of  the  evils  In  ourselves  that 
we  so  readily  condemn  in  others.  Make 
US  tall  enough  for  these  testing  days. 
Cast  out  our  pride — ^national,  racial,  and 
personal.  Join  us  to  those  who  labor  to 
bring  sense  and  system  to  this  disordered 
globe:  and  grant  that  our  eyes  may  yet 
look  upon  a  world  that  will  have  found 
a  path  leading  to  the  plains  of  peace,  uni- 
versal and  righteous. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we 
ask  it.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
January  26,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 

secretaries. 
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AIR  POLLUTION,  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 
AND  BEAUTY,  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
RESOURCES,  WATER,  AND  EN- 
DOWMENT OF  NATURE— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  47) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  on  pollution  of 
the  air,  highway  safety  and  beauty,  de- 
velopment of  resources,  water,  and  en- 
dowment of  nature,  be  Jointly  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
jointly,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I.   THX  POLLUTION  OF  OT7B  AIB 
THZ  FXOBLUC 

Two  months  ago,  a  mass  of  heavily 
polluted  air — ^filled  with  poisons  from  in- 
cinerators, industrial  furnaces,  power- 
plants,  car,  bus,  and  truck  engines — 
settled  down  upon  the  16  million  people 
of  Greater  New  York. 

For  4  days,  anyone  going  out  on  the 
streets  Inhaled  chemical  compounds  that 
threatened  his  health.  Those  who  re- 
mained inside  had  little  protection  from 
the  noxious  gases  that  passed  freely 
through  cooling  and  heating  systems. 

An  estimated  80  persons  died.  Thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  already  suffer- 
ing from  respiratory  diseases  lived  out 
the  4  days  in  fear  and  pain. 

Finally,  the  winds  came,  freeing  the 
mass  of  air  from  the  weather  trap  that 
had  held  it  so  dangerously.  The  Im- 
mediate crisis  was  ended.  New  Yorkers 
began  to  breathe  "ordinary"  air  again. 

"Ordinary"  air  In  New  York,  as  In  most 
large  cities.  Is  filled  with  tons  of  pollut- 
ants: carbon  monoxide  from  gasoline, 
diesel,  and  Jet  engines,  sulfur  oxides 
from  factories,  apartment  houses,  and 
powerplants;  nitrogen  oxides,  hydro- 
carbons, and  a  broad  variety  of  other 
compounds.  These  poisons  are  not  so 
dramatically  dangerous  most  days  of  the 
year,  as  they  were  last  Thanksgiving  in 
New  York.  But  steadily,  insidiously,  they 
damage  virtually  everything  that  exists. 

They  aggravate  respiratory  problems 
In  man — asthma,  bronchitis,  lung  can- 
cer, and  emphysema.  Emphysema,  a 
lung  disease,  is  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing causes  of  death  In  the  United  States 
today.  And  it  forces  more  than  a  thou- 
sand workers  into  early  retirement  every 
month. 

Polluted  air  corrodes  machinery.  It 
defaces  buildings.  It  may  shorten  the 
life  of  whatever  it  touches— and  It 
touches  everything. 

This  Is  not  a  problem  of  our  largest 
cities  alone.  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  and  Gary, 
Ind.,  are  two  among  many  communities 
that  suffer  days  when  the  sun  seems  a 
pale  orange  ball  hidden  In  a  noxious 
cloud.  Small  towns,  farmlands,  for- 
ests— ^men,  animals,  and  plants — are  all 


affected  by  the  waste  we  release  into  the 
air. 

The  economic  loss  from  i>ollution 
amounts  to  several  billions  each  year. 
But  the  cost  In  human  suffering  and  pain 
is  incalculable. 

This  situation  does  not  exist  because  it 
was  inevitable,  nor  because  It  cannot  be 
controlled.  Air  pollution  is  the  inevi- 
table consequence  of  neglect.  It  can  be 
controlled  when  that  neglect  Is  no 
longer  tolerated. 

It  will  be  controlled  when  the  pe<Hde 
of  America,  through  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives, demand  the  right  to  sdr  that 
they  and  their  children  can  breathe 
without  fear. 

WHAT    WE   ARE   DOINO   NOW 

We  have  proposed  and  the  Congress 
has  enacted  three  laws  since  1963,  each 
representing  some  forward  movement 
toward  cleaner  air. 

Under  these  laws,  we  are  spending 
more  than  $25  million  this  year  in 
matching  grants  to  cities  and  States,  and 
in  research  and  other  efforts: 

We  have  helped  to  create  80  local  air 
pollution  programs,  and  to  strengthen  40 
others. 

We  are  working  in  nine  areas  of  the 
United  States — Including  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area — to  abate  pollution  that 
passes  across  State  lines  and  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  single  State  or  city. 

We  have  established  a  system  of  na- 
tional standards  for  motor  vehicles  that 
will  become  effective  with  the  1968  mod- 
els. These  will  require  sharp  reductions 
in  pollution  from  automobile  exhausts. 

We  have  begim  by  Executive  order  to 
control  the  sources  of  air  pollution  on 
Federal  installations  throughout  the 
country.  The  experience  we  gain  In 
carrying  out  this  order  will  help  us  de- 
velop more  effective  ways  of  controlling 
pollution  elsewhere. 

We  have  Intensified  our  research 
work  on  sulfur  oxide  pollution  from 
coal  and  oil  burning,  and  on  pollution 
from  motor  vehicles. 

WHAT   WK  MXrST  DO   NXXT 

Yet  the  pollution  problem  is  getting 
worse.  We  are  not  even  controlling  to- 
day's level  of  pollution.  Ten  years  from 
now,  when  industrial  production  and 
waste  disposal  have  increased  and  the 
number  of  automobiles  on  our  streets 
and  highways  exceeds  110  mlUlon,  we 
shall  have  lost  the  battle  for  clean  air — 
unless  we  strengthen  our  regulatory  and 
research  efforts  now. 

Federal  action  alone  cannot  master 
pollution.  The  States,  the  cities,  and 
private  Industry  must  conunit  themselves 
more  fully,  more  effectively,  and  with  a 
new  sense  of  urgency,  to  America's  strug- 
gle against  poisoned  air.  Several  steps 
are  needed  now. 

To  move  forward  in  our  attack  against 
air  pollution,  I  recommend  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967.         \ 

First,  emission  control  levels  should  be 
set  for  those  industries  that  contribute 
heavily  to  air  pollution. 

Today,  no  such  levels  exist.  Indus- 
tries do  not  know  to  what  extent  they 
should  control  their  sources  of  pollution 
or  what  will  be  required  of  them  in  the 
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future.  Strong  State  and  local  stand- 
ards—essential to  pollution  control — 
cannot  be  effective  If  neighboring  States 
and  cities  do  not  have  strong  standards 
of  their  own.  Nor  can  such  local  stand- 
ards gain  the  support  of  industry  and  the 
public,  unless  they  know  that  plants  in 
adjoining  communities  must  also  meet 
standards  at  least  as  strict. 

We  need  the  means  to  insure  compa- 
rable emission  levels  for  a  given  indus- 
trial source  of  pollution  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

I  recommend  that  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  tO'— 

Designate  those  industries  in  inter- 
state commerce  that  are  nationally  sig- 
nificant sources  of  air  pollution. 

Develop  and  publish  industrywide 
emission  levels  in  consultation  with  the 
Industry  concerned. 

Provide  each  State  the  opportunity  to 
adopt  equivalent  levels— or  stricter  ones. 

Apply  the  Federal  levels  in  those  States 
which  do  not  adopt  their  own. 

The  levels  will  establish  pollution 
limits  that  a  given  industrial  plant  may 
not  exceed — no  matter  where  it  Is  lo- 
cated. Our  aim  is  to  provide  luilf  ormlty 
and  stability  in  pollution  control  levels 
in  cooperation  with  industry  and  local 
governments. 

Second,  regional  air  quality  commis- 
sions should  be  established,  to  enforce 
polution  control  measures  In  "regional 
airsheds"  which  cut  across  State  and 
local  boimdarles. 

Winds  carrying  waste  gases  have  no 
respect  for  manmade  political  bounda- 
ries. The  question  we  must  answer  is: 
Shall  we.  the  victims  of  pollution,  hinder 
our  fight  against  it  by  concerning  our- 
selves m.ore  with  artificial  boundaries 
than  with  our  people's  health? 

Today,  although  many  of  our  severest 
pollution  problems  involve  more  than  one 
State  Jurisdiction,  there  is  not  a  single 
effective  Interstate  program  in  the  Na- 
tion. Efforts  to  achieve  luilform  con- 
trol activities  among  neighboring  States 
and  communities  have  failed,  despite 
added  Federal  financial  incentives. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963.  we 
have  attempted  to  encourage  States  to 
develop  effective  regional  control  pro- 
grams. The  act  offered  three  Federal 
dollars  for  every  local  dollar  spent  to 
develop  and  support  regional  Interstate 
air  pollution  control  programs.  Despite 
this  incentive,  no  effective  regional  pro- 
gramis  have  been  developed  under  the 
act. 

Men  and  women  In  one  community, 
where  there  are  relatively  strict  control 
standards,  must  suffer  each  time  the 
winds  bring  In  the  aerial  refuse  of 
another  community,  where  the  standards 
are  weak  or  nonexistent. 

This  is  neither  fair  to  the  community 
that  is  willing  to  adopt  strong  controls, 
nor  responsible  to  the  citizens  of  the  en- 
tire re^on. 

We  must  develop  the  means  to  deal 
with  sources  of  pollution  that  aSect  more 
than  one  political  jurisdiction.  We  must 
have  laws  that  do  more  than  set  in  mo- 
tion cumbersome  legal  processes  requir- 
ing years  to  effect  results. 

I  recommend  that  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to — 


Designate  those  interstate  areas  where 
effective  regional  airshed  pollution  pro- 
grams are  needed,  but  do  not  exist. 

Establish,  in  consultation  with  the 
States  and  local  communities  affected, 
a  regional  air  quality  commission  in  each 
such  area.  Each  regional  air  quality 
commission  would  include  two  persons 
from  each  State  involved,  and  one  Fed- 
eral official  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  commissions  would  establish  re- 
gional air  quality  levels  which  would 
build  upon  the  nationwide  levels  for  ma- 
jor sources  of  air  pollution,  including  in- 
dustrial sources.  The  levels  would  en- 
compass the  entire  poDution  problem  In 
a  regional  airshed — from  waste  burning 
and  motor  vehicle  engines,  as  well  as 
from  industry.  In  every  case,  the  com- 
missions will  give  due  regard  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  technical  feasibility  of  achiev- 
ing adequate  pollution  control. 

Each  regional  air  quality  commis- 
sion would — 

Determine,  in  consultation  with  the  in- 
dustries and  local  communities  involved, 
air  quality  levels  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  In  the  region; 

Set  emission  levels  tio  assure  that  the 
air  quality  levels  will  be  met.  These 
emission  levels  would  be  no  less  stringent 
than  any  applicable  levels  published  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Achieve  ocanpllance  with  those  emis- 
sion levels  through  enforcement  proceed- 
ings initiated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Third,  vehicle  pollution  control  de- 
vices, required  on  1968  model  cars  and 
in  years  to  come,  should  be  inspected  on 
a  regular  basis  by  the  States,  with  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  initiate  State  inspec- 
tion systems. 

This  fall,  new  cars  must  be  certified 
as  meeting  Federal  exhaust  emission 
standards  when  they  are  delivered  to  the 
retail  showroom.  But  the  best  mechani- 
cal devices  can  fall  through  damage,  the 
passage  of  time,  or  neglect.  Many  States 
have  long  recognized  that  the  safety  of 
oiu"  people  requires  periodic  inspection 
of  automobiles,  to  determine  whether 
critical  components  are  still  in  soimd 
working  order. 

If  a  car's  brakes-^and  its  steering 
wheel,  horn,  turn  signals,  and  lights — 
should  be  inspected  periodically  to  pro- 
tect against  bodily  injury,  then  surely 
its  exhaust  control  device  should  be  ex- 
amined as  well.  In  1665,  the  Congress 
made  the  determination  that  such  de- 
vices were  required  to  protect  the  public 
health.  The  time  has  come  to  take  the 
next  step.  We  should  insure  that  these 
antipollution  devices  continue  to  fimc- 
tion  properly  during  the  useful  life  of  the 
car. 

I  recommend  that  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  provide  matching  grants  to 
help  the  States  establish  inspection  pro- 
grams for  motor  vehicle  pollution  con- 
trol. The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  would  establish  criteria 
for  these  grants. 

Fourth,  we  must  take  steps  to  improve 
our  enforcement  procedures. 

The  Federal  enforcement  procediu-es 
established  imder  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1963  involve  long  delays  between  hear- 


ings, findings,  aiid  the  completion  of  en- 
forcement proceedings.  Many  State  and 
local  communities  encounter  similar  dif- 
ficulties with  their  own  enforcement  pro- 
cedures. The  problems  are  intricate  and 
complex,  but  we  must  find  ways  to  im- 
prove the  enforcement  process,  while  at 
the  same  time  assuring  that  the  riglits 
of  all  of  the  parties  are  fully  protected. 

I  am  directing  the  Acting  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  consultation 
with  State  and  local  oflBcials,  to  find  ways 
to  speed  and  improve  the  enforcement 
of  clean  air  laws  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Fifth,  research  in  fuel  additives  must 
be  accelerated. 

The  use  of  fuel  additives  is  growing, 
as  demands  for  heat  and  energy  grow. 
The  extra  power  that  additives  give  to 
diesel  fuels,  for  example,  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  economics  of  trucking. 

Yet,  when  exhaust  fumes  are  sufltt- 
clently  concentrated,  some  fuel  additives 
are  known  to  be  detrimental  to  health. 
Other  additives  and  the  compounds  that 
derive  from  them  may  pose  similar  haz- 
ards. We  simply  do  not  know  what 
public  health  price  we  are  paying  for 
the  economic  benefits  we  gain  from  fuel 
additives. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  ol 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  begin 
a  new  research  program  on  the  health 
effects  of  fuel  additives  and  on  their  con- 
tribution to  air  pollution.  As  an  essen- 
tial part  of  this  program,  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  require  that  all  fuel 
additives  be  registered  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Sixth,  our  efforts  to  understand  and 
control  air  pollution  must  be  intensified 
and  broadened. 

Many  sources  of  air  pollution  cannot 
be  economically  or  effectively  controlled 
by  our  present  technology.  The  sheer 
niunber  of  motor  vehicles  may,  within 
a  decade  or  two,  defy  the  best  pollution 
control  methods  we  can  develop.  If  this 
proves  true,  surely  we  cannot  continue 
to  use  the  type  of  internal  combustion 
engine  now  in  service.  New  types  of  in- 
ternal combustion  engines — or  indeed 
new  propulsion  systems — may  be  re- 
quired. Aircraft  engine  exhausts  are  also 
becoming  significant  pollution  problems. 
Sulfur  compounds — created  wherever 
coal  or  oil  is  burned — threaten  the  en- 
vironment of  almost  every  city  and  town 
in  America. 

We  must  recognize  that  in  dealing  with 
fuels  for  industry  and  motor  vehicles,  we 
are  dealing  with  matters  of  enormous 
importance  to  every  section  of  the  Na- 
tion and  to  many  economic  interests. 
America's  technology  and  natural  re- 
source development  are  intimately  in- 
volved in  any  program  that  affects  fuels 
and  their  uses.  Great  investments  have 
been  made  on  given  assumptions  about 
those  fuels  and  uses. 

These  considerations  require  that  we 
approach  the  p  Dilution  problem  with  re- 
spect for  its  complexity  and  its  economic 
implications. 

But  the  health  of  our  people,  and  in- 
deed the  health  of  the  whole  urban  and 
rural  environment,  also  require  us  to 
approach  the  pollution  problem  with 
urgency  and  tenacity. 
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The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  provided 
new  authority  to  make  grants  for  re- 
search and  training,  planning,  and  de- 
velopment of  local  control  programs. 
Since  then,  we  have  invested  $16.9  mil- 
lion in  research  grants,  $5  million  in 
training  and  $4.6  million  for  surveys  and 
pilot  projects.  This  work  has  moved  us 
along  in  our  search  for  new  solutions  to 
the  difficult  and  technical  and  social 
problems  associated  with  air  pollution. 

We  are  now  ready  to  launch  a  wide- 
ranging  research  effort,  involving  gov- 
ernment, private  industry,  universities, 
and  independent  research  groups. 

Our  immediate  research  targets  must 
Include  motor  vehicle  emissions;  smoke 
and  odors  from  diesel  engines;  alterna- 
tive means  of  motor  vehicle  propulsion; 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions;  low  sulfur,  or 
sulfur-free  fuels. 

I  recommend  an  increase  of  50  percent 
in  funds  to  expand  our  research  efforts. 

I  am  asking  the  Chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  explore  appropriate 
measures  to  encourage  industry  and  local 
governments  to  abate  pollution.  I  have 
asked  them  to  meet  with  business  and 
local  government  leaders,  and  to  present 
their  recommendations  to  me. 

It  is  in  private  laboratories,  and  in 
private  boardrooms,  that  the  crucial  deci- 
sions on  new  fuels,  new  control  tech- 
nology, and  new  means  of  developing 
power  and  locomotion  will  be  made.  We 
should  support  private  efforts  now  to  ex- 
pand the  range  of  their  alternatives  and 
make  wiser  choices  possible. 

The  Government's  relationship  with 
private  industry  in  this  field  should  not 
be  one  merely  of  regulator  and  regulated. 
Pollution  affects  the  lungs  and  eyes  of 
worker,  manager,  owner,  and  govern- 
ment servant  alike.  The  air  carmot  be 
divided  Into  convenient  shares.  It  is  in- 
divisible— and  either  clear  and  bene- 
ficial— or  fouled  and  dangerous  for  all 
of  us.  Out  of  personal  Interest,  as  out  of 
public  duty,  industry  has  a  stake  in  mak- 
ing the  air  fit  to  breathe.  An  enlight- 
ened government  will  not  only  encourage 
private  work  toward  that  goal,  but  Join 
and  assist  where  It  can. 

America's  air  pollution  problem 
emerges  from  our  success  as  a  modem 
nation.  Sources  of  pollution  may  be  en- 
vironmental villains — ^but  they  are  also 
social  and  economic  necessities.  Our 
task  is  to  determine  how  to  abate  the 
poison  they  pour  upon  the  air,  without 
seriously  diminishing  the  benefits  they 
provide.  Surely  this  Is  not  beyond  the 
capacity  of  a  great  nation's  productive 
and  scientific  genius.  Clearly,  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  health  of  the 
American  people. 

n.  HICHWAT  SATETT  AND  BEAX7TT 

The  automobile  is  a  central  feature  of 
American  life.  It  is  a  principal  instru- 
ment of  transportation  and  daily  ac- 
tivity. In  this  mobile  society,  the  safety 
and  beauty  of  our  highways  are  of  direct 
concern  to  all  of  us. 

In  1966, 1  proposed  and  you  in  the  Con- 
gress approved  the  first  comprehensive 
traCBc  safety  program  in  the  Nation's 
history.  This  measure  was  a  forceful 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  can  no 
longer  tolerate  the  moimting  toll  of  death 


smd  destruction  on  oiu:  highways.  Un- 
der these  programs,  we  are  already  work- 
ing with  State  and  local  govenmients  in 
a  broad  attack  on  all  aspects  of  the  high- 
way safety  problem,  launching  a  compre- 
hensive research  program  to  probe  into 
the  "whys"  and  "hows"  of  traffic  acci- 
dents, preparing  to  issue  the  first  stand- 
ards to  make  our  automobiles  safer. 

In  1965, 1  proposed  and  you  in  the  Con- 
gress approved  legislation  to  preserve  and 
restore  natural  beauty  along  our  high- 
ways and  to  insure  effective  control  over 
billboards  and  junkyards. 

Under  the  law,  over  2.200  projects  have 
been  developed  by  States  under  the  high- 
way beautification  program. 

Unsightly  junkyards  are  being  re- 
moved and  screened.  Roadside  rest 
areas  are  being  built  and  improved. 
Scenic  strips  along  our  highways  are 
being  acquired.  In  consultation  with  the 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  preparing  a  program  of  effective  bill- 
board regulation. 

With  the  cooperation  of  all  levels  of 
government,  we  are  moving  toward  our 
objective  to  make  beauty  part  of  the 
daily  life  of  every  American. 

These  vital  programs  have  started  well. 
Now,  we  must  provide  for  their  continued 
financing.  We  must  do  this  so  that  our 
children  and  their  children  can  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  vast  highway  network 
that  we  cared  enough  about  to  improve 
and  protect  and  make  safe  and  scenic. 

To  provide  a  sound  financing  plan,  I 
recommend  the  creation  of  a  special 
Highway  Safety  and  Beauty  Trust  Pimd 
to  be  financed  with  the  receipts  from  two 
percentage  points  of  the  excise  tax  on 
new  automobiles. 

TTT     DEVELOPING    OTTR    SESOURCES 

This  continent  is  an  abvmdance,  con- 
tinually being  discovered  and  developed — 
sometimes  wastefully  more  commonly 
now  with  prudent  foresight. 

Much  of  its  richness  still  lies  hidden  or 
imused.  Untouched  mineral  resources 
lie  beneath  the  American  topsoil.  Food, 
minerals,  and  fresh  water  lie  imtapped 
within,  and  beneath  the  oceans  off  our 
shores.  The  economic  use  of  subsurface 
space  is  still  beyond  our  powers. 

The  time  has  come  to  encourage  the 
development  of  power  from  geothermal 
steam  springs  on  Federal  lands;  increase 
our  scientific  knowledge  of  the  sea's  re- 
sources; develop  rapid  excavation  tech- 
niques, to  reduce  the  cost  of  vmderground 
construction;  examine  our  nonfuel  min- 
erals needs;  strengthen  our  ability  to 
answer  broad  energy  policy  questions. 

GEOTHERMAL     STEAM 

This  untapped  source  of  power — exem- 
plified by  the  "Old  Faithful"  geyser- 
lies  within  several  Western  States  on 
lands  vmder  Federal  control.  It  holds 
vast  potential  as  a  source  of  power  for 
our  cities,  and  oxu:  industries.  Legisla- 
tion must  be  passed  before  leases  can  be 
granted  to  develop  these  geothermal 
steam  resources.  Congress  last  year 
passed  such  legislation,  but  it  was  de- 
ficient in  several  critical  aspects,  and, 
in  my  judgment,  and  the  judgment  of  my 
principal  advisers  in  this  field,  insuffi- 
ciently protected  the  public  interest. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  submit  a  bill  that  will  avoid 
the  defects  of  the  vetoed  measure,  con- 


tain additional  safeguards  to  protect  the 
public  interest,  and  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  geothermal  stream;  with- 
draw all  lands  potentially  valuable  for 
geothermal  resource  development  from 
sale,  entry,  settlement  or  location  pend- 
ing enactment  of  such  a  bill. 

THE    RESOURCES    OF    THE     SEAS 

The  ocean  fioor  is  an  immense  store- 
house of  mineral  wealth.  Intense  re- 
search will  shortly  begin  to  identify  those 
minerals. 

The  new  National  Coimcil  for  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development, 
chaired  by  the  Vice  President,  will  review 
our  oceanographic  program  and  recom- 
mend new  directions  for  research.  The 
new  ship,  Oceanographer,  the  best- 
equipped  instrument  of  research  on  the 
seas,  will  shortly  begin  a  round-the- 
world  voyage.  Geological  mapping  is 
being  conducted  now  on  the  west  coast, 
and  will  begin  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
1968. 

Long  range,  we  know  that  we  must 
turn  out  enough  competent  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  to  conduct  the 
ocean  research  and  development  of  to- 
morrow. Congress  last  year  devised,  and 
passed  the  sea-grant  college  program, 
in  which  students  will  work  and  enlarge 
their  talents,  and  our  knowledge  in  many 
of  the  marine  sciences.  The  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  is  orga- 
nizing that  program  now. 

The  sea  is  the  source,  not  only  of  min- 
erals, but  of  vast  food  reserves.  Animal 
protein — desperately  needed  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  Ul-fed  human  beings — 
abounds  in  the  sea.  With  the  strong 
support  of  the  Congress,  we  are  trying 
to  develop  economic  and  acceptable 
methods  of  converting  fish  protein  into  a 
usable  source  of  food.  I  have  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  proceed 
with  this  effort  on  an  urgent  basis. 

ADVANCINC     EXCAVATION     TECHNOLOGY 

The  clutter  of  our  land  not  only  offends 
our  sense  of  beauty,  but  also  limits  our 
capacity  to  live  fully -and  work  effec- 
tively. Living  space  itself  Is  a  valuable 
resource.  Webs  of  wire,  carrying  power 
and  conununlcations  services,  mar  the 
landscape.  Congestion  has  resuihed  seri- 
ous proportions  in  many  of  our  metro- 
politan centers. 

A  promising  alternative  to  this  clut- 
ter— the  earth's  depths  beneath  us — has 
received  only  passing  attention.  But  It 
can  provide  a  location  for  the  arteries  a 
modern  city  must  have — the  wires,  pipes, 
tubes,  passageways  and  parking  spaces. 

Subsm^ace  excavation  today  is  diffl- 
cult,  slow  and  expensive.  One  hundred 
miles  of  subway,  to  be  built  In  major 
urban  areas  during  the  next  10  years, 
will  cost  more  than  $1  billion  for  excava- 
tion alone.  Obviously,  we  must  develop 
cheaper  and  better  methods.  I  recom- 
mend a  program  for  research  to  develop 
rapid  and  low-cost  excavation  tech- 
nology. 

The  beauty  of  cities  and  rural  areas 
can  be  protected  and  enhanced  by  plac- 
ing utility  transmission  lines  under- 
groimd.  Many  technical  problems  re- 
main unsolved,  however,  especially  those 
involving  high-voltage  power  lines. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  initiate  a  cooperative  research 
program  with  industry,  to  find  solutions 
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to  these  technical  problems,  and  to  seek 
ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of  placing  utility 
lines  underground. 


NOirrUEI.   MINERALS 

Sharply  rising  world  demands 
threaten  to  exhaust  the  best  and  most 
accessible  deposits  of  minerals.  Rapidly 
changing  demands  for  materlsils  are 
bringing  changes  in  our  minertd  needs. 
We  must  understand  the  technological 
and  economic  changes  taking  place.  The 
laot  comprehensive  study  of  these  prob- 
lems was  completed  by  the  President's 
Materials  Policy  Commission  in  1952. 
Much  has  happened  in  the  past  decade 
and  a  half.  A  new  examination  is 
needed. 

I  am  requesting  from  the  Congress  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  sponsor  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  problems  Involved  In  main- 
taining adequate  and  low-cost  supplies 
of  nonfuel  minerals. 

XNERGT   POLICY 

The  number  and  complexity  of  Fed- 
eral decisions  on  energy  Issues  have  been 
Increasing,  as  demand  grows  and  com- 
petitive situations  change.  Often  de- 
cisions in  one  agency  and  under  one  set 
of  laws — whether  they  be  regulatory 
standards,  tax  rules  or  other  pro- 
vlsi(His — have  implications  for  other 
agencies  and  other  laws,  and  for  the 
total  energy  industry.  We  must  better 
imderstand  our  future  energy  needs  and 
resources.  We  must  make  certain  our 
policies  are  directed  toward  achieving 
these  needs  and  developing  those  re- 
sources. 

I  am  directing  the  President's  science 
adviser  and  his  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  to  sponsor  a  thorough  study 
of  energy  resources  and  to  engage  the 
necessary  staff  to  coordinate  energy 
policy  on  a  govemmentwlde  basis. 

IV.  WATXB — ABUNDANT  AND  PUBS 

As  our  population  Increases,  our  cities 
grow,  and  our  Industry  expands,  water 
beonnes  an  Increasingly  precious  re- 
source. Many  regions  of  the  country  are 
facing  critical  problems  of  water  supply. 
We  must  thoroughly  explore  every  means 
for  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  pure 
water  to  arid  areas  like  the  Southwest. 

I  am  renewing  my  recommendation  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  establish 
a  National  Water  Commission.  Work- 
ing with  the  Water  Resources  Council 
and  with  Federal,  State,  and  private 
agencies,  the  Commission  will  examine 
our  major  water  problems  and  develop 
recommendations,  guidelines,  and  long- 
range  plans  for  the  most  effective  use  of 
available  water  resources. 

Adding  to  our  pure  water  supply  Is  not 
enough.  The  steady  encroachment  of 
{xjllutlon  continues  throughout  Ameri- 
ca's rivers,  lakes,  and  coastal  waters. 
During  the  last  year  and  a  half,  we 
have  Eicqulred  Important  means  for  re- 
sisting its  progress.  Ultimately,  we  shall 
use  those  means  to  turn  it  back  de- 
cisively: 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  requires 
that  water  quality  standards  be  set  on  all 


Interstate  and  coastal  waters,  and  calls 
for  plans  to  achieve  those  standards. 

The  transfer  of  the  water  pollution 
program  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior permits  the  comprehensive  man- 
agement and  development  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources. 

The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1966  creates  new  incentives  for  States 
and  cities,  in  partnership  with  Industry 
and  the  Federal  Government,  to  develop 
basln-wlde  plans  for  pollution  control. 

These  actions  recognize  that  polluted 
waters  are  not  a  problem  of  individual 
cities,  or  counties,  or  States.  Each 
water  pollution  problem  is  as  broad  and 
as  long  as  the  watersheds  it  affects.  To 
win  the  battle  against  pollution,  we  must 
concentrate  our  effort  on  entire  river 
basins. 

In  1967,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will: 

Review  and  approve  effective  State 
water  quality  standards  which  will  serve 
as  a  guide  for  our  cleanup  effort. 

Encourage  effective  and  economical 
river  basin  plans  for  piollution  control. 

Support  work  on  advanced  treatment 
methods,  to  allow  the  reuse  of  waste 
water  at  reasonable  ccsts. 

Explore  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
appropriate  measures  to  encourage  in- 
dustry and  local  governments  to  abate 
water  pollution. 

v.   THS    ENDOWMOrr    OF    NATUR: 

We  must  not  only  resist  the  spread  of 
pollution  in  oiu:  envlromnent — but  we 
must  also  preserve  what  remains  of  the 
natural  beauty  and  tranquillity  that  was 
here  long  before  man  came.  We  must 
create  new  occasions  for  people  to  en- 
counter that  beauty,  and  to  experience 
the  re-creation  of  the  heart  that  occmrs 
in  the  natural  unlveiBe. 

PARKS   FOR  AMERICA 

In  recent  years,  we  have  added  con- 
siderably to  our  national  recreational  es- 
tate. Last  year,  I  recommended,  and 
the  Congress  authorlaed  the  Cape  Lookr 
out  National  Seashore  off  North  Caro- 
lina, Indiana  Dimes  National  Lakeshore 
near  Chicago,  Pictured  Rocks  National 
Lakeshore  on  Lake  Superior,  Bighorn 
National  Recreation  Area  in  Wyoming 
and  Montana,  and  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains National  Park  in  Texas. 

But  the  need  for  more  protected  areas 
Is  still  great.  We  must  make  significant 
additions  to  our  present  domain  of  land 
and  water  merely  to  keep  pace  with  the 
need. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  national 
parks  and  recreation  areas  I  have  pre- 
viously proposed,  I  recommend  that  the 
90th  Congress: 

Establish  a  redwoods  national  park 
In  northern  California.  We  must  pre- 
serve a  significant  acreage  of  these  pri- 
meval redwoods  as  a  national  park. 
This  is  a  "last  chance"  conservation  op- 
portunity. If  we  do  not  act  promptly, 
we  may  lose  for  all  time  the  magnificent 
redwoods  of  northern  California. 


E^stablish  a  national  park  in  the  North 
Cascades  area  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, provided  that  the  wilderness  and 
recreation  areas  are  protected.  This 
spectacular  area  of  unparalleled  moun- 
tain masses,  glaciers,  meadows,  and 
timbered  valleys  is  close  to  major  metro- 
politan areas,  and  lies  entirely  within 
national  forests. 

Establish  Potomac  Valley  Park  In 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
This  park,  creating  green  and  open 
spaces  along  the  reaches  of  the  Potomac 
would  help  make  the  Potomac  Valley  a 
model  scenic  and  recreation  area  for 
the  Nation. 

Establish  the  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  in  Wisconsin,  to  add  a  superb 
string  of  Islands  to  our  national  seashore 
system. 

WILDERNESS   AREA<: 

In  1964,  the  Congress  authorized  a 
wilderness  system,  to  preserve  for  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans  large 
areas  of  undeveloped  lands  in  their  nat- 
ural state.  The  enabling  legislation 
called  upon  the  President  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  inclusion  of  cer- 
tain additional  areas  within  the  system. 

In  accord  with  that  law,  I  recommend 
legislation  to  authorize  the  first  addi- 
tion to  the  wilderness  system  since  its 
establishment — an  area  to  be  known 
as  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness,  Los 
Padres  National  Forest,  Calif.  We  will 
submit  recommendations  for  other  addi- 
tions to  the  wilderness  system  in  the 
coming  months. 

SCENIC    RIVERS    AND   TRAILS 

I  renew  my  recommendation — over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  Senate 
during  the  89th  Congress — to  establish 
a  national  scenic  rivers  system  to 
maintain  and  restore  segments  of  se- 
lected rivers  in  their  natural  state.  This 
scenic  rivers  system  will  enable  future 
generations  of  all  Americans  to  know 
and  experience  this  significant  part  of 
their  natural  heritage. 

I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  system  of  trails.  We 
should  begin  with  authorization  on  the 
Appalachian  Trail  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.  The  system  should  Include 
similar  status  for  the  Pacific  Crest  and 
Continental  Divide  Trails  from  the  Ca* 
nadian  border  almost  to  Mexico,  and  for 
the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail  along  that 
great  river  from  Tidewater  to  its  source. 
Our  proposal  will  call  for  expansion  of 
metropolitan.  State,  and  Federal  trails 
where  our  people  can  hike  and  bicycle 
and  ride  horseback — near  the  cities  in 
which  they  increasingly  live. 

TIMELY  ACQUISITION  OF  RECREATION  AREAS 

We  are  seriously  hampered  by  rapidly 
rising  land  costs  when  we  seek  new  areas 
for  recreation.  Average  land  prices 
are  increasing  at  a  rate  of  almost  10 
percent  a  year.  The  cost  of  land  tot 
recreation  Is  splraling  at  a  considerably 
higher  rate.  This  diminishes  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  program  of  State 
grants  and  Federal  purchases  of  land 
for  parks  and  recreation  areas.  We 
must  act  promptly  to  assure  that  we  can 
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acquire  needed  recreation  lands  before 
the  price  becomes  prohibitive.  The 
most  effective  means  of  controlling  the 
increase  In  the  price  of  land  is  to  ac- 
quire the  lands  quickly  after  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

To  speed  up  the  acquisition  of  recre- 
ation lands,  I  recommend  a  $142  mil- 
lion appropriation  to  the  land  and  wa- 
ter conservation  fund  for  fiscal  1968. 
This  is  nearly  a  third  higher  than  the 
amount  appropriated  In  1967.  For  the 
first  time,  it  includes  a  $32  million  ad- 
vance appropriation  from  general  funds 
to  accelerate  the  purchase  of  lands  for 
parks  and  other  recreational  purposes. 

VI.    PROTECTING    OUR    NATURAL    HERITAGa 

There  Is  much  to  be  done.  And  we 
are  losing  ground.  The  air  and  water 
grow  heavier  with  the  debris  of  our 
spectacular  civilization.  The  domain 
of  nature  shrinks  before  the  demands  of 
conunerce. 

We  can  build,  for  a  time,  a  rich  na- 
tion surrounded  and  permeated  by  poi- 
soned elements.  By  ignoring  the  poi- 
sons, or  by  treating  them  In  a  casual, 
piecemeal  way,  we  can  endure  in  their 
midst  for  decades. 

But  here  In  America  we  started  out  to 
do  more  than  simply  endure.  We  in- 
tended to  live  as  men  should  live,  work- 
ing hard,  raising  families,  learning 
building— and  breathing  clean  air, 
swimming  in  clear  streams,  finding  a 
part  of  the  forest  or  the  shore  where 
nobody  else  was. 

If  we  are  to  have  that  America,  we 
shall  have  to  master  the  consequences  of 
our  own  prosperity— and  the  time  to  be- 
gin is  now. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  January  30.  1967. 


REPORT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  COM- 
MISSION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  30, 1967. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar,  under  rule  Vm,  was 
dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  statements  during 
uie  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited  to 
3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subconmiittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  proceed- 
ed to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Tlie  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  CSommlttee 
on  Commerce : 

Everett  Hutchinson,  of  Texas,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

John  E.  Robson,  of  nUnols,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  to  be  Chief 
of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  reflect  the  respect  and  admiration 
which  the  Congress  has  in  the  gallant 
airman  who  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  this  morning  to  continue  serving 
the  people  of  this  country  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
UJ3.  Air  Force.  Gen.  John  P.  McConnell 
has  the  respect  of  the  able  people  with 
whom  he  serves  In  the  Pentagon.  He  Is 
a  soldier  and  statesman.  I  am  proud  on 
this  occasion  to  rise  and  say  that  I  reflect 
the  views  of  the  Congress  in  bidding  him 
Godspeed  and  best  wishes  as  he  con- 
tinues to  serve  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  inmiediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

Report  on  Planned  Actions  in  NASA  1967 
Program 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  planned  actions  In  the  NASA 
1967  program  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

Report  on  Projects  for  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserves 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  tmd  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  certain  additional  facilities  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserves  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Property  Acquisitions  of  Emer- 

OBNCY  StnTLIES  AND  EQITIFMENT 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law  on 
property  acquisitions  of  emergency  supplies 
and  equipment,  for  the  quarter  ended  De- 
cember 31.  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report   on    Military    Construction,    Naval 
AND  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  military  construction.  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserves  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  Battle  Act  Report 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  The  Battle 
Act  Report,  for  the  year  1986  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Laws  Enacted  by  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  its  1966  regular  and  special  ses- 
sions (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Concbsston  Contract  ih  Txliaw- 
STONE  National  Park 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  proposed  concession  contract  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Negotiated  Sales 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
negotiated  sales  contracts  for  dispKJsal  of  ma- 
terials, during  the  6-month  period  ended 
December  31,  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  or  1967 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend 
its  provisions  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Publlo 
Welfare. 
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Repobt  on  AtrroMOTivx  Air  FoixxmoN 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  8  report  on  automotive  air 
pollution,  dated  December  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Senate  Concurrent  Besoltition  No.  107 
Concurrent  resolution  petitioning  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  protection 
and  relief  of  the  hospitals  of  Mississippi 
from  the  repeated  and  flagrant  violations 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  and 
Federal  statutes  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  the 
Implementation  of  the  1965  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  commonly 
known  as  medicare;  further,  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  being  denied  the  sick 
elderly  citizens  of  MlsslBsippl  by  the 
arbitrary  Issuance  of  "Federal  guldeUnes" 
by  the  Federal  Department,  and  for  related 
purp>OBes 

Whereas,  There  are  over  204,000  Mississippi 
Citizens  who  are  over  sixty-five  (65)  years 
of  age  who  are  legally  entitled  to  receive  hos- 
pitalization benefits  under  a  1965  Amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  Is 
commonly  known  as  Medicare;  and 

Whereas,  only  64  of  102  applicant  Missla- 
slppl  hospitals  have  been  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare because  arbitrary  and  unlawful  "Federal 
Guidelines"  have  been  demanded  which 
would  give  this  Agency  control  of  Mississippi 
hospitals  and  although  Insurance  benefits 
have  been  repeatedly  denied  elderly  Missis- 
sippi citizens  since  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  July  1,  1966,  this  Federal  Agency  has  not 
followed  the  Federal  Statute  in  giving  ag- 
grieved hospitals  a  hearing  before  the  Sec- 
retary of  said  Agency  nor  has  there  been  stat- 
utory hearings  before  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  U.S.  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  while  reserving  the  right  to  dis- 
agree with  the  philosophy  of  government 
that  resulted  In  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  is  unlawfully  withholding  money 
benefits  from  elderly  Mississippi  citizens 
while  giving  said  benefits  to  citizens  of  other 
States;  said  money  being  collected  as  a  com- 
pulsory tax  from  citizens  of  Mississippi  and 
being  a  private  hospitalization  contract  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Government  and  not  being  a  Federal  grant- 
in-aid;  and 

Whereas,  hospitals  operate  financially  on  a 
marginal  basis  and  State  Hospital  Commis- 
sion indigent  care  funds  are  being  denied  to 
said  hospitals  if  elderly  patients  are  eligible 
for  Medicare  and  private  hospital  Insurance 
plans  have  greatly  reduced  benefits  or  re- 
fused coverage  for  elderly  hospital  patients 
eligible  for  Medicare;  thereby  causing  great 
and  permanent  financial  distress  to  Missis- 
sippi elderly  citizens  and  hospitals;   and 

Whereas,  the  infamous  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Guidelines 
concerning  hospitals  are  neither  a  presi- 
dential executive  order  nor  are  they  a  de- 
partmental rule  and  regulation  which  has 
been  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  but 
are  simply  an  administrative  determination 
of  a  nameless  non-elected  Federal  cfflcial; 
and 

Whereas,  this  unlawful  activity  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
violates  the  very  letter  of  the  United  States 


Constitution  and  the  intent  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  denies  the  citizens  of  Mis- 
sissippi due  process  of  law : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi State  Senate,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein,  That  we  here- 
by petition  the  United  States  Congress  as 
an  aggrieved  State  for  relief  from  the  re- 
peated and  fiagrant  violations  of  the  Laws  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Constitution 
thereof  by  the  unlawful  and  arbitrary  with- 
holding of  unappropriated  Social  Security 
funds  due  to  elderly  Mississippi  citizens  pur- 
suant to  private  contract  by  the  refusing  to 
approve  recognized  reputable  Mississippi  hos- 
pitals In  an  arbitrary  manner  without  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  the  sick  elderly  people 
of  this  State.  Further  be  it  resolved  that 
the  United  States  Congress  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  take  such  Bteps  as  appropriate 
to  insure  that  Mississippi  citizens  shall  re- 
ceive equal  treatment,  under  law,  as  citizens 
of  other  states  of  this  Union  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Social  Seciu-ity  Hospitaliza- 
tion Insurance  Act. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  furnished  to  each  member  of 
the  Mississippi  Congressional  Delegation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  that  it  be  spread  upon  the 
Journals  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature  for 
the  1966  Extraordinary  Session  and  that 
copies  be  furnished  the  press. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate,  December  5.  1966: 
Georgb  M.  Tarbrotjgh, 
President  pro  tempore  and  Acting  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
December  13,  1966: 

John  R.   Jackson, 
Speaker  of  the  Housa  of  Representatives. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  N.T.,  relating 
to  air  pollution;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


limited  to  twelve  hundred  dollars,  it  would 
be  Increased  by  this  bill  to  seventeen  h\in- 
dred  dollars;  and  where  It  Is  now  limited  to 
eighteen  hundred  dollars,  it  would  be  In- 
creased by  this  bill  to  twenty-six  hundred 
dollars;  and 

Whereas,  when  there  are  dependents  tlu 
corresponding  changes  would  be  one  thou- 
sand dollars  to  sixteen  hundred  dollars;  two 
thousand  dollars  to  twenty-seven  hundred 
dollars;  and  three  thousand  dollars  to 
thirty-eight  hundred  dollars;  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  believes 
this  to  be  suitable  and  necessary  legislation 
for  the  welfare  of  the  veterans  and  their 
widows.    Now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, (the  Senate  concurring)  : 

That  Congress  be  memorialized  to  enact, 
without  delay,  the  bill  Introduced  by  Edward 
J.  Gurney,  R-Plorlda,  to  liberalize  pension 
rules  for  veterans  and  their  widows. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  thl« 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  United  States 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  each  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 
Attest: 

Inez  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
tinuing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress  (Rept.  No.  6) . 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Rollings,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  concur- 
rent resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina memorializing  Congress  to  enact  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Edward  J.  Gurney  to 
liberalize  pension  rules  for  veterans  and 
their  widows. 

I  £isk  that  this  concurrent  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoiid,  as  follows: 
A    Concurrent    Resolution    Memorializing 
Congress  To  Enact  a  Bill  Introduced  in 
THE  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  bt  Ed- 
ward J.  Gurnet,  Ripublican,  Florida,  To 
Liberalize   Pension   Rules  for   Veterans 
AND  Theib  Widows 

Whereas,  Edward  3.  G^imey,  R-Flortda, 
introduced  a  bill  to  liberalize  pension  riUes 
for  veterans  and  their  widows;  and 

Whereas,  the  bill  calls  for  a  ten  per  cent 
Increase  in  veterans'  widows  pensions;  and 

Whereas,  both  tjrpee  of  pensions  are  now 
reduced  when  there  Is  income  from  other 
sources  and  this  measure  would  jwrmit 
higher  levels  of  other  Income;  and 

Whereas,  the  allowable  Income  from  other 
sources  f«r  veterans  and  their  widows  with- 
out dependents  is  now  limited  to  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  would  ba  increased  by  this  bill 
to  one  thousand  dollars;  and  where  it  is  now 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  COMMERCE  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN 
STUDIES— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  72) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  73 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  tlie 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  in- 
vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to — 

(1)  interstate  commerce  generally; 

(2)  foreign  commerce  generally; 

(3)  transportation  generally; 

(4)  maritime  matters; 

(5)  interoceanlc  canals; 

(6)  domestic  surface  transportation,  In- 
cluding pipelines  and  highway  safety; 

(7)  communications,  Including  a  complete 
review  of  national  and  international  tele- 
communications and  the  use  of  communica- 
tions satellites; 

(8)  Federal  power  matters; 

(9)  civil  aeronautics; 

(10)  fisheries  and  wildlife; 

(11)  marine  sciences;   and 

( 12 )  weather  services  and  modification,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  weather  satellites. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolutlM 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1961,  v> 
January  31.  1968,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (i) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 


visable; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
ihall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  beads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  in- 
formation, facilities,  and  (Personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $500,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  702.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  the  Sandy  Hook 
Kational  Seashore  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MtrnpHT) : 

S.  703.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  In  commemoration  of  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  San  Diego;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kucrxl  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  1,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McClellan)  : 

8.704.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Buffalo  National  River  In  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fclbrigrt  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  hecMling.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intercoastal 
Shipping  Act  of  1933  to  provide  for  accoimt- 
Ing  at  the  expiration  of  a  rate  suspension; 

S.  706.  A  bin  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916;  and 

5.707.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft  noise 
abatement  regulation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

8.708.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Praney 
Bomer; 

S.  709.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joee  C. 
Beyes;  and 

S.  710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Long;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
8.  711.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  certain  amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer  for 
tuition  and  fees  in  providing  a  higher  educa- 
tion for  himself,  his  spouse,  and  his  depend- 
•nts;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.712.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301(a)(7) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
grant  U.S.  citizenship  at  birth  to  any  child 
born  abroad  whose  father  or  mother  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has  served 
abroad  for  certain  periods  of  time  with  a 
church  or  missionary  organization,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  713.  A  blU  to  establish  the  Sandy  Hook 
National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 

S.714.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22(g)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  loams  to 
executive  officers  by  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  modify  the  loan 
provisions  relating  to  directors,  members  of 
the  supervisory  committee,  and  members  of 
the  credit  committee  of  Federal  credit  un- 
ions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pboxmire  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  715.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  reserved  or  retained  In  certain  lands 
in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  heretofore  conveyed  to 
HlUcrest,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gruemznc)  : 

S.  716.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land  to  the 
city  of  Anchorage,  Alaska;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Babtlett  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bin,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  717.  A  bill  to  prevent  vessels  built  or 
rebuilt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carry- 
ing cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  718.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Universal  MUl- 
tary  Training  and  Service  Act,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  deferment  of  police 
officers  of  States,  and  subdivisions  thereof, 
from  training  and  service  under  such  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  719.  A  bin  to  amend  section  705  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in  order  to  increase 
the  membership  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  from  five  members 
to  seven  members,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Toweb  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

(Note. — ^The  above  bills  were  ordered  to 
be  held  at  the  desk  until  February  6,  1967, 
for  additional  cosponsors.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  sunended,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  publishing  of  a  U.S. 
Drug  Compendium,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nklson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — ^The  above  bUl  was  ordered  to  be 


held  at  the  desk  until  February  3,  1067,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  BXr.  Pxu.. 
Mr.  Musxn,  Mr.  Mondalk,  and  Mr. 
Clauc)  : 

S.  721.  A  bin  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  teachers  aid  programs  In  the  schools 
of  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nklson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

S.  722.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Basyle 
Glenn  Gulledge;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

S.  723.  A  bin  to  promote  rail-highway 
safety  by  requiring  Ught-refiectlng  markings 
on  railroad  locomotives  and  cars;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGoveen  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hollings)  : 

S.  724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  in- 
dividuals; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

8.  725.  A  bm  to  waive  certain  limitations 
upon  claims  under  Public  Law  88-519  (78 
Stat.  699);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  726.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Artur  Neves  Nunes  Almeida  and  his  wife, 
Alice  Ceu  Montelro  Alves  Almeida;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  {lot  himself,  Mr. 
Allott,  and  Mr.  Holland)  : 

S.  727.  A  bill  to  exclude  oert^aln  State  em- 
ployees from  the  application  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Doicinick  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  728.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ezpansion 
of  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery,  Beverly, 
N.J.;  to  the  Ccanmlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  WnxiAMs  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  sepcotite  heading.) 

By  ISi.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clabk,  MT. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Kxnnedt  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Scorr) : 

S.  729.  A  bUl  to  provide  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
land  acquisition  in  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreational  Area;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interl(»'  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williaics  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  730.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the  safety,  efficacy, 
and  reliability  of  therapeutic,  diagnostic, 
and  prosthetic  devices;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  and 

S.  731.  A  bill  2o  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  use  or  manufacture,  in  certain  casee,  by 
or  for  the  United  States  of  any  invention 
described  in  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bills, 
which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.  732.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dwayne  C. 
CcfT  and  William  D.  Martin;  and 

S.  733.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Sabiene 
Elizabeth  DeVore;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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CXDNCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  PRINTINa  OP 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTI- 
TLED "STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC 
FACILITY  NEEDS  AND  FINANCING" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  7)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  a  joint  committee 
print  entitled  "State  and  Local  Public 
Facility  Needs  and  Financing,"  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Proxhire,  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 


NEED  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY COMMISSION  TO  UNDER- 
STAND PROBLEMS  OF  ALL 
GROUPS  OF  WORKERS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Tower)  sub- 
mitted a  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  8)  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  need  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  to  be  qualified  to 
imderstand  the  problems  of  all  groups 
of  workers  throughout  oiu-  Nation,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
DiRXSEN,  for  Itfr.  Tower,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — ^The  above  concurrent  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  desk 
until  February  9,  1967,  for  additional 
oosponsors.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON   COMMER(7E   TO   MAKE   CER- 
TAIN STUDIES 

Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  reported  an  original  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  72)  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  to  make  certain 
studies,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Magnttson, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INVESTIGATION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  OF  ANY  MATTER 
PERTAINING  TO  THE  DISPLAY 
AND  USE  OP  THE  FLAG  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Tower)  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  (S.  Res.  73)  to  au- 
thorize the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  make  a  study  and  investigation  of  any 
matter  pertaining  to  the  display  and  use 
of  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


(Note. — The  above  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  held  at  the  desk  imtll 
February  9,  1967,  for  additional  co- 
sponsors.) 


ADDITIONAL  PROFESSIONAL  AND 
CLERICAL  STAFF  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

Mr.  HILL  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  74) :  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare- 

S.  Res.  74 

Resolved,  That  the  CJommlttee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  la  aothorlzed  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1967,  to  emifloy  one  additional 
assistant  chief  clerk,  soven  additional  pro- 
fessional staff  members,  and  nine  additional 
clerical  assistants  to  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  at  rates  of  com- 
pensation to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman  In 
accordance  with  section  202(e),  as  amended, 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
and  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  4,  Eightieth 
Congress,  approved  February  19,  1947,  as 
amended. 


SANDY  HOOK  NATIONAL  SEASHORE 
RECREATICW  AREA 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  PreBident,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  create 
the  Sandy  Hook  National  Seashore  Rec- 
reation Area. 

Sandy  Hook,  a  peninsula  bounded  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  one  side  and 
Sandy  Hook  Bay  on  the  other,  consists 
of  1,634  acres.  Prom  1846  until  ap- 
proximately 5  years  ago  the  entire  com- 
plex was  a  military  reservation  known 
as  Fort  Hancock.  However,  in  early  1962 
it  was  determined  that  the  entire  acreage 
was  no  longer  needed  solely  for  military 
purposes  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army  leased  745  acres  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  for  a  recreation  area.  This 
becomes  known  as  the  Sandy  Hook  State 
Park. 

I  was,  of  course,  pleased  to  support  and 
work  for  the  establishment  of  this  State 
park. 

The  park  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
recreation  areas  along  the  New  Jersey 
coast — ^providing  swimming,  nature 
walks,  sunbathing,  and  some  of  the  best 
fishing  around.  I  am  told  that  it  is  so 
popular  that  on  many  weekends  during 
the  summer  months  the  gates  to  the  park 
must  be  closed  as  early  as  10:30  in  the 
morning,  depriving  thousands  of  would- 
be  visitors  of  its  use. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  Defense 
revealed  that  it  is  godng  to  turn  1,200 
acres  of  land  at  Sandy  Hook,  including 
the  745  acres  that  comprise  the  present 
State  park,  over  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  disposal. 

My  concern,  which  I  know  is  shared  by 
countless  others,  is  to  make  certain  the 
existing  State  park  is  preserved  and  ex- 
panded so  that  its  use  as  a  recreation 
area  will  be  continued  for  all  time.  Its 
use  for  any  other  purpose  would  be  im- 
consclonable,  for  Sandy  Hook  Is  a  na- 
tional heritage  and  should  remain  in  the 
public's  possession. 

In  1961,  Congress  passed  and  the  late 
President  Kennedy  signed  into  law  a  bill 
which  authorized  the  establishment  of 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  Mass., 


as  part  of  the  national  park  system.  The 
act  authorized  $16  million  for  the  Park 
Service  to  acquire  privately  owned  lands 
on  Cape  Cod  and  Involved  many  thou- 
sand acres. 

The  land  at  Sandy  Hook  is  not  pri- 
vately owned.  The  Federal  Government 
already  owns  it. 

Enactment  of  my  bill  will  authorize  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  take  pos- 
session of  this  1,200  acres,  operate  and 
maintain  it  for  continued  recreational 
purposes,  and  place  in  New  Jersey  its  first 
national  seashore  recreation  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  702)  to  establish  the  Sandy 
Hook  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  introduced  by  Mr.  Case,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


SAN  DIEGO'S  200TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  1969, 
the  cradle  of  California's  rich  and  glor- 
ious history  will  mark  its  200th  anniver- 
sary. San  Diego  is  California's  oldest 
city.  Its  site  was  claimed  for  Spain  in 
1542  by  Adm.  Juan  Rodriquez  Cabrillo,  a 
Portuguese  navigator  who  first  came  to 
the  New  World  with  Cortes.  It  was  not 
until  1602,  however,  that  the  site  received 
its  name.  In  that  year,  Don  Sebastian 
Vizcaino,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
West  Coast  explorers,  anchored  off  Los 
Guijarros  in  the  shadow  of  beautiful 
Point  Loma.  Vizcaino  was  delighted 
with  the  harbor,  pronouncing  it  probably 
"the  best  to  be  found  in  all  the  South 
Sea."  He  named  the  port  and  its  future 
city  after  the  canon  San  Ettego  de  Alcala, 
whose  feast  day  came  2  days  after  he  ar- 
rived on  November  10,  1602. 

The  actual  colonization  of  San  Diego 
and  California  began  in  1769  with  the 
founding  of  the  first  mission  by  Father 
Junlpero  Serra.  From  that  first  mission 
was  built  a  chain  of  21  missions  up  the 
California  coast,  each  a  day's  journey 
apart.  By  1850,  San  Diego  had  become  a 
large  settlement  of  more  than  500  for- 
eigners, 10  stores  and  88  houses,  and 
some  2,000  Indians.  It  became  a  center 
for  hide  collecting  and  a  base  for  whalers. 

Today,  San  Diego  is  no  longer  the  quiet 
Spanish  settlement  of  the  past.  Its  In- 
dustrial and  cultural  development  sym- 
bolizes the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
"Golden  State"  Itself.  San  Diego  in  1967 
is  a  great  seaport,  a  vital  naval  base,  an 
important  training  center  for  sailors  and 
marines,  and  an  aircraft  manufacturing 
center.  Indeed,  this  city  and  Its  harbor 
have  become.  In  the  words  of  Its  founder, 
Vizcaino,  "the  best  to  be  found  in  all  the 
South  Sea." 

As  part  of  its  200th  anniversary,  I  am 
Introducing  today,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Mttrphy],  a  bill  which  will  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  commemorating 
that  anniversary.  The  bill  has  previ- 
ously been  Introduced  by  several  of  my 
able  colleagues  In  the  other  body.  These 
commemorative  medals  will  be  an  im- 
portant and  integral  part  of  the  exten- 
sive plans  being  laid  for  the  year-long 
celebration  of  1969.    They  will  provide  a 
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lasting  memento  of  San  Diego's  vital  role 
in  California  and  American  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  bill  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  appear  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
wUl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
my  colleague.  Representative  Bob  Wil- 
son, be  incorporated  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker: 

With  my  two  distinguished  colleagues, 
Congressmen  James  B.  Utt  and  Uonel  Van 
Deerlln,  I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  commem- 
orating the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  San  Diego,  California.  The  cost  of  mint- 
ing these  medals  would  be  financed  by  the 
San  Diego  200th  Anniversary,  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit organization,  at  no  expense  to  the 
Government.  Under  my  proposal,  the  United 
States  Mint  would  be  authorized  to  fur- 
nish the  non-profit  group  with  up  to  500,000 
commemorative  medals. 

San  Dlegans,  and  all  Callfornians  as  well, 
look  forward  to  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
city's  founding  in  1769.  The  reason  for  the 
statewide  interest  is  that  San  Diego  is  the 
cradle  of  California's  glorious  history.  We 
proudly  recall  how  Caspar  de  Portcla,  the 
Spanish  Governor  of  Lower  California,  and 
Father  Junlpero  Serra  began  the  coloniza- 
tion of  CaUfornta  with  the  establishment  of 
Mission  San  Diego  de  Alcala.  From  that  first 
mission  was  built  a  chain  of  21  missions, 
each  a  day's  journey  apart,  along  the  Camino 
Real  (King's  Highway).  In  the  process,  the 
mission  padres  Imparted  to  the  Indians 
knowledge  of  God,  the  construction  trades. 
Irrigation  and  agriculture,  while  Spanish 
soldiers  set  up  military  establishments 
known  as  presidios.  These  missions,  which 
laid  the  foundation  stones  for  the  subse- 
quent rush  of  settlers  into  the  "Golden 
state,"  were  established  at  a  time  when  2,000 
miles  away  Daniel  Boone  was  still  trekUng 
through  the  wildernesses  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky. 

Recognizing  oiir  debt  to  these  brave  Span- 
iards, we  San  Diegans  in  1969  plan  a  year- 
long celebration  of  our  glorious  heritage. 
Many  citizens  have  been  working  for  more 
tlian  a  year  laying  the  groundwork  for  oiur 
bicentennial.  To  emphasize  California's 
rich  inheritance  of  Spanish  culture  and  tra- 
dition, the  anniversary  committee  has  con- 
tacted the  Government  of  Spain  to  explore 
the  possiblUty  of  constructing  a  Spanish 
building  in  San  Diego  to  house  documents 
and  artifacts  of  the  period  of  exploration  and 
conquest.  In  conjunction  with  this,  city 
and  county  schools  are  conducting  an  essay 
contest  entitled,  "San  Diego's  Spanish  Herit- 
age" with  a  trip  for  two  to  Spain  as  re- 
ward for  the  winner.  Historical  societies  will 
continue  their  research  and  writing  on  di- 
verse phases  of  our  history,  while  many  com- 
munity performing  arts  groups  are  planning 
original  productions  on  California  history. 
Recalling  the  Important  role  of  the  friars  In 
San  Diego's  founding,  large  Interfaith  ob- 
Mrvances  are  planned  and  preparations  are 
underway  to  Invite  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  to 
come  to  Saa  Diego  to  participate  In  the  200th 
year  of  ChrUtlanlty  In  California. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  projects, 
but  I  will  not  take  more  of  my  colleagues' 
toe  for  a  recitation  of  our  many  ambi- 


tious celebration  plans  for  1969.  I  do  re- 
quest,  however,  their  rapid  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  bUl  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today.  These  commemorative  medals 
wUl  be  an  important  and  Integral  part  of  our 
bicentennial  year.  They  will  provide  a  last- 
ing memento  of  San  Diego's  vital  role  in 
American  history. 

Mr.  KUCHKL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  lie 
at  the  desk  for  48  hours  in  order  that 
there  may  be  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  held  at  the  desk 
for  2  days,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  bill  (S,  703)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
San  Diego,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel, 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Mitrphy)  ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  703 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  strike  and 
furnish  for  the  San  Diego  200th  Aimlversary, 
Inc.  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "corpora- 
tion"), a  not-for-profit  organization  for  the 
celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  San  Diego  com- 
munity, national  medals  in  commemoration 
of  such  anniversary. 

Sec.  2.  Such  medals  shall  be  of  such  sizes, 
materials,  and  shall  be  so  Inscribed,  as  the 
corporation  may  determine  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  3.  Not  more  than  five  hundred  thou- 
sand of  such  medals  may  be  produced.  Pro- 
duction shall  be  In  such  quantities,  not  less 
than  two  thousand,  as  may  be  ordered  by 
the  corporation,  but  no  work  may  be  com- 
menced on  any  order  unless  the  Secretary 
has  received  security  satisfactory  to  him  for 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
such  order.  Such  cost  shall  include  labor, 
material,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  over- 
head expenses,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. No  medals  may  be  produced  pursuant 
to  this  Act  after  December  31,  1969. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  receipt  of  payment  for  such 
medals  in  the  amount  of  the  cost  thereof  as 
determined  pursuant  to  section  3,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  deliver  the  medals  as  the  corpora- 
tion may  request. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Kuchel,  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
bill  authorizing  the  striking  of  500,000 
med£ds  commemorating  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  great  city 
of  San  Diego,  Calif. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  striking  of  these  medals  will  be  with- 
out cost  to  the  taxpayer,  but  will  be  fi- 
nanced by  a  nonprofit  organization,  the 
San  Diego  Two-Hundredth  Anniversary, 
Inc. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, California  was  explored  for  Spain 
by  Cabrillo  in  1542,  but  the  actual  coloni- 
zation did  not  begin  until  200  years  later. 
Fearful  of  the  encroachment  of  other 
European  nations  into  the  Pacific,  par- 
ticularly the  Russians  from  Alaska  and 
the  English  from  Canada,  the  Spanish 
moved  to  settle  California  by  sending 
Capt.  Gaspar  D.  Portola,  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor of  Lower  California,  and  Father 


Junipera  Serra,  who  in  1769  began  the 
colonization  of  California  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mission  of  San  Diego. 

The  mission  system,  the  most  impor- 
tant Spanish — colonial— institution  of 
that  time,  was  repeated  in  settlement 
after  settlement  as  the  Spanish  moved 
northward  along  the  California  coast. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Spani^  Cath- 
olic priests,  the  Indians  were  taught 
agriculture,  irrigation,  and  conjjtruction 
skills,  the  Spanish  language  and  the 
Christian  reUglon.  The  Indians  also 
were  provided  with  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing. 

Naturally,  the  citizens  of  San  Diego, 
proud  of  their  rich  heritage,  are  both  ex- 
cited and  enthusiastic  about  the  planned 
year-long  200th-year  anniversary  cele- 
bration. They  have  already  completed 
much  groimdwork  in  preparation  for  this 
forthcoming  event.  Invitations  have 
been  sent  to  the  Govenunents  of  Spain 
and  Mexico,  requesting  their  participa- 
tion in  the  celebration.  In  recognition 
of  the  work  of  Father  Serra,  and  those 
who  followed  him,  in  bringing  Christian- 
ity to  California,  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul 
will  be  extended  an  invitation. 

Mr.  President,  if  Father  Serra  and 
Captain  Portola  were  to  return  to  San 
Diego  today,  they  would  see  not  an  aging 
Spanish  mission,  but  a  growing  metrop- 
olis of  600,000,  where  industry,  education, 
and  commerce  flourish.  They  would  no 
longer  see  the  tiny  San  Carlos  or  the  San 
Antonio  moored  at  its  dock,  but  rather 
they  would  see  the  massive  cruisers,  sub- 
marines, and  aircraft  carriers  of  the  U.S. 
Fleet  plus  ships  which  help  to  contribute 
to  the  1,103,906  tonnage  of  goods  that  are 
exchanged  at  this  port  each  year.  They 
would  see  today  a  city  active  in  the  space 
age  and  a  leader  in  the  field  of  ocean- 
ography. They  would  see  happy,  proud, 
well  educated  citizens  living  in  the  land 
of  beauty  and  rich  in  the  blessings  of 
nature.  They,  in  short,  Mr.  President, 
would  see  in  this  model  city  of  San 
Diego  the  fulfillment  of  their  most  golden 
dreams. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  is  of  greatest  importance  to  the  citi- 
zens of  San  Diego,  and  for  that  matter  to 
all  citizens  of  California.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  act  expeditiously  on  this 
matter. 


INCLUSION  OP  BUFFALO  RIVER  IN 
ARKANSAS  IN  THE  PROPOSED  NA- 
TIONAL WILD  RIVERS  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  senior  colleague 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  include  the  Buffalo  River  in  Arkansas 
In  the  proposed  national  wild  rivers 
system. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  a  bill, 
S.  1446,  passed  the  Senate  on  January 
19,  1966,  and  would  have  established  a 
national  wild  rivers  system  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  bill  designated  7  rivers,  or  portions 
thereof,  as  "wild  river  areas"  and  iden- 
tified 17  other  rivers,  or  portions  thereof, 
as  possible  future  additions  to  the  wild 
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riven  syston.  S.  1446  was  not  consid- 
ered In  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  and 
therefore  was  not  enacted  into  law. 

On  January  11,  1967,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  and  other  Senators 
Introduced  a  bUl  (S.  119) ,  which  is  iden- 
tical with  S.  1446  as  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  year.  The  new  bill  does  not  In- 
clude the  Buffalo  River  in  Arkansas,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  Senator  McClel- 
LAN  and  I  are  Introducing  this  special 
bill  for  the  Arkansas  Buffalo. 

Mr.  President,  the  Buffalo  River  in 
Arkansas  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
rivers  in  the  world.  I  wUl  quote  a  passage 
from  a  report  prepared  by  the  National 
ParkServlceinl963: 

Altbough  man-made  Impoundments  are 
causing  the  rapid  disappearance  of  free- 
flowing  streams  In  mld-Amerlca,  the  Buffalo 
River  remains  one  of  the  few  rivers  still  pos- 
sessing exceptional  wilderness  value. 

The  Buffalo  River,  deeply  entrenched  In  a 
meandering  course,  flows  eastward  across 
Newton  and  Searcy  Counties,  entering  briefly 
Marlon  and  Baxter  Coxintles  before  Joining 
the  White  River  In  northwest  Arkansas  In 
places  the  Buffalo  lies  650  feet  almost  sheer 
below  Its  canyon  rim.  Towering  multi-col- 
ored cliffs  sharply  accent  the  mUd  mountain 
beauty  into  which  nature  has  set  the  blue- 
green  waters  of  this  spring-fed  stream.  Born 
on  summits  almost  2400  feet  above  sea  level, 
this  river  flows  down  to  elevations  of  less 
than  400  feet  before  Joining  the  White  River. 

The  scenic  grandeur  of  unimpeded  rivers 

surging  over  rapids,  moving  lazily  through 
long  shaded  eddies,  and  sweeping  gracefully 
against  streaked  canyon  walls  that  proclaim 
the  handiwork  of  a  free-flowing  stream— Is 
fast  disappearing.  Urbanization  has  altered 
and  Impoundments  have  tamed  river  after 
river  until  little  Is  left  to  represent  the  wil- 
derness waters  known  by  first  comers  to 
these  hills. 

Flora  of  the  study  area  Is  perhaps  the  most 
diverse  of  any  other  area  of  equal  extent  In 
Arkansas  and  ranks  noteworthy  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  The  wildlife  constitutes  one  of 
the  area's  chief  attractions.  Practically 
every  wUd  animal  common  to  an  oak-hickory 
type  forest  is  found  In  great  numbers.  The 
red  wolf,  not  known  to  be  residing  within 
any  unit  of  the  National  Park  System  Is 
foimd  here.  In  colder  latitudes  black  bears 
and  woodchucks  hibernate  during  part  or  all 
of  the  winter  season;  In  this  locale  they  are 
active  throughout  the  year. 

Known  archeological  sites  within  the  Im- 
mediate area  of  the  river  number  at  least 
twenty,  and  It  is  likely  that  others  are 
present. 

The  study  area  includes  an  expansive 
climax  of  wlldness,  ruggedness,  and  elevation 
contrasts  In  two  sections  of  the  Ozark  Pla- 
teaus Province  of  the  Interior  Highlands  Di- 
vision of  American  Landscape  Forms  The 
upper  course  of  the  Buffalo  River  is  etched 
Into  the  Boston  Mountains  Section,  while  the 
lower  course  with  Its  tortuous  canyons  typi- 
fies the  Sprlngfleld-Salem  Plateaus  Section. 
No  other  feasible  management  unit  in  the 
entire  Ozarks  portion  of  the  Interior  High- 
lands Division  can  likely  surpass  the  com- 
bined resources  of  the  area  studied. 

Geologically  the  area  Is  outstanding  and 
typifies  the  Arkansas  Ozarks  with  their  nu- 
merous caves,  watCTfalls,  persistent  springs. 
Interesting  side  canyons,  and  Impressive 
bluffs. 

Being  the  last  of  the  choice  remaining  ma- 
jor free-flowing  streams  In  the  Arkansas 
Ozarks.  the  Buffalo  River  offers  an  outstand- 
ing opportimity  for  preservation  of  a  unique 
segment  of  outdoor  America. 

The  area  is  centrally  located  with  respect 
to  large  urban  populations  and  is  well  suited 
to  provide  Increasing  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities  for  the  nation. 


In  comUnation,  the  scenic,  sdentlflc,  and 
archeological  values  and  the  recreation  po- 
tential of  the  area  clearly  indicate  that  con- 
sideration for  preservation  and  administra- 
tion at  the  national  level  is  warranted. 
Therefore,  the  study  area  Is  recommended 
for  establishment  as  a  Ifetlonal  River,  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  bill  which  we  introduce  would  in- 
clude the  Arkansas  Buffalo  among  those 
rivers  to  be  designated  originally  as  a 
part  of  the  national  wDd  rivers  system. 
I  fully  expect  this  bill  to  be  endorsed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
I  hope  that  it  may  receive  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
subsequently  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDI^fG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  704)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Buffalo  National 
River  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  F*!;!.- 
BRiGHT  (for  himself  and  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  PmBRiGHT].  The  fate  of 
the  Buffalo  River  has  been  in  doubt  for 
some  years  now,  with  very  strong  feel- 
ings expressed  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
I  have  not  taken  a  definite  position  be- 
fore this  date.  However,  it  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion,  which  I  believe  to  be 
fully  supported  by  a  vast  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  Arkansas,  th«t  this  river,  one 
of  the  last  vestiges  of  natural  beauty  in 
my  State,  and,  indeed,  in  the  country, 
should  be  allowed  to  run  free  and  remain 
unencumbered. 

Our  proposal  to  make  the  Buffalo 
River  a  part  of  the  national  wild  rivers 
system  would  accomplidi  this  purpose. 

I  urge  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  protect  its  beauty 
and  to  leave  It  free. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERCOASTAL 
SHIPPING  ACT  OF  1933,  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  ACCOUirnNG  AT  THE 
EXPIRATION  OF  A  RATE  SUS- 
PENSION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  at  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933  to 
provide  for  accounting  at  the  expiration 
of  a  rate  suspension.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
letter  from  the  Chairmtn  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  together  with  a 
statement  prepared  by  him,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  705)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
coastal Shipping  Act  ol  1933  to  provide 
for  accounting  at  the  expiration  of  a 
rate  suspension;  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NTJSON,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  705 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
3  of  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933  (46 
U.S.C.  845) ,  is  amended  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph  thereof  to  a  semicolon, 
and  inserting  the  following:  "If  the  proceed- 
ing has  not  been  concluded  and  an  order 
made  within  the  period  of  suspension,  the 
proposed  change  of  rate,  fare,  charge,  classl- 
flcation,  regulation,  or  practice  shall  go  into 
effect  at  the  end  of  such  period;  but  In  case 
of  proposed  increased  rate  of  charge  for  or 
m  respect  to  the  transportation  of  property, 
the  Commission  may  by  order  require  the 
Interested  carrier  or  carriers  to  keep  accu- 
rate accounts  in  detail  of  all  amovmts  re- 
ceived by  reason  of  such  Increase,  speclfylDg 
by  whom  and  In  whose  behalf  such  amounts 
are  paid  and  upon  completion  of  the  hearing 
and  decision,  may  by  further  order  require 
the  Interested  carrier  or  carriers  to  refund, 
with  Interest,  to  the  persons  In  whose  behalf 
such  amounts  were  paid,  such  portion  of  such 
Increased  rates  or  charges  as  by  Its  decision 
shall  be  found  not  justlfled." 

The  letter  and  statement  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 

Fl3)ERAL  MARrriME  COMMISSION, 

Washington,  B.C.,  January  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Httbert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  l&R.  Pbesisent:  There  are  submitted 
herewith  four  copies  of  a  proposed  bill,  to 
amend  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933  to 
provide  for  accounting  at  the  expiration  of  a 
rate  suspension. 

The  need  for  and  purpose  of  the  proposed 
bill  are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  state- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  urges 
enactment  of  this  bill  at  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
In  the  accompanying  statement. 

This  proposed  legislation  Is  identical  to 
S.  3544  which  was  introduced  Into  the  89th 
Congress  late  in  the  session. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoHK  Harllee, 
Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy,  Retired.  Chair- 
man. 

Statement  op  Pueposes  and  Need  for  thb 
Bnx  To  Amend  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act 
op  1933  To  Provide  for  Accounting  at  thi 
Expiration  of  a  Rate  Suspension 
The  bill   would  amend  section  3  of  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933,  and  author- 
ize the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  to  re- 
quire a  carrier  to  keep  a  detailed  account  of 
Its  charges  when  a  suspended  rate  goes  into 
effect  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  a  hearing 
as   to   its  lawfulness.    In   addition.  In  the 
event  the  proposed  Increase  rate  Is  found  un- 
lawfxil,  the  Commission  would  be  authorized 
to  order  refunds,  with  interest,  to  shippers 
who  have  paid  the  proposed  Increased  rates. 
This  amendment  Is  similar  to  language  con- 
tained In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with 
respect  to  accounting  for  the  monies  and 
would  offer  similar  protection  to  shippers. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  27  OP  THE 
SHIPPING  ACT  OP  1916 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, at  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  27  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  letter  from  the  Chatr- 
man  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, together  with  a  statement  prepared 
by  him,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

The  bill  (S.  706)  to  amend  section  27 
of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnxtson,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  706 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
J7  of  the  Shipping  Act  (46  U.S.C.  826),  be 
imended  by  deleting  the  present  section  and 
lubetltutlng  therefor  the  following: 

"Six;.  27.  (a)  In  all  proceedings  under  sec- 
tion 22  of  this  Act,  depositions  and  discovery 
shall  be  available,  and  the  Commission  may 
by  subpoena  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
documents,  and  other  evidence,  in  such  man- 
ner and  to  such  an  extent  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  by  rule  or  regulation  require.  At- 
tendance of  witnesses  in  response  to  sub- 
poena shall  be  required  from  any  place  In 
the  United  States  at  any  designated  place 
of  hearing,  and  witnesses  so  acting  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Obedience  to  this  section  shall  on 
application  by  the  Commission  be  enforced 
as  are  orders  of  the  Commission  other  than 
for  the  payment  of  money." 

The  letter  and  statement  presented  by 
Mr.  Magntjson  are  as  follows : 

Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
Washington,  B.C.,  January  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  There  are  submitted 
herewith  four  copies  of  a  projxjsed  bill  to 
amend  section  27  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916. 
The  need  for  and  purpose  of  the  proposed 
bill  are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  state- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  urges 
enactment  of  this  bill  at  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
In  the  accompanying  statement. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administra- 
tion's program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Harllee, 
Rear    Admiral,     V.S.    Navy,     Retired, 
Chairman. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  for  the  Bn.1, 
To  Amend  Section  27  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916 

The  proposed  bill  would  empower  the 
Commission  to  adopt  pre-trial  discovery  pro- 
cedures along  with  its  existing  power  to  is- 
•ue  subpoenas  in  adjudicatory  proceedings 
under  section  22  of  the  Act. 

The  need  for  clear  statutory  authoriza- 
tion for  discovery  arose  as  a  result  of  the 
holding  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
Pe»l«  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  in  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  v.  Anglo  Canadian  Ship- 
ping Company,  335  P2d  244  (1964).  In  that 
dedaion  the  Court  ruled  that  without  statu- 
tory authority  the  Commission  could  not 
promulgate  rules  for  discovery  and  produc- 
tion of  documents. 

Discovery  defined  broadly  is  a  procedural 
technique  by  which  a  party  to  a  proceeding 


may  obtain  relevant  Information  In  advance 
of  hearing  In  order  to  prepare  meaningful 
Information  for  the  hearing.  Discovery  In- 
cludes depositions  upon  oral  or  written  ex- 
amination, written  Interrogatories,  admis- 
sions by  parties,  and  production  and  Inspec- 
tion of  documents. 

Permitting  parties  to  enter  a  hearing  with 
full  knowledge  of  all  relevant  facts  con- 
tributes to  a  fair  and  speedy  resolution  of 
cases.  It  is  a  simple.  Inexpensive  means  of 
developing  facts,  encourage  settlements,  sig- 
nificantly limit  Issues,  minimize  the  length 
of  records  and  the  need  for  postponements, 
and  lessen  the  expense  of  litigation. 

Discovery  authority  would  complement 
present  section  27  subpoena  power,  since  the 
subpoena  authority  only  works  towards  in- 
suring attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  documents  rather  than  the  de- 
velopment of  a  case  prior  to  such  hearing. 
The  reporting  provisions  of  section  21  might 
apply  in  some  cases  to  obtaining  prehear- 
ing information  but  In  practice  it  would  be 
a  cumbersome  measure. 

In  the  1962  Report  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  (Prettyman 
Report),  the  principle  of  discovery  in  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  was  approved  as  a 
means  of  reducing  delay  and  promoting  fair- 
ness. Likewise  Professor  Davis  In  his  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Treatise  observed  that 
"probably  no  sound  reasons  can  be  given  for 
failure  to  extend  to  administrative  adjudi- 
cations the  discovery  procedures  worked  out 
for  Judicial  proceedings."  This  proposal, 
should  It  be  enacted,  would  be  similar  to 
existing  authority  of  other  regulatory  agen- 
cies: Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (49 
U.S.C.  305(d));  Federal  Power  Commission 
(16  U.S.C.  825f(d) );  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
(49  U.S.C.  1484(e));  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (15  U.S.C.  49). 

The  proposal  would  otherwise  amend  sec- 
tion 27  to  update  its  wordage  but  without 
substantive  change. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1958  TO  AUTHORIZE 
AIRCRAFT  NOISE  ABATEMENT 
REGULATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  at  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 
aircraft  noise  abatement  regulation,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill,  and 
a  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  707)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 
aircraft  noise  abatement  regulation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  707 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49 
U.S.C.  1301),  is  fiuther  amended  by  adding 
a  new  section  611  as  follows: 

"aircrapt  noise  control  and  abatement 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
empowered  to  prescribe  and  amend  stand- 
ards for  the  measurement  of  aircraft  noise 
and  sonic  boom  and  to  prescribe  and  amend 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  find 


necessary  to  provide  for  the  control  and 
abatement  of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom. 
Including  the  application  of  such  standards, 
rules  and  regulations  in  the  issuance, 
amendment,  modification,  suspension  or  rev- 
ocation of  any  certificate  authorized  by  this 
title. 

"(b)  In  any  action  to  amend,  modify  or 
revoke  a  certificate  wherein  violation  of  air- 
craft noise  or  sonic  boom  standards,  rules  or 
regulations  is  at  issue  the  certificate  holder 
shall  have  the  same  notice  and  appeal  rights 
as  are  contained  In  section  609,  and  In  any 
appeal  to  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  the  Board  may  amend,  modify,  or  re- 
verse the  Secretary's  order  If  it  finds  that 
safety  in  air  commerce  or  air  transportation 
and  the  public  Interest  do  not  require  the 
affirmation  of  the  Secretary's  order." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  MAcmr- 
soN  is  as  follows: 

Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Washington,  B.C.,  January  11, 1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
bin  "To  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  authorize  aircraft  noise  abatement 
regulation,  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  bill  is  part  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency's  legislative  program  and  is  needed  to 
assist  us  in  alleviating  a  most  serious  prob- 
lem. 

The  Introduction  of  Jet  aircraft  Into  civil 
use  has  provided  a  faster  and  more  eco- 
nomical method  of  air  transportation  which 
has  proved  a  great  benefit  to  the  nation's, 
and  the  world's,  air  commerce.  But  while 
advancing  Jet  aircraft  technology  has  pro- 
vided that  benefit,  and  promises  even  greater 
benefits  for  the  future,  one  Increasingly 
serious  disadvantage  has  accompanied  the 
benefit:  Jet  noise. 

Several  communities,  particularly  those 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  large  Jet  air- 
ports, have  experienced  the  annoyance  of  jet 
noise.  Heavier  jet  aircraft  are  now  being 
Introduced  Into  service  and  the  volume  of 
traffic  by  jet  aircraft  of  all  types  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Thus  we  can  expect  that  more 
people  will  suflfer  the  annoyance  of  aircraft 
noise  in  Immediate  future  years.  More- 
over, future  years  may  also  bring  the  prob- 
lem of  sonic  boom  created  by  supersonic 
flight.  Numerous  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  recent  Congresses  proposing  various 
approaches  to  the  solution  of  the  aircraft 
noise  problem.  These  bills  reflect  the  legiti- 
mate concern  that  many  members  of  Con- 
gress feel  regarding  the  impact  of  aircraft 
noise  on  persons  and  property  on  the  ground. 

We  in  the  executive  branch  are  also  con- 
cerned. The  President  has  designated  his 
Special  Assistant  for  Science  and  Technology 
to  direct  the  activities  of  an  interagency  task 
group  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
studying  the  noise  problem  and  recommend- 
ing what  legislative  or  administrative  ac- 
tions are  needed  to  alleviate  It.  That  group 
has  recommended  that  the  enclosed  legisla- 
tion be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  with  a 
request  for  early  enactment. 

A  similar  administration  aircraft  noise 
bill  (S.  3591/H.R.  16171)  was  introduced  in 
the  89th  Congress  in  July  1966.  There  the 
Administrator  was  empowered  to  promul- 
gate noise  standards  and  to  exercise  all  of 
the  regulatory  and  certification  authority 
contained  in  Title  VI  (which  is  now  limited 
to  safety)  on  the  basis  of  such  noise  stand- 
ards. Hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  before 
the  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  on  October  12, 
1966.  The  new  Title  VI  noise  authority  will 
complement  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Administrator  to  act  In  the  aircraft  noise 
area  under  Title  m  of  the  Act,  section 
307(c)  of  which  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Administrator  "to  prescribe  air  traffic  rules 
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and  regulations"  governing  the  flight  of  air- 
craft. .  .  .  for  the  protection  of  persona  and 
property  on  the  ground  .  .  .  ." 

The  new  bill  also  makes  it  explicit  that 
the  phrase  "aircraft  noise"  Includes  "Bonlo 
boom".  While  we  believe  that  noise  does 
Include  sonic  boom,  we  want  to  emphasize 
that  we  Intend  to  regulate  not  only  aircraft 
noise  but  also  the  boom  created  by  super- 
sonic flight.  In  sum,  then,  In  addition  to 
the  authority  to  reg\ilate  the  flight  of  air- 
craft under  section  307(c),  authority  Is 
needed  to  require  that  certification  authority 
over  airtnen,  aircraft,  air  carriers,  airports 
and  air  agencies  be  governed  by  noise  stand- 
artls  and  rules  and  regulations  based  on 
such  standards.  Under  Title  VI  of  the  Act, 
the  Administrator  Is  already  empowered  to 
Issue,  umend,  modify,  suspend  or  revoke 
such  certificates,  but  for  safety  considera- 
tions only.  This  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  enforce  noise 
standards  on  the  same  basis  as  we  now  pro- 
mulgate and  enforce  safety  standards  under 
Title  VI. 

The  proposed  bill  Is  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Government's  overall  program  to  alleviate 
the  problems  of  aircraft  noise  by  (1)  reduc- 
ing aircraft  noise  at  the  source,  (2)  develop- 
ing noise  abatement  flight  techniques,  and 
(3)  fostering  the  compatible  use  of  land  ad- 
jacent to  airports.  Under  the  proposed  bill, 
noise  output  must,  as  a  Federal  require- 
ment, be  taken  into  account  not  only  In 
the  operating  of  aircraft  but  also  at  the  ap- 
propriate stage  of  the  development  and  man- 
ufacture of  new  aircraft.  Without  such  a 
Federal  requirement,  there  Is  no  authority 
to  liisist  that  the  manufacturers  and  opera- 
tors take  the  necessary  preventive  action 
within  the  existing  state  of  the  art  of  noise 
reduction.  Accordingly,  we  ask  early  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  to  permit  us  to 
proceed  immediately  to  develop  whatever 
reasonable  standards  are  appropriate  to  be 
applied  in  the  certification  of  aircraft  and 
In  their  iH>eratlon. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation 
is  consistent  with  the  Administration's  ob- 
jectives. 

Sincerely, 

William  F.  McKiz, 

AdministTatOT. 


TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  COLLEGE 
COSTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Federal 
aid  to  education  lias  become  a  multi- 
million-dollar business.  All  of  us  are 
concerned  with  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  American  education,  and  Con- 
gress has  approved  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion to  this  end.  Letters  to  my  office, 
however,  make  me  continually  aware 
that  many  young  people  are,  neverthe- 
less, denied  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
college  degree  simply  because  they  can- 
not meet  ever-increasing  costs. 

I  believe  action  to  meet  this  problem 
Is  long  overdue.  Therefore,  I  am  again 
introducing  today  my  bill  to  permit  a 
personal  Federal  income  tax  deduction 
of  up  to  $1,000  armually  for  the  cost  of 
higher  education.  This  deduction,  cov- 
ering the  most  basic  costs — ^tuition  and 
fees — would  be  granted  to  parents  for 
eaih  child  they  are  putting  through 
school.  Equally  important,  It  would  also 
be  granted  to  students  who,  through  their 
own  initiative,  are  working  to  finance 
their  own  education. 

My  bill  .proposes  a  direct  form  of  aid 
to  education — one  involving  neither  new 
Federal  spending  nor  additions  to  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  Yet,  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  a  very  real  assistance  to 


those  citizens  faced  with  the  skyrocket- 
ing financial  burden  of  a  college  educa- 
tion, and  it  will  provide,  at  the  same 
time,  a  needed  tax  Incentive  for  parents 
to  enroll  and  to  keep  their  children  in 
college. 

Higher  education  is  no  longer  a  luxury 
but  a  necessity.  The  problems  of  the 
modem  world  are  the  most  complex  we 
have  ever  faced.  If  solutions  are  to  be 
found,  and  we  are  to  continue  to  move 
forward  toward  a  more  prosperous  and 
progressive  society  in  this  age  of  social 
and  technological  change,  we  will  need 
an  ever-growing  number  of  college- 
trained  graduates. 

My  bill  is  introduced  with  this  In  mind. 
I  urge  early  and  favorable  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  711)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a 
deduction  for  certain  amounts  paid  by 
a  taxpayer  for  tuition  and  fees  in  provid- 
ing a  higher  education  for  himself,  his 
spouse,  and  his  dependents;  introduced 
by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


GRANTING  OF  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP  TO 
CERTAIN  PERSONS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
grant  U.S.  citizenship  at  birth  to  any 
child  born  abroad  whose  father  or  mother 
Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has 
sei-ved  abroad  with  a  church  or  mission- 
ary organization.  1  am  offering  this  bill 
at  the  request  of  the  Evangelical  Foreign 
Missions  Association,  an  agency  here  in 
Washington,  which  represents  some  7,000 
missionaries,  many  of  whose  families 
have  mixed  citizenship. 

Under  section  301(a)(7)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act — 68  U.S.C. 
1401(a)(7) — a  child  born  abroad  to  a 
U.S.  citizen  father  and  an  alien  mother, 
or  vice  versa,  does  not  acquire  U.S.  citi- 
zenship at  birth  unless  the  citizen  parent, 
prior  to  the  child's  birth,  was  physically 
present  in  the  United  States  or  its  out- 
lying possessions  for  a  period  or  periods 
totaling  not  less  than  10  years,  at  least 
3  or  which  were  after  attaining  the  age 
of  14  years.  At  present,  only  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  may  count  the  peri- 
ods of  honorable  service  abroad  in  order 
to  meet  the  aforementioned  physical- 
presence  requirements  of  section  301(a) 
(7).  My  bill  would  place  missionary 
parents  serving  abroad  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  military  personnel. 

It  is  quite  common  for  one  parent 
member  of  a  missionary  family  to  be 
Canadian,  while  the  other  is  an  Amer- 
ican, or  for  there  t©  be  a  British-Amer- 
ican family.  Since  missionary  families 
serve  abroad  for  periods  of  4  or  5  years  at 
a  time,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  their  chil- 
dren to  be  born  abroad.  Usually,  in  these 
instances,  the  parents  wish  to  raise  and 
educate  their  children  as  American  citi- 
zens, but  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to 
fulfill  the  physical-presence  require- 
ments of  section  301(a)  (7). 

For  this  reason,  the  Evangelical  For- 
eign Missions  Asso<dation  feels  that  sec- 
tion 301(a)  (7)  should  be  amended  to  en- 


able these  children,  bom  while  their 
missionary  parents  are  serving  abroad,  to 
become  U.S.  citizens  and  to  give  them 
access  to  educational  facilities  in  the 
United  States  that  would  not  ordinarily 
be  made  available  to  them  because  ol 
their  years  spent  abroad,  and  I  am  happy 
to  introduce  this  bill  in  their  behalf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  712)  to  amend  section  301 
(a)  (7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality  Act  to  grant  U.S.  citizenship  at  birth 
to  any  child  bom  abroad  whose  father 
or  mother  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  has  served  abroad  for  certain  periods 
of  time  with  a  church  or  missionary  or- 
ganization, and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SANDY  HOOK  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE,  N.J. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Sandy 
Hook  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  ij 
identical  to  the  one  being  introduced  to- 
day in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
my  good  friend  and  distinguished  Nev 
Jersey  colleague.  Representative  James 
J.  Howard. 

Sandy  Hook,  on  the  coast  of  New  Jer- 
sey 18  miles  south  of  New  York,  was  dis- 
covered by  Hendrik  Hudson  in  1609  and 
was  recognized  as  a  valuable  defensive 
area  as  early  as  1746.  In  that  year,  when 
France  and  England  were  at  war.  New 
York  merchants,  fearful  that  an  attack 
by  the  French  fleet  might  take  the  city 
by  surprise,  had  a  lookout  outpost  built 
on  the  Navesink  Highlands  to  give  warn- 
ing of  the  approach  of  hostile  vessels. 
Although  the  French  fleet  never  did  at- 
tack, Sandy  Hook's  military  potential 
became  apparent. 

In  1807  the  Federal  Goverrunent  made 
its  first  purchase  of  land  at  Sandy  Ho(* 
and  by  1892  was  in  possession  of  the 
entire  Hook. 

In  1857  the  building  of  Port  Hancock 
was  begun  but  never  completed.  The 
fort  itself  is  situated  near  the  northeast- 
em  tip  of  the  5 -mile -long  peninsula 
which  juts  from  the  New  Jersey  main- 
land. The  primary  purpose  of  Port 
Hancock  was  to  defend  New  York  Har- 
bor. In  1945,  the  fort  was  converted  to  a 
distribution  center  for  American  mili- 
tary prisoners  returning  from  Europe. 

By  1948  civic  groups  were  formed  to 
request  that  the  Army  turn  over  the  land 
to  the  State,  but  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war,  the  Army  retained  the  fort 
and  in  1951  announced  that  it  would 
keep  the  base  and  turn  it  Into  an  anti- 
aircraft installation.  Two  years  later, 
Nike  guided  missiles  were  installed,  and 
the  fort  and  land  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Federal  Government 
Recently,  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  announced  the  scheduled  closing 
of  this  historic  base. 

An  additional  note  to  the  historic  di- 
mensions of  Sandy  Hook  is  the  Sandy 
Hook  Light,  the  oldest  lighthouse  In  the 
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united  States  and  said  to  be  the  second 
oldest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Ihe  State  of  New  Jersey  currently 
leases  745  acres  from  the  Army  for 
Sandy  Hook  State  Park.  The  present 
State  park,  together  with  an  additional 
455  acres  of  magnificent  shore  parkland, 
vould  make  available  a  total  of  over 
1,200  acres  for  the  Sandy  Hook  National 
Seashore  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  Army  would  retain  434  acres  for  de- 
fense purposes  under  present  plans. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  of  personal 
Importance  to  me.  Even  while  I  served 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  felt 
that  Sandy  Hook's  natural  beauty  and 
potential  for  recreation  promised  a  wel- 
come oasis  in  an  area  of  rapid  urbaniza- 
tion. 

In  1961  the  administration  proposed 
that  outdated  military  Installations 
might  be  utilized  for  community  devel- 
opments. At  that  time,  President  Ken- 
nedy stated : 

A  prime  example  of  land  for  which  there 
It  urgent  non-military  need  is  Sandy  Hook, 
New  Jersey,  on  which  Fort  Hancock  is  lo- 
cated. This  has  one  of  the  few  undeveloped 
long  shorelines  in  the  New  York  Metropoli- 
tan area. 

I  can  well  remember  when,  in  Sep- 
tember of  1961,  I  toured  Sandy  Hook 
with  my  friend  Stewart  Udall,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  look  into  the  idea  of 
making  this  area  a  State  park.  Begin- 
ning with  my  days  as  a  House  Member, 
I  bad  numerous  meetings  with  the  then 
Oovemor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
Robert  Meyner.  I  pointed  out  to  Penta- 
gon officials  that  if  military  requirements 
changed,  Sandy  Hook  would  be  ideal  for 
public  recreation. 

On  October  10, 1961,  Govemor  Meyner 
and  Secretary  Udall  and  I  announced  the 
decision  that  460  acres  of  Sandy  Hook 
would  be  made  available  for  lease  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Park  authorities.  This  an- 
nouncement climaxed  almost  30  years  of 
effort  by  New  Jersey  to  win  back  some 
of  the  6-mile  peninsula  in  Moimiouth 
County. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  great  personal 
pleasure  in  1961  that  the  southern  quar- 
ter of  the  6-mile-long  finger  of  land  sep- 
arating Raritan  Bay  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  became  available  for  recreation, 
known  as  the  Sandy  Hook  State  Park. 

Sandy  Hook  could,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  which  I  am  Introducing, 
become  a  small-scale  "Cape  Cod  of  New 
Jersey."  Hundreds  of  fishermen  each 
year  try  their  luck  at  one  of  the  best  fish- 
ing grounds  on  the  Jersey  coast.  The 
terrain  on  Sandy  Hook  is  varied  and 
Weal  for  a  national  seashore.  The  bay- 
ade  strip  would  make  an  Ideal  boat  basin 
accommodating  hundreds  of  small  craft. 

A  dramatic  change  takes  place  as  one 
travels  along  the  diverse  terrain.  On  the 
upper  half  of  Sandy  Hook's  6-mile  wild- 
erness, the  beaches  are  wide,  the  vegeta- 
tion varied  and  interesting.  Among  the 
Dimerous  trees  can  be  seen  sycamore, 
WW  cherry,  red  cedar,  and  beech. 

The  array  of  potential  tourist  attrac- 
oons  Includes  the  Hook's  197-year-old 
^hthouse,  a  monster  cannon  built  after 
me  Civil  War,  and  a  stone  block  water- 
»wer  base,  generally  believed  to  have 
"sen  de.signed  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee 


when  he  was  serving  at  the  fort  as  a  cap- 
tain. 

From  the  very  first  day  that  the  gates 
of  Sandy  Hock  State  Park  were  opened, 
the  park  has  been  constantly  filled  to 
capacity.  On  numerous  occasions,  thou- 
sands of  disappointed  families  have  had 
to  be  turned  away  from  this  small  but 
beautiful  recreation  center. 

The  bill  to  establish  the  Sandy  Hook 
National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  provides  that  the  area  shall  con- 
sist of  the  lands,  waters,  and  interests 
therein  and  impiovements  thereon  com- 
prising the  former  Fort  Hancock  Milltaiy 
Reservation,  together  with  the  sub- 
merged land  area  adjacent  to  the  reser- 
vation lying  within  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shoreline. 

The  above-mentioned  area  will  be 
transferred  without  consideration  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  bill  also  states  that  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior  shall  administer  the 
Sandy  Hook  National  Seashore  for  the 
general  purposes  of  recreation  and  con- 
servation, and  gives  authority  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  to  contiibute  to  shore  erosion  con- 
trol and  beach  protection  measures 
within  the  Sandy  Hook  National 
Seashore. 

With  the  passage  of  the  bill,  Sandy 
Hook  Peninsula  can  be  turned  into  a 
park  paradise  serving  millions  of  urban- 
ites  crying  out  for  such  a  park  within 
easy  traveling  distance.  The  fact  that 
7  miles  of  beach  would  lie  within  30  miles 
of  20  million  people  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  passing  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  713)  to  estabUsh  the  Sandy 
Hook  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  713 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  for  the  use  and  inspira- 
tion of  present  and  future  generations  cer- 
tain relatively  unspoiled  beaches  and  waters 
on  the  Atlantic  coastUne  of  New  Jersey  which 
possess  great  scenic,  Bdentlflc,  and  recrea- 
tional value,  there  is  hereby  established  the 
Sandy  Hook  National  Seashore.  The  sea- 
shore shall  conslEt  of  the  lands,  waters,  and 
Interests  therein  and  Improvements  thereon 
comprising  the  former  Port  Hancock  Military 
Reservation,  together  with  the  submerged 
land  area  adjacent  to  the  reservation  lying 
within  a  distance  of  one-quarter  mile  from 
the  shoreline. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  Federal  property  located  within 
the  seashore  Is  hereby  transferred  without 
consideration  to  the  administrative  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  use 
by  him  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Within  the  seashore,  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  landa,  submerged  lands,  and  interests 
therein  owned  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  only  by 
donation. 


Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
permit  hunting  and  fishing  on  lands  and 
waters  under  his  administrative  Jurisdiction 
within  the  Sandy  Hook  National  Seashore  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  and 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  extent  applicable, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  designate 
zones  where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no 
hunting  or  Ashing  shall  be  permitted  for  rea- 
sons of  public  safety,  administration,  fish  or 
wildlife  management,  or  public  use  and  en- 
joyment. Except  in  emergencies,  any  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  pxirsuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  put  into  effect  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Economic  Development  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shaU  administer  the 
Sandy  Hook  National  Seashore  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  public  outdoor  recreation, 
including  conservation  of  natural  features 
contributing  to  public  enjoyment.  In  the 
administration  of  the  seashore  the  Secre- 
tary may  utilize  such  statutory  authorities 
relating  to  areas  administered  and  supervised 
by  the  Secretary  through  the  National  Park 
Service  and  such  statutory  authorities  other- 
wise available  to  him  for  the  conservation 
and  management  of  natural  resources  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army,  to  undertake 
or  contribute  to  shore  erosion  control  or 
beach  protection  measures  within  the  Sandy 
Hook  National  Seashore  shall  be  exercised  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  that  U  mutually  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


LOANS  TO  NATIONAL  BANK  AND 
FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION  OFFI- 
CERS AND  DIRECTORS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  relax  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
restricting  loans  to  executive  officers  of 
member  banks  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  relating  to 
loans  to  directors  and  members  of  the 
supervisory  and  credit  committees  of 
Federal  credit  unions.  It  contains  pro- 
visions wlilch  passed  the  Senate  last  year 
In  S.  1558,  89th  Congress,  and  provisions 
which  were  contained  in  section  1  of 
S.  2330,  89th  Congress,  neither  of  which 
became  law. 

Under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act — sec- 
tion 22(g);  12  U.S.C.  375a— no  member 
bank  may  lend  more  than  $2,500  to  one 
of  its  executive  officers.  The  bill  would 
permit  member  banks  to  make  loans  to 
their  executive  officers  up  to  $5,000,  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  first  mortgage  loan  on 
the  officer's  home,  up  to  $30,000.  The 
loans  could  not  be  made  on  terms  more 
favorable  than  those  extended  to  other 
borrowers,  and  they  would,  of  course,  be 
subject  to  the  usual  rules  applicable  to 
personal  and  home  mortgage  loans. 
These  loans  would  have  to  be  reported 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  a  bank,  and 
if  the  executive  officer  of  a  member  bank 
borrowed  from  other  banks  more  than 
he  could  borrow  from  his  own  bank,  he 
would  have  to  report  this  to  his  board 
of  directors. 

Testimony  on  S.  1558  was  heard  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
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last  year,  and  It  was  reported  unanimous- 
ly—Senate Report  535.  No  objections 
were  raised  to  this  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  dated  August  2, 
1965,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
to  which  was  referred  the  bUl  (S.  1558)  to 
amend  section  22(g)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  relating  to  loans  to  executive  officers  by 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes,  having  con- 
sidered the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment  and  recommends  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

S.  1558  would  amend  the  provision  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  which  now  prohibits  any 
member  bank  from  lending  more  than  $2,500 
to  one  of  Its  executive  officers.  It  would 
authorize  member  bank  loans  to  their  execu- 
tive officers  up  to  $5,000,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
first  mortgage  loan  on  the  officer's  home,  up 
to  $30,000.  Such  loans  could  only  be  made 
on  terms  not  more  favorable  than  those  ex- 
tended to  other  borrowers,  and  they  would. 
Of  course,  be  subject  to  the  usual  rules  ap- 
plicable to  personal  or  mortgage  loans.  These 
loans  would  have  to  be  reported  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  bank.  In  addition.  If  an 
executive  officer  of  a  member  bank  borrowed 
from  other  banks  in  an  amount  in  excess  of 
what  he  could  borrow  from  his  own  bank, 
he  would  have  to  make  a  report  to  hla  board 
of  directors. 

The  provision  now  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  was  enacted  in  1933.  It  has  become  im- 
reallstlcally  severe  In  the  light  of  changed 
economic  conditions.  The  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  recommend- 
ed in  1963  that  the  $2,500  celling  be  In- 
creased. 

S.  1558  was  proposed  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  its  enactment  was  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  The 
Treasury  Department  advised  the  committee 
that  It  had  no  objection  to  the  blU. 

CHANGES  IN  ECISTINO  I,AW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  blU  as 
reported  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  In  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  In  Italic, 
existing  law  In  which  no  change  Is  proposed 
l£  shown  in  roman) : 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act— 12  U.S.C.  1757— a  di- 
rector or  member  of  the  supervisory  and 
credit  committees  of  a  Federal  credit 
union  may  not  borrow  from  the  Federal 
credit  union  more  than  the  amount  of 
his  shares  In  the  credit  union  plus  the 
shares  of  any  cosigner.  The  bill  would 
change  this  so  as  to  permit  such  direc- 
tors or  committee  members  to  borrow 
up  to  the  amount  of  his  holdings  plus 
other  pledged  holdings,  and  in  addition 
the  amoimt  of  the  unsecured  loan  limit 
under  the  account  at  the  present  time — 
$750  (12  U.S.C.  1761c) . 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bjll  <S.  714)  to  amend  section  22(g) 


of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to 
loans  to  executive  officers  by  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  to  amend  the  Ptederal  Credit  Union 
Act  to  modify  the  loan  provisions  re- 
lating to  directors,  members  of  the  su- 
pervisory committee,  and  members  of 
the  credit  committee  of  Federal  credit 
unions,  introduced  fc^  Mr.  Proxmire,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  714 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (g)  of  section  22  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  375a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  two  sentences  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(g)  No  executive  officer  of  any  member  bank 
shall  borrow  from  or  otherwise  become  In- 
debted to  any  member  bank  of  which  he  Is 
an  executive  officer,  and  no  member  bank 
shall  make  any  loan  or  extend  credit  In  any 
other  manner  to  any  of  its  own  executive 
officers:  Provided,  That  any  member  bank 
may  extend  credit,  on  terms  not  more  favor- 
able than  thoee  extended  to  other  borrowers, 
to  any  executive  officer  thereof,  and  such  offi- 
cer may  become  Indebted  thereto.  In  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or,  In  the  case 
of  a  first  mortgage  loan  on  a  home  owned 
and  occupied  or  to  be  owned  and  occupied  by 
such  officer,  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$30,000,  but  any  such  Indebtedness  shall  be 
promptly  reported  by  such  officer  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  bank  of  which  he  is 
an  officer.  If  any  executive  officer  of  any 
member  bank  borrows  from  or  if  he  be  or 
become  indebted  to  aay  other  bank  or  banks 
in  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  that  which 
he  could  lawfully  borrow  from  the  member 
bank  of  which  he  Is  an  executive  officer  un- 
der this  section,  he  shall  make  a  written  re- 
port to  the  board  of  directors  of  such  mem- 
ber bank,  stating  th«  date  and  amount  of 
such  loan  or  loans  or  Indebtedness,  the  se- 
curity therefor,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
the  proceeds  have  bean  or  are  to  be  used." 

Sec.  2.  That  subsection  (5)  of  section  (8) 
Of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1757)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
In  the  first  sentence  after  the  words  "shall 
exceed"  and  before  the  words  "the  amount": 
"the  amount  of  the  unsecured  loan  limit  un- 
der this  Act  plus". 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
FAIRBANKS,  ALASKA,  TO  HILL- 
CREST  HOME  FOR  BOYS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  conveyance  of  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  reserved  or  retained  in  certain 
lands,  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  which  were 
conveyed  to  Hillcrest  Home  for  Boys  un- 
der the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes 
Act  of  January  24, 1961. 

Hillcrest  Home  for  Boys  was  first  or- 
ganized at  a  meeting  at  the  Eagle's  Hall 
on  September  11, 1958.  Hillcrest,  a  home 
for  boys  without  a  bome,  is  a  community 
project  and  will  accept  all  boys  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color.  It  is  not 
a  detention  home  nor  a  correctional  in- 
stitution. Rather,  it  is  a  home  to  live  in 
during  their  4  years  of  high  school.  Hill- 
crest will  provide  housing,  school  guid- 
ance, counseling,  part-time  opportunities 
for  work  and  the  interest  and  care  of 


a  director  and  his  wife  who  will  reside 
at  Hillcrest. 

Surveys  have  made  apparent  the  need 
for  Hillcrest,  and  Hillcrest  has  the  sup- 
port  of  both  public  and  private  agencies 
and  service  groups.  Hillcrest  plans  to  co- 
operate to  the  fullest  degree  possible  witli 
others  in  the  field  including  Federal, 
State,  and  private  organizations. 

Hillcrest  is  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
property  to  accommodate  8  to  10  boys 
and  personnel  at  a  location  close  to 
schools,  part-time  job  oportunities,  med- 
ical and  dental  care  and  the  general  edu- 
cational and  cultural  offerings  at  Pair- 
banks.  The  land,  acquired  under  the 
Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act,  can 
be  used  as  income  property  if  the  bill  i 
introduce  today  is  favorably  considered 
by  Congress.  The  original  plan  to  locate 
the  home  on  that  property  £s  not  at  pres- 
ent feasible  or  desirable  but  future  plans 
provide  for  expansion  to  the  subject 
property. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hillcrest  organiza- 
tion has  expressed  an  interest  in  congres- 
sional action  on  my  bill  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  which  is  very 
brief  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICTER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  715)  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  ol 
the  United  States  reserved  or  retained  In 
certain  lands  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  here- 
tofore conveyed  to  Hillcrest,  Inc.,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bartlett,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  715 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  convey  to  Hillcrest,  Incorporated, 
without  consideration,  all  of  the  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
the  tract  of  land  (together  with  any  build- 
ings or  other  Improvements  thereon)  de- 
scribed as  the  southeast  quarter,  section  26, 
township  1  north,  range  2  west,  Falrbanb 
meridian,  such  tract  being  the  tract  condi- 
tionally patented  to  Hillcrest.  Incorporated, 
by  patent  numbered  1216565  under  the  Rec- 
reation and  Public  Purposes  Act  of  June  14, 
1926  (43  U.S.C.  869),  for  iise  as  a  home  for 
juvenile  boys. 


PLAYGROUND-RECREATION     AREA 
FOR     GOVERNMENT     HILL,    AN- 
CHORAGE, ALASKA 
Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce today,  also  in  behalf  of  my  col- 
league from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  land  to  the  city  of  An- 
chorage, Alaska. 

Prior  to  1961,  the  property  was  used 
by  the  Alaska  Railroad,  a  Federal  agency, 
In  connection  with  a  club  established  Ijr 
the  benefit  of  railroad  employees.  The 
old  club  building  still  stands  on  one  cor- 


ner of  the  land  but,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
the  structure  is  in  need  of  expensive  re- 
pairs. Title  to  the  building  and  the  4.70 
acres  upon  which  it  is  located  Is  in  the 
Alaska  Railroad. 

In  1961,  the  city  of  Anchorage,  leased 
the  land  and  building  from  the  railroad 
at  an  annual  rental  of  $50.  The  city  then 
invested  about  $3,500  in  playground 
lighting,  grounds  improvement,  and 
maintenance.  The  club  building  has  not 
been  used  or  subleased  because  of  Its 
present  poor  condition. 

After  leasing  the  entire  4.70  acres  from 
the  railroad,  the  city  was  able  to  sublease 
a  small  portion  to  the  Anchorage  Curling 
Club.  This  sublease,  approved  by  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  allowed  the  curling  club 
to  construct  a  building,  valued  at  $41,612, 
and  install  equipment,  valued  at  $13,000. 
The  curling  club  suffered  damage  esti- 
mated at  $5,400  as  a  result  of  the  March 
1964  earthquake  and  subsequently  asked 
for  and  was  granted  a  revised  sublease 
to  cover  the  term  of  their  20-year  loan 
for  repairs. 

The  present  lease  arrangement,  then, 
is  satisfactory  insofar  as  it  allows  the 
city  to  provide  minimal  recreation  facili- 
ties in  an  area  of  the  city  devoid  of  any 
other  such  facilities  or  property  suitable 
for  development.  The  Anchorage  City 
Council  and  the  parks  and  recreation 
board  feel  obliged  to  do  more.  If  the  city 
owned  the  property,  several  thousand 
dollars  would  be  spent  In  landscaping 
and  new  equipment.  Moreover,  at  least 
$10,000  would  be  invested  in  refurbish- 
ing the  old  Alaska  Railroad  employees' 
club  building  so  that  it  could  be  used  for 
community  meetings,  square  dancing, 
and  what  have  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  advised  In- 
formally by  officials  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road they  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
turn  this  property  over  to  the  city  for 
its  recreation  program  if  the  Congress 
were  to  authorize  it.  The  improvements 
to  be  made  by  the  city  would  enhance  the 
general  appearance  of  the  neighborhood 
In  which  it  is  located.  More  Important, 
the  many  children  who  live  in  the  area 
would  greatly  benefit  from  improvements 
to  existing  recreational  facilities.  With 
ownership  of  the  property  in  the  city 
long-range  plans  for  the  park  could  be 
made  with  additional  benefits  to  the  com- 
munity. 

When  I  stopped  by  this  little  park  for 
a  few  moments  one  day  last  May,  the 
grass  in  Anchorage  was  just  beginning 
to  turn  green  and  the  trees  were  show- 
ing small  leaves.  The  sun  was  delight- 
fully warm  and  that  playground  looked 
mighty  inviting.  It  took  a  great  deal  of 
will  power  to  pull  myself  away  and  re- 
turn to  the  day's  busy  schedule.  There 
was  potential  for  a  first-rate  recreation 
area,  I  could  see  that.  On  the  way  down 
Government  Hill  I  hoped  I  could  con- 
vince my  colleagues  back  here  In  the 
Senate  and  the  House  that  the  bill  I 
would  Introduce  was  Important  and 
would  mean  much  to  those  people  it  af- 
fected. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  Introduce  that 
Dill  and  Alaska's  junior  Senator  joins  me. 
We  hope  our  proposed  legislation  will  be 
given  due  consideration  and,  of  course, 
that  it  wUl  be  enacted. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  716)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
land  to  the  city  of  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gruening),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

s.  716 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
convey  to  the  city  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  all 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  the  tract  described  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act.  and  the  improvements 
thereon. 

Sec  2.  The  tract  to  be  conveyed  under  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  Is  a  parcel  of  land 
lying  within  the  Alaska  Railroad  Terminal 
Reserve  at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  adjacent  to 
the  north  addition  to  the  Anchorage  town- 
site  and  is  more  specifically  described  as 
follows: 

Beginning  at  corner  7  of  United  States 
survey  3047;  thence  north  61  degrees  11  min- 
utes 30  seconds  east.  240.73  feet;  thence  south 
28  degrees  48  minutes  30  seconds  east.  91.94 
feet;  thence  south  74  degrees  24  minutes 
east,  86.31  feet;  thence  south  15  degrees  36 
minutes  west,  384.37  feet;  thence  south  46 
degrees  36  minutes  west.  161.91  feet;  thence 
south  74  degrees  41  minutes  35  seconds  west. 
161.63  feet;  thence  north  70  degrees  31  min- 
utes 30  seconds  west,  179.23  feet;  thence 
north  19  degrees  28  nUnutes  30  second  east. 
431.35  feet;  thence  north  54  degrees  28  min- 
utes 30  seconds  east,  78.27  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing 
approximately  4.70  acres. 

Sec.  3.  The  conveyance  made  under  this 
Act  shall  be  without  monetary  consideration, 
but  subject  to  the  provision  that  if  at  any 
time  after  the  lands  are  conveyed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  city  of  Ancho- 
rage attempts  to  transfer  title  to  or  control 
over  the  tract  to  another,  or  the  tract  is 
devoted.  In  whole  or  in  part,  to  other  than 
recreational  or  public  purposes,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  title 
to  the  tract  automatically  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States.  The  acceptance  of  any  In- 
strument of  conveyance  under  this  Act  by 
the  city  of  Anchorage  shall  constitute  an 
agreement  by  the  city  that  a  determination 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  a  breach 
of  the  requirements  of  this  section  has  oc- 
curred shall  be  conclusive  with  respect  to 
the  necessary  facts  constituting  sjch  a 
breach. 

Sec.  4.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  the 
Act  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  contained  In  the  sublease  of 
the  Anchorage  Curling  Club,  Incorporated, 
dated  September  16, 1964. 


DEFERMENT  OF  CERTAIN  POLICE 
OFFICERS  UNDER  UNIVERSAL 
MILTTARY  TRAINING  AND  SERV- 
ICE ACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  as 
amended,  In  order  to  provide  for  the  de- 


ferment of  police  officers  of  States,  EUid 
subdivisions  thereof,  from  training  and 
service  under  such  act.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  statement  prepared  by 
Senator  Tower,  together  with  his  request 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
held  at  the  desk  for  additional  cospon- 
sors,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  held  at  the  desk,  as 
requested. 

The  bill  (S.  718)  to  amend  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
deferment  of  police  officers  of  States,  and 
subdivisions  thereof,  from  training  and 
service  under  such  act,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  for  Mr.  Tower,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  718 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 6(f)  of  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act,  as  amended  (50 
App.  456  (fn.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"and  in  order  to  avoid  undue  disruption  of 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  several 
states,  territories,  possessions,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  subdivisions  of 
the  states,  police  officers  thereof  shall  be 
deferred  from  training  and  service  tmder  this 
title  to  the  extent  provided  In  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President.". 

The  statement  prepared  by  Senator 
Tower  is  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Towek 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  90th  Con- 
gress will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  deal 
with  the  mounting  violence  and  crime  which 
beset  our  cities  and  even  towns.  To  this 
end.  I  am  Introducing  legislation  granting 
draft  deferment  to  law  enforcement  officers. 

As  we  all  know,  some  of  our  nation's  great- 
est cities  are  now  experiencing  great  diffi- 
culty in  curtailing  crime.  Maintenance  of 
order,  protection  from  violence,  enforcement 
of  laws,  these  are  the  very  most  fundamental 
functions  of  government.  Yet  the  statistics 
show  a  steep  upward  trend  in  the  yearly 
number  of  criminal  incidents. 

One  increasing  problem  Is  that  of  obtain- 
ing law  enforcement  personnel.  Physically 
qualified  and  competent  men  are  simply  not 
always  available  in  the  necessary  quantities 
and  at  salaries  which  are  available  for  law 
enforcement  work.  Recruiting  is  in  many 
places  virtuaUy  at  a  standstm  In  the  face  of 
mounting  criminal  activity.  The  competi- 
tive labor  market  and  the  budgetary  restric- 
tions of  our  city  governments  along  with  our 
increased  armed  forces  personnel  require- 
ment add  to  the  problem. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  amend  the  Universal  MUltary  Training 
and  Service  Act  to  provide  draft  deferment 
for  police  officers.  This  bUl  would  grant 
broad  authority  and  instruction  to  provide 
draft  deferral  statiis  "In  order  to  avoid  un- 
due disruption  of  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies." 

The  Law  Enforcement  Act  we  passed  In 
1965  will  do  much  to  alleviate  our  problems 
in  this  area,  but  It  has  no  effect  on  the  prob- 
lem of  recruiting  personnel — certainly  the 
most  pressing  problem  confronting  poUce 
agencies  today. 
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Z  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  at  thlB  point 
In  the  RxcoBD  and  held  at  the  desk  one  week 
for  cosponaors. 


TWO  ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS  FOR 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY COMMISSION— PROBLEMS 
OP  ALL  GROUPS  OP  WORKERS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower].  I  Introduce  a  bill  and  submit  a 
concurrent  resolution  relative  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  prepared  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  together  with  his  request 
that  these  measures  be  held  at  the  desk 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
and  concturent  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  they  will  be  held  at 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  719)  to  amend  section  705 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  in  order  to 
Increase  the  membership  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
from  five  members  to  seven  members, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  DiHKSEN,  for  Mr.  Tower,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  719 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  704  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  VS.C.  2000e-4(a))  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  thereof  (A)  strike 
out  "five"  and  Insert  "seven",  and  (B)  strike 
out  "three"  and  insert  "four". 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  thereof  (A) 
immediately  after  "members"  insert  "first 
taking  office  on  June  1,  196S,",  and  (B)  Im. 
mediately  after  "title,"  Insert  "and  one  of 
the  original  members  first  taking  office  after 
June  1,  1965,  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  three  years  and  one  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  beginning  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportimity  Com- 
mission Amendments  of  1967,". 

(3)  Between  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences thereof  Insert  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  making  appointments  to  the 
Commission,  the  President  shall  give  due 
consideration,  among  other  reasonable  fac- 
tors, to  whether  there  Is  maximum  feasible 
representation  provided  among  the  member- 
ship of  the  Commission  for  persons  of  aU 
the  various  groups  throughout  our  Nation 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  70S  of  the 
ClvU  Bights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  200e-4(b)  ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "three"  cmd  in- 
serting "four". 

Sec.  2.  Members  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  appointed  to  hold 
either  of  the  two  additional  offices  created 
by  the  amendments  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  same  rate 
authorized  for  other  members  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  not 
Including  the  Chairman  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion Amendments  of  1967". 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  8),  submitted  by  Mr.  Dirksen.  for 
Mr.  Tower,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as 
follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  8 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that,  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, the  persons  serving  as  members  of 
the  Eqvial  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission should  be  qualified  to  understand 
and  assess  the  nature  of  the  employment 
problems  of  all  groups  of  workers  through- 
out our  Nation,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  such  major  minority  groups  as  Americans 
of  Mexican  and  Latin  heritage  and  ancestry, 
and  that  in  order  to  achieve  this  goal  the 
President,  in  making  subsequent  appoint- 
ments of  members  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  as  the  result  of 
vacancies  thereon  or  an  expansion  of  the 
membership  thereof,  should  give  due  consid- 
eration, among  other  reasonable  factors,  to 
whether  there  is  maxlnrum  feasible  repre- 
sentation provided  among  the  membership 
of  the  Commission  for  persons  of  all  the 
various  groups  throughout  our  Nation  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen (for  Mr.  Tower)  is  as  follows: 
Statement  by  SeKator  Tower 

In  the  last  Congress  I  Introduced  a  bill, 
S.  3307,  to  amend  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  two  members  to  the  Equal  Em- 
plojrment  Opportunity  Commission  from  five 
to  seven. 

In  conjunction  with  this  bill,  I  also  Intro- 
duced Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  97  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  em- 
ployment problems  of  Americans  of  Latin 
and  Mexican  heritage  should  be  given  due 
consideration,  as  well  as  all  minority  groups. 
I  wish  to  again  introduce  these  measures. 

I  was  prompted  to  inteoduce  this  legisla- 
tion due  to  the  peculiar  employment  prob- 
lems of  workers  of  Latin  American  descent. 
On  the  part  of  the  EEOC,  I  do  not  believe 
that  proper  attention  has  been  paid  certain 
minority  problems  and  I  was  hopeful  that 
such  Congressional  direction  would  prove 
beneficial. 

The  purpose  of  Increasing  the  membership 
was  to  provide  the  President  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appoint  persons  to  the  board  who 
have  partlculcir  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  workers  of  Latin  heritage. 

The  needs  of  Latin  American  descendents 
in  this  country  are  real.  They  have  received 
too  little  encouragement  in  dealing  with 
their  problems.  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will 
take  this  situation  into  account  and  give 
serious  consideration  to  these  proposals. 

I  ask  that  these  measures  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  that  these 
measures  lie  on  the  table  for  10  days  for 
cosponsorshlp. 


DRUG  LABEL   COMPENDIUM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
have  a  Drug  Label  Compendium,  or  Blue 
Book  on  Drugs,  to  be  published  regularly 
by  the  FDA. 

Medical  care  for  the  aged,  which  be- 
came law  during  the  past  Congress,  has 
not  only  enabled  large  numbers  of  our 
fellow  citizens  to  obtain  proper  medical 
care  at  reasonable  cost  to  themselves  but 
has  also  confronted  us  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  every  American  of  every  Income 
group  and  every  social  condition  is  en- 
titled to  the  best  medical  care  possible. 

This  principle  that  every  person,  inde- 
pendent of  his  means,  has  a  right  to  the 
most  efficient  and  scientifically  advanced 
medical  care  has  gradually  been  accepted 
by  our  citizens  as  one  of  their  basic  rights. 


However,  this  basic  right  to  the  best 
and  scientifically  most  advanced  medical 
care  is  only  too  frequently  impeded  by 
practical  difficulties.  One  of  these  dif- 
ficulties, which  is  a  major  obstacle  to  the 
advances  in  medical  practice,  is  the 
problem  of  medical  information.  As  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  aware,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pass- 
ing on  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  the  3,000 
drugs  which  are  now  used  by  the  medical 
profession.  This  indeed  is  an  enormous 
task.  But  it  is  made  even  more  difficult 
by  the  circumstance  that  at  this  moment 
the  FDA  has  no  means  of  getting  infor- 
mation on  the  drugs  passed  by  it  to  the 
practicing  physician,  the  hospital,  or  the 
social  welfare  agency  concerned  with 
medical  care. 

Modern  drugs  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly sophisticated.  Of  the  drugs  now 
used  in  medical  practice,  some  90  per- 
cent were  not  even  known  a  decade  or  so 
ago.  The  more  sophisticated  and  potent 
a  drug  becomes,  the  more  likely  are  the 
problems  of  side  effects,  adverse  re- 
actions, and  contraindications.  This  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  situation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  visualize  a  drug  that  has  any 
kind  of  efficacy  without  also  having  the 
potentiality  of  danger  when  used  either 
for  the  wrong  conditions  or  under  the 
wrong  circumstances  or  in  the  wrong 
doses.  The  only  information  available  on 
these  contraindications,  warnings,  and 
side  effects  is  that  contained  in  the  label- 
ing approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration after  their  careful  consid- 
eration of  all  factors  involved  in  the  drug. 

The  problem,  however,  is  that  the 
labeling  rarely  gets  into  the  hands  of 
the  physician,  the  hospital,  or  the  social 
service  agency  dealing  with  medical  care 
of  all  age  groups.  The  U.S.  Pharma- 
copeia and  the  National  Official  Form- 
ulary both  are  private  publications 
which  list  basic  drugs,  brand  names  and 
official  names,  and  their  component  parts 
but  give  no  indication  of  their  use, 
dangers,  contraindications,  side  effects, 
or  doses.  They  are  thus  of  value  only 
to  the  pharmacist  and  not  to  the  prac- 
ticing physician.  The  Physicians'  Desk 
Reference,  also  a  private  publication, 
merely  is  a  compilation  of  the  advertising 
of  the  pharmaceutical  firms  producing 
the  various  drugs,  and  it  Is  thus  not  an 
objective  statement — contrary  to  the  im- 
pression which  many  doctors  have  of 
this  publication. 

I  believe  it  is  therefore  essential  that 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administi-ation  be 
required  to  publish  periodically  a  U.S. 
Drug  Label  Compendium  or  Blue  Book  of 
Drugs  which  will  list  all  drugs,  both  of- 
ficial and  proprietary,  for  the  guidance  of 
the  medical  profession,  not  only  at  the 
physician  level  but  also  for  institutional 
purchasing  which  imder  the  various 
medical  care  programs  Is  certainly  going 
to  increase  substantially  in  years  to  come. 
The  proposed  legislation  as  it  is  drawn 
up  now  does  not  Imply  that  such  a  Drug 
Label  Compendium  would  be  an  under- 
taking expensive  to  the  U.S.  Government 
Indeed,  it  is  proposed  that  such  a  Drug 
Label  Compendium  would  be  paid  for 
out  of  a  revolving  fund.  Such  a  revolv- 
ing fund  would  imply  an  initial  U.S.  ex- 
penditure of  $1.2  million,  and  a 
fee  would  be  charged  for  each  new  dnig 
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application  made  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  At  the  same  time,  pro- 
visions are  made  in  this  bill  to  empower 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  give  permission  to  the  makers 
of  drugs  to  omit  packaging  inserts  and 
other  information  from  the  drugs  at  the 
point  of  shipping.  These  packaging  in- 
serts, which  are  a  financial  and  tech- 
nical burden  to  the  drug  manufacturers, 
in  fact  have  proved  to  be  less  than  use- 
ful in  most  cases,  since  they  rarely  get 
to  the  physician  and  even  are  more  rare- 
ly read  once  before  they  get  to  the 
physician.  The  omission  of  these  pack- 
age inserts  will  save  the  drug  manu- 
facturer substantially  greater  amounts 
than  those  which  they  are  required  to 
pay  for  new  drug  application  imder  the 
new  statute. 

Thus  the  initial  appropriation  of  $1.2 
million  to  get  this  undertaking  underway 
does  not  in  any  fashion  imply,  nor  is  it 
Intended  to  imply,  any  future  appropria- 
tion on  this  project,  which  is  of  sub- 
stantial Importance  to  the  practice  of 
medicine  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  and 
that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  until  Friday 
of  this  week  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  bill  (S.  720)  to  smiend  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lishing of  a  U.S.  Drug  Compendium,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  720 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
secUon  201(g)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  (21  TT.S.C. 
321(g)(1)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
official  National  Formulary"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "official  National  Formulary,  or 
United  States  Drug  Label  Compendium". 

(b)  Section  201  (j )  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  321(j)),  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "official  National  For- 
mulary," the  foUowlng:  "or  United  States 
Drug  Label  Compendium,". 

Sec.  2.  Section  503(a)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  (21 
U.S.C.  353) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  directed  to 
promulgate  regulations  exempting  from  any 
labeling  or  packaging  requirement,  including 
any  packaging  insert  requirement,  of  this 
Act  drugs  or  devices  which  are,  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  the  trade,  to  be  proc- 
essed, labeled,  or  repacked  in  substantial 
quantities  at  establishments  other  than  those 
where  they  were  originally  processed  or 
packed,  or  which  have  been  listed  in  the 
United  States  Drug  Label  Compendium,  on 
condition  that  such  drugs  or  devices  are  not 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  upon  removal  from  such 
processing,  labeling,  or  repacking  establish- 
ment." 

Sec.  3.  Section  506  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drxig,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended  (21 
U.S.C.  355) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(k)   (1)  To  aid  in  the  administration  of 


this  Act,  provide  accurate  information  on 
new  drugs  for  health  agencies  of  the  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  foreign  governments,  and  to 
enhance  the  practice  of  medicine  generally, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  United  States 
Drug  Label  Compendium.  Such  compen- 
dium shall  list  all  new  drugs  which  have  been 
approved  for  marketing  and  shall  list  such 
drugs  by  their  official  names.  Such  compen- 
dium shall  also  Include  the  text  of  the  re- 
quired labels  for  aU  such  new  drugs. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  the  Unit- 
ed States  Drug  Label  Compendium  not  less 
frequently  than  once  a  year,  with  periodic 
updating  not  less  frequently  than  four  times 
a  year. 

"(3)  Within  three  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
appoint  an  advisory  committee,  consisting  of 
six  persons  qualified  in  the  pharmaceutical 
field,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be  physicians 
duly  Ucensed  to  practice  under  the  applicable 
statutes  of  any  of  the  States.  It  shall  be  the 
function  of  such  advisory  committee  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  periodically  on  matters  per- 
taining to  the  publication  of  the  United 
States  Drug  Label  Compendium. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  when- 
ever funds  have  been  appropriated  for  such 
purpose,  to  establish  a  revolving  fund  which 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  publishing 
the  United  States  Drug  Label  Compendium 
each  year  (and  the  periodic  updating 
thereof). 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  any 
person  making  application  with  respect  to 
any  new  drug  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  505  of  this 
Act  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  a  fee  of  not  less 
than  $75  for  each  new  drug  application  and 
a  fee  of  not  less  than  $25  for  each  new  drug 
supplemental  filed  with  the  Secretary.  Such 
fees,  when  collected,  shall  be  credited  to  the 
revolving  fund  established  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection." 


DEVELOPMENT    OF    TEACHER    AID 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  for  myself  and  Senators 
Pell,  Muskie,  Mondale,  and  Clark,  to 
encourage  the  development  of  teacher 
aid  programs  In  the  schools  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  a  sampling  of  letters 
that  I  have  received  on  this  proposal  for 
teachers — mainly  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin and  some  from  elsewhere — ^be 
printed  in  the  Record  Immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  printed  after  the  print- 
ing of  these  letters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  referral 
to  committee,  a  bill  for  the  creation  and 
implementation  of  a  nationwide  teacher 
aid  program.  This  proposed  legislation 
would  be  a  major  step  toward  relieving 
the  burdens  of  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary classroom  teacher  through  the 
utilization  of  teacher  aid,  personnel 
qualified  to  perform  clerical  and  moni- 
torial tasks  now  required  of  teachers  and, 
under  the  supervision  of  certified  teach- 


ers, to  assist  children  In  need  of  addi- 
tional instruction  and  attention. 

Before  describing  the  particular  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  It  would  be  of  value 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  teacher  re- 
cruitment faced  today  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  understand  the  problems 
we  hope  to  solve. 

Three  out  of  each  10  Americans  are 
enrolled  in  school,  at  a  current  annual 
cost  of  $50  billion.  They  are  taught  by 
over  2,800,000  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States. 

And  the  number  of  students  is  growing. 
In  the  fall  of  1966,  43  million  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  public  schools.  Since  last 
year  enrollment  has  risen  2.6  percent. 
Yet  an  estimated  1  million  students  will 
become  dropouts  during  this  academic 
year. 

Eleven  million  American  adults  have 
not  completed  the  sixth  grade  and  3  mil- 
lion are  totally  illiterate. 

Despite  the  mammoth  efforts  made  by 
Government  and  educators,  students  re- 
turning to  school  this  fall  were  met  with 
a  national  teacher  shortage  of  72,500. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  school  year 
beginning  in  September  1967  the  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  will 
require  232,400  new  teachers,  while  only 
63,100  new  teachers  are  expected  to  grad- 
uate from  college  in  1966,  leaving  a 
shortage  of  169,300.  By  1975  we  will 
need  an  additional  390,000  teachers  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

A  serious  teacher  shortage  is  affecting 
a  number  of  States  throughout  the  Na- 
tion .  New  York  City,  which  employs  one- 
third  of  the  State's  teachers  was  short 
12,000  teachers  this  fall.  Chicago  had 
600  vacancies  In  slum  areas,  the  sections 
where  the  need  for  decent  education  Is 
most  desperate.  Ohio  experienced  a 
12.2-percent  Increase  In  resignations 
among  Its  teachers.  Across  the  Nation, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  situation  is  the 
same. 

The  reasons  for  this  shortage  are 
many. 

A  career  In  Industry  proves  more  at- 
tractive to  many  young  people  than  life 
in  a  schoolroom.  This  factor  is  directly 
related  to  the  inadequate  salaries  we  pay 
our  teachers.  A  high  school  teacher  of 
physics  or  chemistry  stands  to  earn  a 
starting  salary  of  $2,000  a  year  less  than 
his  colleague  In  private  Industry,  both 
having  the  same  education  and  the  same 
background. 

The  national  average  salary  for  a 
teacher  stands  today  at  $6,506.  Top  sal- 
aries in  the  public  schools  range  from 
$4,220  In  some  Kentucky  counties  to 
$11,950  in  New  York  City.  Statewide 
averages  vary  from  $8,600  In  California 
to  $4,300  in  Mississippi. 

Community  colleges  and  junior  col- 
leges attract  many  high  school  teachers. 
The  pay  is  higher  and  the  prestige  great- 
er for  a  college  teacher.  Junior  colleges 
employ  65,000  teachers  today  as  com- 
pared to  26,000  only  5  years  ago. 

It  is  clear  that  a  major  effort  must  be 
made  to  retain  teachers  now  employed 
and  to  attract  imaginative  and  dedi- 
cated new  young  people  to  the  teaching 
profession. 

Teachers  are  alone  among  professional 
people  in  the  volume  of  nonprofessional 
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work  they  are  required  to  do.  Patrolling 
school  grounds  before  and  after  the 
schoolday  and  during  recess,  supervising 
cafeterias  during  lunch  hour,  standing 
watch  in  corridors  between  periods,  dis- 
tributing and  collecting  materials  as  well 
as  other  clerical  jobs,  are  but  few  of  the 
cumbersome  tasks  required  of  today's 
teacher.  The  teacher's  job  has  become 
loaded  down  with  nonteaching  duties. 

Teachers  must  continue  to  follow  new 
developments  in  their  fields.  A  letter  to 
me  signed  by  a  group  of  some  20  school- 
teachers from  Madison,  Wis.,  listed  the 
duties  they  must  perform,  in  addition  to 
teaching: 

1.  Supervising  the  lunchroom. 

2.  Itemizing  monthly  lunch  bills  for  each 
pupU. 

3.  Supervising  the  playground  during  the 
noon  hour. 

4.  Collecting  lunch  money. 

6.  Collecting  savings  stamp  money. 

6.  CoUectlng  photograph  money. 

7.  Selling  tickets  lor  school  events. 

8.  Collecting  P.T.A.  dues. 

9.  Pre-Bchool  supervision  (due  to  bus 
schedule) . 

10.  Post-school  supervision  (due  to  btia 
schedule) . 

11.  Dally,  quarterly,  yearly  attendance  re- 
ports. 

12.  Tearbook  orders  and  collecting  money. 

13.  Checking  standardized  tests. 

14.  Playground  recess  duty. 

15.  Typing  dittos. 

16.  Preparing  duplicated  materials. 

The  added  responsibility  of  perform- 
ing tedious  nonteaching  tasks  has  a 
greater  efifect  than  merely  being  time 
consuming. 

The  teacher's  image  as  a  professional 
person  is  tarnished  and  his  morale  is 
adversely  affected.  The  years  of  study 
and  intensive  training  teachers  undergo 
result  not  only  in  inadequate  salaries 
but  in  relegation  to  menial  tasks  that  his 
fellow  professionals,  lawyers,  technicians, 
and  scientists  do  not  have  to  do. 

An  idealistic,  highly  motivated  young 
person  can  hardly  be  faulted  for  his  re- 
luctance to  embark  on  a  teaching  career. 
In  recent  years,  1  million  persons  have 
left  the  teaching  profession. 

The  children  are  also  victimized  by  this 
system.  How  can  a  teacher,  so  immersed 
In  trivia,  give  proper  attention  and 
counsel  to  his  students? 

President  Kennedy  said: 

Our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no  swifter 
than  our  progress  In  education.  The  human 
mind  Is  our  fundamental  resource. 

The  educational  crisis  facing  our 
Nation  must  be  met  with  new  and  imagi- 
native Ideas.  The  problems  created  by 
modem  society  and  technology  are  new 
and  so  must  the  solutions  be  new.  Old 
patterns  of  thought  and  policy  must  be 
replaced  when  circumstances  prove  them 
outmoded. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps,  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and 
myself,  was  a  aevice  to  afiEord  the  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  slum  child  an 
opportunity  to  receive  the  increased 
Instruction  and  attention  he  so  desper- 
ately needs.  The  Teacher  Corps  also  at- 
tracts dedicated  Idealistic  yoimg  people 
into  the  teaching  profession. 


The  utilization  of  teacher  aides  can 
be  a  valuable  tool  in  reshaping  the  pro- 
fessional image  of  the  teacher. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  talented, 
conscientious  housewives  and  other  per- 
sonnel able  to  spend  part  or  all  of  the 
school  day  at  work. 

These  people,  some  having  college 
credits  and  others  even  possessing  de- 
grees will  play  a  valuable  role  in  their 
local  educational  system. 

Three  categories  of  aids  may  be 
drawn: 

School  aids — who  would  assist  with 
general  noninstructidnal  school  ac- 
tivities. 

Clerical  aids — who  would  assist  with 
the  mechanical  tasks  bi  libraries,  school 
offices  and  other  locations. 

Classroom  aids — persons  qualified  to 
work  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher 
in  the  classroom  in  supervisory  pupil 
activities. 

The  list  of  specific  tasks,  now  per- 
formed by  teachers,  tihat  could  be  done 
by  aids  is  convincing  evidence  of  the 
trivia  "now  burdening  our  teachers.  A 
sampling  of  these  jobs  include: 

First.  Patrolling  school  corridors  and 
grounds  between  periods  and  during 
recess. 

Second.  Monitoring  lunch  rooms. 
Third.  Routine   room    duties,   house- 
keeping. 
Fourth.  Record  attendance. 
Fifth.  Keep  milk  records. 
Sixth.  Correct  objective  tests  and  drill 
exercises. 
Seventh.  Distribute  supplies. 
Eighth.  File  records. 
Ninth.  Type  study  help. 
Tenth.  Assist  with  reports — cumula- 
tive records. 

Eleventh.  Errands  and  phone  calls. 
Twelfth.  Assist    with    clothes,    boots, 
and  so  forth. 
Thirteenth.  Read  stories. 
Fourteenth.  Assist   in   supervision   of 
activities. 

Fifteenth.  Qualified  p3rsonnel  would 
help  children  in  need  of  individual  at- 
tention and  instruction,  under  the  super- 
vision of  qualified  teachers. 

Their  first  partial  list  of  jobs  need  not 
be  limited  to  these  tasks  alone.  Local 
school  administrators,  principals,  and 
teachers  can  best  determine  the  capacity 
in  which  teacher  aids  can  serve. 

Teacher  aid  projects  are  now  under- 
way in  many  school  districts  throughout 
the  country.  Under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
approximately  6,000  school  districts  have 
employed  aids  in  their  disadvantaged 
neighborhoods. 

In  Wisconsin  340  aids  are  now  em- 
ployed under  title  I  and  other  programs. 
Almost  55.000  are  employed  in  the  United 
States. 

Eleven  pilot  projects  in  this  field  were 
conducted  by  Bank  Street  College  of 
Education  in  New  York  City  last  summer. 
They  were  financed  under  a  grant  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity. 
Pour  additional  projects  are  currently 
underway. 

Auxiliary  personnel  trainees  Included 
low-income  whites  in  Appalachia  and 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  in  East  Har- 
lem, Mexican-Americans  in  California 


and  residents  of  the  slums  of  Detroit. 
The  detailed,  in-depth  report  of  these 
trainees'  experiences  has  not  yet  been 
published  but  it  was  immediately  ap- 
parent that  many  benefits  would  be 
realized  by  both  educator  and  trainee 
aUke. 

Other  projects  implementing  teacher 
aids  have  been  developed  by  local  school 
districts  throughout  the  country. 

It  would  be  most  sensible  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  being  made  under  such  pro- 
grams as  ESEA,  MDTA.  and  OEO  into 
one  teacher  aid  program  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  to  expand  it. 

The  functions  of  the  aids  may  vary 
substantially  among  the  different  com- 
munities, depending  on  the  need. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  middle- 
class  teachers  face  when  working  in  slum 
area  schools  is  in  the  communication 
barrier  standing  between  themselves  and 
the  students. 

Residents  of  their  neighborhood, 
trained  to  assist  the  teacher,  can  help  the 
child  become  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
the  school  as  well  as  help  the  teacher  to 
better  imderstand  the  student. 

Parents  of  these  slum  school  students 
can  also  develop  a  better  relationship 
with  school  authorities  through  the  aids. 
This  program  will  not  be  limited  to 
only  slum  schools.  All  students  will  en- 
joy greater  individual  attention  by 
teachers  freed  from  clerical  and  moni- 
torial duties. 

The  technical  workings  of  the  bill  and 
machinery  for  the  program's  operation 
will  insure  that  local  control  over  the 
projects  will  be  complete. 

Applications  for  the  teacher  aid  pro- 
gram will  be  filed  jointly  by  the  local 
educational  agency  and  a  local  college 
or  university  who  will  conduct  the  pre- 
service  training  course  for  the  aids. 

Teachers  and  principals  of  participat- 
ing schools  will  attend  these  sessions  and 
adequate  inservice  followup  by  the  uni- 
versity will  enable  any  difficulties  in  the 
program's  operation  to  be  discovered  and 
resolved. 

Events  in  the  world  of  the  1960's  move 
swiftly;  how  life  will  appear  in  the  future 
we  can  but  imagine. 

Whether  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tinue to  lead  in  the  world  of  the  1970's 
and  1980's  is  dependent  upon  her  schools. 
A  strong  and  vital  system  of  public 
education  will  assure  that  America  shall 
prosper.  A  weakened,  inefficient  Amer- 
ican school  system  can  bring  comfort 
only  to  those  who  wish  our  Nation  ill. 

In  maintaining  an  effective  system  of 
education  we  fulfill  our  responsibility  to 
our  children  and  to  generations  yet  un- 
born. 

I  believe  government  and  educators 
shall  continue  their  outstanding  coop- 
eration in  this  endeavor. 

None  of  the  newly  created  and  newly 
proposed  education  legislation  can  singly 
revamp  the  structure  of  education  In  the 
United  States. 

Together  their  impact  will  be  felt  and 
the  revltallzation  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem realized. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  announced  my 
intention  to  introduce  the  teacher  aid 
program  legislation,  I  have  received 
many  letters  from  teachers  and  schod 
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officials  expressing  their  enthusiasm  for 
this  idea. 

These  letters,  which  I  have  asked  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  have  come 
from  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin  and 
from  several  other  States  £is  well. 

Teachers  describe  in  the  letters  the 
burdens  they  now  bear  because  of  the 
mass  nonteaching  tasks  they  must  per- 
form. The  teacher  aid  program  would 
relieve  them  of  these  jobs  and  enable 
them  to  do  what  they  were  trained  to 
do — to  teach. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  February  issue  of  Grade 
Teacher  entitled  "Teacher  Aids,  How 
They  Can  Be  of  Real  Help,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  The  article,  written  by  Wasme 
Herman  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
College  of  Education,  describes  over  75 
different  tasks  that  could  be  performed 
by  teacher  aids. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  1 

Madison,  Wis., 
December  12, 1966. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  We  have  been  dis- 
cussing your  proposal  for  teacher  aides. 
Each  year  the  list  of  our  non-teaching  re- 
sponsibilities grows  and  so  far  there  has  been 
only  one  choice — quit  teaching.  We  feel 
that  our  time  should  be  spent  planning, 
teaching,  and  evaluating. 
Too  much  of  our  time  Is  consumed  by: 

1.  supervising  the  lunchroom 

2.  itemizing  monthly  lunch  bills  for  each 
pupil 

3.  supervising  the  playground  during  the 
noon  hour 

4.  collecting  lunch  money 

5.  coUectlng  savings  stamp  money 

6.  collecting  photograph  money 

7.  selling  tickets  for  school  events 

8.  collecting  P.T.A.  dues 

9.  pre-school  supervision  (due  to  bus 
schedule) 

10.  post-school  supervision  (due  to  bus 
schedule) 

11.  daily,  quarterly,  yearly  attendance  re- 
ports 

12.  yearbook  orders  and  collecting  money 

13.  checking  standardized  testa 

14.  playground  recess  duty 

15.  typing  dittos 

16.  preparing  duplicated  materials 

17.  collecting  physical  examination  forms 

18.  indoor  noon  hour  supervision  every 
inclement  day 

19.  cleaning  the  teachers'  room 

20.  applying  first  aid 

21.  correspondence  requesting  materials 

22.  stapling 

23.  dusting  the  classroom 

We  are  performing  the  Job  of  accountants, 
clerical  workers,  nurses,  policemen.  Janitors, 
and  last — teachers. 

No  more  time  for  correspondence — super- 
vision begins.  We  axe  hoping  for  some  help 
soon. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Marcia  Grant,  Grace  Feller,  Mrs.  Ruth 
MUlin,  liUss  Else  Solberg,  Mrs.  V.  Hazel- 
berg,  Mrs.  Lucille  Setz.  Mr.  John  R. 
Keyes,  Miss  Loretta  Healy,  Mrs.  Pran- 
ces Brown,  Miss  Helen  Bon  Durant. 
Mrs.  Jean  Kleckner,  Miss  Mary  Lln- 
hardt,  Miss  Ruth  Vegerus,  Mrs.  Sherry 
Mae  Innes,  Miss  Annetta  McLeod,  Mrs. 
Sharon  Matzinger,  Mrs.  Elsie  Thomp- 
son. Mrs.  lone  UphoS.  Mrs.  Jean  Hla- 
vac. 
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Matwo^  School, 
Monona.  WU.,  December  16, 1966. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,         I 
Senate  Office  Building.  | 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  You^  proposal  to 
Initiate  a  teacher's  aid  program  iV^  positive 
step  forward  In  the  educational  fl^d.  For 
many  years  other  professions  have  had  an 
aid  program  so  they  could  be  more  beneficial 
to  society. 

You  have  our  support  for  this  proposal. 
With  aids,  teachers  can  use  their  creative  and 
specialized  skills  to  a  much  better  advantage. 
Sincerely, 
Sam    Bahler,    Cathie    Swenson.    Sharon 
Klein.  Carolyn  Manson,  Kathleen  Dom, 
Lynda  Bottle,  Ethel  West,  Karen  Kles- 
sllng,     Jeannette     Nelson,     Elizabeth 
Williams,  Gloria  Lundqulst,  Kathleen 
Nelson,  Susan  Brockel,  Richard  Mlg- 
agaen,  Wllma  Renter,  Joyce  Saueres- 
slg,  Joyce  Lllpl,  Leone  Helstad,  Judy 
Van   Ryzln.   Jennie   Selberlich,    Mary 
Ann  Steckling,  Jeanette  Llska,  Kath- 
leen Haring. 
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Minneapolis  Public  Schools, 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  January  13. 1967. 
Hon.  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  recently  heard  of 
your  Interest  in  a  national  teacher  aide  pro- 
gram. I  want  to  assure  you  of  our  support 
for  a  program  of  this  kind.  Our  experiences 
with  teacher  aides  In  the  past  1  Vi  years  leads 
us  to  believe  that  the  use  of  lay  persons  as 
teacher  aides  in  the  schools  can  provide  a 
valuable  service  to  the  children  of  our  na- 
tion's schools  and  to  the  teacher  aides 
themselves. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
copy  of  the  research  of  our  1965-66  teacher 
aide  program.  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
assistance  In  any  way  to  promote  this 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Fredrick  V.  BCaten, 

Consultant. 


Board  of  Education, 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  January  18,  1967. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  It  was  with  great 
Interest  that  I  read  In  the  periodical  Nation's 
Schools  that  you  have  plans  to  introduce  a 
National  Teacher  Aide  Program.  This  arti- 
cle also  mentions  that  there  would  be  two 
facets  to  your  proposed  legislation.  One 
would  concern  itself  with  training  college 
graduates  to  work  with  pupils  In  the  class- 
room. The  second  would  be  concerned  with 
training  persons  who  have  less  education,  to 
take  over  many  non-teaching  chores  such 
as  monitoring  study  balls  and  performing 
paper  work. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  you  on  trying  to  bring  to  the 
nation's  public  schools  the  need  that  we  in 
Norwalk  have  recognized  for  many  years.  We 
have  worked  with  Teacher  Aides,  almost  all 
of  them  without  college  training.  In  a  di- 
versified and  large  area.  The  main  purpose 
that  I  am  writing  this  letter,  Is  to  hope  that 
the  legislation  would  be  broad  enough  so 
that  the  Teacher  Aides  who  do  not  have  col- 
lege education  are  not  confined  or  restricted 
to  a  given  or  set  number  of  tasks.  We  have 
found  that  they  can  perform  many  tasks 
that  at  first  we  didn't  realize  could  be  done 
by  a  nonprofessional. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  a  copy 
of  our  outline  In  which  we  train  aides,  to 
show  you  some  of  the  different  areas  covered 
by  our  work.    If  In  any  way  we  at  the  Nor- 


walk Schools  can  be  of  any  help  In  supplying 
Information  please  feel  free  to  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Milton  Wabtenberc, 
Director  of  CurrUsulum. 

Madison.  Wis., 
December  8,  1966. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  I  was  elated  to  read 
In  the  Capital  Times  that  you  &re  sponsor- 
ing a  blU  for  teacher  aides! 

It  Is  true  that  many  teachers  leave  the 
profession  because  of  the  non-teaching  tasks. 
Each  year  the  list  of  such  tasks  becomes 
longer. 

I  win  be  eagerly  watching  to  see  the  out- 
come of  your  bill.     For  the  sake  of  better 
teaching  I  do  hope  you  succeed. 
Sincerely, 

Miss  Else  Solbebg. 

Monona  Grove, 
Education  Association, 
Madison,  Wis.,  December  9,1966. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  What  can  we  do  to 
help  get  the  support  necessary  to  see  your 
proposal  for  a  national  teacher  aide  program 
adopted  by  the  next  Congress?  Is  there  any 
hope  In  the  face  of  the  current  mood  for 
curtailing  everything  In  the  budget  not  di- 
rected toward  Vietnam?  Many,  many  teach- 
ers have  felt  all  along  that  there  Is  more 
need  for  personnel  than  for  all  the  new  gadg- 
eta  that  we  don't  have  time  to  use  properly. 
The  morning  the  news  about  your  proposal 
appeared  In  the  State  Journal  one  of  the 
elementary  teachers  in  our  Monona  Grove 
system  called  at  7:45  to  ask  whether  I  had 
seen  the  item  and  If  we  couldn't  do  some- 
thing to  show  our  strong  support.  If  there 
is  anything  you  think  the  Monona  Grove 
Education  Association  can  do,  please  let  us 
know. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jane  E.  Bjorkluns, 
Chairm,an,  Legislative  Committee. 

Madison  Public  Schools, 
Madison,  Wis.,  December  15. 1966. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nexsom,  ' 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  It  was  gratifying  to 
me  to  learn  of  your  proposal  to  Introduce 
legislation  which  would  create  "a  national 
teacher  aide  program"  designed  to  reUeve 
the  classroom  teachers  of  many  non-teaching 
duties.  Such  a  program,  I  am  certain  would 
be  welcomed  by  most  school  administrators. 
Legislation  of  this  type  Is  highly  desirable 
and  essential  especially  If  school  systems  are 
to  be  able  to  provide  a  quality  educational 
program  In  the  face  of  a  limited  supply  of 
classroom  teachers.  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
remind  you  that  most  school  systems 
throughout  the  nation  had  a  difficult  time 
filling  their  teaching  vacancies  for  the 
1966-67  school  year.  A  program  such  as  you 
propose  would  be  a  valuable  assist  to  school 
administrators  In  obtaining  maximum  use 
of  the  professional  talents  of  the  available 
classroom  teachers. 

Ekiually  critical,  however.  Is  your  concern 
for  relief  of  the  property  owner  from  the 
overburdened  property  tax.  I  share  this  con- 
cern with  you  as  do  most  other  school 
administrators. 

Fiscal  dependence  of  a  school  district  upon 
the  property  tax  as  a  major  source  of  Its 
revenue  becomes  more  critical  with  each 
passing  year.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Im- 
pact upon  the  property  owners  Increases  each 
year  poses  a  potential  threat  to  the  quality 
of  the  educational  program  in  many  school 
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districts.  Increasing  demands  of  educa- 
tional programs,  cost  of  supplies,  salary  In- 
creases, and  rising  building  costs  p>ortend 
even  greater  financial  needs  for  scbools  In 
the  future.  Tbe  limitations  of  the  present 
school  revenue  sources  makes  It  Increasingly 
difficult  each  year  to  provide  the  youth  of 
today  with  the  kind  and  quality  of  educa- 
tion which  will  be  required  to  live  In  a 
world  which  becomes  smaller,  more  complex 
and  more  interdependent  each  day. 

Local  economy  measures  to  relieve  tbe  over- 
burdened property  owner  appear  limited 
especially  since  the  number  of  public  agen- 
cies competing  for  available  public  funds 
appears  to  be  increasing  each  year.  Relief 
of  the  property  owner  at  tbe  expense  of  the 
school  system  at  the  local  level  would  only 
result  In  an  unhealthy  crowding  of  class- 
rooms. Increased  pupU-teacher  ratios,  and 
the  lowering  of  our  present  standards  of  in- 
struction. A  continuing  increase  of  the 
financial  burden  placed  upon  the  property 
owners  does  not  appear  feasible  nor  com- 
pletely fair  since  property  ownership  Is  not 
necessarily  a  measure  of  taxpaying  ability. 
This  is  especially  true  of  property  owners 
who  must  live  on  low  Incomes  or  well  earned 
and  deserved  fixed  pensions. 

I  am  aware  that  the  positive  and  negative 
aspects  of  this  question  are  so  Intermixed 
and  that  local  conditions  vary  so  much 
throughout  the  nation  that  no  simple  for- 
mula CEin  be  prescribed.  However,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  most  profitable  and  workable 
solution  can  only  be  attained  through  joint 
action  of  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies.  I  support  wholeheartedly 
your  proposal  to  seek  legislation  which  would 
strengthen  and  expand  the  financial  re- 
sources of  tbe  state  and  the  communities 
and  would  bring  some  measure  of  relief  for 
the  property  owner. 
Sincerely, 

ROBEBT  D.  On^BERTS. 

Superintendent. 

Ladtsmtth  High  School, 
Lady3mith,  Wis..  December  29, 19S6. 
Senator  Qatlord  Nelson, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deab  Senator:  As  ^  teacher  with  ten  years 
of  experience  I  was  more  than  gratified  to 
read  about  your  speech  before  the  National 
Conunlttee  for  Support  of  the  Public  Schools 
in  which  you  proposed  a  national  teacher's 
aid  program. 

If  only  parents  and  tbe  general  public 
would  realize  how  much  they  are  paying 
highly  trained  people  to  perform  routine 
Clerical  tasks  while  they  should  be  teaching, 
they  would  be  appalled.  The  average  busi- 
nessman could  not  survive  using  bis  highly 
skilled  people  In  this  way.  Yet  our  schools 
continue  to  do  so  year  after  year. 

I  have  Invested  five  years  of  my  life  and 
a  great  deal  of  money  preparing  for  my 
chosen  profession.  Now  I  would  appreciate 
very  much  being  given  the  opportunity  "to 
teach"  Instead  of  being  relegated  to  the 
status  of  a  highly  paid  clerk. 

Your  proposal  would  be  a  great  step  In 
this  direction. 
Sincerely, 

DONAU)  R.  Rttbow, 

Teacher. 

Exhibit  2 

(From  Orade  Teacher,  February  1967] 

Teachzb  AmEs:  How  Thet  Cam  Be  of 

Real  Hzlp 

(Using  a  helper  effectively  Is  not  as  simple 
as  it  may  seem.  Here  are  suggestions  for 
tasks  that  can  ease  the  teacher's  load  with- 
out conflicting  with  basic  Instruction.) 

(By  Wayne  L.  Herman,  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Maryland) 

One  of  the  problems  that  Increasing  num- 
bers of  tesushers  and  principals  have  to  face 
when   funds    become    available    for   teacher 


aides  Is:  "Now  that  we  have  the  aides,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  theoi?" 

This  isn't  as  hiunoroua  as  It  may  seem. 
The  fact  is,  there  Is  very  little  advice  avail- 
able on  Just  how  teacher  aides  can  be  worked 
Into  an  efficient  and  productive  classroom 
routine.  I  know  because  I  have  been  asked 
the  question  many  times  and  have  attempted 
to  find  soiuces  of  helpful  Information  with- 
out much  luck.  As  a  result,  I  have  done 
considerable  research  on  my  own  and  have 
come  up  with  a  list  of  possible  duties  that 
may  be  useful  to  those  blessed  with  an  aide 
for  the  first  time. 

Because  every  school  system  has  Us  own 
policy  regarding  the  functions  of  aides,  and 
because  personnel  quallflcAtions  vary  widely, 
the  following  list  Is  intended  only  to  offer 
suggestions.  No  one  school  will  employ  aides 
in  all  of  the  capacities  mentioned,  but  all  of 
them  are  functions  that  have  been  tried  and 
found  successful  at  one  school  or  another 
around  the  country.  Far  convenience  in 
separating  basic  duties,  the  list  is  divided 
Into  two  parts — one  for  routine  Jobs  requir- 
ing no  instructional  skills,  and  one  for  more 
advanced  duties  involving  tome  instructional 
responsibility. 

NON-INSTBUCTIONAL.    FUNCTIONS 

1.  Collecting  lunch  and  milk  money. 

2.  Collecting  supplementary  books  and 
materials  for  instruction. 

3.  Collecting  and  displaying  pict\ires,  ob- 
jects, realia,  and  models. 

4.  Collecting  money  for  charity  drives,  pu- 
pil pictures,  trips,  etc. 

6.  Correcting  standardised  and  informal 
tests  and  preparing  pupil  profiles  and  scat- 
tergrams. 

6.  Correcting  homeworls  and  workbooks; 
noting  and  reporting  weak  areas. 

7.  Proofreading   class   newspaper. 

8.  Ordering  and  returaing  films,  film- 
strips,  and  other  A-V  materials. 

9.  Telephoning  parents  about  routine  mat- 
ters. 

10.  Piling  correspondence  and  other  re- 
ports In  children's  records. 

11.  Distributing  books  and  supplies  to 
children. 

12.  Distributing  and  oollectlng  specific 
materials  for  lessons,  such  as  writing  paper, 
art  paper,  and  supplies. 

13.  Procuring,  setting  up,  operating,  and 
returning  Instructional  equipment. 

14.  Requisitioning  supplies. 

16.  Building  up  resourc*  collections. 

16.  Sending  for  free  and  Inexpensive  ma- 
terials. 

17.  Obtaining  special  materials  for  science 
or  other  projects. 

18.  Completing  necessary  records  and 
bringing  other  Information  up  to  date  for 
cumulative  records. 

19.  Keeping  attendance  records. 

20.  Entering  evaluative  marks  in  the 
teacher's  marking  book. 

21.  Averaging  academic  marks  and  pre- 
paring report  cards. 

22.  Completing  school  and  county  reports. 

23.  Keeping  records  of  books  children  have 
read. 

24.  Supervising  the  playground,  cafeteria, 
and  loading  and  unloading  of  buses. 

25.  Supervising  the  claasroom  when  the 
teacher  has  to  leave  it. 

26.  Arranging  and  supervising  Indoor 
games  on  rainy  days. 

27.  Preparing  and  supertlslng  work  areas, 
such  as  mixing  paints,  putting  drop-cloths 
down,  arranging  materials  for  accessibility, 
etc. 

28.  Supervising  cleanup  time. 

29.  Organizing  and  supervising  the  Intra- 
miual  athletic  program. 

30.  Accounting  for  and  toventorylng  non- 
consumable  classroom  stock:  books,  text- 
books, dictionaries,  reference  books,  athletic 
gear,  etc. 

31.  Checking  out  books  In  central  library 
and  other  supervisory  duties. 

32.  Managing  room  libraries. 


33.  Supervising  seatwork. 

34.  Typing  teacher  correspondence  to  par- 
ents. 

35.  Typing  and  duplicating  mass  commu- 
nications. 

36.  Typing,  duplicating,  and  collating  in- 
Btructional  materials. 

37.  Typing  and  duplicating  the  class  news- 
paper. 

38.  Typing  and  duplicating  children's 
writings  and  other  work. 

39.  Typing  and  duplicating  scripts  for 
plays  and  skits. 

40.  Making  arrangements  for  field  trips, 
collecting  parental  permission  forms,  etc. 

41.  Keeping  and  maintaining  a  folder  of 
representative  work  for  each  pupil. 

42.  Telephoning  and  making  arrangements 
for  special  classroom  resource  speakers. 

43.  Displaying    pupil    work. 

44.  Attending  to  housekeeping  chores. 

45.  Helping  with   children's   clothing. 

46.  Setting  up  and  maintaining  controls 
on  seating  arangements. 

47.  Routine  weighing,  measuring,  and  eye 
testing   (by  chart). 

48.  Administering  first  aid  and  taking  care 
of  sick  and  hurt  children,  telephoning  par- 
ents to  pick  up  a  sick  or  hurt  child,  taking 
home  a  child  who  does  not  have  a  telephone. 

49.  Taking  an  Injured  child  to  a  doctor  or 
hospital. 

50.  Telephoning  parents  of  absent  chil- 
dren. 

51.  Telephoning  parents  to  verify  notes  re- 
questing that  children  leave  school  early. 

SEMI-INSTRXTCTIONAL  rUNCTIONS 

1.  Conferring  with  other  teachers  and  the 
principal  about  specific  children. 

2.  Interviewing  children  with  specific  prob- 
lems. 

3.  Observing  child  behavior  and  writing 
reports. 

4.  Preparing  informal  tests  and  other 
evaluative  Instrvunents. 

5.  Preparing  instructional  materials:  cut- 
outs, master  copies,  flannel  board  materials, 
science  materials,  social  studies  displays, 
concrete  teaching  aids  for  arithmetic,  etc. 

6.  Arranging  bulletin  board  displays  for 
teaching  purposes,  such  as  fiow  charts. 

7.  Arranging  interesting  and  Inviting  cor- 
ners for  learning:  science  or  recreational 
reading  areas,  investigative  areas. 

8.  Keeping  bulletin   boards  current. 

9.  Preparing  introductions  to  A-V  mate- 
rials that  give  children  background  for  velw- 
Ing  them. 

10.  Developing  techniques  and  materials  to 
meet  individual  differences,  such  as  rewrit- 
ing reading  materials  down  for  less-able 
readers,  developing  study  guides,  taping 
reading  assignments  for  less-able  readers. 

11.  Supervising  club  meetings. 

12.  Supervising  seatwork  calling  for  some 
Judgment. 

13.  Supervising  committees  engaged  In 
painting  murals,  constructing,  researching, 
or  experimenting. 

14.  Teaching  a  part  of  the  class  about  a 
simple  understanding,  sislll,  or  appreciation. 

15.  Teaching  a  small  and  temporary  In- 
structional group,  Buch  as  on  the  use  of  the 
comma  or  overcoming  slang. 

16.  Tutoring  individual  children:  the 
bright  or  the  less  able. 

17.  Reviewing,  summarizing,  or  evaluating 
learnings. 

18.  Teaching  children  who  missed  Instruc- 
tion because  they  were  out  of  the  room  for 
remedial  reading  or  speech  therapy;  repeat- 
ing assignments. 

19.  Helping  pupils  who  were  absent  to  get 
caught  up  with  the  rest  of  the  class  In  con- 
tent, skills,  appreciations. 

20.  Assisting  children  with  their  composi- 
tions and  other  writings:  spelling,  punctua- 
tion, and  grammer  assistance. 

21.  Listening  to  oral  reading  by  children. 

22.  Instructing  children  on  the  proper  use 
and  safety  of  tools. 
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23.  Settling  pupil  disputes  and  fights. 

24.  Teaching  good  manners. 

25.  Contributing  one's  talents  In  art, 
dramatics,  music,  crafts,  etc. 

26.  Reading  and  storytelling. 

27.  Helping  with  the  preparations  of  audi- 
torium plays  and  programs. 

28.  Previewing  films  and  other  A-V  mate- 
rials. 

The  bill  (S.  721)  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  teacher  aid  programs  in 
the  schools  of  the  Nation,  introduced  by 
Mr.  NEtsoN  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  721 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Teacher  Aid  Program  Sup- 
port Act  of  1967". 

AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1968,  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  $150,000,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 
and  for  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
make  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  assist 
them  m  carrying  out  projects  for  the  de- 
velopment of  teacher  aid  programs  pro- 
vided for  in  applications  approved  under  this 
Act. 

APPROVAL    OP    PROJECT    APPLICATIONS 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  approve 
an  application  for  a  project  under  this  Act 
only  If  the  application  Is  submitted  Jointly 
by  a  local  educational  agency  and  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  and  if  he  de- 
termines that — 

(1)  the  project  Is  designed  to  provide  a 
combined  program  of  training  and  experi- 
ence to  prepare  persons  to  serve  as  teacher 
aids  in  preschool  and  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  prog;rams; 

(2)  the  project  is  part  of  a  comprehensive 
program  for  Improved  utilization  of  educa- 
tional personnel  In  schools  where  the  teacher 
aids  are  to  serve; 

(3)  the  project  is  designed  to  provide  more 
individualized  attention  for  students  and  to 
relieve  teachers  and  other  professional  staff 
of  functions  which  can  be  performed  com- 
petently by  teacher  aids  under  the  super- 
vision of  professional  staff; 

(4)  the  institution  of  higher  education 
participating  in  the  project  will  undertake 
to  provide  preservice  training  programs  to 
prepare  persons  to  become  teacher  aids  and 
to  provide,  to  the  extent  practicable,  pre- 
service programs  bringing  together  teacher 
aids  and  the  teachers  and  other  educational 
personnel  who  will  be  supervising  them; 

(5)  the  Institution  of  higher  education 
and  the  local  educational  agency  participat- 
ing In  each  project  have  satisfactory  plans 
for  maintaining  cooperative  arrangements 
throughout  the  three-year  duration  of  the 
project  In  order  to  relate  inservlce  and  sum- 
mer training  programs  to  the  work  experi- 
ence of  the  teacher  aids  In  the  schools; 

(6)  the  local  educational  agency  partici- 
pating m  a  project  has.  prior  to  the  flUng 
of  an  application  under  this  Act,  submitted 
its  plans  to  the  State  educational  agency  for 
review  and  has  taken  Into  account  Its  rec- 
ommendatioiLi  In  developing  the  proposal 
for  the  project;  and 

(7)  the  project  is  of  sufficient  scope  and 
quality  to  provide  reasonable  assurance  of 
making  substantial  Improvements  In  the 
educational  programs  of  the  schools  partici- 
pating In  the  project. 

(b)  A  school  which  has  participated  for 
a  total  of  three  years  In  an  approved  project 


receiving  Federal  payments  under  this  Act 
shall  not  be  eUglble  to  participate  thereafter 
in  any  further  project  assisted  under  this 
Act. 

FEDERAL  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  (In 
advance  or  otherwise)  pay  to  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  and  the  institution  of  higher 
education  Jointly  canning  out  each  project 
approved  under  this  Act  such  portion  of  the 
costs  of  the  project  a«  each  of  the  joint 
applicants  Incurs  under  the  terms  of  the 
grant. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  costs 
of  the  project  covered  by  the  Federal  grant 
Include  all  of  the  costs  of  training  programs 
for  teacher  aids  and  for  teachers  and  other 
professional  staff  members  supervising  teach- 
er aids,  including  appropriate  stipends;  and 
the  Federal  grant  shall  cover  not  to  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  the  project 
attributable  to  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
teacher  aids  while  serving  In  the  programs 
of  the  schools  of  the  local  educational  agency 
participating  In  the  project.  Federal  pay- 
ments toward  the  costs  of  the  project  may 
not  cover  any  compensation  for  any  teacher 
or  professional  staff  member  employed  by 
the  local  educational  agency. 

APPORTIONMENT    AMONG    STATES 

Sec.  5.  From  the  sums  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  apportion  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  beatrs  the  same  ratio  to 
such  sums  as  the  number  of  children  aged 
three  to  seventeen,  inclusive.  In  the  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  children  In  all 
the  States.  To  the  extent  that  It  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  that  the  amount 
apportioned  to  any  State  will  not  be  required 
for  grants  In  that  State,  such  amount  shall 
be  available  for  grants  In  other  States  able 
to  use  additional  grants  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  Such  amounts  for  any  year  shaU  be 
apportioned  among  such  other  States  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  original  apportionment 
for  such  year. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  6.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "teacher  aid"  means  assist- 
ant to  teachers,  Ubrary  aids,  school  recrea- 
tion aids  and  other  ancillary  educational  per- 
sonnel who  are  under  the  supervision  of 
professional  members  of  the  school  staff,  but 
the  term  does  not  Include  persons  who  are 
primarily  responsible  for  the  instruction  of 
pupils. 

(b)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or  di- 
rection of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  for  its  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  In- 
cludes any  other  public  Institution  or  agency 
having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

(c)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  Institution 
in  any  State  which  (1)  admits  as  regular 
students  only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  sec- 
ondary education,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  certificate.  (2)  is  legally  author- 
ized within  such  State  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  education  beyond  secondary  educa- 
tion, (3)  provides  an  educational  program 
for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
provides  not  less  than  a  two-year  program 
which  Is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
such  a  degree,  (4)  is  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit Institution,  and  (6)  Is  accredited  by  a 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
for  this  purpose  or,  if  not  so  accredited,  (A) 
is  an  institution  with  respect  to  which  tbe 


Commissioner  has  determined  that  there  is 
satisfactory  assurance,  considering  tbe  re- 
sources avaUable  to  the  institution,  the  pe- 
riod of  time,  If  any,  during  which  it  has 
operated,  the  effort  It  Is  making  to  meet  ac- 
creditation standards,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  this  determination  Is  being  made,  that 
the  Institution  will  meet  the  accreditation 
standards  of  such  an  agency  or  association 
within  a  reasonable  time,  or  (B)  Is  an  insti- 
tution whose  credits  are  accepted  on  transfer 
by  not  less  than  three  institutions  which 
are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same 
basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  institution  so 
accredited.  If  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  a  particular  category  of  such  schools 
does  not  meet  tbe  requirements  of  clause 
(5)  because  there  is  no  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association  qualified 
to  accredit  schools  In  such  category,  he  sh&U, 
pending  the  establishment  of  such  an  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association,  appoint  an 
advisory  committee,  composed  of  persons 
specially  qualified  to  evaluate  training  pro- 
vided by  schools  in  such  category,  which 
shall  (1)  prescribe  the  standards  of  con- 
tent, scope,  and  quality  which  must  be  met 
In  order  to  qualify  schools  in  such  category 
to  pEutlcipate  in  teacher  aid  programs  under 
this  Act,  and  (11)  determine  whether  par- 
ticular schools  not  meeting  the  requirements 
of  clause  (5)  meet  those  standards.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner 
shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agencies  or  associations  which 
he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to 
tbe  quality  of  training  offered. 

(d)  The  term  "State  educaUonal  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or.  if  there  Is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

(e)  The  term  "State"  includes.  In  addition 
to  tbe  several  States  of  tbe  Union,  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Island, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

FEDERAL   CONTROL    OF  EDUCATION    FROHIBITa) 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shaU 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  cu^-rtculum,  program  of 
instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution  or  school  system, 
or  over  the  selection  of  library  resovux^s,  text- 
books, or  other  printed  or  published  instruc- 
tional materials  by  any  educational  institu- 
tion or  school  system. 


RAIL-HIGHWAY  SAFETY 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  promote  rail-highway  safety  by 
requiring  light  reflecting  markings  on 
railroad  locomotives  and  cars. 

This  measure  is  identical  to  one  which 
I  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  many  lives 
would  be  saved  by  using  reflective  paint 
on  unlit  railroad  cars  to  make  this 
equipment  more  readily  visible  at  night, 
thus  elminatlng  the  hazards  of  motor 
vehicles  striking  the  sides  of  freight  cars 
moving  over  rail-highway  grade  cross- 
ings. I  have  discussed  this  idea  with 
ofBcials  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  they  believe  it  has 
merit. 

In  light  of  the  increased  concern  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  public  for 
safety  on  our  highways,  I  very  much 
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hope  that  action  will  be  taken  at  an 
early  date  on  this  bill  designed  to  save 
lives.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  723)  to  promote  rail-high- 
way safety  by  requiring  light-reflecting 
msurklngs  on  railroad  locomotives  and 
cars,  Introduced  by  Mr.  McGovkrn,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


aimiendment    op    pair    labor 
standards  act  op  1938 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  The  bill  I  have 
Just  introduced  would  exclude  certain 
State  employees  from  coverage  under  the 
act  who  were  included  for  the  first  time 
imder  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1966.  This  bill  is  a  very  narrow 
bill  and  would  remove  from  coverage 
State  employees  only. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  want  to  make  a  few  state- 
ments on  this  bill,  because  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  it  may  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  we  shall  be  asked  to  con- 
sider. What  has  developed  is  that,  with- 
out any  testimony,  without  any  hearing 
on  this  specific  matter,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  involved  at  all, 
tmder  the  fair  labor  standards  amend- 
ments which  we  passed  last  year.  State 
employees  in  schools  and  in  hospitals  in 
each  of  the  50  respective  States  have 
been  made  subject  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  act  in  1938, 
State  employees  have  been  specifically 
exempted  from  coverage.  Under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1966  the  Federal  Government,  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  wholly  imprecedented  ac- 
tion, has  presumed  to  dictate  the  wage 
scales  of  State  employees  in  State  hos- 
pitals and  schools. 

In  my  Judgment  this  is  a  disturbing 
precedent  which  has  broad  constitutional 
ramifications. 

Let  me  make  my  position  crystal  clear 
in  this  matter.  I  would  hope  that  every 
State  pays  its  employees  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  minimum  wage  required 
under  the  existing  law.  The  wages  paid 
an  individual  State  employee  are  not  in 
Issue  here.  The  question  of  who  has  the 
right  to  establish  the  wage  scale  for  State 
employees  is  the  only  issue. 

The  inclusion  of  State  employees  under 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  a  direct 
challenge  to  our  Federal  form  of  gov- 
ernment. To  me.  It  is  a  fundamental  is- 
sue totally  overlooked  by  Congress  when 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1966  was  before  us  last  year. 

If  we  let  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1966  stand  as  enacted, 
the  extension  of  the  philosophy  embodied 
in  that  law  can  be  projected  forward 
into  new  areas,,  limited  only  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  advocates  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  all  State  functions.  Once  we 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  set 
the  pay  scale  of  State  employees  in  State 
hospitals  and  schools,  we  open  the  door 


for  similar  encroachments  in  other  areas 
of  State  employment.  For  example,  it 
can  be  just  as  logically  argued  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  power  to 
set  the  minimum  salary  of  State  and 
local  police.  Once  this  Is  accomplished, 
it  seems  Just  as  logical  for  Congress  to 
then  set  the  conditions  of  employment 
for  these  same  local  police.  It  does  not 
end  there.  Why,  under  this  philosophy, 
cannot  we  in  Congress  set  the  salaries  of 
the  State  attorney  general,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  the  Governor?  Carrying 
this  philosophy  to  its  logical  extreme,  it  is 
apparent  that  we  have  attempted  to 
undermine  the  very  basis  of  our  federal 
form  of  government  and  have  removed 
all  vestige  of  State  sovereignty.  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  that  the  power  of 
Congress  does  not  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  extend  this  far. 

We  are  not  here  talking  about  the 
relationship  of  an  employee  and  his  obli- 
gation to  pay  Federal  taxes,  nor  are  we 
talking  about  a  proprietary  profit- 
making  function  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. Instead,  we  are  dealing  with  the 
very  fundamental  relationship  between 
the  Federal  and  State  Government.  We 
are  dealing  with  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  basic  policy  de- 
cisions concerning  the  fiscal  policies  of 
our  State  governments  which  goes  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  States  taxing  power 
and  appropriations  process  and,  which, 
in  some  instances,  may  even  conflict 
with  State  constitutions.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  have  transcended  the 
guarantee  of  the  10th  amendment  and 
are  dealing  with  an  area  constitutionally 
reserved  to  the  States.  I  frankly  do  not 
believe  that  the  Congress  intended  to  go 
this  far. 

The  issue  simply  was  not  raised  in  the 
hearings  or  to  any  depth  in  the  com- 
mittee or  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  did  not 
bring  up  the  question  of  the  advisability 
of  including  hospital  employees  under 
this  measure,  but  I  was  not  thinking  at 
that  time  in  terms  of  hospitals  in  which 
State  employees  were  working. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  witnesses  were 
called  on  this  issue  who  represented  our 
State  governments.  No  testimony  was 
taken  concerning  the  effect  of  this  meas- 
ure on  State  fiscal  matters.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  me  that  the  original  adminis- 
tration bill  did  not  envision  the  exten- 
sion of  the  act  to  State  employees.  In 
fact,  under  the  act.  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  required  to  give  annual  reports 
to  the  Congress  concerning  the  exten- 
sion of  coverage  imder  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  In  making  his  annual 
report,  the  Secretary  recommended  the 
extension  of  coverage  to  many  new  areas 
covering  millions  of  new  employees,  but 
nowhere  did  the  Secretary  recommend 
Inclusion  of  State  employees.  When  the 
bill  came  over  from  the  House,  no  fur- 
ther hearings  were  held  by  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  instead,  the  committee  relied 
on  the  hearings  conducted  on  the  ad- 
ministration bUl. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
correcting  this  unwarranted  extension  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  into  an 
area  clearly  reserved  to  the  States.  I 
urge  that  the  Labor  and  Public  Works 
Committee  give  this  matter  detailed  at- 
tention at  the  earliest  poesible  time. 


It  Is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
at  least  two  States  that  have  already 
initiated  suits  to  prevent  the  Federal 
Government's  imposing  its  will  on  the 
States.  It  is  my  understanding  that  my 
own  State  of  Colorado  may  file  a  suit  in 
this  area  shortly.  Two  or  three  others 
are  also  thinking  of  filing  suit.  This  is 
a  matter  of  tremendous  concern  to  those 
States  and  to  the  Governors  of  our  States 
and  to  the  basic  question  of  the  division 
of  authority  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  727)  to  exclude  certain 
State  employees  from  the  application  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.      

EXPANSION  OP  BEVERLY  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY,  BEVERLY,  N.J. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Beverly  National  Ceme- 
tery, Beverly,  N.J.  In  reintroducing  this 
bill,  my  primary  interest  is  that  those 
who  served  their  country  so  willingly 
and  courageously,  when  their  country 
called  upon  them,  shall  be  honored  with 
a  final  resting  place  which  befits  the  dig- 
nity with  which  they  served. 

There  are  98  national  cemeteries  on 
U.S.  soil,  most  of  which  came  into  being 
in  the  course  of,  or  as  a  result  of,  the 
Civil  War.  Eighty -one  of  these  ceme- 
teries were  established  between  1862  and 
1899,  two  of  which  were  in  New  Jersey. 
According  to  the  latest  statistics,  30  of 
these  cemeteries  are  now  closed  and  36 
more  will  be  closed  by  1985. 

Under  a  policy  decree  of  the  executive 
branch  the  national  cemetery  system  is 
to  be  gradually  closed  out.  The  first 
major  effect  of  this  policy  was  felt  with 
the  closing  of  Beverly  National  Cemetery 
in  February  1966.  Beverly  was  the  only 
remaining  open  national  cemetery  in 
New  ,'ersey.  It  was  placed  in  commission 
in  1864  and  over  34,000  grave  sites  out 
of  approximately  40,000  are  already 
taken  within  its  65  acres.  The  remain- 
ing 6,000  are  reserved  plots.  Though 
technically  closed,  burials  still  take  place 
in  these  plots.  Approximately  seven  out 
of  every  eight  funerals  accommodated  by 
this  facility  were  from  outside  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  coming  from  Maryland, 
Delaware.  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
some  even  as  far  as  Georgia.  As  a  re- 
sult of  such  intensive  use  of  these  facil- 
ities, this  cemetery  is  now  closed  because 
no  more  room  is  available. 

The  effect  of  closing  Beverly  means 
that  a  veteran  or  serviceman  dying  today 
cannot  be  bmned  in  Beverly  unless  a  site 
was  reserved  by  him  prior  to  1961  or  un- 
less a  deceased  wife  or  child  of  his  is 
already  buried  in  Beverly.  This  effec- 
tively rules  out  the  burial  in  Beverly  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  killed  in 
Vietnam. 

It  Is  still  possible  for  a  New  Jersey 
veteran,  who  would  be  buried  in  Beverly 
if  space  were  available,  to  be  burled  in  a 
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national  cemetery.  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  for  the  burial  to  be  made  some 
distance  from  his  home  and  family.  As 
an  example,  the  New  Jersey  veteran 
barred  from  Beverly  could  be  buried  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  or  in  Long 
bland  National  Cemetery.  Several  doz- 
en Vietnam  dead  have  been  refused 
burial  in  Beverly  and  over  500  veterans 
have  been  refused  burial  at  Beverly. 

Action  must  be  taken  to  alleviate  this 
situation.  We  should  not  let  our  na- 
tional cemeteries  fade  from  existence. 
Either  we  must  adopt  a  responsible  at- 
titude toward  the  obligation  of  a  great 
nation  to  its  veterans,  to  which  we  have 
already  committed  ourselves,  and  provide 
this  necessary  additional  space,  or  we 
must  accept  the  alternative  and  tell  our 
veterans  that  the  privilege  of  burial  in 
a  national  cemetery  has  been  abrogated. 
I  did  not  want  the  latter  situation  to  be 
the  case  for  the  veterans  of  New  Jersey. 
I  therefore  urge  that  the  proposal  I  am 
Introducing  today  be  afforded  serious 
consideration. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  printed  in  theBEcoRD  fol- 
lowing this  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  728)  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Beverly  National  Ceme- 
tery, Beverly,  N.J.,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   728 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shaU  expand  the  Bev- 
erly National  Cemetery,  Beverly,  New  Jersey, 
to  provide  adequate  burial  space  to  accom- 
modate probable  needs  through  the  year 
1985,  and  shaU  provide  for  the  future  care 
and  maintenance  thereof.  Land  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  expansion  required  by  this 
Act  shall  be  acquired  by  donation,  purchase, 
condemnation,  or  otherwise,  and  shall  be 
contiguous  to  or  In  the  vicinity  of  such 
cemetery. 


TOCKS  ISLAND 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  facilitate  land  acquisi- 
tion in  the  Tocks  Island  Recreation  Area, 
formally  known  as  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area.  A  simi- 
lar bill  was  Introduced  during  the  last 
weeks  of  the  89th  Congress,  and  I  am 
again  joined  in  offering  this  bill  by  my 
colleagues  Senators  Clark  and  Scott,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Senators  JAvrrs  and  Ken- 
nedy, of  New  York;  and  Senator  Case, 
of  New  Jersey.  These  Senators  have 
worked  together  on  the  initial  legislation 
which  authorized  this  magnificent  and 
much  needed  recreation  area.  The  fact 
that  we  are  again  Introducing  this  bill 
together  demonstrates  the  deep  concern 
that  we  feel  at  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  since  September  1, 1965,  when  the 
legislation  creating  this  recreation  area 
became  law. 


The  original  Tocks  Island  legislation 
proposes  purchasing  the  recreation  area 
property,  a  planned  total  of  46,000  acres, 
over  a  period  of  years,  ending  in  1972. 
In  1959,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
estimated  that  it  would  cost  $19  million 
to  purchase  the  park  area.  By  1965, 
when  President  Johnson  signed  the  leg- 
islation, the  estimate  had  risen  to  $^7.4 
million  and  property  values  have  been 
rising  steadily. 

The  major  cause  for  this  meteoric  rise 
In  land  values  In  this  area  is  land  specu- 
lation. Land  speculators  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  both  the  Government  and  the 
public  by  buying  up  land  now  which  will 
eventually  be  bought  by  the  Government. 
The  land  rush  of  these  speculators  has 
had  the  obvious  result  of  forcing  up  land 
prices  to  excessive  levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  one 
example  of  this  blatant  exploitation  of 
the  public  purse  which  occurred  only 
days  after  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
in  the  89th  Congress.  The  August  28, 
1966,  issue  of  the  Newark  Sunday  News 
carried  an  advertisement  which  was 
captioned:  "How  You  Can  Make  Money 
at  Blue  Mountain  Lakes,"  and  fxu-ther 
explained  that: 

All  of  Blue  Mt.  Lakes  is  within  the  estab- 
lished boundaries  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, in  an  Act  already  approved  by  Con- 
gress, will  acquire  all  lots  and  land  not  later 
than  1969.  Persons  purchasing  land  now 
may  expect  to  earn  a  profit  between  their 
purchase  price  and  the  Fair  market  value 
which  the  Government  must  pay  at  the  tiTne 
of  acquisition.  Land  prices  have  been  going 
up  throughout  Sussex  Coimty  and  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  this  upward  trend. 

This  incredible  action  by  real  estate 
developer  to  promote  sales  within  this 
much  needed  recreation  area  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Nation's  taxpayers  must  not 
be  simply  ignored.  In  1965  alone,  over 
550  lots  were  bought  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  developing  these  lots  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Last  year,  $6.3  million  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  purchase  of  land  within  the 
recreation  area,  and  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  these  funds  was  used  to  acquire 
land  in  areas  where  development  has 
taken  place,  with  a  view  to  slowing  down 
the  pace  of  land  speculation.  But  this 
form  of  speculation  has  continued  im- 
abated.  Both  administration  and  con- 
gressional spokesmen  have  warned  that 
if  the  speculation  does  not  stop,  the  size 
of  the  recreation  area  may  have  to  be  cut 
to  keep  the  cost  within  reason. 

Mr.  President,  almost  30  million  people 
live  within  100  miles  of  Tocks  Island; 
almost  15  percent  of  our  Nation's  popu- 
lation live  within  easy  driving  distance 
of  this  natural  wonderland.  At  a  time 
when  the  size  of  our  cities  is  gobbling 
up  green  land  at  a  rapid  pace  and  when 
urban  pressures  increase,  it  is  crucial 
that  we  preserve  and  maintain  areas  of 
natural  beauty  for  the  rest  and  recrea- 
tion of  the  harassed  city  dweller.  This 
park  will  be  a  benefit  to  millions  of  peo- 
ple In  the  United  States  who  are  ad- 
jacent to  it.  It  must  be  completed  as 
planned — a  large  and  beautiful  place  of 
nature.  We  simply  cannot  allow  the 
thoughtless  actions  of  the  few  harm  the 
interests  of  so  many  Americans. 


In  addition,  subdivlders  are  bulldozing 
roads  and  rights-of-way  through  many 
previously  undeveloped  areas,  destroying 
the  beauty  and  the  natural  values.  In 
one  burgeoning  development  alone,  9 
miles  of  roads  have  been  ripped  through 
the  woodlands,  irreparably  damaging  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  area.  Real  estate 
developers  have  already  wiped  out  a 
unique  hemlock  swamp. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  burden  imposed 
by  the  lengthy  period  of  land  Eicquisltion 
at  Tocks  Island,  however,  can  be  stated 
in  hvunan  terms.  Many  of  the  people 
living  within  the  future  limits  of  this 
recreation  area  are  elderly  citizens  who 
do  not  have  the  financial  resources  to 
move  out  of  the  area  until  the  Govern- 
ment purchases  their  land.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  annual  appropriations  proc- 
ess has  caused  great  hardship  to  many 
residents  of  the  areas. 

For  these  weighty  reasons,  we  are  of- 
fering the  following  solution:  We  pro- 
pose to  allow  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  borrow  up  to  $30  million  from 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
for  accelerated  purchases  of  land.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  would  be  bouiid  to  use 
this  money  for  land  purchases  only. 
The  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
would  use  its  bond  issuing  authority  to 
raise  the  money.  As  the  loan  to  the 
Interior  would  be  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  Government,  I 
am  siure  that  such  an  issue  would  be 
readily  accepted.  The  loan  would  be 
repaid  In  part  each  year.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  could  repay  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  loan  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  approach  to  the 
problem  is  not  without  precedent.  It 
has  long  been  established  Federal  policy 
to  support  local  housing  authority  proj- 
ects in  a  manner  similar  to  that  proposed 
by  this  bill.  Under  the  low-rent  housing 
title,  local  housing  authority  bonds  may 
be  sold  on  the  strength  of  a  Government 
contract  with  a  local  authority  for  an- 
nual contributions.  The  full  faith  of 
the  U.S.  Government  Is  pledged  to  the  re- 
payment of  all  annual  contributions  im- 
der these  contracts. 

We  also  feel  that  this  method  of  fi- 
nancing will  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  tax  monies.  There  is  no 
way  of  estimating  what  this  land  will 
cost  if  we  wait  6  years  to  complete  the 
purchases.  The  only  workable  method 
of  protecting  the  taxpayers  and  the  park 
site  is  the  one  embodied  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  hope  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  act  quickly  on  the  bill.  When  it 
comes  to  the  Senate,  the  six  Members 
from  three  States  involved  will  certainly 
seek  swift  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  729)  to  provide  additional 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  land  acquisition  In  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  National  Recreational 
Area,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Wh^liams  of 
New  Jersey  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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PREMARKET  TESTING  OP  CERTAIN 
DEVICES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  that  would  require  pre- 
market  testing — for  safety  and  for  effi- 
cacy— of  diagnostic,  therapeutic,  and 
prosthetic  devices  sold  In  Interstate 
commerce. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  still  are  victims  of 
medical  quacks  who  use  questionable, 
dangerous,  or  blatantly  useless  devices 
with  which  to  bilk  their  victims.  But 
that  is  still,  in  fact,  the  case. 

It  may  seem  Incredible  that  pros- 
thetic devices  are  not  tested  before  use. 
Such  devices  Include  artificial  hip  Joints, 
pins,  or  nails  used  to  repair  fractured 
bones  and  other  plates,  and  other  for- 
eign bodies  put  Into  the  human  body. 
Usually,  such  Insertions  are  satisfactory. 
But  we  have  disheartening  reports  of 
problems  caused  by  breakage  or  chemi- 
cal reactions  of  the  prostheses  within  the 
body. 

A  useful  summary  of  the  problems 
caused  by  faulty  devices  and  prostheses 
appears  in  a  report  Issued  on  January  31, 
1965,  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Frauds 
and  Misrepresentations  Affecting  the  El- 
derly, a  unit  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

I  put  major  portions  of  that  report 
into  the  Record  on  August  3,  1965,  when 
I  first  Introduced  a  bill  to  require  pre- 
market  testing  of  devices.  I  will  not  now 
restate  them.  But  I  will  insert  an  ex- 
cerpt from  testimony  taken  duiing  sub- 
committee hearings.  George  Larrlck. 
then  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  described  the  na- 
tional problem  and  proposed  a  solution: 

Under  present  law  a  device  may  be  sold 
with  Impunity  until  the  Government  Is  able 
to  accumulate  evidence  to  prove  In  court 
that  the  device  Is  unsafe  or  will  not  do  what 
Is  claimed  in  its  labeling. 

To  carry  through  one  of  these  cases  by  the 
Government  Is  a  terrifically  exp>enslve  deal. 
We  have  to  have  expert  physicists  to  take 
those  machines  all  apart  and  measure  every 
circuit.  We  have  to  have  very  skilled  phy- 
sicians who  will  go  on  the  witness  stand  and 
testify  that  the  device  will  not  do  any  good. 

The  CommlsBloner  drew  a  parallel  to 
another  consumer  protection  law: 

The  new  device  clearance  system  would 
operate  In  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
new  drug  procedure  now  works.  The  spon- 
sor of  a  new  device  would  be  required  to  fur- 
nish tor  the  Government's  evaluation  and 
approval  sound  scientific  evidence  that  the 
device  Is  both  safe  and  effective  for  its  rec- 
ommended uses  before  It  can  be  marketed. 
This  would  enable  the  Government  to  give 
the  consumer  the  protection  he  deserves  by 
requiring  uncleared  devices  to  come  off  the 
market  promptly. 

President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  strongly  endorsed  premarket 
testing  of  devices  in  consimier  messages 
of  1963  and  1964.  A  spokesman  for  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau  en- 
dorsed such  action  at  the  subcommittee 
hearings.  Within  recent  months.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  Instructed  John  W. 
Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  to  prepare  a  new  re- 
port on  the  need  for  the  legislative 
action.    Supporters  of  this  bill  are,  of 


course,  awaiting  that  report  with  great 
interest. 

It  Is  clear.  I  think,  that  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  Congress  will  have  to  give 
very  careful  consideration  to  the  possi- 
bility of  overregulation  under  premarket 
testing  procedures.  This  possibility  was 
discussed  at  the  subcoomiittee  hearings. 

Senator  Wiluams.  Tlie  problem  arises 
with  thousands  of  noncomplicated  thera- 
peutic devices.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
manufacturers  of  thousands  of  devices  have 
expressed  concern  *  *  *  the  Band-Aid,  for 
example — does  this  have  to  be  tested  before 
marketing?  You  see  the  simple  device  pre- 
sents a  problem,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  WiNTON  B.  Rankin,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  FDA.  Yes;  It  does.  Some  of  the 
manufacturers  have  spoken  with  us  through 
their  associations  about  ttie  particular  ques- 
tion. Now  the  way  that  we  propose  In  the 
bUl  to  deal  with  that  problem  Is  to  classify 
as  a  device  requiring  testing  only  those  prod- 
ucts that  are  not  generally  recognized  as 
safe  and  effective  by  tho  experts,  so  that  a 
svirgeon's  scalpel  made  of  ordinary  steel  that 
wUl  cut  would  not  have  to  be  tested.  It 
would  be  recognized  as  safe.  And  eyeglass 
frames  made  of  nonflammable  plastic  would 
not  have  to  be  tested.  They  are  recognized 
as  safe. 

A  hearing  on  the  bill  would  offer  an 
admirable  opportimlty  to  determine  rea- 
sonable exemptions  and  refinements,  but 
every  consumer  should  be  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  present  gaps  in  our  regiila- 
tion  of  medical  devices. 

FDA    WARIilNGS   AWO   ACTIONS 

Consumers  should  be  aware,  too,  that 
medical  quackery  is  a  boom  industry, 
even  in  a  rich  and  generally  enlightened 
nation. 

Dr.  James  L.  Goddard,  Commissioner 
of  Food  and  Drugs,  made  a  significant 
point  on  October  7  when  he  told  a  con- 
gress on  medical  quackery  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  more  vulner- 
able than  ever  to  medical  quackery.  He 
gave  the  following  reasons: 

They  are  exposed  to  more  health  articles 
and  advertisements  than  ever  before. 

They  are  more  health  oonsclous  than  ever 
before. 

They  have  seen  science  achieve  goals  that 
were  once  thought  Impossible  for  man  ever  to 
achieve. 

They  are  more  aware  of  health  develop- 
ments and  practices  In  ottier  countries  than 
ever  before.  i 

And  I  might  add  that  our  growing 
number  of  older  Americans  become 
prime  targets  for  quacks  because  of  the 
higher  incidence  of  chronic  disease  in 
that  age  group  and  also  because  the 
quacks  have  selected  them  for  special 
attention. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  trade 
in  devices  may  be  derived  from  a  brief 
description  of  several  seizure  actions 
taken  by  the  PDA  in  fiscal  year  1966. 
And  please  remember  that  the  seizures 
were  made  after  use,  not  before  use.  If 
premarkeLtesting  had  been  in  effect,  the 
devices  probably  would  never  have  been 
sold. 

One  device,  for  example,  used  electrical 
impulses  supposedly  to  treat  arthritis, 
h3rpertenslon,  sinusitis,  ear  Infections, 
TB,  syphilis,  toxemia,  asthma,  hepatitis, 
diabetes,  gangrene,  pneumonia,  and 
other  conditions. 

An  "ionics  charger,"  also  seized  by  the 
FDA.  was  said  by  its  manufacturers  to 


be  effective  in  treating  gout,  rheumatism, 
insomnia,  neuralgia,  chronic  diarrhea, 
chronic  joint  swelling,  liver  problems, 
and  even  chronic  skin  diseases. 

The  FDA  also  seized  massages  devices, 
vibrating  hand  units,  and  thermo  pads 
because  the  company  claimed  they  were 
effective  against  bursitis,  falling  hair, 
tired  eyes,  falling  muscles,  and  mis- 
placed kidneys. 

Injunctive  action  was  taken  against 
"effortless  reducing"  devices  which 
promised  everything  and  lost  nothing. 

Practically  every  FDA  report  and  en- 
forcement and  compliance  has  another 
tale  to  tell  about  false  claims  made  for 
questionable  devices.  There  was  even 
one  manufacturer  who  made  enthusi- 
astic claims  for  big  health  benefits  from 
his  product — a  chin  massager. 

We  often  laugh  when  we  read  about 
such  promoters,  but  I  find  it  Increasingly 
difficult  to  join  in.  I  personally  am 
angry  and  offended  by  exploitation  of 
pain  and  suffering  from  illness,  and  I 
urge  that  we  take  all  steps  possible  for 
reasonable  control  of  device  quackery. 

The  average  consimier,  after  all,  is  not 
expert  on  electronics,  metallurgy,  or 
even  human  anatomy.  He  cannot  be 
expected  to  judge  every  claim  made  for 
every  device,  and  he  probably  has  the 
half-formed  impression  that  somehow 
he  is  protected  against  making  a  mistake 
when  he  tries  to  judge  claims  made 
for  medical  devices.  Premarket  testing 
would  give  him  added  assurance  that 
he  may  buy  wisely  and  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  request 
unanimous  consent  for  the  text  of  the 
bill  to  be  printed  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  730)  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  by  amending  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  as- 
sure the  safety,  efficacy,  and  reliability 
of  therapeutic,  diagnostic,  and  pros- 
thetic devices,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  730 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  aasemtled.  That  thl* 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  Amendments  of  1967". 

SAPETT,  EFFICACT,  AND  RFXIABILITT  OP  DEVICKS 
REQtnSEMENT  Or  ADEQITATE  CONTROLS  IN 
MANTJFACTtniE 

Sec.  101  (a)  Subclause  (B)  of  clause  (2) 
of  section  601(a)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  CosmeUc  Act  (21  U.S.C.  351(a)(2)(B)) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  strUdng  out  the  words  "It  Is  a  drug 
and";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "such  drug" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "It". 

(b)  For  effective  date,  see  section  103. 

PREMARKETTNG  CLEABANCX  OF  NEW  DEVICXS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Faragrt^b  (p)  of  section  201 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  UB.C.  321  (p) )  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(p)"  and  re- 
designating the  present  subparagraphs  "(1)" 
and  "(2)"  thereof  as  "(A)"  and  "(B)",  re- 
spectively, and 
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(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (p) 
a  new  subparagraph  "(2)"  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  term  'new  device'  means — 

"(A)  Any  device  the  composition,  con- 
itructlon,  or  properties  of  which  are  such 
that  such  device  Is  not  generally  recognized, 
tmong  experts  quaU&ed  by  scientific  train- 
ing and  experience  to  evaluate  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  devices,  as  having  been 
adequately  shown,  through  sclentlflc  Inves- 
tigations (or  through  experience  based  on 
conunon  use  of  such  device  prior  to  January 
1, 1965) ,  to  be  safe  and  effective  for  use  under 
the  conditions  prescribed,  recommended,  or 
suggested  In  the  labeling  thereof;  or 

"(B)  Any  device  the  composition,  con- 
gtructlon,  or  properties  of  which  are  such 
that  such  device,  as  a  result  of  such  Inves- 
tigations to  determine  Its  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness for  use  under  such  conditions,  has 
become  so  recognized,  but  which  has  not, 
otherwise  than  in  such  Investigations,  been 
used  to  a  material  extent  or  for  a  material 
time  under  such  conditions." 

(b)  Section  505  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  355) 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  heading  of  such  section  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  "new  drt7cs  and  new  devices". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section,  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  such  sec- 
tion, clauses  (1),  (2),  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  of 
the  second  sentence  of  such  subsection,  and 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  such  section,  are 
each  amended  by  Inserting  "or  device"  after 
the  word  "drug"  each  time  It  appears  therein. 

(3)  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section  is  amended  to  read:  "(3)  in  the  case 
of  a  drug,  a  full  statement  of  the  composi- 
tion of  such  drug,  or.  In  the  case  of  a  de- 
vice, a  full  statement  of  Its  composition, 
properties,  and  construction  and  the  prin- 
ciple or  principles  of  its  operation;". 

(4)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (1) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing:  ",  and  devices  Intended  solely  for  Inves- 
tigational use  by  experts  qualified  by  scien- 
tific training  and  experience  to  investigate 
the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  devices". 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion (1)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  device" 
after  the  word  "drug"  each  time  It  appears 
in  claiises  (1)  and  (3)  of  such  sentence  and 
the  first  and  third  times  it  appears  \n  clause 
(2)  thereof,  and  by  inserting  "or  on  whom 
the  device  Is  used"  after  "patients  to  whom 
the  drug  Is  administered". 

(C)  The  third  sentence  of  such  subsection 
(i)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  devices"  after 
the  word  "drugs"  the  first  and  third  times 
it  appears  therein,  and  by  Inserting  "or  on 
whom  such  devices  or  any  controls  in  con- 
nection therewith  are  being  used,  after  "ad- 
ministered,". 

(D)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion (1)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  devices" 
after  "drugs". 

(6)  Subsection  (J)  of  such  section  605  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  device"  after  the 
word  "drug"  each  time  it  appears  therein. 

(6)  Such  section  505  is  further  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (J)  the  following 
new  subsections : 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
exempt  from  this  section,  or  from  one  or 
more  of  the  requirements  Imposed  by  or  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  devices  licensed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conunlssion  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  the  extent  he 
finds  it  to  be  appropriate  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  regulatory  controls  or  procedures  and 
to  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"(1)  Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
or  of  any  part  thereof,  with  respect  to  any 
<lrug  or  class  of  drugs  or  with  respect  to  any 
device  or  class  of  devices  are  not  necessary 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  ex- 
•mpt,  or  provide  for  exempting,  such  drug  or 
device  or  class  thereof  from  such  require- 


ments, or  from  such  part,  upon  such  condi- 
tions as  he  may  find  to  be  appropriate." 

(c)  Section  501(a)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
351(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "or  (5)  if  It  is  a  new  drug 
or  new  device  and  there  is  not  in  elTect  an 
approval  of  an  application  under  section  505 
with  respect  thereto  under  the  conditions 
prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  In  Its 
labeling  or  It  falls  to  conform  to  such  ap- 
proved application,  unless  such  drug  or  de- 
vice (A)  is  for  investigational  use  and 
conforms  to  the  terms  of  an  exemption  in 
effect  with  respect  thereto  under  section 
505  (1)  or  (B)  conforms  to  the  terms  of  an 
exemption  In  effect  with  respect  thereto 
under  section  605  (k)   or  (1)". 

(d)  Paragraph  (u)  of  section  201  of  such 
Act  (31  U.S.C.  321(u))  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(u)  The  term  'safe',  except  when  used 
with  respect  to  cosmetics,  refers  to  the  health 
of  man  or  animal." 

(e)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  301  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"or  cosmetic"  each  time  they  appear  therein, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  device,  or 
cosmetic". 

EFFECTIVE   DATES   AND   TBANSITIONAL 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  101 
of  this  Act  to  section  601(a)(2)(B)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month  following  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  is  amended. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  the  amendments  made  by 
section  102  of  this  Act  to  section  505 (a)  and 
section  501(a)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  shall,  with  respect  to  any 
particular  use  of  a  device,  take  effect  (1)  on 
the  first  day  of  the  seventh  calendar  month 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  la 
enacted,  or  (2)  if  sooner,  on  the  effective 
date  of  an  order  of  the  Secretary  approving 
or  denying  approval  of  such  use  of  the  device 
under  section  505  of  such  Act  as  amended  by 
section  302(b)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  (1)  Where,  on  the  day  Immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
a  device  was  in  use  (other  than  investiga- 
tional use)  m  the  diagnosis,  cure,  mitiga- 
tion, treatment,  or  prevention  of  disease  in 
man  or  animal,  or  for  the  purpose  of  affect- 
ing the  structure  of  any  function  of  the  body 
of  man  or  animal,  such  amendments  to  sec- 
tion &05(a)  and  section  601(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  with  respect  to  such  preexist- 
ing use  or  uses  of  such  device  on  the  closing 
date  (as  defiJied  in  this  subsection)  or,  if 
sooner,  on  the  effective  date  of  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  approving  or  denying  approval 
of  such  use  of  the  device  under  section  505 
of  such  Act. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "closing  date"  means  the  first  day 
of  the  nineteenth  calendar  month  which  be- 
gins after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted,  except  that,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  it  would  not  Involve  any  undue 
risk  to  the  public  health,  be  may  on  appli- 
cation postpone  such  closing  date  with  re- 
spect to  any  particular  use  or  uses  of  a  de- 
vice until  such  later  date  (but  In  no  event 
later  than  the  first  day  of  the  thirty-first 
calendar  month  following  such  month  of 
enactment)  as  he  determines  Is  necessary  to 
permit  completion.  In  good  faith  and  as  soon 
as  reasonably  practicable,  of  the  scientific 
investigations  necessary  to  establish  the 
safety  and  efi&cacy  of  such  use  or  uses.  The 
Secretary  may  terminate  any  such  postpone- 
ment at  any  time  If  he  finds  that  such  post- 
ponement should  not  have  been  granted  or 
that,  by  reason  of  a  change  in  circumstances. 


the  basis  for  such  postponement  no  longer 
exists  or  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  com- 
ply with  a  requirement  of  the  Secretary  for 
submission  of  progress  reports  or  with  other 
conditions  attached  by  blm  to  such  post- 
p>onement. 


PATENT  PIRACY  BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bUl  which  would  prohibit  the 
Federal  Government  from  purchasing 
articles  manufactured  by  foreign  con- 
cerns using  formulas  gained  through 
stolen,  pirated,  or  copied  American 
patents. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  this  legis- 
lation, due  to  certain  procurement  poli- 
cies which  are  presently  being  followed 
by  Federal  Government  agencies,  par- 
ticularly the  Department  of  Defense. 
Under  these  pwllcies  American  patents 
are  being  knowingly  and  deliberately 
infringed  for  whatever  reason  the  par- 
ticular procuring  agency  deems  appro- 
priate, which  not  only  violates  congres- 
sional Intent  but  adversely  affects  the 
economy  of  our  country  both  domesti- 
cally and  internationally. 

These  Federal  agencies  have  attempted 
to  justify  their  actions  by  giving  a  new 
twist  to  an  old  statute — 28  U.S.C.  1498. 
The  owner  of  a  U.S.  patent,  as  the  law 
is  now  interpreted,  cannot  put  a  stop  to 
the  Federal  Government's  deliberate  vio- 
lation of  his  patent  rights — he  cannot 
obtain  an  Injunction  from  the  court 
against  the  Federal  Government.  There 
is  no  similar  legal  loophole  for  State  and 
local  patent  rights. 

It  is  imperative  that  it  be  made  clear 
that  Federal  agencies  have  no  authority 
to  engage  in  the  wanton  and  deliberate 
violation  of  American  patents.  When 
the  statute  mentioned  previously  was 
originally  enacted,  its  sole  purpose  was 
to  give  an  injured  patent  holder  a  right 
of  action  where  he  had  none  before. 
As  the  statute  was  amended  in  1918,  it 
contemplated  at  most  .the  Government's 
having  access  to  inventions  during  war- 
time emergency  situations. 

The  problem  Is  particularly  acute  In 
the  drug-patent  field.  The  attempted 
justification  for  the  violation  of  U.S. 
drug  patents  by  Government  agencies 
has  been  made  primarily  on  the  ground 
that  the  prices  quoted  by  foreign  in- 
fringing suppliers  are  lower  tiian  those 
quoted  by  the  UJS.  patent  owners  and 
their  licensees.'  But,  patent  infring- 
ers— foreign  and  domestic — ^have  not 
had  to  bear  research  costs  for  discover- 
ing or  developing  drugs  covered  by  the 
patents  they  are  infringing.  They  are 
attempting  to  exploit  readymade  mar- 
kets on  which  they  have  spent  nothing 
to  maintain.  In  addition,  foreign  pro- 
ducers usually  pay  wages  that  are  a  frac- 
tion of  the  prevailing  rates  tn  the  United 
States,  and  they  therefore  have  lower 
production  costs.  In  brief,  they  are  ex- 
ploiting a  market  developed  by  Amer- 
ican firms  for  drugs  innovated  and  per- 
fected by  American  firms  at  bargain 
basement  costs  and  consequently  com- 
parative substantial  profits. 

Purchases  of  unlicensed  drug  products 
by  the  Federal  Government  are  not  in 
the  public  interest  and  may  well  be  char- 
acterized as  "pennjrwlse  and  pound  fool- 
ish."   American  drug  research  will  be 
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discouraged  by  such  purchases,  and  this 
will  eventually  be  detrimental  to  Ameri- 
can health.  Purchases  of  unlicensed 
forei«rn-made  drugs,  drug  products,  or 
unlicensed  dosage  forms  prepared  from 
foreign-made  bulk  drugs,  can  cause  loss 
of  Jobs  by  American  workers  as  a  result 
of  displacement  by  low-paid  foreign 
workers.  It  encourages  "dumping"  of 
foreign-made  products  In  the  United 
States  at  prices  lower  than  those  charged 
in  the  regular  foreign  market.  It  hurts 
the  unfavorable  American  balance  of 
International  pajrments.  It  reduces  tax 
revenues  for  Federal,  State,  and  munici- 
pal governments  at  a  time  they  are  most 
needed.  When  these  facts  are  kept  in 
mind,  the  claims  of  Federal  agencies  that 
money  has  been  saved  by  the  purchase 
of  drugs  which  violate  U.S.  patents  are 
Illogical  and  ridiculous. 

Retiu-nlng  briefly  to  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded by  our  Government  that  this  is 
certainly  among  the  most  critical  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation,  and  our  Govern- 
ment has  asked  individuals  and  business 
firms  to  cooperate  In  a  maximum  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  problem.  Yet,  whUe 
our  Government  asks  our  citizens  and 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy  to 
make  sacrifices  to  bring  a  reduction  In 
the  dollar  Imbalance,  we  find  our  Gov- 
enunent  Itself,  not  Just  willfully  violat- 
ing American  property  rights  by  pur- 
chasing foreign  patent  infringing  ma- 
terials, but  doing  so  with  American  dol- 
lars that  would  help  solve  a  critical  cur- 
rent problem  If  they  were  spent  at  home. 

I  offered  this  bill  in  the  last  Congress, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  dxiring  June  1965. 
I  was  encouraged  by  the  broad  support 
and  numerous  endorsements  this  piece 
of  legislation  received. 

I  have  offered  this  bill  to  remedy  the 
highly  inequitable  situation  which  I  have 
outlined.  This  bill  will  not  change  the 
scope  which  I  believe  Congress  always 
Intended  that  section  1498  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  should  have.  If 
my  bill  is  enacted,  an  Infringed  patent- 
holder  will  still  be  restricted  to  suing  for 
damages  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  take  and 
use  any  patent  when  the  national  secu- 
rity Interests  require  will  be  preserved. 
However,  my  bill,  if  enacted,  will  make 
it  plain  to  the  procuring  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  Congress  will 
not  countenance  the  use  of  section  1498 
to  sustain  any  policy  of  wanton  disre- 
gard of  UJ3.  patent  right. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  Jersey  State 
AFL-CIO  at  its  fourth  annual  convention 
passed  a  resolution  endorsing  this  bUl. 
I  believe  this  is  indicative  of  the  broad 
support  this  measure  has  which  is  so 
necessary  to  correct  existing  inequities. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  reso- 
lution be  included  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  request  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  bill  (S.  731)  to  amend  section  1498 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize the  use  or  manufacture.  In  certain 
cases,  by  or  for  the  United  States  of  any 
invention  described  in  and  covered  by  a 
patent  of  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  731 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tha  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asstmbled,  That  section 
1498  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  after  and 
underneath  the  last  paragraph  of  such  sec- 
tion the  following  new  pieragraph : 

"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  use  or  manufacture  by  or 
for  the  United  States  of  any  invention  de- 
scribed In  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States,  which  hai  not  previously  been 
held  invalid  by  an  unappealed  or  unappeal- 
abl^Judgment  or  decree  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  without  license  of  the 
owner  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  his  delegate,  sljall  determine  in  the 
case  of  each  such  Invention  that  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  requires  such 
use  or  manufacture." 

The  resolution,  presented  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Is  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON  IN  StTPPORT  OF  PlTLL  PATENT  PRO- 
TECTION TO  Save  Jobs  in  American  Indtjstry 

(Submitted  by  Thomas  E.  Boyle,  interna- 
tional vice  president,  International  Chem- 
ical Workers  Union,  AlOy-CIO) 

Whereas.  1965  marks  tte  175th  Anniversary 
of  the  first  patent  law  In  the  United  States, 
and 

Whereas,  through  a  technicality  in  the 
statutes  covering  patent  law  protection,  cer- 
tain government  agencies  have  assumed  the 
right  to  by-pass  patent  laws  in  the  purchase 
of  products  from  foreign  countries  which  do 
not  respect  American  patent  laws,  and 

Whereas,  such  loopholes  in  the  law  have 
resulted  in  the  purchase  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  of  such  foreign  products,  which  are 
manufactured  under  cheap  labor  conditions 
and  manufactured  under  formulas  stolen, 
copied  and  otherwise  infringing  on  Ameri- 
can patents,  and 

Whereas,  in  the  pharmaceutical,  chemical 
and  electronic  industries  such  stolen  patents 
and  other  infringements  of  American  patents 
have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
American  Jobs  and  have  adversely  affected 
the  livelihood  of  nearly  five  million  workers 
in  organized  labor,  and 

Whereas,  such  practices  threaten  the  very 
Incentives  for  research  and  manufacture 
which  have  kept  America  in  the  forefront  of 
Industrial  and  medical  developments,  and 

Whereas,  U.S.  Senator  Harrison  A.  WiUlams 
of  New  Jersey  and  Coagressman  Peter  W. 
Rodino,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  have  Introduced 
identical  Bills  to  Congrees  aimed  at  Insuring 
full  and  adequate  protection  in  safeguarding 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers  under  our  pateat  laws. 

Be  it  hereby  resolved,  that  the  New  Jersey 
State  AFL-CIO  In  convention  voice  support 
for  Senator  Williams'  Bill  S-1047  and  Con- 
gressman Rodlno's  Bill  HR-5675,  being  iden- 
tical measures  designed  to  protect  and 
strengthen  the  American  patent  system  by 
insuring  that  no  government  agency  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  products  manufactured 
abroad  through  stolen  of  infringed  American 
patents,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  New  Jersey 
State  AFL-CIO  urge  all  Other  State  AFL-CIO 
bodies  to  adopt  identical  resolutions  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  labor  movement  and 
In  preservation  of  American  Jobs,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  Treasurer 


of  the  New  Jersey  State  AFL-CIO  to  the  Na- 
tional AFL-CIO  with  a  recommendation  that 
the  S-1047  and  HR-5675  be  made  part  of  the 
legislative  policy  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  adop- 
tlon  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stateg, 
and  with  the  request  that  this  resolution  be 
submitted  to  the  1965  National  Convention 
of  the  AFL-CIO  for  its  support  and  adoption. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  PRINTING  OP 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  PRINT  EN- 
TITLED "STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUB- 
Lie  FACILITY  NEEDS  AND  FINANC- 
ING" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
I  submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  1,500  additional  copies  of 
volumes  1  and  2  of  its  joint  committee 
print  entitled  "State  and  Local  Public 
Facility  Needs  and  Financing." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  under 
the  rule,  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
7)    was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  7 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  one  thousand  five  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  volumes  1  and  2  of  its  Joint 
committee  print  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  entitled  "State  and 
Local  Public  Facility  Needs  and  Financing." 
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INVESTIGATION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  OF  ANY  MATTER 
PERTAINING  TO  THE  DISPLAY 
AND  USE  OF  THE  FLAG  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  statement  prepared  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  relative  to  the 
submission  of  a  resolution  and  his  re- 
quest that  his  statement  and  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  and  held 
at  the  desk  for  10  days  for  additional 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  statement  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested. 

The  statement  of  Senator  Tower  Is  as 
follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Tower 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  guarantee  that 
our  Nation's  flag  is  properly  displayed  and 
properly  respected.  Congress  previously  ha* 
adopted  rules  and  regulations  governing  tbe 
display  and  use  of  this  symbol  of  our  great 
nation.  In  my  opinion,  however,  I  think 
that  a  review  of  these  customs  and  rules  it 
necessary  now  In  order  to  Insure  continued 
respect  for  our  flag,  which  represents  our 
heritage  of  liberty  and  justice. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  today  Introducing 
a  resolution,  which  I  also  sponsored  ls>t 
year,  authorizing  a  comprehensive  study  and 
Investigation  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  use  and  display  of  our  flag,  with « 
view  to  determining  the  need  for.  or  the  de- 
sirability of  enacting  new  legislation  With 
respect  to  such  display  and  use. 


Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  In  the 
Record  and  He  on  the  table  for  10  days  so 
that  others  may  join  as  co-sponsors. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  73)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  73 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcom^ 
mittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
sation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordEmce  with  its  jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  a  comprehensive  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  display  and  use  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
need  for  or  the  desirability  of  enacting  new 
legislation  with  respect  to  the  display  and 
use  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings  upon  the  study  and  investigation 
authorized  by  this  resolution,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31.  1967. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  through  January  31,  1967,  Is 
authorized  (1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a 
temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants:  Provided,  That 
the  minority  Is  authorized  at  its  discretion  to 
select  one  person  for  appointment,  and  the 
person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  bis 
compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $2,100 
.  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  AMEND 
THE  RULES 

AJCENDMENT    MO.    84 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
repeal  paragraph  6  of  rule  XVI,  In  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  356)  to  Im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment,  namely: 
on  page  30  after  line  10  Insert: 

"On  page  2,  In  the  table  of  contents. 
Immediately  after  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 122  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following  new 
item: 

" '  Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.' 

"On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

"  'STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

"  'Sec.  123.  Paragraph  6  of  Rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  repealed'." 

Mr.  CLARK  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  64)  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  amendment  referred  to.  see  the 
foregoing  notice.) 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1967 — AMENDMENTS 

AMXNDMENTS    SO    TBKOTJGH    62 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  commendable  as  I  believe  the  pending 
bill  to  be,  I  would  regret  to  see  the  meas- 
ure referred  to  another  committee. 

I  think  that  certain  weaknesses  ought 
to  be  cured. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  certain  amend- 
ments and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  well 
as  being  printed. 

I  hope  that  these  matters  will  be 
cleared  up  on  the  floor.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and 
printed;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    50 

Beginning  with  line  5.  page  6,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  20.  page  6. 

On  page  6,  line  21.  strilce  out  the  subsec- 
tion designation  "(c)",  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  subsection  designation  "(b) ". 

On  page  7,  line  9,  strike  out  the  subsection 
designation  "(d)",  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  subsection  designation  "(c)". 

On  page  7,  Une  24,  strike  out  the  subsec- 
tion designation  "(e)",  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  subsection  designation  "(d)". 

amendment  no.  51 

Beginning  with  line  9,  page  7,  strllce  out 
all  to  and  including  line  23.  page  7. 

On  page  7,  Une  24,  strike  out  the  subsec- 
tion designation  "(e)",  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  subsection  designation  "(d)". 

Beginning  with  line  24,  page  50,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  9,  page  51. 

On  page  51,  line  10,  strike  out  the  sub- 
section designation  "(b)",  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  section  designation  "Sec.  233. 
(a)". 

On  page  51,  line  25,  strike  out  the  subsec- 
tion designation  "(c)",  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof   the   subsection   designation   "(b)". 

AMENDMENT   NO.   52 

On  page  8,  line  10.  Immediately  after  the 
word  "committee".  Insert  the  words  "who 
has  given  such  notice  of  intention  at  the 
time  of  such  approval  of  that  measure". 

On  page  8,  line  17,  Immediately  after  the 
word  "more".  Insert  the  word  "such". 

On  page  8,  Une  24,  immediately  after  the 
word  "submitted",  insert  the  words  "by  any 
such  member  of  t^e  committee". 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S3 

Beginning  with  line  7,  page  12,  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  14,  page  12. 

One  page  12,  line  15,  strike  out  the  subsec- 
tion designation  "(b)",  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  section  designation  "Sec  133A. 
(a)". 

On  page  13,  line  1,  strike  out  the  subsec- 
tion designation  "(c)",  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  subsection  designation  "(b)". 

On  page  13,  line  13,  strike  out  the  subsec- 
tion designation  "(d)",  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  subsection  designation  "(e)". 

On  page  13,  line  22,  strike  out  the  subsec- 
tion designation  "(e)".  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  subsection  designation  "(d)". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  54 

Beginning  with  line  1,  page  13,  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  12,  page  13,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(c)  Each  such  committee  may  require 
each  witness  who  Is  to  appear  before  the 
committee  In  any  bearing  to  file  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee,  at  least  two  days 
before  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  that 
witness,  a  written  statement  of  his  proposed 
testimony.    Any  witness  may   be   excepted 


from  any  such  requirement  If  the  committee 
determines  by  a  majority  vote  that  there  is 
good  cause  for  the  faUure  of  the  witness  to 
file  such  a  statement  in  compUance  with  this 
subsection.  Each  such  committee  may  re- 
quire the  staff  of  the  conunlttee  to  prepare 
for  the  use  of  members  of  the  committee 
before  each  day  of  hearing  before  such  com- 
mittee a  digest  of  the  statements  which  have 
been  so  filed  by  witnesses  who  are  to  api>ear 
before  the  committee  on  that  day." 

AMENDMENT  NO  55 

Beginning  with  line  13,  page  13,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  21,  page  13,  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Each  such  committee  may  require 
the  staff  of  the  committee  to  prepare  for  the 
use  of  the  committee,  alter  the  conclusion 
of  each  day  of  hearing  before  the  committee, 
a  summary  of  the  testimony  given  before  the 
committee  on  that  day.  If  hearings  upon 
any  measure  or  matter  before  any  such  com- 
mittee are  ordered  by  the  committee  to  be 
printed,  any  summaries  of  testimony  given 
in  such  hearings  which  have  been  so  pre- 
pared may  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
mittee bearings  upon  that  measure  or  matter 
after  approval  of  such  summaries  has  been 
given  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  66 

Beginning  with  line  22,  page  13,  strike 
out  all  to  and  Including  line  3,  page  14.  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"'(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  Is  conducted 
by  any  such  committee  upon  any  measure  or 
matter,  each  member  of  the  committee  shaU 
be  entitled,  upon  request  made  to  the  chair- 
man before  the  completion  of  such  hearing, 
to  reasonable  opportunity  to  (1)  caU  wit- 
nesses selected  by  him  to  testify  with  respect 
to  that  measure  or  matter,  and  (2)  Insert 
In  the  record  of  the  hearing  Information  re- 
lating to  that  measure  or  matter.'." 

AMENDMENT  NO.   67 

Beginning  with  line  12,  page  14.  strike  out 
aU  to  and  including  Une  10.  page  15,  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(c)  Ezoept  as  hereinafter  provided,  no 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shaU  sit,  without  special  leave, 
while  the  House  Is  in  session.  The  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to  the  following  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives:  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Conunlttee  on 
Government  Operations,  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. Any  other  standing  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  conduct  a 
hearing  while  the  House  is  In  session  If  con- 
sent therefor  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Speaker  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House.  In  the  event  of  the  absence  of  any 
such  officer  or  leader,  the  consent  of  such 
officer  or  leader  may  be  given  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  designated  by  him  for  that 
purpose.'." 

"(b)  Paragraph  5  of  Rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  '5.  No  standing  committee  shall  sit  with- 
out special  leave  whUe  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion at  any  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour.  Such  special  leave  may  be 
granted  by  unanimous  consent  or,  In  the 
absence  of  such  consent,  upon  a  motion 
agreed  to  by  the  afflmaatlve  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  present  and  voting. 
No  such  motion  shaU  be  subject  to  debate.'." 

AMENDMENT  NO.   68 

Beginning  with  Une  13.  page  20.  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  7,  page  21,  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Each  report  of  a  committee  of  con- 
ference ShaU  be  printed  as  a  report  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress.  As  printed  in  each 
House,  each  such  report  shaU  be  accom- 
panied by  an  explanatory  statement  prepeured 
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by  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  both  Houfies. 
Such  statement  shall  be  sufficiently  detailed 
and  epUcit  to  Inform  both  Houses  as  to  the 
effect  which  amendmenta  or  propositions 
contained  In  such  report  will  have  upon  the 
measure  to  which  It  relates.  If  any  conferee 
on  the  part  of  either  House  desires  to  submit 
to  the  House  of  which  he  Is  a  member  an 
additional  explanatory  statement  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  report,  such  individual 
statement  may  be  filed  as  an  appendix  to, 
and  may  be  printed  together  with,  the  ex- 
planatory statement  made  by  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  both  Houses,  If  such  Individ- 
ual statement  is  available  at  the  time  of  the 
Oling  of  t*ie  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference in  the  House  of  which  that  conferee 
Is  a  Member." 

AMENDMENT   NO.    59 

Beginning;  with  the  comma  at  the  end  of 
line  ai,  page  12,  strike  out  all  to  and  in- 
cluding the  comma  in  line  23,  page  12. 

Beginning  with  the  second  conuna  in  line 
4,  page  49,  strike  out  all  to  and  Including 
the  comma  In  line  6,  page  49. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    BO 

On  page  49,  lines  10-12,  strike  out  the 
words  "shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
transmittal  of  the  Budget  to  the  Congress 
each  year,",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "may  In  each  year". 

On  page  49,  line  21,  strike  out  the  word 
"shall",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"may". 

AMENDMENT   NO.  61 

Beginning  with  the  word  "In"  in  line  16, 
page  61,  strike  out  all  to  and  including  the 
period  In  line  24,  page  61. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   63 

On  page  55,  line  2,  strike  out  the  period, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
word  "or". 

On  page  56,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  com- 
pliance by  the  committee  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  is  Imprac- 
ticable." 

AMKNDMXNT  NO.  63 

Mr.  acOTT  submitted  an  amendment 
(No.  63) ,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  Improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  63 

Beginning  with  line  20,  page  75,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  23,  page  75,  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(J)  In  order  to  facilitate  Its  perform- 
ance of  any  function  specified  in  this  section, 
the  Legislative  Research  Service  may — 

"'(1)  prepare  Information  for  macliine 
processing, 

"  "(2)  process  Information  by  machine  by 
performing  mathematical  or  logical  opera- 
tions thereon,  selective  retrieval.  Integration, 
or  other  machine  operations,  and 

"'(3)  prepare  for  presentation  or  other 
use  information  processed  by  macliine. 
The  Service  may  acquire  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  and  retain  personnel 
needed  for  any  activity  authorized  by  this 
subsection. 

"'(k)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (J),  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Legislative  Research  Serv- 
ice for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
the  sum  of  $1,250,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  the  sum  of  $1,250,000;  and 
for  fiscal  years  ending  thereafter,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary.  There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Service 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  other  purposes  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Service.' " 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    48 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  amendments 
(No.  49)  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  315)  to  provide  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  an  elected  mayor,  city 
council,  school  board,  and  nonvoting 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  TO  FILE 
REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President ,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  given  un- 
til April  30,  1967,  to  file  certain  reports 
of  its  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations. These  reports  are  entitled 
"Investigation  into  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Companies,"  "Investigation  in- 
to FHA  Multiple  Dwelling  Projects."  and 
"Labor  Racketeering  Activities  of  Jack 
McCarthy  and  the  National  Consultants 
Associated.  Ltd." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  their  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  following  measures: 

S.  9.  A  bill  to  authorlae  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs,  on-the-farm  training  pro- 
grams, and  certain  fll^t  training  under 
chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances paid  under  such  chapter,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  119.  A  bill  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  for  a  national  wild  rivers  system,  to 
provide  a  procedure  for  adding  additional 
public  lands  and  other  lands  to  the  system, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  218.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer  fire 
companies  the  rates  of  postage  on  second- 
class  and  third-class  bulk  mailings  applicable 
to  certain  nonprofit  organizations. 

S.  236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Government 
Employees'  Training  Act  to  as  to  extend  cer- 
tain benefits  thereunder  to  ofiBcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

S.  628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
to  provide  that  the  refusal  of  nonprofit  blood 
banks  and  of  hospitals  and  physicians  to 
obtain  blood  and  blood  plasma  from  other 
blood  banks  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  acts 
in  restraint  of  trade,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  voluntary 
admission  or  confession  of  the  accused  In  a 
criminal  prosecution  shall  be  admissible 
against  him  In  any  court  sitting  anywhere  in 
the  United  States,  and  tbat  the  ruling  of  a 
trial  Judge  admitting  an  admission  or  confes- 
sion as  voluntarily  made  shall  not  be  reversed 
or  otherwise  disturbed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
or  any  inferior  court  established  by  Con- 
gress or  \mder  Its  authority  If  such  ruling  la 
supported  by  competent  evidence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 


Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicofp]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  16)  to 
provide  additional  readjustment  assist- 
ance to  veterans  who  served  in  tlie 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  531)  to  amend 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  has  joined 
me  in  cosponsoring  S.  49,  the  Gold  Mine 
Revitalization  Act,  which  I  introduced 
on  January  11,  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill,  Senator  Hat- 
field's name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  508,  a  bill  to  promote  the 
development  of  nuclear-powered  mer- 
chant ships,  at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  next  printing  of  S.  47, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to 
study  and  appraise  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  the  name  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  it  was  a  parliamen- 
tary Inadvertency,  but  when  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Resolution  14,  and  request- 
ed that  It  be  permitted  to  lie  on  the 
table,  the  names  of  three  Senators  were 
not  Included  on  the  first  printing.  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Dodd,  Gruening,  and  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  be  Included  as  cospon- 
sors on  the  next  printing  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  also 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  other 
bills,  which  require  no  unanimous  con- 
sent. 


PRESERVE  OUR  WILDLIFE  REFUGES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalt], 
my  esteemed  colleague  on  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission,  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tyd- 
ings], in  sponsoring  S.  322,  to  amend  the 
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Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  no  land  contained  in  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  system  shall  be 
sold,  transferred  for  any  other  use,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission.  In  my  opinion,  the 
provisions  in  this  proposal  are  dlrely 
needed. 

This  bill  was  developed  in  response  to 
a  problem,  or  rather  two  problems. 
First,  about  2  years  ago  a  drive  was  in- 
stituted to  close  out  several  of  the  wild- 
life refuges,  just  as  efforts  were  under- 
way at  the  same  time  to  close  down 
certain  military  bases  and  veterans'  hos- 
pitals without  adequate  consideration  by 
Congress.  Then,  second,  wildlife  refuges 
have  been  "invaded"  by  highway  con- 
struction when  that  use  was  deemed  su- 
perior to  expected  damages  to  the  wildlife 
resource.  While  these  problems  are  of 
differing  natures,  the  net  effect  Is  the 
same — additional  losses  of  wildlife  habi- 
tat at  a  time  when  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  is  seeking  desper- 
ately to  acquire  more  suitable  habitat. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  when 
wildlife  refuges  are  closed  out,  the  re- 
sults may  be  more  permanently  disas- 
trous than  when  military  installations 
are  closed  unwisely.  Military  bases  and 
hospitals  can  at  least  be  reactivated  If 
necessary.  However,  wildlife  areas 
seldom  can  be  re-created  successfully. 
Once  altered,  wildlife  areas  usually  are 
lost  forever.  For  this  reason,  we  regard 
any  disposal  of  wildlife  lands  as  a  seri- 
ous action,  one  to  be  taken  only  after 
the  utmost  deliberation. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  units  of 
the  national  wildlife  refuge  system,  such 
as  game  ranges,  are  set  aside  to  preserve 
species  other  than  migratory  birds.  I 
also  appreciate  the  fact  that  many  lands 
In  the  system  have  been  reserved  from 
the  public  domain  or  were  acquired  from 
other  Federal  agencies.  And,  I  recog- 
nize that  some  lands  in  the  system  still 
are  under  the  primary  control  of  other 
Federal  agencies  or  are  in  joint  control. 
However,  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
many  refuge  lands  have  been,  and  will 
be,  acquired  with  duck  stamp  receipts 
contributed  by  sportsmen.  Others  have 
been  purchased  with  private  funds 
granted  by  Interested  donors.  These  In- 
vestments must  be  protected  and  safe- 
guarded. If  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission  serves  a  useful 
purpose  in  passing  on  which  lands  should 
be  acquired  for  addition  to  the  system, 
then  the  Commission  also  should  serve 
a  useful  purpose  In  passing  on  what  lands 
are  to  come  out  of  it.  In  all  cases,  I 
think  we  are  resisonable  and  responsible 
men.  If  a  need  no  longer  exists  for  par- 
ticular properties,  we  can  appreciate  this 
fact  and  would  approve  of  appropriate 
disposals. 

I  am  disturbed  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  feels  such  an  authority  or 
limitation  would  constitute  an  erosion  of 
powers  of  the  executive  branch,  contra- 
vening the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers.  This  proposal  is  not  comparable 
to  giving  a  committee  of  the  legislative 
branch  a  "veto"  over  actions  of  the  ex- 
ecutive. The  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission  has  membership  from 
Uiree  sources:  three  Cabinet  officers — 
'rom  the  executive  branch  Itself— two 


from  the  Senate,  and  two  from  the  House. 
The  Chairman  Is  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  himself. 

I  also  fall  to  imderstand  Interior's  op- 
position to  payment  into  the  migratory 
bird  conservation  fund  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  any  lands  or  rights-of-way  lost 
to  highway  construction  or  other  pur- 
poses. All  too  often  in  the  past  it  has 
appeared  obvious  that  wildlife  areas  were 
attractive  to  many  construction  people, 
particularly  because  they  were  in  gov- 
ernmental ownership,  and,  therefore, 
free.  I  do  not  think  It  is  fair  to  have 
lands  purchased  by  funds  from  duck 
hunters  and  private  donors  to  be  di- 
verted to  other  purposes  and  lost  with- 
out proper  restitution. 

This  bill,  S.  322,  highlights  problem 
areas  which  should  be  resolved.  If  they 
can  be  handled  by  some  other  and  more 
efficient  manner,  including  improved 
legislation,  this  well  can  come  out  In  the 
hearings  which  we  hope  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  soon  will  conduct  on  S.  322. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  will  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  at  the  next  printing  of  Sen- 
ate bill  322. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS,  AND 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of 
the  Senate,  bs  Indicated  below,  the  fol- 
lowing names  have  been  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  following  bills, 
joint  resolutions,  and  resolution: 
Authority  of  January  11, 1967: 

8.  S.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of 
economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the  dis- 
closure of  finance  charges  in  connection  with 
extension  of  credit:  Mr.  Babtlett,  Mr.  McOee, 
and  Mr.  Randolph. 

S.  9.  A  bill  to  authorize  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs,  on-the-farm  training  pro- 
grams, and  certain  flight  training  under 
chapter  34  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
Increase  the  educational  assistance  allow- 
anoes  paid  under  such  chapter,  and  for  other 
purposes:  Mr.  Allott,  lis.  Baetlktt,  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Biblx,  Mr.  BooGS,  Mr.  Bhrdick,  Mr. 
Btbd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Case. 
Mr.  Crttbch,  Mr.  Clabk,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  Mr.  Orttznino,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Inoxtte, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  KncHEL,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Magnitson,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  McIntthe.  Mr.  Metcalp,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mtindt, 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Protttt.  Mr.  Proxmibe,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  RiBicorr,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr. 
Wn,LiAMS  of  New  Jersey. 

S.  18.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bahtlett,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Brewster, 
Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Chttrcb,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dqiksen,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ebvin,  Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  Harris,  Hi.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartkx, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Hol- 
lings,  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
McIntyre,  Mr.  Metcalt,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr,  Pxarson,  Mr. 


Pell,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph,  lb.  Scott, 
Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Tyd- 
ings, Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Yakborough.  and.  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

S.  35.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers,  and  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or  di- 
vorced for  3  years  or  more,  who  maintain 
their  own  households:  Mr.  Caslson,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  McGxs. 
Mr.  MoNDALX,  Mr.  Mosa,  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Youmo  of 
North  Dakota. 

S.  92.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Tax  Sharing:  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Mondale,  and  Mr. 
Proxmire. 

S.J.  Res.  2.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
ConsUtutlon  to  provide  for  the  dhrect  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States:  Mr.  Btbd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hatitelo, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Tydings.  and  Mr. 
Yarborough. 

Authority  of  January  la,  1967: 

S.  217.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  designate  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  an  officer  to  estab- 
lish, coordinate,  and  administer  programs 
authorized  by  this  act,  for  the  reclamation, 
acquisition,  and  conservation  of  landa  and 
water  adversely  affected  by  coal  mining  oper- 
ations, and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Metcalf 
and  Mr.  Nelson. 

S.  222.  A  blU  to  Insure  that  pubUc  build- 
ings financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so  de- 
signed and  constructed  as  to  be  accessible  to 
the  physically  handicapped :  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Boccs,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Moss, 
and  Mr.  Pell. 

8.  236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Government 
Employees'  Training  Act  so  as  to  extend  cer- 
tain benefits  thereimder  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  FoNO, 
Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hart,  BIr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Metcalp,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Scorr,  and  Mr.  Sparkman. 

S.  276.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  !n  order  to  provide  for  a 
National  Conununlty  Senior  Service  Corps: 
Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale, Mr.  RiBicoFF,  and  Mr.  Yarborough. 

S.  289.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  provid- 
ing for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc 
for  consumption  in  the  United  States  from 
domestic  and  lorelgn  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr. 
Bennttt.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Carl- 
son, Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Dirksen, 
Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gruening, 
Mr.  Harius,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Monroney,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Symington. 

Authority  of  January  16. 1967: 

S.  309.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  eliminate,  in 
certain  cases,  the  requirement  that  an  in- 
sured individual  have  first  been  admitted  to 
a  hospital  in  order  to  qualify  under  such 
title  for  the  extended  care  services  provided 
thereunder:  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  Young  of 
North  IDakota,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

S.J.  Res.  12.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President:  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Fono,  Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr.  Job- 
dan  of  Idaho, 
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Authority  of  January  17. 1967: 

8.428.  A  btll  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  In  order 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  establishing  bilingual  American 
education  programs,  and  to  provide  certain 
other  assistance  to  promote  such  programs: 
Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Kennidt  of  New  York,  Mr. 
KtTCREL,  Mr.  MONTOTA,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
Wn,UAMS  of  New  Jersey. 

8.  420.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  In  order  to  estabUsh 
a  southwestern  human  development  pro- 
gram: Mr.  MONTOTA. 

8. 451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
In  order  to  authorize  an  Investigation  and 
study  to  determine  means  of  propelling  ve- 
hicles so  as  not  to  contribute  to  air  pollu- 
tion: Mr.  GKUKirma. 

Authority  of  January  19.  1967: 

8. 522.  A  bin  to  establish  a  national  mining 
and  minerals  policy:  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Cob- 
ns,  and  Mr.  Scorr. 

8. 531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965:  Mr. 
Brkwstex,  iSi.  GanxNiNG.  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Scorr,  Mr.  Xtbings,  and  Mr.  YAaBOROUcH. 

S.  Res.  49.  Reeolutlon  to  express  the  sense 
Of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  troop  deploy- 
ment In  Europe:  Mr.  Cannon  and  Mr.  Han- 
sen. 

notice  op  receipt  op  nomina- 
TIONS BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
POREICN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  FUIiBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nominations: 

William  Matson  Roth,  of  California, 
to  be  special  representative  for  trade 
negotiations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  of  Plorida,  a  Foreign 
Service  ofBcer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

In  accordance  with  the  Committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may 
not  be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BABTLETT: 

statement  by  him  entitled  "To  Another 
Rontler,"  relating  to  death  of  Leonhard  Sep- 
pala.  one  of  the  great  dog  musbers  and  dog 
racers  of  aU  time. 


IN  THE  BEST  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
TRADITION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of  Janu- 
ary 29, 1967,  there  appears  an  outstand- 
ing article  by  John  Herbers  about  our 
beloved  and  esteemed  colleague,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Vermont  Mr.  [Aiken]. 
There  is  no  Member  of  this  body  for 
whom  I  hold  erreater  affection  and  re- 
spect than  I  do  for  George  Aiken.  My 
feelings  are,  I  know,  shared  by  every 
other  Member  of  the  Senate  and  are 
given  to  a  man  who,  on  the  basis  of  hla 


independence,  courage,  understanding, 
and  tolerance,  has  made  a  unique  name 
for  himself  in  the  annals  of  the  D.S. 
Senate. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  demagog 
about  him,  because  his  nature  would  not 
permit  him  to  be  anything  but  what 
he  is.  His  honesty,  sincerity,  and  friend- 
liness shine  like  beacons  and  encompass 
all  those  who  come  in  contact  with  him. 
He  does  not  desire  power  and  never  has, 
because  that,  too,  would  be  contrary  to 
his  nature.  But  he  hts  exerted  an  in- 
fluence on  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
the  Nation  which  extends  far  beyond  the 
meed  accorded  the  rest  of  us  in  that  re- 
spect. 

Vermont  is,  indeed,  fortunate  to  have 
him  representing  her;  the  Senate  is  for- 
tunate in  having  him  among  Its  Mem- 
bers; and  the  Nation  is  better  off  because 
of  the  wisdom  and  statesmanship  which 
George  Aiken  so  fully  possesses.  When 
he  attests  his  signature  to  legislation, 
you  know  there  is  merit  in  that  particu- 
lar proposal.  When  he  speaks,  he  is  lis- 
tened to  with  respect  because  of  his  com- 
mon sense  and  down-to-earth  type  of 
reasoning.  Except  for  his  red  necktie, 
he  is  not  inclined  to  flamboyance.  He 
is  a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity  and 
probity;  and  he  does  the  Senate  honor 
by  being  one  of  us.  He  does  the  State  of 
Vermont  honor  by  representing  it  with 
vigor,  vitality,  and  dignity.  He  does  the 
Nation  honor  because  of  the  wide  breadth 
of  his  knowledge  and  his  understanding 
of  the  problems  which  affect  this  country 
no  less  In  the  urban  tiian  in  the  rural 
areas,  and  he  makes  us  proud  before  the 
world  because  of  his  keen  grasp  of  in- 
ternational affairs  and  the  depth  of  his 
understanding  of  the  problems  which 
confront  us  and  our  neighbors  in  this 
rapidly  shrinking  globe. 

To  George  Aiken,  friend,  adviser,  and 
constructive  critic  of  Presidents  and  par- 
ties, I  wish  the  best  of  everything  in  the 
years  ahead. 

If  I  may  quote  from  the  concluding 
paragraph  in  the  article: 

What  American  old  enough  to  be  a  Sena- 
tor can  distrust  the  aura  of  Yankee  thrift, 
snowy  woods,  sugar  maples,  wlldflowera  and 
little  red  schoolhouses  tbat  hovers  over  the 
Senate  chamber  when  George  Aiken  speaks? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  be  in- 
corporated at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
but  that  before  the  excellent  story  by 
John  Herbers.  I  ask  that  the  Alkenlsms, 
entitled  "The  Aiken  View,"  be  incor- 
porated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine] 

The  Aiken  View 

On  the  living  room  wall  of  Senator  George 
Aiken's  Vermont  home  la  a  framed  copy  of 
Frost's  "Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy 
Evening."  But  a  visitor  gets  the  impression 
that  the  Senator  does  not  often  stop  to  con- 
template the  miles  to  go  before  he  sleeps.  He 
enjoys  the  Journey  too  much.  Along  the  way 
he  leaves  Alkenlsms  that  express  his  own 
turn  of  mind.    Here  are  some  samples; 

On  formal  education:  "tducation  is  to  get 
you.  where  you  can  start  to  learn." 

On  youth:  "We  don't  nted  to  worry  about 
our  youth  being  demoraHzed  or  indifferent, 
if  we  give  them  something  big  to  do.     It  is 


ing 


the  natural  temperament  of  youth  to  respond 
by  overcoming  a  big  task." 

On  pruning  trees  and  plants:  "Some  say 
you  shouldn't  prune  except  at  the  right  tirne 
Of  year.  I  generally  do  it  when  the  saw  it 
sharp." 

On  democracy:  "Lincoln's  reference  to 
'government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people'  is  a  generally  satisfactory  defini- 
tion of  democracy.  I  say  'generally'  because 
when  it  comes  to  fair  and  workable  details, 
democracy  fails  to  completely  meet  the  cri^ 
teria  enunciated  by  Lincoln  by  a  rather  wide 
margin." 

On  political  pragmatism:  "Some  people 
throw  up  their  hands  when  they  see  a  train 
bearing  down  on  them.  But  I  believe  it  is 
better  to  jump  on  the  train  and  try  to  guide 
it  than  to  be  run  over.  That's  why  I  vote 
as  I  do  on  a  lot  of  things  I  never  v?ould  have 
started  in  the  first  place." 

On  20th-century  problems:  "Problems  are 
like  the  large  rock  in  a  farmer's  field.  He 
may  hire  a  derrick  to  have  it  removed  only 
to  find  two  larger  ones  underneath.  But, 
after  all,  problems  are  what  make  life  worth 
living." 

On  containing  Ckjmmunlst  China:  "/  don't 
know  how  you  go  about  containing  an  idea. 
I  also  don't  know  how  you  go  about  con- 
taining  700  million  people." 

On  "me-toolsm:"  "As  Republicans,  let  us 
not  be  afraid  of  the  'me,  too'  charge  which 
is  sometimes  leveled  against  us.  If  a  Demo- 
crat says  we  need  better  health,  I  am  not 
going  to  come  out  for  poorer  health  just  to 
disagree  urith  him." — J.H. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Jan. 
29,  1967] 

Occupation:  Farmer — Avocation:  Senatob 

(By  John  Herbers) 

Washington. — The  pickets  in  front  of  the 
headmaster's  home  at  Putney  School  could 
have  been  peace  marchers  anywhere.  White, 
intent  faces  peered  out  from  under  long 
hair  as  they  encircled  the  porch  in  the  Ver- 
mont twilight,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
guest  speaker,  a  United  States  Senator. 
George  Aiken,  who  Uves  In  a  farmhouse  sev- 
eral hills  away,  arrived  a  few  minutes  late  by 
automobUe,  stepped  out  on  the  rock  drive 
and  walked  toward  the  doorway.  A  rumpled 
hat  of  moss  green  suede  covered  his  thatch 
of  mussed  white  hair.  A  blue  suit  tried,  but 
utterly  failed,  to  hang  properly  on  his  short, 
stout  frame.  A  puckish  grin  spread  over  his 
face  and  he  chuckled  on  seeing  that  the  pick- 
ets were  endorsing  his  proposal  for  slowing 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  proposal  he  himself 
called  "far-fetched."  President  Johnson,  he 
had  said  In  October,  should  simply  declare 
the  United  States  the  winner  and  begin  de- 
escalation. 

Inside,  the  Senator  soon  had  60  students 
of  the  private  preparatory  school  at  his  feet 
as  he  discussed  agriculture,  conservation, 
Vermont  lore  and  philosophy  of  government. 
"People  say  to  me,  'Oh,  we  are  going  too  far 
to  the  left,'  or  'We  are  going  too  far  to  the 
right,'  "  he  said,  swinging  his  arms  first  one 
way  and  then  the  other.  "Well,  I  say  to 
them,  "The  pendulum  swings.  You  wouldn't 
want  it  to  sit  at  dead  center,  would  you? 
We  would  all  stagnate.'  "  Even  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy would  have  envied  the  attention  they 
paid  him. 

George  David  Aiken  Is,  at  74,  the  ranking 
Republican  in  the  Senate,  the  most  articulate 
and  Influential  member  of  his  party  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  both  persist- 
ent critic  of,  and  adviser  to,  President  John- 
eon,  the  ranking  Republican  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee,  a  leader  of  the  moderate  Repub- 
licans In  Congress,  an  expert  on  wUdflowers, 
fruits  and  berries,  and  a  gentle  wit  who  still 
lists  his  occupation  as  "fanner." 

If  Aiken  is  as  valuable  to  the  Senate  u 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  insist  be 
Is,  they  can  credit  his  presence  to  the  great 
compromise  of  the  Founding  Fathers  wblcb 
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I^d  that  Senators  should  represent  moun- 
tains, lakes  and  farms  as  well  as  people. 
Senator  Aiken  has  fewer  constituents,  about 
400,000,  than  many  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Vermont  remains  a  rural  state  and  Aiken  is 
gtlll  a  spokesman,  even  an  advocate,  of  the 
traditional  Vermont  way  of  life.  But,  ac- 
cording to  his  voting  record,  he  Is  not  in- 
sensitive to  the  many  urban  crises  that  have 
mrung  upon  us.  For  a  quarter-century,  off 
and  on,  be  has  been  telling  the  Republican 
party,  softly  and  without  rancor,  that  it  has 
lost  touch  with  the  people.  Thus  he  brings 
to  the  Government  a  sense  of  continuity — a 
bridge  between  the  old,  simple  life  some 
Americans  look  back  to  with  a  fatal  flxatlon 
and  the  explosive,  uncertain  world  of  the 
future. 

Every  day  at  8  A.M.  when  Congress  Is  in 
session,  Aiken  has  breakfast  in  the  Senate 
cafeteria  with  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana, 
the  Democratic  leader.  Both  are  early  risers 
who  open  their  offices  at  7  A.M.,  which  In 
Washington  is  extraordinarily  early.  The 
two  have  other  things  in  common.  Both  are 
from  sparcely  Inhabited,  inland  states.  Un- 
like Senators  from  populous  states,  they  do 
not  have  millions  of  constituents  with  whom 
they  must  be  constantly  mending  fences. 
Through  personal  contact  with  voters,  they 
have  built  a  reservoir  of  support  that  gives 
them  a  degree  of  independence.  At  a  high 
school  in  Brattleboro  the  other  day.  Senator 
Aiken  was  greeted  by  a  woman  school  teacher 
who  said,  "Remember  me,  Senator?  I  used 
to  pick  raspberries  for  you."  Many  others 
he  met  that  day  knew  him,  or  had  a  relative 
or  friend  In  the  next  town  who  did. 

Since  1931,  Aiken  has  been  a  state  legisla- 
tor. Speaker  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Governor  for  two  terms  and  U.S. 
Senator  continuously  since  1941.  A  symbol 
of  his  Integrity  as  a  public  official  Is  the 
unpaved  road  tbat  runs  by  his  bouse  (he 
built  the  house  40  years  ago  for  $1,500). 
He  has  always  won  by  a  wide  margin.  With 
a  record  like  this,  a  Senator  can.  If  he  wishes, 
concentrate  on  being  a  statesman. 

In  bis  early  years  in  the  Senate,  Aiken's 
preoccupation  was  agriculture  and  educa- 
tion. Now  it  Is  foreign  affairs  and,  more 
specifically,  preventing  the  conflict  In  South- 
east Asia  from  spreading  Into  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. In  this  role.  Senator  Mansfield  has 
described  him  as  neither  a  hawk  nor  a  dove 
but  a  wise  old  owl.  President  Johnson,  one 
Senator  said,  consults  him  far  more  than  Is 
generally  known  in  Congress. 

Senator  Aiken's  complaint  is  that  the  Pres- 
ident, after  asking  his  advice,  seldom  accepts 
It.  On  his  73d  birthday  in  1965,  at  a  lunch- 
eon held  In  his  honor  and  attended  by  the 
President,  Aiken  said  only  partly  in  Jest  that 
11  Mr.  Johnson  would  "do  what  I've  told  him 
to  do  time  and  again"  he  would  be  "the  beet 
President  the  United  States  ever  had." 

Some  Senators  gain  power  by  maneuvering 
themselves  into  position  In  which  they  can 
dispense  favors  to  other  members  of  Con- 
gress, the  White  House  or  the  bureaucracy. 
In  this  category,  the  late  Senator  Robert  S. 
Kerr  of  Oklahoma,  who  held  a  key  position 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee,  comes  to 
mind.  Senator  Aiken,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
little  power  but  considerable  Influence,  and 
this  seems  to  be  based  almost  entirely  on 
his  personal  characteristics. 

Under  the  rules,  members  of  the  majority 
party  are  appointed  to  head  subconunlttees. 
But  Aiken,  a  member  of  the  minority.  Is 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  subcom- 
mittee on  Canada  with  no  objection  from 
Democrats.  Although  not  a  member  of  the 
nunority  leadership  in  the  Senate,  he  is  fre- 
quently consulted  as  If  he  were.  And  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  acknowledges  that  those  dally 
breakfasts  with  Senator  Aiken,  which  have 
been  going  on  for  almost  a  decade,  have  In- 
fluenced hU  own  thinking  on  foreign  policy. 
"He  is  not  what  the  State  Department  would 
call  an  expert  on  foreign  affairs,"  said  a  staff 
member  of  the  committee,  "but  his  Judg- 


ments are  generally  sound  and  uncluttered 
and  show  insight  Into  the  character  of  na- 
tions." 

He  usee  his  influence  sparingly  and  selec- 
tively. "It  Is  not  generally  known,"  said  a 
committee  source,  "but  Senator  Aiken  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  amendment  In  the  foreign 
aid  bill  that  investment  loans  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  go  only  to  underdevel- 
oped countries.  The  Administration  was  in- 
clined to  let  the  guarantees  apply  In  de- 
veloped countries  as  well,  but  Senator  Aiken 
insisted  and  insisted  that  guaranteed  loans 
be  concentrated  on  helping  poor  countries, 
and  his  proposEd  was  accepted." 

Aiken  says  his  Interest  in  foreign  affairs  is 
natural  enough  for  a  Vermonter  who  holds 
a  key  position  on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
(he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences).  But  be 
is  credited  with  giving  up  13  years'  seniority 
on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
In  1954  and  moving  to  Foreign  Relations  at 
least  partly  to  keep  the  vacancy  from  going 
to  the  late  Senator  Joe  McCarthy  of  Wiscon- 
sin, who  was  then  on  his  crusade  against 
Communists  in  the  State  Department. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  woman  visiting  Aik- 
en's office  sighted  a  bronze  head  of  the 
Senator  (he  won  It  by  predicting  rightly  In 
a  1957  Congressional  guessing  game  tbat 
Baltimore  would  beat  WastUngton,  7  to  6, 
in  the  opening  game  of  the  American 
League). 

"My,"  she  exclaimed,  "What  a  beautiful 
bust  of  Robert  Frost." 

George  Aiken  can  be  mistaken  for  a  poet, 
but  never  for  another  Senator.  His  rougb- 
bewn  face,  white  hair  and  whimsical  ex- 
pression set  him  apart.  He  usually  wears 
a  red  necktie;  occasionally  he  Is  seen  with 
one  that  clashes  with  bis  suit.  "I  wear  ev- 
ery tie  that  comes  In  the  mail — once."  His 
blue  eyes  gleam  in  good  humor,  except  on 
rare  occasions  when  he  Is  angry.  He  can- 
not abide  sham  and  he  has  been  seen  to 
brush  off  a  colleague  roughly  for  displaying 
evidence  of  it. 

Like  Robert  Frost,  the  Senator  has  Ver- 
mont stamped  all  over  him.  There  have 
been  Alkens  in  southeast  Vermont  since 
1780,  when  one  of  the  Senator's  forebears. 
Deacon  Edward  Aiken,  settled  on  a  farm 
high  up  In  the  hills  in  what  Is  now  the 
town  of  Windham.  George  Aiken  was  born 
at  Dummerston  on  Aug.  20.  1892,  In  a  house 
that  has  been  replaced  by  Interstate  High, 
way  91.  "Beet  monument  a  man  could 
have."  he  says.    "It  ooct  fT-mllllon." 

But  the  town  of  Putney,  where  the  Senator 
grew  up,  retains  Its  New  England  charm, 
even  though  It  Is  now  more  a  conununlty 
of  private  schools  than  of  farmers.  It  has 
rolling  hills,  a  view  of  the  Connecticut  Riv- 
er, meadows  framed  by  rock  walls,  babbling 
brooks  and  white  birches.  The  little  red 
schoolhouse  the  Senator  atended  is  still 
there,  down  the  road  a  way  from  the  Aiken 
farm. 

Aiken  was  raised  on  stories  of  Abe  Lin- 
coln, of  Vermont's  Green  Mountam  Boys 
and  James  Fenlmore  Cooper's  Indian  tales, 
and  developed  an  early  affinity  for  the  wild 
things  of  the  woods  and  fields.  After  com- 
pleting high  school,  he  borrowed  $100  to 
plant  a  patch  of  raspberries.  This  grew  to 
500  acres  and  be  added  a  nursery.  One  of 
his  Innovations  was  the  commercial  culti- 
vation of  wildflowers,  about  which  Uttle  was 
known.  He  received  so  many  letters  ask- 
ing questions  on  the  subject  that  In  1933 
he  put  all  the  answers  In  a  book,  "Pioneer- 
ing With  Wildflowers." 

"In  the  farthest  corner  of  my  father's 
pasture  was  a  small  wood  lot  of  sugar  maples, 
birches,  hop  hornbeam  and  pignut  hickory, 
g^rowlng  on  rocky,  ledgy  ground,"  he  wrote. 
".  .  .  in  this  little  grove  of  hardwoods  there 
were  quantities  of  Sprlngbeauties,  Hepaticas, 
Bloodroot,  Violets,  Squlrrelcom  and  Dutch- 
mansbreeches  .  ,  .  I  always  regarded  the 
wildflowers  of  the  woods  as  members  of  the 
family  and  rather  felt  it  my  duty  to  look 


after  them  as  far  as  possible,  while  they  In 
turn  would  Impart  many  secrets  which  could 
never  be  learned  inside  the  schoolhouse 
walla." 

He  dedicated  the  book  to  "Peter  Rabbit  In 
the  hope  tbat  flattery  will  accomplish  what 
traps  and  guns  have  failed  to  do  and  that 
the  little  rascal  will  let  ovir  plants  alone  from 
this  time  on." 

Meanwhile,  Aiken  was  rising  in  politics, 
skillfully  avoiding  the  traps  set  for  him  by 
private  utilities,  which  held  a  monopoly  on 
electric  power  and,  according  to '  him,  on 
Vermont's  economy  as  well.  As  Governor 
late  in  the  nlneteen-thlrties  he  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  power  monopoly  and  instituted 
a  variety  of  cooperatives  and  self-help  pro- 
grams. 

It  was  then  he  began  fussing  at  the  na- 
tional party.  At  a  Lincoln  Day  dinner  he 
said,  "The  greatest  praise  I  can  give  Lincoln 
on  this  anniversary  is  to  say  that  he  would 
be  ashamed  of  bis  party  today."  Although 
he  rejected  many  aspects  of  the  New  Deal  as 
tyrannical,  he  urged  the  Republican  National 
Committee  to  "accept  in  general  the  social 
alms  which  the  opposing  party  has  had  the 
wisdom  to  adopt,  but  has  lacked  the  ability 
to  put  into  efficient  operation" — an  argu- 
ment moderate  Republicans  are  making  even 
today. 

He  called  for  an  end  to  the  "hate  Roose- 
velt" campaign.  "I  wish  folks  would  stop 
hating."  he  wrote  in  "Speaking  from  Ver- 
mont," a  book  expounding  his  political  views. 
"A  lady  in  the  South  wrote  me  nine  pages 
telling  Just  why  she  could  not  stop  hating 
the  President;  and  yet  I  expect  if  he  were 
nominated  for  reelection  she  would  vote  for 
him  as  usual." 

Today  Vermont  has  a  fledging  Democratic 
party  and  a  popular.  Democratic  Governor. 
PhUlp  H.  Hoff,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
disturbed  Aiken's  political  base.  "He's  made 
a  career  of  being  an  Independent  thinker — 
a  folksy  fellow  flghtmg  public  power  mter- 
ests  and  railroads."  one  of  Vermont's  politi- 
cal analysts  said  the  other  day.  "Lots  of 
Democrats  vote  for  him  and  the  Democratic 
party  runs  only  token  candidates  against 
bim.  The  real  Aiken  enemies  are  the  very 
conservative  Republicans,  who  say  he  Is  no 
Republican  at  all." 

Senator  Aiken  returns  to  Vermont  on  the 
average  of  once  a  month  while  Congress  Is  m 
session.  He  has  sold  moet  of  his  land  hold- 
ings and  bis  nursery,  but  the  clapboard  farm- 
house remains  as  ever  on  the  hillside  sur- 
rounded by  pear,  apple  and  plum  orchards. 
A  pink  dogwood  blossoms  at  the  front  do<» 
in  the  spring,  and  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground  chickadees  come  and  eat  out  of  the 
Senator's  band. 

His  wife,  the  former  Beatrice  M.  Howard, 
whom  he  married  in  1914,  died  last  year,  and 
the  house  Is  now  occupied  by  one  of  his 
three  daughters  and  her  husband,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Cleverly.  His  only  son,  Howard, 
was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  in  1959. 

In  Washington,  he  lives  In  a  one-room, 
fl56-a-month  apartment  across  the  street 
from  the  Senate  Office  Building.  He  gets 
much  of  his  work  done  before  official  Wash- 
ington has  begun  to  sUx,  and  in  the  after- 
noon Is  on  the  floor  or  conferring  with  other 
Senators.  He  tries  to  avoid  night  work. 
"You  dont  do  your  best  work  at  night."  he 
says.  He  does  not  participate  much  In  the 
Washington  social  whirl,  unless  it  is  an  oc- 
casion "that  will  cause  an  international 
crisis  if  I  don't  go."  He  prefers  "supper  with 
friends"  or  an  official  function,  provided  no 
more  than  half  a  dozen  are  present.  "You 
don't  get  much  accomplished  if  more  than 
six  are  there,"  he  says. 

It  is  hard  to  put  a  label  on  Senator  Aiken 
other  than  "Independent"  and  "nondoctrln- 
alre."  None  of  the  special-Interest  groups 
which  rate  members  of  Congress  according  to 
their  liberal  or  conservative  votes  give  him 
a  particularly  high  mark.  Americans  for 
Democratic    Action    said    he    supported    the 
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A.DJV.'a  position  66  per  cent  of  the  time  In 
the  89th  Congreae.  By  comparlsoQ,  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javlts  of  New  York  was  given  a  100 
per  cent  rating.  On  the  conservative  side, 
the  National  Associated  Businessmen  gave 
Senator  Aiken  a  50  per  cent  score  and  Sena- 
tor Javlts  zero. 

Yet  last  year  Aiken  voted  with  the  Admin- 
istration on  rent  supplements,  fair  packag- 
ing, demonstration  cities,  minimum  wage 
and  dvll  rights.  In  1965,  he  Introduced  a  bill 
to  give  grants  to  municipalities  under  6,000 
for  water  and  sewer  construction.  The  Ad- 
ministration opposed  It  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, but  Aiken  got  it  through  the  Senate 
anyway.  By  that  time,  the  bill  was  so  popu- 
lar the  White  House,  as  President  Johnson 
later  admitted,  "did  a  flip-Sop"  and  en- 
dorsed It  In  the  House.  Now  little  towns 
across  the  coimtry  are  receiving  Federal 
grants  for  water  and  sewer  projects.  "John 
Sparkman  (Democratic  Senator  of  Alabama] 
told  me  he  dedicated  nine  in  one  week,"  says 
Aiken. 

Some  Senate  observers  call  Aiken  often 
provincial  in  his  support  of  Vermont  inter- 
ests. He  has,  for  example,  been  a  vigorous 
supporter  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  override  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man-one-vote  ruling  by  permit- 
ting state  legislatures  to  have  one  house  ap- 
portioned on  geography  rather  than  popula- 
tion. He  says  rural  Interests  will  suffer  at 
the  haoids  of  blg-clty  political  machines.  He 
sees  nothing  wrong  with  the  Vermont  leg- 
islature as  it  has  been  constituted  and  denies 
It  was  "hatched  from  dinosaur  eggs." 

As  a  freshman  Senator  in  1941,  before 
America's  entry  into  World  War  n,  Aiken 
voted  with  the  Isolationists  against  Lend- 
Lease,  the  law  by  which  the  United  States 
supplied  arms  and  other  assistance  to  the 
Allies.  However,  over  the  years,  he  has  be- 
come Increasingly  more  outward-looking.  In 
both  domestic  and  international  affairs.  Late 
In  the  Elsenhower  Administration,  he  orga- 
nized a  liberal  Republican  rebellion  against 
the  Old  Guard  that  resulted  In  tbe  election 
of  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  as  assistant 
Republican  leader  and  gave  the  liberals  a 
larger  voice  In  the  Administration.  "Be- 
cause of  his  seniority,  Qeorge  Aiken  could 
hold  poeltlons  of  greater  power."  Senator 
Mansfleld  says.  "But  he  Is  always  promot- 
ing somebody  else." 

Since  Senator  Aiken's  appointment  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  1964,  be  has 
traveled  widely,  served  as  a  representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  headed  study  mis- 
sions to  Canada  and  Latin  America  and 
participated  in  the  signing  of  the  nuclear 
test-ban  treaty  In  1963.  Late  in  1966,  he 
was  one  of  Ave  Senators  who  made  a  fact- 
finding Journey  for  the  committee  to  Viet- 
nam and  a  number  of  other  countries.  "He 
was  the  oldest  man  on  the  trip,  but  the  most 
vigorous,"  says  Mansfleld,  who  headed  the 
mission.  "At  times  our  relations  with  for- 
eign dignitaries  would  be  a  little  strained, 
but  George  would  go  in  and  start  talking 
trees  and  flowers  and  things  and  the  ice 
would  be  broken." 

On  the  committee.  Aiken  frequently  sup- 
ports the  views  of  the  chairman,  J.  William 
Pulbrlght  of  Arkansas,  seldom  those  of  the 
ranking  Republican.  Bourlce  B.  Hlckenlooper 
of  Iowa.  He  frets  about  such  things  as  the 
refusal  of  the  wealthy  ruling  class  of  many 
countries  to  yield  to  social  change  and  the 
United  States'  practice  of  supplying  poor 
countries  with  more  armaments  than  food. 

On  Oct.  21,  1965,  the  Vermonter  delivered 
a  rather  remarkable  Senate  speech  In  which 
he  said:  "This  big,  sometimes  blundering,  but 
basically  idealistic  nation  of  ours,  which  had 
pinned  it  hopes  on  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes,  the  Integrity  of  the  written 
agreement,  the  potentiality  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  concept  of  freedom  of  trade 
and  Information  and  expression,  and.  In 
short,  the  generous  and  humane  Instincts 
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of  man,  is  now  turning  Into  a  nation  of  na- 
tionalists. Our  foreign  policies  of  the  last 
2  years  reflect  that  dlstiirblng  fact.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  not  led  the  nation  into 
paths  of  toughness,  he  has  rather  reflected 
the  growing  cynicism  of  America." 

Under  a  system  of  government  In  which 
the  President  Is  supposed  to  lead  In  foreign 
policy,  this  statement  amounted  to  some- 
thing more  than  the  mild  criticism  that  it 
sounded. 

On  Vietnam,  Senator  Aiken  agrees  with  the 
Administration  that  the  United  States  can- 
not withdraw.  But  he  has  consistently  been 
against  escalation  and  favored  ending  air 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam  and  regrouping 
United  States  forces  around  strategic  strong 
points. 

The  Administration's  conduct  of  the  war 
has  offended  the  Senator's  Yankee  sensibil- 
ities on  several  occasions.  One  was  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  peace-seeking  trip  to  Asia 
Just  before  the  Nov.  8  elections,  widely  inter- 
preted as  a  political  move.  It  was  while  the 
President  was  in  the  South  Pacific  that  Sen- 
ator Aiken  released  his  proposal  that  the 
United  States  declare  itself  a  winner.  Al- 
though his  prc^osal  was  a  serious  one.  It  was 
Intended  as  much  as  anything  else  to  keep 
the  situation  in  perspectlTe.  "It's  a  matter 
of  face,"  he  remarked  later.  "The  trouble  Is 
we  are  saving  two  faces,  ours  and  theirs." 

Should  President  Johnson  decide  to  de- 
escalate  the  war,  he  probably  would  lean 
heavily  on  Aiken  to  help  sail  the  move  to  the 
hawks  In  the  Senate.  Unlike  most  doves,  the 
Senator  does  not  rxiflSe  their  feathers.  After 
all,  what  American  old  enough  to  be  a  Sena- 
tor can  distrust  the  aura  of  Yankee  thrift, 
snowy  woods,  sugar  maples,  wlldflowers  and 
little  red  schoolhouse  that  hovers  over  the 
Senate  chamber  when  George  Aiken  speaks? 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
which  have  Just  been  made  by  our  friend, 
the  able  majority  leader. 

When  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  graces  the  Senate,  he 
graces  the  Republican  Party.  I  told  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  a  little  earlier 
today  that  in  my  judgment  he  has  a  lit- 
tle of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  him  and  a 
little  of  Will  Rogers  in  him.  When  he 
speaks.  Senators  listen. 

George  Aucen  has  placed  clearly  on 
his  ofiBclal  activities  the  stamp  of  honor 
and  courage  and  valor  in  American 
Government,  and  I  am  r«-oud  to  join  the 
able  Senator  from  Montana  In  the  re- 
marks he  has  made. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I,  too,  should  like  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I 
should  like  to  go  further  and  say  that 
all  of  us  are  immensely  Influenced  by  our 
efforts  and  by  people  with  whom  we  as- 
sociate closely. 

I  understand  that  in  the  article  in  the 
New  York  Times,  it  is  disclosed  that  our 
majority  leader,  Mike  Mansfield,  and 
the  senior  Republican  in  this  body, 
George  Aiken,  have  had  breakfast  to- 
gether almost  every  workday  morning 
for  the  last  10  years.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  our  majority  leader 
is  an  outstandingly  fine  majority  leader 
is  because  of  the  benign  and  humorous 
and  thoughtful  and  excellent  influence 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  So  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  in  this  tribute. 

I  understand  that  one  of  the  remarks 
also  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  was  that  If  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  followed  his 
advice,  he  would  have  been  the  best  Pres- 
ident we  have  ever  had.    I  think  that 


may  well  be  true;  and  I  think  that  may 
explain  why  our  majority  leader  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  majority  leader,  in  my 
judgment,  that  the  Senate  has  ever  had— 
because  of  the  fine  influence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished  senior  Republican  in  this 
body,  George  Adcen. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  their  kind  remarks 
about  George  Aiken. 

When  my  wife  read  the  story  yester- 
day, she  said,  "WeU,  it  is  about  time  they 
started  to  write  something  about  Georgb 
Aiken";  I  concur  fully  with  what  she 
had  to  say. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
one  thinks  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  one 
almost  immediately  thinks  of  granite  or 
marble,  some  of  the  durable  things  that 
nature  has  bestowed  on  this  earth. 
When  one  speaks  about  George  Ancra] 
one  thinks  of  the  granite  and  the  marble' 
so  durable  and  so  imperishable,  that  has 
made  the  State  rather  famous. 

He  served  his  State  as  Governor,  and 
he  has  served  the  Senate  for  a  long,  long 
time.  He  has  brought  to  his  public  serv- 
Ice  such  a  high  quality  of  character  and 
competence  that  it  Is  small  wonder  that 
he  returned  to  the  Senate  with  an  out- 
lay of  campaign  money  so  small  that  It 
makes  one  coming  from  another  State 
just  a  little  uneasy  and  gives  him  a  sense 
of  awkward  embarrassment.  I  say  that 
out  of  a  wealth  of  experience  in  my  own 
State. 

He  has  been  so  kind  and  so  patient 
I  think  that  patience  is  one  of  his  really 
great  virtues.  He  is  never  quite  in  r 
hurry  in  an  age  of  hurry. 

As  I  think  of  it,  I  think  of  a  friend 
who  dropped  in  on  one  of  the  celebrated 
ministers  in  the  East  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  and  he  saw  him  rush  in  and  pace 
up  and  down  in  his  study,  with  agitation 
written  on  his  face.  He  said,  "Doctor, 
what  is  the  matter?  You  seem  to  be  in 
an  awful  hurry." 
He  said,  "I  am.  but  the  Lord  Isn't." 
I  guess  that  George  Aiken  has  prob- 
ably gotten  some  of  that  quality  from  the 
soil  and  vegetation,  from  the  apple  trees 
that  he  grows,  and  from  the  other  fruits 
with  which  he  has  been  identified  in  his 
native  State.  Surely  he  has  been  not 
merely  a  power  of  strength  to  the  Senate, 
but  also  a  comfort  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  George  Anaw 
for  the  very  timely  article,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  was  long,  long  overdue. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  I  have  appreciated 
very  much  the  speeches  to  which  I  have 
listened  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
morning. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  who  would  not 
be  appreciative? 

However,  not  knowing  that  these 
speeches  would  be  given  this  morning,  I 
have  no  prepared  response. 
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LJ3.J.  DECISION  ON  ANTIMISSILE 

THE  RIGHT  ONE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  highly  controversial  decision 
of  President  Johnson  to  negotiate  with 


the  Russians  the  deployment  of  an  anti- 
missile system  before — and  I  stress  "be- 
fore"— we  begin  our  own  antimissile 
deployment. 

This  is  the  kind  of  rare  but  tough,  pain- 
ful decision  on  which  human  survival 
depends. 

Many  critics,  including  Members  of 
Congress,  argued  that  we  should  go 
ahead  and  deploy  our  missiles,  rather 
than  negotiating  first. 

It  is  most  heartening  that  at  least  the 
initial  response  from  Russia  may  be 
favorable. 

Marshal  Malinovsky  has  altered  the 
tenor  of  his  comments  on  the  capacity 
of  Soviet  missile  defense  to  knock  out 
UJ5.  missiles.  He  may  be  acknowledging 
the  McNamara  argument  that  there  is 
no  defense  against  the  kind  of  deter- 
mined offensive  missile  attack  this 
country  can,  if  necessary,  develop,  and 
by  doing  so  Malinovsky  is  setting  up  the 
basis  for  Russian  acceptance  of  negotia- 
tions that  would  stop  what  otherwise 
could  be  a  fantastically  expensive  project 
as  well  as  another  deadly  escalation  of 
tbe  arms  race. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent that  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  last  Friday,  entitled 
"Malinovsky  Hints  Shift  to  U.S.  Missile 
Position,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  as  well  as  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  entitled 
"Missile  Defense,"  in  which  the  Star 
unong  other  things  argues: 

Everything  possible  must  be  done  to  con- 
vince the  Soviets  that  the  deployment  of  an 
wtlmlssUe  system  would  be  a  costly  mls- 
*ke.  And  certainly  the  United  States  should 
make  no  Irrevocable  coimter-move  until  the 
Busslans  make  It  necessary,  which  perhaps 
they  won't  do. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Malinovsky  Hints  Shiit  to  U.S.  Missru; 

Position 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 

A  major  poUcy  statement  by  the  Soviet  de- 
fense minister  stresses  strategic  offensive 
weapons  In  a  way  that  fortifies  the  view  of 
those  who  beUeve  the  Russians  are  backing  a 
deterrent  strategy  similar  to  the  nuclear 
poUcy  pursued  by  the  Umted  States. 

Defense  Minister  Rodlon  Ya.  Malinovsky's 
natement,  published  in  "Kommunist "  the 
Official  Journal  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
party,  omits  any  mention  of  his  coimtry's 
widely  publicized  fledgling  defensive  mlssUe 
•ystem. 

The  net  result  of  MaUnovsky's  article  and 
other  recent  statements  is  that  the  Russians 
00  not  appear  to  be  completely  sold  on  the 
value  of  antl-baUlstlc  missUe  system  and 
•eern  to  be  stressing,  at  least  for  now,  the 
jaiue  of  an  offensive  system  as  the  best  de- 
fense—the  general  policy  of  the  U.S. 

In  the  past,  Malinovsky  and  other  top 
ooviet  defense  officials  generaUy  have  claimed 
varying  degrees  of  efficiency  for  their  defense 
agaJnst  ICBMs.  MaUnovsky's  silence  In  the 
lengthy  "Konununlst"  article  can  be  regarded 
M  an  effort  by  the  Russians  to  keep  the  door 
^n  for  future  talks  with  U.S.  officials  on  a 
mutual  freeze  on  ABMs— as  advocated  by 
"endent  Johnson. 

MaUnovsky's  article  was  ostensibly  to  com- 
™"2"ate  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  Bol- 
nf  ^  Revolution;  in  recoimting  the  exploits 
follc^^.'***  military  machine,  he  said  the 

"Paramount  attention  Is  being  given  to  tbe 
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development  of  strategic  rocket  forces  and  of 
nuclear-armed  submarines  which  have  the 
means  to  deter  an  aggressor  and  to  decisively 
destroy  blm  In  war." 

Later  on,  he  said : 

"The  fighting  capabUltles  of  the  air -defense 
systems  have  been  raised.  New,  highly-effec- 
tive anti-aircraft  rocket  systems  and  pursuit- 
aircraft  complexes  have  been  developed  and 
Implemented.  The  forces  of  the  air-defense 
command  have  the  means  to  protect  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  country  from  an  aerial  attack  of 
the  enemy." 

There  was  no  mention  of  means  to  defend 
against  a  missile  aUack. 

This  statement  contrasted  sharply  with 
previous  ones  by  Malinovsky  and  other  top 
military  leaders. 

For  Instance,  on  last  Feb.  18,  Gen. 
P.  F.  Batltsky,  then  first  deputy  chief  of  the 
Soviet  general  staff,  and  now  commander-in- 
chief  of  air  defenses,  boasted : 

"We  have  everything  necessary  for  success- 
fully combatting  enemy  missiles  at  distant 
approaches  to  protected  objects." 

This  was  a  carefully  worded,  ambiguous 
statement  that  suggested  that  certain  Soviet 
sites  could  be  protected  if  there  was  ample 
warning. 

But  In  AprU,  In  his  speech  to  the  23rd  Com- 
munist Party  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Malinovsky  made  a  significant  departxire 
frcMn  the  usual  rhetoric.    He  said: 

"Soviet  air  defense  have  the  means  to  reli- 
ably ensure  the  destruction  of  any  aircraft 
and  many  rockets  of  the  enemy." 

The  use  of  the  word  "many"  was  the  first 
time  Malinovsky  had  admitted  publicly  that 
in  case  of  nuclear  attack,  the  Soviet  people 
could  not  count  on  complete  protection 
against  missiles. 

Another  restrained  statement  was  made  by 
Marshal  of  Aviation  V.  Sudets  shortly  before 
he  was  replaced  by  Batltsky.  On  AprU  19 
he  wrote: 

"Models  of  our  rockets  .  .  .  put  on  display 
at  the  1964  and  1965  military  parades  (Ga- 
losh rockets)  ...  are  capable  of  destroying 
enemy  means  of  air  and  space  (mIssUe)  at- 
tack at  any  altitude  and  at  great  distances 
from  the  protected  areas  and  objectives." 

This  could  mean  that  the  rockets  had  a 
destruction  capability,  but  that  the  Galosh 
rockets  still  had  not  been  Integrated  into  a 
successful  system. 

The  Russians  are  well  aware  of  the  discus- 
sion in  the  United  States  on  whether  to  go 
ahead  with  an  ABM  system  here.  Ambas- 
sador Anatoly  P.  Dobryln  has  had  discussions 
with  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  on  John- 
son's proposal  for  a  mutual  halt  In  new  of- 
fensive and  defensive  systems. 

MiBsn.K  Defense 

The  State  Department  claim  that  the  So- 
viets are  wUUng  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
caUlng  off  their  plans  for  a  missile  defense 
system  must  rate  as  one  of  the  happier 
revelations  of  the  new  year.  The  alternative 
to  agreement  in  this  crucial  area  Is  another 
fantastically  costly  round  In  the  arms  race 
and  a  return  to  the  dark  ages  of  United 
States-Soviet  tension. 

Even  before  the  President,  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  message,  proposed  that  the  two 
nations  should  seek  agreement  not  to  deploy 
anti-missile  systems.  State  Secretary  Rusk 
and  Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynln  were  meet- 
ing.    The  State  Department  is  typicaUy 

and  properly — cautious  about  discussing  the 
progress  of  those  talks,  but  It  has  opened 
the  shade  Just  enough  to  let  a  ray  of  opti- 
mism shine  through. 

Everything  possible  must  be  done  to  con- 
vince the  Soviets  that  the  deployment  of  an 
antl-mlssUe  system  would  be  a  costly  mis- 
take. And  certainly  the  United  States  should 
take  no  Irrevocable  counter  move  untU  the 
Russians  make  It  necessary,  which  perhaps 
they  won't  do. 


The  fact  is  that  a  full  deployment  of  de- 
fensive systems  by  both  sides  would  not.  In 
reality,  provide  any  real  protection  for  the 
population  from  nuclear  annihilation.  The 
Defense  Department  has  claimed  that  we 
are  now  possessed  of  enough  missiles  of  suffi- 
cient sophistication  to  penetrate  any  sys- 
tem the  Soviets  can  devise.  If  we  elect,  at  a 
cost  of  some  ^40  billion,  to  deploy  a  Nlke-X 
system  in  this  nation,  the  Soviets  would  have 
no  alternative  but  to  build  up  their  own 
striking  power  enough  to  penetrate  it. 

But — even  though  there  Is,  in  truth,  no 
hiding  place  In  the  nuclear  age — if  the 
Soviets  go  ahead  with  their  present  plan  to 
deploy  such  a  system,  the  administration  will 
have  no  choice.  It  will  have,  at  the  very 
least,  to  provide  mIssUe  defenses  for  our 
offensive  mIssUe  sites,  so  that  our  power 
to  retaliate  wUl  continue  to  be  the  major 
deterrent  to  aggressive  war.  And  another 
costly,  dangerous  and  unnecessary  turn  of 
the  screw  wiU  have  taken  place. 


SENATE'S  FAILURE  TO  RATIFY  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  TREATIES— GRAVE 
DISSERVICE  TO  OUR  XJH.  DELEGA- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
again  today — as  on  every  day  of  the  90th 
Congress  on  which  the  Senate  has  been 
in  session— I  rise  to  entreat  the  Senate 
to  both  admit  and  discharge  our  obliga- 
tion to  mankind  by  ratifying  the  human 
rights  conventions  on  genocide,  slavery, 
forced  labor,  and  political  rights  of 
women.  These  four  Instruments  con- 
cerned entirely  with  fundamental  hu- 
man rights — have  been  languishing  In 
the  Senate  for  an  aggregate  of  30  years. 
The  United  Nations  Convention  on 
^noclde  alone  has  been  in  the  Senate 
fbr  18  years— longer  than  four-fifths  of 
the  Senate's  Members.  Certainly  the 
Senate  has  had  time  to  deliberate  all  four 
of  these  conventions.  But  as  of  today 
there  is  still  no  action. 

I  will  continue  in  my  efforts  until  the 
U.S.  Senate  goes  on  record — one  way  or 
the  other — on  the  questions  of  slavery, 
forced  labor,  political  fights  of  women, 
and  genocide. 

By  its  failure  to  ratify  a  single  one  of 
the  human  rights  conventions,  the  Sen- 
ate has  not  only  shown  Its  Indifference 
to  the  cause  of  human  rights.  It  has 
gravely  undermined  the  position  and  In- 
fluence of  our  U.S.  delegations  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Pour  Presidents  have  selected  such  dis- 
tinguished and  dedicated  Americans  as 
James  P.  Byrnes,  George  Marshall,  Ar- 
thur Vandenberg,  Christian  Herter, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  John  Poster 
Dulles  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
the  United  Nations.  These  four  Presi- 
dents obviously  and  wisely  valued  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations.  They  hon- 
ored the  United  Nations  by  sending  such 
outstanding  representatives.  The  roster 
of  our  own  United  Nations'  Ambassadors 
Warren  Austin,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Adlal  Stevenson,  and  Arthur  Goldberg- 
four  exceptionally  qualified  and  excep- 
tionally dedicated  men — attests  to  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

But  we  have  left  these  men— Austin, 
Lodge,  Stevenson,  and  now  Ambassador 
Goldberg— without  all  their  credentials 
at  the  United  Nations.  Our  Ambassa- 
dors to  the  U JI.  are  free  to  sign  a  human 
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lights  treaty  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  but  we  have  made  tl^elr  signing 
a  hollow  gesture — a  cruel  charade,  be- 
cause the  Senate  Ignores  their  signatures 
and  the  documents  to  which  they  are 
affixed. 

The  Senate  must  afOrm  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  human  rights  by  ratify- 
ing without  any  further  delay  these  hu- 
man rights  conventions.  By  so  doing  we 
will  not  merely  ratify  the  treaty  but  we 
will  restore  our  United  Nations  Ambassa- 
dors to  the  full  authority  every  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  United  States  deserves. 


DYNAMITE  BOMBINOS  OF  TUQO- 
SLAVIAN  EBdBASSIES  AND  CON- 
SULATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
dynamite  bombings  of  the  Yugoslavian 
Embasstes  and  consulates  is  a  reprehen- 
sible attack  on  a  nation  with  which  we 
have  proper  diplomatic  relations  which 
places  the  United  States  in  a  most  em- 
barrassing and  painful  situation.  It  was 
evidently  a  carefully  coordinated  and 
long-planned  act  of  sabotage  which  au- 
thorities In  these  matters  believe  has 
something  to  do  with  internal  political 
or  sectional  rivalries  in  Yugoslavia. 
Whoever  is  Involved  or  whatever  Is  in- 
volved, I  am  sure  the  FBI  and  Canadian 
authorities  will  Investigate,  find  the  per- 
petrators, and  see  to  it  that  they  are 
brought  to  Justice. 

It  a]n>ears  to  me  that,  all  too  often. 
Immigrant  refugees  show  more  interest 
in  events  affecting  the  countries  from 
which  they  came  rather  than  the  coun- 
try— our  own — which  has  given  them  a 
haven  and  offers  them  citizenship. 

I  do  not  criticize  nationality  groups 
and  neighborly  associations  which  seek 
to  ease  the  adjustment  of  newly  arrived 
immigrants  Into  American  life  and  to 
make  certain  that  their  welfare  Is  not 
neglected. 

But  some  organizations  are  trying  to 
keep  alive  a  double  loyalty — which  is  im- 
possible. It  Is  one  thing  to  try  to  re- 
tain a  remembrance  of  the  many  dis- 
tinct human  roots  which  make  up  the 
great  cultural  heritage  of  the  American 
people.  As  the  first-born  son  of  Irish 
immigrants,  I  can  appreciate  this.  It 
Is  another  thing  to  promote  among  more 
recent  arrivals  in  this  coimtry  as  refugees 
or  regular  immigrants  a  double  loyalty 
or  a  primary  loyalty  to  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or,  for  that  matter,  its  op- 
position. Organizations  which  concern 
themselves  with  national  groupings  are 
either  Americans  first  and  always  and 
should  so  conduct  themselves  or,  if  they 
are  not.  they  should  be  evaluated  in  their 
true  light. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bomb- 
ings of  several  Yugoslavian  diplomatic 
missions  over  the  weekend  are  to  be  de- 
plored bv  all  law-abiding  citizens.  These 
acts  of  terror,  which  occurred  almost 
simultaneously  in  Washington,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco.  New  York,  and  Toronto, 
have  been  attributed  to  Yugoslavian  par- 
tisans who  oppose  that  nation's  current 
nilers. 

This  Nation  has  becMne  a  refuge  for 
a  great  many  persons  who  have  found  it 
expedient  for  one  reason  or  another  to 
leave  their  former  homelands.    Refugees 


are  not  expected  to  east  off  their  ties 
impersonally  with  their  mother  coun- 
tries, nor  are  they  enjodned  from  making 
their  views  on  foreign  affairs  known 
through  peaceable  channels.  But  they 
are  expected  to  obey  the  laws  of  their 
host  country. 

When  individuals  flout  the  law  and 
take  matters  into  their  own  hands,  they 
do  more  than  subject  themselves  to  the 
full  weight  of  U.S.  authority.  They  do 
harm  to  the  image  of  the  United  States 
as  a  haven,  and  they  cast  a  cloud  over 
the  countless  other  immigrants  who  are 
decent,  law-abiding  citizens  in  the  high- 
est tradition  of  this  country. 

I  am  confident  that  the  American  and 
Canadian  authorities  will  do  their  best 
to  apprehend  the  culprits  and  that  if 
they  are  successful,  the  bombers  will  re- 
ceive full  justice  under  the  very  system 
of  law  they  have  abused. 

The  people  of  Yugoslavia  may  rest  as- 
sured that  these  acts  of  vandalism  do 
not  refiect  the  feelings  of  the  American 
people. 


ADDRESS  BY  ADMIRAL  RICKOVER^ 
FREEDOM  AND  THE  KNOWLEDGE 
GAP 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recori)  a  speech  entitled  "Freedom 
and  the  Knowledge  G^,"  which  was  de- 
livered by  Vice  Adm.  H.  Q.  Rickover,  U.S. 
Navy,  upon  accepting  the  Franklin  Medal 
for  Distinguished  Service  presented  by 
the  Printing  Industries  of  Metropolitan 
New  York,  Inc.,  in  New  York,  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freedom  and  the  Kkowledce  Oap 
(By  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Wckover,  U.S.  Navy, 
upon  accepting  tbe  Vranklln  Medal  for 
Distinguished  Service,  presented  by  the 
Printing  Industries  of  Metropolitan  New 
York,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY.,  Jan.  16,  1967) 

It  Is  an  honor  to  rec«tve  this  award  and 
a  great  pleasure  to  be  here,  especially  since 
the  occasion  for  our  coming  together  Is  the 
261st  anniversary  of  tbe  birth  of  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

We  could  celebrate  tblt  event  In  a  number 
of  ways.  The  most  satlsf^g  would  be  to  re- 
construct Franklin's  life.  It  has  great  appeal 
because  it  confirms  our  faith  In  America. 
Here  is  the  success  stoiy  we  like  to  think 
of  as  typical :  the  poor  boy  who  gets  rich,  who 
rises  from  humble  beginnings  to  fame  and 
to  enjoyment  of  the  company  of  the  great — 
all  of  It  through  personal  effort,  with  no  out- 
side help.  So  versatile  a  man  was  he  that  in 
Franklin's  life  each  of  us  can  find  tbe  success 
story  that  is  his  own  particular  American 
Dream.  I  myself  like  best  his  self -education 
through  voracious  reading.  It  vindicates  my 
belief  that  anyone  who  ts  able  to  read  and 
bais  access  to  books  can  acquire  a  liberal 
education.  Conversely,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  personal  choice  If  he  remains  uneducated. 

Franklin  often  said  he  could  not  remember 
a  time  when  ne  did  not  read.  Books  were 
his  teachers.  Taking  tbe  best  authors  as 
his  models,  he  worked  hard  at  perfecting 
his  writing,  eventually  achieving  a  simple, 
lucid  style.  His  thirst  fbr  knowledge  never 
ceased.  He  taught  himself  foreign  languages 
so  he  could  read  foreign  books;  he  taught 
himself  science  so  he  could  understan'  the 
world  of  science  that  was  just  opening  up. 
He  read  not  only  for  Instruction  but  for  en- 
joyment as  well. 


All  his  life,  men  of  learning  and  pcsltioo 
who  ordinarily  would  not  bother  with  ta 
artisan,  sought  his  company.  He  thought  tt 
was  because  "reading  had  bo  Improved  ay 
mind  that  my  conversation  was  valued." 
America's  first  ambassador  to  a  major  power 
Franklin's  reputation  in  Europe  as  a  prac- 
tical scientist  and  political  philosopher  wbi 
a  major  factor  In  the  success  of  his  mlsrton. 
Ultimately  the  force  and  charm  of  his  ptt. 
sonality  won  French  financial  and  muitarr 
support  for  the  American  Revolution,  thui 
ensuring  Its  eventual  triumph.  But  Frank- 
lin's greatest  achievement  was  the  man  he 
made  of  himself.  He  was  a  man,  said  Mark 
Van  Doren,  who  "dignified  and  glorified  his 
country." 

Pleasant  as  it  is  to  relive  the  life  of  a  great 
American,  and  In  the  doing  to  feel  uplifted 
oneself,  I  shall  pursue  this  subject  no  fur- 
ther. I  am  no  authority  on  Franklin.  Mott 
of  you  know  more  about  him  than  I.  In  any 
event,  I  think  commemorative  observancea 
should  in  a  more  general  way  involve  a  con- 
frontation of  the  present  with  the  pa«t. 
They  should  be  occasions  when  we  contract 
the  actuality  of  our  present  way  of  life  with 
the  promise  of  our  heritage;  or,  alternatively, 
when  we  re-examine  our  heritage  in  the  hope 
of  finding  guidelines  that  may  help  up  solve 
currently  Intractable  problems. 

I  shall  try  to  do  this.  But,  given  the  di- 
mension of  the  subject  and  the  limited  time 
at  my  disposal,  my  attempt  must  be  brief 
and  sketchy.  Still,  I  believe  this  could  be  of 
some  value  since  we  tend  to  immerse  our- 
selves In  current  problems  without  consider- 
ing them  m  their  historic  perspective. 

To  an  unusual  degree,  we  are  a  people  pre- 
occupied with  the  present  and  indifferent  to 
the  past,  convinced  as  we  are  that  everythlDj 
we  do.  everything  we  possess  is  the  best  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  We  feel  superior  to 
those  who  lived  before  us;  tbe  past  has  little 
relevance  for  us. 

George  Bancroft,  America's  foremost  ISth 
century  historian,  once  remarked  that  "the 
people  of  the  United  States  wUl  by  degree* 
learn  that  theirs  Is  a  history  worth  knowing." 
Since  his  time  a  vast  amount  of  original  doc- 
umentation has  been  made  available  In  read- 
able form.  We  have  first-rate  historians  and 
they  write  excellent  books.  Quite  possibly, 
we  know  more  now  about  American  history 
than  in  Bancroft's  time.  But  It  remalni 
something  of  an  academic  exercise  becauM 
we  have  not  made  it  part  of  our  way  of  think- 
ing, our  way  of  looking  at  the  world.  We 
do  not  feel  In  our  very  bones  that  what 
Americans  thought  and  created  In  the  pait 
has  a  value  of  its  own,  worth  preserving  even 
when  it  is  not  measurable  by  present  day 
yardsticks  of  efficiency  or  profitability. 

One  can  but  hope  that  our  habit  of  equat- 
ing "old"  with  "obsolete"  and  "new"  with 
"best"  will  In  time  disappear,  responding  to 
that  sovereign  remedy  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
was  so  fond  of  prescribing  for  all  the  ills  of 
tbe  world.  As  you  probably  remember.  It 
was  "to  grow  a  little  more  civilized." 

Civilization  Is  a  word  with  many  connota- 
tions. One  Is  that  It  creates  Inheritable 
wealth  in  man-made  things  of  lasting  beauty 
and  utility;  another  that  it  develops  dla- 
crlminatlon  In  judging  the  value  of  theee 
things  to  modern  man.  If  one  were  asked 
what  chiefly  distinguishes  people  In  old  coun- 
tries from  those  living  in  countries  we  call 
"new"  or  "young,"  the  answer.  I  think,  would 
be  their  attitude  toward  the  past.  This  dif- 
ference In  outlook — rather  than  technical 
backwardness,  as  we  like  to  think — accounti 
for  the  different  "look"  of  old  countries  and, 
incidentally,  explains  why  the  tourist  traffic 
across  the  Atlantic  runs  mostly  one  way— » 
a  oonatant  drain  on  our  gold  reserves. 

I  did  not  myself  fully  realize  how  mucb 
the  present  can  be  indebted  to  the  past  until 
I  saw  this  demonstrated  In  simple,  concrete 
form  on  a  visit  to  Switzerland.  Driving  up  » 
winding  road,  past  terraced  vineyards  react- 
ing to  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  it  »ud- 
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denly  struck  me  that  all  the  work  of  ter- 
racing had  been  done  by  hands  long  since 
turned  to  dust;  that  it  was  the  labor  of  those 
hands  that  made  the  steep  mountain  slopes 
fruitful,  thus,  quite  literally,  "giving"  the 
modern  vine  grower  his  means  of  livelihood. 

Once  this  obvious  phenomenon  had  re- 
vealed Itself  to  me,  I  saw  how  everywhere 
abroad  it  forges  a  Unk  between  the  genera- 
tions, binding  the  present  to  the  past  and 
to  the  future  as  well.  Along  the  Mediter- 
ranean you  can  see  olive  groves  whose  retain- 
ing walls  were  built  In  Roman  times — 2,000 
years  ago.  You  can  also  see  endless  columns 
of  newly  planted  trees  marching  across  the 
arid  hillsides — In  every  size  from  seedling  to 
full-grown  oak,  oUve  or  cork  tree — today's 
contribution  to  the  future.  Over  most  of 
Europe,  centuries  of  cultivation  have  not  Im- 
paired fertility  of  the  soil.  Every  farmer  is 
beneficiary  of  the  careftu  husbandry  prac- 
ticed by  his  forebears.  Though  population 
growth  and  technology  have  left  their  scars, 
the  greater  part  of  the  landscape  still  retains 
the  attractive  ancient  pattern  of  family 
farms  with  alternating  fields  and  woods. 
Aerial  surveys  reveal  that  the  outlines  of 
English  farms  at  tbe  time  of  Doomsday  Book 
often  coincide  with  those  of  tbe  modem 
farms. 

Europe  Is  full  of  old  houses,  old  villages, 
old  towns  that  are  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
attract  tourists  by  the  millions.  Many  are 
now  protected  as  national  mouTiments.  Not 
Immaculate  museums  like  Williamsburg  but 
places  that  have  been  made  habitable  for 
modem  man  without  altering  their  appear- 
ance; where  people  live  surrounded  by  things 
of  beauty  that  have  come  to  them  from  the 
post.  I  should  like  to  see  this  idea  adopted 
here,  before  every  vestige  of  an  earlier  Amer- 
ica has  fallen  victim  to  that  most  destructive 
of  modem  contrivances,  the  bulldozer. 

On  my  frequent  flights  across  our  country 
I  see  bigger  gashes  each  year,  deeper  wounds 
In  the  good  earth  of  America;  more  pits  and 
ilag  heaps  where  the  soil  has  been  mined 
and  desolation  left  behind;  more  trees,  top- 
nil  and  buildings  ripped  out  to  make  room 
tat  the  steel  and  asphalt  world  of  tomorrow. 
for  us  no  vineyard,  orange  grove  or  family 
farm  has  value  If  more  money  can  be  made 
by  putting  up  factories,  botislng  develop- 
ments, parking  areas.  The  engineers,  armed 
with  their  sacrosanct  blueprints  cannot  be 
stopped.  Wherever  it  has  been  decided — 
probably  by  a  computer — that  a  highway 
must  go,  there  it  will  be  driven  arrow  straight 
uross  the  land.  No  matter  that  It  destroys 
a  landmark  dear  to  many  people,  or  cuts 
through  a  charming  old  town  where  some- 
thing of  our  past  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served by  the  Inhabitants,  or  despoils  a  park 
(toeded  to  the  public  "in  perpettilty." 

It  Isn't  fair,  of  course,  to  blame  the  engi- 
neers. They  are  merely  doing  their  Job. 
niere  is  no  public  outcry  against  them. 
The  only  voices  raised  in  protest  are  those 
of  people  who  are  personally  hurt,  and  of 
a  small  minority  of  citizens  who  cannot  bear 
to  sit  idly  by  watching  God's  own  country 
being  turned  into  "God's  own  junkyard." 
UatU  this  minority  grows  into  a  majtfflty, 
determined  to  preserve  what  Is  left  of  the 
beauty  of  ova  land,  the  destruction  will  not 
cease.  Each  year  another  million  acres  will 
disappear  from  otir  store  of  productive  land, 
to  go  into  suburbs  and  add  a  further  dimen- 
sion to  megalopolis. 

Indifference  to  the  past  breeds  Irrespon- 
■Iblllty  toward  the  futiue.  We  rarely  con- 
■Ider  the  consequences  of  our  actions  for 
futiu-e  generations  of  Americans.  We  cer- 
taliUy  did  not  think  of  tbem  when  we  pro- 
ceeded to  cover  the  countryside  with  these 
•ndleas  strlpa  of  formless  urban  masses  we 
call  conurbation.  Whatever  adults  may 
think  of  them  as  places  of  hiunan  habitation, 
they  are  not  good  places  for  children  to 
grow  up  In. 

AU  children  are,  of  course,  bom  Into  a 
world  they  never  made,  and  must  manage  to 


adjust  to  the  physical  environment  and  style 
of  life  created  by  adults  pursuing  adult  ob- 
jectives. But  children  will  develop  better 
If  their  basic  needs  are  Included  In  these 
adult  objectives.  In  countries  that  have  re- 
tained a  tradition  of  fitting  man-made  struc- 
tures Into  the  natural  landscape  without 
marring  It,  children's  eyes  grow  accustomed 
to  seeing  man  and  nature  in  harmony.  Few 
of  our  children  have  that  chance  today.  AU 
too  many  grow  up  surrounded  by  man-made 
ugliness,  with  no  terrain  to  romp  on  that 
has  not  been  soiled  by  the  sticky  fingers  of 
adults.  Rarely,  if  ever.  Is  tt  possible  for  them 
to  be  in  intimate  contact  with  nature.  Does 
this  not  have  adverse  effects  upon  them? 
Will  they  not  be  even  further  aUenated  from 
nature  than  we  are? 

Oiu:  amazing  capacity  to  change  the  con- 
tovir  of  a  continent  is  matched  by  the 
thoroughness  and  rapidity  with  which  we 
have  transformed  our  social  geography. 
You  doubtless  remember  Franklin's  descrip- 
tion of  America  In  1782.  A  country  without 
extremes  of  poverty  or  wealth,  but  with  "a 
general  happy  Mediocrity";  with  "few  great 
Proprietors  of  the  SoU,  and  few  Tenants": 
where  "most  People  cultivate  their  own 
lands,  or  follow  some  Handicraft  or  Mer- 
chandise," and  few  are  "rich  enough  to  Uve 
Idly  upon  their  Rents  or  Incomes."  Where 
land  is  so  abundant  that  a  hundred  acres  can 
be  bought  for  "eight  or  ten  guineas,"  and 
men  are  so  scarce  and  therefore  needed  and 
valued  that  this  sum  can  be  saved  In  a  short 
time  by  any  laborer,  wages  being  higher  here 
than  anywhere  else. 

For  one  more  century  this  description  re- 
mained true.  Millions  of  landless  peasants 
and  poor  cltyf oik  came  to  America  and  found 
the  ultimate  goal  of  their  dreams :  a  farm  of 
their  own,  a  business  of  their  own.  But 
nearly  everything  that  made  Franklin's 
America  a  Utopia  for  ordinary  men,  with 
coiuage  and  the  wUl  to  work  and  not  much 
else,  has  now  turned  into  its  opposite. 

We  are  no  longer  a  nation  of  independent 
farmers,  artisans,  merchants  or  small  busi- 
nessmen; 90  per  cent  of  us  are  employed  by 
others,  more  often  than  not  by  huge  organi- 
zations in  which  we  are  tiny,  interchangeable 
cogs.  Paradoxically,  there  are  now  more 
family  farms  abroad  than  here;  there  are 
more  landlords  operating  large  farms  with 
machines  and  migrant  labor  here  than  in 
Europe.  Where  once  we  had  neither  paupers 
nor  very  rich  men,  we  now  have  both.  The 
richest  one  per  cent  own  28  per  cent  of  the 
national  wealth,  the  poorest  one  tenth  own 
one  percent.  We  who  once  lived  In  wide 
open  spaces,  with  only  five  per  cent  in  towns 
of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  are  now  crowded 
into  cities  and  suburbs — 70  per  cent  of  us, 
and  the  number  keeps  growing.  What  was 
once  a  wilderness  hardly  touched  by  man  U 
now  the  most  completely  man-made  land  on 
earth.  Access  to  unspoiled  natiire  is  so  dif- 
ficult that  its  simpler  to  fiy  to  Switzerland 
if  one  craves  to  sit  on  a  mountain  top. 

It  is  tempting  to  speculate  whether  Frank- 
lin or  any  of  tbe  Founding  Fathers  would 
have  approved  the  changes  we  have  wrought 
in  the  nation  they  helped  to  bring  into 
being.  That  these  changes  have  made  us 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  state  on 
earth  would  be  of  less  Interest  to  them,  I 
think,  than  whether  we  had  preserved  Intact 
our  liberties. 

Wealth  and  power  were  not  alms  of  our 
Revolution.  Unlike  some  later  revolutions, 
oiu's  was  fought  on  the  single  issue  of  free- 
dom to  manage  our  own  affairs  as  a  nation 
and  as  individuals.  No  one  Imagined  that 
the  end  of  colonial  rule  would  bring  instant 
riches;  nor  did  any  of  our  leaders  give 
thought  to  personal  emolument  or  high  of- 
fice for  himself  should  the  war  be  won. 
Their  passionate  concern  was  national  inde- 
pendence and  individual  liberty.  They 
risked  their  lives  and  fortunes  and  gave  the 
best  that  was  In  them  to  the  building  of  an 
effective  political  framework  for  a  truly  tree 
society. 


We  have  been  wise  enough  to  hold  on  to 
this  framework,  despite  our  proclivity  for 
throwing  everything  old  overbocutl.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  still  proclaims 
the  basic  tenets  of  our  political  creed.  The 
Constitution  still  provides  the  institutional 
mechaiUsm  which  gives  reality  to  theee 
tenets.  True,  we  have  amended  the  Consti- 
tution. We  have  stretched  many  of  its  pro- 
visions to  their  utmost,  in  the  process  weak- 
ening the  federal  structure  the  Founders 
regarded  as  the  very  bedrock  upon  which  oxir 
political  system  rests.  But,  though  we  have 
moved  a  long  way  toward  a  luiitary  state, 
with  power  centralized  in  Washington,  this 
of  Itself  has  not  Impaired  American  democ- 
racy, a  different  matter  altogether.  Con- 
sider that  Sweden,  a  unitary  state,  Is  as 
democratic  as  Switzerland,  a  federal  union. 

Democracy,  to  the  Founders,  meant  a  sys- 
tem combining  maximum  individual  freedom 
with  adequate  provision  for  the  proper  gov- 
ernance of  a  civilized  society.  The  Consti- 
tution they  devised  with  such  consummate 
skill  represented  in  Hamilton's  words,  a 
happy  mean  between  "the  energy  of  govern- 
ment and  the  security  of  private  rights."  It 
Is  this  "happy  mean"  which  I  fear  has  to 
some  degree  been  lost  In  our  phenomenal 
rise  to  power  and  wealth. 

This  rise  Is  the  result  of  two  major  revolu- 
tions in  the  technique  of  living:  the  Indus- 
trial revolution  which  came  to  us  from 
Europe  In  mid-19th  centiuy  and  the  sclen- 
tlflc  revolution  which  arrived  here  a  century 
later.  Both  revolutions  have  been  of  great 
benefit,  but  they  have  also  caused  much 
harm.  Modem  science-based  technology,  in 
particular,  poees  a  serious  threat  unless  It  Is 
kept  under  social  control.  In  a  democracy, 
such  control  can  come  only  through  laws 
demanded  by  the  electorate.  IIiIb  presup- 
poses a  lay  public  which  tinderstands  enough 
of  technology  to  determine  where  it  catisea 
Injury  and  how  this  can  be  prevented. 

But  science — so  important  to  the  compre- 
hension of  modem  technology — Is  for  the 
majority  of  citizens  a  closed  book.  There  is 
a  knowledge  gap  of  vast  dimension  between 
the  public  and  that  small  elite  of  highly 
Intelligent,  highly  educated  experts  who  un- 
derstand science  and  have  the  use  of  tech- 
nology. Disturbing  as  It  Is  that  people 
should  differ  so  greatly  In  their  grasp  of  a 
vital  area  of  knowledge,  the  phenomenon  Is 
not  unusual.  It  occurs,  with  every  major 
rise  in  civilization. 

Men  are  the  most  unequal  of  all  q)ecle8 
on  earth.  They  are  more  unequal  In  realms 
of  the  mind  than  in  physical  characteristics. 
The  higher  the  level  of  civilization,  the  more 
Important  does  mental  power  become  for, 
as  Gilbert  Hlghet  reminds  us,  "civilization 
is  not  chiefly  concerned  with  money,  or 
power,  or  possessions.  It  Is  concerned  with 
the  human  mind." 

But  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  mind  and 
spirit — the  essence  of  clvlllzaUon — Is  not 
seized  with  equal  avidity  by  all  men.  Always 
and  everywhere,  civilization  results  in  greater 
enlargement  of  the  scope  of  human  thought 
and  action  among  a  ntlnorlty  possessing  high 
inteUlgence  than  among  the  majority.  It 
follows  that,  although  men  become  more 
equal  In  material  possessions  as  civilization 
advances,  in  knowledge  and  In  competence 
they  become  lees  equal. 

For  complete  equality  we  must  go  to  the 
animals.  In  their  native  habitat  they  are 
uniformly  handsome  and  differ  but  slightly 
In  physical  prowess — ^just  enough  to  vest 
leadership  in  tbe  strongest,  thus  enhancing 
the  group's  capacity  to  survive.  Some  human 
Bodetlee  at  very  early  stages  of  development 
an  almost  as  equal  as  are  animal  sodettee, 
no  one  having  yet  attained  sufficient  power 
to  compel  others  to  serve  his  purposes.  There 
is  peace  within  such  egaUtarlan  societies — 
a  goal  we  still  pursue  In  vain.  Animals,  in 
particular,  rarely  kill  or  even  seriously  woimd 
members    of    their   own    species.    There    Is 
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peace  and  equality  but  notblng  else  except 
mere  survival. 

Much  as  we  dislike  the  Idea.  It  loolcs  as 
though  InequaUty  has  throughout  history 
beea  tnaeparable  from  civilization.  Perhaps 
this  Is  why  clvUlzed  men  In  all  ages  have 
longed  for  the  "simple  life,"  be  It  In  a  rural 
Arcadia,  a  South  Sea  Island,  a  frontier  set- 
tlement. But  as  we  dream  of  equality  It 
recedes  ever  further  beyond  the  horizon.  We 
come  no  closer  than  political  and  legal  equal- 
ity, for  these  can  be  prescribed  regardless  of 
differences  In  knowledge  and  competence. 

When  life  la  simple,  It  can  be  understood 
by  nearly  everyone,  and  the  capacity  to  f unc- 
Uon  effectively  Is  within  the  grasp  of  all. 
With  civilization,  life  grows  complex,  harder 
for  ordinary  people  to  understand,  demand- 
ing skills  many  are  unable  to  acquire.  In 
luiderstandlng  and  In  competence,  the  gifted 
forge  ewUtly  ahead.  What  they  achieve  la 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  average.  As  a 
result,  men  grow  apart,  their  Interests  di- 
verge. Society  then  divides  Into  segments 
according  to  superiority  of  competence  or 
superiority  of  niimbers.  Each  segment  may 
be  tempted  to  impose  Its  own  will  on  so- 
ciety. In  the  past,  it  was  possible  for  either 
side  to  predominate.  Today  the  advantage 
Is  decisively  with  the  side  that  has  superior 
knowledge  and  competence. 

We  are  marching  with  giant  strides  Into  a 
future  where  the  competent  become  Indis- 
pensable to  the  very  survival  of  society,  while 
the  Incompetent  become  redundant.  Large 
numbers  of  people  wUl  find  themselves  dis- 
placed by  machines  which  can  do  their  work 
better  and  cheaper.  It  will  take  all  the  moral 
resources  we  possess  to  keep  ours  a  humane 
society  based  on  respect  for  the  worth  of 
every  human  being.  It  will  take  all  oxir  In- 
telligence and  i)olltlcal  acumen  to  keep  ours 
a  free  society,  preserving  Individual  liberty 
and  the  moral  and  social  values  cherished  by 
free  men. 

In  our  predicament,  It  may  be  wise  to  heed 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Constitution  of  1T76 
which  declares  that  "a  frequent  recurrence 
to  fundamental  principles"  Is  "absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  Uberty 
and  keep  government  free." 

We  face  a  new  version  of  an  age-old  prob- 
lem which  was  of  particular  Interest  to  the 
men  of  the  Enlightenment.  During  that  last 
phase  of  the  Renaissance,  political  thmkers 
here  and  abroad  were  Inspired  by  classical 
rationalism  to  moxmt  an  attack  on  every  cus- 
tom and  institution  that  shackles  the  mind 
of  man  and  arbltrarUy  restrains  hlB  actions — 
from  superstition  to  class  privilege,  from  tyr- 
anny l>y  an  established  church  to  tyranny 
by  a  secular  autocrat.  The  great  achieve- 
ment of  our  Pounding  Pathers  was  that  they 
discovered  a  practical  answer  to  the  central 
question  of  the  time:  How  to  limit  power  so 
men  could  he  free? 

They  saw  clearly  that  the  problem  reflected 
an  Inherent  conflict  between  civilization  and 
liberty,  for  It  was  life  In  civilized  society  that 
generated  the  power  which  then  suppressed 
the  liberties  of  the  Individual.  Civilization, 
of  course,  takes  on  different  forms,  constantly 
creating  new  centers  of  power.  But  the  fun- 
damental principles  adopted  by  the  Poimders 
for  the  governance  of  this  nation  will  con- 
tinue to  safegiiard  our  liberties  If  we  adapt 
them  to  altered  drcimistancea.  Two  of  these 
principles  are  particularly  useful  for  dealing 
with  problems  cavised  by  the  knowledge  gap 
between  experts  and  lay  public.  They  are 
flrat.  that  sovereignty  Is  vested  In  the  people, 
and  second,  that  right  and  duty  are  correla- 
Uve. 

The  first  principle  places  public  offldala  In 
the  relation  of  agent  to  principal,  thus  mak- 
ing them  accountable  to  the  tieotorate.  To 
make  this  principle  fully  effective,  we  must 
take  steps  to  eliminate  campaign  coats  as  a 
factor  In  choosing  candidates  and  Meeting 
men  to  public  office.  I  hope  everyone  will 
take  advantage  of  the  recent  law  which  per- 
mits taxpayers  to  assign  one  dollar  of  their 


taxes  to  a  fund  for  preidentlal  campaign 
expenses. 

This  novel  and  Imaginative  method  of 
socializing  the  cost  of  election  campaigns 
shoiild  be  expanded  to  oover  congressional 
elections  as  well.  This  would  give  us  a  wider 
choice  of  candidates.  Those  elected  would 
not  be  beholden  to  any  man  or  group  for 
campaign  contributions.  I  have  never  met 
a  legislator  who  did  not  resent  such  obliga- 
tions; who  would  not  have  preferred  to  be 
accountable  solely  to  the  people  who  elected 
him.  By  freeing  our  elected  representatives, 
legislation  demanded  by  the  people  for  pro- 
tection against  injurious  technologies  and 
for  preserving  our  heritage  would  have  easier 
passage,  as  would  laws  providing  for  action 
to  undo  the  enormous  harm  technology  has 
already  caused — such  as  pollution  of  air  and 
water. 

The  second  principle  holds  that  the  in- 
fluence each  citizen  exercises  over  his  gov- 
ernment correlates  with  his  duty  to  place 
the  common  good,  the  public  Interest  above 
his  own  private  Interest  and  above  the  in- 
terests of  groujw  with  whom  he  Identifies 
himself.  It  holds  that  the  right  to  an  equal 
vote  correlates  with  the  citizen's  duty  to 
make  himself  sufficiently  competent  to 
exercise  this  right  respontibly. 

The  Founders  saw  mote  clearly  than  we 
that  democracy  cannot  succeed  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  posses  what  the  ancients 
called  the  "public  vlrtueB."  We  sometimes 
forget  how  dangero\is  an  experiment  democ- 
racy appeared  to  the  18th  century  men.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  thought  and 
wrote  extensively  on  the  difficult  art  of  self- 
government.  They  risked  it  only  because  of 
their  certainty  that  Americans  could  be 
trusted  to  make  a  success  of  It  since  they 
were  frugal,  self-reliant  people  and — as  In- 
dependent entrepreneiu-s— had  practical  ex- 
perience in  managing  affairs.  They  felt  that 
Americans  developed  the  "public  virtues"  so 
to  speak  automatically,  because  of  the  kind 
Of  life  they  led  and  the  way  they  earned 
their  livelihood. 

This  is  no  longer  true.  Work  as  "orga- 
nization men,"  in  particular,  is  not  apt  to 
promote  the  qualities  the  Pounders  had  in 
mind.  But  even  if  we  all  still  had  ova  own 
fanns  or  shops,  the  practical  experience 
gained  from  managing  one's  own  business 
would  no  longer  suffice  for  the  competence 
a  citizen  must  have  today.  The  issues  we 
face  have  grown  infinitely  more  cconplex 
since  Franklin's  day.  To  understand  and 
cope  with  them  calls  fol  the  application  of 
Informed  Intelligence — a  skill  that  has  to  be 
learned  at  school  or  through  systematic  self- 
education. 

A  century  ago,  Robert  Lowe  addressing  the 
House  of  Commons  spoke  of  the  "absolute 
necessity  of  educating  our  masters."  Suf- 
frage had  Jvist  been  expanded  in  England  and 
he,  like  others,  feared  an  ignorant  electorate. 
The  thought  that  democracy  requires  free 
public  schooling  was  novel  then,  but  every- 
one everywhere  has  absorbed  it  by  now.  The 
obverse,  however,  that  citizens  in  a  democ- 
racy have  a  duty  to  become  educated  is  not 
yet  understood,  especially  among  the  least 
educated  who  see  schooling  as  something  to 
be  demanded  but  not  necessarily  utilized. 

Yet  it  should  be  obvious  that,  at  the 
American  level  of  technology  and  civiliza- 
tion, our  young  people  cannot  become  con- 
tributing members  of  their  society — as 
breadwinners  or  as  voters — ^unless  they  ab- 
sorb a  substantial  mass  of  solid  knowledge. 
Whether  children  like  to  learn  the  academic 
basics,  or  whether  their  background  has 
given  them  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
these  subjects  Is  irrelevant.  The  blunt  truth 
is  that  unless  they  work  as  hard  as  they  can 
to  become  as  educated  as  their  Innate  capaci- 
ties allow,  they  will  Jeopardize  the  liberties 
of  us  all.  These  liberties  are  safe  only  as 
long  as  we  have  a  viable  democracy. 

No  one  has  a  greater  stake  In  democracy 
than  the  least  competent  of  our  citizens,  for 
only  In  a   democracy   are  individuals  re- 


spected and  granted  rights  whether  their 
contributions  are  essential  to  society  or  not. 
An  affluent  society  can  bear  the  burden  ot 
supporting  out  of  public  funds  those  who 
lack  the  skills  that  will  gain  them  a  liveli- 
hood. But  a  free  society  cannot.  In  the  long 
run,  bear  the  burden  of  having  a  mass  ol 
voters  who  lack  the  education  they  need  to 
make  them  responsible  citizens.  Education 
is  the  fundamental  premise  of  a  democratic 
society.  Clearly  then,  it  is  not  enough  to 
provide  the  fullest  educational  opportunities 
for  everyone;  these  opportunities  must  aim 
be  used  by  everyone. 

Even  the  best  education  cannot  give  the 
public  more  than  a  key  to  specialized  knowl- 
edge— enough  background  to  read  books 
dealing  with  specialized  knowledge.  The 
leisure  that  modem  technology  makes  avail- 
able to  ever  larger  numbers  of  citizens  could 
not  be  better  spent  than  In  this  type  ol 
self-education — the  way  Franklin  learned  hit 
science.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to 
follow  scholars  into  the  realms  of  higher 
mathematics  or  science  in  order  to  be  able  to 
Judge  the  effects  of  technology  on  man  and 
on  society.  There  is  a  parallel  in  lay  Juries. 
Without  training  In  law,  they  are  able  to 
determine  the  Innocence  or  giillt  of  accused 
persons. 

Permit  me  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  on  how 
laymen  can  deal  with  technology.  I  shall 
have  to  be  didactic  for  time  Is  running  out 
Technology  is  not  a  force  of  nature  with 
its  own  Imperatives,  its  own  momentum, 
which  place  it  beyond  human  direction  or 
restraint.  It  is  a  human  creation,  there- 
fore subject  to  legal  restraint  if  it  injuree 
man  or  society.  Nothing  could  be  sillier  than 
to  claim  that  "you  cannot  stop  progress." 
You  can.  Indeed,  and  you  should  if  you  feel 
It  has  adverse  effects. 

Though   modem  technology  is   based  on 
science,  the  two  must  not  be  confounded 
Science  is  a  body  of  systematized  knowledge; 
technology  Is  the  apparatus  through  which 
knowledge  1b  put  to  practical  use.   Whatever 
the  scientific  connmunlty  accepts  as  proven 
Is  not  open  to  public  debate.     This  is  one 
lesson  mankind  has  learned.    No  one  disputes 
that  the  earth  circles  the  sun,  or  that  atomic 
fission  produces  energy.   But  technology  can- 
not claim  the  authority  of  science.    It  la 
therefore  properly  a  subject  of  debate,  not 
alone  by  experts  but  by  the  public  as  well. 
Science,  being  pure  thought,  harms  no  one. 
Technology,  on  the  other  hand,  is  actim, 
often  potentially  dangerous  action.   How  we 
use  technology  profoundly  affects  the  shape 
of  our  society,  the  quaUty  of  our  life.    In 
the  brief  span  of  time — a  century  or  so— that 
we  have  had  a  science-based  technology,  what 
use  have  we  made  of  it?    We  have  multlpUed 
inordinately;   we  have  wasted  irreplaceable 
fuels  and  minerals;  we  have  poisoned  air  and 
water;  we  have  perpetrated  incalculable  and 
irreversible     ecological     damage.       On    the 
strength  of  ova  knowledge  of  nature,  we  have 
set  ourselves  above  nature.    We  presume  to 
change  the  natural  environment  for  all  the 
living  creatures  on  this  earth.    Do  we,  who 
are  transients  on  this  earth  and  not  overly 
wise,  really  believe  we  have  the  right  to  upset 
the  order  of  nature,  an  order  established  by 
a  power  higher  than  man? 

Experience  shows  that  by  itself  the  legal 
maxim  of  the  "mutuality  of  Uberty"  wUl  not 
prevent  the  use  of  harmful  technologies.  We 
need  laws  that  proscribe  technologies  which 
may  mjure  health  or  cause  the  death  w 
human  beings.  The  term  health  should  not 
be  limited  to  physical  health  but  must  in- 
clude psychic  health  and  protection  of  the 
human  personality.  New  technologies  based 
on  the  uncertain  "science"  of  the  social  sci- 
ences involve  snooping  into  the  inner  re- 
cesses of  the  human  mind,  personality  testing 
and  pseudo-scientific  manipulation  of  hiunan 
beings.  When  they  are  imposed  as  *=ond^ 
tlons  of  employment  or  otherwise  partake  w 
an  element  of  compulsion,  these  technologies 
should  be  regulated  or  outlawed  entirely. 


Much  more  thought  should  be  given  to 
technological  Interference  with  the  balance 
of  nature  and  its  consequences  for  man, 
present  and  future.  There  is  need  of  wider 
recognition  that  government  has  as  much  a 
duty  to  protect  the  land,  the  air,  the  water, 
ine  natural  environment  against  technologi- 
cal damage,  as  it  has  to  protect  the  country 
against  foreign  enemies  and  the  individual 
against  criminals. 

These  are  my  suggestions.  Others  may 
have  better  ones  to  offer.  What  seems  to  me 
of  utmost  Importance  is  that  we  never  for  a 
moment  forget  that  a  free  society  centers  on 
man.  It  gives  paramount  consideration  to 
human  rights,  interests  and  needs.  Society 
ceases  to  be  free  if  a  pattern  of  life  develops 
where  technology,  not  man,  becomes  central 
to  its  purpose.  We  must  not  permit  this  to 
happen  lest  the  human  liberties  for  which 
mankind  has  fought,  at  so  great  a  cost  of 
effort  and  sacrifice,  will  be  extinguished. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  Admiral 
Rickover  is  known  the  world  over  as  one 
of  the  greatest  experts  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  power.  However,  it  Is  not  so  gen- 
ersJly  known  that  he  is  also  a  foremost 
student  and  exix>nent  in  the  fields  of 
science,  history,  education,  the  humani- 
ties, and  government. 

In  this  speech,  his  broad  knowledge  in 
these  various  fields  will  be  apparent  to 
those  who  read  it. 


AN  ACTION  WHICH  DRAMAITZES 
NEED  OP  LEGISLATION  TO  RE- 
LIEVE ALASKA'S  PLIGHT  IN  MARI- 
TIME TRANSPORATION 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  12,  immediately  after  the  90th 
Congress  convened,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
8.292,  together  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Baktletx] 
AS  cosponsor,  to  produce  a  solution  to 
an  extremely  vexing  problem  for  the 
State  of  Alaska.  That  Is  the  existing 
obstacle  which  confronts  Alaskans  to 
the  use  of  a  ferry  system  operated  by 
British  Colimibia.  This  obstacle  is  due 
to  prohibitions  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1920  against  the  use  of  foreign 
carriers  for  shipments  moving  in  inter- 
state conmierce. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  S.  292,  I 
pointed  out  that  a  basic  cause  of  the  un- 
reasonably high  cost  of  water  transpor- 
tation to  Alaska  is  the  provision  of  the 
Jones  Act,  so  named  for  Senator  Wesley 
Jones,  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
which  effectively  excludes  the  use  of  for- 
eign carriers  for  cargo  destined  for 
Al£i8ka  from  other  States.  The  burden 
of  this  prohibition  has  been  made  even 
heavier  by  the  fact  that  although  the 
Jones  Act  allowed  certain  exceptions  to 
the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  for- 
eign carriers,  these  were  specifically  for- 
bidden for  Alaska  until  the  enactment 
of  the  Statehood  Act.  The  long  history 
of  the  total  dependency  of  Alaska  on 
domestic  carriers  resulted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  ruthless  monopoly  in  the 
trade,  now  only  partially  dented  by  the 
introduction  of  new  American  carriers 
in  the  rail  belt  but  not  in  southeastern 
and  northwestern  Alaska.  The  many 
years  in  which  Alaska  was  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  one  carrier  caused  the  en- 
trenchment of  transportation  patterns 
Which  have  resulted  in  relentless  in- 


creases  in   freight   costs,   and   conse- 
quently costs  of  living  in  Alaska. 

In  a  dramatic  attempt  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  serious  disadvantages  under 
which  Alaskans  are  forced  to  operate 
their  businesses  and  carry  on  their  af- 
fairs, a  test  case  of  the  application  of 
the  Jones  Act  to  Alaska  will  soon  be 
before  the  Bureau  of  Customs  for  action. 
On  Friday,  January  27,  Gov.  Walter  J. 
Hickel,  of  Alaska,  armounced  that  he 
had  ordered  loaded  aboard  the  Alaska 
State  ferry  Matanuska  two  trailer  homes 
necessary  for  use  at  Sitka  which  had 
been  shipped  via  the  British  Columbia 
ferry  after  leaving  the  point  of  origin 
at  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

Presumably  the  use  of  the  Canadian 
vessels  for  this  purpose  will  cause  the 
shipment  to  be  found  in  violation  of  the 
cabotage  laws.  At  point  of  arrival  at 
Sitka,  Alaskans  will  be  watching  with 
interest  the  action  which  may  be  taken 
by  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

Whatever  the  Federal  authorities  may 
do  in  this  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  enact- 
ment of  my  bill  to  authorize  shipments 
such  as  this  is  entirely  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Alaska.  Alas- 
kans, as  other  Americans,  are  law-abid- 
ing citizens  and  do  not  vidsh  to  violate 
laws  enacted  by  Congress.  However, 
desperate  situations  sometimes  require 
desperate  remedies.  Our  colonial  fore- 
fathers recognized  that  by  dumping  tea 
into  Boston  Harbor.  Alaskans,  espe- 
cially those  living  in  southeast  Alaska, 
are  finding  themselves  in  an  ever  more 
desperate  situation  insofar  as  water 
transportation  is  concerned.  The  case 
of  the  trailers  boimd  for  Sitka  is  a  good 
example  of  the  plight  from  which  our 
people  must  be  rescued. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce will  act  speedily  on  S.  292  and  that 
the  bill  will  be  enacted  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. I  know  that  it  will  because  my 
colleague.  Bob  Baetlett,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  has  today  assured  me  that 
he  will  hold  hearings  on  this  pressing 
issue  Just  as  soon  as  the  reports  from 
the  Federal  departments  concerned, 
which  he  has  requested,  are  received. 
Meanwhile,  Governor  Hickel  has  drama- 
tized the  issues  in  a  maimer  demonstrat- 
ing their  serious  importance  to  Alaska. 
Today  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  expressing  my  hope 
that  no  adverse  action  will  be  taken  by 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  in  this  case  in 
view  of  the  extenuating  circumstances 
surrounding  it  and  the  pendency  of  legis- 
lation that  would  solve  the  problem.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
my  message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Januabt  30,  1967. 
Hon.  Henbt  Fowler, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Governor  Walter  J.  Hickel,  of  Alaska,  has 
advised  me  by  telegram  of  a  shipment  of  two 
trailer  houses  via  the  Alaska  State  ferry 
"Matanuska"  bound  for  Sitka,  Alaska  which 
may  be  found  in  violation  of  provisions  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  prohibiting 
shipment  of  cargo  in  Interstate  commerce 
via  foreign  carriers.  In  this  case  the  trailer 
homes  are  vitally  needed  for  housing  by  two 


families  now  living  in  a  hotel  at  Sitka  be- 
cause of  a  severe  housing  shortage  there. 
The  shipper  arranged  for  a  transportation 
from  point  of  origin  at  Caldwell,  Idaho  via 
highway  to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
thence  via  British  Columbia  terry  to  Prince 
Rupert  where  transfer  was  made  to  the 
Alaska  State  ferry  Matanuska. 

It  U  my  hope  the  Bureau  of  Customs  will 
take  into  careful  consideration  the  exten- 
uating circumstance  of  necessity  for  use  of 
the  Canadian  vessel  in  determining  action 
which  may  be  taken  in  this  case.  Alaskans 
in  the  southeast  part  of  my  State  are  des- 
perate for  Increased  water  transportation 
service  to  relieve  dependency  on  a  single 
monopoly  carrier  which  faUs  to  n>eet  the 
obvious  needs  of  the  people.  Also,  I  oaU  to 
yotir  attention  my  bill,  S.  292.  coaponsored 
by  Senator  Babtlett,  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  This  bUl 
would  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1920  as  necessary  to  remove  obstacles  to  use 
of  the  British  Columbia  ferries  by  Alaskans. 
Senator  Babtlxtt  Intends  to  bold  hearings  on 
this  measure  as  soon  as  submission  of  de- 
partmental reports  permits  this.  Urge  no  ad- 
verse action  be  taken  against  shipment  to 
Alaska  via  Canadian  ferry  pending  action  on 
this  legislation. 

Please  keep  me  fully  advised  of  procediu-ee 
which  will  be  foUowed  and  action  taken  on 
this  case. 

EXNKST  GRXTKStHa, 

V.S.  Senator, 


PLANNING  AND  THE  FEDERAL 
ESTABLISHMENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  the  kesmote  speaker  at  the 
fourth  biennial  government  relations  and 
planning  policy  conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Planners  which  was 
held  on  January  27,  28.  and  29  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C. 
More  than  150  key  members  of  the  in- 
stitute heard  and  discussed  seven  posi- 
tion papers  centered  around  the  confer- 
ence theme  of  "Planning  and  the  Federal 
Establishment."  Later,  I  shall  ask  that 
some  of  these  papers  be  printed.  Mean- 
while, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  keynote  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PLANNXNG    and    the    FEDERAI.    ESTABT.T8HMWIT 

(Keynote  Address  by  n.S.  Senator  Hugh 
Scott,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  before 
the  fourth  biennial  government  relations 
and  planning  poUcy  conference  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners,  Shoreham 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C,  Jan.  37,  1967). 

I  am  delighted  and  privileged  to  pcutld- 
pate  with  you  in  your  conference  and  to  meet 
with  such  a  distinguished  cross-section  of 
leaders  in  America's  planning  profession. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  for  another  good  rea- 
son. Tour  President,  Irving  Hand,  is  the 
Planning  Director  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  As  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Planning  Board,  I  am,  in  a 
certain  sense,  Irv  Hand's  boss.  You,  as 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners, are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  Irv  Hand's 
bosses,  too.  Since  we  both  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  keeping  Mr.  Hand  in  line,  per- 
haps this  la  a  good  time  for  lis  to  compare  a 
few  notes.  I  should  add,  however,  that  aU  of 
us  really  work  for  Irv,  who  is  the  cerebral 
center  of  our  deliberations. 

But  the  real  reason  why  I  am  here  today 
Is  the  theme  of  your  conference,  "Planning 
and  the  Federal  Establishment,"  and  the  cir- 
cumstances that  the  country  faces  here  and 
now. 
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"Planning  and  the  Federal  EstabUahment" 
Is  of  great  concern  to  me  and  Indeed  la  a 
primary  concern  of  the  memhers  of  the  90th 
Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  alale. 

Planning  la  concerned  with  the  forward  or 
future  use  of  resources.  In  order  to  achieve 
desired  goals  and  explicit  objectives. 

Increasingly,  more  and  more  of  these  re- 
sources are  coming  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  through  its  vast  array  of  loan  and 
grant  prsgrams. 

The  89th  Congrress  alone  considered  almost 
60  propoaaU  for  new  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programa. 

While  the  role  of  the  Federal  establish- 
ment la  continuing  to  expand,  I  have  some 
misgivings  about  what  we  have  done  and 
how  we  are  doing  it. 

I  am  aepeclally  concerned  about  the  trend 
toward  centraUzlng  In  Washington  dedalons 
concerning  a  wide  range  of  domestic  pro- 
grams. This  threatens  further  to  tilt  toward 
the  Potomac  the  balance  of  political  power 
between  the  national  government  and  the 
States.  Federalism  to  be  creative  must  be 
balanced.  I  intend  to  direct  my  efforts  in 
the  90th  Congress  toward  restoring  balance 
to  our  Federal  system  so  as  to  enable  the 
States  effectively  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
citizens.  That  is  the  underlying  objective 
of  a  tax-sharing  plan  that  I  proposed  this 
week.  That  bill  would  rettim  to  the  states 
one  percent  of  Federal  income  tax  collec- 
tions. This  goal  of  strengthening  our  state 
governments  will  also  be  the  objective  of 
other  bills  I  am  drafting,  including  the  meas- 
ure I  shall  dlacuu  with  you  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

One  of  my  areas  of  concern  deals  with 
the  coordination  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. I  speak  here  of  coordination  at  the 
Federal  level  and,  importantly,  at  the  State 
level;  Increaalngly  at  the  metropolitan  level 
on  an  Interjurladiotlonal  basia;  and  of  course, 
at  the  local  level  where  the  tradition  of  home 
rule  la  a  strong  political  fact. 

Congress  haa  made  some  advances  in  seek- 
ing to  achieve  coordination,  but  they  are 
pitifully  few,  and  the  number  of  programs 
seems  to  outran  our  abilities  effectivrty  to 
coordinate  them. 

The  blU  which  created  the  Depctrtment 
of  Houalxtg  and  Urban  Development  con- 
tained Congress'  directives  that  the  Secretary 
of  that  Department  be  responsible  for  the 
coordination  of  Federal  programs  affecting 
urban  development. 

While  I  supported  this  measure.  I  Intend 
vigilantly  to  watch  the  results.  I  am  not 
entlrtiy  convinced  that  one  operating  De- 
partment can.  in  a  truly  effectlTe  maimer, 
coordinate  the  activities  of  other  Depart- 
ments that  stand  as  equals  In  the  President's 
Cabinet,  particularly  when  some  of  these 
other  Depcutments  have  programs  that  are 
actively  In  competition  with  each  other  and 
often  with  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  itself. 

I  am  Inclined  to  the  view  that  this  type 
of  inter-program  coordination  at  the  Federal 
level  oould  best  be  performed  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  That  is  why 
I  spooBored  in  the  88th  and  89tli  CoDgrassss 
a  bill  to  create  an  Office  of  Community  De- 
velopment in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  as  an  alternative  to  a  new  Cabinet 
post. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  preeently  per- 
fofsu  certain  inter- program  coordlnatlve 
functions,  and  I  am  encouraged  by  srane  of 
the  more  recent  Executive  Orders  and  i>oUcy 
deelaratlona  of  the  President  which  have 
sought  coordination,  particularly  the  Fresl- 
dsnt's  memorandum  of  September  3,  1966, 
which  seeks  to  harmonise  districts  set  up 
-  within  states  for  the  purposes  ot  administra- 
tion of  certain  Federal  programs  with  dis- 
tricts established  by  the  State  for  State 
planning  and  devel<^>ment  purposes.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  Plaonlng  Board  haa 
divided  the  Commonwealth  into  18  plan- 
ning regions,  and  It  Is  our  belief  that  de- 
velopment districts  established  in  Pennsyl- 


vania to  administer  Federal  programs  should, 
to  the  mH»imiiTn  practical  extent,  coincide 
with  our  planning  regions.  This  harmoniza- 
tion oan  best  be  accomplished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  CcMnmonwcalth. 

We  in  Congress  are  going  to  be  interested 
observers  of  the  implementation  of  these  pro- 
grams and  the  degree  to  which  the  Johnson 
Administration  is  able  effectively  to  Integrate 
and  to  coordinate  its  own  actions  in  these 
many  fields. 

There  have  been.  Indeed,  some  advances. 
The  89th  Congress  enacted  the  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning  and  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices Act  of  J 966,  PubUc  Law  89-749,  which 
authorizes  formula  grants  and  project  grants 
to  assist  in  financing  comprehensive  health 
planning  at  State,  regional,  metropolitan  and 
local  levels.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
was  an  advance  because  it  seeks  to  alter  a 
process  of  funding  public  health  services  by 
substltuUng  locally-drawn  health  objectives 
and  goals  for  a  complicated  but  somewhat 
sterile  set  of  narrow  categorical  health  aids 
that  have  developed  over  many  years  of  time. 
In  short,  the  provisions  Of  this  Act  look  to 
the  States,  the  regions  and  localities  to  estab- 
lish their  own  health  needs  rather  than  to 
rely  upon  specific  programs  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  It  Is  my  belief  that  by  enacting 
specific  programs  to  deal  directly  with  spe- 
cific diseases  or  to  assist  in  creation  of  spe- 
cific facliitlee.  Congress  has.  In  the  past, 
usurped  the  prerogatives  of  the  States  and 
the  localities.  Congress  had  In  effect  already 
established  goals  by  the  enactment  of  specific 
assistance  programs. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Act, 
on  the  contrary,  seeks  to  shift  that  goal  set- 
ting responsibility  more  closely  to  the  people 
where  it  belongs. 

I  believe  that  Washington  should  firmly 
adhere  to  the  position  that  planning,  pro- 
gramming and  coordination  belong  at  the 
State,  regional  and  local  levels  as  close  as 
possible  to  where  the  action  is,  as  close  as 
possible  to  where  needs  are,  and  as  close  as 
poealble  to  where  these  programs  are  going 
to  be  carried  out. 

While  I  endorse  genesally  the  provisions 
of  the  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Act, 
It,  too,  raises  some  serious  questions  in  my 
mind. 

We  are  proposing  in  tbls  law  comprehen- 
sively to  plan  for  healtb  needs  and  health 
facilities.  The  Land  and  Water  Consnva- 
tlon  Act  of  1966  requires  that  there  be  a 
comprehensive  outdoor  recreation  plan.  The 
President,  in  his  recent  State  of  the  Union 
message,  called  for  a  matter  plan  of  law  en- 
forcement. Federal  law  also  calls  for  com- 
prehensive basin-wide  water  planning. 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  develop  com- 
prehensive planning  In  sp>eciflc  functional 
areas?  My  question  simply  is  this :  If  we  are 
going  to  have  comprehensive  planning  in 
every  State  health  department  and  in  every 
State  recreation  agency  and  in  all  the  police 
departments  across  the  country,  who  is  go- 
ing to  do  the  overall  comprehensive  plan- 
ning? Who  Is  going  to.  In  short,  pull  all  of 
these  comprehensive  plans  together  and  re- 
late them  specifically  to  the  overall  goals 
and  objectives  of  Stats^  metropolitan  and 
local  governments? 

How  do  all  of  these  activities  get  related 
one  to  the  other,  and  bow  does  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State  or  the  region  or  the 
locality  knit  all  of  these  governmental  func- 
tions into  a  unified  and  cohesive  whole? 
These  are  some  of  my  concerns. 
The  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  of  1966  Is  another  good 
example  of  a  desirable  trend  toward  coordi- 
nation at  the  local  level. 

Title  I  of  that  Act  deals  with  the  demon- 
stration cities  and  puts  In  the  hands  of  the 
local  people  the  responsibility  for  planning 
sm  all-out  and  Integrated  attack  in  social 
and  economic,  as  well  as  physical  terms,  on 
the  ills  of  our  major  cities  and  their  residents. 
Title  rr.  dealing  with  metrc^>olltan  devel- 
opment, seeks  to  provide  for  coordination  of 


certain  Federal  programs  at  the  metropolitan 
scale  through  comprehensive  area-wide  plan- 
ning and  progranuning. 

While  there  have  been  many  advances  and 
many  worthwhile  Federal  programs  placed 
on  the  books,  I  consider  It  to  be  the  Job  ol 
the  90th  Congress  to  observe  the  effects  of 
these  programs,  to  consolidate  gains  already 
made,  to  speed  up  administrative  processes, 
and  above  all,  to  eliminate  overlap  and 
confusion. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  and  based  upon 
the  concerns  that  I  have  outlined  to  you  in 
my  remarks  so  far,  I  have  been  drafting  whst 
I  am  tentatively  calling  "The  Comprehen- 
sive Development  Planning,  Programming 
and  Coordination  Act  of  1967." 

I  believe  this  proposed  legislation  will  be 
of  great  Interest  to  members  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners  especially  since  I  have 
benefited  greatly  from  the  expert  advice  of 
the  Institute's  President,  Irving  Hand,  and 
its  Washington  staff  as  well  as  representatives 
of  several  public  Interest  groups  Including 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Oovmtles. 

Taking  the  urban  planning  assistance  pro- 
gram— ^the  "701  program"  authorized  by  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954 — as  Its  point  of  depar- 
ture, my  bill  seeks  to  strengthen  broad, 
long-range,  comprehensive  planning,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  narrower,  shorter-range 
functional  and  project  planning.  Recently 
enacted  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  and 
localities,  as  you  well  know,  are  conditioned 
upon  comprehensive  planning. 

My  bill  would  provide  financial  Incentives 
oif  the  States,  metropolitan  areas,  and  other 
regions  to  engage  in  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, programing,  and  coordination  of  their 
himian,  economic,  and  physical  resource  de- 
velopment programs.  It  would  Insure  regu- 
lar Federal  planning  assistance  by  authoris- 
ing mlnlmimi  annual  allotments  to  State, 
metropolitan,  and  regional  planning  agen- 
cies which  submit  annual  work  programs 
outlining  their  comprehensive  planning, 
programing,  and  coordination  activities  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  Thus,  an  annual 
requisition  for  Federal  planning  assistance 
would  replace  the  present  projeot-by-project 
crlsls-by-crlsls  procedure. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  Section  3  of 
this  proposed  legislation  which  sets  fortb 
Congressional  findings  and  declares  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation: 

"The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  the 
economy  of  the  Nation,  the  welfare  of  Iti 
people,  and  the  efficient  fiinctloning  of  the 
federal  system  are  directly  dependent  upon 
the  cooperative  action  of  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  levels  of  government  in  developing 
a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  system  of 
forward  planning  for  the  development  of 
the  physical,  economic  and  human  resources 
of  the  nation. 

"It  ftuther  finds  that  development  plan- 
ning has  tended  to  be  too  narrow,  frag- 
mented and  Inadequately  coordinated;  that 
to  be  fully  effective,  such  planning  must  be 
truly  comprehensive,  embracing  the  full 
spectrum  of  resource  development — human 
and  economic  resources  as  well  as  physical— 
that  It  must  encompass  rural  and  urban 
development;  and  that  there  Is  a  vital  need 
for  the  development  of  comprehensive,  pol- 
icy-based, action-oriented  planning  processes 
and  systems  that  vrtll  provide  the  framework 
within  which  functional  and  project  plan- 
ning can  be  related  for  fully  coordinated 
development." 

In  this  legislation  I  am  trying  to  strength- 
en Inter-govemmental  relationships  and  the 
basis  by  which  the  coordination  of  Federal 
programs  can  best  be  accomplished  at  the 
State,  regional  and  local  levels.  I  also  be- 
Ueve  that  the  use  of  Federal  programs  can 
be  most  effectively  integrated  if  the  planning 
for  them  becomes  a  part  of  the  process  that 
looks  to  the  establishment  of  governmental 


goals  and  objectives  at  these  important  and 
essential  local  levels. 

I  seek  to  strengthen  the  process  of  plan- 
ning. I  seek  to  make  planning  an  integral 
put  of  the  political  decision-making  process. 
I  seek  to  recognize  the  essential  role  of 
the  elected  public  official  and  to  give  the 
Oovemors  of  our  States  a  better  chance  to 
govern  effectively. 

I  seek  to  develop  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion based  upon  need  and  capacity  and  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  local  people  to  deal 
with  local  situations. 

I  seek  to  recognize  the  essential  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  assisting  the 
financing  of  social,  economic  and  physical 
development  programs.  But  at  the  same 
time,  I  seek  to  utilize  that  Federal  role  in  a 
way  that  would  strengthen  our  Federal  sys- 
tem rather  than  weaken  it. 

I  seek  to  Improve  the  excellence  of  plan- 
ning In  all  functional  fields,  be  they  health, 
water  resources,  recreation,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, or  what  have  you,  in  any  or  all 
of  these  fields,  by  making  this  type  of  very 
important  functional  planning  a  part  of  a 
truly  comprehensive  planning  process. 

Finally,  I  seek  to  regularize  and  to  make 
more  consistent  the  Federal  Government's 
psrtlclpation  in  the  financing  of  planning 
programs  at  all  levels  of  government. 

I  hope  to  Introduce  my  bill  In  the  Senate 
soon  with  bipartisan  cosponsorship,  and  I 
tspect  that  a  companion  measure  will  be 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  members  from  both  parties.  I  will  press 
for  early  hearings  on  this  legislation. 

After  Its  introduction,  and  as  It  is  being 
considered  by  Congress,  I  vrould  personally 
welcome  any  comments  that  you  in  this 
audience  might  have  on  my  proposal. 

We  need  to  strive  together  to  Improve  our 
processes  of  planning  and  thereby  to  use 
Federal  dollars  wisely  at  the  State,  regional 
and  local  levels. 

While  meeting  our  responsibilities  abroad 
that  are  the  inevitable  result  of  our  emer- 
(ence  as  a  world  power,  we  must  not  shirk  our 
domestic  responsibilities  of  improving  the 
quality  of  life  and  the  range  of  available  op- 
portunities for  our  people.  Scarcity  of 
available  resources  for  these  purposes  re- 
quires prudence,  but  we  must  nevertheless 
strive  for  their  achievement  within  the 
limits  Imposed  by  fiscal  responsibility. 

As  a  member  of  Congress,  I  have  these 
concerns. 

As  a  member  of  the  State  Planning  Board 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
have  these  concerns. 

And  I  am  sure  that  you,  as  members  of 
the  planning  profession,  share  them. 

I  congratulate  you  for  meeting  here  in 
Washington,  and  in  your  determination, 
through  this  conference,  to  examine  criti- 
cally the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  m 
planning  and  carrying  out  development  pro- 
grams that  touch  the  lives  of  every  American. 
I  sometimes  feel  that  in  these  dynamic 
times  good  ideas  and  good  leadership  are  in 
ahorter  supply  than  dollars.  If  this  is  an 
Idea  and  leadership  clinic,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  Is,  then  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners  is  to  be  highly  commended.  Yotir 
government  needs  a  great  investment  in 
Ideas  and  leadership. 

Congratulations  and  the  best  of  luck  in 
your  deliberations. 


If  REA  cooperatives  are  to  meet  the 
growth  needs  of  the  future  they  must 
have  this  source  of  financing  to  supple- 
ment the  2 -percent  loan  funds  annually 
appropriated  by  Congress.  Many  REA 
cooperatives  have  arrived  at  a  stage  of 
development  at  which  they  can  afford 
to  finance  their  growth  requirements 
with  loans  at  interest  rates  greater  than 
2  percent.  For  these  co-ops  this  bill 
would  create  a  rural  electric  bank  and  a 
rural  telephone  bank,  styled  in  the  proven 
pattern  of  the  farm  credit  system  banks. 

However,  there  are  still  many  REA 
electric  and  telephone  co-ops  which  serv- 
ice very  few  customers  per  mile  of  line. 
The  revenues  of  these  co-ops  do  not  per- 
mit them  to  go  above  the  2-percent  loan 
rate.  It  is  in  these  rural  areas  of  unusu- 
ally low  popvQation  density  that  the  REA 
concept  meets  its  greatest  test,  and  here 
REA  has  proven  itself  when  the  chips 
were  down,  bringing  light,  power,  and 
communication  to  the  remotest  areas  of 
the  land.  For  these  co-ops  2-percent 
money  is  llfeblood.  In  establishing  a 
supplemental  financing  program.  Con- 
gress should  make  perfectly  clear  that 
its  commitment  to  2-percent  money  re- 
mains as  strong  as  ever. 


vent  trips  by  American  citizens  to  enemy 
covmtries  or  coimtrles  with  whom  we  are 
engaged  In  combat,  and  to  punish  by  severe 
penalty  any  and  all  unauthorized  trips,  even 
to  cancellation  of  American  citizenship  and 
denial  of  re-entry  to  such  persons. 

Be  it  fvirther  resolve^  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  furnished  to  each  U.S.  Senator 
from  Texas,  all  U.S.  Representatives.  Dept. 
Commander  Jack  L.  Flynt,  Department  Adju- 
tant, District  and  Division  Commanders. 

On  motion  of  H.  B.  Virgil  Crawford,  sec- 
onded by  J.  B.  Huckabee,  the  above  resolution 
was  duly  passed  and  approved  by  The  How- 
ard Henson  Post  No.  269  of  The  American 
Legion,  Department  of  Texas,  at  Brownfleld, 
Texas,  this  13th  day  of  January,  1967. 

H.  D.  Boston,  Adjutant. 


REA  BANK  BILL  IS  NEEDED  AS  A 
SUPPLEMENT,  NOT  A  REPLACE- 
MENT, FOR  2-PERCENT  LOANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  happy  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopir] 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  MoNDALEl  in  cosponsoring 
S.  696,  the  REA  supplemental  financing 
bill. 


TRAITOR  TRAVEL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Howard  Henson  Post  No.  269  of  the 
American  Legion,  Brownfleld,  Tex.,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolotion:  Trattob  Travel 

Whereas,  four  women,  American  Citizens, 
in  defiance  of  State  Department  Regulations 
and  without  required  permission,  went  to 
North  Vietnam  for  the  sole  purpose  of  im- 
peding our  war  effort  in  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  to  embarrass,  humiliate,  and 
slander  the  United  States  and  discredit  and 
humiliate  our  brave  men  who  are  fighting  to 
defend  a  cause  to  which  our  nation  and  its 
people  are  firmly  committed;  and 

Whereas,  said  w(»nen,  while  so  acting  In 
brazen  defiance  of  our  country  and  govern- 
ment, did  so  at  the  invitation  and  expense 
of  our  enemy,  the  Moscow  and  North  Viet- 
nam Conununlsts;  and 

Whereas,  said  women  while  in  Communist 
enemy  territory  released  \mtrue  and  slander- 
ous iMropaganda  news  stories  for  world  wide 
circulation,  which  in  fact  and  effect  haa 
among  cotmtrles  and  people,  including  some 
of  our  own,  cast  a  shadow  of  Infamy  upon 
our  nation  and  its  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam; and 

Whereas,  these  so-caUed  American  citizens 
in  giving  aid,  encouragement,  comfort  and 
support  to  our  Communist  enemy  with  whom 
we  are  at  vrar,  and  to  Communism  around  the 
world,  can  not  under  our  present  laws  be 
punished  according  to  a  recent  decision  of 
otir  Supreme  Court;  and 

Whereas,  most  patriotic  American  citizens 
view  with  alarm  and  deplore  our  nation's  In- 
abUlty  to  properly  prevent  and  punish  such 
traitors  and  Infamous  acts: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  The  How- 
ard-Henson  Poet  No.  269  of  The  American 
Legion,  Department  of  Texas,  at  Brownfleld, 
Texas,  that  our  duly  elected  congressional 
representatives  without  delay  enact  laws 
which  will  enable  our  State  Department  and 
DepEu^ment  of  Justice  to  prohibit  and  pre- 


IMMIGRAnON  ISSUES  BEFORE  THE 
CONGRESS — ADDRESS  BY  SENA- 
TOR EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  achievements  of  the  last  Congress 
was  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965,  which 
removed  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem from  the  statute  books  and  put  in 
its  place  a  new  formula  based  on  equal- 
ity and  fair  play  for  the  people  of  all  na- 
tions. The  act  resulted  from  a  bill  which 
I  was  privileged  to  Introduce  in  the  Sen- 
ate, on  behalf  of  myself  and  26  other 
Senators,  to  carry  out  the  legislative 
recommendations  of  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson. 

At  a  recent  immigration  conference  in 
Boston,  sponsored  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Boston  and  the  American 
Immigration  and  Citizenship  Conference, 
a  very  able  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Senator  Edward  M.  BLennedy,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  act  of  1965 
was  not  the  end  of  the  road  in  putting 
equity  into  our  immigration  laws.    He 
cites  four  areas  of  concern  to  Congress. 
The  first  relates  to  the  labor  clearance 
provision   of   the   new   law    which  has 
troubled  many  Members  of  the  Senate. 
The  second  relates  to  the  apparent  fail- 
ure of  the  new  law  to  provide  adequate 
opportunities  for  new  seed  Immigration. 
The  third  relates  to  the  kind  of  regiUa- 
tlons   which   will    govern   Immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere.    Legis- 
lative   recommendations    are    currently 
being  studied  by  the  Select  Commission 
on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigration  by 
the  act  of  1965.    The  fourth  area  of 
concern  relates  to  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  update  our  laws  on  such  things  as 
deportation,  exchange  aliens  and  natu- 
ralization.   Additionally,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy comments  on  an  issue  of  growing 
concern :  The  so-called  brain  drain. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  our  colleague's 
recent  speech  in  Boston  will  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  Bt   Senator  Edward  M.  Kxknbit 
Bdorx  thk  New  England  Conterxnce  on 

ISIMIGRATION,  SHERATON-PLAZA  HOTEL,  BOS- 
TON, DECEKBxa  9,  1966 

I  am  delighted  and  grateful  to  lie  here. 
Few  cities  and  states  have  benefited  more 
from  a  continuing  influx  of  immigrants  and 
refugees  than  have  Boston  and  the  state  of 
Uasaacbusetts. 
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Few  have  the  mosaic  of  races  and  national- 
ities represented  here.  Few  have  played  out 
more  fully  the  genius  of  the  American 
experience. 

From,  the  pilgrims  to  the  modern  migrant. 
Massachusetts  has  absorbed  the  newcomers 
In  heavy  numbers.  Even  today  over  two 
million  people,  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  state 
population,  are  of  foreign  stock.  Boston 
alone  claims  half  this  number. 

And  BO  I  congratulate  the  sponsoring 
groups  for  organizing  this  conference  here 
In  Boston. 

Immigration  and  refugees  have  been  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  my  family  for 
many  years.  My  grandfather  the  late  Rep- 
resentative John  Francis  Fitzgerald  carried 
his  humane  views  on  this  Issue  to  the  Con- 
gress more  than  a  half  a  century  ago.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  championed  the  cause  of  Just 
immigration  policies  throughout  his  years 
of  public  service,  and  his  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  July  1963  led  to  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

Because  of  my  family's  long  association 
with  immigration  and  refugee  Issues,  and  my 
own  personal  Interest  in  these  matters,  and 
also  because  I  know  how  much  immigration 
has  meant  to  the  progress  of  Massachusetts, 
I  was  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  carry 
out  my  maiden  legislative  effort  as  the  Sen- 
ate Floor  Manager  of  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1965. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  first  anniversary 
of  this  act,  which  finally  eliminates  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  from  the  statute 
books  and  restores  a  measure  of  common 
sense  and  decency,  of  equity  and  fair  play,  to 
a  significant  area  of  public  policy. 

Substantial  progress  is  being  made  In  re- 
unifying families  long  separated  by  the  rigid- 
ities of  the  prior  law.  I  know  of  many  long 
standing  cases  involving  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetts with  close  relatives  abroad,  wbloh 
have  been  closed.  I  am  sure  the  story  Is  re- 
peated in  every  state  of  New  England,  and 
across  America. 

The  hew  law  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
facilitating  the  entry  of  immigrants  with 
skills  and  talents  urgently  needed  In  our 
developing  society. 

And  for  the  first  time  In  our  history, 
asylum  for  refugees  is  fully  Integrated  into 
our  preference  system  and  basic  structure. 

I  strongly  believe  the  new  law  is  a  sound 
basis  on  which  our  country  can  build  a 
truly  progressive  and  creative  Immigration 
policy — a  policy  which  serves  the  national 
Interest — which  reflects  our  belief  in  the 
freedc»n  of  movement  for  all  people — which 
renews  our  heritage  as  a  democratic  and 
humanitarian  people. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  on  the  road  to- 
ward a  more  equitable  immigration  policy, 
but  our  task  is  not  done.  The  new  law  has 
its  problems  and  imperfections.  And  many 
areas  of  concern  were  not  covered  by  the 
reform  bill  of  last  year.  At  least  four  major 
Items  are  on  the  agenda. 

There  is  first  of  all  the  problems  associated 
with  Section  ai2(a)  (14)  which  requires  spe- 
cial labor  clearance  for  most  potential  im- 
migrants other  than  relatives.  Early  this 
year  I  conveyed  my  belief  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  the  Department's  Interpretation 
of  this  section  was  \induly  restrictive,  dis- 
ruptive to  the  normal  flow  of  immigration, 
and  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  law. 

Cases  were  called  to  my  attention  in  which 
nurses  from  England,  teachers  of  French 
language  from  France,  engineers  from  Can- 
ada, craftsmen  and  fishermen  from  Portugal 
and  Greece,  marble  cutters  and  other  arti- 
sans from  Italy,  chefs  from  Holland,  skilled 
workers  from  Germany,  and  a  host  of  others, 
-  were  finding  it  difficult  to  enter  the  country. 

The  nimiber  of  visas  issued  in  Ireland, 
whose  applicants  for  entry  have  traditionally 
fallen  In  the  nonpref erence  category,  dropped 
sharply — from  a  monthly  average  of  nearly 


500,  to  approximately  100.  Immigration 
from  other  countries  has  followed  a  similar 
pattern. 

This  has  been  a  deplorable  situation 
which  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  antici- 
pated. And  if  the  present  trend  continues, 
Section  212(a)  (14),  as  It  has  been  adminis- 
tered in  recent  months,  Will  diminish  immi- 
gration below  the  levels  authorized  by  law. 
I  believe  the  function  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  to  increase  the  quality  of  immigra- 
tion— not  to  diminish  it  below  the  author- 
ized level. 

Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  facilitate  the  processing  of  ap- 
plications for  labor  clearance.  But  we  are 
still  wsUting  for  definitive  action  on  more 
substantive  matters  relating  to  the  revision 
or  addition  of  Job  schedules. 

We  are  restless,  but  patient — and  also 
hopeful.  Officials  Indicate  that  an  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  Job  schedules,  and 
that  we  should  anticipate  a  formal  an- 
nouncement within  the  near  future.  Those 
of  us  in  the  Congress  concerned  with  this 
issue  will  continue  to  follow  developments 
closely — and  we  look  to  all  of  you  here  for 
your  expert  counsel  and  advice. 

A  second  matter  of  concern  to  me,  and  one 
closely  related  to  the  problem  of  labcu:  clear- 
ance, is  the  apparent  failure  of  the  new  law 
to  provide  adequate  opportunities  for  new 
seed  Inunlgratlon — for  the  admission  of  those 
without  a  preference,  but  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure — for  the  admission  of  those  with- 
out close  family  ties  In  America,  or  without 
the  specified  skills  and  talents  urgently 
needed  in  this  country. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  nation  builders  this 
country  has  traditionally  admitted — immi- 
grants who  started  a  new  life  at  the  lowest 
ning  of  the  ladder,  but  through  their  in- 
genuity and  initiative  added  zest  to  our  so- 
ciety and  rose  to  positions  of  great  achieve- 
ment or  national  leadership. 

Have  we  ccone  to  the  end  of  the  American 
dream?  Can  we  no  longar  admit  an  Andrew 
Carnegie,  a  Felix  Frankfurter,  a  Phil  Murray, 
an  Irving  Berlin,  or  a  Spytos  Skouras? 

In  providing  for  the  admission  of  non- 
preference  immigrants  la  the  new  law.  Con- 
gress anticipated  a  modeat  Influx  of  new  seed 
immigration.  Experience  under  this  law  and 
what  we  can  anticipate  tn  the  future  would 
Indicate,  however,  that  nonpreference  im- 
migration will  gradually  be  eliminated.  The 
situation  needs  clarification.  New  seed  Im- 
migration must  continue  to  come  to  America. 

A  third  area  of  concern  Is  Western  Hemi- 
sphere immigration.  This  immigration  has 
never  been  subject  to  quota  restriction.  As 
all  of  you  know,  however,  effective  July  1, 
1968,  the  new  immigration  law  places  a  cell- 
ing of  120,000,  not  including  close  relatives, 
on  the  number  of  anntial  admissions  from 
Canada  and  ovir  neighbors  to  the  south — 
unless  the  Select  Commission  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Immigration  established  by  the 
law,  recommends  otherwise,  and  the  recom- 
mendations are  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  a  member  of  t&e  Commission  and 
my  feelings  on  this  issue  are  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord. The  special  relationship  which  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  always  been 
recognized  in  owe  immigration  policy.  The 
weight  of  argument  during  the  Congres- 
sional debate  last  year,  1  believe,  rested  on 
the  side  of  this  traditional  attitude.  And 
so  I  feel  that,  unless  new  evidence  to  the 
contrary  is  submitted  to  the  Commission, 
ovir  policy  should  retain  non-quota  status 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Finally,  there  is  need  for  new  legislation. 
Our  definition  of  refugees,  still  guided 
largely  by  a  cold  war  fnamework,  needs  re- 
vision and  reform. 

Our  policies  toward  exchange  alleoB, 
mainly  students,  are  haphazard,  contradic- 


tory, and  often  chaotic.    They  need  a  thor. 
ough  review  and  action  by  the  Congress. 

Our  laws  governing  deportation  are  out. 
moded,  and  remnants  of  a  harsher  period 
of  our  history.  Long  overdue  is  a  statute 
of  limitations  on  deportation. 

Our  laws  should  be  amended  to  establish 
a  Board  of  Visa  Appeals,  which  stand  read; 
to  review  the  denial  of  immigrant  visas 
whenever  the  interests  of  a  Ujiited  States 
citizen  or  a  permanent  resident  alien  jj 
Involved. 

Oiu  Judicial  process  of  naturalization 
needs  to  incorporate  a  greater  concern  for 
the  rights  of  individuals,  and  a  more  gen. 
erous  spirit  toward  those  who  seek  citizen- 
ship in  o\ir  society. 

Veterans  of  the  Viet  Nam  War,  who  are 
not  citizens,  should  be  made  eligible  for 
speedy  natwallzatlon  under  the  provisions 
of  current  law. 

In  recent  months  I  have  personally  talked 
to  the  Attorney  General  about  an  omnibuj 
Inunlgratlon  bill,  and  more  recently  I  met 
in  New  York  with  the  representatives  of 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  today's  meeting — the 
American  Immigration  and  Citizenship  Con. 
ference.  I  conveyed  the  substance  of  this 
meeting  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  a  few  days  ago  he  as- 
sured me  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  actively  pursuing  legislative  recom- 
mendations in  several  areas.  I  am  e.xtreme- 
ly  hopeful — as  I  know  you  are — that  the 
President's  proposals  will  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress early  in  1967. 

I  believe  the  task  ahead  is  clear,  but  I 
would  be  remiss  in  my  comments  if  I  were 
to  Ignore  a  problem  of  growing  concern  In 
this  country  and  the  world.  I  refer  to  the 
problem  of  the  so-called  "brain  drain" — the 
international  migration  of  skilled  and  In- 
tellectual talent. 

There  is  alarm  in  many  quarters  that  the 
United  States,  and  Canada  as  well,  is  drain- 
ing the  best  talent  from  Europe.  Sharp 
criticism  of  the  United  States  has  come  from 
many  Evuropeans — the  latest  being  Soviet 
Premier  Kosygln  on  his  recent  visit  to  ParU. 

There  is  even  greater  alarm  over  the  lure 
of  the  United  States  and  other  advanced 
countries  to  a  growing  number  of  the  skilled 
and  talented  from  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.  The  countries  of  emigration 
view  this  development  as  a  peril  to  their 
progress.  The  countries  of  Immigration,  as 
a  boon  to  their  development. 

The  issue  here  is  especially  complicated 
and  fluid — Involving  our  own  national  belief 
in  the  freedom  of  movement,  and  the  collec- 
tive responsibility  of  the  advanced  nations  to 
assist  the  progress  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas. 

While  some  would  suggest  agreement 
among  governments  to  curb  the  flow  of  tal- 
ent, I  personally  believe  the  issue  Is  broader 
than  this.  It  also  Involves  such  things  as 
the  level  of  technical  and  financial  assistance 
given  newer  countries  by  various  govern- 
ments, international  organizations,  and 
private  sources. 

For  too  long  the  United  States  and  the 
International  community  have  swept  the  li- 
sue  of  "brain  drain"  under  the  rug.  As  ft 
result  far  too  little  is  known  about  its  extent 
and  significance. 

I  have  expressed  my  concern  in  this  matter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  have  re- 
quested the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  for  the  permission  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  immigration  aspect  of  the 
issue.  And  I  would  like  to  suggest  today  that 
our  government,  which  is  bearing  the  brunt 
of  criticism  on  this  issue,  take  the  initiative 
m  calling  for  an  international  conference  of 
Interested  governments  to  explore  the  matter 
In  depth. 

So  we  have  work  to  do.  Let  it  be  a  joint 
effort  of  Informed  citizens,  towards  continu- 
ing progress. 


January  30,  1967 
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OUR  PROBLEMS  IN  VIETNAM— AD- 
DRESS BY  HON.  JOHN  E.  DAVIS. 
NATIONAL  COMMANDER,  AMER- 
ICAN LEGION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  January  24  the  Honorable 
John  E.  Davis,  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  appeared  before 
the  Women's  Forum  on  National  Secu- 
rity in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  delivered 
what  I  thought  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
formative and  well-reasoned  speeches  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam  that  has  ever  come 
to  my  attention. 

Commander  Davis  takes  a  very  sensible 
approach  to  the  many  serious  problems 
which  face  us  in  Vietnam.  Because  I 
feel  that  the  speech  contains  much  val- 
uable information  and  many  good  rec- 
ommendations and  that  it  commends 
itself  to  reading  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  people  all  over  the  United 
States,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

We  in  North  Dakota  are  very  proud 
that  our  former  Governor,  John  E.  Davis, 
is  now  the  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion.  He  has  been  an  out- 
standing success  in  everything  he  has 
undertaken,  including  achieving  an  ex- 
cellent record  as  an  infantry  officer  in 
World  War  n.  His  leadership  in  gov- 
ernment and  business  has  given  him  a 
broad  understanding  and  knowledge 
which  enabled  him  to  approach  the  most 
serious  national  problems  with  the  con- 
fldence  and  understanding  to  the  for- 
mulation of  real  workable  solutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
fas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
u  follows: 
BoiAXXs  OF  John  E.  Davis,  Natiokal  Com- 

KAltDER,     THE     AMZBICAN     LEGION,     BETOBE 

Women's  Yovns.  on   Nationai.   Secttbitt, 

Januakt  24,  1967 

Mrs.  Ryan,  dlatingiilshed  leaders  and  ladles 
of  the  Women's  Porum  on  National  Security, 
Ifembers  of  the  United  States  Congress  and 
other  honored  guests: 

I  was  especially  pleased  by  your  invitation 
for  me  to  attend  and  address  this  annual 
gathering  of  organizations  whose  concern 
for  national  security  coincides  with  that  of 
Ttie  American  Legion.  I  think  it  is  a  most 
aK>ropriate  occasion  to  discuss  with  you  my 
views  on  Vietnam  today. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  I  recently  toured 
the  Far  East  and  spent  eight  days  in  South 
Vietnam.  In  that  short  a  time,  of  course, 
ooe  does  not  become  an  expert  on  so  In- 
volved and  complex  a  matter  as  the  Viet- 
namese situation. 

Tet,  It  was  time  enough  In  which  to  gain 
nme  valuable  Insights  Into  what  is  going 
oa  there,  and  to  form  some  valid  conclualona 
regarding  what  must  continue  to  go  on 
there — if  our  commitment  and  our  sacri- 
fices are  to  have  any  meaning  In  the  long 
run. 

The  first  and  most  Important  of  these  is: 
There  is  no  alternative  to  victory.  The 
United  States  has  no  course  open  except  to 
we  this  conflict  through  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

By  "victory,"  however,  I  do  not  necessarily 
mean  a  military  triiuipb  in  the  historical 
nunner,  for  the  Vietnamese  struggle  is  not 
like  any  other  war  in  which  the  United  States 
bas  been  engaged.  In  Vietnam,  there  wUl 
Qot  take  place  an  interrelated  series  of  bat- 
tlefield successes,  culminating  In  one  dra- 
matic   final    assault    on    the    enemy's    last 
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stronghold;  we  cannot  anticipate  an  ulti- 
mate confrontation  of  opposing  forces  fol- 
lowed by  the  total  collapse  of  the  enemy's 
army  on  the  field  of  battle.  Also,  I  think 
it  unlikely  that  this  war  will  be  followed  by 
formal  peace  negotiations  of  the  classical 
type. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  wUl  not  be  a 
Dlen  Bien  Phu  for  us  as  there  was  for  the 
French  in  1954.  Ho  Chi  Minh  already  knows 
that  he  cannot  throw  us  out  and,  therefore, 
that — as  long  as  the  United  States  honors  its 
coDomltment  to  South  Vietnam — he  cannot 
take  that  country  over  by  force. 

What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  "victory"  in 
the  context  of  Vietnam?  In  answering  this 
question,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  our 
military  and  political  objective  at  present  Is 
not  to  crush  North  Vietnam  as  a  people  or 
as  a  government,  though  it  may  become  nec- 
essary to  do  both,  if  Hanoi — aided  and 
abetted  by  Peking  and  Moscow — continues 
its  aggression  indefinitely. 

Thus,  victory  for  our  side  will  come  when 
the  communist  side  either  is  convinced  that 
further  military  efforts  would  be  fruitless, 
or  it  is  hurt  so  badly  that  it  cannot  carry 
on.  As  to  the  first  eventuality,  I  doubt  if 
there  would  be  any  clear-cut  signal  from 
Hanoi  that  It  has  decided  to  quit.  After  all. 
North  Vietnam  officially  refuses  to  admit  that 
it  is  Involved,  and  it  certainly  has  nothing 
to  gain  by  coming  to  the  negotiating  table, 
except  an  unnecessary  confirmation  of  what 
was  granted  to  it  by  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 
ment. 

As  to  the  second  eventuality,  I  regret  to 
say  that  all  I  heard  and  observed  while  in 
Vietnam  causes  me  to  feel  that  we  will  have 
to  step  up  the  level  and  the  nature  of  oiU' 
punishment  of  North  Vietnam  and  its  forces 
before  we  wlU  achieve  even  the  limited  vic- 
tory which  we  must  attain.  In  either  case, 
our  victory  will  be  marked  by  a  sharp  but 
welcome  reduction  in  casualties,  by  a  grad- 
ual finding  that  infiltration  appears  to  have 
ceased,  and  that  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
have  disappeared  from  the  ranks  of  the  Viet 
Cong.  There  still  will  remain,  of  course,  the 
gigantic  task  of  pacification  and  the  rooting 
out  of  diehard  guerrlllaa. 

I  will  not  take  yo\ir  time  to  describe  the 
details  of  my  itinerary  while  in  South  Viet- 
nam. I  was  privileged,  however,  tc  visit 
many  of  ovur  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  Installations 
throughout  that  country.  And,  I  did  have 
the  opportunity  of  talking  with  our  military 
and  civUlan  leaders  there,  of  meeting  with 
national  and  local  Vietnamese  officials,  and 
of  visiting  with  our  troops  in  the  field — the 
officers  and  men  who  bear  the  burden  of 
day-to-day  combat  in  Vietnam.  Also,  I  spoke 
with  wounded  men  in  several  of  our  hos- 
pitals. (And  here  I  would  digress  to  men- 
tion the  sad  fact  that  to  the  soldier  who 
stops  a  bullet,  be  it  a  fatal  injury  or  not,  it 
makes  no  difference  that  this  war  is  unlike 
any  other  which  we  have  fought.  To  those 
serving  there  under  combat  conditions  this 
war  is  very  real  and  very  personal.  It  is 
being  fought  under  the  grimmest  of  clr- 
cimnstances.  In  harsh  climate  and  hazardous 
terrain,  and  agalnat  a  fierce,  cunning,  dedi- 
cated and  desperate  foe.) 

I  asked  many  questions  wherever  I  visited. 
Constantly  I  asked,  "Why  does  the  Viet  Cong 
fight?  Why  is  he  so  motivated?"  I  found 
that  there  are  many  answers  to  this  puzzle. 
For  some,  guerrilla  warfare  has  simply  be- 
come a  way  of  life — to  the  second  and  third 
generation;  for  others,  it  is  only  because 
there  is  a  gun  at  their  backs  or  their  loved 
ones  are  under  threat  of  death. 

I  asked,  too,  that  If  Hanoi  knows  it  can 
no  longer  hope  for  a  military  victory,  why 
does  it  continue  to  support  the  aggression? 
The  answers  here  were  not  so  varied.  It  Is 
to  the  conununlst  world's  advantage  to  con- 
tinue to  cause  the  United  States  to  commit 
a  substantial  proportion  of  Its  conventional 


fighting  force  to  what  is  essentially  a  limited 
war.  Ho  Chi  Minh  knows  the  cost  to  us  Is 
very  high,  and  relatively  much  greater  than 
it  is  for  his  govermnent  and  its  backers  else- 
where. MeanwhUe,  he — and  conununists 
everywhere — can  continue  to  hoi>e  for  an 
ultimate  collapse  of  the  American  will  in 
the  face  of  increasing  U.S.  casualties,  rising 
costs,  continued  dissension  and  demonstra- 
tions at  home,  and  constant  diplomatic  pres- 
sures from  abroad.  The  Reds  know  that  the 
collapse  of  our  national  resolve  to  see  this 
commitment  through  would  ultimately  yield 
far  more  significant  gains  for  them  than  the 
mere  takeover  of  South  Vietnam. 

That  is  why  I  say  there  is  no  alternative 
to  victory  for  us. 

It  is  also  why  I  say  we  must  put  Increased 
pressure  on  Hanoi.  We  must  destroy  that 
government's  ability  to  carry  on  its  aggres- 
sion in  the  South,  and  thereby  force  the 
victory  we  seek,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  communists  ever  come  to  the  peace 
table. 
And,  we  must  do  this  soon. 
This  leads  to  another  important  ques- 
tion I  asked  repeatedly:  "How  best  can  we 
win  this  war?  What  should  we  be  doing 
that  we  aren't  doing  now?"  This  question, 
no  matter  how  it  is  put,  Umnediately  brings 
one  face  to  face  with  some  of  the  limitations 
under  which  this  war — our  side  of  it  at 
least — Is  being  fought. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  I  found 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  this  issue.  But  two 
points  were  raised  over  and  over  again  by 
thoee  who  feel  that  military,  rather  than 
purely  political,  considerations  should  apply 
to  a  greater  degree  than  is  now  the  case. 
These  two  points,  and  not  necessarily  In 
the  order  of  their  importance,  are  the  facts: 
(1)  the  enemy  makes  massive  use  of  Cam- 
bodian territory  as  sanctuary,  and  (2)  o\ir 
fliers  are  too  severely  restricted  as  to  the 
targets  they  might  strike  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

A  substantial  number  of  those  who  spoke 
on  either  of  these  two  points  did  so  with  con- 
viction and  from  a  base  of  extensive  military 
knowledge  and  experience.  Some,  unfor- 
tunately, did  so  with  no  small  sense  of  frus- 
tration. 

How,  they  ask,  can  we  defeat  an  enemy — 
when  badly  hurt — is  free  to  take  refuge  In 
so-called  "neutral"  territory;  that  Is,  in 
neighboring  Cambodia,  or  for  that  matter 
back  across  the  "demilitarized  zone"  Into 
home  base.  And  from  those  safe  havens, 
these  same  units — regrouped,  resuppUed,  and 
restored  to  strengUi  with  fresh  troops — 
return  to  South  Vietnamese  territory  in  ef- 
forts to  overrun  ovir  smaller  outposts  or  to 
ambush  our  patrols.  Following  this  pattern, 
such  enemy  units  inflict  far  more  American 
and  allied  casualties  than  would  otherwise 
be  tbe  case.  At  a  minimum,  especially  in 
the  Central  Highlands  border  area,  they  tie 
down  far  greater  numbers  of  our  troops  than 
their  size  and  potential  would  otherwise 
JustUy. 

Even  the  layman  must  ask,  how  can  we 
defeat  an  enemy  who  has  ready  access  to 
privileged  sanctuary?  Are  we  facing  an  im- 
endlng  stalemate — another  Korea.  The  an- 
swer has  got  to  be — No  I 

As  to  the  bombing  in  tbe  North,  I  am  not 
going  to  pretend  that  I  know  exactly  what 
targets  we  should  be  hitting  that  are  now 
"off  limits."  I  could  make  some  gueeses, 
and  so  could  most  of  you.  (I  stispect  tbe 
enemy's  airfields  would  be  high  on  both  our 
lists.)  Neither  am  I  going  to  attempt  to  sug- 
gest how  best  the  port  of  Haiphong  might  be 
rendered  useless  to  tbe  enemy  as  far  as  war 
materials  are  concerned. 

I  am  going  to  state,  however,  on  the  baAla 
of  my  discussions  in  South  Vietnam,  as  well 
aa  with  knowledgeable  individuals  here  at 
home,  that  If  the  military  feels  that  its  pilots 
need  greater  options — both  to  hurt  the  enemy 
man  and  to  offset  the  tremendous  risks  they 
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are  taking  every  day — then  It  U  time  to  re- 
consider the  existing  restrictions.  And,  If 
our  best  military  minds  agree  that  the  con- 
tinued traffic  of  strategic  goods  Into  Hai- 
phong Is  costing  U8  Increased  casualties  and 
indefinitely  prolonging  the  war,  then  I  be- 
lieve the  military  should  be  permitted  to 
cut  off  that  traffic  by  whatever  method  Is 
deemed   most   practical   and   feasible. 

Setting  these  problems  aside  for  the 
moment,  Z  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report 
that  my  flnrtlnga  with  regard  to  the  morale 
of  the  American  fighting  man  in  Vietnam  co- 
incide with  what  you  have  heard  and  read 
elsewhere.  Despite  great  hazards  and  great 
handicaps,  the  morale  of  ova  troops  there 
could  not  be  better.  All  America  can  be 
tremendously  proud  of  them,  as  Individuals 
and  as  fighting  \mita. 

Our  military  leaders  there — especially  those 
who  saw  combat  duty  in  World  War  n  and 
Korea — volunteered  time  and  again  that  this 
Is  the  finest  fighting  force  America  has  ever 
sent  into  battle,  that  these  men  are  better 
trained,  better  equipped,  better  motivated, 
and  that  they  have  all  the  spirit  necessary  to 
see  a  tough  Job  through.  I  would  add  that 
our  military  leadership  there  is  truly  superb, 
from  Oeneral  Westmoreland  on  down,  in  all 
commands  and  in  all  services  that  I  observed. 
In  addition,  the  cooperation  between  services 
is  excellent  and  perhaps  unparalleled  in  our 
previous  wartime  experience. 

If  my  visit  to  Vietnam  caused  me  to  have 
reeerratlons  of  any  kind,  It  was  Id  regard 
to  the  seeming  lack  of  spirit  and  motivation 
on  the  part  of  the  \netn&niese  people  them- 
selves. As  you  walk  about  the  streets  of 
Saigon  and  other  population  centers,  you 
cannot  help  but  notice  that  the  natives 
appear  indifferent,  sullen,  and  sometimes  al- 
most hostile.  This  appearance  is  not  so  pro- 
nounced in  rural  areas,  and  it  was  not  true 
of  the  groups  of  children  we  saw  at  several 
schools  both  in  and  near  Saigon. 

But,  If  the  amlle  has  gone  out  of  that 
land,  one  does  not  have  to  reflect  too  deeply 
to  understand  why.  Our  officials,  who  have 
worked  with  and  even  Ived  with  the  people 
there  for  any  length  of  time,  are  quick  to 
defend  them  and  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
moat  of  them  have  known  nothing  but  war 
their  entire  lives!  Also,  while  many  Viet- 
namese are  tired  of  death  and  destruction 
to  the  point  of  discouragement  and  disin- 
terest, the  majority  a-e  not  willing  to  give 
up  to  the  Communists  and  its  so-called  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  This  they  proved 
last  year,  when  despite  Viet  Cong  threats, 
eighty  percent  of  the  electorate  exercised 
their  privilege  of  voting  for  representatives 
to  the  National  Constituent  Assembly — a 
clear  rejection  of  the  Front  and  what  it 
stands  for. 

On  the  military  side,  I  was  assured  that 
given  good  leadership  the  Vietnamese  soldier 
Is  courageous  and  highly  effective.  While 
this  leadership  is  not  more  than  "average" 
In  many  units,  there  1b  continued  improve- 
ment. It  mvist  be  remembered,  of  course, 
that  the  Vietnamese  Army  has  taken  tre- 
mendous punishment  for  its  relative  size. 
It  has  suffered  over  46,000  combat  deaths  in 
the  past  six  years!  Also,  as  one  three-year 
veteran  pointed  out  to  me,  the  Vietnamese 
Army  today  compares  very  favorably  with 
that  of  South  Korea  during  the  conflict  there. 
Now,  In  Vietnam,  the  ROK  troops  are  the 
object  of  high  praise  among  all  the  allies, 
and  the  object  of  much  fear  among  the  ^et- 
Cong. 

Proper  traimng  and  the  development  of 
leaaershlp  in  depth  cannot  come  overnight. 
It  takes  skill,  time,  and  patience  on  the  part 
■  o|  our  advisers.  I  saw  young  Vietnamese  re- 
cruits In  their  training  camps.  The  material 
is  there,  they  seemed  eager  to  learn  and  to 
learn  right.  After  all,  at  stake  are  their  In- 
dividual lives,  as  well  as  the  future  of  their 
country. 


The  nimiber  one  question  asked  in  Viet- 
nam— Jiist  as  here  at  home — is  how  long  will 
the  Job  take.  To  this  question,  I  must  admit 
that  I  received  only  opinions  for  answers. 
Nevertheless,  many  are  willing  to  venture 
that  the  large  scale  military  war — that  is 
clashes  of  major  units — may  already  be  Hear- 
ing an  end,  that  1967  may  see  the  last  of  it. 

I  hope  so,  for  clearly  this  would  mean 
many  less  American  casualties.  But  that  still 
leaves  three  other  "wars,"  the  guerrilla  war, 
the  political  war,  and  the  economic  war. 

The  first  of  these  may  well  take  the  ten 
years  that  many  have  projected.  It  was 
about  that  long  in  the  Philippines,  and 
longer  in  Malaysia.  And  pockets  of  resistance 
still  remain  in  both  of  these  countries.  But 
victory  in  Vietnam's  guerrilla  war  is  inti- 
mately related  to  progress  in  the  other  two. 
It  depends  in  large  part  on  the  whole  slow 
process  of  nation-building,  restoring  a  ragged 
economy  and  developing  a  much  larger  corps 
of  able  civilian  leaders  down  to  the  last 
hamlet. 

Even  without  continuing  conflict,  assassi- 
nations of  village  chiefb,  teachers  and  all 
representatives  of  law  and  order,  the  odds 
against  quick  success  are  great.  Regional, 
ethnical,  religious  and  other  cultural  differ- 
ences are  tremendous  jiractlcal  barriers  to 
political  Tinity  in  Vietnam. 

Olven  all  these  proble«ns — most  of  which 
have  been  aired  repeatedly  in  the  prees  here — 
and  considering  our  more  than  6,000  combat 
deaths,  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  am  frequently 
asked,  "Is  it  worth  the  sacrifices  we  are  mak- 
ing? Does  the  freedom  of  those  faraway  peo- 
ple really  mean  that  mucti  to  us?" 

My  answer  is  "Yes,"  but  not  because  I 
think  that  our  national  interest  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  collective  welfare  of  the 
Vietnamese.  My  answer  Is  based  on  the  con- 
viction that  our  involvement  Is  essential  in 
order  to  establish — even  at  great  cost  In  lives 
and  money — that  armed  aggression  by  the 
forces  of  communism  cannot  succeed.  If  this 
be  the  test  case,  and  I'm  certain  that  it  is,  we 
must  convince  the  communist  world  that  its 
stratagem  of  so-called  "wars  of  national  lib- 
eration" will  not  work.  Herein,  I  think,  lies 
oiu*  true  national  interest.  If,  while  succeed- 
ing in  this  effort  we  help  maintain  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  another  country, 
well  and  good.  But  that  goal  alone  is  not 
enough.  It  is  our  own  long-range  freedom 
and  independence  that  we  seek  to  maintain. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  bring  about  our  victory 
in  the  least  possible  time,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible casualties.  Let  us  reexamine  all  of  the 
limitations  now  placed  on  our  military  to 
make  sure  these  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
our  vital  objectives. 

Let  us  say  to  Prince  Sihanouk  of  Cam- 
bodia— and  to  the  world  generally — we  will  no 
longer  tolerate  the  use  of  his  land  by  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  regulars. 
Let  us  follow  that  warning,  after  reasonable 
notice,  with  positive  action.  And  let  us  ac- 
cept military  Judgment  as  to  the  need  to  lift 
the  restrictions  on  bombing  in  the  North, 
and  with  respect  to  elosing  the  port  of 
Haiphong. 

But,  regardless  of  targets  or  tactics,  I  say 
let  us  pile  on  the  pressure  imtll  we  have 
broken  either  the  enemy's  will  or  his  ability 
to  carry  on  the  fight.  When  we  hurt  him 
hard  enough  long  enough,  we  will  have  our 
victory.    There  Is  no  other  way. 


KING  FAISAL:  SAUDI  ARABIA'S 
MODERN  MONARCH 

Mr.  DIRB:sen.  Mr.  President,  oii  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  entitled  "King  Faisal:  Saudi 
Arabia's  Modern  Monarch,"  published  in 
the  January  1967  issae  of  Reader's  Di- 
gest, be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Knfo  Faisal:  Saudi  Arabia's  Modesn 

Monarch 

(By  Gordon  OasklU) 

(This  man  who  became  king  without  reaUy 
trying  has  brought  his  primitive  but  oil-rich 
nation  back  from  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
and,  with  prudence,  patience  and  sensitivity, 
is  leading  it  into  the  20th  century.) 

Having  been  a  f  amo\is  desert  warrior  in  hli 
youth,  Saudi  Arabia's  King  Faisal  was  morti- 
fied by  an  order  he  had  to  give  after  he 
became  prime  minister.  "Imagine,"  Faisal 
said  in  disgust,  "having  to  send  armed  men 
to  open  a  girls'  school !" 

Yet  that  order  led  to  a  victory  which  hat 
meant  far  more  to  the  desert  kingdom  than 
most  of  Faisal's  bygone  battles.  It  symbol- 
ized a  giant  step  forward  in  bis  campaign  to 
lead  his  very  rich,  very  proud  but  very  primi- 
tive country  out  of  the  Dark  Ages  into  the 
modem  world. 

The  "battle  of  the  girls'  school"  took  place 
late  in  1963  In  Bviralda,  a  town  noted,  even 
in  a  wildly  conservative  country,  for  its  con- 
servatism. Many  of  its  notables  believe 
firmly  that  the  earth  is  flat.  Education? 
Enough  for  a  boy  to  learn  the  Koran.  Giil«? 
It  might  even  be  a  black  mark  against  a 
girl  if  she  learned  to  write. 

Thus,  when  the  people  of  Buralda  beard 
that  Faisal  planned  a  girls'  school  for  tbeir 
town,  they  exploded  with  indignation  and 
sent  a  delegation  200  miles  across  the  deteit 
to  protest.  Faisal  reasoned  with  them. 
Could  they  cite  one  word  from  the  Koru 
which  forbade  schooling  for  girls?  They 
could  not.  And  surely  It  was  better  not  to 
send  girls  to  the  same  school  as  boys?  (Mur- 
murs of  horror.)  Of  course,  U  a  father  didnt 
want  his  daughter  in  the  school,  he  did  not 
have  to  send  her.  FlnaUy,  the  Buralda  dele- 
gation left,  seemingly  convinced. 

When  the  school  was  about  to  open,  how- 
ever, the  townsfolk  threatened  to  tear  it 
down.  Faisal  sent  guards  to  protect  the 
school,  but  tactfully  avoided  a  head-on  claih 
with  the  villagers.  Instead,  he  got  in  touch 
with  several  leading  families  who  owed  him 
favors.  Unwilling  to  offend  him,  they  reluc- 
tantly sent  their  daughters  to  the  school. 
Weeks  passed  and,  strangely,  the  schoolglrli 
weren't  ruined;  they  remained  as  modeet 
and  demure  as  ever.  Wives  began  nagging: 
"If  Ayesha,  our  neighbor's  girl,  goes  to  the 
school  and  it  doesn't  hurt  her,  why  can't  our 
girl  go?" 

Not  long  ago,  a  second  Buralda  delegation 
laid  another  complamt  before  Faisal.  The 
girls'  school  was  too  smaU;  they  wanted  It 
enlarged. 

A  Foot  in  Two  Worlds.  No  other  man  In 
the  kingdom  could  fill  Faisal's  role  today- 
leading  his  country  with  gentle  insistence 
from  medievalism  into  the  Jet  Age.  "There 
are  really  two  Faisals,"  a  friend  says.  The 
first  is  the  observant,  intelligent  man  of  the 
world,  at  ease  in  a  London  drawing  room  or  a 
Washington  conference.  The  second  is  pure 
Bedouin,  able  to  ride  bareback,  squat  by  » 
desert  fire,  dig  barehanded  Into  roast  meat 
and  rice,  and  talk  to  the  desert  folk  In  their 
own  dialect. 

Although  he  looks  back  wistfully  to  the 
desert  life  that  Is  disappearing  forever,  he 
says,  "Like  it  or  not,  we  must  Join  the  modem 
world  and  find  an  honorable  place  in  It."  A 
U.S.  diplomat  told  me.  "He  Is  exactly  the 
right  man  on  the  throne  at  exactly  the  right 
moment." 

Yet  for  years  it  seemed  highly  unlikely 
that  Faisal  would  ever  sit  there.  Most  of 
his  life  he  deliberately  took  a  back  seat  to 
his  half-brother,  Saud.  They  are  amazingly 
different,  both  by  Inclination  and  training. 

The  divergencies  go  back  to  1919,  when 
Faisal's  whole  life  was  changed.  At  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  following  World  War 
I,  the  victors  were  redrawing  maps  of  the 
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lUddle  East,  and  King  Abdul-Aziz  ibn-Saud, 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  de- 
cided to  send  his  first  mission  abroad.  Nor- 
mally, the  Ung  would  have  kept  at  his  side 
bis  firstborn  son,  Turkl,  and  sent  Saud,  the 
second  son,  to  head  the  mission.  But  Turkl 
died  suddenly,  Saud  become  heir,  and  Faisal, 
the  third  bom,  was  sent  abroad  instead.  To 
g  teen-age  boy  who  had  never  seen  a  rail- 
road, a  telephone  or  a  typewriter,  those  three 
months  in  Britain  and  Western  Europe  were 
an  overwhelming  eye-opener. 

Automatically,  he  became  the  country's 
expert  on  foreign  affairs  and,  when  the  king 
created  a  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  he 
named  Faisal  to  head  it.  Faisal  has  held  the 
post  ever  smce,  probably  the  longest  tenure 
of  any  foreign  minister  in  the  world. 

In  the  inid-1920's.  King  Abdul-Aziz  de- 
cided to  conquer  a  neighboring  region,  the 
Hejaz,  with  its  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina  and  valuable  Red  Sea  port  of  Jidda. 
Faisal,  not  yet  20,  was  named  to  head  part 
of  the  army.  Abdul-Aziz  soon  won  the 
Hejaz,  and  Faisal  was  made  viceroy  over  the 
coastal  area.  Ruling  the  region  almost  by 
himself,  he  learned  to  make  his  own  decl- 
lions.  He  also  mixed  freely  with  pilgrims 
and  diplomats  from  countries  far  more  cul- 
turally advanced  than  Saudi  Arabia.  While 
Faisal's  horizons  steadUy  widened,  Saud  was 
kept  in  the  shadow  of  his  dominant  father  in 
Riyadh,  deep  in  the  desert,  with  no  real  work 
or  authority. 

Fateful  Promise.  When  a  throne  falls  va- 
cant, Arab  tradition  holds  that  the  next  ruler 
need  not  necessarily  be  the  oldest  son,  but 
rather  the  best  man  in  the  royal  family. 
Tlie  best  man  often  turns  out  to  be  the  one 
wbo  cuts  his  way  to  the  throne  with  the 
ibarpest  sword.  To  avoid  this.  King  Abdul- 
Aziz  in  the  early  '30's  caUed  in  his  three 
doeen  sons  and  made  them  promise  solemnly 
that  Saud  would  succeed  him.  When  Abdul- 
Aslz  died  in  November  1953.  Saud  mounted 
the  throne  without  argument. 

Free  to  squander  the  nation's  huge  oil 
revenues,  Saud  and  the  coterie  around  him 
went  on  a  fantastic  spending  spree.  The  king 
often  stunned  bellboys  vrlth  $100  tips;  he 
once  gave  $600  to  a  servant  who  brought  him 
a  cup  of  tea.  Above  all,  he  loved  palaces. 
Of  the  two  dozen  or  so  that  he  owned,  the 
Btoet  lavish  was  the  gaudy  pink  Naslrlyah 
palace,  which  covered  two  square  mUes  and 
had  traffic  lights  on  its  interior  roads. 
ITaatriyah  included  a  sort  of  drive-in  mosque, 
and  swimming  pools  laced  with  Chanel  No.  6. 
The  palace's  vast  air-conditioning  system 
WM  the  world's  largest  except  for  the  Penta- 
gon's. To  run  Naslrlyah  required  2600  serv- 
ants— at  what  cost,  nobody  knows. 

Such  mad  spending  did  not  sit  well  with 
the  dirt-poor  masses  of  the  Middle  East.  And 
It  provided  a  vulnerable  target  for  the  in- 
trigues of  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser,  of  Egypt. 
Radio  Cairo  described  King  Saud  as  "blood- 
sucking" and  bluntly  advised  the  Saudis, 
"Kill  him."  Prodded  by  Egyptian  agents,  the 
Saudis  began  stirring,  and  by  late  1967  the 
mtmarchy  seemed  doomed,  a  solid-gold  Cadil- 
lac rushing  madly  downhill  with  all  brakes 
gone.  Members  of  the  royal  family  fearing 
for  their  position  and  their  great  fortunes, 
turned  to  Faisal  for  help.  Even  Saud,  who 
vu  in  poor  health  at  the  time,  was  glad  to 
•ign  a  decree  in  March  1958  permitting  Faisal 
a  free  hand. 

The  rlyal,  once  solid  at  about  27  cents, 
bad  slipped  to  16.  Incredibly,  there  was  only 
tlSOO  in  a  treasury  which  the  preceding  year 
had  taken  in  about  $500  million.  Within 
tiours,  Faisal  removed  the  two  ministers  most 
blamed  for  the  waste.  He  sought  advice 
from  the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
MMietary  Fund.  The  country's  vast  oil  reve- 
nues were  used  to  refvmd  and  repay  all  out- 
standing debts.  In  an  astonishingly  short 
time,  Faisal  had  the  financial  bouse  in  order. 
But  when  the  kmg  retiuned  to  health,  he 
was  encouraged  by  his  sons  and  cronies  to 


f^inmiM  Faisal.  Almost  at  once  the  country 
was  in  trouble  again,  and  Faisal  was  caUed 
back — then  dismissed  and  recaUed  again. 
In  early  1964,  the  royal  family,  even  some  of 
Saud's  ovm  sons,  decided  to  end  this  ridicu- 
lous farce. 

This  time  King  Saud  did  not  retire  grace- 
fuUy.  He  ordered  the  royal  guard  to  train 
its  guns  on  Faisal's  palace.  When  the  guard 
refused  to  fire.  Saud  surrendered  to  the  in- 
evitable and  named  Faisal  regent  with  fuU 
power.  Some  months  later,  the  ulema.  the 
nation's  highest  religious  body,  ruled  for- 
mally that  it  was  better  to  violate  a  pledge 
given  long  ago  in  far  different  circumstances 
than  to  let  the  kingdom  be  destroyed.  So, 
Faisal  and  his  brothers  were  absolved  of  their 
promise  to  Abdul-Aziz,  and  in  November  1964 
Saud  with  dignity  took  off  the  gold-threaded 
a^aZ  (the  headband  which  serves  as  a  crown) 
and  Faisal  became  Saudi  Arabia's  third  kmg. 
One  Arab  sighed :  "Because  he  kept  his  prom- 
ise, we  have  lost  11  years  and  a  mountain  of 
gold." 

No  Debts,  Few  Taxes.  Under  Faisal's  pru- 
dent management,  Saudi  Arabia  today  has 
no  debts,  and  citizens  pay  almost  no  taxes. 
The  rlyal,  revalued  at  a  realistic  22.2  cents, 
is  rock-solid.  Whereas  20  years  ago  the  privy 
puiM  (<.«..  the  royal  family  with  its  6000 
princes)  took  all  the  country's  income,  today 
it  gets  less  than  five  percent.  And  in  spite 
of  huge  spendmg  to  develop  the  country, 
there  la  a  fat  annual  surplus — about  $200 
million. 

Faisal  then  tackled  education.  After  de- 
fense, it  now  gets  the  largest  share  of  the  na- 
tional budget.  For  a  long  period,  a  new 
school  wa«  opened  every  third  day.  Illiteracy, 
estimated  at  97  percent  a  few  years  ago.  Is 
now  down  to  about  75  percent  and  dropping 
fast.  Women  have  particularly  benefited; 
In  one  year  male  students  Increased  by  15 
percent — but  girls  by  nearly  62  p^vent!  In 
addition  to  standard  courses,  girls  are  taught 
nutrition,  child  care  and  hygiene — all  pre- 
viously unknown  to  Saudi  Arabian  women. 

Some  of  this  trend  toward  enlightenment 
can  be  attributed  to  the  remarkable  woman 
whom  Faisal  married. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Emancipated,  widely  read  and  traveled, 
'Iffat  is  both  companion  and  counselor  to 
Faisal.  Except  for  an  early  marriage  (his 
first  wife  died)  and  two  shcK't-lived  political 
marriages  that  his  father  asked  him  to  make, 
Faisal  has  lived  for  the  past  30  years  with 
'Iffat  alone,  an  example  increasingly  foUowed 
by  the  younger  generation  of  princes. 

CHANGE  AND  CRAU.ENGE 

The  list  of  Faisal's  reforms  Is  wide-rang- 
ing. Against  the  opposition  of  the  nation's 
highest  religious  leader,  he  succeeded  in 
abolishing  slavery,  long  the  shame  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  He  has  almost,  but  not  quite,  elim- 
inated his  country's  ancient  punishments 
for  convicted  criminals.  A  thief's  hand,  for 
instance,  may  still  be  cut  off — but  not,  as  be- 
fore, for  his  first  offense;  rather,  for  bis 
sixth  or  seventh.  Saudis  find  such  punish- 
ments entirely  reasonable.  Only  foreign  vis- 
itors are  horrified,  and  even  they  have  to  ad- 
mit that  the  methods  have  made  Saudi 
Arabia  one  of  the  world's  most  crime-free 
countries. 

Medical  services  have  been  expanded,  with 
new  hospitals  and  even  clinics  on  trucks  to 
travel  the  desert.  All  medical  caxe  is  free.  If 
the  country's  doctors  are  unable  to  effect  a 
cure,  a  patient  may  be  flown  anywhere  in  the 
world  for  treatment,  at  government  expense. 
Air  transport  is  mustu-oomlng.  Camels  have 
largely  given  way  to  cars.  Jeeps,  trucks,  buses. 
Agriculture  is  blooming.  The  king  has  set 
up  model  farms,  imported  experts  to  teach 
new  methods.  Farmers  get  machinery,  seeds 
and  long-term  loans  at  no  interest. 

Because  the  Saudi  Arabian  middle  class  is 
small  and  new,  the  state  must  still  do  many 
things  which  Faisal  hopes  It  can  later  tvim 
over  to  private  enterprise.     Recently,  how- 


ever, Faisal  decided  that  a  chemical-fertilizer 
project  requiring  $23  million  in  capital  was 
ideal  for  bringing  in  small  private  mvestors. 
He  ordered  that  49  percent  of  its  shares  be 
made  available  to  the  public  at  prices  so  low 
that  even  a  poor  man  cotUd  buy  them.  Re- 
sults exceeded  even  the  most  optimistic 
hopes:  the  offer  was  oversubscribed,  and  a 
fuU  95  percent  of  the  buyers  were  exactly  the 
"little  people"  that  Faisal  wanted. 

The  govertunent  beneficence  is  a  matter 
of  sharing  present  wealth.  But  Faisal  looks 
ahead  to  the  day  when  the  oU  may  run  out. 
Oeologists  whom  he  invited  in  have  already 
found  several  minerals  in  commercial  quan- 
tities: gold,  sUver,  lead,  copper,  cbromlte, 
titanium,  zinc,  mica,  asbestos,  among  others. 
There  are  rumors  of  a  great  iron  deposit,  an 
estimated  1.5  billion  tons,  about  40-percent 
pure,  lying  on  the  surface.  Faisal  wants  not 
merely  to  export  these  raw  materials  but  to 
process  them  inside  the  country,  with  Saudis 
themselves  running  the  plants. 

The  tradition  of  m^iUs,  public  meetings 
where  any  man  may  talk  to  the  king,  has 
been  revived.  Schedule  permitting,  Faisal 
holds  two  hour-long  sessions  a  day.  He  says 
publicly:  "If  anyone  feels  wrongly  treated, 
he  has  only  hlmwelf  to  blame  for  not  telling 
me.    What  higher  democracy  can  there  be?" 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  country's  chief  iMx>b- 
lem  is  stlU  Nasser.  Faisal  spilt  violently  with 
Nasser  m  1962,  when  Egyptian  troop*  went 
into  Yemen,  which  Saudi  Arabia  has  always 
considered  its  backyard.  But  Faisal  kept  his 
head. 

For  one  thing,  his  country  is  no  match  for 
Egypt,  a  nation  of  almost  23  million  people. 
(Saudi  Arabia  probably  hasn't  more  than  five 
million;  no  real  census  has  ever  been  made.) 
And  while  Saudis  pride  themselves  on  being 
great  warricws.  they  actually  know  nothing 
of  modern  warfare.  Faisal  follows  the  ad- 
vice his  father  gave  him  some  30  years  ago. 
"So  outsider  can  dominate  Yemen  very  long. 
Sooner  or  later,  aU  who  try  will  come  to 
grief."  The  old  king's  prophecy  has  remained 
sound.  Nasser  has  bogged  down  ever  deeper 
in  Yemen.  Yet  with  the  British  withdrawing 
from  Aden  and  South  Arabia,  the  risk  for 
Saudi  Arabia  is  that  Egypt  may  encircle  her. 


ABOvk  all: 


'HADH" 


So  far,  Faisal  has  managed  to  change  the 
face  of  his  country  with  amazing  speed  and 
without  serious  opposition  from  the  old 
guard.  His  weapons  have  been  his  own  pru- 
dence and  sensitivity,  and  endless  money. 
And  he  has  had  hadh,  or  luck. 

In  his  youth.  Faisal  and  a  smaU  body  of 
troops,  surrounded  in  a  waterless  mountain 
area,  found  refuge  in  a  ruined  tower.  Both 
he  and  the  enemy  were  short  of  water,  and 
it  became  ofoviotis  that  all  depended  aa. 
which  side  ran  out  of  water  first.  Faisal  was 
down  to  his  last  drop  when,  the  story  goes, 
a  smaU,  black  cloud  appeared  and  poured 
down  saving  rain  only  on  Faisal's  towerl 

A  man  blessed  with  hadh  like  that,  Arabs 
say,  can  never  lose. 


UNEMPLOYMENT      AND     TRAININa 
PROOBAMS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  message  outlines  a  real- 
istic program  for  the  coming  year — a 
program  which  will  promote  continued 
growth  and  high  employment  while 
avoiding  the  danger  of  inflation. 

We  all  share  the  President's  satisfac- 
tion In  the  great  gains  we  have  made  in 
increased  emplojonent  and  reduced  un- 
employment. Last  year  saw  a  gain  of 
3  million  nonfarm  Jobs  and  a  reduction 
in  unemplosnnent  to  the  lowest  level  In 
over  a  decade.  A  few  years  ago  some 
people  saw  little  prospect  of  reaching  a 
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4-percent  unemployment  rate.  Their 
doubts  have  been  dispelled.  But  our  em- 
ployment problems  are  stUl  not  com- 
pletely solved. 

There  are  unfilled  Jobs  in  some  fields. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  men  and 
women  who  can  work,  who  need  work, 
and  who  want  to  work,  who  cannot  find  a 
steady  Job.  The  President  rightly  de- 
scribes this  situation  as  a  bitter  human 
tragedy  and  an  inexcusable  waste. 

We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  re- 
train workers  to  meet  critical  shortages 
in  our  labor  force.  And  we  must  take 
further  measures  to  train  imemployed 
workers  for  the  Job  vacancies  they  can 
fill. 

We  have  already  made  an  Impressive 
start  in  this  direction.  But  we  must 
press  on.  The  task  of  bringing  many  of 
our  disadvantaged  citizens  into  useful 
emplo3maent  will  be  long  and  difficult. 
Too  many  Americans  lack  education  and 
basic  work  skills.  Too  many  others  live 
far  from  jobs  and  cannot  readily  move  or 
afford  to  commute.  Some  have  no  way 
of  finding  the  Jobs  available  to  them. 

ACany  of  our  unemployment  problems 
of  a  few  year  ago  have  been  solved  by 
prosperity.  But  the  problems  of  our  dis- 
advantaged workers  will  not  be  solved 
that  way. 

The  President  has  chosen  the  right 
course-ra  vigorous  effort  to  train  and 
find  iobs  for  disadvantaged  workers,  an 
improvement  in  the  effectiveness  of  our 
employment  service,  and  a  balanced  fis- 
cal program. 


GUARANTEED  ANNUAL  INCOME 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  because 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towsr]  is 
absent  on  ofQclal  business,  he  has  asked 
me  to  make  the  following  statement, 
which  he  has  prepared,  concerning  a 
guaranteed  annual  income. 

STATHtKNT    BT    SZNATOR    TOWKR    READ    BT 
SENATOR  DIXXSKN 

Mr.  TOWER.  iSi.  President,  a  pub- 
licity buildup  htks  begim  to  try  to  sell 
to  the  American  public  the  idea  of  a 
"guaranteed  annual  Income"  for  all  per- 
sons regardless  of  how  little  effort  or 
contribution  the  recipient  is  inclined  to 
make. 

I  hope  such  a  radical  proposal  will  re- 
main Just  a  proposal.  In  ova  analysis, 
we  miist  remain  ever  mindful  of  the 
rights  of  those  who  would  be  made  un- 
willing guarantors  saddled  with  uncon- 
tracted  obligations. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  prob- 
lem at  another  time.  My  remarks  today 
are  a  prelude  to  my  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  January  6. 1967.  edition 
of  the  Port  Worth  Star-Telegram  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  is  the  work  of  Mr.  William 
D.  Pardrldge,  a  writer  whose  talent  is 
wdl  known  to  my  colleagues.  I  think 
other  Senators  will  find  his  commentary 
on  the  "giiaranteed  Income"  proposal 
quite  valuable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bjecors, 
as  follows: 


PcBLic   Dole  Woitld  Desirot   Balance   of 

Monet  Supply  and  Ecoinouic  Wealth 
(By  'WlUlain  D.  Pardrldge) 

A  guaxanteed  annual  Income  or  dole,  aa 
ciirrently  sponsored  by  acme  Uonbearted 
do-gooders,  will  guarantee  monetary  chaos 
for  any  nation  dumb  enough  to  try  It. 

Once  money  is  realized  to  be  what  It  1b, 
and  aU  It  Is — simply  a  measuring  device,  a 
relative  claim  on  total  eoonomlc  wealth — 
then  the  logical  absurdity  of  mass  handouts 
becomes  apparent. 

It  sometimes  takes  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief,  but  it  always  takes  economic  wealth 
to  make  mare  economic  wealth. 

Money  is  just  a  lubricating  device,  a  sort 
of  economic  gyroscope. 

Mow  somebody  has  to  work  to  produce 
the  economic  wealth,  not  the  illusory 
money,  th^t  is  handed  out  to  aU  the  sundry 
in  the  form  of  guaranteed  dole.  And  this 
somebody  has  to  get  paid  wages  to  produce 
the  economic  wealth  that  Is  bandied  around 
as  U  it  were  manufact\ired  Uke  handbUls. 

Unfortunately,  handout  money  auto- 
matically becomes  a  part  of  all  the  money 
in  the  economy  that  represents  all  the 
wealth  In  the  nation. 

If  total  money  supply  goes  up  10  per  cent, 
the  total  economic  wealth  it  represents  stays 
the  eame.  There  Is  no  inerease  or  decrease 
in  real  wealth  no  matter  what  the  money 
supply  does. 

When  the  proportions  of  money  supply 
are  redistributed  through  legislation  in- 
stead of  economic  activity,  then  the  same 
proportions  of  an  absolute,  finite  amount  of 
economic  wealth — goods  and  needed  serv- 
ices—also are  redistributed. 

The  do-goodlng  pitfall  ts  that  the  redis- 
tribution of  finite  economle  wealth  favors  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  population  that 
does  not  work,  that  does  not  earn  wages. 

The  much-touted  increase  in  industrial 
productivity  per  man-hour  is  devoured  many 
times  over  by  the  mush-rooming  army  of 
"paid"  service  workers  who  produce  no  goods. 

Also,  long  before  Increased  productivity 
can  be  put  to  use  In  any  nutty  scheme  to 
make  handouts  universal,  these  industrial 
gains  are  sold  time  and  again  to  provide 
higher  wages  for  those  woi^ers  who  actually 
work. 

It's  like  the  same  fellow  voting  several 
times  In  different  precincts. 

America  Is  losing  its  marbles,  as  well  as 
Its  economic  growth,  when  this  nation  re- 
duces the  proportion  of  produced  economic 
wealth  that  is  earmarked  to  produce  more 
economic  wealth. 

When  total  earned  wages  Increase  slower 
than  do  handout  checks,  then  monetary 
chaos  Is  inevitable. 

In  other  words,  when  handout  money  grows 
faster  than  earned  money,  and  productivity 
increases  have  been  sold  on  the  block  for 
consumer  price  rises,  then  the  entire  mone- 
tary structure  shifts  upward. 

Water  seeks  its  own  level,  nobody  can 
deny,  and  so  does  money.  Soon  the  guar- 
anteed annual  income  for  everybody  will  be 
nothing  more  tn  real  terms  than  is  the  case 
right  now. 

The  monetary  difference,  however,  will  be 
stupendous.  All  prices  in  the  whole  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  spectrum  will  skyrocket. 

When  goods  and  needed  services  are  arti- 
flclally  rearranged  in  the  flow  to  consumers, 
through  government  giveaways,  then  the 
distribution  of  representative  money  also  is 
rearranged — but  by  Itself  without  help  or 
hindrance  from  anybody,  Including  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  textbook  instructions  to 
interest  rates  that  cant  read  or  write. 

The  trick,  and  here  economics  is  seen  as 
an  ordered  art,  is  to  maintain  a  gjrroscopic 
money  supply  that  doesn't  overwork  or 
coddle  either  partner — goods  or  money. 


Like  men  and  women,  the  two  are  not 
basically  the  same  in  nature — yet  neither 
can  exist  without  the  other.  Goods  are  abso' 
lute  and  finite.  Money  is  strictly  relative. 
Nevertheless,  they  always  reflect  each  other. 

But  not  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  re- 
cently the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  went 
off  its  rocker  by  giving  credibility  to  the 
guaranteed  annual  Income.  The  chamber 
defoliated  Itself  by  hosting  a  symposium  of 
"elite"  economists  who  supported  this  new 
form  of  economic  insanity. 

All  was  not  lost,  however,  for  VS.  Rep. 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  of  Missouri,  a  member  of 
the  Congressional  Joint  Economic  Conunit- 
tee,  scared  the  professors  by  resorting  to 
social  and  economic  log^c. 

He  said  that  society  shoiUd  provide  a 
"guaranteed  opporttmlty  to  EARN  an  equal 
Income." 

Congressman  Curtis  is  supported  by  the 
history  of  economic  thought  and  by  Ameri- 
can economic  history,  two  fields  of  endeavor 
neglected  by  "new  economists"  and  by  busi- 
ness men  running  scared. 


"I'M  A  TIRED  AMERICAN" 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
column  of  Esther  Hamilton  In  the  Janu- 
ary 16,  1967,  issue  of  the  Youngstown 
Vindicator  contains  a  part  of  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "I  Am  a  Tired  American," 
written  by  Alan  C.  Mcintosh,  publisher 
of  the  Star  Herald,  of  Inveme,  Minn. 
In  my  opinion,  the  thoughts  expressed 
in  the  editorial  reflect  the  true  and 
honest  thinking  of  Americans.  Among 
other  things,  Mr.  Mcintosh  said: 

I  am  a  tired  American.  I  am  tired  of  being 
called  "the  Ugly  American."  I'm  tired  of 
having  the  world's  panhandlers  use  my  coim- 
try  as  a  whipping  boy  366  days  a  year. 

The  columnist,  Esther  Hamilton,  rec- 
ognized the  excellence  of  this  editorial 
and  made  its  reading  available  to  the 
readers  of  the  Yoimgstown  Vindicator. 
I  believe  deeply  that  it  is  so  replete  with 
true  thinking  of  the  citizen  of  our  coun- 
try of  the  present  day  that  it  ought  to 
be  made  available  to  the  reading  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  of  those  citi- 
zens who  read  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Around  Town  With  Esther  Hamilton 

Alan  C.  Mclntoeh.  publisher  of  the  Star 
Herald,  Inveme,  Minn.,  wrote  a  great  edi- 
torial. "I  Am  a  Tired  American,"  I  want  to 
reprint  as  much  of  it  as  I  can.  He  said,  In 
part:  "I  am  a  tired  American.  I  am  tired  of 
being  called  "The  Ugly  American.'  I'm  tired 
of  having  the  world's  panhandlers  use  my 
country  as  a  whipping  boy  365  days  a  year." 

MOBS 

"I  am  weary  of  having  American  embassies 
and  information  centers  stoned,  burned  and 
sacked  by  mobs  operating  under  orders  from 
dictators  who  preach  peace  and  breed  con- 
flict. I  am  weary  of  being  pictured  by  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  who  never  won  a  battle,  who 
poees  as  a  second  Jehovah  in  rlghteousneM 
and  wisdom.  I  am  weary  of  Nasser  and  all 
the  other  blood-sucking  leeches  who  bleed 
Uncle  Sam  white  and  who  kick  him  on  the 
shins  and  yank  his  beard  If  the  cash  flow 
falters. 

"I  am  choked  up  to  here  on  this  business  of 
trying  to  intimidate  our  government  by  plac- 


ard, picket  line  and  sit-in  by  hordes  of  the 
dirty  unwashed  who  rush  to  man  the  barri- 
cades against  the  forces  of  law,  order  and 
decency.  I  am.  weary  of  the  beatniks  who 
say  they  should  have  the  right  to  determine 
what  laws  of  land  they  are  wUllng  to  obey. 
I  am  fed  up  with  the  mobs  of  scabby  faced, 
long  haired  youths  who  claim  they  represent 
the  new  wave  of  America  and  who  sneer  at 
the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  honesty,  integ- 
rity, morality  on  which  America  grew  to 
greatness. 

"I  am  weary  of  some  Negro  leaders,  who, 
for  shock  purposes  scream  four-letter  words 
in  church  meetings.  I  am  sickened  by  the 
■lack-jawed  bigots  who  wrap  themselves  in 
bed  sheets  In  the  dead  of  night  and  roam 
the  countryside  looking  for  Innocent  victims. 
I  dislike  clergymen  who  have  made  a  career 
out  of  Integration  causes  yet  send  their  own 
children  to  private  schools.  I  resent  those 
who  try  to  peddle  the  beUef  in  schools  and 
ooUeges  that  capitalism  is  a  dirty  word  and 
that  free  enterprise  and  private  initiative  are 
lynonymous  with  greed." 

THUS  SHARE 

"They  say  they  hate  capitalism  but  they 
are  always  right  at  the  head  of  the  line  de- 
manding their  share  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  I  get  more  than  a  little  bit  weary  of 
the  clique  in  the  State  Department  who 
choose  to  regard  a  policy  of  timidity  as  pru- 
dent .  .  .  the  same  group  who  subscribe  to 
s  'no  win'  policy  In  Vietnam.  I  am  real  tired 
of  those  who  try  to  sell  me  the  belief  that 
America  is  not  the  greatest  nation  in  aU  the 
world — a  generous  hearted  nation —  a  na- 
tion dedicated  to  the  policy  of  trying  to  help 
those  who  'have  not'  achieve  some  of  the 
good  things  that  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise brought  about. 

"I  am  an  American  who  gets  a  lump  in  his 
throat  when  he  bears  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner'  and  who  holds  back  his  tears  when 
he  hears  those  chilling  high  notes  of  the 
brassy  trimipets  when  Old  Glory  reaches  the 
top  of  the  flag  pole." 

AN    AMEBICAN 

"I  am  an  American  who  thanks  a  merciful 
Lord  that  he  was  born  an  American  citizen, 
a  nation  under  God,  with  truly  mercy  and 
Justice  for  all.  I  am  getting  madder  by  the 
minute  at  the  fllth  peddlers  who  have 
launched  America  in  an  obscenity  race,  who 
try  to  foist  on  us  the  belief  that  filth  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  culture.  In  the  arts,  in  mo- 
vies, in  literature,  the  stage  and  the  mobs, 
rm  tired  of  these  artists  who  scavenge  in  the 
cesspools  for  Inspiration  and  refuse  to  look 
up  at  the  stars. 

"I'm  weary  unto  death  of  having  my  tax 
dollars  go  to  dictators  who  play  both  sides 
•gainst  the  middle  with  threats  of  what  wUI 
happen  if  we  cut  off  the  golden  stream  of 
dc^lars.  I  am  nauseated  by  the  lazy  do- 
nothings  who  wouldn't  take  a  job  if  you 
drove  them  to  and  from  work  in  a  RoUs- 
Boyce.  I'm  tired  of  supporting  families  who 
haven't  known  any  other  source  of  income 
other  than  government  relief  checks  for 
three  generations." 

CRmCB 

"I  am  angered  by  the  self-righteous  'breast 
beaters,'  critics  of  America,  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  set  impossible  yardsticks  for  the 
United  States  but  never  apply  them  to  the 
n«nch,  British,  Russians  and  Chinese.  I 
rasent  the  pimply  faced  beatniks  who  try  to 
represent  Americans  as  the  bad  guys  on  the 
black  hcffses.  I  have  lost  all  patience  with 
that  civil  rights  group  which  is  showing 
propaganda  movies  on  college  campuses  from 
coast  to  coast,  movies  denouncing  the 
irmted  States,  movies  made  in  Ccmmunlat 
China." 

Mcintosh's  editorial  Is  being  sent  all  over 
Qie  country.  Why  don't  you  clip  this  and 
*end  it  to  our  legislators?  ...  I  might  add 
that  locally  I'm  tired  of  Uttle  preeaure  groups 
who  badger  our  pubUc  officials  and  make 
them  think  they  can  prevent  their  re-elec- 


tion. I'm  tired  of  people  who  pressure  our 
public  schools  into  doing  things  no  self- 
respecting  educator  can  abide.  I'm  as  tired 
as  Mcintosh  of  aU  these  people. 


ATTACK  BY  WILLIAM  MANCHESTER 
ON  ROBERT  E.  BASKIN,  CHIEF, 
WASHINGTON  BUREAU,  DALLAS 
MORNINQ  NEWS 

Mr.DIREISEN.  Mr.  President,  because 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  is 
absent  on  official  business,  he  has  asked 
me  to  make  the  following  statement, 
which  he  has  prepared,  concerning  a 
personal  attack  by  William  Manchester 
upon  the  integrity  and  professionalism 
of  Robert  E.  Baskln,  chief  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

STATEMENT    BT    SENATOR    TOWER    READ    BT 
SENATOR   DIRK6EN 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  already 
have  had  my  say  about  the  historical  in- 
accuracies of  the  Manchester  book.  I 
have  asked  Americans  to  be  wary  of  it  as 
they  would  of  any  subjective,  author- 
ized account  that  sees  only  the  history 
it  has  been  advised  to  see.  I  do  not  see 
any  point  in  belaboring  the  issue. 

But  I  cannot  remain  silent  when  Man- 
chester mounts  a  personal  attack  upon 
the  integrity  and  professionalism  of  one 
of  the  finest  newsmen  in  this  Capitol.  I 
refer  to  Robert  E.  Baskln,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News. 

I  know  there  is  no  need  to  defend  Mr. 
Baskin  among  his  colleagues,  but  the 
general  public  is  entitled  to  the  full  story. 

Mr.  Manchester  in  the  second  pub- 
lished preview  installment  of  his  book 
had  this  to  say  of  the  events  immediately 
after  the  assassination: 

Reporter  Bob  Baskln  simply  left  (Parkland 
Hospital).  He  rode  downtown  to  the  city 
room  (a  The  DaUas  News  to  talk  to  friends 
and  find  out  what.  If  anything,  was  happen- 
ing elsewhere  in  the  world. 

These  are  the  facts  as  Mr.  Bsiskin  has 
noted  them  "without  rancor"  in  a  recent 
column: 

For  the  record,  this  reporter  arrived  at 
Parkland  just  behind  the  President's  car, 
witnessed  the  removal  of  Gov.  ConnaUy  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  from  the  presidential  limousine, 
called  in  a  report  and  waited  in  the  emer- 
gency room  for  news  of  the  President's  con- 
dition, was  present  when  President  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  were  hurriedly  escorted  out 
of  the  hospital,  attended  the  briefing  where 
Malcolm  KUduff  annoimced  the  de&th  of 
the  President  and  then  waited  for  instruc- 
tions. 

When  directed  by  editors  to  come  into  the 
office,  this  reporter  did  so.  By  that  time,  a 
half-dozen  Dallas  News  reporters  were  at 
the  hospital. 

Again,  I  say,  those  are  the  facts.  They 
Join  a  voluminous  smd  ever-growing 
company  of  facts  omitted  from  what  we 
may  call  Manchester  history.  At  this 
rate,  the  overlooked  facts  may  tunount  to 
a  book  bigger  than  Manchester's. 


of  S.  428,  the  BUingual  American  Educa- 
tion Act,  wide  support  for  the  bill  has  al- 
ready become  apparent. 

Mr.  Patrick  O'Day,  an  enlightened 
teacher  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  writes 
that  in  his  area  the  dropout  problem 
among  Mexican-American  students  is  al- 
most entirely  due  to  the  language  bar- 
rier. It  has  taken  most  of  his  students 
2  years  to  get  through  the  first  grade. 
Some  of  his  students  have  spent  3  years 
hi  the  first  grade  "trying  to  master 
a  foreign  language  well  enough  to  get 
promoted."  He  notes  that  once  a  stu- 
dent gets  that  far  behind  his  age  group, 
his  chances  of  finishing  high  school  are 
very  remote. 

The  Bilingual  American  Education  Act 
would  provide  financial  assistance  to 
schools  for  setting  up  and  operating 
bilingual  education  courses,  courses  em- 
phasizing the  teaching  of  E^llsh  as  a 
foreign  language  and  Spanish  as  a  native 
language,  and  other  courses  designed  to 
assist  Mexican-American  and  Puerto  Rl- 
can  students  in  overcoming  their  sstedH 
educational  barriers.  The  goal  is  to  en- 
able the  student  to  speak  both  good 
Spanish — ^his  native  language— and  good 
English — a  language  which  in  actual  fact 
is  a  foreign  language  to  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Patrick  O'Day's  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

La  Febia,  Tex.,  January  24, 1967. 
Senator  Ralph  Yabborough, 
17.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sm:  I  was  most  interested  to  read  In 
the  San  Antonio  Express  recently  about  your 
proposed  bill.  The  BUingual  American  Edu- 
cation Act.  You  see,  I  am  an  elementary 
school  teacher  in  the  Rio  Grande  VaUey, 
and  I  have  noticed  that  the  drop  out  prob- 
lem among  Latin  students  Is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  language  barrier. 

Although  the  school  In  which  I  teach  in 
Pharr,  Texas  is  primarily  a  sixth  grade 
school,  I  teach  two  sections  of  students  who 
were  retarded  enough  to  be  retained  in  the 
fifth  grade.  Out  of  fifty-six  students,  only 
five  are  Anglo  I  It  has  taken  most  of  them 
two  years  to  get  through  the  first  grade, 
and  some  have  even  spent  three  years  in  the 
first  grade  trying  to  master  a  foreign  lan- 
guage weU  enough  to  get  promoted. 

The  problem  is  that  once  a  child  gets  that 
far  behind  his  age  group  his  chances  of 
finishing  high  school  are  very  remote.  Those 
who  are  most  acutely  in  need  of  help  cannot 
be  reached  through  Programs  Headstart  and 
FoUowthrough  because  they  are  migrants 
and  cannot  be  followed  around  the  country 
by  FoUowthrough. 

Teaching  the  youngsters  in  their  vernacu- 
lar is  the  only  answer.  I  have  been  agi- 
tating for  this  type  of  Instruction  in  my 
district,  but  have  not  received  any  word  of 
encouragement  from  school  officials.  Please 
send  me  an  outline  of  what  your  bUl  pro- 
poses so  that  I  may  have  more  ammunition 
with  which  to  storm  the  barricades  of  con- 
servatism and  indifference  on  the  part  of 
school  authorities. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Patkick  O.  Dat. 


SUPPORT  ALREADY  BUILDINa  FOR 
BILINGUAL  AMERICAN  EDUCA- 
110N  ACT 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
in  the  short  period  since  the  introduction 


ARE  WE  CRIPPLING  OUR  COPS? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  13,  1966.  the  Supreme  Court,  In  a 
5-to-4  opinion,  formulated  a  new  consti- 
tutional code  of  rules  tor  police  Interro- 
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gatlon  of  criminal  suspecta — Miranda  v. 
Arizona,  384  UjB.  436.  This  decision  and 
the  recent  nillngs  that  place  sharp  re- 
sttlctlcms  on  how  the  police  can  obtain 
evidence  through  the  traditional  meth- 
ods threaten  a  complete  breakdown  In 
law  enforcement. 

Everyone  should  agree  that  we  must 
take  action  to  ccMnbat  the  mounting  In- 
crease of  crime  In  this  Naticm.  There 
Is  sane  dlmsreement  as  to  how  best  ap- 
proach this  problem. 

This  Week,  the  national  sunday  maga- 
zine, asked  four  prcHnlnent  Americans 
their  oi^nlons  about  the  new  rules  cover- 
ing tnterrogatlon  and  confessions. 
These  experts  were  Orlando  W.  Wilson, 
superlntendoit  of  police,  Chicago;  Qulnn 
Tamm,  executive  director,  Intemattcmal 
Association  of  Police  Chiefs;  Frank  O. 
Raichle.  president.  American  College  of 
Trial  Lawyers;  and  Nicholas  deB.  Katz- 
enbach,  former  Attorn^  General  of  the 
United  States.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  this  article  "Are  We  Crippling  Our 
Cops?"  be  Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoko. 
as  follows: 

AuE  Wk  CuFPLma  Ous  Cops? 

(NoTX. — On  June  13,  In  a  S-4  dedBlon  the 
Supreme  Court  decreed  that  police  could  no 
longer  Interrogate  suspecta  or  accept  a  crlmi- 
nal'a  mnfeaslon  without — ^for  aU  practical 
purposM — ^tbe  presence  of  a  defenae  attor- 
ney. Tbla  decision,  coupled  with  recent  rul- 
ings that  place  sharp  restrictions  on  how 
the  police  can  obtain  evidence  through  tra- 
ditional sMirch  and  stizure  practices,  has 
led  many  Americans  to  voice  fears  for  the 
morale  and  efficiency  of  our  police.  Here 
la  what  four  prominent  Americans  who  are 
close  to  the  problem  think  about  it.) 

Orlando  W.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of 
Police.  Chicago,  in.: 

"The  administration  of  justice  has  always 
been  and  should  remain  a  quest  for  the 
truth.  There  can  be  no  other  JusUflcation 
for  it.  The  court  prosecution  arm  of  our 
system  has  the  Job  of  marBballng  the  facts 
presented  to  It  and  determining  what  ahould 
be  done — should  the  accused  be  punished  or 
should  be  be  set  free.  The  police  or  law  en- 
forcement aim,  however,  has  the  Job  of 
finding  the  truth  ao  far  as  la  possible  through 
the  process  of  investigation.  This  function 
li  critical  to  the  system,  for,  if  the  facta  are 
not  presented,  the  courts  will  have  no  proper 
basis  upon  which  a  proper  determination  can 
be  made,  and  Justice  will  not  l>e  served. 

"In  the  past  the  courts  have  limited  them- 
selves to  excluding  from  their  conslderBtlon 
only  those  things  which  were  irrelevant  or 
were  obtained  In  a  manner  not  conducive  to 
determining  the  truth — ^for  example,  the  vol- 
untary trustworthy  rule  with  regard  to  con- 
f easloni.  However,  in  recent  years  the  courts 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  additional 
function  that  I  refer  to  as  'policing  the 
poUce.'  In  the  Mapp  case  in  1901,  and  in  the 
long  Une  of  cases  culminating  for  the  time 
being  in  the  recent  Miranda  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  evidence  which 
la  adniittedly  the  truth  must  be  excluded — 
if  the  poUce  obtained  it  in  a  manner  not  ap- 
proved by  the  court. 

"The  results  of  this  attitude  are  two-fold. 
First.  Justice  is  not  served  in  the  individual 
case— many  criminals  go  free.  This  is  the 
Obvious  result.  But  a  secondary,  much  more 
Important,  result  has  been  for  the  most  part 
completely  overlooked.  That  is  the  effect 
upon  the  police  officer  and  his  conduct  of 
future  investigations.  When  the  courts 
make  theae  new  rules — and  they  ore  new 
rales— we  are  notified  by  our  legal  advleen 
as  to  what  we  must  or  miut  not  do.    Tbe 


officer  is  so  advised  by  his  depcu-tment,  and 
every  conscientious  officer  tries  to  comply. 
But  being  conscientious,  his  sole  purpose  Is 
and  must  be  to  ferret  out  the  truth  and  lay 
It  before  the  court.  If  he.  follows  these  new 
rules,  this  purpose  U  many  times  frustrated. 

"Consld^  the  Miranda  decision,  which 
severely  limits  the  use  of  questioning.  Ques- 
tioning Is  often  the  best  and  even  the  only 
method  available  to  the  investigator.  If  he 
Is  precluded  from  using  this  method,  the 
ends  of  Justice  will  not  be  served,  for  the 
court  wlU  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  facts. 

"WlU  the  best  men  leaive  the  service  be- 
cause their  purpose  and  the  ends  of  justice 
are  continually  being  frustrated?  Will  those 
who  stay  develop  an  I-don't-care  attitude 
and  lose  their  Incentive  to  apprehend  crim- 
inals and,  worse  yet,  their  Incentive  to  pre- 
vent crime?    I  cannot  say. 

"But  one  thing  Is  clear.  For  law  en- 
forcement to  even  approach  Its  past  per- 
formance, It  miist  have  more  and  better 
trained  men.  This  costs  money,  and  society 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  now." 

Quinn  Tamm,  Executive  Director,  Internal 
Association  of  Police  Chief: 

"It  is  difficult  to  avoid  concluding  that  it 
la  the  police  who  are  on  trial  In  the  prisoner's 
dock.  It  la  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
police  to  question  the  legal  soundness  of 
the  Court's  decision.  It  ia  within  their  pur- 
view, however,  to  ask: 

1.  Why  are  we  Indicted  for  performing  our 
duty  to  enforce  the  law? 

2.  Why  are  we.  In  effect,  denied  a  vital  tool 
of  law  enforcement — Interrogation  of  sus- 
pects— when  the  crime  rate  Is  already  In- 
creasing at  five  times  Hie  population  In- 
crease? 

3.  With  our  departments  already  luider- 
manned  and  underfinanced,  how  are  we  ex- 
pected to  cope  with  the  Increased  demands 
for  protection  that  can  be  expected  to  result 
from  this  Court  declslonf 

"The  police,  who  must  face  the  guns  and 
knives  of  unconvicted  killers  and  the 
anguished  mothers  of  victims,  suggest  to 
those  whose  concern  appears  to  center  on  the 
rights  of  the  probable  lawbreaker  that  the 
time  iB  long  overdue  for  equal  concern  for 
society — and  for  Its  protectors,  the  police." 

Prank  O.  Ralchle,  President.  American 
CoUege  of  Trial  Lavayera: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  rules  have  'crippled'  the  effectiveness 
of  our  police.  However.  I  do  believe  that 
with  respect  to  certain  crimes,  difficult 
obstacles  have  been  placed  In  the  way  of 
police  officers  investlgattng  the  same.  It 
seems  to  me  that  reasonable  Inquiry  and  in- 
terrogation resulting  io  voluntary  state- 
ments on  the  part  of  suspects  should  be 
avaUable  for  use  at  a  criminal  trial.  It  seen^ 
incongruous  to  me  that  under  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  a  police  officer  may  stop  one 
when  driving,  remove  falm  from  his  auto- 
mobile and  then  against  his  will  take 
samples  of  his  blood  to  see  whether  he  has 
bad  a  few  beers,  but  yet  may  not  ask  him 
if  he  murdered  his  grandmother." 

Nicholas  deB.  Katsenbach,  Former  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States: 

"Some  critics  feel  that  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  weighted  things  too 
heavUy  In  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  accused 
at  the  substantial  e^>ense  of  society's 
proper  right  to  seek  the  proeecution 
and  conviction  of  the  accused.  To  their 
credit,  poUce  forces  generaUy  have  taken 
steps  to  implement  the  decisions.  A 
meaningful  assessment  of  the  criticisms  of 
the  Court  can  be  made  only  after  a  period 
of  time  in  which  there  liave  been  sincere 
efforts  to  live  with  the  rulings." 


TERMINATION  OP  AEC  CONTRACTS 
WITH  ISOCHEM,  INC. 

Bfr.   PASTORE.    Mr.    President,    the 
Atomic  Energy  C(»nmlsslon  has  submit- 


ted to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  a  proposed  agreement  to  termi- 
nate, for  mutual  convenience  of  the  par- 
ties, contracts  which  the  Commission  has 
entered  Into  with  Isochem,  Inc.  Under 
these  contracts,  Isochem— owned  by 
Martin-Marietta  Corp..  and  U.S.  Rubber 
Co. — was  to  construct  and  operate  a 
commercial  facility  at  Richland,  Wash., 
to  process  and  package  radioactive  iso- 
topes obtained  from  chemical  processing 
wastes.  The  fundamental  reasons  for 
termination  of  the  contracts  are  in- 
creased construction  costs  for  the  plant 
and  diminished  market  prospects. 

In  accordance  with  section  107c.  of  the 
fiscal  year  1965  AEC  Authorization  Act, 
the  proposed  termination  agreement 
must  lie  before  the  Joint  Committee  for 
a  statutory  45-day  waiting  period  before 
becoming  effective. 

In  keeping  with  the  Joint  Committee's 
customary  practice  of  Informing  Con- 
gress concerning  statutory  submissions 
by  the  AEC,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ric- 
ORO  the  AEC's  letter  to  the  committee, 
dated  January  20, 1967,  and  the  proposed 
termination  agreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  agreement  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

UJB.  ATomc  EmaoT  Comkissxom, 

January  20. 1967. 
Hon.  Ckkt  Houfikld, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Congress  of  the  United  Statu 
Dear  Mk.  Holitieu):  We  wish  to  advise  you 
that  we  have  reached  an  xmderstanding  on 
a  proposed  termination  agreement  with 
Isochem  Inc.,  the  Martin-Marietta  Corpora- 
tion and  the  U.S.  Rubber  Company  terminat- 
ing Contracts  AT(45-1)-1849  and  AT(46-1)- 
1850  and  the  Guarantee  and  Undertaking 
Argeements  attached  thereto  for  the  mutual 
convenience  of  the  parties.  Contract  1849  li 
for  the  construction  and  commnlcal  opera- 
tion of  a  Pleslon  Products  Conversion  and 
Encapsulation  Plant  (PPCE  Plant)  to  procsH 
and  package  radioactive  Isotopes  obtained 
from  the  Hanford  nuclear  wastes.  Contract 
1850  Is  the  lease  for  the  land  on  which  the 
plant  was  to  be  built. 

Isochem  has  determined  that  costs  of 
designing  and  constructing  the  PPCE  Plant 
originally  estimated  to  cost  between  $M 
million  have  increased  materially  and  market 
prospects  have  diminished  materially,  to  the 
point  where  construction  of  the  plant  on  the 
basis  and  on  the  schedule  provided  In  the 
contract  Is  no  longer  economically  Justtfled; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  Isochem  has  proposed 
a  modification  of  the  basis  for  and  a  post- 
ponement of  construction  of  the  PPCB  Plant 
The  ABC  has  determined  that  such  a 
course  of  action  wo\iId  not  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  AEC  programs,  including  our  ob- 
jective of  promoting  diversification  of  the 
Richland  community. 

Isochem  also  has  been  performing  chemical 
reprocessing  services  at  the  AEC's  Rlcbland 
faclUty  since  December  31,  1966,  under  a 
separate  ooet-tyx>e  contract. 

This  latter  contract  for  operation  of  the 
ABCs  chemical  plant  Is  closely  related  to  the 
contract  for  construction  and  operation  of 
the  PPCE  Plant.  Consequently,  the  ABO  1» 
obtaining  expressions  of  interest  from  flrou 
wishing  to  be  considered  as  the  operator  of 
the  chemical  processing  faciUty  and  willing 
to  provide  commitments  for  commercial  di- 
versification projects  for  the  Richland  area. 
In  accordance  with  Section  107c.  of  the 
Fiscal  Year  1966  Authorlaation  Act  (PubUc 
Law  88-332)  we  are  submitting  copies  of 
the  proposed  agreement  terminating  the 
PPCB  Plant  contracts.     We  will  be  j^eaaed 


to  provide  whatever  additional  information 
you  desire  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yo\irs, 

R.  E.  HOtXINCSWORTB, 

General  Manager. 

This  termination  agreement,  entered  into 

tbU day  of  — ,  1967,  effective  as  of  the 

lit  day  of  February,  1967,  or  such  other  date 
If  the  parties  may  agree  upon,  between  the 
United  States  of  America  (hereinafter  called 
the  "Government"),  Isochem,  Inc.  (hereln- 
ifter  called  the  "Contractor"),  a  corpora- 
tion organized  and  existing  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Washington  with  Its  princi- 
pal place  of  business  at  Richland,  Washing- 
ton, the  Martin-Marietta  Corporation,  a  cor- 
poration organized  and  existing  under  the 
Uws  of  the  State  of  Maryland  with  Its  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  at  New  York,  New 
York  and  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
with  Its  principal  place  of  business  at  New 
Tork,  New  York, 
Wltnesseth  that: 

Whereas,  the  Government,  acting  by  and 
tluough  the  Commission,  undertook  to  ob- 
tain Industrial  participation  in  a  large  scale 
Bsdon  product  recovery  program  at  the  Com- 
mlaalon'B  Hanford  Works  Area  designed  to 
itlmulate  and  increase  the  use  of  such  prod- 
ncta  and  to  encourage  the  development  of 
•ources  of  supply  of  such  products  independ- 
ent of  the  Commission;  and 

Whereas,  the  Commission,  on  October  6, 
IMS,  entered  into  Contract  No.  AT(45-1)- 
1149  (hereinafter  called  the  "Agreement") 
with  the  Contractor  under  which  the  Con- 
tractor undertook,  among  other  matters,  at 
Iti  own  expense,  to  design,  construct,  own 
ittd  commercially  operate  in  the  Commis- 
lion's  Hanford  Works  Area  a  fission  product 
conversion  and  encapsulation  plant  (hereln- 
itter  called  the  "PPCE  Plant"),  to  develop 
ud  expand  markets  for  the  fission  products 
Strontium  90,  Cesium  137,  Cerium  144  and 
Promethlum  147  and  to  sell  such  products; 
tod 

Whereas,  the  Commission,  pursuant  to 
luch  Agreement,  undertook  to  provide  the 
Contractor  with  certain  materials  and  serv- 
ices necessary  to  the  performance  of  the 
foregoing  undertaking  of  the  Contractor; 
ud 

Whereas,  the  Commission  on  October  6, 
1966,  entered  into  Contract  No.  AT(4&-1)- 
1850  (hereinafter  called  the  "Ijease")  with 
the  Contractor  leasing  to  the  Contractor 
land  in  the  Hanford  Works  Area  to  be  used 
as  the  site  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  FPCE  Plant;  and 

Whereas,  Martin-Marietta  Corporation 
and  United  States  Rubber  Company  exe- 
cuted on  October  6,  1966  their  respective 
Ouarantee  and  Undertaking  Agreements  at- 
tached to  the  Agreement  and  Lease;  and 

Whereas,  Isochem  has  determined  that 
costs  of  designing  and  constructing  the 
na  Plant  have  Increased  materially  and 
market  prospects  have  diminished  mate- 
Hally  to  the  point  where  construction  of  the 
plant  on  the  schedule  provided  in  the  con- 
tract Is  no  longer  economically  justified;  and, 
*•  a  consequence,  Isochem  has  proposed  a 
pos^xmement  of  construction  of  the  FTCE 
Plant;  and 

Whereas,  the  Commission  has  determined 
that  such  a  postpon«nent  would  not  be  in 
th«  best  interest  of  the  Commission's  pro- 
grams; particularly  it  would  not  serve  in 
a  timely  manner  the  Conunission's  objective 
of  promoting  diversification  of  the  Rlch- 
l»nd  commimity;  and 

Whereas,  the  Commission,  the  Contrao- 
tn,  Uarttn-MarietU  Corporation  and  United 
oUtes  Rubber  Company  now  find  It  mutuaUy 
convenient  to  terminate  the  Agreement. 
*|«Me  and  the  Ouarantee  and  Undertaking 
f^Snemants  attached  thereto  and  the  respec- 
tive obligations  and  undertakings  thereunder 
of  the  Commission,  the  Contraotor.  ICartin- 


Martetta  Corporation  and  United  States  Rub- 
ber Company;  and 

Whereas,  the  Commission  certifies  that 
this  negotiated  Termination  Agreement  Is  au- 
thorized by  and  executed  tinder  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1965,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  In  the  Interest  of 
the  common  defense  and  security: 

Now  therefore,  the  Parties  hereto  do  agree 
as  follows : 

ARTICLE  I.  TERMINATION  OF  AGREEMENT  AND 
tXASB 

The  Agreement,  Lease  and  the  Guarantee 
and  Undertaking  Agreements  attached  there- 
to and  the  respective  rights,  obligations  and 
undertakings  of  the  Commission,  the  Con- 
tractor, Martin-Marietta  Corporation  and 
United  States  Rubber  Company  thereunder 
are  hereby  terminated.  It  being  understood 
and  agreed  that  this  termination  is  effected 
for  the  mutual  convenience  of  the  parties 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Termina- 
tion Agreement  rather  than  for  default  or 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Government  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  or 
the  Lease. 

ASTICI.E  n.    rPCE  PLANT  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS, 
DATA,    PATENTS    AND    INVENTIONS    OR    DISCOV- 


A.  All  sketches,  drawings,  designs,  design 
data,  plans,  specifications,  technical  notes 
and  data,  notebooks,  photographs,  negatives, 
reports,  findings,  recommendations,  data, 
technical  memoranda  of  every  description 
and  supporting  documents  relating  to  the 
foregoing,  and  the  Information  contained 
therein,  and  prepared  by  the  Contractor, 
Martin-Marietta  Corporation,  United  States 
Rubber  Company  or  their  respective  contrac- 
tors in  connection  with  the  design,  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  the  FPCE  Plant  or  equip- 
ment shall,  without  charge  therefor,  be  the 
property  of  the  Government,  and,  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  Contractor,  Martin -Mari- 
etta Corporation  and  United  States  Rubber 
Company  to  retain  a  copy  of  any  such  ma- 
terial for  their  own  use,  shall  be  promptly 
delivered  to  the  Commission.  The  Govern- 
ment shall  have  the  right  to  use  all  or  any 
part  of  said  material  and  information  which 
Is  the  property  of  the  Government  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  right  to  reproduce  said  material  and 
disseminate  it  to  the  public. 

B.  The  Contractor,  Martin-Marietta  Cor- 
poration and  United  States  Rubber  Company 
hereby  grant  or  shaU  cause  to  be  granted  to 
the  Government: 

1.  an  irrevocable,  nonexclusive,  p&id-up 
license  to  the  Government  with  the  irrevo- 
cable right  to  grant  to  third  parties,  nonex- 
clusive, royalty-free  licenses  In  cmd  to  any 
Inventions  or  discoveries  which  the  Contrac- 
tor, Martin-Marietta  Corporation,  United 
States  Rubber  Company  or  their  respective 
contractors  used,  contemplated  for  use  or 
developed  for  possible  use  in  the  design,  con- 
struction or  operation  of  the  FPCE  Plant 
or  equipment,  and  which  are  owned  or  oon- 
troUed  (in  the  sense  of  having  the  right  to 
grant  such  licenses  and  rights  without  ac- 
counting to  others  with  respect  to  royalties) 
by  the  ContractcH*,  Martin-Marietta  Corpora- 
tion or  United  States  Rubber  Company  dur- 
ing the  period  commencing  February  9,  1965 
and  ending  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Termination  Agreement,  to  practice  or  have 
practiced  such  Inventions  or  discoveries  for 
the  fabrication,  processing,  encapsulation, 
use  or  sale  of  fission  products  and  other 
radioisotopes. 

2.  an  irrevocable,  paid-up  license  and  right 
to  the  Government  with  the  irrevocable  right 
to  grant  to  third  partiea  nonexclusive  paid- 
up  licensee  and  rights  in  and  to  any  secret 
process,  technical  information,  or  Imow-how 
owned,  controlled  (in  the  sense  of  having 
the  right  to  grant  such  licenses  and  rights 
without  accounting  to  others  with  respect 
to   royalties)    by    the    Contractor,   Martin- 


Marietta  Corporation  or  United  States  Rub- 
ber Company  during  the  period  commencing 
February  9,  1966  and  ending  as  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Termination  Agreement 
which  the  Contractor,  Martin-Marietta 
Corporation,  United  States  Rubber  Company 
or  their  respective  contractors  used,  contem- 
plated for  use  or  developed  for  possible  use 
In  the  design,  construction  or  operation  of 
the  FPCE  Plant  or  equipment,  to  use  or  have 
vised  such  secret  processes,  technical  infor- 
mation of  know-how  for  the  fabrication, 
processing,  encapevilation,  use  or  sale  of  fis- 
sion products  and  other  radioisotopes. 

C.  With  respect  to  the  inventions  or  dis- 
coveries referred  to  in  Paragraph  B  of  tills 
Article,    the    Contractor,     Martin-Marietta 
Corporation  and  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany shall  promptly  furnish  the  Commis- 
sion complete  Information  thereon  and  ad- 
vise the  Commission  at  the  time  of  reporting 
whether    the    Contractor,    Martin-Marietta 
Corporation  or  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany have  filed  or  will  file  at  their  own  ex- 
pense a  United  States  Patent  application. 
Unless  a  patent  application  has  been  filed, 
the  Contractor,  Martin-Marietta  Corporation, 
or  United  States  Rubber  Company  shall  file 
such    patent    application    within    six     (6) 
months  of  the  furnishing  of  the  Information. 
If  the  Contractor,  Martin-Marietta  Corpo- 
ration or  United   States  Rubber  Company 
does  not  file  a  patent  application  within  six 
(6)   months  of  the  furnishing  of  such  in- 
formation to  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion sbaU  have  the  right  to  file  a  patent 
appUcation,  in  which  event  the  Commission 
shaU  have  the  right  to  determine  the  ttUe 
and  rights  in  and  to  any  such  invention 
or  discovery,  subject  to  the  Contractor,  BCar- 
tln-Marietta  Corporation  or  United  States 
Rubber  Company  retaining  at  least  a  non- 
exclusive   irrevocable    paid-up    license.    In 
addition  to  such  prompt  reporting  of  such 
Inventions   or   discoveries,    the    Contractor, 
Martin-Marietta    Corporation    and    United 
States   Rubber  Company  shaU   furnish   to 
the  Commission  through  the  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Counsel  for  Patents,  or  his  repreaenta- 
tive,  upon  request,  technical  data  to  assist 
the  Commission  In  the  understanding  of  an 
invention  or  discovery  and  to  support  the 
preparation  and  prosecution  of  any  patent 
appUcation  undertaken  by  the  Commission. 
D.  No  claim  for  pecuniary  award  or  com- 
pensation under  the  provisions  of  the  Atmnlo 
Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  Amended,  shall  be 
asserted  by  the  Contractor,  Martin-Matletta 
Corporation  and  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany or  their  employees  with  respect  to  any 
Invention  or  discovery  made  or  conceived  in 
the  course  of  or  imder  the  Agreement. 

ARTicLx  m.  coers  and  expxnsxs 
Costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Contractor,  Msxttn-Marietta 
Corporation  and  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany in  preparing  to  perform  or  In  perform- 
ing their  respective  obligations  under  the 
Agreement  and  Lease  and  the  Guarantee  and 
Undertaking  Agreements  attached  thereto 
ShaU  be  borne  by  the  party  incurring  them. 
The  sum  of  $3,600.00  which  has  been  paid  by 
the  Contractor  to  the  Oommlsslon  w  rent  for 
the  premises  subject  to  the  Lease  shall  be 
retained  by  the  Commission. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have 
executed  this  contract  ss  of  the  date  and 
year  first  above  written. 

Unitxd  States  or  Akkuca.  U.S.  Atoiqb 

Enxbot  Coiocisaioir. 


Manager,  Richland  Opemfions  Office. 
-,  Contracting  Officer. 


Isochem,  Inc., 

H.  D.  Gilbert,  Vice  President. 

Maetzn-Marirta  C(»p., 

Malcolm   A.  MacInttsx,  Vice  President. 

Unitxd  States  Rttbbxx  Co., 

O.  W.  Ckanx,  Vice  President. 
I,  Boss  G.  Maeaulay,  certify  that  I  am  the 
Secretary  of  Isochem  Inc.;  that  H.  D.  GUbert 
who  signed  this  contract  on  behalf  of  the 
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corporation  was  the  Vice  President  of  said 
corporation;  that  said  contract  was  duly 
signed  by  and  on  behalf  of  said  corporation 
by  authority  of  Its  governing  body;  and  la 
within  the  scope  of  Its  corporate  powers. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  am  herevinto  affixing 
my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  corporation 
this  18th  day  of  January,  1967. 

Ross  C.  Macattut, 

Secretary. 

Corporate  seal. 

I.  W.  L.  Lucas,  certify  that  I  am  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  Martin-Marietta  Cor- 
poration; that  Malcolm  A.  Maclntyre  who 
signed  this  contract  on  behalf  of  the  cor- 
poration was  the  Vice  President  of  said 
corporation:  that  said  contract  was  duly 
signed  by  and  on  behalf  of  said  corporation 
by  authority  of  Its  governing  body;  and  is 
^thln  the  scope  of  Its  corporate  powers. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  am  hereunto  affixing 
my  band  and  the  seal  of  said  corporation 
this  18th  day  of  January,  1967. 

X.  W.  L.  Lucas, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Corporate  seal. 

1,  Henry  H.  Both  certify  that  I  am  the 
Aast.  Secretary  of  United  States  Rubber 
Company:  that  I.  W.  Chane  who  signed  this 
contract  on  Ijehalf  of  the  corixiratlon  was  the 
Vice  President  of  said  corporation;  that  said 
contract  was  duly  signed  by  and  on  behalf 
of  said  corporation  by  authority  of  Its 
governing  body;  and  Is  within  the  scope  of 
Its  corporate  powers. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  am  hereunto  affixing 
my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  corporation 
this  18th  day  of  January,  1967. 

Henxt  H.  Both. 

Corporate  seal. 


PROTECTING  OUR  NATURAL 
HERITAGE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Presldeiit's  message  on  "Protecting  Our 
Natural  Heritage,"  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  today,  articulates  once 
again  his  long-standing  concern  that 
beauty  and  nature  shall  retain  their 
places  as  primary  ingredients  of  the 
American  outdoor  scene. 

The  President's  recommendations  are 
matters  of  great  importance  to  the  vital- 
ity and  well-being  of  our  Nation.  The 
proposals  include  an  Air  Quality  Act  for 
1967;  the  establishment  of  a  special  high- 
way safety  and  beauty  trust  fund;  and 
an  expanded  program  for  the  study  and 
wise  development  of  the  Nation's  min- 
eral resources  and  technology.  He  has 
reaffirmed  his  commitment  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Water  Commis- 
sion and  to  continued  efforts  to  find  solu- 
tions to  the  Nation's  water  problems. 

The  President  has  renewed  his  proposal 
for  last  year  for  the  establishment  of  a 
nationwide  system  of  trails  and  a  ssrstem 
of  national  scenic  rivers.  In  addition,  he 
has  recommended  the  first  addition  to 
our  wilderness  areas  since  the  wilderness 
system  was  authorized  in  1964.  One  of 
the  most  significant  measures  recom- 
mended is  an  enlarged  appropriation  to 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  as 
a  way  to  avoid  escalating  land  costs  and 
to  speed  up  the  acquisition  of  recreation 
lands. 

.1  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
recommended  a  national  park  along 
with  wilderness  and  recreation  areas  in 
the  North  Cascades.  This  is  a  place  of 
magnificent  scenic  beauty  which  encom- 
passes varied  natural  resources.  Differ- 
ent management  goals  must  be  applied 


to  different  parts  of  the  whole  area  in 
order  to  achieve  the  maximum  public 
benefit.  The  unique  ecenic  grandeur  of 
the  North  Cascades  requires  that  a  sig- 
nificant area  be  accorded  the  status  and 
recognition  associated  with  a  national 
park. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  proposed 
legislation  defining  apeclflc  boundaries 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  soon 
to  implement  the  President's  message. 
This  legislation  will  be  considered 
promptly  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  public  hearings 
both  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  the 
State,  providing  full  opportunity  for 
comment. 

In  spite  of  many  statements  to  the 
contrary,  the  future  recreational  and 
esthetic  needs  of  the  American  people 
can  be  adequately  provided  for  if  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  will  act  to  take 
advantage  of  our  remaining  national 
park  opportunities. 

The  remaining  opportunities  include — 
in  addition  to  the  fabulous  peaks  and 
meadows  of  the  North  Cascades  of  my 
own  State — the  awe-inspiring  redwoods 
of  California;  the  green  and  lovely  Po- 
tomac River  Valley  that  runs  through 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland; 
and  the  superb  string  of  Apostle  Islands 
off  the  Wisconsin  Lakeshore.  I  have 
already  announced  that  a  hearing  will 
commence  April  18  before  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  the 
Redwood  National  Park  proposal. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  which  will  initially  deal  with 
many  of  these  legislative  recommenda- 
tions, I  assure  the  President  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  I  will  move 
for  early  and  well-oonsldered  congres- 
sional action  on  these  proposals. 


mony  pointing  to  Sukarno's  knowledge  of  the 
plot.  A  special  session  of  the  Indonesian 
Consultative  Congress  was  subsequently  set 
for  late  March  to  review  Sukarno's  role  in  the 
coup.  Now  comes  news  that  the  army  has 
arrested  the  President's  military  aide  and  the 
chief  of  the  palace  guard,  replacing  them 
with  trusted  Suharto  men. 

The  obvious  tactical  problem  confronted 
by  Suharto  and  Malik  has  been  to  establish 
Sukarno's  complicity  in  the  coup  beyond  a 
doubt  and  thus  to  gain  public  acceptance  of 
his  diminished  status.  In  central  Java, 
especially,  Sukarno  continues  to  enjoy  the 
Image  of  a  beloved  George  Washington. 
The  consequences  of  hasty  and  maladroit 
handling  of  his  future  could  be  quite  as 
damaging  to  Indonesian  stability  as  the 
present  ambivalent  situation  If  a  consoli- 
dated opposition  to  the  new  regime  were  to 
pre-empt  the  Sukarno  charisma.  General 
Suharto  has  shown  a  keen  awareness  of  this, 
and  so  his  recent  moves  acqtUre  added 
Interest. 

The  United  States  has  offlclally  watched 
the  long  political  convolutions  since  the 
coup  attempt  with  a  wary  and  appraising 
eye.  Although  limited  aid  moves  were  an- 
nounced following  the  Washington  visit  of 
Foreign  Minister  Malik  In  September,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  did 
not  assign  a  resident  representative  to  Indo- 
nesia until  this  week.  The  appointee  now 
slated  to  re-establish  an  American  aid  pres- 
ence in  Djakarta  for  the  first  time  since  1963, 
Stokes  Talbert,  is  an  able  aid  professional 
with  a  substantial  background  of  experience 
in  Asia  and  is  an  excellent  choice  for  this 
sensitive  post. 


PRESENT  CONDITIONS  IN 
INDONESIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  having 
recently  visited  Indonesia,  I  came  away 
impressed  with  the  adroit  handling  of 
that  country's  touchy  internal  problems 
by  its  leadership,  headed  by  General 
Suharto.  We  find  in  Indonesia  an  en- 
tirely new  ball  game.  The  Government 
is  sincere  In  its  desire  to  move  ahead,  but 
is  careful  in  its  mafieuverings,  as  well. 
It  is  good  to  see  the  United  States  being 
as  careful  and  yet  also  moving  ahead  to 
assist    that    nation,    the    world's    fifth 

Yesterday,  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torially reviewed  the  situation  in  Indo- 
nesia in  an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"The  Sukarno  Problem."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  SxtkakKo  Problem 
Step  by  step,  the  Indonesian  regime  of 
General  Suharto  appears  to  be  preparing  for 
a  showdown  attempt  to  redefine  President 
Sukarno's  position.  Ten  days  ago,  Foreign 
Minister  Malik  made  a  direct  public  appeal 
to  Sukarno  to  resign  and  to  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor to  serve  until  the  1968  elections.  This 
was  accompanied  by  the  allegation  that  a 
high  officer  who  saw  Sukarno  on  the  day  of 
the  Communist  coup  attempt  last  fall.  Brig. 
Gen.   Supardjo,   has   given  damaging  testl- 


EXTREMIST  CRITICS  COULD  DELAY 
VIETNAM  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  not 
yet  been  concluded  is  that  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  in  Hanoi,  Moscow,  and  Pe- 
king remain  unconvinced  of  our  deter- 
mination to  see  to  it  that  aggression  is 
not  permitted  to  succeed. 

While  they  hear  of  our  commitment 
from  the  President  and  from  congres- 
sional leaders,  they  also  see  mass  demon- 
strations against  this  commitment  and 
remain  unconvinced  that  the  administra- 
tion really  speaks  for  the  majority  of 
citizens. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  our  Vietnam 
effort  is  within  the  realm  of  honest  dis- 
agreement. Such  criticism  is  a  part  and 
parcel  of  our  democratic  process.  It  Is 
essential  for  the  operation  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. Tills  kind  of  open  and  honest  de- 
bate is  the  lifeblood  of  our  system. 

However,  there  is  much  criticism  that 
simply  provides  additional  ammunition 
for  those  who  seek  to  advance  their  own 
interests  through  the  use  of  force.  Like- 
wise, much  of  the  criticism  is  simply  un- 
true, based  upon  false  assumptions,  mis- 
information, and  a  clear  effort  to  falsify. 

A  group  of  distinguished  Americans, 
among  them  former  President  Eisen- 
hower, former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson.  Dr.  James  Coles,  president  of 
Bowdoin  College.  Leo  Cherne,  executive 
director  of  the  Research  Institute  of 
America,  and  James  A.  Farley,  former 
Postmaster  General,  have  pointed  out  a 
number  of  the  irresponsible  statements 
which  have  been  made  with  some  fre- 
quency by  critics  of  the  war. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  this  is  "Lyn- 
don Johnson's  War"  or  "McNamaras 
War"  or  any  other  individual's  war.  In  a 
statement  sponsored  by  Freedom  House 
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tills  group  of  prominent  Americans  notes 
tliat  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  commitment 
of  the  American  people,  sustained  and 
reaffirmed  by  them  many  times  in  the 
past  12  years  under  tliree  Presidents. 

To  the  charge  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  committing  war  crimes  or  en- 
gaged in  genocide  this  question  is  posed : 

VTby  do  not  responsible  critics  disassociate 
themselves  emphatically  from  such  wUd 
charges? 

After  dealing  with  several  other  Ir- 
responsible points  of  criticism,  this  im- 
portant statement  reads  as  follows: 

Among  the  opponents  of  our  Vietnam  pol- 
icy are  men  of  stature  In  the  Intellectual,  re- 
ligious, and  public  service  communities.  A 
failure  on  their  part  to  draw  the  line  between 
their  positions  and  the  views  expressed  by 
irresponsible  extremists  could  encourage  our 
Communist  adversaries  to  postpone  serious 
negotiations,  raise  the  cost  in  lives  and  de- 
laying the  peace  we  earnestly  seek. 

This  statement  is  one  which  all  critics 
of  the  war  should  carefully  consider,  and 
It  is  one  which  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
statement  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LiADiKS  Wabn  That  Extremists  Could  Delat 

Vietnam  Negotiations 

a  crucial  turning  point 

A  Freedom  House  statement  signed  by  145 

distinguished    Americans    urges    responsible 

critics  of  the  Vietnam  u>ar  to  dissociate  them- 

Hlves  from  wild  charges  being  made  against 

the  nation  and  its  leaders.     The  complete 

text  foUows: 

The  American  military  presence  In  South 
Vietnam  has  demonstrated  that  the  Com- 
munists cannot  win  their  "war  of  national 
liberation."  The  impact  of  thU  demonstra- 
tion has  been  felt  throughout  Southeast 
Asia. 

It  provided  a  shield  for  the  sharp  reversal 
of  Indonesia's  drift  toward  Communism, 
which  has  removed  the  threats  to  Singapore 
and  Malaysia.  It  has  given  new  vigor  to  the 
Philippine  Republic's  aUeglance  to  the  free 
world.  It  has  brought  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam to  the  point  where  the  possibility  of  ne- 
gotiations may  become  an  actiMlity. 

Although  negotiations  would  only  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  war  and  not 
the  end  itself,  it  would  be  a  crucial  turning 
point  for  which  we  must  be  prepared.  Re- 
peated experience  has  taught  us  that  even 
when  negotiations  are  started  our  antag- 
onists will  at  first  insist  on  terms  which 
would  hand  them  a  victory  disguised  as  a 
peace  settlement.  Simultaneously  they  are 
likely  to  intensify  their  military  action  In 
the  field,  as  was  the  case  in  Korea.  They 
may  prolong  the  discussion  interminably  in 
the  hope  that  serious  divisions  within  the 
tTnlted  States  and  its  allies  in  the  struggle 
will  so  weaken  our  resolve  that  we  will  allow 
them  to  wrest  from  the  conference  table  what 
their  soldiers  and  terrorists  could  not  win 
by  force. 

We  are  confident  that  this  hope  will  prove 
a  delusion.  Many  leaders  of  the  non-Com- 
munist nations  of  Asia  have  reepatedly  en- 
dorsed the  American  role  in  Vietnam  as  a 
stabilizing  force.  The  South  Vietnamese  cast 
their  ballots  for  freedom  from  Communist 
domination  In  the  September  election.  The 
American  people  have  made  a  similar  choice; 
in  primary  after  primary  they  were  offered 
the  chance  to  vote  for  candidates  who  would 
lead  them  unilaterally  out  of  the  Vietnam 
commitment.  In  almost  every  case  they  re- 
jected that  chance. 


This  evidence  of  support  for  United  States 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  is  convincing 
to  those  familiar  with  the  American  scene. 
It  must  be  made  equally  convincing  to  the 
Communist  leaders.  It  will  not  be  easy. 
Familiar  with  the  use  of  agitation,  demon- 
stration, and  violent  personal  abuse  as  po- 
litical tools  in  their  own  closed  societies,  they 
misunderstand  the  very  different  significance 
of  such  activities  in  the  United  States. 

It  Is  this  fact  that  presents  American  crit- 
ics of  oxir  Vietnam  commitment  with  a  sharp 
challenge  to  their  sense  of  responsibility. 
We  do  not  in  any  way  suggest  that  these 
critics  end  their  opposition,  if  that  is  their 
conviction.  But  If  they  want  to  see  a  Just 
peace  result  from  negotiations  we  urge  that 
they  renounce  such  fantasies  as  these: 

— That  this  is  "Lyndon  Johnson's  War"  or 
"McNamara's  War"  or  any  other  individual's 
war.  It  is  a  commitment  of  the  American 
people,  sustained  and  reaffirmed  by  them 
many  times  in  the  past  twelve  years  under 
three  Presidents. 

— That  the  American  leaders  are  commit- 
ting "icor  crimes"  or  indulging  in  "geno- 
cide." These  are  the  claims  of  a  few  ex- 
tremists here  and  abroad.  Why  do  not 
responsible  critics  disassociate  themselves 
emphatically  from  such  wUd  charges? 

— That  military  service  in  this  country's 
armed  forces  is  an  option  exercisable  solely 
at  the  discretion  of  the  individual.  No  na- 
tion anywhere,  now  or  In  the  past,  has  ever 
recognized  that  principle.  Those  who  urge 
Individual  defiance  on  moral  grounds  merely 
betray  the  genuine  tenets  of  conscientious 
objection  which  our  people  respect. 

— That  this  is  a  "race"  war  of  white  versus 
colored  peoples.  This  accusation  distorts 
the  true  alms  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
which  most  of  our  people  support.  The 
utter  falsity  of  this  notion  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  and  South  Koreans  who  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  combat  against  the 
Communists,  as  well  as  by  the  magnificent 
conduct  of  American  Negro  soldiers  In  South 
Vietnam. 

— That  this  nation's  leaders  are  obsessed 
with  some  compulsion  to  play  "world  police- 
man" or  to  conduct  some  "holy  war"  against 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  underdeveloped 
people.  The  long  list  of  Communist-ruled 
countries  with  whom  the  United  States  has 
coexisted  is  ample  refutation  of  the  "gen- 
darme" charge.  Americans  twe  also  aware 
that  the  present  administration,  like  those 
that  preceded  it,  has  a  proud  record  of  help- 
ing underdeveloped  countries  with  the  great- 
est outpouring  of  material  aid  In  all  of 
human  history. 

Among  the  opponents  of  our  Vietnam  pol- 
icy are  men  of  stature  In  the  Intellectual, 
religious  and  public  service  communities.  A 
failure  on  their  part  to  draw  the  line  between 
their  positions  and  the  views  expressed  by 
irresponsible  extremists  could  encourage  our 
Conmiunlst  adversaries  to  postpone  serious 
negotiations,  raising  the  cost  in  lives  and 
delaying  the  peace  we  earnestly  seek. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  distinction  between 
responsible  dissent  and  unfounded  attacks 
upon  our  society  and  its  leaders  will  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  dissenters  themselves.  Thus 
the  Communists  will  not  be  misled  into  un- 
derestimating the  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  secure  the  Independence 
of  South  Vietnam  as  the  basis  for  peace  with 
Justice  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

SIGNERS    or    THE    STATEMENT 

(Affiliations  for  identification  only) 
Former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower; 
Dean  Acheson,  former  Secretary  of  State; 
WUllam  Agar.  Former  member.  U.N.  Secre- 
tariat: Hurst  R.  Anderson,  President,  The 
American  University;  Richard  A.  Armstrong, 
Executive  Director,  Effective  Citizens  Organi- 
zation; Thurman  Arnold,  former  Justice  V.S. 
Court  of  Appeals;  George  Backer,  Author, 
former  newspaper  publisher;  Frank  A.  Bar- 


nett,  President,  NatioTial  Strategy  Informa- 
tion Center;  Murray  Baron,  President,  Peace 
with  Freedom;  Joseph  A.  Belrne.  President, 
Communications  Workers  of  America;  W. 
Randolph  Burgess,  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  NATO;  Arthur  F.  Bums,  President,  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research;  Thomas 
D.  Cabot,  civic  and  business  leader,  Boston; 
D.  W.  Canham.  Jr.,  Southuxst  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Studies;  Leo  Cherne.  Executive  Di- 
rector, Research  Institute  of  America;  Rob- 
ert A.  Christie.  President,  Millersville  (Penn- 
sylvania) State  College;  and  Dr.  James  S. 
Coles,  President,  Bowdoin  College. 

Also  James  B.  Conant,  former  U.S.  High 
Commissioner  to  West  Germany;  Marc  Con- 
nelly, playwright;  A.  J.  Coutu,  Director, 
North  Carolina  State  Mission  to  Peru;  Carl- 
ton Culmsee,  Dean,  College  of  Humanities 
and  Arts,  Utah  State  University;  Joseph  Cur- 
ran.  President  National  Maritime  Union  of 
America;  Thurston  N.  Davis.  S.J.,  Editor-in- 
Chief,  America;  Michael  V.  DiSaUe,  former 
Governor  of  Ohio;  John  Dos  Passos,  author; 
Roscoe  Drunmaond,  syndicated  columnist; 
Christopher  T.  Emmet,  President,  American 
Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations;  James  A. 
Parley,  former  Postmaster  General;  and 
George  Field,  Executive  Director  Freedom 
House. 

Also  Marion  B.  Folsom,  former  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  George 

B.  Ford,  Pastor  Emeritus,  Corpus  Christi  R. 

C.  Church;  Harry  D.  Gldeonse,  Chancellor, 
New  School  for  Social  Research;  Nathaniel 
L.  Goldstein,  former  Attorney  General  of 
New  York;  David  L.  Guyer,  Vice  President,  In- 
stitute of  International  Education;  Arthur 
L.  Harckham,  President.  Joint  Council,  Build- 
ing Service  Employees  International  Union; 
Will  Herberg,  Department  of  Philosophy  and 
Culture,  Drew  University;  George  H.  Hllde- 
brand,  economist;  Sidney  Hook,  Department 
of  Philosophy,  New  York  University;  R.  Gor- 
don Hoxle,  Chancellor,  Long  Island  Univer- 
sity: Henry  C.  Huglin,  Brig.  General  USAF 
(Ret.),  military  analyst  and  commentator; 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson,  magazine  editor. 

Also  J&cdb  K.  Javlts,  United  States  Sena- 
tor, New  York;  Eugent  I.  Johnson,  Director, 
Adult  Education  Association  of  U.S.A.;  Am- 
ron  H.  Katz,  The  Rand  Corporation;  Vincent 
S.  Kearney.  S.J..  Associate  Editor,  America; 
Maxwell  A.  Krlendler.  business  executive;  Hy- 
man  Kublin,  Associate  Dean,  Graduate  Cen- 
ter, City  University  oj  New  York;  Harold 
Lamport,  Department  of  Physiology,  Mount 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine;  Aaron  Levenstein, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Ivan  D.  Lon- 
don, Department  of  Psychology,  Brooklyn 
College;  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  former  U.S. 
Delegate  to  U.N.  General  Assembly:  Charles 
Wesley  Lowry,  Foundation  for  Religious  Ac- 
tion; S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  BHg.  General,  U.S. 
Army  (Ret.),  military  critic  and  historian; 
Carl  McGuire,  Chairman,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Colorado;  Francis  Pick- 
ens Miller,  former  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State;  and  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer, 
syndicated  columnist. 

Also  Robert  D.  Murphy,  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  International  Affairs; 
Gabriel  G.  Nahas,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  awarded 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom.  1945;  John  C. 
Neff,  National  Strategy  Information  Center; 
Benjamin  Nispei,  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts,  Ship- 
pensburg  (Pennsylvania)  State  College; 
Dwayn  Orton,  Educational  Consultant.  In- 
ternational Business  Machines  Corp.;  Llthgow 
Osborne,  Chairman.  American- Scandinavian 
Foundation;  Mrs.  Bonaro  Overstreet,  author; 
David  Packard,  former  President.  Board  of 
Trustees.  Stanford  University;  William  Peter- 
sen, Institute  0/  Human  Sciences,  Boston 
College;  Christopher  H.  Phillips,  President. 
US.  Council  of  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Paul  A.  Porter,  lawyer,  former 
Administrator,  OJ'A.;  Paul  R.  Porter,  cor- 
poration executive;  Lewis  P.  Powell,  lawyer 
and  civic  leader,  Richmond;  R.  Paul  Ramsey, 
Department  of  Religion,  Princeton   Univer- 
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aity;  and  Rudolf  Ratbaus.  bu«ineu  con- 
sultant. 

Also  Philip  D.  Reed,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Oeneral  Electric  Co.;  Wbltelaw 
Held,  former  publisher  and  editor;  John 
Rlcbardson,  Jr.,  President,  Free  Europe,  Inc. 
{Radio  Free  Europe);  Stewart  Richardson, 
publishing  executive;  Victor  Rlesel.  syndi- 
cated labor  columnist;  Elizabeth  M.  RUey, 
publishing  executive;  Francis  E.  Rivers,  re- 
tired Judge,  Civil  Court  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  Mrs.  Kennlt  Roosevelt,  civic  leader; 
Elmo  Roper,  public  opinion  analyst;  Samuel 
I.  Roeenman,  advisor  to  President  Truman; 
Peter  Sanmiartlno,  President,  Fairleigh  Dick- 
inson University;  and  Whitney  North  Sey- 
mour, past  president,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Also  Eustace  Sellgman,  lawyer,  corporate 
director;  John  T.  Smithies,  business  consul- 
tant on  Latin  America;  Charles  M.  Spofford, 
attorney  and  civic  leader.  New  York;  Oerald 
L.  Stelbel,  Foreign  Affairs  Editor,  Research 
Institute  of  America;  Donald  C.  Stone,  Dean. 
Graduate  School  of  Public  and  International 
Affairs,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Rex  Stout, 
author.  President  of  Authors'  League  of 
America;  Louis  Stulberg,  President,  Inter- 
national Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union, 
David  Sullivan.  General  President,  Building 
Service  Employees'  International  Union; 
Hsrbert  Bayard  Swope,  Jr.,  TV  and  Broad- 
way producer;  Frank  Tannenbaum,  Director, 
University  Seminars,  Columbia  University; 
Malcolm  A.  Tarlov,  National  Commander 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S. A.;  Ruth  Van 
Auken,  Deputy  Executive  Director,  Business 
Council  for  International  Understanding; 
Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  President  Emeritus, 
Union  Theological  Seminary;  Ursula  M.  von 
Eckardt.  Department  of  Social  Sciences.  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico;  Louis  Waldman,  labor 
lawyer;  William  L.  White,  editor  and  author; 
Mn.  Ruth  D.  Wilson,  sociologist  and  author; 
Jacques  D.  Wlmpfheimer,  corporation  presi- 
dent; and  Richard  Yardumlnan,  composer. 

The  following  faculty  members  are  associ- 
ated uHth  the  History,  International  Affairs, 
Law,  and  Political  Science  Departments  of 
leading  universities:  Charles  C.  Adler,  Jr., 
Hamilton  College;  Charles  R.  Adrian,  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Riverside;  Carl  A.  Auer- 
bacb.  University  of  Minnesota;  Lincoln  P. 
Bloomfleld,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Imre  Bobe,  University  of  Washing- 
Um;  Robert  Braucher,  Harvard  University; 
Robert  F.  Byrnea,  Indiana  University;  Pran- 
ds  J.  Corley,  S.J.,  Saint  Louis  University; 
Joseph  Cropsey,  University  of  Chicago;  Aurle 
N.  Dunlap,  Lehigh  University;  Joseph  Dun- 
ner,  Yeshiva  University;  Rowland  E.  Egger, 
Princeton  University;  Brooks  Emeny,  Prince- 
ton University;  William  Fleming,  Btpon  Col- 
lege; and  John  O.  Hall,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Also  Loy  W.  Henderson,  American  Univer- 
sity: Samuel  P.  Huntington,  Harvard  Uni- 
veratty:  Dan  N.  Jacobs,  Miami  University: 
Walter  Darnell  Jacobs,  University  of  Mary- 
land: William  K.  Jones,  Columbia  University; 
Page  Keeton,  University  of  Texas;  William  R. 
Klntner,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Regi- 
nald D.  Lang,  Carleton  College;  James  E. 
Larson.  University  of  South  Carolina;  George 
A.  Up^,  WalMsh  College;  William  W.  Lock- 
wood.  Princeton  University;  Dayton  D.  Mc- 
Kean,  University  of  Colorado;  Thomas  Payne, 
University  of  Montana;  Paul  F.  Power,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati;  and  Willis  L.  M.  Reese, 
Columbia  University. 

Also  James  A.  Robinson,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity; Massimo  Salvadorl,  Smith  College: 
Joseph  H.  Smith,  Columbia  University:  Ray- 
mond J.  Sontag,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley:  August  O.  Spain,  Texas  Christian 
Vntveraity:  William  8.  Stokes,  Claremont 
Men's.  College;  Qeatg*  E.  Taylor,  University 
of  Washington:  Stephen  J.  Tonsor,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan;  Frank  N.  Trager,  New  York 
University;  Donald  W.  Treadgold,  University 
of  Washin^on;  Justus  M.  vander  Kroef,  Unl- 
versity  of  Bridgeport;  Manfred  C.  Vernon, 


Western  Washington  State  College;  Karl  A. 
Wlttfogel,  University  of  Washington;  and 
Victor  Zitta,  University  of  Maryland. 

Please  mail  your  endorsement  with  this 
coupon  today 

To  Freedom  House,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  T.  10018. 

I  agree  with  your  declaration  and  Join  in 
this  appeal  for  responsibility. 

Here  Is  my  contribution  for  the  widest  pos- 
sible circulation  of  this  message.    $ (tax 

deductible). 

(Name) 

(Address) 
(City) (State) (Zip) 

This   Text  May  Be  Qvjoted  or  Reprinted 
Without  Permission 


THE  "OVER  60"  JOB  BUREAU 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  many  men  and  women  past 
age  60  find  that  all  employment  doors 
are  closed  to  them.  Tlius,  this  Nation 
loses  the  experience  and  abilities  of 
great  numbers  of  Americans  who  could 
make  a  major  contribution  to  our  Na- 
tion. 

Fortunately,  many  private  citizens  are 
becoming  increasingly  alarmed  about 
this  loss  of  seasoned  manpower.  More 
than  that,  many  are  doing  something 
about  it.  A  description  of  one  such  ef- 
fort was  recently  sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  E. 
D.  Pearce,  president  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs.  She  In- 
formed me  about  an  "over-60  counsel- 
ing and  emplosonent  service"  sponsored 
by  the  Montgomery  County  Federation 
in  Maryland.  This  project  is  described 
in  the  November  1965  issue  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  Clubwoman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  article  re- 
printed in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Mabtlano  Clxtbwomxn's  "Ovxr-^" 
Job  Bubeau 

Many  people  call  ours  Hie  "Age  of  Youth" 
— an  era  in  which  no  ose  dares  grow  old. 
Never  before  has  so  much  stress  been  placed 
on  staying  young,  and  in  no  other  country 
In  the  world  are  people  so  age-conscious. 

"Growing  old  gracefully"  is  a  charming 
phrase,  but  it  carries  no  comfort  or  encour- 
agement to  the  millions  of  people  In  our 
population  over  age  60.  To  moet  of  them, 
growing  old  presents  only  problems  and  bar- 
riers. 

The  Montgomery  County  Federation  in 
Maryland  became  aware  of  the  plight  of  some 
oldsters  in  their  area  and  decided  to  do  some- 
thing aboirt  it.  The  result  has  been  an  over- 
whelming county  success. 

It  began  in  1960 — the  brain  child  of  a  few 
farslghted  clubwomen — specifically  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Gallagher,  who  became  the  first  Chair- 
man of  the  "Over-60  Counseling  and  Em- 
ployment Service,"  Mrs.  James  H.  Baxter,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Carten. 

These  women  were  aware  of  the  difSculties 
older  people  encounter  when  looking  for 
Jobs.  Ads  in  the  newspapers — almost  with- 
out exception — ask  for  "mature  women — 25- 
45,"  for  "elderly  woman  to  care  for  small 
children,  gJi.w.,  cooking,  SVi  days,  «50  per 
week."  Any  housewife  knows  the  outrage- 
ousness  of  such  an  ad.  Caring  for  small  chil- 
dren, cooking  three  meals  a  day  and  doing 
up  the  dishes,  and  the  gii.w. — which  means 
"general  housework"  is  a  job  for  a  strong,  vig- 
orous, yoimg  woman. 

When  Mrs.  Gallagher,  as  Community  Affairs 
Chairman  for   the   County  Federation,   at- 


tended a  workshop  meeting  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations stemming  from  that  conclave 
made  special  impact  on  her.  This  was  the 
creation  of  Clearing  Houses  to  find  em- 
ployment for  aging  people.  Mrs.  Gallagher 
called  together  a  group  of  cohorts,  and  to- 
gether they  discussed  the  possibilities  of 
establishing  a  nonprofit  employment  service 
for  those  over  60,  sponsored  by  the  County 
Federation. 

The  Montgomery  County  Federation  lis- 
tened with  interest  and  approved  the  idea, 
which  meant  that  the  project  would  be  sup- 
ported and  financed  by  the  Montgomery 
County  clubwomen.  They  estimated  that 
their  initial  expenses  would  amount  to  about 
$1500  because,  fortunately,  the  Maryland- 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission had  a  red-brick  cottage  near  the 
tennis  courts  of  the  North  Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase  Recreation  Center  which  they  could 
lend,  gratis,  to  the  women  for  their  em- 
ployment office. 

However,  research  on  other  set-ups  liad 
convinced  Mrs.  Gallagher  and  her  clubwomen 
friends  that  volunteer  efforts  should  not  be 
relied  upon  completely.  Indeed,  a  paid 
Director  was  essential. 

Luck  was  vrtth  the  women, — ^Mrs.  Arthur 
Romlg,  a  member  of  the  Kensington  Women's 
Club,  became  the  first  Director.  She  was  an 
excellent  choice,  because  her  experience  in 
club  work  enabled  her  to  work  successfully 
with  volunteers,  and  she  was  a  keen  judge 
of  character,  highly  competent  to  handle  the 
job  applicants  effectively. 

One  of  the  first  steps  after  engaging  Mrs. 
Romlg  was  to  mall  3,000  letters  to  business 
firms  in  the  area,  to  churches,  to  recreation 
centers — every  place  the  notices  announcing 
the  Over-60  Employment  and  Counseling 
Service  might  find  a  good  reception. 

Now  the  Montgomery  County  Federation 
decided  to  finance  the  Employment  Office  is 
a  different  manner.  It  is  worth  noting  ttiat 
this  project  marked  the  first  time  that  all  of 
the  County's  22  clubs  had  financially  coop- 
erated on  a  Joint  project. 

It  was  voted  that  each  club  member  would 
pay  $1  per  year  towards  the  Employment  Of- 
fice with  no  club's  amoimt  to  exceed  9200. 
Of  course,  if  a  club  desired  to  contribute 
more,  it  was  happily  received. 

Last  year,  the  Montgomery  Coimty  women 
joined  the  Thrift  Shop  as  one  of  six  con- 
tributing groups. 

The  Thrift  Shop  is  supported  by  five 
groups:  the  Suburban  Hospital,  Planned 
Parenthood,  Jewish  Community  Center, 
Montgomery  Coxmty  Hospital,  Mental  Health 
Association  and  now  the  Montgomery 
County  Federation  has  been  added  to  the 
list. 

Each  volunteer  group  must  give  one  day 
a  week  to  work  in  the  shop  and  a  great 
quantity  of  donations  are  needed  to  main- 
tain the  inventory — things  such  as  clothing, 
Jewelry,  furniture,  toys. 

All  funds  derived  from  the  Thrift  Shop 
by  the  Montgomery  Coxinty  clubwomen  go 
towards  the  Employment  Office's  operation. 
Also,  if  a  clubmemlier  wishes  to  contribute 
to  the  Thrift  Shop  instead  oif  giving  her  $1 
assessment  to  her  club,  she  may  do  this. 
But,  of  course,  articles  must  be  worth  93  to 
sell  fca:  91,  so  problems  are  Involved  in  this. 

Even  so,  each  month  the  Thrift  Shop 
turns  over  a  percentage  of  monies  collected 
from  the  sale  of  their  articles  to  the  Mont- 
gomery clubwomen  and  with  these  funds, 
plus  the  91  donations  from  the  clubs,  the 
Ov«:-60  project  has  burgeoned. 

Combining  efforts  with  the  Thrift  Shop 
was  a  fortunate  move.  For  one  thing,  It 
has  made  possible  the  creation  of  a  second 
Over-60  Employment  and  Counseling  Serv- 
ice in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland.  Now  In  the 
final  stages  of  planning. 

The  clubwomen  will  offer  a  Manpowtf 
and  Training  Course  in  conjxinctlon  with 
the  Maryland  State  Employment  Service. 


Right  now  a  survey  is  being  made  oif  all 
those  over  45  in  the  area,  who  lack  special 
(kills,  and  who  need  employment. 

Job  areas  which  the  women  hope  to  de- 
velop as  possibilities  for  their  hundreds  of 
applicants  include: 

1.  Desk  clerk  in  a  hotel  or  motel. 

a.  Specialty  work  as  a  floral  designer  or 
gift  wrapper. 

3.  Household  manager. 

4.  Housemaklng  aid. 
Mrs.    Romlg,    the    first    Director,    moved 

to  California  with  her  husband  who  is  a 
minister,  and  her  place  now  is  held  by  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Buchan  Crook,  an  applicant  at  the 
office  a  few  montliB  earlier.  She  had  taught 
sociology  in  the  Universities  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Maine,  Ohio  State  and  Smith  College. 
Hw  affiliation  with  organizations  are  dis- 
tinguished .  .  .  but,  of  course  she  is  over 
801  While  this  is  a  deterrent  in  some  posi- 
tions, it  makes  her  unusually  qualified  for 
Director  of  the  Over-60  Employment  Service. 
The  office  Is  open  three  days  a  week  for 
three  hours  each  day,  10  to  1  p.m.,  but  the 
Increased  business  now  has  encouraged  the 
women  to  maintain  the  office  5  days  each 
week  for  3  hours  each  day. 

"The  Staff" — once  consisting  of  the  Direc- 
tor, now  includes,  too.  Mr.  Merritt  Smith,  a 
retired  engineer,  who  one  day  wandered  into 
the  office  seeking  employment.  After  talking 
with  the  Director  he  decided  that  she  needed 
his  help  more  than  he  needed  hers. 

He  has  become  a  faithful — and  almost  in- 
dispensable— addition  to  the  set-up.  His 
lervices  are  volunteered,  not  remimerated, 
because  this  allows  him  the  freedom  to  travel 
abroad  when  the  desire  strikes  him. 

The  applicants  vary  considerably,  Mrs. 
Hugo  Eskildson,  now  Chairman  of  the  over 
60  Office  for  the  County  Federation,  says 
that  many  of  the  applicants  are  living  on 
imall  retired  incomes  and  need  extra  money. 
Bent  is  the  big  item  and  some  find  place- 
ment in  homes  or  apartment  houses  which 
offer  a  place  to  live  in  return  for  services. 
But  these  situations  are  not  so  easy  to  fill 
u  they  may  sound. 

The  majority  of  the  applicants  are  con- 
siderably above  average  in  intelligence,  Mrs. 
Eskildson  says.  Many  have  their  own  homes 
and  therefore  do  not  wish  to  take  live-in 
Jobs.  Some  are  physically  unable  to  do  more 
than  part-time  work.  The  most  difficult  to 
place  are  those  who  are  unwilling  to  acknowl- 
edge their  loss  of  efficiency  in  their  former 
occupation  and  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to 
other  work  they  could  perform. 

Men  seem  to  be  more  serious  about  want- 
ing a  job  than  women.  Women  frequently 
lack  confidence,  some  want  jobs  to  am\ise 
themselves,  and  others  seek  office  work  of 
the  type  employers  give  to  young  workers. 
Adapting  and  adjusting  to  the  limitations 
of  growing  old  are  necessary,  but  difficult, 
yet  those  who  do  so  find  contentment  and 
happiness. 

So  the  Montgomery  County  clubwomen — 
Urs.  Eslclldson,  Employment  Service  Chair- 
man, together  with  the  founders,  Mrs.  Gal- 
lagher, Mrs.  Baxter  and  Mrs.  John  Crlppen, 
County  President,  are  now  embarked  on  a 
lecond  Over-60  Employment  office.  Sup- 
ported by  the  loyal  and  Interested  clubwo- 
men of  the  County,  the  new  project's  success 
seems  assured.  The  ingenuity  and  resource- 
fulness of  these  clubwomen  might  well  In- 
spire other  clubwomen  In  other  communities 
to  emulate  them.    Surely  the  need  Is  there! 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  its  closing  hours  last  year, 
the  Senate  passed  S.  2877,  the  older 
Americans  community  service  program, 
■nils  bill  is  intended  to  give  Federal  in- 
centives to  worthwhile  public  and  private 
programs  that  provide  opportunities  for 
persons  past  60  years  of  their  communi- 
ties and  their  neighbors  in  worthwhile 
ways.    As  the  r^iiort  on  the  bill  em.- 


phasized,  the  Federal  assistance  would  be 
available  for  ongoing  programs  that  ful- 
fill the  purposes  of  the  bill.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  job  referral  projects, 
such  as  that  sponsored  by  the  Mont- 
gomery Federation  and  other  organiza- 
tions, would  warrant  special  attention 
under  any  such  program.  More  and 
more,  we  have  come  to  realize  that  all- 
Americans  have  a  stake  in  assuring  that 
so-called  retirement  years  can  offer  chal- 
lenging opportunities  for  service.  For 
the  sake  of  the  present  generations  of 
older  Americans  and  all  those  to  come,  we 
should  continue  to  experiment  and  to 
progress. 

WHY  WE  ARE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam S.  White,  in  his  column  published 
Saturday  in  the  Washington  Post,  argues 
that  at  some  ix>int  the  United  States 
may  have  to  risk  raising  the  hackles  of 
Red  China  by  entering  upon  what  he 
calls  "a  real  propaganda  of  truth"  as  to 
why  we  are  in  Vietnam  and  why  we  must 
stay  there. 

Mr.  White  makes  the  point,  quite 
validly,  that  much  of  the  criticism  di- 
rected against  our  presence  in  Vietnam 
results  from  uninformed  views  of  the  im- 
portance of  America's  endeavor.  We  are 
not  simply  fighting  to  hold  a  small  coun- 
try for  the  free  world.  More  impor- 
tantly, he  says,  we  are  staying  the  ex- 
pansionism of  the  Chinese  version  of 
communism.  Refraining  fit>m  making 
our  case  rest  on  this  latter  ix>int  is  an 
act  of  sacrifice,  for  it  brings  down  criti- 
cism from  those  who  are  not  aware  that 
Vietnam  is,  indeed,  the  transcendent  test 
of  the  doctrine  of  collective  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  White's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  WashUigton  Post,  Jan.  28.  1967] 

U.S.  RxsTRADrr:  Can  It  Last  in  Face  of 

CarncisM? 

(By  William  8.  White) 

The  United  States  Government  is  excercls- 
ing  far  more  than  simply  military  restraint 
in  Vietnam  and  a  delicate  but  insistent  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  how  much  longer  Wash- 
ington should  forego  the  moet  powerful  and 
conclusive  of  all  justlflcations  for  our  pos- 
ture there. 

For  the  United  States  is  not  merely  re- 
stricting military  action  against  the  Com- 
munist invaders  of  South  Vietnam,  in  the 
face  of  unbroken  attaclis  and  provocations 
from  the  North  and  ceaseless  howls  from 
foreign  and  home-grown  peaceniks  who 
would  withdraw  from  our  troops  even  the 
inadequate  bombing  support  with  which 
they  are  now  stoically  making  do. 

What  is  not  generally  known  is  that  the 
United  States  is  with  unexampled  patience 
accepting  uninformed  criticism  of  our  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam,  notably  from  some  European 
Allies,  which  could  be  quite  destroyed  to 
logical  minds  if  this  Government  opened  a 
real  propaganda  of  truth  as  to  why  we  must 
stay  there. 

In  truth,  the  rock-bottom  obligation  laid 
upon  us  by  history  Is  Incomparably  bigger 
than  the  immediate  obligation  to  rescue  a 
small  and  tortured  part  of  the  Free  World's 
lodgment  In  Asia.  It  Is  the  supreme  necessity 
not  to  allow  the  Chinese  version  of  Com- 
munist expansionism  to  prevail  and  so  over- 
turn all  Southeast  Asia. 


And  it  is  this  supreme  and  overriding  argu- 
ment for  our  policy  which  this  Government 
is  deliberately  playing  down  abroad  in  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrificing  responsibility  that 
has  few  parallels  in  warfare.  Wsishington 
speaks  only  softly  of  the  giant,  ultimate  rea- 
son for  our  position  in  Vietnam  lest  a  wide 
trumpeting  of  that  reason  should  inflame  the 
Communist  Chinese  to  Join  far  more  than 
they  have  yet  done  the  assault  of  their 
North  Vietnamese  stooges  upon  South  Viet- 
nam. 

But,  ironically,  this  comparative  silence 
causes  the  United  States  to  talce  a  beating 
from  critics  which  it  need  not  take.  For 
these  critics — that  is,  the  kinds  of  minds 
abroad  which  are  still  open  to  some  reason — 
could  hardly  continue  to  bite  at  us  In  the  face 
of  the  whole  and  true  story. 

In  the  absence  of  a  drumming  out  of  that 
story  they  are  able  to  l>elieve  tliat  the  war 
In  Vietnam  is  essentially  local  and  not  In 
fact  a  transcendent  test  of  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  collective  security  against  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

They  are  able  to  see  it,  in  sh(Xt,  rather 
as  the  neutralists  and  isolationists  of  half  a 
lifetime  ago  saw  Hitler's  early  moves  upon 
little  dots  of  land  like  Danzig  as  only  paro- 
chial threats  without  general  peril. 

It  required  yiears  of  agony  and  thousands 
of  lives  for  many  to  see  how  silly  was  the 
slogan-question  of  the  Isolationists:  "Who 
wants  to  die  for  Danzig?" 

SimUarly,  years  of  agony  have  not  shown 
to  some  of  our  critics,  and  again  notably  in 
Europe,  the  puerility  of  today's  equivalent 
slogan  question:  "Who  wants  to  die  for 
Saigon?" 

In  a  word,  it  Is  an  extraordinary  fact  that 
many  sophisticated  men,  not  excluding  some 
AlUed  diplomats  here  of  basic  goodwlU  to- 
ward the  United  States,  simply  have  not 
grasped  the  real  name  of  the  game  In  Viet- 
nam. They  have  not  been  forced  by  this 
Gk>vemment  to  understand  it  simply  tiecause 
we  have  adopted  a  spartan  self-restraint  In 
defending  our  own  case  in  hope  of  keeping 
limited  the  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

For  this  country's  persistent  gallantry — 
and  gallant  is  truly  the  word  for  It — and  its 
high  sense  of  responsibility  in  its  deep  na- 
tional sacrifice  is  unique  In  all  the  long  story 
of  the  fight  against  totalltarlanlBm. 

But,  In  common  fairness  the  question 
must  arise:  How  long  should  the  United 
States  have  to  carry  this  frightful  burden 
without  help  or  even  understanding  from 
some  of  Its  European  associates? 


COMMEMORATION  OF  HENRIK 
ERUCH  AND  VICTOR  ALTER 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
early  weeks  of  1942,  Henrlk  Erllch  and 
Victor  Alter,  the  leaders  of  the  Polish 
Jewish  Socialist  movement,  were  exe- 
cuted in  Kuybishev  on  the  orders  of  the 
Soviet  Oovemment.  Erllch  and  Alter 
were  among  the  many  Polish  leaders 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  Soviet 
Union  after  the  Nazi  occupation  of  Po- 
land. That  they  had  political  differ- 
ences with  the  Soviets  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord. But  there  was  not  a  Jew  anywhere 
in  the  world  or  a  Socialist  In  the  Labor 
International  who  believed  Moscow  when 
it  accused  Erllch  and  Alter — ^men  who 
were  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  PoUsh 
Jewry  and  heroes  of  the  first  Battle  of 
Warsaw — of  being  Nazi  agents. 

When  the  Left  Social  Revolutionaries 
were  brought  to  trial  after  the  attempt 
on  Lenin's  life  by  Dora  B:m)lan,  Emlle 
Vandevelde,  the  head  of  the  Second  In- 
ternational and  a  lawyer  of  outstanding 
ability,  was  given  entry  to  Russia  so  that 
he  could  act  as  their  counsel.    But  whm 
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Erllch  and  Alter  were  executed  on  the 
most  damning  charge  that  one  coiild 
possibly  level  against  men  who  were  both 
Jews  and  Socialists,  there  was  no  public 
trial,  no  neutral  witness,  no  counsel  for 
the  defense — and  apart  from  the  mass 
meeting  at  Mecca  Temple,  New  York,  at 
which  Mayor  La  Guardia  spoke,  and  a 
few  similar  demonstrations  in  other 
American  cities,  the  men  who  love  liberty 
were  silent. 

The  execution  of  Erllch  and  Alter 
was  no  small  matter.  The  bell  that 
tolled  for  them  tolled  for  every  progres- 
sive in  every  land. 

On  Sunday,  January  8,  there  took 
place  in  town  hall  in  New  York  a  mass 
meeting  commemorating  the  execution 
of  Erllch  and  Alter  25  years  ago.  The 
speakers  included  Norman  Thomas,  and 
representatives  of  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  the 
Jewish  Labor  Committee,  and  other 
groups.  Speaking  under  a  sign  that 
said  "ErUch  and  Alter,  Victims  of  the 
Stalinist  Terror."  the  «>eaker8  hailed 
Erllch  and  Alter  as  imcomprwnising 
enemies  of  Nazism  and  tireless  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  Poland  in 
the  struggle  against  Hitler. 

Mr,  President,  I  consider  the  meeting 
In  New  York  on  January  8  to  be  a  highly 
significant  one,  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  article  describing  the 
meeting,  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  9,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JFrom  the  New  York  Ttaiee,  Jan.  9,  1967] 
Sravici  HBM  HoNOM  Two  Jiws  Executid  m 

Rtibsia — ^Ebuch    AKD    ALTKH   EULOOIZrD    AT 

Town  Hali.  Cissmont — Tbibute  to  Polish 

Iimxi-icTTJAi.s  Led  by  Norman  Thomas 
(By  Irving  Spiegel) 

Twenty-flve  years  ago,  Henryk  Erllch  and 
Victor  Alter,  leaders  of  PolUh  JewUh  labor 
and  of  the  world  Socialist  movement,  wese 
executed  by  the  rulera  In  the  Soviet  Union 
for  alleged  treason. 

Yesterday,  Town  Hall  here  echoed  with 
nostalgic  songs  Identified  with  the  Socialist 
movement  of  that  period  and  there  were 
addresses  that  cited  the  contrlbuUons  that 
Erllch  and  Alter  had  made  toward  social 
justice  and  the  equality  of  man. 

The  solemn  ceremonies,  attended  by  a 
large  audience  that  Included  tha  widow  and 
the  two  sons  of  Erllch,  were  organized  by  the 
Jewish  Labor  Bund  and  sponsored  by  the 
International  Ladles'  Garment  WOTkers' 
Union,  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee,  the 
Workmen's  Circle  and  other  groups. 

Before  a  backgroimd  of  wreaths  of  red 
and  white  carnations  and  under  a  sign  that 
said  "ErUch  and  Alter,  Victims  of  the  Stalin- 
ist Terror,"  speakers  cited  ErUch  and  Alter 
as  Tincompromlslng  foes  of  Nazism  "and  tire- 
less In  arousing  both  Poles  and  Jews  to  the 
struggle  against  Hitler."  The  speakers  were 
led  by  Norman  Thomas,  the  Socialist  leader. 
ausbnce  silent 

For  three  hours,  the  audience  sat  In 
hushed  silence.  On  stage  was  Mrs.  Sophie 
Erllch,  the  widow,  flanked  by  her  two  sons, 
Victor,  professor  of  Russian  lltM«ture  at 
Tale  University,  and  Alexander,  professor  of 
economics  at  Columbia  Unlversitj. 

•The  addresses  express  our  feelings." 
Victor  Erllch  said.  His  brother  nodded  bis 
head. 

The  widow  sat  with  her  head  lowered,  but 
there  were  no' tears. 

Erllch  and  Alter  were  arrested  by  the  Rus- 


sians when  Poland  was  partitioned  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Germany  In  1939.  Lat^ 
they  were  released  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
convicted  of  alleged  tieason.  It  was  not 
untU  1943,  after  sharp  outcries  in  Socialist 
and  labor  circles  throughout  the  world,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  disclosed  the  fate  of  the 
two  men. 

Alter  and  Eriich  were  among  a  large  group 
of  Intellectuals  who  were  executed  during 
the  relgn  of  Stalin. 

Their  executions,  coming  during  World 
War  n,  were  followed  by  mass  protest  meet- 
ings, particiilarly  In  tills  country.  At  the 
old  Mecca  Hall  here,  labor  leaders  and  the 
late  Mayor  Florello  H.  LaGuardla,  denounced 
the  Soviet  action.  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors Joined  in  the  protest. 

Both  Alter  and  Erlleh  were  Jews.  And 
yesterday,  with  the  exception  of  an  address 
by  Mr.  Thomas  in  Englldh,  all  of  the  eulogies 
were  In  Yiddish,  the  language  that  was 
spoken  not  only  by  the  Jews  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope but  was  also  used  by  Jewish  intellec- 
tuals, writers  and  labor  leaders. 

Messages  In  Yiddish  were  read  from  Social- 
ist groups  from  throughout  the  free  world, 
as  was  one  from  George  Meany,  the  president 
of  the  American  Federfition  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

The  ceremonies,  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Emanuel  Scherer,  executive  secretary  of  the 
world  coordinating  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Jewish  Labor  Bund,  opened  with 
the  playing  of  the  funeral  march  from 
Beethoven's  A  Flat  Soaata  by  the  pianist 
Lazar  Welner.  Sldor  Bslarsky,  the  baritone 
sang. 

THE     PRESroENT'S     MESSAGE     ON 
OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  Congress  was  given  a  chal- 
lenging message  by  President  Johnson 
last  week.  It  was  the  first  Presidential 
message  on  older  Americans  In  4  years, 
and  it  was  a  massive  checklist  of  the 
work  that  must  yet  be  done  before  we 
can  say  that  we  have  dealt  adequately 
with  several  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems facing  the  aging  and  aged  people  of 
this  Nation. 

President  Johnson  gave  us  some  idea 
of  the  importance  of  his  subject  when 
he  said: 

We  should  look  upon  the  growing  number 
of  older  citizens  not  as  a  problem  or  a  burden 
for  our  democracy,  but  as  an  opportunity  to 
enrich  their  lives  and,  through  them,  the 
lives  of  all  of  us. 

There  are  now  19  million  persons  past 
65  in  the  United  States,  and  each  day 
3,900  persons  reach  that  age.  Sixteen 
percent  of  our  adult  population,  in  other 
words,  has  already  reached  the  age  so 
often  designated  for  retirement.  Their 
numbers  continue  to  increase  at  a  rapidly 
rising  rate. 

Obviously,  we  are  Interested  In  more 
than  the  numbers  of  older  Americans. 
We  are  also  Interested  in  the  quality  of 
life  they  enjoy.  The  President's  message 
made  it  quite  clear  that  we  are  only  be- 
ginning to  understand  some  of  the  un- 
precedented forces  now  at  work  in  an 
ever-changing  society  with  an  increas- 
ing number  of  persons  concerned  about 
problems  associated  with  aging. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  honored  last  week 
when  I  was  appointed  as  chairman  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  The 
committee  and  its  suboommlttees  already 
have  many  studies  underway  or  under 
consideration.  The  President's  message 
certainly  suggests  several  entirely  new 


areas  or  refinements  on  work  already  be- 
gim.  Given  the  responsibility  to  conduct 
such  studies  and  make  recommendations 
to  appropriate  congressional  bodies,  the 
committee  has  been  given  additional  food 
for  thought  by  that  far-reaching  mes- 
sage. 

Editorials  which  appeared  January  24 
in  the  Washington  Post,  and  January  25 
in  the  New  York  Times,  give  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  considerations  in- 
volved in  any  reflections  on  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  reprinted  along  with  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  25,  1967] 
Pkogkam  roR  THE  Aging 

For  many  elderly  people  in  this  land  of 
prosperity,  their  last  years  are  a  harrowing 
time  of  want  and  worry. 

Of  the  nineteen  million  persons  over  65, 
more  than  five  million  have  Incomes  below 
the  poverty  level,  two  million  are  on  welfare, 
and  nearly  two  out  of  every  Ave  have  total 
assets  of  less  than  $1,000.  As  President 
Johnson  observed  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  this  subject,  "Too  many  of  our 
senior  citizens  have  been  left  behind  by  the 
progress  they  worked  most  of  their  lives  to 
create." 

Yet  a  nation  as  rich  as  the  United  States 
has  it  within  its  power  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate Income,  a  decent  home  and  a  mean- 
ingful retirement  for  every  older  person. 
The  program  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  now  pro- 
posed to  Congress  would  bring  those  goels 
measurably  nearer. 

The  Increase  In  Social  Security  benefits  1b 
necessary  and  desirable,  particularly  the 
steep  increase  in  the  miserably  Inadequate 
minimum  benefits.  Since  the  ultimate  goal 
of  the  Social  Security  System  is  to  do  away 
with  the  dole  and  the  means  test  altogether, 
the  other  lesser  changes  that  he  propoaes 
move  In  the  right  direction.  These  include 
coverage  for  severely  disabled  widows  \mder 
the  age  of  62,  more  generous  limits  on  the 
Income  that  retired  workers  can  earn  while 
BtUl  qiialifylng  for  benefits,  and  coverage  of 
additional  farm  employees  and  short-tenn 
civil  service  employees. 

The  larger  Social  Security  benefits  have  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  higher  taxes.  Mr.  John- 
son suggests  a  three-stage  Increase  In  both 
the  earnings  base  to  be  taxed  and  the  rate 
of  tax  Itself,  beginning  next  year.  It  would 
be  wiser,  economically  and  socially,  to  In- 
crease taxes  and  benefits  at  the  same  time. 

For  those  old  people  still  on  the  welfare 
rolls,  Mr.  Johnson  requests  Congress  to  re- 
qxiire  the  states  to  raise  their  cash  payments 
at  least  to  the  minimiun  standards  set  by 
the  states  themselves  and  to  review  those 
standards  every  year.  It  Is  yet  another  severe 
condemnation  of  state  goverimients  that 
more  than  half  of  them  do  not  meet  their 
own  minimum  standards. 

The  President  pays  deserved  tribute  to 
Medicare,  which  has  already  done  much  to 
reduce  the  btirden  of  financial  worry  that 
elderly  people  bear.  Among  the  several 
worthwhile  recommendations  for  Improving 
and  extending  Medicare,  the  most  important 
is  the  Inclusion  of  the  cost  of  prescription 
drugs  for  a  patient  outside  the  hospital.  We 
share  his  hope  that  John  Gardner,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  will 
be  able  to  devise  a  workable  plan  to  achieve 
this  puri>oee. 

Older  AMEBZCAira 

Tlie  President's  proposals  for  legislation  to 

improve  the  lot  of  Americans  over  sixty-five 

reflect  a  national  concern  for  the  plight  of  the 

aged.    The  poverty  of  more  than  five  million 
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aging  Americans  Is  a  reproach  to  our  society 
tnat  ought  to  be  removed  If  It  Is  within  the 
capacity  of  government  to  remove  It. 

One  may  hope  that  education  and  training 
of  the  young  will  diminish  poverty  of  the 
gged  in  decades  hence.  But  the  vast  ex- 
pansion of  educational  faciUties,  producing 
an  increasing  proportion  of  literate  and 
trained  youths  cannot  be  made  retroactive. 
The  opportunity  to  lead  rewarding  and  usef  vU 
lives  within  the  framework  of  our  society 
declines  rather  than  increases  for  those 
already  m  the  older  age  brackets.  They  can- 
not be  retrained,  re-educated  and  recondi- 
tioned for  successful  competition  In  a  world 
that  so  differs  from  the  one  for  which  their 
training  prepared  them. 

The  changes  in  the  security  payments 
recommended  by  the  President  are  not  ex- 
travagant or  reckless.  They  will  leave  mil- 
Uons  of  aged  still  In  difficulty.  But  they 
advance  the  national  policy  In  the  direction 
It  ought  to  go.  Perhaps,  In  another  gen- 
eration, poverty  and  aging  will  not  so  fre- 
quently be  found  together.  But  there  seems 
to  be  no  solution  now  for  the  problems  of 
the  aging  poor  but  the  largesse  of  govern- 
ment or  the  help  of  private  charity.  The 
President's  proposals  ought  to  receive  the 
support  of  all  thoughtful  and  compassionate 
people. 


BEGINNINGS  OF  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
EAST-WEST  RELATIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  end 
of  the  cold  war  is  not  in  sight.  The 
world  has  not  recovered  from  the  throes 
of  World  War  n,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  it  "is  nearly  impossible  to  over- 
state the  radical  and  breathtEddng 
change  in  East-West  relations  which  is 
now  occurring  from  Moscow  to  Bonn, 
Piris,  London,  and  on  to  Washington." 

As  Roscoe  Drummond  points  out  in  a 
column,  "End  of  an  Era,"  published  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post,  only  the 
regime  in  East  Germany  is  battling 
•gainst  the  tide  of  change  which  has  the 
Bwrn  government  of  West  Germany  en- 
joying cordial  response  from  other 
Eastern  European  nations  as  the  result 
of  its  overtures.  Mr.  Drummond  sees  no 
end  in  sight,  of  course,  from  the  f rigld- 
ness  between  East  and  West,  although  a 
good  beginning  seems  to  be  in  the  works. 
Hla  analysis  is  worthy  of  attention.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Endot  AMEkA 
(By  Roscoe  Driunmond) 

It  Is  nearly  Impossible  to  overstate  the 
radical  and  breath-taking  change  In  East- 
West  relations  which  U  now  occurring  from 
Uosoow  to  Bonn,  Paris,  London  and  on  to 
Washington. 

It  means  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War  as  we  have  known  It 
during  the  past  21  years. 

But  there  Is  more  than  detente  between 
last  and  West  In  what  Is  now  taking  place. 
We  are  witnessing  a  resJ  effort  on  both  sides, 
affecting  every  capital  from  the  Volga  to  the 
Pofamiac,  to  flnlg&i  making  the  peace  which 
was  hardly  even  begun  In  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  n. 

It  marks  the  end  of  an  era  during  which 
only  NATO  (still  needed)  and  the  Marshall 
Plan  saved  Europe  from  being  engulfed  toy 
the  twin  forces  of  Soviet  communism  and 
post-war  exhaustion.  The  ingredients  for 
wttUng  some  of  the  most  difficult  Issues  of 
the  Cold  War  are  now  at  band. 

The  new  EUeslnger-Brandt  coalition  gov- 
ernment In  Bonn  has  broken  the  static  mold 


of  West  German  foreign  policy,  frozen  so 
many  years  under  Chancellors  Adenauer  and 
Erhard.  It  is  acting  to  establish  friendly 
diplomatic  relations  with  every  Communist 
government  in  Eastern  Europe. 

To  the  dismay  of  the  East  German  Com- 
munist chief,  Walter  Ulbrlcht,  who  wants 
none  of  this,  the  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist governments  are  responding  cordi- 
ally. High  Hungarian  and  Rumanian  offi- 
cials will  shortly  be  vUitlng  Bonn.  Others 
will  follow. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  either  condoning  this 
new  and  developing  relationship  between 
the  East  Europ>ean  Communist  states  and 
West  Germany  or  there  is  little  It  can  do  to 
prevent  it. 

"Hiese  developments  reflect  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  Gen.  de  Gaulle.  They  also  reflect 
the  hopes  and  wishes  of  President  Johnson 
who  in  the  last  few  months  has  taken  the 
lead  to  promote  better  relations  with  Russia 
despite  the  Vietnam  war.  Here  Washington 
and  Paris  are  pursuing  parallel,  not  diver- 
gent, policies. 

The  VS.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  lately  agreed 
to  a  treaty  banning  weapons  from  outer 
space.  We  are  getting  nearer  to  an  agree- 
ment to  prevent  the  spread  of  all  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Johnson  Administration  Is 
seeking  to  expand  trade  with  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Elast  European  nations. 

For  its  part,  Britain  is  making  the  strong- 
est bid  yet  to  Join  the  political  and  economic 
councils  of  Western  Europe. 

Why,  then  of  all  the  Bast  European  Com- 
munist regimes,  is  Bast  Germany  showing 
such  frenzied  opposition? 

There  are  reasons.  It  is  evident  that  Bonn 
Is  reversing  a  major  thrust  of  Its  foreign 
policy.  It  is  concluding  that  the  only  way  to 
bring  about  German  unification  is  to  dis- 
solve the  legacy  of  World  War  II  to  accept 
now  the  frontiers  It  hoped  to  use  as  futiire 
bargaining  cards  and  to  remove  the  basis 
of  East  Europe's  historic  fears  by  rejecting 
any  Intention  of  getting  a  finger  on  nuclear 
weapons. 

This  is  what  every  East  E^uropean  regime 
wants — except  East  Germany.  Reason:  If 
Bonn  succeeds  In  dLsp>eUing  the  fear  of  a 
"German  menace,"  It  will  remove  almost  the 
only  remaining  argument  for  the  presence 
of  Soviet  troops  in  East  Germany  and  Poland. 
Unlike  the  Poles,  the  East  Germans  fear  for 
their  regime  if  Soviet  troops  are  withdrawn. 

The  end  Is  not  in  sight — but  the  beginning 
Is  good. 

SOVIET  AID  TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  It  has  been 
said  that  Soviet  communism  is  mellow- 
ing, and  that  our  major  adversary  is  the 
Communist  Chinese.  Those  who  hold 
this  position  believe  that  the  Soviets  no 
longer  seek  to  promote  revolution,  and 
that  they  are  content  to  develop  the 
Communist  system  within  their  own 
border  and  within  the  borders  they  have 
thus  far  come  to  dominate. 

This  viewpoint,  though  hopeful  and  op- 
timistic, is  at  complete  variance  with  the 
facts.  In  the  one  hot  war  on  today's 
international  scene — the  war  in  Viet- 
nam— it  Is  the  Soviet  Union  which  is  the 
most  important  source  of  funds,  mate- 
rial, and  trained  persotmel. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Reporter, 
Albert  Parry,  chairman  of  Russian  stud- 
ies at  Colgate  University  has  compiled 
from  Communist  and  intelligence  sources 
a  picture  of  Soviet  aid  to  Hanoi  which, 
in  the  words  of  the  magazine,  "shows 
both  Moscow's  care  to  avoid  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  U.S.  forces  and  its  need 
to  step  up  its  military  contribution  in 
order  to  best  China  in  the  struggle  for 
paramountcy  in  world  communism." 


Professor  Parry,  a  visiting  lectiurer  in 
the  U.S.  Army  War  College,  points  out 
the  enormity  of  the  Soviet  contribution: 

.  .  .  it's  esUmated  that  the  ten  years 
through  1964  Soviet  aid  to  Ncrth  Vietnam 
totaled  some  $350  mlUion.  It  faltered  some- 
what in  1963  and  1964  when  Khrushchev 
apparently  was  resigned  to  seeing  the  cotm- 
try  in  China's  orbit  .  .  .  But  Khrushchev's 
successors  have  revived  the  Soviet  Interest 
In  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.     Moscow's — 

Soviet  aid  to  Vietnam — 
exports  to  North  Vietnam  rose  from  $47.6  mil- 
lion In  1964  to  more  than  $74.8  million  in 
1965 — this  of  course  In  addition  to  some  $555 
million  worth  of  arms  sent  In  1966  alone. 
The  figures  for  1966  promise  to  be  still  higher. 

Financial  aid,  however,  is  not  the  So- 
viet Union's  only  means  of  assistance  to 
North  Vietnam.  It  has  taken  a  leading 
role  in  helping  to  provide  the  North  Viet- 
namese vFlth  trained  military  personnel: 

The  most  significant  case  of  training  in- 
volves the  North  Vietnamese  air  cadets  now 
being  taught  by  Soviet  Air  Force  veterans 
to  fly  supersonic  MIO-21  jets.  One  group 
of  cadets  succeeds  another  at  graduation 
ceremonies  near  Rostov-on-Don — at  the  So- 
viet Air  Force  School  at  Bataisk,  m  the  com- 
paratively mild  climate  directly  north  of  the 
Sea  of  Avov. 

Mr.  Parry  also  points  out  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  which  have  been  made 
to  the  war  by  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

All  those  who  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  in  Europe  are 
not  aiding  the  aggressive  war  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  North  Vietnamese  should 
ponder  Professor  Parry's  article  with 
great  care. 

I  wish  to  share  this  article  with  my 
colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SovnT  Am  TO  VietnaK 
(By  Albert  Parry) 
Last  summer,  Ivan  Shchedrov  of  Procdo 
accomp&nled  a  Vletcong  unit  as  It  made  Its 
way  through  the  South  Vietnamese  jungle 
some  thlrty-flve  miles  northwest  of  Saigon. 
He  wrote  In  Pravda  about  his  experiences, 
though  without  revealing  many  vital  facts. 
More  recently,  two  Soviet  motion-picture 
cameramen,  Oleg  Artseulov  and  Vladimir 
Komarov,  have  returned  from  South  Viet- 
nam, where  for  weeks  they  lived  and  traveled 
with  the  guerrlUas  of  the  Mekong  Delta's 
swamps  and  rice  paddles.  In  September, 
Komaomolakaya  Pravda  ran  four  long  arti- 
cles on  Arteeulov's  adventures.  In  late  Oc- 
tober and  early  November,  Komarov  wrote 
of  his  South  Vietnam  Impressions  In  Uvestia. 
Judging  from  the  sixteen  accompanying  pho- 
tos in  both  papers,  all  interesting  and  some 
even  forceful  despite  their  mxirky  reproduc- 
tion, the  two  Russians  brought  back  a  no- 
table pictorial  haul. 

It  Is  from  reporta  like  these  that  we  get 
an  Impression  of  the  growing  Russian  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam.  The  picture  can  be  fllUed 
out  by  bits  and  pieces  of  information,  some 
casual  and  scattered  yet  significant.  In  the 
Soviet  and  other  East  European  press;  the 
monitored  texte  of  the  surprisingly  frequent 
broadcasts  on  the  subject  emanating  from 
sundry  East  Eviropean  radio  stations;  and  the 
reports  on  the  topic  reaching  us  from  a  wide 
range  of  non-Communist  diplomats,  soldiers, 
seamen,  newsmen,  travelers,  and  oXbxx  ob- 
servers in  Southeast  Asia.  And  one  thing 
la  clear:  the  Russians  are  stepping  up  their 
aid  to  Vietnam. 
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A  problem  for  the  Soviet  Union  la  the  sheer 
logistic  one  of  getting  aid  and  supplies  Into 
the  country.  Increasingly  It  Is  sending  them 
Via  the  7,600-inlle  sea  lanes  from  Eastern 
Europe  Instead  of  relying  on  dubious  Chi- 
nese cooperation  In  allowing  men  and  mate- 
riel to  proceed  overland. 

Until  recently,  while  the  bulk  of  Soviet 
aid  still  arrived  by  raU  and  truck  via  China, 
each  American  raid  on  the  Vietnamese  roads 
leading  south  frc»n  the  Chinese  border  gave 
Peking  one  more  excxise  to  halt  or  slow  down 
the  Soviet  shipments,  then  to  blame  the 
Soviets  for  the  sluggish  trickle.  Chief  among 
Peking's  alms  was  to  force  Moscow  to  in- 
crease its  seaborne  aid  and  thus  cause  an 
Amralcan  blockade  of  the  Soviet  sea  traffic 
as  well  as  American  raids  on  the  port  of 
Haiphong.  Siich  a  development,  the  Chinese 
hoped,  would  lead  to  a  break  between  Moe- 
oow  and  Washington. 

In  spite  of  some  angry  Insistence  In  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere  In  America,  there  Is  no 
blockade  so  far.  But  we  did  start  bombing 
the  outskirts  of  Haiphong  and  our  shell  and 
shot  have  fallen  cloee  to  the  Soviet  sblpe; 
a  few  Soviet  seamen  have  been  wounded  or 
Injured.  Also,  American  naval  units  in- 
Blstently  follow  and  query,  by  semaphore. 
Communist  vessels  en  route  to  Vietnam.  On 
a  single  day  last  September  the  Bulgarian 
sihlp  Stara  Planina  bound  for  Haiphong 
counted  a  total  of  twenty-five  American 
plane  and  helicopter  passes  over  her  decks. 

Nevertheless,  despite  a  few  angry  notes  of 
diplomatic  protest,  the  Russians  are  relieved 
that  the  United  States  has  not  resorted  to 
anything  like  the  stringent  sea-and-alr  meas- 
ures of  the  1962  Cuba  crisis,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  send  Increasing  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam  by  sea. 

It  Is  not  so  generally  knovm  that  the  Chi- 
nese, too,  are  in  this  sea  commerce  with 
North  Vietnam.  In  mid-August  of  1986,  word 
from  Hong  Kong  Indicated  that  the  so-called 
socialist  traffic  coming  Into  Haiphong  con- 
sisted In  an  average  month  of  ten  to  fifteen 
Red  Chinese  ships  In  addition  to  six  to 
eight  Soviet  vessels  and  five  from  other  Bast- 
em  European  nations,  each  ship  bringing 
from  six  to  ten  thousand  tons  of  cargo.  Tlie 
Soviet  government,  however,  claims  a  larger 
share  of  this  sea  traffic  to  Haiphong.  lAst 
August,  It  declared  that  more  than  half  of 
all  the  ships  then  entering  Haiphong  were  of 
Soviet  registry. 

"Odessa-Mamma,"  as  the  Russians  fondly 
call  the  port,  is  the  foremost  source  of  all 
this  traffic.  An  English-language  broadcast 
frtMn  Moscow  to  southern  Asia  on  Deoembo' 
33.  1966,  exulted:  "Odessa  Is  the  biggest  port 
on  the  Black  Sea.  Its  busiest  route  is  the  one 
leading  to  Hidphong.  A  constant  caravan  of 
big  merchant  ships  is  plying  this  lane." 
Vaslly  Merlnlanln,  the  Soviet  official  In  charge 
of  the  Black  Sea  traffic,  was  then  Introduced 
by  the  broadcaster  and  said:  "Soviet  seamen 
regard  It  as  their  solenui  duty  to  load  and 
deUver  goods  to  Vietnam  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. They  xuiderstand  perfectly  well  that 
the  arrival  In  Haiphong  of  every  Soviet  cargo 
ship  helps  the  Vietnamese  in  their  struggle 
against  the  American  aggressors." 

At  the  empire's  eastern  end,  Vladivostok 
plays  a  role,  too.  The  local  stevedores'  mo- 
rale is  kept  up  by  frequent  rallies.  At  one 
of  these,  an  unusual  tape  of  a  U.S.  air  raid 
on  the  North  Vletnxunese  port  of  Hon  Oal  was 
played.  Recorded  by  the  sailors  of  the  So- 
viet ship  Vaykhan,  it  enthalled  the  auldence 
with  the  shrieks  of  the  American  Jets,  the 
explosions  of  the  bombs,  and  the  chorus  of 
sirens  of  the  ships  at  anchor  oS  the  port. 
Tlius,  said  Radio  Moscow  speaking  in  Viet- 
namese to  Vietnam  last  June  23,  did  the  So- 
viet saUors  "unmask  n.S.  crimes  for  the 
working  people  of  Vladivostok." 

Official  Soviet  statements  praise  Soviet 
■allora  for  helping  North  Vietnam's  long- 
shoremen unload  their  ships  In  record  time. 
We  may  stirmlse,  however,  that  part  of  the 
seamen's  eagerness  to  help  stems  from  a  de- 


sire to  cut  short  their  own  dangerous  stay  In 
North  Vietnam's  ports.  Unofficial  accounts 
from  Soviet  ports  tend  to  confirm  this.  Not 
only  reasons  of  security  but  also  of  the  sea- 
men's morale  seem  to  be  Involved  in  the  prac- 
tice whereby  some  Soviet  ships  are  an- 
nounced as  sailing  for  Latin-American  desti- 
nations— until  they  reach  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  crews  are  told  that  the  course  has 
been  changed  from  Havana  to  Haiphong. 

SINO-CAMESMANSHIF 

The  overland  route  across  China  Is  by  no 
means  abandoned,  even  If  it  no  longer  car- 
ries as  much,  of  the  Sovleit  aid  as  before.  The 
history  of  the  dispute  over  Soviet  arms  has 
been  colorful. 

Early  In  1966,  Hanoi  urgently  asked  Mos- 
cow to  help  with  antiaircraft  defenses.  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  wanted  not  only  guns  but  also 
rockets,  those  famous  sabis  or  surface-to-air 
missiles.  In  February  of  that  year  the  Rus- 
sians agreed  to  send  the  first  Important  ship- 
ments of  weapons  and  gfoupw  of  technicians, 
on  condition  that  China  clear  their  passage. 
China  demanded  the  right  of  inspection.  The 
Russians  agreed  but  began  to  complain  that 
China  took  Its  time  about  the  job.  China 
coimtered  that  It  was  sending  the  Soviet 
military  loculs  and  personnel  across  Its  soil 
with  all  possible  dispatch  but  that  the  Rus- 
sian materiel  sent  to  Vietnam  was  either 
obsolete  or  so  damaged  that  it  was  useless. 
The  Soviets  were  accusod  of  using  this  aid 
to  Vietnam  as  a  handy  dbance  to  clear  dam- 
aged materiel  from  their  warehousee.  Mos- 
cow retorted  that  the  Chinese  often  removed 
for  themselves  the  best  of  the  Soviet  arms 
destined  for  Hanoi. 

A  contact  In  Washlijgton  tells  me  that 
much  of  the  delay  In  Soviet  shipments  was 
due  to  the  Chineee  practice  of  copying 
(rather  than  keeping)  otrtain  pieces  of  Rus- 
sian equipment.  "In  some  cases  the  Soviet 
equipment  was  indeed  damaged,"  he  said, 
"but  it  was  damaged  by  the  Chinese  experts, 
who  weren't  too  expert.  They  didn't  know 
how  to  reassemble  the  Soviet  materiel  after 
taking  it  apart  for  copying." 

In  March,  1966,  In  repfy  to  Chinese  charges 
that  the  Soviet  help  to  Hanoi  was  all  too 
scant,  the  Moscow  leaden  sent  a  confidential 
letter  to  aU  fraternal  Communist  partiee. 
Carefully  leaked  out  to  the  world  at  large 
via  the  East  German  Communists  (who  sent 
ooiples  to  their  connections  in  Bonn),  the 
letter  stressed  that  In  1965  North  Vietnam 
received  from  the  Soviet  Union  arms  and 
military  equipment  worth  half  a  billion 
rubles  ($666  million) .  The  list  Included 
rocket  Installations  and  conventional  anti- 
aircraft guns,  Mies  and  other  planes,  and 
tanks,  coastal  artillery,  and  small  warships. 

On  April  21.  1966,  MarshaU  Rodlon  T. 
Mallnovsky,  the  Soviet  Defense  Minister, 
delivered  a  public  speecli  while  on  a  visit  to 
Budapest  in  which  he  ligaln  accused  Com- 
munist China  of  seriously  obstructing  Soviet 
aid  on  Its  overland  route  to  North  Vietnam. 
In  an  indignant  rejoinder  ot  May  3,  Peking's 
Foreign  Ministry  claimed  that  from  Feb- 
ruary, 1965,  when  the  Vietnam  conflict  was 
first  seriously  stepped  up,  to  the  end  of  that 
year,  the  Soviet  Union  shipped  to  Hanoi 
across  China  a  total  of  forty-three  thousand 
tons  of  war  materiel — a  pittance.  In  Peking's 
scornful  opinion.  Peking  insisted  that  It  was 
helping,  not  hindering,  Russian  aid.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Chinese  claimed  that  in  one 
period  they  provided  1.780  Chinese  freight 
cars,  of  which  the  Russians  used  only  566. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Chinese 
railroads  and  truck  roads  are  generally  in- 
adequate to  the  sudden  burden  of  Soviet 
shipments.  The  freight  cars  are  poorly  bal- 
lasted, the  trains  are  small  and  slow.  Fur- 
thermore, the  changes  ttora  the  broad  Rus- 
sian and  Out«'  Mongolian  gauge  of  five  feet 
to  China's  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  Inches 
and  then  to  North  Vietnam's  even  narrower 
roadbed  involve  a  lot  of  lifting  and  shifting  of 
the  car  bodies. 


Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  have  made  u 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  problems:  it  is  the 
well-dlsclpllned  and  hard-working  rallrosd 
troops  they  sent  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  who  keep 
the  Vietnamese  part  of  the  supply  route 
going  in  the  face  of  the  U.S.  raids.  These 
are  regtilar  soldier-builders,  in  uniform,  or- 
ganlzed  in  divisions  but  not  armed.  They 
repair  tracks  and  bridges  and  build  alterna- 
tive routes.  Some  have  been  reported  to  be 
laying  out  small  airstrips  near  the  border. 
A  very  few  man  the  anti-aircraft  batteries 
gxiardlng  North  Vietnam's  main  transport 
centers,  but  usually  this  task  is  a  jealously 
guarded  prerogative  of  the  Vietnamese.  Last 
July  officials  in  Washington  estimated  the 
number  of  such  Chinese  roadbuilders  at 
thirty  to  forty  thousand,  but  In  Augxist  the 
guees  went  up  to  fifty  thousand  and  in  De- 
cember to  a  hundred  thousand  (while  the 
native  Vietnamese  busy  on  road  work  num- 
ber a  quarter  million). 

There  is  of  course  a  third  way  of  sending 
help  to  Hanoi:  by  air.  But  this  would  mean 
fiylng  Soviet  cargo  planes  over  China,  and 
Peking  does  not  like  this  at  all.  It  insists 
on  clearing  each  plane  separately,  rather 
than  Issuing  a  wholesale  permit  for  over- 
flight. And  so  the  sea  Is  more  and  more  the 
answer.  U.S.  reconnaissance  planes  flying 
over  Haiphong  have  photographed  more  and 
more  supplies  being  unloaded  from  Soviet 
ships — not  only  peaceful  machinery  but  also 
missiles  and  launching  equipment  as  well  as 
conventional  anti-aircraft  guns. 

Since  the  fall  of  1966,  the  number  of  con- 
ventional anti-aircraft  g^ns  In  North  Viet- 
nam has  risen  from  fifteen  hundred  to  at 
least  five  thousand;  one  unofficial  estimate 
In  Washington  puts  the  figure  at  seven  thou- 
sand. In  the  fall  of  1966  there  were  only 
four  North  Vietnamese  batterlee  firing  SAM's. 
By  early  October,  1966,  this  number  had 
risen  to  twenty-five  or  thirty,  each  with  six 
laimchers.  There  were  then  some  130  sites 
from  which  the  batteries  could  operate; 
twenty  percent  were  occupied  and  active  at 
any  given  time. 

An  interesting  domestic  radio-broadcast  In 
Czech,  devoted  In  part  to  the  military  prob- 
lems In  Vietnam,  was  monitored  In  the  West 
as  It  came  out  of  Prague  last  July  39.  Czech 
officers  were  asked  questions  that  showed 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  local  Com- 
munists with  the  SAic  performance  In  Viet- 
nam. One  question  was:  "Is  there  no  more 
effective  anti-aircraft  defense  in  existence 
that  would  prevent  U.S.  aircraft  from  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam,  and  have  the  socialist 
states  (meaning  Czechoslovakia,  of  course] 
such  means?" 

In  reply,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Vladimir 
Novak  of  the  Czech  Military  Academy  re- 
assiued  the  listeners  that,  naturally,  Czech 
radar  and  missile  defenses  were  better. 
"This  Is  because,"  he  explained,  "our  de- 
fense is  handled  by  men  who  have  had  years 
of  training  and  also  because  we  have  a  per- 
fect ground  warning  system  of  long  stand- 
ing. This  does  not  exist  in  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam."  He  went  on:  "I 
would  not  say  that  the  number  of  American 
planes  brought  down  is  low.  Several  dozen 
have  been  shot  down.  Many  more  have  been 
shot  down  by  artillery  and  some  by  aircraft. 
The  reason  is  that  rockets  demand  years  of 
experience  and  training.  Incidentally,  it  li 
wrong  to  assume  that  the  introduction  at 
missiles  means  the  end  of  anti-aircraft 
artillery.  Missiles  are  too  expensive  and 
costly  to  be  used  against  Just  any  aircraft. 
They  are  used  against  aircraft  that  are  car- 
rying particularly  dangerous  bombs  or  at- 
tacking very  important  targets.  For  this 
reason  It  caimot  be  expected  even  in  the 
future  that  this  would  change  substantial- 
ly— that  missiles  would  become  the  sole  de- 
fense against  air  raids.  They  are  rather 
the  exception " 

Thus,  via  Prague,  we  gamer  one  more  hint 
that  the  Russians  do  not  want  to  escalate 
the  Vietnam  war  II  they  can  help  it— ana 


surely  not  by  sending  In  a  substantially 
greater  number  of  sams  than  they  already 
have  there,  nor  by  training  far  larger  num- 
bers of  North  Vietnamese  officers  and  soldiers 
to  operate  those  computers  and  launchers. 

LONG-HANCE   TRAININO   FLANS 

It  is  believed  in  Washington  that  some  of 
the  Soviet  military  assigned  to  SAM  sites  In 
North  Vietnam  may  have  been  wounded  or 
even  killed,  since  they  serve  beside  their 
native  pupils  In  combat  conditions.  The 
Soviet  experts  train  their  students  In  or  near 
Hanoi,  then  go  with  them  to  the  actual  battle 
stations  to  see  how  they  do  under  fire.  More 
coaching  follows  on  the  spot,  so  it  is  almoet 
Inevitable  that  the  Soviet  officers  and  soldiers 
actually  man  the  radar  screens  and  the 
missile-launching  devices,  at  least  In  the 
initial  stages  of  Instruction. 

According  to  Krasnaya  Zvezda,  the  Soviet 
rocket  men's  working  day  in  Vietnam  offi- 
dally  lasts  thirteen  hours;  unofficially,  far 
longer.  The  extra  time  is  devoted  to  "indi- 
vidual consultations"  between  the  Soviet 
teachers  and  their  charges.  The  trouble  at 
first  was  that  some  of  the  young  Vietnamese 
loldlers  turned  out  to  be  deficient  not  only 
In  technical  knowledge  needed  for  radar  oper- 
ation and  missile  firing  but  also  in  "general 
education,"  as  the  Russians  gently  put  it. 
And  so  the  spare  hours  were  used  to  teach  the 
Vietnamese  their  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  elements  of  "electrotechnology."  The 
group  had  native  Vietnamese  on  the  staff  who 
spoke  Russian,  but  many  of  the  teachers  and 
their  pupils  "worked  out  a  language  all  their 
own — a  wondrous  mlxtiu'e  of  Russian  and 
Vietnamese  words  with  techiUcal  terms." 
Both  components  of  the  group  learned  to 
understand  one  another  very  well,  said  the 
Krasruiya  Zvezda  correspondent  in  Hanoi. 

Much  of  the  Soviet  training  of  the  Viet- 
namese goes  on  amid  safer  circumstances — in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  sheer  numerical  rec- 
ord Is  impressive.  Speaking  In  Mandarin  to 
China  on  March  15,  1966,  Radlc  Moscow 
boasted  that  at  the  time  nearly  three  thou- 
sand young  Vietnamese  men  and  women  were 
studying  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  while 
a  total  of  2,300  Soviet  experts  worked  in 
Worth  Vietnam  In  the  years  1956-1964,  some 
4,500  Vietnamese  experts  had  been  trained  In 
the  Soviet  colleges  and  universities  by  the 
qiring  of  1966. 

In  the  Bununer  and  fall  of  1966,  these  Viet- 
namese included  enroUees  In  Odessa's  higher 
Maritime  Engineering  School,  training  to  be 
captains  and  engineers  of  North  Vietnam's 
fleet.  Nor  would  the  Soviet  Union  let  China 
remain  the  sole  patron  of  Vietnam's  railroad 
construction:  among  recent  arrivals  In  Mos- 
oow  are  a  group  of  North  Vietnamese  yovmg 
men  and  women  studying  at  the  Institute 
of  Railroad  Transport  Engineers.  The  full 
course  lasts  six  years,  and  one  might  suppose 
that  this  project  represents  long-range  So- 
viet plans  of  aid  to  Hanoi.  But  Communist 
history  Is  replete  with  cases  of  emergency 
graduation  of  experts  long  before  the  set 
dates.  These  young  students  may  be  flovm 
back  home  any  day. 

The  most  significant  case  of  training  In- 
volves the  North  Vietnamese  air  cadets  now 
being  taught  by  Soviet  Air  Force  veterans 
to  fly  supersonic  mig-21  jets.  One  group  of 
cadets  succeeds  another  at  graduation  cere- 
monies near  Rostov-on-Don — at  the  Soviet 
Air  Foroe  school  of  Batalsk,  in  the  compara- 
tively mild  climate  directly  north  of  the  Sea 
of  Azov. 

Photos  and  motion  pictures  made  public 
In  the  Soviet  Union  show  well-fed  and 
smartly  uniformed  North  Vietnamese  cadets 
as  they  march  or  listen  to  lectures.  The 
faces  and  figures  are  youthfiil,  but  an  official 
Soviet  report  reveals  that  at  least  a  few  of 
the  trainees  are  seasoned  jungle  fighters  In 
their  thirties.  As  an  expert  In  Washington 
commented  on  this:  "They  may  have  selected 
such  older  men  precisely  because  they  know 
the  Jungle— in  case  they  are  shot  down  and 


have  to  survive.  Then  again.  It  may  mean 
that  these  men  have  a  technical  backgroimd 
that  Is  in  rather  short  supply  among  the 
Vietnamese." 

The  need  for  flying  cadets  is  urgent,  If  we 
are  to  believe  the  western  estimate  of  mid- 
October  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  air  force  then 
consisted  of  some  fifty  older  mig-ISg,  and 
-17s  and  twenty  inc-21s,  but  that  the 
Soviets  were  about  to  Increase  the  number 
of  the  later  models.  Indeed,  In  mid- 
December  western  Intelligence  raised  Its 
unofficial  estimate  of  the  number  of  migs 
In  Vietnam  to  180  or  even  200,  the  latest 
being  some  delta-winged  mig-210b  and 
-21Ds.  (A  still  later  report  spoke  of  North 
Korean  pilots  manning  mios  In  North  Viet- 
nam.) 

Also  great  Is  the  need  for  Interpreters  to 
accompany  the  Russian  lecturers.  A  Soviet 
film  recently  released  showed  a  Russian  mili- 
tary Instructor  teaching  North  Vietnamese 
fiylng  cadets  without  any  visible  aid  from 
Interpreters.  This  apparently  meant  that 
either  at  least  one  of  the  Soviet  Instructors 
speaks  fluent  Vietnamese  or  some  of  the 
students  learn  Russian  quickly. 

As  Moscow  sends  Its  experts  to  Vietnam 
to  help  the  natives  in  matters  both  military 
and  peaceful,  the  gain  Is  of  course  In  the  fact 
that  such  specialists  return  home  with  a 
vastly  expanded  knowledge  of  Vietnam.  Of 
an  older  yet  very  valuable  vintage  are  those 
Russians  who  learned  Vietnam  and  Its  ways 
and  language  In  the  1940's  and  1950's,  and 
who  in  fact  are  veterans  of  the  Jungle  war- 
fare of  that  remote  time.  Such  a  man  is 
Platon  Skrzhlnsky,  forty-four,  a  native  of 
the  Ukraine  now  residing  in  Moscow.  After 
the  Second  World  War  he  enlisted  In  the 
French  Foreign  Legion.  But  when  the 
French  shipped  his  unit  to  Saigon,  Skrzhln- 
sky made  plans  to  desert.  It  took  him  a 
year  to  establish  contacts  with  the  guerril- 
las. In  his  new  Vletmlnh  ranks  he  fotmd 
other  deserters  from  the  PYench:  one 
Austrian,  two  Germans,  and  several 
Algerians.  He  received  a  Vietnamese  name. 
Than,  meaning  "Loyal  One."  He  married 
a  native  girl,  and  they  had  a  baby.  By  1960 
he  commanded  a  guerrilla  artillery  tmlt. 
He  returned  to  Moscow  In  1966,  with  his  six- 
year-old  Vietnamese  daughter,  Anya.  For 
nearly  ten  years  he  has  been  employed  as  an 
editor  vrtth  Radio  Moscow,  possibly  helping 
with  those  broadcasts  In  Vietnamese  to 
Southeast  Asia.  Present-day  survivors  of 
such  desertions  from  the  French  Foreign 
Legion  Include  a  Pole,  a  Czech,  and  an  East 
German.  Most  of  this  romantic  group  may 
still  be  used  for  whatever  training,  advising, 
or  interpreting  is  required  in  their  countries 
In  connection  with  Vietnam. 

A  BILUON   IN    Am 

Of  the  "people's  democracies"  contribut- 
ing to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  today,  East  Germany  Is 
probably  the  most  active.  Military  aid  from 
Walter  Ulbrlcht's  government  Includes  arms 
and  electronic  equipment  specially  made 
to  stand  up  in  tropical  weather;  also  motor- 
cycles and  bicycles,  so  important  for  messen- 
ger service  on  North  Vietnam's  war-torn 
roads  where  automobiles  caimot  get  through 
easily.  Last  September  the  writers'  union 
in  East  Germany  launched  a  fund  drive  to 
buy  a  thousand  bicycles  as  a  gift  to  Hanoi. 
The  money  comes  by  setting  aside  a  per- 
centage of  the  vwlters'  honoraria. 

The  major  part  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  medical 
supplies  seems  to  come  from  East  Germany, 
and  a  hundred  East  German  doctors  are  re- 
ported to  be  serving  in  North  Vietnam.  In 
addition  to  the  eight  hundred  Russians  re- 
portedly already  present  In  North  Vietnam 
on  air -defense  missions,  some  East  German 
officers  and  men  are  rumored  to  be  employed 
in  North  Vietnam's  missile  training.  In 
goods  and  capital  aid  not  directly  of  the 
war-materiel  kind,  Ulbrlcht's  government  Is 
thought  to  have  delivered  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
from  June  1965,  to  October,   1966,  a  total 


of  $4  million  worth  (calculated  at  the  offi- 
cial East  German  rate  of  four  marks  to  the 
dollar) .  Besides,  regular  commerce  between 
East  Germany  and  North  Vietnam  amoxints 
to  over  a  million  dollars  a  year,  consisting 
mostly  of  Industrial  wares  going  to  North 
Vietnam  and  some  food  and  consumer  goods 
being  sent  to  East  Germany. 

But  the  bloc's  largest  economic  aid  to  and 
trade  with  Hanoi  is  of  course  extended  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Gathered  at  a  simmiit 
meeting  In  Moscow  In  mid-October,  1966, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  eight  allies  agreed 
to  give  about  $1  billion  worth  of  additional 
help  to  Hanoi  In  materiel  and  money,  of 
which  $800  million  is  to  come  from  the 
U.S.SJI.  The  others'  contributions  are  typi- 
fied by  the  Polish  pledge  of  $30  million. 

Ingenious  Soviet  deals  to  help  North  Viet- 
nam began  in  the  middle  1960'8,  right  after 
the  Geneva  division  of  the  country,  with  the 
celebrated  "triangular"  deal  wherein  Burma, 
to  pay  for  Russian  cement,  delivered  160,000 
tons  of  rice  to  Haiphong,  thus  (In  Bernard 
Pall's  opinion)  saving  North  Vietnam  from 
starvation.  The  flrst  Soviet  engineer  came 
to  the  Haiphong  cement  plant  in  September, 
1955;  and  it  was  he  who  showed  the  natlvea 
how  to  dig  up  the  machines  buried  by  the 
retreating  French.  In  November  of  that 
year  the  flrst  cement  was  produced,  and  by 
1958  the  output  was  twice  as  high  as  In  the 
French  era.  In  the  summer  of  1966,  despite 
the  American  bombing  raids,  the  Soviets 
claimed  that  production  was  three  times  as 
great. 

Although  precise  figures  are  difficult  to 
obtain.  It  Is  estimated  that  In  the  ten  years 
throtigh  1964,  Soviet  economic  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  totaled  some  $360  mlUlon.  It 
faltered  somewhat  In  1963  and  1964  when 
Khrushchev  apparently  was  resigned  to  see- 
ing the  country  In  China's  orbit  (In  1966- 
1964,  China's  economic  aid  to  North  Vietnam 
amoimted  to  about  $460  miUlon).  But 
Khrushchev's  successors  have  revlvad  the 
Soviet  Interest  In  Ho  Chi  liQnh.  Moscow's 
exports  to  North  Vietnam  rose  from  $47.6 
million  In  1964  to  more  than  S74.8  million 
in  1965— this  of  coin«e  In  addition  to  some 
$656  mllllcm  worth  of  arms  sent  in  199S 
alone.  The  figures  for  1966  promise  to  be 
stiU  higher. 

In  its  Oerman -language  broadcast  to  Ger- 
many on  June  21,  1965,  Radio  Moscow  de- 
clared that  of  the  funds  that  North  Vietnam 
was  then  getting  from  socialist  countries  (in- 
cluding China),  nearly  half  came  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  third  of  this  Soviet  aid,  the 
broadcast  said,  was  given  free  of  charge. 
Some  fifty  industrial  enterprises  had  by  then 
been  built  or  rebuilt  with  Soviet  technical 
aid.  Such  Soviet-assisted  plants  produced 
all  of  North  Vietnam's  apatite  and  super- 
phosphates, about  ninety  per  cent  of  its 
coal,  and  more  than  half  of  Its  machine 
tools.  The  country's  power,  mining,  engi- 
neering, and  technical  Industries  were  all 
helped  or  run  by  the  Russian  donors  and 
advisers. 

From  other  Soviet  sources  we  learn  that 
the  economic  division  of  the  Soviet  embassy 
in  Hanoi  is  In  charge  of  all  this  aid.  Vladi- 
mir Lokteshov,  an  economist  staff  member, 
supervises  Soviet  engineers  and  other  ex- 
perts who  serve  In  the  expansion  of  the 
Haiphong  port,  at  the  Hanoi  machine-tool 
works,  In  the  construction  of  a  large  refrig- 
erating plant,  at  an  electrical-supply  fac- 
tory, and  at  the  coffee  and  tea  plantations.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  machine-tool  plant,  cov- 
ering fourteen  acres,  is  entirely  fitted  out 
vrith  Soviet  equipment.  Aleksel  Ooncharov, 
another  staff  member  in  the  embassy's  eco- 
noroic  division.  Is  in  charge  of  other  Soviet 
engineering  crews  busy  In  North  Vietnam's 
mines,  geological  exploration  for  mixt  min- 
erals and  metals,  and  projects  aimed  at  the 
expansion  of  certain  of  the  country's  large 
Industrial  enterprises.  Their  work  Is  dan- 
gerous. In  one  place,  nearly  a  himdred  So- 
viet miners  had  to  seek  shelter  from  Ameri- 
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can  raids.  At  another  mine,  near  Uong  Bl, 
one  of  the  thirty-four  Soviet  miners  was 
slightly  wounded  during  a  VS.  attack  in 
19SS. 

Forty  Soviet  engineers  and  technicians  are 
aiding  m  the  erection  of  a  hydroelectric 
plant  at  Tkhak  Ba.  Albert  BelUcov,  one  of 
these  men,  returning  to  Moscow  on  a  leave, 
said  to  a  Soviet  Interviewer  recently :  "In  the 
last  year  of  my  work  In  Vietnam  I  lived 
through  several  bombing  raids.  Many  of  my 
Vietnamese  friends  died  under  the  Asaerlcan 
bombs.  The  howl  of  falling  bombs  caught 
up  with  me  several  times."  In  keeping  with 
the  ofiBclal  line  (but  perhaps  not  without 
some  factual  basis  to  It) ,  Bellkov  said  that 
relations  between  the  Soviet  experts  and  the 
Vietnamese  workers  were  of  the  best.  "When 
the  sky  is  calm,  we  play  soccer  and  volley- 
ball  together,  we  sing  songs  togethw." 

A   DELICATE    BALANCE 

Whatever  facts  and  figures  the  Buselans 
officially  reveal  about  their  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam are  being  made  public  not  in  order  to 
taunt  the  United  States  but  to  impress 
Peking — and  even  more  to  refute  to  the  rest 
of  the  Communist  world  the  Chinese  charges 
that  Moscow  is  not  helping  Hanoi  enough. 

Wherever  possible,  Moscow  cites  high- 
minded  generalities  rather  than  hard  de- 
tails. And  this  not  only  for  reasons  of  se- 
curity but  also,  most  definitely,  so  as  not  to 
anger  the  Americans  too  much. 

Yet  Moscow  is  not  equivocal  about  its  part 
in  the  conflict,  even  if  it  allots  the  quantities 
of  arms  it  sends  extremely  gingerly.  Ob- 
viously the  Soviet  Union  wants  neither  the 
United  States  nor  China  to  win.  SUU  It 
wants  no  Third  World  War  to  result  from 
the  struggle  in  Vietnam.  So  Its  stream  of 
arms  is  speeded  up  only  after  we  escalate 
our  involvement  In  one  way  or  another,  as 
we  did  in  February,  1965,  by  striking  at 
North  Vietnam,  and  last  summer  by  hitting 
Haiphong's  and  Hanoi's  installations  more 
directly. 

The  oOclal  word  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Its  East  European  allies  have  oftered  to 
send  volunteers  to  fight  in  North  Vietnam 
but  that  Hanoi  has  politely  and  gratefully 
declined  the  offer.  The  chances  are  that, 
fearing  still  another  escalation  of  the  war, 
Moscow  has  in  fact  refrained  from  such  an 
offer,  and  that  for  reasons  of  propaganda  and 
diplomacy  It  was  agreed  between  Moscow 
and  Hanoi  that  a  fiction  of  offer  and  refusal 
would  be  maintained,  although  not  too  loud- 
ly or  repeatedly.  An  American  colonel  con- 
versant with  the  situation  put  it  this  way: 
"Hanoi  would  like  to  get  all  those  volunteers 
but  doesn't  dare  to  ask  for  them.  For  were 
she  to  ask  Russia  and  her  allies,  she  would 
have  to  invite  China,  too,  and  this  she  wants 
to  avoid.  It's  one  thing  to  tolerate  those 
Chinese  railroad  construction  men  with  no 
gtuu,  but  quite  another  to  have  a  whole 
army  of  Chinese  with  weapons.  No,  not  in 
North  Vietnam." 

Informed  VS.  officials  feel  that  Hanoi  does 
not  fear  the  Russians  even  if  they  come 
armed.  And  perhaps  this  is  so,  because 
Hanoi  knows  that  Moscow  Is  not  eager  to 
send  armed  men  so  far  away,  to  so  many 
risks  of  greater  conflicts.  In  fact,  Moscow 
may  yet  return  to  Its  pre-October,  1964,  at- 
titude even  in  economic  matters:  its  large 
and  growing  Investment  In  North  Vietnam 
may  be  curtailed  If  things  calm  down  in 
Southeast  Asia;  if  China,  for  instance,  should 
relax  in  Its  post-Mao  phase  and  an  accom- 
modation with  Mao's  more  sensible  succes- 
sors became  poeslble. 

"If  this  happens,"  a  Washington  obsenrer 
q>eculated,  "Khrushchev's  heirs  may  come 
to  believe,  as  Khmshchev  apparently  did, 
that  North  Vietnam  Is  after  all  too  distant 
from  Russia,  and  why  not  make  a  deal  with 
Peking,  exchanging,  say,  that  wonderful  ma- 
chine-tool plant  in  Hanoi  for  some  far  more 
desirable  properties  closer  to  home — in  Sln- 
klang,  for  Instance?" 


CONCLUSION   OP   MORNING 
BUSINXSS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  buEiness?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  Legislative  CtERK.  A  bill  (S. 
355)  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unaniinous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
when  floor  debate  began  last  Wednesday 
on  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1967, 1  voiced  the  opinion  that  the  public 
and  press  would  be  looking  at  us  this 
week  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity — and 
with  some  skepticism.  Sure  enough, 
three  of  our  Nation's  leading  newspapers 
saw  fit  to  comment  editorially  in  their 
Saturday  issues  on  congressional  reor- 
ganization. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  appe*ring  in  the  Janu- 
ary 28  Issues  of  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Washington  Star,  and  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  be  included  at  this  place 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post) 
Thk  Monronzt  Reforms 

Having  failed  in  Its  great  reform  eSorl 
against  the  filibuster,  the  Senate  has  settled 
down  to  the  pedestrian  task  of  improving  lt« 
organization,  staffing  and  committee  work. 
Whatever  it  may  accomplish  in  these  fieldi 
win  seem  trivial  beside  the  fight  for  majority 
rule.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  tamer  re- 
forms sponsored  by  Senator  Monroney  on 
the  basis  of  last  year's  report  by  a  Joint 
Senate-House  committee  are  vital  to  a 
smoothly  working  Congress. 

High  on  the  list  of  nearly  100  proposed 
changes  is  the  so-called  "bill  of  rights"  for 
committees.  It  would  pflrmlt  the  majority  of 
a  committee  to  call  a  meeting  Instead  of  leav- 
ing the  Initiative  entirely  to  the  chairman.  It 
would  require  most  committee  meetings  to  be 
open  to  the  public  and  all  committee  votes 
to  be  reported.  Although  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  end  the  tymnny  of  committee 
chairmen,  it  would  afford  some  reUef  from 
past  abuses. 

Another  admirable  provision  would  give 
each  committee  a  "review  specialist"  whose 
task  would  be  to  inform  |he  committee  about 
how  laws  passed  in  the  area  of  its  jurisdic- 


tion are  being  administered.  This  Is  es- 
pecially desirable  In  the  period  following  the 
80th  Congress'  great  leap  forward.  Congress 
needs  to  know  how  programs  it  has  inaugu- 
rated are  working  out  in  order  to  legislate 
Intelligently  for  the  future.  Portvmately,  this 
provision  Is  also  coupled  with  many  other 
staff  Improvements  and  measures  to  keep 
Congress  better  Informed  on  how  money  is 
being  spent. 

The  Monroney  bill  also  calls  for  a  longer 
work  week  and  a  routine  hoUday  for  Congress 
during  the  month  of  August,  exc^t  in  war- 
time. Both  recommendations  are  vital,  it 
makes  no  sense  for  Congress  to  limp  along 
with  its  current  Tuesday-through-Thursday 
work  week  and  then  to  take  no  break  In  the 
middle  of  the  summer. 

Senator  Clark  is  pressing  for  far  more 
sweeping  reforms.  He  wants  the  Senate  not 
only  to  substitute  the  House's  "previous 
question"  procedure  for  cloture  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  but  also  to  abolish  the  seniority 
rule  in  the  designation  of  committee  chair- 
men and  to  require  chairmen  to  step  down 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  70.  We  hope  the 
persistent  reformer  from  Pennsylvania  will 
succeed  In  malLlng  his  colleagues  vote  on 
each  of  these  long-neglected  items. 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  the  less  spec- 
tacular Monroney  reforms  should  not  go 
down  the  drain  because  the  Senate  may  not 
be  ready  to  go  all  the  way.  A  good  deal  of 
whittling  has  already  been  done  on  the 
Monroney  bUl,  probably  with  some  justifica- 
tion. Its  defeat,  whether  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  its  enemies  or  the  overreach  of  its 
friends,  would  be  a  critical  loss  to  the  cause 
of  good  government. 

[From  the  Washington  Star] 

Oiling  the  Wheels  or  Congress 

(By  Oould  Lincoln) 

The  Monroney  congressional  reorganizatluo 
bill  is  finally  having  Its  day  in  the  Senate 
It  is  designed  to  get  Congress  to  act  more 
quickly  and  in  a  more  orderly  manner,  with 
the  work-load  more  evenly  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  It 
could,  if  passed  by  both  houses,  be  of  more 
far-reaching  benefit  than  any  tinkering  with 
the  two-thirds  vote  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate 
and  with  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
House. 

Already  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Jacob  Javlts  of  New  York  has  been  adopted 
to  place  an  amplifying  system  in  the  Senate. 
If  retained,  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  press 
and  the  visitors  in  the  Senate  galleries — and 
probably  to  the  senators  themselves.  For  ISO 
years,  the  chamber  has  been  a  whispering 
gallery— except  for  those  senators  who  are 
blessed  with  clear,  resounding  voices.  The 
vote  was  52-to-27.  The  House  for  years  has 
had  an  ampllfjring  system. 

The  reorganization  bill  has  been  two  yean 
in  the  drafting  by  a  joint  committee  of  botb 
houses.  The  last  reorganization  was  pro- 
vided 21  years  ago  through  a  bill  prepared 
by  a  similar  committee.  Monroney,  then  a 
member  of  the  House,  was  co-author  of  the 
bill  with  the  late  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Fol- 
lette  Jr.  of  Wisconsin 

As  written,  the  present  bill  stirs  congres- 
sional committees  to  prompter  action  and 
also  provides  that  a  majority  of  a  commit- 
tee can  call  a  meeting  when  desired  on  a 
bill  that  has  been  pocketed  by  a  committee 
chairman.  Under  oresent  procedure  a  chair- 
man alone  has  the  authority  to  call  a  meet- 
ing. It  also  seeks  to  eliminate  foot-dragging 
by  both  Senate  and  House  and  to  make  five 
sessions  a  week  the  rule,  instead  of  the  two 
or  three  days  per  week  that  unfortunately 
has  prevailed. 

In  recent  times,  nearly  year-long  sessions 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day.  In  consid- 
erable part  this  has  been  due  to  delays  in  the 
preparation  of  legislation.  Infiuentlal  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  have  at  times  asked  tlist 
committee  consideration  be  postponed  while 
they  were  absent  from  Washington.    At  the 
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outset  of  a  session  there  have  been  Inordinate 
delays  before  an  Important  measure  or  Issue 
vas  tackled. 

When  a  new  Congress — like  the  present 
90th  Congress — comes  to  Washington  in 
January,  organization  work  including  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  and  the  assignment  of 
members  to  the  various  committees  neces- 
sarily takes  time.  All  measures  that  were 
presented  in  the  previous  Congress  must  be 
Introduced  again,  if  action  is  desired,  and 
ss  a  rule  referred  to  the  proper  committee. 
Too  often  it  has  been  March  or  April  before 
Important  bills  are  considered. 

If  the  Senate  can  pass  the  reorganization 
bill,  send  it  to  the  House,  and  get  action 
there,  the  proposed  changes  might  become 
effective  early  in  the  session.  There  are 
stumbling  blocks  ahead,  however.  Senator 
Joseph  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  liberal  Demo- 
crat, has  offered  26  amendments,  one  of 
which  would  close  Senate  debate  by  a  ma- 
Jwlty  vote.  This  might  bring  a  filibuster 
of  untold  length.  A  provision  of  the  bill 
would  divide  the  present  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  into  two  commit- 
tees, a  Committee  on  Education  and  a  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The 
Democrats  have  thrown  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
out  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  The  proposal  to  split 
the  committee  came  up  in  the  last  Congress 
and  Powell  at  the  time  charged  it  was  part  of 
%  plot  to  limit  his  powers. 

The  so-called  "Bill  of  Rights"  set  up  for 
the  congressional  committees  in  the  Mon- 
roney bill  would  compel  most  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings  to  be  open  to  the  press  and  pub- 
lic; permit  proxy  voting  by  members,  except 
on  final  action;  require  all  committee  votes 
to  be  made  public.  Committees  would  be 
encouraged  to  schedule  their  business  over 
the  entire  five-day  week,  bo  that  the  legisla- 
tive process  might  move  more  smoothly. 

One  proposal  that  may  appeal  to  many  of 
the  members  calls  for  an  automatic  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  July  31  of  each  year — un- 
less Congress  fixes  a  later  date.  But  even 
then,  the  measure  says.  Congress  shall  not 
meet  during  the  month  of  August,  unless  a 
state  of  war  exists.  This  would  give  members 
of  Congress  an  opportunity  to  get  a  rest  after 
Biz  months'  steady  work  in  Washington,  to  go 
home  to  see  the  people  of  their  districts  and 
states  and  to  be  with  their  families  for  a 
vacation. 

The  bill  would  close  loopholes  in  the  law 
regulating  lobbying  activities  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  need  for  such  action  becomes  manifest 
when  a  look  is  taken  at  the  activities  of 
Bobby  Baker — ^former  secretary  of  the  Senate 
Majority — and  his  clients.  Through  the  use 
of  added  "specialists"  on  their  staffs,  the 
committees  and  individual  members  will  be 
able  to  learn  quickly  how  much  money  is 
being  spent  by  the  government,  on  what  proj- 
ects and  how. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 
28,  1067] 

OONORrsSIONAL   REORGANIZATION   STRUGGLES 

(By  Lyn  Shepard) 

Washington. — It  seemed  a  modest  pro- 
posal. 

Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (R)  of  New  Tork  had 
Just  offered  an  amendment  to  the  omnibus 
legislative  reorganization  bill  of  1967  now 
under  Senate  debate. 

It  directed  Sens.  Mike  Mansfield  and 
Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen.  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  respectively,  to  seek  out 
means  of  installing  tiny  microphones  at 
members'  deslu. 

RELICS    ADMIHED 

Por  10  years  the  New  York  reformer  had 
lought  for  such  a  resolution — as  he  put  it, 
"In  order  that  debates  of  the  Senate  may 
he  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  Senate  chamber 
ana  In  the  galleries  thereof.  .  .  ." 

But  in  past  years,  all  his  efforts  failed. 


Now  tousle-haired  Senator  Dirksen  took 
the  floor  to  defend  the  motion.  He  was  at 
his  peak  of  eloquence. 

The  Senator  stood  by  his  desk,  admiring 
all  the  precious  relics  of  Congresses  long 
past:  a  qiUU-pen  holder,  a  snuffbox,  a  sand 
shaker  once  used  to  blot  senatorial  Ink.  He 
lifted  the  shaker  high  above  his  desk  and 
let  its  sandy  contents  fall  upon  it  surface 
for  effect. 

"Even  a  squeaky  voice — even  a  piping 
treble — deserves  to  be  heard,"  he  said.  And 
with  microphones,  that  squeaky  voice  would 
resound  in  deep  bass  timbre. 

"Let  it  thunder  like  a  burst  from  Daniel 
Webster,"  he  beseeched  the  Senate.  '•You 
can't  do  it  very  well  now.  But  what  you 
could  do  if  you  had  one  of  those  gadgets. 

"I  say  all  hail  the  gentleman  from  New 
York!" 

And,  as  so  seldom  happens,  the  GOP  con- 
servatives from  the  Great  Plains  and  West- 
ern states — Senators  Curtis,  Fannin,  Han- 
sen, Hruska,  Mundt,  and  Pearson — voted  with 
the  "yeas." 

Equally  shocking,  the  nucleus  of  the 
"young  Turk"  bloc — Senators  Church,  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy.  McGee,  Mondale,  Pell, 
Proxmlre,  and  Harrison  Williams,  Jr. — cast 
"nay"  votes. 

The  Javlts  motion  carried,  58-27.  But  the 
tally  disclosed  one  more  pitfall  in  the  path 
of  Sen.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  (D)  of  Okla- 
homa. 

MOTION  CARRIED 

Senator  Monroney,  floor  leader  for  the 
massive  Senate  reorganization  bill,  knows 
full  well  that  even  the  so-called  liberals  can 
resist  change  if  it  suits  their  fancy. 

It  was  the  late  Vice-President  Alben  Bark- 
ley  who,  when  he  served  as  Senate  majority 
leader,  called  that  chamber's  rules  "the  most 
archaic  conglomeration  of  contradictory  de- 
cisions that  ever  prevailed  in  any  parliamen- 
tary or  legislative  body." 

By  reformist  standards,  they  remain  that 
way  today.  Yet  Senate  apologists  view  that 
fact  approvingly,  as  Senator  Dirksen  will 
attest : 

"The  Senate  is  much  like  an  old  scow,"  he 
noted  once.  "It  does  not  move  fast;  it  does 
not  move  very  far  at  one  time;  but  it  does 
not  sink." 

That  unchanging  nature,  the  conservative 
believes,  is  what  keeps  the  Senate  afloat  and 
makes  it  Indeed  unsinkable. 

LARGE  PACKAGE 

Senator  Monroney's  bill,  cosponsored  by 
Rep.  Ray  J.  Madden  (D)  of  Indiana  in  the 
House,  takes  all  this  into  account.  It  seems 
a  large  package — roughly  100  proposals  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  l^e  Organization  of 
Congress.  But  the  modest  Javlts  amend- 
ment appears  daredevU  by  contrast. 

As  Senator  Monroney,  the  coauthor  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  told  the  Monitor 
In  late  1966:  "We  don't  have  what  I  would 
call  a  single  spectaciilar  thing  in  the  bill." 

The  Senate's  perennial  champion  of  re- 
form, Joseph  S.  Clark  (D)  of  Pennsylvania, 
noted  the  matter  ruefully  In  a  colloquy  with 
the  bUl's  floor  manager. 

"I  understand  why  the  bill  comes  out  of 
the  Joint  committee  in  the  form  in  which  it 
does,"  he  said,  "and  I  have  nothing  but  the 
deepest  of  sympathy  for  the  Senator  who,  I 
think,  has  done  a  splendid  job  under  the 
circumstances. 

"However,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Congress  does  not  want  to  reform  Itself." 

AMENDMENTS  FILED 

The  bill  proposes  among  other  things  that 
Congress  adjourn  by  Aug.  31  or  recess  dur- 
ing August  to  allow  members  a  vacation. 
Senator  Clark  remarked  acidly: 

"We  would  rather  sit  around  here  untU 
after  Christmas  in  occasional  years,  imtU 
after  the  normal  summer  vacation  period 
has  gone  by,  than  change  these  ways  which 
have    become    ingrained    as    procedures    by 


individual  members  of  Congress  who  grew 
up  in  a  day  when  the  world  was  relatively 
simple." 

The  Pennsylvania  lawmaker  flled  26 
amendments — many  of  them  seeking  drastic 
changes  in  Senate  rules — for  action  next 
week. 

The  Clark  amendments  stand  little  likeli- 
hood of  adoption,  as  their  sponsor  hinted 
earlier. 

"We  still  go  along  in  the  same  old  routine, 
horse-and-buggy  way,"  Senator  Clark  said, 
"and  so  able  and  so  Intelligent  and  so  earn- 
est a  Senator  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  faces  that  problem  when 
any  reforms  are  suggested  which  amount  to 
more  than  the  mere  minimum. 

"Immediately  the  status  quo  advocates 
arise  and  say:  'No.  That  has  always  been 
done  this  way.     Let  us  not  change  it.'  " 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
these  articles  convey  both  differing  phi- 
losophies and  a  unity  of  purpose.  The 
Washington  Post  editorial  states  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  far  less  im- 
portant than  the  recent  efforts  to  amend 
rule  XXn,  but  that  they  "are  vital  to  a 
smoothly  working  Congress"  and  "de- 
feat of  the  bill  would  be  a  critical  loss  to 
the  cause  of  good  government."  The 
column  by  Gould  Lincoln  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Star  believes  passage  of 
the  bill  would  "be  of  more  far-reaching 
benefit  than  any  tinkering  with  the  two- 
thirds-vote  cloture  rule  of  the  Senate." 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  article 
frankly  questions  whether  the  Senate  is 
willing  to  modernize  and  update  its  pro- 
cedures. 

So  whether  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1967  is  "modest"  or  "far 
reaching."  those  who  observe  the  legis- 
lative process  have  come  to  a  common 
conclusion — ^this  bill  should  be  passed. 
Last  fall  I  placed  several  editorials  from 
newspapers  scattered  over  the  Nation  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  each  one 
voiced  the  same  opinion — congressional 
reorganization  was  long  overdue  and  this 
bill  would  help.  Indeed,  of  the  more 
than  100  editorials  accumulated  since 
the  joint  committee's  final  report  and 
the  introduction  of  this  bill  last  fall,  not 
one  opposed  its  passage. 

My  colleagues  on  the  special  commit- 
tee and  I  realize  full  well  that  this  leg- 
islation must  represent  the  compromise 
of  conflicting  viewpoints — that  nobody 
gets  everything  he  wants  in  a  reform  bill. 
We  have  already  attempted  to  modify 
portions  of  the  bill  to  meet  the  legit- 
imate objections  of  our  colleagues.  We 
continue  to  solicit  suggestions  which 
would  improve  the  quality  of  this  legis- 
lation in  its  announced  intent  to  make 
Congress  a  more  creative,  well-informed 
legislative  body. 

Now  we  must  act.  Those  amendments 
which  are  acceptable  should  be  included 
in  the  bill.  Those  amendments  which 
cannot  gain  such  favor  must  be  set  aside. 
And  then  the  Senate  should  register  Its 
judgment  on  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  pleasure  last 
evening  of  watching  a  television  inter- 
view of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
on  the  progrsmi,  "Men  of  the  Senate." 
Senator  Dirksen  spoke  of  the  meetings 
he  had  in  the  19S0's  with  the  Majority 
Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  their 
common  desire  to  keep  our  Congress,  "a 
viable  and  effective  institution." 
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As  Senator  Dirksen  termed  It,  "We 
cannot  stand  still."  I  share  those  senti- 
ments and  hope  that  this  week  the  Sen- 
ate will  make  clear  to  the  American 
people  that  It  Is  moving  forward  in  Its 
cai^dty  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
this  age. 


CONTINUATION  OP  THE  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OP  THE  CONGRESS 

1ST.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  report,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
a  concurrent  resolution  imanlmously  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  provide  the  money  to 
continue  to  operate  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress  from 
P6bruary  1, 1967,  to  Jime  30, 1967. 

The  reason  why  I  bring  up  this  resolu- 
tion out  of  order,  ahead  of  some  other 
btudneas  Is  that  the  money  to  operate 
this  committee  expires  tomorrow,  and 
the  resolution  must  be  agreed  to  today, 
and  go  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
so  that  the  House  can  act  upon  It  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  ask  for  the 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution? 

Bfr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  ask 
for  the  Immediate  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  2)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  CX>N.  RxB.  a 

tteaolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Bouse  of 
Bepresentativea  concurring) ,  Ttiat  tb«  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
greaa.  eatabllahed  by  Senate  Concurrent  Rea- 
olution  2,  Elgbty-nlnth  Congreaa,  agreed  to 
March  11,  1960,  la  hereby  continued  through 
June  30.  1067. 

Sec.  3.  The  Joint  committee  la  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  expenditures  from  Febru- 
ary 1.  1967,  through  June  30,  1967,  not  to 
exceed  $60,000,  to  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee. 


NEBRASKANS  DISAPPOINTED  IN 
PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  since 
President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union, 
tnidget.  and  economic  messages  have  been 
sent  to  the  Congress,  my  mail  from  Ne- 
braska has  reflected  a  deep  disappoint- 
ment In  his  leadership  In  these  three 
areas.  _ 

Similarly,  expressions  of  editorial 
opinion  In  several  Nebraska  newspapers 
have  mirrored  this  feeling  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  declined  to  make  the  hard 
choices  between  gvns  and  butter,  that  he 
Insists  on  carrying  on  the  111-concelved 
"war  on  poverty,"  while  acknowledging 
Its  many  shortcomings,  and  that  he  not 
only  finds  nothing  wrong  with  huge  Gov- 
ernment deficits  but  actually  believes 
them  necessary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Ricors  some 
of  the  editorial  discussion  on  these 
points,  together  with  my  own  comments 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  budget 
messages. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  comments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald, 

Jan.  12,1967) 

Moss  or  tKe  Same 

Instead  of  clarifying  the  State  of  the 
Union,  which  Is  the  obligation  the  Constitu- 
tion Imposes  upon  him.  President  Johnson 
let  loose  a  torrent  of  words.  It  was  as  if 
he  were  trying  to  drown  the  nation's  prob- 
lems with  verbosity.  ^ 

What  he  had  to  say  thn  was  new  could 
have  been  said  In  five  minutes:  He  wants 
a  tax  raise,  increased  Soclj  Security  bene- 
fits, a  budget  eight  billion  ^oUars  in  the  red. 

What  he  had  to  say  tbtet  was  old  rolled 
on  for  an  hour:  He  wacts  to  continue  the 
present  course  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  with- 
out slowing  the  course  Of  the  Great  Society. 
As  In  '64,  '65  and  '66,  he  Is  still  saying  that 
both  guns  and  butter  are  the  way,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  guns  axe  aimed  so  as 
not  to  hit  Hanoi  directly,  and  the  butter  Is 
aimed  where  the  votes  tre. 

Mr.  Johnson  seems  scarcely  to  have  noticed 
that  there  was  an  election  last  November — 
except  for  a  pleasantry  directed  at  the  in- 
creased Republican  representation  in  Con- 
gress— or  that  the  result  was  generally  inter- 
preted as  expressing  widespread  disapproval 
of  his  social  welfare  programs  in  general 
and  the  War  on  Poverty  In  particular. 

He  did  confess  to  "errors"  of  poverty  war 
administration,  presumably  of  a  Idnd  easily 
erased  by  a  dedicated  bureaucracy.  But  ex- 
cept for  plugs  for  the  model  cities  plan,  the 
ever-popular  Head  Start  progrEim  and  a  few 
other  selected  Items,  the  rest  was  a  vague 
reaffirmation  of  his  blasslng  on  all  of  the 
Great  Society. 

He  limited  his  remarks  on  civil  rights 
to  one  brief  passage,  possibly  because  Con- 
gress had  already  observed  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  Day  a  few  hours  earlier.  He  bore 
down  with  unusual  vigor  on  crime  In  the 
streets,  as  If  he  had  discovered  its  existence 
only  In  recent  days.  Hare  he  had  the  usual 
panacea:  Federal  money,  this  time  for  local 
cops.  But  not  a  word  about  Federal  court 
decisions  which  many  officers  say  make  it  al- 
most impossible  for  thsn  to  do  their  Jobs. 

In  short.  It  was  the  Great  Society  melody 
all  over  again,  muted  la  some  passages  and 
with  a  discordant  not«  or  two,  as  in  the 
recognition  that  crime  exists,  but  essen- 
tially the  same  time  he  always  has  sung. 

But  why  now?  Perhaps  because  the  old 
Fox  of  the  Pedernales  well  knows  that  Con- 
gress is  in  no  mood  to  fatten  Great  Society 
budgets,  and  that  he  is  in  low  esteem. 
Yet  Mr.  Johnson  always  has  placed  his  blue 
clilps  on  the  liberal  line  at  election  time. 
He  has  won  elections  that  way,  and  if  he  is 
right,  he  can  do  so  again  in  1968,  lashing 
out  in  the  Harry  Truman  tradition  at  an 
allegedly  stingy  Congress  that  doesn't  love 
the  people,  whereas  Lyndon  Johnson  is  their 
champion.  The  plan  has  worked  before, 
and  it  might  work  again. 

As  for  substsoitive  matters,  the  proposal 
for  a  6  per  cent  surtax  an  corporate  and  in- 
dividual Incomes  was  presented  as  a  sort  of 
flve-doUar-a-month  plan  that  wouldn't 
really  clip  any  one  more  than  maybe  one 
fourth  of  the  tax  cut  he  received  in  1964. 
The  Presidential  Juggliag  here  was  almost 
as  casual  as  his  annotmcement  of  an  ex- 
pected budget  deficit  of  eight  billion  dol- 
lars plus,  a  figure  which  was  made  to  appear 
almost  miniscule  because  it  would  have 
been  worse  without  the  proposed  tax  hike. 

But  the  redoubtable  Bverett  Dirksen  was 
not  taken  In  by  such  monkey  business.  The 
Illinois  Senator  said  stcalght  out  that  the 
deficit  figures  were  "muob  lower"  than  those 
presented  to  him  and  other  Congressional 
leaders  at  "the  ranch"  in  December.  He 
couldn't  understand  them,  and  the  Republi- 
can leader's  capacity  f<r  understanding  la 
substantial. 


If  Mr.  Dirksen  is  conftised,  surely  the 
country  must  be,  and  the  Congress,  to  whom 
the  President  is  supposed  to  provide  guld- 
ance — general,  as  in  a  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  and  specific,  as  in  a  budget  mes- 
sage— ^must  likewise  be  in  a  state  of  wonder- 
ment. 

As  for  the  average  citizen,  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  a  fierce  state  and  IoceiI  tax  jolt, 
as  in  Nebraska,  and  another  sizable  one  from 
Washington,  the  State  of  the  Union  can- 
not appear  very  rosy. 

He  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more 
inquisitive  about  where  all  the  money  ig 
going,  and  why  his  elected  representatives 
seem  to  believe  they  can  take  from  him 
and  keep  on  taking  while  talking  all  the 
while  about  needs. 

This  may  lead  Joe  Blow,  Citizen,  to  a  lack 
of  enthusiasm  for  public  officials  who  give 
him  soft  talk,  take  his  hard  dollars,  and  talk 
about  more  and  more  •  •  *. 

[From  the  Norfolk  Daily  News,  Jan.  12,  1967] 
"Mn>DLE  OaouND"  As  Ii3.J.  Skxs  It 

President  Johnson  has,  In  the  fashion  of 
most  American  Presidents,  chosen  what  he 
beUeves  to  be  the  middle  ground  in  his  pro- 
posals for  the  coming  year.  The  6  per  cent 
Increase  in  income  tax  bills  is  modest  in 
terms  of  what  could  have  been  expected  In 
a  wartime  economy  which  finds  federal  do- 
mestic spending  at  high  levels,  too.  The 
budget  deficits  he  projects  are  also  modest 
by  his  standards,  though  the  frequency  with 
which  they  occur  and  the  total  of  $40  bil- 
lion amassed  since  1960  should  be  disturbing 
even  to  those  who  conclude  that  a  deficit  li 
no  disaster  if,  over  a  longer  period,  some 
effort  is  made  to  achieve  a  balance. 

These  details  of  budgets  and  deficits,  along 
with  the  tax  measure,  will  be  the  subject  of 
further  Presidential  remarks. 

It  was  refreshing  to  obtain  In  Tuesday 
evening's  address  the  admission  from  the 
President  that  "mistakes  and  setbacks"  ban 
occurred  in  some  of  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams. With  it  was  the  suggestion  that  a 
tightening  of  administration  of  these  anti- 
poverty  activities  will  occur.  This  is  all  to 
the  good,  of  course. 

But  the  State  of  the  Union  message  made 
it  plain  that  Mr.  Johiason  has  decided  there 
will  be  no  sacrifices  so  far  as  domestic  pro- 
grams are  concerned  because  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  This  is  unfortunate.  It  gives  the 
impression  to  their  fellow  Americans  that 
the  leaders  of  the  govermnent  regard  other 
activities  as  having  Importance  that  Is  equal 
or  near-equal  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  m 
Vietnam.  Nothing  even  comes  close  when 
America's  young  men  are  committed  to 
flghtUxg. 

Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out  that  this  la  a 
period  of  testing  for  Americans.  The  ques- 
tion, he  observed,  is  "whether  we  will  con- 
tinue working  for  better  opportimlties  for 
all  Americans  .  .  ."  and  at  the  same  tima 
"whether  we  have  the  staying  power  to  fight 
a  costly  war  .  .  ." 

Thus  far,  by  their  actions,  by  their  voting 
records  and  by  their  opinions.  Americans 
have  Indicated  that  they  have  staying  power 
and  will  continue  to  Improve  opportunities 
for  themselves.  What  has  not  been  indi- 
cated is  whether  the  nation's  leadership  has 
the  needed  courage  to  give  the  commitment 
abroad  the  priority  in  resources  that  it  hai 
been  given  in  words.  Such  a  commitment 
would  reduce  deficits  even  further  and  could 
make  tax  increases  unnecessary. 


[From  the  Scottsblulf  Star-Herald, 
Jan.  12.  1967] 

"IlIAOZ"    SiTITZBS   WBKM    TAX    HIKED 

Beyond  the  fact  that  President  Johnson 
asked  for  a  6  per  cent  increase  in  income 
taxes,  which  came  as  a  surprise  to  some 
people,  the  principal  conclusion  to  be  gained 
from  refiection  on  the  chief  executive's  "state 
of  the  union  message"  Tuesday  Is  that  he  1* 
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l)ound  and  determined  to  have  his  cake  and 
eat  It,  too. 

The  theory  that  the  United  States  can 
provide  both  "guns  and  butter"  and  that 
there  is  no  need  for  belt-tightening  in  any 
project  associated  with  the  Great  Society 
predominated  the  long  and,  at  times,  cold 
address. 

This  presumption  will  stir  the  great  debate 
of  1967.  The  Washington  dialog  very  prob- 
ably will  center  Itself  aroimd  this  question 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  opinions  offered  by 
lome  observers,  the  President  will  encounter 
real  difficulty  in  convincing  the  Congress  that 
tU  be  asked  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

But,  the  plain  fact  is  that  the  administra- 
tion is  Democratic,  despite  the  Republican 
gains  last  November,  and  there's  a  probability 
that  the  President  will  gain  approval  for 
much  of  what  he  seeks,  even  though  the  law- 
makers may  display  grudging  reluctance  to 
give  carte  blanche  authority  for  more  and 
heavier  spending. 

In  the  end.  President  Johnson's  political 
Image  will  suffer,  we  think.  The  proposal 
(or  increased  personal  and  corporate  Income 
taxes  will  not  be  received  with  kindliness. 
Beilstance.  we  think,  will  center  around  the 
dtanestlc  frills  which  more  and  more  people 
are  beginning  to  consider  as  oppressive  in 
terms  of  cost.  Whatever  is  needed  for  the 
support  of  our  military  forces  in  Vietnam 
will  be  accepted  as  a  prime  responsibility  of 
the  nation. 

We  should  have  known  that  higher  taxes 
were  inevitable.  The  "surprise"  mentioned 
Id  wire  stories  should  not  have  existed,  al- 
though it  Is  true  that  many  of  the  so-called 
"Insiders"  on  the  Washliigton  scene  were 
■aylng  confidentially  during  the  last  six 
weeks  of  1966  that  higher  taxes  might  not 
te  lought. 

But,  If  we  are  going  to  dance  well  have 
to  pay  the  fiddler,  somehow  or  other.  And. 
thi  President  lit  on  the  6  per  cent  formula 
because  it  seemed  easy  to  apply  a  surtax 
which,  as  he  said,  would  expire  in  two  years, 
depending  on  the  conditions  in  Vietnam. 
However,  we  are  skeptical  enough  to  suppose 
that  the  President's  own  projections  of  ex- 
vWtant  deficits  will  weigh  so  heavily  on  the 
(oonomy  two  years  hence  that  the  "tem- 
pcrary  tax,"  so-called,  will  have  to  be 
eitended. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  outlook 
li  bleak  because  of  all  this.  Personal  and 
corporate  Income  is  running  too  high,  and 
the  gross  national  product  is  advancing  too 
rapidly  to  permit  this  observation. 

But,  no  promise  of  an  end  to  all  of  these 
things  can  be  seen.  And,  as  the  President 
fends  for  his  domestic  frosting,  while  deal- 
ing out  a  rather  indigestible  fare  of  military 
liard-tack  disenchantment  sets  in  and  the 
credibility  gap  widens.  A  political  stomach 
ache  may  be  in  the  making. 


[From  the  Nebraska  City  News  Press,  Jan.  12, 
1967] 

Thx  Speech 

As  Bverett  Dirksen  remarked  after  Presi- 
dent Johnson  unloaded  his  State  of  the  Un- 
ion speech  on  the  country  for  an  hour  and 
s  quarter  Tuesday  night:  It  might  have 
been  shorter.  The  Senates  pointed  out  to 
>  TV  questioner  five  minutes  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  speech  that  it  Is  difficult  to 
make  an  intelligent  comment  Inunedlately 
following  such  a  big  load. 

Actually,  there  was  little  new  in  the  speech 
except  the  six  per  cent  tax  increase.  The 
first  applause  came  when  Mr.  Johnson  pro- 
posed social  security  payment  Increases,  this 
was  to  be  expected. 

Mr.  Jolinson  drew  more  applause  when  he 
reiterated  his  firmness  In  Viet  Nam.  There 
was  some  surprise  that  he  did  not  reccKn- 
mend  the  start  on  an  anti-missile  defense 
program;    Instead   he  proposed   an  effort  to 


talk  Russia  into  some  sort  of  an  arms  re- 
duction. 

As  for  the  tax  increase,  the  exposition  in 
Congress  said  the  budget  is  going  to  get  a 
good  hard  look  before  there  Is  an  income 
tax  hike.  It  should  be  possible  to  trim  the 
$4  billion  out  of  the  Great  Society  and  other 
federal  programs;  that  would  accomplish 
the  same  thing  without  draining  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers  any  more. 
DEFicns 

Do  you  remember  a  couple  of  years  ago 
when  President  Johnson  made  much  of  hold- 
ing the  budget  for  the  federal  government 
under  $100  billion?  It  wasn't  held  there, 
because  the  budget  figures  were  deceptive, 
but  at  least  he  talked  about  it. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  speech  the  other 
evening,  Mr.  Johnson  was  perfectly  frank  In 
estimating  expendltiu-es  of  $126,700,000,000 
and  a  deficit  of  $9,700,000,000  on  next  Jtuie 
30.  The  next  year  he  estimated  expenditures 
of  $126,900,000,000  and  a  deficit  on  Jvme  30, 
1968,  of  $8,100,000,000. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  how  much  this  total 
of  $17,100,000,000,  the  amount  our  govern- 
ment is  going  to  go  in  the  red  in  less  than 
a  year  and  a  half.  Is? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  of  the  more 
conservative  members  of  Congress  want  to 
take  a  good  look  at  spending  for  the  Great 
Society  and  other  domestic  programs  before 
voting  a  tax  Increase?  The  President  didn't 
make  it  clear,  but  presumably  the  gigantic 
deficits  he  predicts  will  take  place  even  if 
taxes  are  Increased  by  the  six  per  cent  he 
requested. 

The  next  two  Johnson  deficits  will  be  the 
seventh  and  the  eighth  in  succession.  The 
federal  goveriunent's  accounts  have  been  out 
of  balance  37  out  of  the  last  38  yetu-s,  but 
presumably  the  folks  in  Washington  don't 
worry  about  it.  As  FDR  once  said,  we  Just 
owe  it  to  ovu'selves! 

But  what  a  federal  debt  we  are  piling  up 
in  the  so-called  best  time  the  country  has 
ever    known. 

[From  the  Alliance  Times  Herald,  Jan.  14, 

1967] 

An  Inevitable  Inckxase 

The  inclusion  of  a  6  percent  surtax  increase 
in  President  Jotinson's  message  to  Congress 
this  week  should  not  be  a  surprise  to  anyone 
although  there  wasn't  much  advance  notice 
of  It. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  that  we 
are  engaged  in  a  far  greater  struggle  in  Viet 
Nam  than  the  administration  has  been  will- 
ing to  admit.  It's  equally  obvious  that  the 
"Great  Society"  programs,  which  include 
Federal  programs  for  almost  everything, 
must  eventually  strain  our  resources.  When 
Viet  Nam  and  the  programs  at  home  are  put 
together  there  are  only  three  alternatives, 
more  taxes,  bigger  deficits,  or  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  apparently  not  considered, 
reduced  spending. 

We  don't  like  the  idea  of  more  taxes  any 
more  than  anyone  else  but  the  proposal  has 
one  virtue  so  far  as  we  are  concerned;  if 
taxes  are  levied  to  keep  the  budget  In  bal- 
ance then  the  public  will  know  how  much 
we  are  spending,  and  we  predict,  will  keep 
a  tighter  rein  on  the  spenders. 

Comments  bt  Senator  Heuska  on  Statb  or 
Union  Message 

On  balance,  I  found  the  message  disap- 
pointing. 

Many  Americans  were  hoping  for  a  clear 
and  candid  statement  about  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  and  an  outline  of  how  the  Admin- 
istration proposes  to  end  that  costly  war. 
The  President  promised  only  to  make  "a 
detailed  report"  later. 

Mr.  Johnson's  assessment  of  the  future  in 
Vietnam  was  the  most  somber  one  yet  and 
will  do  little  to  close  the  so-called  credibility 


gap.  For  several  years  now.  Administration 
spokesmen  have  been  saying  that  we  are 
virlnning  in  Vietnam,  or  that  we  had  stopped 
losing,  or  that  the  enemy  has  stopped  win- 
ning. Now,  the  President  says,  "The  enemy 
can  no  longer  succeed  on  the  battlefield." 

II  that  is  the  case,  why  does  this  nation  not 
push  for  a  quick  and  decisive  military  vic- 
tory? 

And  If  the  outlook  In  Vietnam  is  as  gloomy 
as  the  President  says,  what  possible  Justifi- 
cation can  there  be  for  Increased  spending 
on  the  Great  Society  welfare  programs  which 
he  promised  last  night? 

If  I  correctly  Judge  the  mood  of  this  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Johnson  will  have  difficulty  per- 
suading us  of  the  need  for  a  tax  Increase  in 
order  to  provide  federal  dollars  for  such 
deferrable  Items  as  his  beautiflcatlon  pro- 
gram. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  President  re- 
jected the  earlier  counsel  of  his  party's  Sen- 
ate leader,  Senator  Mansfield,  to  make  this 
a  "stop,  look  and  listen"  session.  I  hope 
the  Congress,  refiectlng  the  expression  of  the 
people  In  the  November  election,  will  take 
care  of  that  task. 

Comment  bt  Senatox  Roman  L.  Hbitska  on 
the  President's  B-osget  Message 

Regrettably,  the  President's  Budget  for  the 
Fiscal  Tear  1968  bears  out  the  indications 
previously  given  that  the  spending  \b  to 
continue  on  a  more  lavish  scale  than  ever. 

We  were  prepared  for  the  Increased  ex- 
penditures for  military  purposes.  Every 
citizen  is  wUling  to  do  his  stiare  in  carrying 
this  burden. 

But  with  respect  to  civilian  spending,  the 
extent  of  the  Increase — and  the  rate  of  In- 
crease— are  simply  appalling. 

From  1960  to  the  President's  requests  for 
1968,  national  defense  spending  has  Increased 
from  $45  billion  to  $75  billion,  about  66  per- 
cent. But  during  the  same  eight-year  span, 
civilian  spending  has  increased  from  $31  bll- 
Uon  to  $60  billion,  practically  one  hundred 
percent.  The  rate  of  Increase  for  the  civilian 
part  of  the  budget  Is  a  greater  percentage 
than  for  the  military  part,  notwithstanding 
the  Vietnam  War. 

The  Increase  would  show  up  as  an  even 
greater  figure  If  It  were  not  for  an  unpar- 
alleled parade  of  budgetary  gimmicks  used 
to  disguise  the  true  magnitude  of  our  ex- 
penditures. One  of  the  zqoet  popular  of  such 
gimmicks  is  to  sell  off  the  govenmwnt'a 
good  financial  assets,  and  then  report  the 
proceeds,  not  ais  a  receipt,  but  as  a  deduc- 
tion from  expenditures.  During  fiscal  year 
1968  the  government's  good  financial  assets 
of  the  extent  of  $6.3  billion  will  be  sold  off 
in  this  manner — Just  for  the  purpose  of 
window-dressing  the  financial  statement. 

In  other  words,  the  true  spending  figure 
for  the  civilian  part  of  the  budget  for  1968 
wUl  be  $64.8  bilUon.  But  the  President  ex- 
pects to  realize  $53  billion  from  the  sale  of 
loans,  mortgages,  participation  certificates, 
and  the  like.  He  subtracta  this  $5.3  bUllon 
from  the  $64.8  billion  of  true  civilian  ex- 
penditures, and  thereby  is  enable  to  report 
that  civilian  expenditures  were  under  $60 
blUion— that  is,  $59.5  bUllon. 

The  I>resldent  budgeta  an  even  larger 
deficit  than  during  the  Korean  War.  The 
budget  calls  for  a  combined  deficit  for  1967 
and  1968  of  $17.8  billion;  during  the  two 
worst  years  of  the  Korean  War,  1952  and  1953, 
the  combined  deficit  for  the  two  years  was 
$13.5  billion. 

The  number  of  civilian  employees  con- 
tinues to  climb— even  outside  the  military 
establishment.  The  increase  (outside  mili- 
tary) wlU  amount  to  44,000  during  the  fiscal 
year  1968,  added  to  an  Increase  of  63,000  dur- 
ing the  cvurent  fiscal  year. 

The  budget  calls  for  our  eighth  straight 
year  of  budget  deficits  in  1968.  The  last 
balanced  budget  we  have  seen  waa  in  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  last  year  In  1960.    I  hiqw 
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It  will  not  turn  out  that  that  1960  balanced 
budget  waa  tbe  last  one  seen  In  our  lifetime. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  PROX- 
MIRE  AT  CONCLUSION  OF  MORN- 
ING HOUR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business  on  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  January 
31,  1967.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxjore]  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  20  minutes  on  his  truth-in- 
lending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


BENEFITS  FROM  THE  CENTRAL  AND 
SOUTHERN  FLORIDA  FLOOD  CON- 
TROL PROJECT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
central  and  southern  flood  control  proj- 
ect, covering  an  area  of  some  16,431 
square  miles,  located  generally  within  the 
southeasterly  18  counties  in  Florida, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  in 
part,  was  first  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1948,  for  flood  relief  and 
water  conservation.  More  than  2  Vt  mil- 
lion residents  of  40  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  State  live  In  this  area. 
Total  first  cost  of  the  flood  control 
project  Is  $390  million,  with  the  Federal 
share  being  $269  million  and  the  non- 
Federal  share  $121  million.  Federal  ex- 
penditures on  the  project  through  fiscal 
year  1966  reached  nearly  $136  million,  or 
about  50  percent,  and  the  non-Federal 
contributions  by  State  and  local  Interests 
totaled  nearly  $200  million  for  the  same 
period,  reflecting  that  nearly  60  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  program  to  date 
has  been  borne  by  non-Federal  interests. 
Annual  benefits  measured  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  terms  of  flood  damage 
expected  to  be  prevented  when  this  proj- 
ect Is  completed  are  estimated  to  average 
nearly  $27  million,  with  total  aimual 
benefits  to  the  region  of  over  $70  million. 
Mr.  President,  I  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  today  to  point  up  the 
importance  of  this  large  project  to  the 
people  of  Florida  and  the  Nation. 

I  also  wish  to  Insert  into  the  Record 
the  message  of  Mr.  Riley  Miles,  chairman 
of  tbe  governing  board  of  the  Central  and 
Southern  Flood  Control  District,  in  the 
1966  annual  report  of  the  district,  writ- 
ten to  the  citizens  of  central  and  south- 
em  Rorlda,  and  which  I  believe  is  most 
timely.  It  points  out  that  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  of  the  project  is  now  4.4  to  1  or  more 
than  twice  as  good  a  return  as  was  fore- 
cast In  1948  when  the  project  was  first 
authorized.  He  further  points  out  that 
construction  is  advancing  efBclently, 
taxes  have  reached  a  new  low,  benefits 


have  reached  a  new  high,  and  there  is  far 
greater  drought  control  and  flood  control 
than  ever  before. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  heartening  in  times 
such  as  these  that  such  an  encouraging 
report  can  be  made,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Chairman  Miles'  message 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  prtnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Chairman  op  thB  Govekning  Board's 

Message  to  the  CrrezNs  of  Central  and 

Southern  Plorita 

Florida's  fickle  weather  pendulum  swung 
from  drought  to  flood  In  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  The  w«ter  management  sys- 
tem being  buUt  within  the  18-county  Flood 
Control  District  had  been  sorely  tested  by 
four  years  of  sub-nornaal  rainfall,  and  In  the 
past  year,  the  system- — now  more  than  50 
per  cent  built — got  its  second  major  test 
with  excessive  rainfall.  (The  first  was  In 
1960  when  flood  damages  of  $28,000,000  were 
prevented.) 

In  the  first  six  moaths  of  1966,  weather 
conditions  almost  duplicated  those  of  1947 
when  a  great  flood  Inundated  over  five  mil- 
lion acres.  In  June  all-time  rainfall  records 
were  shattered  In  southeastern  Florida,  but 
homes  remained  dry;  and  farmlands  that 
would  have  been  flooded  were  also  in  pro- 
duction. 

Major  new  construction  Jobs  marched 
toward  completion  In  the  five  county  Kls- 
slmmee  River  Basin  in  central  Florida;  also 
on  the  northeast  shore  of  Lake  Okeechobee 
where  the  final  link  ot  dike  to  complete  the 
encirclement  of  the  I«ke  is  being  erected; 
on  the  Caloosahatchee  River,  which  is  being 
widened  and  deepened,  east  of  LaBelle;  and 
on  an  extensive  system  of  canals,  levees, 
spillways,  and  dams  south  of  Miami.  In  ad- 
dition, the  long-delajed  Upper  St.  Johns 
River  Basin  project  moved  from  drawing 
boards  to  reality  with  the  award  of  a  $2,- 
800.000  contract  In  Jime  to  start  excavation 
of  the  new  Sebastian  Oanal.  This  Is  the  first 
element  in  the  project  for  the  90-mile  long 
missile  coast  basin. 

Taxes  were  dropped  for  the  second  year  In 
a  row  to  a  level  of  45/100  of  one  mill,  and 
the  Governing  Board  in  late  June  was  plan- 
ning another  signlflcant  tax  cut  for  1966-67. 

Major  criticism  was  leveled  at  the  Flood 
Control  Project  durlnf  the  year  concerning 
the  effects  on  wUdlifa  of  drought,  then  of 
flood.  In  January,  1966,  a  $3  million  plan 
was  announced  by  Governor  Burns  to  dig 
conveyance  channels  through  Conservation 
Area  3  to  move  water  south  to  the  Everglades 
National  Park.  Initial  construction  con- 
tracts were  promptly  awarded,  and  the  dig- 
ging of  these  cbannds  was  started  under 
high  priority  assigned  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  A  pumping  plan  was  put  into 
effect  to  help  the  Park  by  moving  water 
south  from  Palm  Beach  County  into  Con- 
servation Area  3  and  by  increasing  discharges 
Into  the  Park  when  water  was  available  at 
spillways  in  the  Tamlaml  Trail. 

In  April,  1966,  the  District  shut  down 
Pumping  Station  8  to  benefit  fawning  deer. 
This  was  done  at  request  of  the  Florida  Game 
and  Fresh  Water  Fist  Commission.  Wild- 
life in  Conservation  Areas  2  and  3  is  super- 
vised and  managed  by  the  Game  and  Fish 
Commission.  The  Dletrlct,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, and  the  Oaxoe  Commission  got  to- 
gether promptly  to  plan  possible  ways  and 
means  to  protect  deer  from  adverse  effects  of 
flooding.  Nineteen  laches  of  rain  fell  on 
Conaervatlon  Area  3  Ic  June,  1966.  and  the 
914-square-inile  reservoir  rose  18  inches, 
despite  all  efforts  to  reduce  stages. 

During  the  year,  tbe  Corps  of  Engineers 
reported  an  Increase  ia  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  the  Project — up  from  4.2  to  4.4  In  the  past 
12  months.  This  means  that  the  system  Is 
returning  $4.40  In  benefits  for  every  dollar 


invested  to  build  it.  This  Is  more  than  t«ic« 
as  good  a  return  sls  was  forecast  in  1943 
when  Congress  authorized  the  federal  proj. 
ect.  It  was  predicted  that  If  rainfall  con- 
tinued to  faU  in  the  latter  half  of  1966  pu. 
allel  to  that  of  1947,  that  flood  damages  rus. 
nlng  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dolkn 
would  be  prevented  by  the  works  already 
built. 

In  summation,  the  heartening  news  I  hav« 
to  report  to  you  is  that  construction  Is  ad- 
vanclng  efficiently,  taxes  have  reached  a  nev 
low,  benefits  have  reached  a  new  high,  and 
we  have  far  greater  drought  and  flood  con- 
trol than  ever  before — from  a  system  tested 
and  proved  effective  in  the  past  year  under 
the  most  extreme  vicissitudes  of  rainfall  ever 
recorded. 

Rn.ET  S.  Mn,Es,  ChaiTTnan. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  FREEZING 
CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  September  20,  1966,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  issued  an  Executive  order 
stating  that  he  would  freeze  civilian  em- 
ployment in  the  Federal  Government  at 
the  July  1, 1966,  level,  but  35.777  employ- 
ees had  already  been  added  to  the  public 
payroll  in  the  2  months  prior  to  the  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  flnd  that  the  opposite 
result  has  been  achieved.  Since  that  day 
in  September  when  the  order  went  into 
effect  freezing  employment  at  the  July  1 
level,  a  total  of  68,767  civilian  employees 
were  added  to  the  public  payroll.  The 
increase  in  October  was  24,488;  in  No- 
vember 36,728;  and  In  December,  7,551. 
All  together,  since  July  1  there  have  been 
added  a  little  over  100,000  employees. 
These  100.000  employees  will  cost  be- 
tween $700  million  and  $800  million  a 
year  in  salaries.  Remember  these  are 
extra  employees  which  the  President  said 
he  did  not  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  President  reexamine  the  freeze 
order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
"freeze"  has  thawed. 

If  the  administration  continues  to  save 
money  in  this  manner  we  are  going  to 
end  up  in  the  poorhouse. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  Hon.  George  H.  Mahon, 
chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction 
of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures,  in 
regard  to  the  monthly  report  on  Federal 
personnel  and  pay  for  December  1966, 
which  itemizes  these  increases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement    by    Hon.    George    H.    Mahon, 

Democrat    of    Texas,    Chairman,    Joint 

CoMMrrrEE  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 

Federal    ExPENorrtniES,    in    re    Monthlt 

Report  on  Federal  Personnel  and  Pat  wot 

December  1966 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  employment  in  the 
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Month 

Employ- 
ment 

Increase 

Decrease 

1966 
Tnlv    

2,788,097 
2, 805, 519 
2, 773, 724 
2,798,212 
2,834,940 
2, 842, 481 

60,050 
17,422 

CAntpmber  .-.- 

31, 795 

24,488 

36,728 

7,581 

MAvember  ..... 

month  of  December  totaling  2.842,491.  This  Pulbright's  eight-point  program  may  be 
was  a  net  increase  of  7,551  as  compared  with  summarized  by  the  headings  which  pre- 
employment  reported  In  the  preceding  month  ^^^  ^^^  gig^j.  proposals,  as  follows: 

°'ci°viTiS'empioyment  reported  by  the  ex-  First.  The  South  Vietnamese  Gpvern- 

ecutive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  ™ent    should    seek    peace    negotiations 

by  months  in  fiscal  year  1967,  which  begins  With  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

July  1, 1966,  follows:  Second.  At    the    same    time    as    the 

Saigon  Government  makes  direct  over- 
tures to  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
together  should  propose  negotiations  for 
a  cease-fire  among  mUitary  representa- 
tives of  four  separate  negotiating  par- 
ties: the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam, North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 
Third.  The     United     States     should 

Total  federal  employment  In  clvUian  agen-  *^"i"^"*^,!if,.*»"H"*  °^  ^"""l^  X^Hlf?' 
cles  for  the  month  of  December  was  1,612,668,  add  no  additional  forces  in  South  Viet- 
%  decrease  of  181  as  compared  with  the  No-  nam,  and  reduce  the  scale  of  military 
vember  total  of  1,612,849.  Total  civilian  em-  operations  to  the  maximum  extent  con- 
pioyment  in  the  military  agencies  in  Decern-  sistent  with  the  security  of  American 
ber  was  1,229,823,  an  Increase  of  7,732  as  com-  forces  While  peace  initiatives  are  under- 
pared  with  1,222,091  In  November.  ^^y 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  de-  pourth.  The     United    States    should 

creases  were   Agriculture   Department   vrtth  ,  j      xj     '"^  .   >-'*"'«^"     •j«n,c.a     oxiyuiu 

8584,  interior  Department  with  1.345.  Vet-  P^e^ge  the  eventual  removal  of  American 

wans'  Administration  with  742,  and  Treasury  miutary  forces  from  Vietnam. 

Department  with  666.    The  largest  Increase  Fifth.  Negotiations    among    the    four 

was  reported  by  the  Post  OfBce  Department  principal  belligerents — the  United  States 

with  7,746.    The  decreases  in  Agriculture  and  and  South  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam,  and 

Interior  Departments  were  largely  seasonal,  the  National  Liberation  Front — should  be 

.  !!.«!  ?n  ^."^.H^S*  ^L^^X^t.^^^  '"*''*  directed  toward  a  cease-fire  and  plans  for 

Increases  In  clvUlan   employment  were  re-  ^„,«  j„t„._,j„„M„„  <„  c<„„«.i,  TT)„r«„-, 

ported  by  the  Army  with  3,251.  the  Navy  ^^i:^i*^™i"*"°'^  in  South  Vietnam, 

with  1,806,  the  Air  Force  with  1,756,  and  De-  Sixth.  After  the  principal  belligerents 

fense  Supply  Agency  with  871.  have  agreed  on  a  cease-fire  and  plans  for 

Total  employment  inside  tbe  United  States  self-determination  in  South  Vietnam,  an 

in  December  was  2,624,345,  an  increase  of  international  conference  of  all  interested 

1372  as  compared  with  November.    Total  states  should  be  convened  to  guarantee 

mployment  outelde  the  United  States  In  t^e  arrangements  made  by  the  belliger- 

°**°"^'"  J"lil^ V*^'  *K   ^^V^.°J  ?-^^^  ents  and  to  plan  a  future  referendum  on 

u  compared  with  November.    Industrial  em-  r^r.               .^    tT         t  „.!/„.  ?^^^^^     1 

ptoyment  by  federal   agencies  in  December  '^^  reunification  of  North  Vietnam  and 

WM  699,584,  an  Increase  of  1,398  as  compared  South  Vietnam, 

with  November.  Seventh.  In  addition  to  guaranteeing 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by  arrangements  for  self-determination  in 

the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com-  South  Vietnam  and  planning  a  referen- 

mittee  on  ReducUon  of  Nonessential  Federal  dum  on  the  reunification  of  North  and 

Bxpenditures.  South  Vietnam,  the  international  con- 

foreign  nationals  f  erence  should  neutralize  South  Vietnam 

The  total  of  2,842.491  civilian  employees  and  undertake  to  negotiate  a  multilateral 

certlfled  to  the  Committee  by  federal  agencies  agreement  for  the  general  neutralization 

la  their  regular  monthly  personnel  repeats  of  southeast  Asia. 

n5"a^j;Zf.n?'ri?P..?it«  ^h^h"^"?!?!^**-^  Eighth.  If  for  any  reason  an  agree- 

us.  Qovernment  activities  abroad,  but  In  ad-  _„„r  „„  ji„„  ♦.!,«  \tiZI.^^^^„^  «,«-  «oV..,»4- 

dlUon  to  these  there  were  130,822  foreign  na-  ?^«"*  ®?^j^?v*^^ ^l^^J^*^®  T*^  fl"^°* 

ttonals  working  for  U.S.  agencies  overseas  DC  reached,  the  United  States  Should  con- 

durlng  December  who  were  not  coimted  In  solidate  its  forces  in  highly  fortified  de- 

the  usual  personnel  reports.    The  number  In  f enslble  areas  In  South  Vietnam  and  Iceep 

NoveDiber  was  130,314.  them  there  indefinitely. 

^_^^__^_^^  It  is  my  belief,  as  one  who  has  un- 

qualifiedly  opposed  our  military  Interven- 

8ENATOR    FULBRIGHT'S    REASON-  tion  in  Vietnam  for  nearly  3  years,  who 

ABLE  PROPOSAL  FOR  AN  HONOR-  *^^  repeatedly  stated  his  view  that  our 

ABLE  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM  "?k^^7  intervention  there  was  indefen- 

~~                    ^"  slble.  Inexcusable,  illegal,  immoral,  and 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the  disastrous,  that  these  proposals  of  Sena- 
administration  has  repeatedly  asserted  tor  Pulbright  offer  a  real  opportunity 
that  it  desires  peace  in  Vietnam,  that  it  for  our  Nation  to  try  and  resolve  the 
would  like  an  honorable  way  of  extracat-  clashing  and  confilctlng  viewpoints  on 
Ing  Itself  from  the  war  and  that  it  was  this  subject  and  bring  about  an  honor- 
willing  to  talk  to  anyone  anywhere  any  able  peace. 

^e  in  order  to  bring  the  principal  com-  By  accepting  Senator  Fulbright's  pro- 

"^tants  to  the  negotiating  table.  posals  and  by  proclaiming  them  to  be  its 

4-*       opportunity  is  here  if  the  admin-  program,  the  administration  may  be  able 

istration  wishes  to  grasp  it.  to  bring  an  end  to  the  senseless  and 

It  Is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  brutal  killing  both  of  our  own  young 

00  so.    The  opportunity  is  furnished  by  men  and  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Viet- 

Senator  Pulbright's  specific  eight-point  namese,    Including    men.    women,    and 

Plan  which  appears  under  the  title  "An  children,  and  the  erosion  of  our  vital 

Alternative  for  Vietnam,"  in  one  of  the  domestic  programs.    At  least  it  will  be 

concluding  chapters  of  his  excellent  and  departing  from  the  unrealistic  and  obvl- 

Persuasive  book  Just  published,  entitled  ously  unacceptable  proposals  it  has  hith- 

Tne   Arrogance   of   Power."    Senator  erto  been  making.    Their  nonacceptance 


by  our  adversaries  in  the  war  is  proof  of 
their  failure. 

I  would  register  a  minor  dissent  from 
the  program  and  that  is  to  the  eighth 
proposal,  because  I  believe  that  this  arti- 
cle 8  contains  the  danger  that  those  who 
do  not  wish  peace  could  use  this  as  an 
incentive  for  sabotaging  the  negotiations 
and  thereby  perpetuating  our  military 
occupation  of  Vietnam.  That  matter 
could  be  left  to  the  negotiations  which 
liopefully  will  follow  if  the  administra- 
tion sincerely  and  earnestly  proceeds 
along    the    lines    proposed    by   Senator 

FULBRIGHT. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  full  text  of  these  eight  points — and 
I  hope  they  will  all  read  Senator  Fm.- 
bright's  book  for  a  reading  of  it  is  a  de- 
sirable preliminary  to  his  peace  pro- 
posals— I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  proposals  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposals 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Alternative  for  Vietnam 

I  propose  the  following  eight-point  pro- 
gram for  the  eventual  restoration  of  peace  in 
Vietnam : 

(1)  The  South  Vietnamese  government 
should  seek  peace  negotiations  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Saigon  government, 
the  Buddhists,  and  other  major  groups  be 
advised  that  tbe  United  States  wishes  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  to  take  steps 
Immediately  to  Initiate  peace  negotiations 
with  tbe  National  Liberation  Front;  It  Is 
further  suggested  that  it  be  made  clear  that 
continued  American  support  for  the  Saigon 
government  will  depend  upon  the  energy  and 
good  faith  with  which  it  undertakes  to  nego- 
tiate a  cease-fire  with  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front. 

At  present  there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy 
between  the  attitudes  of  Washington  and 
Saigon  on  peace  negotiations.  The  United 
States  is  officially  committed  to  unconditional 
negotiations  whenever  the  other  side  is  will- 
ing to  negotiate  but  It  Is  reported  that  In 
South  Vietnam  the  mere  advocacy  of  a  nego- 
tiated peace  Is  a  criminal  oSense;  indeed.  In 
the  election  held  In  September  1966  In  South 
Vietnam  "neutralists"  as  weU  as  communists 
were  legally  excluded  from  candidacy  for  the 
constituent  assembly. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  tbe 
Saigon  government's  position  on  peace  nego- 
tiations in  line  with  that  of  President  John- 
son. To  this  end.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  United  States  government  remind  the 
government  in  Saigon,  clearly  and  forcefully, 
that  the  United  States  Is  committed  to  a 
policy  of  imconditional  negotiations,  and  that 
this  means  that  the  United  States  is  not  now 
committed  and  does  not  intend  to  become 
committed  to  the  objective  of  complete  mili- 
tary victory  for  the  present  South  Vietnam- 
ese government  or  any  successor  government. 
The  South  Vietnamese  should  be  left  in  no 
doubt  that  the  United  States  seeks  and  wUl 
continue  to  seek  a  negotiated  peace  and  that 
It  will  not  permit  tbe  Saigon  government  to 
exercise  a  veto  on  American  policy. 

(2)  At  the  same  time  at  the  Saigon  gov- 
emment  makes  direct  overtures  to  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  together  should  propose 
negotiations  for  a  cease-fire  among  military 
representatives  of  four  separate  negotiating 
parties:  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam, North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Cfl>- 
eration  Front. 

Such  a  negotiation  would  reflect  the  mili- 
tary realities.  Whatever  the  degree  of  tbe 
National  Liberation  Front's  dependence  on 
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Nortb  Vietnam,  tbere  are  four  distinct  prin- 
cipal belligerents  In  the  Vietnamese  war,  and 
It  seems  reasonable  that  they  should  be  the 
principal  parties  to  negotiations  for  a  cease- 
fire. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  is  powerfully  influenced  If  not 
actually  dominated  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
government.  It  Is  recommended  that  it  be 
accepted  as  a  separate  negotiating  party  and 
not  merely  as  a  part  of  a  North  Vietnamese 
delegatl(»t.  This  recommendation  Is  made 
In  the  belief  that  It  Is  In  the  Interests  of 
the  XThlted  States  to  encourage  the  maximum 
degree  of  Independence  from  North  Vietnam 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
and  that  this  purpose  Is  more  likely  to  be 
advanced  by  offering  to  deal  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  as  a  separate  party 
than  by  treating  it  as  an  Instrument  of 
Hanoi,  which  can  have  the  effect  of  driving 
It  to  greater  dependency  on  North  Vietnam. 

(3)  The  United  States  should  terminate 
its  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  add  no  addi- 
tional forces  in  South  Vietnam,  and  reduce 
the  scale  of  military  operations  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  consistent  toith  the  security  of 
American  forces  while  peace  initiatives  are 
under  way. 

Peace  Initiatives  wotQd  be  more  likely  to  be 
persuasive  to  the  enemy,  and  more  likely  to 
enlist  the  support  of  nonbelUgerents  who 
have  Influence  with  the  enemy  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  France,  If  they  were  accom- 
panied by  a  general  and  sustained  reduction 
In  the  scale  of  boetlllties.  Conversely,  the 
continuation  of  hostilities  without  abate- 
ment while  Initiatives  for  peace  were  being 
taken  would  permit  Hanoi  and  the  National 
Uberatlon  Front  to  believe  that  American 
military  actions  rather  than  American  pro- 
posals for  peace  represented  the  true  inten- 
tions of  the  United  States.  This  would  seem 
all  the  more  likely  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  have  repeatedly  shown  themselves  to 
be  deeply  suspicious  of  American  objectives 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

(4)  The  United  States  should  pledge  the 
eventual  removal  of  American  military  forces 
from  Vietnam. 

The  date  and  conditions  for  the  removal 
Of  American  military  forces  from  Vietnam 
could  be  determined  only  in  connection  with 
an  international  agreement  defining  the 
status  of  a  neutralised  South  Vietnam  and 
establishing  certain  International  guarantees 
as  i^oposed  in  Point  6  below.  It  Is  Important 
nonetheless  that  the  United  States  state,  In 
advance  of  peace  negotiations,  that  It  is  pre- 
pared, as  part  of  a  multilateral  agreement  on 
Vietnam,  to  pledge  the  removal  of  all  Ameri- 
can forces  on  a  fixed  date  or  upon  the  reali- 
zation of  certain  specifled  conditions  such  as 
the  reassertlon  of  authority  by  a  revived  In- 
national  Control  Commission.  A  forthright 
pledge  to  remove  American  forces  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  persuasiveness  of  peace 
initiatives  because  of  the  well-known  Chinese 
and  North  Vietnamese  fear  that,  despite 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  the  United  States 
wishes  to  maintain  permanent  military  bases 
In  South  Vietnam. 

(5)  Negotiations  am,ong  the  four  principal 
helUgerents — the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam,  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front — should  be  directed  toujard 
a  cease-fire  and  plans  for  self-determination 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  primary  purpose  of  negotiations 
among  the  principals  would  be  the  drawing 
up  of  plans  for  a  national  referendiim  ac- 
ceptable both  to  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  and  to  the  National  Liberation 
nont.  The  American  negotiators  would  do 
well  to  stay  somewhat  in  the  background  in 
these  discussions  and  to  indicate  American 
willingness  to  support  any  arrangements  for 
self-determination  on  which  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
could  agree.    It  might  be  that  the  two  South 


Vietnamese  parties  would  wish  inter- 
national supervision  of  the  projected  referen- 
dum; or  It  might  be  that  they  would  wish  to 
conduct  it  entirely  on  their  own  or  essentially 
on  their  own  but  with  International  observ- 
ers. It  might  be  that  they  would  wish  to 
elect  a  permanent  national  legislative  body  or 
It  might  be  that  they  would  wish  to  elect 
a  consUtutent  assembly  to  draw  up  a  perma- 
nent constitution  for  South  Vietnam.  In 
any  case,  it  is  suggested  that  the  United 
States  should  be  prepared  to  accept  and 
support  any  arrangements  agreed  upon  by 
the  Saigon  government  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  and  necessary  to 
concede  to  the  National  Liberation  Front  an 
important  role  in  the  oonduct  of  a  national 
referendum.  The  nature  and  extent  of  that 
role  would  depend  upon  many  factors  to  be 
taken  up  In  the  nsgotiations,  such  as 
whether  the  election  was  to  be  conducted 
under  international  or  exclusively  South 
Vietnamese  auspices,  tn  any  case  the  role 
Of  the  National  Liberation  Front  in  the  con- 
duct of  an  election  would  have  to  be  great 
enough  to  assure  It  against  fraud  but  cir- 
ciunscribed  enough  to  deny  It  the  oppor- 
timlty  itself  to  engage  in  fraud  or  terror. 
Whether  these  conditions  might  require  the 
participation  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  in  a  preelection  provisional  govern- 
ment would  be  an  appropriate  subject  of 
negotiation. 

The  United  States  dbould  commit  Itself 
explicitly,  and  repeatedly  if  necessary,  to  ac- 
cept and  support  the  outcome  of  a  national 
referendimi  in  South  Vietnam,  whatever  that 
outcome  might  be.  Sueh  a  commitment  will 
be  more  likely  to  allay  suspicions  deriving 
from  the  cancellation  of  the  Vietnamese  elec- 
tion scheduled  for  1956  under  the  Geneva 
Agreements  if  It  is  forcefully  stated  at  the 
highest  level  of  the  American  government 
than  If  it  is  merely  coaceded  In  response  to 
public  or  Congressional  Inquiry. 

The  outcome  of  a  referendum  in  South 
Vietnam  cannot  be  predicted.  Qualified  ob- 
servers of  Vietnamese  affairs  suggest  that  a 
free  election  would  reveal  the  full  diversity 
of  South  Vietnamese  society,  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  emerging  as  a  major 
political  force  in  the  oountry  but  with  the 
Buddhists  and  Catholica,  the  Cao  Dal  and  the 
Hoa  Hao  also  showing  themselves  to  be  im- 
portant forces  in  thelf  respective  zones  of 
Influence. 

The  belligerents  mig^t  also  wish  to  dis- 
cuBfl  plana  for  the  reunification  of  Nortb  and 
South  Vietnam.  They  might  prefer  to  leave 
this  to  be  negotiated  between  the  Hanoi  and 
Saigon  governments  or  they  might  wish  to 
make  more  specific  plans,  such  as  an  inter- 
nationally supervised  referendum  at  an 
agreed  time  in  the  futiire  as  originally  called 
for  under  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954. 

(6)  After  the  principal  belligerents  have 
agreed  on  a  cease-fire  and  plans  for  self- 
determination  in  South  Vietnam,  an  inter- 
national conference  of  all  interested  states 
should  be  convened  to  guarantee  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  belligerents  and  to 
plan  a  future  referendum  on  the  reunifica- 
tion of  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  the  Saigon  and  Hanoi  gov- 
ernments and  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
all  of  whom  should  be  reiM'esented  at  an 
international  conference,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  following  countries  should  be  invited  to 
participate  in  the  negotiations:  the  United 
States,  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  India,  Pakistan,  and 
the  countries  of  the  Southeast  Asian  main- 
land: Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  Burma,  and 
Malaysia.  The  larger  nations — that  Is.  the 
United  States,  China,  the  Soviet  Union, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  India,  and 
Pakistan— could  be  expected  to  act  as  guar- 
antors of  a  final  settlement. 

Guaranteeing  the  airangements  for  self- 
determination    in    South    Vietnam    already 


agreed  upon  by  the  belligerents  would  be  the 
first  and  most  essential  business  of  the  Iq. 
ternatlonal  conference.  Unleoa  certain  prob. 
lems  relating  to  the  projected  referendum, 
such  as  possible  arrangements  for  Interna- 
tional supervision,  had  been  referred  to  the 
international  conference  to  be  resolved,  the 
work  of  the  conference  tn  this  connection 
would  consist  mainly  in  the  drawing  up  o! 
an  agreement  for  collective  action,  if  re- 
quested by  any  of  the  Vietnamese  parties, 
against  any  violation  of  the  agreed  condi- 
tions of  the  South  Vietnamese  referendum 
or  any  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government 
resulting  from  the  referendum. 

The  second  task  of  the  International  con- 
ference would  be  to  make  plans  for  a  refer- 
endum at  an  agreed  time  for  the  possible 
reunification  of  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
If  the  belligerents  had  already  agreed  on  the 
time  and  conditions  of  a  popular  vote  on 
reimlficatlon,  the  conference  would  have 
only  to  give  Its  endorsement  and  collective 
guarantee  to  that  agreement.  If  the  bellig- 
erents had  not  settled  the  matter,  the  con- 
ference could  devise  a  plan  for  an  interna- 
tionally supervised  election  and  submit  It 
to  the  Hanoi  and  Saigon  governments  and 
the  National  Uberatlon  Front  for  their  ap- 
proval. Once  the  Vietnamese  parties  agreed 
on  a  plan,  the  conference  could  then  give  lu 
collective  guarantee.  If  the  Vietnamese  par- 
ties were  unable  to  agree  on  a  time  and 
conditions  for  a  referendum  on  reunUca- 
tion,  the  International  conference  would  be 
well  advised  not  to  try  to  force  a  plan  upon 
them  but  simply  to  give  its  collective  guar- 
antee In  advance  to  any  arrangement  the 
North  and  South  Vietnamese  might  work 
out  later. 

The  oversight  or,  if  desired  by  the  Viet- 
namese parties,  the  execution  of  these  ar- 
rangements for  self-determination  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  possible  reunification  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam  should  be  vested 
In  an  appropriate  international  organ.  The 
conference  might  find  it  desirable  to  revive 
and  strengthen  the  existing  International 
Control  Commission  composed  of  Canada,  In- 
dia, and  Poland. 

(7)  In  addition  to  guaranteeing  arrange- 
m.ents  for  self-determination  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  planning  a  referendum  on  the  re- 
unification of  North  and  South  Vietnam,  the 
international  conference  should  neutralize 
South  Vietnam  and  undertake  to  negotiate  a 
multilateral  agreement  for  the  general  neu- 
tralization of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  neutralization  of  South  Vietnam 
would  seem  to  be  essential;  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  North  Vietnam  as  well  would  be 
highly  desirable.  South  Vietnam,  or  prefer- 
ably the  two  Vietnamese  states,  should  be 
prohibited  from  participation  in  military  al- 
liances with  other  powers,  and  foreign  troops 
and  military  bases  should  be  excluded  from 
the  territory  of  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. In  addition  the  conference  might 
specify  that  the  conditions  of  neutrality  ap- 
plied to  South  Vietnam  would  be  extended 
automatically  to  a  reunified  Vietnamese  state. 
These  conditions  of  neutrality  should  be  col- 
lectively guaranteed  by  the  states  participat- 
ing in  the  conference  and  overseen  by  the 
international  organ  referred  to  above  in 
Point  6. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  if  an  agree- 
ment on  neutralization  could  be  extended  to 
cover  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  making  a  Viet- 
namese settlement  more  viable  by  incorporat- 
ing it  into  a  general  arrangement  for  the  neu- 
tralization of  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  es- 
sential features  of  such  an  arrangement 
woiild  be  the  exclusion  of  American,  Chinese, 
and  all  other  foreign  troops  and  bases  from 
the  territory  of  the  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries, the  formal  commitment  of  these  coun- 
tries to  abstain  from  military  alliances,  and 
the  collective  guarantee  of  these  arrange- 
ments by  the  nations  designated  in  Point  6 
as  prospective  guarantors  of  a  Vietnamese 
settlement. 
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A  general  neutralization  agreement  for 
Southeast  Asia  could  be  enforced  in  three 
ways.  First,  a  degree  of  automatic  enforce- 
ment would  arise  from  the  prospect  that  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  military  power  would 
be  followed  by  the  relntroductlon  of  Ameri- 
can military  power.  Second,  the  United 
States,  without  stationing  forces  or  estabUsh- 
ing  bases  on  the  Asian  mainland,  could  and 
■bould  retain  its  sea  and  air  power  around 
the  periphery  of  Asia.  Third,  a  neutraliza- 
tion agreement  could  and  should  be  placed 
under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  major 
powers  participating  in  the  International  con- 
ference, that  is,  the  United  States,  China,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Prance,  Great  Britain,  Japan, 
India,  and  Pakistan. 

Whether  such  far-reaching  arrangements 
could  be  worked  out  at  a  Vietnamese  i>eace 
conference  is  very  doubtful.  Certainly  pro- 
posals for  the  general  neutralization  of 
Southeast  Asia  should  not  be  allowed  to 
jeopardize  more  limited  arrangements  for 
peace,  neutraUty,  and  self-determination  in 
Vietnam.  Nonetheless,  nothing  would  be 
lost,  and  something  might  be  gained,  by  in- 
troducing the  Idea  of  general  neutralization 
in  Southeast  Asia  at  an  international  con- 
ference on  Vietnam. 

(i)  If  for  any  reason  an  agreement  ending 
tKe  Vietnamese  war  cannot  be  reached,  the 
Vr^ited  States  should  consolidate  its  forces 
in  highly  fortified  defensible  areas  in  South 
Vietnam  and  keep  them  there  indefinitely. 

Such  action,  in  the  wake  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  end  the  war,  would  represent  an 
accommodation  to  two  fundamental  real- 
ities: first,  that  the  United  States,  as  the 
nation  with  principal,  though  not  exclusive, 
responsibility  for  world  peace  and  stability, 
cannot  accept  defeat  or  a  disorderly  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam;  second,  that  it 
now  seems  likely  that  a  complete  military 
vletory  can  be  accomplished  only  by  sacrl- 
flcee  disproportionate  to  American  security 
tnterests  in  South  Vietnam  and  by  raising 
tlie  level  of  violence  to  a  degree  that  would 
Impose  greatly  increased  suffering  on  South 
Vietnamese  civilians  and  would  also  greatly 
Increase  the  danger  of  war  with  China. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  is  expending 
increasing  numbers  of  lives  and  increasing 
sums  of  money  on  the  Vietnamese  war, 
China,  North  Vietnam,  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  can  logically,  if  erroneously, 
hope  that  the  American  people  vrtll  sooner 
or  later  find  the  effort  intolerable  and  force 
the  withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia.  They  may  believe  that  the 
drain  on  American  lives  and  resources  in 
Southeast  Asia  will  sap  the  will  and  ability 
of  the  United  States  successfully  to  oppose 
future  wars  of  national  liberation.  Power- 
ful evidence  that  the  Chinese  subscribe  ex- 
actly to  this  view  Is  contained  In  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  People's 
DoUy  of  Peking  on  August  80,  1966,  which 
•Uted: 

...  To  be  quite  frank,  if  United  States 
imperialism  kept  its  forces  in  Europe  and 
America,  the  Asian  people  would  have  no  way 
of  wiping  them  out.  Now,  as  it  Is  so  oblig- 
ing as  to  deliver  its  goods  to  the  customer's 
door,  the  Asian  people  cannot  but  express 
welcome.  The  more  forces  United  States 
Imperialism  throws  Into  Asia,  the  more  will  it 
^  bogged  down  there  and  the  deeper  will 
oe  the  grave  it  digs  for  Itself. 

...  The  tying  down  of  large  numbers  of 
united  States  troops  by  the  Asian  people 
weates  a  favorable  condition  for  the  further 
growth  of  the  anti-United  States  struggle 
of  the  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
With  all  the  people  rising  to  attack  it,  one 
mtUng  at  its  head  and  the  other  at  its  feet, 
united  States  imperialism  can  be  nibbled  up 
bit  by  bit. 

If  instead  of  committing  more  and  more 
tten  and  resources  to  the  Vietnamese  war. 
We  were  to  reduce  our  commitment  to  a  level 
which  our  enemies  knew  we  could  sustain 


indefinitely  at  moderate  cost,  we  would  then 
be  confronting  them  with  the  perfectly  cred- 
ible prospect  of  permanent  American  mili- 
tary bases  on  their  borders — a  prospect  which 
China  has  shown  herself  to  fear  greatly. 
Knowing  that  we  could  remain  in  these  bases 
indeflnltely,  the  National  Liberation  Front 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  would  have  a 
powerful  Inducement  to  negotiate  peace  and 
China  would  have  a  powerful  inducement  to 
enter  an  agreement  for  the  neutralization  of 
Southeast  Asia.  At  the  very  least,  such  a 
policy  would  convert  a  situation  in  which  our 
enemies  believe  themselves  to  be  wearing  us 
down  to  one  in  which  we,  at  supportable  cost, 
would  be  wearing  them  down. 


NOTES  ON  A  MONSTROUS  WAR 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  27,  1967,  issue  of  Life  m£igazine 
publishes  a  fine  article  written  by  Robert 
Sherrod,  famous  war  correspondent,  on 
the  war  In  Vietnam  entitled  "Notes  on  a 
Monstrous  War."  Slowly  but  surely  the 
true  facts  are  beginning  to  come  out 
about  the  kind  of  war  we  are  fighting  in 
Vietnam  and  which,  thanks  to  articles 
like  Mr.  Sherrod's,  are  getting  across  to 
a  wide  readership. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  studying 
intensively  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam,  it  has  been  apparent 
for  some  time  that  the  administration  is 
seeking  a  solution  in  that  country  by 
means  of  a  military  victory.  As  we 
have  poured  additional  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  troops  into  Vietnam  and  stead- 
ily and  sharply  escalated  the  war,  it  has 
become  obvious  that  President  Johnson's 
declared  purpose  expressed  in  Honolulu 
last  January  "win  the  hearts  and  minds" 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  is  not  being  at- 
tained. Indeed,  in  view  of  UJS.  past  and 
present  performance  it  is  unattainable. 
How  unlikely  its  realization  is  shown 
graphically  in  Mr.  Sherrod's  report  when 
he  points  out  that: 

U.S.  economic  aid  came  to  9600  million  in 
1966,  which  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money, 
though  it  amounts  only  to  $39  per  South 
Vietnamese,  compared  to  $1,400  for  the  mili- 
tary effort  in  behalf  of  each  inhabitant  of 
the  oountry,  counting  those  under  Vietcong 
control. 

In  the  3  fiscal  years  1966,  1967,  and 
1968,  the  United  States  will  expend  about 
$50  billion  to  fight  against  an  opponent 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves 
are  neither  willing  nor  able  to  fight.  Mr. 
Sherrod  writes: 

The  performance  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  provides  the  single  greatest  dleappoint- 
ment  of  the  war.  It  was  the  hope  we  placed 
in  this  army  which  prompted  President  John- 
son to  declare  honestly  In  1964  that  we  would 
not  "supply  American  boys  to  do  the  job  that 
Asian  boys  should  do."  If  our  Asian  boys 
had  lived  up  »o  their  American  advisers  esti- 
mates, we  wouldn't  be  involved  in  South 
Vietnam,  now,  of  course. 

Well,  we  have  made  this  our  war  and  it 
does  not  much  matter  whether  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  fight  for  their  country  or 
not.  But  what  chance  do  we  have  of 
achieving  a  solution  through  military 
means?  Mr.  Sherrod  quotes  the  com- 
mander of  the  1st  Battalion,  173d  Air- 
borne: 

"This  Is  not  a  military  war;  it's  a  political 
war,"  said  Goad  (the  battalion  commander). 


"If  the  villagers  will  tell  us  who  the  Vietcong 
are,  things  wUl  get  better." 

But,  of  course,  they  do  not  tell  us  and 
we  continue  the  vain  and  vastly  costly 
attempt  to  subdue  by  military  means  an 
enemy  whose  main  strength  comes  from 
his  ability  to  identify  the  United  States, 
in  the  minds  of  the  villagers,  with  the 
colonialist  powers  that  preceded  us. 

The  amazing  thing  about  Mr.  Sher- 
rod's account,  however,  is  his  inability  to 
see  any  other  course  of  action  open  to  us. 
He  notes  that  this  is  the  most  hateful  war 
we  have  ever  fought  and  that  surely  we 
would  never  have  gotten  into  it  if  we  had 
known  how  deep  was  the  well.  He  con- 
cludes: 

Yet  in  all  candor  I  see  nothing  to  do  except 
continue  on  the  course  we  now  piu-sue,  hop- 
ing that  a  merciful  Providence  will  show  us  a 
way  out. 

I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Sherrod  that 
while  waiting  for  divine  guidance  he 
might  profitably  employ  his  time  in  read- 
ing the  large  volume  of  available  litera- 
ture, including  some  of  the  many  state- 
ments I  have  made  on  this  issue  over 
the  last  3  years,  which  indicate  that 
human  rationality  is  not  yet  at  the  end 
of  its  rope.  He  might  likewise  read 
Senator  Pulbright's  Just  published  "The 
Arrogance  of  Power"  and  ponder  the 
reasonable  eight-point  proposal  for  peace 
in  Vietnam  it  contains  and  which  I  have 
inserted  elsewhere  in  today's  Record. 

I  might  add  that  one  additional  reason 
for  recording  the  utter  failure  of  alleged 
attempts  to  "win  the  hearts  and  minds" 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  may  be  found 
in  a  news  story  in  today's  papers  which 
records  how,  for  the  nth  time,  our  bomb- 
ing and  strafing  has  again  taken  the  lives 
of  innocent,  noncombatants  including 
some  of  our  own  fighting  men.  It  hap- 
pens in  war  and  has  happened  In  previous 
wars  In  which  the  United  States  has  been 
engaged.  But  in  Vietnam  it  has  occurred 
and  reoccurred  vtrlth  a  shocking  and  un- 
precedented frequency.' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Sherrod's  article  in  the  January  27, 1967, 
issue  of  Life  be  printed  in  the  Rxcordi 
as  well  as  the  article  from  today's  New 
York  Times  written  by  Lyton  Buckley, 
entitled  "Error  in  Vietnam  Kills  31 
Civilians." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Notes  on  a  Monstboxtb  Wax 
(By  Robert  Sherrod) 

Why  go  to  Vietnam?  I  asked  myself  that 
question  a  dozen  times  before  starting  my 
semiclrciminavigatlon  of  the  globe.  (How 
many  times  had  I  crosesed  the  Pacific?  Was 
it  31?  Or  32?)  After  all,  there  were  already 
600  correspondents  present,  half  of  tbem 
Americans — surely  enough  to  teU  everything 
worth  mentioning  about  the  war  in  this 
Florida-sized  comer  of  Southeast  Asia.  De- 
spite the  generally  incredulous  attitude  of 
many  Americans,  one  heard  the  same  ques- 
tion asked  in  New  York  as  in  Chicago  or  San 
Francisco.  "What's  really  going  on  out 
there?" — and  I  did  not  expect  to  discover 
anything  new  or  astonishing  about  this  war 
which  started  so  small  and  grew  into  one  of 
the  moet  hlstc»lc  and  traumatic  episodes  of 
our  era.  No  censorship  hid  vast  and  over- 
whelming events,  such  as  the  deadly 
kamikaze  attacks  of  World  War  IZ.  which 
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In  6  months  sank  or  damaged  more  than  300 
American  naval  vessels  before  a  word  about 
tbem  was  allowed  to  appear  In  the  American 
press. 

Nonetheless,  out  of  a  consuming  curiosity  I 
was  glad  to  be  going  to  Vietnam.  I  had  seen 
the  war  almost  from  the  beginning.  Just  after 
the  Viet  Mlnh,  as  the  Vletcong  were  then 
called,  attacked  Hanoi  on  Dec.  19,  1946,  and  I 
had  seen  It  near  the  last,  demoralized  gasp 
of  the  French  regime.  Just  before  Dlen  Bien 
Phu  was  overrun  In  1954.  At  that  time  I  had 
written  an  article  speculating  on  the  pos- 
sibility that  one  day  American  blood  might 
be  spilled  in  Indochina,  but  in  my  wildest 
dreams  I  never  imagined  that  within  a  dozen 
years  half  a  million  of  us  would  be  locked  in 
a  death  struggle  with  an  Inferior  force  of 
little  men  who  didn't  even  have  any  artillery. 
How  could  such  a  monstrous  situation  have 
come  to  pass?  Why  couldn't  we  win  this 
war  Into  which  we  bad  drifted,  wllly-nllly, 
and  sunk  deeper  throughout  the  years? 
Why? 

At  the  outset  I  beard  the  fear  expressed 
which  would  arise  In  every  conversation  I 
had  with  the  men  who  run  the  war.  En 
route  to  Vietnam  I  stopped  in  Pearl  Harbor 
to  see  Admiral  U.S.  Grant  Sharp,  conunand- 
er-ln-chlef  of  the  Pacific,  eighth  in  line  of 
succession  to  the  late,  great  Chester  Nlmltz. 
Admiral  Sharp  said,  "The  only  thing  that 
can  defeat  us  Is  for  the  American  jieople  to 
get  tUed  of  the  war."  This  was  not  only 
known  to  the  enemy:  It  formed  the  basis  of 
his  strategy.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  said  he  can 
hold  out  for  10  years  because  he  knows  very 
well  the  American  people  will  not  stand  for 
another  decade  of  war  in  Vietnam. 

As  my  plane  sailed  in  from  Hong  Kong,  I 
looked  once  again  upon  the  red  tile  roofs 
and  the  palm  trees  of  Saigon.  During  the 
next  two  months  I  recorded  some  random 
Impressions  of  this  war  we  never  expected 
to  have  to  fight. 

We  moved  Inch  by  inch  through  the  un- 
speakable traffic  and  the  blue  fumes  of  the 
five-mile,  45-mlnute  drive  from  Tan  Son 
Nhut,  preposterously  the  busiest  airport  in 
the  world,  to  Saigon,  a  city  meant  to  hold 
200,000  people  which  today  festers  with  more 
than  two  million.  "I  had  a  dream  the  other 
night,"  said  the  colonel  sitting  beside  me. 
"I  dreamt  the  war  here  In  Vietnam  cost  us 
more  than  World  War  n."  That  would  be 
something  over  $350  billion. 

Nothing  I  had  read,  no  photographs  I  had 
saen  prepared  me  for  the  immensity  of  the 
American  effort.  It  Is  impressive  enough  to 
read  that  we  have  committed  more  troops  to 
Vietnam  than  were  necessary  to  fight  the 
North  Koreans  and  Chinese  combined  in 
I960  and  to  realize  that  each  American  sol- 
dier carries  six  times  the  firepower  he  bad  In 
World  War  II.  But  the  fantastic  expense  of 
Vietnam— 920  billion  last  year,  «10  billion 
beyond  the  estimate — can  only  be  compre- 
hended in  the  viewing. 

Literally  everything  Is  Texas-sized,  from 
the  new  "Pentagon  West"  ($26  mUUon), 
which  vrlll  provide  offices  for  most  of  the  68 
American  generals  stationed  In  Saigon,  to  a 
cantonment  for  60,000  troops  under  con- 
struction at  Long  Blnh  ($90  million) .  Both 
projects  should  be  ready  for  occupancy  this 
faU. 

In  World  War  n  the  engineers  or  Seabees 
would  level  a  3,000-foot  strip  of  topsoU,  lay 
some  pierced  steel  plank  and  report  the  air- 
field ready  to  receive  planes.  With  Jet 
planes  It's  different.  Jets  need  dust-free, 
10.000-foot-long  strips  of  aluminum  or  con- 
crete— which  coat  $6  million  or  more.  We 
have  buUt  nine  new  Jet  landing  fields  be- 
tween Da  Nang  and  Saigon.  The  total  num- 
ber of  airfields  In  South  Vietnam  Is  now  282, 
one  of  the  highest  In  the  world.  Will  theee 
became  the  Stonebenges— or,  more  appro- 
priately, the  Angkor  Wats— of  Vietnam,  the 
relics  of  a  civilization  which  passed  that 
way?  Or  will  the  Vietnamese  dig  up  the 
concrete  so  that  rice  can  be  planted  here 
again? 


In  less  than  two  years  the  number  of 
American  troops  based  on  Vietnamese  soil 
has  leaped  from  25,000  to  more  than  400,000. 
To  support  them  150  cargo  vessels  are  always 
on  the  seas  or  at  the  docks.  The  trouble  was 
the  lack  of  docks,  which  often  forced  ships  to 
watt  a  month  to  unload  at  Saigon.  Okay, 
build  deepwater  piers.  Saigon  has  three, 
and  nearby  New  Port  will  have  four.  The 
big  Marine  Corps  base  at  Da  Nang  had  no 
piers;  all  supplies  had  to  be  unloaded  by 
lighter.  So  we  dredged  channels  and  built 
three  piers  which,  with  attached  facilities 
such  as  a  four-lane  concrete  bridge,  will  cost 
$120  million.  Development  of  the  great  nat- 
ural harbor  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  the  site  of 
President  Johnson's  visit  last  November,  will 
come  cheaper — only  $110  million. 

One  evening  I  flew  from  the  demilitarized 
zone  down  to  Saigon,  abotit  three  quarters  of 
the  length  of  this  900-mlle  string  bean  of  a 
country.  Much  of  the  coast  was  lit  up  by 
flares;  artillery  shells  twinkled  In  40  or  50 
different  spots.  No  battles  were  being  fought 
that  night  but  the  Vletcong,  If  present,  pre- 
sumably were  being  kept  awake  and  the 
interdicting  fire  prevented  them  from  travel- 
ing certain  routes  in  case  they  Intended  go- 
ing that  way.  This  lavish  use  of  firepower, 
whether  effective  or  not,  contributes  to  the 
cost  of  killing  the  enemy,  which  Is  calculated 
at  $400,000  per  soldier — Including  75  bombs 
and  150  artillery  shells  for  each  corpse. 

The  diplomat  was  dressed  all  in  blue — 
pale-blue  suit,  medlumrblue  shirt,  dark- 
blue  tie.  He  slumped  In  a  leather  chair, 
stretching  his  long  legs  halfway  across  his 
air-conditioned  office. 

"I  pity  the  poor  bastard  who  takes  the 
5:07  to  Larchmont  and  tries  to  understand 
this  war  on  the  basis  of  his  service  in  Eu- 
rope," he  said.  "It's  like  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Middle  Ages  and  World  War  II." 

How  long  win  the  war  last?  Foremost 
Dairies  has  a  contract  (for  $18  million)  with 
the  Navy  to  build  and  ofierate  a  plant  at 
Chu  Lai  and  one  at  Da  Nang  which  will  pro- 
duce each  day  for  the  U.S.  armed  forces 
9,000  gallons  of  reconstituted  milk,  2,500  gal- 
lons of  ice  cream  and  S.OdO  pounds  of  cottage 
cheese.    The  contract  expires  in  1971. 

Things  look  more  optimistic  at  the  Saigon 
offices  of  the  great  consortium  known  as 
Raymond  Morrlson-Knudsen  Brown  &  Root 
and  J.  A.  Jones,  whose  $1  billion  contract 
(the  biggest  in  history)  for  airfields,  piers 
and  other  heavy  construction  will  be  oran- 
pleted  sometime  in  1968. 

The  most  striking  aspeet  of  the  Vietnamese 
war  Is  the  professionalism  of  the  whole 
operation.  In  spite  of  the  arrival  of  many 
thousands  of  draftees  in  tbe  past  few  months, 
one  doeant  get  the  Impression  that  this  is 
yet  a  war  of  civilians  in  uniform.  I  did  not 
meet  a  single  battalion  commander.  Army 
or  Marine,  who  wasnt  a  regular  officer.  Most 
of  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
fliers  are  either  regulars  or  reserves  who  In- 
tend to  become  regulars,  The  tenor  of  the 
war  is  as  professional  as  the  banana  wars 
the  Marines  fought  In  the  Nicaraguan  and 
Haitian  Jungles  in  the  1920'8,  which  were 
the  nearest  precedent— on  a  minuscule 
scale — we  have  had  to  Vletman. 

One  can  hardly  blame  President  Johnson 
and  Secretary  McNamara  for  resisting  de- 
mands that  the  reserves  be  called  up  and  the 
National  Giiard  mobilized.  What  they  have 
In  Vietnam  Is  a  smoothly  functioning  ma- 
chine that  does  Its  Job  with  the  detachment 
of  a  surgeon  In  an  accident  ward.  It  Is  a  war 
VTlthout  songs,  slogaiui  or  humor. 

Morale  Is  unquestionably  good,  with  less 
griping  In  a  month  than  one  used  to  hear  In 
a  day.  For  once  the  military  psychiatrists 
are  underemployed.  Said  one  of  tbem,  "U 
you  count  the  combat-fatigue  factor  in 
World  War  II  as  2S,  the  Korean  war  as  five, 
then  the  Vietnamese  war  would  be  one." 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  phenom- 
enal decline  In  crack-vps?  Most  Impor- 
tant Is  a  man's  guarantee  that  be  will  be 


sent  home  after  12  months  (13  In  the  case 
of  the  Marines) ;  he  receives  a  card  with  bii 
return  date  on  It  even  before  he  leaves  the 
States  for  Vietnam.  Every  soldier  I  met 
could  tell  me  precisely  how  many  days  lie 
had  left  In  Vietnam. 

There  are  other  factors.  In  Vietnam  thepj 
Is  no  such  thing  as  spending  long  weeks  "Iq 
the  line."  Most  battles  last  only  a  tm 
hours.  Then,  too.  In  this  war  the  troops 
have  no  fear  of  enemy  artillery  or  bombs  or 
tanks.  The  hundi-ed-a-week  kllled-in-action 
rate  Is  militarily  acceptable  (though  this  u 
small  consolation  to  those  platoons  whicli 
occasionally  must  take  heavy  casualties). 

One  finds  few  of  the  gung-ho  glory  hunt- 
era  who  turned  up  in  great  nim3.bers  in  the 
war  against  Japan.  The  argument  that  thli 
Is  a  holy  crusade  against  Communism  U 
sometimes  put  forth  by  officers,  but  I  ob- 
served  that  It  usually  fell  flat.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  deep  doubts  that  affect  some 
American  coUege  students  do  not  seep  into 
the  ranks,  possibly  because  so  few  of  theee 
soldiers  ever  got  beyond  high  sctaool. 

There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  this  is  a  poor 
boy's  war,  with  a  heavy  percentage  of  Negroes 
(up  to  30%  In  some  extra-pay  airborne 
units).  The  boys  are  taller,  stronger  and 
neater  than  their  World  War  n  counterparts, 
because  the  Army  can  pick  and  choose  when 
it  is  only  one-eighth  the  size  it  was  a  quarter 
century  ago.  What  we  have  achieved  in 
Vietnam  is  the  equivalent  of  a  half-mllUon- 
man  Foreign  Legion. 

As  professionals  our  troops  don't  fllncb 
from  the  unpleasant  duty  of  killing  a  90- 
pound  underdog.  One  day  I  asked  Marine 
Corporal  Tony  de  Vargas  from  Espanola.  New 
Mexico  how  he  felt  on  this  point.  He  re- 
plied, "Charlie  may  be  little,  but  he  carrlee 
a  big  gun." 

Without  a  Pearl  Harbor  to  remember,  what 
motivates  the  men  who  must  do  the  killing? 
The  foremost  incentive,  I  believe,  is  revenge 
on  the  cunning,  ruthless  enemy  who  kills  a 
man's  friends  or  blows  their  legs  off  with 
booby  traps.  This  comradeship  factor  prob- 
ably has  been  underestimated  in  prevloue 
wars  and  should  be  ranked  above  flag,  honor, 
duty  or  mom's  apple  pie. 

All  good  military  units  cultivate  this  one- 
for-all,  all-for-one  spirit,  of  course.  In  Viet- 
nam a  soldier  can  take  pride  In  belonging 
to  the  finest  outfits  in  American  military 
history,  such  as  the  1st  Infantry  Division 
("the  Big  Red  One"),  the  airmobile  Ist 
Cavalry  Division  ("the  First  Team"),  the 
101st  and  the  173rd  Airborne  brigades.  Near- 
ly a  third  of  the  combat  battalions  in  Viet- 
nam belong  to  the  Marines,  who  long  ago 
claimed  the  patent  on  esprit  de  corps. 

One  finds  many  officers  who  are  serving 
their  second  tour  In  Vietnam,  usually  In  the 
advisory  teams  attached  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese army;  I  found  a  few  who  are  in  the 
country  for  a  third  time.  A  colonel  with 
the  Vietnamese  IV  Corps  in  the  Mekong 
Delta  said  one  day,  "I  was  one  of  those  who 
told  McNamara  in  1964  that  the  war  would 
be  over  by  the  end  of  1965;  I  swear  I  thought 
it  would  be.  But  don't  you  dare  print  my 
name." 

From  a  helicopter  I  watched  a  sharp,  two- 
hour  fight  in  the  Mekong  Delta  in  which 
three  battalions  of  South  Vietnamese  soldlere 
landed  In  a  rice  paddy  and  attacked  a  bat- 
talion of  Vletcong  Just  beyond  the  tree  line. 
Our  chopper  arrived  back  at  a  division  head- 
quarters as  other  machines  were  hauling  in 
our  side's  dead  (23)  and  wounded  (86),  who 
were  covered  with  a  mixture  of  their  own 
blood  and  the  putrid  slime  of  the  paddy. 

My  companion,  Colonel  Charles  Davis,  USA, 
who  has  seen  a  lot  of  combat  in  his  time- 
he  won  a  Medal  of  Honor  at  Guadalcanal  In 
1943 — looked  upon  the  miserable  pile  of  hu- 
man cargo  and  said,  "Whether  It's  a  big 
war  or  a  small  war,  when  you're  dead,  you're 
very  dead." 

Other  Vietnamese  soldiers  arrived  with 
stretchers  and  lifted  the  casualties  Into  Red 


Cross- marked  ambulances.  I  was  startled  to 
eee  that  this  transfer  was  accomplished  with- 
out even  a  modicum  of  diagnosis — on  one 
■tretcher  lay  a  stone-dead  soldier;  the  man 
beside  him,  a  big  hole  in  his  back,  waved 
bis  arms  weakly  and  tried  to  talk.  Then  I 
realized  I  was  back  in  the  Orient,  where 
death  is  commonplace  and  Western  niceties 
frequently  go  unobserved. 

Nothing  amazes  me  more  than  the  smooth 
and  swift  integration  of  the  U.S.  armed 
forces.  One  day  at  Dong  Ha.  near  the  North 
Vietnam  border,  I  talked  to  a  group  of  Ma- 
rines from  the  force  reconnaissance  com- 
pany, an  outfit  that  Is  qualified  In  both 
parachute  Jumping  and  submarine  landings. 
Thirteen  of  them,  including  four  Negroes, 
had  Just  returned,  thetr  faces  camouflaged 
green  and  black,  from  a  three-day  Jungle 
patrol — a  dangerous  mission  that  by  its 
nature  requires  every  man  to  rely  completely 
on  every  one  of  his  comrades.  All  of  them,  it 
developed,  came  from  different  states  except 
two  of  the  white  boys  who  were  from  Ala- 
bama— Kenneth  Carlisle  from  Selma,  Larry 
Smith  from  Montgomery. 

Seventy-five  years  have  passed  since  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  penned  his  cynical  lament  about 
the  white  man's  problems  east  of  Suez: 

"Nmo  it  is  not  good  for  the  Christian's  health 

to  hustle  the  Aryan  brown. 
For  the  Christian  riles  and  the  Aryan  smiles 

and  he  weareth  the  Christian  down; 
And  the  end  of  the  fight  is  a  tombstone  white 

with  the  name  of  the  late  deceased. 
And  the  epitaph   drear:   'A   fool   lies   here 

who  tried  to  hiistle  the  East'." 

One  day,  while  flying  at  20,000  feet  from 
Flelku  to  Saigon,  I  found  that  Oeneral  Wil- 
liam Westmoreland,  the  trim,  Jut-Jawed 
commander  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  country, 
knew  the  Kipling  quote  very  well  indeed. 

General  Westmoreland,  an  Episcopalian, 
would  be  less  than  human  if  he  didn't  get 
a  bit  riled  occasionally.  From  Phan  Thlet,  a 
provincial  capital  on  the  South  China  Sea, 
he  helicoptered  not  long  ago  to  a  nearby 
Special  Forces  camp  on  the  edge  of  a  village 
that  had  been  frightened  by  the  Vletcong. 
After  the  camp  was  established,  the  villagers 
began  to  trickle  back,  demonstrating  their 
confidence   in  the   change  of  command. 

The  captain  In  the  green  beret  said,  "The 
Catholics  in  the  village  have  cooperated 
completely.  But  the  Buddhists  are  still  sit- 
ting on  the  fence.  The  chief  bonze  wants  a 
bribe;  he  says  dig  him  a  well  and  give  him 
10,000  piastres  [about  $85]."  The  general 
frowned,  but  diplomatically  said  nothing. 

At  lunch  in  Saigon  one  day  several  old 
Asia  hands  were  discussing  the  perennial 
subject:  how  could  we  have  avoided  this 
war?  Is  it  really  Lyndon  Johnson's  war? 
What  would  Kennedy  have  done?  Suppose 
Elsenhower  had  tried  to  save  Dlen  Bien  Phu 
by  American  intervention  in  1954,  as  advo- 
cated by  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Admiral  Arthur  Radford? 

A  Catholic  priest  with  a  quarter  century's 
experience  in  Asia  spoke  up:  "We  had  two 
chances.  In  1946  if  we  had  got  tough  with 
the  French  about  colonialism,  as  we  did  with 
the  Dutch  and  British,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  wovUd 
have  come  in  on  our  side.  Despite  some  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  I  believe  Ho  would 
have  been  a  "nto  even  before  Tito  told  off 
Stalin. 

"Our  last  chance  was  1949-1950,  when  we 
ought  to  have  cut  off  all  aid  to  the  French; 
remember  they  were  fighting  this  colonial 
war  with  American  weapons.  At  that  time 
Ho  was  still  scared  of  the  Chinese;  he  didn't 
take  much  comfort  from  the  Communists 
taWng  over  China.  After  1950  the  French 
defeat  became  inevitable  and  American  In- 
volvement Inevitably  followed." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  In  1946 
»hd  1950  was  Harry  S.  Truman.  He  had 
other  things  on  his  mind — such  as  rescuing 
tance  herself  from  chaos  and  possibly  Com- 
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munlsm.  Northing  In  1966  caused  more  s\ir- 
prise  than  the  collapse  of  the  Buddhist 
leaders'  rebellion,  which  almost  tore  South 
Vietnam  apart  last  spring.  One  evening 
Prime  Minister  Ky  told  a  group  of  Americans 
that  his  success  against  the  Buddhist  dissi- 
dents was  due  to  his  grandmother-ln-law. 
"She  is  a  Buddhist  nun  and  she  told  me. 
'Now  you  can  attack  them,' "  he  said. 
"That's  when  I  attacked." 

Dr.  Nguyen  Huu  Chi,  one  of  two  province 
chiefs  among  Vietnam's  45  who  are  civilians, 
holds  a  Ph.  D.  in  political  science  from  Mich- 
igan State  Umversity.  Since  the  Quan  Nam 
provincial  capital,  Hoi  An,  Is  only  15  miles 
from  Da  Nang,  I  arranged  to  visit  Dr.  Chi 
there  one  morning  and  set  out  with  Marine 
Staff  Sergeant  Knight  in  a  Jeep. 

Halfway  between  Da  Nang  and  Hoi  An  we 
Stopped  at  an  American  advisers'  camp. 
"Godalmlghty,"  said  the  Army  sergeant  sta- 
tioned there,  "you  can't  drive  to  Hoi  An. 
The  Vletcong  killed  three  Vietnamese  in  a 
truck  on  this  road  last  night  and  wounded 
the  American  driver.  It  happens  all  the 
time." 

This  put  a  different  light  on  my  proposed 
visit,  so  I  decided  to  try  to  reach  Dr.  Chi 
on  the  radio-telephone.  This  proved  about 
as  easy  as  building  a  space  capsule  out  of 
balling  wire,  but  I  finally  got  through. 
"Nonsense,  the  road  Is  perfectly  safe — until 
four  o'clock  anyway,"  said  Dr.  Chi. 

The  adviser  provided  us  with  reinforce- 
ments in  the  person  of  a  tiny  Vietnamese 
rlfieman,  so  Sergeant  Knight  and  I  proceeded 
to  Hoi  An  and  lunched  with  Dr.  Chi  (chicken 
and  rice  and  the  universal  sauce  called  nuoc 
mam,  which  is  made  of  rotten  fish  and  tastes 
gfood).  An  AID  official  offered  me  a  tour  of 
the  province  in  his  white  helicopter  so  I  de- 
serted Sergeant  Knight,  leaving  him  to  go  It 
alone  with  his  elfin  bodyguard.  I  was  re- 
lieved to  learn  later  that  he  made  it  back  to 
Da  Nang  within  the  prescribed  time  limit. 

Sure  enough,  at  4:30  p.m.  that  afternoon 
a  Vletcong  land  mine  blew  up  another  Ameri- 
can truck  on  the  Hoi  An-Da  Nang  road.  I'll 
credit  Dr.  Chi  with  the  gift  of  prophecy — 
but  he  was  cutting  it  pretty  fine.  In  my 
opimon. 

Aboard  carriers  during  World  War  II,  air- 
craft which  were  badly  damaged  on  landing 
were  simply  pushed  over  the  side.  "Jeezus!" 
we  used  to  say,  "there  goes  $40,000."  One 
day  on  the  carrier  I  was  riding  40  miles  off 
the  North  Vietnamese  coast  we  lost  an  F-4 
Phantom.    Cost  $2.5  million. 

For  every  military  operation  that  gets  Into 
the  newspapers  or  on  the  home  television 
screens,  a  dos^en  more  never  rate  a  mention 
because  they  turned  out  to  be  dry — or  insig- 
nificant— runs.  One  mormng  I  flew  in  an 
F-IOOP  with  a  26-year-old  Air  Force  pilot. 
Captain  Dave  Anderson,  the  first  combat 
mission  I  had  undertaken  in  a  Jet  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  my  first  combat  mission  of 
any  kind  since  1945.  Anderson,  a  stocky, 
phlegmatic  young  man,  had  already  fiown 
one  mission  a  few  hours  earlier;  he  had  also 
been  shot  down  by  enemy  ground  fire  sev- 
eral weeks  before  but,  since  a  heUcopter  had 
rescued  him  within  minutes,  he  shrugged  it 
off. 

Our  mission  was  to  fiy  from  the  air  base  at 
Bien  Hoa  cmd  help  prepare  a  zone  about  30 
miles  east  of  Saigon  where  a  battalion  of  the 
173rd  Airborne  Brigade  could  land.  Our 
three-plane  flight  would  drop  l>ombs  around 
the  edges  of  the  chosen  zone  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  helicopters  as  they  hovered  near  the 
ground  bringing  In  the  Infantrymen.  An- 
derson and  I  doimed  60  pounds  of  gear 
apiece — helmet  with  built-in  microphone, 
parachute,  G-sult,  oxygen  mask,  survival 
vest  containing  drinking  water,  a  pistol,  a 
knife  and  a  wonderful  small  radio  which 
could  be  switched  on  to  give  off  either  an 
automatic  beep  or  detailed  Instructions  from 
ground  to  air. 

The  ground  crew  armed  our  plane  by  sling- 


ing two  250-pound  bombs  and  two  750- 
pound  napalm  tanks  under  the  wings.  After 
I  climbed  Into  the  Jet's  rear  seat,  Anderson 
showed  me  how  to  pull  out  the  red  pins 
which  would  detach  me,  along  with  my  para- 
chute, in  case  it  became  necessary  to  eject. 
He  pointed  to  a  red  button  which  would  fire 
the  ejection  charge.  "Don't  forget  to  sUde 
back  the  canopy  first,"  he  said.  "You  don't 
have  to  pull  a  rlpcord  or  anything.  The 
parachute  will  open  Itself." 

Our  three  planes,  with  Major  Leslie  Leavoy 
in  the  lead,  hustled  along  the  concrete  and 
lifted  smoothly  Into  the  air.  To  our  left,  be- 
yond the  snakelike  Saigon  River,  lay  Tan 
Son  Nhut,  its  airfield  cluttered  with  hun- 
dreds of  planes  and  helicopters,  its  ap- 
proaches choked  with  thousands  of  Jeeps, 
cars,  truclts,  motorcycles  and  bicycles.  Like 
a  thousand  mirrors,  the  paddies  shimmered 
In  the  noonday  sun.  Here  and  there  a  peas- 
ant in  a  conical  straw  hat  and  hltched-up 
black  trousers  worked  his  tiny,  water-logged 
plot,  possibly  conscious  that  all  of  our  Jets, 
our  napalm  and  bombs  and  soldiers  and  Ma- 
rines were  only  part  of  an  effort  to  persuade 
him  over  to  our  side. 

Our  filgbt  sailed  easily,  almost  silently,  at 
460  knots  between  sky  and  paddy. 

Our  target  was  as  sharply  outlined  as  a 
bull's-eye,  a  patch  of  light  green  shaped  like 
a  baseball  diamond,  500  yards  between  bases, 
set  in  the  dark  green  of  the  surrounding 
Jungle.  We  knew  from  intelligence  reports 
that  three  battalions  of  Vletcong  had  been 
located  within  one  to  five  miles  of  the  land- 
ing zone. 

The  Forward  Air  Controller,  a  34-year-old 
Texan  named  Eric  Miller,  was  fiylng  his  little 
Bird  Dog  light  plane  far  beneath  us.  Just  over 
the  75-foot-hlgh  Jungle,  marking  the  targets 
with  white  phosphorus.  On  his  Instruc- 
tions our  planes  began  their  descent  In  single 
file.  When  our  turn  came,  FAC  Miller 
radioed  to  Anderson,  "Put  yours  due  east 
of  the  last  one,  in  the  heavy  woods." 

Half  a  mile  from  the  designated  area 
Anderson  started  our  dive  from  5,500  feet; 
the  speedometer  needle  spim  clockwise,  up 
to  700  knots;  the  altimeter  twirled  in  the 
other  direction.  When  we  reached  2,600  feet, 
a  dull  klunk  under  the  right  wing  told  us 
that  Anderson  had  released  a  bomb.  Going 
down  was  fun,  like  riding  on  a  roller  coaster, 
but  the  pull-out  at  ev^  Gs — five  and  one- 
half  times  gravity — was  a  new,  unearthly 
sensation  for  me.  The  upsweep  tied  my 
stomach  Into  a  hard  knot  and  my  legs  felt 
as  if  they  had  been  transformed  Into  Iron. 
Then  I  vmderstood  what  the  gravity  suit  was 
for;  it  had  automatically  infiated  to  act  as 
a  tourniquet  around  my  thighs,  damming 
the  flow  of  blood  from  Its  rush  to  my  legs  and 
thereby  preventing  a  blackout. 

The  FAC  gave  Ma  a  "Good  hit!"  on  our  drop. 
But  he  added,  "A  Uttle  long." 

In  World  War  II  we  used  to  make  one 
dive,  drop  our  bombs  and  head  for  home. 
But  I  soon  realized  we  were  dropping  our 
bombs  one  at  a  time,  which  meant  that  we 
would  repeat  the  process  until  we  had  laid 
all  four  of  our  eggs.  It  was  quite  a  morning 
for  an  overage  war  correspondent. 

After  the  last  bomb  rtm,  the  artillery — 
105s  and  175s — opened  up,  firing  from  five 
and  10  miles  to  the  north.  Then  10,000  feet 
beneath  us  the  heUcopters  (Hueys)  swam 
into  view,  like  so  many  minnows  In  a  tank. 
The  first  10  choppers  hovered  over  the  land- 
ing area  for  about  60  seconds,  \intll  the 
173rd'8  soldiers  Jumped  out  and  started 
running  toward  the  woods.  Then  10  more 
Hueys  arrived,  and  10  more,  until  the  full 
battalion  had  landed.  Everything  seemed  to 
go  off  smoothly,  so  we  headed  back  to  Bien 
Hoa. 

General  Westmoreland's  conununlque  the 
next  day  gave  one  sentence  to  our  landing 
and  the  newspapers  didn't  use  a  word  of  it. 

It  was  two  weeks  before  I  had  a  chance  to 
visit  the  173rd  Airborne  to  find  out  what  had 
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actually  happened  on  the  ground.  By  then 
tbe  landing  zone  had  lapaed  back  Into  Vlet- 
cong  control  and  I  couldn't  visit  the  scene 
of  our  operation,  but  the  173rd"8  First  Bat- 
talion commander,  Lt.  Colonel  Lewis  Goad, 
a  weather-beaten  professional,  told  me  the 
story. 

"We  didn't  have  any  opposition;  only  three 
snipers  fired  at  us  all  day,"  said  Goad.  "We've 
been  chasing  that  V.C.  regiment  for  three  or 
four  weeks.  These  people  aren't  going  to 
stand  up  and  fight  until  they  have  an  over- 
whelming advantage.  I  can't  say  I  blame 
them.  They  know  every  Inch  of  every  trail; 
they  can  cover  In  15  minutes  what  would  take 
us  four  hours,  so  they  just  melt  Into  the 
heavy  woods." 

The  Vletcong  bad  been  In  the  vicinity  all 
right.  Just  as  the  captured  maps  indicate. 
On  tbe  second  day  Colonel  Goad's  men  found 
a  tuimel  200  yards  long,  20  feet  underground, 
that  even  contained  a  surgery  room  about 
15x30  feet.  The  First  Battalion  blew  it  up 
with  the  V.C.'s  own  TNT,  of  which  they  cap- 
tvired  about  300  pounds.  The  Americans  also 
captured  400  Communist  Chinese  mortar 
rounds,  about  5,000  rounds  of  rlfie  ammuni- 
tion, a  ton  of  rice  and  "one  typewriter,  one 
notebook,  two  gallons  of  kerosene,  one  pair 
of  crimpers."  The  only  casualty  on  either 
side  In  this  unsung  operation  was  Pfc.  Tom- 
my Trazler  Jr.,  18,  of  Crystal  Springs,  Miss., 
killed  by  a  sniper  on  the  fifth,  and  next-to- 
last,  day. 

"I  don't  doubt  they  have  a  dozen  caches 
In  this  area  for  every  one  we  have  destroyed," 
said  Colonel  Goad  gloomly.  "The  Vietnamese 
believe  there  may  be  underground  factories 
around  here." 

Could  we  have  surprised  the  enemy?  Colo- 
nel Goad's  soldiers  found  warm  ashes  around 
the  landing  zone.  The  fact  that  the  enemy 
left  so  much  equipment  behind  also  Indicated 
that  he  departed  In  a  hurry. 

"A  couple  of  times  we've  gone  Into  the 
landing  zones  without  prep,  and  we  got  shot 
up  badly,"  said  Colonel  Goad.  "It's  expen- 
sive to  pave  the  way  with  artillery  and 
bombs — we're  sitting  ducks  if  there's  some- 
body waiting  around  to  shoot  at  us." 

Thus,  as  the  Australian  jungle  fighters  are 
quick  to  point  out,  we  drive  away  tbe  enemy 
while  simultaneously  trying  to  lure  him  Into 
cconbat — a  dilemma  that  never  confronted 
U.S.  troops  In  the  more  orthodox  wars  we 
fought  on  the  Pacific  islands  and  in  Korea. 
We  learned  how  to  fight  the  Japanese  In  the 
islands,  the  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  on 
a  peninsula.  The  Asian  continent  Is  some- 
thing else  again. 

"This  is  not  a  military  war;  It's  a  political 
war,"  said  Goad.  "If  the  villagers  will  tell 
us  who  the  Vletcong  are,  things  will  get  bet- 
ter." 

War  in  Vietnam  wears  many  faces,  and  one 
of  these  belongs  to  Senior  Captain  Dang 
Doan,  who  commanded  the  93rd  Battalion  of 
the  2nd  Vletcong  Regiment  until  he  was  cap- 
tured in  1966.  It  is  a  haughty  face,  more  ex- 
pressive than  most  Orientals',  exuding  fanat- 
ical self-confidence.  After  he  was  wounded 
in  a  battle  in  Binh  Dlnh  province  early  last 
year.  Senior  Captain  Doan  told  his  American 
captors,  "Our  men  may  die,  but  our  children 
will  carry  on.    We  can  take  It." 

A  large  color  photograph  of  Doan  adorns 
the  office  of  Brig.  General  J.  A.  McChrlstlan, 
chief  intelligence  offlcer  to  General  West- 
moreland. He  keeps  It  simply  as  a  reminder 
that  he  Is  up  against  a  grimly  determined 
enemy. 

The  Vletcong's  resolution  bewilders  other 
American  soldiers.  A  lieutenant  In  tbe  2Sth 
Division  shook  his  head  and  said.  "I  just 
don't  understand  what  motivates  these  peo- 
ple." I  was  to  bear  the  same  remark  dozens 
of  tjmes  throughout  Vietnam. 

Oddly  enough,  no  special  ideology  appears 
to  inspire  the  V.C.  In  the  fashion,  for  ex- 
ample, that  reverence  for  tbe  emperor  im- 
pelled the  Japanese  to  fight  to  the  last  man. 


Most  of  tbe  Vietnamese  people  couldn't  care 
less  about  Communism.  Rather,  say  the  ex- 
perts, the  Vletcong's  success  against  over- 
whelming odds  stems  frocn  superb  organiza- 
tion perfected  over  the  last  25  years.  Ameri- 
can intelligence  officers  marvel  at  the  ability 
of  guerrillas  to  organize  whole  villages,  con- 
vince the  inhabitants  that  tbe  Americans 
are  no  better  than  the  French  were  and  per- 
suade them  to  hate  the  white  men  enough 
to  Join  In  the  killing  of  them. 

The  American  leaders  believe  that  to  win 
the  war  it  wUl  be  necessary  to  root  out  the 
guerrilla  "infrastructure"  and  expose  Its 
falsity.  But  that  job  Isn't  likely  to  be  com- 
pleted this  year — or  next. 

"And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven, 
and  drest  myself  in  stich  humility 

That    I  did   pluck   allefiance   from    men's 
hearts." 

— King  Henry  IV,  Part  One 

When  be  first  sets  foot  on  Vietnamese  soil, 
the  American  in  uniform  is  handed  a  wallet- 
size  card  labeled  "Nine  Rules,"  exhorting 
him  to  be  nice  to  the  people.  Rule  No.  1: 
"Remember  we  are  guests  here:  we  make  no 
demands  and  seek  no  special  treatment." 
Rule  No.  6:  "Always  give  the  Vietnamese  the 
right  of  way." 

General  Westmoreland,  who  travels  the 
length  of  his  command  frequently,  tells  a 
newly  arrived  battalion:  "Your  mission  is  to 
help  the  Vietnamese  people  and  to  defeat  the 
enemy.  Never  before  In  history  have  soldiers 
been  called  upon  to  help  build  a  nation  while 
flghUng." 

The  result  is  to  make  tbe  soldiers  fantasti- 
cally native-conscious.  Almost  every  man 
has  a  theory  about  what  to  do  about  the 
Vietnamese,  which  more  often  than  not  adds 
up  to  the  words:  "We've  got  to  change  these 
people's  minds."  Scratch  a  soldier  and  find 
an  evangelist. 

A  Marine  Corps  civil  affairs  offlcer:  "Most 
of  the  people  in  my  area  are  pro-North  Viet- 
namese. We  have  to  find  a  way  to  change 
their  attitudes." 

A  battalion  commander:  "How  are  you 
going  to  get  democracy  to  these  people? 
They  have  no  sense  of  nationality,  they  think 
only  of  the  village  that  they  have  always 
Uved  in." 

A  cr.S.  Information  ofllcer:  "Their  educa- 
tion Is  still  French-oriented.  We've  got  to 
end  the  lycie  system." 

A  private  in  Saigon :  "The  only  thing  to  do 
Is  to  kill  everybody  In  the  country  over  five 
years  old. 

A  sergeant  in  Cu  Chi:  "We  ought  to  take 
over  the  country — the  hell  with  these  Viet- 
namese generals  and  politicians — win  the 
war,  then  give  it  back,  like  we  did  in  Korea." 

An  AID  man  in  Quang  Nam  province: 
"We  can't  even  slow  down  the  Vietnamese 
truck  drivers.  How  can  we  expect  to  change 
the  generals  and  province  chiefs?" 

A  sailor  in  My  Tho:  "Pretty  soon  we'll 
have  the  coimtry  paved  over.  Then  we 
won't  have  to  worry  about  it  any  more." 

A  facetious  reporter:  "General  Westmore- 
land, there  are  15  million  people  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  put  that  many  people  in  imi- 
form  '.n  World  War  n.  Why  not  mobilize 
enough  troops  to  give  every  South  Viet- 
namese a  personal  American  bodyguard?" 

To  change  any  Oriental's  way  of  thinking — 
or,  as  Kipling  put  it,  to  hustle  the  East — 
is  a  major  undertaking.  Vietnam's  com- 
plexities make  It  the  most  difficult  task  we 
have  ever  tackled  In  foreign  relations. 

The  countrys'  political  instability  left  It 
without  a  father  figure  like  Syngman  Rhee 
in  Korea  or  Chiang  Kai-Aiek  in  Taiwan.  Its 
political  and  religious  dtvlsiveness  lead  into 
a  bewildering  tangle  of  Buddhists  of  many 
stripes.  Catholics,  Montagnards,  Hoa  Hao, 
the  Cham  and  such  an  outlandish,  two-mll- 
Uon-member  sect  as  the  Cao  Dai  (who  wor- 
ship God  In  the  form  of  an  eye) .  Their 
colonial  legacy  left  most  of  the  co\intry's 


leaders  speaking  French  In  preference  to 
their  own  tongue  but,  almost  alone  in  the 
Far  East,  Vietnam  Is  virtually  without  Eng- 
lish. The  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces, 
notably  excepting  elite  units  like  the  ma- 
rines, paratroopers  and  Rangers,  have  proved 
poor  in  performance  and  in  motivation,  so 
their  army  is  being  relegated  to  rural  paci- 
fication (which  is  probably  the  worst  place 
to  put  them;  they  systematically  steal  from 
the  peasants ) . 

The  performance  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  provides  the  single  greatest  disapjjolnt- 
ment  of  tbe  war.  It  was  tbe  hope  we  placed 
in  this  army  which  prompted  President  John- 
son to  declare  honestly  in  1964  that  we  would 
not  "supply  American  boys  to  do  the  job  that 
Asian  boys  should  do."  If  our  Asian  boys  had 
lived  up  to  their  American  advisers'  esti- 
mates, we  wouldn't  be  Involved  in  South 
Vietnam  now,  of  coiu'se. 

One  expert  who  began  his  first  Vietnam 
tour  10  years  ago  estimates  that  the  ARVN 
(Army  of  the  Vietnamese  Republic)  operates 
at  only  15  %  efficiency.  Why?  A  question  ol 
leadership  which  would  inspire  grass-roots 
support  of  the  army,  he  says. 

"These  are  good  soldiers,"  one  hears  on  all 
sides,  "when  they  are  properly  led."  Alas,  the 
leadership  from  lieutenants  to  generals  Is  too 
often  based  on  political  favor  instead  of  merit, 
and  the  Vietnamese  are  extremely  touchy 
about  American  interference  in  their  Internal 
organization,  pK}lltical  or  military.  General 
Westmoreland  is  ever  conscious  that  he  is  not 
a  supreme  commander;  his  title  still  is  Com- 
mander of  the  Military  Assistance  Conunand, 
Vietnam.  He  has  managed  to  institute  a  few 
important  reforms,  such  as  setting  up  an  of- 
ficers' training  school  for  the  Vietnamese 
whereby  100  talented  peasant  soldiers  might 
rise  from  the  ranks. 

"I  wish  we  had  the  North  Vietnamese  on 
our  side,"  said  a  civilian  political  officer  one 
day.  He  had  a  point.  The  French  always 
used  to  say  that  the  northerners  had  more 
energy — when  the  French  wanted  laborers  for 
their  New  Caledonia  nickel  mines,  they  chose 
Tonklnese  from  the  Hanoi  region — and  more 
Intelligence,  too.  It's  not  surprising  that  the 
northern  refugees,  like  Prime  Minister  Ky, 
dominate  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 
The  southerners,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
had  to  work  very  hard  in  their  bountiful, 
more  tropical  climate.  They  were  dogged  by 
absentee  landlordism — only  one  eighth  of  the 
arable  land  was  owned  by  smallholders — and 
American  prodding  has  produced  sluggish  re- 
action to  reform,  which  Is  necessary  to  gain 
support  among  the  peasants.  In  postwar 
Japan  the  United  States  was  in  a  favorable 
position  to  insist  upon  land  reform;  in  Viet- 
nam, no. 

Neverthelees,  the  Americans  wade  firmly 
into  this  Augean  stable  with  characteristic 
determination,  working  seven  10-hour  days 
a  week  ( Vietnamese  government  officials  take 
the  weekends  ofi),  dispensing  love,  good 
Western  advice  and  dollars  by  the  ton.  U.S. 
economic  aid  came  to  9600  million  In  1966, 
which  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money,  though  It 
amounts  only  to  $39  per  South  Vietnamese, 
compared  to  $1,400  for  the  military  effort 
In  behalf  of  each  inhabitant  of  the  country, 
counting  those  under  Vletcong  control. 

Those  figures  Include  only  the  amounts  al- 
located by  tbe  U.S.  AID  mission,  which  Im- 
ports rice  for  the  Vietnamese,  trains  5,000  of 
them  at  a  time  in  trade  schools,  teaches  them 
more  modern  farming  methods  and  enlists 
the  services  of  medical  teams  from  10  dif- 
ferent countries. 

Some  of  AID'S  projects  work  out  better 
than  others.  It  recruited  U.S.  police  officers 
to  tram  the  national  police  force,  which 
was  being  enlarged  from  27,000  to  72,000 
men.  But  the  plan  has  been  only  half  suc- 
cessful because  the  pay  is  so  low  ($20  per 
month)  and  the  Vietnamese  army  refuses 
to  exempt  the  police  from  the  draft.  AID 
printed   14  million  schoolbooks,  but  many 
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rural  teachers  believe  that  books  diminish 
their  authority  over  students,  so  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  books  remains  stacked  in 
closets. 

VS.  Deputy  Ambassador  William  Porter, 
who  is  in  charge  of  civilian  programs,  says 
candidly,  "Only  the  United  States  would 
undertake  this  thing.  The  diplomats  here 
think  we're  nuts.  But  we  had  to  start  some- 
where." 

Every  U.S.  military  outfit  has  its  own  pri- 
vate charities.  The  25th  Division's  "Helping 
Hand"  warehouse,  filled  by  residents  of  the 
division's  home  base  back  in  Hawaii,  holds 
boxes  of  clothing,  school  supplies,  sewing 
machines  and  soybean  oil. 

Marine  Corps  Reserves  in  the  U.S.  set  up 
a  CAHE  program  last  year  and  collected  $286,- 
(KX),  which  was  passed  out  by  Marines  in  Viet- 
nam in  the  form  of  carpenters'  tool  kits  ($8 
each),  children's  school  kits  (50c)  and  simi- 
lar items.  One  of  the  most  touching  sights 
in  Vietnam  is  a  makeshift  hospital  set  up 
by  two  young  doctors  for  treating  emaciated 
children,  whose  beds  are  simply  boxes  nailed 
to  the  walls.  Here  children  are  wormed 
("they  all  have  worms")  and  introduced  to 
aoap.  When  they  are  not  treating  wounded 
Marines,  doctors  of  "A"  Medical  Company 
in  Phu  Bai  specialize  in  harelip  operations, 
of  which  hundreds  have  been  performed — 
to  the  delight  of  those  Vietnamese  other- 
wise condemned  to  a  life  of  ugliness. 

But  charity  in  Vietnam,  as  elsewhere,  bad- 
ly needs  supervising.  Last  year  the  Marines 
In  Vietnam  distributed  nearly  a  million 
pounds  of  soap,  but  it  had  a  way  of  reappear- 
ing on  the  black  market.  Now  the  Marines 
hand  out  smaller  bars. 

Once  in  a  while  one  hears  an  American 
official  say,  "Maybe  we're  doing  too  much  for 
these  people;  we're  overwhelming  them. 
We've  got  to  do  more  toward  helping  them 
to  help  themselves."  But  I  observed  that 
American  impatience  too  often  prevails,  and 
the  Americans  find  themselves  taking  over. 
Just  as  they  have  taken  over  most  of  the 
lighting. 

One  meets  few  doves  in  Vietnam.  Nearly 
every  man  appears  to  believe  in  what  he  is 
doing,  whether  it  is  killing  Vletcong  or  teach- 
ing a  peasant  how  to  use  a  better  fertiUzer. 
The  moet  vociferous  dove  I  encountered  was 
a  doctor  from  a  British  Commonwealth  coim- 
try who  treated  Vietnamese  civilians  in  one 
of  the  provincial  hospitals. 

'1  work  in  a  400-bed  hospital,"  he  said, 
"and  it  generally  has  600  patients  at  a  time, 
which  means  a  lot  of  doubling  up.  Most  of 
the  patients  have  been  wounded,  and  90%  of 
the  wounds  are  caused  by  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  artillery,  bombs  and  naval 
gunfire. 

"Pity  the  poor  peasant.  The  villagers  are 
•t^>po6ed  to  be  warned  to  get  out  before  the 
bombing  starts,  but  it  is  a  lie  to  say  that  this 
Is  done  even  half  of  the  time.  Besides,  what 
are  they  to  do?  If  they  leave  their  villages, 
tbey  go  to  refugee  camps  where  they're  sup- 
posed to  get  enough  money  to  live  on,  but 
the  piastres  disappear  into  someone's  pocket. 
If  they  stay  and  miraculously  survive  the 
bombing  and  shelling,  the  Infantry  comes 
In  and  shoots  them  as  V.C. 

"One  old  woman  in  the  hospital  has  been 
wounded  three  times  In  two  years.  One  man 
came  in  last  year  with  his  right  leg  gone; 
he's  back  again  with  his  left  arm  amputated. 

'Tve  learned  some  Vietnamese  and  I  speak 
ftench.  I'd  say  80%  of  my  province  sympa- 
ttlMs  with  the  Vletcong.  Even  the  con- 
tractor who  Is  building  a  hospital  annex  says 
he  wishes  the  Americans  would  go  away  be- 
cause it's  humiliating  to  have  them  here. 

"Tm  sick  of  the  corruption  I  see  every- 
Jrtiere,  from  the  lowliest  hospital  workers  to 
toe  Vietnamese  doctors  to  the  heads  of  the 
Soremment.  If  a  man  comes  In  with  his 
Pantfl  shot  off,  it's  the  Americans  who  furnish 
new  pants.  If  he  needs  food,  the  Americans 
J^jroish  It,  though  Vietnamese  funds  have 
"••n  appropriated  for  the  purpose.     God 


knows  where  the  money  goes.  Vietnam  will 
never  get  well  unless  the  Americans  take  over 
or  the  Vletcong  take  over." 

After  nearly  two  months  in  Vietnam  I  find 
this  tbe  moet  hateful  war  we  have  ever 
fought.  Surely,  we  never  would  have  got 
into  it  if  we  had  known  how  deep  was  the 
well,  but  we  are  the  victims  of  one  tragic 
miscalculation  after  another.  We  find  our- 
selves supporting  a  government  of  mandarins 
With  little  basis  of  popular  support,  fighting 
for  an  army  that  has  little  inclination  to  do 
its  own  fighting. 

Yet  In  all  candor  I  see  nothing  to  do  except 
continue  on  the  course  we  now  pursue,  hop- 
ing that  a  merciful  Providence  will  show  us 
a  way  out.  We  have  conunltted  our  national 
honor  to  defend  our  poUcy  and  our  allies. 
The  key  question  is  the  one  asked  so  often 
by  Lyndon  Johnson,  "What  would  you  do?" 
At  this  point  it  makes  no  sense  to  say  "Give 
up,"  or  to  ask  "Why  did  you  do  what  you 
did?" 

Let  us  pray. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  30,  19671 
Errob  in  Vietnam  Kuxs  31  CrvnjANs — Vn.- 
LAGERS,  Seen  in  Sampans  After  Cukfew, 
Die  Undix  Fire  Frou  U.S.  Units 
(By  Tom  Buckley) 

Saicon,  SotJiH  Vietnam,  January  29. — 
Thirty-one  Vietnamese  civilians  were  killed 
and  38  wounded  during  an  attack  by  Ameri- 
can helicopters  and  patrol  boats  in  tbe  Me- 
kong River  delta,  a  military  spokesman  an- 
nounced today. 

More  than  40  American  servicemen  gave 
blood  to  the  wounded  after  they  were  evacu- 
ated to  a  hospital  in  Cantho. 

The  attack  took  place  Friday  night  and 
early  yesterday  near  the  village  of  Phuhuu  In 
Phongdinb  Province,  7V^  miles  southeast  of 
Cantho,  which  is  80  miles  southwest  of 
Saigon. 

MlUtary  authorities,  including  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland,  commander  of  United 
States  forces  In  Vietnam,  have  often  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  heavy  civilian  casual- 
ties would  occur  in  the  densely  populated 
delta  when  American  combat  units  were  sent 
Into  action  there.  In  recent  weeks,  such 
units  have  been  sent  into  the  delta  for  the 
first  time. 

Although  details  of  the  attack  were  still 
fragmentary,  it  appeared  that  a  "flrefiy" 
flight  of  three  helicopters  observed  about  2(X) 
sampans  crossing  the  Bassac  River  at  11:45 
pjn.  Friday  in  violation  of  a  CTirfew  that  Is 
In  effect  from  11  pan.  to  6  ajn. 

A  flrefiy  flight,  used  for  night  operations. 
Is  composed  of  one  helicopter  equipped  with 
a  powerful  searchlight  and  two  gunshlps. 

The  spokesman  reported  that  the  circling 
helicopters  were  fired  on  from  the  sampans 
and  the  river  bank.  They  retin-ned  the  fire 
with  their  machine  guns  until  their  ammu- 
nition was  exhausted,  then  sped  off  to  get 
more. 

About  the  same  time  the  patrol  boats 
Joined  the  attack  with  machine  guns  and 
rocket-launchers. 

Shortly  after  the  helicopters  returned,  the 
first  wounded  arrived  at  a  nearby  Vietnam- 
ese army  outpost.  Tbe  attack  was  called 
off  and  the  patrol  boats  helped  to  evacuate 
the  casualties. 

FLED  IN  fear  OF  ATTACK 

Questioning  of  the  civilians  Indicated  that 
they  broke  the  curfew  in  an  attempt  to  get 
away  from  the  village  when  the  helicopters 
appeared.  They  said  they  knew  there  were 
many  Vletcong  In  the  vicinity  and  feared 
being  caught  in  the  middle  during  an  attack. 
They  were  tr3nng  to  reach  the  army  outpost 
when  the  firing  began,  they  said. 

The  American  spokesman  said  the  area  In 
which  the  incident  took  place  was  regarded 
as  under  the  control  of  the  guerrillas.  Allied 
forces  came  under  fire  there  most  recently  on 
Jan.  4  and  6. 


The  helicopters  were  fiying  in  support  of 
the  33d  South  Vietnamese  Regiment,  which 
Is  engaged  In  pacification  efforts  in  the  area, 
the  spokesman  said.  Intelligence  reports 
placed  Vletcong  main-force  units  in  the 
same  area,  he  added. 

In  other  action,  troops  of  the  First  Cavalry 
Division  (Airmobile),  supported  by  artillery, 
air  strikes  and  armed  helicopters,  were  said 
to  have  killed  16  enemy  soldiers  yesterday  in 
an  operation  in  Blnhdlnh  Province,  300  miles 
northeast  of  Saigon. 

Twenty-one  guerrillas  were  reported  killed 
In  the  same  area  Friday. 

There  was  also  ground  action  about  three 
miles  south  of  Saigon  in  Gia  Dlnh  in  which 
12  Vletcong  were  reported  slain.  Tp  the 
north,  an  operation  southwest  of  Danang 
ended  yesterday  vrtth  a  reported  enemy  toll 
of  79  killed. 

The  weather  over  North  Vietnam  improved 
slightly,  permitting  86  attack  and  armed  re- 
connaissance missions  against  lines  of  com- 
munication, anti-aircraft  sites  and  storage 
areas  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country. 

A  total  of  535  sorties  were  fiown  in  the 
South.  In  a  predawn  raid,  B-52  bombers 
struck  at  suspected  enemy  headquarters  and 
troop  concentrations  in  Khanhhoa  Province 
on  the  central  coast. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2,  a  joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the 
direct  election  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  a  similar  proposal  in 
the  89th  Congress,  and  I  believe  that  the 
time  is  ripening  for  constructive  action 
on  this  measure. 

The  merits  of  an  elective  process  that 
exclude  the  present  electoral  college  sys- 
tem have  been  debated  In  past  Con- 
gresses, with  strong  arguments  being  ad- 
vanced in  retention  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. But  the  crux  of  the  matter  now  is 
that  time  has  brought  tremendous 
changes  in  our  national  life.  These,  in 
turn,  have  already  resulted  in  some 
changes  in  other  levels-  of  our  political 
structure. 

The  column,  "Washington  Close-Up," 
authored  by  Dana  Bullen,  carried  an 
article,  "Kennedy  on  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege," in  the  Evening  Star,  Washington, 
D.C.,  January  13,  pointing  out  that  a 
major  part  of  the  arguments  advanced  in 
the  past,  in  support  of  the  retention  of 
the  present  system,  no  longer  exist. 

The  element  of  adjustment  in  political 
systems  to  the  changing  times,  and  prob- 
able effects  of  an  electoral  college  aboli- 
tion, is  further  explored  by  Lyle  Den- 
niston  in  his  article.  "A  Suggestion  That 
Could  Strengthen  National  Parties,"  ap- 
pearing in  the  January  15  Issue  of  the 
same  newspaper. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
newspaper  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Jan.  13, 1967] 

Kennxdt  on  the  Electoral  Collkce 
(By  Dana  Bullen) 

The  new  proposal  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation to  abolish  the  Electoral  College  and 
substitute  direct  national  election  of  the 
President  brings  to  mind  some  views  ex- 
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preBsecl  a  decade  ago  by  then  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

As  a  junior  oenator  from  Massachusetts, 
Kennedy  In  1966  was  Senate  floor  leader  of 
the  opposition  to  eSorta  to  reform  the  Elec- 
toral College  system.  Proponents  of  reform 
argue  a  system  that  gives  all  of  a  state's 
electoral  votes  to  the  popiilar  vote  wlxuier 
In  the  state  encourages  domination  of  presi- 
dential campcUgns  by  minority  pressure 
groups  in  the  big  cities  of  large,  pivotal  states. 

Kennedy  did  not  deny  it.  After  all,  what 
major  political  party  can  ignore  the  pos- 
sible margin  of  victory  in  a  closely  divided 
state  like  New  York  in  which  43  crucial  elec- 
toral votes  are  on  one  line? 

He  argued,  In  fact,  that  urban  Interests 
actually  ought  to  have  something  going  for 
them  to  balance  the  power  given  rural  inter- 
ests by,  among  other  things,  malapportion- 
ment of  state  legislatures. 

"It  is  not  only  the  imlt  vote  for  the  presi- 
dency we  are  talking  about,"  Kennedy  said, 
"but  a  whole  solar  system  of  government.  If 
it  i»  prc^x>sed  to  change  the  balance  of  power 
of  one  of  the  elements  of  the  solar  system. 
It  Is  necessary  to  consider  the  others." 

The  effort  to  reform  the  Electoral  College 
was  rebuffed,  and  Kennedy  went  on  to  be- 
come President  in  the  razor-thin  election  of 
1960. 

More  than  one  writer  since  has  wondered 
whether  the  preservation  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege system  helped  defeat  Republican  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon.  Although  less  than  a  per- 
centage point  separated  them  in  the  national 
popular  vote,  the  location  of  Kennedy's  votes 
gave  him  an  Electoral  College  vote  of  303 
compared  to  Nixon's  219. 

That  election  shows  some  features  of  how 
the  wiimer-take-all  Electoral  College  system 
works. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  Nixon  got  3,446,- 
419  votes.  However,  he  lost  the  state's  43 
electoral  votes  to  Kennedy  because  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Democrat  polled  a  few  hundred 
thoiisand  more  than  Nixon.  Under  the  win- 
ner-take-all system,  Nixon's  votes,  in  effect, 
went  down  the  drain. 

In  Illinois,  another  close  state,  Kennedy 
garnered  all  26  electoral  votes  although  the 
popular  vote  was  Kennedy  2,377.846:  Nixon, 
3.368,933.  Again,  Nixon's  votes  had  no  prac- 
tical effect. 

The  Johnson-Ooldwater  election  In  1964 
similarly  shows  the  differences  that  can  de- 
velop between  candidates'  popular  vote  and 
their  electoral  vote  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem. 

Although  he  won  61  percent  of  the  popular 
vote.  President  Johnson  wound  up  with  a 
staggering  90  percent  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege tally. 

It  would  be  possible,  says  the  American 
Bar  Association  commission  on  Electoral  Col- 
lege reform,  for  a  candidate  to  be  named 
President  although  he  received  less  than  36 
percent  of  the  total  popular  vote  cast  in 
the  country. 

The  ABA  group  iirged  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  clear  up  things. 
It  already  has  been  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Birch  Bayh,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  constitutional  amendments 
and  a  number  of  co-sponsors. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that  the 
President  and  Vice  President  would  be  elected 
directly  by  the  people  on  the  basis  of  the 
popular  vote  across  the  country.  The  win- 
ning candidate,  however,  would  have  to  get 
at  least  40  percent  of  the  total  vote  cast  In 
the  election.  If  he  did  not.  the  two  top 
contenders  would  have  a  runoff. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  a  more  direct 
role  for  the  American  voter  in  presidential 
elections,  the  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
end  the  present  system  of  having  Congress 
decide  disputed  campaigns. 

As  the  new  Congress  wrestles  with  the 
ABA-Bayh  measure,  all  of  the  old  arguments 
for  and  against  the  Electoral  College  system 


will  be  trotted  out — with  one  important  ex- 
ception. A  major  part  of  the  argument  of 
necessity  advanced  by  John  F.  Kennedy  a 
decade  ago  no  longer  exists. 

Legislatures  in  almost  all  of  the  50  states 
have  been  reshaped  in  the  wake  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  historic  reapportionment  rul- 
ing. It  cannot  now  be  argued  that  urban 
pressure  groups  and  minorities  need  an  un- 
fair advantage  in  the  election  of  Presidents 
to  offset  the  advantage  rural  Interests  possess 
in  the. election  of  legislators. 

But  do  not  think  that  Electoral  College 
reform  necessarily   becomes  Inevitable  now. 

Although  the  proposals  are  picking  up 
Steam,  they  still  threaten  the  political  In- 
fluence of  groups  that  much  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  program  has  been  aimed  at. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star. 
Jan.  15.  1967] 

A  Suggestion  That  Cotjld  Strengthen 

National  Parties 

(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

Exactly  178  years  ago,  Americans  acted  to 
cliange  their  political  system — their  govern- 
ment— from  a  loose  coalition  of  equals  into 
a  "more  perfect  Union." 

Now,  something  of  the  same  kind  of  con- 
version to  a  single  national  unit  may  be  in 
prospect  for  each  of  the  nation's  two  major 
political  parties. 

The  parties,  like  the  U.S.  "government"  be- 
fore 1789,  do  reach  all  across  the  nation. 
But  just  as  the  former  government  was  only 
the  sum  of  individual  states,  today's  national 
parties  are  a  conclave  of  state  parties.  And 
that  Is  what  may  change. 

If  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  each 
become,  within  themselves,  a  "more  perfect 
union,"  they  probably  would  take  on  more  of 
the  character  of  what  Michigan  Gov.  Romney 
calls  "citizen  movementa" 

In  short,  they  might  be  said  to  be  the 
agents  more  of  the  voters  than  of  the  pro- 
fessional politicians  and  the  organized  "pres- 
sure groups"  and  political  blocs. 

And,  if  the  further  nationalizing  does  come, 
the  two  parties  could  gain  a  working  influ- 
ence over  national   policy — something  that 
they,  as  parties,  almost  totally  lack  now. 
first  electoral  college 

In  short,  they  could  stand  for  more — na- 
tionally— than  the  every-four-year  goal  of 
electing  a  President  and  the  every-other-year 
aim  of  winning  a  congressional  majority. 

The  party  outlook  now  and  the  political 
ehange  of  1780  are  related  in  common  to  an 
American  peculiarity — the  "Electoral  Col- 
lege." The  "college"  wa«  just  beginning  178 
years  ago;  it  may  now  be  approaching  its 
end. 

On  Jan.  7,  1789,  the  voters  in  some  states, 
the  leglslatiires  In  othere,  acted  together  to 
choose  the  first  Electoral  College.  They 
chose  Ave  dozen  men  who,  less  than  a  month 
later,  would  sit  as  the  "college"  and  elect 
Oeorge  Washington,  president. 

The  Jan.  7  gatherings  were  the  first,  for- 
mal acts  of  the  then-new  American  political 
"imlon"  established  by  the  Constitution. 
Symbolically  if  not  actually,  the  old  loose 
coalition — the  "Articles  of  Confederation" — 
came  to  an  end  on  that  flate. 

What  the  passing  of  the  Articles  did  to  the 
U.S.  government,  the  abolition  of  the  Elec- 
toral College  may  do  to  US.  political  parties. 

DIRECT   ELSCnON 

The  end  of  the  often-criticized  college 
seemed  nearer  last  week  than  It  ever  has  been, 
as  several  key  Senators  Introduced  bills  to 
abolish  the  institution  which — though  often 
forgotten — still  elects  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senators  were  taking  the  first  con- 
gressional action  toward  amending  the  Con- 
stitution In  a  way  suggested  a  week  ago  by 
a  special  study  group  named  by  the  American 
Bar  Association. 


Basically,  the  new  amendment  would  l«t 
the  people  of  the  nation,  voting  directly  for 
candidates,  elect  the  President. 

Many  citizens,  of  course,  think  that  is  what 
they  do  now.  They  do  vote  "for"  candi- 
dates.  But,  In  reality,  their  votes  go  to 
"electors" — the  members  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. Each  state  gets  as  many  "electors"  u 
it  has  Congressmen  and  Senators,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  gets  three. 

Under  the  new  plan,  there  would  be  no 
more  "electoral"  votes.  The  people  them- 
selves  would  vote  directly  for  a  candidate, 
and  each  candidate  would  add  up  for  hli 
national  total  every  single  citizen's  vote  he 
got  anywhere  In  the  country. 

parallel  1789 

It  would  no  longer  matter  whether  the 
District  "went  Democratic"  or  New  York 
"went  Republican."  What  would  matter 
would  be  whether  the  entire  nation  went 
Democratic  or  Republican. 

Professional  politicians  and  political  the- 
orists have  begun  to  fwnder  what  the  ABA 
plan  would  do  to  the  major  parties. 

And  that  brings  up  the  parallels  between 
now  and  1789. 

Though  there  are,  of  course,  differences, 
there  are  also  similarities  between  the  VB. 
government  as  it  operated  under  the  pre- 
1789  Articles  of  Confederation  and  U.S.  polit- 
ical parties  as  they  now  perform. 

The  states  were  dominant  in  the  old  gov. 
ernment,  and  they  dominate  today's  parties. 
The  one-house  Congress  set  up  by  the  Arti- 
cles was  really  a  meeting  of  the  states;  each 
had  one  vote,  no  matter  what  its  population. 
The  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  each 
have  a  national  committee,  each  with  two 
members  from  every  state,  no  matter  what 
its  population. 

In  1789.  after  the  electors  had  gotten  the 
new  national  system  going  by  electing  Wash- 
ington, the  unifying  Constitution  gave  the 
national  government  its  own  status  and 
power,  set  up  permanent  institutions  to  stay 
on  the  job,  and  made  it  possible  to  raise 
money  for  purely  national  needs. 

EFFECTS  OF  CHANGE 

The  Electoral  College  reform  plan  appar- 
ently could  cause  that  conversion.  The  rea- 
son,  presumably,  is  that  it  would  turn  the 
parties'  emphasis  to  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
and  away  from  the  big  states  with  the  heavy 
"electoral"  vote  totals.  The  votes  of  all  the 
people  everywhere  would  be  the  prize  sought. 
Instead  of  only  the  big  electoral  blocs  of 
states  like  New  York,  California,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Ohio,  Illinois. 

It's  likely  that  the  opportunity  to  make 
this  appeal  to  voters  everywhere,  with  the 
demand  for  broader  campaigning  it  suggests, 
would  lead  the  national  parties  toward  Inde- 
pendent financing  and  sizable  permanent 
staffs. 

As  centralized  parties,  the  Republicani 
and  Democrats  would  want  their  own  sourcea 
of  money.  But,  to  an  extent,  that  may  have 
been  provided  for  already,  in  the  new  law 
giving  them  access  to  tax  funds  that  will  be 
collected  In  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund. 

permanent  staffs 

And,  as  centralized  parties,  the  two  major 
groups  might  want  to  ease  away  from  the 
state-dominated  committee  organization.  In 
any  case,  they  would  want  more  of  a  con- 
tinuing professional  staff  at  the  top. 

A  more  "professional"  national  party  or- 
ganization also  could  develop  into  a  policy- 
influencing  body. 

Truly  national  parties  undoubtedly  would 
not  be — as  today's  parties  are  not — single- 
minded  groups  standing  for  distinct  political 
dogmas.  But  they  probably  would  be  freer, 
with  their  national  constituencies,  to  develop 
broad  RepubUcan  and  Democratic  "princi- 
ples" upon  which  recommended  national 
policy  were  to  be  based. 


OPPOSITION    TO    UJ3.    RHODESIAN 
POLICY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  previously  expressed 
disapproval  of  the  present  course  being 
followed  by  our  Nation  with  relation  to 
Rhodesia,  believing  that  it  is  unfairly  and 
unwisely  representative  of  a  double 
standard.  British  ships  have  maintained 
their  trading  relations  with  Communist 
North  Vietnam,  contrary  to  America's 
best  interests.  Great  Britain  has  main- 
tained its  commercial  trade  with  Com- 
munist Cuba,  again  contrary  to  the 
United  States'  best  interests.  Yet  our 
Government  has  given  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  Great  Britain  in  the  Rhodesian 
Issue,  cooperating  in  economic  sanctions 
against  the  present  Rhodesian  Govern- 
ment. 

Now  comes  an  announcement  that  an 
agreement  has  been  negotiated  between 
Great  Britain  and  Communist  Cuba  to 
grant  5  years'  credit  to  Cuba  for  con- 
struction of  a  $39  million  fertilizer  plant 
by  a  British  firm,  the  largest  deal,  re- 
putedly, between  Britain  and  Castro  since 
Fidel's  access  to  power.  I  call  attention 
to  further  details  of  the  announcement 
of  this  deal  as  reported  in  the  January  21 
Issue  of  the  Washington,  D.C,  Post,  in 
an  article  by  Karl  E.  Meyer.  "British 
Give  Cuba  Credit  for  Plant." 

This  British  failure  to  support  the 
United  States  in  economic  boycotting  of 
Cuba  appears  to  make  the  U.S.  action  In 
supporting  Britain  in  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  truly  representative  of 
a  double  standard  of  international  rela- 
tions. 

After  this  latest  action  by  the  British. 
I  believe  that  our  own  Government 
should  revise  its  Rhodesian  policy.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  American  people 
want  to  sanction  double  standard  foreign 
policies  which  are  clearly  inconsistent 
with  our  own  national  best  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
newspaper  article  which  I  discussed  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

British  Give  Cttba  CREnrr  for  Plant 

(  By  Karl  E.  Meyer) 
London,  January  20. — Britain  today  agreed 
to  grant  five  years'  credit  to  Cuba  for  con- 
struction of  a  $39  million  fertilizer  plant  by 
a  British  firm.  The  deal  is  the  biggest  un- 
dertaken by  Britain  since  Fidel  Castro  came 
to  power. 

A  favorable  decision  had  been  expected  for 
Kime  time,  but  the  announcement  had  the 
incidental  effect  of  accenting  British  inde- 
pendence from  America  on  the  eve  of  Prime 
Minister  Wilson's  visit  to  Paris. 

Wilson  will  discuss  possible  British  entry 
Into  the  Common  Market  In  talks  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  with  President  de 
Gaulle,  who  is  critical  of  Britain's  "special 
relationship"  with  Washington. 

The  Cuba  deal  was  approved  only  a  day 
after  Wilson  used  notably  sharp  language  in 
Parliament  in  protesting  what  he  called  "the 
predatory  actions  of  certain  American  firms." 
The  Cuban  transaction  has  caused  some 
annoyance  In  Washington,  where  it  has  been 
noted  that  the  United  States  has  gone  out  of 
Its  way  to  enforce  sanctions  against  the  se- 
cessionist Rhodesia  regime. 

British  sources  point  out  that  the  embargo 
on  Rhodesia   has   United   Nations   backing 


while  the  American  boycott  of  Cuba  does 
not. 

In  1964,  Britain  permitted  Leyland  Motors 
to  sell  (22  million  worth  of  buses  to  Cuba, 
a  decision  that  caused  pain  to  some  Ameri- 
can officials. 

In  approving  credits  for  the  fertilizer 
plant,  the  government's  Export  Credits 
Guarantee  Department  stressed  that  its  five- 
year  guarantee  represented  "normal  insxir- 
ance  cover." 

Unlike  the  United  States,  Britain  has  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  Castro  regime. 
But  Cuban  exports  to  Britain  have  tapered 
down  frc^m  $25  million  in  1964  to  $12  mUllon 
in  the  fli^t  11  months  of  1966. 

British  exports  to  Cuba  amounted  to  $26 
million  in  1964,  $70  million  In  1965,  and  $22 
million  In  the  first  11  months  of  last  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JUSTICE  AND  THE  NEWS  MEDIA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  Satur- 
day night  at  the  National  Lavtryers  Club 
in  Washington,  the  organized  bar  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area  was  the 
host  of  the  president-elect  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  Honorable  Earl 
F.  Morris. 

The  banquet,  which  was  the  principal 
feature  of  the  reception  for  Mr.  Morris, 
was  the  occasion  of  a  speech  by  him  on 
a  topic  which  I  feel  of  such  general  inter- 
est as  to  make  desirable  the  printing  of 
that  speech  in  full  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  Morris  discussed  the  topic.  "Jus- 
tice and  the  News  Media."  I  believe  he 
discussed  it  in  a  very  rational  and  dis- 
passionate fashion. 

It  is  an  admittedly  complex  problem 
that  has  proven  to  be  not  entirely  imemo- 
tional  in  some  of  the  responses  that  have 
occurred. 

As  Mr.  Morris  points  out,  the  problem 
is  the  usual  one  of  balancing  competing 
principles,  the  right  of  an  individual  to 
a  free  trial,  society's  obligation  to  insure 
that  the  defendant  has  the  right  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  atmosphere  of  the  court- 
room the  events  preceding  the  trial  and 
statements  which  would  prejudice  the 
right  of  the  defendant  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  insist  that  the  public  know  what 
its  public  officials,  including  those 
charged  with  law  enforcement  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  are  doing. 

President-elect  Morris  urges  a  general 
discussion — a  dialog,  as  we  now  call  it — 
between  the  bar  and  the  press.  He  urges 
that  that  discussion  continue,  and  this 
is  good. 

I  felt  as  I  listened  to  President-elect 
Morris  that  what  has  been  accomplished 
thus  far  in  the  exchange  between  the  or- 
ganized bar  and  the  press  is  encouraging. 
Admittedly,  we  are  not  at  the  point  at 
which  we  can  assert  that  we  have  the 
final  answer. 


Mr.  President,  as  one  who  shared  the 
pleasure  of  that  evening  with  the  Federal 
Bar  Association,  the  National  Lawyers 
Club,  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  bar  groups  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  of  Mr.  Morris  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JXTSTICK  AND  THE  NEWS  MEDIA 

(Address  by  Earl  F.  Morris,  President-elect. 
American  Bar  Association,  at  banquet  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association,  National 
Lawyers  Club,  District  of  Coltimbla  Bar 
Association,  and  bar  groups  from  Maryland 
and    Virginia,    January   28,    1967) 

The  efforts  of  our  society  to  improve  the 
quality  of  criminal  justice  have  been  inten- 
sified in  recent  years.  In  furtherance  of 
these  efforts  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
late  1964  appointed  its  Committee  on  Mini- 
mum Standards  for  the  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice.  One  of  the  Important 
questions  faced  by  this  committee  was  the 
impact  of  the  news  media  on  the  criminal 
trial.  For  centuriee,  the  function  of  the 
trier  of  fact  in  a  criminal  case  has  been  to 
judge  guilt  or  innocence  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  adduced  in  oi>en  court.  It  was  in 
furtherance  of  tills  function  that  the  Sixth 
Amendment — the  guarantee  of  fair  trial — 
was  written  into  our  Federal  Constitution. 
There  has  long  been  wide-spread  concern 
over  the  ability  to  provide  a  fair  trial  if  the 
community  has  been  exposed  to  opinion  that 
is  inflammatory  or  to  Infcxmatlon  that  may 
be  Inaccurate,  Incomplete  or  inadmissible  in 
evidence.  There  has  been  like  concern  that 
news  media  be  permitted  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic as  to  crime  generally,  the  commission  of 
crime  and  the  criminal  judicial  process.  The 
constitutional  guarantee  in  this  regard — ^free 
press — Is,  of  course,  found  in  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  It 
was  Eigalnst  this  background  of  concern  for 
preserving  the  right  of  fair  trial  without  in- 
fringing the  right  of  free  press  that  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Minimum 
Standards,  a  sub-committee  composed  of  a 
distinguished  group  of  judges,  lawyers  and 
law  professors,  was  appointed  to  study  the 
issue  of  Fair  Trial — Free  Press. 

This  sub-committee  Issued  its  report  and 
tentative  draft  of  standards  last  October. 
Since  its  recommendations  must  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Mmimvun  Stand- 
ards, the  Sections  of  Criminal  Law  and  Judi- 
cial Administration  and  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, it  asked  for  comment  on  the  report 
from  all  possible  sources.  To  date  such  com- 
ment by  news  media,  lawyers  and  judges  has 
been  quite  extensive.  In  addition,  the  Fair 
Trial  Committee  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  plans  to  issue 
its  report  next  month  and  a  like  committee 
of  the  United  States  Judicial  Conference  may 
make  its  rep>ort  in  March.  While  the  study 
by  bench  and  bar  thus  goes  forward,  the  Free 
Press  Committee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  on  January  5  pub- 
lished Its  report. 

The  interest  being  shown  in  this  subject 
is  most  healthy  and  is  welcomed  by  the 
American  Bar  Association.  It  is  likewise 
appropriate  that  the  bar  should  react  to 
the  report  of  the  media  as  they  have  to 
ours.  Only  thus  is  the  dialogue  kept  cur- 
rent. May  I  today  discuss  with  you  briefly 
some  of  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the 
Publishers'  report  against  the  background 
of  the  report  of  the  Association's  sub- 
committee. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  report  at  the 
American  Bar  Association  sub-committee 
was  that  those  who  participate  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice — lawyers  and  law 
enforcement  officials — should  put  their  own 
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house  In  order  and  then  rely  upon  the 
media  to  cooperate  to  the  end  that  fair 
trial  might  be  assured  for  all  accused 
persons. 

As  to  lawyers,  the  first  recommendation 
Is  that  the  Canons  of  Professional  Ethics  be 
revised  to  contain  definite  standards  re- 
lating to  public  discussion  by  lawyers  of 
pending  or  imminent  criminal  litigation. 
Presently  Canon  20  relates  to  this  matter 
but  Its  general  language  falls  to  give  ade- 
quate guidance.  The  suggested  revised 
canon  would  Impose  carefully  limited  re- 
strictions on  the  release  of  information  by 
lawyers — prosecutors  and  defense  attorneys 
alike — from  the  time  a  suspect  Is  arrested 
until  his  trial  Is  completed.  From  the  time 
of  arrest  until  trial  or  disposition  without 
trial,  a  lawyer  would  be  prohibited  from 
releasing  Information  as  to  prior  criminal 
record,  confessions,  examinations  and  tests 
or  refusal  to  submit  to  such  examinations 
and  tests,  the  identity  and  expected  testi- 
mony of  prospective  witnesses,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  plea  oi  guilty  and  the  accused's 
g^Ut  or  Innocence.  During  the  trial  the 
lawyer  Is  to  refrain  from  making  extra- 
judicial stat^nents  except  that  he  may 
quote  from  or  refer  without  comment  to 
the  record.  After  trial  he  Is  to  refrain 
from  any  extrajudicial  statement  if  there  la 
a  reasonable  Ukellhood  that  it  will  aSect 
the  judgment  or  sentence  or  otherwise 
prejudice  the  due  administration  of  justice. 

As  to  law  enforcement  officials  the  recom- 
mended limitations  are  similar  to  those  on 
lawyers.  Since  canons  are  not  here  avail- 
able. It  is  recommended  that  the  limitations 
be  Imposed  by  departmental  regulations  or 
court  rules. 

There  has  for  years  been  editorial  com- 
ment that  the  bar  should  clean  its  own  house 
before  it  complained  about  loose  press  prac- 
tices. But  now,  when  a  bar  committee  has 
imdertaken  to  recommend  such  Internal 
housecleanlng,  there  have  been  cries  from 
sonxe  media  of  "suppression  of  news".  The 
protest,  I  suggest,  should  not  cause  the  bar 
to  retreat  from  adopting  sound  guidelines  of 
professional  responsibility,  and,  Interest- 
ingly, this  position  finds  support  in  the  Pub- 
lishers' report  as  It  says: 

"In  respect  to  suggested  restrictions  by 
bar  associations  on  their  own  members,  this 
Committee  feels  that  this  is  a  matter  of  deci- 
sion for  the  bar  itself." 

The  Publishers,  however,  oppose  similar 
restrictions  on  law  enforcement  officials,  at 
least  If  imposed  by  court  rules. 

Laying  aside  for  the  moment  the  means 
of  Imposing  the  restrictions,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  the  withholding  of  cer- 
tain Information  by  a  prosecutor  or  defense 
counsel  may  be  proper  but  the  withholding 
of  the  same  Information  becomes  Improper 
when  withheld  by  law  enforcement  officials. 
The  reason  Is  exactly  the  same — such  infor- 
mation is  withheld  because  of  its  potential- 
ity for  depriving  the  accused  of  a  fair  trial. 
One  of  the  conclusions  In  the  Publishers' 
report  is  in  part  as  follows : 

"To  fulfill  Its  fimctlon,  a  free  press  re- 
quires •  •  •  free  and  uninhibited  access  to 
information  that  should  be  public." 

The  last  four  words — "that  should  be  pub- 
lic"— ^pose  the  crux  of  the  statement.  It  Is 
the  position  of  the  sub-committee — a  posi- 
tion that  I  believe  to  be  sovmd — that  during 
the  period  of  time  from  arrest  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  trial  or  disposition  without 
trial  disclosures  of  prior  criminal  records,  the 
existence  or  contents  of  a  confession,  the 
results  of  tests  or  the  failure  to  submit  to 
a  test,  and  opinions  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  or  the  evidence  to  be  presented  is  In- 
fonnatlon  that  should  not  be  made  public. 
Tou  will  note  that  the  proscribed  disclosiures 
are -specific  as  to  content  and  timing  and  go 
no  further  than  is  required  In  the  interest 
of  fair  trial.  The  sub-committee's  proposals, 
I  might  add,  parallel  very  closely  the  guide- 
lines established  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  1965  and  similar  policies  adopted 


by  several  state  and  local  prosecuting  at- 
torneys and  police  departments.  There  is  no 
indication  that  adoption  of  these  guide- 
lines and  policies  has  Impeded  the  media  in 
the  performance  of  their  (unction. 

The  suggested  restrictions  should  also  be 
considered  against  the  background  of  state- 
ments by  some  media  that  they  are  under  no 
obligation  to  refrain  from  printing  such  in- 
formation as  I  have  been  discussing  regard- 
less of  Its  eflfect  on  fair  trial.  Thus,  The 
New  York  Times  has  said : 

"(T)he  press  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
frain from  printing  statements  Issued  by 
public  officials  ♦  •  •  even  though  such 
statements  may  be  prejudicial  to  a  fair 
trial.  The  only  way  to  stop  this  abuse  Is  to 
stop  It  at  the  source." 

As  long  as  the  media  urge  an  unfettered 
right  to  print  anything  that  comes  Into 
their  hands,  they  leave  the  bar,  as  guardians 
of  fair  trial,  no  alternative  but  to  recom- 
mend limitations  on  the  release  of  informa- 
tion by  lawyers  and  law  enforcement  officials. 

While  considering  the  limitations  imposed, 
it  Is  vital  to  an  understanding  of  the  sub- 
committee's report  to  note  that  It  under- 
scored throughout  the  In^ortance  of  certain 
disclosures.  Its  proposal*  expressly  author- 
ize release  of  Information  identifying  the 
defendant,  describing  the  circumstances  of 
arrest  and  any  physical  Avidence  seized,  ex- 
plaining the  offense  charged,  and  quoting 
from  or  referring  to  public  records.  In  addi- 
tion to  any  further  information  needed  to 
aid  In  apprehension,  to  warn  the  public  of 
danger,  or  to  assist  in  obtaining  evidence. 
The  Publishers'  report  in  one  of  its  conclu- 
sions says  that  "there  are  grave  inherent 
dangers  to  the  public  in  restriction  or  cen- 
sorship at  the  source  of  the  news,  among 
them  secret  arrest  •  •  ♦."  Certainly  there 
is  nothing  in  the  sub-committee's  ref>ort 
that  gives  rise  to  any  sutdi  danger.  The  bar 
would  be  In  the  forefront  of  opposition  to 
any  attempt  to  draw  "a  curtain  of  secrecy" 
over  any  part  of  the  criminal  process. 

If  It  Is  assxmaed  that  restrictions  on  re- 
lease of  certain  information  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials  1b  proper,  ^parently  the  Pub- 
lishers would  agree  that  such  limitations 
may  properly  be  imposed  by  departmental 
rules.    They  say,  however : 

"Rules  of  court  and  other  orders  which 
restrict  the  release  of  information  by  law 
enforcement  officers  ara  an  unwarranted 
judicial  invasion  of  the  executive  branch  of 
government." 

The  sub-committee  clo'efully  considered 
this  possible  objection  to  such  court  rules 
and  concluded  that  it  is  untenable.  It 
pointed  out  that  the  concept  of  separation 
of  powers  Is  not  one  that  necessitates  rigid 
and  simplistic  categorization  of  every  aspect 
of  government  but  rather  Is  one  that  reflects 
concern  over  the  assumption  by  one  arm  of 
government  over  the  whole  function  of  an- 
other branch.  Within  the  basic  framework 
of  checks  and  balances,  areas  of  overlap  and 
concurrent  authority  are  permitted  and  the 
use  of  court  rules  limiting  disclosure  of  in- 
formation by  law  enforcement  officials  falls 
into  such  an  area. 

The  second  matter  to  which  I  would  speak 
is  the  corrective  measures  that  might  be 
taken  to  prevent  or  reduce  media  practices 
that  infringe  on  fair  trial.  The  sub-com- 
mittee considered  three  possibilities.  The 
first  and  second,  Increased  use  of  contempt 
power  if  the  media  go  b«yond  certain  limits 
and  statutes  that  woiild  specify  the  limits 
of  news  coverage,  were  rejected.  Instead  It 
recommended  that  the  media  be  left  to  adopt 
its  own  guidelines  or  codes  looking  toward 
sound  limitations  on  reporting  and  publish- 
ing practices.  Speaking  to  tnis  approach, 
one  of  the  Publishers'  ooncluslons  is  that: 

"There  can  be  no  codes  or  covenants  which 
compromise  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Again,  it  Is  the  final  words  of  the  state- 
ment— "which  compromise  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution" — that  Are  critical.    I  read- 


ily agree  that  codes  or  covenants  which  do 
this  should  not  be  adopted  but,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  media,  I  suggest  that  the 
adoption  of  the  guidelines  or  codes  which 
the  sub-committee  has  suggested  guarantee 
and  further  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  do  not  compromise  them.  Such  a 
step,  voluntarily  taken,  which  makes  a 
prejudicial  news  imllkely  and  thereby  fur- 
thers the  constitutional  mandate  of  fair  trial 
cannot,  I  respectfully  submit,  constitute  a 
"compromise"  of  free  press  or  of  any  other 
constitutional  prrlnclple. 

Finally,  I  tinn  to  the  Publishers'  conclu- 
sion that: 

"There  is  no  real  conflict  between  the  lit 
amendment — and  the  6th  amendment — ," 

Again  with  all  due  deference,  I  suggest 
that  it  might  more  appropriately  be  said 
that  "there  need  be  no  real  conflict"  between 
these  two  amendments.  If,  however,  it  be 
insisted  that  freedom  of  press  Is  absolute 
and  that  all  other  constitutional  guarantees 
must  yield  to  it,  then  conflict  there  is.  If 
it  be  Insisted  that  what  the  Supreme  Court 
referred  to  as  "virulent  publicity"  In  the 
Sheppard  case  Is  subject  to  no  control,  then 
conflict  there  is.  It  Is,  however,  the  primary 
thesis  of  the  sub-conunlttee's  report  and  hu 
been  the  position  of  the  bar  generally  that 
there  is  an  accommodation  possible  which 
will  give  full  force  to  the  guarantees  of  the 
First  and  Sixth  Amendments  and  avoid  pos- 
sible conflict.  From  the  day  that  Andrew 
Hamilton  courageously  defended  Peter  Zen- 
ger  and  sounded  the  clarion  call  for  free- 
dom of  press  to  this  day,  the  bench  and  bar 
have  been  no  less  concerned  with  preserv- 
ing this  basic  freedom  than  have  the  media. 
Likewise,  I  am  confldent  that  responsible 
media  are  as  interested  In  preserving  fair 
trial  as  is  the  legal  profession.  The  Pub- 
Ushers'  conclusion  which  it  says  Is  "central 
to  all  the  others"  Is  that  "neither  the  press 
nor  the  bar  has  the  right  to  sit  down  and 
bargain  •  •  •  away  the  people's  right  to  a 
free  press".  I  agree  wholeheartedly  but  I 
suggest  that  when  the  bar  says  that  we  must 
read  all  of  the  constitutional  guarantees  Into 
the  Constitution  and  reconcile  them  where 
they  Impinge,  we  are  not  barglning  them 
away  but  striking  a  blow  for  their  preserva- 
tion. This  has  been  the  genius  of  our  Con- 
stitution. It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  out 
of  this  discussion  among  the  media,  the 
bench  and  the  bar  will  emerge  a  concept  of 
both  First  and  Sixth  Amendment  rights  that. 
taken  in  the  broad  view  of  our  Constitution, 
does  not  impair  such  rights  but  strengthens 
them.  It  Is  to  this  end  that  the  bar  dedi- 
cates Itself.  It  is  to  this  end  that  I  trust 
our  continued  dialogue  with  the  media  may 
go  forwaird. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Die 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
PROTECTING  OUR  NATURAL  HER- 
ITAGE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  to  Congress  on 
protecting  our  natural  heritage  Is  evi- 
dence of  his  continued  commitment  to 
the  improvement  our  our  environment 
and  a  challenge  to  Congress  to  imple- 
ment that  commitment. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
President's  strong  recommendations  for 


a  comprehensive  attack  on  air  pollution. 
This  is  our  most  critical  environmental 
problem,  and  it  demands  immediate 
action. 

I  wish  to  advise  Senators  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion will  open  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's air  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment recommendations  next  week.  I 
expect  to  take  testimony  from  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Gardner  and  the  President's  Science 
Adviser,  Dr.  Donald  F.  Homig,  on  Wed- 
nesday, February  8.  Following  their 
testimony  and  that  of  other  ex- 
pert witnesses,  the  subcommittee  will 
conduct  field  hearings  on  the  President's 
recommendations  and  related  matters. 
Mr.  President,  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  President 
otter  some  imaginative  and  far-reaching 
opportunities  for  air  pollution  control 
and  abatement.   They  include : 

First.  A  national  program  of  minimum 
emission  levels  for  certain  pollutants, 
coupled  with  regional  applications  of 
emission  standards; 

Second.  A  program  to  establish  re- 
gional airsheds  to  provide  more  effec- 
tive, coordinated  attacks  on  the  prob- 
lem; 

Third.  A  program  of  Federal  match- 
ing grants  for  State  inspection  programs 
to  insure  maximum  control  of  automo- 
tive exhausts; 

Fourth.  Improved  enforcement  pro- 
cedures; 

Fifth.  Accelerated  research  on  fuel 
additives;  and 

Sixth.  A  50-percent  increase  in  Fed- 
eral research  funds  on  the  causes  and 
control  of  air  pollution  problems,  In- 
cluding such  specifics  as  motor  vehicle 
emissions,  diesel  exhaust,  alternative 
methods  of  motor  vehicle  propulsion, 
and  sulfur  emissions. 

The  President  has  conveyed  a  sense  of 
urgency  and  a  plan  of  action.  The 
next  step  is  up  to  us.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  us  as  we  examine 
and  implement  the  President's  pro- 
Dosals 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  comments  of  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Maine,  regarding  the  Pres- 
idential message  on  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, are  provocatively  meaningful.  My 
colleague  is  knowledgeable  on  this  vital 
Issue,  and  his  leadership  is  noteworthy. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution, I  expect  to  participate  in  the  early 
and  extensive  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  that  message. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  we  must  be 
affirmative  in  our  programs  to  control 
and  abate  pollution.  This  does  not  im- 
ply, however,  that  we  be  unreasonable  or 
unrealistic.  A  workable  partnership  be- 
tween industry  and  government  is  desir- 
able and  necessary.  At  the  recent  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Air  Pollution  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  delivered  a  signifi- 
cant address  which  directly  relates  to 
the  proposals  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
speech  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ScTTiNc  Goals  for  Clxan  Air 
(An   address   by   U.S.    Senator   Eklmund   8. 

Muskie,    Democrat,    of   Maine,   chairman. 

Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 

Pollution,  to  the  National  Conference  on 

Air  Pollution,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Dec.  13,  1966) 

I  was  honored  to  be  asked  to  speak  at  to- 
night's banquet.  This  is  an  important  con- 
ference on  one  of  the  most  serious  domestic 
crises  we  face.  Tou  represent  the  most  im- 
portant group  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  air  poUutlon.  What  politician — who  has 
ideas  and  proposals  on  the  subject — could 
ask  for  more  in  the  way  of  a  platform  or  an 
audience? 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  tonight's  meeting.  I'm  not  sure 
how  much  more  air  pollution  you  can  take  in 
one  day. 

The  program  of  the  conference  is  over- 
whelming. 

Some  of  you,  especially  those  who  are  the 
only  representative  of  an  organization,  may 
have  developed  an  advanced  case  of  schizo- 
phrenia in  attempting  to  decide  which  panel 
session  to  attend.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  ask:  Who  is  minding  the  store  for  any 
organizations  well  enough  represented  to  as- 
sign a  delegate  to  each  panel  session? 

I  am  inclined  to  compare  today's  program 
with  having  simultaneous  Senate  committee 
hearings  on  air  pollution,  demonstration 
cities,  and  intergovernmental  relations.  But 
for  the  fact  that  I  chair  two  of  those  sub- 
conunlttees.  It  would  have  happened  to  me 
last  year. 

The  breadth  and  complexity  of  today's 
panel  discussions  are  symptoms  of  our  prob- 
lem and  the  challenge  to  our  society.  We 
cannot — short  of  calling  a  halt  to  our 
modem,  technological,  industrial  society — 
provide  a  simple,  direct  and  complete  answer 
to  the  problem  of  man-made  pollution.  In 
addition,  we  have  not  developed  an  adequate 
focus  for  our  air  pollution  abatement  goals, 
programs  and  institutions. 

Today's  meetings  are  a  tribute  to  our  con- 
cern and  the  organizational  skills  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  state  of  tomorrow's  world  will  determine 
whether  we  deserve  a  tribute  for  our  ability 
to  apply  what  we  learned  here. 

You  do  not  need  from  me  a  technical  anal- 
ysis of  air  pollution  and  how  to  reduce  it. 
My  concern  tonight  Is  with  our  point  of  view, 
with  the  way  we  approach  the  problem. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  a  new 
look  at  our  air  pollution  control  policies. 

We  have  the  same  relationship  to  air  as  a 
fish  has  to  water.  A  fish  In  a  stream  cannot 
avoid  the  pollution  in  that  stream — although 
we  may.  By  the  same  token — unless  we  want 
to  wear  gas  masks — we  cannot  avoid  the  air 
around  us. 

The  next  time  you  fly  along  the  eastern 
seaboard,  for  example,  notice  the  brown 
"smaze"  which  lies  below  you.  Then  re- 
member that  when  you  land  you  will  have 
to  breathe  that  contaminated  air. 

It  is,  quite  simply,  a  case  of  survival. 
Whether  we  are  hit  by  disastrous  smogs  or 
not,  we  are  expnjsed  day  after  day  to  the 
insidious  threats  of  air  pollution.  We  can- 
not escape  them,  and  the  increasing  weight 
of  medical  evidence  demonstrates  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  the  air  we  breathe. 

Air  pollution  control  costs  money — but  so 
does  air  pollution. 

Air  pollution  control  may  cost  jobs — but  so 
does  air  pollution. 

Air  pollution  control  may  disrupt  certain 
industries — but  air  pollution  disrupts  and 
destroys  lives. 

More  and  more  Americans  are  willing  to 
f>ay  the  cost  of  controlling  pollution  rather 
than  suffering  the  penalty  of  inaction. 

We  must  decide  how  best  to  pay  the  cost 


of  control  and  how  best  to  organize  our 
efforts.  And  those  decisions  wlU  depend  on 
how  we  define  our  goals. 

To  date  we  have  set  limited  goals  for  our- 
selves. We  have  focussed  on  Individual  pol- 
lutants, their  weight,  their  amount,  and 
their  immediate  and  observable  effect.  We 
have  considered  specific  emission  standards 
to  control  Individual  sources  of  contamina- 
tion. We  have  passed  ordinances  to  reduce 
smoke;  we  have  planned  limitations  on  sul- 
fur content  In  fuels  used  in  certain  cities; 
we  have  taken  abatement  action  against 
specific  polluters. 

These  were  necessary  first  steps,  but  they 
are  not  adequate  for  an  effective  campaign  to 
improve  the  quality  of  oxir  air. 

The  American  people  are  not  really  con- 
cerned about  the  source  or  the  composition 
of  dirty  air.     They  want  clean  air. 

The  American  people  do  not  care  about 
the  statistical  analyses  describing  health 
effects  from  specific  pollutants.  But  they  do 
not  want  to  die  or  suffer  from  dirty  air.  The 
American  people  want  to  be  assured  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  breathable,  healthfvil  air. 
And  they  have  a  right  to  it. 

All  of  this  suggests  to  me  that  those  of  ub 
who  deal  with  this  problem  ais  representa- 
tives of  the  people  should  direct  otir  atten- 
tion to  a  concept  of  air  quality.  We  need  to 
set  a  national  clean  air  goal  which  says 
that — within  oiu-  control — no  emissions  will 
be  permitted  which  cause  the  quality  of  the 
air  to  deteriorate  below  acceptable  health 
standards. 

What  this  suggests  is  that  we  no  longer 
limit  our  efforts  by  trying  simply  to  set  emis- 
sion standards  on  a  plant  by  plant  basis, 
hoping  that  the  net  result  will  be  reduced 
air  pollution. 

This  will  require  a  reorientation  of  our 
efforts.  Frankly,  I  think  one  of  the  short- 
comings of  our  air  pollution  control  program 
to  date  has  been  our  failure  to  move  ahead 
on  the  development  of  ambient  air  quaUty 
criteria. 

Such  criteria  need  to  go  beyond  questions 
of  clinical  injury  or  gross  Insults  from  spe- 
clflc  pollutants.  They  need  to  Include  con- 
siderations of  subtle,  long-term  effects  of 
jKDUutants  on  our  health  and  well-being. 

I>r.  Rene  Dubos  has  defined  health  as  "the 
extent  to  which  the  individual  and  the  social 
body  maintain  in  readiness  the  resources  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  future." 

In  other  words,  It  is  not  enough  to  con- 
sider pollution  which  may  put  vis  in  the  hos- 
pital today.  We  need  to  prevent  pollution 
which  may  reduce  our  ability  to  resist  disease 
or  Injury  tomorrow. 

Today's  pollution  control  phUoeophy  does 
not  meet  that  test.  The  criteria  I  have  sug- 
gested would  meet  the  test  but  would  be 
difficult  to  achieve. 

However,  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  right  of  the  American  people  to 
breath  without  concern  for  the  effect  of  each 
breath  on  their  Ufe-span.  Further,  if  we 
continue  today's  type  of  attack  on  pollution, 
I  do  not  think  that  we  can  expect  to  slow 
down  air  pollution,  much  less  to  clean  up 
air. 

As  an  example  of  this,  it  is  well  accepted 
that — necessary  as  they  are  to  halt  the  rise 
In  automotive  pollution — the  standards  for 
automobUe  emissions  to  go  in  effect  nation- 
ally in  1968  will  not  effectively  reduce  auto- 
motive air  poUutlon  below  its  present  levels 
because  of  the  rapid  expansion  in  the  num- 
ber of  automobiles  on  American  roads. 

I  want  to  say,  here  and  now,  that  with  the 
exception  of  moving  sources  of  pollution — 
for  example,  automobiles — I  do  not  favor 
fixed  national  emission  standards  for  indi- 
vidual sources  of  pollution.  We  do  need 
national  ambient  air  quality  criteria,  ap- 
plied as  standards  on  a  regional  basis. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  logical  en- 
tity to  develop  the  criteria,  with  the  co- 
operation of  public  and  private  groups. 
Those  criteria  must  take  mto  account  health. 
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estbetlcs,  conAervation  of  natural  resources 
and  the  protection  of  public  and  private 
property.  The  criteria  must  be  modified,  as 
our  knowledge  expands,  to  provide  added 
protection  against  unforeseen  pollution  haz- 
ards. The  ultimate  goal  should  be  to  ap- 
proach a  level  at  which  man  will  have  to 
cope  with  little  more  than  the  "natural  back- 
ground level"  of  pollution. 

But  setting  criteria  will  not  be  enough. 
They  must  be  applied  effectively,  and  Im- 
plemented through  the  enforcement  of  emis- 
sion standards. 

This  problem  Is  not  unlike  the  one  we 
have  faced  In  water  pollution.  In  that  In- 
stance we  have  established  a  policy  of  setting 
standards  on  river  basins  or  watersheds.  In 
the  case  of  air  pollution  we  need  to  apply 
air  quality  standards  In  meteorological  air- 
sheds. 

Community  or  State  Jurisdictions  bear 
little  or  no  relationship  to  the  geographic 
spread  of  air  pollution.  Metropolitan  areas 
are  not  consistent  with  meteorological  areas. 
The  old  Institutional  arrangements  for  air 
pollution  control  are  not  really  adequate  to 
the  task. 

In  most  cases  air  pollution  problems  In- 
volve more  than  one  State. 

Therefore,  Institutions  capable  of  operat- 
ing effectively  across  State  lines  must  be 
developed. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963 
was  designed  to  encourage  State,  regional 
and  local  programs  to  control  and  abate  pol- 
lution, while  spelling  out  the  authority  of 
the  National  Ctovernment  to  step  Into  inter- 
state situations  with  effective  enforcement 
authority. 

This  approach  was  taken  because: 

(1)  The  Congress  wished  to  help  preserve 
the  Federal  system  by  supporting  effective, 
viable  action  at  all  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment; and 

(2)  The  Congress  recognized  that  the  task 
Of  implementing  and  enforcing  the  clean 
air  program  was  so  enormous  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  effective  agencies  at  the 
State  and  local  level  to  get  the  ]ob  done 
more  quickly  and  thoroughly. 

As  I  have  noted,  there  are  serious  obstacles 
to  effective  programs  when  we  rely  on  tra- 
ditional Jurisdictions.  These  obstacles  are 
compounded  In  Interstate  situations.  There- 
fore, we  need  to  give  serious  thought  to  de- 
veloping effective  regional  institutions  which 
overcome  the  limitations  of  present  arrange- 
ments. 

For  thirty  years  the  federally  authorized 
interstate  compact  has  been  proposed  as  the 
mechanism  for  dealing  with  interstate  prob- 
lems. It  has  been  a  successful  tool  in  some 
caBM,  but  It  baa  some  drawbacka. 

First,  It  is  based  primarily  on  State-to- 
State  and  State-to-Federal  relationships.  It 
does  not  give  adequate  weight  to  local  or 
metropolitan  area  participation  In  planning 
or  the  implementation  of  decisions. 

Second,  it  does  not  usually  develop  an 
adeqtiate  enforcement  mechanism,  particu- 
larly when  one  or  more  States  think  their 
own  narrow  Interests  may  be  involved. 

Third,  the  traditioiial  Interstate  Compact 
has  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the 
changing  requirements  of  a  complex  modem 
society.  It  has  not  been  flexible  enough  to 
deal  with  changing  concepts  of  pollution 
control  or  the  Inter-relatlonshlp  of  transpor- 
tation planning,  zoning  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

I  believe  these  obstacles  can  be  overcome. 
We  are  experimenting  with  new  approaches 
to  similar  problems  under  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965  and  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1966,  and  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act' of  1966. 

The  real  answer  must  come  from  state  and 
local  governments  who  must  subordinate 
tbelr  own  narrow  prerogatives  In  the  interest 
of  improving  the  quality  of  the  environment. 


Tliere  will  be  a  temptation  In  some  areas 
to  let  narrow  economic  interests  prevail — to 
steal  indxistries  from  areas  of  vigorous  air 
quality  control,  to  go  easy  on  existing  plants, 
whatever  the  impact  on  the  public  health 
or  welfare,  to  avoid  short-term  economic 
problems. 

But  if  the  state  and  local  governments  take 
this  short-sighted  view,  if  they  fall  to  estab- 
lish and  implement  effective  regional  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Governiment  will  have  no 
alternative  to  enforcement  action  under  the 
interstate  abatement  autliortty  provided  In 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  air  pollution 
problem  is  unaware  of  tlie  substantial  costs 
of  pollution  control  or  the  technological  ob- 
stacles which  still  hamper  effective  control 
in  some  instances.  By  the  same  token,  we 
recognize  that  there  are  costs  In  the  failure 
to  control  which  may  affect  the  long-term 
economic  vitality  of  an  area  or  the  nation. 

William  Bousefield,  writing  in  1882,  noted 
the  adverse  effect  of  air  pollution  on  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  England,  particu- 
larly on  the  textile  industry : 

"It  is  Idle,"  he  said,  "to  expect  that  de- 
signers and  operatives  who  pass  their  lives 
in  scenes  of  gloom  and  ugliness  can  acquire 
the  purity  of  taste  v.hich  Is  necessary  to 
render  their  work  eminent  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  .  .  .  our  life,  physical  and 
mental,  we  derive  from  our  ancestors,  from 
our  surroundings,  and  feom  our  education. 
What,  if  no  change  is  made  for  the  better, 
will  be  that  of  the  descendants  of  the  thou- 
sands of  operatives  who  live  and  who  bring 
up  their  children  entirely  in  these  depressing 
and  sooty  fumes?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  further  and  general  deterioration  of 
their  natures  will  take  fdace,  which  cannot 
fail  to  weaken  their  energy,  and  thus  impair 
the  national  prosperity." 

Bousefleld's  prediction*  have  been  borne 
out  In  England,  and  th<  threat  continues. 
Indeed,  we  know  that  the  effects  of  air  pol- 
lution are  even  more  insidious  than  he  had 
realized. 

And  the  American  people  are  aware  of  It. 
The  recent  Harris  Poll  confirms  the  Impres- 
sion our  subcommittee  has  gained  over  the 
past  few  years  thai,  rank  and  file  citizens  are 
aware  of  pollution,  they  resent  it,  and  they 
want  something  done  about  It. 

There  is,  on  the  issue  of  pollution  control 
and  abatement,  a  "revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations." Citizens  are  no  longer  willing 
to  accept  the  cliche  that  fbul  Industrial  odors 
represent  "the  smell  of  money." 

This  is  a  fact  which  public  officials  and 
business  leaders  must  reckon  with.  If  we 
do  not  make  meaningful  progress  toward 
the  Improvement  of  air  quality,  public  de- 
mands may  impose  on  you  more  than  you 
had  bargained  for. 

It  is  easy  to  demagogua  on  the  issue  of  air 
pollution.  It  Is  easy  to  cast  stones  at  alleged 
polluters  and  office-holders. 

The  Congress  has  tried  to  avoid  unreason- 
able demands.  We  have  attempted,  through 
our  subcommittee  on  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, to  build  a  sound  foundation  for  a  na- 
tional air  quality  program. 

That  program  includae  research  on  the 
causes  and  effects  of  pollution,  development 
of  air  quality  criteria  and  standards,  research 
and  development  of  improved  techniques  of 
solving  specific  pollution  problems,  support 
for  state,  regional  and  local  control  programs, 
and  authority  for  federal  enforcement  in 
Interstate   pollution   situations. 

The  suggestions  I  have  made  this  evening 
represent  a  logical  extension  of  our  national 
program.  We  believe  the  program  must  be 
improved   and   extended. 

To  emphasize  that  belief,  the  subcommit- 
tee is  planning  hearings  for  February  of 
next  year  to  further  explore  the  problems  and 
progress  in  control  of  automobile  exhaust 
emissions.  It  Is  the  subcommittee's  Inten- 
tion to  begin  In  Los  Angeles,  where  we  will 


hear  testimony  on  the  results  of  the  ex- 
perlence  of  the  State  of  California  on  the 
automobile  emission  devices  Installed  on 
1966  model  cars. 

The  subcommittee  plans  also  to  go  to 
Denver  where  automobile  emissions  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  a  serious  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. We  have  not  yet  decided  on  other  cities 
which  the  subcommittee  will  visit,  but  we  do 
know  that  we  will  visit  the  automobile  capl. 
tal  of  the  country,  Detroit,  to  obtain  prog, 
ress  repKsrts  from  the  major  automobile  com- 
panies. 

We  hope  both  in  Los  Angeles  and  Detroit 
to  visit  research  and  control  facilities  and 
to  obtain,  firsthand,  such  Information  as  1b 
available  so  that  the  Congress  can  gain  some 
Insights  as  to  the  probable  results  from 
nationwide  application  of  automobile  ex- 
haust controls  on  1968  model  cars. 

In  addition,  we  shall  explore  alternative 
sources  of  energy  for  propvUslon  of  motor 
vehicles.  Including  the  battery-driven  electric 
car. 

Another  aspect  of  the  hearings  will  be  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  what  types  of  political 
Institutions  might  be  developed  to  achieve 
air  quality  goals  in  intrastate  and  Interstate 
areas. 

I  take  note  of  these  hearings  to  underscore 
the  intent  of  the  sulicommlttee  on  air  and 
water  pollution  to  vigorously  pursue  its  obli- 
gation In  educating  both  Itself  and  the  pub- 
lic on  the  problems  and  progress  in  this 
area. 

All  Of  us — industrial  representatives,  pol- 
lution control  officials,  civic  leaders,  con- 
servationists, Federal  officials,  and  the  gen- 
eral public — must  remind  ourselves  of  the 
need  to  move  rapidly  to  improve  the  quality 
of  our  air.  Further,  we  must  all  realize  that 
no  narrow  personal  or  private  motive  can  be 
allowed  to  outweigh  the  Importance  of  the 
public  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  aside  the  con- 
cept of  air  pollution  control  as  an  adversary 
proceeding.  All  of  us,  whether  we  are  plant 
managers  or  workers,  corporate  officers  at 
public  officials,  stockholders  or  consumen, 
engineers  or  conservationists,  mtist  breathe 
the  air.  All  of  us.  In  one  way  or  another, 
pollute  that  air. 

If  we  truly  believe  in  the  objectives  of 
a  democratic  society  and  its  emphasis  on  the 
worth  of  the  individual  and  the  right  of 
every  man  to  achieve  his  potential,  we  will 
assume  our  Individual  and  collective  respon- 
sibilities to  reduce  the  threat  of  pollution. 

Each  of  us  may  see  only  a  part  of  the 
problem.  For  some  it  may  mean  harder  wott 
in  researching  the  causes  and  effects  of  a 
specific  pollutant.  For  others  It  may  mean 
paying  higher  taxes  for  effective  pollution 
control  programs,  for  others  it  may  mean 
giving  up  prerogatives  in  local  or  state  gov- 
ernments to  insure  more  effective  controls, 
for  others  It  may  mean  reduced  dividends  to 
help  pay  for  pollution  control  equipment, 
and  for  all  of  us  It  may  mean  higher  prices 
for  products  and  services  as  part  of  the  cost 
of  an  Improved  environment.  But  each  cost 
will  contribute  to  the  goal  of  Improving  the 
general  welfare. 

You  may  remember  the  story  of  the  three 
medieval  hod  carriers  who  were  stopped  by 
a  passerby  as  they  walked  to  Chartres.  "What 
are  you  doing,"  he  asked.  "I  am  carrying 
stones,"  said  the  first.  "I  am  building  a 
wall,"  said  the  second.  "I  am  building  a 
Cathedral,"  said  the  third. 

I  think  It  is  the  attitude  of  the  third 
hod  carrier  which  should  mark  our  air  pol- 
lution control  efforts.  As  Dr.  Dubos  has  writ- 
ten: 

"Concern  for  the  future  is  the  mark  and 
the  glory  of  the  human  condition.  Men  come 
and  go,  but  however  limited  their  Individual 
strength,  small  their  contribution,  and  short 
their  lifespan,  their  efforts  are  never  In  vain 
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{)ecause,  like  the  runners  In  a  race,  they 
Hand  on  the  torch  of  life." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active  sup- 
porters in  our  efforts  to  control  pollution 
of  our  environment.  Both  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  now  as  its  chair- 
man, he  has  indicated  a  desire  and  a 
willingness  to  promote  strong  and  effec- 
tive pollution-control  legislation.  His 
leadership  is  without  question,  and  but 
for  his  cooperation  and  support,  the 
landmark  legislation  enacted  last  year 
and  in  preceding  years  could  not  have 
been  secured. 

It  is  particularly  significant,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  quote  the  remarks  made  by  Sen- 
ator Randolph  during  air  pollution 
hearings  which  were  coincidental  to  his 
becoming  chairman  of  the  committee. 
He  said  at  that  time,  and  I  quote: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  record  to  reflect 
at  this  point,  as  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  Senate,  that  in- 
creasingly membership  of  this  Committee  is 
going  to  give  attention  to  air  and  water  pol- 
lution abatement  and  control.  This  Is  a 
problem  which  Is  not  only  of  major  propor- 
tion— this  Is  a  problem  which  is  of  tragic 
Importance. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  committed  himself  and  the 
committee  to  broadening  the  depth  and 
scope  of  the  involvement  of  this  body  in 
finding  solutions  to  critical  environ- 
mental problems.  It  is  on  the  basis  of 
this  leadership  and  this  support  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  smd  Water  Pollu- 
tion will  continue  to  expand  its  efforts, 
and  I  hope  also  continue  the  unanimity 
with  which  it  has  acted  up  to  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine,  who  has 
taken  the  lead  for  several  years  in  this 
body  in  the  search  for  a  cure  of  the  very 
serious  problem  of  air  pollution  which 
confronts  our  country,  will  hold  some 
field  hearings.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
has  excellent  reason  for  selecting  the 
particular  cities  which  he  has  in  mind. 

I  am  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
cerned about  the  air  pollution  problem 
in  my  own  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  do  not  know  whether  the  Sen- 
ator has  determined  that  whatever  hear- 
ings he  has  mentioned  are  the  only  ones 
he  can  really  undertake  to  hold  this  year. 
I  hope  not.  What  is  the  Senator's  view 
on  that? 

Mr.  MUSKIK.  The  subject  is  of  such 
urgency  in  such  an  increasing  number  of 
areas  throughout  the  country,  that  we 
could  profitably  hold  field  hearings  in  a 
number  of  places,  including  the  Senator's 
State. 

We  do  have  special  reasons  for  holding 
field  hearings  that  have  been  scheduled. 
In  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  we  expect 
to  learn  something  of  the  experience  that 
Los  Angeles  has  had  in  applying  con- 
trols to  automobile  vehicles. 

California  is  the  only  State  to  develop 
that  experience  and  we  might  benefit 
from  their  experience. 

Denver  has  a  special  problem  related 
to  a  city  which,  on  its  face,  does  not 
have  the  problem.    We  think  that  it  is 


important  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
air  pollution  is  a  problem  that  could 
trouble  any  city  having  50,000  or  more 
people.  Denver  is  a  good  example  of 
such  a  city.  It  feels  a  sense  of  urgency 
about  the  problem. 

St.  Louis  has  an  interstate  situation. 
It  is  not  the  only  city  having  that  prob- 
lem, but  we  think  that  out  of  the  St. 
Louis  situation  we  can  learn  lessons  that 
might  be  applicable  elsewhere. 

Detroit  is  the  place  where  the  auto- 
mobile is  manufactured.  We  need  to 
probe  the  experience  of  the  industry  in 
California  and  the  lesson  learned  there, 
which  is  being  applied  to  motor  vehicles 
in  the  1968  models,  all  of  which  will  have 
this  device. 

We  could  hold  hearings  throughout 
the  coimtry — 2  years  ago  we  held  hear- 
ings in  eight  cities — but  time  does  not 
permit  the  scheduling  of  more  hearings 
this  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  point  out  that  the 
Commonwealth   of   Pennsylvania   is   to 
some  extent  unique  in  connection  with 
this  problem.    We  are  all  brought  up  to 
believe  that  Pittsburgh  was  the  Smoky 
City.    I  can  well  remember,  while  I  was 
the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  about  12  years 
ago,  that  I  went  to  the  top  of  one  of 
Pittsburgh's  fine,  new  skyscrapers  and 
saw  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  mill, 
which  was  located  near  the  center  of 
downtown  Pittsburgh,  emitting  noxious 
fumes  from  the  manufacture  of  steel.    I 
called  to  the  attention  of  some  of  my 
friends  in  what  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  "Pittsburgh  power  structure"  the 
desirability  of  doing  something  to  elimi- 
nate that  hazard.     As  a  result  of  the 
splendid   cooperation   of   mayor,    later 
Governor,  David  Lawrence  and  members 
of  the  Mellon  family  with  the  many  big 
corporations  in  which  the  Mellons  have 
a  working  control,  Pittsburgh  has  done 
a  magnificent  Job  in  getting  rid  of  the 
noxious  smoke  and  fimies.    And  is  today 
a  relatively  clean  city  in  terms  of  smoke. 
Whether  the  same  success  has  visited 
their  efforts  to  deal  with  the  automobile 
exhaust  problem,  I  do  not  know.    I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  worthwhile  to  find  out. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  State,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, we  had  a  determined  drive 
while  I  was  the  mayor.     Under  a  new 
charter,  and  imder  an  air  pollution  con- 
trol board  consisting  of  eminent  citizens 
who  served  without  pay,  and  an  air  pol- 
lution control  enforcement  unit  in  the 
city  health  department,  for  a  while  we 
made  rather  substantial  progress.    The 
leading  public  utility,  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co.,  which  was  burning  soft  coal 
and  polluting  the  atmosphere,  undertook 
to  spend  a  good  many  million  dollars  to 
reduce  that  hazard  by  using  the  most 
modem  methods  of  smokestack  control. 
Five  oil  refineries  are  located  inside 
Philadelphia,  downstream  along  the  Del- 
aware, and  continue  to  some  extent  into 
the  State  of  Delaware.    Across  the  Dela- 
ware River,  In  Camden.  N.J..  are  real 
problems  of  air  pollution  that  are  par- 
ticularly disturbing  to  the  residents  of 
Pennsylvania  when  the  wind  Is  blowing 
from  the  east,  as  It  does  when  It  Is  rain- 


ing and  humid  and  the  air  stays  below 
the  clouds. 

Last  week  we  had  an  air  pollution 
alert,  and  the  Philadelphia  newspapers 
carried  the  story.  There  was  a  danger- 
ous amount  of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the  at- 
mosphere due  to  the  kinds  of  coal  and 
oil  which  were  being  burned  for  the  gen- 
eration of  electricity  and  for  domestic 
heating  purposes.  The  statement  was 
made  that  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co., 
a  fhie  corporation  of  extremely  capable 
and  modem  executives,  was  contributing 
over  50  percent  of  the  sulfur  dioxide 
which  was  going  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  which  was  primarily  the  cause  of 
the  air  pwUution  which  required  the 
alert. 

In  addition  to  the  oil  refineries  and 
utiUtles,  we  have  the  same  problems  of 
Interstate  pollution  control.  Also,  com- 
munities outside  Philadelphia  were  con- 
tributing to  air  pollution  without  any 
effective  local  ordinances  or  processes  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

Moreover,  in  Philadelphia,  as  I  have 
noticed  in  Washington,  and  in  practical- 
ly every  other  city  I  have  been  to  recently 
when  I  have  had  occasion  to  go  to  the 
airport,  there  is  a  significant  amount  of 
air  pollution  created  by  the  Jet  exhausts 
from  the  jet  aircraft.  I  am  conscious  of 
this  problem  more  in  Washington  be- 
cause I  live  near  the  airport.  The  situ- 
ation is  obvious  all  day  long. 

I  had  occasion  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  last  week  an  ac- 
coimt  of  one  Mike  Demchak,  a  fine  citi- 
zen of  Pennsylvania,  who  contracted 
silicosis  during  44  years  of  working  In 
the  coal  mines,  beginning  when  he  was 
quite  a  young  boy.  He  lives  In  a  rural 
area  In  Pennsylvania,  between  Osceola 
Mills  and  Philipsburg.  in  Centre  County. 
That  is  about  as  rural  a  section  as  one 
c£m  get  In  Pennsylvania. 

He  lives  next  to  a  coal-cleaning  plant, 
and  that  plant  throws  black  smoke  into 
the  miners'  homes  all  day  long.  He 
went  to  Harrisburg  to  protest  and  made 
an  extraordinary  heart-rending  plea  to 
the  State  pollution  control  board  to  do 
something  In  the  rural  areas,  as  well  as 
In  the  urban  areas. 

We  have  in  Pennsylvania  a  profitable 
and  fine  cement  industry,  but  the  ce- 
ment plants  pollute  the  air  with  a  gray 
dust  and  smoke  which  make  living  con- 
ditions difficult. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  of  a  large  Beth- 
Jehem  Steel  Co.  plant  at  Steelton,  just 
outside  Harrisburg.  The  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  people  are  fine  citizens  and  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  support  of 
local  government  in  direct  taxes  and 
modem  management  executives  whom 
the  company  encourages  to  run  for  pub- 
lic oflBce.  This  creates  a  conflict  in  the 
problem  which  is  quite  serious.  The 
people  who  live  in  Steelton  believe  that 
stacks  belching  black  smoke  mean  Jobs. 
Only  recently  have  they  becwne  con- 
cerned about  what  it  is  doing  to  theh- 
health. 

I  make  this  rather  expansive  state- 
ment because  I  feel  that  air  poUutlon 
control  Is  a  critical  matter  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  would  urge  the  Senator  from 
Maine  to  take  a  second  look  to  see  If  he 
could  not  take  his  committee  into  Penn- 
sylvania for  a  day  to  see  these  widely 
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varied  kinds  of  air  pollution.  I  believe 
that  the  conditions  would  be  of  Interest 
to  them. 

In  the  meantime,  to  the  extent  that  I 
can,  I  intend  to  support  the  efforts  ot 
the  Senator  from  Maine  and  his  com- 
mittee to  get  effective  and  adequately 
funded  air  pollution  control  measures  at 
the  Federal  Government  level. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  is  also  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  deal- 
ing with  intergovernmental  relations. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  a  lot  of  hard 
work  has  to  be  done  to  determine  the 
respective  roles  of  the  township  commis- 
sioners, the  county  commissioners,  in- 
terstate and  regional  authorities,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  at  its 
State  level,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Despite  the  honest  and  sincere  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  I  feel  that 
we  are  just  beginning  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  this  problem.  I  fear  more  that 
this  generation  will  not  do  anything 
about  it,  but  win  turn  over  to  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  an  environment 
which  is  not  the  kind  of  environment 
we  would  like  to  have  our  children  and 
grandchildren  grow  up  in. 

I  am  convinced,  in  terms  of  politics, 
that  the  young  people  of  this  coimtry 
have  as  great  a  stake  in  air  pollution  con- 
trol as  any  other  group  of  citizens.  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
there  are  now  2,200,000  voters  35  years  of 
age  and  less,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
5.5  million.  I  am  confident  that  any  poli- 
tician who  picks  up  this  issue  and  runs 
with  it,  will  never  regret  it. 

Thus,  I  conclude  as  I  began  by  asking 
the  Senator  from  Maine  to  look  again 
and  see  whether  he  cannot  bring  that 
committee  into  Pennsylvania. 

Ihfr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  first,  that  I  ap- 
preciate his  useful  comments,  which  have 
tended  to  highlight  the  problem.  We 
need  to  highlight  this  problem.  Second, 
we  are  Interested  in  field  hearings  and 
will  hold  field  hearings  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  air  pollution  but  also  in  con- 
nection with  intei^ovemmental  rela- 
tions, the  other  subject  which  the  Sena- 
tor mentioned.  The  two  sets  of  hearings 
now  scheduled  promise  to  occupy  so 
much  time  that  we  may  not  be  able  to 
get  into  other  areas,  but  we  will  certainly 
try. 

Let  me  make  this  additional  comment, 
which  has  been  sparked  by  the  Senator's 
observations.  When  the  federal  system 
was  established,  the  Founding  Fathers 
did  not  really  envision,  I  do  not  believe, 
anything  like  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
today.  So  that,  really,  the  Federal 
structure,  in  its  present  form,  provides 
no  means  for  effectively  governing  met- 
ropolitan areas.  I  believe  that  the  air 
pollution  problem  is  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  demonstration  of  our  inability 
to  govern  metropolitan  areas.  This,  I 
think,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am 
struck  by  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions in  this  field  for  the  consideration 
of  air  pollution  in  terms  of  air  sheds  and 
for  the  establishment  of  regional  com- 
missions identified  with  air  sheds  so  that 
we  can  effectively  deal  with  the  total  air 


pollution  problem  under  an  institution 
which  does  not  now  exist  in  the  federal 
system.  The  creation  of  such  a  com- 
mission will  not  eliminate  the  responsi- 
bility of  local  commimities.  It  will  not — 
and  should  not — eliminate  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  States.  But,  in  order  to  tie 
them  together,  we  do  need  to  create  an- 
other air  pollution  institution. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  encourage  the  Senator 
from  Maine  to  think  along  these  lines, 
which,  I  am  sure,  are  sound.  I  invite  his 
attention  to  the  rather  xmique  Interstate 
compact  which  was  created  not  too  many 
years  ago  by  the  States  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  New  York, 
to  deal  with  the  all-purpose  control  of 
the  waters  of  the  Delaware  River — 
known  as  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Compact.  That  unique  compact  created 
a  board  of  five  members — a  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  lour  States  and  a 
representative  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Government  has  only  one 
vote.  This  was  rather  diflScult  to  put 
across,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  became  convinced,  since  it 
held  the  purse  strings,  that  it  would  be 
able  to  say  yea  or  nay  ^th  respect  to  any 
recommendation  by  a  majority  of  the 
commission  which  would  call  for  the  ex- 
penditiire  of  Federal  funds.  That  was 
all  the  protection  needed.  It  might  well 
be  that  a  similar  agency  would  be  ap- 
plicable in  the  area  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol, which  has  many  aepects  in  common 
with  water  pollution  control. 

Finally,  I  point  out  to  my  friend — per- 
haps to  push  my  argiunent  a  little  fur- 
ther— that  we  are  not  going  to  hold  hear- 
ings in  any  State  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board where  the  problem,  really,  is 
critical. 

Of  course,  I  speak  for  Pennsylvania.  I 
notice  with  some  pleEislire  that  there  are 
no  Senators  from  Connecticut,  New  Jer- 
sey, or  New  York  on  the  floor  at  the  mo- 
ment, or  else  they  would  be,  I  am  sure, 
urging  the  Senator  from  Maine  to  come 
to  their  States,  an  area  which  is  probably 
the  most  polluted  in  the  United  States — 
especially  the  greater  metropolitan  area 
of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  strike  a  bargain 
with  the  Senator.  We  are  going  to  hold 
some  hearings  in  the  New  York  area. 
Would  the  Senator  consider  that  satis- 
factory, because  it  obviously  involves,  by 
the  Senator's  own  definition,  three 
States.  I  believe  that  it  involves  at  least 
three  States.  We  want  to  get  an  appre- 
ciation of  those  dimensions  in  terms  of 
the  three  States  involved,  so  perhaps  1, 
2.  or  even  3  days  of  hearings  in 
that  area  might  give  u8  a  view  of  at  least 
a  piece  of  the  Senator's  problem  in  Penn- 
sylvania— perhaps  a  very  important 
piece. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  regret,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  obvious  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  involving  the  aggressive 
representation  of  my  own  State,  that  we 
could  not  strike  that  kind  of  deal.  If  I 
were  to  sell  out  to  New  York.  I  would  be 
very  much  afraid  that  my  political  use- 
fulness in  Pennsylvania  would  be  severe- 
ly damaged. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand.  If  we 
can  find  more  time,  I  would  be  happy  to 
look  into  the  problemB  of  Pennsylvania. 


I  want  to  add  my  own  commendation 
to  the  record  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
under  the  leadership  of  former  Mayor, 
later  Governor,  David  Lawrence.  I  am 
aware  of  his  interest  in  this  field — in- 
deed, he  and  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  in 
that  part  of  Pennsylvania  were  the  first 
to  demonstrate  that  public  policy  can 
deal  with  this  problem.  There  are  many 
ways  of  dealing  with  and  eliminating  it. 
Thus,  since  Pennsylvania  stands  high  on 
the  list  of  pioneers  in  this  field,  it  would 
be  most  appropriate  if  we  could  find  time 
to  hold  hearings  in  the  Senator's  great 
State. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE 
JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 
SCHOOL  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  I  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  which  was  published 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Washington 
Post  on  January  15,  written  by  Henry 
Pairlie,  a  British  reporter,  in  which  he 
made  some  rather  sophisticated  and — tii 
my  opinion — quite  unsound  attacks  on 
the  way  Harvard  University  had  han- 
died  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Li- 
brary and  the  School  of  Government 
at  Harvard. 

At  the  same  time,  I  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  communication  written  to  the 
Washington  Post,  at  a  later  date,  signed 
by  Don  K.  Price,  dean  of  the  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  School  of  Government, 
replying  to  Mr.  Pairlie's  article. 

I  stated  my  own  views  at  that  time, 
that  Mr.  Pairlie's  criticisms  were  entire- 
ly unfounded  and  that  I  thought  Dean 
Price's  rebuttal  conclusively  established 
that  fact. 

Mr.  Fairlie  evidently  did  not  think  so. 
In  order  that  the  record  may  be  com- 
plete, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  communication 
from  him  responding  to  Dean  Price's 
letter.  Mr.  Fairlie's  second  communica- 
tion was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  January  23. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Henry  Fairlie  is  the  author  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  The  Washington  Post  on 
Jan.  15.  He  replies  here  to  a  communication 
from  Don  K.  Price,  Dean  of  the  John  Fitt- 
gerald  Kennedy  School  of  Government  at 
Harvard  University. 

Dean  Price's  letter  is  a  classic  of  Its  kind. 
In  any  soiurce-book  of  primary  dociuneoU 
about  the  working  of  "establlahmentfi," 
American  or  English,  It  would  bave  its  de- 
served pride  of  place. 

First,  It  is  interesting  that  he  should  have 
been  chosen  (would  he  dispute  that  verb?) 
to  reply  to  my  article,  and  not  one  of  those 
In  the  Institute  of  Politics,  especially  Its  di- 
rector, to  whom  I  talked.  He  says  that  I  did 
not  bother  to  talk  to  him.  The  simple  ex- 
planation is  that  no  one  within  the  Institute 
suggested  that  it  would  be  worth  my  while 
to  do  so. 

His  letter  i>er8uades  me  that  they  were 
right.  As  I  pointed  out  In  my  article,  the 
really  revealing  fact  about  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  the  discrepancy  between  the  $3.5  mll- 
lion  endowment  of  the  former  Graduate 
School  of  Administration  (now  the  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  School  of  Government) 
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and  the  $10  million  endowment  of  the  In- 
itltute  of  PoUtics.  I  would  have  expected 
tbe  dean  of  the  school  to  be  dlsttirbed  by  this 
curious  sense  of  priorities.  I  would  have  ex- 
pected him  also  to  know  that  some  of  the 
professors  within  the  school  are  as  suspicious 
u  I  of  the  whole  operation. 

Dean  Price  tries  to  make  something  of  the 
fact  that  the  letter  In  which  the  Kennedy 
library  Corporation  laid  down  Its  terms  to 
the  Harvard  Corporation  Is  on  public  record 
at  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
Dean  Price  may  not  know  that  I  was  shown 
the  letter  by  Professor  Richard  Neustadt, 
the  director  of  the  Institute,  and  that,  when 
I  asked  if  I  might  have  a  copy,  his  reply 
left  me  In  no  doubt  that  It  was  not  the 
document  on  record  at  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  was  not  publicly  available. 

These  are  minor  points.  Far  more  Inter- 
esting is  Dean  Price's  statement  that  it  was 
by  Harvard's  initiative  that  the  Graduate 
School  of  AdmlnlBtratlon  was  renamed  after 
President  Kennedy,  and  the  Institute  of  Pol- 
itics attached  to  it.  Was  It?  Am  I  really  to 
believe  that  what  happened  was  as  Dean 
Price  is  reported  (in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  18  January  1967)  to  have  said  it 
happened:  "Dr.  Pusey  approached  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  and  the  Library  Corporation  with 
the  idea.  The  Kennedys  agreed."  Was  $13 
million    disposed    of    in    this    lackadaisical 

way? 

Dean  Price  must  let  me.  along  with  some 
professors  within  his  school,  remain  skepti- 
cal. Was  the  first  formal  approach  from 
President  Pusey  preceded  by  no  other  Infor- 
mal approaches  (In  both  directions)?  At 
this  crucial  stage,  was  no  role  played  by 
those  members  of  the  Kennedy  Library  Cor- 
poration whom  Professor  Neustadt  so  neatly 
described  to  me  as  "Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr. 
and  the  family"? 

One  point  In  Dean  Price's  statement  should 
be  noticed.  Why  the  separate  approaches  to 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  the  Ken- 
nedy Library  Corporation?  What  special 
status  did,  and  does.  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy hold?    Except  as  "head  of  the  family." 

Dean  Price  then  legitimately  points  out 
the  one  clear  inaccuracy  in  my  article: 
Namely,  that  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy  was  not 
president  of  the  Ford  Foundation  when  It 
made  its  grant.  This  was  a  careless  mis- 
take on  my  part,  but  it  does  not  alter  my 
main  point  that  the  way  In  which  the  great 
foundations  operate  In  tbe  United  States  is 
near  to  a  public  scandal.  They  are  bodies 
wielding  Irresponsible  power,  subject  to  no 
public  control,  whose  power  Is  large,  is  In- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  diminished. 

So  we  come  to  the  key  issue:  the  stattis 
and  composition  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Institute  of  Politics.  Dean  Price 
claims  that  it  is  no  different  from  the  visit- 
ing conmiittees  of  any  of  Harvard's  faciUtles 
and  departments.  In  that  case,  he  Is  saying 
precisely  the  opposite  to  what  Professor  Neu- 
stadt said  to  me.  During  my  second  lengthy 
Interview  with  Professor  Neustadt,  I  spe- 
clflcally  asked  him  whether  tbe  Advisory 
Committee  was  the  same  as  these  visiting 
committees.  He  categorically  denied  that  it 
was,  in  a  number  of  lively  phrases. 

Professor  Neustadt  gave  me  four  reasons — I 
wrote  them  down  In  my  notebook  as  he 
spoke — for  the  existence  and  composition  of 
the  Advisory  Committee.  I  now  give  those 
reasons  because  Dean  Price  seems  unaware 
of  what  Professor  Neustadt  said  to  me,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  I  should  carry  Professor 
Neustadt's  can  for  him. 

1.  The  Advisory  Committee  should  be  com- 
posed of  people  who  would  help  in  raising 
funds  at  a  future  date.  Professor  Neustadt 
was  extremely  lively  in  identifying  the  use- 
fulness of  specific  mdlvlduals  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

2.  The  Advisory  Committee  should  be  com- 
posed of  people  who  would  help  to  overcome 
the  impression  that  the  Institute  of  Politics 
was  simply  a  Kennedy  family  venture.   Again, 


Professor  Neustadt  was  quite  specific  in  his 
references  to  Individuals. 

3.  The  Advisory  Committee  should  be  com- 
posed of  pec^Ie — and  Professor  Neustadt  used 
the  phrase — who  would  give  the  Institute  an 
"establishment"  appearance.  Indeed,  he 
used  the  phrase,  the  "Eastern  establish- 
ment". 

4.  The  Advisory  Committee  should  be  com- 
posed of  people  who  would  make  It  pleasant 
for  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  as  one  of  its 
members,  to  spend  a  day  with  them.  This 
outlandish  reason  was  given  quite  seriously. 

My  tirelessly  repeated  question  remains. 
If  the  Institute  of  Politics  is  as  independent 
(within  Harvard)  as  Dean  Price  suggests, 
why  the  existence  and  composition  of  the 
Advisory  Committee?  The  simplest  way  of 
overcoming  the  impression  that  it  Is  a  Ken- 
nedy family  venture  wotUd  have  been  to 
endow  it  in  the  straightforward  manner  In 
which  other  endowments  have  l>een  made  in 
the  past. 

For  the  rest.  Dean  Price  Is  merely  able  to 
show  that  there  are  others  at  the  Institute  of 
Politics  be6lde  "Kennedy  hopefuls  and 
Keiuiedy  hoped-fors" — another  phrase  used 
to  me  by  a  professor  wlthm  the  School  of 
Government.  It  Is  not  an  unsophisticated 
venture,  and  one  would  exi>ect  to  find  good 
Republicans  associated  with  It,  lending  it  an 
air  of  respectability.    There  are. 

While  I  was  conducting  my  interviews  at 
Harvard,  I  expressed  to  everyone  my  suspicion 
of  the  whole  operation.  Each  of  them,  in 
fact,  had  the  strongest  Incentive,  during  my 
questioning,  to  offer  me  the  most  articulate 
defense  of  the  institute  in  reply.  I  have  no 
alternative,  in  view  of  Dean  Price's  letter, 
but  to  refer  to  some  of  their  answers  specifi- 
cally. 

1.  Professor  Neustadt  told  me  that,  al- 
though Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Is  the  only 
member  of  the  family  who  has  any  formal 
connection  with  the  Institute,  it  is  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  as  "the  head  of  the  family", 
who  maintains  an  active  interest  in  Its  op- 
eration. 

2.  Professor  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  told  me 
that  "some  of  the  more  difficult  problems 
are  taken  to  Senator  Robert  Kennedy"  al- 
though, again,  he  has  no  formal  connec- 
tion with  the  Institute. 

3.  Professor  Neustadt  told  me  that  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  frequently  "drops  in":  and 
the  secretariat  of  the  Institute  told  me  that 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  had  twice  been  Its 
guest  at  dinner.  The  mterest  of  the  family 
In  the  operations  of  the  school  Is,  as  I  said 
in  my  article,  active  and  continuing. 

4.  Professor  Adam  Yarmolinsky  coined  the 
phrase,  "In-and-outers,"  to  describe  those 
who  move  In  and  out  of  successive  admin- 
istrations in  Washington.  In  explaining  the 
function  of  the  Institute  to  me,  he  said  that 
there  are  no  "safe  seats"  In  America  for  these 
"in-and-outers,"  as  there  are  In  Britain.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Institute,  therefore. 
Is  to  provide  for  them  when  they  become 
restless  In  Washington.  If  this  is  not  a 
euphemistic  way  of  saying  that  the  Insti- 
tute has  the  opportunity  to  attract  those 
who  have  become  restless  with  one  admin- 
istration, and  provide  lor  them  until  they 
are  prepared  to  return  to  another,  then  I 
am  losing  my  sensitivity  to  the  nuances  of 
"establishments." 

5.  In  discussing  the  future  of  Mr.  Francis 
Bator,  who  is  leaving  the  White  Ho\ise  for 
the  Institute,  Professor  Neustadt  said  that 
he  would  no  doubt  return  to  Washington 
again.  In  another  capacity.  When?  About 
six  years.  It  does  not  take  the  New  Math 
to  enable  one  to  calculate  that  six  years 
hence  may  see  the  inauguration  of  President 
Robert  Kennedy. 

So  I  could  go  on — there  are  more  quota- 
tions which  I  am  loath  to  repeat — but,  If 
there  Is  no  smoke  without  a  fire,  all  I  can 
say  Is  that  the  smoke  at  the  Institute  la 
thick. 


Of  course,  as  Dean  Price  suggests,  there 
Is  a  basic  difference  between  him  and  me 
about  tbe  role  of  tbe  academic,  and  his  con- 
nection wih  politics.  It  is,  perhaps,  only 
necessary  to  paraphrase  some  famous  Unes. 

"you  cannot  hope  to  bribe  or  tioist. 

The  American  political  scientist 

But  seeing  what,  un-bribed  he'll  do, 

There  really  ia  no  reason  to  .  .  ." 

— ^Henxt  FAHtuz. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  reply  to 
Mr.  Fairlie  by  Prof.  Richard  Neustadt, 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Politics,  John 
F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker  in  the  chair) .    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Pbof.  NrcsTAOT  Replies 

There  is  not  a  single  accurate  quotation 
in  Mr.  Fairlie's  acooimt  of  lUs  conversation 
with  me.  Perhaps  he  fell  vlcUm  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  translating  American  into  English 
and  should  have  been  accompanied  by  an 
interpreter.  The  other  possibility  is  that  be 
Is  deliberately  distorting  the  substance  of 
our  conversation.  I  prefer  to  believe  tbe 
more  charitable  explanation. 

Richard  Neustadt. 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Politics, 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  spend  part  of  last  week- 
end at  Harvard  University — which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  attending.  I  discussed 
this  matter  with  President  Pusey,  and 
with  a  number  of  members  of  the  govern- 
ing board  and  prominent  alumni  who 
were  gathered  for  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee on  university  resources,  on  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  serve. 

With  unanimity,  they  were  of  the  view 
that  there  is  no  substance  whatever  to 
Mr.  Pairlie's  criticisms;  that  Harvard 
University  and  its  governing  boards  have 
complete  control  of  the  whole  Keimedy 
Library  and  the  Kennedy  School  of  Gov- 
ernment, which  were  established  by  the 
extreme  generosity  of  members  of  the 
Kennedy  family;  and  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  believe  or  to  fear 
that  the  Independence  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity is  affected  In  any  way  whatever 
by  the  Keimedy  gifts,  nor  Is  there  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe  that  Harvard 
University  is  being  used,  as  Mr.  Fairlie 
Infers,  as  a  place  where  intellectuals  and 
able  students  and  professors  in  the  area 
of  politics,  government,  and  allied  dis- 
ciplines could  be  stashed  away  in  order, 
at  a  later  date,  to  appear  back  in  public 
life  to  support  the  political  ambitions  of 
any  member  of  the  Kennedy  family. 

As  a  single  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, I  resent  very  much  Mr.  Fairlie's 
innuendos  and  I  assure  my  colleagues 
that  they  have  no  substance. 

VIETNAM — EXCERPTS    FROM    lETTER    OF    RHODES 
SCHOLARS 

Mr.  President,  turning  to  another  mat- 
ter, the  New  York  Times,  on  Friday. 
January  27,  printed  excerpts  from  a  let- 
ter written  to  President  Johnson  by  some 
50  Rhodes  scholars,  presently  attending 
Oxford  University. 

This  letter  raises  some  interesting 
questions  with  respect  to  our  war  alms 
in  Vietnam,   questions  which  I  think 
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shoiild  be  answered,  questions  which  I 
have  every  confidence  the  President  will, 
in  due  course,  answer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  that  letter  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  express  the  hope  that 
the  administration  will  undertake  can- 
didly to  answer  these  questions,  in  short 
order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

ExcEKPTS  From  Letter  op  the  Rhodes 
Scholars 

LoNDOK,  Jan  26. — Following  are  excerpts 
from  a  letter  from  American  Rhodes  Schol- 
ars to  President  Johnson  asking  questions 
about  Vietnam,  made  public  here  today: 

As  American  college  graduates  studying 
abroad,  we  have  found  It  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  Justify  our  Government's  policy  in 
Vietnam  both  to  ourselves  and  to  foreign 
students.  We  question  the  clarity  and  per- 
suasiveness of  our  stated  goals.  We  found 
that  our  feelings  of  conscience  and  of  na- 
tional obligation  counsel  skepticism  and  con- 
cern, not  active  support  of  the  Government's 
Vietnam  policy.  And  we  share  the  doubts 
of  many  In  our  generation,  recently  expressed 
In  a  letter  from  student  leaders,  about  our 
strategy  and  tactics  In  the  present  war  .  .  . 

In  Vietnam  the  costs  are  obvious:  the 
fighting  has  caused  devastation  and  great 
loss  of  life,  especially  among  the  civilians. 
In  Europe,  constructive  initiatives,  toward 
Russia,  toward  Eastern  European  nations, 
toward  members  of  NATO  seem  to  be  frus- 
trated. At  home,  the  annual  $20-bllllon 
expenditure  has  strained  the  economy  and 
hindered  the  implementation  of  Great  So- 
ciety programs.  Finally,  the  nation's  pre- 
occupation with  the  war  seems  to  have 
dampened  the  restless  and  creative  spirit 
generated  by  progress  made  in  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs  during  the  first  half  of  this 
decade. 

But  the  benefits  from  the  achievements 
of  our  main,  stated  objective  in  Vietnam — 
stopping  Communist  aggression — are  less 
easily  perceived,  precisely  because  the  na- 
ture of  that  aggression  is  In  question. 

Although  there  is  movement  of  men  and 
materiel  from  North  Vietnam  to  the  ^uth, 
we  cannot  equate  Hanoi's  porwer  and  alms 
with  those  of  Hitler  or  Stalin.  To  us,  the 
historical  analogy  makes  sense  only  if  North 
Vietnamese  military  activities  are  a  mani- 
festation of  Red  Chinese  aggression.  We 
cannot  see  the  reason  for  building  a  theory 
of  monolithic  Commtmlst  aggression  In  Asia 
on  the  model  of  Hitler's  Germany  or  Stalin's 
Russia.  Nor  can  we  understand  the  wisdom 
of  predicating  our  policy  on  such  a  model. 

Is  there  a  precise  analogy  between  China 
today  and  Hitler's  Germany  and  Stalin's 
Btisola? 

Are  the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
Hanoi  controlled  directly  by  Peking? 

If  not,  how,  specifically,  can  we  justify 
the  huge  cost  of  the  war?  In  other  words, 
what  Is  the  model  of  aggression  drawn  from 
the  Vietnamese  war  which,  by  its  implica- 
tions for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
world,  demands  our  presence  on  so  masalve 
a  scale? 

We  realize  that  there  are  no  panaceas 
and  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  a  sud- 
den, unconsidered  abandonment  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  Vietnam.  But  it  seems  Im- 
fKjrtant  at  this  time  to  consider  the  range 
of  alternatives  oi>en  to  the  United  States. 

First,  the  United  States  could  attempt  to 
achieve  a  military  victory  in  the  traditional 
sense  .  .  .  which  might  easily  lead  to  that 
major  war  which  our  whole  policy  is  de- 
signed to  avoid. 

Second,  the  United  States  might  maintain 
its  current  military  effort,  thus  keeping  the 


Vletcong  on  the  defensive  while  providing 
protection  for  Government-controlled  com- 
munities. 

This  strategy  seems  to  assums  that  In  the 
long  run  the  adversary  will  fade  away  In  the 
face  of  American  perseverance  and  that  we 
will  gain  control  of  the  South  by  default. 
Advocates  of  this  policy  admit  that  Its  suc- 
cess is  likely  to  require  more  than  a  decade 
of  further  commitment  ait  a  continued  high 
level  of  expenditure.  But  It  Is  unclear  to  us 
how  United  States  military  forces  could  be 
withdrawn,  even  after  10  years,  without  en- 
couraging renewed  guerrUla  activity  by  the 
Vletcong. 

Third,  the  United  States  could  adopt  a 
policy  committed  to  negotiations.  Such  a 
policy  could  envision  the  establishment  of  a 
nonallgned,  democratic  government  under 
international  supervision. 

Are  these  alternatives,  In  broad  terms,  the 
ones  facing  the  nation  at  this  time? 

If  not,  what  other  alternatives  would  you 
detaU? 

Which  coxu-se  Is  the  United  States  follow- 
ing? If  the  United  States  Is  committed  to 
the  third  alternative — negotiations — does  It 
plan  to  pursue  that  end  through  Increased 
military  pressure  or  by  other  means? 

Recent  Administration  estimates  of  the 
war's  future  duration  have  ranged  from  two 
to  15  years;  can  the  American  people  be  given 
a  more  exact  estimate? 

Although  the  Government  has  stated  Its 
readiness  for  unconditional  negotiations,  we 
are  unsure  how  fully  the  Administration  is 
committed  to  the  pursuit  of  this  objective. 

But  the  Increased  military  pressure  which 
the  Government  hopes  will  contribute  to  an 
early  settlement  apparently  has  forced  Hanoi 
no  closer  to  peace  talks. 

If  the  military  means  for  achieving  peace 
talks  have  not  had  the  desired  effect,  we 
wonder  why  the  second  route  to  negotiations 
has  not  been  given  priority. 

T7.S.    INrriATIVE   PROPOSED 

If  we  wish  to  begin  discussions  with  Hanoi, 
why  specifically  do  we  not  take  the  Initiative 
and  cease  our  bombing  North  Vietnam  before 
securing  pledges  of  deesealation? 

Secretary  Rusk  has  said  "there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  having  the  views  of  the  Vletcong 
presented  at  any  serious  negotiation."  Does 
this  mean  that  we  will  grant  the  National 
Liberation  Front  status  as  an  Independent 
participant  In  negotlatioas? 

Such  recognition  seems  reasonable  in  light 
of  the  many  press  reporta  that  In  several  Im- 
portant questions  N.L.F.  differs  with  Hanoi 
concerning  the  future  ol  South  Vietnam. 

Lacking  access  to  vital  information,  we 
have  chosen  to  voice  our  doubts  as  questions 
rather  than  to  make  specific  criticisms  or 
recommendations.  We  wish,  however,  to 
finish  with  a  basic  thougbt. 

In  the  State  of  the  Union  Message,  you 
also  called  for  a  great  deal  of  patience,  de- 
claring that  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  are  being  tested. 
We  doubt,  however,  the  Wisdom  of  attempt- 
ing to  reduce  this  complicated  war  to  such  a 
contest.  And  we  share  the  fears  of  many 
In  o\rr  generation  that  this  struggle  has 
acquired  a  life  of  Its  own,  that  diplomatic 
positions  on  both  sides  have  become  frozen, 
and  that  we  can  expect  only  wider  war  in 
the  months  to  come. 

The  test  now  Is  not  just  one  of  will  be- 
tween two  adversaries,  nor  of  the  patience  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  American  people, 
but  of  the  imagination  flexibility  and 
courage  which  the  Government  can  com- 
mand in  seeking  what  stems  to  us  the  only 
hiuiane  and  realistic  alternative  in  Viet- 
nam— a  negotiated  peace. 

INTERNATIONAL    CONFEDaiATION    FOR    DISAR- 
MAMXNT  AN>  PEACE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Finally,  turning  to  an- 
other matter,  during  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  the  International  Confedera- 


tion for  Disarmament  and  Peace  issued 
a  report  on  the  "Status  of  Current  Dis- 
armament Negotiations  and  Recommen- 
dations for  Progress." 

This  report  was  approved  by  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  citizens,  a  list  of  whom 
is  attached  to  the  first  page  of  the 
report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  list  of  the  individuals  who  signed 
the  report  and  the  report  itself  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

We.  the  undersigned  Individuals,  deeply 
desirous  of  greater  progress  In  disarmament 
negotiations,  associate  oiurselves  with  the 
attached  reptort  on  the  "Status  of  Current 
Disarmament  Negotiations  and  Recommen- 
dations for  Progress:" 

Claude  Botirdet,  City  Council,  Parlg, 
Prance 

Prof.  David  P.  Cavers,  Harvard  Law  School, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.SJl! 
Dr.  Amlya  Chakravarty,  Boston  University, 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Mr.     Stuart    Chase,     Georgetown,    Conn 
U.S.A. 

Edwin  T.  Dahlberg,  Past  President,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  William  C.  Davldon,  Haverford  Col- 
lege. Haverford,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Prof.   Morton  Deutsch,  Teachers  College. 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.a! 
Sri    R.    R.    Dlwakar,    Chairman,    Gandhi 
Peace  Foundation,  India 

Dr.  Jerome  D.  Frank,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  H.  J.  E.  Hendrikx,  Nljmegen,  Neth- 
erlands 

Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Heschel,  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  New  York.  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Rabbi  Isldor  B.  Hoffman,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  H.  Stuart  Hughes,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  Tadashi  Kawata,  University  of  Tokyo, 
Tokyo,  Japan 

Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  Washington, 
D.C.,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  Everett  Mendelsohn,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  University  of 
Chicago.  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Gardner  Murphy,  The  Mennlnger 
Foundation,  Topeka,  Kan.,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  Fred  Warner  Neal,  Claremont  Grad- 
uate School,  Claremont.  Cal.,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  M.  L.  Oliphant,  Australian  National 
University,  Canberra,  Australia 

"Prot.  Charles  E.  Osgood,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. Urbana,  111.,  U.S.A. 

Major  W.  H.  Pope,  M.  C.  Toronto,  Canada. 
Dr.  Eugene  Rablnowltch,  Editor.  Bulletin 
of  Atomic  Scientist,  Urbana,  III.,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  Anatol  Rapoport,  University  of  Mich- 
igan, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  David  Rlesman,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Bert  V.  A.  Rollng,  University  of  Gronln- 
gen.  Netherlands 

Prof.  J.  Rotblat,  University  of  London, 
London,  England 

Senator  Owen  Sheehy  Skeffington,  Dublin. 
Ireland 

Rev.  R.  C.  Splllane.  S.J.,  Center  for  Peace 
Research,  Crelghton  University,  Omaha,  Neb,, 
U.S.A. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Harold  Taylor,  National  Research 
Council  for  Peace  Strategy,  New  York,  N.T., 
U.S.A. 

Mr.  Norman  Thomas,  New  York,  N.T., 
U.S.A. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Tolhoek,  University  of  Oronln- 
gen.  Gronlngen,  Netherlands 
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Prof.  Quincy  Wright,  Rice  University, 
Houston,  Texas.  U.SJV. 

Bryant  Wedge,  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
National  Behavior,  Princeton,  N.J.,  U.S_A. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Wyngaarden,  Free  University, 
Amsterdam,  Netherlands 

Prof.  Gordon  Zahn,  Loyola  University, 
Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Martin  NiemoeUer,  West  Germany 

Prof.  J.  David  Singer,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan, VSA. 

THE  STATUS  OP  Current  Disarmament  Nego- 
tiations AND  Recommendations  for 
Progress 

introduction 

The  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Natlon 
Committee  on  Disarmament  (ENDC)  has 
been  meeting  in  Geneva  since  March  14,  1962. 
ENDC  held  286  meetings  before  it  recessed 
on  August  25,  1966,  in  order  for  its  delegates 
to  prepare  for  the  21st  UJI.  General  As- 
sembly. 

Optimists  have  acknowledged  the  useful 
role  of  ENDC  In  being  the  negotiating 
forum  for  necessary  technical  dLscusslons,  a 
tew  of  which  led  to  historic  agreements  such 
8S  the  partial  test-ban  treaty.  Cynics  have 
pointed  to  the  lack  of  specific  achievement 
In  ENDC  Itself — except  the  hot-line  agree- 
ment— and  have  called  It  an  exercise  of 
political  frustration.  A  balanced  appraisal 
would  lie  somewhere  between  technical 
achievement  and  political  frustration. 

Now  that  ENDC  is  for  the  sixth  time  re- 
porting to  the  General  Assembly,  it  may  be 
useful  for  an  Independent,  non-govern- 
mental assessment  to  be  made  of  ENDC:  Its 
role  to  date  and  Its  future  potential.  The 
first  draft  of  this  report  was  written  by  Dr. 
Homer  A.  Jack  who  has  been  a  non-govern- 
mental observer  of  ENDC  since  its  inception. 
This  report  has  also  benefited  from  sugges- 
tions from  many  other  persons. 

This  report  was  first  commissioned  by  the 
Second  Congress  of  the  International  Con- 
federation for  Disarmament  and  Peace, 
meeting  in  HOchst  im  Odenwald,  Germany, 
in  August,  1966.  The  International  Confed- 
eration encompasses  more  than  50  peace  and 
related  organizations  on  five  continents.  In 
the  spirit  of  aiding  the  general  debate  on 
disarmament  at  the  2l8t  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly in  furthering  the  cause  of  disarma- 
ment through  ENDC  and  other  fonuns,  this 
report  Is  released  by  the  International  Con- 
federation for  governmental  and  non-gov- 
ernmental use. 

Kenneth  Lee, 
President,  International  Confederation 
for  Disarmament  and  Peace. 
1.  eightekn-nation    disarmament    commit- 
tee  (ENDC) 

On  June  27,  1960,  the  Ten-Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference  meeting  in  Geneva 
came  to  an  end  with  the  walkout  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  four  of  its  allies.  WhUe 
the  Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of 
Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  continued,  efforts  were 
made  at  the  U.N  and  elsewhere  to  devise  a 
new  forum  for  disarmament  negotiations. 
On  September  20,  1961,  the  U.S.  and  the 
US.SJi.  announced  at  the  U.N  that  they  had 
agreed  on  a  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Prin- 
ciples for  disarmament  negotiations.  On 
December  13,  1961,  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
announced  that  they  had  agreed  on  forming 
an  Eighteen-Natlon  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment. The  16th  U.N.  General  Assembly  on 
December  20, 1961,  welcomed  the  agreed  prin- 
ciples and  endorsed  the  creation  of  the  Eight- 
een-Natlon Committee,  urging  the  latter  to 
undertake  negotiations  "as  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  urgency."  The  General  Assembly 
asked  that  a  progress  report  be  made  by  June 
1,1962. 

The  Conference  convened  in  Geneva  on 
Uarcb  14th  in  a  hopeful  atmosphere  and  on 
a  foreign  ministers'  leveL  The  atmosphere 
Was  hopeful  because  1 — ^tbe  Joint  Statement 


on  Agreed  Principles  had  been  negotiated, 
2 — eight  non-allned  states  were  invited  for 
the  first  time  to  participate  in  disarmament 
negotiations,  and  3 — the  U  JJ.  released  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1962,  its  unanimous  experts'  report  on 
the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  dis- 
armament asserting  that  there  need  be  no 
major  dislocation  under  complete  disarma- 
ment If  governments  make  advance 
plans.  The  Conference  on  the  Discontinu- 
ance of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  ended  In 
failure  In  January,  1962,  after  353  separate 
sessions,  but  Its  work  was  to  be  taken  up  by 
ENDC. 

Eighteen  states  were  Invited  to  participate 
In  the  Conference.  The  Western  bloc  con- 
sisted of  the  U.S.,  UJC.,  Italy,  Canada,  and 
France.  The  Socialist  bloc  consisted  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Romania.  The  non-aligned  states  In- 
cluded Mexico,  Brazil,  Ethiopia,  Nigeria, 
U.AJi.,  Sweden,  India,  and  Burma.  France 
did  not  attend  the  opening  session  and  has 
continued  to  remain  absent  from  the  Con- 
ference. 

ENDC  was  created  by  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  then  by  the  U.N.  The  16th 
U.N.  General  Assembly  approved  a  resolution 
endorsing  the  Conference  and  ENDC  reports 
to  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission 
(UNDO)  and  the  General  Assembly  regu- 
larly. Meetings  of  ENDC  have  always  been 
held  m  the  Palais  of  Nations  of  the  U.N.  in 
Geneva  and  the  Conference  is  staffed  by  U.N. 
personnel,  including  the  Disarmament  Affairs 
Division.  This  servicing  Involves  funds  ap- 
propriated from  the  regular  U.N.  budget,  ap- 
proximating $141,000  for  each  month  the 
Conference  is  in  session. 

The  permanent  co-chairmen  of  the  Con- 
ference are  the  heads  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.SJI.  delegations.  They  meet  frequently. 
Many  off-the-record  negotiations  occur  under 
the  rubric  of  a  meeting  of  the  co-chairmen. 
Also  occasionally  the  plenary  has  held  in- 
formal, off-the-record  meetings. 

The  actual  chairmanship  of  each  meeting 
is  rotated  in  alphabetic  order  amongst  the 
heads  of  all  delegations.  There  Is  no  secre- 
tary or  recorder,  although  a  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary-General  and  his 
deputy  sit  beside  the  chairman.  The  official 
languages  are  English,  Russian,  French,  and 
Spanish.  Verbatim  transcripts  are  made  of 
each  session  and  published  in  each  of  the  of- 
ficial languages.  The  provisional  verbatim 
reports  are  available  to  delegates  on  the 
morning  following  each  session,  but  the  final 
verbatim  records  are  not  available  to  press 
and  nongovernmental  observers  vmtll  at  least 
three  weeks  after  each  meeting. 

Since  disarmament  negotiations  must  lead 
to  treaties  and  not  resolutions,  there  is  no 
voting.    The  unanimity  rule  must  apply. 

All  the  meetings  are  private.  The  press  is 
not  allowed  to  be  present.  Certain  guests 
may  be  present  if  sponsored  by  member  dele- 
gations. 

In  addition  to  the  plenary  meetings,  a  Sub- 
committee on  a  Treaty  for  the  Discontinu- 
ance of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  was  formed 
on  March  21,  1962,  as  was  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  latter  to  negotiate  conventions  on 
collateral  disarmament  measures.  After  60 
meetings  of  the  Subcommittee  and  nine 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  the  plenary  Itself 
since  1963  has  dealt  with  aU  matters.  Al- 
though attempts  were  made  by  some  delega- 
tions to  form  working  committees,  none  were 
established.  In  the  last  several  years  the 
plenary  met  twice  weekly  while  the  Confer- 
ence was  in  session. 

It  is  necessary.  If  difficult,  to  evaluate  the 
work  of  ENDC  to  date. 

The  achievements  of  ENDC  include  the 
following : 

1.  Much  of  the  detailed  negotiation  lead- 
ing to  the  achievement  of  a  jjartial  test-ban 
treaty  was  done  by  ENDC,  although  the  final 
negotiations  were  held  in  Moscow. 

2.  The  negotiations  for  the  hot-line  agree- 
ment were  initiated  in  S3IDO. 


3.  Some  of  the  preliminary  discussions  for 
the  Joint  declaration  not  to  put  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  In  outer  space  were  begun 
within  ENDC. 

4.  Detailed  discussions  were  held  on  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  and  a  comprehensive 
test-ban  treaty. 

6.  Some  discussion  was  held  on  many  other 
coUateral    disarmament   measures. 

6.  Negotiations  were  begun  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  and  some  compromise 
positions  were  reached. 

7.  ENDC  held  together  despite  various  in- 
ternational crises  and  Indeed  became  a  po- 
Utlcal  sounding  board  for  various  Interna- 
tional Issues  beyond  the  narrow  field  of  dis- 
armament. 

8.  The  eight  smaller,  non-aligned  member 
states  not  only  attempted  to  break  the  fre- 
quent Impasses  in  the  negotiations,  but  they 
acquired  expertise  on  m&ny  of  the  complex 
problen:is  of  disarmament  In  the  process. 

9.  The  very  existence  of  ENDC  added  to 
incentives  of  both  the  VS.  and  the  UB.SJI. 
to  Intensify  their  research  and  decision- 
making on  various  disarmament  issues. 

The  disappointments  of  ENDC  are  several 
and  they  cannot  be  Ignored: 

1.  France  has  continued  to  boycott  the 
Conference. 

2.  China  has  not  been  invited  to  become  a 
member  of  ENDC. 

3.  The  U.S.  and  the  U.S.SJI.  by-passed  the 
Conference  for  the  final  test-ban  negotiations 
and  those  for  the  joint  declaration  not  to 
put  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  outer 
space. 

4.  The  quality  of  diplomatic  representa- 
tion from  member  states  to  ENDC  has  tended 
to  be  uneven. 

5.  The  non-aligned  member  states  have  not 
always  taken  sufficient  initiatives  in  ENDC. 

6.  ENDC  has  not  made  much  sustained  im- 
pression on  public  opinion,  perhaps  In  part 
due  to  Its  being  closed  to  press,  non-govern- 
mental observers,  and  the  public. 

Disarmament  negotiations  are  complex  and 
often  slow  because  they  Involve  the  multiple 
Interests  of  multiple  states.  The  variations 
Bse  almost  Infinite  and  the  coincidences  of 
Interest  can  be  rare.  Thus  while  disarma- 
ment negotiations  deal  with  what  could  be 
caUed  technical  matters — e.g.,  the  abUlty  to 
detect  and  Identify  underground  occur- 
rences— there  is  always  a  strong  overlay  of 
political  and  of  military  or  strategic  consid- 
erations. So-called  political  matters  Include 
both  domestic  Interests  as  well  as — ^wlth  big 
powers — worldwide  Ideological  concerns.  It 
Is  only  when  sufficient  factors  affecting  each 
nation  coincide  with  those  of  other  nations 
that  agreement  Is  possible.  These  factcnrs  are 
not  only  multiple,  but  they  are  constantly 
changing  and  being  changed.  One  element 
making  for  change  is  public  opinion,  and 
the  various  peace  organizations  are  but  one 
factor  in  developing  domestic  and  occasion- 
ally world  opinion. 

Thus  while  there  may  have  been  reasons 
for  the  slow  progress  in  disarmament  in  the 
past  half -decade  (or  In  the  decades  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II),  the  world  does  not 
remain  still.  Not  only  has  ENDC  not  ap- 
preciably lessened  the  amoiint  of  armaments 
in  the  world  (although  the  partial  test-ban 
treaty  did  lessen  the  number  of  atmospheric 
tests  and  thus  fallout) ,  but  during  the  pro- 
tracted ENDC  debates  the  negotiating  na- 
tions (and  others,  such  as  France  and  China) 
were  not  idle.  The  stockpUes  of  arms,  both 
nuclear  and  conventional,  have  risen  con- 
siderably in  this  five-year  period.  The  glacial 
progress  In  arms  talks  did  not  even  freeze 
arms  production,  except  for  the  April,  1964, 
announcement  by  the  V.SJSS,.,  "OS..,  and  U.S. 
on  their  paraUel  reduction  of  the  production, 
of  fissionable  material  for  nuclear  weapons. 

While  continued  disarmament  negotiations 
are  likely  to  remain  within  ENDC  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  there  are  several  initia- 
tives which  fall  outside  ENDC.     One  is  an 
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effort,  already  far  advanced  In  Latin  America, 
toward  creating  regional  denuclearized  zones. 
Another  la  the  prc^xMal,  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation,  that  the  IT^.  and  China 
open  bilateral  disarmament  talks  Blmllar  to 
thoee  being  carried  on  In  Warsaw  over  a 
broader  agenda.  A  third  proposal  Is  that  of 
U.N.  Secretary-General  U  Thant  In  the  In- 
troduction to  the  annual  report  of  the  work 
of  the  organization  In  September,  1966,  rec- 
ommending that  an  appropriate  body  of  the 
UJT.  "explore  and  weigh  the  Impact  and  Im- 
plications of  all  aspects  of  nuclear  weapons, 
including  problems  of  a  military,  political, 
economic,  eoid  social  nature  relating  to  the 
manufacture,  acquisition,  deployment,  and 
develoiunent  of  these  weapons  and  their  pos- 
sible VBC." 

Another  whole  area  of  study  and  negotia- 
tion falUng  basioally  outside  KNIX;.  yet  In- 
tegral to  ultimate  progress  In  disarmament, 
Is  that  of  peace-keeping.  The  CN.  has  failed 
to  date  to  eetabllsh  any  but  the  most  Im- 
provised machinery  for  peace-keeping,  often 
by-passing  provisions  In  Its  own  Charter. 
Unless  new  peace-keeping  Institutions  evolve. 
It  Is  difficult  to  feel  that  thne  will  be  suf- 
ficient confidence  among  nations  for  dis- 
armament Institutions  likewise  to  evolve. 
While  the  negotiation  for  these  peace-keep- 
ing Institutions  Is  not  the  task  of  ENDC,  the 
encouragement  of  this  parallel  task  is  eesen- 
tlal  and  there  mvist  be  the  closest  liaison 
between  these  twin  efforts  of  peace-keeping 
and  disarmament. 

Recommendations  on  ENDC 

1.  The  People's  Republic  of  China  should 
be  Invited  to  become  a  member  of  ENDC. 

2.  France  should  be  persuaded  to  take  her 
seat  In  ENDC. 

3.  With  the  addition  of  China,  perhaps 
the  membership  of  ENDC  should  be  slightly 
enlarged  to  Include  one  more  aligned  power 
(e.g.,  Japan  or  Australia)  and  one  or  more 
additional  non-aligned  states  (e.g.,  Yugo- 
slavia. Ghana,  or  Indonesia). 

4.  The  present  non-aligned  membership 
of  ENDC  should  be  reviewed:  If  some  do  not 
want  to  continue  to  serve,  they  should  be 
pronxptly  replaced.  The  non-aligned  mem- 
bers should  be  encouraged  to  take  even  a 
more  dynamic  role  in  EtTDC. 

5.  ENDC  should  open  Its  plenary  meetings 
to  the  press,  accredited  non-govemmental 
observers,  and  the  general  public. 

6.  ENDC  should  be  scheduled  to  meet  on 
an  annual  basis,  with  fixed  times  for  sessions. 

7.  ENDC  should  establish  regular  working 
committees  so  that  the  technical  productivity 
of  the  Conference  can  be  Increased. 

8.  ENDC  should  explore  new  modes  of  op- 
eration. Including  the  appointment  of  a  rap- 
porteur, a  chairman  for  the  month,  or  other 
devices  used  In  similar  international  negoti- 
ating conferences  to  Increase  productivity 
and  agreement. 

2.   CZIIZBAI.  AND  COMFXXTE  DISABMAircMT 
(OCS). 

One  of  the  prime  purposes  of  ENDC  has 
been  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  (OCD).  Within  six 
weelD  after  the  Conference  opened,  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  UJ3.  had  submitted 
draft  treaties.  In  the  first  years  of  ENDC 
more  time  was  given  to  discussions  on  OCD 
tb*n  In  later  years.  During  these  dlsousstons 
both  tlie  U.S.  and  the  U.SJSJI.  made  some 
modifications  to  their  drafts,  yet  basic  dlf- 
terences  In  ai^roach  remain. 

In  July  1962,  ENDC  agreed  to  examine  the 
first  stage  of  botb  draft  treaties  tinder  12 
topics:  1 — basic  obligations  and  time-limits 
for  their  Implementation,  2 — nuclear  weap- 
ODS  dellTery  vtiiloles.  8— conventional  arma- 
msnts,  4 — nuclear  dUarmamsnt,  6 — mlUtary 
bases.  6— armed  forces,  7— military  ezpendl- 
tuns,  8— use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful 
uses  only,  9— ensuring  the  security  of  states, 
10 — reducmg  the  risks  of  war.  11 — ^transition 


from  first  to  second  stage,  and  12 — ^the  estab- 
lishment and  organization  of  the  interna- 
tional   disarmament    organization. 

Several  governments  submitted  special 
working  papers  on  aspects  of  OCD.  The  U.K. 
submitted  pai>ers  on  1 — elimination  of  rock- 
ets as  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  (ENDC/53), 
2 — verification  of  the  destruction  of  certain 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  (ENDC/54),  and 
3 — technical  probability  of  International 
control  of  fissile  material  production 
(ENDC/60) .  Canada  in  BCay  1962,  and  again 
in  August  1963,  submitted  a  document  com- 
paring the  modified  U.9.  and  Soviet  pro- 
posals (ENDC/36  and  ENDC/36/Rev.  1). 

After  topics  were  discussed  in  the  plenary, 
the  co-chairmen  were  encouraged  to  give 
the  matter  further  detailed  consideration 
to  bring  the  positions  doser  together  and 
achieve  agreement  on  the  texts  of  appropri- 
ate articles.  Draft  sections  of  parts  of  the 
first  stage  were  tentatively  approved,  often 
with  alternate  wording  Inserted.  In  this 
way  tentative  agreement  was  reached  on 
the  preamble  of  the  treaty  and  on  four 
articles,  with  reservations  continuing  to  be 
made  by  both  major  governments. 

The  principal  Soviet  modifications  of  Its 
original  draft  treaty  Included:  i — Ln  the 
first  and  second  stages,  oonventlonal  arma- 
ments were  reduced  by  30  and  35  percent  re- 
spectively (as  proposed  by  the  U.S.)  instead 
of  "all  released  conventional  armaments" 
destroyed;  2 — an  additional  article  was  In- 
troduced Into  the  first  stage  consisting  of 
four  measures  to  reduce  the  danger  of  the 
outbreak  of  war;  3 — there  was  a  commitment 
to  lengthen  from  four  to  Ave  years  the  pe- 
riod to  complete  the  process  of  GCD;  4 — 
there  was  a  commitment  to  lengthen  from  21 
to  24  months  the  period  of  the  completion 
of  the  first  stage  of  the  treaty;  5 — there  was 
a  new  commitment  to  set  the  level  of  the 
armed  forces  in  the  first  stage  lor  both  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  IS  million  men  each 
(Instead  of  1.7  million);  6 — from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  second  stage,  control  would 
be  instituted  "over  the  ramaining  rockets  eis 
well  as  over  their  nuclear  warheads";  and 
7 — the  U.S.  and  the  UJ3.S.R.  would  reUln 
through  the  third  stage  a  minimum  deter- 
rent (nuclear  umbrella)  consisting  of  "a 
strictly  limited  and  agreed  number  of  global 
missiles,  anti-missile  missiles,  and  antiair- 
craft missiles  of  the  g»ound-to-air  type." 
This  "Gromyko  plan"  wa»  in  many  ways  the 
biggest  Soviet  concession,  made  presumably 
to  meet  U.S.  criticisms,  since  the  original 
Soviet  draft  called  for  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  all  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  in  the 
first  stage.  The  U.S.,  however,  so  far  has  not 
accepted  the  Gromyko  plan. 

The  principal  American  modifications  of 
its  original  draft  treaty  included:  1 — new  re- 
strictions on  the  production  of  existing 
armaments  and  the  proHlbltion  of  the  pro- 
duction of  new  types  In  the  first  stage; 
a — elimination  of  the  role  of  the  XJN.  Se- 
curity Coimcll  in  decidl^  whether  drcum- 
Btances  exist  at  ttie  termination  of  each  stage 
for  transition  to  the  next  stage;  and  3 — left 
open  for  negotiation  the  exact  amount  of 
fissionable  material  each  nuclear  power 
would  transfer  for  peaceful  purpoeea. 

Some  features  were  obvloxisly  common  to 
both  revised  draft  OCD  treaties.  These  in- 
cluded: 1 — the  goal  was  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  all  armaments  at  the  end  of  the 
process;  2 — the  process  consisted  of  three 
stages;  3 — an  international  disarmament  or- 
ganization would  be  created  within  the 
framework  of  the  UJf.;  4 — there  would  be  a 
strong  peace-keeping  function :  to  keep  peace 
during  and  after  the  disarmament  process; 
and  B— inspection  and  control  would  be  in- 
tegral, with  the  International  disarmament 
organization  Inspecting  the  arms  to  be  de- 
stroyed aknd  mamtaimng  control  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  production  of  arms. 

Major  differences  between  the  two  draft 
OCD  treaties  obviously  remain.  Tliese  In- 
cluded: 1 — the  timing  ot  the  whole  procees. 


with  the  U.S.  desiring  at  least  nine  years  and 
the  Soviet  Union  five;  2 — the  timing  of  the 
removal  of  foreign  bases,  with  the  U.S.  want- 
ing them  removed  gradually  in  the  second 
and  third  stages  and  the  Soviet  umon  want- 
ing them  removed  in  the  first  stage;  3 — in- 
spection and  control,  with  the  U.8.  wanting 
inspection  to  include  those  armaments  re- 
tained while  the  U.S.S.R.  so  far  agreed  to 
such  Inspection  only  of  the  mlnlmiun  deter- 
rent retained;  4 — the  kind  of  peace  force, 
with  the  U.S.  wanting  an  international  force! 
but  with  the  U.S.S.R.  suggesting  natlonai 
units  available  to  the  XJH.  under  the  Charter 
(and  thus  with  a  big-power  veto) ;  and  5 — the 
maintenance  of  military  balance,  with  each 
Bide  tending  to  want  to  upset  the  existing 
balance  in  its  favor. 

The  discussions  on  OCD  bogged  down  in 
1964  over  the  creation  of  a  working  group  to 
study  means  of  reducing  and  eliminatlsg 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles.  The  Ufl.S.R.  in- 
sisted that  the  group  study  only  the  Gro- 
myko plan,  while  the  U.S.  and  some  other 
delegations  wsmted  the  g^roup  to  be  free  to 
study  all  relevant  proposals  for  a  minimum 
deterrent  during  the  disarmament  process. 
Such  a  working  group  has  not  yet  been 
formed. 

Becommendationa  on  GCD 

9.  Since  the  OCD  draft  treaties  have  still 
not  been  thoroughly  discussed,  efforts  must 
persist  to  discuss  in  detail  the  many  un- 
explored areas.  Then  a  committee  of  non- 
aligned  member  states  should  be  tu-ged  to 
draw  up  a  third  draft,  based  upon  the  pres- 
ent drafts  and  new  approaches  and  develop- 
ments since  1962,  for  serious  study  and  ne- 
gotiation. GCD  is  the  single  most  important 
item  on  the  disarmament  agenda  and  an  ac- 
ceptable outline  for  GCD  and  Indeed  a  treaty 
cannot  wait  forever.  It  must  be  negotiated 
with  urgency. 

10.  The  U.S.  must  constantly  indicate  ita 
enthusiasm  for  this  process  of  GCD  and  not 
vacillate  toward  GCD.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  been 
publicly  consistent  in  advocating  GCD,  what- 
ever private  doubts  it  may  also  have  had 
during  this  period. 

3.   COUPREHKNSIVE  TEST- BAN  TSEATT 

The  text  of  the  partial  test-ban  treaty  con- 
tained the  explicit  hope  that  a  comprehen- 
sive treaty  would  be  achieved:  "Seeking  to 
achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test  ei- 
plosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time, 
determined  to  continue  negotiations  to  thii 
end  .  .  ."  Thus  ENDC  was  again  seized  with 
this  agenda  Item  during  its  1964  session. 

The  U.S.  on  January  21,  1964,  indicated 
that  any  ban  on  all  tests  would  have  to  in- 
volve "effective  verification  and  control." 
The  U.S.SJR.  on  January  28,  1964,  In  its 
memorandum  on  collateral  measiues  indi- 
cated that  "actual  experience  has  confirmed 
that  no  special  international  control  need 
be  organized  to  detect  underground  tests  any 
more  than  it  Is  needed  to  detect  testa  in  the 
atmosphere,  outer  space,  and  under  water." 
Thus  the  U.S.  still  insisted  on  some  on-site 
inspection  while  the  U.S.SJt.  Insisted  that 
no  on-site  inspection  was  needed.  (Earlier 
It  had  withdrawn  Chairman  Khrushcbev'i 
reluctant  argeement  of  December,  1962,  to 
accept  two  or  three  on-site  Inspections  t 
year.) 

The  eight  non-aligned  members  played  s 
role  in  trying  to  bring  the  two  sides  closer 
together  even  before  the  partial  test-ban 
treaty  was  signed,  first  submitting  a  joint 
memorandum  in  April,  1962  (ENDC/28). 
The  eight  non-aligned  states  again  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1964,  Issued  a  joint  memorand\im 
(ENDC/145)  regretting  that  no  progress  had 
been  made  during  the  session.  Recognizing 
differences  on  the  question  of  Identification 
and  need  for  verification  of  undergrotud 
tests,  the  non-aligned  states  suggested  that 
agreement  "would  be  facilitated  by  the  ex- 
change of  scientific  and  other  information 
between  the  nuclear  powers  or  by  the  im- 
provement  of   detection   and   identification 
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techniquee.  If  necessary."  The  U.S.  and 
aome  other  member  states  urged  the  conven- 
ing of  a  technical  conference  of  seismic  ex- 
perts to  discuss  new  developments  in  seismic 
inspection,  but  the  Soviet  Union  refused  to 
agree  to  such  a  meeting,  indicating  that  the 
problem  was  chiefly  political,  not  technical. 
The  U.K.  in  September,  1966,  submitted  a 
paper  (ENDC/155)  concluding  that,  despite 
new  methods  of  detection  and  identification, 
a  residual  n\unber  of  seismic  events  at  or 
above  magnitude  4.0  would  be  unidentifiable 
by  remote  seismologlcal  observations  alone 
and  could  be  suspected  as  possible  violations 
of  a  comprehensive  test-ban  agreement  un- 
less eliminated  by  on-site  Inspection.  The 
document  concluded  that  the  on-site  In- 
q)ection  problem  "is  the  problem  that  still 
confronts  us"  and  that  a  "detailed,  joint 
examination"  Is  needed.  Sweden  also  In 
September,  1965.  circulated  a  dociunent 
(ENDC/154),  originally  given  to  a  Pugwash 
Conference,  urging  international  coopera- 
tion, especially  among  the  smaller,  non-nu- 
clear nations,  to  detect  underground  explo- 
sionB.  With  slight  adjustments  of  present 
national  and  international  efforts  through 
the  formal  establishment  of  a  "detection 
club,"  Sweden  suggested  that  the  present 
national  means  of  detection  could  be  greatly 
expanded,  although  again  "some  identifica- 
tion and  inspection  problems  remain."  Swe- 
den also  suggested  that  if  any  on-site  In- 
spection should  be  necessary,  a  quota  could 
be  spread  over  several  years;  e.g.,  six  In- 
spections over  a  three-year  period  might  be 
better  than  two  or  three  inspections  a  year. 

The  U.S.  indicated  that  certain  technical 
advances  would  make  it  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  a  substantially  greater 
proportion  of  seismic  events  than  had  been 
previously  possible.  In  large  degree  these 
expectations  would  be  the  result  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  world-wide  system  of  ten 
to  12  large-aperture  seismic  arrays,  similar 
to  Its  prototype  525-lnstrument  array  set  up 
at  huge  cost  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  Mon- 
tana. The  U.S.  still  concluded  that  about  20 
percent  of  underground  events  above  a  few 
kllotons  could  still  not  be  Identified  by 
seismologlcal  means  even  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  array  system.  Thus 
some  on-site  inspection  still  would  be  re- 
quired, although  the  U.S.  was  prepared  to 
consider  any  scientific  data  leading  to  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  conclusions. 

The  U.A.R.  in  August,  1965,  again  proposed 
that  the  partial  test-ban  treaty  be  extended 
to  cover  underground  tests  above  the  seismic 
magnitude  of  4.75  and  that,  as  a  complemen- 
tary measure,  the  nuclear  powers  agree  to  a 
moratorimn  on  all  other  underground  test- 
ing \mtll  such  time  as  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty. 
The  Soviet  Union  accepted  part  of  the  U.A.R. 
proposal,  but  the  U.S.  reiterated  its  readi- 
ness to  conclude  only  an  adequately-verified 
treaty  and  Its  refusal  to  accept  a  moratorium. 
India  suggested  the  4.75  threshold  without 
any  moratorium,  but  with  the  ttireshold 
lowered  subsequently  as  the  result  of  new 
data. 

The  eight  non-aligned  members  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1965.  issued  a  joint  memorandum 
(ENDC/159)  which  made  three  points:  1 — 
ENDC  debate  showed  that  "there  has  been 
considerable  Improvement  in  the  techniques 
of  detection  and  identification  of  under- 
ground tests;"  2 — agreement  could  be  facili- 
tated "by  the  exchange  of  scientific  and  other 
information  between  the  nuclear  powers  or 
by  the  improvement  of  detection  and  Identl- 
Iteatlon  techniques.  If  necessary;"  and  8 — 
underground  tests  should  be  suspended 
"forthwith."  These  suggestions  were  ac- 
ceptable neither  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
still  did  not  want  to  exchange  scientific  In- 
formation, nor  to  the  U.S.  which  still  did 
not  want  an  unverified  moratorium. 

The  eight  non-aligned  states  issued  another 
joint  memorandum  CBNDC/Vn)  on  August 
17,  1966.    They  viewed  "with  utmost  regret" 


that  It  had  not  yet  been  possible  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  treaty.  They  summarized 
some  of  their  individual  suggestions  to  facili- 
tate an  agreement.  Three  new  approaches 
were  on  their  list:  1,  "verification  by  chal- 
lenge," implying  a  system  whereby  a  party 
suspected  of  underground  nuclear  testing 
should  find  it  in  its  interest  to  provide  all 
available  reassuring  information.  Including 
possibly  an  invitation  to  inspection,  the  sys- 
tem to  be  related  to  rules  for  a  possible  with- 
drawal from  the  treaty  if  explanations,  forth- 
coming after  formal  allegations  have  been 
made,  are  not  found  satisfactory;  2,  in  case 
on-site  inspections  were  agreed  upon,  a  list 
of  impartial  inspectors,  deposited  with  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  U.N.,  might  consti- 
tute a  useful  Instrument;  and  3,  an  impartial 
body  of  scientists,  recniited  on  a  personal 
basis  from  neutral  countries,  should  be  asked 
to  give  their  opimon  on  the  general  problem 
of  identification  of  underground  tests.  The 
memorandum  concluded  vrith  the  same  sug- 
gestion as  that  of  the  previous  year:  pend- 
ing the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  the  states 
testing  underground  should  "take  immedi- 
ate steps  for  their  discontinuance" — meamng 
a  moratorium.  The  first  proposal  for  "veri- 
fication by  challenge"  was  discussed  at  length 
at  the  International  Assembly  on  Nuclear 
Weapons,  held  at  Scarborough,  Canada,  in 
June,  1966,  and  attended  by  several  ENDC 
delegates. 

The  U.S.  on  August  23,  1966,  submitted  a 
V'orklng  paper  (ENDC/182)  on  the  detemU- 
nation  of  the  location  of  seismic  events. 
This  indicated  that  the  U.S.  was  continuing 
to  conduct  research  on  the  detection  and 
identification  of  underground  events  and 
that  it  planneu  further  experiments  in  the 
autunui  of  1966  off  the  Kurile  Islands  using 
a  local  network  of  ocean  bottom  seismom- 
eters. 

Recommendations  on  a  comprehensive  test- 
ban  treaty 

11.  ENDC  should  negotiate  an  agreement 
extending  the  partial  test-ban  treaty  to  cover 
underground  tests  above  the  seismic  magni- 
tude of  4.75,  using  only  national  means  of 
Inspection. 

12.  ENDC  should  sponsor  a  moratorium  on 
the  part  of  states  now  conducting  under- 
ground nuclear  tests  during  which  these 
states  would  Intensify  negotiations  to  con- 
clude a  comprehensive  treaty,  such  a  mora- 
torium to  have  a  definite  time  limit. 

13.  ENDC  should  stimulate  the  holding  of 
an  international  conference  on  selsnolc  detec- 
tion where  scientists  from  all  nations  could 
exchange  information  on  the  improvement 
of  detection  and  identification  techniques. 

14.  The  US.  should,  If  possible,  not  in- 
sist in  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  upon 
any  on-site  inspections,  weighing  the  risk 
of  undetected  tmderground  explosions  with 
the  risk  of  continued  underground  tests  by 
a  greater  niunber  of  nations  if  a  comprehen- 
sive treaty  is  not  soon  signed. 

16.  The  Soviet  Union  should,  if  possible, 
participate  in  eoi  international  conference 
on  seismic  detection  and  should  agree  in  a 
comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  upon  a  mini- 
mum of  on-site  inspections,  weighing  the 
risk  of  a  minlmvim  of  on-site  inspections 
with  the  risk  of  continued  undergroiind  tests 
by  a  greato'  number  of  nations  If  a  compre- 
hensive treaty  is  not  soon  signed. 

16.  Both  the  UJ9.  and  the  UB.SIt.  shotild 
consider  the  compromise  suggestion  of 
"verification  by  challenge." 

17.  A  comprehensive  test-ban  agreement 
would  be  valuable  even  if  China  and  n-ance 
initially  were  not  signers.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  international  effcnrt  should  be 
made  to  induce  China  and  France  to  stop 
their  cmrent  atmoephertc  tests  and  to  sign 
both  the  pcLrtial  test-ban  treaty  and  any 
comprehensive  one  which  is  negotiated. 

4.   NONPaOUTEaATION  TBZATT 

ENDC  from  its  inception  has  been  con- 
cerned with  negotiating  a  treaty  to  lessen 


the  proliferation  of  nuclear  we^>ons.  While 
there  was  some  discussion  of  this  measure 
before  the  partial  test-ban  lireaty  was  signed, 
the  negotiations  substantially  Increased  on 
this  measure  after  August,  1963. 

The  UJS.  in  1963-64  advocated  a  four- 
point  program  for  non-proliferation:  1, 
action  of  the  military  nuclear  powers  to 
Indicate  that  they  would  accept  over  their 
peaceful  nuclear  activities  the  same  interna- 
tional in^>ectlon  that  they  recommended  for 
civilian  nuclear  states;  2,  all  transfers  of 
nuclear  materials  for  peaceful  piuposes  to 
take  place  under  effective  international  safe- 
guards; 3,  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty; 
and  4,  an  agreement  precluding  the  transfer 
of  nuclear  weapons  into  the  national  control 
of  states  not  possessing  them.  The  first  pro- 
posal included  the  unilateral  Invitation  by 
the  U.S.  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  to  inspect  its  large  power  reactor  at 
Rowe,  Mass. 

The  Soviet  Union  expressed  no  interest  on 
the  first  two  proposals,  but  it  early  made 
vigorous  attacks  on  the  multilateral  nuclear 
force  (MLF)  as  a  means  of  disseminating 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  UJS.  submitted  a  draft  treaty  on  Au- 
gust 17,   1965.     This  called  for  the  nuclear 
states  party  to  to  the  treaty  agreeing  not  to 
transfer  any  nuclear  weapons  and  for  the 
non-nuclear  states  agreeing  not  to  manu- 
facture, seek,  or  accept  by  transfer  nuclear 
weapons.    The  treaty  also  provided  that  the 
nuclear   states   parties    to   the    treaty   agree 
"not  to  transfer  any  nuclear  weafKsns  into  the 
national   control  of  any  non-nuclear  state, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  through  a  mili- 
tary alliance."    Yet  a  loop-hole  was  created 
by  the  following  clause:   "Each  undertakes 
not  to  take  any  other  action  which  would 
cause   an  Increase   in  the  total  number  of 
states  and  other  organizations  having  in- 
dependent power  to  use  nuclear  weapons." 
This  opened  the  atom  door,  for  under  this 
clause    an    MLF    could    t>e    created,    if    each 
member  had  a  veto  and  thus  if  its  creation 
did  not  increase  the  total  number  of  states 
and  other  organizations  having  independent 
power  to  use  nuclear  weajMns.    Also  an  In- 
dependent European  nuclear  force  could  be 
created  under  this  treaty  if  Britain  or  France 
gave  up  its  independent  control  of  nuclear 
weapons,  since  there  would  still  be  no  in- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  nuclear  en- 
titles.   The  U.S.  treaty  had  an  escape  clause: 
"This  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  indefimtely 
subject  to  the  right  of  any  party  to  the  treaty 
to  vrithdraw  from  the  treaty  if  it  decided  that 
extraordinary  events  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  treaty  have  jeopardized  the 
supreme   Interests   of   its   country."     Three 
months'  notice  was  required,  botii  to  the 
signatories  and  to  the  U.N.  Security  Coimcll. 
The  Soviet  umon  severely  criticized  this 
U.S.  draft  treaty.     Perceiving  the  deadlock, 
Italy  in  September,  1965,  submitted  a  draft 
of  a  unilateral  non-acquisltlon  declaration 
(ENDC/157).    This  would  be  an  agreement 
by  non-nuclear  states  1 — not  to  man\ifacture 
or  otherwise  acquire  control  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, 2 — not  to  seek  or  receive  assistance  from 
other  states  on  the  manufacture  of  such 
weapons,    and    3 — to    accept    International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  or  equivalent  inter- 
national safeguards  for  Its  peaceful  reactors. 
The  signatory  states  would  reserve  freedom 
of  action  if  a  non-nuclear  state  in  any  way 
acquired  within  the  time-span  national  con- 
trol of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Umon  on  September  24,  1965. 
submitted  to  the  20th  U  J4'.  General  Assembly 
a  draft  non-proliferation  treaty.  The  text 
attempted  to  plug  every  loop-hole:  "Parties 
to  the  treaty  posseestng  nuclear  weapons 
\indertake  not  to  transfer  such  weapons  in 
any  form — directly  or  indirectly,  through 
third  states  or  groups  of  states — to  owner- 
ship or  control  of  states  at  groups  of  states 
not  possessing  nuclear  weapons  and  not  to 
accord  to  such  states  or  groups  of  states  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  ownership,  control, 
or  use  of  nuclear  weapons."    Otherwise,  the 
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text  la  BOt  too  ^tMrimiiM-  from  that  of  the 
U.S.  treaty,  although  there  Is  no  article  un- 
dertaking "to  cooperate  In  facllltaUng  the 
application  of  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  or  equivalent  international  safe- 
guards on  all  peaceful  nuclear  activities." 

On  the  eve  of  the  close  of  the  1965  session 
of  ENDC.  and  before  the  Soviet  Union  sub- 
mitted ItB  draft,  the  eight  non-aUgned  mem- 
bers submitted  a  Joint  memorandum 
(ENDC/158)  on  non-proliferation.  They 
regretted  that  It  was  not  yet  possible  to 
reconcile  the  various  approaches  to  achieve 
a  treaty.  They  urged  that  measures  to  pro- 
hibit the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  should 
be  "coupled  with  or  followed  by  tangible 
steps  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to 
limit,  reduce,  and  eliminate  the  stocks  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of  their  de- 
livery." 

The  negotiations  toward  a  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  In  ENDC  were  not  unaffected  by 
events  outside  the  Conference.  Great  pres- 
sures were  put  on  ENDC  to  complete  a  treaty, 
fUst  by  the  20th  General  Assembly.  As  the 
debate  continued,  some  of  the  potential  mlU- 
tary  nuclear  powers  apparently  raised  their 
price  for  signing  any  treaty.  China  criti- 
cized any  treaty  as  creating  a  Soviet-Ameri- 
can monopoly  and.  In  addition,  assailed  the 
Soviet  Union  for  wanting  to  do  business  with 
the  U.S.,  especially  during  an  escalating  war 
In  Vietnam.  In  the  U.S.  pressures  increased 
In  1965  against  the  MLP  and  President  John- 
son put  it  on  the  shelf  late  In  1965.  West 
Germany  unexpectedly  did  not  voice  great 
objections,  especially  with  the  substitution 
of  a  "non-hardware"  solution  of  the  Mc- 
Namara  Committee  within  NATO.  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  and  others  In  the  U.S. 
Congress  voiced  strong  pleas  for  Administra- 
tion leadership  in  achieving  a  treaty;  in  May. 
1966.  the  U.S.  Senate  by  a  vote  of  84  to  0 
passed  a  resolution  urging  the  President  to 
continue  efTorts  to  negotiate  a  treaty. 

During  the  1966  session  of  ENDC  both 
aides  made  some  modifications  in  their  posi- 
tions. The  Soviet  addition  was  a  suggestion 
from  Chairman  Kosygln  on  February  Ist 
that  a  clause  be  added  prohibiting  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  against  non-nuclear  states 
parties  to  the  treaty  having  no  atomic  arma- 
ments on  their  territory.  The  U.S.  amend- 
ments submitted  on  March  22nd  (ENDC/ 
153/ Add.  1)  were  three-fold:  l— definitions 
were  begun  on  control,  nuclear  weapons,  a 
niiclear-weapon  state,  and  a  non-nuclear- 
weapon  state.  2 — Article  I  was  rewritten  to 
Include  prohibitions  on  manufacturing  and 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  reflected 
some  borrowings  from  the  Soviet  text,  and 
3— Article  n  reflected  the  same  changes  la 
the  obUgations  of  non-nuclear  states. 

Just  before  the  1966  session  adjourned  the 
eight  non-aligned  states  submitted  another 
Joint  memorandvim  on  non-proliferation 
(ENDO/178).  The  memorandum  was  based 
on  the  resolution  on  non-prollferatlMi 
passed  by  the  20th  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
The  eight  nations  drew  attention  to  the  "use- 
fulness of  clearly  defined  terms  in  order  to 
prevent  any  misunderstanding  or  contradic- 
tory Interpretation  now  or  in  the  futiire." 
The  eltfit  nations  wre  again  ambiguous  on 
whether  they  advocated  a  simple  or  a  com- 
plex treaty:  "the  treaty  shotild  be  coupled 
with  or  foUowed  by  tangible  steps  to  halt  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  to  Umit,  reduce,  and 
eliminate  the  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  mean*  of  their  deUvery."  PlnaUy.  they 
confirmed  "their  beUef  that  it  is  possible  and 
Indeed  urgent  to  negotiate  a  treaty." 
Reoommendationa  on  a  non-proltferation 
treaty 

18.  ENDC  should  continue  to  give  highest 
priority  to  negotiating  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  as  one  of  the  most  urgent  collateral 
measures.  The  political  and  technical  prob- 
lems which  prevent  an  agreement  on  &  draft 
treaty  may  be  lessening. 

19.  While  the  U.S.S.R.  and.  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, the  U.S.  both  seem  more  concerned 


about  the  effect  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty 
in  Exxrope  than  on  other  continents,  the  jjos- 
siblllty  of  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  new  nations  outside  Europe  Is  very  great 
and  this  should  add  to  the  urgency  of  sign- 
ing a  Treaty. 

20.  The  completion  of  B  non-proliferation 
treaty  would  be  highly  desirable  even  if 
Prance  and  China  did  not  immediately  be- 
come signatories. 

21.  A  non-proUferatloa  treaty  should  con- 
tain the  strongest  and  most  precise  language 
to  prevent  loopholes;  I.e..  to  prevent  indi- 
vidual nations  or  military  alliances  from  ac- 
quiring any  control  of  nuclear  weapons.  On 
the  other  hand,  military  planning  commit- 
tees on  nuclear  consultation  and  planning,  as 
the  McNamara  Committee,  need  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  treaty  and  need  not  fall  within  the 
definition  of  proliferation. 

22.  U.S.  proposals  to  make  mandatory  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards 
for  the  transfer  of  fissionable  material  be- 
tween states  for  peaceful  nuclear  purposes 
and  for  peaceful  research  and  power  reactors 
are  highly  desirable  and  should  be  part  of 
any  non-proliferation  treaty. 

23.  Guarantees  accompanying  any  non- 
proliferation  treaty  are  difficult  to  imple- 
ment. The  Soviet  proposal  for  prohibiting 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  against  non- 
nuclear  parties  to  the  treaty  having  no 
atomic  weapons  on  their  territory  is  desir- 
able. Additional  proposals  for  guarantees 
against  nuclear  aggression  or  blackmail  are 
both  vague  and  difficult  to  implement  and 
would  only  delay  the  completion  of  a  treaty. 

24.  Additional  measures  tied  to  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  are  psychologically  de- 
sirable to  make  the  present  nuclear  powers 
also  pay  a  price  to  prevent  further  prolifera- 
tion, but  agreement  woilld  be  delayed  If  the 
non-nuclear  powers  insist  on  an  omnibus 
treaty.  Thus  a  simple  non-proliferation 
treaty  should  be  easier  to  achieve  than  a 
complex  one. 


5.    OTHEE  COLLATERAL  DISARMAMENT   MEASURES. 

A  number  of  collateral  or  partial  disarma- 
ment measures — other  than  a  comprehensive 
test-ban  treaty  and  ft  non-proliferation 
treaty — have  been  put  before  ENDC.  Some 
have  received  more  attention  than  others. 

The  principal  collateral  measures  sug- 
gested by  the  U.S.  Include  the  following: 

1.  Verified  freeze  of  the  number  and  char- 
acteristics of  strategic  nuclear  offensive  and 
defensive  vehicles.  First  proposed  by  the 
U.S.  in  January,  1964,  this  measure  has  been 
Intensively  discussed.  It  would  include 
strategic  (long-range)  missiles  and  bombers 
as  well  as  ballistic  missile  systems.  It  would 
maintain  the  present  quantities  of  strategic 
nuclear  vehicles  at  present  levels  and  prevent 
the  development  and  deployment  of  stra- 
tegic vehicles  of  a  significantly  new  type. 
The  verification  requirements,  the  U.S.  In- 
sists, would  not  be  onarous.  This  measure 
has  not  been  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

2.  Verified  halt  of  production  of  fissionable 
materials  for  weapons  use  and  a  transfer  of 
such  materials  to  peacetime  uses.  Proixjsed 
in  1962  and  modified  In  1963,  the  U.S.  also 
submitted  a  working  paper  on  this  measure 
In  June,  1964  (ENDC/134).  The  U.S.  pro- 
posal is  flexible,  entailing  either  a  complete 
halt  in  the  production  of  fissionable  mate- 
rials or  on  a  reciprocal  plant-by-plant  shut- 
down. Also  the  U.S.  proposal  for  the  transfer 
to  non-weapon  uses  of  this  material  Is  flex- 
ible, either  the  same  quantity  of  weapons- 
grade  U-235  by  both  sides  or  60,000  kilograms 
from  the  U.S.  to  40,000  kilograms  from  the 
U.3.S.K.  The  U.S.  in  1965  iirged  the  dem- 
onstrated destruction  of  thotisands  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  obtain  fissionable  material  for  transfer  to 
peaceful  purposes.  The  U.S.  on  March  8, 
1966,  submitted  a  working  paper  on  the 
transfer  of  fissionable  material  obtained  by 
the  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons  (ENDC/ 
172).    Also    the    Uj8.    on    June    26,    1964 


(Ea»DC/134).  on  AprU  14,  1966  (ENDC/ 
174),  and  on  August  14,  1966  (ENDC/176) 
submitted  working  papers  or  memoranda  on 
an  inspection  method  for  verifying  the  status 
of  shutdown  plutonlum  production  reactors. 
This  measure  has  not  yet  been  accepted  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  ProHibition  of  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  to  change  national  boundaries.  This 
rudimentary  proposal  was  introduced  by  the 
U.S.  In  January.  1964,  and  was  clearly  a  US. 
response  to  a  proposal  first  made  outside 
ENDC  by  Chairman  Khrushchev  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1963   (ENDC/119). 

4.  The  application  of  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  or  equivalent  inter, 
national  safeguards  over  peaceful  nuclear 
activities.  While  the  U.S.  has  incorporated  a 
simple  version  of  this  measure  Into  Its  draft 
non-proliferation  treaty,  it  has  also  con- 
sidered this  as  a  separate  measure.  It  has 
urged  that  existing  bilateral  transfer  ar- 
rangements be  rewritten  to  include  IAEA 
safeguards.  Also  it  has  urged  that  the  major 
nuclear  powers  themselves  practice  what  they 
ask  other  nations  to  do  and  thus  accept  an 
increasing  measure  of  IAEA  inspection  ol 
their  facilities. 

5.  Regional  limitations  in  non-nuclear 
arms.  The  U.S.  in  January,  1966,  proposed 
in  a  general  way  that  states  on  a  regional 
basis  explore  ways  to  limit  competition 
among  themselves  for  costly  weapons.  The 
initiative  should  come  from  the  concerned 
regions.  These  states  could  agree  not  to 
acquire  from  any  source.  Including  their  own 
production  or  importation,  militery  equip- 
ment proscribed.  The  larger  powers  should 
be  prepared  to  respect  such  an  agreement. 

The  principal  collateral  measures  suggested 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  include  the  following: 

6.  Withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  the 
territories  of  other  countries.  The  U.S.Sil. 
proposed  either  that  all  foreign  troops  be 
withdrawn  from  all  foreign  territories  or 
that  agreement  be  reached  on  the  number  of 
troops  reduced  on  a  reciprocal  basis  until  all 
troops  are  completely  withdrawn.  The  Soviet 
Union  wanted  to  begin  this  measure  by  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  East  Germany  and 
other  Eastern  European  states  and  from  West 
Germany  and  other  Western  Etiropean 
states.  This  proposal  has  not  been  accepted 
by  the  U.S. 

7.  Reduction  in  the  total  numbers  of  the 
armed  forces  of  states.  The  U.S.SJl.  for  a 
time  cut  the  number  of  her  troops  uni- 
laterally, but  it  indicated  a  desire  to  make 
further  cuts  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  The  UJ5, 
has  not  reacted  favorably. 

8.  Redy<:tion  of  military  budgets.  In 
1963-64  both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.  re- 
duced their  military  budgets.  The  U.S.SJI. 
later  proposed  reciprocal  reductions  of  ten 
to  fifteen  percent.  The  U.S.  has  always 
opposed  this  method  of  arms  reduction  « 
being  deceptive,  and  not  necessarily  reducing 
tensions.  Sweden  and  Canada  urged  pre- 
liminary work  on  budget  reductions  through 
the  establishment  of  an  experts'  committee 
to  study  the  matter,  but  the  Soviet  Union 
so  far  has  not  approved  the  appointment  of 
such  a  group. 

9.  Conclusion  of  a  non-aggression  pact  6e- 
tween  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Treaty  coun- 
tries. The  Soviet  Union  presented  a  draft 
treaty  in  February.  1963  (ENDC/77).  The 
U.S.  has  continued  to  be  negative  toward  this 
measure,  although  the  Committee  on  Arms 
Control  '  and  Disarmament  of  the  Whit* 
House  Conference  on  International  Coopera- 
tion in  1965  endorsed  the  general  proposal. 

10.  Establishment  of  denuclearized  zonet. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  been  more  favorable  to 
the  creation  of  such  zones  than  the  U.S.,  al- 
though the  latter  is  apparently  becon^ 
more  receptive  to  denuclearized  areas  under 
certain  conditions.  While  there  have  be» 
proposals  for  denuclearized  zones  In  the 
Mediterranean,  Balkans,  Central  Europ*. 
Northern  Europe,  Africa,  and  Alaska/Sibera. 
most  technical  progress  has  been  mm 
toward  a  denuclearized  zone  in  Latin  Amer- 
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jca.  Yet  there  has  been  a  postponement  In 
August,  1966.  m  finishing  the  technical  prep- 
aiaUons  even  of  this  effort. 

11.  Measures  to  prevent  surprise  attack 
through  a  network  of  observation  posts.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  tied  this  measure  to  the 
reduction  In  the  nimiber  of  foreign  troops 
on  the  territories  of  Central  European  states. 
The  U.S.  In  January.  1964,  urged  the  nego- 
tiation of  this  measure  without  being  tied 
to  any  reduction  of  troops.  The  U.S.  plan 
provided  for  posts  In  North  America  as  well 
as  Europe.  The  U.K.  In  March.  1964.  sub- 
mitted a  paper  discussing  this  measure  and 
concluding  that  It  would  "do  much  to  ease 
international  tension."  (ENDC/130).  Can- 
ada submitted  In  August,  1963,  a  memoran- 
dum comparing  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  proposals 
on  reducing  the  risk  of  war  through  accident 
(ENDC/110). 

12.  Renunciation  of  use  of  foreign  terri- 
tories for  stationing  strategic  means  of  de- 
livering nuclear  weapons.  The  U.S.S.R.  sub- 
mitted a  draft  declaration  In  February  1963 
(ENDC/75).  The  U.S.  has  always  been  op- 
posed to  this  measure  as  creating  an  im- 
balance of  military  forces. 

13.  Elimination  of  all  bomber  aircraft.  The 
Soviet  Union  proposed  in  January.  1964,  as 
a  collateral  measure  that  all  bomber  aircraft 
be  eliminated.  The  U.S.  counter  proposal 
was  to  begin  with  the  physical  destruction  of 
an  equal  number  (20  per  month  on  each  side 
for  24  months)  of  American  B-47  and  Soviet 
TU-16  bombers.  While  both  types  of  bomb- 
ers were  becoming  obsolescent  In  the  U.S. 
and  U.S.S.R.  military  machines,  they  would 
be  very  usable  in  the  arsenals  of  other  states. 

14.  The  cessation  of  war  propaganda.  This 
measure  was  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
In  1962.  It  was  considered  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  in  April  and  May,  1962.  A  com- 
promise resolution  on  May  25th  was  agreed 
upon  by  member  sUtes  (ENDC/C.  1/20) ,  but 
then  the  U.S.S.R.  rejected  the  agreed  resolu- 
tion by  offering  five  amendments.  No  further 
debate  has  been  held. 

Other  collateral  measures  proposed  Include 
the  following: 

15.  An  agreement  on  the  application  of 
savings  on  military  expenditures.  This  was 
introduced  by  Brazil  In  February.  1964 
(ENDC/126) .  It  recommended  that  all  gov- 
ernments reduce  their  military  budgets  and 
that  a  sima  not  below  20  percent  of  the  value 
of  their  reductions  be  credited  to  an  "Indus- 
trial Conversion  and  Economic  Development 
Fund."  Pope  Paul  VI  made  a  similar  pro- 
posal m  Bombay. 

16.  An  agreement  not  to  be  the  first  na- 
tion to  use  nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  proposed  this  measure  for  future 
conflicts,  provided  that  the  other  nuclear 
powers  assume  this  obligation.  The  U.S.  haa 
never  approved  t>hls  measvire. 

17.  A  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  measiire  is 
based  on  a  resolution  Initially  passed  by  the 
16th  U.N.  General  Assembly.  It  has  been 
consistently  opposed  by  the  U.S.  as  being  de- 
ceptive and  unenforceable,  and  not  estab- 
lishing the  conditions  of  confidence  neces- 
sary for  the  universal  renunlcatlon  of  these 
weapons. 

18.  Freezing  nuclear  weapons  in  Central 
Europe.  A  memorandum  on  this  measure 
wae  submitted  by  Poland. 

Further  collateral  measures  have  been  pro- 
posed by  states  and  private  groups  which 
merit  further  consideration  even  though  they 
have  not  yet  been  officially  placed  before 
ENDC.  These  measures  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 

19.  Controls  over  the  traffic  in  conventional 
arms.  The  Committee  on  Anna  Control  and 
Disarmament  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  International  Cooperation  proposed  the 
following  controls:  a — ^major  power  agree- 
ment to  refrain  from  introducing  sophisti- 
cated but  conventional  weapons  to  smaller 
powers,  b — ViJ.  supervised  agreements  re- 
garding sale  and  acquisition  of  arms  by  the 
■mailer  powers,  and  o — ^the  est&bllstunent  of  a 


UJ*.  monitoring  system  to  record  the  traffic 
in  arms.  The  Committee  also  recommended 
regional  non-acquisition  agreements  similar 
to  those  proposed  by  the  U.S.  (see  No.  5 
above) .  Malta  In  the  20th  General  Assembly 
also  suggested  that  a  system  of  publicity  on 
the  trade  of  arms  be  established  through  the 
UJr. 

with  the  Introduction  of  an  increasing 
number  of  collateral  measures — some  of 
which  were  In  the  first  stage  of  both  draft 
GCD  treaties— the  obvious  suggestion  was 
made  that  certain  measures  should  be  put 
Into  a  package  for  a  pre-first-stage  GCD. 
Another  suggestion  w^as  that  many  of  the 
collateral  measures  fall  under  two  rubrics: 
nuclear  disarmament  and  Eiiropean  disarma- 
ment/security. Perhaps  efforts  could  be 
pursued  to  discuss  these  measures  in  two 
(or  more)  clusters.  If  it  is  difficult  to  have 
discussions  and  negotiations  on  the  Euro- 
pean measvires  without  the  presence  of  West 
and  East  Germany,  perhaps  these  could  be 
referred  to  a  special  conference  on  Etiropean 
disarmament/security  vrtth  the  participa- 
tion of  all  relevant  states. 

Recommendations  on  other  collateral 
disarmament  members 

25.  While  It  is  hard  to  select  priorities — 
other  than  a  non-proliferation  treaty  and  a 
comprehensive  test-ban — from  among  the 
pending  collateral  disarmament  measures, 
ENDC  should  be  encouraged  to  give  further 
study  and  negotiate  almost  all  of  these 
measures. 

26.  ENDC  should  encourage  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  through  "mutual  example"  or 
parellei  Initiatives  to  put  Into  effect  some  of 
these  collateral  measures  without  the  sign- 
ing of  bilateral  or  multilateral  treaties. 

27.  ENDC  should  encourage  the  smaller 
nations  to  take  disarmament  Initiatives 
whenever  they  can  without  waiting  for 
agreement  by  the  larger  powers,  but  asking 
the  larger  powers  to  respect  their  agree- 
ments. 

28.  ENDC  should,  if  possible,  encoiirage  the 
formation  of  working  groups  to  explore  fur- 
ther the  technical  and  political  aspects  of 
most  pending  collateral  measures. 

29.  While  generally  it  Is  easier  to  negotiate 
on  a  single  measure,  ENDC  might,  where 
possible,  put  collateral  measures  Into  p>ack- 
ages  In  an  attempt  to  balance  off  the  risks 
and  gains  of  separate  measures  and  make 
them  more  acceptable  to  participating 
states. 

30.  ENDC  might  encourage  the  convening 
of  a  special  conference  on  European  dis- 
armament/security with  the  participation  of 
all  relevant  states  and  considering  the  many 
collateral  measures  suggested. 

6.     WORU)     DISARMAMENT     CONFERENCE      (WbC) 

The  first  and  second  conferences  of  heads 
of  non-aligned  countries,  held  In  Belgrade 
and  Cairo  In  1961  and  1964  respectively,  pro- 
posed that  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  hold 
a  world  disarmament  conference.  The 
Cairo  meeting  suggested  that  It  be  held  "un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  to  which  all 
countries  would  be  Invited."  The  UJJ.  Dis- 
armament Commission,  meeting  In  the 
spring  of  1965,  passed  a  resolution  welcom- 
ing this  proposal  and  reconunended  that  the 
20th  General  Assembly  give  It  "urgent  con- 
sideration." The  General  Assembly  dis- 
cussed this  matter  at  length.  The  advan. 
tages  of  a  conference  appeared  two-fold: 
1 — to  bring  militarily  significant  states,  espe- 
cially China,  Into  the  disarmament  discus- 
sions and  2 — to  give  the  new  Impetus  to  the 
disarmament  negotiations.  The  substantive 
debate  centered  largely  on  how  Peking  oould 
be  brought  Into  the  disarmament  dialogue. 
Also  the  General  Assembly  discussed  the 
relationship  of  the  Conference  to  ENDC.  It 
was  agreed  generally  that  negotiations  with- 
in ENDC  should  continue  while  a  world 
conference  was  being  prepared  and  such 
preparations  shotild  not  In  any  way  hinder 
ENDC.     A  distinction   was   made   between 


disarmament  discussions,  such  as  those  In 
the  U  Ji.  General  Assembly,  and  disarmament 
negotiations,  such  as  those  In  ENDC.  A 
world  disarmament  conference  woxild  be  a 
forum  for  disarmament  discussions,  but  ulti- 
mately disarmament  negotiations  following 
a  world  conference  would  have  to  retiim  to 
some  forum  such  as  ENDC,  perhaps  some- 
what enlarged,  and  hopefully  Including 
China. 

The  resolution  favoring  the  world  confer- 
ence was  ultimately  passed  by  the  20th  CJen- 
eral  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  112  to  none,  with 
France  abstaining  and  Nationalist  Cliina  not 
voting.  This  called  for  "necessary  consulta- 
tions be  conducted  with  all  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  widely  repre- 
sentative preparatory  committee  which  will 
take  appropriate  steps  for  the  convening  of 
a  world  disarmament  conference  not  later 
than  1967." 

Consultations  were  begun  principally  by 
the  non-aligned  states  which  initially  advo- 
cated the  Conference,  especially  Yugoslavia, 
U.A.R.,  and  Algeria.  The  Chinese  newspaper, 
Renmin  Ribao,  on  June  20,  1966,  stated  that 
"China  will  definitely  not  attend  any  world 
disarmament  conference  at  the  UJ4.  or  out- 
side  It."  Despite  this  statement,  the  non. 
aligned  nations  have  not  yet  given  up  their 
efforts  to  convene  a  world  conference. 

Recommendations  on  a  world  disarmmment 
conference 

31.  Efforts  should  be  pursued  vigorously 
to  persuade  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  participate  In  a  WDC. 

32.  Methods  should  be  found  to  insure  the 
participation  of  othM  militarily  significant 
states — e.g..  West  Germany  and  East  Ger- 
many— In  a  WDC. 

33.  A  WDC  should  not  be  held  If  China 
and  other  militarily  significant  states  will 
not  attend. 

34.  A  WDC.  Including  especially  its  agenda 
and  procedures,  should  be  carefully  prepared. 

7.  appendix:  annotated  chronology  or  endc 
1962 

March  14 — Conference  opened.  (ENDC/ 
PV.  1  and  continuing) . 

March  15 — ^n.S.8.R.  Introduced  its  draft 
treaty  on  GCD.     (ENDC/2) . 

April  16 — Joint  memorandum,  submitted 
from  non-aligned  states  on  a  test-ban  treaty 
(ENDC/28). 

April  18 — U.S.  Introduced  Its  draft  treaty 
on  GCD.     (ENDC/30). 

(April — U.S.  resumed  atmospheric  nuclear 
tests  which  U.S.8.R.  had  resumed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1961). 

May  31 — First  Interim  Progress  Report  of 
ENDC  (ENDC/42). 
June  14 — Recess  began  after  66tb  meeting. 
July   16 — Conference  resumed  with  57th 
meeting. 

Aug.  27 — U.S.  and  UJK.  introduced  two 
draft  test-ban  treaties  (ENDC/58  and  ENDC/ 
69). 

Sept.  7 — Recess  began  with  82nd  meeting, 
although  Subcommittee  on  a  test-ban  treaty 
continued  to  meet. 

Sept.  7 — Second  Interim  Progress  Report 
of  ENDC  (ENDC/62). 

(Sept. — 17th  UJ*.  General  Assembly  con- 
vened, with  disarmament  debate  In  Political 
Committee.) 

(Resolutions  passed  on  suspension  of  nu- 
clear tests,  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment, convening  a  conference  to  sign  a  con- 
vention on  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  conversion  to  peaceful  needs 
of  the  resources  released  by  disarmament.) 
(Oct. — Cuban  missile  crisis.) 
Nov.  26 — Conference  resumed  with  83rd 
meeting. 

Dec.  7 — ^Report  of  ENDC  to  General  Assem- 
bly on  test-ban  negotiations  (ENDC/68). 
Dec.  20— Recess  began  after  86th  meeting. 

jr963 
Vtob.   IS — Oonfsrence  resumed  with  96th 
meeting. 
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April  10— Recess  began  alter  120tb  meet- 
ing. 

April  10 — Third  Interim  Progress  Report 
of  £NDC  (ENDC/83). 

April  17 — Conference  resumed  with  ISlst 
meeting. 

June  10 — Annoimcement  made  that  the 
n.S.  and  n.S.SJl.  had  agreed  to  begin  nego- 
tiations In  Moscow  in  mid-July  on  a  test- 
ban  treaty. 

June  10 — Joint  memorandum  on  test-ban 
treaty  submitted  by  Ethiopia,  Nigeria,  and 
UJLR.  {ENDC/94). 

June  20 — ^Hot-line  memorandiun  signed 
(ENDC/97)  and  began  operating  on  August 
30th. 

June  21 — Mexico  submitted  a  draft  treaty 
prohibiting  the  placing  in  orbit  of  nuclear 
weapons  (KNDC/98). 

June  21 — Recess  began  after  147th  meet- 
ing. 

(July  15 — Test-ban  negotiations  began  In 
Moscow  and  partial  test-ban  treaty  (ENDC/ 
100)  Initialed  on  July  25) . 

July  30 — Conference  resumed  with  148th 
meeting. 

Aug.  2 — Recess  began  with  149th  meeting 
for  some  delegates  to  travel  to  Moscow. 

Aug.  6 — Partial  test-ban  treaty  signed  in 
Moscow. 

Aug.  12 — Conference  resumed  with  ISOth 
meeting 

Aug.  29 — Recess  began  after  iseth  meeting. 

Aug.  29 — Fourth  Interim  Progress  Report 
of  ENDC  (BNDC/115). 

(Sept. — 18th  VJN.  General  Assembly  con- 
vened, with  disarmament  debate  in  Political 
Committee.  Resolutions  passed  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament,  convening  a  con- 
ference to  sign  a  convention  on  prohibiting 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  suspension  of 
nuclear  tests,  denuclearization  of  Latin 
America,  and  conversion  to  peaceful  needs  of 
the  resources  released  by  disarmament.) 

(Oct.  17 — CSeneral  Assembly  passed  resolu- 
tion prohibiting  the  stationing  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  outer  space.) 
1964 

Jan.  21 — Conference  resumed  with  167th 
meeting. 

AprU  21— U.S.SJI.,  U5.,  and  TJJL  sepa- 
rately announced  that  they  were  reducing 
the  production  of  fissionable  material  for 
nuclear  weapons  (ENDC/131  and  ENDC/132). 

April  28 — Recess  began  after  187tb  meet- 
ing. 

June  9 — Conference  resumed  with  188tb 
meeting. 

Sept.  14 — Eight  non-aligned  members  sub- 
mitted a  Joint  memorandum  on  a  comive- 
henslve  test-ban  treaty  (ENDC/145) . 

Sept.  17— Recess  began  with  2I7th  meet- 
ing. 

Sept.  17— Fifth  Interim  Progress  Report  of 
ENDC  (ENDC/148). 

(Sept.— 19th  UJI.  General  Assembly  con- 
vened, but  no  disarmament  debate  was  held 
In  Political  Committee.) 

(Oct.  16 — China  exploded  her  first  nuclear 
weapons.) 

1965 

(April  21 — XJJS.  Disarmament  Commission 
was  reconvened  for  first  time  since  1960. 
Beaolutlona  passed,  before  It  recessed  on  June 
16th,  on  a  world  disarmament  conference 
and  on  reconvening  ENDC  to  develop  a  treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  and  on 
collateral  measures.) 

July  27 — Conference  resumed  with  218th 
meeting. 

Aug.  17— TJJB.  submitted  a  draft  non-pro- 
liferation treaty  (ENDC/152) . 

Sept.  16 — ^Elght  non-aligned  members  sub- 
mitted a  Joint  memorandum  on  non-prolifer- 
ation (ENDC/158) . 

Sept.  16— Recess  began  after  a84th  meet- 
ing. 

Sept.  16— Sixth  Interim  rrogreea  Report  of 
ENDC  (ENDC/160) . 

(Sept^-aoth  T7.  N.  Oenaral  Assembly,  with 
rtlsarmsment  debate  in  Polittcal  Oommlttee. 


Resolutions  passed  on  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons,  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament, suspension  of  nuclear  tests,  ques- 
tion of  convening  a  conference  on  prohibit- 
ing the  vise  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  a  world 
disarmament  conference.) 

(Sept.  24— U.S.S.R.  submitted  a  draft  non- 
proliferation  treaty  (ENt)C/164).) 

1966 

Jan.  27 — Conference  resumed  with  23Stb 
meeting. 

May  10— Recess  began  after  263rd  meet- 
ing. 

June  14 — Conference  resiuned  with  264tb 
meeting. 

Aug.  17— Eight  non-aligned  states  sub- 
mitted a  Joint  memorandum  on  a  compre- 
hensive test-ban  treaty  (ENDC/ 177). 

Aug.  19 — Eight  non-aligned  states  sub- 
mitted a  Joint  memorandum  on  non-prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons   (ENDC/178) . 

Aug.  25 — Recess  began  after  286th  meet- 
ing. 

Aug.  25 — Seventh  Interim  Progress  Report 
of  ENDC  (ENDC/184) . 

(Sept.  20 — 21st  XJ.N.  General  Assembly, 
with  disarmament  debate  in  Political  Com- 
mittee.) 

(Sept.  22— U.S.SJi.  submitted  to  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  a  resolution  on  the  renxincla- 
tlon  by  states  of  actions  hampering  the  at- 
tainment of  a  non-proliferation  agreement.) 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun.  I  should  like 
to  advise  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEY] ,  it  is  my  intention  to  have  a 
live  quorum,  so  that  attendants  may 
advise  Senators  by  tdephone  that  this 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  10  leg.] 

Aiken  Harris         i 

Anderson  Hart  | 

Baker  Hatfield 

Bartlett  Hayden 

Bennett  Hlckenlooper 

Bible  HlU 

Boggs  Holland 

Brooke  HolUngs     I 

Burdlck  Hruska 

Byrd,  Va.  Jackson 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Jordan.  N.C. 

Cannon  Jordan,  Idaho 

Carlson  Kuchel 

Case  Lausche 

Clark  long.  Mo. 

Cooper  Magnuaon 

Curtis  Mansfield 

Dlrkaen  McCarthy 

Dodd  McCIeUan 

Domlnlck  McQee 

Ellender  McGovern 

Pulbrlght  Metcair 

Gore  Mondale 

Orlffln  Monroney 

Oruening  Montoya 

Hansen  Bforse 


Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

ProxmJre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WiUlams.  N.J. 

WUUams,  Del. 

Tarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Bbewstek]  ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inottte],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kzn- 
MiDY],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennxdt],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  MdtrrrRs],  and  the 
Senator  frtMn  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings], 
are  absent  on  offlcial  business. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr' 
Young],  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts] 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from  Arl- 
zona  [Mr.  Fannin]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGs  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  Is 
present. 

LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  relates  to  increas- 
ing the  membership  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  by  appointing  ex  oflScio 
members  from  six  additional  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate. 

The  pending  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  other  ex  officio  membership  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  addi- 
tion to  the  eight  committees  that  are 
now  represented  by  adding  members 
from  the  Committees  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  Commerce,  Finance,  Foreign 
Relations,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Judiciary,  and  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Such  an  addition  to  the  membership 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  which 
already  has  a  total  of  26  regular  mem- 
bers and  27  ex  officio  members,  would,  I 
am  afraid,  move  against  the  trend  that 
everyone  has  urged.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  attempting  to  reduce 
its  numbers  has  managed  to  reduce  its 
numbers  by  one. 

The  author  of  the  amendment,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Pemi- 
sylvanla  [Mr.  Clark],  in  his  various 
Statements  on  reorganization,  partic- 
ularly while  the  pending  bill  has  been 
considered,  has  decried  the  excess  num- 
ber of  committee  assignments  now 
carried. 

All  of  us  who  work  In  the  field  of  the 
reorganization  of  Congress  have  at- 
tempted— and  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing that  the  prevailing  trend  of  opinion 
is  in  that  direction — to  reduce  the 
multiplicity  of  committee  assignments 
that  each  Senator  may  carry  because  of 
the  great  workload  that  the  standing 
committees  now  have. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
stressed  that  one  of  the  ways  to  solve  one 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  is  to  have 
the  committee  memberships  more 
limited  than  at  present.  Yet  this  pro- 
posal would  fly  in  the  face  of  that  sug- 
gestion because  it  would  make  the  Ap- 
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propriations  Committee  more  unwieldy 
by  increasing  its  membership  tremen- 
dously. 

The  present  ex  o£Qcio  positions  now 
total  27  so  there  are  already  53  positions, 
including  the  full  membership  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  26. 

The  pending  amendment  would  add  a 
mtnimiim  of  21  positions — three  from 
each  of  the  committees  mentioned. 
That  would  be  a  total  of  74. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  number 
could  be  increased  from  74 — ^which 
would  be  the  minimum — to  89  as  a 
maximum. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  how  lonely  the 
11  Senators  who  are  not  included  in  the 
list  as  proposed  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  feel.  Cer- 
tainly, if  we  were  incUned  to  agree  to 
this  amendment,  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
to  make  all  Senators  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  so  that  we 
would  not  discriminate  against  any 
Senator. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  would  help 
the  appropriations  situation.  There 
would  be  a  considerable  amoimt  of  diffi- 
culty, I  am  afraid,  because  some  commit- 
tees, such  as  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  would  have  a  minimum  of 
three  and  could  have  a  maximum  of  six 
ex  officio  members.  This  occurs  if  the 
committee  is  concerned  with  more  than 
one  appropriations  bill. 

Three  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  would  serve  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriations.  Three  additional 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  would  be  entitled  to  serve  by 
reason  of  that  committee's  connection 
with  the  portion  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
which  deals  with  the  handling  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  would 
have  a  minimum  of  three  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  members  who  would  be  en- 
titled to  serve  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Three  of  these  would  be 
entitled  to  serve  because  of  their  work 
on  the  State,  Commerce,  and  judiciary 
appropriations  bill.  The  other  three 
would  be  entitled  to  serve  because  of 
their  work  on  the  bill  which  contains 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  or  for  the  individual  in- 
dependent agencies  that  deal  with  the 
transportation  agencies  and  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  when  those  appro- 
priations are  being  considered  in  the 
independent  offices  bill. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
subcommittee  which  handles  most  of  the 
transportation  and  aviation  matters,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  Maritime 
Administration,  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

We  already  have  a  close  interrelation- 
ship in  which  Senators  who  are  actually 
In  charge  of  legislative  committees  also 
serve  as  very  important  chairmen  on 
appropriations  subcommittees. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  would 
have  three  ex  officio  monbers  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
appropriation  bill. 


The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
would  add  at  least  three  members,  con- 
sisting of  those  having  to  do  with  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  present  membership  of  three 
who  are  entitled  to  consider  the  appro- 
priations bill  on  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular items,  when  that  appropriation  bill 
is  being  considered  by  the  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  would  have  three  members 
working  on  the  public  works  appropria- 
tions bill  having  to  do  with  the  considera- 
tion of  reclamation  appropriations,  the 
Southeastern  and  Southwestern  Power 
Marketing  Administrations,  in  addition 
to  the  Senators  who  now  serve. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  would 
have  three  members  on  the  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  appropriations  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  would  have  a  minimum  of  three 
members,  but  that  number  could  be  in- 
creased to  as  many  as  nine.  Three  of 
them  would  be  on  the  subcommittee 
which  handles  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropri- 
ations bill,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Cuban  refugee  program.  Three  of  them 
would  work  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Appropriations  bill  having  to  do 
with  a  consideration  of  Indian  and  Pub- 
lic Health  activities. 

So  the  number  could  be  anywhere 
from  a  minimum  of  74 — counting  the  21 
members  to  be  provided  by  the  pending 
amendment — to  a  total  of  89  when  we 
add  the  full  36  members  that  could  be 
entitled  to  serve. 

This  certainly  would  not  be  helpful. 
The  pending  amendment  would  mean 
that  Senators  who  now  serve  in  impor- 
tant committee  posts  on  legislative  mat- 
ters would  be  duplicating,  as  ex  officio 
members,  the  work  that  they  now  per- 
form. 

For  instance,  two  leading  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency are  now  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. There  are  five  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  which  is  to 
be  given  representation  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  I  stated  that 
some  of  them  are  at  the  head  of  their 
committees.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
has  no  members  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  But  this  Is  an  historic 
matter;  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  have  never  been  considered 
for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
because  it  was  an  exclusive  committee  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned.  They  were 
not  to  be  given  seats  on  the  two  choice 
fiscal  committees — the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Conunittee  on 
Finance.  For  that  reason,  no  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  are  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  no 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations are  on  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance.  It  has  been  that  way,  and  it  has 
worked  well. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  is  fortunate  in  having  four  mem- 
bers on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  have  held 
extremely  important  positions.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  DepEu-tment  of  the  In- 
terior Appropriations  and  is  also  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Legislative  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  So  Senator 
Hayden,  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  is  amply  and  ably  represent- 
ing that  committee,  as  are  three  other 
members  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  as  chairman  of  the  State,  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
has  two-member  representation  there. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  three  members  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  three  members  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  that  the  plea 
to  give  these  legislative  committees 
greater  representation  is  not  based  upon 
an  urgent  need,  would  merely  result  in 
more  members  than  could  be  handled, 
and  would  delay  rather  than  help  the 
passage  of  legislation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    If  the  Senator  has  com- 
pleted his  statement,  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  not  com- 
pleted my  remarks. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  wait. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  examine  each  appropriation 
bill  and  determine  which  ex  officio  mem- 
bers would  have  to  be  invited.  On  some 
bills,  this  would  mean  ex  officio  members 
from  more  than  one  committee. 

For  example,  the  foreign  aid  bill  would 
include  ex  officio  members  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  on  international  banks 
funded  through  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  from  Foreign  Relations  on 
AID. 

In  other  words,  the  amendment  would 
open  up  the  opportunity  for  unbalanced 
representation  and  much  confusion  as 
subcommittees  may  be  reallned  for  new 
departments  such  as  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  think  the  Senator 
Is  making  a  fine  speech  and  is  bringing 
out  excellent  points. 

I  wonder  whether  one  other  point 
should  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  that 
practically  every  Senator  Is  overasslgned 
now  on  committees.  As  a  result,  he  does 
not  have  time  to  attend  all  hearings.  If 
these  new  ex  officio  members  were  as- 
sigTied  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  to  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee, it  would  simply  add  to  their  bur- 
dens, if  they  expect  to  attend  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
which  are  exhaustive  and  consume  a 
great  deal  of  time. 

Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  the 
Senators  would  be  badly  overburdened 
and  probably  would  find  It  Impossible  to 
attend,  which  would  mean  that  their 
addition  to  those  subcommittees  would 
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not  be  good  for  them  or  for  the  subcom- 
mittee or  for  the  full  committee  or  for 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida.  It  would  result  In  added  duties 
that  they  could  ill  afford  to  carry,  be- 
cause many  of  the  Senators  who  prob- 
ably would  be  assigned  to  these  commit- 
tees are  senior  members  of  existing  legis- 
lative committees. 

As  I  said  before,  in  the  case  of  some 
Senators,  such  as  Senator  McClellan, 
Senator  Hayden,  Senator  Hn,L,  and  Sen- 
ator Magntjson,  the  committee  would  be 
given  extra  seats,  and  there  would  be 
added  representation  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  where  there  are  al- 
ready chairmen  of  these  subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  not  the  addi- 
tion of  these  new  ex  officio  members  also 
add  to  the  burdens  of  the  subcommittees 
in  obtaining  a  quonmi  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  and  would  this  not  add 
to  the  burden  of  the  full  committee  in 
obtaining  a  quorum  and  knowing  which 
quorum  applied  in  each  particular  case? 
I  say  that  because  it  would  be,  of  course, 
a  different  quorum  each  time  as  the  com- 
mittee came  to  consider  different  sub- 
jects. Does  the  Senator  think  that 
would  be  burdensome? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  It  would  be 
burdensome  and  quite  confusing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  committee 
gfive  consideration  to  the  thought  of 
eliminating  all  the  ex  oflBclo  members  and 
keeping  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions operating  imder  the  nimiber  that 
exists  without  the  ex  officio  members? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  committee  dis- 
cussed both  the  addition  to  the  commit- 
tee and  the  subtraction  of  existing  posi- 
tions. Knowing  the  great  resistance  that 
would  have  occurred  had  we  attempted 
to  eliminate  the  historic  m»nbership  on 
the  committee  now  enjoyed  and  having 
been  enjoyed  since  1922,  we  chose  to  leave 
the  membership  of  the  Coimnittee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  status  quo,  rather  than 
Jeopardize  the  satisfactory  condition  that 
still  exists  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. We  did  not  believe  that  the 
addition  of  new  members  would  assist  in 
any  way  to  correct  a  situation  that  at 
some  time  the  Senate  may  wish  to  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
CWahoma  is  deeply  informed  on  this 
subject.  He  may  not  wish  to  answer  this 
questlcm;  and  if  he  does  not  wish  to  an- 
swer it,  I  wHl  understand. 

In  the  interest  of  efficiency  in  the  man- 
ag«nent  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, would  It  be  better  to  reduce  the 
niunber  by  eliminating  the  ex  officio 
members  rather  than  Increasing  the 
number  as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  reduction 
would  probably  add  to  the  efficiency  to 
some  degree.  I  am  certain  ttiat  the  re- 
duction, however,  would  meet  with  vio- 
lent opposition  on  the  floor. 


Consequently,  I  feel  that  we  should 
leave  the  present  ex  officio  representation 
as  it  stands,  but  not  compoimd  additional 
membership  simply  to  provide  that  these 
other  committees  should  be  represented. 
The  committees  are  represented  in  a 
way,  because  the  committee  on  wtiich 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania serves  are  represented  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  by  three 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  by  three  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  PSresident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Let  ma  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  that  he  has  an  absolutely 
valid  point.  There  is  no  justification 
whatever  for  giving  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  three  ex  officio  members  and 
not  giving  them  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  or  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  or  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  or  the  other 
three  committees  which  are  denied  this 
privilege. 

I  would  be  happy  to  Join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio — I  am  sure  he  will  be 
pleased  to  know — in  the  event  my 
amendment  is  defeated,  in  proposing  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  these  ex 
officio  members  from  the  eight  favored 
committees  which,  through  the  accidents 
of  history,  without  the  slightest  amoimt 
of  logic,  now  have  this  privilege  of  three 
ex  officio  members  when  their  bills  have 
been  considered.  Either  that  arrange- 
ment Is  good  for  all  catnmittees  or  it  is 
not  good  for  any  committee.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  better  to  add  these  three 
ex  officio  members. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  will  not 
be  a  burden.  They  sit  for  one  bill.  Nor 
will  there  be  any  trouble  in  learning  for 
what  bill,  because  what  bill  is  spelled  out 
In  my  amendment.  These  arguments  are 
Just  strawmen  being  raised  to  knock 
down  the  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  or  any  other 
Senator  can  tliink  of  one  good  reason 
why  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency should  be  denied  the  right  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriations which  are  of  great  interest 
to  them,  as  members  of  the  legislative 
committee,  while  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  have 
this  privilege,  I  wish  he  would  get  up  and 
say  so. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  are  five 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, including  the  chairman,  who  rep- 
resent that  committee  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  today. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  shall  yield 
shortly,  but  first  I  wish  to  answer  the 
question  which  was  propounded. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  these  are  not 
frivolous  assignments.  In  fact,  two  of 
the  most  recent  additions  include  repre- 
senation  by  very  important  committee 
Jiirisdictions,  In  specialties  which  are 
little  knovm  to  the  average  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

I  refer  to  ex  officio  qiembership  that 


was  given  the  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy;  a  Joint  Committee  was  created 
and  given  three  positions  there;  and  also 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  These  are  two  exam- 
ples of  specialties  which  are  quite  useful 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
pix>priations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  a  little  amused 
that  the  Senator  picked  out  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences as  the  committee  which  should 
have  three  ex  officio  members,  whereas 
he  said  that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce should  not  have  three  ex  oflacio 
members  because  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  presently  has  five  members 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  also 
has  this  situation.  I  cannot  miderstand 
the  logic  of  the  Senator's  position  that 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  is  not  en- 
titled to  three  ex  officio  members. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  is  also  the 
chairman  of  the  Independent  Oflaces 
Subcommittee  that  deals  with  most  of 
the  items  in  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  Commerce  Sub- 
conmiittee  is  handled,  of  course,  by 
another  chairman,  but  most  of  the  items 
come  through  the  Independent  Offices 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  members  who  are 
already  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  nontheless  are  entitled  to 
three  colleagues  to  join  them  in  con- 
sidering space  matters  are  Senator  Rus- 
sell, Senator  Stennis,  Senator  Holland, 
Senator  Magnoson,  and  Senator  Suite. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  able  to  take 
care  of  appropriations  which  might  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
in  aeronautical  and  space  sciences. 

I  cannot  understand  the  logic  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  saying  that 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  or  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
which  only  has  two  members  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations — one  of 
whom  has  just  joined — are  not  entitled 
to  these  ex  officio  memberships. 

If  the  Senator  can  make  any  sense  of 
that,  I  wish  he  would  try. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  Members  go  on  these  committees 
with  the  Idea  that  without  their  mem- 
bership the  departments  they  represent 
would  be  at  sea.  They  may  be  a  little 
more  expert  in  their  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture or  armed  services  or  some  of 
these  other  items,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  individual  Member,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  should  be  considered,  rather 
than  the  matter  of  getting  appropria- 
tions properly  considered,  heard,  and  re- 
ported to  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  could  not  agree  more. 
The  Senator  is  absolutely  right  and  the 
logic  he  presents  would  either  result  In 
all  committees  having  the  same  privilege 
or  no  committees  having  the  privilege. 

It  does  not  justify  the  fact  that  eight 
of  these  committees  have  the  privilege 
and  six  of  the  conunittees  do  not. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  would  not  eliminate  ex 
officio  members. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  to  comment 
on  this  matter.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  does  not  need  the 
views  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  I  do. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  that  the  strat- 
egy of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  wrong.  His  argument  is  logical  and 
It  makes  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  sense. 
If  there  are  to  be  advisers  from  any 
particular  committee  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  they  should  all  be 
recognized,  or  discard  them  all. 

The  Senator  should  move  to  eliminate 
first,  and  if  that  does  not  carry  the  move 
should  be  made  to  include  the  same 
number  from  all  committees,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  would  have  better 
luck. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  1921  the  practice  was  for  the  legisla- 
tive committees  to  carry  on  the  appro- 
priation function  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  carries  on  now.  That 
was  an  amazing  situation,  to  say  the 
least.  First,  legislative  committees  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  would  legislate  and  put  all  man- 
ner of  substantive  proposals  on  the 
statute  books,  and  then,  in  the  same 
breath,  evaluate  the  cost  and  appropriate 
money.  The  net  result  was  that  4  or  5 
months  after  Congress  adjourned  there 
was  not  a  soul  in  the  country  who  could 
make  heads  or  tails  out  of  a  Federal 
budget  and  determine  how  much  was 
spent,  or  what  for. 

We  had  to  assemble  all  of  this  material 
and  put  it  together.  It  was  confusion 
worse  confounded.  It  got  so  bad  that 
finally  Congress,  in  both  branches,  had  to 
take  account  of  the  situation.  They  did. 
and  it  was  in  1921  that  we  enacted  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  That  is  the 
year  they  set  up  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller General.  They  set  up  a  Budget 
Bureau.  They  put  up  other  devices  and 
then  they  concentrated  the  appropriat- 
ing power  in  one  committee  in  the  House 
and  in  one  committee  in  the  Senate  and 
made  it  exclusive  and  protected  their 
jurisdictions.  So,  today  a  bill  cannot  be 
presented  In  this  Chamber  that  has  an 
appropriation  clause  in  the  legislation 
but  what  it  is  ruled  out  of  order,  if  the 
point  is  made. 

That  is  the  proper  way  to  go  about  this 
business  of  budgeting.  It  has  been  kept 
pretty  pure  in  its  general  and  elementally 
aspects  In  all  of  these  years. 

Then  the  Senate  began  to  tinker.  In 
1946,  it  began  to  tinker  when  it  amended 
rule  XVI  because  someone  got  the  happy 
idea  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
could  not  function  effectively  or  effclently 
unless  it  had  other  legislators  sitting  in 
and  listening  to  the  process. 

Well,  I  have  a  different  interpretation 
of  that.  It  looks  to  me  as  through  what 
we  did  in  1946 — and  I  was  not  in  this 
body  then — was  actually  to  put  some 
professional  lobbying  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  It  is 
duck  soup  to  serve  on  a  legislative  com- 
mittee and  have  the  privilege  of  going 
over  new  appropriations.  Then,  when 
an  item  dear  to  one's  heart  comes  along, 
there  we  are,  ready  to  pounce  on  anyone 
who  puts  up  any  opposition  to  it.  We 
can  go  around  with  the  glad  hand  and 
get  them  In  the  corner  and  give  them  an 


'wow"  them  down  and 
That  is  a  business  for 


argmnent  and 
get  our  money, 
you. 

If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
going  to  take  the  right  approach  he 
should  offer  an  amendment  to  repeal 
paragraph  6  of  rule  XVI.  That  makes 
sense. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.   CLARK.     If  I  were  to  do  that, 
would  the  Senator  support  me? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    You  bet  I  would. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Then  after  this  vote, 

why  do  we  not 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  am  going  to  table 
the  Senator's  amendment. 
Mr.   CLARK.     The   Senator  has   no 

doubt  that 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  the  Senator  will 
get  another  opportunity  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  second  time  out.  I 
would  be  happy  to  have  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  to  have  a 
proper  regard  for  the  resolution  under 
which  the  special  committee  operates  be- 
cause, I  am  sure,  reading  the  language, 
nothing  in  the  resolution  shall  permit 
doing  ar^i'thing  with  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure of  the  Senate.  The  interdiction 
was  across  the  board,  because  we  always 
run  into  that  difficulty. 

Back  in  my  House  days,  when  I  was 
on  the  joint  committee,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
when  we  started  In  1945  on  the  first  Joint 
committee,  we  worked  like  slaves  for  2 
years.  That  is  when  we  really  did  some 
good.  We  had  a  pay  increase  in  the  bill. 
That  should  make  everyone  happy.  That 
is  the  year  we  began  the  retirement  fund 
for  Congress.  It  took  some  doing,  but  It 
is  similar  to  the  one  the  civil  service 
employees  in  the  Federal  Government 
have  today.  There  were  many  other 
things,  such  as  dealing  with  tort  claims 
up  to  $1,000;  also  bridges  over  navigable 
streams;  also  the  Antilobbying  Act — and 
a  good  many  more.  Incidentally,  I  will 
get  around  to  that  one  later. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  that  would 
have  been  the  logical  thing  to  do,  to  get 
this  thing  back  on  the  track,  to  abandon 
rule  XVI,  paragraph  6,  and  not  show  any 
favoritism  to  the  six  committees  there 
now. 

Of  course,  the  Senator's  proposal  Is  to 
add  eight  more.  Well,  I  am  informed 
by  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee staff  that  it  is  possible  at  one 
time,  on  something  like  this  huge  sup- 
plemental bill  which  is  In  process  of 
preparation,  to  have  89  Senators  in  the 
committee  room  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Illinois  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     If  we  kept  that  up 

long  enough,  we  would  have  to  dispense 

with  any  sessions  of  the  Senate. 

Oh,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator, 
who  is  so  gracious  and  courteous,  to  read 
the  proposed  rule  which  he  is  attacking, 
because  the  rule  is  very  clear. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  Is  clear. 
Mr.  CLARK.  What  I  am  proposing 
states  nothing  whatever  about  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.    It  has  to  do 


with  the  annual  appropriation  bill,  and 
states  that  there  be  no  more  than  three 
ex  officio  members  in  the  committee  at 
one  time.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  Let  me 
make  that  clear. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  that  when  we  get  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  the  size  of  the  one  com- 
ing in  here,  which  has  got  everything  in  it 
except  the  kitehen  stove,  why,  In  all 
decency,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  would  in- 
vite them  in,  not  because  the  rule  insisted 
but  to  give  everyone  a  fair  shake.  I  can 
think  of  another  bill,  such  as  the  foreign 
aid  bUl. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  wishes  to  invite  Senators  in 
without  regard  to  the  rules,  that,  of 
course,  is  his  privilege;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  my  proposed  rule  which  would 
direct  him  to  do  so.  I  am  talking  only 
about  the  aimual  appropriation  bill. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Surely. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Thus,  the  Senator's 
argument  is  really  not  to  the  point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Just  pick  out  one  bill ; 
and  we  will  have  two  of  those  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  There  will  be  one 
now,  because  of  the  war  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, and  one  will  come  at  the  end  of  the 
session. 

I  could  have  picked  out  foreign  aid, 
and  that  would  have  been  the  ssjne  thing, 
because  It  has  already  been  explained 
as  to  how  it  cute  athwart  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  ever  so  many  subconunittees,  all 
of  which  can  then  come  in  and  take  a 
look-see  and  give  advice  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I  discovered,  after  many,  many  years 
on  Appropriations,  that  I  do  not  believe 
I  need  that  advice.  My  head  has  been 
so  full  of  confusion,  anyway,  with  all  the 
stuff  we  had  to  look  at,  that  any  further 
advice  would  only  perplex  me  more. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  the  proper  ap- 
proach to  this  would  be  to  eliminate  all 
ex  officio  members  on  appropriations 
subcommittees.  But,  coming  back  to  the 
question  of  supplemental  appropriations 
and  foreign  aid,  I  happen  to  be  the 
manager  of  both.  We  have  never  had 
before  our  subcommittee  any  ex  officio 
members.  There  Is  a  supplemental  going 
on  now  but  the  ex  officio  representation 
there  is  by  Invitation  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  I 
suppose  that  is  because  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  authorization  involved  in  the 
present  bill  now  pending  before  that 
committee.  That  is  the  only  reason  that 
is  happening  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Surely. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  make  It 
abundantly  clear,  in  consideration  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid.  and  on 
supplemental  and  deficiency  appropria- 
tions, that  we  have  never  had  the  pres- 
ence nor  the  cooperation,  nor  support, 
nor  the  need  of  any  ex  officio  members. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  put  In  that  last  word  "need."  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  information  and 
material  which  is  made  available  to  the 
subcommittees    that    what    they    need 
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rather  than  additional  Senators  sitting 
in  the  committee  rooms,  Is  a  little  time  to 
look  at  the  material  which  Is  supplied 
them. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  today  we 
have  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  over 
500  persons  working  In  It,  preparing  bills, 
preparing  budget  estimates,  sitting  with 
the  President,  and  sitting  with  the  budget 
officers  of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government.  There  is 
also  the  General  Accounting  OflBce,  with 
4,000  people  working  in  it,  trying  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  accounting  of  the  coun- 
try. And  all  the  time  this  is  happening 
in  a  country  which  is  growing  like  mad. 
Today,  while  making  a  comparative 
statement  on  radio,  I  was  thinking  that 
when  I  came  to  Washington,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  124  million 
persons.  Today,  it  is  195  million  persons, 
Thus,  since  my  brief  span  of  a  third  of  a 
century  in  the  House  and  Senate,  we  have 
gained  71  million  persons. 
Think  of  it. 

All  our  people  have  needs.  They  have 
demands.  They  have  new  economic 
groups.  We  have  all  manner  of  modifi- 
cations in  the  economy  today  which  has 
pushed  this  Government  upward  and  for- 
ward to  its  present  astronomical  dimen- 
sions. 

I  also  remember  that  when  I  came 
here,  there  was  an  old  Senator — not  old 
let  me  say,  but  he  was  older  than  I  was, 
certainly — and  I  used  to  like  to  talk  to 
him  because  he  was  so  wise  and  had  so 
much  commonsense. 
I  fussed  with  him  one  day. 
"Oh,"  he  said,  "My  boy.  look.  Be  pa- 
tient. Growth  Is  inevitable.  But  later, 
when  you  go  out  campaigning,  and  some- 
body says.  'Well,  you  are  too  old  to  be 
reelected,'  that  is  something  about  which 
you  can  do  exactly  nothing.  You  are 
not  responsible  for  it  except  what  you  do 
to  promote  your  own  longevity."  He 
said,  "You  will  find  this  Government  will 
move  from  one  plateau  to  another  pla- 
teau from  year  to  year." 

I  have  discovered  that  is  true.  Our 
real  problem,  when  we  are  thinking  of 
budget  problems.  Is  the  rate  of  growth 
and  our  spending  and  our  debt  and  the 
interest  on  the  debt  and  other  matters 
that  give  us  that  depressing  feeling  that 
we  are  not  going  to  solve  oiu-  problems 
by  adding  ex  officio  members  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  \n  the  belief 
that  we  will  have  somebody  who  can 
cancel  those  projects,  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  you  put  them  in  a  beautiful 
position  to  look  after  pet  projects  of  their 
own.  If  It  were  I.  and  I  were  invited 
In,  not  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
but  as  an  ex  officio  member,  I  would 
watch  everything,  particularly  when  they 
brought  in  the  public  works  bill,  be- 
cause that  is  where  there  Is  some  "stuff" 
for  everybody.  I  always  have  quite  a 
few  projects  In  Public  Works.  The 
trouble  Is  they  take  them  out  and  I  have 
to  go  fishing  to  get  them  In.  The  au- 
thorization is  there.  I  have  to  come 
back.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  Hayden],  and  lobby  the  com- 
mittee. Incidentally,  the  clerks  have 
been  very  kind  and  exceedingly  helpful, 
for  which  I  am  grateful,  because  they 
make  the  Job  of  getting  a  little  money 
for  certain  projects  a  little  easier  for  me. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  the  Public  Works  Committee  al- 
ready has  the  right  Of  three  ex  officio 
members. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  not  for  Illinois 
projects. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  were  not  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  but  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  when  those 
projects  were  considered  and  I  were  in- 
vited into  the  committee,  I  would  have 
these  pet  projects — I  would  have  a  paper 
in  my  hand  containing  them— and  I 
would  try  to  make  sure  that  a  knife  were 
not  put  into  those  projects  that  I  wanted 
to  go  through.  That  Is  a  laudable  pur- 
pose. They  call  it  a  pork  barrel  bill. 
"Pork"  may  sound  like  a  bad  word,  but 
it  is  not  when  one  gets  his  part  of  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr,  CLARK.  The  speech  which  the 
Senator  is  making  is  very  Interesting, 
but  is  not  relevant  to  the  point  of  my 
amendment.  The  Piiblic  Works  Com- 
mittee has  three  ex  officio  members.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  I  read  what  is 
in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Six  times  three  is  18. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  Just  short- 
changed myself.  It  is  even  more 
defective. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  what  we  call 
"new  math." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  guess  so. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  spirit  of 
the  proposal  is  an  absolute  departure 
from  what  Congress  tried  to  do  in  1921, 
and  make  some  sense  out  of  the  appro- 
priation business.  Goodness  knows,  it  is 
difficult  enough,  what  with  annual  ap- 
propriations, and  thi«  kind  and  that 
kind.  I  simply  marvel  at  the  clerks  who 
serve  that  committee.  How  completely 
competent  they  are,  and  what  back- 
ground they  have  with  respect  to  this 
variety  of  appropriations  with  which  we 
deal. 

So,  trying  to  get  sense  out  of  it.  we 
made  a  start  in  1921.  Now  we  reverse 
the  field  and  go  back  all  over  again. 

That  is  why  this  amendment  should 
be  voted  down.  I  shall  move  to  table 
after  a  while,  but  not  until  everybody 
gets  in  his  20  cents'  worth.  I  could  do 
it  in  three  or  four  ways.  My  first  im- 
pulse was  to  move  to  commit  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, but,  for  a  diversity  of  reasons — 
meaning  a  diversity  of  activities  which 
have  detained  Members  so  long  this  aft- 
ernoon— I  did  not  want  to  take  unfair 
advantage,  but  I  do  want  to  give  warning 
that  that  is  what  I  propose  to  do  before 
the  bill  gets  away  from  the  Senate. 

Better,  I  think,  would  be  to  send  it 
back  to  the  Special  Committee,  and  let 
the  Special  Committee  take  it,  so  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  bill  is  likely  to  get 
lost  In  the  shuffle  somewhere.  Then  it 
would  still  be  in  the  bosom  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma.  I  could  follow  that 
course.  I  could  offer  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and,  in  place  of  what  he  has 


proposed.  Just  propose  to  repeal  para- 
graph  6  of  rule  XVI,  which  ought  to  do 
the  job. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  inform 
my  friend  that,  if  the  motion  to  table 
carries,  I  shall  make  that  proposal  my- 
self,  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  support 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  will;  no 
question  about  that. 

One  other  thing  I  could  do  is  move  to 
commit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  but  I  remem- 
ber that  the  entire  bill  would  have  to  be 
recommitted,  and  not  merely  the  amend- 
ment. So,  after  every  Senator  has 
spoken,  I  shall  arrogate  to  myself  the 
privilege  of  offering  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  if  we  could  get 
the  yeas  and  nays  while  we  have  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Senators  present. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
motion  has  not  been  made. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  has 
said  he  wished  to  speak.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  wish  to  give  us 
any  more  wisdom? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  very  little  further 
wisdom,  if  any,  to  give,  but  I  should  like 
to  make  an  additional  insertion  in  the 
Record  on  the  subject,  if  I  may.  I  ask, 
if  it  is  agreeable,  to  read  into  the  Record 
the  names  of  Senators  who  presently 
serve  as  ex  officio  members  on  the  eight 
committees. 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Senators  Ellender,  Eastland,  and  Aiken. 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, on  defense  matters.  Senators  Sy- 
BiiNGTON,  Jackson,  and  Thurmond. 

Prom  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Senators  McIntyre,  Tydings, 
and  Prouty. 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Independent 
Offices,  Senators  Anderson,  Symington, 
and  HicKENLoopER. 

From  the  Committee  on  Military  Con- 
struction, Senators  Symington,  Jackson, 
and  Thurmond. 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy,   Senators    Anderson,    Gore,    and 

HiCKENLOOPER. 

From  the  Committee  on  Treasury  and 
Post  Office,  Senators  Randolph,  Brew- 
ster, and  Carlson. 

On  rivers  and  harbors  items,  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  Senators 
Randolph,  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Cooper. 

Of  course,  that  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  I  want  to 
clarify  that  the  Public  Works  Committee 
does  have  a  limited  right,  where  rivers 
and  harbors  items  are  concerned,  to  have 
ex  officio  members  there,  but  not  on  the 
great  mass  of  public  works  legislation. 

The  gravamen  of  my  argument  is  that 
either  all  legislative  committees  should 
have  the  right  to  have  ex  officio  mem- 
bers on  the  Appropriation  Committees,  or 
none. 

I  have  thought  it  is  desirable,  and  still 
do,  to  give  that  consulting  privilege  to  all 
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legislative  committees  in  order  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  may  be  ade- 
quately advised  as  to  the  rationale  of  the 
authorizations  which  finally  show  up  in 
the  appropriation  bills. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  if  the  Senate  is  not  willing  to  ex- 
tend to  these  six  committees  the  priv- 
Ueges  which  it  presently  extends  to  eight, 
the  only  sound  thing  to  do  is  to  eliminate 
the  privileges  that  have  grown  up  with 
respect  to  the  eight. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  Inquire  whether  the 
Senator  would  consider  appending  to  the 
motion  to  refer  back  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee a  provision  that  the  committee 
report  within  a  time  certain. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  definitely.  It 
would  be  committed  with  that  instruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  bill  is  referred  to 
the  Rules  Committee,  I  believe  that  we 
might  well  be  able  to  come  back  with 
some  improvements,  but  I  would  per- 
sonally rather  see  it  referred  to  the  Rules 
Committee  than  referred  back  to  the 
committee  which  has  reported  it,  because 
to  my  mind  that  appears  to  be,  in  some 
slight  way,  a  derogation  of  the  work  of 
the  committee,  since  we  are  saying  to 
them,  "You  did  a  job,  and  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  it." 

Actually,  they  were  appointed  for  a 
given  purpose.  They  have  served  that 
purpose,  and  I  think  served  it  well,  even 
though  we  may  not  agree  with  all  of  their 
conclusions.  But  there  has  been  no 
hearing  on  the  bill  itself.  The  hearings 
of  that  committee  were  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  to  recommend.  No 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  has 
ever  actually  had  a  hearing  on  the  bill, 
and  it  would  occur  to  me  that  If  there 
Is  to  be  a  procedure,  that  that  would  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  normal  pro- 
cedures of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  it  would  not  be  in 
derogation  of  the  special  committee  if 
it  were  committed  to  their  keeping  with 
an  instruction  to  report  back  in  30  days. 
After  all,  they  would  now  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  floor  discussion,  the  informal 
and  casual  discussion  that  has  been  tak- 
ing place  in  the  cloakrooms,  and  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  recent  days 
by  the  staffs  of  the  various  committees. 
That  is  all  very  beneficial. 

But  if  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
Qie  special  committee  has  any  appre- 
hension as  to  whether  or  not  this  was  a 
destructive  move,  designed  to  bury  this 
legislation,  I  want  to  reassure  him  on 
that  point.  There  are  good  things  in 
Uie  bill.  There  are  other  things  that 
need  to  be  improved,  and  some  of  the 
defects  removed.  Having  lived  with  it 
so  long,  I  think  the  special  committee 
would  be  best  qualified  to  do  that  job. 
Mr.  SCOTT.    If  the  Senator  will  yield 

further 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
choice  whether  it  goes  to  one  commit- 
tee or  the  other. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  was  my  hope  that  it 
would  be  referred,  if  referred  at  all,  to 
a  standing  committee,  because  that  com- 
mittee could  have  a  fresh  look  at  the 


bill,  and  would,  therefore,  not  be  bound 
by  the  predilections  of  any  of  the  Sena- 
tors who  have  already  considered  it. 
Two  looks  might  be  better  than  one  look, 
or  better  than  one  look  twice  repeated. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  fully  understand  the 
Senator's  position.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  wish  to  be  careful  not  to  dismember 
this  bill. 

I  have  a  conviction  about  title  V, 
which  deals  with  lobbsdng,  because  that 
is  a  criminal  statute  that  has  never  come 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee; 
and  that  is  our  business,  being  a  com- 
mittee consisting  entirely  of  lawyers,  to 
deal  with  the  criminal  code,  and  that  is 
where  title  V  should  go. 

That  action  will  have  to  be  taken  in 
due  course,  depending  on  what  the  will 
of  the  Senate  is.  But  for  the  moment 
I  will  defer,  and  carry  out  my  original 
intent  with  respect  to  this  amendment. 
I  now  yield  the  fioor  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  long,  because 
many  of  the  things  I  expected  to  discuss 
have  been  very  eloquently  discussed  by 
our  minority  leader;  and  I  share  his 
conviction  about  the  unwisdom  of  adding 
all  these  ex  officio  members  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  so  that  finally 
we  wind  up  virtually  with  a  committee 
of  the  whole  Senate,  trying  to  wrestle 
with  the  problems  of  appropriations. 

For  example,  one  of  the  subcommit- 
tees on  which  I  serve  is  that  dealing  with 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce.  That  subcommittee  crosses 
three  legislative  committees;  so,  with 
the  addition  of  nine  ex  officio  members, 
we  would  have  that  particular  subcom- 
mittee voting  with  virtually  as  many  ad- 
ditional members  as  there  are  on  the 
whole  subcommittee  who  have  to  conduct 
hearings  on  the  bill. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  will 
celebrate  its  100th  birtliday  in  March 
of  this  year.  Even  so,  it  is  not  the 
oldest,  certainly,  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate.  Since  1921,  as 
the  minority  leader  has  pointed  out,  we 
have  divorced  the  decisions  of  the  legis- 
lative committees  from  the  decisioiis  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I,  too, 
think  we  took  a  backward  step  in  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  when  we 
started  to  reunite  that  which  we  had 
formally  severed ;  because  Inevitably,  the 
ex  officio  members,  if  they  are  loyal  to 
their  legislative  committees  and  faithful 
to  their  own  committee  members,  enter 
the  Appropriations  Committee  room  as 
special  pleaders  for  the  particular  com- 
mittee the  legislation  of  which  is  being 
discussed  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Thus  we  tend  to  turn  back  the 
wheels  of  reform,  clear  back  to  the  origi- 
nal concept,  where  every  legislative  com- 
mittee was  its  own  appropriations 
committee. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  wise,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  econ- 
omy. We  are  presumed  to  be  an  econ- 
omy-minded Congress.  The  President 
has  urged  us  to  so  conduct  ourselves. 
The  majority  leader  has  asked  us  to 
conduct  ourselves  in  that  fashion.  The 
minority  leader  has  echoed  the  view- 


point. Many  of  us  have  expressed  simi- 
lar convictions.  Certainly  by  loading 
up  the  Appropriations  Committee  with 
special  pleaders  for  actions  of  the  legis- 
lative committees,  we  would  accelerate 
our  progress  down  the  road  to  national 
bankruptcy,  because  their  purpose  and 
their  fidelity  Ixjth  require  them  to  be- 
come special  pleaders  for  more  and  more 
appropriations,  to  finance  the  legislative 
programs  which  they  have  authored  and 
espoused.  Our  minority  leader  is  pre- 
cisely right  when  he  opposes  the  con- 
cept of  bringing  such  lobbjring  activi- 
ties into  the  same  room  with  the  cash 
registers. 

I  could  never  quite  understand  why, 
in  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  If  we 
were  going  to  have  this  transmigration 
of  members  from  one  committee  to  the 
other  committee,  they  did  not  adopt  the 
other  side  of  the  coin.  That  way  would 
have  made  a  lot  more  sense  at  that 
time — to  say  that  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  shall  reciprocal- 
ly be  ex  officio  members  of  the  legislative 
committees,  in  order  that  they  can  call 
to  the  attention  of  members  of  the  leg- 
islative committees  what  their  proposals 
are  going  to  cost,  and  thus,  by  directing 
the  attention  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tees specifically  to  problems  of  finance, 
seek  to  answer  the  question  Congressman 
Bob  Rich,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  so  fa- 
mous around  the  country:  "Where  are 
we  going  to  get  the  money?" 

But  that  was  not  done.  They  gave  us 
just  half  a  loaf  in  that  regard.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
carry  out  what  he  has  said  he  proposes 
to  do  If  this  particular  amendment  is  de- 
feated or  laid  on  the  table  or  disposed  of 
in  some  other  manner — introduce  a 
measure  to  clean  the  slate,  eliminate  the 
ex  officio  appropriations  committee  mem- 
bers, and  restore  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  only  the  responsibility  of 
making  these  appropriations.  Already, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  told 
us  that  the  committee  is  uncommonly 
large.  We  took  action,  at  his  behest, 
when  we  made  the  assignments  of  new 
members  this  year,  to  hold  down  the 
membership  and  reduce  it  from  27  to  26. 
to  make  it  a  more  workable  and  respon- 
sible group. 

How  long  do  Senators  think  It  would 
take  to  get  a  quorum,  if  you  had  50  or 
60  Members  across  the  board,  involved  in 
dealing  with  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee matters  of  this  kind? 

I  would  like,  seriously,  however,  to 
recommend  to  the  minority  leader  that 
he  not  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water.  I  think  this  Reorganization  Act 
has  much  to  offer.  It  has  a  great  deal 
of  merit.  If  we  follow  his  suggestion  of 
recommitting  the  whole  bill  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  thmk  we  shall  have  killed 
reorganization  for  this  session  of  Con- 
gress; Ijecause  by  the  time  they  hold 
hearings,  by  the  time  they  retrace  the 
long  steps  which  we  have  taken  in  2  years 
of  very  assiduous  effort  on  this  work,  the 
Senate  will  be  busy  with  a  lot  of  other 
urgent  matters,  and  it  will  be  gone  with 
the  wind  as  far  as  this  session  of  Con- 
gress is  concerned.  Who  knows,  then, 
when  we  will  ever  achieve  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  Congress? 
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There  Is  no  question  that  the  Senate, 
In  working  Its  will  on  this  package,  will 
make  some  changes,  as  it  has  the  right 
to  do  and  as  it  should  do. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  single  member 
of  the  joint  committee,  if  he  had  his 
preference,  would  have  the  whole  bill 
precisely  as  it  is  at  present.  However, 
it  was  a  matter  of  reaching  a  consensus, 
with  the  committee  equally  divided  be- 
tween House  and  Senate  Members  and 
Republicans  and  Democrats. 

The  bill  was  reported  imanimously. 
It  has  been  referred  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  once. 
Some  discussions  were  held,  some  hear- 
ings were  had,  and  some  changes  were 
made.  However,  I  think  if  we  were  to 
send  the  bill  back  to  that  committee 
again.  It  would  be  soimding  the  death 
knell  of  the  measure  for  this  session. 

It  would  mean  that  the  House  and 
Senate  Members  would  have  to  get  to- 
gether. It  would  be  another  delaying 
tactic  which  would  not  be  almost  as  bad 
as  sending  the  measure  back  to  a  new 
committee  which  would  have  to  refresh 
itself  on  all  the  ramifications  and  fur- 
ther delay  action. 

We  must  surely  have  some  legislative 
tools  for  handling  matters  of  this  kind 
Instead  of  saying,  every  time  we  oppose 
an  amendment— and  I  oppose  this 
amendment:  "Send  the  whole  package 
back  to  committee  and  start  over." 

We  have  other  means  of  handling  a 
matter  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  address 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  does 
that? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has 
commended  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  position. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  For  his  second  posi- 
tion— ^his  fallback  position. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  position  I  refer 
to  is  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania said  that,  in  the  event  his  pending 
amendment  is  rejected,  he  will  be  serving 
the  interest  of  eflBciency  by  offering  an- 
other amendment  to  cut  the  committee 
membership  so  that  there  would  be  no 
ex  ofBcio  membership. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Both  efficiency  and 
economy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  made  the  statement  that  if 
he  had  to  make  a  choice  in  the  interest 
of  efficiency  in  the  membership  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  would  rec- 
ommend an  elimination  of  the  ex  officio 
membership  rather  than  an  increase  in 
committee  membership  to  74. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  share  that  opinion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  stated  to  me  that  he  agreed 
with  me  that  efficiency  would  require  a 
reduction  of  membership  rather  than 
an  increase. 

We,  therefore,  have  in  issue  the  ques- 
tion: Shall  there  be  consistency  through 
raising  the  committee  membership  to  74, 
or  shall  there  be  efficiency  through  re- 
ducing the  committee  membership 
through  the  elimination  of  all  ex  officio 
members? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment. 

I  am  prepared  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  in  kis  proposal  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  committee  mem- 
bers. 

As  between  efficiency  and  consistency, 
I  choose  efficiency;  and,  if  the  Senator 
offers  the  amendment  he  spoke  to  me 
about,  he  will  be  not  only  achieving  effi- 
ciency but  also  consistency. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  quite 
agree  that  if  the  other  committees  which 
do  not  now  have  the  privilege  of  naming 
three  ex  officio  committee  members  are 
going  to  be  denied  that  privilege  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  tabling  motion  carrying,  the 
right  thing  to  do  would  be  to  withdraw 
that  privilege  from  all  other  legislative 
committees. 

No  legislative  committee  should  have 
privileges  which  are  denied  to  other  leg- 
islative committees. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  go  along  with 
the  thought  of  the  Senator  on  efficiency, 
because  in  my  opinion  it  is  probably  more 
efficient  to  have  representatives  of  the 
legislative  committees  participate  in  the 
process  in  a  minority  position  than  to 
deny  that  right  to  any  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  there  is  a  little 
injustice  in  the  present  situation.  I 
therefore  concur  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  As  a  result,  let  us  let  them  all 
have  the  privilege  or  let  us  not  let  any 
of  them  have  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  taken  a  fall- 
back position  that,  to  me,  is  a  very  per- 
suasive and  logical  argument.  I  think  he 
has  the  support  of  the  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  He  already  has  four 
Senators  supporting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.    How  can  we  fail? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  fail  on  the  basis 
of  the  words  spoken  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  he  favored  a  reduction 
but  knew  that  we  would  be  stepping  on 
toes  and  causing  pain  to  many  Senators 
who  would  be  eliminated  from  commit- 
tee membership. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the 
result  of  the  vote  will  be. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  would  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Peimsylvania  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  CffTICER.  It  defi- 
nitely would. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
motion  to  table  were  agreed  to,  would 
that  open  the  legislative  process  so  that 
he  coiild  introduce  his  fallback  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  would 
have  that  right,  yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  procedure  would  be  that,  once  the 
motion  to  table  has  carried,  I  would  then 
have  the  right  to  offer  another  amend- 
ment, which  I  would  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
statement  of  the  Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  serve 
notice  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks I  am  going  to  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  does  so? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  do  anything  but  serve  notice 
at  this  time.  At  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  I  am  going  to  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  shall  do  that  because  I  do  not  think 
we  should  be  in  the  position  of  recom- 
mitting the  entire  bill  on  this  contested 
issue  at  this  time. 

There  are  a  lot  of  values  and  plusses 
contained  in  this  Reorganization  Act. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  minority  leader 
on  that  pQint  and  so  does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarboroxtgh],  who  has 
submitted  some  amendments.  However, 
this  is  the  time  and  this  is  the  hour. 

After  20  years,  we  can  reorganize  the 
procedures  of  Congress.  However,  If  we 
send  the  measure  to  committee,  it  will  be 
lost  for  many  years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  there  is  much  good 
contained  in  the  pending  bill.  There  Is 
much  need  in  the  Senate  for  many  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  bill. 

I  want  to  support  the  bill.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  something  that 

1  know  has  already  been  in  the  mind  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa who  is  ably  leading  the  debate  on 
the  pending  bill.  The  minute  we  get  into 
the  question  of  considering  amendments 
to  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  we 
are  in  trouble. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  knew  this  when 
it  adopted  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 

2  In  the  last  Congress. 

The  following  words  appear  in  that 
resolution : 

Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  concurrent 
resolution  shall  be  construed  to  authorlzt 
the  committee  to  make  any  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  rules,  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, practices,  and/or  precedents  of  either 
House,  or  the  consideration  of  any  matter  on 
the  floor  of  either  House. 

We  are  being  invited  here  to  violate  our 
own  mandate  which  stated  to  the  chair- 
man and  the  other  able  committee  mem- 
bers from  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  this  subject  was  to  be 
taboo  and  was  not  to  be  considered  and 
was  not  to  be  contained  in  the  reports  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  evils  of  abandoning  that  mandate 
are  already  clear  here.  The  minute  this 
amendment  was  offered  by  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  amend  the  Standing  Rules  ol 
the  Senate,  we  got  into  this  hassle  which 
has  already  lasted  the  better  part  of 
2  days. 

As  I  read  the  proposed  amendments,  It 
is  apparent  that  a  good  many  more 
amendments  will  be  offered  later.  Some 
of  them  are  even  more  argumentative 
than  is  this  amendment  addressed  to  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate.  There- 
fore, my  own  position  will  be  that  I  shall 
not  only  vote  to  lay  the  pending  amend- 
ment on  the  table,  but  also  vote  to  lay 
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on  the  table  any  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  seek  to  change  the  standing  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  that  I  am 
willing  to  join  him  in  offering  his  second 
resolution,  to  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  on  the  question 
of  amending  this  particular  rule  so  as  to 
eliminate  all  ex  officio  members. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  very  fine  thing 
to  do.  However,  I  am  not  willing  to  join 
In  or  support  that  proposal  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill,  because  the 
minute  we  get  amendments  to  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate,  or  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  them  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pendhig  bill,  I  think  the 
bill  is  doomed  to  defeat. 

I  want  this  bill  to  prevail  in  many  of 
Its  features.  I  have  already  said  that  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  others 
who  are  very  much  interested  in  this 
matter.  So  I  hope  that  there  will  be  no 
serious  efforts,  following  the  laying  on 
the  table  of  the  pending  amendment,  to 
offer  another  amendment  to  this  stand- 
ing rule;  because  I  think  that  if  we  ever 
begin  this  process  of  amending  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate  in  this  dis- 
cussion, the  bill  will  be  beaten,  and  too 
much  good  work  has  been  spent  by  de- 
voted people,  including  the  two  Sen- 
ators now  on  their  feet — the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota— for  us  to  waste  all  this 
effort. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  that  Is  precisely  why  I  have  given 
notice  that  I  shall  move  to  lay  this  mat- 
ter on  the  table  when  I  relinquish  the 
floor.  And  I  will  Join  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  making  the  same  motion  and 
supporting  the  same  motion  on  any  other 
amendments  proposing  changes  of  the 
rules,  no  matter  how  commendable. 

We  operated  in  oiir  joint  committee 
exactly  in  the  strait  jacket  that  the  Sen- 
ate imposed  upon  us.  I  am  sure  that  the 
distinguished  cochairman  of  our  Joint 
cwnmittee  will  affirm  the  fact  that  we 
were  tempted  by  many  witnesses  and 
urged  by  many  witnesses  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  rule  changes.  We  all  had 
some  ideas  about  rule  changes,  including 
the  one  I  had  to  eliminate  the  appro- 
priations committee's  ex  officio  mem- 
bers; but  we  took  a  sort  of  collective 
oath  of  abstinence,  and  none  of  us  of- 
fered such  motions.  I  think  that  this  is 
In  keeping  with  the  sense  of  the  Senate, 
that  this  is  not  the  bill  on  which  to  wage 
fights  over  various  rules  changes  no  mat- 
ter how  attractive  they  may  appear  to 
be.  I  believe  that  the  way  to  do  it  is  not 
to  recommit  the  bill  but  to  lay  such  mo- 
tions on  the  table  and  get  on  with  the 
work  at  hand. 

We  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of  a 
hunter  with  a  double-barreled  gun.  If 
we  move  to  lay  on  the  table  and  fail,  then 
the  minority  leader  or  any  other  Senator 
can  move  to  recommit  the  whole  pack- 
age back  to  the  committee.  But  I  hope 
that  that  will  not  become  necessary.  I 
hope  that  we  can  eliminate  the  irrelevant 
material  and  get  on  with  amendments 
which  are  necessary  to  Improve  the  pack- 
age, so  that  we  can  have  the  kind  of 
reorganization  program  that  we  have  in 
mind. 


Mr.  President,  because  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  is  not  debatable.  I  do 
not  wish  to  shut  off  any  Senator's  right 
to  be  heard.  I  am  wUling  to  yield  to  any- 
one who  wishes  to  comment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK  I  should  like  to  make 
a  little  legislative  history,  in  view  of  what 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, has  just  said.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  wUl  agree  with  me 
in  this  regard. 

When  the  joint  congressional  commit- 
tee began  to  take  testimony  with  respect 
to  the  reorganization  bill  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  I  was  invited  to  come  before 
it  and  propose  the  whole  package  of  rule 
changes  on  which  for  10  years  I  have 
been  attempting  to  get  adequate  hear- 
ings before  the  Rules  Committee  and  to 
get  some  report,  favorable  or  imfavor- 
able,  on  those  rules  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  also  advised  at  that  time 
that  we  were  boimd  by  the  resolution  of 
the  Senate,  that  we  could  not  take  any 
action,  but  that  we  were  pleased  to  obtain 
his  counsel  and  advice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  encouraged,  and  so 
were  other  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  presented  that  testi- 
mony, and  I  was  subjected  to  friendly 
but  nonetheless  searching  examination 
on  what  I  proposed. 

So  there  has  been  before  the  joint 
committee  a  comprehensive  hearing  on 
all  the  rules  changes  which  I  am  now 
proposing  on  the  floor.  It  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  proiX)se  them  on 
the  floor  if  the  Rules  Committee  had  not, 
in  its  Infinite  wisdom,  for  many  a  long 
year,  felt  that  it  did  not  wish  to  get  into 
a  serious  consideration  of  rules  changes. 
So  that  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have 
had  in  10  years  to  bring  this  matter  up 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
proposing  these  several  different  amend- 
ments at  this  time. 

May  I  also  say  that  nothing  of  a  parlia- 
mentary nature — I  have  checked  this 
matter  carefully — would  inhibit  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  point  from  making  any  change 
it  wishes  to  make  in  the  standing  rules. 
The  prohibition  against  changing  the 
rule  was  applicable  to  the  report  of  the 
Monroney  committee,  but  nothing  in  the 
bill  prevents  any  Senator  from  proposing 
to  amend  it  in  any  manner.  If  he  can 
persuade  the  Senate  to  support  him.  So 
that  that  prdiibition  in  the  initial  legis- 
lation creating  the  joint  committee  has 
no  relevance  to  what  is  taking  place 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Nobody  is  arguing  that, 
except  as  it  applies  to  the  Senator's  fetish 
for  consistency.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  believes  that  there  should 
be  consistency  about  ex  officio  members, 
and  we  believe  that  there  should  be  con- 
sistency in  the  procedures  imposed  upon 
the  committee  so  that  they  also  should 
become  operative  as  a  matter  or  conven- 
ience and  encouragement  at  this  time 
when  the  package  proposal  is  before  the 
Senate. 


May  I  say  that  the  Senator  from  Peim- 
sylvania was  one  of  the  earlier  eloquent 
Members  hi  favor  of  the  reorganization 
committee  concept.  He  wrote  a  book 
about  it  and  delivered  many  speeches 
about  it  and  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator 
wishes  to  become  a  party  to  sabotaging 
the  entire  matter  by  having  it  referred 
back  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  recommittal. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  is  opposed  to  recommittal. 

The  realities  are,  however,  that  enough 
opposition  exists  to  the  various  kinds  of 
rules  changes,  including  this  one.  that  if 
my  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is  defeated, 
the  minority  leader  says  that  he  will  then 
move  to  refer  our  proposals  b£u:k  to  the 
committee  as  a  package.  If  that  motion 
is  passed,  we  will  have  lost  everjrthing 
for  which  we  have  worked. 

I  may  counsel  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  he  continue  his  cru- 
sade for  these  rules  changes  and  do  so  as 
a  separate  activity  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Not  all  the  proposed  amend- 
ments are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  provoke 
a  filibuster.  This  particular  amend- 
ment is  one  on  which  reasonable  men  dis- 
agree, but  they  would  argue  it  and  come 
to  a  vote.  But  if  our  own  package  of 
reform  proposals  is  cluttered  up  vdth 
matters  that  are  extraneous  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  whole  package  will  be  recom- 
mitted or  killed  by  a  filibuster  and  I  am 
afraid  that  we  will  kill  legislative  reform. 
Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  my  thought  with 
respect  to  tactics  would  be  slightly  differ- 
ent from  his.  I  would  join  him  with  all 
the  vigor  at  my  command  In  resisting  any 
effort  to  recommit  this  bill.  There  has 
been  much  work  done  on  it.  I  think  we 
all  should  be  prepared  to  support  this 
bill — at  least  some  version  of  lt>— and  not 
send  it  back  to  the  committee. 

At  the  same  time,  if  .in  its  wisdom  the 
Senate,  by  a  majority  vote,  decides  that 
it  wishes  to  change  any  of  its  rules  by 
way  of  amending  this  act,  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  only  normal  democratic  pro- 
cedure, and  I  would  favor  that. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wish  to  say  that, 
based  on  my  experience  in  the  first  Re- 
organization Act  and  in  this  one,  if 
everyone  got  the  kind  of  bill  he  wanted, 
we  would  have  100  reorganization  bills 
to  work  with;  because  everyone  in  this 
field  Is  as  much  an  expert  as  anyone 
else. 

We  have  taken  testimony.  We  have 
diligent  committee  members.  We  all  live 
and  get  along  with  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  each  would  like  them  changed 
in  one  way,  our  seatmate  in  another, 
and  one  committee  chairman  would  Uke 
ex  officio  membership  eliminated;  the 
committee  chairman  downstairs,  holding 
the  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  would  like  to  continue  the  ex 
officio  situation  we  presently  have. 

I  do  not  know  any  way  in  which  we  can 
please  everybody.  If  we  do  not  wish  re- 
organization, let  us  say  so,  and  kill  the 
bill  tonight,  and  not  waste  time.  No  one 
will  get  everything  he  wants.  Not  every- 
thing will  remain  exactly  as  it  is  and  at 
the  same  time  contain  the  changes  that 
everyone  knows  are  absolutely  necessary 
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and  vital  if  these  great  Institutions,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  are  to  demon- 
strate that  free  men  can  legislate  In  an 
efScient  way  in  the  midst  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  with  budgets  that  run 
well  beyond  $135  billion. 

Personally,  I  could  not  care  less 
whether  the  eight  committees  that  now 
have  ex  ofBclo  membership  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  will  continue 
to  be  represented  there  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  carryover  from 
the  time  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act.  This  has  been  verified  twice  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  and 
others.  When  the  Budget  Act  was 
passed,  the  appropriating  power  of  six 
of  these  eight  committees  was  taken 
away  from  them.  They  were  legislative 
and  appropriating  committees  by  nature. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
Committee  on  the  Army,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Navy  appropriated  their 
own  funds  as  well  as  providing  legis- 
lative authorization.  When  the  great 
reform  took  place  in  1922,  a  compro- 
mise was  worked  out  to  allow  them  to 
have  this  ex  officio  membership  of  three 
members  when  action  on  tlie  bill  was 
taken  up  in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. That  was  practice  that  has  lasted 
from  1922  to  1966.  I  do  not  say  that 
because  it  is  old  it  is  good,  or  anything 
of  that  nature. 

If  Senators  expect  to  help  with  reor- 
ganization and  our  solution  is  to  be  ef- 
fective, we  cannot  accommodate  these 
six  other  committees.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  because  of  the  growing  size  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  am  afraid 
we  will  run  into  trouble  after  we  take 
this  action  today  or  tomorrow  to  kill  the 
right  of  the  eight  committees  to  have  ex 
ofBcio  members.  There  will  be  another, 
bigger  fight,  more  dissatisfaction,  and 
more  ice  on  the  wings  of  the  airplane  to 
pull  it  down,  because  finally  there  must 
be  a  majority  of  the  Senate  voting  for 
any  effective  legislation  that  will  pro- 
vide a  decent  reorganization  or  we  shall 
wind  up  watering  this  measvu-e  down  so 
that  it  Is  not  going  to  be  worth  a  tinker's 
damn. 

I  think  that  Senators  know  the  path 
that  we  are  on  and  the  difficulty  that  we 
are  going  to  run  into.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  recommit  the  bill  because  of 
the  pressure  for  watering  it  down  or 
weakening  it  on  one  hand,  or  the  attempt 
to  amend  rule  Axn  and  to  get  a  vote 
on  that  from  the  floor  on  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  lesser  of 
the  two  difficulties  would  be  to  vote  down 
or  table.  I  would  prefer  to  vote  down  the 
proposal  to  further  increase  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  leave  it  as 
It  has  been  since  1922.  The  1946  addition 
came  later — as  did  the  provision  for  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  the  Joint  Cwnmittee  on 
Atomic  Energy — to  have  ex  officio  mem- 
bership on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
atlons.     Those  were  two  additions. 

The  other  rights  to  appropriate  have 
been  there  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
The  legislative  committees,  whose  appro- 
priating jiuisdictlon  was  revised  and  re- 
pealed in  1922 — and  as  a  matter  of  giving 
them  something,  and  the  feeling  that 
they  had  a  part  in  it— were  given  the 
right  to  have  ex  officio  members. 


I  caution  the  Senate  that  we  are  head- 
ing down  a  road  where  we  will  have  only 
an  empty  husk  and  window  dressing.  I 
would  not  want  a  bill  that  is  watered 
down  so  much  that  there  is  nothing  in  it 
at  all  to  make  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  more  effective. 

The  bill  has  not  been  sent  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  will  have  to  go 
there  and  be  debated.  If  we  take  every- 
thing out  of  the  bill  that  hurts  us  or 
causes  a  loss  of  prestige  to  a  Senator  or 
two,  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
probably  shelve  it  because  of  things  that 
they  do  not  like  and  we  will  have  wasted 
2  years  in  an  attempt  to  streamline  this 
body. 

I  hope  that  we  will  reject  the  amend- 
ment tonight ;  or  perhaps  we  might  sleep 
on  it  tonight  and  determine  tomorrow 
how  the  leaders  of  these  eight  commit- 
tees feel  about  having  ex  officio  mem- 
bers, which  they  have  had  for  so  many 
years,  withdrawn  from  them. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
formity with  the  notice  that  I  served  and 
the  desires  of  the  joint  committee,  and 
so  that  we  may  get  on  with  the  proposed 
bill — I  do  not  think  that  we  should  use 
an  atomic  bomb  to  kill  a  fly  on  the  wall- 
paper— I  move  to  lay  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  on  the  table. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   legislative  clerk   called   the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastiand],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss  J,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribkoff],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young],  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senat»r  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster]  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye  1  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SuATHERS]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  £Mr.  Young].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Cblorado  [Mr.  Al- 
LOTT],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Fong],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 


The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

[No.  11  Leg.] 
YEAS — 63 


Aiken 

Griffin 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Gruenlng 

Montoya 

Baker 

Hansen 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hill 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Va. 

HolUngs 

RusseU 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Scott 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Case 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

McGee 

Williams,  Del. 

EUender 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 
NAYS— 13 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Pell 

Gore 

Mondale 

Proxmire 

Hart 

Morse 

Williams,  N.J. 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Magnuson 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Allott 

Fong 

Miller 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Moss 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Percy 

Church 

Javits 

Rlblcoff 

Cotton 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Smathers 

Eastland 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Tower 

Ervin 

Long,  La. 

Tydings 

Fannin 

McIntyre 

Young,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  MuNDT's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Clark's  amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    64 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2,  in 
the  table  of  contents,  immediately  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  122  of  the 
bill,  insert  the  following  new  item: 

Sec.  123.  standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

On  page  30,  between  Unes  10  and  11.  in- 
sert the  following  new  section : 

"standing  rules  of  the  senate 
"Sec.  123.  Paragraph  6  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  repealed." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  allow  us  to  bring  up  one 
or  two  other  amendments,  so  that  we  can 
attempt  to  see  some  of  the  reaction  to 
the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me  briefly,  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
that. 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  I  should  reserve  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.   Very  well. 


Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
vious amendment  wsis  to  add  six  com- 
mittees to  the  group  of  eight  presently 
having  the  privilege  of  having  three  ex 
ofiScio  members  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  when  appropriations  affect- 
ing these  legislative  committees  are  im- 
der  consideration. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  amend- 
ment Is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  Senate 
having  concluded  that  it  does  not  wish 
to  give  equal  justice  to  six  committees 
presently  denied  ex  officio  representation 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
present  amendment  would  strike  para- 
gri^h  6  of  rule  XVI  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  ex  officio  privilege  altogether. 

I  am  aware  that  under  rule  XL,  an 
amendment  to  change  the  rules  must  lie 
over  for  1  day,  imless  imanimous  consent 
Is  given  to  waive  that  requirement.  It 
occurred  to  me  it  would  suit  the  con- 
venience of  Senators  to  waive  that  re- 
quirement, so  that  we  could  vote  on  it  at 
this  time,  because  the  debate  on  the 
motion  to  table  has  clearly  developed  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  presently  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  rule  XL  may  be  waived  so  that  this 
particular  amendment  may  be  voted  on 
immediately. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
probably  object — I  do  not  think  this 
would  be  at  all  fair  to  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  been  in  committees 
and  subcommittees  when  this  discussion 
was  going  on.  I  think  the  least  we  could 
do  would  be  to  give  those  Members,  par- 
ticularly the  chairmen  of  those  commit- 
tees who  have  been  entitled  to  represen- 
tation with  ex  officio  members  since  1922, 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  to  take  up  some  other  amendment, 
if  we  can.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  one.  I  am  sure  there 
are  other  Senators  who  have  some.  We 
could  have  this  present  amendment  go 
over  until  tomorrow  so  that  at  least 
Members  of  the  Senate  affected  by  the 
change  will  be  on  notice  of  what  is  being 
proposed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  I  now  give  notice,  in  accord- 
ance with  rule  XL — and  I  shall  put  the 
notice  in  writing  immediately — that  I 
shaU  propose  tomorrow  to  move  to 
change  rule  XVI  of  the  Senate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amendment  which  has  just 
been  read  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  34,  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  withdraw  his 
amendment?  The  pending  question  at 
the  present  time  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  amendment 
No.  34  without  displacing  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
not  object,  but  my  understanding  of  the 
parliamentary  situation  is  that  my 
amendment  has  to  lie  over  imtil  to- 
morrow. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  some- 
one objects  to  its  present  consideration; 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Senator  offered  his  amendment,  intro- 
duced it  for  reference,  and  had  not  called 
it  up  to  ask  for  its  consideration? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
read.   He  asked  that  it  be  read. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  go  to 
the  amendment  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  because  my 
Eunendment  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
today,  and  therefore  I  have  given  the  no- 
tice in  writing  which  is  necessary  In  order 
to  make  it  available  to  be  called  up 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  it,  then,  imtil  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  that  its  considera- 
tion be  deferred  until  tomorrow.  I  do 
not  withdraw  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Without  objection,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  that  I  may  make  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  amendment  in 
lieu  of  having  it  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
I  be  permitted  to  make  a  brief  expla- 
nation. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Spong  in  the  chair) .   Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Hart  is  as 
follows: 

Amendmsnt  No.  34 

Beginning  with  line  13,  page  20,  strike 
out  all  to  and  Including  line  7,  page  21, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Each  report  of  a  committee  of  con- 
ference shall  be  printed  as  a  report  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress.  As  printed  in  each 
House,  each  such  report  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  an  explanatory  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  both 
Houses.  Each  such  statement  shall  be 
sufficiently  detailed  and  explicit  to  Inform 
both  Houses  as  to  the  effect  which  amend- 
ments or  propositions  contained  in  such  re- 
port wUl  have  upon  the  measure  to  which  it 
relates.  If  any  conferee  on  the  part  of 
either  House  desires  to  submit  to  the  House 
of  which  he  is  a  Member  an  additional  In- 
dividual explanatory  statement  with  respect 
to  any  such  report,  such  Individual  state- 
ment may  be  filed  as  an  appendix  to,  and 
may  be  printed  together  with,  the  explana- 
tory statement  made  by  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  both  Houses,  if  such  Individual  state- 
ment is  available  at  the  time  of  the  filing 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence in  the  House  of  which  that  conferee  is 
a  Member." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  a  reorganiza- 
tion bill  which  would  require,  on  page  20, 
under  the  caption  "Conference  Re- 
ports," a  written  report  from  each  com- 
mittee   of    conference.      Each    of    the 


Houses  shall  file  a  statement  prepared 
by  the  conferees  of  each  House. 

As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  President,  un- 
der existing  law  there  is  no  requirement 
for  a  written  report  from  committees  of 
conference.  As  we  well  know,  the  House 
conferees  long  have  filed  written  re- 
ports. It  has  been  the  Senate  tradition 
that  the  Senate  conferees  shall  come  in 
and  make  a  verbal  explanation  of  what 
the  conferees  have  agreed  upon,  at  which 
point  we  act. 

I  think  the  purpose  and  proposal  by 
the  Monroney  committee  which  would 
require  written  reports  and  explanatory 
statements  to  be  prepared  by  the  con- 
ferees of  each  House  is  a  desirable  for- 
ward step.  But  what  concerns  me  is 
this:  Where  do  we  stand  if  the  House 
conferees  make  a  written  report  and  ex- 
planation, and  then  the  Senate  con- 
ferees make  a  written  report  and  ex- 
planation which  is  different?  Let  us 
not  delude  ourselves:  This  is  not  the  fig- 
ment of  somebody's  imagination.  This 
will  happen  on  occasion.  Then  the  mat- 
ter is  brought  to  the  attention  of  a 
court,  and  the  court  must  say,  "Well, 
I  do  not  know  which  of  these  versions 
really  happened." 

I  think  it  would  be  very  tmwlse  to  al- 
low the  Senate  and  House  to  file  separate, 
and  possibly  conflicting,  explanatory 
statements  at  this  stage  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  We  are  all  aware  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  a  conference  is  to  re- 
solve differences  and  to  arrive  at  agree- 
ments during  this  final  stage  of  the 
legislative  process.  Although  I  do  not 
necessarily  think  this  would  happen  in 
every  case,  if  separate  and  conflicting 
or  contradictory  explanatory  statements 
should  accompany  reports  in  each  House, 
the  whole  concept  of  legislative  intent 
might  be  eroded.  It  is  well  known  that 
Members  of  Congress,  administrators, 
the  press,  the  general  public  and  the 
courts  look  to  reports  and  legislative  his- 
tory in  order  to  determine  congressional 
intent.  Congressmen,  for  example, 
might  be  confused  if  they  were  to  dis- 
cover, in  the  final  stage  of  the  legislative 
process,  that  the  Senate  conferees  ex- 
plained what  they  had  done  one  way 
while  the  House  conferees  had  an  en- 
tirely different  explanation  of  the  results. 

Why  can  we  not  agree  that  there  be 
a  written  statement  to  be  filed  by  the 
conferees  of  both  Houses?  Then  we  will 
know  exactly  what  has  been  done.  That 
Is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator's  objective.  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  if  we  could  get  a  joint 
statement  which  could  be  concurred  in 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. 

The  thing  that  worries  me  is  that  we 
might  tie  up  a  conference  for  a  long 
time  in  an  effort  to  get  that  joint  state- 
ment. My  experience  on  the  many  con- 
ferences in  which  I  have  participated 
leads  me  to  believe  it  will  be  well-nigh 
impossible,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  to 
obtain  that  kind  of  a  joint,  agreed-upon 
statement. 
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That  would  be  my  concern.  I  agree 
completely  with  the  Senator's  objective, 
and  I  think  the  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee, headed  by  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  has  taken  a  long 
step  forward.  I  do  worry  about  the 
ability  to  carry  out  the  objective  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  with  which  I 
am  In  wholehearted  sympathy. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate- 
ful, of  course,  for  the  comment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  But  I  won- 
der, now  that  we  have  talked  about  It  for 
a  minute,  and  I  have  thought  about  It. 
if  the  Reorganization  Committee  is  really 
proposing  something  that  wUl  be  useful 
and  constructive,  if  in  fact  we  open  the 
door  to  the  possibility  that  we  will  have 
two  versions  of  what  the  conference  has 
done,  it  will  be  a  "pay  your  money  and 
take  your  choice"  proposition.  That 
would  not  be  useful  from  the  standpoint 
of  litigants  or  courts,  or  really  of  our- 
selves 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  fact,  we  have 
two  versions  today.  The  version  of  the 
House  generally  takes  greater  prece- 
dence, because  it  is  a  carefuly  written 
out  explanatory  statement  on  the  bill  the 
conferees  bring  in. 

The  only  way  the  Senate  conferees  can 
explain  their  position,  as  they  under- 
stood the  decisions  made  on  the  legis- 
lation in  conference,  is  by  getting  up  on 
the  floor  and  making  a  speech,  or  getting 
someone  who  is  explaining  the  confer- 
ence report  to  yield,  and  saying,  "This 
Is  what  the  Senate  conferees  believe  was 
agreed  to." 

Therefore,  I  think  It  will  give  the  Sen- 
ate at  least  a  more  coequal  status,  even 
though  there  Is  some  variance  in  the  in- 
terpretation that  the  Senate  conferees 
have  from  the  House  conferees,  as  shown 
in  the  language  of  their  statement,  and 
that  we  will  at  least  have  an  equal  status 
by  having  an  explanatory  statement  filed 
by  our  conferees. 

The  ideal  thing,  and  I  think  it  will  de- 
velop in  the  conferences.  Is  that  the 
House  and  the  Senate  will  begin,  then, 
to  submit  to  each  House  a  statement  In 
identical  language,  because  it  would  be 
much  more  valuable  and  a  much  better 
conference  report. 

But  the  Senator  knows  the  positions 
of  House  conferees  as  well  as  I  do,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  give  up  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time  the  prerogative  of  their 
own  explanatory  statement  and  agree  to 
join  in  a  Joint  one,  which  would  require 
the  Senate  conferees  also  to  explain 
therein  what  they  thought  the  conferees 
had  agreed  to. 

It  is  a  very  dlfBcult  thing  to  obtain 
complete  agreement  on  words  and  what 
the  words  mean,  in  these  final  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  has  made  the  point 
that  t3day,  as  a  practical  matter,  we  do 
have  two  reports,  but  the  House  report, 
being  printed,  as  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa says,  gives  it,  when  there  is  discus- 
sion as  to  what  really  happened  in  con- 
ference, a  higher  priority,  a  stronger 
claim  that  this  is  what  was  meant. 

What  is  proposed  by  the  committee 
would  give  us  two  written  reports,  which 


would  have  equal  claim,  I  would  sense — 
since  they  are  both  written — and  the  day 
will  come  when  one  report  says  it  means 
this,  and  the  other  says — in  writing, 
now — that  it  means  that. 

Are  we  serving  the  Interests,  really,  of 
a  court  which  will  be  confronted  with 
two  written  versions,  one  of  which  says 
it  means  Tuesday  and  the  other  says  it 
means  Wednesday?  Are  we  helping  a 
community  that  subscribes  to  the  rule  of 
law,  when  we  present  to  them  two  ver- 
sions of  the  law? 

Mr.  President,  I  urge,  now  that  we  have 
confronted  at  least  haJfway  this  problem 
of  getting  to  reports,  that  we  go  the 
whole  distance  and  have  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  Congress  in  conference  as 
to  what  happened. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

I  recognize  the  diflaculty  of  selling  the 
idea  to  our  colleagues  in  the  House,  but 
I  think  the  logic  is  overwhelming. 

Perhaps  we  have  arrived  at  an  after- 
noon in  January  when  the  Senate  will  do 
that  which  logic  argues  that  we  ought  to 
do.  That  is  what  the  amendment  pro- 
poses. That  is  consl^nt  with  the  logic 
of  the  situation. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
reports  are  not  the  law.  They  are  guid- 
ance to  the  administration.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  law  is  the  thing  that  is  im- 
portant on  the  interpretation  that  the 
court  must  make  of  it. 

I  think,  for  that  reason,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  comity  between  the  two 
Houses  we  should  not  require  the  House 
to  Join  in  any  Senate  report,  or  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  join  in  any  language  of  a 
House  report  and  its  explanatory  state- 
ment. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  developed 
through  the  years  for  the  help  of  those 
who  must  administer  the  law  and  oper- 
ate imder  what  they  feel  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Congress  actually  was. 

I  know  of  no  possible  way,  for  that 
reason,  in  which  we  could  compel  the 
two  Houses  to  join  ki  the  same  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  an  excellent 
point.  Perhaps  there  would  be  a  con- 
ference and  the  Senate  conferees  might 
persuade  the  House  conferees  to  go  along 
with  their  position. 

I  do  not  see  any  question  of  compul- 
sion. It  occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  one  conference  report 
than  two. 

Having  participated  in  a  good  many 
conferences  in  the  past  10  years,  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  very  often  the  confer- 
ence reports  made  by  the  Members  of 
the  other  body  do  not  accurately  portray 
the  point  of  view  of  Senators  who  join 
in  the  conference  report. 

I  should  think  if  we  could  get  over  the 
difficulty  of  pride  of  authorship  or  point 
of  view  and  suggest  that  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  should  support  the  thinking  of 
the  Senate,  the  conferees  might  get  to- 
gether and  work  out  one  statement.  We 
would  be  substantially  better  then. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.    I  do  think  that  the 


committee  chaired  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  made  a  significant  im. 
provement  to  the  present  procedure  by 
calling  for  a  report  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. However,  if  the  Senate  conferees 
say  one  thing  and  the  House  conferees 
say  another  thing,  it  Is  confusing. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  have  that  sit- 
uation to  deal  with  now.  When  a  re- 
port is  considered,  it  receives  less  atten- 
tion than  did  the  bill.  The  bills  mean 
what  they  say.  The  conference  report  Is 
not  the  final  law,  but  is  merely  a  guide  as 
to  what  the  conferees  thought  the  lan- 
guage was  to  mean. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
conference  report  is  an  important  part 
of  the  legislative  history.  I  agree  that 
we  should  not  have  that  legislative  his- 
tory made  solely  by  the  other  body. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  think  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
very  fine. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  it  is  a  fine 
suggestion,  but  there  Is  no  way  that 
either  House  can  force  the  other  to  agree 
on  identical  language.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  reach  an  agreement  on  state- 
ments many  times. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  try  the  procedure 
reported  by  the  committee  to  see  what 
uniformity  we  will  achieve. 

I  venture  to  guess  that  it  will  be  quite 
uniform  after  we  have  convinced  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  take  its  prerogatives  away  from 
it  by  interposing  our  decision  on  what 
has  heretofore  been  the  statement  of  its 
conferees. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  understands 
our  position  on  this. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  does  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

I  would  rather  like,  before  debate  on 
this  amendment  closes,  to  perhaps 
modify  the  earlier  statement  I  made  to 
the  effect  that  I  thought  we  might  be 
better  off  to  remain  where  we  are  now 
without  the  requirement  of  a  written  re- 
port from  the  Senate  conferees,  rather 
than  to  invite  the  very  serious  confusion 
which  would  result  from  receiving  two 
different  reports. 

I  perhaps  went  beyond  the  point  which 
I  could  comfortably  hold  in  saying  that 
all  of  us  are  mindful  of  the  confusion 
that  attends  the  closing  days  of  Con- 
gress when  a  matter  of  great  importance 
has  gone  into  conference  and  our  con- 
ferees come  back  with  recommendations 
on  the  eve  of  adjournment. 

Unless  one  has  been  deeply  immersed 
in  such  controversial  legislation,  it  is 
likely  that  he  will  go  home  not  under- 
standing what  we  have  done.  Perhaps 
we  would  be  better  to  require  a  written 
report  from  our  Senate  conferees  which 
would  reflect  the  understanding  by  our 
conferees. 

I  am  nonetheless  concerned  that  the 
conflict  that  is  invited  by  the  two  con- 
flicting reports  should  be  avoided  if  at 
all  possible. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to  and  that  we  will  have  a  report 
that  is  consistent  and  uniform. 

The  only  way  in  which  to  do  that  Is 
to  have  the  conferees  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  they  are  doing  and 
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let  the   House   decide  In  its  wisdom 
whether  this  is  proper. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan that,  while  I  recognize  the  fine  spirit 
behind  his  suggestion,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  with  the 
members  of  his  committee  that  the  other 
procedure  is  the  more  proper. 

We  already  provide  for  a  conference 
report  which  is  signed  by  the  conferees 
of  both  bodies.  There  cannot  be  any  dif- 
ference there.  It  is  the  same  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  each  group,  and 
generally  by  all  the  members  of  each 
group. 

I  think  it  will  bring  about  a  more  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  statement  of  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  other  body  If 
they  know  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
similar  statement  in  the  Senate  which,  in 
effect,  is  our  interpretation  of  what  has 
been  done. 

I  think  it  will  bring  the  closest  collabo- 
ration between  the  staffs  of  the  two  com- 
mittees and  will  result  in  a  better  level 
of  conference  reports  all  the  way  around. 

We  will  have  the  conference  report 
signed  by  both  groups  of  conferees.  We 
will  have  the  interpretation  of  the  other 
body,  which  is  what  we  already  have,  and 
we  will  have  the  interpretation  of  this 
body,  which  we  do  not  have  now,  except 
In  a  very  informal  way,  as  it  is  reported 
by  the  statements  on  the  floor  of  those 
who  report  the  conference  here. 

The  fact  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
written  supplemental  report  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  interpretation,  I  think,  will 
bring  about  a  more  careful  handling  of 
the  matter  hi  the  other  body,  and  it  will 
certainly  bring  about  a  most  careful  han- 
dling of  the  matter  here. 

I  think  it  will  probably  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  between  the  two 
Houses,  and  a  clearer  interpretation  of 
the  legislation  in  the  legislative  record 
for  the  court,  which  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  so  properly  stated  will  have 
to  pass  on  as  to  what  happened  in  the 
two  bodies. 

I  believe  that  we  will  have  a  clearer  pic- 
ture all  the  way  around  with  the  matter 
In  the  form  repwrted  by  the  two  com- 
mittees. 


Mr.  HART.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree.  This  Is  quite  hnportant.  We  do 
want  the  separate  explanatory  state- 
ment. We  would  like  very  much  to  have 
them  the  same.  However,  my  experience 
with  the  House  conferees  would  lead  me 
to  believe  they  would  be  more  apt  to 
make  them  the  same  if  we  were  not  try- 
ing to  require  them  to  do  it.  Otherwise, 
we  would  be  here  and  could  negotiate 
and  perhaps  get  an  agreement  between 
the  two  Houses.  Only  by  agreement  can 
we  have  the  same  explanatory  statement. 

I  am  positive  from  my  experience  that 
we  would  get  worse  statements  if  the 
same  statements  were  required  to  be 
made  by  the  Senate  and  House  conferees 
than  we  would  under  the  method  which 
the  committee  recommended  in  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  permit  us 
to  try  it  another  year,  to  see  whether  we 
can  get  someplace,  and  to  see  how  this 
works  out. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  been  very 
gracious. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  matter  I  raise 
in  the  amendment  will  be  noted  by  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  most  critical  aspects 
of  this  bill.  In  the  few  days  that  I  have 
given  thought  to  this  matter,  I  have  de- 
veloped a  strong  conviction  that  we 
should,  as  of  now,  establish  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  shall  have  a  report  prepared 
by  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  both 
Houses,  rather  than  a  report  from  each, 
with  what  I  think  Is  Ukely  to  develop, 
perhaps  in  the  most  critical  of  areas,  a 
conflict. 

I  sense  from  the  debate  that  my  point 
of  view  is  not  shared  by  a  majority  in 
the  Chamber.  However,  Mr.  President, 
feeling  as  I  do,  I  should  like  the  Senate 
to  dispose  of  the  amendment ;  and  I  shall 
abide,  of  course,  by  the  decision  of  the 
majority.  If  the  decision  should  be  ad- 
verse to  the  amendment,  I  shall  share  the 
hope  voiced  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, that  in  a  year  or  two,  experience 
may  prove  either  that  my  alarm  was 
groundless  or,  if  conflict  develops,  that 
Congress  then  will  move  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  a  voice  vote  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HART.    I  do. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  a  vote  on  the  Hart  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[putting  the  question]. 

The   Chair  is  in  doubt. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  ask  for  a  divi- 
sion. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
MONRONEY.    Mr.   President,   I 


move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agrreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
January  31,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  30, 1967: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  S^vick 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

William  Matson  Rotb,  of  California,  to  be 
special  representative  for  trade  negotiations, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  30,  1967: 
U.S.  An  FORCE 

Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  FR611  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air  Force, 
to  be  reappointed  as  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  for  a  period  of  2  years  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1967,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8034,  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


To  Another  Frontier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

OTf  AT.Ainek 
DT  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Motiday.  January  30, 1967 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
Leonhard  Seppala  died  in  Seattle  Jan- 
uary 28.  He  was  89  years  old.  During  a 
long  residence  in  Alaska,  Leonhard  Sep- 
pala built  one  of  the  great  sagas  of  that 
northern  frontier.  A  man  of  adventur- 
ous spirit,  of  Iron  will.  Leonhard  Sep- 


pala will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
great  dog  mushers  and  dog  racers  of  all 
times.  Indeed,  many  beUeve  that  he  had 
no  equal. 

"Sep,"  as  he  was  called  by  his  Alaska 
friends,  broke  many  a  trail  In  many  a 
far-off  place  and  now  this  master  of  the 
trails  has  set  out  on  another  and  the 
greatest  of  them  all.  Diminutive  In 
physical  size,  "Sep"  was  small  in  no 
other  way.  In  addition  to  everything 
else  and  more  important  than  ansrthing 
else,  he  was  a  fine  hiunan  being,  gentle, 
kind,  and  loved  by  thousands  who  knew 
him  in  the  land  where  he  spent  his  active 
years.  Of  Viking  stock,  Leonhard  Sep- 
pala came  to  Alaska  from  his  native  Nor- 


way. I  do  not  know  if  he  introduced  the 
Siberian  husky  to  Alaska.  Probably  not. 
What  I  do  know  is  that  he  most  likely 
was  the  first  to  use  this  breed  of  dog  ex- 
clusively and  all  his  great  races  were  won 
with  teams  of  Siberian  huskies. 

In  those  days,  of  course,  the  sled  dog 
in  AlEuska  was  used  only  incidentally  for 
racing.  Primarily  he  was  a  work  an- 
imal, as  he  still  is  In  some  parts  of  the 
49th  State. 

But  It  was  in  racing  that  Leonhard 
Seppala  gained  his  great  reputation.  It 
is  true  that  he  cmd  others  performed  an 
heroic  humanitarian  task  in  delivering 
diphtheria  serum  to  Nome  during  the 
1925  epidemic.  But  "Sep"  was  Inclined  to 
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scoff  at  this  as  being  an  easy  Job  and  one 
which  he  did  not  count  as  being  among 
his  top  dog-mushing  experiences.  Leon- 
hard  Seppala  won  most  of  the  great 
races  of  his  time,  races  which  in  the  early 
days  were  long  and  hard  endurance  con- 
tests which  tried  man  and  animal. 

Upon  retirement  Leonhard  Seppala 
and  his  wife  moved  to  Seattle  and  they 
had  been  living  there  for  several  years. 

As  one  who  knew  him  for  40  years  or 
more,  I  mourn  his  passing.  He  was  a 
great  man,  a  great  Alaskan. 


Happy  90th  Birthday  to  Dr.  Rudolph  Guiz 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF  nUNOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30.  1967 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Chicago  is  Dr.  Ru- 
dolph Ganz  who  will  shortly  celebrate 
his  90th  birthday  on  February  24.  Be- 
loved by  all  who  know  him,  he  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  musical  world, 
both  as  a  pianist  himself  and  as  a 
teacher. 

In  introducing  works  of  new  composers 
such  as  Ravel,  Debussy,  Webem,  he  con- 
sistently brought  the  best  of  Europe  to 
U.S.  audiences.  When  he  appeared  on 
the  concert  stage,  whether  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Sjrm- 
phony  or  In  the  Hollsrwood  Bowl,  the 
music  critics  hailed  him  as  a  music  great. 

He  always  returned  to  his  main  love, 
the  teaching  of  promising  students.  The 
result  is  that  Ganz-trained  men  and 
women  are  now  making  their  contribu- 
tions as  faculty  members  of  xmiversity 
music  schools  across  the  Nation,  as  or- 
chestra members  and  soloists,  as  conduc- 
tors, as  directors  of  civic  music  programs 
in  cities  and  towns. 

From  his  early  days  in  tills  country.  Dr. 
Ganz  championed  the  right  of  Americans 
to  hear  good  music.  His  Innovation  of 
children's  concerts  Indicate  his  concern 
for  the  cultural  development  of  young 
people.  Many  times  he  wrote  composi- 
tions Just  for  children,  such  as  his  famous 
"Animal  Pictures"  collections.  For  the 
past  10  years  he  has  financed,  organized, 
and  developed  the  Rudolph  Ganz  Bien- 
nial Midwest  Piano  Competition  for 
young  students  who  either  live  or  have 
studied  in  the  Midwest. 

He  feels  strongly  that  there  Is  more 
musical  talent  being  developed  in  the 
United  States  than  In  any  other  coimtry, 
and  that  we  are  leaders  in  all  phases  of 
music  creation  and  performance. 

On  the  evening  of  February  24,  this 
man  with  the  magic  in  his  fingers  and 
the  twinkle  in  his  eye  will  don  his  broad 
cravat,  place  his  rosette  identifying  him 
as  an  officer  In  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor  In  his  lapel,  and  go  forth  to  his 
birthday  party,  given  for  him  by  Roose- 
velt University  where  he  is  president 
emeritus  of  Chicago  Musical  College. 

Guests  at  the  party  will  toast  the  90- 
year-young  gentleman  and  establish  the 
Rudolph  Ganz  Scholarship  fund  in  his 
name. 


With  a  little  encouragement.  Dr.  Ganz 
will  regale  those  sitting  near  him  with 
tales  of  Hofmann— Josef  that  is — 
Brahms,  Paderewsid,  Rachmaninoff, 
Rubinstein,  and  othetr  legendary  greats 
of  music  who  were  hie  friends  and  asso- 
ciates over  the  years. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress in  both  Houses  will  join  me  in  say- 
ing "happy  birthday"  to  Dr.  Ganz — and 
may  you  have  many  more. 


Extending  the  Vote  to  18-Year-Olds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNBCTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  30,  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
entering  a  great  period  of  a  youthful 
America,  one  in  which  over  half  of  our 
citizens  are  imder  25  years  of  age.  This 
young  generation  is  well  educated,  and 
deeply  concerned  with  national  and  in- 
ternational events.  The  vital  issues 
facing  our  Nation  today  have  a  profound 
influence  upon  their  future,  perhaps  even 
more  than  those  which  any  other  gen- 
eration has  had  to  face.  These  problems 
are  frustratingly  complex,  and  yet  cry 
out  for  some  form  of  action. 

I  believe  a  symptom  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  widespread  campus  demonstrations, 
sit-ins,  picketing,  speechmaking,  and  aU 
the  other  activities  in  which  our  yoimg 
people  are  engaging.  To  their  parents 
and  the  older  generations  such  behavior 
is  often  looked  upon  with  something  akin 
to  horror,  or  as  proof  that  today's  youth 
has  gone  wild.  Rather,  It  seems  to  me 
a  manifestation  of  the  very  real  and  per- 
haps justified  frustration  which  an  in- 
formed youth  population  feels  when  con- 
fronted with  today's  problems  without 
any  real  means  of  effectively  expressing 
themselves. 

One  excellent  way  to  give  young  people 
a  means  of  participating  in  the  great  is- 
sues of  our  times  is  to  extend  to  our  18-, 
19-.  and  20-year-old  eitlzens  the  right  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections.  WhUe  this 
would  allow  practically  all  of  our  college 
age  youths  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote, 
it  would  not  automatically  mean  the  end 
of  student  demonstrations.  It  will  en- 
able, however,  this  alert  and  informed 
segment  of  our  population  to  become  bet- 
ter Infused  into  the  body  of  our  democ- 
racy. Instead  of  having  to  stand  by  the 
sidelines  and  vent  their  frustrations  by 
carrying  picket  signs,  they  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  directly  in  the 
orderly  processes  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  extending  the  vote  to  our 
youth  will  also  have  a  very  salutory  effect 
upon  our  legislative  and  executive  bodies. 
It  will  become  necessary  for  them  to  be 
much  more  aware  of,  and  responsive  to,  a 
new  group  of  voters  with  fresh  ideas  and 
new  approaches  to  our  problems.  In  like 
manner,  this  vast  reservoir  of  young  peo- 
ple who  are  currently  studying  and  dis- 
cussing the  great  national  and  interna- 
tional Issues  would  be  more  inclined  to 
offer  the  fruits  of  thetr  intellectual  labors 


once  given  the  opportunity  to  participate 
directly  in  national  elections.  As  Adlal 
Stevenson  remarked  some  years  ago: 

The  18  year  old  of  today  Is  more  awan  or 
national  and  world  events  than  ever  before. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  increasing 
trend,  and  that  our  youths  of  18,  19.  and 
20  are  no  less  informed  on  the  average 
than  those  between  21  and  25  years  of 
age. 

Carl  E.  Sanders,  former  Governor  of 
Georgia,  where  18-year-olds  have  been 
allowed  to  vote  since  1943  has  stated: 

During  more  than  20  years,  these  younger 
voters  have  repeatedly  shown  mature  respon- 
sibility. 

The  Governor  further  remarked: 
I  think  that  now,  perhaps  more  than  ever 
before,  iKiUt'cal  We  needs  an  infusion  of 
idealism,  and  the  largest  single  source  (^ 
that  Idealism  is  our  young  people.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  our  nation's  youth  are 
our  greatest  asset;  if  this  is  true,  as  I  believe, 
then  extending  the  franchise  to  them  insures 
the  maximum  utilization  of  that  asset.  Be- 
sides, courts  cease  to  recognize  men  as  Juve- 
niles after  their  18th  birthday;  federal  relief 
for  dependent  children  is  suspended  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  18,  and,  of  course,  the 
minimum  draft  age  Is  18. 

The  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  the  Honorable  John  M. 
Bailey,  has  said: 

Many  of  our  young  people  have  become  in- 
volved in  politics  and  are  happy  to  perform 
any  task  from  ringing  doorbells  to  running 
campaigns.  They  are  knowledgeable  on 
Issues,  articulate  in  debate,  and  committed 
to  our  way  of  life.  We  should  do  everything 
we  can  to  promote  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitutional amendment  that  would  grant  all 
people  over  the  age  of  18  the  right  to  vote. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  if  we  are 
willing  to  ask  our  young  men  to  give  up 
their  lives  on  a  foreign  battlefield,  the 
very  least  we  can  offer  them  in  return 
is  the  opportunity  to  participate  through 
enfranchisement  in  the  selection  of  those 
who  will  make  the  crucial  decisions  for 
the  nation.  This  is  not  to  imply  that 
the  right  to  vote  is  to  be  considered  a 
reward  for  military  service.  Rather,  It 
should  be  recognized  that  in  a  democracy 
such  as  ours,  where  we  consider  that  a 
citizen  is  mature  enough  to  be  given  the 
responsibility  to  operate  sophisticated 
modem  weapons  and  he  Is  called  upon  to 
risk  his  very  life,  then  he  should  also  be 
considered  mature  enough  to  participate 
directly  in  the  processes  of  representa- 
tive government.  Modem  communica- 
tions are  so  rapid  that  even  the  service- 
man far  from  home  is  kept  weU-informed 
and  abreast  of  the  criteria  necessary  for 
intelligent  and  responsible  decisions  as 
a  voter.  Indeed,  because  of  his  personal 
stake  in  the  quality  of  his  representa- 
tives in  the  Federal  Government,  the 
military  man  is  probably  able  to  make 
a  more  dispassionate  decision  than  many 
citizens  at  home. 

To  tax  our  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-old 
citizens  without  giving  them  the  right  to 
vote  Ignores  the  great  rallying  cry  of  our 
War  of  Independence  that  there  be  "no 
taxation  without  representation."  At 
the  very  least  we  should  allow  these 
young  people  a  role  in  selecting  those 
who  will  have  the  responsibility  of  de- 
termining how  their  tax  dollars  are  to 
be  spent. 
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Unfortimately,  too  large  a  portion  of 
our  young  people  still  leave  school  at 
about  the  age  of  18,  just  when  their 
knowledge  and  interest  in  national  af- 
fairs is  at  its  highest.  By  the  time  they 
reach  21,  most  of  them  are  preoccupied 
vrith  family  and  work,  their  enthusiasm 
for  public  affairs  has  greatly  diminished, 
and  thereafter  they  usually  follow  a 
course  of  indifference  toward  their  vot- 
ing rights.  Allowing  this  group  to  par- 
ticipate in  national  elections  at  the  point 
when  their  political  knowledge  and  en- 
thusiasm is  highest,  would  offer  the  best 
possible  training  in  citizenship  and  would 
develop  the  habits  necessary  for  a  life- 
time of  civic  responsibility. 

Prior  Congresses  have  seen  the  intro- 
duction of  legislation  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18,  and  yet  no  final  action  was 
ever  taken.  I  believe  this  to  be  an  issue 
of  major  importance,  an  idea  that  has 
ripened  in  our  day,  and  one  behind  which 
both  political  parties  can  unite.  Its 
adoption  would  add  very  real  distinction 
to  the  achievements  of  the  90th  Con- 


Sandy  Hook  National  Seashore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  30.  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  behalf  of  a  bill  I  have 
just  introduced  which  would  create  the 
Sandy  Hook  National  Seashore  In  the 
great  State  of  New  Jersey. 

This  historic  site  must  be  preserved  £is 
a  park,  recreational  and  natural  wildlife 
area.  To  use  it  for  anything  else  would 
be  unthinkable. 

New  Jersey  presently  leases  a  754-acre 
tract  from  the  Federal  Government. 
That  tract  is  used  as  the  Sandy  Hook 
State  Park  and  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  the  most  overcrowded  re- 
sorts In  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  month  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  announced 
that  some  400 -odd  acres  of  land  which  is 
now  being  used  by  Fort  Hancock,  is  be- 
ing declared  surplus.  The  people  of  New 
Jersey  would  benefit  if  that  additional 
acreage  would  be  added  to  the  present 
State  park  acreage.  We  would  then  have 
a  1,200-acre  site  for  park  and  recrea- 
tional purposes  with  the  possibility  of 
eventually  expanding  that  by  400  more 
acres  when  Fort  Hancock  is  eventually 
l^iased  out. 

The  bill  which  I  have  drawn  up  also 
Is  to  be  introduced  in  the  other  body  to- 
<lay  by  New  Jersey's  two  U.S.  Senators, 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  and  Clifford 
P.  Case. 

On  a  local  level,  elected  officials  from 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  have  joined  together  in  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  to  make  sure  this  area  is  kept 
as  a  park  and  recreational  area. 

The  importance  of  Sandy  Hook  is  well 
outlined  in  a  letter  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kermedy  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  on  September  1, 1961. 


At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  include  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

Last  week,  I  had  the  opportunity  and 
privilege  of  discussing  the  possibility  of 
creating  a  Sandy  Hook  National  Sea- 
shore with  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall.  All  of  us  in  the  House, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  are  well 
aware  of  the  outstanding  contribution 
Secretary  Udall  has  made  to  this  coimtry 
and  in  particular  to  the  people  who  love 
our  beautiful  outdoors.  Secretary  Udall 
expressed  an  interest  in  the  proposal 
and  agreed  that  this  area  must  be 
preserved  as  a  park,  recreational,  and 
wildlife  area  for  the  people  of  New 
Jersey,  regardless  of  how  it  is  done  or 
by  whom. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  look  over  this  bill  with  the  thought 
in  mind  that  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  few 
States  in  the  Nation  that  does  not  now 
have  a  national  seashore  or  a  national 
park.  I  also  urge  that  hearings  be 
scheduled  on  this  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  place  a  copy 
of  my  bill  in  the  Record: 

The  Whtfe  House, 
Washington,  D.C, 

September  1, 1961. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamaxa, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secketart  McNaicara:  In  the  pro- 
gram that  you  have  undertaken  to 
strengthen  vital  defense  bases  and  inactivate 
establishments  no  longer  Justified  as  a 
result  of  changes  in  weapons  systems  and 
defense  requirements,  I  am  moet  anxious 
that  real  property  not  required  for  security 
purposes  be  made  available  on  appropriate 
terms  for  urban  and  rural  conununities 
whose  economies  and  other  development  can 
thereby  be  significantly   encouraged. 

Secretary  Udall,  under  my  direction.  Is 
already  engaged  In  a  determined  search  for 
land  resources  siUtable  for  public  recrea- 
tional needs.  This  is  especially  Important 
near  congested  urban  centers  where  the 
need  Is  urgent  and  little  undeveloped  acre- 
age remains. 

A  prime  example  of  land  for  which  there 
is  urgent  nonmllltary  need  Is  Sandy  Hook, 
New  Jersey,  on  which  Port  Hancock  Is 
located.  This  has  one  of  the  few  undevel- 
oped long  shore  lines  In  the  New  York  met- 
tropoUtan  area. 

Generations  of  Americans  have  accepted 
the  Importance  of  using  this  area  as  a  mili- 
tary reservation  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security.  Defense  considerations  must,  of 
course,  continue  to  take  precedence  over 
other  potential  utilization.  But  every  effort 
should  be  made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  provide  long  range  plans  for  suitable 
public  use  of  Sandy  Hook  or  other  parts  of 
the  peninsula  If  your  present  survey  Indi- 
cates that  18  possible  as  a  result  of  changes 
in  weapons  and  security  requirements. 

I  will  appreciate  your  keeping  New  Jersey 
state  officials  as  well  as  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  advised  on  the  opportunity  for 
long-term  use  of  this  priceless  natural 
resource. 

sincerely. 


which  ix)6ses6  great  scenic,  sclentlflc,  and 
recreational  value,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Sandy  Hook  National  Seashore. 
The  seashore  shall  consist  of  the  lands,  wa- 
ters, and  interests  therein  and  Improvements 
thereon  comprising  the  former  Fort  Hancock 
Military  Reservation,  tc^etber  with  the  sub- 
merged land  area  adjacent  to  the  reserva- 
tion lying  within  a  distance  of  one-quarter 
mile  from  the  shoreline. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Federal  property  located  within 
the  seashore  Is  hereby  transferred  without 
consideration  to  the  administrative  Jiirlsdlc- 
tlon  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  use 
by  him  In  carrying  out  the  provislona  of  this 
Act.  Within  the  seashore,  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  lands,  submerged  lands,  and  Inter- 
ests therein  owned  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  only  by 
donation. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
permit  hunting  and  fishing  on  lands  and 
waters  under  his  administrative  Jurisdiction 
within  the  Sandy  Hook  National  Seashore  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  and 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  extent  applicable, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  designate 
zones  where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no 
hunting  or  fishing  shall  be  permitted  for 
reasons  of  public  safety,  administration,  fish 
or  wildlife  management,  or  public  use  and 
enjoyment.  Except  In  emergencies,  any  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  put  Into  effect  only  after 
consultation  with  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Economic  Development  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Sandy  Hook  National  Seashore  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  pubUc  outdoor  recreation. 
Including  conservation  of  natural  features 
contributing  to  public  enjoyment.  In  the 
administration  of  the  seashore,  the  Secretary 
may  utilize  such  statutory  authorities  relat- 
ing to  areas  administered  and  supervised  by 
the  Secretary  through  the  National  Park 
Service  and  such  statutory  authorities  other- 
wise avaUable  to  him  for  the  conservation 
and  management  of  natural  resoiirces  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pvurposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  to  under- 
take or  contribute  to  shore  erosion  control 
or  beach  protection  measures  within  the 
Sandy  Hook  National  Ssashore  shall  be  ex- 
ercised In  accordance  with  a  plan  that  Is 
mutually  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
that  la  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  6.  There  axe  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


Streambank  Erosion  Control  Action 
Needed 


HJl.  4117 
A  bill  to  establish  the  Sandy  Hook  National 

Seashore  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemljled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  for  the  use  and  in- 
spiration of  present  and  future  generations 
certain  relatively  unspoiled  beaches  and  wa- 
ters on  the  Atlantic  coastline  of  New  Jersey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREK 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  with  Important 
provisions  for  putting  a  stop  to  soli  ero- 
sion along  the  banks  of  our  rivers  and 
streams. 

Our  current  efforts  to  halt  this  costly 
damage  are  not  getting  the  needed  job 
done.    This  is  so  for  several  reasons. 

One  reason  is  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient financial  support.    Another  is  lack 
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of  concerted  action  along  the  stream- 
banks  needing  treatment. 

Streambank  erosion  usually  covers  a 
large  area  smd  affects  many  landowners 
and  communities.  Yet  the  most  damag- 
ing results  of  bank  erosion  may  be  felt 
downstream  from  xhe  points  where  the 
erosion  occurs.  The  eroded  soil  settles 
down  in  the  stream  channel  and  fills  it 
up  so  that  there  Is  not  enough  channel 
left  to  carry  the  water.  That  Is  how  a  lot 
of  floods  happen.  And  this  silt  pollutes 
the  water  of  the  stream  so  that  it  has  to 
be  filtered  and  treated  at  great  expense 
before  it  can  be  used. 

In  Texas,  we  have  an  estimated  31,200 
miles  of  eroding  stream  channels.  That 
is  over  a  third  of  the  80,000  miles  of 
stream  channels  in  the  State.  Nation- 
wide, streambank  erosion  along  300,000 
miles  of  waterway  each  year  destroys 
land  along  the  channels  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $11  million. 

But  a  much  bigger  cost  is  that  of 
dredging  streams  and  harbors  so  they 
can  be  used  for  navigation;  and  remov- 
ing soil  from  reservoirs  needed  for  water 
storage  for  cities  and  industry.  The  cost 
of  doing  this  is  estimated  at  $250  million 
a  year. 

Another  price  we  pay  for  allowing 
streambanks  to  wash  away  Is  the  damage 
done  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape. It  is  a  loss  that  cannot  be  meas- 
ured only  in  dollars. 

It  will  take  more  financial  Investment 
to  restore  our  river  and  stream  banks. 
And  it  will  take  group  action,  sdong  the 
courses  of  the  waterways. 

State  and  local,  public  and  private 
agencies  must  become  more  actively  In- 
volved, and  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  prepared  to  provide  more  help. 

The  Individual  landowner  cannot  do 
the  Job  acting  Independently,  even  with 
such  assistance  as  he  and  his  neighbors 
may  receive  under  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program.  Nor  does  the  small 
watershed  program,  which  provides  for 
assistance  to  local  units  of  government 
for  community  streambank  erosion  con- 
trol projects,  permit  that  broad  attack 
on  the  problem,  extending  beyond  the 
watershed  project  area,  that  often  Is 
required. 

The  River  and  Stream  Erosion  Control 
Act,  which  I  propose  here,  alms  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority 
to: 

Assist  State  and  local  governments  and 
other  local  nonprofit  public  and  private 
agencies  In  the  preparation  of  plans  for 
controlling  bank  erosion;  and 

Provide  through  cooperative  agree- 
ments. Federal  technical  assistance  and 
financial  aid  up  to  75  percent  of  the  total 
cost  for  carrying  out  the  bank  erosion 
control  plan. 

Under  this  proposed  legislation,  a 
streambank  protection  plan  would  apply 
only  to  those  areas  that  require  protec- 
tive measures.  Moreover,  all  plans  car- 
ried out  under  the  act  would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  objectives  of  other  resource 
conservation  programs  receiving  Federal 
support. 

The  required  attack  on  streambank 
erosion  is  possible  only  if  we  bring  the 
organized  group  with  taxing  authority 
under  the  Federal  assistance  umbrella. 
It  iB  possible  only  If  the  Federal  con- 


tribution under  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments is  increased. 

The  general  public  interest  is  deeply 
Involved.  Consider  that  an  estimated  500 
million  tons  of  soil  are  washed  into  our 
waterways  every  year  from  unprotected 
streambanks  and  fields.  In  Texas,  an 
estimated  31  million  tons  of  soil  enter  our 
waterways  every  year  from  streambank 
erosion.  That  is  a  fourth  of  the  total 
annual  silt  load  carried  by  Texas  streams. 

Control  of  streambank  erosion  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  total  effort  to  keep 
our  waterways  clean.  I  believe  we  can  be 
successful  in  this  total  effort  only  if  our 
approach  is  total. 

Streambank  erosion,  as  a  major  cause 
of  stream  pollution,  must  be  controlled. 
I  believe  it  can  be  controlled  with 
present  programs  maide  more  effective  by 
the  proposed  River  and  Stream  Erosion 
Control  Act. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
proposed  legislation  in  light  of  the  pres- 
ent urgent  need  for  It.  And  I  invite  the 
support  of  those  who  wish  to  Join  with 
me  in  sponsoring  this  bill. 


Rep.  Claode  Pepper's  "Interama"  and 
Its  Economic  Impact  on  Florida 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mt.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  place  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of  an 
inspiring  and  thought-provoking  ad- 
dress— by  our  most  distinguished  and  es- 
teemed colleague  from  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper — en- 
titled "Interama  and  Its  Economic  Im- 
pact on  Florida." 

"Interama,"  the  later-American  Cul- 
tural and  Trade  Center  to  be  opened  in 
Miami  on  July  4, 1968,  is  the  culmination 
and  fulfillment  of  a  unique  30-year-old 
dream  of  outstanding  Florida  leaders 
with  the  kind  of  imagination  and  vision 
and  faith  so  well  exemplified  by  Claude 
Pepper. 

The  dream  was  first  turned  into  an 
idea  with  legislative  form  in  1941  when 
Mr.  Pepper  was  representing  the  Sun- 
shine State  in  the  U.S.  Senate — and  he 
has  been  working  on  it  ever  since. 

The  Interama  Center  that  will  open 
next  year  will  be  just  what  its  sponsors 
intended  that  it  would  be:  an  interna- 
tional meeting  place  for  the  business, 
industrial,  cultural,  and  governmental 
leaders  of  the  Americas,  and  a  great  and 
unique  institution  playing  a  growing  and 
ever  more  important  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  closer  Western  Hemispheric  re- 
lations. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  which  considered  and  ap- 
proved the  necessary  congressional  leg- 
islation to  authorize  essential  Federal 
participation  in  this  project,  I  am  proud 
to  have  had  a  part  In  the  realization  of 
the  Interama  dream. 


So,  It  is  with  a  deep  personal  interest 
that  I  take  pleasure  in  placing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Representative  Claude  Peppbi, 
of  Florida: 

Interama  and  Its  Economic  Impact  on 
Florida 

(Address  by  the  Honorable  Claude  Peppq, 
Member  of  Congress,  at  the  SOth  Anniver- 
sary Convention  of  the  Florida  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1966,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Clearwater 
Fla.) 

It  Is  Indeed  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  ac- 
cept your  gracious  invitation  to  address  you 
at  this  luncheon  on  the  occasion  of  your  SOth 
anniversary. 

It  Is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  be 
here  among  so  many  friends  who  have  been 
connected  for  so  many,  many  years  with  the 
Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  My 
memory  of  your  State  Chamber,  you  know, 
runs  back  to  1929-30,  when  I  was  in  the 
Florida  House  of  Representatives — a  mere  28 
years  old  during  the  1929  session — and  your 
present  Executive  Vice-President,  my  able 
and  good  friend  Harold  Colee,  was  President 
of  this  State  Chamber. 

And  during  my  later  ye«u's  as  a  United 
States  Senator  and  Representative,  I  have 
always  been  very  pleased  to  have  the  most 
cordial  cooperation  of  your  Chamber  and 
its  members  In  projects  affecting  our  state. 
We  have  always  been  In  the  forefront  to- 
gether In  the  fight  to  develop  the  great  po- 
tential of  this  state.  And  I  wish  today— 
for  both  of  us — another  half-century  of  con- 
structive work  for  the  betterment  of  Florida 
and  of  our  nation. 

Your  distinguished  President  and  your 
Executive  Vice-President  extended  to  me  the 
courtesy  of  selecting  my  own  topic  for  these 
luncheon  remarks.  But  they  knew  well  that 
I  would  choose  a  subject  close  to  your  hearts 
and  to  mine.  They  knew  I  could  not  resist- 
especially  now  that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  success — talking  to  you  about  Interama 
and  about  the  great  Impact  this  great  proj- 
ect will  have  on  the  economic  life  of  Florida, 
on  the  United  States  and  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors,  and  on  the  development  of  a 
fuller  and  more  meaningful  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

When  I  speak  of  Interama,  of  course,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  famous  proverb:  "Failure  is 
an  orphan;  success  has  many  fathers." 

Well,  Interama  Is  indeed  on  the  verge  of 
a  fabulous  success,  and  it  Indeed  has  many 
fathers. 

This  is  partly  In  the  nature  of  a  project  ef 
vast  scope  and  conception.  Its  concept  has 
matured  over  many  years,  and  has  become 
one  of  striking  originality  and  practicality. 
It  Is  unlike  anything  we  have  known  in  the 
way  of  world's  fairs  and  trade  fairs,  and  the 
best  economic  experts  tell  us  that — where 
most  of  these  fairs  have  run  large  deficits — 
Interama  will  be  assured  of  ample  revenue  to 
meet  Its  Initial  obligations  and  to  continue 
to  grow  Into  a  greater  and  ever  more  excit- 
ing exposition. 

This  development  of  the  Interama  concept 
has  been  the  function  of  the  thinking  of 
many  men  over  the  many  years.  The  con- 
cept and  the  effort  to  realize  it  have  de- 
pended upon  the  Initiatives,  the  dreams,  and 
the  hard  work  and  dedicated  support  of 
many  persons.  In  private  life  as  well  as  In 
positions  of  public  responsibility. 

My  own  interest  In  Interama  goes  back  to 
the  early  1930's  when,  at  the  height  of  the 
Great  Depression,  the  City  of  Miami  spent 
$10,000  to  make  a  study— and  to  publicize 
the  results  of  that  study — showing  that  It 
was  feasible  to  create  a  gcreat  international 
trade  mart  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  here 
In  Florida.  The  concept  of  Interama  has 
grown  far  beyond  a  mere  trade  mart  today. 
But  that  was  a  beginning,  and  an  ambitious 
beginning  for  those  dlfBcuIt  times. 
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And  then  in  1939,  right  across  the  bay 
from  here  at  Tampa,  your  delegates  to  the 
j3rd  annual  meeting  of  the  Florida  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  passed  a  resolution 
that  a  Pan-American  trade  mart  should  be 
established  In  Miami.  You  pointed  out  that 
Miami  was  the  geographical  and  population 
center  of  the  Western  Hemisphere— and 
despite  the  population  explosion,  Miami  is 
still  the  geographical  center.  It  Is  still  con- 
ventionally located  for  visitors  from  through- 
out the  United  States  and  the  hemisphere. 
Its  climate,  as  your  Chamber  noted  then,  is 
still  attractive,  and  Its  hotels  and  Its  reputa- 
tion for  hospitality  are  still  famous  through- 
out the  world. 

Yours  was  the  first  state  organization  to 
envisage  Miami  as  the  center,  the  Inter- 
national meeting  place,  for  the  business.  In- 
dustrial, cultural  and  governmental  leaders 
of  the  Americas. 

Today,  37  years  later,  your  vision — and 
mine— is  close  to  being  translated  Into  a 
great  cultural,  economic  and  diplomatic  In- 
stitution of  our  hemisphere. 

My  faith  in  what  Interama  could  become 
was  expressed  In  legislative  form  as  early  as 
March  20,  1941,  when  as  your  Senator,  I  In- 
troduced S.  1160,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
eetobllshment  of  a  "Pan-American  Center  at 
Miami,  Florida,  for  the  coordination  of  com- 
mercial and  cultural  relations  between  the 
American  Republics." 

My  bin  would  have  directed  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  establish  such  a  center  for  Pan- 
American,  or  as  we  now  style  It  Inter- 
American,  cooperation  In  Miami.  It  would 
have  authorized  the  appropriation  of  510 
million  to  make  the  creation  of  this  center 
possible. 

By  this  time,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  a  member 
of  its  Subcommittee  on  Latin  America.  I  felt 
then,  as  now,  that  we  had  not  done  enough 
to  strengthen  our  relationships  with  our 
closest  neighbors  in  the  family  of  nations.  I 
thought  we  were  neglecting  the  opportunity 
to  bring  representatives  of  Latin  American 
culture  and  trade  to  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  the  understanding  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  the  oneness  of  our  hemi- 
spheric community — of  the  rich  variety  of 
western  man's  search  for  the  good  society, 
but  of  the  essential  oneness  of  the  human 
Impulse  for  well-being,  for  meaningful  exist- 
ence, for  beauty  and  cult\ire,  and,  most  of 
all,  for  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the 
Individual. 

Unfortunately,  soon  after  the  introduction 
of  my  Pan-American  Center  bill,  we  became 
Involved  In  World  War  H'b  great  struggle  be- 
tween the  forces  of  freedom  and  free  men 
and  the  barbaric  totalitarianism  that  exalted 
the  "superman"  and  aimed  at  giving  him  a 
reign  of  1,000  years  In  E\irope  and  domina- 
tion In  the  world. 

This  legislative  forertmner  of  Interama  had 
to  be  put  aside.  But  It  was  not  forgotten. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  when  we  began  to  re- 
build a  devastated  Western  Europe,  I  felt 
again  even  more  strongly  the  need  to  direct 
a  greater  part  of  our  attention  toward  the 
strengthening  of  our  relationships  with  our 
Latin  neighbors.  The  Inter-American  Cen- 
ter, quite  apart  from  my  special  Interest  In 
It.  offered  a  unlaue  vehicle  for  focusing 
greater  attention  on  our  hemispheric  rela- 
tions, and  Miami's  claim  for  the  center  was 
strengthened  In  the  post  war  era  by  Florida's 
rapid  population  growth  and  by  the  Increas- 
ing popularity  of  the  state  as  a  vacation  site 
for  the  American  family. 

We  re-Introduced  the  Inter-Amertcaoi  Cen- 
ter Idea  and  the  Congress  by  a  joint  resolu- 
tion approved  on  September  27,  1950,  "ex- 
pressed Its  endorsement  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center  In  Miami  as  a  permanent  year-round 
nonprofit  self-sustaining  enterprise  for  the 
development  of  Improved  relations  and  In- 
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creased  trade  with  the  republics  of  Latln- 
Amerlca." 

The  President  wa|i  authorized  by  this  res- 
olution to  Invite  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  participate  and  on  January  30,  1952 — 
after  the  1951  Florida  Legislature  had  cre- 
ated the  Inter-American  Center  Authority 
to  develop  Interama — President  Harry  S. 
Truman  Issued  a  formal  proclamation  In 
which  he  did  "hereby  call  upon  officials  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  assist  and  co- 
operate with  the  Inter-American  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center  In  Miami"  and  "invite  the 
participation  of  all  the  nations  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere." 

This  was  to  have  launched  an  almost 
wholly,  prlvately-bullt  Interama,  although 
under  the  auspices  of  a  state  agency.  All 
of  the  funds  for  this  development  were  to 
come  from  a  large  private  bond  Issue  and, 
we  now  know.  It  could  not  have  given  us 
the  Interama  of  our  dreams — an  Interama 
In  which  the  United  States  and  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  meet  officially  on  a 
common  ground,  with  official  government 
exhibitions  of  the  respective  countries'  cul- 
tiu-es  and  products,  with  official  government 
representatives  as  well  as  private  visitors 
from  all  over  the  hemisphere  meeting  on  a 
permanent  site  of  Inter-American  cultural 
and  commercial  Interchange. 

But  again  a  war  Intervened.  This  time  It 
was  the  effort  to  resist  a  different  totali- 
tarianism on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world. 
Korea  and  Its  Impact  on  the  bond  market 
destroyed  this  Eecond  of  our  efforts  to  bring 
Interama  Into  being. 

I  have  found  In  my  public  service  that  a 
truly  new  Idea,  an  original  concept  or  proj- 
ect, often  takes  a  generation  to  mature  and 
obtain  the  final  approval  of  the  Congress 
and  the  nation. 
And  Interama  Is  such  a  unique  project. 
The  unique  character  of  the  Interama  con- 
cept has  been  both  our  glory  and  our  great- 
est source  of  frustration  in  dealing  with  some 
of  our  Federal  Government  officials.  We  were 
constantly  compared  to  the  World's  Pairs  at 
Seattle  and  New  York,  and  we,  as  constantly, 
had  to  fight  against  the  widespread  feeling 
that  these  large  fairs  that  operate  for  six 
months  or  a  year  were  going  out  of  style- 
were  being  considered  by  industry  and  gov- 
ernments as  a  btirdensome  Investznent  with 
too  little  return  for  their  money. 

We  had  to  explain  over  and  over  again  tliat 
Interama  would  be  a  permanent  institution, 
that  Its  pavilions  would  continue  to  attract 
large  numbers  of  visitors  year  after  year  and 
would  continue  to  benefit  the  exhibitors.  In- 
cluding the  Federal  Government.  This 
strangely  enough  lmi>aled  us  upon  another 
bureaucratic  horn.  The  Federal  departments 
and  particularly  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
kept  reminding  us  that  there  would  really 
be  no  trouble  about  an  appropriation  for 
Interama  if  It  were  only  another  of  thoee 
one-shot  deals,  but  that  frankly  they  had 
Just  never  had  any  experience  with  a  per- 
manent exposition. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  have  encountered  In 
other  fields  the  same  tendency  to  deplore  the 
lack  of  new  Ideas,  only  to  run  from  the 
first  new  Ideas  that  come  along. 

You  may  wonder  why.  In  the  face  of  this 
resistance  and  lack  of  understanding,  we 
continued  to  press  so  hard  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  Interama.  Why  did  we  not 
simply  concentrate  on  getting  a  wholly-gov- 
ernment  Institution  built  or  moved  to 
Miami?  For  example,  the  headquarters  of 
the  OJV.S. — the  Organization  of  American 
States — which  should  be  and  we  hope  even- 
tually win  be  located  In  Miami. 

Or  why  not  forget  about  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment altogether  and  aim  for  a  privately 
financed  Interama?  After  all,  most  of  the 
more  than  $350  million  which  will  be  In- 
vested on  the  Interama  site  when  the  proj- 
ect Is  completed  will  come  from  private 
sources.    All  we  are  getting  from  the  Federal 


Government  Is  a  $22  million  loan  from  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration,  which 
must  be  repaid  with  Interest  In  Interama's 
first  years,  and  up  to  $9.5  mlUlon  InltlaUy 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
Federal  exhibit. 

But  this  question  of  Federal  participation 
goes  to  the  core  of  the  Interama  concept, 
and  I  think  It  Is  only  faintly  understood — 
even  among  many  of  our  people  In  Miami — 
why  Federal  participation  with  an  official 
United  States  Exhibit  is  so  Important  that 
the  Inter-American  Center  Authority  felt 
it  would  have  to  abandon  Interama  12  we 
could  not  get  It  this  year. 

The  Federal  appropriation  of  $5.87  million 
for  the  construction  work  on  the  United 
States  Exhibit  during  this  fiscal  year — and 
the  $22  million  loan  which  It  releases — con- 
stitute together  the  guarantee  to  U.S.  Indus- 
try, to  the  Latin  American  governments,  to 
the  Florida  Road  Board  which  must  buUd 
the  Interior  and  access  road,  to  the  power 
company  and  telephone  company  which  must 
put  In  the  utilities  at  their  own  capital  ex- 
pense, to  the  City  of  North  Miami  which  must 
put  In  the  water  and  sewer  lines — to  aU  of 
these  the  Federal  commitment  serves  as  a 
guarantee  that  Interama  wUl  move  ahead  to 
completion  with  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  This  guarantee  1b 
especially  Important  for  Industry  because  we 
are  asking  the  major  companies  and  indus- 
tries of  our  coiintry  to  build  permanent  pavU- 
lons,  not  temporary  structures,  built  cheaply 
to  be  abandoned  at  the  end  of  six  months  or 
a  year. 

We  now  have  this  Federal  "reinsurance"  of 
all  the  other  Investments  to  be  made  In  In- 
terama. 

But  we  have  something  even  more  im- 
portant; Official  United  States  Participation 
has  given  us  the  means  of  assuring  official 
participation  by  the  governments  of  the 
Latin  American  countries.  This  Is  something 
that  has  never  happened  before  In  the  his- 
tory of  U.S.  International  exhibitions. 

Those  of  us  who  have  seen  Latin  American 
pavilions  at  other  world  fairs  have  seldom 
been  aware  that  these  pavilions  were  built 
and  furnished  by  private  Interests — In  many 
cases  by  American  business  Interests  which 
operated  an  exhibit  and  sales  concession  un- 
der some  country's  name. 

In  past  U.S.  exhibitions,  I  understand,  no 
more  than  three  Latin  American  govern- 
ments have  Installed  official  exhibitions  of 
their  countries'  culture' and  trade.  Interama 
already  has  the  written  agreement  of  17 
Latin  governments  to  put  in  official  exhibi- 
tions and  two  more  coimtries  are  currently 
studjrlng  the  question  of  participation. 
How  did  this  happen? 
On  the  one  hand,  Interama  decided  not  to 
try  to  get  the  Latin  American  governments — 
which  are  bard  pressed  for  foreign  ex- 
change— to  build  expensive  pavilions  In  the 
United  States.  The  $22  million  Community 
Facilities  loan  will  make  it  possible  for  In- 
terama to  buUd  the  pavilions  for  the  Latin 
governments  and  make  the  space  available  to 
them  without  charge.  Interama  wlU  also 
build  the  United  States  pavilion — another 
first  In  exhibitions  history. 

Instead  of  the  Federal  Government  build- 
ing a  pavilion  and  then  giving  It  to  the  local 
community  when  the  exhibition  ends,  In- 
terama win  pay  back  the  money  used  to 
build  the  US.  pavUlon,  with  Interest,  and 
give  the  Federal  Government  permanent,  free 
use  of  a  $4.5  million  building. 

How  wlU  Interama  be  able  to  do  It? 
It  WlU  be  able  to  repay  $22  mllUon  to  the 
Federal  Government  In  10  years  or  less,  $31 
million  to  private  lenders  for  development  of 
other  Interama  facilities,  $10  mllUon  for  a 
spectacular  Tower  of  Freedom,  and  other 
Indebtedness,  from  the  receipts  of  12  to  15 
million  visitors  a  year. 

The  leading  exhibitions  research  firm  In 
the  nation.  Economic  Research  AssodatM, 
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Inc.  of  Los  Angeles,  has  found  that  Interama 
can  expect  more  than  12  million  visitors  a 
year.  This,  the  firm  estimate*,  will  produce 
revenues  five  times  what  Interama  will  need 
to  repay  Its  first  $43  million  In  Indebtedness. 
Indeed,  the  firm's  experts  found  that  In- 
terama win  be  able  to  cover  Its  operating 
expenses  and  handle  the  repayment  of  these 
two  loans — Wl  million  from  private  sources 
and  $22  million  from  CJ.A. — from  the  gate 
receipts  of  only  six  million  visitors  a  year. 
The  Tower  of  Freedom,  which  will  offer  a 
sweeping  view  of  Blscayne  Bay  and  Florida's 
Gold  Coast,  will  be  financed  separately  from 
the  revenues  of  the  Tower  and  the  revolving 
restaurant  at  Its  top. 

Thus  we  will  have  In  Interama  a  great 
public  attraction  which  will  harness  the 
revenues  of  the  nation's  greatest  fiow  of 
family  tourists  to  the  creation  of  a  unique 
meeting  place  of  the  Americas — ^where  the 
governments  of  the  hemisphere  will  have  of- 
ficial and  permanent  presences,  continuing 
national  displays  of  their  cultures  and 
economics,  and  a  meeting  of  these  govern- 
ments and  their  citizens  with  the  showcases 
of  American  Industry  and  American  culture. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  tourists 
fiom  all  over  the  United  States  and  all  over 
the  hemisphere  will  stream  Into  Interama 
by  the  millions  year  after  year. 

Interama  will  have  something  for  every- 
one— but  quality  has  been  the  key  to  Its 
planning,  and  Its  variety  of  attractions  will 
not  have  the  cheapness  of  the  bazaar. 

There  will  be  a  recreation  area — empha- 
sizing the  sports  and  leisure  and  amuse- 
ment aspects  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
There  will  be  a  cultural  area,  where  Interama 
and  private  Investors  will  provide  facilities 
for  live  theater,  ballet,  opera,  and  the  other 
arts  on  a  scale  not  before  available  in 
Florida. 

In  the  industrial  area,  25  to  30  major 
XJjS.  mdustrles  will  have  an  opportvuiity  to 
tell  the  story  of  their  industries'  role  in 
making  Progress  with  Freedom  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  "mat  Is  the  theme  of  In- 
terama: The  American  Way  of  life — Progress 
with  Freedom.  And  it  is  the  way  of  life 
Of  all  the  free  countries  of  the  Americas, 
not  only  North  America,  which  la  meant  in 
this  context. 

The  XT.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
somewhat  skeptically  surveyed  U.S.  indus- 
try's attitude  toward  Interama,  fotind  to  its 
surprise  that  more  than  40  major  U.S.  com- 
panies were  actively  interested  in  putting 
permanent  exhibitions  in  Interama.  They 
recognize  the  unique  opportiinlty  It  offers 
to  present  their  story  to  receptive  audiences 
of  millions  of  visitors  and  to  the  business 
and  government  leaders  of  the  Americas  who 
will  be  drawn  to  Interama  by  its  location  in 
Miami  and  its  multitude  of  attractions  In 
the    cultural.    Industrial    and    International 


"me  International  area  will  be  the  soul  of 
Interama.  This  will  not  be  a  dead  collec- 
tion of  musty  exhibits  in  warehouse  exhi- 
bition halls  that  close  tight  at  10  o'clock 
each  night.  Six  of  the  nation's  leading 
architects  have  already  designed  six  strik- 
ingly beautiful  groups  of  buildings  to  bouse 
the  VS.  and  Latin  exhibits.  Edward  Durell 
Stone,  the  brilliant  architect  of  the  U.S. 
Favllllon  at  the  Brussels  World  Fair  and  the 
U.S.  Embassy  In  India,  has  designed  the  U.S. 
Pavilion  for  Interama.  Joining  him  in  mak- 
ing the  International  Area  an  outstanding 
architectural  achievement  have  been  Dr.  Luis 
Sert,  dean  of  the  Harvard  University  School 
of  Architecture;  Paul  Rudolph,  former  dean 
of  the  School  of  Architecture  at  Tale;  Mar- 
cel Breuer,  Louis  I.  Kahn,  and  Harry  M.  Weese. 

What  these  men  have  designed  are  not  a 
row  of  pavilions,  but  groups  of  exhibition 
facilities  around  common  area  featvtres  such 
as  an  audltorliim  for  International  meetings 
with  multilingual  translation  facilities,  a 
ceremonial  parade  ground,  and  a  theater  for 


projecting  motion  picturts  on  a  360-degree 
screen. 

In  these  buUdlngs  In  the  International 
Area  are  apartments  for  the  Resident  Com- 
missioners of  each  nation,  reetaurants  for  the 
presentation  of  their  native  foods,  and  dor- 
mitory facilities  for  students  from  each 
coimtry  who  will  work  with  the  exhibits  and 
study  in  the  United  States.  There  will  be 
national  homes  for  these  Countries  In  Miami, 
and  they  will  be  occupied  24  hours  a  day — 
In  the  manner  of  a  unlveBslty  campus  rather 
than  a  world's  fair. 

It  Is  one  of  my  great  dreams  that  Interama 
will  become  the  focal  potat  of  a  great  Uni- 
versity of  the  Americas.  Only  680  acres  of 
the  1700-acre  Interama  tract  on  upper  Bls- 
cayne Bay  will  be  used  Initially.  This  much 
has  been  drained  and  filled,  the  roadbeds  and 
waterways  have  been  prepared  for  the  con- 
struction which  Is  about  to  begin.  There 
will  be  abundant  room  for  the  expansion  of 
Interama  (which  will  Include  in  Its  United 
States  pavilion  a  working  Library  of  the  Fu- 
tvue  with  40,000  to  50,000  volimies,  films  and 
tapes  of  Pan-Americana),  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  great  university,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  O.A.S.  meetings  in  Miami, 
and  for  related  purpose*  we  have  not  yet 
conceived. 

This  Is,  to  me,  the  key  to  the  economic  im- 
pact   of    Interama    on    Miami    and    Florida. 

Interama  will  be  a  unique  focal  point  for 
the  development  of  Florida's  potential  as  a 
great  center  of  hemispheric  trade  and  cul- 
ture. It  Is  the  magnet  which  will  attract, 
as  well  as  create,  facilities  and  enterprises  of 
all  types. 

As  the  Junctiircs  of  two  rivers  or  two  rail- 
roads formed  the  basis  for  the  economic 
greatness  of  other  cities,  as  the  Joining  of 
Flagler's  railroad  with  the  unrivaled  climate 
of  South  Florida  gave  us  today's  Miami  and 
Miami  Beach,  as  Tampa  Bay  and  Cape  Ken- 
nedy have  served  as  mapets  to  attract  ec- 
onomic activity,  so  Interama  will  be  a  great 
economic  resource  for  Florida  and  for  the 
nation. 

This  Is  why  we  set  our  sights  increasingly 
higher  as  Interama's  potential  became 
clearer.  This  Is  why  we  were  not  willing  to 
settle  for  another  trade  fair,  another  amuse- 
ment park,  another  toiu'lSt  attraction.  This 
Is  why  we  were  determined  to  enlist  the  In- 
terest of  President  Kennedy  and  then  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  getting  the  kind  of  Federal 
commitment  which  woUld  make  Interama 
a  great  Florida  institution,  a  great  national 
institution,  a  great  hemispheric  Institution. 

We  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  this 
most  recent  effort  to  realize  this  dream  In 
having  the  right  men  In  the  right  places  at 
the  right  time.  We  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  having  In  Dr.  Irving  Mnskat,  the  operating 
cli&lrman  of  the  Inter-American  Center  Au- 
thority, a  man  of  great  Integrity,  great  de- 
termination, and  unwavering  belief  in  the 
importance  of  making  Interama  a  quality 
project. 

I  will  not  try  to  recount  for  you  the  many 
times  in  which,  I  believe,  we  were  saved 
from  defeat  in  getting  this  essential  Federal 
participation  only  by  our  ability  to  demon- 
strate that  Interama  was  free  from  corrup- 
tion, honest  in  its  intentf  ons,  and  capable  of 
producing  the  kind  of  great  Institution  which 
would  warrant  full  support  of  our  national 
government. 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  In  President 
Kennedy  both  a  man  who  valued  excellence 
and  a  man  whose  Imagination  could  be  fired 
by  a  new  concept  In  hemispheric  relations. 
Through  his  encouragement  we  were  able  to 
find  In  the  Community  Facilities  Adminis- 
tration a  program  which  would  enable  us  to 
build  the  pavilions  for  the  Latin  American 
countries.  «But  this  was  a  program  which 
had  been  used  previously  for  more  prosaic 
construction  of  sewer  and  water  lines,  dty 
halls,  and  other  slmllat  community  facili- 


ties.   And  then  the  brilliant  light  of  John  F. 
Keimedy  was  so  tragically  snuSed  out. 

But  we  pressed  ahead.  I  was  then  on  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
which  handles  housing  loan  programs,  in- 
cluding community  facilities.  I  undertook 
to  demonstrate  that  congressional  Intent 
would  support  the  Community  Faculties  Ad- 
ministration In  a  loan  of  $22  million  to  In- 
terama. I  Initiated  a  petition  urging  CJA. 
to  make  the  loan  and  we  obtained  228  signa. 
tures  in  the  House  and  51  In  the  Senate — 
a  majority  of  both  Houses.  We  followed  this 
up  In  the  debate  on  the  housing  bill — Sen- 
ator Holland  brought  out  in  the  Senate  and 
I  In  the  House  that  the  language  of  the  com- 
munity facilities  section  wovUd  permit  a 
loan  of  this  kind.  We  also  obtained  the  pub- 
lic support  of  President  Johnson  and  Vice 
President  Humphrey. 

President  Johnson  has  stood  with  us— 
even  when  he  was  lurged  from  within  the 
Administration  to  veto  my  bill,  HJR.  30,  which 
authorized  Federal  participation  with  an 
appropriate  exhibit,  and  when  he  was  urged 
to  withhold  his  recommendation  of  the  ap. 
proprlatlon  required  to  Implement  that  bill 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  I  believe  history 
win  properly  record  Interama  as  one  of  the 
great  achievements  of  his  Administration. 
In  the  passage  of  the  exhibit  bill,  we  had 
the  full  support  of  the  Republican  members 
of  our  Florida  congressional  delegation  as 
well  as  the  Democratic  members.  Interama 
has  always  been  and  I  am  confident  It  will 
remain  a  Florida  project,  rather  than  a  par- 
tisan project. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  liave  in.  our 
congressional  delegation  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Dade  County,  Dante  Fascell, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  which  considered 
the  Interama  exhibition  bill;  our  distln- 
griished  senior  Senator,  Spessard  Holland,  In 
a  key  position  on  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  the  distinguished  dean  of 
our  Florida  delegation  in  the  Ho\ise,  Bob 
Slkes,  on  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. And  I  was  fortunate  enough  in  the 
last  Congress  to  now  be  on  the  House  Rules 
Committee  where  my  cooperation  in  that 
closely  divided  conunlttee  could  be  valuable 
to  the  House  leadership  and  to  the  White 
House. 

Together  we  have  made  it  possible  for 
Interama  to  go  to  the  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments with  an  invitation  to  Join  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  building 
a  real  meeting  place  of  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  the  Americas  in  Miami. 

For  the  Miami  economy  and  the  economy 
of  our  state  this  has  Immediate  consequences 
In  terms  of  Jobs,  building  materials,  trans- 
portation, services  of  all  kinds,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  economic  activity  generated  by 
a  large  building  program. 

The  construction  which  must  begin  early 
next  year  In  order  to  open  Interama  on  July 
4,  1968,  will  total  $350  million  on  the  actual 
site  and  an  estimated  $135  million  addl- 
tionsJ  In  related  investment  in  the  Miami 
area. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  $300  million  of 
this  nearly  $500  million  total  Investment  will 
be  In  labor  costs  for  approximately  54,000 
man-years  of  employment. 

After  Interama  Is  open  it  wlU  provide  more 
than  5,000  permanent  on-site  Jobs  and  gen- 
erate approximately  $27  million  in  additional 
annual  Income.  This  will  almost  be  m.itched 
by  the  spending  of  the  additional  tourisU 
Interama  will  draw  to  Florida. 

The  economic  studies  Indicate  that  In- 
terama will  bring  at  least  600,000  additional 
visitors  to  Florida  each  year,  generating  an 
additional  Income  of  $21  million  for  our 
people. 

The  State  of  Florida  and  our  local  govern- 
ments will  benefit  from  additional  tax  rev- 
enue, and  I  believe  the  Federal  Government 


»Ul  soon  find  that  it  U  receiving  more  addl- 
ttonal  revenue  each  year  from  Interama's 
investment  than  the  government's  Initial  in- 
Testment  In  its  official  exhibit. 

This  will  be  wonderful,  but  as  I  have  mdi- 
»ted  I  think  the  real  economic  benefits  of 
Interama  will  come  from  the  power  of  In- 
terama as  a  unique  Institution  to  give  to  all 
Florida  business  and  Industry,  to  our  iml- 
yersitles  and  our  schools,  the  special  quality 
of  involvement  with  Latin  America  and  a 
ipecial  understanding  of  Its  problems  and 
tue  economic  opportunities  that  exist  In  help- 
ing with  the  development  of  this  vital  area 
of  the  world. 

I  think  our  banks  will  be  more  knowledge- 
able in  helping  their  business  clients  because 
Interama  and  the  vibrant  culture  and  com- 
merce of  the  hemisphere  will  penetrate  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  banks  work  and  live.  The 
same  thing  will  be  true  of  our  law  firms,  of 
our  builders,  our  technical  laboratories,  our 
advertising  and  public  relations  firms,  our 
management,  new  product  development  and 
marketing  survey  concerns,  our  airlines  and 
railways  and  port  authorities,  our  manufac- 
turers— large  and  small,  our  state  govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  field  offices  of  our 
Federal  agencies — all  of  these  will  be  touched 
by  the  hemispheric  spirit  of  Interama  and 
will  be  better  equipped  than  their  counter- 
parts in  other  areas  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economic,  cultural  and  political 
life  of  the  hemisphere. 

I  am  leaving  this  weekend  with  your  Cham- 
ber President  and  his  lovely  wife  and  a  group 
of  other  Florida  businessmen  and  women  for 
a  13-day  visit  to  four  of  our  South  American 
countries.  I  will  try  to  convey  to  the  friends 
we  meet  there  In  those  goverimients  and  In 
their  business  conununlties  something  of  the 
great  hopes  we  have  here  in  Florida  for  the 
development  of  Interama. 

I  am  sure  that,  as  Interama  moves  toward 
its  formal  opening.  It  will  generate  increasing 
excitement  throughout  the  Americas  and 
especially  here  in  Florida. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  all  of  you  at  the 
opening  of  this  greet  Inter-American  Cul- 
tural and  Trade  Center  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1968.  Dr.  Mtiskat  has  assured  me  that 
the  opening  ceremony  will  begin  promptly  at 
10  A.M. 

If  you  will  put  it  on  your  calendar,  I  think 
you  can  count  on  both  Interama  and  Claude 
Pepper  being  there  on  time. 

I  thank  you  for  this  wonderful  opportunity 
to  be  with  you. 


The  Fast  Deployment  Logistic  Ship 
Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30, 1967 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  the  Department 
ol  Defense  are  now  presenting  to  Con- 
gress requests  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  type  of  ship  to  be  built  for  rapid 
availability  of  war  materiel  wherever 
needed  in  the  time  frame  of  need. 

Long  ago.  President  Washington 
stated: 

The  path  to  peace  is  through  the  prepara- 
tion for  war. 

As  times  change,  the  needs  of  our 
country  In  being  prepared,  also  change. 


For  many  years,  our  country  has  re- 
lied upon  American-flag  merchant  ma- 
rine vessels  and  the  vessels  of  friendly 
countries  to  provide  the  necessary  trans- 
portation of  war  materiel  and  personnel 
to  places  where  wars  must  be  fought  or 
where  strength  must  be  shown  to  pre- 
vent war.  We  have  found  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  that  these  sources  of  shipping 
are  not  adequate  for  modern  times. 
Our  own  maritime  industry  has  shown 
a  reluctance  to  make  the  ships  available 
because  of  the  world  shipping  losses 
which  would  occur  to  them  and  to  our 
Nation.  Our  allies  have  not  furnished 
the  ships  which  we  need. 

Although  our  immediate  needs  have 
been  met,  the  handwriting  of  warning  is 
on  the  wall;  and  something  must  be 
done  to  prepare  for  a  future  that  will 
give  us  overseas,  prompt  availability  of 
the  needed  tools  of  war. 

Two  things  have  already  been  done. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  already 
shipped  and  stored  across  the  seas.  In 
various  localities,  large  quantities  of 
military  materiel  to  be  available  in  gen- 
eral localities  for  ultimate  shipping  to 
specific  spots  where  the  need  may  arise. 
Second,  we  have,  in  the  last  few  years, 
greatly  increased  our  combat  airlift 
capacity.  It  is  not,  however,  econom- 
ically feasible  to  move  by  air  the  tremen- 
dous quantities  of  materiel  needed  in  any 
large  operation;  for  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
cedure would  be  prohibitive;  much 
greater  than  what  the  proposed  new  type 
of  ship  program  would  cost. 

Therefore,  there  remains  a  need  for 
speedy  placement  of  the  needed  weapons 
in  quantity,  without  the  long  leadtimes 
of  advanced  notice  which  would  be  re- 
quired if  merchant  ships  were  to  be  used. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  come 
up  with  the  idea  of  the  fast  deployment 
logistic  ship,  a  vessel  specifically  de- 
signed to  carry  all  that  would  be  needed 
in  the  way  of  weapons  and  to  have  these 
loaded  ships  placed  aroimd  the  world 
In  a  quickly  movable  maimer.  Of 
course,  even  with  such  vessels  there 
would  still  be,  in  any  great  war,  a  need 
for  calling  upon  the  merchant  marine 
for  a  reserve  capacity. 

It  Is  planned  to  have  perhaps  30  such 
FDL  ships.  The  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  each  is  estimated  to  be  about 
$30  million  apiece  for  construction.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  each  of  them 
through  their  life  span.  Including  the 
cost  of  the  crews,  maintenance  men  and 
communications  persoimel,  would  run 
another  $30  or  $40  million.  Thus  the 
cost  of  the  program  is  about  $70  million 
a  ship  times  30  ships  or  $2.1  bilUon. 

A  giant  step  forward  occurred  this 
week  when  the  President  In  his  annual 
budget  message  to  Congress  asked  for 
five  of  these  ships,  to  begin  the  program. 
When  this  group  of  five  ships  Is  added 
to  the  two  experimental  ships  previously 
authorized  and  fimded,  the  total  package 
asked  for  is  seven  ships  now,  with  23  yet 
to  come.  And  the  request  includes  con- 
tract cancellation  costs  If  all  are  not 
later  approved. 

The  personnel  aboard  each  ship  would 
consist  of  Army  personnel  who  would 
maintain  the  equipment;  Navy  person- 
nel who  would  man  the  communications 
activities;  and  finally,  civilian  maritime 


personnel  who  would  operate  the  ship 
itself. 

Next  week  the  contract  deflnlUm 
stage  will  be  completed  by  the  three 
bidders  on  the  FDLS  project,  Lockheed 
Corp.,  Litton  Systems,  and  General  Dy- 
namics. These  three  companies  have 
received  during  the  last  6  months  a  total 
of  $16  million  to  present  their  proposals. 
The  total  package  contract  for  the  ships 
will  be  awarded  in  June  1967,  providing 
Congress  approves. 

Capt.  Lloyd  Sheldon,  president  of 
the  International  Organization  of  Mas- 
ters, Mates  &  Pilots,  said  in  an  inter- 
view in  the  New  York  Times  last  Sunday 
that  the  program  should  not  be  approved 
and  that — 

Both  the  unions  and  private  business  will 
be  knocked  out  of  the  miUtary  end  at 
the  shipping  business  if  this  program  is 
approved. 

Some  others  in  organized  labor  have 
taken  a  similar  view. 

But  when  all  of  the  facts  and  data  are 
presented  in  the  coming  hearings  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
organized  labor  may  find  that  this  pro- 
gram will  be  in  no  way  detrimental  to 
them,  but  actually  of  assistance.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  there  will  be  certain  perma- 
nently employed  civilian  maritime  per- 
sonnel in  this  program  which  would  be 
added  to  the  i6b  opportunities  for  those 
now  employed  in  maritime  activities. 
The  number  of  such  new  jobs  would  be 
somewhere  between  1,000  and  2,000. 
When  this  becomes  clear,  I  would  think 
that  the  maritime  unions  would  support 
the  program. 

There  is  some  opposition  from  parts 
of  the  maritime  industry  and  that  c«)po- 
sition  can  probably  be  best  summarized 
by  the  statement  of  Congressman  Leg- 
GETT  in  his  letter  to  the  President  dated 
January  9,  In  which  he  said : 

Par  better  It  would  be  to  build  a  fleet  with 
a  function,  i.e.,  a  true  modem  fast  merchant 
fleet  that  would  be  available  on  priority  call 
to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  weakness  of  this  position  is  that 
no  merchant  fleet  which  is  engaged  In 
active  maritime  voyages  can  be  readily 
available  In  the  time  frame  that  Is 
needed  and  contemplated  for  these  FDL 
ships,  even  if  all  of  the  difficulties  of  ob- 
taining the  ships  for  the  military  can  be 
overcome  in  time  of  war. 

Currently,  the  United  States  ranks 
only  sixth  among  the  world's  active 
fleets — behind  the  United  Kingdom,  Li- 
beria, Japan,  Russia,  and  Norway. 

At  the  present  time,  owners  of  the 
merchant  fleet  argue  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  furnish  ships  which  have  been 
financed  with  Federal  assistance  because 
to  do  so  Interferes  with  theirs,  and  the 
U.S.  world  trade. 

So,  what  Congressman  Leggett  argues 
for  is  not  likely  to  be  a  real  solution  to  the 
problem  confronting  our  country.  More- 
over, the  presence  of  these  FDL  ships 
will,  to  an  extent,  allow  the  maritime  In- 
dustry to  have  a  more  solid  and  perma- 
nent base  for  their  investments  and  op- 
erations on  a  continuous  basis,  regard- 
less of  whether  war  occurs  or  not. 

There  will,  in  all  probability,  be  some- 
thing written  into  the  legislation  which 
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will    protect    the    maritime    industry  oountry,  but  in  the  upgrading  of  our 


against  competition  from  these  ships 
The  30  FDL  ships  would,  in  any  event, 
be  but  about  2  percent  of  the  niunber  of 
ships  in  the  total  UJ3.  merchant  marine. 

The  decline  of  merchant  marine  ship- 
building in  the  United  States  has  been 
well  publicized.  Russia  is  outbuilding  us 
by  a  ratio  of  12  to  1  on  numbers  of  ships 
and  8  to  1  by  tonnage. 

In  addition,  Soviet  shipyards  are  op- 
erating at  near  capacity;  about  half  of 
the  capacity  of  this  country  is  today  idle. 
Some  shipbuilders  feel  that  the  increas- 
ing Russian  fleet  will  be  her  principal 
economic  weapon  against  the  West;  the 
Soviets  having  the  power  to  control  ocean 
freight  rates. 

What  they  overlook  is  that  these  ships 
in  key  positions  throughout  the  world 
can  position  materiel  where  needed  at  a 
cheaper  cost  in  time  and  money  than 
having  to  airlift  thousands  of  tons  of 
equipment  by  air  in  time  of  crisis.  The 
merchant  fleet  could  not  be  depended  on 
to  have  the  capability,  to  be  loaded  and 
assembled  In  the  positions  needed  to  de- 
liver, a  division-worth  of  Army  equip- 
ment with  complete  unit  integrity  in  less 
than  a  few  months. 

America  suffers  a  serious  disadvantage 
In  shipbuilding:  We  now  rank  14th 
among  the  15  chief  shipbuilding  nations 
in  the  world. 

Some  shipbuilders  now  have  positive 
thoughts  on  this  project  because  they 
feel  the  new  assembly  line  type  produc- 
tion of  ships,  similar  to  the  well-known 
Arendal  yard  in  Sweden,  which  has  de- 
veloped a  standardization  in  design  will 
help  mold  modem  yards.  Some  indi- 
vidual shipyards  may  be  hurt  by  the  new 
concept;  but.  overall  good  will  be  felt  by 
the  Industry. 

There  have  been  questions  of  the  need 
for  a  new  shipyard  to  build  these  ships. 
The  program  could  be  undertaken  in 
several  shipyards  now  In  existence,  but 
the  cost  would  be  much,  much  higher 
and  at  a  reduced  level  of  standardization. 
There  is  no  single  shipyard  presently 
capable  of  delivering  all  of  these  ships 
at  the  requisite  rate. 

Greater  economies  in  shipbuilding 
fnan  this  program  will  result  in  overall 
benefits  to  the  merchant  marine  as  well 
as  to  the  Navy.  The  PDUS  progrsun  will 
represent  only  6  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
shipbuilding  effort  on  an  annual  basis 
for  the  next  6  years.  It  is  difBcult  to 
see  how  this  could  create  a  monopoly. 

What  of  the  small  shipbuilder?  There 
will  continue  to  be  many  ship  programs 
involving  relatively  small  nxunbers  of 
ships  and  others  involving  larger  num- 
bers of  small  ships. 

In  view  of  the  realities  of  the  present 
situation  in  shipbuilding  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  now  a  goodly  number 
of  shipbuilding  companies  who  are  giving 
approval  to  the  FDLS  program.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  all  are  in  agreement  but 
the  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  approval. 

I  did  not  approach  this  program  and 
its  Implications  with  any  prejudgment; 
and  I  sought  out  the  facts  in  a  quest 
only  for  what  is  best  for  our  country. 
After  this  study  it  appears  clear  to  me 
that  the  program  Is  needed  and  that  the 
benefits  from  it  will  be  experienced  not 
only  in  the  added  defense  strength  of  our 


shipbuilding  and  maritime  industries, 
which  greatly  need  any  assistance  they 
can  get. 


Address  by  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 
of  Texas,  at  Conference  on  "the  Tight 
Money  CrisU" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  MISSOT7RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30.  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  hard-hitting  address  in  the 
Roosevelt  tradition  made  last  Friday  by 
a  colleague  who  came  to  Congress  4  years 
before  F.D.R.  was  inaugurated,  and  who 
fought  before,  during  and  after  the 
Roosevelt  years — and  is  still  fighting — 
for  the  freedom  of  the  American  people 
from  the  economic  bondage  of  oppressive 
interest  rates.  I  am  referring,  of  course, 
to  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  of  the 
First  District  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
who  believes  that  sound  money  is  the 
kind  of  which  the  average  family  and 
the  small  businessman  can  afford  to  bor- 
row and  utilize  economically,  and  which 
the  Grovernment  can  also  borrow  at  rea- 
sonable rates. 

Congressman  Patmak  spoke  at  the  fi- 
nal session — a  luncheon  meeting — of  the 
2-day  conference  on  "The  Tight  Money 
Crisis"  sponsored  by  the  Consumers  In- 
formation Committee  on  Resources  and 
Energy,  which  represents  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  members  of  con- 
sumer cooperatives,  famn  organizations, 
labor  unions,  and  other  consumers  of 
credit  for  personal  or  business  use.  It 
was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  attend 
the  luncheon  and  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  discuss,  out  of  a  unique  and 
limitless  storehoiise  of  knowledge  about 
our  monetary  system,  the  origins  and  di- 
mensions and  consequences  of  "tight 
money"  and  some  of  the  solutions  he  be- 
lieves will  be  most  effective. 

PROPOSAL  VOR  rtJaSM  USUKT  STATUTE 

A  subject  he  raised  of  particular  in- 
terest to  me,  and,  I  am  sure,  to  other 
consumer-minded  Members  of  Congress, 
was  a  provocative  suggestion  for  a  Fed- 
eral usury  statute  which  would  set  a 
limit  on  the  rate  of  interest  which  could 
be  charged  on  consumer  loans  or  other 
credit  transactions.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumers  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  consimier 
credit  legislation,  I  will  certainly  be 
happy,  as  Mr.  Patmav  Indicated  in  his 
talk,  to  give  consideration  to  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  idea  when  we  hold  hearings 
on  consumer  credit  issues  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

There  were  many  things  in  Mr.  Pat- 
UAN's  speech  on  Friday  which  could  be 
considered  controverdal,  because  Con- 


gressman Patman  is,  undoubtedly,  a  con- 
troversial person.  He  has  many  ene- 
mies— smd  they  are  very  powerful  forces 
and  interests  in  this  country  which  liave 
stood  in  fear  of  him  for  the  38  years  he 
has  been  serving  in  Congress.  But  in 
addition  to  powerful  enemies,  whicli  re- 
sent his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  public, 
he  also  has  vast  legions  of  admirers  and 
supporters,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
enthusiastic  reception  he  received  Fri- 
day from  an  organizational  group  pri- 
marily representing  the  people. 

SPONSORS    REPRESENT    LARGE   CROSS-SECTION  OF 
PUBLIC 

The  Consumers  Information  Commit- 
tee on  Resources  and  Energy  is  sponsored 
by  the  following  national  organizations: 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America;  American  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation; Communications  Workers  of 
America;  Cooperative  League  of  the 
U.S_A. ;  Industrial  Union  Department  of 
the  AFL-CIO;  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union;  International  Un- 
ion of  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers;  National  Farmers  Union;  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation; Oil,  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Work- 
ers International  Union;  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America;  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America,  and  the  United 
Papermakers  and  Paperworkers. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  submit  herewith  as  part  of  my  re- 
marlm  the  address  delivered  at  the  con- 
ference at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel  by 
Congressman  Patman,  as  follows: 
The  Tight  Money  Crisis 

(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee) 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  vital  conference.  Need- 
less to  say,  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  there 
was  to  be  a  conference  In  Washington  en- 
titled "Tight  Money  Crisis".  I  hope  that 
this  conference  marks  the  end  of  a  long 
drought  In  public  concern  about  monetary 
policy. 

For  two  days  you  have  heard  some  very 
Ulustrlous  speakers  and  certainly  some  of  the 
country's  leading  economists  and  monetary 
experts.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
tremendously  flne  program  you  have  put  to- 
gether. If  the  thousands  of  words  you  have 
heard  here  are  turned  Into  meaningful  ac- 
tion, this  conference  will  go  down  as  a  major 
milestone  In  our  progress  towards  sound 
monetary  programs. 

I  have  always  been  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  support  which  your  organizations  have 
given  me  through  the  years  In  our  flglit 
against  high  Interest  rates.  I  well  remem- 
ber the  great  help  which  was  provided  by 
what  was  then  "ECIC"  in  the  late  1950'a 
when  we  were  fighting  to  hold  the  4^%  In- 
terest rate  on  long-term  Government  bonds. 
We  won  that  fight  against  great  odds  and 
the  organizations  and  the  leaders  that  made 
up  ECIC  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  thU 
success. 

As  I  remember,  you  people  had  a  confer- 
ence in  1959  during  the  height  of  this  mone- 
tary crisis.  This  conference  helped  to  pull 
together  the  maximum  effort  to  hold  the 
4l^  %  rate.     You  did  a  great  Job. 

Now,  today,  we  return  to  another  confer- 
ence In  a  time  of  another  monetary  crisis- 
This  Illustrates  a  sad  situation  In  which  our 
economy  Is  faced  vTlth  a  constant  series  oi 
crises  caused  by  special-Interest  monetary 
policy.  We  have  these  recurring  crises  be- 
cause of  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  which  Ig- 
nores national  policy  and  which  concerns  It- 
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self  only  with  the  care  and  the  feeding  of 
the  big  banking  community.    As  a  resiUt, 
the  economy  dangles  like  a  dlmestore  yo-yo 
vblch  Is  pulled  up  and  down  to  accommo- 
date the  banking  Interests. 

So  long  as  this  situation  exists,  we  will  be 
faced  with  crisis  after  crisis.  And  you  wUl 
be  called  back,  year  after  year,  to  discuss 
gomethlng  akin  to  the  "Tight  Money  Crisis." 
Yes,  we  were  here  In  1959  with  a  monetary 
crisis.  And  we  are  back  here  In  1967  with 
another  moneary  crisis. 

We  need  to  find  some  solutions  and  some 
keys  to  action  between  these  crises  and  be- 
tween these  conferences.  It  is  not  enough 
to  wait  until  we  have  a  crisis  to  caU  a  con- 
ference and  to  mobilize  our  forces.  Mone- 
tary policy— and  all  of  Its  ramlflcatlonB— 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  part-time  job.  It 
cannot  be  successfully  dealt  with  through 
an  occasional  conference.  It  cannot  be  han- 
dled through  high-sounding  resolutions,  or 
even  the  most  eloquent  rhetoric. 

Many  of  you  people  In  this  audience  are 
sophisticated  In  legislative  work.  You  know 
what  it  takes  to  push  major  legislation 
through  the  Congress.  You  know  that  It 
takes  a  hard-nosed,  day-to-day,  effort  with 
rtrong  support  from  the  grass  roots  of  your 
organizations.  Words  alone  wlU  not  do  the 
Job. 

Many  of  you  come  from  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives.  You  are  represented  here  by 
one  of  Washington's  most  capable  organiza- 
tions— the  Natural  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association.  I  am  sure  that  Clyde  Ellis 
and  your  other  legislative  leaders  can  tell 
you  that  REA  would  have  been  out  of  b\jBl- 
nees  long  ago  if  their  lobbying  efforts  had 
been  on  a  part-time  basis.  The  same  Is  true 
for  programs  of  the  American  Public  Power 
Association,  the  National  Farmers  Union,  the 
Cooperative  League,  the  APL-CIO  and  other 
labor  organizations.  All  of  you  know  that 
you  have  to  be  on  the  Job  Just  about  seven 
days  a  week  to  keep  your  place  In  our 
economy. 

Yet,  somehow  the  battle  for  sound  mone- 
tary policy  and  low  Interest  rates  has  been 
relegated  to  a  part-time  position.  There 
really  has  not  been  a  concrete  full-fledged, 
full-time  action  program  from  the  con- 
sumer side  of  this  issue  since  I  have  been  In 
Congress. 

The  special  Interests,  xinforininately,  hava 
regarded  monetary  policy  as  a  full-time 
problem  and  the  success  of  their  position  Is 
aU  too  evident.  The  American  Bankers  As- 
loclation  is  on  the  Job  full  time  and  it  has. 
been  perching  on  the  doorsteps  of  the  Con- 
gress for  Just  about  100  years.  This  lobby 
works  hand-ln-glove,  day-to-day,  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board;  and  between  them 
they  have  compiled  a  fantastically  high  per- 
centage of  leg;lslatlve  successes.  Too  many 
times,  these  successes  have  been  won  by  de- 
fault. They  have  not  had  consistent,  deter- 
mined opposition  from  your  side  of  the 
fence.  i 

The  ABA — let  me  assure  you — 1b  watching 
this  conference  carefully.  They  are  watch- 
ing to  see  If  the  conference  ends  In  a  simple 
sdjourmnent  this  afternoon — or  whether 
this  is  a  forerunner  of  a  full-time  consumer 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  they  are  wcT" 
rled  about  your  group.  The  ABA  knows  that 
you  have  a  great  weapon  that  they  cannot 
match — and  that  Is  people.  They  are  hop- 
ing—and so  far  their  hopes  have  been  ful- 
filled—that  the  people  will  never  be  un- 
leashed In  this  battle. 

But  I  am  Just  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  we  will  see  the  day  when  the  people  who 
are  represented  by  NRECA,  by  APPA.  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  the  Co-Op  Iieague, 
&nd  the  AFL-CIO,  will  be  brought  into  the 
front  lines  of  this  battle.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can- 
not resist  the  determined  efforts  of  the  mU- 
hons  of  people  your  organizations  represent. 


But,  they  must  know  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  people  In  your  organizations — that  Is, 
the  grass  roots — are  solidly  behind  the  fight 
for  lower  Interest  rates. 

If  you  really  want  to  do  something  about 
this  problem,  bring  In  the  p>eople  from  the 
local  unions,  from  the  rural  electric  systems, 
from  the  farmers'  union  chapters,  from  the 
municipal  systems,  from  your  cooperative  or- 
ganizations. They  don't  have  to  be  sophis- 
ticated In  every  little  detail  of  monetary 
policy.  Just  let  them  express  their  basic 
views — which  I  know  they  hold — that  the 
people  from  the  grassroots  of  this  nation 
want  lower  and  lower  interest  rates. 

I  dont  plan  to  dwell  on  this  problem.  You 
know  what  has  to  be  done  In  a  fight  like  this. 
If  you  undertake  it  on  a  full-time  basis,  you 
are  probably  picking  up  the  biggest  fight  of 
your  legislative  lives.  Your  enemy — the 
banking  community — Is  loaded  with  cash 
and  Is  quite  willing  to  make  use  of  the  raw- 
est kind  of  political  pressure.  So  there  are 
no  easy  solutions.  No  quick  answers.  No 
part-time  remedies. 

I  wovild  welcome  a  full-time  effort  from 
the  consiimer  side  of  this  question.  But 
that  is  not  a  decision  for  me.  It  Is  a  decision 
for  you.  You  must  determine  Just  how  fully 
you  are  committed  to  bringing  sound  mone- 
tary policy  and  low  Interest  rates  to  this 
country  and  to  yotu'  members. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  In  this  audience 
who  feel  that  they  have  their  own  particu- 
lar legislative  problems.  Some  iindoubtedly 
feel  that  a  fuU-tlme  effort  on  monetary  pol- 
icy Is  asking  too  much.  But  looking  down 
the  list  of  sponsoring  organizations,  I  do  not 
see  a  one  that  is  not  directly  affected  by  high 
interest  rates. 

The  pressure  Is  on  the  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives when  Interest  rates,  paid  by  the 
United  States  Oovernment,  skyrocket  to 
aroimd  6%.  It  makes  it  difficult  to  hold 
2%  money,  or  to  institute  any  supplemental 
financing  program  at  a  reasonable  Interest 
rate.  Six  per  cent  money  would  drive  most 
rural  electric  cooperatives  out  of  business. 
And  that  is  exactly  where  your  systems  are 
heading  If  the  current  high  Interest  rates 
continue.  High  Interest  rates,  more  than 
anything  else,  will  bury  your  hopes  of  get- 
ting a  supplemental  financing  bill  through 
the  Congress. 

The  Farmers  Union  has  done  a  brilliant 
Job  of  protecting  the  family  farmer  and  it 
Is  largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  many 
farm  programs.  But  it  Is  meaningless  to 
raise  the  Income  of  the  family  farmer  only  to 
have  the  Increase  turned  over  to  the  bank- 
ers In  the  form  of  higher  Interest  rates.  The 
members  of  the  Farmers  Union — and  fann- 
ers everywhere — depend  heavily  on  credit 
and  as  a  result  they  are  the  early  victims  of 
every  money  squeeze. 

Likewise  the  municipal  systems  which 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  membership  of  the 
American  Public  Power  Association  have  a 
direct  stake.  Much  of  the  expansion  needs 
of  municipal  power  systems  are  met  through 
the  sale  of  bonds  and,  therefore,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  money  markets  bear  heavily  on 
your   operations.     Eventually,   high    money 

I  costs  must  be  translated  Into  the  form  of 
higher  electric  power  rates.  In  too  many 
cases,  high  Interest  rates  will  actually  stop 
the  sale  of  municipal  bonds,  and  thereby 
slow  the  expansion  and  the  Improvement  of 
local  power  systems. 

I  am  sure  that  the  labor  representatives 
In  this  audience  do  not  have  to  be  reminded 
that  high  Interest  rates  pick  the  pockets  of 
their  workers.  A  wage  Increase,  which  Is 
Wiped  out  by  high  Interest  charges  to  the 
worker,  Is  an  empty  package.  And,  In  1966, 
there  Is  little  question  that  the  Increased 
Interest  charges  for  automobile  loans,  home 
loans.  Installment  purchases,  far  outstripped 
any  gains  which  labor  may  have  made  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

In  short,  high  Interest  rates  are  a  full-time 


burden  on  the  little  people  of  this  country — 
the  people  your  type  of  organizations  repre- 
sent. For  the  homeowners,  the  small  busi- 
slnessman,  the  farmer,  the  factory  worker, 
the  average  consumer,  the  paying  of  Interest 
Is  a  constant  and  burdensome  fact  of  life. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  December  6, 
1965,  Interest  rate  Increase  unleashed  new 
forces  against  this  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. As  a  result,  today,  there  are  efforts 
throughout  the  nation  to  ratchet  In  high  In- 
terest rates — usvirlous  Interest  rates. 

Right  here  In  sight  of  the  Capitol — there 
are  major  attempts  being  made  to  eliminate 
state  usury  laws.  Both  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land leglslat\ires  are  being  bombarded  with 
demands  that  the  6%  usury  laws  be  wiped 
out  and  that  the  consumer  be  left  without 
even  the  most  minimal  protection.  These 
usury  laws  are  limited  already  and  apply 
primarily  to  big  loans  like  real  estate.  None- 
theless, these  blatant  efforts  to  destroy  usury 
limits — weak  though  they  may  be — are 
strong  Indications  of  the  pubUc-be-damned 
attitude  that  has  multiplied  since  the  De- 
cember 6,  1965,  Interest  rate  Increase. 

The  truth  Is  the  country  really  has  no 
effective  usury  laws.  There  is  no  national 
statute  limiting  Interest  rates  and  the  state 
laws  are  shot  through  with  loopholes.  State 
usury  limits  range  up  to  as  high  as  an  effec- 
tive annual  Interest  rate  of  48%.  In  fact, 
a  so-called  imlform  small  loan  law,  which 
has  made  the  rounds  and  has  been  adopted 
In  many  states,  recommends  a  36%  limit. 

To  me,  such  laws  do  not  llnxlt  usury;  they 
simply  legalize  It. 

The  only  meaningful  usury  limits  Imposed 
by  the  states  are  on  large  transactions,  such 
as  real  estate.  And  even  here,  the  usury 
laws  are  winked  at  through  under-the-table 
discounts,  points,  and  other  devices. 

In  view  of  the  states'  failure  to  provide  any 
meaningful  limit  on  Interest  rates,  I  strongly 
feel  that  the  Congress  should  consider  its 
responsibility  In  this  area.  I  would  look 
with  favor  on  some  type  of  Federal  statute 
that  would  provide  a  fair  and  reasonable 
limit  on  Interest  rates.  Including  those  Im- 
posed on  small  loans. 

The  constuner — and  particularly  the 
poor — are  completely  without  protection  on 
small  loans.  These  are  the  people  who  often 
have  to  borrow  $200  or  S300  to  keep  their 
families  together,  to  meet  medical  expenses, 
and  to  buy  some  of  the  basic  necessities  of 
life.  Yet,  these  are  th6  people  who  are  left 
out  In  the  cold  by  the  so-called  state  usury 
laws  and  who  have  been  Ignored  by  the 
Congress. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  once  again  endorsed  the  concept  of 
"truth-ln-lendlng".  As  a  result,  there  is  re- 
newed talk  on  Capitol  Hill  for  this  type  of 
legislation  in  the  90th  Congress.  I  think 
such  public  disclosures  of  the  effective  annual 
Interest  charges  would  be  beneficial. 

However,  such  a  disclosure  law,  by  Itself, 
would  have  little  meaning  for  the  people  who 
need  protection  the  most.  The  poor,  unfor- 
tunately, are  regarded  as  bad  credit  risks,  and 
they  have  little  opportunity  to  shop  around 
for  credit.  They  have  little  chance  to  gain 
credit  at  the  magnificent  department  stores; 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  facilities  of  the 
ghetto.  So,  for  this  group,  disclosure  by 
Itself  can  be  empty.  I  would  hope  that  any 
such  disclosure  law  would  contain  specific 
provisions  limiting  the  amount  of  Interest 
that  could  be  charged  on  any  loan  or 
purchase. 

The  Distinguished  Congresswoman  from 
Missouri,  Mrs.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Is  one  of 
the  leading  experts  on  this  legislation  and  has 
already  Introduced  a  "truth-ln-lendlng"  bill. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, she  will  be  conducting  hearings 
on  the  legislation  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  problems  concerned  with  truth-ln- 
lendlng  are,  of  course,  only  symptoms  and 
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not  the  root  cause  of  the  monetary  disease 
which  afflicts  the  country.  Behind  the  loan 
Bbarks  and  behind  the  sharp-practice  finance 
company  Is  the  so-called  "respectable"  bank- 
ing community.  It  la  this  banking  commun- 
ity that  feeds  the  loan  sharks  through  direct 
loans,  lines  of  credit,  and  by  the  purchase  of 
all  types  of  debt  paper. 

In  turn,  It  Is  this  banking  community  that 
walks  In  lock-step  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  It  Is  this  banking  community  that 
alts  inside  the  councils  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  which,  presumably,  Is  an  agency 
supervising  the  banks.  It  Is  a  neat  system 
that  goes  all  the  way  from  the  fly-by-nlght 
loan  shark  to  the  Federal  Reserve  on  Con- 
stitution Avenue  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Until  we  have  the  courage  and  the  deter- 
mination to  reform  this  system,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  high  Interest  rates  at  all  levels 
of  the  economy.  We  will  continue  to  have 
an  uncertain  economy,  moving  at  the  whim 
of  the  financial  community  and  not  at  the 
will  of  the  people. 

Many  of  you  here  have  worked  hard  to 
enact  major  parts  of  the  Great  Society.  You 
should  be  proud  of  your  accomplishments. 
However,  it  Is  regrettable  that  so  many  of 
the  Great  Society  programs  have  been  cur- 
tailed, or  almost  vetoed,  by  high  Interest  rates 
and  the  restrictive  policies  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  Congress  has  appro- 
priated billions  to  btilld  schools.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  raised  Interest  rates  and  has 
prevented  hundreds  of  school  districts  from 
selling  bond  Issues  to  finance  new  construc- 
tion. 

The  Congress  has  appropriated  billions  to 
help  build  housing.  In  both  rural  and  urban 
areas.  The  Federal  Reserve  has  raised  Inter- 
est rates  and,  thereby,  has  wiped  out  500,000 
housing  units  In  a  single  year. 

The  Congress  has  appropriated  billions  of 
dollars  to  fight  poverty  throughout  our 
country.  The  Federal  Reserve  has  raised  In- 
terest rates  and  has  taken  more  cash  from 
the  pockets  of  the  poor.  The  Federal  Reserve 
has  created  poverty  while  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  declared  war  against  poverty. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  The  people  have 
moved  In  one  direction  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve In  another. 

In  the  next  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  the 
American  taxpayers  will  shell  out  $14.2  billion 
In  interest  on  the  national  debt.  This  sum 
la  second  only  to  the  total  defense  budget. 
About  $2  bllUon  of  this  Interest  charge  can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  December,  1965 
action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

In  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968.  Interest 
charges  in  the  Federal  Budget  will  have  gone 
up  (2.1  billion.  At  the  same  time,  the  In- 
crease for  Great  Society  programs  will  be 
only  $1.9  billion.  So,  galloping  interest  rates 
are  far  outstripping  our  domestic  programs. 
Interest  rates  are  getting  the  priority. 

To  this  audience  I  do  not  have  to  talk 
about  what  these  billions  spent  for  unneces- 
sary Interest  charges  would  have  done  for 
the  country  if  channeled  into  worthwhile, 
meaningful,  and  needed  programs.  It  is  a 
shame — a  national  shame — that  we  have  al- 
lowed this  money  to  be  poured  down  the 
drain  when  so  many  needs  have  gone  unmet. 
Today  we  are  in  what  might  be  called  a 
"lull"  In  our  monetary  crisis.  The  Federal 
Reserve,  with  much  fanfare,  has  attempted 
to  Indicate  that  it  is  loosening  credit  and 
seeking  to  nudge  interest  rates  downward. 
We  have  seen  much  of  this  propaganda  in 
recent  weeks.  But,  this  Is  only  a  lull.  In 
many  ways,  It  is  simply  a  smokescreen  be- 
hind which  the  Federal  Reserve  hopes  to  hide 
its  gtrievous  errors  of  December  6,  1965. 

The  errors  of  that  infamous  day  have  not 
been  corrected  and  it  Is  unlikely  that  they 
Will  be,  so  long  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
remains  In  the  hands  of  its  present  policy- 
makers. For  those  who  trumpet  so  loudly 
about  the  minor  changes  in  the  money  mar- 
kets In  recent  days,  I  suggest  a  look  at  the 


interest  rates  being  charged  in  November, 
1965.  Look  at  these  rates  and  you  will  see 
how  far  we  have  to  go  to  return  to  normalcy. 
This  Is  one  of  the  tragic  problems  of  these 
periodic  high  interest  binges  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  They  Jack  ratas  up  so  high  that 
even  a  microscopic  nudge  downward  is  greet- 
ed with  great  relief.  In  these  high  interest 
storms,  we  develop  new  floors  and  new 
benchmarks  from  which  to  measure  what 
are  high  and  what  are  low  Interest  rates. 

This  constant  ratchet-like  effect  on  inter- 
est rates  Is  disastrous  to  the  long  range  hopes 
of  this  nation.  The  country  cannot  meet  its 
goals  if  high  Interest  rates  become  a  perma- 
nent element  in  our  economy.  FuU  employ- 
ment would  be  no  more  than  an  empty 
slogan  if  this  should  oome  to  pass.  The 
building  of  necessary  public  facilities  and 
the  rebuilding  of  our  poverty-stricken  areas 
would  have  to  be  forgotten  if  the  United 
States  Joins  the  league  Of  the  high  interest 
nations. 

So,  my  friends,  do  not  be  deluded  by  any 
momentary  lull  in  our  monetary  crises.  This 
crisis  remains  with  us  and  remains  a  con- 
stant danger  so  long  aa  you — the  people — 
are  shut  out  from  the  consideration  of 
p)Ollcy-maklng  in  this  area. 

To  accomplish  a  lasting  solution  will  re- 
quire that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  be 
reformed  from  the  ground  up  and  returned 
to  the  control  of  the  people  and  their  elected 
representatives.  ITie  Federal  Reserve  must 
be  required  to  Join  the  American  democracy. 
Whenever  this  subject  Is  brought  up  the 
apologists  for  the  Federal  Reserve  come  up 
with  the  old  cliche  that  "monetary  policy 
must  be  kept  out  of  politics".  This  Is  a  high- 
sounding  slogan  which  translated  means: 
"Let's  leave  the  monetary  policy  to  the  bank- 
ing community."  This  group  does  not  trust 
the  people.  But  strangely  enough,  they  do 
trust  the  bankers. 

Such  a  theory  of  policymaking  by  the  eco- 
nomic elite  has  great  appeal  in  totalitarian 
states.  But  it  has  no  jdace  in  a  democracy. 
It  Is  strange  that  these  same  people  do  not 
suggest  that  farm  policy  or  labor  policy  or 
other  governmental  poUcy  be  relegated  to 
some  secret,  unelected  committee.  No,  for 
some  strange  reason,  only  monetary  policy  is 
accorded  this  special  niche  in  the  American 
system. 

Every  other  segment  of  the  government  is 
subject  to  review  and  ultimate  control  by 
the  people  and  their  elected  representatives. 
The  special  treatment  accorded  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  sticks  out  like  a  sore  thumb. 
There  Is  not  a  single  member  of  the  pres- 
ent Federal  Reserve  Board  who  can  even 
remotely  be  described  as  a  representative  of 
the  American  consumer.  There  is  not  a 
single  member  of  that  Board  that  can  be 
said  to  recognize,  even  slightly,  the  problems 
and  the  needs  of  the  organizations  gathered 
In  this  room  today.  As  far  as  monetary 
policy  Is  concerned  the  co-ops,  the  working 
man,  and  the  farmer  are  the  forgotten  people. 
You  should  demand— yes,  demand — that 
you  have  representation  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  You  shoiild  demand  that  you 
have  a  voice  In  a  monetary  policy  that  affects 
you  every  single  day.  It  Is  absurd  that  this 
poMcy  Is  left  only  to  thie  bankers. 

As  part  of  its  special  treatment,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  does  not  come  to  the 
United  States  Congress  for  appropriations. 
Instead.  It  hr^s  $42  billion  worth  of  govern- 
ment bonds  in  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  on  which  It  draws  $1.7  billion  in  in- 
terest every  year.  It  finances  its  feir-flung 
operations  out  of  this  slush  fund.  And 
among  other  things,  it  pays  $90,000  in  dues 
to  various  lobbying  organizations — including 
the  American  Bankers  Association. 

The  Federal  Heserve  System,  silong  with  its 
sister  banking  agencies— the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency — totally  escape  review  by 
the  appropriations  committees  of  the  Con- 


grees.    They  are  the  only  agencies  accorded 
this  unusual  favor. 

To  keep  the  use  of  Its  money  secret,  the 
Federal  Reserve,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  avoids  audits. 
Its  books  are  not  audited  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  as  are  other  agencies  of  the 
government. 

Even  more  startling,  are  the  tremendously 
long  terms  to  which  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  are  appointed.  These  terms 
are  for  14  years  and  they  are  staggered  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  a  President 
from  appointing  a  majority  of  the  Board 
until  his  very  last  year  In  office.  As  a  result, 
the  Board  Is  never  under  effective  direction 
of  any  President  or  of  any  Congress.  It  h 
therefore,  far  removed  from  any  control  or 
direction  by  the  people  of  this  country.  No 
one  in  this  country,  except  a  handful  of  elite 
within  the  banking  community,  really  knows 
what  goes  on  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
on  a  day-to-day  basis.  The  Federal  Reserve's 
Open  Market  Committee — which  sets  the 
basic  monetary  policy — meets  in  total  secrecy 
in  Washington,  D.C.  This  Open  Market 
Committee — which  Is  anything  but  open- 
is  composed  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  five  of  the  twelve 
presidents  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  In 
practice,  the  other  seven  Federal  Reserve 
presidents  participate  in  the  meeting;  there- 
fore, we  have  a  tight  little  group  of  19  men 
setting  monetary  policy  for  a  nation  of  195 
million  people. 

These  meetings  are  super-secret— as 
tightly-guarded  as  any  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  No  member  of  Con- 
gress and  not  even  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  gain  access  to  these  meet- 
ings. Only  the  banking  community  Is 
allowed  inside.  The  minutes  of  these  meet- 
ings are  locked  up  and  are  not  released  until 
six  years  later — long  after  the  statute  of 
llmltetions  has  rtm  on  any  possible  iUegsl 
acts. 

How  can  anyone  reconcile  this  type  of 
secrecy  with  a  democratic  system? 

These  practices  must  be  corrected  If  we  are 
not  to  return  to  crisis  after  crisis  on  interest 
rates.  I  have  Introduced  legislation— HH. 
11 — which  I  believe  would  provide  some  of 
the  basic  reforms.  This  bill  would  reduce 
the  terms  of  the  members  of  the  Board  from 
14  to  5  years  and  would  make  the  term  of  the 
chairman  co-termlnous  with  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  bUl  would  require  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  come  to  Congress  for  appro- 
priations and  that  Its  books  be  audited. 

H.R.  11  would  also  require  that  the  policies 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  be  fully  coordinated 
with  the  prc^rams  and  the  policies  of  the 
other  Federal  agencies.  This  would  require 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  comply  with  the 
TuXl   Employment   Act   of   1946. 

In  December,  1966,  the  Federal  Reserve, 
of  coxirse.  Ignored  the  Full  Employment  Act 
and  failed  to  coordinate  with  even  a  single 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  was 
open  and  blatant  defiance  of  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  Board  carried  out  this  defiant 
act  under  what  can  only  be  described  as  its 
"seized  independence."  This  "independence" 
has  not  been  granted  by  law,  but  the  Federal 
Reserve  nonetheless  operates  as  If  it  were  i 
separate,  autonomous  branch  of  government 
Such  a  situation.  In  my  opinion,  has 
serious  implications  for  our  entire  country. 
The  Federal  Reserve,  in  its  powerful  posi- 
tion, is  actually  able  to  negate  the  will  of  the 
people.  In  1964,  the  country  elected  Presi- 
dent Johnson  by  an  overwhelming  margin 
and,  in  effect,  gave  the  Congress  a  mandate 
to  go  ahead  with  new  programs. 

Needless  to  say,  the  banking  community 
and  the  big  business  corporations  did  not 
agree  with  the  people's  mandate.  But  this 
group  still  had  one  out — the  Federal  Reserve 
System.    This  system  was  not  touched  by  the 


buge  majorities  recorded  for  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Since  that  1964  election,  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  carried  out  monetary  policy  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  block  and  diminish  as 
many  programs  as  possible.  They  have, 
through  high  interest  rates  and  tight  money, 
accomplished  much  of  what  Senator  Oold- 
water  promised  in  his  campaign. 

Today,  President  Johnson  Is  faced  with  a 
serious  problem  regarding  the  Federal 
Beserve.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  programs  in  the  face  of  the 
Federal  Reserves'  open  defiance.  This  fact 
Is  heightened  by  the  heavy  financial  require- 
ments of  the  Vietnamese  War. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  called  attention  to  the  Federal 
Reserve's  high  Interest  policies.  He  pleaded 
for  lower  interest  rates  and  pledged  that  he 
would  do  everything  to  accomplish  this  aim. 
But  he  is  faced  with  this  autocratic  Federal 
Reserve  Board  that  will  not  give  in  without 
a  price. 

Currently,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  demand- 
ing a  tax  Increase  before  It  does  anything 
meaningful  about  interest  rates.  The  Board 
is  holding  a  gun  at  the  head  of  the  Presi- 
dent saying:  "Raise  taxes  or  else,"  Yes,  the 
Federal  Reserve  wants  taxes  raised  to  hide 
the  mistakes  It  has  made  since  December  6, 
1965.    It  wants  a  face-saving  device. 

We  in  the  Congress  should  not  give  In  to 
this  kind  of  political  blackmail  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  I  do  not  Intend  to  vote  for  a 
tax  increase  Just  to  please  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

Instead,  the  Congress  should  face  up  to  its 
responsibility  and  do  something  about  re- 
forming the  entire  Federal  Reserve.  What 
we  need  is  an  immediate  rollback  of  interest 
rates  to  at  least  the  levels  prevailing  be- 
fore December  6, 1965. 

Agam,  I  hope  you  Jump  Into  this  battle 
with  all  of  your  people  behind  you.  Now  is 
the  time  to  put  an  end  to  all  monetary  crises. 

Thank  you. 


Chairman  Rivers,  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce,  Give  Response  to 
E^torial  on  U.S.  Trade  With  Commn- 
ust  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30. 1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nashville  Banner  recently  published 
an  editorial  entitled  "U.S.  Trade  Shores 
Up  Hanoi  Military  Machine."  The  thesis 
of  the  editorial  was  that  trade  with  Soviet 
Russia  and  Conununlst  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe  Is  a  funnel  through  which 
strategic  goods  are  then  shipped  to  North 
Vietnam  to  assist  in  the  war  against  the 
United  States. 

Copies  of  this  editorial  were  referred 
to  my  good  friend,  Chairman  Mendel 
Rivers,  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House,  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  Secretary  of  Commerce 
John  Connor  for  study  and  comment. 
The  response  by  Chairman  Rivers  and 
by  spokesmen  for  the  Secretaries- 
Douglas  MacArthur  II.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  for  Secretary  Rusk  and 
Director  Rauer  H.  Meyer,  of  the  Office  of 


Export  Control,  for  Secretary  Connor— 
are  most  interesting. 

In  view  of  the  interest  of  this  most  im- 
portant question  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  Nation  generally,  I  insert  the  editoricd 
and  the  responses  by  Chairman  Rivers, 
Mr.  MacArthur,  and  Mr.  Meyer  to  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  and  letters  follow: 
"BamcE  BuiLDiNO"  Has  Its  I.tMrrs:  U.S.  T&m>z 
Shores  Up  Hanoi  MiLrrABT  Machine 

The  United  States  has  figuratively  kicked 
Itself  In  the  pants  for  supplying  Japan  with 
untold  tons  of  scrap  Iron  prior  to  World  Wm 

n. 

Officials  responsible  for  okaying  shipment 
of  this  war  material  potential  fall  back  on 
the  lame  excuse  that  we  weren't  at  war  with 
Japan  at  the  time  and  that  they  had  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  we  would  cross  swords 
with  the  Nipponese.  Nevertheless,  they  now 
agree  it  was  a  stupid  mistake. 

However,  If  our  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
reports  are  accurate,  we're  doing  much  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  North  Vietnam — 
a  nation  with  whom  we  ARE  at  war. 

It  all  stems  from  a  directive  issued  by 
President  Johnson  designed  to  "build  bridges 
to  Iron  Curtain  countries  through  Increased 
trade." 

It's  now  revealed  that  a  big  share  of  the 
precision  Instnunents  and  hard  goods  In- 
cluded in  this  trade  deal  is  winding  up  in 
North  Vietnam  to  shore  up  military  strikes 
against  U.S.  forces  and  strengthen  Hanoi  de- 
fenses. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  we  eae  In  the 
position  of  fashioning  the  Instruments  of  our 
own  destruction. 

Take  Hungary  for  instance,  a  country  LBJ 
Is  trying  to  woo  through  trade  concessions. 

That  Red  satellite  is  supplying  the  Viet 
Cong  with  U.S.-made  vacuum  gauges,  radia- 
tion equipment,  and  airborne  navigational 
devices  over  a  round-about  trade  route 
through  Russia. 

At  the  same  time  we're  shipping  radio  com- 
munication receivers  and  parts,  refrigeration 
compressors,  along  with  technical  instruc- 
tions as  to  their  application,  to  Poland, 
which  in  turn,  makes  them  available  to  Rus- 
sia's military  complex — thence  to  Hanoi  to 
modernize  weaponry  used  against  our 
bombers  and  ground  forces. 

Much  of  the  artillery  and  small  arms  which 
Russia  is  supplying  in  quantity  to  North 
Vietnam  are  fashioned  in  the  famous  Skoda 
works  at  Pllsen,  Czechoslovakia — a  country 
we  are  furnishing  electronic  computers,  pyro- 
technlcal  rocket  engines,  and  a  super-duper 
hydrogen  plant  which,  in  this  age  of  sophis- 
ticated weaponry,  gives  stature  to  the  Soviet 
war  machine. 

The  caravans  of  trucks,  which  in  recent 
months  have  replaced  coolie  labor  In  trans- 
porting supplies  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
war  front,  come  from  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  Wartburg  Automotive  Works  in  East 
Germany  where  we  are  now  shipping  a  cold 
steel  rolling  mill,  a  tandem  temper  ralll, 
rotary  combustion  engines,  data-processing 
systems,  and  a  wide  range  of  computer  spare 
parts! 

Can  we  be  so  naive  as  to  believe  we  are 
"building  bridges"  to  peace,  that  the  techni- 
cal know-how  and  bard  goods  with  war  po- 
tential we  are  deUverlng  to  Russia's  satellites 
will  cement  a  lasting  bond  of  friendship  with 
a  combine  of  nations  which  has  vowed  one 
day  to  "bury  us"? 

The  fact  that  our  naval  intelligence  re- 
ports that  from  five  to  ten  Soviet  freighters, 
with  concealed  cargoes,  are  being  unloaded 
each  day  at  Haiphong  should  alert  us  to  the 
dangers  involved  and  the  folly  of  peace  bids 
based  on  the  barter  of  machines,  chemicals, 
and  electronics  destined  for  the  enemy 
arsenal. 


Such  "bridges"  can  only  lead  to  a  longer, 
more  costly  war — and  worse  still,  mounting 
U.S.  casualties. 

Since  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  over- 
tures are  serving  to  thaw  out  our  relations 
with  the  Reds  the  wonder  Is  that  LBJ's  di- 
rective is  still  in  force. 

It's  enough  to  make  even  strong  men  weep  I 


House  or  Representatives.  Com- 
mittee ON  Abmed  Sebvices. 
Washington,  D.C.  January  11. 1967. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Job:  This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt 
and  thank  you  for  your  recent  letter  with 
which  you  enclosed  an  editorial  "U.S.  Trade 
Shores  Up  Hanoi  MlUtary  Machine"  which 
was  published  December  22  in  The  Nashville 
Banner. 

This  editorial  expresses  a  concern  which  I, 
too,  have  felt  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  As  you  might  guess,  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  make  a  number  of  inquiries  con- 
cerning our  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  countries  and  I  have  been 
only  moderately  satisfied  with  the  responses 
I  have  received.  When  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  appears  before  the  Committee  in 
the  near  future,  it  Is  my  Intention  to  go 
into  this  matter  with  him  and  see  whether 
we  are  on  sound  and  safe  grounds  in  the 
trade  we  are  carrying  on  with  these  countries. 
As  I  understand  the  situation,  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  toward  trade  with  Com- 
munist-controlled countries  varies,  depend- 
ing upon  our  relations  with  the  particular 
country  In  question. 

Trade  with  Communist  China,  North 
Korea,  and  North  Viet  Nam  is  embargoed. 
Similarly,  all  Imports  from  Cuba  have  been 
embargoed  since  early  1962.  Also,  all  exports 
to  Cuba  are  prohibited,  except  medicines  not 
available  outside  the  United  States  and 
charity  shipments  for  disaster  relief. 

The  United  States  maintains  certain  trade 
relations  with  Communlst-controUed  coun- 
tries in  Eastern  Europe.  For  reasons  of  na- 
tional security,  however  the  Government 
maintains  control  over  U.S.  exports  to  those 
countries  to  make  sure  that  no  strategic 
materials  are  shipped  to  them.  Imports 
from  these  areas  are  not  subject  to  special 
controls  since  there  is  no  need  to  do  bo  on 
security  grounds. 

An  Important  consideration  imderljring  the 
whole  matter  of  trade  with  these  nations  \» 
the  availability  to  them  of  ccanparable  or 
nearly  comparable  equipment  from  countries 
other  than  the  United  States.  For  example, 
take  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  (and, 
of  course,  it  could  be  any  number  of  other 
items  including  those  mentioned  In  the  edi- 
torial); although  some  U.S.  machinery  Is 
superior  to  any  produced  abroad,  there  are 
machines  designed  and  built  in  Europe  and 
Japan  that  are  now  being  used  to  produce 
quality  automobiles.  If  all  U.S.  machinery 
normally  used  in  automobile  production 
were  denied  to  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviets 
or  their  satellites  could  stUl  equip  new 
plants  with  non-UJ8.  machinery.  In  such 
event,  these  countries  might  have  a  some- 
what less  efficient  automobUe  plant,  but 
the  loss  to  the  United  States  would  be  slg- 
niflcant  In  terms  of  balance  of  payments  and 
employment. 

I  think  all  of  us,  including  those  respon- 
sible for  trade  policies  and  their  execution, 
fully  appreciate  the  concern  of  people  who 
are  apprehensive  that  our  policy  of  promoting 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe  at  a  time  when  we 
are  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  communism  in 
Vietnam  Is  contrary  to  our  best  Interests. 
However,  the  explanation  which  I  have  made 
above  is  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  those 
who  feel  this  concern  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
satisfactory  to  you  until  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  this  whole  matter  In 
detail  with  the  civilian  and  military  people 
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\n  the  Department  of  Defense  during  otir 
hearings. 

Thank  you   for  bringing  this   Important 
matter  to  my  attention  and  I  hope  I  haye 
been  of  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

L.  Mendei.  Rivebs,  Chairman. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  January  26,  1967. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Evxns, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waahinifton,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Evins:  The  Secretary 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  De- 
cember 30. 

This  Government  is  most  emphatically  not 
"shoring  up  Hanoi's  military  machine"  as 
charged  in  the  editorial  which  you  enclosed. 
You  may  also  be  assured  that  American  pro- 
duction and  scientlflc  knowledge  are  not  be- 
ing used  against  American  troops  through 
trade  with  Commvinlst  nations.  This  Oot- 
ernments  permits  no  exports  at  all  to  Com- 
munist China,  North  Viet-Nam,  or  North 
BU>rea. 

The  trade  that  is  permitted,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  does  not 
include  strategic  goods.  In  1966,  94  percent 
of  United  States  exports  to  Eastern  Europe, 
which  totalled  only  $139,000,000,  consisted  of 
food,  feedstuffs,  other  agricultural  products, 
and  indiistrlal  raw  materials.  Only  6  percent 
of  the  goods  exported  fell  in  the  general 
category  of  machinery  or  Industrial  equip- 
ment, all  non-strategic. 

These  exports  from  the  United  States, 
moreover,  must  be  paid  for  by  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries  through  transfers  of  gold, 
foreign  exchange,  or  other  resources  of  meas- 
urable value.  Our  imports  from  Eastern 
Buroi>e  (unlike  our  exports,  which  are  largely 
agricultural  goods  in  free  supply)  Include 
goods  directly  useful  to  our  own  military 
and  industrial  potential. 

For  example,  in  196S,  the  platinum  group 
metals  and  chrome  ore  accounted  for  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  United  States  im- 
ports from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  total  value 
of  which  was  $43,000,000.  Our  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  during  that  year  amounted  to 
•44,000,000.  The  principal  items  were  in- 
edlbla  tallow,  soybeans  and  cattle  hides. 

A  number  of  recent  newspaper  articles 
have  drawn  on  the  Information  regularly 
published  by  the  Department  of  Conunerce 
listing  export  licenses  approved  for  sale  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of  East- 
em  Europe.  These  articles  suggest  that  such 
goods  shipped  to  Eastern  Europe  are  either 
sent  on  to  North  Vlet-Nam  or  are  used  In 
Eastern  European  countries  for  the  produc- 
tion of  war  materials  for  North  Viet-Nam. 

If  there  were  evidence  that  this  kind  of 
indirect  trade  were  taking  place  on  any  sig- 
nificant scale,  this  Government  would  cease 
approving  the  goods  involved.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, the  Department  of  Commerce  watches 
American  exports  very  closely  to  follow  up 
on  any  evidence  of  unauthorized  diversion. 
End  use  checks  are  made  in  certain  cases 
prior  to  export  license  approval,  and  it  is 
even  possible  in  an  increasing  number  of 
cases  to  make  post-shipment  checks  on  the 
use  of  United  States  equipment  in  some 
Eastern  European  countries. 

Bach  export  license  approved  is  carefully 
evaluated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  be  certain  that  it  will  not  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  military  or  economic  poten- 
tial of  the  coimtries  of  Eastern  Europe  in  a 
way  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  In  making  this  Judgment,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  consiilts  other  execu- 
tive departments.  Including  the  Department 
of  state  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
T^e  Items  licensed  also  are  alternatively 
available  from  other  Western  countries  that 
trade  more  extensively  with  the  East  than 
does  the  United  States. 


One  further  point  deserves  emphasis.  Ap- 
provals of  export  licenses,  particularly  for  ex- 
ports of  technology  for  plants  and  industrial 
processes,  mean  that  an  American  company 
Is  being  given  an  opportunity  to  compete  for 
an  order.  The  trade  tbat  actually  takes 
place  may  be  quite  a  different  matter,  be- 
cause American  companies  face  formidable 
competition  from  well  established  Western 
European  and  Japanese  traders.  As  I  indi- 
cated earlier  in  this  letter,  actual  exports 
have  been  primarily  agricultural  products 
and  raw  materials. 

I  realize  that  some  people  feel  that  no  trade 
at  all  with  Eastern  Europe,  however  harmless, 
should  be  permitted  while  we  are  fighting  in 
Vlet-Nam,  We  can  understand  this  view, 
and  we  can  answer  it  by  explaining  the 
reasons  for  our  policy. 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  other  high 
officials  of  this  Department  have  repeatedly 
explained  the  bases  of  American  policy  on 
East- West  trade. 

The  issue  is  very  simply  this:  Should  we 
reverse  the  policy  that  has  prevailed  for 
almost  twenty  years  under  four  administra- 
tions and  cut  off  all  e:g)orts  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe?  Some  of  our 
citizens  would  clearly  feel  easier  In  their 
minds  If  we  simply  had  no  commercial  deal- 
ings at  all  with  Communist  countries.  This 
view  is  understandable.  It  is,  however, 
largely  personal,  and  it  is  not  in  Itself  a  suf- 
ficient basis  for  a  determination  of  public 
policy. 

Many  other  American  citizens  and  non- 
governmental organizations  do  not  agree  with 
the  simplistic  view  that  all  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries  is  bad.  The  United  States 
Government  must  have  good  reason  and  a 
good  answer  for  these  groups,  too,  before 
placing  normal  commercial  trade  outside  the 
law.  The  only  adequate  reason  for  Impos- 
ing such  a  ban  is  the  overriding  requirement 
of  national  intereet.  That  requirement  does 
ban  trade  with  Communist  countries  in  the 
Par  East  and  the  Caribbean  engaged  in  active 
military  aggression  or  direct  subversion.  It 
points  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  in  the 
case  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe. 

We  are  not  at  war  With  those  countries 
and  it  does  not  advance  our  national  objec- 
tives to  treat  them  as  though  we  are.  As 
the  President  said  on  October  6,  "the  easiest 
thing  we  could  do  is  get  in  a  larger  war  with 
other  nations."  This  la  certainly  not  what 
we  wish.  We  wish  rather  to  engage  the 
countries  of  E^astern  Europe,  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  across  as  wide  a  range  of 
normal,  peaceful  relationships  as  possible. 
In  this  way  we  hope  that  we  can  increase 
their  realization  of  the  stake  which  their 
governments  and  their  peoples  have  in  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  International  differ- 
ences. 

If  there  were  any  possible  misunderstand- 
ing of  American  resolve  to  meet  aggression 
with  military  resistance,  the  policy  I  have 
described  might  be  a  rteky  one.  But  there 
can  be  no  such  misunderstanding  precisely 
because  we  are  so  deeply  committed  to  fight 
in  Vlet-Nam  to  assiure  the  people  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  the  chance  to  decide  their  future 
for  themselves  by  peaceful  means. 

Thus  those  who  advocate  the  general  rule 
of  no  trade  or  other  normal  civilian  relation- 
ship with  Eastern  Europe  until  Vlet-Nam  is 
settled  would  destroy  ^e  whole  point  and 
purpose  of  United  Statas  policy  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  They  would  have  the  United 
States  act  as  though  a  state  of  permanent 
warfare,  hot  or  oold,  with  Communist  coun- 
tries is  all  we  can  look  forward  to. 

This  would  be  a  defeatist  view  of  the 
future,  given  the  capacity  for  mutual 
destruction  in  the  nuclear  age. 

The  American  p>eople  surely  expect  their 
Government  to  have  a  more  constructive  plan 
of  action.  The  President  does  have  such  a 
constructive  plan,  and  &e  has  done  his  best 


to  make  It  clear,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  believes  it  does  lie  within  hiunan  capa- 
bility to  find  a  way  to  preserve  the  peace  in 
the  nuclear  age  and  to  stake  out  gradually 
enlarging  common  ground  where  all  nations 
can  work  together  on  affairs  of  general  benefit 
to  mankind.  The  President  spoke  eloquently 
on  these  broad  purposes  of  our  policy  at 
Idaho  Palls  last  year  on  August  26.  I  would 
respectfully  urge  that  you  review  that  state- 
ment again,  because  I  believe  the  President 
has  made  no  more  careful  and  succinct  ex- 
planation of  the  broad  policy  consideration* 
underlying  his  position  on  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  President  then  defined  our  compelling 
task:  "To  search  for  every  possible  area  of 
agreement  that  might  conceivably  enlarge, 
no  matter  how  slightly  or  how  slowly,  the 
prospect  for  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union." 

In  summary,  therefore,  our  policies  on 
trade  and  other  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  intended  to  keep  open  the  proe- 
pects  for  continued  peaceful  relations  and 
reduced  tensions  in  the  future.  If  we  were 
to  reverse  the  East-West  trade  policy  that 
has  prevailed  under  four  adminlstrationB 
and  cut  off  all  exports  to  Eastern  Europe, 
we  would  be  acting  on  the  assumption  that 
peaceful  settlements  are  not  possible.  This 
is  not  the  policy  which  this  Government 
wishes  to  follow  in  its  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern  European 
Communist  countries. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  be  help- 
ful to  you. 

If  I  can  be  of  fm-ther  assistance  to  you, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  write  me  again. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  MacArthxtr  II, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


U.S.   Department   of    Commerce, 

BUBEAU  OF  INTESNATIONAI.  COM- 
M^CE, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  19,  1967. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Evins:  I  am  writing  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  December  30,  with  whi*  you 
enclosed  an  editorial  from  The  Nashville 
Banner  entitled  "U.S.  Trade  Shores  Up 
Hanoi  Military  Machine." 

There  are,  of  coiu'se,  many  conslderatloM 
Involved  in  determining  and  implementing 
our  trade  policies  under  the  Export  Control 
Act.  The  United  States  Government  has, 
for  some  years  past,  authorized  peaceful  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern 
Evuropean  Communist  countries.  To  that 
end  we  permit  commercial  exports  to  them 
of  a  variety  of  non-strategic  goods.  We  do 
not,  however,  authorize  the  export  of  any 
product  that  would  contribute  significantly 
to  their  military  or  economic  build-up  In 
such  a  way  as  to  prove  detrimental  to  VS. 
national  security  and  welfare. 

Determinations  as  to  the  advisability  of 
Issuing  a  license  to  export  goods  such  as  the 
editorial  referred  to  are  reached  only  after 
careful  deliberation  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  consvUtation  with  all  the  in- 
terested United  States  Government  agencies. 
The  approval  of  such  exports  represents  a 
governmental  decision  that  the  transaction 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  security  or 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

That  foreign  trade  transactions  conform- 
ing  to  our  laws  and  regulations  are  clearly 
advantageous  to  our  nation  is  widely  ac- 
cepted throughout  our  country.  Neverthe- 
less, we  fully  appreciate  the  concern  of  those 
citizens  who  are  apprehensive  that  our  pol- 
icy of  promoting  trade  in  peaceful  good* 
with  Eastern  Eiuope  at  a  time  when  we  a« 
engaged  in  a  conflict  with  Communists  in 
Vietnam  will  undermine  our  position.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  explained  thU 
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policy  when  he  sent  the  proposed  East-West 
Trade  Relations  Act  to  Congress  in  May  1966. 
In  his  letter  of  transmittal  he  said: 

"We  are  reaflarmlng  in  Vietnam — as  we 
have  on  many  earlier  battlefields — our  de- 
termination to  aid  free  and  independent  na- 
tions to  defend  themselves  from  destruction 
by  Communist  aggression  or  subversion. 
But  determined  resistance  to  such  force  is 
only  part  of  ova  strategy  to  maintain  a  peace- 
ful world, 

"It  has  equally  been  our  purpose  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Communist  countries  that 
their  best  interests  Ue  in  seeking  the  weU- 
l)emg  of  their  peoples  through  peaceful  re- 
Istlons  with  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 


We  want  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  to  understand  that  we  will 
go  step-by-step  with  them  as  far  as  they  are 
willing  to  go  in  exploring  every  path  toward 
enduring  peace.  We  require  only  that  our 
willingness  and  our  actions  be  genuinely 
matched  by  theirs. 

"We  are  confident  that  this  policy  is  sound 
even  when  we  are  fighting  against  Commu- 
nist weapons  in  Vietnam.  Indeed,  it  is  when 
we  are  resisting  force  with  force  that  it  is 
most  Important  to  hold  open  every  avenue  to 
peace.  We  need  to  make  unmistakably  clear 
to  all  the  Commiinist  nations  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope that  their  best  interests  He  In  economic 
development  and  peaceful  trade,  not  in  sup- 


port of  futile  attempts  to  gain  advantage 
through  the  use  of  force." 

For  additional  background,  I  am  enclosing 
the  Report  to  the  President  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  U.S.  Trade  Relations  with  East 
European  Countries  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  a  State  Department  publication  that  in- 
cludes both  the  proposed  East-West  Trade 
Relations  Act  and  the  full  letter  of  trans- 
mittal by  Secretary  Rusk. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  let  me  know. 

Stacerely  yoinrs, 

RattekH.  Metek. 
Director,  Office  of  Export  Control. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  January  31, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God.  as  in  reverence  we 
hallow  Thy  name,  so  may  we  hallow  our 
own,  keeping  our  honor  bright,  our 
hearts  pure,  our  ideals  untarnished,  and 
our  devotion  to  the  Nation's  weal  high 
and  true.  Amid  the  tensions  of  these 
terrific  days  we  seek  in  Thy  presence  a 
saving  experience  of  inner  quiet  and  cer- 
tainty. Unworthy  though  we  are.  Thou 
hast  made  us  keepers  of  the  holy  flame 
of  freedom  the  fathers  kindled  with  their 
lives. 

We  would  be  Thy  ministers  of  abiding 
peace.  By  the  very  opulence  of  Thy  gifts. 
Thou  art  saying  to  us  that  of  those  to 
whom  much  has  been  given,  much  will 
be  required — give  us  wisdom,  give  us 
courage,  lest  we  miss  Thy  kingdom's  goal. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
January  30,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  ills  secretaries. 


VXETNAM  CONFLICT  SERVICEMEN 
AND  VETERANS  ACT  OP  1967— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  48) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  relating 
to  Vietnam  conflict  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  message  from  the  President  on  service- 
men and  veterans  be  jointly  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered, 
cxm 126— Part  2 


The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred,  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  Finance, 
as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  July  28.  1943.  in  a  fireside  chat  on 
the  progress  of  the  war  and  plans  for 
peace.  President  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt 
told  the  Nation: 

.  .  .  the  members  of  the  armed  forces  have 
been  compelled  to  make  greater  sacrifices 
than  the  rest  of  us  .  .  .  they  are  entitled  to 
definite  action  to  take  care  of  their  special 
problems. 

America  has  taken  that  "definite  ac- 
tion." It  has  responded  to  the  needs  of 
the  men  and  women  who  have  carried  the 
baimer  of  liberty  in  time  of  danger. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  veterans  of 
past  wars.  At  Belleau  Wood  and  Chat- 
eau Thierry,  at  Normandy  and  Midway 
and  at  Heartbreak  Ridge,  these  brave 
men  earned  an  honored  place  in  history. 
Their  sacrifices  have  brought  greater 
justice  and  decency  to  the  world. 

Today,  the  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  are  again  fighting  and  giving 
their  lives  in  the  defense  of  freedom.  It 
is  essential  that  we  convey  to  them— and 
to  all  Americans — our  full  recognition 
and  gratitude  for  their  service  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  other  troubled  areas  of  the 
world. 

Never  have  we  had  more  cause  to  be 
proud  of  our  Armed  Forces.  When  I 
visited  Cam  Ranh  Bay  last  October,  I 
could  see  that  the  morale  of  our  men 
was  high  for  they  are  determined  to  suc- 
ceed. Gen.  William  Westmoreland, 
their  commander,  told  me  that  our  troops 
were  the  finest  the  United  States  had 
ever  placed  in  the  field.  We  must  take 
"definite  action"  for  them. 

Many  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  also  working  In  the  vil- 
lages of  South  Vietnam,  providing  the 
help  that  a  young  nation  must  have  to 
grow  and  become  strong.  These  employ- 
ees are  exposed  to  the  hazards  and  dan- 
gers of  a  war  which  has  no  frontline. 
We  must  also  extend  special  benefits  to 
them.  

I.   SEKVICEMEN    ANB   VTTEBANS 

In  the  past  2  years,  you  in  the  Congress 
have  enacted  and  I  have  signed  a  series 
of  measures  to  help  honor  our  commit- 
ment to  Americans  now  serving  or 
recently  separated  from  the  Armed 
Forces: 

Two  military  pay  raises  since  August 
1965,  an  average  increase  of  13.6  percent. 

A  new  cold  war  GI  bill  to  speed  the 


readjustment  of  returning  servicemen 
through  new  education,  trsdning.  medi- 
cal and  home  loan  benefits. 

An  increase  in  hostile  fire  pay. 

A  comprehensive  militairy  medicare 
program. 

A  $10,000  servicemen's  group  life  In- 
surance program. 

A  10-percent  average  increase  in  dis- 
ability compensation  and  enlarged  bene- 
fits for  surviving  children  and  dependent 
parents  of  those  who  died  as  a  result  of 
a  service-oonnected  injury. 

We  must  now  take  additional  steps  to 
fulfill  our  obligations  to  those  who  have 
borne  the  cost  of  conflict  in  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

I  propose  the  Vietnam  Conflict  Service- 
men and  Veterans  Act  of  1967.  This 
important  legislation  has  six  major 
objectives: 

First.  To  remove  the  inequities  in  the 
treatment  of  veterans  of  the  present  con- 
flict in  Vietnam. 

Second.  To  enlarge  the  opportunities 
for    educationally    disadvantaged    vet- 

6r£LIlS 

Third.  To  expand  educational  allow- 
ances under  the  GI  bill. 

Fourth.  To  increase  the  amount  of 
sei-vicemen's  group  life  insurance. 

Fifth.  To  increase  the  pensions  now 
received  by  1.4  million  disabled  veterans, 
widows,  and  dependwits. 

Sixth.  To  make  certain  that  no  veter- 
an's pension  will  be  reduced  as  a  result 
of  increases  in  Federal  retirement  bene- 
fits, such  as  social  security. 


EQtTAI.     BENEITrS     FOR     VTETNAM     VETERANS 

Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
should  receive  benefits  comparable  to 
those  granted  to  their  comrades  of 
World  War  I,  H,  and  Korea.  Prior  leg- 
islation has  equalized  many  of  the  bene- 
fits. But,  Ijecause  of  certain  gaps  in  the 
law,  today's  veteran,  his  family,  suid  his 
children  are  ineligible  for  a  number  of 
benefits  other  war  veterans  receive. 

It  is  only  right  that  these  loopholes 
be  closed.  It  Is  a  matter  of  simple  fair- 
ness that  the  veteran  of  the  Mekong 
Delta  and  Chu  Lai  be  placed  on  a  par 
with  the  veteran  of  Pork  Chop  Hill  and 
Iwo  Jima.  The  Senate  passed — and 
my  administration  supported — such  a 
measure  last  year. 

I  recommend  that  the  following  bene- 
fits be  extended  to  veterans  who  have 
served  on  or  after  August  5.  1964: 

Disability  compensation  at  full  war- 
time rates  for  all  veterans. 

Disability  pensions  for  veterans  and 
death  pensions  for  widows  and  children. 
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Special  medical  care  benefits,  includ- 
ing medicines  and  dnigs  for  severely 
disabled  veterans  on  the  pension  rolls. 

Sixteen  hundred  dollars  toward  the 
purchase  of  an  automobUe  by  veterans 
with  special  disabilities. 

BDUCATIOMAI.    OPPOBTUNITUS    FOB    THE 
VXTZBAM 

Since  last  June,  when  the  new  OI 
bill  went  into  effect,  more  than  500,000 
veterans  have  applied  for  education  and 
training  benefits.  Thousands  more  are 
signing  up  each  week.  Today,  over  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  returning  service- 
men smd  women  are  preparing  for  the 
future  and  learning  new  skills  in  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  technical  and  voca- 
tionij  schools  across  the  Nation.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1968,  this  number  will 
increase  to  more  than  500,000. 

While  the  new  GI  bill  Is  less  than  a 
year  old — and  an  outstanding  success — 
we  can  still  work  to  extend  and  Improve 
it. 

E^ren  today,  some  20  percent  of  those 
separated  from  the  Armed  Forces  each 
year— about  100,000  yoimg  men— have 
not  completed  high  school.  Many  of 
these  young  veterans  have  the  ability 
and  desire  to  better  themselves.  All  too 
often,  they  lack  the  financial  means  to 
complete  their  high  school  education  and 
enter  college. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  this  valuable  manpower  resource. 

The  present  GI  bill  makes  no  special 
provision  for  a  returning  serviceman 
who  needs  to  finish  high  school  or  take 
a  refresher  course  before  he  can  enter 
college.  In  fact,  it  works  in  just  the 
opposite  way.  For  each  month  the  vet- 
eran pursues  a  high  school  education 
under  the  GI  bill,  he  loses  a  month  of 
eligibility  for  college  benefits  under  the 
law. 

This  situation  must  be  changed.  I 
recommend  legislation  to  provide  full 
GI  bill  payments  to  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans  so  that  they  can 
complete  high  school  without  losing 
their  eligibility  for  follow-on  college 
benefits. 

We  are  taking  a  further  step.  In 
recent  months,  thousands  of  men  who 
would  have  been  rejected  for  military 
service  because  of  Insufllclent  educa- 
tional achievement  are  being  accepted; 
40,000  men  will  enter  the  service  in  the 
first  year  of  this  new  program,  and 
100,000  each  year  thereafter.  Its  piu-- 
pose  Is  to  provide  the  intensive  training 
needed  to  make  these  young  men  good 
soldiers.  Upon  the  completion  of  their 
military  service,  they  will  be  better  edu- 
cated and  equipped  to  play  productive 
and  useful  roles  as  citizens. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  find  new  ways  to  improve  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  time  has  also  come  to  increase  the 
educational  assistance  allowance  under 
the  GI  bill.  A  single  veteran  pursuing  a 
full-time  course  receives  $100  a  month 
to  help  him  finance  his  education.  This 
amoimt  is  less  than  the  $130  a  month 
paid  to  the  child  of  a  deceased  or  disabled 
-  veteran  who  may  be  taking  the  same 
courses  at  the  same  schooL 


The  veteran  going  to  school  is  usually 
older  and  may  bear  heavier  responsibili- 
ties. I  recommend  an  Increase  in  the 
monthly  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance imder  the  GI  bill  from  $100 
monthly  to  $130  for  a  veteran. 

In  accord  with  the  present  scale  of 
benefits,  a  married  veteran  with  children 
receives  $150  monthly  under  the  GI  bill, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  children  he 
has.  To  help  veterans  with  families 
who  wish  to  continue  a  full-time  educa- 
tional program,  I  recommend  that  the 
monthly  payment  be  increased  by  $10  a 
month  for  the  second  child  and  $10  a 
month  for  each  additional  child. 

These  increases  in  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  will  benefit  the  more 
than  250,000  veterans  now  enrolled  In 
schools  imder  the  GI  bill. 

LITE   INStrSANCE 

There  can  never  be  adequate  compen- 
sation for  those  who  suffer  the  loss  of  a 
loved  one  on  the  field  of  battle.  We  can, 
however,  help  ease  their  financial  burden 
in  time  of  sorrow.  Through  a  combina- 
tion of  social  security,  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation,  and  other  ben- 
efits they  are  being  relieved  of  much  of 
the  economic  hardship. 

In  addition,  the  89th  Congress  enacted 
a  group  life  insurance  program  for  serv- 
icemen. Under  this  lliw,  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  may  purchase  up  to 
$10,000  in  life  Insurance.  The  Govern- 
ment pays  a  large  part  of  the  cost. 

With  the  outstanding  cooperation  of 
the  Nation's  Insurance  firms,  this  pro- 
gram has  worked  smoothly  and  effec- 
tively. 

We  should  now  isaise  the  limits  of 
coverage.  This  will  provide  a  further 
career  incentive  for  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Armed  Forces  as  well  as  added 
protection  for  their  loved  ones. 

I  recommend  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  available  serviceman's  group 
life  insurance,  from  a  maximum  of 
$10,000  to  a  minimum  of  $12,000— with 
higher  amounts  scaled  to  the  pay  of  the 
serviceman— up  to  a  maximum  of 
$30,000. 

This  proposal  would  carry  out  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Federal  Retirement  Systems.  It  is  In 
line  with  the  general  principle  that  the 
amount  of  group  life  Insurance  should  be 
geared  to  the  amount  of  salary  earned. 
It  will  provide  a  substantial  amount  of 
insurance  for  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  And  It  will  permit  servicemen 
returning  to  civilian  life  to  continue  the 
insurance  at  prevailing  commercial  rates, 
without  regard  to  their  physical  condi- 
tion. 

VETERANS  OF  PAST  WARS 

The  legislation  I  have  proposed  above 
primarily  reflects  the  public  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  But  this  administra- 
tion has  not  forgotten  the  veterans,  de- 
pendents, and  siUTlvors  of  earlier  wars. 

Today,  there  are  about  94  million 
Americans  who  fall  Into  this  category— 
almost  one  out  of  every  two  persons  In 
the  Nation. 

The  last  several  yeers  have  witnessed 
dramatic  improvements  in  the  range  and 
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quality  of  services  and  benefits  available 
to  our  veterans  and  their  families. 

I  have  asked  for  and  Congress  has 
approved  veterans'  appropriation  in- 
creases  of  $300  million  each  year  for  the 
past  3  years.  Except  for  the  2  years 
immediately  after  World  War  n,  my 
veterans  budget  for  fiscal  1968  of  $67 
billion  is  the  highest  in  history. 

Those  programs  for  veterans  and  their 
families  which  have  been  expanded  in- 
clude: 

A  10-percent  Increase  in  pensions. 

A  30-percent  increase  in  subsistence 
allowance  for  veterans  receiving  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training. 

We  are  also  providing  the  best  medi- 
cal care  a  grateful  and  compassionate 
nation  can  offer. 

Last  year  more  than  740.000  sick  and 
disabled  veterans  were  patients  at  VA 
hospitals.  Pour  new  hospitals  have  bwn 
opened  in  the  past  2  years.  Five  more 
are  scheduled  to  be  completed  within 
the  next  8  months.  With  the  mod- 
ernization of  six  additional  hospitals, 
over  15,000  new  beds  will  be  added  lor 
disabled  veterans  during  the  coming 
year. 

Special  medical  research  is  also  being 
pursued  in  pioneering  areas  such  as  or- 
gan transplant,  chronic  lung  disease, 
and  dramatically  new  methods  of  fitting 
artificial  limbs.  This  year  I  have  asked 
for  over  $46  million  to  support  this  vital 
work. 

Nor  have  we  forgotten  the  veteran  who 
because  of  disability  and  age  may  be 
in  needy  circiunstances. 

We  are  helping  to  meet  their  needs 
through  wide-ranging  improvements  In 
the  social  security,  senior  citizens,  edu- 
cation, health,  and  children's  programs. 
I  have  already  submitted  a  number  of 
those  recommendations  to  the  90th 
Congress.    I  will  submit  others  shortly. 

Although  many  of  these  new  proposals 
will  have  an  important  relationship  to 
programs  for  veterans  and  their  sur- 
vivors it  is  important  that  we  do  more. 

To  help  meet  today's  cost  of  living,  we 
should  raise  the  standard  of  living  for 
disabled  veterans,  and  the  widows  and 
other  dependents  of  deceased  veterans 
receiving  pensions. 

I  propose,  effective  July  1,  1967,  a  5.4- 
percent  increase  in  the  pensions  of  1.4 
million  veterans,  widows,  and  depend- 
ents. 

Last  week  I  proposed  to  Congress  a  20- 
percent  overall  increase  in  social  security 
payments — representing  the  greatest  In- 
crease in  benefits  since  the  act  was 
passed  in  1935.  Although  these  increases 
will  benefit  millions  of  older  Americans, 
we  must  make  certain  they  do  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  pensions  paid  to  those 
veterans  and  dependents  who  are  eligible 
for  both  benefits. 

Accordingly,  I  propose  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  the  necessary  safeguards  to 
assure  that  no  veteran  will  have  his  pen- 
sion reduced  as  a  result  of  Increases  in 
Federal  retirement  benefits  such  as  social 
security. 

A    COMPREHENSWE    STUDY     OP     COMPENSATIOK, 
PENSION,  AND  OTHER  VETERANS   BENEFITS 

The  proposals  I  have  outlined  will.  I 
believe,   strengthen    our  veterans'   pro- 
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gxams.    But  we  must  assure  the  con- 
tinuing soimdness  of  these  programs. 

I  am  dlrecthig  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  in  consultation  with 
leading  veterans  groups,  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  pension, 
ccnnpensation,  and  benefits  system  for 
veterans,  their  families,  and  theh:  sur- 
vivors. I  have  asked  him  to  recommend 
to  me  by  January  1968  proposals  to  as- 
sure that  our  tax  dollars  are  being 
utilized  most  wisely  and  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  meeting  fully  its  respon- 
sibilities to  all  those  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much. 

n.  CIVII.I&NS  SERVING   IN   VIETNAM 

Among  those  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
preserve  freedom  in  southeast  Asia  are 
civilian  employees  of  agencies  such  as 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Department 
of  State,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  UJS.  Information  Agency. 

There  are  no  front  lines  in  Vietnam. 
These  employees  are  frequently  exposed 
to  hazardous  conditions.  They  have  suf- 
fered terrorist  attacks  in  hamlets,  vil- 
lages, and  even  in  the  larger  cities.  De- 
spite their  status  as  civilians,  many  have 
been  killed,  seriously  wounded,  or  re- 
ported missing. 

The  laws  now  governing  Federal  civil- 
ian employment  in  overseas  areas  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  times.  Civilians 
who  risk  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their 
country  are  entitled  to  special  benefits. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  to: 

Increase  the  salary  differential  for 
service  at  hazardous  duty  posts. 

Allow  medical  benefits  to  continue  be- 
yond the  date  of  his  separation  for  an 
employee  who  has  been  injured  or  be- 
come ill  while  serving  in  a  hostile  area. 

Extend  similar  medical  benefits  to  the 
employee's  family  after  his  separation 
or  death. 

Allow  special  travel  expenses  for  em- 
ployees after  long  service  in  hazardous 
areas,  so  they  can  be  reunited  with  their 
families. 

Authorize  up  to  1  year's  absence  with- 
out charge  to  leave  as  a  result  of  in- 
jury or  illness  due  to  hostile  action. 

I  have  outlined  a  program  shaped  to 
meet  the  needs  of  America's  servicemen 
and  veterans. 

No  act  of  Government,  and  no  legis- 
lative proposal  can  ever  repay  the  Na- 
tion's debt  to  these  brave  men. 

They  are  away  from  their  families  and 
loved  ones,  serving  the  cause  of  liberty. 
They  serve  us  all  silently  and  well.  And 
this  grateful  Nation  is  in  their  hands. 
Whether  in  a  patrol  along  the  wall  in 
Berlin,  or  walking  the  38th  parallel,  or 
in  the  air  on  a  SAC  alert,  or  in  a  nuclear 
submarine  beneath  the  seas  or  on  a 
sweep  through  a  rice  paddy  in  South 
Vietnam  their  mission  is  freedom  and 
their  cause  is  just. 

The  measures  I  propose  in  some  small 
way  serve  notice  to  these  Americans — 
In  and  out  of  uniform — that  we  will  nev- 
er let  them  down.  The  Congress,  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple have  accepted  that  obligation  of 
honor  to  those  who  have  fought  and 
continue  to  fight  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom. 


The  Congress,  I  believe,  will  want  to 
consider  and  promptly  enact  this  legis- 
lation. 

Lyitoon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  31,  1967. 


Veterans  Act  of  1967.  The  President's 
proposals  are  eminently  Just  and  respon- 
sive. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  In 
assuring  that  these  measures  are  glvm 
prompt  and  affirmative  consideration. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  PROPOSES 
SIGNIFICANT  STRENGTHENING 
IN  VETERANS'  BENEFITS,  PRO- 
GRAMS—SENATOR RANDOLPH 
URGES  PROMPT  CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, as  on  so  many  occasions  in  our  his- 
tory, the  United  States  has  abundant 
cause  to  consider  with  gratitude  the  valor 
and  vigilance  of  members  of  our  armed 
services.  In  this  time  of  international 
tensions  and  uncertainty  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  we  pause  to  express  a  measure 
of  our  appreciation  to  the  veteran  of 
armed  confiict,  and  to  those  men  and 
women  who  are  now  bearing  that  burden 
on  foreign  soil. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  Congress  has 
just  received  a  message  from  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  recommending 
prompt  action  to  broaden  and  modernize 
veterans'  legislation.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I 
look  forward  to  participating  in  the  con- 
gressional examination  and  considera- 
tion of  these  proposals,  and  am  confident 
that  significant  advances  in  benefits  can 
be  achieved. 

The  President  has  suggested  improve- 
ments in  six  general  areas:  to  provide 
equal  recognition  and  benefits  for  per- 
sonnel now  serving  in  Vietnam;  to  en- 
large opportimities  for  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans;  to  expand  GI  bill 
educational  allowances;  to  raise  amounts 
for  servicemen's  group  life  insurance ;  to 
increase  pensions  for  some  1.4  million 
disabled  veterans,  widows,  and  depend- 
ents; and.  to  insure  that  no  veteran's 
pension  is  reduced  as  a  result  of  increases 
in  Federal  retirement  benefits,  such  as 
social  security. 

The  passage  of  the  Vietnam  Service- 
men and  Veterans  Act  of  1967  will  dem- 
onstrate that  we  are  mindful  of  the  tre- 
mendous achievements  of  veterans,  our 

servicemen,  and  the  civilians  who  are  ex- 
posing themselves  to  daily  hazards  of 
war. 

We  yearn  for  a  time  when  the  battle- 
field will  cease  to  be  used  to  settle  dis- 
putes among  men — but  until  that  day 
dawns,  we  must  stand  ready  as  we  have 
throughout  our  history.  And  as  we  con- 
tinue to  search  for  world  peace,  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  Nation  constitute 
a  vital  source  of  strength.  They  must 
act  as  our  shield  from  those  who  would 
destroy  a  way  of  life  based  on  freedom 
and  responsibility  of  the  individual 
citizen. 

We  are  engaged  in  another  diflQcult 
struggle  to  insure  that  aggression  will 
not  be  rewarded  with  success,  and,  as  in 
all  of  our  previous  battles,  this  Nation 
gives  full  support  for  our  fighting  men. 
When  these  men  return,  we  must  en- 
deavor to  assist  them  as  tiiey  once  again 
seek  to  live  normal  lives. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Vietnam  Servicemen  and 


REPORT  ON  U.S.  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ACTIVnTES,  1966— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  49) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  waa 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

America's  space  and  aeronautics  pro- 
grams made  brilliant  progress  in  1966. 
We  developed  oiur  equipment  and  refined 
our  knowledge  to  bring  travel  and  ex- 
ploration beyond  earth's  atmosphere 
measurably  closer.  And  we  played  a 
major  part  in  preparing  for  the  peaceful 
use  of  outer  space. 

In  December,  the  United  Nations,  fol- 
lowing this  coimtry's  lead,  reached  agree- 
ment on  the  outer  space  treaty.  At  that 
time  I  said  it  had  "historical  significance 
for  the  new  age  of  space  exploration." 
It  bars  weapons  of  mass  destruction  from 
space.  It  restricts  military  activities  on 
celestial  bodies.  It  guarantees  access  to 
all  areas  by  all  nations. 

Gemini-manned  missions  were  com- 
pleted with  a  final  record  of  constructive 
and  dramatic  achievement.  Our  astro- 
nauts spent  more  than  1,900  pilot-hours 
in  orbit.  They  performed  pioneering 
rendezvous  and  docking  experiments. 
They  "walked"  in  space  outside  their 
vehicles  for  about  12  hours. 

We  orbited  a  total  of  95  spacecraft 
around  the  earth  and  sent  five  others  on 
escape  flights,  a  record  number  of  suc- 
cessful laimches  for  the  period.  We 
laimched  weather  satellites,  communica- 
tions satelUtes,  and  orbiting  observa- 
tories. We  perfoi-med  solar  experiments 
and  took  hundreds  of  pictures  of  the 
moon  from  lunar  orbiters.  Surveyor  I 
landed  gently  on  the  moon  and  then  re- 
turned over  11,000  pictures  of  its  sur- 
roundings for  scientific  examination. 

Major  progress  was  made  during  the 
year  on  the  Apollo-Saturn  moon  pro- 
gram and  the  manned  orbiting  labo- 
ratory. 

These  accomplishments — and  the 
promise  of  more  to  come — are  the  fruits 
of  the  greatest  concerted  effort  ever 
undertaken  by  any  nation  to  advance 
human  knowledge  and  activity.  Space, 
so  recently  a  mystery,  now  affects  and 
benefits  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 

Our  national  investment  in  space  has 
stimulated  the  invention  and  manufac- 
ture Of  a  flood  of  new  products.  Our 
new  knowledge  has  made  us  more  secure 
as  a  nation  and  more  effective  as  leaders 
in  the  search  for  peace.  This  knowledge 
is  hastening  the  ultimate  solution  of 
social  and  economic  problems  that  com- 
bined to  obstruct  peace. 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
transmit  this  record  of  achievement  to 
you,  the  Members  of  Congress.     Without 
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your  support,  no  achievement  would  be 
possible. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  31,  1967. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


CKDMMITTEE      MEETINGS     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  PROX- 
MIRE  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Proxmire  be  permitted  to  speak  for  20 
minutes  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


CONVENTION  ON  SERVICE  ABROAD 
OP  JUDICIAL  AND  EXTRAJUDI- 
CIAL DOCUMENTS  IN  CIVIL  OR 
COMMERCIAL  MATTERS— RE- 

MOVAL      OP       INJUNCTION       OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  injimc- 
tion  of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Execu- 
tive C,  90th  Congress,  first  session,  the 
convention  on  the  service  abroad  of  judi- 
cial and  extrajudicial  documents  in  civU 
or  commercial  matters,  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  convention, 
together  with  the  President's  message, 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  convention 
on  the  service  abroad  of  Judicial  and  ex- 
trajudicial documents  in  civil  or  com- 


mercial matters,  unanimously  approved 
at  the  10th  session  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference on  Private  International  Law, 
October  7  to  28, 1964,  and  signed  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  of  America  at 
The  Hague  on  November  15,  1965. 

This  convention  represents  the  first 
tangible  result  of  governmental  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  In  the 
Hague  Conference  on  Private  Interna- 
tional Law,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law 
88-244  (77  Stat.  775),  approved  Decem- 
ber 30,  1963. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  are 
explained  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  transmitted  herewith.  In  broad 
terms,  the  convention  makes  no  basic 
changes  in  the  new  U.S.  practice  under 
Public  Law  88-619  (7B  Stat.  995),  ap- 
proved October  3,  1984;  its  ratification 
would  require  no  amendments  to  that 
legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
vention makes  important  changes  in  the 
practices  of  many  civil  law  countries, 
moving  those  practices  In  the  direction 
of  our  generous  system  of  International 
judicial  assistance  and  our  concept  of 
due  process  in  the  service  of  documents. 
The  convention  also  Insures  protection 
against  default  judgments  which  were 
entered  without  reasonable  efforts  to 
bring  the  action  to  the  notice  of  the  de- 
fendant. It  should  be  noted  that  service 
pursuant  to  the  convention  does  not  re- 
quire the  recognition  or  enforcement  In 
the  state  addressed  of  a  foreign  Judg- 
ment, decree,  or  order. 

This  convention  is-  a  notable  step  in 
the  field  of  international  judicial  cooper- 
ation and  is  supported  by  major  legal 
organizations,  including  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws,  and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  advise  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  convention  as 
promptly  as  practicable. 

Lynbon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  31, 1967. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Naaarro,  major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  as- 
signed to  positions  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President,  to 
serve  in  the  grade  of  general. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out  objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Agkeements  With  Owners  and 
Lessees  of  Land  Inside  or  Adjoining  Naval 
PmnoLEUM  Reserves 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  agree- 
ments with  owners  and  lessees  of  land  inside 
or  adjoining  naval  petroleum  reserves  for 
conservation  in  the  ground  of  oil  and  gas 
in  the  reserves,  for  the  calendar  year  1966 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Flight  Pay 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  flight 
pay,  for  the  6-m.onth  period  ended  December 
31,  1966;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Extension  op  Authoritt  To  Pay  Basic  Al- 
lowances FOR  Quarters  and  Dislocation 
atxowances  to  certain  members  of  thi 
Uniformed  Services 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legislation  to  amend  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  the  authority  to  pay  basic 
allowances  for  quarters  and  dislocation  al- 
lowances to  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, without  dependents  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Department  or  Defense  Procuei- 
BiENT  From  Smau.  and  Othes  Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  defense 
procurement  from  small  and  other  business 
Arms,  for  the  period  July-November  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

District  of  Colttmbia  Licensing 
Procedures  Act 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  revlM 
and  modernize  procedures  relating  to  the 
licensing  by  the  District  of  Columbia  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  certain  occupations,  profes- 
sions, businesses,  trade,  and  callings,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Report  of  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Potomac  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  balance  sheet  of  that 
company,  as  of  December  31,  1966  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
telephone  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  Washington, 
D.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  expenditures  and  a  com- 
parative general  balance  sheet,  for  the  year 
1966  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  1011  OF  U.S.  INFOR- 
MATION AND  EDUCATIONAI.  EXCHANGE  ACT  OF 
1948 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
further  section  1011  of  the  U.S.  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
REPORTS   OF   Comptroller   General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  geodetic  surveying 
activities  within  the  Federal  Government, 
dated  January  1967  (with  any  accompany- 
ing report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements,  fiscal  year  1966,  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, dated  January  1967  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Beport  op  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director,  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, Washington,  D.C,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission, 
dated  January  31,  1967  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Amendment  of  Bankruptcy  Act  To  Givk 
the   Court   Supervisor   Power   Over   All 
Fees  Pau)  From  Whatever  Source 
A  letter  from  the  Director,   Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington, 
D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legls- 
laUon  to  amend  chapter  XI  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy   Act    to    give    the    court    supervisory 
power  over  all  fees  paid  from  whatever  source 
(with  any  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  OS-16.  OS- 
17,  AND  GS-18 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  positions  In  grades  GS-16, 
G&-17,  and  GS-18,  for  the  calendar  year  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
positions  In  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18, 
for  the  calendar  year  1966  (vrith  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  positions  in 
grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18,  for  the 
calendar  year  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Settlement  of  Claims  Against  Retired 
Civn.  Service  Employees 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transnUt- 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  8346  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  the  recovery  by  the  Government 
of  amounts  due  the  Government  In  the 
Bettlement  of  claims  against  retired  civil  serv- 
ice employees,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OP  MONTANA 
LEGISLATURE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
'ore  the  Senate  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 


Legislature   of   the   State   of   Montana, 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Public  Works,  as  follows : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  20 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana 
requesting  and  urging  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  take  eflfective  action  to 
restore  to  the  State  of  Montana  the  full 
amount  of  the  funds  which  were  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Acts  of  1964  and  1966 

Whereas  a  presidential  order  of  November, 
1966  reduced  the  amount  of  federal  money 
available  for  highway  construction  purposes 
in  the  state  of  Montana;  and 

Whereas  that  order  has  resulted  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  available  federal  money  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  eight  million  dollars  ($8,- 
000,000.00)  for  fiscal  year  1967;  and 

Whereas  further  reductions  in  federal 
monies  may  be  authorized;  and 

Whereas  this  reduction  seriously  curtails 
the  highway  construction  program  In  the 
state  of  Montana,  as  well  as  in  the  nation, 
thereby  seriously  affecting  employment  and 
the  production  and  sale  of  supplies,  mate- 
rials and  equipment  used  for  highway  con- 
struction purposes;  and 

Whereas  any  reduction  In  federal  highway 
construction  funds  will  result  In  an  equiv- 
alent reduction  of  the  current  Highway 
Safety  Program  for  eliminating  unsafe  and 
hazardous  sections  of  highway,  thereby  con- 
tributing to  accidents  Involving  serious  in- 
Jury,  loss  of  life  and  property  damage;  and 

Whereas  the  state  of  Montana  has  devel- 
oped long-range  highway  construction  pro- 
grams based  on  utilization  of  the  full  appor- 
tionment of  federal  funds  to  the  states;  and 

Whereas  a  reduction  in  federal  funds  for 
highway  improvement  has  a  serious  eSect  on 
the  morale  of  present  engineering  employees 
who  are  In  short  supply  and  further  detracts 
from  the  recruitment  program  for  obtaining 
new  engineering  employees;  and 

Whereas  a  reduction  in  federal  funds  for 
interstate  highway  construction  has  an 
especially  serious  effect  on  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana since  this  state  is  faced  with  a  major 
construction  program  to  complete  all  inter- 
state highways  to  four-lane  standards. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Montana : 

That  the  congress  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  respectfully  requested  and  urged  to 
take  effective  action  to  restore  to  the  state 
of  Montana  for  expenditure  the  fiUl  amount 
of  federal  funds  authorized  by  congress  In 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Acts  of  1964  and 
1966. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  secretary 
of  state  forward  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
to  each  United  States  senator  and  to  each 
member  of  congress  from  the  state  of 
Montana. 

Approved  January  28, 1967. 

Attest: 

Frank  Murrat, 
Secretary  of  State. 


CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    OP 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Thttrmond].  I  send  to  the  desk  a  con- 
current resolution  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  expressing  their  concern  over 
the  Increase  of  wool  and  woolen  imports. 

I  ask  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Concurrent  Resolution  Requesting  tbx 
Members  of  the  SotJTH  Carolina  Con- 
gressional Delegation  To  Investicati 
Woolen  Imports 

Whereas,  during  the  period  from  1947  to 
1966,  the  various  types  of  woolen  imports 
have  tripled  and  from  reports  avaUable  it 
appears  that  the  Increase  of  such  Imports  is 
continuing;  and 

Whereas,  between  1947  and  1966,  some 
three  hundred  United  States  woolen  textile 
eetablishments  went  out  of  business  and  em- 
ployment in  the  Industry  dropped  from  one 
hundred  sixty-nine  thousand  to  about  sixty- 
five  thousand  employees;  and 

Whereas,  In  South  Carolina,  as  an  example, 
one  organization  baa  ceased  to  operate  a 
complete  shift,  resulting  in  a  reduction  of 
approximately  one  hundred  fifty  employees; 
and 

Whereas,  the  adverse  effects  on  the  woolen 
Industry  In  this  country  will  also  adversely 
affect  other  Industries  much  to  the  detriment 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  In 
particular  to  those  In  South  Carolina  and 
to   the    general    economy.    Now,   therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring : 

Tbat  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Caro- 
Una  go  on  record  as  favoring  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  increase  in  Imported  wool  and 
urge  the  members  of  the  Congressional  Dele- 
gation from  South  Carolina  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  decrease  the 
importation  of  wool  and  wool  products. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  Congressional  Delegation  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

State  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Bjoubs 
OF  Representativzs,  Columbu,  S.C. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  South  CaroUna  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  concurred  In  by  the  Senate. 

[SEAL]  Inez  Watson. 

Clerk  of  the  House. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 


By  Mr.  SMATHEIRS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

S.  16.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  read- 
justment assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  7) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   CARLSON    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Alloit,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPER,   Mr.  HauBKA,  Mr.  Lattschx. 
Mr.     Mundt,     Mr.     Pearson,     Mtb. 
Smith,   Mr.   Scott,   Mr.   Sparkman, 
Mr.  Thttrmond,  and  Mr.  Boggs)  : 
B.  734.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  faciUtlea  to  control  water  and  air 
pollution  by  aUowlng  a  tax  credit  for  ex- 
penditures   incurred   in   constructing   such 
facilities  and  by  permitting  the  deduction, 
or  amortization  over  a  period  of  1  to  6  years, 
of  such  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Cahlson  when  he 
Intrcxluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  xin- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

(NoTB. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  \intu  February  10,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  736.  A  bill  to  provide  for  periodic  re- 
view of  Federal  programs  of  grant-in-aid  as- 
sistance to  the  States;  to  the  C!ommlttee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  10,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Symington)  : 
8.  736.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  April  22, 
1960,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield  National  Park;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ionc  of  Missouri 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 
S.  737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Qeorgios  I. 
Psichogios; 

S.  738.  A  bill  for  the  relid  of  Jose  Scares 
ngueiredo; 

S.739.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pablo  Cor- 
dero; 

8.  740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Asun- 
cion Pernas  Fanego;  and 

S.  741.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rumlko 
Samanski;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bylilr.  MONDALE: 
S.  742.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony  N. 
Nlcklow; 

8.  743.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  Dress; 
8.744.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sang-Aroon 
Ohoopimta; 

S.  745.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgia  Papa- 
demetriou; 

8.746.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Augusto 
Donadel; 

8.  747.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Earl  C. 
Chamberlayne;  and 

S.  748.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  D. 
Noun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.DOMINICK: 
8.  749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  deferment  of 
police  ofBcers  and  firemen  from  training  and 
service  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Non:. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  6,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 
By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  750.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Adrlano 
A.  Agana  and  Consuelo  B.  Agana;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lattsche)  (by  request) : 
S.  761.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  after  investigation 
and  hearing,  to  reqxiire  the  establishment  of 
through  routes  and  Joint  rates  between  motor 
common  carriers  of  property,  and  between 
such  carriers  and  common  carriers  by  rail,  ex- 
press, and  water,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.752.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(b)(5) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  clarify 
this  exemption  with  respect  to  transportation 
performed  by  agricultural  cooperative  asso- 
ciation for  noiunembers; 

8.753.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(a)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  754.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act; 

8. 766.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(1)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement for  approval  of  pooling  arrange- 


ments between  motor  common  carriers  of 
household  goods,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  756.  A  bill  to  amend  part  II  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
such  part,  services  and  t»ansf)ortation  of  such 
nature,  character,  or  quantity  as  to  not  sub- 
stantially impair  effective  regulation  by  the 
Commission,  be  xmjustly  discriminatory,  or 
be  detrimental  to  commerce; 

S.  757.  A  bill  to  amend  section  19a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain valuation  requirements,  and  for  other 
piuposes;  and 

S.  758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  enable  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conmiission  to  utilize  ite  employees  more  ef- 
fectively and  to  improve  administrative  effi- 
ciency; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROtJGH: 
S.  759.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  Ivmip-svun  pay- 
ments for  accumulated  and  accrued  sick 
leave  where  employees  die  In  service  and  for 
such  payments  or,  at  the  option  of  the  em- 
ployees, credit  for  retirement  purposes  upon 
separation  or  retirement;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  YARBOROtroH  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  COOPER  <for  himself  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Morton)  : 
S.  760.  A   bill  to  increase   the  Investment 
credit  allowable  with  respect  to  facilities  to 
control  water  and  air  pollution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blD,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  15.  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.  761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  annual  inspection 
of  all  motor  vehicles  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia," approved  Feflaruary  18,  1938,  as 
amended; 

S.  762.  A  bill  to  amettd  the  District  of  Co- 
Ixunbia  Traffic  Act,  192S,  as  amended; 

S.  763.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  approved 
August  17,  1937.  so  as  to  facilitate  the  addi- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia  registration 
of  a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  of  the  name  of 
the  spouse  of  the  owner  of  any  such  motor 
vehicle  or  trailer; 

S.  764.  A  bin  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as 
amended,  and  to  amend  section  6  of  the  act 
approved  July  2,  1940,  as  amended,  to  elimi- 
nate requirements  that  applications  for  mo- 
tor vehicle  title  certificates  and  certain  lien 
information  related  thereto  be  submitted 
under  oath; 

S.  765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended,  and 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  bring  within  the  provisions  of  such  Acts 
any  person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  while 
under  the  Influence  of  a  drug  rendering  such 
person  incapable  to  operating  the  motor  ve- 
hicle safely; 

S.  766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended; 

S.  767.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Healing  Arts 
Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928.  as 
amended,  and  the  act  for  the  regulation  of 
the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple from  empiricism  in  relation  thereto,  ap- 
proved June  6,  1892.  as  amended,  to  exempt 
from  licensing  thereunder  physicians  and 
dentists  employed  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

8. 768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance, for  the  taking  of  a  school  census  in 


the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  February  4,  1925; 

S.  769.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  names  assumed  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  or  business  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; 

S.  770.  A  bill  to  amend  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  public  cremato- 
rium in  the  District  of  Coliunbla;  and 

S.  771.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  podiatry  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,"  approved  May  23, 1918, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  772.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  VioleU  V. 
Ortega  Brown;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  773.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  In- 
dlvlduals;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Hruska) : 

S.  774.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Nebraska  midstate  division,  Miseouil 
River  Basin  project,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

8. 775.  A  blU  to  permit  certain  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  to  use  commissary 
stores  operated  for  miUtary  personnel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Babti.ett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

8.776.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  nias  Sti- 
lianldis;  and 

S.  777.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nunzlo  Ger- 
manotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  778.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 
S.  779.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  to  meet 
their  needs  for  Increased  revenues  by  shar- 
ing with  them  a  portion  of  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  Federal  individual  income 
tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hollings  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,  Mr.   Moss,  Mr.  Morse,  and 
Mr.  Yarborough)  : 
S.  780.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  improve  and  expand  the  authority  to  con- 
duct or  assist  research  relating  to  air  pol- 
lutants, to  assist  In  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional air  quality  commissions,  to  authorize 
establishment    of    standards    applicable  to 
emissions   from   establishments   engaged  In 
certain  types  of  industry,  to  assist  In  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  State  programs 
for  annual  inspections  of  automobile  eml«- 
sion  control  devices,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  h' 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(NOTF. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  b* 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  3,  1967.  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Smfth)  (by  request) : 
S.  781.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprlatloni 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  administrative 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  SpK* 
Sciences. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


POLLUTION     ABATEMENT     INCEN- 
TIVE ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  pollu- 
tion of  air  and  water  resources  has  been 
Increasing  to  dangerous  levels.  Pollu- 
tion problems  are  of  grave  concern  to 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Last  July  11, 1966, 1  introduced  S.  3598, 
the  Pollution  Abatement  Incentive  Act  of 
1966.  That  measure  had  25  sponsors. 
Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
which  is  essentially  the  same  as  S.  3598 
of  the  89th  Congress.  Because  of  the  in- 
terest shown  by  Senators  then,  and  now, 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  held  at  the  desk  of  the  Vice 
President  for  10  days  so  that  those  Sen- 
ators who  desire  may  add  their  names  to 
the  legislation  as  cosponsors. 

Yesterday,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  Congress  a  message  primarily 
concerned  with  problems  of  air  pollu- 
tion. He  indicated  the  scope  of  prob- 
lems facing  industry  in  certain  of  these 
areas.  He  has  asked  industry  to  coop- 
erate with  government  agencies  In  the 
abatement  of  pollution.  The  President 
said: 

Out  of  personal  interest,  as  out  of  public 
duty,  industry  has  a  stake  in  making  the  air 
lit  to  breathe.  An  enlightened  government 
will  not  only  encourage  private  work  toward 
that  goal,  but  Join  and  assist  where  it  can. 

One  of  the  most  important  means  of 
assistance  to  industry  is  contained  in  my 
bill,  which  provides  a  20-percent  tax 
credit  for  expenditures  in  connection 
with  air  and  water  pollution  control 
facilities.  Also,  under  provisions  of  the 
legislation,  the  taxpayer  is  given  an  elec- 
tion to  take  the  remaining  costs  and 
apply  rapid  tax  amortization,  or  to  take 
a  deduction  of  the  remaining  costs  of 
the  pollution  control  facility  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  from  1  to  5  years.  These 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  become  ef- 
fective upon  enactment. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  In- 
dustry must  have  an  incentive  to  under- 
take construction  of  these  vitally  needed 
installations. 

Last  year,  the  89th  Congress  retained 
In  the  law  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  for  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol facilities.  The  present  rate  of  in- 
vestment tax  credit  is  insuflQcient  to  do 
the  job.  Therefore,  it  is  Imperative  that 
the  rate  be  Increased  to  provide  the 
necessary  impetus  to  get  industry  to 
move  ahead  on  these  projects.  Without 
some  modest  incentive  such  as  an  In- 
crease in  the  tax  credit  rate,  pollution 
control  facilities  may  not  be  built  as 
rapidly  as  required  by  the  public's  need 
for  clean  air,  pure  water,  and  restored 
natural  resources. 

To  my  mind,  the  provisions  of  my  bill 
will  greatly  assist  industry  to  take  the 
Initiative  and  build  the  necessary  facili- 
ties to  control  both  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. Quite  simply,  the  problems  in  this 
Mea  have  existed  for  some  time,  but 
there  has  never  been  sufficient  Incentive 
for  Industry  to  undertake  the  needed 
construction  of  the  facilities  to  do  the 
Job.    In   most   heavy   industries   faced 


with  pollution  problems,  the  facilities  for 
control  or  abatement  of  pollution  are 
high  cost  charges  against  corporate 
earnings  and  contribute  very  little  to 
profitmaklng.  In  addition,  operating 
costs  of  the  installation  continue  for  the 
life  of  the  facility.  The  equipment  for 
pollution  control  Is  available  and  in- 
dustry has  the  technical  know-how. 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  this  work  under- 
way. 

Further  neglect  of  pollution  problems 
will  only  lead  to  increased  contamination 
levels  of  the  air  we  breathe  and  of  water 
used  for  domestic  purposes.  Our  future 
citizens  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the  health- 
ful benefits  of  pollution-free  air  and 
water  along  with  recreational  oppor- 
tunities made  possible  by  conserving  our 
natural  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
legislation  will  receive  prompt  consider- 
ation by  the  Finance  Committee.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  pollution 
problems,  adequate  solutions  must  be 
found.  I  believe  that  the  necessary  plant 
facilities  will  be  built  if  industry  can  be 
stimulated  to  do  the  necessary  construc- 
tion. This  legislation  provides  the 
means  to  achieve  a  lasting  solution  of 
these  vexatious  pollution  problems.  The 
benefits  will  be  cleaner  water  and  air  for 
future  generations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk  for  10  days,  as  re- 
quested. 

The  bill  (S.  734)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the 
construction  of  facilities  to  control  water 
and  air  pollution  by  allowing  a  tax  credit 
for  expenditures  incurred  in  construct- 
ing such  facilities  and  by  permitting  the 
deduction,  or  amortization  over  a  period 
of  1  to  5  years,  of  such  expenditures,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Carlson  (for  himseK 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


FEDERAL  GRANT-IN-AID  REVIEW 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  for  periodic  congressional  review 
of  Federal  programs  of  grant-in-aid  as- 
sistance to  the  States.  My  bill  is  de- 
signed to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos 
resulting  from  the  proliferation  in  num- 
ber, variety,  and  complexity  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  enacted  by  Congress  in 
recent  years. 

My  bill  would: 

First.  Limit  the  life  of  grant-in-aid 
programs  enacted  by  the  90th  or  subse- 
quent Congresses  to  5  years  unless  (a) , 
another  termination  date  is  specified;  or 
(b),  the  legislation  authorizing  such 
grant-in-aid  programs  specifically  waives 
the  application  of  this  provision  to  such 
programs. 

Second.  Direct  each  standing  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  which  exercises  juris- 
diction and  oversight  over  grant-in-aid 
programs,  to  review  and  study  each  pro- 
gram with  a  view  to  ascertaining:  (a), 
the  extent  to  which  the  purposes  for 
which  such  grants-in-aid  are  authorized 


have  been  met;  (b),  the  extent  to  which 
the  purposes  for  which  such  program  can 
be  carried  on  without  additional  Federal 
financial  assistance;  (c) ,  the  adequacy  of 
such  program  in  meeting  the  gro\x^ng  and 
changing  needs  wliich  it  was  originally 
designed  to  meet;  and  (d)  whether  or 
not  any  changes  in  purpose,  direction, 
or  administration  of  the  original  pro- 
gram should  be  made. 

In  the  case  of  grant-in-aid  programs 
enacted  by  the  90th  Congress  and  sub- 
sequent Congresses,  the  congressional 
committees  exercising  legislative  over- 
sight over  these  programs  are  to  under- 
take their  studies  at  least  1  year  before 
their  expiration  dates  and  are  to  report 
the  results  of  their  studies  together  with 
appropriate  legislative  recommendations 
no  less  than  120  days  before  the  termina- 
tion date. 

In  the  case  of  existing  grants-in-aid, 
each  standing  committee  exercising  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  and  oversight  over 
them  is  authorized  to  employ  on  its  pro- 
fessional staff  a  review  specialist  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman  with  prior 
approval  of  the  ranking  monority  mem- 
ber. The  review  specialist  is  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  the  review  of 
existing  grants-in-aid.  Each  committee 
is  to  submit  an  aimual  report  on  the 
results  of  its  review  of  existing  grants- 
in-aid  together  with  any  legislative 
recommendations  for  improving  or  termi- 
nating such  grants-in-aid. 

My  bill  is  similar  to  title  in  of  S.  561, 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1965,  which  I  cosponsored  and  which 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously,  only  to 
die  later  in  a  House  subcommittee.  It 
differs  in  one  important  respect,  how- 
ever. 

Whereas  title  HI  of  S.  561  dealt  with 
future  grants-in-aid  only,  my  bill  es- 
tablishes a  procedure  for  6.  continuing 
review  of  existing  grants-in-aid.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  procedure  J.s  necessary  to 
end  the  administrative  difficulties  re- 
sulting from  the  proliferation  of  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  on  many  occasions  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  there  are  now  more  than 
170  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  and 
local  governments;  these  programs  are 
administered  by  more  than  20  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  The  one  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  all  of  these  grants 
is  that  they  are  narrow,  highly  specific, 
categorical  grants. 

As  they  now  stand,  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  are  amalgams  of  bits  and  pieces  of 
an  approach  to  broad  problem  areas. 
These  fragmentary  pieces  promote  frag- 
mentation at  the  State  and  local  levels 
of  our  federal  system  through  admin- 
istration on  a  project-by-project  basis. 
While  sharing  the  common  character- 
istic of  narrowness,  existing  Federal 
grants-in-aid  have  different  grant  or 
loan  formulae,  different  statutory  or  ad- 
ministrative requirements,  and  variable. 
often  unstable  fimding. 

The  national  objectives  which  existing 
grants-in-aid  seek  to  achieve  have  no 
overall  rationale,  either  within  or  be- 
tween broad,  functional  problem  areas. 
As  a  result,  the  State  and  local  programs 
supported  in  part  by  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  are  poorly  balanced,  ill  planned,  and 
uncoor(Unated. 
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If  my  bill  becomes  law,  I  hope  that 
the  congressional  committees  reviewing 
existing  grants-in-aid  will  seriously  con- 
sider departing  from  the  present  narrow 
and  piecemeal  approach  and  ponder  in- 
stead a  broader  block  grant  approach. 
Under  this  approach,  Washington  would 
extend  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
in  broad,  functional  areas — such  as 
health,  education,  highways,  and  so 
forth — without  pinpointing  the  precise 
programs  through  which  these  funds 
would  be  spent.  Each  State  would  then 
have  considerably  more  flexibility  and 
freedom  to  solve  problems  of  national 
Importance  within  the  framework  of 
unique  local  conditions. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  one  of  a 
series  of  measures  I  am  proposing  to 
restore  balance  to  our  federal  system  of 
government  and  thereby  to  strengthen 
the  independence  of  the  States  and  their 
capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  citi- 
zens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill 
be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
and  that  it  remain  at  the  desk  for  10 
days  for  cosponsors,  should  other  Sen- 
ators favor  this  approach,  as,  indeed,  I 
hope  they  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  will 
lie  at  the  desk  for  10  days,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  735)  to  provide  for  pe- 
riodic review  of  Federal  programs  of 
grant-in-aid  assistance  to  the  States  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Crovemment  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8.  735 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  m&y  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Orant-in- 
Ald  Review  Act  of  1967". 

8TATZMKNT  OF  FUBFOSK 

BMC.  a.  (a)  It  la  the  piupoee  and  intent  of 
this  Act  to  establish  a  uniform  policy  and 
procedure  whereby  programa,  which  may 
be  enacted  hereafter  by  the  C!ongreaa,  for 
grant-in-aid  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  States  or  to  their  political 
subdivisions  shall  be  made  the  subject  of 
sufficient  subsequent  review  by  the  Congress 
to  insure  that  (1)  the  effectiveness  of  grant- 
in-aid  programs  as  Instruments  of  Federal- 
State-local  cooperation  is  Improved  and  en- 
hanced; (2)  grant-in-aid  programs  are  re- 
vised and  redirected  as  necessary  to  meet  new 
conditions  arising  subsequent  to  their  orig- 
inal enactment;  and  (3)  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams in  terminated  when  they  have  sub- 
stantially achieved  their  purpose. 

(b)  It  is  further  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  this  Act  to  provide  for  a  continuing  re- 
view by  Congress  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams for  grant-in-aid  assistance  to  the 
States  or  their  political  subdivisions  with  a 
view  to  developing  legislation  terminating 
those  grant-in-aid  programs  whose  purposes 
clearly  have  been  achieved  and  revising  or 
redirecting  all  other  existing  grant-in-aid 
programs  to  improve  and  enhance  their  ef- 
fectiveness as  instruments  of  Federal-State- 
local  cooperation  or  to  meet  new  conditions 
arising  subsequent  to  their  original  enact- 
ment. 

KxpnuTTON  or  GRurr-iN-Am  pboorakb 

Sk.  3.  Whenever  any  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted in  the  Ninetieth  or  any  subsequent 


Congress  authorizes  any  program  for  grant- 
in-aid  assistance  to  two  or  more  States  or  to 
political  Eubdlvisions  of  two  or  more  States 
and  there  is  no  termination  date  otherwise 
specified  for  such  authority,  the  authority 
to  make  any  grant-in-aid  under  such  Act  to 
any  State,  political  subdivision,  or  other 
beneficiary  from  funds  not  theretofore  obli- 
gated shall,  unless  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion are  specifically  excepted  from  applica- 
tion to  such  program,  expire  not  later  than 
June  30  of  the  fifth  calendar  year  which  be- 
gins after  the  calendar  year  in  wlilch  the 
effective  date  of  such  Act  occurs. 

COMMrrTEX    STUDIES    OF    GBANT-rN-Am 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  any  Act  of  Congress 
enacted  In  the  Ninetieth  or  any  subsequent 
Congress  authorizes  the  establishment  of  any 
program  for  grant-in-aid  assistance  over  a 
period  of  three  or  more  years  to  two  or  more 
States  or  to  political  siibdivisions  of  two  or 
more  States,  each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  wtilch 
exercises  legislative  juilsdlction  and  over- 
sight with  respect  to  such  program  shall, 
during  the  period  beginning  not  later  than 
twelve  months  Immediately  preceding  the 
date  on  which  the  authority  by  such  pro- 
gram is  to  expire,  separately  or  Jointly,  con- 
duct studies  and  appraisals  of  such  program. 
Each  such  committee  shall  rep>ort  the  re- 
sults of  its  study  and  aptpraisal  to  its  respec- 
tive House,  together  with  recommendationB 
for  such  legislation  as  it  deems  appropriate, 
not  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
before  the  authority  for  such  program  is  due 
to  expire. 

(b)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  existing  statute 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  any  pro- 
gram for  grant-in-aid  assistance  over  a 
period  of  three  or  more  years  to  two  or  more 
States  or  to  political  subdivisions  of  two  or 
more  States,  each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  which 
exercises  legislative  Jurisdiction  and  over- 
sight over  such  program  shall  review  and 
study,  on  a  continuing  basis  the  application, 
operation,  adminlstratlan,  and  execution  of 
such  program. 

(2)  to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  this  re- 
view and  study  function,  each  standing 
committee  of  the  Senat*  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  entitled  to  employ  a  review 
specialist  as  a  member  of  the  professional 
staff  of  such  commlttet  in  addition  to  the 
niunber  of  members  of  such  professional 
staff  to  which  such  committee  otherwise  is 
entitled.  Such  review  specialist  shall  be 
selected  and  appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee,  with  tiie  prior  approval  of 
the  ranlting  minority  zaember,  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  without  regard  to  political  afflU- 
ation,  and  solely  on  tlje  basis  of  fitness  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  position. 

(3)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  shall  sub- 
mit, not  later  than  March  31  of  each  year, 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  a  report  on  its  activities  under 
this  subsection  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding calendar  year. 

(c)  The  studies  referred  to  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  with  respect  to  any  program  of 
grant-in-aid  assistance  shall  be  conducted 
by  each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  involved  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining,  among  other  matters 
of  concern,  the  following: 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  purposes  for 
which  such  grants-in-aid  are  authorized 
have  been  met; 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  the  purposes  for 
which  such  program  can  be  carried  on  with- 
out additional  financial  assistance  from  the 
United  States; 

(3)  The  extent  to  which  such  program 
is  adequate  to  meet  any  growing  and  chang- 
ing needs  related  to  the  purposes  for  which 
It  was  originally  designod;  and 

(4)  Whether  or  not  any  changes  in  pur- 
pose,  direction,  or   administration  of   the 


original  program,  or  In  procedures  and  re- 
quirements applicable  thereto,  should  ba 
made. 

DEFINrriONS 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  ot 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  a  State,  but  does  not  include 
any  political  subdivision  of  a  State; 

(b)  the  term  "political  subdivision  of  a 
State"  means  any  local  unit  of  government 
of  a  state,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  a 
county,  parish,  municipality,  city,  town, 
township,  village,  or  school  or  other  special 
district  created  by  or  pursuant  to  State  law; 
and 

(c)  the  term  "grant-in-aid"  means  money, 
or  property  provided  In  lieu  of  money,  paia 
or  furnished  by  the  United  States  under  a 
fixed  annual  or  aggregate  authorization — 

(1)  to  a  State;  or 

(2)  to  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State; 
or 

(3)  to  a  beneficiary  under  a  State-ad- 
ministered plan  or  program  wlilch  is  subject 
to  approval  by  a  Federal  agency  if  such  au- 
thorization (A)  requires  such  State  or  pollU- 
cai  subdivision  to  expend  non-Federal  funds 
as  a  condition  for  the  receipt  of  money  or 
property  from  the  United  States;  or  (B) 
specifies  directly,  or  establishes  by  means 
of  a  formula,  the  amounts  which  may  lie 
paid  or  furnished  to  such  State  or  political 
subdivision,  or  the  amounts  to  be  allotted 
for  use  in  such  State  by  such  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision;  but  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude (1)  shared  revenues,  (11)  payments  of 
taxes,  (ill)  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  (It) 
loans  or  repayable  advances,  (v)  surplus 
property  or  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
furnished  as  such,  (vl)  payments  under  re- 
search and  development  contracts  or  grants 
which  are  awarded  directly  and  on  similar 
terms  to  all  qualifying  organizations,  whether 
public  or  private,  or  (vii)  payments  to  States 
or  p>olitical  sulJdlvlslons  as  full  reimburse- 
ment for  the  costs  incurred  in  paying  bene- 
fits or  fumislUng  services  to  persons  entitled 
thereto  vmder  Federal  laws. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  WILSONS  CREEK 
NATIONAL  BATTLEFIELD  NEAR 
SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symincton], 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
proposed  legislation  which  would  In- 
crease the  authorization  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Wilsons  Creek  NatioriJal 
Battlefield  near  Springfield,  Mo.  It  is 
my  hope  that  congressional  action  on  this 
bill  will  be  possible  in  the  near  future. 

The  Wilsons  Creek  Park  was  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  86-434,  approved 
April  22,  1960.  The  State  of  Missouri 
has  recognized  the  historical  significance 
of  the  battlefield  and  has  undertaken  the 
acquisition  and  donation  of  the  land  as 
its  part  in  this  project. 

The  original  act  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  $120,000  of  Federal  funds. 
However,  this  will  not  be  sufficient  for 
the  planned  permanent  development 
which  win  Include  a  battlefield  tour  road, 
restoration  of  the  historic  scene,  and 
construction  of  a  series  of  exhibits.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  overall  costs  of 
these  improvements  will  now  run  about 
$3  milUon  and  the  bill  estabUshes  this 
ceiling. 
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Without  proper  development,  the  park 
will  not  serve  its  purpose.  As  the  second 
great  battlefield  of  the  Civil  War,  WU- 
sons  Creek  merits  the  fullest  develop- 
ment. 

Congressman  Durward  Hall,  who  rep- 
resents the  congressional  district  in 
which  the  battlefield  is  situated,  is  intro- 
ducing an  Identical  bill  today  in  the 
House  of  Representatives^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  736)  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  22,  1960,  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Wilsons  Creek  Battlefield 
National  Park,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Syming- 
ton) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXCLUSION  PROM  MILITARY  DRAFT 
OP  CERTAIN  POLICEMEN  AND 
FIREMEN 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  now  engaged  in  several 
wars.  These  wars  take  different  forms 
and  some  are  fought  abroad  while  others 
are  fought  at  home.  I  am  concerned 
today  with  our  war  on  crime  at  home  and 
a  proposal  which  may  help  to  fight  this 
war.  We  read  in  the  papers,  constantly, 
information  which  shows  a  steadily  in- 
creasing crime  rate  within  our  cities. 
Varying  techniques  have  been  employed 
as  a  means  of  cutting  this  rate,  but  few 
have  met  with  significant  success. 

No  less  important  than  our  Asian  war 
is  the  war  we  must  wage  at  home.  Our 
efforts  to  secure  peace  In  foreign  lands 
must  not  be  put  above  our  effort  to 
secure  peace  at  home.  The  endeavor 
to  make  Asians  secure  in  their  homes 
cannot  be  greater  than  the  endeavor  to 
make  our  citizens  safe. 

The  bill  I  will  send  to  the  desk  would 
defer  from  the  military  draft  policemen 
and  firemen  who  are  employed  on  a  reg- 
ular full-time  basis  or  are  engaged  in 
pursuing  a  course  of  education  or  train- 
ing which  leads  to  this  full-time  em- 
ployment. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  retention  of 
experienced,  qualified,  and  competent 
yoimg  men  on  the  police  and  fire  forces 
of  our  cities.  The  cities,  therefore,  could 
maintain  a  high  quality  of  performance 
in  these  occupations. 

The  bill  would  reduce  the  turnover  of 
men  and  the  resulting  cost  of  hiring  and 
training  new  replacements.  This  would 
allow  a  reduction  in  expenses  to  the 
cities  in  these  training  costs. 

The  bill  would  allow  young  men  of 
draft  age  to  pursue  these  occupations 
and  fill  vacancies  as  they  exist.  There- 
fore, the  police  and  fire  forces  could 
maintain  adequate  manpower  to  do  their 
Job. 

The  bill  would  help  us  to  more  ade- 
quately wage  this  war  at  home,  which, 
like  the  struggle  abroad,  we  do  not  want 
to  lose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  biU  may  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  I  ask  that  the  bill  may  Ue  at  the 
desk  until  next  Monday  for  additional 
cosponsors. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

The  bill  (S.  749)  to  amend  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
deferment  of  police  officers  and  firemen 
from  training  and  service  under  such 
act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  749 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arUL  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  section  6  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act,  as  amended 
(50  App.  456(f) ) ,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  Vice  President"  at  the  beginning  of 
such  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "(1)  The  Vice  President";  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows: 

"(2)  Police  officers  and  firemen  of  the 
States,  territories,  possessions,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  subdlvisiona  of  the 
States,  shall,  while  employed  in  such  posi- 
tions on  a  regular  full-time  basis,  or  while 
piursuing  a  course  of  education  or  training 
in  law  enforcement  or  flreflghting  conducted 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State,  territory, 
possession,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a 
subdivision  of  a  State,  be  deferred  from 
training  and  service  under  this  title  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States." 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMIS- 
SION LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  eight 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pro- 
posed bills. 

The  first  bill  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mission, after  investigation  and  hearing, 
when  necessary  and  desirable  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  to  require  the  establishment 
of  through  routes  and  joint  rates  between 
motor  cormnon  carriers,  and  between 
those  carriers  and  common  carriers  by 
rail,  express,  and  water.  The  Commis- 
sion recommends  enactment  of  this 
measure  as  a  major  contribution  to  a 
more  coordinated  transportation  system, 
and  to  provide  vastly  improved  service 
for  the  shipping  public.  The  Commis- 
sion points  out  that  if  it  were  granted 
the  authority  to  require  through  routes 
and  joint  rates  it  could  then  require  car- 
riers to  establish  such  interline  service 
to  small  shippers.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves enactment  of  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  significant  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  small  shipment  problem. 

The  second  bill  would  amend  section 
203(b)(5)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  provide  that  for-hire  transporta- 
tion by  agricultural  cooperatives  for  non- 
members  is  exempt  only  when  the 
commodities  transported  consist  of  farm 
products,  farm  supplies,  or  other  farm- 
related  traffic.  The  Commission  recom- 
mends enactment  of  this  measure  as  a 
significant  and  necessary  step  toward 
arresting  the  relative  decline  of  the  Na- 
tion's common  carrier  industry  which 
can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  growth  of 
exempt  carriage,  including  the  rapidly 


increasing  transportation  activities  of 
agricultural  cooperatives.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  for  example,  recently 
announced  that  it  intended  to  route 
freight  in  farm  cooperative  trucks.  The 
Commission  proposes  this  bill  to  elimi- 
nate the  competition  by  agricultural 
cooperatives  with  common  carriers  for 
commercial  traffic. 

I  will  briefiy  summarize  the  remaining 
six  bills.    The  third  bill  provides  that 
the  Commission  may  suspend  and  revoke 
motor  carrier  operating  authority  for 
noncompliance  with  Commission  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders.    The  fourth  bill 
would  amend  section  22  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  limit  transportation  of 
Government  traffic  at  free  or  reduced 
rates  to:  First,  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency,  and  second,  to  bulk  or  agri- 
cultural   commodities.    The    fifth    bill 
would  amend  section  5(1)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement   for     approval     of     pooling 
arrangements  between  household  goods 
carriers.    The  sixth  bill  would  authorize 
the  Commission  to  exempt  from  eco- 
nomic regulation  tjrpes  of  motor  carrier 
transportation   which   the   Commission 
determines  to  be  not  of  national  trans- 
portation significance.    The  seventh  bill 
would  eliminate  or  make  optional  with 
the  Commission  certain  valuation  and 
reporting  requirements.    The  eighth  and 
last  bill  would  authorize  the  Commission 
to  delegate  to  qualified  employees  the 
handling  of  niunerous  matters  of  rela- 
tively routine  and  specialized  nature. 

The  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  are  to  be  commended 
for  promptly  submitting  these  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  changes  to 
improve  our  national  transportation  sys- 
tem and  the  administration  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  Tlie  committee 
welcomes  the  comments  and  views  of 
shippers,  users,  industry,  and  others  in- 
terested in  these  legislative  proposals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Chair- 
man Tucker's  letter- of  transmittal,  the 
text  of  the  bills,  and  the  statements  In 
support  of  each  of  these  bills  be  printed 

in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received,  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
letter,  bills,  and  statements  accompany- 
ing the  bills  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  Is  as  follows: 

InTEBSTATE  COMMEECE  COMldSSION, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  23. 1867. 
Hon.  Wakren  G.  Magntjson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Ckairixan  MACNtrsoN:  I  am  submit- 
ting herewith  for  your  consideration  the 
Commission's  legislative  recommendations 
(with  draft  bills  attached)  on  the  foUowlng 
subjects : 

1.  Tlirough  Routes  and  Joint  Rates 

2.  Clarification  of  Agricultural  Cooperative 
Exemption 

3.  Suspension  and  Revocation  of  Motor 
Carrier  Operating  Authority  For  Noncompli- 
ance With  Commission's  Rules,  Regulations 
or  Orders 

4.  Section  22  Rates 

5.  Pooling  Agreements  of  Hoiisebold  Goods 
Carriers 

6.  Elimination  of  Unnecessary  Motor  Car- 
rier Regulation 
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7.  Elimination  of  Unnecessary  Valuation 
and  Reporting  Requirements 

8.  Delegation  of  Authority  to  Qualified 
Individual  Employees 

We  would  very  mucb  appreciate  your  as- 
sistance In  having  these  bills  Introduced  and 
scheduling  bearings  thereon. 

The  Commission  is  considering  recommen- 
dations   on   other   subjects,   which   we   will 
transmit  to  Congress  when  they  are  adopted. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WniiAM  H.  TocKER,  Chairman. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnttson, 
by  request,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.751.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  after  Investigation 
and  hearing,  to  require  the  establishment  of 
through  routes  and  Joint  rates  between  motor 
conunon  carriers  of  property,  and  between 
such  carriers  and  common  carriers  by  rail, 
express,  and  water,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  1(4)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  VS.C,  sec.  1(4))  ia 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  common  carrier  subject  to  this 
part  to  provide  and  furnish  transportation 
upon  reasonable  request  therefor,  and  to  es- 
tablish reasonable  through  routes  with  other 
such  carriers,  and  just  and  reasonable  rates, 
fares,  charges,  and  classifications  applicable 
thereto;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  common 
carriers  by  railroad  and/or  express  subject 
to  this  part  to  establish  reasonable  through 
routes  with  common  carriers  of  property  by 
motor  vehicle  subject  to  part  n  and/or  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  subject  to  part  m, 
and  Just  and  reasonable  rates,  fares,  charges, 
and  classifications  applicable  thereto.". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  16(3) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C, 
sec.  15(3))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Coiomisslon  may,  and  it  shall  whenever 
deemed  by  It  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  In 
the  public  Interest,  after  full  hearing,  upon 
complaint  or  upon  its  own  initiative  without 
complaint,  establish  through  routes,  joint 
classifications,  and  joint  rates,  fares,  or 
charges,  applicable  to  the  transportation  of 
passengers  or  property  by  carriers  subject  to 
this  part,  or  by  carriers  by  railroad  subject 
to  this  part  and  common  carriers  by  water 
subject  to  part  III,  or  applicable  to  the  trans- 
portation of  property  by  common  carriers  by 
railroad  and/or  express  subject  to  this  part, 
and/or  conunon  carriers  of  property  by  motor 
vehicle  subject  to  part  n,  and/or  common 
carriers  by  water  subject  to  part  m,  or  the 
maxima  or  minima,  or  maxima  and  minima, 
to  be  charged,  and  the  divisions  of  such  rates, 
fares,  or  charges  as  hereinafter  provided,  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  such 
through  routes  shall  be  operated". 

Sec.  3.  Section  216(c)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C,  sec.  316(c))  Is 
amended  by  strlldng  out  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  common  carriers  of 
property  by  motor  vehicle  to  establish  rea- 
sonable through  routes  and  joint  rates, 
charges,  and  classifications  with  other  such 
carriers  and/or  common  carriers  by  railroad 
and/or  express  and/or  water.  Common 
carriers  of  passengers  by  motor  vehicle  may 
establish  reasonable  through  routes  and 
Joint  rates,  fares,  or  charges  with  common 
carriers  by  railroad  and/or  water." 

Sec.  4.  Section  216(e)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.,  sec.  316(e) )  is 
amended — 

(a)  by  amending  that  portion  of  the  sec- 
ond sentence  preceding  the  proviso  to  read  as 
follows:  "Whenever,  after  hearing,  upon  com- 
plaint or  in  an  investigation  on  its  own 
initiative,  the  Commission  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  that  any  Individual  or  joint  rate, 
fare,  or  charge,  demanded,  charged,  or  col- 


lected by  any  common  carrier  or  carriers  by 
motor  vehicle  or  by  any  oommon  carrier  or 
carriers  by  motor  vehicle  la  conjunction  with 
any  common  carrier  or  carriers  by  railroad 
and/or  express  and/or  water  for  transporta- 
tion In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or 
any  classification,  rule,  regulation,  or  prac- 
tice whatsoever  of  such  carrier  or  carriers 
affecting  such  rate,  fare,  or  charge  or  the 
value  of  the  service  thereunder,  is  or  will  be 
unjust  or  unreasonable,  or  unjustly  discrim- 
inatory or  unduly  preferential  or  unduly 
prejudicial,  It  shall  determine  and  prescribe 
the  lawful  rate,  fare,  or  charge  or  the  maxi- 
mum or  minimum,  or  majclmum  and  mini- 
mum rate,  fare,  or  charge  thereafter  to  be 
observed,  or  the  lawful  <Sasslflcation,  rule, 
regulation,  or  practice  theieafter  to  be  made 
effective  and  the  Commission  shall,  whenever 
deemed  by  it  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  in 
the  public  Interest,  after  hearing,  upon  com- 
plaint or  upon  Its  own  Initiative  without 
a  complaint,  establish  through  routes  and 
Joint  rates,  fares,  charges,  regulations,  or 
practices,  applicable  to  the  transportation 
of  pftssengers  by  common  carriers  by  motor 
vehicle,  or  to  the  transportation  of  property 
by  common  carriers  of  property  by  motor 
vehicle,  or  by  such  carriers  and/or  common 
carriers  by  railroad  and/or  express  and/ or 
water,  or  the  maxima  or  minima,  or  the 
maxima  and  minima,  to  be  charged,  and  the 
divisions  of  such  rates,  fares,  or  charges  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  such  through  routes 
shall  be  operated",  and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
216(e)  the  following  new  sentence:  "If  any 
tariff  or  schedule  canceling  any  through 
route  or  Joint  rate,  fare  charge,  or  classifica- 
tion, without  the  consent  of  all  carriers  par- 
ties thereto  or  authorization  by  the  Com- 
mission, is  suspended  by  the  Commission  for 
investigation,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be 
upon  the  carrier  or  carriers  proposing  such 
cancellation  to  show  that  it  is  consistent 
with  the  public  interest.". 

Sec.  5.  The  first  two  sentences  of  section 
305 (b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended  (49  U.S.C,  sec.  90*(b) ).  are  amend, 
ed  to  read  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
common  carriers  by  water  to  establish  rea- 
sonable through  routes  with  other  such  car- 
riers and/or  common  carriers  by  railroad 
and/or  express  and /or  common  carriers  of 
property  by  motor  vehicle,  and  Just  and  rea- 
sonable rates,  fares,  charges,  and  classifica- 
tions applicable  thereto,  and  to  provide  rea- 
sonable facilities  for  operating  such  through 
routes,  and  to  make  reasonable  rules  and  reg- 
ulations with  respect  to  their  operation  and 
providing  for  reasonable  compensation  to 
those  entitled  thereto.  Common  carriers  by 
water  may  establish  reasonable  through 
routes  and  rates,  fares,  and  charges  applicable 
thereto  with  common  carriers  of  passengers 
by  motor  vehicle.". 

Sec.  6.  The  first  two  sentences  of  section 
307(d)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  sec.  907(d))  are  anaended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Commission  may,  and  it  shall 
whenever  deemed  by  It  to  be  necessEiry  or 
desirable  In  the  public  interest,  after  full 
hearing  upon  complaint  or  upon  Its  own  ini- 
tiative without  a  complaint,  establish 
through  routes,  joint  cltsslflcatlons,  and 
joint  rates,  fares,  or  charges  applicable  to 
the  transportation  of  passengers  by  common 
carriers  by  water,  or  by  such  carriers  and 
carriers  by  railroad,  or  applicable  to  the 
transportation  of  property  by  common  car- 
riers by  water,  or  by  such  carriers  and/or 
carriers  by  railroad  and/or  express  and/or 
common  carriers  of  property  by  motor 
vehicle,  or  the  maxima  or  minima,  or  the 
maxima  and  minima,  to  be  charged,  and  the 
divisions  of  such  rates,  fates,  or  charges  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  such  through  routes 
shaU  be  operated.  In  the  case  of  a  through 
route,  where  one  of  the  carriers  is  a  common 
carrier  by  water,  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe such  reasonable  dlffaentials  as  it  may 


find  to  be  justified  between  all-raU  or  all- 
motor  rates,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
Joint  rates  in  connection  with  such  common 
carrier  by  water.". 

The  recommendation  accompanying 
S.  751  is  as  follows: 

Theouch  Routes  and  Joint  Rates 

We  recommend  that  parts  I,  II,  and  III  be 
amended  to  authorize  the  Commission,  after 
investigation  and  hearing,  when  necessary 
and  desirable  in  the  public  interest,  to  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  through  route$ 
and  joint  rates  between  motor  common  car- 
riers  of  property  and  between  those  carrier* 
and  common  carriers  by  rail,  express,  and 
water. 

With  the  growth  of  the  nation's  economy, 
the  expansion  of  the  motor  carrier  industry, 
and  technological  improvements  in  the  trans- 
portation field,  greater  stress  has  been  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  having  a  more  co- 
ordinated national  transportation  system. 
Of  fundamental  Importance  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  end  is  the  establishment 
of  through  routes  and  Joint  rates  within 
and  between  the  various  modes  of  carriage. 
II  follows,  therefore,  that  in  many  instancee 
the  failure  or  refusal  of  carriers  to  enter 
into  such  arrangements  is  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  in  the  furtherance  of  a  more 
coordinated  national  tranBix>rtation  system. 

The  availability  of  through  routes  and 
Joint  rates  mures  to  the  benefit  of  the  ship- 
ping public  in  numerous  ways.  It  enables 
a  shipper  to  malce  one  contract  with  the  orig- 
inating carrier  on  behalf  of  all  carriers  par- 
ticipating in  the  arrangement.  In  addition, 
the  shipper  may  ascertain  the  rate  for  a 
through  movement  by  consulting  a  single 
tariff  Instead  of  many.  Both  shipper  and 
consignee  also  have  the  advantages  provided 
by  section  20(11)  and  similar  provisions  \n 
other  parts  of  the  act  of  recovering  from 
either  the  originating  or  delivering  carrier 
for  loss  or  damage  caused  by  any  carrier  par- 
ticipating In  the  through  movement.  More- 
over, experience  has  shown  that  because  of 
the  economy  of  established  channels  of  com- 
merce through  which  substantial  amounts  of 
traffic  may  flow,  and  reduced  freight  rate 
calculation  costs.  Joint  rates  are  generally 
lower  than  a  combination  of  local  rates  of 
connecting  carrier  not  participating  in  such 
through  service  arrangements. 

At  present,  the  only  common  carriers  of 
different  modes  which  may  be  required  by 
the  Commission  to  establish  through  routes 
and  Joint  rates  with  each  other  are  rail- 
roads, pipelines,  and  express  companies  sub- 
ject to  part  I  of  the  act,  and  railroads  sub- 
ject to  part  I  and  common  carriers  by  water 
subject  to  part  III.  The  only  Intramodal 
Joint-rate  arrangements  that  may  be  required 
by  the  Commission  are  between  railroads, 
pipelines,  and  express  companies,  respec- 
tively, subject  to  part  I,  common  carriers  of 
passengers  by  motor  vehicle  subject  to  part 
II,  and  common  carriers  by  water  subject 
to  part  III.  Common  carriers  of  property 
by  motor  vehicle  subject  to  part  II  are  per- 
mitted, but  may  not  be  required  to  eater 
Into  Joint-rate  arrangements  with  other  such 
carriers  or  with  common  carriers  of  other 
modes,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  may  common 
carriers  of  other  modes  be  required  to  es- 
tablish through  routes  and  joint  rates  with 
motor  carriers. 

In  the  case  of  through  routes  among  mo- 
tor common  carriers  of  property,  most  of 
the  regular-route,  general-commodity  motor 
carriers  participate  In  agency  tariffs  and  are 
parties  to  the  Joint  rates  published  therein. 
Such  arrangements  are,  however,  entered 
Into  on  a  permissive  basis  and  are  subject 
to  termination  at  any  time,  a  situation  which 
is  not  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  de- 
pendable joint-line  service.  In  addition,  the 
tariffs  filed  under  such  voluntary  Joint-rate 
arrangements  contain  many  restrictions  as 
to  Individual  carriers,  thereby  limiting  the 
through  routes  and  joint  rates  as  to  carriers 
and  to  points  of  interchange. 
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In  the  absence  of  such  voluntary  joint-rate 
arrangements  among  motor  common  carriers 
of  property,  the  only  way  in  which  the  Com- 
mission may  provide  for  through  motor  car- 
rier service  Is  by  granting  extensions  of  op- 
erating rights  to  existing  carriers  or  by  ap- 
proving consolidations  and  mergers  of  con- 
necting carriers.  The  granting  of  such  ex- 
tensions la  not  always  desirable,  however, 
stoce  it  may  result  In  a  surpliisage  of  car- 
riers over  certain  routes.  Many  shippers 
have  demonstrated  their  reluctance  to  rely 
on  voluntary  arrangements  by  prevailing 
upon  motor  carriers  to  file  applications  to 
extend  their  operating  authority  to  Include 
every  point  to  which  the  shipper's  traffic 
moves.  Shippers  justify  their  position.  In 
many  Instances,  by  claiming  that  they  are 
entitled  to  hold  one  carrier  responsible  for 
the  safe  and  efficient  transportation  of  theh- 

freight. 

Although  a  need  for  expeditious  service  Is 
also  frequently  asserted.  Instances  are  rela- 
tively few  in  which  it  is  successfully  estab- 
lished that  the  use  of  multiple -line  service 
results  In  delays  of  material  consequences. 
Most  of  these  applications  are  denied,  but 
In  many  cases,  the  Commission  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  grant  authority  because  of  the  failure 
of  connecting  carriers  to  adduce  evidence  of 
their  wUUngness  and  ability  to  participate  in 
Joint-line  service. 

For  many  years  railroads  and  motor  car- 
riers were  reluctant  to  enter  into  through 
route  and  joint-rate  arrangements.  While, 
in  recent  years,  there  has  been  some  relaxa- 
tion of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
carriers,  especially  with  the  growth  of  "pig- 
gyback" service,  such  arrangements  are,  as  In 
the  case  of  those  between  motor  common  car- 
riers of  property,  entered  Into  on  a  permis- 
ilve  and  voluntary  basis  subject  to 
termination  at  any  time.  Here  again  the 
lack  of  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
carriers  to  continue  In  effect  such  Joint 
through  route  arrangements  is  not  condu- 
cive to  the  maintenance  of  dependable  joint- 
line  service. 

Although  no  serious  problems  appear  to 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  through  routes  and  joint  rates 
between  common  carriers  by  water  and 
motor  common  carriers  of  property,  the  fear 
of  collapse  of  such  arrangements  because 
of  their  permissive  and  voluntary  nature  Is, 
of  course,  always  present.  Our  recommen- 
dation would  give  the  Commission  authority 
to  require  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  arrangements  when  required 
by  the  public  interest. 

One   of    the   major    problems    facing    the 
transportation  Industry  today  is  the  prob- 
lem of    small   shipments.    At    present   the 
Commission   does   not  have   the   authority 
to    require     motor     carriers     to     establish 
tlirough  routes  and  joint  rates.    As  a  re- 
sult, motor  carriers  may  restrict  the  estab- 
lishment of  through  routes  and  joint  rates 
to  selected  commodities.    Thus,  motor  car- 
riers may  exclude  small  shipments  from  feed- 
er lines  which  service  small   communities. 
Some  motor  carriers  who  try  to  provide  small 
shipment  service  often  are  precluded  from 
doing  so  by   the   refusal   of   other  carriers 
from  participating  In  the  movement.    If  the 
Commission  were  granted  the  authority  to 
require   tlirough   routes  and  joint  rates  it 
could  then  require  carriers  to  establish  such 
interline    service    to    small    shippers.      This 
would  provide  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  small  shipment  problem. 
Enactment  of  this  proposed  measure  would 
permit  the  Commission,  In  proper  cs^es,  to 
compel  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  dependable  joint-line  service  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  shipping  public,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  protect  the  carriers  from 
unfair  or  unreasonable  demands  to  provide 
through  service.    It  would  also  have  the  ef- 
fect of  according  greater  equality  of  treat- 
ment In  the  regulation  of  the  carriers  of  the 
various  modes.     We  feel  strongly  that  this 
recommenation  would  be   a  major  contri- 


bution to  a  more  coordinated  transportation 
system,  and  would  provide  vastly  Improved 
service  for  the  shipping  public. 

S.752.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(b)(6) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  clarify 
this  exemption  with  respect  to  transporta- 
tion performed  by  agricultural  cooperative 
associations  for  nonmembers. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  at  the 
end  of  section  203(b)(5)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  delete  the  semicolon  and  add 
the  following  language:  ",  but.  in  transpor- 
tation for  non-members  for  compensation, 
only  when  those  vehicles  are  being  used  in 
the  transportation  of  farm  products,  farm 
supplies,  or  other  farm  related  traffic;". 

The  recommendation  accompanying  S. 
752  is  as  follows: 

Clarification  op  Acricultttral  Cooperative 
Exemption 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  section  203(b)(5)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  be  amended  to  clarify 
this  exemption  with  respect  to  transportation 
performed  by  agricultural  cooperative  asso- 
ciations for  nonmembers. 

Under  section  203(b)  (5)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  motor  vehicles  controlled  and 
operated  by  agricultural  cooperatives,  or  by 
a  federation  of  such  cooperatives  are  exempt 
from  the  Commission's  economic  regulation 
provided  the  cooperatives  meet  certain  quali- 
fying criteria  as  defined  in  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1929  (12  U.S.C.  1141).  The 
original  exemption  for  agricultural  coopera- 
tives was  included  in  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 
Of  1935.  In  1940  this  exempUon  was  ex- 
panded to  Include  a  federation  of  such  co- 
operative associations,  If  such  federation 
possesses  no  greater  powers  or  purposes  than 
cooperative  associations  so  defined. 

The  number  of  groups  and  organizations 
claiming  exemptions  as  agricultural  coopera- 
tives has  grown  considerably  in  the  last  10 
to  15  years.  Also  the  transportation  activi- 
ties of  agricultural  cooperatives  have  changed 
greatly  since  the  original  exemption  was 
adopted  in  1935.  As  far  back  as  the  early 
1960's  we  were  receiving  complaints  from 
carriers  and  shippers  from  almost  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  concerning  the  e.xpanding 
operations  of  allegedly  bona  fide  agricultural 
co-ops.  It  was  a  very  tedious  process  to  in- 
vestigate and  bring  to  a  conclusion  all  of 
these  complaints.  Necessarily  we  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  problem  by  laying  down 
broad  guidelines.  In  a  lead  case  In  1961, 
the  Commission  held  in  the  Machinery  Haul- 
ers Assn.  V.  Agricultural  Commodity  Serv.. 
86  M.CC  5,  that  a  co-op  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  section  203(b)(5)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  must  meet  the  following  tests: 

( 1 )  It  must  be  operated  and  controlled  by 
and  for  the  benefit  of  Its  farmer  members 
tlirough  Its  duly  elected  officers  and  directors. 

(2)  It  must  either  own  or  control,  under 
long-term  lease,  the  vehicles  which  it  uses 
to  perform  transportation. 

(3)  Its  membership  must  be  limited  to 
those  who  were  In  fact  producers  of  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

(4)  It  may  not  perform  transportation 
services  functionally  unrelated  to  its  mem- 
bers' farming  activities. 

The  guide  lines  established  In  this  case 
were  left  undisturbed  by  the  courts  until  a 
decision  was  handed  down  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit, in  the  Northwest  Agricultural  Coopera- 
tive Association  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission 350  F.  2d.  252  (1965),  cert,  denied 
382  U.S.  1011  (1966).  In  the  Northwest  Case 
the  circuit  court  reversed  the  lower  court  and 
held: 

"On  the  uncontradicted  facts  Northwest's 
transportation  of  non-farm  products  and 
supplies  was  incidental  and  necessary  to  its 
farm-related  transportation  both  In  char- 
acter   and    In    amount — incidental   because 


limited  to  otherwise  empty  trucks  returning 
from    havillng    member    farm    products    to 
market,   and  producing  a  small  return  in 
proportion     to     Northwest's     Income    from 
trucking  farm  products  and  farm  supplies; 
necessary    because    it    is    not    economlcaUy 
feasible  to  operate  the  trucks  empty  on  re- 
turn trips  and  because  the  additional  Income 
obtained  is  no  more  than  that  required  to 
render  performance  of  the  cooperative's  pri- 
mary farm  transportation  service  financially 
practicable." 

As  a  result  of  this  apparently  established 
law  it  is  expected  that  the  transportation 
activities  of  agricultural  cooperatives  will  In- 
clude   an    Increasing    amount    of    non-farm 
traffic  for  non-members.     A  clear  Indication 
that    this    will    occur   is   evidenced   by    the 
recent  policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
whereby  they  have  soUcited  the  transporta- 
tion services  of  agricultural  cooperatives. 

We   feel    that   the    exemption    in   section 
203(b)  (5)  has  been  extended  far  beyond  the 
intent  of  Congress.    A  review  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  reveals  that  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend for  agricultural  co-ops  to  compete  with 
common  carriers  for  commercial  traffic. 

When     Congressman     Jones     offered     the 
amendment   to  exempt  agricultural  co-ope 
from  economic  regulation  be  stated: 

"I  want  to  assure  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  those 
who   are   interested   in  this   amendment  to 
open  the  fioodgates.  .  .  ."     (79  Cong.  Rec. 

12220  (1935)) 

Congressman  Terry,  a  member  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, made  these  statements  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment : 

"The  committee  feels  that  to  the  extent 
the  cooperatives  are  carrying  and  trucking 
their  own  property  that  they  should  be  ex- 
empt, and  they  are  exempt  under  the  terms 
of   the   exception   on   page   9;    that   is,   the 
casual,  occasional,  or  reciprocal  tranporsta- 
tion  of  property  in  Interstate  commerce  by 
any  person  not  engaged  in  transportation  by 
motor    vehicle   as    a   regular   occupation   or 
business.    All  farmers  are  exempt  under  this 
provision,  and  also  under  subsection  8. 
•••  •  •  •  • 

"The  farmer's  operations  are  Included  in 
the  exemptions  that  are  In  the  bill.  Every 
bit  of  trucking  they  do  In  transporting  their 
own  property  is  exempt;  and  the  committee, 
after  full  consideration,  felt  that  where  the 
cooperatives  go  Into  the  regular  trucking 
business  as  such,  that  they  should  come  with- 
in the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  to  reasonable 
regulation."  (79  Cong.  Rec.  12221) 
Congressman  Whlttlngton  then  stated: 
"If  the  bin  covers  the  matters  that  are 
Intended  to  be  covered  by  the  proposed 
amendment,  then  the  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  would  be  merely  a  clarification 
of  the  bill,  because  many  commissions  are 
rather  hesitant  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  'casual.'"  (79  Cong.  Rec.  12221) 

After  this  debate  the  Jones  amendment 
was  adopted  by  the  House,  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Senate  without  further  de- 
bate. 

In  view  of  the  debate  on  the  agricultural 
co-op  exemption  at  the  time  it  was  adopted, 
and  in  view  of  no  subsequent  action  by  Con- 
gress expressing  a  different  intent,  we  be- 
lieve "that  Congress  should  reexamine  sec- 
tion 203(b)(5)  in  light  of  the  Court  deci- 
sion in  the  Northwest  case,  supro." 

For  sometime  the  Commission  has  been 
concerned  with  the  relative  decline  of  the 
nation's  common  carrier  Industry.  Several 
traffic  studies  clearly  reveal  that  common 
carriers  have  lost  considerable  traffic  which 
they  formerly  handled  and,  at  the  same  time, 
have  been  unable  to  share  proportionately 
m  the  additional  traffic  generated  by  the 
nation's  expanding  economy.  This  decline 
can  be  attributed  In  part  to  the  growth  of 
exempt  carriage,  including  the  rapidly  In- 
creasing transportation  activities  of  agrlcul- 
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tural  cooperatives.  As  a  significant  and  nec- 
essary step  toward  arresting  this  decline,  we 
believe  tbat  agricultural  cooperatives  should 
not  be  allowed  to  compete  with  common 
carriers  for  commercial  traffic.  Accordingly, 
we  here  urge  a  limited  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 203(b)  (5)  which  woiild  expressly  state 
that  In  providing  for-hlre  transportation  to 
non-members  the  exemption  applies  only 
when  the  commodities  transported  consist 
of  farm  products,  farm  supplies,  or  other 
farm-related  traffic. 

S.753.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212  (a)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  212  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  312(a) ) ,  la  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  second  sentence  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  phrase  "promulgated 
thereunder,"  the  words  "or  under  sections 
831-635  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended." 

(2)  The  first  proviso  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "willfully",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
phrase  "or  to  the  rule  or  regulation  there- 
xmder,"  the  words  "or  under  sections  831- 
835  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended." 

(3)  The  second  proviso  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "215",  immediately  after  "211(c)." 

The  recommendation  accompanying  S. 
753  Is  as  follows: 

SUSPENSION   AND   REVOCATION    OT   MOTOR    CAR- 

BizB  OPEHATma   AuTHoarrT  for  Noncom- 

PLiANOB    With    Rules,    Regulations    o« 

Oroees 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  section  212(a)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  be  amended  in  the  fol- 
lowing respect:  (1)  to  make  motor  carrier 
operating  authorities  subject  to  suspension, 
change,  or  revocation  for  willful  failure  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  Part  II  or  Chap- 
ter 39.  title  18  United  States  Code,  Explosives 
and  Other  Dangerous  Articles:  (2)  to  make 
the  revocation  procedures  therein  prescribed 
conform  to  the  procedure  provided  in  section 
312(a)  and  41Q(f)  of  the  act  by  eliminating 
the  term  "willfully"  in  the  first  proviso;  and 
(3)  to  provide  that  the  Commission  may. 
upon  reasonable  notice,  suspend  motor  car- 
rier operating  authorities  for  failure  to 
comply  with  insurance  regulations  issued  by 
it  pursuant  to  section  215  thereof. 

The  purpose  of  this  recommendation  Is  to 
subject  motor  carrier  operating  authorities 
to  suspension,  change,  or  revocation  for  will- 
ful failure  to  comply  with  any  provision  of 
Part  n  of  the  Explosives  Act,  and  to  provide 
uniformity  between  Parts  n,  m  and  IV  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to 
revocation  procedure.  It  is  also  designed  to 
permit  suspension  of  motor  carrier  oper- 
ating rights,  upon  notice,  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  Commission's  Insurance  regula- 
tions. 

Section  6(e)  (4)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  transfers  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  relating  to  explosives  and 
other  dangerous  articles  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Neither  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  nor  the  Com- 
mission has  the  authority  to  suspend  or 
revoke  a  certificate  of  any  carrier  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Explosives  Act.  However,  we  be- 
lieve that  to  effect  compliance  with  the  Ex- 
plosives Act  It  is  essential  that  the  Commis- 
sion b«  given  the  authority  to  suspend  and 
revoke  certificates  for  serious  violations  of 
such  Act.  Consequently,  we  request  that 
section  212(a)  be  amended  to  give  the  Com- 
xnfsslon  this  authority. 

The  Commission's  authority  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  safety  of 
motor  carrier  operations  and  equipment  also 


has  been  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  However,  under  section 
212(a)  the  Commission  may  suspend  or  re- 
voke a  carrier's  certlflcata  or  permit  for 
fallvire  to  comply  with  a  rule  or  regulation 
of  the  Department  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
safety  provisions  of  part  II  of  the  act.  Ac- 
cordingly, It  will  be  essential  that  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion act  In  close  coordination  In  Imple- 
menting their  respective  responsibilities,  and 
particularly  In  this  vital  area  of  motor 
carrier  safety. 

Under  the  first  proviso  of  sections  312(a) 
and  410(f)  of  the  act,  a  carrier  or  a  freight 
forwarder's  certlflcate  or  permit  may  be  re- 
voked If  the  holder  thereof  faUs  to  comply 
with  a  rule,  regulation  or  order  of  the  Com- 
mission commanding  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  part  III  or  part  IV  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  Section  312(a)  was 
added  as  a  new  section  durltig  the  89th  Con- 
gress, and  upon  our  request  the  word  "wUl- 
f\il"  was  not  Included  In  the  first  proviso. 
Also  It  was  not  Included  in  tfte  original  enact- 
ment of  section  410(f)  of  the  act.  Under  the 
corresponding  provisions  in  section  212(a), 
however,  the  failure  of  a  motor  carrier  to 
obey  a  similar  compliance  must  be  shown 
to  have  been  vHllful  before  the  carrier's  cer- 
tlflcate or  permit  may  be  revoked.  Once 
disobedience  of  a  compllanfle  order  Is  estab- 
lished, an  additional  showing  of  vrlllfulness 
should  not  be  required.  Proof  of  dis- 
obedience shovild  be  sufficient.  The  proposed 
change  in  the  quantum  of  proof  would  make 
motor  carrier  operating  rl^ts  revocable  In 
the  same  manner  as  water  carrier  and  freight 
forwarder  operating  rights. 

The  second  proviso  In  seotion  212(a)  pro- 
vides for  the  suspension,  upon  notice,  but 
without  hearing,  of  motor  carriers'  and 
brokers'  operating  authorities  for  failure  to 
comply  vTlth  brokerage  bond  regulations  and 
tariff  publishing  rules.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, provide  for  suspension  on  short  notice 
for  failure  to  maintain  proof  of  cargo,  pub- 
lic liability,  and  property-damage  Insxirance 
under  section  215.  Section  410(f)  Is  a 
counterpart  of  section  212(a)  and  contains 
a  provision  similar  to  the  second  proviso  of 
section  212(a).  The  second  proviso  in  sec- 
tion 410(f),  however,  provides  for  sus- 
pension on  short  notice  of  freight  forwarder 
permits  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  cargo 
Insurance  provisions  under  section  403(c) 
and  the  publlc-Uablllty  and  property-damage 
Insurance  provisions  under  section  403(d). 
Our  recommendation  would  bring  section 
212(a)  Into  further  conformity  with  section 
410(f)  by  removing  this  distinction. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  traveling  and 
shipping  public  there  is  as  much  reason  to 
require  motor  carriers  to  keep  their  cargo 
and  publlc-llablUty  and  property-damage  In- 
surance in  force  as  there  is  to  require  freight 
forwarders  to  keep  their  Insurance  In  effect. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  In  the  public  Interest 
that  the  Commission  have  the  authority 
to  suspend  motor  carrier  rights,  on  short 
notice,  when  Izusurance  lapses,  or  Is  canceled 
without  replacement,  until  compliance  Is 
effected.  The  prospect  of  such  action  by  the 
Commission  should  act  as  a  deterrent  to  vio- 
lations of  this  nature.  An  Investigation 
xmder  section  204(c)  Is  not  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  problem  since  such  proceed- 
ings are  sometimes  necessarily  lengthy  and 
the  public  may  be  adversely  affected  should 
losses  occur  while  it  Is  pending. 

The  amendments  prop)08ed  In  this  recom- 
mendation would  enable  the  Commission  to 
administer  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
part  n  of  the  act  more  effectively. 

Attached  Is  a  draft  bill  which  would  Imple- 
ment the  above  recommendation. 

S.  754.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 


22  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  Is  hereb; 
amended : 

By  striking  the  first  clause  of  the  first 
sentence  in  subsection  (1)  and  Inserting  la 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"That  nothing  in  this  part  shall  prevent 
the  carriage,  storage,  or  handling  of  property 
free  or  at  reduced  rates  for  the  United  States, 
State,  or  municipal  governments  either  dur- 
ing time  of  war  or  national  emergency  as 
declEired  by  Congress  or  the  President  or 
when  such  property  consists  of  (a)  ordinary 
livestock,  fish  (Including  shellfish)  or  agri- 
cultural (including  horticultural)  commodl- 
ties  (not  Including  manufactured  products 
thereof) ,  as  such  property  Is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 203(b)(6)  of  part  II.  or  (b)  commodi- 
ties in  bulk  which  are  loaded  and  carried 
without  wrappers  or  containers  and  received 
and  delivered  by  the  carrier  without  trans- 
portation mark  or  count;  nothing  in  this 
part  shall  prevent  the  carriage,  storage,  or 
handling  of  property  free  or  at  reduced  rates 
for  charitable  purposes,  or  to  or  from  fairs 
and  expositions  for  exhibition  thereat,  or  the 
free  carriage  of  destitute  and  homeless  per- 
sons transported  by  chsiritable  societies,  and 
the  necessary  agents  employed  In  such 
transportation,  or  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons for  the  United  States  Government  free 
or  at  reduced  rates  during  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency  as  declared  by  Congress 
or  the  President,  or  the  Issuance  of  mileage, 
excursion,  or  commutation  passenger  tick- 
ets;". 

The  recommendation  accompanying 
S.  754  is  as  follows: 

Section  22  Bates 

We  reiommend  that  section  22  be 
amended  so  as  to  permit  the  performance 
of  transportation  services  for  governmental 
bodies  free  or  at  reduced  rates  only  to  the 
extent  such  services:  (a)  are  performed  dur- 
ing war  or  national  emergency  or  (b)  in- 
volve transportation  which  remains  exempt 
from  economic  regulation  under  Parts  11 
and  III  of  the  Act. 

Section  22  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  now  permits,  among  other  things,  "the 
carriage,  storage,  and  handling  of  property 
free  or  at  reduced  rates  for  the  United 
States,  State,  or  municipal  governments" 
and  "the  transportation  of  persons  for  the 
United  States  Government  at  free  or  re- 
duced  rates".  These  provisions  which  apply 
to  railroads  and  other  common  carriers  sub. 
ject  to  Part  I  of  the  Act,  are  also  made  ap. 
pllcable  to  motor  common  carriers  by  sec. 
tlon  217(b),  to  water  common  carriers  by 
section  306(c),  and  to  freight  forwarders  as 
to  transportation  or  service  In  the  case  of 
property  by  section  405(c). 

Except  for  the  enactment  In  1967  of  sub- 
section (2)  which  requires  carriers  to  file 
certain  rates  with  the  Commission,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  22  relating  to  Government 
traffic  have  remained  essentially  the  same 
since  passage  of  the  original  act  to  regulate 
commerce  In  1887.  At  that  time  the  Gov- 
ernment was  a  comparatively  small  user  of 
freight  or  passenger  services  of  the  carriers. 
Today,  however.  It  Is  the  largest  single  pur- 
chaser of  transportation  services.  Accord- 
ing to  a  study  prepared  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  dated  August  15,  1961,  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1959  the  government  paid 
line-haul  transportation  charges  totaling 
9184  million  for  shipments  of  8  million  tons 
of  freight  at  reduced  rates  under  section  23. 
This  Is  Indicative  of  the  volume  of  freight 
moving  under  section  22  quotations  and 
tenders. 

The  Commission  has  for  many  years  been 
of  the  view  that,  except  during  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency,  the  Government 
should  pay  full  tariff  rates  and  charges  for 
transportation  services  performed  on  its  be- 
half, the  same  as  any  other  shipper  or  user 
of  common  carrier  services.  A  large  per- 
centage of  Government  traffic  now  moves  st 
reduced  rates  under  section  22  which,  ot 


course,  are  not  available  to  the  commercial 
shipper.  This  preferential  treatment  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  Increase  the  cost  of 
regulated  transportation  services  to  commer- 
cial users  who,  when  their  rates  become  too 
high,  resort  to  private  carriage.  Such  diver- 
Blons  of  traffic  are  clearly  detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  common  carrier  sys- 
tem. 

Our  recommendation  would  not,  however, 
completely  eliminate  Government  reduced 
rate  privileges  under  section  22.  During  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency,  these  privi- 
leges would  still  apply.  In  such  times.  It  Is 
required  that  commodities  be  moved,  often 
gecretly,  over  routes  and  between  points  as 
to  which  the  applicable  tariff  rates  may  be 
considered  to  be  unreasonable  under  the 
circumstances,  or  with  respect  to  which  there 
are  no  existing  published  rates,  there  being 
little  likelihood  in  many  instances  of  any 
cozmnerclal  demand  developing  for  the  use 
of  such  routes  or  for  other  services.  Accord- 
ingly, we  feel  that.  In  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional defense,  governmental  bodies  should 
retain  section  22  privileges  during  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency. 

In  addition,  our  recommendation  contains 
a  specific  provision  retaining  reduced  rate 
privileges  In  situations  Involving  the  trans- 
portation of  bulk  or  agricultural  commodities 
for  governmental  bodies.  This  provision  Is 
necessary  In  order  not  to  aggravate  existing 
competitive  inequalities  between  carriers  of 
different  modes  arising  from  the  exemption 
in  sections  203(b)(6)  and  303  of  the  Act. 
However,  we  recognize  that  any  change  In 
the  law  respecting  these  inequalities  may 
require  a  corresponding  change  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  section  22. 

We  believe  that  this  recommendation  is 
especially  timely.  Recently  the  Department 
of  Defense  announced  that  It  Intended  to 
route  freight  on  farm  cooperative  trucks. 
This  new  policy  of  the  Defense  Department 
was  made  possible  by  a  recent  decision  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  in  northwest  Agricultural  Coopera- 
tive Association.  Inc.  v.  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  350  P  2d  252  (1965),  cert,  de- 
nied. 382  U.S.  1011  (1966).  This  decision 
established  the  right  of  agricultural  cooper- 
atives to  backhaul  non-farm  commodities  for 
non-members,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  means  that  the  Department 
can  take  advantage  of  free  and  reduced 
rates  under  section  22  as  well  as  use  farm 
cooperative  trucks,  both  at  the  expense  of 
the  authorized  for-hlre  motor  carriers. 

We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this  rec- 
ommendation would  foster  sound  economic 
conditions  in  transportation  and  would  en- 
courage the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  reasonable  charges  for  transportation 
services  without  unjxist  discriminations, 
undue  preferences  or  advantages,  or  unfair 
or  destructive  competitive  practices. 

Attached  is  a  draft  bill  to  Implement  the 
above  recommendation. 

S.  755.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(1)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  for  approval  of  pooling  arrange- 
ments between  motor  common  carriers  of 
household  goods,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  755 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  section 
6(1)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  5(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  colon  and  the  following :  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
as  declaring  unlawful  or  as  enjpowerlng  the 
Commission  to  approve  and  authorize  any 
contract,  agreement,  or  combination  relating 
to  the  pooling  or  division  of  traffic,  service, 
or  earnings,  or  any  portion  thereof  In  the 
transportation  of  household  goods  to  which 
any  common  carrier  subject  to  part  II  may 
be  a  psirty  with  any  other  such  carrier  or 
carriers." 


The  recommendation  accompanying 
S.  755  is  as  follows: 

Pooling  Agreements  of  Household 
Goods  Carrless 

We  recommend  that  section  5(1)  be 
amended  so  as  to  exempt  contracts,  agree- 
ments, or  combinations  affecting  the  trans- 
portation of  household  goods  to  which  any 
common  carrier  by  motor  vehicle  may  be  a 
party  with  other  such  carrier  or  carriers  for 
the  pooling  or  division  of  traffic,  service,  or 
earnings. 

Cooperative  practices  of  household  goods 
carriers  were  described  by  the  Conmiisslon  in 
Practices  of  Property  Brokers,  63  M.C.C.  633, 
636-637,  as  follows: 

The  transportation  of  small  shipments  at 
reasonable  rates  and  the  relatively  high  ratio 
of  empty  to  loaded  mileage  are  persistent 
economic  problems  with  which  the  household 
goods  carriers  have  always  been  faced  and 
which  they  have  had  to  overcome.  This  has 
required  constant  efforts  within  the  Industry 
for  cooperative  handling  of  shipments.  Ex- 
tremes In  light  and  heavy  traffic  of  Individual 
carriers  are  frequent  and  are  met  by  arrange- 
ments whereby  inactive  vans  and  trained 
personnel  are  diverted  to  those  carriers  who 
are  experiencing  above-normal  demands  for 
service.  The  carriers  are  unable  to  predict 
In  advance  the  amount  of  equipment  and 
personnel  they  vrill  need  to  meet  demands 
for  service.  They  are  especially  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  maintaining  employ- 
ment for  personnel  who  have  to  be  trained 
for  several  years  before  being  assigned  to 
vehicles  which  operate  for  extended  periods 
away  from  their  home  terminals.  The 
drivers'  character  and  their  skill  In  handling 
valuable  and  fragile  shipments  are  said  to 
be  more  Important  than  their  ability  to 
drive  and,  since  the  number  of  qualified 
drivers  Is  limited,  the  carriers  are  Interested 
In  keeping  them  in  gainful  employment. 

The  practice  of  diverting  small  shipments 
from  one  carrier  to  other  carriers  has  long 
been  an  inherent  part  of,  and  essential  to, 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Nation's 
household-goods  moving  service.  In  many 
Instances,  economy  and  expeditious  handling 
require  the  services  of  two  carriers,  although 
but  seldom  Is  joint  carriage  physically  per- 
formed by  both  carriers  over  the  highway. 
The  services  of  one  of  the  carriers  may  con- 
sist only  of  the  use  of  Its  established  ter- 
minal for  the  preparation  of  shipping  docu- 
ments, pau:klng,  and  the  performance  of 
other  services  necessary  to  prepare  the  ship- 
ment for  loading  onto  the  line-haul  vehicle. 
Whether  or  not  two  carriers  are  used  Is  de- 
termined by  the  size  of  the  shipment  and 
the  desired  time  of  movement,  and  the  relat- 
ing of  these  factors  to  economy  of  operation 
by  the  booking  carrier.  For  instance,  a 
small  shipment  may  be  diverted,  under  a 
Joint  agency  tariff,  to  a  carrier  satisfactory 
to  the  booking  carrier  which  at  the  moment 
Is  in  a  position  to  provide  Immediate  trans- 
portation and  the  use  of  which  will  save 
the  shipper  the  cost  of  storage  or  the  weight 
penalty  assessed  for  so-called  expeditious 
handUng  and  oblvate  the  operation  by  the 
booking  carrier  of  empty  return  mileage. 
The  compensation  of  commissions  received 
In  such  cases  by  the  booking  carrier  from 
the  line-haul  carrier  are  described  as  a  divi- 
sion of  the  revenue  based  upon  the  per- 
formance by  it  of  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  "Joint  carriage."  Most  shippers  have 
but  infrequent  need  for  the  services  of  a 
household-goods  carriers  and  are  unversed 
In  how  the  carriers  operate  and  the  laws  and 
regulations  governing  them.  Accordingly, 
when  a  shipper  requires  service,  he  tisually 
consults  and  obtains  the  service  of  a  local 
carrier  with  which  he  Is  acquainted  and  to 
which  he  will  look  for  redress  In  case  the 
shipment  Is  not  handled  satisfactorily,  the 
local  booking  carrier  accepting  with  the  line- 
haul  carrier  Joint  responsibility  imder  the 
blU  of  lading  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
shipment. 


These  practices  provide  the  public  with  a 
more  expeditious  and  economical  service 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  and  the 
carriers  are  enabled  to  utilize  their  equip- 
ment more  fully,  maintain  a  more  reasonable 
level  of  rates,  hold  down  empty  mileage,  and 
otherwise  bring  stability  to  their  operations. 
In  short,  the  requirements  for  approval  under 
the  pooling  provisions  of  section  6(1)  of 
being  "In  the  Interest  of  better  service  to  the 
public  or  of  economy  In  operation"  would 
seem  to  have  been  met  generally  by  present 
cooperative  practices  among  groups  of  house- 
hold goods  carriers. 

The  pooling  provisions  of  the  Act  require 
a  hearing  and  approval  by  the  Commission 
before  agreements  may  lawfully  be  entered 
Into.  Strict  enforcement  of  this  provision 
as  to  household  goods  carriers  has  not  been 
practicable.  Combinations  whereby  they 
divert,  surrender,  or  exchange  shipments,  al- 
locate or  control  solicitation,  use  service  fa- 
cilities and  instrumentalities  or  employees 
cooperatively,  and  divide  proceeds  of  diverted 
traffic,  are  so  fiexlble  that  before  agreements 
can  be  filed  and  approved,  many  are  termi- 
nated or  changed  and  new  arrangements 
entered  into  Involving  new  or  different  par- 
ticipating carriers. 

Under  arrangements  with  noncarrlers,  and 
compliance  with  the  leasing  rules  of  the 
Commission,  carriers  may  obtain  most  or  all 
of  the  advantages  of  pooUng  arrangements 
with  carriers,  without  the  disadvantages  inci- 
dent to  filing  applications  for  approved  under 
section  5(1).  The  proposed  exemption 
would  place  carriers  on  an  equal  basis  with 
noncarrlers  In  making  arrangements  with 
other  carriers  essential  to  their  economical 
and  efficient  operations. 

Recently,  in  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-61,  the  Com- 
mission re-examined  Its  authority  under 
section  5(1)  to  determine  the  feaslblUty  of 
promulgating  general  regulations  whereby 
carriers  would  be  permitted  to  file  their  pool- 
ing agreements  with  the  Commission;  and, 
if  found  to  conform  to  the  general  regula- 
tions such  agreements  would  be  considered 
approved  unless  subsequently  determined 
to  be  unlavrful. 

While  this  proceeding  was  pending  we 
requested  that  Congress  defer  action  on 
leglsUtive  proposals  (S.  1146  and  H.R.  6240 
of  the  89th  Congress)  previously  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission.  However,  we 
have  now  determined  that  the  rulemaking 
proceeding  was  not  an  appropriate  vehicle 
for  alleviating  the  household  pooling  agree- 
ment problem.  For  this  reason  the  Com- 
mission now  renews  its  recommendation  for 
legislation  In  this  area. 

Attached  Is  a  draft  bill  which  would 
Implement  the  above  recommendation. 

S.  756.  A  bill  to  amend  part  n  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  authorize  exemption  from  the  provisions 
of  such  part,  services  and  transportation  of 
such  nature,  character,  or  quantity  as  to  not 
suljstantially  Impair  effective  regulation  by 
the  Commission,  be  unjustly  discriminatory, 
or  be  detrimental  to  commerce: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
204  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  304)  Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  the  Commission,  upon  applica- 
tion or  on  Its  own  motion,  may  by  order  or 
rule  exempt  for  the  future  from  the  require- 
ments of  this  part  or  any  provision  thereof, 
or  any  rule,  regulation,  term,  condition,  or 
limitation  prescribed  thereunder,  any  serv- 
ices or  transportation  to  which  this  part 
applies,  where  it  finds  that  such  exemption 
vTlU  not  substantially  Impair  effective  regu- 
lation by  the  Commission,  be  tmjustly  dis- 
criminatory, or  be  detrimental  to  commerce. 
The  Commission  may  attach  conditions  to 
any  such  exemptions  and  may,  by  order, 
revoke  any  such  exemption.    No  cotler  or 
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rule  of  exemption  of  revocation  of  exemption 
shall  be  laeued  unless  opportunity  for  bear- 
ing has  been  afforded  Interested  persons. 
Upon  revocation  of  any  such  order  or  rule 
of  exemption.  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  Com- 
mission shall  restore  to  the  carrier  or  car- 
riers affected  thereby,  without  further  pro- 
ceedings, the  authority.  If  any,  held  by  such 
carrier  or  carriers  at  the  time  the  ordnr  or 
rule  of  exemption  affecting  such  carrier  or 
carriers  became  effective." 

The  recommendation  accompanying 
S.  756  is  as  follows: 

Kr.niTTTATiow  OF  TTnnecessaht  Motor  Cabiier 
Regttlation 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  part  11  he  amended  so  as  to 
authorize  the  Commission  to  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  that  part,  or  any  provi- 
sion thereof,  such  service  and  transportation 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commission  to 
be  of  such  nature,  character,  or  quantity  as 
to  not  substantially  impair  effective  regula- 
tion by  the  Commission,  be  unjustly  discrim- 
tnatory,  or  be  detrimental  to  commerce. 

At  present,  the  for-hlre  motor  transporta- 
tion Of  passengers  and  property  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  Is,  with  a  number  of  ex- 
ceptions specified  in  the  statute,  subject  to 
full  economic  regulation  under  part  U  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  current 
statutory  exemptions  vary  In  purpose,  scope, 
and  applicability,  but  plainly  do  not  embrace 
all  transportation  functions  which  seem 
worthy  of  regulatory  exemption.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  Commission  regularly  Is  called 
upon  to  apply  and  enforce  the  requirements 
of  part  n  with  respect  to  certain  motor  car- 
rier operations  and  activities  which  contrib- 
ute but  sUghtly  to  the  national  transporta- 
tion system  and  which  cannot  be  said  to  be 
of  slg^nlflcance  In  the  overall  design  of  regu- 
lation contemplated  by  the  Act.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Interstate  motor  movement  of 
such  commodities  as  homing  pigeons  or  trash 
and  garbage  would  appear  to  be  of  such 
nature,  character,  or  quantity  as  not  sub- 
stantially to  affect  or  Impair  effective  regula- 
tion, and  exemption  of  such  transportation 
from  regulation  would  In  no  way  hinder  the 
effectuation  of  the  national  transportation 
policy  or  affect  materially  the  welfare  of 
regulated  transportation.  Likewise,  the  ex- 
clusion from  Interstate  regulation  of  local 
mass  transit  motorbus  operations  conducted 
within  precisely  defined  territorial  limits 
would  In  certain  circumstances  appear  to 
have  little  or  no  effect  upon  regulation  of 
this  segment  of  the  for-hlre  Industry. 

While  individual  and  specific  legislative 
recommendations  could  be  submitted  from 
time  to  time  with  respect  to  each  commodity 
or  transportation  service  found  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  susceptible  of  statutory  exemp- 
tion, enactment  of  the  proposed  general 
exempting  power  is  believed  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned.  Not  only  would 
such  authority  relieve  the  Commission  and 
the  affected  carriers  of  what  seem.-!  to  be  an 
undue  regulatory  burden,  but  also  would 
tend  to  free  the  Congress  of  much  of  the 
legislative  workload  that  would  be  en- 
coimtered  by  a  piecemeal  approach.  As  an 
example,  such  authority  probably  would  have 
eliminated  the  need  for  Public  Law  88-208 
(HJl.  2906)  partially  exempting  from  regu- 
lation the  emergency  tran.sportatlon  of  acci- 
dentally wrecked  or  disabled  motor  vehicles. 
Additionally,  the  recommended  authority 
would  result  In  increased  fiexlbillty,  since  any 
exemption  created  thereunder  would  be  sub- 
ject to  continuous  administrative  review  and 
to  repeal  or  modification  upon  a  finding  of 
changed  circumstances. 

The  approach  taken  in  this  recommenda- 
tion does  not  represent  a  marked  departure 
from  previous  legislative  techniques.  Com- 
parable exempting  authority  is  conferred 
upon  the  Commission  by  section  204(a)  (4a) 
of  the  Act  with  respect  to  motor  carriers 
lawfully  engaged  In  operation  solely  within 


a  single  State,  and  the  Ctvil  Aeronautics 
Board  is  empowered  by  49  TJ.S.C.  1386  to 
establish  similar  exemption  from  air  carrier 
economic  regulation.  Further,  through  Pub- 
lic Law  89-778  enacted  November  6,  1966,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commlssien  received  au- 
thority from  the  Congress  to  establish  similar 
exemptions  for  certain  agreements  under  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916  (46  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.) 
We  believe  that  the  recommendation  made 
herein  Is  in  harmony  with  the  form  and 
substantive  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-778. 

Finally,  to  safeguard  againtt  possible  abuse 
of  the  powers  and  privileges  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  Commission,  the  draft  bill  Imposes 
Important  limitations  and  oondltions  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  to  exempt. 
Thus,  an  order  of  exemption  may  be  issued 
or  revoked  only  after  all  interested  persons 
have  been  accorded  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  be  heard  and  only  upon  definitive  Com- 
mission findings,  based  upon  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  nature,  character,  and  quan- 
tity of  the  involved  transportation,  as  to  the 
effect  which  such  action  may  have  upon  the 
transportation  Industry.  Thase  findings  will, 
of  course,  be  subject  to  appropriate  Judicial 
review,  while  still  other  safeguards  in  the 
bill  would,  upon  revocation  at  an  exemption, 
restore  affected  carriers  to  the  status  quo 
enjoyed  by  them  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
exemption. 

A  primary  goal  of  the  proposed  measure  la 
to  relieve  both  this  Commission  and  the  af- 
fected carriers  of  the  burdens  of  regulation 
In  those  situations  in  which  continued  eco- 
nomic regulation  is  neither  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable. So  long  as  the  limitations  and  safe- 
guards are  retained,  we  believe  that  the 
proposed  measure  would  bettefit  the  public 
as  well  as  affected  IndlvlduaH  and  carriers. 

Attached  is  a  draft  bill  which  would  Im- 
plement the  above  recommendation. 

S.  757.  A  bill  to  amend  seotlon  19a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  eliminate  certain 
valuation  requirements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  of  section  19a  of  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  19a(b)) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  paragraph  which  begins  "Sec- 
ond", strike  out  ",  and  the  present  value  of 
the  same". 

(3)  Strike  out  the  paragraph  which  be- 
gins "Third"  and  the  paragraph  which  begins 
"Fifth". 

(3)  In  the  paragraph  which  begins 
"Fourth",  strike  out  "Fourth"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Third". 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  19a 
(49  U.S.C.  19a(f) )  is  amenfled  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(f)  Upon  completion  of  the  original  val- 
uations herein  provided  for,  the  Corrunlsslon 
shall  thereafter  keep  Itself  Informed  of  the 
cost  of  all  new  construction,  extensions,  im- 
provements, retirements,  or  other  changes  In 
the  condition,  use.  and  classification  of  the 
property  of  all  common  carriers  as  to  which 
original  valuations  have  been  made,  and  may 
keep  Itself  Informed  of  current  changes  in 
quantities,  costs  and  values  of  such  prop- 
erties, in  order  that  it  may  have  available  at 
all  times  the  information  deemed  by  It  to  be 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  revise  and  correct 
its  previous  inventories,  clasBifications,  and 
values  of  the  properties;  and  when  deemed 
necessary,  may  revise,  correot,  and  supple- 
ment any  of  its  inventories  aDd  valuations." 

The  recommendation  accompanying  S. 
757  Is  as  follows: 

EUMiNATioN  or  Unnecessart  Valuation  and 
Reporting  REQtnREiiENTs 

We  recommend  that  section  19a  be 
amended  in  the  following  rtspects:  (1)  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  th»t  the  Commis- 
sion determine  the  present  value  of  land; 
(2)    to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  the 


Commission  determine  the  valuation  of  prop, 
erty  held  by  carriers  for  purposes  other  than 
for  use  in  common  carrier  service;  (3)  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  Commit, 
sion  ascertain  and  report  the  amount,  value, 
and  disposition  of  aids,  gifts,  grants,  and 
donations  and  the  amount  and  value  of  con- 
cessions and  allowances  made  by  carriers  in 
consideration  thereof;  and  (4)  to  make  op. 
tional  the  requirement  that  the  Commission 
keep  itself  informed  of  changes  in  the  qium. 
tity  of  the  property  of  carriers,  following  the 
completion  of  the  original  valuation  of  such 
property. 

The  purpose  of  this  recommendation  is  to 
eliminate  or  make  optional  certain  manda- 
tory valuation  requirements  which  are  no 
longer  considered  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  the  proper  performance  of  the  regulatory 
functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Foremost  among  these  are  the  re- 
quirements (1)  that  the  Commission  deter- 
mine  the  present  value  of  carrier  land  hold- 
ings, and  (2)  that  the  Commission  keep 
itself  informed  of  changes  in  the  quantity 
of  the  property  of  carriers  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  original  valuation  of  such 
property. 

The  requirement  that  the  Commission  de- 
termine the  present  value  of  land  was  ap- 
propriate in  finding  original  property  valua- 
tions under  an  earlier  concept  which  also 
gave  consideration  to  the  reproduction  cost 
of  property  other  than  land.  Accounting 
methods  have  changed,  however,  and  today 
the  concept  of  "reproduction  cost"  generally 
Is  in  disuse  by  this  Conmiission  for  rail  rate 
making  purposes.  In  this  respect,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  Commission,  In  establishing 
a  base  for  measuring  rate  of  return  for  rail- 
roads, now  uses  the  original  cost  of  property 
other  than  land  less  depreciation  thereon  as 
shown  on  the  books  of  the  carrier,  and  to 
this  sum  is  added  an  allowance  for  working 
capital  and  the  estimated  present  value  of 
land.  Clearly,  this  formula  would  be  more 
logical  and  consistent  if  the  original  cost  of 
land  were  substituted  for  a  determination  of 
present  value. 

There  has  been  considerable  latitude  for  a 
number  of  years  with  respect  to  what  might 
properly  be  considered  in  arriving  at  a  rate 
base,  and  the  wide  choice  available  to  regu- 
latory agencies  in  this  connection  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  v.  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Co.,  315  U.S.  586  (1942).  the  Court  held 
that  "The  Constitution  does  not  bind  rate- 
making  bodies  to  the  service  of  any  single 
formula  or  combination  of  formulas.  •  •  *," 
and  In  Federal  Power  Commission  v.  Hope 
Natural  Gas  Co.,  320  U.S.  602  (1944),  the 
Court  amplified  its  opinion  In  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Co.  c£ise  by  holding  that  "it  is 
not  the  theory  but  the  impact  of  the  rate 
order  which  counts.  If  the  total  effect  of 
the  rate  order  cannot  be  said  to  be  unjust  and 
unreasonable,  Judicial  inquiry  under  the  Act 
Is  at  an  end.  The  fact  that  the  method  em- 
ployed to  reach  that  result  may  contain  in- 
firmities is  not  then  important.  •   *  •" 

In  the  absence  of  a  continuous  need  for 
present  value  of  land  data  by  the  Commis- 
sion, it  is  not  in  the  public  Interest  to  spend 
large  sums  of  money  to  develop  the  infor- 
mation and  keep  it  reasonably  current  as 
contemplated  by  the  present  statutory  re- 
quirement. 

At  the  present  time,  by  virtue  of  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
the  mandatory  requirement  In  section  19a  (f) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  railroads 
and  pipeline  companies  must  report  annually 
the  number  of  unite  of  property  acquired  or 
retired  during  the  year.  This  Irtformatlon 
Is  utilized  in  determining  the  cost  of  re- 
production of  such  property.  As  Indicated 
above,  however,  the  concept  of  reproduction 
value  Is  no  longer  the  dominant  considera- 
tion in  the  determination  of  a  rate  base  for 
railroads;  and,  in  this  circumstance,  we  be- 
lieve that  this  reporting  requirement  repre- 
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■ents    an    unnecessary    burden    upon    rail 
carriers. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  reporting 
of  units  of  property  changes  by  pipeline 
carriers,  however,  is  unlike  that  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  Commission  finds  property  valu- 
ations for  pipeline  carriers  each  year;  and, 
In  this  process,  property  units  are  used  In 
the  development  of  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion— new,  an  element  which  is  considered 
by  the  Commission  in  arriving  at  rate  bases 
for  pipelines.  For  this  reason,  we  recom- 
mend that.  In  lieu  of  repeal,  the  mandatory 
requirement  in  section  19a (f)  be  made  op- 
tional as  the  needs  of  the  Commission 
dictate. 

The  Commission  has  made  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  proper  accounting  and  finan- 
cial reporting  of  noncarrler  property,  and  the 
value  of  such  property  Is  not  considered  for 
valuation  or  rate-making  purposes.  There- 
fore, we  see  no  need  to  value  noncarrler 
property  as  is  presently  required  by  the  third 
subparagraph  of  section  19a (b)  of  the  Act. 

Insofar  as  aids,  gifts,  grants,  and  donations 
are  concerned,  practically  all  property  in  this 
category  is  of  record  in  the  original  valua- 
tions found  by  the  Commission  for  railroads. 
The  significance  of  this  Information  has 
diminished  over  the  years,  and  carriers  have 
long  smce  discontinued  the  granting  of  con- 
cessions in  the  form  of  land-grant  rates  in 
consideration  of  such  gratuities.  Accord- 
ingly, the  draft  bill  would  also  repeal  sub- 
paragraph "Fifth"  of  section  I9a(b)  of  the 
Act. 

Enactment  of  this  recommendation  would, 
in  our  opinion,  relieve  the  Commission  of 
unnecessary  valuation  and  reporting  require- 
ments, and,  in  principal  effect,  would 
eliminate  a  statutory  requirement  no 
longer  necessary  nor  feasible  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  necessary  to 
keep  reasonable  current. 

8. 758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  enable  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  utilize  its  employees  more 
effectively  and  to  improve  administrative 
efficiency : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
17(2)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  17(2) ) ,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
second  parenthetical  expression  therein  the 
following:  ",  and  the  Commission  may  also 
assign  or  refer  those  matters  which  have  not 
Involved  the  taking  of  testimony  at  a  public 
hearing  or  the  submission  of  evidence  by 
opposing  parties  In  the  form  of  affidavits  to 
eligible  Individual  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission," 

(2)  by  striking  the  second  sentence  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  following  classes  of  employees  shall 
be  eligible  for  designation  by  the  Commission 
to  serve  on  such  boards,  or  to  receive  Indi- 
vidual delegations:  directors  or  assistant 
directors  of  bureaus,  examiners,  chiefs  and 
assistant  chief  of  sections,  chiefs  and  assist- 
ant chiefs  of  branches,  attorneys,  account- 
ants, transportation  economists  and  special- 
ists, and  such  other  qualified  persons  as  the 
Commission  may  designate." 

The  recommendation  accompanying 
S.  758isasfoUows: 

Delegation  or  ATrrHORnr  to  Qualdteo 
iNDivmuAi.  Employees 

We  recommend  that  section  17(2)  be 
amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  Commission 
to  delegate  to  qualified  individual  employ- 
ees, including  transportation  economists  and 
specialists,  those  matters  which  have  not  in- 
volved the  taking  of  testimony  at  a  public 
hearing  or  the  submission  of  evidence  by 
opposing  parties  in  the  form  of  affidavits. 

In  addition  to  a  voluminous  number  of 
formal  cases,  the  Commission's  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Act  extend  to  numerous  mat- 
ters of  relatively  routine  and  specialized  na- 


ture. For  example,  matters  relating  to  ex- 
tensions of  time  for  filing  annual,  periodical, 
or  special  reports;  rejection  of  tariff  publica- 
tions for  failure  to  give  lawful  notice  or 
failure  to  comply  with  the  Commission's  reg- 
ulations; and  orders  assigning  cases  for  hear- 
ing, extending  dates  for  the  filing  of  plead- 
ings and  postponing  compliance  dates.  Ex- 
cept with  respect  to  asslgiunents  to  a  Divi- 
sion or  an  individual  Commissioner,  under 
the  present  provisions  of  section  17(2),  the 
Commission  may  delegate  such  functions 
only  to  three-msoi  boards,  and  the  only  em- 
ployees eligible  to  serve  on  these  boards  are 
"examiners,  directors  or  assistant  directors 
of  bureaus,  chiefs  of  sections,  and  attorneys." 

When  applied  to  matters  of  the  type  de- 
scribed above,  we  believe  that  the  manda- 
tory requirements  of  section  17(2)  are  vm- 
necessary  and  unduly  limit  our  authority  In 
what  essentially  Is  an  administrative  area. 

The  proposed  recommendation  has  been 
narrowly  drawn  so  as  to  affect  only  the  proc- 
essing of  matters  which  have  not  involved 
the  taking  of  testimony  at  a  public  hearing 
or  the  submission  of  evidence  by  opposing 
parties  in  the  form  of  afBdavlts.'  In  this 
limited  area  the  draft  bill  (1)  would  author- 
ize the  Conmiission  to  refer  such  matters 
to  eligible  individual  employees,  and  (2) 
would  expand  the  list  of  "eligible"  em- 
ployees, to  Include  assistant  chiefs  of  sec- 
tions, chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs  of  branches, 
accountants,  transportation  economists  and 
specialists,  and  other  qualifiet"  persons  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission. 

In  our  Judgment,  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  enable  us  to  utilize 
key  employees  more  effectively  and  would 
contribute  significantly  to  Improved  overall 
administrative  efficiency.  In  this  respect,  a 
preliminary  estimate  Indicates  that  as  many 
as  22,000  matters  of  a  routine  or  specialized 
nature  could  be  handled  each  year  by  quali- 
fied Commission  employees. 

APPENDIX ^EXAMPLES      OF      COMMISSION      WORK, 

BUSINESS    AND    rONCTIONS    WHICH    COULD   BE 
DELEGATED    TO    INDIVIDUAL    EMPLOYEES 

Office  of  proceedings 

1.  Areas  where  orders  now  are  entered  In 
the  name  of  a  single  Commissioner  or  Divi- 
sion I,  such  as  orders  assigning  cases  for 
hearing,  orders  extending  dates  for  the  fil- 
ing of  pleadings,  orders,  postponing  com- 
pliance dates,  effective  dates,  and  orders  au- 
thorizing the  changing  of  name  of  a  car- 
rier, etc. 

2.  Non-contested  motor,  water  and  freight 
forwarder  application  cases  of  the  type  now 
handled  by  Operating  Rights  Board  No.  1. 

Item  No.  1  would  relieve  Commissioners  of 
the  possibility  of  dealing  personally  with  up 
to  10,000  items  a  year.  Item  No.  2  appears 
desirable  since  actions  of  Board  No.  1,  about 
1200  a  year  are  seldom  questioned  by  the 
filing  of  petitions  for  reconsideration,  and 
It  Is  believed  that  the  nature  of  ttie  cases 
Is  such  that  delegations  to  an  Individual 
would  be  Just  as  effective. 

Bureau  of  Accounts 

1.  Authority  to  permit  the  use  of  pre- 
scribed accounts  which  by  provisions  of  their 
own  texts  require  special  authority. 

2.  Authority  to  permit  departures  from 
general  rules  prescribing  uniform  systems  of 
accounts. 

3.  Authority  to  prescribe  by  orders,  rates 
of  depreciation  to  be  used  by  Individual  car- 
riers by  railroad,  water,   and  pipe  line. 

4.  Authority  to  issue  special  authoriza- 
tions permitted  by  the  prescribed  regulations 
governing  the  destruction  of  records  of  car- 
riers. 

5.  Annual  valuation  of  pipe  lines. 

6.  Approval  of  protective  service  contracts. 


It  is  apparent  that  matters  arising  under 
items  1  through  6  (about  125  a  year)  are  of 
a  highly  technical  nature;  and  In  this  cir- 
cumstance, we  believe  that  the  professional 
Judgment  of  the  bureau  director  or  qualified 
members  of  his  staff  could  be  relied  upon 
for  their  disposition. 

7.  Matters  relating  to  annual,  periodical  or 
special  reports  of  carriers,  lessors,  brokers, 
freight  forwarders,  and  other  persons  under 
Parts  I,  n.  in  and  IV,  presently  assigned  to 
Division  2.  For  example,  approval  of  changes 
in  the  reporting  forms  and  other  require- 
ments which  often  are  made  to  conform  them 
to  corresponding  changes  in  the  Commis- 
sion's accounting  rules  governing  the  respec- 
tive types  of  carriers. 

8.  Extensions  of  time  for  filing  annual, 
periodical,  or  special  reports;  exemption  of 
individual  carriers  and  others  from  report- 
ing requirements  now  assigned  to  the  Vice 
Chairman.  Item  7  and  8  are  routine  in  na- 
ture. For  example,  the  extension  of  filing 
dates  Is  essentially  an  administrative  matter. 
These  delegations  would  relieve  Division  2  of 
the  necessity  of  passing  upon  some  25  report 
matters  each  year,  and  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  acting  on  200  applications  per  year  In 
matters  currently  assigned  to  him. 

Bureau  of  Economics 

Matters  of  access  to  waybills  or  photostat 
copies  thereof. 

Bureau  of  Operations  and  Compliance 

Authority  for  District  Supervisors  to  ap- 
prove one-time  shipment  motor  carrier  tem- 
porary authorities.  In  bona  fide  emergencies. 
In  the  field. 

In  about  100  cases  annually,  authorization 
is  given  for  one-time  shipments  in  severe 
emergencies;  e.g.,  replacement  parts  for  a 
transformer  which  has  Interrupted  electrical 
power  In  a  community;  a  bridge  span  portion 
to  repair  a  bridge  closed  to  traffic  until 
repaired. 

Bureau  of  Traffic 

Approval  of  special  permission  applica- 
tions, now  handled  by  the  Special  Permission 
Board,  consisting  of  three  members. 

There  are  about  10,000  of  these  items  com- 
ing before  the  Special  Permission  Board  each 
year.  If  this  work  is  delegated  to  individuals, 
it  probably  would  be  divided  among  as  many 
as  three  persons  because  of  the  volume. 
However,  rather  than  have  two  or  three  board 
members  look  at  each  request  for  special  per- 
mission (e.g.,  each  board  member  now  re- 
views about  6,700  a  year),  each  of  three  In- 
dividual delegates  would  look  at  one-third  of 
the  total  number  or  about  3,300. 


1  Matters  of  a  type  Included  In  this  cate- 
gory, together  with  brief  c(»nments  pertain- 
ing thereto,  are  listed  in  an  attached 
appendix. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  ACCRUED 
SICK  LEAVE  PAYMENT  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  that  accumu- 
lated sick  leave  of  Federal  employees  can 
be  either  credited  to  the  individual's  re- 
tirement fund  for  the  purpose  of  comput- 
ing his  annuity  or  paid  In  cash  for  one- 
half  its  value  at  the  time  of  retirement. 
This  bill  is  similar  to  two  earlier  legisla- 
tive proposals  which  I  have  submitted — 
S.  1661  of  the  88th  Congress  and  8.  326 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  Mr.  President, 
is  to  encourage  Federal  employees  to 
accumulate  sick  leave  until  retirement. 
Under  the  existing  law  a  Federal  em- 
ployee receives  no  remuneration  for 
accrued  sick  leave  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement.  The  majority  of  Federal 
employees,  who  consider  earned  sick 
leave  like  an  earned  fringe  benefit,  are 
not  encouraged  imder  the  present  system 
to  accumulate  sick  leave,  because  they 
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know  that  unused  accrued  sick  leave  has 
no  financial  value  to  them  at  the  time 
of  their  retirement. 

This  bill  would  give  the  employee  two 
options  with  respect  to  unused  sick  leave 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement.  The  em- 
ployee might  elect  to  take  a  cash  pay- 
ment for  one-half  of  the  accumulated 
sick  leave  or  he  might  have  the  entire 
number  of  accimiulated  days  of  sick 
leave  credited  to  his  service  time  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  his  annuity. 

Equity  and  sound  management  prac- 
tices offer  compelling  reasons  for  passing 
this  legislation.  The  present  sick  leave 
policy  provides  no  incentive  for  accumu- 
lating sick  leave.  There  is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  present  policy  is  en- 
couraging larger  nimibers  of  Federal  em- 
ployees to  use  sick  leave  in  situations 
where  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  A 
recent  survey  has  indicated  that  em- 
ployees In  their  final  year  of  Government 
service  use  three  times  as  much  sick 
leave  as  other  employees. 

The  dedicated  and  responsible  civil 
servant  who  does  not  use  his  accrued  sick 
leave  is  the  imsung  hero  and  the  real 
loser.  For  example,  there  are  many  in- 
dividual employees  who  have  foregone 
as  much  as  $25,000  worth  of  accumulated 
sick  leave  at  retirement  time.  In  1966 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien 
reported  that  nearly  $37  million  worth  of 
unused  sick  leave  was  turned  back  to  the 
Postal  Service  by  1,007  employees  who  re- 
tired in  late  1965.  I  have  been  advised 
that  11,000  employees  who  retired  in  1965 
under  a  retirement  incentive  plan  lost  an 
average  of  885  hours  or  110  days  of  ac- 
cimiulated sick  leave.  These  are  the 
faithful  employees  who  use  sick  leave 
most  prudently  and  who  have  watched 
their  equity  In  thousands  of  hours  of  im- 
used  leave  disappear  at  the  time  of  their 
retirement. 

The  present  practice,  encouraging  ab- 
senteeism as  it  does,  contributes  to  in- 
efiftciency  and  a  waste  of  talent.  An 
employee  on  sick  leave  falls  behind  in  his 
work.  The  temporary  employee  who  at- 
tempts to  perform  the  absentee's  duties 
Is  frequently  less  knowledgeable  or 
skilled  and  consequently  does  a  less  ef- 
fective job. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  both  the 
Federal  employees  and  the  Government 
will  be  well  served  by  this  bill.  The  em- 
ployee who  has  earned  sick  leave  and  has 
not  used  it  will  be  remunerated  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement.  The  Govern- 
ment, which  seeks  less  absenteeism  and 
higher  efBciency  among  its  employees, 
will  be  able  to  look  forward  to  thousands 
of  hours  of  increased  productivity. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will     be     received     and     appropriately 

The  bm  (S.  759)  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  lump- 
sum payments  for  acciunulated  and 
accrued  sick  leave  where  employees  die 
In  service  and  for  such  payments  or,  at 
the  option  of  the  employees,  credit  for 
retirement  purposes  upon  separation  or 
retirement,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tar- 
BOBOT70H,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


INVESTMENT  CREDIT  FOR  PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY  COMBATING  WATER 
AND  AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  and  myself,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  Increase  invest- 
ment credit  allowable  with  respect  to 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion. I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks  and  that  it 
lie  on  the  desk  until  2  weeks  from  tomor- 
row for  additional  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  increase 
the  present  investment  credit  from  7  to 
14  percent  for  those  industries  purchas- 
ing and  installing  facillttes  and  equip- 
ment controls  that  would  combat  or 
eliminate  water  or  air  pollution. 

The  bill,  with  the  exception  of  several 
technical  changes,  is  similar  to  S.  2857 
which  I  Introduced  on  February  1  of  last 
year.  I  should  further  point  out  that  a 
proposal  or  a  similar  investment  credit 
increase  was  offered  by  Senator  Ribicofp 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  1964  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964 
and  was  cosponsored  by  some  25  Sena- 
tors. Although  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
amendment,  the  provision  was  later 
dropped  in  conference  with  the  House 
when  the  House  conferees  objected  to  the 
fact  that  no  hearings  had  been  held  on  it. 

It  has  been  my  view  that  we  must  do 
more  to  increase  the  participation  of  pri- 
vate industry  to  combat  and  control  wa- 
ter and  air  pollution.  Comservative  esti- 
mates of  the  total  cost  for  controlling 
industrial  pollution  have  been  placed  at 
$75  billion  over  the  next  15  years,  or  the 
large  sum  of  $5  billion  per  year.  At  the 
base  of  this  estimate  rests  the  progres- 
sively increased  use  of  water  by  industry. 
In  1900,  the  average  dally  use  of  water 
for  industrial  purposes  was  15  billion 
gallons,  but  by  1960  industry  was  employ- 
ing some  160  billion  gallons  per  day. 
The  amount  of  money  required  for  in- 
stallations to  control  pollution  in  just 
two  industries  alone — the  paper  and 
chemical  industries — ^is  Indeed  stagger- 
ing. 

One  way  of  increasing  the  participa- 
tion of  private  industry  is  to  give  in- 
diistry  a  financial  incentive  to  purchase 
and  install  facilities  for  the  abatement 
of  water  and  air  pollution.  It  is  only 
proper  where  companies  purchase  expen- 
sive equipment  and  facilities  to  reduce 
pollution — which  faculties  bring  no  fi- 
nancial return  on  their  investment  but 
are  devoted  to  the  greater  public  purpose 
and  benefit — that  some  tax  incentives 
should  be  provided. 

I  think  it  helpful  to  review  at  this  point 
some  of  the  actions  that  the  Senate  took 
in  the  last  session  in  meeting  this 
problem. 

When  the  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee announced  that  it  would  hold 
hearings  in  April  and  May  of  last  year 
to  consider  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  I  wrote  rep- 
resentatives of  private  industry  who  were 
scheduled  to  testify  and  pointed  out  that 
although  the  Public  Works  Committee 
Is  without  jurisdiction  In  fiscal  legisla- 
tion, I  thought  it  would  be  helpful  to 
the  committee  to  have  industry  com- 


ments and  viewpoints  on  how  to  meet 
the  econonflb  costs  of  pollution.  As  a 
result  of  their  testimony  and  the  sub- 
stantial interest  created  among  the  com- 
mittee members,  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, in  reporting  out  its  bill,  included 
a  strong  recommendation  to  the  Finance 
Committee  to  consider  tax  legislation 
applicable  to  the  acquisition  and  installa- 
tion of  pollution  control  facilities.  The 
pertinent  section  of  the  committee's  re- 
port reads,  as  follows: 

Incentive  Assistance  for  iNDtrsTKiES 
A  nvunber  of  witnesses  testified  on  the 
need  for  tax  incentives  as  a  means  of  re- 
duclng  the  cost  of  noneconomlc  pollution 
control  faculties.  This  Is  not  a  matter  over 
which  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
has  Jtirlsdlctlon  but  it  affects  the  overall  ef- 
fort to  meet  water  pollution  control  and 
abatement  needs.  This  committee  strongly 
recommends  that  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  give  consideration  to  tax 
relief  proposals  for  industrial  pollution  con- 
trol activities. 

For  the  most  part,  pollution  control  does 
not  provide  a  return  on  an  investment  to  an 
Industry.  Installation  of  pollution  control 
devices  is  costly  and,  in  many  cases,  non- 
remunerative.  The  billion  dollars  of  capital 
investment  which  will  have  to  be  made  by 
the  industrial  sector  for  the  benefit  of  the  en- 
tire society  will  place  a  substantial  biuden 
on  corporate  resources,  and  ultimately  on  the 
general  public.  The  committee  suggests  that 
there  are  several  alternative  methods  of  aid- 
ing industry  in  meeting  Its  pollution  control 
obligations. 

Investment  tax  credits  as  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator John  Sherman  Coop)er  of  Kentucky,  in 
legislation  cosponsored  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Virginia  is  one 
method  whereby  Industry  could  recoup  the 
cost  of  control  and  abatement  of  pollution. 
Senator  Abraham  Rlbicoff  of  Connecticut,  In 
legislation  cosponsored  by,  among  others,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Senator  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie  of  Maine,  provides  for  ac- 
celerated amortization  of  the  cost  of  pollu- 
tion control  facilities.  This  may  also  pro- 
vide a  means  of  offsetting  industry's  cost  of 
pollution  control.  However,  both  of  these 
methods  do  not  consider  the  problem  con- 
fronting those  Industries  with  plants  having 
great  pollution  problems  and  marginal  eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

The  committee  has  recommended  greater 
emphasis  on  joint  municipal-Industrial 
treatment  systems  operated  by  public  agen- 
cies. Such  systems  are  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  the  sewage  treatment  grant 
program. 

The  proposal  by  the  American  Paper  In- 
stitute for  specific  Federal  grants  to  munici- 
palities to  construct  industrial  waste  treat 
ment  facilities  would  provide  an  effectlvi 
means  of  meeting  the  needs  of  both  thi 
marginal  Industries  as  well  as  the  profit- 
able industries.  Such  a  Federal  grant  ap- 
proach would  not  be  Inconsistent  with  public 
policy  because  the  grant  would.  In  effect,  be 
made  to  a  unit  of  government.  This  ap- 
proach differs  from  that  proposed  by  Sen- 
ators Cooper  and  Rlbicoff  and  is  a  matter 
which  can  and  will  be  considered  by  thlJ 
conamittee.  However,  realizing  that  there  M 
no  final  answer  to  the  problem  of  financing 
industrial  pollution  control,  the  committee 
reiterates  its  strong  recommendation  that 
the  appropriate  committees  consider  tax 
relief  legislation. 

When  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
held  hearings  on  H.R.  17607,  a  bill  that 
would  temporarily  suspend  investment 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation,  I 
urged  the  committee  to  continue  the 
availability  of  the  present  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit  for  the  acquisition  of  air 
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and  water  pollution  control  facilities. 
This  provision  had  been  included  in  the 
House  bill  as  a  floor  amendment.  In  my 
testimony  I  said: 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  present  In- 
flationary pressures  In  our  economy  have 
subsided  this  Conunlttee  will  consider  in- 
creasing the  present  Investment  credit  or 
provide  additional  tax  Incentives  to  Indus- 
try to  assist  in  the  acquisition  and  instal- 
lation of  pollution  controls.  But  for  the 
present,  however,  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
backward  step  for  the  Congress  not  to  con- 
tinue at  least  the  present  investment  credit 
as  provided  In  the  House  bill. 

The  continuation  of  this  investment 
credit  was  recommended  by  the  Finance 
Committee  and  contained  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate,  which  became  Pub- 
lic Law  89-800.  The  Finance  Committee 
report  comments  on  this  provision  in  the 
following  language: 

6.  Exemption  of  water  and  air  poUutlon 
control  facilities. 

An  amendment  adopted  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  specifies  that  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  are,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, not  to  be  considered  suspension  pe- 
riod property  even  though  constructed  or 
ordered  durmg  the  suspension  period.  Thus, 
facilities  of  this  nature  will  continue  to  re- 
main eligible,  for  the  investment  credit. 

The  exception  is  provided  in  recognition 
of  the  Importance  of  stimulating  private  in- 
dustry to  undertake  expenditures  for  facul- 
ties which  will  help  to  abate  water  and  air 
poUutloQ.  There  is  a  clear  need  to  step  up 
elTorts  to  purify  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
water  In  our  streams  and  lakes. 

Suspension  of  the  credit,  even  for  a  short 
time,  would  discourage  private  efforts  to  abate 
water  and  air  pollution  and  would  simply  im- 
pose a  larger  direct  burden  on  the  gov- 
ernment. 

I  note  that  on  January  25  Secretary 
Udall  announced  that  proposed  regula- 
tions implementing  this  legislation  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  setting  forth  the 
conditions  that  industry  must  meet  for 
the  construction  of  water  pollution  con- 


trol facilities  In  order  to  be  eligible  for 
the  investment  tax  credit.  Industry 
representatives  have  30  days  in  which 
to  comment  on  these  proposed  reg- 
ulations. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  Members  of  this  body — Senators 
RiBicoFF,  Muskie,  Randolph,  and  mamy 
others — in  the  last  session  introduced  or 
cosponsored  bills  which  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  various 
ways  so  as  to  give  some  form  of  tax  in- 
centive to  assist  industry  in  the  construc- 
tion of  air  and  water  pollution  control 
facilities.  While  many  of  these  bills  dif- 
fer as  to  method  or  approach,  each  has 
the  purpose  of  providing  industry  with 
an  incentive  for  acquiring  and  install- 
ing necessary  equipment.  I  cannot  pre- 
dict which  method  the  Congress  may 
prefer— increased  Investment  credit,  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  a  combination  of 
these  two  methods,  or  some  other  method 
of  financial  assistance.  I  do  know  that 
some  form  of  incentive  is  necessary. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  C.  H.  Gebhardt, 
manager  of  the  tax  department  of  the 
Mead  Corp.,  at  my  suggestion,  has  pre- 
pared a  useful  chart  analyzing  current 
tax  proposals  relative  to  water  and  air 
pollution  controls,  so  as  to  determine  the 
measure  of  financial  assistance  that 
would  actually  be  given  to  business  if  a 
particular  proposal  should  be  adopted. 
For  each  $100  outlay  for  pollution  con- 
trol facilities,  Mr.  Gebhardt  concludes 
that  the  bill  that  I  and  Senator  Randolph 
Introduce  would  provide  an  incentive 
equal  to  6.7  percent  of  the  cost  of  pollu- 
tion control  facilities.  Other  methods 
provide  for  Incentives  of  1.1  percent,  6.1 
percent,  7.8  percent,  and  14.5  percent  of 
the  cost  of  these  facilities. 

Legislative  proposals  of  this  type  serve 
as  another  example  of  the  determined 
efforts  of  Congress  to  advance  a  solution 
to  one  of  the  most  challenging  domestic 
problems  facing  our  country  today— pol- 
lution in  the  air  and  in  the  water.    I  am 


hopeful  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  and  related  bills  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoite  con- 
sent that  the  chart  analsrzlng  these  tax 
proposals  be  included  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks,  following  the  text  of  the  bill, 
as  exhibit  A,  and  that  the  press  release 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  be 
included  as  exhibit  B. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator,  and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
chart,  and  press  release  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  760)  to  Increase  the  Invest- 
ment credit  allowable  with  respect  to 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  Coopek  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   760 

Be  it  eruKted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  46(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  (relating  to  definition  of  qualified 
Investment  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
credit  for  investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property)  Is  amended  by  adding  after  para- 
gaph  (4)  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  Faculties  to  control  water  and  air 
pollution. — ^In  the  case  of  section  38  prop- 
erty which  Is  a  water  pollution  control 
faculty  (as  defined  in  secUon  48(h)  (12)  (B) ) 
or  an  air  poUutlon  control  fadUty  (as  de- 
fined In  section  48(h)  (12)  (C) ),  the  amount 
of  the  qualified  Investment  shaU  be  twice 
the  amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(1)." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1966. 

The  exhibits  presented  by  Mr.  Cooper 
are  as  follows: 


Exhibit  A 
Comparison  of  various  approaches  to  water  and  air  pollution  control  incentives  via  changes  in  the  Federal  income  lax  law 

(using  a  $100  outlay  for  pollvtion  control  facilities  as  an  example) 


Alternative  approaches  to  incentives 


Cost  of  facility — , 

Tai  benefits: 

48  percent  {present  top  rate  on  corporations) 

7-percent  Investment  credit » - 

Additional  7-percent  investment  credit  proposed '. 


Total  tax  l>enefits. 


(a)  Net  cost  of  facility  before  considering  the  time  value  of  money 

(b)  Net  cost  of  facility  considering  the  time  value  of  money  ' 

(c)  Advantage  of  each  alternative  compared  to  existing  tax  treatment. 

(d)  Amount  of  incentive  as  a  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  facility  • 


Existing  tax 
treatment ' 

{for 

comparison 

purpose) 


$!(».  00 


48.00 
7.00 


55.00 


45.00 
54.90 


1-year 

writeofl  and 

7-percent 

investment 

credit 


$100.00 


48.00 
7.00 


55.00 


45.00 

47.10 

7. 80 


.8 


1-year 

writeoff  and 

14-percent 

investment 

credit 


tioaoo 


48.  (W 
7.00 
7.00 


62.00 


38.00 
4a  40 
14.50 


14.5 


3-year 

writeoff  and 

7-percent 

investment 

credit 


tioaoo 


48.00 
7.00 


55.00 


45.00 

48.80 

6.10 


6.1 


Existing 

writeofl  '  and 

14-percent 

investment 

credit 


$100.00 


48.00 
7.00 
7.00 


62.00 


38.00 

48.20 

6.70 


6.7 


l-yeBf 

\*Tlt©ofl 

and  no 

investment 

credit* 


$ioaoo 


48.00 
None 


48.00 


52.00 

S3.8C 

1.10 


1.1 


'  Depreciation  writeoff  over  16  years  using  1  of  the  accelerated  methods  permitted 
for  tax  purposes  {sum-of-years-diKits)  has  been  used. 

'  A  1-year  writeofl  with  no  investment  credit  Is  shown  only  lor  comparative  pur- 
POMs.  It  Illustrates  the  importance  of  full  Investment  credit,  otherwise  a  quick  write- 
off, whether  in  1,  3,  or  5  years  Is  ineffective  if  this  results  In  a  loss  of  the  investment 
credit. 

'  Investment  credit  has  been  applied  to  the  total  outlay  although  under  present  law 
it  applies  only  to  equipment;  not  to  land  and  buildings.  It  is  hoped  that  any  incen- 
ore  legislation  would  extend  the  credit  to  all  outlays.  If  it  is  to  be  an  effective,  even 
though  modest,  incentive. 

•  It  Is  obvious  from  line  (a)  above  that  there  is  no  difference  in  net  cost  of  a  facility, 
after  tax  benefits,  under  the  various  alternatives  other  than  for  those  which  obviously 
allow  an  additional  7-percent  Investment  credit.    The  timing  of  a  company's  recovery 


of  tax  twnefits  is  most  important,  however,  and  this  is  reflected  In  lines  Cb),  (c),  and  (d) 
where  the  dollars  Involved  have  all  been  stated  in  terms  of  present  worth  {i.e.,  their 
value  today).  (A  4-percent  after-tax  discount  rate,  with  tax  benefits  realised  com- 
mencing 1  year  after  the  date  of  investment  Is  the  technique  used.)  -| 
•  These  incentives  should  be  compared  with  the  30-percent  Federal  grants  available 
(with  certain  qualifications)  to  munlclDalities  for  construction  of  farllitles.  There  havs 
also  been  a  number  of  recommendations  to  increase  such  grants  as  the  full  envlran- 
mental  Improvement  program  is  Implemented.  Note  that  In  appropriate  situations 
industrial  plants  will  (and  do)  utillie  such  public  facilities,  thus  deriving  some  benefit 
from  Federal  grants.  The  incentives  outlined  above  would  serve,  in  some  degree,  to 
treat  equitably  those  Industrial  plants  which  (or  technical  and  other  reasons  most 
install  and  pay  for  their  own  facilities. 
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Exhibit  B 


RXTLXS   *OB   OBTADnNQ   TAX    CREDIT   ON    INDUS- 
TBIAI,    WaSTS    TBKATMCMT    FACtLITIES 

Propoaed  regulations  governing  tax  credit 
for  confltructlon  of  industrial  water  pollution 
control  facilities  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  tbe  Interior,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  Ii.  Udall  announced  today. 

PubUc  Law  89-800  (November  8,  1966)  sus- 
pended the  Investment  tax  credit  for  the 
period  October  10,  1966,  through  December 
31,  1967.  However,  water  pollution  control 
facilities  are  exempt  from  tbe  suspension  If 
certain  conditions  are  satisfied.  This  means 
that  If  all  the  required  conditions  are  satis- 
fied, an  industry  can  deduct  up  to  7  percent 
of  the  cost  of  new  waste  treatment  construc- 
tion from  Its  Income  tax  UablUty  notwith- 
standing the  general  suspension  of  the  in- 
vestment credit. 

One  of  the  required  conditions  Is  that  the 
water  pollution  control  facility  be  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of.  the  Interior.  The  pro- 
posed Interior  Department  regulations, 
which  were  drafted  after  consultation  with 
the  Treasury  Department,  prescribe  the  pro- 
cedures which  industries  seeking  the  certi- 
fication of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are 
to  follow. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  which  are  be- 
ing published  in  the  Federal  Register,  appli- 
cants for  this  tax  credit  must  first  obtain 
certification  from  the  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  that  the  proposed  faclUty  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  program. 
The  request  for  Federal  certification  Is  then 
sent  to  the  appropriate  regional  office  of  the 
Interior  Department's  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  for  preliminary  ap- 
proval. 

Final  certification  will  not  be  granted, 
however,  untu  the  faclUty  is  in  operation 
and  a  determination  has  been  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  It  meets  the 
general  Federal  objectives  of  preventing  and 
reducing  water  pollution. 

Interested  persons  may  submit  written 
comments  on  the  projjosed  regxilatlons 
within  30  days  after  pubUcation  of  these 
regulations  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  again  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  In 
support  of  legislation  to  accelerate  Indus- 
trial Investment  In  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  facilities. 

This  legislation  recognizes  the  success 
of  last  year  when  at  the  time  Congress 
was  suspending  existing  investment 
credit  provisions,  the  consensus  of  the 
Congress  prevailed  and  that  credit  was 
not  suspended  as  it  related  to  air  and 
water  pollution  control  facilities.  We 
knew  then,  as  we  know  now,  that  7  per- 
cent would  not  be  a  suflQcient  credit,  but 
It  was  Indeed  a  beginning.  Last  year's 
legislation  was  the  first  real  recognition 
by  the  Congress  that  in  order  to  effec- 
tively control  Industrial  pollution  some 
Federal  assistance  would  be  required. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  of  our  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee long  has  recognized  this  need  for  as- 
sistance, and  year  after  year  in  reports 
accompanying  legislation  the  subcom- 
mittee has  strongly  urged  consideration 
of  pending  Incentive  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  include  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  the  text  of  the  Sen- 
ate report  which  accomptmied  S.  2947, 
the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act 
Amendments  and  Clean  Rivers  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966.  This  language  more 
than  adequately  summarizes  the  posi- 


tion which  I  have  takoi  and  will  con- 
tinue to  take  with  regard  to  tax  Incen- 
tive legislation.  If  we  are  to  effectively 
and  quickly  begin  to  achieve  the  kind 
of  environment  which  all  of  us  desire, 
this  legislation  must  be  of  the  highest 
priority. 

A  number  of  witnesses  testified  on  the 
need  for  tax  Incentives  as  a  means  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  noneconomlc  pollu- 
tion control  facilities.  This  is  not  a 
matter  over  which  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  has  jurisdiction  but  it 
affects  the  overall  effort  to  meet  water 
pollution  control  and  abatement  needs. 
This  committee  strongly  recommends 
that  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees give  consideration  to  tax  relief 
proposals  for  industrial  pollution  con- 
trol activities. 

For  the  most  part,  pollution  control 
does  not  provide  a  return  on  an  invest- 
ment to  an  industry.  Installation  of 
pollution  control  devices  is  costly  and, 
in  many  cases,  nonreratmerative.  The 
bUlIon  dollars  of  capital  investment 
which  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  in- 
dustrial sector  for  the  benefit  of  the  en- 
tire society  will  place  a  substantial  bur- 
den on  corporate  resources,  and  ulti- 
mately on  the  general  public.  The 
Committee  suggests  that  there  are  sev- 
eral alternative  methods  of  aiding  indus- 
try in  meeting  Its  pollution  control  obli- 
gations. 

Investment  tax  credits  as  proposed  by 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  legislation  cosponsored  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  Senator  Jenvings  Randolph, 
of  West  Virginia,  Is  one  method  whereby 
Industry  could  recoup  the  cost  of  control 
and  abatement  of  pollution.  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicofp,  of  Connecticut,  in 
legislation  cosponsored  1^,  among  others 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator EommD  S.  Muskie.  of  Maine,  pro- 
vides for  accelerated  amortization  of  the 
cost  of  pollution  control  facilities.  Tliis 
may  also  provide  a  means  of  offsetting 
industry's  cost  of  pollution  control. 
However,  both  of  these  methods  do  not 
consider  the  problem  confronting  those 
industries  with  plants  having  great  pollu- 
tion problems  and  marginal  economic 
efBclency. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
greater  emphasis  on  joint  municipal- 
industrial  treatment  systems  operated  by 
public  agencies.  Such  systems  are  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  the  sewage 
treatment  grant  program. 

The  proposal  by  the  American  Paper 
Institute  for  specific  Federal  grants  to 
municipalities  to  construct  industrial 
waste  treatment  facilities  would  provide 
an  effective  means  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  both  the  marginal  industries  as  well 
as  the  profitable  industries.  Such  a  Fed- 
eral grant  approach  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  public  policy  because  the 
grant  would,  in  effect,  be  made  to  a  unit 
of  Government.  This  approach  differs 
from  that  proposed  by  Senators  Cooper 
and  RiBicoFF  and  is  a  matter  which  can 
and  will  be  considered  by  this  commit- 
tee. However,  realizing  that  there  is  no 
final  answer  to  the  problem  of  financing 
industrial  pollution  control,  the  commit- 


tee reiterates  its  strong  recommendation 
that  the  appropriate  committees  consider 
tax  relief  legislation. 


VIOLETA  V.  ORTEGA  BROWN 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Violeta  V.  Ortega  Brown, 
MX).  This  is  the  same  bill  as  I  Intro* 
duced  in  the  89th  Congress  for  the  relief 
of  Violeta  D.  Ortega.  Dr.  Ortega  has, 
however,  since  June  of  1966,  been  married 
to  an  American  citizen,  Robert  J.  Brown, 
an  attorney  of  Overland  Park,  Kans. 
Although  Dr.  Brown's  status  has  changed 
somewhat  there  still  needs  to  be  some 
definitive  action  on  her  status  at  this 
time  and  I  trust  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  give  this  bill  every  consid- 
eration.   

The  presiding  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  772)  for  the  relief  of  Vio- 
leta V.  Ortega  Brown,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


COMMISSARY  PRIVILEGES  FOR  DIS- 
ABLED VETERANS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  pernilt  certain  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  to  use  commissary  stores 
operated  for  military  personnel. 

Last  year  the  Eielson  Area  Post  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Alaska,  sug- 
gested to  me  that  veterans  with  disability 
ratings  of  50  percent  or  more  were  in  dire 
need  of  commissary  privileges  in  order 
to  make  the  best  use  of  their  monthly 
compensation  checks.  Upon  discussing 
this  proposal  with  the  director  of  the 
national  legislative  service  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  here  in  Wasliing- 
ton,  I  found  enthusiastic  support  for  the 
proposal. 

In  addition,  the  Alaska  State  Legisla- 
ture, on  April  14  of  last  year,  passed  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  107  in  support  of 
commissary  privileges  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  with  disability 
of  50  percent  or  more.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  107 
of  the  Alaska  State  Legislature  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  this  measure 
because  I  think  It  has  considerable  merit 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  attract  the  support 
of  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  also  be 
printed    in    the    Record    following   my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  775)  to  permit  certain 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  to 
use  commissary  stores  operated  for  mili- 
tary personnel,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
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Services,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  776 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
147  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
gectlon  as  follows: 

"5  2483.  Commissary   Store:    Disabled  Vet- 
erans 

"Under  such  regiilatlons  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  any 
veteran  (as  defined  In  section  101(2)  of  title 
88,  United  States  Code)  who  has  a  service- 
connected  disability  of  50  per  centum  or 
more,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Afifalrs,  shall  be  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  using  the  services  and  facilities  of 
commissary  stores  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
military  personnel." 

Sec.  2.  The  section  analysis  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  147  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"3483.  Commissary     stores:     disabled     vet- 
erans." 

The  joint  resolution  presented  by  Mr. 
BARTLETT  is  as  follows: 
Joint  Resolution  Relating  to  Commissakt 

Privileges    for    the    Service-Connected 

Disabled  Veteban 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska : 

Whereas  veterans  that  have  a  service-con- 
nected disability  rating  of  50  per  cent  or 
more  are  forced  to  the  lower  end  of  our 
economic  and  social  scale,  because  50  per 
cent  or  more  of  their  ability  to  earn  a 
living  has  been  forfeited:  and 

Whereas  commissary  prlvllegea  would  al- 
low the  service-connected  disabled  veteran 
to  utilize  his  compensation  check  to  the 
fullest  extent  and  help  to  ensure  such  vet- 
erans an  adequate  standard  of  living;  and 

Whereas  our  moral  obligation  to  the  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veteran  is  no  dif- 
ferent than  to  a  medically  discharged  or 
retired  veteran; 

Be  It  resolved  that  members  of  the  Alaska 
delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  introduce  legislation  granting  com- 
mlseary  privileges  to  veterans  having  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability  raUng  of  60  per 
cent  or  more,  or  otherwise  take  appropriate 
action. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shaU  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Driver,  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs; the  Honorable  K.  L.  Bartlett  and  the 
Honorable  Ernest  Gruenlng,  U.S.  Senators, 
and  the  Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  U.S. 
Representative,  members  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gation in  Congress. 

AtJTHENTICATION 

The  following  officers  of  the  Legislature 
certify  that  the  attached  enrolled  resolution, 
8JR  107,  was  passed  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Uniform 
Rules  of  the  Legislature. 
Passed  by  the  Senate,  April  14, 1966. 
Robert  J.  McNealt, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 

E^vlXYN    K.    Stevenson, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Passed  by  the  House.  April  16, 1966. 
Mike  Gravel, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest : 

Naoine  Williams, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
William  A.  Egan, 

Governor  of  Alaska. 
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THE  APOSTLE  ISLANDS  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
create  an  Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  in  northern  Wisconsin.  This  is  the 
same  bill  that  I  Introduced  in  the  89th 
ConsnrGSS 

The  bill  is  the  result  of  extensive  study 
which  has  been  carried  on  over  a  5-year 
period  by  various  interested  Individuals 
and  groups,  including  a  task  force  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  officials 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  proposed  lakeshore  represents  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  national 
paries  and  scenic  rlverways  being  created 
in  the  Great  Lakes  area.  The  cries  of 
our  urban  population  for  quality  recrea- 
tion areas  have  become  deafening.  Our 
surfeit  of  natural  resources — part  of  our 

great  national  heritage — Is  gone.  We 
must  act  now  to  preserve  those  few  pre- 
cious resources  which  remain. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  park 
or  national  recreation  area  in  the 
Apostle  Islands  region  of  northern  Wis- 
consin has  been  a  dream  of  conserva- 
tionists for  some  30  years.  It  has  been 
one  of  my  major  legislative  goals,  both 
as  Governor  and  as  Senator. 

In  1962, 1  was  able  to  interest  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  In  the  area,  and 
we  made  a  very  interesting  tour  of  its 
beautiful  beaches  and  Its  clear,  fresh 

In  September  1963,  I  was  able  to  per- 
suade our  late  President  Kennedy  to  visit 
the  area.  He  toured  the  islands  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  me  in 
a  helicopter  and  then  gave  a  wonderful 
speech  at  Ashland.  President  Kennedy 
said  at  that  time : 

Lake  Superior,  the  Apostle  Islands,  the  Bad 
River  area,  are  all  unique.  They  are  worth 
improving  for  the  benefit  of  sportsmen  and 
tourists.  ...  In  fact,  the  entire  northern 
Great  Lakes  area,  with  its  vast  Inland  seas, 
its  27,000  lakes,  and  its  thousands  of  streams. 
is  a  central  and  significant  part  of  the  fresh 
water  assets  of  this  country,  and  we  must  act 
to  preserve  these  assets. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  kind 
enough  to  appoint  a  special  task  force  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Apostle  Islands  region  and  provide  as- 
sistance In  the  drafting  of  legislation 
which  would  make  this  30-year-old 
dream  a  reality. 

This  task  force,  headed  by  Harold  C. 
Jordahl,  of  Madison,  our  former  State 
director  of  resource  development  and 
now  a  regional  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  did  an  out- 
standing job. 

This  long  effort  was  climaxed  in  Sep- 
tember 1965,  when  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion for  the  first  time  to  establish  an 
Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore.  It 
was  the  greatest  recreational  project  ever 
proposed  for  Wisconsin,  and  the  study 
by  the  experts  concluded  that  it  would 
be  an  outstanding  recreational  resource 
for  millions  of  Americans  throughout 
much  of  the  Nation. 

The  proposal  attracted  tremendous  at- 
tention. It  was  the  subject  of  extensive 
newspaper  articles,  photographs,  maps, 
and  editorials  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  and  in 


many  other  cities.  National  magazines 
carried  articles  on  the  Apostle  Islands 
region. 

The  proposal  was  quickly  endorsed  by 
many  organizations  including  the  Red 
Cliff  Indian  Coimcil;  Ashland  and  Bay- 
field, Wis.,  Chambers  of  Commerce;  Bay- 
field Harbor  Commission;  Lucky  High- 
way 13  Association;  Wisconsin  Indian 
Head  Country,  Inc.;  South  Shore  Scenic 
Drive  Association;  Bayfield  Electric  Co- 
operative— REA;  Bajrfleld  Common 
Council;  and  Wisconsin  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 

Some  of  the  individuals  endorsing  the 
project  included  Mayor  Howard  Peters, 
of  Mellen,  Wis.;  Father  G.  P.  Mahon,  of 
Most  Precious  Blood  Catholic  Church  at 
Glidden,  Wis.;  Stephan  Borhegyl,  direc- 
tor of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum; 
Joseph  F.  Walsh,  president  of  the  Cath- 
olic Knights  Insurance  Society  of  Wis- 
consin; Assemblyman  Bernard  Gehr- 
mann  of  Ashland;  Prof.  Walter  Row- 
lands, a  University  of  Wisconsin  expert 
on  land  use;  George  A.  Corrigan,  Hurley, 
Wis.,  president  of  the  Five  County  De- 
velopment Group;  and  Kenneth  Todd, 
chairman  of  the  Ashland  Covuity  Board 
of  Supervisors. 

At  the  national  level.  President  John- 
son mentioned  the  Apostle  Islands  proj- 
ect in  his  conservation  message  to  Con- 
gress in  February  1966.  At  that  time,  he 
did  not  list  the  project  among  the  top 
priority  projects  for  the  Nation,  but  he 
did  urge  early  completion  of  studies  and 
planning  for  the  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeshore. 

Yesterday,  on  January  30.  President 
Johnson  sent  a  new  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  steps  needed  to  preserve  our 
national  heritage. 

In  this  address,  the  President  listed  the 
Apostle  Islands  project  in  ills  top  four 
priorities  for  national  park  acquisitions 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  Along  with 
a  Redwoods  National  Park,  a  North  Cas- 
cades area  park  in  Washington  State, 
and  a  Potomac  Valley  park,  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  that  the  Congress — 


EstabUsh    the    Apostle  Islands    National 

Lakeshore    In    Wisconsin,  to    add    a    superb 

strmg  of  Islands  to  our  national  seashore 
system. 

Our  splendid  Apostle  Islands  proposal, 
after  years  of  work  and  waiting,  now 
stands  in  the  top  four  priority  projects 
which  are  urgently  needed  to  protect  our 
bank  of  natural  resources  and  to  provide 
recreation  for  our  growing  population. 
This  carefully  developed  Aixjstle  Islands 
plan  has  now  been  endorsed  by  a  blue 
ribbon  task  force  and  by  the  President 
himself.  It  now  represents  an  urgent 
necessity  not  just  for  Wisconsin  but  for 
the  Nation. 

Few  projects  offer  so  many  benefits  to 
so  many  people  at  such  reasonable  cost. 
This  bill  would  provide  a  tremendous 
economic  shot  in  the  arm  to  northern 
Wisconsin  and  to  the  Red  Cliff  and  Bad 
River  Indian  tribes. 

It  would  provide  one  outstanding  rec- 
reational resource,  identified  on  the  map 
of  every  traveler,  around  which  the  North 
could  build  a  great  new  future  in  recrea- 
tion. 

It  would  preserve  for  posterity  some  of 
the  most  outstanding  unspoiled  scenery 
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In  the  Midwest.  And  it  would  be  a  great 
new  addition  to  the  national  bank  of  rec- 
reational resources  on  which  this  coun- 
try will  draw  for  generations  to  come. 

Endorsement  by  the  President  and  his 
special  task  force  which  develc^ed  priori- 
ties for  park  acquisition  provides  the 
spark  needed  to  move  the  Apostle  Islands 
project  forward  to  accomplishment. 

Prof.  I.  V.  Pine,  an  economist  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  did  a  study 
of  the  economic  implications  of  the  pro- 
posed lakeshore.  He  estimated  that  once 
it  was  fully  developed,  the  area  would 
attract  920,000  visits  per  year.  This,  In 
turn,  would  generate  an  estimated  $7 
million  in  new  consumer  spending  in  the 
area.  The  project  would  require  an  esti- 
mated 21  full-time  and  50  part-time  em- 
ployees with  an  annual  payroll  of  $350,- 
000.  It  was  estimated  that  the  project 
would  result  In  363  new  Jobs  In  the  area. 

The  proposed  park  Is  a  57,500-acre 
project  made  up  of  three  separate  com- 
ponents. The  diversity  of  recreational 
opportunities  available  in  these  three 
areas  make  this  park  unique. 

One  part  of  the  park  would  be  21 
islands,  which  make  up  an  archipelago 
off  the  Bayfield  Peninsula.  These  Is- 
lands are  uninhabited  rock  outliers 
which  are  covered  with  glacial  drift  and 
canopied  with  a  beautiful  mixed  hard- 
wood and  conifer  forest.  The  windward 
sides  of  these  islands  are  rock  cUfFs  which 
are  continually  pimunelled  by  the  wind 
and  waves  of  Lake  Superior;  on  the  lee- 
ward sides  there  are  beautiful  sand 
beaches  where  the  water  is  calm  and 
warm  enough  for  swimming.  Each  of 
these  islands  is  a  paradise  for  the  rock 
collector,  the  photographer,  the  orni- 
thologist, and  hiker — for  that  matter, 
each  is  paradise  for  anyone  who  loves  the 
out  of  doors. 

New  hiking  trails  would  be  laid  out  on 
these  islands;  existing  ones  would  be 
Improved.  Minimum  docking  facilities 
would  be  installed  at  selected  deepwater 
locations.  Simple  campsites,  fireplaces, 
and  toilet  facilities  would  be  established 
on  certain  islands  to  accommodate 
campers. 

Also  included  in  the  park  would  be  a 
strip  of  land  along  the  Bayfield  Penin- 
sula shoreline  one-fourth  to  one-half 
mile  wide  and  30  miles  long  known  as 
the  Red  Cliff  imit.  This  shoreline  is  a 
series  of  cliffs,  caves,  arches,  and  caverns 
which  have  been  faceted  from  rock  by 
the  wind  and  waves  of  Lake  Superior. 
Secluded  sand  and  pebble  beaches  Euid 
calm,  peacefvil  bays  are  Interspersed 
among  these  rock  biUwarks.  Along  parts 
of  the  shore,  thick  accimiulations  of  bog 
plants  and  their  remains  fill  shallow 
water  areas.  The  area  is  covered  by  a 
dense  second  growth  forest  of  spruce,  fir, 
pine,  and  northern  hardwoods:  wildlife 
la  abimdant  in  these  woods. 

A  scenic  30-mlle  drive  woxild  be  built 
along  this  shoreline.  This  drive  will 
afford  a  spectacular  view  both  of  the 
shoreline  and  of  the  Apostle  Islands. 
Pulloff  parking  areas  with  Interpretive 
devices  and  trails  leading  to  points  of 
Interest  would  be  established  along  the 
drive;  a  hiking  trail  would  parallel  the 
entire  drive.  Seven  areas  along  the  drive 
would  be  developed  for  camping,  boating, 
fishing,  swimming,  and  hiking. 


The  third  imlt  of  the  park  is  a  10,370- 
acre  tract  known  as  the  Bad  River-Kaka- 
gon  Sloughs.  The  area  is  a  vast  marsh 
covered  with  wild  rice,  alder  thickets, 
heath,  and  numerous  aquatic  plants. 
These  sloughs  represent  a  most  unique 
wildlife  habitat.  Here,  the  ecosystem  of 
the  marsh  has  not  been  disturbed  by 
man.  It  is  imperative  that  this  area  be 
preserved  in  this  imdisturbed  state. 
Many  interesting  and  exotic  species  of 
fish  and  wildlife  inhabit  these  sloughs. 

Parking  areas,  nature  trails,  observa- 
tion towers,  and  some  primitive  camping 
sites  would  be  developed  in  the  marsh 
area.  Development  of  this  area  must  be 
done  very  cautiously,  as  any  drastic 
changes  would  disrupt  the  delicate  eco- 
logical balance  of  the  marsh  and  would 
endanger  the  fish  and  wildlife. 

The  benefits  from  the  Apostle  Islands 
National  Lakeshore  would  be  many. 
There  are  about  50  million  Americans 
within  1  day's  drive  of  the  area.  The 
members  of  the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff 
Indian  Bands  who  live  in  the  area  will 
find  Jobs  within  the  project  as  well  as 
many  opportunities  for  commercial  de- 
velopment outside  its  boundaries.  The 
economic  rehabilitation  of  the  upper 
Great  Lakes  area,  which  has  been  rav- 
aged over  the  years  by  the  ruthless 
squandering  of  Its  natural  resources, 
must  center  around  recreational  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  to  establish 
the  Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OF!nCER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  abjection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  778)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, and  for  other  piuiwses,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  778, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  tht  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  (1) 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving  and  develop- 
ing for  the  benefit.  Inspiration,  and  use  of 
the  public  certain  Islands,  ehorellnes.  beaches, 
sand  spits,  and  other  natural  and  historical 
features  within  Ashland  »nd  Bayfield  Coun- 
ties, Wisconsin,  which  m^e  up  a  significant 
portion  of  the  diminishing  shoreline  and 
archipelago  environments  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region  and  which  possess  high  values  to  the 
Nation  as  examples  of  unspoiled  areas  of 
great  natural  beauty;  and 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  encoiu-aging  and 
enhancing  the  development  and  utilization 
of  this  region  as  an  Important  center  of 
public  recreation  activltlee,  and  particularly 
to  encourage  participation  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  purposes  by  the  Bad  River 
Band  and  the  Red  Cliff  Band  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Chippewa  Indians  of  Wisconsin 
(hereinafter  referred  to  fts  the  "Bad  River 
Band"  and  the  "Red  Cliff  Band"),  there  is 
hereby  established  the  ^xjstle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "lakeshore") . 

(b)  The  lakeshore  shall  comprise  those 
islands,  waters,  and  portions  of  mainland 
within  Ashland  and  Bayfleld  Counties,  Wis- 
consin, as  generally  depleted  on  a  map  iden- 
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tifled  as  "Boundary  Maps — Proposed  Apostlj 
Islands  National  Lakeshore,  NL-Al-7ioo 
sheets  1,  2,  and  3,"  dated  May  1965.  8ald 
map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
Inspection  in  the  oflBces  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lakeshore,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  ij 
authorized  to  acquire  lands,  or  any  interest 
therein,  by  donation,  piu-chase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange.  Any 
property  or  interests  therein  owned  by  tlie 
State  of  Wisconsin,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  may  be  acquired  only  with 
the  concurrence  of  such  owner.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
Federal  property  located  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  lakeshore  may,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  agency  having  custody  there- 
of, be  transferred  without  consideration  to 
the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  purposes  of  the  lakeshore. 

(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  within  the  boundaries  of  the  lake- 
shore  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  there- 
in, and  in  exchange  therefor  he  may  convey 
to  the  grantor  of  such  property  any  fed- 
erally owned  property  under  his  Jurisdic- 
tion which  he  classifies  b,s  suitable  for  ex- 
change or  other  disposal  and  which  ig  of 
approximately  equal  value.  If  the  proper- 
ties are  not  of  approximately  equal  value,  the 
Secretary  may  accept  casti  from,  or  pay  cMh 
to,  the  grantor  in  order  to  equalize  the  valuei 
of  the  properties  exchanged. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  With  the  exception  of  not  more 
than  eighty  acres  of  land  In  the  Red  CllS 
Creek  area  that  the  Secretary  determinea 
are  necessary  for  an  administrative  site,  vis- 
itor center,  and  related  facilities,  any  owner 
or  owners,  Including  beneficial  owners  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  referred  to  as  "owner") 
of  improved  property  on  the  date  of  its  ac- 
quisition by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  such  acquisition,  retain  for  them- 
selves and  their  successors  or  assigns  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  improved  prop- 
erty for  noncommercial  residential  purposes 
for  a  definite  term  not  to  exceed  twenty-flve 
years,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending 
at  the  death  of  the  owner,  or  the  death  oi 
his  spouse,  or  the  death  of  either  of  them. 
The  owner  shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved. 
The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  on  the  date 
of  such  acquisition  less  the  fair  market  value 
on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by  the 
owner. 

(b)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  retained 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
termination  by  the  Secretary  upon  his  de- 
termination that  such  use  and  occupancy  Is 
being  exercised  in  a  manner  not  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  upon 
tender  to  the  holder  of  the  right  an  amoimt 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  right  which  remains  unexpired 
on  the  date  of  termination. 

(c)  The  term  "improved  property,"  as 
used  In  this  section,  shall  mean  a  detached, 
noncommercial  residential  dwelling,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1067  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "dwell- 
ing"), together  with  so  much  of  the  land  on 
which  the  dwelling  is  situated,  the  said  land 
being  in  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling, 
as  the  Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncommer- 
cial residential  use,  together  with  any 
structures  accessory  to  the  dwelling  which 
are  situated  on  the  lend  so  designated. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorities  granted  by  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  exceptions 
and  qualifications: 

(a)  Lands  or  Interests  therein  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  that  are  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Bad 
River  Band  or  the  Red  Clifl  Band  may  IM 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  only  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  beneficial  owner; 
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(b)  Any  leasehold  interest  acquired  in 
lands  beneficially  owned  by  the  Bad  River 
Band  or  the  Red  Cliff  Band  shall  not  exceed 
a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  but  shall  grant 
the  Secretary  the  option  of  renewing  the 
lease  for  as  long  as  the  lands  are  used  as 
part  of  the  lakeshore; 

(c)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
by  exchange  of  the  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  lakeshore  that  are  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Bad  River 
Band  or  the  Red  Cliff  Band  or  held  in  trust 
or  m  a  restricted  status  for  individual  In- 
dians of  said  bands,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire by  negotiated  purchase  any  lands,  or 
Interests  therein,  outside  of  the  lakeshore 
boundaries.  Lands  so  required  may  be  ex- 
changed for  such  Indian  lands  on  an  approxi- 
mately equal-value  basis,  but  if  the  proper- 
ties are  not  of  approximately  equal  value  the 
Secretary  may  accept  cash  from,  or  pay  cash 
to,  the  grantor  in  order  to  equalize  values; 

(d)  In  order  to  provide  substitute  lands 
for  the  Bad  River  Band  and  the  Red  Cliff 
Band  or  for  individual  Indians  of  said  bands 
la  cases  where  their  lands  are  acquired  for 
the  lakeshore,  the  Secretary  may,  from  funds 
made  available  to  him  by  such  band  or  In- 
dian, acquire  by  negotiated  purchase  any 
lands  or  Interests  therein  outside  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore:  Procided,  That 
title  to  such  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  band  or  the 
tadlvldual  Indians  involved; 

(e)  With  respect  to  any  lands  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act  that  are  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  and  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Bad  River  or  Red  Cliff 
Indian  Reservations,  the  Secretary  may  sell 
such  lands  to  the  respective  Indian  band  at 
fair  market  value  If  he  finds  the  sale  will 
consolidate  the  Indian  holdings  and  will  fa- 
cilitate the  administration  of  the  lakeshore: 
Provided,  That  as  a  condition  of  the  sale  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  from  the  vendee  as 
leasehold  interest  in  order  to  use  the  land  as 
part  of  the  lakeshore;  and 

(f)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
by  negotiated  purchase  any  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  that  is  held  in 
trust  or  in  a  restricted  status  for  Individual 
Indians,  the  Secretary  may,  in  cases  where  a 
particular  tract  of  land  Is  so  held  for  more 
than  one  Indian,  acquire  such  land  without 
the  consent  of  all  of  the  beneficial  owners  If 
the  acquisition  is  agreed  to  by  the  owners  of 
not  less  than  a  50  per  centum  Interest  in  any 
land  where  ten  or  fewer  persons  own  \in- 
divlded  Interests  or  by  the  owners  of  not  lees 
than  a  25  per  centum  interest  in  any  land 
where  eleven  or  more  persons  owm  undivided 
Interests.  The  Secretary  may  represent  for 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection  any  Indian 
owner  who  is  a  minor  or  who  is  non  cx>mpos 
mentis,  and,  after  giving  such  notice  of  the 
proposed  acquisition  as  he  deems  sufficient 
to  Inform  interested  parties,  the  Secretary 
may  represent  any  Indian  owner  who  cannot 
be  located,  and  he  may  execute  any  title  doc- 
uments necessary  to  convey  a  noarketable 
and  recordable  title  to  the  land. 

Sec.  6.  Within  the  portions  of  the  Bad 
Hiver  and  Red  Cliff  Indian  Reservations  that 
are  included  in  the  lakeshore,  recognized 
members  of  the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff 
Bands  shall  be— 

(a)  permitted  to  traverse  such  areas  In 
order  to  hunt,  fish,  boat,  or  gather  wild  rice 
or  to  obtain  access  to  their  homes  or  busi- 
nesses: Provided,  That  In  order  to  preserve 
and  Interpret  the  historic,  scenic,  cultural 
and  other  outdoor  features  and  attractions 
within  the  lakeshore  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  \inder  which  the  area  can 
be  traversed; 

(b)  granted  the  first  right  of  refusal  to 
purchase  any  timber  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  harvesting  or  removal  of 
timber  is  necessary  or  desirable; 

(c)  granted,  to  the  extent  practicable,  a 
preferential  privilege  of  providing  such  visi- 
tor accommodatlona  and  services,  including 


guide  services,  as  the  Secretary  deems  are 
desirable :  Provided,  That  such  a  preferential 
privilege  will  not  be  granted  unless  the  visi- 
tor accommodations  and  services  meet  such 
standards  as   the  Secretary  may  prescribe; 

(d)  granted  employment  preference  for 
construction  or  maintenance  work  or  for 
other  work  in  connection  with  the  lakeshore 
for  which  they  are  qualified;  and 

(e)  encouraged  to  produce  and  sell  handi- 
craft objects  lUKter  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
that  appropriated  funds  and  personnel  are 
available,  provide  consultative  or  advisory 
assistance  to  the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff 
Bands  with  respect  to  planning  facilities  or 
developments  upon  their  tribal  lands  which 
are  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  lake- 
shore. 

Sec.  7.  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  the  recognized  mem- 
bers of  the  Bad  River  and  Red  CUff  Bands 
may  use  without  charge  any  docking  facili- 
ties within  the  lakeshore  that  are  operated 
by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  permit 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and 
waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  in  eiccordance 
with  the  appropriate  laws  of  Wisconsin  to 
the  extent  applicable,  except  that  he  may 
designate  zones  where,  and  establish  periods 
when,  no  hunting  or  fishing  shaU  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  adminis- 
tration, fish  or  wildlife  management,  or  pub- 
lic use  and  enjoyment.  Except  in  emergen- 
cies, any  regulations  prescribing  any  such 
restrictions  shall  be  put  into  effect  only  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
agency  responsible  for  hunting  and  fishing 
activities. 

(b)  Except  for  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  issue  under  authority  of  this  Act, 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  existing 
rights  of  members  of  the  Bad  River  Band  or 
Red  Cliff  Band  to  hiint,  fish,  trap,  or  to 
gather  wild  rice. 

Sec.  9.  The  lakeshore  shaU  be  adminis- 
tered, protected,  and  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Aug\ist 
25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  x;.S.C.  1  et  seq.), 
as  amended  and  supplemented;  except  that 
any  other  statutory  authority  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  natural  resources  may  be  utilized 
to  the  extent  he  finds  such  authority  will 
further  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Sec  10.  (a)  In  the  administration,  pro- 
tection, and  development  of  the  lakeshore, 
the  Secretary  shall  adopt  and  Implement, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  revise,  a  land  and 
water  use  management  plan  which  shall  in- 
clude specific  provision  for — 

(1)  protection  of  scenic,  scientific,  his- 
toric, geological,  and  archeologlcal  features 
contributing  to  public  education.  Inspiration, 
and  enjoyment; 

(2 )  development  of  facilities  to  provide  the 
benefits  of  public  recreation  and  a  scenic 
shoreline  drive  on  the  Bayfield  Peninsula; 

(3)  preservation  of  the  unique  fiora  and 
fauna  and  the  physiographic  and  geologic 
conditions  now  prevailing  on  the  Apostle 
Islands  within  the  lakeshore:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  public  en- 
joyment and  understanding  of  the  unique 
natural,  historic,  scientific,  and  archeologlcal 
features  of  the  Apostle  Islands  through  the 
establishment  of  such  trails,  observation 
points,  exhibits,  services  as  he  may  deem  de- 
sirable; and 

(4)  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
unique  characteristics  of  the  Kakagon  River 
and  Bad  River  Sloughs. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  portion  of  the 
lakeshore  located  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Bad  River  Indian  Reservation  such  land 
and  water  use  management  plan  shall  pro- 
vide for — 

(1)  public  enjoyment  and  understanding 
of  the  unique  natural,  historic,  and  scientific 
features  through  the  establishment  of  such 


roads,  trails,  observation  points,  exhibits, 
and  services  as  the  Secretary  oiay  deem  de- 
sirable; and 

(2)  public  use  and  enjoyment  areas  that 
the  Secretary  considers  especially  adaptable 
for  viewing  wildlife:  Provided,  That  no  de- 
velopment or  plan  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors  shall  be  undertaken  In  such  portion 
of  the  lakeshore  if  it  would  be  incompatible 
With  the  preservation  of  the  imlque  flora  and 
fauna  or  the  present  physiographic  condi- 
tions. 

Sec.  H.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


FEDERAL  TAX-SHARING  ACT  OP  1967 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  worked  for  14 
years  with  the  problems  confronted  daily 
by  those  who  direct  our  State  govern- 
ments. I  viewed  these  problems  both  as 
a  legislator  and  as  Governor. 

Constantly,  through  these  years,  the 
realization  has  persisted  that  State  gov- 
ernments must  not  only  enjoy  the 
privileges  that  accompany  the  assiunp- 
tion  of  authority,  but  must  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  responsibility  as  well. 

In  1951  as  a  legislator  I  chaired  the 
committee  that  proposed  the  existing 
sales  tax  program  for  my  State.  As  C3ov- 
emor  I  recommended  an  additional  rev- 
enue plan  that  took  South  Carolina  out 
of  the  red  and  put  it  in  the  black. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  speak  not  only  as 
one  who  believes  the  States  must  share 
responsibili^  for  solving  their  problems, 
but  as  one  who  has  worked  toward  that 
end. 

State  efforts,  however,  have  not  been 
sufificient,  not  because  they  lack  a  recog- 
nition of  the  problems,  but  because  they 
lack  the  resources  to  solve  them. 

It  is  not  that  the  States  have  not  tried. 
In  the  past  10  years  alone  they  have  in- 
creased their  budgets  by  some  $46  bil- 
lion. Still  they  find  themselves — ^In 
comparison  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— with  too  little,  too  late  In  the  way 
of  available  resources.- 

Former  President  Eisenhower  first 
threw  the  challenge  to  the  States  la  1955 
at  the  Williamsburg  Conference,  stating 
expressly  his  concern  that  they  assume 
the  responsibility  for  various  programs 
in  an  attempt  to  promote  greater  effec- 
tiveness in  these  programs. 

The  States  have  not  yet  answered  this 
challenge  through  assumption  of  signifi- 
cant initiative  in  the  iu:ban  or  regional 
development  fields,  or  in  many  of  those 
areas  deemed  necessary  by  the  last  sev- 
eral Congresses. 

I  submit  again,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
large  degree  of  responsibility  for  failure 
to  answer  this  ch£dlenge  stems  not  from 
a  lack  of  desire,  but  from  a  lack  of  the 
wherewithal  to  do  it  with. 

I  have  discussed  this  fcdlure — this 
problem,  with  other  Governors — several 
of  whom  now  serve  in  this  distinguished 
body — and  State  legislators,  along  with 
a  cross  section  of  Federal  and  congres- 
sional representatives,  while  serving  for 
4  years  as  a  member  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Advisory  Commission. 
Because  of  this  failure,  the  strongest  link 
in  our  federal  system,  a  link  which  must 
survive  if  the  system  itself  is  to  survive, 
is  now  threatened  with  extinction  and 
with  replacement  by  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  substitutes. 
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Various  commission  studies  emphasize 
this  threat.  The  answer  to  these  prob- 
lems— ^to  countering  this  growing  threat 
to  the  very  system  of  government  In 
wlilch  we  believe,  is  in  a  word — money. 
And  so  it  is,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
offer  today  my  first  bill  for  consideration 
by  the  Senate.  A  bill  that  would  return 
to  the  States — imder  a  prescribed  for- 
mula— a  percentage  of  the  income  tax 
revenues  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  expenditure,  by  the  States, 
on  an  unrestricted  basis. 

I  recognize  that  my  bill  Is  certainly 
not  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  Introduced, 
nor  certainly  will  it  be  the  last.  And  I 
welcome  this,  Mr.  President,  because  this 
toend — this  turning  back  toward  local 
responsibility  and  local  control — is  a 
healthy  one. 

I  see  this  entire  concept  of  returning 
additional  resources  to  the  States  as  the 
most  significant  development  in  the 
restoration  of  their  rightful  role  in  the 
Union  that  this  Nation  has  taken  in  my 
lifetime. 

It  Is  not  a  new  concept,  Mr.  President. 
It  is  an  idea  that  has  smoldered  now  for 
many,  many  years. 

I  can  remember,  from  my  own  personal 
experience,  as  far  back  as  the  mld-1950's, 
recommending  a  similar  plan  to  the 
South  Carolina  delegation  during  theh: 
annual  hearings  in  our  statehouse  in 
Colmnbia. 

And  even  then,  though  I  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  take  credit  for  it,  the  idea 
was  not  an  original  one.  Rather,  it  is 
one  that  has  been  bouncing  around  In  the 
minds  of  States  rightists — and  I  use  this 
term  in  the  genuine,  respected  sense  of 
the  word — ^for  a  long  time. 
The  reason  for  it  is  an  obvious  one. 
The  existing  approach — the  Federal 
approach  is  no  longer  workable. 

While  I  would  not  for  a  minute  ques- 
tion the  motives  of  those  who  have  led 
the  fight  to  provide  help  and  services  for 
various  segments  of  our  citizenry,  and 
would  not  imply  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
has  not  been  done,  I  would  argue  that  we 
are  rapidly  reaching,  if  not  already  there, 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns. 

The  Federal,  bureaucratic  monolith 
has  grown  too  large.  The  real  purpose 
of  the  principle — to  help  those  individ- 
uals who  cannot,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  help  themselves,  has  been  lost 
in  the  maze  of  building  corridors,  and 
zuuneless,  faceless  legions  of  personnel 
that  occupy  the  ever-expanding  marble 
complex  that  is  our  Federal  structure. 

In  short,  Mr.  President  our  country 
has  become  too  big  for  us — sitting  here 
tn  Washington — to  look  after  the  needs  of 
the  Joneses  on  Calhoun  Street,  or  the 
Smiths  on  Rutledge  Avenue. 

But,  Mr.  President,  our  States  are  not 
so  large  that  they  cannot  do  it.  They 
are  equipped — through  the  use  of  the 
various  subdivisions — to  accomplish  ex- 
actly that. 

As  our  States  have  developed,  so  too 
have  the  problems  that  they  face.  So 
complex  have  these  become,  within  each 
State,  that  when  you  multiply  them  by 
50  the  result  is  so  large  that  it  precludes 
any  solution  by  one  all  powerful  entity — 
no  matter  how  well  meaning,  how  well 
disposed,  or  how  well  financed. 
We  cannot  escape  the  one  basic  fact, 


Mr.  President,  that  the  place  to  solve 
local  problems  is  at  the  local  level. 

There  is  ample  proof  available  that  the 
States  are  better  able  to  administer  many 
of  the  fine  programs  deemed  necessary 
by  this  Congress  than  is  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

For  example,  we  in  South  Carolina  in- 
stituted a  program  of  technical  training. 
It  is  being  praised  by  State  and  Federal 
authorities  all  over  this  Nation  for  its 
efiBciency  and  its  effectiveness.  As  a 
result,  a  $20  million  grant  is  being  con- 
sidered for  our  State  for  retraining  pur- 
poses. My  experts  at  the  State  level 
tell  me  though  that  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  State,  with  its  present  pro- 
gram, could  train  and  produce  the  same 
number  of  trainees  with  a  $1,750,000 
budget  than  with  the  $20  million  one. 

Second,  we  would  arrest  the  trend 
toward  ever-growing  centralized  gov- 
ernment by  reducing  its  involvement  at 
every  local  level. 

Third,  and  most  important,  we  would 
strengthen  the  original  concept  of  our 
Federal  Republic  by  reviving  once  again 
the  role  of  the  States,  as  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  conceived  it  to  be,  equal 
partners  with  the  Central  Government, 
working  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

As  a  result,  I  herewith  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  Uiis  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Recoid,  together  with 
a  table  showing  the  estimated  distribu- 
tion by  States  of  $1,663  million  under  the 
Federal  Tax  Sharing  Act  of  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  table  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  779)  to  assist  the  States 
to  meet  their  needs  for  increased  rev- 
enues by  sharing  with  them  a  portion 
of  the  revenues  derived  from  the  Federal 
individual  income  tax,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Rollings,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  779 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTrtK 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Tax  Sharing  Act  of  1967." 

DEFINmOKS 

Six;.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Fund"  means  the  Tax 
Sharing  Fund  established  by  Section  3  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

(3)  The  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columla. 

TAX    SHARING   rtTND 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  her«by  established  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  Unltefl  States  a  special 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Tax  Sharing 
Fund".  The  Fund  shall  consist  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  to  It  by  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Fund,  out  of  any  money  la  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  fo»  each  fiscal  year, 
commencing  with  the  flsciil  year  beginning 
July  1,  1968,  the  amount  specified  in  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  or  (5),  or  the 
amount  specified  In  para^-aph  (6).  which- 
ever amount  Is  the  greater: 


(1)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i, 

1968,  an  amount  equal  to  3  percent  of  the 
net  Individual  Income  tax  revenues  received 
in  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
nlng  July  1,  1967. 

(2)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i, 

1969,  amoimt  equal  to  3>/2  percent  of  the 
net  individual  income  tax  revenues  received 
In  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  begin, 
ning  July  1,  1968. 

(3)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i, 

1970,  an  amount  equal  to  4  percent  of  the' 
net  Individual  income  tax  revenues  received 
in  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning  July  1,  1969. 

(4)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i_ 

1971,  an  amount  equal  to  414  percent  of  the 
net  Individual  income  tax  revenues  received 
in  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1970. 

(5)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i, 

1972,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  an 
amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  net  indi- 
vidual Income  tax  revenues  received  in  the 
Treasury  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(6)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1969,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  appropriated  to 
the  Fund  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  but 
only  if  such  amount  is  greater  than  the 
amount  specified  for  the  fiscal  year  in  para- 
graph (2),  (3).  (4),  or  (5). 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  July  1  of  each 
fiscal  year,  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1, 1968,  determine  the  amoimt 
appropriated  to  the  Fund  by  subsection  (b) 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and  shall  transfer  the 
amount  so  determined  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  Fund.  Such  deter- 
mination may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Secretary.  Proper  ad- 
justment shall  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter,  to  the  extent  such  determination 
was  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the  amount 
which  should  have  been  transferred,  by  the 
transfer  of  additional  amounts  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  to  the  Fund  or  by  the  transfer  of 
amounts  from  the  Fund  to  the  general  fund. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  the 
term  "net  Individual  Income  tax  revenues" 
means,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year — 

(1)  the  total  amount  of  payments  of  the 
tax  imposed  on  Individuals  by  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  received 
In  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  (in- 
cluding amounts  deducted  and  withheld 
from  wages  under  chapter  24  of  such  Code), 
minus 

(2)  the  total  amount  of  refunds  of  over- 
payments of  the  tax  Imposed  on  individuals 
by  such  chapter  disbursed  from  the  Treasury 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

PATMENTS  TO   STATES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  payments  out  of  the  Fund  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1968,  and  during 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  as  provided  in  this 
section.  Payments  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary quarterly.  Payments  to  any  State 
made  during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of 
any  fiscal  year  may,  to  the  extent  necessary, 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  determining  the  amounts  under 
subsections  (b)  and  (c).  Proper  adjustment 
shall  be  made  in  the  payments  to  any  State 
during  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  any 
fiscal  year  to  the  extent  that  payments  in 
the  first  and  second  quarters  were  in  excess 
of  or  less  than  the  amounts  which  should 
have  been  paid.  The  Secretary  shall,  at  least 
90  days  before  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year,  notify  each  State  of  the  total  amount 
of  payments  which  he  estimates  will  be  made 
to  such  State  during  such  fiscal  year  under 
this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  and  pay  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year  to  each  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing— 

(1)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  80  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  to 
the  Fund  for  such  fiscal  year  aa  the  popula- 
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tion  of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  popu- 
UUon  of  all  the  States,  by 

(2)  the  percentage  which  the  revenue  ef- 
fort ratio  of  such  State  for  such  fiscal  year 
15  of  the  national  revenue  eSort  ratio  for 
luch  fiscal  year. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  and  pay  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year  to  each  State  whose  resi- 
dents have  a  per  capita  annual  income  be- 
low the  average  per  capita  annual  Income  of 
neidents  of  all  the  States  an  amount  which 
Ijears  the  same  ratio  to  20  percent  of  the 
unount  appropriated  to  the  Fund  for  such 
ascal  year  as  the  weighted  population  of  such 
State  bears  to  the  weighted  population  of  all 
Bucb  States. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  pwpulation  of  any  State  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  data  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  CoDMnerce,  except  that  the  same 
period  of  time  shall  be  used  in  determining 
the  population  of  each  State. 

(2)  The  revenue  effort  ratio  of  any  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  Is  the  ratio  which  the 
total  revenues  derived  by  such  State  from 
Its  own  resources  (Including  revenues  de- 
rived by  political  subdivisions  of  such  State) 
during  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the 
total  adjusted  gross  Income  of  individuals 
residing  in  such  State  for  their  taxable  years 
ending  with  or  within  such  calendar  year 
as  reported  on  returns  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  If  the  necessary  data  for  such  calen- 
dar year  for  such  State  Is  not  available,  the 
Secretary  may  determine  the  revenue  effort 
ratio  lor  such  State  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
calendar  year  for  which  the  necessary  data 
Is  available. 

(3)  The  national  revenue  effort  ratio  for 
any  fiscal  year  is  the  ratio  which  the  sum  of 
the  revenues  derived  by  all  States  from  their 
own  resources  during  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year  (as 
determined  under  paragraph  (2))  bears  to 
the  total  adjusted  gross  Income  of  individ- 
uals residing  in  all  the  States  for  their  tax- 
able years  ending  with  or  within  such  cal- 
endar year  (as  determined  under  paragraph 
(2)). 

(4)  The  weighted  population  of  any  State 
Is  the  population  of  such  State  (as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1))  multiplied  by 
a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which  is  the 
per  capita  annual  income  of  individuals  re- 
siding in  aU  the  States  and  the  denominator 
of  which  is  the  per  capita  annual  income  of 
individuals  residing  in  such  State.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  per 
capita  annual  Income  of  individuals  resid- 
ing in  any  State  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 


data  available  from  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government,  except 
that  the  same  period  of  time  shall  be  used  in 
determining  the  per  capita  annual  Income  of 
individuals  residing  In  each  State. 

tJSE  OF  FUNDS  BT  STATES 

Sec.  5.  Bach  State  may  use  the  funds  re- 
ceived by  It  under  section  4  lor  such  pur- 
poses as  it  deems  advisable. 

AUDIT  REPORTS  BT  STATES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  State  shall  at  least  30  days 
before  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  its  plans  for  the  use 
of  the  funds  which  it  expects  to  receive 
under  section  4  during  such  fiscal  year.  The 
Secretary  shall  have  no  power  either  to  ap- 
prove or  to  disapprove  the  plans  of  any  State. 

(b)  Each  State  shall,  on  or  before  such 
date  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  report 
to  the  Secretary  on  the  expenditures  of  the 
funds  received  by  it  under  section  4  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  The  reports  required  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
Governor  of  each  State  or  by  such  State 
officer  as  he  may  designate.  Such  reports 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  in  such  detail  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

REPORTS   TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  report 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  payments  made  by  him  to  the  States 
under  section  4  during  such  fiscal  year.  Each 
such  report  shall  Include  a  summary  of  the 
reports  received  by  him  under  section  6(a) 
from  the  States  of  their  plans  for  the  use  of 
the  funds  so  paid.  The  Secretary  shall  also, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year,  submit  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  summary  of  the 
reports  received  by  him  under  section  6(b) 
from  the  States  on  their  use  of  the  funds  re- 
ceived by  them  under  section  4  during  such 
fiscal  year. 

JOINT   COMMrrTEE   ON   TAX   SHARING 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Effective  January  3,  1969,  there 
is  established  a  Joint  congressional  commit- 
tee to  be  known  as  the  "Joint  Committee  on 
Tax  Sharing"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Joint  committee"),  to  be  composed  of  eight 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  eight  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The 
members  of  the  Joint  conmiittee  appointed 
from  each  House  shall  include  four  members 
of  the  majority  party  and  four  members  of 
the  minority  party. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Joint  conunlttee  to  conduct  a  continuous 


study  and  review  of  the  operation  of  this 
Act  and  its  effect  in  assisting  the  States  to 
meet  their  needs  for  Increased  revenues. 

(c)  A  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  powers 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  The  Joint  coDunlt- 
tee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chair- 
man from  among  its  members. 

(d)  The  Joint  committee  shall  from  time 
to  time  report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  results  of  Its  studies 
and  reviews,  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions. Including  recommendations  for  such 
legislation  as  it  may  deem  desirable.  The 
first  such  report  shall  be  made  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  Jujie  30. 1970. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  its  duties,  the  Joint 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
times,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such 
testimony,    to   procure    such   printing   and 
binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  aa 
it    deems    necessary.      Subpenas    may    be 
Issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  committee,  or  by  any  member  des- 
ignated by  him  or  by  the  Joint  committee, 
and  may  be  served  by  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  may  be  designated  by  such  chair- 
man or  member.    The  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister  oaths   to   witnesses.     Members   of 
the  Joint  committee,  and  its  employees  and 
consultants,  while  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness for  the  Joint  committee,  may  receive 
either  the  per  diem  allowance  authcwlzed  to 
be  paid  to  Members  of  Congress  or  Its  em- 
ployees, or  their  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses provided  an  itemized  statement  of 
such  expenses  is  attached  to  the  voucher. 

(f)  The  Joint  committee  Is  empowered  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  staff 
employees  as  it  deems  necessary  and  advis- 
able. The  Joint  committee  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services,  information,  facllltlee, 
and  personnel  of  the  departments  and  estab- 
lishments of  the  Government. 

(g)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Joint  committee,  upon  vouchers  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  by 
any  member  of  the  Joint  committee  duly 
authorized  by  the  chairman. 

The  table  presented  by  Mr.  Hollings 
is  as  follows: 


Eslimaied  distribution,  by  State,  of  $1,663,000,000  under  the  Federal  Tax  Sharing  Act  of  1967 


Bute 


(1) 


1.  Alabama 

2.  Alaska 

3.  Arliona 

4.  Arkansas 

5.  California 

8.  Colorado 

7.  Connecticut 

8.  Delaware 

9.  District  of  Columbia, 

10.  Florida 

11.  Georgia 

12.  Hawaii 

13.  Idaho 

14.  Ulinois 

18.  Indians..  . 

16.  Iowa 


State  and 

local 

revenues 

from  own 

sources, 

fiscal  year 

1965 
(millions) 


(2) 


$76&3 

101.6 

538.8 

393.3 

8,439.8 

728.8 

966.5 

201.4 

27a  0 

l,76aO 

1,(»6,6 

268.0 

214.5 

3,332.9 

1.554.5 

929.1 


Adjusted 
gross  in- 
come, cal- 
endar year 

1964 
(millions) 


(3) 


$4,668.9 

614.4 

2, 779. 3 

2,3«).2 

45.599.3 
3,962.2 
7,486.9 
1,312.4 
1.936.7 

10. 012. 1 
6, 769.  8 
1,473.1 
1, 101. 8 

26. 235.  7 
9,908.1 
6,078.7 


Revenue 
effort 
ratio 

(col.  2-5- 
col.  3) 


(4) 


16.5 
19.8 
19.4 
17.1 
18.5 
18.4 
12.9 
15.3 
13.9 
17.6 
16.1 
18.2 
19.6 
12.7 
15.7 
18.3 


Relative 
State 
effort 
ratio 

(col.  4-i- 
16.0) 


(6) 


103.1 

123.8 

121.3 

106.9 

115.6 

115.0 

80.6 

96.6 

86.9 

110.0 

100.6 

113.8 

121.9 

79.4 

98.1 

114.4 


Total 
resident 
popula- 
tion 
July  1. 
1965 
(thou- 
sands) 


(6) 


State 
popula- 
tion 
as  a 
percent 
of  total 
popula- 
tion 


(7) 


3,486 

267 

1,675 

1.941 

18.403 

1.949 

2,830 

503 

802 

6,796 

4.391 

710 

693 

10.641 

4,893 

2,758  I 


1.80 

.14 

.81 

1.00 

9.50 

1.01 

1.46 

.26 

.41 

2.99 

2.27 

.37 

.36 

5.49 

2.52 

1.42 


Allotment 
of  80  per- 
cent of 
fund' 
($1,331,- 
000.000) 
(thou- 
sands) 


(8) 


$24, 4S9 

2,283 

12,949 

14,089 

144,741 

15.308 

15.510 

3,277 

4.096 

43.349 

30.099 

5,550 

6.784 

57, 452 

32.  582 

21,410 


Per  capita 
personal 
income, 
calendar 
year  19C5 


(9) 


Per 

capita 

income 

deficiency 

factor 

($2,746-4- 

col.  9) 


(10) 


$1. 
3. 
2. 
1. 
3. 
2, 
3, 
3. 
3, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2. 
3, 
2, 


910 
187 
370 
845 
258 
710 
401 
392 


Weighted 
popu- 
lation 
of  in- 
come de- 
ficient 
States 
(col.  6X 
col.  10) 
(thou- 
sands) 

(11) 


1. 4377 


708 
423 
159 
879 
395 
280 
846 
676 


1. 1586 
1.4883 


1,0133 


1.1333 
1.2719 


1.1466 

"i'0262 


6,012 


1.825 
2.889 


State 
percent- 
age of 
weighted 
popula- 
tion 
total 


(12) 


4.87 


AUot- 
mcnt  of 
20  per- 
cent of 
fund 
($332.- 
00O.00OX 
col.  12) 
(thou- 
sands) 


(13) 


$16, 168 


Total 

allotment 
(col.  8-1- 
col.  13) 
(thou- 
sands) 


(14) 


1,975 


6.569 
5.585 


795 


2.830 


1.77 
2.81 


1.92 


&38 
6.43 


.77 

'2.'75 


5.876 
9.329 


6,374 


21,182 
18,028 


2,556 
9,130 


$40,627 

2.283 

18.82S 

23,418 

144,741 

21,682 

15, 510 

3,277 

4,696 

64,631 

48,127 

6,550 

8,340 

67, 452 

32.582 

30,540 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Estimated  distribulion,  by  Slate,  of  $1,663,000,000  undtr  the  Federal  Tax  Sharing  Act  of  i 9^7— Continued 


state 
(1) 

State  and 
local 

revenues 
from  own 

sources, 
fiscal  year 

1965 
(millions) 

(2) 

Adjusted 
gross  In- 
come, cal- 
endar year 

1964 
(millions) 

(3) 

Revenue 
effort 
ratio 

(col.  2-i- 
col.3) 

(4) 

Relative 
State 
effort 
ratio 

(col.  4-i- 
16.0) 

(5) 

Total 
resident 
popula- 
tion 
July  1, 
1965 
(thou- 
sands) 

(0) 

State 
popola- 

tlon 

asa 
percent 
of  t«tal 
popUla- 

til^n 

(t) 

Allotment 
of  80  per- 
cent of 
fund' 
($1,331,- 
000,000) 
(thou- 
sands) 

(8) 

Per  capita 
personal 
income, 
calendar 
year  1966 

(9) 

Per 

capita 

income 

deficiency 

factor 

($2,746-7- 

col.  9) 

(10) 

Weighted 
popu- 
lation 
of  in- 
come de- 
ficient 
States 
(col.  6X 
col.  10) 
(thou- 
sands) 

(11) 

State 
percent- 
age of 
weighted 
popula- 
tion 
total 

(12) 

AUot- 
raent  of 
20  per- 
cent of 
'und 
($332,- 
000,OOOX 
col.  12) 
(thou- 
sands) 

(13) 

Total 
allotment 
(col.  8-1- 
col.  13) 
(thou- 
sands) 

(14) 

17 

$749. 8 

705.7 

1.053.2 

270.7 

1,111.7 

1. 844. 9 

2,944.1 

1, 326.  9 

514.6 

1,220.8 

237.9 

41S.8 

182.6 

181.4 

2,163.6 

359.6 

7,951.4 

1, 145. 9 

242.4 

2,892.1 

705.9 

686.7 

3,381.8 

263.7 

518.5 

214.3 

856.5 

2,889.8 

307.4 

128.5 

1.059.4 

1,152.8 

427.5 

1,610.2 

131.0 

$4, 106.  4 
4, 507.  6 
4. 921. 3 
1,  710.  4 
8,906.3 
12, 54Z  5 
18, 9'Jl.  6 
6, 8U5.  2 
2,260.7 

8. 659. 7 
1, 16.5. 0 
2, 661.  6 
1,095.3 
1,337.5 

16,  728.  5 

1, 548.  2 

46,327.5 

7, 055.  7 

984.7 

22,098.9 

4,037.9 

4, 126.  7 

24,  559.  5 

1,899.2 

3.  240.  7 

966.9 

fi,  661. 8 

17, 435.  3 

887.0 

692.4 

7,763.7 

6. 462.  2 

2. 774. 8 
8, 309. 2 

639.9 

18.3 
15.7 
21.4 
15.8 
12.5 
14.7 
15.6 
19.5 
22.8 
14.1 

2a4 

15.7 
1&7 
13.6 
12.9 
23.2 
17.2 
16.2 
24.6 
13.1 
17.5 
16.6 
13.8 
13.9 
16.0 
22.2 
15.1 
16.6 
16.3 
18.6 
13.6 
17.8 
15.4 
18.2 
20.5 

114.4 

98.1 

133.8 

98.8 

78.1 

91.9 

97.5 

121.  y 

142.  5 

88.1 

127.5 

98.1 

104.4 

85.0 

80.6 

145.0 

107.5 

101.3 

153.8 

81.9 

109.4 

103.8 

86.3 

86.9 

100.0 

138.8 

94.4 

1IJ3.8 

101.9 

116.3 

85.0 

111.3 

96.3 

113.8 

128.1 

2,248 
3,173 
3,560 

986 
3,534 
5,361 
8,317 
3, 562 
2,309 
4, 492 

703 
1, 4.59 

434 

673 

6,781 

1,014 

18, 106 

4,935 

652 

10,  241 

2,448 

1,938 

11,583 

891 
2,550 

686 
3,850 
10,  .591 

994 

404 
4, 420 
2,973 
1,815 
4,140 

330 

».16 

1.64 

J.  84 

.50 

1.82 

2.77 

♦.■29 

1.84 

1.19 

2.32 

.36 

.75 

.22 

.35 

S.  50 

$17,  490 

21.203 

32,  447 

6,511 

18,  734 

33,551 

55, 130 

29,560 

22, 350 

26,938 

6,050 

9,697 

3,0'27 

3,921 

37, 181 

9,937 

132,  475 

34,046 

6.891 

56,995 

18, 167 

13,681 

68.018 

5,269 

17,397 

6,404 

24.  759 

74,835 

6,S49 

3,06C 

25,542 

■^l  443 

11,930 

32,097 

2,871 

$2,  6.39 
2.045 
2.  067 
2, '277 
3,001 
3,050 
3,010 
2,666 
1,608 
2,663 
2,438 
2.629 
3,311 
2,  547 
3,237 
2,193 
3,278 
2,041 
2,279 
2,829 
2,289 
2,761 
2,747 
2,823 
1,846 
2,213 
2,013 
2,338 
2,355 
2,312 
2,419 
2,906 
2,027 
2,724 
2,558 

1.0405 
1.3428 
1. 3285 
1.2060 

2,339 
4,261 
4,729 
1,189 

2.27 
4.14 
4.60 
1.16 

$7,536 

13. 745 

15,272 

3,851 

$■25,026 

IS 

Venluckv    -        

34,948 

19. 
20. 
21. 

Ix)uisiana 

Maine 

47,719 
10,362 
18,T3i 

Massachusetts 

33,551 
55,130 

23. 
74 

Minnesota... 

1.03U0 
1.  7077 
1.  0312 
1. 1263 
1.0445 

3,669 
3.943 
4,632 
792 
1,524 

3.57 
3.83 

4.50 

.  77 

1.48 

11,  852 
12,716 
14,940 
2,556 
4,914 

41,412 

''1 

MississlDDi 

35,066 

26. 

?7 

Missouri 

Montana..    

41,878 
8,606 

78 

Nebraska 

14,611 

29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37 

3,027 

New  Hampshire 

1.  0781 

726 

.71 

2,357 

6,278 
37,181 

New  Mexico 

.52 
B.35 
2.55 

.34 
B.ffl 
1.26 
1.00 
6.98 

.46 
1.32 

.35 
1.99 
5.47 

.51 

.20 
2.28 
1.53 

.94 
2.14 

1.2522 

1,270 

1.23 

4,084 

14.021 
132,475 

North  Carolina - 

North  Dakota 

1.3454 
1.2049 

6,640 
786 

6.45 
.76 

21, 414 
2,5-23 

55,460 
9.414 
56,  MS 

Oklahoma.- 

1.1997 

2,937 

2.85 

9,462 

27,629 

38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43 

13,681 

Pennsylvania. 

68,018 

5,268 

South  Carolina 

Smith  Dakota 

Tennessee           -  -  ... 

1.4875 
1.2408 
1.3641 
1. 1745 
1.1660 
1. 1877 
1. 1352 

'"'i.'3547' 
l.OOSl 
1.  0735 

3,793 
851 

5,  252 
12,  439 

1,159 
479 

6,018 

'""2,"459' 

4,174 

354 

3.69 

.83 

5.10 

12.09 

1.13 

.47 

4.88 

2.'39" 

4.06 
.34 

12, 251 
2,756 

16, 932 

40, 1.39 
3,752 
1,560 

16,202 

"'"7,935" 

13, 479 

1,129 

29.6ffi 
9,160 
41,691 

44 

114  974 

45 

TTtah                  

10,601 

4(J.  Vfirmont  _            

4,628 

47 

Viixlnila 

41,744 

48 

Wash  ngton 

22,443 

49 

West  Virginia 

19,865 

60 

Wisconsin - 

45,676 

£1. 

Wyoming 

.17 

4,000 

Tntal 

63,312.3 

395, 92a  6 

'16.0 

100.0 

193,795 

100.00 

1,331,000 

'2,746 

102, 895 

100.00 

332,000 

1,663,000 

I A  number  of  steps  were  Involved  in  arriving  at  this  distribution  which  are  not  shown 
In  the  table.  First,  we  multiplied  col.  7  by  $1,331,000,000  by  col.  5.  By  multiplying 
tbeae  vartoos  factors.  It  was  Impossible  to  arrive  at  a  total  distribution  which  coincided 
wltb  the  ($1331.000,000  available  for  allotment.  In  this  case,  the  total  unadjusted 
State  distribution  amounted  to  $1 ,344,142,000,  or  $13,142,000  more  than  the  $1 ,331 ,000,000 
Bvailable  tot  aUocatlon.  This  $13,142,000  represented  nearly  1  percent,  or  0.97772  per- 
cent of  the  $1,344,142,000  derived.  We  then  multiplied  this  factor  (9.97772  percent) 
by  each  State's  unadjusted  allotment  and  subtracted  the  result  from  thellndlvidual 
State  allotments  and  arrived  at  the  State  distribution  given  in  col.  8. 


» Average. 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Govemmentil 
Finances  In  1964-65,  OF  No.  6,  Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  19M, 
|ip.  31-33;  Population  Estimates,  series  P-25,  No.  350,  Oct.  6,  1966,  p.  2.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics,  Survey  of  Current  Biuinesi, 
August  1966,  p.  13.  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statlstla 
«f  Income,  1964,  Individual  Income  Tax  Returns,  preliminary  report,  Washington, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1966,  p.  30. 


AMENDMENT  OP  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Randolph. 
Moss,  MoRsx.  and  Yarborottgh,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  legisla- 
tion to  implement  the  proposals  made  on 
air  pollution  yesterday  in  the  Presi- 
dential message  entitled  "Protecting  Our 
Natural  Heritage."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  remain  at  the  desk 
for  3  additional  days  in  order  that  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  may  Join  as  co- 
sponsors. 

This  legislation  Is  broad  in  scope  and 
constitutes  a  major  commitment  to  abate 
and  preserve  the  quality  of  our  air  en- 
vironment. The  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  will  give  the  legis- 
lation early  and  comprehensive  scrutiny. 
Extensive  hearings  will  be  held  on  this 
matter  beginning  February  8  when  the 
subcommittee  will  hear  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  John  W, 
Gardner  and  the  President's  science  ad- 
viser, Mr.  Donald  P.  Homig.  At  that 
time  the  subcommittee  will  also  hear 
representatives  of  the  Environmental 
Science  Service  Administration  and  the 
National  Center  for  Air  Pollution  In  order 
to  obtain  technical  information  regard- 


ing the  relationship  of  weather  and  air 
pollution. 

Public  hearings  to  hear  all  those  from 
the  public  and  private  sector  will  be  an- 
nounced at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  proposed  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held  at 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  bill  (S.  780)  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  improve  and  expand  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  or  assist  research 
relating  to  air  pollutants,  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  regional  air  quality 
commissions,  to  authorize  establishment 
of  standards  applicable  to  emissions  from 
establishments  engaged  In  certain  types 
of  industry,  to  assist  In  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  State  programs  for 
annual  inspections  of  automobile  emis- 
sion control  devices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  or- 


dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  780 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  this  Act 

may  be  cited  as  the  "Air  Quality  Act  of  196T'. 

RESEARCH     RELATUfO    TO    FUEIjS     AND    VEHICLB 

Sec.  2.  (a)  So  much  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  103  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C, 
1857b(a) )  as  follows  paragraph  (3)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  conduct  and  accelerate  research  pro- 
grams directed  toward  development  of  im- 
proved, low-cost  techniques  for  control  of 
combustion  by-products  of  fuels,  for  removal 
of  potential  pollutants  from  fuels,  and  for 
control  of  emissions  from  evaporation  of 
fuels; 

"(5)  provide  for  Federal  payments  to  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies,  institutions,  or  per- 
sons of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  acqulrtng, 
constructing,  or  otherwise  securing  devices, 
methods,  or  other  means  of  preventing  or 
controlling  discharges  into  the  air  of  varlouB 
types  of  pollutants." 

(b)  Section  102(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  wltl> 
and  encourage  cooperative  activities  by  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  having 
functions  relating  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution,  and  shall,  to  tl« 
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Qiazlinum  extent  practicable,  utilize  the 
services,  facilities,  and  resources  of  other 
Ptederal  agencies  In  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act." 

begistbation    of   fuel    ADDrriVES 

Sec.  3.  Section  103  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
designate  any  fuel  or  fuels,  or  any  classes  or 
uses  thereof,  and,  after  such  date  or  dates 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  him,  no  manufac- 
turer or  processor  of  any  fuel  may  deUver 
any  such  fuel  for  introduction  Into  inter- 
state commerce  or  to  another  person  who,  it 
can  reasonably  be  expected,  will  deliver  such 
fuel  for  such  Introduction  unless  any  addi- 
tive contained  in  such  fuel  has  been  reg- 
istered with  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Upon  filing  of  an  application,  con- 
taining or  accompanied  by  such  information 
as  to  the  characteristics  and  composition  of 
any  additive  for  any  fuel  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary,  and  Including  assurances 
that  such  additional  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require  will  upon  re- 
quest be  provided,  the  Secretary  shall  register 
such  additive. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  provi- 
sion, with  respect  to  any  additive,  or  any 
class  or  use  thereof,  or  any  information  fur- 
nished in  connection  therewith,  as  in  bis 
Judgment  1b  necessary  to  protect  any  trade 
secret  or  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security. 

"(4)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States 
a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000  for  each  and  every 
day  of  the  continuance  of  such  violation, 
which  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States  and 
be  recovered  in  a  civU  suit  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  brought  in  the  district  where 
such  person  has  his  principal  office  or  in  any 
district  in  which  he  does  business.  The  Sec- 
retary may,  upon  application  therefor,  remit 
or  mitigate  any  forfeiture  provided  for  in 
this  subsection,  and  he  shall  have  authority 
to  determine  the  facts  upon  all  such  applica- 
tions. 

"(S)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  states  Attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  forfeit- 
ures." 

STATE  MOTOR  VEHICU:  POLLUTION  CONTROL  IN- 
SPECTION PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  Title  II  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1867,  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  208  as  section  209  and  by  In- 
serting after  section  207  the  following  new 
section : 

"ASSISTANCE    FOR    STATE    INSPECTION    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Is  authorized  to  impoee,  as  a  condition 
to  approval  under  23  U.S.C.  section  402  of  the 
highway  safety  program  of  any  State,  a  re- 
quirement that  such  program  include,  as 
part  of  vehicle  inspection  thereunder,  pro- 
cedures to  assure  the  adequacy  of  perform- 
ance of  systems  or  devices  in  motor  vehicles 
for  control  of  emissions  from  them. 

"(b)  In  establishing  standards  to  be  ap- 
plicable in  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  be  subject 
to  pollution  emission  standsirds  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  respect  to  model  years  after 
1967  and  such  earlier  model  years  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
prescribe;  shall  require  that  State  vehicle 
Inspection  agencies  consult  from  time  to 
time  with  the  air  pollution  control  agencies 
In  the  states  as  to  the  administration  of  their 
respective  Inspection  programs;  and  stiall  re- 
quire that  such  State  vehicle  inspection  agen- 
cies make  such  reports  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  ae  he,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
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cation,  and  Welfare,  may  from  time  to  time 
reasonably  require." 

INDtrSTRIAL   EMISSION    STANDARDS 

Sec.  5.  Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  redesignating  section  107 
(42  U.S.C.  1857f)  as  section  109  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  106  the  following  new 
section: 

"EMISSION   STANDARDS   FOR   CERTAIN    INDUSTRIES 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  by  regulation,  giving  appropri- 
ate consideration  to  technological  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility,  establish  emission  stand- 
ards for  all  or  designated  emissions  which 
(1)  are  from  designated  Industries  which, 
because  of  their  nature,  are  sources  of  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  pollutants  and  (2)  can, 
with  reasonable  efforts  and  expenditures,  be 
prevented  or  substantially  reduced.  Such 
standards  may  be  established  only  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  in- 
terested parties  to  present  tlieir  views.  Any 
regulations  hereunder,  and  amendments 
thereof,  shall  become  effective  oii  a  date 
specified  therein,  which  date  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  after  consideration 
of  the  period  reasonably  necessary  for  in- 
dustry compliance.  The  Secretary  may  ex- 
empt any  Industry  or  establishment,  or  any 
class  thereof,  from  this  section  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  find  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  health  or  welfare, 
for  the  puriKJse  of  research,  investigations, 
studies,  demonstrations,  or  training,  or  for 
reasons  of  national  security. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  governor  of  a  State  or  a 
State  air  pollution  control  agency  tiles,  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  standards  under  sub- 
section (a),  a  certification  that  it  has 
adopted,  or  a  letter  of  intent  that  such  State 
will  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  calendar 
month  which  begins  after  such  effective  date 
adopt,  (A)  emission  standards  applicable  in 
the  State  to  the  emissions  and  Industries 
specified  by  the  Secretary,  which  standards 
he  determines  are  substantially  equivalent 
to  or  more  stringent  ttian  the  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  and  (B)  a  plan  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  standards  so  adopted,  and  if  such 
standards  and  plan  are  established  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  letter  of  intent,  the  stand- 
ards prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  thereafter  not  be  applicable  to  such 
emissions  and  industries  in  such  State. 

"(2)  If,  at  any  time  after  standards  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (a)  become  appli- 
cable in  a  State,  a  State  adopts  standards  and 
a  plan  for  enforcement  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, such  standards  shaU  become  applicable, 
Instead  of  standards  prescribed  \mder  sub- 
section (a) ,  In  such  State  until  the  Secretary 
again  makes  the  determination  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (3)  with  respect  to  such  State. 

"(3)  (A)  If  a  State  does  not  file  a  letter  of 
intent  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  or  does 
not,  within  six  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  standards  with  respect  to  which 
it  was  filed,  establish  standards  in  accord- 
ance with  such  letter  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1), 
or  if,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  furnished  to 
him  or  secured  by  him,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines either  that  the  standards  so  estab- 
lished have  been  changed  so  that  they  no 
longer  meet  the  requirements  of  such  clause 
(A)  or  that  there  is  a  substantial  failure  to 
enforce  them  adequately,  the  standards  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shaU  ap- 
ply within  such  State  to  any  factory,  ware- 
house, office,  or  other  business  or  service 
establishment  in  such  industry  which  in- 
troduces or  delivers  for  introduction  into  or 
receives  in  interstate  commerce  any  ma- 
terials. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  deter- 
mines that  any  such  establishment  is  violat- 
ing such  standards,  he  shall  issue  an  order 


requiring  the  establishment  to  cease  and  de- 
sist from  continued  violation  of  such  stand- 
ards within  such  time  as  may  be  specified 
In  the  order,  but  In  no  event  less  than  sixty 
days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  notice. 

"(4)  (A)  Any  person  required  by  an  order 
of  the  Secretary  to  cease  and  desist  from 
violation  of  any  such  standards  may  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  such  order  by  filing  a 
petition  for  review,  within  sixty  days  after 
service  of  such  order,  in  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  either  for  the  .circuit  in 
which  such  person  resides  or  has  his  princi- 
pal place  of  business  or  for  any  circuit  In 
which  the  violation  is  found  to  have  occurred, 
or  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  circuit.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  forthv<rith  be  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary 
or  to  any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that 
purpose  and  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  certify  and 
file  in  the  court  through  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  record  of  the  proceedings  upon 
which  the  order  is  based,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(B)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  proceed- 
ing (which  Jurisdiction  shaU  upon  the  filing 
of  the  record  be  exclusive)  and  shall  have 
power  to  affirm  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  or 
to  set  it  aside  in  whole  or  in  part,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  and  to  enforce  such  order 
to  the  extent  that  it  Is  affirmed,  and  to  issue 
such  orders  pendente  lite  as  in  its  Judgment 
are  necessary  to  prevent  Injury  to  the  public. 
The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not,  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Secretary's  order. 

"(C)  No  objection  to  the  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  considered  by  the  court  unless 
such  objection  was  urged  before  the  Secre- 
tary or  unless  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  failure  so  to  do.  The  findings  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  taking  of  additional 
evidence  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem 
proper,  in  which  event  the  Secretary  may 
make  new  or  modified  findings  and  shall  file 
such  findings  (which,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered  as 
a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive)  and  his  rec- 
ommendation, if  any,  for  the  modification 
or  setting  aside  of  his  original  order,  with  the 
return  of  such  additional  evidence. 

"(D)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any 
order  under  this  subsection  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

"(E)  (i)  Any  person  who  fails  to  file  with 
the  Secretary,  in  conformity  with  regulations 
issued  under  this  subsection,  any  report,  or 
who  violates  a  cease  and  desist  order  of  the 
Secretary  after  it  has  become  final  and  whUe 
such  order  is  in  effect,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to 
the  United  States  a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000 
for  each  violation,  which  shall  accrue  to  the 
United  States  and  may  be  recovered  in  a  civU 
suit  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
brought  in  the  district  where  such  person 
has  his  principal  office  or  in  any  district  in 
which  he  does  business.  Each  separate  viola- 
tion of  such  an  order  or  failure  to  file  such  a 
report  shall  be  a  separate  offense,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  a  violation  through  continu- 
ing failure  to  obey  a  final  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary each  day  of  continuance  of  such  faU- 
ure  shall  be  deemed  »  separate  offense.  The 
Secretary  may,  upon  application  therefor, 
remit  or  mitigate  any  forfeiture  provided  fop 
in  this  subparagraph,  and  he  shall  have  au- 
thority to  determine  the  facta  upon  all  such 
applications. 
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"(11)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  Attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  persecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  for- 
feltiures. 

"(P)(l)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  have  the  power  to 
require  by  subpoena  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the  production 
of  all  books,  papers,  and  documents  relating 
to  any  matter  which  Is  the  subject  of  a  hear- 
ing authorized  by  this  section.  Witnesses 
Biunmoned  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  wit- 
nesses in  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(11)  The  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing. 
In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpoena,  the 
Secretairy  or  any  party  to  a  proceeding  before 
the  Secretary  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  in  requlrmg  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(ill)  Any  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  Inquiry 
under  this  subsection  is  carried  on  may.  in 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
poena Issued  to  any  person,  issue  an  order 
reqiiiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Secretary  (and  produce  books,  papers,  or  doc- 
uments if  so  ordered)  and  give  evidence 
touching  the  matter  In  question;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

"(G)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
section,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropri- 
ate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  are  au- 
thorized (1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any 
factory,  warehouse,  office,  or  other  business  or 
service  establishment  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  reasonable  grotmd  to  believe  that  it 
Is  causing,  permitting,  or  otherwise  respon- 
sible for  discharges  into  air  within  the  piir- 
vlew  of  this  subsection,  or  that  it  is  engaging 
In  any  act  or  practice  which  threatens  a  dis- 
charge in  violation  of  any  regulation  under 
this  section,  and  (11)  to  Inspect,  at  reasonable 
times  and  within  reasonable  limits  and  in 
a  reasonable  manner,  such  factory,  ware- 
house, office,  or  other  establishment  and  all 
pertinent  equipment,  finished  and  unfin- 
ished materials,  containers,  and  labeling 
therein,  and  all  other  things  therein  (in- 
cluding records,  flies,  papers,  and  processes, 
controls,  and  facilities)  bearing  on  such  dis- 
charges or  on  such  act  or  practice.  A  sepa- 
rate notice  shall  be  given  for  each  such  In- 
spection, but  a  notice  shall  not  be  required 
for  each  entry  made  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  inspection.  Each  such  inspec- 
tion shall  be  conunenced  and  completed  with 
reasonable  promptness. 

"(H)  The  Secretary  may  upon  request  re- 
view and  approve  (subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate)  facili- 
ties or  devices,  or  designs  therefor,  for  pre- 
venting discbarges  Into  the  air  in  violation 
of  tbli  Bubeectlon." 

IZOIONAX.    AH    QUALITT    COMMISSIOira 

Sac.  0.  Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  f  lur- 
ther  amended  by  adding  after  section  107 
(added  by  section  6  of  this  Act)  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"RZGIOMAI.   AlB  QUALTTT   COaUCISSIONS 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  (1)  Whenever  so  requested  by 
the  Governors  of  two  or  more  contiguous 
States  who  allege  that  existing  or  threat- 
ened pollution  of  the  air  In  any  State  or 
States  Is  endangering,  or  is  likely  to  endan- 
ger, the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  in  one  or 
more  other  States,  the  Secretary  may,  if  he 
determines  (A)  that  there  does  not  exist  an 
adequate  air  pollution  control  program  or 
programs  to  control,  abate,  and  prevent  such 
pollution,  and  (B)   that  action  under  this 


section  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  health  or 
welfare  of  persons  in  the  area,  establish,  after 
consultation  with  the  States  affected,  an  air 
quaUty  region  which  shall  encompass  the 
area  or  areas  involved  in  each  of  such  States 
and  any  other  areas  which  in  his  Judgment 
have  such  characteristlca  aa  to  warrant 
treatment  as  a  unit  for  air  pollution  control 
purposes. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may,  after  consultation 
with  State  officials  of  all  affected  States,  also 
establish  such  an  area  whenever  on  the  basis 
of  reports,  surveys,  or  studies  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  such  action  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  health  or  welfare  of  persons 
therein. 

"(b)  Upon  establishment  of  such  an  area 
the  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Regional  Air 
Quality  Commission  consiatlng  of  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  shall  serve  as 
chairman,  and,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
It  to  be  appropriate,  of  another  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  or,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  thereof,  of  any  other  Federal 
department  or  agency,  and  of  two  residents  of 
each  of  the  States  any  part  of  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  air  quality  region.  The  ap- 
pointments from  each  State  shall  be  made 
only  after  consultation  with  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission 
shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  a  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Ap- 
pointees from  any  State  shall  serve,  and  the 
Commission  shall  exist,  for  such  time  &a  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  purposes  of  this  Act. 
"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  afliall,  within  avail- 
able funds,  provide  such  staff  for  such  Com- 
mission as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  its  functions  effectively,  and  shall 
pay  the  other  expenses  of  the  Commission. 
"(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  accept  for  use 
by  such  Commission  funds,  property,  or 
services  contributed  by  the  States  Involved 
or  political  subdivisions  thereof. 

"(d)  Each  appointee  frcm  a  State,  other 
than  an  official  or  employee  thereof  or  of  any 
political  subdivision  thereef,  shall,  while  en- 
gaged in  work  of  the  Commission,  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem,  including 
travel  time,  and,  while  away  from  his  home 
or  regular  place  of  business  he  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  S  3109)  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

"(e)  A  Commission  appointed  under  this 
section  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  in- 
terested parties  to  present  their  views,  es- 
tabUsh  air  quality  standards  for  its  air  qual- 
ity region,  taking  into  consideration  the 
various  relevant  aspects  thereof,  such  as  the 
concentration  of  industry,  other  commercial 
establishments,  and  population  and  the  tech- 
nological and  economic  feasibility  of  achiev- 
ing such  quality,  as  well  as  standards  for 
pollutant  emissions  in  order  to  achieve  or 
preserve  such  air  quality.  Such  air  quality 
standards  and  emission  standards  shall  be 
no  less  stringent  than  such  standards  pre- 
cribed  or  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
under  other  sections  of  this  Act  and  such 
standards  of  the  Commission  shall  apply  In 
its  air  quality  region  la  Ueu  of  State  or 
Federal  standards  insofar  as  they  are  incon- 
sistent wtih  such  standards  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Secretary  may,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  interested  parties 
to  present  their  views,  modify  the  standards 
of  a  Commission,  and  may  exempt  any  in- 
dustry or  establishment,  or  any  class  thereof, 
from  standards  of  a  Commission  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  be  may  determine, 
to  the  extent  he  finds  such  action  necessary 
to  protect  the  public  health  or  welfare,  for 
the    purpose    of    researeh.    Investigations, 


studies,  demonstrations,  or  training,  or  for 
reasons  of  nationcd  seciirity. 

"(f)  Any  such  Commission  shall  prepare  a 
system  of  alerts  to  avert  situations  in  which 
there  may  be  Imminent  and  serious  danger 
to  the  public  health  or  welfare  from  air  pol- 
lutants. The  Commission  shall  notify  the 
Governors  of  the  States  involved  of  any  such 
situation  or  potential  situation  and  of  rec- 
ommended actions  by  the  States,  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  and  businesses  and 
residents  therein. 

"(g)(1)  If  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  deter- 
mines that  any  person  in  an  air  quality 
region  is  violating  standards  of  the  Regional 
Air  Quality  Commission  for  such  region,  he 
shall,  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  issue  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  cease  and  desist  from 
continued  violation  of  such  standards  within 
such  time  as  may  be  specified  in  the  order, 
but  in  no  event  less  than  60  days  from  the 
date  of  receipt  of  such  notice. 

"(2)  Any  person  required  by  such  an  order 
of  the  Secretary  to  cease  and  desist  from 
violation  of  any  such  standards  may  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  such  order  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion for  review,  within  60  days  after  service 
of  such  order,  in  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  either  for  the  circuit  in  which 
such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business  or  for  any  circuit  in  which  the 
violation  is  found  to  have  occurred,  or  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  ,of  (Columbia  circuit.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  forthwith  be  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  to 
any  officer  design^ated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose and  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  there- 
upon the  Secretary  shall  certify  and  file  in 
the  court  through  the  Attorney  General  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  upon  which  the 
order  is  based,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(B)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  proceed- 
ing (which  Jurisdiction  shall  upon  the  filing 
of  the  record  be  exclusive)  and  shall  have 
power  to  affirm  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  or 
to  set  It  aside  In  whole  or  in  part,  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently,  and  to  enforce  such 
order  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  affirmed,  and 
to  Issue  such  orders  iiendente  lite  as  In  its 
Judgment  are  necessary  to  prevent  Injury  to 
the  public.  The  commencement  of  proceed- 
ings under  this  paragraph  shall  not,  unless 
specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as 
a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  order. 

"(C)  No  objection  to  the  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  considered  by  the  court  unless 
such  objection  was  urged  before  the  Secre- 
tary or  unless  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  failure  so  to  do.  The  findings  of  the  Sec- 
retary as  to  the  facts.  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  taking  of  additional 
evidence  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem 
proper,  in  which  event  the  Secretary  may 
make  new  or  modified  findings  and  shall  file 
such  findings  (which.  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered  as 
a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive)  and  his  recom- 
mendation, if  any,  for  the  modification  or 
setting  aside  of  his  original  order,  with  the 
return  of  such  additional  evidence. 

"(D)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any 
order  under  this  subsection  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

"(E)(1)  Any  person  who  violates  a  cesse 
and  desist  order  after  It  has  become  final 
and  while  such  order  Is  in  effect,  shall  for- 
feit and  pay  to  the  United  States  a  civil 
penalty  of  (1,000  for  each  violation,  which 
shall  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may 


be  recovered  In  a  civil  suit  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States  brought  In  the  district 
where  such  person  has  his  principal  office  or 
in  any  district  In  which  he  does  business. 
Each  separate  violation  of  such  an  order 
shall  be  a  separate  offense,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  a  violation  through  continuing 
failure  to  obey  a  final  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary each  day  of  continuance  of  such  failure 
shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense.  The 
Secretary  may,  upon  application  therefor, 
remit  or  mitigate  any  forfeiture  provided 
for  in  this  subparagraph,  and  it  shall  have 
authority  to  determine  the  facts  upon  all 
such  applications. 

"(ii)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  Attorneys,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such 
forfeitures. 

"(F)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  have  the  power  to 
reqtilre  by  subpoena  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the  production 
of  all  books,  papers,  and  documents  relat- 
ing to  any  matter  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
hearing  authorized  by  this  section.  Wit- 
nesses summoned  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  witnesses  In  courts  of  the  United  States. 
"(11)  The  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
may  be  required  from  any  place  In  the 
United  States  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing.  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
poena, the  Secretary  or  any  party  to  a  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Secretary  may  Invoke  the 
aid  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
quiring attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents  \mder  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

" (ill)  Any  court  of  the  United  States  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  inquiry  under 
this  subsection  Is  carred  on  may.  In  case  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena 
issued  to  any  person,  issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  before  the  Secretary 
(and  produce  books,  papers,  or  documents 
if  BO  ordered)  and  give  evidence  touching 
the  matter  In  question;  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 
"(G)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
section,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropri- 
ate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  are 
authorized  (1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times, 
any  factory,  warehouse,  office,  or  other  busi- 
ness or  service  establishment  with  respect  to 
which  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
that  it  is  causing,  permitting,  or  otherwise 
responsible  for  discharges  into  air  within 
the  purview  of  this  subsection,  or  that  It  is 
engaging  In  any  act  or  practice  which  threat- 
ens a  discharge  in  violation  of  any  regulation 
under  this  section,  and  (11)  to  inspect,  at 
reasonable  times  and  within  reasonable  lim- 
its and  in  a  reasonable  manner,  such  factory, 
warehouse,  office,  or  other  establishment,  and 
all  pertinent  equipment,  finished  and  un- 
finished materials,  containers,  and  labeling 
therein,  and  all  other  things  therein  (Includ- 
ing records,  files,  papers,  and  processes,  con- 
trols, and  facilities)  bearing  on  such  dis- 
charges or  on  such  act  or  practice.  A  sepa- 
rate notice  shall  be  given  for  each  such  in- 
spection, but  a  notice  shall  not  be  required 
for  each  entry  made  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  inspection.  Each  such  inspec- 
tion shall  be  commenced  and  completed 
with  reasonable  promptness. 

"(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  or  limiting  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
under  any  other  provisions  of  tbia  or  any 
other  law." 

AFPBOPBIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  Section  306  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting,  ",  other  than  sec- 
tion 103(d),"  after  "thla  Act".    Such  secUon 


is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "$66,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  $74,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$84,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  next  4  fiscal  years." 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  by  request, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  the  Adminis- 
trator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation  and  a  sectional  analysis  of 
the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  analysis  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  781)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Anderson  (for  himself  and  Mrs.  Smith)  , 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  781 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration the  sum  of  $5,050,000,000,  as  follows: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development,"  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  Apollo,  $2,646,500,000; 

(2)  Apollo  applications.  $454,700,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions.  $8,000,000; 

(4)  Physics  and  Astronomy,  $147,600,000; 
(6)   Lunar     and     planetary     exploration. 

$142,000,000; 

(6)  Voyager,  $71,600,000; 

(7)  Blosclence,  $44,300,000; 

(8)  Space  appUcatlons.  $104,200,000; 

(9)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  $165,- 
100,000; 

(10)  Space  vehicle  systems,  $37,000,000; 

(11)  Electronics  systems,  $40,200,000; 

(12)  Human  factor  systems,  $21,000,000; 

(13)  Basic  research.  $23,500,000; 

(14)  Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 
systems,  $45,000,000; 

(15)  Nuclear  rockets,  $46,500,000; 

(16)  Chemical  propulsion,  $38,000,000; 

(17)  Aeronautics.  $66,800,000; 

(18)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition. 
$297,700,000: 

(19)  Sustaining  imlversity  program. 
$20,000,000; 

(20)  Technology  utilization,  $5,000,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  faculties."  in- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  as  follows : 

(1)  Ames  Research  Center,  Moffet  Field, 
California,  $5,365,000; 

(2)  Electronics  Research  Center,  Cam- 
bridge. MasBacbusetts.  $6,220,000; 


(3)  Goddard  Space  Plight  Center.  Green- 
belt,  Maryland,  $565,000; 

(4)  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  Pasadena, 
California,  $3,125,000; 

(5)  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  NASA 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  Florida,  $24,885,000; 

(6)  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland  and 
Sandusky.  Ohio,  $2,115,000; 

(7)  Manned   Spacecraft    Center.    Hoxiston, 
Texas,  $2,425,000; 

(8)  George  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter, Huntsville,  Alabama,  $870,000; 

(9)  Michoud  Assembly  Facility,  New  Or- 
leans and  Slldell,  Louisiana,  $2,010,000; 

(10)  Wallops  Station,  WaUops  Island,  Vir- 
ginia. $740,000; 

(11)  Various  locations,  $2,880,000; 

(12)  Facility    planning    and    design    not 
otherwise  provided  for.  $3,000,000. 

(c)  For       "Administrative       operations." 
$671,300,000. 

(d)  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  (1)  for  any  items  of 
a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition  of 
land)    which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  purpose  is  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  purchase 
or  construction  of  additional  research  facili- 
ties;   and    title    to   such    facilities    shaU    be 
vested  In  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator   determines    that    the    national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  In  any 
such    grantee    Institution    or    organization. 
Each  such  grant  shaU  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit  adequate 
to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant.    None 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Research  and 
development"  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  construction  of  any  major  faclUty, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which.  Including  col- 
lateral equipment,   exceeds  $250,000,  unless 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  noti- 
fied the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
of  the   House   of   Representatives   and   the 
Committee     on     Aeronautical     and     Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  of  the  nature,  loca- 
tion, and  estimated  cost  of  such  faculty. 

(e)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act.  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  Into 
under  the  "Administrative  operations"  ap- 
propriation for  periods  not  In  excess  of  twelve 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 
fiiscal  year. 

(f )  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000.  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  de- 
termination shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(c)  for  maintenance, 
repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  construction 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  any 
new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which.  In- 
cluding collateral  eqxiipment.  exceeds  $100.- 
000. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (3).  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7), 
(8),  (9),  (10),  and  (11)  of  subsection  1(b) 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, be  varied  upward  5  per  centum 
to  meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but  the  total 
cost  of  all  work  authorized  under  such  para- 
graphs shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the 
amounts  specified  In  such  paragraphs. 
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Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appro- 
priation, and,  when  so  transferred,  together 
With  (10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(b)  hereof  (other 
than  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (12)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or 
modify  laboratories  and  other  installations 
at  any  location  (Including  locations  specified 
In  subsection  1(b) ),  If  (1)  the  Administrator 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  changes  In  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  or  new 
scientific  or  engineering  developments,  and 
(2)  he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  action 
until  the  enactment  of  the  next  authoriza- 
tion Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  In- 
terest of  the  Nation  In  aeronautical  and  space 
activities.  The  funds  so  made  available  may 
be  expended  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works.  Including  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment.  No  ix>rtlon  of  such  sums  may  be 
obligated  for  expenditure  or  expended  to  con- 
struct, expand,  or  modify  laboratories  and 
other  installations  unless  (A)  a  period  of 
thirty  days  has  passed  after  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
CoDunlttee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences of  the  Senate  a  written  report  contain- 
ing a  full  and  complete  statement  concerning 
(1)  the  nature  of  such  construction,  expan- 
sion, or  modification,  (2)  the  cost  thereof  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  any  real  estate  action 
pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason  why 
such  construction,  expansion,  or  modification 
is  necessary  in  the  national  interest,  or  (B) 
each  such  committee  before  the  expiration 
of  such  period  has  transmitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such 
committee  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Sbc.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amoiint  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as 
originally  made  to  either  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences, 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
ttalB  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1(a)  and 
1(c),  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee. 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  clrcTimstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee 
has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  It 
is  In  the  national  Interest  that  consideration 
be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral research  funds  whenever  feasible,  and 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  shoiild  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  Its  research  and  devel- 
opment fimds  whenever  feasible. 


Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act,  1968." 

The  letter  and  analysis  presented  by 
Mr.  Anderson  are  as  follows : 

National  AERONAtrrics  and 

Space  Administration, 
Washington,  B.C.,  Jamiary  24, 1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Hvmphrsy, 
PTesident  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  President:  Herewith  submitted 
Is  a  draft  of  a  bill  "To  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  reearcb  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  administrative 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes,"  together 
with  a  sectional  analysis.  It  is  submitted  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  pursuant  to  Rule 
VU  of  the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  is  recomaiending  a  total  pro- 
gram of  $5,110,000,000  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  Of  that  total  $60  million  is  already 
available  and  will  be  applied  to  the  fiscal 
year  1968  "ApoUo"  program  as  the  result  of 
the  carry-over  of  such  an  amount  from  the 
overall  fiscal  year  1967  program  which  was 
reduced  to  that  extent  as  part  of  the  anti- 
Inflation  effort.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
therefore,  to  provide  the  authorization  re- 
quired by  law  for  the  appropriation  to  NASA 
of  the  remaining  funds  recommended  by 
the  President.  To  that  end  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $5,050,000,000. 
Appropriations,  which  would  be  authorized 
by  the  bill,  would  fall  under  three  appro- 
priation headings  as  follows:  (1)  for  "Re- 
search and  development,"  a  total  of  twenty 
program  line  items  aggregating  the  sum  of 
$4,324,500,000;  (2)  for  "Construction  of  fa- 
cilities," a  total  of  ten  locatlonal  line  items, 
together  with  one  for  various  locations  and 
one  for  facility  planning  and  design,  aggre- 
gating the  sum  of  $54,200,000;  and  (3)  for 
"Administrative  operations,"  $671,300,000. 
The  bill  is  identical  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Adminlstratton  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1967  (Public  Law  89-528,  80  Stat. 
336),  except  for  the  obviously  necessary 
changes  in  dollar  amounts  and  the  substan- 
tive and  editorial  changes  hereinafter 
discussed. 

The  "Research  and  development"  program 
line  items  in  the  proposed  bill  differ  in  sev- 
eral respects  from  those  enacted  as  i>art  of 
tlie  NASA  Authorization  Act,  1967.  First,  the 
Oemlnl  program  line  itsn  has  been  elim- 
inated following  the  successful  completion 
of  that  program.  Second,  the  Apollo  line 
item  has  been  separated  tnto  two  line  items: 
the  one  denominated  "Apollo"  continues 
funding  for  the  development  of  large  man- 
rated  launch  and  space  vehicles,  the  first  use 
for  which  is  in  the  lunar  landing  program; 
the  other  denominated  "Apollo  applications" 
which  authorizes  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
gram of  utilizing  "ApoUo"  program-devel- 
oped hardware  for  manned  space  exploration. 
Third,  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  the  Voyager  program  which  was  previ- 
ously included  within  the  line  item  "Lunar 
and  planetary  exploration,"  has  now  been 
segregated  into  a  separate  line  item  denom- 
inated "Voyager."  This  action  has  been  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  a  Ccngressional  request 
expressed  in  Senate  Report  188,  89th  Con- 
gress, First  Session,  at  page  32.  Fourth,  the 
previous  line  items  for  "Meteorological  satel- 
lites" and  "Oommunlcatlnn  and  applications 
technology  satellites"  hsve  been  combined 
into  a  single  line  item  denominated  "Space 
applications."  This  action  has  been  taken 
m  recognition  of  the  fact  that  distinctions 
between  the  two  former  line  items  are  be- 
coming more  arbitrary  and  artificial  as  the 
nature  of  the  effort  changes,  making  it  more 
realistic  to  combine  them  into  one  program 


with  a  more  appropriate  title.  And  finally, 
the  previous  line  item  for  "Launch  vehicle 
development"  has  been  deleted  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Centaur  development  is 
scheduled  to  end  in  fiscal  year  1967  and  there 
are  no  new  stage  or  vehicle  development 
activities  planned  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  "Construction  of  facilities"  locatlonal 
line  items  also  differ  in  three  respects  from 
those  enacted  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1967 
Authorization  Act.  The  Ames  Research 
Center  and  the  George  C.  Marshall  Space 
Plight  Center  have  been  reinserted  as  loca- 
tlonal line  items  In  view  of  the  fact  that  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  is  being  re- 
quested for  these  locations.  Conversely,  the 
locatlonal  line  item  for  the  Langley  Research 
Center  has  been  omitted  since  no  funds  are 
being  requested  for  that  location. 

Subsection  1(h)  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  Authorization 
Act,  1967,  relating  to  the  authority  to  Ini- 
tially use  any  appropriation  to  finance  work 
or  activities  for  which  funds  have  been  pro- 
vided in  any  other  appropriation  available 
to  the  Administration  and  subsequently  to 
make  adjustments  between  such  appro- 
priations, has  been  omitted  from  this  bill. 
The  enactment  of  Public  Law  89-473  (80 
Stat.  221),  providing  similar  authority  on  a 
Government-wide  basis,  has  made  unneces- 
sary the  continued  Inclusion  of  a  provision 
such  as  the  subsection  1(h)  referred  to  above. 

Section  2,  generally  permitting  a  5%  up- 
ward variation  to  meet  unusual  cost  varia- 
tions in  connection  with  the  line  Items  under 
the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appropria- 
tion, has  undergone  some  editorial  changes 
intended  merely  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
state  the  total  amount  authorized  In  such 
line  items.  There  is  no  intention  to  change 
the  substance  of  this  provision. 

Section  6  has  been  changed  to  reflect  that 
this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  Author- 
ization Act,  1968"  rather  than  "1967." 

Further  than  this,  two  editorial  changes 
of  a  non-substantive  nature  have  been  made 
at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  These  two 
changes  involve  the  deletion  of  the  cumu- 
lative total  of  each  of  the  line  Items  under 
the  "Research  and  development"  and  "Con- 
struction of  facilities"  headings  In  subsec- 
tions 1(a)  and  1(b). 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration recommends  that  the  enclosed 
draft  bill  be  enacted.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  advised  that  Its  enactment  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jambs  E.  Webb. 

Sectional  Analysis  or  a  Bill  To  Authorizs 
Appropriations  to  the  National  Azbonait- 
Tics  AND  Space  Administration  for  Re- 
search AND  Development,  Construction 
OF  FACiLrnEs,  and  Administrative  Opera- 
tions, AND  FOR  Other  Purposes 

SECTION  1 

Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  would  au- 
thorize to  be  appropriated  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  the 
sum  of  $5,050,000,000,  as  follows:  (a)  for 
"Research  and  development,"  a  total  of 
twenty  program  line  items  aggregating  the 
sum  of  $4,324,500,000;  (b)  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities,"  a  total  of  ten  locatlonal 
line  items,  together  with  one  for  various  lo- 
cations and  one  for  facility  planning  and 
design,  aggregating  the  sum  of  $54,200,000; 
and,  (c)  for  "Administrative  operations," 
$671,300,000. 

Sulysection  f  (d)  would  authorize  the  use 
of  appropriations  for  "Research  and  devel- 
opment" for:  (1)  items  of  a  capital  nature 
(other   than   the   acquisition   of    land)    re- 
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quired  for  the  performance  of  research  and 
development  contracts;  and  (11)  grants  to 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
or  ta  nonprofit  organizations  whose  primary 
purpose  Is  the  conduct  of  scientlflc  research, 
for  purchase  or  construction  of  additional 
research  facilities.  Title  to  such  facilities 
shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  na- 
tional program  of  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title 
In  any  such  grantee  institution.  Moreover, 
each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  find 
necessary  to  Insure  that  the  United  States 
will  receive  therefrom  benefit  adequate  to 
Justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 

In  either  case  no  funds  may  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  a  facility  the  estimated 
cost  of  which,  including  collateral  equip- 
ment, exceeds  $250,000  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator notifies  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  specified 
committees  of  the  Congress  of  the  nature, 
location,  and  estimated  cost  of  such  facility. 

Subsection  1(e)  would  provide  that,  when 
so  specified  in  an  appropriation  Act,  (1)  any 
amount  appropriated  for  "Research  and 
development"  or  for  "Construction  of 
facilities"  may  remain  available  without  fis- 
cal year  limitation,  and  (2)  contracts  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  facilities  and 
support  services  may  be  entered  Into  imder 
the  "Administrative  operations"  appropria- 
tion for  periods  not  in  excess  of  twelve 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

Subsection  1(f)  would  authorize  the  use 
of  not  to  exceed  $35,000  of  "Administra- 
tive operations"  appropriation  funds  for 
scientlflc  consultations  or  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, including  representation  and  official 
entertainment  expenses,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator,  whose  determination 
shall  be  flnal  and  conclusive. 

Subsection  1(g)  would  provide  that  no 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
1(c)  for  maintenance,  repair,  alteration  and 
minor  construction  may  be  used  to  con- 
struct any  new  facility  the  estimated  cost 
of  which,  including  collateral  equipment,  ex- 
ceeds $100,000. 

section  a 

Section  2  would  authorize  the  5%  upwerd 
variation  of  any  of  the  sums  authorized  for 
the  "Construction  of  facilities"  line  Items 
(other  than  facility  planning  and  design) 
when,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator, 
this  is  needed  to  meet  unusual  cost  varia- 
tions. However,  the  total  cost  of  all  work 
authorized  under  these  line  Items  may  not 
exceed  the  total  sum  authorized  for  "Con- 
struction of  facilities"  under  subsection  1 
(b) ,  paragraphs  (1)  through  (11). 

SECTION   3 

Section  3  would  provide  that  not  more 
than  Vi  %  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appro- 
priation and,  when  so  transferred,  together 
with  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  "Construction  of  facilities,"  shall  be 
available  for  the  construction  of  facilities 
and  land  acquisition  at  any  location  if  (1) 
the  Administrator  determines  that  such  ac- 
tion is  necessary  because  of  changes  in  the 
space  program  or  new  scientific  or  engineer- 
ing developments,  and  (2)  that  deferral  of 
such  action  until  the  next  authorization  Act 
is  enacted  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Interest  of  the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and 
space  activities.  However,  no  such  funds 
may  be  obligated  until  30  days  have  passed 
after  the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  specified 
committees  of  Congress  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  project,  its  cost, 
and  the  reason  why  such  project  is  neces- 


sary In  the  national  Interest,  or  each  such 
committee  before  the  expiration  of  such  30- 
day  period  has  notified  the  Administrator 
that  no  objection  to  the  proposed  action 
will  be  made. 

SECTION     4 

Section  4  would  provide  that,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as 
originally  made  to  either  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences; 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  subsections  1(a) 
and  1(c);  and, 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program 
which  has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested 
of  either  such  committee. 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  30  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  each 
such  committee  of  notice  given  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  containing  a  full 
and  complete  statement  of  the  action  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  and  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances relied  upon  in  support  of  such  pro- 
j)osed  action,  or  (B)  each  such  committee 
before  the  expiration  of  such  period  has 
transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

SECTION    6 

Section  5  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
that  consideration  be  given  to  geographical 
distribution  of  Federal  research  funds  when- 
ever feasible  and  that  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  should 
explore  ways  and  means  of  distributing  Its 
research  and  development  funds  whenever 
feasible. 

SECTION   e 

Section  6  would  provide  that  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act, 
1968." 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 

ACT  OP  1967— AMENDMENTS 

amendment  no.  es 

Mr.  CANNON  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  POR  PILING 
REPORT  BY  SENATE  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  filing  the  report  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  be  extended  from 
January  31,  1967,  the  deadline  set  by 
Senate  Resolution  189,  to  March  15, 1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont  tMr.  Prouty]   I  ask  luanimous 


consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  at  the  next  printing  of  Res- 
olution 30,  giving  legislative  authority 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, which  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Proutt]  submitted  on  January  17. 
1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  467)  to  provide 
for  a  study  with  respect  to  the  utilization 
of  systems  analysis  and  management 
techniques  in  dealing  with  problems 
relating  to  unemplosmient,  public  wel- 
fare, education,  and  similar  problems, 
the  names  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  18,  1967.  the  name 
of  Mr.  Allott  was  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  459)  to 
designate  the  comprehensive  Missouri 
River  Basin  development  program  as 
the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  on  January  18, 
1967. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING— AUTHORI- 
ZATION OF  FUNDS  FOR  TRUST 
TERRITORY  OF  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Territories  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  303.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory*  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, on  Thursday,  February  2. 

Generally  speaking,  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  substantially  increase  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  the  territory  to 
carry  out  an  accelerated  capital  im- 
provements and  public  works  program. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  begin  at 
2  pjn.,  in  room  3110,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 


OIL  SHALE  HEARING 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  other  interested  persons,  I  announce 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  which  has  initial 
legislative  responsibility  for  development 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  and  for  min- 
eral production  generally,  has  scheduled 
a  public  hearing  on  oil  shale  for  Tuesday, 
February  21.  Last  Friday  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Stewart  L.  Udall,  made 
public  a  proposed  five-point  action  pro- 
gram for  economic  development  of  the 
vast  deposits  of  shale  oil  and  associated 
minerals  in  the  fabulously  rich  Green 
River  Formation  which  underlies  mil- 
lions of  acres  and  thousands  of  square 
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miles  In  parts  of  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
and  Utah. 

It  is  on  this  proposed  program  that  the 
Interior  Committee's  February  21  hear- 
ing will  center,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
will  welcome  new,  additional  Ideas  and 
suggestions,  as  well  as  be  glad  to  receive 
Information  and  views  with  respect  to 
development  of  this  truly  tremendous 
potential  source  of  energy  within  our 
country  that  the  Nation  will  need  for  Its 
security  and  economic  growth  during  the 
next  few  years. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Green 
River  Formation  reserves  may  be 
gathered  from  the  statement  by  the  then 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  our 
committee's  informational  hearing  on  oil 
shale  held  May  12, 1965,  that  high-grade 
oil  shale  deposits  there  are  computed  at 
600  bllUon  barrels.  Known  world  re- 
coverable reserve  of  petroleimi  from  con- 
ventional sources  are  only  about  300 
billion  barrels.  Much  of  these  latter 
sources  are  beyond  our  borders,  available 
to  us  only  at  the  will  and  by  the  grace  of 
other  nations,  and  over  perilous  ocean 
routes.  But  more  than  twice  the  known 
conventional  reserves  of  petroleiim  of  the 
entire  world  are  in  the  shales  of  a  single 
area  in  the  heart  of  our  own  country. 
The  former  Under  Secretary,  John  A. 
Carver,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  described  the 
Green  River  Formation  as  "the  world's 
largest  known  resource  of  hydrocarbons." 

By  far  the  richest  and  most  extensive 
of  these  oil  shale  deposits  are  in  fed- 
erally owned  lands.  The  problems  of  de- 
veloping these  publicly  owned  resources 
have  been  greatly  complicated  by  the 
relatively  recent  realization  that  the  oil 
shale  is  associated  with  dawsonlte,  an 
alumina-producing  ore,  and  other 
minerals. 

The  flve-polnt  program  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  faces  up  to  the  difB- 
culties,  legal,  technical,  and  political,  of 
the  situation.  It  would  permit  develop- 
ment In  the  time-tested,  historic  Amer- 
ican tradition  if  free,  private  enterprise 
with  careful  ontrols  and  oversight  to 
protect  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  Is  of  such 
Interest  and  importance  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Sec- 
retary Udall's  announcement  of  last 
Friday  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  and  on  behalf  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  I  Invite  any  inter- 
ested Members  of  the  Congress  or  the 
public  to  attend  and  to  participate  in  our 
February  21  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fivz-PoiMT   On.   Shale   Devklopmsmt 
Annoxinczd 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
TTdaU  today  announced  a  flve-polnt  action 
program  to  promote  economic  recovery  of 
ahale  oU  and  associated  minerals  from  the 
rich  oil  shale  resources  of  the  Green  River 
formation  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 
It  1>  estimated  that  known  oU  shales  of  tlie 
area  contain  the  equivalent  oT  about  70  times 
the  present  domestic  proved  reserves  ol  crude 
petroleum. 

Steps  leading  to  the  program  announced 
by  the  Secretary  began  In  1B64  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  distinguished  group  of 
private  citizens  to  the  OU  Shale  Advisory 


Board.  The  Board's  Interim  report,  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  In  February  1965,  has 
been  the  subject  of  Intonslve  and  detailed 
review  within  the  Interior  Department  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  moimtlng 
energy  demands  In  the  United  States  made 
It  Increasingly  Important  to  develop  oil  shale 
to  the  point  where  It  can  begin  to  make  a 
contribution  to  meeting  U.S.  energy  needs. 

The  Secretary  explained  that  the  flve-polnt 
program  will  Involve  the  following: 

"Action  to  clear  title  to  public  oU  shale 
bearing  lands  of  the  thrte-state  area.  This 
will  Involve  withdrawal  of  oil  shale  lands 
from  all  mineral  entry  other  than  for  oil  and 
gas  leases,  the  Initiation  off  examinations  and 
contests  to  remove  clouds  on  title  arising 
from  oil  shale  and  other  mineral  claims,  and 
restoration  of  sodltim  to  withdrawn  status 
except  where  the  Secretary  specifically  finds 
that  particular  sodliun  deposits  can  be  ex- 
tracted without  damage  to  the  oil  shale  re- 
source. Pending  sodium  preference  right 
lease  applications  will  be  promptly  con- 
sidered on  their  merits. 

"A  'bloctdng-up  program'  In  which  the 
Secretary  will  give  consideration  to  applica- 
tions from  private  owners  of  scattered  oU 
shale  lands  to  exchange  part  of  them  for 
Federal  lands  of  similar  quality  as  to  min- 
eral and  other  physical  characteristics. 
The  purpose  of  these  exchanges  would  be 
to  permit  some  consolidation  of  private 
holdings  which  are  at  pzesent  too  scattered 
for  efficient  mining  operations.  Under  this 
program  the  Secretary  wUl  consider  applica- 
tions for  blocking  only  where  the  applicant 
agrees  to  a  time  schedule  and  Investment 
commitments  for  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic mining  and  recovery  operations.  Ap- 
plicants win  also  be  required  to  agree  to 
develop  the  blocked  up  lands  In  accordance 
with  the  best  conservation  principles,  both 
vnth  regard  to  maximizing  the  mineral  values 
to  be  recovered  and  to  minimizing  damage 
to  the  environment. 

"As  the  third  point  of  the  Department's 
oil  shale  program  the  Secretary  wlU  an- 
nounce procedures  which  will  permit  the  De- 
partment to  consider  applications  from  In- 
dividual firms  and  combinations  of  firms 
for  provisional  developmental  leases  of  oU 
shale  lands.  Under  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, it  is  contemplated  that  the  Depart- 
ment wUl  contract  with  interested  parties 
for  a  variety  of  approaches  to  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  procesees  for  the  recovery 
of  oil  and  associated  minerals  from  shale. 
Applications  for  contracts  wovUd  describe 
the  process  sought  to  ba  developed,  a  com- 
mitment of  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures, a  time  schedule  within  which 
these  expenditures  would  be  made,  and  the 
approximate  volume  aad  location  of  oil 
shale  and  associated  minerals  required 
to  support  operation  of  a  commercial  plant 
If  the  research  and  development  project  Is 
successful.  Parties  to  »uch  contracts  wUl 
be  permitted  access  to  the  necessary  acreage 
of  oil  shale  lands  for  testing  purposes,  but 
leases  for  larger  tracts  for  commercial  de- 
velopment will  not  be  Issued  until  the  re- 
search and  development  contract  has  been 
successfully  performed.  Leases  wUl  con- 
tain firm  assurances  that  a  commercial  scale 
plant  will  be  constructed,  and  that  good  con- 
servation practices  will  be  observed  In  the 
commercial  operation. 

"A  fourth  program  will  seek  to  enlist  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  private  capi- 
tal with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
find  ways  to  retort  the  all  from  the  shale  in 
situ.  Underground  atomic  explosions  will 
be  researched  as  a  means  of  fracturing  deep 
deposits  of  shale,  and  making  possible  the 
retorting  of  the  shale  without  ever  bringing 
it  to  the  surface.  Such  a  program,  if  found 
technically  and  commeraially  feasible,  would 
go  far  toward  solving  the  difficult  problems 
of  protecting  the  landscape  of  the  Oreen 
River  Formation  area  from  the  scars  of  tra- 


ditional mining  and  processing  of  minerals. 
The  organic  matter  (kerogen)  present  in  the 
rock  formation  known  as  oil  shale  Is  a  solid 
that  is  converted  to  a  liquid  by  heating. 
The  concept  of  underground  retorting  is  that 
the  shale  first  should  be  broken  into  small 
pieces  by  a  massive  explosion.  Thereafter 
neat  would  be  applied  to  the  broken  shale, 
and  the  liquid  oil  pumped  to  the  surface. 

"Finally,  the  Department  wUl  request 
funds  for  a  broad  program  of  research  and 
Investigation  by  the  Geological  Survey,  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  and  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. Some  of  these  research  projects 
will  involve  close  cooperation  and  Joint  par- 
ticipation with  other  Federal  agencies,  in- 
dustry and  public  and  private  research  fa- 
cilities. Objectives  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram will  Include  the  development  of  more 
Information  on  the  location,  characteristics, 
and  values  of  the  oil  shale  and  other  mineral 
resources  of  the  Green  River  Formation,  and 
of  better  technology  for  resource  develop- 
ment consistent  with  sound  principles  of 
conservation  and  environmental  control." 

"A  major  concern  In  developing  the  oU 
shale  program,"  the  Secretary  said,  "has  been 
to  enunciate  policies  and  procedures  that 
will  protect  the  public  Interest  fully,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  offer  reasonable  incen- 
tives to  private  capital  to  participate  in  an 
accelerated  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

"The  public  Interest  requires,"  he  said, 
"that  In  our  eSorts  to  develop  the  technology 
of  extracting  oil  from  shale,  we  write  Into 
every  rule,  regulation,  contract,  and  permit 
affecting  the  public  lands  those  terms  and 
conditions  that  wiU : 

"Encourage  competition  in  development 
and  xise  of  oil  shale  and  related  mineral 
resoiirces; 

"P'revent  speculation  and  windfall  profits; 

"Promote  mining  operation  and  production 
practices  that  are  consistent  with  good  con- 
servation management  of  overall  resources 
In  the  region; 

"Encourage  fullest  use  of  all  known  min- 
eral resources; 

"Provide  reasonable  revenues  to  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments." 

"We  intend,"  the  Secretary  said,  "to  seek 
the  broadest  possible  participation  in  the 
development  of  our  oil  shale  resources.  The 
public  lands  in  the  region,  representing  the 
largest  untapped  source  of  hydrocarbon 
energy  known  to  the  world,  belong  to  all  of 
the  people  and  must  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people." 

The  Secretary  emphasized  that  the  con- 
tracts Involved  In  Point  3  of  the  oil  shale 
program  will  Involve  two  distinct  phases. 
The  first  phase,  in  which  the  contractor 
expends  research  and  development  funds, 
will  require  only  small  acreages  of  public 
lands  necessary  for  research  and  develop- 
ment operations.  The  second  phase,  reached 
only  when  the  research  and  development 
work  has  proved  successful,  will  require  acre- 
ages large  enough  to  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  oil  shale  and  other  minerals  for  a 
commercial  operation  of  specified  capacity 
over  an  agreed  term  of  years. 

Total  Federal  holdings  of  oil  shale  lands 
approximate  seven  million  acres,  but  these 
holdings  vary  widely  as  to  the  richness  and 
thickness  of  the  shale. 

"I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties 
that  will  attend  all  five  i>arts  of  our  pro- 
gram," the  Secretary  said.  "For  at  least  60 
years  legal,  economic,  and  technical  difficul- 
ties have  stood  In  the  way  of  efforts  to  de- 
velop the  Nation's  oil  shale  resovirce.  To 
bring  this  program  to  fruition  may  take 
more  than  a  decade,  but  if  we  are  to  realize 
the  potential  of  our  vast  oil  shale  resources 
we  must  undertake  intensive  efforts  now." 

Although  oU  shale  deposits  are  found  In 
several  States,  the  richest  deposits  are  found 
in  the  Green  River  Formation  of  Colorado, 
Utah  and  Wyoming.  It  Is  In  this  area  where 
the  Department  anticipates  the  greatest 
Interest  under  Point  S  of  Its  program. 
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The  amount  of  oil  that  can  be  recovered 
will  depend  upon  technology  and  economics. 
The  Green  River  deposits  extend  over  about 
16,000  square  miles  and  Include  several 
geologic  basins.  The  total  thickness  ranges 
from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  more  than  2,000 
feet  and  the  ftotentlal  oil  yield  ranges  from 
a  few  gallons  to  more  than  65  gallons  per 
ton  of  shale.  The  Federal  Goveriunent  has 
title  to  about  72  percent  of  the  total  oU 
shale  acreage  with  iwtentlal  yield  of  at  least 
15  gallons  per  ton;  this  amoimts  to  about  79 
percent  of  the  estimated  equivalent  oU  in 
place.  Some  of  this  acreage,  however.  Is  the 
subject  of  mining  claims  not  yet  adjudicated. 
The  remaining  acreage  is  owned  by  the 
States  or  private  Individuals  or  companies. 

The  Bureau  of  Iiand  Management  will  to- 
day submit  an  application  for  a  withdrawal 
order  and  the  Department  will  begin  to  take 
the  other  steps  necessary  to  cleeo-  title  to 
the  Federal  oil  shale  lands.  Proposed  regu- 
lations setting  forth  the  terms  and  condltlona 
under  which  the  Department  will  administer 
the  oil  shale  program  should  be  promul- 
gated vrlthln  sixty  to  ninety  days. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
appointed  to  consider  various  customs, 
maritime,  and  fishery  conventions,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  there  wUl  be  a 
public  hearing  by  the  subcommittee  on 
Tuesday,  February  7,  1967,  at  9  ajn. 
to  consider  the  following  treaties: 

Customs  Convention  on  Containers — 
Executive  J,  89-2. 

Customs  Convention  on  the  Tempo- 
rary Importation  of  Professional  Eqiilp- 
ment — Executive  K,  89-2. 

Customs  Convention  on  the  A.TA. 
Camet  for  the  Temporary  Admission  of 
Goods — Executive  L,  89-2. 

Customs  Convention  Regarding  E.C.S. 
Garnets  for  Commercial  Samples — Exec- 
utive M,  89-2. 

Customs  Convention  on  the  Inter- 
national Transport  of  Goods  Under  Cov- 
er of  T.I.R.  Camets — Executive  N,  89-2. 

Convention  for  the  International 
Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea — 
Executive  H,  89-2. 

Convention  of  Mar  del  Plata — Execu- 
tive Q,  89-2. 

Convention  on  Facilitation  of  Inter- 
national Maritime  TrafBc — Executive  R, 
89-2. 

Amendment  of  the  Convention  on 
Great  Lakes  Fisheries — Executive  T, 
89-2. 

Convention  for  the  Conservation  of 
Atlantic  Tunas — Executive  U,  89-2. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  are  re- 
quested to  get  In  touch  with  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Arthur  Kuhl, 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee  are 
Senator  Dodd,  Senator  McCartht,  Sen- 
ator Carlson,  and  Senator  Case. 


NOTICE  OP  HKARING  ON  KEN- 
NEWICK  DIVISION  EXTENSION, 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress  and  other 
interested  persons,  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  has 
scheduled  a  public  hearing  to  consider 
8.  370  which  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 


Kennewlck  division  extension,  a  multi- 
purpose reclamation  project  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  S.  605,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Uie  Interior  to  de- 
termine that  certain  costs  of  operating 
and  maintaining  Banks  Lake  on  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  project  for  recreational 
purposes  are  nonreimbursable,  will  also 
be  considered  at  the  same  time.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday, 
February  23,  1967,  in  room  3110  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OP  CHANGE  OF  HEARING 
DATE— S.  307,  AMENDING  INDIAN 
CLAIMS    COMMISSION    ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  I  announced  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  had 
scheduled  a  hearing  for  February  6  on 
S.  307,  a  bin  to  amend  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act.  It  has  now  been  neces- 
sary to  reschedule  that  hearing,  and  it 
has  been  set  for  Wednesday,  February 
15,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  3110 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 


POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  GOVERNOR 
OF  GUAM  AND  GOVERNOR  OP 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS— N011CE  OF 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Territories  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  conduct  a  hear- 
ing on  Monday,  February  20,  on  S.  449 
and  S.  450,  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  Guam  and 
the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  re- 
spectively. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  In  room  3110. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  All  interested  parties  who  may 
wish  to  testify  or  submit  statements  on 
these  measures  should  contact  Mr.  James 
Gamble,  of  the  committee  staff. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  ore  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2 
(a) ,  Public  Law  89-617,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana,  and 
Mr.  Nelsen  of  Mirmesota,  as  members, 
on  the  part  of  the  House;  and  Mr.  Robert 
Ramspeck,  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Charles 
O.  Jones,  of  Arizona,  from  private  life,  as 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Political 
Activity  of  Government  Personnel. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6,  Public  Law  754,  81st  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Miller  of 
California  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Historical  Publications  Commission,  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  301,  Public  Law  89-81.  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Edhondson. 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Giaimo,  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  CoNTE.  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
Battin,  of  Montana,  £is  members  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Coinage,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 


The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2(a),  Public  Law  89-790,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Gray,  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Kluczynski,  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Pickle,  of  Texas,  Mr.  Cramer,  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Schweh- 
GEL,  of  Iowa  as  members  of  the  Study 
Commission  To  Investigate  Facilities  and 
Services  To  Be  Furnished  Visitors  and 
Students  Coming  to  the  Nation's  Capital, 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  16  United  States  Code  513,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Colmer,  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  Mr.  Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania 
as  members  of  the  National  Forest  Res- 
ervation Commission,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  Informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
United  States  Code  4355(a) ,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  TEACtrE,  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Natcher,  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Pirnie,  of  New  York 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  further  Informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  10  United  States  Code  6968(a),  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Flood,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Machen,  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Laird,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, of  Maryland  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  UJS.  Naval  Acad- 
emy, on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  Informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3,  Public  Law  88-630,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Hungate,  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Rettss,  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Berry,  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Skubitz,  of 
Kansas  as  members  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  Commission,  on  the  part  of 
the  House.  , 

The  message  fmther  Informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  10  United  States  Code  9355(a),  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Flynt,  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Minshall,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Brotzman. 
of  Colorado,  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy, 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  Informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5(a),  Public  Law  87-758,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Kirwan,  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Alabama,  as 
members  of  the  National  Fisheries  Cen- 
ter and  Aquarium  Advisory  Board,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  2(b),  Public  Law  89-491.  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Donohue,  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
PoFF,  of  Virginia,  as  members  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  14 
United  States  Code  194(a),  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  St.  Onge,  of  Connect- 
icut, and  Mr.  Wyatt,  of  Oregon,  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 
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The  message  fiirther  infonned  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  21(a) .  Public  Law  89-236,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Cellkr,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Peiohan.  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  McCulloch, 
of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Moore,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  members  of  the  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigra- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  House. 

This  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  46 
United  States  Code  1126c,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Carey,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Bttrxe  of  Florida,  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  16  United  States  Code  715a,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Karsten,  of 
Missouri,  and  Mr.  Conte,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  members  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2(a) ,  Public  Law  89-801,  the  Speak- 
er had  appointed  Mr.  Kastekmeier,  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Edwards,  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Poff,  of  Virginia,  as  members 
of  the  National  Commission  on  the  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3,  Public  Law  86-380,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Fountain, 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ullman,  of  Ore- 
gon, and  Mrs.  Dwter,  of  New  Jersey, 
as  members  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Inter-Governmental  Relations,  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  Informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Law  89-187,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Zablocki,  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Gray,  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Rxjppe, 
of  Michigan,  as  members  of  the  Father 
Marquette  Tercentenary  Commission,  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  20  United  States  Code  42  and  43,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Mahon,  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Kirwan,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Bow,  of  Ohio,  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Law  86-420.  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Nix,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Wright,  of  Texas,  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
California,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  of  Texas,  Mr. 
DC  la  Garza,  of  Texas,  Mr.  Selden,  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Springer,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Morse,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  Redtl,  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Harvey,  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Whal- 
LEY,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  for 
the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Oaxaca,  Mex- 
ico, February  8  to  15,  1967,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 


section  10(a),  Public  Law  474,  81st  Con- 
gress, the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Haley,  of  Florida,  Mr.  Udall,  of  Arizona, 
and  Mr.  Berry,  of  South  Dakota,  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Cbmmlttee  on  Nav- 
aJo-Hopi  Indian  Administration,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  6,  Public  Law  754,  81st  Congress, 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Grover, 
of  New  York,  as  members  of  the  Federal 
Records  Coxmcil,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  fiuther  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1,  PubUc  Resolution  32,  73d 
Congress,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Karsten,  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Hays,  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Nebraska,  as 
members  of  the  U.S.  Territorial  Expan- 
sion Memorial  Commission,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 601,  title  6,  Public  Law  250,  77th 
Congress,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Mills,  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  King,  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Mahon,  of  Texas,  Mr.  Kirwan,  of  Olilo, 
and  Mr.  Bow,  of  Ohio,  as  members  of 
the  Committee  To  Investigate  Nonessen- 
tial Federal  Expenditures,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  2(a).  Public  Law  85-874,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Wright,  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Frelinghuysin,  of  New  Jersey, 
as  members  ex  ofBcio  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Acts,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Law  689,  84th  Congress, 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Hays,  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Rodino,  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Rivers,  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Clark, 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Arends,  of  Ulinais,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bates,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Mr.  Findley,  of  Illinois, 
as  members  of  the  U.S.  group  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary 
Conference,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1,  Public  Law  372,  84th  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Murphy,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Halpern, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Kupferman.  of 
New  York,  as  members  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission, 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3,  Public  Law  88-606,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Baring,  of  Nevada, 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Udall.  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Saylor,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Burton,  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 
Kyl,  of  Iowa  as  members  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 


olution (S.  Con.  Res.  2)  continuing  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress. 


FOOD  FOR  A  STARVING  WORLD 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  it  is 
obvious  to  anyone  concerned  that  we 
must  develop  a  new  approach  to  the 
problem  of  a  food-short,  starving  world. 
We  cannot  continue  to  be  the  world's 
breadbasket.  We  can  no  longer  be  the 
storehouse  of  nations.  We  do  not  have 
the  food  with  which  to  do  it,  and  there- 
fore, we  must  develop  a  new  approach 
to  this  problem. 

The  Honorable  George  McGovern, 
speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Limestone  Institute  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  January  18,  stated: 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  frustra-tlng 
problems  that  we  face  In  speeding  the  adop- 
tion of  modern  agricultural  practices  in  the 
developing  countries  of  Asia,  and  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  where  most  of  the  people  of 
this  world  live,  is  to  find  a  way  to  carry 
knowledge  to  the  individual  farm  operator. 
We  have  the  knowledge  and  the  teclmiques. 
The  missing  ingredient  is  how  to  get  that 
knowledge  and  techniques  accepted  and  put 
into  practice  by  the  milUons  of  people  who 
are  still  trj^ng  to  scratch  out  an  existence 
with  methods  that  aren't  much  different 
from  the  days  of  Moees. 

I  know  of  no  one  more  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who  in  1961 
was  appointed  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy to  take  charge  of  the  newly  created 
White  House  OflSce  on  Food  for  Peace. 

Speaking  before  the  National  Lime- 
stone Institute.  Senator  McGoverh 
stressed  not  only  the  importance  of  food 
in  supplying  nutrition  to  himgry  people 
all  over  the  world,  but  also  stressed  the 
importance  of  food  as  a  part  of  a  world 
peace  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Limestone  In- 
stitute be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Senator  George  McGovern  Be- 
fore THE  National  Limestone  Institute 
Chairman  Nettels,  President  Bob  Koch,  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen.  It  is  true  as  the  Chair- 
man has  Just  said  that  my  theme  tonight 
is  a  broad  bipartisan  one  in  character,  and 
I  am  espieclally  grateful  to  be  Introduced  so 
kindly  by  the  State  Chairman  of  the  Kansas 
Republican  Party.  I  am  Just  hopeful  that  I 
can  work  out  some  way  to  persuade  the  Re- 
publican Chairman  in  my  own  State  to  be 
equally  kind  when  he  Introduces  me  In  South 
Dakota. 

I  have  come  to  feel  almost  a  part  of  the 
National  Limestone  Institute,  and  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  relationship  that  I  have  bad 
with  this  organization  in  the  few  years  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  in  Washington.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  that  you  have 
given  me  to  stand  in  this  place  tonight.  This 
honor  has  been  given  over  the  years  to  some 
of  the  men  in  public  life  that  I  moet  admire; 
men  from  both  of  our  great  political  parties 
who  have  been  an  inspiration  to  me. 

I  have  eepecially  appreciated  working  with 
you  in  recent  years  to  arouse  oxir  fellow- 
citizens  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  facing 
up  to  the  Pood  and  Population  Crisis  that 
confronts  the  world  today.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  tireless  and  the  highly  capable  man 


who  represents  you  here  in  Washlngrton,  your 
President  Bob  Koch.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  only  one  thing  that  Bob 
la  really  incapable  of  doing,  that  is  turning 
down  a  Job  that  he  feels  is  important  and 
worth  doing.  As  a  consequence  of  that  qual- 
ity, he  Is  both  greatly  appreciated  and  I  am 
afraid  he  is  greatly  overworked.  As  all  of  you 
in  the  NLI  know,  he  agreed  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  the  position  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  Committee  on  the  World  Pood 
Crisis  a  little  over  a  year  ago  and  it  has  been 
a  very  arduous  addition  to  his  efforts,  which 
he  has  discharged  wonderfully  well,  as  he 
always  does  in  any  undertaking.  I  might  say. 
Bob,  that  I  needed  your  organizational  genius 
on  my  side  in  the  U.S.  Senate  this  afternoon 
when  I  made  an  effort  as  a  comparatively 
new  member  of  that  body  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  limiting  debate.  I  learned  that 
the  filibuster  is  still  a  more  powerful  institu- 
tion than  the  forces  a  Junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  can  rally  in  opposition  to  it, 
at  least  at  the  moment. 

My  admiration  for  the  National  Limestone 
Institute  runs  beyond  your  President,  as 
dlstlngviished  as  he  is.  You  have  given  our 
country  outstanding  service  down  through 
the  years  both  individually  and  collectively. 
Not  the  least  of  these  services  has  been  to 
defend  and  to  promote  successfully  a  Soil 
Conservation  Program  which,  now  when  we 
most  need  it,  assures  this  country  the  capac- 
ity to  meet  our  own  food  demands  and  also 
to  lead  the  world  in  a  tremendously  im- 
portant effort — the  battle  against  hunger. 

That  battle  in  my  Judgment  Is  the  most 
important  one,  with  the  most  urgent  priority, 
that  confronts  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  more  important  than  a  race 
to  the  moon,  as  important  as  it  may  be.  The 
moon  may  very  well  be  made  of  green  cheese, 
but  we  can't  bring  It  back  to  earth  to  eat 
by  any  means  yet  found  and  it  is  the  empty 
Btomachs  here  on  this  earth  that  ought  to  be 
our  primary  concern. 

I  was  traveling  with  a  small  group  of  other 
Congressmen  In  Egypt  some  ten  years  ago 
when  the  Soviet  Union  launched  its  first 
sputnik  into  outer  space.  That  was  a  very 
Important  scientific  achievement.  We  were 
in  a  rather  primitive  part  of  that  country, 
and  it  was  two  or  three  days  before  we 
learned  of  what  had  happened.  In  spite  of 
the  sensational  way  in  which  that  event  was 
announced,  and  in  spite  of  its  significance, 
we  quickly  learned  that  there  were  far  more 
people  in  Egypt  concerned  about  who  could 
put  food  on  their  table  than  who  had 
launched  the  first  sputnik  into  outer  space. 
This  is  true  in  all  of  the  less  developed,  un- 
committed nations.  So,  we  are  talking  to- 
night about  the  most  urgent  priority  of  our 
time— the  battle  against  hunger. 

We  are  concerned  about  World  Commu- 
nism, which  Is  a  challenge  to  all  of  the  thlnga 
that  we  hold  worthwhile  in  this  country. 
We  have  demonstrated  our  wlUingness,  if  a 
single  Viet  Cong  sticks  his  head  up  in  the 
Jungle,  to  expend  hundreds  of  thousands,  if 
not,  millions  of  dollars  and  risk  the  lives  of 
some  of  our  best  men,  to  try  to  dispose  of 
him  and  the  threat  he  represents.  Yet  the 
best  single  defense  that  we  have  been  able 
to  find  in  the  last  twenty  years  against  the 
appeal  of  Communism  is  a  full  stomach  and 
a  hopeful  heart,  but  we  respond  to  that  op- 
portunity timidly  and  hesitantly  although 
the  costs  are  relatively  smaU  and  no  loss  of 
American  lives  is  involved. 

Senator  George  Aiken  once  made  the  state- 
ment to  a  group  of  visiting  farm  people  here 
in  Washington  that  in  the  years  since  World 
War  n  American  food  has  prevented  more 
countries  from  sliding  down  the  hill  into 
Communism,  than  all  of  the  sophisticated 
military  hardware  that  we  have  shipped  to 
our  friends  around  the  world,  and  that  is 
true.  Our  food  has  done  more  to  spread 
and  strengthen  freedom  and  democracy  than 
military  might. 
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One  of  the  basic  strengths  of  the  American 
system  is  the  partnership  in  many  areas  of 
our  national  life  between  important  public 
purposes  and  private  enterprise.  For  ex- 
ample, the  seed  corn  industry  and  its  sales- 
men had  a  major  role  in  the  almost  uni- 
versal adoption  a  few  years  ago  of  new 
hybrid  varieties  of  corn  which  set  off  a  great 
surge  in  our  productivity.  In  the  same  man- 
ner your  Industry  has  transmitted  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farms  across  this  coun- 
try the  materials  and  the  soU  building 
practices  essential  to  the  basic  soil  resource 
of  our  country  and  to  the  well  being  of  the 
American  people. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  frustrating 
problems  that  we  face  in  speeding  the  adop- 
tion of  modem  agricultural  practices  in  the 
developing  countries  of  Asia,  and  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  where  most  of  the  people  of 
this  world  live,  is  to  find  a  way  to  carry 
knowledge  to  the  individual  farm  operator. 
We  have  the  knowledge,  and  the  techniques. 
The  missing  ingredient  is  how  to  get  that 
knowledge  and  techniques  accepted  and  put 
into  practice  by  the  millions  of  people  who 
are  stUl  trying  to  scratch  out  an  existence 
with  methods  that  aren't  much  different 
from  the  days  of  Moses. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  train  a  few  dozen 
or  even  a  hundred  technicians  for  a  develop- 
ing country.  But  it  Is  very  hard  to  reach  all 
the  people  and  to  secure  the  acceptance  and 
the  practice  of  new  knowledge  and  of  new 
techniques  by  large  numbers  of  Individual 
producers,  particularly  when  most  of  them 
are  Illiterate.  Congress  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas 
and  others,  including  myself,  have  suggested 
a  farmer-to-farmer  corps  as  one  practical  de- 
vice that  we  might  use  to  reach  out  onto 
the  farms  of  the  emerging  countries.  That 
authority  is  incorporated  In  the  new  Food 
for  Peace  or  Food  for  Freedom  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  Just  before  we  ad- 
journed last  year.  But  we  are  also  going  to 
have  to  stimulate  the  appearance  of  your 
private  counterparts,  fertilizer  and  other 
agricultural  supply  businesses  with  their 
promotion  and  sales  techniques — actually 
educational  techniques — to  get  necessary  re- 
sults as  measured  by  the  crucial  statistics  of 
production  in  the  race  between  food  supplies 
on  one  hand  and  hungry  stomachs  on  the 
other. 

One  American  feed  company  that  I  happen 
to  know  about  was  able  to  put  several  hun- 
dred salesmen  promoting  poultry  and  egg 
production  into  the  field  in  Colombia  the 
third  year  after  it  had  opened  a  plant  in  that 
country.  That  was  done  at  no  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer  as  a  part  of  their  private 
business  operation.  I  don't  know  how  any 
government  could  duplicate  that  task  so 
quickly  even  at  great  public  expense.  But 
we  know  that  our  task  is  great,  and  that  suc- 
cess depends  on  reaching  and  getting  the  ac- 
ceptance by  millions  of  producers  of  new 
agricultural  methods. 

The  Indian  food  crisis  of  the  last  few 
months  has  dramatized  the  food  crisis. 
Congressman  W.  R.  Poage,  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Agricultural  Committee,  and 
some  of  his  coUeagues  have  Just  come  back 
from  taking  a  close  look  at  that  potentially 
tragic  situation  which  is  in  the  minds  of  all 
of  us  tonight.  But  what  we  are  really  con- 
fronted with  Is  an  even  larger  problem  of 
world-wide  chronic  hunger.  Half  of  all  the 
human  beings  on  this  planet  are  suffering 
from  undernourishment  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. Either  they  don't  have  enough  to  eat 
or  they  have  the  wrong  kinds  of  things  to 
eat,  lacking  in  protein,  vitamins  and  minerals 
essential  to  health.  Purthermore,  the  in- 
crease of  food  production  In  the  world  is  now 
moving  only  half  as  fast  as  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  stomachs  to  feed.  Unless  we 
can  find  some  way  to  do  a  better  Job  of 
balancing  food  supplies  and  food  produc- 
tivity in  the  world  with  population  growth 
then  cataclysmic  famines  as  deadly  as  a 
nuclear  war  can  face  us  within  20  or  25  years 


and  that  means  within  the  Uvea  of  moet  of 
the  people  in  this  room.  There  wiU  b«  no 
peace  in  that  kind  of  a  world. 

Nikita  Klirushchev  warned  the  Bed  Chi- 
nese some  years  ago  that  if  there  were  a  nu- 
clear war  the  survivors  would  envy  the  dead. 
Famines  of  the  kind  that  are  projected  when 
we  look  at  the  food  and  population  curves, 
can  be  Just  as  devastating  as  the  nuclear 
prospect.  The  United  States  cannot  escape 
the  responsibility,  either  morally  or  from  the 
standpoint  of  naked  self-interest,  of  lead- 
ing a  worldwide  war  against  hunger.  Ul- 
timately we  must  mesh  our  domestic  farm 
policy  into  a  world  food  policy  that  takes 
recognition  of  the  stark  facts  of  hunger  and 
want.  Even  the  most  callous  individuals 
cannot  contemplate  lightly  the  prospect  of 
living  on  an  island  of  plenty  in  a  world 
VTracked  by  massive  famine.  There  wlU  be 
no  security — no  peace — in  that  kind  of  a 
world. 

We  have  been  moving  toward  a  construc- 
tive world  food  policy  for  more  than  20  years. 
We  have  made  some  very  significant  strides 
in  that  direction,  but  we  have  been  moving 
far  too  slowly  if  a  crisis  is  to  be  averted. 

The  fllrst  World  Pood  Congress   was  held 
23  years  ago,  in   1944.   at  Hot  Springs,  Vir- 
ginia.   Out  of  that  came  the  Food  and  Ag- 
ricultural Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.   Its  first  Director  General,  Lord  John 
Boyd  Orr,  who  has  since  been  awarded  the 
Nobel    Peace    Prize,    worked    unsuccessfully 
but  courageously,  and  I  think  brilliantly,  for 
a  World  Pood  Board.    It  woxild  have  been  a 
great  multi-lateral  world  agency  that  pooled 
the  excess  production  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries,  beyond   their   normal   trade   require- 
ments, in  an  international  effort  to  achieve 
Freedom  From  Want.     Some  10  years  later 
in  1954,  as  Mr.  Nettels  reminded  us,  during 
the  administration  of  President  Elsenhower, 
the  Congress  authorized  the  tise  of  our  un- 
wanted   surplus    commodities   to   help   food 
deficit  countries.    That  was  a  landmark  step, 
although  it  was  limited  largely  to  the  use 
of  surpluses  that  had  accumulated  in  spite 
of  very  strenous  efforts  to  prevent  their  ac- 
cumulation.   In  1961,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy created  the  first  fuU-time  White  House 
Office  on  Food  For  Peace  and  gave  me  the 
privilege  of  heading  up  an  effort  to  expand 
and  more  effectively  xise  our  Pood  For  Peace 
program. 

In  1962. 1  was  privileged  as  a  U.  S.  delegate, 
to  propose  the  Food  for  Freedom  program 
which  the  U.  N.  Pood  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization adopted  and  now  conducts.  It 
is  relatively  small,  compared  to  need,  but  It 
Is  a  beginning  at  multi-lateral  participation 
in  a  War  Against  Hunger. 

In  1966  this  Nation  made  another  land- 
mark decision  on  the  road  to  an  intelligent, 
common  sense  world  food  policy  when  the 
Congress  removed  the  limitations  which 
heretofore  had  confined  our  Pood  For  Peace 
efforts  to  surplus  disposal  and  authorized 
for  the  first  time  the  deliberate  production 
of  food  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  food 
deficit  countries  of  the  world.  We  also  very 
substantially  Increased  the  dollar  authoriza- 
tions in  the  new  Food  Por  Peace  Act  of  1966. 
The  importance  of  those  actions,  of  course, 
will  now  depend  on  the  skill  and  the  wisdom, 
with  which  they  are  implemented. 

President  Johnson  has  recently  underlined, 
and  I  think  on  good  grounds,  the  need  for 
other  Nations  with  a  surplus  food  capacity 
to  Join  with  us  In  assisting  the  hunger 
areas  of  the  world.  If  a  nation  cannot  do- 
nate food,  perhaps  It  can  provide  some  other 
aid  to  help  meet  the  food  needs  of  less  de- 
veloped parts  of  the  world.  As  the  President 
said  in  his  Pood  Por  Freedom  message  to 
Congress  early  last  year,  we  must  go  beyond 
dealing  with  spectacular  emergencies  and 
deal  with  the  invisible,  silent  hunger,  the 
chronic  malnutrition,  wlilch  claims  the  lives 
of  some  3  mUllon  children  every  year,  crip- 
ples other  millions  of  children  both  mentally 
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and  physically,  &nd  so  saps  the  energy  of 
whole  nations  that  hxinger  Is  the  chief  bar- 
rier to  economic  and  aoclal  development,  and 
perhaps  to  political  stability  In  the  world. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  do  what  we  can 
within  the  limit  of  our  resources,  within 
reason,  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  mal- 
nutrition. Those  causes  can  be  eliminated  In 
a  world  which  has  both  the  resources  and  the 
know-how  to  balance  food  production  and 
population    growth. 

Dealing  with  the  causes,  and  with  the  ris- 
ing food  and  population  crisis,  requires  4 
Steps. 

First  of  all,  we  and  other  advanced  na- 
tions must  gear  our  food  production  to 
mounting  world  food  needs  to  prevent  star- 
vation and  to  assist  the  developing  coun- 
tries to  Increase  their  own  food  producing 
capacity. 

Secondly,  we  must  encourage  the  food 
deficit  countries  to  strengthen  their  own  food 
handling  and  food  distribution  faculties. 
Including  their  ports,  their  storage  capacity, 
their  processing  and  distribution  facilities  so 
that  additional  food  coming  in  from  outside 
or  accumulations  of  food  In  certain  parts  of 
their  own  countries  can  be  moved  efficiently 
and  protected  for  proper  use  in  areas  of  need. 

Thirdly,  we  must  stimulate  in  every  reason- 
able way  greater  attention  and  investment 
in  rural  development  and  food  production 
In  the  emerging  countries.  That  Is  a  high 
priority  Item  in  the  Food  For  Peace  Act  of 
1966. 

Fourth,  we  must  encourage  and  assist  as 
best  we  can  more  effective  population  con- 
trol meastirea  in  the  developing  world.  Here 
again,  that  is  one  of  the  high  priority  pur- 
poses embodied  in  the  Food  For  Peace  Act  of 
1966. 

The  War  Against  Hunger  will  not  be  won, 
of  course,  by  giving  arbitrary  orders  In  any 
of  those  areas  and  abandoning  people  who 
have  difflculty  complying  immediately  with 
the  criteria  that  we  seek  to  lay  down.  Social 
change  comes  very  slowly  In  any  society  and 
it  Is  especially  dUHcult  to  Impose  frcxn  the 
outside.  We  are  discovering  that  in  our  own 
country.  For  example,  even  a  great,  en- 
lightened country  such  as  the  United  States 
might  have  great  dUBculty  meeting  a  require- 
ment that  we  end  crime  in  our  own  streets 
as  a  condition  of  qualifying  for  membership 
in  the  world  community.  It  might  take  a 
little  time  to  accomplish  that  desirable  ptir- 
pose.  The  South  Vietnamese,  with  over  100,- 
000  anny  desertions  annually,  have  not  been 
able  to  meet  the  original  criteria  that  we 
laid  down  as  a  condition  for  substantial 
American  military  support  in  their  effort. 
Nonetheless,  we  have  not  terminated  our  aid 
to  them,  and  we  cannot  expect  countries 
that  are  faced  with  90  percent  or  more  il- 
literacy, with  reUgious  taboos,  with  land 
tenure  problems,  with  a  primitive  tax  struc- 
ture and  underdeveloped  econc»ny  to  trans- 
form their  agriculture  in  four  or  five  years. 
We  can't  expect  less  developed  countries  to 
b«  able  to  respond  as  rapidly  as  we  do  to 
new  technology.  Even  In  this  relatively  en- 
lightened country  of  ours,  it  sometimes  takes 
public  Incentives  and  a  good  many  years  to 
accomplish  reforms  that  we  recognize  are 
needed.  Forty  years  after  Hugh  Bennett's 
first  eye-opening  report  on  soil  erosion,  for 
instance,  we  still  have  only  about  one-third 
of  our  farmland  under  permanent  conserva- 
tion practices. 

The  War  On  Hunger  is  going  to  take 
patience  and  persistence.  It  cannot  be  won 
in  a  year  or  in  a  few  years.  We  are  not 
going  to  get  immediate  acceptance  of  all 
of  the  desirable  criteria  that  we  seek.  But 
If  it  is  won,  and  I  am  convinced  it  can  be, 
this  war  will  return  big  dividends  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  even  in  terms 
of  dollar  resources  for  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  terms  of  peace  and  security. 

Tha  State  University  of  South  Dakota  at 
Brookings  has  conducted  a  preliminary 
study,  to  determine  what  woxild  be  the  im- 


pact on  the  economy  of  otir  State  if  we 
could  bring  diverted  farmland  back  into 
cultivation — land  which  has  been  taken 
out  under  various  crop  oontrol  programs  in 
recent  years — and  then  ftnd  a  useful  outlet 
at  a  fair  price  for  the  producers.  It  was 
concluded  that  in  our  State  alone  the  full 
use  of  our  productive  capacity  would  In- 
crease income  $240  million  each  year.  That 
study  did  not  take  into  account  the  in- 
creased transportation,  machinery,  gasoline 
and  other  business  that  would  flow  beyond 
our  state  boundaries.  That  kind  of  Impact 
from  a  War  Against  Hunger  will  be  felt 
across  the  whole  American  economy  as  we 
move  to  meet  the  challenge. 

The  provision  of  know-how  to  the  less 
developed  coiintries  is  a  task  of  government, 
of  our  agricultural  education  institutions 
and  of  private  business.  It  must  be  done  if 
hunger  Is  finally  to  be  eliminated,  for  the 
United  States  cannot  feed  the  world.  Every 
productive  acre  on  the  planet  will  be  need- 
ed in  production  before  food  and  population 
can  be  brought  Into  balance.  I  join  with 
those  who  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  And 
more  effective  ways  to  enlist  private  Ameri- 
can business  in  this  effort.  These  businesses 
can  provide  not  only  the  salesmen-educators, 
capital,  and  agribusiness  know-how,  but 
they  can  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
our  system  of  freedom  to  the  emerging  cotm- 
trles  which  have  yet  to  determine  the  kind 
of  political  arrangements  under  which  they 
are  finally  going  to  live. 

Our  great  concern,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
be  with  doing  a  better  Job  of  marshalling 
our  resources  and  our  know-how  to  meet  this 
greatest  challenge  of  oiu-  times. 

I  look  forward,  as  I  know  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  do,  to  working  with  you  to 
meet  both  domestic  and  world  challenges, 
victory  in  the  War  Against  Hunger  is,  in 
nay  Judgment,  the  most  important  enter- 
prise of  our  time. 


ploratlon  of  the  unknown.  Our  State  of 
Indiana  joins  In  saluting  a  man  among  us 
who  has  served  his  country  well. 


AT   ARLINGTON   TODAY 

Mr.  HARTKK.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
buried  "Gus"  Grlssom  today. 

He  lies  in  Arlington  with  our  men  of 
many  wars. 

Beside  him,  and  all  about  this  first 
astronaut,  are  the  men  who  know  him 
best;  those  who  have  died  before  him  in 
the  service  of  his  country. 

They  will  know  him  as  a  youngster  in 
Mitchell,  Ind.,  who  gazed  at  the  stars 
and  became  one  with  them. 

They  will  know  him  as  Lt.  Col.  Virgil 
I.  Grlssom,  U.S.  Air  Force,  space  age 
pioneer,  who  has  died  in  his  country's 
service. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Grlssom  was  one  of 
the  seven  Mercury  astronauts  selected  by 
NASA  in  April  1959.  He  piloted  the  Lib- 
erty Bell  7  spacecraft — the  second  and 
final  suborbital  Mercury  test  flight — on 
July  21,  1961.  This  flight  lasted  15  min- 
utes and  37  seconds,  attained  an  altitude 
Of  118  Statute  miles,  and  traveled  302 
miles  downrange  from  the  launch  pad  at 
Cape  Kennedy. 

On  March  23,  1965,  he  served  as  com- 
mand pilot  on  the  first  manned  Gemini 
flight,  a  three-orbit  mission  during  which 
the  crew  accomplished  the  first  orbital 
trajectory  modifications  and  the  first 
lifting  reentry  of  a  manned  spacecraft. 
Subsequent  to  this  assignment,  he  served 
as  backup  command  pilot  for  Gemini  6. 

He  died  as  command  pilot  for  the  first 
three-man  Apollo  flight— Apollo  I. 

We.  the  living,  have  known  him  for 
his  courage  and  his  leBdership  in  cir- 
cumstances imprecedented  in  man's  ex- 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  CONSULAR 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States-Soviet 
Consular  Convention.  I  do  so  in  the 
firm  belief  that  the  Senate  should  advise 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  this 
important  agreement. 

I  am  not  luiaware  of  the  opposition  to 
this  convention.  In  my  own  office,  some 
100  letters  and  telegrams  have  been 
received.  Many,  citing  publications  of 
the  Liberty  Lobby  and  other  groups, 
express  fears  of  Commimlst  subversion 
and  infiltration. 

Now  I  do  not,  for  one  moment,  ques- 
tion that  these  are  legitimate  areas  for 
concern,  but  I  do  question  whether  their 
relevEince  to  the  ratification  of  this  con- 
vention is  properly  understood.  I  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  much  of  the 
opposition  to  ratification  stems  simply 
from  misunderstanding  of  the  question 
we  are  being  asked  to  decide.  For  the 
record,  it  seems  relevant,  once  more,  to 
review  what  this  convention  will  and  will 
not  do. 

The  Consular  Convention  does  not  re- 
quire, authorize,  or  propose  the  opening 
of  a  single  Soviet  consulate  in  the  United 
States,  or  a  single  U.S.  consulate  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Should  a  consulate  be  opened  in  the 
United  States  and  one  opened  at,  say, 
Leningrad,  the  opening  of  such  a  con- 
sulate would  not  extend  the  security 
burdens  of  the  FBI  to  cover  more  than  an 
additional  15  persons,  which  hardly 
seems  enough  to  justify  the  current 
ruckus  surrounding  this  controversy. 

This  convention  does  not,  by  itself, 
permit  the  Soviets  to  send  a  single  addi- 
tional person  to  this  country,  nor  does  it 
permit  us  to  send  anyone  to  the  UJS.SJl. 
Since,  under  the  Constitution,  the  Presi- 
dent can  agree  to  the  reciprocal  opening 
of  consulates  in  the  United  States  and 
a  foreign  country  at  any  time,  approval 
of  the  convention  has  no  bearing  on  this 
question. 

What  this  convention  does  do,  how- 
ever, is  to  say  to  the  Soviets  that  if  addi- 
tional consulates  are  to  be  opened — and 
this  could  be  done  only  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  and  as  the  result  of  specific  negotia- 
tions for  this  purpose— then  this  conven- 
tion says  to  the  Soviets  that  certain 
ground  rules  will  be  followed.  What 
these  ground  rules  represent  is  a  legal 
framework  to  make  possible  important 
forward  steps  in  the  field  of  consular 
protection  and  services. 

First,  the  convention  guarantees  Im- 
mediate notification  by  the  receiving 
state  to  the  consular  offices  of  the  send- 
ing state  in  the  event  that  one  of  the 
citizens  of  the  sending  state  Is  arrested. 
The  term,  "Immediate"  Is  defined  In  the 
convention  to  mean  from  1  to  3  days. 

Secondly,  the  convention  provides  for 
access  to  any  arrested  citizen  without 
delay.  The  convention  specifies  that 
"without  delay"  is  to  be  within  2  to  4 
days.  Furthermore,  it  is  provided  that 
this  access  is  to  be  granted  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 
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Finally,  the  convention  differs  from 
earlier  consular  conventions  in  that  it 
provides  full  immunity  for  all  consular 
officers  and  employees  from  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  receiving  state.  With- 
out such  immunity  for  our  consular 
personnel  in  the  Soviet  Union,  they  would 
serve  there  imder  a  constant  threat  of 
being  the  victims  of  false  charges  in  re- 
prisal for  action  taken  by  this  country 
when  Soviet  personnel  are,  in  fact,  found 
to  be  engaged  in  espionage  activities. 
The  temptation  to  act  against  American 
consular  personnel  serving  In  the  Soviet 
Union  without  diplomatic  inomunlty 
would  be  eliminated. 

The  case  for  ratification  would  not  be 
complete  If  it  did  not  take  cognizance  of 
the  estimated  18,000  Americans  who 
travel  annually  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  might  add  that  tills  ntunber  has 
grown  from  5,000  to  18,000  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  number  of  Soviets  trav- 
eling in  this  country  is  estimated  as  being 
between  700  and  900  persons.  In  the 
Consular  Convention,  for  those  accused 
of  crimes,  we  have  an  opportimity  to  af- 
ford protections  of  access  to  American 
consular  personnel  never  before  possible 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  the  Soviet 
citizens  in  their  own  country  enjoy  no 
such  right.  They  are  held  incommuni- 
cado imtll  the  investigation  of  a  criminal 
is  completed,  and  this  can  take  many 
months.  Yet,  with  this  Convention, 
Americans  would  be  guaranteed  notifica- 
tion and  access  rights  not  previously  al- 
lowed. For  myself,  I  would  not  want  to 
feel  that  I  had  not  taken  every  step  pos- 
sible to  guarantee  the  safety  of  these 
Americans  assigned  or  traveling  abroad. 

We  come  then  to  the  real  issue  before 
us — have  we  an  obligation  to  provide 
better  tools  for  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  U.S.S.R.?  My  intended  vote 
for  ratification  indicates  my  belief  that 
the  answer  clearly  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  point. 
The  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
Department  of  State  on  July  7,  1964, 
wrote  a  letter  to  me.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  from  Robert  E. 
Lee,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gressional Relations,  Department  of 
State,  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  7, 1964. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  26,  In  which  you  asked  for  a 
statement  from  the  office  of  the  Department's 
Legal  Adviser  on  what  legal  effect,  if  any, 
the  UB.-U.S5Jl.  Consular  Convention, 
which  was  signed  on  June  1,  1964,  would 
have  on  the  United  States'  nonrecognitlon 
of  the  Soviet  takeover  of  the  Baltic  States  of 
Latvia,  Estonia  and  Lithuania,  and  on  our 
recognition  of  the  representatives  of  the  last 
free  governments  of  these  countries. 

The  office  of  the  Legal  Adviser  confirms 
that  the  Consular  Convention,  If  It  Is  ratified 
and  enters  into  force,  would  have  no  effect 
on  our  consistent  and  emphatic  refusal  to 
recognize  the  Illegal  annexation  of  Latvia, 
Estonia  and  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, or  on  our  continued  recognition  of  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  of 
the  last  free  governments  of  those  countries. 


A  copy  of  the  Convention  is  enclosed.    If 
the  Department  can  be  of  further  assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Lee, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 
Enclosure: 

Consular  Convention  Text. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  Department  of  State  In  the 
letter  addressed  to  me  on  July  7, 1964,  as- 
sured me  that  if  the  convention  is  ratified 
it  "would  have  no  effect  on  our  consistent 
and  emphatic  refusal  to  recognize  the 
illegal  armexation  of  Latvia,  Estonia,  and 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Government,  or 
on  our  continued  recognition  of  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  representatives 
of  the  last  free  governments  of  those 
countries." 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text 
of  the  coiisular  convention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  something  here.  What 
has  been  lost  sight  of  is  the  fact  that 
18,000  Americans  go  to  the  Soviet  Union 
each  year.  Nine  hundred  Russians  come 
here.  The  addition  of  a  consulate  adds 
15  people,  which  does  not,  to  my  mind, 
greatly  Increase  the  security  risk,  but 
we  have  constituents  traveling  In  Russia 
all  the  time.  We  also  have  constituents 
who  are  employees  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Immunity  presently  extends  to  the 
people  who  work  for  the  embassies. 
The  consul,  the  minister,  all  have  im- 
mianlty.  The  stenographer  has  no  im- 
munity at  all  unless  we  have  such  a  con- 
vention. The  security  aspects  are  worse 
now  than  if  we  were  to  ratify  the  con- 
vention because  that  stenographer  or  a 
file  clerk  could  be  blackmailed,  held  in- 
commiuilcado,  and  sent  to  Siberia  for  9 
months,  while  the  boss  could  not. 
Moreover,  a  traveler  over  there,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  could  be  held  there  for 
9  months. 

Under  this  convention  he  would  have 
more  rights  than  Soviet  citizens.  He 
would  be  entitled  to  a  lawyer,  and  en- 
titled to  be  spnmg  from  the  pokey  in 
3  days.  Who  is  more  likely  to  be  stuck 
in  the  pokey:  18,000  Americans  traveling 
over  there  or  900  Russians  over  here? 

Mr.  President,  a  Soviet  citizen  who  Is 
stuck  in  the  pokey  In  this  country  has 
the  benefit  of  all  of  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Here  he 
has  the  sanctuary  which  our  laws  pro- 
vide and  which  our  courts  guarantee. 
He  has  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury,  he 
has  the  right  to  demand  an  attorney,  he 
has  the  right  to  be  confronted  by  his 
accusers,  and  he  has  the  right  of  Indict- 
ment. In  other  words,  he  has  the  right 
of  every  American  in  this  country. 

Americans  In  the  Soviet  Union  have 
none  of  those  rights.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Newcomb  Mott,  who  allegedly  com- 
mitted suicide,  may  well  have  gone  to 
his  end  out  of  the  frustrations  of  being 
held  Incommunicado  In  a  Soviet  prison 
which  prevented  our  Embassy  people 
from  having  the  opportunity  to  secure 


for  him  the  rights  which  this  convention 
would  guarantee. 

Mr.  President,  I  sun  not  going  to  be 
moved  by  the  Liberty  Lobby,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  be  moved  by  the  nervous 
Nellies  or  hysterical  people  who  yell, 
"Communist  danger"  every  time  we  try 
to  do  something  which  reasonably  en- 
ables us  to  protect  our  own  people.  Por 
this  reason  I  am  concerned  about  my 
constituents.  I  do  not  want  them  in  a 
Russian  pokey,  and  I  want  them  to  have 
every  right  that  this  treaty  would  guar- 
antee. The  odds  are  20-to-l  that  we 
are  more  likely  to  need  this  convention 
than  they  are,  and  those  are  pretty  good 
odds,  even  in  Las  Vegas.  Certainly  they 
are  pretty  good  odds  when  a  treaty  is 
being  written. 

Exkcbtt  1 

CoNsuiAB  Convention  Between  the  Govihm- 

ment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socuunr 

Repubucs  and  the  Government  of  thx 

Untted  States  of  America 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America, 

Desiring  to  cooperate  in  strengthening 
friendly  relations  and  to  regulate  consular 
relations  between  both  states. 

Have  decided  to  conclude  a  consular  con- 
vention and  for  this  purpose  have  agreed  on 
the  following: 

definitions 
Article  1 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  Convention, 
the  terms  introduced  hereunder  have  the 
following  meaning: 

1)  "Consular  establishment"— means  any 
consulate  general,  consulate,  vice  consulate 
or  consular  agency; 

2)  "Consular  District" — means  the  area 
assigned  to  a  consular  establishment  for  the 
exercise  of  consular  functions; 

3)  "Head  of  consular  establishment" — 
means  a  consul  general,  consul,  vice  consul, 
or  consular  agent  directing  the  consular 
establishment; 

4)  "Consular  officer" — means  any  person, 
including  the  head  of  the  consular  estab- 
lishment, entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  con- 
sular functions.  Also  included  in  the  defini- 
tion of  "consular  officer"  are  persons  assigned 
to  the  consular  establishment  for  training 
in  the  consular  service. 

5)  "Employee  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment"— means  any  person  performing  ad- 
ministrative, technical,  or  service  functions 
in  a  consular  establishment. 

OPENING  OF  CONSULAR  ESTABLISHMENTS,  AP- 
POINTMENT OP  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND 
EMPIOTEES 

Article  2 

1.  A  consular  establishment  may  be  opened 
in  the  territory  of  the  receiving  state  only 
with  that  state's  consent. 

2.  The  location  of  a  consular  estabUsh- 
ment  and  the  limits  of  Its  consular  district 
will  be  determined  by  agreement  between 
the  sending  and  receiving  states. 

3.  Prior  to  the  appointment  of  a  head  of 
a  consular  establishment,  the  sending  state 
shall  obtain  the  approval  of  the  receiving 
state  to  such  an  appointment  ttirough  diplo- 
matic channels. 

4.  The  diplomatic  mission  of  the  sending 
state  shall  transmit  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Ministry  of  the  receiving  state  a  consular 
commission  which  shall  contain  the  fuU 
name  of  the  head  of  the  consiUar  establish- 
ment his  citlzenslilp,  his  class,  the  consiUar 
district  assigned  to  him,  and  the  seat  of  the 
consular  establishment. 

5.  A  head  of  a  consular  establishment  may 
enter  upon  the  exercises  of  his  duties  only 
after  having  been  recognized  in  this  capacity 
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by  the  z«celvlng  state.  Such  recognition 
alter  the  presentation  of  the  commission 
shall  be  In  the  form  of  an  exequatur  or  in 
another  form  and  shall  be  free  of  charge. 

6.  The  full  name,  fiinctlon  and  class  of 
all  consular  officers  other  than  the  bead  of 
a  consular  establishment,  and  the  full  name 
and  function  of  employees  of  the  consular  es- 
tablishment shall  be  notified  in  advance  by 
the  sending  state  to  the  receiving  state. 

The  receiving  state  shall  issue  to  each  con- 
sular officer  an  appropriate  document  con- 
firming bis  right  to  carry  out  consular  func- 
tions in  the  territory  of  the  receiving  state. 

7.  The  receiving  state  may  at  any  time, 
and  without  having  to  explain  its  decision, 
notify  the  sending  state  through  diplomatic 
channels  that  any  consular  officer  is  persona 
non  grata  or  that  any  employee  of  the  con- 
sxUar  establishment  Is  unacceptable.  In 
such  a  case  the  sending  state  shall  accord- 
ingly recall  such  officer  or  employee  of  the 
consular  establishment.  If  the  sending 
state  refuses  or  falls  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  carry  out  Its  obligations  under  the 
present  paragraph,  the  receiving  state  may 
refuse  to  recognize  the  officer  or  employee 
concerned  as  a  member  of  the  consular 
establishment. 

8.  With  the  exception  of  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  diplomatic  mission  of  the  sending 
state,  as  defined  in  Paragraph  c  of  Article  1 
of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Re- 
lations, no  national  of  the  sending  state 
already  present  in  the  receiving  state  or  in 
transit  thereto  may  be  appointed  as  a  con- 
sular officer  or  employee  of  the  consular 
establishment. 

Article  3 
Consular  officers  may  be  nationals  only  of 
the  sending  state. 

Article  4 
The  receiving  state  shall  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  in  order  that  a  consular  officer 
may  carry  out  his  duties  and  enjoy  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  Immunities  provided  for  In 
the  present  Convention  and  by  the  laws  of 
the  receiving  state. 

Article  S 

1.  The  receiving  state  shall  either  facilitate 
the  acquisition  on  Its  territory,  in  accordance 
with  its  laws  and  regulations,  by  the  sending 
state  of  premises  necessary  for  its  consular 
establishment  or  assist  the  latter  In  obtain- 
ing accommodation  in  some  other  way. 

2.  It  shall 'also,  where  necessary,  assist  the 
sending  state  in  obtaining  suitable  accom- 
modation for  the  personnel  of  its  consular 
establishment. 

Article  6 

1.  If  the  head  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment cannot  carry  out  his  functions  or  if 
the  position  of  head  of  a  consular  establish- 
ment is  vacant,  the  sending  state  may  em- 
power a  consular  officer  of  the  same  or  an- 
other consular  establishment,  or  one  of  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  staff  of  its  diplo- 
matic mission  In  the  receiving  state,  to  act 
temporarily  as  head  of  the  consular  estab- 
lishment. The  full  name  of  this  person 
m  ist  be  transmitted  in  advance  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  receiving  state. 

2.  A  person  empowered  to  act  as  temporary 
head  of  the  consular  establishment  shall  en- 
joy the  rights,  privileges  and  Immunities  of 
the  head  of  the  consular  establishment. 

3.  When,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  1  of  the  present  Article,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  diplomatic  staff  of  the  diplomatic 
xnlaslon  of  the  sending  state  in  the  receiving 
state  is  designated  by  the  sending  state  as  an 
acting  head  of  the  consiilar  establishment,  be 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges 
and  immunities. 

CONSlTLLAa     IXTNCnONa 

Article  7 
A  consular  officer  shall  be  entitled  within 
his  consular  district  to  perform  the  following 
functions,  and  for  this  purpose  may  apply 


orally  or  in  writing  to  the   competent   au- 
thorities of  the  consular  district: 

1.  To  protect  the  rights  and  Interests  of  the 
sending  state  and  its  nationals,  both  indi- 
viduals and  bodies  corporate; 

2.  To  further  the  development  of  com- 
mercial, economic,  cultural  and  scientific  re- 
lations between  the  sending  state  and  the  re- 
ceiving state  and  otherwise  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  friendly  relations  between 
them; 

3.  To  register  nationals  of  the  sending  state, 
to  issue  or  amend  passports  and  other  cer- 
tificates of  identity,  and  also  to  issue  entry, 
exit,  and  transit  visas; 

4.  To  draw  up  and  record  certificates  of 
birth  and  death  of  citizens  of  the  sending 
state  taking  place  In  the  lecelvlng  state,  to 
record  marriages  and  divoroes,  if  both  persons 
entering  into  marriage  or  divorce  are  citizens 
of  the  sending  state,  and  also  to  receive  such 
declsLratlons  pertaining  to  family  relation- 
ships of  a  national  of  ths  sending  state  as 
may  be  required  under  the  law  of  the  sending 
state,  unless  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
receiving  state; 

5.  To  draw  up,  certify,  attest,  authenticate, 
legalize  and  take  other  actions  which  might 
be  necessary  to  validate  any  act  or  docxunent 
of  a  legal  character,  as  well  as  copies  thereof. 
Including  commercial  documents,  declara- 
tions, registrations,  testamentary  disposi- 
tions, and  contracts,  upon  the  application  of 
a  national  of  the  sending  state,  when  such 
dociunent  is  Intended  for  use  outside  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  receiving  states  and  also  for  any 
person,  when  such  document  Is  Intended  for 
use  in  the  territory  of  the  sending  state; 

6.  To  translate  any  acts  and  documents 
into  the  Russian  and  English  languages  and 
to  certify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  translations; 

7.  To  perform  other  official  consular  func- 
tions entrusted  to  him  by  the  sending  state 
if  they  are  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
receiving  state. 

Article  8  [ 

1.  The  acts  and  documents  specified  in 
Paragraph  5  of  Article  7  of  the  present  Con- 
vention which  are  drawn  up  or  certified  by 
the  consular  officer  with  his  official  seal  af- 
fixed, as  well  as  copies,  extracts,  and  trans- 
lations of  such  acts  and  documents  certified 
by  him  with  his  official  seal  affixed,  shall  be 
receivable  In  evidence  in  the  receiving  state 
as  official  or  officially  certified  acts,  docu- 
ments, copies,  translations,  or  extracts,  and 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
though  they  were  drawn  up  or  certified  by 
the  competent  authorities  or  officials  of  the 
receiving  state;  provided  that  such  docu- 
ments shall  have  been  drawn  and  executed 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  country  where  they  are  designed  to 
take  effect. 

2.  The  acts,  documents,  copies,  transla- 
tions, or  extracts,  enumerated  in  paragraph 
1  of  the  present  Article  shall  be  authenti- 
cated if  required  by  the  laws  of  the  receiv- 
ing state  when  they  are  presented  to  the 
authorities  of  the  receiving  state. 

Article  9 
If  the  relevant  information  Is  available  to 
the  competent  authorities  of  the  receiving 
state,  such  authorities  shall  Inform  the  con- 
sular establishment  of  ths  death  of  a  na- 
tional of  the  sending  state. 

Article  10 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  national 
of  the  sending  state  In  th»  territory  of  the 
receiving  state,  without  leaving  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  his  decease  any  known  heir  or  testa- 
mentary executor,  the  appropriate  local  au- 
thorities of  the  receiving  state  shall  as 
promptly  as  possible  Inform  a  consular  officer 
of  the  sending  state. 

2.  A  consular  officer  of  the  sending  state 
may,  within  the  discretion  of  the  appropriate 
judicial  authorities  and  if  permissible  imder 
then  existing  applicable  looal  law  in  the  re- 
ceiving state: 


a)  take  provisional  custody  of  the  per- 
sonal property  left  by  a  deceased  national  of 
the  sending  state,  provided  that  the  dece- 
dent shall  have  left  in  the  receiving  state 
no  heir  or  testamentary  executor  appointed 
by  the  decedent  to  take  care  of  his  personal 
estate;  provided  that  such  provisional  cus- 
tody shall  be  relinquished  to  a  duly  ap- 
pointed administrator; 

b)  administer  the  estate  of  a  deceased  na- 
tional of  the  sending  state  who  is  not  a  resi- 
dent of  the  receiving  state  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  who  leaves  no  testamentary  executor, 
and  who  leaves  in  the  receiving  state  no  heir, 
provided  that  if  authorized  to  administer  the 
estate,  the  consular  officer  shall  relinquish 
such  administration  upon  the  appointment 
of  another  administrator; 

c)  represent  the  interests  of  a  national  of 
the  sending  state  in  an  estate  In  the  receiv- 
ing state,  provided  that  such  national  is  not 
a  resident  of  the  receiving  state,  unless  or 
until  such  national  is  otherwise  represented: 
provided,  however,  that  nothing  herein  shall 
authorize  a  consular  officer  to  act  as  an  at- 
torney at  law. 

3.  Unless  prohibited  by  law,  a  consular 
officer  may,  within  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  agency,  or  person  making  distribution, 
receive  for  transmission  to  a  national  of  the 
sending  state  who  Is  not  a  resident  of  the 
receiving  state  any  money  or  property  to 
which  such  national  is  entitled  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  another  person.  In- 
cluding shares  in  an  estate,  payments  made 
pursuant  to  workmen's  compensation  laws, 
pension  and  social-benefits  systems  in  gen- 
eral, and  proceeds  of  insurance  pwlicies. 

The  court,  agency,  or  person  making  dis- 
tribution may  require  that  a  consular  officer 
comply  with  conditions  laid  down  with  re- 
gard to:  (a)  presenting  a  power  of  attorney 
or  other  authorization  from  such  non-resi- 
dent national,  (b)  furnishing  reasonable 
evidence  of  the  receipt  of  such  money  or 
propyerty  by  such  national,  and  (c)  return- 
ing the  money  or  property  in  the  event  he  is 
unable  to  furnish  such  evidence. 

4.  Whenever  a  consular  officer  shall  per- 
form the  functions  referred  to  in  paragraph 
2  and  3  of  this  Article,  he  shall  be  subject, 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  such  functions, 
to  the  laws  of  the  receiving  state  and  to  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial  and  admin- 
istrative authorities  of  the  receiving  state  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
a  national  of  the  receiving  state. 

Article  11 

A  consular  officer  may  recommend  to  the 
courts  or  to  other  competent  authorities  of 
the  receiving  state  appropriate  persons  to 
act  in  the  capacity  of  guardians  or  trustees 
for  citizens  of  the  sending  state  or  for  the 
property  of  such  citizens  when  this  property 
Is  left  without  supervision. 

In  the  event  that  the  court  or  competent 
authorities  consider  that  the  recommended 
candidate  is  for  some  reason  unacceptable, 
the  consular  officer  may  propose  a  new  can- 
didate. 

Article  12 

1.  A  consular  officer  shall  have  the  right 
within  his  district  to  meet  with,  communi- 
cate with,  assist,  and  advise  any  national 
of  the  sending  state  and,  where  necessary, 
arrange  for  legal  assistance  for  him.  The 
receiving  state  shall  In  no  way  restrict  the 
access  of  nationals  of  the  sending  state  to  its 
Consular  establishments. 

2.  The  appropriate  authorities  of  the  re- 
ceiving state  shall  Immediately  inform  a 
consular  officer  of  the  sending  state  about 
the  arrest  or  detention  In  other  form  of  a 
national  of  the  sending  state. 

3.  A  consular  officer  of  the  sending  state 
shall  have  the  right  without  delay  to  visit 
and  communicate  with  a  national  of  the 
sending  state  who  is  under  arrest  or  other- 
wise detained  in  custody  or  is  serving  a  sen- 
tence of  imprisoimient.  The  rights  referred 
to  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  exercised  In 
conformity  with  the  laws  and  regulatlona  at 
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the  receiving  state,  subject  to  the  proviso, 
however,  that  the  said  laws  and  regulations 
must  not  nullify  these  rights. 

Article  13 

1.  A  consular  officer  may  provide  aid  and 
assistance  to  vessels  registered  under  the 
flag  of  the  sending  state  which  have  entered 
a  ixirt  in  his  consular  district. 

2.  Without  prejudice  to  the  powers  of 
the  receiving  state,  a  consular  officer  may 
conduct  investigations  into  any  incidents 
which  occurred  during  the  voyage  on  vessels 
registered  under  the  flag  of  the  sending 
state,  and  may  settle  disputes  of  any  kind 
between  the  master,  the  officers  and  the  sea- 
men insofar  as  this  may  be  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  the  sending  state.  A  consular 
officer  may  request  the  assistance  of  the 
competent  authorities  of  the  receiving  state 
In  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

3.  In  the  event  that  the  coiu-ts  or  other 
competent  authorities  of  the  receiving  state 
intend  to  take  any  coercive  action  on  ves. 
sels  registered  under  the  flag  of  the  sending 
state  while  they  are  located  in  the  waters 
of  the  receiving  state,  the  competent  au- 
thorities of  the  receiving  state  shall,  unless 
It  is  impractical  to  do  so  in  view  of  the 
urgency  of  the  matter,  inform  a  consular 
officer  of  the  sending  state  prior  to  Inltiat. 
Ing  such  action  so  that  the  consular  officer 
may  be  present  when  the  action  is  taken. 
Whenever  it  is  impractical  to  notify  a  con- 
sular officer  In  advance,  the  competent  au- 
thorities of  the  receiving  state  shall  inform 
^1m  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  of  the 
action  taken. 

4.  Paragraph  3  of  this  Article  shall  not 
apply  to  customs,  passport,  and  sanitary 
inspections,  or  to  action  taken  at  the  request 
or  with  the  approval  of  the  master  of  the 
vessel. 

5.  The  term  "vessel",  as  used  In  the  pres- 
ent Convention,  does  not  Include  warshliM. 

Article  14 

If  a  vessel  registered  under  the  flag  of  the 
sending  state  suffers  shipwreck,  runs 
aground,  is  swept  ashore,  or  suffers  any 
other  accident  whatever  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  receiving  state,  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  the  receiving  state 
shall  immediately  inform  a  consular  officer 
and  advise  him  of  the  measiues  which  they 
have  taken  to  rescue  persons,  vessel,  and 
cargo. 

The  consular  officer  may  provide  all  kinds 
of  assistance  to  such  a  vessel,  the  members 
of  its  crew,  and  its  passengers,  as  well  as 
take  measures  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  cargo  and  repair  of  the  ship, 
or  he  may  request  the  authorities  of  the  re- 
ceiving state  to  take  such  measures. 

The  competent  authorities  of  the  receiving 
state  shall  render  the  necessary  assistance 
to  the  consular  officer  in  measures  taken  by 
lilm  in  connection  with  the  accident  to  the 
vessel. 

No  customs  duties  shall  be  levied  against 
a  wrecked  vessel,  its  cargo  or  stores,  in  the 
territory  of  the  receiving  state,  unless  they 
are  delivered  for  use  In  that  state. 

If  the  owner  or  anyone  authorized  to  act 
for  him  Is  unable  to  make  necessary  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  the  vessel  or  its 
cargo,  the  consular  officer  may  make  such  ar- 
rangements. The  consular  officer  may  under 
similar  circumstances  make  arrangements  in 
connection  with  cargo  owned  by  the  sending 
state  or  any  of  Its  nationals  and  found  or 
brought  Into  pKirt  from  a  vsrecked  vessel 
registered  under  the  flag  of  any  state  except 
a  vessel  of  the  receiving  state. 

ArticU  IS 

Articles  13  and  14,  respectively,  shall  also 
apply  to  aircraft. 

aiGRTS,    FBIVII.EGES,    AND    IMMtrNmES 

Article  16 
The  national  flag  of  the  sending  state  and 
the  consular  flag  may  be  flown  at  the  con- 


sular establishment,  at  the  residence  of  the 
head  of  the  consular  establishment,  and  on 
his  means  of  transport  used  by  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties.  The  shield 
with  the  national  coat-of-arms  of  the  send- 
ing state  and  the  name  of  the  establishment 
may  also  be  affixed  on  the  building  in  which 
the    consular   establishment   Is   located. 

Article  17 

The  consular  archives  shall  be  inviolable  at 
all  times  and  wherever  they  may  be.  Un- 
official papers  shall  not  be  kept  In  the  con- 
sular archives. 

The  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  and  the 
land  ancillary  thereto,  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  consular  establishment  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  head  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment, shall  be  Inviolable. 

The  police  and  other  authorities  of  the  re- 
ceiving state  may  not  enter  the  building 
or  that  part  of  the  building  which  Is  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment or  the  residence  of  the  head  of  the 
consular  establishment  without  the  consent 
of  the  head  thereof,  persons  appointed  by 
him,  or  the  head  of  the  diplomatic  mission 
of  the  sending  state. 

Article   18 

1.  The  consular  establishment  shall  have 
the  right  to  communicate  with  Its  Govern- 
ment, with  the  diplomatic  mission  and  the 
consular  establishments  of  the  sending  state 
In  the  receiving  state,  or  with  other  diplo- 
matic missions  and  consular  establishments 
of  the  sending  state,  making  use  of  all  ordi- 
nary means  of  communication.  In  such 
communications,  the  consular  establishment 
shall  have  the  right  to  use  code,  diplomatic 
couriers,  and  the  diplomatic  pouch.  The 
same  fees  shall  apply  to  consular  establish- 
ments in  the  use  of  ordinary  means  of  com- 
munication as  apply  to  the  diplomatic  mis- 
sion of  the  sending  state. 

2.  The  official  correspondence  of  a  con- 
sular establishment,  regardless  of  what 
means  of  communication  are  used,  and  the 
sealed  diplomatic  pouch  bearing  visible  ex- 
ternal marks  of  its  official  character,  shall  be 
Inviolable  and  not  subject  to  examination 
or  detention  by  the  authorities  of  the  re- 
ceiving state. 

Article  19 

1.  Consular  officers  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  receiving  state  in 
matters  relating  to  their  official  activity.  The 
same  applies  to  employees  of  the  consular 
establishment.  If  they  are  nationals  of  the 
sending  state. 

2.  Consular  officers  and  employees  of  the 
consular  establishment  who  are  nationals  of 
the  sending  state  shall  enjoy  Immunity  from 
the  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  receiving 
state. 

3.  This  immunity  from  the  criminal  juris- 
diction of  the  receiving  state  of  consular 
officers  and  employees  of  the  consular  estab- 
lishment of  the  sending  state  may  be  waived 
by  the  sending  state.  Waiver  mvtst  always 
be  expressed. 

Article  ZO 

1.  Consular  officers  and  employees  of  the 
consular  establishment,  on  the  Invitation  of 
a  court  of  the  receiving  state,  shall  appear 
In  court  for  witness  testimony.  Taking 
measures  to  compel  a  consular  officer  or  an 
employee  of  the  consular  establishment  who 
Is  a  national  of  the  sending  state  to  appear 
in  court  as  a  witness  and  to  give  witness 
testimony  Is  not  permissible. 

2.  If  a  consular  officer  or  an  employee  of 
the  consular  establishment  who  is  a  na- 
tional of  the  sending  state  for  official  rea- 
sons or  for  reasons  considered  valid  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  receiving  state  cannot 
appear  In  court,  he  shall  Inform  the  court 
thereof  and  give  witness  testimony  on  the 
premises  of  the  consular  establishment  or  In 
his  own  abode. 

3.  Whenever  under  the  laws  of  the  receiv- 
ing state  an  oath  Is  required  to  be  taken  in 


court  by  consular  officers  and  employees  of 
the  consular  establishment,  an  affirmation 
shall  be  accepted  In  lieu  thereof. 

4.  Consular  officers  and  employees  of  the 
consular  establishment  may  refuse  to  give 
witness  testimony  on  facts  relating  to  their 
official  activity. 

5.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  & 
4  shall  also  apply  to  proceedings  conducted 
by  administrative  authorities. 

Article  21 

1.  Immovable  property,  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  receiving  state,  of  which  the 
sending  state  or  one  or  more  persons  acting 
in  its  behalf  Is  the  owner  or  lessee  and  which 
is  used  for  diplomatic  or  consular  purposes. 
Including  residences  for  personnel  attached 
to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  establish- 
ments, shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  of  any 
kind  Imirosed  by  the  receiving  state  or  any  of 
its  states  or  local  governments  other  than 
such  as  represent  payments  for  specific  serv- 
ices rendered. 

2.  The  exemption  from  taxation  referred  to 
in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall  not  apply 
to  such  charges,  duties,  and  taxes  if,  under 
the  law  of  the  receiving  states,  they  are  pay- 
able by  the  person  who  contracted  with  the 
sending  state  or  with  the  person  acting  on 
its  behalf. 

Article  22 
A  consular  officer  or  employee  of  a  consular 
establishment,  who  Is  not  a  national  of  the 
receiving  state  and  who  does  not  have  the 
status  in  the  receiving  state  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence,  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  or 
similar  charges  of  any  kind  Imposed  by  the 
receiving  state  or  any  of  its  states  or  local 
governments  on  official  emoluments,  saleules, 
wages,  or  allowances  received  by  such  officer 
or  employee  from  the  sending  state  In  con- 
nection with  the  discharge  of  his  official 
functions. 

Article  23 

1.  A  consular  officer  or  employee  of  a  con- 
sular establishment  who  Is  not  a  national 
of  the  receiving  state  and  who  does  not  have 
the  status  in  the  receiving  state  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
shall,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  2  of 
this  Article,  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
all  taxes  or  similar  charges  of  any  kind  im- 
posed by  the  receiving  state  or  any  of  its 
states  or  local  governments,  for  the  payment 
of  which  the  officer  or  employee  of  the  con- 
sular establishment  would  otherwise  be 
legally  liable. 

2.  The  exemption  from  taxes  or  charges 
provided  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  does 
not  apply  In  respect  to  taxes  or  charges 
upon: 

a)  The  acquisition  or  possession  of  private 
immovable  property  located  in  the  receiving 
state  if  the  persons  referred  to  In  paragraph 
1  of  this  Article  do  not  own  or  lease  this 
property  on  the  behalf  of  the  sending  state 
for  the  piirposes  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment; 

b)  Income  received  from  sources  in  the  re- 
ceiving state  other  than  as  described  In  Ar- 
ticle 22  of  the  present  Convention; 

c)  The  transfer  by  gift  of  property  In  the 
receiving  state; 

d)  The  transfer  at  death,  including  by  In- 
heritance, of  property  in  the  receiving  state. 

3.  However,  the  exemption  from  taxes  or 
similar  charges  provided  in  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article,  applies  In  respect  to  movable  In- 
herited property  left  after  the  death  of  a  con- 
sular ofBcer  or  employee  of  the  consular  es- 
tablishment or  a  member  of  his  family  re- 
siding with  him  If  they  are  not  nationals  of 
the  receiving  state  or  aliens  lawfully  admit- 
ted for  permanent  residence,  and  if  the  prop- 
erty was  located  in  the  receiving  state  exclu- 
sively in  connection  with  the  sojourn  In  this 
state  of  the  deceased  as  a  consular  officer  or 
employee  of  the  consular  establishment  or 
member  of  his  family  residing  with  him. 
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Article  24 


A  constUar  officer  or  employee  of  a  consular 
eatabllshment  and  members  of  his  family  re- 
siding with  him,  who  Eire  not  nationals  of  the 
receiving  state  and  who  do  not  have  the  sta- 
tus In  tbe  receiving  state  of  aliens  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  shall  be 
exempt  In  the  receiving  state  from  service  In 
the  armed  forces  and  from  all  other  types 
of  compulsory  service. 

Article  25 
A  consular  officer  or  employee  of  a  con- 
sular establishment  and  members  of  his 
family  residing  with  him  who  do  not  have 
the  status  in  the  receiving  state  of  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence,  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  obligations  under  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  receiving  state 
with  regard  to  the  registration  of  aliens,  and 
obtaining  permission  to  reside,  and  from 
compliance  with  other  similar  reqvUrementa 
applicable  to  aliens. 

Article  28 

1.  The  same  full  exemption  from  customs 
duties  and  Internal  revenue  or  other  taxes 
Imposed  upon  or  by  reason  of  Importation 
shall  apply  In  the  receiving  state  to  all  ar- 
ticles. Including  motor  vehicles,  Imported  ex- 
clusively for  the  official  xue  of  a  consular  ee- 
tabllshment,  as  apply  to  articles  Imported  for 
the  official  use  of  the  diplomatic  mission  of 
tbe  sending  state. 

3.  Consular  officers,  and  employees  of  tbe 
consiilar  establishment,  and  members  of  their 
families  residing  with  them,  who  are  not 
nationals  of  the  receiving  state,  and  who  do 
not  have  the  status  In  the  receiving  state  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  re- 
sidence, shall  be  granted,  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity,  the  same  exemptions  from  cus- 
toms duties  and  Internal  revenue  or  other 
taxes  Imposed  upon  or  by  reason  of  Importa- 
tion, as  are  granted  to  corresponding  person- 
nel of  the  diplomatic  mlasion  of  the  sending 
state. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  two  of  this 
Article  the  term  "corresponding  personnel 
oi  the  diplomatic  mission"  refers  to  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  staff  In  the  case  at 
consular  officers,  and  to  members  of  the  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  staff  In  the  case 
of  employees  of  a  confular  establishment. 

Article  27 

Subject  to  the  laws  and  regvUatlons  of  the 
receiving  state  concerning  zones  entry  Into 
which  Is  prohibited  or  regulated  for  reasons 
Of  national  security,  a  consular  officer  shall 
be  permitted  to  travel  freely  within  the 
limits  of  his  consular  district  to  carry  out 
his  official  duties. 

Article  28 

Without  prejudice  to  their  prlvHegee  and 
Immunltlea,  It  Is  the  duty  of  all  persons 
enjoying  such  privileges  and  Inununltles  to 
reepect  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  re- 
ceiving state,  Including  traffic   regulations. 

Article  29 

1.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  consular 
officers  provided  for  In  the  present  Conven- 
tion also  apply  to  members  of  the  diplomatic 
staff  of  the  diplomatic  mission  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  charged  with  the  perform- 
ance of  consular  functions  In  the  diplomatic 
mission  and  who  have  been  notified  In  a 
consular  capacity  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  receiving  state  by  the  diplo- 
matic mission. 

2.  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  4  of 
Article  10  of  the  present  Convention,  the 
performance  of  consular  functions  by  the 
persons  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  shall  not  affect  the  diplomatic  privi- 
leges and  immunities  granted  to  them  as 
members  of  the  diplomatic  mission. 

rrsAi.  PBOvisiONS 
Article  30 
1.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  ratification  and  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  exchange 


of  instruments  of  ratifloatlon,  which  shall 
take  place  in  Washington  as  soon  as  poeslble. 

2.  The  Convention  shall  remain  In  force 
until  six  months  from  the  date  on  which 
one  of  the  Contracting  Parties  informs  the 
other  Contracting  Party  of  Its  desire  to  termi- 
nate Its  validity. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  the  two  Contracting  Parties  have  signed 
the  present  Convention  and  affixed  their  seals 
thereto. 

Done  in  Moscow  on  June  1,  1964,  in  two 
copies,  each  In  the  Russian  and  the  English 
language,  both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

PBOTOCOL  TO  THE  CONSXn.AR  CONVENTION  BE- 
TWEEN THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNION  OP 
THE  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  tEPUBLICS  AND  THE 
GOVEBNMENT  OV  THE  "DNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA 

1.  It  is  agreed  between  the  Contracting 
Parties  that  the  notification  of  a  consular  of- 
ficer of  the  arrest  or  detention  in  other  form 
of  a  national  of  the  sending  state  specified  in 
paragraph  2  of  Article  12  of  the  Consular 
Convention  between  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
Government  of  the  Unite*  States  of  America 
of  June  1,  1964,  shall  take  place  within  one  to 
three  days  from  the  time  of  arrest  or  deten- 
tion depending  on  conditions  of  communica- 
tion. 

2.  It  Is  agreed  between  the  Contracting 
Parties  that  the  rights  specified  in  paragraph 
3  Of  Article  12  of  the  Consular  Convention  of 
a  consular  officer  to  visit  and  communicate 
with  a  national  of  the  sanding  state  who  is 
imder  arrest  or  otherwise  detained  in  custody 
shall  be  accorded  within  two  to  four  days  of 
the  arrest  or  detention  of  such  national  de- 
pending upon  bis  locatloa. 

3.  It  Is  agreed  between  the  Contracting 
Parties  that  the  rights  specified  in  paragraph 
S  of  Article  12  of  the  Consular  Convention  of 
a  consular  officer  to  visit  and  communicate 
with  a  national  of  the  sending  state  who  Is 
under  arrest  or  otherwise  detained  in  custody 
or  Is  serving  a  sentence  of  Imprisonment  shall 
be  accorded  on  a  continuing  basis. 

The  present  Protocol  constitutes  an  integral 
part  of  the  Consular  Con'Wntlon  between  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  of  June  1,  1964. 

Done  at  Moscow  on  Jane  1,  1964,  In  two 
copies,  each  in  the  Russian  and  the  English 
language,  both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  i 


For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  has 
taken  the  floor  this  morning  to  expound 
his  views  on  the  proposed  consular  treaty 
and  to  indicate  the  reasons  wliy  he  sup- 
ports it. 

I  would  point  out  that  tills  treaty  was 
iiiitiated  by  the  United  States  in  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. I  would  point  out  furthermore  that 
what  we  get  out  of  this  treaty  is  equal 
protection  for  our  citiaens  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  we  give  them  a  chance  to  be 
protected;  whereas,  now  Soviet  citizens 
here  get  such  protection  automatically 
under    American    law.     Actually    this 


treaty  would  place  American  citizens  at- 
tached to  the  embassies  in  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  better  footing  than  Soviet 
citizens  themselves.  As  the  Senator 
stated  It  might  be  that  had  this  treaty 
been  In  effect  at  the  time  of  Newcomb 
Mott,  Newcomb  Mott  might  still  be  alive 
today. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  thing 
that  should  be  brought  up.  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  have  entered  into  con- 
sular agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
wWch  apply  not  only  to  consular  staffs 
but  also  to  their  families.  Those  agree- 
ments go  far  beyond  this  proposal  which 
I  think  is  overwhelmingly  in  our  favor, 
because,  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania noted  succinctly  and  pointedly 
there  are  20  times  as  many  U.S.  citizens 
visiting  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  there  are 
Soviet  citizens  visiting  in  tills  Nation. 
Why  should  we  place  our  citizens  under 
a  handicap?  Why  should  we  not  give 
our  people  some  degree  of  diplomatic 
protection  so  they  will  not  be  put  in  the 
"pokey,"  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania stated,  with  no  recourse  under  So- 
viet law,  and  where  they  could  be  held 
for  9  months  without  anybody  knowing 
about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  thoroughly  support 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  what 
he  had  to  say  and  I  hope  this  proposal 
will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  its 
merits  and  not  on  the  basis  of  pressure 
groups,  whether  they  are  domestic  or 
tied  to  foreign  countries.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter In  the  national  interest  which  affects 
American  citizens,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  the  protection  which  is  sought  in  the 
treaty.  I  hope  that  the  Senate,  on  the 
basis  of  logic,  reason,  and  national  in- 
terest alone  will  see  that  they  get  that 
protection  as  the  Senator  indicated. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  and  point  out  how  often  those 
who  are  extremists  on  either  end  defeat 
their  own  cause 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  hurt  our 
country. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes — the  extremists  on 
the  far  right  who  deliberately  lobby  in 
this  country  with  what  I  call  their  tun- 
nel vision  are  actually  serving  the  cause 
of  the  left,  wiiich  they  do  not  intend  to 
do,  but  that  is  what  happens  when  they 
get  too  far  on  the  edge  and  forget  that 
the  world  is  round  and  end  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  argtiment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  tliink  It 
is  about  time  someone  made  the  state- 
ment wliich  has  just  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 

I  will  have  to  say  that  a  month  ago  I 
liad  not  given  too  serious  consideration 
to  the  proposal  for  a  consular  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia. 
However,  during  the  past  few  days,  I 
have  been  deluged  by  professionally  in- 
spired hate  mail.  Obviously,  this  is  or- 
ganization mail  which  has  been  pro- 
moted by  what  I  believe  to  be  well-paid 
agitators  who  may  have  collected  money 
from  those  who  came  to  America  from 
other  countries  to  seek  freedom.  Perhaps 
not.  Perhaps  they  got  it  from  other 
sources.  But,  certainly,  this  is  a  pro- 
fessional job  that  is  being  done  on  Con- 
gress at  this  time.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  is  Ineffective. 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I  will 
support  this  consular  treaty  If  for  no 
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other  reason  than  to  tell  these  profes- 
sional agitators  that  they  are  not  going 
to  run  this  country  if  I  can  help  it. 

Perhaps  these  people  help  out  at  elec- 
tion time  by  rounding  up  votes.  I  do 
not  know  about  that  for  sure.  Maybe 
they  contribute  more  or  less  to  certainly 
what  they  consider  to  be  meritorious  or- 
ganizations. But,  I  do  beUeve  that  when 
they  come  to  this  country,  it  is  up  to 
them  to  accept  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  America  and  not  spend  their  time 
agitating  hate  against  the  countries  from 
which  they  came. 

I  realize  that  this  consular  treaty  is  a 
treaty  with  Russia  and  Russia  at  tills 
time  is  certainly  not  entitled  to  special 
consideration  on  our  part.  I  expect  there 
are  people  from  old  world  countries  who 
are  very  much  interested  in  thwarting 
tills  treaty,  for  one  purpose  or  another. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  for  putting 
this  subject  in  its  proper  light.  It  is  time 
those  folks  find  out  that  they  cannot 
come  to  America  and  flout  our  regula- 
tions and  our  traditions,  or  break  our 
laws  and  agitate  continually  for  war  and 
violence  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and 
have  their  actions  endorsed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  the  majority 
leader  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
British  and  the  Japanese  have  more 
favorable  agreements  with  Russia  than 
the  one  we  are  proposing.  This  finds  us 
lagging  in  that  regard. 

I  have  also  been  somewhat  concerned 
over  the  argument  which,  on  its  face, 
would  seem  to  have  merit,  that  we  can- 
not trust  the  Russians  to  keep  a  treaty. 

On  this  point,  I  inquired  of  those  in 
whom  I  have  confidence,  and  the  answer 
is  that  there  are  various  remedies  the 
United  States  can  take  If  It  finds  any 
violation  of  the  consular  convention,  as 
with  any  other  treaty. 

One,  the  United  States  can  declare  the 
person  in  violation  to  be  persona  non 
grata  and  can  kick  him  out  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Two,  we  can  kick  their  consulate  out, 
as  happened  when  the  Russians  had  a 
consulate  in  New  York,  and  they  then 
withdrew  their  consulates  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  Orleans. 

Three,  we  can  denounce  the  conven- 
tion If  they  have  not  lived  up  to  it. 

Thus,  there  are  at  least  three  methods 
to  protect  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

I  therefore  am  not  convinced  by  the 
argument  that  the  Russians  will  not  keep 
this  convention.  It  is  to  their  interests 
to  keep  it. 

Finally,  I  belong  to  the  organization 
known  as  the  Committee  of  One  Mil- 
lion Against  the  Admission  of  Commu- 
nist China  to  the  United  Nations.  None 
of  us  in  the  Senate  has  to  establish  his 
anti-Communist  credentials.  None  of  us 
has  to  establish  the  fact  that  he  is 
security  conscious  in  the  Senate.  But,  I 
see  nothing  wrong  in  doing  something 
which  will  mutually  benefit  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  a  time  when  the  Government 
of  China  is  only  semiexistent.  That 
would  be  a  reason  to  be  glad  we  have 
done  something  in  our  own  Interest,  even 
though  it  requires  us  to  deal  with  the 


second  largest  nation  in  the  world  at  a 
time  when  the  first  largest  nation  in  the 
world  Is  in  one  heck  of  a  state.  Thus,  I 
am  not  too  much  concerned.  Commu- 
nism has  plenty  of  problems  of  its  own. 
I  am  concerned  only  with  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  that  is  why  I  sup- 
port this  consular  convention. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  fully  with  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
ranking  Republican  Member  in  tills 
body,  has  just  said.  There  is  no  room 
for  a  double  loyalty  in  this  coimtry.  You 
are  either  a  citizen  or  you  are  not;  you 
either  aspire  to  American  citizenship  or 
you  do  not.  I  think  that  should  be  kept 
in  mind  at  all  times. 

I  also  point  out  that  there  seems  to 
be  an  impression  going  around  that  a 
number  of  consulates  in  both  countries 
will  be  opened.  The  fact  is,  only  one 
is  even  under  consideration,  as  to  the 
time  to  set  it  up,  if  the  protocol  agree- 
ment is  ratified.  Even  if  the  agreement 
is  not  ratified,  the  President  has  the 
power  to  allow  a  consulate  to  be  set  up 
in  this  country  or  to  arrange  to  open  one 
abroad.  If  he  did  It  under  a  reciprocal 
basis,  without  this  treaty,  our  consulates 
in  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to 
operate  under  Soviet  law  and  would  be 
denied  the  diplomatic  protection  to 
wiiich  any  American  operating  in  that 
category  should  get.  I  hope  that  toe 
Senate  wUl  see  to  it  that  this  is  done  and 
Americans  working  In  the  Soviet  Union 
get  the  protection  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Would  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  we  cannot  stand  for  a  double 
standard  where  an  employer  In  the  For- 
eign Service,  rather  than  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  certain  immunities  which  his 
secretary  and  his  file  clerk  do  not 
possess. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Exactly. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


AGRICULTURE   DEPARTMENT   PAY- 
MENTS TO  FARMERS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  noticed  on  the  ticker,  on  the 
Associated  Press,  outside  the  Senate 
Cliamber,  a  release  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  showing  the 
amounts  of  payments  made  by  that  De- 
partment to  farmers  in  1966  for  com- 
plying with  its  programs. 

The  amount  of  the  payments  totaled 
a  record  liigh  of  $3.27  billion  compared 
to  $2.45  billion  in  1965. 

The  contents  of  this  release  are  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance  and  one  for 
grave  consideration  by  the  Senate.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  item  from  the  Associated  Press  tick- 
er printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
dispatch  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Farm  Payments 

Washington  (AP). — ^The  Agriculture  De- 
partment today  rejwrted  Government  pay- 
ments made  to  farmers  in  1966  for  comply- 
ing with  its  programs  totaled  a  record  $3.27 
billion  compared  to  $2.45  billion  in  1966. 

The  payments  Included  $1.29  bUllon  for 
the  feed  grain  program  compared  with  $1.39 
billion  In  1965;  $786  million  compared  with 
$70  mUllon  for  the  cotton  program;   $683 


million  compared  with  $525  million  for  the 
wheat  program;  $224  mlUion  compared  with 
$215  mUllon  for  the  conservation  payment 
program;  $135  million  compared  with  $160 
million  for  the  soil  bank  land  retirement 
program;  $61  mlUlon  compared  with  $64  mU- 
llon for  the  sugar  program;  $34  mUllon 
compared  with  $18  mUllon  for  wool  Incentive 
payments;  and  $44  mUllon  compared  with 
none  for  the  new  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram. 

The  department  also  reported  farm  prices 
in  1966  averaged  80  per  cent  of  the  parity 
price  goal  of  farm  programs  compared  with 
77  per  cent  in  1966. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Can  the  Senator  ex- 
plain why  the  amount  has  increased  by 
almost  33  Vs  percent? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  I  tliink  I  can. 
Perhaps  it  would  tend  to  explain  my 
answer  If  I  read  the  amounts  in  the  vari- 
ous programs. 

The  release  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shows  that  for  the  feed 
grains  program,  the  amount  for  1966 
went  down  from  the  year  before  only 
sUghtly — that  is,  from  $1.39  billion  to 
$1.29  bUUon. 

For  the  cotton  program.  It  went  up 
exceedingly  high,  to  $786  million  com- 
pared with  only  $70  million  the  year  be- 
fore, showing  an  increase  of  over  $700 
million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  cotton  pro- 
gram, is  the  subsidy  we  are  paying  to 
processors  Included  in  that  amoimt,  or 
not? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes;  but  it  is  an  in- 
direct subsidy  now.  The  subsidy  under 
the  new  law  is  somewhat  camouflaged. 
It  is  paid  to  the  fanners  but  it  really  goes 
to  the  textile  Industry  in  the  largest  part. 
The  reason  for  much  of  this  total  In- 
crease is  in  the  figures  which  I  have  Just 
read  which  are  applicable  to  the  cotton 
program. 

In  the  wheat  program,  it  went  up  to 
$683  million  compared  with  $525  million 
for  1965. 

In  the  conservation  payment  program 
It  was  almost  Identical,  $224  million  for 
1966,  compared  with  $215  million  for 
1965. 

In  the  soil  bank  program — ^which  is  on 
the  way  out,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
knows — ^it  was  $135  million,  compared 
with  $160  million  for  1965. 

In  the  sugar  program  it  was  $61  million 
compared  with  $64  million  in  1965. 

In  the  wool  incentive  program,  it  was 
$34  million  compared  with  $18  million 
for  1965. 

So  the  principal  increases  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  ones  that  I  have  mentioned 
for  cotton  and  wool.  plus,  of  course,  the 
brand  new  program  for  the  cropland 
adjustment  program,  which  was  $44  mil- 
lion. There  was  no  such  program  in 
1965. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  read  the  figiu«  for  cotton 
pajonents? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  cotton  payments 
for  1966  were  $786  million,  compared 
with  $70  mllUon  in  1965. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  greatest 
Increase. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  Is  the  largest 
amount.     There  are  two  other  sizable 
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increases,  one  being  for  the  wool  Incen- 
tive program  and  the  other  of  the  new 
cropland  adjustment  program,  which  was 
$44  million,  and  which  was  not  in  opera- 
tion in  1965. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  the  cotton  pro- 
gram, according  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  embraces  money  that  goes  not 
to  the  cotton  farmer,  but  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  textile  goods? 

Mr.  HOIiLAND.  It  is  largely  an  in- 
direct subsidy  to  the  textile  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  figure  of  the  reduction  of  money 
from  Commodity  Credit  loans? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  that  informa- 
tion at  my  ofBce;  I  do  not  have  it  here. 
The  items  I  have  placed  in  the  Record  do 
not  cover  that  item.  The  Commodity 
Credit  situation  is  a  troublesome  one  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  because 
whereas  the  Department  of  Agriciilture 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  been 
wording  with  me  for  the  last  2  or  3  years, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  to  restore  the 
deficits  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration capital  structure  to  bring  about  a 
sound  current  condition,  this  year  they 
have  run  back  in  the  other  direction  and 
have  put  in  by  way  of  restoration  less 
than  half  of  the  established  deficit  they 
had  allowed  for  1966,  besides  not  going 
back  to  the  deficit  for  1961,  which  they 
had  assured  us  they  would  restore. 

I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  that  figure.  I 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  put  it  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  at  hand.  The  able  Senator  from 
Florida  serves  as  able  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Appropri- 
ations. I  think  the  committee  will  de- 
termine that  there  is  less  money  going 
for  loans  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  more  money  going  di- 
rectly to  the  farmers.  The  purpose  is 
to  try  to  divert  cotton  from  going  into 
storehouses  and  attempt  to  get  the 
money  to  go  to  the  cotton  farmers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  realize  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  which  was  so 
ably  handled  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  supply 
the  figures,  but  I  am  certain  those  fig- 
ures will  come  out  in  detail  when  we  have 
hearings  on  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  them 
supplied  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
or  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  1  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  am  sure  that,  as  has  been  his  cus- 
tom, the  Senator  will  proceed  very  thor- 
oughly Into  these  matters,  as  he  always 
has. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  sole  purpose  of 
my  putting  these  items  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  is  that  the  official  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows  the 
Immense  sums,  not  of  loans,  but  of  direct 
payments,  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  legislation  we  passed 
here — and  the  Department  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  that — in  the  last  reporting 
year,  1966. 

I  think  in  these  days  when  we  are  try- 
ing to  learn  where  these  funds  are  being 


spent,  we  need  the  reporting  of  such  im- 
mense expenditures,  funds  which  have 
been  spent  by  all  departments,  whether 
it  be  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
other  departments. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  1  certainly  sliaxe 
the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
tliat  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  look  into  every  expenditure  of  the 
Government,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
should  select  the  farmers  who  earn  the 
lowest  Income  of  any  citizens  to  be  the 
first  victims  of  an  economy  wave. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  serves  not  only  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Legislative  Committee  but  also,  as 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  said,  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions. He  shares  sympathy  with  the 
agricultural  producers  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  At  the  same 
time  he  ttiinks  this  immense  amount  of 
over  $3  billion  should  be  investigated 
carefully  by  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees, because  the  public  will  be  look- 
ing at  it  as  one  place  where  there  may  be 
a  possibility  for  economy. 


JOHN  CONNOR  PROVIDED  SOUND 
LEADERSHIP  AS  SECRETARY  OF 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  John 
Connor's  resignation  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  represents  a  loss  to  President 
Jolinson's  administration  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation. 

Secretary  Connor  has  been  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  and  effective  spokesmen 
American  business  haa  had  in  govern- 
ment in  this  century.  He  is  a  man  of 
strong  personal  convictions  and  great 
vision.  He  brought  to  his  post  within 
the  administration  an  extraordinary 
ability  to  communicate  the  views  of  his 
associates  in  business  and  Industry.  He 
has  done  a  magnlficient  job  of  carrying 
to  his  own  contacts  in  the  business  world 
the  complexity  of  the  challenges  con- 
fronting both  business  and  Govennment. 

Secretary  Connor  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Congress  and  its  committees. 
And  I  know  that  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber  have  found  him  among  the 
most  responsive  and  cooperative  of  wit- 
nesses, a  man  with  the  breadth  of  mind, 
the  background,  and  the  understanding 
to  place  the  most  complex  issues  In  per- 
spective. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
work  closely  with  Secretary  Connor  on 
such  legislation  as  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act,  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  and  Federal  aid  highway  legisla- 
tion. The  Secretary  has  been  helpful 
in  these  matters  and  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  have  profited  from  his  counsel 
on  this  legislation  and  on  many  other 
occasions. 

Thanks,  in  large  part,  to  the  groimd- 
work  done  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce under  Secretary  Connor's  leader- 
slilp,  the  89th  Congress  was  able  to  write 
Into  law  a  remarkably  comprehensive 


and  enlightened  program  to  strengthen 
the  private  economy. 

The  broad  range  of  this  program  in- 
cludes the  most  extensive  mutual  co- 
operation between  private  business  and 
Government  in  our  history. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problems  which  have 
chronically  plagued  our  economy  lor 
years.  Today  we  stand  a  better  chance 
of  overcoming  those  deficits  because 
Secretary  Connor  and  President  John- 
son, working  with  other  members  of  the 
administration,  succeeded  in  driving 
home  to  business  interests  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  workable  volimtary  pro- 
gram. 

The  improvements  we  have  experi- 
enced through  the  voluntary  program  are 
encouraging.  And  we  have  every  reason 
to  feel  encouraged  by  the  steady  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  exports,  the  sales 
of  U.S.  goods  through  exhibits  and  trade 
centers  abroad  and  by  the  continued  at- 
traction of  foreign  visitors  to  our  coun- 
try this  past  2  years. 

In  each  of  these  successful  efforts, 
Secretary  Connor  has  performed  a  de- 
cisive role. 

He  has  had  the  intelligence  and  de- 
termination to  pursue  the  goals  estab- 
lished for  his  Department  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  President.  He  has  done 
so  with  selflessness  and  devotion. 

I  recall,  as  do  many  West  Virginians, 
the  visit  of  the  Secretary  when  he  gave 
a  significant  address  at  the  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  showcase. 

I  wish  John  Connor  well  on  his  return 
to  private  business.  I  am  sure  the  Presi- 
dent will  call  on  him  many  times  in  the 
future  for  his  continued  assistance  and 
guidance. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  AIR  POLLU- 
TION MESSAGE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution,  I  have  learned 
firsthand  the  dangers  we  face  from  an 
environment  that  grows  more  polluted 
with  every  passing  year.  Under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  its  amendments,  we 
have  begun  to  attack  the  problem  of 
pollution  of  our  air  resource.  I  say 
"begim"  because  the  surface  of  this 
problem  has  been  barely  scratched.  As 
President  Jolmson  pointed  out  in  his 
message,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  people  of  my  State  have  learned 
the  dangers  of  air  pollution  and  the 
difiBculties  involved  in  controlling  it. 
Recently,  Indiana  and  Illinois  agreed  on 
an  interstate  air  pollution  compact  de- 
signed to  prevent  sources  in  one  State 
from  polluting  the  air  of  the  other. 
With  the  cosponsorship  of  Senator 
DniKSEN,  Senator  Hartke,  and  Senator 
Percy,  I  have  Introduced  S.  470  to  grant 
the  consent  and  approval  of  Congress  to 
this  compact.  Our  State  legislatures 
adopted  this  agreement  because  they 
realized  that  in  order  for  one  State  to 
battle  air  pollution  successfully,  the 
other  State  must  also  be  making  a  con- 
certed effort  to  reduce  the  emissions 
from  stationary  sources. 

This  compact  is  not  yet  all  that  we 
might  wish  it  to  be  and  it  has  taken  per- 
haps too  long  to  achieve  this  much  con- 
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trol.  Nevertheless,  when  we  have 
achieved  our  goal,  Indiana  and  Illinois 
will  have  the  first  effective  interstate 
compact  in  the  Nation,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  than  70  areas  in  this 
country  with  serious  interstate  air  pollu- 
tion problems. 

It  Is  evident  that  a  great  deal  remains 
to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  problem  of 
facihtles  in  one  State  polluting  another. 
The  basic  elements  of  the  situation  in  my 
State  are  applicable  to  many  other  Inter- 
state industrial  centers.  We  as  a  Nation 
are  beginning  to  learn  that  there  is  no 
point  in  expecting  one  State  or  locality 
to  clean  up  its  air,  when  it  will  still  be 
polluted  by  the  emissions  from  another 
area.  Similarly,  we  would  be  foolish  to 
expect  an  industry  to  Install  control  de- 
vices wlien  its  competitor  in  another 
community  does  not  have  to  bear  the  cost 
of  controls. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  President's  proposal  to  establish 
minimum  emission  control  levels  on  a 
national  basis  for  those  industries  which 
engage  in  Interstate  commerce,  and 
which  contribute  significantly  to  the 
problem  of  air  pollution.  Similarly,  I 
endorse  his  proposal  that  regional  air 
quality  commissions  be  established  in 
those  areas  where  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem is  interstate  in  nature. 

In  addition  to  providing  expanded  au- 
thority to  deal  with  stationary  sources  of 
air  pollution,  the  President's  proposed 
legislation  would  logically  extend  the 
1955  legislation  for  regulattog  motor  ve- 
hicles. Under  the  1965  Amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  Secretary  Gardner 
has  set  emission  standards  that  will  bring 
all  new  automobiles  under  control  begin- 
ning with  model  year  1968.  Under  the 
proposed  new  legislation  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  grant  funds  to 
the  States  to  assist  in  establishing  In- 
spection programs  for  motor  veliicle 
emission  controls.  Such  inspection  pro- 
grams will  insure  that  the  pollution  con- 
trol devices  on  our  new  automobiles  will 
continue  to  work  efficiently,  and  the 
proposed  authority  has  my  full  support. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  administration 
has  proposed  an  effective  Instrimient 
wliich  would  help  wage  and  win  the  bat- 
tle against  air  pollution  problems.  I 
recommend  that  serious  consideration  be 
given  tills  measure  In  the  near  future. 


PROPOSED   REVISION   OP  THE   SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  re- 
cently regarding  the  necessity  to  revise 
our  social  security  program  and  update 
the  benefits  provided  imder  It.  Before 
long,  we  will  be  considering  legislation 
aimed  at  accomplishing  this  very  goal. 

On  January  18, 1967,  the  Fargo  Forum, 
North  Dakota's  largest  newspaper,  car- 
ried an  editorial  headlined  "Congress- 
men Should  Take  Really  Good  Look  at 
Whole  Social  Security  Program."  Since 
I  believe  the  alternatives  proposed  in  this 
editorial  offer  some  excellent  food  for 
thought  for  each  of  us  as  we  proceed 
with  consideration  of  this  legislation,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edito- 
rial be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  fully 
knowledgeable  regarding  the  feasibility 
of  all  the  proposals  presented  in  tills  edi- 
torial, but  certainly  we  must  be  alert  to 
the  ever-rising  cost  of  the  social  security 
program  and  the  burden  this  is  placing 
on  young  working  people  who  must  bear 
tills  load  for  many  years  before  they  can 
become  eligible  for  any  benefits  what- 
soever. If  this  matter  is  not  squarely 
faced  soon,  it  will  be  the  major  problem 
confronting  us  in  social  security  legisla- 
tion in  future  years.  It  may  be  more 
equitable,  as  the  editorial  suggests,  to  pay 
some  of  the  cost  of  the  present  program 
out  of  Treasury  fimds. 

EXHIBFT    1 

Congressmen    Should   Take   Really    Good 

Look  at  Whole  Social  Secitritt  Program 

One  of  the  major  conflicts  coming  up  In 
this  session  of  Congress  will  center  around 
the  desire  of  both  parties  to  boost  Social 
Security  payments. 

President  Johnson,  in  bis  State  of  the 
Union  messEige  asked  for  a  20  per  cent  across 
the  bo£U'd  Increase. 

Rep.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  House 
Republican  leader,  has  already  taken  issue 
with  this  approach. 

"The  20  per  cent  overall  average  Increase 
In  benefits  suggested  by  the  President  would 
mean  a  sharp  Increase  In  Social  Security 
taxes — taxes  which  already  rose  .4  per  cent 
this  month  to  an  all  time  high  of  8.8  per 
cent,  divided  equally  between  employers  and 
employes,"  Rep.  Ford  declared. 

The  Republican  approach  calls  for  an 
Immediate  Increase  In  benefits  of  8  per  cent, 
and.  In  the  future,  automatic  increases 
whenever  the  Constimer  Price  Index  rises 
3  per  cent  or  more.  Mr.  Ford  claims  this 
solution  would  require  no  tax  increase. 

With  both  parties  on  record  for  an  Increase, 
there  will  be  no  avoiding  It.  It  is  a  good 
bet  that  the  Increase  will  be  less  than  the 
President's  20  per  cent  and  more  than  the 
Republicans'  8  per  cent.  To  keep  the  system 
financially  soimd,  vmdoubtedly  Congress  will 
raise  the  tax  by  one  device  or  another. 

Neither  party  apparently  wants  to  examine 
the  Social  Security  program  In  detaU  or 
-examine  the  charges  that  It  is  unsound  and 
Inequitable. 

Two  economists.  Prof.  James  M.  Buchanan 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Prof.  Colin 
D.  Campbell  of  Dartmouth  College,  have 
come  up  with  proposals  to  convert  Social 
Security  from  a  system  that  Is  "compulsory, 
costly  and  commercially  unsound"  Into  one 
that  they  described  as  voluntary,  less  costly 
to  contributors  and  actuarlaUy  sound. 

They  propose  to  accomplish  this  by  remov- 
ing the  inequities  through  which  the  younger 
payroUers  who  will  pay  the  maxlmimi  Social 
Security  tax  throughout  their  working  life 
are  compelled  to  finance  the  retirement  of  a 
great  many  persons  whose  contributions  fell 
far  short  of  the  amoimt  needed  to  pay  for 
the  pensions  they  receive  or  will  receive. 

To  remove  these  Inequities,  they  propose 
that  the  net  debt  of  Social  Security  (obli- 
gations above  and  beyond  fund  balances)  be 
transferred  to  the  Treasiiry  Department 
through  Issuance  of  special,  non-Interest 
bonds  which  would  be  held  In  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  and  redeemed  from  time 
to  time  by  cash  from  the  Treasury.  This 
woxild  transfer  to  the  general  taxpayer  the 
obligation  which  Is  now  charged  against 
those  payroll  taxpayers  who  will  pay  for  more 
Social  Secvirlty  than  they  can  ever  hope  to 
receive. 

The  professors  contend  that  once  this  were 
accomplished,  a  voluntary  withdrawal  option 


could  be  Introduced.  Then,  they  contend, 
nobody  would  be  compelled  to  contribute 
more  than  the  cost  of  his  own  retirement 
Insurance. 

According  to  their  calculations  after  such 
a  change  had  been  accomplished,  the  same 
Social  Security  benefits  which  in  1966  cost 
7.7  per  cent  of  the  pay  roll  could  be  purchased 
for  4.5  per  cent. 

Certainly,  with  the  politicians  always  ready 
to  Increase  the  benefits  whenever  an  election 
year  rolls  around,  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  Congress  to  take  a  really  good  look  at 
the  whole  Social  Security  program.  Perhaps 
those  young  payroUers  who  wiU  be  contribut- 
ing for  the  next  30  to  40  years  should  let 
their  representatives  know  they  aren't  too 
happy  with  their  costs  balanced  against  their 
prospective  returns. 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR— 1ST  LT. 
FRANK  S.  REASONER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  final  measure  of  the  greatness  of  our 
Nation  is  in  the  quality  of  the  men  it  pro- 
duces. 

1st  Lt.  Frank  S.  Reasoner,  USMC,  of 
Kellogg,  Idaho,  was  an  American  having 
the  quaUties  of  greatness. 

I  was  deeply  honored  today  to  observe 
ceremonies  in  the  Pentagon  conferring 
posthumous  honors  on  this  man  who  rep- 
resented the  very  best  in  our  traditions 
of  honor,  sacrifice,  and  courage. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Lieutenant  Rea- 
soner for  his  action  on  July  12,  1965. 
when  he  gave  up  liis  life  to  save  one  of 
ills  men  in  action  against  the  Vietcong 
In  Vietnam. 

His  medal  was  received  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Sally  Reasoner,  who,  since  the  tragic 
loss  of  her  husband,  has  proven  an  ex- 
tremely courageous  person  in  her  own 
right. 

Lieutenant  Reasoner  was  the  kind  of 
man  who  has  given  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
its  superb  reputation  of  service  to  our 
country.  According  to  reports,  his  last 
words  were: 

Get  those  wounded  men  out  of  here. 

He  was  a  dedicated  marine.  His  as- 
piration was  to  serve  well.  This  aspira- 
tion was  more  than  fulfilled. 

Vietnam  was  Lieutenant  Reasoner's 
only  combat  experience.  But  he  had 
worked  hard  to  earn  the  position  of  com- 
manding officer.  Company  A,  3d  Recon- 
naissance Battalion  which  he  occupied  in 
July  of  1965. 

After  graduation  from  Kellogg  High 
School  In  1955,  he  enlisted  In  the  Ma- 
rines. He  entered  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  from  the  ranks  in  1958  on  the 
appointment  of  my  distinguished  prede- 
cessor, the  late  Senator  Henry  Dworshak. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  the  Academy, 
gsdning  recognition  as  the  school's  out- 
standing boxer  after  winning  an  un- 
precedented four  straight  brigade  cham- 
pionships in  four  different  weight  classes. 

Prior  to  graduation,  he  wrote  to  Sena- 
tor Dworshak  thanking  him  for  his  ap- 
pointment and  saying  he  realized  tliat 
ills  entry  into  the  Academy  "was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  opportunity  that  comes  to 
very  few  young  men." 

He  wrote: 

I  shaU  try  to  make  you  proud  of  my  ae- 
compllsbmentB  In  the  future. 
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Senator  Dworshak  would,  indeed,  have 
been  proud  of  Frank  Reasoner,  as  am  I 
and  all  other  Idahoans. 

Lieutenant  Reasoner,  who  has  now 
been  honored  with  the  highest  military 
award  for  bravery  that  can  be  given  to 
any  citizen  of  this  country,  was  admired 
and  respected  by  those  who  served  with 
him.  Lt.  William  Henderson,  who  was 
with  him  before  he  was  shot,  spoke  for 
many  when  he  said: 

He  wanted  to  be  wbere  tbe  troops  were. 
He  was  as  good  an  officer  as  I've  ever  met.  He 
dldnt  have  to  be  out  there. 

He  did  not  have  to  be  out  there,  but 
he  was.  And  his  fellow  marines  of  3d 
Reconnaissance  Battalion  of  the  3d  Ma- 
rine Division  paid  tribute  to  him  by 
naming  their  camp  in  Vietnam  Camp 
Reasoner. 

Men  such  as  Prank  Reasoner  are  rare 
men.  Today  he  joined  the  company  of 
eight  other  Idahoans  who  have  been 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor:  Pvt. 
Thomas  C.  Neibaur,  of  Sugar  City, 
World  War  I;  Pfc.  Leonard  C.  Brostrom 
of  Preston,  World  War  n;  Pvt.  Junior 
Van  Noy,  of  Preston,  World  War  11;  Sgt, 
David  B.  Bleak,  of  Shelley,  Korea;  Capt. 
Dan  D.  Schoonover,  of  Boise,  Korea; 
Sgt.  James  E.  Johnson,  of  Pocatello,  Ko- 
rea: Lt.  Col.  Reginald  R.  Myers,  of  Twin 
Palls,  Korea;  Maj.  Bernard  P.  Plsher,  of 
Kima.  Vietnam.  Of  these  nine  Medals  of 
Honor  awarded  to  Idahoans,  five  have 
been  awarded  posthimiously. 

For  men  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  extraordinary  valor  no  award,  even 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  can  adequately  ful- 
fill the  debt  of  the  Nation.  We  can  never 
really  repay  for  what  they  have  given 
for  their  coxmtry.  But  we  can  remember. 
And  our  gratitude  is  profound. 

Lt.  Frank  S.  Reasoner's  devotion  Is 
now  made  a  permanent  memory  to  this 
Nation.  May  it  always  serve  as  an  In- 
spiration to  those  who  serve— of  imselflsh 
dedication  beyond  duty,  the  highest 
quality  a  man  can  exhibit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ci- 
tation be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  The  Congress  takes  pride  in  pre- 
senting tbe  Medal  ot  Honor  posthu- 
mously to  First  Lieutenant  Prank  S.  Rea- 
soner, United  States  Marine  Corps,  for  service 
as  set  forth  in  the  following  citation: 

"For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  Commanding 
Officer,  Comptany  A,  3d  Reconnaissance  Bat- 
talion, 3d  Marine  Division  in  action  against 
hostile  Viet  Cong  forces  near  Danang,  Viet- 
nam on  12  July  1966.  The  reconnaissance 
patrol  led  by  Lieutenant  Reasoner  had  deeply 
penetrated  heavUy  controlled  enemy  terri- 
tory when  it  came  under  extremely  heavy 
fire  from  an  estimated  60  to  100  Viet  Cong 
Insurgents.  Accompanying  the  advance 
party  and  the  point  that  consisted  of  five 
men,  be  Immediately  deployed  his  men  for 
an  assault  after  the  Viet  Cong  had  opened 
Ore  from  numerous  concealed  positions. 
Boldly  shouting  encouragement,  and  vir- 
tually Isolated  from  the  main  body,  he  orga- 
nized a  base  of  fire  for  an  assault  on  the 
enemy  positions.  The  slashing  fury  of  the 
Viet  Cong  machine  gun  and  automatic 
weapons  fire  made  it  impossible  for  the  main 
body  to  move  forward.    Repeatedly  exposing 


himself  to  the  devastating  attack  he  sklU- 
fully  provided  covering  flje,  killing  at  least 
two  Viet  Cong  and  effectively  sUenclng  an 
automatic  weapons  position  in  a  valiant  at- 
tempt to  effect  evacuatlsn  of  a  wounded 
man.  As  casualties  began  to  mount  his 
radio  operator  was  wovmded  and  Lieutenant 
Reasoner  Immediately  moved  to  his  side  and 
tended  his  wounds.  When  the  radio  operator 
was  hit  a  second  time  wbile  attempting  to 
reach  a  covered  position.  Lieutenant  Rea- 
soner courageously  running  to  his  aid 
through  the  braizing  machine  gun  fire  fell 
mortally  wounded.  His  Indomitable  fight- 
ing spirit,  valiant  leadership  and  unflinching 
devotion  to  duty  provided  the  Inspiration 
that  was  to  enable  the  patrol  to  complete  Its 
mission  without  further  easualtles.  In  the 
face  of  almost  certain  death  he  gaUantly 
gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
His  actions  upheld  the  highest  traditions  of 
tbe  Marine  Corps  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Service."  i 


POLITICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 
OP  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  time- 
tested  Biblical  quotation  admonishes: 
"Physician,  heal  thyself." 

That  quotation  seemed  aptly  appro- 
priate to  me  as  I  read  la  the  January  29, 
1967.  Washington  Post,  the  article  de- 
scribing a  film  produced  by  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  apparently  designed 
to  convince  viewers  that  the  civil  rights 
movement  In  America  Is  a  step  on  "the 
vicious  road  to  tyranny." 

The  flhn.  entitled  "Anarchy  U.SJV.," 
attempts  to  equate  and  link  the  tactics 
of  Communists  in  Chim  and  Cuba  with 
tactics  supposedly  now  being  copied  by 
civil  rights  groups  in  America. 

As  one  studies  the  various  "tactics" 
which  are  examined  and  deplored  by  the 
Birch  sponsors  of  the  flflm,  however,  one 
cannot  help  noticing  not  merely  a  simi- 
larity, but  an  identical  course  of  action 
as  that  espoused  by  Blrchers  themselves. 

In  the  movie  we  are  told  that  the  civil 
rights  movement  uses  as  one  tactic  the 
creation  of  the  appearance  of  popular 
support.  Yet,  Birch  founder  Robert 
Welch  has  continually  admonished  his 
followers  to  "establish  front  groups — 
little  fronts,  big  fronts,  temporary 
fronts,  permanent  fronts,  all  kinds  of 
fronts." 

In  the  movie  we  are  told  that  another 
"tactic"  of  the  civil  rights  movement  is 
to  "divide  the  people."  One  might  ask, 
"How?"  By  demanding  the  impeach- 
ment of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren?  By 
demanding  that  we  get  the  United  Na- 
tions out  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States  out  of  the  U.N.?  By  at- 
tempting to  link  a  large  percentage  of 
the  Protestant  ministry  to  communism? 
By  getting  people  to  listen  to  the  "dlal- 
a-smear"  telephonic  device  which  pa- 
rades under  the  patriotic  name  of  "Let 
Freedom  Ring"?  By  "going  to  work  and 
taking  over  the  PTA"?  All  of  these 
and  many  other  couraes  of  action  are 
advocated  by  Mr.  Welch  and  his  Birch 
Society  devotees,  £uid  all  are  designed 
to  "divide  the  people." 

Also  In  the  Birch-produced  movie 
against  the  civil  rights  movement  we 
are  told  that  another  "tactic"  of  the 
movement  is  to  "neuti»llze  the  opposi- 
tion." Again,  one  is  prompted  to  ask, 
"How?"  Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Welch  sug- 
gests, a  "stable  of  speakers"  should  be 


made  available  to  propagandize  unsus- 
pecting audiences.  Or  magazine  articles 
should  be  run  "using  the  question  tech- 
nique which  Is  mean  and  dirty  but  very 
effective."  This,  too,  is  advocated  by 
Mr.  Welch.  And  in  Welch's  organiza- 
tional Blue  Book,  he  recommends  other 
courses  of  action  designed  to  "neutralize 
the  opposition."  These  include  the  es- 
tablishment of  booltstores  which,  natu- 
rally, carry  books  espousing  the  Birch 
line;  the  sending  of  hecklers  to  meet- 
ings to  ask  embarrassing  questions  of 
speakers  whose  views  differ  form  the 
Birch  Society;  the  promotion  of  right- 
wing  radio  and  TV  programs. 

Another  technique  attributed  to  the 
civil  rights  groups  in  the  Birch  movie  is 
that  of  "creating  the  semblance  of  rev- 
olution." Here  again,  let  us  look  at 
what  Robert  Welch  advocates  to  the 
Birch  followers.  He  asks  for  the  "estab- 
lishment and  coordination  of  a  powerful 
letterwriting  organization" — ^letters  to 
Congress,  letters  to  the  editors,  postcards, 
bumper  stickers,  billboards. 

The  film  also  alleges,  it  is  reported  in 
the  press,  that  the  Communist  civil 
rights  leaders  are  coached  to  slander  any 
group  "that  gets  In  your  way."  Labels 
such  as  Nazi,  Fascist,  controversial,  and 
extremist  are  flashed  on  the  screen. 
Need  one  be  reminded  of  the  oft-quoted 
instruction  from  Robert  Welch  to  those 
who  work  in  his  vineyards  to  practice 
"mean  and  dirty  tactics"  as  legitimate 
devices  toward  their  predetermined 
goals?  Is  this  not  the  same  Robert 
Welch  who  in  his  mean  and  dirty  tactics 
called  President  Eisenhower  the  dupe  of 
the  Communists;  and  his  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Poster  Dulles,  a  Communist; 
and  his  brother  Milton  Eisenhower  an 
outright  Conunimist? 

A  final  technique  apparently  employed 
by  the  distributors  of  the  film  Is  a  fall- 
back to  secrecy.  The  Communists  per- 
fected the  techniques  of  secrecy  In  the 
organization  of  their  cells  in  the  1930's, 
a  practice  which  the  John  Birch  Society 
updated  and  perfected  for  their  own  or- 
ganizational methods.  In  fact,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  Identify  the  origin  of  the 
film  "Anarchy  U.S.A."  It  took  a  good  bit 
of  digging  on  the  part  of  a  resourceful 
newspaper  writer,  William  E.  Burrows, 
to  unearth  the  simple  fact  that  this  is  a 
film  prepared  by  the  John  Birch  Society, 
for  the  John  Birch  Society,  and  that  it 
was,  in  fact,  owned  by  a  McLean  dentist. 
Dr.  Jack  Messner,  who  admitted  under 
questioning  that  he  Is,  Indeed,  a  member 
of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

What  all  this  suggests,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  in  this  film  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety deplores  and  downgrades  the  very 
"Communist"  techniques  which  they 
themselves  not  only  have  copied  but  have 
apparently  expanded  upon.  In  short, 
this  extremist  group  of  the  right  wing 
has  stolen  the  Communist  Party's  text- 
book on  tactics  and  Is  throwing  it  back 
at  them  with  a  vengeance.  It  illustrates 
why  some  of  us  so  strongly  object  to 
some  of  the  current  extremist  groups  in 
this  country.  What  they  profess  to  be- 
lieve is  disturbing  enough,  but  they  have 
a  right  to  believe  it.  How  they  propose 
to  achieve  their  goals,  however,  is  some- 
thing else  again.  It  Is  their  techniques, 
their  methods,  which  we  believe  have  no 


place  in  a  free  society.  In  this  sense, 
the  extremism  of  the  far  left  or  the  ex- 
tremism of  the  far  right  violate  the  de- 
cency of  free  dialog.  They  are  to  be 
equally  condemned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article 
concerning  the  Birch  Society  film  on  the 
civil  rights  movement  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Birch  Movie  on  Rights  Links  Negroes  to 

Reds 

(By  William  E.  Burrows) 

A  room  full  of  Fairfax  County  residents 
watched  a  film  Thursday  night  that  told 
them  the  civil  rights  movement  is  a  step  on 
the  "vicious  road  to  tyranny."  They  were 
not  told,  however,  that  the  movie  was  made 
by  the  John  Birch  Society. 

The  film,  entitled  "Anarchy  USA,"  was 
shown  free  by  the  Support  Tour  Local  Police 
Conmiittee  of  the  800-member  Fairfax 
Coimty  Taxpayers  Alliance,  a  conservative 
group. 

The  Fairfax  showing  follows  by  two  weeks 
a  slmUar  presentation,  also  without  produc- 
tion and  distribution  credits.  In  Stamford, 
Conn. 

The  S5  persons  who  came  to  see  It  In  the 
Fairfax  Main  County  Library  basement  were 
told  it  was  "a  fully  documented  film  expose 
of  the  reasons  behind  the  organized  rioting, 
general  lawlessness  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  truth  behind  the  false  charges  of 
'police  brutality.' " 

ActuaUy,  the  one-and-a-quarter-hour  film 
hardly  mentions  police,  brutal  or  otherwise. 
It's  first  half  deals  with  Mandst-Lenlnlst 
plans  for  world  conquest.  Its  second  trans- 
lates the  master  plan  into  one  being  prac- 
ticed by  American  clvU  rights  leaders. 

BTTLES    rOB    "TAKEOVER" 

It  uses  newsreel  clips  to  depict  Communist 
takeovers  on  the  China  mainland  and  In 
Cuba,  supposedly  according  to  five  rules 
which  later  are  seen  to  be  used  by  the  civil 
rights  movement  in  the  United  States. 

Rules  for  a  gradual  Communist  takeover, 
according  to  the  film,  are  (respectively),  di- 
vide the  people,  create  the  appearance  of 
popular  support,  neutralize  the  opposition, 
precipitate  mob  violence  and  create  the 
semblance  of  revolution. 

If  "the  Communist-backed  clvU  rights 
movement"  successfully  Implements  these 
rules,  the  film  concludes,  the  United  States 
eventually  will  be  divided  into  Soviet  Amer- 
ica and  Soviet  Negro  America.  Tbe  latter 
would  stretch  across  what  the  narrator  calls 
the  Southern  "Black  Belt"  as  far  north  as 
the  Potomac. 

The  film  also  alleges  that  Communistic 
civil  rights  leaders  are  taught  to  slander  "any 
group  that  gets  In  your  way."  Labels  such 
as  Nazi,  Fascist,  controversial  and  extremist 
are  flashed  on  the  screen.  The  last  1b  "Birch- 
Ite,"  the  only  reference  to  the  Society  in  the 
film. 

SOURCE  OF  FILM 

When  Taxpayers  AUlance  President  Joseph 
G.  Muenzer  Jr.,  a  48-year-old  salesman,  was 
asked  where  the  film  came  from,  he  said,  "I 
borrowed  It  from  a  gentleman."  He  then 
suggested  the  question  be  directed  to  John 
Hcmperley,  the  group's  chairman  of  pub- 
licity. 

Hemperley  had  addressed  the  audience 
briefly  before  the  movie.  Now  he  stood  next 
to  a  table  filled  with  paperbacks  and  pam- 
phlets published  by  the  American  Opinion  Li- 
brary while  a  woman  nearby  counted  dollar 
bills  that  had  been  dropped  into  a  passing 
plate  during  Intermission. 

"We  got  the  fllm  from  Dr.  Jack  Messner,  a 
McLean    dentist.    I    think    it's    hU    fllm," 


Hemperly  said  before  adding  that  Messner 
Is  a  member  of  the  Taxpayers  Alliance  and 
that  the  film  "might  have  been  produced  by 
the  John  Birch  Society."  He  suggested  the 
question  be  put  to  Messner. 

"I  believe  it's  compiled  by  the  John  Birch 
Society,"  Messner  said  later.  "We  have  many 
films  In  many  areas  and  I  happen  to  have 
one  of  them.  They're  showing  all  over  the 
country." 

Did  that  "we"  mean  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Society? 

"Yes,"  Messner  said,  "I've  belonged  to  the 
Arlington  chapter  for  a  couple  of  years." 

Did  he  know  why  the  fllm  was  not  credited 
to  the  Birch  group? 

He  said  he  did  not,  but  suggested  the 
question  be  asked  of  someone  else,  and  sup- 
plied the  name. 

"I  also  have  fllm  strips,"  Messner  said. 
"One  is  called  'Civil  Rights— Red  Recon- 
struction.' The  other  is  'Show  Biz  In  the 
Street.'  There's  also  one  on  the  United  Na- 
tions," he  said. 

Messner's  political  education  activities  in- 
clude "Let  Freedom  Ring."  which  he  operates 
from  his  home  at  1340  Klrby  rd.  When  a 
certain  telephone  number  Is  dialed,  the  caller 
is  treated  to  a  three-minute  recorded  mes- 
sage, changed  weekly. 

The  thrust  of  this  week's  recording  Is  that 
American  troops  In  Vietnam  are  commanded 
by  a  Russian  general. 


THE   OIL   INDUSTRY 
IN  KANSAS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though my  State  of  Kansas  ranlcs  sixth 
in  the  production  of  crude  oil  by  latest 
figures,  this  significant  advajitage  may 
be  destroyed  if  domestic  oil  production 
continues  to  falter. 

When  we  look  at  the  figures  for  1966, 
they  tell  another  story  than  that  which 
is  told  in  any  superficial  first  reading. 
Even  though  revenues  were  up  over  the 
previous  year,  the  industry  itself  Is  slowly 
starving.  A  recent  report  gives  a  clear 
picture  of  this  situation  in  Kansas.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
Wichita  Eagle  of  January  1,  1967.  The 
article  was  written  by  the  newspaper's 
oil  editor,  Ted  Broolis.  Mr.  Brooks  de- 
veloped this  story  as  a  yearend  report 
on  the  status  of  the  oil  Industry  In  Kan- 
sas. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
general  news  story  published  in  the  same 
edition  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  It  ex- 
plains the  position  of  individual  inde- 
pendent oil  operators  and  how  they  feel 
about  the  deepening  depression  within 
the  State's  oil  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wichita  Eagle  &  Beacon,  Jan.  1, 
1967] 
On.,   Oas   Oains   Disgttisb   Loss 
(By   Ted   Brooks) 

In  a  numerical  contradiction  fed  by  a 
modest  bit  of  inflation  and  some  paper 
work,  but  mostly  by  the  fat  of  former  years. 
Kansas'  petroleum  industry  in  1966  pUed 
up  gross  revenues  of  an  estimated  $457.8 
million. 

That  topped  the  previous  two  years  by  ap- 
proximately $20  mllUon.  It  was  scored  on 
the  production  of — 

104.6  million  barrels  of  oU  worth  $308.3 
million; 


829.7  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  worth  199.6 
million; 

25  million  barrels  of  natural  gas  liquids — 
LP-gas  and  natural  gasoUne — ^worth  $50  mU- 
Uon. 

Oil  production  held  virtually  steady  with 
the  previous  year,  but  gained  In  doUar  value 
through  an  efl'ectlve  price  Increase  of  five 
cents  per  barrel. 

Natural  gas  had  a  volumetric  gain  of  21 
billion  cubic  feet  and  an  inflationary  boost 
in  average  prices  from  11  cents  to  12  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

Natural  gas  Uqulds,  extracted  at  a  rate  of 
68,000  barrels  dally,  mostly  In  conjunction 
with  helium  production,  promised  to  someday 
rival  oil. 

Behind  the  gutter  was  an  out-of-pocket, 
immediate  loss  to  the  state's  petroleum  ecoxL- 
omy  of  $18  million  in  business  as  600  fewer 
wells  were  started  than  in  the  previous  year. 
About  3,914  locations  were  staked,  as  com- 
pared to  4,514  in  1965. 

The  wells  that  weren't  driUed  left  in  their 
vacuum  a  traU  of  Idle  rigs,  geologists,  land- 
men and  field  workers,  silent  machine  shops, 
empty  supply  houses  and  slowly  fading  oil 
field  communities — and  a  fnistrated  minor- 
ity of  tax  assessors  who  have  failed  to  under- 
stand  what  is  happening. 

Added  to  that  out-of-pocket  loss  was  the 
futvure  production  of  approximately  300  pro- 
ducers that  weren't  drilled.  They  would 
have  produced  during  their  flush  period 
about  2.2  million  barrels  annually  worth  $6 
million. 

Of  even  greater  long-term  concern  to  the 
state's  petroleum  economy  and  the  dwindling 
tax  base,  was  the  effect  on  reserves. 

At  the  first  of  the  year,  crude  reserves  were 
estimated  at  approximately  825  million  bar- 
rels. Allowing  five  milUon  replacement 
barrels  from  discoveries  during  the  year  and 
another  40  million  from  new  development 
and  extension  wells,  the  state's  reservoirs 
showed  a  59-mllllon-barrel  loss  after  104.6- 
mllllon-barrel  sales. 

Natural  gas  reserves  are  estimated  to  have 
held  relatively  steady. 

Estimated  at  a  conservative  16.6  triUlon 
cubic  feet  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  one 
might  set  them  at  16  trillion  today. 

Recent  studies  of  the  Kansas  Hugoton 
field  area  indicate  that  25  trUlion  cubic  feet 
would  be  closer  to  a  true  reserve  figure. 

A  way  out  of  the  driUmg  depression.  If 
there  is  a  nonpolltldal  course  outside  the 
path  of  cost-price  economics,  was  indicated 
by  the  state's  wildcatters. 

They  punched  down  approximately  825 
holes  to  net  200  oil  and  gas  discovery  wells, 
details  of  which  are  recorded  elsewhere  In 
these  columns.  That  compares  with  800 
wells  netting  168  discoveries  In  1966. 

Exploiting  the  rising  demand  for  Kansas 
crude  In  the  face  of  dwindling  supplies  were 
22  individuals  and  companies  whose  enter- 
prise resulted  in  nearly  halt  (96)  of  the  year's 
discoveries. 

Their  aggression,  for  the  moet  part,  was 
liberally  rewarded  under  the  lO-well  dis- 
covery allowable  poUcy  of  the  state  corpora- 
tion commission  that  permits  extremely  rapid 
pay-out. 

The  outlook  for  1967  Is  not  reassuring  for 
Kansas'  bread  and  butter  oil  producing  In- 
dustry. 

Unless  there  is  a  drastic  change  In  the 
petroleum  economy,  the  only  direction  Is 
down.  Kansas  operators  have  been  kidding 
themselves  for  five  years  that  the  bottom  had 
been  reached. 

Elsewhere  in  these  columns  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  they  have  come  to  the  realization 
that  they  must  move  politically  and  with 
single  purpose  if  they  want  to  establish  an 
economy  they  can  live  m.  A  few  dedicated 
men  could  do  it — but  It  will  take  more  than 
three. 

There  are  other  opinions  arrayed  against 
them,  some  of  them  to  be  found  in  these 
columns. 
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One  contends  that  Kansas  has  seen  Its 
petroleum  day  and  should  be  content  to  die 
gracefully,    or    at   least    without   protest. 

That  Is  a  legitimate  thought,  but  It  be- 
comes Involved  on  further  thought.  When 
is  a  state  that  has  produced  four  billion 
barrels  and  has  at  least  four  more  billion  to 
go   ready   to   die?     Not  for  some   time. 

[EYom  the  Wichita  Eagle  &  Beacon,  Jan.  1. 

1967] 

Independents   Wouij>   End   State   Dbilumo 

Depression 

Looking  baclc  on  a  year  that  has  pushed 
drilling  activity  down  by  600  wells  and  a  IS 
year  period  in  which  drilling  has  been  halved, 
Kansas  Independent  oU  men  and  their  allies 
were  unanimous  In  their  year  end  opinions 
that  positive,  remedial  action  is  long  over 
due. 

And  something  Is  about  to  be  done,  ac- 
cording to  John  Knightley,  president  of  the 
Kansas  Independent  Oil  &  Oas  Association, 
the  1,000-member  organization  which  serves 
as  the  spark  plug  for  the  state's  producing 
Industry. 

Knightley  said  that  the  primary  objective 
of  KIOOA  is  to  raise  crude  oU  prices.  There 
are  dozens  of  contributing  causes  for  low 
prices,  he  pointed  out,  "but  we  feel  that  we 
would  be  wasting  our  efforts  attempting  to 
solve  the  price  problem  outside  of  the  present 
Import  structure. 

"With  the  cooperation  with  other  inde- 
pendents In  other  associations  we  hope  to 
get  an  effective  raise — not  merely  restora- 
tion— In  crude  oil  prices.  And  I'm  con- 
vinced that  the  so-called  KIOOA  plan,  un- 
der which  Import  quotas  are  assigned  di- 
rectly to  independent  producers,  is  the  only 
method  through  which  this  Is  feasible." 

First  there  must  be  unity,  Knightley  said. 
"Too  often  members  within  a  single  associa- 
tion such  as  ours  waste  their  time  quarreling 
over  details  that  have  no  significance  in 
reaching  the  main  goal.  This  gets  worse 
when  we  meet  with  representatives  of  other 
associations." 

KIOOA  members,  a  recent  poll  showed, 
are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  pushing  the 
import  participation  plan  to  a  showdown, 
Knightley  said,  and  "we  hope  to  sell  the  Idea 
to  others." 

The  substance  of  the  Kansas  slimip,  and 
the  need  for  action  as  urged  by  Knightley, 
vtras  spelled  out  In  a  Wichita  Eagle  &  Beacon 
poll  of  operators. 

Without  exception,  replying  oil  operators 
and  associated  business  men,  agreed  that 
their  difficulties  are  fundamentally  based  on 
low  crude  oil  prices. 

Oeorge  H.  Bruce,  president  of  Aladdin 
Petroleiun  Corp.,  Wichita,  and  head  of  the 
National  Stripper  Well  Association,  said  the 
price  of  domestic  crude  oil  produced  mvist 
be  at  least  $4. 00  a  barrel  If  the  independent- 
producing  segment  of  the  Industry  Is  to  sur- 
vive the  mounting  ecnomlc  squeeze — one  of 
producing  and  selling  oil  at  below  replace- 
ment costs. 

Suggesting  a  solution,  Bruce  said  "a  price 
of  t4.00  per  barrel  for  crude  oil  to  Independ- 
ent producers  can  be  accomplished  by  allo- 
cating Import  quotas  to  Independent  pro- 
ducers. Quotas  would  be  determined  by 
daily  production,  and  applied  on  all  produc- 
tion up  to  1,000  barrels  per  day,  with  the 
specific  provision  that  quotas  are  not  calcu- 
lated on  the  production  of  present  holders  of 
Import  quotas." 

Herman  O.  Kaiser,  Tulsa,  whose  Kansas 
operations  are  mostly  under  the  Kalser- 
Fi*anci8  banner,  said  the  price  structure  and 
oil  imports  are  the  major  causes  of  the  eco- 
nomic squeeze  In  which  the  Independent 
finds  himself. 

"IXulng  the  past  10  years  the  price  of 
domestic  crude  oil  has  receded  by  at  least  20 
cents  per  barrel  while  prices  the  Independent 
pays  for  material,  labor  and  services  have 
Increased. 


"A  further  adverse  factor  in  Kansas  Is  the 
newly  established  ad  valorem  tax  structure. 
In  qiiite  a  number  of  counties  these  taxes 
amount  to  over  10  per  cent  of  the  average 
net  Income  to  the  oepratot  from  the  sale  of 
oil,"  Kaiser  said. 

"A  tax  of  this  size  is  tht  first  step  to  ex- 
propriation," he  contended. 

H.  A.  Mayor,  president  of  Southwest  Grease 
&  OU  Co.,  Wichita,  said  "the  Importation  of 
foreign  crude  oil  is  breaking  the  back  of  the 
domestic   oil   industry." 

Mayor,  whose  company  Is  a  worldwide  ex- 
porter of  lubricating  oils  and  grease  prod- 
ucts, hit  the  federal  government's  policy  In 
the  area  of  imports  and  etports. 

Mayor  said  his  company  had  lost  long- 
standing accounts  with  distributors  in  Mex- 
ico when  that  country  closed  its  borders  to 
lmi>ortatlon  of  lubricating  greases  three 
years  ago.  At  about  the  »ame  time  South- 
west Grease  lost  all  Its  business  in  Canada 
because  of  Increased  duties  and  exchange 
rates.  Mayor  said. 

Canada  now  exports  to  the  U.S.  300,000 
barrels  daily  of  tax-free  and  duty-free  oil 
and  Mexico  continues  to  import  30.000 
barrels  of  crude  daily,  plus  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gas.  Mayor  said. 

B.  J.  Kellenberger.  president  of  Shenandoah 
Oil  Corp.,  Port  Worth,  opposes  Federal  Power 
Commission  control  of  gaa  and  the  price  to 
producers.  Kellenberger.  whose  company 
currently  is  involved  in  aa  extensive  search 
for  oil  and  gas  in  Kansas,  said  "the  only 
action  that  will  help  the  g^  business  is  the 
removal  of  FPC  regulations  or  at  least  an 
understanding  by  the  FPC  for  the  problems 
confronting  exploration  for  and  the  produc- 
tion of  natural  gas,"  Kelltnberger  said. 

Kellenberger  said  "an  increase  in  the  price 
of  crude  of  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  a  bar- 
rel is  certain  to  be  forthcoming  within  the 
next  five  years,  but  it  is  needed  urgently  at 
this  time." 

John  S.  Stevens,  Wichita  independent  oil 
operator,  agreed  government  regulations  are 
putting  too  many  restrictions  on  the  domestic 
producing  Industry. 

"At  the  same  time,"  Stevens  said,  "un- 
prorated  production  of  foreign  oil  has  driven 
world  prices  down  and  importation  of  it  into 
the  U.S.  has  been  a  major  cause  of  the  decline 
m  drUling." 

Charles  G.  Chauncey,  president  of  Western 
Drilling  Tool  &  Supply  Oo..  Chanute,  pre- 
sented a  view  of  an  allied  Industry. 

"The  oil  field  supply  business  Is  dependent 
upon  a  healthy  oil  Industry.  For  such  'good 
times'  In  the  oil  Industry  we  have  never 
seen  it  bo  deplorable. 

"Our  people  have  simplified  and  cut  cor- 
ners to  the  point  where  it  is  not  feasible  to 
operate,  much  less  expand,  their  operations. 
The  supplies  we  sell  to  them  have  many  times 
increased  in  cost. 

"If  something  Is  not  done  shortly  then  the 
U.S.  will  have  to  be  more  dependent  on  the 
cheap  foreign  crude  which  is  helping  depress 
our  Industry  now,"  Chauncey  said. 

Ralfe  D.  Reber,  who  heads  operations  of 
Wichita-based  Petroleum  Management  Inc. 
would  like  to  see  some  more  Incentives  for 
exploratory  drilling. 

"We  have  something  to  be  pleased  about  In 
the  35  barrel  allowable  and  the  discovery 
bonus.  These  are  extremely  helpful  in  times 
of  tight  money,  and  we  hope  that  they  will 
be  continued  indefinitely." 

Reber  said  all  possibilities  to  assist  the 
wildcatter  should  be  explored,  except  for 
"out  and  out  subsidies,"  which  he  vigorously 
opposes. 

Legislation  Is  needed  to  Implement  a  more 
equitable  ad  valorem  tax  situation  and  to 
give  Kansas  a  badly  needed  water-flood  uniti- 
zation law,  Reber  said. 

Raymond  Plank,  president  of  Apache  Corp., 
agrees  with  the  rest  of  th«  Independent  seg- 
ment of  the  producing  Industry  that  prices 
are  Inadequate  to  support  the  level  of  explo- 
ration essential  to  replace  reserves  In  the 
mid-continent  and  other  areas. 


"Refiners,  crude  oil  piwchasers,  regulatory 
bodies  should  be  called  upon  to  recognize 
that  current  benefits  of  low  crude  prices  will 
result  to  the  long-range  detriment  of  their 
respective  Interests,"  Plank  said. 

His  company,  based  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
drills   approximately   100   wells  yearly. 

Herbert  A.  Harms,  president  of  Harms  Pe- 
troleum Co..  Great  Bend,  said  "the  answer 
to  the  Industry's  problem  Is  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  the  price  of  crude  oil.  We  have  in- 
flationary prices  on  everything  we  use  and  In 
the  cost  of  labor." 


GUARDIAN  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
Flight  magazine,  in  its  January  issue, 
pays  well-deserved  editorial  tribute  to 
Senator  Mike  Monroney,  of  Oklahoma, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Avia- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

As  the  editorial,  entitled  "Guardian 
in  the  Senate,"  indicates,  aviation  has 
no  more  steadfast  a  friend  and  cham- 
pion in  the  U.S.  Senate  than  Senator 
Monroney. 

It  is  further  true,  as  the  editorial 
states,  that  one  of  the  Senator's  busiest 
years  lies  ahead  with  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  and  the  safety  func- 
tions of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  now 
within  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

I  quite  agree  that  1967  will,  indeed, 
be  a  busy  year  in  aviation  and  that, 
whatever  the  legislative  and  oversight 
problems  that  confront  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  concerning  the  vital  and 
growing  field  of  transportation,  Senator 
Monroney  will  apply  his  tremendous 
energy  and  knowledge  toward  wise  and 
sound  solutions  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gttardian  dj  the  Senate 

We  were  glad  to  see  Senator  Mike  Mon- 
roney honored  In  his  own  home  state  last 
month  when  Oklahoma  City  dedicated  its 
ultra  modern,  multi-million  dollar  super- 
sonic airport  and  leaders  from  government 
and  Industry  gathered  there  to  pay  tribute 
to  aviation's  most  ardent  supporter  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Many  came  from  near  and  far  to  testify 
to  the  Senator's  accomplishments  for  avia- 
tion and  for  his  state  and  nation.  Typical 
of  the  kudos  given  Monroney  were  those 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  O.  Joseph  Mlnettl  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  including  the 
following  excerpts : 

"Who  does  not  know  that  he  Is  the  au- 
thor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
now  the  nation's  basic  aviation  law? 

"And  who.  In  or  out  of  aviation.  Is  not 
familiar  with  one  facet  or  another  of  the 
work  he  has  done  in  the  federal  aid-to-alr- 
ports  program  which  opened  the  air  age  to 
cities  large  and  small?  In  Oklahoma  alone, 
since  the  program  started,  some  73  airports 
have  been  built,  modernized  or  enlarged 
with  governm«nt  assistance. 

"Mike  Monroney's  life  has  been  one  of 
looking  ahead,  of  using  today's  know-how 
made  possible  by  yesterday's  forethought  to 
prepare  for  tomorrow. 

"His  has  been  one  of  the  dominant  voices 
in  aviation  matters  In  the  Congress.  The 
foresight  and  leadership  shown  by  him 
among  like  men  of  vision  has  shrunken  our 
world  and  made  it  more  comfortable. 

"He  has  been  a  guardian,  a  hand-holder, 
so  to  speak,  of  all  of  us — ^the  private  pilot. 


the  commercial  aviation  businessman,  the 
government  worker.  He  has  been  an  in- 
novator and  many  of  his  Ideas  have  had  a 
dramatic  Impact  upon  the  growth  of  avia- 
tion, not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
throughout  the  world.  Senator  Mike's  role 
of  a  giant  in  aviation  has  been  established 
not  only  because  of  his  years  of  experience 
and  contact  with  us  all  but  mainly  because 
of  the  respect  he  has  earned,  working  dally 
in  our  behalf — yours,  mine  and  every  other 
American's." 

As  the  new  year  dawns,  a  year  that's  des- 
tined to  be  marked  by  many  key  decisions 
In  high  government  circles  to  affect  avia- 
tion progress  for  at  least  the  next  decade,  we 
wish  Senator  Mike  Monroney  good  health 
and  all  the  necessary  vigor  required  to  flght 
o£f  those  who  would  stjrmie  airplane,  airport 
and  air  traffic  systems  development.  As  avia- 
tion's guardian  In  the  Senate,  Mike  Monroney 
is  going  to  need  a  lot  of  help  in  1967,  not  only 
from  competent  Industry  leaders  but  from  his 
fellow  congressmen. 

The  present  administration  will  not  be- 
come famous  for  constructive  aviation  pol- 
icy. Already  It  suggests  a  cut  in  the  Fed- 
eral airport  program,  seeks  exorbitant  user 
charges  from  general  aviation  and  is  working 
on  a  plan  that  would  curtail  defense  con- 
tractors' use  of  business  aircraft  by  disallow- 
ing costs  over  and  above  airline  ticket  costs 
for  each  passenger  carried  between  any  two 
points  in  the  corporate  aircraft. 

Also,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  new 
behemoth  Department  of  Transportation  will 
have  to  be  carefully  watched  as  It  spreads 
out  and  enfolds  every  agency  In  the  govern- 
ment having  an3rthlng  to  do  with  transpor- 
tation, except  for  the  Maritime  Commission, 
which  the  labor  unions  got  exempted. 

So,  when  counting  our  blessings  for  the 
New  Year,  let's  list  "Mr.  Aviation"  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  way  up  in  the  top  spot.  One 
of  his  busiest  years  lies  ahead. 


CRIMINAL   VANDALISM    AT   YUGO- 
SLAV EMBASSY  AND  CONSULATES 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  dynamiting  at  the  Yugoslav  Em- 
bassy in  Washington  and  at  Yugoslav 
consulates  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
is  an  outrage  which  must  make  all  patri- 
otic Americans  feel  angry  and  ashamed. 
I  associate  myself  fully  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  deploring  this  crim- 
inal vandalism  and  in  expressing  my  sin- 
cere apologies  to  the  Government  and 
people  of  Yugoslavia. 

I  am  hopeful  and  confident  that  ap- 
propriate Government  agencies  will  take 
effective  measures  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  criminal  violence  of  this  kind 
and  will  also  take  prompt  and  effective 
action  to  apprehend  and  bring  to  justice 
those  responsible.  Like  all  patriotic 
Americans,  I  am,  of  course,  relieved  and 
grateful  that  no  one  was  killed  or  in- 
jured in  these  attacks  on  the  Yugoslav 
Embassy  and  consulate. 


REV.     HIRO     HIGUCHI,     CHAPLAIN, 
442D  REGIMENTAL  COMBAT  TEAM 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
coimtry  has  been  richly  blessed  through 
the  services  of  that  small  band  of  men 
who  served  their  country  in  the  Army 
Chaplain  Corps.  Their  deeds  of  sacri- 
fice and  love  have  been  an  inspiration  to 
millions  of  our  fighting  men  throughout 
the  history  of  this  coimtry.  Of  these 
men  none  can  exceed  the  valor,  the  deep 
devotion  to  the  principles  for  which  their 
whole  life  has  been  devoted,  the  love  of 


Rev.  Hiro  Higuchi,  who  served  with  the 
442d  Regimental  Combat  Team  in  those 
cruel  years  of  bloody  conflict  during 
World  War  n. 

Although  Reverend  Mr.  Higuchi  was  a 
pacifist,  he  saw  the  great  need  and  the 
himger  of  those  lonely  men  of  Japanese 
extraction  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  if  need  be  to  prove  their  loyal- 
ty and  devotion  to  their  country.  He 
shunned  the  safety  of  the  rear  echelon 
and  made  as  a  protector  his  faith  in  the 
God  he  strove  to  make  these  men  aware 
of  in  their  hours  of  trial. 

Because  of  his  exemplary  faith  and 
dedication  to  the  men  for  whom  he  vol- 
unteered to  risk  his  life,  Reverend  Mr. 
Higuchi — a  man  who  became  a  symbol 
for  the  Nation's  Nisei  fighting  men — was 
honored  at  a  banquet  held  on  January 
29,  1967,  at  the  Reef  Hotel  by  members 
of  the  Army  Reserves  in  Hawaii. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Adver- 
tiser staff  writer  Bruce  Cook's  article  on 
Reverend  Mr.  Higuchi  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

And  the  442d's  Brave  Chaplain  Higxtchi 
(By  Bruce  Cook) 

On  a  Sunday  morning  In  the  fall  of  1944 
a  war  correspondent  sent  a  dispatch  from 
a  little  valley  in  Northern  France. 

It  told  of  an  Army  chaplain  conducting 
services  as  artillery  crashed  around  the  GIs 
who  had  crawled  from  their  foxholes  and 
squatted  on  their  fleld  packs  to  listen. 

The  men  were  with  the  442nd  Regimental 
Combat  Team.  They  had  been  through 
some  bloody  battles  and  still  were  fighting  In 
France. 

The  chaplain  said  prayers  with  the  men 
and  then  delivered  his  sermon. 

"Remember  that  you  are  fighting  not  for 
yourselves  alone,  but  for  all  of  mankind,"  he 
told  them.  "That  from  out  of  this  blood- 
shed and  strife  will  come  a  new  and  better 
world  because  of  your  sacrifices  •  •  •" 

The  dispatch  said  the  soldiers  were  so  In- 
spired by  the  chaplain's  words  they  marched 
into  combat  singing  "The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic." 

Some  of  those  same  GIs  will  be  at  the  Reef 
Hotel  tonight  to  honor  that  chaplain,  a  man 
who  became  a  symbol  for  the  nation's  Nisei 
fighting  men. 

The  Rev.  Hiro  Higuchi,  who  wiU  be  60 
Tuesday,  is  retiring  as  a  colonel  after  20  years 
In  the  Army  Reserve,  and  his  friends  are  see- 
ing him  out  in  style  with  a  banquet. 

Higuchi,  best  known  today  as  Hawaii's  do- 
it-yourself  church  builder,  was  splattered 
with  paint  and  hard  at  work  on  his  new 
Manoa  Valley  Community  Church  wnen  he 
took  time  out  for  an  Interview. 

"Before  we  sit  down,  come,  I  want  to  show 
you  the  progress  we  have  made  on  our  new 
church,"  he  said. 

We  started  on  a  tour  of  the  two-acre  site, 
located  a  half-block  off  East  Manoa  Road. 

"This  is  going  to  be  a  beauty  spot  for  aU 
of  the  people  of  the  valley  to  enjoy,"  he  said. 

As  he  walked  through  the  complex,  wear- 
ing a  hard  hat  with  the  inscription  "Colonel 
Superintendent,"  Higuchi  reminisced  about 
World  War  n. 

he  was  a  pacifist 

"When  the  war  began  I  was  at  the  Walpahu 
Community  Church.  I  was  against  war,  a 
pacifist.     I  wanted  no  part  of  It. 

"But  I  was  the  TMCA  leader  in  the  district 
and  1,200  boys  were  members.  I  remember 
how  135  of  them  volunteered  to  go,  and  I 
thought  to  myself  I  couldn't  stay  back. 
Pacifist  or  no  pacifist  I  had  to  go  and  do  my 
part." 


He  volunteered  to  go  overseas  and  found 
himself  in  Italy. 

"We  were  getting  barraged  all  the  time. 
The  guys  would  call  me  and  say:  'Chaplain, 
we  need  services.  If  you're  not  scared  come 
on  up'  (to  where  the  bullets  were  flying). 

"Scared?  I'll  tell  you  I  was  really  scared. 
But  I'd  get  me  a  foxhole,  read  to  the  men — 
then  I'd  take  off  as  fast  as  I  could." 

Higuchi  didn't  mention  the  times  he  took 
off  in  the  other  direction — toward  the  enemy. 

Once,  a  patrol  reported  It  had  sighted  the 
body  of  a  missing  sergeant.  Higuchi  set 
out  with  a  team  of  engineers  through  areas 
heavily  mined  and  booby-trapped  and  re- 
turned with  the  body  after  foxir  hours  be- 
hind enemy  lines. 

Another  time  he  stayed  at  a  forward  aid 
station  to  help  medics  with  wounded  and 
dying  men  through  a  five-hour  enemy  bar- 
rage. 

Higuchi  recalled  some  of  his  saddest  days 
in  the  war — once  when  800  men  of  the  442nd 
went  Into  combat  and  only  200  returned, 
another  time  when  205  went  out  and  Just  five 
came  back. 

SOUGHT    THE    LIVING 

And  the  many  times  he  picked  his  way 
through  piles  of  American  bodies. 

"I  would  always  check  because  there  was 
always  a  chance  one  of  the  men  would  still 
be  alive." 

One  day  in  France  he  found  a  soldier  still 
breathing,  so  he  put  him  with  the  wounded. 

"I  visited  him  later  in  a  hospital,  and 
thought  he  was  going  to  die,"  Higuchi  said. 

"Then,  Just  a  few  years  ago,  a  man  from 
Boston  came  to  see  me,  to  thank  me  for 
saving  his  life. 

"It  was  the  surprise  of  my  life.  It  was  the 
man  I  had  pulled  from  that  pile  of  bodies. 
I  had  no  idea  he  was  still  living." 

Higuchi  said  It  bothers  him  when  he  reads 
that  the  442nd  soldiers  fought  so  well  mainly 
because  they  were  trying  to  prove  they  were 
good  Americans. 

"That  is  not  true.  We  fought  because  we 
didn't  like  Nazism.  We  didn't  like  the  evil 
and  horror  it  brought  to  the  world.  We  were 
fighting,  like  all  Americans,  for  a  principle — 
for  freedom  and  democracy.  We  were  not 
trying  to  prove  ourselves. 

"I  remember  my  second  sermon.  I  told 
the  men  If  they  were  there  only  to  prove 
they  were  good  Americans  they  might  as  well 
go  home.  But  I  didn't  have  to  say  It  be- 
cause they  realized  the  issue  was  much  big- 
ger than  that." 

When  the  war  was  over,  Higuchi  had  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  Purple  Heart  and  Italian 
Cross  of  Military  Valor.  You  have  to  dig 
back  in  the  records  to  learn  about  the  medals; 
he  doesn't  mention  them. 

Higuchi  said  the  war  gave  him  the  inspira- 
tion to  build  churches. 

"It  was  amazing  what  men  could  do  in  the 
war.  Why,  they  could  build  anything  with 
almost  nothing  to  start  with  and  with  the 
odds  stacked  against  them. 

"I  thought  that  man  can  do  anything  If 
he  sets  his  mind  to  It.  So  we  decided  to 
build  a  church  in  Walpahu. 

"We  started  the  church,  but  we  ran  out  of 
money  and  I  was  scared.  We  held  a  meeting 
and  a  guy  said:  "This  Is  a  church  we  are 
building.  Let's  go  ahead  and  build  it  on 
faith.' 

"The  next  day  I  went  to  the  post  office 
and  found  checks  for  $5,000  from  two  estates. 
That  convinced  me  that  faith  can  build 
anything." 

OTHER    PBOJECTS 

Higuchi  has  spearheaded  other  building 
projects  besides  churches.  Diiring  two  years 
In  Waimea,  Kauai,  he  helped  the  people  there 
build  a  community  swimming  pool.  Later, 
he  helped  In  the  construction  of  a  pavilion 
at  Walmano  Home,  a  project  of  the  Llona 
Clubs. 

As  chaplain  for  the  IX  Corps  In  the  Army 
Reserve  he  has  made  tripe  to  Thailand,  where 
the  unit  has  periodic  exercises,  and  In  1963. 
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he  started  projects  to  help  an  orphanage  and 
school  there.  His  church  also  Is  helping 
support  a  reform  school  on  OUnawa. 

Hlgucbl  served  on  the  Mayor's  Advisory 
Oonxmlttee  on  Ethics  and  now  Is  the  only 
holdover  member  on  the  new  Ethics  Com- 
mission. 

He  also  was  on  the  Mayor's  Conflict  of 
Interest  Investigation  Committee;  led  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans'  fund-raising 
oampalgpi  for  their  Keehl  Lagoon  Memorial 
project:  served  on  the  State  Board  of  Paroles 
and  Pardons  and  on  the  Governor's  conunlt- 
tee  to  select  a  site  for  a  new  State  prison. 
(He  was  the  only  committee  member  who 
voted  against  moving  the  prison  from  Oahu 
to  Maul.) 

In  1961,  he  was  named  Hawaii's  Father  of 
the  Year  for  Religion. 

He  and  his  wife,  Hlsako,  have  a  son,  Peter, 
30,  an  electrical  engineer  In  Loe  Angeles,  and 
a  daughter,  Jane,  23,  the  wife  of  engineer 
Bay  Puklnaga  of  Honolulu. 

EUguchi  paused  to  reflect  again  on  the  (tart 
Of  his  life  he  gives  up  tonight. 

"I  will  miss  the  fellows.  We  had  a  lot  of 
fun  together  and  I  made  many  good  friends 
In  the  Army. 

"E^very  time  I've  been  ready  to  build  a 
Church  they've  been  ready  to  help  me  with 
money  and  with  hard  work. 

"They  have  given  me  so  much  and  now 
this.    I'm  kind  of  embarrassed,"  he  said. 


TASK  FORCE  STUDY  OP  GOVERN- 
MENT OP  CITY  OP  FARGO.  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
1960's  have  become  a  decade  of  unprece- 
dented activity  and  change  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  urban  areas.  The  chal- 
lenges they  face  are  often  imprecedented 
In  form  and  in  magnitude.  And  the  gov- 
ernmental structures  which  they  have  in- 
herited from  earlier  days  are  frequently 
not  adequate  to  do  the  Job. 

Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  recent 
study  of  the  government  of  Fargo,  N. 
Dak.,  written  by  a  task  force  composed  of 
experts  from  North  Dakota  and  Minne- 
sota colleges  and  universities.  This  re- 
port recommends  sweeping  reforms  in 
the  structure  of  that  government. 

I  feel  that  this  analysis  and  its  con- 
clusions will  be  of  Interest  to  people 
throughout  the  Nation  who  are  con- 
cerned with  city  government.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port and  a  summary  of  its  findings  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FnfAL  Report  op  trk  Fabgo  Matob's  Task 
Force  on  Crrr  Government 

LEXm  or  TSANSUriTAI. 

JxTNX  9, 1966. 
Mayor  Herschkl  Lashkowitz, 
city  of  Fargo,  City  Hall, 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Dear  Mator  Lashkowrz:  We  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  Final  Report  of  the  Task 
Force  which  you  have  appointed  to  study 
the  city  government  of  Fargo.  This  report 
represents  the  collective  efforts  of  Ave  politi- 
cal scientists  from  the  three  institutions  of 
higher  learning  In  the  Fargo-Moorhead  area 
and  is  the  product  of  many  hours  spent 
between  teaching  and  research  directly  ob- 
serving the  city  commission  plan  at  work, 
attending  various  meetings  of  various  citl- 
wna  advisory  bodies  organized  to  study  spe- 
cial municipal  problems,  interviewing  city 
officials  and  influential  citizens  In  the  com- 
munity, and  going  through  the  voluminous 


file  of  minutes  of  city  cammlssion  proceed- 
ings from  1954  to  date.  At  times  our  experi- 
ence has  been  unpleasant,  especially  for  one 
of  us  who  personally  attended  every  eve- 
ning meeting  of  the  city  commission  but  in 
the  end  this  experience  has  enabled  us  to 
look  at  the  commission  plan  more  closely 
than  we  did  before. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  all  of  us  to 
work  for  the  citizens  of  Pargo  without  any 
expectation  of  some  future  reward.  Al- 
though we  had  no  research  fund  to  finance 
our  study,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  we  had 
practically  no  staS  to  help  us  to  do  even 
minor  secretarial  tasks,  Wte  worked  with  "all 
the  energy,"  as  one  of  our  mentors  used  to 
advise  us,  "all  the  wisdom,  all  the  sclentlflc 
sophistication,  and  all  the  re^rd  for  human 
well-being  that  we  can  muster,"'  in  order 
to  help  the  citizens  of  Fargo,  through  the 
use  of  social  science  methods  and  techniques, 
to  understand  their  form  of  government  in  a 
systematic  way  and  to  probe  Into  the  causes 
of  problems  in  City  Hall. 

We  believe  that  given  the  proper  political 
structure,  appropriate  governmental  frame- 
work, and  dynamic  executive  leadership,  the 
city  govermnent  of  Fargo  can  rise  to  meet 
the  realities  of  metropolitan  problems  in  the 
Bed  River  Valley  and  the  challenge  of  urban 
growth  in  the  second  half  of  the  20tb 
century. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Bond,  Hi.  D., 
Chairman  of  the  Taalc  Force  and  Asso- 
ciate  Professor   of   Political    Science, 
North  Dakota  Statg  University. 
A.  B.  VrtiANUEVA,  Ph.  D., 
Cochairman,  Associate  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science,  Moorhead  State  College. 
CiniTis  AMi.trND,  Ph.  D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
North  Dakota  State  University. 
Harding  NoBLrrr.  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  Concordia 
College. 

Frank  J.  Kendrick,  Ph.  D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
Moorhead  State  College. 

STraniAXT   OT   RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  present  com- 
mission form  of  government  be  abandoned 
In  favor  of  a  mayor-council  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

2.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
position  of  an  administrative  assistant  to 
the  mayor  and  the  appointment  of  a  com.- 
petent  and  qualified  muaicipal  administra- 
tor to  that  position  to  assist  the  municipal 
executive  in  performing  his  administrative 
tasks. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  election  of 
members  of  the  local  gjoveming  body  l)e 
based  on  wards  in  order  to  give  more  repre- 
sentation to  various  elements  In  the 
community. 

4.  We  recommend  that  a  management 
study  of  city  operations  be  undertaken  by 
the  proposed  administrative  assistant  to  the 
mayor.  Such  a  study  should  look  into  all 
phases  of  city  management  including  staff- 
line  relations,  fiscal  problems  and  politics 
and  personnel  practices  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  city  budget  be 
prepared  by  the  city  executive  with  the  help 
of  his  administrative  assistant  on  the  basis 
of  programs,  functions  and  activities  in- 
stead of  on  the  basis  of  objects-of-ezpendi- 
turee. 

6.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
central  purchasing  agency  to  buy  all  supplies 
and  equipments  for  the  city  departments  for 
the  sake  of  economy. 

7.  We  recommend  that  meetings  of  the 
city  commission  be  held  in  the  evening  to  al- 
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low  more  citizens  to  observe  the  proceedings 
of  their  local  governing  body. 

8.  We  recommend  that  the  Park  Board,  the 
Library  Board,  and  the  Urban  Renewal 
Agency  should  cease  to  be  Independent  ad- 
ministrative bodies.  They  should  be  inte- 
grated with  the  city  government  and  trans- 
formed into  city  departments  under  execu- 
tive direction  and  control.  The  members  of 
the  said  boards  should  perform  advisory 
functions  only. 

9.  We  recommend  that  a  committee  of 
leading  citizens  in  the  community  be  ap- 
{Minted  to  formulate  a  code  of  ethics  to  be 
used  as  a  yardstick  by  which  the  people  can 
Judge  the  conduct  of  their  city  officials. 

10.  We  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to 
publish  an  annual  city  report  describing 
what  the  city  government  Is  doing  and 
thinking. 

11.  We  recommend  the  adoption  in  the 
coming  November,  1966,  election  of  an 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  grant- 
ing home  rule  powers  to  cities  in  North 
Dakota. 

Final  Report  or  the  Fargo  Mayor's  Task 

Force  on  City  Government 

I.  introduction 

The  present  report  Is  a  study  of  Fargo's 
commission  form  of  government.  Those  who 
are  looking  for  a  management  efficiency  study 
of  all  phases  of  city  operations,  similar  to  the 
study  made  by  the  Public  Administration 
Service  on  the  subject  of  a  city  motor  pool, 
will  not  find  It  here  because  that  1b  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  assignment.  Our  main  con- 
cern was  to  determine  whether  the  present 
form  of  city  government  is  adequate  enough 
to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  citizenry 
and  whether  it  provides  a  framework  In 
which  the  voters  can  elect  an  able  municipal 
executive  who  can  be  held  politically  ac- 
countable to  the  voters  for  the  whole  conduct 
of  city  affEilrs.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind, 
we  submit  the  following  findings,  conclu- 
sions, and  recommendations: 

n.  the  commission  plan 
The  commission  plan  in  Fargo  has  failed 
to  provide  for  an  integrated  administrative 
framework  which  allows  the  exercise  of  a 
strong,  vigorous  executive  leadership  in 
urban  affairs.  The  commission  plan  has  had 
the  effect  of  restricting  the  mayor's  leader- 
ship potential.  However,  in  spite  of  the 
limitations  of  this  form  of  government,  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  such  areas  as 
urban  renewal,  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
city  from  tornado  disaster,  and  In  the  bus 
transportation  problem.  But  such  problems 
could  have  been  solved  more  expeditiously 
were  it  not  for  the  commission  plan. 

City  commissioners,  rather  than  concern- 
ing themselves  with  policy-making  only,  at- 
tempt as  individuals  to  deal  with  problems 
that  are  in  the  domain  of  executive  man- 
agement. These  commissioners  have  de- 
veloped their  own  separate  empires  in  the 
city  hall  merely  as  a  result  of  their  election 
to  office.  Administrative  responsibility  In 
city  government  is  fragmented  and  diffused 
among  the  four  commissioners,  thereby  mak- 
ing It  almost  Impossible  to  coordinate  the 
operations  of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies,  and  to  integrate  their  operations 
into  a  meaningful,  unified  whole. 

The  history  of  the  commission  plan  in 
Fargo  is  replete  with  political  side-shows 
and  personality  clashes.  Conunissloners 
have  been  unable  to  rise  above  their  personal 
Jealousies,  ambitions  and  vendettas  for  the 
sake  of  good  government.  The  commission 
chamber  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous 
walk-outs,  verbal  bombasts,  dissensions, 
bickerings,  antagonisms,  and  malice  among 
all  members  of  the  commission.  We  believe 
that  the  city's  municipal  structure  has  in- 
tensified these  personality  clashes,  and  that 
the  commission  form  promotes  bitter  faction- 
alism. 
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The  politics  of  the  commission  plan  is  a 
politics  of  conflict  and  disharmony.  To 
operate  smoothly  such  a  five-headed  commis- 
sion form  of  city  government  requires  more 
mutual  forbearance  among  the  commission- 
ers than  human  nature  usually  provides.  In 
Fargo  the  confilct  situation  has  now  reached 
such  an  Impasse  that  Issues  are  no  longer 
decided  upon  their  merits  but  Instead  Issues 
are  frequently  voted  upon  in  terms  of  fac- 
tional commission  alignments. 

The  election  of  commissioners  on  the  basis 
of  an  "at-large"  system  of  representation  has 
failed  to  produce  commissioners  with  a  city- 
wide  point  of  view.  Some  commissioners 
have  their  own  special  economic  interest 
groups  to  look  after,  while  others  have  their 
own  neighborhoods  to  think  of.  Due  to  the 
enormous  expense  of  financing  an  election 
campaign  in  a  city  election  where  candidates 
for  the  city  commission  run  at  large,  only 
those  candidates  with  support  from  pressure 
groups  with  large  financial  resoiirces  have  a 
good  chance  of  winning.  As  a  result,  special 
interest  groups  which  support  the  winning 
candidates  can  exert  too  much  influence  on 
commissioners.  Recognizing  these  poUtical 
realities,  we  believe  that  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  local  governing  body  should  be 
based  upon  wards  in  order  to  give  better  rep- 
resentation to  various  elements  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  commission  form  of  city  government 
lacks  separation  of  powers  and  checks  and 
balances.  Since  the  commission  form  lacks 
the  usual  American  system  of  separation  of 
powers,  the  commissioners  who  collectively 
make  the  laws  and  appropriate  the  money 
are  the  same  officials  who  individually  as  de- 
partment heads  execute  the  laws  and  spend 
the  money.  There  are  no  Internal  checks 
and  balances.  For  Instance,  there  is  no  pos- 
BibiUty  of  a  mayor's  vetoing  an  Ul-concelved 
city  ordinance  or  an  extravagant  appropria- 
tion passed  by  the  legislative  body.  Nor  is 
there  provision  for  the  legislative  body  ap- 
proving, modifying,  or  rejecting  the  mayor's 
executive  budget  because  under  the  commis- 
sion form  of  city  government  there  is  no 
executive  budget. 

The  commission  form  of  city  government 
results  in  govenunent  by  amateurs.  Prob- 
ably the  most  significant  feature  of  the  com- 
mission form  Is  the  "portfolio"  system  by 
which  individual  commissioners  are  placed 
in  charge  of  specific  city  departments.  Ad- 
mtoistration  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  flve 
elected  commissioners  who  divide  the  depart- 
ments among  themselves  after  each  election, 
and,  transient  amateurs  though  they  are,  try 
to  run  the  departments  personally.  When 
amateurs  serve  as  department  heads,  the 
result  is  frequently  poor  administration. 

In  electing  commissioners,  voters  seldom 
have  an  opportunity  to  elect  qualified  ad- 
ministrators. Qualified  administrators  are 
more  often  obtained  through  appointment 
than  through  election.  A  superintendent  of 
schools  is  a  good  example  of  an  appointed 
admimstrator. 

We  believe  that  city  administrators  should 
be  appointed  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  personal  characteristics  necessary 
to  win  elections  are  quite  different  from  the 
personal  characteristics  of  an  effective  ad- 
ministrator. 

2.  The  assignment  of  portfolios  is  fre- 
quently arranged  among  the  majority  fac- 
tion of  the  commission  on  the  basis  of  po- 
litical considerations  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  expertise  and  experience. 

3.  A  commission  might  Include  three  men 
competent  to  run  the  law  department  but 
none  fitted  to  run  either  the  finance  depart- 
ment or  the  street  department.  A  commis- 
sion might  be  so  restricted  in  making  de- 
partmental assignments  that  it  would  be 
forced  to  appoint  an  undertaker  as  commis- 
sioner of  health!  If  the  data  in  Table  I  has 
slgnlflcance,  it  Is  that  usually  amateurs  only 
direct  the  city  departments. 


Table  I. 


-Occupational  background  and  portfolios  held  by  Fargo  City  commissioners 

{1954-66) 


Commissioner 

Occupation 

Portfolios  held 

Lsshkowitz 

L*awy(*r              -. -- 

Fiiianoe.  revenue,  administration,  and  airj>ort. 

Zubc    

Housewife - -- 

Buildings,  landfill,  and  health. 

Hagen 

Salesman       -  

Water,  sewage,  finance,  revenue,  and  administration. 

I^wis     .. 

Engineer 

Projectionist     

Airport,  streets,  sewers,  and  engineering. 

McCannel 

Buildings,  garbage,  landfill,  and  health. 

Yoder,_  

.Ambulance  operator - . . 

Telephone  installer - . 

Police  and  fire. 

I^Iarkcy           -  - 

Ptilice.  fire,  water,  sewage,  landfill,  preventive  maintenance. 

Korsmo 

Assistant  manager  of 
Abstract  Co. 

and  garbage. 
Finance,  revenue,  administration,  and  buildings 

Police,  fire,  and  airport. 

Oakey 

Professor  of  enjineerini! 

Health,  engineering,  inspections,  streets,  and  sewers. 

From  the  experience  of  other  American 
cities.  It  is  notable  that  in  1943,  26%  of 
all  such  cities  over  25,000  population  had  the 
commission  form  of  city  government.  But 
in  1965  only  10.4%  of  cities  over  25,000  had 
the  commission  form  of  city  government.' 
Since  the  1965  percentage  is  only  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  1943  percentage,  it  is  apparent 
that  among  cities  in  Fargo's  population  cate- 
gory there  has  been  a  strong  movement  away 
from  the  commission  form  of  city  govern- 
ment. Even  Galveston,  Texas,  and  Dee 
Moines,  Iowa,  the  originators  of  the  commis- 
sion form  of  city  government,  abandoned  It 
in  I960  and  1945  respectively. 

m.  inter-governmental  relations 

The  people  of  Pargo  are  governed  by  flve 
local  governments  Instead  of  one.  Their 
schools  are  run  by  a  school  board  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  elected  by  the  voters. 
Their  parks  are  managed  by  the  Park  Boaird 
the  members  of  which  are  also  elected. 
Their  public  library  is  run  by  the  Library 
Board  whose  members  are  appointed  by  the 
School  Board.  Their  urban  renewal  projects 
have  been  directed  by  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  with  the  consent  of 
the  city  commission.  Their  city  government 
is  administered  by  flve  city  commissioners 
popularly  elected  at  large.  Generally  speak- 
ing, these  five  local  governments  are  virtually 
autonomous  in  their  operations.  There  Is 
practically  no  coordination  of  their  functions 
nor  adequate  liaison  among  these  agencies. 

We  believe  that  the  Park  Board,  the  Library 
Board,  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency 
should  cease  to  be  independent  administra- 
tive bodies.  They  should  be  integrated  with 
the  city  government  and  transformed  into 
city  departments  under  executive  direction 
and  control.  The  members  of  the  said  boards 
should  merely  give  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions rather  than  exercise  decision-making 
powers. 

rv.  administrative  management 

Although  we  did  not  undertake  to  make  an 
efficiency  study  of  all  departmental  opera- 
tions of  the  city  because  it  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  assignment,  four  Important 
areas  of  administrative  management  have 
been  observed  which  require  some  Improve- 
ments: 

The  city  government  has  become  complex 
and  unvrleldy  as  shown  by  the  organization 
chart  on  the  next  page.  [Chart  not  printed 
in  Record.]  A  close  examination  of  the 
chart  shows  that  there  Is  no  central  point 
where  all  departmental  activities  are  coordi- 
nated. There  are  no  clear-cut  powers  vested 
in  the  mayor  to  coordinate  these  activities. 
(The  mayor  was  designated  as  inter-  and 
intra-governmental  coordinator  in  1964  for 
two  years  and  allegedly  redesignated  to  serve 
for  two  more  years  starting  in  1966  without 
formal  commission  approval.)  Nor  has  the 
mayor  a  staff  (or  even  a  part-time  office 
clerk)   to  assist  him  In  bis  task  of  relating 
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one  departmental  activity  to  another  in  the 
hope  of  preventing  any  duplication.  There 
is  practically  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
or  not  municipal  functions  overlap  one 
another.  Citizens  are  unable  to  fix  responsi- 
bility with  a  five-headed  or  plural  executive. 
In  the  mayor-council  plan,  an  integrated 
form  of  city  government,  all  administrative 
authority  Is  vested  in  the  mayor  as  chief 
executive;  consequently,  the  citizens  can 
hold  the  mayor  responsible  for  whatever  hap- 
pens in  the  city's  administration.  In  the 
interest  of  efficiency  and  economy,  we  recom- 
mend that  a  management  study  be  under' 
taken  by  a  qualified  municipal  administrator 
appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  mayor 
who  in  turn  is  politically  accountable  to  the 
people. 

We  found  no  central  purchasing  agency 
responsible  for  buying  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  all  the  city  departments,  mcludlng 
those  of  the  Park  Board,  School  Board,  Li- 
brary Board,  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency. 
Such  a  system  of  centralized  purchasing 
could  have  made  tremendous  amounts  of 
savings  for  the  city.  Experience  has  shown 
that  quantity  buying  for  all  departments  can 
be  made  at  lower  costs.  Equipment  and 
supplies  used  by  the  various  city  departments 
can  be  standardized  to  realize  the  savings 
resulting  from  quantity  purchasing.  Also, 
employing  a  purchasing  expert  would  insure 
good  quality  in  equipment  and  supplies  so 
that  the  city  would  receive  Its  money's  worth 
lor  every  tax  dollar  spent  thereon.  We 
believe  that  important  benefits  can  be  gained 
from  a  centralized  purchasing  agency  under 
executive  direction  and  control. 

The  city  budget  Is  a  meaningless  lump- 
sum appropriation.  There  is  no  budget 
message  which  explains  the  major  highlights 
of  the  budget,  what  the  city  is  doing,  what 
work  programs  are  being  proposed,  what 
accomplishments  have  been  made  in  recent 
years,  what  results  are  anticipated,  and  how 
these  results  compare  with  past  performance 
data.  The  reason  is  simply  that  the  present 
system  of  budgeting  under  the  Municipal 
Budget  Law  is  nothing  more  than  an  ac- 
counting exercise  instead  of  imaginative 
fiscal  planning,  an  accounting  document 
consisting  of  a  conglomeration  of  figures 
instead  of  a  bold  flnancial  plan.  We  believe 
that  a  budget  prepared  by  the  executive 
{with  the  help  of  a  competent  municipal  ad- 
ministrator) on  the  basis  of  programs,  func- 
tions and  activities  should  be  given  serious 
consideration  as  a  replacement  for  the  pres- 
ent system  of  budgeting  on  the  basis  of 
objects-of-expenditures. 

The  costs  of  public  services  have  been  In- 
creasing over  the  years.  If  citizen-taxpayers 
are  going  to  pay  for  these  services,  they  are 
entitled  to  a  full  explanation  of  the  use  to 
which  their  tax  dollars  wlU  be  put.  There  is 
no  device  at  all  in  the  city  hall  for  informing 
the  cltizem  of  what  Is  going  on  in  their  city 
government.  We  believe  that  the  citizens 
have  a  right  to  be  informed  on  local  affair*. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  steps  be  taken 
to  publish  an  annual  city  report  describing 
to  the  citizens  what  their  city  government 
is  thinking  and  doing.  An  administrative 
assistant  to  the  mayor  would  prepare  such  an 
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annual  city  report  for  the  Information  of 
citizens. 

V.  THK  OFFICE  OF  THE  MATOB 

The  mayorship  of  Fargo  Is  an  Institution 
that  Is  here  to  stay.  The  president  of  the 
Board  of  City  Commissioners  personifies  that 
Institution  and  the  law  has  vested  In  him 
the  powers  of  law-enforcement  and  appoint- 
ment over  some  citizen  advisory  bodies  such 
as  the  Planning  Commission  and  the  Urban 
Renewal  Agency.  North  Dakota  law  makes 
the  mayo.-  (President  of  the  City  Commis- 
sion) the  executive  oflBcer,  but  In  practice  he 
has  no  executive  power  to  appoint  or  to 
remove  deptirtment  heads  and  other  city 
officials.  The  Fargo  City  Commission  has 
turned  down  the  mayor's  nominations  to  ad- 
visory commissions,  such  as  the  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Zoning  Commission. 
As  the  executive,  state  law  requires  that  the 
mayor  enforce  the  laws,  but  he  Is  given  no 
authority  over  the  police  department.  One 
of  the  few  powers  remaining  to  the  mayor  Is 
the  power  to  preside  over  Commission 
meetings. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  some  Individ- 
uals consider  the  mayor's  office  as  merely 
honorific  and  ceremonial,  the  office  and  title 
of  the  mayor  occupy  a  unique  place  In  munic- 
ipal affairs  and  are  held  In  high  esteem  by 
students  of  urban  politics.  The  mayor  will 
continue  to  play  a  positive  leadership  role 
because  he  Is  expected  to  do  so  by  various 
segments  In  the  community  who  look  to 
him  for  municipal  leadership,  and  there  Is 
no  other  place  and  no  other  person  to  look 
to. 

We  believe  that  the  mayor.  If  he  Is  to  play  a 
large  executive  role  expected  by  those  who 
have  elected  him  to  office,  should  play  that 
role  within  a  framework  of  government 
where  there  Is  administrative  Integration, 
not  fragmentation  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility. To  this  end  we  recommend  that 
the  present  commission  form  of  government 
be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  mayor-council 
form  of  government  loith  an  administrative 
assistant  appointed  by  and  responsible  to 
the  mayor. 

VI.   THE   ICATOa-COTTNCIL-ADMlM  ISfUATlVE 
ASSiarAMT  PLAN 

This  form  of  government  unifies  adminis- 
trative management  under  the  direction  of 
the  mayor.  The  city  council  devotes  Its  time 
to  policy-making,  leaving  the  administration 
of  policies  to  the  mayor  and  providing 
"checks  and  balances"  to  the  exercise  of  ad- 
ministrative powers  by  the  mayor  (see  pro- 
posed organization  chart  In  the  next  page). 
[Chart  not  printed  In  Record.] 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  the 
position  of  administrative  assistant  to  the 
mayor  to  assist  the  local  chief  executive  in 
performing  his  administrative  tasks.  Such 
position  can  be  established  by  ordinance 
adopted  by  the  city  council  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  40-14-04  of  the  North 
Dakota  Century  Code.  The  ordinance  shall 
fix  the  administrative  assistant's  salary  and 
shall  provide  that  he  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  mayor  with  the  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil under  a  one  year  renewable  contractual 
arrangement,  mutually  binding  upon  the 
city  and  the  administrative  assistant.  This 
contract  should  be  In  the  form  of  or  au- 
thorized by  an  ordinance  and  shall  specify 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  employment. 

We  recommend  that  the  administrative 
assistant  be  appointed  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  qualifications: 

1.  He  must  hold  a  graduate  degree  In  pub- 
lic administration. 

2.  He  must  have  had  at  least  two  years 
prior  experience  In  an  executive  and/or  ad- 
ministrative capacity  in  city  government. 

3.  He  need  not  be  a  resident  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  but  dxirlng  his  tenure 
of  office  he  must  reside  inside  the  city. 


We  recommend  that  the  administrative 
assistant  shall  have  the  following  duties  and 
responsibilities : 

I.  To  supervise  and  coordinate  the  work 
of  all  city  departments  and  agencies. 

3.  To  prepare  the  annual  city  budget  In 
accordance  with  the  Municipal  Budget  Law 
and  supervise  the  execution  of  the  budget. 

3.  To  develop  and  administer  a  sound  per- 
sonnel system  consistent  with  merit  prin- 
ciples. 

4.  To  study  and  evaluate  the  organization, 
procedures  and  effectiveness  of  the  various 
city  departments,  boards,  and  commissions 
and  to  formulate  and  r^ort  to  the  mayor 
plans  and  recommendations  for  Improving 
the  administrative  orgaalzatlon  and  opera- 
tional efficiency  of  the  several  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  city  government  as  a 
whole. 

5.  To  serve  as  the  chi^  purchasing  agent 
of  the  city. 

6.  To  review  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  city 
Including  an  analysis  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure trends  and  periodically  to  submit 
to  the  mayor  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  same. 

7.  To  analyse  and  report  to  the  mayor  con- 
cerning Impending  policy  decisions  affecting 
the  management  of  the  city  and  Its  agencies. 

8.  To  convene  periodically  the  heads  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  singly  or  collectively 
for  the  purpose  of  conferemce,  discussion  and 
report. 

9.  To  conduct  research  and  prepare  reports 
which  give  continuing  attention  to  problems 
Involving  the  effective  and  economical  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  city  serv- 
ices. 

10.  To  prepare  an  annual  report  of  all  ac- 
tivities, accomplishments,  problems  and 
needs  of  the  city  and  to  make  this  report 
available  to  the  mayor,  the  city  council  and 
the  public. 

II.  To  Install  a  system  of  records  manage- 
ment and  to  use  statistical  techniques  In  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  performance  data 
as  may  from  time  to  time  become  necessary 
or  desirable. 

12.  To  develop  and  prepare  materials  on 
management  practices  to  use  for  In-service 
training  programs  for  city  employees  and  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  guidance  In 
the  conduct  of  such  progcams. 

13.  To  maintain  liaison  with  civic  and 
community  groups  on  matters  of  govern- 
mental management. 

14.  To  attend  meetings  of  the  city  council. 
If  requested  by  the  co\incll,  and  to  make 
available  such  information  as  the  council 
may  require  and  submit  recommendations  on 
such  matters  as  it  may  specify. 

15.  To  attend  meetings  of  any  board,  com- 
mission, or  committee  of  which  the  mayor  Is 
a  member,  when  requested  by  the  mayor, 
with  the  privilege  of  participating  In  the  dis- 
cussion and  deliberation»  of  such  boards  or 
committees  as  the  mayor's  proxy. 

16.  To  assist  the  city  administration  In 
the  planning  and  drafting  of  legislation 
found  necessary  and  desirable  to  effectuate 
recommendations  concerning  the  same. 

We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  mayor- 
council  plan  plus  the  appointment  of  an 
administrative  assistant  to  the  mayor  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  ability  and  merit  will  give 
the  City  of  Pargo  all  the  advantages  of  the 
mayor-council  system  and  the  council-man- 
ager form: 

1.  It  separates  politics  from  administration 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. 

2.  It  preserves  the  office  of  the  mayor  aa 
the  center  of  political  leadership  and  respon- 
sibility. 

3.  It  captures  the  advantages  of  the  coun- 
cil-manager plan  wlthovit  the  risk  of  aban- 
doning the  value  of  an  elected  chief  execu- 
tive. 


4.  It  emphasizes  the  merits  of  administra- 
tive Integration  and  professional  manage- 
ment. 

6.  It  strengthens  executive  leadership. 

6.  It  preserves  representative  government 
by  replacing  five  commissioners  elected  at 
large  with  fourteen  aldermen — two  elected 
from  each  of  seven  wards. 

7.  It  frees  the  mayor  from  his  admimstra- 
tlve  duties  so  that  he  can  concentrate  on 
program  formulation,  while  It  gives  the  coim- 
cU  time  to  evaluate  and  adopt  such  programs. 

8.  It  fixes  responsibility  by  enabling  the 
public  to  see  who  Is  formulating  the  pro- 
grams of  the  city  and  who  Is  executing  these 
programs. 

9.  It  provides  a  framework  within  which 
effective  and  genuine  leadership  can  mobil- 
ize community-wide  support  for  these  pro- 
grams and  arouse  intensified  citizen  Interest 
In  government. 

10.  It  Is  the  only  form  of  local  government 
prescribed  by  the  North  Dakota  Centiiry 
Code,  which  Is  In  closest  harmony  vrtth 
America's  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government. 

The  Mayor-Coimcil-Adminlstratlve  Assist- 
ant Plan  proposed  herein  Is  not  new  In  the 
United  States.  Many  cities  have  been  using 
this  form  of  government  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  Among  these  cities  are 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  Newark, 
New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Duluth,  and  St.  Cloud.  The  titles  of  such 
officer  (administrative  assistant)  vary  vrtdely 
from  city  to  city:  In  New  York  City,  City 
Administrator;  In  Newark,  Business  Adminis- 
trator; In  Philadelphia,  Managing  Director; 
In  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, Chief  Administrative  Officer;  In  Louis- 
ville, City  Consultant;  and  In  Duluth  and  St. 
Cloud,  Administrative  Assistant.  The  title 
of  administrative  assistant  Is  proposed  here 
In  order  to  emphasize  the  subordination  of 
this  official  to  the  mayor. 

Vll.    CODE   OP   ETHICS 

It  Is  our  conviction  that  high  ethical  and 
moral  standards  are  essential  to  good  govern- 
ment. In  view  of  what  has  happened  In  the 
City  Hall  in  recent  years,  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  area  of  ethics  and  moral- 
ity In  city  government  Is  In  order.  We  rec- 
ommend that  a  committee  of  leading  citizens 
in  the  community  be  appointed  to  formulate 
a  code  of  ethics  to  be  used  as  a  yardstick 
by  which  the  people  can  judge  the  conduct  of 
their  city  officials. 

Viri.     CmZEN   PARTICIPATION  IN    MUNICIPAI.  AF- 
FAIRS 

Citizen  participation  In  local  government 
is  essential  and  crucial  In  a  democracy.  Such 
participation  requires  more  than  going  to 
the  polls  and  voting  for  the  candidate  of 
one's  choice.  It  also  Involves  running  for 
a  public  office,  serving  voluntarily  on  citizen 
advisory  committees,  laboring  for  love  In 
task  forces  and  attending  city  commission 
meetings.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
give  the  citizens  the  opportunity  to  take  part 
In  municipal  affairs  If  they  are  to  be  ex- 
pected to  make  intelligent  decisions  on  pub- 
lic issues. 

We  believe  that  the  change  of  the  meeting 
time  of  the  city  commission  from  evening 
sessions  to  morning  sessions  does  not  pro- 
Vide  the  citizens  with  that  opportunity.  We 
cannot  understand  how  those  who  favor  the 
holding  of  morning  sessions  can  consistently 
support  increased  citizen  participation  and 
Interest  as  prerequisite  for  Intelligent  resolu- 
tion of  public  questions  and  then  at  the 
same  time  make  It  Inconvenient  and  diffi- 
cult for  these  citizens  to  attend,  observe  and 
be  heard  In  the  meetings  of  their  own  local 
governing  body.  We  believe  that  morning 
meetings  of  the  city  commission  discourage 
citizen  participation  in  the  political  process, 
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decrease  their  interest  in  politics,  and  force 
these  citizens  to  lose  their  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  their  city  government.  Let  us  re- 
member that  in  a  democracy  the  people  are 
Boverelgn,  that  the  city  government  belongs 
to  them,  and  that  the  right  of  citizens  to  at- 
tend meetings  of  their  local  governing  body 
Is  Inviolate  and  protected  by  law. 

X.    HOME   axn-E   CHARTEB   FOE   FABGO 

Municipal  reform  should  be  a  continuing 
effort  aimed  at  modernization  of  the  struc- 
ture of  local  government.  There  Is  nothing 
better  than  a  home  rule  charter  as  a  tool 
with  which  citizens  can  adapt  their  local 
governmental  structure  to  new  problems, 
new  conditions,  new  challenges  and  new  pro- 
cedures. If  Fargo  has  a  charter  framed  and 
drawn  by  Its  own  citizen-taxpayers,  It  can 
have  more  discretion  In  choosing  the  kind  of 
political  framework  it  wishes  without  going 
through  the  state  legislature  In  Bismarck  for 
legislative  permission. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  in 
the  coming  November,  1966,  election  of  an 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  grant- 
ing home  rule  powers  to  cities  in  North 
Dakota. 

We  believe,  as  one  of  us  has  written,  that 
"home  rule  Is  one  of  the  best  Institutions  of 
local  democracy"  and  therefore  "It  merits 
the  support  of  the  electorate  and  the  en- 
dorsement of  all  civic  groups."' 

APPENDIX   A 


Statement  of  Mayor  Lashkowitz  regarding 
task  force  report — June  9, 1966 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  the  official  re- 
lease of  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  Report  on 
Pargo's  city  government. 

This  report  represents  nearly  eight  months 
of  research,  study  and  analysis  by  an  out- 
standing team  of  highly  recognized  and  re- 
spected political  scientists. 

This  report  is  unique  In  many  respects  be- 
cause: 

(1)  It  Is  the  first  significant  study  in  recent 
years  of  the  dty  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment conducted  In  this  area  and  perhaps 
nationally. 

(2)  It  represents  the  combined  effort  of 
outstanding  political  scientists  and  scholars 
from  three  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
who  worked  as  a  team. 

(3)  The  political  scientists  gave  of  their 
time  and  talents  without  one  cent  of  tax 
money  being  expended.  (Such  a  study 
would  ordinarily  cost  the  City  somewhere  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $15,000  as  a  conservative 
estimate. ) 

(4)  The  scholars  concerned  expended  In 
addition  to  their  own  time  and  talents,  their 
own  personal  resources  involving  consider- 
able expenditures  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  study. 

(5)  The  study  report  will  have  countless 
value  In  the  days  ahead,  not  only  to  scholars 
but  to  the  citizenry  generally  In  helping  to 
place  city  government  In  proper  perspective. 

I  want  to  thank  publicly  the  members  of 
the  Task  Force  and  specifically  Dr.  John  Bond 
of  North  Dakota  State  University.  Task  Force 
Chairman,  Dr.  A.  B.  VlUanueva,  Moorhead 
State  College,  Task  Force  Vice-chairman,  Dr. 
Curtis  Amlund,  North  Dakota  State  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  Harding  Noblltt,  Concordia  College, 
and  Dr.  Prank  Kendrlck.  Moorhead  State 
College.  These  men  Indlvldusdly  and  collec- 
tively gave  generously  their  time,  energies 
and  talents  in  the  accomplishment  of  thla 
study  and  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  the  City  of  Fargo.  These  scholars 
and  eminent  poUtlcal  scientists  were  willing 
to  subject  themselves  not  only  to  great  In- 
convenience   but   on   occasion   to   personal 


abuse  and  misunderstanding  In  order  to  see 
this  project  through.  I  commend  the  Task 
Force  as  a  team  and  Individually.  I  woiQd 
also  commend  Drs.  John  Bond  and  A.  B. 
VUlaneuva  for  the  leadership  and  direction 
that  they  brought  to  this  study  and  for  the 
tireless  efforts  that  they  expended  In  Its  ac- 
complishment. 

I  not  only  commend  the  Task  Force  but  1 
hall  Its  product.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
people  of  our  community  will  read  and  study 
Its  contents  carefully  and  familiarize  them- 
selves with  Its  recommendations. 

I,  as  a  personal  reference,  want  to  acknowl- 
edge not  only  the  scholarship  of  these  gentle- 
men but  the  remarkable  and  tenacious  char- 
acter of  each  of  them  as  Individuals.  In  the 
face  of  great  discouragement  they  faced  up 
to  their  task  and  saw  the  Job  through  suc- 
cessfully. 

I  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  our  City  respect,  admire  and  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  these  good  men  and  the  con- 
tribution that  they  have  made  to  our  City. 
It  had  taken  genuine  courage  to  undertake 
this  assignment  and  even  greater  courage  to 
complete  it. 

I  endorse  the  findings  of  the  Task  Force 
completely  and  I  hope  that  we  as  a  City 
can  take  the  necessary  steps  to  achieve  long 
overdue  modernization  of  Fargo's  city  gov- 
erimient.  Fargo  Is  a  great  City  with  a  re- 
spected record  of  accomplishment  in  many 
areas  and  should  break  loose  from  the  re- 
straints of  our  outmoded  and  archaic  form 
of  government  and  consider  very  seriously 
the  positive  recommendations  of  the  Task 
Force  which  point  the  way  toward  greater 
responsibility,  efficiency,  and  positive  achieve- 
ment and  Implementation  of  goals  at  a  sav- 
ing to  the  taxpayer  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
efforts. 

I  herewith  submit  the  Task  Force  report 
to  the  people  of  Fargo  and  I  hope  that  these 
gentlemen  will  continue  their  time  schedule 
permitting  to  be  available  for  consultation 
In  the  months  ahead. 


NEW  LOOK  AT  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM  NEEDED 


»A.  B.  VlUanueva,  "Towards  Home  Rule 
For  North  Dakota  Cities,"  North  Dakota  Law 
Review,  42:167  (January,  1966),  Reprinted 
In  the  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  North  Da- 
kota Municipalities,  34:10-11  (May,  1966). 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats alike — ^in  urging  that  a  new  look 
be  taken  at  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram. Inadequate  financing  and  a  con- 
oomltant  cutback  in  highway  construc- 
tion, ordered  lEust  November  by  the 
administration,  have  greatly  increased 
the  likelihood  that  the  41,000-niile  Inter- 
state Highway  System  will  not  be  com- 
pleted by  the  1972  target  date. 

Should  this  occur,  it  will  be  a  substan- 
tial setback  for  the  Nation's  defense  net- 
work, of  which  the  Federal  highway  sys- 
tem has  been  and  is  a  vital  link.  Surely 
the  Nation's  defense  requirements  are  no 
less  important  today  than  they  were  in 
1956,  the  year  Congress  voted  to  include 
the  highway  construction  program 
within  the  national  defense  system.  But 
other  considerations,  very  important  con- 
siderations, also  are  involved. 

The  cutback  in  the  Federal  highway 
program  comes  at  a  time  when  highway 
deaths  are  at  an  alltime  high  and  are 
still  mounting ;  when  more  motorists  use 
the  streets  and  highways  than  ever  be- 
fore; when  motor  vehicle  travel  stands  at 
a  record  900  bilUon  miles  a  year;  and 
when  the  Nation's  great  urban  centers 
are  strangulating  from  trafllc  congestion. 

In  1966  alone,  more  than  54,000  Ameri- 
cans—nine times  the  total  number  of 


Americans  killed  to  date  in  Vietnam- 
lost  their  lives  on  the  Nation's  highways. 
How  many  of  them  might  have  been 
saved  had  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem been  further  advanced  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  determine.  But  authorities 
agree  that  the  nimiber  would  have  been 
considerable. 

One  agency  of  government  is  busily 
engaged  in  a  program  to  encourage 
Americans  to  "See  America  First."  But 
how  can  they?  Unless  and  until  Ameri- 
cans have  access  to  modern,  high-speed 
highways  spanning  the  Nation,  the  agen- 
cy's efforts,  laudable  though  they  are, 
largely  will  be  in  vain.  Vacationers  have 
no  desire  to  spend  the  largest  part  of 
their  holiday  fighting  the  dangerous  and 
frustrating  traflBc  conditions  they  hoped 
in  the  first  place  to  leave  behind,  if  only 
temporarily. 

Another  consideration  is  that  the  delay 
in  the  Federal  highway  program  Is  cost- 
ing the  Nation  dearly  in  financial  terms. 
Construction  costs  and  prices  for  land 
along    rights-of-way    are   skyrocketing, 
thereby  making  it  even  less  likely  that 
the  highway  trust  fund,  which  by  law 
is  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  finance  construction  at  the 
level  necessary  to  complete  Interstate 
Highway  System  in  1972.    Already  the 
estimated  expense  of  the  freeway  system 
has  risen  to  $47  billion— or  $6  billion 
more  than  was  estimated  just  a  few  years 
ago.    And  each  time  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram increases  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, so  does  it  increase  for  the  States, 
which  must  pay  approximately  10  p>er- 
cent  of  the  cost  of  highway  construction 
within  their  borders.     Naturally,  most 
States,  already  hard  pressed  to  meet 
other  necessary  demands,  cannot  afford 
the  added  expense  brought  on  by  these 
delays. 

Additionally,  the  ordered  17%-percent 
cutback  in  the  highway  program,  which 
in  Arizona  alone  amounts  to  a  loss  of 
approximately  $15  million  annually,  has 
created  great  problems  within  and  out- 
side State  highway  departments.  These 
departments  in  all  50  States  are  geared 
and  staffed  for  maximum  efficiency  and 
economy  at  the  previous  levels  of  con- 
struction, which,  as  I  previously  indi- 
cated, also  are  the  minimum  necessary 
levels.   Now,  with  most  of  the  previously 

contracted  work  coming  to  a  conclusion, 
the  departments  face  the  difficult  deci- 
sion of  releasing  upward  to  15  percent 
of  their  highly  qualified  and  trained  per- 
sonnel— personnel  whom  they  would 
have  difficulty  rehiring  should  the  full 
scale  highway  program  be  resumed. 

But  State  highway  department  per- 
sonnel are  not  the  only  ones  affected  by 
this  slowdown  in  construction.  Thou- 
sands of  construction  workers  face  the 
loss  of  their  jobs  and  their  income; 
many  highway  contractors  face  bank- 
ruptcy; States'  economies  will  be  af- 
fected; and  governments — local,  State, 
and  Federal — face  the  loss  of  coimtless 
thousands  of  tax  dollars. 

When  the  administration  ordered  the 
cutback  in  highway  work  last  Novem- 
ber, it  did  so,  ostensibly,  in  order  to  cool 
down  the  Inflated  economy.  But  the  in- 
dications now  are  that  the  economy  has 
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cooled,      and      construction      therefore 
Should  be  resumed  at  the  former  level. 

There  can  be  no  justification,  moral 
or  economic,  for  using  moneys  from  the 
highway  tnist  fund  to  finance  other  gov- 
ernmental programs,  short  of  national 
defense,  however  worthy  they  might  be. 
This  fund — which  has  been  built  up 
through  taxes  on  gasoline,  tire,  oil,  and 
other  automotive  accessories — was 
established  for  the  explicit  purpose  of 
building  needed  highways  throughout 
the  Nation;  and  imtll  that  important 
mission  is  accomplished  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  taxpayers — those  who  use  our 
lilghways — the  funds  should  not  be 
diverted  for  other  purposes. 

The  Interstate  Highway  System  is  too 
important,  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional defense  and  highway  safety,  to  be 
delegated  a  low  or  even  secondary  prior- 
ity. It  must  move  ahead  with  all  delib- 
erate speed. 


PROJECT         HOPE:  "AMERICA'S 

GREATEST    GOOD-WILL    AMBAS- 
SADOR" 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  our  foreign  assistance  programs 
are  being  evaluated  carefully  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  there  are  a  nimiber  of  private  Amer- 
ican organizations  which  quietly  and 
effectively  are  going  about  the  business 
of  helping  others  to  help  themselves. 

Probably  the  most  successful  of  these 
has  been  Project  Hope.  Since  launched 
as  the  world's  first  peacetime  hospital 
ship  In  1960,  the  SS  Hope  has  brought 
the  best  In  medical  teaching,  facilities, 
and  treatment  to  millions  of  people  on 
three  continents.  In  each  country  which 
Hope  has  visited  she  has  left  behind  a 
lasting  legacy  of  medical  knowledge,  in- 
ternational imderstanding,  and  good  will. 

Recently  Project  Hope  received  the 
1967  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion—Reader's Digest  Foundation  award 
to  a  private  organization  for  distin- 
guished service  in  international  educa- 
tion. The  citation,  read  by  Ambassador 
Eugenie  M.  Anderson  of  the  UJ3.  mission 
to  the  United  Nations,  saluted  Hope  as 
"America's  greatest  good-will  ambas- 
sador abroad." 

Mr.  President,  because  Project  Hope's 
achievements  deserve  the  attention  of 
each  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  .citation  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CiTATrOH     TO     A     PXIVATE     ORGANIZATION     WOZ 
DiSTINCXnSHZD    SeRVICK    in    iNTXRNATIONAIi 

Education 

To  Project  HOPE,  an  Independent,  non- 
proflt  organization,  for  its  valuable  humani- 
tarian contribution  to  International  under- 
standing, the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation and  the  Reader's  Digest  Foundation 
present  their  award  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice. 

During  Its  Ave  medical  missions,  Project 
HOPE,  a  15,000-ton  former  Navy  hospital  ship 
that  stands  for  Health  Opportunity  for  Peo- 
ple Everywhere,  has  brought  good  will  and 
understanding,  as  well  as  modern  medical 
techniques,  to  Indonesia  and  South  Viet- 
nam, Peru,  Ecuador,  Oulnea  and  Nicaragua. 


Founded  in  1958  by  Dr.  William  B.  Walab. 
in  order  to  teach  self  help  to  developing 
countries,  the  S.S.  HOPB  has  become  "Amer- 
ica's greatest  good  will  ambassador  abroad." 
Its  purposes  are:  to  share  American  medical 
knowledge  and  practice  with  medical  per- 
sonnel In  other  nations,  and  to  treat  needy 
patients.  In  six  years,  HOPE  teams  have 
trained  more  than  3,000  physicians,  dentists, 
and  paramedical  personnel;  treated  more 
than  100,000  persons;  conducted  some  8,000 
major  operations;  and  vaccinated  more  than 
one  million  people. 

HOPE  maintains  activities  In  all  areas  that 
It  has  visited.  The  permanent  medical  stafT 
of  the  S.S.  HOPE  serves  for  token  compen- 
sation and  Is  supplemtnted  by  volunteer 
physicians,  surgeons  and  dentists  who  serve 
for  two-month  periods  on  a  rotating  basis. 
In  addition  to  classroom  instruction  and  on- 
the-job  training  aboard  the  ship,  HOPE 
teams  work  In  shore-baaed  clinics,  hospitals 
and  medical  schools,  all  with  the  cooperation 
of  local  medical  organizations. 

For  Its  compassionate  dedication  to  man- 
kind, for  Uterally  bringing  hope  to  thousands 
of  needy  people,  and  for  having  become  a 
symbol  of  American  International  good  will, 
IIE  and  the  Reader's  Digest  Foundation  are 
proud  to  salute  PROJECT  HOPE. 

(Accepted  by  Dr.  WllUatn  B.  Walsh,  Pound- 
er and  President) 


OPPORTUNITIES     FOR     PEACE     IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  of  January  25,  1967, 
contained  an  editorial  entitled  "Finding 
Opportunities  for  Peace  in  Vietnam." 
The  editorial  discussed  proposals  I  have 
made  for  negotiating  a  settlement  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  and  1  am  grateful  for 
the  Gazette's  endorsement  of  my  views. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PlNDINO    OPPORTXJNrriBB    FOR    PeACE    tM 
ViBTNAlI 

Senator  Fulbrlght  has  tffectlvely  answered 
the  critics  who  say  that  he  has  no  alterna- 
tives to  the  policy  that  tte  national  admin- 
istration Is  pursuing  In  Vietnam.  In  his  book 
The  Arrogance  of  Power  he  has  outlined  anew 
In  the  clearest  and  most  orderly  fashion  an 
eight-point  plan  for  reaching  toward  peace 
and  a  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  senator  argues  that,  to  begin  with, 
the  United  States  should  compel  the  Saigon 
government  to  seek  negoUatlons  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front  (Viet  Cong).  In 
support  of  such  a  peace  move,  the  United 
States  would  halt  its  air  attacks  on  the 
North  and  curtail  its  military  operations  In 
the  South  to  the  extent  oompatlble  with  se- 
curity. Immediately,  the  goal  would  be  a 
cease-flre  and  the  beginning  of  negotiations, 
with  four  district  belligerents  recognized — 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong,  South 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States.  At  the 
conference  table  the  goal  would  be  agree- 
ment for  elections  to  bring  about  self-deter- 
mination, with  all  parties  committed  to 
honor  the  outcome,  whaterver  It  proved  to  be. 
In  a  broader  context,  an  agreement  would  be 
sought  among  all  Interested  states  In  South- 
east Asia  for  neutralizing  ttie  region.  Finally, 
If  the  whole  program  fell  through,  the  United 
States  would  consolidate  Its  forces  In  posU-^ 
tlons  of  strength,  as  advooated  in  the  "OSivln 
plan,"  and  remain  in  South  Vietnam  m- 
deflnltely. 

This  Is  a  condensed  version  of  what  Ful- 
brlght proposes,  but  we  hope  It  conveys  the 
essence  of  what  he  has  in  mind.    In  his  own 
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presentation  he  argues  his  case  powerfully 
and  bases  his  policy  design  on  two  "funda- 
mental realities:" 

".  .  .  first,  that  the  United  States,  as  the 
nation  with  principle,  though  not  exclusive 
responsibility  for  world  peace  and  stability, 
cannot  accept  defeat  or  a  disorderly  with.! 
drawal  from  Vietnam;  second,  that  it  now 
seems  likely  that  a  complete  military  victory 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  sacrifices  dis- 
proportionate to  American  security  Interests 
In  South  Vietnam  and  by  raising  the  level 
of  violence  to  a  degree  that  would  Impose 
greatly  Increased  suffering  on  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  and  would  also  greatly  In- 
crease the  danger  of  war  with  China." 

Senator  FtUbright's  statement  of  the  real- 
ities we  find  wholly  convincing.  His  outline 
of  proposals  to  accommodate  these  realities, 
for  its  part,  is  subject  to  several  imponder- 
ables and  uncertainties  (as  the  admlnlstra- 
tlon's  policy,  in  turn,  bears  Its  own  Imponder- 
ables and  uncertainties).  Fulbrlght  himself 
has  recognized  explicitly  the  absence  of  any 
certain  remedy  by  Incorporating,  at  the  end, 
the  "Gavin  plan"  prescribing  what  to  do  If 
the  campaign  for  peace  failed. 

It  Is  necessary  to  recognize,  we  think,  that 
the  Fulbrlght  plan  sounds  much  more  feasi- 
ble now  than  It  would  have  sounded  18 
months  or  a  year  ago.  and  partly  because  of 
the  very  Improvement  In  the  American  mill- 
tary  position  that  derives  from  the  expan- 
sion of  American  forces.  But  In  any  event 
Fulbrlght  does  have  his  own  definitive  ideas 
about  what  to  do  and  where  to  go  In  Vietnam 
and  we  would  hope  that  the  President,  in 
spite  of  the  severe  strain  on  the  Johnson- 
Pulbrlght  relationship,  will  become  disposed 
to  give  Fulbrlght's  approach  a  re-examlna- 
tlon. 

Considerable  evidence  indicates  that  the 
situation  In  Vietnam  is  becoming  more  fluid 
the  adversary's  attitude  more  flexible.  In 
these  circumstances  the  United  States  has 
particular  reason  to  review  and  re-appraise 
policy  continuously,  to  see  if  the  measures 
previously  rejected  may  have  become  tenable 
or  even  promising,  as  political  and  military 
conditions  change.  The  best  of  Pulbrighfs 
proposals,  we  believe,  lies  in  suspending  the 
air  attacks  on  the  North.  The  essential  point 
however,  is  that  from  one  or  more  of  the  con- 
cessions Fulbrlght  proposes  an  opportunity 
for  peace  might  spring  full-blown. 


TIMELY  MESSAGE  ON  AIR 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
cities.  In  the  public  press  and  here  in 
Congress,  there  is  Increased  emphasis  on 
the  rapid  rise  of  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. 

Yesterday  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  message  which  included  his 
recommendations  for  specific  steps  to  re- 
verse the  rising  trend  of  air  pollution.  It 
is  a  needed  and  timely  message.  My  spe- 
cial interest  In  this  field  Is  based  on 
nearly  4  years  service  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  During  that 
time  we  have  considered  landmark  legis- 
lation dealing  with  air  pollution.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  blight  on  our  Nation  will 
require  more  legislation  in  the  future. 

We  will  learn  later  how  the  President 
proposes  to  carry  out  his  recommenda- 
tions to  step  up  the  fight  on  air  pollution. 
For  now,  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
President  on  the  urgent  tone  of  his  mes- 
sage. I  am  sure  his  recommended  bills 
will  be  given  speedy  and  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

Our  subcommittee  will  also  continue  to 
develop  its  own  proposals  for  bringing  to 
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bear  the  concerted  efforts  of  Government, 
industry  and  private  citizens. 

Last  December  13  I  was  privileged  to 
participate  in  the  National  Conference  on 
Air  Pollution  here  in  Washington.  In  my 
remarks  at  that  time,  I  said : 

We  must  encourage  a  sense  of  urgency. 
We  are  all  affected — Industry,  government 
and  private  citizens  alike — and  we  must  all 
cooperate  In  cleaning  up  the  air  upon  which 
we  depend  for  our  very  Uves. 

At  that  time  I  also  mentioned,  in  com- 
menting on  the  role  of  industry  and  re- 
search: 

Based  on  this  research  and  the  Improved 
techniques  developed  and  with  the  assist- 
ance Of  the  businesses  themselves,  the  Fed- 
eral government  should  also  help  devise  and 
suggest  reasonable  standards  for  Industrial 
processes. 

I  note  with  great  Interest  that  the 
President  proposes  "emission  control 
levels  should  be  set  for  those  industries 
that  contribute  heavily  to  air  pollution." 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  remarks  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Air  Pollution  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
A  Congressional  View  op  the  Problem 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  participate 
today  In  this  significant  conference  and  I 
appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  listen 
to  experts  in  the  field  of  air  poUutlon. 

This  conference  represents  a  great  deal  of 
work  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  as  well  as  a  cooperative  and 
helpful  spirit  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
contributing  to  it.  Tou  are  aU  to  be 
congratulated. 

My  own  interest  In  the  problem  of  air 
pollution  is  long  standing.  Nearly  10  years 
ago,  when  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  we  enacted  an  air 
pollution  control  law.  It  was  needed  then, 
but  the  urgency  today,  of  course.  Is  much 
greater. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  created  a  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  and 
I  have  been  a  member  since  then.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman.  Senator  Muskle  of  Maine,  and 
the  experience  has  given  me  the  opportunity 
to  hear  and  learn  a  great  deal  about  air 
pollution  from  government  officials,  leaders 
of  business  and  Industry,  scientists,  and 
Interested  citizens. 

Our  first  major  accomplishment  as  a  sub- 
committee was  passage  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1963.  It  has  since  been  amended,  and  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  under  this  legislation. 

It  was  Intended  to  provide  significant  new 
(q)portunltles  for  government  and  Industry 
to  join  In  a  concerted  attack  on  the  very 
serious  threat  of  air  poUutlon. 

Those  opportunities  are  being  met.  But 
there  Is  much  more  to  be  done.  This  ex- 
plains, at  least  in  part,  our  presence  here 
today. 

Any   consideration    of    the   air   pollution 

problem  and  legislation  must  be  made  in  the 

context  of  the  concern  of  the  general  public. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  the  concern 

is  great,  and  Is  growing. 

That  "smog  alert"  along  the  East  Coast 
recently  called  special  attention  to  the 
problem. 

Also,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio 
and  television  have  given  Increasingly  in- 
tense coverage  to  air  pollution  and  Its  smoth- 
ering imp>act  on  health,  property  values,  and 
the  simple  enjoyment  of  our  homes  and 
communities. 


Today  we  have  a  public  alarmed  over  air 
pollution  in  its  many  forms.  And  govern- 
ment—at all  levels— is  responsive  to  the 
need  to  take  action. 

Although  this  public  interest,  coupled  with 
action  by  government  and  industry,  is  re- 
sulting In  progress.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  problem  Is  receding.  Air 
pollution  rises  along  with  our  population 
growth  and  the  growth  of  our  economy.  We 
can  make  progress  In  attacking  pollution  and 
yet  only  mark  time  because  of  these  forces 
which  constantly  add  to  the  problem. 

This  situation  Is  Illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  more  than  one  half 
of  the  nation's  nearly  200  million  people  live 
on  about  one-tenth  of  the  land  area.  By 
1975  we  can  expect  that  three-fourths  of  some 
235  million  people  will  be  living  on  this  same 

land  area. 

In  brief,  more  needs  to  be  done.  We  must 
encourage  a  sense  of  urgency.  We  are  all 
affected — Industry,  government  and  private 
citizens  alike — and  we  must  all  cooperate  In 
cleaning  up  the  air  upon  which  we  depend 
for  our  very  lives. 

My  Intent  today  is  to  comment  briefly  on 
what  this  air  pollution  problem  means  to 
Industry  In  terms  of  responslblUty,  costs, 
government  action  and  opportunity. 

Everyone  In  the  nation  contributes  to  air 
pollution  to  some  degree,  but  Industry  is 
naturally  singled  out  because  It  Is  often  a 
conspicuous  contributor.  A  smokestack 
belching  pwllutants  Is  a  beacon  hard  to  miss. 
An  article  In  the  Harvard  Business  Review 
Of  past  September-October  makes  the  ob- 
servation that  "Industry,  in  the  broad  sense, 
is  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  well 
over  half  of  all  the  air  and  water  pollution 
now  taking  place." 

Whatever  the  exact  contribution,  industry 
obviously  Is  vitally  concerned  with  both 
causing  and  correcting  the  problems. 

It  Is  understandable  that  In  the  past 
spokesmen  for  Indxistry  were  not  alarmed 
about  air  pollution.  Neither  was  the  public. 
And  government  was  also  not  very  active  in 
the  field. 

But  times  have  changed,  and  so  should  the 
attitudes  of  all  concerned  with  air  pollution. 
Today  Is  not  the  time  to  hear  the  sugges- 
tion that  air  polutlon  Is,  after  all,  only  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  continued  economic 
growth  and  technical  progress. 

It  Is  not  the  time  to  suggest  that  the 
wheels  of  Industry  will  grind  to  a  halt  If 
we  continue  to  Insist  upon  cleaner  air. 

It  is  not  the  time  to  say  that  control  of 
air  pollution  comes  pretty  far  down  on  any 
list  of  priorities  by  public  and  private  agen- 
cies. 

What  makes  such  suggestions  unreasonable 
Is  the  fact  of  (11  billion  In  economic  losses 
every  year  from  air  pollution. 

And  who  can  put  a  price  on  the  Irrepara- 
ble Injury  to  human  health  In  the  form  of 
such  diseases  as  emphysema  and  lung 
cancer? 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  a  nation  as  wealthy 
and  as  technologically  advanced  as  ours  will 
continue  to  pay  the  heavy  price  of  air  pol- 
lution. 

I  know  that  indtistry  Is  aware  of  Its  part 
In  pollution  cause  and  control  and  wants 
to  meet  Its  responsibilities. 

What  of  costs?  After  all,  control  of  air 
poUutlon  Is  an  added  expense  In  the  manu- 
facturing process. 

A  minute  ago  I  used  the  figure  of  $11  bil- 
lion In  annual  economic  losses  from  air  pol- 
lution. 

This  could  be  drastically  reduced — perhaps 
by  two-thirds — with  the  expenditure  of  $3 
bllUon  a  year  In  air  pollution  control.  The 
techniques  are  available  to  do  the  job. 

Admittedly  this  Is  expressing  a  compU- 
cated  problem  in  slmpllfled  terms,  but  the 
two  figures  indicate  that  an  effective  air 
pollution  control  program  would  pay  for 
Itself. 

A  bonus  would  be  both  healthier  and  more 
pleasant  living  conditions  for  our  citizens. 


Although  there  are  many  technical  prob- 
lems to  be  overcome,  it  Is  also  worth  noting 
that  industry  Itself  can  collect  a  bonus  from 
air  pollution  control  If  It  can  devise  ways 
to  capture  and  use  again  the  waste  products 
Involved  in  air  pollution. 

For  example,  bmrnlng  coal  and  fuel  oil 
releases  some  23  million  tons  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide every  year. 

On  the  assumption  that  roughly  half  of 
the  total  amount  can  be  recovered,  about 
five  milUon  tons  of  elemental  sulfur  can 
be  produced.  At  current  prices,  this  would 
be  worth  about  $125  million. 

Capturing  waste  products,  or  simply  con- 
trolling pollution  more  effectively,  takes  re- 
search. 

Better  ways  mvist  be  found  to  stop  odors 
from  pulp  mills,  dust  from  cement  mills, 
plumes  of  iron  oxides  from  steel  mills,  and 
other  sources  of  pollution  from  our  varied 
manufacturing  processes. 

Industry  has  stepped  up  Its  activities  In 
the  research  field  and  will  undoubtedly  ex- 
pand Its  efforts  In  the  years  ahead. 

And  the  Federal  government  must  also 
exercise  greater  responsibility  in  the  research 
field. 

Based  on  this  research  and  the  Improved 
techniques  developed  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  businesses  themselves,  the  Fed- 
eral government  should  also  help  devise  and 
suggest  reasonable  standards  for  industrial 
processes.  This  would  be  a  valuable  service 
to  local  and  state  air  pollution  control 
agencies. 

As  you  know,  the  Clean  Air  Act  baslcaUy 
provides  Increased  federal  support  for  state 
and  local  control  programs. 

I  support  this  concept.  After  all  pollu- 
tion begins  as  a  local  problem  and  the  best 
place  to  stop  It  Is  at  the  source.  Pollution 
from  motor  vehicles  is  a  significant  excep- 
tion, of  course,  because  cars  and  trucks  cross 
state  lines  so  easily. 

It  Is  a  safe  generalization,  I  believe,  that 
Industry  also  supports  the  concept  of  local 
and  state  action.  And  Industry  can 
strengthen  this  approach  by  seeking  and 
backing  adoption  of  equitable  and  effective 
control  regulations  In  our  cities  and  states. 
There  is  another  level  of  government 
which  will  Ukely  be  Increasingly  concerned 
with  air  pollution  control,  and  that  is 
groups  of  states  united  In  compacts. 

Such  an  arrangement  has  recently  been 
suggested  for  the  greater  PhUadelphla  area, 
which  would  taclude  the  northern  part  of 
Delaware. 

Whether  or  not  this  particular  compact 
wUl  come  about  I  dont  know,  but  it  la  ap- 
parent that  air  poUutlon  is  no  respecter  of 
state  boundaries  and  what  one  state  does 
has  a  definite  effect  on  its  neighbors. 

V^nille  the  emphasis  Is  now  on  action  by 
local  Eind  state  governments,  with  the  fed- 
eral government  supplementing  their  ef- 
forts, the  public  could  demand  a  shift  to 
more  direct  federal  action  If  the  results  are 
not  satisfactory. 

Industry  and  private  citizens  can  help 
local  and  state  governments  and  I  am  sure 
they  will. 

But  If  this  support  is  not  sufficient.  If  it 
appears  that  the  air  pollution  problem  la 
overwhelming  local  and  state  efforts,  the  role 
of  the  federal  government  wUl  necessarily 
expand  greatly.  I  know  our  subcommittee 
will  continue  to  watch  developments  closely. 
We  have  a  problem.  We  also  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  something  about  it.  AU  of 
us  share  the  opportunity.  The  means  either 
exist  or  can  be  found  to  lick  air  poUutlon. 
What  Is  needed  for  success  In  this  effort  Is 
a  matching  determination  by  government 
and  Industry,  backed  by  private  citizens,  to 
make  and  keep  our  air  clean. 

We  have  aU  been  a  little  late  in  recogniz- 
ing the  extent  of  the  problem  but  now  that 
we  do  there  Is  no  excuse  for  not  doing  some- 
thing about  it.  This  conference  itself  la 
evidence  of  oxa  resolve  and  wm  undoubtedly 
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■pur  action  In  a  battle  we  cannot  afford  to 
looe. 
Tbank  you. 


TEUBUTE  TO  THE  THREE  APOLLO 
ASTRONAUTS 
Mr.  DODD.     Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion was  stunned  by  the  accident  that 
claimed  the  lives  of  the  three  Apollo 

astronauts — Lt.  Col.  Virgil  I.  Grissom, 
Lt.  Col.  Edward  White,  and  Lt.  Comdr. 
Roger  B.  Chaffee. 

These  were  no  ordinary  young  men. 
They  were  men  of  extraordinary  back- 
ground, character,  and  ability. 

It  takes  a  particular  kind  of  courage  to 
explore  the  unknown  reaches  of  space. 
Just  as  it  took  bold  men  to  blaze  a  trail 
across  the  wilderness  to  establish  this 
Nation,  It  takes  bold  men  to  push  back 
the  frontiers  of  space. 

Qus  Grissom,  Ed  White,  and  Roger 
Chaffee  served  their  Nation  well  and  in 
doing  so  they  served  the  cause  of  man- 
kind by  widening  oiur  knowledge  of  the 
luilverse.  Tlielr  sense  of  adventure  com- 
bined with  their  courageous  dedication 
stirred  our  imaginations  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  man  could  overcome  his  earth- 
bound  limitations.  And  now  they  will 
take  their  place  In  history  alongside  the 
great  explorers  and  heroes  of  this  coim- 
try  and  of  the  world. 

The  memory  of  these  men  will  be 
revered,  and  their  pioneering  work  and 
their  sacrifice  will  serve  as  inspiration 
to  those  who  will  follow  them  and  carry 
on  to  expand  the  horizons  of  our 
universe. 

There  is  no  better  way  for  us  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  these  brave 
young  men  than  to  carry  forth  the  work 
which  they  so  ably  began.  I  hope  their 
great  sacrifice  will  strengthen  our  deter- 
mination to  continue  our  explorations 
of  space. 

We  had  come  to  know  Colonel  Grissom 
and  Colonel  White  because  of  previous 
flights  in  which  they  participated,  and 
we  had  looked  forward  to  learning  more 
about  young  Commander  Chaffee. 

As  we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
their  bereaved  young  families,  we  realize 
that  we  too  have  suffered  a  grave 
national  loss. 


THE  VIETNAM  SERVICEMEN  AND 
VETERANS  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  anxious  to  add  my  voice  and  sup- 
port for  the  President's  proposed  Viet- 
nam Servicemen  and  Veterans  Act  of 
1957. 

The  American  people  can  be  proud  of 
their  generosity  toward  veterans.  Coimt- 
less  laws  and  the  various  GI  bills  have  at- 
tested to  the  gratitude  of  the  American 
public  toward  the  men  and  women  who 
have  fought  this  Nation's  battles. 

America  has  erected  a  structure  of 
veterans'  benefits  and  programs  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  the  world.  OI 
home  loans,  schooling,  job  training,  farm 
training,  medical  treatment  and  care, 
war  orphans  educational  assistance,  dis- 
ability compensation,  pensions,  widows' 
benefits,  rehabilitation  for  the  disabled, 
nursing  home  care,  restoration  homes, 


guardianship  attention  for  dependents — 
all  of  these  worthwhile  benefits  and  pro- 
grams are  for  veterans — and  deservedly 
so. 

Now,  it  comes  time  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
the  benefits  and  programs  for  veterans 
of  the  present  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

Now  it  comes  time  to  increase  the 
amount  of  servlcemens'  group  life  in- 
surance for  those  men  fighting  in  the 
Jimgles  of  Vietnam. 

Now  it  comes  time  to  look  closely  at 
the  pension  and  compensation  system  for 
older  veterans. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  Presidential  pro- 
posals fill  a  need  and  are  shaped  to  meet 
the  needs  of  servicemen  and  veterans. 

Veterans  in  the  past  have  made  wise 
use  of  their  benefits.  They  have  not 
frittered  them  away ;  they  have  not  used 
them  as  a  "gravy  train."  They  have 
utilized  them  soundly — in  every  walk  of 
life,  GI  bUl-trained  veterans  are  filling 
manpower  reservoirs  and  they  have 
helped  to  raise  the  educational  level  of 
oiu-  entire  Nation. 

The  President  has  my  support. 


CONSERVATION  OP  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  NEI£ON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  just  sent  to  Congress  an 
outstanding  conservation  message  which 
continues  the  great  Presidential  leader- 
ship for  conservation  of  natural  resources 
which  we  have  seen  over  the  last  few 
years. 

There  are  many  fine  things  in  this 
Presidential  message,  hut  I  am  particu- 
larly delighted  at  the  recommendations 
regarding  the  control  of  air  pollution  and 
the  creation  of  new  parks,  a  scenic  rivers 
system,  and  hiking  trails. 

In  my  first  speech  In  the  Senate  in 
1963, 1  stated  that  I  considered  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  natural  resources  and 
the  defense  of  our  natural  environment 
the  most  urgent  domestic  crises  facing 
our  Nation.  I  said  that  unless  the  Na- 
tion prepared  for  battle  immediately,  its 
people  would  not  have  clean  water  to 
drink,  clean  air  to  breathe,  decent  soil 
in  which  to  grow  their  food,  and  a  green 
outdoors  in  wliich  to  live  a  few  decades 
from  now. 

Fortunately,  since  that  time  we  have 
received  strong  Presidential  leadership 
for  the  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
a  matter  which  had  been  somewhat  ne- 
glected in  the  past.  We  have  made  great 
strides  but  the  threat  to  our  environment 
has  continued  to  develop  so  rapidly  that 
we  have  been  hard  pressed  just  to  hold 
our  own.  In  his  conservation  message 
today,  the  President  recognizes  again  the 
need  to  look  to  the  future  and  work  with 
a  great  sense  of  urgency  to  meet  this 
tlireat. 

He  proposes  signiflcant  additions  to 
our  national  park  system,  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  that  he  has  chosen  to  in- 
clude my  Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  project  in  northern  Wisconsin  as 
one  of  his  four  priority  recommendations. 
Spectacular  areas  such  as  the  Apostle 
Islands,  rich  in  scenery  and  history  and 
offering  tremendous  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  entire  Midwest,  must  be 
set  aside,  protected,  and  tastefully  de- 


veloped for  posterity  If  we  are  to  meet 
the  soaring  demand  for  recreation  in  the 
years  ahead.  This  project  will  be  a  great 
asset  to  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation. 

The  President  also  recommends  the  en- 
actment of  legislation,  such  as  I  intro- 
duced last  year,  to  establish  a  nation- 
wide system  of  hiking  trails,  including 
the  famed  Appalachian  Trail  which 
winds  through  the  mountains  from 
Maine  to  Georgia.  A  national  system 
of  hiking  trails,  coordinated  with  trail 
systems  developed  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments  can  provide  high  quality  recre- 
ation at  extremely  low  cost  for  all  of  our 
citizens  throughout  the  country. 

The  President  also  recommends  a  na- 
tional scenic  rivers  system,  in  which  I 
am  deeply  interested.  It  is  our  hope 
that  this  proposal  will  enable  us  to  pre- 
serve rivers  such  as  the  Wolf  and  the  St. 
Croix,  In  Wisconsin,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all  our  citizens  for  generations  to  come. 

The  President's  recommendations  in 
the  field  of  air  pollution  represent  a 
major  step  forward  In  meeting  one  of 
the  most  serious  threats  to  public  health 
and  to  our  natural  environment.  As  I 
told  the  National  Conference  on  Air  Pol- 
lution here  in  Washington  last  month, 
the  great  need  in  the  fight  against  air 
pollution  is  to  establish  regional  control 
commissions  to  meet  the  air  pollution 
problem  as  it  actually  exists,  without  re- 
gard to  local  political  boundaries.  I  also 
said  at  that  time  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  establish  air  quality 
standards  and  regiilate  the  level  of  emis- 
sions to  be  tolerated  by  industries  whicli 
pollute  the  air.  I  am  greatly  pleased  that 
the  President  has  made  all  of  these  rec- 
ommendations in  this  outstanding  mes- 
sage which  he  has  sent  to  the  Congress. 


SIGNIFICANT  ACTIONS  ON  BEHALF 
OF  MEMBERS  OF  ARMED  FORCES, 
VETERANS,  AND  DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  two 
significant  actions  were  taken  today  in 
behalf  of  our  men  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
veterans  of  prior  wars,  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

One  was  the  message  received  today 
from  our  President  proposing  broader 
scale  benefits  for  them. 

Second,  the  swift  action  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  in  concluding 
its  consideration  and  favorably  report- 
ing to  the  Senate  the  first  proposal  of 
the  President — namely,  that  we  provide 
wartime  benefits  for  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  and  their  survivors  and  depend- 
ents. 

The  bill  was  sponsored  in  the  Senate 
by  me,  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYA],  and  70  other  Senators. 

This  legislation  was  very  nearly  en- 
acted by  Congress  last  October,  but  the 
House  adjourned  before  it  could  take 
final  action  on  the  Senate  bill.  This 
year,  I  am  confident,  the  bill  will  be 
speedily  approved.  The  men  fighttag  in 
Vietnam  today  will  gain  new  strength 
and  new  confidence  in  those  of  us  at 
home  when  they  hear  of  President  John- 
son's message  to  the  90th  Congress  in 
their  behalf. 

I  know  that  this  administration  and 
Congress  can  be  proud  of  the  things  they 
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have  done  for  our  servicemen,  but  the 
President  has  said  we  must  do  more. 
His  message  has  a  broadness  of  purpose 
and  a  recognition  of  need  never  before 
equaled  by  a  prior  administration.    It 
covers  almost  every  aspect  of  existing 
veterans'  programs  and  recommends  new 
ones.    It  asks  our  help  to  give  more  to 
the  youngsters  now  fighting  for  freedom 
in  the  Far  East.    It  asks  us  to  give  more 
recognition,  including  higher  education 
benefits,  to  those  who  have  fought  there 
and  have  been  discharged  from  service. 
It  does  not  stop  there.    The  message 
also  requests  that  we  raise  the  amount 
of  pensions  for  those  veterans  who  have 
served  in  prior  wars  or  who  have  passed 
away  and  have  left  behind  them  widows 
in  need.   My  constituents  have  been  ask- 
ing me  for  a  new  and  positive  approach 
to  their  problem.    The  Pi-esident's  mes- 
sage has  helped  me  to  crystallize  my 
thinking  in  all  these  areas  of  great  con- 
cern to  me  since  I  began  my  service  in 
this  body. 

Tills  is  a  positive  veterans'  legislative 
package.  It  is  not  reactionary  to  the 
pressures.  It  is  a  response  based  on 
careful  analysis  of  the  essential  higredi- 
ents  of  our  existing  programs  and  what 
should  be  done  to  make  them  fair  and 
right.  I  assure  the  President  and  all 
Senators  that  I  will  endorse  these  meas- 
ures. I  am  further  gratified  to  see  that 
the  administration  will  continue  its  re- 
search in  depth  to  see  to  it  that  aU 
programs  are  fair  and  equitable. 


CRIME-STOP  STOPS  CRIME 
Mr.  BAYH.     Mr.  President,  we  can  all 
recall  the  tragic  events  that  occurred  in 
New  York  some  months  ago  when  a 
woman  was  murdered  in  full  view  of  a 
number  of  citizens  who  refused  to  come 
to  her  aid  or  to  phone  the  police.    The 
significance  of  tills  lies  not  in  the  mere 
location  of  the  crime  because  it  could 
have  happened  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.    The    Important    point    is    the 
total  lack  of  involvement  exhibited  by 
more  than  a  score  of  American  citizens 
who  witnessed  this  coldblooded  murder. 
It  is  precisely  this  type  of  public  indif- 
ference that  permits  crime  to  flovirish. 
To  counteract  the  rising  crime  rate  in 
the  United  States,  many  experts  agree 
that  there  must  be  a  great  increase  In 
public  awareness  and  involvement.    An 
article  which  appeared  in  the  October 
1966  issue  of  Reader's  Digest  dramati- 
cally relates  how  Important  a  concerned 
public  can  be  in  this  battle.   It  tells  the 
story  of  a  woman  who  exercised  her 
civic  responsibility — sometliing  many  of 
us  have  not  been  doing — and  thereby 
prevented  a  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanhnoiis  con- 
sent that  this  article,  entitled  "Crime- 
Stop  Stops  Crime,"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom   the   Reader's   Digest.   October   10661 

Crime-Stof  Stops  Cbuck 

(Condensed  Prom  the  Clilcago  Tribune 

Magazine) 

(By  Karl  Detzer) 

(Nora. — Chicago  la  waging  the  most  buc- 

oe88ful    wcu:    on   lawlefisniess   any   city   has 


fought  In  years — thanks  to  an  Incorruptible 
poUce  chief  and  Inspired  citizens.) 

Mrs.  Clara  Cronln  neither  looks  nor  talks 
like  a  crime  fighter,  but  she's  a  good  one 
and  has  an  official  citation  signed  by  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  to  prove  it.  She  is  one  of 
the  many  responsible  citizens  of  Chicago 
who  have  given  the  poUce  a  courageous  help- 
ing hand  when  they  needed  it.  With  her 
aid  they  halted  a  serious  crlme-in-progress 
and  sent  two  dangerous  felons  to  prison. 
Superintendent  O.  W.  Wilson.  Chicago's  eru- 
dite but  tough-minded  police  chief,  says  of 
Mrs.  Cronin:  "If  all  our  cities  had  men  and 
women  who  take  their  responslblUty  as  se- 
riously as  she  does,  they'd  be  safer  places  to 

Uve." 

A  widow  of  70,  Mrs.  Cronln  resides  In  a 
pleasant  apartment  in  a  middle-class  neigh- 
borhood on  Cliicago's  southwest  side.  Re- 
turning home  at  8:50  p.m.  last  March  20, 
she  was  reaching  into  her  handbag  for  her 
key  when  she  happened  to  glance  at  the 
lighted  window  of  her  neighbors,  the  Mon- 
taltos.  Just  then  a  man  in  the  Montalto 
apartment  Jerked  down  the  window  shade. 
But  she  had  seen  him  clearly.  He  wore  a 
mask. 

Swallowing  a  scream,  Mrs.  Cronin  hurried 
Into  her  apartment.  "I  had  to  do  some- 
thing fast,"  she  says,  "and  I  remembered 
Crime-Stop." 

The  blue  and  white  card  beside  Mrs.  Cron- 
In's  telephone  read:  "Operation  Crime- 
Stop — Phone  PO  5-1313."  She  dialed  care- 
fuUy.  At  police  headquarters  a  light  flashed 
on  the  desk  of  Dispatcher  Jim  Stone  who 
answered  promptly. 

It  usually  takes  only  four  seconds  for  a 
citizen  calling  PO  5-1313  to  hear  a  dispatch- 
er's voice.  There  is  no  switchboard  to  waste 
precious  moments  for  someone  needing  help. 
Every  call  is  channeled  automatically  to  the 
dispatcher  responsible  for  all  police  cars  in 
the  area  where  the  call  originates.  To  save 
seconds.  Chicago  police  divided  the  city  into 
eight  zones,  each  with  Its  own  dispatch  desk 
and  radio  frequency.  In  front  of  each  desk 
is  a  large  map  of  the  area  it  is  responsible 
for,  showing  every  street  and  alley.  An 
electric  light  marks  the  location  of  every 
available  patrol  car  in  the  zone. 

That  March  evening,  Mrs.  Cronin  spoke 
calmly  and  clearly  to  the  dispatcher,  as  her 
Crime-Stop  card  directed.  Stone  asked  some 
rapid  questions.  Mrs.  Cronin  answered  them 
quickly — the  apartment  nvunber,  what  floor, 
how  to  reach  it  by  front  or  back  stairs,  the 
nearest  fire  escape.  Placing  Mrs.  Cronln  on 
hold.  Dispatcher  Stone  pressed  the  switch 
imder  his  desk  with  his  foot.  It  opened  the 
radio  transmitter,  and  Stone  gave  out  the 
information.  He  immediately  notified  Mrs. 
Cronln  that  the  cars  had  been  dispatched. 
Of  15  patrol  cars  in  the  district,  12  were 
free.  SUently,  these  took  off.  On  his  car 
radio  the  area  sergeant  assigned  specific 
spots,  front  or  rear  door,  main  or  back 
stairs,  or  fire  escape.  Forty  seconds  after 
Mrs.  Cronin  liad  dialed,  the  first  two  police- 
men ran  into  her  building.  (Only  a  few 
years  ago  it  might  have  taken  40  minutes  for 
the  first  car  to  arrive.) 

A  poUceman,  gtm  in  hand,  rang  the  Mon- 
talto's  front  doorbell  and  waited,  out  of  line 
of  fire.  The  door  opened.  A  tall,  neatly 
dressed  man,  looking  startled,  asked,  "What's 
wrong,  officer?  There's  been  a  mistake." 
"Put  'em  up  and  keep  'em  up,"  the  police- 
man ordered.  He  was  taking  the  gun  and 
mask  from  the  robber's  pocket  as  three  more 
police  appeared.  In  the  kitchen  a  second 
hoodlum  surrendered.  The  policemen  re- 
leased the  Montaltoe  and  their  two  guests 
who  had  been  locked  up  and  robbed.  It  was 
Just  four  and  a  quarter  minutes  from  the 
time    Mrs.   Cronln   had   dialed   her   call. 

Operation  Crime-Stop  was  introduced  at 
a  time  when  Chlcagoans  had  good  reason  to 
consider  their  responsibilities  as  citizens. 
In  early  1960,  a  series  of  police  scandals 
had  rocked  the  city  and  made  headlines  aU 
over  the  world.     To  clean  up  the  depart- 


ment, Mayor  Daley  named  a  committee  of 
law-enforcement  experts  headed  by  O.  W. 
Wilson,  then  dean  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Criminology.  Wilson  had 
served  other  cities  from  patrolman  to  chief; 
he  had  been  a  consultant  in  eight  states, 
Puerto  Rico  and  Canada,  and  was  famous 
for  his  zeal  to  take  policemen  out  of  politics 
and  give  them  professional  status. 

Wilson    was    nominated    lor    the   Job    of 
Chicago's  police  superintendent,  over  many 

applicants,  by  his  fellow  committeemen. 
He  Bwjcepted  In  May  1960,  when  Dalfey  agreed 
to  let  him  run  the  department  as  he  saw 
fit.  WUson  now  heads  10,250  officers,  and 
politicians  are  carefully  kept  ofi  his  back. 
A  New  York  tragedy  sparked  the  Chicago 
Crime-Stop  campaign  In  Wilson's  mind.  A 
young  woman  was  brutally  assaulted  and 
stabbed  to  death  while  dozens  of  neighbors 
watched  from  their  apartment  windows. 
She  cried  for  help,  but  no  one  even  called 
police  during  the  assault.  Neighbors  later 
explained  that  they  had  not  "wanted  to  be 
involved." 

"I  am  sure  that  Clilcagoans  wUl  not  look 
on  while  any  kUler  tortures  any  woman  to 
death,"  Wilson  said  grimly  in  announcing 
the  Inauguration  of  Crime-Stop.  "Every 
American  Is  Involved  whether  or  not  he  tries 
to  prevent  any  crime.  Not  one  of  tob  can 
escape  our  Individual  responsibility.  We 
all  must  pay  the  costs  of  crime,  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  they  are  high." 

Crime-Stop  has  paid  rich  dividends.  Since 
its  Introduction  two  and  a  half  years  ago, 
6,433  convictions  have  been  obtamed.  The 
response  to  WUson's  request  that  aU  citizens 
report  everything  suspicious  that  they  see  or 
hear  was  slow  at  first.  But  as  Crime-Stop 
merit  citations  to  Individuals  of  every  type 
and  age  were  announced  with  rising  fre- 
quency, several  hundred  more  Chlcagoans 
Joined.  Today,  more  than  760,000  Chlca- 
goans keep  the  emergency  Instructions  and 
telephone  number  in  bUlfolds  or  beside  their 
telephones.  Thirty  thousand  employes  of 
gas,  electric  and  telephone  companies,  79,000 
Boy  Scouts  and  32,000  postal  workers  carry 
the  card.  Taxi  drivers  are  especially  coopera- 
tive. 

The  fact  that  some  tips  prove  groundlesa 
and  cause  unnecessary  alarms  does  not  dis- 
courage the  police.  If  one  such  call  in  500 
leads  them  to  a  felony  to-progress  and  an 
actual  arrest,  then  it  is.  worth  all  the  mis- 
taken runs.  Long  ago  police  learned  that 
an  Innocent  action  often  looks  like  a  crime. 
No  day  passes  that  some  motorist,  changing 
a  tire  on  his  car  at  the  curb,  does  not  find 
himself  surrounded  by  patrolmen  sxunmoned 
by  an  onlooker  suspecting  theft. 

Public  enthvisiasm  for  Crime-Stop  has  cre- 
ated another  problem:  too  nvany  persons,  wit- 
nessing crimes,  try  to  catch  the  offenders 
themselves  without  waiting  for  the  patrol 
car.  Despite  police  warnings  to  citizens  not 
to  attempt  arrests,  one  elderly  gentleman, 
shopping  in  a  Dorchester  Avenue  store,  saw 
a  shoplifter  at  work.  Instead  of  reachmg 
for  a  telephone,  he  shouted,  "Stop  thief  f 
and  as  the  startled  feUow  fled,  took  after 
him.  Enthusiastic  men,  women  and  boys 
Joined  the  chase.  The  thief,  cornered,  tried 
to  fight  his  way  out,  and  he  and  the  elderly 
gentleman  both  were  bruised  before  poUce 
arrived.  The  policemen  thanked  the  captor, 
but  scolded  him  for  his  splendid  recklessness. 
Fortunately,  most  citizens  are  content  to 
use  the  telephone  Instead  of  trying  to  make 
their  own  arrests. 

As  Circuit  Judge  Joeeph  Butler  started  to 
bed  last  February  10,  in  his  West  Jackson 
Boulevard  home,  his  19-year-old  daughter 
Janice  heard  a  scream.  Looking  out  her 
bedroom  winder,  she  saw  a  man  attacking  a 
woman  near  the  house.  Judge  Butler  ran 
to  look,  too. 

"Call  Crime-Stop!"  he  directed,  and  wear- 
ing only  his  shorts,  the  Judge  charged  Into 
the  cold.  Jsmlce  dialed  PO  5-1313,  then 
raced  to  her  father's  assistance. 
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Tbe  attacker  tried  to  flee.  It  was  too  late. 
Judge  Butler  says,  "Seven  police  cars  were 
there  In  30  seconds.  Half  a  minute!  You 
bad  to  see  It  happen  to  believe  it.  It  was  as 
If  they  had  been  waiting  around  the  comer 
for  this  particular  call." 

Chicago's  fleet  of  fast  new  police  cars — 
the  nation's  largest — has  been  a  powerful 
weapon  In  Chicago's  war  on  crime.  An  aver- 
age of  six  and  a  half  cars  for  every  square 
mile  of  the  city,  compared  with  about  three 
and  a  half  in  New  York  and  two  and  a  half 
In  Los  Angeles,  makes  a  criminal  getaway 
extremely  difficult.  And  the  knowledge  that 
some  20  patrol  cars  are  within  a  mile  or  so 
of  any  one  point  Is  a  strong  deterrent  to  law- 
breakers. 

So  Is  another  Wilson  innovation,  an  elite 
corps  of  sp>ecially  trained  officers,  both  men 
and  women,  known  as  the  "Task  Force." 
This  group,  numbering  623,  operates  where 
computers,  digesting  criminal  statistics,  pre- 
dict what  kind  of  crime  may  be  looked  for. 
Task  Force  members  may  work  unshaven 
and  dirty  along  Skid  Row,  or  in  whlte-tie- 
and-talls  to  protect  bibulous  conventloners 
firom  thugs  and  their  molls  in  crowded  night 
■pots. 

As  a  restUt  of  these  Innovations,  FBI  rec- 
ords show  that  Chicago's  rate  for  major 
crimes  In  1965  dropped  12  percent  under 
1964,  whereas  the  average  for  all  the  22  cities 
of  more  than  half  a  nUlllon  rose  four  percent. 

Taxpayers,  businessmen,  parents  and  teach- 
ers are  enthusiastic  about  tbe  new  regime. 
Scores  of  cities,  watching  Wilson's  Crime- 
Stop  in  operation,  have  sent  officials  to  in- 
vestigate. In  1966,  the  Chicago  Press  Club, 
as  skeptical  a  group  as  will  be  found  beside 
Ijake  Michigan,  named  Superintendent  Wil- 
son "Chicago's  Man  of  the  Year." 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  TAKES  AC- 
TION TO  IMPROVE  SURPLUS 
PROPERTY  DISPOSAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  16.  1966,  President  Johnson 
issued  a  directive  to  the  heads  of  all  de- 
partments and  agencies  which  should 
have  a  major  Impact  on  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  achieve  greater  cost 
reduction  In  procurement  and  in  supply 
management.  The  emphasis  given  in  the 
directive  to  the  savings  which  can  and 
should  be  obtained  through  the  greater 
Utilization  and  better  management  of 
excess  property  is  particularly  gratifying 
and  should  go  a  long  way  in  correcting 
the  serious  deficiencies  disclosed  by  the 
studies  and  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures, of  which  I  am  chairman. 

Pursuant  to  a  request  of  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan,  chairman.  Senate  Gov- 
enunent  Operations  Committee,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures 
undertook  an  extensive  study  of  the 
property  disposal  policies  and  practices 
of  the  Federal  Government.  One  part 
of  this  study  involved  a  detailed  investi- 
gation at  numerous  installations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  la  the  Far  East 
and  in  Europe  in  Pebruajy,  March,  and 
April  1966.  Hearings  were  held  In  May 
and  June  1966  during  which  the  findings 
of  the  staff  Investigators  were  presented 
and  the  testimony  of  top  oflBcials  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  obtained. 

The  hearings  brought  out  that  very 
large  quantities  of  useful  equipment  were 
being  disposed  of  at  a  time  when  critical 
shortages  existed  in  Vietnam  for  the  very 
same  type  of  equipment.  This  resulted 
from  the  inadequate  screening  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  items  moving 


into  disposal  channels  and  because  the 
procedures  of  the  military  services  pro- 
vided for  the  disposal  of  needed  equip- 
ment long  before  the  end  of  its  useful 
life. 

A  key  factor  brought  out  by  the  hear- 
ings was  that  the  military  services  were 
"washing  out"  equipment  by  overstating 
estimates  of  repair  costs  and  thereby 
arriving  at  the  erroneous  decision  that 
such  equipment  was  uneconomically  re- 
psu-able.  The  investigation  also  showed 
that  the  Army,  which  is  a  major  user  of 
construction  and  automotive  equipment 
on  which  the  subcommittee  investiga- 
tion focused,  had  issued  instructions  in 
March  1966,  permitting  local  overseas 
commanders  to  dlspoae  of  equipment  in 
their  theater  of  operations  without  re- 
porting such  equipment  to  the  national 
inventory  control  points  in  the  United 
States. 

This  procedure  preduded  any  screen- 
ing of  excess  equipment  in  one  theater 
of  operations  against  the  requirements 
of  our  military  forces  in  other  theaters. 
During  the  course  of  this  investigation, 
I  personally  visited  a  number  of  military 
installations  overseas  where  I  observed 
some  of  the  considerable  quantities  of 
new  material  which  were  being  disposed 
of. 

President  Johnson's  September  16, 
1966,  directive  takes  note  of  this  situa- 
tion in  the  following  paragraphs : 

I  know  that  progress  is  being  made  in  your 
efforts  to  reduce  costs  In  this  area  as  In 
others.    But  we  can  do  better. 

For  example,  last  year  the  Government  de- 
clared excess  property  which  cost  $4.6  billion. 
The  average  volume  of  excess  property  gen- 
erated during  the  last  five  years  was  |4.4 
billion  per  year.  Some  Of  this  property  was 
redistributed  for  further  use  within  the 
Government  but  most  of  it  was  sold  and  the 
average  selling  price  was  slightly  more  than 
6  percent  of  the  amount  we  paid  for  it.  Much 
of  this  property  had  never  been  used.  Costs 
can  be  reduced  by  elimbiating  unnecessary 
purchases  which  cause  these  excesses.  When 
excesses  cannot  be  avoided,  costs  can  be  re- 
duced by  redistributing  them  to  avoid  pro- 
curement. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to 
you  that,  as  a  result  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
initiated  aggressive  action  to  correct  the 
situation  disclosed  by  the  investigation. 
Revised  regulations  have  been  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  require 
that  all  excess  property  overseas  is  to  be 
reported  to  inventory  control  points  in 
the  United  States  to  Insure  maximum 
utilization  of  needed  property.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
issued  instructions  requiring  the  prepa- 
ration of  realistic  estimates  of  repair 
costs.  Other  studies  are  now  underway 
in  the  OfQce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  insure  uniformity  among  the  military 
services  as  to  when,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions, equipment  shall  be  disposed  of. 

If  these  new  regulations  and  instruc- 
tions are  adhered  to,  I  firmly  believe  that 
many  millions  of  dollars  will  be  saved 
through  increased  utilization  of  equip- 
ment which  would  otherwise  have  been 
sold  or  scrapped.  The  September  16, 
1966,  directive  singles  out  this  matter 
for  special  emphasis  when  it  states  that— 

.  .  .  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  wiU — 


Develop  an  effective  system  for  redistribut- 
ing Oovemment  property  to  the  places  where 
it  is  needed  mott.  I  am  aware  of  the  excel- 
lent work  along  this  line  which  has  been  ac- 
complished through  use  of  electronic  data 
processing  systems  at  the  Defense  Supply 
Center  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  This  work 
should  be  accelerated  and  should  provide  a 
means  not  only  for  redistributing  excess 
property  but  also  for  improved  utilization 
of  inventories  which  have  not  been  reported 
excess  and  which  should  not  be  disposed  of  as 
surplus. 

It  now  remains  to  insure  that  the  di- 
rective is  carried  out  and  that  the  short- 
comings in  the  property  disposal  pro- 
grams disclosed  by  the  subcommittee 
hearings  are  corrected.  The  subcom- 
mittee will  continue  its  study  of  these 
programs  to  that  end. 

I  want  to  express  my  pleasure  at  the 
prompt  action  President  Johnson  has 
taken  after  the  conclusion  of  the  sub- 
committee's hearings  in  issuing  a  direc- 
tive to  the  heads  of  all  departments  and 
agencies  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
the  importance  he  places  on  achieving 
greater  effectiveness  and  eflBciency  in  the 
multibillion-doUar  property  disposal 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  the  inclusion 
of  President  Johnson's  directive  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1966,  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  direc- 
tive was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Memorandum  to  the  Heads  or  Defabtmcnts 
AND  Agencies 

The  WHrrE  House, 
Washington,  September  16, 1966. 

The  Federal  Government  spends  more 
than  $40  billion  per  year  for  prociu'ement 
of  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  this  property  is 
used  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  most 
of  which  is  military  equipment  and  supplies. 
In  addition,  the  Government  spends  more 
than  $25  billion  for  procurement  of  services 
and  there  are  substantial  expenditures  for 
purposes  directly  related  to  procurement, 
such  as  for  transportation,  warehousing,  and 
distribution  of  property. 

I  know  that  progress  is  being  made  in  your 
efforts  to  reduce  costs  in  this  area  as  in 
others.    But  we  can  do  better. 

For  example,  last  year  the  Government  de- 
clared excess  property  which  cost  $4.6  billion. 
The  average  volume  of  excess  property  gen- 
erated during  the  last  Ave  years  was  $4.4 
billion  per  year.  Some  of  this  property  was 
redistributed  for  further  use  within  the 
Government  but  most  of  it  was  sold  and  tbe 
average  selling  price  was  slightly  more  than 
6  percent  of  the  amount  we  paid  for  It. 
Much  of  this  property  had  never  been  used. 
Costs  can  be  reduced  by  eliminating  un- 
necessary purchases  which  cause  these  ex- 
cesses. When  excesses  cannot  be  avoided, 
costs  can  be  reduced  by  redistributing  them 
to  avoid  procurement. 

I  want  a  special  sustained  Government- 
wide  effort  started  immediately  to  Improve 
the  procurement  and  management  of  prop- 
erty.   Each  of  you  Is  requested  to— 

Establish  effective  controls  over  proposed 
procurement  actions  to  prevent  purchases 
of  Items  that  are  not  actually  required. 
Eliminate  procurement  of  excessive  quan- 
tities or  of  items  being  requested  only  to 
satisfy  a  desire  for  latest  styles  or  designs. 
The  entire  organization  mvist  be  instilled 
with  a  "make  do"  attitude. 

Review  pending  procurement  orders  which 
have  not  been  delivered.  If  deUvery  will 
reeiUt  in  Inventory  levels  higher  than  neces- 
sary, take  action  to  cancel  orders  or  reduce 
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quantities  where  this  can  be  done  without 
Incurring  penalty  charges. 

Review  inventory  levels  of  aU  supplies  and 
equipment  on  hand  in  your  agency.  When- 
ever the  quantity  of  an  item  is  larger  than 
necessary,  take  action  to  correct  the  condi- 
tion by  (1)  stopping  procurement  untU  In- 
ventories are  brought  down  to  the  proper 
level,  or  (2)  transferring  a  portion  of  the 
inventory  to  an  office  or  agency  which  needs 
It  and  can  use  It  effectively,  or  (3)  returning 
a  portion  to  the  wholesale  manager,  or  (4) 
reporting  it  excess. 

Eliminate  slow-moving  items  from  your 
supply  Inventories  which  can  be  obtained 
readily  when  needed  from  the  wholesale  sup- 
ply activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  the  General  Services  Administration,  or 
from  commercial  sources. 

Initiate  a  review  of  equipment  which  has 
I)eeQ  assigned  to  individuals  or  to  organi- 
sations within  your  agency.  If  any  items  are 
not  being  used  effectively,  require  that  they 
be  returned  to  stock  or  placed  in  pools  from 
which  they  can  be  assigned  as  needed.  If 
this  "house-cleaning"  effort  results  In  an 
acciunulatlon  of  Items  which  are  not  needed, 
transfer  them  to  a  place  In  your  organiza- 
tion where  they  wlU  be  used  effectively  or 
report  them  excess. 

Review  the  handling  of  excess  property 
lists  In  yoiu  agency  to  assure  that  (1)  such 
lists  are  carefully  examined  and  excess  or 
rehabilitated  property  is  used  in  lieu  of  new 
]»tx:urement  whenever  possible,  and  (2) 
property  Is  not  claimed  from  excess  lists 
unless  It  actually  Is  needed  for  known 
programs. 

Review  the  procurement  and  property 
management  programs  of  your  contractors 
which  purchase  supplies  and  equipment  for 
which  the  Government  must  pay  or  which 
have  Government-owned  supplies  and  equip- 
ment in  their  custody.  Such  contractors 
should  observe  the  same  policies  prescribed 
for  Government  agencies  for  avoiding  \xn- 
necessary  procurement,  eliminating  frills, 
curtailing  Inventories,  using  excess  property, 
and  Insisting  upon  fuU  utilization  of 
assigned  equipment. 

In  furtherance  of  this  effort,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  will — 

Develop  an  effective  system  for  redis- 
tributing Government  property  to  tbe  places 
where  It  Is  needed  most.  I  am  aware  of  the 
excellent  work  along  this  line  which  has  been 
accomplished  through  use  of  electronic  data 
processing  systems  at  the  Defense  Logistics 
Supply  Center  In  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 
This  work  should  be  accelerated  and  should 
provide  a  means  not  only  for  redistributing 
excess  property  but  also  for  Improved  utUlza- 
tlon  of  Inventories  which  have  not  been  re- 
ported excess  and  which  should  not  be  dis- 
posed of  as  surplus. 

Accelerate  actions  which  are  currently 
underway  to  eliminate  avoidable  duplica- 
tion and  overlapping  in  management  of  sup- 
plies among  Inventory  managers. 

Initiate  effective  procurement  and  Inven- 
tory reporting  systems  which  will  enable  the 
military  services  and  civilian  agencies  to 
Identify  problems  and  to  take  corrective 
actions  more  promptly.  tJnneeded  ot  unduly 
burdensome  reporting  requirements  should 
be  avoided  but  It  is  necessary  to  have  reliable 
Information  concerning  Inventories,  procure- 
ment volume,  usage  rates  and  expected  re- 
quirements If  property  Is  to  be  managed 
economically. 

Accelerate  efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of 
items  in  the  Government's  supply  systems 
by  (1)  establishing  effective  controls  to  pre- 
vent new  Items  from  entering  the  supply 
system  unless  they  are  essential,  and  (2)  by 
developing  standards  and  requiring  that 
standard  Items  be  used  and  that  Items  which 
bave  unnecessary  nonstandard  features  are 
eliminated  from  the  system. 
Develop  a  system  which  will  assure  that 


components  and  spare  parts  are  adequately 
Identified  to  assure  maxlmiim  competition 
on  subsequent  replacement  procurements 
and  that  such  components  and  spare  parts 
are  provided  to  prime  end  Item  contrac- 
tors when  available  from  inventory. 

Reexamine  existing  replacement  stand- 
ards for  equipment  and  make  any  necessary 
adjustments  to  avoid  procurement  of  re- 
placements unless  they  are  necessary  to  avoid 
safety  hazards  or  avoid  excessive  mainte- 
nance and  operating  costs. 

Report  results  of  these  efforts  to  me  on 
February  1,  1967,  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  as  appropriate.  The  reports 
should  cover  procurement  and  supply 
management  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  tbe  civilian  agencies  and  should  Include 
facts  concerning  progress  in  (1)  reduction 
of  Inventories,  (2)  utilization  of  excess  prop- 
erty and  redistribution  of  other  stocks  In 
lieu  of  new  procurement,  (3)  reduction  In 
tbe  number  of  Items  in  supply  systems,  (4) 
changes  in  equipment  replacement  standards, 
(5)  recovery  or  pooling  of  any  assigned  equip- 
ment found  to  be  Inadequately  utilized,  (6) 
improvement  In  property  management  by 
Government  contractors,  and  (7)  any  other 
pertinent  mformatlon. 

Ltitoon  B.  Johnson. 


So  Mr.  Pryor  gets  the  assignment  now. 
His  position  wUl  add  prestige  and  power  to 
an  already  substantial  delegation  but  one 
that  was  weakened  in  the  general  election 
by  the  loss  of  Jim  Trimble  in  the  state's 
Third  District. 

By  assigning  Mr.  Pryor  to  Appropriations, 
the  House  Democratic  leadership  simply  rec- 
ognizes that  he  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
members  to  reach  Congress  since  the  Novem- 
ber election.  It  will  not  take  long,  we  imag- 
ine, for  the  House  leadership  to  be  reas- 
sured that  it  exercised  good  judgment  In  Its 
choice. 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR,  NEW  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM  FOURTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  OP  AR- 
KANSAS 

Mr.  PUliBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
new  Representative  from  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Arkansas,  my 
good  friend,  David  Pryor,  has  been  as- 
signed to  serve  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  people  of  Arkansas  are  proud 
of  Representative  Pryor  and  are  con- 
fident that  he  will  discharge  his  com- 
mittee assignment  diligently  and  faith- 
fully. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  for  January  25,  1967,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PBTOR   to   APPaOPBIATIONS 

Seldom  Is  a  brand  new  member  of  Congress 
as  fortunate  In  drawing  a  committee  assign- 
ment as  David  H.  Pryor  was  last  week  in 
landiitg  on  the  powerful  and  select  House 
Appropriations  Conunittee.  Seats  on  Appro- 
priations generally  are  reserved  for  men  of 
more  age  and  much  longer  service;  even  long- 
time House  members  sometimes  maneuver 
imsuccessfuUy  to  join  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  Pryor  went  to  Washington  with  his 
aim  on  Appropriations,  but  evidently  had 
not  expected  the  prize  so  quickly.  The 
death  earUer  this  month  of  Rhode  Island's 
Jim  E.  Fogarty,  however,  left  one  place  open 
for  Democrats  to  fill  this  session  and  it  went 
to  the  new  man  from  Arkansas's  fourth  Dis- 
trict on  the  nomination  of  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Democrats'  Com- 
mittee on  Committees. 

Appropriations  recommends — and  to  a 
great  extent  determines — how  the  federal 
government  will  spend  Its  money.  Arkansas 
has  been  without  a  voice  on  the  committee 
since  the  death  In  1961  of  another  Fourth 
District  congressman,  W.  P.  Norrell.  Arkan- 
sas, however,  depends  heavily  on  federal 
spending  to  help  build  up  Its  economic  base. 
In  tbe  last  six  years  other  members  of  the 
delegation  have  had  to  prevail  upon  flrends 
from  other  states  sitting  on  Appropriations 
to  watch  over  pending  legislation  vltaUy  af- 
fecting Arkansas. 


DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  In  1797 
Representative  Smith,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, introduced  the  first  constitutional 
amendment  proposing  a  reform  of  the 
electoral  system.  Since  then,  more  con- 
stitutional amendments  have  been  intro- 
duced on  the  subject  of  electoral  re- 
form than  on  any  other  single  provision 
In  the  Constitution.  Electoral  college 
reform  appears  to  be  the  perennial  legis- 
lative bridesmaid  of  Congress. 

It  is  time  the  American  people  had  the 
right  to  elect  their  President  by  direct 
popular  vote.  Actually,  Mr.  President, 
a  great  many  citizens  mistakenly  believe 
that  they  now  enjoy  this  right.  The  sur- 
vival of  our  archaic  electoral  system  Is 
due,  at  least  in  part,  to  a  lack  of  public 
information.  Millions  of  Americans 
simply  do  not  know  enough  about  Xhs 
present  system  to  be  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  perfecting  it. 

This  attitude,  I  am  happy  to  report, 
is  changing.  The  public  is  becoming 
more  conscious  of  the  marked  inequal- 
ities in  the  present  electoral  vote  sys- 
tem. The  American  people  are  begin- 
ning to  demand  that  their  President  be 
chosen  by  a  system  of  direct  election. 
In  1966,  for  example,  the  UJS.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  conducted  a  referendum  of 
its  members,  revealing  that  the  majority 
favored  direct  election.  A  Gallup  poll, 
also  taken  last  year,  gives  further  evi- 
dence that  a  substantial  majority  of 
Americans  now  endorse  direct  popular 
election. 

A  survey  of  State  legislators,  conducted 
by  Senator  Burdick.  a  longtime  sup- 
porter of  direct  election,  revealed  re- 
cently that  almost  60  percent  of  the  2,500 
legislators  who  responded  favored  this 
method  of  of  selecting  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. The  most  recent  endorsement  of 
direct  popular  election  has  come  from  the 
prestigious  Special  Commission  on  Elec- 
toral Reform  established  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 

These  tests  of  opinion  offer  convincing 
evidence  of  widespread  support  for  direct 
election,  especially  among  professional 
groups  and  those  whose  work  leads  to  a 
special  interest  in  public  affairs.  This 
Is  a  good  start — an  Important  one. 

Additional  grassroots  support  for  pop- 
ular election  is  being  aroused  by  edi- 
torial opinion  throughout  the  country. 
An  example  of  this,  which  appeared  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  January 
22,  came  to  my  attention  recently.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial 
which  advocates  change  in  the  present 
electoral  vote  system,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

Jan.  22,  1967] 
Chance  Psesidential  Vote  System 

Tbat  rickety  old  electoral  college  system, 
by  which  the  United  States  chooses  its  presi- 
dents, should  either  be  eliminated  or  dras- 
tically reformed. 

The  electoral  college  is  out  of  step  with  a 
nation  which  has  Just  reaffirmed  its  belief  In 
the  one-man,  one-vote  principle. 

It  can  thwart  the  will  of  the  people  In  half 
a  dozen  ways.    For  example — 

Maverick  electors  can  and  do  defy  major- 
ities. They  cast  their  electoral  votes  for 
nobodies,  or  for  the  minority's  choice. 

The  man  getting  the  largest  popular  vote 
can  lose,  due  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  elec- 
toral votes. 

In  case  no  candidate  wins  a  majority  of 
electoral  votes,  each  state's  delegation  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  an  equal  voice 
In  choosing  the  winner.  Alaska's  67,000 
votes  would  equal  New  York's  7,166,000  In 
that  showdown. 

A  new  method  of  direct  election  has  been 
proposed  by  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Commission  on  Electoral  College  Reform. 

This  ABA  plan  would  have  all  popular 
votes  counted  nationwide.  Winning  40%  or 
more  of  the  popular  vote,  the  top  vote-getter 
would  be  elected.  If  no  one  got  40%,  the 
top  two  would  run  again  In  a  final  runoff. 

V.8.  Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  D-Ind.,  is  Introduc- 
ing this  plan  as  a  Senate  Joint  Resolution  In 
the  present  Congress. 

Direct  popular  election  of  presidents  has 
been  gaining  new  backers  from  all  over  the 
political  map.  Walter  Reuther,  president  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers;  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  a  majority  of  state 
legislators  polled  by  U.S.  Sen.  Quentln  N. 
Burdlck,  D-NJ).;  Republican  and  Democratic 
officeholders;  law  and  politics  professors,  and 
a  good  part  of  the  lay  public  are  for  some 
such  plan. 

Another  possible  reform  Is  the  one  Sen. 
Bayh  favored  last  year.  In  that  plan,  backed 
by  the  Johnson  Administration,  each  state's 
whole  electoral  vote  still  would  go  to  the 
candidate  getting  the  largest  popular  vote 
within  its  borders.  But  electors  would  be 
abolished,  so  there  could  be  no  maverick 
voting. 

In  case  no  man  won  a  majority  of  elec- 
toral votes,  the  matter  would  go  to  Congress. 
There  each  member  of  both  houses  would 
cast  one  vote,  a  fairer  method  than  one  vote 
per  state. 

There  always  was  foolishness  and  fakery 
In  the  office  of  presidential  elector.  An 
elector  who  did  his  duty  as  his  state  desired 
him  to  was  always  an  unnecessary  fellow.  If 
he  did  anything  else,  he  usually  did  some- 
thing mischievous  and  petty. 

It  is  best  to  get  rid  of  this  anachronism, 
and  some  of  the  other  faults  of  this  undemo> 
cratlc  old  machinery. 

There  Is  a  brighter  prospect  of  reform 
now  that  state  legislatures  have  been  reap- 
portioned to  reflect  more  accurately  the 
public's  real  thinking. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ASTRONAUT  ROGER  B. 
CHAFFEE 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
tire Nation  mourns  today  the  tragic 
death  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Roger  B.  Chaffee 
and  his  fellow  Apollo  astronauts,  Virgil 
Orissom  and  Edward  White. 

Next  month  Commander  Chaffee — a 
native  son  of  Michigan  of  whom  all  of 
us  were  proud — would  have  been  making 
his  first  trip  into  space.    Like  his  two 


veteran  teammates,  he  was  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  the  mission.  And 
like  them,  he  was  realistic  about  the 
potential  dangers  invcdved,  but  not  the 
least  bit  afraid.  Only  last  month,  when 
the  tliree  were  interviewed  on  the  pos- 
sibility they  might  be  killed.  Commander 
Chaffee  had  this  to  say: 

There's  a  lot  of  unknowns,  of  coiirse,  and 
a  lot  of  problems  that  coUld  develop  or  might 
develop  and  they'll  have  to  be  solved,  and 
that's  what  we're  there  for. 

This  is  our  business — to  find  out  if  this 
thing  will  work  for  us. 

When  Commander  Chaffee  met  his 
tragic  death  he  was  only  31  years  old. 
He  would  have  been  32  on  February  15. 
6  days  before  the  date  of  the  planned 
liftoff  of  the  first  ApoUo  spacecraft. 
Commander  Chaffee  was  the  second 
youngest  astronaut,  and  the  Apollo  mis- 
sion was  to  be  his  first  journey  into  space. 

No  man  relished  his  role  as  an  astro- 
naut more  than  Roger  Chaffee.  At  his 
f imeral  service  held  on  Sunday,  January 
29,  he  was  eulogized  by  the  Reverend 
Ernest  Dimaline  as  a  man  who  felt  his 
purpose  in  life  was  to  subdue  all  chal- 
lenges and  questions. 

Before  his  selection  last  March  for  the 
first  manned  Apollo  mijsion,  he  had  been 
spending  most  of  his  time  working  on 
flight  control  communications  and  in- 
strument projects  for  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. He  was  a  member  of  the  third 
group  of  astronauts,  having  been  selected 
in  October  1963. 

He  was  a  native  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and  graduated  from  Central  High 
School  there;  he  went  on  to  earn  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  aeronauti- 
cal engineering  from  Purdue  University 
in  1957,  and  was  working  on  a  master  of 
science  degree  in  reliability  engineering 
at  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology, 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  when 
he  was  selected  as  an  astronaut. 

He  was  a  member  of  Tau  Beta  Pi,  na- 
tional engineering  society;  Sigma  Gam- 
ma Tau;  and  Phi  Kappa  Sigma. 

He  entered  the  Navy  In  1957,  and  was 
awarded  a  Naval  Air  Medal.  Like  his 
father,  he  was  an  aircraft  test  pilot,  and 
logged  more  than  2,100  hours  flying  time, 
more  than  1,800  hours  of  which  was  in 
Jet  craft. 

To  all  the  sorrowing  members  of  Com- 
mander Chaffee's  family.  I  extend  my 
profound  sympathy.  To  some  extent, 
those  he  loved  will  be  sustained  at  this 
time  of  terrible  grief  by  their  pride  in 
his  courage,  in  his  dedication  to  the 
Navy,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  space 
program,  and  in  his  devotion  to  his 
country. 

SCHOOL    DESEGREGATION    GUIDE- 
LINES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
so-called  school  desegregation  guide- 
lines, which  were  issued  in  March  of  last 
year  and  recently  reissued  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  continue  to  be  the  cause 
of  considerable  consternation  and  con- 
fusion in  the  schools  of  the  South. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  situation  exists 
because  these  regulations  are  arbitrarily 
conceived  and  capriciously  adminis- 
tered.   It  is  further  my  feeling  that  they 


far  exceed  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  law  as  enunciated  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  fact  they  go  far 
beyond  anything  the  Supreme  Court  or 
Federal  statutes  have  ever  required. 
The  Georgia  School  Boards  Association, 
which  is  composed  of  educators  of  liigh 
caliber  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  re- 
cently met  in  Washington  with  their 
representatives  and  with  officials  of  the 
Office  of  Education  in  an  attempt  to  find 
its  way  out  of  this  bureaucratic  wilder- 
ness. Georgia  school  officials  have  made 
it  exceedingly  clear  that  they  will  abide 
by  the  law.  They  ask  only  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  does  the  same,  espe- 
cially in  the  fair  and  equitable  adminis- 
tration of  the  law. 

Meeting  recently  in  convention  in  At- 
lanta, the  Georgia  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation adopted  resolutions  concerning 
the  guidelines  wiiich  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolutions 
and  a  statement  by  Attorney  E.  Freeman 
Leverett  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions  Concerning  HEW  GumEUNB 
Problem  Area,  Unanimously  Adopted  bt 
Delegate  Assembly  During  15th  Annual 
GSBA  Convention  in  Atlanta  on  Janu- 
ary 22-24,  1967 

Whereas  there  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  widespread  misunderstanding  and  con- 
fusion concerning  the  school  desegregation 
guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 

Whereas  It  is  an  established  fact  that  these 
guidelines  have  been  applied  only  to  school 
systems  In  the  17  Southeastern  states.  Also, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  support  the 
fact  that  the  administration  of  the  guide- 
lines In  these  17  states  has  been  most  incon- 
Eistent,  confusing  and  detrimental,  and 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  South- 
eastern States  respectfully  request  that  the 
National  School  Boards  Association  take  the 
initiative  in  securing  such  supplementary 
Congressional  action  as  is  necessary  to  insure 
that  all  policy  and  guideline  statements  be 
strictly  in  keeping  vrtth  the  intent  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Law. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  National 
School  Boards  Association  be  and  Is  hereby 
requested  to  support  necessary  action  to 
make  all  policy  and  guideline  statements 
uniformly  applicable  throughout  the  nation 
and  not  on  a  sectional  or  regional  basis,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  National 
School  Boards  Association  be  requested  to 
strongly  support  and  actively  work  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Freedom  of  Choice  Plan 
for  school  desegregation  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving local  control  of  educational  systems 
throughout  the  nation. 

Whereas  the  interpretation  and  adminis- 
tration of  guidelines  for  school  desegregation 
by  representatives  from  the  Office  of  HEW 
have  been  most  ambiguous,  confusing  and 
detrimental  and 

Whereas  the  Georgia  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  clarify 
this  problem  area,  demanding  that  the  in- 
terpretation and  administration  of  all  guide- 
line statements  be  executed  by  highly  quali- 
fied people  capable  of  working  with  local 
school  systems  and 

Whereas  appreciable  progress  hs^  been 
realized  in  this  area  as  a  result  of  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Georgia  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, other  Southeastern  School  Board* 
Associations  and  school  officials  of  the  State 
In  general, 
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Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Georgia 
School  Boards  Association  and  its  Executive 
Secretary  be  commended  for  their  efforts  in 
this  problem  area  and  that  they  be  urged  to 
continue  their  efforts  in  a  positive  and  con- 
structive manner  so  that  a  program  of  qual- 
ity education  for  all  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Georgia  will  be  Insured. 

BUMMABY     STATKMXNT     PBXSENTKD     BT     HON. 

E.  Freeman  Leverett,^  at  Conclttsion  or 
the  HEW  Guidelines  Session  of  the  ISth 
Annual  GSBA  Convention  on  Monday 
Afternoon,  January  23,  1967 

It  would  be  less  than  candid  to  deny  here 
today  that  a  majority  of  the  white  cltlzena 
and  public  officials  In  o\ir  area  personally  do 
not  like  the  Court  decisions  and  laws  requir- 
ing Integration  of  the  pubUc  schools.  All 
the  idealistic  rationalizing  about  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  universal  brother- 
hood, and  religious  precepts  cannot  obscure 
the  hard  fact  that  in  the  North  as  weU  as  In 
the  South,  when  we  get  to  this  Uck  log, 
people  prefer  to  associate  with  their  own 
kind. 

But,  because  we  in  the  South  may  disagree 
with  the  law,  does  not  detract  from  the 
proposition  that  we,  as  good  citizens,  recog- 
nize that  we  are  bound  by  this  law  and  must 
comply,  if  thU.,  the  most  noble  experiment 
yet  devised  by  the  mind  of  man,  is  to  endure. 
The  Brown  decision  Is  a  fait  accompli.  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  National  Policy. 
Any  approach  which  falls  to  take  this  fact 
into  accoimt  is  bound  to  end  in  despair  and 
friistration.  Comply  we  must,  but  in  the 
process,  we  feel  that  those  who  administer 
the  law  must  do  so  subject  always  to  two 
paramount  imperatives:  (1)  Administration 
must  be  reasonable,  and  (2)  It  m\ist  be  fair. 

From  the  standpoint  of  reasonableness,  we 
submit  that  sight  must  not  be  lost  of  the 
fact  that  the  primary  purpose  of  schools  Is 
education,  not  enforced  association  or  social 
experimentation.  Failure  to  recognize  this 
proposition  can  result  only  in  the  destruc- 
tion or  weakening  of  public  education.  We 
are  not  unaware  of  the  flight  to  the  suburbs 
in  the  North,  and  the  progressively  Increas- 
ing incidence  of  newly-formed  private 
schools,  both  in  the  North  and  South. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  GuidelineB 
to  reconcile  with  the  reasonableness  requisite 
is  the  quotas  or  percentages.  We  fully  rec- 
ognize that  the  percentages  have  been 
labelled  as  rule  of  thumb  for  measuring 
progress  rather  than  a  firm  requirement,  but 
we  are  also  aware  that,  In  many  individual 
instances,  the  percentages  (S  1  81.54)  have 
been  treated  as  a  co-nclv.sive  test  of  adequacy, 
which  leads  Inescapably  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  being  applied  as  a  hard  and 
fast  requirement,  official  disclaimers  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  To  be  specific, 
suppose  that  in  a  system  the  percentages  are 
not  satisfied,  yet  In  all  other  respects  that 
system  appears  to  be  in  compliance,  and  In 
fact,  its  plan,  both  In  form  as  well  as  in  ad- 
ministration, goes  further  than  the  plan  of 
other  systems  where  the  percentages  are  met. 
Will  the  former  still  be  compelled  to  do  more 
Eo  that  the  quota  will  be  satisfied?  Does 
the  Department  deny  that  many  Negroes,  as 
well  as  whites,  prefer  to  attend  school  with 
members  of  their  own  race? 

We  are  not  unmindful  that  the  organiza- 
tions spear-heading  litigation  In  this  area 
seek  to  compel  systems  in  the  North  to  aban- 
don the  neighborhood  school  plan  and  bus 
children  out  of  their  attendance  areas  In- 
voluntarily, while  the  same  organizations  in 
the  South  demand  that  Freedom  of  Choice 
Plans  be  abandoned  In  favor  of  the  same 
neighborhood  school  plan  deemed  inadequate 


'  The  author  of  the  above  statement  is  on* 
of  Georgia's  most  able  and  dedicated  con«ti- 
tutlonal  lawyers  and  a  practlcmg  attorney 
from  Elberton,  Georgia. 
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in  the  North.  In  both  instances,  the  objec- 
tive plainly  is  to  force  Negro  students  Into 
a  compulsory  association  which  they  do  not 
desire  and  would  not  choose  If  given  a  free 
choice.  Scientific  evidence  Is  being  widely 
used  to  attack  the  neighborhood  school  plan. 
In  support  of  the  thesis  that  lack  of  Inter- 
racial association  is  harmful  to  personality 
development,  whereas  conversely,  the  rele- 
vamce  of  slmUar  evidence  to  show  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  affirmative,  enforced  asso- 
ciation in  the  South  is  denied,  when  sought 
to  be  adduced  by  the  defense. 

It  seems  to  us  that  no  concrete  answer  can 
be  given  in  this  problem  area  untu  the  Su- 
preme Coxirt  comes  to  grips  with  the  fimda- 
mental  proposition:  Does  the  Constitution 
compel  integration,  or  only  prohibit  state- 
enforced  segregation?  Admittedly,  there  is 
language  in  the  original  Brown  Case  and  the 
recent  Fairfield  opinion  which  tends  toward 
the  former,  but  I  cannot  help  but  beUeve 
that  this  Is  wrong.  To  so  hold,  it  seems, 
would  brand  the  Negro  as  an  Inferior  whose 
lot  can  be  Improved  only  by  associating  with 
his  superiors. 

Secondly,  from  the  standpoint  of  fairness, 
we  in  the  South  have  the  distinct  feeling  that 
Titles  IV  and  VI  are  being  applied  with  a 
vengeance  here,  while  shortcomings  elsewhere 
are  blissfully  Ignored.  In  this,  we  may  be 
mistaken.  We  hope  that  we  are,  but  we  do 
ask  that  those  in  authority  take  time  to  ex- 
plain and  demonstrate  where  we  are  wrong. 

For  example,  the  percentage  figures  apply 
only  to  free  choice  plans,  and  not  the  neigh- 
borhood school  plan  fashionable  in  other 
parts  of  the  Country.  And,  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, there  seems  to  be  an  mcreaslng  tend- 
ency to  treat  the  Southern  states  differ- 
ently on  the  reasoning  that  here,  the  present 
situation  was  shaped  by  years  of  officially- 
sanctioned  discrimination — a  fact  which  re- 
quires different  measures  than  those  utiUzed 
in  other  areas  where  ostensibly  racial  dis- 
crimination was  never  a  governmental  policy. 
But  this  Is  a  slender  reed  upon  which  to 
lean.  To  begin  with,  where  Is  the  cut-off 
date  in  determining  the  existence  of  a  previ- 
ous state  policy?  In  the  very  first  case  to 
uphold  separate  but  equal,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  relied  upon  an 
1849  Massachusetts  case  upholding  segre- 
gation In  public  education  In  that  State. 
And,  even  more  pertinent,  one  has  only  to 
read  between  the  lines  in  recent  decisions 
affecting  states  supposedly  having  no  back- 
ground of  school  segregation.  It  is  plain 
as  plain  can  be  that  school  authorities  all 
over  the  country  have  In  many  instances 
endeavored  to  follow  racial  lines.  The  only 
difference  is  that  In  the  South  we  admitted 
it  and  flaunted  It  before  all  the  world,  where- 
as In  other  areas  It  was  a  more  subtle  un- 
dertaking, accompanied  by  pious  disavowals 
of  the  very  thing  being  done.  If  govern- 
mental policy  is  to  be  the  test,  how  can  any 
part  of  the  country  be  singled  out  for  special 
treatment?  Until  the  Civil  War  Amendment, 
white  supremacy  was  the  law  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  If  the  Dred  Scott  case  did  not 
serve  to  establish  it  before.  It  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  even  after  the  Reconstruction 
Amendments,  the  numerous  Acts  of  Congress 
establishing  separate  schools  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  recognizing  the  validity  of 
segregation  in  countless  other  manifesta- 
tions did  not  formerly  Implant  It  as  a  Na- 
tional Policy  that  was  not  clearly  repudiated 
untu  1964. 

In  summation,  the  assxirances  given  here 
today  that  Inquiries  will  be  promptly  an- 
sewered  in  writing  by  HEW  are  moet  encour- 
aging. Telephone  replies  are  woefully  un- 
satisfactory, and  dUTerences  in  recollection 
and  interpretation  are  bound  to  produce 
misunderstandings. 

We  do  feel,  however,  that  no  sattsfactory 
answer  has  been  given  to  our  complaint  that 
our  area  is  being  singled  out  for  unfavorable 
treatment.    The  holding  in  the  Fairfield  de- 


cision that  Congress  intended  certain  con- 
cessions In  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  to  apply 
only  to  areas  of  the  Nation  other  than  the 
Southern  States,  is  startling.  It  is  made 
more  so  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  It  gives 
tacit  approval  to  policies  already  being  pur- 
sued by  HEW. 

Also,  no  satisfactory  answer  has  been  given 
to  questions  seeking  to  elicit  UKW's  position 
as  to  whether  their  interpretation  of  their 
function  under  title  VI  Is  to  compel  integra- 
tion or  to  prevent  enforced  segregation.  In 
this,  HEW  Is  not  completely  to  blame,  for  this 
issue  ultimately  mvist  be  settled  by  the  Gtu- 
preme  Court. 

Lastly,  the  pressing  problem  of  placing 
teachers  in  desegregated  situations  has  not 
been  sufficiently  clarlfled.  The  policy  of 
HEW  seems  to  require  that  school  boards 
assign  teachers  against  their  vrUl  If  necessary 
to  bring  about  desegregated  faculties.  How- 
ever, school  officials  were  not  advised  as  to 
what  course  of  action  they  would  be  expected 
to  follow  in  the  event  aU  teachers  resigned 
rather  than  accepting  such  an  assignment. 
Teachers  are  extremely  difficult  to  secure  at 
this  time,  even  under  Ideal  circumstances: 
forcing  them  into  a  situation  which  they  do 
not  desire  wUl  make  it  even  more  difficult, 
if  not  impossible. 

(Special  Notation. — ^Representing  the 
Office  of  HEW  during  the  informational  ses- 
sion referred  to  above  were  David  Seeley,  Dep- 
uty U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  John 
R.  Hodgdon,  Director  of  Area  2,  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  program.  Dr.  Hugh 
Brimm,  Field  Representative,  Equal  Elduca- 
tlonal  Opportunity,  and  Dr.  Jack  Martin,  Re- 
gional Assistant  Commissioner,  n.S.  Office  of 
Education.) 


TIME  IS  RUNNING  OUT— DEFICITS 
IN  OUR  FOREIGN  ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
thought-provoking  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  yesterday  reemphaslzes 
the  view  of  Robert  Roosa,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that — 

We  must  take  into  account  the  possibility 
that  rapidly  mounting  deficits  in  our  foreign 
accoimts,  if  Ignored,  could  make  1967  a  cru- 
cial year  for  the  dollar,  and  even  for  the 
standing  and  leadership  of  the  United  States 
In  world  affairs. 

Mr.  Roosa's  concern  about  the  per- 
sistent payments  deficits  should  be  the 
concern  of  all  and  his  suggestions  out- 
lined in  this  editorial  should  receive  care- 
ful consideration,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  recently  released  figures 
show  that  our  foreign-trade  surplus, 
which  can  be  an  Important  plus  in  the 
balance  of  payments,  shrank  again  in 
1966  with  Imports  increasing  twice  as 
fast  as  exports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Time  Is  Running  Out," 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TncE  Is  RvNKiNO  Out 

In  last  week's  Economic  Report,  President 
Johnson  disclosed  that  the  deficit  in  the 
country's  International  accounts  Increased 
"only  slightly"  during  1966,  a  development 
that  he  appeared  to  regard  as  encouraging. 

One  citizen  who  is  not  at  all  happy  about 
the  outlook  is  Robert  V.  Rooea,  who  tussled 
with  the  vmbalanced  balance  of  payments  for 
several  years  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. For  reasons  he  cogently  sets  forth, 
"only"  a  small  rise  m  the  deficit  to  by  no 
means  reassuring. 
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Wby  not?  Well,  It  happens  tbat  rising  In- 
terest rates  In  the  U.S.  last  year  pulled  In  a 
lot  of  speculative  money  from  abroad,  close 
to  $3  billion  to  be  more  precise.  Witbout 
this  happy  windfall,  the  deficit  for  19fl6  prob- 
ably would  be  a  gigantic  H-5  billion,  Instead 
of  the  more  modest  expected  total  of  $1.5 
bUlion. 

The  way  things  are  going  now,  moreover, 
the  nation  cannot  expect  to  be  bailed  out  this 
year  by  another  big  Inflow  of  foreign  funds. 
Switching  signals,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem already  is  easing  money  and  President 
Johnson  Is  pressing  for  quite  a  bit  more  of 
the  same;  the  upshot  is  that  interest  rates 
for  some  time  have  been  sinking.  If  the  rate 
downtrend  continues,  in  fact,  many  foreign- 
ers are  likely  to  yank  their  funds  right  out 
of  the  U.S.,  thus  throwing  the  payments  fig- 
ures even  further  out  of  whack. 

In  the  circumstances  the  Qovemment's  at- 
titude toward  the  balance  of  payments  would 
appear  something  less  than  astute.  The  Ad- 
ministration blandly  blames  the  deficits  on 
the  Vietnam  war,  sighs,  and  says  little  more 
can  be  done  until  peace  prevails. 

In  the  meantime,  the  peculiar  collection 
of  so-called  voluntary  controls  not  only  will 
be  retained  but,  if  the  Administration  gets  its 
way,  the  screws  wU  be  tiimed  somewhat 
tighter.  Private  loans  and  investments  vrlll 
be  even  more  strongly  discouraged,  for  in- 
stance, since  In  the  short  run  they  take 
money  out  of  the  U.S. 

Of  course.  In  the  not  very  long  run  these 
loans  and  Investments  earn  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  Americans  and  build  a  basis  for 
expanded  exports.  The  longer  the  controls 
stay  on,  the  weaker  the  U.S.  business  stand- 
ing becomes  overseas;  exports  already  are 
shrinking  sharply. 

The  UJS.,  in  Mr.  Roosa's  view,  cannot  afford 
to  let  this  self-destructive  process  drag  on 
indefinitely:  "We  mvist  take  Into  account  the 
possibility  that  rapidly  mounting  deficits  in 
our  foreign  accounts,  if  Ignored,  could  make 
1967  a  crucial  year  for  the  dollar,  and  even 
for  the  standing  and  leadership  of  the  United 
States  In  world  affairs." 

In  International  coimcUs  the  nation  that 
seems  bent  on  bankruptcy  Is,  to  put  it  mild- 
ly, not  likely  to  generate  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect. Whenever  statesmen  meet,  says  Mr. 
Roosa.  "deficits  mean  weakness,  while  sur- 
pluses or  the  capacity  for  surplus  means 
strength." 

What  should  be  done?  The  former  Treas- 
xtry  official  has  no  miracle  cures  up  his  sleeve; 
In  reality,  no  miracles  are  needed. 

One  helpful  step,  Mr.  Roosa  suggests, 
wotUd  be  a  thorough  reappraisal  of  U.S.  troop 
levels  in  Ehirope,  which  pull  a  lot  of  money 
out  of  this  country.  Prosperous  Europe  long 
has  been  capable  of  absorbing  more  of  Its 
own  defense  costs,  and  if  the  U.S.  still  wants 
to  show  the  flag  over  there  It  certainly  could 
do  It  with  less  than  six  divisions. 

Whatever  is  done  abroad,  Mr.  Roosa  warns, 
won't  relieve  the  U.S.  of  the  need  for  disci- 
pline in  Its  econonalc  and  financial  affairs 
at  home.  Conveniently  enough,  this  disci- 
pline not  only  could  do  a  lot  for  the  bsdance 
of  payments  but  might  help  keep  the  current 
economic  boom  from  exploding — or  col- 
lapsing. 

The  measures  be  has  in  mind  are  hardly 
complicated.  One  Involves  bringing  Federal 
spending  at  least  within  hailing  distance  of 
Income.  Another  Is  restraint  in  supplying 
the  banks  with  funds,  even  if  this  means 
keeping  interest  rates  fairly  high.  Both 
Steps  would  promote  stable  prices,  keep  n.S. 
goods  competitive  In  export  markets  and 
permit  sound,  balanced  expansion  of  the 
economy. 

Mr.  Roosa  is  far  from  the  flrst  to  call  for 
such  reasonable  moves,  but  so  far  the  advice 
appears  to  fall  mainly  on  deaf  ears.  Mean- 
while, time — and  a  great  deal  of  the  nation'* 
money — Is  running  out. 


THE  NEW  LEFT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  "new 
left"  Is  not  content  simply  to  oppose  the 
wax  in  Vietnam  and  preach  social,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  revolution  at  home. 
It  is  not  content  to  organize  the  unem- 
ployed, those  who  receive  welfare  pay- 
ments, and  others  who  feel  a  sense  of 
futility  with  their  problems.  They  seek 
to  go  beyond  mere  irritation  and  occa- 
sional public  display.  Their  goal  is  to 
organize  everyone  who  can  be  organized, 
for  whatever  reason,  and  put  them  to 
work  in  whatever  way  they  are  willing 
to  be  used,  for  one  major  goal.  That 
goal:  the  destruction  of  the  fabric  of 
our  society. 

While  other  revolutionaries  at  least 
give  lipservice  to  the  use  of  peaceful 
means,  those  who  lead  the  "new  left" 
consider  this  hypocrisy.  Any  and  all 
means,  they  tell  us,  will  be  used  on  fo- 
menting the  revolution  which  they  see  on 
our  horizon. 

A  pamphlet  currently  being  distributed 
by  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety is  aimed  especially  at  high  school 
students.  It  Is  entitled:  "High  School 
Reform:  Toward  a  Student  Movement." 
What  kind  of  reform  does  the  pamphlet 
call  for?  In  an  excellent  study  of  the 
"new  left's"  current  approach  to  high 
school  students,  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist, Mrs.  Alice  Widener,  explains  it 
this  way: 

Literally,  the  pamphlet  Is  Inflammatory. 
It  condones,  admits  and  appears  to  Incite 
arson  by  setting  school  trash  can  flres.  It 
condones,  admits  and  appears  to  incite  the 
pulling  of  false  fire  alarms  in  schools. 

On  page  1,  Mark  Kleiinan  writes: 

Even  such  seemingly  destructive  actions 
as  starting  trash  can  flres  and  pulling  flre 
alarms  are  actually  forms  of  protest  directed 
at  the  school  as  it  is  now  constituted  .  .  . 
There  is  one  primary  reason  why  we  set  trash 
can  flres,  why  we  cannot  communicate  with 
one  another  on  campus,  and  are  forced  to 
make  use  of  off-campus  publications,  and  to 
(sic)  why  they  have  to  build  fences  around 
us.  High  school  Is  not  worth  the  time  we 
spend  there  .  .  . 

Thus,  the  "new  left,"  which  has  al- 
ready declared  war  on  tiie  university,  the 
social  structure,  the  Nation's  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam,  and  the  idea  of  respect 
for  law  and  order,  now  has  found  a  new 
enemy:  the  high  school. 

Mrs.  Widener  calls  thla  pamphlet  and 
this  approach  "a  program  for  creating 
anarchy  In  American  high  schools  so 
that  SDS  can  gain  political  control  over 
them."  They  have  initiated  the  use,  she 
states,  of  a  fourth  and  criminal  "R" — 
arson. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  should  be 
aware  of  the  program  of  the  "new  left," 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
insertion  of  this  article  into  the  Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

[Ftom  U.SA.,  vol.  zm,  Sapt.  SO-Oct.  14, 
1966] 
New  Leftists'  Foukth  "R" — Abson 
(An  analysis  of  the  radical  pamphlet  "High 
School  Reform:  Towards  a  Student  Move- 
ment," currently  distributed  by  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society) 

"One  of  tlie  most  tniUtant  organizations 
now  engaged  in  activities  pretesting  V.S.  for- 


eign policy  is  a  student  youth  group  called 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society.  Commu- 
nists are  actively  promoting  and  participat- 
ing in  the  activities  of  this  organization, 
which  is  self -described  as  a  group  of  liberals 
and  radicals,"  testimony  of  John  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, United  States  Department  of  Justice, 
Before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priation on  February  10,  1966. 

TEEN    AGE    TARQETS 

Creation  of  a  radical  Leftist  student  move- 
ment In  American  high  schools  is  a  pivotal 
project  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
(SDS),  an  organization  claiming  member 
groups  at  more  than  200  universities  and 
colleges  In  our  nation. 

As  part  of  a  "radical  education  project," 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  is  distrib- 
uting throughout  o^u  country  a  pamphlet 
with  the  deceptively  Innocuous  title  "High 
School  Reform:  Towards  a  Student  Move- 
ment." The  author,  Mark  Klelman,  Is  al- 
leged to  have  written  the  pamphlet  In  De- 
cember 1965  while  "a  student  at  a  Southern 
California  high  school."  Issued  in  a  first 
printing  of  5,000  copies  at  the  SDS  Printing 
Office,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  the  pamphlet  bears 
the  notice  "Distributed  by  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  1103  East  63rd  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  60637." 

Hundreds  of  copies  of  "High  School  Re- 
form: Towards  a  Student  Movement"  were 
peddled  by  SDS  at  the  Second  Annual  Con- 
ference of  Socialist  Scholars,  New  York  City, 
September  1966.  Simultaneously,  SDS  dis- 
tributed a  detailed  report  on  its  radical  edu- 
cation project,  which  urges  members  to  ex- 
ploit the  tensions  and  potentialities  existing 
In  the  educational  system  "by  building  on 
discontents  and  marginal  rebellions  .  .  ." 
SDS  openly  states,  "The  movement  organizes 
on  the  basis  of  discontents."  SDS  then  asks, 
"Is  it  possible  to  create  a  radical  generation 
by  gaining  power  In  the  educational  system?" 

Clearly,  SDS  seeks  to  gain  such  power.  To 
help  get  It,  SDS  distributes  the  pamphlet 
"High  School  Reform:  Towards  a  Student 
Movement,"  one  of  the  most  dangerous  docu- 
ments ever  printed  In  the  United  States. 
Literally,  the  pamphlet  is  Inflammatory.  It 
condones,  admits  and  appears  to  incite  arson 
by  setting  school  trash  can  fires.  It  con- 
dones, admits  and  appears  to  incite  the  pull- 
ing of  false  fire  alarms  in  schools. 

CEMTLE    ART    OF    ARSON 

On  page  one,  Mark  Klelman  writes.  "Even 
such  seemingly  destructive  actions  as  start- 
ing trash  can  fires  and  pulling  flre  alarms  are 
actually  forms  of  protest  directed  at  the 
school  as  it  is  now  constituted." 

On  page  two,  Mark  Klelman  writes,  "There 
is  one  primary  reason  why  we  set  trash  can 
fires,  why  we  cannot  communicate  with  one 
another  on  campus,  and  are  forced  to  make 
use  of  off-campus  publications,  and  to  why 
they  have  to  build  fences  around  us.  High 
school  is  not  worth  the  tim-e  we  spend 
there.  .  .  ." 

Is  starting  a  trash  can  fire  at  a  school  a 
"seemingly"  destructive  action? 

Is  there  any  reason — "primary"  or  second- 
ary or  tertiary — that  can  justify  Klelman's 
flat  admission  in  print  "we  set  trash  can 
fires"  in  schools? 

In  every  state  of  the  United  States,  arson  in 
any  form  is  a  crime.  So  is  the  pulling  of 
false  flre  alarms.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  crime 
to  aid,  abet  or  Incite  arson  In  any  form. 

It  Is  imperative  for  parents  wishing  to  save 
their  children  from  possible  death  in  school 
by  arson  or  false  flre  alarms  to  Insist  that 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  take  prompt 
legal  action  against  any  distributor  of  the 
SDS  pamphlet  "High  School  Reform:  To- 
wards a  Student  Movement"  by  Mark  Kiel- 
man.  It  is  Imperative  that  the  public  write 
Immediately  to  Congressmen  and  Senators  to 
demand  legal  action  against  Students  for  a 
Democratic    Society    to    enjoin    their    inter- 
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state  distribution  of  the  pamphlet  by  Mark 
Klelman.  Moreover,  every  local  PTA  group 
and  all  school  administrators  should  be 
alerted  immediately  to  the  existence  and 
contents   of  the  Kleiman-SDS  pamphlet. 

Arson  in  schools  and  the  pulling  of  false 
fire  alarms  are  not  controversial  political 
matters.  They  are  criminal.  There  should 
be  no  politics  involved  in  parents'  demand 
for  action  against  the  Kleiman-SDS  pam- 
phlet. All  city,  state  and  federal  authorities 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  dealing 
with  criminal  activities.  There  is  no  com- 
munity In  the  United  States  that  is  not  pro- 
tected by  law  from  the  crime  of  arson  in  any 
form  and  from  false  flre  alarms. 

It  does  not  require  writers'  imagination  to 
depict  the  possible  consequences  of  arson  or 
panic  in  schools.  Every  flre  department  in 
every  community  conducts  flre  prevention 
education.  Every  school  is  compelled  by  law 
to  conduct  flre  drills,  rvery  sane  adult 
knows  It  Is  impossible  to  guarantee  that  ar- 
son in  a  school  can  exist  without  danger  to 
human  life,  despite  the  excellence  of  flre- 
fightlng  equipment,  the  heroism  of  firemen, 
the  modern  "flre  safe"  construction  of  many 
schools.  Every  sane  adult  knows  it  Is  im- 
possible to  guarantee  human  safety  if  panic 
were  to  occur  as  a  result  of  a  false  flre  alarm. 
Every  flreman  knows  that  each  false  fire 
alarm  can  endanger  somebody's  life. 

A   FEW    statistics 

Recently,  national  crime  statistics  showed 
such  an  alarming  Increase  In  false  flre  alarms 
that  New  York  City  Instituted  a  police  cam- 
paign to  try  to  catch  offenders.  On  October 
12,  1966,  the  World  Journal  Tribune  reported 
that  in  a  flrst  citywlde  dragnet  only  seven 
suspects  were  caught — flve  of  them  juvenile 
delinquents.  "A  total  of  91  false  alarms  were 
turned  In  despite  a  400-nian  special  detail 
assigned  to  watch  the  flre  boxes,"  reported 
the  WJT.  "False  alarms  are  becoming  an 
Increasingly  serious  problem.  F'lremen  (In 
New  York  City)  expect  to  answer  about  38,000 
this  year." 

What  will  be  the  nationwide  statistics  on 
arson  and  false  flre  alarms  if  such  crimes  are 
to  be  looked  on  as  excusable  forms  of  "pro- 
test" by  school  discontents? 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  and  It  will 
eventually  be  evident  In  the  charred  or 
trampled  bodies  of  pupil  and  teacher  victims. 

T7KREST,  discontent 

To  find  out  what  goes  on  in  the  minds  of 
"students"  condoning  crime  as  a  means  of 
attaining  political  control  over  our  school 
system.  It  Is  necessary  to  study  carefully  the 
pamphlet  "High  School  Reform:  Towards  a 
Student  Movement."  For  the  most  part,  the 
language  is  studio\isly  contrived  to  lure  the 
unsuspecting  into  support  of  radicalism. 
"Those  responsible  for  our  education  have 
done  their  utmost  to  create  an  artificial  com- 
munity on  the  high  school  campus,"  writes 
Mark  Klelman,  "a  community  which  will 
demonstrate  to  us  that  it  is  better  to  'adjust' 
to  an  unsuitable  society  than  to  change  the 
society  into  something  in  which  we  can  live 
with  honor  and  dignity."    He  goes  on  to  say: 

"There  is  already  a  considerable  degree  of 
unrest  on  the  high  school  campvis.  At  PaU- 
sades  High  School  (Los  Angeles)  an  'under- 
ground' paper  has  been  started.  Similar 
papers  have  begun  at  Arcadia  and  West- 
chester. At  Westchester,  30  students  de- 
stroyed their  Student  Activity  Cards  and 
'sat  in'  for  the  flrst  ten  minutes  of  fifth 
period  ...  At  University  High  School  there 
has  been  a  storm  of  protest  over  the  suspen- 
sion of  a  student  for  wearing  hla  bair  too 
long  and  an  administration  threat  to  take 
away  nutrition  iinless  we  bad  a  clean 
campus.  .  .  . 

"All  schools  spend  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  staffing  and   supplying  an   Attendance 


Office  .  .  .  The  very  existence  of  such  a  sys- 
tem would  Indicate  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  that  we  are  unwilling 
to  play  by  their  rules  that  were  made  by 
them,  and  must  be  coerced  Into  doing  so. 
It  is  clear  that  the  motivating  factor  behind 
acceptable  behavior  is  not  understanding  but 
force.  .  .  ." 

Mark  Klelman  strongly  objects  to  "health" 
classes  that  warn  students  "about  drugs 
proven  to  be  physically  harmless  .  .  ."  He 
does  not  name  the  drugs.  The  press,  how- 
ever, has  been  full  of  articles  and  reports 
about  vridespread,  dangerous  use  of  mari- 
juana, LSD  and  other  drugs  in  high  schools. 
The  October  1,  1966  issue  of  the  FBI  Law 
Enforcement  Bulletin  carries  a  definitive 
article  about  psychedelic  drugs  by  John  P. 
Kerrigan,  Inspector  of  Police,  San  Francisco, 
California.  After  calling  attention  to  use 
of  such  drugs  In  high  schools  and  even  in 
junior  high  schools.  Inspector  Kerrigan 
says: 

"The  students  in  our  nation's  educational 
institutions  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  certain  drugs  and  the  folly  of 
their  use.  They  must  be  reminded  that 
their  place  In  society  Involves  responsibility 
as  well  as  privilege.  In  many  cases  their 
drug  use  is  fostered  by  a  misconception  of 
academic  freedom  and  under  the  guise  of 
art  and  progressive  thinking.  They  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  there  is  no  en- 
lightenment or  lasting  benefit  in  the  illegal 
use  of  drugs.  This  phase  of  the  educational 
effort  can  only  be  implemented  as  a  regular 
program  in  our  educational  Institutions." 

It  seems  the  main  tactic  of  the  Leftist 
radicals  is  to  break  down  authority  at  high 
schools.  The  SDS-Klelman  pamphlet  evi- 
dently seeks  to  accomplish  this  by  pitting 
a  teacher-student  alliance  against  the  school 
administration.     Mark  Klelman  writes: 

"Let  us  consider  briefiy  the  roles  taken  by 
students  and  teachers  in  our  schools.  It 
Is  the  function  of  a  teacher  in  our  system 
to  feed  us  material  data  designed  to  help 
us  fit  Into  a  ready-made  life  In  society. 
We,  as  students,  undergo  this  change,  and 
"help"  our  peers  change  through  social  pres- 
sure. Who  dictates  the  nature  of  this 
change?  Who  tells  teachers  what  to  teach 
and  how  to  teach  It?  Who  tells  students 
under  what  conditions  they  may  learn  In 
this  Great  and  Free  society?  Both  student 
and  teacher  are  tool  and  product  of  ad- 
ministrative totalitarianism.  The  student 
comes  out  of  high  school  a  finished  product 
to  be  consumed  by  either  the  agro-business 
or  the  war  machine.  He  is  by  then  also  a 
tool,  to  be  used  to  make  others  conform.  .  . . 
".  .  .  .  The  administrator,  whose  real 
function  Is  nothing  greater  than  the  main- 
tenance of  the  campus  (a  task  which  could 
be  easily  periormed  by  a  simple-minded 
computer)  has  become  the  lord  and  master 
of  our  schools,  commanding  unbounded 
fealty." 

MORE    BERKELETS 

The  Kleiman-SDS  pamphlet  lists  three 
levels  of  antl-admlnlstratlon  sentiment  to 
be  organized  and  exploited  by  a  mass  stu- 
dent organization:  (1)  "dress  regulations:" 
(2)  "attendance;"  and  (3)  "the  education 
Itself."  Mark  Klelman  writes,  "We  have 
much  to  learn  from  SLATE,  the  Berkeley 
campus  political  movement." 

After  Berkeley-type  agitation  by  high 
school  students  has  become  fairly  strong — 
explains  Klelman — the  agitators  should  be- 
come candidates  for  student  body  <MnceB. 
"Where  we  win  control  of  any  office,"  he 
states,  "we  force  the  administration  to  ei- 
ther give  in  on  major  points,  or  continually 
override  our  actions,  which  makes  the  ad- 
ministration look  silly  to  the  students,  our 
parents,  and  our  principal's  bosses  down- 
town." 


The  conspiratorial  means  advocated  in 
the  Klelman-SDS  pamphlet  for  capturing 
control  of  high  schools  are  lUustrated  In. 
the  directions  (page  7)  for  organizing  an 
"underground"  school  newspaper.  Almost 
to  the  letter,  these  directions  are  similar  to 
those  set  down  in  standard  Communist  Par- 
ty literature  on  dissemination  of  CP  lltera. 
tiu-e  and  on  organization  of  propaganda 
activities.     Mark  Klelman  writes: 

"  'Underground'  newspapers  have  proven 
to  be  highly  successful  at  two  schools  al. 
ready.  The  flrst  few  Issues  should  be  writ- 
ten and  produced  by  four  or  flve  people  (to 
distribute  reprisals,  as  well  as  the  work- 
load). These  students  should  continue  to 
take  responsibility  for  the  production  of  the 
paper,  but  most  of  the  material  should 
come  from  other  segments  of  the  student 
population  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  it  is 
a  true  reflection  of  student  opinion.  The 
flrst  issue  should  be  sent  to  the  leadership 
of  as  many  social  cliques  as  possible  (so  the 
paper  is  in),  and  should  be  mailed  to  them. 
Mailing  Is  emphasized  because  any  attempt 
to  distribute  such  a  paper  on  campus  would 
result  in  those  responsible  for  it  being 
cr\ished  by  the  administration.  .  .  ." 

The  Klelman-SDS  pamphlet  calls  for  crea- 
tion of  "Freedom  Schools"  during  students' 
lunch  time,  and  for  an  inter-school  and 
inter-community  organization  linked  with 
the  high  school  protest  movement.  "We 
should  get  in  touch  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers  and  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  and  request  their  formal 
organizational  support.  We  should  make 
...  a  concerted  effort  to  get  PTA  support. 
.  .  .  We  are  asking  them  for  support  because 
we  feel  that  in  many  areas  our  Interests  are 
mutual.  .  .  ."  The  Klelman-SDS  pamphlet 
stresses,  nevertheless,  "this  is  a  student  move- 
ment, and  we  have  no  intention  whatsoever 
of  giving  up  any  of  our  power  to  adults." 

TEEN   age  power 

Among  the  speclflc  "rights"  that  the  SDS- 
promoted  "protest"  movement  is  flghtlng  for 
at  high  schools  are  "freedom  of  advocacy 
on  the  high  school  and  Junior  college  cam- 
pus," and  "an  end  to  student  police  squads 
and  oppressive  Attendance  Offices,  replacing 
them  with  a  voluntary  honor  sjrstem,"  and 
"the  right  of  students  to  take  or  not  take 
courses  as  they  see  fit." 

Obviously,  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety is  ready  to  rob  the  cradle  for  radi- 
calism. The  Kleiman-SDS  pamphlet  "High 
School  Reform:  Towards  a  Student  Move- 
ment" is  a  program  for  creating  anarchy  In 
American  high  schoola  so  that  SDS  can  gain 
political  control  over  them.  To  accomplish 
their  aims,  it  seems  the  Leftist  radical  agi- 
tators are  ready  to  use  any  means,  even  that 
of  adding  to  the  teenagers'  academic  three 
"R's"  a  fourth  and  criminal  "R" — arson. 


ITT'S  EXTENSIVE  FOREIGN  SUBSID- 
IARIES AND  PARTNERSHIP  WITH 
AT  LEAST  ONE  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRY PRESENT  A  SITUATION 
WHICM  THE  FCC  SHOUUD  EXAM- 
INE MORE  CAREPULIiY  BEFORE 
REACHINQ  A  FINAL  DECISION  ON 
ITT  MERGER  WITH  A  MAJOR  PUB- 
LIC INFORMATION  &IEDIUM 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
objective,  careful,  and  thorough  news 
collection  and  analysis  are  so  vital  to 
a  free  society  that  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  shield  the  mass  media 
from  any  possibility  of  undesiraJile  In- 
fluence from  external  economic  inter- 
ests.   This  is  the  principal  reason  why 
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I  am  disturbed  about  the  ITT-ABC 
merger. 

The  International  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Corp.  is  a  vast,  conglomerate  en- 
terprise having  diverse  Industrial  inter- 
ests, here  and  abroad.  ITT's  president, 
Harold  Geneen,  admitted  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
his  company  Is  a  unique  corporation, 
that  80  percent  of  its  total  profits  comes 
from  its  overseas  subsidiaries,  and  that 
it  is  dependent  on  its  foreign  invest- 
ments for  financing  its  domestic  oper- 
ations. Although  the  nature  and  extent 
of  its  overseas  operations  have  not  been 
examined  with  any  reasonable  particu- 
larity and  detail,  we  already  know  that 
It  Is  In  partnership  with  Chile  In  the 
ownership  of  a  telephone  company  and 
will  soon  have  a  similar  relationship  with 
Peru.  On  the  board  of  directors  of  many 
of  its  foreign  subsidiaries  sit  high  officials 
of  foreign  goverimients.  It  was  to  guard 
against  this  sort  of  situation  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  was  en- 
acted.   

To  acquaint  Senators  with  ITT  and  its 
extensive  interests,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  principal  subsid- 
iaries of  ITT  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks.  I  hope  that  this  list  will 
be  scrutinized  very  carefully,  for.  in  my 
opinion,  control  of  an  Important  com- 
munications medium  within  the  United 
States  by  such  a  corporation  should  be  of 
great  concern  to  all  of  us.  It  is  essential 
that  a  careful  and  searching  assessment 
of  ITT's  complex  and  frequently  obscure 
relationships  with  foreign  governments 
and  other  foreign  entities  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  either  by  the  FCC  or,  in 
default  of  appropriate  action  by  that 
agency,  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
In  further  connection  with  the  proposed 
ITT-ABC  merger,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Will  a  'Zal- 
batsu'  Control  Our  Economy"  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  Thla  article,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  summer  1966  Issue  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Journal,  was  written  by  Mr. 
James  Henderson,  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
Mr.  William  H.  Henderson,  an  attorney 
with  the  same  agency.  Their  conclusion 
is  that — 

Tlie  merger  trend  la  preeslng  our  competi- 
tive aystem  on  two  fronts,  one,  ever  In- 
creulng  conglomeration  of  Industry,  two, 
oligopoly  with  tbe  ramifications  of  vertical 
Integration.  Conglomerate  enterprlsea  are 
perbaps  the  most  dangeroua  depredators  of 
a  competitive  system.  Vertical  integration 
penetrates  deeply  but  narrowly.  The  con- 
glomerate enterprise  is  a  wedge  that  mas- 
sively Intrudes  competitive  advantages  in 
our  competitive  system  that  are  difficult 
to  Isolate  and  combat. 

A  classic  example  of  the  conglomerate 
enterprise  discussed  in  the  article  is  the 
International  Telephone  b  Telegraph 
Co..  a  holding  company  for  Innumerable 
and  greatly  diverse  foreign  and  domestic 
economic  interests. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wnx  A  "Zaibatsu"  Control  Oub  Economy? 

(By   James   McI.    Henderson*    and    WllUam 
H.  Henderson"*) 

INTKODUCnOH 

In  tbe  period  preceding  Japan's  ambitious 
embarkation  on  World  War  n,  a  Japanese 
Zaibatsu  controlled  directly  or  Indirectly  all 
of  Japan's  finances,  commerce  and  Industry. 

"Zaibatsu"  can  be  llteraDy  translated  as 
"the  money  clique."  It  Is  a  generic  term 
used  to  describe  tbe  large  vertically  inte- 
grated and  conglomerate  family  holding 
companies  that,  monopolized  and  dominated 
tbe  Japanese  economy  before  the  second 
World  War.  Five  of  the  largest  Zaibatsu 
were,  in  the  order  of  their  slae,  Mitsui,  Mitsu- 
bishi, Sumitomo,  Yasuda  and  Okura. 

The  Japanese  Zaibatsu  was  a  monopolist's 
dream.  Its  gargantuan,  cooglomerate  hold- 
ing's constituted  Exhibit  A  of  a  capitalistic 
monopoly.  Some  15  of  such  financial  Inter- 
ests controlled  70%  of  the  entire  Japanese 
trade  and  Industry.  Some  eight  controlled 
50%  of  the  entire  Japanese  trade  and  In- 
dustry. Mitsui,  Mitsubishi,  and  Sumitomo 
controlled  about  25  Cr  of  sueh  trade  and  In- 
dustry. Zaibatsu  control  created  a  western 
type  oligopoly  in  nearly  every  Japanese  In- 
dustry. 

Mitsui's  holdings  Illustrate  the  scope  and 
depth  of  the  Japanese  Zaibatsu  financial 
empire.'  Its  Ojl  Paper  (with  subsidiaries  In- 
cluding lumber  and  pvilp  companies  and  the 
Osaka  Malnlcbl  Newspaper)  controlled  78% 
of  that  Industry.  Mitsui  batnlcs  did  over  6% 
of  the  Japanese  commercial  banking.  The 
Mitsui  Trust  Company  controlled  over  17% 
of  the  trust  business  and  the  Mitsui  Life 
Insurance  Company  handled  approximately 
2%  of  Japan's  Insurance  business.  Mitsui's 
trading  company  handled  roore  than  40%  of 
Japanese  Imports  and  exports.  Mitsui  ware- 
housed 19%  of  Japan's  war^ouslng.  Mitsui 
Mltsukoshl  Department  Store  accounted  for 
some  32%  of  department  store  retailing.  Its 
average  direct  ownership  holdings  among  its 
conglomerate  enterprises  were  over  63%. 
Mitsui  could  realistically  eaig:  "If  you  don't 
see  what  you  want,  ask  for  It," 

The  other  Japanese  family  holding  com- 
panies that  comprised  Japan's  Zaibatsu  were 
similarly  conglomerate. 

Although  each  Zaibatsu  family  holding 
company  was  fantastically  conglomerate  In 
Its  reach,  Mitsui  was  more  concentrated  in 
finances,  trading,  cotton,  rayon,  mining,  and 
paper.  Mitsubishi's  concentration  was  In 
heavy  Industry,  shipping,  marine  fire  insur- 
ance, and  mimng.  Sumitomo's  financial  em- 
pire was  centered  directly  on  munitions  and 
heavy  enterprises,  and  tbe  Tasuda  Interests 
on  banking. 

The  drive  and  ability  of  the  original  crea- 
tors of  the  Japanese  Zaibatsu  financial  em- 


•  General  Counsel,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission; and  former  member  of  the  State- 
War-Navy  Economic  Mission  to  Japan,  head 
of  Antitrust  and  Cartels  Division,  Supreme 
Commander  Allied  Powers  (SCAP).  Tokyo, 
Japan.  LL£.,  The  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

••  Attorney,  Federal  Trade  Commission; 
formerly.  Chief  West  Coast  Offices,  Antitrust 
Division,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  LI1.B., 
Stanford  University. 

1  Mitsui  controlled  Industries  comparable 
to  such  enterprises  as  Westlagbouse,  Toungs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube,  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye, 
Anaconda  Copper,  American  Woolen,  Cela- 
nese  International  Paper,  American  Sugar 
Refining,  Anhexiser-Busch,  and  United  States 
Rubber  with  Innumerable  subsidiaries. 


plres  (with  one  exception)  did  not  pass  to 
descendants.  While  the  Baron  Takaklml 
MltsiU  devoted  his  time  to  golf  (of  which 
he  was  extraordinarily  fond)  a  Harvard- 
trained  executive  ran  Mitsui.  The  young 
Baron  Simiitomo  gratified  his  passions  for 
poetry  and  history  while  his  executive  di- 
rector made  the  Baron  Japan's  biggest  in- 
come tax  payer.  Executive  directors  also 
managed  Yasuda  and  Okura.  Mitsubishi  was 
the  exception  to  hired  executive  director 
management  of  the  principal  Zaibatsu  hold- 
ing companies.  Koyata  Iwasakl,  the  family 
Baron,  himself  ran  the  vast  Mitsubishi  in- 
terests. 

The  basic  forces  that  created  the  Japanese 
Zaibatsu  were:  government  concessions,  ac- 
cess to  capital,  and  use  of  capital  for  ver- 
tical, horizontal  and  conglomerate  expan- 
sion. Zaibatsu  political  Influence  over  the 
two  leading  Japanese  political  parties  also 
played  some  part  in  Japanese  Zaibatsu  con- 
trol of  Japanese  Industry. 

We  examine  these  forces  which  created  the 
Japanese  Zaibatsu  ajad  explore  similar  forces 
that  are  playing  a  similar  role  In  founding 
American  Industrial  empires  that  are  exer- 
cising Increasing  dominance  over  ou 
economy. 

FOBCES  RESPONSIBLE  POR  CREATION  OP  THE  JAP- 
ANESE ZAIBATSU 

A.  Government  concessions 

The  story  of  the  beginnings  and  rise  of 
the  largest  of  the  Japanese  Zaibatsu  Illus- 
trate the  part  played  by  Japanese  Govern- 
ment concessions  In  founding  the  Japanese 
Zaibatsu. 

These  great  capitalistic  Interests  of  modem 
Japan  arose  primarily  from  the  merchant 
families.  Their  rise  to  control  may  be 
likened  to  vertical  integration  In  reverse. 
The  merchant  class  was  the  lowest  order  on 
the  Japanese  social  ladder.  In  order  of  Im- 
portance were  the  Samurai  (the  warrior 
class),  the  farmers,  the  artisans;  and,  as 
mentioned,  the  merchants  stood  on  the  bot- 
tom rung.  The  Japanese  Zaibatsu  had  Its 
beginnings  In  the  Tokugawa  period  which 
ended  In  1867,  when  the  Emperor  was  "re- 
stored" and  Imperial  rule  governed  Japan 
under  the  Meljl  restoration.  A  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  development  of  the  larger  mem- 
bers of  the  Japanese  Zaibatsu  is  illustrative. 

The  Mltsuls  were  financiers  and  traders 
In  the  Tokugawa  times.  Before  the  restora- 
tion they  operated  an  enterprise  which  was 
the  beginning  of  the  modern  Iifitsukoshl  De- 
partment Store.  In  the  political  strife  that 
preceded  the  Emperor's  restoration,  Mitsui 
shrewdly  estimated  the  outcome  of  the  strug- 
gle. It  supported  the  Emperor's  party,  and 
after  the  Emperor's  party  overthrew  the  Sho- 
gun,  Mitsui  handled  the  new  government's 
financial  business.  The  government  sold 
Mitsui  (at  low  prices)  state  properties  the 
government  had  acquired  from  the  preceding 
Shogun  rule.  These  properties  founded  such 
modem  Mitsui  Indxistrlal  Interests  as  the 
Mitsulke  Coal  Mine 

Mitsubishi  began  as  a  trading  enterprise. 
Its  chief  assets  consisted  of  eleven  ships. 
After  the  Emperor's  restoration,  the  govern- 
ment granted  Mitsubishi  financial  assistance 
to  buy  more  ships.  The  government  also 
leased  it  the  Nagasaki  dockyard  which 
founded  Mitsubishi's  shipbuilding  empire. 
Conglomerate  expansion  commenced  with 
development  of  mining  business  and  pur- 
chase of  banks.  From  the  purchase  of  gov- 
ernment lands  near  the  Imperial  Palace, 
arose  Mitsubishi's  huge  real  estate  enter- 
prises. 

Sumitomo's  activities  in  feudal  days  con- 
sisted of  copper  mining  and  refining  and 
trading  in  rice.  The  copper  mining  devel- 
oped into  its  great  holdings  in  tbe  non- 
ferrous  metal  trades,  steel  production  and 
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coal  mining.  Its  rice  trading  expanded  Into 
banking.  It  was  a  supplier  of  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  semi-official  gov- 
ernment enterprises. 

The  Tasuda  was  a  "money  lender"  In 
Tokugawa  times.  Ilils  developed  Into  its 
banking  Interests.  It  made  loans  to  the 
government  and  obtained  substantial  in- 
terests in  colonies. 

B.  Access  to  capital 
The  Japanese  Zaibatsu  bad  direct  access 
to  capital — the  seed  of  expansion  and  the 
vehicle  for  the  absorption  of  competitors. 
The  Japanese  Zaibatsu  liad  outright  control 
of  financial  institutions.  The  four  top 
Zaibatsu  each  controlled  one  of  Japan's 
ordinary  commercial  banks.  These  four 
banks  held  over  one-third  of  the  total  de- 
posits of  such  banks.  The  Zaibatsu  con- 
trolled trust  companies  which  possessed 
nearly  70%  of  all  trust  deposits.  They  con- 
trolled insurance  companies  which  held  20% 
of  life  insurance.  They  controlled  most  of 
the  marine  and  fire  insurance  companies. 
The  Zalbatsu's  direct  control  over  the  larger 
financial  Institutions  enabled  them  to  ex- 
ercise indirect  control  over  smaller  banks  not 
directly  under  Zaibatsu  control. 

The  Japanese  Zaibatsu  direct  control  over 
financial  institutions  was  a  vital  dominating 
Infiuence  over  Japanese  Industry.  If  com- 
peting enterprises  needed  financial  aid  from 
financial  institutions  they  had  to  seek  as- 
sistance from  their  Zaibatsu  competitors. 

Japanese  Government  banks  yielded  con- 
siderable weight  In  providing  access  to  capi- 
tal for  private  industry.  The  various  govern- 
ment banks  (the  Bank  of  Japan  for  manage- 
ment of  treasury  funds  and  foreign  exchange, 
banks  for  agricultural  and  Industrial  loans) 
were  not  limited  to  short  time  loans;  they 
had  loose  discount  policies  and  directly  pro- 
moted such  industries  as  railways,  steel  and 
ship  building. 

Access  to  capital  from  financial  institu- 
tions was  not  the  Zalbatsu's  only  means  of 
financing  expansions.  Monopoly  control 
generates  profits  which  are  available  for 
acquisitions  of  existing  enterprises  or  Inde- 
pendent entry  into  other  areas  of  economic 
activity.  Profits  from  Zaibatsu  enterprises 
were  used  for  vertical,  horizontal  and  con- 
glomerate expansion  either  by  Independent 
entry  into  the  field,  by  the  acquisition  of  es- 
tablished companies  In  the  field,  or  by  the 
purchase  of  substantial  stock  holdings  that 
permitted  the  exercise  of  indirect,  but  none- 
theless dominant  control  over  "independent" 
corporations. 

C.  Use  of  capital  for  vertical,  horizontal  and 
conglomerate  expansion 

The  Zalbatsu's  use  of  capital  for  expansion 
in  every  direction  (vertical,  reverse  vertical, 
horizontal,  and  conglomerate)  is  demon- 
strated by  the  vast  and  diversified  holdings 
of  the  Zaibatsu  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred to.  These  Zabatsu  holdings  made 
Japan  the  prize  example  of  private  monopoly 
control  of  a  modern  society. 

D.  Political  influence 

Japanese  Zaibatsu  Influence  over  Japan's 
two  leading  political  parties  was  very  real 
but  (as  later  mentioned)  was  not  of  great 
consequence  in  creating  the  Zalbatsu's 
monopolistic  grip  on  Japanese  Industry. 

Mitsui  was  closely  associated  and  influen- 
tial with  Selyukal,  one  of  the  two  major 
Japanese  political  parties.  Mitsui  officials 
held  government  poets  and  bandied  impor- 
tant government  business. 

Mitsubishi  was  slmUarly  connected  and 
had  similar  Influence  with  the  Minseito  po- 
litical party,  the  second  Important  Japanese 
political  party. 

Yasuda  exercised  its  political  influence 
through  military  societies. 

Control  or  Influence  over  a  Japanese  polit- 
ical party  was  of  far  less  Importance  than 


such  control  or  Influences  might  be  In  the 
United  States.  The  Japanese  ConstltuUon 
and  Diet  were  not  obtained  "by  the  people*' 
and  "for  the  people"  as  were  our  Constitu- 
tion and  our  Congress.  Japan's  Constitution 
and  Diet  were  gracloxis  gifts  to  the  people 
by  the  Emperor.  The  Diet  had  little  author- 
ity. It  was  eventually  reduced  to  a  timorous, 
meaningless  debating  society.  The  Zaibatsu 
influences  with  the  political  parties  were 
mainly  helpful  to  still  troubled  waters,  quiet 
subterranean  rumblings  against  the  Zaibateu. 
and  to  keep  ever  bright  the  divine  light  of 
the  Emperor. 

When  Japan  was  girding  for  World  War  II, 
the  political  parties  were  dissolved,  and  the 
militarists  established  a  single  party  system 
under  an  Imperial  Rule  Assistance  Associa- 
tion. 

FORCES  IN  AMERICA  ANALOGOUS  TO 
THOSE    IN    JAPAN 

A.  In  general 
The  same  economic  forces  that  produced 
the  Japanese  Zaibatsu  may  well  be  creating 
concentrations  of  economic  power  in  America 
that  spell  disaster  to  a  competitive  system. 
The  parallel  Is  not  exact.  In  Japan,  pri- 
vate monopoly  was  nurtured  by  the  Japanese 
Government.  The  Japanese  people  were  con- 
ditioned, as  far  as  a  people  may  be.  to  un- 
questioning obedience  to  the  Emperor. 
Hence,  there  existed  what  may  be  described 
as  uncontrolled  "free"  enterprise. 

Private  monopoly  control  of  the  Japanese 
economy  could  be  accomplished  directly  and 
virithout  the  deterrent  of  antitrust  laws.  But 
even  so  (as  we  mention  later),  there  existed 
forces  in  Japan  that  opposed  the  Japanese 
Zaibatsu  and  decried  the  abuses  that  inevi- 
tably attend  private  monopolistic  privilege. 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  indoc- 
trinated with  the  philosophies  of  equal  op- 
portunity and  that  Government  should  serve 
its  people.  Hence  private  monopoly  is  com- 
bated and  Government  policy  la  dedicated  to 
competition  (not  monopoly)  as  our  rule  of 
trade,  to  providing  a  shelter  for  small  busi- 
ness and  an  open  door  to  Individual  enter- 
prises Nevertheless,  under  the  guise  of  free 
enterprise,  concentrations  of  economic  power 
that  enjoy  monopolistic  advantages  in  our 
markets  are  Increasing  In  the  United  States. 
The  forces  that  build  such  economic  empires 
do  not  operate  with  the  same  bluntness  as 
they  did  in  Japan.  But  they  press  with  the 
same  compelling  power.  And  our  particular 
forms  of  monopolistic  empires  are  generally 
not  "family  trusts,"  although  we  do  have  our 
du  Ponts,  Fords,  and  Rockefellers. 

We  now  examine  the  forces  that  created 
the  Japanese  Zaibatsu  as  such  forces  exist 
In  the  United  States.  We  attempt  to  eval- 
uate the  progress  these  forces  have  made 
In  creating  an  American  counterpart  with 
the  anticompetitive  effects  that  attend  such 
forces.  We  also  are  so  venturesome  as  to 
suggest  a  path  to  the  solution  of  Increasing 
concentrations  of  economic  power  In  Amer- 
ica. 

B.  Government  concessions 

Present  day  Government  concessions  to 
private  Interests  are  not  so  crass  as  were 
those  of  the  Japanese  Government.  But 
one  can  recall  askance  our  Governments 
past  freewheeling  concessions  to  private  In- 
dustry. Most  well  remembered  were  to  rail- 
roads. The  Federal  Government  made  land 
grants  to  States  to  aid  In  the  construction  of 
railroads  and  land  grants  directly  to  pri- 
vately owned  and  controlled  railroad  com- 
panies. For  example,  acts  of  Congress  In 
1862   gave  direct  land  grants  to  the  Union 


Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company — and  to  other  rail- 
roads up  to  1871.  These  grants  were  usually 
the  odd  sections  of  land  within  six  to  ten 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  road.  In  some 
cases,  the  grants  were  20  miles  in  width  on 
either  side.  The  railroads  were  authorized 
to  select  Indemnity  lands  where  other  por- 
tions of  the  main  grant  had  been  othervrtse 
disposed  of.  These  land  grants  amounted  to 
over  85  mllUon  acres  of  land.  Railroads  in 
addition  were  financially  aided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Government  issued  United 
States  6%  bonds  In  aid  of  the  construction 
Of  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Railroad  beds. 
These  concessions  founded  transportation 
monopolies  and  many  private  fortunes. 

The  leases  in  1022  by  the  Department  of 
Interior  of  the  government's  Teajwt  Dome 
Oil  Reserves  to  private  interests  were  calcu- 
lated to  found  oil  industries.  But  these 
concessions  aroused  public  and  congression- 
al wrath  because  the  oil  reserves  trsinsferred 
were  naval  reserves  (hence  touching  national 
security)  and  were  obtained  by  bribes  to  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  culmi- 
nated in  setting  aside  the  transfers.^  With- 
out the  factor  of  bribery,  these  concessions 
might  not  have  incited  such  a  storm  of 
controversy  and  might  have  stood  unchal- 
lenged. 

CJovernment  Is  playing  a  heavy  role  today 
in  building  and  firmly  entrenching  economic 
giants.  These  "concessions"  (if  we  may  use 
the  term)  basically,  take  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  (Including  defense  contracts) 
with  all  of  their  ramlficaUons.  The  roster 
of  the  Defense  Supply  Association  Includes 
many  companies.  But  the  great  expendi- 
tures go  to  America's  capitalistic  giants. 
For  example  in  fiscal  year  1965,  100  com- 
panies received  68.9%  In  dollar  volume  of 
military  prime  contract  awards  over  $10,000 
or  more.  Thirty-nine  of  these  companies 
were,  in  1964,  the  100  largest  manufacturing 
concerns  in  the  United  States,  and  they  re- 
ceived 45.3%  of  the  total  volume  of  such 
contracts. 

"Grants"  to  private  Industry  of  the  use 
of  Government  weapons  and  personnel  for 
commercial  purposes  (with  their  connota- 
tions of  government  endorsement)  are  some- 
what questionable  concessions  to  Industry. 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  stockmarket  to 
"peace  scares"  speaks  eloquently  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's part  m  Industry's  profits  for  ex- 
pansion of  economic  domains. 

C.  Access  to  capital 
Capital  Is  as  readily  accessible  to  vast 
American  enterprises  as  it  was  to  the  Jap- 
anese Zaibatsu.  As  was  the  situation  in 
Japan,  our  commercial  banks,  insurance 
companies,  building  and  loan  assoclaUons, 
all  hold  open  house  for  Industry's  giants. 
The  Insurance  companies  and  building  and 
loan  associations  play  somewhat  heavier 
roles  In  supplying  capital  for  expansion  be- 
cause of  less  strict  loan  requirements. 

The  accessibility  of  capital  to  large  enter 
prises  conforms  to  sound  lending  principles. 
It  Is  "safe"  to  loan  to  the  high  profit  making 
company  that  wishes  to  expand  Its  size  and 
profits.  But  for  the  same  solid  reasons  the 
financial  institution  may  turn  Its  back  on 
the  plight  of  the  company  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances that  requires  a  loan  for  survival. 
Hence  the  latter  company  may  necessarily 
seek  a  merger  to  salvage  what  It  can.  But 
more  likely  It  will  help  mount  the  statistics 
of  business  failures.  For  acquiring  com- 
panies and  lending  Institutions  are  more  in- 
terested   in    the    use    of    capital    for    the 


» Fashion  Originators'  Guild  of  America  v. 
FTC  312  U.S.  457  (1941);  National  Cotton 
Oil  Co.  V.  Texas,  197  U.S.  115.  129  (1905); 
Klor's  V.  Broadway-Hale  Stores,  359  U.S.  207 
(1959). 


«  Pan  American  Petroleum  and  Transport 
Co.  V.  United  States,  273  U.S.  456  (1927); 
Mammouth  Oil  Co.  v.  United  States,  275  U.S. 
13  (1927);  United  States  v.  Pan- American 
Petroleum  Co.,  55  F.  2d  753  (9th  Clr.  1932) , 
cert,  denied.  287  U.S.  612  (1932). 
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acquisition  of  successful  enterprises  that 
have  broken  the  ground,  conquered  by  head- 
aches, and  th\is  proved  that  they  are  "worth 
tbelr  salt"  to  the  acquiring  companies. 

A  good  loan  risk  Is  not  the  only  door  opener 
to  financial  Institutions.  There  Is  easy  entry 
through  control.  There  Is  not  outright  own- 
ership of  financial  Institutions  by  American 
Industry  as  there  was  by  the  Japanese 
2tolbatBU.  The  American  analogue  Is  quasi- 
direct  control  by  way  of  interlocking  direc- 
tors and  management  personnel. 

A  stafr  report*  reveals  not  only  a  maize 
of  Interlocks  between  financial  institutions 
themselves  (Commercial  Banks,  Life  and  Fire 
and  Casualty  Insurance  Companies,  Mutual 
Savings  Banks)  but  multiple  and  multifari- 
ous Interlocks  between  financial  institutions 
and  industrial  and  commercial  Interests. 
The  interlocks  of  the  15  top  commercial 
banks  (which,  as  of  December  28,  1962,  had 
combined  deposits  of  more  than  $71.8  billion 
or  about  27.3%  of  total  deposits  In  commer- 
cUl  banks  In  the  United  States)  were 
examined.  These  15  commercial  banks  had 
a  total  of  373  directors.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  of  these  373  directors  held  interlock 
positions  (primarily  directorships)  in  other 
banking  and  financial  institutions;  174  held 
such  positions  In  insurance  companies. 
Further.  131  officers  of  these  top  16  banks 
had  32  Interlock  positions  with  other  bank- 
ing and  financial  Institutions  and  39  with 
Insurance  companies.  These  373  directors 
and  131  officers  had  a  toUl  of  1385  Interlocks 
with  industrial  and  commercial  Interests. 
These  commercial  banks  also  had  numerous 
Interlocks  with  mutual  savings  bank  Institu- 
tions. The  Interlocks  of  these  commercial 
banks  with  insurance  companies  Included 
such  companies  as  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  and  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society,  the  first  and  third  largest  life 
Insurance  companies  in  the  United  States. 

The  Bank  of  America  management  Inter- 
locks with  Industrial  and  conunerclal  cor- 
porations are  typical  of  the  national  conuner- 
clal banks.  Bank  of  America  had  108  man- 
agement Interlocks  with  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial corporations.  Including  such  well- 
known  companies  as  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany of  CaUfornla,  KaUer  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, Douglas  Aircraft  Company,  United  Air 
Lines,  Levi  Strauss,  Carnation  Company,  and 
American  Pipe  and  Construction  Company. 

There  were  many  Instances  of  multi-Inter- 
locks between  commercial  banks  and  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  companies.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  had  two 
direct  ties  each  with  American  Express,  Otis 
Elevator,  and  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph. 

The  Interlocks  between  the  giant  com- 
mercial banks  of  the  nation  and  the  giant 
industries  of  the  nation  are  emphasized  by 
the  following  examples:  Mellon  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh  had 
four  direct  interlocks  with  Weetlnghouse 
Electric,  Aliunlnum  Company  of  America, 
Oulf  Oil,  and  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel,  among 
others. 

The  following  industrial  and  commercial 
corporations  had  direct  interlocks  with  two 
or  more  of  the  five  leading  New  York  com- 
mercial banks  as  of  December  31,  1962:  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler,  AT&T.  B.  F. 
Goodrich,  and  Phelps-Dodge. 

The  Insurance  Industry  shows  similar  in- 
terlocks with  Industry.  And  the  investment 
decisions  of  insurance  companies  substan- 
tially Influence  merger  activity.  Increased 
growth  of  insurance  companies  has  reevilted 
in  its  Increased  dominance  of  industry.  As 
Of  December  31,  1962,  assets  of  United  States 
life  Insurance  companies  reached  9133.3  bil- 


lion, and  the  assets  of  the  flre  and  casualty 
Industry  reached  $33.3  bilUoo.  The  life  In- 
surance companies'  assets  hitve  nearly  dou- 
bled diu-lng  each  decade  since  1890  and  the 
assets  of  fire  and  casualty  companies  have 
more  than  doubled  in  each  decade  since  1940. 
The  holdings  of  life  Insurance  companies  In 
common  and  preferred  stocks  of  Industrial 
enterprises  have  skyrocketed  In  recent  years 
more  than  any  other  type  of  Investment.  By 
the  end  of  1962  they  held  such  seciuities  of 
the  value  of  $6.3  billion. 

The  Committee's  survey  ol  the  ten  largest 
life  Insurance  companies  (holding  61.4%  of 
the  total  assets  of  the  life  insurance  indus- 
try) and  of  the  ten  largest  lire  and  casualty 
Insurance  companies  (holding  23.1%  of  the 
aggregate  assets  of  their  Industry)  showed 
the  extent  of  their  interlocUng  relationship 
with  industrial  and  commercial  institutions. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  directors  and  44  offi- 
cers of  these  life  Insurance  companies  held 
a  total  of  803  directorships  or  other  manage- 
ment positions  In  other  companies.  The  194 
directors  and  64  officers  of  the  ten  fire  and 
casualty  Insurance  companlss  held  a  total  of 
709  directorships  or  other  management  posi- 
tions In  other  companies.  All  told,  the 
officers  and  directors  of  these  20  companies 
held  1512  directorships  or  other  management 
offices  in  other  corporations.  The  majority 
of  the  insurance  company  Interlocks  were 
with  industrial  and  commercial  corporations. 
The  life  Insurance  companies  had  550  such 
ties  and  the  fire  and  casualty  companies  had 
601  such  ties.  Metropolitan,  the  largest  life 
insurance  company,  had  Interlocks  with 
more  than  50  commercial  and  Industrial  com- 
panies, including  two  Interlocks  with  Amer- 
ican Express,  Pan  American  World  Airways. 
Conunerclal  Solvents  Corp.,  Otis  Elevator  Co., 
and  Southern  Railroad.  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company  of  America,  Uie  second  largest 
life  Insurance  company,  was  Interlocked  with 
more  than  35  commercial  and  industrial 
companies,  including  AT&T,  United  States 
Steel,  National  Biscuit  Co.,  American  Sugar 
Refinery  Co.,  and  Granitevllle  Co. 

Equitable  Life  Assuranca  Society  of  the 
United  States,  the  third  largest  life  Insur- 
ance company,  was  Interlocked  with  more 
than  70  commercial  and  Industrial  com- 
panies. Including  two  Interlocks  with  B.  F. 
Goodrich,  United  States  Stsel,  South  Pacific 
Company,  and  American  Airlines. 

Interlocks  of  mutual  sa\^ngs  banks  were 
not  so  extensive  as  were  those  of  commercial 
banks  and  insurance  companies.  The  Com- 
mittee surveyed  ten  mutual  savings  banks. 
A  total  of  their  179  trustees  held  manage- 
ment positions  in  ten  or  more  other 
corporations. 

The  conclusion  of  the  staff  report  was 
that  the  antitrust  laws  (including  Section 
8  of  the  Clayton  Act)'  had  proved  inef- 
fective and  had  resulted  In  failure  to  touch 
Interlocks  where  there  was  a  certainty  that 
competition  was  adversely  affected;  that  In 
the  regulated  Industries  the  prohibitions  have 
been  dependent  upon  the  policy  of  the  par- 
ticular agency  involved  which  have  approved 
more  Interlocks  than  they  have  forbidden, 
many  of  which,  but  for  the  agency's  approval, 
would  have  been  unlawful;  that  the  limita- 
tions on  Interlocks  contained  in  the  different 
regulatory  statutes  vary;  and  that  the  agen- 
cies apply  different  standards  with  philoso- 
phies as  discrepant  as  frequently  as  similar.' 

The  net  result  of  these  interlocks  between 
the  financial  Institutions  asd  with  Industry, 


stated  in  Its  mildest  terms  is:  The  financial 
Institution  as  a  lender  of  money  to  merging 
companies  may  well  be  In  a  position  to  In- 
fluence or  dominate  both  sides  of  the  nego- 
tiations. 

Access  to  capital  from  financial  institu- 
tions is  not  the  only  capital  available  to  in- 
dustry giants  for  expansion.  As  it  was  In 
Japan  with  the  Japanese  Zalbatsu  so  it  Is 
in  the  United  States  with  American  Indus- 
try: Profits  are  a  source  of  capital  for  ex- 
pansion by  acquisition  of  existing  companies 
or  independent  expansions  by  the  profit  mak- 
ing company.  The  profits  of  the  large  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  enterprises  have 
been  and  now  are  on  the  Increase. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission — Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  Quarterly  Fi- 
nancial Reports  for  Manufacturing  Corpora- 
tions show  that  giant  corporations  with  as- 
sets of  $1  billion  or  more  have  sustained  high 
profits.  The  rates  of  profit  by  percent  by 
such  corporations  on  stockholders'  equity 
before  federal  Income  taxes  for  the  period 
from  the  fourth  quarter  1959  to  the  fourth 
quarter  1965  were:  15.9%  (4th  qtr.  1959). 
17.4%  (4th  qtr.  1960),  21.4%  (4th  qtr.  1961), 
21.5%  (4th  qtr.  1962).  24.1%  (4th  qtr.  1963). 
21.6%  (4th  qtr.  1964),  and  23.7%  (4th  qtr. 
1965). 

The  profits  per  dollar  of  sales  of  those 
largest  corporations  likewise  show  a  sustained 
high  profit.  Their  profits  per  dollar  of  sales 
by  cents  for  the  same  periods  were  as  follows: 
12.2  (4th  qtr.  1959).  12.7  (4th  qtr.  1960), 
15.2  (4th  qtr.  1961).  14.4  (4th  qtr.  1962),  15.5 
(4th  qtr.  1963).  13.7  (4th  qtr.  1964)  and  14.3 
(4th  qtr.  1965). 

Furthermore,  mergers  may  be  accom- 
plished without  capital  by  exchange  of  stock. 
The  relative  stock  earnings  of  the  acquiring 
and  acquired  companies  may  Invite  such 
mergers.  If  the  acquiring  company  has  a 
stock  earnings  ratio  of  say  40  to  1  and  the 
acquired  company  has  a  ratio  of  say  10  to  1, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  acquiring  com- 
pany would  have  an  incentive  to  acquire  the 
acquired  company  because  It  would  Improve 
the  acquiring  company's  stock  earning  ratio. 

D.  Use  of  capital  for  vertical,  horizontal  and 
conglomerate  expansion 

As  was  the  case  of  the  Japanese  Zalbatsu, 
American  businesses  use  of  capital  for  verti- 
cal, horizontal  and  conglomerate  expansion 
is  demonstrated  by  the  Increased  mergers  in 
American  Industry  resulting  in  the  disap- 
pearance from  it  of  major  companies. 

Public  awareness  of  our  trend  to  capital- 
istic concentration  of  industry  Is,  perhaps, 
minimum.  However,  increasing  economic 
concentrations  of  power  by  merger  is  news- 
paper columnists'  and  news  periodical  gossip. 
Drew  Pearson  remarked  upon  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Station's  ownership  of  the  New 
York  Yankees  and  Liggett  &  Myer's  Tobacco 
Company's  acquisition  of  Alpo  Dog  Food.' 
Richard  Harwood's  discussion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  mentions  the  con- 
glomerate natiu'e  of  great  corporations  that 
diversify  from  nipples  to  missiles.*  Shirley 
Povich  referred  to  the  anti-trust  implications 
of  the  "merger"  of  the  two  major  professional 
football  teams,  the  American  Football  League 
and  the  National  Football  League  in  his 
coliunn."  Newsweek'"  recited  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  count  of  1,893  mergers 
in  1965  and  their  increase  of  30%  in  two 
years.  Time  "  claims  2,100  mergers  In  1965, 
70%  conglomerate  and  less  than  1%  chal- 
lenged. 
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*  Staff  of  Antitrust  Subcomm.  No.  6.  House 
Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  89th  Cong.,  let  Seaa., 
Interlocka  in  Corporate  Management  (March 
13.  1M0). 


»  16  U.S.C.  19. 

■As  a  result  of  the  heaHngs  H.R.  11572, 
89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  was  introduced  to  reach 
the  anticompetitive  consequences  of  inter- 
locks by  broadening  the  statutory  prohibi- 
tions against  Industrial  and  conunerclal  In- 
terlocks and  providing  a  uniform  policy  with 
respect  to  Interlocks  for  both  regulated  and 
unregulated  industry. 


'Washington  Poet.  Feb.  28  and  Mar.  3, 
1966. 

'Once  in  a  While  the  FTC  Snorts,  and 
Then  Sleeps  On,  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  27, 
1966. 

•  This  Morning,  Washington  Post.  Jime  9, 
1966. 

"  June  13.  1966  issue. 

<^  June  24,  1966  issue. 
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Art  Buchwald's  frolicsome  column"  prog- 
nosticates the  end  result:  Two  companies 
finally  merging  with  the  blessings  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  surviving  company 
negotiating  with  the  Prealdent  for  piurchase 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Buchwald's  de- 
lightful essay  won  the  unusual  distinction  of 
becoming  (by  appendix)  part  of  a  Supreme 
Court  concvuTlng  opinion." 

Dr.  Wlllard  F.  Mueller,  Director  of  the 
FTC  Bureau  of  Economics,  In  a  statement 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  "  provided  statistics  on  merg- 
ers of  manufacturing  and  mining  companies 
with  assets  of  $10  million  or  more.  There 
are  about  2,000  manufacturing  companies 
with  such  assets  which  together  control  over 
80%  of  all  such  manufacturing  assets.  An 
explosive  accelerating  merger  trend  of  these 
big  companies  has  been  under  way  since 
1948.  From  1948  to  1964  there  have  been  a 
total  of  720  such  mergers.  In  1948  there  were 
four.  In  1964  there  were  90.  The  assets  of 
the  acquired  companies  in  1948  were  $64.6 
mUUon.  In  1964  It  had  climbed  to  $2,7843 
million.  Conglomerate  acquisitions  (exclud- 
ing the  market  extension  type)  were  30  for 
the  period  1948-1953,  173  for  the  period  1954r- 
1959,  and  223  for  the  period  1960-1964. 

The  greater  number  of  acquisitions  and 
the  greater  voliune  of  assets  acquired  were 
made  by  the  larger  companies.  For  the 
period  1948-1964  acquiring  companies  with 
assets  of  $250  million  and  over  accounted 
for  33.6%  of  the  total  number  of  acquisi- 
tions and  for  45.4%  of  the  volvune  of  the 
acquired  assets. 

The  end  result  is  that  during  the  period 
1948  to  1964.  720  mining  and  manufacturing 
corporations  with  assets  of  $10  million  or 
more  and  accounting  for  about  one-fourth  of 
such  corporations  and  with  a  total  of  $23 
billion  In  assets  disappeared  from  Industry. 
In  the  larger  companies  mergers  did  not  take 
such  a  heavy  toll.  But  they  were  the  prin- 
cipal acquiring  corporations. 

Dr.  Mueller  mentions  that  mergers  of  man- 
ufacturing and  mining  corporations  do  not 
at  all  reflect  all  mergers  In  Industry.  Many 
mergers,  particularly  in  the  dairy  Industry, 
are  not  reported  in  financial  manuals 
and  journals  and  perhaps  never  reported 
m  any  source.  And  in  the  dairy  Industry 
reported  mergers  have  accomplished  an  ex- 
treme concentration  of  economic  power.  Be- 
tween 1948  and  1964  there  were  670  acquisi- 
tions by  the  eight  largest  dairy  processors 
and  distributors  In  the  Industry. 

The  canning  Industry  provides  another 
example  of  increased  concentrations  within 
an  industry  and  depletions  by  conglomerate 
acquisitions. 

A  Federal  Trade  Commission  staff  report " 
indicates  that  "During  the  period  1960 
through  1963.  a  minlmiun  of  42  canning 
firms  disappeared  via  merger.  In  1959  these 
42  companies  had  total  canning  sales  of 
$211.8  million,  assets  of  $203.4  mUUon,  and 
accounted  for  about  7.3  percent  of  the  total 
Industry  sales."  During  this  period  canned 
fruit  and  vegetable  producers  and  consump- 
tion had  greatly  increased.  Fifteen  of  the 
42  acquisitions  were  conglomerate  includ- 


"  Washington  Post.  June  2.  1966. 

"United  States  v.  Pabst  Brewing  Co..  384 
U.S.  546,  663  (1966)  (Concurring  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas) . 

^*  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sees., 
Economic  Concentration,  Part  2  Mergers  and 
other  Factors  Affecting  Industry  Concentra- 
tion (1965). 

>•  Economics  Inquiry  into  Food  Marketing, 
Part  III,  the  Canned  Fruit,  Juice  and  Vege- 
table Industry.  June  1966,  reported  in  BNA 
Antitrust  and  Trade  Regulation  Report  No. 
234,  January  4,  1966,  and  in  FTC  Nev)a  Sum- 
mary, December  29,  1966. 


Ing  acquisitions  by  such  well  known  com- 
panies as  Reynolds  Tobacco.  Nestle.  R.  T. 
Trench  and  Coca-Cola,  Pet  MUk  Company, 
Carnation  Company  and  Borden  Company. 
Dairy  flrms  made  such  acquisitions  that  by 
the  end  of  1963  four  of  the  six  largest  dairy 
flrms  were  counted  aonong  America's  20 
largest  canners  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Conglomerate  acquisition  and  expansion 
have  resulted  In  extreme  increase  in  the 
conglomeration  of  products  marketed  by  the 
giant  enterprises.  The  diversity  of  their 
products  may  be  likened  to  the  ramiflcatlons 
of  Mitsui:  "If  you  don't  see  what  you  want, 
ask  for  it." 

Harris  F.  Houghton.  Assistant  Director  of 
the  FTC  Bureau  of  Economics,  in  a  statement 
before  a  Senate  Subcommittee  "  Illustrated 
the  diversity  of  product  marketing  by  large 
enterprises  by  use  of  what  is  known  as  6- 
dlglt  S.I.C.  (Standard  Industrial  Classlflca- 
tion)  products.  A  6 -digit  product  class  rep- 
resents a  detailed  class  of  products.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  steel  industry,  one  5-diglt  class 
U  hot-rolled  sheets  and  strip,  including  tin 
mill  products.  These  different  products  in 
the  class  have  separate  markets.  The  num- 
ber of  6-dlglt  categories  that  a  company 
markets  indicates  the  scope  of  Its  product 
diversification.  In  1964.  for  example,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  marketed 
seventy  three  5-dlglt  product  categories 
which  products  ranged  from  cement  to 
wheelbarrows. 

The  number  of  5-dlglt  products  distributed 
by  the  1,000  largest  Industrials  from  1960  to 
1962  has  skyrocketed:  The  number  of  com- 
panies producing  1-digit  products  Increased 
from  49  to  78;  the  number  of  companies  pro- 
ducing from  two  to  five  5-dlglt  products  in- 
creased from  223  to  364;  the  number  of  com- 
panies producing  from  six  to  fifteen  6-dlglt 
products  increased  from  432  to  477;  the  num- 
ber of  companies  producing  from  sixteen 
to  fifty  5-dlglt  products  increased  from  128 
to  236;  and  the  number  of  companies  produc- 
ing over  fifty  5-dlglt  products  increased  from 
8  to  15. 

An  examination  of  the  conglomerate  prod- 
ucts marketed  by  five  leading  conglomerate 
enterprises  and  some  of  their  acquisitions 
aid  in  comprehension  of  the  conglomerate 
empires  being  established  In  the  United 
States. 

Minnesota  Mining  Company,  founded  In 
1902  to  mine  corundum,  early  departed  from 
mining  operations.  After  obtaining  leader- 
ship in  the  cellophane  tape  market,  it  diver- 
sified to  products  which  include  duplicating 
products,  printing  products,  reflective  prod- 
ucts (such  as  highway  signs)  mlcrofllm 
products,  paper  products,  national  advertis- 
ing, thennofax  sales,  camera  and  tape  re- 
cording equipment,  electrical  products, 
building  products,  stone,  sand  and  concrete, 
electronic  products,  plastic  products,  chem- 
icals, and  a  television  broadcasting  company. 
Minnesota's  acquisitions  have  Included  such 
well-known  companies  as  Revere  Camera  Co., 
Wollensak  Optical  Co.,  Blng  Crosby  Enter- 
prises (electronics).  Big  Rock  Stone  &  Mate- 
rial Co.,  Hartford  City  Paper  Co.  and  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  with  458  affiliated 
radio  stations. 

General  Dynamics  and  its  predecessors  had 
been  in  the  munitions  business  for  more  than 
60  years.  It  now  markets  military  and  com- 
mercial aircraft,  missiles  and  space-related 
systems,  submarines,  electronics,  building 
materials,  concrete,  brick  and  tile,  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  Its  products.  Between  1952  and 
1964  it  acquired  such  prominent  companies 
as  Stromberg-Carlson.  O'Laughlln  Material, 
Liquid   Carbonic    Corporation,   Consolidated 


^Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
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Vultee  Aircraft  Corporation.  Bethlehem 
Steel's  Quincy  (Mass.)  shipyard  and  Darling- 
ton Brick. 

The  Olln-Mathleson  Compftny  was  a  prod- 
uct of  a  merger  In  1964  between  Mathleoon 
Chemical  Corporation  (a  large  producer  of 
organic  and  inorganic  chemicals)  and  the 
Olln  Chemicals  Industry  (producing  military 
and  sporting  arms,  ammunition,  metals, 
specialty  papers,  cellophane,  polyethylene 
film,  lumber  and  tools).  Other  products 
now  marketed  by  these  companlee  Include 
drugs  and  cosmetics,  indiistrlal  equipment, 
natural  gas.  coal  mining  equipment,  and 
paper  products.  Between  1949  and  1964.  the 
Olin  Industries  and  Mathieaon  Chemical 
Corporatton  (and  the  merged  company)  ac- 
quired such  compfmles  as  Squibb  &  Sons, 
Interstate  Natural  Oas.  Ramset  Fasteners, 
Inc.,  Blockson  Chemical  Company,  West 
Monroe  Corporations,  Mississippi  Aluminum 
Company  and  Southern  Electric  Corp. 

The  FMC  Corporation's  conglomerate  en- 
terprise is  the  end  result  of  a  long  series  of 
acquisitions  extending  back  more  than  30 
years.  Between  1960  and  1964  its  products 
extended  to  chemicals,  agricultural,  machin- 
ery, pumps,  rayon,  cellophane,  agricultural 
water  systems,  canning  and  froeen  food 
equipment,  ordnance  equipment,  and  pack- 
ing and  paper  box  equipment  to  mention  a 
few.  Its  acquired  companies  Included  a  Bal- 
timore plant  of  the  National  Distillers  Corpo- 
ration, American  Viscose  Corporation,  Ohio- 
Apex.  Inc..  Propulsion  Engine  Corporation, 
Hudson-Sharp  Machine  Company,  Shur- 
Rane  Irrigation  Company,  Chicago  Pump 
Company  and  Simplex  Packaging  Machinery. 
Textron  is  a  textbook  example  of  a  vast 
conglomerate  enterprise  which  arose  from 
the  post-World  War  n  period.  Originally  a 
small  textile  enterprise,  it  is  no  longer  In  the 
textile  business.  It  now  markets  such  prod- 
ucts as  helicopters,  chicken  feed,  chain  saws, 
fiberglass  boats,  portable  space  heaters,  men's 
dress  shoes,  lawn  mowers,  outboard  motors, 
aluminum  foil  mills,  optical  machinery,  elec- 
tric golf  carts,  and  scores  of  other  items.  Its 
acquisitions  between  1943  and  1964  Included 
Sun  Cook  Mills,  Lonsdale  Company,  Nashua 
Manufact\u^ng,  The  Esmond  BCills.  Inc.,  MB 
Manufacttiring,  Dalmo  Victor.  Shviron  Opti- 
cal, Kordlte  CorpKjration,  Durham  Manufac- 
turing. Totox  Pharmacal,  Albert  H.  Wlne- 
brenner,  Speldel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh 
Steel  Foundry  Corporation,  and  numennis 
others. 

E.  Political  influence 
Political  influence  in  Japan  (as  we  have 
mentioned)  had  small  part  in  the  progress 
of  private  monopoly  control  of  Japanese  in- 
dustry. For  Japanese  political  parties  had 
no  controlling  force  in  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. In  contrast,  control  and  policy  of  the 
United  States  Is  basically  that  of  the  political 
party  In  power.  Basically,  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  parties  seek  to  keep 
Industry  free.  But  they  wage  their  respec- 
tive battles  by  different  philosophies  and  in 
a  sense  on  conflicting  fronts.  Large  corpo- 
rations are  quite  naturally  sensitive  to  Oov- 
ernment  prohibitions  of  anticompetitive 
conduct  that  might  limit  the  corporations 
market  advantages.  They  perhaps  "con- 
fuse" monopoly  control  with  free  enterprise. 
Although  Republican  party  leaders  may  feel 
their  battle  Is  to  prevent  "unreasonable" 
Government  control  of  Industry,  they  would 
feel  deeply  maligned  if  such  efforts  were  con- 
strued as  opposed  to  free  enterprise.  When 
the  stakes  are  down,  responsible  Republican 
leaders  do  not  renounce  Oovemment  con- 
trols they  feel  necessary  to  prevent  private 
monopolistic  control  of  Industry.  (Teddy 
Roosevelt  gave  force  to  our  antitrust  law, 
for  example.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Demo- 
cratic party's  approach  to  preservation  of  a 
free  economy  leans  more  to  statutes  pro- 
scribing anticompetitive  conduct  in  order  to 
halt  private  monopolization  and  consequent- 
ly prevent  retrogression  to  socialistic  control 
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of  IndtMtry.  And  our  Democratic  leaders 
would  feel  equally  maligned  If  such  eflorU 
were  considered  harmful  to  o\ir  competitive 
enterprlae  system. 

ANTICOMPBnnVZ  CONSEQTTENCES     OF    CONCEN- 
TRATIONS  or   ECONOMIC   POWEB 

Concentration  of  economic  power  inevi- 
tably results  In  restraints  of  trade.  For  there 
IB  use  and  abuse  of  such  power.  Power 
breeda  aelflabness.  Tbls  was  so  In  Japan 
where  capitalistic  acquisition  and  use  of 
monopoly  was  uncontrolled.  The  Japanese 
"gentlemen's"  habits  were  much  the  same 
as  anywhere:  Drinking  French  wines  and 
Scotch  whiskey,  playing  golf  and  retiring  to 
the  19th  hole  chromium  Tokyo  golf  club, 
watching  baseball.  But  these  were  the  privi- 
leges of  the  15  members  of  Japan's  Zalbatau 
that  controlled  almost  three-quarters  of 
Japan's  economy.  Ninety-three  percent  of 
the  remaining  families  lived  on  less  than  $360 
a  year  with  an  average  annual  Income  of 
$160.00  a  year.  The  fortimate  farmers' 
daughters  worked  12  or  13  hours  a  day,  ate 
in  a  factory,  and  occupied  a  16'  z  18'  dormi- 
tory room  with  ten  other  girls.  Zalbatsu  in- 
dustry lived  on  the  half-starved  stomach 
of  the  factory  girl,  half  of  the  employees  be- 
ing women.  Small  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, to  survive,  were  forced  within  the 
financial  orbit  of  the  Zalbatsu.  Private 
monopoly  (which  still  substantially  rules 
Japanese  economy)  currently  paints  the 
same  figure.  As  reported  by  Arthur  J.  Dom- 
men  "  the  "real"  average  Income  of  the  Japa- 
nese family  fell  in  1965  by  reason  of  splraling 
prices. 

In  Japan,  the  Emperor's  government 
smiled  benevolently  on  private  monopoly  de- 
spite such  abuses  so  that  Japan  might  find  a 
place  in  the  sun.  Nevertheless,  Japanese 
Zalbatsu  abuses  incited  explosive  resent- 
ments aa  we  mention  later.  Such  use  and 
abuse  of  monopoly  power  would  not  be  tol- 
erated in  the  United  States.  Our  Oovem- 
ment  realistically  Is  the  people.  Antltriist 
laws  have  been  demanded  and  enacted  to 
prevent  private  monopoly  control  of  our  in- 
dustry. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  mammoth  American  en- 
terprises, enjoy  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tages in  our  markets.  If  the  present  trend 
of  concentrations  of  economic  power  is  un- 
checked, such  concentrations  coiild  exercise 
monopoly  control  over  American  industry 
similar  to  that  exerted  by  the  Japanese  Zal- 
batsu. 

The  merger  trend  is  pressing  our  com- 
petitive system  on  two  fronts,  one,  ever 
increasing  conglomeration  of  industry,  two, 
oligopoly  with  the  ramifications  of  vertical 
integration.  Conglomerate  enterprises  are 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous  depredators  of  a 
competitlvfl  system.  Vertical  Integration 
penetrates  deeply  but  narrowly.  The  con- 
glomerate enterprise  Is  a  wedge  that  mas- 
sively intrudes  competitive  advantages  in  our 
competitive  system  that  are  difficult  to  iso- 
late and  combat. 

Reciprocity  is  one  example  of  trade  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  conglomerate 
enterprise.  Reciprocity  is  a  businessman's 
application  of  the  golden  rule.  Simply 
stated:  Tou  deal  with  me  and  I  will  deal 
with  you.  The  Consolidated  Foods  case" 
la  illustrative.  Consolidated  owned  food 
processing  plants  and  a  network  of  whole- 
sale and  retaU  food  stores.  It  acquired 
Gentry,  Inc.,  which  manufactured  and  sold 
dehydrated  onions  and  garlic.  Consolidated 
with  a  substantial  purchaser  from  food  proc- 
essors  who  purchased  dehydrated  onions  and 
garlic.  Such  acquisition  gave  Consolidated 
and  Gentry  the  understandable  and  persua- 


sive sales  appeal  that  it  would  be  "coopera- 
tive" if  Consolidated's  suppUars  would  pur- 
chase their  dehydrated  onions  and  garlic 
supplies  from  Oertry. 

Oligopoly  with  Its  structtites  of  vertical 
integration  is  less  subtle  and  more  direct 
in  its  destruction  of  small  ttusiness. 

Vertically  Integrated  enterprises  directly 
eliminate  small  business  by  usiirplng  its 
retail  or  wholesaling  functions.  When  ver- 
tical integration  Is  accomplished  by  dual 
distribution,  the  small  bustneesman  who 
must  depend  upon  such  an  enterprise  for 
supplies  survives  only  by  its  tolerance.  For 
example,  the  Integrated  enterprise  that  sells 
both  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer  may 
eliminate  the  retailer  or  whoUsaler  by  either 
increasing  its  wholesale  prices  or  decreasing 
its  retail  prices  or  visa  versa. 

The  problem  of  dual  distribution  received 
the  attention  of  the  88th  Cbngress"  with 
hearings  held  between  May  8  and  December 
10,  1963.  The  hearings  covered  such  in- 
dustries as  clothing,  electrical  supplies,  glass, 
shoes,  groceries,  petroleum,  drugs,  steel,  ap- 
pliances, automotive  parts  and  accessories, 
phonograph  records,  plumblag  contractors, 
television  repairs  and  air  conditioning,  to 
name  a  few.  Legislation  was  introduced »» 
providing  that  companies  engaged  in  dual 
distribution  must  maintain  "adequate  and 
fair"  differentials  between  the  prices  they 
charged  the  suppliers  of  purchasers  and 
prices  they  charged  the  eompetitors  of 
such  purchasers.  But  such  price  control 
is  not  compatible  with  a  f*ee  competitive 
system. 

A  vertically  integrated  economic  empire 
can  be  founded  by  franchise  contracts  as 
well  as  by  ownership.  Such  device  has  be- 
come increasingly  popular  and  has  exploded 
into  service  sponsor  franchising  such  as,  for 
example,  the  Holiday  Motel  Restaurants  and 
the  Dairy  Queen  Drlve-lns. 

Price  discrimination  favoring  giant  enter- 
prises has  been  to  a  great  extent  blocked  by 
section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act.  as  amended  by 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act.^^  The  Supreme 
Court  has  been  liberal  in  applying  section  2 
to  prevent  injury  to  primary  line  competi- 
tion, secondary  line  competition  or  tertiary 
competltlon.=»  And  price  cuts  below  cost 
or  lower  than  exacted  elstwhere  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  competition  may  be 
attacked  imder  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.^" 
The  Supreme  Court  has  also  banned  price 
discriminations  between  brand  name  prod- 
ucts and  the  customers  private  brands  of 
like  grade  and  quality.-* 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  AOENCIES 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  principal  govern- 
mental agencies  charged  with  antitrust  en- 
forcement, are  valiantly  combating  the  pres- 
sures on  our  competitive  system  of  increasing 
centralization  of  capitalistic  power. 

The  Federal  Trade  Oommltfilon  Is  battling 
acquisitions  by  such  domlaant  companies 
as  the  Procter  Sc  Gamble  Co.,»  the  General 
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Foods  Corporation,"  the  Dean  Foods  Co.," 
and  the  National  Tea  Co." 

Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  speaking  before  the  Sec- 
tion on  Antitrust  Law  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  April  14,  1966,  asserted: 

"...  as  long  as  I  am  with  the  Commission 
I  shall  press  for  the  continued  pragmatic 
application  of  the  Act  [§7,  Clayton  Act]  to 
the  current  merger  movement.  To  do  any- 
thing less  is  to  Invite  the  Indictment  of 
future  historians  that  we  stood  by  wringing 
o\ir  hands  in  anguished  uncertainty  the  day 
free  enterprise  died  in  America." 

The  Department  of  Justice,  besides  taking 
on  such  private  heavyweights  as  the  Pabst 
Brewing  Co.*  has  successfully  attacked 
mergers  in  the  regulated  industries.^" 

Donald  P.  Turner,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Justice's  Antitrust  Division,  In  a  confer- 
ence with  staff  members  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  made  it  clear  that  his  depart- 
ment "will  attack  any  merger  between  sub- 
stantial and  healthy  competitors  In  almost 
any  industry."  ^ 

Efforts  of  Government  agencies  to  prevent 
anticompetitive  practices  are  oft  hampered 
by  hardcore  opposition  to  regulation  designed 
to  keep  our  economy  competitive.  Such  op- 
positionists are  joined  by  idealists  who  do 
not  realize  the  dangers  to  private  enterprise 
of  concentrations  of  economic  power.  When 
court  decisions  outlaw  or  threaten  anticom- 
petitive control  these  oppositionists  storm 
the  Halls  of  Congress  seeking  legislation 
granting  antitrust  immunity. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  in  White  Motor 
Co.»»  withheld  deciding  the  question  of 
whether  franchise  agreements  containing 
vertical  territorial  restrictions  were  per  se 
violations  of  the  Sherman  Act,  there  was 
espoused  a  bill  (H.R.  8108,  89th  Congress, 
1st  Session)  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act  pro- 
hibiting a  per  se  ruling  on  such  agreements. 
Following  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
El  Paso  case,  legislation  was  proposed  to  de- 
prive the  Supreme  Court  of  Jurisdiction  over 
the  power  Industry.  After  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  Philadelphia  National 
Bank  case,  the  pressures  were  strong  enough 
to  push  Congress  into  enacting  PubUc  Law 
89-356,  February  21,  1966,  limiting  the 
Courts  Jurisdiction  in  the  banking  industry 
and  providing  congressional  clemency  to 
bank  mergers  consummated  prior  to  June 
17,  1963. 

The  automobile  manufacturing  industry, 
facing  Impending  safety  legislation,  proposed 
that  Congress  let  the  industry  do  its  own 
regulating — with    antitrust   immunity. 

Exemptions  to  antitrust  laws  breed  abuse. 
Congress,  in  1922  (in  sympathy  with  the 
farmers'  economic  plight),  enacted  the  Cap- 
per-Volstead  Act"  permitting  farmers  to 
Join  together  in  associations  to  market  and 
process  their  products.  Under  the  guise  of 
the  protection  of  this  act,  associations  have 
engaged  in  predatory  practices  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act  which  the  Supreme 
Court  would  not  countenance." 

The  success  the  agencies  have  experienced 
in  attempting  to  hold  a  "competitive"  line 
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of  defense  have  been  possible  only  by  a  Su- 
preme Court  that  remains  alert  and  sophis- 
ticated in  the  Jvmgle  of  anticompetitive 
growth  nourished  by  large  enterprises. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  shown  an  increas- 
ing awareness  of  the  philosophy  of  our  anti- 
trust laws  to  attempt  to  prevent  economic 
concentration  "and  to  preserve  competition 
among  a  large  number  of  sellers"" 

It  has  armed  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion with  power  to  apply  to  a  court  of  ap- 
peals to  halt  a  proposed  merger  upon  a  show- 
ing that  if  the  merger  waa  completed  it 
would  result  in  "rendering  the  enforcement 
of  any  final  decree  of  divestiture  futile."" 
Before  1950,  mergers  could  only  be  at- 
tacked under  the  Sherman  Act."  Now,  by 
reason  of  the  Anti-Merger  Act  of  1960," 
mergers  may  be  halted  in  their  incipency. 

The  Supreme  Court,  quick  to  discern  that 
mesgers  are  ravaging  our  competitive  sys- 
tem, has  ruled  that  acquisitions  that  have 
continued  at  a  rapid  rate  in  the  relevant 
market,  acquisitions  with  probable  anti- 
competitive effect,  acquisitions  where  con- 
centration is  gaining  momentum,  fall  un- 
der section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act." 

In  the  Consolidated  foods  case*^  the 
Court  had  no  problem  in  detecting  the  un- 
fair trade  advantages  generated  by  recipro- 
city and  condemned  It  as  "one  of  the  con- 
juries  of  anticompetitive  practices  at  which 
the  antitrust  laws  are  aimed." 

In  FTC  V.  Brown  Shoe  Co.*^  the  Court  out- 
lawed vertical  Integrated  franchise  agree- 
ments that  restrained  dealers  from  buying 
competing  lines  of  products  from  the  fran- 
chiser's competitors.  And  in  United  States 
V.  General  Motors  Corp."  the  court  found  "a 
classic  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade"  be- 
tween General  Motors  and  its  franchlsed 
dealers  when  they  collaborated  to  "disen- 
franchise" certain  dealers  that  chose  to  deal 
with  "discounters." 

But  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  be  baited. 
In  United  States  v.  Grinnell  Corp.,**  Judge 
Charles  Edward  Wyzanskl,  Jr.  appears  vexed 
at  the  "enormous,  nearly  cancerous,  growth 
or  exhibits,  depositions,  and  ore  tenus  testi- 
mony"  in  monopoly  cases  to  the  Injustice 
"to  other  litigation."  He  deliberately  in- 
vited a  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  a 
prima  facie  monopoly  case  is  established 
when  plaintiff  shows  that  a  defendant  has 
such  a  predominant  role  in  a  market  as  to 
enable  It  to  eliminate  competitors.  He 
stated  that  although  the  presumption  was 
rebuttable,  "dozens  of  court  records"  made 
it  clear  that  the  presumption  is  untrust- 
worthy only  in  "the  highly  exceptional  case, 
a  rora  avis  more  often  found  in  academic 
groves  than  in  the  thickness  of  business."  " 
The  Supreme  Court  "dodged"  this  issue 
stating:  "Since  the  record  clearly  shows  that 
this  monopoly  power  was  consciously  ac- 
quired, we  have  no  reason  to  reach  the  fur- 
ther position  of  the  District  Court  that  once 
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monopoly  power  is  shown  to  exist,  the  bur- 
den is  on  the  defendants  to  show  that  its 
eminence  is  due  to  skill,  acumen,  and  the 
like.  *» 

Regulated  Industries  have  to  a  large  extent 
foimd  escape  from  the  antitrust  laws  by 
having  the  anticompetitive  effects  of  their 
mergers  "adjudicated"  by  their  regulatory 
agencies.  These  agencies  more  often  than 
not  have  not  applied  antitrust  standards  In 
their  rulings.  They  have  approved  mergers 
that  violate  the  antitrust  laws.'* 

The  Supreme  Cotirt  has  determined  that 
there  is  room  for  competition  wlttiln  regu- 
lated industries  and  that  the  public  would 
benefit  from  such  competition."  It  has 
tenaciously  clung  to  jurisdiction  to  apply 
the  antitrust  laws  to  mergers  within  regu- 
lated Industries. 

Oidy  when  the  regulatory  act  specifically 
provides  for  antitriist  immunity  (such  as 
the  provision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
in  49  U.S.C.  6(11)  wUl  the  Supreme  Court 
relinquish  antltrxist  Jurisdiction." 

We  yield  to  the  temptation  to  compare  the 
Supreme  Coiirt's  conception  of  the  scope  of 
our  antitrvist  laws  in  United  States  v.  E.  C. 
Knight  Co.,"  (the  first  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  under  the  Sherman  Act)  with 
the  Supreme  Coiurt's  1959  decision  in  riot's 
Inc.  v.  Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Inc.'' 

In  the  E.  C.  Knight  Co.  case,  as  is  stated 
in  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law,"  » 

"When  the  Court  decided  its  first  antitrust 
case,  the  Government  lost  Its  suit  against 
a  company  controlling  some  98  percent  of 
all  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States.  The 
Court  conceded  that  the  trust  htul  a  mo- 
nopoly on  making  'a  necessary  of  life'  but 
denied  that  it  had  a  direct  effect  on  inter- 
state commerce.  This  ruling  left  the  Sher- 
man Act  weak,  the  trusts  as  strong  as  ever." 
In  the  Klor's  case,  where  the  object  of  an 
alleged  boycott  was  a  single  retailer,  the 
court  declaimed  that  the  boycott  "interferes 
with  the  natural  flow  of  interstate  com- 
merce" and  "as  such  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated 
merely  because  the  victim  is  just  one  mer- 
chant whoee  business  is  so  small  that  his 
destruction  makes  little  difference  to  the 
economy.""  This  vigorous  denouncement 
of  monopolistic  conduct  that  might  elimi- 
nate "Jvist  one  merchant"  won  the  attention 
of  Time  Magazine,"  under  a  heading  par- 
ticularly apropos:  "Every  Man's  Sherman 
Act." 

THE  CROSSROADS 

The  agencies  are  waging  a  losing  battle 
against  concentration  of  industry — not  dra- 
matically but  insidiously,  continuously. 
Large  enterprises,  ever  larger  in  size,  ever 
less  in  number,  eliminate  small  business  or 
bring  it  within  their  orbits  of  control.  And 
as  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Klor's 
Inc.  V.  Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Inc.,  "Monop- 
oly can  as  surely  thrive  by  the  elimination 
of  such  small  businessmen,  one  at  a  time, 
as  It  can  by  driving  them  out  in  large 
groups."  " 

Despite  all  that  has  been  done  and  is  being 
done  under  our  antitrust  laws,  the  forces 
creating  monopoly  of  Industry  are  continu- 
ing. The  news  svmMnary  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  March  2,  1966,  advises  that  In 
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1965  both  the  number  and  assets  of  large 
mining  and  manufacturing  companies  ac- 
quired reached  the  highest  levels  on  record, 
and  that  the  share  of  acquisitions  by  com- 
pEtnles  of  assets  in  excess  of  100  million  has 
Increased  steadily,  accounting  in  1065  for 
27%  of  the  mergers  compared  with  only 
17%  in  1961. 

There  are  fractiires  In  our  competitive  sys- 
tem in  our  most  mammoth  industries.  The 
steel  Industry  is  so  concentrated  and  so  dom- 
inated by  U.  S.  Steel  that  steel  prices  must 
be  dealt  with  on  a  presidential  level.  One 
American  automobile  manufacturer  so  domi- 
nates the  Indiistry  that  the  remaining 
American  manufacturers  might  be  said  to 
survive  only  on  Its  benevolence;  that  if  so 
willed  It  could  "compete"  them  out  of  the 
business.  Other  major  industries  have  like- 
wise become  so  oligopolistic  that  raw  price 
fixing  has  been  supplanted  by  price  con- 
formance which  is  equally  destructive  to 
competition  and  difficult  to  combat. 

Private  monopoly  control  once  entrenched 
Is  hard  to  dislodge  as  Japan's  experience 
teaches.  After  the  Japanese  surrender  and 
American  occupation  of  Japan,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Japan's  Zalbatsu  was  one  of  the  chief 
policies  of  the  occupation  forces. 

As  early  as  September  2,  1945,  Washington 
laid  down  a  directive  providing  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Japanese  Zalbatsu.  The  four 
great  powers'  Allied  Control  Council  (Great 
Britain,  China  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States)  was  set  up  in  Tokyo  in  1946 
to  advise  the  Supreme  Command  In  carry- 
ing out  this  policy.  On  September  30,  1946, 
the  shares  of  the  five  largest  of  the  Zalbatsu 
(Mitsui.  Mitsubishi,  Sumitomo,  Yasuda,  and 
Fuji  Industrial)  were  turned  over  to  the 
Japanese  Government's  Liquidation  Com- 
mission for  sale  to  the  public.  But  when  the 
occupation  forces  moved  out,  very  little  of 
these  policies  and  directives  were  effectuated. 
A  few  months  after  the  occupation  Decon- 
centratlon  Review  Board  was  dissolved.  Its 
final  report  Indicated  that  action  had  been 
taken  on  only  18  of  the  larger  of  the  325 
trusts  which  had  originally  been  slated  for 
dissolution.  By  and  large  the  same  Zalbatsu 
which  controlled  Japan  before  the  occupa- 
tion regained  control  after  departure  of  the 
occupation  forces. 

General  MacArthur  also  transplanted  anti- 
trust laws  in  Japan.  But  they  did  not  take 
root.  Although  the  law  has  survived  (with 
sweeping  amendments)  it  has  virtually 
stood  dormant  against  the  growing  volume  of 
merger  activities  in  Japan. 

Government  policies,  public  demands  re- 
main the  same:  A  competitive  economy  pro- 
viding room  and  shelter  for  small  business. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  his  Eco- 
nomic Report  transmitted  to  the  Congress, 
January  1966,  emphEisized  that  our  economy 
in  this  time  of  high  prosperity  is  still  guided 
by  the  basic  principle,  "to  maintain  and  en- 
hance healthy  competition"  and  that  other 
peoples  "see  with  renewed  interest  that  free 
markets  and  free  economic  choices  can  be  a 
mighty   engine   of   progress." 

The  89th  Congress,  in  its  Joint  economic 
report,"  stated  that  "antitrust  enforcement 
mtist  show  greater  vigor"  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  mergers,  conglomerate  horizon- 
tal or  vertical.  The  report  particularly  em- 
pliasized  that  "conglomerate  mergers  can  be 
Just  as  anticompetitive  as  horizontal  or  ver- 
tical mergers  .  .  .  enabling  the  combined 
firms  to  engage  in  reciprocity"  which  "tend 
to  stifie  potential   competition." 

Congressman  Wright  Patman,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  speaking  l>e- 
fore  the  House  of  Representatives,  Maroh  17, 
1966,  on  the  President's  report  and  his  com- 
mittee's report,  and  after  referring  to  the  In- 
creased concentration  of  economic  power  In 


"Joint  Economic  Report,  89th  Cong. 
Sess.  (March  17,  1066). 
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the  TTnlted  States,  emphasized  that  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
the  pitfalls  of  monopoly,  that  monopolists 
always  seek  to  Justify  economic  concentra- 
tion In  the  name  of  increased  economic 
efficiency,  and  that  "we  have  reached  a  cross- 
road tn  antitrust  enforcement."  (Italics  sup- 
plied.)" 

There  Is  of  co\irse  apposltlve  philosophy. 
Mr.  Olen  McDanlel,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Litton  Industries,  on  March  23,  1966,  at  the 
Annual  Businessmen's  Day  Luncheon,  School 
of  Business  Administration,  Southern  Meth- 
odist University  protested  that  "most  mergers 
are  beneficial  to  the  economy  and  to  the 
pubUc"  and  conglomerate  mergers  the  most 
beneficial." 

How  may  we  halt  the  trend  to  economic 
centralization  that  threatens  our  competi- 
tive system?  Oxir  system  Is  unique,  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  the  miracle  that  Is 
America,  the  system  that  meets  the  de- 
mands of  an  enlightened  society.  Our  system 
provides  security  In  health  and  livelihood  so 
that  all  may  share  in  America's  bountlful- 
ness;  it  provides  opportunity  to  rise  to  rec- 
ognition, wealth  and  prominence;  in  short, 
ours  is  a  system  that  provides  all  needs  for 
the  welfare  of  a  people  and  one  that  races 
ahead  of  all  other  systems  whenever  put  to 
the  test. 

The  challenge  must  be  met.  The  American 
people  would  never  tolerate  Zalbatsu  con- 
trol of  Industry  of  the  Japanese  proportions. 
Even  in  Japan,  where  the  divine  light  of  the 
Empire  smiled  on  private  monopoly,  Zalbatsu 
control  had  to  weather  storms  of  public 
disapproval — ^reaching  such  high  peaks  that 
Takuma  Dan,  the  Chief  Banto  of  MitsiU, 
was  murdered.  It  would  be  easy  to  presage 
that  Americans,  rather  than  tolerating 
Zalbatsu  control,  would  pile  regulation  upon 
regulation  until  there  could  emerge  a  polit- 
ical stronghold  espousing  policies  of  the 
British  Labor  Party;  viz,  regulated  indus- 
tries have  all  the  bad  elements  of  both  un- 
regulated  business  and  socialistic  controlled 
business — and  none  of  the  good  elements  of 
either. 

What  antitrust  solution,  in  lieu  of  such 
regulation,  will  stop  the  inroads  that  monop- 
olization is  making  in  American  Industry? 

It  would  appear  Impractical  to  attempt  to 
Isolate  and  legislatively  proscribe  each  and 
every  unfair  competitive  advantage  a  large 
enterprise  enjoys;  such  an  approach  could 
congest  competition  with  multifarious  stat- 
utes and  make  competitive  activity  ex- 
tremely hazardous. 

Must  size  itself  be  the  necessary  target 
If  private  monopoly  control  of  our  indus- 
try is  to  be  thwarted  and  competition 
retained? 

The  magic  of  America's  private  enterprise 
system  has  been  its  dispersion  of  economic 
power  and  competition  in  our  markets.  Size 
was  the  factor  that  prompted  the  Supreme 
Court  to  take  another  look  at  the  antitrust 
laws  when  confronted  with  the  sweep  of  the 
Standard  Oil  empire."  Size  propagates  verti- 
cal, horizontal  and  conglomerate  enterprises 
which  fasten  an  octopus  grip  on  industry  and 
is  the  root  of  most  restraints  of  trade.  The 
unfair  advantages  of  size  and  unlimited  cap- 
ital over  small  business  are  myriad.  A  giant 
corporation  can  spend  and  lose  money  more 
complacently,  advertise  more  intensely,  ex- 
periment more  widely,  enter   new  markets 

•*  CONGRSSSIONAI.    RbCOHO,     VOl.     112,    pt.     6, 

pp.  6169-6160. 

"  Mr.  McDanlel 's  remarks  were  Included  In 
the  Congressional  Record  at  the  request  ot 
Congressman  J.  Arthur  Younger,  CoirGBas- 
anoNAL  Bbcobo,  Tol.  lia.  pt.  10,  pp.  12957- 
12969. 

"  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  v.  United 
States,  221  n.S.  1  (1911)-  see  also,  United 
States  V.  Aluminiun  Co.  of  America,  148 
F.  2d  416  (2dClr.l»4S). 


more  casually,  and  defend  legal  attacks  more 
ezi>ertly.  It  can  exercise  Ingenuity  In  elim- 
inating competitors — such  as  buying 
("trade-ins")  and  destroying  a  competitor's 
secondhand  product  so  ttat  there  will  be 
none  on  the  market. 

Courts  have  stated  that  size  alone  is  not 
wrongful.  That  may  not  be  realistic.  Justice 
Cardoza  in  1932  in  United  States  v.  Swift 
and  Co.-  observed  that  size  Itself  is  not 
wrongful  "unless  magnified  to  the  point  at 
which  it  amounts  to  a  monopoly."  And  in 
1948  the  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v. 
Griffith  <»  emphasized  that  great  size  is  an 
earmark  of  monopoly.  It  challenges  credulity 
to  protest  that  large  dominating  aggrega- 
tions of  economic  power  do  not  necessarily 
Intrude  unfair  anticompetitive  advantages 
In  competitive  markets. 

Size  alone  does  not  increase  efficiency. 
There  is  an  optimum,  an  end  point,  in  the 
savings  of  mass  production.  When  that 
point  is  reached,  labor  productivity  declines. 
Although  larger  firms  are  more  likely  to  have 
research  departments  than  small  ones,  the 
smaller  firms  that  do  research  work  tend  to 
spend  proportionally  as  much  on  research  as 
the  larger  ones  and  contribute  proportionally 
as  many  innovations.  And,  of  course,  con- 
glomerate enterprises  offer  no  mass  produc- 
tion savings.  To  the  contrary,  they  add 
headaches  and  perhaps  inefficiencies. 

Even  with  size  limitations,  American  in- 
dustry oould  continue  to  amaze  the  world 
with  the  superiority  of  capitalistic  competi- 
tion as  against  private  monopoly  or  socialistic 
control.  Our  economy  is  expanding  at  an 
even  higher  rate  than  our  population.  Only 
the  most  doubting  of  Thomases  would  argue 
that  there  Is  not  room  in  each  economic  field 
for  competing  industries  off  such  size  as  to 
assxire  both  the  savings  of  mass  production 
and  the  benefits  of  competition. 

The  problem  of  size  must  not  be  tackled 
lightly.  It  must  be  approached  with  serious 
regard  for  consequences. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  both  government 
and  industry  to  keep  our  economy  free.  In- 
dustry's responsibility  and  interest  in  a  free 
economy  Is  particularly  great.  Nearly  all 
economic  activity,  buying  axid  spending,  (in- 
cluding ova  huge  governmint  expenditures) 
is  in  private  hands.  Industry  must  combine 
with  government  to  halt  Hbe  trend  to  mo- 
nopolization. It  must  view  the  problems  of 
size  objectively  rather  than  subjectively. 
For  the  problems  of  size  must  be  dealt  with 
if  we  are  to  enjoy  a  comjpetltive  economy. 

ExHiBrr   1 

PamciPAi.  SuBsmiARiEs  of  ITT,  Januabt  31, 
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Compania  de  Telefonas  de  Chile. 

Compania  Peruana  de  Tetefonos,  Limltada. 

Companhla  Telefonica  Ntclonal,  Curltlba, 
Brazil. 

U.S.  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 

American  Cable  &  Radio  Corp. 

All  American  Cables  &  Radio,  Inc. 

Central  America  Cables  &  Radio  Inc. 

The  Commercial  Cable  Co. 

ITT  All  America  Communications  Carib- 
bean, Inc. 

ITT  Communications,  Inc. 

ITT  World  Communications,  Inc. 

Globe-Mackay  Cable  &  Radio  Corp.  (Philip- 
pines) . 

ITT  Cable  and  Radio,  Inc. 

Barton  Instrument  Corp. 

Barton  Instruments,  Ltd.  (Canada). 

Barton  Sales,  Co.  of  Calif. 

Snyder  Company  Inc. 

Cannon  Electric  (Great  Britain)  Ltd. 
(England). 

Cannon  Electric  (Canada)  Ltd. 

Cannon  Electric  International,  Inc.  (Pan- 
ama). 


"286  U.S.  106,  116  (1932) 
"334  U.S.   100   (1963). 


Cannon  Electric  S.A.  (Belgium) . 

Cannon  Electric  (ItaUana)  S.p.A. 

Cannon  Electric  France  S.A. 

Cannon  Electric  Ojn.b.H.  (Germany). 

Cia.  Radio  Intemacional  do  Brazil. 

Cla.  Intemacional  de  Radio  S.A.  (Argen- 
tina) . 

Cla.  Intemacional  de  Radio  Boliviana 
(BoUvia). 

Documat,  Inc. 

Docustat  Corp.  of  Cal.  Inc. 

Docustat  Corp.  of  111,  Inc. 

Docustat  Corp  of  Mich.  Inc. 

Docustat  Corp.  of  N.T.,  Inc. 

Docustat  Corp  of  Pa.,  Inc. 

Henze  Instrimient  &  Valve,  Inc. 

Henze  Instriunent  &  Valve,  Inc.  (Ala.). 

Southern  Valve  Corp. 

Atlas  Welding  &  Machine  Co. 

Valco  Engineering  Inc. 

ITT  Avis,  Inc. 

Avis  Rent  A  Car  System,  Inc. 

Avis  Leasing  Corp. 

Narco  Parking  Systems,  Inc. 

National  Auto  Renting  Co.,  Inc. 

National  Truck  Renting  Corp. 

Webrook  Enterprises,  Inc. 

ITT  Industries,  Inc. 

Deutsche  ITT  Industries  G.m.b.H. 

Draeger  G.C.  Regelungstechnlk  G.m.b.H. 

rrrindustrles  (Belgium)  SA. 

ITT  Industries  International  S.A. 

ITT  Industries  Ltd.  (England) . 

Bell  &  Gossett  Ltd.  (England) . 

Designed  Heating  &  Supplies  Ltd.  (Eng) . 

General  Controls  Ltd.  (England) . 

Maclaren  Controls  Ltd.  (Scotland) . 

Thermocontrol  Installations  Co.,  Ltd. 

riTProdottl  Industrial!  S.p.A.  (Italy) . 

Soclete  des  ProdiUts  Industrlelles  ITT 
(France). 

Centre  Prancals  de  Recherche  Operatlon- 
nelle,  Soclete  d'Etudes  pour  le  Development 
et  la  Rationalisation  des  Enterprises. 

ITT  Management  &  Research  Co.,  Inc. 

Hamilton  Management  Corp.,  777  CJorp. 

Hamilton  Services  Corp. 

Materlales  de  Telecommunication  S.A. 
McClellan  S.A.  (Mexico). 
Industries  Ocelco  de  Mexico,  S.A. 
Wyatt  de  Mexico,  S.A.  de  C.V. 
Press  Wireless,  Inc. 
Soclete  Oceanic  Radio  (France) . 
rrr  Microwave,  Inc. 
Equlpoe  Hydraulicos  (Venezuela). 
rrr  Hellas  S.A.  (Greece). 
ITT  Norden  AB  (Sweden). 
Cia.  International  de  Radio,  S.A.   fChlle). 
Fallwest  Corp. 

Servlclo  Telex  de  Puerto  Rico,  Inc. 
Federal  Electric  Corp. 
Base  Services,  Inc. 
Int.  Standard  Engineering,  Inc. 
rrr  Technical  Services,  Inc. 
General  Controls  Co.  (Canadian)  Ltd. 
ITT  Canada,  Ltd. 

rrr  Electronics  Service  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. 
Royal  Electric  Co.  (Quebec)  Ltd. 
ITT  Caribbean  Mfg.  Inc. 
ITT  Caribbean  Sales  &  Service  P.R.  Inc. 
ITT  Standard  Electric  de  Colombia  S.A. 
ITT  Standard  Electric  of  Panama  SA. 
rrr  standard  Electric  of  Jamaica  Ltd. 
ITT  Caribbean  S&S,  Inc. 
ITT  Export  Corp. 
rrr  Farnsworth  Research  Corp. 
ITT  Far  East  &  Pacific,  Inc. 
ITT  GUfillan,  Inc. 
ITT  Mobile  Telephone,  Inc. 
ITT  Systems  Constructors,  Inc. 
nr  Terryphone  Corp. 
Intel.  S.A.   (Switzerland). 
Cia.  Intemacional  de  Telecommunicaclon 
y  Electronia  S.A.  Madrid  (Spain) . 
ITT  Domel  Italiana  S.p.A.  (Italy) . 
ITT  Prodottl  Industriali  (Italy) . 
ITT  Standard  S.A.  (Switzerland) . 
Intelex  Systems,  Inc. 
International  Electric  Corp. 
Intematl.  Standard  Elec.  Corp. 
Bell  Telephone  Mfg.  Co.  (Belgium). 
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Laboratoire    Central    de   Telecommunica- 
tions. 

Nederlandsche    Standard    Electric,    Maat- 
gchappij,  N.V. 

Internationale   Luchtvaart   Radio   Service 
N.V. 
Radio  Rediffuslon  S.A.  (Belgium). 
Cle.   Generale   de   Constructions   Telepho- 
nlques  (Prance). 
Compagnie  Generale  de  Metrologle  S.A. 
Laboratoire    Central    de    Telecommunica- 
tions. 
Le  Materiel  Technique  Industriel  (Prance) . 
IjCs  Telelmprimeurs  (France). 
Soclete  Algerlenne  de  Constructions  Tele- 
phonlques  (Algeria). 

Soclete  Industrlelle  de  Composants  pour 
L'Electronique  (Prance). 

Compagnie   Generale   de   Metrologle,    S.A. 
(Prance) . 

Soclete  Civile  ImmoblUere  La  Savoyarde 
(Prance) . 
Soclete  Francaise  de  Cadrans. 
Cla.  Standard  Electric  Argentina  S.A.  In- 
dustrial y  Commercial. 
Cla.  Stand.  Electric  S.A.C.  (Chile) . 
Corporacion    Plnanclera     Standard    Elec. 
S.A.C.  (Argentina). 
Creed  &  Co.  Ltd.  (England) . 
Creed  (Rentals)  Ltd.  (Eng). 
Les  Telelmprimeurs  (Prance) . 
Fabbrlca  Apparecchiature  per  Communl- 
cazlonl  Elettriche  Standard  S.pJV.  (Italy). 

Laboratoire   Central    de    Telecommunica- 
tions. 

Societa  Impiantl  Elettrlci  Telefonlcl  Tele- 
grafici  e  Construzoni  S.p.A.   (Italy). 
ITT  Domel  Italiana  S.p.A.   (Italy) . 
ITT  Europe,  Inc.  (U.S.A.). 
ITT  Far  East  Ltd.  (Hong  Kong) . 
Transelectronics  Ltd.  Hong  Kong. 
Itt  Philippines,  Inc.  (Philippines) . 
Industrie  de  Telecommunicaclon,  S.A.  de 
C.V.  (Mexico). 

Laboratoire    Central    de   Telecommunica- 
tions. 
Le  Materiel  Telephonique  (France) . 
Laboratoire    Central    de    Telecommunica- 
tions. 

Soclete  Industrlelle  de  Composants  pour 
L'Electronique. 
OY  Suomalainen  ITT  AB  (Finland) . 
standard  Electric  A/s  (Denm.). 
Standard    Telefon     og     Kabelfabrtk     A/S 
(Norway). 
Standard  Electrica  de  Mexico,  S.A. 
Standard  Electrica,  S.  A.  R.  L.  (Portugal) . 
Standard  Electrica.  S.A.  (Brazil). 
E.I.  Eletronica  Industrial  S.A. 
Standard  Electrica,  S.A.  (Spain) . 
Cia.     Radio     Aerea    Marltima    Espanola 
(Spain) . 

Cla.  Intemacional  de  Telecommunicaclon 
y  Electronica,  S.A.  Madrid  (Spain) . 
Standard  Elektrik  Lorenz  A.G.  (Germany). 
Dethloff-Electronic  G.m.b.H. 
Graetz  G.m.bJI. 
Graetz  K.G. 

Graetz  Holzwerk  G.m.bJH. 
Graetz  Nederland,  N.V. 
Graetz  Vertriebs  Gjn.bB. 
Graetz-Raytronlk  Qjn.b.H. 
Petromax  Vertriebs  G.m.b.H.     Alda  Ver- 
triebs G.m.b.H. 

Laboratoire    Central    de    Telecommunica- 
tions. 
O  &  K  Geissler  G.m.bJI. 
Schaub-Lorenz   Vertriebs  Gjn.bJI.    (Ger- 
many). 

SEL    Versicherungdienst    0.m.b.H.    (Ger- 
many). 
Standard   Electric    PuhellnteoUlsuus    OY. 
Standard  Telephon  und  Telegraphen  A.G. 
Czelja,  Nissl  &  Co. 
Stereotronlc  Vertriebs  Gm.bB. 
Standard  Radio  &  Telefon  AB.  (Sweden). 
Standard  Telecommunications  C.A.  (Vene- 
zuela) . 
rrr  standard  Electric  de  Venezuela  C.  A. 
SEL  Felnmechanik  Gjn.b3. 
SEL  Kontakt-Bauelemente  0.m.b.H. 


Standard  Telephon  und  Telegraphen,  A.  G. 
Czelja,  Nlsal  &  Co.  (Avistrla) . 

Standard      Telephon      Anlagenvermletung 
G.m.b.H.  (Austria). 

Standard  Telephone  et  Radio  S.  A.  Stelner 
AG  Bern. 

Standard  Telephones  &  Cables,  Ltd.,  Ace 
Radio  Ltd.  (England). 

Commercial  Cable  Co.  Ltd. 
International  Marine  Radio  Co.  Ltd.  (Eng- 
land). 

P.  X.  Pox.  Ltd.  (England) . 
Gardners  Telemeters  Ltd. 
Hudson  Electronic  Ltd.  (England). 
ITT  Nigeria  Ltd. 
Kolster-Brandes  Ltd.  (England) . 
Kolster-Brandes   (Northern  Ireland). 
Ltd.  (England) . 
Pearl  Radio  (Button)  Ltd. 
J.  Arnold  (Electronics)  Ltd. 
Walker  Reynolds  &  Co.  Ltd. 
Private  Telephone  &  Electric  Co.  Ltd. 
Regentone    Products   Ltd.    (England). 
Argosy  Radiovlslon  Ltd. 
Comb.  Radio  &  Tel.  Ser.  Ltd. 
Radio  Gramophone  Devel.  Co.  Ltd. 
Regentone  Radio  &  Tel.  Ltd. 
Rental  Services  Ltd. 
United  Components  Limited. 
Standard  Telecommunication  Laboratories, 
Ltd. 

Standard   Telephones    and   Cables    (Nthn. 
Ire)  Ltd. 

Standard    Telephones    &    Cables     (South 
Africa)    (Pty)  Ltd. 

Standard  Telephones  &  Cables    (Transis- 
tors) Ltd.  (England). 

Standard  Telephones  (Rentals)  Ltd. 
Stanelco  Industrial  Services  Ltd.  (Eng). 
Supersonic   Africa    (Pty)    Ltd. 
Supersonic  Radio  Mfg.  Co.  Ltd. 
Supersonic  Radio  Zambia  Ltd. 
Standard  Telephones  &  Cables  Pty.  Ltd. 
ITT  Australia  Pty.  Ltd. 
S.T.C.  Investments  Ltd. 
International    Standard    Electric    of    New 
York  Ltd.    (U.S.A.) 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Ltd.   (England). 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 
( Espana ) . 

Compania  Radio  Aerea  MariUma  Espanola 
S.A. 

Standard  Electrica  S.A.  (Spain) . 
International    Telephone    and    Telegraph 
Corp.  Sud.  America  (U.S.A.). 

Cia.  Telefonica  Nacional  (Brazil). 
Cla.  de  Telefonos  de  Chile  (Chile). 
Cla.  Peruana  de  Telefonos  Lta.  (Peru). 
Jennings  Radio  Mfg.  Corp. 
Puerto  Rico  Telephone  Co. 
Systems  Installations,  Inc. 
Virgin  Islands  Telephone  Corp. 
ITT  Financial  Services  Inc. 
ITT  Aetna  Finance  Co.  and  its  subsidiaries. 
ITT  Credit  Corp. 
Kellogg  Credit  Corp. 
Intel  Finance  S.A. 

Standard  Telephones  &  Cables  (Finance 
Ltd.  England ) . 

Standard  Finance  (Belgium) . 

Sel  Flnanz  G.m.b.H.  (Germany) . 

Bell  &  Grossett  International  (Nederland) 

N.V. 

Cannon  Electric  (Australia)  Pty.  Ltd. 

Cuban  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Great  International  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Radio  Corp.  of  Cuba. 

International  Standard  Electric  Corp.  di- 
rectly held  sub. 

Internationale  Gas  Apparaten  N.V. 

Le  Materiel  Telehonlque  suIm. 

Graetz-France. 

Oroupement  d'Etudes  Techniques  de  Tele- 
communications et  d'Electronlque. 

Standard  Elektrik  ve  Telekomunikasyon 
Ltd.  Sirketl. 

Standard  Elektrik  Lorenz  AG  subs. 

Mix  &  Genest  Hansawerke,  a.m.b.H. 

Standard  Telephones  &  Cables  Ltd. 

Standard  Electric  Iran  A.G. 


Standard  Telephones  &  Cebles  (Properties) 

Ltd. 

Thermocontrol  Installations  Co.  Ltd.  sub. 

Hussey  Taylor  Ltd. 

Avis  Rent  A  Car  System,  Inc.  subs. 

Avis  Alquile  un  Coche.  SA.  (Spain) . 

Avis  Autonoleggio,  S.pJi.  (Italy). 

Avis  Autovermletung  Gjn.b.H. 

Avis  de  Mexico,  S.A.  de  C.V. 

Avis  (France)  S.A. 

Avis  Location  de  Voitures,  S~A. 

Avis  Management  Services  Ltd. 

Caribbean  Car  Rental  System,  Inc. 

Utility  Leasing  Corp.  Inc. 

Compania  Radio  Aerea  y  Marttlma  Es- 
panola SA.  sub. 

Avis  Alquile  un  Coche,  S.A.  Intel  S.A.  subs. 

Avis  Autovermletung  A.G.-Zurtch. 

Spycher  Tours  A.G. 

Swlssways  Tours,  Inc. 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.  subs. 

Philippines  Press  Wireless,  Inc. 

Press  Wireless  Uruguaya,  Ltda. 

Teleradio  Braslleira,  Ltda. 

Standard  Telephone  et  Radio  S.A.  sub. 

Mueller-Barbierl  A.G 

Standard  Telephones  &  Cables  Ltd.  subs. 

Avis  Rent  A  Car  Ltd.  (England), 

Barcelsure  Ltd.  (England). 

Standard  Telephones  &  Cables  Pty.  Ltd. 
sub. 

STC  Finance  Ltd.  (Australia) . 

Source:  Moody's  Public  Utility  Manual. 
1966. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
understanding  correct  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  to  be  recognized  at  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  speech  and  any  colloquy  that 
may  follow,  I  may  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky?  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  is  there  further  morning 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Under  a  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  germane- 
ness rule  be  waived  on  the  matters  about 
which  I  shall  talk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NEW  YORK  TIMES  WANTS  SPEND- 
ING CUT,  RESTORATION  OP 
WAGE-PRICE  GUIDEPOSTS,  AND 
NO  TAX  HIKE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday  the  New  York  Times  offered  a 
particularly  perceptive  and  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  President's  Economic  Re- 
port. 

The  Times  praised  the  President's  ob- 
jectives: to  maintain  and  extend  our 
prosperity  and  to  use  that  prosperity  to 
build  a  better  America  and  a  better 
world. 

But  the  Times  differs  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  two  crucial  points,  and  I  emphat- 
ically agree.  First,  the  Times  questions 
the  wisdom  of  walking  off  and  leaving 
the  wage-price  guldeposts  at  the  very 
time  when  Inflation  seems  to  be  threat- 
ening and  in  the  year  in  which  so  many 
vital  labor  contracts  come  up  for  re- 
newal. 

As  the  Times  says: 

The  guldepoeta  have  been  Imperfect 
weapons,  but  the  principle  that  real  eco- 
nomic gains  can  only  be  made  If  wage  In- 
creases are  matched  by  galzu  In  productivity 
Is  a  sound  one.  It  should  have  been 
strengthened  rather  than   weakened. 

Second,  the  Times  questions  the  wis- 
dom and  especially  the  timing  of  the 
President's  proposed  tax  increase.  As  it 
says: 

If  restraint  Is  needed,  It  would  be  much 
more  appropriate  to  postpone  or  eliminate 
Government  spending  on  nonessential  pro- 
grama  and  on  wasteful  subsidies  that  are 
Irreconcilable  with  a  nation  at  war. 

To  which  I  say  "Amen."  Because  the 
President  can  keep  within  his  grasp  con- 
trol over  spending.  To  a  considerable 
extent  he  can  start  it  and  stop  it  with- 
out a  long  and  uncertain  congressional 
fight.  And  because  so  many  programs 
should  be  held  up  and  postponed  or  can- 
celed, this  policy  of  no  tax  increase  but 
a  sharp  spending  reduction  makes  good 
economic  sense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial,  entitled  "The  Economy  on  the 
Brink,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  January  29,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Th«  Economt  on  the  Brink 

President  Johnson's  economic  objectives, 
as  outlined  in  his  new  budget  and  his 
economic  report,  are  audacious  and  far- 
reaching.^  In  the  year  ahead,  he  Is  deter- 
mined to  score  new  advances  In  the  war  on 
poverty  as  well  as  in  Vietnam  whUe  de- 
fending the  dollar  abroad,  extending  the 
economy's  expansion  at  home,  combating  In- 
flation and  undertaking  reforms  In  banking, 
taxation,  health  and  other  areas. 

These  are  admirable  objectives  for  the 
world's  richest  nation.  Growing  prosperity, 
as  Mr.  Johnson  rightly  points  out,  provides 
the  means  to  take  on  added  responsibilities. 
But.  in  view  of  the  Administration's  past 
mistakes  in  economic  and  fiscal  management, 
the  critical  question  is  whether  it  has 
formulated  the  right  mix  of  spending  and 
taxing  to  attain  Its  goals. 

Mr.  Johnson  and,  even  more,  his  budget 
Indicate  an  awareness  of  the  miscalculations 
that  have  proved  so  damaging  to  the  economy 
over  the  last  12  months.  Spending  la  slated 
to  Increase,  but  estimates  of  new  outlays. 


Including  funds  for  Vietnam,  are  more  reli- 
able. This  means  that  tbey  are  less  likely 
to  throw  the  budget  as  much  off  course — or 
to  create  as  much  Inflationary  pressure — as 
last  year's  gross  underestimates.  Also  the 
President  Is  lessening  the  stimulative  Impact 
that  this  spending  will  generate  by  calling 
for  new  taxes  and  other  measures  to  In- 
crease revenues. 

In  essence,  he  Is  now  doing  most  of  the 
things  that  should  have  been  done  a  year 
ago.  The  trouble  Is  that  the  economy  is  not 
in  the  same  ebullient  shape  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1966.  It  has  been  weakened  and  dis- 
torted by  the  crosspull  of  too  much  fiscal 
expanslveness  on  one  side  and  too  much 
credit  stringency  on  the  other.  The  result  la 
a  mixed  and  confvislng  picture — a  slackening 
In  the  private  sector  while  the  public  sector 
continues  to  advance,  a  depression  In  the 
housing  market,  swelling  Inventories,  shrink- 
ing profits  and  the  threat  of  still  further  in- 
creases In  wagee  and  prices. 

With  so  many  crosscurrents  at  work  the 
economy  is  delicately  poised  between  Infla- 
tion and  deflation.  The  wrong  policy  mix 
could  tip  it  over  the  edge  Jn  either  direction. 
Mr.  Johnson  acknowledged  as  much  in  ob- 
serving that  the  economy  and  the  national 
Interest  "would  be  Jeopardized  by  either  a 
larger  tax  increase  or  by  large  slashes  In 
military  or  civilian  programs."  Yet,  in  his 
anxiety  to  avoid  last  year's  glaring  mistakes, 
he  may  be  making  new  ones. 

His  abandonment  of  fixed  guldeposts  for 
wages  and  prices  at  a  time  when  labor  Is 
openly  seeking  overfat  wage  Increases  makes 
It  much  more  difficult  to  restore  balance  to 
the  economy.  The  guldep«sts  may  have  been 
an  Imperfect  weapon,  and  unquestionably 
they  were  handled  maUdroitly.  But  the 
principle  that  real  economic  gains  can  only 
be  made  If  wage  increases  are  matched  by 
gains  in  productivity  Is  a  sound  one.  It 
should  have  been  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  also  rUklng  further  Im- 
balance In  requesting  tax  Increases  that  can 
only  weaken  the  most  vulnerable  sector  of 
the  economy.  If  restraint  Is  needed,  It  would 
be  much  more  appropriate  to  postpone  or 
eliminate  Government  spending  on  nones- 
sential programs  and  on  wasteful  subsidies 
that  are  Irreconcilable  with  a  nation  at  war. 
Because  the  outlook  is  so  uncertain,  prior- 
ity must  be  given  to  maintaining  full  em- 
ployment in  the  economy.  For  prosperity 
alone  Is  the  key  to  all  the  other  alms  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Johnson.  It  will  take  a  flexible 
yet  balanced  program  to  repair  the  damage 
that  has  been  done  without  harm  to  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  Tha  President's  blue- 
print requires  considerable  revision  If  It  Is 
to  meet  that  test. 


WASHINGTON  POST  PRAISES  L.B.J. 
FOR  MOVE  TO  NIA  BUDGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
form  of  budgets  is  not  the  kind  of  mate- 
rial out  of  which  headlines  are  made  or 
emotions  are  stirred,  and  yet  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  move  from  the  admin- 
istrative to  the  national  Income  accounts 
budget  this  year  In  his  budget  presenta- 
tion may  have  the  most  profound  effect 
on  our  spending  and  taxing  programs  in 
the  future. 

Most  Important,  the  new  budget — 
while  far  from  perfect^will  give  the 
American  public  a  far  clearer  view  of 
the  most  Important  function  of  the 
budget — the  impact  on  the  Nation's 
economy. 

The  administrative  budget  Is  highly 
deceptive  because  It  eliminates  about  a 
fourth  of  the  Government's  spending  and 
taxing  and  because  It  Includes  purely 


financial  transactions  which  have  a  far 
different  effect  than  spending  and  taxing 
programs. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post's  lead 
editorial  discusses  the  progress  repre- 
sented by  the  decision  of  Johnson  to  move 
into  the  more  rational  method  of  budget 
reporting.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  the  editorial 
entitled  "Budgetary  Reform,"  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BtTDCETARY    REFORM 

President  Johnson  deserves  much  credit 
for  boldly  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  na- 
tional Income  budget  In  his  recent  Budget 
Message.  If  the  budget  document  Is  to  be- 
come an  effective  Instrument  of  national 
policy.  It  must  faithfully  reflect  the  Impact 
of  the  Federal  Government  upon  the  econ- 
omy. The  administrative  budget,  which 
the  President  would  replace,  takes  no  ac- 
count of  such  growing  Federal  trust  fund 
activities  as  the  social  security  system  which 
alone  will  make  payments  of  nearly  $27 
billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1968.  But  genuine 
budgetary  reform  of  the  sort  which  the 
President  called  for  at  the  end  of  his  Mes- 
sage  involves  much  more  than  a  change  In 
the  system  of  accounting. 

While  the  national  income  budget  is  by 
far  preferable  to  the  administrative  budget, 
Its  weaknesses  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Because  It  is  derived  as  a  segment  of  the 
national  income  accounting  system,  the  na- 
tional Income  budget  Accounts  Government 
purchases  of  goods  as  of  the  time  of  de- 
livery rather  than  the  time  of  payment. 
The  reason  Is  that  undeUvered  goods  are 
counted  as  part  of  private  Inventory  Invest- 
ment; and  when  delivery  Is  made.  Inven- 
tory investment  is  diminished  and  there  is 
an  offsetting  increase  In  Federal  expendi- 
tures. To  treat  these  transactions  differ- 
ently  would  Involve  double  counting  in  the 
national  income  and  product  accounts. 

But  the  delivery-time  recording  of  Fed. 
eral  purchases  can  be  a  handicap  in  meas. 
uring  economic  impacts.  Consider  the  case 
of  defense  activities  where  there  Is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  Government  cash  pay- 
ments lag  behind  production.  Expendi- 
tures for  defense  in  fiscal  1967  are  estimat- 
ed at  $68.3  bilUon  In  the  national  income 
budget  and  at  $70.2  billion  In  the  cash  ac- 
counts. The  difference  of  $1.9  billion  is 
largely  accounted  for  by  Government  prog- 
ress payments  on  defense  work  In  process 
which  are  eliminated  from  the  national  in. 
come  accounts  to  put  them  on  a  delivery- 
time  basis.  But  expenditures  reflecting  de- 
livery times  lag  even  farther  behind  produc- 
tion than  cash  payments.  Therefore,  In 
defense  work  or  wherever  there  are  long 
lead  times  between  orders  and  deUveriee, 
the  national  income  estimates  of  expendi- 
tures can  mislead  as  to  the  actual  timing 
of  economic  Impacts. 

President  Johnson  was  quite  right  In  criti- 
cizing both  the  administrative  and  the  con- 
solidated cash  budgets  for  treating  the  ex- 
tension of  credits  by  Federal  agencies  as  the 
equivalent  of  spending.  Surely  a  clear  dis- 
tinction must  be  drawn  between  the  finan- 
cial and  other  transactions  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  break  is  cleanly  made 
by  the  national  Income  budget.  But  Federal 
financial  transactions  exert  a  profound  im- 
pact on  levels  of  Interest  rates  and  flows  of 
funds,  and  therefore  cannot  be  Ignored.  What 
Is  required  Is  a  separate  financial  supplement 
to  the  budget  in  which  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  Federal  Government,  the  ex- 
tensions of  credit,  the  sales  of  assets  and 
borrowing  from  the  public  are  treated  along 
with  the  transactions  of  banks,  insurance 
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companies  and  other  private  financial  In- 
Btltutions.  The  Information  required  for 
guch  a  statement  Is  already  available. 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  the  present 
budgetary  procedure  Is  that  It  pins  the  Gov- 
ernment down  to  a  single,  18-month  eco- 
nomic forecast  from  which  estimates  of  reve- 
nues are  derived.  If  the  budget  Is  to  become 
an  effective  tool  of  policy,  semi-annual  or 
more  frequent  public  reviews  are  essential. 
They  would  permit  the  Government  to  alter 
Its  economic  forecast.  Its  revenue  estimates 
and  expenditure  plans  In  light  of  changing 
conditions. 

Finally,  the  discussion  of  Individual  Fed- 
eral programs  ought  to  be  couched  in  terms 
of  costs  and  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
public.  Instead  of  beginning  the  discussion 
of  agricultural  programs  with  the  remark 
that  "Rising  domestic  and  foreign  demands 
have  highlighted  the  importance  of  main- 
taining a  healthy  and  productive  agriculture 
economy."  the  President  should  discuss  the 
costs  of  the  programs  and  make  some  Judg- 
ment as  to  whether  progress  is  being  made 
toward  achieving  stated  goals. 

The  budget  for  1968  with  Its  Innovative 
emphasis  on  the  national  Income  accounts 
will  long  be  remembered.  President  John- 
Bon's  next  step,  which  he  outlined  In  his 
Message,  is  to  undertake  "an  objective  review 
of  budgetary  concepts"  by  appointing  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  experts. 


SEVENTY-FIVE  PERCENT  OF  PARITY 
AN  INSULT  TO  AMERICAN  FARM- 
ERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
No.  1  economic  shame  in  this  country 
for  the  past  10  years  has  been  low  farm 
income.  A  flurry  in  farm  prices  last 
spring  that  seemed  to  promise  a  better 
day  for  the  farmer  has  deceived  many 
who  should  know  better  Into  the  Illusion 
that  farmers  are  now  doing  well. 

But  consider  the  latest  revelations  in 
this  morning's  papers:  Farm  prices 
dropped  last  month  and  the  prices  farm- 
ers pay  rose  once  again. 

As  a  result  farm  parity,  the  best  avail- 
able— although  Imperfect  measure  of 
farm  Income,  sank  to  75  percent,  the 
lowest  level  it  has  been  at  in  many  years. 

Parity  measures  the  level  of  farm  in- 
come In  relation  to  what  the  fanner  has 
to  pay. 

Only  the  most  massive  exodus  In 
American  economic  history  of  low-in- 
come farmers  off  the  farm,  combined  with 
an  effort  to  automate  and  Increase 
efficiency  that  can  only  be  classified  as 
heroic  has  kept  farmers'  heads  above 
water.  Think  of  it:  Efficiency  on  the 
farm  has  increased  three  times  as  rapidly 
as  oflf  the  farm  in  the  past  15  years.  The 
typical  American  farmer  is  making  by 
far  the  biggest  Investment  In  history — 
on  the  average  In  my  State  of  Wisconsin, 
for  example,  he  is  Investing  over  $50,000 
per  farm,  and  yet  his  Income  per  hour, 
based  on  Department  of  Agriculture 
figures,  is  an  insulting  fraction  of  the 
minimum  wage. 

The  1967  Economic  Report  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  In  an 
appendix  that  explains  the  big  increase 
In  personal  compensation  in  1966  points 
to  the  vast  exodus  of  farmers  out  of 
farming  and  into  industry  where  factory 
wages  greatly  surpass  farm  Income  as  a 
principal  reason. 

What  an  injustice.  These  highly 
skilled,  most  productive  people  In  our 


economy  who  are  producing  the  food 
and  fiber  that  represents  the  real  neces- 
sity of  life  are  earning  a  grossly  inade- 
quate, unjustly  low  income.  How  ironic 
that  the  farmers,  who  have  increased 
their  efficiency  far  more  rapidly  than 
others,  and  who  have  big  investments, 
take  big  risks,  and  work  far  longer  hours, 
should  have  an  Income  so  pitifully  low 
that  an  exodus  from  farming  to  factory 
Jobs — and  unskilled  factory  jobs  in  most 
cases — is  the  element,  more  than  any 
other,  which  has  increased  personal  com- 
pensation in  this  country  for  the  last 
several  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Farm-Price  Decline  of  1  Percent  Led  by 
Cotton  and  Milk."  published  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  which  spells 
out  the  ratio  of  prices  of  farm  products 
and  the  prices  farmers  are  now  required 
to  pay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm-Pricx  Decline   of   1    Percent  Led   by 
Cotton  and  Milk 

Washington,  January  30. — Farm  product 
prices  declined  1  per  cent  between  mid-De- 
cember and  mid-January.  Reporting  this  to- 
day, the  Agriculture  Department  said  lower 
prices  for  cotton,  milk,  and  eggs  contributed 
most  to  the  decline.  Increases  in  prices  for 
cattle,  broilers  and  potatoes  were  offsetting 
factors. 

Prices  in  mid-January  were  down  6.25  per 
cent  from  the  peak  reached  In  August,  1966. 
They  also  were  down  3  per  cent  from  Janu- 
ary last  year. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices used  In  production  and  in  family  living 
also  Increased  1  per  cent  during  the  month, 
to  a  new  record. 

Farm  prices  as  a  whole  in  mid- Janxiary  re- 
flected 75  per  cent  of  the  parity  goal  of  Fed- 
eral farm  programs.  This  compared  with  77 
per  cent  In  December  and  80  per  cent  In 
January  last  year. 

The  department  said  prices  received  by 
farmers  in  mid- January  reflected  265  per  cent 
of  the  1910-14  base  average,  compared  with 
258  per  cent  in  mid-December,  262  per  cent  In 
mid-January  last  year  and  a  record  313  per 
cent  in  February,  1951. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  in  mid-January  av- 
erage 340  per  cent  of  the  1910-14  average 
compared  with  337  per  cent  In  mid-December, 
and  327  per  cent  set  in  mid-January  last 
year. 

The  department  said  cotton  prices  declined 
10  per  cent  between  mid-December  and  mld- 
January,  dairy  prices  3  per  cent,  fruit  prices 
8  per  cent  and  poultry  product  prices  4  per 
cent. 


But  the  Senate  can  do  much  more  than 
collectively  playing  the  unlikely  roles  of 
100  Pollyannas.  No  new  Federal  legisla- 
tion Is  required.  No  major  revamping  of 
our  domestic  life  is  necessary.  By  the 
relatively  simple  act  of  ratifying  the 
human  rights  convention  on  slavery,  we 
can  offer  to  these  new  nations  both  the 
value  of  our  national  experience  and  the 
wisdom  of  our  national  decision. 

Slavery  is  a  totally  dehumanizing  and 
destructive  institution.  The  slave  be- 
longs to  society,  but  is  not  a  part  of  it. 
He  is  a  being — but  not  human — stripped 
of  the  basic  consolations  of  family, 
friends,  or  faith.  Prevented  from  es- 
tablishing even  the  most  primitive  iden- 
tity for  himself,  he  can  Impart  to  his 
descendants  only  the  same  alienation 
and  aloneness. 

It  took  much  of  the  Western  World 
almost  2,000  years  after  the  teaching  of 
Christ  to  recognize  and  eliminate  the 
basic  inhumanity  of  slavery.  Is  it  now 
the  mission  of  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw from  the  forum  where  this  basic 
question  of  human  dignity  is  being  de- 
cided? No;  we  have  an  obligation  to  all 
mankind  to  participate,  to  contribute, 
and  to  advocate. 

I  believe  this  American  commitment 
to  the  continuing  crusade  for  human 
rights  is  far  more  profoimd  than  either 
narrow  nationalism  or  noisy  chauvinism. 
Our  former  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  late  Adlai  Stevenson  articu- 
lated this  commitment  for  all  of  us: 

When  an  American  says  that  he  loves  his 
country,  be  means  not  only  that  be  loves 
the  New  England  hills,  the  prairies  glistening 
In  the  sun.  the  wide  and  rising  plains,  the 
great  mountains,  and  the  sea.  He  means 
that  he  loves  an  inner  air,  an  inner  light 
in  which  freedom  lives  and  in  which  a  man 
can  draw  the  breath  of  self-respect. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  America.  This 
is  the  mission  of  America  to  the  world. 
Let  the  Senate  not  impede  that  mission 
any  longer.  Let  the  Senate  ratify  the 
human  rights  conventions  on  slavery, 
forced  labor,  political  rights  of  women, 
and  genocide. 


U.S.  HISTORY  OBLIGES  SENATE 
RAITPICATTON  OP  SLAVERY  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Just 
a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the 
United  States  was  embroiled  In  a  great 
national  debate:  arguing  the  morality, 
necessity,  and  legality  of  slavery.  Today 
nations,  far  less  developed  and  far  less 
sophisticated  than  19th  century  Amer- 
ica, are  struggling  to  find  their  own  an- 
swers to  the  slavery  question.  We  can 
hope  that  these  nations  will  find  the 
same  answers  that  the  United  States 
found  100  years  ago.  We  can  also  hope 
that  their  answers  will  be  reached  with- 
out kHUng,  bloodshed,  and  destruction. 


WHY  NOT  PHASE  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT  IN  1  PERCENT  EACH 
MONTH    BEGINNING    JUNE     1? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  John  S.  Randall, 
the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Kearney  Treaker  Corp.,  of  Milwaukee, 
has  made  a  most  ingenious  suggestion  for 
meeting  the  serious  economic  problem 
involved  In  the  suspension  of  the  invest- 
ment credit. 

The  action  of  the  Congress  last  year  In 
suspending  the  Investment  credit  cre- 
ated a  potential  shutdown  in  the  ma- 
chine tool  and  other  industries  producing 
equipment  for  American  Industry. 

This  Is  because  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
next  year,  firms  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  will  be  very  reluctant 
to  do  so  until  January  1.  Vilas  is  this? 
Because  the  postponement  of  the  deci- 
sion to  buy  for  a  few  months  could  re- 
sult in  a  handsome  difference  in  profits. 

A  firm  buying  $100  million  In  jet- 
planes  for  example,  would  lose  $7  million 
in  net  profits  by  buying  on  October  1, 
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compared  to  waiting  until  Januaiy  1  to 
buy. 

The  result  in  the  view  of  many  econo- 
mists is  that  the  many  equipment  indus- 
tries in  this  country — representing  a 
great  deal  of  emplosrment  and  Industrial 
activity — might  as  well  close  up  shop 
next  fall  with  a  big  increase  in  imem- 
ployment.  Conceivably  such  a  develop- 
ment could  kick  off  a  recession  which 
would  not  be  stemmed  by  the  resump- 
tion of  the  investment  credit  on  Janu- 
ary 1 .  If  business  conditions  are  not  good 
at  the  first  of  the  year,  the  postponed 
purchase  might  never  be  made. 

To  meet  this  problem,  Mr.  Randall  has 
suggested  that  the  investment  credit 
should  be  phased  in  at  the  rate  of 
1  percent  per  month  over  a  period  of 
7  months. 

If  this  process  should  begin  on  June  1, 
it  would  mean  that  the  7 -percent  credit 
would  be  back  in  full  force  on  January  1, 
1968.  There  would  be  no  disruption  of 
production,  and  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  suspension — to  hold 
down,  but  not  to  kill  the  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment — would  have  been 
adequately  served — but  without  the  over- 
kill that  is  sure  to  result  without  some 
adjustment  such  as  Mr.  Randall  has 
suggested. 

I  hope  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  the  House,  the  Finance  Committee  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment will  ei31  give  this  ingenious  sugges- 
tion their  careful  attention.  It  makes 
excellent  sense. 


THE  TRXJTH-IN-LENDINO  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  11, 1  Introduced  S.  5,  the  truth- 
in-lending  bill.  I  am  pleased  that  22 
Senators  have  Joined  with  me  In  spon- 
soring this  much  needed  measxu%  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  American 
consiuner.  My  appreciation  is  extended 
to  Senators  Babtlett,  Brewster,  Cass. 
Clark,  Dodd,  Grvening,  Hart,  iNOxm. 
Kenitedt  of  Massachusetts,  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Lausche,  Macnuson,  McOee, 
MoNDALE,  Morse,  Moss.  Nelson,  Pell. 
Randolph.  Ttdings.  Yarborough.  and 
YofUNC  of  Ohio  for  cospoDsoring  this  im- 
portant bill.  Today,  I  want  to  discuss 
the  basic  features  of  the  truth-in-lend- 
Ing  bill  and  to  outline  the  reasons  why  I 
believe  the  bill  Is  in  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth-in-lendlng 
bill  was  orlglnijly  Introduced  by  our 
great  former  colleague.  Senator  Paul 
H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois.  Paul  Douglas 
fought  long  and  hard  for  truth  in  lend- 
ing as  he  did  for  many  other  causes 
throughout  his  distinguished  career. 
We  in  the  Senate  owe  him  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  leadership  and 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Issues  and  ideas 
which  many  lesser  men  would  have  long 
since  abandoned. 

And  so  it  is  with  truth  in  lending. 
Paul  Douglas  saw  the  need  for  the  full 
disclosure  of  consumer  credit  charges 
long  before  any  of  us.  He  educated  us 
and  the  American  public  and  paved  the 
way,  not  only  for  truth  in  lending,  but 
for  a  heightened  awareness  of  the  need 
for  legislation  to  protect  the  American 
consumer  on  a  variety  of  points.  This 
awareness  resulted  In  many  constructive 


accomplishments  by  the  Congress,  in- 
cluding the  truth-in-packaging  bill  on 
which  our  able  colleague  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  has  exerted  such  magnificent 
leadership. 

Paul  Douglas  is  a  great  economist  and 
a  great  American.  He  was  a  great  Sen- 
ator. In  all  three  roles,  he  trxily  believed 
in  our  free  enterprise  ^stem  and  in  the 
ability  of  the  market  to  insure  a  more 
abundant  life  for  all.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve in  governmental  regulation  or 
control,  but  rather  saw  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment as  removing  obstacles  to  free 
and  open  competition. 

The  truth-in-lending  bill  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  market  system  requires  In- 
formation in  order  to  fvmction — ^infor- 
mation on  the  part  of  both  buyers  and 
sellers.  When  information  channels  be- 
come clogged,  competition  breaks  down. 
The  essence  of  the  truth-ln-lending  bill 
is  to  restore  full  information  in  the  con- 
sumer credit  field — to  Insure  a  full  dis- 
closure of  the  cost  of  credit — and  thus 
to  permit  the  market  system  to  function 
more  effectively. 

And  so  I  predict  the  90th  Congress  will 
enact  a  truth-in-lending  bill,  not  only 
as  a  tribute  to  our  dear  former  colleague, 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  but  also  as  a  tribute  to 
the  American  people  and  to  our  demo- 
cratic system  where  It  is  possible  for 
good  ideas  to  live  on  and  ultimately 
realize  success. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TRTTTK  IN  LENDINO 

Mr.  President,  a  truth-in-lending  bill 
has  been  before  this  body  since  January 
7,  1960.  Most  Senators  have  an  accu- 
rate understanding  of  the  objectives  and 
principles  of  this  legislation.  Neverthe- 
less, as  is  frequently  true  in  the  case  of 
strongly  contested  legislation,  fictions 
and  myths  arise  from  the  contest.  Let 
me  first,  therefore,  enimierate  the  bill's 
basic  purpose  and  the  principles  on 
which  this  legislation  is  based. 

The  first  principle  of  the  bill  Is  to  in- 
sure that  the  American  consumer  is  given 
the  whole  truth  about  the  price  he  Is 
asked  to  pay  for  credits  The  bill  would 
not  regulate  Interest  charges,  but  would 
rather  aim  at  a  full  disclosure  of  the  cost 
of  credit  so  that  the  consumer  can  make 
an  intelligent  choice  in  the  marketplace. 
I  emphasize  that  It  would  not  regulate  in- 
terest charges.   It  would  not  set  ceilings. 

A  crucial  provision  of  the  bill  deals 
with  expressing  credit  charges  as  an  an- 
nual percentage  rate.  Without  the 
knowledge  of  an  anniml  rate  it  is  vir- 
tually Impossible  for  t^e  ordinary  per- 
son to  shop  for  the  best  credit  buy.  How- 
ever, in  an  effort  to  remove  objections  to 
earlier  truth-in-lendlng  bills,  my  new 
version  makes  it  abimdantly  clear  that 
lenders  need  only  state  an  approximate 
annual  rate  and  would  not  be  held  to 
absolute  acciu-acy  down  to  the  last  deci- 
mal point. 

The  second  principle  Is  that  the  whole 
truth  about  the  cost  at  credit  really  is 
not  meaningfully  available  unless  it  Is 
stated  in  terms  that  consumers  in  our 
society  can  understand.  Just  as  the  con- 
sumer Is  told  the  price  of  milk  per  quart 
and  the  price  of  gasoline  per  gallon,  so 
must  the  buyer  of  credit  be  told  the 
"unit  price."  Historically  in  our  society 
that  unit  price  for  credit  has  been  the 
annual  rate  of  interest  or  finance  charge 


applied  to  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  debt. 
Without  easy  knowledge  of  this  unit  price 
for  credit,  it  is  virtually  impossible  for 
the  ordinary  person  to  shop  for  the  best 
credit  buy.  This  is  true,  of  course,  be- 
cause different  offerings  of  credit  may 
vary  with  respect  to  the  amoimt  of  debt, 
the  number  of  payment  periods  under 
which  it  is  to  be  repaid,  and  the  amount 
to  be  paid  per  period. 

A  third  principle  is  that  the  definition 
of  finance  charge,  upon  which  an  annual 
percentage  rate  is  calculated,  needs  to  be 
comprehensive  and  uniform.  It  needs 
to  be  uniform  in  order  to  permit  a  mean- 
ingful comparison  between  alternative 
sources  of  credit.  Two  12-percent  loans 
are  not  identical  in  cost  if  one  requires 
additional  charges  for  credit  investiga- 
tion, processing  fees,  and  the  like.  The 
definition  of  finance  charge  also  needs  to 
be  comprehensive  in  order  to  convey  the 
true  cost  of  credit.  A  6-percent  loan 
which  requires  a  lot  of  additional  charges 
is  really  not  6  percent,  but  is  something 
higher. 

The  bill,  therefore,  states  that  in  cal- 
culating the  annual  percentage  rate  for 
a  loan  all  charges  incident  to  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  are  to  be  included. 

The  fourth  principle  of  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill  is  that  its  advocates  believe 
in  our  modified  free  enterprise  system; 
that  we  believe  in  the  benefits  of  a  free 
market  in  which  people  may  make  their 
own  choices  knowledgeably  and  freely  as 
an  enduring  and  efficient  basis  for  our 
economy.  If  we  think  that  the  market 
should  be  governed  by  the  choices  made 
by  people,  with  a  minimum  of  Interfer- 
ence, obstruction,  or  monopoly,  then  we 
must  support  the  right  of  the  consumer 
to  know  the  full  facts  so  that  he  can 
make  wise  choices. 

This  principle  of  the  truth-ln-lending 
bill  means,  therefore,  that  prices  set  by 
American  businessmen  for  interest  or 
credit  should  not  be  set  arbitrarily  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  but  rather  should 
be  determined  by  the  forces  of  free  and 
open  competition.  I  want  to  emphasize 
this  point,  because  I  have  heard  sugges- 
tions that  the  truth  in  lending  blU  is  the 
foot  in  the  door  to  eventual  Federal  Oov- 
emment determination  of  allowable 
rates  of  interest  or  finance  charge  which 
businessmen  may  levy  on  consumer 
credit. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  repeat  again  that  a  basic  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill  is  that  disclosure — Just 
disclosure — of  the  full  cost  of  credit  ef- 
fectively will  protect  consumers  and  busi- 
nessmen. Full  disclosure  will  restore 
a  more  free  operation  of  mdlvidual 
choices  in  the  marketplace. 

I  state  unequivocally  that  this  Senator 
does  not  prejudge  any  reasonable  rate 
of  finance  charge.  I  do  not  argue  that 
18  percent  is  too  high  a  rate  for  revolv- 
ing credit  accounts,  nor  that  20  percent 
is  too  high  for  some  kinds  of  short-term 
cash  loans  of  small  amount.  I  merely 
say  that  what  Is  a  fair  and  allowable 
finance  charge  should  be  openly  deter- 
mined In  the  marketplace  by  informed 
consumers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  who  is  a  cosponsor  of 
thebilL 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  Just  stated 
that  on  a  short-term  loan  he  does  not 
feel  that  everyone  ought  to  be  con- 
demned if  the  loan  carries  with  it  a  rate 
of  interest  of  18  or  20  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  does  the  Senator 
reach  that  conclusion?  The  very  fact 
that  a  rate  of  18  or  20  percent  interest  is 
charged  is  shocking  and  revolting  to  me. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  imderstand  that. 
I  think,  if  we  look  at  the  total  credit 
charged  as  containing  the  elements  of 
Interest,  Investigation  for  credit  risk,  the 
paper  work  involved  in  setting  up  the 
account  we  can  understand  that  if  the 
loan  is  for  a  short  period,  for  a  few  weeks, 
then  in  order  to  reclaim  the  charges  inci- 
dent to  providing  this  credit,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  lender  to  secure  more  than 
the  6  or  7  percent  which  may  be  the  cost 
of  money  to  him. 

The  lender  has  to  get  more  than  6  or  7 
percent  to  cover  these  other  costs.  That 
Is  the  reason  why  it  may  be  necessary 
under  some  circumstances  to  charge  as 
much  as  18  or  20  percent,  although  it 
would  be  possible  under  this  bill  for  the 
borrower  to  shop  around  and  see  if  he 
can  get  money  for  that  short  a  period  of 
time  at  more  reasonable  terms.  Or  he 
can  go  to  his  own  savings  account  and 
draw  the  money  down  at  a  cost  of  4^  or 
5  percent,  or  extend  his  mortgage,  or  use 
some  other  means  of  getting  the  money. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  stated  that  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill,  and  I  gladly  join  in  support- 
ing it. 

I  believe  that  the  person  who  is  willing 
to  pay  18  percent  interest  is  a  dead  duck. 
He  never  would  agree  to  pay  it  if  he  had 
any  other  chance  of  escaping  his  eco- 
nomic distress. 

When  I  was  serving  on  the  court  in 
Cleveland,  I  saw  individuals  who  bor- 
rowed money  on  the  basis  of  3  percent  a 
month.  This  would  mean  that  in  the 
event  of  a  loan  of  $300,  $9  a  month  in- 
terest would  be  charged.  They  never 
became  freed  from  the  chain  that  was 
around  their  neck.  The  only  time  they 
became  freed  was  when  they  went 
through  bankruptcy. 

I  merely  wish  to  restate  that  I  Join 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  the 
proposal  that  there  shall  be  a  complete 
revelation  of  all  charges  involved  in 
making  a  loan — hidden  and  open 
charges  Involved  in  making  a  loan — 
hidden  and  open  charges — so  that  the 
borrower  will  know  exactly  how  heavy 
the  burden  is  that  he  assumes  when  he 
borrows  the  money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  I 
would  rather  have  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill  than  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  As 
everyone  knows,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  the  firmest  kind  of  friend  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  that  he  Is  a  strong  foe 
of  unnecessary  Government  regulation 
or  unnecessary  Government  control. 
He  has  fought  hard  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment as  limited  as  possible. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  recognizes,  as 
do  I,  that  this  is  not  a  biU  to  regulate  or 
limit  or  determine  the  rate  of  Interest, 
but  simply  to  provide  information  to  the 


consiuner.  so  that  the  consumer,  himself, 
will  be  In  a  position  to  evaluate  a  loan,  to 
evaluate  a  financing  charge,  to  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  reasonable,  and  to  be 
In  a  position  to  shop  aroimd. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  would  Improve 
and  strengthen  the  free  competitive  sys- 
tem that  the  Senator  frtan  Ohio  and  I 
support. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  make 
another  comment.  I  have  had  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  going  to  a  bank  and 
borrowing  a  sum  of  money.  Let  us  say 
that  I  borrowed  a  thousand  dollars.  The 
interest  was  6  percent.  They  gave  nae 
$940.  The  ordinary  Individual  would 
assume  that  the  Interest  was  6  percent  a 
year.  But  when  they  gave  me  only  $940 
on  a  thousand-dollar  promised  loan,  the 
Interest  was  much  higher,  of  course. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Under  some  circumstances,  the 
requirement  is  that  the  repayment  be 
made  at  regular  intervals,  in  which  case 
the  rate  of  Interest  could  be  double. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  a  bill  pending 
and  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  that  I  should  receive 
some  aid  from  persons  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  protect  distressed  individuals  in 
economic  situations. 

A  shocking  and  woeful  practice  has  de- 
veloped of  lenders  on  a  mortgage  charg- 
ing a  premium  of  10  percent  for  making 
the  loan.  A  poor  individual  borrows 
$20,000  to  buy  a  house.  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving the  $20,000.  he  receives  $20,000 
less  10  percent,  which  is  $18,000.  The 
$2,000  becomes  an  Immediate  paper 
profit  to  the  lender.  The  borrower  also 
promises  to  pay  a  rate  of  interest  of  6 
percent^not  on  the  $18,000,  but  on  the 

$20,000. 

Now,  what  is  the  gimmick?  The  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  that  the  lender  will 
receive  not  only  the  $18,000  which  he  has 
laid  out,  but  also  the  $2,000  that  he  has 
charged  to  make  the  loan. 

I  investigated  a  bankruptcy  case  in  the 
Federal  court  of  Cleveland.  Loans  were 
made  to  poor  Negroes  who  wanted  to  buy 
a  house,  and  they  agreed  to  pay  the  10 
percent  premium,  plus  the  6  percent  In- 
terest. The  lender  made  the  loan,  and 
he  made  It  in  the  hope  that  the  poor 
colored  man  would  not  be  able  to  pay  in 
the  first  year;  for.  If  the  borrower  did 
not  pay  In  the  first  year,  the  loan  would 
be  foreclosed,  and  the  lender  would  have 
earned  a  10  percent  premium  and  6  per- 
cent interest. 

It  is  a  shocking  situation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  biU  I  have  introduced  Is 
pending  in  the  Senate,  and  I  cannot  get 
any  cosponsorship  of  it. 

These  lending  practices  constitute 
robbery,  and  we  tolerate  them.  The 
Federal  Government  is  daily  paying  out 
guarantees  not  only  on  the  actual  money 
loaned,  but  also  on  the  exorbitant  charge 
of  10  percent  premlimi.  In  Chicago,  the 
premium  is  15  and  20  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  dls- 
tlnguidied  Senator  from  Ohio  that  he  has 
performed  a  great  service  in  introducing 
that  bill.  As  I  understand,  the  bill  is 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  it  will  receive  my 
most  careful  and  sympathetic  consid- 
eration.   I  have  spoken  to  members  at 


the  staff,  and  I  have  requested  them  to 
give  us  a  report  on  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  coounend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  for  his  assistance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  the 
fourth  principle  of  truth  in  lending  Is 
that  ethical  businessmen,  those  who  be- 
lieve in  a  competitive  free  enterprise 
system,  and  who  work  to  achieve  Uuix 
profits  by  offering  quality  and  service — 
and  not  deception  or  confusion— will  be 
aided    by    full    disclosure.    Obviously. 
however,  the  truth-ln-lendlhg  bill  does 
not  help  the  imethlcal  businessman  \^io 
engages  in  deceiving   or  confusing  or 
fooling  or  cheating  the  credit  custcmier. 
I  have  great  respect  for  and  faith  In 
American  businessmen.    I  have,  for  a 
number  of  years,  been  the  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  in  the 
Senate.    I  know  that  the  overwhelming 
body  of  businessmen  want  to  be  com- 
petitive.   I  hope  deeply  that  on  refiectlon 
they  will  see  that  enactment  of  the  truth- 
in-lending  bill  is  the  best  way  to  avoid 
legislation  which  would  actually  have  the 
Government  set  allowable  Interest  and 
finance  charge  rates. 

We  want  to  avoid  that  ktad  of  regula- 
tive legislation,  and  this  disclosure  legis- 
lation would  do  so.  Pull  dlsdoBure  of 
the  cost  of  credit  will  also  protect  the 
ethical  businessman  f rwn  unfair  compe- 
tition on  the  part  of  a  few  xmscrupulous 
lenders  who  profit  by  providing  dec^Uve 
information  to  consumers. 

The  fifth  principle  of  the  truth-ln- 
lending  bill  is  that  consumer  credit, 
unemcumbered  by  dec^tlon  and  con- 
fusion can  be  a  force  for  stability  In  our 
economy.  If  consumers  understand  the 
price  of  credit  as  they  xmderstand  the 
price  of  other  articles  and  services,  their 
choices  can  help  to  combat  inflation  or 
a  recession.  When  finance  charges  go  up 
in  a  period  when  inflation  threatens,  the 
consumers — ^if  they  know  the  cost  of 
credit  is  going  up — ^will  be  encouraged 
to  postpone  credit  purchases:  or  when 
recession  threatens,  the  knowledge  that 
finance  charges  are  lower  can  encourage 
consiuners  to  buy.  Thus,  this  knowledge- 
able action  by  consmners  can  help  to 
keep  the  economy  on  an  even  keel.  But 
of  course,  where  finance  rates  are  con- 
cealed, this  mechanism  of  the  market- 
place is  not  permitted  to  woriE. 


THE  GROWTH   0»  OON0ITiaB  OXOtt 

Consimier  credit  has  become  a  majw 
element  of  American  business  and  eco- 
nomic activity.  I  say  this  in  commenda- 
tion, not  in  criticism.  The  develojanent 
of  consumer  credit  has  helped  more  peo- 
ple enjoy  sooner  the  benefits  of  our  mag- 
nificent productive  capacity.  Milllona 
of  people  use  consumer  credit,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  they  do.  I  am  not  at  all 
motivated  by  an  effort  to  hurt  the  con- 
sumer credit  segment  of  our  economy. 
Quite  the  contrary.  I  want  it  to  work 
better  and  to  help  more  people  to  enjoy 
a  better  life. 

The  growth  of  consumer  credit,  from 
any  pobit  of  view,  has  been  spectacular. 
Short  and  Intermediate  term  consumer 
credit  now  amount  to  $92  billion,  or  2.2 
times  the  total  only  10  years  ago. 

If  we  consider  also  the  mortgage  drtt 
outstanding  on  nonfarm  homes,  which 
now  amounts  to  $220  billion,  then  the 
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total  of  consumer  debt  has  reached  $312 
billion,  only  $18  billion  less  than  the 
entire  national  debt  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  consum- 
ers pay  approximately  $22  billion  In 
interest  or  finance  charges  on  their  debt, 
while  the  Federal  Government  paid 
approximately  $12  billion  in  1966  on  the 
national  debt.  On  short  and  intermedi- 
ate term  consumer  debt,  consumers  pay 
Bbout  $11  billion  in  finance  charges,  or 
nearly  as  much  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  in  Interest  on  the  $330  billion 
national  debt. 

The  really  significant  development 
with  respect  to  consumer  credit  is  not 
only  that  it  has  increased  so  rapidly  and 
now  hsu)  attained  a  huge  total,  but  also 
In  particular,  that  Installment  credit  has 
grown  so  rapidly.  According  to  the 
Economic  Indicators  for  December  1966, 
by  October  of  1966  the  total  $91,899  bil- 
lion of  consiuner  credit  outstanding  was 
made  up  of  $73,073  billion  in  Installment 
credit  and  $18,826  billion  In  nonlnstall- 
ment  credit,  consisting  of  single  payment 
loans,  charge  accounts,  and  service 
credit.  Of  the  Installment  credit,  the 
largest  chunk  Is  $35.82  billion  in  auto- 
mobile paper  and  $19,737  billion  in  per- 
sonal loans. 

Of  course,  mainly  the  widespread  tise 
of  Installment  credit  has  led  to  the  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  consumers  about 
the  actual  cost  of  credit.  In  the  case  of 
simple  loans — that  Is,  where  the  prin- 
cipal Is  paid  back  in  Its  entirety  at  the 
end  of  the  loan  period — the  rate  of  Inter- 
est or  finance  charge  is  relatively  easy  to 
calculate.  The  grade  school  formula, 
that  interest  equals  principal  times  the 
rate  times  the  time,  Is  relatively  clear  to 
many  people.  Thus,  a  loan  of  $1,000  for 
a  year  at  6  percent  requires  the  borrower 
to  pay  a  finance  charge  of  $60. 

The  use  of  the  installment  repayment 
plan,  however — In  which  the  borrower 
immediately  begins  to  repay  a  portion 
of  the  loan  at  the  end  of  each  payment 
period— brings  about  difficulties  in  easily 
determining  the  annual  rate  of  interest. 
In  the  example  of  $1,000  borrowed  for 
a  year  at  a  finance  charge  of  $60  but 
repaid  in  12  equal  monthly  Installments, 
the  actual  rate  of  Interest  is  not  6  per- 
cent, but  slightly  less  than  12  percent- 
providing  the  borrower  received  the  full 
$1,000  and  not  a  "discounted"  loan  of 
$940.  This  difference  In  the  finance 
Charge  expressed  as  an  annual  rate, 
of  course,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
borrower  has  had  the  use,  on  the  average 
over  the  course  of  the  year,  of  only  one- 
half  the  amount  borrowed. 

The  Intricacies  of  Installment  credit 
are  explained  in  many  publications,  but 
recently  an  excellent  publication  of  the 
National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  come  to  my  attention,  which 
succinctly  and  very  helpfully  explains 
the  peculiarities  of  installment  loans  and 
the  resulting  actual  interest  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  by  the  National 
Shawmut  Bank  be  printed  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
point  out  two  things  In  connection  with 
this  brochure.  First,  note  that  this  is  a 
publication  of  a  large  commercial  bank, 
one  of  the  70  largest  banks  in  the  country. 
The  bank's  publication  of  this  brochure 
may  be  related  to  the  fact  that  the  leg- 
islature and  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  have  enacted 
two  truth-ln-lendlng  laws  requiring  the 
full  disclosure  of  the  cost  of  consumer 
credit  both  in  dollars  and  as  an  annual 
rate,  but  the  brochure  implies  no  criti- 
cism whatsoever  of  this  requirement. 
Second,  I  point  out  that  the  formula 
which  the  brochure  explains  for  deter- 
mining the  "simple  annual  interest  rate" 
is  only  one  of  the  possible  formulas; 
namely,  the  constant  ratio  formula 
which  the  Massachusetts  law  requires  be 
used.  The  bill  I  introduced  today  as- 
siunes  the  use  of  the  actuarial  method 
which  is  more  precise,  though  easily  Im- 
plemented through  the  use  of  tables  is- 
sued by  financial  publishing  houses. 

NEED  FOR  TRUTH  IH  LENDING 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  every  Sena- 
tor Is  aware  of  many  of  the  abuses  of 
the  consumer  which  take  place,  whether 
or  not  they  agree  that  this  legislation  is 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  them.  The 
hearings  held  by  subcommittees  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency—In 1960,  1961,  1962,  1963,  and 
1964— the  record  of  which  numbers  a 
total  of  5,078  printed  pages,  contains 
testimony  citing  niunerous  examples  of 
confusing  and  deceptive  practices.  I 
point  out  that  these  are  examples  relat- 
ing only  to  deception  and  confusion  in 
connection  with  disclosing  the  actual 
cost  of  credit.  There  are  many  other 
kinds  of  abuses  in  the  field,  but  we  have 
confined  ourselves  to  this  area. 

In  addition,  subcommittees  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  C!ur- 
rency  have  also  conducted  investigations 
In  this  field  and  the  records  of  those 
hearings  contain  many  additional  exam- 
ples. I  dare  say,  in  addition,  that  every 
Senator  has  received  letters  of  complaint 
from  constituents  who  have  felt  cheated 
or  deceived  in  a  credit  transaction.  Also, 
the  records  of  the  banlcruptcy  courts  and 
of  the  State  courts  whloh  handle  credit 
litigation  are  packed  with  examples  of 
deceptive  and  confusing  practices. 
Hardly  a  month  goes  by  that  some  per- 
sonal tragedy  directly  related  to  decep- 
tive credit  practices  is  not  reported.  To 
move  into  a  singularly  shocking  area  of 
abuse,  Senators  have  been  made  aware, 
by  revelations  before  the  McClellan 
committee  and  other  bodies,  of  the  crim- 
inal "juice"  racket  whloh  illustrates  in 
the  extreme  the  gouging  of  people  des- 
perately in  need  of  funds,  through  ex- 
orbitant rates  of  finance  charges. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  con- 
sumers paying  unusually  high  rates  of 
interest  as  a  result  of  not  disclosing  the 
fxill  cost  of  credit.  One  witness  before 
a  Senate  committee  cited  Installment 
payments  which  Involved  interest  com- 
puted at  the  rate  of  168  percent  a  year. 
Many  other  examples  are  contained  in 
the  record  of  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. These  hearings  reveal  a  be- 
wildering variety  of  methods  for  stating 


financial  charges  in  today's  consumer 
credit  industry,  so  that  an  Informed 
choice  among  different  credit  plans  is 
all  but  impossible  except  for  a  trained 
mathematician. 

Although  there  are  many  examples  of 
these  practices,  I  do  not  charge  that 
even  the  majority  of  businessmen  will- 
ingly engage  in  these  practices.  Clearly, 
most  do  not.  but  many  are  victims  of 
their  unethical  competitors  who  force 
them  to  use  questionable  practices  If 
they  wish  to  compete  successfully. 

All  these  sources  disclose  five  basic 
methods  of  presenting  a  credit  offering 
to  a  customer  which  may  conceal  the 
cost  of  credit  or  misrepresent  it.  Let  me 
briefly  describe  these  five  practices. 

First.  Frequently  no  rate  of  finance 
charge  or  of  Interest  at  all  is  quoted  to 
the  consumer.  This  is  the  easiest 
method  of  obscuring  the  cost  of  credit. 
A  customer  is  told,  for  example,  only 
that  he  will  pay  so  much  down  and  so 
much  a  month.  Thus,  neither  the  total 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  in  dollars 
nor  the  rate  of  the  finance  charge  is 
disclosed.  Frequently,  the  number  of 
periodic  payments  is  also  left  untold, 
leading  to  an  open-ended  series  of  pay- 
ments which  are  continued  until  the 
customer  finally  realizes  what  has  hap- 
pened and  protests.  But  even  if  he  is 
told  the  number  of  monthly  payments 
he  still  will  not  know  the  real  cost  of  the 
credit  in  terms  he  can  understand  and 
compare  with  other  offerings  unless  he  is 
a  skillful  mathematician.  Not  many  of 
us  are. 

Second.  A  second  frequent  method  Is 
that  the  customer  is  told  the  finance 
charge  in  "dollars  per  $100,"  with  the 
debt  repayable  in  equal  monthly  install- 
ments. If,  for  example,  he  Is  told  that 
the  charge  on  a  $100  loan  is  $6,  the  loan 
may  be  represented  as  a  "6-percent 
loan."  But.  of  course,  since  he  Is  repay- 
ing in  Installments,  the  actual  rate  is  al- 
most 12  percent  or  nearly  double  the 
stated  rate.  Thus,  when  the  interest 
rate  Is  quoted  on  the  original  amount  of 
the  debt,  and  not  on  the  declining  or  un- 
paid balance,  the  true  cost  of  the  credit 
is  concealed.  This  practice  has  been 
called  the  add-on  rate. 

Third.  A  third  method,  a  variation  of 
the  add-on  rate,  is  the  discount  rate. 
Under  this  method  the  borrower  receives 
not  the  full  amount  of  the  loan,  but  that 
amount  minus  the  finance  charge.  Using 
the  example  just  mentioned,  under  the 
add-on  rate  the  borrower  receives  $100 
in  cash  and  pays  back  $106.  Under  the 
discount  method,  he  borrows  $100  but 
only  receives  $94.  Again,  the  finance 
charge  of  $6  per  $100  may  be  represented 
as  "6  percent."  And  again,  the  actual 
rate  is  about  12  percent,  actually  slight- 
ly more  than  12  percent,  or  twice  the 
quoted  rate. 

Fourth.  In  the  fourth  method,  small 
loan  companies  and  retailers  frequently 
state  only  a  simple  monthly  rate.  The 
customer  is  told  that  the  finance  rate  is. 
for  example,  IVa  percent  per  month,  or 
3_percent  per  month.  The  actual  annual 
rate  under  this  circimistance  Is  12  times 
the  quoted  figure,  or  18  percent  in  the 
first  example  and  36  percent  in  the  sec- 
ond, if  the  Interest  Is  based  on  the  un- 
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paid  balance  at  the  end  of  each  monthly 
period.  But  if  it  Is  based  on  the  entire 
original  amount  of  the  loan  which  is 
gradually  being  repaid,  the  approximate 
annual  rate  is  about  24  times  the  quoted 
figure,  or  hi  these  examples  36  percent 
and  72  percent.  This  is  so.  of  course, 
again  because  the  borrower  has  only  the 
use  of  one-half  the  amount  loaned  on  the 
average.  ^         „    . 

Fifth.  A  fifth  method  is  well  docu- 
mented. In  this  method  lenders  confuse 
customers'  imderstandlng  of  the  actual 
cost  of  credit— and  frequently  evade 
State  laws  regulating  credit — by  loading 
on  all  sorts  of  extra  charges.  These  may 
include  wholly  extraneous  charges,  for 
services  not  actually  performed  or  for 
alleged  expenses  not  actually  incurred  by 
the  lender,  such  as  credit  investigation, 
processing  and  handling  fees,  and  finders 
fees.  Or  they  may  include  excessive 
charges  for  such  services  as  credit  life 
insurance  or  credit  investigation. 

If  these  charges  are  a  cost  to  the  bor- 
rower incident  to  the  extension  of  the 
credit,  they  should  rightfully  be  included 
ia^he  finance  charge.  But  by  excluding 
-"^em  in  a  separate  list  the  finance  charge 
can  be  made  to  appear  to  be  lower.  If 
these  charges  Incident  to  the  extension  of 
credit  are  not  included  In  the  list 
of  the  finance  charges,  then  it  Is  impos- 
sible for  the  borrower  to  compare  the 
cost  of  one  credit  offering  with  another 
credit  offering. 

Examples  disclosed  by  the  sources  I 
have  mentioned  have  been  frequently 
cited.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  my  remarks  a  statement  of  such  ex- 
amples.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  office  of  the  chief  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  of  Cook  County,  111.,  Issued 
a  remarkable  report  on  an  investigation 
of  credit  practices  which  it  conducted. 
Some  of  the  results  of  this  study  were 
reported  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  De- 
cember 16,  1966,  but  I  have  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  study  written 
by  Mr.  Jerome  Schur,  special  assistant 
to  the  Honorable  John  S.  Boyle,  chief 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  Cook 
County. 

In  this   study,   Mr.   Schur  examined 
every  confession  of  judgment  complaint 
filed  In  the  municipal  or  the  circuit  court 
of  Cook  County  for  the  2-week  period 
from  June  20, 1966,  through  July  1,  1966, 
inclusive.     This  period   was  chosen   at 
random  and  was  an  average  period.   The 
total  number  of  suits  studied  was  1,305. 
There  are  many  shocking  disclosures 
in  this  report,  but  I  wUl  comment  here 
only  on  what  It  shows  about  the  finance 
charges  involved  in  these  cases.    Finance 
charges  as  high  as  283.9  percent  were 
found  In  the  case  of  used  car  contracts. 
In  the  case  of  radio,  television  and  hi-fi 
sets,  finance  charges  of  235  percent  per 
year  were  found.    In  the  case  of  cloth- 
ing, rates  of  199.6  percent,  and  for  fur- 
niture, rates  of  105.2  percent  were  foimd. 
In  all  the  suits  studied — and  remem- 
ber that  many  of  them  arise  out  of  other 
difficulties  than  high  or  concealed  fi- 
nance charges — the  average  rate  of  fi- 


nance charge  seems  so  exceptional  that 
It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  how  any- 
one would  have  accepted  them  if  they 
had  realized  how  high  the  charges  were. 
In  the  case  of  used  cars,  the  average 
finance  rate  for  all  cases  studied  was  30.7 
percent,  in  the  case  of  radio,  television, 
and  hi-fi  sets  37.1  percent,  for  furniture 
36  percent,  for  furniture  covers  31.2  per- 
cent, and  for  other  appUances  26  per- 
cent. I  emphasize  that  these  were  the 
averages  from  all  the  cases  studied. 


WHAT    THK    BILI.     DOES 

The  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  is  written, 
not  to  regulate  hiterest  or  finance 
charges,  but  to  require  simply  that  people 
be  told  what  they  are.  Its  provisions  are 
intended  to  eliminate  substantially  the 
methods  of  deceiving  or  confusing  cus- 
tomers which  I  have  cited. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  now  for  a  technical 
discussion.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
a  commentary  and  digest  of  the  bill  be 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  my  remarks. 
For  those  who  wish  to  read  it,  this  will 
help  to  clarify  the  details  of  the  dis- 
closure requirement.  

The  PRESXDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.)  ^     ^   ^^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  would  cover  all  forms  of  consumer 
credit  transactions  hicludhig  histallment 
purchases,  hwne  mortgages,  small  loans, 
and  department  store  revolving  charge 
accounts.  Those  who  lend  or  extend 
credit  would  be  required  to  reveal  the 
total  finance  charge,  both  in  dollars  and 
cents  and  as  an  annual  percentage  rate. 
Consxuner  debt  now  totals  $312  billion 
and  the  annual  Interest  payments  alone 
amount  to  $22  billion. 

Basically,  this  bill  makes  three  impor- 
tant requirements.  The  first  Is  that  the 
seller  or  lender  must  disclose  and  itemize 
all  the  components  of  the  debt  so  that 
the  borrower  will  know  how  the  total  debt 
is  arrived  at  and  whether  the  contract 
represents  the  verbal  explanation. 

Second.  The  bill  requires  the  seller  or 
lender  to  give  the  total  of  the  finance 
charges  In  dollars  and  cents,  and  this 
total  of  the  finance  charge  must  include 
all  the  charges  hicurred  by  the  borrower 
for  the  extension  or  use  of  credit.    The 
total  finance  charge  must  include  loan 
fees,  service  and  carrying  charges,  dis- 
coimts.  hiterest,  time  price  differentials. 
Investigators'  fees,  and  all  other  charges 
hicldent  to  the  use  of  credit.    However, 
with  respect  to  real  estate  transactions 
the  definition  of  finjmce  charges  would 
not  Include  such  charges  as  title  exami- 
nation  and  insurance,   preparation   of 
deed  and  settlement  statement,  recording 
of  deed,  taxes  and  assessments,  fire  and 
casualty  insurance,  local  transfer  or  ad 
valorem  taxes,  notarizing  deed,  and  reve- 
nue stamps  as  such  charges  are  clearly 
not  incident  to  the  extension  of  credit. 
Those  charges  are  paid  whether  one  bor- 
rows or  not. 

Third.  This  finance  charge  must  be 
stated  as  an  annual  percentage  rate. 

There  are  other  related  requirements, 
and,  of  course,  the  necessary  authority 
for  the  responsible  administrative  agency 
to  carry  out  the  act,  allowance  for  cer- 
tain exceptions,  definitions,  and  provi- 


sions for  civil  and  criminal  penalties.  But 
these  disclosure  requirements  are  the 
heart  of  the  truth-in-lendhig  bill  and 
they  constitute  protection  for  the  con- 
sumer and  the  ethical  businessman 
against  the  deceptive  practices  I  have 
cited. 

PREVIOnS  OBJECTIONS  TO  TBUTH-IN-LENDINO 
LEGISLATIOM 

Mr.  President,  I  should  mention  some 
of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  made  of 
this  legislation  in  the  past. 

It  was  charged  that  an  annual  interest 
rate  is  too  difficult  to  compute.  In  the 
many  years — I  should  say  several  years, 
but  it  seems  as  if  It  has  been  many 
years— that  I  have  been  sitting  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  attending  hearings  in  connection 
with  this  bill,  the  complaint  has  been 
that  it  is  impractical  and  that  it  is  too 
hard  to  compute. 

This  may  have  been  true  years  ago,  but 
the  development  of  computers  has  made 
it  possible  for  interest  or  finance  charges 
to  be  stated  as  an  annual  percentage 
rate  simply  and  quickly  by  computer 
written  tables.  Fuiancial  publishing 
houses  are  able  to  publish  simple  tables 
giving  all  the  information  required  by 
the  Truth  in  Lendmg  Act  and  which  can 
be  used  for  nearly  every  conceivable 
lending  situation. 

The  complaint  that  disclosure  of  the 
annual  rate  would  be  a  burden  on  the 
sales  clerk  has  been  set  to  rest  by  the 
testimony  given  to  our  subcommittee  by 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Edward 
Gudeman.  Mr.  Gudeman,  who  had 
years  of  experience  as  a  retailing  execu- 
tive with  Sears.  Roebuck  said: 

We  must  realize  that  conavuner  credit  ex- 
tenders begin  by  setting  aU  their  charges 
Individually  and  In  total  on  an  annual  rate 
basis.  This  means  that  the  businessman  In 
setting  hlB  charges  works  backward  from  an 
annual  rate  determined  In  light  of  his  own 
financing  costs  and  the  behavior  of  hla  com- 
petitors. This  being  so  It  Is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  average  businessman 
cannot  easUy  state  the  annual  rate  Implicit 
in  his  total  rate  charges. 


So  the  point  is  that  most  businessmen 
already  start  with  rate  tables  which  tell 
them  the  terms  which  will  yield  the  re- 
turn they  desire. 

I  also  point  out  hi  this  connection  that 
this  bUl  does  not  require  an  exact  state- 
ment of  the  annual  rate  accurate  to 
several  decimal  places.  We  changed  the 
bill  in  this  respect  from  the  bill  last  year 
and  the  year  before.  We  seek  a  state- 
ment of  the  approximate  rate.  The  bill 
explicitly  provides  In  section  5  that  the 
administering  agency  may  "prescribe 
reasonable  tolerances  of  accuracy." 

Second.  The  complaint  was  sometimes 
made  that  the  annual  percentage  rate 
requirement  cannot  "be  anticipated." 
Last  March,  for  example,  in  the  CBS 
report  program  on  consumer  credit,  a 
spokesman  for  the  opposition  to  the  bill 
made  the  following  argument: 

It  Js  difficult  to  comply  with  the  law  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  transactions  are 
not  as  simple  as  the  law  anticipates  they 
would  be.  For  example,  If  you  were  to  come 
In  and  borrow  a  thousand  dollars  and  teU 
me  that  you  were  going  to  repay  It  over  a 
period  of  twelve  months  and  that  you 
wanted  to  make  your  payment  on  the  15th 
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of  each  znontb  and  that  the  rate  waa  six 
dollars  per  one  hundred  dollars  face  amount 
Of  loan,  I  couI<t  very  easily  compute  what  the 
simple  Interest  equivalent  wo\ild  be. 

However,  suppoee  the  first  month  you 
were  late  five  days.  I  cant  anticipate  that 
in  advance.  The  second  month  you're  early 
three  days.  The  third  month  you're  late 
eleven  days.  You  can  see  how  impossible 
It  would  be  for  me  to  tell  you  at  that  very 
first  instance  when  you  were  signing  the 
note  what  the  simple  Interest  equivalent 
would  be. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill 
does  not  require  disclosure  of  the  annual 
rate  in  the  circumstances  this  spokes- 
noan  described.  Nonthreshold  questions, 
that  is  those  applying  to  circumstances 
not  anticipated  in  the  contract,  would  be 
left  to  the  State  law  under  my  bill, 
although  I  do  include  a  requirement  that 
the  borrower  be  told  the  penalties  for 
prepayment  or  late  payment  or  other  vlo- 
latlons  of  the  contract.  In  other  words, 
this  frequently  cited  objection  to  truth 
in  lending  is  wholly  Irrelevant.  The  bill's 
requirements  apply  to  the  agreement 
made  in  circumstances  like  that  of  which 
the  spokesman  said: 

I  could  very  easUy  compute  what  the 
■Unple  interest  equivalent  would  be. 

Third.  It  has  been  argued  that  sellers, 
If  they  are  required  to  state  the  annual 
percentage  rate,  wiU  conceal  the  finance 
charge  by  Increasing  the  cost  of  the 
product  or  services.  Of  course,  the  first 
thing  to  be  said  about  this  Is  that  It  is  no 
argument  against  truth  in  lending  with 
respect  to  cash  loans.  But  even  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  products  and  serv- 
ices, this  would  be  a  self-defeating  prac- 
tice. The  seller  who  tries  to  do  this  will 
simply  price  his  goods  out  of  the  market. 

A  witness  before  our  subcommittee, 
when  pressed  with  this  objection — and 
he  was  a  businessman — retorted  that  the 
businessman  who  resorts  to  this  tactic 
is  "precisely  the  man  against  whom  I 
want  to  compete."  In  other  words,  the 
ethical  competitors  could  advertise  and 
offer  a  lower  price  for  merchandise  and 
the  consumer  who  wants  to  shop  for  the 
best  buy  will  give  the  seller  his  business. 
Of  course,  this  bill  is  not  Intended  to 
protect  the  consumer  against  his  will. 
The  consumer  who  Is  not  interested  in 
making  his  money  go  further  will  retain 
his  'Tight"  to  be  fooled  by  the  unethical 
businessman. 

I  point  out  also,  that  the  present  sys- 
tem penalizes  the  ethical  businessman. 
If  the  unethical  seller  can  advertise  re- 
dlculously  low  prices  but  make  huge 
prdlts  through  hidden  finance  charges, 
then  his  ethical  brother  either  must 
adopt  his  tactics  or  lose  business.  As  I 
have  often  said,  the  truth-in-lending  bill 
is  intended  to  help  the  businessman  as 
well  as  the  consumer. 

Fourth.  Some  have  objected  to  the 
bill  on  the  ground  that  consumers  "do 
not  care  what  they  pay  in  finance 
charges."  The  evidence  overwhelmingly 
refutes  this  absurd  charge.  I  know  very 
few  people  who  do  not  want  to  make 
their  money  go  as  far  as  possible  and 
who  do  not  try  to  shop  for  at  least  a 
"good  buy." 

Moreover,  I  point  out  that  the  truth- 
ln-lendlng  bill  will  be  an  important  edu- 
cational tool  as  well  as  a  protective  tool. 
Once   the   confusion   with   respect   to 


finance  charges  is  dispelled,  people  will 
not  find  it  so  forbidding  a  task  to  ask 
and  determine  what  they  are  being  asked 
to  pay  for  credit.  I  have  never  claimed 
that  the  truth-in-lendlng  bill  will  solve 
this  problem  for  the  poor  and  unedu- 
cated. But  it  will  be  an  Important  foim- 
datlon  for  consumer  education  and  will 
at  least  afford  an  opportunity  to  help 
those  of  limited  education  to  understand 
finance  charges.  Obviously,  they  are 
prevented  from  imdezEtanding  them 
now. 

Moreover,  these  arguments  of  disinter- 
est in  truth  in  lending  on  the  part  of 
consiimers  have  finally  been  put  to  rest. 
Whenever  the  principle  of  truth  In  lend- 
ing has  been  submitted  to  the  people,  it 
has  been  endorsed  by  an  overwhelming 
margin.  Polls  have  be&a  conducted  by 
eight  Congressmen  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  In  which  support  for  truth 
in  lending  varied  from  88  to  95  percent. 

These  polls  were  conducted  in  Re- 
publican districts.  Democratic  districts 
and  in  well-to-do  districts,  as  well  as  in 
districts  in  which  income  was  low.  The 
American  consumer  needs  truth  in  lend- 
ing— the  American  consumer  wants 
truth  in  lending,  and  I  intend  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  see  that  this  bill  passes 
the  Congress. 

Some  of  the  congressional  districts 
previously  mentioned  were  predomi- 
nantly lower  income  and  Democratic, 
but  several  were  relatively  wealthy  and 
predominantly  Republican  districts. 
Let  me  Just  give  the  percentage  in  each 
case  indicating  the  proportion  that  ap- 
proved enactment  of  truth  in  lending, 
along  with  the  name  of  the  Congressman 
whose  district  was  polled. 

In  Congressman  DomiLD  Rumsfeld's 
Illinois  district,  91  percent  were  in  favor 
of  truth  in  lending;  Congresswoman 
Florence  P.  Dwyer's  New  Jersey  dis- 
trict, 92.5  percent;  Congressman  Donald 
M.  Phaser's  Minnesota  district,  86  per- 
cent; Congressman  Rxchard  L.  Ot- 
tinger's  New  York  district,  95  percent; 
Congressman  Jeffery  Cohelan's  Cali- 
fornia district,  89.5  percent:  Congress- 
man Lee  H.  HAMn,TON's  Indiana  district, 
88  percent;  Congressman  John  Conyer's 
Michigan  district,  89  percent,  and  Con- 
gressman Ken  W.  Dyal's  California  dis- 
trict, 92.4  percent.  The  facts  seem  to 
show  that  this  is  the  most  popular  pro- 
posal pending  In  the  Congress. 

Fifth.  It  has  been  charged  that  dis- 
closure of  the  annual  percentage  rate 
will  retard  sales.  Absolutely  no  evi- 
dence has  been  given  to  support  this  al- 
legation. In  fact,  I  think  it  much  more 
logical  that  the  bill  will  stimulate  even 
greater  use  of  consumer  credit  because 
people  will  no  longer  be  frightened  by  Its 
mysteries.  Moreover,  raany  consumers 
are  likely  to  shift  their  borrowing  from 
high  cost  rates  to  low  cost  rates.  Thus, 
they  will  have  additional  purchasing 
power  with  which  to  buy  more.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly my  Intent — and  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  be  the  effect  of  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill — that  businessmen  will  be 
helped  by  its  provisions. 

Sixth.  There  have  betn  objections  to 
including  revolving  charge  accounts 
under  the  aimual  rate  requirement.  My 
revised  formulation  of  this  requirement, 
in  my  opinion,  has  solved  these  objections 


very  simply.  All  my  bill  will  require  is 
that  the  contract  and  the  periodic  state- 
ments must  indicate  an  annual  percent- 
age rate  determined  simply  by  multiply, 
ing  the  periodic  rate — for  example,  a 
monthly  rate — by  the  number  of  periods 
per  year.  In  other  words,  for  revolving 
credit,  the  disclosure  is  not  of  the  precise 
annual  rate  which  was  applied,  but  of  the 
annual  rate  which  forms  the  basis  for  the 
periodic  rate  which  is  to  be  applied.  If 
the  finance  charge  is  lYz  percent  per 
month,  the  bill  simply  requires  that  the 
statement  indicate  the  annual  percentage 
rate  as  18  percent.  This  is  a  suflBiciently 
close  approximation  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer. 

ASHaiOSTSATION  BUPPOBT 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  most 
succinctly  stated  the  case  for  the  truth- 
in-lendlng  bill  in  his  1964  consumer 
message  in  which  he  said: 

The  antiquated  legal  doctrine,  "let  the 
buyer  beware,"  should  be  superseded  by  the 
doctrine,  "let  the  seller  make  fuU  disclosure." 

In  that  message  President  Johnson 
recommended  enactment  of  the  truth-ln- 
lending  bill.  Just  as  had  President  John 
F.  Ketmedy  in  his  March  1962  consumer 
message. 

In  1966,  President  Johnson  urged  the 
Congress  to  pass  truth-ln-lendlng  legis- 
lation in  three  messages:  namely,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address,  in  his  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  the  Congress,  tmd  in  his 
message  on  consumer  interests.  In  the 
latter  message  he  said: 

I,  therefore,  renew  my  recommendation  for 
legislation  requiring  retailers  to  state  the  full 
cost  of  credit,  simply  and  clearly,  and  to  state 
it  before  any  credit  contract  is  signed. 

Mr.  President,  President  Johnson's 
message  so  well  states  the  need  for  and 
the  intent  of  this  legislation,  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  relevant 
portions  of  this  message  be  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  once  again  reaffirmed  his 
endorsement  of  truth  in  lending  in  his 
1967  state  of  the  Union  message.  The 
President  said : 

We  should  do  more  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer. We  should  demand  that  the  cost  of 
credit  be  clearly  and  honestly  expressed. 

RECENT    DEVELOPMENTS 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  very  hopeful  developments  with 
respect  to  truth  in  lending  in  recent 
months. 

A  significant  advance  in  protecting 
consumers  occurred  last  July  1,  when 
the  Department  of  Defense  put  into  ef- 
fect their  truth-in-lending  directive. 
This  directive,  in  essence,  provides  truth- 
in-lending  protection  for  servicemen  and 
their  families.  It  does  so  by  sa3ring  to 
lenders  and  credit  sellers  that  if  they  ex- 
pect to  use  military  charmels  to  collect 
debts  owed  to  them  by  servicemen  and 
their  families,  they  must  make  truth-in- 
lending  disclosure.  Tills  full  disclosure 
would  Include  both  the  total  dollars 
charge  for  credit  and  a  statement  of  this 
charge  as  an  annual  rate. 

The  establishment  of  this  protection 
for  servicemen  was  a  needed  and  Just 
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step.  The  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
revealed  devastating  evidence  that  our 
servicemen  are  among  the  chief  victims 
of  unscrupulous  lenders.  Moreover,  the 
implementation  of  this  directive  has 
shown  that  the  annual  rate  requirement 
is  not  all  that  difficult  to  meet.  The 
method  for  determining  the  approximate 
annual  rate  under  this  directive  is  the 
same  as  I  have  postulated  as  a  basis  for 
the  truth-in-lending  bill.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  directive  includes  a  table 
for  determining  the  annual  rate  which 
has  been  constructed  by  the  actuarial 
method.  No  undue  difficulties  have  been 
reported  In  the  implementation  of  this 
directive  or  in  the  use  of  these  tables. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging developments  in  the  last  year 
has  been  the  action  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  enact  and  to  put  into  effect 
the  full  protections  of  truth  in  lending 
for  the  people  of  that  State.  The  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
passed  and  the  Governor  signed  into  law 
two  truth-in-lendlng  bills. 

I  might  add  that  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  was  a  leading  force  in  securing 
the  enactment  of  these  bills  and  he  has 
been  a  great  champion  of  truth  in  lend- 
ing. The  first,  an  "act  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  credit"  requires, 
among  other  things,  the  disclosure  of  the 
cost  of  consumer  loans  both  in  dollars 
and  as  an  annual  rate.  The  second  act, 
the  Retail  Installment  Sales  Act,  gives 
similar  protection  to  retail  installment 
sales. 

These  bills  were  overwhelmingly 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  coimtry  owes 
them  a  great  debt  for  their  magnificent 
leadership. 

A  very  interesting  and  precedent  set- 
ting development  occurred  only  last  De- 
cember 18.  On  that  date,  the  fovu:  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  regulate  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  an- 
nounced a  new  standard  to  be  followed 
by  banks  and  other  lending  agencies. 
This  standard,  Intended  to  outlaw  mis- 
leading claims  about  the  rates  of  inter- 
est paid  to  depositors,  has  as  a  princi- 
pal requirement  that  the  Interest  rate 
paid  to  borrowers  or  shareholders  must 
be  stated  in  terms  of  the  simple  annual 
rate  of  Interest.  That  is  precisely  the 
point  behind  my  assertion  that  the  con- 
sumer has  the  right  to  know  the  cost 
of  credit  as  an  annual  rate.  When  we 
lend  money  to  a  financial  institution 
there  is  usually  no  complaint  about  tell- 
ing us  the  annual  rate.  They  do  not 
say  such  a  requirement  is  unworkable. 
But  when  we  borrow  money,  then  we 
are  denied  this  simple  statement  of  fact. 
I  ask  this  question :  Why  is  It  workable 
to  tell  the  aimual  rate  to  depositors,  but 
imworkable  to  tell  the  annual  rate  to 
borrowers? 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  cite 
again  as  a  hopeful  development  the  new 
evidence  of  extremely  hot  pursuit  by  the 
American  public  of  this  leg^ation.  The 
congressional  polls  which  I  have  cited 
show  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
desired,  if  not  the  most  highly  desired, 
reforms  before  the  American  Congress. 


I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  can  keep 
faith  with  the  American  people  and  at 
the  same  time  refuse  to  explore 
thoroughly  this  question  in  the  coming 
weeks. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I 
make  no  across-the-board  charges 
against  American  businessmen  and  that 
I  am  not  seeking  regulation  of  Interest 
rates.  My  motivation  is  quite  the  con- 
trary in  both  cases  as  I  have  already  dis- 
closed. I  ask  now  that  hearings  on  my 
bill  be  authorized  to  be  held  as  soon  as  it 
is  feasible.  The  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing, but  I  think  all  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
be  willing  to  look  anew  at  all  evidence 
that  may  be  presented  to  us.  I  think 
the  members  of  the  committee  will  want 
exhaustive  testimony  and  staff  investi- 
gation. We  do  not  intend  to  act 
hastily,  but  we  do  intend  to  act  promptly, 
equipped  with  the  facts. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  the  new  report 
to  the  President  from  the  Consumer  Ad- 
visory Council  entitled  "Consumer  Issues, 
1966."  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  portions  of 
this  report  to  the  President  dated  June 
12,  1966,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks.  First,  the  list  of 
members  of  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council;  and  second,  the  statement  of 
credit  which  appears  on  pages  29  through 
32 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
their  simimary  of  resolutions  and  recom- 
mendations, the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  "again  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  legislation  to  require  truth  in  lending 
as  a  part  of  any  effort  to  correct  the 
Nation's  credit  lUs." 

I  Join  with  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  In  this  emphasis.  I  believe  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  is  clearly  a 
necessity.  I  hope  that  its  introduction 
today  by  my  colleagues  and  me  will  prove 
to  be  the  beglrmlng  of  the  final  effort  to 
provide  this  necessary  protection  to  con- 
sumers which  was  so  nobly  Initiated  by 
our    dear    former    colleague.   Paul    H. 

Douglas. 

ExHiarr  1 

How  IiffucH  Do  Tou  Pat  »ob  thk  Money  You 

Borhow? 

fobeworo 
In  the  days  ahead  the  term  "Simple  Annual 
Interest  Rate"  will  come  into  common  use 
in  connection  with  instaUment  loans  and 
credit  transactions  of  vsulous  types.  This 
booklet  has  been  designed  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  term  and  what  it 
means  to  you  as  a  borrower.  While  simple 
annual  Interest  rate  in  many  Instances  re- 
flects a  change  in  the  manner  of  expressing 
a  price  for  a  loan  it  does  not  foUow  that  you 
will  be  paying  more  in  dollars  and  cents 
than  you  have  been  acc\istomed  to  paying 
in  the  past.  We  hope  you  find  the  explana- 
tions in  the  booklet  informative  and  helpful. 

INTEREST  AND  THE  COST  OF  A  liOAN 

When  you  borrow  money  there  are  two 
factors  In  the  cost  that  are  Important  to 
you.  One  is  the  simple  annual  rate  of  In- 
terest and  the  other  Is  the  cost  of  the  loan 
in  terms  of  doUars  and  cents.  Many  people 
believe  that  the  simple  annual  rate  of  in- 
terest and  the  charge  expressed  in  terms 
of  doUatB  per  $100  per  year  an  Identical, 


and  in  certain  Instances  they  are,  but  In 
many  more  they  are  not  and  have  to  ba 
considered  separately. 

Whether  you  borrow  from  a  bank  or 
finance  company,  or  arrange  financing  with 
a  retailer  of  goods  or  services,  find  out  both 
the  simple  annual  Interest  rate  and  the 
dollar  cost  of  the  loan.  A  bank  must  make 
many  kinds  of  loans  to  serve  widely  differing 
needs.  Charges  are  commensurata  with  the 
irinrt  of  loan  you  need  eind  should  have. 


If  the  finance  or  credit  charge  is  added 
to  the  beginning  amoxmt  owed  and  is  In- 
cluded in  the  12  equal  monthly  payments, 
conunonly  referred  to  as  the  "add  on" 
method,  the  simple  n^^nn-i  Interest  rate  Is: 

If  charged:  Percent 

$4.60  per  $100 8.31 

$5  per  $100 9.23 

$5.50  per  $100 10. 16 

$6  per  $100 11.08 

If  charged  only  on  the  unpaid  amount 
owed:  %%  per  month,  9%;  1%  per  month, 
12%;  1>^%  per  month,  18%;  2%  per  month, 
24%. 

Let's  take  three  types  of  bank  loans  and 
see  how  this  works  out: 

SINGLE  PATUXNT  LOAN 

This  type  of  loan  is  generaUy  written  for 
large  amounts  and  Is  usually  identified  with 
business  loans,  but  it  is  the  one  type  loan 
where  the  simple  annual  rate  of  Interest  and 
the  annual  doUars  and  cents  charge  for  each 
$100  borrowed  are  identical  so  we  use  it  for 
comparison  purposes. 

Let's  suppose  you  could  borrow  $1,300  for 
a  year  at  6%  interest  to  be  paid  In  a  single 
payment  at  year's  end:  Amoimt  of  loan, 
$1,200.00;  term  of  loan,  1  year;  charge  for 
locm,  $72.00;  simple  annual  Interest  rate, 
6%;  dollars  per  $100  per  year,  $6.00. 

INSTALUIENT  LOAN 

Here  we  take  a  $1,200  loan  at  a  charge  of 
$6.00  per  $100  per  year,  but  instead  of  a 
single  payment  at  year  end,  the  loan  is  to 
be  paid  off  in  12  equal  monthly  instalments. 
Now  we  find,  that  although  the  doUars  and 
cents  charge  for  the  loan  Is  the  same,  namely 
$72.00,  the  simple  annual  interest  rate  is  not 
6%  but  figures  out  to  11.08%  based  on  the 
premise  that  you  have  had  the  use  of  ap- 
proximately only  half  the  original  amount 
for  the  fuU  year:  Amount  of  loan,  $1,200.00; 
term  of  loan,  1  year;  charge  for  loan,  $72.00; 
simple  annual  Interest  rate,  11.08%;  dollars 
per  $100  per  year,  $6.00;  monthly  payments 
12  at  $106.00. 

TOaMITLA    FOR    SIMPLE    ANNUAL    INTEREST    RATE 

The  formula  for  calculating  the  simple 
annual  Interest  rate  is  defined  by  state  law 
and  is  as  foUows: 

2  PC 

A(N+1) 
Legend: 
P= Payment  periods  In  one  year 
C= Finance  Charges 
A=Locm  Principal 
N= Number  of  Instalments 

Using  the  previous  instalment  loan  exam- 
ple of  $1,200  borrowed  for  one  year  at  $6.00 
per  $100,  the  loan  to  be  paid  off  in  12  equal 
monthly  Instalments,  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
terest as  determmed  by  the  formula  would 
be: 

,.  .      .     .        2X12X72 
Aimual  interest  '^'*""r5oo7T2+l)~ 
MX72    _  1.728:        08?' 
1,200X13     15,600     """"^ 

BXVOLVINa  CEKDIT  OB  CASH  RESEBVB  lOAN 

Of  course  you  know  about  revolving  credit. 
You  can  get  it  at  some  banks  and  It  Is  pop- 
ular at  some  of  the  stores.  Briefly,  a  line 
at  credit  la  agreed  upon  and  you  can  borrow 
money  or  buy  things  as  needed  without  ap- 
plying for  the  credit  each  time.  The  interest 
or  carrying  charges  on  accounts  like  these 
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are  usually  stated  aa  a  montbly  percentage 
on  the  unpaid  balance.  So,  if  the  rate  la 
1%  i>er  month  It  means  that  you  pay  a  sim- 
ple annual  Interest  rate  of  12%  for  the  serv- 
ice. A  nice  thing  about  these  accounts  Is 
the  reaerre  feature  which  makes  credit  avail- 
able without  charge,  and  their  flexibility. 
Tou  can  pay  the  whole  thing  off  whenever 
you  like.  This  cuts  down  your  Interest  coet. 
For  example:  If  you  used  $100  worth  of  credit 
for  one  week,  the  charge  would  be  23^;  one 
month  $1.00 — six  months  $3.50 — but,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  the  simple  annual  Interest 
rate  la  12%. 

WBT  DO  INTEBKST  BATES  VABT7 

At  this  point  It  Is  certainly  fair  to  ask  why 
there  are  different  charges  for  different  kinds 
of  loans. 

To  start  with  a  very  simple  definition  of 
Interest: — "The  rent  one  pays  for  hiring 
someone  else's  money."  In  the  first  place, 
the  bank  aa  the  lender  has  to  rent  tbe  money 
It  lends  and  pays  a  price  in  the  form  of  serv- 
ice or  Interest  or  both.  In  addition  to  the 
rental  charge  paid  by  the  bank,  the  principal 
factors  affecting  the  different  loan  charges  to 
the  borrower  axe:  the  size  of  the  loan;  the 
type  of  loan — secured,  unsecured,  partially 
secured,  and  the  risk  Involved;  the  amount  of 
employee  time  and  paper  work. 

THX  SIZE  or  THE  LOAM 

Small  loans  command  a  higher  Interest  rate 
than  leu'ge  ones,  ]i]st  as  you  must  pay  a 
higher  price  for  anything  you  buy  in  small 
quantities.  It  Is  particularly  true  In  lending 
money.  One  borrower  may  negotiate  a  loan 
for  $100,000  and  the  transaction  may  not  re- 
quire as  much  handling  expense  or  risk  as 
another  borrower  who  might  want  $1000. 
Obviously,  processing  one  hundred  loans  at 
$1000  each  is  far  more  coetly  for  the  bank. 

THJt  BISK  INVOLVKO 

In  general,  Installment  loans  fall  into  two 
classifications — unsecured  and  secured.  The 
latter  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  collateral 
loans.  In  unsecxired  loans  the  lender's  risk 
depends  upon  the  character,  earning  ability 
and  financial  condition  of  the  borrower;  in 
collateral  loans  the  marketable  assets  the 
borrower  assigns  reduce  the  lender's  risk. 
Single  payment  loans  may  be  imeec\ired  or 
secured  by  such  highly  liquid  assets  as  life 
Insurance  cash  value  and  readily  marketable 
securities.  Installment  loans  may  be  tm- 
sectired  or  secured.  When  the  loan  is  se- 
cured with  an  asset  such  as  a  chattel  mOTt- 
gage — ^frequent  in  the  case  of  auto  loans — 
the  loan  Is  more  costly  to  handle  than  one 
secured  with  readily  marketable  securities. 
Revolving  credit  loans  are  usually  unsecured. 

SMFIXJIICK    TUCK    AND    PAPER    WORK 

The  amount  of  administrative  work  en- 
tailed also  has  an  influence  on  the  charge. 
A  single  payment  loan  represents  a  mlnl- 
miun  of  administrative  work  for  the  bank. 
An  installment  loan,  requiring  monthly  noti- 
fication of  payments  due,  keeping  a  running 
balance  of  the  payments,  more  comprehen- 
sive audit  controls,  issuing  coupon  books  or 
other  convenient  payment  forms,  and  posting 
payments— separating  Interest  and  princi- 
pal— each  month,  is  obviously  more  expen- 
sive. Also,  installment  loan  borrowers  usually 
like  to  have  life  Insxirance  covering  their 
unpaid  loan  balance  (a  featiu-e  not  included 
in  single  payment  loans) . 

The  revolving  credit  loan  is  even  more  ex- 
pensive to  administer  because  of  its  flexibil- 
ity. It  can  be  paid  in  monthly  installments 
or  in  a  lump  sum  at  any  time  at  borrower's 
option.  It  can  be  paid  in  part  and  then  at 
the  borrower's  option  can  be  Increased  to  the 
full  extent  of  borrower's  reserve.  It  would 
be  possible  to  have  dally  transactions  In- 
volving small  amounts  of  money  which  ob- 
viously are  very  expensive  to  administer. 
USX  TOUR  cszorr  wisxlt 

For  many  years  people  have  made  wise 
use  of  their  credit  to  borrow  money  and  to 


buy  goods  and  services.  Icfitallment  credit 
has  proven  to  be  a  sound  and  sensible  way 
to  meet  these  needs. 

One  thing  you  can  be  sure  of  if  you  are 
going  to  borrow  money  is  that  it  will  pay 
you  to  shop.  Any  kind  of  InBtallment  buying 
involves  borrowing  money,  and  in  most  cases 
the  important  information  is  how  much  is 
the  loan  costing  you.  The  simple  annual  in- 
terest rate  will  help  you  determine  this  cost 
when  you  are  shopping. 

In  the  flnal  analysis,  your  best  protection 
on  any  kind  of  loan  is  to  do  business  with 
people  you  know  and  trust,! 


ExHiBrr  2 

Cases  From  the  Hearings  on  the  Truth-in- 

Lenoino  Bno, 

1.  A  woman  with  four  children  to  sup- 
port on  $44  a  week,  was  persuaded  through 
appeal  to  parental  pride  to  purchase,  on  time, 
a  $600  accordion  for  her  daughter,  whom  the 
local  "conservatory"  of  music  insisted  had 
great  talent.  Within  months,  the  conserva- 
tory reported  the  daughter  had  "such  ex- 
ceptional talent"  an  $1,800  instrument  would 
be  necessary.  The  carrying  charges  alone 
came  to  $400,  a  simple  interest  rate  of  20 
percent  per  year.  When  finally  the  poor 
woman  reached  the  edge  of  bankruptcy,  she 
discovered  she  could  have  bought  the  $1,800 
instrument  elsewhere  for  only  $400,  and  at 
half  the  rate  of  Interest.  She  finally  settled 
for  a  loss  of  $383. 

2.  A  typist  In  the  Justice  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.,  who  became  deeply  In- 
volved with  personal  loans  from  bank  and 
finance  companies  because  of  family  Illness, 
ultimately  reached  the  end  of  her  ability  to 
pay.  In  reviewing  all  the  special  loan 
charges,  the  refinancing  costs,  the  required 
insurance,  and  the  original  high— but  un- 
stated— finance  charges,  the  young  lady 
fotmd  she  had  been  paying  more  than  40 
percent  per  year  in  simple  interest. 

3.  A  credit  union  manager  recounted  the 
case  of  an  experienced  FBI  agent  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  who  was  certain  the  proposed 
financing  of  his  automobile  would  cost  him 
4  percent.  On  carefully  rechecklng  the  fig- 
ures, he  was  amazed  to  find  the  true  Interest 
rate  was  more  than  20  percent  per  year. 

4.  Still  another  documented  case  was  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee  in  which  a  cus- 
tomer had  purchased  a  television  set  for 
$285.55,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  "about  $14 
per  month."  No  mention  of  the  Interest  or 
finance  chsu-ge  was  made,  either  verbally  or 
in  writing,  and  even  the  number  of  months 
the  customer  would  have  to  pay  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  contract.  After  faithfully 
paying,  on  time,  a  total  of  $147.30,  the  cus- 
tomer discovered  that  to  pay  off  the  balance 
would  cost  him  $206.22.  So  he  actually  paid 
$67.97  In  credit  charges,  or  more  than  33 
percent  per  annum  simple  Interest. 

5.  In  New  York  one  witness  testified  that 
he  bought  furniture  from  a  local  furnltmre 
store  for  $389.  Later  he  received  in  the  mall 
a  statement  showing  that  he  owed  $588,  to  be 
repaid  In  monthly  Installments  over  24 
months.  In  other  words,  be  was  charged 
$199  for  credit  for  24  months. 

We  were  shocked  to  learn  that  this 
amounted  to  an  interest  rate  of  49  percent 
per  year.  If  this  witness  had  known  that  an 
interest  rate  of  49  percent  was  being  charged 
him,  I  doubt  that  he  would  have  purchased 
the  furniture  from  this  store. 

6.  Another  witness  in  New  Tork  bought  a 
bed  for  $200  from  a  furniture  store.  He  was 
told  that  he  would  be  charged  an  additional 
$76  for  Interest.  However,  his  contract  re- 
quired him  to  pay  back  $23  per  month  for 
2  years.  We  figured  the  true  interest  in 
this  case  was  168  percent  per  year. 

7.  A  third  witness  In  New  Tork  bought  a 
television  set  on  credit  for  30  months.  We 
figured  out  the  interest  rate  on  this  transac- 
tion, and  it  turned  out  to  tie  i43  percent  per 
year.  We  asked  the  witness  whether,  had 
she  known  the  interest  rate  which  she  was 


being  charged,  she  would  have  signed  the 
contract.  The  witness  replied:  "Never  in  mv 
life."  ' 

8.  In  Pittsburgh  a  witness  testified  that  he 
borrowed  $900  from  a  small  loan  company 
and  was  told  that  his  monthly  payments 
would  be  $58.10  for  24  months.  We  figured 
the  interest  rate  In  this  case,  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  52  percent  per  year.  Would  you 
have  signed  this  contract  if  you  had  known 
that  you  were  being  charged  62  percent  In- 
terest? 


Exhibit  3 

Commentary   on  Phoxmibe  Trtjth-in-Lend- 
iNC  Bill 

title 
Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  shall  be 
cited  as  the  "Truth  in  Lending  Act." 

PURPOSE 

Section  2  declares  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
as  follows: 

"The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  eco- 
nomic  stabilization  would  be  enhanced  and 
that  competition  among  the  various  finan- 
cial Institutions  and  other  firms  engaged  In 
lending  or  the  extension  of  credit  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  informed  use  of  credit 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  and  services. 
The  Informed  use  of  credit  results  from  an 
awareness  of  the  cost  thereof  to  the  user. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assure  a  full 
disclosure  of  such  cost  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting the  Informed  use  of  credit  to  the 
benefit  of  the  national  economy." 
definitions 

Section  3  defines  the  necessary  words  and 
terms.  The  Important  definitions  are  as 
follows: 

"Credit."  Note  that  section  8  of  the  bill 
excludes  two  categories  of  credit  transactions 
from  coverage,  namely,  the  extension  of 
credit  to  business  firms  as  such,  governments, 
governmental  agencies  or  Instrumentalities; 
and  secondly,  transactions  In  securities  or 
commodities  In  accounts  by  a  broker-dealer 
registered  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Otherwise,  "credit"  is  defined 
BO  as  to  include  all  forms  of  consumer  credit 
including  loans  of  cash  and  the  time  sale  of 
goods  and  services,  under  both  installment 
and  noninstallment  repayment  plans.  Auto- 
mobile sales  and  revolving  credit  accounts 
are  covered. 

"Finance  charge,"  which  means  the  sum  of 
all  the  charegs  Incurred  by  the  borrower  for 
the  extension  or  use  of  credit  and  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  by  way  of  limitation,  loan  fees, 
service  and  carrying  charges,  discounts,  in- 
terest, time  price  differentials,  and  investi- 
gators' fees. 

"Total  amount  to  be  financed,"  which 
means  the  total  credit  extended  excluding 
the  finance  charge. 

"Annual  percentage  rate,"  which  means 
the  percentage  rate  per  period  expressed 
aa  a  percent  per  annum.  It  shall  be  equal  to 
the  percentage  rate  per  period  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  periods  per  year. 

"Percentage  rate  per  period,"  which  means 
the  percentage  ratio  of  the  finance  charge  for 
the  period  for  which  the  charge  is  made  to 
the  vmpaid  balance  of  the  total  amoxmt  to  be 
financed. 

"Period,"  which  means  the  time  interval 
between  the  payments  specified  in  the  credit 
agreement  for  repayment  of  the  total  amount 
to  be  financed. 

"Creditor."  This  definition  Is  broadly  in- 
clusive like  that  of  "credit."  It  is  Intended 
to  include  any  person  engaged  In  the  business 
of  extending  credit  to  consumers  regardless 
of  the  form  of  the  credit,  I.e..  the  bill  applies 
to  consumer  loans  as  well  as  to  the  sale  or 
rental  of  goods  or  services  on  a  time,  credit  or 
installment  basis. 

"Person."  Note  again  the  exceptions  in 
section  8.  The  definitions  of  "finance 
charge,"  "total  amovmt  to  be  financed,"  "an- 
nual percentage  rate"  "percentage  rate  per 


period,"  and  "period,"  are  (in  conjunction 
with  the  requirement  of  section  4)  a  new 
formulation  of  the  annual  rate  requirement. 
This  memorandum  will  discuss  this  require- 
ment under  its  treatment  of  section  4. 

disclosube  requirements 
Section  4  is  the  heart  of  the  bill.  Subsec- 
tion (a)  states  the  disclosure  requirements 
for  cash  loans  and  for  installment  sales  other 
than  revolving  or  open-end  credit  plans. 
Subsection  (b)  states  the  disclosure  require- 
ments for  revolving  credit  plans.  Subsection 
(c)  makes  it  clear  that  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements apply  only  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract  as  written  (i.e.,  only  to  "threshold" 
disclosure).  If  the  annual  percentage  rate 
disclosed  under  the  Act  is  subsequently  ren- 
dered inaccurate  as  the  result  of  a  prepay- 
ment, late  payment,  or  other  adjustment  in 
the  agreement  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties,  the  Inaccuracy  is  not  a  violation  un- 
der section  4. 

Lender  must  itemize  all  components  of  the 
debt 

Subsection  (a)  basically  makes  three  im- 
portant requirements.  First,  the  person  ex- 
tending credit  must  disclose  all  the  separate 
components  of  the  debt  being  Incurred  by 
the  borrower.  In  other  words,  he  must  item- 
ize: the  cash  price  or  delivered  price  of  the 
property  or  service;  any  amounts  to  be 
credited  as  downpayment  or  trade-in;  each 
of  the  charges  to  be  paid  by  the  borrower 
which  are  not  incident  to  the  extension  of 
credit  (for  example,  the  cost  of  'extras" 
such  as  snow  tires  or  a  wax  job  on  an  auto- 
mobile) ;  and  the  total  of  the  cash  price 
minus  any  credits  plus  other  charges,  in 
other  words  the  total  amount  to  be  financed. 
Second,  he  must  clearly  state  the  amount 
of  the  finance  charge  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Third,  he  must  clearly  state  the  finance 
charge  expressed  as  an  annual  percentage 
rate  which  shall  not  be  less  than  the  an- 
nual percentage  rate  computed  by  the  ac- 
tuarial method.  He  must  also  disclose  the 
time  and  amount  of  payments  scheduled  to 
repay  the  Indebtedness  and  the  terms  (pen- 
alties) applicable  in  event  of  payments  ad- 
vanced or  delayed  from  those  specified  In  the 
contract.  (Disclosures  of  the  time  and 
amount  of  payments,  and  of  the  penalties 
for  early  or  late  payment,  were  not  explicitly 
covered  by  earlier  bills.) 

Section  4  substitutes  the  term  "annual 
percentage  rate"  for  the  term  "simple  an- 
nual rate"  used  in  S.  2275.  The  annual  per- 
centage rate  is  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the 
"percentage  rate  per  period"  times  the  num- 
ber of  periods  in  a  year.  The  percentage 
rate  per  period  thus  becomes  the  basic  build- 
ing block  from  which  the  annual  rate  Is  de- 
termined. This  annual  percentage  rate  Is 
the  rate  to  be  applied  to  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  total  amount  to  be  financed. 

The  use  of  a  percentage  rate  per  period  to 
arrive  at  the  annual  percentage  rate  follows 
the  formula  of  the  acturlal  method  and 
eliminates  the  need  to  describe  the  per- 
centage rate  of  finance  charge  as  a  "simple," 
"effective,"  "true,"  "compound,"  or  "nomi- 
nal" rate.  Each  of  these  terms  has  a  slightly 
different  meaning  to  experts  in  finance.  It 
also  eliminates  the  need  to  refer  to  "actual," 
"add-on,"  "discount"  and  other  rate  expres- 
sions. Avoiding  the  use  of  the  term  "simple" 
or  any  other  descriptive  term  avoids  semantic 
disputes  and  pK>6slble  difBculties  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  The  use  of  such  a 
descriptive  term  as  "simple"  also  might  lead 
to  widespread  practices  of  avoidance  by  lend- 
ers and  vendors. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  change  in  con- 
cept and  the  "annual  percentage  rate"  fol- 
lows the  two  basic  characteristics  of  the 
"simple  annual  rate":  (1)  use  of  the  year  as 
the  common  time  unit  denominator,  and  (2) 
expression  as  a  percentage  rate  per  period  of 
the  ratio  that  the  finance  charge  bears  to  the 
money  actually  used  dtuing  the  period. 


In  the  course  of  the  hearings  held  In 
earlier  years  on  the  truth  In  lending  bill,  ex- 
perts of  various  kinds  proposed  several 
formulas  either  to  support  disclosure  of  the 
"simple  annual  rate"  or  to  show  that  such  a 
requirement  is  "unworkable."  The  constant 
ratio,  direct  ratio,  simple-discount,  actuarial, 
simple-loan,  residuary,  and  Merchants'  Rule 
formulas  have  been  considered  as  methods  to 
disclose  an  annual  rate  of  finance  charge. 
The  basic  differences  among  these  formiilas 
are  In  the  assumptions  made:  (1)  regarding 
the  amount  to  be  financed  as  against  the 
amount  to  be  repaid  as  the  base  upon  which 
interest  is  figured,  and  (2)  regarding  the  as- 
signment of  periodic  payments  to  principal  or 
to  Interest. 

The  use  of  the  term  "annual  percentage 
rate,"  based  on  the  periodic  rate,  will  result 
In  the  kind  of  disclosure  that  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  have  always  Intended  by  the  term 
"simple  annual  rate."  The  language  used  in 
the  Proxmlre  draft  of  the  bill  will :  ( 1 )  per- 
mit fairly  simple  calculations  by  lenders  and 
vendors,  (2)  allow  the  administering  agency 
(or  financial  publishing  houses)  to  issue 
easy-to-follow  rate  tables,  and  (3)  enable 
consumers  to  check  the  charges  quoted. 
This  formulation  of  the  annual  rate  con- 
forms to  the  rate  actually  used  when  finance 
companies  compute  their  yield  on  various 
forms  of  Installment  contracts  and  loans. 
Instead  of  asking  "How  do  you  figure  the 
rate,  given  the  finance  charge  and  a  set  of 
payments?"  both  the  lender  and  the  borrower 
Will  ask  and  easily  determine  "What  are  the 
amounts  of  the  finance  charge  and  payments, 
given  the  rate?" 

The  administrative  agency  can  establish 
procedures  for  handling  irregularly  scheduled 
pajncnents. 

The  lender  or  borrower  will  easily  be  able 
to  read  out  the  percentage  rate  of  finance 
charge  from  actuarial  tables,  given  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charges  in  dollars  and 
the  number  of  payments  scheduled,  running 
out  to  any  loan  duration.  And  just  as  easily, 
the  tables  can  be  consulted  to  read  out  the 
amount  of  the  periodic  pajonents,  given  the 
percentage  rate,  the  time  and  the  principal. 
Even  the  most  complicated  payment 
scheme  can  be  handled.  For  Instance,  tables 
can  be  worked  out  for  the  following  type  of 
situation :  A  buyer  of  consumer  goods  wishes 
to  delay  payments  for  30  days,  avoid  pay- 
ments around  income  tax  and  vacation  time 
and  wishes  to  enlarge  payments  when  divi- 
dends or  bonus  compensations  are  expected. 
In  such  a  chaotic  situation  a  dally  rate  may 
be  selected,  and  a  schedule  of  payments  de- 
veloped applying  the  rate  to  the  outstand- 
ing balances  for  the  days  between  payments. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  consumer  finance 
Industry,  the  Board  can  develop  uniform 
methods  to  provide  for  unusual  situations 
and  to  establish  tolerances  of  accuracy  in 
stating  the  Information  reqxiired  to  be  dis- 
closed. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  both  the  term 
"annual  percentage  rate,"  based  on  a  periodic 
rate,  and  tables  using  the  actuarial  method 
are  consistent  with  the  Instant  Rate  Con- 
verter Wheel  put  out  by  CUNA,  and  with  the 
Household  Finance  Corporation's  "Consumer 
Credit  Cost  Calculator."  The  actuarial 
method,  which  the  sponsor  and  finance  ex- 
perts consider  to  be  the  best  method  of  cal- 
culating annual  percentage  rates  of  finance 
charges.  Is  itself  grounded  In  the  so-called 
"United  States  Rule."  This  rule  requires 
that  each  periodic  payment  is  to  be  applied 
first  to  the  Interest  for  the  period,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  payment  applied  to  reduce 
the  principal  outstanding.  (See  Story  v. 
Livingston.  38  U.S.  359  (1839).) 

Revolving  credit  accounts 

Section  4(b)  provides  a  simplified  way  to 
handle  revolving  or  open-end  credit  accounts 
( in  which  commonly  a  department  store  per- 
mits a  customer  to  charge  purchases  up  to  a 
specified    maximum    amount,    repaying    an 


agreed  upon  minimum  each  billing  period — 
usually  a  month — ^wlth  a  "service  charge" 
applied  periodically  to  the  amount  owed). 
Persons  extending  such  credit  would  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  the  periodic  percentage 
rate  of  finance  or  service  charge,  the  periodic 
date  when  a  finance  charge  will  be  ImfKised, 
and  the  annual  percentage  rate  of  the  fi- 
nance charge.  The  complaints  voiced  earlier 
about  the  unworkability  of  requiring  such 
disclosure  for  revolving  credit  are  eliminated 
by  providing  that  the  annual  percentage  rate 
for  the  purpose  of  this  requirement  Is  deter- 
mined simply  by  multiplying  the  periodic 
rate  by  the  number  of  periods  per  year. 
"Period"  is  used  rather  than  "month"  to 
give  maximum  fiexibllity  to  businessmen  in 
their  determination  of  the  way  they  con- 
struct their  revolving  credit  plans.  This 
manner  of  determiniag  what  is  called  the 
"annual  percentage  rate"  in  connection  with 
revolving  credit  avoids  the  difflciilties  which 
would  arise  In  determining  an  exact  rate  of 
finance  charge  under  varying  amounts  of 
debt,  varying  payments  schedules,  and  vary- 
ing methods  of  applying  the  charge  to  the 
debt. 

This  subsection  also  requires  the  creditor 
to  furnish  to  the  borrower,  as  of  the  end  of 
each  period:  a  clear  statement  In  writing  of 
the  outstanding  balance;  any  additions  to 
the  debt;  the  total  received  in  payments;  the 
outstanding  unpaid  balance  of  t^e  account 
as  of  the  end  of  the  period;  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  used  to  compute  the  finance 
charge  for  such  period;  the  balance  on  which 
the  periodic  finance  charge  was  computed; 
and  the  finance  charge,  stated  In  dollars 
and  cents.  Imposed  for  the  period. 

While  many  stores  provide  a  periodic  and 
itemized  statement  of  some  of  this  informa- 
tion, it  is  clear  from  testimony  and  infor- 
mation received  that  none  disclose  an  annual 
percentage  rate  of  finance  charge  and  some 
fail  to  make  clear  what  balance  the  finance 
charge  Is  applied  to  and  even  what  periodic 
rate  of  finance  charge  is  used. 

Only  threshold  disclosure  is  covered 
Section  4(c)   Is  Important  and  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  penalties  in  sec- 
tion 7.     Section  7  provides  that  no  person 
shall   be   entltlec'.  to   recover   civil   penalties 
"solely  as  a  result  of  the  erroneous  compu- 
tation" of  the  annual  percentage  rate  if  the 
percentage   disclosed   "was   In   fact   greater 
than  the  percentage  required"  by  section  4 
or  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board. 
In  a  CBS  television  documentary  program 
on  consumer  Interest  last  year,  a  spokesman 
for  opponents  of  the  bill  said  the  truth  In 
landing  bill  was  unworkable  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  stating  an  accurate  annual 
percentage  rate  when  the  borrower  repays 
earlier  than  scheduled  or  misses  payments, 
etc.    But  this  is  a  wholly  Inapplicable  criti- 
cism, because  S.  2275  and  this  bill  specifically 
provide  that  the  disclosure   of  an  annual 
rate  applies  to  the  agreed  upon  terms  of  the 
contract,  not  to  violations  or  Irregular  pay- 
ments not  anticipated  by  the  contract. 
federal  reserve  board   regulations 
Section  5(a)  provides  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,   as   the   administering   agency, 
shall  prescribe  the  rules  and  regulations  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  Act.     Among  these 
would  be  the  methods  which  may  be  used  In 
determining  the  annual  percentage  rate  In 
ordinary  cases  and  In  irregular  payment  sit- 
uations.    It  would   have   been   possible,  of 
course,  to  estabUsh  in  tho  Act  the  formulae 
or  methods  which  are  to  be  used.    The  Mas- 
sachusetts'   Legislature    did    this    in    their 
truth  In  lending  bills  by  specifying  that  the 
"constant  ratio"  formula,  which  the  State 
Act  specifically  spells  out,  be  used. 

But,  as  discussed  above  under  section  4, 
the  sponsor  believes  that  the  actuarial 
method  is  the  best  method  for  computing 
the  annual  percentage  rate.  This  method 
Is  commonly  recognized  in  the  home  mort- 
gage, service  and  investment  fields  where  the 
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aotukUy  expressed  rate  Is  applied  to  the  un- 
paid balance.  Since  It  Is  now  possible  to 
rapidly  develop  and  reproduce  tables  to  cover 
any  given  set  of  credit  terms.  It  Is  expected 
tbat  the  Board  will  publish  or  authorize  the 
financial  publishing  houses  to  publish  offlclal 
tables  which  would  be  used  by  lenders  to 
conform  with  the  Act.  The  Board  would 
preacrlbe  reasonable  tolerance  of  accuracy 
with  respect  to  disclosing  Information  under 
section  4.  Despite  charges  made  against  the 
bill,  It  clearly  is  Intended  to  reqiUre  only 
a  fair  and  approximate  statement  of  the  an- 
nual rate.  It  does  not  require  the  state- 
ment of  an  annual  rate  exact  to  several  deci- 
mal places. 

The  Board  also  is  to  establish  rules  to  In- 
sure that  the  Information  disclosed  under 
the  Act  is  prominently  disclosed  so  that  it 
will  not  be  overlooked. 

Section  6(b)  would  have  the  Board  re- 
quest the  views  of  other  agencies  and  (c) 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  an  advisory 
committee. 

STATE    LAWS 

Section  6  provides  that  the  Act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  annul  or  to  exempt  any 
creditor  from  complying  with  the  laws  of 
any  State  relating  to  the  disclosure  of  credit 
information,  "except  to  the  extent  that  such 
laws  are  thoroughly  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  in  regulations  issued 
thereunder."  Under  subparagraph  (b)  the 
Bo€ud  may  exempt  credit  transactions  or 
classes  of  credit  transactions  which  it  deter- 
mines "are  effectively  regulated  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  so  as  to  require  the  dis- 
closure by  the  creditor  of  the  same  informa- 
tion as  is  required  under  section  4  of  this 
Act. 

CIVIL  Am>  CRIMINAL  PENALTTKS 

Section  7(a)  provides  for  civil  penalties 
and  (b)  for  criminal  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  Act.  The  sponsor  expects  that  once 
instituted  the  Act  will  be  "self  enforcing." 
mainly,  under  the  civil  penalties  section. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Section  8  exempts  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  credit  extended  to  business  firms 
and  governments,  and  securities  transac- 
tions. The  exemption  of  coverage  for  busi- 
ness credit  raises  some  difficulties.  How 
shall  a  farmer  be  treated,  for  example?  It 
would  be  possible  to:  (1.)  exclude  protec- 
tion for  him  completely;  (2.)  Identify  the 
classes  of  credit  which  are  "consumer  credit" 
and  to  be  covered  (for  example,  a  passenger 
automobile,  even  though  used  partially  for 
business  purposes,  would  be  covered,  while 
a  milking  machine  would  not);  or  (3.)  at- 
tempt to  determine  on  an  Item  by  Item 
basis  if  the  loan,  article  or  service  Is  a  con- 
nuuer  Item  and  therefore  covered.  Also, 
there  are  those  who  believe  that  the  owner- 
operator  of  a  small  business  ought  to  have 
this  protection  aoid  that,  therefore,  busi- 
nesses with  a  gross  Income  or  investment 
under  a  specified  amount  should  be  covered. 

jmCTtVt  DATK 

Section  9  provides  that  the  Act  shall  take 
effect  180  days  after  enactment  (6  months), 
except  that  the  Board  would  prescribe  the 
niles,  request  the  views  of  other  agencies 
and  establish  the  advlscM-y  committee  Im- 
mediately imder  section  5. 
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Consumer  credit:  I 

Permits  purchase  of  many  of  the  goods  and 
services  which  enrich  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life — the  homes,  the  automobiles,  and 
household  appliances  we  buy. 

Finances  the  costs  of  higher  education, 
travel,  and  other  activities  which  broaden 
and  develop  the  human  spirit. 

Relieves  suffering  and  distress  by  spread- 
ing maj(»r  medical  expenaes  over  a  period 
of  time. 

Enables  our  young  families  to  acquire  and 
fiunlsh  homes  early  in  life  when  good  hous- 
ing Is  most  needed  and  best  enjoyed. 

Over  the  years,  this  system  has  worked  well. 
Lenders  charge  reasonable  rates.  Borrowers 
repay  their  debts  promptly.  But  a  minority 
of  unscrupulous  operators  charge  all  that  the 
traffic  will  bear.  They  wring  from  the  unwary 
purchaser  a  price  far  higher  than  the  credit 
market  requires. 

The  right  of  the  consumer  to  know  the 
actual  cost  of  his  credit  has  been  ignored 
for  too  long.  Credit  is  a  commodity.  The 
consumer  has  just  as  much  right  to  know 
the  cost  of  borrowing  money  as  to  know  the 
price  of  any  other  article  he  buys. 

Credit  charges  are  a  key  item  in  the  con- 
sumer budget.  They  totaled  (26  billion  last 
year.  It  Is  Important  that  consumers  be 
able  to  plan  their  budgets  wisely — and  pru- 
dently— In  this  important  area. 

Yet,  many  consumers  htd  no  Information 
on  how  these  credit  costs  relate  to  the  cost 
of  the  article  being  financed. 

They  were  confused  by  statements  of  credit 
rates  described  In  unusual  or  even  misleading 
terms. 

They  unknowingly  paid  higher  prices  for 
credit  than  reputable  lencters  were  charging. 

We  must  protect  and  inform  the  consu- 
mer in  his  use  of  the  coasumer  credit  sys- 
tem. Our  credit  structure  will  be  sounder 
when    the    consumer   has   this   Information. 

/  therefore  renew  my  recommendation  for 
legislation  requiring  lenders  to  state  the  full 
cost  of  credit,  simply  and  clearly,  and  to  state 
it  before  any  credit  contract  is  signed. 

This    legislation    will    help    consumers: 

Budget  their  incomes  more  Intelligently, 
because  they  will  know  the  price  of  credit 
in  the  same  clear  terms  as  the  price  of  milk 
or  gasoline. 

Compare  credit  costs  to  they  shop  for 
the  best  combination  of  quality  and  price 
Including  all  of  the  charges  Involved. 

Avoid  unscrupulous  lenders  who  use  ex- 
cessive credit  charges  and  other  sharp  prac- 
tices. 

This  legislation  will  alao  help  the  legiti- 
mate lender  by  offering  protection  Eigainst 
any  competitor  who  seeks  to  gain  business 
by  misrepresenting  credit  costs.  It  will  in- 
siire  the  fair  and  effective  competition  that 
legitimate  lenders  desire. 

It  will  not  regulate  the  cost  of  credit  it- 
self, or  Interfere  with   ejdstlng  laws. 

It  will  not  reduce  the  volume  of  credit. 

It  will  not  dampen  the  vigor  of  consumer 
buying. 

This  legislation  will  rl^t  the  balance  of 
legal  protection  between  lenders  and  bor- 
rowers. 

I  m-ge  the  Congress  to  act  to  insure  that 
the  American  consumer  is  given  a  clear  price 
tag  when  he  shops  for  crtdit. 


January  31,  1967 


January  31,  1967 
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ExRiBir  4 

EXCXRPT  Fkom  THX  PEXSmXNT'S  1966  Messagk 

ON    CONSUMXK    IMTXBKBTS 

TKT7TH   IN  LXNDING 

Every  ccnsimier  and  every  biuiness  in 
America  benefits  from  our  system  of  con- 
sumei  credit.  Credit  and  the  economy  have 
grown  together.  Last  year  merchants,  lend- 
ing companies,  and  financial  institutions 
extended  about  $75  billion  in  new  install- 
ment credit  to  consumers. 


Exhibit  5 
Members  of  the  Consdmer  Advisory 

COTJNCHi 

Chairman :  Richard  H.  Bolton,  Professor  of 
Business  Administration,  Unlvertity  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  California. 

Mr.  David  W.  Angevlna,  Public  Relations 
Director,  Cooperative  League  of  the  n.S.A., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Miss  Oenevleve  Blatt.  Secretary  of  Inter- 
nal Affairs,  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 


Dr.  Dorothy  Brady,  I»rofe8sor  of  Economics, 
University  of  Peimsylvanla,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  W.  Palmer  Dearing,  Executive  Director, 
Group  Health  Association  of  America,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Honorable  Bronson  C.  La  Follette.  Attor- 
ney General,  State  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Florence  Low,  Assistant  Director  for 
Extension  Home  Economics,  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity, College  Station,  Texas. 

Mr.  Sidney  MargoUus,  Columnist,  Port 
Washington,  New  York. 

Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Marin,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Business,  Aquinas 
College,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Rev.  Robert  J.  McEwen,  S.J.,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Economics,  Boston  College, 
Boston,  Massachiisetts. 

Mrs.  Helen  Nelson,  Consumer  Counsel, 
State  of  California,  Sacramento,  California. 

Miss  Mattle  Waymer,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics,  Morris  Brown  Col- 
lege, Atlanta,  Georgia. 

CREDIT 

In  1945  consvuner  debt  was  less  than  $6 
billion,  one-fortieth  the  size  of  the  Federal 
debt.  High  Incomes  during  the  war  years, 
combined  with  shortages  of  consumer  goods, 
had  led  consumers  to  reduce  their  debt  to  a 
very  low  level.  Last  year,  consumer  debt 
stood  at  $86  billion  "  and  one-third  the  size 
of  the  Federal  debt.  As  a  share  of  disposable 
Income,  consumer  credit  rose  from  10  percent 
in   1950  to   18  percent  In  1965. 

While  many  families  use  credit  wisely,  too 
many  must  wage  a  continuous,  uphill  battle 
to  keep  on  top  of  their  debts.  While  most  of 
them  do  not  go  bankrupt,  last  year,  nine  of 
10  bankruptcies — 170,000 — were  Incurred  by 
families  and  Individuals.  The  number  of 
persons  who  are  overextended  cannot  be 
accurately  measured,  but  the  bankruptcy 
statistics  suggest  a  problem  that  cannot  be 
ignored. 

For  the  wary  and  well-to-do  as  well  as  the 
unsophisticated  and  economically  despair- 
ing, present-day  practices  make  It  almost 
imp>osslble  to  make  Intelligent  decisions 
about  credit.  Various  methods  of  stating 
consumer  credit  costs  confuse,  confound, 
and  often  mask  the  true  financing  cost.  In 
an  ideal  credit  transaction,  the  debtor  is  told 
the  accurate  price  of  credit  and  the  charges 
are  stated  as  an  annual  rate.  More  fre- 
quently, instead  of  the  Ideal,  the  following 
practices  are  employed: 

The  price  of  credit  Is  given  as  a  simple 
monthly  rate  which  on  a  true  annual  basis 
amounts  to  12  times  the  monthly  rate. 

The  borrower  Is  quoted  an  add-on  or  dis- 
count percentage  rate.  That  is,  he  Is  quoted 
a  rate  on  the  original  amount  of  credit  rather 
than  on  the  periodic  declining  balance.  The 
true  interest  rate  is  approximately  twice  the 
so-called  add-on  or  discount  rate. 

The  consumer  is  quoted  an  add-on  or  dis- 
count rate  plus  numerous  extra  fees.  In 
this  case,  the  true  annual  rate  is  considerably 
more  than  twice  the  quoted  rate. 

No  rate  is  quoted;  the  borrower  is  only  told 
the  amount  down  and  the  amount  due  each 
month. 

TRUTH  IN   LENDING 

The  Truth-in-Lendlng  Bill  (S.  2275)  re- 
introduced by  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  (D- 
m.)  on  July  12,  1965,  would  require  creditors 
to  state  the  total  finance  charge  both  ID 
dollars  and  cents  and  as  a  true  annual  per- 
centage rate  due  on  the  outstanding  impaid 
balance. 

S.  2275  protects  the  businessman  as  well 
as  the  consumer.  Certainly,  the  public  bene- 
fits when  public  policy  provides  rules  which 
enhance  vlgorotis  price  competition.     The 
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dlscloeure  of  true  costs  of  credit  wlU  give 
the  ethical  lender  a  strong  competitive  poei- 
Uon  against  sharp  operators  who  make  mis- 
leading claims.  Under  the  Douglas  bill,  lend- 
ers would  have  to  compete  on  the  basis  of 
fully  disclosed  rates." 

Recognizing  that  consumers  are  beset  with 
many  problems  m  the  credit  area,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  covered  by  the  Truth-in-Lend- 
lng BUI,  the  CouncU  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

Whereas,  Every  Consumer  Advisory  Coun- 
cil stace  1962  has  strongly  endorsed  truth- 
In-lendlng  legislation;  and 

Whereas,  Widespread  misrepresentation  of 
interest  rates,  vaguely  worded  credit  con- 
tracts, unscrupulous  repossession  methods, 
trick  balloon  payment  clauses,  high  preeaiure 
door-to-door  selling  tactics,  unconscionably 
high  rates  for  credit,  unregulated  services  by 
debt  consolidation  companies,  and  severe 
garnishment  laws,  to  name  but  a  few,  all 
can  and  do  work  severe  hardships  on  con- 
sumers; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that,  the  Con- 
sumer Advisory  CouncU  again  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  legislation  to  require  Truth  in 
Lending  as  a  part  of  any  effort  to  correct 
tbe  Nation's  credit  Uls; 

Be  it  further  resolved  that.  The  Consumer 
Advisory  CouncU  recommend  that  each  State 
review  its  existing  laws  In  these  areas  to 
determine  their  adequacy  In  protecting  con- 
sumers; 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  begin  concurrently 
with  the  States  to  explore  the  feaslbiUty  of 
regulating  these  activities. 

The  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  Is  studying  and  de- 
veloping a  uniform  code  governing  consumer 
credit  transactions.  The  CouncU  awaits  the 
results  with  great  interest,  for  this  presents 
an  opportunity  to  cure  many  serious  ills  in 
consumer  credit. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

The  credit  situation  in  America  today  de- 
mands a  study  in  depth  of  all  problems,  and 
on  the  broadest  scale  practicable,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  consumer.  It  should  cover 
the  following: 

Examination  and  evaluation  of  the  work 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  regarding  consumer 
credit; 

Attitudes  towards  credit,  such  as  consumer 
concepts  of  usury;  credit  for  the  poor;  the 
"6  percent  myth"  and  its  impUcation;  and, 
the  position  of  the  cash  buyer  in  the  credit 
market; 

Problems  surrounding  the  extension  of 
credit,  with  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
relations  between  creditor  and  prospective 
debtor  prior  to  execution  of  the  contract; 
ways  of  improving  the  tone  and  appeals  of 
inducements  to  borrow — advisabUlty  of  min- 
imum standards  for  advertising  which  so- 
licits the  use  of  consumer  credit;  consid- 
erations involved  in  permitting  the  financing 
of  the  whole  debt  vis-a-vls  establishing  min- 
imum down  payments. 

The  special  credit  problems  of  the  poor; 

The  degree  and  method  of  regtilatlon  by 
Gtovernment     (Federal,     State     or     local). 


whether  there  U  need  for  a  universal  (Fed- 
eral) approach  or  for  differing  regulations 
by  States. 

Whether  licensing  is  necessary  for  aU 
credit  and  lending;  what  standards  would  be 
most  meaningful  and  how  to  enforce  them, 
especially  disenfranchisement  of  firms  that 
fall  to  comply  with  the  standards;  the  degree 
to  which  the  lending  rates  and  charges 
should  be  oontroUed,  Including  ceUlngs,  If 
any,  to  be  established. 

The  need  for  and  feaslbiUty  of  local  credit 
bureaus  where  the  consumer  can  get  infor- 
mation helpful  to  him  in  choosing  a  credi- 
tor; 

Development  of  a  model  credit  contract 
and  the  drafting  of  general  rules  governing 
its  use,  including  recordation; 

Methods  to  Improve  debtor  remedies  and 
defenses  against  seUers  and  creditors;  the 
creation  of  uniform  penalty  provisions  with 
consideration  to  punitive  damages  for  In- 
tentional fraud;  the  feaslbUlty  of  class  suits 
and  the  group  practice  of  law; 

Enforcement  posture  of  the  government  in 
all  of  the  above  relationships  as  an  effective 
third  party.  Including  remedies  as  weU  as 
sanctions; 

Credit  counseling,  debt  pooling,  debt  ad- 
justment, and  safeguards  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate conflict  of  Interest  In  these  areas. 

BANKER'S     SUPPORT     FOR     TRUTH      IN      LENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  have  Introduced  the  truth  in  lending 
bill,  the  response  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
eral public  has  been  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  However,  I  have  also 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Portney  H. 
Stark,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Security  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  Mr. 
Stark  supports  the  truth  in  lending  bill 
and  believes  that  banks  will  benefit  from 
the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Stark  and  would  com- 
mend his  position  to  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association.  Certainly  the  full  dis- 
closure of  the  cost  of  credit  would  enable 
the  vast  majority  of  banks  to  compete 
more  effectively  with  high-cost  lenders, 
who,  through  one  device  or  another,  man- 
age to  conceal  the  true  cost  of  their 
credit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Stark's  letter  together  with  an  excellent 
pamphlet  published  by  the  Security  Na- 
tional Bank  entitled  "What  Every  Cus- 
tomer Should  KnoTP  About  Borrowing." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  pamphlet  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


"  With  a  bill  enacted  in  the  spring  of  1966 
and  due  to  become  effective  November  1, 
1966,  Massachusetts  took  the  lead  among  tbe 
States  in  effective  credit  legislation.  The  bUI 
requires  full  disclosure  in  all  installment 
transactions,  and  dollars-and-cents  disclo- 
sure in  revolving  credit  sales.  In  addition,  it 
llDilts  Interest  rates,  gives  buyers  a  full  busi- 
ness day  to  change  their  minds  about  pur- 
chases from  door-to-door  salesmen,  requires 
buyers'  rights  to  be  spelled  out  on  the  credit 
contract,  tightens  repossession  procedures, 
prohibits  advertising  of  percentage  finance 
charges  in  other  than  true  amiual  Interest 
and  establishes  enforcement  procedures  (Acta 
1966,  Ch.  284) . 


Sectjritt  National  Bank, 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  January  23.  1967. 

Hon.  William  Proxmiee, 

Senate  of  the  United  States,  Senate  Office 

Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Bill:    I    hope    you    won't   think    it 

presumptuous  of  a  former  constituent  and 

present  admirer  to  submit  that  the  enclosed 

brochure  comee  close  to  what  you  and  Mr. 

Douglas  have  in  mind. 

While  I  am  not  sure  any  of  my  peers  would 
elect  me  president  of  the  ABA  on  this  plat- 
form, I  think  banks  are  in  a  position  to  get 
a  positive  benefit  from  your  truth-in-lend- 
ing  legislation,  and  you  have  my  supi)ort  and 
encouragement  in  your  efforts.  If  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  in  my  small  way,  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely, 

Portnet  H.  Stark,  Jr. 

What  Evert  Customer  Sbovld  Know  About 

Borrowing  ! 

interest  or  finance  charge? 

How  much  do  you  know  about  interest, 

which  (rf  coiu»e  Is  the  "rent"  you  pay  for 


borrowing  money?  Did  you  know  that  the 
exact  amount  you  pay  depends  not  only  on 
the  rate  but  also  on  the  way  the  interest 
Is  figured?  Often  the  cost  of  handling  a 
transaction  far  exceeds  any  reasonable  inter- 
est rate.  This  is  true  In  our  charge  card 
system.  Here  the  account  Is  for  yoxir  con- 
venience and  the  merchant  makes  no  charge 
if  you  pay  promptly.  If  you  wish  to  extend 
payments  a  "fee"  is  charged— usually  1%% 
per  month.  This  is  18%  per  year.  However, 
when  you  realize  that  the  cost  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  postage  on  a  C5  item  can  exceed  the 
entire  value  of  the  item,  the  charge  of  7^c 
for  60  days  shouldn't  seem  too  much  for 
the  convenience  Involved.  On  an  auto  loan 
of  $3,000,  however,  $46  per  month  Interest 
would  be  staggering  I 

The  purpose  of  this  brochure  is  to  explain 
the  manner  In  which  Interest  is  figured  In 
your  dealings  with  Security  National  Bank. 

DtST&LLlCXKT  LOANS 

This  is  the  most  common  type  of  bank 
loan  and  is  used  for  personal  needs,  pur- 
chases of  automobUes,  home  Improvements, 
vacations,  etc.  Here  Interest  is  added  to 
the  amount  of  the  loan  and  the  total  fig- 
ure is  divided  by  the  number  of  months  in 
your  repayment  schedule.  The  result  is  your 
monthly  payment.  You  should  reaUze  this 
"add-on"  Interest  is  about  double  the  sim- 
ple Interest  rate.  Interest  Is  figured  on  the 
total  amount  of  the  loan  despite  the  fact  you 
are  periodically  reducing  it  by  making 
monthly  payments.  Therefore,  you  do  not 
have  the  full  use  of  the  money  for  the  en- 
tire term  of  the  loan. 

What  do  you,  the  cvistomer,  get  for  this 
added  cost?  First,  the  convenience  of  mak- 
ing a  monthly  payment  even  on  relatively 
small  amounts.  Next,  the  right  to  pay  off 
the  loan  in  advance  without  penalty,  plus 
the  ability  to  adjust  payments.  Increase  the 
loan,  skip  a  payment,  have  It  automatically 
deducted  from  your  checking  account,  as 
weU  as  having  a  "line  of  credit"  waiting  fOT 
your  use  at  a  moment's  notice  I  The  ac- 
counting, blUing,  credit  reviews  and  personal 
services  necessary  to  offer  these  loans  is  cost- 
ly— therefore,  we  charge  more  than  for  "com- 
mercial" loans. 

SIMPLE   interest 

This  Is  the  way  the  Interest  is  figured  on 
real  estate,  business  (commercial)  and  some 
personal  loans  secured  by  stocks,  life  insur- 
ance or  savings  accounts.  Typically,  these 
are  large  loans  and,  with  the  exception  of  real 
estate  loans,  must  be  repaid  in  less  than  one 
year.  The  usual  period  Is  90  days  which  is 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  our  buslnees 
customers.  Businesses  use  this  type  of  loan 
to  buy  Inventory,  finance  seasonal  cash 
needs,  and  usually  the  "net  worth"  of  the 
borrower  is  many  times  the  amount  of  the 
loan — often  the  cash  in  the  business  account 
Is  equal  to  the  loan  amount.  The  rate  on 
this  type  of  loan  averages  about  3%  over  the 
current  savings  rate  or  7%  to  8%  on  an 
annual  basis. 


cost  of  credit 

You  should  be  aware  of  the  true  cost  of 
credit  and  shop  for  it  just  as  you  would  for 
any  major  Item.  Lenders  sometimes  dis- 
guise costs  by  stating  them  as  "pennies  a 
day"  or  "ZVi  %  a  month"  or  "\ow  terms." 

Here  is  the  true  story — if  finance  charges 
are  "added-on"  to  the  purchase  price  and 
the  total  is  repaid  in  twelve  equal  monthly 
payments : 

When  they  say  4  percent  per  year  you  pay 
7.4  percent  per  year;  when  they  say  6  percent 
per  year  you  pay  11.1  percent  per  year;  when 
they  say  8  percent  per  year  you  pay  14.8  per- 
cent per  year;  when  they  say  10  percent  per 
year  you  pay  18.5  percent  per  year;  when 
they  say  12  percent  per  year  you  pay  22.6 
percent  per  year. 

If  charges  are  made  "only  on  the  unpaid 
balance" : 

When  they  say  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
per  month  you  pay  9  percent  per  year;  when 
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tbey  say  five-sixths  of  1  percent  per  month 
you  pay  10  percent  per  year;  when  they  say 
1  percent  per  month  you  pay  12  percent  per 
year;  when  they  say  1V4  percent  per  month 
you  pay  16  percent  per  year;  when  they  say 
1^  percent  per  month  you  pay  18  percent 
per  year;  when  they  say  2V4  percent  per 
month  you  pay  30  percent  per  year. 

By  making  a  large  down  payment  and 
paying  oS  the  balance  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
you  keep  Interest  charges  to  a  mlnlmiim. 
The  best  basis  of  comparison  between  alter- 
nate financing  methods  Is  to  compare  the 
actual  dollar  and  cents  cost  of  financing  your 
purchase.  It  goes  without  saying,  never 
sign  a  contract  until  you  know  what  the 
exact  Interest  and  extra  charges  will  bel 

Whenever  you  are  In  doubt,  get  the  agree- 
ment In  writing  and  then  stop  by  the  bank 
to  get  a  comparison  with  a  Security  National 
Bank  loan.  Remember,  our  officers  are 
always  available  for  financial  counseling. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PBOXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  commend  him 
on  his  very  fine  statement  concerning 
truth  in  lending. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  former  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Douglas,  when  he  was  the 
principal  sponsor  of  this  legislation.  Of 
course,  it  was  cosponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas.  I  certainly 
welcome  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  the  Senate 
who  has  worked  harder  for  the  working- 
man,  the  farmer,  the  small  businessman, 
and  all  the  other  people  who  are,  in 
many  cases,  debtors  and  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  opportunity  to  have  the 
full  facts  of  any  loans  disclosed  to  them 
before  they  make  them. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  always 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  full 
disclosure  and  full  information  to  be 
made  available  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  remarks,  which  are  more  generous 
by  far  than  I  deserve.  I  am  grateful  that 
he  has  made  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
the  splendid  speech  he  completed  a  few 
moments  ago  on  his  truth-in-lendlng 
legislation. 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  that 
legislation  and  to  have  been  a  cosponsor 
for  a  good  many  years  of  prior  legislation 
Introduced  by  our  great  colleague,  whom 
we  all  miss  so  much,  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  of  Illinois. 

For  a  good  many  years  I  served  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
was  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
support  Senator  Douglas  in  his  sponsor- 
ship of  this  legislation  at  a  time  when 
there  were  not  many  Senators  who 
agreed  with  it. 

It  was  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  when 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  came  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 


picked  up  the  torch,  and  supported  Sen- 
ator Douglas  as  strongly  as  several  of  us 
had.  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  taken 
over  his  mantle  with,  I  hope,  a  substan- 
tially better  chance  of  success  than  was 
the  case  In  the  earlier  years  when  we 
were  trying  to  develop  strong  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  this  much-needed 
legislation. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  me  that  for 
so  many  years  there  was  not  a  feeling 
of  strong  popular  support  for  this  legis- 
lation, because  so  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple did  not  realize  they  were,  in  a  real 
sense,  being  defrauded.  I  think  it  was 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  public's  educa- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
Senator  Douglas  which  resulted  in  so 
many  people  supporting  this  kind  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  very  flattered 
that  the  Senator  has  put  it  that  way. 
However,  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  the 
then  Senator  from  Illinois,  Senator 
Douglas,  who  really  popularized  this  bill. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  held  hearings  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  coimtry,  and  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people,  and  secured  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  it,  as  shown  by  every  poll  taken. 
Eight  Members  of  Congress  took  polls 
showing  that  somewhere  between  88  to  95 
percent  of  the  people  were  for  it,  in 
Democratic  and  Republican  districts.  It 
is  because  of  Senator  Douglas'  wonder- 
ful, bulldog  tenacity,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  others 
on  the  committee,  that  it  is  possible  this 
year  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  entirely  correct.  I  join  him 
in  his  commendation  of  Senator  Douglas 
for  his  years  of  effort,  at  a  time  when  the 
bill  was  not  very  popular. 

It  is  interesting  to  me,  as  I  am  sure 
it  is  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as 
his  service  In  this  bofly  grows  year  by 
year,  that  a  proposal  like  that  of  Sena- 
tor Douglas  took  so  many  years  to  re- 
ceive support.  It  is  now  supported  by 
the  President,  who  for  a  long  time  did  not 
support  it.  I  commend  President  John- 
son for  his  support  of  It  both  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  and  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Report. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  amendments 
in  this  particular  bill,  which  make  it  far 
less  complicated  than  it  might  have  been 
to  determine  the  Interest  rate.  The  Sen- 
ator can  remember  the  roadblocks  which 
were  thrown  in  our  way  for  many  years 
by  those  who  Insisted  the  bill  was  quite 
impractical  because  one  could  not  figure 
out  the  various  complicated  methods 
which  showed  what  the  real  interest  rate 
was.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
cut  through  those  aiBuments  and  has 
given  us  a  feasible,  practical  definition  of 
what  a  proper  Interest  rate  is,  which  is 
going  to  be  difficult  for  anybody  to 
controvert. 

Again  let  me  say  I  am  happy  to  co- 
sponsor  the  legislation.  Again  I  want 
to  commend  the  past  efforts  of  Senator 
Douglas,  and  to  comsiend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  for  the 
splendid  leadership  he  is  showing,  which 
will  bring  this  cause  to  fruition  after  al- 
most, if  not  more  than,  10  years  from 


the  time  when  Senator  Douglas  first  un- 
dertook to  sponsor  the  legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  is 
as  doughty  and  hearty  a  battler  for  lib- 
eral causes  as  there  is  in  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  concluding 
statement,  and  then  I  shall  yield  the 
floor;  and  that  is  to  say  that  I  have 
talked  with  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  I 
am  now  convinced  that  a  strong  and 
practicable  bill  will  be  reported  this 
spring  by  the  committee.  The  President 
supports  it.  It  has  been  tried  out  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  foimd  to 
be  workable.  It  has  been  tried  out  by 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  There  is  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  desirability 
and  need  for  this  legislation  throughout 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  CON- 
SULAR CONVENTION 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
coming  days,  the  Senate  will  consider 
ratification  of  a  Consular  Convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Two  years  ago,  the  same  con- 
sular agreement  was  favorably  reported 
out  of  committee  only  to  die  of  fear  and 
misgiving. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  the  re- 
sponsibility for  killing  this  forward- 
looking  proposal  in  the  89th  Congress 
rests  with  the  administration  which  had 
misgivings  about  securing  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote — or  with  the  extremist 
fringe  groups  in  our  society  who  fear 
Polish  hams  as  much  as  they  fear  any 
new  gesture  toward  world  peace. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
same  fears  and  misgivings  today  threaten 
to  frustrate  this  historic  first  attempt  at 
a  bilateral  United  States-Soviet  agree- 
ment. Unfortunately,  timidity  of  pur- 
pose on  one  hand,  and  hysterical  oppo- 
sition on  the  other,  may  once  again 
thwart  the  efforts  of  those  who  see  In 
this  Consular  Convention  a  safe  and 
sound  approach  toward  better  relations 
between  the  world's  two  mightiest 
powers. 

It  Is  interesting  and  significant  to 
note  that  a  start  toward  Improved  United 
States-Soviet  relations  was  urged  by 
President  Elsenhower  on  April  16,  1953. 
With  America  committed  in  Korea  to  the 
defense  of  freedom,  the  President  de- 
clared: 

Every  gun  that  is  fired,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  slgnlflas  a 
theft  from  those  who  hxmger  and  are  not 
fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  are  not 
clottied  .  .  . 

The  cost  of  one  heavy  bomber  Is  this:  a 
modern  brick  school  In  more  than  thirty 
cities  ...  We  pay  for  a  single  fighter  plane 
with  a  half  million  bushels  of  wheat.  We 
pay  for  a  single  destroyer  with  new  homes 


that  would  have  housed  more  than  eight 
thousand  people  .  .  . 

This  is  not  a  way  of  life  at  all.  In  any  true 
sense.  Under  the  cloud  of  threatening  war, 
It  U   hvunanlty    hanging   from   a   croes   of 

Iron  .  .  . 

A  world  that  begins  to  witness  the  rebirth 
of  trust  among  nations  can  find  Its  way  to  a 
peace  that  Is  neither  partial  nor  punitive. 
The  fruits  of  success  would  present  the  world 
with  the  greatest  task,  and  the  greatest  op- 
portunity of  all — a  declared  total  war,  not 
upon  any  h\iman  enemy,  but  upon  the  brute 
forces  of  poverty  and  need. 

I  might  Interject,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
think  that  Is  when  the  war  on  poverty 
was  declared. 

President  Elsenhower  concluded: 

We  are  ready  to  dedicate  our  strength  to 
serving  the  needs,  rather  than  the  /ears,  of 
the  world. 

Then  as  now,  Mr.  President,  the  hys- 
terical voices  of  fear  and  hatred,  of  false 
witness  and  self-deceit,  rose  up  in  wrath 
against  those  groping  cautiously  and  un- 
conditionally toward  a  relaxation  of 
tensions. 

Then  as  now,  armed  Asian  conflict 
caused  many  well-intentioned  leaders  to 
stress  the  need  for  total  security  at  the 
expense  of  total  freedom. 

Then  as  now.  those  who  voiced  the 
strongest  opposition  to  the  closed  socie- 
ties of  the  Communist  world,  faltered  in 
their  faith  in  our  open  society  here  at 
home. 

The  years  in  between  have  witnessed 
a  continuing  effort,  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  to  expand  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  speak 
with  particular  pride  of  the  Initiatives 
taken  by  my  own  party  in  support  of  the 
very  principles  embodied  in  the  present 
Consular  Convention. 

At  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1955, 
President  Eisenhower  urged  that  "con- 
crete steps"  be  taken  to  lower  "the  bar- 
riers which  now  impede  the  opportuni- 
ties of  people  to  travel  anywhere  in  the 
world,  so  that  all  will  have  a  chance 
to  know  each  other  face  to  face." 

In  1959  Vice  President  Nixon  sug- 
gested to  Soviet  officials  that  the  Interest 
of  peace  and  the  Interests  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  well  served  if  consulates  were 
established  In  New  York  and  in  Lenin- 
grad. 

That  same  year,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  late  and  revered  Christian 
Herter,  stressed  the  desirability  of  addi- 
tional consulates,  and  strongly  proposed 
that  negotiations  begin  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  a  consular  convention. 

As  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  I 
believed  10  years  ago  that  a  consular 
agreement  and  broadened  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union  were  un- 
questionably in  our  national  Interest.  I 
believed  then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  we 
would  advance  the  cause  of  peace,  and 
the  cause  of  the  free  world — if  we  could 
make  the  first  gesture  toward  widening 
the  channels  of  communications  between 
East  and  West. 

The  Consular  Convention  is  such  a 
gesture  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  can 
lead  toward  the  resolution  of  many  prob- 
lems over  which  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  face  each  other  around 
the  world.  This  agreement  is  also  a 
symbol,  at  home  i«  well  as  abroad,  that 


our  Nation's  pohtical  leaders  will  not 
permit  themselves  to  be  mesmerized  by 
the  tragedy  in  Vietnam  at  the  expense 
of  opportunities  elsewhere  to  bring  the 
world  closer  to  peace. 

The  sound  and  fury  of  the  imenlight- 
ened  have  distorted  the  substance  of  the 
proposed  Consular  Convention.  They 
have  also  shown  that  the  pen  can  be 
mightier  than  the  sword.  The  testimony 
for  and  against  the  convention  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  chain  letter.  My 
mall  Is  running  100  to  1  against  ratifica- 
tion. While  many  correspondents  ex- 
press honest  if  misinformed  opinions, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  ava- 
lanche is  largely  the  result  of  a  carefully 
planned  and  well  financed  "big  lie"  op- 
eration designed  by  the  paranoids  and 
fearmongers. 

Let  me  explain  this  treaty,  not  In 
heat,  but  in  the  Ught  of  day.  It  will 
permit  our  Government  to  assist  and 
protect  more  effectively  the  18,000 
American  citizens  who  smnually  travel 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Without  the  pro- 
tection of  such  an  agreement,  Ameri- 
cans have  frequently  been  Isolated  In 
Soviet  prisons  for  long  periods  and  kept 
from  contact  with  American  Embassy 
consular  officers. 

The  treaty  does  not  provide  for  the 
opening  of  consulates.  Approval  of  the 
convention  has  no  bearing  on  this 
question,  since  imder  the  Constitution 
the  President  can  agree  to  reciprocal 
opening  of  consulates  In  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  at  any  time. 

TRiere  are  no  formal  proposals  or 
plans  pending  for  the  opening  of  sep- 
arate consular  offices  in  either  country. 
If  at  a  later  date  it  Is  appropriate  to 
open  a  consulate  outside  the  respective 
capitals,  it  would  be  the  subject  of  care- 
ful negotiation  on  a  strict  quid-pro-quo 
basis.  Such  an  office  would  probably 
Involve  10  to  15  Americans  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  the  Soviets  permitted  to 
send  the  same  number  here.  Secretary 
Rusk  has  stated  that  state  and  local 
officials  of  the  community  to  be  affected 
would  be  consulted  before  concluding 
such  an  agreement. 

This  convention  gives  full  Immunity 
from  criminal  jurisdiction  to  consular 
officers  and  employees  of  both  coimtries. 
We  would  not  send  American  officials 
or  clerical  employees  to  serve  In  the 
U.S.SJl.  without  this  protection.  Since 
1946,  31  Americans  at  our  Embassy  hi 
Moscow  have  been  expelled  by  the  So- 
viets, most  often  on  allegations  of  espi- 
onage. Without  immunity  consular 
employees  could  be  jailed  or  suffer  even 
harsher  pimlshment  on  similar  trumped 
up  charges. 

Furthermore,  action  against  Ameri- 
can consular  personnel  serving  in  the 
Soviet  Union  without  diplomatic  im- 
munity could  be  a  temptation  to  Soviet 
authorities  whenever  a  Soviet  citizen 
was  arrested  in  this  country  for  espio- 
nage. Other  governments  similarly  pro- 
tect their  officials  and  clerical  em- 
ployees in  the  U.S.S.R.;  the  British  and 
the  Japanese  recently  negotiated  con- 
sular conventions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
containing  immunity  provisions  mod- 
eled after  those  in  the  treaty  we  will 
soon  consider. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  I  would  hate 
to  go  to  Leningrad  as  consul  for  the 


United  States  without  diplomatic  Im- 
munity. We  have  heard  much  about 
this  question  of  immunity.  Immunity  Is 
in  this  agreement  because  we  insisted 
upon  it,  not  the  Russians.  We  are  not 
arbitrarily  going  to  throw  some  fellow 
in  JaU.  If  we  did,  it  would  be  in  the 
papers  and  they  would  know  It.  Ours  is 
an  open  society.  But  they  will  do  so, 
and  they  have. 

The  opening  of  one  Soviet  consulate  In 
the  United  States  would  not  materially 
affect  our  internal  security.  The  number 
of  Soviet  citizens  now  enjoying  immu- 
nity, 452,  would  be  increased  by  only  10 
to  15  persons.  In  addition,  we  have  the 
right  under  the  treaty  to  screen  the  per- 
sonnel of  such  an  office  before  agreeing 
to  their  assignment.  We  are  also  au- 
thorized by  the  treaty  to  prevent  them 
from  traveling  to  sensitive  areas  In  the 
United  States  and  to  expel  them  If  they 
prove  to  be  undesirable.  We  could  close 
a  Soviet  consulate  whenever  we  wished, 
and  we  could  cancel  the  Consular  Con- 
vention on  6  montlis'  notice. 

By  any  realistic  yardstick,  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  ratification  of  the 
Consular  Convention  favor  the  United 
States.  Par  more  Americans  traveling 
In  the  Soviet  Union  require  the  protec- 
tion this  treaty  will  offer  than  the  nomi- 
nal number  of  Russians  traveling  here. 
Furthermore,  by  the  very  nature  of  our 
society,  the  Soviet  Union  can  gather  as 
much  intelligence  from  the  "yellow 
pages"  as  from  a  few  additional  consular 
officials. 

But  the  real  issue  here  is  not  a  mean- 
ingless numbers  game  involving  tourists 
and  spies — the  real  issue  is  whether  the 
Government  of  the  Uruted  States  will  be 
authorized  by  the  Senate  to  explore  a 
dim  light  at  the  end  of  the  dark  tunnel 
that  is  the  "cold  war." 

The  task  before  the  Senate  and  the 
administration  is  clear.  We  must  edu- 
cate— ^not  placate. 

Let  us  not  placate  those  who  would 
creep  out  from  darkness  to  bomb  em- 
bassies and  legations;  We  had  an  ex- 
ample of  that  the  other  day. 

Let  us  not  placate  those  wno  would 
use  patriotism  as  a  shield  for  twisted 
conspiracy.  Indeed,  those  who  bombed 
the  Yugoslav  Embassies  and  consulates 
did  so  imder  the  shield  of  patriotism. 

Let  us  not  placate  those  who  frozen 
In  the  past  would  freeze  out  the  future. 
Rather  we  must  educate  many  who 
harbor  unfounded  suspicions  of  anything 
new,  and  who  place  rigid  and  unfounded 
faith  in  anything  old. 

The  administration  has  indicated  It 
favors  ratification  of  the  Consular  Con- 
vention. But  experience  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  the  campaign  in  opposition  to 
the  treaty  today,  convince  me  that  some- 
thing more  is  required. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  President  to  de- 
clare to  the  American  people,  and  the 
world,  his  determination  to  achieve  a 
victory  in  the  Senate  for  the  Consular 
Convention.  Only  the  most  forceful  and 
persuasive  testimony  will  result  In  rati- 
fication, and  justify  the  hopes  of  those, 
like  myself,  who  believe  in  this  first 
cautious  step  toward  new  East-West 
understanding. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  c(»n- 
pllment  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  on  his  very  eloquent  speech 
and  his  forceful  support  of  the  Consular 
Convention. 

I  bdleve  that  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  have  been  deliberately  misrepre- 
sented by  same.  Tet  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  honest  misunder- 
standing about  Its  provisions,  and  (pin- 
ions honestly  held. 

My  colleague  has  done  a  great  deal 
today  to  explain  correctly  and  factually 
the  provisions  of  the  convention. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  there  Is  no 
provision  in  the  convention  which  orders 
any  particular  number  of  consulates  to 
be  opened.  There  Is  no  provision  which 
would  mean  that  our  coimtry  would  be 
flooded  with  an  avalanche  of  consular 
employees  and  officers. 

One  of  the  fears  held  by  the  people  of 
our  country — and  this  Is  apparent  from 
the  mall  that  I  receive  and  the  Senator 
receives  and  it  is  normal — is  that  the 
consulates  established  would  be  seats  of 
espionage.  The  idea  has  been  fostered 
by  several  organizations  who  quote  the 
letter  of  the  distingiiished  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Mr. 
Hoover. 

I  think,  however,  upon  reading  his  let- 
ters that  one  cannot  say  that  he  has 
fostered  this  idea.  He  has  simply  stated 
a  fact,  that  the  additional  number  of  of- 
ficers and  employees  here  will,  of  course, 
be  possible  sources  of  espionage.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  no  one  would  be  more 
stire  that  he  could  control  those  possible 
sources  of  espionage  than  Mr.  Hoover. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  10  to  15  em- 
ployees and  officers  would  be  added  to 
the  452  now  In  this  coimtry. 

The  Senator  has  correctly  pointed  out 
that  this  convention  would  Insure  Im- 
portant protections  and  advantages  for 
the  citizens  of  our  country  who  may  be 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Today  they  enjoy 
no  procedural  rights  if  they  are  held  In 
detention.  But,  imder  this  treaty  they 
would  be  assured  procedural  rights 
greater  than  those  accorded  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  be  required 
to  notify  the  consular  offices  at  once  of 
the  detention  of  an  American  citizen  and 
to  provide  continuing  commimlcation 
and  access  to  any  of  our  citizens  de- 
tained by  consular  officers. 

In  a  larger  sense  the  Senator  has  called 
attention  to  a  most  significant  value  of 
the  convention.  It  is  that  it  would  be  a 
step — although  it  may  be  a  small  step — 
toward  the  reduction  of  tensions  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  could  be  a  little  step  which  might  lead 
to  a  nonproliferation  treaty  regarding 
nuclear  weapons. 

It  could  be  a  step — a  small  step,  but 
nevertheless  a  step — toward  better  com- 
mimlcatlons  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  settlement  of  some  of  the  problems 
which,  as  long  as  they  last,  threaten  war 
and  world  peace. 

I  happen  to  be  the  newest  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  but 
I  shall  vote  for  the  convention  and  for 
this  small  step  toward  peace. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague. 

He  has  given  an  accurate  description 
of  the  convention.    As  a  Imown  leader 


of  our  Republican  Party,  or  who  has 
held  official  posts  in  the  Republican 
Party,  he  has  the  light  toward  advanced 
positions  of  our  party  ao  that  it  might  not 
become  retrograde. 

He  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  convention  could  be  a  step  toward 
better  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  reduction  of  tensions,  and  we  hope 
toward  true  peace  someday  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  my  senior 
colleague  for  his  very  generous  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
stated  earlier  today,  I  hope  the  Senate 
can  consider  this  consular  treaty  in  a 
sane  and  rational  manner  and  not  be 
overly  influenced  by  agitators  who  have 
special  axes  to  grind. 

I  do  not  think  Russia  has  behaved  for 
the  last  2  years  as  a  first-class  nation 
should.  Certainly  Russia  should  assume 
much  responsibility  for  the  continuation 
of  the  war  In  southeast  Asia,  and  I  am 
not  In  a  forgiving  mood  as  far  as  that 
goes.  However,  this  consular  treaty  Is 
another  matter.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  let  people  who  originally  came  to 
this  country  seeking  freedom  dictate  our 
course  in  world  affairs  or  agitate  war  and 
violence  In  other  countries,  particularly 
In  countries  from  which  they  came. 

If  people  come  to  America,  they  should 
accept  the  traditions  and  the  rules  of  our 
country. 

It  is  said  that  this  convention  will 
open  the  way  to  more  sps^ng  on  the  part 
Of  the  Russians.  As  far  as  I  know, 
every  embassy  and  consulate  in  every 
country  in  the  world  teams  what  it  can 
about  what  Is  going  ©n  In  the  country 
In  which  it  happens  to  be  located.  I 
expect  that  is  true  of  the  Russians,  but  I 
fear  there  is  not  much  that  the  Russians 
can  learn  about  this  country  that  is  not 
already  freely  offered  to  them. 

As  an  example,  I  had  a  request  from 
constituents  the  other  day  for  a  certain 
map.  I  called  the  Defense  Department 
to  get  a  copy  of  the  map.  I  was  told :  "It 
is  classified.  They  cannot  have  that 
map."  So  they  had  to  go  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Offloe  and  pay  20  cents 
for  the  map.  I  am  sure  that  the  Rus- 
sians could  do  the  same  thing. 

I  did  not  give  away  a  classified  map. 
I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky to  think  that  I  was  trying  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  know  that  the  New 
England  frugality  of  the  Senator  would 
have  prevented  him  from  paying  the  20 
cents. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  had  to  pay  20  cents 
for  the  map.  I  am  sorry  in  a  way  that 
the  proposed  Consular  Treaty — to  which 
perhaps  I  had  not  given  enough  atten- 
tion up  to  a  month  ago — has  now  be- 
come a  symbol  of  hate  and  Is  being  ex- 
ploited by  agitators  to  encourage  violence 
and  even  war  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  done  a  good  Job. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  commenting  on 
what  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  so 
well  pointed  out,  I  may  say  that  It  will 
be  pointed  out  by  those  who  object  to  this 


treaty — they  are  men  of  sincerity  and 
dedication  and  patriotism — that  the 
record  is  replete  with  Russian  vlolationa 
of  agreements.    This  is  true.   I  admit  It. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  hour  of 
2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi< 
ness,  which  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  Legislative  Clebx.  A  bill  (S. 
355)  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  UNITED  STATES-SOVIET 
CONSULAR  TREATY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  may  continue  with  hia 
address. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  MORTON.  My  point  is  that  the 
monolithic  structure  still  exists,  to  a  de- 
gree, but  not  to  the  degree  that  it  existed 
at  the  time  of  Stalin.  Indications  are 
that  things  are  getting  better.  In  the 
so-called  satellite  countries,  we  see  now 
the  profit  motive  being  reinjected  into 
the  society,  because  the  profit  motive 
works,  rather  than  the  planned  motive. 

I  believe  that  progress  is  being  made, 
and  merely  because  agreements  have 
been  violated  is  no  sign  that  we  must 
stop.  The  test  ban  treaty,  which  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  I  supported, 
has  not  been  violated,  to  my  knowledge, 
and  I  believe  that  we  have  adequate  sur- 
veillance. I  believe  that  this  proposal 
presents  an  opportunity  to  take  another 
step  forward. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  a  very  eloquent  and 
succinct  statement  on  this  important 
treaty. 

My  mail  is  nmning  about  100  to  1 
against  the  treaty,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  indicated  that  his  mail  is 
running  also.  I  consider  that  I  am  an 
authority  on  "kook"  mail,  because  I  have 
received  a  goodly  amount  of  it  during 
my  political  life.  However,  in  the  mail 
that  I  have  received  during  the  last  few 
days  from  my  constituents  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  and  from  people  in  other 
States  are  letters  from  msuiy  sincere  and 
dedicated  Americans  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  meaning  of  this  treaty. 
In  letter  after  letter  I  find  quotations 
from  a  so-called  letter  written  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  a  man  whom,  I  am  siu"e, 
we  all  deeply  admire  and  respect  for 
his  great  skill  and  for  his  patriotism. 
They  say  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  called  this 
treaty  "a  cherished  goal  for  the  Soviet 
intelligence  services."  Because  of  this 
quotation  and  because  I  have  not  seen 
the  letter,  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  jimlor  Senator  from  Kentucky  wishes 
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to  comment  on  the  statement  by  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  its  relationship  to  the 
question  that  will  be  before  the  Senate 
when  we  consider  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
comment. 

I  beUeve  that  three  letters  from  the 
dlstingiiished  Director  of  the  FBI  on  this 
subject  are  public  and  a  matter  of 
record — two  to  the  committee  and  one 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDTl.  I  believe  that  these  let- 
ters should  be  read  hi  their  entirety. 

It  is  obvious — we  all  grant  this — ^that 
the  burdens  on  Mr.  Hoover's  office,  on 
the  FBI,  would  be  Increased  should  con- 
sulates be  established.  Should  15  more 
Russian  nationals  with  consular  train- 
ing be  in  this  country,  more  surveillance 
would  be  required.  However,  I  pohit  out 
that  today  452  such  Russian  nationals 
are  in  this  country;  and  In  all  his  com- 
munications, the  distinguished  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  said  repeatedly  that  he  could  cope 
\i1th  the  problem.  He  may  have  to  ask 
Congress  for  5,  10,  15,  or  20  additional 
agents,  but  he  has  never  indicated  that 
he  could  not  adequately  cope  with  this 
problem. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  the  full  content  of  these  letters  be 
made  available  to  his  constituents,  who 
are  rightfully  expressing  some  apprehen- 
sion because  of  quotations  out  of  context 
that  may  have  been  sent  to  them  through 

some  medium. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the    Senator    yield    for    an    additional 
question? 
Mr.  MORTON.   I  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.    Is  it  possible  to  ob- 
tain the  full  text  of  these  letters? 
Mr.  MORTON.    It  Is  possible. 
Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORTON.   I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  I  read  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  before  he  made  It.    I 
found  the  statement  very  cogent,  and  I 
certainly  entirely  agree  with  it. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  worth  remembering 
that  the  negotiations  for  consular  inter- 
change had  their  inception  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration;  that  the 
distinguished  former  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Nixon,  took  part 
and  proposed  this  interchange,  I  believe, 
in  1959,  as  the  Senator  pointed  out;  that 
the  business  of  seeking  to  find  some 
method  of  protecting  our  people  In  nego- 
tiation with  the  Russians  has  been  bi- 
partisan and  has  been  supported  by  at 
least  three  successive  administrations. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
strong  and  expert  background  behind 
this  proposal,  in  addition  to  the  Sena- 
tor's own  dlstingidshed  and  great  expe- 
rience in  the  foreign  policy  field,  when 
he  was  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
In  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  whether  it  is  not  also  a  fact 
that  with  respect  to  other  treaties  we 
have  had  with  the  Russians,  we  have  had 
no  difficulty  whatever — for  example,  the 
Antarctica  Treaty;  and  prior  to  the  ne- 
gotiation of  that  convention,  many  na- 
tions were  claiming  wedges  of  Antarctica. 
The  question  of  sovereignty— particularly 


the  question  of  mutual  exploration  and 
development — was  in  a  very  hazy  con- 
dition. 

I  have  spoken  with  an  American  scien- 
tist In  New  Zealand  who  was  en  route  to 
work  with  the  Russians  hi  Antarctica,  to 
cooperate  with  them,  by  direction  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  United  States, 
in  turn,  has  shared  in  scientific  investi- 
gation In  Antarctica. 

Since  that  convention  was  concluded, 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  serious  territorial 
conflicts  or  lack  of  cooperation  have 
occurred. 

I  call  attention,  also,  to  the  recently 
negotiated  Space  Treaty,  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  and  the  importance  of 
having  a  reasonable  and  cautious — and 
I  hope  Justified — optimism,  that  by 
agreeing  between  great  powers  that  the 
use  of  space  shall  not  include  military 
ventures  on  the  part  of  any  nation,  we 
have  progressed  to  seeking  to  advance 
the  possibilities  of  peace  In  this  world. 

I  believe  that  as  we  secure  our  per- 
sonnel In  dealing  with  the  Russians,  we 
eliminate,  or  hope  to  eliminate,  or 
should  elhnhiate,  another  possible  cause 
of  friction — that  is  that  every  time  the 
Russians  grab  an  American  citizen  and 
stick  him  in  the  "pokey,"  as  I  said  be- 
fore, American  public  opinion  is  in- 
flamed.  The  reverse  can  also  be  true. 

We  are  a  nation  of  law  and  order,  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men;  and, 
as  a  government  of  laws,  we  extend  the 
privilege  of  our  laws  to  the  Soviet  citizens 
on  condition  that  they  extend  to  our 
citizens  privileges  which  the  Russians  do 
not  extend  to  the  Soviet  citizens. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  convention 
might  Itself  have  some  impact  on  Rus- 
sian public  opinion,  which  is  more  im- 
portant now  than  It  was  10  years  ago; 
and  the  Russians  may  seek  to  extend  to 
American  nationals,  British  nationals, 
and  Japanese  nationals  some  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  American  system  of  law  and 
order  which  are  presently  denied  the 
Soviet  citizens— presently  denied  to  us 
but  permitted  to  the  British  and  the 
Japanese. 

In  my  opinion,  the  suivantages  Inher- 
ent in  this  proposal  weigh  heavily  on  our 
side,  although  the  question  of  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  is  always  Involved 
in  the  working  out  of  a  convention  or 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
his  great  contribution. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  question  about  an  open  society  is 
of  some  interest.  Obviously,  we  are  an 
open  society.  One  can  read  some  of  our 
great  newspapers  or  magazines  and  find 
out  as  much  about  this  country  as  one 
can  probably  find  out  about  Russia 
through  consulates  for  that  matter. 

I  recaU  that  hi  the  days  of  World  War 
II,  I  was  hi  command  of  a  vessel  in  the 
Pacific.  We  had  received  some  ammvmi- 
tion.  with  Instructions  that  we  could  not 
do  anything  about  examining  it,  taking 
it  apart,  or  anything  else.  We  had  to  fire 
it  once  a  week.  It  contahied  a  proximity 
fuze.  If  it  blew  up  before  It  hit  the 
water.  It  was  all  right;  if  it  did  not,  we 
threw  the  whole  lot  overboard.  We  ar- 
gued at  great  length  in  the  wardroom  as 
to  how  that  fuze  worked.    Some  thought 


it  was  a  magnetic  device  and  some 
thought  that  it  was  a  radar  device.  We 
made  a  bet  one  day.  We  decided  to  meet 
5  years  after  the  war  and  pay  off  the  bet. 
We  came  ashore  several  days  later  and 
picked  up  the  overseas  edition  of  Time 
magazine  and  foimd  the  entire  fuze  ex- 
plained and  we  were  able  to  settle  the  bet 
before  the  war  was  over. 

We  are  an  open  society  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  two  or  three  Russians  in  Chi- 
cago are  going  to  find  out  more  than  I 
can  find  out  in  the  New  York  Thnes  or  In 
Time  magazine. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  might  add  a  footnote 
to  the  statement  of  the  Senator.  I  was 
the  second-ranking  Intelligence  officer  In 
the  3d  Amphibious  Force.  The  fuze 
about  which  the  Senator  spoke  was  so 
secret  that  the  hif  ormation  was  not  avail- 
able to  me  as  the  No.  2  man.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  In  stating  that  the  expla- 
nation could  be  found  in  Time  magazine 

but  I  did  not  know  It  aboard  ship,  and  I 
was  the  second-ranking  intelligence  offi- 
cer in  a  major  force. 

Mr.  MORTON.  This  is  one  of  the 
prices  that  we  pay  for  having  an  open 
society.  I  hope  that  we  will  always  have 
an  open  society.  I  beUeve  that  the  price 
is  well  worth  the  reward. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    VETERANS' 

MESSAGE 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today,  the  President  has  sent  to  Congress 
a  fine  message  proposing  additional  vet- 
erans* benefits,  both  for  the  veterans  of 
our  present  confiict  in  Vietnam  and  for 
the  veterans  of  prior  wars.  I  feel  sure 
that  Congress  will  look  most  favorably 
on  these  proposals  to  insure  fully  ade- 
quate recognition  and  benefits  for  the 
veterans  who  have  made  sacrifices  and 
are  making  sacrifices  to  Insure  our  free- 
dom and  security.  I  am  sure  that  Con- 
gress will  act  speedily  to  look  at  every 
veterans  program  and  make  needed  im- 
provements. Pensions,  dlsabiUty  com- 
pensation, hospitalization,  and  readjust- 
ment educational  benefits  wlU  all  get  our 
attention. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
has  become  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  which  was  passed 
last  year  through  congressional  Initia- 
tive. The  President's  message  points  out 
that  today  over  250,000  young  veterans 
are  taking  trahiing  under  the  bill,  and 
they  will  become  500,000  before  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  message  expresses  concern  with 
the  situation  of  the  100.000  yoimg  men 
leaving  the  service  every  year  who  have 
not  finished  high  schools.  I  certainly 
share  their  concern.  Last  year  the  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  for  high  school  educa- 
tion but  when  the  cold  war  GI  bill  was 
returned  to  the  Senate  with  the  House 
amendments,  it  was  discovered  that  lan- 
guage in  the  House  bill  defended  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  would  have 
barred  any  GI  educational  benefits  to 
veterans  needing  high  school  training. 
At  my  insistence,  after  much  argument 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration,  they 
agreed  not  to  oppose  a  further  Senate 
amendment  insuring  the  right  of  a  vet- 
eran to  finish  his  high  school  education 
with  GI  bill  benefits.    So  I  am  gratified 
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that  this  year,  at  last,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  "gotten  religion"  and 
supports  a  plan  to  even  more  fully  en- 
courage high  school  completion  by  vet- 
erans. They  are  late  to  the  fold,  but  I 
welcome  them  for  making  their  meritori- 
ous proposal. 

A  further  Improvement  proposed  to  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  by  the  administration 
Is  In  raising  the  amounts  of  monthly  ed- 
ucational allowances  payable.  The  ad- 
ministration proposed  Increase  to  $130 
for  a  single  veteran  Is  the  same  as  that 
proposed  by  my  bill  S.  9.  but  the  further 
Increases  suggested  would  not  meet  the 
needs  of  the  veterans  with  families. 

The  52  cosponsors  of  S.  9,  the  bill  pro- 
viding educational  benefits  to  Vietnam 
veterans  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
Korean  GI  bill,  will  want  to  study  the  de- 
tails of  the  administration  proposal 
carefully.  In  comparison  with  the  more 
generous  provisions  of  S.  9  now  pending. 
I  feel  that  there  Is  a  great  need  to  re- 
store flight  training,  on-the-job,  and  on- 
the-farm  training  to  the  options  avail- 
able imder  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  and  to 
Improve  both  the  amounts  and  duration 
of  the  benefits  none  of  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  President's  message.  This 
nimiber  of  cosponsors  indicates  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  shares  my  dedre 
to  make  really  meaningful  Improve- 
ments In  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  Korean  GI 
bill,  a  veteran  could  take  flight  training, 
on-the-job,  and  on-the-farm  training. 
The  House  of  Representatives  cut  that 
out  of  the  GI  bill  last  year.  We  had  to 
accept  the  deletion  of  flight  training, 
on-the-job,  and  on-the-farm  training  or 
lose  the  bill  entirely.  Thus,  we  took  the 
bill  with  those  Items  cut  out,  but  they 
are  in  the  Senate  bill  now  pending,  S.  9, 
cosponsored  by  52  Senators. 

I  regret  these  subjects  are  not  specifi- 
cally mentioned  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage but  I  hope  that  when  this  bill  passes 
the  Senate,  our  veterans  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  take  flight  training, 
on-the-job,  and  on-the-farm  training,  as 
the  veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  conflict  did.  There  is  a  great 
necessity  for  this  training  at  this  time. 
Every  estimate  is  that  we  will  be  short 
12,000  commercial  pilots  in  this  country 
by  the  year  1970.  Many  pilots — ^flying 
other  commercial  planes  today  are  flying 
on  temporary  certificates,  I  am  told. 
These  cold  war  and  Vietnam  veterans 
should  have  the  opportvmity  to  take  flight 
training  and  my  bill  will  be  one  way  to 
meet  the  shortage. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hot- 
LiNGS  In  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  opera- 


tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    64 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  64  and  ask  that  It  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  im- 
mediately after  the  item  relating  to  section 
122  of  the  bill,  Insert  the  following  new  Item : 

"Sec.  123.  Standing  Rul«s  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30,  between  Uses  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"STANDING  BtTLES  OF  THE  SENATE 

"Sec.  123.  Paragraph  8  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  S«nate  Is  repealed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
will  recall  that,  after  rather  substantial 
debate  yesterday,  the  Senate  by  a  very 
substantial  majority,  tabled  an  amend- 
ment which  I  had  offered  to  give  to  six 
legislative  committees  of  the  Senate; 
namely,  the  Committees  on  Commerce, 
Finance,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Judiciary,  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  same  priv- 
ilege of  having  three  of  their  members 
serve  ex  oflBcio  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  when  bills  coming  within 
the  legislative  competence  of  those  com- 
mittees were  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  funding,  as  has  been 
given  for  some  time  to  eight  other  com- 
mittees; namely,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  Armed  Services,  District  of 
Columbia,  Public  Works,  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Atomic  Energy,  and  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

During  the  course  of  that  debate 
several  Senators  suggested  that  they 
thought  It  was  indeed  inequitable  and 
unfair  to  give  this  special  privilege, 
largely  on  an  historical  basis,  to  certain 
legislative  conunlttees  while  denying  it 
to  others,  but  that  they  would  prefer  to 
remove  the  privilege  from  the  eight  com- 
mittees rather  than  to  grant  it  to  the  six 
additional  committees. 

Mr.  President,  I  indicated  at  that  time 
that  I  would  propose  the  pending  amend- 
ment in  the  event  that  my  earlier  amend- 
ment was  tabled,  which  it  was. 

In  the  Interest  of  consistency  and,  In- 
deed, of  poetic  justice,  I  cannot  see  the 
slightest  justification  for  favoring  the 
eight  committees  over  the  other  six  le^s- 
lative  committees. 

Therefore,  I  am  adopting  the  sugges- 
tion made  to  me  by  the  minority  leader 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN],  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Mthidt,  on  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEY],  and  one  or  two  others. 
I  would  like  to  give  Senators  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  this  inequity  in  the 
present  procedure  and  thus  eliminate  all 
ex  officio  members  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  care  to  say  anything  more  than 
I  have  already.  I  hope  to  get  a  roUcall 
vote  on  this  matter.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  would  be  in- 
terested, I  would  be  happy  to  propound 
a  unanimous  consent  request  to  limit  the 


time  on  this  amendment,  after  we  have 
a  quorum  call,  and  after  we  have  gotten 
enough  Senators  to  raise  the  yeas  and 
nays,  and  determine  whether  there  Is  any 
objection  to  a  limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
that  there  Is  no  useful  purpose  to  be 
served  in  using  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  time  on  the  pending  amendment.  All 
Senators  are  familiar  with  the  operation 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
the  proposal  made  in  the  amendment  of 
the  additional  six  committees  and  the 
eight  committees  which  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  setting  up  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1922. 

Would  the  Senator  feel  that  15  minutes 
would  be  a  sufficient  time  for  discussion? 
I  do  have  one  thing  with  which  I  am 
concerned.  Many  Senators  are  not  in 
the  Chamber,  unfortimately,  although 
they  are  fully  advised  as  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Many  of  them  who  are  in  the  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  joint  meet- 
ing downstairs  have  expressed  strong 
opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  as 
the  Senator  would  perhaps  expect.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  wish  to  be  heard 
on  this  subject  or  not. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  be  guided  en- 
tirely by  the  desire  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  say  that  I 
should  like  to  have  some  time  reserved, 
if  possible,  for  them,  if  they  wish  to  make 
use  of  It.  Therefore,  if  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  care  to  proceed  for 
a  few  moments,  I  will  try  to  ascertain 
from  these  Members  whether  they  have 
a  desire  for  time  or  not. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say  and  therefore  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorxun  in  order  to  permit  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  to  make  the  inquiry 
he  has  in  mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  12  Leg.J 

Anderson  Gruenlng 

Baker  Hansen 

Bartlett  Harris 

Bayb  Hart 

Bible  Hayden 

Boggs  HIU 

Brooke  Holland 

Burdlclc  Holllngs 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Hruska 

Clark  Kuchel 

Cooper  Long,  Mo. 

Cotton  Magn\ieon 

Curtis  McGee 

Domlnlck  McGovem 

Ervln  Metcalf 

Oore  Monroney 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ty- 
dings]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff]  are  necessarily  absent. 


Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pastore 

PeU 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennla 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorac'o  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jav- 
nsl.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Ma- 
ier],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.    Tower]    are    absent    on    official 

business.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  be  directed  to  request  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  Senators.  

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  Uttle  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 

Hatfield  Pearson 

Hlckenlooper     Prouty 
Inouye  Proxmlre 

Jackson  Randolph 

Jordan,  N.C.       Russell 
Jordan,  Idaho    Scott 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Smith 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cuinon 

Carlson 

Case 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Ellender 

Ftnnln 

Fulbrlght 

orlffln 

Hartke 


LauBche 

Idansfleld 

McClellan 

Mondale 

Mufikle 

Nelson 


Thurmond 
WUUams.  N.J. 
WUllams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


A  quo- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
rum  is  present. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
apologize  for  the  delay,  but  I  felt  that 
since  this  matter  concerned  the  ex  offi- 
cio seats  of  some  27  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that  it 
would  be  best  to  have  a  live  quorum  so 
that  these  members  would  be  on  notice 
that  this  amendment  to  eliminate  ex  offi- 
cio membership  from  all  committees  was 
being  proposed. 

It  would  provide  only  for  the  26  regu- 
lar members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  we  have  at  the  present  time, 

UNANIMOtrS  CONSENT  AGBKXMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request  for 
time  at  the  conclusion  of  my  brief  re- 
marks, hoping  to  close  debate  in  10  to 
15  minutes,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided. 

I  do  feel  that  we  should  have  some  of 
the  Members  who  serve  as  ex  officio 
members  of  the  committee  present  to 
explain  the  duties  they  perform. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  we  could  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  the  amendment  be  limited  to  15 
minutes,  with  the  time  to  be  controlled 
and  equally  divided  by  me  and  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shsdl 
not  object,  would  the  distinguished  sen- 


ior Senator  from  Oklahoma  be  agree- 
able to  20  minutes? 

Mr.    MONRONEY.      That    would    be 

Mr.  CLARK.    Ten  minutes  to  a  side? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    That  would  be  10 
minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  agreeable. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
that  20  minutes  be  allowed  on  the 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Reorganization  carefully 
considered  both  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. His  first  recommendation  was 
that  we  add  three  representatives  from 
each  of  the  six  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate  which  had  heretofore  not 
been  represented  in  ex  officio  member- 
ship. 

Yesterday  during  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  it  was  suggested  that  if  we  can- 
not have  ex  officio  membership  for  all 
committees,  we  should  not  have  it  for 
any. 

It  was  decided  not  to  extend  the  privi- 
lege of  ex  officio  membership.  Then  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  offered  the 
present  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
present  ex  officio  membership  on  the 
eight  conamlttees  that  have  enjoyed  this 
privilege. 

I  point  out  one  Important  reason  why 
I  feel  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  be  unwise.  As  I  say,  the  commit- 
tee carefully  considered  both  the  amend- 
ment proposed  on  yesterday  and,  in  sub- 
stance, the  amendment  proposed  today. 
We  feel  that  the  members  who  pres- 
ently serve  in  an  ex  officio  capacity  have 
a  certain  degree  of  expertise  and  experi- 
ence that  go  along  with  the  position,  and 
that  that  adds  greatly  to  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Appropriations  Committee 

has. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcxilture  now  has  three 
members.  A  bill  pertaining  to  financing 
required  for  the  various  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  understand. 

I  believe  that  everyone  can  appreciate 
the  need  for  expertise  and  experience 
from  the  Armed  Services  Conmilttee  in 
the  writing  up  and  marking  up  of  the  $76 
billion  total  Defense  appropriations  bills 
which  will  be  facing  us  in  a  few  weeks. 

With  Its  $500  million  budget,  I  believe 
we  can  understand  why  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  needs  people 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  who 
understand  that  work;  because  very  few 
of  the  regular  members  concern  them- 
selves with  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriations with  the  exception  of  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  District  of  Columbia,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  . 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  a 
highly  technical  committee.  Involving 
thousands  of  public  works  projects 
throughout  the  Nation.  Its  members 
too,  have  a  special  degree  of  Information. 

With  respect  to  Atomic  Energy  and 
Space,  I  think  it  needless  to  say  that 
special  knowledge  is  required  of  what  Is 
going  on  Ln  the  complicated  and  often 


secret  authorizations  and  needs  for  the 
development  of  this  scientific  research 
and  new  weapons. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  position  taken  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

At  this  time,  as  a  result  of  the  very 
able  and  dlstii^guished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  ilso  being 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, we  are  now  having  joint 
hearings   on   the    $12   billion    supple- 
mental and  the  $73  billion  budget  for 
fiscal  1968.    In  effect,  this  means  that 
the  various  leading  members — civilian 
and  military — of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense only  appear  once  In  order  to  de- 
fend the  position  of  the  administration 
with  respect  to  this  $73  billion  budget. 
Mr.  President,  especially  considering 
the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
Is  conducting  joint  hearings  on  the  ap- 
propriations bill,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  not  decide  to  eliminate  the 
Armed    Services    Conmilttee    members 
from  their  ex  officio  representation  on 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  informed  that  the  minority  has  no 
request  for  time,  so  this  would  leave 
additional  time  for  Senators  who  wish 
to  speak,  and  also  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
if  he  wishes  additional  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  no  further  time  he  would 
yield,  I  yield  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  that  is 
now  before  the  Senate  involves  the  legis- 
lative efficiency  of  this  body,  and  we 
should  consider  seriously  what  would 
result  if  the  amendment  were  adopted. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  tJiat  when  one 
becomes  Involved  In  the  defense  budget, 
he  is  speaking  of  $85  billion.  More  im- 
portant than  the  amount  of  money  is 
the  complicated  nature  of  the  budget. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  have  the  responsibility 
of  authorizing  all  the  procurement  to 
support  the  Defense  Establishment.  One 
cannot  disassociate  that  authority  from 
the  responsibility  that  exists  within  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  to  pass  on 
the  appropriations  to  implement  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  program. 

It  has  been  my  experience — and  I  know 
that  it  has  been  the  experience  of  those 
of  us  who  serve  as  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  De- 
fense— that  this  association  is  extremely 
helpful  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  to  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Department  of  E>efense. 

I  carmot  think  of  an  area  more  impor- 
tant than  that  of  national  security.  It 
would  be  a  mistake,  Indeed,  to  break  up 
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this  fine  working  relationship  that  has 
played  such  an  Important  part,  in  my 
judgment,  in  making  for  a  more  efficient 
conduct  of  the  problem  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  As  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  and  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  have  pointed  out.  we 
hold  concurrent  hearings.  This  not  only 
saves  the  time  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  but  It  also 
saves  the  time  of  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Of  even  greater  importance  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  demonstrated  that  we  do 
a  much  better  job  with  this  kind  of  work- 
ing relationship  than  we  would  do  with- 
out that  arrangement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  It  not  a  fact, 
also,  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  of  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  a  member, 
fixes  in  every  instance  the  top  authoriza- 
tion limit  not  only  of  weapons  and  space 
programs  and  material  programs,  in- 
cluding aviation  and  Navy  supphes  and 
things  of  that  kind,  but  also  determines 
the  total  public  works  of  the  Military 
Establishment,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad;  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible.  In  the  limited  time  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  the 
bills  before  it,  to  ascertain  fully  the 
needs  for  the  appropriations  for  our  far- 
flung  military  forces  around  the  world, 
both  in  material  and  in  the  building  of 
necessary  installations? 

In  addition,  there  are  both  the  mili- 
tary applications  of  space  and  the  mili- 
tary applications  of  atomic  energy,  are 
there  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  is  Intimately  Involved  because  it 
has  the  responsibility,  through  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions, of  implementing  the  nuclear  test 
ban  safeguard,  for  example.  The 
budget  contains  a  sizable  amoimt  of 
money  that  covers  those  items.  Then, 
of  course,  all  the  weapons  programs  that 
relate  to  the  application  of  atomic  weap- 
ons are  contained  in  the  budget. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations gets  the  benefit  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  who  are  working 
the  year  aroimd  on  national  defense 
matters.  Obviously,  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropri- 
ations are  necessarily  limited  as  to  time 
because  they  serve  also  on  other  sub- 
committees on  appropriations. 

In  my  opinion,  this  working  relation- 
ship has  inured  to  the  benefit  of  both 
committees  and,  more  Important,  I  think, 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  enables  us 
to  do  a  far  better  Job. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  brings  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  the  tal- 
ents, the  knowledge,  and  the  experience 
of  Senators  who  devote  almost  all  of 
their  time  to  highly  technical  programs 
that  are  so  vital  to  the  Nation's  security. 
The  ex  officio  membership  oh  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
would  be  abolished  by  the  amendment, 
as  would  the  ex  officio  membership  of 
Senators  who  are  members  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences.  They  would  lose  their  mem- 
bership on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  not  saying 
that  they  would  not  continue  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  but  on  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations  at  least  three  of 
them  would  have  to  give  up  their  seats. 

Mr.     JACKSON.     The     Senator     is 

COFI*6Ctj 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  1  minute 
left. 

Mr.  CLAFIK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  may  have  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  CffTICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  put  his  finger 
on  the  problem  when  he  said,  among 
other  things,  as  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Washington  has  mentioned,  that  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Appropriations  are  also  chair- 
men of  other  subcommittees  to  whose 
work  they  must  devote  a  great  deal  of 
time.  The  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  one  of  them.  He  serves  on  the 
Subcommittees  on  Independent  Offices 
Appropriations  and  Defense  Appropria- 
tions. Without  the  aid  of  the  ex  officio 
members,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
huge  Department  of  Defense  budget,  on 
some  of  the  line  items  and  details,  we 
would  not  have  enough  time  to  exarnine 
into  every  item.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
important  that,  at  least  in  this  field,  we 
retain  those  Senators.  If  the  activities 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations were  the  only  work  that  its 
members  had  to  attend  to,  that  would 
be  one  thing.  But  almost  all  of  them  are 
also  deeply  involved  in  other  committees, 
some  of  them  as  chaimien,  and  they  rely 
on  the  advice  they  receive  from  the  ex 
officio  members  from  other  committees. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  put 
his  finger  on  the  real,  practical  problem 
of  the  workings  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
defense  appropriations,  which  have  al- 
ways been  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  budget. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday It  was  conceded  by  several  of  the 
debaters  that  consistency  in  the  applica- 
tion of  principle  in  constituting  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee  would  require 
representation  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations by  all  of  the  committees  ex- 
cept a  certain  designated  number,  as  the 
rule  now  requires. 

I  put  the  question  yesterday  to  the 


Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mom- 
roney]  as  to  whether  there  would  be 
greater  efficiency  in  the  management  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  if  the 
committee  membership  were  stripped  of 
the  ex  officio  members,  or  whether  there 
would  be  greater  efficiency  if  the  num- 
ber of  ex  officio  members  were  enlarged. 

The  answer  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa was  that  greater  efficiency  would 
be  achieved  with  the  reduction  rather 
than  an  expansion  of  the  members. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  voted 
against  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  Inasmuch 
as  we  were  told  that  if  we  wanted  effi- 
ciency in  the  management  of  the  com- 
mittee we  should  reduce  the  number,  I 
said  yesterday  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  offer  an  amendment 
to  reduce  the  nimiber  of  the  members  1 
would  support  him.  That  is  what  I  do 
today.  I  support  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  because  it 
was  rather  generally  conceded  that  with 
the  large  nimiber  of  members  there  was 
difficulty  in  getting  quorums  and  also 
there  was  confusion. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is 
consistent.  He  said  we  should  have  each 
of  the  standing  committees  represented, 
or  none  of  them.  When  he  asked  yes- 
terday that  each  committee  be  repre- 
sented, his  proposal  was  rejected.  To- 
day he  asks  that  none  of  the  standing 
committees  be  represented.  He  argues 
that  greater  efficiency  will  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Olark] 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  am  faintly  amused  at  the  course  the 
debate  has  taken  yesterday  and  today. 
Having  exhausted  the  arguments  In  sup- 
port of  giving  to  six  standing  committees 
the  same  privileges  of  ex  officio  members 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  as 
have  been  given  for  purely  historical 
reasons  to  eight  other  committees;  yes- 
terday a  motion  to  table  was  made  and 
the  amendment  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of 
63  to  13.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  for  his 
consistency  in  this  regard.  He  was  one 
of  the  13.  He  would  Uke  to  see  all  com- 
mittees have  the  same  privileges  to  which 
only  some  committees  are  presently 
entitled. 

However.  I  ask  the  other  63  Senators 
who  voted  differently  yesterday— most 
of  whom,  I  ask  that  the  Record  show, 
are  not  now  in  the  Chamber — what  their 
justification  would  be  if  they  should  now 
decide  they  want  to  have  their  cake  and 
eat  it  too  and  perpetuate  the  present 
inequitable  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  faintly  amused 
at  the  strenuous  argiunents  made  in  sup- 
port of  having  ex  officio  members  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  there  are  presently 
four  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  who  are  also  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  They  we 
Senators  Russell,  Stknnis,  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Sbiith.  So  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  within  the  confines  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  there  are 
sufficient  Senators  who  know  what  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  Is  up  to 
when  it  is  dealing  with  authorizations. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  in  due 
course  that  we  could  get  away  from  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  overemphasis  of  the 
military-industrial  complex  way  of  life, 
and  get  back  to  supporting  adequately 
some  of  the  Great  Society  programs 
which  were  cut  substantially  last  year 
Mid,  in  essence,  will  be  cut  further  this 
year.  It  never  occurs  to  anybody,  except 
a  few  of  us,  to  suggest  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which 
does  not  have  the  privilege  of  ex  officio 
members,  should  be  given  that  privilege 
because  of  the  enormous  siuns  which  it 
authorizes  every  year  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation, the  war  against  poverty,  health, 
and  a  score  of  other  measures. 

Whenever  anybody  suggests  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  which 
votes  for  preparations  for  war,  should  be 
placed  hi  the  same  category  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  suid  Public  Welfare, 
which  votes  for  programs  in  the  interest 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  the  analogy  does 
not  seem  to  be  appealing  to  certain  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  little  doubt  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  vote,  but  I  will  be 
amused  to  see  the  rationale  by  which 
Senators  who  voted  against  my  amend- 
ment yesterday  justify  their  vote  against 
my  amendment  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney]  is  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quor\mi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  reschided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  having 
expired,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  64  of  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvanla  [Mr.  Clark]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ty- 
ddtgs]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
tMr.  Smathers],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fiuther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana  [Mr.   LoNQ].   the   Senator   from 


Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre], would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrsl,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Mn.LER],  the  Senator  from  IlUnois  [Mr. 
Percy]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield ].  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  17. 
nays  66,  as  follows: 


(No.  13  Leg.] 

YEAS— 17 

Baker  Qrlffln     * 

Bartlett  Lauscbe 

Brooke  McGovern 

Clark  Morse 

Dirksen  Moss 

Dodd  Mundt 

NAYS— 66 

Aiken  Hansen 

Anderson  Harris 

Bayb  Hart 

Bennett  Hartke 

Bible  Hayden 

BoggB  Hlckenlooper 

Burdlck  HUl 

Byrd,  Va.  HoUand 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  HoUlngs 

Cannon  Hniska 

Carlson  Inouye 

Case  Jackson 

Cooper  Jordan,  N.C. 

Cotton  Jordan,  Idaho 

Curtis  Kennedy,  Mass 

Domlnlck  Kuchel 

EUender  Long,  Mo. 

Ervln  Magnuson 

Fannin  Mansfield 

FMlbright  McCleUan 

Oore  McOee 

Oruenlng  Metcalf 

NOT  VOTINGI — 17 

AUott  JavltB  Percy 

Brewster  Kennedy,  N.Y.    Riblcoff 

Church  Long,  La.  Smathers 

Eastland  McC*rthy  Tower 

Pong  McIntyre  Tydings 

Hatfield  Mmer 


Pas  tore 
PeU 

Proxmire 
Smith 
WilUams,  N.J. 


Mondale 
Monroney 
Montoya 
Morton 
Murphy 
Muskle 
Nelson 
Pearson 
Prouty 
Randolph 
BusseU 
Scott 
Sparkman 
Spong 
.  Stennls 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
WUUams,  Del. 
Yar  borough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  No.  64  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   8 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  8,  and  ask  that  it  be 
read.  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  proposes  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  with  line  12,  page  14,  strike  out 
aU  to  and  Including  Une  8,  page  16.  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  No  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  shall  sit,  without  epecial 
leave,  while  the  Senate  or  the  House,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  in  session.  A  motion  for 
leave  for  a  standing  committee  to  sit  while 
the  Senate  or  the  House  Is  in  session  shaU 
be  a  privileged  motion  and  shall  not  be 
debatable.". 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  wish  to  propose 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  on  this  amendment  be 
limited  to  30  minutes  on  each  side,  30 
minutes  to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  and  30  minutes  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Would  the  Senator 
like  a  record  vote  on  this  amendment? 
Mr.  CLARK.    Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years — since  1946,  when  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  was 
passed — it  has  been  possible  for  a  single 
Senator  to  prevent  any  committee  of  the 
Senate  from  sitting  while  the  Senate  is 
in  session.  This  has  crippled  and  handi- 
capped the  work  of  our  overloaded  legis- 
lative committees. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
will  agree  with  me — and  I  ask  him 
whether  this  is  not  the  fact — that  it  was 
never  the  intention  of  the  authors  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  which  the 
Senator,  then  a  Representative,  so  skill- 
fully guided  through  the  other  body,  to 
permit  a  single  Senator  to  prevent  com- 
mittees from  sitting  while  the  Senate  is 
in  session,  but  that  this  practice  was  es- 
tablished by  a  ruling  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian somewhat  different  from  what  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  had  In  mind  at 
the  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  We  felt  it  should  re- 
quire special  permission  for  committees 
to  sit  during  a  session  of  the  Senate, 
but  we  never  had  anticipated  that  a 
unanimous-consent  rule  would  be  ap- 
pUed.  For  that  reason,  we  sought  in  our 
report,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  seeks  in  his  amendment,  to 
make  it  easier  for  committees  to  sit  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session,  and  particularly 
with  reference  to  a  prolonged  debate, 
when  the  Senate  Is  meeting  for  long 
hours  and  the  ordinary  meeting  times 
of  the  committees  cannot  possibly  be 
observed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  note 
some  of  the  testimony  given  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  at  a  hearing  held 
before  the  Commltteee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration back  in  1963,  which  con- 
firms the  imderstanding  we  have  both 
reached. 

At  that  time  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa said: 


In  the  Reorganization  Act  we  did  not  In- 
tend absolutely  to  prohibit  the  commltteea 
from  sitting  during  Senate  seeslons  except 
with  unanimous  consent  only.  We  meant 
that  they  should  not  sit  diiring  Senate  ses- 
sions without  special  leave.  This  leave  could 
even  be  by  a  majority  vote,  without  debate, 
or  it  covUd  be  by  permission  of  the  majority 
and  mln(»'ity  leaders. 

Now,  what  actually  happens,  as  all 
Senators  know,  is  that,  whether  or  not 
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for  purposes  of  delay — and  sometimes  It 
Is  only  for  purposes  of  personal  con- 
venience— a  Senator  will  either  refuse 
unanimous  consent  for  permitting  com- 
mittees to  sit  while  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion, or,  even  more  frequently,  he  will 
advise  the  majority  or  the  minority 
leader  that  if  such  a  request  Is  made,  he 
wishes  the  majority  or  the  minority 
leader,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  register 
an  objection  on  his  behalf. 

The  end  result  is  that  while  commit- 
tees, during  all  of  the  sessions  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  have  been 
refused  permission,  time  after  time,  to 
sit  while  the  Senate  is  in  session,  on 
moet  occasions  the  matter  never  comes 
to  a  record  vote  on  the  floor.  This  is  be- 
cause the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
of  the  subcommittee,  harassed  and  over- 
worked, and  desiring  to  get  legislation 
out  onto  the  floor,  goes  to  the  leader  of  his 
party  and  requests  the  leader  to  ask  or 
permit  him  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  may  sit  that  after- 
noon or  the  next  afternoon,  and  he  gets 
word  back,  "Well,  there  is  no  use  making 
that  request,  because  Senator  X  has  al- 
ready indicated  that  he  will  not  grant 
unanimous  consent."  So  the  request  is 
never  made. 

This  delaying  tsujtic,  never  intended  by 
the  Reorganization  Act,  In  my  considered 
opinion  each  year  holds  up  adjournment 
by  anjrwhere  from  2  weeks  to  a  month, 
and  I  speak,  I  think,  with  some  author- 
ity— at  least  the  same  authority  which 
any  other  Senator  would  have — because 
this  has  happened  time  after  time  with 
committees  on  which  I  serve,  with  a  con- 
sequent delay  in  the  marking  up  of  bills. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chdrch]  wsis  con- 
cerned about  this  matter,  the  Senate  did 
adopt  a  modification  of  the  present  prac- 
tice, which  permitted  committees  to  sit 
while  the  Senate  was  in  session,  but  only 
during  the  morning  hour. 

•nils  is  a  somewhat  dubious  blessing, 
since  on  some  days  the  morning  hour 
lasts  5  minutes  or  even  less,  and  on  some 
other  days  it  lasts  a  good  deal  more  than 
an  hour;  and  nobody  knows  ahead  of 
time  how  long  it  will  last.  So  It  is  rather 
dlfBcult  to  plan  for  a  committee  session. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  was  somewhat  fearful 
that  the  Clark-Mundt  axis,  which  was 
defeated  in  the  rollcall  vote  a  little  while 
ago,  would  not  last  forever,  but  I  am 
disappointed  that  its  demise  occurred  so 
soon. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  as  disappointed  as 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  but  I 
am  not  surprised. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  that  this  pack- 
age from  the  report  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee does  move  substantially  in  the  di- 
rection for  which  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  pleading.  It  is  quite 
a  different  thing,  may  I  say,  to  permit 
any  one  of  a  hundred  Senator^  to  get  up 
and,  with  not  much  thought  or  consider- 
ation, object  to  the  sitting  of  a  commit- 
tee, as  against  what  we  propose.  It  pro- 
vides that  all  we  need  to  do  in  order  to 
have  a  committee  sit  while  Congress  is 


in  session  is  to  have  both  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  concur. 

I  know  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
Senator.  He  is  going  to  say,  "Well,  that 
means  that  Instead  of  each  individual 
coming  up  and  objecting,  he  will  go  to 
his  respective  leader  and  say.  Please  ob- 
ject in  my  behalf.' " 

Granted  that  that  might  be  an  inclina- 
tion, it  is  also  true  that  we  all  recognize 
it  takes  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  make  the  U.S.  Senate  operative, 
and  the  leaders  are  pretty  effective 
people.  If  you  go  to  them  and  say, 
"Everett  or  Mike,  I  wish  you  would  ob- 
ject on  my  behalf,"  and  there  is  a  real 
need  to  move  forward  with  the  business 
of  the  Senate,  our  leaders  are  going  to 
say.  "Well,  now,  just  a  minute.  What  is 
bothering  you?" 

The  Senator  would  say:  "Well,  I 
cannot  be  there  for  this  reason,  or  for 
some  other  reason."  The  leader  will 
then  try  to  argue  with  him  and  talk  him 
out  of  it. 

I  think  it  will  accomplish  50  percent 
of  what  the  Senator  desires  if  he  permits 
it  to  stand  as  it  is,  whereas,  if  the  Sen- 
ator insists  on  having  a  rollcall  vote  each 
time,  it  would  deprive  those  meritorious 
cases  in  which  individual  Members  feel 
there  is  a  real  signiflcant  reason  why  the 
committee  should  not  meet  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session. 

I  spent  about  a  half  hour  this  after- 
noon discussing  the  bill  with  the  re- 
spective members  of  our  policy  commit- 
tee. There  is  serious  objection  to  any 
change  whatsoever  because  it  would  de- 
prive an  individual  Senator,  we  felt,  of 
the  right  to  be  sure  that  he  is  represent- 
ing his  State  adequately  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  a  case  in  which  he  might  have  a 
dual  responsibility. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  since  we 
are  operating  on  rather  limited  time,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to 
have  the  time  he  is  using  on  the  colloquy 
be  charged  against  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  yield  back  whatever  time  is  not 
consumed,  because  I  do  not  intend  to  use 
the  full  time  allotted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  made  substantial  progress.  I 
think  It  would  be  better  to  accept  this 
progress  and  be  sure  that  it  is  not  some- 
thing which  is  going  to  irritate  a  lot  of 
Senators  to  the  point  that  we  lose  every- 
thing we  have  gained  in  other  areas, 
rather  than  to  try  to  obtain  this  all  at 
one  fell  swoop. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  change  the  word  "substan- 
tial" to  "some,"  I  v/iU  agree  with  him. 
The  rule  brought  in  by  the  committee  on 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
serves  with  such  distinction  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  does  indeed  make 
progress. 

Without  wishing  to  be  unduly  lyrical: 

Tomorrow,    and    tomorrow,    and    tomorrow, 
Creeps  In  this  petty  paca  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 

I  doubt  if  that  progress  Is  much  more 
than  barely  perceptible  for  the  reasons 


which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  just  stated. 

I  point  out  that  there  is  no  feeling  on 
my  part  that  we  would  have  very  many, 
if  any,  rollcall  votes. 

The  text  of  my  amendment  provides 
that  a  motion  for  le£tVe  for  a  standing 
committee  to  sit  while  the  Senate  or 
House  is  in  session  shall  be  a  privileged 
motion  and  shall  not  be  debatable. 

I  should  think  that  5  out  of  10  of 
these  cases  would  be  decided  on  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  However,  if  we  have 
some  obstinate  brother  who  is  against 
having  a  meeting,  the  easiest  thing  to  do 
on  the  Senate  floor  is  to  get  a  rollcall 
vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  might  take  20  or  30  minutes,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  in  all  likelihood,  the 
committee  would  be  given  permission 
to  sit. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  present 
rule  has  been  advocated  through  the 
years  is  that  if  committees  sit  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session,  then  nobody  will 
come  to  the  floor  to  hear  that  delibera- 
tive debate  for  which  this  body  is  per- 
haps so  justly  noted  through  the  ringing 
corridors  of  time. 

I  would  think  that  perhaps  the  results 
of  the  debate  in  the  last  2  or  3  days— 
which  I  think  are  typical  of  the  Senate — 
might  lay  that  ghost. 

The  Senator  knows  better  than  I  how 
many  committees  are  meeting  at  the 
present  moment,  with  or  without  unani- 
mous consent,  but  it  took  us  the  better 
part  of  an  hour  to  get  a  live  quorum 
today.  And  when  we  had  a  live  quo- 
rum— if  I  may  say  so  sardonically — and 
the  Presiding  Officer  announced,  as  he  is 
required  to  do,  that  a  quorum  was  pres- 
ent, there  were  not  enough  Senators  on 
the  floor  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays. 
While  the  Presiding  Officer  was  stating 
that  there  were  51  Senators  present.  In 
effect,  there  were  not  11  Senators  on  the 
floor — another  sardonic  implication  of 
our  mores. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  the  Senator  not  ar- 
guing against  himself  when  he  says  that, 

because  if  we  have  51  Senators  present 
on  the  floor,  we  are  slowing  down  the 
committee  work. 

Progress  is  progress,  and  maybe  we 
ought  to  try  this  for  a  year  or  two  and 
see  how  it  works  before  we  try  to  change 
the  rules.  Otherwise,  people  who  are 
really  concerned  about  what  might  de- 
velop would  be  inclined  to  vote  against 
the  whole  package,  most  of  which  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  supports, 
and  much  of  which  is  certainly  of  a  sub- 
stantial nature. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  earlier  said,  the  South 
Dakota -Pennsylvania  axis  is  shatter- 
ing. Perhaps  we  had  better  agree  to 
disagree  on  this. 

I  must  indicate  before  I  close  that  this 
technique  of  one  Senator  being  able  to 
prevent  conunittees  from  sitting  has 
been  used  on  a  good  many  occasions  as 
the  adjunct  of  a  filibuster,  because  when 
a  little  group  of  determined  men  desire 
to  keep  a  piece  of  legislation  favored  by 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  from  coming 
to  a  vote,  one  of  the  screws  to  use— if  I 


may  Iwrrow  from  the  vocabulary  of  the 
torture  chamber— is  to  deny  permission 
to  all  committees  to  sit  while  the  Senate 
is  in  session,  with  the  end  result  that  the 
whole  legislative  process  come  to  a  halt. 
For  myself,  having  watched  with  both 
amusement  and  sometimes  dismay,  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
hardly  ever  anybody  on  the  floor  to 
participate  in  debate  in  the  Senate  ex- 
cept at  the  time  just  before  a  bill  is 
about  to  come  to  a  vote. 

Knowing,  as  I  and  I  think  most  of  my 
colleagues  do,  that  the  most  important 
work  of  the  Senate  is  done  in  committee 
and  not  on  the  floor,  I  would  rather  al- 
low more  time  for  work  in  committee, 
even  if  the  results  somewhat  curtail  floor 
attendance.  We  do  not  have  the  kind 
of  debate  which  I  suspect  went  out  with 
Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun.  At  least, 
we  do  not  engage  in  it  very  often  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I   am   happy    to   yield   to   my   genial 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.     HOLLAND.     Mr.     President,     I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  eagerness  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  the  bill. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  realizes  that 
the  amendment  he  has  just  offered 
would  afford  one  of  the  handiest  tools 
for  the  filibusterers.  whom  I  know  he 
generally  does  not  sympathize  with,  that 
he  could  possibly  suggest. 

Every  Senator  is  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee or  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
or  of  a  subcommittee,  and  to  make  a 
motion  for  conunittees  to  be  allowed  to 
meet  during  the  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate, followed  by  an  immediate  request 
for  a  live  quorum,  would  take  up  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  time. 

If  there  were  four  or  five  Senators 
banded  together,  each  of  whom,  one  af- 
ter the  other,  could  make  a  motion — as 
they  could,  if  this  were  a  privileged  mat- 
ter—for the  Senate  to  give  consent  for 
the  meeting  of  their  conunittee  or  sub- 
committee, followed  by  an  immediate 
call  for  a  live  quorum  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  which  would  be  a  more  ready 
handmaiden  to  so-called  filibusterers, 
which  would  not  count  as  one  of  their 
two  speeches  on  the  pending  business. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  I  have  never 
been  averse  to  filibusters  under  the  rules, 
but  I  never  expected  my  distinguished 
friend  to  suggest  an  amendment  which 
is  of  such  ready  assistance  to  those  who 
believe  in  unlimited  debate  and  some- 
times engage  in  filibusters. 

I  think  this  Is  exactly  what  this  would 
result  in  being. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  given  con- 
sideration to  that  aspect  of  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have.  With  aU  due 
respect  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  his  logic  completely  es- 
capes me.  In  the  first  place,  no  com- 
mittee that  desired  leave  to  sit  would  ask 
for  leave  to  sit  unless  a  majority  of  its 
members,  including  in  almost  every  in- 
stance the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee,  felt  it  wsis  Important 
for  the  committee  to  sit  while  the  Senate 
was  in  session. 


Therefore,  in  my  Judgment,  the  tactic 
wiiich  the  Senator  from  Florida  sug- 
gests, as  a  practical  matter,  would  never 
arise. 

On  the  contrary,  when  a  few  fllibusters 
undertEike  to  keep  all  committees  from 
sitting,  across  the  board,  this  does  grind 
the  legislative  process  to  a  halt. 

I  see  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  gone  to  the  desk  to  obtain  the  text 
of  my  amendment,  suid  I  will  relieve  liim 
of  the  necessity  of  reading  it  by  reading 
it  myself: 

(c)  No  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House  shall  sit,  without  special  leave, 
while  the  Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Is  In  session.  A  motion  for  leave  for 
a  standing  committee  to  sit  while  the  Senate 
or  the  House  Is  in  session  shall  be  a  prlvUeged 
motion  and  shall  not  be  debatable. 

For  many  decades,  the  procedures  and 
practices  of  the  Senate  have  been  that 
committee  meetings  are  called  by  the 
chairmen.  If  the  Senator  thinks  that 
my  amendment  is  slightly  obscure — I  do 
not  believe  it  is— and  if  I  could  be  as- 
sured of  his  support  if  I  were  to  amend 
it,  I  would  be  happy  to  interject  into  the 
language  an  amendment  which  would 
make  it  read  like  this: 

A  motion  for  leave  for  a  standing  com- 
mittee to  sit  while  the  Senate  Is  In  session 
may  be  made  only  by  the  chairman  of  the 
conrunittee  in  question  and  shall  be  a  priv- 
ileged motion. 

I  believe  that  that  language  is  quite 
unnecessary,  because  the  clear  implica- 
tion, in  the  light  of  the  practices  of  the 
Senate  for  many  a  long  generation,  is 
that  no  committee  asks  leave  to  sit  un- 
less its  chairman  and/or  a  majority  of 
its  members  have  voted,  formally  or  in- 
formally, that  they  wish  to  sit  because 
they  have  a  heavy  weight  of  legislative 
business  they  would  like  to  dispose  of. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  willingness  of  the  Senator  to 
effect  a  modification  of  his  amendment. 
I  would  not  expect  him  to  do  that,  and 
that  would  not  change  my  view. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
to  the  fact  that,  as  stated,  his  amend- 
ment would  be  applicable  both  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  House;  that  a  provi- 
sion of  this  kind,  difficult  as  it  would  be 
to  carry  out  in  the  House,  where  a  roll- 
call to  determine  a  quoriun  much  less  a 
rollcall  to  pass  on  the  measure,  takes  so 
much  time  and  is  so  time  consuming, 
would,  I  think,  be  completely  unac- 
ceptable to  the  other  body,  just  as  the 
amendment  in  its  present  form  is  un- 
acceptable to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  am  stating  my  position  very  franldy 
and  earnestly  when  I  say  that  I  think 
that  this  would  be  the  best  tool  that  the 
Senator  could  possibly  offer  for  one  in- 
terested in  delay.  For  that  reason  and 
others.  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

I  stated  yesterday  that  I  would  be 
against  all  amendments  that  would  af- 
fect the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate; 
and  I  believe  that  this  amendment  would 
in  a  way  affect  the  standing  rules, 
though  it  is  not  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment of  a  standing  rule,  now  stated.  It 
would  amend  the  whole  procedure  of  the 
Senate  and  would  set  up  a  privileged 
motion  not  now  set  up  in  that  rule  of 


the  Senate  which  does  name  the  privi- 
leged motions.  So,  it  is  an  amendment 
of  the  standing  rules. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  not  insist 
upon  his  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.    He 
is  always  courteous. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  liis  unfailing  courtesy. 
May  I  say  that  insofar  as  the  provision 
including  the  House  is  concerned,  that 
language  was  inserted  because  a  refer- 
ence to  the  House  is  contained  in  the 
Monroney  proposal.  I  thought  it  only 
courteous  to  include  the  other  body  in 
my  amendment.  I  would  not  have  any 
objection,  if  I  thought  it  would  result 
in  more  votes  for  my  amendment — I  am 
sure  it  will  not — to  eliminate  all  refer- 
ence to  the  House  in  this  regard. 

The  issue  is  very  clear  and  very  simple. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  was  candid 
enough  to  state  that  he  had  other  reasons 
than  the  one  he  advanced  for  voting 
against  this  amendment.  I  think  he 
would  also  be  candid  enough  to  admit 
that  those  other  reasons  are  perhaps  of 
greater  weight  than  the  one  he  has  just 
suggested. 

The  issue  is  very  clear,  and  although 
this  debate  is  taking  place  with  practi- 
cally no  Senators  on  the  floor,  I  should 
like  to  state  the  issue  for  the  Record. 
The  issue  is  whether  one  Senator  shall 
be  permitted  to  tie  up  the  legislative 
business  of  the  Senate  for  an  indefinite 
period  by  the  simple  device  of  refusing 
unanimous  consent  to  permit  committees 
to  sit  while  the  Senate  is  in  session.  To 
me,  this  procedure  is  very  difficult  to 
justify. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and  I  wonder 
whether  he  would  like  some  time  on  his 
own. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining?  I  assiune  that  the  time 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
be  charged  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  10  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  May  I  say  that  I 
am  happy  to  yield  some  of  the  time  re- 
served for  us,  if  additional  time  Is  re- 
quired for  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  My  question 
will  be  friendly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
time  of  his  own,  or  does  he  wish  to  ask 
a  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  says  that  he  will  yield 
some  time,  if  we  are  using  up  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I  will 
ask  him  to  yield  some  time  for  clarifica- 
tion. 

My  first  interrogatory  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  this:  Under  sec- 
tion 5  of  rule  XXV,  as  it  now  exists,  a 
standing  committee  can  sit  during  the 
morning  hour,  without  special  leave, 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session.  Is  that 
statement  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  a  recent  amendment. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  the 
present  law. 

Under  the  amendment  as  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa— the  bill  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee— that  would  no  longer  be  the  law.  I 
refer  the  Senator  to  page  14,  line  20  of 
S.  355,  which  reads: 

Any  other  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  conduct  a  hearing  while  the  Senate 
is  in  session  if  consent  therefor  has  been 
obtained  from  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

In  other  words,  for  a  hearing.  It  could 
not  be  an  executive  session.  Is  not  the 
proposed  rule  far  more  restrictive  than 
the  present  rule? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  certainly  is  more  re- 
strictive than  the  present  rule. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  proposed 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  relax 
slightly  this  great  restriction  on  com- 
mittee hearings  while  the  Senate  is  in 
session,  as  proposed  by  S.  355. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  relax  the  restriction  rather 
substantially,  because  it  would  apply  not 
only  to  committee  hearings  but  also  to 
executive  markups,  and  it  would  provide 
a  procedure  by  which  the  will  of  the 
Senate  could  be  promptly  determined,  as 
to  whether  a  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting  wished  to  accord  the  privilege 
of  sitting  to  a  committee  while  the  Senate 
was  in  session.  In  other  words,  sitting 
while  the  Senate  was  In  session  would 
not  be  automatic.  The  request  would 
have  to  be  made,  in  the  form  of  a  non- 
debatable  motion.  But  If — as  I  assume 
in  almost  every  case — a  majority  of  the 
Senate  would  wish  to  give  that  courtesy 
to  a  committee  whose  chairman  asks  for 
a  committee  to  sit,  I  would  think  that 
the  business  of  the  Senate  would  be 
vastly  expedited. 

I  say  again  that  I  believe  we  could 
adjourn  every  year  anywhere  from  2 
weeks  to  a  month  quicker. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  a  ques- 
tion which  I  do  not  think  Improper  at 
this  time  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  to  clarify.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
whether  the  proposed  amendment  Is  not 
an  amendment  to  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  such  a  change. 
However,  it  deals  with  the  organization 
of  the  committees  off  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  committee  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Lines  9  and  10 
of  page  IS  read: 

Paragraph  6  of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  la  repealed. 

Is  that  not  an  amendment  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment, but  it  does  not  deal  with  floor  pro- 
cedures. It  merely  provides  that  the 
work  of  the  committees  may  be  carried 
on  with  the  consent  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  matter 
that  comes  under  the  prohibition  clause 
of  the  resolution  by  which  the  joint  com- 
mittee was  created,  nor  do  we  feel  that 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  does,  nor  amendment  No.  57  of 
the  dlstlng\ilshed  Senator  from  Texas, 


which  almost  parallels  in  its  entirety  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  What  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  is  true.  But  my  amendment 
was  offered  only  to  relax  the  stringent 
rule  that  is  proposed. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  proposed 
amendment  is  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  which 
would  repeal  paragraph  5,  and  in  Ueu 
of  that  you  have  substituted  in  the  pre- 
ceding lines  other  procedures,  in  lieu  of 
paragraph  5  of  rule  XXV. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    We  feel  that 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  not  an 
amendment  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  when  a  rule  is  repealed  and  some- 
thing else  is  substituted  for  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  is  the  rationale  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney]  in  taking  a  step  backward  by 
refusing  committees  the  right  to  sit  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  trying  to 
permit  them  to  sit  for  Ijearing  purposes 
beyond  the  morning  hour.  In  instances, 
such  as  where  a  witness  has  been  brought 
in  from  out  of  town,  th«  bells  may  ring 
after  he  has  testified  for  30  or  40  minutes. 
We  feel  that  the  morning  hour  amend- 
ment has  been  a  slight  degree  of  help, 
but  we  are  seeking  to  open  up  the  privi- 
lege of  committees  not  being  denied  the 
opportunity  to  take  testimony  and  hear 
witnesses  after  the  morning  hour. 

No  one  is  more  keenly  concerned  with 
the  entire  program  of  the  Senate  to  finish 
its  agenda  and  to  pass  bills  than  the 
majority  members  and  minority  mem- 
bers working  in  agreement,  because  it  is 
the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  overlooks 
the  fact  that  his  purpose  is  defeated. 
The  committees  can  sit  fri  the  afternoon 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session,  if  not  to 
hold  hearings,  to  mark  up  bills.  Now 
we  have  the  right  to  mark  up  bills  during 
the  morning  hour. 

If  one  wished  to  resort  to  subterfuge 
one  could  send  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee over  to  keep  the  morning  hour  going 
while  other  members  are  sitting  there 
marking  up  bills.  To  my  knowledge  that 
hsis  not  been  done,  but  it  could  be  done. 

Now,  the  pending  bill  would  deny  the 
right  of  the  committee  to  sit  during  the 
morning  hour,  and  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Senator  takes  that  position. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  hearings  con- 
sume 80  percent  of  the  time  of  the  aver- 
age committee.  We  tried  to  push  it  up 
to  allow  the  greatest  amount  of  time  for 
committees  to  bring  forward  the  bUls  for 
final  passage.  We  think  that  by  allow- 
ing committees  to  conduct  hearings  in 
the  afternoon,  the  consideration  of  bills 
will  be  expedited. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  PrsBident,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  that 
this  provision  refusing  to  allow  commit- 
tees to  sit  is  usually  invoked  toward  the 
end  of  the  session  for  tl>e  purpose  of  de- 
laying controversial  bills  from  coming  to 
the  floor  which  are  In  the  process  of  be- 
ing marked  up  in  committee.  Some- 
times hearings  have  been  completed  for 
weeks. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  is  quite 
significEmt.  Perhaps  It  is  a  step  back- 
ward by  denying  the  committees  the 
Church  amendment  which  was  adopted 


several  years  ago.  Even  If  my  amend- 
ment is  defeated  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  should  amend  his 
own  amendment  so  that  we  would  not 
lose  the  benefit  of  the  Church  amend- 
ment which  the  Senate  adopted  after  an 
overwhelming  vote  2  or  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  was  in  lieu 
of  permitting  committees  to  have  longer 
sessions.  I  was  In  on  that  committee,  as 
was  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I 
believe.  We  discussed  it  a  great  deal  and 
we  found  that  the  best  way  available 
to  us  to  accommodate  the  committees  to 
get  their  work  done  during  a  filibuster, 
or  when  committees  were  denied  unani- 
mous consent  to  meet,  was  to  permit  it 
during  the  morning  hour.  That  was  not 
what  we  wished.  We  wished  to  open  up 
the  whole  day  to  them  unless  there  was  a 
valid  objection  to  them  sitting  while  the 
Senate  was  discussing  something  of  such 
great  importance  that  the  leadership  or 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  determined 
the  committee  should  be  present  to  hear. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  that  we  are  at 
cross  purposes.  My  plea  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  that  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary for  him  to  repeal  the  present 
provision  in  section  5  which  permits  com- 
mittees to  sit  without  restriction  during 
the  morning  hour. 

The  Senator  could  very  easily  amend 
his  own  section,  if  he  will.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  look  at  page  15,  lines  9  and  10, 
we  would  have  a  situation  where  the 
Senator  would  give  slightly  greater  au- 
thority to  committees  to  sit  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony,  without  repealing  the 
present  provision  which  allows  them  to 
sit,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony  but  also  for  marking  up  bills, 
during  the  morning  hour. 

I  wonder  if  I  have  made  myself  clear 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  think 
that  what  the  Senator  is  doing  is  inad- 
vertent and  he  did  not  intend  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  not  trying 
to  restrict  the  right  of  the  committee  to 
meet  and  take  action  in  reporting  a  bill. 
The  morning  hour  seemed  unnecessary 
to  us  for  that  purpose  since  we  had  ex- 
panded the  available  time  for  hearings. 
The  leadership  would  not  deny  the  right 
of  a  committee  to  conduct  hearings  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session  unless  there  was 
something  of  overriding  importance  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  although  the  morning  hour 
is  used  to  mark  up  a  bill,  the  period  of 
time  between  9  o'clock  and  12  o'clock 
usually  exceeds  by  three  or  four  times 
the  length  of  the  morning  hour.  Cer- 
tainly in  that  period  committees  would 
have  more  time  for  markups  than  if 
they  were  limited  to  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Senator  misunderstands  me. 

My  plea  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MONRONEY],  assuming  my  amend- 
ment is  defeated,  is  that  he  not  repeal 
the  privilege  that  is  already  existing. 
I  have  had  experience  after  experience, 
and  I  expect  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  also,  where  a  legislative  com- 
mittee comes  in  near  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion and  attempts  to  mark  up  a  contro- 
versial bill. 

They  come  In  at  10  o'clock  and  by  the 
time  that  12  o'clock  arrives  they  are 


pretty  close  to  coming  to  an  agreement, 
or  they  might  dispose  of  three  or  four 
amendments,  vote  on  them,  and  come 
back  the  next  day.  Then,  the  bell  rings, 
the  chairman  raps  his  gavel,  and  says 
that  the  committee  has  to  be  adjourned 
because  the  refusal  of  permission  for 
committees  to  sit  while  the  Senate  is  in 
session  has  been  announced.  Then,  we 
get  the  morning  hour  and  sometimes  it 
lasts  an  hour.  I  have  had  instance  after 
instance  where  that  extra  20  minutes, 
30  minutes,  or  1  hour  would  have  enabled 
us  to  report  a  bill  or  to  dispose  of  amend- 
ments. 

I  wish  to  say  again  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  my  plea  is  simply  to 
strike  from  his  amendment  lines  9  and 
10  on  page  15,  which  will  leave  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  as  they  are  now,  and  add 
to  that  the  salutary  change  which  the 
Senator  has  recommended. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  he  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  language,  providing 
lines  9  and  10,  which  do  strike  the  morn- 
ing hour,  would  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
would  agree  to  it.  I  have  proposed  my 
amendment;  we  have  ordered  the  yeas 
and  nays,  and  I  am  not  permitted  to 
modify  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    The  Senator  would 
say  that  the  two  proposals  are  pretty 
much  in  line  if  the  morning  hour  pro- 
vision were  restored;  is  that  right? 
Mr.  CLARK.     No. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    The  Senator  has 
given  us  persuasive  reasons  why,  when 
near  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  12  o'clock 
the  committee  may  be  nearing  comple- 
tion of  the  markup,  it  is  only  logical  for 
any  committee,  knowing  the  exigencies 
of  time  and  the  will  of  the  committee, 
to  reach  an  agreement  wherever  possible. 
Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MONRONEY]  may  not  be  will- 
ing to  do  it,  but  I  would  like  to  have  a 
rollcall  vote  on  my  amendment — and  I 
know  it  will  be  rejected  because  there  is 
no  one  here  to  hear  the  argument — and 
then  I  would  like  the  Senator,  in  his  good 
will  and  grace,  to  strike  those  two  lines. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    Would  the  Senator 
proceed  with  his  use  of  time  while  I  con- 
fer with  my  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  committee? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  Indeed.  Perhaps 
we  can  have  some  more  interesting 
debate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Why  do  I  not  yield  on 
my  time  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
can  have  his  conference? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  if  he  would  strike  those  two 
lines.  If  he  does  not,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  offer  although  not  exactly  like 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania; 
but  if  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  does 
not  strike  those  two  lines,  I  shall  wish 
to  amend  them  in  order  to  preserve  the 
right  of  committees  to  meet  during  the 
morning  hour.  If  lines  9  and  10,  in- 
serted in  paragraph  5  of  rule  XXV,  were 
to  be  deleted,  I  think  the  right  of  com- 
mittees to  meet  during  the  morning  hour 
would  be  preserved. 


Mr.     MONRONEY.     Would    that    be 
satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from  Texas? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Then  I  would 
forgo  offering  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator's  pro- 
posal would  be  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  that  agree- 
able to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  would  like  to 

propose  an  amendment 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  would  propose 
an  amendment  to  delete  lines  9  and  10 
on  page  15. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Certainly.  I  wish 
my  distinguished  colleague  would  delete 
it,  but  I  should  like  to  confer  with  the 
ranking  minority  member,  because  this 
is  nonpartisan. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  trying  to 
preserve  the  right  of  committees  to  meet 
during  the  morning  hour.  Otherwise,  it 
would  cripple  some  committees  from 
meeting  during  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  has 
raised  an  important  point,  in  that  we 
oftentimes  get  close  to  agreements  just 
as  the  bell  rings  and  then  we  have  to 
begin  all  over  again.  I  think  this  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  given  careful 
consideration.  I  will  therefore  ask  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania continue  to  speak  while  I  confer 
with  the  ranking  minority  Member. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest,  instead  of  that  procedure,  that 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  be  suggested 
and  that  the  time  not  be  charged  to 
either  side;  and  if  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  can  come  back  with  some 
such  agreement,  and  if  we  could  perhaps 
make  some  legislative  history  with  re- 
spect to  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers' attitude  of  mind  when  these  requests 
are  made,  then  I  might  be  willing  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  discussions  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and 
myself,  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  my  amendment, 
even  though  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  in  order  to  state  an  agreement 
modifying  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  which  we  have 
reached. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 


[Mr.  YARBOROUGH]  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]. 

We  have  agreed,  I  take  it,  that  drafts- 
men shall  rework  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  which  appears 
on  pages  14  and  15  of  S.  355  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  present  privilege  for  com- 
mittees to  sit  during  the  morning  hour 
shall  be  continued  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI 
and  myself. 

It  is  further  agreed  that 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  as  it  exists  un- 
der the  present  rule  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Since  that  requires  a  degree  of  so- 
phisticated draftsmanship,  we  will  not 
agree  to  it  today,  but  we  hope  to  present 
a  proposal  which  perhaps  can  be  adopted 
by  voice  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing of  the  agreement  we  have 
reached. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  also  agreed,  did  we 
not,  that,  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
in  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, which  reads  as  follows: 


Any  other  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  conduct  a  bearing  while  the  Senate 
is  In  session  If  consent  therefor  has  been 
obtained  from  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate 

In  giving  that  consent  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  will  not 
be  governed  by  the  request  of  a  single 
Senator  to  deny  permission  to  sit,  but  will 
be  governed  by  their  Independent  ap- 
praisal of  whether  the  expeditious  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  Senate  would 
be  advanced  by  granting  such  permis- 
sion? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Of  course,  we  can- 
not tell  the  majority  leader  or  minority 
leader   what   they   must   do.     That   Is 
within  their  capability.    But  I  certainly 
am  happy  to  join  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  in  stating 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  language 
and  the  changes  being  made  in  the  bill 
to  eliminate  the  ability  of  one  man,  by 
denying    unanimous    consent    pr(W)erly 
made,  to  prevent  a  committee  from  sit- 
ting; that  this  possibility  will  be  removed 
and  we  are  acting  for  that  purpose;  and 
that  in  the  representation  of  both  the 
minority  and  majority  parties  we  wish 
the  leadership  to  speak  for  both  parties 
and  not  agree  to  any  suggestion  made  by 
a  single  Member  that  he  would  be  better 
accommodated  if  leave  to  sit  were  denied. 
I  am  sure  the  majority  leader,  charged 
with  the  task  of  getting  the  Senate  out 
at  a  reasonable  time  at  the  end  of  the 
summer,  would  like  to  have  this  right. 
That  Is  the  reason  we  wrote  into  the  bill 
reference  to  the  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  we  are  all  agreed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  Is  Intended  to 
accomplish  in  its  effect  the  provision  In 
paragraph  5  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  as  now  In  force.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct;  to 
work  it  in  the  redrafting  as  It  is  in  the 
rules  now,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  has  himself  proposed,  quite 
correctly.  I  had  overlooked  the  situation 
that  oftentimes,  when  we  were  near  to 
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getting  action  in  committee,  Members 
have  been  able  to  prevent  action.  This 
will  take  care  of  the  amendment  that 
has  been  proposed  already  to  the  Senate 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  draftsman,  in  the  rewrit- 
ing, to  my  amendment  which  appears 
on  page  1895  of  the  Record  of  January 
30,  1967. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  the  attrition  he 
has  given  these  proposed  amendments. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  observations. 


AN  EVENING  WITH  WADE 
WILLIAMS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle concerning  an  outstanding  coach  in 
my  home  State  appeared  In  the  Oregon 
Journal  on  January  20,  1967.  Mr. 
Qeorge  Pasero,  Journal  sports  editor, 
described  the  reunion  held  to  honor 
Mr.  Wtule  Williams,  former  teacher  and 
coach  at  Lincoln  High  School  in 
Portland. 

A  large  crowd  of  his  former  students 
turned  out  to  spend  an  "Evening  with 
Wade  Williams"  and,  as  Mr.  Pasero 
noted: 

It's  astounding,  when  you  think  of  It, 
really,  what  Influence  one  man  can  have  on 
so  many  people.  It's  a  tribute  to  the  teach- 
ing profession,  because  Wade  prides  him- 
self on  having  been  a  teacher — in  the  class 
room,  in  counsel  and  on  the  athletic  fields. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  my  friend 
Bruce  Fleetwood,  former  Senate  sub- 
way car  operator,  was  mentioned  in  the 
article.  Mr.  Fleetwood,  who  Is  now  re- 
siding in  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.,  since  his 
retirement  from  the  U.S.  Capitol  Build- 
ing, was  a  star  4-year  quarterback  at 
Baker  High  School  imder  Wade  Wil- 
liams. He  also  lettered  in  track,  base- 
ball, and  basketball.  Both  Bruce 
Fleetwood  and  his  wife  were  students 
in  Mr.  Williams'  classes  in  Baker,  Oreg. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
remember  Mr.  Fleetwood  and  his  friend- 
ly and  courteous  manner  in  perform- 
ing his  duties  here  at  this  building. 
His  son,  Mr,  Wade  B.  Fleetwood,  for- 
mer executive  secretary  to  Senator  Pramk 
Church  and  now  associate  director  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Programs, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
in  Wa.shlngton,  D.C.,  was  named  after 
Mr.  Wade  Williams. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Oregon 
Journal,  together  with  one  from  the 
Oregonian  for  January  8,  1967,  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Oregon  Journal.  Jan.  20,  1967] 

Pasebo  Sats 

(By  George  Paaero) 

BUI  Carney  hates  to  admit  how  long  ago  it 
happened,  but  Wade  Williams  hasn't  forgot- 
ten. 

Williams'  Lincolns  were  playing  Grant  in 
baseball  and  Wade  had  instructed  bis  play- 
ers to  "take"  the  first  pitch  until  he  told  'em 
differently. 

So  what  did  Carney  do?    Oh,  he  Just  pasted 


the  first  pitch  out  onto  18th  street  for  a 
homer. 

"Ask  him  what  happened  when  he  came 
back  to  the  bench  after  circling  the  bases," 
needled  Williams.  "He  w»a  all  smiles  and  he 
had  his  hand  out,  but  not  one  of  us  would 
shake  it  .  .  .  Remember,  Bill?" 

Carney  was  quite  a  hitter  for  Lincoln,  rap- 
ping the  ball  at  an  amazing  .591  clip  (still  a 
Pill  record)  in  1938  .  .  .  And  then,  of  coiu-se, 
he  went  on  to  star  at  0-Oregon  with  Dick 
Whitman  and  John  Bubalo  as  outfield  team- 
mates, at  times  .  .  .  and  later  played  some 
for  the  Portland  Bevos. 

Wade  sometimes  used  girls  as  scorekeepers 
and  someone  suggested  that  was  the  resison 
for  Carney's  big  average,  but  Williams  says 
no,  that  the  gals  were  tougher  than  boys  in 
awarding  base  hits. 

That  flrst-pltch  hom«r  helped,  anyway. 
But  Bill  still  has  to  try  to  "explain"  to  Wil- 
liams .  .  .  "Aw,"  he  grins  at  his  old  coach, 
"it  looked  like  a  basketbftll  coming  In  there 
.  .  .  really.  Wade." 

"An  Evening  With  Wade"  at  Mrs.  Murphy's 
Chowder  House  the  other  night  was  strictly 
A-1  .  .  .  and  the  place  was  Jammed  not  Just 
by  former  grldders  and  baseball  players 
coached  by  Wade  but  by  women  who  recalled 
that  Wade  "taught  them  something,  too" 
.  .  .  good,  sound  values  in  life. 

It's  astounding,  when  you  think  of  it, 
really,  wh.it  influence  one  man  can  have  on 
so  many  people.  It's  a  tribute  to  the  teach- 
ing profession,  because  Wade  prides  himself 
on  having  been  a  teacher — in  the  classroom, 
in  counsel  and  on  the  athletic  fields. 

WADE  REMEMBERS  ALL 

Now  74.  Wade  amazes  his  old  students  with 
his  memory.  He  recalls  the  "little  things" 
in  his  relationship  with  the  boys  and  girls 
he  guided  at  Lincoln  .  .  .  the  oddities,  the 
bits  of  humor  that  are  part  and  parcel  of 
athletics  .  .  .  and,  yes,  the  tongue-lashings 
he  gave  the  wrong-doers,  who  learned  a  les- 
son they  never  forgot.  Oh,  his  athletes  will 
tell  you.  Wade  could  be  stern. 

Good  coaches  are  good  teachers,  of  course. 
Bill  Bowerman  at  Oregon  makes  the  point 
as  does  Williams.  The  great  Webfoot  track 
coach  has  always  considered  himself  a 
teacher,  and,  for  many  ytars  carried  a  heavy 
class  load  as  well  as  coaohing. 

It  was  strictly  Informal  at  Herman  De- 
Vault's  place,  and  perhaps  this  Is  the  best 
way  to  handle  these  tribute  affairs  .  .  .  Wil- 
liams had  plenty  of  time  to  mix  with  "the 
Williams  crowd"  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
himself  before  he  got  on  his  feet  for  some 
laugh-provoking  remlnlscenses. 

There  were  people  like  Moe  Jubltz  ("If  he 
wasn't  my  greatest  pitcher  at  Lincoln,  I'd  say 
he  was  my  smartest").  BUI  Patrick  of  the 
famous  Patrick  twin  combination  (Bob  and 
Bill),  John  Leovich,  Chet  Patton  .  .  .  Carl 
Lehrer,  Len  Llnde,  Jack  Dunn,  MUo  Meekel, 
PhUo  Grimes,  Bill  Lowery,  Vlnce  Pesky,  Tom 
Beclc,  Dr.  William  Acker.  Bob  PoUch  .  .  . 
and  Arden  X.  Pangborn,  all-city  for  Wade  at 
Commerce  High. 

There  were  others  from  rival  schools  .  .  . 
saying  hello  .  .  .  Vern  Sbiith,  Gene  Tanselli 
(now  OSU  baseball  coach),  Andy  Plenovl, 
Joe  Huston,  Fred  Wilson,  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
where,  said  Huston,  "Vifede  came  up  for  a 
year  to  help  out  and  wan  the  only  baseball 
title  we've  ever  had." 

And  Charlie  Orr,  who  coached  at  Grant 
against  Wade  .  .  .  Len  Cehrke.  Doug  Low- 
ell, Maurle  Smead,  Dick  Montgomery,  Mrs. 
Jerry  Margulls,  Russ  AUcmang,  John  Maylle, 
John  Granato,  ex-Grant  pitcher  John  Unde, 
Chappie  King,  Vere  Wlndagle,  ex-sports 
writer  Al  Gould,  "Pvinch"  Green,  Wayne  Stro- 
hecker  .  .  .  Al  Lehrer,  who  Is  with  Toronto 
as  an  Infield  hopeful  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
.  .  .  and  Mrs.  Llndsey  CampbeU,  widow  of 
the  Jeff  baseball  coach  vrtio  was  Wade's  coun- 
terpart for  the  Demos  .  .  .  and  a  couple 
dozen  more,  at  least. 


what's  so  new  about  the  'f? 


Prom  Wade's  old  Baker  teams  .  .  .  were 
Dr.  Lynn  Whipple,  fuUback  in  1914,  and 
Bruce  Fleetwood,  QB  .  .  .  who  was  on  the 
original  I-formatlon  team  .  .  .  Tes,  USCs 
Johnny  McKay  can't  claim  Invention  of  the 
I,  since  the  Baker  men  insist  Wade  used  it 
way  back  when. 

There  were  telegrams  from  Jim  Partlow  at 
Oregon  Tech  (  ...  he  was  Wade's  partner  in 
late  Legion  coaching)  and  from  Johnny 
Pesky,  who  now  lives  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  is  a 
Pittsburgh  coach  ...  It  was  L.  H.  Gregory, 
also  in  attendance,  who  influenced  John  to 
shorten  his  name  from  Paveskovlch  ...  for 
box  score  piuposes  .  .  .  John  and  Wade  have 
kept  In  close  touch  over  the  years. 

It  was  a  "loose  group"  and  a  fun  evening, 
and,  as  Carney  grinned,  "Yeah,  that's  what 
he'd  remember  about  me  .  .  ■  that  hitting 
a  'take'  pitch." 


[Prom  the  Sunday  Oregonian,  Jan.  8,  1967] 
Fete    Slated    for   Williams 

An  informal  evening  and  dinner  to  honor 
Wade  Williams,  former  teacher  and  coach, 
at  Lincoln  High  School,  has  been  scheduled 
for  Tuesday,  Jan.  17. 

The  "Evening  With  Wade  Williams"  will 
be  held  at  Mrs.  Murphy's  Chowder  House, 
8130  SW  Barbur  Blvd.,  and  those  Interested 
can  call  the  restaurant  for  reservations. 

Attendance  wUl  be  restricted. 

Williams,  a  long-time  Portland  resident 
who  began  his  extensive  coaching  career  in 
Baker  in  1913,  was  a  baseball  and  football 
coach  at  the  old  Commerce  High  and  then  at 
Lincoln. 

The  number  falling  under  Williams'  In- 
fluence is  great  and  many  are  business  and 
prominent  people  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

park  named  after  rim 

Mrs.  WUllams,  the  former  Thelma  HoU- 
Ingsworth,  was  Portland's  first  Rose  Festival 
queen  In  1914. 

For  his  work  with  Little  League  In  the 
Baker  area,  WUllams  was  honored  In  1961 
when  the  Little  League  park  was  named  for 
him. 

Among  those  receiving  the  benefits  of 
Wlllams'  talents  have  been  pro  baseball  play- 
ers Johnny  and  Vlnce  Pesky,  Eddie  and  Joe 
Erautt,  Johnny  Leovich,  Dick  Slnovlc  and 
current  Chicago  White  Sox  player  Pete  Ward. 

Following  his  1951  retirement  from  active 
high  school  and  American  Legion  coaching, 
Williams  was  hired  as  a  scout  for  the  Port- 
land Beavers. 
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SPEECH  OF  SENATOR  MORSE  READ 
AT  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  EAST- 
ERN NATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  SHOW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  speech  on 
"Government  and  Agriculture:  A  Hard 
Look  at  the  Political  Future,"  which  I 
was  scheduled  to  deliver  this  noon  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Na- 
tional Livestock  Show  at  the  Baltimore 
Holiday  Inn  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  The  speech  was  read  for 
me  at  the  meeting  because  my  duties  in 
the  Senate  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
stay  here. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Government  and  AoRictTLTURE :  A  Hard  Look 

AT  THE  Political  PoTtiRE 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse  (Demo- 
crat, Oregon)  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
Eastern  National  Livestock  Show,  Inc., 
Tuesday,  January  31,  1967,  12:30  p.m., 
Baltimore  Holiday  Inn,  Downtown) 
President  Allen  and  friends:  I  am  very 
honored  that  you  have  asked  me  to  meet 


with  you  today  to  contribute  whatever  I  can 
to  your  sessions. 

To  begin  with,  let  me  confess  to  you  mj 
biases  in  favor  of  agriculture.  The  populai 
word  Is  convictions  but  as  a  part-time  farmer 
to  my  own  right,  a  smaU  scale  cattle  rancher, 
to  fact,  I  think  that  the  correct  word  U  bias. 
It  is  such  a  basic  and  emotlonaUy  held 
system  of  values  that  I  question  whether, 
to  honesty,  I  could  claim  it  as  a  purely 
rational  set  of  convictions. 
The  tenets  are  these: 
One:  Agriculture  is  the  Indispensable  base 
of  ova  economy  and  our  society.  Unless 
most  people  can  have  enough  to  eat  and 
decent  clothes  to  wear,  progress  in  other 
areas  is  Irrelevant. 

Two:  Although  rural  life  as  a  way  of  life 
is  satUfying,  in  and  of  Itself,  the  producer 
of  food  and  fiber  Is,  and  shovdd  be,  entitled 
to  receive  that  fair  return  upon  his  Invest- 
ment of  capital,  labor  and  knowledge  which 
Is  equivalent  to  the  return  that  is  received 
by  other  segments  of  our  society  who  are 
engaged  in  such  economic  functions  as  the 
distribution  of  goods,  the  extraction  and 
transformation  of  natural  resources,  manu- 
facturing, or  the  purveyance  of  personal 
services. 

Three:  I  have  an  appreciation  of  the  in- 
terrelationship which  exists  between  the 
farmer  as  the  primary  producer  and  mer- 
chants on  the  main  street  of  our  towns  and 
cities  which  can  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  when  farm  Income  falls  at  the  farm 
gate,  the  cash  registers  stop  ringing  In  Balti- 
more and  Washington.  When  farm  ma- 
chinery sales  stop,  production  can  back  up 
with  Job  layoffs  all  along  the  line.  Detroit 
today  is  acutely  aware  of  decisions  to  post- 
pone the  purchase  of  automobiles. 

Pour:  Greater  than  these  material  con- 
siderations, however,  is  my  deeply  rooted 
belief  that  it  Is  truly  Immoral  and  a  deroga- 
tion of  every  ethical  canon  to  misuse  our 
resources,  both  natural  and  human.  In  such 
a  manner  that  In  this  day  and  age  we  can 
knowingly  let  people  anywhere  in  the  world 
starve  when  we  can— if  we  have  the  wUl  to 
do  it — apply  our  skUls  to  raise  the  food  and 
fiber  that  can  help  to  alleviate  these  con- 
ditions at  least  until  such  time  as  we  can 
bring  to  those  peoples  the  knowledge  that 
we  have  gained,  which,  if  applied,  can  pro- 
vide them  with  the  capabilities  of  feeding 
and  clothing  themselves. 

I  have  taken  this  time  at  the  outset  to 
give  you  my  credo,  because  of  my  conviction 
that  politics  In  a  democracy  is  the  method 
whereby  the  goals  people  establish  for  them- 
selves can  be  achieved. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  at  the  outset  that 
one  of  the  major  benefits  of  this  discussion 
today,  as  I  see  It,  Is  what  I  can  learn  from 
you  during  the  question  period  and  from 
the  Informal  discussions  I  have  had  and  will 
have  with  many  of  you.     I  sense  that  each 
of  you  has  concerns  about  the  livestock  in- 
dustry that  is  shared  by  Oregon  cattlemen. 
For  years,   I  have  preached  to  my  col- 
leagues my  belief  that  Washington,  D.C.  has 
no  monopoly  on  policy  formation  nor  Is  it 
the  sole  repository  of  vrtsdom.    As  a  Senator, 
one  of  my  major  responsibilities  Is  to  act 
as  an  advocate   for  the  policies   and   pro- 
grams that  farmers  and  cattlemen  feel  will 
best  provide  solutions  to  the  problems  which 
affect  them.    As  an  advocate  of  such  recom- 
mendations,  I  am  only  as   effective   as  the 
briefing  you,  your  colleagues  and  competi- 
tors give  me.     I  have  found  that  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  are  more  than  willing 
to  listen  to,   and   be   guided   by   factually 
based,     rational     considerations.      More     so 
than  Is  generally  recognized. 

So  it  is  my  hope  that  you  will  individ- 
ually and  collectively  provide  me  with  your 
positions  on  the  many  Issues  affecting  agri- 
culture which  will  be  raised  in  the  coming 
year.  I  cannot  give  you  an  assurance  that 
if  you  provide  me  with  the  faicts  that  I 
will  be  able  to  win  acceptance  every  time 


for  your  views,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
points  you  raise  will  be  given  a  careful  hear- 
ing by  the  Senators  on  the  committee  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  and  that,  for  the  most 
part,  consideration  of  your  points  wUl  be  a 
sympathetic  one  if  you  can  make  your  case. 

However,  with  respect  to  the  agricultural 
policies    which   we   adopt   nationally,   there 
are  a  few  points  that  I  should  Uke  to  raise 
with  you  because  I  think  they  are  important 
enough  for  you  to  want  to  take  them  under 
consideration.    You  have  heard  to  the  point 
of  weariness  that  poUtlcs  is  the  art  of  the 
possible.    The  considerations  I  raise  are  de- 
signed to  sketch  for  you  the  boundaries  and 
limitations  as  I  see  them,  as  to  what  can  be 
achieved  in  the  90th  Congress  and  thereafter. 
The  first  is  a  demographic  consideration. 
While  I  find  It  difficult  to  believe,  I  have  It 
on  the  authority  of  the  Republican  Policy 
Committee   study    recently    published    that 
soon    teachers   will   outnumber   farmers   as 
voters.     What  are  the  Implications  of  this? 
Not  the  least  is  that,  In  terms  of  political 
strength  in  Congress,  farmers  and  cattlemen 
need  now,  as  never  before  to  win  support 
from  political  allies.    Areas  of  agreement  with 
other  groups,  such  as  labor  and  small  busi- 
ness need  to  be  widened.     Common  support 
given  by  farm  groups  to  the  specific  legisla- 
tive remedies  sought  by  other  groups  to  solve 
their  problems  can  yield  dividends  in  voting 
behavior  on  matters  of  primary  concern  to 
the  cattleman.      Farmers  and  cattlemen  can- 
not go  It  alone.    So  the  remedy  lies  In  court- 
ing unity  of  action.     It  is  easy  to  say  that 
the   consumer   ought   to   pay   more   for   the 
commodity   he   receives.     I   am   tempted   to 
agree,  or  better,  I  would  be  so  tempted  If  I 
were  not  aware  of  the  reaction  In  the  super- 
markets by  the  suburban  housewife,  and  If  I 
did  not  know  how  grievously  this  would  cur- 
tall  the  food  Intake  that  can  be  bought  by  a 
welfare  check  or  a  social  security  annuity. 
But   I   can   see   the   benefits   to   both   the 
beef  farmer  and  the  school  child,  especially 
the  city  central  slum  area  school  child,  whose 
school   lunch  Is  enriched  by   a  government 
program  financing  the  distribution  of  meat 
from  where  It  Is  produced  to  where  It  Is  con- 
sumed. 

Food  stamps  and  an  Increase  In  our  pro- 
ductive acreage  to  produce  a  greater  variety 
of  high  energy  protein  foods  for  our  school 
children,  the  patients  in  our  hospitals  and 
our  local.  State  and  Federal  Institutions  can 
and  should  be  thought  of  a£  essentially  an 
Investment  In  a  better  America  instead  of 
being  dismissed  as  great  society  frills. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  abundance  which 
characterizes  our  American  scene  Is  localized. 
Insofar  as  the  world  Is  concerned,  and  with 
the  population  growth  all  over  the  world 
rising  as  rapidly  as  It  Is.  the  prospect  of 
famine  over  large  areas  of  the  globe  come 
frlghtenlngly  close.  In  our  own  true  na- 
tional Interest,  I  say  we  cannot  afford  to  tol- 
erate this  prospect. 

Our  agricultural  pre-eminence,  based  as  It 
Is  on  the  work  of  the  scientists  who  study 
in  the  federal  laboratory  at  BeltsvUle,  Mary- 
land or  at  the  great  land-grant  universities, 
those  who  labor  on  the  demonstration  farms 
or  who  man  the  laboratories  of  our  agri- 
business corporations,  cannot  continue  if  we 
shut  off  the  funding  of  Institutions  such  as 
these.  Research  feeds  upon  Itself.  It  would 
be  pennywlse  and  pound  foolish  to  make 
claims  of  budgetary  savings  by  curtailment 
of  these  operations.  It  would  be  as  foolish 
as  an  effort  to  end  crime  by  closing  our 
schools  and  applying  teachers'  salaries  to  the 
building  of  Jails. 

The  point  is  that  all  of  the  problems  we 
face  are  interrelated.  Solutions  In  some  of 
these  areas  will  help  to  solve  the  problems 
of  other  aresis.  For  cattlemen  at  this  time, 
the  problem  Is  not  how  to  grow  more  beef. 
That  can  be  licked.  The  problem  Is  how  to 
finance  the  distribution  of  meat  so  that  It 
appears  on  the  tables  of  the  hungry,  here 
at  home  and  elsewhere.  That  is  a  harder 
problem,  but  It  can  be  met  If  measures  which 


can  conxmand  your  support  can  also  com- 
mand the  support  of  your  ames  In  labor. 
oxir  churches  and  smaU  business. 

Let  me  give  you  one  area  of  federal  finan- 
cial expenditures  which  I  beUeve  deserves 
your  support,  in  your  own  self-interest.  In 
thU  session,  when  the  federal  budget  esti- 
mates are  debated  in  the  Congress,  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  voices  raised  saying  "we 
must  cut— so  let  us  cut  dovra  even  more 
than  the  President  on  college  construction 

Your  boys  and  girls,  and  those  of  your 
neighbors,  want — and  are  better  qualified 
for— higher  education  than  any  previous 
generation  of  American  children. 

If  we  curtail  expendltvires  for  the  building 
of  physical  facilities  of  our  colleges,  we  must 
realize  that  we  are  actuaUy  lowering  the 
potential  lifetime  eammgs  of  those  young 
people  who  wiU  be  turned  from  the  door  of 
educational  opportunity  by  the  chilUng  ver- 
dict of  "no  more  room  at  the  inn."  This 
means  that  the  skills  you  need  In  your  own 
communities  will  not  be  available,  either 
because  there  was  no  opportunity  to  learn 
them  here,  or  because  the  young  men  and 
women  have  gone  elsewhere  to  gain  their 
skills  and  wm  not  come  back.  In  either  case 
your  communities  are  Impoverished  In  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  pity  of  It  is,  doomsayers  to  the  con- 
trary, that  America  is  rich  enough,  and  con- 
fident enough  of  the  future,  to  be  able  to 
fund  all  of  these  programs  and  many  more. 
If  we  decide  that  is  what  we  want  to  do, 
we  can  do  It.  The  cost  of  a  tax  Increase  to 
raise  the  revenues  to  provide  these  services 
is  far  less  than  the  hidden  cost  of  self-im- 
poverishment which  will  follow  surely  on  the 
cutback  In  such  programs.  These  are  pro- 
grams which.  In  the  long  run,  not  only  pay 
for  themselves  but  yield  great  dividends 
amounting  to  many  times  the  original 
Investment.  Federal  college  construction 
grants  are  as  seed  corn  planted  on  the  loam 
of  the  campus. 

The  money  we  invest  in  the  education  of 
our  young  people  through  a  program  such  as 
the  work-study  payments  under  Title  IV  of 
the  Morse-Green  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  money  wisely  Invested. 

Ask  yourselves  If  a  budget  cut  which  would 
eUminate  scholastic  opportunities  to  25  or  30 
students  at  this  institution  would  be  in  your 
best  interests  as  a  community,  or  would  It 
m  the  long  run  be  a  very  expensive  type  of 
pseudosaving? 
Let  us  look  at  another  area. 
I  know  of  only  one  route  to  expand  total 
agricultural  capacity:  research  that  opens 
opportunities  for  greater  efficiency  In  the 
production,  marketing,  and  utUlzatlon  of 
farm  products.  Providing  soluUons  for  un- 
expected problems  as  they  arise,  and  further 
improving  procedures  and  products  now  used 
in  providing  the  Nation's  food,  will  be  a  part 
of  this  effort.  But,  In  addition,  we  must  ex- 
tend research  frontiers  by  findings  ways  of 
doing  things  that  now  are  only  theoretlcaUy 
possible. 

One  of  the  areas  In  which  we  must  buUd 
upon  the  framework  of  theory  with  firm 
knowledge  Is  in  meat  animal  production. 
By  the  end  of  this  century,  we  vrtU  have 
market  demands  for  70  to  80  per  cent  more 
meat  than  our  farms  are  turning  out;  and 
even  now,  domestic  output  is  not  quite  sup- 
plying current  requirements.  Neither  land 
nor  manpower  may  be  avaUable  for  raising 
these  numbers  of  livestock  If  farmers  must 
depend  on  present  knowledge.  Consequent- 
ly, research  must  find  ways  of  increasing  the 
number  of  young  raised  per  breeding  animal, 
and  ways  of  bringing  livestock  to  marketable 
size  with  less  food. 

Improvements  In  livestock  production  have 
lagged  behind  those  In  crops.  Livestock 
hvisbandry  research  support  has  lagged  be- 
hind that  for  crop  production.  The  closmg 
of  these  gaps  In  support  and  technology  Is 
essential.  And  It  is  essential  that  we  start 
moving  faster,  now. 
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Additional  research  Is  needed  to  Improve 
reproduction  rates  of  meat  animals.  In  the 
Nation's  breeding  herds,  20  per  cent  of  the 
beef  cows  and  16  per  cent  of  the  sows  fall 
to  produce  offspring  each  year. 

We  must  find  ways  to  Increase  efSciency  of 
feed  conversion  and  carcass  quality.  Meat 
animals  are  receiving  more  and  better  feed 
now  than  they  were  20  years  ago,  but  the 
efficiency  of  feed  conversion  has  not  been 
materially  Unproved.  Llvestoclc  scientists 
can  well  be  challenged  by  the  phenomenal 
efficiency  reached  by  the  broiler  Industry.  A 
pound  of  broiler  meat  can  be  produced  with 
as  little  u  2>^  pounds  of  feed  but  It  takes  10 
pounds  of  feed  for  each  pound  of  beef  mar- 
keted. Ruminants  probably  cannot  be  made 
to  convert  feed  as  efficiently  as  poultry,  but 
whatever  progress  we  can  make  will  stretch 
the  supply  of  feed  grains  and  allow  us  to  use 
more  land  to  grow  food.  In  addition,  there 
la  a  need  for  research  on  meat-type  animals 
that  carry  less  fat  and  yield  meat  cuts  that 
more  nearly  suit  consumer  preferences. 

In  order  to  Intensify  research  efforts  to 
solve  some  of  these  problems,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  establishing  a 
National  Meat  Animal  Research  Station  near 
Clay  Center,  Nebraska.  Eventually  the  sta- 
tion will  maintain  about  5,000  cattle,  10,000 
sheep,  and  3,500  hogs.  The  Congress  has 
already  provided  funds  for  Initial  construc- 
tion, staffing,  and  development  of  land  and 
farm  operations.  These  activities  have  been 
started,  and  approximately  1,000  sheep  and 
1,500  head  of  beef  cattle  have  been  as- 
sembled. 

The  Department  has  been  conducting  beef 
cattle  research  at  Front  Royal,  Virginia  since 
1949.  Emphasis  of  the  work  Is  being  con- 
tinued on  breeding  to  improve  characteris- 
tics of  economic  Importance,  such  as  growth 
rate  and  conformation.  This  research  Is 
developing  knowledge  and  Improved  stock 
that  especially  benefit  Eastern  producers. 

In  addition,  the  Department's  scientlstB  are 
carrying  out  approximately  300  research  proj- 
ects on  livestock  and  poultry  production  and 
related  problems  at  the  Beltsville  Agricul- 
tural Research  Center  and  at  various  loca- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

A  number  of  these  projects  are  In  basic 
research.  Much  of  the  technology  needed  to 
solve  the  problems  facing  the  livestock  in- 
dustry depends  upon  a  better  understanding 
of  fundamental  animal  biology  and  other 
phjrslcal  aspects  of  livestock  production. 
Part  of  the  Investment  In  basic  research  can 
be  applied  Immediately  in  the  solution  of 
today's  important  livestock  problems,  but 
full  return  may  not  come  for  10,  20,  or  even 
30  years.  However,  without  constantly 
pushing  forward  the  frontiers  of  knowledge 
In  animal  sciences,  we  cannot  hope  to  make 
today's  theory  a  reality  In  the  future. 

For  these  reasons,  USDA  is  conducting 
basic  research  in  such  fields  as  animal  cell 
metabolism  and  reproduction,  enzymes, 
blood  antigens,  physiological  bases  for  he- 
redity, and  microbiology  of  the  rumen  and 
intestines. 

In  addition  to  these  pioneering  studies  and 
the  research  to  cut  costs  of  production,  the 
Department  is  continuing  research  on  better 
ways  to  protect  livestock  from  diseases,  para- 
sites, Insect  pests,  and  toxic  plants  and  mate- 
rials. In  utilization  research,  Department 
sdentlsts  are  concerned  with  developing 
new  and  Improved  meat  products  and  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  processing  these 
products. 

To  show  what  can  be  accomplished  when 
a  responsive  and  concerned  democracy 
wants  to  help  people,  let  me  review  some  of 
the  progress  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
a  government  lending  agency,  has  made  in 
helping  to  recapitalize  and  revitalize  rural 
America: 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration made  less  than  300  farm  owner- 
ship loans  totaUng  943  million  to  help  small 


farmers  purchase  farms  or  to  enlarge  their 
land  holdings  to  more  efficient  size.  Six 
years  later  the  same  agency  was  able  to  make 
more  than  14,000  such  loEuis  for  a  total  of 
more  than  $233  million. 

And  mark  this:  a  recent  survey  of  FHA 
borrowers  shows  that  over  a  five-year  period 
the  average  farm  ownersldp  loan  borrower 
has  increased  his  gross  farm  Income  from 
$9,000  to  more  than  $17,000.  This  shows  you 
what  a  combination  of  credit  and  wise  and 
sympathetic  sup>ervlslon  can  accomplish  in 
strengthening  the  economic  position  of  our 
family  farmers. 

Many  people  do  not  know  this — but  nearly 
half  of  all  the  substandard  and  dilapidated 
housing  In  America  is  to  be  found  In  rural 
areas  where  less  than  one-third  of  our  popu- 
lation resides.  With  the  h^p  of  new  housing 
programs  passed  by  Congress  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  doing  something 
about  this.  Since  January  1,  1961  through 
June  30.  1966,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration has  made  over  $850  million  in  loans 
to  improve  rural  housing  compared  to  $180 
minion  loaned  in  the  previous  six  years. 

Under  current  authorities,  FHA  can  now 
maintain  an  annual  loan  rate  of  about  $400 
million  for  rural  housing  and  this  Is  the 
equivalent  of  nearly  40.000  new  homes  each 
year,  benefiting  nearly  two  million  rural 
people  during  the  next  decade.  This  also 
means  providing  some  30,000  man-years  of 
on-site  employment  in  rural  areas — areas 
where  unemployment  and  underemployment 
Is  usually  high. 

One  more  Item  of  progress:  Prior  to  1961, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  loaned 
less  than  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  assist 
small  rural  communities  ta  construct  needed 
central  water  supply  systems.  In  this  day 
and  age,  most  people  taka  water  and  sewer 
services  in  their  homes  for  granted.  It  Is 
considered  a  basic  necessity  for  minimum 
standard  of  living.  But  did  you  know  that 
there  are  more  than  30,000  rural  communi- 
ties In  America  that  do  ncjt  have  these  basic 
facilities?  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  we 
have  a  massive  migration  of  rural  people  to 
our  congested  cities — crowding  already  over- 
crowded ghettos  and  creating  Watts-like 
areas  In  nearly  every  major  city? 

To  attack  this  problem,  the  89th  Congress 
passed  the  Rural  Communities  Facilities  Act 
which  authorizes  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  make  loans  and  grants  to  rural 
communities  up  to  5,500  population  to  con- 
struct or  Improve  their  water  and  waste 
disposal  systems.  By  helping  to  rebuild  our 
rural  communities,  we  can,  at  a  minimum, 
halt  or  at  least  slow  down  the  migration  of 
rural  people  to  cities.  By  providing  these 
facilities  and  by  Improving  rural  housing  we 
can  make  these  communities  attractive 
places  for  people  to  live  and  attractive  to 
new  business  and  services. 

Some  day,  very  soon,  we  must  give  the 
people  of  this  Nation  a  right  to  choose  where 
they  want  to  live.  A  generation  from  now 
we  will  have  twice  as  many  people  in  this 
country  than  we  had  In  1960 — something  like 
350  million.  We  can't  pack  or  stack  them 
all  in  our  cities  without  explosive  and  disas- 
trous results.  We  must  find  places  for  these 
additional  millions  of  people  to  live — places 
that  have  the  same  quality  of  environment 
and  economic  opportunity  that  our  cities 
afford. 

And  herein  lies  the  chfillenge  before  us. 
While  we  have  made  measnrable  and  encour- 
aging progress  in  the  past  six  years  to 
strengthen  our  agriculture — to  improve  our 
rural  communities  and  alleviate  rural  pov- 
erty, we  still  have  so  very,  very  far  to  go. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  facta  and  figxires  that 
are  dismaying  and  dlscoumglng.  In  the  1954 
Agricultural  Census,  Oregon  had  over  54,000 
farms.  Ten  years  later,  according  to  the 
most  recent  agricultural  census,  Oregon  has 
a  little  over  39,000  farms,  and,  of  these,  only 
21,500  can  be  classified  as  oi>erattng  "com- 
mercial" farms — meaning  those  with  annual 


cash  marketings  of  $50  or  more.  Some- 
where— somehow — in  one  decade — this  State 
has  lost  more  than  half  Its  farms.  Nation- 
ally, we  lost  more  than  a  million  family 
farms. 

And  while  it  is  Ironic  to  note  that  while 
we  are  permitting — perhaps  even  encourag- 
ing— the  elimination  of  farm  family  agricul- 
ture in  this  country  which  has  been  the  envy 
of  all  the  world  for  its  miraculous  efficiency, 
Soviet  Russia,  according  to  a  recent  article 
In  the  Washington  Post,  is  now  thinking 
seriously  of  abandoning  its  collective-type 
agriculture  and  is  now  experimenting  seri- 
ously with  a  family-type  agriculture.  A  Rus- 
sian newspaper  says  "the  land  is  no  longer 
an  orphan  but  responds  to  its  master" — the 
family  farmer,  in  other  words. 

The  loss  of  our  family  farms  In  this  nation 
will  continue  if  something  isn't  done  about 
it.  And  good  farm  prices — as  important  as 
they  are — won't  stop  the  trend.  And  our 
farmers  have  never  received  real  parity  of  In- 
come. This  is  true  not  only  in  this  country 
but  in  the  underdeveloped  nations.  Only  a 
combination  of  good  prices  and  adequate 
sources  of  credit  at  reasonable  terms  can  save 
our  magnlficant  farm  family  agriculture. 

Farmers  cannot  keep  going  in  a  tight 
money  situation  when  they  have  to  pay  in- 
terest rates  that  approach  the  usury  level 
and  face  the  prospect  of  pajrlng  an  extra  three 
per  cent  If  their  payment  is  delayed.  The 
burden  is  too  great.  This  type  of  credit  pol- 
icy in  our  democracy  cannot  be  tolerated. 

In  this  day  and  age  farmers  need  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  operating  credit  to  stay  In 
business.  Since  1960,  the  need  for  short  term 
and  intermediate  operating  credit  has  dou- 
bled. 

As  farmers  go  into  the  1967  crop  year,  they 
face  two  serious  major  problems.  One:  they 
are  being  asked  to  put  an  additional  26  mil- 
lion acres  back  into  production  so  we  can 
replenish  our  stockpile  of  food  reserves  and 
to  meet  our  Increasing  food  commitments 
abroad — to  famine-ridden  countries  like 
India.  Just  to  finance  the  production  costs 
of  these  26  million  additional  acres  will  re- 
quire an  additional  $2.5  billion  in  operating 
capital. 

The  second  problem  is  this:  where  are  the 
farmers  going  to  get  the  needed  operating 
credit?  Already,  operating  credit  is  tight  be- 
cause of  current  money  policies.  Local  banks 
are  running  low  on  funds.  Dealer  and  local 
supplier  credit  is  tight  and  very  selective. 
Only  the  best  risks  can  get  the  money.  The 
general  lending  policy,  whether  banks  or  local 
dealers,  Is:  if  you  fit,  you  are  in — if  not,  you 
are  out. 

I  was  Informed  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration that  its  operating  funds  for  the 
State  of  Oregon  were  exhausted  as  of  January 
1st  of  this  year;  it  Is  not  able  to  process  any 
more  applications  for  operating  loans.  And 
farmers  in  my  State  have  not  even  begun  to 
start  putting  in  their  crops. 

Last  year.  Congress  increased  the  operating 
loan  authorization  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  $350  million.  But  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  reduced  this  by  $75 
million. 

Rather  than  cutting  it  back,  circumstances 
warrant  that  operating  loan  funds  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  should  actual- 
ly be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $700  million— 
and  this  would  only  represent  about  five  per 
cent  of  the  total  operating  credit  farmers 
will  need  in  1967. 

To  deny  a  farmer  a  source  of  adequate  op- 
erating capital  these  days  is  to  deny  him  the 
right  to  farm  and  the  right  to  make  a  living. 
If  this  credit  isn't  made  available,  then  you 
will  see  a  continued  massive  exodus  of  family 
farmers  out  of  Oregon  and  in  every  other 
state  in  this  nation.  Further,  this  lack  of 
credit  can  seriously  endanger  this  nation's 
capacity  to  produce  sufficient  food  and  fiber. 
I  say  it  Is  a  risk  we  cannot  afford  to  take. 
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Tight  money  and  high  interest  rates  are 
seriously  hampering  progress  in  Improving 
rural  housing.  In  my  State  of  Oregon  alone, 
we  have  over  65,000  rural  homes  In  either 
serious  deteriorating  condition  or  so  dilapi- 
dated they  are  unfit  to  live  In.  At  the  rate 
of  $10,000  per  home,  it  would  take  $150 
million  just  to  replace  the  15,000  dilapidated 
rural  homes  in  Oregon.  It  would  take  an- 
other $300  to  $400  million  to  improve,  re- 
model or  replace  the  other  40,000  substandard 
homes  in  rural  Oregon.  This  would  require 
more  loan  funds  than  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  available  for  the  whole 
United  States. 

I  could  go  on.  But  this  gives  you  some 
Idea  of  the  staggering  problems  that  face 
rural  America.  I  say  that  if  we  can  afford 
to  spend  $2  billion  a  month  to  fight  an  un- 
declared war  In  Vietnam,  we  can  afford  to 
invest  a  few  billion  a  year  to  provide  decent 
housing,  attractive  communities,  adequate 
health  and  education  opportvmitles  and  Jobs 
for  our  rural  people. 

Does  it  makes  sense  to  you  to  cut  back  in 
the  name  of  the  budget  on  programs  such 
as  these?  These  are  programs  of  Investment 
In  our  most  precious  national  resource,  the 
human  beings  who  make  up  this  country. 

If  you  share  the  point  of  view  I  have  ex- 
pressed here  tonight,  what  can  you  do?  You 
can  let  your  representatives  in  Congress  know 
how  you,  as  voters,  feel.  Your  letters  and 
telegrams,  your  interviews  with  them  when 
they  visit  with  you,  both  here  at  home  and  In 
Washington,  can  be  very  helpful  to  all  con- 
cerned. In  my  judgment,  by  expressing  your 
convictions  to  your  elected  representatives 
you  are  fulfilling  the  primary  duty  of  citizen- 
statesmanship. 

I  have  touched  upon  only  a  few  points. 
There  are  a  great  many  areas  equally  worthy 
of  detailed  discussion.  Policies  regarding 
curtailment  of  services  provided  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion and  the  Forest  Service,  to  name  a  few, 
are  under  review. 

But  if  I  am  right  In  my  premise  that 
under  our  system  of  government  the  political 
process  is  the  engine  to  be  directed  by  the 
people  to  do  collectively  the  work  they  wish 
done  that  cannot  be  done  or  done  as  well 
individually — this  is  the  political  doctrine 
that  Lincoln,  among  others,  has  preached — 
then  the  decisions  that  you  and  other  con- 
cerned citizens  take,  and  the  actions  you 
follow  up  by  taking,  in  sessions  such  as  this 
all  over  the  country,  can  result  In  the  ends 
you  want  being  accomplished. 

Government  is  choice,  it  Is  said.  Make  sure 
that  you  have  a  voice  in  determining  that 
choice  so  that  your  ends  are  served.  Count 
the  long  range  costs  of  your  choices  among 
the  alternatives  that  are  offered.  If  you  do, 
it  Is  my  belief  that  the  hard  common  sense 
which  informs  your  decisions  with  respect  to 
your  Individual  operations  will  incline  yotir 
decisions  on  the  national  Issues  to  select  the 
alternatives  designed  to  assure  relative  abun- 
dance in  your  lifetime,  and  for  the  lifetime 
of  your  children  and  grandchildren. 
I  thank  you. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  DEMOCRATIC 
SENATORIAL  CAMPAIGN  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  espe- 
cially the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
Senate,  I  wish  to  announce  that,  after 
consultation  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  and 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI,  and  with  their 
concurrence,  the  leadership  announces 
the  appointment  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie]  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Senatorial  Campaign  Committee,  and 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
MaiTland  [Mr.  Tydings]  as  the  vice 
chairman  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


PARADOXES    OP    SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  speech  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  commenting  on  the  need  to 
redirect  the  use  of  our  airpower  In  North 
Vietnam  and  the  ensuing  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator,  Senator  Tower,  Sen- 
ator Pearson,  Senator  Byrd,  and  myself 
hit  some  responsive  chords  throughout 
the  country.  More  and  more  of  the 
American  public  are  expressing  their  im- 
patience with  the  way  this  war  continues 
to  drag  on,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  relatively  small  country 
and  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  nu- 
merical superiority  on  the  ground  and 
overwhelming  superiority  in  the  air  and 
on  the  sea. 

Each  day  brings  new  casualties  to  our 
men,  to  our  allies,  to  our  enemy  and  to 
noncombatants.  Each  day  the  war  cqji- 
tinues  will  bring  still  more  casualties  and 
perhaps  at  an  accelerated  rate.  It  is  only 
natural  that  people  should  question  our 
apparent  lack  of  success  and  that  the 
Lorelei  cries  of  "Get  out  of  Vietnam." 
"Ban  the  Bombing,"  "Vietcong  Si — 
Yankee  No"  should  beguile  ears  tired  of 
hearing  from  the  highest  level  that  we 
are  making  great  strides  in  southeast 
Asia  but  seeing  no  visible  evidence  to 
back  such  a  conclusion. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  a  political  war. 
We  are  told  that  It  is  a  limited  war.  We 
are  told  that  we  are  reacting  to  Com- 
munist aggression.  We  are  told  that  we 
are  proving  that  aggression  does  not  pay. 


We  are  told  that  the  war  is  supported, 
supplied,  and  led  by  North  Vietnam. 
Then  we  are  told  that  we  cannot  knock 
out  North  Vietnam  and  have  no  hostile 
intentions  toward  that  government. 

We  declared  a  quarantine  of  Cuba  In 
1962  when  not  a  single  American  soldier 
was  in  that  country  and  enforced  It 
against  all  nations.  With  over  400,000 
Americans  committed  in  Vietnam  we 
permit  external  supplying  of  North  Viet- 
nam, the  stated  key  to  the  puzzle. 

We  are  told  that  the  Red  Chinese  are 
supplying  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
then  we  find  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  European  tdlles  are.  In  fact,  supplying 
the  vast  majority  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment to  North  Vietnam. 

We  are  told  that  North  Vietnam  pro- 
duces very  little  of  Its  own  war  supplies 
and  equipment,  but  we  are  prohibited 
from  blockading  the  coimtry  to  prevent 
those  war  supplies  from  being  shipped  in 
by  the  Soviets. 

While  the  Soviets  supply  the  North 
Vietnamese  with  the  equipment  used  to 
kill  our  own  people,  we  are  told  to  ap- 
prove a  policy  enlarging  our  own  trade 
with  the  Soviets  and  to  approve  a  treaty 
adding  to  our  security  problems. 

While  our  flyers  attack  empty  trucks 
on  a  lonely  dirt  road  in  North  Vietnam, 
they  are  prohibited  from  attacking  the 
ships  bringing  In  these  supplies. 

While  we  have  more  men  committed  In 
the  Vietnam  conflict  than  we  have  had 
in  any  other  overseas  conflict  in  our 
Nation's  history  except  for  World  War  I 
and  World  War  n,  we  are  told  that  we 
are  not  at  war. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  a  fight  for  the 
future  of  freedom  in  Asia,  but  there  are 
remarkably  few  Asians  fighting  on  our 
side. 

We  are  told  by  the  "Ban  the  Bombing 
Boys"  that  we  are  hurting  North  Viet- 
namese noncombatants,  but  we  are  not 
told  of  the  thousands  of  noncombatants 
In  South  Vietnam  who  have  been  muti- 
lated and  murdered  by  the  Vietcong. 

We  are  told  by  the  "Get  out  of  Viet- 
nam Gang"  that  we  have  no  business  in 
Asia,  but  we  are  not  reminded  that  with- 
out the  strength  and  Ideals  of  the  United 
States,  there  would  be  no  free  Philip- 
pines, no  free  South  Korea,  no  free  Tai- 
wan. 

We  are  told  by  the  "Vietcong  si- 
Yankee  No  Nuts"  that  this  Is  a  peoples 
revolution  In  the  cause  of  peace,  but  we 
are  not  told  that  the  Vietcong  recruit  by 
hacking  oft  the  arms  and  legs  of  a  vil- 
lager, hanging  him  on  a  hook,  disem- 
boweling him,  leaving  the  carcass  to  dry 
in  the  sun. 

We  use  B-52  strategic  bombers  on  tac- 
tical targets  in  South  Vietnam  and  tacti- 
cal bombers  on  supposedly  strategic 
targets  In  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  paradoxes  of  this 
struggle  could  be  listed  endlessly. 

But  there  is  one  point  on  which  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  are  agreed. 
If  we  are  to  commit  the  cream  of  our 
young  men  to  hostile  fire  in  foreign  ter- 
ritory, let  us  use  maximum  effort  to 
make  their  period  of  service  as  short  as 
possible. 

If  cutting  off  North  Vietnam  Is  the  key 
to  success,  let  us  get  on  with  the  Job 
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Let  us  use  our  superior  air  and  sea  power 
to  prevent  external  supplying  of  the 
enemy  by  the  most  feasible  methods. 
Let  us  use  our  air  power  to  hit  strategic 
targets  in  North  Vietnam;  let  us  prevent 
a  long  drawn  out  ground  war  in  Asia; 
let  us  affirm  for  America  and  the  world, 
that  a  war  for  freedom,  whether  our  own 
or  for  people  of  another  country,  cannot 
be  half  won  on  the  battlefield  or  at  the 
negotiating  table.  Freedom  and  inde- 
pendence are  not  divisible,  Mr.  President. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  MINERAL  OUTPUT 
INCREASES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  West 
Virginia  minerals  output  has  increased, 
with  a  valuation  for  1966  of  an  esti- 
mated $868.5  million,  an  increase  of  $9 
mlUion  over  the  total  for  1965.  Coal  ac- 
counted for  about  85  percent  of  the  1966 
total. 

We  of  the  Mountain  State  are  proud 
of  the  sustained  productivity  of  our 
State,  and  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  report  entitled  "Mineral  Output" 
which  was  carried  in  the  January  26 
issue  of  the  Roane  County  Reporter, 
Spencer,  W.  Va. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Roane  County  Reporter,  Spencer, 

W.  Va.,  Jan.  26,  1967,  40th  Annual  Oil  and 

Gaa  Edition] 

MINEBAI.    ODTFirr 

MoRGANTOWN,  January  10. — ^West  Virginia 
minerals  output  for  1966  was  valued  at  an 
estimated  $868,511,000  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  West  Virginia  Geological  Sur- 
vey. This  Is  the  fifth  straight  year  an  In- 
crease was  recorded  over  the  previous  year, 
and  the  value  is  the  highest  since  1957.  The 
value  of  mineral  production  for  1966  was  $9 
million  higher  than  that  of  1965.  Coal 
accounted  for  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
value. 

Coal  production  Increased  to  an  estimated 
149,400,000  tons,  about  200  thousand  tons 
higher  than  In  1965.  Most  of  the  increase 
waa  used  for  electric  power  generation.  Coal 
prices  Increased  somewhat  during  the  year. 

Increased  production  also  was  reported  for 
natural  gas,  petroleum,  and  natural  gaso- 
line. ;  Natural  gas  output  was  over  212  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  and  petroleum  production  ex- 
ceeded 3>4  million  barrels. 

Output  of  liquefied  petroleimi  gas  was 
somewhat  less  than  In  1965. 

Materials  for  the  construction  industry — 
cement,  sand  and  gravel,  and  crushed  stone — 
all  reported  small  Increases  In  production 
over  1965.  Limestone  was  used  in  great 
quantities  as  crushed  stone  for  building  pur- 
poses and  as  flux  by  the  steel  industry.  Lime 
production  Increased  sharply. 

Clay  production  Increased  slightly  and  its 
marlcets  remained  Arm.  Salt  production  de- 
creased a  small  amount,  but  salt  brine  re- 
versed its  downward  trend  with  output  about 
double  that  of  1965. 


CRIME  VICTIMS 
Mr.   BYRD   of  West   Virginia. 


Mr. 


President,  newspaper  headlines  reporting 
on  the  rising  crime  rate  in  the  United 
States  occur  so  frequently  that  the  gen- 
eral public  perhaps  no  longer  really 
thinks  in  terms  of  the  dreadful  effects 


of  these  crimes  ui>on  the  lives  of  the 
victims  and  their  families.  Yet,  these 
efifects  often  continue  long  past  the  ac- 
tual time  of  the  criminal  act. 

Two  years  ago  a  major  crime  was  com- 
mitted in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  which  involved  a  young 
girl  ft-om  West  Virginia  who  was  living 
and  working  in  a  suburban  area  of  our 
Nation's  Capital  City.  On  January  22 
of  this  year,  an  article  in  the  Evening 
Star,  Washington,  D.C.,  entitled  "Bren- 
da  Sue  Still  Can't  Talk,"  pointed  out  the 
tragic  condition — 2  years  later — of  this 
victim  of  an  unknown  assailant  who 
brutally  beat  and  robbed  her  in  January 
1965.  The  victim's  continued  helpless- 
ness is  costing  her  family  heavily  in 
heartbreak  and  dollars. 

So  that  the  details  of  this  terrible 
crime  may  be  related  to  the  report  on 
the  lingering  effects,  I  have  secured  a 
copy  of  the  Evening  Star  article  which 
originally  reported  the  crime  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
newspaper  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington,  (DiC.)  Evening  Star, 
Jan.   26.    1965] 

Police  Seek  Clues  in  Beating  of  Girl 

Brenda  Sue  Pennington.  19,  found  un- 
conscious in  her  Arlington  apartment  yester- 
day from  a  severe  beating,  remained  in  criti- 
cal condition  today  under  police  guard  at 
Arlington  Hospital. 

She  has  not  regained  consciousness,  hos- 
pital authorities  said. 

Police  said  they  would  continue  question- 
ing the  girl's  friends  and  acquaintances  to- 
day. 

Miss  Pennington,  unclothed  from  the 
waist  down,  was  found  by  D.  R.  Davis,  an 
owner  of  the  apartment  building  in  the  1600 
block  of  North  Oak  Strett.  after  her  em- 
ployer said  she  failed  to  rtport  for  work. 

Her  telephone — ofl  the  hook — lay  beside 
her.  "I  feel  sure  she  tried  to  use  the  phone," 
said  Det.  Sgt.  Walter  Kadel.  "That  she  tried 
to  call  for  help." 

WINDOW     UNLOCKED 

Commonwealth's  attorney  William  J.  Has- 
san added  that,  this  deflnttely  was  not  acci- 
dental. 

The  door  to  the  one-badroom  apartment 
was  slightly  ajar  and  one  window  was  un- 
locked. Splotches  of  bloo<l  were  on  the  bed 
and  around  the  girl's  neck. 

Miss  Pennington,  a  native  of  Qulnwood, 
W.  Va.,  moved  to  the  Washington  area  about 
11  months  ago  and  worktd  at  the  Howard 
Research  Corp.  in  Rosslyn  as  a  keypunch 
operator,  a  trade  she  also  taught  evenings 
at  the  Temple  Secretarial  School. 

She  had  been  struck  a  number  of  times 
on  the  head  on  Sunday  between  9  p.m.  and 
midnight,  police  say. 

Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Penning- 
ton, arrived  here  last  night  and  spent  the 
night  near  her  bedside. 

Detectives  said  a  girl  friend  of  the  victim 
is  the  last  person  who  talked  with  her — at 
7:30  and  again  at  7:45  Saturday  night. 

The  victim  was  planning  to  have  a  small 
party  that  night,  accorditig  to  police,  and 
invited  the  girl  friend  and  four  other  young 
men  and  girls.  But  those  invited  were  un- 
able to  arrange  transportation  and  the  party 
was  called  off. 

The  persons  invited  were  among  several 
whom  police  questioned  yesterday. 

A  co-worker  who  lives  in  the  same  apart- 
ment building  as  Miss  Pennlrgton  to!d  police 
the  girl's  door  was  ajar  at  6  pm   Sunday  and 


again  yesterday  morning,  but  that  she  did 
not  Investigate. 

TOLD    HER    BOSS 

The  woman,  Mrs.  Edward  Hampson,  be- 
came concerned,  however,  when  the  Pen- 
nington girl  failed  to  show  up  at  work  by 
10  a.m.,  and  mentioned  the  open  door  to 
her  boss. 

When  he  failed  to  reach  the  girl  by  phone, 
he  went  to  the  apartment  building,  found 
Davis,  and  entered  the  apartment  with  him. 

A  cousin  of  the  victim,  Melvin  Penning- 
ton, 24,  who  also  lives  In  the  building,  said 
she  had  a  rule  of  never  opening  the  door 
without  finding  out  who  was  calling  or  se- 
curing the  night  latch. 

Police  have  not  been  able  to  account  for 
a  television  set  missing  from  the  apartment. 
An  antenna  attachment  to  the  set  was  found 
In  the  front  yard. 

[From  the  Washington,  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star, 

Jan.  22.  1967] 

Two  Years  After  Beating:  Brenda  Sue  Still 

Can't  Talk 

(By  Brian  Kelly) 

During  the  night  two  years  ago  Tuesday, 
someone  slipped  Into  Brenda  Sue  Penning- 
ton's Arlington  apartment.  When  that  per- 
son left,  a  heavy  glass  decanter,  her  purse 
and  a  portable  television  set  had  disap- 
peared. 

And  Brenda  Sue,  19,  pretty,  blonde,  typi- 
cal In  many  ways  of  Washington's  single 
working  girls,  was  left  apparently  for  dead 
on  the  bedroom  floor  next  to  a  telephone 
with  the  receiver  off  the  hook. 

In  a  brutal  beating,  possibly  with  the 
missing  decanter  Brenda  Sue  suffered  severe 
brain  damage  that  has  changed  her  life  and 
that  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennie  S. 
Pennington  of  East  Rainelle,  W.  Va. 

gain  and  then  a  loss 

You  call  Mrs.  Pennington  and  find  out 
how  it  is. 

"Well,  she's  doing  fairly  well,"  says  the 
mother. 

"She  doesn't  talk,  she  doesn't  help  her- 
self in  any  way,  she  stays  in  bed  mostly, 
sometimes  she  watches  TV. 

"You  can  hold  something  up,  and  she  looks 
at  it,  but  you  don't  know  .  .  ." 

A  year  ago,  Brenda  Sue  had  learned  to  say 
"Mama"  again.  But  a  common  cold  last 
summer  set  her  back.  "She  lost  all  she  had 
gained,"  says  the  mother,  who  stays  home 
all  day  now  to  tend  her  only  child. 

Pennington  still  runs  a  small  trucking 
business.  His  daughter  of  21  years  hasn't 
learned  to  call  him  "Daddy"  again.  The 
mother  Is  the  only  one  she  can  call,  and 
that's  sometimes  with  a  sound  rather  than 
a  word. 

"I  can  be  anywhere  in  the  house  and  hear 
her." 

How  about  Brenda  Sue's  friends?  Does 
Mrs.  Pennington  hear  from  them? 

"No,  not  really.  Brenda  Sue's  friends  have 
forgotten  that  she's  a  friend." 

Once  in  a  while  the  Arlington  residents 
who  established  a  bank  fund  to  pay  for 
Brenda  Sue's  medical  costs  write  the  family. 
A  nurse  at  Arlington  Hospital,  where  the 
girl  was  a  closely  guarded  patient  for  weeks, 
keeps  in  touch. 

Russell  Runyon,  the  detective  assigned  to 
the  case  two  years  ago,  offered  a  $500  re- 
ward of  his  own  for  information  leading  to 
the  girl's  assailant.  Now  retired,  he  is  an- 
other correspondent  who  hasn't   forgotten. 

"It's  worse  than  murder,"  said  Runyon  a 
year  ago.  "They  took  that  life  from  her 
at  19." 

we'll  make  out 

How  about  the  bank  fund?  How  much 
is  left  of  the  $10,000  for  Brenda  Sue? 

"We  had  enough  to  cover  the  doctor's 
bills,"  Mrs.  Pennington  says.  "I'm  not  sure 
how  much  Is  left.  Almost  all  of  it's  gone. 
I  Just  keep  writing  the  checks  .  .  . 
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"We're  not  much  worried  about  the 
money.  If  that  runs  out,  we'll  make  out 
somehow." 

And  you  talk  to  the  Arlington  poUce  and 
ask  them  if  their  investigation  of  the  beat- 
ing has  progressed. 

"We  have  nothing  new  on  It.  We  haven  t 
had  anything  new  to  go  on. 

"It's  Still  an  open  case." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


of  the  NASA  Board  of  Inquiry  and  com- 
mittee staff  studies  that  I  mentioned. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  undertaking  this 
course  of  action  that  all  aspects  of  this 
tragedy  be  assessed  in  an  objective 
framework  both  with  respect  to  its  cause 
and  to  how  it  relates  to  the  national 
space  program  and  our  effort  to  establish 
the  preeminence  of  this  Nation  in  space. 

In  taking  these  actions,  the  committee 
will  fulfill  its  responsibilities  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  to  the  Americaji  people. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Airington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  title,  m 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
tinuing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress. 


INVESTIGATION    OF    THE    APOLLO 
TRAGEDY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  evening  we  had  a  tragic  accident 
at  Cape  Kennedy  in  which  three  astro- 
nauts lost  their  lives.  This  is  the  first 
fatal  accident  involving  Apollo  hardware, 
although  three  astronauts  had  been 
killed  previously  in  jet  aircraft  while 
assigned  to  the  program. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  has  established  a  formal 
board  of  inquiry  to  review  this  accident 
in  accordance  with  its  established  pro- 
cedures. This  investigation  is  now  un- 
der way  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Floyd 
Thompson,  Director  of  the  NASA  Lang- 
ley  Research  Center.  Dr.  Thompson  is 
supported  by  technical  experts  from 
NASA  headquarters  and  field  installa- 
tions as  well  as  by  experts  from  other 
Government  agencies,  the  industrial 
community,  and  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  this  tragedy 
and  its  potential  impact  on  the  national 
space  program,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee    on     Aeronautical     and     Space 
Sciences,  and  with  complete  agreement 
with  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maine,  we  have  de- 
cided it  is  essential  that  the  committee 
imdertake  a  full  review  of  this  accident. 
Our  purpose  will  be  to  examine  the 
facts    surrounding    the    accident.    We 
will,  of  course,  be  especially  interested  in 
the  recommendations  and  action  taken 
to  prevent  a  reoccurrence.    The  commit- 
tee will  review  other  related  aspects  of 
NASA's  stewardship  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  above  objectives.    Mr.  Webb,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  has  been  ad- 
vised of  the  committee's  intentions  in 
this  area. 

I  have  directed  the  committee  staff  to 
undertake  such  background  study  as 
may  be  appropriate  at  this  time  and  to 
J  keep  currently  informed  on  the  progress 
of  the  NASA  inquiry,  with  the  full  un- 
derstanding that  these  actions  will  not 
in  any  way  impede  the  NAS.A.  formal 
inquiry.  It  is  our  judgment  at  this  time 
that  committee  hearings  and  other  sub- 
sequent action  by  the  committee  on  this 
matter  will  be  dependent  on  the  findings 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
February  1,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  31,  1967: 

Department  op  Transportation 

Everett  Hutchinson,  of  Texas,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 

John  E.  Robson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  COMMITTEE  TO 
INVESTIGATE  NONESSENTIAL 

FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601,  title  6,  Public  Law 
250.  77th  Congress,  the  Chair  appomts  as 
members  of  the  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures 
the  following  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means:  Mr.  Mills,  of  Ar- 
kansas; Mr.  KING  of  California;  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin:  and  the  following 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations: Mr.  Mahon,  of  Texas;  Mr. 
KiRWAN,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Bow,  of  Ohio. 


>■        mm^       •• 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuESD.w,  January  31,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart; 
and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understand- 
ing.— Proverbs  3:  5. 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind,  our 
spirit's  unseen  friend,  make  Thy  way 
known  to  us  £is  we  bow  in  Thy  presence. 
May  this  moment  of  prayer  be  an  open 
door  to  the  reality  of  Thy  spirit  and  as 
we  look  up  to  Thee  may  we  find  our 
strength  renewed,  our  souls  restored  and 
be  given  courage  and  wisdom  for  the  liv- 
ing of  these  days. 

Endow  us  with  one  mind  to  do  justly, 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
Thee,  and  in  so  doing  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  all  our  people.  Give  to  us  and 
to  all  our  citizens  a  love  for  truth,  a  pas- 
sion for  doing  our  duty,  and  a  dedication 
to  Thee  which  will  hold  us  steady  amid 
difficult  times.  In  the  name  of  Christ,  we 
pray.    Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
U.S.  GROUP  OF  NORTH  ATLAN- 
TIC TREATY  PARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  PubUc  Law  689,  84th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  U.S.  group  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Hays,  of  Ohio,  chairman; 
Mr.  RODINO,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Rivers, 
of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Clark,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Mr.  Brooks,  of  Texas;  Mr. 
Arends,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of 
Michigan;  Mr.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  FiNDLEY,  of  Illinois. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL   COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  372,  84th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission 
the  following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey; 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York;  Mr.  Halpern, 
of  New  York;  Mr.  Km'FERMAN,  of  New 
York. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messaef=:  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
-ne  of  his  secretaries. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW  COM- 
MISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3,  Public  Law  88-606, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
the  following  members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Baring,  of  Nevada;  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Udall, 
of  Arizona;  Mr.  Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Bxtrton  of  Utah;  Mr.  Kyl,  of  Iowa. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  EX 
OFFICIO  OF  BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES 
OP  JOHN  P.  KENNEDY  CENTER 
FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(a),  Public  Law  85- 
874,  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  ex  officio  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Wright,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey;  Mr.  Frelinghdysen.  of  New 
Jersey. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  MEMBERS  OP 
U.S.  TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Resolution  32, 
73d  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  U.S.  Territorial  Expan- 
sion Memorial  Commission  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Karsten,  of  Missouri;  Mr.  Hays,  of  Ohio; 
Mr.  Cttnningham.  of  Nebraska. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE    JAMES    J. 
HEPPERNAN 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to 
annoimce  the  death  of  a  former  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  James  J. 
Heffeman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Mrs.  Adrian  Driggs — 
Patricia  Heffeman — the  daughter  of  a 
great  gentleman,  I  extend  my  sympathy 
on  the  death  of  her  dear  father,  James  J. 
Heffeman. 

James  J.  Heffeman  served  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  12  years.  He  was  an 
able  Member  of  this  august  body  and  one 
who  was  held  in  great  respect  and  es- 
teem by  his  colleagues.  He  was  a  re- 
served, quiet  man,  possessing  great 
dignity.  This  dignity  was  carried  into 
every  phase  of  his  life.  It  was  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  rearing,  of  which  there  was 
none  better.  It  reflected  his  loyalty  to 
all  men.  It  reflected  his  kindness,  his 
love  of  his  neighbors  and  friends. 

James  Heffeman,  for  many  reasons, 
possessed  keen  insight  into  the  needs  of 
the  people  and  was  always  sought  for  his 
views  on  problems,  projects,  and  issues  of 
the  day.  His  Judgment  was  sound  and 
his  actions  just.  This  body  and  his  con- 
stituents lost  a  noble  Representative 
when  he  retired. 

I  was  proud  to  know  him.  I  was  happy 
to  have  him  for  a  friend — not  only  of 
mine  but  for  a  long  time  of  the  Kelly 
family. 

One  can  tnily  say  of  Jim  Heffeman, 
"You  devoted  your  life  to  the  good." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  deeply  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  passing  of  my  longtime  friend  and 
colleague  the  Honorable  James  J.  Heffer- 


nan.  For  12  years  Jim  Heffeman  rep- 
resented the  people  of  the  old  11th  Con- 
gressional District  in  Brooklyn  and  they 
were  indeed  well  represented.  He  was  a 
quiet,  highly  intelligent  and  gentle  man 
who  brought  to  this  body  a  vast  store  of 
knowledge.  Jim  Heffernan  was  no  new- 
comer to  Brooklyn  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  His 
family  settled  in  Brooklyn  before  the 
War  of  1812  and  he  himself  had  been  a 
district  leader  in  the  Park  Slope  area  of 
Brooklyn  for  17  years  before  coming  to 
Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  15  years  ago  on  the  sad 
occasion  of  his  departure  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  said  of  Jim  Heffer- 
nan: 

Jim  has  always  been  a  quiet,  unassuming, 
kindly,  capable  gentleman,  respected  here  in 
the  House  by  all  of  his  colleagues  and  In  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn  by  all  its  citizens. 

This  was  true  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
To  his  daughter,  Patricia,  and  her  fam- 
ily, I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  and 
prayers. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  life  and  public 
service  of  James  J.  Heffernan. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S   AIR  POLLUTION 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  a  subject  which  has 
become  a  plague  on  our  land — the  pollu- 
tion of  our  atmosphere. 

Air  pollution  Is  of  major  concern  to  all 
Americans.  We  in  the  great  Northwest 
who  cherish  our  fertile  fields  and  forests 
are  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of 
the  grime  and   filth   of   polluted  air. 

Air  pollution  is  partiaDy  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon, but  today  its  true  danger  is 
caused  by  man — by  people  driving  auto- 
mobiles— by  factories  and  powerplants 
burning  sulfur-bearing  fuels — yes,  even 
by  our  good  neighbors  burning  their 
trash  or  leaves. 

Part  of  the  pollution  in  the  atmosphere 
is  contributed  by  industry.  One  of  the 
industries  at  which  the  finger  is  often 
pointed  is  the  pulp  and  paper  business, 
and  my  State,  Washington,  is  one  of  the 
many  States  which  manufacture  pulp 
and  paper.  Many  of  these  industries 
are  now  spending  substantial  amounts  of 
money  to  correct  this  situation.  Much 
more  needs  to  be  done,  and  because  of 
tills  I  welcome  and  support  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  for  methods  of 
improving  the  quality  of  our  air. 


There  has  been  considerable  resistance 
by  some  segments  of  industry  to  the  in- 
stallation of  air  pollution  control  equip- 
ment. The  resistance  that  I  am  talking 
about  is  based  on  reasonable  economic 
groimds.  Why,  says  the  industrialist, 
should  my  State  require  that  I  install  ex- 
pensive air  pollution  control  equipment 
when  my  competitor  in  the  next  State  is 
not  required  to?  The  piecemeal  institu- 
tions of  such  controls  could  not  only 
sadly  affect  one  company's  business,  it 
could  tip  the  scales  in  a  corporation's 
decision  alx>ut  which  State  it  chooses  to 
build  a  new  plant  in.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967, 
minimum  emission  control  levels  would 
be  established  for  the  entire  country,  and 
the  necessary  burden  of  the  expense  of 
controlling  air  pollution  would  put  no 
industrialist  at  an  economic  disadvan- 
tage with  his  competition. 

I  also  welcome  the  financial  support 
which  the  act  gives  to  research  in  the 
field  of  air  pollution.  While  it  is  true 
that  we  could  control  the  pollution  from, 
say,  our  pulp  and  paper  mills,  it  is  also 
true  that  our  control  techniques  are  in 
their  infancy  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
research  and  development  is  needed  be- 
fore they  reach  the  level  of  efficiency  and 
economy  we  hope  for. 

In  Washington  we  recently  passed 
a  Seattle-King  County  air  pollution  con- 
trol resolution  which  was  reported  on 
November  10,  1966,  and  I  applaud  the 
enabling  legislation  which  was  passed  in 
the  last  legislature  authorizing  this,  but 
it  must  go  further.  It  does  not  cover 
automobiles,  yet  we  know  and  national 
studies  confirm  that  of  the  approxi- 
mately 133  million  tons  of  material  be- 
ing dumped  into  the  U.S.  atmosphere 
each  year,  transportation — basically  the 
auto — accoimts  for  85  million  tons,  man- 
ufacturing, 22  million  tons;  electric, 
coal,  and  power  generation,  15  million 
tons;  space  heating,  8  million  tons;  and 
burning  of  refuse,  3  million  tons. 

Industrial  air  and  water  pollution  must 
be  controlled,  but  the  basic  megalopolis 
air  and  water  polution  must  be  also.  As 
we  foimd  with  controlling  our  pollution 
of  Lake  Washington,  this  takes  areawide 
Jurisdiction  and  execution.  Seattle  re- 
ceives approximately  33  to  35  tons  of 
dustfall  per  square  mile  per  month.  On 
50  to  100  days  per  year,  atmospheric 
stagnation  occurs  in  the  Puget  Sound 
region.  In  our  State  we  should  have  new 
legislation  such  as  suggested  by  Professor 
Rossano  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
whole  "airshed." 

Nationally  we  have  some  areas  such  as 
New  York  where  the  problem  is  multi- 
State.  In  tliose  areas  we  will  have  to 
have  either  State  compacts  or  national 
legislation.  Earlier  this  month  several 
of  us  introduced  legislation  to  accomplish 
this,  and  we  support  the  President's  posi- 
tion as  outlined  in  his  message. 

Let  no  one  imagine,  however,  that  we 
can  afford  to  wait  imtil  we  know  every- 
thing before  we  do  anything.  The 
menace  is  real,  and  it  must  be  countered 
with  our  best  effort  now.  We  must  see 
that  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  is  made 
an  effective  tool,  if  we  are  to  avoid  dis- 
aster. 
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PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX  EXEMP- 
-nON  SHOULD  BE  INCREASED 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.  .  ,     ., 

The  SPEIAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  increase  the  personal 
income  tax  exemption  for  each  member 
of  a  family  from  the  present  $600  to 
$1,000.    It  has  been  20  years  since  the 
$600  individual  exemption  was  set  by 
Congress.    I  beUeve  it  is  time  that  we 
take  steps  to  liberalize  the  exemption  to 
keep  pace  with  the   cost-of-living  in- 
creases which  have  occurred  since  1947. 
In  my  judgment,  the  $600  exemption 
should  be  increased  before  Congress  con- 
siders the  6-percent  surtax  which  the 
administration  has  proposed.    I  believe 
a  $400  increase  would  provide  equitable 
relief  for  middle-  and  low -income  fam- 
ilies.   Following  is  a  detailed  analysis  of 
this  proposal  in  an  editorial  from  The 
Machinist  written  by  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  able  union  leaders  Ray  SiemiUer, 
the  President  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation   of    Machinists    and    Aerospace 

Workers: 

In  All  Fairness 

Washington.  D.C.  is  buzzing  about  an  In- 
crease in  income  taxes.  The  President  called 
for  a  six  percent  surtax— meaning  an  Increase 
of  six  percent  of  the  tox  you  now  pay.  Busi- 
ness editors  and  conservative  economists  are 
talking  about  a  five  percent  across-the-board 
increase  In  the  tax  rates. 

They  say  a  tax  increase  will  kill  two  birds 
at  once:  it  will  drain  off  purchasing  power 
and  prevent  prices  from  rising  still  higher; 
and,  it  will  help  to  finance  the  war  In  South- 

Aftsti  Aslft, 

Trade  union  members  know  that  every 
clUzen  should  pay  his  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden.  We  support  the  effort  to  stop  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Southeast  Asia.  Also, 
we  would  rather  pay  taxes  than  suffer  a  de- 
pression or  a  runaway  inflation. 

But  the  tax  law  should  be  fair.  For  the 
past  30  years,  the  burden  of  taxation  has 
been  steadily  shifted  from  the  rich  to  the 
middle  and  lower  Income  families. 

Shifting  of  the  tax  burden  has  been  ac- 
complished by  clever  loopholes  written  into 
the  law.  Loopholes  enable  mllUonalreB  to 
cut  their  average  tax  payments  to  24  percent 
of  their  gross  income,  Instead  of  the  90  per- 
cent which  they  claim. 

The  shift  of  the  tax  burden  has  been  ac- 
complished by  freezing  the  individual  ex- 
emption at  $600  per  person.  That  exemption 
means  practically  nothing  to  wealthy  fam- 
ilies. As  the  cost  of  living  climbs — and  your 
wages  rise  to  meet  it — the  frozen  exemption 
means  higher  and  higher  taxes  to  wage  earn- 
ing families. 

CAN    TOT7   RAISE    A   CHILD   ON    $800    A    TEAR? 

Back  in  1947.  twenty  years  ago.  Congress 
set  the  personal  exemption  at  $600  for  each 
member  of  the  family.  In  theory,  this  was 
the  minimum  amount  needed  for  a  decent 
standard  of  living  and  should  not  be  taxed. 

In  1947,  this  •600  exemption  gave  a  tax  free 
income  of  $2,400  to  the  average  family  of 
four. 

At  that  time,  the  trade  union  movement 
protested  that  the  $600  exemption  was  too 
low.  But,  If  it  was  right  In  1947  It  U  out- 
rageously outmoded  today.    The  co«t  o(  liv- 


ing has  risen  nearly  50  percent  In  the  past  20 
years. 

The  JAM  lielleves  that  in  the  field  of  taxa- 
tion, the  first  order  of  btislness  for  Congress 
should  be  to  Increase  personal  income  tax 
exemption  from  •600  to  »1.000.  This  simple 
act  would  provide  a  tax-free  base  of  $4,000 
for  a  family  of  four. 

In  1939,  before  World  War  H,  the  personal 
exemption  for  Income  tax  purposes  was 
$2,500  for  a  man  and  wife  and  $400  for  each 
child.  This  gave  the  average  wage-earning 
family  $3300  In  tax  free  income— in  1939 
dollars.  To  equal  that  level  at  today's  cost 
of  living  the  exemption  would  have  to  be 
raised  to  $2,000  per  person  or  a  total  of  •8.000 
In  1967  doUars. 

If  the  exemption  were  $1,000  now,  a  family 
of  four  making  $8,000  per  year  would  pay 
$500  Instead  of  $866.  You  could  pay  a  sur- 
tax and  still  give  a  break  to  a  family  with 
young  children. 

INCOME    TAXES    FOR    THE    WEALTHT    HAVE    BEEN 
REDUCED 


The  tax  law  is  now  riddled  with  loopholes 
through  which  the  wealthy  have  reduced 
their  tax  burden,  while  yours  was  going  up. 
For  example: 

1.  Before  World  War  H,  the  "community 
property"  privilege  which  allowed  income  to 
be  divided  between  husband  and  wile  was 
restricted  to  a  few  states.  Since  1947  it  has 
been  made  universal.  It  saves  a  working 
man  only  a  few  dollars.  But.  it  gives  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  tax  reduction  to  someone 
with  a  $100,000  income. 

2.  Many  corporations  give  stock  In  their 
company  to  executives  Instead  of  cash 
bonuses.  If  the  executive  holds  the  stock 
for  six  months  he  can  sell  it  and  pay  only 
a  capital  gains  tax  of  25  percent  instead  of 
his  normal  Income  tax  rate  of  two  or  three 
times  that. 

3.  Corporations  also  supplement  the  sal- 
aries of  executives  by  providing  many  non- 
taxable fringes  includmg  expense  accounts, 
company-paid  cruises,  free  daUy  luncheons, 
use  of  company  cars,  etc. 

4  Oil  millionaires  for  years  have  been  able 
to  salt  away  27 1^  percent  of  their  income 
tax  free,  before  they  begin  to  calculate  their 
tax  llablUty.  Other  industries  have  secured 
"depletion  allowances"  since  1947. 

5.  PamUy  trtists  enable  the  very  wealthy 
to  evade  legally  the  progressive  features  of 
the  income  tax  law.  They  put  stocks  and 
bonds  in  their  children's  names  enabling  the 
children  to  get  the  dividends  or  Interest  and 
ttvas  dividing  the  family  Income  five  or  six 
ways  so  the  Income  tax  rate  Is  only  a  fraction 
of  what  it  should  be. 

When  the  wealthy  do  not  pay  their  share, 
the  working  people  are  stuck  with  the  bUl. 
Tou  can't  hide  wages.  They  take  your  taxes 
out  of  your  pay  before  you  see  your  money. 

mST  THINGS  PIBST 
In  simple  Justice,  the  long  frozen  personal 
exemption  should  be  brought  up  to  date 
before  wage  earners  are  asked  lor  additional 
taxes.  We  have  been  patient  and  patriotic 
for  20  long  years.  We  have  seen  the  wealthy 
win  concession  after  concession  whUe  they 
shift  the  burden  onto  working  people.  A 
young  man  today  with  two  or  three  chUdren 
Is  already  carrying  more  of  the  load  than  he 
should.  We  are  asking  Congress  to  raise 
that  personal  exemption  to  $1,000  for  each 
person  in  the  famUy  before  they  add  any 
surtax. 

Let  yotu:  Congressmen  know  that  you  want 
the  personal  exemption  raised  to  $1,000 
before  any  tax  Increase  Is  levied. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  critics  outraged  by  civilian 
casualties  caused  by  U.S.  bombhig  in 
North  Vietnam  have  Uttle  to  say  of  simi- 
lar events  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  Baltimore  News  American  won- 
ders why.  It  quotes  South  Vietnamese 
Premier  Ky : 

"What."  he  asked,  "of  the  7.277  South  Viet- 
namese clvlUans  that  have  been  murdered 
and  the  35.218  persons  who  have  been  kid- 
naped by  the  Commtmlst  Vletcong  there 
during  the  past  5  years?" 

The  Hearst  newspaper  asks  when  the 
war  critics,  in  America  and  abroad,  wiU 
protest  these  atrocities. 

So  do  I.  ,   .       ^-L. 

I  offer   the   enUre  editorial  for  the 

Record  : 

[From  the  News  American,  Jan.  23.  1967) 

Tell-Taue  Silence 
During  his  trip  to  Australia,  South 
Vietnam's  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  mdlgnant- 
ly  replied  to  those  who  have  been  criticizing 
the  U.S.  Vietnam  war  effort  Isecause  some 
clvUlans  have  been  unavoidably  killed  Ui  our 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  mlUtary  targets. 
"What,"  he  asked,  "of  the  7,277  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  that  have  been  murdered 
and  the  35,218  persons  who  have  been  kid- 
naped by  the  ConmiuiUst  Vletcong  there  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years? 

"Doctors,  priests,  monks,  welfare  workers 
and  nurses  are  slaughtered  \n  cold  blood. 
Bus  loads  of  small  children  gt^ng  to  school 
and  housewives  going  to  market  are  blown 
up.  Village  elders  are  mutilated,  farmers 
knifed  to  death." 

Premier  Ky  asked  a  good  question.  What 
about  it  indeed?  We  are  stm  waiting  for  our 
vociferous  war  critics— both  at  home  and 
abroad — to  make  some  statement  or  protest 
on  the  unspeakable  atrodttes  betog  com- 
mitted dally  by  the  Vletcong  on  their  own 
people. 

Our  bet  Is  we  wUl  have  a  long,  long  wait. 


NO  STATEMENT 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  PROPOSED  AIR 
QUALTTY  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  «- 
tend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  New 

York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent this  statement  in  support  of  the 
President's  proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967.  „    . 

Not  long  ago  I  toured  the  New  York 
area  by  heUcopter.  approaching  the  city 
from  the  east,  from  Suffolk  County 
where  the  air  is  comparatively  clean  and 
clear.  On  the  western  horizon  hangs  a 
strip  of  dirty  brown  haze  made  up  of  in- 
dustrial smoke,  gases,  chemicals,  auto 
exhausts,  dust  and  soot.  That  is  what 
we  are  breathing  and  have  been  breath- 
ing for  years. 

Must  we  wait  for  another  national  dis- 
aster before  action  is  taken?  A  short 
journey  back  in  time  recalls  the  poison- 
ous and  deadly  stench  that  settled  over 
Donora.  Pa.,  in  1948. 
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As  a  Congressman  from  Staten  Island 
and  Brooklyn,  which  is  affected  by  air 
pollution  traveling  on  the  prevailing 
winds  from  industrialized  New  Jersey.  I 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
for  clean  air  for  4  years.  During  this 
time  I  have  introduced  and  supported 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  as  well  as  the 
aimendments  of  1965  and  1966. 

Because  air  pollution  is  free  to  cross 
State  and  other  political  boundaries,  we 
must  develop  the  machinery  to  control 
air  pollution  as  it  really  exists  today. 
Regional  air  quality  commissions  to  reg- 
lUate  and  control  air  quality  must  be 
established.  These  commissions  would 
have  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
and  enforcing  regional  air  quality  levels 
no  less  stringent  than  the  minimum 
levels  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
development  of  such  levels  will  enable 
industry  to  know  to  what  extent  they 
must  control  their  sources  of  pollution. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not 
realistic  to  expect  industry  and  the  pub- 
lic to  support  strong  State  and  local 
emission  levels  without  assurance  that 
similar  action  be  enforced  elsewhere. 

Passage  of  President  Johnson's  air 
quality  legislation  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary assurance.  With  it,  we  can  get  on 
with  the  Job  of  clearing  the  air  in  every 
region  of  the  country. 


COMMENDING  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OP  GREECE  FOR  ACTION  AGAINST 
CAPTAINS  AND  OWNERS  OF  SHIPS 
TRADING  WITH  COMMUNIST 
CXfBA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  commend 
the  Government  of  Greece  for  action 
against  captains  and  owners  of  ships 
trading  with  Communist  Cuba. 

Last  week  the  Greek  Government 
initiated  legal  action  against  captains 
and  owners  of  12  Greek  vessels  who  have 
continued  to  trade  with  Cuba  despite 
the  directives  of  their  Government. 

I  am  sure  that  the  American  people 
are  gratified  that  we  have  such  an  ally 
as  Greece.  At  the  same  time  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Greek  Government 
for  their  action  In  backing  our  request 
that  no  free  world  nation  trade  with 
North  Vietnam.  There  has  not  been  a 
single  ship  under  Greek  registry  enter 
a  North  Vietnam  port  since  June  of 
1966. 

I  only  wish  that  England,  who  Is  sup- 
posedly our  closest  ally,  would  take  simi- 
lar action  in  barring  her  ships  from  the 
ports  of  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam. 

Greece  is  equally  dependent  upon 
trading  as  is  England.  But  theOovern- 
ment  of  Greece  has  put  the  moral  issue 
of  communism  versus  democracy  above 
the  dollar. 

It  would  appear  that  England  listens 
to  the  talk  3f  the  dollar,  rather  than  the 


call  of  the  freedom-loving  nations  of  the 
world. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Government  of 
Greece  in  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  and  the  Organiaatlon  of  Ameri- 
can States  in  enforcing  the  policy  of 
economic  isolation  against  Communist 
Cuba. 


BIRTHDAY      OP      ROBERT      E.      LEE 
QUIETLY    PASSED   IN    THE    CON- 
GRESS OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WITH  NO  RECOGNTTION 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  noticed  in  open  session  of  the  House 
on  January  19,  1967,  that  the  routine 
business  was  carried  on  but  that  no  re- 
marks were  made  from  this  Chamber  on 
the  birthday  of  a  great  American.  Yes, 
the  birthday  of  Robert  E.  Lee  quietly 
passed  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  no  recognition.  Some  his- 
torians have  written  that  Robert  E.  Lee 
was  the  greatest  American  that  had  ever 
lived.  Dr.  Frank  Rose,  president  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  stated  there  is 
no  doubt  Robert  E.  Lee  had  more  feel- 
ing, more  qualities  tiian  any  other 
American. 

One  other  outstanding  Confederate 
general  has  a  birthday  in  the  month  of 
January.  I  speak  of  Gen.  Stonewall 
Jackson,  whose  birthday  was  on  Janu- 
ary 21.  I  mention  these  Confederate 
generals,  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall 
Jackson,  not  to  reopen  the  wounds  of  the 
War  Between  the  States  but  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  these  men  who  had  a  cause  and 
stood  for  their  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  com- 
memoration of  the  birthday  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  on  January  19,  1987,  with  excerpts 
from  Dr.  Frank  Rose,  president  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Benja- 
min H.Hill: 

Address  op  Dr.  Frank  Rose,  Kappa  Alpha- 
Tbansylvania,  PresideWt  of  the  Univer- 
sity OF  Alabama,  at  the  Kappa  Alpha  Con- 
vention IN  Memphis 

Robert  E.  Lee  was  born  the  son  of  one  of 
America's  most  distlngul^ed  Revolutionary 
heroes,  "Light-Horse  Harry"  Lee,  a  gentleman 
of  Impeccable  manners  and  flashing  conver- 
sation, often  mentioned  as  Washington's  suc- 
cessor and  as  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  was  the  one  who  eulogized  George 
Washington  as  "First  In  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countryrnen." 
His  first  wife  had  died  early  and  he  had 
married  the  lovely  Ann  Hill  Carter,  age 
twenty,  and  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  rich- 
est men  In  Virginia.  ThU  lovely  lady  was  to 
become  the  mother  of  our  spiritual  founder, 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

Henry  Lee  did  not  haye  the  capacity  to 
retire  to  the  quiet  and  ptfosperous  life,  and 
soon  after  his  marriage  to  Ann  Hill  Carter. 
he  became  Involved  In  highly  speculative 
land  deals  that  lost  all  of  the  family  resources 
and  brought  embarrassment  to  many  of  his 
old  friends,  among  them  Washington,  Monroe 
and  Jefferson.  In  the  summer  of  1813.  he 
left  tils  young  wife  and  young  son  to  taKe  a 


chosen  exile  In  the  Barbados,  never  to  see  hla 
family  again. 

Young  Robert  gave  his  every  attention  to 
his  mother  and  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
grew  Into  a  fine  young  man.  By  the  end  of 
1823,  he  had  completed  the  course  at  Alexan- 
der Academy  and  enrolled  at  West  Point. 
He  was  an  outstanding  cadet,  without  de- 
merits and  with  outstanding  marks  in  all 
subjects  taken.  His  service  in  peacetime  was 
excellent  and  on  September  1,  1852,  he  re- 
turned to  West  Point  to  become  the  ninth 
superintendent  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.  He  rebuilt  the  Academy  and  in- 
augurated new  courses  and  instituted  new 
disciplines.  In  1855,  Lee  was  ordered  to  Tex- 
as, and  it  was  six  years  later  that  he  had  to 
declare  his  faith  to  the  Union  or  to  Virginia. 
On  April  18,  1861,  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  was 
summoned  to  Washington  and  offered  the 
Command  of  the  Northern  Army  which  he 
declined  with  a  fervent  appeal  that  all  differ- 
ences between  North  and  South  be  settled 
without  troops.  General  Scott  asked  for  his 
Immediate  resignation,  and  a  few  days  later, 
Lee  reluctantly  assumed  command  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  troops. 

The  War  took  Its  heavy  toll  of  Lee's  men 
and  his  vitality,  and  following  his  surrender, 
he  was  offered  many  opportunities  to  re- 
claim fortune,  but  chose  instead  to  become 
president  of  Washington  College.  He  was  so 
respected  by  both  faculty  and  students  that 
they  would  pause  outside  his  home  in  the 
morning  in  the  hope  of  speaking  to  him  or 
to  see  him  on  his  way  to  his  office.  Life  was 
not  to  be  kind  in  the  aftermath,  as  extrem- 
ists on  both  sides  were  to  attack  him  until 
his  death.  He  accepted  his  punishment  with 
courage  and  won  many  strong  friends  and 
the  praise  of  outstanding  men  on  both  sides. 
The  New  York  Herald,  In  an  editorial,  sub- 
mitted Robert  E.  Lee's  name  as  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  presidency  of  the  United 
States  on  July  1, 1868. 

What  was  it  our  founders  saw  In  Robert 
E.  Lee?  One  cannot  read  the  volumes  that 
have  been  written  on  his  life  without  being 
greatly  moved. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  discipline.  This 
Is  seen  in  his  life  even  at  an  early  age — In 
his  care  for  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  his 
attendance  and  attention  to  his  Episcopal 
Church,  his  excellent  mastery  of  subjects 
taken  In  school  and  at  West  Point,  his  de- 
votion to  duty  as  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican 
War  and  later  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Academy.  He  fought  successfully  for  four 
years,  outnumbered  four  to  one,  and  with 
few  of  the  instruments  of  war.  He  accepted 
defeat  in  honor,  and  refused  great  financial 
fortune  to  return  to  his  native  Virginia  to 
begin  rebuilding  the  lives  of  those  who  would 
become  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  His  sor- 
rows, he  would  not  allow  to  become  rancor; 
his  defeat,  not  bitterness;  his  losses,  not 
helplessness.  For  Robert  E.  Lee  and  his 
native  South  there  were  no  Marshall  Plans 
or  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
There  was  no  Point  Four  Program. 

He  returned  home  to  teach  his  boys  the 
manhood  out  of  which  reason  prevails  and 
intelligence  conquers.  With  courage  and 
wisdom  and  perseverance,  he  started  rebuild- 
ing. The  South  was  the  frontier  and  he  led 
the  way.  This  is  what  our  founders  saw  In 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  this  is  why  they  gave  us 
our  heritage. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  character.  Embar- 
rassed by  the  conduct  of  his  father  in  early 
life,  poor  In  the  midst  of  relatives  that  were 
rich,  left  with  the  care  of  a  mother  ill  in 
health,  and  tempted  by  the  frivolous  ridicule 
of  those  his  own  age,  he  set  his  mind  on 
higher  goals  and  achieved  most  of  them.  He 
did  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  those  who 
would  destroy  the  Union,  neither  would  he  be 
made  a  party  to  those  who  would  destroy  the 
South.  But  he  would  defend  his  State  of 
Virginia.  He  surrendered  his  slaves  before 
the  War.    Grant  did  not  free  his  vmtil  after 


the  War.  Our  founders  saw  justice,  goodness 
and  Godliness  In  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  this  is 
our  heritage. 

Further  comments  were  made  by  Benjamin 
H.  Hill  commemorating  the  birthday  of 
Robert  E.Lee: 

"He  was  a  foe  without  hate:  a  friend  with- 
out treachery;  a  soldier  without  cruelty;  and 
a  victim  without  murmuring.  He  was  a 
public  ofBcer  without  vices,  a  private  citizen 
without  wrong,  a  neighbor  without  reproach, 
a  Christian  without  hypocrisy,  and  a  man 
without  guUt.  He  was  a  Caesar  without  his 
ambition,  Frederick  without  his  tyranny. 
Napoleon  without  his  selfishness,  and  Wash- 
ington without  his  reward." 


WILSONS  CREEK  NATIONAL 
BATTLEFIELD 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  whereby  the  authorized 
funds  for  development  of   the  Wilsons 
Creek  National  Battlefield  Park,  near 
Springfield,    Mo.,    would    be    increased. 
Identical  bills  to  increase  this  authoriza- 
tion to  $3  million  are  being  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  my  two  Missouri  col- 
leagues. Senators  Symington  and  Long. 
These  funds  would  be  "earmarked"  for 
further  development  of  the  park.    This 
development  would  help  establish  facil- 
ities   to    accommodate    the    increasing 
number  of  park  visitors,  and  would  sup- 
plement the  land  swjquisition  policies  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  which  has  been 
its    part    of    this    joint    Federal-State 
project. 

The  second  section  of  this  bill  would 
change  the  name  of  the  park  from  Wil- 
sons Creek  Battlefield  National  Park, 
to  Wilsons  Creek  National  Battlefield. 
The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to  conform 
with  uniform  nomenclature  for  all  na- 
tional parks,  and  it  is  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Interior. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  major  engagements  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi during  the  so-called  Civil  War, 
Wilsons  Creek  merits  the  fullest  devel- 
opment. However,  I  think  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  budget  problems  this  year. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  that  this  bill 
is  an  "authorization,"  and  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  any  shigle  year  wiU  of 
course  depend  on  the  capabilities  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  their  master 
development  plan.  With  this  in  mind, 
I  sincerely  hope  we  can  have  hearings  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  at  an  early 
date. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  some  confusion  among 
farmers  relative  to  the  coverage  of  agri- 
cultxiral  employees  in  the  amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  adopted 
by  Congress  last  year.  The  effective 
date  of  the  amendments  is  February  1, 
1967. 

Whether  a  farm  will  be  covered  is  gen- 
erally determined  by  the  test  of  whether 
500  man-days  of  agricultural  labor  was 
employed  in  any  calendar  quarter  dur- 
ing the  previous  calendar  year.  There 
are  certain  employees  exempted  from 
the  man-day  coxmt  as  noted  in  the  ex- 
planation I  will  place  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  definition  of  employee  as  applied 
to  sharecroppers  or  tenants  has  created 
misunderstanding.      Generally,     share- 
croppers and  tenants  are  covered  under 
the  law   if   their  activities   are   closely 
guided  by  the  landowner;  and  they  are 
not  covered  if  the  landowner  in  no  way 
guides,  directs,  or  aids  in  management 
of   the  farming  operation.    The   latter 
are   independent-contractor   sharecrop- 
pers.   However,  there  is  no  single  rule 
or  test  for  making  such  a  determination. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  were  fearful 
that  the  inclusion  of  agriculture  in  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  would  be  unduly 
burdensome   by   subjecting   farmers  to 
unnecessary    regulation.      I,    therefore, 
voted   against  the   bill   in   the   House. 
Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  the  House 
and  Senate  favored  the  principle  of  cov- 
ering farmworkers  and  such  is  now  the 
law.    Because  this  is  a  total  new  experi- 
ence to  farmers,  I  would  hope  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  be  sympathetic 
and  understanding  in  administering  this 
provision. 

I  include  at  this  point  excerpts  from 
House  Report  1366,  89th  Congress,  which 
explains  the  intent  of  Congress  in  re- 
gard to  agricultural  employees  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1966: 


AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES  UNDER 
THE  PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  bin  amends  section  13(a)  (6)  of  the 
Act  so  as  to  extend  minimum  wage  protec- 
tion to  485,000  agricultural  workers.  They 
will  remain  exempt  from  the  overtime  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  The  minimum  wage 
for  covered  agricultural  workers  will  be  $1 
an  hour  beginning  February  1,  1967;  $1.15 
an  hoiir  beginning  February  1.  1968;  and 
$1.30  an  hour  beginning  February  1,  1969. 
Room,  board,  and  other  facilities  customarily 
furnished  employees  by  employers  are 
"wages"  according  to  their  fair  value  or 
reasonable  cost  as  provided  for  In  section 
3(ra)  of  the  Act. 

The  committee  Is  fully  cognizant  of  Its  ac- 
tion In  entering  the  area  of  agricultural 
employment.  Opponents  of  this  coverage 
constantly  assert  that  agriculture  is  an  area 
to  which  the  minimum  wage  cannot  be  ap- 
pUed.  By  limiting  the  wage  Increase  to  $1.30 
an  hour,  the  committee  is  affirming  Its  in- 
tention to  follow  closely  the  effect  of  mini- 
mum wages  in  agriculture.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, subordinating  its  belief  In  a  minimum 
wage  as  a  wage  below  which  no  wnployee 
should  be  paid.  Likewise  It  Is  In  no  way 
Implying  that  the  wage  floor  for  agricultural 
employees  should  lag  permanently  behind 
that  of  other  protected  employees. 

Of  the  agricultural  workers  to  be  covered, 
some  213,000  (44  percent),  presently  earn 
less  than  $1  an  hour.  Given  the  InlUal 
coverage  of  such  workers  at  $1  an  hour,  the 
wage  bill  Increase  for  agriculture  will  be  $52 
million. 


The  method  of  covering  agricultural 
workers  received  considerable  attention.  A 
dollar-volume  test,  such  as  that  applied  to 
enterprises,  Is  Inapplicable  In  an  Industry  so 
subject  to  seasonal  variation.  The  conunlt- 
tee  decided  an  equitable  and  admlnlsterable 
formula  would  be  a  test  considering  the 
quantity  of  labor  used  by  an  Individual 
farm.  This  accounting  procedure  would  re- 
flect the  variations  of  farm  activity. 

Generally,    only    the   employees   of   large 
farms  will  be  covered.    To  be  covered,  an  em- 
ployee  must   be   employed   by   an   employer 
who  used  more  than  500  man-days  of  agri- 
cultural  labor   In   any   calendar   quarter   of 
the  preceding  year.    "Man-day"  means  any 
day  during  any  portion  of  which  an  em- 
ployee performs  any  agricultural  labor.     If 
the  employer  used  more  than  500  man-daya 
of  agricultural  labor  as  specified,  aU  of  the 
employees  on  that  farm  are  covered  by  the 
minimum  wage.    This  Is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide protection  to  the  employees  of  large 
agri-business      enterprises.         Five-hundred 
man-days  is  approximately  the  equivalent  of 
seven  employees  full  time  In  a  calendar  quar- 
ter.    Therefore,  It  would  generally  require 
that  a  farm  have  seven  or  more  full-time  em- 
ployees, a  considerable  enterprise  In  farm- 
ing, before  the  employees  receive  minimum 
wage  protection.     The  parent,  spouse,  chUd, 
or   other   member   of   an   agrlctUtural   em- 
ployer's immediate  family  are  not  covered. 
The    calculation    of    man-days    Is    not    a 
simple  count  of  all  workers  on  a  farm.    The 
blU  provides  that  certain  agricultural  em- 
ployees not  be  Included  In  the  general  count; 
that  Is,  the  labor  of  certain  employees  will 
not  be  recognized  as  Increasing  the  man-day 
count.    The  employees  who  will  not  be  in- 
cluded In  determining  whether  or  not  an 
Individual   farm    exceeds   the    500   man-day 
criteria  are — 

(1)  the  parent,  spouse,  child,  or  other 
member  of  an  agricultural  employer's  Im- 
mediate family;  or 

(2)  an  employee  who  (a)  is  employed  as  a 
hand  harvest  laborer  and  is  paid  on  a  piece- 
rate  basis  In  an  operation  which  has  been, 
and  Is  customarily  and  generally  recognized 
as  having  been,  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis  in 
the  region  of  employment,  (b)  commutes 
dally  from  his  permanent  residence  to  the 
farm  on  which  he  Is  so  employed,  and  (c) 
has  been  employed  In  agriculttu-e  less  than 
13    weeks    during    the    preceding    calendar 

year. 

The  latter  category  generally  defines  local, 
temporary  employees,  who  work  during  a 
crop  harv'est.  The  committee  did  not  Intend 
to  have  the  limited  labor  of  these  employees 
raise  the  man-day  count  above  500.  The 
committee  further  believes  that  an  Individ- 
ual employed  In  agriculture  for  fewer  than 
13  weeks  should  not  be  considered  as  an  agri- 
cultural employee.  The  effect  of  Including 
these  employees  in  the  man-day  count  would 
be  to  cover  the  employees  of  small  farms 
which  may  utilize  extensive  local  and  tem- 
porary labor  during  a  harvest  season. 

It  Is  Intended  that  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  of  the  Act  be  extended  to  certain 
sharecroppers  and  tenant  farmers.  The  test 
of  coverage  for  these  persons  will  be  the  same 
test  that  Is  applied  to  determine  whether  any 
other  person  Is  an  employee  or  not.  Em- 
ployer, employee,  and  employ,  are  all  defined 
terms  In  the  Act.  Coverage  Is  Intended  In 
the  case  of  certain  so-called  sharecroppers 
or  tenants  whose  work  activities  are  closely 
guided  by  the  landowner  or  his  agent.  These 
individuals,  called  sharecroppers  and  tenants, 
are  employees  by  another  name.  Their  work 
is  closely  directed;  discretion  Is  nonexistent. 
True  independent-contractor  sharecroppers 
or  tenant  farmers  will  not  be  covered;  they 
are  not  employees. 

The  Supreme  Court  (In  Rutherford  Food 
Corp.  v.  McComtt.  331  U.S.  722  (1947)  has 
made  it  clear  that  there  is  no  single  rule  or 
test  for  determining  whether  an  Individual 
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Is  an  employee  or  an  Independent  contrsustor, 
but  that  the  "total  situation  controls."  In 
general  an  employee,  as  distinguished  from  a 
person  who  Is  engaged  in  a  business  of  his 
own,  is  one  who  "follows  the  usual  path  of 
an  employee"  and  Is  dependent  on  the  busi- 
ness which  he  serves.  As  an  aid  In  assessing 
the  total  situation,  the  Court  mentioned 
some  of  the  cbaracteristtcs  of  the  two  clas- 
slflcatlons  which  should  be  considered. 
Among  those  are: 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  services  ren- 
dered are  an  integral  part  of  the  principal's 
business; 

(2)  The  permanency  of  the  relationship; 

(3)  The  opportunities  for  profit  or  loss; 

(4)  The  Initiative,  Judgment,  or  foresight 
exercised  by  the  one  who  performs  the  serv- 
ices; 

(SyTtae  amount  of  Investments;  and 

(6)  The  degree  of  control  which  the  prin- 
cipal has  in  the  situation. 

The  committee  ftiUy  subscribes  to  these 
criteria. 

Testimony  Indicates  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  so-called  sharecroppers  who  are 
not  allowed  to  make  a  single  economic  deci- 
sion regarding  the  land  upon  which  they  live 
and  work.  For  example,  they  do  not  decide 
what  to  plant,  when  to  plant,  when  to  bar- 
vest,  where  to  purchase  seed,  or  where  to  sell 
the  product  of  their  labor.  For  these  people, 
the  term  "sharecropping"  only  denotes  a 
means  of  compensation;  it  conveys  no  con- 
notation of  Independence,  Individualism,  or 
self-determination.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  true  tenant  farmers,  who  make  basic  eco- 
nomic decisions  upon  which  rest  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  farm  and  consequently  the 
amount  of  their  compensation.  Generally 
these  tenants  operate  farms  owned  by  absen- 
tee landlords.  They  are  unsupervised,  make 
day-to-day  decisions  necessary  to  the  run- 
ning at  the  farm,  and  share  In  the  profits  re- 
lated to  the  productivity,  for  which  they  are 
g^reatly  responsible.  Such  persons  are  not 
Intended  to  be  covered  by  the  Act. 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  agriculture  were 
90  cents  in  1964  in  the  United  States.  In 
some  States  the  average  falls  below  60  cents 
an  hour,  and  there  are  reports  of  wages  of 
30  cents  an  hour.  Migrant  agricultural  work- 
ers bad  average  annual  earnings  of  only  $868 
In  1963,  and  this  Includes  8211  earned  during 
an  average  of  17  days  of  nonfarm  work.  In 
1961.  In  households  with  three  or  more  farm 
wage  workers,  the  total  year's  farm  and  nun- 
farm  earnings  of  these  family  members  to- 
gether averaged  only  #1,432.  This  is  less  than 
half  of  the  $3,000  Income  level  below  which 
families  are  considered  to  be  living  in 
poverty. 

The  two  top  classes  of  farms  (class  I  equals 
840,000-plus  and  class  n  equals  820,000  to 
$39,999,  total  value  of  farm  products  sold 
commercially)  Include  only  9  percent  of  all 
farms,  but  they  produce  50  percent  of  all 
farm  output.  These  two  top  classes  of  farms 
pay  out  more  than  70  percent  of  the  total 
annual  farm  wage  bill.  In  fact,  class  I  farms 
alone  pay  out  more  than  half  of  the  annual 
commercial  farm  wage  bill.  Very  recent 
sample  studies  Indicate  that  this  concentra- 
tion of  agricultviral  production  and  hired 
labor  on  large  farms  has  been  Increasing. 
Such  cost  Increases,  focused  primarily  upon 
the  largest  agri-business  enterprises  who 
tend  to  be  the  price  leaders,  would  tend  to 
create  a  more  favorable  competitive  situation 
for  family  farm  c^erators.  The  Imputed 
wage  for  the  family  farm  operator  and  his 
family  would  no  longer  be  so  drastically 
undermined  by  the  tragic  wages  of  workers 
on  the  largest  farms.  There  were  2.6  million 
households  In  the  United  States  that  con- 
tained at  least  one  person  who  dld.farmwork 
for  wages  in  1962.  The  total  population  of 
these  households  Is  11.2  million  persons. 
Forty  percent  of  these  households  had  an 
annual  Income  of  less  than  $2,000  and  66 
percent  of  such  hoiiseholds  bad  annual 
Income  below  $3,000. 


Between  1950  and  1960  output  per  agricul- 
tural man-hour  Increased  69  percent  com- 
pared with  23  percent  In  nonagricultural 
employment.  From  1960  to  1964,  the  output 
per  man-hour  in  agriculture  Increased  23 
percent  compared  with  13  percent  in  non- 
agricultural  industries,  "rtie  labor  of  1  farm- 
worker supplied  the  farm  products  needs  of 
11  persons  in  1940.  15  persons  in  1950,  26 
persons  in  1960,  and  33  persons  in  1964. 
This  has  been  accomplished  through  the  use 
of  improving  farming  techniques.  Mechani- 
cal harvesting  has  made  enormous  strides 
and  use  of  fertilizers  and  other  chemical 
agents  has  grown  rapidly.  Despite  this  gain 
In  productivity,  wages  of  farmworkers  have 
lagged  far  behind  those  of  workers  in  non- 
agricultural  Industries.  Mot  only  have  farm 
labor  wages  lagged  behind  those  of  other 
workers,  but  a  widening  of  the  gap  between 
agricultural  and  nonagrtaultural  wages  has, 
in  fact,  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  output 
per  man-hour  in  agriculture  was  2.7  times 
as  great  in  1964  as  In  1$47,  while  in  non- 
agricultural  industries  it  was  1.6  times  as 
great. 

The  policy  of  the  Fait  Labor  Standards 
Act  is  to  provide  a  wage  which  will  enable  a 
worker  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  If  prices  were  to  rtee  equally  or  faster 
than  the  rise  in  wages,  the  real  earnings  of 
workers  would  remain  stable  or  decline.  If 
the  price  of  farm  product*  were  to  rise  more 
than  wages  as  a  result  (>f  the  coverage  of 
farmworkers,  the  intent  of  the  legislation 
would  be  negated.  ThUs,  the  committee 
looked  at  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  field 
labor  to  the  price  of  farm  products  to  the 
consumer.  The  concluslcn  is  clear.  Field 
labor  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  costs  to 
the  consumer.  The  cost  of  bringing  seasonal 
agricultural  wages  up  to  the  level  of  about 
$1.25  an  hour  is  approximately  equal  to  1 
cent  per  unit  for  most  vegetables  and  fruits — 
per  pound  or  per  dozen  or  per  head  or  what- 
ever the  ordinary  unit  may  be.  If  retail 
prices  go  up  more  than  that  and  if  the  In- 
crease is  blamed  on  rising  labor  costs  in  the 
field,  the  American  housewife  should  demand 
a  complete  and  immediate  congressional 
Inquiry. 


CHDNGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  OPPOSES 
RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  R&.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
reintroducing  in  the  new  Congress  the 
resolution  which  I  proposed  last  year  to 
express  the  intent  of  Congress  in  support 
of  freedom  of  religion  tor  all  people  and 
particularly  calling  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  fully  permit  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  by  Jews  and  all  others  within  its 
borders. 

The  compelling  need  for  introduction 
and  enactment  of  this  resolution  is  obvi- 
ous. We  need  only  to  review  the  many 
harassments  of  the  Jewish  people  which 
have  occurred,  the  impediments  that 
have  been  placed  in  the  way  of  their 
religious  observances,  the  opposition  to 
the  religious  education  of  their  children, 
and  the  restrictions  which  have  been 
placed  on  the  training  of  candidates  for 
the  rabbinate,  to  become  aware  of  the  op- 
pressive religious  persecution  which  ex- 
ists in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  closing  of  places  of  worship,  the 


prevention  of  religious  education  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  severe  restrictions  on  ac- 
tivities of  rabbis  and  clergymen,  together 
constitute  a  serious  impairment  of  reli- 
gious freedom  which  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  natural  and  inalienable  right 
of  man.  Denial  of  freedom  to  worship, 
wherever  and  whenever  It  occurs,  is  a 
crime  against  our  common  humanity  and 
a  violation  of  the  noblest  aspirations  of 
the  spirit  of  man. 

Last  year  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  legislation  similar  to  my  own  bill 
and  referred  it  to  the  other  body.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Congress  adjourned  be- 
fore further  action  could  be  taken.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  this  year  prompt  consid- 
eration can  be  given  to  my  resolution  in 
order  that  its  early  enactment  may  be 
insured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  together  in  their  support  of  this  res- 
olution in  order  that  we  may  reafBrm  to 
the  Soviets  and  to  all  nations  our  belief 
that  mankind  the  world  over  has  the  In- 
herent and  inalienable  right  to  be  free 
from  oppression  and  religious  persecu- 
tion. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  OUR 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  may  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  £uid  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  today's  special  message  on 
our  environment,  the  President  spoke  of 
new  steps  to  explore  the  oceans  and  de- 
velop their  resources.  I  commend  the 
President  for  his  emphasis  on  the  oceans, 
and  I  look  forward  to  receiving  his  fur- 
ther recommendations  for  new  directions 
in  our  marine  sciences  activities.  For 
7  years,  the  Congress  wrestled  with  the 
problems  of  intensifying  our  oceano- 
graphic  activities  in  harmony  with  our 
national  goals  and  of  mobilizing  the  ef- 
forts of  some  11  Federal  agencies  with 
different  but  related  missions  in  the  seas. 

Last  year  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent agreed  on  a  new  statutory  base  of 
policy  and  purpose,  on  ways  and  means 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  and  cohesive 
program  of  marine  sciences.  Of  special 
importance  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Cabinet-level  Council  to  advise  and  as- 
sist the  President  in  translating  the 
many  recommendations  of  the  past  for 
strengthening  our  ocean  activities  Into 
action  programs.  Having  introduced  the 
original  bill  in  1960  to  establish  such  a 
body,  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
initiatives  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  in  imparting  momentum  and 
unity  to  our  programs. 

Our  efforts  in  the  oceans  have  unusual 
promise  for  international  cooperation — 
cooperation  that  contributes  to  world 
order,  to  economic  growth  here  and 
abroad,  and  to  social  benefit.  We  are 
well  on  our  way  to  exploring  space  and 
the  stars,  and  we  have  established  an 
international  framework  for  promoting 
the  peaceful  and  cooperative  exploration 
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of  space.  Now  as  we  unravel  the  secrets 
of  the  ocean  depths,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  President  is  takiiig  the  lead  in 
similarly  developing  an  international 
framework  for  promoting  cooperation  in 
the  seas. 

SUPREME  COURT  NULLIFIES 
LOYALTY  OATH 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  like  the  Communist  Party, 
is  increasingly  involving  Itself  in  the  use 
of  subtleties  to  prepare  the  unsuspecting 
citizen  for  the  coup  de  grace.  It  would 
appear  that  on  some  occasions  the  High 
Court  and  the  Communist  Party  are 
running  a  parallel  course  toward  the 
eventual  death  of  this  Nation  by  a  slow 
and  deliberate  process.  Only  Monday 
of  last  week  a  decisive  boost  along  this 
fatal  path  was  made  possible  by  the 
Court  in  a  5-to-4  decision  nullifying 
State  laws  designed  to  curtail  subversives 
in  the  teaching  profession. 

The  irony  of  the  Court's  decision  is 
that  it  failed  to  go  all  the  way  in  voiding 
individual  State  loyalty  oaths  and  pro- 
cedures. This  is  comparable  to  the 
avowed  current  American  Communist 
Party  line;  that  is,  to  make  a  foothold 
through  gradual  infiltration.  Neither 
the  Court's  decision  regarding  loyalty 
oaths  nor  the  Communist  Party's  Infil- 
tration is  overt,  but  this  bathos  is  more 
dangerous  to  our  security  than  a  full- 
scale  revolution,  because  it  goes  on  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  fanfare. 

As  incredible  as  it  may  seem  the  Court 
based  its  decision  this  week  on  the  great 
misnomer,  "academic  freedom." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  just  whose 
academic  freedom  the  Court  Is  speaking 
of?  The  Communist  Party  recognizes 
no  such  theoretical  concept  as  "academic 
freedom."  Communist  dogma,  by  its 
very  nature,  is  opposed  to  academic  free- 
dom. Such  a  term  in  Communist  states 
has  been  relegated  to  oblivion,  along  with 
such  concepts  as  freedom  of  belief  and 
freedom  of  the  press.  Of  course,  the 
Court  has  to  write  a  majority  opinion, 
but  it  does  seem  that  some  reason  other 
than  "academic  freedom"  should  have 
been  used.  The  Court,  in  striking  down 
these  loyalty  oaths  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic freedom,  is  sowing  the  seeds  for 
the  eventual  destruction  of  all  freedom, 
including  that  of  academic  freedom. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  clairvoyant, 
but  I  do  feel  that  unless  the  Warren 
Court  is  restricted  In  its  legislative 
activity  by  judicial  interpretation,  this 
Nation  will  lose  its  ability  to  protect  it- 
self   from    internal    subversion.    After 

all,  it  was  best  expressed  by  a  member  of 

the  Court  himself.  Justice  Clark,  who 

said  in  the  minority  opinion  that: 
The  majority  has  by  Its  broadside,  swept 

away    one    of    our    most    precious    rights; 

namely,  the  right  of  self-preservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  this  past  week  the 
largest  newspaper  In  South  Carolina  had 


a  very  excellent  editorial  regarding  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision.  At  this  point 
I  would  like  to  include  this  editorial  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

(From  The  State,  Columbia,  B.C..  Jan.  25, 

1967] 

Academic  License 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  (another 
5-4  decUlonI)  that  New  York  state  may  not 
fire  or  refuse  to  hire  public  school  teachers — 
or  any  other  civil  servants — solely  because 
they  are  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Thus,  New  York's  entire  teacher-loyalty 
program  and  the  state's  1939  civil  service  law 
provision  which  made  membership  In  the 
Commimlst  Party  sufficient  grounds  to  fire 
or  not  to  hire  public  employes  goes  out  the 
window. 

"Our  nation  is  deeply  committed  to  safe- 
guarding academic  freedom,"  said  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  for  the  majority. 
"That  freedom  is  therefore  a  special  concern 
of  the  First  Amendment,  which  does  not 
tolerate  laws  that  cast  a  paU  of  orthodoxy 
over  the  classroom." 

Evidently,  Justice  Brennan  hasn't  had 
much  chance,  lately,  to  read  up  on  Commu- 
nism, academic  freedom,  or  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Well-meaning  liberals  long  have  argued 
that  Communists  have  an  abstract  right  to 
teach,  on  the  theory  that  patriotic  American 
boys  and  girls  will  rise  to  refute  untruths 
uttered  In  the  classroom. 

But  Communist  teachers  rarely  are  profes- 
sors of  political  science  (as  one  might  ex- 
pect); more  often,  they  are  English  instruo- 
tors,  teachers  of  physics,  mathematics,  and  so 
on.  They  seldom  shout  or  preach,  but  row 
with  muffled  oars.  The  eddies  they  stir  are 
beneath  the  surface. 

Because  Communist  professors  work  to 
destroy  academic  freedom  for  everyone  else, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  academic  freedom's 
prerogatives.  We  are  not  morally  obliged  to 
tolerate  those  who  would  not  tolerate  us,  if 
they  had  power.  And  If  academic  freedom 
becomes  academic  license,  it  cannot  long 
endure. 

Truly,  we  seem  headed  into  an  era  of  what 
William  L.  Roper  has  called  Judicial  oligar- 
chy. When  one  Justice  can  cast  a  decisive 
vote  that  will  change  the  law  of  the  land.  It  Is 
time  to  devise  some  tougher  checks. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  the  suggestion  made 
last  year  by  Samuel  L.  Devlne  (B-Ohlo)  to 
the  effect  that  whenever  the  court  Is  called 
ui)on  to  rule  on  Constitutional  questions, 
"it  should  be  required  that  at  least  two- 
thirds,  or  six  of  the  nine  Justices  must  agree," 
appears  both  reasonable  and  necessary. 

We  urge  that  the  proposal  be  given  serious 
and  Immediate  consideration. 


LIBERALIZED  TAX  TREATMENT  FOR 
WATER      AND      AIR      POLLUTION 

ABATEMENT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce  today  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  liberalize  the  tax  treatment  ac- 
corded facilities  for  water  and  air  pol- 
lution abatement. 

While  there  was  not  sufficient  time  for 
consideration  of  this  legislation  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be- 
fore adjournment  last  year,  it  did  get 
rather    significant    bipartisan    support 


from  56  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  introduced  the  same  or  similar  bills. 
Other  bills  similar  In  approach  but 
slightly  different  in  specific  details  were 
also  introduced  by  other  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  during  the  89th 
Congress. 

Twenty  Members  of  the  House  Join  me 
today  in  introducing  this  measure. 
They  are  Roger  H.  Zion,  of  Indiana;  J. 
iRvnJG  Whalley,  of  Pennsylvania;  Rich- 
ard S.  ScHWEiKER,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York;  Her- 
man ScHNEEBEU,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mark 
Andrews,  of  North  Dakota;  William  A. 
Steiger,  of  Wisconsin ;  Elford  A.  Ceder- 
BERG,  of  Michigan;  Theodore  R.  Kupfer- 
MAN,  of  New  York;  Hastings  Keith,  of 
Massachusetts;  Durward  G.  Hall,  of 
Missouri;  Clark  MacGregor,  of  Minne- 
sota; Chester  L.  Mize,  of  Kansas; 
Thomas  J.  Meskill,  of  Cormecticut, 
Henry  Smith,  of  New  York;  Charles 
Teague,  of  California;  Jack  McDonald, 
of  Michigan;  John  Buchanan,  of  Ala- 
bama; Edward  Biester,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

In  addition,  several  other  Members  of 
the  House  have  indicated  to  me  their  In- 
tention of  introducing  similar  legislation, 
and  a  few  have  already  thrown  the  same 
bill  or  similar  bills  in  the  hopper.  I  also 
understand  the  same  bill  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate. 

My  measure  provides  an  incentive  tax 
credit  for  the  taxpayer  who  undertakes  a 
construction  program  for  air  and  water 
pollution  treatment  faciUties  in  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments on  pollution  control  programs. 

The  20-percent  Incentive  tax  credit  is 
applied  to  all  costs  of  the  facility — build- 
ings, improvements,  machinery,  equip- 
ment, and  includes  total  costs  of  land. 
Under  this  legislation  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  which  was  not 
suspended  last  year  In  the  case  of  pol- 
lution control  facilities,  would  not  be  al- 
lowed in  respect  to  these  facilities. 

In  addition,  the  taxpayer  is  permitted 
at  his  election  to  amortize  these  expendi- 
tures during  the  tax  year  or  over  the  next 
4  years  after  the  year  in  which  the  ex- 
penditures were  made. 

For  the  taxpayer  to  qualify  for  the 
benefits  of  the  incentive  tax  credit  and 
the  rapid  tax  amortization  provisions  of 
this  proposal,  he  must  obtain  approval 
from  the  appropriate  State  agency  that 
the  facility  is  to  be  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  State's  program  for 
abatement  of  air  or  water  pollution. 

The  provisions  of  the  legislation  are 
relatively  simple,  but  they  are  essential 
to  accelerate  pollution  control  construc- 
tion on  the  part  of  business.  Industry 
must  have  these  Incentives  to  undertake 
programs  of  the  scope  necessary  to  solve 
the  Nation's  pollution  problems  today. 

The  money  expended  by  private  enter- 
prise for  the  construction  of  these  costly 
facilities  is  an  investment  in  nonproduc- 
tive facilities,  primarily  in  the  public  in- 
terest, requiring  high,  nonproductive  op- 
erating costs  which  will  be  continuing 
charges  against  future  earnings.  The 
most  efficient  way  to  encourage  this  kind 
of  Investment  Is  by  means  of  tax  credit, 
rather  than  Federal  grant. 

The  necessary  legislation  to  require 
pollution  abatement   facilities  to  meet 
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local,  State,  and  Federal  standards  is  al- 
ready on  the  books,  and  many  industries 
have  indicated  their  eagerness  to  tackle 
this  problem.  A  tax  credit  arrangement 
would  enable  them  to  do  so  promptly 
without  having  to  wait  for  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  from  Government  grants. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  also  elimi- 
nate costly  administrative  redtape,  im- 
plicit In  any  Federal  grant  program. 

Pollution  of  our  air  and  water  re- 
sources is  continuing  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Through  cooperation  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  bodies  with 
private  business  and  industrial  enter- 
prises, air  and  water  pollution  control 
facilities  can  be  constructed  to  prevent 
further  pollution  of  these  resources. 

The  President  sent  us  a  sobering  mes- 
sage on  this  subject  yesterday.  In  it, 
he  proposed  the  tightening  of  punitive 
restrictions  against  those  in  private  in- 
dustry who  offend  the  public  by  polluting 
the  environment. 

But  we  have  had  restrictive  and  puni- 
tive legislation  on  the  books  for  some 
time,  and  progress  has  remained  pain- 
fully slow.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Government  itself  has  been  reluctant  to 
put  an  industry  out  of  business  or  force 
It  Into  costly  revisions  of  plant  facilities 
which  might  rtilse  prices  of  consumer 
goods  even  higher. 

My  bill  provides  the  "carrot"  to  go 
with  the  "stick"  already  available  to 
Government — the  stick  wliich  the  Presi- 
dent hopes  to  make  stronger. 

My  bill  does  not  speak  to  municipal 
pollution  and  Is  not  Intended  to;  but  it 
will  encourage  action  to  control  indus- 
trial pollution.  It  provides  for  a  part- 
nership between  Government  and  indus- 
try to  resolve  a  problem  which  both  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  have  let  get  out 
of  hand  in  the  past. 

It  is  designed  to  encourage  action  in 
the  field  of  pollution  control,  rather  than 
more  laws  and  more  talk;  for  action  is 
what  the  problem  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution in  this  country  needs. 

The  Congress  has  already  accepted  the 
basic  principle  embodied  in  this  bill.  It 
did  so  during  the  last  session  when  it  al- 
lowed the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  to  continue  for  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control  facilities  when  the  7-per- 
cent tax  credit  was  being  suspended  for 
all  other  kinds  of  manufacturing  invest- 
ments. 

It  is  my  hope  that  hearings  can  be  held 
on  this  bill  in  the  near  future,  and  I  urge 
my  fellow  colleagues  to  examine  this  bill 
carefully. 


BILL  BAGGS— PART  VIH  AND  IX 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
\manlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention-  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  final  articles  in  the  ex- 
clusive series  written  in  North  Vietnam 
by  Bill  Baggs,  editor,  Miami  News.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  inserting  each 


of  the  preceding  articles  ir  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

In  today's  article^  Mr.  Baggs  discusses 
first  the  relationship  between  the  North 
Vietnam  Goverrmient  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 
and  the  "portable"  government  of  the 
Vietcong,  in  the  south.  Is  there  a  formal 
relationship  between  these  two  organiza- 
tions, or  is  it  merely  a  variable  factor 
of  influence?  The  critical  factor  is — as 
Mr.  Baggs  defines  it — would  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Ho  goverrmient  and 
the  United  States  to  initiate  talks  be 
equally  binding  on  the  Vietcong? 

And  finally,  Mr.  Baggs  analyzes  the 
false  morale  of  the  North  Vietnam  popu- 
lation, based  on  assumptions  that  the 
balance  of  world  opinion  rests  with  North 
Vietnam's  position,  and  that  the  dis- 
sension in  the  United  States  is  substan- 
tially greater  than,  in  reality,  it  is. 

In  the  following  articles,  as  in  each  of 
the  previous,  Mr.  Baggs  exhibits  his 
ability  to  extract  salient  factors  concern- 
ing the  war,  and  formerly  unemphasized : 

(Prom  the  Miami  News,  Jan.  25,  19671 

Two  Foes  in  Viet — The  Nobth,  the  Cong 

(ByBUlBaggt) 

Hanoi. — There  are  two  Vietnam  "govern- 
ments" shooting  and  shooting  back  at  the 
Americans. 

One  Is  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, the  country  here  In  the  North,  whose 
leader  Is  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

The  other,  of  course,  is  tte  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  whose  soldleis,  known  as  the 
Viet  Cong,  are  in  the  steady  and  violent  en- 
gagements In  the  fighting  down  South. 

The  Viet  Cong  is  not  a  gowernment  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States. 

What  very  few  persons  Know,  for  a  cer- 
tainty, is  whether  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  the  governmernt  here  in  the 
North  co\mtry,  actually  rule*  the  rather  port- 
able government  down  SoutH. 

A  visiting  reporter  Is  Inclined  to  doubt  that 
Hanoi  governs  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
or  the  Viet  Cong. 

Surely,  Ho  Chi  Minh,  because  of  his  im- 
mense prestige,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
North  have  long  Influences  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front  down  South.  Indeed,  aen. 
Vo  Nguyen  Glap,  respected  in  American  mili- 
tary circles  as  a  most  acoomplished  com- 
mander probably  has  as  much  to  do  with 
strategy  of  the  troops  In  the  South  as  any- 
one, and  he  Is  formerly  of  the  government 
here  In  the  North. 

American  charges  that  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  or  the  Ho  government, 
are  shipping  men  and  supplies  south  to  the 
Viet  Cong,  are  dismissed  h«re  by  the  Asian 
equivalent  of  shrugging  the  shoulders. 

The  persons  you  converse  with  here  are 
strong  in  expressing  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion for  the  Vietnamese  who  are  fighting  the 
Americans  and  the  Ky  troope  down  South. 

One  minister  of  the  government  here  told 
this  reporter  that  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  or  Viet  Cong,  consulted  the  Ho  gov- 
ernment on  important  decisions.  Otherwise, 
th?  sentiments  you  hear  are  that  North  Viet 
Nam  cannot  make  decisions  for  the  South. 

The  difference  could  be  critical.  If,  for  In- 
stance, the  United  States  and  the  Ho  govern- 
ment decide  to  initiate  peace  talks  one  day, 
what  about  the  Viet  Cong  ...  If  It  is  inde- 
pendent? Indeed,  if  it  Is  Independent,  the 
only  solution  might  be  the  personal  Influence 
of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  urge  the  Viet  Cong  to  end 
fighting. 

Often,  there  is  a  peek  visible  to  an  Amer- 
ican newspaperman  suggesting  a  growing 
mood  of  independence  In  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  or  Viet  Conf .  Not  long  ago, 
the  National  Liberation  Froht  suggested,  In  a 
paper  here,  that  In  time,  after  the  war,  the 


National  Liberation  Front  will  establish  a 
government  in  the  South,  and  it  will  begin 
talks  with  the  Ho  government  on  reunifica- 
tion of  the  entire  country.  The  National 
Liberation  Front  statement  emphasized  that 
reunification  would  take  a  long,  long  time. 
Of  course,  the  National  Liberation  Front 
statement  is  made  on  the  presumption  the 
National  Liberation  Front  Is  going  to  win 
the  war  down  South,  and  victory  for  either 
side  down  South,  the  Ky  government  or  the 
Viet  Cong,  is  not  in  the  sight  of  this  reporter 
based  on  the  conversations  and  reports  from 
both  sides. 

[From  the  Miami  News,  Jan.  26,   1967] 

How  THE  North   Viets  View  United  States 

AND  the  War 

(By  BUI  Baggs) 

Hanoi. — From  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  in  the  worn 
elegance  of  the  old  governor's  palace,  to  a 
shy  farmer,  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  rice 
field,  a  visiting  American  is  told  time  and 
again  that  the  world  Is  on  the  side  of  North 
Vietnam  in  this  war. 

The  opinion,  obviously,  nourishes  the  de- 
termination of  these  people. 

Just  as  obviously,  their  hopes  are  raised 
by  the  belief  that  millions  of  Americans  dis- 
agree with  the  presence  of  American  troops 
In  Vietnam,  and  that  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
testers grow  all  the  while. 

The  belief  Is  understandable.  The  few 
Americans  who  have  visited  Hanoi  have  been, 
almost  without  exception,  persons  in  harsh 
disagreement  with  American  policy  In  south, 
east  Asia.  And  you  gather,  from  conver- 
sations, that  these  Americans  have  Indicated 
a  mushrooming  sentiment  against  the  war 
back  In  the  United  States. 

The  people  here  are  courteous  but  uncon- 
vinced when  you  suggest  that  such  a  senti- 
ment has  been  exaggerated,  and  that  while 
many  Americans  do  protest  the  war,  they 
are  most  frequently  persons  with  not  much 
Influence  to  change  American  policy. 

You  do  not  find  anywhere  a  lack  of  re- 
spect for  America's  economy  and  military 
competence.  However,  persons  of  rank  in  the 
Hanoi  government,  and  military  people, 
point  out  that  America's  gpreat  technology 
cannot  be  used  with  much  efficiency  in  such 
a  war  as  this. 

The  point  is  fairly  clear.  North  Vietnam 
is  not  a  country  of  cities.  It  is  a  country  of 
more  than  400  villages,  and  hamlets  which 
"belong"  to  the  villages.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple do  not  live  In  the  cities.  In  the  air  war 
over  Europe  during  World  War  II,  the  Ger- 
man factories  were  rather  easy  to  locate  and 
bomb.  Not  so  here.  And  a  reporter  acquires 
the  conviction  you  could  bomb, out  all  the 
cities,  and  force  a  surrender,  because  these 
people  do  not  depend  very  much  on  their 
cities.  • 

Of  the  American  bombing,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  it  has  hurt  North  Viet  Nam,  and 
you  can  easily  believe  the  flow  of  materials 
to  the  south,  to  the  Viet  Cong,  has  been 
slowed.  The  roads  have  taken  a  beating, 
you  can  observe  that,  although  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  quick  on  repairs. 

However,  the  bombings  at  the  present  level, 
damaging  as  they  are,  do  not  appear  sufficient 
to  encourage  the  leaders  of  the  government 
to  suggest  peace  talks.  A  great  escalation  of 
the  bombings  would  be  necessary  to  even 
raise  such  a  prospect,  and,  as  other  observers 
have  said,  such  a  greater  bombing  program 
might  bomb  the  U.S.  into  a  war  with  China. 
One  of  the  questions  which  accompanies 
an  American  reporter  to  Hanoi  Is  why  haven't 
the  North  Viets  accepted  volunteers  from 
other  countries.  The  answer  you  get  Is 
prompt.  They  do  not  need  volunteers  yet. 
In  conversation  with  a  visitor  from  Prance, 
printed  in  a  government  paper  here  a  couple 
of  months  ago.  Ho  Chi  Minh  said : 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  volunteers  from 
the  socialist  countries  and  other  coimtrtes 


have  declared  their  readiness  to  flght  the 
U.S.  Imperialists  by  our  side.  .  .  .  When 
necessary  we  shall  ask  them." 

Almost  completely  absent  here  Is  any  sense 
of    Chinese    presence.      The    leaders    do    not 
mention  China,  or  the  Soviet  Union,  In  talk- 
ing .  .  .  they   mention   "socialist   countries' 
instead.    In  the  art  museum  and  in  the 
historical  museum,  the  exhibits  and  the  lec- 
tures you  hear  are  strongly  laced  with  na- 
tionalism, and  even  a  steady  but  gentle  In- 
sistence that  the  culture  of  Vietnam  is  dis- 
tinct and  different  from  the  culture  of  China, 
and  has  been  for  centuries.     It  seems  fair 
to  say  that  nationalism  is  the  strongest  po- 
litical sentiment  you  find  In  North  Viet  Nam. 
Indeed,    for   a   country    squatting    in    the 
enormous    shadow    of    China,    you    are    most 
surprised   by   such   sights   as  you  find   in  a 
bookstore.    The  pictures  of  Lenin  are  large, 
and  so  are  the  pictures  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.    But 
the  face  of  Mao  Tse-tung  Is  quite  small.    And 
the  writings  of  Mao  are  not  at  all  prominent 
in  the  bookstore. 


FEDERAL     LEGISLATION     AGAINST 
CIVIL  DISORDER 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  estab- 
lish Federal  penalties  for  traveling  in- 
terstate or  for  using  any  facilities  in  in- 
terstate commerce  with  intent  to  incite 
people  to  riot,  or  with  intent  to  commit 
any  kind  of  violence  or  to  damage  prop- 
erty by  arson  or  bombing  in  furtherance 
of  violent  civil  disorder, 

I  introduced  this  legislation  in  the 
second  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  on 
September  22,  1966.  I  spoke  on  the  floor 
in  justification  of  the  bill  at  that  time, 
and  again  before  Subcommittee  No.  5  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  October  6. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  need  for  Federal 
antiriot  legislation  is  urgent.  At  no  time 
in  our  history  have  the  rights  of  person 
and  property— the  most  essential  of  all 
civil  rights — been  so  endangered  by  civil 
disorder  as  they  are  today.  At  no  time 
in  our  history  has  civil  violence  reached 
such  a  degree  as  it  has  today. 

The  States  and  their  subdivisions  have 
primary  responsibility  for  guarding  per- 
sons and  property  by  suppressing  civil 
disorder.  And  in  this  connection  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  section  3  of  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  provides  that  noth- 
ing in  the  act  shall  be  interpreted  by  the 
courts  as  preempting  the  field  of  legis- 
lation to  the  exclusion  of  State  laws 
against  rioting  and  mob  violence. 

But  several  factors  compel  us  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  Federal  antiriot  leg- 
islation. 

First,  rioting  mobs  have  comprised 
such  great  numbers  of  people,  and  have 
exercised  such  destructive  force,  that  in 
city  after  city  the  police  alone  could  not 
restore  order,  and  the  National  Guard 
had  to  be  called  in. 

Second,  rioting  has  swept  the  entire 
country,  from  coast  to  coast.  Let  me 
cite  some  of  our  major  cities  that  have 
been  rocked  by  incredible  violence— Los 
Angeles.  San  Francisco,  Chicago.  Cleve- 


land, Dayton,  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta. 

Third,  the  weapons  and  tactics  utilized 
by  rioters  in  different  cities  have  been 
markedly  similar  and  suggest  similarity 
in  guerrilla  training.  Rioters  have 
thrown  the  same  kind  of  bombs— bottles 
filled  with  gasoline  and  fitted  with  a 
wick — in  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  and 
Atlanta,  to  name  three  cities  far  distant 
from  each  other.  And  snipers  in  differ- 
ent, riot-torn  cities  have  hidden  in  build- 
ings and  shot  at  firemen  trying  to  put 
out  fires  ignited  by  gasoline  bombs. 

These  three  factors — the  proportions 
of  violence,  the  nationwide  extent  of  vio- 
lence, and  the  similarity  of  weapons  and 
tactics— give  us  reason  to  believe  that 
there  are  leaders  and  agitators  whose 
operations  extend  from  State  to  State. 
We  know  that  there  are  leaders  calling 
for  racial  unity  as  the  basis  for  exercis- 
ing racial  power,  and  for  the  exercise  of 
racial  power  as  an  alternative  to  seek- 
ing equality  of  opportunity  in  American 
society  and  as  an  alternative  to  prepar- 
ing for  new  opportunities  in  our  produc- 
tive system.  ^  ^. 

And  we  should  be  well  aware  of  the 
strong  appeal  to  great  numbers  of  people 
in  our  urban  ghettos  of  racial  unity  for 
mass  action  to  make  govenunent  and  so- 
ciety responsive  to  themselves. 

This  appeal  is  intensified  when  the  in- 
dividual feels  that  he  ca-i  alienate  moral 
responsibility  to  the  mob  for  violent,  mass 
action,  and  when  he  is  relieved  of  fear 
of  legal  penalties  by  becoming  part  of 
the  mob.  ^    ^  , 

And  the  drawing  power  of  the  appeal 
to  racial  vmity  and  violent,  mass  action 
must  encourage  agitators  and  demagogs 
who  seek  their  own  glory  instead  of  the 
advancement  of  their  race. 

The  antiriot  legislation  which  I  am  m- 
troducing  today  will  give  the  Federal 
Government  authority  to  apprehend 
and  prosecute  those  who  move  from  State 
to  State  in  order  to  foment  civil  violence. 
Effective  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  per- 
son and  property  requires  nothing  less 
today  than  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States. 


what  the  majority  leader  has  said.  In- 
deed, this  is  so  and  perhaps  this  ought 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  permanent  rules 
because  it  is  done  every  year.  And  there 
is  a  reason  for  it.  I  might  say  that  many 
times  I  have  said  that  we  ought  not  to 
sit  while  we  have  an  important  bill  behig 
considered  and  we  have  never  had  any 
problem  in  our  committee  and  we  do  not 
sit  at  the  request  of  Members  who  have 
to  be  on  the  floor.  So  I  am  in  accord 
with  this  and  would  simply  say  that  this 
is  routine  and  it  is  a  request  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  as  a  full 
committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTINUING  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  51,  Rept.  No. 
3 )  which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Con.  Res.  51 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  SeTiate  concurring).  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, established  by  S.  Con.  Res.  2,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  agreed  to  March  11,  1965, 
is  hereby  continued  through  June  30,  1967. 

Sec  2.  The  joint  committee  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  expenditures  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1967.  tlirough  June  30,  1967.  not 
to  exceed  $60,O0O,  to  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  committee. 


AUTHORIZING       COMMITTEE       ON 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  SIT  DURING 

SESSIONS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means  be  authorized  to  sit 

during  the  sessions  of  the  House  in  the 

90th  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  have  an 
explanation  of  this  request? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.     1 3?ield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  is  the  usual  re- 
quest that  we  get  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means  at  the  beginnhig  of 
all  sessions  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.   CURTIS.    Let   me   reemphasize 


TO  CONDUCT  A  STUDY  AND  INVES- 
TIGATION OF  THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  53,  Rept.  No.  2)  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

H.  Res.  53 

Resolved.  That,  effective  January  3,  1967, 
there  Is  hereby  created  a  select  committee 
to  be  composed  of  fifteen  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate 
as  chairman.  Any  vacancy  occurring  In  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  be  flUea 
In  the  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

Sec  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  conduct  studies  and  investigations 
of  the  problems  of  all  types  of  smaU  business, 
existing,  arising,  or  that  may  arise,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to   (1)    the  factors  which 
have  Impeded  or  may  impede  the  normal 
operations,  growth,  and  development  of  smaU 
business;    (2)    the  administration  of  Federal 
laws  relating  specifically  to  small  business  to 
determine  whether  such  laws  and  their  ad- 
ministration adequately  serve  the  needs  of 
small    business;     (3)     whether    Government 
agencies  adequately  serve  and  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  problems  of  smaU  business; 
and   (4)   to  study  and  investigate  problems 
of  small  business  enterprises  generally,  and 
to  obtain  all  facts  possible  in  relation  thereto 
which  wotild  not  only  be  of  public  interest 
but  which  would  aid  the  Congress  in  enact- 
ing remedial  legislation:  Provided.  That  the 
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committee  shall  not  Invade  any  subject  mat- 
ter under  active  investigation  by  any  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Hoxise. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  may  from  time  to 
time  submit  to  the  House  such  reports  as  It 
deems  advisable  and  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  present  Congress  shall  submit  to  the 
House  Its  final  report  on  the  results  of  Its 
study  and  Investigation,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable.  Any 
report  submitted  when  the  House  Is  not  In 
session  may  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  pres- 
ent Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  the  House 
has  recessed  or  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, to  require  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  docimients,  and  to  take  such 
teatlmony.  as  the  committee  deems  necee- 
sary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
or  by  any  member  designated  by  such  chair- 
man, and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman  or  member.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
thereof  may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

Sec.  S.  The  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  except  two  or 
more  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  of  evidence  Including  sworn 
testimony. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses 
Incurred  In  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  sec- 
Uon  1754(b)  of  title  22,  United  States  Code, 
or  any  other  provlslonn  of  law,  local  curren- 
cies owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries  shall  not  be  made  available  to  the 
committee  for  expenses  of  Its  members  or 
other  Members  or  employees  traveling 
abroad. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
With. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  9] 


Abbltt 

Fuqua 

Pike 

Asbbrook 

Gallagher 

Qule 

Aahmore 

Gibbons 

RaUsback 

Ayrea 

Guraey 

Res  nick 

Baring 

Halleck 

Rivers 

Battln 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Ronan 

Bow 

Harvey 

Rostenkowskl 

Brademas 

Hawkins 

Rumsfeld 

Brmy 

Henderson 

Scheuer 

Brlnkley 

Holland 

Schneebeli 

Burton,  Utah 

Horton 

Slsk 

Caben 

Jacobs 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cederberg 

Jarman 

Springer 

CeUer 

Jones,  N.C. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Clancy 

Kornegay 

Talcsott 

Clark 

Landrum 

Taylor 

Cony  era 

Lennon 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Corman 

Mailllard 

Thompson,  N.J 

Derwlnskl 

Martin 

Tunney 

Dlggs 

Mathlas,  Md. 

UdaU 

DlngeU 

Miller,  Calif. 

Vlgorlto 

Donohue 

NU 

Watklns 

Eckhardt 

O-Hara.  Mich. 

Whalen 

Edwards,  Calif 

O'Konakl 

Whalley 

Esch 

Ottlnger 

Whltener 

Flood 

Pepper 

WUlla 

Fraser 

PhUbln 

Wilson,  Bob 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  351 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


WHAT  THE  "NEW  LEFT"  DID  TO  ME 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  current  Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
entitled  "What  the  'New  Left'  Did  to 
Me."  The  author  of  thi$  article  is  Phil- 
lip Abbott  Luce,  a  former  leader  of  the 
most  left  of  all  the  so-called  "new  left" 
organizations  now  operating  in  this 
country — the  Progressive  Labor  Party, 
an  ultraradical  and  revolutionary  Com- 
munist organization  which  alines  itself 
with  Peking. 

The  article  carries  an  Important  mes- 
sage for  all  Americans,  young  and  old. 
It  is  a  warning  and  eye  opener  to  the 
youth  of  our  country,  telUng  them  blunt- 
ly, realistically,  and  dramatically  what 
communism  really  stands  for,  its  role  in 
the  "new  left"  and  how  involvement 
with  It  leads  to  "wasted  years"  in  their 
lives. 

It  also  makes  it  clear  to  us  of  the  older 
generation  that  by  no  means  all  of  those 
in  the  "new  left"  are  Communists. 
Many  are  merely  what  Luce  was  when  he 
started  out — youth  in  rebellion  against 
authority.  We  will  not  effectively  han- 
dle the  problem  they  create  by  erro- 
neously branding  them  aU  as  "Reds,"  but 
only  by  taking  steps  to  cure  the  evil 
which.  Luce  believes,  goes  to  the  root  of 
their  problem — their  ignorance  of  com- 
mimism.  He  himself  finds  it  incredible 
that  he  was  able  to  acquire  a  graduate 
degree  In  political  science  without  ever 
having  been  encouraged  to  read  any  of 
the  outstanding  books  on  communism 
that  have  been  published  In  the  last  few 
decades. 

Many  Members  will  recall  that  3  years 
ago  this  young  man  was  a  hostile  witness 
before  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  They  will  also  recall  that  last 
summer  he  again  appeared  before  the 
committee  in  a  completely  different  role 
to  give  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  about 
the  aims  of  revolutionary  Communist 
groups  in  the  United  States  which  he 
had  obtained  from  firsthand  experience. 

The  committee  has  since  placed  this 
young  man  under  contract  to  write  a 
study  of  ultrarevolutionary  Communist 
organizations.  Questions  have  been 
raised  about  its  doing  so  simply  because 
Luce  has  been  a  witness  before  the  com- 
mittee. Based  on  the  excellence  of  his 
Reader's  Digest  article  and  the  general 
quality  of  the  studies  released  by  the 
committee  over  the  years,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  the  view  that 
the  committee  made  a  wise  move  in  em- 
ploying Luce  for  the  project  and  that  his 
study,  when  it  is  released,  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  Congress  and  the  country. 


The  Reader's  Digest  article  follows: 
What  the  "New  Left"  Did  to  Me 

(An  angry  young  man  discloses  the  full 
cycle  of  his  thinking — from  rebellion  against 
all  authority,  to  communist  "activism,"  to 
disillusionment  with  communist  demands,  to 
defection.  And  he  sees  a  way  to  avoid  such 
"wasted  years".) 

(By  Phillip  Abbott  Luce) 

A  Communist  must  be  prepared  to  act  upon 
conunand.  Once  he  begins  to  develop  scru- 
ples, he's  on  his  way  out.  How  and  when 
the  break  comes  depends  on  the  man  and  the 
clrcvunstances. 

I  began  dabbling  in  "revolution"  In  1958, 
when  I  was  20.  I  became  a  free-wheeling 
"activist"  of  the  New  Left  in  1960  and  a  se- 
cret member  of  the  Chinese-oriented  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party  In  1963.  By  the  winter  of 
1964  I  was  trusted  enough  to  be  selected  to 
Join  a  special  group  to  go  underground. 

The  plan  was  discussed  for  weeks  In  quiet 
restaurants  and  coffee-houses  in  New  York 
City.  We  would  be  trained  in  the  techniques 
of  disguise,  forgery,  wiretapping,  karate, 
evasion  of  surveillance.  Later,  this  educa- 
tion would  be  rounded  out  abroad,  In  Cuba 
or  China.  Then  we  would  change  our  names 
and  trades,  drop  all  open  contacts  with  com- 
munists and  blend  Into  the  submerged 
world  of  secret  operatives. 

As  a  start,  I  was  Instructed  to  give  up  my 
friends,  my  relatives,  my  girl,  my  Job,  my 
apartment.  Since  I  was  at  the  time  await- 
ing trial  under  federal  indictments  for  my 
connection  with  trips  to  Cuba,  I  would  be- 
come a  fugitive  from  Justice.  There  would 
be  no  turning  back. 

I  chose  not  to  go  underground.  A  few 
months  later,  I  decided  to  break  away.  It 
was  not  a  sudden  thing.  The  underground 
project  was  only  the  climax.  For  months  I 
had  been  worried  by  scruples,  but  I  was  kept 
too  busy  with  meetings,  plcketings,  sit-ins 
and  editorial  writing  to  think  things 
through.  Now  I  was  forced  to  reappraise 
communism  and  my  own  relationship  to  it — 
not  the  abstract  ideas,  but  the  grim  facts. 

I  defected  because,  when  the  chips  were 
down,  I  couldn't  accept  total  obedience. 
Sucked  into  the  movement  by  hunger  for 
absolute  freedom  and  rebellion  against  all 
authority,  I  finally  recognized  that  there 
were  no  margins  for  personal  freedom  among 
hard-core  communist  revolutionary  organi- 
zations. 

I  defected  because  I  saw  young  people  be- 
ing deceived  and  possibly  destroyed  by  lies 
which  we,  as  leaders,  were  telling  them;  by 
actions  In  which  they  were  Just  expendable 
pawns.  Some  were  my  friends,  drawn  Into 
the  movement  in  part  by  my  example. 

I  defected  not  because  I  was  reconciled  to 
the  injustices  of  American  society  as  I  saw 
them,  but  because  I  realized  that  com- 
munism would  bring  more  and  Infinitely 
worse  Injustice. 

The  Inner  Frustrations.  My  story  is  not 
unique.  Thousands  of  young  people  through 
nearly  half  a  century  have  believed  that 
revolutionary  radicalism  held  the  answers  to 
their  own  grievances  and  the  world's  prob- 
lems. Few  Joined  the  movement  for  bad 
reasons.  Mostly  we  were  naive,  romantic, 
misinformed — above  all,  angry  and  Impatient. 

I  was  born  in  Ohio  of  middle-class,  Repub- 
lican parents.  I  graduated  from  Mississippi 
State  University  In  1958,  then  earned  a  mas- 
ter's degree  In  political  science  from  Ohio 
State  University  in  1960.  By  the  time  I  got 
to  Ohio  State,  I  had  begun  to  flirt  with 
communism.  My  inner  frustrations  led  me 
to  the  Illogical  conclusion  that  only  the  over- 
throw of  the  whole  political  and  economic 
structure  of  the  country  could  cure  Its  Ills. 

These  Inner  frustrations  are  diflBcult  to 
explain,  being  more  emotional  than  reasoned. 
I  was  in  rebellion  against  parents,  school,  so- 
ciety— any  authority.  I  wanted  things 
changed   and   changed   now.     The   normal 


democratic  tempos  seemed  to  me  too  slow, 
the  "establishment"  too  entrenched  to  yield 
to  anything  but  violent  pressures. 

My  rebellion  was  fed  by  the  reading  of 
communist  hate  propaganda  and  sustained 
by  the  itch  to  "do  something."  The  civil- 
rights  struggle  seemed  made-to-order  for  my 
mood — not  only  a  thrilling  cause  In  itself, 
but  an  outlet  for  protest  generally.  I  was 
expelled  from  the  staff  of  the  Mississippi 
State  newspaper  for  my  attacks  on  the  stete 
legislature  and  the  White  Citizens  Councils. 
I  found  the  experience  of  "struggle"  with 
"reaction"  intensely  intoxicating.  As  a 
graduate  student,  I  Joined  picket  groups,  sit- 
ins,  boycotts.  I  was  becoming  an  "activist," 
quite  sure  what  I  was  against,  but  pretty  hazy 
about  what  I  was  for. 

Upon  finishing  at  Ohio  State,  I  went  to 
New  York.  I  wrote  for  the  communist  Work- 
er under  several  pseudonyms,  and  I  fellow- 
traveled  With  a  variety  of  communist  orga- 
nizations, coming  to  know  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  ultra-left  groupings,  some  of  them 
communist  creations,  some  Infiltrated,  some 
independently  radical.  I  was  searching  for  a 
"home"  in  the  frenzied  world  of  revolution. 
It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1963,  however, 
that  I  became  fully  Involved. 

Action,  Color,  Power.  By  then  the  so- 
called  New  Left  was  In  loud  and  violent  erup- 
tion, an  outgrowth  of  the  stage  of  romantic 
anarchy  called  the  Beat  Generation.  The 
movement  was  "new" — or  so  we  told  our- 
selves— because  It  rejected  the  conventional 
Marxist  Jargon  and  working-class  mystique. 
We  had  only  contempt  for  the  Old  Left, 
with  Its  patience  and  restraints.  We  rel- 
ished stirring  up  trouble  for  trouble's  sake. 
We  were  for  police  baiting,  riots,  under- 
grounds. Ours  was  an  attitude  rather  than 
an  ideology. 

Ironically,  today  only  a  few  New  Left 
groups  remain  financially  and  ideologically 
out  of  communist  clutches.  Some  of  these, 
such  as  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety and  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Committee  (SNCC),  are  being  rapidly  pene- 
trated. 

Consider  the  noise  it  makes,  the  New  Left 
Is  surprisingly  small— perhaps  5000,  with 
another  5000  at  the  fringes.  Most  are  so- 
cial anwchlsts.  with  no  more  than  2000  com- 
munists of  all  stripe  in  their  midst.  These 
self-willed  Utopians  and  most  other  Amer- 
icans find  it  virtually  Impossible  to  beUeve 
that  a  tiny  handful  of  communist  profes- 
sionals, using  guttering  slogans  like  "peace," 
"freedom  now,"  "equal  rights,"  or  "academic 
freedom,"  can  manipulate  thousands  of  In- 
nocent young  rebels  into  violent  street  dem- 
onstrations and  explosive  confrontations  with 
police.  On  the  surface,  it  is  incredible.  But 
having  studied  the  arts  of  mass  manipula- 
tion and  hate  propaganda,  and  having  prac- 
ticed them  myself.  I  know  the  power  of  a 
few  expert  hidden  persuaders. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1963, 1  was  approached 
by  a  leader  of  the  Maoist  Progressive  Labor 
Party  to  Join  an  expedition  to  Cuba.  No  one 
can  overstate  the  Influence  of  Red  Cuba  upon 
Immature,  alienated  minds.  Fidel  Castro  and 
Che  Guevara  were  to  us  what  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  had  been  to  others  in  their  time. 
Here  was  action,  color,  our  own  kind  in 
power— ajid  all  of  it  only  90  miles  from  the 
mighty  Yankees.  Here  was  David  defying 
Goliath.  I  Jumped  at  the  chance  to  go.  The 
fact  that  it  might  be  In  violation  of  federal 
law  added  spice  to  the  adventure. 

When  I  returned,  I  plunged  into  Progres- 
sive Labor  activities.  I  helped  organize,  in 
1964,  a  second  trip  to  Cuba.  I  was  arrested 
while  trying  to  kindle  a  riot  In  Times 
Square — ^forcing  a  "confrontation  with  the 
cops,"  we  called  It  grandly.  I  helped  secrete 
guns  In  New  York  City  for  future  "self- 
defense."  I  drafted  the  original  declaration 
calling  on  young  men  to  refuse  to  fight  in 
Vietnam,  took  part  In  a  violent  fracas  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 


tivities,   marched    and    sat    and    shouted 
slogans  as  directed. 

"True  Truth."  It  was  a  frenetic  life  I  led, 
as  thoroughly  "Involved"  as  any  of  the  com- 
munist string-pullers  could  wish.  The 
change  In  me  was  evidenced  In  a  new  willing- 
ness to  lie  and  deceive  others  in  pursiUt  of 
our  goals.  Looking  back,  I  recognize  how 
Utterly  self-righteous  and  intolerant  we  were, 
not  only  of  the  "enemy"— meaning  everyone 
from  conservatives  to  "bourgeois  radicals"— 
but  of  all  other  elemento  in  the  New  Left. 
It  was  the  totalitarian  mentality  in  action. 
We  were  toddling  totaUtarlans,  and  uncarded 
communists  demanding  Instant  idealism  and 
"Millennium  Now!"  We  alone  had  the  "true 
truth"  from  which  dissent  was  heresy. 

By  August  1964  I  had  begun  editing  the 
magazine  Progressive  Labor,  but  without 
being  "Identified."  This  deception  was  based 
on  the  hope  that  a  secret  party  member 
would  be  more  successful  In  recruiting.  Not 
untU  December,  only  three  months  before 
I  defected,  was  my  name  listed  as  editor. 

Meanwhile,  the  riots  broke  out  In  New 
York's  Harlem.  We  were  not  the  Immediate 
spark,  but  we  did  everything  possible  to 
provoke  them  and  to  harvest  the  credit.  For 
weeks  we  had  been  preparing  the  requisite 
explosive  climate,  caUlng  for  a  "long,  hot 
summer"  in  Harlem. 

One  hour  before  the  rioting  actually  be- 
gan. Bin  Epton,  a  vice-chairman  of  Progres- 
sive Labor,  told  a  street  rally:  "In  the  process 
of  smashing  this  state,  we're  going  to  have  to 
kill  a  lot  of  cops,  a  lot  of  these  Judges,  arid 
we'll  have  to  go  up  against  their  army.  We'll 
organize  our  own  militia  and  our  own  army." 
(Epton  was  in  due  time  arrested  and  con- 
victed of  criminal  anarchy.) 

The  25-year-old  editor  of  oui  party's  news- 
paper. Challenge,  proclaimed:  "I  advocate 
precisely  that  the  people  disturb  the  peace. 
There  Is  no  lawful  government  in  this  coun- 
try today.  Only  a  revolution  will  establish 
one."  We  prepared  the  infamous  posters. 
"Wanted  for  Murder— GUligan  the  Cop," 
which  helped  to  spark  the  mobs. 

By  dint  of  sheer  activity  I  was  becoming 
more  and  more  entrapped  within  the  narrow 
communist  world.  If  you  are  a  good  com- 
munist, your  time— including  evenings  and 
weekends — is  not  your  own.  You  sell  party 
literature,  do  volunteer  mailings  and  ofBce 
work,  paint  signs,  picket,  demonstrate,  attend 
endless  meetings. 

Yet  some  part  of  my  mind  was  uneasy, 
questioning.  The  caches  of  arms  left  a  bit- 
ter taste.  It  bothered  me  to  see  our  indi- 
vidual members  time  and  again  become  pat- 
sies In  plans  and  plots  outside  their 
knowledge  or  consent,  so  that  they  often 
were  Jailed  or  Injured  for  reasons  beyond 
their  control. 

The  Break.  Finally,  aU  my  doubts  and 
grievances  seemed  to  crystallze  when  the 
scheme  for  going  underground  was  sprung 
on  us.  Making  the  conscious  decision  to  Join 
the  communists  had  taken  a  certain  kind  of 
guts.  Now,  defection  proved  even  more  dif- 
ficult. The  temptation  Is  to  slink  away  in 
silence;  If  you  decide  to  break  away  pubUcly 
and  try  to  save  others  from  the  morass,  you 
have  to  be  prepared  for  slander,  harassment, 
even  physical  attack. 

I  chose  the  latter  alternative.  Then  I 
walked  into  the  FBI  office  in  New  York  to 
clinch  It.  At  this,  the  wrath  of  my  former 
"comrades"  knew  no  bounds.  They  accused 
me  of  every  crime  In  the  book,  contended 
that  I  was  always  a  "poUce  agent."  I  waa 
in  the  outside  world  but  not  yet  part  of  it. 
It  took  some  time  before  I  discovered  not 
only  that  I  was  Indeed  free  but  that  others 
had  gone  through  the  same  ordeal  of  disen- 
chantment and  that,  like  them,  I  could  ulti- 
mately readjust  myself  to  a  rational  society. 
The  Wasted  Years.  I've  thought  a  lot 
about  my  mvolvement,  and  its  meaning.  It 
Is  not  enough  to  condemn  impatient,  rebel- 
lious youth  as  communlstB  or  dupes.    The 


pubUc  must  distinguish  between  yoting  com- 
munists and  young  rebels.  Youth  has 
always  been  rebellious.  The  problem  is  to 
vmderstand  and  channel  their  zeal  for  a  more 
just  world,  and  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
clutches  of  communists  and  other  messianic 
extremists. 

I   think   often    that    I   might    have   been 
spared  the  wasted  years  if  my  schooUng  had 
Included  the  study  of  communlBm — not  as 
a  beguiling  doctrine  through  Its  sacred  texts, 
but  as  Uvlng  history  on  view  In  Soviet  Russia 
and  Red  China  and  in  the  story  of  its  many 
mass  deceptions  and  manipulations  in  the 
Free  World.    It  seems  Incredible  that  I  could 
have  acquired  a  graduate  degree  In  poUtlcal 
science    without    having    been    encouraged 
to     read     Witness     by     Whittaker     Cham- 
bers, The  God  That  Failed  by  Arthur  Koest- 
ler  and  others.  Child  of  the  Revolution  by 
Wolfgang    Leonhard,    The    Red    Decade    by 
Eugene  Lyons.    There  is  a  rich  Uterature  on 
communism.    Surely  our  coUeges  have  an 
obligation  to  use  It  effectively. 

Most  of  the  young  rebels  In  and  around  the 
New  Left  are  not,  in  their  hearts,  commu- 
nists. In  most  cases,  their  actions  are  more 
dangerous  to  themselves  than  to  the  country. 
But  we  must  win  them  over  to  the  side  of 
democracy  before  they  get  themselves  and 
others  into  serious  trouble. 


FOR  VALIANT  AND  NEEDED 
SERVICE 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
six  Air  National  Guard  units  and  eight 
Air  Force  Reserve  units  be  deactivated 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967.    All  of 
these  units  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
support  of  the  Vietnamese  war.    Need- 
less to  say,  that  war  is  not  over,  nor  is 
there  any  indication  that  it  will  be  over 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967.    This  is 
not  the  time  to  reduce  pur  air  lift  capa- 
bility   and    to    dismiss    highly    trained 
pilots  and  crews.    America  has  farflung 
involvements  which  require  their  sup- 
port. 

It  Is   significant  that   the   eight   Air 
Force  Reserve  units  each  have  16  C-119 
aircraft.      The    Air    National    Guard 
groups  each  have  eight  C-121  or  C-97 
aircraft.    Approximately  100  ofiBcers  and 
600  enlisted  personnel  are  assigned  to 
each    group.     The   Air   Force   Reserve 
groups  to  be  affected  comprise  20  per- 
cent of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  airlift 
forces.    The  Air  National  Guard  groups 
which  are  included  in  the  deactivation 
list  have  almost  25  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent Air  National  Guard  force.    These 
are  major  forces  indeed. 

A  recent  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Honor- 
able L.  Mendel  Rivers,  says: 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  planned 
phase-out  of  an  extremely  valuable  mlU- 
tary  capability  at  a  time  when  we  are  en- 
gaged In  a  war  In  Southeast  Aria.  The  re- 
port of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary AlrUft  took  note  of  the  significant  con- 
tribution to  our  Defense  Posture  which  has 
been  and  U  still  being  made  by  the  airlift 
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units  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  through 
their  augmentaUon  of  the  Military  Airlift 
Command.  It  states,  "In  view  of  present 
world  tension,  the  military  and  political 
crisis  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  Increasing  re- 
quirements for  airlift,  plans  to  deactivate 
Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
units  should  be  deferred  until  the  Southeast 
Asia  conflict  Is  successfully  resolved  and  un- 
til a  thorough  study  of  tactical  airlift  re- 
qvUrements  for  limited  war  is  completed  and 
approved  by  the  Air  Force  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense."  To  my  knowledge,  such 
a  study  has  not  been  completed  within  the 
Air  Force  or  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. In  view  of  the  lack  of  a  detailed 
study  to  support  the  deactivation,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  reasoning  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  In  the  action  he  proposes. 

I  think  it  highly  important  that  we 
carefully  consider  the  actual  workload 
carried  by  these  units  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  now  wishes  to  deac- 

The  six  Air  National  Guard  units 
scheduled  for  inactivation  accomplished 
during  calendar  year  1966,  616  produc- 
tive overseas  missions  for  the  Military 
Airlift  Command.  Included  were  202 
missions  flown  in  direct  support  of 
southesist  Asia.  Flying  hours  generated 
totaled  over  28.000  hours  in  providing 
this  support.  The  payload  accomplish- 
ments reflected  over  5.800  tons  of  cargo 
moved  and  more  than  6,600  passengers 
transported.  Ton-miles  flown  was  an 
impressive  25  million. 

The  eight  Air  Force  Reserve  units 
scheduled  for  inactivation  performed, 
during  calendar  year  1966.  over  4,900 
productive  missions,  generating  some 
17.900  flying  hours.  The  payload  accom- 
plishments totaled  over  4.100  tons  of 
cargo  hauled  and  more  than  23.800 
passengers  transported.  Miles  flown 
amounted  to  over  3,300,000.  In  addition, 
these  units  airdropped  over  87  tons  of 
equipment  and  53,183  airborne  troops  in 
support  of  field  exercises. 

It  is  most  important  to  remember  that 
we  have  in  these  units  over  9.800  highly 
skilled  and  motivated  personnel  whose 
collective  experience  represents  a  na- 
tional asset  that  would  take  years  to  re- 
place and  cost  millions  of  dollars.  This 
is  a  persormel  asset  which  when  properly 
equipped  will  equal  any  productivity 
standards  in  the  Air  Force  under  wartime 
conditions. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  these 
units  were  deactivated;  yet  let  me  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  if  they  are  to  be 
retained  in  service,  immediate  steps  are 
required.  It  should  be  noted  that  they 
are  scheduled  for  inactivation  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1967,  which  is  June  30. 
Simply  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
these  units  in  fiscal  year  1968,  would  be 
to  lock  the  bam  after  the  horse  has  been 
stolen.  Action  must  be  taken  now  to  ex- 
press the  will  of  the  Congress  that  these 
imits  be  continued  in  full  force  through- 
out the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1967  and 
continued  in  fiscal  year  1968.  Last  year 
the  proposal  was  made  that  three  Air 
National  Guard  units  be  dropped.  The 
Congress  interceded  to  assure  that  exist- 
ing resources  were  maintained  through 
fiscal  year  1967  by  retention  of  these 
three  organizations.  This  has  proven  to 
be  a  wise  step. 

I  submit  that  the  determination  of  the 
national  defense  posture  is  the  preroga- 
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tive  of  Congress  and  that  our  Reserve 
Forces  are  considered  in  our  total  re- 
quirements. Further,  that  this  determi- 
nation is  not  based  upon  any  element  of 
productivity  of  our  Reserve  Forces  dur- 
ing peacetime  although  this  Is  an  impor- 
tant byproduct.  Our  investment  in 
training  and  equipment  must  preclude 
any  reduction  in  our  total  force  require- 
ments. The  Congress  sliould  not  will- 
ingly permit  any  action  to  depreciate  our 
national  defense  posture.  In  view  of  our 
ever-expanding  worldwide  commitments 
I  strongly  urge  that  Congress  act  imme- 
diately to  insure  the  longevity  of  our  Re- 
serve Forces  posture. 

Units  affected  and  their  home  stations 
are: 

Air  National  Guard  units:  195th  Air- 
lift Group,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.;  171st  Airlift 
Group,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  105th  Airlift 
Group,  White  Plains,  N.Tf.;  16th  Airlift 
Group,  Olmstead,  Pa.;  109th  Airlift 
Group,  Schenectady,  N.Y.;  167th  Airlift 
Group,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Air  Force  Reserve  units:  403d  Wing, 
Selfridge  Air  Force  Base,  Mich.;  927th 
Group,  Selfridge  Air  Force  Base,  Mich.; 
434th  Wing,  Bakalar  Air  Force  Base, 
Ind.;  930th  Group,  Bakalar  Air  Force 
Base.  Ind.;  931st  Group,  Bakalar  Air 
Force  Base,  Ind.;  446th  Wing,  Ellington 
Air  Force  Base,  Tex.;  924th  Group, 
Ellington  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.;  910th 
Group,  Youngstown  MAP,  Ohio;  906th 
Group,  Clinton  City  Air  Force  Base, 
Ohio;  944th  Group,  March  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif. 


EDGAR  G.  GROSSMAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day New  York  City  lost  a  prominent  at- 
torney. Edgar  G.  Crossnian,  who  was  a 
senior  partner  in  Davis,  Polk,  Ward  well, 
Sunderland  &  Kiendl,  one  of  our  city's 
leading  law  firms. 

A  veteran  of  both  World  War  I  and 
World  War  U,  Edgar  G.  Grossman  had 
also  served  as  legal  adviser  to  Henry  L>. 
Stimson  when  he  was  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  the  Philippines.  During  World 
War  II  he  served  as  a  colonel  on  the  staff 
of  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  He  received  the  Legion  of 
Merit  and  tiie  Philippine  Distinguished 
Service  Star. 

In  1947,  President  Truman  appointed 
him  as  Minister  to  the  Philippines  and 
U.S.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  American- 
Philippines  Finance  Commission. 

Mr.  Crossman  was  active  in  civic  af- 
fairs in  New  York  City  and  had  served 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  the  passing  of 
this  distinguished  citizen  and  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  be  a  neighbor  of  his 
son,  Patrick,  who  Is  a  distinguished  at- 
torney and  community  leader  in  his  own 
right. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  obituary  wtiich  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  Jan- 
uary 30: 
Edgar  Grossman,  a  Lawyer,  Was  71 — Davis 

Polk  Partner  Dies — Served  U.S.  in  Philip- 
pines 

Edgar  Grossman,  a  senior  partner  In  Davis 
Polk  Wardwell  Sunderland  &  Kiendl,  lawyers 
at  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  died  Saturday 
In  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  He  was  71  years  old 
and  Uved  at  1088  Park  Avenue. 

Mr.  Grossman,  a  veteran  of  both  World 
Wars,  also  served  the  Government  twice  as 
a  civilian  in  the  Philippines. 

He  was  born  in  Lisbon,  N.H.,  attended  the 
Phillips  Academy  In  Andover,  Mass.,  and  was 
graduated  from  Yale  Gollege  In  1917  and 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in   1922. 

He  Joined  the  law  firm  In  1925  and  became 
a  partner  in  1934,  specializing  in  corporate 
financing  and  reorganization  and  railroad 
law. 

After  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  he 
entered  the  Army  and  became  a  lieutenant 
and  later  a  captain  and  battery  commander 
In  the  Fourth  Field  Artillery. 

In  World  War  II.  he  was  commissioned  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  1944  and  later  served 
as  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 

During  the  war,  he  held  military  govern- 
ment assignments  In  Australia,  New  Guinea 
and  the  Philippines.  He  was  at  the  landing 
at  Leyte  and  did  civil-affairs  work  In  the 
liberation  of  the  Philippines.  He  received 
the  Legion  of  Merit  and  the  Philippine  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Star. 

REPRESENTED    TRUMAN 

Mr.  Grossman's  first  experience  In  the 
Philippines  was  in  1928-29,  when  he  served 
as  legal  adviser  to  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Gov- 
ernor General  of  the  Philippines,  in  whose 
Office  Mr.  Crossman  had  his  first  law  training. 

In  1947,  he  went  back  to  Manila  as  per- 
sonal representative  for  E»resident  Harry  S. 
Truman,  with  the  rank  of  minister  and  as 
American  chairman  of  the  Joint  American- 
Philippine  Finance  Gommlsslon. 

Mr.  Crossman  had  represented  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company  of  New  York  and  bond- 
holders committees  of  the  Paramount  Public 
Corporation  and  the  United  Cigar  Stores 
Company  of  America. 

He  had  served  as  chairman  of  the  mem- 
bership committee  and  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  had 
also  been  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  St.  Bernard's  School. 

His  clubs  included  the  Century,  Knicker- 
bocker, Yale  and  Anglers  In  New  York. 

Sin-vlving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Helen 
Ptirrell;  three  sons,  Edgar,  Patrick  and  John, 
and  nine  grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  Wednesday 
at  10  A.M.  In  the  Madison  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  at  73d  Street.  Burial  will  be 
In  Arlington  Cemetery. 


SOME  SOUND  COMMENTS  ON  EDU- 
CATIONAL POLICY  BY  THE  NEW 
CHANCELLOR  OF  EISENHOWER 
COLLEGE,  DR.  EARL  J.  McGRATH 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  we  are  all  concerned  with  educa- 
tion, and  with  the  desirability  of  making 


a  good  education  available  to  all  of  our 
children  capable  of  absorbing  it — higher 
education  as  well  as  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

In  that  connection  I  believe  Members 
may  be  interested  in  reading  a  thought- 
ful book  review  which  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Review  for  December  17,  1966. 
It  is  a  review  of  a  new  book  by  a  recog- 
nized educational  expert.  Dr.  Earl  J. 
McGrath,  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  now  chancellor  of  the 
new  Eisenhower  College  which  is  emerg- 
ing in  my  district  of  upstate  New  York 
at  Seneca  Falls. 

Dr.  McGrath's  book  deals  primarily 
with  a  subject  which  I  am  sure  has  been 
of  concern  to  all  of  us;  namely,  the 
tendency  for  college  education  to  be  lim- 
ited to  a  comparatively  few  young  men 
and  women  and  denied,  for  academic 
no  less  than  financial  reasons,  to  thou- 
sands of  others  who  could  well  profit 
from  it.  He  is  disturbed  about  what  he 
feels  may  be  a  trend  toward  an  "elltoc- 
racy"  in  America,  and  his  views  along 
these  lines  have  had  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  operating  philosophy  of 
Eisenhower  College. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
enclose  the  article  from  the  Saturday 
Review : 

The  Editor's  Bookshelf 


(By  Paul  Woodrlng) 
"The  Liberal  Arts  College  and  the  Emer- 
gent Caste  System,"  by  Earl  J.  McGrath  (/n- 
stitute  for  Higher  Education,  Teachers  Col- 
lege Press.  Columbia  University) ,  is  a  reprint 
of  three  speeches  delivered  at  Hendrix 
College.  Mr.  McGrath,  who  Is  chancel- 
lor of  the  new  Elsenhower  College,  ex- 
presses alarm  over  a  trend  in  higher  edu- 
cation that  should  be  of  deep  concern  to  all 
Americans  and  especially  to  the  governing 
boards  of  colleges — the  effort  to  strengthen 
a  few  prestigious  institutions  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  others.  McGrath  observes  that 
until  recently,  although  our  colleges  edu- 
cated many  of  the  leaders  of  our  society, 
they  did  not  produce  a  dominant  social  class 
because  educational  quality  was  not  highly 
concentrated.  The  nation's  leaders  emerged 
from  a  wide  variety  of  institutions.  Today, 
however,  a  few  prestigious  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, aided  and  abetted  by  the  federal 
government,  are  making  a  vigorous  effort  to 
monopolize  the  research  grants  and  the 
funds  for  buildings  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  are  then  using  these  facilities  to 
attract  the  best  faculties  and  the  most  aca- 
demically talented  students. 

And  they  are  succeeding.  The  top  ten 
institutions  of  higher  learning  (one-half  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  number)  are  said  to 
get  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  federal  research 
and  development  funds  while  the  top  100  get 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  available  money. 
"The  vast  majority  of  Institutions,"  says  Mc- 
Grath, "including  even  the  old  and  reputable 
independent  liberal  arts  colleges,  receive  only 
a  trifling  share  of  these  grants.  Yet  this  aid 
to  Institutions,  and  the  fellowships  and 
scholarships  provided  to  students  through 
government  funds,  come  from  taxes  resting 
broadly  on  the  people,  and,  if  the  general 
public  knew  the  facts,  they  would  doubtless 
consider  It  a  matter  of  utmost  national  sig- 
nificance that  many  respectable  colleges  out- 
side the  gigantic  centers  of  learning  become 
more  equitable  beneficiaries  of  the  grants- 
in-aid  of  the  United  States  Government." 

The  concentration  of  both  facilities  and 
research  talent  in  a  few  institutions  is  pro- 
ducing what  McGrath  calls  "The  Rising  Aca- 
demic EUtocracy" — a  social  club  made  up 
of  those  who  make  high  grades  In  school  and 


college  and  who  score  high  on  college  en- 
trance examinations.  "Some  of  our  611tlsts 
do  not  seem  to  realize,"  says  McGrath.  "that 
high  grades  at  one  level  of  education  guar- 
antee little  other  than  high  grades  at  suc- 
ceeding levels.  The  fact  is  .  .  .  that  those 
who  have  made  the  most  careful  and  objec- 
tive Investigations  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween academic  success  and  any  other  as- 
pect of  personal,  professional,  or  social 
achievement  find  that  test  scores  and  grades 
at  present  bear  little  relation  to  any  measures 
of  adult  accomplishment.  Consequently, 
some  Informed  and  thoughtful  observers  are 
questioning  whether  a  broader  'mix'  of  stu- 
dents in  terms  of  ability,  attitudes,  values, 
and  life  goals  might  not  be  better  than  a 
more  homogeneous  academic  community." 

The  big  state  universities  and  some  of  the 
stronger  state  colleges  are  answering  the 
challenge  by  competing  for  federal  research 
funds — with  the  result  that  they  are  sacri- 
ficing undergraduate  liberal  education  to  re- 
search In  their  expanding  graduate  schools. 
The  real  victims  of  the  current  trend  are  the 
800  private  or  church-related  liberal  arts  col- 
leges which  now  enroll  only  about  800.000 
Of  the  6.000,000  students  now  In  college. 
These  colleges  cannot  hope  to  flourish  If  all 
their  best  student  and  faculty  telent  Is 
drained  away  into  a  few  prestigious  larger  in- 
stitutions. And  status-seeking  students 
seem  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  two 
kinds  of  institutional  prestige.  Many  fresh- 
men select  an  Institution  famous  for  the  re- 
search scholars  on  Its  graduate  faculty  and 
then  complain  about  the  faculty's  Indiffer- 
ence to  undergraduate  teaching. 

McGrath  believes  that  the  best  chance  for 
survival  of  the  smaller  Independent  and 
church -related  colleges  lies  In  doing  what 
they  can  do  best:  jH-oviding  a  common  core 
of  intellectual  experiences.  "But.  if  they  at- 
tempt to  substitute  advanced  specialized  In- 
struction for  genuine  liberal  learning,  they 
win  not  only  fall  In  the  consequent  compe- 
tition with  the  universities,  but  they  will  fail 
in  their  performance  of  an  Indispensable 
public  service.  With  proper  planning  they 
can  offer  liberal  education  at  high  levels  of 
quality  and  at  a  cost  their  students  can  af- 
ford to  pay."  But  he  warns,  "The  bloated 
college  currlculimi  is,  I  believe,  the  major 
impediment  to  increased  effectiveness  of  most 
American  colleges.  One  need  not  deprecate 
the  hundreds  of  specialized  courses  of  pro- 
fessional or  graduate  schools  to  point  out 
that  the  liberal  arts  college  ought  not  to 
offer  such  instruction.  Able  undergraduates 
who  have  had  sound  teaching  In  a  selected 
but  limited  number  of  courses  in  their  ma- 
jor fields  rarely  encounter  academic  difficul- 
ties in  their  advanced  education,  and  If  they 
do  not  have  the  ability  and  the  desire  to 
learn,  no  amount  of  premature  and  special- 
ized forced  feeding  will  give  them  any  last- 
ing advantage  over  their  classmates  who  seize 
the  opportunity  to  get  a  broader  liberal  ed- 
ucation." 

Although  he  fears  a  decline  in  quality  in 
the  Independent  colleges,  McGrath  does  not 
predict  that  such  institutions  will  disappear 
from  the  academic  scene.  "Contrary  to  the 
proph^^f  doom,"  he  says,  "most  Independ- 
ent cSTleges  are  not  about  to  sink  into  ob- 
livion or  disesteem  .  .  .,  the  liberal  arts  col- 
leges are  neither  dead  nor  dying."  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  If  small  private  col- 
leges are  to  compete  with  other  Institutions 
for  faculty  members — as  they  must  because 
all  professors  come  from  the  same  graduate 
schools — it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  raise 
faculty  salaries  substantially. 

Where  the  money  will  come  from  Is  not  at 
all  clear.  Perhaps  if  all  congressmen  will 
read  McGrath's  book,  the  federal  government 
will  decide  that  good  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion In  the  liberal  arts  college  is  no  less  im- 
portant than  research  In  the  graduate  school 
and  Is,  Indeed,  an  essential  prelude  to  It. 
But  if  the  decline  of  the  small  Independent 


colleges  Is  to  be  stopped  the  decision  must 
be  made  soon. 


JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  voice  my  shock  and  sorrow  at  the 
sudden  and  untimely  passing  of  our  col- 
league and  friend  John  E.  Pogarty,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

John  Pogarty  was  one  of  the  giants 
of  this  House,  yet  he  was  always  a  mod- 
est, friendly,  kindly,  and  imassuming 
man.  In  his  quiet  but  very  effective  way 
he  helped  to  build  a  pattern  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  field  of  health  that  carmot 
be  matched  in  any  other  period  of  our 
history. 

His  friends  and  his  family  can  be  proud 
of  the  fantastic  legislative  achievements 
which  he  brought  about.  Children  not 
yet  born  will  owe  John  Pogarty  more 
than  they  will  ever  realize.  No  man 
could  have  done  more  in  his  term  of 
service  in  this  House. 

We  salute  him  as  a  legislative  leader. 
We  shall  long  mourn  him  as  a  f  liend  and 
companion. 


CONTINUING  THE  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 2,  and  concur  in  the  resolution. 

S.  Con.  Res.  2 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, estabUshed  by  Senate  Conciu-rent 
Resolution  2.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  agreed 
to  March  11,  1965,  Is  hereby  continued 
through  June  30.  1967. 

Sec.  2.  The  joint  committee  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  expenditures  from  Febru- 
ary 1,  1967.  through  June  30,  1967,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $60,000,  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by    the    chairman    of    the    joint    committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? ,    ^^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
going  to  reserve  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  shall  not  object,  for  that  very  purpose. 
I  was  going  to  reserve  the  right  to  object, 
I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
to  propound  some  questions  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  making  legislative  history. 
Permit  me  to  do  that  if  I  may.  and  then 
to  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  questions  I  wish  to  propound  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  chronological 
history  of  House  consideration  of  S.  2177 
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In  the  79th  Congress,  the  bill  which  even- 
tually became  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946: 
Chronological   Bistort   or  House   Consio- 

ERATICN  OF  S.  2177  IN  THl  79TH  CONGBXSS 

June  10,  1046:  Senate  passes  S.  2177,  with 
amendments. 

June  11,  1946:  House  receives  S.  2177.  held 
on  Speaker's  table. 

July  19,  1946:  Committee  print  on  agreed^ 
changes  In  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  page  9496,  Congressional  Record. 

July  20,  1946:  House  Rules  Committee  re- 
ports H.  Res.  717  for  consideration  of  S.  2177 
(Report  No.  2614). 

July  22.  1948:  Committee  Print,  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  Statement 
and  Explanation  of  the  House  Substitute  for 
S.  2177  (46  pp.). 

July  25,  1946:  House  considers  and  passes 
S.  2177.  With  amendments. 

July  26, 1946:  Senate  accepts  House  amend- 
ments. 

August  2,  1946:  President  Truman  signs  S. 
2177  into  law  (P.  L.  601.  79th  2nd  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  furnished  a  copy 
of  this  chronological  summary  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  and  desire  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bUl 
was  messaged  over  to  the  House  sifter 
passing  the  Senate  on  June  10, 1946;  that 
upon  its  receipt  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, It  was  held  on  the  Speaker's 
table  and  not  referred  to  any  standing 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  my  further  understanding 
that  informal  discussions  were  held  be- 
tween the  House  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress and  the  leadership,  as  a  result  of 
which  certain  changes  in  the  Senate  bill 
were  agreed  upon.  These  changes  were 
incorporated  in  a  committee  print,  and 
this  draft  was  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  19,  1946,  on  page 
9496. 

July  20,  1946,  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  reported 
House  Resolution  717 — Report  No. 
2614 — which  provided  for  taking  S.  2177 
from  the  Speaker's  table,  referring  it  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  mak- 
ing in  order  the  offering  of  the  so-called 
committee  print,  printed  on  page  9496 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  as  a  substitute,  subject  to  de- 
bate and  amendment  as  an  original  bill. 
The  rule  also  provided  2  hours  of  general 
debate,  with  the  time  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  Mr.  Monroney,  of  Oklahoma, 
and  the  ranking  Republican  House 
member  of  the  joint  committee,  Mr. 
Michener,  of  Michigan.  July  22,  1946, 
the  committee  print  of  the  legislative 
reorganization  bill  and  a  statement  of 
explanation  of  the  House  substitute  for 
S.  2177  were  available  to  Members  and 
July  25,  1946,  the  House  debated  and 
amended  S.  2177  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  passed  S.  2177  as 
amended.  July  26,  1946,  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted the  House  amendments  and  Au- 
gust 2,  1946,  President  Truman  signed 
S.  2177  which  became  Public  Law  601  of 
the  79th  Congress,  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946. 

Pully  realizing  that  the  procedure  for 
considering  the  Senate-passed  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1967  cannot 


be  determined  with  finality  at  this  time 
and,  of  course,  that  such  procedure  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  whether  he  has  any  knowledge 
of  the  probable  procedure  for  consider- 
ing any  Senate-passed  bill  on  legislative 
reorganization  when  it  reaches  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  has  correctly 
outlined  the  procedure  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress of  20  years  ago. 

It  is  my  desire  and  my  intention  with 
the  consent  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  ask  that  the  same  procedure  be 
followed  as  was  followed  20  years  ago 
when  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
to  be  referred  by  the  Speaker  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  act  upon  it  and  then  it 
will  be  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  an  open  rule  and  open  to  any 
amendment  that  the  House  may  see  fit 
to  adopt. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

1  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  of  my 
support  and  urge  that  the  procedures 
as  outlined  here  be  followed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  any  reserva- 
tions that  I  might  have  had. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  there  were 
only  2  hours  of  general  debate  20  years 
ago  when  the  reorganization  bill  was 
considered,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
rule  when  it  is  submitted  to  the  House 
would  provide  for  considerably  more  than 

2  hours  because  of  the  scope  of  this  om- 
nibus bill. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's request,  as  far  as  the  gentleman 
now  speaking  is  concerned,  he  will  rec- 
ommend to  the  Rules  Committee  that  the 
time  for  debate  be  extended. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  concur  in  that. 
I  certainly  feel  that  this  is  so.  I  would 
emphasize  that  the  committee  has  been 
trying  to  make  its  recommendations 
available  to  Members  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  as  it  has  gone  along,  and 
most  of  the  material  that  will  be  up  for 
debate  should  be  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  membership  at  this  time.  But  I 
certainly  concur  that  possibly  longer 
than  2  hours  would  be  desirable,  and  that 
certainly  if  any  Members  felt  that  way, 
I  would  urge  that  we  do  provide  more 
time  to  meet  their  requests. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  agree,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  that  the  time  should  be 
extended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  say- 
ing that  the  rule  would  be  a  completely 
open  rule,  and  all  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  MADDEN.    That  is  my  intention. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  8o  that  we  can 
better  understand  with  what  we  shall  be 


faced,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  Am  I 
to  understand  that  our  concurrence  in 
the  resolution  would  embody  an  agree- 
ment which  would  allov.'  or  require  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  consider  the 
reorganization  bill  which  is  finally  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  that  when  that  bill 
does  come  from  the  Senate  to  the  House, 
it  will  go  to  the  Rules  Committee;  that 
it  will  come  from  the  Rules  Committee 
under  a  completely  open  rule,  and  the 
gentleman  will  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  an  extended  period  of  time  over 
and  above  the  2  hours  granted  during 
the  1946  Reorganization  Act  debate  will 
be  provided  under  the  rule  for  consider- 
ing this  legislation? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  51)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


VIETNAM  CONFLICT  SERVICEMEN 
AND  VETERANS  ACT  OF  1967— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  48) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  July  28,  1943,  in  a  fireside  chat  on 
the  progress  of  the  war  and  plans  for 
peace.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
told  the  Nation: 

The  members  of  the  armed  forces  have 
been  compelled  to  make  greater  sacrifices 
than  the  rest  of  us  .  .  .  they  are  entitled  to 
definite  action  to  take  care  of  their  special 
problems. 

America  has  taken  that  "definite  ac- 
tion." It  has  responded  to  the  needs  of 
the  men  and  women  who  have  carried 
the  banner  of  liberty  in  time  of  danger. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  veterans  of 
past  wars.  At  Belleau  Wood  and  Cha- 
teau Thierry,  at  Normandy  and  Midway 
and  at  Heartbreak  Ridge,  these  brave 
men  earned  an  honored  place  in  history. 
Their  sacrifices  have  brought  greater 
justice  and  decency  to  the  world. 

Today,  the  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  are  again  fighting  and  giving 
their  lives  in  the  defense  of  freedom.  It 
is  essential  that  we  convey  to  them — and 
to  all  Americans — our  full  recognition 
and  gratitude  for  their  services  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  other  troubled  areas  of  the 
world. 

Never  have  we  had  more  cause  to  be 
proud  of  our  Armed  Forces.  When  I 
visited   Camranh   Bay   last   October,  I 


could  see  that  the  morale  of  our  men  was 
high  for  they  are  determined  to  suc- 
ceed. Gen.  WiUiam  Westmoreland, 
their  commander,  told  me  that  our 
troops  were  the  finest  the  United  States 
had  ever  placed  in  the  field.  We  must 
take  "definite  action"  for  them. 

Many  civilian  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  also  working  in  the 
villages  of  South  Vietnam,  providing 
the  help  that  a  young  nation  must  have 
to  grow  and  become  strong.  These  em- 
ployees are  exposed  to  the  hazards  and 
dangers  of  a  war  which  has  no  front- 
line. We  must  also  extend  special  ben- 
efits to  them. 

I.  servicemen  and  veterans 

In  the  past  2  years,  you  in  the  Con- 
gress have  enacted  and  I  have  signed  a 
series  of  measures  to  help  honor  our  com- 
mitment to  Americans  now  serving  or 
recently  separated  from  the  Armed 
Forces : 

Two  military  pay  raises  since  August 
1965,  an  average  increase  of  13.6  percent. 
A  new  cold  war  "GI  bill"  to  speed  the 
readjustment  of  returning  servicemen 
through  new  education,  training,  medi- 
cal and  home  loan  benefits. 
An  increase  in  hostile  fire  pay. 
A  comprehensive  "military  medicare" 
program. 

A  $10,000  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance program. 

A  10-percent  average  increase  in  dis- 
ability compensation  and  enlarged  bene- 
fits for  surviving  children  and  dependent 
parents  of  those  who  died  as  a  result  of 
a  service-connected  injury. 

We  must  now  take  additional  steps  to 
fulfill  our  obligations  to  those  who  have 
borne  the  cost  of  confiict  in  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

I  propose  the  Vietnam  Confiict  Serv- 
icemen and  Veterans  Act  of  1967.  This 
important  legislation  has  six  major  ob- 
jectives: 

First,  to  remove  the  inequities  in  the 
treatment  of  veterans  of  the  present  con- 
flict in  Vietnam. 

Second,  to  enlarge  the  opportunities 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans. 

Third,  to  expand  educational  allow- 
ances under  the  GI  bill. 

Fourth,  to  increase  the  amount  of 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance. 

Fifth,  to  increase  the  pensions  now  re- 
ceived by  1.4  million  disabled  veterans, 
widows  and  dependents. 

Sixth,  to  make  certain  that  no  vet- 
eran's pension  will  be  reduced  as  a  re- 
sult of  Increases  in  Federal  retirement 
benefits,  such  as  social  security. 

EQUAL    BENEFITS    FOR    VIETNAM    VETERANS 

Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
should  receive  benefits  comparable  to 
those  granted  to  their  comrades  of  World 
War  I,  n,  and  Korea.  Prior  legislation 
has  equalized  many  of  the  benefits.  But, 
because  of  certain  gaps  in  the  law,  to- 
day's veteran,  his  family  and  his  children 
are  ineligible  for  a  number  of  benefits 
other  war  veterans  receive. 

It  is  only  right  that  these  loopholes  be 
closed.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  fairness 
that  the  veteran  of  the  Mekong  Delta 
and  Chu  Lai  be  placed  on  a  par  with 


the  veteran  of  Pork  Chop  Hill  and  Iwo 
Jima.  The  Senate  passed — and  my  ad- 
ministration supported — such  a  measure 
last  year. 

I  recommend  that  the  following  bene- 
fits be  extended  to  veterans  who  have 
served  on  or  after  August  5,  1964: 

Disability  compensation  at  full  war- 
time rates  for  all  veterans. 

Disability  pensions  for  veterans  and 
death  pensions  for  widows  and  children. 

Special  medical  care  benefits,  includ- 
ing medicines  and  drugs  for  severely  dis- 
abled veterans  on  the  pension  rolls. 

One  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  an  automobile  by 
veterans  with  special  disabilities. 

EDUCATIONAL   OPPORTUNITIES   FOR   THE 
VETERAN 

Since  last  June,  when  the  new  GI  bill 
went  into  effect,  more  than  500,000  vet- 
erans have  applied  for  education  and 
training  benefits.  Thousands  more  are 
signing  up  each  week.  Today,  over  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  returning  service 
men  and  women  are  preparing  for  the 
future  and  learning  new  skills  in  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  technical  and  voca- 
tional schools  across  the  Nation.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  1968,  this  number  will  in- 
crease to  more  than  500,000. 

While  the  new  GI  bill  is  less  than  a 
year  old — and  an  outstanding  success — 
we  can  still  work  to  extend  and  im- 
prove it. 

Even  today,  some  20  percent  of  those 
separated  from  the  Armed  Forces  each 
year — about  100,000  yoimg  men — have 
not  completed  high  school.  Many  of 
these  young  veterans  have  the  ability 
and  desire  to  better  themselves.  All  too 
often,  they  lack  the  financial  means  to 
complete  their  high  school  education  and 
enter  college. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  to  ne- 
glect this  valuable  manpower  resource. 
The  present  GI  bill  makes  no  special 
provision  for  a  returning  serviceman 
who  needs  to  finish  high  school  or  take 
a  "refresher  course"  before  he  can  enter 
college.  In  fact,  it  works  in  just  the  op- 
posite way.  For  each  month  the  veteran 
pursues  a  high  school  education  under 
the  GI  bill,  he  loses  a  month  of  eligibility 
for  college  benefits  under  the  law. 

This  situation  must  be  changed.  I  rec- 
ommend legislation  to  provide  full  GI 
bill  payments  to  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans  so  that  they  can  complete 
high  school  without  losing  their  eligibil- 
ity for  follow-on  college  benefits. 

We  are  taking  a  further  step.  In  re- 
cent months,  thousands  of  men  who 
would  have  been  rejected  for  military 
service  because  of  insufBcient  educa- 
tional achievement  are  being  accepted. 
Forty  thousand  men  will  enter  the  serv- 
ice in  the  first  year  of  this  new  program, 
and  100,000  each  year  thereafter.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  the  intensive  train- 
ing needed  to  make  these  yoimg  men 
good  soldiers.  Upon  the  completion  of 
their  military  service,  they  will  be  better 
educated  and  equipped  to  play  produc- 
tive and  useful  roles  as  citizens. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  find  new  ways  to  improve  this 
program. 


The  time  has  also  come  to  increase  the 
educational  assistance  allowance  under 
the  GI  bill.  A  single  veteran  pursuing 
a  full-time  course  receives  $100  a  month 
to  help  him  finance  his  education.  This 
amount  is  less  than  the  $130  a  month 
paid  to  the  child  of  a  deceased  or  disabled 
veteran  who  may  be  taking  the  same 
courses  at  the  same  school. 

The  veteran  going  to  school  is  usually 
older  and  many  bear  heavier  responsibil- 
ities. I  recommend  an  increase  in  the 
monthly  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance imder  the  GI  bill  from  $100  monthly 
to  $130  for  a  veteran. 

In  accord  with  the  present  scale  of 
benefits,  a  married  veteran  with  children 
receives  $150  monthly  under  the  GI  bill, 
regardless  of  the  niunber  of  children 
he  has.  To  help  veterans  with  families 
who  wish  to  continue  a  full-time  educa- 
tional program,  I  recommend  that  the 
monthly  payment  be  increased  by  $10  a 
month  for  the  second  child  and  $10  a 
month  for  each  additional  child. 

These  increases  in  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  will  benefit  the  more 
than  250,000  veterans  now  enrolled  in 
schools  under  the  GI  bill. 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

There  can  never  be  adequate  compen- 
sation for  those  who  suffer  the  loss  of 
a  loved  one  on  the  field  of  battle.  We 
can,  however,  help  ease  their  financial 
burden  in  time  of  sorrow.  Through  a 
combination  of  social  security,  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation,  and 
other  benefits  they  are  being  relieved  of 
much  of  the  economic  hardship. 

In  addition,  the  89th  Congress  enacted 
a  group  life  insurance  program  for  serv- 
icemen. Under  this  law,  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  may  purchase  up  to 
$10,000  in  life  insurance.  The  Govern- 
ment pays  a  large  part  of  the  cost. 

With  the  outstanding  cooperation  of 
the  Nation's  insurance  firms,  this  pro- 
gram has  worked  smoothly  and  effec- 
tively. 

We  should  now  raise  the  limits  of  cov- 
erage. This  will  provide  a  further  career 
incentive  for  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  as  well  as  added  protec- 
tion for  their  loved  ones. 

I  recommend  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  available  serviceman's  group 
life  insurance,  from  a  maximum  of  $10,- 
000  to  a  mirumum  of  $12,000 — with 
higher  amounts  scaled  to  the  pay  of  the 
serviceman — up  to  a  maximum  of 
$30,000. 

This  proposal  would  carry  out  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Cabmet  Committee  on 
Federal  Retirement  Systems.  It  is  in  line 
with  the  general  principle  that  the 
amount  of  group  life  insurance  should  be 
geared  to  the  amount  of  salary  earned. 
It  will  provide  a  substantial  amount  of 
Insurance  for  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  And  it  will  permit  servicemen 
returning  to  civilian  life  to  continue  the 
insurance  at  prevailing  commercial  rates, 
without  regard  to  their  physical  condi- 
tion. 

VETERANS   OF    PAST    WARS 

The  legislation  I  have  proposed  above 
primarily  reflects  the  public  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
confiict.   But  this  administration  has  not 
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in  the  79th  Congress,  the  bill  which  even- 
tually became  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946: 

Chronological  Histort  or  House  Consid- 
eration or  S.  2177  IN  THX  79th  Congbzss 

June  10,  1946:  Senate  passes  S.  2177,  with 
amendments. 

June  11,  1946:  House  receives  S.  2177,  held 
on  Speaker's  table. 

July  19,  1946:  Committee  print  on  agreed 
changes  In  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  page  9496,  Congressional  Record. 

July  20,  1946:  House  Rules  Committee  re- 
ports H.  Res.  717  lor  consideration  of  S.  2177 
(Report  No.  2614). 

July  22.  1946:  Committee  Print,  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  Statement 
and  Explanation  of  the  House  Substitute  for 
S.  2177  (45  pp.) . 

July  25,  1946:  House  considers  and  passes 
S.  2177,  with  amendments. 

July  26, 1946:  Senate  accepts  House  amend- 
ments. 

August  2,  1946:  President  Truman  signs  S. 
2177  Into  law  (P.  L.  601,  79th  2nd  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  furnished  a  copy 
of  this  chronological  summary  to  the 
gentlemsm  from  Indiana  and  desire  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill 
was  messaged  over  to  the  House  after 
passing  the  Senate  on  June  10, 1946;  that 
upon  its  receipt  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  was  held  on  the  Speaker's 
table  and  not  referred  to  any  standing 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  my  further  understanding 
that  informal  discussions  were  held  be- 
tween the  House  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress and  the  leadership,  as  a  result  of 
which  certain  changes  in  the  Senate  bill 
were  agreed  upon.  These  changes  were 
Incorporated  in  a  committee  print,  and 
this  draft  was  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
siONAi.  Record  of  July  19,  1946,  on  page 
9496. 

July  20,  1946,  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  reported 
House  Resolution  717 — Report  No. 
2614 — which  provided  for  taking  S.  2177 
from  the  Sp>eaker's  table,  referring  it  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  mak- 
ing in  order  the  offering  of  the  so-called 
committee  print,  printed  on  page  9496 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  as  a  substitute,  subject  to  de- 
bate and  amendment  as  an  original  bill. 
The  rule  also  provided  2  hours  of  general 
debate,  with  the  time  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  Mr.  Monroney,  of  Oklahoma, 
and  the  ranking  Republican  House 
member  of  the  joint  committee,  Mr. 
Michener,  of  Michigan.  July  22,  1946, 
the  committee  print  of  the  legislative 
reorganization  bill  and  a  statement  of 
explanation  of  the  House  substitute  for 
S.  2177  were  available  to  Members  and 
July  25,  1946,  the  House  debated  Euid 
amended  S.  2177  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  passed  S.  2177  as 
amended.  July  26,  1946,  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted the  House  amendments  and  Au- 
gust 2,  1946,  President  Truman  signed 
S.  2177  which  became  Public  Law  601  of 
the  79th  Congress,  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946. 

Fully  realizing  that  the  procedure  for 
considering  the  Senate-passed  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1967  cannot 


be  determined  with  finality  at  this  time 
and,  of  course,  that  such  procedure  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  whether  he  has  any  knowledge 
of  the  probable  procedure  for  consider- 
ing any  Senate-passed  bin  on  legislative 
reorganization  when  it  reaches  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  has  correctly 
outlined  the  procedure  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress of  20  years  ago. 

It  is  my  desire  and  my  intention  with 
the  consent  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  ask  that  the  same  procedure  be 
followed  as  was  followed  20  years  ago 
when  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
to  be  referred  by  the  Speaker  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  act  upon  it  and  then  it 
will  be  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  an  open  rule  and  open  to  any 
amendment  that  the  House  may  see  fit 
to  adopt. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

1  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  of  my 
support  and  urge  that  the  procedures 
as  outlined  here  be  followed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  any  reserva- 
tions that  I  might  have  had. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  there  were 
only  2  hours  of  general  debate  20  years 
ago  when  the  reorganlaation  bill  was 
considered,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
rule  when  it  is  submitted  to  the  House 
would  provide  for  considerably  more  than 

2  hours  because  of  the  sooE>e  of  this  om- 
nibus bill. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  In  anawer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's request,  as  far  as  the  gentleman 
now  speaking  is  concerned,  he  will  rec- 
ommend to  the  Rules  Committee  that  the 
time  for  debate  be  extended. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  concur  in  that. 
I  certainly  feel  that  this  is  so.  I  would 
emphasize  that  the  committee  has  been 
trying  to  make  its  recommendations 
available  to  Members  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  as  it  has  gone  along,  and 
most  of  the  material  that  will  be  up  for 
debate  should  be  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  membership  at  this  time.  But  I 
certainly  concur  that  possibly  longer 
than  2  hours  would  be  desirable,  and  that 
certainly  if  any  Members  felt  that  way, 
I  would  urge  that  we  do  provide  more 
time  to  meet  their  requests. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  agree,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  that  the  time  should  be 
extended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  say- 
ing that  the  rule  would  be  a  completely 
open  rule,  and  all  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  MADDEN.    That  is  my  intention. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  So  that  we  can 
better  understand  with  what  we  shall  be 


faced,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  Am  I 
to  understand  that  our  concurrence  in 
the  resolution  would  embody  an  agree- 
ment which  would  allov.-  or  require  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  consider  the 
reorganization  bill  which  is  finally  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  that  when  that  bill 
does  come  from  the  Senate  to  the  House, 
it  will  go  to  the  Rules  Committee;  that 
it  will  come  from  the  Rules  Committee 
under  a  completely  open  rule,  and  the 
gentleman  will  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  an  extended  period  of  time  over 
and  above  the  2  hours  granted  during 
the  1946  Reorganization  Act  debate  will 
be  provided  under  the  rule  for  consider- 
ing this  legislation? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  51)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


VIETNAM  CONFLICT  SERVICEMEN 
AND  VETERANS  ACT  OP  1967— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  48) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  July  28,  1943,  In  a  fireside  chat  on 
the  progress  of  the  war  and  plans  for 
peace.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
told  the  Nation: 

The  members  of  the  armed  forces  have 
been  compelled  to  make  greater  sacrlflces 
than  the  rest  of  us  .  .  .  they  are  entitled  to 
definite  action  to  take  care  of  their  special 
problems. 

America  has  taken  that  "definite  ac- 
tion." It  has  responded  to  the  needs  of 
the  men  and  women  who  have  carried 
the  banner  of  liberty  in  time  of  danger. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  veterans  of 
past  wars.  At  Belleau  Wood  and  Cha- 
teau Thierry,  at  Normandy  and  Midway 
and  at  Heartbreak  Ridge,  these  brave 
men  earned  an  honored  pltice  in  history. 
Their  sacrifices  have  brought  greater 
justice  and  decency  to  the  world. 

Today,  the  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  are  again  fighting  and  giving 
their  lives  in  the  defense  of  freedom.  It 
is  essential  that  we  convey  to  them— and 
to  all  Americans — our  full  recognition 
and  gratitude  for  their  services  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  other  troubled  areas  of  the 
world. 

Never  have  we  had  more  cause  to  be 
proud  of  our  Armed  Forces.  When  I 
visited   Camranh    Bay   last   October,   I 


could  see  that  the  morale  of  our  men  was 
high  for  they  are  determined  to  suc- 
ceed. Gen.  William  Westmoreland, 
their  commander,  told  me  that  our 
troops  were  the  finest  the  United  States 
had  ever  placed  in  the  field.  We  must 
take  "definite  action"  for  them. 

Many  civilian  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  also  working  in  the 
villages  of  South  Vietnam,  providing 
the  help  that  a  young  nation  must  have 
to  grow  and  become  strong.  These  em- 
ployees are  exposed  to  the  hazards  and 
dangers  of  a  war  which  has  no  front- 
line. We  must  also  extend  special  ben- 
efits to  them. 

I.     SERVICEMEN    AND    VETERANS 

In  the  past  2  years,  you  in  the  Con- 
gress have  enacted  and  I  have  signed  a 
series  of  measures  to  help  honor  our  com- 
mitment to  Americans  now  serving  or 
recently  separated  from  the  Armed 
Forces : 

Two  military  pay  raises  since  August 
1965,  an  average  increase  of  13.6  percent. 
A  new  cold  war  "GI  bill"  to  speed  the 
readjustment  of   returning   servicemen 
through  new  education,  training,  medi- 
cal and  home  loan  benefits. 
An  increase  in  hostile  fire  pay. 
A  comprehensive  "military  medicare" 
program. 

A  $10,000  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance program. 

A  10-percent  average  increase  in  dis- 
ability compensation  and  enlarged  bene- 
fits for  surviving  children  and  dependent 
parents  of  those  who  died  as  a  result  of 
a  service-connected  injury. 

We  must  now  take  additional  steps  to 
fulfill  our  obligations  to  those  who  have 
borne  the  cost  of  conflict  in  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

I  propose  the  Vietnam  Conflict  Serv- 
icemen and  Veterans  Act  of  1967.  This 
important  legislation  has  six  major  ob- 
jectives: 

First,  to  remove  the  inequities  in  the 
treatment  of  veterans  of  the  present  con- 
flict in  Vietnam. 

Second,  to  enlarge  the  opportunities 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans. 

Third,  to  expand  educational  allow- 
ances under  the  GI  bill. 

Fourth,  to  increase  the  amount  of 
servicemen's  group  life  Insurance. 

Fifth,  to  increase  the  pensions  now  re- 
ceived by  1.4  million  disabled  veterans, 
widows  and  dependents. 

Sixth,  to  make  certain  that  no  vet- 
eran's pension  will  be  reduced  as  a  re- 
sult of  increases  In  Federal  retirement 
benefits,  such  as  social  security. 

EQUAL    BENEITTS    FOR    VIETNAM    VETERANS 

Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  confilct 
should  receive  benefits  comparable  to 
those  granted  to  their  comrades  of  World 
War  I,  n,  and  Korea.  Prior  legislation 
has  equalized  many  of  the  benefits.  But, 
because  of  certain  gaps  in  the  law,  to- 
day's veteran,  his  family  and  his  children 
are  ineligible  for  a  number  of  benefits 
other  war  veterans  receive. 

It  is  only  right  that  these  loopholes  be 
closed.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  fairness 
that  the  veteran  of  the  Mekong  Delta 
and  Chu  Lai  be  placed  on  a  par  with 


the  veteran  of  Pork  Chop  Hill  and  Iwo 
Jima.  The  Senate  passed — and  my  ad- 
ministration supported — such  a  measure 
last  year. 

I  recommend  that  the  following  bene- 
fits be  extended  to  veterans  who  have 
served  on  or  after  August  5,  1964: 

Disability  compensation  at  full  war- 
time rates  for  all  veterans. 

Disability  pensions  for  veterans  and 
death  pensions  for  widows  and  children. 

Special  medical  care  benefits,  includ- 
ing medicines  and  drugs  for  severely  dis- 
abled veterans  on  the  pension  rolls. 

One  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  an  automobile  by 
veterans  with  special  disabilities. 

EDUCATIONAL    OPPORTUNITIES    FOR   THE 
VETERAN 

Since  last  June,  when  the  new  GI  bill 
went  into  effect,  more  than  500,000  vet- 
erans have  applied  for  education  and 
training  benefits.  Thousands  more  are 
signing  up  each  week.  Today,  over  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  returning  service 
men  and  women  are  preparing  for  the 
future  and  learning  new  skills  in  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  technical  and  voca- 
tional schools  across  the  Nation.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  1968,  this  number  will  in- 
crease to  more  than  500,000. 

While  the  new  GI  bill  is  less  than  a 
year  old — and  an  outstanding  success — 
we  can  still  work  to  extend  and  im- 
prove it. 

Even  today,  some  20  percent  of  those 
separated  from  the  Armed  Forces  each 
year— about  100,000  young  men— have 
not  completed  high  school.  Many  of 
these  young  veterans  have  the  ability 
and  desire  to  better  themselves.  All  too 
often,  they  lack  the  financial  means  to 
complete  their  high  school  education  and 
enter  college. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  to  ne- 
glect this  valuable  manpower  resource. 
The  present  GI  bill  makes  no  special 
provision  for  a  returning  serviceman 
who  needs  to  finish  high  school  or  take 
a  "refresher  course"  before  he  can  enter 
college.  In  fact,  it  works  in  just  the  op- 
posite way.  For  each  month  the  veteran 
pursues  a  high  school  education  under 
the  GI  bill,  he  loses  a  month  of  eligibility 
for  college  benefits  under  the  law. 

This  situation  must  be  changed.  I  rec- 
ommend legislation  to  provide  full  GI 
bill  payments  to  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans  so  that  they  can  complete 
high  school  without  losing  their  eligibil- 
ity for  follow-on  college  benefits. 

We  are  taking  a  further  step.  In  re- 
cent months,  thousands  of  men  who 
would  have  been  rejected  for  military 
service  because  of  insufficient  educa- 
tional achievement  are  being  accepted. 
Forty  thousand  men  will  enter  the  serv- 
ice in  the  first  year  of  this  new  program, 
and  100,000  each  year  thereafter.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  the  intensive  train- 
ing needed  to  make  these  young  men 
good  soldiers.  Upon  the  completion  of 
their  military  service,  they  will  be  better 
educated  and  equipped  to  play  produc- 
tive and  useful  roles  as  citizens. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  find  new  ways  to  improve  this 
program. 


The  time  has  also  come  to  increase  the 
educational  assistance  allowance  under 
the  GI  bill.  A  single  veteran  pursuing 
a  full-time  course  receives  $100  a  month 
to  help  him  finance  his  education.  This 
amount  is  less  than  the  $130  a  month 
paid  to  the  child  of  a  deceased  or  disabled 
veteran  who  may  be  taking  the  same~~" 
courses  at  the  same  school. 

The  veteran  going  to  school  is  usually  -^ — 
older  and  many  bear  heavier  responsibil^ 
itles.    I  recommend  an  increase  in  the\ 
monthly   educational   assistance   allow- 
ance imder  the  GI  bill  from  $100  monthly 
to  $130  for  a  veteran. 

In  accord  with  the  present  scale  of 
benefits,  a  married  veteran  with  children 
receives  $150  monthly  imder  the  GI  bill, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  children 
he  has.  To  help  veterans  with  families 
who  wish  to  continue  a  full-time  educa- 
tional program,  I  recommend  that  the 
monthly  payment  be  hicreased  by  $10  a 
month  for  the  second  child  and  $10  a 
month  for  each  additional  child. 

These  increases  in  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  will  benefit  the  more 
than  250,000  veterans  now  enrolled  In 
schools  under  the  GI  bill. 

LIFE  INSTTRANCE 

There  can  never  be  adequate  compen- 
sation for  those  who  suffer  the  loss  of 
a  loved  one  on  the  field  of  battle.  We 
can,  however,  help  ease  their  financial 
burden  in  time  of  sorrow.  Through  a 
combination  of  social  security,  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation,  and 
other  benefits  they  are  being  relieved  of 
much  of  the  economic  hardship. 

In  addition,  the  89th  Congress  enacted 
a  group  life  insurance  program  for  serv- 
icemen. Under  this  law,  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  may  purchase  up  to 
$10,000  in  hfe  insurance.  The  Govern- 
ment pays  a  large  part  of  the  cost. 

With  the  outstanding  cooperation  of 
the  Nation's  insurance  firms,  this  pro- 
gram has  worked  smoothly  and  effec- 
tively. 

We  should  now  raise  the  limits  of  cov- 
erage. This  will  provide  a  further  career 
Incentive  for  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  as  well  as  added  protec- 
tion for  their  loved  ones. 

I  recommend  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  available  serviceman's  group 
life  insurance,  from  a  maxlmiun  of  $10,- 
000  to  a  minimum  of  $12,000— with 
higher  amounts  scaled  to  the  pay  of  the 
serviceman — up  to  a  maximum  of 
$30,000. 

This  proposal  would  carry  out  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Federal  Retirement  Systems.  It  is  in  line 
with  the  general  principle  that  the 
amount  of  group  life  insurance  should  be 
geared  to  the  amount  of  salary  earned. 
It  will  provide  a  substantial  amount  of 
insurance  for  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  And  it  will  permit  servicemen 
returning  to  civiUan  life  to  continue  the 
insurance  at  prevailing  commercial  rates, 
without  regard  to  their  physical  condi- 
tion. 

VETERANS  OF  PAST   WARS 

The  legislation  I  have  proposed  above 
primarily  refiects  the  public  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
confilct.   But  this  administration  has  not 
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forgotten  the  veterans,  dependents,  and 
survivors  of  earlier  wars. 

Todiay,  there  are  about  94  million 
Americans  who  fall  Into  this  category — 
almost  one  out  of  every  two  persons  in 
the  Nation. 

The  last  several  years  have  witnessed 
dramatic  improvements  in  the  range  and 
quality  of  services  and  benefits  available 
to  our  veterans  and  their  families. 

I  have  asked  for  and  Congress  has 
approved  veterans'  appropriation  in- 
creases of  $300  million  each  year  for  the 
past  3  years.  Except  for  the  2  years  im- 
mediately after  World  War  n.  my  vet- 
erans budget  for  fiscal  1968  of  $6.7  bU- 
Uon  is  the  highest  in  history. 

Those  programs  for  veterans  and  their 
families  which  have  been  expanded  in- 
clude a  10-percent  increase  in  pensions; 
a  30-percent  increase  in  subsistence  al- 
lowance for  veterans  receiving  vocational 
rehabilitation  training. 

We  are  also  providing  the  best  medi- 
cal care  a  grateful  and  compassionate 
nation  can  offer. 

Last  year  more  than  740,000  sick  and 
disabled  veterans  were  patients  at  VA 
hospitals.  Four  new  hospitals  have  been 
opened  in  the  past  2  years.  Five  more 
are  scheduled  to  be  completed  within 
the  next  8  months.  With  the  moderni- 
zation of  six  additional  hospitals,  over 
15.000  new  beds  will  be  added  for  dis- 
abled veterans  diiring  the  coming  year. 
Special  medical  research  is  also  being 
pursued  in  pioneering  areas  such  as 
organ  transplant,  chronic  lung  disease 
and  dramatically  new  methods  of  fitting 
artificial  limbs.  This  year  I  have  asked 
for  over  $46  million  to  support  this  vital 
work. 

Nor  have  we  forgotten  the  veteran  who 
because  of  disability  and  age  may  be  in 
needy  circumstances. 

We  are  helping  to  meet  their  needs 
through  wide-ranging  improvements  in 
the  social  security,  senior  citizens,  edu- 
cation, health,  and  children's  programs. 
I  have  already  submitted  a  nimiber  of 
those  recommendations  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress.   I  will  submit  others  shortly. 

Although  many  of  these  new  proposals 
will  have  an  important  relationship  to 
programs  for  veterans  and  their  survivors 
it  is  important  that  we  do  more. 

To  help  meet  today's  cost  of  living,  we 
should  raise  the  standard  of  living  for 
disabled  veterans,  and  the  widows  and 
other  dependents  of  deceased  veterans 
receiving  pensions. 

I  propose,  effective  July  1,  1967,  a  5.4- 
percent  increase  in  the  pensions  of  1.4 
million  veterans,  widows  and  dependents. 
Last  week  I  proposed  to  Congress  a  20- 
percent  overall  Increase  in  social  security 
payments — representing  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  benefits  since  the  act  was  passed 
in  1935.  Although  these  increases  will 
benefit  millions  of  older  Americans,  we 
must  make  certain  they  do  not  adversely 
affect  the  pensions  paid  to  those  vet- 
erans and  dependents  who  are  eligible 
for  both  benefits. 

Accordingly,  I  propose  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  the  necessary  safeguards  to 
assure  that  no  veteran  will  have  his  pen- 
sion reduced  as  a  result  of  increases  in 
Federal  retirement  benefits  such  as  so- 
cial security. 


A     COMPREHENSIVE     STUDY     Of     COMPENSATIOK, 
PENSION,    AND    OTHER    VETEtANS'    BENEFITS 

The  proposals  I  have  outlined  will,  I 
believe,  strengthen  our  veterans'  pro- 
grams. But  we  must  assure  the  continu- 
ing soundness  of  these  programs. 

I  am  directing  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  in  consultation  with 
leading  veterans'  groups,  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  pension,  com- 
pensation and  benefits  system  for  vet- 
erans, their  families  and  their  survivors. 
I  have  asked  them  to  recommend  to  me 
by  January  1968  proposals  to  assure  that 
our  tax  dollars  are  being  utilized  most 
wisely  and  that  our  Government  is  meet- 
ing fully  its  responsibilities  to  all  those 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much. 

n.    CIVILIANS    SERVING    IN    VIETNAM 

Among  those  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
preserve  freedom  in  southeast  Asia  are 
civilian  employees  of  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Department  of 
State,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

There  are  no  front  lines  in  Vietnam. 
These  employees  are  frequently  exposed 
to  hazardous  conditions.  They  have 
suffered  terrorist  attacks  in  hamlets, 
villages,  and  even  in  the  larger  cities. 
Despite  their  status  as  civilians,  many 
have  been  killed,  seriously  wounded,  or 
reported  missing. 

The  laws  now  governing  Federal 
civilian  employment  in  overseas  areas 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  times. 
Civilians  who  risk  their  lives  in  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country  are  entitled  to  special 
benefits. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 

legislation  to — 

Increase  the  salary  differential  for 
service  at  hazardous  duty  posts. 

Allow  medical  benefits  to  continue  be- 
yond tlie  date  of  his  separation  for  an 
employee  who  has  been  injured,  or  be- 
came ill  while  serving  in  a  hostile  area. 
Extend  similar  medical  benefits  to  the 
employee's  family  after  his  separation  or 
death. 

Allow  special  travel  expenses  for  em- 
ployees after  long  service  in  hazardous 
areas,  so  they  can  be  reimited  with  their 
families. 

Authorize  up  to  1  year's  absence 
without  charge  to  leave  as  a  result  of  in- 
jury or  illness  due  to  hostile  action. 

I  have  outlined  a  program  shaped  to 
meet  the  needs  of  America's  servicemen 
and  veterans. 

No  act  of  Government,  and  no  legisla- 
tive proposal  can  ever  repay  the  Nation's 
debt  to  these  brave  men. 

They  are  away  from  their  families  and 
loved  ones,  serving  the  cause  of  liberty. 
They  serve  us  all  silently  and  well.  And 
this  grateful  Nation  is  in  their  hands. 
Whether  in  a  patrol  along  the  wall  in 
Berlin,  or  walking  the  38th  parallel,  or 
in  the  air  on  a  SAC  alert,  or  in  a  nuclear 
submarine  beneath  the  seas,  or  on  a 
sweep  through  a  rice  paddy  in  South 
Vietnam  their  mission  is  freedom  and 
their  cause  is  just. 

The  measures  I  propose  in  some  small 
way  serve  notice  to  these  Americans — 
in  and  out  of  uniform^that  we  will  never 
let  them  down.  The  Congress,  the  exec- 
utive branch,  and  the  American  people 


have  accepted  that  obligation  of  honor  to 
those  who  have  fought  and  continue  to 
fight  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

The  Congress,  I  believe,  will  want  to 
consider     and     promptly     enact     this 

legislation. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  31,  1967. 


AMERICA'S   SPACE   AND   AERONAU- 
TICS       PROGRAMS   —  MESSAGE 
FROM   THE   PRESIDENT   OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  49) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  accompanying 
papers,  referred   to  the   Committee   on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
America's  space  and  aeronautics  pro- 
grams made  brilliant  progress  in  1966. 
We  developed  our  equipment  and  refined 
our  knowledge  to  bring  travel  and  ex- 
ploration beyond  earth's  atmosphere 
measurably  closer.  And  we  played  a  ma- 
jor part  in  preparing  for  the  peaceful 
use  of  outer  space. 

In  December  the  United  Nations,  fol- 
lowing this  country's  lead,  reached 
agreement  on  the  Outer  Space  Treaty. 
At  that  time  I  said  it  had  "historical 
significance  for  the  new  age  of  space  ex- 
ploration." It  bars  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction from  sp>ace.  It  restricts  mili- 
tary activities  on  celestial  bodies.  It 
guarantees  access  to  all  areas  by  all  na- 
tions. 

Gemini  manned  missions  were  com- 
pleted with  a  final  record  of  constructive 
and  dramatic  achievement.  Our  astro- 
nauts spent  more  than  1,900  pilot  hours 
in  orbit.  They  performed  pioneering 
rendezvous  and  docking  experiments. 
They  "walked"  in  space  outside  their 
vehicles  for  about  12  hours. 

We  orbited  a  total  of  95  spacecraft 
aroimd  the  earth  and  sent  five  others  on 
escaoe  fiights,  a  record  number  of  suc- 
cessful launches  for  the  period.  We 
launched  weather  satellites,  communica- 
tions satellites,  and  orbiting  observa- 
tories. We  performed  solar  experiments 
and  took  hundreds  of  pictures  of  the 
moon  from  lunar  orbiters.  Surveyor  I 
landed  gently  on  the  moon  and  then  re- 
turned over  11,000  pictures  of  its  sur- 
roundings for  scientific  examination. 

Major  progress  was  made  during  the 
year  on  the  Apollo-Saturn  moon  pro- 
gram and  the  manned  orbiting  labora- 
tory. 

These  accomplishments — and  the 
promise  of  more  to  come— are  the  fruits 
of  the  greatest  concerted  effort  ever  un- 
dertaken by  any  nation  to  advance  hu- 
man knowledge  and  activity.  Space,  so 
recently  a  mystery,  now  affects  and 
benefits  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 

Our  national  investment  in  space  has 
stimulated  the  Invention  and  manufac- 
ture of  a  fiood  of  new  products.  Our  new 
knowledge  has  made  us  more  secure  as  a 
nation  and  more  effective  as  leaders  in 
the  search  for  peace.  This  knowledge  is 
hastening  the  ultimate  solution  of  social 


and  economic  problems  that  combined  to 
obstruct  peace. 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
transmit  this  record  of  achievement  to 
you  the  Members  of  Congress.  Without 
your  support,  no  achievement  would  be 
possible. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  January  31, 1967. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
VETERANS'  BENEFITS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL    LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Presi- 
dent's message  concerning  veterans' 
benefits. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  met  yesterday  with  President  Johnson 
to  discuss  the  President's  proposals  to 
Congress  on  veterans'  matters.  I  have 
just  concluded  a  meeting  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  response  of  its  Members,  I 
predict  quick  congressional  approval  of 
the  President's  proposals. 

At  the  meeting  Monday,  the  President 
expressed  his  strong  feelings  that  those 
who  are  bearing  the  burden  of  battle  in 
Vietnam,  and  those  who  have  served  this 
country  in  uniform,  should  receive  fullest 
consideration  of  their  Government.  I 
could  not  agree  with  him  more. 

I  take  this  time  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent.   This  is  a  very  fine  program.    It 
is  a  program  that  I  feel  everybody  on 
both  sides  of  the  floor  can  support.    I 
believe  this  program  will  be  referred  to 
subcommittees  soon.    We  expect  to  bring 
this  legislation  back  to  the  floor  quickly. 
I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  in  the 
20  years  that  I  have  been  in  Congress, 
and  I  believe  the  first  time  in  history, 
that  the  President  has  sent  a  special 
message  to  Congress  proposing  extensive 
legislation  on  veterans'  matters.     The 
President's    message    embraces    recom- 
mendations covering  needed  legislation 
in  many  areas.    I  commend  him  for  this. 
I  think  this  emphasis  by  the  President 
on  this  legislation  reflects  his  great  con- 
cern and  compassion  for  the  men  carry- 
ing our  burden  in  Vietnam.    He  has  said 
in  the  past  that  we  should  do  all  pos- 
sible to  smooth  the  path  of  return  to 
civilian  life  for  our  men  serving  there. 
He  has  already  approved  extensive  vet- 
erans legislation  in  his  administration — 
a  GI  bill,  raises  in  compensation  for  dis- 
abled veterans,  expansion  of  benefits  for 
widows  and  orphans,  and  broad  health 
benefits. 
The  President  has  proposed,  in  his 


comprehensive  Vietnam  Servicemen  and 
Veterans  Act  of  1967,  the  following: 

First.  Removing  the  inequities  in 
treatment  of  veterans  of  the  present  con- 
flict in  Vietnam,  extending  full  wartune 
benefits  to  them. 

Second.  Enlarging  the  opportunities 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  veterans 
of  this  conflict,  and  expanding  educa- 
tional allowances  under  the  GI  bill  by 
increasing  payments  to  veterans  In 
school. 

Third.  A  cost-of-living  increase  for 
aged  veterans  and  their  survivors  who 
are  receiving  pensions,  plus  safeguards 
in  the  pension  law  to  assure  that  no  pen- 
sioner will  receive  less  in  combined  Fed- 
eral payments  as  a  result  of  the  social 
security  increases. 

Fourth.  A  study  group  to  include  lead- 
ers in  the  field  of  veterans  activities,  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
broad  spectrum  of  veterans  matters  to 
make  sure  that  those  who  most  deserve 
them  are  beneficiaries  of  veterans  pro- 
grams, and  to  make  sure  our  tax  dollars 
spent  In  this  field  are  utilized  most  ef- 
fectively. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  these  matters  I  have  listed  and 
which  are  being  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  have  scheduled  immediate  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation,  and  I  think  we 
are  going  to  see  all  the  major  proposals  in 
the  President's  recommendations  ap- 
proved by  this  committee  and  passed  by 
this  Congress. 

I  want  to  add  that  I  am  pleased,  very 
pleased,  with  the  President's  position.  I 
consider  this  action  very  timely,  and  very 
fair,  and  the  benefits  very  deserved.  We 
all  know  the  continuing  contributions  to 
our  society  by  veterans  who  are  healthier, 
better  educated,  and  who  are  better  citi- 
zens as  the  result  of  earlier  laws.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  continues  to 
provide  deserving  veterans  the  finest 
medical  care  in  the  world,  and  not  so  in- 
cidentally has  been  responsible  for  some 
of  this  coimtry's  most  significant  medical 
advances  beneficial  to  all  our  citizens. 

With  the  expansion  of  various  benefits 
to  Americans — social  security,  antipov- 
erty.  education,  and  other  programs— the 
veteran  of  this  country  who  has  served 
so  faithfully  should  share  in  these  bene- 
fits. I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the 
President's  evident  compassion  for  the 
elderly  veterans  and  widows,  and  his  spe- 
cial concern  to  specifically  propose  the 
cost-of-living  increase  to  those  who  need 
it  so  badly. 

The  veterans  of  this  country  can  take 
great  comfort  in  knowing  that  they  have 
a  real  friend,  a  friend  who  understands 
their  problems  and  needs,  in  President 
Johnson.  I  have  been  in  this  Congress 
for  more  than  20  years  and  never  has 
there  been  as  much  sincere  understand- 
ing, and  as  much  concern  for  the  vet- 
eran, as  that  shown  in  President  John- 
son's special  message. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  there  are 


certidnly  a  great  many  worthwhile  pro- 
posals here. 

I  must  remark,  however,  that  this  cer- 
tainly does  represent  a  change  in  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  White  House.  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  most  of  the  proposals 
contained  in  this  message  have  been 
sought  by  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in 
past  years.  A  number  of  those  pro- 
posals which  we  thought  were  necessary 
and  not  too  costly,  were  looked  upon  with 
disfavor  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

For  example,  just  last  year  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  reported  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  H.R. 
17488,  a  veterans  pension  bill  designed  to 
provide     sorely     needed     increases     in 
monthly  payments  for  the  Nation's  Aging 
veteran  pensioner.    The  administration 
opposed  this  measure  and  the  Senate 
failed  to  act  upon  it  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment.   I  am  sure  that  had  the  admin- 
istration supported  this  proposal  last 
year,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  present 
time,  needy  veterans  would  now  be  en- 
joying this  modest  increase  in  monthly 
income. 

Also,  had  the  administration  been 
willing  to  support  a  GI  bill  in  the  last 
Congress  that  truly  reflected  today's  cost 
of  Uving  and  the  higher  cost  of  tuition, 
the  President's  request  today  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  educational  allowances  au- 
thorized by  the  GI  bill  would  have  been 
imnecessary. 

I  believe  a  message  of  this  sort  is  long 
past  due  as  indicating  a  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  Eicecutlve  that  there  are 
some  changes  necessary  in  veterans' 
laws.  I  certainly  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  White  House  wUl  look  with  favor 
upon  the  proposals  which  we  will  bring 
out  pursuant  to  this  message  today. 

There  is  one  matter  which  bothers  me 
a  little,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  if  any  estimate  of 
the  costs  involved  in  the  proposals  here 
have  been  transmitted  to  us? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Yes,  there  is 
an  estimate  of  the  major  costs. 

Probably  the  cost  of  the  cost-of-living 
increase  for  pensions  would  be  about  $100 
million.  The  increase  in  the  educational 
benefits  under  the  GI  bill  would  cost 
about  $75  million.  And  the  equalization 
of  benefits  for  men  in  Vietnam  and  our 
other  wars  would  cost  $20  million  to  $30 
million. 

Mr.  ADAIR.    So  we  are  talking  here 
of  proposals  in  the  range  of  $200  milUon? 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  further,  how  much  of  that 
$200  million  was  budgeted  in  the  budget 
message  which  came  up  only  a  few  days 
ago? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Unless  I  am 
mistaken  the  pension  increase  was  not 
in  the  budget  message. 

Mr  ADAIR.  So,  as  matters  now 
stand,  there  is  before  us  a  group  of  pro- 
posals which  may  add  as  much  as  $200 
mUlion  to  the  budget  which  just  came  up. 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  as- 
sume that  the  President  will  ask  for  a 
suDplemental  appropriation  for  the  pen- 
sion program. 
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In  further  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  all  of  us  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  have  for  years  felt 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  too 
much  Influence  on  our  veterans'  pro- 
grams. I  met  with  the  President  yester- 
day, and  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  that  this,  in  my  opinion,  cer- 
tainly shows  a  very  commendable  posi- 
tion. In  the  work  and  personal  attention 
the  President  himself  has  given  to  this 
situation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Hall 
hsis  rung  with  the  eloquence  of  himdreds 
of  speeches  proclaiming  the  patriotism 
and  devotion  of  the  men  and  women  of 
this  Nation  who  have  put  aside  their 
civilian  responsibilities  to  answer  the 
call  of  their  country  to  bear  arms. 
There  is  no  sacrifice  that  the  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  have  not  made  in 
order  that  America  could  obtain  its  posi- 
tion as  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 
These  men  and  women  have  asked  noth- 
ing more  in  return  than  that  their  coun- 
try be  secure  and  that  they  be  allowed 
to  return  to  their  homes,  their  families, 
and  their  jobs. 

But  a  grateful  nation  has  done  more 
than  to  grant  only  this  small  request. 
For  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  also 
asked  that  they  be  allowed  to  show  their 
gratitude  to  their  sons  and  daughters, 
husbands  and  wives  who  have  protected 
and  preserved  freedom. 

We  of  this  90th  Congress  have  the  op- 
portunity again  to  express  this  Nation's 
gratitude  by  continiilng  to  provide  the 
benefits  that  a  free  and  grateful  people 
owe  to  its  fighting  men. 

President  Johnson  has  today  proposed 
an  encompassing  piece  of  legislation — 
the  Vietnam  Servicemen  and  Veterans 
Act  of  1967.  It  is  but  a  continuation  of 
the  firm  belief  of  our  country  that  to 
serve  Is  deserving  of  recognition. 

We  have  made  some  progress  already 
in  providing  benefits  to  those  men  who 
are  today  protecting  the  free  men  of 
Vietnam  from  aggressors  from  the 
north — aggressors  who  would  deprive  an 
Independent  nation  of  Its  identity  and 
enslave  and  murder  the  populace. 

We  have  called  upon  the  young  men  of 
America  to  bear  arms — to  lay  down  their 
lives  if  necessary,  to  thwart  this  enemy. 
For  this  is  not  the  enemy  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  alone — It  is  the  enemy  of  all 
free  men.  It  is,  indeed,  our  enemy — an 
encircling  foe  whose  designs  do  not  stop 
with  Vietnam  but  view  the  whole  world 
for  conquest. 

We  remember  the  battles  of  World 
War  I— and  then  the  worldwide  quest 
that  ensued  in  World  War  n  when 
Americans  again  bore  the  brunt  of  battle. 
The  Korean  conflict  again  called  upon 
Americans  to  stand  forth  as  champions 
of  freedom — as  champions  of  a  cause 
that  defeated  aggression  once  more. 

When  these  men  returned  to  their 
homeland  they  found  a  grateful  people, 
extending  open  arms,  ready  to  proclaim 


them  not  only  victors  but  extending  the 
bounty  of  this  Nation, 

We  have  only  partially  extended  this 
same  reception  to  our  fighting  men  of 
today.  Yet  today,  our  fighting  men  have 
answered  the  same  call  to  duty — they 
have  risked  their  lives — and  some  have 
died,  and  still  others  will  bear  the  scars 
of  battle  forever.  We  have  an  unfin- 
ished job — we  must  provide  the  means  to 
a  happy  and  fruitful  life  when  they  re- 
turn from  battle,  just  as  we  have  in  the 
past.  We  must  provide  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  men  who  are  killed 
in  battle — a  battle  which  is  no  less  yours 
and  mine  than  any  battle  in  which 
American  fighting  men  have  engaged. 

The  President  has  asked  that  we 
amend  and  extend  our  present  laws  in 
order  that  these  men  will  be  recognized 
as  men  sharing  the  same  place  in  the 
hearts  of  their  countrymen  as  all  other 
veterans. 

His  recommendations  in  this  legisla- 
tion are  fair,  are  juBt,  are  truly  de- 
served, and  certainly  needed  by  those 
who  will  benefit  therefrom.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  hesitate  to  enact  this 
legislation  with  haste.  I  urge  speedy 
approval  of  this  legislation. 

PRESIDENTIAL      MESSAGE      Ctt^      SERVICEMEN      AND 
VETEBABS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  com- 
mend not  only  the  President  for  this 
message  but  also  our  distinguished,  able, 
and  beloved  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, who  so  persistently  over  the  years 
not  only  has  championed  the  cause  of 
the  veterans  but  also  has  advocated  at 
the  White  House  and  on  this  floor  some 
of  the  very  measures  the  President  has 
recommended  to  the  Congress  today. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  chairman 
for  his  persistence  and  tenacity  over  the 
years  in  championing  the  cause  of  the 
veteran.  I  believe  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress a  lot  of  his  recommendations, 
which  really  have  been  embodied  in  the 
President's  message  today,  will  be 
enacted. 

I  commend  my  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee and  my  distinguished  and  beloved 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair].  Our  committee  is  a  great,  non- 
partisan committee.  We  have  advocated 
this  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the 
committee  for  many  years. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  several  of 
the  things  which  General  Westmoreland 
and  his  staff  and  our  men  in  Vietnam 
have  recommended  to  our  chairman  and 
to  some  of  the  others  of  us  who  visited 
Vietnam  last  year — euch  as  increased 
pay  for  men  serving  overseas,  the  GI  bill, 
and  so  on — are  measures  which  improve 
and  help  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men 
all  over  the  world.  This  Congress  can 
stand  up  and  be  proud  of  what  we  are 
doing  and  what  we  have  done  for  our 
servicemen  deployed  throughout  the 
world. 


I  believe  Congress  will  pass  this  pension 
bill  so  that  it  will  become  effective  In 
July  and  provide  for  a  5. 4 -percent  in- 
crease for  1.4  million  veterans,  widows, 
and  dependents. 

I  believe  that  Congress  will  enact  legis- 
lation which  will  prevent  any  veterans 
receiving  a  pension  from  having  his 
pension  reduced  because  of  an  increase  in 
social  security. 

I  believe  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  soon  act  and  Congress  will 
pass  legislation  which  will  increase  from 
$100  to  $130  a  month  educational  bene- 
fits for  single  veterans  and  also  a  similar 
Increase  for  married  veterans  studying 
under  the  new  GI  bill  of  rights.  This 
would  benefit  more  than  250,000  veterans 
now  enrolled  under  the  GI  educational 
program. 

The  Presidential  message  today  urging 
the  passage  of  this  and  other  veterans' 
legislation  will  pave  the  way  for  final 
enactment  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
Fhresident  advocate  legislation  long  pro- 
posed by  our  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. This  legislation,  like  the  GI  bill 
last  year,  will  boost  the  morale  of  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  and  those 
standing  guard  on  the  ramparts  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  add  my  support  to  the  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  President  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  the  Vietnam  Servicemen  and 
Veterans  Act  of  1967. 

I  would  like  to  explain  why  I  think 
such  legislation  is  needed  and  urge  quick 
passage  of  this  most  meritorious  legisla- 
tion. 

It  recognizes  the  achievements  of  our 
men  fighting  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam. 

It  takes  into  account  the  need  for 
remedial  attention  for  veterans,  depend- 
ents, and  survivors  of  earlier  wars. 

It  provides  far-reaching  benefits,  pro- 
grams, and  services  for  veterans,  even 
though  budgets  for  veterans  affairs  have 
been  the  largest  since  the  immediate 
post-World  War  II  years  of  1947  and 
1948. 

It  expands  the  schooling  opportunities 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans. 

It  fills  the  gaps  in  present  measures  for 
the  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  educational  benefits  provided  in 
this  Presidential  recommendation  will 
give  strength  to  our  democratic  way  of 
life.  For  an  educated  populace  always 
makes  for  a  stronger  democracy  than  one 
which  is  uneducated. 

Benefits  that  we  may  provide  for  our 
new  veterans  are  really  an  investment  in 
America.  Expenditures  for  GI  bill  bene- 
fits should  not  be  considered  merely  as 
an  expenditure  of  Federal  funds;  Instead, 
they  should  be  seen  In  their  true  light- 
as  an  investment  In  himian  beings,  our 
veterans — an  Investment  that  already 
has  paid  handsome  dividends  to  all 
America. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  highly  pleased  by  the  President's 
message  recognizing  the  need  for  action 
on  veterans  pensions. 

This  action  Is  certainly  overdue,  and 
there  should  be  no  further  delay  in  leg- 
islation to  correct  the  matter. 


Our  veterans  and  their  widows  and 
orphans  should  be  the  first  to  have  ad- 
justments in  payments  to  recognize  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living,  and  not 
among  the  last. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Olin  Teague.  for 
his  success  in  the  fight  to  secure  admin- 
istration  recognition   of   the   need   for 

action. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  the 
message  we  have  received  to  speed  the 
day  of  action  in  the  Congress. 

Let  us  move  quickly  and  generously  to 
end  the  inequity  now  present. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  call 
to  duty  has  always  been  accepted  by  the 
highest  quality  of  men  this  Nation 
could  produce.  Today,  our  finest  young 
men  have  answered  this  call  and  are  giv- 
ing their  full  energy  to  winning  a  dirty 
and  bloody  war  in  Vietnam.  These  men 
are  carrying  on  in  the  traditions  set  by 
our  approximately  25  million  other  men 
who  now  carry  the  proud  title  of  veteran. 
They  are  the  finest — they  are  the  best 
fighting  men  ever  to  bear  arms  in  defense 
of  freedom. 

Therefore,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  add  my  name  to  the  others  of  this 
body  who  endorse — without  reservation — 
the  proposals  of  President  Johnson  for 
the  Vietnam  Servicemen  and  Veterans 
Act  of  1967. 

It  is  also  with  pride  that  I  notice  that 
the  provisions,  those  largely  concerned 
with  making  the  benefits  available  to  the 
Vietnam  veteran,  have  not  forgotten  the 
other  veterans  who  have  served  this  Na- 
tion in  similar  wars  before. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  provid- 
ing some  of  the  benefits  during  the  last 
session  to  these  gallant  young  men;  how- 
ever, there  is  no  question  that  there  are 
still  loopholes — and  loopholes  that  will 
be  filled  by  this  new  proposed  legislation. 
The  increase  in  educational  benefits,  the 
enlargement  of  opportunities  for  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veterans,  plus 
putting  our  present  servicemen  in  line 
for  full  compensation  and  pensions — 
definitely  meet  with  my  approval. 

I  urge  the  speedy  passage  of  this  group 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  President  for  his  message 
on  behalf  of  America's  servicemen  and 
veterans. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  the 
first  time — at  least  in  recent  history — 
that  a  Presidential  message  to  Congress 
has  concerned  welfare  legislation  for 
servicemen  and  veterans. 

The  President,  indeed,  deserves  praise 
for  giving  the  interests  of  these  groups 
such  emphasis. 

The  proposals  which  he  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  deserve  speedy 
consideration. 

Among  the  proposals  are  many  which 
deserve  specific  comment.  Of  those  I 
shall  single  out  only  two: 

First,  the  increase  in  the  educational 
allowance  is  badly  needed.  A  single  vet- 
eran pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  stud- 
ies now  receives  $100  per  month  to  help 
him  finance  his  education. 

The  President  has  requested  that  the 
amount  be  increased  to  $130 — a  more 
realistic  figure  in  these  days  of  rising 
Mvlng  costs. 


Second,  the  President  has  suggested 
that  legislation  be  enacted  to  provide  full 
GI  bill  payments  to  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans  so  that  they  can 
complete  high  school  without  losing  their 
eligibility  for  follow-on  college  benefits. 
This,  too,  is  a  wise  and  practical  im- 
provement of  the  GI  program.  It  will 
give  a  helping  hand  to  those  veterans 
with  the  maturity  and  energy  to  want 
to  help  themselves  by  getting  an  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  process  they  will  be  helping  our 
country  by  reducing  the  numbers  of  the 
potential  unemployed  and  by  contribut- 
ing their  skills  to  20th  century  America. 
Despite  the  many  worthy  recommen- 
dations in  the  President's  message,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  contained  one  shortcoming. 
No  mention  was  made  of  correcting 
the  serious  inequity  which  exists  with  re- 
spect to  training  those  young  veterans 
who  wish  to  engage  in  apprenticeship  or 
on-the-job  vocational  training. 

Although  provisions  were  made  for 
such  training  in  the  World  War  II  and 
Korean  war  GI  bills,  they  were  omitted 
from  the  cold  war  GI  bill  passed  in  the 
89th  Congress. 

As  I  said  in  a  recent  press  statement, 
a  Vietnam  veteran  who  wants  to  be  a 
welder  or  a  sheet  metal  worker  has  just 
as  much  right  to  Federal  training  bene- 
fits as  one  who  wants  to  be  an  accountant 
or  an  engineer. 

Although  the  President's  message 
makes  no  mention  of  restoring  this  form 
of  training  to  the  GI  program,  it  is  my 
hop*  that  the  very  competent  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  our  esteemed  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Chairman 
Teague,  will  give  full  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  providing  veterans'  educa- 
tion benefits  for  apprenticeship  training. 
Pending  before  that  committee  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  H.R.  2383, 
a  bill  which  I  introduced  in  order  to  give 
fair  treatment  to  veterans  who  seek  ap- 
prenticeship and  on-the-job  vocational 
training. 

In  order  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
further  with  this  proposal,  I  Include 
at  this  point  my  recent  press  release  on 
the  bill,  a  fact  sheet,  and  the  text  of  the 
legislation: 

Zablocki  Seeks  To  Aid  Vietnam  Vets  Who 
Wish  Vocational  Training  by  Amending 
"Cold  War"  GI  Bill  of  Rights 


equitable  treatment  to  those  who  seek  voca- 
tional training  outside  a  coUege  or  univer- 
sity. * — — - 

•In  the  world  of  tomorrow,  we  wlU  have 
great  need  for  these  men  and  their  skills." 

The  congressman  noted  that  in  his  home 
state  of  Wisconsin  more  than  43,000  veterans 
had  obtained  apprenticeship  training  under 
the  two  Initial  G.I.  Bills.  "Those  men  today 
are  an  essential  part  of  our  trained  work 
force,"  he  asserted. 

"According  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Appren- 
ticeship Council,  about  20  young  state  men  a 
month  are  entering  the  armed  forces,  either 
through  enlistment  or  the  draft,  from  their 
registered  apprenticeship  programs.  If,  when 
they  return,  they  choose  to  take  up  vocational 
training  once  again,  not  one  nickel  of  vet- 
erans' educational  assistance  will  be  avail- 
able to  them  as  things  now  stand,"  Zablocki 
said. 

The  congressman's  bill,  first  Introduced 
last  year,  would  provide  the  trainee  a  monthly 
federal  allowance  up  to  a  maximum  of  $105 
for  a  man  with  more  than  one  dependent. 
In  addition,  the  veteran  could  take  wages 
from  the  firm  to  which  he  was  apprenticed 
as  long  as  the  total  did  not  exceed  $410 
monthly. 

Zablocki  said  he  was  hopeful  that  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  would 
schedule  hearings  early  In  the  90th  Congress 
on  his  proposal.  He  said  that  business,  labor 
and  educational  groups  throughout  the  na- 
tion are  supporting  remedial  legislation. 


A  Vietnam  veteran  who  wants  to  be  a 
welder  has  Just  as  much  right  to  federal 
training  aid  as  one  who  wants  to  be  an  ac- 
countant. Rep.  Clement  J.  Zablocki  (Dem., 
Wis.)  firmly  believes. 

For  that  reason,  Zablocki  will  Introduce 
Into  the  90th  Congress  this  week  a  bill  pro- 
viding benefits  to  returned  veterans  who  par- 
ticipate m  on-the-job  or  apprenticeship 
training  programs. 

His  bin,  the  Veterans  Apprenticeship  As- 
sistance Act,  would  amend  the  "Cold  War" 
G.I.  BUI  of  educational  and  other  veterans' 
assistance  passed  early  In  the  second  session 
Of  the  89th  Congress. 

Unlike  the  World  War  n  and  Korean  Con- 
flict G.I.  Bills,  Zablocki  pointed  out,  the 
"Cold  War"  G.I.  Bill  does  not  provide  benefits 
to  returned  members  of  the  armed  forces  who 
wish  vocational  rather  than  academic  train- 
ing. The  deletion  was  caused  by  past  abuses 
of  that  aspect  of  the  program,  he  added. 

"I  am  convinced  that  abuses  can  be  kept 
to  a  minimum  through  legislative  safe- 
guards." Zablocki  said.  "More  than  that,  I 
am  convinced  that  our  Nation  must  provide 


Pact  Sheet  on  HJt.  2383,  Veterans' 
Apprenticeship  Assistance  Act 
history  of  the  bill 
As  a  co-sponsor  of  the  "Cold  War"  G.I.  Bill 
of  educational  and  other  benefits.  Rep.  Za- 
blocki believed  that  similar  aid  should  be 
given  to  Vietnam  veterans  as  had  been  ex- 
tended to  Worid  War  11  and  Korean  Conflict 
vets.      The    bUl    which   was   finally   enacted 
by  the  89th  Congress,  however,  excluded  those 
veterans  who  wished  to  obtain  on-the-job  or 
vocational  training.    The  reason  given  by  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  was  that 
abuses   had   occurred  In  those   programs  In 
the  past. 

Believing  that  a  boy  who  wants  to  be  a 
welder  deserves  federal  help  as  much  as  one 
who  aspires  to  be  an  accountant.  Congress- 
man Zablocki  Introduced  remedial  legisla- 
tion In  July,  1966.  He  then  distributed  the 
bill  to  vocational  specialists  throughout  the 
United  States,  asking  for  comments.  As  the 
result  of  several  suggestions,  he  has  Intro- 
duced a  slightly  revised  version  In  the  90th 
Congress. 

WHAT  THE  BILL  PROVIDES 

The  bin  would  allow  returned  veterans  to 
undertake  on-the-job  or  apprenticeship 
training  in  a  craft  or  skill  while  receiving 
a  modest  federal  allowance,  in  addition  to 
any  salary  which,  might  be  paid  him  by  the 
firm  training  him,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $410 
per  month.  The  measure  spells  out  safe- 
guards against  abuses,  including  these:  The 
training  content  of  the  course  must  be  ade- 
quate to  qualify  the  eUglble  veteran  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  job  for  which  he  Is  to  be 
trained,  there  must  be  a  reasonable  certainty 
that  a  Job  will  be  available  to  the  veteran 
in  the  skin  field,  the  training  establishment 
must  be  adequately  equipped,  and  it  must 
keep  detailed  records  on  the  progress  In 
training. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  BILL 


The  bill  would  remedy  a  deficiency  In  the 
present  Cold  War  G.I.  Bill  which.  If  left  un- 
changed, might  result  In  a  tragic  shortage 
of  trained  workers  at  some  future  time. 
Under  the  World  War  11  G.I.  BUl  and  Korean 
Conflict  G.I.  Bin  more  than  43,000  veterans 
were  trained  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  alone. 
Those  veterans  now  make  up  the  backbone 
of  the  State's  skilled  work  force. 

The  bin  would  also  make  clear  that  boys 
who  seek  vocational  training  have  Just  aa 
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mucb  right  to  aid  as  boys  who  wish  to  at- 
tend college.  Their  BklUs  will  be  Just  as 
needed  in  the  world  of  tomorrow  as  those  of 
the  academically  trained. 

RZI.ATED   MATTERS 

According  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Appren- 
ticeship Council  about  300  young  men  In 
the  state  left  their  apprenticeship  programs 
to  enter  military  service  in  1966  either  by 
enlistment  or  through  the  draft.  Believing 
that  these  young  men  deserve  some  help  if 
they  choose  to  return  to  their  apprentice- 
ships, labor,  business  and  educational  leaders 
in  Wisconsin  have  contacted  Rep.  Zablocki, 
supporting  his  proposal. 

For  further  information  see  Rep.  Clement 
J.  Zablockl,  "The  Veterans'  Apprenticeship 
Assistance  Act  ot  1966"  Congbessional  Rix:- 
ORD.  volume  112,  part  12,  pages  16310-16313. 

HJl.  2383 
A  bill  to  authorize  on-the-job  training  and 
apprenticeship   programs   under   the   vet- 
erans' educational  assistance  program  em- 
bodied in  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Apprentice- 
ship Assistance  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1673  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  in 
subsection  (c)  "any  course  of  apprenticeship 
or  other  training  on  the  Job." 

Sec.  3.  Section  1682  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  Any  eligible  veteran  may  receive  the 
benefits  of  thU  chapter  while  pursuing  a 
full-time  program  of  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  on  the  Job  approved  under  the  pro- 
visions Of  section  1777  of  this  title.  The 
training  assistance  allowance  of  an  eligible 
veteran  pursuing  such  an  approved  program 
shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  (1)  $70 
per  month.  If  he  has  no  dependent,  or  (2) 
•85  per  month,  if  he  has  one  dependent,  or 
(3)  *105  per  month.  If  he  has  more  than 
one  dependent;  except  that  his  training 
assistance  allowance  shall  be  reduced  at  the 
end  of  each  four -month  period  as  his  pro- 
gram progresses  by  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  basic  training  assist- 
ance allowance  as  four  months  bears  to  the 
total  duration  of  his  apprentice  or  other 

training  on  the  Job;  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
Administrator  pay  a  training  assistance  al- 
lowance under  this  subsection  In  an  amount 
which,  when  added  to  the  compensation  to 
be  paid  to  the  veteran.  In  accordance  with 
his  approved  training  program,  for  produc- 
tive labor  performed  as  a  part  of  his  course, 
would  exceed  the  rate  of  $410  per  month. 
For  the  purpose  of  computing  allowances 
under  this  subsection,  the  duration  of  the 
training  of  an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  the 
period  specified  in  the  approved  application 
as  the  period  during  which  he  may  receive 
a  training  assistance  allowance  for  such 
training,  plus  such  additional  period,  if  any, 
as  Is  necessary  to  make  the  number  of 
months  of  such  training  a  multiple  of  four. 
The  terms  'program  of  apprenticeship'  and 
'training  assistance  allowance'  used  in  this 
subsection  and  section  1777  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  other  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  chapter  36,  have  the  same 
meaning  as  'program  of  education'  and  'edu- 
cational assistance  allowance',  respectively." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  36  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  1777  and 
1778  as  sections  1778  and  1779,  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  immediately  after  section 
1776  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  1777.  Apprenticeship  or  Other  Training 
ON  the  Job 

"(a)  Any  recognized  state  apprenticeship 
agency,  or  where  such  state  agency  does  not 
exist,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  approve  a 
course  of  apprenticeship  or  other  training  on 


the  Job  If  the  training  establishment  oSering 
such  training  Is  found  up«n  investigation  to 
have  met  the  following  criteria : 

"(1)  The  training  contMit  of  the  course  is 
adequate  to  qualify  the  eligible  veteran  for 
appointment  to  the  Job  tot  which  he  is  to  be 
trained. 

"  ( 2 )  There  Is  reasonable  certainty  that  the 
Job  for  which  the  eligible  veteran  is  to  be 
trained  will  be  available  to  him  at  the  end 
of  the  traimng  period. 

"(3)  The  Job  is  one  in  which  progression 
and  appointment  to  the  next  higher  classi- 
fication are  based  upon  skills  learned  through 
organized  training  on  the  job  and  not  on 
such  factors  as  length  of  service  and  normal 
turnover. 

"(4)  The  wages  to  be  paid  the  eligible  vet- 
eran for  each  successive  period  of  training  are 
not  less  than  those  customarily  paid  in  the 
training  establishment  «nd  in  the  com- 
munity to  a  learner  in  the  same  Job  who  is 
not  a  veteran. 

"(5)  The  Job  customarily  requires  a  period 
of  traimng  of  not  less  than  three  months  and 
not  more  than  two  years  of  full-time  train- 
ing, except  that  this  provision  shall  not  apply 
to  apprentice  training. 

"(6)  The  length  of  the  training  period  is 
no  longer  than  that  customarily  requested 
by  the  training  establiabment  and  other 
training  establishments  in  the  community  to 
provide  an  eligible  veteran  with  the  required 
skills,  arrange  for  the  acquiring  of  Job  knowl- 
edge, technical  Information,  and  other  facts 
which  the  eligible  veteran  will  need  to  learn 
in  order  to  become  comF>etent  on  the  Job  for 
which  he  is  being  trained. 

"(7)  Provision  Is  made  for  related  instruc- 
tion for  the  individual  eligible  veteran  who 
may  need  it. 

"(8)  There  Is  in  the  training  establish- 
ment adequate  space,  equipment,  instruc- 
tional material,  and  instructor  personnel  to 
provide  satisfactory  training  on  the  Job. 

" (9)  Adequate  records  are  kept  to  show  the 
progress  made  by  each  eligible  veteran  toward 
his  Job  objective. 

"(10)  Appropriate  credit  is  given  the  eligi- 
ble veteran  for  previous  training  and  Job  ex- 
perience, whether  In  the  military  service  or 
elsewhere,  his  beginning  wage  adjusted  to 
the  level  to  which  such  credit  advances  him, 
and  his  training  period  shortened  accord- 
ingly, and  provision  is  made  for  certification 
by  the  training  establishment  that  such 
credit  has  been  granted  and  the  beginning 
wage  adjusted  accordln|;ly.  No  course  of 
training  will  be  considered  bona  fide  if  given 
to  an  eligible  veteran  who  Is  already  quali- 
fied by  training  and  experience  for  the  job 
objective. 

"(11)  A  signed  copy  of  the  training  agree- 
ment for  each  eligible  veteran,  including  the 
training  program  and  wage  scale  as  approved 
by  the  State  approving  agency,  is  provided 
to  the  veteran  and  to  the  Administrator  and 
the  State  approving  agency  by  the  employer. 
"(12)  Upon  completion  of  the  course  of 
training  furnished  by  the  training  estab- 
lishment the  eligible  veteran  Is  given  a  cer- 
tificate by  the  employer  indicating  the  length 
and  type  of  training  provided  and  that  the 
eligible  veteran  has  completed  the  course  of 
training  on  the  Job  satlsJactortly. 

"(13)  That  the  course  meets  such  other 
Criteria  as  may  be  established  by  the  State 
approving  agency. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'training  establishment'  means  any 
business  or  other  establishment  providing  ap- 
prentice or  other  training  on  the  Job,  includ- 
ing those  under  the  supervision  of  a  college 
or  university  or  any  State  department  of 
education,  or  any  State  apprenticeship  agen- 
cy, or  any  State  board  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, or  any  Joint  appremtice  committee,  or 
the  Bureau  of  Apprentioeshlp  established  in 
accordance  with  chapter  4C  of  title  29,  or 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  au- 
thorized to  supervise  such  traimng." 


(b)   The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 36  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1777"  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  "courses."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"1777.     Apprenticeship  or  other  traimng  on 

the  Job. 
"1778.     Notice  of  approval  of  courses. 
"1779.     Disapproval  of  courses." 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1662  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  any  eligible  vet- 
eran who  was  discharged  or  released  from 
active  duty  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
gram Amendments  of  1966  and  who  pursues 
a  course  of  apprentice  or  other  training  on 
the  Job,  vrithin  the  provisions  of  section 
1682(f)  of  this  chapter,  the  eight-year  de- 
limiting period  shall  ran  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  such  amendments.  If  It  is  later 
than  the  date  which  would  otherwise  be 
applicable." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  President's  en- 
dorsement today  of  the  benefits  we 
sought  to  give  last  year  to  the  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  as  well  as  to 
veterans  of  past  wars  and  their  depend- 
ents, will  insure  that  we  are  providing 
those  men  who  have  risked  their  lives  in 
strange  lands  with  an  opportunity  to 
carve  a  better  place  for  themselves  in 
civilian  life. 

The  President  went  even  further  in 
proposing  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  and 
recommending  that  no  veteran  have  his 
pension  reduced  as  a  result  of  increases 
in  social  security  benefits. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  by  the  con- 
cern which  the  President  showed  for  the 
need  for  expanded  educational  benefits. 
I  have  already  introduced  a  bill  that  is 
designed  to  provide  many  of  the  same 
benefits.  This  Is  a  proposal  to  place 
Vietnam  era  veterans  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  other  veterans  and  to  increase 
allowances  under  the  GI  education  bill. 
The  President's  recommendations,  and 
my  own  bill,  would  give  these  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict  the  right  to  dis- 
ability compensation  at  full  wartime 
rates,  disability  pensions  and  death  pen- 
sions for  widows  and  children,  special 
medical  care  benefits,  and  a  $1,600  allow- 
ance toward  the  purchase  of  an  auto- 
mobile for  veterans  with  special  disabil- 
ities such  as  paraplegics. 

It  would  also  raise  the  monthly  sti- 
pend for  veterans  attending  school 
under  the  GI  bill  from  $100  to  $130  a 
month.  Students  with  dependents  would 
receive  correspondingly  larger  amounts. 
A  new  proposal,  which  I  wholeheart- 
edly approve  of,  is  one  that  would  allow 
a  veteran  who  needs  to  complete  high 
school  to  do  so,  and  to  receive  full  bene- 
fits during  this  period  without  losing  any 
of  his  eligibility  for  college  benefits 
afterward. 

Equally  important,  of  course,  was  the 
President's  endorsement  of  the  increase 
of  5.4  percent  for  disabled  veterans'  pen- 
sions, as  well  as  increased  benefits  for 
widows  and  dependents  of  deceased  vet- 
erans. We  passed  a  similar  proposal 
near  the  end  of  the  89th  Congress  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  was  not 
acted  on  by  the  Senate  because  of  the 
rush  of  legislation  during  the  closing 
days.    I  was  gratified,  as  well,  by  his  re- 
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assurance  on  a  position  I  have  been  tak- 
ing in  my  contact  with  veterans  for 
some  time— that  no  veteran  should  have 
his  pension  reduced  as  a  result  of  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  CONCERNING 
PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  of  action 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  53  was  ordered  reported.  It 
is  a  resolution  to  create  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  It  will  be  pro- 
gramed for  tomorrow. 


H.R.  4082— TAX-SHARING  PROPOSAL 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  massive  Federal  programs  over 
the  years,  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments remain  pockets  of  fiscal  poverty. 

The  Federal  Government  has  given 
them  urban  renewal  programs  that  too 
often  are  wasteful,  cause  needless  human 
suffering,  and  succeed  sometimes  in  hid- 
ing rather  than  eliminating  urban  blight. 
It  has  given  them  cash  to  erect  Gov- 
ernment buildings,  then  required  local 
and  State  governments  to  build  more 
and  spend  more  than  was  needed. 

It  has  established  programs  to  curb 
water  and  air  pollution.  But  while  local 
government  waits  for  us  to  provide  the 
funds  to  implement  those  programs, 
their  rivers  get  dirtier,  their  air  more 
difficult  to  breathe. 

And  we  are  spending  billions  for  the 
war  on  poverty — more,  according  to  the 
President,  than  we  are  spending  on  the 
other  war  in  Vietnam — to  duplicate 
many  of  the  programs  the  States  and 
local  communities  already  offer. 

All  of  these  examples,  and  there  are 
more,  illustrate  the  need  for  a  new  ap- 
proach. 

That  new  approach  must  be  aimed  at 
strengthening  local  government's  ability 
to  work  out  solutions  to  local  problems 
and  to  pay  for  those  solutions  without 
compromising  principle. 

To  do  this,  the  Federal  Government 
must  offer  something  other  than  compe- 
tition for  the  taxpayer's  dollar. 

Most  State  and  local  governments  al- 
ready are  using  traditional  revenue- 
producing  taxes,  such  as  property,  In- 
come, and  sales  taxes,  to  the  maximum 
and  are  searching  desperately  for  new 
sources  of  revenue. 

Many  city  governments  and  school 
districts  are  asking  voter  approval  to  In- 
crease the  limits  on  those  traditional 


taxes  or  to  authorize  new  taxes  In  addi- 
tion to  those  imposed  by  the  States. 

Local  governments  must  compete  with 
each  other  for  the  taxpayer's  dollar  and 
with  the  prospect  of  a  Federal  income 
tax  increase. 

While  voters  have  no  direct  control 
over  Federal  taxes,  they  can  in  most 
cases  display  their  general  dissatisfac- 
tion by  voting  down  local  tax  increases. 
They  are  doing  so  all  over  the  country. 
So,  the  Federal  Government  often  does 
very  little  directly  to  assist  the  fiscal 
problems  of  State  and  local  government 
and  indirectly  compounds  those  prob- 
lems with  its  own  free-spending  poUcies. 
Federal  spending  policy  can  hurt  local 
government  in  another  way. 

Large-scale  Federal  spending  tends  to 
encourage  inflation  and  inflation  means 
the  taxpayer  pays  more  Federal  income 
tax  because  Federal  taxes,  tied  to  a  slid- 
ing income  scale,  rise  in  proportion  with 
the  inflationary  spiral. 

But  the  taxpayer,  faced  with  a  dollar 
that  is  worth  less  and  a  higher  Federal 
income  tax  bill  over  which  he  has  no 
direct  control,  will  be  less  inclined  to 
vote  for  new  local  taxes. 

Local  government  is  caught  in  the 
pinch.  On  the  one  hand,  its  income  is 
proportionately  less  as  inflation  soars; 
on  the  other,  its  chances  of  getting  voter 
approval  for  additional  funds  diminishes. 
I  believe  the  Federal  Government  must 
indicate  it  recognizes  these  problems  and 
then  do  something  to  help. 

That  is  why  I  am  joining  with  several 
other  Republicans  in  introducing  H.R. 
4082  to  return  3  percent  of  the  Federal 
personal  income  tax  collection  to  the 
States  beginning  in  1968. 

Half  of  the  money  would  be  for  use 
by  the  States  as  they  see  fit.  The  re- 
mainder would  be  redistributed  by  the 
States  to  local  units  of  government  with- 
out Federal  controls. 

This  proposal,  I  beUeve,  will  be  a  first 
Step  toward  returning  perspective  to 
State  and  Federal  Government  relation- 
ships. 


Idaho,  when  Reasoner  was  11.  After 
graduating  from  Kellogg  High  School,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps.  Three 
years  later  our  late,  revered  Senator 
Henry  C.  Dworshak  appointed  young 
Reasoner  to  West  Point.  FoUowlng  his 
graduation  from  the  Academy,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Marine  Corps  as  a  second 
lieutenant  and  embarked  on  a  3-year 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Pacific  area  from 
which  he  was  not  to  return.  During 
his  entire  time  overseas,  he  served  as  a 
reconnaissance  platoon  leader  with  the 
3d  Reconnaissance  BattaUon. 

On  the  day  he  died.  Lieutenant  Rea- 
soner was  leading  an  advance  patrol  of 
his  company  deep  in  Vietcong  territory. 
Spotting  an  enemy  rifleman,  he  signaled 
for  his  men  to  open  fire.  Vietcong 
snipers  and  an  enemy  machinegun  then 
pinned  down  the  patrol.  In  the  ensuing 
battle  Lieutenant  Reasoner  killed  two  of 
the  enemy. 

Seeing  that  his  radioman  was  woimded 
and  unable  to  move,  the  lieutenant  raced 
toward  the  wounded  man  to  effect  a  res- 
cue. As  he  ran,  Reasoner  was  hit  with 
a  fatal  burst  of  machinegun  fire. 

A  Marine  Corps  Installation  in  Viet- 
nam was  subsequently  named  "Camp 
Reasoner"  and  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
They  tell  me  that  a  hand-scrawled  sign 
near  the  gates  of  the  camp  reads: 

First  Lieutenant  Reasoner  sacrificed  his 
life  to  save  one  of  his  wounded  Marines. 
"Greater  Love  Hath  No  Man." 


FIRST      LIEUTENANT      FRANK      S. 
REASONER,  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKIIl.  Is  there  objection  io 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
constantly  reminded  of  the  sacrifices  be- 
ing made  by  citizens  of  my  State  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  Two  weeks  ago,  one  of 
my  constituents,  Maj.  Bernard  F.  Fisher, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  was  awarded  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor. 

This  morning  I  was  a  guest  at  the 
Pentagon  to  watch  the  presentation  of 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  an- 
other resident  of  the  First  District  of 
Idaho.  Regrettably,  this  time  the  award 
was  made  posthumously. 

First  Lieutenant  Frank  S.  Reasoner, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  was  born  in  Spokane, 
Wash.     The  family  moved  to  Kellogg, 


Gallantry  such  as  Lieutenant  Reason- 
er's  is  Irreplaceable,  for  in  this  one  act  of 
natural  courage,  he  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  3.181  other  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  holders — men  whose  devotion  to 
their  fellow  man  and  whose  love  of  coun- 
try was  greater  than  life  itself. 

I  would  not  want  to  sound  partisan  on 
an  occasion  such  as  this,  but  Lieutenant 
Reasoner's  story  reminds  me  again  of  the 
sacrifices  young  Idaho  men  are  making 
in  a  strange,  far-off  land.  Sometime 
soon  we  must  have  the  assurance  that 
their  valor  has  not  been  in  vain,  that 
victory  is  in  sight,  and  that  when  the 
struggle  in  Vietnam  is  over,  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  a  world  at  peace. 

The  citizens  of  Idaho  join  me  in  ex- 
tending to  Lieutenant  Reasoner's  fam- 
ily— his  wife,  Sally,  and  his  son,  Michael 
Lawrence,  of  Kingston,  Idaho;  and  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Curry, 
of  Kellogg,  Idaho— our  deep  gratitude 
for  his  service  and  our  sorrow  at  his 
death.  We  also  share  their  pride  know- 
ing that  the  Nation  has  paid  him  its 
highest  tribute. 

In  order  that  generations  to  come  will 
remember  the  full  story  of  1st  Lt.  Frank 
Reasoner.  I  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  the  official  citation: 


For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  Commanding 
Officer,  Company  A.  3d  Reconnaissance  Bat- 
talion, 3d  Marine  Division  in  action  against 
hostUe  Viet  Cong  forces  near  Danang,  Viet- 
nam on  12  July  1965.  The  reconnaissance 
patrol  led  by  Lieutenant  Reasoner  had  deeply 
penetrated  heavily  controlled  enemy  terri- 
tory when  it  came  under  extremely  heavy 
fire  from  an  estimated  50  to  100  Viet  Cong 
insurgents.  Accompanying  the  advance  party 
and  the  point  that  consisted  of  five  men,  he 
Immediately  deployed  hU  men  for  an  assault 
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after  the  Viet  Cong  had  opened  fire  from 
numerous  concealed  positions.  Boldly  shout- 
ing encouragement,  and  virtually  Isolated 
from  the  main  body,  he  organized  a  base 
of  fire  for  an  assault  on  the  enemy  positions. 
The  slashing  fury  of  the  Viet  Cong  machine 
gun  and  autcxnatic  weapons  fire  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  main  body  to  move  forward. 
Repeatedly  exposing  himself  to  the  devastat- 
ing attack  he  skillfully  provided  covering 
fire,  killing  at  least  two  Viet  Cong  and  ef- 
fectively silencing  an  automatic  weapons 
position  in  a  valiant  attempt  to  effect  evacua- 
tion of  a  wounded  man.  As  casualties  began 
to  mount  his  radio  operator  was  wounded  and 
Lieutenant  Reasoner  immediately  moved  to 
his  side  and  tended  his  wounds.  When  the 
radio  operator  was  hit  a  second  %ixae  while 
attempting  to  reach  a  covered  position.  Lieu- 
tenant Reasoner  courageously  running  to  bis 
aid  through  the  grazing  machine  gun  fire 
fell  mortally  wounded.  His  indomitable 
fighting  spirit,  valiant  leadership  and  un- 
flinching devotion  to  duty  provided  the  in- 
spiration that  was  to  enable  the  patrol  to 
complete  Its  mission  without  further  casual- 
ties. In  the  face  of  almost  certain  death  he 
gallantly  gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  His  actions  upheld  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
United  States  Naval  Service. 


FOR  HUMANE  TREATMENT  OP 
LABORATORY  ANIMALS 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  reintroduced  legislation  today  to 
provide  for  humane  treatment  of  labora- 
tory animals. 

This  bill,  which  as  H.R.  5647  in  the 
89th  Congress  had  extended  public 
hearings  before  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  sets  standards  of  humane  care 
for  animals  used  in  federally  supported 
scientific  research. 

As  I  told  my  colleagues  on  March  2, 
1965,  prior  to  my  Introduction  of  this 
bill,  I  studied  many  proposals  and  am 
convinced  my  bill  will  provide  standards 
of  humane  treatment  without  impairing 
legitimate  research. 

It  follows  closely  the  guidelines  estab- 
lished in  England  in  1876.  That  law  Is 
still  in  force  today  and  has  the  approval 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  respon- 
sible British  scientists. 

The  bill  creates  standards  for  the 
handling  of  animals  and  bars  all  Federal 
grants  for  research  to  institutions  or 
persons  not  having  a  certificate  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  showing  that  they  meet  these 
standards. 

Fair  treatment  of  animals  should  be 
the  mark  of  every  civilized  society.  My 
bill  will  provide  for  decent  care  of  ex- 
perimental animals  which  can  be  pro- 
vided without  Impairing  the  progress  of 
scientific  research.  It  would  eliminate 
much  duplication  of  painful  experi- 
ments which  are  nm  in  areas  where  the 
answers  sought  have  already  been  dis- 
covered. 


I  was  heartened  by  the  passage  in  the 
89th  Congress  of  one  piece  of  legislation 
to  provide  for  humane  treatment  of  ani- 
mals. H.R.  13881,  which  I  supported. 

But  that  new  law.  Public  Law  89-554, 
while  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  does 
not  go  far  enough.  It  deals  only  with 
animal  dealers  and  the  handling  of  ani- 
mals being  procured  for  laboratory  use. 
But  it  stops  short  of  the  laboratory  door. 

My  bill  would  talce  the  next  step  and 
provide  proper  care  for  animals  in  the 
laboratory  itself.  Every  year,  since  this 
measure  has  been  before  the  public,  sup- 
port for  it  has  grown. 

I  hope  this  is  the  year  in  which  it  will 
finally  be  enacted  into  law. 


SECOND-    AND   THIRD-CLASS   MAIL 
FOR   FIRE   COMPANIES 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  Ills  remarks  at  this  point  hi 
the  Record  and  indude  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ttiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    CLEVELAND.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 

have  introduced  a'  bill  which  would  ex- 
tend to  volunteer  fire  companies  the 
rates  of  postage  on  second-  and  third- 
class  bulk  mailings  which  are  now  ap- 
plicable to  certain  nonprofit  associations 
and  organizations. 

In  much  of  rural  and  suburban  Amer- 
ica, our  volunteer  fire  companies  are  not 
only  the  only  protective  agency  in  the 
town,  but  they  form  the  backbone  of 
much  of  the  charitable  and  organiza- 
tional work  performed. 

The  history  of  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments and  companies  Is  long  and  illus- 
trious. 

Our  Nation's  first  President,  George 
Washington,  was  a  volunteer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  1764,  he  purchased  a 
fire  engine  in  Philadelphia  for  80  pounds, 
10  shillings — about  $400 — and  gave  it 
to  the  Alexandria,  Va„  Volunteer  Fire 
Company. 

The  first  "mutual  fire  society"  was 
started  in  1718.  Its  main  Job  was  to  save 
furniture  and  personal  property  while 
the  paid  fire  department  was  fighting 
the  fire.  Similar  societies  began  to 
flourish.  Then  a  gentleman  we  have  all 
heard  of,  suggested  that  the  companies 
do  more — that  they  do  both  salvage  work 
and  firefighting.  His  name  was  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  the  volunteer  com- 
pany he  organized  in  Philadelphia  set 
the  pattern  for  the  Nation.  Prom  that 
time  on,  the  development  of  a  volun- 
teer fire  company  was  often  the  first  real 
community  action  taken,  as  the  rest  of 
our  continent  was  settled  and  the 
boundaries  pushed  westward. 

Today,  many  of  these  volunteer  fire 
compaiiles  still  exist  and  perform  their 
vital  duties  in  an  age  of  rapidly  advanc- 
ing technology.  Very  often  they  must 
reach  their  membership  for  drills  con- 
cerning improvement  in  modem  fire- 
fighting  technique;  to  eall  them  together 
for  meetings;  or,  in  areas  where  they  also 
serve  charitable  needs,  for  meetings  for 
those  purposes. 


Figures  for  recent  years  show  that 
nearly  12,000  men,  women,  and  children 
lose  their  lives  annually  as  a  result  of  tlie 
Nation's  fires.  Property  damage  alone 
comes  to  more  than  JlVi  billion  a  year. 
In  much  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  New  Hampshire  and  other 
rural  areas,  the  only  force  standing  be- 
tween these  ravages  of  fire  and  the  peo- 
ple are  the  volunteer  fire  companies  and 
departments. 

If  these  volunteer  companies,  which 
have  done  such  a  remarkable  job  in  New 
Hampshire,  are  to  be  able  to  continue 
their  fine  work,  the  least  we  can  do  is 
allow  them  the  same  postal  privileges 
we  now  allow  other  similarly  oriented 
charitable  and  nonprofit  organizations 
and  associations. 


LET'S  CLEAN  UP  OUR  AIR  AND 
WATERS 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweiker] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  many  of  my  colleagues 
today  in  introducing  legislation  which 
would  provide  a  tax  credit  against  the 
cost  of  constructing  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  facilities. 

This  20-percent  credit  would  apply  to 
the  taxpayer's  cost  for  necessary  land, 
buildings,  and  equipment  provided  for 
pollution  treatment  facilities  in  cooper- 
ating with  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments on  their  pollution  programs. 

Recent  articles  appearing  in  national 
magazines  have  vividly  documented, 
through  alarming  color  photographs,  the 
unbelievable  poisoning  of  two  of  our  most 
important  natural  resources — our  air  and 
water.  The  people  who  live  in  our 
crowded  urban  areas  know  all  too  well 
that  their  air  is  unfit  to  breathe.  They 
Icnow  all  too  well  that  nearby  waterways 
are  clogged  with  waste  of  all  kinds. 

Even  what  may,  by  comparison,  be 
thought  of  as  rural  areas  have  not  es- 
caped the  effects  of  such  pollution.  Air 
currents  move  discharged  gases  and 
solids  many  miles  from  the  cities  before 
depositing  them  in  open  areas.  Streams 
and  rivers  flow  many  miles  before  puri- 
fying themselves. 

The  pollution  of  our  air  and  water 
has  continued  at  an  alarming  rate,  and 
it  Is  essential  that  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  work  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  private  business  to  prevent  the 
further  poisoning  of  these  resources. 

The  legislation  necessary  to  require 
pollution  control  facilities  to  meet  local. 
State,  and  Federal  standards  has  already 
been  enacted.  What  is  needed  now  is  a 
means  of  enabling  them  to  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  without  having  to 
wait  for  the  availability  of  Government 
grants. 

The  longer  we  delay  in  attacking  and 
solving  these  problems,  the  more  danger 
there  Is  to  our  health  EUid  that  of  future 
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«nPrRtions      The  problems  cannot  be        Several  of  these  were  so  outrageous  as    trained    men    with    solid   poUce    back- 

ilE=^-—  ^=Sm«  ™s?ps: 

-:S:S3SS  l^rxjs.T^.^^^^^.^'^i  ^rrrpssri^rif^; 

would  provide  one  of  the  steps  to  insure  '^^^'^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  Cleveland],  in  the  dreds  of  metropolitan  police  to  Capitol 

those  Denenis.                                  distln-  spring  of  1965,  while  he  was  working  one  Hill  in  a  moment's  notice  in  tune  of 

Mr.  speaker,  I  30in  with  the  distan  sp      g     _^  ^.^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  Longworth  emergency.    And  when  we  hear  tales  of 

guished    gentleman    ^^om    omo     iflu:.  ^j^^      He  might  well  have  been  killed  Capitol  Police  rookies  leaving  their  posts 

BROWN]  andmyot^her  colleagues  in  u^  by  hiTknife-wielding  assailant.  because  they   want  to  "go  get  a  soft 

ing  ";^i^lt^i^l^tions  prompt  co^  V                                  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j  ^^.  ^^^„  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  fo,  thought. 

*'°°u^^  ^  other  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Chief  Powell  has  provided  me  with  a 

by  this  Dooy.  Washington     [Mrs.    May],    when    her  breakdown  of  crime  on  Capitol  premises 

—^-^^^-^  automobile  was  stolen  from  its  parking  for  the  years  1965  and  1966  wliich  I  shall 

^  «»,  ^»oTrT'r^T    TTTTT  space  in  the  Cannon  Building  garage  include  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

CRIME  ON  CAFiauL  tiiLA.  shortly  before  Congress  adjourned  last  Not  listed,  of  course,  are  the  many  Inci- 

Mr  DICKINSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  fall.  dents  which  never  reached  the  police 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  The  House  beauty  shop  was  robbed  in  desk  but  of  which  we  aU  have  heard: 

from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  may  extend  broad  daylight  on  December  19,  1966,  the  cases  of  peeping  toms,  the  traceless 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  holdup  man  taking  himdreds  of  dol-  vandalism  which  has  marked  the  walls 

and  include  extraneous  matter.  lars  in  cash,  despite  the  fact  that  the  po-  of   the  new  elevators  in  the  Raybum 

The  SPEAKER     Is  there  objection  to  Uce  guardhouse  is  only  a  few  doors  away.  Building,     the     escapades    of     teenage 

the   request    of    the    gentleman    from  I  am  told  that  employees  in  the  shop  youngsters  who  roam  the  halls  and  ride 

Alabama''  have  had  to  rearrange  their  working  the  escalators  hours  on  end. 

There  was  no  objection.  schedules  so  that  they  can  leave  before  ^  ^as  been  suggested  that  after  a  cer- 

Mr    MINSHALL.     Mr.    Speaker,   the  dark.                                                 ,  .    ,     *  tain  hour  each  evening,  those  entering 

crime  wave  on  Capitol  Hill  is  beginning  to  Inestimable  damage  was  done  late  last  ^nd  leaving  the  buildings  be  required  to 

?^  like  a  Daee  from  a  police  blotter.  fall  to  the  paintings  which  hang  m  the  gjgn  a  register  and  identify  themselves. 

AMrrtina  tn  FRi  fieures  nationwide  House  side  of  the  Capitol.  The  Rayburn  Building  alone  poses  a 

PH^i^TroseL^OD^rcSuriSfthefl^^^^^  And.    just    before    Christmas,    whi  e  massive  security  problem  with  its  many 

STon^hs  o?1966  coSSared  to  the  same  working  alone  in  the  ofBce  of  our  col-  entrances  and  virtually  unguarded  ac- 

^^  •     iQfi.1         comparea  to  ine  same  ^^^^^    ^^^  gentleman  from  New  Mex-  ^gss  ^  the  Capitol  Building  and  other 

period  in  i»o»-   _.  .  .  .     .  p»,„»,hia  in-  ico  [Mr.  Walker]  a  young  secretary  tried  ^^^^  buildings. 

.rP^s^CaDoroxSely  9  ™  by  herself  to  capture  a  thief  who  had  j          ^^  ^^^^  Committee  to  give  its 

creased  by  approximately  9  percent  aur  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^j^  consideration  to  my  resolution 

«,,.  tU  n  <i  ranitol  set  the  record  Ironically,  the  young  lady's  husband  is  a      ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^ct  promptly  there- 

But  the  U.S.  Capitol  set  tne  recora.  capitol  poUceman  stationed  on  the  Sen-     ^^       ^    ^          situation  here  which 

crime  pn  Capito    HiU-and  that  in-  ^^^  ^^^^                                                             ^                                ^^^^  ^^         ^^^j 

eludes  only  the  Capitol  Building,  the  five  ^^^  ^j^j    ^  ^^^  few  of  the  cases    ^°    ^  ^  ^  corrected, 

office  buildings,  and  the  grounds-hit  51  ^^ich  come  to  mind.                                   ^Sreidov^  referred  to  follows: 

percent  last  year  over  1965.  j  think  if  we  are  not  to  improve  our        ^'^^^  Mican.v.v,          ^    „  „  „     ....     ,.  ^ 

Half  again  as  many  crimes  were  com-  gecuStyerSorTeiSnt  we  would  do  well    ^^Z'i^J['^r^'''\J^  TFsfs  ""ZoVk  Dec 

mitted  on  Capitol  premises  in  1966  as  in  ^^^^^J^  %^  visiting  constituents  to  be       ^^Yms 

the  year  previous.  prepared  for  any  contingency  when  they          '                                                   cases 

We   view    with    alarm    the    national     v?ander  through  the  historic  corridors    Robbery  (includes  attempts) 2 

crime  crisis  and  enact  such  legislation  as     ^f  their  Capitol  and  through  the  laby-    stolen  autos '- 3 

we  can  to  combat  it,  but  we  scarcely  can     rinths  of  the  subways  and  oflSce  build-    Miscellaneous  larcenies 32 

point  with  pride  at  the  sloppy  and  dan-     ^ngg     They  are  not  now  safe  from  as-    Larceny  from  autos— » 

gerous  lack  of  security  we  permit  on  the    gault  or  robbery.  « "^S"^""""*" 3 

Hill.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  Chief    Yf^"™*   ' V"         2 

Early  in  January  1965  I  took  this  floor     of  the  Capitol  Police,  James  M.  Powell,  

to  warn  the  House  that  the  security  situ-     testified   last   year   in   closed    hearings  Grand  total  (aU  types) 62 

atlon  here  is  serious  and  demands  Im-    before  the  House  Administration  Com-  

mediate  attention.    The  House  had  Just  niittee  that  he  was  fearful  that  we  might    cnme  breakdown  for  the  u.s.  Capitol  for  the 

had  the  shattering  experience  of  an  in-  have  a  murder  in  the  Rayburn  Building        period  from  Jan.  l,  1966,  through  Dec. 

vasion  by  a  member  of  the  American  Nazi  and   the   body   not  be   found   for   days        3i.  1966 

Party,  hi  blackface  and  minstrel  costiune,     xmder  the  present  security  system.  ,.    ,  ^       »♦ *,^  * 

during  a  session.    That  same  day.  Just       Let  me  pause  to  express  my  unre-    Robbery  (includes  attempts) ^* 

before  the  President  delivered  his  state  served  admiration  for  Chief  Powell,  who    ^ceiiane^s'TaVceiuM"!"!""!!"      4i 

of  the  Union  message,  a  known  crack-     comes  to  us  from  the  District  of  Colum-    i^yceny  from  autos n 

pot  gained  admission  to  the  floor  and  was     bla   Metropolitan   Police   with   an   out-    mdecent  exposure l 

removed  by  police  only  when  pointed  out    standing  record,  and  to  our  great  Ser-    vandalism   8 

by  a  colleague  of  ours.  geant  at  Arms,  Zeake  Johnson.    They    Assaults 8 

This  prompted  me  to  introduce  a  reso-  are  doing  a  splendid  job  under  terrific                   .,»»,,„  t.„r^^                  to 

luUon  caUing  for  a  special  House  com-     handicaps  and  with  a  minimum  of  co-  Grand  total  (an  types) 

mlttee  to  investigate  the  Capitol's  secu-  operation   from  Members   of   Congress.                         __^_^^^^^_^ 

rity  measures.    My  resolution  languished  if  tragedy  should  strike,  if  the  crime                                              cm».TO.e5    Tsir\x» 

and  died  in  the  89th  Congress.    I  rein-  wave  on  Capitol  Hill  continues  to  rise,  it    TAX    SHARING    TO    STATES    fok 

troduced  it  on  the  opening  day  of  the  wiU  not  be  the  fault  of  these  two  dedi-       HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 

session.  House  Resolution  74,  now  before  cated  gentlemen.    It  will  be  the  fault  of        pARE 

the  Committee  on  Rules.  those  of  us  who  have  consistently  Ig-                ^,,«,-^,c.-w«     »*     e,..^i,.^  t  o.v 

Since  I  first  introduced  this  legislation  nored  the  urgent  need  for  a  modem,        **^- ^^<-^'^^^"^- .^- .r^f^ViiJvfn 

more  than  2  years  ago.  we  have  had  a  well-trained,  well-equipped,  professional    unanimous  consent  that  the  graitieman 

total  of  131  serious  crimes  of  all  types,  police   force.     I  understand  that  the    from  Massachusetts  [Mi.  Morsk]  may 

52  of  them  occurring  during  1965  and  79  present  problem  is  not  a  numerical  lack    extend  his  remarks  at  this  Pp^nt  m  tne 

of  them  last  year.  of  policemen,  but,  rather,  a  deficiency  of     Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation that  would  return  a  fixed  portion 
of  Federal  tax  revenues  to  the  States  to 
health,  education,  and  welfare  purposes. 
This  particular  bill  has  the  support  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  Javtis,  from  New 
York,  and  of  my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  ReidI. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  so-called 
tax-sharing  proposals  now  under  con- 
sideration, I  am  convinced  that  the  leg- 
islation I  introduce  today  strikes  the  best 
balance  between  needed  flexibility  at  the 
State  and  local  level  and  essential  Fed- 
eral accounting  for  the  moneys  returned 
to  the  States. 

Under  the  bill  1  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate taxable  income  reported  would 
be  returned  in  the  first  year,  1 Y2  percent 
In  the  second  year,  and  2  percent  each 
year  thereafter.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
the  fund,  estimated  at  $3  billion  In  the 
first  year,  would  go  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  population  and  tax  effort;  the 
remaining  15  percent  would  be  distribut- 
ed among  the  States  with  the  lowest  per 
capita  figures  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  trust  fund,  composed  of  this  fixed 
percentage  of  revenue  income,  would  be 
administered  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. No  State  could  receive  more  than 
12  percent  of  the  fund  in  any  one  year. 

Wide  flexibility  would  be  accorded  to 
the  States.  The  areas  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  are  purposely  broad  and 
the  restrictions  are  few.  States  could  not 
use  the  fund  for  administrative  expenses, 
highway  programs.  State  payments  in 
lieu  of  property  taxes,  debt  service  or 
disaster  relief. 

To  insure  that  the  States  are  using  the 
funds  wisely  within  these  broad  guide- 
lines, each  Governor  would  be  required 
to  develop  a  distribution  plan  for  shar- 
ing the  returned  revenues  with  local 
communities.  Frequent  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  would  provide 
a  further  estimate  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  operation  of  the  program  was  in  ac- 
cord with  the  congressional  intent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  leg- 
islation to  improve  the  financial  situa- 
tion in  our  States  is  critical.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  problem  faced  by 
so  many  of  our  States  which  necessarily 
are  restricted  to  a  property  or  sales  tax 
base.  Exceptionally  liigh  property  taxes 
only  weaken  a  State's  competitive  posi- 
tion in  attracting  new  industry  and  new 
residents;  while  high  sales  taxes  have  a 
regressive  impact  on  those  elements  in 
the  economy  least  able  to  afford  them. 
Certainly  the  burden  on  State  and  local 
programs  in  my  own  State  of  Massachu- 
setts would  be  much  eased  by  the  return 
of  $63.5  million  as  contemplated  in  my 
bill. 

Tax  sharing  would  also  help  i]s  break 
our  present  dependence  to  the  grant-in- 
aid  approach.  There  are  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  this  method  is  efiB- 
clent,  and  to  what  extent  Federal  re- 
strictions Impose  unnecessary  limitations 


on  the  decisionmaking  process  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

The  tax-sharing  concept  has  gained 
such  wide  support  and  interest  that  I 
think  it  deserves  our  careful  considera- 
tion during  this  Congress. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ENCOURAGE  EX- 
PENDITURES FOR  MUNICIPAL 
BONDS,  PURE  RESEARCH,  CHARI- 
TIES. IN  SEARCH  OF  INVESTMENT. 
AND  FOR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
FACILITIES 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  several  bills  designed  to 
remove  the  tax  deterrents  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  held  by  individuals  and 
organizations  in  our  society  for  purposes 
we  have  long  agreed  to  be  beneficial. 
Indeed,  we  have  held  these  purposes  to 
be  so  beneficial  and  ihiportant  that  great 
sums  have  been  expended  directly  by  our 
Federal  Government  in  pursuance  of 
these  same  goals.  My  objective  today  is 
to  encourage  private  initiative  by  remov- 
ing barriers  imposed  by  our  t8,x  laws  and 
bring  them  into  conformity  with  oiu: 
social  and  economic  objectives. 

The  basic  theory  behind  these  pro- 
posals is  that  of  the  "tax  neutralists" 
who  hold  that  the  economic  impact  of 
taxation  should  be  as  minimal  as  pos- 
sible, thus,  correspondingly,  tax  policy 
should  be  in  accord,  not  in  discord,  with 
governmental  expenditure  policies.  Put 
another  way,  we  should  not  tax  expendi- 
tures by  the  private  sector,  which,  if  not 
made  by  the  private  sector,  would  have 
to  be  made  by  the  public  sector. 

One  of  the  bills  vihich  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  clears  away  some  of  the  re- 
maining tax  barriers  to  investment  in 
local  and  mimicipal  bonds  used  to  finance 
schools,  sewers,  and  himdreds  of  other 
local  needs.  Another  removes  the  tax 
barriers  to  contributions  in  foreign  chari- 
ties, attempting  to  (to  much  the  same  job 
as  our  massive  foreign  aid  program.  A 
third  bill  is  designed  to  stimulate  invest- 
ment in  new  business  ventures  to  keep 
us  at  the  forefront  of  technological  ad- 
vances. A  fourth  bill  encourages  basic 
research  by  allowing  a  tax  credit  for 
contributions  and  other  expenditures  for 
basic  research  in  science.  A  fifth  bill, 
which  I  am  cospansoring  today,  was 
originally  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress by  my  very  able  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  and  is 
being  reintroduced  today  by  him  and 
several  other  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  am  very  pleased  to  join  them 
in  introducing  this  measure,  which  pro- 
vides a  tax  credit  to  encourage  expendi- 
tures for  a  construction  program  for  air 
and  water  pollution  treatment  facilities 
in  accord  with  the  Federal  and  State 
Government's  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. 


A  discussion  of  each  bill  follows: 

A  BILL  TO  IMPROVE  THE  BOND  MARKET  FOR 

MUNICIPALS 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  bond  financing  for  State 
and  local  governmental  bodies,  our  pres- 
ent Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  that 
interest  on  these  obligations  shall  be  free 
from  Federal  income  taxation.  This  ex- 
emption from  taxation  is  effective  in 
making  State  and  local  government  ob- 
ligations attractive  to  investors  and  per- 
mits their  sale  at  lower  interest  than 
would  be  possible  otherwise. 

The  role  of  bond  financing  Is  not  diffi- 
cult to  trace.  School  bond  issues,  sewer 
bond  issues,  and  hundreds  of  others  are 
commonplace  in  financial  circles.  The 
need  for  adequate  debt  financing  capital 
to  our  State  and  local  governmental 
bodies  cannot  be  overemphasized,  and 
the  availability  of  this  capital  at  advan- 
tageous interest  rates,  made  possible  by 
the  tax-exempt  nature  of  their  interest, 
depends  upon  a  ready  market  for  these 
bonds. 

I  have  today  reintroduced  a  bill  which 
would  help  expand  and  improve  the  mar- 
ket for  municipals.  While  individual 
bondholders  may  receive  the  interest 
from  municipals  tax  free,  when  this 
interest  is  channeled  to  them  through 
a  corporate  investing  mechanism  the 
investors  fail  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
tax  exemption.  The  interest  comes  to 
the  investment  corporation  tax  free,  just 
as  it  does  to  individuals,  but  there  is  no 
carry-through  provision.  Thus,  the  en- 
tire income  of  the  corporation,  from  tax- 
free  and  taxable  sources,  is  merged  and 
divided  and  the  entire  amount  received 
by  each  shareholder  in  the  investment 
corporation  is  fully  taxed.  What  my 
bill  suggests  is  that  there  be  allowed  ex- 
clusion on  the  part  of  the  individual  tax- 
payer of  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  tax- 
exempt  interest  received  by  the  corpora- 
tion, thereby  giving  the  taxpayer  the  di- 
rect l)enefit  of  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
these  securities. 

By  making  municipal  lx>nds  more  at- 
tractive to  investment  corporations, 
which  control  a  very  large  amount  of 
capital,  a  better  market  will  be  created 
for  these  securities  and  the  problem  of 
financing  State  and  local  government 
will  be  eased. 

A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  HEVENTJE  CODE 
TO  PROVIDE  THAT  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  FOREIGN 
CHARITIES  BE  DinJUCTIBLE  FROM  GROSS  INCOME 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  to  amend  section  170(c)  (2)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a 
charitable  contribution  made  to  a  for- 
eign charity  by  a  U.S.  taxpayer  to  be 
deductible  for  income  tax  purposes. 

The  nondeductibility  of  such  contribu- 
tions was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a 
constituent  and  his  wife  who  during  the 
past  several  years  have  made  contribu- 
tions to  Protestant  religious  groups  in 
Japan.  The  constituent's  father  estab- 
lished a  mission  in  Japan  in  1895  and 
this  mission  today  is  known  as  the 
"Church  of  Christ  in  Japan."  A  college 
classmate  of  his  wife  built  a  settlement 
house  in  Japan  and  both  of  these  worth- 
while organizations  have  received  finan- 
cial and  moral  support  over  the  years 
from    these     two    Americans.      These 
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Americans  are  quite  Interested  in  the 
progress  and  work  of  these  Japanese  or- 
ganizations and  have  generated  a  great 
deal  of  good  will  and  friendship  for  our 
people.  Deductions  of  gifts  to  these  two 
religious  charities  and  similar  organiza- 
tions have  been  disallowed  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  the  reason 
that  under  the  present  law  they  do  not 
qualify  for  such  treatment. 

Section  170(c)  of  the  1954  code  pro- 
vides in  part  that  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "charitable  contribu- 
tions" means  a  contribution  or  gift  to  or 
for  the  use  of : 

2.  A  corporation,  trust,  or  community 
chest,  fund,  or  foundation — 

(A)  created  or  organized  in  the  United 
Swtes  or  In  any  possession  thereof,  or  under 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  any  State  or 
territory,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
possession  of  the  United  States. 

After  I  looked  mto  this  matter  I  wrote 
Mortimer  M.  Caplin,  then  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  and  he  replied  stat- 
ing that  the  legislative  backgroimd  of 
section  170(0  (2)  of  the  1954  code  indi- 
cates the  intent  of  Congress  that  only 
contributions  made  to  "domestic"  chari- 
ties be  deductible.    He  said  this  restric- 
tion which  was  first  enacted  into  the  law 
as  section  23(c)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1938  limits  the  deduction  for  contribu- 
tions to  those  made  to  or  for  the  use  of 
a  domestic   charity.    In  his  letter  he 
quoted  from  the  report  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  section 
23(0)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938,  H.R. 
1860,    75th    Congress,    third    session— 
1938 — pages  19  and  20,  as  follows,  to  wit: 
Under    the    1936    act,    the    deductions   of 
charitable  contributions  by  corporations  Is 
limited  to  contributions  made  to  domestic 
institutions  (sec.  23(q)).    The  blU  provides 
that    the    deduction    allowed    to    taxpayers 
other  than  corporations  be  also  restricted  to 
contributions  made  to  domestic  Institutions. 
The  exemption  from  taxation  of  money  or 
property   devoted   to   charitable   and   other 
purposes  Is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
Government  Is  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
revenue  by  its  relief  from  financial  burden 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  met  by 
appropriations  from  public  funds,  and  by 
the  benefits  resulting  from  the  promotion 
of  the  general  welfare.     The  United  States 
derives  no  such  benefit  from  gifts  to  foreign 
Institutions  and  the  proposed  limitation  is 
consistent  with  the   above   theory.     If  the 
recipient,  however,  is  a  domestic  organiza- 
tion, the  fact  that  some  portion  of  its  funds 
Is  used  In  other  countries  for  charitable  and 
other  purposes  (such  as  missionary  and  edu- 
cational purposes)  will  not  affect  the  deduct- 
ibility of  the  gift. 

The  policy  reasons  cited  for  limiting  the 
deduction  to  domestic  organizations  might 
have  had  some  validity  In  1938,  but  It  sounds 
almost  strange  In  1963,  particularly  when  we 
think  In  terms  of  our  mutual  security  pro- 
grams, the  pvirposes  of  point  4,  Peace  Corps, 
student  exchanges,  and  so  forth.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  again  consider 
these  basic  policy  reasons  established  bacK 
in  1938  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
are  still  valid  or  whether  or  not  some 
changes  should  be  made  to  more  accurately 
reflect  our  present  policies  and  attitudes. 

When  I  introduced  this  bill  during  the 

last  session,  I  received  a  report  from  Mr. 

Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Assistant  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury,  giving  me  the  Treasury's 
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views  on  this  bill.    I  include  that  re- 
port in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Treasxjht  Department, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  23,  1963. 
Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
Chairman.  Committee  on   Ways  and  Means. 

House   of   Representatives,   Washington, 

D.C. 
Dear  Mr,  Chairman:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  request  lor  the  views  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Department  on  H.R.  8367  (88th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.),  entitled  "A  blU  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
Vide  that  contributions  and  gifts  to  foreign 
charities  shall  be  deductible  from  gross 
Income." 

The  bill.  If  enacted,  would  make  two 
changes  In  the  present  provisions  dealing 
with  Income  tax  deductions  for  gifts  to  for- 
eign charities.  The  first  change  would  be  to 
eliminate  the  present  requirement  contained 
In  the  last  sentence  of  section  170(c)  (2)  of 
the  Code  which  requires  that  contributions 
made  by  corporations  to  a  "trust,  chest, 
fund,  or  foundation"  shall  be  deductible  only 
If  "the  contribution  Is  to  be  used  within  the 
United  States  or  any  of  Its  possessions;"  the 
so-called  domestic  use  requirement.  The 
second  change  would  eliminate  the  present 
language  contained  In  section  170(c)  (2)  (A) 
which  requires  that  all  deductible  contribu- 
tions must  be  made  to  a  charitable  orga- 
nization "created  or  organized  in  the  United 
States  or  in  any  possession  thereof,  or  under 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  any  State  or 
Territory,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
possession  of  the  United  States;"  the  so- 
called  domestic  organization  requirement. 


ELIMINATION   OF  THE  DOMESTIC   USE 
REOTHREMENT 

As  noted  above,  a  corporation,  under  pres- 
ent law,  may  only  deduct  a  contribution  to 
unincorporated  donees  If  the  gift  is  to  be 
used  exclusively  within  the  United  States  or 
any  of  its  possessions.     However,  since  the 
code  does  not  specifically  require  gifts  by  a 
corporation  to  a  charitable  corporation  to  be 
used  exclusively  within   the  United   States 
or  any  of  Its  possessions,   the  Service   has 
taken  the  position  that  a  gift  by  a  corpora- 
tion to  a  domestically  organized  charitable 
corporation  Is  not  subject  to  the  domestic 
use  requirement.    Because  of  the  presence  of 
a  domestic  organization  through  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  can  monitor  the 
activities  of  the  donee  organization  so  as  to 
determine  whether  such  activities  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  congressional  grant  of  an  In- 
come tax  deduction  to  the  donor,  the  absence 
of  a  domestic  use  requirement  with  respect 
to  gifts  made  by  noncorporate  donors  has  not 
led  to  any  serious  abuses  or  administrative 
problems.    Therefore,  we  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  treating  charitable  contributions 
made  by  corporate  donors  in  a  manner  sim- 
ilar to  that  presently  accorded  in  the  case 
of    contributions   by    noncorporate   donors. 
Accordingly,  this  Department  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  removal  of  the  last  sentence 
of  section  170(c)  (2)    (the  domestic  use  re- 
quirement) 


ELIMINATION    OF   THE    DOMESTIC    ORGANIZATION 
REQtnBEMENT 

The  second  change  which  would  be  made 
by  the  bUl  would  be  to  broaden  the  pro- 
visions allowing  deductions  for  charitable 
contributions  so  as  to  permit  the  deduction 
of  gifts  made  by  both  corporate  and  non- 
■  corporate  donors  without  regard  to  whether 
the  donee  Institution  is  a  domestic  or  a  for- 
eign charity.  Such  was  the  scope  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  charitable  contributions  made 
by  noncorporate  donors  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938.  The  ex- 
pressed Intent  of  the  present  restriction 
upon  Income  tax  deductions  for  charitable 
contributions  to  domestic  charities,  which 
was  enacted  In  that  year  with  respect  to 
gifts  made  by  noncorporate  donors,  was  to 
Insure  that  the  United  States  would  obtain 


an  offsetting  benefit  for   the  revenue   loss 
resulting  from  the  deductibility  of  such  con- 
tributions.   At  that  time  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  took  the  position  that  the  United 
States  derives  no  benefit  from  gifts  to  foreign 
institutions  and  that,  therefore,  only  con- 
tributions to  domestic  orgaulzatlorxs  sliould 
be   deductible   under    the    Income    tax   law. 
Thus,   the   report   of   the  Ways   and  Means 
Committee  states  that:  "Under  the  1936  act 
the  deduction  of  charitable  contributions  by 
corporations  Is  limited  to  contributions  made 
to  domestic  institutions.     The  bill  provides 
that  the  deduction  allowed  to  taxpayers  other 
than  corporations  be  also  restricted  to  con- 
tributions  made    to   domestic   institutions. 
The  exemption  from  taxation  of  money  or 
property  devoted  to  charitable  and  other  pur- 
poses   is    based    upon    the    theory    that    the 
Government  Is  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
revenue  by  Its  relief  from  financial  burdens 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  met  by 
appropriations  from  public  funds,   and  by 
the  benefits  resulting  from  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare.     The  United  States  de- 
rived no  such  benefit  from  gifts  from  foreign 
Institutions,  and  the  proposed  limitation  is 
consistent  with  the  above  theory.     If  the 
recipient,  however.  Is  a  domestic  organiza- 
tion the  fact  that  some  portion  of  Its  funds 
Is  used  In  other  countries  for  charitable  and 
other   purposes    (such   as   missionaries   and 
educational   purposes)    will  not  affect  the 
deductlbUlty  of  the  gift." 

Irrespective  of  the  validity  at  the  present 
time  of  the  reasoning  which  led  Congress  to 
limit  the  deduction  to  contributions  made 
to  domestic  organizations  In  1936  and  1938, 
the  Treasury  Department  believes  that  the 
limitation   should  now   be  maintained   for 
strong  administrative  reasons.    We  feel  that 
the  elimination  of  the  domestic  organization 
requirement,  which  would  allow  tax  deduct- 
ible   gifts   to   be   made   directly   to   foreign 
charitable   organizations   without  providing 
a  domestic  entity  through  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  could  insure  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Income  tax  law  allowing  deduc- 
tions  for   charitable   organizations  are  fol- 
lowed,  would   prevent   the   effective   super- 
vision    over     charitable     funds     expended 
abroad.    Such  lack  of  an  effective  policing 
power  to  insure  that  the  funds  were  in  fact 
expended  for  reUglous,  charitable,  etc.,  pur- 
poses, that  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
foreign  entity  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  In- 
dividual and  that  no  substantial  part  of  the 
recipient  organization  activities  consisted  of 
carrying    on    propaganda    or    otherwise    at- 
tempting to  infiuence  legislation  would  lead 
to  widespread  abuses  In  this  area.    Such  ac- 
tion might,  in  effect,  place  foreign  phllan- 
tliroplc  activities,  which  could  not  be  ade- 
quately policed.  In  a  preferred  position  as 
compared  with  domestic  activities. 

In  addition,  the  ability  to  make  contribu- 
tions directly  to  foreign  organizations  might 
permit  payments  with  respect  to  wliich  an 
Income  tax  deduction  has  been  granted  to  be 
used  by  Communist  organizations  and  thus 
would  circumvent  the  purpose  of  section  11 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  (64  Stat. 
996:  50  U.S.C.  790)  which  denies  an  Income 
tax  deduction  for  contributions  to  domestic 
Communlst-actlon  or  Communist-Infiltrated 
organizations. 

For  the  above  reasons,  this  Department  Is 
opposed  to  the  provisions  of  lines  6  through 
9,  inclusive,  of  H.R.  8367  which  would,  in 
effect,  remove  the  domestic  organization  re- 
quirement. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
Treasury  Department  that  there  1b  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program  to  the  presentation  of  this 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  S.  Surrey, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  reading  through  this 
report  it  appears  that  Secretary  Surrey's 
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prlmaiy  objection  for  permitting  deduc- 
tions for  charitable  contributions  to  for- 
eign charities  is  the  difQculty  of  admin- 
istering the  program.  I  think  Mr.  Surrey 
Is  correct  and  I  think  he  has  put  his 
finger  on  what  appears  to  be  the  most 
difficult  problem.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  can  put  the  burden  of  qualification 
upon  the  foreign  country.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  that  country's  best  Interest 
to  see  that  its  domestic  charities  qualify 
for  private  foreign  aid.  Why  not  by 
regulation  determine  what  criteria  must 
be  satisfied  before  foreign  charity  can 
qualify  and  then  have  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment process  the  applications  of  their 
domestic  charities.  This  data  could  be 
submitted  to  the  local  embassy  for  check- 
ing in  the  doubtful  cases  and  the  foreign 
Charity  would  be  obliged  to  recertify  its 
qualifications  each  year  or  from  time  to 
time  as  the  Commissioner  feels  appro- 
priate. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  some  of 
these  contributions  will  be  diverted  to 
other  than  charitable  purposes,  but  this 
probably  happens  in  our  own  country; 
and  if  it  does,  then  the  recipient  should 
be  disqualified.  If  we  err,  it  should  be 
on  the  side  of  the  open  door  as  opposed 
to  the  closed  door.  If  ova  original  prem- 
ise is  valid  then  we  should  be  thinking 
in  terms  of  ways  to  implement  it  rather 
than  limit  it. 

Another  collateral  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem Involves  the  tax  exemption  status  of 
foreign  charities.  The  Commissioner 
has  outlined  the  procedures  for  estab- 
lishing this  tax-exempt  status  of  foreign 
charities  by  various  separate  tax  treaties. 
In  fact,  all  organizations  wiiich  enjoy  a 
tax-exempt  status  must  qualify  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  regulations  and 
such  organizations  have  been  listed  by 
the  \J3.  Treasury  Department  in  IRS 
Publication  No.  78.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  an  insuperable  task  to  establish 
guidelines  consistent  with  the  policy  be- 
hind the  deduction. 

There  are  a  good  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  believe  that  the  people-to-peo- 
ple approach  is  extremely  Important  if 
we  are  to  achieve  better  understanding 
and  closer  friendships  between  our  people 
and  the  peoples  abroad.  It  is  my  feeling 
Uiat  such  relationships  should  be  encour- 
aged rather  than  discouraged.  We  have 
written  a  great  many  tax  incentives  into 
our  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  encourage 
the  development  of  certain  policies. 
This  could  well  be  an  area  where  the 
Congress  should  take  a  long  look  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  tills  impediment  to 
contributions  to  foreign  charities  should 
be  changed  or  eliminated.  It  may  be 
time  to  replace  the  impediment  by  a  pol- 
icy of  equality  with  other  charitable 
gifts.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give 
some  thought  to  this  suggestion  and  give 
the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  the  benefit  of  their  thinking 
on  this  matter. 

A  BILL  TO  STIMTTLATE  INVESTICENT  INTO 
NZW  ENTERPKISE 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time,  under 
section  212  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
a  loss  is  deductible  for  amounts  spent  in 
searching  out  and  investigating  a  poten- 
tial business  or  investment  only  where 
the  taxpayer  has  entered  into  the  trans- 
action under  contemplation  and  the  loss 
has  resulted  from  the  abandonment  of 


the  project.  This  interpretation  of  the 
section  came  into  prominence  in  1957  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  Revenue 
Ruling  57-418. 

Prior  to  1957,  the  expenditures  for  pre- 
liminary Investigations  of  business  or  in- 
vestment opportunities  were  allowed  as 
deductions  even  though  the  taxpayer  did 
not,  eventually,  enter  the  transaction.  I 
have  today  offered  a  bill  which  would  in 
effect  overrule  Revenue  Ruling  57-418 
and  reinstate  the  earlier  rule  as  set  out 
above. 

The  basis  of  this  amendment  is  to  en- 
courage taxpayers  to  investigate  new 
ventures  and  investments.  Requiring 
that  a  taxpayer  materially  commit  him- 
self to  the  development  of  a  particular 
undertaking  before  the  expenses  of  in- 
vestigating it  in  order  to  weigh  its  pos- 
sibilities are  allowed  as  a  tax  deduction 
limits  the  scope  of  ventures  into  which 
careful  and  responsible  taxpayers  will 
look  for  possible  development  and  this, 
in  turn,  limits  the  development  potential 
of  our  economy. 

•Living  as  we  do  in  a  period  of  rapid 
technological  change  and  innovation,  I 
feel  it  is  wiser  for  us  to  stimulate  the  ac- 
tivities of  those  who  would  move  us  into 
new  fields  by  exploring  their  economic 
possibilities  than  to  hobble  their  efforts 
to  help  America  move  forward. 

A   BILL   TO    ENCOTTRAGE   BASIC   RESEAKCH 

Progress  in  the  modem  world  is  inti- 
mately linked  to  the  efforts  of  basic  re- 
search and  to  maintain  America's  scien- 
tific and  Industrial  preeminence  we  must 
encourage  basic  scientific  research  in  this 
country. 

To  this  end,  I  have  today  reintroduced 
legislation  which  would  permit  tax 
credits  to  individuals  and  corporations 
for  their  contributions  to  basic  research. 
For  individuals,  contributions  to  univer- 
sities or  nonprofit  organizations  for  basic 
research  would  be  treated  as  a  credit 
against  taxes.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  individual  taxpayer  could  claim 
90  percent  of  his  contribution  as  a  credit 
against  his  tax  liability,  up  to  a  total  of 
5  percent  of  that  liability.  For  business 
which  undertakes  basic  research,  there 
would  be  a  credit  of  75  percent  of  the 
contribution  made  up  to  a  total  of  3  per- 
cent of  the  tax  liability. 

The  control  of  the  incidence  of  the  tax 
burden  has  proven  to  be  an  effective  way 
to  encourage  certain  activities  and  dis- 
courage others.  What  it  does,  in  effect, 
Is  tell  the  individual  or  corporate  tax- 
payer, "We  will  not  order  you  to  make 
certain  expenditures  and  not  others,  for 
liiis  is  the  legitimate  area  of  personal 
choice;  the  disposition  of  your  funds  is 
in  your  hands  alone.  We  will,  however, 
recognize  expenditures  which  contribute 
to  the  general  welfare,  we  will  encourage 
better  exercise  of  your  right  to  do  with 
your  funds  as  you  see  fit,  and  we  will  do 
this  by  making  the  amounts  so  spent  or 
some  part  of  them  free  from  taxation." 
The  legitimate  right  of  choice  remains 
with  the  taxpayer,  both  in  the  question  of 
how  to  spend  his  money  and  its  exact  dis- 
tribution among  the  competing  areas  of 
basic  research. 

Such  a  system  would  be,  in  my  estima- 
tion, far  preferable  to  a  program  by 
which  the  Federal  Qovemment  would 
imderwrlte  these  costs.    Guarantees  of 


the  good  faith  of  the  research  expendi- 
tures would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
universities  and  nonprofit  organizations 
where  they  are  involved  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  certifying  board  of  scientists  where 
corporations  are  concerned.  This  bill 
would  foster  our  national  progress  in  the 
context  of  individual  freedom  which  has 
been  so  important  to  our  growth  in  the 
past. 

A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  A  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  EXPENSES 
FOR  CONSTBUCTION  OP  POLLUTION  CONTBOI. 
FACrLITIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  Judgment  a  tax 
credit  is  an  excellent  method  to  en- 
courage business  and  industry  to  tackle 
the  air  and  water  pollution  problem 
which  is  becoming  more  serious  every 
day.  It  must  be  remembered  that  facili- 
ties for  pollution  control  are  nonproduc- 
tive essentially,  and  that  the  appropriate 
facility  must  be  constructed  specificallj 
for  the  needs  of  the  particular  industry 
Thus,  a  tax  credit  allowing  for  great 
fiexibility,  is  most  appropriate. 

Tills  bill  provides  for  a  20- percent 
credit  for  all  costs  of  the  facility — build- 
ings, land,  improvements,  machinery, 
and  equipment.  If  the  taxpayer  chooses 
to  apply  for  the  20-percent  credit,  he 
would,  of  course,  not  be  additionally 
eligible  for  the  7-percent  tax  credit  whicli 
Republicans  salvaged  from  the  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  suspend  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  on  machinery  diuring  the 
last  Congress. 

The  taxpayer  may  elect  to  amortize 
these  expenditures  during  the  tax  year 
or  over  the  next  4  years  after  the  year 
in  which  the  expenditures  were  made. 
In  order  for  the  taxpayer  to  qualify  for 
the  benefits  of  the  tax  credit  and  the 
rapid  tax  amortization  provisions  the 
taxpayer  must  have  the  appropriate 
State  agency  approve  the  facility  to  be 
sure  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
State's  program  for  air  smd  water  pollu- 
tion abatement. 


THE    GUARANTEED    OPPORTUNITY 
TO  EARN  AN  ANNUAL  INCOME 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cmmsl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  in  his  1967  Economic  Report 
stated  his  intention  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission to  examine  the  merits  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  many  proposals  for 
guaranteeing  minimum  incomes.  In  De- 
cember, I  participated  in  a  symposium 
on  guaranteed  annual  income  held  by  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  pre- 
sented my  approach  to  aiding  the  poor 
and  alleviating  poverty.  My  proposal 
is  to  guarantee  each  of  our  citizens  not 
an  annual  income,  but  the  opportunity 
to  earn  an  annual  income.  This  program 
would  strike  at  the  deep  cultural,  emo- 
tional, and  political  roots  of  poverty 
without  weakening  individual  dignity  or 
discouraging  individual  incentive.  I 
would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  speech  which  I  gave  to  the 
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jsymposium  with  the  hope  that  the  ap- 
proach it  makes  will  receive  serious  con- 
sideration from  the  Commission  the 
President  intends  to  establish: 
THE  Guaranteed  Opportunitt  To  Earn  an 
Annual  Income 

The  guaranteed  annual  income,  like  a 
guarantee  of  happiness,  has  a  direct  and  sim- 
ple appeal.  The  proponents  imply  that  pov- 
erty can  be  wiped  out  in  a  single  stroke  by 
giving  a  subsidy  to  the  poor.  If  poverty  is  a 
lack  of  income,  then  the  solution  is  obvious; 
provide  the  income  necessary  to  raise  the 
poor  family  or  individual  above  the  poverty 
level.  The  beguiling  simplicity  of  the  idea  is 
Its  most  attractive — and  dangerous — feature. 
The  writers  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
resisted  this  simplicity  and  spoke  of  govern- 
ment providing  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
not  happiness  itself.  So  I  think  we  must  re- 
sist the  present  day  simplicity  and  speak  of 
providing  for  the  opportunity  to  earn  an  In- 
come, not  providing  the  Income  itself. 

The  trouble  with  this  seemingly  new  theory 
is  that  the  more  we  learn  about  poverty,  par- 
ticularly hardcore  poverty,  the  more  we  real- 
ize that  it  Is  not  Just  an  economic  problem. 
It  is  a  problem  with  deep  cultural,  emotional, 
and  political  roots.  In  truth,  hardcore  pov- 
erty in  the  United  States  is  as  much  a  state 
of  mind  as  a  lack  of  money.  Merely  provid- 
ing direct  money  payments  to  the  poor  will 
not  solve  the  p>overty  problem.  In  fact,  I 
believe  that  providing  a  guaranteed  annual 
income  would  perpetuate  poverty  and  might 
even  make  it  worse. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  term  "poverty" 
must  be  more  clearly  understood.  In  the 
United  States  today,  it  is  definitely  not  sub- 
sistence-poverty which  is  the  term  developed 
In  the  Western  world  over  the  past  seventeen 
decades  as  a  scientific  word  of  art,  which  is 
used  in  the  United  Nations  and  applied  with 
a  real  and  practical  meaning  to  most  societies 
in  the  world  today.  The  term  "poverty"  as 
used  In  the  United  States  today  can  only 
mean  comparative-poverty — an  entirely  new 
concept  and  one  which  has  little  relationship 
to  subsistence-poverty,  albeit  it  Is  descriptive 
of  a  very  real  and  importajit  bundle  of  social 
and  economic  problems. 

In  my  opinion,  the  guaranteed  income 
would  harden  the  poverty  subcultures  in  our 
society.  It  would  make  millions  of  indi- 
viduals wholly  dependent  upon  some  new 
form  of  welfare  check  and  give  them  the 
feeling  that  they  had  no  chance  to  obtain 
more.  This  Is  why  I  am  opposed  to  the 
guaranteed  income  and  why  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  cruel  mistake  to  adopt  it  as  pubUc  poUcy. 
There  is  a  better,  more  realistic  and  more 
enlightened  way  to  fight  comparative-pov- 
erty. It  is  by  guaranteeing  opportunity.  Or 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  put  It,  by  affording  every 
man  "an  unfettered  start  In  the  race  of  life." 
But  before  explaining  how  I  think  we  can 
do  a  better  Job  of  guaranteeing  opportunity, 
I  want  to  discuss  why  I  think  adoption  of 
the  guaranteed  annual  income  would  be  a 
major  mistake. 

A  complete  evaluation  of  the  guaranteed 
Income  requires  the  skills  and  Insights  of  an 
economist,  sociologist,  philosopher,  and  psy- 
chologist. For  some  reason,  the  economists 
seem  to  have  made  the  subject  their  own  spe- 
cial province.  Admittedly,  economists  can 
provide  a  part  of  the  answer.  They  can  tell 
us  something  of  the  cost  and  of  the  alterna- 
tive uses  to  which  we  might  put  our  re- 
sources. But  economists  can  tell  us  very 
little  about  the  social,  cultural,  and  psycho- 
logical effects  of  the  guaranteed  Income.  And 
In  my  opinion,  these  are  critical. 

I  suppose  that  Is  part  of  the  reason  why  I 
am  here.  Just  as  I  feel  that  war  is  too  seri- 
ous to  be  left  to  the  generals,  so  do  I  believe 
that  the  outcome  of  the  guaranteed  income 
debate  is  too  Important  to  be  left  to  the 
economists.  As  a  lawyer-politician  by  pro- 
fession  and  an  economist  by  avocation,  per- 


haps I  can  contribute  a  different  and,  I  hope, 
useful  point  of  view  to  the  discussion. 

Before  examining  the  concept  of  the  guar- 
anteed Income,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
if  I  stated  the  basic  assumptions  upon  which 
I  am  proceeding. 

First,  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  our 
society  should  be  the  rapid  reduction  of 
comparative-poverty  with  the  ultimate  goal 
of  its  virtual  elimination  within  a  reasonably 
short  time,  so  that  standards  of  living  are 
truly  free  choices  of  living,  differences  not 
superiorities  or  inferiorities,  and  what  meas- 
ures less  in  dollars  may  well  measure  more 
in  terms  of  human  happiness. 

Second,  our  economic  and  social  system  has 
produced  unprecedented  successes  in  elimi- 
nating subsistance-poverty  and  In  reducing 
comparative-poverty  over  the  years.  In  the 
postwar  period  alone,  the  number  of  persons 
In  comparative-poverty  has  been  reduced  by 
an  average  of  700,000  a  year.  This  Is  hardly 
a  record  of  failure  that  Justifies  basic  and 
far-reaching  changes  in  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic system.  In  fact,  such  changes  might 
destroy  the  sources  of  our  success  and  im- 
pede further  progress. 

Third,  in  spite  of  our  successes,  substantial 
numbers  of  Americans  continue  to  live  in 
comparative-poverty.  As  yet  we  have  found 
no  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  passing  of 
poverty  from  generation  to  generation,  nor 
have  we  found  the  proper  approach  to  at- 
tacking the  intractable  islands  of  compara- 
tive-poverty and  stagnation  that  exist  in 
our  otherwise  prosperous  and  advancing 
society. 

Fourth,  as  presently  being  developed,  our 
welfare  system  is  incapable  of  eliminating 
poverty  and  actually  helps  to  perpetuate  it. 
It  not  only  falls  short  of  providing  adequate 
relief  to  those  while  they  are  in  need,  but  it 
falls  to  provide  the  opportunities  to  make 
self-supporting  citizens  of  welfare  recipients. 
If  we  can  agree  on  these  b£islc  assumptions, 
then  we  are  faced  with  deciding  what  is  the 
best  way  to  eliminate  chronic  hard-core  com- 
parative-poverty. Basically,  I  think  we  have 
only  two  choices.  We  can  guarantee  income 
to  the  impoverished,  or  we  can  guarantee 
them  opportunity. 

For  my  part,  I  choose  opportunity.  Guar- 
anteeing opportunity  Is  better  for  the  coun- 
try, and  It  is  better  for  the  individual.  There 
possibly  will  always  be  some  people  for  whom 
subsidization  Is  the  only  way  out.  The 
chronically  sick  or  disabled  and  certain  men- 
tal defectives  are  cases  in  point.  But  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  poor,  habilltation 
(largely  education)  and  rehabilitation  are 
attainable  goals.  What  are  the  advantages 
of  this  approach  over  the  guaranteed  annual 
Income? 

Guaranteeing  opportunity  promotes  indi- 
vidual dignity;  guaranteeing  Income  weakens 
It. 

Guaranteeing  opportunity  recognizes  that 
a  man  grows  with  responsibility;  guarantee- 
ing income  denies  his  capacity  for  growth 
and  self-sufllciency. 

Guaranteeing  opportunity  is  the  humane 
approach  to  defeating  poverty;  guaranteeing 
Income  in  effect  says  to  millions  of  the  poor: 
"We  can't  use  you,  we  don't  want  you,  but 
we  won't  let  you  starve." 

Guaranteeing  opportunity  helps  to  elim- 
inate poverty;  guaranteeing  income  simply 
helps  to  alleviate  it. 

The  idea  of  a  guaranteed  annual  income 
for  all  citizens  as  a  matter  of  right  is  not 
new.  The  expression  Itself  has  a  daring, 
modern  ring,  but  the  concept  was  discussed 
by  Utopian  thinkers  as  far  back  as  Edward 
Bellamy  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
Thirty  years  ago,  Francis  Townsend  proposed 
a  guaranteed  income  of  $200  a  month  for 
the  aged.  His  plan  was  not  adopted,  but  it 
influenced  the  passage  of  social  security  and 
was  a  major  factor  in  making  the  aged  a 
powerful  political  force  in  American  life. 

What  is  new  is  that  the  idea  for  a  guaran- 
teed annual  Income  is  now  receiving  power- 


ful support  from  eminent  scholars  and  social 
thinkers  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Advocates 
Include  liberals  of  both  the  modern  and 
classical  schools.  Any  plan  having  the  sup- 
port of  such  a  disparate  and  growing  body  of 
intellectuals  demands  the  attention  of  those 
of  us  who  operate  in  the  area  of  public 
policy. 

How  has  the  idea  gained  such  momentum? 
You  will  recall  that  it  was  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  notion  that  America  was  an 
"affluent  society"  entered  the  conventional 
wisdom.  We  admitted  to  our  affluence  al- 
most with  a  sense  of  shame  or  guilt,  rather 
than  with  justiflable  pride  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  system.  The  public  sector,  It 
was  said,  was  starving,  while  most  individ- 
uals were  glutted  with  goods. 

The  picture  was  undoubtedly  overdrawn 
but  It  left  Its  Impact.  Professors,  pundits, 
and  publicists  began  to  dramatize — and 
sometimes  overdramatize — the  fact  that  a 
sizable  minority  of  our  fellow  citizens  were 
living  in  comparative-poverty  In  spite  of 
the  general  affluence.  The  Conference  on 
Economic  Progress  claimed  that  over  40  per- 
cent of  our  people  were  poor  or  deprived, 
notably  without  any  clear  definition  of  the 
words  "poor"  and  "deprived." 

While  the  extent  and  nature  of  poverty 
often  was  exaggerated,  the  point  was  driven 
home  forcefully  that  millions  of  Americans 
Uve  under  substandard  conditions  and — even 
more  Important — many  feel  little  hope  (or  Is 
it  desire)  of  ever  bettering  their  lot.  Their 
consensus  that  something  was  wrong  with 
the  present  programs,  many  of  which  they 
had  helped  design,  was  really  a  remarkable 
admission.  They  who  had  supported  ever- 
expanding  social  welfare  programs  over  the 
years  were  admitting  that  these  programs 
largely  bypassed  the  poor  and  were  arguing 
that  specific  measures  aimed  at  poverty 
were  required.  Thus  the  poverty  war  was 
declared. 

I  believe  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  thus  far 
the  war  on  poverty  has  been  a  great  disap- 
pointment. Most  of  the  programs  are  not 
new  and  stUl  have  potential,  but  they  were 
pushed  too  fast  anii  without  coordination 
with  each  other  in  a  desire  to  produce  qxilck 
and  dramatic  results.  Even  more  to  the 
point,  the  war  on  poverty  was  latmched  be- 
fore anyone  knew  how  to  flgbt  it  or  had 
studied  carefully  the  techniques  of  those 
who  had  been  fighting  it  for  years.  Those 
responsible  for  conducting  the  "war"  acted 
on  the  basis  of  beliefs  and  dognaatlc  assump- 
tions rather  than  tested  facts  arrived  at  from 
hard  research.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
Important  reason  foi  the  failure  of  the 
program. 

Now  we  are  threatening  to  make  the  same 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income.  My  suggestion  Is  that  before 
we  undertake  what  would  be  a  major  social 
revolution,  we  Investigate  thoroughly  and 
with  open  minds  what  the  consequences 
would  be.  I  think  we  are  likely  to  find  that 
undesirable  side  effects  of  the  plan  would 
far  outweigh  any  benefits  that  we  might 
hope  to  realize. 

Those  who  propose  a  guaranteed  annual 
Income,  or — what  is  simply  another  approaich 
to  the  same  goal,  the  negative  income  tax — 
do  so  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  All  advocates 
of  such  a  plan  would,  I  suppose,  baee  their 
support  to  some  degree  on  humanitarian 
grounds.  Poor  people  should  be  helped  by 
society.  I,  of  course,  would  agree.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  best  to  do  it. 

Some  proponents  of  the  plan  believe  that 
machines  soon  will  do  most  of  men's  work 
and  that  unless  the  link  between  Jobs  and 
income  is  broken,  mass  unemployment  and 
human  suffering  will  result.  An  interesting 
thought  perhaps,  but  It  is  one  which  elicits 
little  professional  support  and  no  verifica- 
tion either  from  history  or  recent  expe- 
rience. 
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liet'B  study  and  debate  these  crucial  ques- 
tions, not  beg  them  or  bury  them  In  dogma. 
Does  automation  create  more  Jobs  than  It 
destroys?  Do  the  Jobs  automation  create 
require  more  brains  and  less  brawn?  Are 
sufficient  Jobs  left  (and  created)  to  employ 
all  the  people  In  the  lower  l.q.  percentiles? 
There  seems  to  be  ample  evidence  to  support 
an  affirmative  answer  to  all  three  of  these 
questions. 

Others  propose  the  plan  because  it  seems 
to  offer  a  simpler  and  less  costly  way  of  help- 
ing the  poor.  The  complex  array  of  public 
and  private  programs,  which  comprise  the 
welfare-poverty  establishment,  could  be  dis- 
mantled, they  argue,  once  the  poor  directly 
got  what  they  are  alleged  to  need  most.  I.e., 
money.  Even  If  this  goal  were  desirable.  I 
doubt  whether  it  could  be  achieved.  Some- 
how the  most  minor  Washington  agency, 
after  having  long  outlived  Its  original  pur- 
pose, manages  to  survive.  How  much  more 
difficult  it  would  be  to  substitute  direct 
money  payments  for  the-  welfare-poverty 
power  structure. 

No,  I  believe  the  guaranteed  Income  or 
the  negative  Income  tax  would  be  superim- 
posed upon  already  existing  welfare  and  pov- 
erty programs.  Interestingly  enough,  there 
is  a  plan  which  proposes  Just  this:  a  gruar- 
anteed  annual  income  along  with  an  array 
of  welfare  and  poverty-fighting  measures. 
The  trouble  with  this  scheme  is  that  it  falls 
to  take  into  account  the  human  and  polit- 
ical realities.  To  the  extent  society  devoted 
resources  to  guarantee  Income,  its  commit- 
ment to  the  costly  and  slow-acting  structural 
correctives  would  weaken. 

Whatever  the  differences  in  detail  or  In 
Justification  among  the  various  plans,  they 
are  essentially  the  same  in  their  Implications. 
Each  plan  is  revolutionary  because  It  would 
break  the  link  between  Income  and  work. 
Each  would  enshrine  In  law  the  concept 
that  society  owes  every  citizen  a  living  re- 
gardless of  his  willingness  or  ability  to  work. 
The  lazy  and  shiftless  would  benefit  as  much 
as  the  deserving. 

We  all  know  individuals  who  secretly  be- 
lieve that  society  owes  them  a  living.  But. 
fortunately,  society  has  not  yet  been  willing 
to  concede  It.  In  our  culture  one  generally 
receives  Income  in  relation  to  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  production  of  goods  and  servlc^. 
For  those  unable  to  work,  our  public  assist- 
ance programs  have  stood  as  a  basic  income 
guarantee,  however  inadequate.  But  the 
guaranteed  Income  scheme  omits  the  test  of 
need  and  gives  income  bjb  a  matter  of  right 
alone.  I  think  the  right  to  public  support, 
to  the  extent  the  public  Is  able,  exists,  but 
only  where  the  need  has  been  established 
with  reasonable  certainty.  When  the  need 
has  not  been  established,  there  can  be  no  in- 
telligent program  designed  to  eliminate  the 
reasons  for  the  need. 

In  my  view,  the  guaranteed  income  ap- 
proach would  create  deep  social  divisions  in 
society;  It  would  tend  to  perpetuate  poverty 
and  might  even  worsen  It  by  its  Impact  on 
economic  growth;  and  it  would  create  a 
host  of  administrative  problems  whose  so- 
lution would  require  greater  social  control 
of  the  individual.  Furthermore,  it  would  re- 
quire a  new  and  radically  different  federal 
constitution  which  should  be  of  concern 
even  to  academic  political  scientists. 

To  treat  abnormalities,  one  must  first  be 
able  to  understand  normality.  Today  in 
America  we  are  beginning  to  look  at  a  per- 
son's full  life — his  tender  years,  his  years  of 
education,  his  productive  years  and  his  years 
of  retirement.  We  have  been  developing  the 
mechanisms  and  the  programs  for  spreading 
a  person's  lifetime  income  from  his  pro- 
ductive and  earning  years  to  the  non-pro- 
ductive years.  The  first  mechanisms  devel- 
oped were  in  the  nature  of  savings  from  the 
productive  years  to  provide  for  retirement 
pensions,  annuities  and  retirement  systems. 
At  the  same  time,  we  were  developing  the 
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mechanisms  whereby  peo{He  could  pool  their 
common  risks  against  an  untimely  diminu- 
tion of  earning  capacity  from  (a)  death,  (b) 
disability  through  accident  or  sickness,  (c) 
interrupted  earnings  resulting  from  e.g.  mili- 
tary service  and  economic  downturn,  (d)  and 
now  obsolescence  of  skills.  So  since  World 
War  II  we  have  been  developing  the  mech- 
anisms to  spread  Income  forward  In  antici- 
pation of  earnings  from  the  more  productive 
years  to  the  less  productive  years  through 
consumer  credit  to  buy  homes,  consumer 
durables  and  now  wisely  t©  provide  the  capi- 
tal Investment  for  education.  A  great  deal 
of  today's  consumer  credit  constitutes  real 
savings  inasmuch  as  the  axpenditures  do  re- 
late to  increased  wealth  and  increased  earn- 
ing capacity,  not  to  mention  Increased  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  debtor.  It  is  indicative 
of  this  understanding  of  lifetime  Income  that 
income  averaging  techniques,  crude  as  they 
are,  were  introduced  into  the  federal  per- 
sonal Income  tax  laws  in  1964. 

The  emphasis  needed  for  further  develop- 
ment lies  in  phasing-m  individuals  and 
phasing  them  out  of  the  labor  market.  One 
does  not  abruptly — or  should  not  abruptly — 
enter  the  labor  market  or  retire  from  it.  The 
better  retirement  systems  we  are  developing 
permit  a  phrasing-out  utilizing  in  different 
ways  the  talent  perfected  by  experience  of 
the  older  citizens.  The  better  educational 
systems  use  a  variety  of  phasing- in  mecha- 
nisms. 

Above  all  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  people  are  not  comniitted  full  time  in 
the  labor  market.  The  eight  hour  day  and 
the  forty  hour  week  attest  this.  Hopefully 
we  will  begin  to  move  more  broadly  into 
the  eleven  month  year  and  possibly  to  the 
concept  of  the  fallow  seventh  year — the  sab- 
batical leave.  However,  the  women  in  our 
society  are  increasingly  developing  work 
patterns  of  great  interest  entering  the  labor 
market  prenuptially  only  to  retire  for  the 
period  of  raising  children,  and  then  to  re- 
enter later  on  planned,  part  time  basis  which 
frequently  develops  into  full  time  employ- 
ment again. 

As  rapid  technological  change  continues, 
skills  change  and  become  obsolete.  No  longer 
can  a  skill  learned  in  tbe  formative  years 
assure  lifetime  employment.  Training  and 
retraining  on  or  off  the  Job  are  Increasingly  a 
part  of  the  work  pattern.  The  hard  realities 
of  training  the  unemployables  are  that  they 
will  not  be  capable  of  learning  the  higher 
skills  demanded  in  the  Jotos  newly  created  by 
automation,  but  those  With  Jobs  must  be 
trained  and  willing  to  do  so,  to  take  the  new 
Jobs  thus  leaving  their  old  but  needed  Jobs 
available  to  those  below  them  in  the  ladder 
of  skills  if  they  too  will  train.  The  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled  with  training  will  fit  into 
the  Jobs  left  vacant  by  those  upgrading  their 
skills. 

This  process  requires  understanding,  study 
and  constant  research  in  identify  the  Jobs 
going  begging  and  the  skills  and  training 
needed  to  fill  them.  Just  as  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  the  physically  handicapped 
requires  cooperation  by  employers  to  iden- 
tify the  Jobs  they  may  have  which  a  one- 
armed  man,  for  example,  might  productively 
fill,  so  the  rehabilitaticni  program  for  the 
comparative  poor  will  require  similar  coopera- 
tion and  understanding. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  major 
objections  to  the  guaranteed  income. 

First,  to  what  extent  will  common  agree- 
ment be  possible  in  the  support  and  Imple- 
mentation of  a  guaranteed  Income?  Assum- 
ing both  the  economic  and  political  feasi- 
bility of  some  plan  of  guarcmteed  Income, 
would  this  assure  sufficient  and  broad  enough 
support  to  avoid  disruptive  confilct  and  social 
disorganization? 

The  value  system  of  Western  Man  has  for 
centuries  associated  work  with  income.  It 
is  a  Judea-Chrlstlan  ethic  with  special  em- 


phasis incorporated  In  the  Protestant  norm 
in  American  society. 

Specifically,  can  a  right  to  income  without 
work  be  adopted  without  creating  deep  cleav- 
ages and  conflicts  In  our  society?  Is  it 
possible  to  have  a  dual  set  of  values  and 
norms;  one  predicated  on  income  for  work 
and  one  on  income  without  work?  Isn't  it 
possible  that  the  existing  gulf  between  the 
middle-class  culture  and  the  sub-culture  of 
poverty  will  be  deepened  and  problems  of 
national  cohesiveness  t.nd  accommodation  be 
aggravated? 

Any  social  system  Is  composed  of  many 
interrelated  units  aLd  'unctions.  Any  dras- 
tic change  In  one  part  of  the  social  system 
will  affect  the  total  In  many  unforeseen  and 
unpredictable  ways.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  predict  the  total  Impact  of  change. 
Increasingly  and  frequently  we  have  learned 
that  the  treatment  of  a  social  problem  may 
produce  additional  problems  and,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  treatment  may  be  worse 
than  the  disease.  The  "side  effects"  may 
leave  the  patient  worse  off  than  before. 

Second,  the  plan  would  help  to  perpetuate 
welfare  as  a  way  of  life  by  sacrificing  social 
services  designed  to  eliminate  the  caxises  of 
need  for  an  Income  guarantee.  Proponents 
of  guaranteed  Income  plans  fail  to  distin- 
guish between  those  families  and  individuals 
who  could  and  would  make  good  use  of  an 
Interim  guaranteed  income  grant  and  those 
who  would  not.  They  also  fall  to  distin- 
guish between  those  in  poverty  and  those 
who  lead  decent  lives,  although  having  no 
margin  for  waste  or  luxiury.  They  would 
create  a  costly  program  that  wo\ild  spread 
oiir  resources  over  both  groups  without  re- 
gard to  social  priorities  or  the  likelihood  of 
productive  use  of  those  resources. 

The  provision  of  this  "soical  conscience 
money"  would  lull  us  into  a  sense  of  com- 
placency about  the  poverty  problem  and 
divert  our  attention  from  the  critical  need 
to  provide  remedial  services  to  the  hard-core 
poor. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  compara- 
tive-poverty, we  must  be  concerned  with 
much  more  than  providing  income.  For 
many  of  the  comparative- poor,  providing 
Income  would  not  mean  a  better  diet  for  the 
children,  improved  medical  care,  more  ade- 
quate housing,  or  a  move  Into  self-sufficiency. 
There  Is  evidence  that  prolonged  chronic 
relief  is  a  factor  in  the  acceptance  of  a  de- 
pendency state. 

Any  real  remedy  to  this  chronic  poverty 
must  be  concerned  with  cultural  change, 
with  an  alteration  of  attitudes  toward  life 
and  work.  This  change  is  particularly  re- 
quired in  the  urban  slums  where  apathy, 
social  inadequacy,  and  an  inability  to  cope 
with  the  environment  are  breeding  grounds 
for  a  form  of  self-perpetuating  poverty  that 
could  Infect  the  rest  of  the  population  with 
a  host  of  social  His. 

Our  resources  are  ample.  However,  they 
must  be  spent  efficiently,  that  is  where  they 
are  needed  and  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  do 
the  Job.  This  means  a  deeper  conrunltment 
and  a  more  intelligent  strategy.  It  means 
that  individuals  must  not  be  encouraged  to 
remain  in  the  poverty  cycle.  Conversely, 
they  must  be  given  specific  assistance  and  di- 
rection and  not  Just  left  to  drift  for  them- 
selves subsisting  on  a  new  form  of  dole. 

Even  at  that,  it  will  be  a  long  and  difficult 
Job  marked  by  many  setbacks.  But  I  believe 
our  goal  can  be  reached  if  we  concentrate  our 
resources  on  the  areas  of  need  and  If  we  move 
ahead  at  a  pace  consistent  with  our  growing 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem. In  this  way  progress  replaces  promise 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 

We  should  constantly  strive  to  strengthen 
our  public  and  private  retirement  systems 
and  provide  basic  protections  against  finan- 
cial hazards  and  hardships,  including  cata- 
strophic illness  and  unemployment,  against 
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which  the  Individual  has  no  control.  But  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion and  resources  from  the  real  poverty 
problem  In  this  country  and  put  millions  of 
self-respecting  and  self-sufficient  citizens  on 
a  new  dole  that  in  many  cases  Is  neither 
needed  nor  wanted.  This,  I  fear,  would  be 
one  result  of  the  guaranteed  income  proposal. 
Third,  the  guaranteed  annual  Income 
would  slow  down  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
by  reducing  incentives  to  work  and  save. 
Automatically  providing  an  adequate  mini- 
mum standard  of  living  to  any  citizen  would 
be  sufficient  to  eliminate  incentives  to  work 
for  most  of  those  unemployed  or  those  earn- 
ing less  than  the  minimum  standard  level. 
Those  who  earn  only  slightly  more  than  the 
minimum  might  also  decide  not  to  work  at 
all.  Admittedly,  the  adverse  incentive  effect 
differs  among  plans,  but  in  every  Instance 
there  is  at  least  some  negative  Incentive 
effect.  The  result  would  be  a  lower  gross 
national  product  and  a  lower  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  than  would  otherwise  exist. 

A  recent  empirical  study  by  Professor 
Lowell  E.  Gallaway  of  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce  on  the  "Negative  In- 
come Tax  Rates  and  the  Elimination  of  Pov- 
erty" is  helpful  In  this  area.  It  throws  some 
Interesting  light  on  the  individual's  labor 
market  response  to  the  receipt  of  transfer 
payment  Income.  Professor  Gallaway  thinks 
the  evidence  of  his  study  establishes  a  basis 
for  a  skeptical  view  of  the  contribution  which 
the  negative  Income  tax  can  make  to  Im- 
proving the  Income  position  of  poverty  groups 
with  a  relatively  high  degree  of  labor  force 
participation. 

Economic  growth  also  would  suffer  to  the 
extent  that  a  guaranteed  annual  income 
weakened  incentives  to  save.  With  an  an- 
nual Income  assured,  the  future  for  many 
Individuals  would  become  more  certain. 
Families  would  be  less  likely  on  the  whole 
to  save  for  emergencies,  retirement,  death, 
and  disability.  The  pressure  on  business  to 
make  substantial  contributions  to  employee 
pension  funds  would  also  be  less  urgent,  and 
this  source  of  capital  accumulation  could 
decline  sharply  as  well.  The  likely  result 
would  be  a  higher  rate  of  current  consump- 
tion, less  saving,  and  a  slowdown  in  the 
modernization  and  expansion  of  plant  and 
equipment. 

This  is  a  direct  threat  to  employment  op- 
portunities for  all  those  able  and  willing  to 
work.  Such  opportunities  directly  depend 
upon  a  high  level  of  Investment  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  creation  of  new  Jobs  for  our 
rapidly  growing  labor  force  requires  sub- 
stantial growth  of  investment  spending. 
Moreover,  increasing  technological  progress 
raises  the  amount  of  capital  equipment  per 
worker  and  thus  the  Investment  costs  of 
keeping  a  worker  employed  and  providing 
the  new  Jobs.  The  amount  of  investment 
required  to  create  a  new  Job  in  manufactur- 
ing has  been  rising  steadily  and  now  Is 
$19,600  compared  to  $14,300  only  ten  years 
ago.  If  we  guarantee  Income,  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  also  would  have  to  devise  some 
scheme  to  guarantee  saving. 

The  fact  that  the  guaranteed  Income 
would  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  economic 
growth  grossly  understates  the  real  costs  of 
the  plan.  The  proponents  have  said  that  it 
would  cost  about  two  percent  of  GNP.  This 
l8  misleading  In  Itself,  since  a  more  accurate 
measure  of  cost  to  the  society's  producing 
element  would  be  a  percentage  of  personal 
Income,  after  deducting  transfer  payments 
and  other  non-taxable  Items.  But  even  this 
cost  would  be  higher  If  the  guaranteed  In- 
come resulted  In  a  lower  level  of  personal  in- 
come than  would  exist  In  Its  absence. 

Finally,  discussions  of  some  form  of  In- 
come guarantee  have  exhibited  a  marked 
indisposition  to  consider  the  administrative 
problems  of  such  a  program.  Finding 
workable  solutions  would  require  an  in- 
tensive research  effort.     Even  at  that,  no  In- 


come guarantee  program,  contrary  to  the 
hopes  of  some  advocates,  could  be  run  with- 
out a  large-scale  administrative  organiza- 
tion and  an  Increased  degree  of  social  control 
of  the  Individual. 

The  first  problem  is  that  of  defining  in- 
come. Certain  income  as  defined  in  the 
Tax  Code  would  be  unacceptable.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  any  simple  negative  income 
tax  U  not  feasible.  Two  computations  of 
Income  would  be  required.  First,  a  person 
would  reckon  income  for  regular  income  tax 
purposes.  If  this  computation  yielded  a  net 
Income  figure  which  was  low  enough  to 
entitle  the  person  to  a  tentative  refund,  he 
would  then  have  to  make  another  computa- 
tion which  in  effect  added  back  Into  his  in- 
come items  excluded  in  the  regular  tax  com- 
putation. The  one-half  of  capital  gains  ex- 
cluded from  taxable  Income  is  one  example 
of  Income  which  would  have  to  be  added 
back  before  a  person  could  claim  a  "refund." 
Tax  exempt  Interest  Is  another  example. 

The  second  problem  is  that  of  fiuctuating 
Income.    Would  we  want  to  permit  people  to 
concentrate  Income  In  one  year  and  claim  a 
refund  In  the  next  year  because  their  Income 
in  that  year  was  low?    Not  everyone  is  in  a 
position  to  reallocate  Income  between  years, 
but  some  people  are  able  to  do  so.    A  person 
could,  for  example,  realize  capital  gains  in 
one  year  and  capital  losses  In  the  next  year, 
claiming  a  refund  in  the  second  year  because 
net  Income  Is  so  low.    Business  profits  and 
losses  often  can  be  shifted  between   years. 
The  third  problem  Is  that  of  the  weight 
to  be  given  to  wealth  in  determining  entitle- 
ment to  a  payment  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.   Presently,  under  public  assistance 
programs,  savings  as  a  source  of  funds  for 
family  support  is  taken  Into  account.     But 
the  regular  Income  tax  computation  tekes 
no  account  of  wealth.    However  rich  a  person 
may  be,  he  might  show  a  negative  income  in 
a   year  and   pay  no   positive   tax.     The   loss 
might  make  him  eligible  for  a  refund  under 
a   negative   Income   tax  unless   wealth   were 
taken  Into  account  In  determining  eligibility. 
The  fourth  problem  arises  from  the  defi- 
nition of  the  filing  unit.     Thus,  under  the 
regular  income  tax  a  husband  and  wife  may 
elect  to  file  Joint  or  separate  returns.     Sup- 
pose the  husband  earns  all  of  the  family's 
income.     Should  the  wife  be  permitted  to 
file  a  separate  return  and  claim  a  negative 
income  tax  refund? 

If.  in  the  light  of  these  objections,  we  do 
not  take  the  guaranteed  Income  route,  then 
how  do  we   eliminate   comparative-poverty? 
First  we  should  take  stock  of  what  we  are 
already  doing.    The  fact  Is  that  we  are  doing 
a  great  deal.     Between  1950  and   1965,   the 
total  public  and  private  effort  to  reduce  pov- 
erty and  human  suffering  increased  97  per- 
cent, measured  by  constant  dollar  per  capita 
annual  expenditures  for  health,  education, 
and  welfare.     During  the  same  15-year  pe- 
riod, the  share  of   the  total  output  of  the 
U.S.  economy  devoted  to  these  purposes  rose 
from  about   13  percent  of  GNP  to   over   16 
percent.     And    if   we   compared    this    more 
properly   with   personal   Income,   these   per- 
centages would  be  even  greater.    This  would 
be  an  Impressive  performance  under  any  cir- 
cumstances.   It  is  particularly  significant  in 
the  light  of  the  other  heavy  and  increasing 
drafts  on  the  economy  for  defense  and  space. 
One  of  our  first  Jobs  is  to  make  certain 
that  we  are  spending  health,  education  and 
welfare    funds    with    the    greatest    efficiency 
possible.    This  is  not  the  case  today.    Much 
of   our   anti-poverty  effort   is   wasteful,   re- 
dundant, and  Ineffective.    Before  even  con- 
sidering vast  new  outlays  on  programs  such 
as  the  guaranteed  annual  Income,  we  should 
be  certain  that  we  are  making  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  the  funds  now  being  spent. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  It  Is  essential 
to  review  existing  policies  and  programs  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  they  actually 
Impede  the  war  on   poverty.     For  example. 


our  urban  renewal  programs  have  primarily 
benefited  the  middle  third  of  the  Nation, 
while  many  of  the  poor  made  homeless  by 
these  programs  have  been  pressed  Into  other 
slum  areas  or  areas  about  to  become  slums. 
Our  farm  programs  have  poiured  out  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  but  rural  pov- 
erty persists,  and  there  Is  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  the  distribution  of  income  has 
actually  been  worsened  because  of  our  agri- 
cultural programs.  Certainly  they  have 
done  little  or  nothing  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  education  or  to  update  the  skills  of  our 
rural  citizens  who  are  particularly  handi- 
capped in  the  urban  environment. 

We  also  ought  to  determine  whether  the 
application    of    our    child    labor    laws    may 
contribute  to  the  unemployment  of  young 
people.    At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  know 
more   about   how   the  minimum   wage   laws 
contribute    to    imemployment    among    less 
skilled  workers  and  how  our  tax  laws  impede 
geographical    mobility.      Another    field    for 
study    is    the    tax    treatment    of    individual 
educational  expenses  and  its  impact  on  up- 
ward   Job    mobility.      Our    unemployment 
compensation   program    also    could   be    im- 
proved to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  poverty. 
For  example,  under  the  encouragement  of 
the    Manpower    Training    Act    of    1962,    all 
states    now    permit    an    Individual    to    take 
training     without    loss    of    unemployment 
benefits.      However,    we   still    do    not    relate 
improvement    of    the    unemploymnt    Insur- 
ance system  to  Improvement  of  our  train- 
ing, rehabilitation  and  retirement  programs 
and  correlate  these  programs. 

We    should    also    determine    the    poverty- 
creating  effect  of  the  present  income  limita- 
tions applied  to  those  aged  persons  receiv- 
ing  social   security   retirement   or  survivor's 
payments.     We  need   to  know  more  about 
whether  the  ald-to-dependent-chlldren  pro- 
gram actually  encourages  Illegitimacy  by  dis- 
couraging  remarriage   of   an   AFDC  mother, 
and    whether    the    so-called    'man-ln-the- 
house"    rule,    in    effect,    contributes    to    the 
break  up  of  families  and  the  perpetuation 
of   poverty.     We    also    need    to   review    the 
extent  to  which  public  assistance  programs 
create  an  incentive  for  beneficiaries  to  with- 
draw  from   the   labor  force   because   of  the 
deduction  of  earnings  from  benefits  received. 
In  addition  to  taking  a  hard  look  at  present 
programs  and  policies,  we  must  remember 
that  economic  policy  has  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  make  tdward  eliminating  pov- 
erty.    This   means   that  we   must   strive    to 
maximize  economic  growth  which  results  In 
Increased  wealth  both  to  provide  Jobs  for  our 
rapidly  Increasing  labor  force  and  to  have 
resources    available    for    the    fight    against 

poverty. 

We  have  been  entirely  too  much  concerned 
about  Increasing  economic  activity  (GNP) 
and  too  little  concerned  about  being  certain 
that  that  activity  is  increasing  the  true 
wealth  of  the  society  of  which  the  physical 
wealth  is  the  lesser  part.  There  is  not  suf- 
ficient realization  that  the  greatest  wealth  a 
society  can  possess  constitutes  the  skills  of 
the  people  and  the  accumulated  knowledge 
with  its  ready  availability  within  the  society. 
Oiu-  tax  laws  for  example,  do  not  treat  em- 
ployer or  personal  expenditures  for  education 
and  training  as  capital  expenditures — which 
I  believe  should  receive  specific  tax 
treatment. 

It  also  means  that  we  must  avoid  inflation. 
The  constant  erosion  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  tbe  doUar  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  has  pushed  millions  of  Individuals 
living  on  fixed  Incomes  below  the  poverty 
level  and  made  life  even  more  difficult  for 
those  already  impoverished.  Because  of  in- 
flation, the  purchasing  power  of  social  se- 
curity benefits,  even  after  several  Increases, 
has  barely  kept  pace  with  the  rising  cost  of 
Uvlng. 

Finally,  general  economic  policy  can  make 
a  contribution  to  the  elimination  of  poverty 
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by  promoting  occupational  and  geographical 
mobility.  In  an  age  of  rapid  technological 
change  and  adjustment  It  Is  Important  that 
government  and  private  bvislneas  policies 
help  to  promote  the  maximum  of  flexible 
response  to  changing  conditions  among  our 
labor  force. 

There  Is  another  precondition  to  the  suc- 
cess of  specific  and  selective  anti-poverty 
measures.  That  Is,  the  aboUtlon  of  all  un- 
justifiable discrimination  In  employment  and 
education  based  upon  race,  creed,  age,  sex, 
physically  handicapped  or  whatever.  In  the 
opinion  of  many,  we  have  made  great  strides 
toward  this  goal.  However,  In  the  opinion 
of  others,  we  may  have  gone  backwards  by 
falling  to  distinguish  between  discrimination 
based  upon  real  differences  which  properly 
require  differential  economic  treatment,  from 
discrimination  based  upon  unreasoned  preju- 
dice. Whatever  the  present  movement  may 
be,  a  sizable  amount  of  ^Justifiable  dis- 
crimination exists  as  a  structural  barrier  .  .  . 
discrimination  as  a  barrier  to  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  all  of  our  citizens. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  In  this  connec- 
tion If  labor  unions,  particularly  those  which 
use  the  sanction  of  government  to  bind  mi- 
norities through  union  shop  provisions 
opened  their  doors  to  equal  membership 
opportunities  to  all  persons,  particularly  to 
members  of  minority  groups.  In  many 
places  and  in  many  Jobs,  union  membership 
is  a  condition  of  apprenticeship  or  employ- 
ment from  a  practical  If  not  a  legal  stand- 
point. Where  this  is  true,  business  efforts 
to  find  Job  opportunities  for  minority 
Americans  can  be  successful  only  to  the 
extent  that  labor  unions,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  management,  not  its  behind  scenes 
condonation  or  encouragement  which  fre- 
quently exists,  abolish  discriminatory  prac- 
tices in  their  own  membership  and  training 
programs.  Today  the  values  which  occur 
from  passing  skills  from  father  to  son  as  it 
were  mxist  be  realized  within  a  structure 
which  does  not  exclude  others  from  learning 
and  following  these  occupations. 

Aside  from  these  general  considerations, 
our  specific  policies  to  combat  poverty  must 
emphasize  alleviation,  rehabilitation,  and 
prevention. 

Alleviating  poverty  means  that  every  per- 
son In  need,  which  means  a  person  facing  a 
basic  economic  problem  the  solution  of  which 
is  beyond  his  own  or  his  family's  capabili- 
ties, should  have  relief  from  the  Community 
as  a  whole— to  the  extent  It  can  afford  It.  I 
emphasize  the  requirement  of  need.  This 
Is  what  divides  me  from  those  who  advocate 
a  guaranteed  income  given  to  all  as  a  matter 
of  right.  I  see  nothing  intrinsically  wrong 
with  the  requirement  of  tests  to  determine 
need.  Whether  a  means  test  is  acceptable 
or  not  Is  usually  a  question  of  how  it  is  ad- 
ministratively detennined.  The  means  test 
obviously  should  be  given  so  that  It  infringes 
upon  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual receiving  the  assistance,  in  the  most 
minimal  way.  And  I  have  already  indicated 
that  technical  problems  connected  with  the 
guaranteed  annual  Income  would  require  the 
government  to  find  out  a  great  deal  about  the 
individual  In  order  to  Insure  that  the  intent 
of  the  guaranteed  Income  law  is  carried  out 
In  practice. 

One  of  the  shortcomings  of  our  present 
public  assistance  programs  is  that  benefits 
are  unrelated  to  specific  needs  and  so  are 
frequently  too  low  to  meet  even  minimum 
needs  established  by  the  states  themselves. 
In  other  instances,  states  continue  payments 
after  the  specific  needs  have  actually  disap- 
peared or  are  within  the  ability  of  th.e  indi- 
vidual to  make  them  disappear.  Rehabili- 
tative social  services  are  the  essence  of  good 
welfare  programs.  The  purpose  of  welfare 
is  to  provide  income  during  the  period  a  per- 
son- is  getting  onto  his  own  feet  again,  or 
getting  onto  his  feet  in  the  first  Instance. 

Our  public  assistance  programs  also  bypass 
many  of  the  poor.    The  federal  government 


today  shares  the  cost  of  aid  to  the  blind, 
aged,  permanently  disabled,  and  families  with 
dependent  children.  Persons  not  fitting 
neatly  into  one  of  these  categories  are  de- 
pendent on  state  and  local  general  assistance. 
In  1964,  such  general  assistance  provided  an 
average  of  $7  a  week  in  support  for  about 
800,000  persons.  I  can  see  no  Justification 
either  for  providing  assistance  by  categories 
or  for  the  federal  government  participating 
m  one  group  over  another.  The  problems  of 
determining  eUgiblUty  for  a  particular  cate- 
gory of  assistance  is  costly  in  terms  of  funds 
and  precious  professional  time  which  could 
be  better  spent  in  improving  social  services. 
I  would  favor  abolishing  all  categories  of  as- 
sistance and  providing  aid  on  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  and  specific  need  to  the  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  poor  whose  income 
falls  below  the  minimum  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  state  Itself,  feared  to  programs 
designed  wherever  possible  to  getting  them 
onto  or  back  onto  their  own  feet. 

Rehabilitation — our  second  goal— Involves 
making  an  all-out  effort  to  make  productive 
and  self-sustaining  citizens  out  of  all  those 
unable  to  find  or  keep  a,  Job.  This  means 
that  everyone  of  labor  force  age  who  Is  on 
public  welfare — a  money  income  to  which  our 
laws  give  them  a  right — should  have  a  re- 
sponsibility under  these  same  laws  in  return 
for  this  right.  This  responsibility  Is  to  take 
any  necessary  training  or  basic  education 
needed  to  equip  themselves  to  be  self-sup- 
porting. In  order  to  provide  a  positive  in- 
centive to  train  or  work,  I  would  reduce  pub- 
lic assistance  benefits  subetantlally  less  than 
the  added  Income  arising  from  wages  or  the 
training  allowance. 

The  importance  of  education  is  Illustrated 
with  respect  to  the  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren program.  The  hlgUer  the  educational 
attainment  of  the  mother,  the  less  the  period 
of  dependence  on  public  assistance.  I  think 
this  points  to  another  area  where  rehabilita- 
tive services  could  be  critical  in  getting  fam- 
ilies off  the  relief  rolls  and  Into  the  ranks  of 
Job  holders. 

Mothers  on  aid  to  dependent  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  basic  education 
and  training  In  Job  skills.  This  requires  that 
they  receive  training  allowances  and  access 
to  day-care  facilities  for  the  children.  Not 
only  would  such  centers  free  the  mothers  for 
education  and  training,  but  they  could  pro- 
vide a  creative  and  enriching  experience  for 
the  children  themselves. 

The  gloomy  predictions  about  the  Job- 
destroying  effects  of  cybernation  are  un- 
justifiable. Much  of  tht  work  of  society  Is 
not  being  done  today.  I  think  our  rehabilita- 
tive programs  should  strive  to  get  these  Jobs 
done  through  working  with  the  Job-creation 
process  of  private  enterprise,  even  to  the 
extent  of  providing  incentives  If  this  proves 
to  be  necessary. 

Reforestation,  streani  clearance,  urban 
beautlflcatlon,  slum  clearups,  various  educa- 
tional work-study  Jobs  and  even  simple 
maintenance  Jobs  In  public  buildings  are 
examples  of  the  kind  ot  Interim  work  that 
could  be  usefully  done  by  the  unskilled  and 
poorly  trained.  These  tasks  could  be  under- 
taken by  private  firms  under  contract  to  the 
government  with  a  guarantee  that  at  least 
the  mlnlmiun  wage  would  be  paid.  Not  only 
would  this  get  needed  work  done,  but  It 
would  give  the  former  welfare  recipient  per- 
sonal satisfaction  plus  skills  and  work  atti- 
tudes that  would  stand  him  in  good  stead 
In  his  future  employment. 

Obviously  this  covers  only  a  part  of  the 
rehabilitative  action  that  is  need.  A  wide 
range  of  social  services  is  needed,  and  to  a 
large  degree  Is  presently  available,  to  advise 
the  poor  on  legal  problems,  family  budgeting, 
simple  health  care,  and  the  like.  We  should 
also  remember  the  phyllcally  and  mentally 
handicapped.  They  pose  special  problems 
but  in  most  cases  rehabilitation  is  possible 
and,  in  some  ways,  simpler  than  for  those 
Who  suffer  serious  cultural  and  educational 
handicaps.     Indeed,  by  studying  the  tech- 


niques that  have  proved  successful  In  re- 
habilitating and  habilitating  the  physically 
handicapped  people,  we  can  learn  a  great 
deal  in  properly  structuring  the  programs 
for  the  culturally  or  educationally  handi- 
capped. 

Our  final  goal  is  the  prevention  of  new 
poverty.  Here  the  focus  should  be  on  all 
children,  not  Just  those  of  the  poor,  with 
the  objective  of  minimizing  school  dropouts 
who  later  become  the  unemployable  adults. 
It  has  been  said  many  times  before,  but  It 
bears  repeating,  that  the  key  Is  hlgh-quallty 
education  and  training,  all  along  the  rungs 
of  the  ladder  of  skills.  Also  needed  Is  a 
better  understanding  among  the  self-styled 
mtelllgencla  in  our  society,  that  technical 
training  Is  Just  as  socially  Important  and 
accordingly  should  be  as  socially  dignified 
as  liberal  arts  training.  By  this  statement 
I  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  Importance 
of  liberal  arts  training  which  In  the  past— 
and  still  In  the  minds  of  all  too  many  in  the 
present — has  suffered  from  both  envy  and 
misunderstanding.  I  do  mean  to  say  that  in 
many  important  educational  and  social 
circles  there  has  been  an  unfortunate  down- 
grading of  vocational  and  technical  training 
which  has  been  a  deterrent  to  getting  both 
the  number  and  quality  of  persons  needed 
into  these  fields. 

I  would  hope  that  by  this  time  our  society 
has  reached  the  Intellectual  maturity  to  real- 
ize that  differences  in  human  beings  do  not 
per  se  spell  out  superiorities  or  Inferiorities. 
Differences  provide  the  variety  which  renders 
the  total  society  rich,  productive,  variable, 
and  capable  of  continuing  understanding 
and  innovation.  In  a  society  of  nightingales 
with  any  crow-like  voice,  I  would  be  discrim- 
inated against  and  Justifiably  so,  and  not 
as  a  result  of  bigotry.  However,  In  a  society 
which  recognizes  its  needs  for  variety  In 
talents  and  skills  hopefully  I  could  Identify 
some  talent  I  truly  have,  with  hard  work 
develop  it,  and  become  a  citizen  self-satis- 
fied from  doing  a  Job  well  and  socially  satis- 
fled  doing  a  Job  that  needed  doing. 

The  schools  for  both  urban  and  rural  dis- 
advantaged children  should  be  among  the 
best  in  the  country.  Who  needs  good  schools 
more  than  the  children  of  the  poor?  Al- 
though the  situation  Is  Improving  today, 
schools  In  poverty  neighborhoods  are  very 
often  among  the  worst  the  country  has  to 
offer. 

A  clean,  attractive,  well  equipped  and  well- 
staffed  school  In  a  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hood could  serve  as  an  example  and  an  In- 
spiration for  many  of  our  disadvantaged 
children.  Both  public  and  private  educa- 
tional groups  should  direct  their  attention 
to  improving  the  quality  of  schools  in  pov- 
erty neighborhoods. 

The  states  should  update  the  school-grant 
formulaes  in  their  equalization  laws  which 
take  into  account  the  costs  involved  In  edu- 
cating children  In  school  districts  with  low 
tax  bases.  Many  counties  in  the  United 
States  need  to  develop  equalization  laws  be- 
cause within  counties  just  as  within  munici- 
palities or  states  there  are  school  districts  of 
low  wealth  and  districts  of  high  wealth.  The 
differentials  in  these  tax  bases  need  to  be 
equalized.  Let  me  say  along  this  line,  how- 
ever, I  know  of  no  poor  state,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Alaska,  that  needs  federal 
equalization  of  tax  bases.  The  common  mis- 
understanding on  this  point  arises  from  the 
failure  to  understand  that  education,  as 
well  as  community  facilities,  are  financed 
from  tax  systems  using  wealth  as  a  tax  base 
not  Income.  The  per  capita  Income  of  a  state 
is  not  the  test  of  whether  it  can  support 
schools  but  rather  the  per  capita  wealth. 
Absentee  ownership  or  a  poorly  structured 
real  estate  tax  permits  many  of  the  lower 
per  capita  Income  states  which  are  reason- 
ably wealthy  to  talk  poor-mouth.  If  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  to  get  a  better  edu- 
cation, there  will  need  to  be  recognition  and 
action  on  the  proposition  that  expenditures 
per  pupil  will  need  to  be  higher  in  these 
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districts   than   In   those   more   fortunately 
endowed. 

Breaking  the  poverty  cycle  often  requires 
preschool  training.  The  accomplishments  of 
the  local  and  private  Head  Start  Program, 
which  the  federal  program  properly  empha- 
sized. Indicates  that  the  states  are  correct  in 
developing  these  remedial  preschool  pro- 
grams on  a  large  scale  in  poverty  areas. 

Perhaps  the  highest  priority  for  the  pre- 
vention of  poverty  should  be  given  to  pro- 
viding birth  control  information  to  public 
assistance  recipients  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
A  broad  program  to  make  available  birth  con- 
trol Information  would  encourage  family 
planning  and  reduce  the  incidence  of  un- 
Bupportable  children  among  the  poor.  I  be- 
lieve that  helping  the  poor  control  the  size 
of  their  families  offers  our  most  promising 
opportunity  for  halting  the  growth  of  pov- 
erty. 

We  should  also  do  something  for  young 
people  who  are  of  working  age  but  who  are 
neither  in  school  nor  in  a  Job,  those  for  whom 
the   educational   and   welfare   reforms   have 
come  too  late.    I  think  we  should  consider  a 
pilot  plan  which  might  mean  some  subsidiza- 
tion to  their  employment  by  private  busi- 
ness based  upon  a  comprehensive  study  of 
what  Is  already  being  done  In  this  area.    This 
could  Involve  a  program  under  which  busi- 
ness would  provide  work  at  less  than  mini- 
mum wages  for  young  people  who  would  not 
otherwise    be    employed.     The    actual    wage 
could  be  based  on  an  estimate  of  their  pro- 
ductivity and  their  value  to  the  firm  In  re- 
lation to  other  employees.    In   addition,  a 
direct  government  supplement  would  be  paid 
to  such  employees  In  order  to  bring  them 
up,  If  necessary,  to  a  minimum  wage.     Obvi- 
ously such  a  plan  would  Involve  adminis- 
trative problems,  but  I  think  It  Is  worth  con- 
sidering.   It  might  well  speed  the  movement 
of  people  needed  In  occupations  paying  low 
wages  and  thus  Increase  the  demand  for  labor 
in  such  areas.     Perhaps  the  Human  Invest- 
ment  tax   credit,   which    I   have   proposed, 
would  be  sufficient.    This  Is  a  7%  tax  credit 
comparable  to  the  Investment  tax  credit  for 
capital  costs  Invested  In  machinery  and  capi- 
tal cost  invested  in  training  and  retraining 
manpower. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  possible  ap- 
proaches to  guaranteeing  opportunity.  Ob- 
viously there  are  many  others  which  time 
has  prevented  me  from  mentioning.  One 
thing  is  clear,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  is 
Immense  and  requires  a  continuing  effort  by 
the  private  sector  and  understanding  by  all 
levels  of  government  so  that  their  programs 
work  in  conformity  with  and  not  against 
the  operation  of  the  private  sector. 

Guaranteeing  opportunity  has  many  ad- 
vantages. It  Is  positive  and  assumes  that 
every  Individual  should,  and  will  If  the  cli- 
mate Is  right,  make  a  contribution  of  his 
own.  It  challenges  our  Ingenuity  to  find 
ways  and  means  for  maximum  utilization  of 
our  human  resources.  It  Is  consistent  with 
our  value  system  and  what  we  think  we  know 
about  human  behavior.  It  would  be  sup- 
ported with  a  greater  public  consensus.  And 
it  would  tend  to  protect  the  balanced  mech- 
anism of  freedom  with  responsibility,  calling 
for  less  social  control  of  the  individual. 

In  his  1962  State  of  the  Union  Message, 
President  Kennedy  proposed  that  amend- 
ments to  the  public  welfare  program  stress 
"services  Instead  of  support,  rehabilitation 
Instead  of  relief,  and  training  for  useful  work 
rather  than  prolonged  dependency." 

We  are  far  from  the  mark.  Indeed  pro- 
grams going  in  the  opposite  direction  have 
been  sold  under  this  fine  label. 

The  guaranteed  Income,  the  negative  in- 
come tax  and  other  well  meaning  programs 
would  take  us  further  afield.  We  need  to 
develop  our  society  so  we  can  truthfully 
guarantee  opportunities  to  all  who  gain  sat- 
lafaotion  from  doing  a  meaningful  Job  well; 
And  In  this  development  we  will  find  that 


we  probably  have  attained  a  society  where 
all  have  ample  incomes. 


AIR  AND  WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  DICKINSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  President  sent  to  Congress  his 
message  on  protecting  our  natural  herit- 
age.   He  spoke  at  great  length  about  the 
growing  problem  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion.   He  pointed  out  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem  and  offered  some  si^ges- 
tions  for  meeting  the  challenge  of  air 
and  water  pollution. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  President  when 
he  says  that  pollution  is  an  urgent  prob- 
lem. Private  citizens  as  well  as  Federal, 
State  and  local  governmental  units  have 
come  to  recognize  the  increasing  dangers 
presented  by  air  and  water  pollution. 
We  in  the  Congress  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion in  this  area.  During  the  88th  Con- 
gress, I  was  pleased  to  assist  in  drafting 
legislation  which  culminated  in  the  en- 
actment of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  And,  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  was  was  passed. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Colorado 
have  been  more  fortimate  than  many  of 
our  more  industrialized  sister  States. 
We  have  not  had  the  same  experiences  as 
California,  or  New  York,  or  New  Jersey. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  pollution  is  coming  to 
Colorado,  and  it  is  coming  fast.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  Time  magazine,  the  air 
pollution  problem  in  Denver  was  sum- 
marized in  one  sentence.    Time  said: 

Rapidly  Industrializing  Denver,  which  for 
many  years  boasted  of  its  crystalline  air,  la 
now  often  smogbound. 

We  have  a  similar  situation  with  re- 
gard to  water  pollution.  The  once 
sparkling  waters  of  Colorado's  many 
rivers  and  streams  increasingly  are  be- 
coming clogged  with  industrial  refuse. 

There  are  many  persons  who  share  our 
great  concern.  Industry  itself  is  con- 
cerned. However,  it  is  difficult  for  pri- 
vate industry  and  even  State  and  local 
governments  to  meet  the  full  challenge  of 
air  and  water  pollution.  Pollution 
abatement  is  expensive.  And,  because  it 
is  expensive,  It  often  goes  unheeded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  we 
find  a  means  to  encourage  those  who  are 
willing  to  help  meet  the  challenge  of  pol- 
lution, but  who  simply  cannot  because  of 
the  tremendous  expense  involved. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  today  that  will  pro- 
vide a  20-percent  incentive  tax  credit 
for  an  industry  that  undertakes  the  con- 
struction of  air  or  water  pollution  treat- 
ment facilities  in  cooperation  with  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  on  pollution 
programs.  This  legislation  would  enable 
industries  to  write  off  nearly  30  percent 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  such  facilities 
over  a  5-year  period. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  en- 
courage the  immediate  construction  of 


pollution  abatement  facilities  so  that  no 
time  will  be  wasted  in  getting  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  Legislation  to  re- 
quire pollution  abatement  facilities  to 
meet  Federal,  State,  and  local  standards 
already  has  been  enacted,  and  many  in- 
dustries have  expressed  a  willingness  to 
tackle  this  problem. 

A  tax  credit  arrangement  would  en- 
able them  to  immediately  undertake  the 
construction  of  the  costly  facilities  with- 
out having  to  wait  for  the  availability  of 
funds  from  Government  grants. 


AIR  AND  WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwekgel]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
Eind  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  the  Congress  has  been  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  the  problem  of  air 
and  water  pollution.     As  a  member  of 
the    Public    Works    Committee    for    10 
years,  I  have  heard  hours  of  testimony 
on  the  problem  of  water  pollution  and 
have  heard  a  multitude  of  suggestions 
offered  on  how  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
In  1961  I  supported  the  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  legislation  passed  during 
the  87th  Congress.    However,  I  pointed 
out  at  that  time  that  it  seemed  to  me 
that  more  research  was  needed  on  how 
to  deal  with  the  problem  more  effectively 
and  efficiently.    I  believe  that  this  is  still 
a  major  problem  in  control.    However, 
some  techniques  have  been  developed 
and  we  can  start  on  the  awesome  task  of 
trying  to  keep  our  air  clean  and  to  free 
our  rivers  and  streams  from  pollution. 

For  this  reason  I  am  Joining  today 
With  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  Introducing  legislation  aimed 
at  creating  a  favorable  atmosphere  for 
those  who  want  to  join  the  fight  against 
pollution.  Under  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing,  a  taxpayer  would  receive  a 
tax  credit  for  undertaking  a  construction 
program  for  air  and  water  pollution 
abatement  facilities.  To  qualify  for  the 
20-percent  tax  credit  allowable  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  facilities  to  be 
constructed  would  have  to  meet  the 
standards  set  by  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies. This  would  insure  that  quality 
control  facilities  would  be  constructed. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  today 
will  give  business  and  industry  an  in- 
centive to  get  into  the  fight  against  water 
and  air  pollution.  The  program  pre- 
sented here  today,  if  adopted,  would 
mean  that  pollution  control  could  take 
place  without  a  massive  program  of  Fed- 
eral grants,  and  therefore  could  elimi- 
nate the  costly  administration  of  yet  an- 
other Federal  program. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  more  research  in 
the  field  of  water  and  air  pollution  con- 
trol is  needed.  New  standards  must  be 
developed.  More  efficient  methods  of 
pollution  control  must  be  found,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  government  at 
all  levels  and  Industry,  they  can  be 
found.  I  am  exploring  this  possibility 
and  hope  to  Introduce  legislation  of  this 
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kind  to  provide  for  this  kind  of  coopera- 
tive effort. 


MEDICAL  HISTORY  MADE  AT  THE 

ST.  BARNABAS  MEDICAL  CENTER 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  pride  to  me  that 
one  of  the  most  advanced  medical  cen- 
ters in  the  world  is  situated  in  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  represent. 
The  St.  Barnabas  Medical  Center  in 
Livingston,  N.J.,  is  a  monument  to  prog- 
ress, to  humanity,  and  to  the  healing 
arts,  and  it  was  a  deeply  impressive  ex- 
perience for  me  to  visit  this  great  institu- 
tion for  the  first  time  less  than  2  weeks 
ago. 

Only  a  few  days  before  my  visit,  doc- 
tors at  the  center  made  medical  history 
by  using  two  of  the  latest  medical  tech- 
niques in  conjunction — cryosurgery  and 
hsrperbaric  medicine — to  perform  a  pros- 
tate operation  on  an  80-year-old  patient 
who  might  not  have  survived  conven- 
tional surgery. 

A  description  of  this  event  was  pub- 
lished in  the  January  19  issue  of  the 
West  Essex  Tribune  of  Livingston  and  I 
include  the  article  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks for  the  information  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

To  a  great  extent,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St. 
Barnabas  Medical  Center  is  a  product  of 
the  vision  and  tireless  effort  of  one  of 
this  House's  most  distinguished  former 
Members,  the  Honorable  Robert  W. 
Kean,  of  Livingston,  who  served  so  long 
and  so  brilliantly  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

As  a  result  of  last  year's  realinement 
of  New  Jersey's  congressional  districts, 
it  is  now  my  privilege  to  represent  Con- 
gressman Kean.  And  it  was  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  St. 
Barnabas  that  my  notable  constituent 
escorted  me  throughout  this  remarkable 
facility  together  with  his  associate,  Mr. 
Anthony  Scala,  president  of  the  medical 
center  and  also  a  guiding  force  in  bring- 
ing it  into  reality. 

As  the  following  news  story  will  illus- 
trate in  one  particular  area,  the  St.  Bar- 
nabas Medical  Center  is  unsurpassed  in 
the  breadth  and  scope  of  its  medical  and 
research  services,  its  superior  facilities 
and -equipment,  and  in  the  significance 
of  the  work  being  done  by  its  staff  on  the 
frontiers  of  medical  science. 

The  article  follows: 
FnsT  Operation  in  Htferbaric  Chambeb  at 

St.   Barnabas   Combined    With    Crtosur- 

girt;  Operation  Sttccesstui, 

Pbyslclans  at  Saint  Bamabaa  Medical 
Center  made  medical  history  on  Friday 
when  they  combined  the  two  latest  medical 
techniques  to  perform  a  prostate  operation 
on  an  eighty  year  old  patient  who  they  felt 
would  not  survive  conventional  surgery.  The 
proced\ire  marked  the  first  time  anywhere 


that  cryosurgery  had  been  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  hyperbaric  medicine. 

The  patient,  a  resident  of  Freehold,  was 
suffering  from  an  enlarged  prostate,  but  be- 
cause of  his  age  and  past  medical  history, 
physicians  were  skeptical  about  using  con- 
ventional surgical  means  to  remove  the 
gland.  It  was  decided  that  by  using  cryo- 
surgery, which  is  the  removal  of  body  tis- 
sue by  freezing  rather  than  by  cutting,  the 
risk  could  be  greatly  reducsd. 

However,  physicians  also  were  skeptical 
about  how  the  operation  might  affect  the 
cardiovascular  system  of  the  patient  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  recently  suffered 
four  heart  attacks.  Because  of  this  it  was 
decided  that  the  operation  would  take  place 
in  the  new  Hyperbaric  Medicine  and  Research 
Facility  at  Saint  Barnabas.  Hjrperbarlc 
medicine  is  the  use  of  high  pressure  oxygen 
either  to  treat  a  patient  or  to  aid  in  a  pro- 
cedure. In  this  case  it  was  used  to  decrease 
the  risk  involved  in  the  surgery.  By  per- 
forming the  operation  in  the  chamber  no  ef- 
fort was  placed  on  the  cardiovascular  and 
neuromuscular  systems  which  were  fully 
nourished  with  oxygen  at  all  times.  It 
marked  the  first  time  thst  the  newly  com- 
pleted surgical  chamber  at  Saint  Barnabas 
had  been  used,  although  the  medical  cham- 
ber, which  Is  a  twin  to  the  one  used  for  sur- 
gery. Is  being  used  extensively. 

By  combining  these  two  procedures,  the 
risk  Involved  in  performing  the  operation 
on  Prank  Krystoff,  Jr.  of  Freehold  was 
greatly  reduced.  The  team  of  physicians  In- 
volved in  the  procedure  Included  Dr.  Ward 
A.  Soanes  of  Buffalo,  a  coasultant  In  urology 
at  Saint  Barnabas,  Dr.  Robert  Lleb,  attend- 
ing physician  in  virology  at  Saint  Barnabas, 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Cox,  chief  of  anesthesiology 
at  the  Medical  Center,  Dr.  Charles  Abbott, 
director  of  Hyperbaric  Medicine  Department 
at  Saint  Barnabas,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Llbby, 
coordinator  of  the  Hyperbaric  Medicine 
Team.  The  entire  procsdure,  which  took 
place  under  30  pounds  per  square  inch  of 
pressure,  or  two  atmospheres  more  than  sea 
level,  lasted  only  23  minutes  and  the  patient's 
condition  is  now  listed  as  "good"  by  Medi- 
cal Center  officials. 

In  announcing  the  procedure  Anthony 
Scala,  president  of  the  Medical  Center,  who 
assisted  in  the  chamber  by  handling  the 
technical  equipment  used  for  cryosurgery, 
said,  "We  at  Saint  Barnabas  are  Justly  proud 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  here.  It 
represents  a  breakthrough  in  medicine  and 
the  public  can  be  assxired  that  we  will  con- 
tinue our  work  both  in  hyperbaric  medicine 
and  cryosurgery." 
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A  MEANS  TO  HALT  WATER  AND 
AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  today  to  join 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  Jn  intro- 
ducing legislation  designed  to  help  com- 
bat air  and  water  pollution. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  pollution  of 
our  air  and  water  is  not  a  new  problem. 
In  the  1940's  and  early  1950's,  people 
laughed  and  joked  about  the  smoke  In 
Pittsburgh  and  smog  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  one  laughs  anymore. 

And  during  that  same  period,  there 


were  claims  that  we  should  not  worry 
about  the  silt  and  waste  being  pumped 
into  our  waters  because  nature  would 
take  care  of  it,  after  all,  streams  are  self- 
cleaning  in  the  sense  that  bacteria  in 
them  break  down  wastes.  Nature  used 
to  be  able  to  do  its  job,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  system  worked  well. 
A  recent  presentation  by  the  League  ol 
Women  Voters,  called  "It's  Your  Deci- 
sion— Clean  Water,"  explained  the  rea- 
sons this  system  no  longer  works.  The 
presentation  noted: 

Now  If  the  laws  of  nature  worked  so  well  in 
1900  why  don't  they  work  today?  The  answer 
Is:  they  do.  Nature  hasn't  changed,  but  we 
have. 

Our  answer  nimaber  one  is  people — three 
times  as  many  people. 

We  have  given  up  the  simple  life  for  higher 
standards  of  prosperity.  Instead  of  the  1900 
average  of  five  gallons  of  water  used  in  the 
home  per  person  per  day,  it  is  now  estimated 
we  use  an  average  of  50  gallons  of  water  per 
person  per  day  and  150  gallons  if  we  include 
both  domestic  and  municipal  services  from 
1500  to  2000  gallons  per  person  per  day  to 
supply  us  with  the  products  of  agriculture 
and  Industry. 

Which  brings  us  to  answer  Number  3— 
products.  Pew  people  realize  the  amount  of 
water  required  for  all  the  products  of  this 
highly  complex  society. 

During  the  last  20  years  we  have  created 
six  times  as  much  pollution  for  each  In- 
dividual in  the  nation.  Raw  sewage,  in- 
dustrial wastes,  drainage  from  farmlands,  all 
the  side  effects  of  more  people,  more  pros- 
perity and  more  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  clearly  points 
out  the  problem  we  face.  Nature  can  no 
longer  do  the  job  for  us.  We  must  pro- 
vide a  better  answer  in  order  to  insure 
both  clean  air  and  clean  water.  In  some 
areas  this  problem  is  reaching  crisis  pro- 
portions. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  today  has  one 
of  the  most  farsighted  and  toughest  wa- 
ter pollution  laws  in  the  United  States. 
Wisconsin  has  been  a  leader  in  the  fight 
for  clean  water.  We  must,  however,  as 
a  nation,  increase  our  efforts  to  arrest 
environmental  contamination. 

The  bill  my  colleagues  and  I  have  in- 
troduced today  is  designed  to  aid  nature. 
It  is  designed  to  provide  incentive  to  the 
genius  of  private  enterprise  to  do  the  job. 
This  legislation  will  encourage  industry 
to  act  promptly  in  building  facilities  to 
control  water  and  air  pollution  by  pro- 
viding a  20-percent  investment  tax  credit 
for  the  installation  of  control  equipment. 
I  trust  this  Congress  will  consider  very 
carefully  this  much-needed  legislation. 


HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
EXPORT  CONTROL 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a  House 
resolution  providing  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Export  Control. 
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The  function  of  this  select  committee 
would  be  to  conduct  a  full  investigation 
of  the  operations  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949. 

A  study  of  this  kind  Is  essential  In  view 
of  the  complex  issues  which  face  us  with 
regard  to  U.S.  trade  with  Communist 
countries.  It  is  needed  because  of  the 
proposals  which  have  been  made  by  the 
President  and  because  of  actions  already 
taken  by  the  executive  branch  in  the  di- 
rection of  expanded  trade  with  these 
Communist  nations. 

Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
states: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  with  foreign  nations. 


In  1949  the  Congress  passed  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  on  the  basis  of  its  con- 
stitutional authority.  The  objective  was 
to  help  "regulate"  U.S.  commerce  with 
nations  in  cases  where  our  national  in- 
terests might  be  adversely  affected. 

But  today  Congress  has  no  effective 
committee  with  the  responsibility  and 
equipment  needed  to  ascertain  whether 
provisions  of  the  Export  Control  Act  are 
actually  in  force,  or  whether  new  legisla- 
tion is  now  needed. 

My  resolution  would  fill  the  gap,  and 
would  give  us  the  tool  we  need  to  handle 
our  responsibility  in  this  important  issue. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  that  in  some 
circles  the  Constitution  is  considered  as 
an  outdated  document  which  is  not  ade- 
quate for  a  changing  world.  Further 
than  that,  there  are  those  who  feel  that 
Congress  itself  is  only  a  quaint  and  in- 
teresting institution,  valued  more  as  a 
tourist  attraction  than  as  one  of  the  three 
coequal  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Of  course  I  do  not  subscribe  to  these 
notions.  But  I  do  believe  that  we  had 
better  heed  the  Constitution  until  we  de- 
vise something  better,  or  prepare  to  give 
up  the  whole  idea  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

And  I  believe  that  Congress  has  an 
obligation  to  accept  and  to  fulfill  its  con- 
situtional  responsibility  in  vital  mat- 
ters of  national  policy. 

The  question  of  East-West  trade  Is  one 
of  these  matters  of  national  policy.  The 
President  has  proposed  that  we  expand 
this  trade.  Actions  of  the  executive 
branch  have  already  been  taken  to  ex- 
pand U.S.  trade  with  Communist  nations. 
It  may  be  that  these  actions,  those 
taken  and  those  proposed,  are  indeed  in 
our  national  interest.  I  rather  doubt  it; 
but  at  any  rate.  Congress  has  not  in- 
formed itself  adequately  on  the  issue.  It 
is  time  that  we  learn  more  about  it. 

Observations  of  recent  events  indicate 
serious  contradictions  in  any  U.S.  eager- 
ness to  expand  East- West  trade.  These 
contradictions  cry  out  for  explanation. 
For  example,  our  Government  has  im- 
posed a  blockade  on  trade  with  Cuba. 
We  ask  other  nations  to  refrain  from 
trading  with  Cuba  because  Cuba's  Com- 
munist government  is  unfriendly  to  us. 
Just  a  few  days  ago  the  United  King- 
dom agreed  to  grant  5  years'  credit  to 
Cuba  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
a  $39  million  fertilizer  plant  by  a  British 
firm. 


In  1964  a  British  firm  was  allowed  by 
its  Government  to  sell  $22  million  worth 
of  buses  to  Cuba.  In  1965  British  exports 
to  Cuba  amounted  to  $70  million.  In 
the  first  9  months  of  1966  they  totalled 
nearly  $19  million. 

Our  State  Department  apparently  has 
raised  objections,  publicly  or  privately, 
with  the  United  Kingdom  regarding  this 
trade. 

But  how  can  we  do  this  when  we  our- 
selves are  now  evidently  engaged  in  ex- 
panding trade  with  Russia  and  other 
Conmiunist  countries? 

An  even  more  basic  contradiction 
presents  itself  when  we  ascertain  the 
positions  of  the  U.S.SJl.  and  this  coun- 
try with  respect  to  each  other. 

President  Johnson  speaks  of  "building 
bridges"  and  we  continually  hear  of  the 
need  for  additional  U.S.  gestures  of  good 
will  as  a  means  of  breaking  down  the 
deep  and  longstanding  suspicion  which 
the  Kremlin  is  said  to  harbor  against  the 
United  States. 

For  more  than  20  years  now,  ever 
since  the  American  armies  of  World  War 
II  took  deliberate  action  to  allow  the 
Russian  army  to  capture  Berlin  ahead  of 
us,  we  have  been  told  of  the  need  for 
gestures  of  good  will. 

In  October  of  last  year  our  Govern- 
ment decided  to  drop  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  many  kinds  of  goods  to  Russia. 
And  while  the  official  annoimcement 
stressed  that  the  goods  included  things 
like  food  and  medicine,  the  list  also  In- 
cluded jet  airplane  engines,  diesel 
engines,  macliine  tools,  and  various 
chemical  and  scientific  instruments. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank,  supported 
primarily  by  the  United  States,  would 
finance  exports  of  U.S.  automobile  ma- 
chinery with  which  to  equip  a  huge  auto- 
mobile plant  In  Russia. 

And  while  this  is  going  on  the  whole 
world  knows  that  Russia  and  other 
Communist  nations  are  supplying  mili- 
tary equipment  to  North  Vietnam  for 
use  against  American  soldiers  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Communists  make  no  secret  of 
this.  In  fact  they  boast  of  it  in  their 
newspapers  and  on  their  worldwide 
radio  broadcasts.  They  vow  to  support 
Hanoi  against  the  "American  Imperi- 
alists." 

We  are  even  persuaded  that  we  must 
not  make  trouble  for  the  Communists  in 
the  Haiphong  Harbor,  through  which 
North  Vietnam  imports  much  Df  its  ma- 
terial, because  if  we  do  we  might  dam- 
age some  of  the  Russian  ships  unloading 
military  supplies  there. 

It  is  well  known  by  every  schoolboy 
that  International  communism  has  long 
been  able  to  use  world  commerce  as  a 
major  weapon  in  Its  arsenal. 

If  there  is  any  evidence  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  changed  its  course,  has 
modified  its  objectives  centered  around 
the  triumph  of  communism  over  capital- 
ism, then  let  us  hear  about  it. 

If  there  is  any  evidence  that  Russia 
has  abandoned  its  trade  offensive.  In- 
cluding a  very  significant  buildup  of  her 
merchant  shipping  strength,  then  let  us 
hear  of  it. 


The  evidence  most  of  us  have,  shows 
the  opposite:  that  Russia  Is  stepping  up 
her  emphasis  on  international  trade  as 
a  means  of  "burying  us". 

Many  of  us  feel  that  for  every  "bridge" 
we  try  to  build  with  the  Communist 
world,  Russia  will  ask  for  and  get  two 
more  agreements  giving  her  favorable 
trade  with  the  United  States.  History 
shows  that  this  is  what  has  happened. 
The  need  for  congressional  study  In 
this  matter  is  further  highlighted  by 
what  apparently  is  evasiveness  of  the 
executive  branch  In  letting  the  coimtry 
know  what  is  going  on. 

As  others  have  pointed  out,  the  Com- 
merce Department  said  in  October  that 
In  deciding  to  relax  export  restrictions 
to  Communist  countries  consultation 
had  been  made  with  the  intelligence 
community.  But  Investigation  has 
shown  that  no  such  consultation  had 
in  fact  been  undertaken. 

These  are  all  matters  that  need  clari- 
fication. They  need  congressional  at- 
tention at  an  early  date.  A  Select,  Com- 
mittee on  Export  Control  did  fimction 
in  the  House  during  the  87th  Congress. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  need  for  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Export  Control  as  a  mean<!  of  accepting 
the  congressional  responsibility  as  pro- 
vided expressly  In  the  Constitution. 

The  time  is  late,  and  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  too  late. 


THE  1968  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina  [Mr.  Jonas]  Is  recognized  for  60 

minutes.  .^    ,^   , 

Mr.  JONAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's current  budget  now  under  con- 
sideration, which  came  up  to  the  House 
a  week  ago  yesterday,  projects  a  deficit 
In  fiscal  year  1968  of  $8.1  billion:  but  the 
distinguished    gentleman    from    Texas 
[Mr.  MahonI  ,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee    on    Appropriations,    In    a 
speech  here  a  week  ago  today,  said  that 
this  low  projection  Is  based  upon  a  num- 
ber of  assumptions  and  contingencies,  all 
of  which  will  have  to  be  met  if  the  deficit 
Is  to  remain  under  $18  billion  next  year. 
Among  those  assumptions  Is  that  the 
level  of  economic  activity  will  continue 
high  In  order  to  produce  substantially 
higher  funds   from   Individual   income 
taxes.    Right  at  this  point  I  might  re- 
mind the  House  today  that  the  projec- 
tion of  receipts  from  corporate  Income 
taxes  next  year  Is  substantlaUy  lower 
than  this  year.    This  result  follows  by 
reason  of  the  gimmick  brought  into  play 
last  year  by  the  Administration  In  re- 
quiring the  acceleration  of  corporate  in- 
come tax  payments.    That  was  a  one- 
shot  proposition,  as  many  of  us  pointed 
out  at  the  time,  and  the  results  wUl  be 
felt  next  year  when  receipts  from  cor- 
porate Income  taxes  will  be  lower  than 
they  are  this  year. 

There  are  several  other  contingencies 
Involved.  Many  of  them  require  legisla- 
tive action  which  Congress  on  previous 
occasions  has  declined  to  approve.  An- 
other contingency  Is  that  Congress  will 
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raise  first-class  postal  rates  by  20  per- 
cent. It  is  also  contingent  on  the  impo- 
sition of  a  6  percent  surcharge  on  cor- 
porate and  income  taxes  as  the  President 
recommends.  It  is  also  contingent  on 
the  Government  being  able  to  dispose  of 
around  $5  billion  in  participation 
certificates. 
This  use  of  participation  certificates  is 

a  real  Interesting  little  device  by  which 
the  level  of  expenditures  by  Government 
agencies  is  pretended  to  be  held  down. 
The  amount  of  funds  received  by  an 
agency  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  PC's 
can  be  counted  as  a  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures rather  than  a  receipt  by  vir- 
tue of  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the 
books  are  kept  around  here.  Of  course, 
these  certificates  cannot  be  sold  on  the 
open  market  for  their  face  value,  be- 
cause the  Interest  return  is  less  than  an 
Investor  can  get  on  his  Investments 
elsewhere. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  induce  an 
Investor  to  buy  one  of  these  certificates, 
the  Government  has  to  subsidize  the  in- 
terest. Therefore,  Congress,  this  year, 
will  be  requested  to  provide,  out  of  the 
General  Treasury,  a  subsidy  of  i  num- 
ber of  dollars,  depending  upon  how  many 
of  the  certificates  are  disposed  of  in 
order  to  bring  the  level  of  return  on  these 
certificates  up  to  the  level  at  which  an 
Investor  would  Invest  his  money  therein. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  alleged 
to  be  a  sale.  But,  it  is  not  a  sale.  It  Is 
simply  a  clever  way  of  borrowing  money 
without  having  it  added  to  the  national 
debt.  The  title  to  the  mortgages  will  be 
retained  by  the  Government;  the  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  service  the  loans 
and  will  guarantee  the  repayment  of  the 
sums  advanced  by  the  purchasers  of  the 
participating  certificates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Attorney  General  has 
ruled  that  these  obligations  are  similar 
to  general  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Therefore,  the  $5  billion, 
if  we  sell  that  many  next  year,  should  be 
added  to  the  national  debt,  but  will  not 
be.  This  is  just  a  convenient  way  of  bor- 
rowing money  for  additional  spending 
without  having  it  refiected  in  the  national 
debt.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  one  of 
the  contingencies,  and  there  are  some 
others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imless  all  these  contin- 
gencies are  met  and  unless  all  of  the 
assumptions  stand  up,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  pointed  out,  the  deficit  next 
year  might  well  be  $18  billion. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  from  Mars 
who  might  be  visiting  this  continent 
would  think  we  are  all  off — if  he  should 
examine  this  budget.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  takes  a  magician  to  figure  out 
what  the  budget  contemplates  in  the  way 
of  spending  next  year,  because  there  are 
five  separate  sets  of  figures  in  the  budget 
showing  different  levels  of  spending. 

One  set  of  figures  Is  used  in  the  ad- 
ministrative budget.  It  covers  only  esti- 
mated receipts  and  proposed  expendi- 
tures of  funds  owned  by  the  Government. 
It  is  shown  on  table  1  of  page  41  of  the 
budget  and  lists  estimateid  receipts  tor 
1968  at  $126.9  billion  and  expenditures 
at  $135  billl(»i— for  a  deficit  of  $8.1 
bUlion. 


Another  set  of  figures  is  used  in  the 
consolidated  cash  budget.  It  is  shown 
on  table  2  of  page  41  of  the  budget  and 
records  the  fiow  of  money  between  the 
Government  and  the  public  on  a  cash 
basis,  including  trust  fund  transactions. 
It  lists  estimated  receipts  from  the  pub- 
lic at  $168.1  bUlion  during  1968  and  pro- 
jected payments  to  the  public  at  $272.4 
billion — for  a  deficit  of  $4.3  billion. 

The  third  set  of  figures  is  used  in  the 
national  income  accounts  budget.  It  is 
shovm  on  table  3  of  page  43  of  the  budget 
and  includes  actual  cash  receipts  and 
expenditures  plus  accruals  but  excludes 
loans  and  receipts  from  the  sale  of  loans. 
Estimated  receipts  for  1968  are  listed  in 
this  table  at  $167.1  billion  and  expendi- 
tures at  $169.2  blllion-^for  a  deficit  of 
$2.1  bilUon. 

The  fourth  set  of  figures  Is  used  to 
show  gross  expenditures  of  Government- 
administered  funds.  It  appears  on  table 
B-9  on  page  413  of  the  budget,  and  shows 
that  gross  expenditures  on  a  checks- 
issued  basis  will  in  1968  reach  the  fan- 
tastic total  of  $210.2  billion. 

The  fifth  set  of  figiu-es  is  used  to  show 
new  obligational  authority  requested  of 
Congress.  The  amount  requested  is 
shown  on  tables  4  and  5  on  pages  44  and 
45  of  the  budget.  These  tables  show 
that  the  President  is  requesting  $144 
billion  in  new  obligational  authority. 
This  means  that  he  is  requesting  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  that  much  addition- 
al money  for  fiscal  year  1968.  The  re- 
quest this  year  is  for  $17.5  biUion  more 
than  was  requested  in  the  original  budg- 
et submission  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

It  is  this  $144  billion  in  new  obliga- 
tional authority  which  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  will  be  consid- 
ering in  hearings  this  spring.  What 
Congress  appropriates  for  fiscal  year 
1968  will  not  control  the  level  of  spend- 
ing in  1968  or  even  thereafter  because 
while  some  of  whatever  is  appropriated 
will  be  spent  in  1968  some  will  be  re- 
tained for  spending  in  subsequent  years. 
But  of  one  thing  we  all  can  be  sure,  the 
President  does  not  have  a  dime  to  spend 
that  Congress  does  not  first  authorize 
and  later  appropriate — so  whatever 
amount  of  the  $144  bilUon  in  requested 
new  obligational  authority  is  denied — 
can  never  be  spent  because  it  will  not  be 
available. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  while 
the  President  is  only  asking  Congress  to 
appropriate  new  money  in  the  amount 
of  $144  billion  next  year,  expenditures 
are  projected  at  $210  billion  in  the  gross 
expenditures  budget,  at  $172.4  billion  in 
the  cash  budget,  at  $16$.2  billion  In  the 
national  income  accounts  budget,  and 
at  $135  billion  in  the  administrative 
budget. 

The  f imds  that  will  be  spent  next  year, 
in  addition  to  those  appropriated  in  new 
obligational  authority,  will  come  out  of  a 
backlog  of  $125  billion  in  previously  ap- 
propriated but  unspent  funds.  The 
budget  estimates  that,  at  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1968,  this  pool  of  unspent  funds 
will  amount  to  $132.8  billion,  and  this 
money,  of  course,  will  be  available  for 
expenditures  in  1969  and  beyond. 


But  some  of  the  money  in  this  pool, 
while  unspent,  will  already  have  been 
obligated  by  the  time  we  come  to  the 
end  of  1968,  but  not  all  of  it.  The 
balances  of  obligated  authority  by  agency 
are  shown  in  table  10  of  page  51  of  the 
budget  and  show,  for  example,  that  $9.5 
billion  will  remain  unobligated  at  the  end 
of  1968  in  funds  appropriated  to  the 
President,  that  $2.5  billion  will  remain 
unobligated  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  that  $8.6  billion  will  remain 
unobligated  in  other  independent 
agencies  not  listed  in  the  table.  The 
total  of  unobligated  funds  to  be  on  hand 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  end  of  1968  will  be  $49.5  bil- 
lion as  will  be  shown  In  table  10. 

While  it  is  understood  that  some  lead- 
time  is  necessary,  particularly  in  areas 
such  as  construction,  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  the  procurement  of  ma- 
terial requiring  manufacture,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  a  clear  duty  to  make  a  close 
and  searching  examination  of  the  need 
to  maintain  these  huge  unobligated  sums 
of  money.  It  is  pwssible  that  this  exami- 
nation will  disclose  a  clear  necessity  to 
carry  over  this  $50  billion  into  1969  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that  a 
close  and  careful  examination  will  dis- 
close that  all  of  it  is  not  so  required.  And 
for  any  part  of  these  unobligated  funds 
that  we  can  pry  loose  for  use  in  1968,  we 
can  reduce  the  request  for  new  obliga- 
tional authority  by  that  same  amount. 
The  job  of  making  this  examination  will 
fall  on  each  subcommittee  and  for  what- 
ever it  may  be  worth  I  strongly  recom- 
mend aggressive  action  in  this  area  be- 
cause I  believe  an  extra  effort  will  bear 
fruit  and  enhance  our  opportunity  to 
make  substantial  cuts  in  the  requests  for 
new  obligational  authority — new  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for  the 
very  fine  and  thorough  statement  that 
he  is  making  concerning  this  budget. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question  apropos  of  the  subject  he  has 
just  dealt  with,  the  subject  of  unobli- 
gated balances. 

Is  it  not  a  rather  strange  phenomenon 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  that  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  cannot  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  at  least  repeal  an  appropria- 
tion or  unappropriate  funds  that  have 
been  appropriated?  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  singularly  unwise  for 
such  a  situation  to  exist. 

We  know  that  in  past  years  fxmds  have 
been  appropriated  for  purposes  that  are 
no  longer  valid  and  I,  for  one,  have  sug- 
gested, and  I  know  that  other  Members 
have,  that  when  we  consider  revising  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  reorganizing  the 
Hoiise  as  we  sometimes  do,  that  we  ought 
to  deal  with  this  situation  and  make  it 
possible  for  the  House  today  to  repeal  or 
to  rescind  an  unwise  appropriation, 
which  appropriation  had  been  made  in 
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years  past;  or  perhaps  in  the  case  of  an 
appropriation  which  was  wise  when  it 
was  made  but  as  to  which  the  piuTJose 
originally  existing  is  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence or  may  be  invalid  as  of  today. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. About  the  only  way  we  can  attack 
that  problem  is  to  take  into  considera- 
tion, in  granting  new  obligational  au- 
thority for  specific  agencies,  if  there  are 
any  strings  tied  to  the  funds  they  wish 
to  carry  over. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  unobli- 
gated balances,  just  to  give  you  an  idea 
where  some  of  this  money  will  be :  $9  Vz 
billion  is  in  funds  appropriated  to  the 
President — not  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  not  to  any  other  Depart- 
ment—but foreign  aid  and  other  funds 
appropriated  to  the  President.  That  is 
$9y2  billion;  $2,500  million  will  be  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  $8.6  billion 
will  remain  In  other  independent  agen- 
cies lumped  together  in  the  table  and 
not  Identified  by  the  specific  agency. 

I  think  the  Job  of  examining  these  im- 
obligated  balances  is  one  that  should 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  subcommit- 
tee members  who  will  be  considering  this 
budget. 

CIVILIAN    EMPLOYMENT    IN    THE    EXECTTTIVE 
BRANCH 

There  are  several  other  areas  in  which 
substantial  savings  can  be  made.  One  Is 
In  the  field  of  civilian  employment  in  the 
executive  branch,  which  has  been  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  boimds  imder  this  ad- 
ministration. Table  4  on  page  53  of  the 
budget  document  shows  this  growth  trend 
in  jobs: 

1966   2,366,317 

1967    2,546,500 

1968  (budget  estimate) 2,615,000 

As  recently  as  a  year  ago  last  Decem- 
ber, the  President  announced  at  the 
Texas  White  House  an  administration 
plan  to  eliminate  at  least  25,000  Govern- 
ment jobs.  The  record  shows  that  the 
results  did  not  live  up  to  the  advance 
billing. 

At  the  t'me  this  plan  was  announced 
there  were  1,947,066  permanent  civilian 
employees  of  the  Government,  of  which 
number  791,292  were  engaged  in  defense 
work.  But  by  June  30, 1966,  civilian  em- 
ployment had  climbed  to  2,366,317  of 
which  1,052,998  were  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. While  this  substantial  in- 
crease was  taking  place  in  the  Defense 
Department,  no  doubt  attributable  to 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  you 
would  think  civilian  agencies  would  be 
redoubling  their  efforts  to  comply  with 
the  President's  directive  to  reduce  em- 
ployment by  1  percent.  But  that  was 
not  the  case.  Instead  of  showing  any 
decrease,  nondefense  employment  in- 
creased by  157,545  employees  or  13.6 
percent. 

The  President  currently  anticipates 
that  permanent  civilian  employment  will 
total  2,546,500  at  the  end  of  June,  of 
which  nondefense  jobs  will  total  1,366,- 
000  or  a  further  increase  of  52,681  jobs 
in  nondefense  activities. 

And  the  budget  projects  a  full-time 
employment  total  of  2,615,000  at  June 


30,  1968,  of  which  1,410,000  will  be  in 
nondefense  areas.  This  is  a  further  in- 
crease of  44,100  nondefense  employees 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

To  recapitulate,  notwithstanding  the 
President's  announcement  of  December 
1,  1965,  of  his  plan  to  reduce  civilian  em- 
ployment by  25,000,  here  is  what  has 
happened: 


Dec.  1, 1965,  to  June  30,  1966 
June  30, 1966,  to  June  30, 1967. 
June  30, 1967,  to  June  30, 1968 


Total. 


Increases  In  employment 


419, 251 

180,183 

68,500 


667,934 


Defense 


Non- 
defense 


261.70fi 

127.5021 

24,400 


157.  545 
52,681 
44,103 


413,608 


254,326 


As  of  June  30  last,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  estimated  the  average  Fed- 
eral civilian  employee's  salary  at  $7,904. 
And  this  does  not  count  the  cost  of 
fringe  benefits,  space  and  supplies  neces- 
sary to  keep  one  employee  on  board. 
On  an  annual  basis,  the  salary  cost  alone 
for  the  667,934  new  employees  added  to 
the  rolls  since  December  1,  1965 — 
through  June  30.  1968,  as  projected— 
will  be  $5.3  billion,  and  this  does  not 
even  include  collateral  costs  of  provid- 
ing work  space,  supplies,  and  for  fringe 
benefits,  and  so  forth.  And  this  is  a 
recurririg  cost  as  long  as  the  jobs  are 
filled.  . ^ 

The  following  table  will  show/full- 
time  jobs  by  agency  for  the  years  1966, 
1967,  and  1968: 


Full-time  ■permanent  civilian  employment  in  the  executive  branch  as  of  June 


Agriculture - 

Conimeice - 

ppfeiise,  civil 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Interior 

Justice --- --- 

Labor..- 

Post  Office --- 

State... -- 

Acency  for  International  Development. 

Peace  Corps 

Transportation 

Trcasuiy - - 

Atomic  EncrEy  rominission — 

Cieneral  Services  Administration.-. 

NASA 

\  ctei  ans'  AdminisI  rat  ion 

Select ive  Service  System 

Small  Husiness  .\dministration.. 

Tci'uessee  Valley  ."Vuihority.. 

Panama  Canal — 

T.-^.  I'.ifnnnation  Aeency. 

MisceliaicoLiS  agencies 

Allowance  for  contingencies 


1966 
actual 


1667 
estimate 


Subtotal . . 
Department    of 
£is.sisiancc 


Defense,    military    and    military 


84,070 

ZS,  133 

30.290 

91.050 

14,009 

.ig,  432 

33.0fiT 

9,208 

4»9.  H98 

24.  57-2 

14.  S92 

1,158 

52.924 

80, 17.i 

6,974 

35.  955 

33,  5?6 

147.  634 

6,969 

3,  St>2 

ll,4*ti 

14, 1-29 

ll,.51ti 

30.789 


Total . 


1,313,319 
1.  a')2.  998 


.366.317 


84,400 

25, 100 

32.300 

95,900 

14.200 

60,200 

33,100 

9,250 

525.000 

25,000 

16,800 

1,240 

53,850 

80,900 

7,010 

36.  r<X) 

33.  l/'ll 

149. 300 

fi.  300 

4. 050 

11,80(1 

14.600 

11.900 

31,700 

1,900 


1968 
estimate 


Comparison 


1967  with 
1966 


I.  3*".,  (100 
1,  ISO,  .501) 


.546,500 


85.800 

26.800 

33.000 

99.800 

15.400 

62,100 

33. 71X) 

9,  8(KI 

539,300 

•25.4'X) 

17,500 

1.600 

55, 81  Kl 

83,'2tt) 

7,200 

37.500 

M.  OOC 

1,M.  200 

6,300 

4,SO0 

12.300 

14.900 

12. 000 

32, 9<KI 

4,800 


+330 
-33 

+2, 010 

+  4,250 

+  191 

+768 

+33 

+42 

+35. 102 

-428 

+1.9U8 

+82 

+926 

-r:24 

-^36 

+615 

+74 

+1.666 

-eea 

+  18S 
+314 
-1-471 
4-384 
+911 
+1.900 


1968  with 
1S66 


1  410,  100 
1.-04.900 


2, 61.5,  ono 


+5-2,  682 
-S-127.  502 


+  180. 183 


+  1,730 

+  1,667 

+2,710 

+8,150 

+  1,391 

+2,668 

+633 

+592 

+49, 402 

+828 

+2,608 

+442 

+2. 876 

+3, 024 

-226 

-f-1..545 

+474 

-1-«,566 

-669 

+938 

+814 

+771 

-«-484 

+2,111 

-1-4,800 


-r96. 781 
+151.902 


h248, 683 


The  foregoing  comments  and  the  table 
refer  only  to  full-time  employment.  The 
budget  projects  a  total  of  266,500  part- 
time  employees  in  1968  which,  of  course, 
will  have  to  be  added  to  the  full-time 
employment  shown  above  so  the  total 
number  on  the  payroll  in  1968  will  be 
above  2,800,000. 

I  would  invite  your  attention  to  a  re- 
port and  statement  released  to  the  press 
yesterday  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  who  is 
chairman  of  our  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  but  who  issued  the  state- 
ment in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nones- 
sential Federal  Expenditures.  His  re- 
port shows  that  civilian  employment  by 
the  executive  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  Increased  by  104,444  per- 
sons during  the  first  6  months  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Now  some  of  these  new  jobs  may  be 
justified  in  agencies  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  perhaps  the  Internal  Revenue 


Service;  but  I  submit  that  when  a  Presi- 
dent announces  that  he  is  going  to  re- 
duce civilian  employment  by  1  percent 
and  Instead  of  a  reduction  there  is  the 
substantial  increase  noted  above,  I  think 
the  heads  of  the  civilian  agencies  of  the 
Government  ought  to  be  brought  to  task 
and  made  to  justify  in  detail  the  need 
for  these  increases.    I  frankly  doubt  if  a 
good  case  can  be  made  to  increase  per- 
sonnel in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  in  some  of  the  other  purely  civilian 
departments  and  agencies.     So  I  recom- 
mend to  the  committee  that  here  is  a 
big  field  in  which  to  explore  for  reduc- 
tions.   Remember  that  in  1968  we  will 
be  dealing  with  a  total  payroll  of  $23.3 
billion.    For  every  job  we  cut  out  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  saving  of  ap- 
proximately $7,904  in  salary  alone.    If 
we  could  eliminate  100,000  of  the  254,- 
000  jobs  that  have  been  created  in  non- 
defense    areas    since    1965,    the    saving 
would  amount  to  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
a  year,  and  remember  that  tl.is  saving 
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will  be  on  an  annual  basis  and  recur 
every  year. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  permit,  I  would  like  to  study 
for  a  moment  another  aspect  of  this 
budget-spending  proposition  in  relation 
to  the  highway  trust  fimds.  The  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  invest  in  short-term 
loans  the  money  which  is  in  the  trust 
fimd,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
at  the  present  time  about  $1.1  billion  has 
been  borrowed  from  that  fund. 

Now,  the  President — and  we  would  not 
want  to  doubt  his  intention — has  asked 
for  a  rollback  in  the  highway  construc- 
tion program  as  an  economy  coolant. 

But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  Sl.l 
billion  from  the  highway  trust  fund  has 
been  spent  in  reality,  and  that  to  replen- 
ish it,  so  the  highway  program  can  pro- 
ceed at  a  normal  speed,  we  would  have 
to  have  an  additional  source  of  revenue 
for  that  $1.1  billion  which  has  been  bor- 
rowed, or  else  raise  the  debt  ceiling  to 
get  to  it?  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  know  any  other 
way  to  do  it,  imless  we  just  turn  on  the 
printing  presses,  which  is  about  what  we 
have  been  doing. 

Mr.  KYL.  While  the  intention  in  col- 
lecting the  highway  construction  pro- 
gram funds  may  be  a  perfectly  legitimate 
motive,  this  does  in  fact  hide  some  Gov- 
ernment spending,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  JONAS.    That  is  quite  correct. 

I  thought  the  gentleman  was  going  to 
refer  to  another  proposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  divert  out  of  the  administration's 
budget  the  highway  beautification  and 
safety  money  and  transfer  that  to  the 
trust  fund  in  1968,  but  I  would  be  glad  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  further  if  he 
vnshes  me  to. 

Mr.  KYL.    No,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  hurry 
along  and  move  now  to  one  other  area 
which  is  deserving  of  very  careful  con- 
sideration. This  is  a  broad  area  and  not 
a  specific  project.  Then  I  will  have  a 
recommendation  to  make  about  how  I 
believe  we  can  proceed  through  reduc- 
tions in  these  specific  areas  to  accomplish 
the  objective  of  reducing  the  request  for 
new  obligational  authority  by  a  sufBcient 
amount  to  obviate  a  tax  Increase. 

OTHER    OBJECTS 

The  next  area  is  one  we  refer  to  in  the 
budget  hearings  as  "Other  objects." 
In  every  agency  justification  there  will 
be  a  table  giving  a  breakdown  of  obliga- 
tions by  objects,  including  travel,  trans- 
portation of  things,  printing,  supplies, 
utilities,  and  so  forth.  There  is  no  sum- 
mary of  these  objects  in  the  budget.  For 
the  last  several  years  I  have  asked  for 
such  a  summary  and  always  receive  it, 
but  usually  It  comes  in  a  month  or  two 
after  the  budget  document  has  been  sub- 
mitted. I  have  asked  for  such  a  sum- 
mary this  year,  but  it  will  be  delayed 
again.  Based  on  the  summary  supplied 
last  year,  I  predict  that  it  will  contain 
some  shocking  information  and  will  open 
up  another  area  for  substantial  budget 
cutting.    For  example,  here  are  a  few 


items  taken  from  the  eiunmary  provided 

last  year: 

Billion 
Personnel  travel   (civilian,  $442  mil- 
lion)    $1.7 

Transportation  of  things 3.8 

Printing  and  reproductions .305 

Supplies  and  materials 28.5 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.  20. 9 

Rents,  communications,  and  utilities.  2. 4 

Obviously  cuts  proposed  in  the  area  of 
"other  objects"  cannot  be  pinpointed 
until  the  individual  justifications  are  re- 
ceived, but  I  believe  the  committee  should 
give  close  and  careful  attention  to  these 
"other  objects"  because  I  believe  that 
these  large  sums  can  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially without  damage. 

OEOWTH    IN    FEDEaWL    SPENDING 

The  last  year  we  had  a  balanced 
budget  and  paid  anjrthing  on  the 
national  debt— $1.2  billion— was  1960. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  succession 
of  deficits — red  ink  on  the  Govern- 
ment's books  continuously.  The  impres- 
sion is  sought  to  be  left  that  these  def- 
icits have  been  caused  solely  by  the 
escalating  war  in  Vietnam.  That  is  not 
true  as  the  following  figures  will  show: 

In  fiscal  year  1966  spending  was  up  to 
$107  billion  from  the  $76.5  billion  level 
registered  in  1960.  The  1966  total  was 
up  to  $10.5  billion  over  1965  and  of  that 
total  S7.5  billion  was  for  defense  while 
$3  billion  was  for  nondefense  purposes. 

In  fiscal  year  1967  the  latest  spending 
estimate  is  $126.7  billion  or  $19.7  billion 
over  1966,  of  which  $12.5  billion  is  attrib- 
utable to  defense  and  $7.2  billion  to  non- 
defense. 

Proposed  spending  in  fiscal  year  1968 
is  estimated  to  increase  still  further  to 
$135  billion — $8.3  billion  for  defense  and 
$3  billion  for  nondefense. 

Thus,  unless  Congress  practices  re- 
straint and  refuses  to  follow  the  adminis- 
tration's imsound  fiscal  policies,  nonde- 
fense spending  will  have  increased  dur- 
ing the  brief  period  of  3  years— 1966, 
1967,  and  1968— by  $13.2  billion— 3  years 
in  which  we  have  seen  a  vast  accelera- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this 
great  Nation  when  we  were  at  war  have 
we  attempted  to  operate  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  "business  as  usual"  basis.  In 
World  War  n  and  in  the  Korean  con- 
fiict.  Presidents  Rooaevelt  and  Truman 
recognized  the  absolute  necessity  of  cur- 
tailing nondefense  pending  and  took 
prompt  action  to  accomplish  that  goal. 

Instead  of  following  examples  that 
served  our  country  well,  this  adminis- 
tration continued  fun  steam  ahead  and 
has  increased  nondefense  spending  sub- 
stantially ever  since  the  decision  was 
made  to  escalate  the  war. 

Instead  of  slowing  down  the  rate  of 
nondefense  spending  to  balance  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  the  war,  the  adminis- 
tration has  adopted  tnd  is  sponsoring  a 
number  of  restrictive,  unsound,  and,  in 
some  cases,  unfair  policies  designed  to 
increase  revenues  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  deficit  is  smaller  than  it  really  is: 

First.  It  caused  the  suspension  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation  provisions. 

Second.  It  forced  corporations  to 
speed  up  their  income  tax  payments  and 


proposes  another  speedup  this  year  to 
increase  revenues  $800  million  this  year. 

Third.  It  inaugurated  a  policy  of  de- 
liberate overwithholding  of  individual 
income  taxes  and  forced  taxpayers  to  be 
xmwllling  lenders  of  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  collect  only  by  claiming 
and  winning  refunds. 

Fourth.  It  now  proposes  to  superim- 
pose a  6-percent  tax  surcharge  on  cor- 
porate and  individual  income  taxes. 

Fifth.  It  proposes  a  20-percent  in- 
crease in  first-class  postage. 

Sixth.  It  is  cashing  in  on  capital  as- 
sets by  selUng  participating  certifi- 
cates— pools  of  Government-owned 
mortgages  and,  instead  of  applying  the 
proceeds  to  a  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  as  it  should  do,  is  using  those  pro- 
ceeds for  general  operating  expenses  in 
order  to  hold  down  appropriations.  And 
to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  administra- 
tion is  paying  the  purchasers  of  those 
participating  certificates  a  cash  subsidy 
to  bring  the  yield  up  to  a  level  to  attract 
purchasers. 

Seventh.  And  it  is  engaging  in  other 
questionable  practices  all  designed  to 
make  it  appear  that  we  are  spending  less 
than  is  the  case. 

Despite  the  use  of  all  these,  and  other 
gimmicks,  and  one-shot  in  the  arm  tac- 
tics, the  deficits  continue  to  mount  and 
the  more  money  that  rolls  in  the  higher 
the  spending  goes  in  both  defense  and 
nondefense  activities. 

Thus  we  have  an  administrative  budget 
for  1968  which,  although  receipts  in  1968 
are  estimated  to  be  substantially  higher 
than  for  1967,  the  1968  deficit  is  projected 
to  be  $8.3  billion  which  will  be  added  to 
the  national  debt  to  take  it  up  to  $335 
billion. 

REDUCTIONS   CAN   BE   MADE 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  tighten  their  nondefense 
spending  belts  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
further  tax  increases  and  the  chance  of 
a  recession.  What  then  should  be  done? 
One  very  valid  suggestion  would  be  for 
the  administration  and  Congress  to  im- 
mediately exert  every  effort  to  roll  1967 
and  1968  nondefense  spending,  exclusive 
of  interest,  back  to  the  $37,763  million 
level  of  fiscal  1966,  which  ended  just 
7  months  ago.  If  such  an  effort  were 
undertaken,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  one-half  of  the  $6  billion  spend- 
ing increase  in  1967  over  1966,  or  $3  bil- 
lion, could  be  saved  in  the  remaining 
months  of  the  current  year  and  all  of 
the  $7.3  billion  increase  in  1968  over 
1966  could  be  saved.  This  effort  could 
reduce  planned  and  proposed  spending 
in  the  1967  and  1968  fiscal  years  by  as 
much  as  $10  billion.  And  the  only  dislo- 
cation would  be  that  resulting  from  roll- 
ing back  nondefense  spending  levels  to 
those  In  effect  7  months  ago. 

Despite  repeated  statements  by  the 
President,  his  advisers,  and  others  that 
so  very  small  a  part  of  the  budget  is  con- 
trollable, every  dollar  and  cent  which  the 
Federal  Establishment  spends  can  be 
controlled  by  the  administration  and  the 
Congress,  acting  in  concert  to  set  ceil- 
ings on  spending  and  to  suspend  or 
stretch    out    civilian    programs    which 
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providence  dictates  we  should  do  until 
the  war  is  over. 

The  table  which  follows  details  in  a 
broad  functional  outline  Federal  spend- 


ing in  fiscals  1960,  1966,  1967.  and  1968. 
It  is  broken  down  to  show  expenditures 
for  national  defense,  for  interest,  and 
for  nondefense  purposes : 


Expenditures 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


NBtional  defense: 

Military 

Military  assistance.  

Atomic  energy  and  defense  related  activities 


Total,  national  defense. 


Nondefense: 

International  affairs  and  finance 

Space  research  and  techuolocy 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources... 

Natural  resources 

Commerce  and  transportation 

Housing  and  community  development. 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare 

Education 

Veterans  benefits 

General  government 


19GS  estimate 


3.195 

4.191 

4,«S 

4,797 

4111 

.^  9a3 

.5.6(K) 

5.3(X1 

3.475 

3. 307 

3.i«5 

3,173 

1.7«h 

3.120 

3.22t> 

3,510 

1.963 

2,9l>9 

3.495 

3,069 

122 

347 

89(1 

1.023 

3.  C50 

7,574 

10.  .389 

11,301 

sn<i 

2,834 

3.304 

2,816 

5,2tXi 

5. 023 

6,364 

6,124 

1.642 

2, 4*H 

2, 725 

2,781 

Total,  nondefense 

Interest 

Civilian  and  military  pay  increase. 

Possible  shortfall  in  asset  sales 

Contingencies. 

Interfund  transactions 


22,277 
6,2«i6 


-694 


Total. 


76,539 


37,  762 
12, 132 


43,666 
13,50h 


-635 


IW 
-7G6 


43.925 

14, 152 

1,000 

750 

400 

-682 


100.978 


1-26, 729 


135,033 


CONTINTJOTTS  DEFICITS  AND  MOUNTING  DEBT 
MUST  STOP 

The  budget  estimates  that  the  Gtovern- 
ment  will  wind  up  the  current  fiscal  year 
on  Jime  30, 1967,  showing  a  deficit  of  $9.7 
billion. 

The  budget  projects  the  deficit  next 
year  at  $8.1  billion. 

This  means  that,  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1968,  we  will  have  permitted  the 
U.S.  Government  for  8  successive  years 
to  spend  more  than  it  has  taken  In;  that 
we  have  been  operating  in  the  red  for  96 
successive  months;  and  that  the  accu- 
mulated deficit  during  that  period  will 
reach  $48.3  billion. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  an- 
nual deficit  since  1960,  which  was  the  last 
year  we  balanced  the  Government's 
books  and  paid  anything  on  the  national 
debt: 

[In  bllllonfi] 

DeHcit 

1961  — $3.9 

1962    6.4 

1963    —     6.3 

1964 8.2 

1965 — 3.4 

1966 2.3 

1967    9.7 

1S68    8.1 

Total 48.  3 

Is  it  not  ridiculous  that  during  these 
years  since  1960,  which  are  alleged  to 
have  been  the  most  prosperous  in  our 
country's  history,  the  Government  has 
mn  up  a  deficit  in  every  single  one  of 
them? 

Now,  faced  with  a  national  debt  of  $330 
billion,  a  record  of  six  successive  budget 
deficits,  and  the  continuation  of  a  costly 
war  in  Vietnam,  what  kind  of  fiscal  disci- 
pline does  the  President  propose?  Does 
he  issue  a  call  to  arms  for  economy? 
Does  he  urge  harder  work  and  more  sac- 
riflce?  Does  he  ask  that  the  country 
agree  to  defer  some  of  the  things  it  might 
want  or  even  need  but  which  can  be  post- 


poned until  oiu"  financial  house  is  in 
order? 

No,  he  does  none  of  these  things.  He 
proposes  to  continue  to  spend  and  spend ; 
to  increase  taxes  and  raise  postage  rates ; 
and  to  borrow  and  borrow,  thus  adding 
to  the  already  badly  swollen  national 
debt. 

This  would  not  be  so  bad  if  we  had  a 
modest  debt,  but  it  is  quite  serious  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
at  present  this  debt  is  larger  than  the 
combined  debts  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  put  together.  We  have  already 
borrowed  the  money  to  make  up  the  defi- 
cits accumulated  in  the  last  6  years  and 
now  it  is  proposed  to  borrow  more  to 
make  up  the  deficits  projected  for  this 
year  and  next,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1968 
it  is  estimated  that  the  national  debt 
wUl  be  $335.4  billion. 

The  carrying  charges  on  this  fantastic 
debt  have  gone  up  also  from  $9  billion 
a  year  in  1960  to  $14  billion  projected 
for  1968.  Here  we  are  paying  out  $14 
billion  a  year  just  for  the  privilege  of  re- 
fusing to  curtail  this  enormous  debt,  and 
adding  to  the  debt  each  year  and  thereby 
increasing  the  interest  charges. 

Let  me  give  you  something  to  think 
about  with  respect  to  this  interest.  In 
just  23^2  years  we  will  pay  out,  in  In- 
terest alone,  an  amount  equal  to  the  na- 
tional debt  but  will  still  owe  every  dime 
of  the  principal.  It  has  been  figured  out 
that  if  we  would  just  begin  to  reduce  the 
debt  by  1  percent  a  year,  in  less  than  30 
years  we  would  have  paid  the  principal 
down  to  a  sufiBcient  point  that  we  could 
continue  to  pay  interest  and  curtail 
principal  at  1  percent  a  year  without  pay- 
ing out  any  more  than  we  are  now  pay- 
ing in  interest  alone. 

Administration  spokesmen  like  to  re- 
late the  interest  on  the  national  debt  to 
the  gross  national  product.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  realistic  relationship 
and  believe  that  interest  should  more 
properly  be  related  to  Income.    If  you 


relate  interest  to  Income,  you  will  find  it 
is  taking  11  cents  out  of  every  dollar  re- 
ceived by  the  Goverrunent  in  Individual, 
corporate,  estate,  and  excise  taxes,  plus 
custom  receipts,  just  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt.  This  leaves  only 
89  cents  out  of  each  dollar  to  pay  for 
national  security  and  the  various  other 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 
You  have  to  go  all  the  way  back  to  1950 
before  this  high  ratio  is  exceeded,  and 
it  has  been  exceeded  only  10  times  dur- 
ing the  last  46  years. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  defi- 
cit financing.  Let  us  refuse  to  increase 
this  burden  of  debt.  Let  us  demand  that 
the  Government  begin  to  live  within  its 
means  and  stop  borrowing  more  money 
to  pay  current  bills.  We  owe  this  to  our 
constituents  and  to  future  generations. 
Every  generation  should  pay  for  its  own 
mistakes  and  for  its  own  benefits.  Let 
us  not  leave  our  children  a  heritage  of 
burdensome  debt.  We  can  do  our  part 
by  reducing  this  current  budget  by  a  suf- 
ficient amount  to  bring  it  in  balance  and 
leave  a  surplus  which  can  be  used  to  re- 
duce the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  going  to  be  easy 
to  cut  $4  or  $5  billion  out  of  this  budget. 
It  is  never  easy  to  do  so.  That  is  why 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions is  really  a  very  frustrating  expe- 
rience. That  is  why  I  always  wonder  that 
so  many  of  otor  newly  elected  Members 
want  to  serve  on  this  committee.  I  said 
to  one  new  Member  just  the  other  day, 
after  he  was  placed  on  the  committee, 
"We  are  mighty  glad  to  have  you  on  the 
committee  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you."  But,  I  added,  "If  you  got 
on  this  committee  hoping  to  win  friends 
to  increase  your  popularity,  you  got  on 
the  wrong  committee."  He  replied,  "I 
did  not  come  to  Congress  to  increase  my 
popularity."  I  said,  "More  power  to  you; 
congratulations." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  all  of  us  adopt  that  at- 
titude and  go  to  work  on  this  budget  in 
a  realistic  way,  with  the  idea  of  striking 
a  blow  to  preserve  the  fiscal  integrity  of 
oiu"  country  and  to  protect  It  against  the 
Inflationary  assaults  that  continually 
buffet  it,  and  if  we  mean  what  we  say 
when  we  say  we  are  for  economy,  we  can 
guide  those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  areas  in 
which  we  believe  budget  cuts  can  be 
made,  cuts  which  can  be  made  without 
sacrificing  the  security  of  this  coimtry  to 
any  degree  whatsoever  or  without  cur- 
tailing any  essential  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  clerks  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  made  a  calcu- 
lation which  shows  that  during  the  last 
14  years  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  cut  the  budgets  submitted 
by  four  Presidents  by  a  total  of  more 
than  $50  billion.  All  of  it  did  not  stand 
up,  because  the  Hoxise  did  not  follow  the 
recommendations  of  Its  committee  in 
every  instance,  and  there  Is  another  body 
across  the  Capitol  which  has  a  right  to 
have  its  say  in  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. However,  if  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  followed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  over  the  years,  the  na- 
tional debt  would  be  $50  billion  lower 
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than  it  is  today  and  we  would  not  be  in 
the  serious  fiscal  situation  in  which  our 
country  finds  itself  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  insert  into  the 
RccoRo  as  a  paii;  of  my  remarks  tables 
that  will  contain  some  helpful  informa- 
tion for  those  who  take  this  issue  to 
heart  and  who  are  concerned  over  our 
country's  drift  toward  financial  ruin. 
We  can  avoid  that  if  we  act  now  but  it 
will  demand  a  special  and  determined 
effort  by  all  who  believe  in  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, sound  money,  and  the  payment 
of  debts. 

Cash  budget 

{In  billions] 

1B68 

Receipts  from  public $134.5 

Payments  to  the  public 137.8 

Deficit  .— 3.3 

1987 

Receipts  from  public 154.7 

Payments  to  the  public 160.9 

Deficit  6.2 

1968 

Receipts  from  public 168. 1 

Payments  to  the  public 172.4 

Deficit 4.3 

1988 

Defense 58.5 

Nondefense   79.3 

1B8T 

Defense 71.3 

Nondefense   89.6 

19M 

Defense  76.8 

Nondefense   95.6 

Defense  up  In  1968  over  1966:  $18.3  billion. 
Nondefense  up  In  1968  over  1966:   $16.3 
billion. 

Defense  up  In  1968  over  1967:  $5.5  billion. 
Nondefense  up  In  1968  over  1967:  $6  billion. 

Administrative  hudget 

[In  bllUons] 

1966 

Receipts $104.7 

Expenditures 107.0 

Deficit   a.  8 

1967 

Receipts   117.0 

Expenditures 126.7 

Deficit  9.7 

1968 

Receipts -    126.9 

Expenditures 135.0 

Deficit  8.1 

EXPEMDlrUKES 

Defense  (1968) 67.7 

Nondefense  (1966) 49.3 

Defense  (1967) 70.2 

Nondefense  (1967) 66.6 

Defense   (1968) 75.  B 

Nondefense    (1968) 69.6 

Defense  expenditures  up  In  1968  over  1966: 
117.8  billion. 

Nondefense  expenditures  up  In  1968  over 
1966:  $10.2  billion. 

Defense  up  In  1968  over  1967:  $5.3  blUlon. 

Nondefense  expenditures  up  In  1968  over 
1967:  $3.0  bUllon. 


National  income  accounts  budget 
[InbllUonB] 

1968 

Receipts    $132.6 

Expenditures  .. 132.3 

Surplus i .3 

1967 

Receipts . 149.8 

Expenditures * 153.6 

Deficit    i 3.8 

1968 

Receipts    , 167.  1 

Expenditures  169.2 

Deficit  2.1 

expenditdhes 

Defense  (1966)   . 66.5 

Nondefense    (1966) — 75.8 

Defense  (1967)  68.3 

Nondefense  (1967)   85.3 

Defense  (1968)   74.1 

Nondefense    (1968)    95.1 

Defense  up  in  1968  over  1966:  $17.6  billion. 

Nondefense  up  In  1968  over  1966:  $19.3 
billion. 

Defense  up  in  1968  over  1967:  $5.8  billion. 

Nondefense  up  In  1966  over  1967:  $9.8 
bUUon. 

Gross  expenditures  of  Oovernment-admin- 
istered  funds 
[InblllloAs] 

1966   , $164.6 

1967   '. 192.1 

1968    210.2 

EXPENDII'  UUES 

Defense  (1966) 60.6 

Nondefense    (1966) _  104.1 

Defense  (1967) 73.6 

Nondefense    (1967) j 118.6 

Defense    (1968) , 79.1 

Nondefense    (1968) ! 131.1 

Defense  up  In  1968  over  1966:  $18.6  billion. 

Nondefense  up  In  1968  over  1966:  $27 
billion. 

Defense  up  In  1968  ovw  1967:  $5.5  billion. 

Nondefense  up  In  1968  over  1967:  $12.5 
billion. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  and  my  other  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  have  worked 
so  diligently  on  this  initial  study  of  the 
administration's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Two  years  ago  Members  of  the  minor- 
ity, headed  by  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina,  made  a  similar  report  on  the 
budget  which  had  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President.  At  that  time 
giddellnes  were  recommended  by  the 
minority  which  are  even  more  pertinent 
this  year.  They  incliKied  the  following 
evaluations: 

First,  is  the  request  essential  and 
should  it  be  approved  even  though  it 
must  be  financed  out  of  borrowed  money? 

Second,  is  the  request  for  something 
we  can  postpone  until  the  budget  is  bal- 
anced and  the  national  debt  is  reduced? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  we  have  been 
presented  a  record  budget  calling  for  $135 
billion  In  Federal  spending  in  1968.    Of 


that  amount,  over  $75  billion  is  projected 
for  defense  expenditures. 

The  administration  proposes  to  spend 
over  $8  billion  more  in  1968  than  in  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  coincidentally, 
the  red-ink  deficit  is  projected  at  the 
same  amount  as  the  increase  in  Govern- 
ment spending. 

We  soon  will  be  asked  to  increase  the 
Federal  debt  limit  from  the  present  $33o 
billion  temporary  ceiling.  The  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  will  be  putting  up  $14 
billion  next  year  just  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  debt. 

Since  1961  we  have  seen  Federal  defi- 
cits pile  up  in  the  amount  of  $40  bil- 
lion. 

If  my  mail  is  any  indicator  I  believe 
the  American  people  want  to  see  pru- 
dence and  economy  practiced  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  especially  at  a  time 
when  we  are  spending  $2  billion  a  month 
to  fight  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Each  of  us  has  a  responsibility  to  sup- 
port economies  in  Federal  spending  fol- 
lowing the  guidelines  which  I  mentioned 
earlier.  As  the  various  subcommittees  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  begin 
their  intensive  examination  of  the  budget 
proposals,  we  should  look  for  the  sacri- 
fices and  economies  which  seem  to  be 
dictated  during  these  times  of  mounting 
defense  costs. 

We  should  ask  the  administration  for 
justification  and  then  make  objective  de- 
terminations of  such  requests  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  A  $450  million  increase  in 
spending  by  the  Oflice  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

Second.  Increasing  civilian  employ- 
ment by  68,500  with  approximately  44,000 
jobs  in  the  nondefense  areas. 

Third.  Extension  and  expansion  of 
the  Federal  Teachers  Corps. 

Fourth.  Continuing  increase  in  wel- 
fare assistance  payments. 

We  have  in  the  past  been  successful  in 
reducing  the  administration's  budget 
requests  without  damaging  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government.  This 
budget  can  and  should  be  cut. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  year  in 
and  year  out,  in  peacetime  and  in  war- 
time, the  defense  budget  is  the  largest 
and  most  complex  departmental  or 
agency  budget  before  the  Congress.  The 
Defense  Subcommittee  holds  extensive 
hearings  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
estimates  involved.  Fortunately,  the 
Congress  has  had  the  wisdom  to  support 
defense  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions which  have  kept  the  United  States 
militarily  strong  throughout  the  period 
of  the  cold  war. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  cut  funds  which 
are  said  to  provide  the  sustenance  for  our 
Nation's  defenses.  It  Is  difficult  in  periods 
of  cold  war  and  It  is  extremely  diflBcult 
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when  we  are  fighting  a  hot  war  as  we 
are  today.  ^     ^  ^ 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  the  biggest  business  on  earth  and 
its  sheer  size  would  indicate  that  there 
are  many  areas  in  which  savings  can  be 
made.  We  have  found  such  areas  in  de- 
fense budgets  in  the  past,  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  will  find  such  areas  in  the  fiscal 
year  1968  budget. 

The  regular  annual  defense  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1967,  last  year,  were  $57.- 
664,353,000.  The  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1967  totaled  $58,067,472,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $403,119,000  which  I  will  further 
discuss  later.  Obviously,  the  budget  did 
not  include  adequate  funding  for  the 
then  escalating  war  in  Vietnam.  We  are 
now  confronted  with  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  $12,275,870,000— including 
military  construction  items  of  $624,- 
500,000 — for  southeast  Asia,  and  will 
shortly  have  supplemental  requests  for 
pay  increases  and  other  items  all  to- 
gether totaling  about  $590  million. 

The  regular  annual  estimates  for  1968 
are  $71,554  million,  an  increase  of  about 
$1,245  billion  above  the  appropriations 
for  1967,  assuming  Congress  grants  all  of 
the  proposed  supplemental  funds.  Dis- 
regarding pending  supplementals,  we  are 
asked  to  appropriate  for  1968  about 
$13,487  billion  above  the  appropriations 
to  date  for  1967. 

Last  year,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  recommended  and  the  House 
voted  a  net  increase  of  $947  million  in 
the  budget.  We  made  some  cuts  which 
were  offset  by  the  increases.  As  I  pre- 
viously mentioned,  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill  as  ultimately  enacted  after 
Senate  and  conference  action  provided 
$403  million  more  than  was  requested. 

This  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  fiscal  year  1967  budget  submitted 
to  the  Congress  was  inadequate  to  prop- 
erly fund  the  requirements  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  For  instance,  there  were 
108,000  military  personnel  on  active  duty 
at  the  time  the  bill  was  reported  to  the 
House  for  whom  no  fvmds  for  pay  and 
allowances  had  been  requested.  In  order 
to  keep  faith  with  our  colleagues  and 
with  our  country,  we  recommended  pro- 
vision of  an  additional  $569  million  for 
their  pay  and  allowances. 

Other  areas  in  which  we  felt  that  the 
budget  was  inadequate  included  air- 
lift, the  anti-ballistic-missile  program, 
the  size  of  the  B-52  bomber  force,  and 
nuclear  power  for  naval  ships.  We 
searched  for  and  found  areas  in  which 
reductions  could  be  made  and  readjust- 
ed allocations  between  programs,  but 
our  revisions  were  more  than  offset  by 
the  budget's  inadequacies. 

This  year,  the  fiscal  year  1968  esti- 
mates before  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
total  $71.5  billion  and  ostensibly  provide 
the  funds  required  to  fight  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  keep  our  Military  Estab- 
lisliment  strong  otherwise.  We  cannot 
be  certain  at  this  time  that  this  is  en- 
tirely the  case.  At  least  the  1968  de- 
fense budget  request  appears  to  be  more 
realistic  and  the  "planned  supplemental" 
approach  which  was  followed  last  year 
appears  to  be  less  obvious. 

The  appropriations  hearings  will  look 
into  this  carefully,  as  there  were  pro- 
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grams  which  the  Congress  recommended 
and  funded  last  year,  such  as  the  more 
rapid  development  of  an  advanced 
manned  strategic  bomber,  which  were 
not  fully  implemented  by  the  Defense 
Department  and  which  may  require  ad- 
ditional congressional  support  in  fiscal 
year  1968  if  the  country  is  to  maintain 
a  modern  strategic  bomber  force. 

One  of  the  most  significant  military 
decisions  to  be  made  in  this  decade  is 
whether  or  not  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
ployment of  an  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem. The  Soviet  Union  is  deploying  such 
a  system.  The  Congress  provided  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $168  million  more  than 
was  requested  last  year  for  this  program 
and  these  funds  have  not  been  used. 
The  fiscal  year  1968  budget  carries  $375 
million  for  maintaining  the  option  of  ini- 
tiating deployment  of  the  system  with- 
out making  a  commitment  for  deploy- 
ment. We  will  have  to  look  at  this 
program  closely  and  determine  just  what 
the  real  needs  are  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

In  the  field  of  airUft,  last  year,  the 
Congress  resisted  efforts  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  cut  back  the  all-important 
military  airlift.  We  insisted  on  keeping 
certain  Air  National  Guard  squadrons 
functioning  in  the  belief  that,  in  this 
day  and  time,  the  need  for  military  air- 
lift can  arrive  suddenly  and  overwhelm- 
ingly. This  year,  the  budget  proposes 
that  the  squadrons  which  we  tried  to  keep 
active  will  be  phased  out  and  that  other 
Reserve  airlift  squadrons  will  also  be 
phased  out.  We  may  need  to  take  very 
positive  action  in  this  area. 

The  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee has  ha3  investigators  in  the  field 
this  fall.  We  have  every  hope  of  finding, 
and  will  make  every  effort  to  find,  areas 
in  which  budget  requests  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  can  be  reduced  without 
hurting  the  war  effort  or  the  Nation's 
security. 

The  making  of  the  budget  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  appropriation 
process  in  the  legislative  branch  are.  In 
efEect,  a  matter  of  allocating  priorities 
to  various  prc^rams.  The  Defense  Sub- 
committee may  discover  and  have  to  fund 
programs  this  year  which  we  consider  to 
be  of  high  priority  but  which  are  not 
funded.  We  will  make  every  effort  to 
find  any  fat  or  any  programs  of  low  pri- 
ority that  the  administration  has  budg- 
eted, and  the  funds  can  be  reallocated 
by  the  committee  to  higher  priority  pro- 
grams. We  did  this  last  year  and  have 
done  so  in  previous  years. 

Of  course,  we  will  have  to  examine  the 
requirement  for  Vietnam  very  carefully 
and  see  that  all  the  funds  needed  are  pro- 
vided. This  is  our  first  priority,  but  our 
second  priority  is  economy  and  effi- 
ciency and  saving  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 
I  feel  that  we  can  do  a  good  job  in 
both  of  these  areas  and  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  cooperate  with  other 
members  of  the  committee  in  seeing  this 
come  about. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PRAYER 
BREAKFAST 


Mr.  POLLOCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POLLOCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
uary  2  of  this  year  President  Ljmdon  B. 
Johnson  will  host  the  annual  Presiden- 
tial prayer  breakfast. 

It  is  my  distinct  privilege  to  advise 
the  Congress  that  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness of  the  Alaska  Legislature  after  or- 
ganization this  year  was  to  unanimously 
pass  House  Concurrent  Resolution  1  re- 
questing the  distinguished  Governor  of 
Alaska,  Walter  J.  Hickel.  to  appoint 
State  Representative  Jack  R.  Simpson 
as  Alaska's  first  official  ambassador  of 
good  will  to  the  Presidental  prayer  break- 
fast to  be  held  on  February  2,  1967,  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Accordingly,  Governor  Hickel  has  so 
appointed  Mr.  Simpson  as  the  first  am- 
bassador of  good  will  to  the  Presidental 
prayer  breakfast. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  being 
acquainted  with  Representative  Simpson 
for  many  years  and  to  know  his  out- 
standing qualifications.  He  has  been 
active  in  organizing  many  layman  con- 
ferences of  Christian  leaders  In  Alaska, 
and  has  faithfully  traveled  to  Washing- 
ton for  a  number  of  years  to  attend  the 
Presidential  prayer  breakfast. 

It  is  my  hope  that  other  States  may 
follow  this  new  tradition  adopted  in 
Alaska  by  sending  an  official  ambassador 
of  good  will  to  the  Presidential  prayer 
breakfast  in  future  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  together  with  ex- 
traneous matter  including  the  provisions 
of  Alaska  House  Resolution  No.  1. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Alaska  House  CoNcxjKaENT  Resolution  No.  1 
(Relating  to  tbe  appointment  of  an  ambas- 
sador of  good  win  f  rcSta  Alaska  to  the  presi- 
dential prayer  breakfast) 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Wbereas  on  February  2,  1967,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  wUl  host  the  annual 
Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast  In  Washington, 
D.C;  and 

Whereas  representative  dignitaries  from  all 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  as 
well  as  representative  persons  from  govern- 
ment and  Industry  wlU  be  In  attendance;  and 

Whereas  It  would  be  most  appropriate  to 
have  an  official  representative  from  the  State 
of  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Jack  R.  Simpson,  a  member  of 
the  Fifth  State  Legislature  has  attended  the 
last  several  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfasts; 
and 

Whereas  Mr.  Simpson  Is  uniquely  qualified 
to  represent  the  State  of  Alaska  In  that  he 
organized  the  weekly  Anchorage  Mayor's 
Breakfast  and  was  the  loimder  and  first 
president  of  the  United  Churchmen  Laymen's 
Conference;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Simpson,  as  an  executive  of 
the  International  Christian  Leadership  wlU 
play  a  key  role  in  hosting  the  world  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Christian  Leader- 
ship In  Anchorage  during  1967  which  nu- 
merous international  celebrities  and  distin- 
guished mternatlonal  Christian  leaders  will 
attend; 
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Be  it  resolixd.  That  the  governor  la  re- 
spectfully requested  to  appoint  Jack  R. 
Simpson  as  Alaska's  first  official  Ambassador 
of  Good  Will  to  the  Presidential  Prayer 
Breakfast  to  be  held  February  2,  1967  In 
Washington,  D.C. 


LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  engaged  in  the  colloquy  on  my  spe- 
cial order  today  may  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POLAND:  THE  MYTH  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENT  SATELLITE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fdidley]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
proposal  to  relieve  Poland  of  the  need 
to  pay  in  dollars  an  $18  million  debt  to 
this  country  brings  into  focus  our  re- 
lationship with  Commimist  bloc  coun- 
tries. It  raises  disturbing  questions  over 
the  trend  of  individual  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence  in  that  area,  and 
the  influence  U.S.  foreign  aid  has  had 
on  that  trend. 

The  current  effort  to  ease  Poland's 
monetary  problems  suggests  that  pres- 
ent U.S.  policy  is  rooted  In  nothing  more 
substantial  than  hopes  for  Polish  liberal- 
ism which  should  have  been  set  aside 
years  ago  as  forlorn. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  reality. 
Poland  Is  more  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Polish  people  have  less 
Individual  freedom  today  than  was  true 
a  decade  ago. 

Independence  and  liberalism  in  Soviet 
satellites — if  Poland  Is  typical  of  them — 
are  myths.  U.S.  policies  should  be  ad- 
Justed  accordingly,  and  the  adjustment 
should  include  an  abrupt  halt  to  finan- 
cial aid  which  is  not  fully  and  clearly 
balanced  by  our  own  national  interest. 

During  the  upheavals  of  1956 — the 
Poznan  riots  In  Poland  In  Jime,  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  in  October-No- 
vember, and  similar  unrest  throughout 
the  East-European  bloc — the  West 
looked  upon  the  seeming  disintegration 
of  the  Communist  alliance  with  renewed 
interest.  Stalin  was  dead  and  Nikita 
Khrushchev's  so-called  secret  speech 
denouncing  the  tsTannies  of  the  one- 
time undisputed  leader  of  all  Commu- 
nists unleashed  a  Pandora's  box.  No 
one  was  quite  sure  of  the  new  direction 
that  communism  would  take.  It  was 
argued  that  the  unity  of  the  bloc  would 
never  be  the  same — that  each  satellite 
country  would  go  its  own  way,  much  as 
Yugoslavia's  Tito  seemed  to  be  doing. 

In  Poland,  Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  a  man 
who  spent  over  5  years  In  various  prisons 
on  orders  from  Stalin,  was  elected  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party — an  evident  antl-Stallnlst  move. 
Almost  immediately  he  set  out  to 
"change"  Poland  and  purge  It  of  Stalin's 
era.  He  freed  the  Jailed  Polish  church 
primate,    Stefan    Cardinal    Wyszynskl; 


amnestied  most  of  the  political  prisoners; 
got  rid  of  Soviet  Marshal  Rokossov- 
sky,  Poland's  Defense  Minister,  and  an- 
nounced his  willingness  to  discuss  eco- 
nomic aid  with  the  United  States.  In  the 
agricultural  sector,  Gomulka  also  decol- 
lectivized  the  farms  into  private  hold- 
ings. Press  restrictions  were  eased  and 
Poland  was  seen  to  move  by  leaps  and 
bounds  out  of  the  Communist  "orbit." 

The  Soviet  area  specialists  of  various 
foreign  ministries  and  in  our  own  State 
Department  were  quite  pleased  with 
these  events.  There  was  a  movement 
afoot  to  give  expression  to  this  pleasure 
in  a  real  and  practical  way  with  "aid." 
The  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Executive 
were  quite  willing  to  offer  significant  as- 
sistance to  the  budding  flower  of  Poland's 
independence  from  Soviet  Union  and  the 
hegemony  of  international  communism. 

Believing  that  communism  based  on 
national  aspirations,  rather  than  vision- 
ary international  Communist  goals 
would  move  Gomulka  closer  to  the  West 
without  threatening  the  basic  American 
policy,  we  undertook  a  series  of  steps  to 
help  Poland  from  its  serious  economic, 
cumulative  falliues  of  the  past.  Our 
tacit  quid  quo  pro  understanding  for 
such  aid  vas.  what  we  thought,  continua- 
tion of  Gomulka's  apparent  quest  for 
decentralization  of  the  ixjlitical,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  life  in  Poland — a  move 
certainly  in  time  with  our  traditions. 
After  all,  it  was  the  West  that  possesses 
the  formula  for  human,  dignified  prog- 
ress which  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  all 
who  sought  to  emulate  our  achieve- 
ments— which  every  Communist  leader 
envied.  1 

For  almost  a  year  and  a  half,  events 
In  Poland  were  progressing  toward  that 
hoped-for  ideal.  PreedDm  of  the  press 
and  assembly  were  partly  restored.  The 
ideas  of  liberalism  and  "Western  image 
of  freedom"  was  seen  slowly  emerging. 
American  aid  was  gradually  being  in- 
creased and  the  boldness  of  the  Polish 
populace  appeared  evermore  natural. 

Suddenly,  the  Gomiilka  regime  was 
seen  taking  that  one  step  back  about 
which  Lenin  had  written.  All  the  de- 
centralizing elements  ceased  progress. 
Stalinism,  so  it  appeared  to  some,  was 
lurking  once  again.  And  the  trend  is 
seen  as  continuing  along  the  similar 
path — away  from  liberal,  decentralizing 
direction  toward  "democratic  central- 
Ism"  as  the  political  pundits  describe. 

In  Poland  freedom  is  in  retreat,  and 
Gomulka  is  still  in  power — more  secure 
than  before  despite  American  aid 
amoimting  to  over  a  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Could  it  be  that  American  aid 
worked  in  reverse,  financing  regression 
instead  of  advance? 

Today  the  substantial  gains  made  fol- 
lowing Polish  October  have  been  mostly 
dissipated.  The  Government  continu- 
ally seeks  to  restrict  the  role  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Polish  society.  Polish 
freedoms  have  been  eroding  rapidly. 
The  intellectuals  are  under  constant 
pressure  by  the  state  to  conform  to  the 
original  doctrines  of  the  party. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  Poland  is  veer- 
ing off  from  the  West.  Fearing  a  new 
Germany,  and  economically  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Poles  have 


found  their  unique  kind  of  Independence 
a  luxury  they  can  ill  afford. 

On  one  hand,  Poland  is  engaged  in  a 
war  by  proxy  with  the  United  States 
as  it  subsidizes  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  Hanoi 
government  at  the  expense  of  its  own 
failing  economy.  On  the  other,  Poland 
is  periodically  seeking  more  U.S.  aid  and 
hard  currency  credits.  The  more  the 
United  States  aids  and  subsidizes  the 
Gomulka  regime  in  Poland,  the  stronger 
and  more  determined  it  becomes,  and 
the  more  able  to  assist  our  enemies  in 
Vietnam  and  generally  work  against  our 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  basic  premise  under  which  the 
administration  is  willing  to  permit 
Poland  to  repay  her  current  debt  in 
zlotys  rather  than  dollars  is  diflicult  to 
fathom.  I  believe  that  our  foreign  pol- 
icy regarding  Poland  should  be  recon- 
sidered. We  should  make  it  quite  plain 
to  the  Poles  that  full  payments  will  be 
expected  in  dollars.  In  this  way  we 
may  provide  the  incentive  for  reforms 
through  which  the  long-suppressed 
Polish  freedoms  will  eventually  be  re- 
stored. 

At  a  minimum,  we  will  thus  give  them 
substantial  reason  to  reconsider  their 
policy  of  aiding  our  enemies  in  Viet- 
nam. 

THE    POLISH    MTTH 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
has  said: 

There  Is  a  tendency  In  our  country  to 
get  Into  a  rather  fixed  and  Immobile  posi- 
tion on  policies  even  after  they  have  ceased 
to  serve  the  national  Interest.  What  we 
are  really  talking  about,  In  other  words,  is 
what  strategy,  policy  or  tactics  we  should 
pursue  in  any  country,  or  In  any  area  of  the 
world  to  promote  our  national  Interest. ' 

No  words  could  more  aptly  describe 
our  policy  toward  Poland.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  mjrth  about 
Poland  has  become  a  dogma.  Secre- 
tary Rusk  declared: 

A  good  deal  of  the  national  autonomy 
and  domestic  liberalization  which  the  Poles 
won  in  1965  persist. ' 

Yet,  statements  and  actions  of  the 
Polish  government  do  not  support  the 
second  statement.  If  anything  they 
tend  to  buttress  the  sober  estimate  of 
former  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Poland,  Joseph  Beam,  given  just  2  years 
ago  upon  his  departure  from  Warsaw. 
Said  Ambassador  Beam: 

The  American  policy  of  helping  the 
Gomulka  regime  surmount  Its  economic 
difficulties  has  not  led  to  a  more  liberalizing 
evolution  In  Poland  which  could  have  been 
expected. 

Present  U.S.  policy  seems  to  say  that 
since  the  Communists  are  here  to  stay, 
the  local  regime  should.  First,  be  made 
more  independent  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
second,  their  ru'e  should  be  made  as 
truly  democratic  and  dignified  as  possi- 
ble; and,  third,  closer  contacts  with  the 
West  should  be  encouraged.' 
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Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  periodi- 
cally articulated  this  policy  by  sajrbig: 

It  is  our  policy  to  do  what  we  can  to 
encourage  evolution  in  the  Commtinlst 
world  toward  national  Independence  and 
open  societies.* 

I  agree  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  contribute 
toward  the  further  loosening  of  the 
ties  linking  Communist-ruled  countries. 
The  rebirth  of  national  sentiment  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  powerful  threats 
to  the  uneasy  balance  of  Conununist  rule 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

However,  it  would  appear  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  that  Poland  can- 
not be  made  more  Indjpendent  of  the 
Soviet  Union  under  Gomulka's  leader- 
ship. 

"Throughout  the  long,  drawn-out 
negotiations  with  Poland  conducted  in 
the  new  spirit  of  rapprochement  since 
1956,  the  only  tangible  evidence  we  have 
secured  to  date  is  an  agreement  signed 
in  Washington  in  1959  after  161/2  months 
of  negotiations.  Under  this  Poland  has 
agreed  to  compensate  American  citizens 
whose  property  was  confiscated  by  the 
Communist  regime.  It  provides  for  the 
sum  of  $40  million,  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  original  value  of  confiscated  prop- 
erty, over  a  period  of  20  years.  In  re- 
turn, the  United  States  agreed  to  re- 
lease all  the  assets  of  Polish  nationals 
blocked  since  World  War  II. 

The  Poles  are  by  nature  strongly  anti- 
Communist.  Most  Western  commenta- 
tors agree  that  Poland  is  one  of  the 
Eastern  European  countries  most  likely 
to  cast  off  Commimist  Party  domina- 
tion were  free  elections  held.  For  a 
brief  time  in  October  1956  it  even  ap- 
peared that  such  an  action  might 
actually  occur.  That  it  did  not  is  due 
to  the  political  adroitness  of  Party 
Secretary  Gomulka,  who  continues  to 
rule  Poland.  The  United  States,  I  be- 
lieve, is  partly  responsible  for  this  situa- 
tion by  aiding  his  vacillating  regime. 
We  have  not  sought  to  exert  enough  In- 
fluence on  the  Polish  Reds  to  make  them 
realize  that  a  continuation  of  the  liber- 
alizing trend  begun  in  1956  was  in  their 
best  interest.  It  would  appear  that  our 
economic  assistance  has  prevented, 
rather  than  promoted,  a  situation 
analogous  to  that  which  brought 
Gomulka  to  power  In  1956. 

Although  it  was  made  clear  that  the 
Communist  form  of  government  was  to 
be  the  only  one  acceptable,  it  seemed  that 
a  significant  change  could  have  been 
forthcoming  through  the  activity  of  the 
quasi-independent  parties  permitted 
after  1956.  After  Stephen  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl  was  released  from  prison,  the 
Catholics  were  granted  limited  represen- 
tation in  the  Sejm,  and  apparently  a 
workable  agreement  was  reached  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  state.  At- 
tempts by  the  regime  to  control  the  lit- 
erary works  of  art  were  unsuccessful. 
The  appearance  of  Morsek's  highly 
political  and  impertinent  book,  "The 
Elephant,"  chastising  the  system,  as  well 
as  plays  and  novels  by  Gombrowicz,  an 
existentialist  author,  were  viewed  with 
curiosity— both  In  and  out  of  Poland. 


Censorship  of  the  press  was  scant. 
The  journal,  Po  Prostu,  went  so  far  as  to 
walk  boldly  along  the  brink  of  direct 
criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

October  1956  also  meant  curbs  on  the 
secret  police,  the  almost  omnipotent  arm 
of  totalitarian  regimes.  But,  that  era 
seems  to  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse. 
Where  before  the  principal  policy  issue 
was  to  see  how  many  concessions  might 
be  extracted  from  Gomulka  and  Moscow, 
now  the  whittling  process  of  those 
previous  concessions  has  definitely  be- 
come evident.  At  best,  the  confused  and 
impatient  Poles  are  hoping,  and  mark- 
ing time.  The  liberal  minds  and  the 
youth  believe  they  are  moving  backward 
to  keep  pace  with  the  Soviets.  Poland 
has  lost  her  old  lead  in  hoping  to  liberal- 
ize the  rest  of  satellite  Europe.  The 
enthusiasm  of  1956-57  is  dead.  As  the 
London  Times  of  December  3, 1965,  said: 

What  was  once  the  hatchery  of  new  ideas 
has  turned  Into  a  graveyard  of  lost  dreams. 

The  Times  speculated  that  the  saddest 
puzzle  of  East  Europe  is  how  Poland 
slipped  away  from  her  position  as  a  pace- 
maker in  political,  cultural,  and  economic 
affairs.  The  main  reason  is  perhaps  our 
lack  of  concern  when  the  centralist, 
Bolshevik  tendencies  were  again  reap- 
pearing. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  in  April 
1964: 

There  Is  an  atmosphere  of  discontent  that 
envelopes  the  country,  compounded  by 
annoyance  of  the  rising  prices,  shortages  of 
real  wages,  unemployment  and  Increasing 
restrictions.  An  Incident  could  generate  a 
spark  to  set  off  a  major  explosion.' 

These  were  the  very  conditions  that 
brought  a  change  in  1956.  But  because 
of  Gomulka's  retrenchment  and  an  ab- 
sence of  U.S.  pressure,  no  "Incident"  has 
generated  a  spark  that  could  lead  to  dis- 
engagement. The  present  government 
representing  itself  as  "heir"  to  the  1956 
uprising  has  in  fact  been  the  opponent, 
and  of  late  the  outspoken  foe  of  the 
progressive  Polish  faction  within  the 
Communist  Party  itself.' 

Today  life  in  Poland  is  diflBcult,  drab, 
and  without  any  evident  prospect  that  it 
is  about  to  improve  substantially.' 

The  infiuence  of  the  liberal  group  with- 
in the  Communist  Party,  who  held  most 
of  the  top  positions  after  1956,  has  de- 
creased considerably." 

The  Communist  guerrilla — partisans 
of  World  War  II  fame  led  by  Strzeleckl 
and  Klizsko  and  their  kind — are  now 
very  prominent  in  the  Polish  Minlsteries 
of  the  Interior,  Defense,  Culture,  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  Foreign  Trade.  The 
partisans,  who  were  cooperating  directly 
with  the  Red  Army  and  always  repre- 
sented the  hard  line,  have  even  man- 
aged to  build  up  the  secret  police  again. 
It  now  keeps  tabs  on  interparty  rivalry.*" 
The  degree  to  which  the  Gomulka  fac- 
tion and  the  partisans  have  increased 
their  infiuence  can  best  be  demonstrated 
by  the  increasing  membership  on  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
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Party.  The  following  chart  details  the 
status  of  the  major  groups  on  the  com- 
mittee in  1959  and  1964. 

19S9  1964 

Gomulka  faction 25  57 

Pulewska  faction 25  6 

Former    Socialists n  g 

NatoUn    faction 10  0 

Revisionist   faction 6  2 

Partisan 0  14 

The  Gomulka  faction  and  the  partisans 
have  more  than  doubled  their  ranks. 
In  1956,  Gomulka  and  the  revisionists 
supported  each  other  but  it  was  only  a 
limited  affair.  Gomulka,  an  old  revolu- 
tionary, had  strong  views  about  the  con- 
trols he  would  exercise.  The  result  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  influence 
of  the  hardliners." 

While  the  1956  changes  were  not  in- 
terpreted as  a  Polish  auschluss  out  of  the 
Communist  camp,  the  West  did  expect 
more  from  the  strong-willed,  practical 
Gomulka.  His  past  record  reveals  that 
he  was  as  liberal  as  he  had  to  be  to 
maintain  his  power.  It  is  also  evident 
that  his  leadership  has  continued  to  lose 
popular  support  since  1959.  It  was  then 
that  Gomulka  returned  to  key  positions 
individuals  prominent  as  adherents  of 
Stalinism. 

POLAND'S    XTNAVAttABn-rrT    TO    THE    WEST— TIES 
TO    THE    SOVIET    tTNION 

It  is  an  old  axiom  today  that  in  the 
longrun  the  foreign  policy  of  any  coun- 
try Is  determined  less  by  ideological 
forces  than  by  its  geography  and  history. 
The  striking  feature  of  the  current  po- 
Utical  scene  In  Poland  Is  that  while  Com- 
munist ideology  has  failed  to  take  firm 
roots  among  the  Polish  people,  the  Gov- 
ernment's foreign  policy  on  particular 
issues  is  endorsed  by  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  Poles." 

Poland's  foreign  policy  has  always 
been  sensitive  to  her  geographic  position; 
sandwiched  between  an  aggressive  Ger- 
many and  historically  hostile  Russia. 
Because  of  the  superiority  of  German 
technology  and  organization,  German- 
ization  usually  presents  a  far  greater 
threat  to  Poland  than  Russification.'" 
It  is  Germany  which  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Poles  represents  the  arch  enemy."  The 
memory  of  German  occupation  of  Poland 
during  World  War  n,  when  the  Poles 
were  literally  threatened  with  naUonal 
extermination  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis, 
only  intensifies  their  inclination.'"  Nor 
have  the  Poles  forgotten  that  the  West, 
France  and  Great  Britain  did  not  come 
to  their  aid  during  the  Nazi  invasion  of 
1939." 

Because  Soviet  policy  regarding  West 
Germany  meets  with  the  approval  of 
virtually  all  Poles,  and  because  the  Polish 
regime  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  modi- 
cum of  independence  of  action,  some 
degree  of  reconciliation  between  the 
Government  and  the  society  has  oc- 
curred. But  friction  between  the  two 
continues. 

Poland's  main  concerns  have  been  in : 
West  Germany's  reemergence  as  an  In- 
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dependent  state,  revival  of  the  Gennan 
military  force,  persistent  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  Bonn  government  to  accept 
the  Oder-Neisse  border,  and  Germany's 
Drominent  role  in  the  anti-Commxinist 
alliance.  These  make  the  Poles  once 
s^ain  fearful  of  their  Western  neighbor. 
The  indefinite  postponement  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  Oder-Neisse  frontier  by  the 
Western  Powers,  made  the  Soviet  sup- 
port of  crucial  importance  to  Poland. 
Included  in  this  area  is  the  second  great- 
est industrial  region  of  East  Europe. 
Its  retention  is  needed  if  Poland  is  to  be 
the  industrial  power  she  desires  to  be- 
come. The  problem  of  holding  these 
pre -German  provinces  overshadows  the 
Polish-Soviet  territorial  disputes  which, 
for  practical  political  reasons,  have 
gradually  faded  into  the  background." 

Poland's  best  national  interest  is  seen 
as  protecting  herself  from  Germany, 
and  retairung  her  Western  provinces. 
Soviet  Union  has  identical  interests. 
Consequently,  both  benefit  from  contin- 
ued present  relationship.  And,  Ameri- 
can national  interest,  it  would  appear, 
lies  in  maintaining  the  strength  of  West 
Germsmy. 

Our  attitude  with  regard  to  possible 
disengagement  in  Central  Europe  has 
been  influenced — and  wisely — by  con- 
sideration for  West  Germany,  our 
strongest  and  possibly  the  most  faithful 
ally  in  Europe.  For  obvious  reasons. 
West  Germany  is  opposed  to  any  relaxa- 
tion in  East- West  relations.  They  fear 
that  any  "deal"  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would,  in 
practice,  mean  the  acceptance  of  the 
status  quo,  impl3rtng  not  only  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  division  of  Germany, 
but  also  recognition  of  the  Oder-Neisse 
line.  This  is  difficult  for  any  German 
politician  to  accept.  If  the  United 
States  attempts  a  disengagement  policy 
alone,  it  will  alienate  its  strongest  ally. 
And,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  var- 
ious East  European  regimes  would  suc- 
ceed in  achieving  independence  from 
Moscow. 

The  Poles  so  far  have  little  choice 
other  than  to  cherish  the  present  Soviet 
guarantee  of  their  territorial  interests. 

U.S.  abandonment  of  NATO's  contro- 
versial MLP  concept  did  not  significantly 
improve  oiu:  relations  with  Poland  as  had 
been  anticipated." 

The  United  States  should  not  relin- 
quish Its  legitimate  Interests  In  West 
Germany  for  a  limited  degree  of  Internal 
autonomy  in  Poland.  The  condition 
Poles  ask,  disengagement  from  central 
Europe,  Is  too  high  a  price.  That  the 
Polish  myth,  nevertheless  persists  may 
be  attributed  in  large  part  to  our  national 
desire  to  see  in  Poland  a  weakening  of 
Russian  Influence.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, however,  it  Is  questionable 
whether  Poland  will  go  any  further  with- 
out direct  American  Influence. 

Economic  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  fear  of  West  Grermany  and  her 
own  miilltary  weakness  make  Poland  very 
much  a  part  of  the  Communist  bloc." 


POLAND'S    ECONOMIC    DEPENDENCE    ON    THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Poland's  dependency  on  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate.  "A 
turn  of  two  valves  and  a  flip  of  a  railway 
switch  would  halt  the  flow  of  vital  oil, 
gas,  and  iron  ore  from  Russia  to  Po- 
land." " 

Although  direct  political  interference 
by  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  blatantly  ex- 
posed, the  Soviet  ability  to  mold  Polish 
policy  remains.  Based  on  the  economic 
and  strategic  interests  of  the  Poles,  rigid 
conformity  to  Soviet  dicta  has  disap- 
peared. However,  indirect  control 
through  economic  pressures  may  well  be 
a  more  efficacious  technique  for  main- 
taining Soviet  ascendancy. 

The  Soviets  have  been  clever  in  seek- 
ing to  influence  the  Poles.  In  1965,  So- 
viet Union  canceled  a  $525  million  Polish 
debt  to  ease  Poland's  losses  stemming 
from  shipments  of  coal.  Any  Polish  flex- 
ibility must  contend  with  two  decades  of 
Soviet  economic  dominance,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  that  could  be  altered  with- 
out considerable  damage  to  Polish 
interest.  The  breadth  and  depth  of  So- 
viet economic  impact  might  well  be  the 
major  feature  which,  for  the  time  being, 
o£Fsets  some  of  the  recent  political  con- 
cessions and  precludes  substantially 
greater  Polish  economic  independence." 

Several  crucial  factors  militate  against 
the  possibility  of  Poland's  greater  eco- 
nomic self-assertion  in  the  immediate 
future,  ignoring  for  the  moment  Soviet 
political  and  strategic  considerations. 
The  Soviet  economic  involvement  of  the 
past  has  been  profound.  An  obviously 
limiting  factor  upon  P(dish  maneuvera- 
bility is  the  nature  of  Its  industrializa- 
tion. This  has  revolved  around  Soviet 
blueprints,  equipment,  and  methods, 
completion  of  projects,  and  flow  of  re- 
placements in  accordance  with  initial 
technical  specifications  which  depend 
upon  continued  Soviet  cooperation.  Of 
equal  influence  is  the  degree  to  which  the 
Polish  economy  has  been  coordinated  in 
CEMA  among  bloc  countries. 

Poland's  largest  trading  partner  was 
and  is  the  Soviet  Union.  Last  year  the 
Soviets  bought  32  percent  of  the  goods 
exported  from  Poland  and  supplied  It 
with  29  percent  of  all  imported  goods. 
Soviet  Union  is  Poland's  main  supplier  of 
industrial  equipment.  This  is  especially 
important,  because,  like  most  European 
Communist-ruled  countries,  Poland  is 
spending  a  substantial  part  of  her  na- 
tional income  every  year  in  a  headlong 
rush  to  industrialize.  In  1963,  Poland 
ruled  out  any  change  tn  plans  to  alter 
the  concentration  on  heavy  industry  in 
favor  of  consumer  oriented  economy. 
Without  Soviet  aid  Poland  would  be 
helpless. 

Since  the  creation  oi  Polish  Peoples 
Republic  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  and  re- 
mains its  biggest  trade  partner.  For 
several  years  the  share  of  trade  with  the 
Soviets  has  been  about  30  percent,  while 
trade  with  other  Communist  countries 
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was  40  percent.  During  the  period  from 
1950-55,  Soviets  were  Poland's  main  sup- 
pliers of  capital  equipment,  contributing 
to  its  6-year  plan.  The  Russians  have 
also  become  the  principal  supplier  of 
basic  raw  materials;  iron  ore,  crude  oil, 
nonferrous  metals,  and  so  forth.  Be- 
tween 1956  and  1960,  trade  with  the  So- 
viet Union  increased  by  44  percent,  with 
imports  raised  by  48  percent  and  exports 
to  39  percent.  In  1960  the  U.S.S.R.  ex- 
ported 100  percent  of  Poland's  crude  oil 
need,  90  percent  of  its  nickel  minerals, 
78  percent  of  iron  ore.  74  percent  of 
chromium  ore,  75  percent  of  petroleum 
products,  73  percent  of  lumber.  65  per- 
cent of  cotton,  68  percent  of  tin,  45  per- 
cent of  zinc  concentrates,  and  47  percent 
of  grain.  In  turn,  Poland  was  able  to 
substantially  increase  its  exports  of  fin- 
ished industrial  goods,  machinery,  capi- 
tal equipment,  and  transportation  equip- 
ment, to  the  Soviets.  A  5-year  trade 
agreement  for  1961-65  signed  in  March 
1960  insured  exports  of  raw  materials 
and  capital  equipment  to  assure  Poland 
a  steady  market  for  its  export  commod- 
ities. 

An  agreement  on  Soviet  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  Poles,  to  build  large-scale 
industrial  enterprises,  was  also  signed. 
The  Soviet  Government  newspaper,  Iz- 
vestia,  on  March  11,  1960,  stated: 

The  agreements  signed  a  further  contribu- 
tion to  the  deepening  and  expanding  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  between  the  USSR  and 
Poland.  They  will  facilitate  better  fulfill- 
ment of  the  national  economic  plans  of  both 
countries  and  hence  will  promote  the 
strengthening  of  the  economic  power  of  the 
world  socialist  system.=2 

According  to  the  long-term  agreement, 
the  volume  of  goods  exchanged  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Poland  was  to  amount 
to  approximately  22  million  rubles  be- 
tween 1961  and  1965.  This  volume  in- 
creased approximately  60  percent  over 
the  levels  reached  in  the  preceding  5 
years.  During  that  period,  Soviets  con- 
tinued to  deliver  equipment  for  indus- 
trial enterprises  already  under  construc- 
tion and  offered  technical  assistance  in 
building  certain  other  industrial  enter- 
prises. Poland  in  turn  delivered  to  the 
Soviet  Union  120  seagoing  ships,  15,000 
railroad  tank  cars,  1,750  railroad  pas- 
senger coaches,  equipment  for  sugar  re- 
fineries, used  factories,  and  certain  other 
industrial  enterprises,  machine  tools  and 
cables,  23  million  tons  of  coal,  and  3  mil- 
lion tons  of  coke. 

In  1962  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  another  trade  protocol  which  rep- 
resented an  increase  in  growth  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  The  Polish 
Foreign  Trade  Minister,  Mr.  Trampczyn- 
ski,  said  that  the  Polish-Soviet  agree- 
ment "will  be  of  greater  importance  for 
Polish  economic  development." "  This 
Increase  in  the  trade  exchange  of  1962 
was  a  result  of  the  further  strengthening 
and  widening  of  economic  cooperation 
between  Soviet  Union  and  Poland. 

In  1963,  the  trade  protocol  of  the  Soviet 
Union  constituted  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  comparison  with  the  trade  tum- 
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over  established  by  the  protocol  for 
1962." 

An  announcement  on  January  8,  1965, 
on  the  signing  of  the  Polish-Soviet 
Trade  Protocol  provided  for  a  substantial 
increase  in  trade  and  for  greater  speciali- 
zation of  production  in  related  indus- 
tries.°° 

The  trend  in  Soviet-Polish  relations 
since  the  creation  of  the  Polish  Peoples 
Republic  clearly  indicates  that  Poland  is 
economically  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  Withe' t  the  assistance  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Poland's  goal  as  an  industrial 
nation  cannot  be  achieved  unless  it  re- 
ceives substantial  assistance  from  the 
Western  World.  For  obvious  reasons  this 
assistance  to  Communist  countries  would 
not  be  in  our  best  national  interest. 

POLISH  FOREIGN   POLICY 

Poland's  foreign  policy  is  not  signifi- 
cantly different  from  that  of  the  Soviet 
Lnion.-'" 

Gomulka's  foreign  policy  has  followed 
Moscow's  cues  for  many  years.  In  June 
1958  Gomulka  strongly  denounced  Mar- 
shal Tito's  cooperation  with  the  West 
and  expressed  his  approval  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  Premier  Imre 
Nagy  during  the  days  of  the  revolt.  Prom 
1960,  his  accord  with  Russian  policy  has 
found  an  even  more  positive  expression. 
By  1962,  Gomulka  could  say  that  "never 
in  history  have  relations  between  Poland 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  been  as  close  as  now." 

Information  furnished  the  CIA  in  1963 
by  important  defectors  from  the  Polish 
secret  service  revealed  the  alarming  ex- 
tent of  Polish  spying  activities.  The  full 
scope  of  his  testimony  still  has  not  been 
released,  but  it  is  known  that  five  State 
Department  officials  and  marines  as 
signed  to  guard  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Warsaw  were  compromised  by  Polish 
women,  agents  of  the  Polish  secret  po- 
Uce." 

At  the  U.N.  with  the  exception  of  the 
isolated  case  of  Hungary  where  Poland 
voted  to  condemn  Soviet  suppression  of 
the  revolt.  Gomulka's  representative  has 
not  deviated  from  the  position  of  the 
Soviets.  There  have  been  only  a  few 
occasions  where  the  Polish  delegates  ab- 
stained from  voting  with  the  bloc.  In 
the  main  Poland  has  not  taken  a  public 
position  opposite  that  taken  by  the  So- 
viet Union. 

POLAND   AND    VIETNAM 

Nowhere  is  Polish  adherence  to  the  So- 
viet line  more  pronounced  than  on  the 
issue  of  Vietnam.  Poland  is  engaged  in 
a  war  by  proxy  against  the  United  States. 
It  is  giving  moral  and  economic  support 
to  our  enemies  in  Vietnam.  Gomulka's 
reaction  to  U.S.  activities  in  Vietnam  Is 
both  vehement  and  vilifying.  American 
action  is  daily  portrayed  in  the  Polish 
press  and  in  other  communication  media. 
The  government  has  openly  accused  the 
United  States  of  genocide," 
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Poland  extends  credit  to  North  Viet- 
nam for  the  enlargement  of  its  railroad 
fabricating  plants,  building  material 
plants,  and  gives  expert  advice  in  coal 
mining.  On  October  2,  1966,  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation  in  Warsaw  signed 
an  agreement  providing  new  aid  and  ad- 
ditional credits  for  Hanoi.  Among  the 
Polish  delegation  negotiating  for  this  aid 
was  Gen.  Marian  Granewski,  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  Since  Octo- 
ber 1958,  Granewski  has  been  a  member 
of  the  State  Council  for  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy,  since  late  1960  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Technology,  and 
since  late  1963,  Chief  (Armed  Forces)  In- 
spector for  Technology  and  Planning. 
Granewski's  presence  may  have  been  in- 
dicative of  the  sort  of  aid  North  Vietnam 
is  after  from  Poland." 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  28,  1966,  it  was  annotmced  that 
Poland  would  give  $30  million  in  credits 
to  North  Vietnam. 

On  October  18,  1966,  Gomulka  sent 
a  letter  to  all  Communist  parties  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  calling  for  a  joint  conference 
on  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  On  October  5, 
1966.  Radio  Warsaw  announced  that  Po- 
land was  going  to  establish  a  permanent 
representative  of  the  Nationalist  Liber- 
ation Front  of  South  Vietnam  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  All-Polish  Front  of  National 
Unity. 

On  October  17.  1966,  two  Polish  agree- 
ments were  made  to  aid  North  Vietnam. 
The  Deputy  Premier  of  Poland  Jaro- 
szewics  said  "both  civil  and  defense  de- 
liveries which  contributed  to  repelling  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam."  The  North 
Vietnam  press  agency  from  Moscow  re- 
ported on  October  19,  1966.  that  the  Po- 
lish agreements  included  the  following: 
First.  Long-term,  interest-free  loans 
for  1967  from  Poland  to  Vietnam; 

Second.  Nonrefundable  economic  as- 
sistance for  1967  from  Poland  to  Viet- 
nam; 

Third.  Polish  training  of  North  Viet- 
namese technicians  and  technical  work- 
ers in  Poland,  and 

Fourth.  Goods  exchange  and  pay- 
ments in  1967. 

Similar  agreements  as  outlined  above 
were  made  between  Poland  and  North 
Vietnam  on  January  10,  1965,  and  June 
12,  1965. 

In  addition,  Polish  ships  regularly 
make  runs  to  the  Haiphong  Harbor 
carrying  supplies  to  sustain  the  economy 
of  North  Vietnam  and  to  support  the 
war  machine  of  the  Vietcong. 

From  all  this  one  could  conclude  that 
Poland  has  significantly  contributed  to 
the  American  casualty  list  on  the  battle- 
groimds  of  Vietnam.  Polish  economic 
assistance  only  prolongs  this  conflict. 
American  aid  to  Poland  would  seem  to 
be  offering  the  very  vehicle  through 
which  Gomulka  can  offer  his  aid  to  the 
enemy  we  seek  to  stop.  It  is  sheer  folly 
to  continue  buttressing  this  typ>e  of  self- 
defeat. 

We  should  demand  not  only  the  full 
payment,  in  dollars,  for  credits  we  ex- 
tended to  Gomulka  since  1957,  but  also  a 
halt  to  any  aid  whatsoever  unless  and 
until  Poland  ceases  its  support  of  the 
Vietcong.  After  all,  the  $26  million  due 
this  year  on  the  first  installment  is  sig- 


nificant enough  so  that  Mr.  Gomulka 
would  feel  quite  a  pinch  where  it  hurts 
him  most — his  need  of  hard  currency. 

POLAND    EXPORTS    COMMUNISM 

A  basic  premise  imderlying  UJS.  policy 
toward  Poland  is  that  while  it  is  a  Com- 
mimist  coimtry  it  is  not  engaged  in  sub- 
versive activity  and  accordingly  is  not 
a  threat  to  the  security  of  this  country. 
In  brief,  Poland  does  not  seek  to  export 
commianism.  However.  Poland  has  ex- 
tended economic  credit  totalling  about 
$200  million  to  various  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  free  world  since  1954. 
Most  of  this  total  consists  of  commit- 
ments made  since  1958.  Although  Pol- 
ish credits  account  for  a  small  percentage 
of  the  economic  credits  and  grants  ex- 
tended to  the  underdeveloped  countries 
by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  nevertheless, 
Poland  is  an  instrument  of  Communist 
foreign  policy. 

Recipients  of  Polish  credits  for  eco- 
nomic purposes  were:  Yugoslavia,  Bra- 
zil, Iran,  Indonesia,  India,  Tunisia, 
Guinea,  and  Ghana. 

In  addition,  Poland  has  provided  some 
military  assistance  in  the  past  to  In- 
donesia. Economic  credits  have  gener- 
ally been  used  to  finance  purchases  and 
installations  of  Polish  industrial  and 
transport  equipment.  In  a  number  of 
cases  Polish  technical  assistance  and 
services  are  a  part  of  the  grant.  This 
means  the  presence  of  Polish  citizens  in 
these  foreign  countries.  That  foreign 
aid  activity  of  Communist  countries  con- 
stitutes an  excellent  cover  for  subversive 
activities  is  well  known.  In  India  in  1960 
Polish  technical  services  were  employed 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
$30  million  dollars  worth  of  industrial 
projects.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, Indian  specialists  will  undergo 
training  in  Polish  industries  preparatory 
to  operating  the  plan. 

These  examples,  occurring  under  the 
regime  of  Mr.  Gomulka,  are  an  evidence 
of  Poland's  willingness  to  use  economic 
grants  and  credits  to  serve  the  Commu- 
nist cause. 

POLAND    BARS    TJ.S.    RELATIONS 

Credit  sales  agreement  from  June, 
1957  to  the  present  total  over  one-half 
billion  dollars.  These  include  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  equipment 
and  materials  and  medical  supplies.  It 
represents  a  substantial  U.S.  investment 
in  Poland,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  In 
1965,  for  instance,  the  U.S.  bought  $65 
million  worth  of  Polish  products  while 
selling  Poland  only  $35  million,  thus  pro- 
viding Poland  with  a  $30  million  favor- 
able balance  of  trade.'" 

In  addition,  we  spent  over  $15  million 
for  a  children's  hospital  in  Cracow.  In 
1964.  the  U.S.  supported  Poland's  appli- 
cation to  participate  in  the  "Kennedy 
round"  negotiations  at  Geneva."' 

One  wonders  whether  our  policy  has 
served  the  cause  of  freedom  or  simply 
helped  entrench  authoritarian  and  inef- 
ficient regime.  The  answer  appears  to 
be  directed  toward  the  latter.  Gomulka 
has  indicated  that  Poland's  trade  was  at 
a  higher  level  with  the  West  than  he 
personally  would  like."   It  is  evident  that 
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he  fears  his  country's  Involvement  with 
the  West,  althoxigh  his  need  for  hard 
currency  is  growing  all  the  time. 

The  chief  Polish  advocate  of  rap- 
prochement between  East  and  West, 
Hochfeld,  was  removed  from  political 
power  by  Gomulka.  The  United  States 
finds  itself  the  largest  foreign  holder  of 
zlotys,  over  $11  billion  in  all.  Despite 
our  lavish  assistance,  Gomulka  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion  said  that  Polish 
economic  troubles  could  in  part  be 
ascribed  to  the  Western  World.  Mr. 
Gomulka  said  in  1962: 

We  turn  our  face  too  much  toward  the 
West,  toward  the  highly  developed  capitalist 
countries.  Almost  thirty  percent  of  our  total 
trtide  turnover  Is  done  in  capitalist  markets. 
Experience  shows  how  dangerous  such  a 
prop>ortlon  Is  to  our  economy. 

There  are  other  indications  of  how  the 
Polish  Government  has  reacted  against 
the  United  States — in  April  1965,  the 
Government-owned  newspaper,  Zycie 
Warsaw,  accused  the  Warsaw  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times,  David 
Halderstam,  of  a  "malicious  presenta- 
tion of  Poland  to  readers." 

LOSS   OF    POLITICAL    FREEDOM    IN   POLAND 

Party  Secretary  Gomulka  looks  at  Po- 
land from  the  eyes  of  a  Communist  con- 
servative. While  he  may  object  to  the 
terror  associated  with  Stalinism,  he  be- 
lieves thoroughly  in  centralized  control 
of  Poland  and  In  top-down  economic 
procedures. 

Though  the  Poles  today  still  enjoy 
a  small  measure  of  personal  and  cultural 
liberty,  perhaps  greater  than  any  other 
inhabitants  of  the  Commiuiist  world, 
recently  even  those  have  been  seen  erod- 
ing. This  plus  evidence  of  a  tightening 
of  policy  in  agriculture,  education,  mili- 
tary scrutiny,  and  economic  planning  in- 
dicates that  at  the  time  when  some 
liberalization  is  being  permitted  by  cer- 
tain other  Commimist  regimes,  Gomulka 
pushes  toward  greater  conformity." 

One  indication  of  the  loss  of  political 
freedom  in  Poland  is  that  while,  officially, 
strikes  are  allowed,  they  are  promoted  by 
the  state  trade  imions  subservient  more 
and  more  to  Gomulka's  decrees. 

Following  an  example  set  by  the  So- 
viets, Gomulka's  courts  carried  out  the 
first  execution  for  "economic  crimes" 
since  Stalin's  days,  in  March  1965. 

Criticism  of  the  regime  can  once  again 
lead  to  a  loss  of  job.  After  the  protest 
letter  from  a  group  of  Poland's  most 
prominent  intellectuals  in  1964,  12  of  the 
country's  best-known  writers  and  teach- 
ers were  suspended  from  their  posts.'* 

Another  Indication  of  the  loss  of  po- 
litical freedom  in  Poland  has  been  an 
enlargement  of  the  Communist  Party 
candidates  in  the  balloting  for  the  parlia- 
ment. In  each  election  since  Gomulka 
has  returned  to  power  the  percentage  of 
seats  in  the  parliament  held  by  the  Com- 
munists has  increased  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  members  of  the  coalition. 

The  Communists  have  made  substan- 
tial gains  in  local  governing  bodies.  To- 
day it  is  estimated  that  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  local  governing  bodies' 
membership  are  held  by  Commiuilsts. 
The  Commimist  Party  runs  Poland,  but 
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except  for  the  top  level  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  has  been  a  minority  rule,  heavily 
dependent  for  local  administration  on 
the  subservient  United  Peasants  and 
Democratic  Party,  and  on  cooperating 
independent  politicians.  In  many  vil- 
lages there  are  no  Communist  Party  or- 
ganizations at  all.  But  tlie  situation  is 
changing.  The  shortage  of  Communist 
activities  at  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid 
became  acute  after  the  1956  Poznan  up- 
rising. A  1958  purge  of  dissident  mem- 
bers ordered  by  Gomulka  cut  more  than 
200,000  from  the  rolls.  The  party  level 
in  1959,  for  example,  was  300.000  below 
the  1956  level.  In  the  1958  provincial 
elections,  the  party  was  able  to  find  only 
enough  trustworthy  Communists  to  fill 
an  average  of  one  seat  tn  four  on  the 
local  councils.  A  major  rebuilding  drive, 
not  yet  completed,  was  started  in  1960 
when  a  total  of  167,000  new  admissions 
into  the  party  were  granted.  Since  1958, 
worker  membership  has  been  raised 
from  37  percent  to  near  40  per- 
cent, and  peasant  membership  has  risen 
to  12  percent.  This  indicates  that  Com- 
munist Party  membership  is  on  the  rise 
in  Poland,  at  the  expense  of  the  inde- 
pendent and  non-Communist  members 
of  the  coalition.  The  entire  political 
situation  in  Poland  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  Communist  Party  is  moving  In 
giant  strides,  back  to  the  position  of  in- 
fluence and  power  it  had  prior  to  October 
1956. 

LOSS    OF    BELIGIOnS    FREEDOM    IN    POLAND 

There  is  only  one  organization  in 
Poland  which  can  succesBfully  compete 
with  the  regime  for  the  aDegiance  of  the 
population.  This  is  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church.  In  order  to  eliminate  any  such 
potential  threat,  Gomulka  has  been  em- 
ploying a  variety  of  means  to  destroy  the 
prestige  of  the  church  and  to  transform 
It  into  a  government-directed  group. 

For  the  past  several  years,  gestures  of 
accommodation  toward  the  church  have 
ceased.  In  1958,  the  government  Inter- 
posed itself  to  collect  "duty"  on  several 
million  dollars  worth  of  food  stock  given 
to  the  church  for  relief  by  Roman  Cath- 
olic charity  groups  In  the  United  States. 
Newsprint  paper  has  been  withheld  from 
church-connected  papers  and  journals. 
Instances  of  church  censorship  occurred 
with  growing  frequency.  A  policy  of 
church  taxation  was  instituted  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  Lublin,  subjected 
to  crippling  retroactive  action.  In  1960, 
permission  to  build  a  new  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  newly  built  industrial 
complex  of  Nova  Huta  was  suddenly 
withdrawn,  though  it  was  previously 
granted. 

Building  permits  for  other  new 
churches  were  similarly  denied  or  with- 
drawn in  what  appeared  to  be  a  general 
policy  of  harassment.  In  1961,  religious 
Instruction  in  schools,  without  state  su- 
pervision, was  prohibited.  The  new  min- 
ister of  religious  education  was  formerly 
the  director  of  the  Polish  Association  of 
Atheists.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
assaults  by  the  militia  oa  church  dem- 
onstrations and  religious  pilgrimages. 
Church-operated  schools  have  been  again 
closed  down  and  school  property  seized. 
Following  the  trend,  students  in  four 
important  seminaries  received  orders  to 
report  for  military  duty.    Pope  Paul's 


special  service  in  the  Slavic  Rite  in  No- 
vember 1963  for  the  "church  in  silence" 
was  a  reminder  to  East  European  regimes 
that  the  situation  was  getting  out  of 
hand.'' 

It  is  inconceivable  for  Gomulka  and 
the  Cardinal  to  find  a  long-lasting  area  of 
cooperation — one  or  the  other  must 
eventually  yield.  Many  of  the  party  stal- 
warts are  also  good  Catholics  in  Poland — 
which  makes  the  situation  that  much 
more  complicated.  But  Gomulka  Is  de- 
termined to  alienate  the  clergy  from  the 
masses  by  placing  obstacles  for  training 
of  new  clerics  and  closing  various  reli- 
gious institutions.  As  of  now  most  of  the 
parochial  schools  and  minor  seminaries 
have  been  closed.  Similar  fate  has  been 
met  by  most  of  the  nurseries,  private 
schools,  nursing  schools,  and  other  in- 
stitutions operated  by  religious  orders. 
The  government  imposed  exorbitant  tax- 
ation and  unreasonable  limitations  on 
the  enrollment  of  students  to  maintain 
the  opposing  force  at  a  minimum.  Em- 
ployees of  religious  institutions  are 
dropped  from  social  security  rolls,  de- 
prived of  medical  and  hospital  benefits, 
retirement  and  disability  pensions,  and 
related  privileges. 

While  the  Catholic  Church  still  pos- 
sess sufficient  following  to  be  reckoned 
with,  the  Government  is  obviously  en- 
deavoring to  change  that  situation.* 

Thus  the  Communist  regime  church 
policy  is  one  of  unremitting  attack  In  an 
attempt  to  remove  its  strongest  competi- 
tor for  the  allegiance  of  the  Polish  peo- 
pie.  The  Government  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  misrepresent  the  position  of  the 
church  on  the  German  question,  inciting 
Polish  Catholics  against  their  German 
counterparts." 

Last  year  Poland  celebrated  its  mil- 
lennium as  a  Christian  nation.  Pope 
Paul  VI  was  denied  entry  by  the  Polish 
Government  to  attend  an  open  mass  in 
Jasna  Gora.  The  regime  went  to  all 
extremes  to  cut  attendance  at  this  his- 
toric affair — sponsoring  soccer  matches 
nearby,  warning  taxicab  drivers  not  to 
take  fares  to  Czestochowa,  and  the  like." 

The  state  travel  agency,  Orbls,  re- 
fused to  grant  passports  for  travelers  at 
the  Polish  border  for  the  pilgrimage  even 
at  Polish  Embassies  in  Western  coun- 
tries. 

LOSS    OF    INTELLECTTTAL    FREEDOM 

In  one  other  major  area  the  govern- 
ment has  moved  to  impose  its  will  over 
the  years.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
Gomulka  government  has  a  distinctly 
anti-intellectual  bias,  which  Is  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely.'' 

Freedom  of  the  press  that  fiowered 
briefiy  after  1956  has  receded  to  dark 
corners  once  again.  The  ugly  head  of 
censorship  is  quite  evident.  Writer's 
commissions  have  been  reduced  and 
many  papers  forced  to  cease  publica- 


*New  Leader,  May  11,  1964,  pg.  6. 

"Report  on  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Aus- 
tria and  Italy  made  by  the  Honorable  Clem- 
ent Zablocki  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  June,  1965. 

"For  full  background  on  the  Polish  Bish- 
op's letter  to  the  German  Bishop  and  the 
government's  misrepresentation  see  World 
Today,  May,  1966.  pg.  177. 

n  East  Europe,  June  1966,  pg.  42. 

"  Progressive,  May,  1964,  pg.  29. 
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tlon.  There  is  a  lot  to  write — but  very 
little  that  would  pass  the  censor's  scis- 
sors. 

Defeatism  and  apathy  of  the  past  are 
again  submerging  the  isolated  intellectu- 
als. Open  revolt  seems  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

To  attempt  to  control  this  dissatisfied 
generation  the  Government  is  adroitly 
attempting  to  buy  the  support  of  the  in- 
tellectual with  rewards  for  works  that 
comply  with  the  cultural  policy  of  the 
party.  Payments  ranging  from  100  per- 
cent up  to  250  percent  of  the  honorarium 
are  made  to  authors  whose  works  are  of 
"high  ideological,  artistic  value."  Spe- 
cial literary  fellowships  are  offered  to 
writers  who  have  been  previously  pub- 
lished. Planning  of  awards  is  left  to 
the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Arts,  which 
Indicates  that  those  who  refuse  to  toe 
the  line  may  not  benefit.*" 

A  dramatic  demonstration  against  the 
suppression  and  press  censorship  oc- 
curred on  March  14,  1964.  when  34  of 
Poland's  most  prominent  progressives 
signed  a  letter  of  protest  to  Premier 
Cyrankiewicz.    Their  letter  said: 

Restrictions  on  the  allocations  of  paper 
for  the  publication  of  books  and  periodicals 
and  the  tightening  of  censorship  create  a 
situation  that  threatens  the  development 
of  our  national  culture.  In  recognition  of 
the  existence  of  public  opinion,  the  right  to 
criticism,  the  right  of  free  discussion  and 
honest  information  as  a  necessary  element  of 
progress,  the  undersigned,  motivated  by  civic 
concern,  demand  that  the  Polish  cultural 
policy  be  altered  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
Polish  state  and  conducive  to  national  wel- 
fare." 

Among  the  signers,  were :  first,  Leopold 
Infeld,  Poland's  most  noted  theoretical 
physicist,  who  worked  with  Albert  Ein- 
stein; second.  Prof.  Todd  Katarbinski, 
one  of  the  country's  leading  philoso- 
phers and  until  1963  head  of  the  Polish 
Academy  of  Sciences;  third,  Antonio 
Slanimski,  the  nation's  most  noted  poet; 
fourth,  Adam  Wazyk,  author  of  the 
world-famous  "Poems  for  Adults";  fifth, 
Maria  Dabrawska,  winner  of  the  Polish 
state  literary  prize.  The  regime's  reac- 
tion was  swift.  Almost  half  were  banned 
from  writing  for  the  press  or  television 
and  lost  their  passports  for  traveling 
abroad.  Others  had  their  works  in  print 
halted.  The  only  national  circulation 
Catholic  newspaper  had  its  allocation  of 
paper  permanently  cut  by  10,000  copies. 
A  72-year-old  naturalized  American 
citizen  who  returned  to  Poland  to  retire 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  3  years  in 
prison  for  distributing  false  and  slander- 
ous material  against  the  regime.  He 
wrote  a  speech  which  criticized  restric- 
tions on  cultural  life  then  mailed  a  copy 
to  his  daughter  in  the  United  States. 

Gomulka's  security  police  exerted 
pressures  on  signators  to  induce  them  to 
withdraw  their  names.  Most  stood  firm, 
accepting  reprisals  rather  than  yield. 
Gomulka's  managed  press  noted  after- 
ward: 

We  do  not  see  a  place  for  books  and  plays 
whose  Ideological  and  moral  sense  is  directed 
against  socialism.** 


*"  Current  History,  April  10,  1964. 
"  New  York  Times,  April  18,  1964. 
"  New  York  Times,  AprU  18,  1964. 


In  February  1966,  Polish  writers  Ba- 
dowskl,  Gass,  Smecho,  Miller,  Grezens- 
ziskl,  Macklewicz,  Czemley,  and  others 
were  sentenced  by  the  state  court  for 
anti-Communist  views.  Czemley  was 
given  a  3-year  imprisonment  with  the 
loss  of  public  and  civil  rights. 

In  December  1966, 13  intellectuals  were 
expelled  from  the  party  after  writing  a 
letter  to  the  Central  Committee,  criticiz- 
ing it. 

Six  students  critical  of  Poland's  Com- 
munist government  were  suspended  from 
classes  and  faced  possible  expulsion  from 
Warsaw  University."  Two  cultural 
weeklies,  Przeglad  Kulturalny  and  Nasza 
Kultura,  were  discontinued. 

The  New  York  Times  for  December  21, 
1966,  reported  that  the  Communist 
Party  was  considering  sterner  measures 
against  its  own  dissatisfied  intellectuals. 
Among  the  steps  under  consideration  is 
the  expulsion  of  some  members,  which 
in  a  state -controlled  Poland  is  next  to 
the  poor  house. 

Typical  of  the  restrictions  gradually 
placed  upon  writers  and  journalists  can 
be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  literary  jour- 
nal, Po  Prostu.  First,  the  entire  edi- 
torial board  was  dismissed.  Then  the 
journal  was  dissolved  altogether. 
Another  popular  Warsaw  intellectual 
and  literary  magazine  of  similar  persua- 
sion, the  Crooked  Circle  was  also 
closed  as  was  a  similar  publication  in 
Cracow,  the  Flaming  Tomato.  In  suc- 
ceeding months,  Gomulka's  censorship 
and  dismissals  affected  numerous  other 
journals.  Party  control  of  the  writers' 
union  prevented  publication  of  contro- 
versial manuscripts.  The  size  of  the  edi- 
tions has  been  cut  and  republication  of 
certain  post- 1956  books  refused.  Novels 
and  plays  of  progressive  WItold  Gom- 
browitz  have  now  been  banned  from 
publication  and  stage. 

The  effect  of  communism  on  the  indi- 
viduals, particularly  the  Intellectual,  has 
already  been  dramatically  discussed  in 
such  books  as  Adam  Cshass'  "Marxism 
and  the  Individual"  and  "Capital  of 
Mind"  by  Czeslaw  Milosz.  These  books 
have  concentrated  on  the  individual's 
feelings  of  alienation,  the  bewilderment 
of  the  peasant  working  in  heavy  indus- 
try, the  anxiety  of  the  citizen  who  can- 
not make  his  voice  heard,  and  the  isola- 
tion of  a  writer  who  cannot  publish  what 
he  writes  in  the  Polish  state. 

The  party  is  fearful  of  the  liberal 
thought.  It  recognizes  that  it  is  a  dan- 
ger to  its  hold  on  the  people,  but  it  would 
threaten  party  authority  to  offer  people 
a  sense  of  involvement  by  permitting 
party  differences  to  be  published  and  by 
giving  a  freedom  of  reporting  in  the 
newspapers. 

In  the  final  analysis,  political,  intellec- 
tual, and  religious  freedom  are  incom- 
patible with  the  Communist  govern- 
ment. This  is  true  whether  the  govern- 
ment has  its  seat  in  Warsaw  or  Moscow. 
The  lesson  Is  a  brutal  one  and  one  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  comprehend. 

It  is  nevertheless  compelling.  No 
amount  of  U.S.  aid,  credits,  or  willingness 
to  foreign  debt  is  going  to  persuade 
Gomulka  into  making  significant  con- 
cessions on  the  political,  religious,  and 


"  Washington  Post,  November  10,  1966. 


intellectual  front  unless  pressure  is  ap- 
plied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  the  text  of  a  let- 
ter I  sent  over  the  weekend  to  President 
Johnson : 

Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENr:  The  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Poland  has  made  a  pro]x>BaI 
to  the  Polish  Government  whereby  certain 
Polish  debts  incurred  under  P.L.  480  (Pood 
for  Peace  Act)  would  be  payable  in  zlotys  to 
be  spent  for  mutually  agreed  upon  projects 
in  Poland.  If  this  proposal  Is  accepted  by 
the  Polish  government,  the  dollar  loss  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  between  now  and 
January  2,  1968  would  be  about  $18,000,000. 

A  thorough  study  of  Poland  and  its  out- 
side relationships  brings  me  to  conclude  that 
the  proposal  Is  clearly  against  our  national 
Interest.  I  strongly  urge  that  the  United 
States  withdraw  It  and  demand  Instead  full 
payment  in  dollars. 

My  reasons  are  set  out  In  a  "white  paper" 
I  have  prepared  entitled,  "Poland :  The  Myth 
of  the  Independent  Satellite."  a  copy  of 
which  is  attached.  In  It  I  question  the  va- 
lidity of  the  theory  which  underlies  our  pol- 
icy toward  Poland,  and  which  obviously  led 
to  the  present  proposal.    The  basic  points: 

1.  In  Poland,  Individual  liberty  Is  reced- 
ing, not  advancing. 

The  moderate  progress  made  toward  great- 
er personal,  political  and  religious  freedom 
following  the  October  1956  election  of  Mr. 
Gomulka  as  Commimlty  Party  Secretary  has 
receded.  The  Polish  government  has  pro- 
gressively and  forcefully  reasserted  the  fun- 
damental theory  which  holds  that  religious 
and  Intellectual  freedom  are  lncomi>atible 
with  Conmaunlsm. 

2.  Polish  national  Independence  is  a  myth. 

Because  of  the  Oder-Nelsse  boundary  dis- 
pute. West  Germany's  International  position 
and  Poland's  economic  and  mUltary  depend- 
ence on  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland  Is  simply 
unavaUable  to  the  West. 

3.  Poland  Is  heavily  engaged  In  a  war-by- 
proxy  against  the  United  States. 

This  Is  being  accomplished  through  eco- 
nomic, military,  political  and  moral  support 
for  our  enemies  In  Vietnam. 

Specific  evidence  is  offered  to  support  each 
of  these  contentions. . 

In  addition  to  policy  questions,  I  believe 
the  proposal  is  subject  to  legal  challenge  un- 
der the  language  and  legislative  history  of 
five  applicable  statutes : 

1.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  aa 
amended. 

2.  The  Battle  Act. 

3.  Public  Law  480,  as  amended. 

4.  The  "Flndley  Amendment"  to  the  Agrl. 
cultiore  Appropriation  Act  of  1967. 

5.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation 
Act  of  1966. 

"Accordingly,  I  respectfully  urge  that  the 
proposal  be  withdrawn  and  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment notified  that  the  United  States  will, 
until  further  notice,  expect  full  payment  in 
dollars  for  all  obligations  as  they  come  due. 
At  the  same  time  It  would  be  helpful  to 
inform  the  Polish  government  of  our  con. 
cern  over  the  recession  of  Individual  Uberty 
and  national  Independence  in  Poland,  and 
our  outrage  over  Poland's  war-by-proxy 
against  us. 

"This  would  offer  a  crucial  test  of  the 
Polish  myth.  By  dropping  the  war-by-proxy 
and  reversing  the  tide  against  Individual 
liberty,  the  Gomulka  government  could 
demonstrate  Polish  Independence — If  such  Is 
possible — and  thus  strengthen  Its  applica- 
tion for  United  States'  aid  In  the  future. 

"Heretofore  our  aid  has  been  one  of  the 
most  Important  stabilizing  forces  for  ttxe 
Gomulka  regime,  helping  to  maintain  an 
economic  level  above  that  which  would  pro- 
duce mass  dissatisfaction.    In  effect  our  aid 
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has  helped  to  provide  the  government's  mar- 
gin of  safety  during  the  same  period  In 
which  Individual  Uberty  haa  suffered  set- 
backs and  war-by-proxy  undertaken. 

"At  this  point  common  sense  dictates  that 
we  withhold  further  aid,  and  let  Mr.  Go- 
mulka  contemplate  the  consequences. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paiti.  Fuidlet, 
Representative  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  two  letters  on 
the  same  subjects  I  have  sent  recently 
to  the  Comptroller  General: 

congress  of  thk  united  states, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  14.  1967. 
Hon.  ii^»*»»  Staatb, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Staats:  At  the  present  time  the 
Executive  has  directed  our  ambassador  to 
Poland  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  the 
Polish  government  regarding  payment  this 
year  of  about  $18,000,000.  This  Is  an  obU- 
gatlon  that  Poland  Incurred  under  our  PL 
480  program.  On  January  2,  1967,  Poland 
paid  $3,700,000  In  dollars,  and  ova  govern- 
ment Is  considering  proposals  which  would 
allow  Poland  to  pay  off  this  dollar  debt  with 
zlotles  which  would  be  spent  for  mutually 
agreed  upon  purposes  In  Poland. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  which  deals  with  PL  480,  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  the  legislative  history  on  acts 
relating  to  Poland  since  1960  clearly  demon- 
strates that  Congress  Intended  a  restrictive 
policy  m  matters  of  foreign  aid,  trade  and 
PL  480  funds.  I  am  concerned  that  the  pro- 
posals of  the  executive  permitting  payment 
In  zlotles  violates  this  legislative  Intent  and 
ask  for  clarification  from  your  office. 

In  his  1961  State  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Kennedy  asked  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  amend  the 
Battle  Act  to  permit  the  United  States  to 
extend  aid  to  Poland  when  such  action  might 
be  In  the  nation's  best  Interest.  The  Con- 
gress did  not  do  so.  The  proposal  passed  the 
Senate,  but  the  House  failed  to  act.  Con- 
gress' failure  to  relax  a  rather  stiff  ban  re- 
garding Poland  under  the  Battle  Act  Is  Just 
one  Indication  among  many  that  Congress 
Intended  to  be  restrictive  In  Its  policy  of  aid 
to  Poland. 

In  the  same  State  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Kennedy  asked  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  permit  the  use 
of  U.S.-owned  Polish  currency  on  projects 
of  peace.  Congress  responded  by  passing 
only  one  such  authorization,  and  It  was  care- 
fully limited.  The  Congress  authorized  the 
President  to  use  $100,000  In  U.S.  owned  for- 
eign currencies  for  construction  of  a  U.S. 
sponsored  trade  school  In  Poland. 

In  1962,  the  Congress  again  dealt  with  the 
question  of  Poland  In  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations. The  House  siistalned  the  princi- 
ple that  aid  should  not  be  extended  to  na- 
tions "whose  government  Is  based  upon  that 
theory  of  government  known  as  Communism" 
except  for  funds  for  construction  of  a  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  In  Krakow,  Poland.  The  bill 
as  finally  enacted  prohibited  such  economic 
aid  to  Communist  countries  except  when  the 
President  determined  that  the  national  In- 
terest so  required.  Thus  the  Congress  again 
showed  general  objection  to  aid  to  Poland. 

In  1964  the  Congress  removed  Poland's 
status  as  a  "most  favored  nation"  under  our 
tariffs.  In  1966  the  Congress  declined  to  take 
up  the  President's  East-West  Trade  Bill 
which  would  have  relnstltuted  this  provision. 
Aside  from  questions  of  aid  and  trade 
arrangements,  Congrees  has  treated  Poland 
as  a  special  case  under  PL  480. 

Prom  the  beginning  all  PL  480  agreements 
■with  Poland  have  carefully  specified  that 
all  currency  proceeds  of  the  transaction  be 
reserved  exclusvely  for  U.S.  purposes — and 
none  for  economic  development  loans  and 


other  forms  of  assistance  provided  In  most 
PL   480    agreements   with   Other    countries. 
All  agreements  have,  furthermore,  specified 
that  the  local  currencies   accruing   to  the 
U.S.  ultimately  be  convertlWe  into  dollars. 
Thus  the  whole  record  of  Congressional 
Intent  shows  that  the  Congress  has  carefully 
avoided  foreign  aid  to  Poland  except  in  very 
Umlted  situations  where  exact  Congressional 
authorization  and  appropriation  were  given. 
The  effect  of  the  President's  proposal  on 
Poland,  as  I  understand  It.  would  circum- 
vent the  route  of  specific  Congressional  au- 
thorization and  would  violate  the  long  and 
consistent   record   of   Congfessional    Intent. 
The  whole  basis  of  these  negotiations  Is  that 
Poland  has  financial  problems  which  would 
place  a  great  burden  on  them  to  liquidate 
this  debt  in  dollars.     This  Is  eetabllshed  by 
the  President's  speech  in  New  York  City  on 
October  7  to  the  National  Conference  of  Edi- 
torial Writers  in  which  he  laid.  "The  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  reviewing  the  possibility  of 
easing   the  burden   of  Polish   debts   to   the 
U.S.  through  expenditures  of  our  Polish  cur- 
rency  holdings   which   would   be   mutually 
beneficial  to  both  countries."    Therefore,  to 
the  extent  that  we  ease  this  burden  our  pro- 
posals constitute  economic  aid  to  Poland. 

The  policy  of  restricting  economic  aid  to 
Poland  was  reaffirmed  by  the  88th  Congress 
when  it  enacted  my  amendment  which  elim- 
inated Poland  from  any  further  soft-cur- 
rency transactions  under  PL  480.  It  was  re- 
affirmed m  at  least  three  instances  by  the 
89th  Congress;  first.  In  the  Plndley  Amend- 
ment to  the  Appropriation  Bill  for  Agricul- 
ture and  Related  Agencies,  under  which  sub- 
sidized credit  under  PL  4$0  was  denied  to 
any  nation  like  Poland  which  trades  vrtth 
North  Vietnam;  second,  in  a  similar  provision 
m  the  legislative  history  on  the  same  bill  as 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
112,  part  18,  page  25308. 

Thus  in  all  three  instances  the  Congress 
clearly  demonstrated  its  opposition  to  PL 
480  being  used  as  foreign  economic  aid  to 
Poland.  The  proposals  submitted  to  the 
PolUh  government  by  the  executive  consti- 
tute economc  aid  in  that  tHelr  principal  pur- 
pose would  be  to  alleviate  Poland's  scarcity 
of  dollar  resources. 

I  request  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  Investigate  the  nature  of  the  proposal 
offered  and  the  terms  of  payment  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  conform  with 
the  Intent  of  Congress  as  mpressed  in  recent 
years.  j 

Sincerely  yours,        I 

PAtjL   FINDLET, 

Representative  in  Congress. 


press  accounts  the  Administration  has  offered 
the  Polish  government  the  option  of  repay- 
ing in  zlotys  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
dollar  payments  due  the  United  States  during 
1967.  These  zlotys  would  then  be  used  for 
"mutually  beneficial"  projects  In  Poland, 
which  Is  currently  reported  to  be  actively 
assisting  the  North  Vietnamese  government. 
If  these  facts  are  correct,  it  would  seem 
that  very  serious  legal  and  policy  questions 
are  raised. 

LEGAL   validity    DOUBTFUL 

The  legality  of  the  reported  Administra- 
tion proposal  U  subject  to  legal  challenge 
under  the  language  and  legislative  history  of 
five  applicable  statutes:  The  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  the  Battle  Act; 
Public  Law  480,  as  amended;  the  "Plndley 
rider"  to  the  Agricultural  Appropriations 
Act  of  1967;  and  the  Foreign  Assistance  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1966. 

FOREIGN   ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF    1961,  AS  AMENDED 

The  proposed  agreement  would  seem  to  be 
in  conflict  with  Section  620  (f )  and  (1)  of 
that  Act.  Section  620(f)  specifically  defines 
Poland  as  a  "Communist  country" '  and  Sec- 
tion 620(1)  prohibits  any  assistance  to  coun- 
tries which  are  "engaging  in  or  preparing  for 
aggressive  military  efforts  against"  the  United 
States,  a  nation  receiving  U.S.  assistance,  or 
a  nation  with  which  the  United  States  has 
a  P  L  480  sales  agreement  unless  there  Is  a 
Presidential  finding  that  such  efforts  have 
ceased  and  he  reports  the  same  to  Congress." 

In  the  present  situation,  if  Poland  is  pro- 
viding military  assistance  to  North  Vietnam, 
a  sister  Communist  state  that  Is  engaged  In 
open  vrarfare  against  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam,  a  beneficiary  of  both  U.S. 
foreign  aid  and  P.L.  480  sales,  the  term 
"aggressive  military  efforts"  should  be  con- 


congress  op  the  unitea  states, 

House  of  Repw^entatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  18. 1967. 
Hon.  ELMER  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the^  United  States, 
General  Accounting  OjJSceJ 
Washington.  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  On  January  13,  1967  I 
wrote  your  office  requestiBg  a  report  on  the 
legality  of  our  proposal  to  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment In  which  we  would  permit  the  debts 
incurred  by  Poland  under  Public  Law  480  to 
be  repaid  in  zlotys.  These  zlotys  would  then 
be  used  for  "mutually  beneficial"  projects  In 
Poland. 

The  factual  circumstances  appear  to  be  as 
follows : 

facts 

Pursuant  to  agreement!  under  Public  Law 
480  between  the  U.S.  and  Polish  governments, 
during  the  period  1956-64  large  quantities  of 
U.S.  farm  commodities  have  been  sold  to 
Poland  for  their  local  currency  (zlotys) . 
These  currencies  (worth  approximately  one- 
half  billion  dollars)  are  accumulated  In  Po- 
land and  cannot  be  used  for  any  "country 
uses"  there.  Only  limited  "U.S.  uses"  are 
permitted.  Poland  has  agreed  to  repay  the 
proceeds  of  these  sales  In  U.S.  dollars,  rather 
than  m  local  currency.     According  to  recent 


1  Section  620  (f)  reads  as  follows: 
"(f)  No  assistance  shaU  be  furnished  under 
this  Act,  as  amended  (except  section  214(b) ) , 
to   any   Communist   country.     This   restric- 
tion may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  au- 
thority  contained    in    this    Act   unless   the 
President  finds  and  promptly  reports  to  Con- 
gress that:  (1)  such  assistance  Is  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States;    (2)   that  the 
recipient  country  is  not  controlled  by  the 
International    Communist    conspiracy;    and 
(3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote  the 
independence  of  the  recipient  country  from 
International     communism.       For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  phrase  "Com- 
munist  country"  shall   Include   specifically, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  foUovrtng  countries: 
"Peoples  Republic  of  Albania,  Peoples  Re- 
public   of    Bulgaria,    Peoples    Republic    of 
China,  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic,  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic  (East  Germany). 
Estonia,  Hungarian  Peoples  Republic.  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  North  Korean  Peoples   Republic. 
North   Vietnam,   Outer   Mongolia-Mongolian 
Peoples  Republic.  PolisBK.Peoples  Republic 
Rumanian  Peoples  Republic.  Tibet.  Federal 
Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  Cuba,  and 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (includ- 
ing its  captive  constitutent  republics) ." 
'Section  620(1)  reads  as  follows: 
"(1)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment  and   Assistance   Act   of   1954,   to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  is 
engaging    In    or    preparing    for    aggressive 
military    efforts    directed    against    (1)     the 
United  States,  (2)   any  country  receiving  m- 
slstance  under  this  or  any  other  Act,  or  (3) 
any  country  to  which  sales  are  made  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  until  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  military  efforts  or  prep- 
arations have  ceased  and  he  reports  to  the 
Congress   that   he   has   received   assurances 
satisfactory  to  him  that  such  mUltary  ef- 
forts or  preparations  will  not  be  renewed. 
ThU  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant 
to  any  authority  contained  In  this  Act." 
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strued  to  Include  the  shipment  of  military 
equipment  to  a  nation  actively  engaged  In 
armed  conflict  against  American  troops.  As 
of  this  date.  Congress  has  not  been  Informed 
of  a  Presidential  finding  that  these  efforts 
have  ceased.  Therefore,  the  extension  of  aid 
to  Poland  by  converting  a  dollar  obligation 
into  foreign  currencies  for  use  by  that  na- 
tion for  Its  Internal  welfare  would  appear  to 
be  contrary   to  this  provision   of  law. 

BATTLE  act 

Section  101  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Control  Act  of  1951  (the  Battle  Act) 
declares  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
be  that  no  military,  economic  or  financial 
assistance  shall  be  supplied  to  any  nation 
unless  It  applies  an  embargo  on  certain  mili- 
tary and  strategic  shipments  to  any  nation 
or  combination  of  nations  threatening  the 
security  of  the  United  States.' 

Again  In  the  present  situation,  the  con- 
version of  dollar  repayment  obligations  into 
foreign  currency  grants  is  certainly  a  form 
of  "economic  or  financial  assistance"  and  the 
shipment  by  Poland  of  any  "Battle  Act" 
materials  to  North  Vietnam  Is  certainly 
"threatening  the  security  of  the  United 
States."  The  Presidential  waiver  authority 
in  other  parts  of  the  Battle  Act  has  ap- 
parently not  been  exercised  In  this  particu- 
lar Instance.* 

PUBLIC  LAW  480  AND  FINDLET  RIDER 

Sales  of  U.S.  farm  commodities  for  zlotys 
were  prohibited  by  the  1964  amendments  to 
Public  Law  480.5 

The  1964  amendments  were  adopted  by 
Congress  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  ex- 
cessive amounts  of  foreign  currency  were 
being  accumulated  in  Poland  and  that  any 
future  problems  of  repayment  In  hard  cur- 
rency would  only  be  aggravated  by  future 
soft  currency  sales.  In  revsTlting  the  pro- 
visions dealing  with  Communist  countries  In 
1964,  Poland  was  treated  differently  from 
Yugoslavia,  the  only  other  Communist  na- 
tion receiving  concessional  sales  from  the 
United  States  under  P.L.  480.  Both  coun- 
tries were  permitted  to  have  dollar  credit 
sales  under  P.L.  480,  but  sales  to  Poland, 
because  of  her  participation  In  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  were  limited  to  repayment  within  five 
years.  Yugoslavia  was  permitted  repayment 
terms  to  run  as  long  as  20  years. 

In  the  1966  amendments  to  PX.  480,*  local 
currency  sales  were  again  prohibited  but  both 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  were  treated  the  same 
as  far  as  eligibility  for  long-term  dollar  credit 
sales  running  up  to  20  years  for  repayment. 
Both  nations,  however,  were  affected  by  the 
North  Vietnam-Cuba  clause  in  the  new  law ' 
and  by  the  "Flndley  rider"  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations  Act  for  FY  1967."  The 
Flndley  rider,  as  far  as  North  Vietnam  Is 
concerned,  is  Identical  to  the  language  of  the 
new  P.L.  480  statute.' 

Under  the  language  of  this  law,  Poland  Is 
obviously  Ineligible  for  any  P.L.  480  sales 
agreements  at  this  time.    This  Is  true  not 


only  because  of  Poland's  supplying  of  mili- 
tary equipment  to  North  Vietnam,  but  also 
because  of  the  presence  of  Polish  ships  in  the 
Haiphong  Harbor.  (The  Polish  government 
has  reportedly  asked  for  compensation  for 
damage  to  a  Polish  ship  that  was  unloading 
In  North  Vietnam) . 

In  other  words.  Pi.  480  as  now  written 
prohibits  any  concessional  sales  agreements 
with  Poland.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  Con- 
gressional Intent  could  be  construed  toward 
permitting  what  Is  In  substance.  If  not  In 
form  a  dollar  gift  to  a  nation  with  which  con- 
cessional dollar  trode  Is  banned.  Put  an- 
other way.  nothing  In  the  language  or  legis- 
lative history  of  P.L.  480  In  any  way  directly 
or  indirectly  authorizes,  directs,  or  encourages 
the  Administration  to  convert  dollar  debts 
into  local  currency  grants  to  nations  which 
are  ineligible  for  concessional  sales. 

FOREIGN     ASSISTANCE     APPROPRIATIONS     ACT     OF 
196S 

Section  109(b)  of  that  Act  states  that 
there  shall  be  no  economic  assistance  to  any 
nation  whose  government  is  based  on  the 
theory  of  Communism  unless  there  Is  a 
Presidential  determination  of  national 
Interest  and  notification  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  and  pub- 
lication of  the  same  in  the  Federal  Register." 

In  the  present  case  there  has  not  been  such 
a  finding  In  regard  to  Poland  and  there  has 
been  no  notice  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Thus,  the  furnishing  of  this  form  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Poland  without  an  ap- 
propriate Presidential  finding  would  not  be 
lawful. 

In  summary  of  the  legal  question,  It  is 
clear  that  there  is  no  specific  authority  or 
legislative  directive  for  the  Administration  to 
convert  Poland's  dollar  obligations  incurred 
under  agreements  executed  pursuant  to  P.L. 
480  Into  soft  currency  grants.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  Is  ample  evidence  that  Congress 
does  not  Intend  for  a  nation  which  Is  at  this 
time  legally  Ineligible  to  receive  concessional 
sales  of  farm  commodities  to  be  relieved  of 
the  obligation  of  paying  her  earlier-incurred 
hard  currency  debts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Findlet. 
Representative  in  Congress. 


■The  second  paragraph  of  Section  101  of 
the  Battle  Act  reads  as  follows: 

"It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  no  military,  economic, 
or  financial  assistance  shall  be  supplied  to 
any  nation  unless  it  applies  an  embargo  on 
such  shipments  to  any  nation  or  combina- 
tion of  nations  threatening  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  Including  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  all  countries 
under  its  domination." 

*See  Section  103(b)  of  the  Battle  Act  (22 
U.8.C.  1811b). 

» See  Section  107  of  Public  Law  83-480,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1707) . 

•See  Section  103(d)  of  Public  Law  83-480, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  89-808  approved 
November  11, 1966. 

'Ibid  Section  103(d)  (3). 

•  Public  Law  89-656  approved  September  7, 
1966. 

"  Ibid  '  and  '. 


WHAT  A  B  C'S  ARE  OUR  CHILDREN 
LEARNING? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  a  great 
American,  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  on  the  outstanding  ar- 
ticle which  he  has  written  for  the  Feb- 
ruary 1967  issue  of  the  VFW  magazine. 


'"Section  109(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Appropriations  Act  of  1966  reads  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  economic  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  any  nation  whose  government  Is 
based  upon  that  theory  of  government  known 
as  communism  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (except  section  214 
(b)),  unless  the  President  determines  that 
the  vrlthholding  of  such  assistance  would  be 
contrary  to  the  national  Interest  and  rep>orts 
such  determination  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Foreign  Relations  and 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Senate. 
Reports  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
within  seven  days  of  submission  to  the  com- 
mittees and  shall  contain  a  statement  by 
the  President  of  the  reasons  for  such  deter- 
mination." 


The  views  that  Mr.  Hoover  expresses 
have  too  long  been  left  unrecorded. 
They  should  have  been  stated  long  ago. 

Mr.  Hoover  places  the  roots  for  a  re- 
vitalization  of  our  spirit  where  they 
belong— with  the  upbringing  of  our 
children.  Yes,  that  is  where  we  must 
again  instill  the  principles  of  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  in  order  to  halt  the  growing 
chaos  of  crime  and  immorality.  This  is 
where  we  must  commence  our  actions, 
individual  actions,  not  the  way  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  which  is  increas- 
ing Federal  involvement  with  local  police 
and  law-enforcement  authorities. 

I  commend  Mr.  Hoover,  and  I  include 
his  article  in  full  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks : 

A  Primer  for  Today 

(By  John  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice ) 

For  more  than  a  century  the  children  of 
Colonial  America  learned  to  read  from  a 
little  book  of  moral  texts  In  which  the  al- 
phabet was  Illustrated  with  woodcuts.  Few 
youthful  Americans  were  unfamiliar  with 
the  New  England  Primer  and  almost  all  of 
them  began  their  memory  work  with  one  of 
its  couplets: 

"In  Adam's  fall 
We  sinned  aU." 

The  effect  of  the  New  England  Primer  was 
twofold.  Children  learned  to  read.  At  the 
same  time  they  absorbed  a  beginning  of  the 
religious  foundation  responsible  for  the  kind 
of  conscience  which  has  been  termed  by 
visitors  to  these  shores  as  the  key  to  Ameri- 
can Independence. 

But  the  moral  text  no  longer  stands.  To 
a  growing  degree,  the  morality  embodied 
in  the  famous  children's  school  book  Is  be- 
ing discarded.  Today  we  appear  to  be  In 
the  process  of  adopting  a  new  kind  of  text — 
one  less  tangible  than  the  New  England 
Primer.  This  primer  which  we  are  increas- 
ingly placing  before  our  young  might  well 
be  termed  a  mental  handbook  for  disorder. 
Its  ABCs  are  to  be  found  In  changing  Atti- 
tudes. In  Boredom  and  Confusion  on  the 
part  of  growing  numbers  of  the  American 
people. 

My  opinion  regarding  these  current  ABCs 
Is  derived  from  observation.  One  cannot 
have  served  for  nearly  half  a  century  In  the 
field  of  law  enforcement  without  becoming 
cognizant,  to  some  degree,  of  a  frightening 
change  In  American  thinking  and  American 
behavior.  It  Is  this  change  I  have  in  mind 
when  I  refer  to  Attitudes. 

Let  me  explain  by  repeating  what  I  have 
said  on  many  earlier  occasions.  Today  there 
Is  a  departure  by  growing  numbers  of  adults 
from  the  recogmtion  of  an  objective,  or  ab- 
solute, norm  of  morality.  The  teaching  of 
"moral  behavior"  based  on  a  clear-cut  right 
and  wrong  stemming  from  an  absolute  norm 
of  morality  has  made  way.  to  a  growing  ex- 
tent, for  what  Is  called  "socially  acceptable" 
behavior.  In  the  course  of  this  displacement 
we  have.  In  my  opinion,  lost  sight  of  two  vital 
elements — the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature 
of  man.  Indeed,  we  tend  to  Ignore  the  fact 
that  the  very  foundations  of  this  Republic 
rest  on  the  belief  that  man  Is  a  rational  crea- 
ture subject  to  a  rational  Creator. 

Theologians  may  describe  that  which  flows 
from  this  basic  belief  as  the  Natural  Law,  the 
Great  Plan  or  the  Grand  Design.  In  effect, 
they  have  reference  to  the  body  of  relation- 
ship between  God  and  Creation  and  among 
His  creatures.  Generations  of  men  and 
women  who  preceded  us  simply  absorbed  the 
fact  and  lived  by  It.  They  knew  that  when 
Individual  man  placed  himself  In  opposition 
to  God's  Immutable  laws,  his  acts  did  vio- 
lence to  the  nature  of  the  Plan  and  were, 
therefore.  Immoral.  Thus,  the  line  between 
right  and  wrong  cut  sharp  and  clear,  and  few 
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Americans  reached  adulthood  without  an 
equally  clear  knowledge  of  the  behavior  fit- 
ting either  category. 

For  centuries  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans ranged  themselves  forthrlghtly  on  the 
side  of  right.  The  moral  obligation  which 
average  citizens  felt  was  clearly  manifest  In 
their  demand  for  law  and  order,  In  their 
automatic  support  of  legal  authority,  and 
In  their  contempt  for  those  who  lacked  per- 
sonal Integrity.  Respect  for  law  and  order 
was  implanted  In  children  and  standards  of 
youth  discipline  were  extraordinarily  high. 
That  fact  Is  pointed  up  sharply  In  editorial 
comment  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
when,  under  the  heading  "Rude  Boys."  a 
prominent  newspaper  In  the  nation's  capital 
rebuked  a  group  of  youths  for  misbehaving. 
What  constituted  delinquent  behavior  suffi- 
ciently reprehensible  to  evoke  press  com- 
ment in  1858?  Two  country  boys  wearing 
newly  purchased  shawls  were  harassed  by 
city  youths  who  followed  them  about  execut- 
ing a  mock  war  dance  and  shouting  "In- 
dians!" 

Today,  news  items  of  robbery,  brutal  as- 
sault and  even  murder  committed  by  youth- 
ful Americans  are  commonplace. 

I  repeat,  the  standards  of  behavior  adhered 
to  by  our  predecessors  were  remarkably  high. 
Charles  Dickens,  whose  visit  to  America  In 
1842  left  him  extremely  critical  of  practically 
all  things  American,  nevertheless  stated  posi- 
tively that  never  once,  on  any  occasion,  any- 
where, during  his  travels  In  America,  did  he 
see  a  woman  exposed  to  the  slightest  act  of 
rudeness.  Incivility,  or  even  inattention.  The 
police  blotters  of  almost  any  American  city 
will  attest  to  the  fact  that  times  have  indeed 
changed  and  that  few  streets  today  can  be 
deemed  truly  safe  for  anyone. 

The  crimes  of  theft  which  were  committed 
in  an  earUer  day.  with  few  exceptions,  were 
perpetrated  by  a  relatively  smaU  fringe  of 
known  irresponslbles,  who.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  were  outcasts.  Such  persons  were 
thought  of  as  a  criminal  class  for  the  av- 
erage citizen  simply  refused  to  tolerate  those 
who  lacked  personal  Integrity.  In  that  day, 
loss  of  personal  honor  meant  total  disgrace. 
Today,  unfortunately,  an  atmosphere  of  "It's 
aU  right  if  you  can  get  by  with  it"  appears 
to  be  growing,  with  more  and  more  citizens 
closing  their  eyes  to  flagrant  activities  which 
at  an  earlier  date  would  have  earned  scorn 
and  ostracism.  In  that  earlier  day,  too,  pov- 
erty was  no  excuse  for  breaking  a  law  and  it 
was  unthinkable  that  any  citizen  might  de- 
cide which  laws  he  would  obey  and  which,  if 
he  happened  to  disagree  with  them,  he  might 

Ignore. 

Reverence  for  God,  love  of  country,  respect 
for  womankind,  acceptance  of  responsibil- 
ity— these,  for  long  years,  were  the  hallmarks 
of  Americans.  Are  we  erasing  these  clear-cut 
stamps  of  a  great.  Independent  and  stable 
people  and  substituting  for  them  symbols  of 
weakness  and  cynicism?  Let  us  ask  our- 
selves: What  attitudes  are  being  recorded  In 
our  primer  for  today's  children  to  absorb? 
Unfortunately,  growing  numbers  of  citi- 
zens care  nothing  about  American  attitudes. 
Boredom,  therefore,  must  be  inscribed  In 
stark  black  letters  on  many  pages.  Boredom, 
or  apathy,  reaches  Its  unattractive  height  in 
the  phenomenon  summed  up  in  the  words: 
"I  didn't   want   to   get   Involved." 

This  Is  the  excuse  projected  by  citizens 
who  refuse  to  accept  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  It  Is  the  shamed  apologia 
of  those  who  can  watch  a  kUler  stalk  hla 
victim  without  lifting  a  finger  to  dial  the 
police  or  of  those  who.  In  the  depths  of 
the  night,  hear  a  cry  for  help  without 
responding  In  any  way.  Truly,  It  Is  a  haunt. 
Ing  echo  down  the  long  centuries  of  the 
guilt-ridden  cry,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?" 

To  changing  Attitudes  and  to  Boredom 
must  be  added  still  another  item  on  the 
pages  of  today's  primer.  This  Is  Confusion 
on  the  part  of  the  pubUc. 


Currently,  a  great  many  good  Americans 
appear  to  be  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  con- 
fusion which  I  can  describe  only  as  senti- 
mental myopia.     This  Is  the  muddled  short- 
sightedness which  enables  citizens  to  afford 
the  perpetrator  of  a  crime  Infinitely  greater 
consideration  than  the  victim  of  his  crimi- 
nal act.     It  Is  the  shortsightedness  which, 
in  the  face  of  an  increasing  deluge  of  crime, 
permits    the    fostering    of   hostility    against 
law  enforcement  through  the  mbc  of  vicious 
epithets  and  false  charges.    It  is  the  short- 
sightedness Which,  through  abuses  of  pro- 
bation   and    parole,    results    in    misguided 
leniences.     It  is  the  shortsightedness,  in  In- 
stance  after  instance,   which   permits   turn- 
stile  Justice    and    Judicial    technicalities   to 
nullify  the  most  proficient  police  work.    It 
Is  the  shortsightedness  which  requires  Im- 
possible procedures  tending  to  handcuff  law 
enforcement  and   to   releaae   the   guilty.     It 
Is    the    shortsightedness    Which    usurps    the 
authority  of  the  police  commander  by  plac- 
ing   his   executive    responsibilities   for    the 
performance,  discipline  and  control  of  hla 
officers  in   the   hands   of   Civilians   who   are 
generally  Inexperienced  and  uninformed  in 
law  enforcement  and  police  administration. 
It  is  the  shortsightedness  of  those  who  advo- 
cate breaking  any  law  which  an  Individual 
conceives  to  be  "morally  unjust." 

There  are  many  additional  forces  adding 
to  the  climate  of  confusion  which  siirrounds 
all  efforts  to  achieve  Justice.  For  example, 
one  of  these  Is  the  supervisory  control  which 
courts  exercise  over  law  enforcement  through 
the  exclusionary  theory  whereby  evidence  ob- 
tained m  violation  of  certain  complex  and 
indecisive  rules  cannot  be  Used  in  a  criminal 


trial.  Lack  of  public  support  also  results 
in  low  morale.  This  adds  to  the  confused 
situation  by  raising  roadblocks  to  the  re- 
cruitment of  desperately  needed  personnel. 

These  ABCs  In  the  current  primer  from 
which  o\ir  young  people  absorb  so  much  that 
win  shape  their  future  <*d  not  have  to  be 
permanent.  They  can  be  expunged.  But  it 
win  take  Alert  citizens.  Better  citizens,  more 
Conscientious  citizens  to  effect  essential 
changes  and  reverse  those  trends  which  seem 
to  be  moving  us  almost  inexorably  toward 
the  edge  of  chaos. 

Unless  those  changes  ate  made  and  those 
trends  reversed,  the  next  generation  of 
Americans  will  learn  from  a  new  primer — 
and  Its  ABCs  will  read  Anarchy,  Brutality, 
and  Crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  and 
all  Americans  to  give  Mr.  Hoover's  words 
very  careful  consideration. 


NEED   TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE   SYSTEM— XI 


Mr.  EHBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Ite  publication  entitled  "Channeling," 
the  selective  service  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  its  role  in  procuring  the  man- 
power necessary  to  provide  maximum 
effort  in  the  fields  of  Bcientiflc  research 
and  development  and  the  fullest  pos- 
sible utilization  of  the  Nation's  techno- 
logical, scientific,  and  other  critical  man- 
power resources.  All  of  this  is  accom- 
plished, according  to  tlie  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  by  the  deferment  policy. 


I  do  not  disagree  with  the  selective 
service  that  the  technological  and  scien- 
tific areas  are  crucial  to  the  develop- 
ment and  future  of  this  Nation.  Ever 
since  the  orbiting  of  the  first  sputnik  In 
1957  the  concern  has  been  expressed  that 
American  education  must  focus  greater 
attention  in  fostering  and  strengthening 
the  academic  disciplines  in  the  sciences. 
Furthermore,  when  nearly  all  draftable 
age  men  saw  service,  the  deferment  sys- 
tem may  have  been  a  valid  way  of  as- 
suring that  certain  jobs  in  the  national 
interest  were  performed. 

Today,  however,  this  type  of  defer- 
ment system  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
Only  46  percent  of  the  26-year-olds  had 
seen  military  service  in  1966.  The  tre- 
mendous increase  in  available  manpower 
has  given  the  draft,  through  the  system 
of  deferments,  imanticipated  and  un- 
desirable authority  to  designate  what 
civilian  jobs  are  in  the  national  inter- 
est for  deferment  purposes.  This  de- 
ferment system  results  in  the  draft  regu- 
lating the  civilian  careers  of  more  than 
50  percent  of  our  draft-age  men  who 
never  see  military  service. 

The  selective  service  denies  compelling 
people  "by  edict  as  in  foreign  systems  to 
enter  pursuits  having  to  do  with  essen- 
tiality and  progress."  What  it  does, 
however,  is  to  threaten  the  draftable  age 
man  with  the  loss  or  denial  of  a  defer- 
ment, so  that  in  actuality,  the  individual 
"Is  Impelled  to  pursue  his  skill  rather 
than  embark  upon  some  less  important 
enterprise."  This  process,  as  described 
by  the  selective  service,  is  "the  American 
or  indirect  way  of  achieving  what  is  done 
by  direction  in  foreign  countries  where 
choice  is  not  permitted." 

The  strength  and  greatness  of  our  Na- 
tion is  measured  as  much  in  the  quality 
of  our  teachers,  scholars,  administrators, 
statesmen,  social  workers,  writers  and 
artists  as  it  is  in  the  numbers  of  tech- 
nologists we  produce.  I  resent  the  insin- 
uation by  the  selective  service  that  cer- 
tain professions  and  pursuits  "lead  to 
various  forms  of  recognized,  patriotic 
service  to  the  Nation"  while  others  do  not 
and  I  am  appalled  to  learn  that— 

The  club  of  Induction  has  been  used  to 
drive  out  of  areas  considered  to  be  less  Im- 
portant to  the  areas  af  greater  Importance  in 
which  deferments  were  given,  the  individuaU 
who  did  not  or  could  not  participate  in 
activities  which  were  considered  essential  to 
the  defense  of  the  Nation. 
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The  bureaucratic  intervention  by  the 
selective  service  in  "how  to  control  efEec- 
tively  the  service  of  individuals  who  are 
not  in  the  Armed  Forces"  emphasizes  an 
ominous  trend  toward  central  control 
not  only  of  individuals  but  of  our  society 
itself.  We  have  already  been  alerted  to 
the  dangers  that  the  military-industrial 
complex  poses  to  our  democratic  institu- 
tions. The  indiscriminate  continuation 
of  the  draft  represents  but  an  extension 
of  this  concentration  of  power.  The 
selective  service  law  must  be  changed. 


ENCOURAGING  TRAVEL  AT  HOME 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HannaI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  sent  to  Congress  his  annual 
Economic  Report.  The  report  covered  a 
wide  range  of  issues,  and  I  am  certain 
each  proposal  in  the  report  will  be  given 
the  most  careful  and  closest  of  scrutiny. 

One  section  of  the  President's  report 
was  of  particular  interest  to  me.  The 
President  emphasized  the  necessity  to 
"seek  further  improvement"  in  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  posture.  He  indicated 
that— 

Oiu:  goal  In  the  coming  year  Is  to  continue 
to  move  toward  balance  of  payments  equilib- 
rium. This  goal  will  be  supported  through 
measures  and  policies  consistent  with  healthy 
growth  at  home  and  our  responsibilities 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  President 
for  emphasizing  as  one  of  his  major  goals 
creating  a  more  positive  structure  in  our 
balance -of -payments  pictures.  Partic- 
ularly encouraging  was  one  of  the  specific 
proposals  the  President  suggested.  An 
increasingly  perplexing  situation  has 
been  the  flow  of  American  tourist  dollars 
from  the  country,  and  the  President  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  issue  by  saying: 

The  most  satisfactory  way  to  arrest  the 
increasing  gap  between  American  travel 
abroad  and  foreign  travel  here  is  not  to  limit 
the  former  but  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
the  latter. 

I  believe  this  proposal  is  especially 
enlightened,  and  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  leadership  in  this  area.  In 
1964 1  was  privileged  to  serve  on  a  Special 
Select  Committee  on  Tourism.  After  an 
extensive  investigation  a  number  of  spe- 
cific recommendations  were  considered. 
Today  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  that  I  believe  will  be  effective 
in  dealing  with  this  important  issue. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  amends  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961  in  order 
to  promote  travel  in  the  United  States. 
The  bill  strongly  sets  forth  its  purpose 
as  "strengthening  the  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  promote  friendly  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  United  States  by 
encouraging  foreign  residents  to  visit  the 
United  States  and  by  facilitating  inter- 
national travel  generally,  and  by  other- 
wise encouraging  and  facilitating  travel 
within  the  United  States." 

The  legislation  places  initial  responsi- 
bility for  the  act's  administration  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  asked  to: 
First,  formulate  for  the  United  States 
a  comprehensive  policy  with  respect  to 
domestic  travel; 

Second,  develop,  plan,  and  carry  out 
a  comprehensive  program  designed  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  travel  to  and 
within  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  study,  culture,  recreation,  business, 
and  other  activities  and  as  a  means  of 
promoting  friendly  understanding  and 
good  will  among  peoples  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States; 

Third,  encourage  the  development  of 
tourist  facilities,  low  cost  unit  tours,  and 
other  arrangements  within  the  United 


States  for  meeting  the  requirements  of 
all  travelers; 

Fourth,  foster  and  encourage  the 
widest  possible  distribution  of  the  bene- 
fits of  travel  at  the  cheapest  rates  be- 
tween foreign  countries  and  the  United 
States  and  within  the  United  States  con- 
sistent with  sound  economic  principles; 
Fifth,  encourage  the  simplification,  re- 
duction, or  elimination  of  barriers  to 
travel,  and  facilitation  of  travel  to  and 
within  the  United  States; 

Sixth,  collect,  publish,  and  provide  for 
all  the  exchange  of  statistics  and  tech- 
nical information,  including  schedules  of 
matters  of  Interest  to  tourists; 

Seventh,  create  the  Office  of  Travel 
Program  Coordination  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act; 

Eighth,  create  a  National  Tourism  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  composed  of 
knowledgable  people  in  the  field  to  make 
a  2-year  investigation  designed  to  deal 
with  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the 
tourist  in  America. 

The  President  has  said  he  Intends  to 
shortly  appoint  a  task  force  to  report 
to  him  by  May  1,  1967,  recommendations 
that  he  can  propose  to  Congress.  I  earn- 
estly suggest  that  this  task  force-to-be 
begin  its  work  with  the  material  prepared 
by  the  Select  House  Committee  on  Tour- 
ism. I  am  certain  they  will  find  much 
useful  and  valuable  information  that 
will  assist  in  the  preparation  of  their 
final  recommendations  to  the  President. 

I  am  also  hopeful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  task  force  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  approach  outlined  in  my  bill. 
The  steps  suggested  in  the  bill  are  based 
on  the  results  of  the  Tourism  Commit- 
tee's work,  and  I  believe  are  worthy  of  a 
full  hearing. 

Let  me  stress  that  I  am  very  encour- 
aged by  the  President's  reference  to  this 
matter  of  promoting  travel  In  the  United 
States.  I  am  optimistic  that  the  90th 
Congress  will  be  the  one  that  will  pass 
the  required  legislation  that  will  institute 
the  necessary  programs. 

A  well  reasoned  and  carefully  consid- 
ered approach  in  encouraging  travel  at 
home  will  not  only  eventually  result  In 
improving  the  balance  of  payments  sit- 
uation, but  will  also  facilitate  a  better 
understanding  of  America  by  Americans 
as  well  as  the  people  of  other  nations. 
Such  compelling  goals  are  worth  our 
active  pursuit. 


A  CONSTRUCTIVE  APPROACH  TO 
THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  presented  with  a  budget  that,  un- 
like budgets  of  the  past,  is  candid  and 
direct.  It  represents  an  honest  effort 
to  carry  forward  Great  Society  programs, 
while  fighting  a  war.  Such  a  forthright 
presentation  must  be  welcomed  by  Mem- 


bers as  a  constructive  step  away  from  the 
gimmickry  and  obfuscation  that  have  all 
too  frequently  been  typical  of  the  budget 
document. 

Past  budgets  have  hardly  earned  a 
reputation  as  pristine  documents,  ex- 
emplifying directness  and  clarity.  In 
fact,  as  a  budget  watcher  of  some  long 
standing,  I  must  confess  an  honest  in- 
ability to  cope  with  the  volimiinous  de- 
tail, the  technicalities  of  accoimtlng  and 
the  ponderous  columns  of  numbers  and 
cryptic  titles  attached  thereto  which 
have  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
budget  process.  I  suspect — no,  I  know — 
that  there  must  be  awards  given  down- 
town at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
devising  new  and  more  intricate  devices 
to  make  the  budget  document  more 
inscrutable. 

Along  with  the  increasing  complexity 
of  the  budget,  there  has  been  a  concom- 
mitant  growth  in  the  tendency  to  adopt 
a  few  oversimplifications,  sacred  cows, 
which  have  become  an  integral  part  of 
budget  discussions.  Among  these  hal- 
lowed but  little  valued  habits  is  the  con- 
centration on  the  administrative  budget, 
the  budget  which  understates  Federal 
expenditures  and  obligations  by  ignoring 
the  activities  of  the  trust  funds. 

THE    NATIONAL    INCOMI    ACCOUNTS    BUDGET 

I  was  pleased  and  encouraged  to  find 
in  the  budget  message  a  concentration 
on  the  national  income  accounts  budget. 
A  measure  which  has  long  been  used  by 
economists  and  fiscal  experts  to  analyze 
the  flow  of  income  and  production  in  the 
economy.  Its  measures  of  total  Federal 
receipts  and  expenditures  are  identical 
to  those  used  by  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals in  identifying  and  recording  their 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  business 
firms  and  individuals.  The  national  in- 
come accounts  budget  along  with  a  simi- 
lar data  on  businesses  and  individuals 
goes  to  make  up  the  measures  of  gross 
national  product  and  national  Income. 

The  frank  and  open  discussion  of  the 
budget  on  this  basis  was  long  overdue. 
Leaders  in  public  affairs  have  long  called 
for  a  more  candid  and  direct  disclosure 
of  public  finance.  In  his  remarks  at 
Yale  University  in  1962,  President  Ken- 
nedy said : 

In  fiscal  policy  .  .  .  myths  are  legion  and 
truth  Is  hard  to  find.  But  let  me  take  as 
a  prime  example  the  Federal  budget.  We 
persist  in  measuring  our  Federal  fiscal  In- 
tegrity today  by  the  conventional  admini- 
strative budget — with  results  which  would 
be  regarded  as  absurd  in  any  business  firm — 
in  any  country  of  Europe — or  In  any  careful 
assessment  of  the  reality  of  our  national 
finance.  The  administrative  budget  has 
sound  administrative  uses.  But  for  wider 
purposes  it  is  less  helpful.  It  omits  our 
special  trust  funds;  It  neglects  changes  In 
assets  or  Inventories.  It  cannot  tell  a  loan 
from  a  straight  expenditure — and  worst  of 
all  It  cannot  distinguish  between  operating 
expenditures  and  long-term  Investments. 

The  national  Income  accounts  budget's 
most  significant  advantage  is  that  it  does 
not  confuse  lending  with  spending.  This 
is  proper  and  appropriate.  Business 
firms  and  Individuals  do  not  record  loans 
as  expenditures,  they  recognize  that  for 
every  loan  there  is  an  asset  acquired  of 
equivalent  value.    It  is  proper  that  the 
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Federal  budget  recognizes  that  loans  are 
offset  by  tangible  assets,  assets  which 
add  to  the  Nation's  total  wealth  and  the 
recipient  communities  resources.  It  can 
be  shown,  historically,  that  the  value 
added  by  such  investments  far  exceeds  in 
economic  value,  to  say  nothing  of  social 
value,  the  face  amount  of  the  loans. 

To  exclude  such  loan  transaction  from 
Federal  budget  calculations  is  also  ap- 
propriate since  it  is  consistent  with  what 
you  and  I  know  to  be  the  objective  of 
Federal  participation.  The  aim  Is  not 
one  of  a  permanent,  long-term  spending 
support.  It  Is  a  limited  yet  catalytic 
role — one  of  restricted  involvement — ^in- 
tended to  spur  activity  in  areas  where 
the  economy  has  demonstrated  an  in- 
ability or  unwillingness  to  act.  In  some 
areas  this  has  meant  guaranteeing  loans 
as  in  the  case  of  FHA  and  VA  Insurance; 
In  others  it  has  required  a  Federal  Sec- 
ondary Market  operations  role  to  facili- 
tate the  flow  of  mortgage  fimds  from 
areas  of  surplus  to  areas  of  need;  more 
recently  it  has  meant  a  program  of  par- 
ticipation sales  whereby  loans  made  by 
Federal  agencies  are  packaged  and  sold 
to  private  investors.  But  in  all  cases 
the  motion  has  been  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  temporary  or  limited  activity.  To 
include  any  of  the  loan  transactions  In 
the  budget  would  both  overstate  and 
misstate  the  Federal  role  and  commit- 
ment. 

PirrAULS    IN   THK    ADMINISTRATIVB    BUDOBI 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  to  concentrate  on 
other  than  the  national  Income  accovmts 
budget,  in  relation  to  the  great  problems 
of  Federal  fiscal  policy,  is  not  simply  ir- 
relevant; it  can  be  actively  misleading. 
And  yet  there  is  a  mythology  that  meas- 
ures all  of  our  national  soundness  or  un- 
soundness on  the  single  basis  of  this 
same  annual  administrative  budget.  If 
our  Federal  budget  Is  to  serve  not  the 
debate  but  the  coimtry,  we  must  avoid 
this  dialog. 

There  are  those  who  would  try  to  take 
steps  to  focus  attention  on  the  adminis- 
trative budget  and  through  budget  de- 
vices endeavor  to  misconstrue  the  size 
of  the  budget  deficit.  This  represents  a 
retreat  from  constructive  and  effective 
effort  that  has  been  made  to  clearly  and 
fairly  disclose  the  impact  of  Federal 
activity. 

The  only  logically  consistent  alterna- 
tive to  national  income  accounts  budget 
is  a  calculation  which  would  include  all 
Government  liabilities.  Such  an  ap- 
proach would  identify  all  Federal  obliga- 
tions as  debts  to  be  paid  and  fix  the  Fed- 
eral debt  ceiling  accordingly.  Such  a 
proposal  is  more  reasonable  than  the 
administrative  budget.  At  least  It  counts 
all  loan  obligations  consistently  and 
makes  no  artificial  or  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions. 

Although  more  desirable  than  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  office,  this  method 
shares  the  absurdity  of  the  administra- 
tive budget.  It  is  absurd  because,  like 
the  administrative  budget,  it  would  count 
the  beneficial  interest  in  assets,  repre- 
sented for  example  by  college  housing. 
small  businesses,  and  home  mortgages  as 
liabilities.  Absurd  because  it  would  re- 
quire the  increase  of  the  national  debt  by 
some  $100  million  to  cover  the  total 


extent  of  the  Government's  exposure  not 
covered  in  the  public  debt. 

I  would  submit,  however,  that  the  op- 
ponents of  the  approach  of  the  present 
budget  should,  if  they  desire  to  be  con- 
sistent, propose  an  increase  in  the  debt 
of  not  an  additional  $5  billion  but  of  an 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  entirety 
of  the  contingent  liability  of  the  Federal 
Government,  some  $100  billion. 

Let  us  not  bog  down  in  the  complexities 
of  the  administrative  budget  or  deriva- 
tions there  of  with  all  their  traps  and 
misconstructions.  Instead,  let  disagree- 
ment over  the  budget  be  carried  on 
the  same  frank  and  open  basis  as  has 
characterized  our  deliberations  this  ses- 
sion. Let  us  also  resolve  to  carry  on  this 
discussion  on  the  basis  which  is  recog- 
nized to  the  most  accurate,  available 
measure  of  Federal  fiscal  activity — the 
national  income  accounts  budget. 


THE  ISSUE  OP  RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT: COMMUNITIES  OP  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneovis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. Secretary  Freeman  made  the  sec- 
ond in  a  series  of  policy  speeches  con- 
cerning the  six  major  operational  areas 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  first  address,  on  "Programs  and 
Commodities,"  was  delivered  January  20 
at  the  Southwest  Agricultural  Forum  in 
Tulsa.  Okla.  The  Secretary  spoke  yes- 
terday on  the  subject  of  rural  develop- 
ment at  a  conference  on  rural  poverty 
sponsored  by  the  National  Association 
for  Community  Development. 

I  commend  this  speech — entitled  "The 
Issue  of  Rural  Development:  Communi- 
ties of  Tomorrow" — to  the  attention  of 
everyone  interested  in  development  and 
jobs  and  opportunity  in  both  city  and 
country,  since  the  various  problems  in 
this  field  are  inseparably  intertwined. 
The  Secretary's  speech  follows: 

The    Issue   of   Rttkal    Development:    Com- 
MUNiriES  OF  Tomorrow 

We  are  now  seven  years  Into  the  seventh 
decade  of  the  Twentieth  Oentury,  poised  at 
a  point  In  time  when  fundamental,  wide- 
spread and  Irreversible  change  In  the  fabric 
of  the  United  States  Is  occurring  dally. 

Thirty-three  years  ahead  of  us  lies  the 
dawn  of  a  new  century.  And  If  that  date  has 
the  ring  of  the  far-distant  future,  It  might 
be  well  to  recall  Just  how  short  a  period  three 
decades  really  Is. 

We  are  equidistant  In  time  today  from  the 
year  2000  and  the  year  1934,  the  second  year 
of  the  New  Deal.  Rural  America  then,  as 
now.  was  In  crisis,  but  of  a  different  order — 
a  crisis  highly  visible,  affecting  almost  the 
total  rural  population,  and  part  of  a  larger 
economic  crisis  affecting  the  entire  Nation. 

The  Nation  responded  to  this  crisis,  creat- 
ing agencies  and  programs  to  conserve  the 
soil,  to  bring  electricity  to  the  countryside, 
to  bring  agricultural  supply  and  demand  in 
balance,  and  a  host  of  other  measures  which 
fundamentally  altered  the  condition  of  Amer- 
ican life. 


What  we  did  then  profoundly  affected 
what  we  are  today. 

Now,  33  years  later,  we  face  crisis  of  an- 
other order — Just  as  acute,  Just  as  wide- 
spread as  the  crisis  In  the  thirties,  but  with 
this  fundamental  difference:  Today's  crisis 
In  rural  America  Is  a  hidden  crisis,  largely 
Invisible,  and  largely  overshadowed  by  other, 
more  spectacular  problems  at  home  and 
abroad. 

DIMENSIONS    OF    THE    CRISIS 

The  dimensions  of  the  crisis  are  well  known 
to  all  of  you  who  are  deeply  Involved  In 
rural  development.  They  consist  of  too  little 
of  everything — Jobs,  Income,  education,  and 
services — in  rural  America,  and  a  continuing 
one-way  flow  of  people  from  country  to  city, 
damaging  to  country  and  city  alike. 

The  crisis  is  neither  simple  nor  easy  of 
solution.  It  Is  complex,  multi-faceted,  and 
feeds  upon  Itself.  Less  economic  opportunity 
in  rural  America  means  fewer  Jobs;  under- 
employment means  a  lower  tax  base:  a  lower 
tax  base  means  poorer  community  facilities 
and  education:  crippled  education  and  fa- 
cilities bring  the  problem  full  circle  by  dis- 
couraging Industry  from  locating  In  rural 
areas. 

The  result  has  been  a  rural  America  with 
space  to  spare,  but  starved  lor  opportunity— 
and  paradoxically  an  urban  America  with 
opportunity  for  the  many,  but  starved  for 
space  for  her  residents  to  move  in,  to  en- 
Joy,  to  breathe. 

Rural  residents  have  roughly  half  the 
number  of  doctors  per  100.000  people  as 
city  people:  a  third  of  the  number  of  den- 
tists. The  amount  of  underemployment  In 
rural  America  is  equivalent  to  2.5  million 
unemployed.  6.8  million  rural  homes  are 
In  need  of  repairs  and  30,000  rural  commu- 
nities need  Improved  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems. The  educational  achievement  rate  is 
some  two  years  behind  that  of  urban  Amer- 
ica and  the  dropout  rate  Is  7  percent  higher 
than  In  urban  areas. 

THE  CITY  TODAY 
An  unplanned  policy  of  exporting  rural 
problems  to  the  city  has  drawn  urban  Amer- 
ica Into  the  rural  crisis.  For  the  affluent  of 
the  city,  the  unchecked  migration  means 
more  crowding,  higher  taxes,  more  hours 
consumed  In  commuting  as  urban  sprawl 
continues  unabated.  For  migrants  already 
In  the  teeming  ghettos,  further  Immigration 
means  less  opportunity  and  rising  despair. 
One  urban  observer  put  It  this  way: 
"Our  cities  exact  too  much  from  those 
who  live  In  them.  They  are  not  only  In- 
creasingly expensive  places  in  which  to  live 
or  work;  more  and  more,  the  price  of  city 
living  Is  being  paid  by  a  sacrifice  of  funda- 
mental personal  freedoms:"  The  author  of 
these  words  Is  no  agrarian  fundamentalist; 
he  is  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York 
City. 

THE  CITY   TOMORROW 

By  the  turn  of  the  century.  If  present 
trends  continue  unchecked.  Mayor  Lindsay's 
New  York  will  have  become  part  of  a  super 
megalopolis  stretching  from  present-day 
Boston  south  to  Washington,  D.C..  and  con- 
taining 56  million  people.  This  strip  city, 
and  4  other  strips  like  It,  will  house  174  mil- 
non  Americans  on  urbanized  land  ranging  in 
density  from  660  to  2,600  people  per  square 
mile. 

Residents  of  these  5  super  strip  cities  and 
other  urbanized  areas  will  get  up  earlier, 
spend  more  time  breathing  their  neighbors' 
car  exhaust  and  return  home  later.  Super- 
highways and  mass  transit  systems  will  soak 
up  Increasing  amounts  of  urban  land  In  a 
frantic  race  to  keep  the  city  mobile.  If  past 
trends  are  an  Indication,  crimes  of  violence 
will  Increase  as  urban  life  becomes  increas- 
ingly more  depersonalized  and  hopeless  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

Nor  can  we  count  with  any  certainty  on 
being  rescued  by  technology  from  such  a 
reckless  concentration  of  people,  vehicles  and 
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industry.  The  number  of  automobiles  Is  In- 
creasing at  a  rate  twice  that  of  XJ.S.  popula- 
tion. By  the  year  2000  we  will  liave  an  esti- 
mated 200  million  cars  In  the  U.S. — nearly 
3  times  as  many  as  today.  With  this  many 
mobile  pollution  sources  crowded  into  9  per- 
cent of  the  land  area,  even  the  most  stringent 
antl-poUutlon  ordinances  will  do  little  more 
than  preserve  the  status  quo.  If  that.  Pollut- 
ants produced  by  Industry,  sewage  plants 
and  land  development,  will  Increase  apace. 
This  Is  the  world  we're  building,  simply 
by  allowing  present  trends  to  continue  to 
their  logical  conclusion — for  powerful,  yet 
unplanned,  forces  are  tending  In  the  direc- 
tion of  even  further  Imbalance. 

CENTRALIZATION    FACTORS 

1.  One  of  these  Is  tradition.  The  farm- 
to-clty  migration  has  been  under  way  for  a 
hundred  years  or  more.  Cities  have  tradi- 
tionally offered  better  wages,  education,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  cxiltural  activities  than 
rural  areas.  Both  the  city  and  the  country- 
side have  undergone  tremendeo\is  change  in 
recent  years,  and  now  many  rural  communi- 
ties offer  as  much  as  the  central  city  .  .  .  and 
a  great  deal  more  that  the  urban  complex 
cannot  offer.  Yet  the  tug  of  traditional 
thinking  is  strong,  both  on  the  average  citi- 
zen and  on  those  who  make  the  plant-loca- 
tion decisions. 

2.  A  second  factor  encouraging  centraliza- 
tion can  be  summed  up  as,  "them  as  has, 
gits."  Those  areas  which  already  have  In- 
dustry attract  more,  and  this  In  turn  at- 
tracts even  more.  The  sprawling  electronics 
complex  in  Southern  California  is  an  ex- 
ample. Although  overcrowding,  increased 
taxation  and  snarled  transportation  in  urban 
areas  are  making  rural  locations  Increasingly 
attractive,  the  lure  of  established  commerce 
stlU  Is  a  iKJwerful  force. 

3.  A  third  factor  Is  negative,  but  quite 
possibly  more  important  than  the  other  two 
combined:  We  lack  any  accepted  national 
goal  in  rural/urban  balance.  We  have  never 
seriously  asked — let  alone  answered — ques- 
tions like  these:  "What  is  a  desirable  maxi- 
mum size  for  any  one  metropolitan  area?" 
"How  much  weight  should  be  given  to  rural/ 
urban  balance  In  the  location  of  government 
facilities  and  awarding  of  contracts?"  "Are 
more  Federal  incentives  desirable  to  encour- 
age rural  development?  If  so,  how  much?" 
"What  are  the  social  costs  involved  in  this 
implanned  population  shift?" 

In  the  absence  of  a  national  policy  In  this 
matter,  decisions  in  Industrial  location,  gov- 
ernment Installations,  contract  awards,  and 
government  program  expenditures  all  tend 
to  favor  urban  areas. 

A  continued  unplanned  stacking  up  of 
more  people  In  urban  areas,  at  the  expense 
of  rural  areas.  Is  a  national  drift  that  bodes 
111  for  the  future.  No  one  planned  It  this 
way;  like  Topsy,  "It  Just  grew."  Nobody 
really  wants  an  America  of  super  strip  cities, 
dotted  with  explosive  and  squalid  ghettos. 
It  Is  not  too  much  to  call  such  a  drift 
"national  Idiocy,"  and  it  does  no  good  to 
offer  palliatives  and  pills  to  cure  a  disease 
which  has  literally  assumed  epidemic  pro- 
portions. 

THE    NEW    AWARENESS 

Working  against  this  centralizing  drift, 
fortunately,  is  the  flickering  beginning  of  a 
national  awareness  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  problems,  and  a  grow- 
ing commitment  to  meeting  the  problems  in 
rural  America,  rather  than  exporting  them. 

Author  J.  P.  Lyford,  in  his  book  on  the 
New  York  slums,  "The  Airtight  Cage,"  artic- 
ulates this  new  awareness  by  asking: 

"Why,  for  Instance,  must  huge  concentra- 
tions of  unemployed  and  untrained  human 
beings  continue  to  pile  up  in  financially  un- 
stable cities  that  no  longer  have  the  Jobs,  the 
housing,  the  educational  opportunities,  or 
ftny  of  the  other  prerequisites  for  a  healthy 
and  productive  life?     Why  do  we  treat  the 


consequences  and  Ignore  the  causes  of  mas- 
sive and  purposeless  migration  to  the  city? 
Why  are  we  not  developing  new  uses  for 
those  rural  areais  that  are  rapidly  becoming 
depopulated?  Why  do  we  still  Instinctively 
deal  with  urban  and  rural  America  as  if 
they  were  separate,  confilctlng  Interests 
when  in  fact  neither  Interest  can  be  served 
Independently  of  the  other?" 

The  President,  speaking  last  September  In 
Dallastown,  Pennsylvania,  said: 

"Not  Just  sentiment  demands  that  we  do 
more  to  help  our  farms  and  rural  communi- 
ties. .  .  .  The  welfare  of  this  Nation  de- 
mands It  .  .  .  Must  we  export  our  youth  to 
the  cities  faster  than  we  export  our  crops 
and  our  livestock  to  market?  I  believe  we 
can  do  something  about  this." 

We  can : 

Urban  America,  according  to  Its  spokes- 
men, can  easily  absorb  one  trillion  dollars 
to  make  existing  cities  livable.  Certainly 
we  should  bend  every  effort  to  make  them 
livable.  But  at  the  same  time  we  should 
devote  much  more  to  building  rural  Amer- 
ica than  we  have  done  in  the  past,  to  head 
off  even  more  virulent  attacks  of  urban  decay 
occasioned  by  uncontrolled  growth  in  the  fu- 
ture. Doing  this  will  cost  less  and  get  better 
results. 

ACaiCT7I,TnHK  AND  RtTHAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Basic  to  any  discussion  of  this  rural  de- 
velopment Is  agriculture — because  a  healthy 
agricultural  plant  provides  an  underpinning 
to  support  the  rural  economy.  This  basic 
resource  is  In  a  very  different  position  today 
than  it  was  S  years  ago,  or  even  12  months 
ago: 

1.  Food  surpluses  have  disappeared,  and 
an  end  to  surpluses  In  cotton  and  tobacco 
Is  within  grasp.  Our  reliance  now  is  on  stored 
acres  and  Improved  technology  to  produce 
for  need,  rather  than  on  stored  commodities. 

2.  Farm  Income,  both  gross  and  net,  has 
Increased  markedly.  Last  year  gross  Income 
was  the  highest  in  history  and  net  Income 
was  the  second  highest.  In  the  6  years  since 
1960,  $31.8  billion  more  In  gross  Income  has 
been  pumped  Into  the  rural  economy,  over 
and  above  what  would  have  been  earned  bad 
1960  levels  continued. 

3.  Demand  for  agricultural  products  is 
strong  and  will  remain  so  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Exports  during  1966  totaled  some 
$6.9  billion  and  should  surpass  $7  bllUon 
this  year. 

4.  The  free  market,  much  praised  but  little 
used  during  the  fifties.  Is  now  freer  of  gov- 
ernment controls  than  It  has  been  In  decades. 

5.  Our  commodities  are  moving  in  the 
world  market  at  world  prices,  because  of  an 
aggressive  public  and  private  market  develop- 
ment program  and  because  of  pricing  poli- 
cies designed  to  meet  competition. 

6.  Of  great  significance  is  the  accelerated 
graduation  Into  "adequate  size"  class  by  fam- 
ily farms  in  recent  years.  One  measure  of 
"adequate  size"  Is  gross  sales  of  $10,000  a 
year  or  more.  Since  1959,  nearly  200,000  farm 
families  have  moved  Into  that  class. 

But  let  me  be  emphatically  clear  at  this 
point:  Despite  steady  progress  the  last  6 
years,  the  farmer's  Income  still  lags  far  be- 
hind that  of  other  Americans. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  farmer's  Income 
is  $1,700.  Other  Americans  average  $2,610 
per  capita. 

Farm  prices,  though  up  last  year,  have 
been  down  the  last  few  months,  and  today 
are  less  than  the  1947-49  average.  At  the 
same  time,  food  costs  are  36  percent  higher. 

This  the  farmer  bitterly  resents — and 
properly  so. 

liiis  discrepancy  mtist  be  corrected.  It 
must  be  corrected  because  It  is  unfair  to  the 
farmer  and  therefore  wrong.  It  must  be 
corrected  because  if  farmers  don't  get  a 
fair  return  commensurate  with  the  other 
segments  of  society,  we  will  lose  our  best 
farmers.  If  that  happens  the  entire  Na- 
tion, not  Just  the  farmer,  will  be  hurt. 


In  addition,  more  financing  and  technical 
assistance,  both  public  and  private,  should 
be  extended  to  farmers  presently  in  the 
"less-than-adequate"  size,  to  allow  those 
farmers  to  expand  operations  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  modern  technology.  In  other 
words,  we  should  continue  to  keep  the  door 
open  for  those  who  wish  to  remain  In  com- 
mercial agriculture. 

Yet  there  are  many  operators  who  do 
not  vrtsh  to  expand,  or  lack  the  capacity  to, 
because  of  age,  physical  disability,  grossly 
Inadequate  resources,  or  other  limitations. 
It  Is  critically  Important  that  there  be  a 
place  for  these  farmers  in  rural  America 
also — for  urban  America  has  no  place  for 
htm. 

Take  the  case  of  a  man  45  years  old 
whose  farm  has  failed.  The  smaU  town 
where  he's  done  his  modest  shopping  has 
no  job  for  him,  nor  are  there  any  within 
commuting  range.  And  so,  in  a  desperate 
search  for  work,  he  moves  to  the  city. 

He  has  no  money,  so  he  doesn't  have  much 
of  a  choice  in  housing  ...  he  settles  in 
the  decayed  heart  of  the  city.  His  limited 
education  puts  him  out  of  the  running  for 
a  Job.  His  limited  skills  are  useless  in  the 
city  .  .  .  for  who  needs  a  man  to  plow  a 
straight  furrow  in  an  asphalt  field? 

He  Is  one  of  thousands  ...  all  disen- 
chanted, aU  strangers  In  a  strange  land. 
Families  break  asunder;  children  are  infect- 
ed with  the  virus  of  the  ghetto  and  yet  an- 
other generation  Is  crippled.  This  Is  the 
human  cost  we're  talking  about. 

It  is  true  that  our  farm  commodity  pro- 
grams have  helped  the  less-than-adequate 
farmer — to  an  extent.  From  1959  through 
1965  the  class  of  farmers  with  gross  in- 
comes below  $10,000  yearly  increased  their 
per  farm  net  income  by  some  19  percent. 
Their  off-farm  income,  with  greater  Job  op- 
portunities in  recent  years.  Increased  some 
30  percent.  Yet  their  earnings  Me  far  from 
adequate,  and  It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  the 
farmer  with  "40  acres  and  a  mule"  to  enter 
the  mainstream  of  commercial  agrlcultiire. 
Commodity  programs  are  not  welfstfe 
programs;  they  do  not  provide  the  whole 
answer. 

Certainly  programs  are  necessary,  and  c«- 
tainly  they  should  be  Improved.  Yet  those 
who  stake  all  their  hopes  on  Just  one  set  of 
solutions  for  rural  America  perpetuate  a  cruel 
and  dangerous  Illusion.  Rural  development 
must  proceed  on  more  than  one  track. 

We  can  offer  a  place  In  the  countryside  to 
those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  do  not 
find  a  rewarding  place  In  commercial  farm- 
ing, or  who  wish  to  farm  part  time  and  sup- 
plement their  incomes  with  outside  employ- 
ment. 

NSW  TOOLS 

The  need  for  such  a  second  track  has  called 
forth  an  array  of  Federal  programs  to  help 
rural  America.  A  partial  list  Includes  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  the  Rural 
Water  Systems  and  Samtatlon  Act,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act,  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act,  the 
Manpower  Training  and  Development  Act; 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  and 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act.  Local  rural  development  committees, 
local  Resource  and  Conservation  Districts 
and  local  leadership  give  us  an  apparatus  to 
use  these  tools. 

So  far,  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
USDA  made  more  niral  housing  loans  during 
the  past  3  years  than  In  all  the  prior  years 
since  the  program  began  in  1949.  In  the 
first  6  months  of  1966  alone,  grants  and  loans 
for  rural  sewer  systems  totaled  $13  million 
and  helped  46  communities.  Today,  nearly 
30,000  farmers  are  engaged  in  marketing 
recreation  for  profit.  Since  1963,  construc- 
tion has  begun  on  256  smsdl  watershed  proj- 
ects— the  largest  number  of  any  similar  pe- 
riod in  the  12-year  history  of  the  program. 
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Measured  against  what  had  gone  before, 
accomplishment  has  been  great.  But  meas- 
ured against  what  needs  to  be  done.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  we  have  only  scratched  the  sur- 
face. 

But  we  are  making  the  attempt : 

In  my  Department,  the  old  county-by- 
county  and  agency-by-agency  approach  is 
giving  way  to  State  and  county  Technical  Ac- 
tion Panels,  made  up  of  experts  In  many 
disciplines,  and  keyed  to  multi-county  devel- 
opment. Where  local  leadership  Is  aggressive 
and  strong,  the  panels  provide  a  ready  source 
of  technical  aid;  where  It  Is  lacking.  Tech- 
nical Action  Panels  seek  to  stimulate  and 
involve  local  leaders  In  finding  answers  to 
local  problems. 

This  new  approach  points  up  a  basic 
change  In  Department  thinking.  Since  Its 
founding,  and  until  very  recently,  the  De- 
partment has  been  almost  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  agriculture — keeping  Its  records, 
researching  Its  problems,  conserving  its  soil, 
and  educating  Its  constituency  In  scientific 
farming.  All  of  these  functions  are  still 
necessary  and  are  still  being  performed.  But 
in  the  past  6  years  the  Department  has  begun 
to  address  Itself  to  the  problems  of  the  other 
rural  America — an  America  where  poverty  Is 
Ingrained,  opportunity  is  lacldng,  and  basic 
community  growth  facilities  are  sometimes 
nonexistent. 

These  problems,  which  are  essentially  hu- 
man and  economic,  have  been  approached 
within  the  existing  agency  framework,  and 
It  has  taken  some  basic  reorientation  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us.  In  1961,  for  Instance,  nearly 
all  Farmers  Home  Administration  loans  went 
to  farmers.  During  fiscal  1967,  farmers  will 
receive  about  50  percent  of  the  FHA  loans, 
and  nonfarm  rural  residents  50  percent. 
This  doesn't  mean  farmers  are  being  short- 
changed, since  the  total  dollar  amount 
loaned  to  farmers  is  higher  this  year  than  In 
1961.  It  does  mean  more  resources  and  a 
new  priority  for  the  problems  of  the  small 
farm  and  nonfarm  people  in  the  countryside. 

Another  Important  ingredient  in  rural  de- 
velopment Is  a  re-evaluation  of  the  admin- 
istrative machinery  we  need  to  accomplish 
the  Job. 

President  Johnson  pointed  up  the  problem 
In  his  State  of  the  Union  address  when  he 
said: 

".  .  .  (we)  are  making  and  breaking  new 
ground.  Some  (of  our  programs)  do  not  yet 
have  the  capacity  to  absorb  well  or  wisely  all 
the  money  that  could  be  put  Into  them.  Ad- 
ministrative skills  and  trained  manpower  are 
Just  as  vital  to  their  success  as  dollars,  and 
I  believe  these  skills  will  come.  But  it  will 
take  time  and  patience  and  hard  work.  Suc- 
cess cannot  be  forced  at  a  single  stroke.  So 
we  must  continue  to  strengthen  the  admin- 
istration of  every  program  If  that  success  is 
to  come — as  we  know  it  must  .  .  .  Every  pro- 
grant  will  be  thoroughly  evaluated  .  .  . 
where  there  have  been  mistakes,  we  will  try 
very  hard  to  correct  them." 

Such  an  evaluation  Is  taking  place  today 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  in  many  of  the  States. 

A    RISING    TmE    OF    INTEREST 

President  Johnson  has  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  rural  development.  In  recent  Ex- 
ecutive Orders,  Including  Number  11307,  is- 
sued last  fall,  the  President  made  this  inter- 
est unmistakably  clear: 

1.  He  directed  Federal  agencies  to  coordi- 
nate their  boundaries  for  Federally-assisted 
planning  and  development  districts  with 
existing  State  planning  boundaries,  to  elim- 
inate confusion  and  overlap, 

a.  He  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau  to 
review  all  exlsitlng  programs  with  Cabinet 
and  other  Federal  officials  to  insure  that 
rural  areas  receive  an  equitable  share  of 
existing  Federal  program  benefits,  and  to 
submit  proposals  for  administrative  or  leg- 


islative changes  needed  to  obtain  such 
equity, 

3.  And  he  gave  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture responsibility  within  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment for  Identifying  agricultural  and 
rural  development  problems  which  require 
the  cooperation  of  various  Federal  depart- 
ments, so  that  these  programs  may  be  better 
coordinated,  and  duplication  eliminated. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  recent  Federal 
actions  that  bear  directly  on  the  problems 
of  rural  America. 

But  this  Is  a  big,  diverse  country  and  Fed- 
eral actions  alone  won't  solve  rural  America's 
problems.  This  is  a  point  wliich  cannot  be 
stated  too  strongly.  Nobody  in  Washington 
can  pre-package  a  cure  for  the  Ills  of  rural 
America,  ship  It  out  to  the  country,  and 
expect  It  to  work.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  literally  hundreds  of  programs 
which  can  work,  but  making  them  effective 
takes  local  initiative,  local  leadership  and 
local  planning. 

We  have  learned  that  Where  this  local 
leadership  exists,  a  pipeline  through  which 
to  channel  our  development  efforts  also 
exists.  Without  it,  development  efforts  are 
Ineffective. 

We  have  also  learned  the  lesson  of  plan- 
ning on  a  multi-county  basis.  It  Is  difficult 
for  every  single  rural  community  to  offer  a 
full  set  of  community  services  of  the  calibre 
needed  for  sustained  growth. 

But  a  group  of  counties,  usually  with  a 
small  or  medium-sized  city  at  Its  center 
within  easy  commuting  ratige,  can  provide 
the  framework  needed  to  make  Federal  and 
State  programs  effective.  When  united  for 
planning  purposes,  the  people  and  govern- 
ments of  such  a  functional  community  can 
assess  the  area's  needs  and  determine  the 
combinations  of  internal  and  outside  re- 
sources essential  to  spark  growth. 

The  multi-county  approach  is  being  taken 
by  a  number  of  States,  including  Kentucky, 
Iowa  and  Georgia,  among  others.  The 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and  other 
regional  groups  are  exploring  this  approach. 
Its  effectiveness  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
apparent. 

Achievement  of  our  development  objec- 
tives win  take  planning,  dedication,  hard 
work,  and  some  basic  re-thlnklng  of  long- 
cherished  folkways. 

Planning  is  paramount.  Building  bigger 
and  more  sprawling  strip  dties  can  proceed 
without  real  planning;  but  upgrading  the 
communities  we  have  now — and  building 
new  communities — demands  It. 

Finally,  of  course,  we  have  learned  that 
we  need  to  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
rural  America  and  Its  problems  than  we  do 
now.  To  find  answers  to  these  questions, 
and  to  come  up  with  effective  solutions. 
President  Johnson  has  established  a  Com- 
mittee on  Rural  Poverty,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  and  a  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Rural  Povterty,  chaired  by 
Governor  Breathitt  of  Kentucky. 

And  while  the  Commission  and  Commit- 
tee are  seeking  answers,  the  Department,  in 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  Departments, 
the  States,  local  government,  and  volunteer 
groups,  will  be  pushing  ItB  own  rural  de- 
velopment programs  at  an  ever-increasing 
tempo.  In  1967,  among  other  actions,  we 
wUl: 

1.  Provide  $33  million  la  Economic  Op- 
portunity loans  to  help  IS  .000  low-income 
families  and  some  390  cooperatives  composed 
of  low-Income  families. 

2.  Provide  $435  million  In  rural  housing 
loans  for  48,000  families. 

3.  Help  finance  about  200  community  rec- 
reation centers  In  rural  areas. 

4.  Finance  $304  million  In  loans  and  grants 
for  construction  or  Improvement  of  some 
1,700  central  water  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems in  rural  areas. 

5.  Assist  10  additional  local  groups  with 
Resovu-ce  Conservation  and  Development 
projects. 


6.  Approve  construction  of  another  63 
multiple  purpose  small  watershed  projects 
with  45  reservoirs. 

7.  Help  8,500  additional  rural  land  owsen 
With  income-producing  recreational  develop- 
ments Involving  150,000  acres  of  land. 

8.  Supervise  harvest  of  another  12 1^  billion 
board  feet  of  National  Forest  timber,  provid- 
ing 700.000  man  years  of  employment,  sharing 
$40  million  of  revenue  with  local  governments 
for  roads  and  schools. 

9.  Reforest  280,000  acres  of  timber  lands, 
Improve  timber  stands  on  another  440,000 
acres,  and  build  another  295  recreation  sites 
in  the  National  Forests. 

THE    MATTER    OF    CHOICE 

What  we  In  rural  development  are  all 
fundamentally  concerned  with.  It  seems  to 
me.  Is  the  matter  of  choice — of  offering  al- 
ternatives to  ever-larger  cities  in  the  future. 
President  Johnson   put   it  this  way: 

"History  records  a  long  hard  struggle  to 
establish  man's  right  to  go  where  he  pleases 
and  live  where  he  chooses.  It  took  many  cen- 
turies— and  many  bloody  revolutions — to 
break  the  chains  that  bound  him  to  a  par- 
ticular plot  of  land,  or  confined  him  within 
the  walls  of  a  partlciUar  community. 

"We  lost  that  freedom  when  our  children 
are  obliged  to  live  someplace  else  ...  if  they 
want  a  Job  or  if  they  want  a  decent  educa- 
tion. 

"Not  Just  sentiment  demands  that  we  do 
more  to  help  our  farms  and  rural  communi- 
ties .  .  .  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  demands 
It." 

I  believe  that  we  can  choose  what  kind  of 
America  our  children  will  Inherit  33  years 
from  now,  for  we  are  not  the  blind  pawns  of 
Fate,  but  rather  the  shapers  of  our  own 
destiny. 

I  believe  that  we  as  a  nation  should  grasp 
this  chance  to  shape  our  destiny — grasp  it 
here  and  now,  without  further  delay — ^before 
the  chance  for  choice  eludes  us. 

Thank  you. 


PAT  HALL:  A  "DIFFERENT" 
INDUSTRIALIST 

Mr.  EILBEJRG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whiteneh] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
domestic  textile  industry  is  vital  to  our 
economy  and  to  our  national  security. 
In  peace  and  war  the  textile  plants  of  the 
United  States  furnish  the  many  textile 
items  required  for  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  civilian  population.  The 
Industry  employs  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  and  contributes  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral taxes. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  textile 
plants  in  the  Nation  is  located  in  the  dis- 
trict I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  the 
Congress.  Nearly  230,000  North  Caro- 
Itnians  are  employed  in  textile  plants. 
My  congressional  district  has  over  63,000 
textile  employees.  The  future  of  the 
textile  Industry  and  the  problems  of  the 
people  who  earn  their  livelihoods  in  tex- 
tile plants  are  of  great  interest  and  con- 
cern to  me. 

The  textile  Industry  has  been  charac- 
terized by  outstanding  leadership.  The 
fact  that  the  Industry  has  been  able  to 
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survive  and  prosper  in  the   face   of 

mounting  textile  imports  and  other  free 
trade  policies  of  our  Government  attests 
to  the  high  type  of  industrial  leadership 
we  find  in  the  textile  industry. 

One  of  the  men  who  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  keeping  the  textile  mills 
operating  at  peak  efficiency  in  the  South 
is  E.  Pat  Hall,  of  Charlotte,  N.C.  This 
dynamic  industrialist  furnishes  to  tex- 
tile manufacturers  nearly  every  item  of 
machinery,  supplies,  and  other  materials 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  textile 
plants. 

E.  Pat  Hall  is  known  throughout  the 
textile  industry  for  his  keen  business 
acumen,  his  forceful  personality,  and  his 
tremendous  ability  to  get  things  done. 
The  Southern  Textile  News  of  January 
30, 1967,  carried  a  very  interesting  article 
concerning  Pat  Hall's  personality  and 
contribution  to  the  textile  industry.  I 
include  the  article  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks : 

Pat  Hall:  A  "Different"  Industrialist 

Charlotte. — One  of  the  exciting  an- 
nouncements originating  at  the  Southern 
Textile  Exposition  at  Greenville  in  1966  was  a 
new  concept  in  textile  complexes — a  super 
market  for  the  textile  Industry — where  the 
mill  buyer  could  make  one  visit  and  buy 
almost  anything  he  needed  In  the  way  of 
machinery,  materials  or  supplies. 

The  idea  was  advanced  by  E.  Pat  Hall,  a 
well-known  figure  in  the  textile  machinery 
field.  Mr.  Hall,  a  visitor  at  textile  machinery 
exhibitions  for  more  than  ten  years,  felt  that 
the  Industry  had  a  need  for  such  a  shopping 
complex. 

And  he  felt  that  be  had  the  location  for  it. 
Charlotte. 

And  the  name.    Texland. 

At  Southern  Textile  News,  we  felt  that  it 
might  be  well  to  do  a  story  about  Mr.  Hall — 
not  on  Texland  Itself,  for  we've  already  done 
that — but  on  what  kind  of  man  this  Is  who's 
going  to  build  the  textile  shopping  center. 

So — we  checked  around  with  everyone  we 
could  find  who  knew  Mr.  Hall.  With  his 
friends,  employes,  customers  .  .  .  and  others. 

We  found  first  that  practically  everyone  in 
textiles  knows  Pat  Hall.  That  there  are 
dozens  of  little  human-Interest  stories 
making  the  rounds  about  him. 

Els  personality  seems  to  be  filled  with  the 
type  of  flamboyance  that  makes  people 
want  to  talk  about  him. 

For  Instance,  there's  the  story  about  his 
getting  one  of  the  first  automobile  tele- 
phones In  the  state,  which  he  had  wired  to 
his  automobile  horn  so  that  everytlme  the 
phone   would   ring,   the   horn   would   blow. 

Now  telephones  Just  weren't  to  be  found 
In  automobiles  In  those  days  so  It  attracted 
quite  a  lot  of  attention  when  Mr.  Hall's  car 
would  suddenly  begin  blowing  Its  horn  all  by 
Itself,  and  particularly  so  when  he  walked 
over  and  answered   the  phone. 

One  day  while  parked  on  one  of  Char- 
lotte's main  streets  the  auto  horn  abruptly 
began  to  honk  frantically,  even  though  un- 
attended. Mr.  Hall  dashed  out  from  a  store 
and  answered  the  telephone. 

Noting  that  another  car  had  pulled  up 
alongside  with  the  driver  all  agog  and  star- 
ing unbelievingly,  Mr.  Hall  paused  and  ex- 
tended the  telephone  receiver  toward  the 
other  driver. 

"It's  for  you!"  he  said. 

The  other  driver  drove  off  hurriedly. 

Most  of  the  employes  with  the  Hall  Textile 
Machinery  Organization  have  been  with  the 
Arm  for  many  years.  And  we  found  that  all 
these  employes  have  an  unusual  personal 
loyalty  to  Mr.  Hall.  They're  willing  to  work 
long,  abnormal  hours  If  there's  a  need. 
They're  wining  to  perform  tasks  which  don't 
faU  under  their  Job  description. 


One  of  the  stories  chortled  over  by  the 
employes  is  about  the  only  time  Pat  Hall  was 
at  a  loss  for  words. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  men  had  to  make 
a  delivery  of  machinery.  And  that  he  took 
his  own  good  time  about  bringing  his  truck 
back  and  reporting  for  work.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  was  a  whole  day  late  in  coming 
back. 

And  when  he  did  report  in  Mr.  Hall  lit  into 
him  with  both  feet,  chewing  up  one  side  and 
down  the  other. 

Finally  he  ran  out  of  expletives  and  re- 
criminations. 

"What  In  the  world  am  I  going  to  do  with 
you,  Sandy?"  he  asked  plaintively. 

"Mr.  Hall,"  he  mumbled  after  a  period  of 
thought,  "Ef  I  was  as  smart  as  you,  you'd  be 
working  for  me  instead  of  the  other  way 
"round." 

The  workers  at  the  plant  swear  that  Pat 
Hall  just  stood  there  for  a  moment,  then 
turned  his  back  and  stalked  off,  without  an- 
other word. 

Mr.  Hall  believes  that  entertainment  is 
important  to  his  business.  And  he  keeps 
his  own  private  railroad  car  for  that  reason. 
Whenever  he  attends  a  show  or  exposition 
such  as  Greenville's  STE,  he  carries  the  rail- 
road car  down  and  parks  It  near  the  exposi- 
tion center. 

There  are  textile  machinery  salesmen  wno 
declare  that  there  are  as  many  sales  con- 
cluded on  Pat  Hall's  railroad  car  as  there  are 
in  the  exhibition  halls.  And  not  necessarily 
Pat  Hall  deals,  either.  Salesmen  say  that 
the  railroad  car  has  Just  the  right  atmos- 
phere for  making  deals. 

Others  claim  that  Mr.  Hall  should  use  the 
railroad  car  as  his  trademark. 

"It's  what  you  think  of  first  whenever  you 
think  of  Pat,"  they  say. 

Loyalty  is  a  personal  trait  which  most 
people  attribute  to  Pat  Hall. 

There's  a  story  that  many  years  ago  when 
Mr.  Hall  was  first  beginning  to  rise  In  the 
business  world  he  developed  a  sudden  urgent 
need  for  money.  And  that  a  certain  bank 
advanced  him  the  money. 

Since  then,  people  say,  he's  never  done 
business  with  any  other  bank  because  he's 
never  forgotten.  It's  said  that  he's  the  same 
In  all  his  business  dealings — he  never  for- 
gets a  favor  done  him. 

But  the  stories  one  hears  the  most  are 
the  stories  which  have  to  do  with  kids. 

Pat  Hall  was  one  of  ten  children,  himself, 
and  he  loves  youngsters.  He  has  four  of 
his  own. 

Every  year  at  Christmas  time,  Mr.  Hall 
Invites  all  his  acquaintances  and  their  kids 
to  come  out  to  his  place  in  the  country  and 
chop  down  their  own  Christmas  Tree.  They 
make  an  outing  of  It. 

He  has  a  picnic  spread  for  the  children 
and  grownups  In  his  railroad  car.  And 
after  the  Trees  are  carefully  chosen  and  cut, 
there  are  antique  cars  and  Chinese  rick, 
shaws  for  the  youngsters  to  ride  and  play  In. 
Each  year  Mr.  Hall  rents  the  front  con- 
vention hall  at  the  local  Barringer  Hotel 
and  invites  Ills  friends  to  bring  their  chil- 
dren to  watch  the  annual  Carrousel  Parade. 
One  learns  a  little  about  Pat  Hall  by  Just 
having  lunch  with  him,  or  dinner,  or  even 
breakfast — One  thing  is  that  Pat  says  grace 
before  every  meal.  Without  fail.  Not  too 
many  do  that  anymore. 

And  another  thing.  He  doesn't  like  to 
discuss  business  while  he  eats.  Politics,  re- 
ligion, the  weather,  anything  else — ^but  no 
business  while  you  eat. 

He's  an  enthusiastic,  energetic  man. 
Each  day  he  spends  part  of  his  time  at 
Texland.  At  the  site  of  his  new  building 
which  will  house  his  textile  macliinery  oper- 
ations. Completion  date  for  the  new  struc- 
ture is  slated  to  be  in  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  Mr.  Hall  wants  to  make  sure  it's 
on  time. 
That's  the  kind  of  guy  Pat  Hall  is. 


AIR  POLLUTION 


Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlanan 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  happy  to  lend  my  wholehearted 
support  to  the  administration  bill  on  air 
pollution. 

There  are  many  useful  and  needed  im- 
provements contained  in  this  legislation. 
Among  them  is  a  provision  calling  for 
new  research  programs  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  overcome  the  technological  obstacles 
standing  in  the  way  of  full  control  of  air 
pollution. 

Sulfur  compounds — a  serious  source  of 
irritating  and  damaging  air  pollution  In 
virtually  every  city  and  town  In  this 
country— will  be  the  target  of  an  impor- 
tant part  of  this  effort. 

In  addition,  a  special  research  pro- 
gram will  be  inaugurated  to  find  ways  of 
controlling  the  noxious  and  obnoxious 
odors  which  come  from  diesel  exhausts. 
These,  too,  are  an  affront  to  the  senses 
and  a  threat  to  the  health  of  all  our 
citizens. 

I  feel  that  every  American  will  benefit 
from  these  research  programs — and  I 
urge  their  establisiiment  without  imdue 
delay. 


RICKOVER  DESERVES  MUCH 
CREDIT 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  who  had  a  passing  ac- 
quaintance with  the  early  stages  of 
nuclear  power  in  ship  propulsion,  I 
should,  perhaps,  be  among  the  last  to  be 
surprised  at  the  developments  this  has 
led  to.  I  am,  however,  not  merely  sur- 
prised but  astonished  at  the  extremely 
rapid  progress  that  is  taking  place  in  this 
country  in  the  development  and  con- 
struction of  nuclear  power  for  commer- 
cial use.  What  is  taking  place  today 
exceeds  the  most  optimistic  expectations 
of  those  who  forecast  the  future  just  2 
or  3  short  years  ago. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  this  country, 
and  perhaps  a  healthy  one,  that  we  say 
a  great  deal  more  about  our  problems 
than  our  successes.  Today  I  want  to 
take  note  of  a  remarkable  success.  In 
particular,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who  had  the  foresight  and  wisdom 
and  drive  to  get  us  started  down  a  vital 
road. 

We  should  not  forget  that  our  first 
central  power  station  at  Shippingport, 
Pa.,  was  Admiral  Rickover's  project  and 
one  which  in  large  measure  stemmed 
from  the  bold  early  progress  he  made  in 
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the  field  of  naval  nuclear  propulsion.  He 
set  not  only  the  pace  but  also  the  stand- 
ards of  engineering  and  manufacturing 
excellence  so  essential  to  safety  and  suc- 
cess in  this  new  field. 

Recently  I  noticed  that  a  new  nuclear 
core  is  being  developed  for  the  carrier 
Enterprise  which  will  last  13  years  or 
more  and  that  cores  are  now  being  in- 
stalled in  submarines  which  will  last  over 
400,000  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $3  million  each. 
The  first  core  for  the  atomic  submarine 
Nautilus  cost  $4  million  and  lasted 
62,000  miles. 

Last  year  an  avalanche  of  orders  for 
atomic  generating  plants  went  out  to 
builders.  By  last  month,  investor- 
owned  utilities  in  the  United  States  had 
13  plants  in  operation,  26  being  designed 
or  under  construction,  and  7  in  the  plan- 
ning or  contract  negotiation  stages. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  we  expected  that 
it  would  take  at  least  two  decades  for 
nuclear  power  to  become  cost  competi- 
tive. The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
now  plans  to  build  a  nuclear  generating 
plant  which  it  believes  will  produce 
electricity  more  cheaply  than  its  coal- 
fired  plants.  This  is  happening  in  coal 
coimtry.  Northeastern  utilities  paying 
up  to  7  mills  will  be  able  to  cut  that  to 
less  than  5  mills  for  atomic  power,  a  re- 
duction of  about  30  percent.  Plans  for 
the  world's  largest  dual  purpose  desalt- 
ing power  project — a  150  million  gallon 
per  day  and  1,800  megawatt  prototype 
plant  in  southern  California  are  moving 
forward. 

Revolutionary  steel  mills  powered  by 
the  atom  are  seen  possible.  Construction 
of  a  nuclear  reactor  on  the  ocean  floor 
to  produce  electricity  for  protein  farm- 
ing is  being  talked  about. 

All  of  these  things  constitute  a  story 
of  amazing  and  unexpected  progress, 
having  the  strongest  of  national  and  in- 
ternational implications.  Let  us  not  for- 
get the  man  who  gave  us  the  giant  shove 
forward,  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rlckover. 


THE  ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM  AND 
THE  OPENING  OP  A  COMMUNITY 
ACTION  CENTER  IN  WOONSOCKET, 
RJ. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  far 
too  often  we  dwell  upon  the  negative  as- 
pects of  Federal  programs.  One  pro- 
gram which  has  been  the  recipient  of 
considerable  criticism  has  been  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  so  much 
criticism  has  been  directed  toward  this 
program,  but  perhaps  that  which  is  fore- 
most In  causing  so  much  negative  talk 
is  the  loss  of  sight  of  the  goal  for  which 
we  are  striving  through  the  antipoverty 
program. 

During  a  recent  ceremony  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  community  action  facility,  the 


citizens  of  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  were  re- 
minded of  the  purpose  of  community 
action:  To  help  those  who  need  help. 

This  help  is  what  I  think  the  poverty 
program  is  all  about.  This  is  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  antipoverty  program 
was  established:  To  make  productive 
members  of  society  out  of  those  who  can- 
not help  themselves. 

I  think  it  would  do  well  for  all  my 
colleagues  to  dwell  upon  the  words 
spoken  at  the  opening  of  the  Fairmount 
Neighborhood  Council— Social  Progress 
Action  Corp. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the 
following  declaration  presented  to  the 
Honorable  A.  Edgar  Lussier,  mayor  of 
Woonsocket,  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Copt  of  Decuabation  Presented  to  His 
Honor,  Mayor  E.  Lusseer,  on  the  Occasion 
OF  THE  Official  Opening  of  the  Fairmoont 
Neighborhood  Council— SPAC — November 
11,1966 

Your  honor:  With  the  cutting  of  the  rib- 
bon, the  Fairmount  Neighborhood  Council- 
Social  Progress  Action  Corporation  is  officially 
open  for  the  benefit  of  Fairmount  citizens 
regardless  of  age,  color,  or  creed. 

The  formal  opening  of  this  center  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  answers  to  the  question 
"What  Am  I  Doing  To  Build  A  Better  World?" 
Hardened  and  calloused  Indeed  is  the  man 
or  woman  who,  in  a  world  grown  secular  and 
materialistic,  refuses  to  frankly  face  the 
above  question,  and  earnestly  seek  a  satis- 
factory reply.  Such  wilful  neglect  is  a  dis- 
tinct threat  to  our  great  Heritage.  While 
there  is  an  insistent  call  upon  us  to  con- 
tribute as  individuals  in  this  respect,  it  is 
as  law  abiding  citizens  that  a  double  re- 
sponsibility Is  laid  upon  us.  The  hope  of  the 
nation,  this  city,  this  neighborhood,  rests 
squarely  upon  our  shoulders,  and  upon  our 
hearts,  demanding  that  »e  do  our  own  part 
in  helping  those  who  need  help  and  also  that 
we  so  train  and  guide  the  youth  entrusted  to 
our  care  that  even  greater  accomplishments 
can  be  bad  through  them. 

There  is  a  Christian  w&y  of  living  and  an 
American  way  of  living  that  are  in  large 
measure  inseparable.  More  than  that,  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  our  "American  way 
of  life"  came  about  primarily  because  it 
was  founded  by  God-fearing  men.  How  so? 
Because  the  founders  of  our  Nation,  for  the 
greater  part,  prudently  and  wUUngly  cen- 
tered their  Uves  in  God  and  accepted  their 
responsibilities  as  citizen*  of  a  great  country. 
It  Is  very  difficult  for  us,  in  this  richest 
nation  in  the  world,  to  realize  at  times  the 
appalling  fact  that  there  are  more  hungry 
and  miserable  people  today  than  there  have 
ever  been  before,  even  within  our  own  coun- 
try. With  all  our  luxuries,  we  know  that 
there  are  expanding  areas  of  blight — In  the 
centers  of  our  cities — where  chronic  unem- 
ployment produces  poverty,  disorganization 
of  families,  neglect  of  education,  unfitness 
for  the  jobs  that  are  available,  a  vicious 
spiral  downward  that  shpws  no  signs  of  be- 
ing checked  and  that  will  destroy  the  very 
fabric  of  our  society  through  rot  or  riot  if 
we  do  not  find  the  solutions. 

The  only  reason  we  »re  bogged  down  Is 
that  often  we  do  not  have  the  imagination, 
the  gumption,  the  boldness  of  spirit  to  get 
started.  With  the  cutting  of  this  ribbon,  we 
the  people  of  this  councC  believe  it  Is  a  start 
In  the  right  direction.  It  Is  perhaps  the  an- 
swer to  some  of  our  problems. 

We  must  never  forget  that  with  programfl 
like  this  one,  we  are  In  effect  trying  to  make 
a  better  world  for  all  of  us  to  live  In.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  our  children  and  re- 
sponsibilities towards  them.  If  we  can  bring 
up  our  children  with  a  greater  concern  and 
respect  for  others,  through  our  example,  they 


will  be  happier  people,  they  will  have  mar- 
riages that  are  more  stable,  they  will  live 
more  harmoniously  In  their  neighborhoods, 
In  addition  to  having  a  much  better  chance 
of  saving  the  world  through  the  humanity 
which  we  have  left  them  as  a  most  precious 
legacy. 

Therefore,  your  honor,  this  council  wishes 
to  declare  and  affirm  Its  backing  of  our  city 
fathers  and  hereby  proclaim  Its  faith  in  the 
city  of  Woonsocket  through  this  community 
action. 

Any  grievance  and/or  suggestions  which 
might  occur  will  be  done  in  the  true  demo- 
cratic tradition  of  law,  order,  and  Justice. 

May  God  bless  these  humble  surroundings 
and  may  He  grant  this  council  the  courage  of 
its  convictions  to  help  those  who  are  in  need 
so  that  all  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  great 
American  Nation. 

All  council  members  affixed  their  signa- 
tures. 


ChaiTtnan. 


REDUCTION  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rationale  of  much  of  our  legislation  to- 
day is  to  stimulate  and  support  activity 
in  a  given  area  by  the  States. 

One  such  program  is  that  of  interstate 
highway  construction  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  repays  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  construction  carried  out  by  the 
individual  States. 

Those  of  us  who  must  travel  a  great 
deal  are  well  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  in  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  modem  travel.  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  overcrowded 
and  inadequate  highways  that  pose  such 
a  problem  to  our  modem  way  of  life  and 
the  very  apparent  need  for  further  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  our  high- 
ways. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  grasping 
the  need  for  divided  highway  construc- 
tion took  up  the  lead  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  engaged  itself 
in  an  accelerated  construction  program 
for  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
Through  bond  Issues  voted  by  the  people, 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  was  able  to 
finance  this  accelerated  construction 
program  with  the  intent  of  collecting  Us 
due  share  from  the  Federal  Government 
at  a  later  date. 

Well,  a  cutback  in  Federal  funds  for 
highway  construction  has  virtually  made 
Rhode  Island  an  Island  of  uncompleted 
highways  and  interrupted  support  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  Sunday,  January  29  edition  of 
the  Sun  published  In  Westerly,  R.I.,  an 
excellent  editorial  was  printed  on  this 
subject  and  was  appropriately  entitled 
"Rhode  Island  Penalized  for  Progress." 
I  would  like  to  have  this  editorial  in- 
serted into  the  Congressional  Record  so 
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that  my  colleagues  may  become  aware  of 
the  significance  of  the  "big  freeze"  on 
highway  construction. 

Through  such  means  I  hope  to  gain 
sufficient  support  in  having  these  funds 
restored  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
vitally  needed  program  of  providing 
our  citizens  with  adequate  and  safe  roads 
on  which  to  travel. 

The  article  follows: 

Rhode  Island  Penalized  for  Progress 
Rhode  Island's  accelerated  construction 
program  for  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
bas  come  to  a  screeching  halt.  In  fact, 
Rhode  Island  finds  Itself  being  penalized  for 
working  rapidly  to  produce  safe  motoring 
on  divided  highways  within  Its  borders. 

A  cut-back  of  $400,000,000  was  announced 
late  last  year  In  the  Federal  funds  allocated 
for  highway  construction.  The  Interstate 
system  Is  constructed  by  the  Individual 
states  with  the  Federal  government  repaying 
ninety  percent  of  the  costs  to  the  states. 
States  were  permitted  to  accelerate  their  con- 
struction programs,  issue  bonds  to  cover  the 
cost  of  construction,  and  receive  ninety  per- 
cent of  the  cost  figure  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment at  certain  times  each  year. 

Rhode  Island  elected  to  work  fast,  build 
the  roads,  create  safe  driving,  permit  the 
nearby  land  to  be  developed,  pay  for  the 
work  with  bond  issues,  and  collect  later  from 
the  Federal  government. 

Today  Rhode  Island  finds  almost  all  of  Its 
highway  work  stopped!  The  only  work  being 
permitted  by  the  Federal  government  Is  the 
completion  of  the  parallel  Washington  Bridge 
in  Providence  and  approaches.  But  no  In- 
terstate highway  may  be  built  to  the  bridge 
approaches  I 

The  $400,000,000  "big  freeze"  from  Wash- 
ington meant  that  each  state  would  be  cut 
approximately  17  percent  in  government  sup- 
port. But,  since  Rhode  Island  has  already 
spent  part  of  the  Federal  funds  allocated  for 
1968,  the  smallest  state  In  the  Union  gets  a 
cutback  In  funds  of  125  percent!  This 
means  Rhode  Island  owes  the  Federal  govern- 
ment 1.8  million  dollars! 

The  Federal  money  to  support  Interstate 
construction  comes  from  a  special  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  which  is  constantly  replenished 
from  automotive  tax  dollars  collected  from 
the  motoring  public  through  the  sale  of  gaso- 
line, oil  and  automotive  services.  This  is  a 
trust  fund  to  be  used  solely  for  highway  pur- 
poses. But  the  Federal  government  Is  tap- 
ping this  money  for  use  In  the  Viet  Nam  war, 
just  as  the  Social  Security  account  was  di- 
verted during  World  War  II. 

While  Rhode  Island  has  money  available 
for  highway  construction — realized  through 
bond  issues  voted  by  the  people — the  state 
has  been  notified  rhat  if  this  money  Is  used 
for  Interstate  highway  construction,  it  will 
not  be  replaced  oy  the  Federal  government 
on  the  90-10  percent  sharing  schedule. 

It  is  easy  to  say  "Better  sit  back  and  wait 
for  your  money."  But  what  happens  to  the 
Rhode  Island  labor  force — both  state  em- 
ployed and  privately  contracted — while  the 
road  work  is  halted?  What  happens  to  the 
trained  machine  operators,  draftsmen,  engi- 
neers, and  supervisors?  What  happens  to  the 
contractors,  who  have  invested  in  heavy 
equipment  to  make  the  roads? 

Only  17  states  in  the  nation  are  actually 
hurt  by  the  Federal  highway  cutback.  Rhode 
Island  is  one!  Only  nine  states  have  con- 
structed roads  in  advance  of  schedule.  Rhode 
Island  is  one! 

Rhode  Island,  with  15  percent  of  the  1968 
fund  already  expended,  Is  exceeded  only  by 
Maine— which  has  spent  half  of  the  1968  al- 
lotment. The  average  throughout  the  nation 
is  an  expenditure  of  82  percent  of  the  1067 
allotment! 

What  can  we  do?  Right  now  a  quick  letter 
or  telegram  to  our  Senators  In  Washington 


will  help  make  them  aware  of  the  plight  In 
Rhode  Island. 

We  are  being  penalized  for  progress! 


HOW  TO  FINANCE  NONCOMMERCIAL 
TELEVISION 
Mr.    EULBERG.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOELSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  the  recommendations  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Educational  Tele- 
vision to  develop  pubUc  noncommercial 
television  facilities.    Although  I  am  de- 
lighted that  there  is  movement  toward 
utilizing  television  for  high  quality  cul- 
tural,   educational,    and    entertainment 
programing,  I  am  appalled  at  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion for  financing  the  new  development. 
The  commission  has  endorsed  an  ex- 
cise tax  on  the  sale  of  new  television 
sets  which  would  eventually  amount  to 
5  percent  on  the  sale  of  each  set.    I  urge 
that  we  consider  as  an  alternative  the 
obtaining    of    the    necessary    finances 
through  meaningful  fees  to  be  paid  an- 
nually by  radio  and  television  stations 
for  licenses  granted  to  them  by  the  Fed- 
eral   Communications    Commission.    I 
consider  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  charge  such  fees  the  big 
giveaway  of  the  20th  century,   and  I 
might  add  that  since  four  of  the  15  mem- 
bers  of    the   Carnegie   Commission   on 
Educational    Television    have    or    had 
strong  connections  with  the  commercial 
television  industry  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  the  commission  did  not  recommend 
this  type  of  financing. 

The  airwaves  are  a  natural  resource 
owned  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  think  it  shocking  that  our  Govern- 
ment literally  gives  away  these  valuable 
assets.  One  can  imagine  the  outcry  that 
would  result  if  the  Federal  Government 
gave  away  other  natural  resources  it 
might  own,  and  then  told  the  fortunate 
donee  to  charge  for  these  resources  what 
the  traffic  wUl  bear. 

Most  enterprises  which  are  licensed 
and  regulated  by  governmental  bodies, 
whether  State  or  local,  pay  fees  for  their 
privileges  even  though  they  are  merely 
given  the  right  to  operate  and,  unlike 
the  broadcasting  industry,  are  not  given 
virtual  monopolies.  Even  barbers  and 
hquor  sellers  are  thus  charged.  Public 
utilities  such  as  electric  companies,  tele- 
phone companies,  and  transportation 
companies  at  least  have  their  rates  regu- 
lated. Only  the  broadcasting  companies 
escape  the  payment  of  meaningful  li- 
cense fees  as  well  as  the  regulation  of 
their  rates. 

In  1962, 1  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
have  charged  broadcasters  annual  fees 
which  would  have  produced  annual  reve- 
nues of  over  $20  million  a  year,  but  my 
proposal  never  even  received  hearings  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  which  it  was  re- 
ferred.  Subsequently,  the  Federal  Com- 


mtinlcations  Commission  did  decide  to 
charge  radio  stations  $50  and  television 
stations  $100.  These  sums  are  so  small 
as  to  be  laughable,  and  do  not  even  ap- 
proach the  cost  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  in  licensing  and 
regulating  the  industry. 

Broadcasters  can  be  expected  to  op- 
pose my  proposal.  Naturally,  they  would 
like  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  present  sys- 
tem. However,  I  am  sure  that  if  at  the 
outset  they  had  been  required  by  legis- 
lation to  pay  an  initial  fee  and  annual 
renewal  fees  to  the  Government,  they 
would  still  have  sought  their  licenses 
vigorously. 

I  have  noticed  that  one  major  net- 
work has  annoimced  that  it  will  make  a 
volimtary  gift  to  sustain  the  proposed 
educational  television  system.  This  Is 
laudable  indeed,  but  I  believe  that  the 
financial  needs  will  be  such  that  volim- 
tary contributions  will  constitute  an 
adequate  and  dependable  basis  on  which 
to  proceed. 

I  believe  that  the  consumers  of  this 
Nation  will  be  most  grateful  if  the  pro- 
posals I  have  made  are  ultimately 
adopted. 


LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE  MAIL 
SERVICE  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
U.S.  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dttlski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  providing 
our  servicemen  overseas  with  the  best 
possible  mail  service  is  of  continuing 
concern  and  a  matter  of  high  priority  to 
me  and  to  the  members  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  General 
Westmoreland  has  given  good  mall  serv- 
ice a  priority  ranking  only  behind 
"bullets,  beans,  and  bandages,"  and  we 
certainly  have  given  support  to  his  Judg- 
ment. In  the  last  Congress  we  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  enactment  of  two  laws, 
Public  Law  315  and  PubUc  Law  725,  that 
together  are  now  operating  to  achieve 
this  high  priority  for  good  mall  service 
to  our  Armed  Forces. 

Nevertheless,  certain  inequities  and 
problem  areas  do  remain  and  I  am  there- 
fore today  introducing  new  legislation 
that  is  designed  to  completely  round  out 
our  efforts  to  see  that  all  servicemen 
serving  in  remote  overseas  areas  have 
the  benefits  of  fast,  efficient,  and  less 
expensive  mail  service.  The  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  committee,  the 
Honorable  Robert  J.  Corbett,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  was  a  cosponsor  of  our 
earlier  efforts,  is  today  also  introducing  a 
bill  Identical  to  mine. 

The  new  bill  contains  three  significant 
and  important  provisions: 

First.  We  would  extend  the  free  mail- 
ing privilege  for  letters  and  sound- 
recorded  communications  to  all  service- 
men in  overseas  areas  and  to  all  who 
are  hospitalized  in  a  facility  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  a 
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result  of  disease  or  injury  Incurred  while 
on  active  duty. 

Under  Public  Law  89-315,  only  service- 
men in  combat  areas  as  designated  by  the 
President,  and  those  who  are  hospitalized 
as  a  result  of  disease  or  injury  incurred 
as  a  result  of  service  in  an  overseas  com- 
bat area,  can  qualify  for  the  free  mailing 
privilege. 

Extending  this  privilege  to  all  service- 
men overseas,  and  to  all  servicemen  hos- 
pitalized by  reason  of  disease  or  injury 
incurred  while  on  active  duty,  is  simply 
a  matter  of  equity  and  fair  treatment. 
In  addition,  it  would  remove  several 
problems  associated  with  the  earlier  law, 
such  as  where  a  serviceman  loses  his  free 
mail  privilege  whenever  he  is  rotated  out 
of  a  combat  zone  for  rest  and  relaxation, 
and  where  we  now  have  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions between  forces  serving  in  Viet- 
nam and  those  serving  in  adjacent 
Thailand  and  other  noncombat  areas. 

Essentially  we  would  give  the  free  mail- 
ing privilege  primarily  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  serviceman  is  serving 
in  an  overseas  area  vast  distances  from 
home,  rather  than  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  he  may  be  in  combat. 

Second.  The  bill  would  create  a  new 
category  of  airlift  mail  for  parcels  weigh- 
ing up  to  30  pounds  that  are  mailed  at 
or  addressed  to  any  Armed  Forces  post 
ofQce.  The  parcels  would  be  transported 
by  air  on  a  space-available  basis  upon 
payment  of  the  regular  surface  rate  of 
postage  plus  a  special  uniform  airlift  fee 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Postmaster  General, 
which  is  expected  to  be  not  more  than  $1. 

The  most  persistent  and  widespread 
complaint  we  receive  from  servicemen 
and  from  their  families  and  friends  is 
directed  at  the  high  cost  of  sending 
parcels  by  air  parcel  post.  While  our 
earlier  legislation  did  provide  an  airlift 
at  surface  rates  for  parcels  up  to  five 
pounds,  under  existing  law  parcels  over 
that  weight,  if  sent  by  air,  must  be  paid 
for  at  the  high  air  parcel  post  zone  rates. 

For  example,  a  constituent  of  mine  in 
Buffalo  must  now  pay  $8.08  to  mail  a 
10-pound  package  to  Vietnam  by  pre- 
ferred air  parcel  post  service.  Under  the 
new  provision  in  my  bill,  the  same  10- 
pound  package  would  be  mailed  for  ap- 
proximately $3,  and  it  would  be  trans- 
ported by  airlift  on  a  less  preferred 
service  basis  all  tht.  way  from  the  point 
of  mailing  in  Buffalo  to  the  point  of 
delivery  in  Vietnam. 

Third.  In  last  year's  military  mail  law. 
Public  Law  725,  the  Congress  provided, 
among  other  things,  an  airlift  from  the 
United  States  to  designated  combat  areas 
for  certain  news  value  publications,  par- 
ticularly news  magazines  and  hometown 
newspapers.  The  third  important  pro- 
vision of  my  bill  would  extend  the  airlift 
to  this  category  of  mall  matter  to  all 
Armed  Forces  post  ofiBces  in  any  over- 
seas areas.  Servicemen  separated  from 
their  homes  by  an  ocean  of  distance  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  deserve  to  receive 
their  hometown  newspapers  as  quickly 
as  those  who  are  fighting  in  combat 
areas.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  or  is  not 
in  combat  should  not  determine  the 
speed  by  which  news  from  his  hometown 
reaches  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
going  to  put  up  over  $72  billion  next  year 


for  our  defense  effort,  a  substantial  part 
of  which  will  go  to  pay  for  the  "bullets, 
beans,  and  bandages"  needed  by  our 
servicemen.  I  am  confident  the  Ameri- 
can people  wUl  want  us  to  maintain  the 
same  high  priority  for  improved  commu- 
nications with  our  servicemen  through 
enactment  of  this  legislntion. 


COMBATING  AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Van  Deerlin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  yesterday  outlined  a  bold, 
new  program  for  combating  air  pollu- 
tion. I  agree  with  his  proposals  for  a 
national  effort  to  come  to  gi-ips  with 
this  growing  menace,  for  the  atmos- 
pheric poison  that  now  plagues  so  many 
areas  is  no  respecter  of  State  boundaries. 

I  have  witnessed  the  effects  of  air  pol- 
lution too  often  to  feel  that  we  can 
ignore  this  problem  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  go  away.  I  have  heard  too  much 
talk  and  seen  too  little  action  on  this 
matter.  We  must  act  now,  while  we  can, 
to  defeat  this  menace  before  it  over- 
whelms us.  That  is  what  the  President 
is  now  asking  us  to  do. 

We  must  step  talking  in  general  terms 
and  get  down  to  specifics. 

We  must  deal  swiftly  with  the  prob- 
lem of  poisoned  air  moving  from  sources 
in  one  jurisdiction  to  threaten  the  lives 
of  people  in  another.  The  air  and  all 
that  it  carries  with  it  will  not  respect 
manmade  boundaries,  and  accusations 
between  jurisdictions  \fill  not  solve  the 
problems  for  which  the  people  are  pay- 
ing. 

We  must  induce  industries  to  control 
the  emissions  from  their  plants  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  air  pollution  laws. 
For  an  industry  to  invest  large  sums  of 
money  to  clean  up  the  feir  in  its  locality, 
only  to  be  faced  with  the  fact  that  a 
competitor  has  made  no  such  invest- 
ment is  unfair  and  self-defeating. 

The  proposed  national  emission  stand- 
ards would  solve  this  problem.  They 
will  give  industry  a  sound  basis  for  their 
air  pollution  control  programs  and  allow 
them  to  plan  for  the  future. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we 
are  to  breathe  easy  once  again  in  this 
Nation. 


DEMOCRACY— WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO 
ME 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thtt  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
past  Saturday  evening,  January  28,  it 


was  my  great  pleasure  to  join  with  a  great 
niunber  of  people  from  my  community  at 
the  Stanley  Pennock  Post  No.  2893  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Solvay,  N.Y., 
to  tender  honor  to  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  both  our  comnxunity  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  retiring  fifth 
district  commander,  and  my  good  friend, 
Francis  A.  O'Connell.  Commander 
O'Connell  has  long  been  active  in  the 
arena  of  veterans  affairs,  consistently 
exerting  his  energy  in  the  direction  of 
aiding  the  veteran  and  his  or  her  depend- 
ents, thus  it  was  most  fitting  that  he  be 
recognized  In  this  very  deserving  manner. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  program 
was  a  speech  presented  by  the  winner  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Voice  of 
Democracy  Oratorical  Contest.  In  this 
day  when  we  hear  so  much  about  delin- 
quency, it  is  so  refreshing  to  observe  a 
young  man,  just  17  years  of  age,  whose 
philosophy,  in  my  judgment,  typifies  that 
of  the  vast  majority  of  American  young- 
sters. Unfortunately,  we  read  and  hear 
so  little  about  young  Americans  in  this 
category,  as  opposed  to  the  massive  pub- 
lic information  associated  with  the  small 
minority  of  young  Americans  classified  as 
delinquents. 

The  young  man  to  whom  I  refer  is  Mr. 
Kevin  Quinn,  of  106  Rutledge  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  M.  Quinn.  Kevin  is  a  student  at 
Christian  Brothers  Academy,  in  Syra- 
cuse, and  has  enjoyed  previous  oratorical 
successes  in  having  been  a  winner  of  an 
Optimist  Club  oratorical  contest  as  well 
as  one  sponsored  by  the  National  Cath- 
olic Forensic  League. 

In  Kevin,  I  believe  that  we  have  a  truly 
outstanding  citizen  in  the  making,  and 
I  am  confident  that  every  community  in 
this  Nation  is  blessed  with  a  fair  share 
of  young  Americans  who  embrace  the 
ideals  and  philosophy  of  Kevin  Quinn. 

The  topic  of  Kevin's  address  was 
"Democracy — What  It  Means  to  Me."  I 
was  most  impressed  with  its  content  and 
would  like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues, 
as  follows : 

Democract — What  It  Means  to  Me 

(By  Kevin  Quinn,  Christian  Brothers 

Academy) 

Arthur  Wellesley,  later  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington, once  remarked  that,  "The  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of 
Eton."  Some  have  disputed  tills  observa- 
tion, especially  since  it  was  found  that  Eton 
had  no  formal  playing  fields  In  1815.  But 
of  course,  that  wasnt  what  Wellesley  meant. 
He  was  simply  saying  that  the  schoolboys  of 
one  decade  must  often  become  the  defenders 
of  freedom  In  the  next,  and  that  the  prepara- 
tion they  receive  In  their  youth  Is  the 
foundation  of  their  adult  endeavors. 

Every  generation  has  Its  own  particular 
challenge.  In  1815.  It  was  Waterloo.  In  our 
century,  two  world  wars  have  been  fought  to 
safeguard  freedom.  The  challenge  of  our 
generation  Is  coming.  It  will  be  larger  per- 
haps than  any  before  It;  for  now,  having 
obtained  democracy,  we  are  charged  with 
preserving  It. 

The  battles  will  be  fought  on  many  fronts: 
the  battles  of  space  and  medicine,  the  battle 
for  individual  liberty  and  national  purpose, 
for  equal  rights  in  an  unequal  world,  for 
freedom  from  poverty,  disease  and  despair. 
For  self-determination  in  Asia  and  deter- 
mination of  self  In  America,  for  progress 
while  retaining  tradition,  for  a  world  In 
which  men  disagree  yet  still  discuss,  for  life 
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salvaged  from  alums,  liberty  unsnared  from 
the  trap  of  socialism,  and  happiness  realized 
as  well  as  pvu'sued,  for  all  these — for  democ- 
racy—we  will  fight.  These  are  the  Waterloos 
and  the  Normandles  of  tomorrow,  and  It  la 
now  that  we  must  prepare. 

When  President  Kennedy  was  alive,  ho 
often  spoke  to  youth  groups  throughout  the 
country.  Occasionally  his  listeners  would 
ask,  m  response  to  the  chaUenge  posed  In 
blB  inaugural  address,  what  they  could  do 
for  their  country.  And  he  always  answered 
the  same:  "Bead  history."  John  Kemiedy 
himself  had  a  great  sense  of  history.  After 
his  death,  his  wife  said  of  him,  "You  must 
think  of  him  as  this  little  boy,  sick  so  much 
of  the  time,  reading  in  bed,  reading  history, 
reading  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table, 
reading  Marlborough.  For  Jack,  history  was 
full  of  heroes.  And  if  it  made  him  this 
way — if  It  made  him  see  the  heroes — maybe 
other  little  boys  wUl  see."  ".  .  .  Maybe 
other  Uttle  boys  wlU  see." 

We,  the  youth  of  America,  certainly  have 
much  to  be  proud  of  In  our  history,  and 
knowing  the  price  at  which  democracy  was 
purchased  by  our  forefathers  ought  to  make 
It  more  dear  to  us.  So  perhaps  this  Is  our 
part  m  preserving  democracy,  to  become  the 
best  of  what  we  already  are — students,  be- 
cause 'the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on 
the  playing  fields  of  Eton." 


ABC  AND  I.T.  &  T.  MERGER 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Nehl] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneoiis 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  following  editorial 
concerning  the  approved  merger  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  and  the  In- 
ternational Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 
The  editorial  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  on  Saturday,  January 
28.  This  late  action  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  further  complicated  mat- 
ters for  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  which  had  last  month 
sanctioned  the  merger  of  these  two 
companies. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Delay  on  the  ABC-ITT  Meroeb 

The  Justice  Department  has  put  on  a 
baffling  performance  in  its  recent  effort  to 
block  a  proposed  merger  of  American  Broad- 
casting Company  and  International  and 
Telegraph  Corporation. 

As  Senator  Morton  of  Kentucky  pointed 
out  In  a  fioor  speech,  Justice  remained  aloof 
while  the  Federal  Communicationa  Ciommis- 
slon  held  public  bearings  on  the  case.  Al- 
though given  the  opportunity  to  testify.  It 
elected  to  remain  silent.  As  recently  as  last 
month,  Senator  Morton  noted,  Justice  wrote 
the  PCC  it  did  not  have  sufficient  grounds 
to  stay  the  merger,  although  It  belatedly 
did  question  the  move. 

But  48  hours  before  the  merger  was  sched- 
uled for  a  green  Ught  this  month,  Justice 
asked  the  PCC  for  a  delay.  In  doing  so,  the 
department  suggested  the  merger  might  be 
harmful  to  competition  In  the  broadcasting 
Industry. 

This  line  of  reasoning  Is  puzzling.  As 
anyone  in  the  broadcasting  Industry  knows, 
ABC  Is  not  only  the  smallest  of  the  three 
television  networks  but  Is  up  against  com- 


petition with  formidable  diversification.  The 
National  Broadcasting  Company  is  owned  by 
Badio  Corporation  of  America  and  has  en- 
Joyed  a  huge  advantage  because  of  this, 
particularly  In  development  of  color  pro- 
granunlng. 

Senator  Long  of  Louisiana,  who  served  for 
many  years  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  panel's  subcommittee  on 
monopoly,  is  In  a  good  position  to  judge  the 
matter.  In  supporting  the  PCC's  approval 
of  the  merger,  he  notes  that  ABC  "up  to  now 
has  had  dlfflctilty  In  competing  with  the 
other  two  giants,"  and  that  combining  it 
with  ITT's  resovuces  in  electronics  would 
make  Its  capital  structure  "parallel  to  that 
of  the  other  two  networks." 

Perhaps  the  oddest  statement  put  forth 
by  Justice  was  the  suggestion  that  the 
merger  "threatens  the  Independence  and  ob- 
jectivity of  ABC's  news  and  public  affairs 
reporting."  If  the  department  reaUy  wants 
to  raise  that  gratuitous  question,  what  about 
ABC's  corporate  competitors,  who  are  em- 
broiled In  everything  from  book  publishing 
to  defense  and  space  electronics,  phono- 
graph records,  computers,  and  the  New  York 
Yankees?  Does  every  broadcasting  com- 
pany's news  integrity  automatically  come 
under  a  cloud  of  stispldon  when  It  merges 
with  an  unrelated  business?  To  believe  this 
Is  absurd. 

Senator  Morton  terms  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's move  lU-concelved.  At  the  least,  it 
strikes  us  as  displaying  a  superficial,  poorly- 
reasoned  and  badly-timed  approach. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EILBERG)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  MiNXSH. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EHiBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  58  minutes  pin.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  1,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hosmer,  for 
February  1  and  2,  on  account  of  official 
business  in  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followliig  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PiNDLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dickinson),  for  60  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dickinson)  ,  for  10  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hosmer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dickinson),  for  20  minutes,  February 
2 ;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  KtJPFERMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dickinson),  for  30  minutes,  February 
6;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Corman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dickinson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Jonas  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  tables  during  his 
special  order  of  today. 

Mr.  Pino. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  frwn  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

298.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  to  November  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

299.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
revise  and  moderiUze  procedures  relating  to 
the  licensing  by  the  District  of  Columbia  ot 
persons  engaged  In  certain  occupations,  pro- 
fessions, businesses,  trades,  and  callings,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  C^liunbla. 

300.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District 
of  Columbia  Armory  Board,  transmitting  the 
ninth  annual  report  and  financial  statements 
of  the  Board's  operation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium,  and  the  19th  annual  re- 
port and  financial  statements  of  the  Board's 
operatidn  of  the  District  of  CX>lumbla  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  10,  Public  Law  80-606,  as 
amended,  and  section  10  of  PubUc  Law 
85-300,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

301.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  balance  sheet  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1966,  pursuant  to  37  Stat.  979;  to 
the  CoDomlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

302.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  VS.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation,  to  amend  further  sec- 
tion 1011  of  the  U.S.  Information  and  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

303.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  the  2lBt 
annual  report  of  the  Agency's  operattons 
under  the  Federal  Airport  Act,  as  amended, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1966, 
pursuant  to  section  18  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

304.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  permit  a  husband  and 
wife  to  file  a  joint  petition  In  ordinary  bank- 
ruptcy and  chapter  XTTT  (wage  earner)  jwo- 
ceedlngs;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

305.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  authorize  courts  of 
bankruptcy  to  determine  the  dischargeability 
or  nondlschargeablllty  of  provable  debts;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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806.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration.  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting  tbe  report  on 
poslUons  in  grades  OS-16,  17,  and  18  as  of 
December  31,  1966,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C. 
6114(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

807.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  Commissioners,  District  of  Colimibla, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  8346  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recovery  by  the 
CSovemment  of  amounts  due  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  settlement  of  claims  against  re- 
tired civil  service  employees,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

308.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  16,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  emd  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Burwells 
Bay,  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Va.,  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
April  9,  1967;  no  authorization  by  Congress 
Is  recommended  as  the  desired  Improvement 
has  been  adopted  for  accomplishment  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  under  the  provisions  of 
section  107  of  the  1060  River  and  Harbor 
Act;    to   the   Committee   on   Public   Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XEH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  53.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  studies  and  Investi- 
gations of  the  problems  of  small  business 
(Kept.  No.  2).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rxiles. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  51.  Concur- 
rent resolution  to  continue  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress 
(Rept.  No.  3).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

PUBLIC   BELLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

HJl.4206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  non-Federal  Institutions,  agencies, 
and  organizations  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  community  programs  for 
patients  with  kidney  disease  and  for  conduct 
of  training  related  to  such  programs,  and 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BEUj: 

H.B.  4207.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  to  make  use  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  techniques  and  equip- 
ment In  the  performance  of  Its  functions; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

HJl.  4208.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  port  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  costs  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.B.  4200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
income  derived  from  manufacturing  plants 
established  on  Indian  reservations  shall  not 
be  subject  to  tax,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H Jl.  4210.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  4211.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  Economic  Op- 
porttmity  Act  of  1964  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  1 

By  Mr.  CASEY:  | 

HJl.  4212.  A  bill  prohibiting  the  use  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  firearms  In  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4213.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.R.  4214.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  vertebrate  animals  used 
In  experiments  and  tests  by  recipients  of 
grants  from  the  United  States  and  by  agen- 
cies and  Instrumentalities  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Borelgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  4215.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 4,  1961,  relating  to  the  acquisition  of 
wetlands  for  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl,  to  extend  for  an  additional  8 
years  the  period  during  which  funds  may  be 
appropriated  under  that  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  | 
By  Mr.  CURTIS:        | 

H.R.  4217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  dividends  paid  by 
certain  corporations  which  hold  obligations 
of  States  and  local  governments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  con- 
tributions and  gifts  to  foreign  charities  shall 
bo  deductible  from  gross  Income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HU.  4219.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deduction  of  certain  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  In  a  search  for  a  business 
or  Investment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4220.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  basic 
research  In  science  by  the  allowance  of  a  tax 
credit  for  contributions  and  other  expendi- 
tures for  basic  research  in  science;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

HJl.  4221.  A  bill  relative  to  age  discrimina- 
tion In  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 

H.R.  4222.  A  bill  to  amend  section  209  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  so  as  to  re- 
quire future  authorization  of  funds  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Mailtlme  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Flsberles. 

H.R.  4223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  4224.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  free  letter- 
mail  and  air  transportation  mailing  privileges 
for    certain    members    of    the    U.S.    Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  4226.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Older  Wooers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ERLETNBORK: 
HJt.  4226.  A  bill  to  provide  for  sharing  of 
Federal  taxes  with  States  and  their  poUtlcal 


subdivisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H.R.  4227.  A  bill  to  provide  for  sharing  of 
Federal  taxes  with  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.  4228.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  clvU  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  4229.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide 
for  the  suspension  of  assistance  to  any  coun- 
try which  does  not  protect  American  prop- 
erty and  the  rights  of  American  citizens:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  4230.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  erection 
Of  a  statue  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  4231.  A   bill   to  amend  section  27  of 
the   Shipping  Act,   1916;    to   the   Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  4232.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  to  provide  for  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  social  work  manpower  training;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.R.  4233.  A   bill  to  clarify   the  authority 
of  the   Secretary  of  Agriculture   to  require 
reasonable  bonds  from  packers  in  connection 
with  their  livestock  purchasing  operations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  4234.  A   bill  to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code   of   1954   to  provide  that  the 
Secretary   of   the   Treasury   or   his    delegate 
shall  be  bound  by  decisions  of  certain  Fed- 
eral courts;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.4235.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  Incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to  fa- 
clUties  to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  such  facili- 
ties, and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  facilities  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
H.R.  4236.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  quali- 
fications for  persons  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4237.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HJl.  4238.  A   bill    to   provide   for   the  es- 
tablishment of  an  International  Home  Loan 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  4239.  A  biU  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  in  order  to  promote  travel 
In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeree. 
By  Mr.  H^ERT: 
H.R.  4240.  A  bni  to  establish  an  Armed 
Forces  Medical.  Dental,  and  Allied  Sciences 
Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
Ices 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
HJt.4241.  A  blU  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made   with  respect   to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Keconstructlon 
Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries  to 
Other  Government  departments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
HJi.  4242.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  18  of  the 
Umted  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
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of  any  facility  In  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  rtot  or  other 
civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R.  4243.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
lor  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
HJi.4244.  A    bill   to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to  de- 
duct from  gross  Income  the  expenses  incurred 
In  pursuing  courses  for  academic  credit  and 
degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  Including  certain  travel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  4245.  A  bill  to  extend  the  fourth-class 
mail  rate  for  books  and  educational  materials 
to  photographic  prints  mailed  to  and  from 
amateur  photographers  and  nonprofit  photo- 
graphic  exhibitions,   photographic   societies, 
and  photographic  print  study  groups;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.4246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income   tax   to   individuals   for   certain   ex- 
penses incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
Hit.  4247.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  abate- 
ment of  water  and  air  pollution  by  permit- 
ting the  amortization  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses of  the  cost  of  abatement  works  over  a 
period  of  36  months;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.R.  4248.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments,  to  provide  the  States  with 
additional    financial    resources    to    Improve 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education 
by  returning  a  portion  of  the  Federal  rev- 
enue to   the   States;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.R.  4249.  A  bin   to  clarify  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  require 
reasonable  bonds  from  packers  In  connec- 
tion with  their  livestock  purchasing  opera- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  4250.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  domestic 
gold  mining  Industry  and  to  Increase  the 
domestic  production  of  gold;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  4251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Belief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
H.R.  4252.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes,  with  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds  de- 
rived from  a  cutback  in  projected  new  ex- 
pansion of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as  a 
substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
HH.  4253.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39.  Umted 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mall  at  no  coet  to  the  sender  to  and 
from  the  United   States   and   combat   areas 
overseas  as  designated  by  the  President,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
HJl.  4254.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  program 
of  research,   development,    and   demonstra- 
tion of  electrically  powered  vehicles;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.MATSUNAGA: 
HJl.  4255.  A   bin   to   amend   the   Federal 
CJredlt  Union  Act  to  modify  the  loan  pro- 
visions relating  to  directors,  members  of  the 


supervisory  committee,  and  members  of  the 
credit  committee  of  Federal  credit  imlons; 
to  Increase  the  unsecured  loan  limit  that  a 
member  can  borrow  from  a  Federal  credit 
union;  to  require  each  Federal  credit  union 
to  establish  an  education  committee;  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  4256.  A  bill  to  permit  Federal  em- 
ployees to  purchase  shares  of  Federal-  or 
State-chartered  credit  unions  through  vol- 
untary payroll  allotment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  4257.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Civilian  Aviation  Academy;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MAYNE: 
H.R.4258.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  authority 
of   the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  require 
reasonable  bonds  from  packers  in  connection 
with  their  livestock  piirchaslng  operations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN : 
H.R.  4259.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  a   memorial   to  Woodrow 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  4260.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  revenues  with 
the  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  4261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
ican Act  of  1965  so  as  to  extend  Its  provisions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  4262.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  servicemen 
from  the  excise  tax  on  transportation  by  air; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4263.  A  bni  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase,  and  subse- 
quent Increases  based  on  rises  In  the  cost  of 
living;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  4264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  re- 
duction In  the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on 
automobiles  from  7  percent  to  2  percent  shall 
take  effect  on  April  1,  1967,  Instead  of  on 
April  1,  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  4265.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  118  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  shall  be  held  at  Easton, 
Philadelphia,  and  Reading;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  tax  exemptions  of  a 
taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
bUndness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  4267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  servicemen 
from  the  excise  tax  on  transportation  by  air: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  4268.  A   bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  retirement  income  which 
may  be  taken  Into  account  in  computing  the 
retirement  Income  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  4269.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  an 
older  Americans  community  service  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOB: 
H.R.  4270.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards   Act  of   1938  to  establish   proce- 
dures   to    relieve    domestic    Indtistrles    and 


workers  injured  by  Increased  Imports  from 
low-wage  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  4271.  A  bill  to  strengthen  mtergov- 
ernmental  relations  by  Improving  coopera- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided 
activities  between  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  4272.  A  bin  to  amend  section  110  of 
title  38,  umted  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  total  disability  ratings 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Admimstration  where  such  ratings  have 
been  In  force  for  15  years  or  more;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4273.  A  Wll  to  prescribe  the  size  of 
flags  furnished  by  the  Adnalnlstrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  drape  the  caskets  of  de- 
ceased veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 
H.R.  4274.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  authority 
of   the   Secretary   of   Agrlcultiu-e   to   require 
reasonable   bonds    from   packers   In   connec- 
tion with  their  livestock  purchasing  opera- 
tions;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.4275.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Works    and    Economic   Development    Act    of 
1965  to  make  certain  metropolitan  areas  eU- 
glble  as  redevelopment  areas;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  4276.  A  bill   to   clarify  the   authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  require 
reasonable    bonds   from   packers   In   connec- 
tion with  their  livestock  purchasing  opera- 
tions;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.  4277.  A  bill  to  provide  for  sharing  of 
Federal  taxes  with  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  4278.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduction 
In  disability  Insurance  benefits  which  is 
presently  required  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  4279.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  improve  and  expand  the  authority  to 
conduct  or  assist  research  relating  to  air  pol- 
lutants, to  assist  In  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional air  quaUty  commissions,  to  authorize 
estabUshment  of  standards  appUcable  to 
emissions  from  establishments  engaged  in 
certain  types  of  industry,  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  State  programs 
for  annual  inspections  of  automobile  emis- 
sion control  devices,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
HJl.  4280.  A   bin   to   establish    a    National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.4281.  A  bin  to  provide  that  chief 
Judges  of  clrctiits  and  chief  judg;es  of  dis- 
trict courts  shall  cease  to  serve  as  such  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  66;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
HJl.  4282.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by   the   Agrtcultviral   Marketing   Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  eliminate 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to  effec- 
tuating marketing  orders  for  cherries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculttu^. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
HJt.  4283.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  woman  to 
become  entitled  to  full  wife's  Insurance  bene- 
fits after  attaining  age  65  even  thotigb  she 
became  entitled  to  reduced  old-age  Insurance 
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benefits  (or  disability  Insurance  beneflta)  be- 
fore attaining  that  age;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
HJl.4284.  A  bin  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterans  who  servet 
In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam 
era,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H.B.  4285.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  with  respect 
to  the  maintenance  of  lists  of  Government 
employees  In  connection  with  fund  solicita- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania : 
H Ji.  4288.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds  de- 
rived from  a  cutback  in  projected  new  ex- 
{mnslon  of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as  a 
substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  4287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  coet  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ZION: 
HJl.  4288.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY : 

H.R.  4289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

H.R.4290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  coet  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  4291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  coot  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SGHNEEBELI: 

H.R.  4292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  4293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin: 

HJt.  4294.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 


ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control   of   water   or   air  pollution,   and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERQ: 
HJl.  4295.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of   water   or   air  pollution,   and   to 
permit  the  amortization  at  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meana 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAK : 
H.R.  4296.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control   of   water   or    air   pollution,    and   to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  4297.  A   bill    to   amend   the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control   of  water  or   air   pollution,   and   to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
HH.  4298.  A    bill   to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control    of    water   or    air   pollution,    and    to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR  : 
HJl.  4299.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control   of  water   or   air   pollution,   and  to 
permit  the  amortization  ©f  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meanc. 
By  Mr.  MIZE ; 
HJl.  4300.  A  bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control   of  water   or   air   pollution,   and   to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   MESKILL: 
HJl.  4301.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  tlje  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Hew  York: 
H.R.4302.  A  bill  to  ainend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  yeare;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TBAGUE  Of  California: 
H.R.  4303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  tUe  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  coet  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  yea»s;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  4304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  ttoe  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 


mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R.  4305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
H.R.  4306.  A  bin   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 
HJl.  4307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air   pollution,   and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  4308.  A   bill    to   amend   the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control   of  water   or    air   pollution,   and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  4309.  A  bin  to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,   and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  4310.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control    of   water   or   air   pollution,   and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  4311.  A  bin   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  Bii  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
HJl.  4312.  A  bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
lixg  or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control   of   water   or   air   pollution,    and   to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  4313.  A  bill  to  permit  the  transfer  of 
100  acres  of  feed  grain  base  from  Yankton 
County,  S.  Dak.,  to  Hughes  County,  S.  Dak.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.4314.  A  bill   to  authorize   the  release 
of  certain  quantities  of  nickel  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia : 
H.R.  4315.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  one  member  of  the  Board  of 
Conunissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
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H.R.  4316.  A  bill  to  create  an  independent 
school  board  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  4317.  A  bill  to  extend  the  U.S.  Fish- 
ing Fleet  Improvement  Act  and  to  increase 
the  annual  authorization  for  such  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  4318.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  ex- 
penses of  plastic  surgery  and  hypertrlchol- 
ogy;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
H.R.  4319.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  State-con- 
ducted lotteries  from  the  taxes  on  wagering; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.R.  4320.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  free  letter- 
mail  and  air  transportation  mailing  privi- 
leges for  certain  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  4321.  A    bill    to    adjust    the   rates    of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  4322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  more  effective  prevention, 
control,    and    abatement    of    air    pollution 
through  the  establishment  of  air  regions  and 
standards   applicable   thereto;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H  R.  4323.  A  bUl  concerning  a  Federal  Tax 
Fairness  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN : 
H  R.  4324.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Goverment  Procurement;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  FINO: 
H.R.  4325.  A  bill  to  permit  the  transmis- 
sion In  the  mails  of  lottery  tickets  and  other 
matter  maUed  In  a  State  where  lotteries  are 
legal,  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  State- 
conducted  lotteries  from  the  taxes  on  wager- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  4327.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
students  pursuing  programs  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  fields  of  law  enforcement  and  of 
correctional  treatment  of  law  violators;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4328.  A  bUl  to  create  a  U.S.  Academy 
of  Foreign  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

ByMr.  OARMATZ: 
H.R.  4329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intercoaatal 
Shipping  Act  of  1933  to  provide  for  account- 
ing at  the  expiration  of  a  rate  suspension; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  4330.  A  bin  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  4331.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  4332.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  more  effective  prevention, 
control,  and  abatement  of  air  pollution 
through  the  establishment  of  air  regions  and 
standards  applicable  thereto;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4333.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional   Medal   of  Honor   to  John 


Fitzgerald   Kennedy;    to   the  Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4334.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2401  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  toll  the 
running  of  the  statute  of  Umitations  against 
tort  claims  of  persons  under  legal  disability 
or  beyond  the  seas  at  the  time  their  claims 
accrue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4335.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  In  order  to  prevent  the  use  of 
work  measuring  devices  in  the  postal  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  4336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
22,  1960.  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield  National  Park; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND : 
H.R.  4337.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eUmlnate  the  per- 
centage depletion  method  for  determining 
the  deduction  for  depletion  of  oil  and  gas 
wells;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  4338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of   1964  to  make   perma- 
nent the  present  matching  requirement  ap- 
plicable to  the  college  work-study  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  4339.  A    bill     to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  an  older 
Americans   community  service  program:    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.   MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  4340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to   Improve   and   expand   the   authority 
to  conduct  or  assist  research  relating  to  air 
pollutants,  to  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
regional  air  quality  commissions,  to  author- 
ize establishment  of  standards  applicable  to 
emissions    from   establishments    engaged    in 
certain  types  of  Industry,  to  assist  In  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  State  programs 
for  annual  Inspections  of  automobile  emis- 
sion control  devices,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  4341.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increases  In 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4342.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
payments  to  an  individual  under  a  public 
or  private  retirement,  annuity,  endowment, 
or  similar  plans  or  programs  shall  not  be 
counted  as  income  for  pension  until  the 
amount  of  payments  received  equals  the 
contributions  thereto;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  deple- 
tion allowance  to  the  present  maximum  (271/2 
percent)  for  all  minerals  produced  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  4345.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  assist  States  to  carry 
on  education  and  training  programs  to 
strengthen  public  administration  in  the 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  4346.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 27, 1954,  relative  to  the  unlawful  seizure 
of   fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States  by 
foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  4347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exclude  from  that 


act's  minimum  wage  coverage  persons  em- 
ployed in  agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exclude  agricultural 
employees  from  the  minimum  wage  provi- 
sions of  that  act  for  2  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  4349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  to  Increase 
from  $200  to  >500  million  the  amount  of  the 
annual  appropriations  authorized  thereunder 
for  grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  4350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 27,  1954,  relative  to  the  unlawful  seizure 
of   fishing   vessels  of   the  United  States  by 
foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.J.  Res.  235.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  granting  representation  In  the  Con- 
gress   to    the   District   of   Columbia;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 
H.J.  Res.  236.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.J.  Res.  237.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN; 
H.J.  Res.  238.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week  In 
October  of  each  year  as  National  Water 
Awareness  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GILBERT: 
HJ.  Res.  239.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of 
November  In  each  even-numbered  year  to  be 
a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
HJ.Res.  240.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public 
schools  or  other  public  bodies  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.J.  Res.  241.  Joint  resolution  to  request 
the  President  to  negotiate  with  the  Mexican 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a 
joint  United  States-Mexican  commission  to 
Investigate  the  flow  of  marihuana,  narcotic 
drugs,  and  dangerous  drugs  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JARIMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  242.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  National  CARIH 
Asthma  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  114.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the  per- 
secution of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  because 
of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  invoking  the  rights  of  article 
XXVin  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  116.  Concurrent  resolution 
establishing  a  Congressional  Commission  on 
the  Role  of  Congress  in  Foreign  PoUcy  and 
Intelligence  Activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Con.  Res.  117.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the  per- 
secution of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  because 
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of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

ByMr.WALDIE: 

B.  Con.  Bea.  118.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  DELANET: 

H.  Res.  193.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  air  pollution  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.  Res.  194.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  administration,  operation,  and 
enforcement  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949.  and  related  acts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 

H.  Res.  195.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  per- 
mit the  presentation  and  recognition  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  holders  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.Res.  196.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN: 

H.  Res.  197.  Resolution  creating  a   S  'ect 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

H.  Res.  198.  Resolution  relative  to  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conmierce  Committee 
making  an  investigation  and  study  of  cer- 
tain policies  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.Res.  199.  Resolution  authorizing  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  em- 
ploy during  each  summer  one  student  con- 
gressional Intern;  to  the  Conunittee  on  House 
Administration. 


MEMORIAI^ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

5.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana,  rela- 
tive to  requesting  Congress  to  restore  to  the 
State  of  Montana  for  expenditure  the  full 
amount  of  Federal  funds  authorized  in  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Acts  of  1964  and  1966, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HJl.4351.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  pipe  organ  for  the  use  of  St.  Mark's 
Cathedral,  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (by  request) : 
H.R.  4352.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Sonla 
Pinto  Querub  and  her  minor  son,  Isaac  Albert 
Pinto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  4353.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lldla  Dl 
Bartolomeo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLLING: 
H.R.4354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Escobedo-Romo;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (by  request) : 
S.R.4355.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  MUena 
D.    Rlstanovlc;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.4356.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Marco 
Ferraro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4367.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Oloecclilno 
Cutaia;  to  the  Commlttae  on  the  Judiciary. 


H  Jl.  4358.  A  bill  for  the  rdlef  of  Bennedetto 
Dl  Maggio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4359.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raffaelo 
Dl  Maggio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guarino 
Zanottl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  ol  Virginia: 
H.R.  4361.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Yung  Ja 
Chun;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  at  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  4362.  A  bill  for  th«  relief  of  Earl  J. 
Krotzer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 
HR.  4363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
W.  Payne  and  Jo  Nam  Payne;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4364.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Markos  P. 
Keloudls;  to  the  Commlttet  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CELLER: 
H.R.   4365.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Sema 
Bronsteln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  4366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
L.  Gomberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  4367.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nachman 
Bench;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON : 
H.R.  4368.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    John 
Barbarlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  4369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyung 
Hee  Park  Grady;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4370.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sandy 
Kyrlacoula  Georgopoulos  and  Anthony 
Georgopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
HJl.  4371.  A    bill    for    tbe    relief    of    Mrs. 
Josephine  C.  Aqxiino  Heiadel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Curatolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  4373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Plllppo 
Badalamentl;    to    the    Conmiittee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R.  4374.  A  bill  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  of  certain  real  property  in  the  State  of 
Oregon   owned    by    John    Johnson;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  4375.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hampton 
Hardwood   Corp.   of   Newport   News,   Va.;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  4376.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Hamld 
Mowlana;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  4377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 

Armetta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4378.  A  bill  for  th«  relief  of  Antonio 

d'Angelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4379.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 

tinos    Angelou;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.4380.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Georgladis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4381.  A    bill    for    tbe    relief    of    John 
Marinis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  4382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenico 
Calderone;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  4383.  A    bill    for    tbe    relief    of    Rosa 
Kelly;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclstry. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HJl.4384.  A   bill   for  tbe  relief   of   Lldla 
Maria  Asenclon;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJR.4385.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Sheng 
Tong  and  Sheng  Mee;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlsltaclon 


Enrlquez  Maypa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ky- 
ung Nam  Cho;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJB.  4388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mir- 
Jam  Mathe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4389.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bron- 
Islava  Zbrozek;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Anlela  Musial;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  4391.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Mysliewicz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJi.  4392.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Mario  Russo  and  Mauro  Giuseppe  Russo;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Stefania  Sclslowlcz;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4394.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Lola 

Williams;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY : 

HJi.  4395.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of   Mrs, 

Josphine  Glron;    to   the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPPERMAN: 
H.R.  4396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Rlzos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Sadashlv  V.  Phansalkar;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.4398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ennl 
Rosa-Tezza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN  (by  request) : 
H.R.  4399.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Chieh 
Yen;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Natalie 
Ann  Doloris  Mary  Sergentl  (also  known  as 
Lee  Carry,  Llgela  Caravlas,  and  Lygla  Pana- 
glotls  Karavlas) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4401.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo  I. 
Sison;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  4402.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Emman- 
uel Nartey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4403.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Porcello  and  Oaetana  Porcello;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  4404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hubert 
Ashe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MESKILL: 
H.R.  4405.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Albert  C. 
Arduinl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  4406.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
Lothar  A.  Koeberer,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Agnes  Koe- 
berer,  and  his  minor  child,  Agnes  Koeberer; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  4407.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mo- 
hammed Naslr  Shaikh;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  4408.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Cm 
Amar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  4409.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glan- 
franco  Magro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H.R.  4410.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Vedat 
Fahreddln  Arkay  and  Mohadder  Arkay;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  4411.  A    bill   for   the    relief   of   Plerr 
Bolos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4412.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Laura  Pizzltola;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H Jl.  4413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Car- 
mellta  Teves  Carrlaga;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H Jl.  4414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikolaos 
Salndaris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicary. 
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H.R.  4415.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evangelos 
Shlsmenos;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4416.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Petrungaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
H.R.  4417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Yu-Wan  Sun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEOLE: 
H.R.  4418.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Bankutl  and  his  wife.  Ana  Marta  Esther 
Silbersdorff  de  Bankutl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RONAN: 
H.R.  4419.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Zakrzewska;    to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL : 
H.R.4420.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
M.  Gllmore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

KH.  4421.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
cella  Bean;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4422.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Patti;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4423.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sara 
Darvish  and  her  daughters,  Frida,  Zoya,  and 
Violet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcisiry. 
BR.  4424.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shimon  Beatiu;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJi.4425.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Farld 
Selim  Tawflk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.4426.  A  blH  for  tbe  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Namur  and  their  two  children, 
Joseph  and  Marie;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  4427.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Fer- 
dows  Maddahl,  her  daughter,  Ruth  (Fahl- 
meh) .  and  her  son,  Fred  (Faramars) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4428.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Iluml- 
nada  L.  Stantos;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

H Jl.  4429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenico 

Perrotta;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4430.  A    blU    for   tbe   relief    of    Mr. 

Antonino  Balardl;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  4431.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  Garma  Alony;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Antonio  Davl;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4433.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of  Roger 
Stanley,  and  tbe  successor  partnership, 
Roger  Stanley  and  Hal  Irwin,  doing  busi- 
ness as  tbe  Roger  Stanley  Orchestra;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4434.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  PbUlp 
Antovm  Morcos;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   RUPPE: 
Hil.4435.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Nazlh 
Moussa   Berrl;    to   tbe   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  4436.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Adelaide 
Laura  Roncati;   to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HJl.  4437.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 
A.    Barletta;     to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  4438.  A  biU  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Jinks 
Einstein  Walter;   to  the  Conunittee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 


HJl.  4439.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Angel 
Sagbbazarlan;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

H.R.4440.  A  blU  for  the  rcUef  of  Vivlane 
Rubin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SJiHTH  of  California: 

H.R.  4441.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Deward 
E.  Quarles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.R.  4442.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  South- 
west Hospital  Foundation;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.R.  4443.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  tbe  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
Congressional  Medals  of  Honor  to  Lt.  Col. 
Virgil  I.  (Gus)  Grlssom,  Lt.  Col.  Edward  H. 
White  n,  and  Lt.  Cmdr.  Roger  B.  Chaffee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF  (by  request) : 

H.R.4444.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Elena 
Affo;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TfATES  (by  request)-: 

H.R.  4446.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Aurex 
Corp.;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

20.  By  tbe  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  We,  tbe 
People,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  relative  to  supporting 
legislation  which  asks  the  President  to  with- 
draw from  the  United  Nations'  embargo  of 
Rhodesia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

21.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  relative  to  tax  relief  for  homeowners; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Fine  Introduces  Legislation  To  Pave  Way 
for  New  York  Lottery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF  NXW    TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31, 1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  first,  permit 
lottery  tickets  to  be  mailed  in  the  U.S. 
mails  in  States  where  they  can  be  legally 
sold;  and,  second,  exempt  bets  placed  in 
State -run  lotteries  from  the  Federal 
wagering  tax. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  Imminent 
New  York  State  lottery  will  be  hindered 
by  two  aspects  of  FederaJ  law.  In  the 
first  place,  while  State-run  sweepstakes 
are  exempt  from  the  Federal  tax  on  wa- 
gering, State-run  numbers  lotteries  are 
not.  The  first  of  my  bills  would  exempt 
bets  placed  in  State-run  lotteries  from 
the  Federal  tax  on  wagering. 

My  second  bill  would  deal  with  another 
absurd  situation.  It  is  presently  illegal 
to  mail  lottery  tickets.  This  is  stupid, 
because  as  the  Post  Office  well  knows, 
thousands  are  being  mailed  out  of  New 
Hampshire — where  they  can  be  legally 
sold — each  year.  And  then  there  are 
the  Irish  sweepstakes.  My  second  bill 
would  allow  lottery  tickets  to  be  mailed 
from  States  where  they  can  be  legally 
sold.  This  will  avoid  the  situation 
whereby  a  substantial  volume  of  mall 


from  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  is 
outlaw  mail. 

I  have  asked  my  40  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  New 
York,  and  also  our  two  distinguished 
Senators,  to  Join  me  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation. 


Pacoima  Memorial  Ladteran  Hospital 
Emerges  From  Tragedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31, 1967 
Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  years 
ago  today  a  junior  high  school  gradua- 
tion exercise  was  brought  to  an  abrupt 
halt  by  a  bewildering  boom  and  black- 
out. 

Today,  January  31,  1967.  marks  the 
10th  armiversary  of  the  air  crash  over 
the  Pacoima  Junior  High  School  play- 
ground, in  my  district  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Vsdley.  This  tragic  mid-air  col- 
lision brought  sudden  death  to  three 
yoimgsters,  Ronnie  Brawn,  Yvonne 
Eleanor,  and  Robert  Callan,  who  only 
moments  before  were  enjoying  a  class 
recess  outdoors. 

Out  of  the  shadow  of  this  tragedy  has 
emerged  the  triumph  that  is  Pacoima 
Memorial  Lutheran  Hospital.   This  great 


community  health  center  serves  as  a 
memorial  to  those  youngsters  who  died 
that  day  and  further  honors  their  broken 
bodies  by  embracing  a  concern  for  the 
whole  of  man — physical,  mental,  social, 
and  spiritual. 

In  its  6  years,  the  hospital  has  met  the 
aroimd-the-clock  emergency  needs  of 
the  32,466  persons  in  its  area.  It  has 
developed  special  medical  service  depart- 
ments, including  a  pulmonary  fimction 
disease  laboratory,  a  nuclear  medicine 
department,  inhalation  therapy  depart- 
ment, and  a  physical  therapy  depart- 
ment. 

Pacoima  Lutheran  Memorial  Hospital 
has  focused  government  and  community 
resources  on  all  aspects  of  mental  health 
care.  Prevention  and  education,  as 
well  as  treatment  are  major  activities  in 
its  new  mental  health  center. 

The  hospital  has  been  serving  the 
spiritual  needs  of  its  patients  and  p>er- 
sonnel  with  its  chaplain,  O.  W.  Mieger, 
and,  under  a  mental  health  staffing 
grant,  is  developing  a  program  to  edu- 
cate and  train  the  spiritual  leaders  of 
the  community  in  mental  health. 

The  staff  of  Pswjolma  Memorial  Lu- 
theran Hospital  recognizes  that  the  prob- 
lem of  sickness,  disease,  and  accident  is 
not  self-contained.  It  has  sought  to  un- 
derstand the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
community.  This  past  summer  the  hos- 
pital had  three  health  care  students  sur- 
veying the  Pacoima  community  to  deter- 
mine the  availability,  accessibility,  and 
acceptability  of  its  services  to  the  per- 
sons who  need  them. 
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The  dark  tragedy  of  a  decade  ago  has 
brought  the  light  of  a  great  community 
health  center  to  the  people  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley,  and  Its  future  looks 
even  brighter. 


Tax-Sharing  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

or  BOUTR  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  31. 1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with 
the  States  and  their  local  political  sub- 
divisions. I  am  hopeful  that  the  House 
can  take  favorable  action  on  thi3  pro- 
posal in  the  near  future  as  it  represents 
a  new  direction  for  America  which  wsis 
mandated  by  the  voters  last  November  8. 

The  proposal  would  return  2.2  billion 
Federal  dollars  directly  to  State  and  local 
governments  without  Federal  earmark- 
ing or  control.  The  President's  budget 
proposes  an  Increase  of  more  than 
$2  billion  in  existing  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
a  major  cutback  in  these  proposed  ex- 
pansions could  be  the  start  for  an  effec- 
tive tax-sharing  plan. 

The  bill  would  allocate  3  percent  of 
Federal  personal  income  tax  revenue  for 
tax  sharing.  The  17  poorest  States 
would  first  receive  10  percent  of  the  totaJ 
funds  as  a  form  of  equalization.  The 
other  90  percent  would  then  be  divided 
among  all  States  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation and  a  simple  tax-effort  ratio. 
Porty-flve  percent  of  the  funds  allocated 
to  a  State  would  have  to  be  passed  on  to 
local  subdivisions.  The  other  55  percent 
would  be  spent  in  any  way  the  State 
desired.  States  reducing  taxes  would 
continue  to  receive  tax-sharing  funds, 
but  In  a  comparably  reduced  amoimt. 

There  are  two  unique  features  of  this 
tax-sharing  proposal.  First,  at  least 
45  percent  of  the  money  would  go  to  the 
local  level  for  education  and  other  mu- 
nicipal expenditures.  Second,  a  new 
Council  on  Tax  Sharing,  with  State 
representation,  would  administer  the 
program  to  Insure  simplified  distribution 
procedures  and  to  preclude  any  Federal 
controls.  The  ID-man  bipartisan  Coun- 
cil would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  five  of  them  would  be  State 
Governors. 

As  a  further  explanation,  I  would  like 
to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
initiator  of  this  approach,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  GoodellI,  who,  in 
my  opinion,  has  come  up  with  the  finest 
new  tax-sharing  approach  to  meet  the 
growing  public  problems  of  our  State 
and  local  governments: 

CoTTNcn,  CM  Tax  Srajuno 
To  avoid  any  poasiblUty  of  Federal  ad- 
ministrators  Imposing   conditions,   controls 


or  excessive  administrative  paper  work,  the 
tax  sharing  program  would  be  administered 
by  a  Council  on  Tax  Sharing  appointed  by 
the  President.  Five  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil would  be  State  Governors,  with  no  more 
than  three  from  the  same  political  party. 
The  Governors  would  be  permitted  to  ap- 
point alternates  to  represent  theni  on  the 
Council.  No  more  than  three  of  the  other 
Ave  members  of  the  Council  could  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party.  The  Coun- 
cil would  determine  forms  and  procedures 
with  a  requirement  that  they  be  kept  as 
simple  as  possible.  Only  the  Council  could 
withhold  funds  for  failure  of  State  an-l  local 
ofiBclals  to  comply  with  established  pro- 
cedures. Any  decision  to  withhold  funds 
would  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  In  a 
Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
Council  would  also  be  charged  wltli  responsi- 
bility for  assessing  the  Impact  of  the  tax 
sharing  program  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  for  changes. 

EQUALIZATION 

Ten  percent  of  the  total  tax  sharing  fund 
would  first  be  distributed  to  the  17  States 
with  the  lowest  per  capita  Income.  Dis- 
tribution within  the  17  States  would  be 
based  on  population  and  total  personal  In- 
come in  such  States. 

TAX   EFFORT  RATIO 

The  other  90%  of  the  tax  sharing  funds 
would  be  distributed  to  all  States  on  the 
basis  of  population  and  4  simple  "tax  effort 
ratio"  for  each  State.  The  "tax  effort  ratio" 
is  total  taxes  collected  by  the  State  and 
its  political  subdivisloas  (real,  Income, 
sales,  etc.)  divided  by  total  personal  Income 
in  the  State. 

DISTRIBtJTION    OF    TAX    SHAtING    TO    STATE    AND 
LOCAL    GOVERNMENTS 

A.  50 '"o  of  the  funds  would  go  to  the 
States  for  whatever  purpose  they  wished, 
including  State  aid  to  political  subdivisions. 
Another  5%  could  be  used  by  the  State  to 
strengthen  adminlstratioit  or  could  be  added 
to  the  general  fund  at  the  State's  sole 
discretion. 

B.  45%  of  the  tax  shiirlng  payment  re- 
ceived by  a  State  would  be  allocated  by  the 
State  to  its  political  subdivisions.  The  State 
would  have  sole  authority  to  determine  the 
proportion  to  go  to  educational  subdivisions 
as  distinct  from  political  subdivisions. 


they  started  and  win  the  goal  they  prized 
so  highly — insight  on  the  birth  of  our 
solar  system. 


The  Tragedy  on  Laanch  Pad  34 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF   GEOR0IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  31, 1967 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
artist  looks  into  the  heavens  and  sees 
beauty;  an  astronaut  looks  skyward  and 
sees  mystery.  The  tragedy  January  27 
on  launch  pad  34  must  redefine  our  pur- 
pose and  confirm  our  Intention  of  fully 
appreciating  the  beauty  of  the  heavens 
and  full  exploration  of  their  mysteries. 

For  the  children  and  wives  of  Roger 
Chaffee,  Virgil  Grissom,  and  Edward 
White  to  do  less  would  leave  their  tragic 
death  without  purpose.  Their  search  for 
knowledge,  thirst  for  achievement,  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  dedication  to  their  coun- 
try requires  us  to  continue  the  search 


National  Student  Council  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31. 1967 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
living  in  an  age  where  the  teenager  has 
come  to  dominate  our  civilization.  The 
American  teenager  represents  one  of  the 
largest  consumer  markets  and  quite  a 
sizable  proportion  of  our  population. 
American  fashions  have  come  to  revolve 
around  the  teenage  image  and  the  ado- 
lescent has  become  a  major  target  of 
news  coverage. 

Recently  the  press  stories  concerning 
the  American  teenager  have  been  depre- 
cating. One  often  reads  how  rebellious 
the  American  adolescent  has  become  and 
how  eager  he  is  to  express  his  noncon- 
ventlonality.  This  is  particularlj'  em- 
phasized in  regard  to  a  lessening  of  pa- 
triotism and  a  fadishness  which  seems  to 
condone  un-Americanism. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  our 
younger  generation  is  trying  to  grow  up 
too  quickly  and  asserting  themselves  too 
strongly,  they  are,  nevertheless,  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with.  They  are  making 
their  protests  known  and  are  demanding 
to  be  heard.  I  believe  that  they  should 
be  listened  to,  but  I  also  believe  that  the 
worthwhile  voices  of  the  teenager  are 
often  muffled.  Adolescents  are  of  an  age 
when  they  are  coming  into  their  inde- 
pendence and  must  display  responsible 
leadership. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  organization 
that  attests  to  their  maturity  and  de- 
pendability than  the  student  councils  in 
our  schools.  Today,  almost  every  Amer- 
ican secondary  school  has  some  form  of 
student  organization  which  is  usually 
designated  as  the  student  council.  Since 
the  student  council  is  a  school  organiza- 
tion elected  by  students  to  represent 
them,  speak  for  them,  and  act  for  them, 
I  believe  that  this  is  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment by  the  people. 

An  effective  student  council  is  based  on 
the  democratic  philosophy  in  which  co- 
operation is  encouraged.  A  high  school 
student  council  body  cannot  succeed  In 
an  autocratic  school  in  which  the  faculty 
and  administration  maintain  a  restrict- 
ing control  of  the  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  student  council  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful under  a  laissez  faire  policy,  in 
which  the  students  are  allowed  complete 
freedom  without  any  adult  help  or  su- 
pervision. A  productive  student  council 
understands  and  respects  the  value  of 
both  faculty  and  student  participation  In 
school  management. 

I  believe  that  we  must  encourase  this 
understanding  of  the  democratic  phi- 
losophy so  that  these  high  school  stu- 
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dents  will  become  effective  citizens  of  the 
future.  The  student  councils  of  our 
American  high  schools  need  the  recogni- 
tion that  they  are  contributing  to  the  en- 
lightenment of  our  society  and  this  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  declaring  that  a 
week  be  established  to  honor  them. 

The  students  of  South  Orange  Junior 
High  School,  South  Orange,  N.J.,  have 
undertaken  a  vigorous  campaign  to  win 
this  rightly  deserved  recognition  of  Na- 
tional Student  Council  Week  and  have 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  their  parents 
and  such  fine  organizations  as  the  South 
Orange  Woman's  Club,  who  has  kindly 
written  me  in  support  of  the  project. 

To  any  of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  may  be  pessimistic  about  today's 
youth  and  the  future  of  our  beloved 
country,  I  offer  as  antidotes  the  follow- 
ing commendable  letters  written  to  me 
last  fall  by  students  at  South  Orange 
Junior  High  School: 
Prom  Robert  Freda : 
I  am  president  of  the  ninth  grade  at  South 
Orange  Junior  High  School.  Our  school 
president  attended  the  Leadership  Camp  at 
Blairstown  this  summer  and  whUe  he  was 
there  he  learned  about  National  Student 
Council  Week.  When  he  told  me  about  this, 
I  explained  to  him  that  I  thought  it  was  an 
excellent  idea.  I  then  asked  him  to  bring 
this  Idea  up  in  our  school  congress  and  have 
a  committee  formed  with  me  as  head  to  help 
this  program  become  a  reality. 

My  conunittee,  the  National  Student 
Council  Week  Committee,  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  get  the  adults  of  our  commimity  to 
support  the  program.  However,  in  another 
letter  I  will  send  you  just  what  my  commit- 
tee has  accomplished  but  since  It  has  not 
finished  its  work  yet,  I  will  wait  a  while. 
This  letter  that  you  are  reading  now  Is  just 
a  message  telling  you  that  I  think  that 
N.S.C.W.  is  an  excellent  idea  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  also  as  a  representative  of  my 
fellow  classmates. 

I  realize  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  be 
brought  up  in  Cong^ress  until  next  year,  but 
I  feel  If  enough  people  write  to  you  now  and 
express  their  support  it  may  help  in  the  pass- 
ing of  the  bill.  This  Is  why  I  am  writing 
you  now. 

I  truly  hope  that  Congress  will  pass  this 
bill  because  it  will  be  a  great  aid  in  the 
changing  of  the  Image  of  the  teen-agers  of 
today  If  the  nation  will  recognize  them  as 
hard-working  and  conscientious  students. 
I  thank  you  very  much. 

From  Bernard  Hellring,  Jr.: 

I  am  writing  this  as  the  president  of  South 
Orange  Junior  High  School,  which  is  the 
only  Junior  high  In  South  Orange,  with  an 
enrollment  of  over  one  thousand  students. 
We  would  like  you  to  support  the  request  for 
a  proclamation  of  a  National  Student  Coun- 
cil Week.  We  would  like  you  to  help  get  this 
bill  passed  in  Congress.  You  are  probably 
bothered  by  many  people  who  ask  for  all  sorts 
of  special  days  and  weeks,  but  we  really  feel 
that  ours  has  a  worthwhile  purpose,  and  we 
have  received  widespread  adult  support. 

The  purpose  of  the  Week  would  be  to  fur- 
ther the  effort  of  today's  teenager  to  change 
his  Image  and  to  show  that  the  conscientious, 
hard-working  students  are  the  ones  In  the 
majority,  not  the  hoodlums.  The  Week 
would  do  this  by  honoring  that  faction 
Maong  the  students.  It  would  especially 
honor  the  school  student  councils,  which  are 
often  responsible  for  healthy  student  atti- 
tudes, and  it  would  promote  the  student 
council  idea  in  schools  which  do  not  have 
one. 

Recently  we  have  contacted  many  clubs 
and  organizations  in  South  Orange,  such  as 


The  Btisinessmen's  Association,  The  Holy 
Name  Society,  Seton  Hall  University,  The 
League  of  Women  Voters,  B'nai  Brlth  and 
many  others,  and  have  already  received  the 
support  of  most  of  them. 

The  National  Association  of  Student  Coun- 
cils adopted  the  program  of  support  for  the 
Week  at  a  convention  last  year,  a  program 
which  was  started  by  the  New  Jersey  Asso- 
ciation of  Student  Councils.  This  year  our 
school  joined  the  rest  of  the  New  Jersey 
schools  m  working  for  the  Week.  Each  year. 
Governor  Hughes  proclaims  the  last  week  In 
November  New  Jersey  Student  Council  Week, 
and  we  would  replace  this  statewide  Week 
with  the  national  one. 

From  Eileen  Constantln : 

I  am  In  the  ninth  grade  at  South  Orange 
Junior  High  School  and  as  president  of  my 
homeroom  I  know  how  well  our  school  gov- 
ernment is  run.  Our  school  officers  are  work- 
ing very  hard  to  have  a  week  set  aside  as  Na- 
tional Student  Week.  The  entire  school  Is 
working  together  trying  to  get  the  support  of 
otir  community  and  we  would  really  like  to 
get  a  law  passed  sometime  this  year  while  we 
(the  ninth  grade)  are  still  In  Junior  High. 
We  need  your  approval  and  influence  to  help 
us  and  if  you  possibly  could  get  the  law 
passed  I  know  our  school  and  many  others 
would  appreciate  It  very  much.  Students  to- 
day work  very  hard  and  I  believe  there  should 
be  one  week  set  aside  recognizing  the  stu- 
dents of  America.  We  are  the  future  busi- 
nessmen, doctors,  lawyers,  scientists,  and 
presidents.  Everyone  talks  about  how  Im- 
portant it  is  not  to  drop  out  of  school  and 
to  get  a  college  education.  This  is  so  true 
m  the  progressing  world  today,  but  these  stu- 
dents that  work  all  year  and  train  for  a  pro- 
fession should  be  acknowledged  and  praised 
for  their  efforts.  If  the  importance  of  this 
act  could  be  explained  to  Congress  and  they 
realized  how  much  it  means  to  lis  all  maybe 
action  could  be  taken  to  pass  it  quicker. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  taking  the  time  to 
read  this. 

From  Linda  Gittlin: 

I  am  writing  you  as  a  representative  of  my 
homeroom,  as  you  represent  us.  I  feel  that 
it  is  our  privilege  to  ask  a  favor  of  you,  and 
that  is  for  your  support  for  National  Student 
Council  Week.  As  you  might  already  have 
heard,  this  event  should  take  place  in  Essex 
County,  in  the  last  week  of  October. 

National  Student  Council  week  Is  set  aside 
to  recognize  all  the  students  of  our  County, 
not  only  as  hoodlums  and  vandals,  but  as 
the  hard-working  students  most  of  them  are. 
These  are  boys  and  girls  working  towards  the 
time  when  they  may  enter  college  so  that 
they  may  learn  how  to  become  good  citizens, 
and  be  worthy  of  that  title. 

We  would  appreciate  your  support  to  pro- 
mote this  to  a  national  basis. 

I  believe  these  fine  young  constituents 
are  representative  of  the  vast  majority 
of  American  teenagers  who  are  develop- 
ing into  responsible,  enlightened  adults. 
A  National  Student  Council  Week  would 
focus  attention  upon  the  admirable  qual- 
ities of  our  young  citizens  and  would 
encourage  an  effective  student  govern- 
ment. It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce on  the  opening  day  of  this  Congress 
House  Joint  Resolution  5,  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week 
in  October  of  evei^r  year  as  National  Stu- 
dent Coimcil  Week.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  joined  in  this  cause  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  10th  District 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Peter  W. 
RoDiNO,  Jr.,  who  is  the  sponsor  of  an 
identical  measure,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 6.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
other  Members  will  interest  themselves 


in  this  proposal  and  will  lend  their 
wholehearted  support  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  5  and  House  Joint  Resolution 
6,  the  text  of  which  follows: 

HJ.  Res.  6 
Joint  resolution  requesting  the  President  to 

proclaim  the  last  week  in  October  of  every 

year  as  National  Student  Council  Week 

Whereas  the  several  States  have  had  state- 
wide student  councU  weeks;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Councils  In  convention  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  in  June  of  1963  approved  the 
student  council  week  project;  and 

Whereas  the  student  council  more  than 
coordinates  student  activities  and  contrib- 
utes to  orderly  administration  of  our  second- 
ary schools,  but  also  fosters  a  sense  of  citi- 
zenship and  provides  a  training  ground  for 
youngsters  interested  In  participating  In 
democratic  government:  and 

Whereas  the  values  acquired  within  the 
student  council  have  great  significance  when 
carried  over  into  adult  life;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  efBcient  and  respon- 
sible government  is  even  more  urgent  in 
these  days  of  strife,  it  is  especially  fitting 
that  student  councils  receive  recognition: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  last  week  in 
October  of  every  year  Is  designated  as  Na- 
tional Student  Council  Week,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
setting  aside  that  week  as  a  public  occasion 
and  inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  that  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

OP  NZW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  31. 1967 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 24  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Joseph  M. 
MoNTOYA,  addressed  the  plans  for  prog- 
ress meeting  in  this  city.  The  accent  of 
the  gathering  was  placed  upon  civil 
rights.  Many  of  those  In  attendance 
were  industrial  and  business  leaders  from 
all  over  the  Nation. 

Because  of  their  presence,  Senator 
MoNTOYA  sought  in  his  address  to  accent 
practical  methods  of  getting  potentially 
frustrated  young  people  from  minority 
groups  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
Ufe. 

The  main  pathways  to  follow,  he  em- 
phasized, were  technical  and  vocational 
education  for  those  not  continuing  on  to 
college,  and  cooperative  education  for 
the  bright  but  economically  underprivi- 
leged youth. 

Because  he  stressed  practical  methods 
of  self-help,  I  feel  that  he  was  able  to 
further  enlighten  these  men  who  make 
our  society  move.  Rather  than  stand 
and  shout  into  the  wittl^,  he  quietly  has 
put  forth  practical  steps  whereby  a  busi- 
ness or  industry  may  hold  out  full  op- 
portunity and  enhance  its  own  profit  pic- 
ture as  a  result. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
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was  my  predecessor  in  this  body.  Dur- 
ing his  years  in  Congress,  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  problems 
which  confront  our  underprivileged 
across  this  Nation.  He  has  established 
himself  as  the  champion  of  so-called 
minority  groups  and  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  perplexity  of  their 
dilemma.  I  do  not  think  his  knowledge 
has  been  more  conclusively  or  construc- 
tively shown  than  in  his  speech  before 
this  plan  for  progress  meeting.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues'  reading,  and  I  hope  that  not 
only  they,  but  also  the  business  and  In- 
dustrial leaders  across  this  Nation,  will 
give  his  thoughts  the  consideration  I 
think  they  deserve.  I  hope  these  real- 
istic steps  may  be  of  assistance  to  others 
who  seek  down-to-earth  ways  of  aiding 
those  who  wish  to  share  fully  in  the 
American  dream. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  speech  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows : 

Let  Them  Help  YotJ 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  have  come  here 
today  not  to  speak  In  platitudes  nor  to  say 
complimentary  things.  That  Is  not  the  best 
way  In  the  world  to  win  an  audience,  I  know. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  offend  you. 
Rather  I  say  that  what  we  must  consider 
here  is  a  problem  that  goes  to  the  roots  of 
American  life  as  deeply  as  the  aspirations  of 
any  American  minority  group. 

The  American  Negro  was  brought  here 
against  his  will,  enslaved,  treated  like  a  beast 
and  finally  ushered  into  a  state  of  twilight 
freedom  from  which  he  Is  now  graduating. 
The  strictures  and  pains  of  that  emergence 
are  enormous  and  will  continue  to  be  so  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Nevertheless,  he  shall 
emerge  faster  and  faster  until  he  obtains  his 
full  share  of  the  wherewithal  of  the  nation 
he  has  helped  to  build,  defend  and  be- 
lieves In. 

But  now  I  wish  to  spotlight  another  group 
of  Americans,  now  numbering  6  to  9  mil- 
lion, which  is  on  the  verge  of  bursting  upon 
OUT  national  scene  with  a  full  realization  of 
what  has  been  denied  them  in  the  past.  I 
am  proud  to  say  they  are  my  own  people. 
The  Spanlsb-speaking  Americans  of  this 
country  were  here  before  the  eastern  part  of 
this  continent  was  settled.  Their  history, 
culture  and  heritage  are  proud,  gracious  and 
meaningful.  Yet  they  have  been  ground  into 
the  dust  and  back  alleys  of  this  nation  for 
hundreds  of  years.  Now  this  is  at  an  end! 
I  say  this  once  more!    It  is  at  an  end! 

I  have  called  them  "The  Silent  People." 
Why?  Because  they  have  labored  silently  in 
a  million  fields  .  .  .  have  stood  silently  at  a 
hundred  thousand  counters  .  .  .  have  waited 
silently  and  patiently  at  a  million  back  doors. 
Their  hats  are  no  longer  In  their  hands. 
Their  faces  no  longer  contemplate  the 
ground.  They  no  longer  are  content  to 
await  what  the  fates  or  an  established  power 
structure  decree  for  them.  They  look  up 
...  at  life  ...  at  their  fellows  ...  at  our 
tomorrows. 

All  are  ablaze  with  new  realizations.  AH 
have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  struggle 
of  others  to  be  free.  All  have  seen  through 
our  mass  media  a  society  they  have  helped 
to  build,  but  in  which  they  have  not  fully 
shared.  They  have  seen  their  sweat  .  .  . 
their  strength  .  .  .  their  agony  ...  go  to 
others,  and  have  had  to  settle  for  scraps 
from  our  national  table.  They  are  no  longer 
content  with  their  previous  status  quo. 

Now  moat  are  astir.  They  want.  They 
need.  They  must  have,  and  will  not  settle 
for  lees.  How  shameful  that  whUe  I  speak 
some  of  these  people  can  do  stoop  labor 
(Have  any  of  you  gentlemen  ever  done  a 
day's  work  of  atoc^  labor  In  a  field  uiuler  a 


roasting  sun?)  in  some  areas  of  this  nation 
and  when  they  ask  politely  for  a  minimum 
wage  of  tl.2S  per  hour  .  .  .  are  treated  as 
if  they  have  asked  to  use  the  family  tooth- 
brush. 

I  say  tiiese  things  to  you  in  the  fervent 
hope  that  you  will  see  coming  what  I  have 
foreseen  for  several  years.  Slany  of  our  boys 
have  served  In  our  armed  lorceB  .  .  .  have 
gone  overseas  and  returned  to  form  G.I. 
Forum  groups  all  over  areas  where  the  Span- 
ish-speaking live.  They  have  carried  their 
message  back  to  every  town  and  village  .  .  . 
each  small  and  large  slum.  They  have  seen 
the  wonders  of  this  world  In  ova  nation  and 
overseas.  They  have  risen  in  a  hundred 
meetings  I  have  attended  to  ask  questions 
never  heard  a  few  years  ago. 

Why  do  we  not  have  better  schools?  Why 
do  we  not  have  higher  wages?  How  come 
we  live  as  we  do?  Why  are  we  good  enough 
to  fight  America's  wars,  yet  come  home  to 
be  denied  equal  opportunity? 

These  are  embarrassing  questions,  gentle- 
ment.  They  go  on  and  on.  Why  do  we  have 
to  take  some  of  the  social  Insults  that  have 
been  the  order  of  the  day  for  our  elders? 
Why  are  there  not  more  of  our  people  In 
better  paying  Jobs  In  Industry  and  business? 
How  can  we  better  otirselves?  Where  are  the 
schools?     Roads?     Medical  facilities? 

Our  American  dream  dances  before  their 
eyes,  enticing  them  on.  It  Is  their  dream  too, 
no?  They  have  fought  for  It  .  .  .  worked 
for  it  .  .  .  died  for  It.  They  have  believed 
in  It.  It  is  the  same  dream  you  all  believe 
In.    Are  they  to  be  denied  It? 

Do  any  of  you  remember  a  few  headlines 
that  struck  with  such  bitter  force  a  few 
days  before  last  Chris tma«?  They  concerned 
an  Army  sergeant  by  the  name  of  Richard 
P.  Campos,  who  died  In  Vietnam  in  action, 
and  whose  body  lay  unclaimed  in  the  Oak- 
land Army  Terminal. 

Or  does  the  name  of  Danny  Fernandez  ring 
a  bell?  He  came  from  Los  Lunas,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  21  be- 
cause he  chose  to  fall  on  an  enemy  hand 
grenade  In  order  to  preserve  the  Uvea  of  his 
comrades.  I  know  his  parents.  They  are 
very  proud  of  the  fact  tfcat  he  is  to  receive 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  Their 
awful  loss  is  a  shade  more  bearable  because 
they  believe  as  he  did,  In  the  principles  this 
nation  was  founded  upon,  and  for  which  he 
was  serving. 

Both  were  Spanish-Americans.  Both  died 
for  all  of  us.  Both  sacrificed  so  we  can  sit 
here  today.  Neither  would  be  able  to  earn 
$1.25  per  hour  doing  stoop  labor.  Neither 
really  had  a  chance  to  live.  Would  either  of 
them  have  had  any  real  opportunity  had 
they  lived?  Would  they  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against  in  any  wayf 

I  speak  to  you  as  an  enlightened,  under- 
standing group  of  Americans  who  lead.  I 
ask  you  to  understand  their  desires  and  em- 
pathize with  them.  I  asK  you  to  understand 
hopes  so  many  of  these  young  people  have 
that  are  so  similar  to  those  you  undoubtedly 
had  not  so  many  years  ago  .  .  .  dreams  that 
motivate  them  as  they  do  any  young  man 
and  woman. 

No  one  can  deny  that  tbe  doors  of  many  an 
American  Industry  and  business  have  been 
closed  to  Spanish-speaking  people  in  this 
nation.  This  has  been  changing  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  it  must  change  still  more 
and  faster  in  the  near  future  if  mounting 
pressures  are  to  be  eased. 

But  before  I  make  tny  suggestions  to 
Industry  and  business,  let  me  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  civil  rights. 

Not  only  have  Spanieh-speaklng  people 
been  deprived  of  equal  opportunity,  but 
the  very  guarantees  due  them  under  the 
Constitution  have  sometimes  been  ad- 
journed, just  as  has  been  the  case  with 
Negroes  and  other  groups  who  have  suf- 
fered Injustice.  Names  they  have  been 
called   are   already  added   to  the  too  long 


list  of  our  negative  slang  expressions.  They 
have  In  some  areas  been  beaten,  clubbed, 
shot,  imprisoned  and  deprived  of  their  liber- 
ties. In  a  few  areas  of  the  country  these 
overt  deprivations  are  stiU  all  too  frequent. 
It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  this 
will  come  to  an  end  wherever  It  raises  its 
ugly  head. 

But  now  let  us  get  down  to  realities  of 
everyday  business  and  industrial  life,  for 
that  is  where  so  much  will  he  decided.  If 
American  business  and  industry,  that  in- 
credible team  that  works  wonders  every 
day,  will  extend  a  hand  of  opportunity.  It 
will  be  clasped  with  eagerness  and  a  will 
to  work  and  succeed  by  young  Spanish- 
speaking  people  who  are  emerging. 

They  want  to  be  with  you  .  .  .  not  against 
you.  They  want  to  have  a  chance  to  enter 
the  mainstream  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, earning  their  promotions  or  riches 
along  with  the  rest  of  American  youth. 
They  want  to  be  your  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  as  well  as  your  managers 
and  executives.  Many  a  bright  young  mind 
growing  up  in  Spanish-speaking  communi- 
ties can  and  will  make  money  for  your 
enterprises  and  stockholders  if  given  a 
chance. 

I  have  seen  and  talked  with  them  .  .  . 
bright,  eager  and  quick  to  learn.  Ideas  of 
work,  education  and  self-help  are  infecting 
them  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  My  per- 
sonal crusade  among  my  people  Is  built 
around  those  words.  Others  are  saying  the 
same   to   uncounted   thousands   of  them. 

Let  American  business  and  industry  take 
a  deeper  Interest  in  programs  that  will  en- 
able them  to  contribute.  Make  it  your  busi- 
ness to  understand  the  concept  of  coopera- 
tive education.  This,  as  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware,  is  the  concept  allowing  youngsters  to 
alternate  between  off-camptis  work  and  on- 
campus  study,  thereby  enabling  many  a 
young  man  and  woman  from  economically 
underprivileged  circumstances  to  earn  a 
higher  education  while  preparing  for  our 
world  of  work  at  the  same  time.  Last  year 
I  cosponsored  the  first  statewide  conference 
on  this  subject  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico.  The  Ford  and  Kettering  Founda- 
tions are  assisting  In  this.  When  Industry 
and  business  join  us,  our  battle  Is  more  than 
half  won.  Think  of  the  contribution  these 
educated  young  people  can  make  within  and 
to  your  enterprises,  rather  than  the  thought 
of  them  sitting  In  festering  frustration  out- 
side your  gates. 

The  other  half  of  this  total  effort  Is  tech- 
nical and  vocational  education  that  takes 
potential  dropouts,  dropouts,  underem- 
ployed and  persons  with  outdated  skills,  and 
reeducates  or  trains  them  in  technical  and 
vocational  fields  modern  business  and  indus- 
try must  utilize  In  order  to  function  today. 

Wherever  I  go  among  them  I  speak  of 
these  twin  pathways  to  a  full  share  of  Amer- 
ica's fruits.  If  this  drive  meets  with  coop- 
eration from  men  and  women  like  you.  then 
we  can  open  the  safety  valve  wide,  releasing 
pent  up  frustrations  before  they  erupt  In 
their    ugliest    forms. 

American  business  and  industry  has  grown 
to  be  the  wonder  and  envy  of  our  world  on 
the  principles  of  free  enterprise  and  equal 
opportunity.  Many  pay  lip  service  to  them. 
But  for  a  moment  reflect  upon  these  enor- 
mous enterprises  owing  their  genesis,  devel- 
opment and  success  to  immigrants  and  poor 
young  men  who  were  given  a  chance  and 
took  it.  I  am  sure  many  of  these  operations 
are  represented  in  this  audience  now. 

United  States  Steel,  although  put  together 
by  J.  P.  Morgan,  had  as  its  major  segment 
Andrew  Carnegie's  organization.  He  was  a 
penniless  Scotch  immigrant  boy.  Bank  of 
America  and  the  name  of  Glanlnnl  are  syn- 
onymous. Weyerhauser  Lumber  speaks  for 
Itself. 

A  certain  department  store  in  Tucson, 
Arizona,  was  started  by  a  Jewish  merchant 
whoee  name  for  the  moment  escapes  me. 
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But  think  for  a  moment  about  how  this 
nation  was  really  built.  Think  of  the  29 
million  immigrants  who  found  here  what 
bad  been  denied  them  in  their  countries  of 
origin.  Ponder  the  fact  that  we  have  built 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth  with  people  who 
were,  as  Emma  Lazarus  said  In  her  poem  .  .  . 
"The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore." 

America  gave  them  all  a  chance.  Where 
would  the  free  world  be  today  had  this  op- 
portunity not  been  extended?  We  have  built 
it  upon  the  finest  expression  of  man's  spirit 
yet  given  voice.  The  words  of  our  basic  na- 
tional documents  surely  must  have  meaning 
and  vitality.  Surely  we  have  not  become  so 
blase  as  to  yawn  politely  behind  our  hands 
when  they  are  referred  to.  I,  for  one,  believe 
in  them  passionately. 

When  we  deny  the  meaning  of  those  words, 
and  with  them  all  they  imply,  are  we  not 
denying  the  very  essence  of  this  republic? 
Olve  these  young  people  a  chance!  Let  this 
new  generation  of  Spanish-speaking  Amen- 
cans  earn  what  others  have  earned  in  our 
past  .  .  .  what  your  own  people  have  earned. 
They  will  not  let  you  down. 

Olve  our  free  enterprise  system  a  chance 
to  show  Its  vitality.  Take  them  into  your 
ranks  and  let  them  be  exactly  what  they 
want  to  be  .  .  .  Americans  who  take  pride 
in  what  they  are  and  what  they  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of. 

I  have  as  much  faith  in  you  as  I  have  in 
them.    Otherwise,  I  would  not  be  here. 


The  Right  to  Breathe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31, 1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Los  An- 
geles at  3:30  p.m.,"  Is  the  caption  of  the 
picture  on  the  cover  of  the  January  27, 
Issue  of  Time  magazine.  The  picture,  or 
lack  of  it,  tells  the  story.  The  new  Los 
Angeles  Federal  Building  is  the  only 
structure  that  one  can  make  out  with^ 
any  reasonable  suiety.  From  the  pic- 
ture you  would  never  know  that  only 
two  short  blocks  from  the  Federal  Build- 
ing stands  the  famous  Los  Angeles  City 
Hall.  At  3:30  p.m.,  on  almost  any  given 
day  in  Los  Angeles,  the  range  of  visibil- 
ity is  rarely  greater  than  two  city  blocks. 

If  you  live  on  the  seacoast,  or  have 
a  home  in  the  mountains  you  can  see  a 
faint  brown  haze  begin  to  etch  it^self 
against  the  blue  sky  that  usually  greets 
each  southern  California  morning.  By 
the  end  of  the  morning  rush  hour  the 
faint  haze  has  taken  on  the  hue  of  a 
rich  dense  brown  and  has  seeped  Into 
every  crack  and  corner  of  the  greater 
Los  Angeles  basin.  Unless  it  rains,  and 
as  the  city  chamber  of  commerce  boasts 
rain  is  rare,  or  unless  a  wind  sweeps  in 
from  the  ocean  or  desert,  the  7  million 
residents  of  the  area  are  treated  to  an- 
other day  of  breathing  large  portions  of 
nitrogen  dioxide,  hydrocarbons,  ozone, 
peroxyacyl  nitrate,  and  a  little  oxygen. 
The  "right  to  breathe"  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  every  other  urban  area  In  the  Na- 
tion is  becoming  an  increasingly  perilous 
right  to  exercise.  In  their  January  27, 
edition  the  editors  of  Time  magazine  de- 
voted the  lead  article  to  the  increasingly 


menacing  specter  of  air  pollution.  The 
article  was  singularly  impressive,  and  I 
would  encourage  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  take  the  necessary  time  to  read 

The  article  of  course  is  pSW'of  a  larg- 
er dialog  on  air  pollution.  Yesterday 
the  President  joined  in  the  discussion, 
and  while  his  proposals  are  not  as  hard 
hitting  as  I  had  hoped,  they  are  signifi- 
cant. 

The   President's  recommendation   to 
Congress  asking  for  the  passage  of  the 
Air  Quality  Control  Act  of  1967  is  a  step 
forward,  but  only  a  small  step.    The  act 
places  its  emphasis  on  establishing  and 
enforcing  maximum  levels  of  Industrial 
pollutant  emissions.    Regional  air  qual- 
ity  commissions   would   be   established 
where  they   do   not   already   exist  and 
charged  with  enforcing  the  standards 
that  control  the  emission  of  pollutants. 
I  would  remind  the  President  and  the 
Congress  that  this  proposal  is  not  new. 
Some  years  ago  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Air  Pollution  Control  District  was  esta'o- 
lished  and  given  the  needed  strength  to 
enforce  its  responsibilities.    Today,  Los 
Angeles'  Air  Pollution  Control  District 
'runs  the  strictest  and  most  extensive 
control  program  in  the  United  States. 
The  control  board  battled  business  and 
industrial  leaders  eventually  overcoming 
their  objections  to  regulations  limiting 
the  amount  of  pollutants  released  into 
the    atmosphere.     The    control    board 
banned  the  use  of  high  pollutant  fuels, 
the  burning  of  junked  cars,  and  burning 
household      and     industrial      garbage. 
Thousands  of  violators  of  pollutant  reg- 
ulations were  hailed  Into  court  by  the 
control  board. 

Oil  refineries  in  Los  Angeles  have  de- 
veloped new  techniques  in  reducing  the 
emission  of  sulfur  pollutants  and  re- 
cycling other  wasteful  materials  that 
would  have  ordinarily  been  dumped  into 
the  atmosphere.  Los  Angeles  located 
power  companies  are  required  by  statute 
to  use  low  sulfur  natural  gas  when 
available  and  fuels  containing  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  sulfur  when  the  nat- 
ural gas  is  not  available.  Los  Angeles 
industry,  especially  the  oil  refineries  are 
considered  to  be  the  cleanest  in  the 
world. 

Since  1964  cars  sold  in  California  have 
been  required  to  be  equipped  with  vari- 
ous types  of  smog  control  devices.  The 
1966  cars  sold  in  California  had  to  have 
equipment  that  reduced  carbon  mon- 
oxide by  50  percent  and  hydrocarbons 
by  65  percent.  In  1970  stricter  measures 
controlling  car  tailpipe  emissions  will  go 
into  effect. 

All  in  all  the  Los  Angeles  County  Air 
Pollution  Control  District  spent  close  to 
$4  million  in  1965  trying  to  win  the 
battle  against  air  pollution.  This  repre- 
sents an  expenditure  equal  to  almost 
one-sixth  of  the  present  total  Federal 
expenditure. 

With  the  great  financial  Investment 
made  by  Los  Angeles,  and  with  the  most 
comprehensive  air  pollution  control  pro- 
gram in  the  Nation,  Los  Angeles  is  stead- 
ily losing  the  battle  against  smog.  Some 
13,730  tons  of  noxious  waste  are  released 
daily  into  the  Los  Angeles  sky  to  con- 
taminate an  already  overburdened  at- 


mosphere. The  3.75  million  area  cars 
alone  "re  responsible  for  12,500  tons  of 
the  daily  pollutants.  Despite  strict  en- 
forcement and  periodic  checks  of  smog 
control  devices,  the  level  of  pollutants 
released  from  the  exhaust  of  cars  is  con- 
tinually rising.  With  2  million  more  cars 
expected  on  Los  Angeles  highways  by 
1980,  and  more  than  100  million  cars  on 
America's  roads  by  1975,  President 
Johnson's  warning  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  increased  contamination.  Amer- 
ica can  expect  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
poisonous  atmosphere  in  10  ;ears  is  star- 
tlingly  vivid. 

What  the  above  suggests,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  the  President's  approach,  while 
encouraging,  is  too  modest.  Americans 
are  choking  their  atmosphere  with  con- 
taminants Pt  the  horrendous  rate  of 
370,000  tons  of  pollutants  daily.  By 
1975  we  will  be  polluting  the  atmosphere 
at  the  incomprehensible  rate  of  more 
than  1,500,000  tons  armually. 

Proposing  measures  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  that  Los  Angeles  has  been  using 
for  years  while  the  smog  problem  has  be- 
come steadily  more  acute  seems  almost 
futile.  Certainly  the  President's  recom- 
mendations will  meet  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  only  a  very  small  part. 

There  are  two  critical  areas  that 
should  have  been  given  more  emphasis  in 
President  Johnson's  message.  First,  he 
did  not  strike  home  hard  enough  the 
very  critical  roles  that  must  be  played 
at  the  local  and  State  levels.  While  the 
Air  Quality  Act  provides  a  framework 
for  maaningful  participation  by  the  local 
levels  of  government,  it  seemingly  allows 
little  flexibUity  or  room  for  initiative. 
Granted,  the  proposal  is  primarily  de- 
signed to  affect  those  areas  where  little 
or  nothing  is  now  being  done,  but  what 
about  the  many  local  programs  that  have 
already  been  initiated? 

The  National  Association  of  Counties 
has  produced  an  excellent  series  of  com- 
munity action  guides  on  air  pollution 
designed  to  help  its  membership.  The 
guides  are  veiy  specific  and  provide  a 
wide  range  of  alternatives  that  would 
allow  the  local  jurisdiction  some  flexi- 
bility in  experimenting  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  most  effective  programs. 

Air  pollution  is  not,  and  nor  can  we 
allow  it  to  be  an  Issue  of  concern  only 
to  the  various  levels  of  government.  It 
Is  Imperative  that  industry  be  one  of 
the  leading  elements  in  meeting  this 
problem.  We  should  make  it  clear  when- 
ever we  have  the  opportunity  that  suc- 
cess in  cleaning  our  air  can  only  be 
expected  if  all  segments  of  the  society 
cooperate  and  recognize  their  particular 
obligations. 

The  other  area  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent's message  was  weak  was  in  what  it 
offered,  or  more  accurately,  what  it  did 
not  offer  In  the  way  of  providing  leader- 
ship for  developing  new  and  imaginative 
programs.  The  President  made  a  curt 
reference  to  the  fact  that  he  intended 
increasing  research  funds  by  50  percent. 
Nowhere  was  there  an  estimate  of  the 
kind  of  research  program  we  will  need. 
Even  a  50-percent  increase  in  research 
appears  woefully  inadequate  in  light  of 
the  increasing  enormity  of  the  problem. 
It  is  in  this  area  of  ingenuity  where 
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leadership  is  most  needed  and  appears 
most  lacking. 

Let  me  make  perfectly  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am  one  of  the  many  who 
welcomes  what  the  President  is  propos- 
ing. These  proposals  are  overdue.  And 
It  is  precisely  because  this  Nation  has 
waited  so  long  in  focusing  its  full  atten- 
tion on  the  problem  that  the  question  of 
our  pollution  is  now  so  critical.     The 


problem  requires  infinitely  mori  than 
the  President  has  suggested. 

Experts  have  estimated  that  anyone 
born  in  New  York  City  since  1945  has 
breathed  enough  contaminated  air  to 
have  smoked  the  equivalent  of  nine  ciga- 
rettes a  day  during  every  day  of  his  life. 
The  richest,  most  technically  advanced 
Nation  in  man's  history  must  offer  its 
citizens  something  better  than  that. 


I  see  no  room  for  compromise  or  delay 
on  this  issue.  Each  day  of  inaction 
brings  us  one  day  closer  to  a  poisoned 
earth.  Our  resolve  must  be  equal  to  the 
task,  and  the  task  that  now  confronts  us 
deals  with  our  very  survival. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  or  delay 
on  our  right  to  breathe.  Without  this 
right  all  other  rights  are  rather  mean- 
ingless. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hUls, 
from  whence  cometh  my  help. — Psalm 
121:  1. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
who  are  ever  present  in  our  world  and 
with  us  always  all  our  lives,  grant  unto 
us  Thy  spirit  which  will  enable  us  to 
live  this  day  with  dignity,  do  our  work 
with  patience,  and  serve  our  country  with 
complete  devotion.  Lift  up  before  our 
eyes  the  standards  of  truth  and  love. 
May  they  lighten  our  path  and  may  we 
be  given  courage  to  walk  in  that  way  for 
the  good  of  our  spirits,  for  the  well-being 
of  our  coimtry,  and  for  the  welfare  of  all 
mankind. 

We  commend  to  Thy  wise  and  loving 
care  those  who  walk  in  sorrow,  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  for  our  country. 
May  we  match  their  devotion  with  our 
dedication,  their  willingness  to  sacrifice 
with  our  readiness  to  serve  our  great  Re- 
public. In  the  Master's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKEai.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Victor  L. 
Anfuso's  life  might  be  said  to  personify 
the  American  dream.  Born  in  Sicily,  this 
son  of  an  Italian  shoemaker  became  a 
distinguished  leader  of  our  American 
democracy. 

The  death  of  our  former  colleague  from 
New  York  last  December  brought  to  a 
Close  a  distinguished  record  of  service, 
not  only  to  the  constituents  whom  he 
represented,  but  to  the  entire  Nation  as 
well.  His  life  and  career  began  simply. 
After  coming  to  this  coimtry  at  the  age 
of  9,  he  worked  as  a  shoeshine  boy  after 
school  in  order  to  help  support  his  fam- 
ily. After  graduating  from  Commercial 
High  School  in  Brooklyn,  he  peddled 
fruit  and  vegetables  from  a  pushcart  and 
worked  In  his  brother's  furniture  store. 
But  he  determined  to  pursue  his  edu- 


cation. After  preparatory  courses  at 
Columbia  University,  he  began  attending 
Brooklyn  Law  School  at  night.  He  re- 
ceived his  LL.B.  in  1927,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  New  York  bar  in  1928. 

The  concern  for  the  plight  of  his  fellow 
man  which  was  to  characterize  the  rec- 
ord of  his  public  service  came  to  the  fore 
in  the  early  years  of  the  depression.  He 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  a  Citi- 
zen's Welfare  Association  in  Brooklyn, 
in  order  to  help  those  that  had  been  hit 
the  hardest  by  our  Nation's  economic 
crisis.  But  he  was  not  provincial;  his 
concern  enveloped  all  of  mankind.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Italian  Board  of 
Guardians,  an  organltiation  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  children  who  are  foreign 
bom,  children  who  are 'delinquent,  or 
children  who  come  from  broken  homes. 

During  the  war,  Victor  Anfuso  served 
his  country  in  several  capacities.  From 
1943-45  he  served  under  Gen.  William 
J.  Donovan  with  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services  in  the  Mediterranean  theater. 
In  recognition  of  his  service  during  this 
period,  he  was  later  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  of  the  Veterans 
Association.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  appointed  a  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization.  In 
that  post  he  made  an  extensive  study  of 
this  Nation's  immigration  policies  and 
laws,  particularly  as  they  pertained  to 
southern  Europe.  And  in  1946,  he  was 
knighted  by  Pope  Plus  XII  for  his  hu- 
manitarlanism. 

His  congressional  career  began  in 
1950,  with  his  election  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  82d  Congress. 
He  served  on  the  Civil  Service  Committee, 
and  was  influential  In  obtaining  a  salary 
Increase  for  postal  workers  in  1951. 

He  did  not  seek  renomination  in  1952, 
but  turned  his  attention  to  his  law  prac- 
tice, and  his  service  to  municipal  affairs. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mayor  Robert 
Wagner  was  to  appoint  Mr.  Anfuso  as 
a  magistrate  in  1953.  In  1954  he  re- 
turned to  Congress  to  represent  the 
Eighth  District  in  New  York. 

In  1955,  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
posts  usually  reserved  for  members  from 
rural  districts.  Victor  Anfuso  saw  in  his 
assignment  tin  opportunity  to  further 
the  understanding  between  farmer  and 
consumer  and  approached  his  work  with 
enthusiasm. 

At  his  instigation  a  consumers  study 
subcommittee  was  set  up  in  1957  to  study 
one  of  the  major  problems  facing  us  to- 
day— the  high  cost  of  living.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  delegation  that  the  United 
States  sent  to  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  Conference 
In  Rome  in  1956.  This  Congressman 
whose  district  was  tmlnyards,  factories, 


and  public  housing  tended  well  to  the 
needs  of  the  agricultural  community 
and  the  consumer. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Cooperation  and  Security. 

He  was  a  congressional  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  Representatives  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  Parliamen- 
tary Conferences  in  Paris. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  Rep- 
resentative Anfuso  in  the  87th  Congress, 
which  was  to  be  his  last.  I  enjoyed  being 
a  member  of  the  same  committee  also. 
After  the  redistricting  in  1962,  when  most 
of  his  district  was  combined  with  an- 
other, he  stepped  aside.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  shortly  thereafter  he  was 
elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  a  position  he  held 
until  his  death,  he  confided  to  a  friend 
that  he  would  always  be  a  Congressman 
at  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Victor  Anfuso  made  it 
a  point  to  always  be  available  and  re- 
sponsive to  his  constituents.  But  his  in- 
terests superseded  the  geographical  limits 
of  his  district  and  encompassed  all  of 
this  Nation.  His  contributions  have  been 
great,  and  we  feel  a  loss  in  his  absence. 
But  the  record  he  left  behind  him  speaks 
eloquently  of  a  public  figure  dedicated  to 
justice,  honor,  and  service,  in  the  best 
traditions  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  obituary  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  December  30,  1966: 

Justice  Victor  L.  Anfuso  Dead;  Served  Pivb 
Terms  in  Congress — Agriculture  Special- 
ist From  Brooklyn  Was  Elected  in  1962 
TO  State  Supreme  Court 
State    Supreme    Court    Justice    Victor    L. 
Anfuso,  an  Italian  Immigrant  who  shlned  the 
shoes  of  some  of  the  people  he  later  repre- 
sented In  Congress,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
late  Wednesday  night.     He  was  61  years  old 
and  lived  at  25  Clark  Street  In  Brooklyn. 

Justice  Anfuso,  who  served  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  five  terms  before  his 
election  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1962,  be- 
came 111  while  attending  a  private  meeting 
at  the  Warwick  Hotel. 

The  police  of  the  West  54th  Street  station 
administered  oxygen,  but  Justice  Anfuso  was 
pronounced  dead  about  35  minutes  after  be 
was  stricken  at  11:15  P.M. 

Justice  Anfuso,  a  baldlsh,  heavyset  man 
with  a  thin  black  mustache,  was  a  Demo- 
crat who  had  been  backed  by  the  Liberal 
party  In  each  of  his  Congressional  cam- 
paigns. 

VICTIM  or  REDISTRICTING 
In  1962,  when  the  State  Legislature's  Con- 
gressional redistricting  law  combined  most 
of  hU  Eighth  District  with  the  14th  District, 
he  agreied  to  step  down  In  favor  of  another 
Democrat,  John  J.  Rooney.  But  he  left  the 
House  with  a  heavy  heart. 
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'Til  always  be  a  Congressman,"  he  told  a 
friend  recently. 

Kven  while  no  longer  In  the  Congress,  he 
continued  to  appear  at  civic  and  social  func- 
tions in  his  old  constituency.  For  l)oth  old 
friends  and  new  he  always  had  a  supply  of 
ballpoint  pens  Inscribed:  "A  gift  from  your 
Congressman,  Victor  L.  Anfuso." 

As  a  Congressman,  he  always  made  It  a 
point  to  be  available  to  his  constituents  from 
the  Greenpolnt,  Williamsburg  and  Rldgewood 
sections  of  Brooklyn.  Although  he  always 
(tressed  In  his  political  speeches  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  the  spokesman  of  aU  the 
citizens  In  his  district — Jews,  Italians  and 
Poles — his  popularity  among  the  large 
Italian  electorate  made  him  unbeatable  dur- 
ing his  campaigns  for  Congress. 

Mr.  Anfuso  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1950,  when  he  upset  Representative  Joseph 
L.  Pfelf er  In  what  had  been  a  safely  Republi- 
can district.  He  served  on  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees  and  was 
Instrumental  In  obtaining  a  salary  increase 
lor  postal  workers  In  1951 . 

But  his  first  stint  In  the  House  was  short- 
lived. He  was  forced  to  withdraw  after 
serving  only  one  term  because  a  reappor- 
tionment of  Congress  eliminated  his  Brook- 
lyn district  In  1952. 

A  LIBERAL  VOTING  RECORD 

In  one  of  his  first  acts  as  Mayor,  Robert 
P.  Wagner  named  him  a  magistrate  in  1953. 
Mr.  Anfuso  served  on  the  bench  for  less 
than  a  year,  however,  resigning  to  run  again 
tor  Congress.  He  defeated  Eugene  L.  Renne, 
a  Republican,  and  captured  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  seat  that  he  was  to  oc- 
cupy for  three  more  terms.  During  his  ten- 
ure, Mr.  Anfuso  voted  regularly  along  lib- 
eral Democratic  lines. 

In  1955,  this  Congressman  from  a  district 
criss-crossed  by  sprawling  factories,  freight 
terminals,  lumber  yards  and  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing,  was  appointed  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee — a  post 
usually  reserved  for  members  from  agricul- 
tural communities. 

Mr.  Anfuso  was  eager  about  the  appoint- 
ment, however,  because  he  believed  th£.t 
farmers  and  city  consumers  knew  too  little 
about  one  another.  At  his  Instigation,  a 
consumer  study  subcommittee  was  set  up 
in  1957  to  study  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
seek  ways  to  prevent  further  rises. 

While  in  Congress,  he  also  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  and 
on  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  He  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  International  Cooperation  and 
Security  and  was  a  Congressional  adviser 
to  the  United  States  Representative  on  the 
United  Nations  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Outer  Space. 

STUDIED  FOOD  SURPLUSES 

Mr.  Anfuso  was  also  a  member  of  delega- 
tions to  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
parliamentary  conferences  In  Paris  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations'  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  Conference  In 
Rome  in  1956.  The  following  year  he  was 
sent  on  a  special  mission  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  to  study  stockpiling 
and  disposal  of  American  food  surpluses  in 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  Con- 
gress to  say  that  he  thought  that  Fidel  Cas- 
tro was  under  Communist  influence.  He  ad- 
vocated an  open  foreign  policy  so  that  the 
world  could  know  where  the  United  States 
stood  and  thus  make  no  miscalculations  lead- 
ing to  war.  He  was  an  opponent  of  colonial- 
ism and  favored  Improved  United  States  re- 
lations with  Latin  America. 

Victor  L'Eplscopo  Anfuso  was  born  on 
March  10,  1905,  In  Gagllano  Castelferrato. 
Sicily,  the  youngest  of  five  children.  When 
he  was  9,  his  father,  a  shoemaker,  died,  and 
the  family  immigrated  to  the  United  States. 


The  Anfusos  found  an  apartment  above  a 
saloon  at  Flushing  Avenue  and  Morrell  Street 
In  Williamsburg.  Mr.  Anfuso  was  to  live  In 
this  neighborhood  for  most  of  his  life  and  to 
represent  it  in  Congress. 

Young  Victor  began  to  shine  shoes  to  help 
his  family  make  ends  meet,  but  he  was  soon 
stopped  by  a  truant  officer.  "The  officer  ex- 
plained that  here  kids  have  to  go  to  school." 
Mr.  Anfuso  recalled  many  years  later.  "So 
I  worked  after  school." 

Despite  the  long  hours  he  devoted  to  earn- 
ing money,  young  Victor  was  graduated  from 
Commercial  High  School  with  the  highest 
average  In  his  class.  He  then  peddled  fruit 
and  vegetables  from  a  pushcart  and  was  a 
salesman  in  his  brother's  furniture  store 
while  attending  Brooklyn  Law  School  at 
night. 

Rejected  by  the  draft  In  World  War  II,  he 
was  specially  trained  by  the  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Services  and  sent  on  a  mission  to  Italy 
for  which  he  later  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  of  the  Veterans  Association. 
After  the  war,  he  served  as  special  assistant 
commissioner  of  Immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion for  the  Justice  Department. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Fran- 
ces Stallone;  three  sons,  Francis,  Joseph  and 
Victor  L.,  Jr.,  and  two  daughters.  Miss  Diana 
Anfuso  and  Mrs.  Marlanlna  Vaughan. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  on  Saturday 
at  10  A.M.  at  St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic 
Patron  Church.  185  Suydam  Street,  Brooklyn. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  GRAHAM 
BARDEN 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  I  was  absent  yes- 
terday attending  the  funeral  of  our  for- 
mer colleague,  Hon.  Graham  Barden. 

Also  attending  the  funeral  were  our 
colleagues,  Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitener, 
Hon.  David  N.  Henderson,  Hon.  Roy  A. 
Taylor,  Hon.  Alton  Lennon,  Hon.  Wal- 
ter B.  Jones,  Hon.  Phil  Landrum,  and 
Hon.  Charles  Halleck. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT:  ASSET  OR 
LIABILITY 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  in  one  Instance  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  reasons  it  is  a  privilege  to  represent 
west  central  Missouri  is  because  of  the 
location  of  Central  Missouri  State  Col- 
lege in  our  district  at  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
In  the  8  years  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to 
represent  the  students  and  faculty  of  this 
college,  the  school  has  doubled  and  al- 
most tripled  in  size  until  today  it  has 
thousands  of  students  on  two  campuses, 
one  at  Warrensburg  and  another  at  In- 
dependence, Mo. 

Tills  college  has  a  very  able  faculty. 
One  of  these  excellent  teachers  is  Prof. 
Harry  L.  Wilkey.  He  recently  authored 
an  article  on  the  national  debt  which 


appeared  in  the  winter  1966  issue  of  the 
magazine.  Per  Se,  published  quarterly  at 
Stanford,  Calif.,  with  Midwest  editorial 
offices  at  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

The  article  is  most  timely  because  of 
the  President's  budget  message  and  be- 
cause the  Congress  will  consider  in  a 
short  time  the  debt  ceiling  limitation. 
By  raising  the  question:  "National  Debt: 
Asset  or  LiabiUty?"  I  am  convinced  our 
friend  has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  an  important 
topic  of  national  interest. 

My  request  for  this  article  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  should  not  neces- 
sarily be  construed  as  a  personal  en- 
dorsement of  or  of  my  complete 
concurrence  with  every  thought  and  sta- 
tistic contained  in  the  article.  I  do 
believe  Mr.  Wilkey's  effort  puts  our  debt 
in  clear  perspective.  His  work  should 
stimulate  every  reader  to  serious  think- 
ing on  this  important  matter.  The 
article  as  it  api>eared  in  the  winter  1966 
issue  of  Per  Se  magazine  is  as  follows: 
The  National  Debt:  Asset  or  LiABiLrrv? 

(by  Harry  L.  Wilkey) 
The  commonly-useu  term.  National  Debt, 
has  a  rather  negative  sound  and  is  some- 
what of  a  misnomer.  Each  Individual  fed- 
eral Instrument  will  be  retired  when  due.  as 
always,  but  the  debt  will  not  be  retired  In 
the  foreseeable  future. 

If  $3  billion  per  year  were  retired.  It  would 
be  1  per  cent  of  the  approximate  $300  bil- 
lion total,  and  It  would  take  a  century.  And 
If  the  debt  were  eliminated,  we  would  have 
to  devise  another  technique  In  order  to  have 
securities  backed  by  the  federal  government, 
since  these  play  an  indlspenslble  part  in  the 
nation's  Investment  picture. 

A  credit  Instrument  may  be  viewed  from 
either  of  two  positions.  A  given  transaction 
Is  to  the  seller  an  Account  Receivable,  and 
to  the  buyer  an  Account  Payable.  Likewise, 
a  federal  security  Is  an  Account  Payable 
(National  Debt)  when  viewed  from  the 
Treasury,  but  from  the  position  of  the  holder 
this  Is  an  Account  Receivable  (National  In- 
vestment) . '  When  we  attach  a  name  to  this 
situation.  Isn't  It  Just  as  reasonable  to  call 
It  the  National  Investment  as  the  National 
Debt? 

Alexander  Hamilton,  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  asked  Congress  In  1790  to  accept 
responsibility  for  state  and  federal  debts  re- 
sulting from  the  Revolutionary  War.  He 
considered  that  this  original  National  Debt 
would  be  a  useful  thing  for  the  country.  In 
Andrew  Jackson's  administration  the  Treas- 
ury had  funds  available  to  pay  off  all  out- 
standing bonds.  In  1835  and  1836  there  was 
no  federal  debt,  and  the  Treasury  accumu- 
lated a  surplus. 

In  the  decades  after  the  Civil  War  the 
National  Debt  might  have  been  extinguished, 
but  Treasury  bonds  were  used  aa  deposlta 
with  the  Treasury  by  the  national  banks 
as  security  for  their  national  bank  notes. 
Had  the  bonds  been  eliminated,  it  would 
have  been  dlfilcult  In  those  days  to  have 
found  a  substitute,  since  the  gold  supply 
was  limited.  So  the  debt  was  not  paid  off. 
The  Treasury  has  had  obligations  outstand- 
ing for  every  year  from  1790,  except  for  1835 
and  1836.  Huge  debts  have  accumulated 
from  the  financing  of  war;  and  as  the  coun- 
try has  grown,  the  national  debt,  and  its 
interest  cost,  has  been  less  significant  In 
terms  of  national  income. 

Suppose  for  the  moment  that  the  National 
Debt  were  to  be  paid  off  entirely  and  at  once. 


■  See  The  Two  Paces  of  Debt.  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Chicago,  October.  1963.  for  an 
excellent  discussion  of  this  idea. 
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citizens  would  somehow  have  to  find  about 
$320  billion  to  turn  over  to  the  Treasury, 
and  with  this  all  federal  securities  could  be 
retired.  Since  95  per  cent  of  these  securities 
are  domestically  owned,  the  citizens  and 
their  Institutions  would  receive  nearly  all  of 
the  $320  billion.  The  nation  would  be  no 
richer  and  no  poorer. 

With  no  federal  bills,  notes  or  bonds  In 
existence,  what  would  banlcs  substitute  for 
their  Treasury  securities,  sometimes  known 
as  "secondary  reserves"?  What  would  gov- 
ernment pension  funds,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, veterans  Insurance  and  other  gov- 
ernment-related funds  do  for  Investment 
outlets?  (Could  we  risk  the  cry  of  favoritism 
IX  over  »ao  billion  of  Social  Security  trust 
funds  were  invested  in  corporate  stocks  and 
bonds?)  What  would  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  use  in  place  of  government  securities 
for  Open  Market  operations  designed  for 
monetary  control  of  the  economic  system? 
What  would  be  available  to  replace  the  short- 
term  Treasury  bills,  so  essential  in  modern 
finance?  And  would  the  general  public  be 
willing  to  give  up  government  bonds  as  an 
investment  representing  maximum  security? 
If  this  Imagined  national  debt  retirement  did 
take  place,  some  instruments  of  federal  credit 
would  have  to  be  devised  immediately. 

The  fact  that  the  national  debt  will  not 
soon  be  eliminated  does  not  mean  that  it 
creates  no  problems.    It  creates  several. 

It  has  been  established  that  the  debt  is 
unlike  a  personal  debt  in  that  the  total  of 
it  will  not  be  paid  off  and  retired  at  once. 
In  the  light  of  this,  are  there  no  limits  to 
its  size?  What  measures  can  be  applied  to 
give  it  perspective? 

One  measure  of  the  size  of  the  debt  is  the 
ratio  of  the  debt  to  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct, since  this  is  the  economic  base  from 
which  the  annual  interest  payments  must 
be  made.  At  present  the  GNP  is  about  $650 
billion,  while  the  national  debt  is  about 
$320  billion.  An  indebtedness  equal  to  six 
months  of  goods  and  services  produced  would 
hardly  be  aleoming  whether  it  was  in  the 
public  or  the  private  sector. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  n,  as  a  matter 
of  contrast,  the  federal  debt  was  121  per  cent 
of  Gross  National  Product.  We  do  not  In- 
clude a  sum  for  debt  reduction  In  the  federal 
budget,  and  the  budget  surpluses  that  are 
applied  to  debt  reduction  have  been  few  and 
insignificant  since  the  late  1920's.  In  1964 
a  GNP  of  $628.7  billion  and  a  national  debt 
of  $317.9  billion  meant  that  the  latter  was 
51.6  per  cent  of  the  former.  The  change  be- 
tween the  1945  ratio  and  that  of  1964  was  due 
to  a  75  per  cent  growth  of  real  output  and  a 
60  per  cent  rise  in  the  price  level. 

Another  criterion  of  the  size  of  the  na- 
tional debt  is  to  compare  it  with  total  private 
debt.  In  1960  the  federal  and  the  private 
debt  stood  at  about  $250  bUllon  each.  In 
1964  the  federal  debt  total  was  about  $320 
billion,  and  the  private  debt  was  slightly  over 
$800  billion.  There  haa  been  little  notice 
of  this  growth  of  private  debt,  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  concern 
about  the  much  slower  rate  of  growth  of  the 
federal  debt  when  both  rest  on  the  same 
economic  base. 

One  other  criterion  of  the  size  of  the  debt 
is  annual  interest  coet.  Factors  Involved  here 
are  the  size  of  the  debt  and  the  rate  of  Inter- 
est. Because  of  a  rising  rate.  Interest  pay- 
ments in  the  decade  1955-1965  rose  from 
over  $6  bilUon  to  over  $11  bllUon — but  as  a 
per  cent  of  GNP  it  has  remained  at  about  1.7 
per  cent,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  It  waa 
in  1930.  Using  this  yardstick  to  measure  the 
debt,  a  carrying  charge  of  1.7  per  cent  would 
not  seem  excessive. 

Are  there  limits,  either  minimal  or  maxi- 
mal, to  the  national  debt?  Professor  Abba 
Lemer  says  ".  .  .  the  size  of  the  national 
debt  (when  held  by  the  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try) Is  a  matter  of  almost  no  significance  be- 


side the  importance  of  maintaining  full  em- 
ployment." * 

What  is  the  maxlm\lm  limit?  The  ap- 
proach to  this  question  is  to  find  the  limit 
of  the  market  for  federal  securities.  Impor- 
tant financial  groups  presently  pin-chasing 
these  are:  Federal  Reserre  banks,  commercial 
banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  personal  trust 
accoxuits,  life  insurance  companies,  fire  and 
casualty  insurance  companies,  mutual  funds, 
investment  companies,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, private  uninsuied  pensions,  govern- 
ment pension  funds,  real  estate  corporations, 
and  government-related  groups. 
Estimated  ovmership  of  Federal  securities, 
Dec.  31, 1964 
[Dollar  amountt  in  billions] 


Commercial  banks 

Federal  Reserve  banks ...- 

U.S.  Government  investmen(|  ac- 
counts  L... 

Private  non  bank J...- 

Total --. 


Amount     Percent 


$63.7 
37.0 

60.6 
157.4 


318.7 


Individuals -j... 

Insurance  companies J... 

Mutual  savings  banks 1  . 

Corporations -  -  - 

State  and  local  governments...! 

Foreign  and  internalionaU ' 

Other  (savings  and  loan  as-     I 
sociations,  nonprofit  institu- 
tions, corporation  pension 
and  trust  funds,  etc.) i 


68.2 
11.1 

5.7 
19.7 
21.6 
16.7 


14.5 


20.0 
11.6 

19.0 
49.4 


1(10.0 


21.4 
3.5 
1.8 
6.2 
6.8 
.V2 


4.6 


Total. 


157.  5 


49.5 


Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
1965. 

Securities  available  to  these  groups  are 
corporation  stocks  and  bonds,  U.S.,  state  and 
local  government  securities,  and  mortgages 
and  consumer  loans.  Federal  securities  must 
compete  with  these  other  types  for  investor 
funds.  The  interest  rate  is  the  price  of  the 
money  and  is  determined  in  a  competitive 
market.  What  amount  of  these  securities 
can  be  sold  in  this  market  without  unduly 
pushing  Interest  rates  upward?  An  analysis 
of  these  buyers  gives  scme  Insight  into  this 
problem. 

In  1964  nongovernmental  and  nonbank 
buyers  held  50  per  cent  of  the  debt.  These 
federal  bonds  and  treasury  bills  serve  a  cer- 
tain purpose  in  their  portfolio  of  Investments 
and  yield  less  than  municipal  bonds  or  most 
other  conservative  investments  after  taxes. 
As  these  institutions  grow,  this  per  cent  will 
represent  more  dollars  Of  sales. 

If  the  debt  grovrth  Is  faster  than  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  market  for  federal  securities, 
the  Treasury  will  be  able  to  sell  this  addi- 
tional amount  only  by  getting  a  higher  inter- 
est rate.  If  all  rates  riie  because  of  this,  the 
effect  on  Investment  would  be  adverse  and 
the  economic  effect  wotild  be  contractionary. 

After  the  nonbank  and  commercial  bank 
buyers  had  bought  their  limit  at  these  higher 
3rleld8,  it  would  be  necessary  to  turn  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  Here  sales  could  be 
without  limit,  but  It  would  cause  a  con- 
stantly growing  money  supply  and  inflation. 
Inflation  would  be  a  lesser  evil  only  if  the 
nation  was  faced  with  a  major  war  or  a  se- 
vere depression  and  widespread  unemploy- 
ment. 

Nineteen  per  cent  of  the  1964  debt  was  held 
by  the  following  government  accounts:  Pen- 
sicm  Funds — Old  Age  and  Survivor  Insurance, 
Railroad  Retirement,  CSvll  Service,  State  and 
local  government  pension  funds.  Federal 
Disability  Insurance;  Government-related. 
Federal — Veterans  Administration  Life  Insur- 
ance, Federal  Home  Loen  Bank,  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  Federal 
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Housing  Administration,  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Administration,  Postal  Savings, 
Federal  Land  Banks,  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Banks,  Bank  for  Co-operatives,  Ex- 
pwrt-Import  Bank;  Government-related, 
State — State  Employment  Security  Funds, 
State  Insurance  Funds  (Workman's  Compen- 
sation) . 

Purchases  of  securities  by  these  buyers  are 
determined  by  circumstances  other  than 
market  conditions.  For  instance,  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund  account  must  by  law  be 
Invested  In  government  bonds;  and  as  the 
system  grows,  the  fund  grows.  The  long- 
range  Intermediate-cost  estimate  of  the  bal- 
ance In  the  fund  is  as  follows: 

fit22ton 

1965 $21.0 

1970 - 40.0 

1975 61.2 

About  $40  billion  more  of  federal  securi- 
ties win  be  purchased  by  the  Trust  Fund 
in  the  next  decade.  Only  an  error  in  fore- 
casting will  change  this  demand  in  either 
direction. 

Individuals  held  22  per  cent  of  the  debt  in 
1964.  This  1964  percentage  is  only  1  per  cent 
less  than  1946.  Corporations  accoimt  for  6 
per  cent  of  the  holders  at  present,  which  is 
also  1  per  cent  less  than  In  1946.  Excepting 
an  emergency  such  as  war,  only  an  Interest 
rate  higher  than  guaranteed  time  deposits 
could  be  expected  to  change  these  much. 

In  1964,  31.6  per  cent  of  the  national  debt 
was  in  banks,  20  per  cent  was  in  commercial 
banks,  and  11.6  per  cent  was  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Federal  securities  play  a 
certain  role  In  the  commercial  bank's  Invest- 
ment portfolio,  chiefly  because  of  the  se- 
curities' liquidity,  or  easy  convertibility  to 
cash.  An  established  bond  market  makes  It 
possible  to  convert  these  securities  to  cash 
immediately  and  thus  improve  the  bank's 
ratio  of  reserves  to  deposits.  Because  of  this 
feature,  the  bank  does  not  give  the  interest 
yield  first  consideration  when  purchasing 
treasury  issues.  As  banking  grows,  this  same 
percentage  of  holdings  will  mean  more  dol- 
lars of  securities  sold  to  this  market.  For 
the  government  to  sell  banks  more  bonds 
than  this  would  require  a  higher  interest 
rate  so  that  these  bonds  could  complete  with 
other  types  of  Investments.  Any  other  alter- 
native would  be  some  arrangement  such  as 
occurred  during  World  War  n  when  banks 
were  allowed  to  place  Treasury  issues  in  the 
same  category  as  cash  in  determining  their 
reserve  ratio  to  deposits.  This  practice  is 
called  "monetizing"  the  debt  because  It  in- 
creases the  volume  of  demand  deposits.  It 
may  easily  lead  to  inflation.  So  the  com- 
mercial bank  market  is  geared  to  the  bank's 
need  for  "secondary  reserves"  and  has  both 
minimal  and  maximal  boundaries. 

Only  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  remain  to 
be  considered.  As  fiscal  agents  of  the  gov- 
ernment, they  can  accept  these  securities  as 
assets  and  create  corresponding  demand  de- 
posits. Since  demand  deposits  are  our  chief 
form  of  money  today,  this  is  no  different 
than  the  printing  presses  of  another  day. 
The  problem  now  becomes  one  of  the  extent 
of  the  money  supply  and  the  risk  of  Infla- 
tion. This  Is  likely  to  be  an  unacceptable 
price  except  for  some  emergency  such  as  war. 
The  maximum  size  of  the  debt  under 
normal  conditions  is  a  growth  that  would 
rather  closely  follow  the  growth  of  the 
economy.  Acceptance  of  Professor  Lerner's 
statement  that  the  size  of  the  national  debt, 
Internally  held,  is  a  matter  of  almost  no 
significance  beside  the  Importance  of  main- 
taining full  employment  would  depend  upon 
the  definition  of  full  employment.  If  exten- 
sive debt  Increase  Is  to  be  at  the  price  of 
forcing  a  high  Interest  rate  or  severe  Infla- 
tion, the  decision  should  be  political  rather 
than  economic. 

Little  is  heard  of  the  minimum  limit  of 
the  debt,  but  the  uses  of  government  se- 
curities today  mean  that  such  a  minimum 
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Suts  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  prl-  In  1964.  Individuals  held  $68.2  bllUon  of  under  certain  conditions,  this  «)uld  be  m- 
V^  nonbank  holders.  United  States  govern-  federal  securities.  Interest  earnings  would  flationary.  When  the  bonds  enter  commer- 
mentrnves?ment  founts,  and  commercial  be  about  $2.7  billion  with  the  average  rate  cial  banks  or  central  banks  in  a  manner  that 
banks  will  have  a  given  demand  for  federal  now  about  4  per  cent.  The  National  Income  brings  about  new  government  checking  ac- 
sSues  In  mosi  cases,  any  substitution  in  1964  was  $510.1  bilUon.  so  $2.7  billion  of  counts,  we  say  that  the  debt  has  been  mone- 
ofTrew^  wc^es  for  any  other  type  of  lntei«t  payment*  would  be  about  %  of  1  tized.  It  has  created  additional  money  in 
investment  would  call  for  controversial  leg-     per  cent  of  the  total.    Since  savings  bonds  are     demand  deposit  form. 

uiatlve  action  An  Illustration  Is  the  Social  very  widely  held,  and  since  persons  with  in-  When  the  size  of  the  debt  Is  growing  very 
securltv  Trust  Fund.  The  act  provides  that  comes  are  taxed  at  progressive  rates,  real-  slowly  or  not  at  all,  this  monetizing  from 
funds  accumulated  from  excess  of  Income  location  of  income,  by  interest  payments  to  the  pubUc  sector  is  not  occurring.  The  Fed- 
nver  exnenditure  must  be  invested  In  U.S.  indlvlduala  holding  the  debt,  would  be  very  eral  Reserve  is  the  agency  for  marketing 
Treasury  bonds.    This  U  also  true  oif  Railway     minor  Indeed.  Treasury  securities  which  In  Its  ordinary  op- 

Hetlrement  and  other  government -related  Federal  securlUes  vary  in  length  to  matu-  eratlons  has  no  significant  effect  on  the 
aeencles.    In  1964.  this  group  held  $60.6  bil-    rity  from  30  days  for  some  Treasury  bills  to     money  supply.  *».»,, 

lion  or  19  per  cent  of  the  total  debt.  As  bonds  running  to  the  year  1999.  The  aver-  The  national  debt  is  Uke  a  debt  in  that  all 
in  the  case  of  the  banks,  this  means  a  given  age  length  of  the  debt  was  about  five  years  federal  obUgations  will  be  paid  off  when  due. 
^ket  for  Federal  bonds  that  vrtll  grow  as  in  1964.  This  means  that  the  Treasury  must  Federal  obUgations  in  the  form  of  bills, 
?^  various  funds  grow  and  that  this  wiU  enter  the  securities  market  periodically  and  notes,  certlflcatee,  and  bonds  play  a  role  In 
rail  for  a  certain  minimum  supply  of  these  compete  with  nongovernment  borrowers  for  the  economy  for  which  there  could  be  no 
BecuriUee  ^^^  Investors'  funds.    In  terms  of  economic     substitute.     They  represent  the  minimum 

If  the  debt  were  reduced  by  a  planned  theory.  Interest  rates  will  be  determined  by  of  risk  because  they  are  a  prime  responsi- 
nroeram  or  even  if  it  remained  stationary  the  interaction  of  the  supply  of  funds  and  biUty  of  the  federal  government,  with  ita 
over  a  nerlod  of  time  while  the  economy  the  demand  for  them.  The  $220  bllUon  of  monopoly  control  over  the  nation's  money, 
erew  at  its  normal  rate,  we  might  find  our-  the  debt  held  by  the  public  will  certainly  They  are  a  neutral  medium  for  all  govem- 
BPives  at  this  minimum  and  hear  demands  have  an  effect  on  the  demand  for  investment  mental  investment,  which  absorbs  about 
for  an  Increase  in  the  debt  lunds  and,  therefore,  will  influence  interest     one-third  of  the  total  outstanding  obUga- 

The    marketable    debt    Is    made    up    of     rates.  tlons.     Their  place  in  the  portfoUo  of  the 

Treasiu-v  bills  certificates  notes   and  bonds.         Whether    federal    securities    are    long-    or      nation's  commercial  banks  could  not  easUy 
All  of  these  credit  Instruments  command  an     short-term  is  Important.    Bonds  maturing  in     be  filled  by  any  other  type  of  Investment, 
interest  rate  determined  for  the  most  part     a  year  or  less  may  be  called  the  floating  debt.     Federal  credit  Instruments  make  possible  the 
hV  the  sunnlv  and  demand  forces  that  de-     Their  short  life  means  that  they  have  a  high     open  Market  Operations  by  which  monetary 
terrnlne  the  cost  of  money.    It  has  not  been     degree  of  Uquldlty.     ThU   Is  Important  to     control  is  exercised  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
cmvernment  nolicy  for  many  years  to  budget     buyers  such  as  commercial  banks  and  large     open   Market   Conunlttee.     Short-term   se- 
for  debt  retirement  but  it  is  poUcy  to  include      enterprises.     Short-term  securities  generally      curitles  provide  Uquldlty  for  large-scale  non- 
annual  interest  costs  In  the  administrative     carry  a  lower  rate  of  Interest  than  their  long-     bank  Investors.  ,    ,^  * 
budeet     The  estimate  for  this  interest  for     term    counterparts.     The    total    volume    of         The  national  debt  has  several  aspecte  that 
1085  is' 411  2  blUion   which  Is  llVi  per  cent     short-term  securities,  chiefly  Treasury  bUls,     need  understanding.    First  Is  how  large  the 
nfthP   President's  budeet   total     Who  re-     held  by  the  pubUc  is  a  meastire  which  ap-     debt  may  become,  although  ita  size,  by  any 
reives  these  funds?    Do^s  this  represent  a     proximates    the    contribution    of    Treasury     measure,  is  now  no  problem.    Second  la  the 
roHutrihntinn   of  income?    If  so    to  what     debt  management  to  Uquldlty  in  the  econ-     effect  that  its  interest  paymenta  have  on  the 
tent?                                                                       o°^y-                                                                            national  budget  and  on  taxation.    These  pay- 
*'in  1962   »105  9  billion   or  38  9  per  cent  of         Treasury  debt  operations  may  also  affect     mente  are  like  transfer  paymente  in  national 
federal  debt  was  held  by  government  agen-     interest  rates  in  another  way.    An  exchange     income  accounting  and  make  the  nation  no 
r?fr  Thrrata  of  InterLt  on  these  iTthe     of    long-term   bonds   for   short-term   bonds     richer  and  no  poorer.    But  at  present  they  in- 
.o.;o  a=  anv  othPr   and  so  two-fifths  Of  the     presumably  vsnu  tend  to  force  up  long-term     crease  the  tax  bill  by  more  than  11  per  cent. 
f^rP^P^t  oaw  ;ut  bv  the  -rreasu^  U  re-     rates  and  lower  short-term  rates.     An  In-     and  there  is  always  some  loss  in  shuttling 
n^n.d  t^^ove^enJa/eSllr                            creased  supply  of  long-term  securities,  with     these  funds  from  taxpayer  to  government  to 
Federal  fundsheld  $56  6  bUlion  of  this     unchanging   demand,   wiU   lower   price  and     bond-holders.    Third,  the  debt  plays  a  subtle 
„  J,^,,^f     TT^»«  inrinri  Jrt  thP  Social  Security     thereby  Increase  yields.    A  resulting  reduc-     role  in  the  determination  of  interest  rates. 
f^»t  fLrt^v^teraM  fSuranc^and  BtoUM     tion  in  the  supply  of  short-term  securities     difficult  as  this  is  to  determine.    They  may 
.^nUti^    knofher^aoTbimon  wM  hSd  S     Will  result  in  a  bidding  up  of  prices  of  those     not  always  be  beneficial  to  an  economy  where 
?re    Pe^erat  Seserve    baX     -^^  fSleS     remaining     outstanding,     thereby    lowering     pricing,  including  interest  costa,  is  presumed 
1     Z^l^  tw»f^r«  n«rrAterMt  to  It^     their  yields.                                                                to  be  determined  by  the  free  interplay  of 
r  /«^  wnii^  of  tL^debt      S^e  thlf  is         It  must  be  conceded  that  assessment  of  the      economic  forces.     Fo^irth,  if  the  debt  U  mon- 
rnramp  tJlil^e  toafmuch  lew                          linPWt  »'  «le^t  operations  on  the  interest     etized  by  converting  debt  Instrumenta  Into 
^^:,^^tV^ltJ^r^^^  r^nkil  6  bUlion     rate  structure  is  difficult  to  make,  or  it  is     demand  depoeito,  there  will  be  an  increase 
nr  fPH.rt   InnTLld  bv  toe  ^lal  SwSrtty     complicated  by  other  Influences  such  as  sup-     in  the  money  supply.    Carried  to  an  excess. 
^l  f!i  f,  nn^nf  ^S  two  sourS  Of  l^me      ply  ^d  demand  or  nongovernmental  funds,     this  could  cause  an  undesirable  level  of  In- 
system  is  one  of  l'^JZ°Z^ZZ^J^l^^'     and  also  by  the  actions  of  monetary  author-     flatlon. 

Itfte'and  S  ^overr^lnta^Kk  h^^^^  !"««■  though  the  precise  effect  is  dUIicult  to  The  national  debt  exlsta,  and  has  existed 
saffi  binion  oT^eSTid  toe  interest  on  measure,  most  will  agree  that  management  throughout  the  nation's  history.  It  wlU  con- 
?Su  co^titutU mSme  ?or  So^  golem^  ot  toe  national  debt  is  a  significant  factor  in  tlnue  to  exist  because  government  securities 
ments^axM^ald  tS^  toe  fedem  iovem-     the  determination  of  Interest  rates.  puy  the  role  that  toey  do  in  the  investinent 

S  fnr  fntfr«t  rn»t  on  the  natlo^  The  placing  Of  government  securities  may     field.    Not  only  will  the  debt  not  be  exttn- 

Sefth^T^lyefoVsom^^part  o^°S?s^ta?i  have  a^signifi'cant%ffect  on  the  money  sup-  guished.  but  ii  can  not  be  aUowed  to  f^ 
and  irSfti  ta^  for  If  toe  monev  from  in-  Ply-  There  may  be  no  effect  on  the  price  below  the  minimum  necessary  to  provide 
teresl^amlnm  kS  not^^SveS^  te^  level,  or  toere  may  be  Inflationary  effecte.  the  volume  of  TYeasury  Issues  required  by 
Sd  h™i  to  brUater1>y  thaT^  Assume  that  an  individual  buys  a  $1000     the  market.    It  cannot  be  allowed  to  grow 

iS  to  treq^estlof^ffow  much  do  interest  govermnent  bond,  paying  for  it  In  currency  to  the  point  where  it  may  toreaten  ^ 
payments  on  toe  national  debt  redistribute  or  check.  He  has  refrained  from  spending,  tion,  except  where  such  would  be  the  leaw 
Snnal  inc^e   we  may  answCT  ^^  but   the   government  wiU   presumably  buy     of  other  evils.    Ito  management  is  one  of  the 

two-flftos   of  Thesr  D^TOente   toat   «>   to     goods  and  services  with  toe  $1000.    No  new     chief  duties  of  Treasury  officials. 
^eSS^ents^S  thefr^lnc^es^oulf  nS     ^7  Is  created,  and  there  is  nothing  Infla-         congress  should  «I^»  ^«  Pf^^*  ^JJ 
have  anv  slimiflcant  effect  tionary  in  this  process.  limit  law  passed  in  1917,  since  a  half-century 

nave  any  significant  effect.  Nonbank  buyers  of  government  bonds  do     of  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  meanlng- 

Nongovernmental  holders  (1964)  ^^^  materiaUy  affect  the  money  supply  by     less.    MUleadlng  talk  about  burdening  fu- 

Billlon     yieij  action.     The  same  cannot  always  be     ture  generations  with  a  large  debt  should  be 

Commercial   banks $63. 7     g^^  however,  of  commercial  banks  and  Fed-     condemned.     Rather,   the   debt   should   be 

Insurance  companies 11.1     eral  Reserve  Banks.  presented  In  ita  proper  perspective — a  Treas- 

Mutuai  Savings  banks 6.7         n  commercial  banks  are  allowed  to  buy     ury  debt  and  a  pubUc  Investment  to  be  iwop- 

Corporations 19.7     ^jyemment  securities  and  then  count  toem     erly  managed  and  kept  witoin  its  tolerable 

Is  primary  reserves,  this  will  generate  new     minimal   and   maximal   boundaries  by   toe 

Total  —    100.2     demand  deposite.  which  U  the  chief  kind  of     Executive  branch  of  toe  Federal  government 

Who  can  say  to  what  extent  a  redlstrlbu-     money  today.     This  practice  has  not  been     and  the  Congress. 
tlon  of  Income  occurred  by  toe  interest  pay-     allowed  since  the  "Treasury  Accord    of  1951.  ^^_^..^^^^_ 

ments  on  this  sum?    Earnings  by  all  of  toese     If  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  allowed  to  re-  „_^-.   p^TXTTN  V   WILUS 

agencies  benefit  the  individuals  who  are  their  gard  government  bonds  as  assete  and  set  up  TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  EDWIN  E.  WUAjUS 
owners  or  their  customers.  Are  only  the  rich  checking  accounte  for  the  government,  new  ^^  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
Involved  In  savings  accounts.  Insurance  pol-     demand   deposits    are    created,   having   the  .  ^vnspnt  to  addr^  the  House 

icles,  and  corporation  and  bank  shares?  We  same  effect  as  if  toe  Treasury  had  printed  unailimous  consent  tO  aooress  UJB  OOUae 
taow  that  this  is  not  the  case.  currency.     It  increases  the  money  supply:      lor  1  minute. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  minute  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  an  event  which  is  a 
great  event  in  the  life  of  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  and  honored  Members. 

The  Third  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  which  was  immortal- 
ized as  we  all  know  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  in  his  poem  "EvangeUne"  in 
Teche  country  is  one  of  the  most  roman- 
tic districts  perhaps  in  the  whole  world. 

For  18  long  years  it  was  represented 
by  one  of  the  most  beloved  Members  of 
the  Congress,  Robert  FoUgny  Broussard, 
affectionately  known  as  "Broussy"  or 
"Cousin  Bob,"  who  later  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  became  legendary  in  those  times. 

Bob  Broussard  represented  Louisiana 
with  distinction,  and  he  was  followed  by 
many  others  whom  you  remember,  in- 
cluding Whit  Martin,  Bob  Mouton,  and 
Jim  Domengeaux. 

But  a  few  days  more  than  18  years  ago 
there  came  to  tliis  body  the  present  in- 
cumbent, Ed  Willis,  of  St.  Martinville. 
In  the  better  than  18  years  that  he  has 
been  here  he  has  endeared  himself  to  this 
House.  He  has  established  himself  as  an 
outstanding  legislator  and  certainly  a 
constitutional  authority. 

So  I  direct  your  attention,  in  behalf  of 
the  Louisiana  delegation  today,  to  the 
presence  again  on  the  floor,  after  a  long 
illness,  of  oiu:  colleague  who  now  holds 
the  record  of  having  served  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana 
longer  than  anyone  in  the  history  of  the 
State — a  well  deserved  and  well  merited 
distinction  for  our  colleague.  Edwin  E. 
Willis. 

CENEKAI.  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  luianlmous  consent 
tliat  all  Members  may  be  allowed  5  legis- 
lative days  to  extend  their  remarlts  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarlEs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too,  want  to  Join  with  the  Louisiana 
delegation  and,  indeed,  with  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  colleague  Ed  Willis  of  Louisiana 
on  this  occasion.  Ed  Willis  has  not  only 
represented  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Louisiana  for  a  long  time;  Ed 
Willis  has  represented  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Louisiana  and 
Louisiana  well  indeed.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
serve  with  a  man  of  his  integrity  and 
his  abUity,  and  I  am  pleased  to  count 
this  great  man  as  a  friend.  The  good 
people  of  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  are  fortunate  to  have 
him  as  their  Representative  in  Congress. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  the  tributes  which  have 
been  paid  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Louisiana.  Ed  Wilus  has  been  one  of 
the  most  diligent,  dedicated  Members  of 
this  body  for  the  last  two  decades.  The 
respect  that  he  enjoys  here  is  shared  by 
the  people  that  he  has  represented  so 
well,  faithfully  and  efficiently  for  so 
many  years.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  he 
has  rapidly  recovered  his  vigor  and  his 
health,  and  is  carrying  on  his  full  duties 
as  a  meml}er  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  as  chairman  of  one  of  the  great  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  He  is  ably  and 
efficiently  representing  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
our  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  join  the  distin- 
guished whip  and  his  colleagues,  and  I 
thoroughly  concur  in  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert]  has 
said.  I  have  been  in  that  part  of  Louisi- 
ana about  which  tiie  gentleman  has 
spoken.  I  agree  with  what  he  has  said 
about  it.  Everyone  who  Icnows  Ed 
Willis  concurs  in  what  has  been  said 
about  him. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  about  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  It  has  been  my  great 
privilege  to  serve  with  him  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  to  work  under  his 
leadership  in  several  of  the  subcommit- 
tees over  which  he  haa  presided.  He  has 
been  a  model  of  fairness.  He  has  been 
a  model  of  lawyerlike  approsu5h  to  the 
difficult  problems  that  come  to  his  sub- 
committees. He  has  not  only  exerted 
leadership  in  the  consideration  of  con- 
structive proposals,  but  he  has  offered 
encouragement  and  help  to  those  of  us 
who  came  untried  to  the  conunittee  and 
new  to  the  work  of  the  Congress. 

So  we  are  very  proud  to  have  the 
chance  to  serve  with  Ed  Willis  and  we 
109k  forward  to  many  more  years  under 
his  guidance. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  Join  in  the  remarks  address  to 
our  colleague,  Ed  Wo.lis,  of  Louisiana. 
I  have  known  Congressman  Willis  for 
many  years.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
following  him  in  tlie  Louisiana  State 
Senate,  where  he  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction and  honor  in  that  body.  Upon 
my  election  to  Congress  and  my  coming 
here,  I  have  found  that  he  has  gained 
the  love  and  affection  of  the  Members 
of  this  body,  as  he  had  in  Louisiana. 

I  have  known  him  to  be  both  a  loyal 
citizen  of  Louisiana  and  a  loyal  Ameri- 
can. 


My  first  impression  of  him  here  was 
that  he  had  acquired  the  distinction  of 
being  a  lawyer's  lawyer  in  this  august 
body. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Third  District  of  Louisiana 
stretches  down  the  Atchafalaya  River 
Basin  to  the  balmy  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Many  of  its  residents  are 
direct  descendants  of  the  famed  Acadians 
who  came  to  Louisiana  seeking  a  new 
land  of  opportimity  and  the  opportunity 
to  provide  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies without  oppression.  But  the  district 
has  prospered  much  since  those  years, 
and  a  great  change  has  come  there.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  Congressman  Edwin 
Willis  that  he  has  represented  the  Third 
District  and  its  various  ethnic  groups  and 
political  philosophies  for  so  long  and  so 
well.  Much  of  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity they  enjoy  today  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  him  and  his  efforts  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Our  Na- 
tion and  the  Third  District  has  benefited 
from  his  tenure  in  this  body. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  serve  in 
the  Congress  with  Congressman  Willis, 
as  Congressman  from  the  adjoining 
Seventh  District  where  we  have  such  a 
great  community  of  interests,  from  the 
standpoint  of  economics  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  our  people. 

Ed,  as  we  say  in  the  French  country. 
"Ne  l&chez-pas  et  restez  avec." 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  glad  to  join  in  saying  a  few  things 
that  should  have  been  said  about  Edwin 
Willis  a  long  time  ago.  Both  Ed  and 
I  first  came  to  the  House  of  Flepresenta- 
tives  in  the  81st  Congress.  We  had  offices 
adjoining  one  another  for  many,  many 
years.  We  also  had  £ui joining  apart- 
ments for  a  number  of  years.  As  a  con- 
sequence, my  wife  and  Mrs.  Willis  be- 
came very  close  and  very  good  friends. 
Ed  and  I  have  had  a  close  friendship  for 
the  more  than  18  years  that  we  have  both 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  were  all  sad  while  Ed  was  quite  ill 
over  the  past  year  or  so,  but  we  are  all 
pleased  and  happy  that  his  health  Is 
improved  and  we  are  delighted  to  see 
him  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    RARICK.    Mr.    Speaker,    fellow 

colleagues  from  Louisiana,  and  Members 

of  Congress.  I  rise  as  the  junior  member 

of  the  Louisiana  delegation  to  join  in  the 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  fellow  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Edwin  Willis. 
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I  know  Congressman  Willis  as  an  able 
attorney  representing  the  fine  folks  of  our 
Third  District.  I  wish  him  and  his  house 
well  and  Join  with  him  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  citizens  of  Louisisma. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aek 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ed  Wil- 
us  is  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  Itnown. 
He  represents  his  district  well  as  a  won- 
derful Congressman.  Our  Nation  is 
blessed  to  have  liis  services  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

We,  his  colleagues,  and  all  Americans 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  able 
representation  of  and  dedication  to  his 
people  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
Edwin  E.  Willis.  I  am  pleased  and 
happy  to  know  that  his  health  Is  im- 
proved. It  is  gratifying  to  have  him 
return  to  active  participation  on  legis- 
lative matters  wliich  so  typify  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  deliberations  of  this  body. 

Congressman  Willis  and  I  first  came 
to  the  House  in  the  81st  Congress  and  I 
deem  it  a  privilege  to  serve  with  a  man  of 
his  integrity  and  ability,  demonstrated 
by  his  leadership  in  the  consideration  of 
important  and  difficult  proposals.  Mr. 
Willis  represents  his  district  and  the 
Nation  ably  and  with  great  distinction 
and  I  look  forward  to  our  continued 
friendship  and  counsel. 


to  increase  one  Federal  benefit  and  thus 
reduce  another  to  the  point  where  the 
pensioner  takes  home  less  money.  The 
President  tells  us  of  his  concern  for  this 
cause.  He  recognizes  that  his  recent  so- 
cial security  recommendations  could  cre- 
ate this  situation  and  he  has  asked  this 
Congress  to  see  that  this  will  not  penalize 
the  veteran.  He  has  asked  that  a  partial 
waiver  of  the  increase  in  social  security 
be  permitted  and  thereby  protect  every 
pensioner  from  being  reduced  in  their 
veterans'  pension  rights. 

I  am  for  the  program  submitted  by  the 
President.  I  am  gratified  that  he  has 
asked  our  help  in  this  effort.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
I  will  be  proud  to  support  the  measures 
he  proposes. 


PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGE  ON  BENE- 
FITS TO  VETERANS  AND  SERVICE- 
MEN 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day morning  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  us  a  message  of  vast  impor- 
tance. He  spoke  of  the  need  to  increase 
the  benefits  of  our  veterans  and  service- 
men to  an  extent  never  before  equaled. 
These  recommendations,  of  course,  speak 
of  the  growing  and  constant  concern  for 
those  men  dying  in  Vietnam  and  im- 
proves their  rights  for  education,  for 
compensation  in  the  event  of  their  being 
disabled,  and  In  all  other  areas  where 
veterans  of  prior  wars  have  been  recog- 
nized. But  he  asked  more — he  asked  that 
our  older  veterans  and  their  widows  who 
are  in  need  receive  more  pension,  He 
asked  for  a  cost-of-living  Increase  for 
those  in  need  who  subsist  on  so  little. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  heard 
much  In  the  past  where  social  security 
has  been  increased  and  the  pension  bene- 
fit has  been  reduced  because  more  social 
security  coimts  as  income  in  that  pro- 
gram. What  a  contradiction  this  has 
been  where  a  benevolent  Congress  acts 


COMMUNITY    COLLEGES    FOR    THE 
DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  near 
the  end  of  the  last  Congress,  the  House 
and  the  Senate  passed  and  the  President 
approved  a  bill  introduced  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Nelsen],  and  favorably  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia;  namely.  H.R.  16958,  PubUc 
Law  89-791,  which  authorized  the  estab- 
Ushment  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of. 
first,  the  Federal  City  College — a  4-year 
public  liberal  arts  college,  including 
courses  in  teacher  education,  and  a 
Junior  college  program — and.  second,  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute — a  voca- 
tional and  technical  school  to  equip  stu- 
dents for  useful  employment  in  recog- 
nized occupations,  and  also  to  provide 
courses  on  an  individual,  noncredlt  basis. 

These  institutions,  anticipated  to  en- 
roll 6,500  students — 2.500  arts  and  sci- 
ence program,  1,500  junior  college  pro- 
gram. 2,500  vocational,  technical,  and 
occupational  programs — are  estimated  to 
cost  $40  million.  The  legislation  author- 
izes $50  million  for  planning,  construc- 
tion, and  equipment,  $40  million  of  which 
would  be  borrowed  by  the  District. 

The  House  District  Committee  re- 
ported this  bill  after  I  and  Congressman 
Nelsen  held  extensive  hearings  during 
the  last  Congress  on  various  proposals 
leading  up  to  this  legislation.  I,  as 
chairman,  appointed  a  consultant.  Dr. 
Duane  R.  Lund,  a  highly  recommended 
and  outstanding  educator  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  to  make  a  very  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  and  needs  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  After  his  investigations. 
I  requested  the  full  committee  to  hold 
hearings  and  received  his  report  and  re- 
viewed his  recoDMnendations  for  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  as  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  requested  and  re- 
ceived testimony  and  recommendations 
of  the  Superintendent  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Schools,  Dr.  Carl  P.  Hansen,  who 


contributed  so  measurably  to  the  overall 
legislation,  and  without  whose  help  and 
support  such  legislation  would  not  have 
been  adopted. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Dowdy]  and  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the 
District  Committee,  of  wWch  he  is  chair- 
man, held  extensive  hearings  on  eight 
various  education  bills  referred  to  the 
committee  to  authorize  public  commu- 
nity and  vocational  colleges  apd  a  public 
college  of  arts  and  sciences.  Thereafter 
in  executive  session,  he  and  the  subcom- 
mittee, including  Mr.  Nelsen.  hammered 
out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  referred  to. 
It  was  favorably  reported  to  the  full 
committee  and  by  the  full  committee  to 
the  House  without  a  dissenting  vote  and 
became  law  with  the  President's  signa- 
ture on  November  7. 1966. 

We  are  keenly  interested  in  seeing  that 
the  programs  in  these  two  colleges  are 
inaugurated  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

We  were  pleased  last  week  to  find  that 
the  President  had  included  a  provision  of 
funds  for  the  initial  financing  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  in  his 
recommended  budget  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

There  remains,  of  course,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Boards  to 
administer  these  two  institutions; 
namely,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  supervise  and 
direct  the  Federal  City  College,  and  the 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  supervise  and 
direct  the  Washington  Technical  Insti- 
tute. 

Congressman  Nelsen  and  I  have  sent 
a  joint  communication  to  both  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Nelsen.  Mr.  Dowdy,  and  myself, 
in  fact  the  full  District  Committee,  are 
very  much  concerned  that  these  pro- 
grams be  commenced,  and  anxious  to  do 
everything  possible  to  help  expedite  the 
building  and  opening  of  these  two  col- 
leges. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL 
PROJECTS  HAVE  HIGHEST  PRI- 
ORITY 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiXKn 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  today  to  Join  with  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  District 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan],  in  calling  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  to  our  deter- 
mination to  see  that  the  doors  of  the 
Federal  City  College  and  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute  are  opened  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  thousands  of  youngsters 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  needing  further 
education. 

We  have  joined  in  writing  both  the 
President  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners.  In  our  letter  to  the 
President,  we  have  expressed  our  grati- 
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flcation  at  the  Inclusion  of  funds  for  the 
Initial  financing  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  and  the  Board  of  Vocational 
Education.  These  Boards  must  be  actl.- 
vated  as  soon  as  possible.  As  we  wrote 
the  President: 

We  know  you  agree  with  vis  that  the  two 
new  colleges  are  most  vital  to  the  educational 
program  of  the  DlBtrict  of  Columbia  and  that 
their  early  development  should  be  of  the 
highest  priority. 

For  that  reason,  we  also  mentioned  to 
the  President  our  keen  interest  in  his  ap- 
pointment of  the  members  to  the  Board 
of  Vocational  Education. 

In  a  similar  letter  to  the  Hon.  Walter 
N.  Tobrtner.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  we  inquired  what  actions 
the  Commissioners  have  taken  thus  far, 
such  as  the  screening  of  possible  ap- 
pointees to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Federal  City  College. 

Certainly,  we  are  all  aware  that  solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  problems  of  Wash- 
ington, DC,  rest  In  better  educational 
opportunities  for  those  who  live  here.  As 
ranking  Republican  on  our  committee,  I 
am  happy  to  join  with  our  chairman  in 
seeking  to  utilize  our  District  Committee 
to  the  fullest  in  getting  these  worthwhile 
educational  institutions  rolling. 


and,  though  so  yoking  the  American 
farmer,  to  regiment  the  amount  of  food 
we  can  supply  to  starving  peoples. 

I  wish  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  because  of  the  obvious  dam- 
age on  two  fronts — to  the  hungry  people 
of  the  world  and  to  American  agricul- 
ture. 


ANOTHER  ADMISSION 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
has  admitted  to  deliberately  depressing 
farm  income.  Even  our  food-for-peace 
program  is  being  used  In  such  a  manner. 
The  Economic  Report  submitted  to  Con- 
gress reveals  that  the  Government  has 
"sought  to  smooth  out  irregularities  in 
the  supply  of  farm  products  by  appro- 
priate sales  of  farm  commodities  from 
Government  stocks;  through  judicious 
programing  of  the  timing  of  Public 
Law  480  exports;  and  through  the  ad- 
justment of  the  timing  of  purchases  by 
Government  agencies." 

What  this  means,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, is  that  through  dumping,  price 
rigging,  and  market  manipulation  the 
Government  has  continued  its  attempts 
to  control  domestic  farm  prices  and 
income. 

This  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  all 
agricultural  law  on  the  books.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  a  serious  blow  to  agricul- 
ture since  all  major  Indexes  indicate 
farm  prices  and  income  are  well  below 
other  segments  of  the  economy.  Such 
Government  actions  have  kept  farm  in- 
come at  the  lowest  parity  level  in  years — 
currently  75  percent. 

Moreover,  this  policy  Is  equally  tragic 
when  applied  to  our  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. The  objectives  of  this  worthy 
program  are  to  supply  some  of  our  sur- 
plus food  to  hungry  people  in  the  world 
and  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  our  prod- 
ucts which  will  develop  into  cash  sales 
markets. 

Public  Law  480  was  never  intended  to 
be  used  to  depress  dcanestic  farm  prices 


CHANGE  OF  POOD  AND  DRUG  AD- 
MINISTRATION POSITION  ON 
WHOLE  FISHMEAL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  lowB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  noticed  in  the  morning  press  that  the 
FDA  has  ruled  that  whole  flshmeal,  as 
they  call  it,  can  be  sottd  for  human  con- 
sumption. What  they  really  mean  Is 
what  is  left  over  from  fish  fillet  fac- 
tories after  they  hate  taken  the  fillet 
ofif.  which,  of  course,  is  the  eyeballs, 
scales,  fins,  bUe,  body  waste,  entrails, 
and  all  of  that  kind  of  stuff.  Flshmeal 
from  byproducts  bas  been  manu- 
factured in  Des  Moines  for  several  years 
and  sold  as  a  protein  additive  for  hog 
feed.  Now  FDA  has  ruled  that  it  can 
be  sold  for  human  consumption.  This 
means  that  wholesomeness  is  no  longer 
a  requirement  for  food  in  the  United 
States.  If  they  can  do  this,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  rendering  plants  should 
not  sell  meat  from  animals  that  die  of 
old  age  and  diseased  animals  for  human 
food  rather  than  limiting  its  use  to  dog 
and  cat  food.  As  long  as  they  bring  it 
to  a  high  enough  temperature  like  they 
will  flshmeal,  it  will  meet  the  same  tests. 
They  say  fish  byproduct  meal  is  high 
in  protein,  but  so  is  cow  manure,  so  are 
chicken  feathers  and  rats.  They  say 
it  will  be  less  oCfensive  in  odor  than  dead 
fish  are  usually.  That  means  the  odor 
will  be  somewhere  between  the  odor  of  a 
skunk  and  a  sewage  disposal  plant. 

If  this  order  is  allowed  to  stand,  it 
will  in  effect  repeal  the  requirement  of 
wholesomeness  in  food  and  I  believe  this 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  in  a  country 
that  can  produce  plenty  of  wholesome 
food. 


INTRODUCTION    OP    GREAT   LAKES 
BASIN  COMPACT  BILL 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
introduce  a  bill  which  would  grant  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  compact.  Thi»  is  not  a  new  com- 
pact among  the  eight  States  bordering 
on  the  Great  Lakes  but  one  which  has 
brought  the  Great  Lakes  States  together 
for  a  meaningful  purpose  over  the  past 
10  years.  It  would  seem  that  a  commis- 
sion such  as  this  one  which  has  been  rec- 
ognized over  the  past  10  years  as  an  ac- 


tive and  intelligent  body  in  matters  con- 
cerning maximal  use  and  conservation 
of  the  Great  Lakes  waters  would  not 
raise  a  question  in  justifying  congres- 
sional consent.  Yet,  over  the  past  10 
years  this  bill  has  been  debated  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  was  re- 
ported out  once  and  has  even  passed  the 
Senate.  Its  passage  has  been  hampered 
by  a  few  self -protectionist  interests  who 
have  feared  that  the  commission  would 
possibly  become  an  encroachment  on 
their  activities  in  harnessing  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes  for  independent  busi- 
ness purposes. 

This  commission  has  established  a  re- 
spected reputation  for  carrying  out  its 
purpose  to  promote  "orderly.  Integrated, 
and  comprehensive  development,  use, 
and  conservation  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin."  A  regional 
approach  to  the  management  of  water 
resources  has  been  accomplished  by  this 
State-supported  commission  In  having 
provided  an  invaluable  forum  for  study 
and  exchange  of  opinion  among  the  eight 
States. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Great  Lakes  Commis- 
sion, but  its  future  potential  to  be  useful 
is  jeopardized  by  withholding  congres- 
sional consent.  As  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  had 
stated  in  a  letter  directed  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  during  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  last  session,  the  pos- 
sibility of  legal  complications  is  present 
without  the  formal  recognition  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  compact  in  the  eyes 
of  Congress.  The  commission  has  been 
further  refused  membership  in  a  coun- 
cil established  under  the  1965  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  because  all  mem- 
bers of  an  interstate  nature  must  have 
congressional  consent.  Use  of  the  Great 
Lakes  waters  involves  a  constant  work- 
ing cooperation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States,  and  membership 
on  the  planning  commission  set  up  under 
this  1965  act  is  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  all  eight  States. 

I  request  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
give  serious  consideration  to  recognition 
of  this  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact. 
With  the  advent  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  the  continued  expansion  of 
the  Nation's  second  megalopolis  on  the 
southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  ne- 
cessity for  immediate  and  continued  ef- 
forts to  preserve  not  only  this  section  of 
the  Great  Lakes  but  all  of  the  Great 
Lakes  is  apparent. 
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GROUNDHOG   DAY:    AN   AMERICAN 
TRADITION 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  cons«it  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  want  to  be  remmded 
that  tomorrow  Is  Groundhog  Day.  Soon 
after  the  break  of  dawn  at  Gobbler's 
Knob  near  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  the  cele- 
brated weather  prognosticator  will 
emerge  from  his  underground  home  to 


determine  what  the  elements  have  in 
store  for  us  in  the  coming  6  weeks.  If 
he  sees  his  shadow,  beware  cold  wintry 
weather;  if  there  is  no  shadow,  then 
spring  is  Just  around  the  comer. 

To  many  people  all  over  the  world, 
February  2  will  be  just  another  Tuesday, 
significant  only  in  that  it  heralds  the  end 
of  another  long  week.  But  here  in  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  In  Punx- 
sutawney, Pa.,  this  date  has  come  to 
have  a  special  meaning. 

I  am  sure  that  few  of  you  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  ritual  that  surrounds 
the  2d  of  February.  Groundhog  Day, 
but  it  Is  a  tradition  that  has  its  roots  In 
European  folklore.  This  particular  date, 
which  is  also  the  feast  of  Candlemas, 
has  been  associated  with  weather  predic- 
tion since  the  Middle  Ages.  Medieval 
people  believed  that  this  day  was  chosen 
by  hibernating  animals  to  come  to  the 
surface  to  observe  the  weather.  If  the 
German  badger  came  to  the  outside  and 
was  frightened  by  his  shadow  on  a  sunny 
day,  the  animal  returned  to  its  burrow 
for  more  hibfrnation.  This  eventually 
came  to  mean  that  6  more  weeks  of  cold, 
wintery  weather  was  hi  store — ^but  a 
cloudy  day  minus  the  shadow  meant  that 
spring  and  pleasant  weather  .gwere  just 
around  the  comer.  Such  a  sign  would 
be  welcome  news  to  the  farmer,  who  saw 
in  it  a  good  omen  for  the  entire  year. 

The  bsuiger  gave  way  to  the  groxmd- 
hog,  as  the  belief  was  brought  to  Amer- 
ica by  early  German  settlers.  And  since 
that  time,  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  came  to 
be  the  "groundhog  capital  of  the  world." 
The  celebration  of  Groundhog  Day  Is 
an  important  festival  in  all  our  country, 
and  many  societies  and  organizations  all 
over  the  State  and  Nation  are  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  this  longstanding 
tradition.  The  oldest  was  founded  in 
1880  in  Punxsutawney. 

Tomorrow,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ground- 
hog will  reassume  his  place  In  the  sun— 
or  hopefully,  not  in  the  sun.  America 
enthusiastically  awaits  the  news.  And 
so  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  as  we 
await  the  prognostication  from  the 
Punxsutawney  groundhog,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  wish  for  all  of  us  a  cloudy 
Groundhog  Day,  an  early  spring,  and  a 
bountiful  year. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
"History  of  the  Punxsutawney  Groimd- 
hog"  which  sets  forth  some  interesting 
facts  on  this  great  American  legend. 
History  or  the  PuNxsmAWNET  GROtrNDHOO 


The  origin  of  the  Groundhog  Legend  Is 
based  on  an  old  Scotch  couplet :  If  Candlemas 
Day  Is  bright  and  clear,  there'll  be  twa  (two) 
winters  In  the  year. 

The  Roman  legions  during  the  conquering 
of  the  northern  country  brought  this  tradi- 
tion to  the  Teutons,  or  Germans  who  picked 
It  up  and  concluded  that  if  the  sun  made  an 
appearance  on  February  2nd,  which  is  known 
as  Candlemas  Day,  an  animal  would  cast  a 
shadow,  thus  six  more  weeks  of  bad  weather 
known  as  two  (twa)  winters. 

Pennsylvania's  earliest  settlers  were  Ger- 
mans and  they  found  groundhogs  In  profu- 
sion in  many  parts  of  the  state.  They  deter- 
mined that  the  Groundhog  was  the  most 
Intelligent  and  sensible  animal  and  therefore 
decided  that  if  the  sun  did  appear  on  Febru- 
ary 2nd,  so  wise  an  animal  aa  the  groundhog 
would  see  its  shadow  and  hurry  back  into 
his  underground  home  for  another  six  weeks 
of  wmter,  which  the  Oermans  Interpreted 
as  the  length  of  the  "Second  Winter." 


Records  show  that  In  the  early  1880's  a  few 
Punxsutawneyltes  began  to  celebrate  each 
year  by  hieing  themselves  Into  the  woods  to 
honor  and  celebrate  the  Punxsutawney 
Groundhog  as  the  only  true  weather  prog- 
nosticator. 

In  1886  the  editor  of  the  Punxsutawney 
Spirit,  then  a  weekly  newspaper,  named  this 
group  as  the  "Punxsutawney  Groundhog 
Club",  which  proved  to  be  the  nucleus  and 
beginning  of  the  present  Punxsutawney 
Groundhog  Club  with  Its  membership  now 
in  the  thousands. 

This  group,  headed  by  Clymer  H.  Freas, 
placed  the  original  Weather  Works  In  "Gob- 
blers Knob"  In  Punxsutawney,  Pennsylvania, 
proclaiming  that  only  the  Punxsutawney 
Groundhog  (The  Great  Seer  of  Seers  of  Gob- 
blers Knob)  could  properly  and  accurately 
Interpret  a  shadow  and  that  all  others  were 
Imposters  and  pretenders.  Thus,  on  Febru- 
ary 2nd,  1887  the  first  official  trek  to  "Gob- 
blers Knob,"  the  official  home  of  the  Great 
Seer  of  Seers  and  the  Weather  Capitol  of 
the  World,"  was  made  and  the  first  official 
weather  forecast  divulged  to  the  public  by 
the  Punxsutawney  Groundhog.  From  these 
beginnings  the  Punxsutawney  Groundhog, 
the  Fearless  Forecaster  and  unparalled 
Weather  Man  rose  to  fame  throughout  the 
nation  and  world. 

Each  year,  on  February  2nd,  since  1887,  the 
weather  scouts  from  the  Punxsutawney 
Groundhog  Club  and  faithful  followers 
make  their  trek  to  "Gobblers  Knob"  In  the 
early  morning  hours,  to  hold  an  Interview 
with  "His  Majesty"  and  record  the  Shadow- 
cast."  (the  past  several  years  finds  tele- 
vision and  radio  coverage  and  newspaper 
writers  on  the  spot  recording  the  official 
forecast) .  The  great  "Seer  of  Seers"  has  yet 
to  make  an  inaccurate  reading  of  his 
"Shadowcast." 

For  many  years  February  2nd  has  been  a 
day  of  festivities  in  Punxsutawney.    Start- 
ing with  the  annual  trek  to  "Gobbler's  Knob" 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  followed 
Immediately    by    a    delicious    pancake    and 
sausage  breakfast,  which  Is  open  to  all,  the 
day  builds  to  a  climax  at  the  Groundhog 
Day    Banquet.    Officials    of    the    Club    and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  kept  busy  all  day 
with  a  continuous  flow  of  telegrams,  direct 
telephone  requests  from  radio  and  television 
stations  throughout  the  nation,  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  banquet  held  at  6:30  In  the  eve- 
ning.    This  banquet  is  always  a  "sold  out" 
affair   with   hundreds   having  to   be   turned 
away.     Celebrities  are  everywhere.    Man  of 
the  Year  and  Woman  of  the  Year  are  named. 
Punx'y    Ambassadors    named,    and    a    fast 
moving  and  delightful  program  keeps  every- 
one happy.    The  program   is  tosistmastered 
by  a  top  famed  person  from  the  tri-state 
area.     High  School  students  take  part  in  the 
affair  by  electing  a   Groundhog  King  and 
Queen  who  are  crowned  at  a  special  school 
assembly,  are  honored  guests  at  the  banquet 
and    reign    supreme    at    a    special    Teener 
Groundhog  Hop.    An  added  attraction  the 
last  few  years  has  been  Foreign  Exchange 
students   representing  many   countries.    In 
1961  the  Foreign  Exchange  students  elected 
to  visit  Punxsutawney  on  Groundhog  Day  as 
one  of  the  interesting  places  to  see  during 
their  stay  in  the  United  States.     The  Foreign 
Exchange  Students  are  honored  guests  at  all 
the    activities    and    are   housed    In    private 
homes  for  their  two  day  visit.    Each  year  the 
word  spreads  among  these  students  and  the 
number    increases.     All    In    all,    Punxsy    la 
humming  February  2nd. 

The  annual  Groundhog  Hunt  and  Outing 
Is  held  each  year  at  the  Punxsutawney 
Groundhog  Club  Park  in  early  July.  Mem- 
bers from  far  and  near  gather  to  participate 
In  a  day-of-fun  and  outing  honoring  the 
great  Prognosticator.  This  event  has  been 
an  annual  affair  ever  since  the  first  few  Punx- 
Butawneyites  began  to  hie  themselves  Into 
the  woods  In  the  early  1880's  to  feast  on 
groundhog  and  celebrate  In  his  honor. 
The  Punxsutawney  Oroxindhog  has  grown 


In  scope  to  the  extent  that  there  are  chapters 
In  Ohio.  California.  Washington,  D.C.,  New 
York,  etc.  The  Pittaburgh  Chapter  la  now 
holding  an  annual  banquet  In  Plttaburgh 
and  has  become  quite  an  affair.  Members 
include  officials,  dignitaries  and  people  from 
throughout  the  nation  and  world. 

A  continuous  demand  for  souvenirs  fnnn 
Punxsutawney  has  grown  to  the  extent  that 
special  Items  such  aa;  antenna  fiags,  ther- 
mometers, salt  and  pepper  shakers,  etc.  are 
now  standard  souvenir  merchandise. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  Punxsutawney 
Groundhog  Club  are;  Sam  Light.  President; 
Jay  H.  Freas.  Vice  President;  Heath  Clark, 
Vice  President;  Jack  L.  Rlshell,  Secretary; 
Dr.  K.  G.  Lenhart,  TYeasurer;  RobCTt  Ellen- 
berger.  Chief  Huntsman;  Jay  H.  Freas,  Chief 
Mixologist;  Blaine  Bell,  Jr.,  AsslsUnt  Mix- 
ologist, and  Directors,  August  Dereume, 
Heath  Clark,  Grant  Glck,  Phil  Freas,  Jo 
Barkley,  Charles  Erhard,  Jr.,  Robert  Ellen- 
berger,  Blaine  BeU,  Jr.,  Bob  Richardson,  W. 
O  Carlton.  John  Ashenfelter.  John  Hlnder- 
Uter,  Clark  Barr.  Al  Anlbaldl.  B.  O.  Bowser, 
I.  Ray  Bowers  and  BUI  Rose. 


A  BILL  TO  SUSPEND  FOREIGN  AID 
TO  NATIONS  WHO  ILLEGALLY 
SEIZE  AMERICAN  FISHING  VES- 
SELS 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  1954  the 
House  passed  a  bill  which  was  subse- 
quently enacted  into  Public  Law  83-680. 
providing  for  the  reimbursement  of  fines 
paid  by  American  fishmg  vessel  owners 
owing  to  the  seizure  of  their  vessels  upon 
the  high  seas  by  nations  making  extraor- 
dinary claims  of  sovereignty  over  such 
waters  which  are  not  recognized  by  the 
United  States.    This  law  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  U.S.  Vessel  Protective  Act. 
Unfortunately,  the  name  by  which  this 
former  law  has  come  to  be  known — U.S. 
Vessel  Protective  Act — is  a  misnomer, 
since  the  problem  which  the  law  sought 
to  solve  has  not  abated.  To  the  contrary, 
certain  Latin  American  countries  appear 
bent  upon  "fencing  in"  the  oceans  with 
extraordinary  claims  of  exclusive  sover- 
eignty and  jurisdiction  over  ocean  areas 
traditionally  and  internationally  recog- 
nized as  being  on  the  high  seas.    Such 
actions  have  served  only  to  disrupt  rec- 
ognized principles  of  international  comity 
and  to  hamper  the  development  of  vast 
resources  of  the  oceans.    Yet  it  is  under 
the  guise  of  such  national  claims  that 
nimierous  American  fishing  vessel  own- 
ers peacefully  engaged  In  the  pursuit  of 
their  chosen  profession  have  had  their 
vessels  boarded  on  the  high  seas,  been 
unlawfully   detained  In  foreign  ports, 
subjected  to  fines  and,  yes,  even  im- 
prisoned. 

In  the  last  15  years,  Latin  American 
nations  have  seized  and  detained  more 
than  80  tuna  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
Last  year  alone,  14  of  our  fishing  vessels 
were  seized  £uid  subjected  to  fines  im- 
posed by  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru. 
Three  other  American  fishing  vessels 
wer«  seized  In  a  similar  manner  by  Mex- 
ico and  Panama.  In  1966,  the  U.S. 
Government     reimbursed     owners     of 
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American  vessels  seized  upon  the  high 
seas  more  than  $83,000  in  fines  levied  by 
these  Latin  American  nations.  The  ad- 
ditional economic  loss  incurred  by  our 
fishermen  detained  in  Latin  American 
ports  for  which  there  Is  presently  no 
reimbursement  has  been  even  greater. 

Section  5  of  the  U.S.  Vessel  Protective 
Act  does  provide,  however,  that: 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion aa  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  make 
and  collect  on  claims  against  a  foreign  coun- 
try for  amounts  expended  by  the  United 
States  .  .  .  because  of  the  seizure  of  a  United 
States  vessel  by  such  country. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  filed  In  each  vessel  sei- 
zure Involving  reimbursement  to  an 
American  owner  a  claim  against  the  of- 
fending nation.  None  of  these  claims 
have  been  honored,  however,  by  the  Lat- 
in American  nation  Involved.  Thus,  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  net  effect  of  the 
failure  of  these  natioiis  to  honor  our 
legitimate  claims  is  that  the  American 
taxpayer  by  Indirection  is  being  required 
to  pay  tribute  to  these  nations  in  the 
form  of  reimbursed  fines.  It  is  a  tribute 
no  less  onerous  than  that  which  the  Bar- 
bary  pirates  tried  to  assess  against 
American  shipping  in  the  19th  century 
and  which  a  rightfully  indignant  United 
States  then  refused  to  pay.  We  should 
be  no  less  indignant  today  over  the  trib- 
ute currently  being  exacted  through 
the  harassment  of  our  fishermen. 

In  the  first  month  of  the  current  year 
alone,  Ecuador  and  Peru  already  have 
seized  and  detained  six  American  fishing 
vessels.  It  Is  perfectly  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  offending  Latin  American  na- 
tions have  no  intention  whatsoever  of 
refraining  from  these  unlawful  seizures 
of  our  fishing  vessels.  The  irony  of  the 
situation  is  that  in  many  instances  we 
have  made  these  seizures  possible  by  sup- 
plying the  offending  nation  through  our 
aid  programs  with  former  U.S.  Navy  ves- 
sels, which  are  now  being  employed  to 
board  and  seize  our  own  fishing  vessels. 
These  same  aid  programs  of  the  United 
States  have  bestowed  upran  these  20th 
century  Barbary  pirates  more  than  $2 
billion  over  the  last  20  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  we  have  been 
exceedingly  patient  with  these  offending 
nations  who  would  "fence  in"  the  oceans 
of  the  world  and  harass  our  fishermen 
upon  the  high  seas.  However,  in  light  of 
these  latest  seizures,  I  feel  constrained 
to  act.  American  citizens  lawfully  pur- 
suing their  profession  upon  internation- 
ally recognized  high  seas  have  a  right  to 
expect  their  Government  to  provide  them 
with  appropriate  relief  from  such  har- 
assment. Therefore,  today  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif  omia  [Mr.  Redtxcke]  and 
I  are  introducing  bills  to  amend  the  U.S. 
Vessel  Protective  Act  so  as,  first,  to  ex- 
tend reimbursement  by  the  Government 
to  owners  of  seized  vessels  for  economic 
loss.  Including  compensation  paid  as  a 
result  of  death  or  injury  to  a  crew  mem- 
ber, second  to  make  it  mandatory  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  all  "neces- 
sary" action  to  collect  on  claims  for  such 
reimbursement  paid;  and  third,  if  not 
paid  within  120  days,  then  to  advise  the 
President  when  such  claims  are  not  paid 
and  thereupon  the  President  must  sus- 


pend all  assistance  to  such  offending 
country  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  until  the  claims  are  paid. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  the  persistence 
of  certain  Latin  American  nations  in 
enforcing  extraordinary  claims  of  na- 
tional jurisdiction  upon  the  high  seas 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  introduce 
this  legislation.  However,  as  the  Presi- 
sident  himself  is  aware,  from  his  fre- 
quently referred  to  childhood  in  Texas, 
fences  precipitated  sharp  conflict  in  our 
western  territories.  No  less  troublesome 
and  a  potential  source  of  conflict  are  at- 
tempts to  "fence  in"  the  international 
seas  leaving  ocean  resources  lying  fallow 
and  hampering  their  development. 


EXEMPTION  OF  THE  AUTO  FERRY 
SYSTEM  PROM  THE  JONES  ACT 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is 
well  known,  the  State  cf  Alaska  is  in  a 
peculiar  geographic  situation  not  faced 
by  her  sister  States.  Separation  by 
thousands  of  miles  of  land  and  water 
from  the  continental  United  States  has 
caused  severe  transportation  problems 
that  have  hampered  her  development. 
New  techniques  have  lowered  costs  and 
shipment  time  to  western  Alaska,  but  so 
far  improvement  has  been  slow  in  com- 
ing to  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 
In  addition  to  the  problems  imposed  by 
population  and  geography,  there  has 
been  Imposed  upon  the  people  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  a  very  serious  arti- 
ficial barrier  to  vital  transportation — 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Jones  Act.  This 
act  prohibits  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise between  points  In  the  United 
States  on  foreign  ships.  While  this  may 
make  sense  for  the  contiguous  States,  it 
makes  no  sense  whatever  for  a  State 
separated  from  its  sisters  by  a  foreign 
nation,  particularly  when  transportation 
facilities  and  techniques  are  otherwise 
sorely  lacking,  also. 

Trucks  from  the  Paciflc  Northwest 
carrying  merchandise  destined  for 
southeast  Alaska  must  now  take  a  long 
land  route  through  British  Columbia  to 
Prince  Rupert  to  connect  with  the 
Alaska  State  ferry  system.  The  quickest 
and  most  direct  route  would  be  to  drive 
the  truck  onto  the  new  British  Columbia 
ferry  north  of  Vancouver.  This  ferry 
coiuiecbs  with  the  Alaska  ferries  at 
Prince  Rupert,  British  Coliunbla.  Last 
week,  a  Mr.  Sol  Cucchlarl,  in  ignorance 
of  the  law,  put  two  houee  trailers  manu- 
factured in  Caldwell,  Idaho,  on  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  ferry,  destined  for  Sitka, 
Alaska.  This  was  the  sensible  thing  to 
do  In  economic  terms,  but  once  these 
trailers  sailed  on  that  foreign  vessel,  the 
British  Columbia  ferry  system,  they 
could  not  be  sent  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  without  violating  Federal  law. 
Advised  of  this  situation  by  customs  offi- 


cials, Mr.  Cucchlarl  appealed  for  help  to 
Alaska  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel. 

In  view  of  the  desperate  need  for  the 
trailers  in  Sitka,  the  Governor  ordered 
them  placed  on  the  Alaska  ferries  and 
transported  to  their  destination.  Alas- 
kans are  law-abiding  citizens.  We  have 
no  wish  to  violate  any  law,  but  where  a 
a  situation  has  existed  for  years  to  the 
detriment  of  thousands  of  our  citizens 
and  no  corrective  action  has  been  taken, 
a  dramatization  is  needed  to  spur  the 
passage  of  legislation.  Governor  Hickel 
has  just  taken  this  courageous  step. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  cor- 
rect the  inequity  that  leads  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's drastic  but  necessary  order. 
This  bill  would  exempt  the  British  Co- 
lumbia auto  ferry  system  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Jones  Act.  It  is  limited  to 
this  one  specific  problem  and  does  not 
affect  any  other  portion  of  the  act  or  seg- 
ment of  the  country.  I  submit,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  the  telegram 
sent  to  me  from  Governor  Hickel  and 
the  bill: 

Juneau,  Alaska, 

January  27,  1967. 
Hon.  Howard  Pollock, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  ordered  two  trailer  homes  in  transit 
from  Idaho  to  be  put  on  the  Alaska  State 
ferry  Matanuaka  at  Prince  Rupert,  B.C., 
Saturday  for  shipment  to  Sitka.  This  Is  in 
violation  of  certain  provisions  of  the  "Jones 
Act".  The  trailers  were  transported  from 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  to  Prince  Rupert  via  the 
British  Columbia  ferry  system  so  that  be- 
tween American  points  they  were  trans- 
ported in  part  by  "foreign  bottoms."  These 
twelve  by  fifty  foot  house  trailers  will  be 
used  In  Sitka  to  help  relieve  a  critical  hous- 
ing shortage  there.  The  families  that  will 
use  them  are  presently  living  in  a  hotel. 
Mr.  Sol  Cucchlarl,  an  Alaskan  resident  for 
seventeen  years  had  the  trailers  transported 
from  Caldwell,  Idaho,  their  point  of  manu- 
facture to  Vancouver,  B.C.  He  then  flew  to 
Sitka  only  to  be  told  by  telephone  that  there 
had  been  a  delay  in  loading  the  homes 
aboard  one  of  our  State  ferries  until  he 
could  be  advised  that  they  could  be  subject 
to  constructive  seizure  In  Sitka  by  U.S  cus- 
toms officials  for  violation  of  the  Jones  Act. 
Under  constructive  seizure  he  would  remain 
in  possession  of  the  trailers  until  customs 
determined  the  penalty  for  his  violation  of 
the  Jones  Act.  The  penalty  could  include 
seizure  and  forfeiture  of  the  trailers.  Mr. 
Cucchlarl  personally  appealed  to  me  for  help 
in  this  situation.  There  Is  no  other  way  to 
get  those  trailers  from  Prince  Rupert  to 
Sitka.  I  ordered  the  trailers  put  aboard  the 
ferry  for  delivery  there.  We  do  not  want  to 
defy  Federal  law  arbitrarily  but  the  need  for 
such  action  in  this  case  Is  obvious.  There 
is  only  one  shipping  route  and  there  is  a 
housing  shortage  in  Sitka.  The  Jones  Act 
prohibits  the  transportation  of  goods  from 
one  American  point  to  another  when  a  for- 
eign bottom  is  used  for  any  part  of  the 
transportation.  It  is  our  firm  opinion  that 
the  act  should  not  apply  in  this  situation 
since  we  are  not  in  competition  with  private 
carriers.  Alaska's  situation  is  unique  since 
we  are  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the 
United  states  by  another  nation  and  por- 
tions of  the  Jones  Act  simply  do  not  apply. 
Where  that  is  the  case  rather  than  stifle  the 
needed  and  healthy  economic  growth  of  our 
state  I  say  Junk  the  Jones  Act.  We  hope 
by  our  action  today  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  certain  provisions  of  this  act  should  be 
modified  or  taken  off  the  books.  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  act  with  speed  to  modify 
the  Jones  Act. 

Walter  J.  Hickel. 
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A  bill  to  permit  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise between  the  continental  United 
States   and   Alaska   to   be  carried  aboard 
vessels  of  the  British  Columbia  Ferry  Sys- 
tem for  part  of  such  transportation 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SsTiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.   That   sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920 
(46  U.S.C.  883)   is  amended  by  adding  the 
foUovTlng  proviso  at  the  end  thereof:  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
on  vessels  owned  and  operated  by  the  British 
Columbia  Perry  System  when  the  transpor- 
tation   aboard    such    vessels    is    a    part    of 
through   transportation   between   points  In 
the  continental  United  States  and  Alaska. 


home  earn  a  decent  price  for  their  prod- 
ucts. We  cannot  afford  to  drive  our  own 
dairymen  out  of  bvislness  by  allowing 
foreign  imports  to  flood  our  dairy  coun- 
ters. 

Finally,  It  seems  ridiculous  that  our 
Federal  Government  should  try  to  sub- 
sidize the  dairy  industry,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  imlimited  amounts  of  dairy 
imports  to  hit  our  market  and  cut  down 
on  our  own  dairymen's  prices. 


DAIRY  IMPORT  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  aware  of  the  hardships 
placed  on  our  dairy  farmers  by  lax  im- 
port regulations  of  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1935. 
Today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  that 
will  establish  effective  controls  on  Im- 
ports of  all  milk  and  dairy  products. 

The  gist  of  the  situation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  imports  are  controlled  on  a  cer- 
tain defined  list  of  dairy  products,  but 
there  is  no  limitation  on  variations  of 
these  items. 

The  total  allowable  imports  of  the  pre- 
scribed products  is  11  million  pounds  of 
butterfat — the  equivalent  of  292  million 
pounds  of  milk — per  year.  However,  the 
total  imports  in  1966  were  equivalent  to 
2.8  billion  pounds  of  milk. 

Here  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
how  lax  the  present  agricultural  regula- 
tions are.  The  total  Import  of  Colby 
cheese  last  year  was  about  38  million 
pounds  or  10  times  the  amount  of  Ched- 
dar permitted.  Colby  cheese  is  nothing 
more  than  a  slight  variation  of  Cheddar, 
yet  there  is  no  restriction  on  it. 

Neither  is  frozen  cream  restricted  by 
present  controls,  and  thus  large  amounts 
are  shipped  into  the  United  States  for 
the  manufacture  of  Ice  cream.  This 
frozen  cream  displaces  sales  of  domestic 
cream,  forces  our  own  cream  into  butter, 
and  harms  our  market  price  for  butter. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  time  we  put 
all  dairy  imports  under  restriction. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  legislation  I  am  proposing,  would  be 
given  control  on  the  amounts  of  im- 
ports, using  as  a  base  the  average  annual 
quantity  Imported  during  the  5  years  of 
1961  to  1965.  He  could  adjust  the  quan- 
tity of  imports  up  or  down  according  to 
our  needs  and  domestic  production. 
This  would  prevent  foreign  coiontrles' 
exports  from  displacing  our  own  prod- 
ucts. 

This  legislation  would  greatly  help  our 
dairymen  In  my  home  State  of  Tennessee, 
and  indeed,  dairymen  throughout  this 
country.  Effective  controls  are  neces- 
sary in  order  that  our  producers  here  at 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  I  attended  the  funerals  yes- 
terday of  two  of  the  three  astronauts 
who  were  killed  in  last  Friday  evening's 
tragedy.  I  was  therefore  not  present  to 
answer  when  my  name  was  read  for  the 
quorum  call  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  would  like  the  Record  of 
these  proceedings  to  show  the  reason  for 
my  failure  to  answer. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS 
HARMING  AMERICA 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's Standing  Committee  on  Ju- 
risprudence and  Law  Reform,  I  have 
watched  with  growing  dismay  the  dis- 
array within  American  jurisprudence 
caused  by  wilder  and  wilder  decisions 
from  a  reckless  majority  on  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  Our  Constitution  says 
legislation  shall  be  by  the  Congress,  not 
by  the  courts.  Yet  when  a  determined 
few  on  our  highest  Court  legislate  judi- 
cially by  repeatedly  rewriting  the  Con- 
stitution to  their  personal  taste,  there  Is 
no  appeal  under  our  system  except  to 
Congress. 

In  the  field  of  protective  law  enforce- 
ment and  in  the  struggle  against  sub- 
version, the  latest  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  January  16  and  23  are 
among  the  most  demoralizing.  These 
deny  to  police  the  right  to  discipline  their 
members;  deny  to  bar  associations  the 
right  to  disbar  for  serious  ethical 
breaches;  and  deny  to  the  separate 
school  systems  of  the  land  the  right  to 
provide  that  knowing  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  shall  not  be  teachers 
within  that  system. 

The  American  people  are  at  long  last 
becoming  awakened  to  the  true  danger 
to  them  from  this  judicial  license.  Con- 
gress is  aroused.    So  Is  the  organized  bar. 


What  to  do  Is  on  the  highest  priority 
list  of  pressing  concerns  In  a  sorely 
pressed  House  and  Senate.  The  line  be- 
tween what  can  be  remedied  by  legisla- 
tion and  what  will  now  require  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  or  some  different 
faces  on  our  High  Court  is  uncertain,  be- 
cause so  much  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
judicial  legislation  has  been  Imposed  by 
constitutional  requirements  as  distinct 
from  interpretation  and  Intent  of  some 
prior  Congress.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
know  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  In 
tabular  form  which  decisions  since  1953 
are  capable  of  resolution  by  an  act  of 
Congress  and  which  require  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

That  the  situation  Is  serious  may  be 
observed  from  reading  almost  any  daily 
newspaper.    In  fields  vital  to  American 
Internal   security   and   domestic   tran- 
quillity, High  Court  decisions  from  a  bare 
majority  have  brought  or  have  Invited 
conflict  and  domestic  unrest.    Pornog- 
raphy has  been  encouraged,  extremism 
licensed,  voluntary  prayer  rejected,  nar- 
cotics peddling  bypassed,  society's  right 
to  the  deterrence  of  firm  and  fair  law 
enforcement   repeatedly   denied,   proper 
balance  between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  political  matters  set 
aside  by  invasion  of  the  political  thicket, 
activities    and    even    foreign    travel   of 
Communists  repeatedly  encouraged  ap- 
parently on  the  patently  unsoimd  theory 
that  the  Communist  Party,  considered 
from  the  first  amendment  vantage  point, 
is  some  kind  of  legitimate  political  party 
when  it  is  not.    It  is  a  matter  of  public 
record  that  the  Communist  Party  Is  an 
international  movement  directed  by  a 
foreign  power  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of   freedom   everywhere.   Including   the 
United  States.     The  High  Couit  itself 
has  said  this  when  differently  composed. 
This  list  of  grievances  Is  but  partial. 
Full  documentation  of  the  chaos  and 
conflict  within  the  United  States  that 
has   demonstrably   resulted   from   High 
Court  decisions  since   1953  would   take 
volumes.    It  is  a  continuing  and  urgent 
problem. 

Some  answer  must  be  found  short  of 
the  laborious  process  of  constitutional 
amendment,  for  the  Nation  can  ill  afford 
a  continuation  of  such  encouragements 
to  Communists,  criminals,  and  perverts. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees of  this  Congress  will  recognize  the 
urgency  of  this  problem. 

The  distinguished  columnist,  James  J. 
Kllpatrlck,  writing  In  the  Washington 
Star  of  January  31,  1967,  has  described 
these  latest  decisions. 

I  insert  Mr.  Kllpatrick's  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
High  Coubt's  Libebal  Bloc  Back  in  Business 
(By  Jamee  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
In  three  recent  decisions,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  applied  its  powerful  stretchers 
once  again  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  As  one 
result,  the  First  and  Fifth  Amendments  have 
been  pvQled  and  yanked  still  further  out  of 
shape.  As  a  second  result,  the  police,  the  bar 
and  the  universities  have  lost  a  little  more  of 
their  power  to  be  master  of  their  own  houses. 
The  three  caaes  are  Garrlty  v.  New  Jersey 
and  Spevack  v.  Klein,  both  decided  8-3  on 
Jan.  16,  and  Keyishian  v.  Board  of  Regents, 
decided  S-4  on  Jan.  23.  In  each  of  them,  a 
majority  of  the  court  bent  over  backward 
to  protect  accused  persona  at  the  expense  ot 
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other  values.  In  the  KeyUhlan  case,  the  ma- 
lortty  provided  a  reckless  demonstration  of 
the  unrestrained  Judicial  activism  that  has 
aroused  much  criticism  within  the  bar  In  re- 
cent years. 

The  Garrlty  case  Involved  a  group  of  police 
officers  In  Bellmawr  and  Harrington.  N.J.. 
who  were  suspected  in  1961  of  engaging  In  a 
conspiracy  to  ta  traffic  tickets.  Each  of  the 
suspecU  was  called  In  for  questioning.  Each 
of  them  was  told'HJiat  he  could  sUnd  mute 
If  he  pleased,  but  that  if  he  refused  to  an- 
swer he  would  be  subject  to  removal  from 
office.  The  officers  made  statements.  I/ater 
on,  these  statements  were  Introduced  In  evi- 
dence against  them  at  their  trial  on  criminal 
conspiracy  charges. 

In  reversing  their  convictions,  the  court 
majority  held  that  the  choice  given  to  the 
officers,  between  self-incrimination  or  Job 
forfeltiire,  was  "the  antithesis  of  free  choice 
to  speak  out  or  to  remain  silent."  Their 
confessions  were  "Infected  by  the  coercion 
Inherent  in  this  scheme  of  questioning."  and 
use  of  the  confessions  at  trial  thus  violated 
the  Fifth  Amendment. 

A  disgusted  minority  of  the  court,  speaking 
through  Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan, 
strongly  protested.  The  police  officers.  It  was 
said,  were  represented  by  counsel;  they  were 
not  bulUed  or  mistreated;  at  their  trials,  they 
themselves  took  the  stand  "and  gave  evi- 
dence essentially  consistent  with  the  state- 
ments taken  from  them."  Plainly  the  con- 
fessions were  not  "involuntary"  as  a  matter 
of  fact — and  neither  were  they  Involuntary 
as  a  matter  of  law. 

As  Justice  Holmes  once  observed  In  a  some- 
what similar  case,  a  police  officer  "may  have 
a  constitutional  right  (to  take  the  Fifth 
Amendment),  but  he  has  no  constitutional 
right  to  be  a  policeman."  If  an  officer,  under 
these  circumstances,  elects  to  make  a  state- 
ment, he  has  made  his  own  choice.  Such 
a  statement  ought  to  be  admissible  in  court. 
The  Spevack  case  involved  a  Brooklyn  law- 
yer, charged  by  the  New  York  Bar  with  un- 
professional conduct,  who  stood  on  his  Fifth 
Amendment  rights  against  self-incrimination 
and  refused  to  produce  certain  records  de- 
manded by  the  investigating  committee.  He 
was  disbarred,  but  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ordered  him  reinstated.  The  major- 
ity's theory  was  that  the  Fifth  Amendment's 
protection  extends  to  lawyers  as  well  as  to 
other  Individuals  "and  that  it  should  not 
be  watered  down  by  imposing  the  dishonor  of 
disbarment  as  a  price  for  asserting  it." 

Tet  those  of  us  who  stand  by  strict  con- 
struction would  observe  that  the  Fifth 
Amendment  says  In  plain  words  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  compelled  "in  any  criminal  case" 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself.  This  was 
no  criminal  case.  It  was  a  civil  and  pro- 
fessional proceeding,  within  the  New  Tork 
Bar,  Intended  to  maintain  the  standards  of 
legal  practice.  The  majority's  curious  ruling 
permits  an  accused  lawyer  to  have  his  cake 
and  eat  It  too — to  refuse  to  respond  to  pro- 
fessional charges  against  him,  and  still  to 
remain  within  his  profession. 

The  Keyishlan  case  cannot  be  explained 
simply.  It  Involved  a  group  of  faculty  mem- 
bers at  the  University  of  Buffalo  who  four 
yeaiB  ago  refused  to  accept  certain  loyalty 
requirements  demanded  by  the  State  of  New 
York  as  a  part  of  the  terms  of  their  em- 
ployment. Subsequently,  these  requirements 
were  completely  revised.  By  the  time  the 
high  court  decided  the  case  last  week,  every 
substantive  issue  was  moot.  Nevertheless, 
the  court's  flve-man  liberal  bloc  sailed  off  to 
the  wild  blue  yonder,  in  order  to  declare 
these  non-existent  requirements  unconstitu- 
tional In  Instances  to  which  they  never  had 
been  applicable. 

"No  court  has  ever  reached  out  so  far  to 
destroy  bo  much  with  so  little,"  said  Justice 
Tom  Clark  In  his  stinging  dissent.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  majority's  sweeping  and  needless 
pronouncements,    utterly    reversing   a   long 


Une  of  decisions,  will  be  to  make  it  infinitely 
more  difficult  for  colleges  and  universities  to 
protect  themselves,  and  their  students,  from 
teachers  who  wlilfully  advocate  anarchy  and 
violence.  In  one  broadside  of  rhetoric,  said 
Clark,  "the  majority  has  swept  away  one  of 
our  most  precious  rights,  the  right  of  self- 
preservation." 

Until  these  three  cases  oame  along,  It  had 
been  a  diUl  term  of  court.  With  Garrity, 
Spevack  and  Keyishlan.  the  liberal  bloc  re- 
turns to  business  as  usual. 


"THERE  IS  ANOTHER  SIDE  TO  THE 
GUN  QUESTION" 

Mr.  TALCXDTT  .Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  ^.    ^,      . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TAIiCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  usually  several  sides  to  most  Fed- 
eral Issues.  One  of  our  functions  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  to  guaran- 
tee that  all  sides  are  at  least  heard  before 
conclusions  are  reached  and  judgments 
made. 

A  great  deal  has  bean  said  about  the 
so-called  gun  problem.  Antigun  legis- 
lation has  been  introduced  again  in  this 
Congress.  Some  church  and  religious- 
oriented  periodicals  have  featured  anti- 
gun  articles  recently. 

"There  is  Another  Bide  to  the  Gun 
Question,"  by  Gary  L.  Anderson,  is  worth 
reading.  Mr.  Anderson  is  a  practicing 
Christian,  a  sensitive  human  being 
deeply  concerned  about  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  other  human  beings. 

He  is  one  of  the  best  small  bore  rifle 
shooters  in  the  world.    The  competition 
in  which  Mr.  Anderson  has  excelled  re- 
quires the  ultimate  training  and  disci- 
pline of  both  mind  aild  body.    He  Is  a 
champion  in  many  respects.     His  g\m 
law  proposals  warrant  our  consideration. 
I  include  with  my  remarks  the  article 
entitled  "There  Is  Another  Side  to  the 
Gun  Question,"  by  Mr.  Anderson,  from 
the  February  1967  issue  of  Presbyterian 
Life,  published  by  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  Cnited  States: 
There  Is  Another  Side  to  the  Gun 
Qttestion 
(By  Gary  L.  Anderson ) 
It  Is  because  of  guns  that  I  am  studying 
to  become  a  minister.    I  never  would  have 
made  this  decision   If  It  were  not   for  my 
experiences  in  competitive  target  shooting. 
If  this  is  what  "an   inordinate  interest  in 
guns"  means,  then  I  thank  God  that  I  have 
this  Interest. 

When  I  speak  about  firearms,  I  make 
no  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  guns 
are  used  In  crimes  and  ttiat  people  are  killed 
in  shooting  accidents.  Because  God  Is  con- 
cerned with  lives  that  are  lost  by  accident 
or  damaged  by  crime,  the  use  and  mlsxise  of 
guns  Is  the  proper  concern  of  Christianity. 
As  a  Christian,  a  gun-owner,  and  a  com- 
petitive shooter,  I  welcome  and  encourage 
such  concern.  My  hope  In  writing  this  ar- 
ticle Is  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  more 
than  one  side  to  this  issue. 

Because  I  love  the  sport  of  shooting  and 
have  gained  so  much  from  it,  it  disturbs  me 
when  I  read  magazine  articles  that  feature 
the  so-called  "gun  problem."    Their  attempt 


to  link  the  shooter  with  the  likes  of  Os- 
wald. Whitman,  and  the  Mlnutemen  causes 
me  to  surmise  that  the  articles'  authors 
did  not  know  the  real  sport  of  shooting. 

Guns  are  usually  publicized  only  when  they 
appear  in  crime  or  accidents.  When  I  think 
of  the  people  whom  I  have  known  In  shoot- 
ing, I  become  concerned  that  their  story, 
which  represents  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  shooting  activities,  is  seldom  if  ever 
heard.  The  variety  of  occupations  of  the 
people  I  have  competed  with  Illustrates  how 
ordinary  the  typical  gun-owner  is.  Former 
Olympic  shooting-team  captain  Emmett 
Swanson  is  a  dentist  In  Minnesota.  Wom- 
en's national  rifle  champion  Mrs.  Inez  Sar- 
gent Is  a  Texas  housewife.  Former  women's 
national  champion  Mrs.  Lenore  Lemanski 
was  a  college  homecoming  queen  and  now 
teaches  English  in  Michigan. 

World  pistol  champion  Makhmoud  Uma- 
rov  of  Russia  is  a  physician.  American 
Olympic  gold  medalist  Lones  Wlgger  comes 
from  a  wheat  ranch  In  Montana.  Another 
Olympic  teammate  and  medal  winner.  Mar- 
tin Gunnarsson.  was  an  Immigrant  from 
Sweden.  These  are  the  people  who  I  feel 
represent  the  real  gun-owner. 

Guns  have  been  described  as  "murderous" 
or  "lethal"  weapons  whose  purpose  Is  to  kill. 
This  description  completely  overlooks  the 
existence  of  shooting  as  a  sport.  A  gun  is 
a  weapon  when  it  is  used  by  a  policeman  or 
soldier.  For  the  sportsman,  the  gun  Is  an 
Item  of  equipment  Just  as  a  bat  is  used  for 
baseball  and  a  helmet  for  football. 

Accounts  of  firearms  accidents  often  char- 
acterize horseplay  with  guns  as  "target  shoot- 
ing." Various  reports  told  how  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  and  Charles  Whitman  practiced  "tar- 
get shooting."  The  attempt  to  associate  the 
criminal  or  negligent  use  of  guns  with  sport 
shooting  cannot  be  made  so  easily.  Target 
shooting  Is  target  shooting  only  when  it  is 
adequately  controlled  and  is  conducted  on  a 
safe  range. 

Rifle,  pistol,  and  shotgun  shooting  events 
are  included  in  the  Olympic  program.  The 
worldwide  popularity  of  shooting  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  of  all  the  twenty 
Olympic  sports  only  track  and  boxing  had 
more  participating  nations  In  the  1964  Olym- 
pics at  Tokyo.  The  39th  World  Shooting 
Championships,  held  In  West  Germany  this 
past  summer,  had  more  than  one  thousand 
competitors  from  fifty  nations.  Victories  by 
the  American  teams  in  the  last  World  Cham- 
pionships and  Olympics  have  established  us 
as  the  world's  top  nation  in  shooting. 

In  our  own  country  target  shooting  is  a 
popular  participation  sport  with  an  unim- 
peachable safety  record.  There  are  more 
than  100,000  rifle  and  pistol  competitors,  30,- 
000  trap  shooters,  and  15,000  skeet  shooters 
registered  with  their  respective  national  as- 
sociations. In  my  nine  years  of  target  shoot- 
ing I  have  attended  hundreds  of  competi- 
tions, but  not  one  shooting  accident  has  oc- 
curred. Trap  shooting  began  in  1890  and 
has  never  had  a  single  shooting  fatality  in 
official  competition.  Skeet  shooting  has  re- 
corded no  fatalities  and  only  one  gun-inflict- 
ed injury  since  it  began  in  1929.  How  many 
other  sports  can  point  to  such  a  safety  rec- 
ord? 

As  a  shooting  sport,  hunting  U  even  more 
popular.  In  1965,  there  were  fourteen  million 
hunting  licenses  sold  and  an  estimated 
twenty  million  hunters.  The  rapid  growth 
of  hunting  is  confirmed  by  the  80  percent 
Increase  In  these  numbers  since  1942. 

The  attempt  to  label  the  hunting  gun  a 
"killer"  Is  equally  unsuccessful.  The  hunter 
is  no  more  a  killer  than  the  man  who  has 
hamburger  for  lunch.  If  anything.  I  believe 
the  average  hunters'  contact  with  wlldiue 
gives  him  greater  respect  for  life  and  Oods 
creation.  If  man  has  been  given  dominion 
over  creation,  then  this  obligation  to  preserve 
and  enjoy  nature  must  Include  sound  hunt- 
ing and  conservation  practices.    The  hunter 
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has  always  been  among  the  leaders  In  the 
conservation  movemient. 

The  hunter  is  also  deeply  concerned  over 
bunting  accidents  and  the  abuses  of  the 
small  percentage  of  hunters  who  have  no 
regard  for  the  rights  of  farmers  and  property 
owners.  The  efforts  of  sportsmen  to  enact 
hunter-safety  legislation  shows  that  he,  more 
than  anyone  else,  is  trying  to  do  something 
about  this  problem. 

Another  important  shooting  program  Is  the 
National  Rlfie  Association's  Junior  rlfie  club 
program.  Under  qualified  adult  supervision, 
young  people  are  taught  firearms  safety  and 
are  introduced  to  shooting  competition.  The 
value  of  this  instruction  in  terms  of  accident 
prevention  and  the  personal  development 
which  oomee  from  competition  is  consider- 
able. 

In  contrast  to  these  legitimate  and  bene- 
ficial uses  of  firearms,  several  recent  articles 
have  been  trying  to  show  that  guns  are  bad, 
that  they  should  be  feared,  and  that  the 
only  answer  to  this  problem  is  restrictive 
legislation.  These  articles  submit  an  impos- 
ing array  of  statistics,  but  they  are  statistics 
selected  to  tell  only  part  of  the  story. 

For  Instance,  it  is  stated  that  17.000  people 
are  shot  each  year.  It  is  not  disclosed  that 
this  figure  Includes  9,500  who  shot  themselves 
as  suicides.  Blaming  guns  for  suicides  would 
be  like  blaming  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  for 
the  deaths  of  people  who  have  Jumped  from 
it. 

The  assumption  is  made  that  New  York 
City's  tight  gun  controls  prevent  murder 
since  only  27  percent  of  that  city's  homicides 
are  committed  with  firearms.  No  direct  cor- 
relation between  miu-der  rates  and  firearms 
control  emerges  from  homicide  statistics, 
however.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  area  and 
Dallas  both  have  less  rigid  firearms  controls 
than  New  York,  but  the  murder  rate  in  San 
Francisco  is  much  lower  than  New  York's, 
while  It  is  higher  in  Dallas.  In  New  York  the 
criminal  has  used  other  weapons.  Forty-two 
percent  of  the  murders  were  committed  with 
knives  and  another  20  percent  with  plain 
physical  force.  Throughout  the  country, 
sharp  Instruments,  blunt  objects,  and  parts 
of  the  body  all  outrank  guns  as  weapons  used 
in  aggravated  assaults;  yet  we  hear  no  out- 
cry against  knives,  clubs,  or  fists.  The  real 
causes  of  crime  lie  much  deeper  than  these 
considerations. 

The  big  effort  to  establish  a  fear  of  guns  is 
done  by  emphasizing  accident  figures,  but  the 
assertion  that  firearms  accidents  are  com- 
monplace Is  not  borne  out  by  all  statistics. 
Twenty-four  hundred  people  were  killed  in 
firearms  accidents  in  1965,  but  National 
Safety  Council  figures  show  that  this  was 
Just  two  percent  of  all  fatal  accidents. 
Motor  vehicles  (46  percent),  falls  (18  per- 
cent) ,  fires  and  burns  (8  percent) ,  drowning 
(7  percent),  and  railroad  accidents  (2.5  per- 
cent) annually  kill  more  people  In  accidents 
than  firearms,  yet  we  hear  no  impassioned 
calls  for  greater  legislative  controls  against 
cars,  ladders,  or  boats.  Significantly,  the 
firearms  accident  death  rate  per  100,000  peo- 
ple has  fallen  from  23  to  1.3  In  the  last  sixty 
years. 

My  purpose  In  quoting  these  figures  hajs 
been  to  show  two  things.  First,  the  case  for 
the  "menace  of  firearms"  is  overstated  in  or- 
der to  evoke  an  Irrational  emotional  response 
against  guns.  Second,  firearms  are  only  one 
of  the  tools  used  In  crime  and  only  one 
of  many  factors  Involved  in  accidents. 

Nevertheless,  no  legitimate  gunowner 
wants  to  divert  attention  from  the  accidents 
and  crime  which  do  Involve  firearms.  There 
Is  a  problem  here,  but  It  Is  not  a  "gun  prob- 
lem." There  is  a  crime  problem  and  an 
accident  problem,  both  of  which  may  In- 
volve the  misuse  of  firearms. 

Unfortunately,  the  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems which  have  been  moet  publicized  are 
the  ones  which  have  already  proven  them- 
selves ineffective.    The  desire  to  ban  aU  fire- 


arms is  Invalidated  by  our  experiences  with 
prohibition  in  the  1920'8.  Requirements  for 
gun  registration  and  licenses  to  purchase  or 
carry  guns  have  been  unsuccessful.  In  March 
of  1965,  Philadelphia  passed  an  extremely 
restrictive  firearms-control  law.  Yet  FBI  sta- 
tistics indicate  both  the  crime  rate  and  the 
murder  rate  went  up  during  its  first  year  of 
operation.  One  city  councilman  who  voted 
for  this  law  now  calls  It  "a  Joke."  He  says, 
"The  answer  to  this  crime  problem  Is  not  to 
attack  the  gun;  It's  to  attack  the  causes 
of  crime." 

Articles  about  Charles  Whitman's  murders 
In  Austin,  often  cited  as  evidence  of  the  need 
for  Increased  control,  do  not  mention  that  he 
was  violating  the  National  Firearms  Act  of 
1934  by  possessing  a  sawed-off  shotgun.  This 
already  existing  statute  did  not  stop  him,  nor 
would  any  other  existing  or  proposed  fire- 
arms-control law  in  America  have  saved  his 
victims. 

The  access  which  minors  and  criminals 
have  to  guns  through  the  mall  is  one  area 
where  proper  control  could  be  successful. 
But  the  unreasonably  restrictive  Dodd  Bill 
Introduced  in  the  89th  Congress  is  not  the 
answer.  The  compromise  Hruska  BUI  would 
have  achieved  the  same  objective  without 
restricting  the  individual  citizen.  It  required 
that  a  notarized  statement  attesting  to  the 
person's  age  and  qualifications  accompany 
the  order  for  a  gun  and  that  this  applica- 
tion be  reviewed  by  a  local  or  state  law- 
enforcement  officer.  Persons  under  twenty- 
one  would  be  prohibited  from  ordering  a 
pistol.  Destructive  weapons  such  as  mortars, 
bazookas,  grenades,  bombs,  and  mines  would 
be  included  In  the  prohibitions. 

When  I  prepare  my  rtfies  for  competition, 
I  often  send  them  through  the  mall  to  have 
them  repaired  or  altered.  Under  the  Hruska 
Bin  I  could  continue  this,  but  under  the 
E>odd  BUI  it  would  be  stopped.  Many  legiti- 
mate shooting  activities  like  this  would  be 
penalized  by  the  Dodd  Bill. 

The  vast  majority  of  gtin-owners  support 
reasonable  legislation  and  would  willingly 
accept  more  stringent  controls  if  they  would 
actually  reduce  crime  or  accidents.  But  gun 
control  does  not  reduce  crime,  and  other 
measures  have  been  more  effective  in  pre- 
venting accidents. 

The  opposition  of  sportsmen  to  unreason- 
able gun  controls  has  been  substantial  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  people  in  America 
who  are  genuinely  Interested  in  guns. 
There  has  been  a  determined  effort  to  dis- 
credit this  opposition.  This  endeavor  was 
characterized  by  one  writer  who  described 
the  National  Rlfie  Association  as  having 
"lavish  headquarters — within  gunshot  of  the 
White  House." 

This  play  on  emotion  also  focuses  on  the 
assistance  which  Congress  provides  NRA- 
afflllated  clubs  through  the  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice.  The  al- 
legations that  this  agency  passes  out  "free 
guns"  to  NRA  members  Is  not  true.  The 
anti-gun  articles  also  do  not  mention  a  study 
of  the  civilian  marksmanship  program  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  commissioned 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  the  largest  manage- 
ment consultant  firm  in  the  country,  to  do 
in  1965.  The  conclusions  of  this  study  com- 
pletely upheld  the  program  as  beneficial  to 
the  youths  Involved  and  to  the  national  de- 
fense effort.  It  found  no  valid  Instance  of 
the  misuse  of  rifles  and  ammunition  pro- 
vided by  the  NBPRP  and  recommended  that 
the  program  be  expanded. 

If  one  In  very  two  American  households 
owns  at  least  one  gun  and  42  percent  of  our 
male  high-school  students  own  a  rifle  or 
shotgun,  this  does  not  say  that  something 
is  wrong.  This  is  not  a  "gun  craze"  but 
rather  the  demonstration  of  a  massive  fun- 
damental interest.  The  most  sensible  thing 
we  can  do  Is  to  encourage  a  healthy  Interest 
Instead  of  a  dangerous  negative  cvirtoslty. 

Sportsmen  and  the  NRA  have  accepted  this 
obligation  by  Initiating  and  conducting  fire- 


arms-safety and  hunter-safety  courses. 
Thirty-eight  states  now  have  hunter-safety 
programs.  Most  of  these  programs  are  di- 
rected towards  minors,  but  New  York  re- 
quires anyone  getting  his  first  hunting  li- 
cense to  pass  the  course.  A  study  made  In 
New  York  compared  the  accident  statistics 
of  the  twelve  years  prior  to  the  stairt  of  the 
state's  hunter-safety  program  with  the 
twelve  years  the  program  has  been  In  effect. 
Although  there  were  30  percent  more  hunters 
diu^ng  the  latter  period,  there  was  a  10  per- 
cent reduction  In  accidents  and  a  decrease  of 
351  In  fatalities.  Utah  began  hunter-safety 
traimng  in  1956  and  consequently  reduced 
hunting  accidents  from  128  In  1956  to  27  in 
1963.  The  percentage  of  accidents  caused  by 
minors  was  decreased  from  79  percent  to  12.8 
percent.  Since  making  hunter-safety  train- 
ing mandatory  for  hunters  under  twenty-one. 
New  Jersey  has  cut  Its  hunting  fatalities  in 
half.  This  is  the  kind  of  effective  gun  leg- 
islation that  the  NRA  and  gun-owners  sup- 
port. Teaching  a  person  gun  safety  reduces 
accidents.  Teaching  a  person  to  fear  guns 
Increases  the  chance  he  will  be  involved  In 
an  accident. 

The  relevance  of  the  shooting  sport  for  the 
church  arises  because  recreation  and  safety 
are  two  areas  where  Christianity  can  demon- 
strate Its  concern  for  all  phases  of  life. 
Many  churches  have  become  involved  In 
teaching  young  people  how  to  shoot  by 
sponsoring  Junior  rifle  clubs.  If  your  church 
has  one  or  two  target  shooters  among  its 
members,  this  may  be  one  way  to  utilize  their 
talents  and  at  the  same  time  promote  sports 
participation  and  safety  among  the  young 
people  of  your  community. 

There  are  other  ways  that  churches  and 
Christians  can  do  something  about  these 
concerns.  There  were  116  chiu"ch  camps 
which  sponsored  rifle-shooting  activities  In 
1965.  Communities  where  hunting  is  done 
should  zealously  encourage  hunter  safety. 
When  large  numbers  of  young  people  re- 
ceive guns  for  Christmas,  for  Instance,  there 
should  be  some  kind  of  flrearms-safety  in- 
struction for  them.  Housewives  and  people 
who  never  do  any  shooting  should  be  en- 
couraged to  learn  how  to  handle  a  gun  safely, 
even  If  they  never  Intend  to  shoot  or  own  a 
gun.  Home  safety,  which  includes  firearms 
safety,  should  be  a  concern  of  every  commu- 
nity. 

Very  recently,  a  man  was  holding  a  pistol 
which  he  thought  was.  unloaded.  His  seven- 
year-old  daughter  plajrfuUy  ran  up  to  him 
and  said,  "Shoot  me,  daddy."  A  few  hours 
later  she  was  dead.  What  makes  this  so- 
called  accident  so  tragic  Is  that  anyone  who 
has  been  taught  gun  safety  learns  that  a  gun 
Is  never  loaded  except  on  the  range  or  in 
the  field  and  that  a  gun  is  never  pointed  at 
anyone  under  any  circumstances.  An  acci- 
dent involving  a  recklessly  driven  automobUe 
would  not  be  the  fault  of  the  car.  This  acci- 
dent was  not  the  fault  of  the  gun. 

Accidents  like  this  would  never  happen  If 
people  were  taught  to  use  guns  safely.  The 
impressive  safety  record  of  shooting  compe- 
tition and  firearms-safety  instruction  verifies 
that  shooting  can  be  among  the  safest  of 
sports. 

SEIZURE  OF  AMERICAN-FLAG 
SHIPPING 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
seizure  of  American  fishing  vessels  by 
certain  Latin  American  nations  has,  I 
believe,  been  permitted  to  go  much  too 
far.    Since  1964,  certain  of  our  so-called 
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neighbors  to  the  south  have  taken  It 
upon  themselves  to  claim  sovereignty 
over  vast  expanses  of  ocean  which  have 
traditionally  and  historically  been  recog- 
nized as  being  the  high  seas  upon  which 
all  nations  are  supposed  to  be  free  to 
pursue  legitimate  and  gainful  occupa- 
tions. 

Countless  of  our  fishing  vessels  have 
been  boarded  on  the  high  seas  in  a  man- 
ner reminiscent  of  "Terry  and  the  Pi- 
rates" and  seized  by  these  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations.  The  vessel  owners  have 
then  been  subjected  to  severe  fines 
amounting  to  approximately  $250,000 
over  the  last  3  years.  In  addition 
to  these  burdensome  fines  and  license 
fees  which  have  been  assessed  un- 
der the  talse  colors  of  question- 
able claims  of  national  sovereignty, 
American  fishing  vessels  have  been  sub- 
jected to  accompanying  severe  economic 
loss.  Operating  expenses  have  increased 
substantially  owing  to  unlawful  periods 
of  detention  in  the  ports  of  these  Latin 
American  nations  following  seizure  upon 
the  high  seas.  In  addition,  there  have 
been  Instances  where  catches  of  these 
American  fishing  vessels  have  been  con- 
fiscated as  well  as  the  vessel's  fishing 
equipment  and  gear. 

These  piratelike  seizures  upon  the 
high  seas  are  not  new.  We  have 
patiently  endured  them  for  several  years 
In  the  hope  that  the  several  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  would  ultimately  see  the 
light  of  day  and  act  In  accord  with  the 
principles  of  the  family  of  nations. 
However,  it  has  become  blatantly  appar- 
ent as  a  result  of  the  seizure  of  six  Amer- 
ican fishing  vessels  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary alone  by  these  nations  that  our 
State  Department  either  cannot  or  will 
not  take  effective  remedial  action  to 
cease  this  costly  harassment  of  American 
fishermen.  American  citizens  every- 
where, and  no  less  the  American  fisher- 
man peacefully  pursuing  his  chosen  pro- 
fession upon  International  waters,  have 
a  right  to  look  to  our  Government  for 
protection,  and  If  the  executive  branch 
falls  to  be  responsive  to  this  need,  then 
It  b«hooves  the  Congress  to  act. 

Accprdlngly,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  M.  Pelly,  and  I 
today  are  introducing  identical  bills  to 
compensate  American  fishing  vessel 
owners  for  economic  losses  sustained  as 
a  result  of  these  Illegal  seizures  and  to 
make  it  mandatory  for  the  President  to 
suspend  foreign  aid  to  offending  Latin 
American  nations  unless  and  until  such 
nations  honor  our  Government's  claims 
for  reimbursement  paid  to  American 
fishing  operators  for  such  losses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  we  have  exer- 
cised admirable  restraint  in  the  face  of 
harassment  of  our  fishing  vessels  by 
these  Latin  American  nations  over  these 
many  years,  and  while  I  regret  the  ne- 
cessity to  resort  to  such  strong  measures, 
I  sincerely  believe  that  neither  as  a  na- 
tion nor  as  individuals  can  we  continue 
to  condone  what  Is  tantamount  to  piracy 
upon  the  high  seas.  The  situation  dic- 
tates the  use  of  stem  measures  to  re- 
solve this  problem  once  and  for  all  be- 
fore it  Is  allowed  to  spill  over  into  an 
area  of  possible  open  confiict  between 
American  fishermen  and  the  patrol  ves- 


sels of  these  several  Latin  American  na- 
tions. It  is  to  this  end  that  I  earnestly 
urge  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
join  with  me  and  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Washington,  Congressman 
Felly,  in  supporting  this  measure  so  as 
to  enable  American  fishermen  once  more 
to  sail  forth  from  their  home  ports  with- 
out fear  of  being  set  upon  by  naval  craft 
of  other  nations  making  extraordinary 
claims  upon  the  high  seas  which  must  re- 
main free  and  open  to  the  use  of  all 
nations.  

THE  CREDIBILITY  GAP 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  credibility  gap  more  aptly  referred 
to  as  the  truth  gap— continues  to  plague 
this  administration.  It  has.  in  my  opin- 
ion, done  more  to  cause  the  people  of 
this  country  to  lose  faith  in  it — and  in 
turn  In  our  Government — than  any 
other  single  factor. 

Yet,  this  administration  continues 
with  its  policy  of  news  management  even 
on  matters  that  cannot  long  be  kept  from 
a  people  in  search  of  the  truth. 

The  news  management  by  this  admin- 
istration was  at  its  worst  last  Friday 
when  our  beloved  astronauts  gave  their 
lives  for  their  country. 

Following  this  terrible  tragedy,  NASA 
in  customary  administration  fashion,  at- 
tempted to  manage  the  news  concerning 
the  time  lapse  inside  that  capsule  after 
fire  was  first  discovered  and  the  last 
sound  was  heard — and  did  a  horrible 
job  of  it. 

What  has  now  been  reported  by  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Star — and  not  denied  by  NASA — is  at 
complete  variance  witii  the  oflBcial  word 
put  out  by  the  Space  Agency  that  these 
gallant  men  died  instantaneously. 

Why? 

Will  such  reports  lead  to  ways  of  pre- 
venting such  accidents  in  the  future? 
They  will  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
an  adult  people — deserving  of  and  wait- 
ing for  the  truth — the  plain,  unadulter- 
ated truth— and  I  call  on  this  agency  to 
reveal  it.  In  so  doing,  it  can  possibly 
aid  in  restoring  soma  of  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  these  so- 
called  official  statements. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  __^_^_^___ 

APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISPG- 
SmON  OP  EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5,  Public  Law  115,  78th 
Congress,  and  House  Resolution  200, 
90th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
position of  Executive  Papers  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Thompson; 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Cleveland. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISPOSITION 
OP  EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  200  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  200 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dla- 
posltion  of  Executive  Ptpers  provided  for  by 
section  5  of  PubUc  Law  115,  Seventy-eighth 
Congresa,  shall  consist  at  two  members  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  to  be 
appointed  by  th«  Speaker. 


CREATING  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
TO  CONDUCT  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS OP  THE  PROB- 
LEMS OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  53  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  53 

Resolved,  That,  eflfectlve  January  3,  1967, 
there  la  hereby  created  a  select  committee  to 
be  composed  of  fifteen  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as 
chairman.  Any  vacancy  occurring  In  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  be  filled 
In  the  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations 
of  the  problems  of  all  types  of  small  business, 
existing,  arising,  or  that  may  arise,  with 
particular  reference  to  ( 1 )  the  factors  which 
have  impeded  or  may  impede  the  normal 
operations,  growth,  and  development  of  small 
business;  (2)  the  administration  of  Federal 
laws  relating  specifically  to  small  business 
to  determine  whether  such  laws  and  their 
administration  adequately  serve  the  needs  of 
small  business;  (3)  whether  Government 
agencies  adequately  serve  and  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  problems  of  small  business; 
and  (4)  to  study  and  Investigate  problems  of 
small  business  enterprises  generally,  and  to 
obtain  all  facts  possible  In  relation  thereto 
which  would  not  only  be  of  public  Interest 
but  which  would  aid  the  Congress  In  enact- 
ing remedial  legislation:  Provided,  That  the 
committee  shall  not  invade  any  subject  mat- 
ter under  active  investigation  by  any  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  may  from  time  to 
time  submit  to  the  House  such  reports  as  it 
deems  advisable  and  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  present  Congress  shall  submit  to  the 
House  its  final  report  on  the  results  of  its 
study  and  Investigation,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 
Any  report  submitted  when  the  House  Is 
not  in  session  may  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  the  House 
has  recessed  or  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  require  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses,  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  and  to  take  such 
testimony,  as  the  committee  deems  neces- 
sary. Subpenas  may  be  issued  imder  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
or  by  any  member  designated  by  such  chair- 
man,   and   may   be   served   by    any    person 


designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof  may  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses. 

Sec.  5.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quonma  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  except  two  or  more 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  p\ui>oee 
of  taking  of  evidence  Including  sworn 
testimony. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  incurred 
In  the  committee's  activities  within  the 
United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  section 
1754(b)  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  In  foreign  coim- 
trles  shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee for  expenses  of  Its  members  or  other 
members  or  employees  traveling  abroad. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  QtJiLLEN]  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  53,  is 
the  normal  resolution,  and  I  understand 
Identical  to  the  resolution  which  was  In- 
troduced in  the  opening  days  of  the  89th 
Congress  providing  for  the  creation  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
This  committee  has  been  doing  an  out- 
standing job  in  assisting  Members  with  a 
variety  of  problems  in  connection  with 
set-asides,  and  other  matters  with  which 
the  Members  are  concerned,  from  time 
to  time. 

There  are  a  number  of  us — and  I 
might  say  I  personally  am  one — in  favor 
of  making  this  a  permanent  committee. 
However,  this  resolution  does  not  so  cre- 
ate the  committee,  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  a  matter  which  Is 
under  consideration  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion program,  and  that  in  all  probability 
when  we  come  to  the  point  of  consider- 
ing legislation  for  the  reorganization  of 
Congress  in  line  with  the  hearings  that 
have  been  held  by  the  Madden-Mahoney 
committee,  this  will  be  one  of  the  sub- 
jects under  consideration  and  under  dis- 
cussion— the  creation  of  a  permanent 
standing  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say  this  resolu- 
tion is  in  line  with  what  has  been  done 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  I  would 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.   GROSS.     Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  had  a  bill  pending  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  make  this  a  permanent 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  California  say  that  he 
Is  in  favor  of  a  permanent  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  I  will  appreciate  his 
support  if  and  when  I  can  obtain  a  hear- 
ing in  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  my  bill. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments,  and  I  as- 
sure him  that  I  am  in  support  of  mak- 
ing this  a  permanent  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 


California  has  stated,  this  is  the  regular 
resolution,  adopted  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress,  which  provides  for  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
The  resolution — House  Resolution  53 — 
was  unanimously  approved  yesterday  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  first  investigative  resolu- 
tion concerning  a  committee  should  be 
for  the  Small  Business  Committee.  I 
say  this  because  yesterday  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  in  com- 
mending the  splendid  work  done  by  the 
committee,  cited  examples  recently 
called  to  their  attention  by  constituents 
of  the  serious  problems  the  small  busi- 
nessman faces  today. 

One  member  knew  of  a  foreign  firm 
making  machetes  for  the  Vietcong  who 
was  about  to  receive  a  contract  to  make 
the  same  item  for  the  DOD.  A  small 
American  company  had  been  the  con- 
tract holder. 

Another  member  of  our  committee 
knew  of  a  case  in  which  a  large  firm  had 
requested  a  small  one  to  bid  on  work 
which  the  large  one  was  intending  to 
subcontract  out.  After  the  big  company 
had  received  the  bid  and  studied  the 
specifications  it  decided  to  do  the  job  it- 
self— all  it  had  wanted  to  do  was  to  pick 
the  brains  of  the  small  company's  staff. 
Problems  like  this  require  a  Committee 
on  small  Business  that  is  vigorous  in  its 
efforts.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  committee.  Speaking  for  all  Members 
of  the  House,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Chair- 
man Joe  Evins;  and  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  Arch  Moore,  the  ranking 
minority  member;  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  their  fine  work 
in  the  past.  Their  efforts  have  done  and 
will  continue  to  do  much  for  American 
small  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  and  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  was  created  initially  in  1941  as 
as  result  of  the  problems  and  perils  faced 
by  the  Nation's  small  businessmen  dur- 
ing a  wartime  emergency  period. 

Small  business  in  a  wartime  economy 
was  faced  with  the  threat  of  being 
absorbed  and  consumed  by  the  giants  of 
business  and  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  again  faced  with 
similar  pressures  and  pitfalls  in  a  period 
of  war  and  massive  Federal  defense 
spending. 

With  the  Vietnam  war  continuing. 
America's  5  million  small  businessmen 
continue  to  be  confronted  with  difficult 
problems. 

The  need  for  a  committee  of  the  House 
to  act  as  the  protector,  defender  and 
champion  of  small  business  in  this  age 
of  giantism  and  supercharged  merchan- 
dising is  just  as  urgent  today  as  it  was 
in  World  War  II  and  even  more. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  In  the 
intervening  years  since  1941  In  strength- 
ening the  small  business  sector  in  pro- 
viding small  business  with  needed  finan- 
cial assistance,  in  assisting  small  busi- 
ness in  obtaining  its  share  of  Government 
contracts,  in  providing  management  as- 


sistance, and  in  improving  the  position 
of  small  business  generally  In  our  econ- 
omy. 

But  economic  pressures,  pitfalls  and 
perils  continue  to  threaten  the  small 
businessman  In  this  supermodem,  super- 
speed,  supersophlstlcated  business  and 
Industrial  world. 

The  small  businessmen  must  compete 
against  giants,  against  highly  perfected 
techniques  in  merchandising,  and  dis- 
tribution, egalnst  great  vertical  and 
horizontal  Integration  and  mergers, 
against  big  business  shopping  centers, 
and  against  shifting  and  exploding  pop- 
ulations. 

We  need  a  Small  Business  Committee 
In  the  House  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
small  business  for  many  reasons:  To 
conduct  studies,  to  conduct  hearings,  to 
make  investigations,  to  make  recommen- 
dations, and  to  make  reports  on  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  over 
the  years  has  performed  a  necesssu-y  and 
essential  oversight  function  in  regard  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  which 
was  created  as  a  one-stop  shop  in  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  small  busi- 
nessman in  need  of  assistance. 

This  agency  Is,  of  course,  the  source  of 
the  small  businessman's  financial,  man- 
agement, procurement,  and  other  as- 
sistance in  Government. 

Our  committee  oversees  this  agency 
and  recommends  more  effective  pro- 
grams and  policies.  Many  of  our  rec- 
ommendations have  been  adopted. 

These  recommendations  include  these, 
which  were  adopted :  increased  tax  bene- 
fits for  small  businessmen.  Increased  ad- 
vantages In  Federal  procurement  policies, 
Increased  assistance  to  small  business- 
men forced  to  move  because  of  urban 
renewal  and  Federal  highway  construc- 
tion, increased  financial  assistance  for 
the  smaller  small  businessmen,  and  a 
broadening  of  the  economic  opportunity 
loan  program  to  include  all  sections  of 
our  Nation. 

Our  committee  Is '  constantly  working 
to  find  ways  to  assist  the  small  business- 
man in  surviving  against  the  growth  of 
giant  monopolies. 

A  larger  share  of  Government  con- 
tracts— Government  procurement — for 
small  business  is  a  constant  source  of 
study  and  concern  by  our  committee. 

Since  the  Small  Business  Committee 
was  formed,  the  small  business  share  of 
Federal  defense  procurement  has  risen 
dramatically — from  approximately  8 
percent  In  1941  to  21.8  percent  last  fiscal 
year. 

Our  goal  is  25  percent  of  Federal  de- 
fense procurement  for  small  business. 
There  must  be  no  slackening  In  this 
effort— no  relaxation  of  our  efforts  and 
our  vigil.  We  must  continue  to  focus 
the  spotlight  of  congressional  Inquiry 
and  concern  on  all  Federal  agencies  and 
their  procurement  policies  and  programs 
to  assure  the  small  businessman  his  share 
of  contracts. 

Small  business  continues  to  face  prob- 
lems in  obtaining  loans  to  finance  the 
improvements  and  expansions  it  requires 
to  meet  the  test  of  today's  highly  com- 
petitive merchandising.  Our  committee 
Is  constantly  studying  this  problem  and 
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rr>f»icir\g  recommendations  in  regard  to 
general  economic  policy — and  to  the 
SBA  in  regard  to  their  loan  policies  and 
programs. 

Urban  problems  have  resulted  in  dis- 
location and  displacement  of  many  small 
businessmen.  Our  committee  has  made 
a  continuing  study  and  analysis  of  tiiese 
problems — and  there  have  been  improve- 
ments in  laws  and  regulations  relating 
to  assisting  the  small  businessman  in 
relocating  and  renewing  his  business.  In 
this  Congress  our  committee  hopes  to 
make  a  special  study  of  the  problems  of 
the  small  businessman  In  rural  and 
small-town  America. 

Our  committee  is  constantly  studying 
the  tax  structure  and  making  recom- 
mendations in  an  effort  to  ease  the  pres- 
sures on  the  small  businessman  and  give 
y,\m  every  break  possible.  The  Small 
Business  Committee  has  played  an  Im- 
portant role  in  easing  the  tax  structures 
that  were  Impeding  the  growth  of  the 
small  businessman. 

This  committee,  for  exsunple,  recom- 
mended that  tlie  repeal  of  the  percent 
investment  credit  include  a  provision  to 
give  the  small  businessman  a  break — and 
such  a  provision  was  adopted. 

Oiur  committee  is  constantly  probing 
and  pressing  to  assist  the  small  business- 
man faced  with  a  variety  of  problems,  de- 
pending upon  the  nature  of  his  business. 
For  example,  in  the  89th  Congress,  these 
special  studies  included  hearings  and  rec- 
onmendations  on  small  businesses  in  the 
tool  and  die  industry,  in  the  communica- 
tions field,  in  ti«nsportation,  in  com 
marketing,  in  plywood,  in  dairying — and 
the  list  is  longer. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  is  a 
service  committee.  We  serve  the  small 
businessmen  who  are  your  constituents. 
We  assist  them  with  special  problems  at 
SBA — in  procurement  and  in  varied  other 
areas  throughout  Government. 

All  of  the  major  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy are  represented  in  the  Congress  by 
committees  and  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  departments.  Agriculture  has 
a  committee  and  a  department;  labor  has 
a  committee  and  a  department.  Some 
say  big  business  has  a  department — the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Small  business  deserves  the  same  rep- 
resentation—and our  committee  provides 
the  representation  in  the  Congress. 

Our  committee  through  the  years  has 
carried  out  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress — a  policy  reafBrmed  time  and 
again — that  the  Congress  aid,  assist,  and 
counsel  the  small  businessmen  of 
America. 

The  need  for  our  committee  is  continu- 
ing—and intensifying— as  our  economy 
grows  more  complex,  particularly  in  war- 
time. 

Our  committee  must  assist  the  small 
businessman  in  adjusting  to  the  world  of 
the  computers  and  converting  them  to 
his  own  use  as  a  weapon  against  giantism 
and  bit  merchandising;  in  coping  with 
the  growing  world  of  franchising;  in 
holding  his  own  against  increasing  eco- 
nomic concentration ;  in  competing  in  to- 
day's highly  competitive  business  and  in- 
dustrial world  against  these  giants;  and 
in  solving  his  problems  in  urban,  small 
town,  and  rural  areas. 

We  will  continue  to  study  these  prob- 
lems and  to  recommend  action. 


We  will  continue  to  champion  the 
cause  of  small  business. 

We  wiU  continue  to  work  in  behalf  of 
small  business. 

This  committee  is  needed — and  I 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  passage  by  the 
House  of  the  resolution  re-creating  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
many  kind  and  glowing  tributes  to  the 
work  of  the  committee  were  voiced  by 
Members  of  the  House. 

In  my  opinion  all  Of  these  were  de- 
served. Chairman  Jos  L.  Evins  has  done 
an  outstanding  job.  As  a  result  of  his 
leadership  and  the  cooperation  of  our 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr..  the  committee  is  a 
model  of  bipartisan  harmony.  Speaker 
McCoRMACK  has  continued  to  appoint 
Members  of  outstanding  ability  to  the 
committee.  The  chah-man  has  assem- 
bled a  staff  whose  diligence  and  com- 
petence mirror  his  own  concern  for  the 
complex  problems  confronting  today's 
small  businessman. 

The  service  aspects  of  the  committee 
are  well  known.  Hundreds  of  Members 
each  year  secure  valuable  assistance  for 
their  small  business  oonstituents  by  re- 
ferring problems  to  the  committee  for 
investigation. 

Perhaps  the  aspect  of  the  committee  s 
work  which  is  not  sufficiently  known  is 
the  extreme  scope  of  its  operations. 
Small  business  problems  occur  in  virtual- 
ly every  sector  of  our  Nation's  economy. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  an  aspect  of  busi- 
ness or  industry,  finance  or  international 
trade,  which  does  not  include  small  busi- 
nessmen as  a  vital  force.  Consequently 
the  committee's  activities  extend  to  an 
impressive  number  of  ureas. 

Illustrative  of  the  scope  of  the  com- 
mittee's activities  are  the  almost  10,000 
pages  of  printed  hearings  and  reports  re- 
sulting from  the  committee's  work  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress.    The  subject  mat- 
ter covered  within  tihese  pages  ranges 
from  small  business  problems  resulting 
from   urban   renewal   in   the   Nation's 
largest  metropolitan  areas  to  small  busi- 
ness problems  arising  from  the  market- 
ing and  storage  of  corn,  vital  to  so  many 
midwestem  towns  and  farming  commu- 
nities.   Also  included  are  small  business 
problems  of  the  tool  and  die  industry — 
the  wellsprlng  of  the  Nation's  industrial 
might— together    with    small    business 
problems  in  communications,  transpor- 
tation, and  distribution.    The  committee 
has  updated  a  most  oomprehensive  com- 
pilation of  antitrust  legislation  impor- 
tant to  small  business  as  well  as  the  most 
comprehensive  study  of  petroleum  mar- 
keting and  its  effect  on  small  business 
ever  published. 

Certain  of  the  activities  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Jutlce,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Federal 


Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
the  Department  of  ttie  Interior,  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  including 
its  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  have  all  been 
studied  by  the  committee  for  their  ef- 
fect upon  small  businesses. 

Nor  were  these  merely  superficial  ex- 
peditions. As  a  result  of  the  hearings 
of  the  committee  and  its  subcommittees 
a  nimiber  of  industries  have  changed 
their  policies  and  Federal  agencies  have 
undertaken  new  programs,  adopted  new 
policies  helpful  to  small  business,  and 
corrected  activities  detrimental  to 
smaller  firms. 

Measured  by  any  yardstick  the  work 
of  the  committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Joe  Evms  was  outstanding.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  I  look  for- 
ward to  participating  in  what,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  a  continuation  of  its  enormous 
assistance  to  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  have  further  re- 
quests for  time? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  regardtog  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  which  has 
been  the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Communlcationa  -Cgpunission.  the  De- 
partrfient  of  Justice,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
dommission,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Bureau   of    the   Budget,   the   National 


MEMBERS  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
TO  CONDUCT  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS OF  PROBLEMS  OP 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  53,  90th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee  To  Conduct 
Studies  and  Investigations  of  the  Prob- 
lems of  Small  Business  the  following 
Members  of  the  House:  Mr.  Evins  of 
Tennessee,  chairman;  Mr.  Patman,  of 
Texas;  Mr.  Multer,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Steed,  of  Oklahoma;  Mr.  Kluczynski, 
of  Illinois;  Mr.  Dingell,  of  Michigan; 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa;  Mr.  Corman,  of 
California;  Mr.  Irwin,  of  Connecticut; 
Mr.  MooRE,  of  West  Virginia;  Mr.  Conte. 
of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Broyhill,  of 
North  Carolina;  Mr.  Horton,  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Morton,  of  Maryland;  Mr. 
Burton,  of  Utah. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  DR.  JOHN  E. 

YANNAKAKIS 

Mr.  DICKINSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  private  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  John  E.  Yannakakls,  who  has 
been  employed  in  the  department  of  ob- 
stetrics and  gs^ecology  at  DePaul  Hos- 
pital in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  since  April  8, 
1966. 

After  completing  medical  school  in 
Greece,  Dr.  Yannakakls  served  for  30 
months  as  a  medical  officer  in  the  Greek 
Army.  He  entered  the  United  States  on 
January  2,  1960,  as  an  exchange  visitor 
and  was  here  until  July  8,  1965,  when  he 
and  his  American  wife  and  two  children 
returned  to  Greece.  He  received  a  waiver 
for  the  2 -year  residency  requirement  be- 
cause of  hardship  and  returned  here  with 
his  family  on  a  permanent  immigrant 
visa  on  February  18, 1966. 

Because  of  the  requirements  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, Dr.  Yannakakls  needs  to  become 
an  American  citizen  in  order  to  practice 
medicine  there.  From  the  information 
I  have  on  hand,  he  would  be  a  credit  to 
his  profession  and  I  am  therefore  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  to  enable  him  to 
become  a  naturalized  citizen  as  soon  as 
possible. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  DR.  NARA- 
YANAN AND  HIS  FAMILY 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  private  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Narayanan  and  his 
family.  Formerly  a  professor  of  zoology 
at  Christian  College  in  Madras,  India, 
in  1961  Dr.  Narayanan  received  a  Ful- 
bright  travel  grant  for  study  in  the 
United  States.  In  1964,  he  received  his 
Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Kansas, 
and  returned  to  India  to  continue  his 
teaching  and  research.  Dr.  Narayanan's 
field  of  special  interest  is  concerned  with 
the  growth  and  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system  in  embryos.  The  doctor's  re- 
search has  Involved  microsurgery  on 
chick  embryos;  this  sort  of  experimenta- 
tion deals  with  fundamental  issues  of  the 
relation  of  the  nervous  system  to  be- 
havior. It  is  hoped  that  such  research 
can  be  eventually  useful  for  an  imder- 
standing  of  human  normal  and  patholog- 
ical nerve  function. 

It  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Narayanan's 
field  is  a  very  sophisticated  one;  and 
upon  his  return  to  India,  he  found  that 
there  were  virtually  no  opportunities  for 
him  to  employ  his  technical  knowledge 
and  skills  in  neurobiology  within  Ills  own 
country.  Consequently,  he  began  to  ex- 
plore opportunities  for  productive  work 
in  his  field  outside  India.  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis  anticipated  a  key 
vacancy  in  its  department  of  biology  in 


the  summer  of  1966,  and  It  seemed  that 
Dr.  Narayanan  was  one  of  the  few  men 
in  the  world  who  could  fill  this  vacancy 
vrtth  competence.  Dr.  Narayanan  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  from  Washing- 
ton University,  and  planned  to  come  to 
the  United  States  in  1966,  2  years  after 
he  had  returned  to  India.  However,  the 
doctor's  reentry  to  the  United  States  was 
hastened  a  year  when  he  accepted,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  an  appointment  as  a  visiting 
professor  there  during  the  academic  year 
1965-66.  Evidently  an  unexpected  va- 
cancy had  arisen  in  the  doctor's  special 
area  of  competence;  and  Dr.  Narayanan 
felt  that  to  refuse  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas at  that  time  would  have  been  sheer 
disloyalty  on  his  part.  The  doctor 
planned  to  return  to  the  United  States 
a  year  early,  and  did  so  in  August  1965. 
To  finance  his  family's  trip  over  here,  he 
had  to  sell  all  his  property,  and  quite 
effectively  cut  his  ties  with  India.  He 
anticipated  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States,  since  he  had  accepted  a 
permanent  position  with  Washington 
University  after  his  two  semesters  at  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  where  the 
problems  started.  Since  Dr.  Narayanan 
had  not  resided  in  his  native  country  for 
2  years  after  leaving  the  United  States  In 
1964,  he  was  not  legally  eligible  for  a  per- 
manent resident  visa.  However,  he  was 
unaware  of  this  restriction,  and  his  com- 
munication with  the  U.S.  consulate  did 
not  reveal  this  difficulty.  The  doctor  and 
his  family  came  over  here,  and  he  had 
spent  the  last  year  at  the  University  of 
Kansas.  He  is  now  residing  in  St.  Louis 
and  working  at  Washington  University. 
His  wife  is  also  a  scientist,  and  is  work- 
ing on  a  research  £issistantship  in  bio- 
chemical genetics  toward  her  Pli.  D. 
People  who  have  worked  with  the  doctor 
and  who  know  him  and  his  family  attest 
to  his  fine  character  and  to  the  signifi- 
cant contribution  which  he  is  making  in 
a  vital  field  of  research.  Yet,  because  he 
spent  only  14  months  in  India  before  re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  he  and  his 
family  are  now  scheduled  for  deporta- 
tion on  August  13, 1967. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
action  Is  causing  undue  hardship  to  Dr. 
Narayanan.  His  competence  in  a  highly 
specialized  field  is  not  in  demand  in  In- 
dia. While  he  could  resume  his  teaching 
career  there,  as  he  attempted  to  do,  he 
would  remain  frustrated  and  would  im- 
doubtedly  continue  his  efforts  to  leave 
the  country  for  a  place  where  he  could 
practice  his  specialty.  India  would  un- 
doubtedly gain  little  by  his  forced  return. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  technical  skills 
are  in  demand  in  this  country,  and  could 
be  put  to  good  use.  Washington  Univer- 
sity houses  a  laboratory  wtilch  is  both  a 
pioneer  and  a  major  world  center  for  this 
type  of  research;  it  is  one  of  three  such 
laboratories  in  the  country,  and  is  provid- 
ing leadership  in  this  area.  The  im- 
portance of  its  work  is  attested  by  major 
support  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
There  Is  substantial  reason  to  believe  that 
these  embryological  studies  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  and  motility  in  prenatal 
stages  will  shed  light  on  congenital  fail- 
ures of  the  human  nervous  system  in 
spastic  dysf miction  and  on  disorders  of 


the  muscles  and  joints  such  as  in  mus- 
cular dystrophy.  Since  the  benefits  de- 
riving from  such  research  are  applicable 
worldwide.  Dr.  Narayanan  can  make  no 
greater  contribution  than  to  apply  his 
competence  at  this  strategic  center.  His 
continued  research  there  would  be  of  un- 
doubted benefit  to  this  coimtry.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  grant  to  Dr.  Narayanan  and 
his  family  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  certain  that  they 
could  make  a  very  fine  and  worthwhile 
contribution;  my  bill  would  allow  the 
doctor  to  continue  to  employ  his  talents 
in  a  field  of  research  which  is  vital  to  us 
all. 


FROM  CHAOS  TO  COSMOS 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fn»n 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Donald  Rotunda,  a  student  at  George- 
town University,  who  is  a  resident  of 
Blue  Island,  111.,  has  concentrated  his 
research  on  the  problems  in  the  Far 
East.  He  has  contributed  a  most  timely 
article  to  the  winter  1967  issue  of  View- 
point, published  by  the  Georgetown 
University  Press.  Mr.  Rotunda  was  a 
delegate  to  both  the  Harvard  University 
and  McGill  University  Conference  on 
China  in  1966.  I  believe  his  essay  on 
oriental  thought  would  be  fascinating  to 
many  of  the  Members. 

The  essay  follows: 
From  Chaos  to  Cosmos  :  The  Phiu>sopht  or 
History   op   Chtj   Hsi 

(By  Donald  Rotunda) 

Does  history  give  us  any  Information  about 
our  own  prospects?  And  It  It  does,  what  Is 
the  burden  of  It?  Dote  it  speU  out  for  us  an 
inexorable  doom,  which  we  can  merely  await 
with  folded  hands — resigning  ourselves,  as 
best  we  may,  to  a  fate  that  we  cannot  avert 
or  even  modify  by  our  own  efforta?  Or  doee 
It  inform  us,  not  of  certainties,  but  of  prob- 
abUltles,  or  bare  possibilities,  in  our  own 
future?  The  above  questions,'  all  asked  by 
Arnold  Toynbee,  converge  In  the  larger,  single 
question:  Is  there  meaning  In  history? 

Some  historians  deny  any  meaning  In  the 
totality  of  history  by  their  conviction  of  his- 
tory being  an  unique  experience.  However, 
all  philosophers  say  that  if  sometliing  is 
unique  we  cannot  know  It,  cannot  communi- 
cate it  or  even  be  aware  of  It,  for  we  are 
aware,  we  communicate  and  we  know  by 
placing  things  in  categories.  We  therefore 
cannot  go  along  with  the  viewpoint  that  his- 
tory Is  an  unique  experience  simply  because 
we  categorize  historical  events  and  because 
of  this  we  know,  we  are  aware,  and  we  com- 
municate history.  In  answer  to  our  original 
question  of  la  there  any  meaning  in  lilstory, 
we  can  now  give  a  definite  "yes." 

From  these  observations  we  can  arrive  at  a 
definition  of  what  we  speclficaUy  mean  when 
we  use  the  term,  "phlloeophy  of  history."  By 
this  we  mean  "a  systematic  interpretation  of 
universal  history  in  accordance  with  a  prin- 
ciple by  which  historical  events  and  succee- 
sions   are   unified   and   directed   towards   an 


^  Arnold  Toynbee,  Civilization  on  Trial  and 
The  World  and  the  West.  Meridian,  1962.  p. 
37. 
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ultimate  meaning."  •  Such  a  definition  raises 
the  ultimate  question  concerning  the  first 
and  the  last  of  things,  and  obviously,  there 
is  no  ultimate  answer  to  a  question  of  this 
natiue.  Hence,  there  are  many  philosophies 
of  history  Just  as  there  are  many  philosophies. 
Their  value  lies  not  In  the  answers  they  give 
but  In  the  questions  they  raise. 

This  paper  Is  concerned  with  one  philoso- 
phy of  history  from  the  many  that  are  avail- 
able. This  Is  the  philosophy  of  history  of 
Chu  Hsl,  a  Chinese  philosopher  who  lived 
from  1130  to  1200  AX>. 

In  order  to  understand  Chu  Hal's  philoso- 
phy of  history  we  need  to  consider  his  Eastern 
viewpoint  and  realize  Its  difference  from  our 
traditional  Western  values. 

The  problem  of  Chu  Hsl's  hlstorlclsm  (and 
also  his  methistorlclsm  which  is  the  primary 
concern  of  this  paper)  is  that  history  does 
not  necessitate  man  and  It  takes  place  with- 
out man.  Man  Is  the  recorder,  not  the  actor 
of  history.  Indeed,  history  acts  upon  him. 
History  Is  not  only  what  happened  but  also 
what  will  happen.  It  Is  the  totality  of  the 
activity  of  the  universe. 

History.  In  this  Eastern  sense,  does  not 
mean  "the  activities  of  man"  as  It  is  nor- 
mally understood  In  the  Western  tradition. 
History  to  Chu  Hsl  concerns  the  events  of 
the  universe — how  the  universe  came  to  be. 
Its  continuing  evolution,  and  what  it  will  be 
eventually.  We  must  remember  then,  that 
the  basis  of  Chu  Hsl's  philosophy  is  the 
unity  of  nature.  The  nature  of  man  and  the 
wide  coemic  outlook  are  one.  It  is  this  per- 
spective which  iB  necessary  for  a  proper 
tmderstandlng  of  Chinese  philosophy  in 
general  and  Chu  Hsl's  philosophy  in 
particular. 

Finally,  among  those  characteristics  of 
Chu  Hsl  which  are  necessary  to  know  In  a 
proper  approach  to  his  philosophy,  we  should 
realize  his  concept  of  time.  In  the  eyes  of 
Westerners,  Chu  Hsl's  philosophy  of  history 
is  actually  a  philosophy  of  non-history  for 
the  traditional  concept  of  history  in  the  West 
iB  a  succession  of  events  progressing  along  a 
linear  path.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the 
Christian  Influence  which  sees  history  start- 
ing at  a  particular  event  (the  creation)  and 
then  progressing  (through  the  fall,  the 
crucifixion,  and  eventually  to  salvation) 
along  a  straight  line.  For  Chu  Hsl,  time 
never  was  present  to  begin  with.  The  events 
of  the  cosmos  do  not  take  place  on  a  linear 
progression  but  rather  the  route  Is  circular 
with  history  (cosmic  activity)  constantly 
and  endlessly  repeating  Itself.  The  Western 
notion  of  time  must  be  erased  before  Chu 
Hsl  can  be  understood.^ 

Chu  Hsl's  philosophy  of  history  Is  a  meta- 
hlstorlclsm;  that  Is,  he  tries  to  see  order  In 
chaoe.  His  philosophy  of  history  looks  be- 
yond the  historical  and  tries  to  give  and  ex- 
plain a  theory  of  the  universe.  Chu  Hsl  had 
no  specific  philosophy  of  history,  however. 
That  Is  to  say,  he  wrote  no  book  which  could 
properly  be  titled  a  phUoeophy  at  history. 
But  he  did  have  a  physics,  a  metaphysics,  a 
cosmology,  and  an  ethics  among  bis  slxty-alx 
volumes,  from  which  could  be  located  and 
extracted  a  phlloeophy  of  history.  The  rea- 
son for  this  Is  quite  evident  when  we  remem- 
ber that  metaphysics  Is  that  which  lies  be- 
yond the  physical  and  tries  to  explain  the 
physlcalf'ln  a  broader  sense,  metaphysics  Is 
an  explanation  of  the  visible,  and  philoso- 
phy of  history  Is  consequently  a  branch  of 


metaphysics.  That  is,  it  is  an  enterprise  of 
metaphysical  analysis  eiamlnlng  those  as- 
pects of  existent  things  that  are  said  to  be 
"historical."  *  Philosophy  of  history  can  be 
extracted  also  from  a  cosmology  which  is 
Itself  a  branch  of  metaphysics  and  concerns 
Itself  with  order  and  harmony  in  a  syste- 
matic universe.  Finally,  from  ethics,  which 
is  a  discipline  concerned  with  the  proper  ac- 
tivity and  direction  of  Individuals  and 
groups,  we  can  completely  form  the  philos- 
ophy of  history  of  Chu  Hsl. 

The  value  of  any  papar  studying  the  past 
lies  In  Its  aid  to  an  understanding  of  the 
present.  Our  obvious  need  for  such  an  un- 
derstanding is  evident  by  the  Intellectual 
poverty  of  the  West  about  the  whole  East, 
both  past  and  present.  There  Is  another 
reason  for  considering  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory of  Chu  Hsl  in  our  present  age.  Ellade 
stated  the  situation  exactly  when  he  com- 
mented that  "With  us,  It  is  an  old  convic- 
tion that  Western  Philosophy  is  dangerously 
close  to  'provincializing'  Itself  (if  the  expres- 
sion be  permitted)  :  first  by  jealously  iso- 
lating Itself  in  its  own  tradition  and  Ignor- 
ing, for  example,  the  problems  and  solution 
of  Oriental  thoughts;  second  by  its  obstinate 
refusal  to  recognize  any  'situations'  except 
those  of  the  man  in  the  historical  civiliza- 
tions, in  defiance  of  the  experience  of  'primi- 
tive* societies." » 

The  development  of  the  philosophy  that 
reached  its  epitome  with  Chu  Hsl  can  be 
traced  as  far  back  as  the  Tang  dynasty  (A.  D. 
618-907) .  However,  it  WHS  with  the  successor 
Sung  dynasty  (960-1279),  that  Neo-Confu- 
clanlsm  flowered  with  the  five  great  Neo- 
Confuclan  philosophers  whose  Ideas,  taken 
together,  form  the  basis  of  Chu  Hsl's  system. 
It  Is  Irrelevant  within  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  go  into  the  particular  ideas  of  these  Sung 
scholars  preceding  Chu  Hsl,  but  it  Is  relevant 
to  remember  that  after  the  varied  ideas  pre- 
sented by  the  Tang  and  Sung  Neo-Confu- 
clanlsts,  the  time  became  ripe  for  a  summa- 
tion of  what  had  gone  before.  Someone  was 
needed  to  organize  and  unify  what  had  been 
said  Into  one  great  systam.  That  person  was 
Chu  Hsl,  "the  most  Influential  single  Chinese 
philosopher  In  the  last  thousand  years." ' 
Chu  Hsl's  philosophy  is  the  sununation  and 
syntheses  of  Neo-Confucian  thought  before 
his  time. 

We  must  consider  Chu  Hsl's  metaphysics 
(and  hence,  necessarily,  his  physics)  as  an 
Introduction  to  his  philosophy  of  history  for 
this  Is  the  basis  upon  which  his  whole  system 
Is  founded. 

What  Westerners  commonly  call  "meta- 
physics" Chu  Hsl  calls  "above  form"  (hsing 
erh  shang) .  The  physical  Is  referred  by  Chu 
Hsl  as  "below  form"  {haing  erh  hsia) .  What 
is  "below  form"  lies  within  the  bounds  of 
time  and  space  and  exists;  what  is  "above 
form"  Is  whatever  transcends  time  and  space 
and  subslstB.' 

Considering  first  of  all  what  is  "above 
form"  we  find  that  the  first  principle  which 
transcends  all  ordinary  human  distinctions 
is  described  as  the  "Supreme  Ultimate"  (t'ai 
Chi)  .•  The  Supreme  Ultimate  is  not  a  physi- 
cal something  then,  but  rather  a  metaphysi- 
cal entity  used  to  explBln  the  physical. 

The  Supreme  Ultimate  consists  of  what  Is 
called  the  "Law"  or  "li."  Li  Is  the  law  which 
governs  all  things.  Etery  object,  to  exist, 
to  be  an  object,  has  a  li  which  makes  that 
object  what  It  is.    Furthermore,  within  each 


object  the  Supreme  Ultimate  Is  contained 
In  Its  entirety.  In  order  to  better  understand 
this  and  before  we  go  directly  Into  li.  we  will 
now  mention  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Sunreme  Ultimate. 

The  Supreme  Ultimate  exists  externally; 
it  holds  no  fixed  position  in  space,  and  yet  all 
laws  (li)  are  completely  within  it."  Every- 
thing  that  exists  must  have  its  own  govern- 
ing law  and  at  the  same  time  contain  the 
Supreme  Ultimate,  which  Is  composed  of  all 
the  Individual  laws  taken  together. 

Li  is  probably  the  most  central  conception 
in  Chu  Hsl's  philosophical  system,  for  'ii"  u 
"without  birth  and  is  indestructible."  z,i 
composes  a  kind  of  world  of  its  own  that  is 
"pure,  empty,  vast,  without  form  .  .  .  and 
unable  to  create  anything." '"  Li  meaning 
"Law"  comes  from  the  fact  that  everything 
that  exists  has  its  own  rule  of  existence  and 
this  rule  is  its  law.  Li  is  part  of  the  Su- 
preme Ultimate  and  therefore  is  a  meta- 
physical concept.  The  very  nature  of  li  is 
that  it  explains  the  nature  of  the  world  and 
things  in  the  world:  Li  makes  things  what 
they  are. 

Everything  In  the  universe,  natural  or 
man-made,  has  a  law  which  causes  it  to  be 
what  It  is."  Moreover,  before  the  thing 
exists,  the  law  of  It  exists.  Indeed,  just  as 
the  Supreme  Ultimate,  law  always  existed. 
Chu  Hsl  says  that  "If  we  are  to  pin  down  the 
word  Law,  neither  'existence'  nor  'non-exist- 
ence' may  be  attributed  to  it.  For  before 
Heaven  and  Earth  'existed'  it  already  was  as 
it  is."  1= 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  law 
Is  that  it  applies  "to  the  individual  and  also 
to  the  universe,  to  the  Many  and  to  the 
one." "  From  this  we  can  perhaps  better 
understand  what  we  said  about  each  object 
having  its  own  law  and  yet  within  each  ob- 
ject the  Supreme  Ultimate  is  contained  In  its 
entirety;  for  the  universe  as  a  whole  there 
is  only  one  law. 

Having  considered  the  "above  form"  of  Chu 
Hsl's  metaphysics,  we  now  shall  turn  to  the 
"below  form" — the  physical.  The  "below 
form"  has  shape  and  actuality  and  is  called 
"ch'i"  which  means  "matter"  or  "ether." 
Ch'i  is  the  medium  which  enables  li  to  pro- 
duce.    It  explains  change. 

In  order  for  things  to  exist,  li  and  ch'i 
combine  with  each  other  to  form  individual 
things;  without  li  there  could  be  no  differ- 
entiation of  ch'i  into  separate  objects.  Chu 
Hsl  himself  writes;  "Men  or  things  at  the 
moment  of  their  production,  must  receive 
this  li  in  order  that  they  have  a  particular 
Nature  (hsing)  of  their  own;  they  must  re- 
ceive this  ch'i  in  order  that  they  may  have 
form.""  Ch'i  constitutes  the  substance  ol 
our  physical  existence,  but  is  not  limited  to 
concrete,  tangible  matter. 

Prom  this  account  of  Chu  Hsl's  metaphysi- 
cal conceptions  there  are  some  important 
conclusions  that  we  can  draw.  First  of  all 
we  note  that  Chu  Hsl's  metaphysics  is  dual- 
Istic  between  the  immaterial  and  the  mate- 
rial, the  li  and  the  ch'i.  Secondly,  we  should 
also  note  that  this  dualism  is  not  antagonis- 
tic. As  Bruce  points  out,  "li  and  ch'i  are 
Interdependent  and  complementary  to  each 
other.  Law  pervades  matter  In  its  directing 
principle  and  matter  furnishes  Law  with  Its 
means  of  manifestation." »  Remembering 
that  above  we  explained  that  Chu  Hsl  con- 
sidered Law  in  metaphysical  priority  over 
Matter  (although  in  practicality  there  is  no 
precedence)   since  there  is  an  eternal  gen- 
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eration  of  Matter  by  Law,  we  can  easily  see 
that  the  dualism  of  Chu  Hsl  transforms  Itself 
Into  a  monism.  This  is  because  the  ultimate 
source  of  Matter  is  law  and  hence  the  Su- 
preme Ultimate.  Understood  in  this  sense, 
the  Supreme  Ultimate  has  thelstlc  Implica- 
tions. The  Supreme  Ultimate  is  not  God, 
however,  (as  Leibniz  incorrectly  beUeved) 
since  God  implies  a  linear  progress  and  Chu 
Hsl  did  not  beUeve  in  such  an  Idea  of  prog- 
ress. Considering  yet  another  possibility  of 
categorizing  Chu  Hsl's  philosophy,  we  can 
note  Bruce  who  emphasizes  that  this  monism 
"whatever  It  Is,  Is  not  Materialism  .... 
For  again,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
law  which  we  are  discussing  is  ethical;  It  Is 
Love,  Righteousness,  Reverence,  and  Wis- 
dom. This  according  to  Chu  Hsl  Is  the 
ultimate  element  In  the  universe.  Moral 
Law  pervades  all  matter  a£  the  ruling  and 
directing  principle.  Such  a  conception  In 
Itself,  is  far  removed  from  materialism."" 
Thus  we  find,  following  the  traditional  com- 
plications of  Chinese  philosophy,  that  Chu 
Hsl's  system  is  at  once  dualistic,  monistic, 
pantheistic,  and  even  something  of  material- 
istic, although  it  Is  wrong  to  say  that  it  Is 
any  one  of  these.  Rather,  it  is  all  of  them — 
at  once. 

We  now  can  examine  Chu  Hsl's  philosophi- 
cal explanation  of  the  origin  and  continua- 
tion of  the  universe. 

Although  Chu  Hal's  system  can  be  regarded 
in  some  sense  as  dualistic,  this  dualism  in 
the  ultimate   Is  an  Impossible  conception. 
Li  and  ch'i  must  have  a  larger  and  more 
fundamental  unity  in  which  they  can  unite 
B5  the  Final  Cause  of  all  things."    This  Su- 
preme Ultimate  in  Chinese  U  called  "t'ai  chi" 
and    comes    from    the    Confucian    Book    of 
Changes   which,   when    Interpreted    by   the 
Sung  philosophers,  results  In  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  Pinal  Cause.    The  Infinite  and 
Supreme  Ultimate   are   two   names  for  the 
same  concept.    The  Supreme  L'ltlmate  con- 
sists of  law.  Indeed,  is  the  greatest  or  highest 
law,  and  thus  Is  inunaterial  and  la  not  bound 
by  time  or  space.    Since  the  Supreme  Ulti- 
mate In  the  form  of  li  combines  with  ch'i  to 
form  the  things  of  the  universe,  the  final 
cause  in  the  form  of  the  Supreme  Ultimate 
Is  inherent  in  ch'i  (Matter  or  Ether).    Ether 
and  the  Supreme  Ultimate  are  apparently 
co-existent,  or  else  they  are  so  close  that  the 
name  of  Supreme  Ultimate  Is  also  applied  to 
Ether.     Here  then  Is  another  Illustration  that 
the  dualism  of  Chu  Hsi  is  not  antagonistic. 
Finally,  since  the  Supreme  Ultimate  is  Li  and 
is  inherent  in  everything  that  ch'i  Is  in,  the 
Supreme  Ultimate  Is  therefore  Inherent  In 
everything  and  the  ultimate  of  all  things — 
the  final  cause.    It  is  the  apex  and  source  of 
creation,  the  pivot  from  which  the  cosmos 
turns  and  the  center  of  the  universe. 

The  U  of  the  Supreme  Ultimate  governs 
the  two  states  of  Movement  (tuns')  and  Qui- 
escence (ching)  which  are  found  existing 
Within  the  physical  world.  Ether,  which  In 
this  sense  Is  also  the  Supreme  Ultimate, 
passes  through  alternate  phases  of  the  law 
of  Movement  and  the  law  of  Quiescence. 
From  this  alternation  appear  the  yin  (pas- 
sivity) and  the  yang  (activity).  From  the 
yin,  negative  Ether  is  generated  {yin  ch'i)  and 
from  the  yang.  positive  Ether  Is  generated 
(yang  ch'i) .  The  concrete  representation  of 
both  of  these  are  the  Two  Forms  (sometimes 
called  the  Two  Modes) .  The  Two  Forms  are 
Earth  (the  ground  Itself)  and  Heaven  (the 
atmosphere,  sky).  Earth  is  formed  mostly 
from  yin;  Heaven  is  formed  mostly  from  yang. 
These  combine  to  form  the  Five  Elements 
(or  Five  Five  Agents) ;  the  Five  Elements  are 
corporeal  Ether  or  "chih"  and  they  are  fire, 
water,  earth,  wood  and  metal."  These  Five 
Agents  combine  eternally  In  different  propor- 


tions to  produce  the  infinite  number  of  sepa- 
rate objects  in  the  world.  It  Is  In  this  way 
that  our  physical  universe  (Heaven  and 
Earth)  came  into  being.  The  origin  of  the 
universe  comes  therefore,  from  the  First 
Cause  (Supreme  Ultimate)  and  from  the  ac- 
tivity of  those  things  subordinate  to  the 
Supreme  Ultimate.  To  sum  up.  the  Supreme 
Ultimate  possesses  all  the  Laws  governing  the 
Five  Elements  and  the  yin  and  the  yang.  If 
we  look  for  priority  in  this  system,  we  see 
that  Chu  Hsi  considered  the  Immaterial  Su- 
preme Ultimate  and  the  material  Two  Forms 
as  co-exlstent,  but  the  Two  Forms  are  sub- 
ordinate to,  and  derive  their  existence  from, 
the  Supreme  Ultimate."  Also,  we  find  that 
the  First  Cause  (Supreme  Ultimate)  of  the 
universe  if  identical  with  what  Chu  Hsi  calls 
Tao  or  Moral  Law  and  those  principles  which 
constitute  the  Moral  Law  (Love,  Righteous- 
ness, Reverence,  Wisdom)  are  really  attri- 
butes of  the  Supreme  Ultimate." 

The  two  most  characteristic  and  funda- 
mental qualities  of  the  Yang  and  Yin  are 
energy  and  inertia."  Energy  and  inertia  are 
produced  from  the  rotation  of  matter  (ch'i) 
and  this  matter  Is  constantly  moving.  The 
first  stage  In  the  evolution  of  the  material 
universe  Is  the  rotation  of  the  ch'i."  Energy 
and  Inertia  are  therefore  two  modes  of  the 
one  fundamental  Ether.  This  process  goes 
on  continually  and  provides  for  the  continu- 
ation and  evolution  of  the  universe.  Yin  and 
Yang  are  not  only  derived  from  the  Supreme 
Ultimate  but,  taken  together,  they  are  the 
Supreme  Ultimate. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  cosmos,  according 
to  this  system,  the  first  to  appear  out  of 
chaos  is  Heaven  and  the  second  is  Earth. 
Then  the  cosmic  cycle  allows  the  appearance 
of  Man,  the  offspring  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 
Their  evolution  is  by  the  union  of  the  In- 
finite with,  and  by  the  Interaction  of,  the 
Two  Forms  and  Five  Elements.^"  Thus  we 
see  that  the  activities  that  cause  cosmos  to 
come  from  chaos  also  bring  about  the  con- 
tinued evolution  of  the  ordered  cosmos. 

Now  we  are  able  to  draw  several  important 
conclusions  concerning  Chu  Hsl's  concep- 
tion of  history.  These  conclusions  fall  in 
four  main  areas. 

The  first  is  Chu  Hsl's  conception  of  time. 
Chu  Hsl's  philosophy  of  history  Is  circular 
rather  than  linear.  By  this  is  meant  that 
there  Is  a  continuous  regeneration  of  time 
in  the  events  of  the  universe.  From  the  pre- 
ceding section  we  have  seen  that  all  events 
pivot  around  the  Supreme  Ultimate  which,  as 
the  first  cause,  is  the  origin  of  creation  and 
of  the  events  surrounding  the  continuation 
of  cosmic  evolution.  Time,  in  the  Western 
sense,  does  not  exist,  for  Chu  Hsl.  There  is 
no  first  event,  second  event,  third  event,  and 
so  on  as  there  Is  in  a  linear  progression. 
There  Is  a  first  cause,  the  Supreme  Ultimate, 
but  this  is  at  the  center  rather  than  at  the 
beginning  of  creation.  And  as  one  universe 
goes  asunder,  another  will  regenerate  just 
as  before  the  present  one,  there  was  yet  an- 
other universe.  This  is  the  eternal  cycle 
from  chaos  to  cosmos  to  yet  another  chaos 
to  cosmos. 
The  idea  of  li  or  law  enters  In  here  as  per- 


"Ibld.  p.  124. 
"IWd.  p.  126. 

"Pung,    "The   Phlloeophy    of    Chu    Hal." 
p.  24. 


"  Bruce.    Chu  Hsl  and  His  Masters,   p.  139. 

=•  Ibid.  p.  141. 

"  Ibid.  Quoted  on  p.  144.  Bodde  says 
Bruce  confuses  the  Two  Forms  with  the  Yin 
and  the  Yang.  This  he  says  In  his  introduc- 
tory remarks  in  Fung's  "The  Philosophy  of 
Chu  Hsi."  However,  when  Fung's  "A  His- 
tory of  Chinese  Philosophy  Vol.  2  was  pub- 
lished with  this  same  article  in  it,  the  index 
of  the  t)ook  under  the  reference  "Two  Forms" 
refers  to  them  as  "Heaven  and  Earth."  In 
this  paper.  Heaven  and  Earth  are  regarded 
as  the  concrete  representation  of  Yin  and 
Yang  and  the  Two  Forms  are  regarded  as 
Heaven  and  Earth. 

=•  Ibid.  p.  106. 

=»  Ibid.  p.  166. 


haps  the  most  important  concept  of  Chu 
Hsl's  philosophy.  The  particular  law  Is  the 
prototype  of  a  universal  law  much  as  the 
platonlc  ideal  of  a  celestial  and  transcendent 
model.  Hence,  all  important  acts  of  life  were 
revealed  In  the  Supreme  Ultimate  and  the 
new  act  or  events  are  in  reality  only  a  repe- 
tition of  these  exemplary  and  paradigmatic 
laws  ad  Infinitum.  As  EUade  describes  it, 
the  act  of  creation  realizes  the  passage  from 
the  non-manifest  to  the  manifest  or,  to  speak 
cosmologlcallr.  from  chaos  to  cosmos." 

According  to  Chu  Hsl,  reality  ezUts  because 
of  law  and  only  through  law.  Hence  there 
Is  an  abolition  of  time  as  understood  In  the 
Western  sense.  To  put  it  in  a  word,  there 
is  no  history.  There  Is  only  the  continuous 
repetition  of  the  Idea  as  expressed  In  li. 

This  concept  Is  understood  more  fully  when 
we  examine  the  cosmic  cycle,  our  second  area 
of  consideration.  All  of  the  universe  la  di- 
vided Into  four  periods,  much  like  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year.  And  this  cycle  (for  It 
is  a  cycle)  Is  the  four  ultimate  principles  of 
the  universe.  They  are  attributes  of  the 
Two  Forms  and  are  names  "Yuon,"  "Heng," 
"Li,"  and  "C^engt"  and  come  from  a  Suns  in- 
terpretation of  the  "Book  of  Changes."  »  As 
Bruce  explains  It : 

"Yuan  In  the  cosmic  cycle  represents  the 
origin  of  all  things.  .  .  .  Energy  gives  place  to 
Inertia,  and  all  nature  Is  on  the  decline.  So 
all  things  return  to  chaos  until  Yuan  again 
returns  and  a  new  cosmoe  begins."  " 

Thus  we  see  that  there  is  an  apex  and 
nadir  In  the  cosmic  cycle.    Construction  is 
followed    by    destruction    and   construction 
takes  over  again.     Chu  Hsl  himself  said  that, 
"Before  the  Supreme  Ultimate,  there  must 
have  been  another  world.  Just  as  the  night  of 
yesterday  passes  into  the  day  of  today.    In 
the  same  way  (the  ceaseless  alternation  of) 
the  yin  and  the  yang  constitute  a  great  'clos- 
ing and  opening.' ""    As  this  was  the  caae 
before  the  Supreme  Ultimate,  so  is  it  true  for 
the  future.    The  whole  universe  is  created 
and  then  destroyed,  and  In  the  same  manner 
is  re-created.    Thus  we  see  another  example 
of  the  cosmic  cycle  and  the  abolition  of  time. 
Our  third  area  of  consideration  is  Chu  Hsl's 
poUtlcal  theory.     Again  the  concept  of  Law  is 
predominant.    Just  as  there  is  a  law  for  ob- 
jects and  persons,  so  is  there  a  law  for  the 
state  and  society,  and  when  this  law  is  con- 
formed to  there  will  result  good  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  venturing  outside  the 
narrow  road  of  the  laW  will  result  In  poor 
government  and  disorder;  thus  the  poUtlcal 
law  becomes  an  ethical  and  moral  concept. 
Another  Important  aspect  of  Chu  Hsl's  poUt- 
lcal theory  is  his  belief  that  govermnent  has 
been  Imperfect  since  the  time  of  Confucius 
and  be  continually  looks  back  to  this  golden 
age  of  Chinese  history. 

Chu  Hsl  has  said  that  government  to  be 
good  must  conform  to  the  law  of  govern- 
ment. He  also  said  that  this  had  not  hap- 
pened since  the  time  of  Confucius,  although 
the  law  Itself  has  existed  and  always  will 
exist.  He  continues  to  say  that  the  agree- 
ment of  the  practical  situation  vrtth  the  law 
can  never  be  wholly  perfect.  This  is  becaiise, 
more  often  than  not,  the  "bravo"  or  "hero" 
niles  Instead  of  the  Sage  or  Worthy.  Rule 
by  the  former  can  at  best  be  only  a  pseudo- 
peace. 

This  philosophy  of  history  looks  to  its  past 
as  good  and  worthy  of  imitation  and  to  the 
extent  that  only  in  repeating  the  past  can 
the  present  be  of  any  worth.  In  the  past 
lies  the  great  and  good  society  and  for  Chu 
Hsi,  this  good  past  ended  with  Confucius. 
Our  final  and  fourth  area  of  consideration 
is  Chu  Hsl's  conception  of  the  place  of  man 
in  history.     Chu  Hsl's  philosophy  of  history 


>•  Ellade,  Cosmos  and  History,  p.  18. 
"Bruce,  Chu  Hsi  and  His  Masters,  p.  158. 
•>  Ibid.  p.  158-9. 
"  Pung,  "The  Philosophy  of  Chu  Hsl."  p.  27. 
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actually  does  consider  man,  but  as  the  re- 
corder of  hlBtory.  not  the  actor  of  It.  Aa  we 
already  explained,  Chu  Hsl  regards  history  as 
the  activity  of  the  cosmos;  man  Is  mentioned 
only  because  he  is  there. 

Chu  Hsl  felt  the  first  member  of  each  spe- 
cies of  living  creatures  was  originally  pro- 
duced through  spontaneous  generation,  and 
ao  man,  being  nothing  special,  originated  In 
the  same  way.  Because  man  does  have  a 
place  In  the  cosmos,  he  does  have  a  certain 
historical  destiny.  If  he  conforms  to  the 
law,  a  golden  age  will  result  for  the  age  of 
the  time  of  Confucius  Is  always  regarded  as 
re-attainable. 

Man,  like  other  objects.  Is  a  product  of  U 
united  with  ch'i.  Law  which  exists  within 
the  Ether  In  this  way  Is  known  as  the  Nature. 
Man's  purpKJse  then  Is  the  same  as  the  pur- 
pose of  the  state  or  anything  else  desiring 
perfection  and  that  Is  to  conform  to  Its  own 
law  or  nature.  Thus  man  In  history  Is  tol- 
erated and  considered  by  Chu  Hsl  not  be- 
cause he  has  some  especial  meaning  but  be- 
cause he  Is  there.^ 

Chu  Hsl  actually  seta  himself  In  opposi- 
tion to  history  for  he  regards  history  as  a 
succession  of  events  that  are  Inevitable,  un- 
changeable and  possessed  of  autonomous 
value.  Chu  Hsl  refused  to  accept  history  and 
grant  It  significance,  however,  unless  It  was 
organized  Into  one  total  concept.  ITius  It 
wo\ild  be  of  value  to  know  how  Chu  Hsl  ex- 
plained the  calamities,  the  accidents,  and 
the  suffering  of  history  that  each  individual 
and  group  have  at  some  time  to  endure.  Re- 
specting and  conforming  to  the  law  explains 
only  the  ordered  universe;  what  Chu  Hsl  had 
to  explain  was  suffering  in  history.  In  this 
sense,  stifferlng  Is  equivalent  to  the  Western 
notion  of  history.  The  problem  then,  is  the 
problem  of  evil:  why  do  men  suffer,  or  why 
are  some  men  good,  others  evil?  Chu  Hsl 
explains  this  problem  through  U  and  ch'i. 
The  li  la  the  same  for  all  men,  says  Chu  Hsl; 
but  the  ch'i  Is  different  and  It  Is  because  of 
the  ch'i  that  some  men  are  evil,  others  good. 
Law  loses  Its  perfect  goodness  when  it  be- 
comes actualized  In  the  ch'i  which  has  Im- 
pediments. This  also  explains  the  evil  of 
groups  of  Imperfection  In  objects  for  as  the 
above  is  true  for  man  In  his  particular  ch'i, 
so  It  is  true  for  ch'i  in  group  objects.  Hence, 
being  the  perfect  synthesizer,  Chu  Hsl  actu- 
ally maintains  that  there  are  two  natures; 
one  la  the  good  natiu-e  of  2<  and  the  other  Is 
the  Imperfect  nature  of  ch'i.  Thus  we  can 
see  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  man,  bis  ch'i. 
Is  the  cause  of  Inequality,  and  evil. 

Chu  Hsl's  primary  significance  lies  in  hla 
remarkable  eclectic  ability."  He  provided 
the  great  aynthesls  and  aummatlon  of  all 
Neo-Confuclanlsts  before  his  time  in  both 
the  Sung  and  the  T'ang  dynasties  by  col- 
lecting the  best  from  his  predecessors  and 
adapting  their  thoughts  In  one  great  sys- 
tem. The  durabUity  of  his  philosophy  la 
attested  by  the  fact  that  it  was  prescribed 
as  the  basis  of  the  examination  system  and 
there  It  remained  to  dominate  the  Intellec- 
tual life  of  China  untU  1005. 

The  Influence  of  Chu  Hsl's  thoughts  upon 
subsequent  Chinese  history  is  attested  by  the 
predominance  of  his  Neo-Confuclan  Inter- 
pretation to  even  In  the  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury. And  this  predominance  existed  In  all 
phaaea  of  Chlneae  life,  influencing  the  mental 
outlook  of  the  moat  ignorant  peasant  no  lesa 
than  that  of  the  erudite  scholar."  This  la 
becauae  Chu  Hai'a  phlloaophy  waa  not  a  de- 
tached theoretical  speculation  but  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  definition  of  a  right  way  of 
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life."  Leibniz  attested  to  this  when  he  said 
that  the  Chinese  in  general,  and  Chu  Hsl  in 
particular,  are  better  thaft  Western  philoso- 
phies "so  far  as  the  principles  of  moral  life 
and  practical  philosophy  are  concerned."" 
When  Chu  Hsl  died  his  followers  numbered 
in  the  thousands  and  wer»  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire. 

Chu  Hsl  Is  a  significant  philosopher  for  he 
formul£;ted  answers  to  the  most  profound 
problems  of  human  life,  problems  for  which 
generations  of  Chinese,  including  many  Con- 
fucian scholar-officials  themselves,  had  been 
turning  to  Taoism  or  Buddhism  to  find  an 
answer.  Chu  Hsl  brought  Chinese  history 
into  Its  own  once  again.  The  Neo-Confu- 
clanlsts looked  to  their  own  Classics  to  form 
a  Chinese  answer  to  questions  raised  by  Bud- 
dhism. In  the  political  troubles  of  foreign 
intervention  in  the  Sung  period,  the  Chinese 
turned  Inward  and  arrived  at  answers  from 
their  own  cultural  heritage. 

Concerning  particularly  the  significance  of 
Chu  Hsl  in  philosophy  of  history,  we  find 
that  although  he  did  not  have  a  philosophy 
of  history  per  se,  one  is  contained  within  the 
totality  of  his  philosophical  system,  and  this 
system,  when  rearranged  bi  terms  of  a  philos- 
ophy of  history,  does  preient  a  total  view  of 
history  which  was  extremely  Influential  In 
the  whole  course  of  Chinese  hlstorlgraphy. 

Prom  all  this,  we  can  arrive  at  certain 
Important  conclusions  cancernlng  Chu  Hsl's 
philosophy  of  history.  Cbu  Hsl's  conception 
of  history  is  one  that  is  almost  exclusively 
concerned  with  the  origin  and  continuation 
of  the  cosmos.  Man  Is  mentioned  but  only 
as  the  recorder  of  history,  not  the  actor :  his- 
tory acts  on  man.  The  order  and  meaning 
that  Chu  Hsl  seeks  is  found  on  the  broad 
plain  of  the  universe,  and  man,  contained 
within  the  universe,  is  almost  totally  Ignored. 
This  ties  in  with  Chu  Hsl's  concept  of  time. 
Time,  as  normally  understood.  Is  continu- 
ally being  abolished  by  Chu  Hsl.  Novelty 
and  the  'new'  In  history  It  shunned  and  there 
is  a  continual  desire  to  look  back  to  the  past 
ages  as  golden  and  glorlcms  days.  Therefore 
any  historical  event  Is  modified  after  several 
centuries  in  such  a  way  that  It  enters  into 
the  mold  of  the  ever-forming  tradition.  His- 
tory falls  into  a  pattern  and  historical  events 
are  shunned  as  having  no  significance.  Only 
the  pattern  has  meaning. 

This  is  a  conservative,  circular  philosophy 
of  history.  Longing  for  the  past  prevents 
any  linear  futvure  to  exist  and  constant  con- 
struction and  destruction  of  the  universe 
results  in  the  constant  repetition  of  time. 
There  is  progress  in  the  cycles  but  progress 
in  the  sense  of  movement,  not  Improvement, 
for  what  happens  is  ragarded  as  bad  and 
what  has  happened  (if  it  happened  far 
enough  away  In  time)  Is  regarded  as  good. 
Man  cannot  Influence  events  of  the  cosmos 
but  within  cosmic  cycle  the  events  are  dif- 
ferent. 

Any  irregularity  In  this  cosmic  cycle  Is  ex- 
plained away  as  not  conforming  to  the  law. 
Suffering,  which  actually  would  mean  his- 
tory, and  the  imperfections  and  inequality  of 
men,  are  explained  away  in  this  fsishlon. 
Man's  destiny  Is  to  conform  to  the  law  and 
not  to  disturb  the  continuous  and  ordered 
cycle  of  the  cosmos.  "The  paradox  is  that 
man  can  satisfy  his  destiny  only  by  ceasing 
free  activity  and  by  constantly  imitating  the 
activities  of  what  has  aone  before.  In  this 
sense  there  Is  an  abolition  of  'history'  as  It 
Is  normally  understood,  and  it  Is  replaced 
by  all  the  meaning  coatalned  In  the  word 
"cosmos;"  the  "cosmos"   becomes  "cosmos" 


only  by  conforming  to  the  Law  which  directs 
It  to  the  mythical  universe  of  the  "Great 
Age." 


"See:  Eliade,  Cosmos  and  History,  p.  132. 

•Pung  Tu-lan,  A  History  of  Chinese  Phi- 
losophy. Vol.  n.  tr.  by  Dark  Bodde,  Prince- 
ton. 1953.  p.  532.  Professor  Fung  states 
that  Chu  Hal  "la  probably  the  greatest  syn- 
thesizer in  the  hlatory  of  Chlneae  thought." 

"Bruce,  Chu  Hsi  and  His  Masters,  p.  6-7 


"Hocking,  WllUam  Emeet,  "Chu  Hal's 
Theory  of  Knowledge,"  Harvard  Journal  of 
Asiatic  Studies.  Vol  I,  No.  1  (April  1936), 
p.  116. 

"Bernard,  S.  J.  Henri,  "Chu  Hsl's  Phlloa- 
ophy and  Its  Interpretation  by  Leibniz," 
Tien  Hsi  Monthly.  Vol.  V.  No.  I,  p.  14. 


WORLD  POOD  NEEDS  AND  THE 
U.S.  FARMER 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Janu- 
ary 8,  1967,  "Doane's  Agricultural  Re- 
port," included  an  excellent  article  by  its 
publisher,  Forest  L.  Goetsch,  entitled 
"World  Food  Needs  and  the  U.S. 
Farmer."  The  article  highlights  the 
significant  changes  made  in  the  Food 
for  Peace  Act  of  1966  and  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  Member  of  Congress. 

In  the  past  few  months  there  has  been 
a  recognition  of  the  need  to  offer  basic 
solutions  if  world  food  needs  are  to  be 
met  in  the  next  decade.  There  has  also 
been  a  recognition  that  the  United 
States  cannot  possibly  feed  the  world  and 
that  perhaps  our  greatest  contribution  in 
the  years  ahead  will  be  through  tech- 
nical assistance  programs. 

The  article  specifically  mentions  the 
"farmer  to  farmer"  program,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966, 
which  I  offered.  Thirty-three  million 
dollars  has  been  authorized  to  imple- 
ment the  "farmer  to  farmer"  program, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be  made 
available  early  this  year.  In  the  war 
against  hunger,  every  resource  must  be 
utilized  and  every  developed  country 
must  be  willing  to  lend  a  hand.  Provid- 
ing American  "know  how"  to  less  de- 
veloped countries  is  a  task  of  govern- 
ment, agricultural  education  institutions 
and  private  enterprise. 
The  article  follows : 
World  Pood  Needs  and  the  U.S.  Farmer 

(By  Forest  L.  Goetsch,  Publisher) 
(Aid  to  the  hungry  nations  of  the  world 
(shaded  areas  In  the  map  above)  will  have 
a  new  look  In  1967.  We  will  concentrate  on 
technical  programs  designed  to  help  needy 
people  feed  themselves.  Food  shipments 
will  not  be  Increased  from  last  year.) 

"Direct  food  aid  Is  the  most  popular  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  hungry  people. 
Farmers  like  to  produce,  agribusiness  likes 
to  process,  and  Americana  like  to  give  away 
food.  So  we  'wrap  it  In  the  flag,'  send  it 
overseas  and  expect  the  Indians  to  wait  on 
the  dock  to  applaud  o\ir  actions,  and  vote 
with  us  In  the  U  JJ." 

In  a  jesting  way,  this  Is  how  Professor 
Don  Paarlberg,  Purdue  University  econo- 
mist, described  the  attitude  most  of  us  have 
toward  the  world  food  problem.  However, 
the  Food  For  Peace  program,  as  extended 
In  the  final  hours  of  the  last  Congress,  in- 
cludes some  new  additions  that  will  change 
the  nature  of  our  help  to  needy  nations. 

Our  Pi.  480  program  stsurted  In  1954,  and 
by  the  end  of  1966  we  had  shipped  $19  bii- 
Uon  In  food  aid  overseas.  However,  this 
has  been  primarily  a  surplus  disposal  pro- 
gram. As  one  congressman  advised.  "Ge* 
rtd  of  the  stuff,  any  way  you  can." 

A  big  change  in  our  Pood  For  Peace  pro- 
gram la  that  a  farm  product  doea  not  have 
to  be  in  aiupluB  to  be  used  for  famine  re- 


lief. The  administration  may  now*  approve 
any  food  for  this  piu-pose. 

The  other  vital  change,  effective  January 
1,  was  the  reqiilrement  that  nations  do 
something  themselves  to  increase  their  ag- 
ricultural output.  Too  often  In  the  past 
tbey  spent  their  capital  to  develop  a  steel 
industry  or  something  more  "glamorous" 
than  agriculture. 

U.S.  Government  action  to  Interrupt  wheat 
shipments  to  India  was  a  sign  that  we  mean 
business.  The  U.S.  cannot  "feed  the  world" 
indefinitely. 

The  Food  For  Peace  extension  authorizes 
up  to  $2.5  billion  for  food  shipments  each 
year  for  two  years.  However,  with  most  U.S. 
surpluses  gone,  It  Is  no  longer  Just  a  matter 
of  shipping  foreign  nations  something  from 
CCC  stocks. 

ALL  LAND   IN    USE 

The  worldwide  food  shortage  developed 
during  the  1960'8.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Dorothy  Jacobson  explains  that 
during  the  1950's  food  production  per  capita 
seemed  to  be  rising.  In  many  Important 
areas  of  the  developing  world,  new  land  waa 
being  brought  into  cultivation,  increasing 
the  production  of  food  substantlaUy.  Now 
In  some  of  the  hungriest  and  most  heavily 
populated  countries  most  of  the  available 
agricultural  land  Is  already  imder  cultivation. 
For  six  consecutive  years  world  food  con- 
sumption has  exceeded  production.  Total 
world  food  output  did  not  rise  between  1965 
and  1966;  however,  there  were  65  mllUon 
more  people  to  be  fed.  Two-thirds  of  the 
world's  population  la  In  the  diet-deficit  areas 
shown  on  the  map. 

Why  has  this  happened  so  qxilckly?  The 
big  reason  has  been  a  record  drop  in  death 
rates  in  several  parte  of  the  world  due  to 
scientific  and  medical  advances,  and  preven- 
tive public  health  measures  taken  since 
World  War  U.  The  use  of  DDT  In  Ceylon 
dropped  the  death  rate  40  percent  In  one 
year! 

In  the  less  developed  sections  of  the 
world,  annual  population  growth  ratea  of 
a^  to  3  percent  are  common.  EI  Salvador 
in  Central  America  has  a  3.6  percent  rate, 
and  Mexico  la  even  higher.  Food  production 
In  the  developing  nationa  only  grew  2.6  per- 
cent per  year  during  the  favorable  1950'8. 

Another  unusual  cause  has  brought  higher 
grain  use — per  capita  Income  has  gone  up 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Russia  and 
various  Eastern  European  nations  are  In  this 
group. 

Poor  people  have  to  eat  grain  directly  aa 
food.  However,  they  never  seem  to  eat  more 
than  4(K)  pounds  per  year  In  cereal  form.  As 
their  mcome  goes  up  they  consume  more 
animal  protein  In  the  form  of  meat,  milk 
and  eggs.  It  takes  more  grain  to  provide  a 
pound  of  food  from  animal  aources. 

Americans  don't  like  to  see  hunger.  There 
has  been  little  hesitancy  about  shipping  sur- 
plus food  anywhere  it  was  needed.  However, 
economists  at  the  recent  World  Food  Pro- 
duction Conference  at  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity were  quite  critical  of  what  this  has 
done  to  agriculture  in  the  receiving  nationa. 
An  official  of  the  El  Salvador  Qovemment 
told  Doane's  that  he  waa  glad  to  read  In 
our  editorial  page  last  August  the  U.S.  sur- 
pluses of  dried  milk  were  gone.  While  he 
was  trying  to  develop  a  dairy  Industry  In 
his  country,  over  700,000  pounds  of  this  dried 
milk  was  being  sent  In  from  the  U.S. 

WHAT    IS   THE   BOLUTION? 

There  seem  to  be  only  two  basic  aolutlona 
to  the  world  food  crisis:  one  Is  to  Increase 
food  production  and  the  other  la  to  slow 
popxilatlon  growth.    Both  appear  possible. 

Most  of  the  startling  projections  of  famine 
in  the  future  are  based  on  an  estimated  world 
population  Increase  of  a  bUlion  by  1980. 

A  "medium"  world  population  estimate 
published  by  the  United  Nations  shows  a 
total  of  roughly  3.3  billion  In  1966,  4.3  blUlon 
In  1980  and  6  billion  In  the  year  2000. 


However,  Donald  J.  Bogue,  sociologist  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,  who  has  worked  on 
birth  control  problems  in  foreign  cotintries, 
recently  told  the  meeting  at  Iowa  State  that 
recent  population  trends  have  not  continued, 
nor  vrtll  they  be  likely  to  do  so.  In  his  esti- 
mation, the  rate  of  world  population  growth 
is  already  declining  and  by  the  year  2000  will 
have  leveled  off.  He  believes  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  world  population  of  only  five  bil- 
lion at  the  end  of  this  century. 

Bogue,  and  others  at  the  World  Food 
Production  Conference,  clearly  made  the 
point  that  new,  effective,  low-cost  birth 
control  methods  are  available;  the  informa- 
tion on  how  to  tise  them  is  being  freely  dis- 
tributed and  acceptance  Is  far  greater  than 
most  people  realize. 

Outstanding  examples  of  reductions  in 
birth  rate  can  be  found  In  several  countries. 
Taiwan  had  a  crude  birth  rate  of  42  per 
thoxisand  people  In  1958  and  only  35  In  1064. 
Singapore  dropped  from  44  in  1956  to  30  In 
1965. 

Economists,  sociologists  and  other  experts 
studying  the  overall  problem  of  feeding  the 
world  are  clearly  In  agreement  that  money 
spent  In  achieving  fertility  control  can  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  solutions  that  must 
be  found.  One  pair  of  economists  state  that 
birth  control  "will  return  more  on  the  In- 
vestment than  will  agricultural  develop- 
ment." 

Food  production  can  definitely  be  In- 
creased In  many  parts  of  the  world  besides 
the  U.S.  South  Korea  has  succeeded  In 
upplng  its  farm  production  by  9  percent  per 
year  and  that  nation  has  moved  from  being 
a  charity  ward  of  Uncle  Sam  to  where  It  is 
practically  self-sufficient. 

Mexican  wheat  yields  averaged  11  bushels 
per  acre  In  1943  and  have  moved  up  to  39 
bushels  in  recent  years,  primarily  because  of 
new  varieties  developed  through  research  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Now  the  Ford 
Foundation  is  working  with  West  Pakistan 
to  boost  their  wheat  yields  by  use  of  the 
Mexican  varieties. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  Rockefeller  Foim- 
datlon  has  made  real  progress  with  new,  more 
productive  varieties  of  rice.  The  newest 
strain,  IRS,  has  averaged  6  to  8  tons  per 
hectare  compared  to  2  to  4  tons  for  local 
varieties. 

Agricultural  production  In  Thailand  went 
up  6.4  percent  per  year  from  1964-64.  The 
many  new  developments  in  Mexico  brought  a 
10.1  percent  annual  Increase  in  that  nation 
during  the  same  period.  With  U.S.  firms  and 
our  government  taking  a  major  interest  In 
moving  American  input  Items  Into  backward 
nations,  the  chances  of  Improved  output  are 
very  good. 

THE  U.S.  FARMEK 

Much  of  the  impact  of  the  world  food 
situation  has  already  been  felt  in  American 
agriculture.  The  shrinking  of  our  wheat 
stocks  from  1.4  billion  bushels  to  536  mUlion 
and  the  drop  In  corn  carry-over  from  a  high 
of  2  billion  bushels  to  a  recent  figure  of  866 
million  have  already  resulted  In  larger 
wheat  allotments  and  government  actions 
to  Increase  feed  grain  acreage  In  1967  by  12 
to  15  million  acres.  Bice  carry-over  In  ex- 
porting nations  la  leea  than  one-alxth  aa 
large   as   It   once   waa. 

This  changed  situation  has  resulted  in 
an  active  commodity  market.  It  means 
that  CCC  stocks  no  longer  can  be  used  to 
set  prices  for  many  of  our  farm  products. 

Movement  of  food  overseas  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  at  the  same  rate  as  In 
the  past  year.  Total  money  used  under  the 
Food  For  Peace  program  amounted  to  $1.6 
billion  for  the  year  ending  last  June  30. 
The  USDA  will  cut  about  $150  million  from 
foreign  food  aid  as  part  of  coat  reduction. 

Advocates  of  heavy  food  shipments  abroad 
have  been  critical  of  the  administration 
for  dragging  its  feet  In  Food  For  Peace  ac- 
tivities.   Actually,  the  government  has  very 


few  CCC  supplies  to  use.  At  a  time  when 
American  housewives  are  grvunbUng  about 
rising  food  prices  an  active  government 
purchasing  program  could  push  these  con- 
sumer costs  even  higher.  USDA  planners 
are  walking  a  tight  rope. 

Certainly  VS.  fanners  have  additional 
capacity  to  produce  food.  This  wlU  be 
called  on  in  the  near  future  as  we  continue 
to  ship  food  to  needy  countries  as  a  stop- 
gap measure. 

Erven  J.  Long,  an  official  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  puts  It  this 
way: 

"In  the  short  range.  It  wlU  be  necessary 
for  us  to  provide  food  at  conceaalonal  ratea. 
protMibly  In  magnitudes  greater  than  we 
have  been  providing  In  the  past.  But  as  we 
all  recognize,  this  is  an  extremely  expen- 
sive and,  In  the  long  range,  sell-defeating 
form  for  our  assistance  to  take." 

KNOW-HOW  NEEDED 

Our  new  food  aid  program  provides  for 
giving  technical  assistance  to  those  coun- 
tries that  show  willingness  to  give  a  high 
priority  to  food  production  Improvement. 

The  need  for  "good,  old  American  know- 
how"  in  boosting  food  production  In  needy 
countries  Is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  filled. 
In  a  recent  report,  Iowa  State  economists 
Earl  Heady  and  John  Tlmmons  noted  that 
our  Intellectual  resources  constitute  our  most 
potent  assets  in  helping  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  are  much  more  Important  than  our 
surplus  foods  or  our  food  production  poten- 
tial. 

"Conceivably,  one-third  of  US.  agricul- 
tural workers  In  extension,  vocational  agri- 
culture and  research  would  be  needed  for 
this  effort,"  according  to  the  ag  economists. 
You,  as  an  American  farmer,  may  get  a 
chance  to  help  In  this  world  project.  One 
of  the  amendments  to  PJi.  480  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire — 

"...  to  establish  and  administer  through 
existing  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture a  program  of  farmer-to-farmer  as- 
sistance between  the  U.8.  and  such  coun- 
tries to  help  farmers  in  the  practical  aspects 
of  increasing  food  production.  .  .  ." 

As  we  ponder  the  total  problem  of  feed- 
ing the  world,  It  U  well  to  remember  that 
similar  situations  have  come  up  many  times 
before,  and  Just  when  things  looked  black- 
est a  new  development  changed  the  outlook. 
There  are  many  new  food  products  on  the 
horizon  which  may  again  do  this. 

One  of  these  is  the  new  group  of  textured 
foods  which  several  U.S.  firms  are  now  mak- 
ing from  soybeans  and  a  variety  of  other 
protein  oilseeds  that  can  be  grown  In  many 
parts  of  the  world.  These  may  provide  a 
high  protein  food  at  a  low  coat. 

Indicative  of  this  type  of  thtog  Is  the  CCC 
purchase  of  over  57  million  pounds  of  "For- 
mula No.  2  blended  food  product"  for  dona- 
tion overseas.  It  contains  gelatinized  corn 
meal,  soy  flour,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  neces- 
sary vitamins  and  minerals. 

The  World  Food  Conference  at  Iowa  State 
heard  the  head  of  MIT's  Department  of  Food 
Science  and  Nutrition  talk  of  petroleum  syn- 
thetics In  the  form  of  single-cell  protein  aa 
an  effective  source  of  nutrtenta.  He  expected 
the  early  clearance  of  fish  fiour  for  export. 

As  the  pressure  for  food  develops  and  prej- 
udices are  wiped  out,  he  expects  use  of  the 
new  foods  In  this  order:  oilseed  meal,  fish 
protein  meal,  and  then  synthetics.  Including 
finally  slngle-ceU  protein  derived  from 
petroleiun. 

Selt-Help    REOtriRED    To    Get    Food 
When  signing  a  two-year  extension  of  the 
Pood  For  Peace  program.  President  Johnson 
made  this  significant  statement: 

"I  am  Instructing  the  appropriate  ot&clala 
to  make  sales  agreements  only  after  carefully 
conalderlng  what  practical  aelf-help  meas- 
ures are  being  taken  by  the  recipient  coun- 
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try  to  Improve  their  own  capacity  to  provide 
food  for  their  people. 

"We  must  be  certain  that  our  grants  are 
consistent)  with  our  program  to  encourage 
the  sound  and  rapid  expansion  of  food  pro- 
duction In  the  receiving  countries.  Pood  For 
Freedom  grants  will  be  made  only  where  the 
country  receiving  the  grant  demonstrates  Its 
own  willingness  to  help  win  Its  own  war  on 
hunger." 

The  criteria  for  concessional  sales,  whldi 
are  sales  made  for  foreign  currency  or  long- 
term  loans,  are  contained  In  the  law.  The 
President  Is  to  determine  If  the  country  la 
making  an  effort  to  increase  per  capita  food 
production  by  applying  these  criteria: 

1.  Devoting  land  resources  to  food  crops 
rather  than  nonfood  crops. 

a.  Developing  agricultural  chemical,  equip- 
ment and  other  necessary  agricultural  In- 
dustries using  private  Investment. 

3.  Training  and  Instructing  farmers. 

4.  Constructing  adequate  storage. 

6.  Improving  marketing  and  distribution 
systems. 

6.  Creating  a  favorable  envirorunent  for 
domestic  and  foreign  Investment. 

7.  Establishing  policies  that  provide  In- 
centives for  farmers. 

8.  Expanding  research. 

9.  Giving  agriculture  priority  in  allocation 
of  funds. 

TAX-SHARING  BILL 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
frx)m  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  tax-sharing  bill,  H.R.  4448, 
that  I  have  Introduced  today,  every  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  set  up  a  system 
whereby  substantial  amoimts  of  fed- 
erally collected  tax  revenue  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  States  without  strings  at- 
tached and  with  a  minimum  of  Federal 
administrative  oversight.  The  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  initiate  and  imple- 
ment essential  programs  which  they  de- 
termine have  a  high  priority  in  their 
particular  State  or  locality.  These  pro- 
grams will  be  directed  and  controlled  by 
State  and  local  officials.  The  deadening 
hand  of  Federal  bureaucracy  will  not  be 
permitted  to  follow  the  Federal  money 
and  thereby  control  the  local  program. 

Under  this  bill,  the  tax-sharing  pro- 
gram will  be  directed  by  a  bipartisan 
Council  on  Tax  Sharing.  This  Council 
will  be  composed  of  10  members,  five  of 
whom  shall  be  governors.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Council  to  prescribe  the  rules 
and  regulations  under  whiclv  the  tax- 
sharing  payments  shall  be  made  to  the 
Individual  States.  Forms  and  adminis- 
trative duties  are  to  be  kept  to  a  minl- 
miun  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  gov- 
ernors named  to  the  Council  will  in- 
sure that  this  is,  in  fact,  the  case. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  administrator  of  tax  sharing  are 
technicians  who  will  implement  the  tax- 
sharing  program  and  distribute  the 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions and  regulations  of  the  Covmcll  on 
Tax  Sharing.  The  rulemaking  role  has 
been  totally  divorced  from  the  technical 
administration  of  the  program.    Rules 


and  regulations,  data  to  be  furnished, 
reports  that  will  be  required  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council  on  Tax  Sharing. 

Each  year,  the  Council  shall  make  a 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
tax-sharing  program.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  report  will  include  not  only  a 
statement  with  respect  to  the  funds  dis- 
tributed but  also  any  recommendations 
for  improving  or  streamlining  the  pro- 
gram. The  Council  will  have  intimate 
and  complete  knowledge  regarding  the 
operation  of  the  program  and  its  views 
and  suggestions  should  be  most  help- 
ful. During  the  fourth  year  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  tsut-sharing  program,  it 
is  the  intention  of  Congress  to  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  study  and  review. 
In  order  to  assist  Congress  in  making 
such  study,  the  President  and  the  Coim- 
cil  on  Tax  Sharing,  each  shall  submit  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  program 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  third  year.  Again, 
these  reports  should  contain  not  only 
statistical  data  which  will  be  of  assist- 
ance in  improving  the  distribution  for- 
mula but  shall  contain  information  that 
will  improve  the  overaJl  operation  of  the 
program. 

Under  the  Great  Society,  the  States 
and  localities  have  been  plagued  by  an 
avalanche  of  reports,  regulations  and 
Federal  supervision.  A  recent  example 
of  how  bad  these  reporting  requirements 
can  be  is  illustrated  by  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  bill.  In  order  to  implement 
this  act,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  hlis  issued  a  57-page 
set  of  "guidelines"  for  the  experimental 
program.  And  with  this  bureaucratic 
triumph,  the  program  has  only  been 
placed  underway. 

Also,  all  too  often,  the  hallmark  of  the 
Great  Society  program  has  been  the  total 
absence  of  a  review  or  an  appeal  proce- 
dure from  the  arbitrary  rulings  of  the 
Federal  administrator.  Projects  have 
been  suspended,  modified  or  even  termi- 
nated at  the  complete  discretion  of  the 
Federal  official  who  has  been  placed  in 
charge  or  who  has  assumed  control  of 
the  program.  In  many  cases,  an  effec- 
tive appeal  or  even  the  right  to  a  mean- 
ingful review  has  been  denied  the  affected 
agency  or  political  subdivision. 

This  tax-sharing  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  provides  a  meaningful  court  review 
in  the  event  a  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Tax  Sharing  Council's  action  in  cut- 
ting off  funds,  and  even  before  the  judi- 
cial review  is  provided,  a  State  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Tax 
Sharing  Council  to  defend  its  actions. 
Also,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
Council  has  been  instructed  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  administrative  burden  on 
the  States  and  political  subdivisions. 

Thus,  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
avoid  the  major  pitfalls  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs.  Arbitrary  and  often- 
times highhanded  actions  by  Federal 
administrators  as  well  as  needless  form- 
filing  exercises  cannort;  be  a  part  of  this 
tax-sharing  program.  For,  in  each  criti- 
cal step  of  this  program,  a  decision  is 
either  made  by  a  Council  that  has  ade- 
quate State  representation  or  the  acts  of 
such  Council  are  appealable  to  a  Federal 
court. 


It  is  my  intention  that  this  tax-sharing 
program  shall  be  used  to  phase  out  and 
replace  many  of  the  overlapping  and 
conflicting  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams that  are  presently  in  existence. 
State  and  local  governments  are  now 
buried  under  a  mass  of  such  programs. 
There  are  over  400  Federal  aid  appro- 
priations for  170  separate  aid  programs 
administered  by  a  total  of  21  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  150  Washington 
bureaus,  and  400  regional  offices.  This 
type  of  Federal  domination  and  control 
can  be  eliminated  if  a  Federal  tax-shar- 
ing program  is  adopted. 

Tax  sharing  can  provide  the  needed 
revenue  for  problem  solving  at  the  local 
level  without  rigid  and  wasteful  Federal 
forms  and  control.  The  measure  that  I 
have  introduced  today  is  an  important 
first  step  in  the  new  direction  for  America 
that  was  mandated  by  the  voters  last 
November  8,  1966.  I  urge  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  tax -sharing  bill 
that  I  have  introduced: 

H.R.  4448 
A  bill  to  provide  appropriations  for  shar- 
ing of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  out  of  funds  derived 
from  a  cutback  In  projected  new  expansion 
of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Tax-Shar- 
ing Act". 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  a  shar- 
ing with  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions of  receipts  from  Federal  Income 
taxes,  there  Is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  for  making  tax-sharing  pay- 
ments under  this  Act  an  amount  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  equal  to  3  per  centum 
of  the  total  receipts  from  Individual  Income 
taxes  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  an 
amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  equal  to  4  per  centum  of  such  receipts, 
and  an  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  equal  to  5  per  centum  of  such 
receipts;  except  that  the  amount  so  appro- 
priated for  any  year  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  amount  so  appropriated  for  the  preced- 
ing year. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"individual  Income  taxes"  means  the  pro- 
ceeds of  taxes  collected  from  individuals 
under  subtitle  A  and  the  taxes  collected 
under  chapter  24  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  Determinations  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and  his 
determinations  shall  be  final. 

TAX-SHARING   PAYMENTS 

Sec.  3.  The  tax-sharing  under  this  Act  shall 
be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  through  pay- 
ments under  section  4  to  all  qualified  States, 
and  through  payments  under  section  5  to 
low-Income  States  (as  defined  In  section 
5(c) ) .  The  aggregate  of  such  payments  to  a 
State  shall  be  the  "tax-sharing  payment" 
for  that  State. 

BASIC  TAX-SHARING  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  each  year 
make  a  payment  to  each  State  which,  under 
section  6,  Is  qualified  for  a  tax-sharing  pay- 
ment In  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  ninety  per  centum  of  the  amount 
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appropriated  for  that  year  under  section  2 
as  the  product  of — 

(1)  the  population  of  the  State,  and 

(2)  the  State's  tax-effort  ratio  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b))  bears  to  the 
sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all 
the  States  which  are  qualified  for  a  tax- 
sharing  payment. 

(b)  The  "tax-effort  ratio"  for  a  State  shall 
be  the  ratio  between  the  sum  of  all  taxes 
collected  in  the  State  by  the  State  and  its 
political  subdivisions  and  the  total  personal 
Income  for  the  State.  Determinations  under 
section  4  and  section  5  of  this  Act  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation estimates  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year  and,  in  the  case  of  other  determinations, 
for  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which 
satisfactory  data  are  available.  His  determi- 
nation shall  be  final. 

EQUALIZATION  TAX-SHARING  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  each  year 
make  a  f>ayment  to  each  low-Income  State 
which,  under  section  6,  Is  qualified  for  a  tax- 
sharing  payment  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  ten  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  that  year  under  section  2  as  the 
product  of — 

(1)  the  population  of  the  State,  and 

(2)  the  State's  Income  Index  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b)),  bears  to  the 
sum  of  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
low-income  States  which  are  qualified  for  a 
tax-sharing  payment. 

(b)  The  "income  Index"  for  a  State  shall 
be  the  population  of  the  State  divided  by 
the  aggregate  i>ersonal  Income  for  the  State. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  State 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  low-Income  State 
If  It  Is  one  of  the  seventeen  States  which 
had  the  lowest  personal  Income  per  capita 
during  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which 
satisfactory  data  are  available. 

STATE  UNDERTAKINGS 

Sec.  6.  In  order  to  be  qualified  for  a  tax- 
sharing  payment  under  this  Act  a  State 
shall  undertake — 

(1)  to  assume  the  same  responsibility  for 
the  fiscal  control  of  and  accountability  for 
tax-sharing  payments  as  It  has  with  respect 
to  State  funds  derived  from  Its  own  tax  re- 
sources; 

(2)  to  distribute  forty-five  per  centum  of 
the  amount  granted  to  It  each  fiscal  year 
under  sections  4  and  5  to  Its  political  sub- 
divisions on  the  basis  of  whatever  criteria 
It  may  select,  but  with  no  restrictions  Im- 
posed on  the  use  thereof  which  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  use  of  funds  which  such 
political  subdivision  derive  from  Its  own  tax 
resources,  except  that  the  State  may  specify 
the  portions  thereof  which  shall  be  used  for 
educational  purposes;  but  this  provision  shall 
not  apply   to   the  District   of   Columbia; 

(3)  to  use  5  per  centum  of  the  funds 
granted  It  under  section  4  for  executive 
management  Improvement  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  State  for  (A)  well-staffed 
State  budget  offices,  (B)  qualified  executive 
planning  personnel,  and  (C)  salary  Increases 
for  top-level  management  personnel;  but  the 
State  may  use  such  funds  for  other  pur- 
poses If  It  determines,  In  Its  sole  discretion, 
that  there  are  areas  of  greater  or  more 
urgent  need; 

(4)  to  furnish  Information  and  data  to 
the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Council  on  Tax 
Sharing. 

COtTNCII,   ON   TAX   SHARING 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
council  to  be  known  as  the  Council  on  Tax 
Sharing  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Council")  which  shall  be  composed  of  ten 
members  appointed  by  the  President  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service.  Of  the  members  of 
the  Council,  five  shall  be  persons  who  are 
CSovemors   of  their  respective   States,  not 


more  than  three  of  whom  are  from  the  same 
political  party,  and,  of  the  remainder,  not 
more  than  three  shall  be  of  the  same  polit- 
ical party.  The  Secretary  shall  designate  a 
member  of  the  Council  as  its  chairman.  Six 
members  of  the  CouncU  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  Each  member  of  the  Council  who 
Is  a  Governor  may  appoint  another  person 
to  act  as  his  delegate  in  carrying  out  any 
of  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  prescribe  by  rule  or  regulation  the  in- 
formation and  data  to  be  furnished  by  the 
States  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  manner  and 
form  in  which  such  information  and  data 
shall  be  provided.  In  carrying  out  this  duty 
the  Council  shall  give  emphasis  to  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  administrative  burden  on 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions,  con- 
sistent with  the  need  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Council  for  information  and  data  to 
carry  out  their  duties,  and  of  the  Congress  to 
carry  out  periodic  reviews  of  the  general  aid 
grant  program.  Reports  and  forms  required 
under  this  Act  shall  be  kept  at  an  absolute 
mlnlmiun,  and  In  as  simplified  a  form  as  is 
practicable. 

(2)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  prescribe,  by  rule  or  regulation,  the 
manner  In  which  computations  ander  sec- 
tion 4  and  5  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Coun- 
cU to  make  determinations  under  Section  8 
on  withholding  tax-sharing  payments  from 
States. 

(c)  The  Council  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  a  Director  and  such  other 
employees  as  it  may  find  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  duties.  Members  of  the  Council  while 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code  for  persons  In  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

WrrKHOLDING  TAX-SHARING  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  the  Council,  upon  com- 
plaint of  the  Secretary,  finds,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
Governor  of  a  State,  that  there  Is  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  any  undertaking 
required  by  section  6,  the  Council  shall  notify 
such  Governor  that  further  payments  under 
this  Act  will  be  withheld  until  it  is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to 
comply.  Until  the  Council  Informs  him  that 
It  is  so  satisfied,  the  Secretary  shall  make  no 
further  payments  to  such  State  under  this 
title. 

JUDICIAL   REVtEW 

Sec  9.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Council's  final  action  under  section  8, 
such  State  may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice 
of  such  action,  file  with  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such 
State  is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that 
action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Council.  The  Council  thereupon  shall 
file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  It  based  Its  action  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Council,  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Council 
to  take  fvirther  evidence,  and  the  Council 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  Its  previous  ac- 
tion, and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Council  or  to  set  It 
aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 


AS1CINI8TRATION' 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  shall  be  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  an  Administrator  of 
Tax-Sharing  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  Administrator  of  Tax-Shar- 
ing shall  have  such  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
with  respect   to  the  operation  of  the  tax- 
sharing  program  provided  for  In  this  Act. 
Bzvnrw  OF  tax-shaking  program 

Sec.  11.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  review  of  the  tax-sharing  program  dur- 
ing the  fourth  year  of  its  operation  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  need  for  revision 
therein.  To  assist  the  Congress  to  maktog 
such  a  study  and  review,  the  President  and 
the  Council  shall  each  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  program  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  third  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  program  Is  carried  on. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  II.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
'State  "  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia. 


TAX  SHARING  FOR  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentJeman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurnet]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rise 
in  the  crime  rate  over  the  past  several 
years  is  frightening.  A  burglary  occurs 
every  28  seconds,  a  car  theft  every  min- 
ute, a  robbery  every  5  minutes,  a  forcible 
rape  every  26  minutes.  Local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  are  not  equipped  to 
handle  the  many  cilmes  they  are  called 
upon  to  solve.    Help  is  long  overdue. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
return  a  portion  of  the  tax  money  col- 
lected by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
the  States  for  use  in  law  enforcement. 
The  money  weuld  be  returned  on  the 
basis  of  State  effort  and  concentration 
of  population,  helping  those  who  are 
most  in  need  and  encouraging  the  States 
to  allocate  more  of  their  own  funds  to 
this  use.  The  money  could  be  used  freely 
by  the  State  and  city  law  enforcement 
agencies,  without  the  endless  strings 
which  are  attached  to  the  ordinary  Fed- 
eral grant.  In  this  way,  the  States  and 
cities  could  adapt  these  added  resources 
to  their  own  particular  needs. 

During  the  past  year  public  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  several  glaring  and 
particular  brutal  crimes:  Eight  nurses 
were  murdered  by  one  man  in  Chicago; 
13  people  were  killed  by  a  raving  mad- 
man shooting  insanely  from  a  luiiversity 
tower  in  Austin;  in  Tucson  a  young  man 
abducted  and  murdered  three  young 
girls.  While  these  cases  are  especially 
unusual  and  bizarre,  they  are  nonethe- 
less indicative  of  a  lawlessness  which 
seems  more  prevalent  in  our  society  to- 
day than  ever  before.  Right  here  in 
Washington,  the  wife  of  the  chief  of  po- 
lice was  robbed  on  the  street  only  last 
week. 

More    than    2,780,000    serious    crimes 
were  reported  during  1965 — a  6-percent 
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Increase  over  the  previous  year.  Crimes 
committed  by  persons  under  18  have  risen 
nearly  50  percent.  Also  alarming  is  the 
fact  that  over  48  percent  of  the  offenders 
repeat  within  2  years  after  being  re- 
leased. 

The  cost  of  fighting  this  sharp  Increase 
has  risen  proportionately.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  cities  do  not  have  the  funds 
necessary  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

The  Federal  Government  has  pre- 
empted so  much  of  the  national  Income 
through  the  Federal  Income  tax,  that 
local  and  State  governments  are  hard 
pressed  to  meet  and  pay  for  their  basic 
costs  of  government,  such  as  law  enforce- 
ment. 

My  bill  would  help  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments meet  their  problem  of  law  en- 
forcement, and  yet  safeguard  local  con- 
trol where  it  ought  to  be. 

Badly  needed  aid  will  be  brought  to 
the  States  through  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing,  for  those  who  are  most  in 
need  of  help  will  receive  the  most.  The 
money  can  be  used  as  the  local  agency 
sees  fit — for  offering  higher  salaries  and 
benefits  to  attract  better  men,  for  better 
training  programs  to  prepare  men  for 
their  dangerous  assignments,  for  the  hir- 
ing of  clerical  help  to  free  more  police- 
men for  on-the-beat  service,  for  the  hir- 
ing of  more  policemen  to  bolster  their 
force,  for  purchasing  better  detection 
equipment. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary,  but  a  well- 
documented  fact  of  life,  that  the  best 
deterrent  to  crime  is  the  presence  of  more 
and  better  law  enforcement  techniques. 

As  the  percentage  of  criminals  appre- 
hended increases,  others  take  wanilng. 

Similarly,  few  crimes  are  committed 
when  there  is  a  patrolman  in  sight. 
New  York  demonstrated  this  last  year 
by  adding  800  men  to  their  subway  police. 
Subway  crime  dropped  by  60  percent. 
The  experiences  of  other  cities  bear  out 
the  same  findings. 

Electronic  computers  have  resulted  In 
a  sl^ilficant  Increase  in  arrests  In  sev- 
eral dtles,  but  these,  like  hiring  new 
policemen,  cost  more  money  than  many 
cities  can  afford. 

The  concept  of  tea  sharing,  as  opposed 
to  grants  for  every  little  project,  is  an 
attractive  one  to  anyone  who  values  the 
concept  of  our  federal  system  and  who 
believes  that  local  problems  are  better 
understood  locally  than  here  In  Wash- 
ington. The  field  of  law  enforcement  is 
one  area  which  must  be  kept  in  the  hands 
of  the  cities  and  States.  With  the  tax- 
sharing  system,  this  local  control  can  be 
retained  while  we  help  the  States  with 
funds  that  they  could  not  otherwise  ob- 
tain. 

The  amount  of  money  to  be  set  aside 
each  year  for  division  among  the  States 
is  equal  to  approximately  1  percent  of 
the  total  taxes  collected  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  this  year,  or  over  $1 
billion.  As  the  taxable  income  and  the 
tax  collections  Increase  each  year,  the 
amoimt  available  for  the  State  allot- 
ments will  also  increase. 

I  am  confident  that  the  legislation  I 
propose  will  be  welcomed  and  supported 
by  the  coimtless  Americans  who  long 
for  a  return  of  the  good  old  days  when 
we  could  walk  on  the  streets  at  night 
without  fear  of  attack. 


FORGO  TAX  INCREASE  AND  CUT 
NONDEFENSE  SPENDING 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanhnous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
current  proposals  for  a  tax  increase  very 
much  in  evidence  these  days  a  hard  look 
at  future  Federal  spending  programs  is 
certainly  hi  order  at  this  time.  The  ob- 
servations of  Henry  Hazlitt,  a  reputable 
economist  of  long  standing,  provide  co- 
gent reasons  why  a  tax  increase  is  not 
advisable.  I  Include  the  column,  "Tax 
Hike  Unwise,  Unnecessary,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Plain  Dealer  of  January 
22,  1967,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Tax  Hike  Unwise,  TJnnecessart 
(By  Henry  Hbzlltt) 

Meet  of  the  economlo  proposals  in  the 
President's  State  of  the  Onion  message  were 
unsound,  and  several  were  In  direct  conflict. 

The  proposed  tax  Increaae  could  be  justl&ed 
only  on  the  assumption  that  all  of  the  pro- 
posed expenditures  of  (135  billion  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  (plus  some  $40  billion  more 
of  trust  fund  expenditures)  are  necessary 
and  unpostponable.  Does  anybody  reaUy 
believe  they  are? 

The  increased  taxes  are  being  urged  on  the 
argument  that  they  are  necessary  to  pay  for 
the  increased  costs  of  tbe  war  in  Vietnam. 
But  of  the  $175  billion  of  cash  expenditures 
planned  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  the  greater 
part,  some  $100  billion,  are  for  nondefense- 
purp>08e8. 

Jolinson's  tax  increase  proposals,  it  is  esti- 
mated, would  bring  in  $4.$  billion  in  the  first 
year.  Now  total  nondefense  cash  expendi- 
tures in  the  last  Eisenhower  fiscal  year,  1961, 
were  $52  billion.  It  is  tbese  that  will  have 
increased  $50  billion  by  1968,  compared  with 
an  increase  in  the  same  period  of  only  $25 
billion  in  defense  exx>eadlture8,  including 
Vietnam.  Could  not  the  $4.5  billion — less 
than  10% — be  cut  out  ef  this  $50  billion 
nondefense  increase? 

Johnson  is  proposing  a  sudden  increase 
averaging  20%  in  Social  Becurlty  payments. 
This  alone  would  increaee  yearly  expendi- 
tures about  $4.1  bUllon.  The  added  revenues 
from  the  increased  taxes,  assuming  they  were 
realized,  would  just  about  pay  for  this  addi- 
tional spending. 

So  almost  the  same  fiscal  result  as  the 
President  envisages  could  be  realized  if  Con- 
gress simply  refrained  both  from  the  tax  in- 
crease and  the  Social  Security  Increase. 

But  if  Congress  cannot  forego  the  Social 
Security  boost,  there  are  plenty  of  other  pro- 
grams— foreign  aid,  farm,  subsidies,  space, 
demonstration  cities — frotn  which  a  total  of 
more  than  $5.7  billion  a  year  could  easily  be 
cut. 

A  tax  increase  at  this  time  would  be  as  xui- 
wlse  as  it  is  unnecessary.  An  increased  tax 
on   corporations    is   especially    questionable. 

In  sum,  there  is  nothing  that  a  tax  increase 
could  achieve  at  this  time  that  could  not  be 
much  more  eflfectively,  simply  and  promptly 
achieved  by  an  equal  or  greater  slash  in  non- 
defense  expenditures. 

It  is  also  being  argued  that  a  tax  increase 
woiUd  at  least  be  better  ttian  a  giant  budget 
deficit.  This  argument  p)Oses  a  false  alterna- 
tive. It  makes  the  tacit  assumption  that  the 
huge  expenditures  that  are  causing  the  deficit 
are  all  necessary  and  should  not  be  cut. 

But  the  President  in  making  his  tax  in- 
crease proposal  not  only' said  nothing  about 
reducing  the  huge  hodgepodge  of  domestic 
welfare  programs,  but  he  proposed  to  increase 


and  extend  them  as  well  as  to  make  an  aston- 
ishingly big  increase  in  Social  Security  pay. 
ments. 

This  was  not  the  only  inconsistency  in  the 
President's  message.  While  prop>oslng  a  tax 
increase  to  prevent  inflation,  be  promises  to 
do  everything  he  can  to  lower  interest  rates. 
But  Interest  rates  can  be  lowered  only  by  in- 
creasing  the  money  supply. 

This  can  only  mean  more  inflation  and  less 
confidence  in  the  dollar. 


THE  AMERICAN  MOTORS-YAF 
STORY 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemaa 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  Bolshevik  revolution  in  Russia, 
the  internal  economy  of  that  huge  na- 
tion has  suffered  from  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  communism.  This 
economic  trouble  has  not  prevented  the 
Communist  dictators  from  pursuing 
their  design  for  international  conquest. 
This  design  can  now  be  seen  in  the  con- 
tinuing war  In  Vietnam  in  which  Amer- 
icans are  fighting  and  dying  even  now. 

It  has  been  a  hallmark  of  commu- 
nism to  accommodate  tactics  to  meet 
the  current  needs  of  the  policy  of  even- 
tual world  domination.  This  tradition- 
al Communist  response  can  now  be  seen 
in  the  continuing  buildup  of  pressure  for 
more  "East-West  trade."  The  Incredi- 
ble response  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
President  Johnson  has  been  to  encour- 
age such  trade,  in  spite  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

One  of  the  more  heartening  instances 
of  citizen  £u:tion  in  opposition  to  trade 
with  the  Communist  enemy  occurred 
during  recent  weeks  when  the  national 
conservative  youth  group.  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom,  protested  a  planned 
auto  sale  deal  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. I  endorse  this  action  by  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  and  am  proud 
to  serve  on  their  national  advisory 
board. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  a  news  story  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1967,  which  gives  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  American  Motors-YAF  story : 

AM  Aide's  Musing  ICNrrEo  Pukor  on  Sales  to 

Reds 
(By  Mark  W.  Hopkins  of  the  Journal  Staff) 

Detroit,  Mich. — American  Motors'  whim- 
sical flirtation  with  Russia  began  at  the  Cas- 
bah  on  Nov.  25  with  a  wink  of  an  idea  and 
is  ending  here  in  bitterness  and  frustration. 

In  these  last  trouble  filled  weeks: 

An  offhand  remark  by  an  AM  executive — 
"I'm  going  to  Russia  and  I'm  going  to  sell 
cars  there" — burgeoned  into  a  national  news 
story  that  startled  and  bewildered  AM  offi- 
cials. 

A  conservative  political  group  cranked  up 
a  high  pressure  campaign  against  American 
Motors  and  local  Rambler  dealers,  while  a 
handful  of  perplexed  and  disturbed  individ- 
uals voiced  doubts  about  AM's  course. 

The  fourth  largest  American  auto  manu- 
facturer, worried  about  falling  domestic  sales 
and  profits,  took  an  uncertain  step  forward, 
wondered  about  the  use  of  going  on,  and 
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then  tried  to  slip  out  of  tlie  hot  spotlight  of 
the  east-west  trade  controversy. 

The  state  and  commerce  departments, 
which  actively  encourage  American  trade 
with  European  Communist  nations,  stood  off 
out  of  prudence  and  Ignorance  whUe  Amer- 
ican Motors  took  its  lickings. 

And  AM  officials  wish  they  had  it  to  do 
all  over  again.  The  case  study,  detail  by 
detail,  of  what  happened  is  one  of  grief  for 
AM.  It  is  also  Illustrative  of  what  other 
American  firms  and  businesses  have  experi- 
enced when  they  engaged  in  commerce  with 
European  Communist  countries. 

On  the  day  after  Thanksgiving,  two  Amer- 
ican Motors  executives  met  for  lunch  with  a 
Detroit  News  reporter  at  the  Casbah,  a  busi- 
nessmen's restaurant-cocktail  lounge  two 
blocks  up  Plymouth  rd.  from  AM's  main 
offices  here. 

Tom  Hewitt,  an  AM  public  relations  man 
for  12  years,  had  been  pushing  for  a  person- 
ality profile  on  William  Pickett,  a  much 
traveled,  accomplished  vice-president  for 
AM's  international  sales.  Robert  Irvin,  the 
Detroit  News'  33  year  old  auto  writer,  had 
agreed  to  do  a  feature  article. 

Conversation  at  lunch  roamed  through 
Pickett's  world  travels  and  around  to  Euro- 
pean Communists  countries.  Was  American 
Motors  Interested  in  that  market.  Irvin  won- 
dered? A  few  monttis  before,  Italy's  Plat 
had  revealed  a  multi-mllllon-dollar  contract 
for  a  Soviet  auto  plant;  France's  Renault, 
which  has  loose  connections  with  American 
Motors,  had  been  hired  to  refurbish  a  second. 
American  Motors  was  interested,  Pickett 
said.  Not  only  that,  according  to  Irvln's 
notes  and  bis  Detroit  News  story  two  days 
later: 

"I'm  going  to  Russia  and  I'm  going  to  sell 
cars  there,"  Pickett  said.  "I'm  going  to  take 
a  team  there." 

Ideas  tliat  had  been  running  through  Pick- 
etts'  mind,  but  which  bad  not  been  dis- 
cussed officially  among  AM  executives, 
poured  out.  Perhaps  a  barter  deal  could  be 
arranged.  The  Soviet  Union  had  little  hard 
currency  to  spend  on  cars.  Pickett  had  once 
accomplished  a  trade  of  Belgian  built  Amer- 
ican Motors  cars  for  Colombia  coffee,  then 
sold  the  coffee. 

Maybe.  Pickett  mused  to  Irvin,  AM  could 
ship  Argentine  manufactured  Ramblers  to 
east  Europe  or  the  Soviet  Union,  take  steel 
for  them,  and  market  that.  It  was  all  in- 
definite and  vague.  But  Pickett  said  be 
hoped  to  go  to  Moscow  sometime  in  1967  and 
explore  possibilities. 

Pickett's  remarks  were  later  described  in 
official  AM  letters  to  irate  and  distressed  pro- 
testers as  a  "misstatement  of  company 
policy."  Actually,  there  was  no  company 
policy,  for  or  against,  on  trading  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

DONE   WZXL    BtNCB    1960 

Pickett's  general  guide  was  simply  to  de- 
velop International  sales.  He  bad  done  so 
well  since  he  arrived  at  AM  In  1960.  Over- 
seas sales  of  AM's  domestic  and  foreign  as- 
sembled cars  zoomed  from  15,764  In  that 
model  year  to  74,420  In  1966.  In  lAtln  Amer- 
ica, the  Pacific,  middle  east  and  Europe,  10 
agreements  had  been  struck  with  local  firms 
to  assemble  American  Motors  cars.  An  AM 
subsidiary  had  been  acquired  in  Canada. 

But  when  he  roamed  into  eastern  Europe, 
Pickett  stumbled  over  a  hornets'  nest.  Even 
before  Irvln's  story  appeared  in  the  Detroit 
News  on  Sunday,  Nov.  27,  the  Associated 
Press  bad  put  it  on  the  AP  national  wire 
with  the  lead: 

"American  Motors  Corp.  official  said  Sat- 
urday that  they  plan  a  drive  aimed  at  sell- 
ing automobiles  behind  the  iron  curtain." 

BEGAN  TO  SKNSX  TSOTTBUC 

By  then,  AM  began  to  sense  that  there 
would  be  trouble.  At  home  that  Saturday, 
Hewitt  began  drafting  an  official  clarification. 
It  was  cleared  higher  up,  then  issued  three 
days  later  on  Nov.  28.    What  was  first  one 


mans'  remarks  became  a  corporate  policy 
statement — not  thought  out  fully,  perhaps, 
Intended  more  to  back  off  than  to  go  for- 
ward— but  a  policy  statement. 

It  began:  "American  Motors  Intends  to 
look  into  the  possibility  of  selling  automo- 
biles to  eastern  European  countries  .  .  ." 
It  said  any  action  would  be  "fully  under  the 
sanction  of  the  federal  government  which 
now  is  encouraging  this  type  of  trade." 

It  noted  that  "many  US  companies  are 
engaged  in  this  type  of  trade"  and  that  ex- 
change of  goods  wsis  one  of  the  "most  ef- 
fective means  of  achieving  better  under- 
standing  among   nations." 

STATEMENT  REPEATED 

Speaking  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  that  Tuesday 
night,  Nov.  29,  the  then  Board  Chairman 
Robert  B.  Evans  repeated  that  any  business 
arrangements  with  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  to  be  in  accord  with  government  pol- 
icy. 

Meanwhile.  AM  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  asking  for  a  precise  statement 
of  American  policy  on  trade  with  Commu- 
nist  nations. 

Anthony  Solomon,  one  of  Rusk's  assist- 
ants, answered  Dec.  16.  He  reaffirmed  the 
government's  desire  for  greater  trade  with 
these  nations,  and  referred  to  a  joint  state- 
ment of  the  secretaries  of  state,  conunerce 
and  defense  on  Oct.  11,  1965,  that  deplored 
"economic  intimidation"  by  "certain  orga- 
nized pressure  groups"  of  American  cigaret 
companies  that  had  been  importing  Yugo- 
slav tobacco. 

That  was  AM's  first  and  last  contact  with 
the  state  department.  By  then,  American 
Motors  was  feeling  pressure,  and  it  was  look- 
ing for  a  way  to  get  out.  It  wanted  the 
whole  matter  of  cars  to  Russia  to  die  quiet- 
ly.    But  It  would  not. 

The  first  reaction  American  Motors  had  to 
marketing  autos  in  the  Soviet  Union,  was 
bad,  and  thereafter  it  got  worse. 

In  response  to  the  AP  story  that  appeared 
across  the  country,  letters  began  dribbling 
in  at  AM  offices  in  Detroit.  By  Dec.  6,  the 
firm  had  received  17  against  tmd  7  for.  By 
Jan.  18.  it  had  88  critical  letters  and  18 
favorable. 

The  latter  were  from  individuals  or  busi- 
ness firms  looking  for  jobs  or  contracts,  and 
obviously  approving  AM.  A  47  year  old 
Maryland  business  executive  offered  his  serv- 
ices. A  Russian  born  Chicagoan,  experi- 
enced In  trade  in  China,  wanted  work.  An 
American  eastern  steel  corporation  had  con- 
nections in  east  Europe.  A  London  fiurm 
specialized  in  trade  there. 

ANTT-COMMTTNIST  PBOTEST8 

Among  the  critical  letters  were  the  viru- 
lent anti-Communist.  A  New  Yorker  scrawl- 
ed "TRAITOR"  on  the  back  of  a  postcard 
and  then  rubber  stamped  "USSR  the  Dead- 
liest Enemy  to  Freedom." 

From  Florida :  "The  decision  of  your  com- 
pany to  even  explore  the  feasibility  of  do- 
ing business  with  communism  at  the  behest 
of  'Lilliputian  minds'  In  LBJ's  state  depart- 
ment (I  disown  it)  smacks  of  trea.son!" 

A  letter  to  the  then  AM  President  Roy 
Abemetby  began:  'Terhaps  I  should  address 
you  as  'Comrade'  Abemathy  (sic).  .  .  ." 

Other  letters  came  from  ang^ulshed  and 
distressed  people,  some  AM  customers,  who 
when  they  thought  of  Russia  thought  of 
Russian  weapons  in  North  Vietnam. 

A  "long  time  follower  and  admirer"  of 
American  Motors  in  Pittsburgh  said  it  was 
"no  time  to  trade  with  Russia,  when  Rus- 
sian made  guns  and  missiles  are  kUllng 
Americans  in  Vietnam." 

ANSWERS  TORBIUIATED 

A  stock  answer  had  been  formulated  on 
Dec.  9  at  AM:  "We  are  not  planning  to  sell 
cars  to  Russia.  The  report  Involved  a  mis- 
statement of  our  policy  .  .  .  our  concentra- 
tion is  entirely  on  customeia  in  friendly  na- 
tions." 


This  was  true,  AM  never  had  plans  to 
sell  cars  to  any  east  European  Communist 
country.  There  was  only  the  budding  pol- 
icy in  the  Nov.  29  statement,  but  it  was 
picked  and  crushed  by  AM  before  It  bloomed. 

Had  there  been  no  adverse  publicity.  It 
might  have  been  otherwise.  AM  executives 
are  not  phlloeophlcally  opposed  to  trading 
with  European  Communist  nations,  no  more 
than  Dow  Chemical,  General  Motors,  IBM, 
Honeywell  and  3M — all  of  which.  Business 
International  magazine  reported  last  De- 
cember, have  offices  in  Vienna '  from  which 
their  representatives  travel  into  eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

But  there  was  bad  publicity,   and  more. 

The  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  is  a 
conservative  political  organization  that 
claims  400  chapters  and  10,000  active  mem- 
bers on  college  campuses  across  the  United 
States. 

It  takes  some  credit  for  pressuring  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  to  pull  back  in 
1965  on  the  60  million  doUar  sale  of  a  syn- 
thetic rubber  plant  to  Rumania.  In  first 
revealing  the  incident  and  accusing  the  state 
department  of  Inaction,  Sen.  J.  William  Pul- 
brlght  (D.-Ark.)  had  said  in  July,  1966,  that 
the  YAF  circulated  literature  against  Fire- 
stone. 

On  Dec.  9,  1966,  Ron  Pearson,  chairman  of 
Valparaiso  university's  YAP  chapter,  notified 
the  Valparaiso  Rambler  dealer  that  he  would 
be  picketed  the  next  day  unless — as  the  deal- 
er telegraphed  to  AM  in  Detroit — the  "com- 
pany denies  that  it  is  sending  a  team  to  the 
Soviet  Union." 

AGREED  TO  ISStTE  DENIAI, 

After  talking  with  Pearson  by  phone,  Hew- 
itt agreed  to  issue  a  denial  throu^  the 
United  Press  International  office  in  Detroit, 
ELS  Pearson  demanded.  UPI  refiised  to  put 
the  story  on  its  wires  because,  as  Pear- 
son was  told  when  he  phoned  UPI,  it  was 
considered    only   a   placating  statement. 

The  next  afternoon,  four  YAF  members 
picketed  the  Valparaiso  Rambler  agency. 
One  sign  read:  "Don't  Help  Russian  Econ- 
omy." 

David  R.  Jones,  YAF  executive  director  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  says  this  was  the  start 
of  a  "nation-wide  movement"  to  prevent  AM 
from  selling  cars  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

MORE  DEMONSTRATIONS 

There  were  more  YAP  demonstrations — on 
Dec.  17  at  the  Rambler  agency  in  Indian- 
apolis; Dec.  15  at  the  AM  plant  in  Milwaukee. 
In  January,  YAF  pickets  marched  in  front  of 
Rambler  agencies  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich., 
Eugene,  Ore.,  Brooklyn,  Manhattan,  Queens, 
Long  Beetch  and  Albany,  N.Y.  A  demonstra- 
tion was  threatened  in  Boise,  Idaho. 

The  University  of  Alabtuna  YAP  chapter 
got  the  local  Rambler  dealer  to  wire  AM  in 
Detroit  on  Jan.  2.  He  was  opposed  to  "sell- 
ing cars  to  Russia  as  are  aU  other  dealers  be- 
cause of  the  adverse  effect  on  domestic  sales." 
The  dealer  pleaded  for  an  AM  statement  "to 
prevent  other  dealers  from  going  through  the 
same  ordeal." 

Meanwhile,  at  YAF  headquarters,  a  board 
of  directors  meeting  was  planned.  TAP  bad 
something  going.  Jones  whisked  off  a  five 
question,  331  word  telegram  to  Pickett  on 
Jan.  6  and  announced  that  unless  YAF  re- 
ceived answers  a  nation-wide  protest  would 
begin. 

Was  AM  "at  any  time  In  the  future"  going 
to  trade  with  Russia?  Were  trade  talks 
planned?  "Regardless  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  government,"  did  AM  favor 
trade  with  Communist  countries?  Was  the 
Nov.  26  Associated  Press  story  accurate?  Had 
AM  been  pressured  by  the  state  department? 

AM  already  had  denied  Intention  to  sell 
cars  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  numerous  private 
letters.  But  it  issued  another  statement, 
which  unlike  the  one  to  UPI  early  in  Decem- 
ber, went  out  on  the  news  wires  and  was 
widely  reported. 

"Our  official  corporate  policy  categorically 
is  and  always  has  been,"  AM  said  In  part,  "to 
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develt^  our  bvislness  exclusively  In  friendly 
countries  abroad." 

YAF  NOT  SATISFIED 

YAF  was  not  at  aU  satisfied  with  Amer- 
ican Motors"  response.  On  Jan.  18,  Jones  dis- 
patched a  second  long  telegram  to  AM.  He 
declared  that  TAF  would  go  ahead  with  Its 
"planned  course  of  action"  unless  AM  an- 
nounced a  "refusal  to  deal  with  Communists 
In  plain  language." 

Discussing  TAF's  attitude  Jones  says: 
"We're  not  going  to  be  calling  people  Com- 
munist. This  (the  AM  case)  is  a  business 
venture.  This  Is  a  case  of  businessmen  plac- 
ing the  buck  before  loyalty  to  the  country." 
And  on  YAF'  approach  to  discouraging 
trade  with  Eiiropean  Communist  countries: 
"We  can't  run  around  like  vigilantes.  We  try 
to  look  for  vulnerable  targets — last  year 
Firestone." 

American  Motors  was  a  "venerable  target. 
Rambler  dealers  who  have  been  picketed  are 
anxious  about  already  declining  sales.  Aware 
of  a  12.5  miUlon  doUar  loss  in  1966,  AM  ex- 
ecutives feel  that  they  cannot  risk  a  single 
sale  through  bad  publicity.  They  have  not 
the  Ume,  men  or  desire  to  press  the  issue  of 
east-west  trade,  In  which  AM  has  become 
enmeshed. 

"The  house  Is  on  fire,"  says  one  AM  execu- 
tive, referring  to  the  company's  domestic 
sales  situation.  "And  we've  all  got  to  be  fire- 
men now." 

Ironically,  AM  stumbled  Into  the  emotion 
charged  Issue  of  east-west  trade,  iinprepared, 
unthinkingly,  and  at  a  time  when  the  con- 
troversy was  mounting.  The  Johnson  ad- 
ministration Is  battling  for  passage  this  year 
of  a  stalled  east-west  trade  bill,  as  part  of  a 
poUcy  of  "building  bridges"  to  east  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

ADOmONAI,  WXAPON 

The  adminUtratlon  faces  strong  opposition 
of  conservative  and  right  wing  groups,  who 
have  the  matter  of  Soviet  mlUtary  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  as  a  new,  additional  weapon. 
The  old  political  fight  has  been  warming  up 
again  these  last  months. 

And  American  Motors  walked  right  Into  It. 
The  turmoil  has  not  basically  been  over 
whether  AM  would  sell  cars  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Even  the  state  department  admits 
of  only  a  "limited  possibility"  to  do  so.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  shown  Interest  only  In 
building  auto  plants. 

The  issue  with  AM,  as  with  Firestone,  has 
been  American  trade  generally  with  Commu- 
nist countries.  Pickett  and  then  American 
Motors  Itself  was  the  first  major  United 
States  corporation  to  openly  declare  an  un- 
quaUfled  Intent  to  do  commerce  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  east  European  countries. 

QT72STION   GLAMORIZm 

The  American  fascination  with  the  auto- 
mobile conspired  to  glamorize  and  focus 
popular  attention  on  the  AM  pondertngs,  fac- 
tors absent  In  American  machine  manufac- 
turers' and  others'  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  once  it  recognized  the  stark  Imbalance 
between  possible  sales  and  the  growing  ad- 
verse publicity,  AM  wanted  nothing  more 
than  to  see  the  matter  disappear  quietly  and 
quickly.  AM  asked  for  no  help,  as  American 
tobacco  companies  did  In  unison  when  they 
were  vmder  fire  In  1985.    Nor  did  anyone  help 

AM. 

In  Washington,  the  state  and  commerce 
departments  were  only  vagruely  aware  of  the 
controversy  and  pressure  that  arose  from 
AM's  statements  on  sales  of  cars  to  Russia. 

The  state  department  had  answered  AM's 
one  query.  Ofllcers  In  l>oth  state  and  com- 
merce say  that  they  knew  of  no  pressure  from 
YAP  until  Jan.  6,  when  AM's  statement  was 
reported  In  newspapers  across  the  country. 

It  seemed  In  Washington,  from  Just  press 
reports,  that  a  spark  of  an  Idea  had  been 
anuffed  quickly.  And  In  any  case,  neither 
the  state  nor  commerce  departments  were 
optimistic  about  sales  of  American  cars  to  the 
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Soviet  Union.  Many  American  companies 
ask  for  trade  Information  on  Communist 
ooimtries.  Often  nothing  more  develops. 
And  both  state  and  commerce  are  apprehen- 
sive of  seeming  to  pressure  American  busi- 
nesses to  trade  with  European  Communist 

nations. 

dton't  pttrsue  isstjx 

Hence,  neither  department  followed  up 
with  American  Motors,  as  they  had  with  the 
clgaret  companies  In  1965.  Nor  did  ^y 
American  auto  manufactnrers  come  to  AM 
with  public  moral  support. 

In  1965,  six  major  American  tobacco  firms 
had  united  in  a  public  statement  asserting 
their  right  to  vise  Yugoslav  imported  tobacco, 
after  considerable  pressure  had  been  put  on 

them.  . 

They  sought  and  got  a  Joint  endorsement 
of  the  state,  defense  and  commerce  depart- 
ments which  denounced  an  attempted  in- 
timidation, boycott,  black  list  or  economic 
reprisals  against  American  companies  carry- 
ing out  lawful  trade  with  east  European 
countries. 

COMPANY    PKEOCCUPIED 

Why  did  not  American  Motors  choose  this 
path'  Mainly  because  AM  was  preoccupied 
with  a  major  management  reorganization 
and  an  attempt  to  keep  Its  head  above  water. 
AM  executives  take  a  half  serious.  haU  Jok- 
ing view  of  YAF.  but  not  of  distressed  AM 
customers.  The  88  critical  letters  might  rep- 
resent 880  people  or  8.800  or  88.000.  But  even 
88  Is  too  many  for  American  Motors. 

Why  was  there  no  help  from  the  state  and 
commerce  departments?  Partly  because  they 
were  not  asked.  AM  did  not  want  to  fuel 
the  controversy.  And  partly  because  the  de- 
partments did  not  know  what  was  happen- 
ing, although  even  then  they  might  not  have 
Interceded.  ,_    ^  ..  _ 

American  Motors  Is  now  in  Umbo  on  the 
controversy.  AM  executives  feel  frustrated 
m  trying  to  convey  to  the  car  buying  public 
that  AM  is  a  loyal,  American  company  that 
had  no  great  scheme  to  sell  cars  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  they  never  will  at  any  time  in  the  fu- 
ture, which  is  one  of  TAF's  demands  for 
calling  off  the  pressure. 

They  express  bitterness  over  the  turmoil, 
the  protests,  caustic  letters,  crank  telephone 
calls.  They  had  no  Intention  to  be  trail 
blazers  in  east-west  trade,  nor  at  this  time  of 
AM  domestic  troubles,  «  fighter  for  mutual 
International  understanding  through  com- 
merce. ^,  .,,  V.  „ 
Reviewing  the  uproar  and  trouble  AM  has 
gone  through,  one  AM  executive  wonders: 
"And  for  what?" 

The  truth  Is  that  Amsrlcan  Motors  chance 
and  brief  excursion  into  the  embattled  arena 
of  east-west  trade  poUtlcs  brought  nothing 
but  punishment  and  never  did  offer  much 
reward. 


biU  as  Hil.  5921  in  the  89th  Congress, 
present  laws  are  unfair  to  the  holder  of 
mutual  fund  shares  which  are  traded 
over  the  counter. 

As  you  know,  prices  quoted  in  the 
newspapers  for  these  shares  include  a 
"bid"  price  and  an  "asked"  price.  Nat- 
urally, the  "asked"  price  is  always 
higher  than  the  "bid"  price.  And  a 
shareholder  who  sells  his  holdings  never 
realizes  the  "asked"  price. 

Yet,  under  present  laws,  when  the 
shareholder  dies,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  uses  the  "asked"  price  as  the 
basis  for  its  valuation  and  tax  computa- 
tion. 

The  shareholder's  estate  is  thus  taxed 
in  part  on  property  which  it,  in  fact, 
does  not  possess  and  cannot  realize. 

Since  he  cannot  get  the  "asked"  price 
the  IRS  uses,  the  taxpayer  is  overtaxed, 
as  a  result,  in  proportion  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  prices. 

This  unfairness  would  be  corrected  by 
my  bill,  which  would  require  that,  for 
purposes  of  estate  and  gift  taxes,  the  bid 
price  be  used.  This  would  furnish  the 
true  value  of  the  holdings. 


PAIR  TAX  TREATMENT  FOR  OWN- 
ERS OP  MUTUAL  FUND  SHARES 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the    Record    and    Include    extraneous 

matter.  ^.    ^.      j. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  reintroduced  my  biU  to  cor- 
rect an  Inequity  in  the  laws  interpreting 
the  value  of  mutual  fund  shares  which 
are  quoted  over  the  counter. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
March  9,  1965,  whan  I  introduced  this 


TRAGIC  LOSS  OF  SPACE  PIONEERS 
Mr.  DICKINSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request   of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  pio- 
neers in  thought  and  action  have  faced 
peril  throughout  civilized  history.    With 
their  dedication  to  new  ideas  and  goals, 
they  have  realized  that  charting  strange 
territory  is  dangerous.    Often  the  cost 
has  been  life  itself;  but  inevitably  so- 
ciety has  been  the  beneficiary. 

Our  Nation  is  shocked  and  saddened  by 
the  loss  of  three  outstanding  space  pio- 
neers—Virgil Grissom,  Edward  White, 
and  Roger  Chaffee.  Their  dedication  to 
space  exploration  is  well  known.  They 
knew  the  perils  of  the  awesome  territory 
they  were  charting  and  faced  them  with 
courage. 

While  the  tragic  fire  on  Apollo  1  was 
still  smoldering  around  the  world  and  on 
the  very  day  that  final  services  were  held 
at  Arlington  and  West  Point,  Airmen 
William  Hartley,  Jr.,  and  Richard  Har- 
mon added  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  to 
our  space  goals.  A  routine  aerospace 
experiment  turned  into  a  second  flaming 
disaster. 

Five  pioneers  are  dead.  Let  us  for- 
ever avoid  the  same  fatal  territory,  pay 
honor  to  these  brave  Americans  for  their 
contributions,  and  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathies  to  their  families. 


ADDITIONAL  INCOME  TAX  EXEMP- 
TION FOR  A  MENTALLY  RE- 
TARDED DEPENDENT 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request   of   the   gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  mental 
retardation    today   affects    more    than 
6   million   Americans.     Approximately 
125  000  babies  born  each  year  are  or  will 
be  considered  as  mentally  retarded  some 
time  in  their  lives.  The  famUies  to  which 
these  infants  are  bom  must  face  not  only 
the  heartbreak  associated  with  any  hand- 
icapped child,  but  also  a  great  financial 
burden  which  may  continue  throughout 
the  life  of  the  retardate. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
allow  an  additional  income  tax  exemp- 
tion for  those  taxpayers  who  support  a 
mentally  retarded  dependent.  My  bill 
will  permit  the  taxpayer  to  take  an  ad- 
ditional $600  personal  exemption  for  each 
mentally  retarded  dependent.  The  tax 
relief  offered  in  my  bill  will  encourage 
the  rehabilitation  of  mentally  retarded 
individuals.  Parents  can  use  the  new 
tax  savings  to  initiate  or  continue  a  re- 
habilitation program  for  the  afflicted 
child.  Thus,  many  retarded  children  will 
benefit  in  terms  of  increased  treatment 
and  care. 

The  family  of  a  retarded  child  faces 
many  additional  costs  in  trying  to  care 
for  that  child  and  provide  him  with  the 
opportunity  to  develop  to  his  full  poten- 
tial.   There  may  be  additional  medical 
expenses,  so  that  the  condition  may  be 
properly  diagnosed  and  treated.    Often 
the  retarded  child  suffers  from  other 
physical  and  emotional  handicaps  which 
require  treatment  and  therapy.    The  ed- 
ucation of  mentally  retarded  children  is 
necessarily   more   costly    than   that   of 
normal  children.     Usually  their  needs 
cannot  be  met  in  the  regular  classroom. 
Teachers  of  the  retarded  require  special- 
ized training  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  those  with  mental 
handicaps. 

Closely  related  to  education  is  the  area 
of  rehabilitation  and  training.     It  has 
been  found  that   properly  trained  re- 
tarded adults  can  become  reliable,  con- 
scientious employees.    These  persons  can 
learn  tasks  involving  limited  skills,  thus 
enabling  them  to  become  wage  earners. 
Such  programs  may  be  expensive  at  the 
time,  but  are  much  more  economical  in 
the  long  run  than  the  alternative  of  in- 
stitutional or  custodial  care.    For  those 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  trainable  or 
educable,  the  question  of  lifetime  care 
must  be  faced.    Whether  the  retardate 
is  cared  for  In  an  institution  or  in  his  own 
home,  the  family  must  pay  the  costs  of 
providing  constant  custodial  attention. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  an  exact  dol- 
lar figure  for  all  of  these  additional  costs, 
since  they  differ  from  case  to  case.    The 
tax  relief  which  would  result  from  the 
enactment   of   my   proposal    would   en- 
courage the  family  of  a  retarded  individ- 
ual to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  treatment,  education, 
and  training  to  prepare  that  individual 
for  a  productive  and  useful  life. 

About  3  percent  of  the  American  popu- 
lation are  retarded.  Clearly  this  is  a 
problem  of  national  significance.  Many 
Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  have 
been  established  In  recent  years  which 
will  begin  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  re- 
tarded.   However,  these  provide  services 


to  the  retarded,  and  not  financial  help 
to  individual  families. 

There  is  Federal  precedence  for  the 
enactment  of  tax  relief  for  particular 
groups.  The  aged  and  blind  are  allowed 
additional  personal  tax  exemptions.  Just 
as  our  current  tax  laws  recognize  as  so- 
cially desirable  the  need  for  special  con- 
sideration toward  our  senior  citizens  and 
the  blind,  so  it  is  similarly  appropriate 
that  tax  relief  be  extended  to  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

Passage  of  my  bill  would  be  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  effort  to  insure  so- 
cial and  economic  benefits  to  this  spe- 
cial group.  Accordingly,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  should  schedule  con- 
sideration and  action  on  this  bill  at  the 
earliest  feasible  time. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  many  people  are  ex- 
pressing new  interest  in  an  old  question: 
revision  of  our  system  of  electing  a  Presi- 
dent. Spurred  by  the  report  of  a  special 
commission  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, a  number  of  commentators  recently 
have  reviewed  the  pitfalls  in  our  present 
electoral  college  system,  and  the  relative 
merits  of  direct  popular  election  of  the 
American  Chief  Executive. 

In  a  thoughtful  column  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  on  January  18,  Thomas  O'Neill 
summarized  very  well  the  problems  which 
the  present  constitutional  system  can 
cause,  especially  in  a  close  election.  Mr. 
O'Neill's  observations  deserve  considera- 
tion, and  I  include  his  column  in  the 

Record : 

Voting  Blind 


(By  Thomas  ONelll) 

Washington. — Hopeful  signs  here  and 
there  point  to  a  spreading  congressional 
readiness  to  contemplate  earnestly  an  over- 
haiU  of  the  archaic  method  of  electing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  make  It 
by  direct  popular  vote,  and  so  get  rid  of  the 
middleman. 

Always  in  the  past  the  proposal  has  been 
given  short  shrift. 

Instead,  Congress  has  frequently  devoted 
itself  to  long  wrangles  over  schemes  for 
variations  on  the  existing  Electoral  College 
system  which  were  patently  to  benefit  one 
political  element  and  to  disadvantage  an- 
other. The  consequence  was  that  nothing 
was  done. 

Although  it  appears  to  be  poorly  under- 
stood even  in  an  era  of  compulsory  public 
education,  no  American  has  ever  marked 
a  ballot  for  a  President  of  the  United  States 
while  performing  his  civic  duty  In  the  polling 
place.  The  vote  is  only  indirectly  for  a  can- 
didate for  President,  and  carries  no  warrant 
that  It  will  be  counted  as  Intended. 

Indeed,  the  voter  has  acted  to  authorize  a 
small  group,  almost  surely  unknown  to  him, 
to  act  on  his  behalf  In  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent. In  most  states  these  faceless  depu- 
ties appear  nowhere  on  the  ballot. 

They  are  the  presidential  electors  who.  if 
they  belong  to  the  winning  side  within  a 
state  graduate  to  a  non-existent  Institution 
called  the  Electoral  CoUege.    Six  weeks  after 


the  election  these  groups,  ranging  to  size 
from  a  permanent  three  to  a  present  maxi- 
mum of  43  decided  by  the  population  of  the 
state,  gather  In  the  state  capital  and  make 
their  own  choices  for  President.  The  Con- 
BtituUon  imposes  no  obUgation  upon  them 
to  obey  the  wishes  of  those  who  elected  them. 
Individual  presidential  electors  on  eight 
occasions  have  violated  the  trust,  most 
recently  in  1960  when  there  was  an  attempt 
by  a  faithless  elector  to  enUst  others  to 
abandon  both  candidates  the  voters  had 
supported,  Kennedy  and  Nixon. 

No  presidential  election  has  ever  been 
thrown  In  such  fashion,  although  popular 
winners  have  been  converted  into  Electoral 
College  losers  by  other  faults  In  the  system. 
The  danger  remains  ever  present,  particu- 
larly In  close  elections.  With  the  stake  the 
great  prize  of  the  presidency,  only  the  un- 
commonly pure  at  heart  are  unable  to  fore- 
see a  time  when  money  and  corrupt  electors 
could  meet. 

President  Johnson  sought  to  allay  this 
perU  by  proposing  that  the  Individual  elec- 
tors be  eliminated,  and  that  the  popular 
vote  within  the  states  automatically  be 
translated   into  electoral  votes. 

It  was  a  commendable  Idea,  but  Congress 
did  nothing.  Changes  In  the  Constitution 
come  slowly. 

Accordingly,  It  Is  on  the  tmexpected  side 
that  a  change  more  far-reaching,  the  wip- 
ing out  of  the  old  system,  now  gets  an  im- 
pressive degree  of  sympathetic  consideration. 
The  altered  atmosphere  results  m  part  from 
a  popular  vote  recommendation  by  a  talent 
studded  commission  acting  for  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  which  is  expected  to 
ratify  it  next  month,  and  from  the  backing 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Of  greater  moment,  probably,  is  the  dawn- 
ing discovery  that  the  popular  vote  system 
holds  the  solution  to  a  quandary  of  growing 
agony  to  national  election  losers.     It  Is  the 
power,  implicit  in  the  Electoral  CoUege  meth- 
od,  granted   relatively   small  but  politically 
like-minded  minorities  In  big,  closely  con- 
tested states  to  determine  the  direction  of 
large  electoral  blocs. 

The  currently  favored  horrible  example  Is 
the  voting  In  New  York  at  the  1960  election. 
In  the  two-party  vote  Mr.  Nixon  held  a 
small  advantage  over  Mr.  Kennedy,  each 
with  an  excess  of  3.000,000.  but  the  small 
Liberal  party  backmg  Mr.  Kennedy  gave  him 
enough  additional  popular  votes  and  New 
York's  biggest-of-all  •  bundle  of  electoral 
votes,  then  45.  Kennedy  likewise  won  nil- 
nols,  and  Its  27  electoral  votes,  by  an  In- 
finitesimal 8,858  out  of  a  total  of  5  million. 
Those  electoral  votes  sewed  up  the  election 
for  Kennedy.  Had  the  popular  votes  been 
thrown  Into  a  single  national  pool,  as  Is  now 
proposed  for  direct  elections,  the  meager 
popular  margins  would  have  been  of  lesser 
Influence. 

That  consideration  may  now  sap  the  re- 
sistance to  a  popular  vote  system  which  the 
small  states  maintain  because  it  would  re- 
quire them  to  yield  up  two  Electoral  College 
votes  each  gets  without  relation  to  popula- 
tion as  equivalents  to  their  two  United 
States  Senators,  an  item  of  scant  importanct 
to  the  populous  states. 


AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues 
the  article  which  appeared  in  today  s 
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Issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  by  the  col- 
umnist, William  Raspberry,  entitled  "Air 
Pollution  Here  Is  Just  Shrugged  Off." 

It  Is  Inconsistent  and  extremely  dlfB- 
cult  for  the  Members  of  Congress  to  en- 
courage private  Industry  and  local  and 
State  authorities  to  take  steps  in  elim- 
inating air  pollution  In  our  own  com- 
munities, while  at  the  same  time  the 
Federal  Government,  as  the  prime  indus- 
try in  the  Nation's  Capital,  has  permit- 
ted the  city  of  Washington  to  rate  the 
title  of  fourth  dirtiest  city  in  the  Nation. 

Just  2  days  ago,  the  President  submit- 
ted a  message  to  the  Congress  that  "we — 
the  administration — are  now  ready  to 
launch  a  wide-ranging  research  effort, 
involving  government,  private  industry, 
universities,  and  independent  research 
groups"  with  an  immediate  research  tar- 
get on  motor  vehicle  emissions,  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions,  and  low  sulfur  or  sul- 
fur-free fuels,  in  its  effort  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  increased  air  pollution. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already 
Invested  over  $16  million  in  research 
grants,  $5  million  in  training,  and  ap- 
proximately $5  million  for  surveys  and 
pilot  projects  on  air  pollution  control. 
The  President  now  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  50  percent  in  funds  to  expand 
oiur  research  efforts. 

Research  has  already  established  that 
the  prime  pollutants  of  our  air  are  motor 
vehicle  emissions  and  the  use  of  high- 
sulfur  heating  fuels.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  administration  establish  itself 
as  a  model  project  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  implementing  the  knowl- 
edge alrea<^  gained  from  research  in 
air-abatement  control,  before  designat- 
ing additional  millions  for  continuation 
of  research. 

The  Federal  Government  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  District  of  Columbia,  yet  it 
has  condoned  the  expansion  of  freeways 
in  the  city  of  Washington  thereby  bring- 
ing more  cars  into  the  area,  rather  than 
expediting  the  construction  of  mass  tran- 
sit facilities.  It  has  also  permitted  the 
continual  use,  even  by  Government 
buildings  of  high  sulfur  content.  Im- 
ported waste  products  as  heating  fuels. 

As  Mr.  Raspberry  has  stated  in  his 
column,  we  have  the  know-how  to  lick 
the  air  pollution  problem  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  before  it  becomes  a  major 
hazard. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
article  which  appeared  today  in  the 
Washington  Post: 

Am  PoixrmoN  Here  Is  Jtjst  Shrttgoed  Orr 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

Night  moisture  condenses  on  the  family 
car.  and  next  morning  It's  covered  with  grit, 
soot  and  grime.  The  housewife  opens  the 
living  room  window  to  let  In  some  fresh  air. 
Before  long  the  draperies  start  to  turn  black. 
Windows  become  grimy  so  quickly  that  It's 
hardly  worth  bothering  to  wash  them. 

All  this  is  happening  in  Washington.  Yet 
no  one  seems  to  be  getting  very  worked  up 
about  it. 

Los  Angelenos  make  mirthless  Jokes  about 
their  smog,  and  New  Yorkers  And  themselves 
entrapped  In  a  lingering  haze. 

Washingtonlans  cluck  their  tongues  In 
sympathy,  and  tell  themselves  how  lucky 
they  are  that  they  don't  have  any  air  pollu- 
tion to  speak  of.    They're  kidding  themselves. 

One  Federal  expert,  S.  Smith  Grlswold  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  knows  better. 


"Air  pollution  here  Is  a  very  real  problem," 
he  says,  "and  a  very  unnecoesary  one.  As  far 
as  dirt  pollution  Is  concerned,  we're  fourth 
In  the  Nation  behind  New  Tork,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia." 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  tliat  way.  Accord- 
ing to  Grlswold,  who  for  11  years  was  air  pol- 
lution control  officer  In  Lob  Angeles,  "If  we 
did  what  Los  Angeles  has  done,  we'd  have 
the  cleanest  air  of  any  i»aJor  city  In  the 
country,  quite  jxjsslbly  In  the  world." 

We've  done  hardly  anything  at  all. 

For  years  the  city's  alr-poUutlon  control 
and  abatement  program  consisted  of  an  oc- 
casional study  and  a  small  alr-monltorlng 
station  at  Ist  and  L  Street  nw. 

Washingtonlans,  to  be  sure,  are  not  facing 
any  Inunediate  threat  of  ehoklng  to  death. 
There  are  few  factories  hare,  the  prevailing 
winds  help  to  dissipate  air  pollutants  and 
there  are  no  surface  features  comparable  to 
the  mountains  that  ring  Los  Angeles  to  trap 
foul  air  in  the  city. 

Washington's  big  problem  is  not  Industrial 
oxidants  but  auto  exhaust  tumes  and  pollut- 
ants from  the  heating  plants  of  office  and 
apartment  buildings.  This  Is  what  Griswold 
means  when  he  calls  the  local  problem  "very 
uimecessary." 

California  is  far  ahead  of  Washington  In 
requiring  antl-pwllution  devices  on  all  new 
cars,  for  example,  although  Washington  has 
more  cars  per  square  mile  even  than  Loe 
Angeles.  Meanwhile,  we'fe  building  free- 
ways like  mad  to  bring  in  still  more  cars. 

While  the  Kenllworth  dump  remains  the 
biggest  single  source  of  l(>cal  pollution,  an 
incredible  amount  of  sludge  is  diunped  into 
the  air  by  heating  plants— Including  many 
in  Government  buildings-— that  burn  a  low 
grade  of  oil. 

Most  large  buildings  bum  No.  6  oil,  a  very 
dirty  fuel,  rather  than  tl*e  somewhat  more 
expensive  No.  2  oil,  which  produces  very  little 
pollution.  No  one  Is  pushing  hard  for  legis- 
lation to  ban  the  dirtier  fuels,  partly  beca\ise 
of  local  inertia  and  partly  because  much  of 
the  oil  we  burn  is  a  high -sulfur  Venezuelan 
import.  (We  save  our  domestic  oil  for  re- 
finement into  gasoline  and  other  more 
profitable  products.)  Some  very  powerful 
petroleiun  interests  would  like  to  keep  It  that 
way. 

Even  BO,  there  are  devices  that  could  take 
up  to  07  per  cent  of  the  pollutants  out  of 
smoke  from  heating  plants.  But  these  de- 
vices— scrubbers  and  electrostatic  pre- 
cipitators, for  example — are  costly,  and  few 
building  managers  are  liktly  to  Install  them 
In  the  absence  of  official  pressure. 

The  Kenllworth  dump  Is  easier;  the  city 
already  plans  to  close  it  and  replace  it  with 
an  incinerator.  But  according  to  Grlswold 
and  other  abatement  experts,  even  this  is 
bad. 

E^ren  the  best  Incinerators  spew  a  fair 
sonovmt  of  contaminants  tnto  the  air.  Gris- 
wold would  prefer  to  see  the  city  go  the  way 
of  Los  Angeles  and  abandon  its  incinerators 
in  favor  of  sanitary  land  ails. 

As  President  Johnson  oibserved  in  his  re- 
cent message  to  the  Congress,  foul  air  re- 
spects no  political  boundaries.  Pollution 
originating  in  Washington  can  set  eyes  smart- 
ing in  Bethesda  or  Alexandria. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  the  regional  nature 
of  the  problem  that  the  Metropolitan  Coun- 
cil of  Governments  is  trying  to  come  up  with 
a  model  ordinance  to  provide  uniform  stand- 
ards and  enforcement  throughout  the  area. 

This  also  is  the  idea  behind  the  Federal 
move  that  during  January  has  augmented 
the  L  Street  monitoring  station  with  Ave 
major  stations  ringing  the  area  (Alexandria, 
Seven  Corners,  Bethesda,  HyattsvlUe  and 
Sultland).  An  additional  25  smaller  units 
are  being  deployed  farther  out. 

But  aU  this  expensive  equipment  will  do 
nothing  more  than  tell  us  "vhat  specific  gases 
are  killing  us.  We  have  the  know-how  to  lick 
the  air  pollution  problem  in  the  Washington 


area  before  It  becomes  a  really  major  hazard. 
What  we  need  now  is  the  will  to  do  it — or 
enough  public  indignation  to  demand  that 
It  gets  done. 


A  EULOGY  FOR  ROGER  CHAFFEE 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Roger  Chaffee  used  to  glance  down  at 
his  short,  rugged  frame  and  say  as  he 
flashed  a  boyish  grin:  "It  takes  a  strong, 
little  man  to  be  an  astronaut." 

Whatever  yardstick  is  used  to  measure 
a  man,  Lt.  Comdr.  Roger  B.  Chaffee  was 
10  feet  tall. 

He  was  only  31  years  old  when  he  met 
flaming  death  in  an  Apollo  spacecraft  on 
a  launch  pad  at  Cape  Kennedy,  but  he 
had  lived  swiftly  and  intensely  in  those 
three  decades  plus. 

Now  Commander  Chaffee  is  bigger  than 
life.  He  is  part  of  the  great  mystery  he 
had  yearned  to  explore. 

Roger  Chaffee  would  have  been  32 
years  old  on  February  15.  He  had 
plarmed  to  postpone  his  birthday  celebra- 
tion for  nearly  a  week  and  mark  it  on 
the  first  Apollo  flight  into  space  on  Feb- 
ruary 21.    That  will  never  be. 

Commander  Chaffee  died  a  hero's 
death.  That  must  be  said,  trite  as  it 
may  sound.  He  was  a  hero  just  as  surely 
as  if  he  had  given  his  life  for  his  country 
on  a  battlefield  of  war.  But  he  was  a 
hero  of  peace,  for  that  is  really  what  the 
exploration  of  space  is  all  about. 

Roger  Chaffee  grew  up  in  my  home- 
town of  Grand  Rapids.  Like  many  other 
boys  who  went  to  Central  High  School, 
he  tried  out  for  the  football  and  track 
teams.  He  played  trumpet  in  a  high 
school  dance  band,  too,  and  earned 
enough  to  buy  his  first  car. 

Roger  cast  himself  in  a  mold  that 
shapes  good  men.  He  was  an  Eagle 
Scout,  an  Explorer  Scout,  a  swimming 
Instructor  and  lifeguard  at  summer 
camps,  and  an  assistant  Scoutmaster. 

He  studied  at  Purdue  University  under 
a  Navy  ROTC  scholarship  and  proved  to 
be  as  brainy  as  he  was  handsome. 

He  made  high  marks  despite  working 
at  part-time  jobs  to  raise  money  for 
fiylng  lessons.  The  fiying  bug  may  have 
bit  him  because  his  father,  Donald 
Chaffee,  was  a  barnstorming  stunt  flyer 
in  the  1930's.  But  it  was  not  until  his 
sophomore  year  at  Purdue  that  Roger 
soared  off  into  the  blue. 

Roger  taught  mechanical  drawing  dur- 
ing his  junior  and  senior  years  at  Purdue, 
headed  his  fraternity,  did  research  In 
the  rocket  laboratory,  and  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  aeronautical  engi- 
neering in  1957.  He  Joined  the  Navy  and 
won  his  wings  in  February  1959,  when 
the  seven  Mercury  astronauts  were 
chosen.  It  was  then  he  decided  he 
wanted  to  be  a  space  explorer. 


Commander  Chaffee  Joined  the  select 
company  of  U.S.  astronauts  by  invitation 
In  October  1963. 

Now  he  is  numbered  as  one  of  the  first 
men  to  sacrifice  their  lives  so  that  their 
earthbound  brothers  may  learn  the 
secrets  of  the  mysterious  universe  about 
them. 

Who  knows  the  depths  of  the  bravery 
in  Roger  Chaffee's  heart,  the  "strong, 
little  man"  who  dared  to  be  an  astro- 
naut? Certainly  his  name  will  shine 
brightly  in  the  annals  of  space.  It  will 
illumine  the  pages  of  all  tales  of  himian 
courage.  For  here  was  a  "strong,  little 
man"  who  gave  his  life  so  that  other 
men  might  grow. 


TO  REMOVE  THE  UMTTA-nON  UPON 
THE  AMOUNT  OF  OUTSIDE  IN- 
COME AN  INDIVIDUAL  MAY  EARN 
WHILE  RECEIVINQ  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY BENEFITS 


Mr.  DICKINSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KupfermanI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  eliminate 
entirely  the  limitation  upon  the  amoimt 
of  outside  income  that  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Under  the  present  standard  a  person 
cannot  earn  more  than  $2,700  per  year 
and  .still  receive  his  share  of  benefits 
under  the  program.  And  If  a  beneficiary 
exceeds  $1,500  per  year,  but  earns  less 
than  $2,700,  his  benefits  will  be  cut  in 
half.  The  inequities  created  by  this 
arbitrary  plateau  have  a  detrimental 
effect  not  only  on  the  specific  individual 
receiving  the  benefits,  but  it  also  hampers 
our  society's  productive  output. 

The  President  asked  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 23.  1967,  in  addition  to  an  overall 
20-percent  increase   in   social   security 
benefits,  for  other  needed  Improvements 
in  the  Social  Security  Act.    The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  included  an  extension  of 
the  earnings  by  12  percent,  from  $125 
per  month  to  $140  per  month,  and  from 
$1,500  per  year  to  $1,680  per  year.    In 
addition,  the  President  suggested  the 
amoimt  above  $1,680  per  year  up  to  which 
a  beneficiary  can  obtahi  $1  in  payments 
for  each  $2  of  "earnings,  be  Increased  from 
$2,700  to  $2,880.    In  other  words,  half 
the  benefits  would  be  lost  for  everything 
earned  over  $1,680  and  less  than  $2,880. 
Despite  the  suggestion  by  the  President 
in  his  annual  state  of  the  Union  message 
that  he  would  want  the  coimtry  to  be 
more  helpful  to  our  senior  citizens,  the 
proposed  raise  in  the  limitation  of  out- 
side earnings  per  year  from  $1,500  to 
$1,680  at  the  minimum  and  from  $2,700 
to  $2,880  at  the  maximum  is  illusory,  and 
serves  no  really  useful  purpose.    Having 
said  that  the  poverty  level  in  the  United 
States  is  $3,000  per  year,  how  can  the 
President  allow  only  $2,880  on  outside 


income  as  a  maximum  without  any  so- 
cial security  benefits? 

The  present  law  under  which  an  indi- 
vidual cannot  earn  more  than  $2,700  per 
year  and  still  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits is  unrealistic.  Unfortunately,  the 
President's  increase  of  $180  per  year  on 
the  ceiling  does  not  solve  the  problem. 
It  cannot  even  be  dignified  as  a  "cost  of 
living  increase."  To  put  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  earnings  our  senior  citizens 
can  earn,  and  thus  discriminate  against 
them  because  they  are  receiving  social 
security  benefits,  is  just  not  the  American 
way. 

According  to  a  1963  survey  published 
in  the  June  1964  Social  Security  Bulletin 
the  total  wages  earned  by  persons  aged 
65  and  over  amounted  to  at  least  $10  bil- 
lion. The  survey  specifically  points  out 
the  self-evident  fact  that  these  earnings 
are  Important  both  to  the  aged  them- 
selves and  to  the  total  economy.  The  re- 
port proceeds  to  analyze  the  trend  in 
employment  of  people  aged  65  and  over 
and  reaches  the  conclusion  that — 

If  the  present  trends  toward  less  work  and 
less  earnings  among  the  aged  were  to  con- 
tinue, by  the  end  of  this  century  there  would 
be  virtually  no  earnings  or  work  experience 
of  the  aged  left  to  analyze. 

The  motivating  force  behind  these  cur- 
rent trends  can  be  attributed  to  the  cur- 
rent retirement  test. 

In  fact,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security  in  their  1965  report  stated  that 
they  recognize  "that  the  present  test  does 
discourage  some  people  who  are  retired 
from  their  regular  jobs  from  earning  as 
much  as  they  could,  or  would  like  to,  to 
part-time  or  irregular  employment. 
The  retention  of  this  retirement  test  will 
continue  to  keep  many  older  persons 
from  working,  with  a  resultant  loss  to  the 
country  of  valuable  skills  and  produc- 
tivity. 

When  the  social  security  system  was 
first  inaugurated,  there  was  good  reason 
for  the  limitation  on  outside  earnings. 
We  were  in  a  depression,  jobs  were  scarce, 
and  it  was  desirable  to  remove  from  the 
labor  rolls  those  receiving  social  security 
benefits. 

As  economic  conditions  in  our  coimtry 
changed,  the  retirement  test  became  less 
necessary.  Today's  high  employment 
economy  does  not  need  such  restrictive 
measures.  ReaUzation  of  the  need  to  do 
away  with  the  retirement  test  is  not  new 
to  this  body.  It  has  been  manifested  by 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  changed  the 
age  at  which  the  retirement  test  applies 
so  that  it  no  longer  applies  to  those  over 
72. 

In  a  1965  survey  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness, the  Nation's  independent  business 
proprietors  voted  by  a  majority  of  65  per- 
cent in  favor  of  removing  all  restrictions 
on  the  earnings  an  aged  person  may  re- 
ceive without  betog  penalized  on  social 
security  benefits.  The  Federation  de- 
fined the  significance  of  their  survey  by 
the  sentence,  "There  should  be  no  penalty 
on  honest  sweat."  C.  Wilson  Harder, 
Federation  president,  commented: 

There  are  many  aged  mlUionalres  now  re- 
ceiving the  full  social  security  benefits.  How- 
ever, those  who  must  eke  out  the  benefits 
by  toU  are  penalized.    It  is  high  time  there 


be  a  complete  exposure  of  the  Inequities  In- 
volved m  many  aspects  of  the  social  seciirity 
system. 


Psychologists  tell  us  it  is  better  for  a 
senior  citizen  to  occupy  his  time  If  he  so 
chooses  to  a  gainful  way.  In  the  light 
of  our  present  economy,  with  the  cost  of 
livtag  steadily  increastog  and  with  ta- 
flationary  propensities,  the  best  way  to 
help  the  senior  citizens  of  our  society 
who  may  not  have  tovestments  to  sav- 
togs  to  supplement  their  social  security  ; 
benefits,  and  who  want  to  work,  is  to 
eliminate  this  arbitrary  limitation  on  out- 
side eamtogs. 

The  bill  I  have  totroduced  today,  sim- 
Uar  to  H.R.  14408  which  I  totroduced  to 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress — 
Congressional  Record,  volume  112,  part 
6,  page  8014— will  Insure  access  to  the 
means  needed  to  provide  these  people 
with  the  ordinary  decent  needs  of  living 
characterized  by  our  American  society. 
There  follows  a  sampltog  of  the  edi- 
torial and  newspaper  comments  on  my 
similar  legislation  to  the  last  session: 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star,  July  5. 1966] 
Life  Begins  at  40 :  Social  Secubitt  Law  Cm.- 
ING  ON  Eldebs'  Earnings  Outdated 
(By  Robert  Peterson) 
An  Important  new  bill  ha«  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
by   Rep.    Theodore   R.    Kupferman,   R.-N.T. 
The  bill  proposes  to  remove  the  limitation  on 
the  sonount  of  outside  Income  an  Individual 
may  earn  while  receiving  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Under  the  law  at  present,  a  beneficiary  can- 
not earn  more  than  $1,500  per  year,  and  no 
more  than  »125  in  any  month.  If  he  earns 
more  than  that  amount  he  must  reimburse 
Uncle  Sam  one  dollar  for  each  two  dollars 
earned,  up  to  »2,700.  If  he  earns  more  than 
$2,700  per  year,  he  forfeits  aU  his  Social 
Security. 

The  current  law  is  unsound  In  many  re- 
spects, and  obviously  needs  to  be  changed. 
As  Rep.  Kupferman  points  out,  "When  the 
Social  Security  system  was  first  Inaugurated 
there  was  good  reason  for  the  limitation  on 
outside  earnings. 

"We  were  in  a  depression,  jobs  were  scarce 
and  it  was  desirable  to  remove  from  the  labor 
rolls  those  receiving  Social  Security  beneflta. 
But  economic  conditions  In  our  nation  have 
changed.  Today's  high  employment  economy 
does  not  need  such  restrictive  measures." 

For  years  this  column  tried  to  support 
Uncle  Sam's  contention  that  elders  should 
forfeit  some  of  their  Social  Security  If  they 
were  strong  and  healthy  enough  to  be  out 
working.  We  took  this  unpopular  stand  after 
going  to  Washington,  digging  Into  the  situ- 
ation and  making  an  honest  effort  to  \mder- 
Btand  the  reasoning  behind  the  Social  Se- 
curity law  restricting  the  earnings  of 
beneficiaries  between  the  ages  of  62  and  72. 
The  lawmakers  with  whom  we  talked  de- 
clared that  the  Social  Security  program  was 
not  Intended  to  serve  those  elders  lucky  and 
healthy  enough  to  continue  working.  In- 
stead, it  was  devised  primarily  to  help  those 
seniors  who  could  no  longer  work. 

Looking  at  It  from  this  point  of  view, 
there  seemed  to  be  merit  In  the  requU-ement 
that  those  healthy  enough  to  earn  a  fair 
Income  should  relinquish  a  bit  of  their  Social 
Security.  But  we've  changed  oiur  mind  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First,  the  reasoning  behind  the  law  Is  not 
easy  to  understand. 

Second,  It  violates  our  traditions  to  be  told 
a  man  who  retires  can  receive  a  pension, 
while  a  man  who  has  the  spunk  and  wiU  to 
continue  working  must  forfeit  aU  or  part  of 
such  a  pension. 
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Third,  It  IB  dlBcrimlnatory  because  the  re- 
■trictlon  appUes  only  to  earnings  from  em- 
ployment rather  than  to  Income  received 
from  Buch  aources  as  dividends  or  rentals. 

Fourth,  It  Is  geriatrlcally  unsound  to  do 
anything  which  discourages— rather  than  en- 
courages— older  people  from  working  as  long 
and  as  enthusiastically  aa  they  possibly  can. 

Let's  hope  Bep.  Kupferman's  bill  wins  the 
support  It  deserves,  and  that  those  elders 
stUl  willing  and  able  to  work  may  be  able 
to  do  so  without  sacrificing  any  of  their 
SocUl  Security  benefits. 

If  you  would  like  a  booklet  "Financing 
Tour  Coming  Retirement"  write  to  Robert 
Peterson,  "Life  Begins  at  Forty,"  care  of  The 
News-SenUnel,  enclosing  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  and  ten  cents  to  cover 
handling  costs. 


to  continue  gainful  employment  rather  than 
be  forced  Into  an  Inactive  retirement. 


[Prom    the    Richmond    (Ind.)    PaUadlum- 

Item  &  Stm-Telegram,  Sept.  12,  19661 

Problem  of  the  E!u>eblt 

One  of  the  problems  Congress  faces  Is  what 

to  do  about  the  Inadequacy  of  Social  Security 

benefits  for  the  nation's  older  persons  In  the 

light  of  steadily  rising  Uvlng  costs. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  even  though 
benefits  recently  were  Increased,  their  advan- 
tage largely  already  has  been  wiped  out 
through  advancing  inflation. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
BuBlness,  Inc.,  which  represents  219,386  In- 
dependent business  proprietors,  sought  to 
get  a  "grass  roots"  opinion  on  the  problem 
of  Social  Security  benefits  from  Its  mem- 
bership. 

Its  survey  reflects  a  viewpoint  which  Is 
gaining  support  from  many  sources:  That  is 
that  those  on  Social  Security  who  still  find 
they  must  do  at  least  some  work  to  make  a 
decent  living  should  not  be  restricted  In  the 
amounts  they  can  earn. 

As  the  Social  Security  law  now  stands,  any- 
one 65  or  older,  up  to  the  age  of  72,  can  earn 
In  employment  up  to  »1,500  per  year  without 
being  penalized  by  deductions  for  Social  Se- 
curity checks. 

If  earnings  In  employment  exceed  $1,500, 
one  doUar  Is  deducted  from  Social  Security 
checks  for  every  $2  In  private  earnings  up  to 
12,700  per  year.  After  that  point  Is  reached, 
$1  Is  deducted  for  every  dollar  earned.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  this  stops  Social  Se- 
curity payments. 

What  many  consider  Inconsistent,  If  not 
unfair.  Is  that  any  oldster  who  has  Income 
from  rents,  investments  and  Interest,  can 
draw  full  Social  Security  benefits  without 
any  penalty. 

Those  reaching  72  also  have  no  limit  on 
any  earnings  they  can  make  In  employ- 
ment and  still  receive  full  Social  Security 
benefits. 

A  disturbing  factor  of  the  whole  program 
IB  that  Social  Secxirlty  is  not  a  guaranteed 
Insurance  program  and  Congress,  while  It  Is 
extremely  unlikely  that  it  ever  wovUd  do  so, 
could  end  the  program  If  It  so  desired. 

One  of  the  original  objectlvee  of  Social 
Security  was  to  encourage  older  employees 
to  retire  and  thus  open  Jobs  for  younger  un- 
employed. But  living  costB  have  climbed  ao 
steadily  that  despite  a  series  of  benefit  in- 
creases, few  can  retire  with  any  degree  of 
comfort  without  supplemental   income. 

Congress  has  before  It  a  bill  by  Rep.  Theo- 
dore Kupferman,  R-N.Y..  which  would  take 
all  limits  off  the  amount  a  person  on  Social 
Security  may  earn  without  forfeiting  any 
Social  Security  benefits. 

The  national  Independent  businessmen's 
group  found  through  Its  survey  that  68  per 
cent  support  the  measure,  29  per  cent  are 
opposed  and  3  per  cent  undecided.  Indiana 
and  Ohio  members  followed  that  ratio  quite 
closely. 

One  point  In  favor  of  the  New  York  con- 
gressman's proposal  is  that  it  would  encour- 
age, rather  than  discourage,  an  able  person 


[Prom  the  Amarillo  (TeK.)  Globe-Times, 

Sept.  9,  1966] 
Social  SECxmrrT  Neithbr  Instjrance  Nor 

Apparently  a  Bona  Fide  Promise 
The  Social   Security  system   should  be  a 
bona  fide  Insurance  program.    That  Is  the 
apparent  majority  opinion  of   the  nation's 
Independent  biislness  proprietors. 

This  seems  evidenced  by  the  outcome  of  a 
vote  on  a  bill  now  before  the  Congress  by 
Rep.  Theodore  Kupferman,  New  York,  which 
win  eliminate  the  restrictions  now  placed 
on  the  amount  that  elderly  people  can  earn 
without  having  deductions  made  In  their 
Social  Security  checks. 

The  nationwide  poll  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business 
shows  68  per  cent  of  the  Independent  busi- 
ness proprietors  favor  this  measure,  with  29 
per  cent  opposed,  and  3  per  cent  undecided. 
In  Texas  the  legislation  is  supported  by 
73  per  cent,  opposed  by  23  per  cent,  with  2 
per  cent  undecided. 

As  the  law  now  stand*,  since  amendment 
last  year,  anyone  65  years  of  age  or  old- 
er up  to  the  age  of  72.  can  earn  In  em- 
ployment up  to  $1500  per  year  without  be- 
ing penalized  by  deductions  for  Social  Se- 
curity checks.  If  the  earnings  go  over  this, 
1  dollar  Is  deducted  fjom  the  Social  Se- 
curity check  for  every  two  dollars  of  pri- 
vate earnings  up  to  $2700  per  year.  After 
that  point  Is  reached,  $1  Is  deducted  for 
every  dollar  earned  which  In  the  majorUy 
of  the  cases  stops  any  Boclal  Security  pay- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  oldster  who  has 
income  from  rents.  Investment  and  interest. 
can  draw  full  Social  Security  benefits  with- 
out any  penalty. 

Those  reaching  the  age  of  72  also  have 
no  limit  on  the  earnings  they  can  make  in 
employment  and  still  receive  their  full  So- 
cial Security  benefit  che«k. 

This  quirk  In  the  understanding  of  So- 
cial Security  in  operation  has  long  created 
confusion.  In  the  miads  of  many  people, 
the  deductions  made  from  their  pay  checks 
and  from  their  employers  is  considered  So- 
cial Security  Insurance,  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  program  was  Initiated 
the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  talked  In 
terms  of  Insurance. 

This  was  clarified  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  when  Social  Security  officials 
testified  that  Social  Security  is  not  a  bona 
fide  Insurance  couti-act  and  that  under  the 
law  the  Congress  can  end  the  program,  both 
payroll  deductions  and  payments  of  bene- 
fits at  any  time  It  may  choose  to  do  so. 

The  Social  Sectirlty  Act  was  passed  In  the 
midst  of  the  depression  with  the  then  be- 
lief that  by  encouraging  older  employees  to 
retire,  more  Jobs  would  be  opened  up  for 
the  younger  unemployed.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  living  costs  have  soared  so  that 
benefits  paid  do  not  enable  most  oldsters  to 
retire  with  any  degree  of  comfort  without 
a  supplemental  Income. 

The  only  people  penalized  by  the  present 
restrictions  are  those  who  must  work  to 
maintain  an  adequate  scale  of  living.  More 
affluent  elders  who  can  supplement  their 
Incomes  through  rentals,  dividends,  or  other 
means,  continue  to  dr»w  the  full  Social  Se- 
curity benefit. 

In  addition,  those  over  65  still  working 
continue  to  pay  the  Social  Security  deduct- 
ed from  their  pay  checks,  while  those  In 
better  circumstances.  If  they  desire,  can  re- 
tire at  62  years  of  afe  and  draw  the  full 
amount  of  a  slightly  reduced  Social  Security 
benefit  and  pay  no  more  Into  the  program, 
even  while  enjoying  extensive  outside  In- 
come. 

Commenting  on  the  vote.  Federation  pres- 
ident C.  Wilson  Harder  says,  "It  Is  about 
time  that  the  truth  te  known  about  Social 


Security.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  no  one, 
without  an  Investment  Income,  who  wishes 
to  maintain  an  adequate  scale  of  living,  can 
look  forward  to  receiving  any  benefit  from 
the  Social  Security  system  unUl  reaching 
the  age  of  72,  regardless  of  how  much,  or 
how  many  years,  he  or  she  has  paid  Into 
the  fund." 


[From  the  bulletin  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Retail  Meat  Merchants,  Sep- 
tember  1966] 

Social  Security  Changes  Desired 
Even  though  there  has  been  some  adjust- 
ments m  the  amount  that  a  Social  Security 
pensioner  can  earn  and  still  receive  beneflts, 
apparently  the  nation's  Independent  busi- 
ness proprietors,  who  supported  these  adjust- 
ments, feel  there  should  be  no  strings  at- 
tached on  the  payment  of  benefits.  There 
Is  before  Congress  a  bill  by  Representative 
Theodore  Kupferman,  New  York,  known  as 
H.R.  14408  which  would  take  all  limits  off 
the  amount  a  senior  citizen  can  earn  with- 
out forfeiting  any  Social  Security  benefits. 
Submitted  to  a  nationwide  poll  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
68  per  cent  of  the  Independent  proprietors 
are  In  favor  of  the  measure,  29  per  cent  op- 
posed, with  3  per  cent  undecided. 

The  Social  Security  system  should  be  a 
bona  fide  insurance  program.  That  Is  the 
apparent  majority  opinion  of  the  nation's 
Independent  business  proprietors. 

This  seems  evidenced  by  the  outcome  of  a 
vote  on  a  bill  now  before  the  Congress  by 
Representative  Theodore  Kupferman,  New 
York,  which  will  eliminate  the  restrictions 
now  placed  on  the  amount  that  elderly  peo- 
ple can  earn  without  having  deductions  made 
in  their  Social  Security  checks. 

The  nationwide  poll  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business 
shows  68  per  cent  of  the  Independent  busi- 
ness proprietors  favor  this  measure,  with  29 
per  cent  opposed,  and  3  per  cent  undecided. 
In  New  York  the  legislation  is  supported 
by  72  per  cent,  opposed  by  26  per  cent,  with 
2  per  cent  undecided. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  since  amendment 
last  year,  anyone  65  years  of  age  or  older  up 
to  the  age  of  72.  can  earn  In  employment  up 
to  $1500  per  year  without  being  penalized  by 
deductions  for  Social  Security  checks.  If  the 
earnings  go  over  this,  1  dollar  Is  deducted 
from  the  Social  Security  check  for  every  two 
dollars  of  private  earnings  up  to  $2700  per 
year.  After  that  point  Is  reached,  1  dollar 
is  deducted  for  every  dollar  earned  which  m 
the  majority  of  the  cases  stops  any  Social 
Security  payments. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  oldster  who  has 
Income  from  rents,  investment  and  interest, 
can  draw  full  Social  Security  benefits  with- 
out any  penalty. 

Those  reaching  the  age  of  72  also  have  no 
limit  on  the  earnings  they  can  make  In  em- 
ployment and  still  receive  their  full  Social 
Security  benefit  check. 

This  quirk  In  the  undersUndlng  of  Social 
Security  in  operation  has  long  created  con- 
fusion. In  the  minds  of  many  people,  the 
deduction  made  from  their  pay  checks  and 
from  their  employers'  is  considered  Social 
Security  Insurance,  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  program  was  Initiated  the 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  talked  In  terms 
of  Insurance. 

This  was  clarified  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  when  Social  Security  officials 
testified  that  Social  Security  Is  not  a  bona 
fide  Insurance  contract  and  that  under  the 
law  the  Congress  can  end  the  program,  both 
payroll  deductions  and  payments  of  benefits, 
at  any  time  It  may  choose  to  do  so. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  In  the 
midst  of  the  depression  with  the  then  belief 
that  by  encouraging  older  employees  to  re- 
tire, more  jobs  would  be  opened  up  for  tne 
younger  unemployed.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  living  costs  have  soared  so  that  ben- 


efits paid  do  not  enable  most  oldsters  to  re- 
tire With  any  degree  of  comfort  without  a 
gupplemental  Income. 

The  only  people  penalized  by  the  present 
restrictions  are  those  who  must  work  to 
maintain  an  adequate  scale  of  living.  More 
afluent  elders  who  can  supplement  their 
Incomes  through  rentals,  dividends,  or  other 
means,  continued  to  draw  the  full  Social 
Security  benefit. 

In  addition,  those  over  65  still  working 
continue  to  pay  the  Social  Security  de- 
ducted from  their  pay  checks,  while  those 
In  better  circumstances,  if  they  desire,  can 
retire  at  62  years  of  age  and  draw  the  full 
amount  of  a  slightly  reduced  Social  Security 
benefit  and  pay  no  more  into  the  program, 
even  while  enjoying  extensive  outside  Income. 

Commenting  on  the  vote.  Federation  presi- 
dent C.  Wilson  Harder  says,  "It  is  about 
time  that  the  truth  Is  known  about  Social 
Security.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  no  one 
without  an  investment  income  who  wishes 
to  maintain  an  adequate  scale  of  living,  can 
look  forward  to  receiving  tmy  benefit  from 
the  Social  Security  system  until  reaching 
the  age  of  72,  regardless  of  how  much  or 
how  many  years,  he  or  she  has  paid  into  the 
fund." 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Aug.  18. 

1966] 

Years  Alter  Views  on  Social  Security 

(By  Andrew  Bernhard) 
It  has  been  my  observation  that  when 
people  get  on  In  middle  age — say  about  50 — 
they  begin  to  take  a  sharper  Interest  in  the 
Social  Seciirlty  system.  In  the  twenties  and 
turtles  old  age  and  retirement  seem 
infinitely  far  ahead,  and  Social  Security  is 
just  something  that  Is  deducted  from  your 
pay  check,  like  the  Federal  Income  tax. 

Once  you  get  over  the  hill  and  begin  to 
slide  down  toward  the  sixties  your  attitude 
changes.  You  begin  to  wonder  whether  you 
should  retire  at  62  and  take  a  somewhat  re- 
duced Social  Security  payment  or  should 
continue  on  the  Job  as  long  as  the  boss  will 
keep  you  on  the  payroll. 

You  begin  to  wonder,  too,  about  the  Justice 
of  paying  full  Social  Secvirlty  to  a  man  of 
66  who  has  a  mlUlon-doUar  Income  from  In- 
vestments and  withholding  such  payments 
to  a  salaried  rna.-n  who  earns  more  than  $1,500 
a  year. 

There  Is  now  before  Congress  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Theodore  Kupferman,  New 
York,  known  as  HJl.  14408,  which  would 
change  this. 

This  bin  would  eliminate  the  restrictions 
now  placed  on  the  amount  that  elderly  citi- 
zens can  earn  without  deductions  In  their 
Social  Security  checks. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  all  Americans  over 
60  will  favor  the  bill,  but  how  the  general 
voting  public  feels  about  It  Is  something  else 
again.  One  straw  in  the  wind  may  be  a 
poll  of  the  nation's  Independent  business 
operators,  taken  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  Inc.  This  poll,  na- 
tionwide, shows  68  per  cent  of  its  members  in 
favor  of  the  measure,  with  29  per  cent  op- 
posed, and  three  per  cent  undecided. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  legislation  was  sup- 
ported by  66  per  cent,  opposed  by  31  per  cent 
and  three  per  cent  were  undecided. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  since  amendment 
last  year,  anyone  65  years  or  older  up  to  the 
age  of  72  can  earn  in  employment  up  to  $1,- 
600  a  year  without  being  penalized  by  deduc- 
tions from  Social  Security  checks.  If  the 
earnings  go  over  this,  one  dollar  Is  deducted 
from  the  Social  Security  check  for  every 
two  doUars  of  private  earnings  up  to  $2,700 
a  year.  After  that  point  is  reached  one  dol- 
lar Is  deducted  for  every  dollar  earned, 
which  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  stops  any 
Social  Security  payments. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  oldtlmer  who  has 
Income  from  rents.  Investments  and  interest 


can  draw  full  Social  Security  benefits  with- 
out any  penalty,  no  matter  how  large  hlB 
Income. 

When  you  reach  the  age  of  72  there  Is  no 
limit  on  your  earnings  in  employment.  You 
stiU  receive  yoiw  full  Social  Security  bene- 
fit check. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  in  the 
Depression,  with  the  belief  that,  by  encour- 
aging older  employees  to  retire,  more  Jobe 
would  be  opened  up  for  the  younger  unem- 
ployed. Since  that  time,  however,  living 
costs  have  soared  so  that  benefits  paid  do 
not  enable  most  older  citizens  to  retire  with 
any  degree  of  comfort  without  a  supple- 
mental Income. 

The  only  persons  penalized  by  the  present 
restrictions  are  those  who  must  work  to 
maintain  a  comfortable  standard  of  living. 
Their  more  affluent  compatriots  can  supple- 
ment their  Incomes  through  dividends,  rent- 
als, or  other  sources  and  continue  to  draw 
the  full  Social  Security  benefit. 

And,  you  know  something?  I  find  myself 
at  an  age  at  which  I  look  with  favor  on  Mr. 
Kupferman's  bill. 

[Prom  the  Erie  (Pa.)  'Hmes,  Aug.  24,  1966] 
Businessmen  Favor  Bill  To  Change  Social 
Security 
(By  Les  Lowman) 
Slxty-slx  per  cent  of  independent  business 
proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  favor  a  congres- 
sional bill  by  Rep.  Theodore  Kupferman.  New 
York,  which  would  eliminate  the  restrictions 
now  placed  on  the  amount  that  elderly  per- 
sons  can   earn    without   having   deductions 
made  In  their  Social  Security  checks. 

Thirty-one  per  cent  are  opposed  to  the 
measure,  now  before  Congress,  while  three 
per  cent  are  undecided,  according  to  the  sur- 
vey made  recently  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business,  Inc. 

Under  the  current  law,  anyone  slxty-flve 
years  of  age  or  older  up  to  the  age  of  seventy - 
two,  can  earn  up  to  $1,500  per  year  without 
being  penalized  by  deductions  lor  Social  Se- 
curity checks.  If  the  earnings  go  over  $1500, 
a  dollar  is  deducted  for  every  $2  of  private 
earnings  up  to  $2700  per  year.  After  that 
point  Is  reached,  $1  Is  deducted  for  every 
dollar  earned  which.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
stops  any  Social  Security  payments. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  oldster  who  has 
Income  from  rents.  Investment  and  Interest, 
can  draw  full  Social  Security  benefits  without 
any  penalty.  Those  reaching  the  age  of 
seventy-two  also  have  no  limits  on  the  earn- 
ings they  can  make  In  employment  and  still 
receive  the  full  Social  Security  benefit  check. 
In  the  minds  of  many  people,  Social  Se- 
curity Is  considered  Insurance,  the  way  in 
which  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  talked 
when  It  was  first  Introduced  during  the  days 
of  the  depression  In  the  30's. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  clarified  this  when 
Social  Security  officials  testified  that  Social 
Security  Is  not  a  bona  fide  Insurance  contract 
and  that  under  the  law  the  Congress  can  end 
the  program,  both  payroll  deductions  and 
payments  of  benefits,  at  any  time  It  may 
choose  to  do  so. 

Those  who  must  work  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate scale  of  Uvlng  are  the  only  ones  penal- 
ized by  the  present  restrictions  in  the  Social 
Security  setup.  More  affluent  elders  who  can 
supplement  their  Incomes  through  rentals, 
dividends,  or  other  means,  continue  to  draw 
the  full  Social  Security  benefits. 

In  addition,  those  over  sixty-five  still  work- 
ing continue  to  pay  the  Social  Security  de- 
ducted from  their  pay  checks,  while  those 
In  better  circumstances.  If  they  desire,  can 
retire  at  sixty-two  years  of  age  and  draw  the 
full  amount  of  a  slightly  reduced  Social  Se- 
curity benefit  and  pay  no  more  Into  the  pro- 
grams, even  while  enjoying  extensive  out- 
side Income. 

C.  Wilson  Harder,  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion, says  "It  is  about  time  that  the  truth  1b 


known  about  Social  Security.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  no  one  without  an  investment  In- 
come, who  wishes  to  maintain  an  adequate 
scale  of  Uvlng  under  today's  prices,  can  look 
forward  to  receiving  any  benefit  from  the 
Social  Security  system  until  reaching  the  age 
of  seventy-two,  regardless  of  how  much,  or 
how  many  years,  he  or  she  had  paid  Into  the 
fund." 

[Prom  the  Battle  Creek   (Mich.)   Enquirer- 
News,  Aug.  28, 1966] 

Poll  Favors  Removing  Lm  on  Earnings  or 
EXdebly 

The  Social  Security  system  should  be  a 
bona  fide  Insurance  program.  That  1b  the 
apparent  majority  opinion  of  the  nation's 
Independent  business  proprietors. 

This  seems  evidenced  by  the  outcome  of  a 
vote  on  a  bill  now  Isefore  the  Congress  by 
Rep.  Theodore  Kupferman,  New  York  which 
will  eliminate  the  restrictions  now  placed  on 
the  amount  that  elderly  people  can  earn 
without  having  deductions  made  In  their 
Social  Security   checks. 


Michigan's  feelings 

The  nationwide  poU  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business 
shows  68  per  cent  of  the  Independent  busi- 
ness proprietors  favor  this  measure,  with  29 
per  cent  opposed,  and  3  per  cent  undecided. 

In  Michigan  the  legislation  is  supported 
by  65  per  cent,  opposed  by  31  per  cent,  with 
4  per  cent  undecided. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  since  amendment 
last  year,  anyone  65  years  of  age  or  older  up 
to  the  age  of  72,  can  earn  in  employment  up 
to  $1500  per  year  without  being  penaUzed  by 
deductions  from  Social  Security  checks.  If 
the  earnings  go  over  this,  one  dollar  is  de- 
ducted from  the  Social  Security  check  for 
every  two  dollars  of  private  earnings  up  to 
$2700  per  year.  After  that  point  is  reached. 
|1  U  deducted  for  every  dollar  earned  which 
In  the  majority  of  the  cases  stops  any  Social 
Security  payments. 

cm    EXCEPTIONS 

On  the  other  hand,  any  oldster  who  has 
Income  from  rents.  Investment  and  Interest, 
can  draw  full  Social  Secxirity  benefits  with- 
out any  penalty. 

Those  reaching  the  age  of  72  also  have 
no  limit  on  the  earnings  they  can  make  In 
employment  and  stUl  receive  their  full  So- 
cial Security  benefit  check. 

This  quirk  In  the  understanding  of  Social 
Security  In  operation  has  long  created  con- 
fusion. In  the  minds  of  many  people,  the 
deductions  made  from  their  pay  checks  and 
from  their  employers  Is  considered  Social 
Security  Insurance,  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  program  was  Initiated  the 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  talked  in  termB 
of  Insurance. 

This  was  clarified  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  when  Social  Security  officials 
testified  that  Social  Security  is  not  a  bona 
fide  Insurance  contract  and  that  under  the 
law  the  Congress  can  end  the  program,  both 
payroll  deductions  and  payments  of  bene- 
fits at  any  time  It  may  choose  to  do  bo. 
depression  act 
The  Social  Security  act  was  passed  In  the 
midst  of  the  depression  with  the  then  be- 
lief that  by  encouraging  older  employees  to 
retire,  more  jobs  would  be  opened  up  for 
the  younger  unemployed.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  living  costs  have  soared  bo  that 
benefits  paid  do  not  enable  most  oldsters 
to  retire  with  any  degree  of  comfort  without 
a  supplemental  Income. 

The  only  people  penalized  by  the  present 
restrictions  are  those  who  must  work  to 
maintain  an  adequate  scale  of  living.  More 
affiuent  elders  who  can  supplement  their 
Incomes  through  rentals,  dividends,  or  other 
means,  continue  to  draw  the  full  Social  Se- 
curity benefit. 
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In  addition,  those  over  65  atlll  working 
continue  to  pay  tbe  Social  Security  deducted 
from  tbeir  pay  ctiecks,  while  those  In  better 
ctrcumfltanceo,  If  they  desire,  can  retire  at 
62  years  of  age  and  draw  the  full  amount  of 
a  slightly  reduced  Social  Security  benefit 
and  pay  no  more  Into  the  program,  even 
while  enjoying  extensive  outside  Income. 

Commenting  on  the  vote.  Federation  presi- 
dent C.  Wilson  Harder  says,  "It  is  about  time 
that  the  truth  is  tcnown  about  Social  Se- 
curity. The  plain  fact  is  that  no  one,  with- 
out an  Investment  Income,  who  wishes  to 
maintain  an  adequate  scale  of  living,  can 
look  forward  to  receiving  any  benefit  from 
the  Social  Security  system  until  reaching  the 
age  of  72,  regardless  of  how  much,  or  how 
many  years,  he  or  she  has  paid  Into  the 
fund." 


A  TAX  CREDIT  INCENTIVE  FOR 
INDUSTTIY  TO  STOP  AIR  AND 
WATER  POLLUnON 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
this  week  the  President  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  message  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  air  pollution.  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  bill  designed  to  effect  a 
partnership  between  business,  industry. 
and  government  in  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram of  water  and  air  pollution  abate- 
ment. 

President  Johnson  In  his  message  on 
January  30, 1967,  stated: 

Federal  action  alone  cannot  master  pollu- 
tion. The  States,  the  cities,  and  private 
Indtistry  must  commit  themselves  more  fully, 
more  effectively,  and  with  a  new  sense  of 
xirgency,  to  America's  struggle  against 
poisoned  air. 

Under  this  legislation,  an  Incentive  tax 
credit  would  be  provided  for  the  taxpayer 
who  undertakes  a  construction  program 
for  air  and  water  pollution  treatment 
facilities  in  cooperating  with  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  on  pollution  con- 
trol programs. 

A  20-percent  incentive  tax  credit  would 
be  applied  to  all  costs  of  the  facility 
Including  buildings,  improvements,  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  and  Including  total 
costs  of  land. 

Participating  Industries  also  would 
have  another  incentive.  In  lieu  of  the 
depreciation  deduction  now  allowed,  the 
firms  could  amortize  the  costs  on  a  1-  to 
5-year  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  In  Its 
proposals  sent  to  Congress  this  week  ad- 
vocated tightening  of  punitive  restric- 
tions against  those  In  private  Industry 
who  offend  the  public  by  polluting  the 
environment. 

Restrictive  and  punitive  legislation  Is 
already  on  the  books.  Despite  these 
measures,  progress  has  been  very  slow. 

This  bill  does  not  relate  to  municipal 
pollution  and  is  not  intended  to.  It  will 
encourage  action  to  control  industrial 
pollution.  It  provides  for  the  partner- 
ship which  is  so  badly  needed  between 
Ctovemment    and    Industry    to    resolve 


which  affects  the  welfart  and  health  of 
all  Americans. 

I  Join  in  urging  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  give  prompt  and 
serious  consideration  to  this  legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BAYOU  LA  BATRE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  help  of  the  Congress 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  good  people  of  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala., 
have  been  able  to  make  an  improvement 
which  is  important  to  the  welfare  of 
their  community. 

The  Bayou  La  Batre  Channel,  essen- 
tial to  the  commercial  fishing  activity  of 
the  area,  connecting  the  community  with 
the  GiUf  of  Mexico,  has  been  deepened 
to  12  feet  In  order  to  permit  the  free 
passage  of  larger  craft. 

Almost  from  the  moment  the  channel 
project  was  annoimced  things  started 
happening  to  this  wonderful  city.  New 
enthusiasm  is  appearing,  new  Industry  is 
arriving,  and  the  people  go  about  their 
business  with  renewed  pride. 

For  you  see,  Bayou  La  Batre  for  gener- 
ations earned  its  livelihood  from  fish- 
ing, but  as  boats  became  larger  they  were 
unable  to  pass  into  the  bayou,  and  things 
were  not  going  so  well. 

Now  with  the  improved  channel  new 
boat  yards  are  springing  up,  a  new  tex- 
tile mill  is  coming  to  town,  larger  boats 
are  bringing  in  greater  loads  of  shrimp, 
oysters,  fish,  and  other  $eafood. 

This  is  truly  a  success  story  showing 
the  results  of  a  really  legitimate  Fed- 
eral program.  No  handouts,  no  welfare, 
just  honest-to-goodness  Federal  partici- 
pation that  is  lasting  because  it  enables 
industrious  citizens  to  work  more  effec- 
tively for  their  own  welfare  and  for  the 
good  of  their  community. 

On  January  27,  1967,  brief  ceremonies 
were  held  to  commemorate  the  opening 
of  the  new  channel.  Very  appropriately, 
one  of  the  truly  great  citizens  of  Bayou 
La  Batre,  Miss  Alma  Bryant,  was  called 
upon  to  make  some  remarks. 

"Miss  Alma"  is  a  fourth  generation 
descendant  of  the  early  settlers  of  Bayou 
La  Batre.  She  was  born  in  Bayou  La 
Batre  and  attended  school  there. 

After  graduating  from  the  University 
of  Alabama  she  spent  47  years  teaching 
In  the  Bayou  La  Batre  area.  35  of  these 
as  principal  of  Alba  High  School  in 
Bayou  La  Batre. 

She  has  been  retired  for  about  10 
years  now,  but  there  are  very  few  citizens 
of  Bayou  La  Batre  who  didn't  get  some 
early  training  from  this  gracious  lady. 

She  remains  active  today  in  church 
and  community  services,  in  filling  speak- 
ing engagements,  and  in  writing. 

Miss  Alma's  comments,  presented  at 
the  January  27  ceremony,  entitled,  "The 
Bayou  De  La  Batre — Then  and  Now," 
were  so  beautiful  and  so  well  said  that 
I  would  like  to  share  them  today  with 
the  Members  of  the  House. 


I  have  permission  to  have  them  In- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks: 

Thi  Bayou  de  la  Bathe — Then  and  Now 

Bayou  La  Batre  I  What  a  strange-sound- 
ing name  to  those  who  first  hear  It  I  How 
beloved  by  those  of  us  who  learned  to  slur 
Its  syllables  in  early  childhood  I 

It  is  not  often  that  a  stream  of  water 
gives  its  name  to  the  land  areas  that  border 
Its  shoreline,  but  In  this  case  It  is  true. 
Our  forefathers  found  along  this  bayou  a 
battery  that  was  possibly  built  by  earlier 
explorers.  They  named  the  stream  Bayou 
de  la  Batre,  the  bayou  of  the  battery,  and 
soon  the  siuroundlng  land  area  became 
known  as  Bayou  La  Batre.  However,  when 
I  call  this  name  today,  I  shall  be  referring 
to  the  stream  and  not  to  the  town. 

Centuries  before  Joseph  Bosarge  led  French 
Canadians  to  this  region,  nature  had  pro- 
vided this  stream  which  separated  two  land 
Eureas,  but  also  brought  together  these  land 
areas  in  a  conimon  effort  to  use  the  stream 
In  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

Bayou  La  Batre,  with  its  network  of  tribu- 
taries has  also  afforded  a  guide  for  directions. 
Older  inhabitants  spoke  of  going  up  the 
bayou,  down  the  bayou,  out  the  bayou,  over 
the  bayou  and  across  the  bayou.  We  who  live 
on  the  north  side  no  longer  speak  of  going 
across  the  bayou  to  the  post  office.  Now 
we  have  become  sophisticated  enough  to  say 
that  we  are  going  over  town. 

Over  the  years  Bayou  La  Batre  has  exerted 
a  strange  power  over  those  who  are  familiar 
with  its  moods — deep  and  reverent  awe  when 
boatsmen  without  benefit  of  light  or  beacon, 
through  darkness,  fog,  rain,  sleet,  and  storm, 
sounded  its  depths  with  long  poles  as  they 
attempted  to  enter  Its  channel  or  maneuver 
their  boats  around  its  hazards;  stark  real- 
ism when  they  faced  up  to  the  elements  that 
tore  their  sails,  rusted  their  equipment,  and 
rotted  their  boats  and  nets;  unexplalnable 
mystery  of  eerie  sounds  and  unidentified 
lights  and  especially  the  strange  phenome- 
non related  to  the  dead  calm  that  always 
deflated  their  sails  as  they  rounded  that  spit 
of  land  known  as  Devil's  Bend;  unmitigated 
fear  when  storms  and  hurricanes  changed 
the  lazy  stream  into  a  furious  torrent  that 
destroyed  their  property  and  Industry;  gay 
romanticism  when  graceful,  full-rigged 
schooners  spread  their  sails  and  started  out 
to  participate  in  the  annual  boat  races, 
picnic  parties  loaded  for  a  frolic  on  Dauphin 
Island,  a  whole  flotilla  of  skiffs  prepared  to 
row  out  to  Parasol  Coast  for  a  fish  fry,  and 
a  young  man  Invited  his  lady  love  for  an 
afternoon  of  rowing  and  kodaking  up  and 
dovm  the  main  bayou  and  in  and  out  of  the 
smaller  bayous.  A  freeway  and  a  high-pow- 
ered car  can  be  quite  exciting  but  can  never 
match  the  pure  romance  of  two  lovers  dip- 
ping their  oars  Into  the  dark  water  of  the 
bayou. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  the  great  Al- 
fred Tennyson  wrote : 

"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to 

new 
And  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways 
Lest  one  good  custom  corrupt  the  world." 

The  old  way  has  Indeed  changed  so  far 
as  our  bayou  Is  concerned  and  much  that  is 
new  and  highly  useful  has  come  in. 

My  great  uncle  loaded  his  pirogue  with 
charcoal  and  paddled  and  pushed  his  cargo 
to  Mobile.  How  startled  he  would  have  been 
if  on  a  return  trip  to  Bayou  La  Batre  he 
Should  have  met  one  of  the  large  deep-sea 
boats  that  now  ply  the  bayou.  Uncle  Nat 
would  have  thought  that  he  had  missed  his 
port,  for  many  of  his  old  landmarks  would 
have  disappeared  and  the  bayou  Itself  would 
have  taken  on  a  new  look. 

The  first  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
needful  changes  was  the  deepening  and  ex- 
tending of  the  outer  end  of  the  bayou  into 
the  MlBsisslppi  Sound,  thus  providing  access 
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to  the  Intercoastal  Canal.  How  I  wish  that 
my  father  could  have  lived  long  enough  to 
aee  this  great  achievement,  for  weU  do  I  re- 
member the  long,  anxious  hours  he  stayed 
grounded  on  sand  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bayou.  Often  he  had  his  schooner  loaded 
with  oysters  and  could  do  nothing  but  hope 
that  a  high  tide  would  come  in  before  his 
oysters  spoiled  or  the  bottom  of  his  boat 
was  ruined  by  the  constant  dragging  over 
shells,  barnacles,  and  dangerous  debris. 

The  deepening  and  widening  and  straight- 
ening of  the  channel  of  the  bayou  Itself,  the 
removal  of  a  plctvureeque  little  island  perched 
midway  of  the  channel,  and  the  completion 
of  a  basin  for  loading  purposes  have  greatly 
increased  the  activities  of  the  water  front. 
The  new  Improvements  around  the  marina 
bid  fair  to  provide  docking  and  Industrial 
area  of  untold  value. 

Private  enterprise  has  done  a  big  part  in 
dredging  and  constructing  docking  facilities 
In  the  smaller  bayous.  And,  by  the  way,  I  am 
told  that  dredging  in  our  bayous  was  com- 
plicated by  the  great  number  of  logs  that 
lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  bayous.  Those  logs 
were  remnants  of  great  rafts  of  logs  that  were 
floated  down  Bayou  du  Douce,  Snake  Bayou, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  main  bayou  to  the 
large  sawmUls  that  once  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  bayou  and  represented  the  first  early 
commercial  activity  of  thU  area,  even  pre- 
dating the  fishing  industry. 

And  so  Bayou  de  la  Batre  continues  on  its 
way,  mingling  the  fresh,  clear  spring  water 
of  Bayou  du  Douce  and  the  dark  swamp  wa- 
ter of  Snake  Bayou  and  Bayou  Cateaux  with 
the  salt  water  of  Mississippi  Sound.  Through 
the  process  of  giving  and  receiving,  with 
rising  and  ebbing  tides,  with  calm  and  ruffled 
surfaces,  it  ever  lends  itself  to  the  direction 
and  use  of  man.    What  a  heritage  I 

How  grateful  we  are  to  those  outside  of 
our  area  who  have  pleaded  our  cause  and 
secured  funds  to  Improve  our  main  asset.  To 
the  Honorable  Jack  Edwards  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  many  others  who  have 
worked  faithfully  for  Improvements  we  ex- 
press deep  appreciation.  If  It  could,  the 
bayou  itself  would  salute  its  benefactors 
lor  setting  it  free  from  Its  hazards  and  ob- 
stacles to  be  a  friend  to  mankind. 


Many  Americans  every  year,  faced 
with  this  situation,  have  no  real  alter- 
native, then,  but  to  pay  the  $100,  or  $800, 
or  $1,500  which  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  says  is  owed  to  the  Government. 
They  pay  feeling  that  their  side  of  the 
case  has  not  had  a  fair  and  impartial 
hearing. 

To  help  alleviate  this  problem  I  have 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  4323,  to  establish 
a  Small  Tax  Division  within  the  existing 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Under  this  bill  the  taxpayer  who  is 
claimed  by  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
owe  up  to  $2,500  in  taxation  can  appeal 
to  the  small  tax  court  and  receive  there 
an  impartial  judgment  on  the  claim. 

Perhaps  the  language  incorporated  in 
the  bill  Is  not  perfect.  There  may  be 
room  for  improvement. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  overburdened 
American  taxpayer  needs  relief  on  this 
point,  and  this  relief  should  be  provided 
soon. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  should 
not  be  asked  to  function  both  as  a  collec- 
tor of  taxes  and  a  judge  of  the  tax  laws. 

Forty  years  ago  this  was  not  a  problem 
because  income  taxes  were  not  assessed 
against  persons  earning  less  tfi^  $5,000. 
But  today  it  is  often  the  lower  income 
wage  earner,  already  hard  pressed  to 
meet  his  bills  for  necessities,  who  is  most 
damaged  by  a  claim  brought  against  him 
for  back  taxes  due. 

In  these  cases  the  taxpayer  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  governmental  machinery 
brought  to  bear  against  him.  He  de- 
serves to  know  that  his  position  receives  a 
fair  inspection. 

I  urge  early  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 


THE  FEDERAL  TAX  FAIRNESS  BILL 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  millions  of  Americans  every 
year  find  themselves  involved  in  dis- 
putes with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
over  amounts  due  in  Federal  income 
taxes. 

In  many,  or  most,  of  these  cases  the 
amount  of  money  involved  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  taxpayer  to  go  to  the 
existing  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  taxpayer  does  have  an  opportunity 
to  present  his  case,  but  he  must  do  so  at 
the  same  office  which  issued  the  original 
claim.  If,  upon  receiving  a  negative  re- 
sponse from  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  his  defense,  he  still  believes  his 
case  has  merit,  his  only  recourse  then 
is  to  a  long  and  expensive  litigation. 

In  undertaking  a  project  of  that  kind 
he  must  face  the  enormous  resources  of 
the  gigantic  bureaucracy,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  such  a  task  may  well  exceed 
the  amoxmt  of  money  involved  In  the 
dalm. 


MANDATORY  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
RHODESIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Younger]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my    remarks    and    include   extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  14  years  in  Congress  I 
have  taken  a  special  order,  and  I  do  so 
now  only  because  I  feel  so  sincerely  and 
deeply  that  our  country  made  a  colossal 
mistake  in  voting  to  impose  mandatory 
sanctions  on  Rhodesia. 

Mrs.  Younger  and  I  selected  Africa  for 
our  vacation  this  past  December,  not  be- 
cause of  the  Rhodesia  situation,  for  the 
compulsory  sanctions  had  not  been  im- 
posed then,  but  because  It  was  about  the 
only  part  of  the  world  we  had  not  visited. 
We  spent  4  weeks  In  Africa,  three  of 
which  were  spent  In  South  Africa.  We 
were  on  our  own  and  not  at  Government 
expense.  The  South  African  Govern- 
ment did  put  a  car  and  driver  at  our 
disposal  while  In  Cape  Town. 

First,  let  me  say,  we  were  tremendously 
impressed  with  South  Africa,  a  country 
which  Is  self-sufficient  In  almost  all  es- 


sentials except  oil,  for  which  American 
companies  are  drilling  now  on  the  In- 
dian Ocean  coast.  Fifteen  percent  of 
their  oil  requirements  are  now  met  by  a 
large  plant  at  Sasol  which  converts  coal 
into  oil  The  country  is  well  governed 
and  there  is  little  evidence  of  poverty  as 
judged  by  the  absence  of  cardboard  and 
sheet-iron  shacks.  Employment  is  high 
and  living  is  very  reasonable — the  cheap- 
est of  any  coimtry  we  have  ever  visited. 
Beautiful  cities,  modern  buildings,  and  a 
most  impressive  system  of  highways.  A 
country  well  farmed  and  with  a  tre- 
mendous variety  of  products.  We  did 
not  visit  Rhodesia. 

When  we  returned  I  directed  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Rusk,  dated  January  3, 
which  was  answered  on  January  24.  I 
shall  repeat  the  questions,  then  give  the 
Department  of  State's  answer,  followed 
in  each  case  by  my  own  comments: 

QUXSnON  KO.  1 

Was  the  Department  of  State  action  in  sup- 
porting England's  demand  for  compxilsory 
sanction  against  Rhodesia  consistent  with 
the  reports  from  the  Department's  various 
offices  in  South  Africa? 

ANSWEB 

Our  support  for  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  on 
December  16,  1966,  Imposing  selective  man- 
datory economic  sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia  was  consistent  with  reports  from 
the  various  U.S.  offices  In  South  Africa  as 
well  as  other  neighboring  areas.  Our  offices 
are  agreed  that  the  situation  In  Rhodesia 
constitutes  a  basic  threat  to  stability  in 
Africa. 

COIfMENT 

While  In  South  Africa  I  visited  with 
consular  offices  In  Johannesburg,  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  the  Embassy 
In  Pretoria.     The  Ambassador  was  on 
home  leave.    I  foimd  only  one  employee 
of  our  Government  who  was  In  sj^mpatby 
with  the   action  taken  by  the   United 
States  against  Rhodesia.    Also,  I  was  told 
that  reports  had  been  filed  with  Wash- 
ington giving  the  reasons  why  utter  chaos 
would  result  in  both  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  if  the  government  were  turned 
over  to  the  natives  who  constitute  the 
overwhelming  majority.    Further,  I  could 
not  find  one  person  in  my  travels  who  be- 
lieved that  the  stability  of  Africa  was  in- 
volved in  the  Rhodesian  affair,  especially 
if  the  Rhodesian  Government  was   al- 
lowed to  work  out  its  own  internal  prob- 
lems unhampered  by  outside  Interfer- 
ence, as  has  been  the  case  with  all  the 
other  new  nations  In  Africa  which  do  not 
now,  nor  have  they  recognized  majority 
rule,  but  change  governments  at  will  by 
a  coup  and  without  interference. 

QUESTION    NO.    2 

Do  you  realize  that  the  TJ.N.  action  against 
Rhodesia  Is  only  a  first  step  toward  the  same 
action  against  South  Africa? 

ANBWZB 

The  steps  to  which  we  have  agreed  in  the 
United  Nations  are  serlovis  but  limited.  They 
axe  designed  for  one  purpose  only — to  exert 
effective  pressures  on  the  Rhodesian  regime 
to  bring  about  a  peaceful,  negotiated  solu- 
tion. We  do  not  view  them  as  committing 
the  United  States  to  automatic  application 
of  similar  measures  against  South  Africa. 

COUCSMT 

The  United  States  would  have  to  do 
some  fancy  footwork  to  avoid  voting 
sanctions  against  South  Africa  when  re- 
quested by  the  new  African  members  of 
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the  U.N.  who  together  with  the  commu- 
nistic bloc  members  and  sympathizing 
members  hold  an  effective  majority  in 
the  UJJ.  General  Assembly.  The  prin- 
cipal argument  s^alnst  Rhodesia  is  the 
lack  of  majority  rule  which  applies  with 
equal  force  against  South  Africa.  In  my 
travels  in  Africa  I  found  no  one  who  did 
not  concur  that  the  Rhodesian  sanctions 
were  just  a  first  operation  toward  final 
action  against  South  Africa,  which  would 
be  taken  now  except  that  England  is 
afraid  to  go  that  far  now  to  satisfy  the 
emerging  African  nations.  Surely  the 
people  of  South  Africa  so  consider  this 
action  and  we  are  rapidly  losing  the 
goodwill  of  one  of  the  few  remaining 
friendly  anti-Communist  nations  which 
are  on  our  side.  As  Ian  Smith  has  said: 
If  we  have  to  get  out  of  our  country,  then 
we  would  rather  go  out  fighting  than  crawl- 
ing on  our  hands  and  toees. 

Actually,  the  sanctions  have  consoli- 
dated opinion  back  of  the  Smith  govern- 
ment. The  only  effect  of  the  sanctions  is 
to  weaken  the  economy  of  the  country 
but  since  there  is  a  16-to-l  ratio  of  na- 
tive population  to  whites  you  hurt  16  na- 
tives In  order  to  get  at  one  white.  Also, 
there  is  no  negotiation  table  left,  for 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  withdrew  all 
items  of  negotiation. 

QUESTION    NO.    3 

Do  not  your  field  reports  from  South  Africa 
emphasize  what  that  country  Is  doing  and 
has  done  for  their  native  population,  which 
Is  far  more  enlightened  than  what  we  have 
done  for  our  Indians? 

ANSWZa 

We  have  had  full  reports  from  U.S.  offices 
In  South  Africa.  They  emphasize  the  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  progress  of  the  country 
while  noting  that  not  all  the  citizens  are 
free  to  participate  In  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  benefits  because  of  the  policy  of 
apartheid. 

COMBCENT 

This  answer  points  out  the  very  rea- 
sons why  the  United  States  will  have  to 
take  action  against  South  Africa  because 
we  have  already  taken  the  first  step  down 
that  road  in  an  effort  to  pull  England  out 
of  her  troubles  without  any  agreement 
from  her  to  stop  helping  our  enemies.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  anyone  who  has 
traveled  in  South  Africa  would  advocate 
turning  the  country  over  to  the  seven 
tribes  of  native  Africans,  called  Bantus. 
It  Is  a  well-governed,  economically  sound, 
extraordinarily  developed  country.  But 
in  substance  that  ^s  what  our  Govern- 
ment is  bent  on  doing  with  her  majority 
rule  decision  because  there  are  only  3 
million  Europeans  to  10  million  Bantus 
ii  South  Africa  with  another  3  million 
colored.    As  Dean  Acheson  said: 

Rhodesia  Is  doing  what  the  U.N.  has  no 
Jurisdiction  to  forbid. 

His  full  Statement  is  attached  as  ex- 
hibit A. 

QUESTION    NO.    4 

With  our  record  of  rather  shoddy  treat- 
ment of  our  Indians,  who  are  we  to  set  up 
ourselves  as  Judge  of  other  nations  In  the 
treatment  of  their  native  population? 

ANSWER 

I  believe  we  must  admit  our  past  mistakes 
In  the  treatment  of  the  American  Indian. 
President  Johnson  noted  In  his  January  10 
state  of  the  Union  speech  that  we  should 


"embark  upon  a  major  effort  to  provide  self- 
help  assistance  to  the  forgotten  in  our 
midst — the  American  Indians  and  the  migra- 
tory farmworkers." 

COMMENT 

I  should  think  our  native  Indians 
would  resent  being  classified  with  the 
migratory  farmworkers.  It  was  the  In- 
dian tribes  who  originally  owned  all  of 
the  United  States  and  we  took  it  away 
from  them  and  developed  it,  but  I  do 
not  hear  anyone  in  our  Government  ad- 
vocating turning  the  country  back  to  the 
natives  as  we  are  asking  the  developers 
of  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  to  do.  It 
is  all  well  and  good  for  us  to  philosophize 
about  the  right  of  natives  now  that  we 
are  in  the  majority,  but  what  was  the 
situation  when  the  Indians  were  in  the 
majority?  We  did  not  even  considor 
them  as  a  part  of  the  population  for  cre- 
ating congressional  districts,  but  we  did 
count  slaves  as  three-flfths  of  a  person. 
And  may  I  add  that  today  South  Africa 
is  doing  a  more  constructive  job  for  their 
natives  in  the  way  of  education,  housing, 
and  medical  care  than  we  are  doing  for 
our  Indians.  So.  who  gives  us  the  right 
to  point  our  finger  at  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa? 

QTTESTION   »0.   5 

Do  you  believe  that  the  U.N.  action  against 
Rhodesia  supported  and  encouraged  by  our 
administration  has  potentially  more  seeds 
for  creating  a  third  World  War  than  the 
South  Vietnam  war? 

ANSWEi 

There  were  many  demands  in  the  United 
Nations  and  elsewhere  fot  the  use  of  force  to 
bring  down  the  Smith  regime.  As  I  have 
mentioned  above,  the  action  taken  by  the 
Security  Council  Is  designed  rather  to  lead 
to  a  peaceful  negotiated  aolutlon.  The  prob- 
lem posed  by  the  attempt  of  a  racial  minor- 
ity m  Southern  Rhodesia  to  seize  power  Ille- 
gally and  perpetuate  Its  domination  over  the 
vast  majority  of  Rhode$lans  constitutes  a 
basic  threat  to  stability  In  Africa.  The  Issues 
Involved  are  particularly  Important  to  Afri- 
cans, who  are  understandably  aroused  at 
colonial  or  racial  repression.  A  failure  to  try 
to  solve  this  problem  would  surely  sharpen 
tensions  throughout  the  southern  half  of  the 
African  continent.  It  mifht  well  lead  to  civil 
strife  which  would  extend  across  Interna- 
tional boundaries  and  involve  other  parties, 
Including  extremist  elements. 

I  am  sure  you  recogniae  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  this  vast  continent,  with  the  serl- 
oxis  political  and  security  implications  for 
the  United  States  if  Africa  were  to  come  un- 
der the  domination  of  hostile  elements.  We 
therefore  have  a  major  stake  in  retaining 
our  political  influence  in  the  area,  In 
strengthening  the  forces  of  moderation.  In 
assisting  African  states  to  maintain  their 
Independence,  and  in  helping  to  create  con- 
ditions of  reasonable  stability  which  will 
minimize  the  risks  for  subversion  and  pene- 
tration. Our  policy  regarding  Southern  Rho- 
desia supports  these  ends. 

COMMENT 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  U.N.  can  possibly  be 
designed  to  lead  to  a  "peaceful  negoti- 
ated solution."  The  South  African  Gov- 
ernment has  repeatedly  said  they  will 
not  honor  the  sanctions  and  will  give  the 
present  Government  of  Rhodesia  all  the 
aid  they  can.  As  exhibit  B  I  am  at- 
taching letters  from  Portugal  to  the  U.N. 
which  remain  unanswered.  As  exhibit 
C,  I  am  attaching  an  article  from  the 
South   African   magaeine   News   Check 


of  January  13  relative  to  the  possible 
illegal  action  of  the  Security  Council  in 
voting  the  sanctions  because  both  Rus- 
sia and  France  abstained,  and  it  was  the 
original  Idea  that  all  five  of  the  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Council  had  to  af- 
firmatively agree  to  legalize  their  action. 

It  must  be  understood  that  there  was 
no  seizure  of  power  in  Rhodesia.  That 
country  has  been  self-governed  for  over 
40  years  and  the  Smith  government  had 
been  in  power  for  some  3  years  before 
they  declared  their  independence  after 
their  inability  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  Great  Britain.  Certainly  no  nation 
should  have  more  sympathy  or  under- 
standing with  such  an  action  than  ours. 
I  agree  that  the  sanctions  themselves 
will  not  cause  any  strife  as  they  will  fail 
unless  the  U.N.  or  England  and  the 
United  States  decide  to  use  force,  then 
the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire  and  a  war 
will  be  in  the  making  which  could  well 
lead  to  the  third  world  war.  Both  the 
First  and  Second  World  Wars  started  on 
less  provocation,  with  England  at  the 
heart  of  the  controversy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  comment 
about  Africa  coming  under  the  domina- 
tion of  hostile  elements  when,  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  acting  against  the  only 
non-Communist  friendly  nations  on  that 
continent  and  Russia  is  just  sitting  back 
to  pick  up  the  pieces,  having  abstained 
from  voting  the  sanctions. 

QUESTION    NO.    6 

Why  does  our  government  continually  sup- 
port England  In  the  handling  of  her  Domin- 
ion when  she  continues  to  support  our  ene- 
mies In  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba  with  her 
trade? 

ANSWER 

For  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Security  Council's  action  best 
protects  our  own  Interests  and  those  of  the 
International  community  In  attempting  to 
bring  about  the  orderly  solution  of  a  contro- 
versy that  threatens  the  peace  of  southern 
Africa.  It  is  true  that  the  United  Kingdom 
as  well  as  other  countries  have  not  agreed 
with  our  economic  denial  policy  with  regard 
to  Cuba  and  continue  to  trade  with  that 
country.  The  British  Government  has,  never- 
theless, banned  the  export  of  strategic  items 
to  Cuba. 

With  respect  to  North  Vietnam,  British 
trade  is  quite  small  and  does  not  include 
any  strategic  Items.  BrltUh  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam  has  been  drastically  reduced 
and  now  consists  of  only  a  few  ships  that  are 
registered  In  Hong  Kong  and  fly  the  British 
flag.  The  British  Government  has  given 
valuable  political  support  to  our  position  in 
Vietnam.  We  naturally  continue  to  "oe  con- 
cerned that  British  policy  does  not  fully  ac- 
cord with  all  aspects  of  U.S.  policy  with  re- 
gard both  to  Cuba  and  Vietnam.  We  have 
made  and  will  continue  to  make  representa- 
tions to  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  various 
problems  Involved. 

COMMENT 

This  answer  is  not  very  reassuring. 
The  promise  to  "continue  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  United  Kingdom"  will 
give  little  solace  to  the  parents  of  our 
servicemen  who  have  been  killed  by  an 
enemy  which  the  United  Kingdom 
continues  to  supply.  It  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  our  Government  continues  to 
misimderstand  or  misinterpret  the  will 
of  our  people  toward  England  on  this 
question  of  trade.  I  recall  that  England 
was  a  signatory  to  the  SEATO  Treaty  but 
where  are  her  troops  now?   Attached  are 
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a  long  list  of  newspaper  comments  on  this 
subject,  as  exhibit  D. 

QUESTION    NO.    7 

If  it  is  the  continuing  policy  of  our  ad- 
ministration to  Interfere  in  the  domestic 
problems  of  other  nations,  why  not  take  ac- 
tion against  Australia  which  refuses  to  admit 
members  of  colored  races  to  their  country? 

ANSWER 

The  Security  Council's  decision  to  Impose 
mandatory  sanctions  on  Southern  Rhodesia 
cannot  rightly  be  described  as  Interference 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  state.  Southern 
Rhodesia  is  not  recognized  as  a  state  by  a 
single  country.  The  sovereign  authority  over 
Southern  Rhodesia  resides  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  the  UK  which  recognized 
m  the  first  Instance  the  threat  to  the  peace 
Inherent  In  the  situation  and  turned  to  the 
Security  Council  for  help  In  securing  Inter- 
national assistance  that  would  assure  to  the 
population  of  Southern  Rhodesia  its  funda- 
mental right  of  self-determination.  The  Se- 
curity Council's  action,  then,  was  not  an 
intervention  In  the  affairs  of  a  state.  It  was 
action  taken  in  response  to  a  request  for 
assistance  by  the  legitimate  authority  having 
sovereignty  over  and  responsibility  for  the 
territory  concerned. 

COMMENT 

I  am  informed  on  good  authority  that 
the  history  of  Southern  Rhodesia  will 
show  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  only 
had  residual  authority  in  Rhodesia.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  in 
any  way  alter  the  Constitution  of  1961 
which  Great  Britain  had  approved.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  messing  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  country  and  whether 
that  country  has  been  recognized  by  any 
other  country  is  beside  the  question. 
Where  is  there  a  country  in  Africa  which 
has  majority  rule?  Why  pick  on  our 
friends  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  to 
impose  a  philosophy  observed  only  In  but 
a  few  spots  in  the  world? 

QUESTION   NO.   8 

If  the  question  in  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  is  one  of  majority  rule,  why  submit 
the  question  to  the  U.N.,  which  Is  the  world's 
worst  example  of  majority  rule  as  related 
to  the  rule  of  one-man,  one-vote? 

ANSWER 

Under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
each  member  state  has  one  vote  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  decision  to  Impose  selec- 
tive mandatory  sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia,  however,  was  taken  by  the  Security 
Council,  which  under  the  UN  Charter  has 
primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  International  peace  and  security.  Under 
the  UN  Charter  the  United  States  and  other 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
enjoy  special  voting  procedures  which  protect 
their  Interests. 

COMMENT 

I  agree  thoroughly  that  the  United 
States  enjoys  special  voting  procedures 
which  should  protect  our  interests  and  it 
Is  most  unfortunate  that  this  voting  right 
is  used  to  protect  England — not  the 
United  States.  You  do  not  see  France 
or  Russia  using  this  special  voting  pro- 
cedure except  for  the  protection  and  in- 
terest of  their  own  country.  It  is  most 
interesting  that  the  State  Department 
completely  ignores  the  question  of  the 
undemocratic  representation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  where  the  problems  origi- 
nate which  the  Security  Council  has  to 
settle. 

QUESTION    NO.    9 

Under  what  authority  did  the  President 
luue  bis  Executive  Order  denying  the  right 


of  our  citizens  to  Import  certain  minerals, 
raw  materials,  and  manufactured  goods  from 
Rhodesia? 

ANSWEB 

The  President  on  January  5  signed  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11322,  implementing  the  Secu- 
rity Council's  resolution  of  December  16. 
His  action  was  taken  under  the  authority  of 
Section  5  of  the  UN  Participation  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended,  which  empowers  the  Presi- 
dent to  promulgate  orders  carrying  out  man- 
datory decisions  of  the  Security  Council 
taken  under  Article  41  of  the  UN  Charter. 
The  Council's  decision  to  apply  selective 
sanctions  against  Southern  Rhodesia  was 
based  on  that  Article. 

COMMENT 

This  answer  seems  to  admit  that  we 
have  abdicated  our  sovereignty  to  the 
U.N.  because  the  President  must  do  what 
the  Council  dictates  whether  the  action 
is  in  the  public  interest  or  meets  with 
popular  approval.  Of  course  we  have  the 
veto,  but  the  President  can  circumvent 
the  public  will  by  having  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  U.N.  vote  for  a  measure  in  the 
Council,  then  the  President  can  hide  be- 
hind section  5  of  the  U.N.  Participation 
Act  of  1945.  So  far  as  article  41  is  con- 
cerned it  can  only  be  employed  in  case 
of  the  existence  of  any  threat  "to  the 
peace,  breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  ag- 
gression" as  provided  in  article  39.  By 
no  stretch  of  the  truth  was  there  any 
such  cause  in  the  case  of  Rhodesia  or  in 
South  Africa.  As  exhibit  "E"  I  am  at- 
taching the  President's  Executive  order 
which  seems  to  overlook  article  1,  section 
8,  paragraph  3,  of  our  Constitution,  which 
defines  the  powers  of  Congress  as  fol- 
lows: "To  regulate  Commerce  with  for- 
eign nations  and  among  the  several 
States  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes." 
Please  note  the  separate  treatment  of 
the  Indians. 

QUESTION  NO.  10 

Since  South  Africa  has  made  It  known  that 
they  have  no  Intention  of  observing  the  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  and  with  West  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  not  members  of  the 
U.N.,  and  thus  free  to  trade  with  whom  they 
wish,  and  with  Portugal  opposed  to  the  sanc- 
tions— how  are  the  sanctions  to  be  enforced? 

ANSWER 

Both  South  Africa  and  Portugal  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  and,  as  such,  are 
obligated  to  accept  and  carry  out  decisions 
taken  by  the  Security  Council.  Neither  has 
stated  formally  to  the  UN  Secretary-General 
that  It  Intends  to  violate  the  provisions  of 
the  Security  Council  resolution  on  Southern 
Rhodesia.  Should  It  become  known  In  time 
that  a  member  state  Is  not  fulfilling  Its 
obligations  In  this  regard.  Its  non-com- 
pliance would  become  subject  to  renewed 
consideration  by  the  Security  Council.  West 
Germany  has  Indicated  It  will  comply  with 
the  Council's  decision  and  Switzerland  has 
expressed  Its  Intention  to  cooperate. 

COMMENT 

I  am  sure  that  the  Department  of  State 
is  not  naive  enough  to  believe  that  Portu- 
gal or  South  Africa  will  observe  the  sanc- 
tions regardless  of  the  consequence. 
That  Is  why  I  have  concluded  that  force 
will  be  used  to  save  face  for  the  U.N., 
England  and  the  United  States  which 
action  will  precipitate  a  shooting  war,  the 
extent  of  which  carmot  be  measured. 
South  Africa  has  already  increased  their 
draft  quotas.  I  recall  the  League  of  Na- 
tions imposed  sanctions  on  Italy,  which 
failed,  and  perhaps  was  one  of  the  rea- 
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sons  the  League  disappeared, 
repeating  itself? 

Exhibit  A 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  11,  1966] 
Acheson  on  Rhodesia 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  cavil  at  a  sound 
conclusion   because    of    persnickety   trouble 
with  some  of  the  preceding  reasoning.     You 
are  certainly  right  in  the  first  and  last  sen- 
tence of  your  editorial  on  Dec.  9  on  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia:   "The  central  fact  of  the 
Rhodesian  situation  is  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  to  do  about  It.  ...  It  Is 
not  a  time  for  posturing  and  empty  gestures." 
You  are  also  right  that  whatever  the  Rho- 
desians  have  done  has  been  wholly  within 
their  own  country  and  contains  no  element 
of  aggression.    But  you  bother  me  when  you 
speak   of    "the    white   minority's    transgres- 
sions."    Transgressions  against  what?     What 
international  obligations  have  they  violated? 
International   law  does   not  proclaim   the 
sanctity  of  British  dominion  over  palm  and 
pine.    Certainly  we  Americans  are  In  no  posi- 
tion to  declare  it — we  who  conspired  to  insti- 
gate French  atggresslon  against  British  power 
In    America    and    not   only    threatened    but 
shattered  International  peace  to  achieve  our 
Independence.     Furthermore,      the      British 
government   has   conceded   since   1923   that 
Rhodesia  is  not  only  self-governing  but  re- 
sponsible for  its  own  defense  and  security. 
Therefore,  to  assert  de  jure  as  weU  as  de  facto 
Independence  Is  not  a  transgression. 

Certainly  Rhodesia's  voting  laws  and  sys- 
tem of  popular  representation  In  Its  legisla- 
ture are  not  contrary  to  any  International 
obUgatlon.  The  one  man,  one  vote  deduc- 
tion from  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  not 
recognized  In  International  law,  as  our  friend 
King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  oan  testify.  In- 
deed, the  present  system  in  Rhodesia,  broad- 
ly speaking,  has  been  In  effect  and  regarded 
with  complacency  In  Great  Britain  for  near- 
ly half  a  century. 

You  quite  rightly  observed  that  this  sys- 
tem operates  entirely  within  the  boundaries 
of  Rhodesia  and  affects  no  one  else.  In  such 
a  situation  the  U.N.  Charter  Is  plain.  Chap- 
ter I,  Article  2  paragraph  7  provides  un- 
equivocally that  the  United  Nations  shall 
not  Intervene  In  matters  which  are  within 
the  Internal  Jurisdiction  of  any  state. 
The  United  Nations  evades  this  simple 
command  by  reasoning  worthy  of  the  Red 
Queen  In  Through  The  Looking  Glass.  One 
has  to  follow  It  closely.  Rhodesia,  in  doing 
what  the  U.N.  has  no  Jurisdiction  to  forbid, 
annoys  African  members  to  the  point  where 
they  may  transgress  against  the  First  Com- 
mandment of  the  UJ^.  (Chapter  I,  Article 
4): 

"All  members  shall  refrain  In  their  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  po- 
litical Independence  of  any  state." 

Since  Rhodesia  by  doing  what  It  has  al- 
ways done  and  with  which  the  United  Na- 
tions cannot  constitutionally  interfere,  in- 
cites less  law-abiding  members  to  violate 
their  solemn  obligation  not  to  use  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  In  their  International  rela- 
tions, Rhodesia  becomes  a  threat  to  the  peace 
and  must  be  coerced. 

If  this  reasoning  leads  the  reader  to  ask 
with  Mr.  Chanler,  "Who's  loony  now?",  dont 
blame  Rhodesia,  blame  the  Security  CouncU 
and  Harold  Wilson. 

Dean  Acheson. 
Washington. 


Exhibit  B 
Letter  Dated  July  29,  1966,  From  the  Min- 
ister  FOR   Foreign   Affairs   op   Portugal 
Addresses  to  the  President  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  UNrrED  Nations 
1.  I  have  the  honour  to  Inform  you  that, 
by  a  letter  dated  27  April  1966,  the  Portu- 
guese Government  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  certain 
reservations   and    asked    certain    questions 
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with  reference  to  resolution  221  (1966). 
concerning  Rhodesia,  which  wu  adopted  by 
the  Security  Council  on  9  April  1966.  The 
letter  of  27  April  was  reproduced  In  official 
document  S.  7271  and  Corr.  1,  which  was  cir- 
culated to  the  Security  Council  and  which 
IB  attached  hereto. 

3.  On  21  June  1966  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  was  good  enough  to 
reply  to  the  above-mentioned  communica- 
tion. In  substance,  the  Secretary-General 
Informed  the  Portuguese  Government  that 
in  hlB  opinion  it  was  not  appropriate  for  the 
Secretariat,  through  its  Office  of  Legal  Affairs. 
to  respond  to  a  request  from  a  Member  State 
for  clarification  regarding  the  validity  and 
interpretation  of  decisions  of  principal  or- 
gans of  the  United  Nations;  and  he  Indicated 
that  only  those  organs  could  and  should 
address  such  requests  to  the  Secretariat. 
The  Secretary-General  also  stated  that  a  de- 
tailed study  prepared  under  his  Instructions 
did  not  support  any  of  the  reservations  ad- 
vanced by  the  Portuguese  Government  with 
regard  to  the  above-mentioned  resolution 
221  (1966).  However,  the  fact  that  that 
study  has  been  treated  as  confidential  by  the 
Secretary-General  means  that  the  Portu- 
guese Government  and  all  other  Member 
Governments  are  deprived  of  Information 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  of  the  greatest 
value  In  shedding  light  on  the  problems  at 
Issue.  A  copy  of  this  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary-General is  also  annexed  hereto. 

3.  Since  the  Secretary-General  states  that 
It  Is  for  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations  to 
consult  him  and  to  refer  to  him  questions 
of  a  legal  nature  regarding  the  validity  and 
Interpretation  of  decisions  of  such  organs, 
and  since  In  addition  It  has  unfortunately 
not  been  possible  to  examine  the  private 
study  prepared  at  the  Secretary-General's 
request,  I  have  the  honour  to  address  to  you 
a  formal  request  that  the  Security  Council, 
as  one  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  United 
Nations,  should  submit  to  the  Secretary- 
General  the  reservations  made  and  the  prob- 
lems raised  In  the  Portuguese  Government's 
letter  of  27  April  1966,  which  appears  in 
documents  S.  7271  and  Corr.  1,  and  that  the 
Council  should  ask  the  Secretary-General  to 
express  bis  views  on  the  matter  through  the 
Offlce  of  Legal  Affairs.  For  all  necessary 
purpKwes,  the  considerations  set  forth  in  the 
letter  of  27  April  1966  shoiild  be  understood 
to  be  reproduced  here  In  their  entirety. 

4.  However,  as  a  result  of  the  Portuguese 
Government's  continued  study  of  resolution 
221  (1966)  of  9  April  and  the  reflections 
prompted  thereby,  it  now  wishes  to  mention, 
in  addition  to  the  reservations  made  and 
questions  raised  In  the  letter  of  27  April,  a 
nimiber  of  other  doubts  which  are  discussed 
below. 

6.  From  an  analysis  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil debate  of  April  1966  on  the  Rhodesian 
problem  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Coun- 
cil has  resolved  to  deal  with  the  matter  in 
the  light  of  Chapter  vn  and  has  decided — 
although  the  resolution  approved  is  not  ex- 
plicit on  this  point — to  act  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  42  of  the  Charter.  It 
appears  that  Article  42  of  the  Charter  may 
be  Interpreted  as  authorizing  the  Security 
Council  to  take  a  number  of  measures, 
which  are  Indicated;  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  give  authority  for  entrusting  to 
the  forces  of  any  Member  State,  in  their 
capacity  as  such  and  on  a  national  basis, 
the  adoption  and  execution  of  those  meas- 
ures. It  Is  recognized  that  the  Security 
Council  may  employ  the  forces  of  one  or 
more  Member  States;  It  Is  clear  from  Arti- 
cle 43,  however,  that  such  forces  are  not 
permitted  to  act  in  their  capacity  as  na- 
tional forces  but  only  as  forces  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Council.  A  clear  and  fundamental 
distinction  must  therefore  be  made  between 
action   taken   by   the   United    Nations   and 


action  taken  by  a  State;  since  the  latter  Is 
not  being  provided  for  In  the  Charter,  It 
must  be  regarded  as  not  permissible.  Since 
the  Security  Council,  ia  Its  resolution  of 
9  April,  entrusted  the  execution  of  certain 
measures  to  United  Kingdom  forces  without 
relinquishment  by  those  forces  of  their  na- 
tional status,  the  Portuguese  Government 
has  doubts  as  to  whether  Articles  42  and  43 
of  the  Charter  were  correctly  applied;  in 
the  light  of  the  above  considerations,  those 
Articles  appear  to  have  been  violated  by 
the  Security  Council's  decision. 

6.  The  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  forces 
retain  unimpaired  their  national  status  and 
only  that  status,  and  that  they  are  neither 
in  the  service  of  the  United  Nations,  nor 
subordinate  to  the  United  Nations,  nor  inte- 
grated Into  a  chain  of  command  emanating 
from  it,  gives  rise  or  may  give  rise  to  con- 
sequences of  the  utmost  gravity.  The  posi- 
tion is  that  the  United  Kingdom  forces  In 
question  consider  themstlves  authorized  to 
take  enforcement  measures  and  consequent- 
ly to  apply  sanctions  against  those  who,  in 
the  sole  judgment  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Command,  violate  or  disregard  the  orders 
Issued  by  that  Command.  It  Is  possible 
that  the  country  or  countries  which  are  the 
target  of  such  measures  and  sanctions,  oi 
their  nationals,  may  hold  a  different  view 
from  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  Command 
and  may  not  agree  with  the  application  of 
the  said  measures  and  sanctions  or  with  the 
said  Command's  interpretation  of  the  Char- 
ter and  the  Security  Council  resolution.  If 
and  when  such  a  situation  presents  itself, 
this  problem  arises:  to  what  authority  can 
recourse  be  had  by  the  victim  or  victims  of 
such  enforcement  measures  as  the  United 
Kingdom  Command  may  decide  to  apply  or 
institute?  No  purpose  will  be  served  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
because  the  Command  in  question  is  acting 
on  its  behalf;  and  it  will  not  be  feasible  or 
practical  to  appeal  to  the  Security  Council 
which,  lacking  Its  own  means  of  Investiga- 
tion and  action,  will  have  to  Judge  the  mat- 
ter on  the  basis  of  information  furnished 
by  the  United  Kingdom  delegation. 

Furthermore,  If  the  aggrieved  party  should 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Security  Council 
and,  if  the  Council  should  by  any  chance 
decide  not  to  authorize  that  party  to  partici- 
pate In  a  debate  on  the  specific  problem 
arising,  the  aggrieved  party  would  be  given 
no  hearing  and  would  be  defenceless,  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that,  in  any  case,  the 
United  Kingdom  delegation  always  has  a 
vote  in  the  Council  and  the  aggrieved  or 
Injured  party  does  not.  In  the  circum- 
stances. It  must  be  concluded  that  the  Se- 
curity Council,  m  a  dispute  which  it  has 
described  as  grave  within  the  meaning  of 
Chapter  vn  of  the  Charter,  has  entrusted 
the  adoption  of  enforcement  measures  to 
national  elements  of  one  country,  which  are 
not  subordinate  to  the  Council  and  against 
which  those  subjected  to  such  enforcement 
measures  have  no  defence  or  legal  recourse, 
being  left  with  no  altarnative  but  to  try 
and  defend  themselves  by  whatever  means 
are  available  to  them.  Furthermore,  In  the 
case  under  consideratloa,  the  forces  belong 
to  a  country  which  is  a  directly  and  deeply 
interested  party  to  the  dispute.  This  situa- 
tion would  appear  to  oonstitute  a  glaring 
denial  of  equity,  and  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment therefore  asks  whether  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Security  Council  that 
the  Charter  authorizes  national  forces  In- 
volved in  a  dispute  to  take  enforcement  meas- 
ures against  third  parties  who  have  no  means 
of  recourse  to  or  legal  defence  before  In- 
dependent bodies. 

7.  Lastly,  I  wish  to  inform  you  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Securi- 
ty Council  and  applied  by  the  United  King- 
dom forces,  grave  damage  Is  being  done  to  the 


economy  of  the  province  of  Mozambique. 
The  Portuguese  Government  is  in  a  position, 
If  the  Council  so  requests,  to  furnish  si>eclflc 
and  dociunented  Information  on  such  dam- 
age. Its  causes  and  the  amounts  Involved. 
For  the  time  being,  however,  the  Portuguese 
Government  seeks  only  to  ascertain  whether 
the  application  of  Article  60  of  the  Charter 
is  contemplated;  this  Article  grants  the  in- 
jured country  the  right  to  consult  the  Se- 
curity Council  with  regard  to  the  solution 
of  special  economic  problems  arising  from 
the  carrying  out  of  the  enforcement  meas- 
ures adopted  by  that  organ  of  the  United 
Nations. 

8.  In  the  circumstances  I  should  be  very 
grateful  If  the  Security  Council  would  ask 
the  Secretariat  for  a  legal  opinion  on  the 
questions  and  doubts  raised  in  the  letter  of 
27  April  1966  and  in  this  letter,  and  If  it 
would  in  due  course  inform  the  Portuguese 
Government  of  the  reply  received. 

9.  I  should  also  be  grateful  if  you  would 
arrange  for  this  letter  to  be  circulated  im- 
mediately to  all  members  of  the  Security 
Council  as  a  Council  document  under  the 
usual  conditions. 

Accept,  Sir,  etc.. 

A.  Franco  NoctnoKA, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Portugal. 

Letter  From  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Pob- 

TtrCAL    TO    THE    PRESmENT    OF    THE    U.N.    SE- 

cuarrT  CouNcn, 

[English  translation] 

September  20,  1966. 
Mr.  President:  On  a  letter  dated  April  27, 
1966.  the  Portuguese  Government  submitted 
to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  some  reserves 
and  raised  some  doubts  in  regard  to  Resolu- 
tion 221  (1966),  which  was  approved  by  the 
Security  Council  on  April  9,  1966.  On  May 
14,  1966,  the  Portuguese  Permanent  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  insisted  for  an  answer 
to  our  letter.  On  June  21,  1966,  the  U.N. 
Secretary -General  was  kind  enough  to  reply 
to  the  first  communication  mentioned  above. 
In  his  answer,  the  Secretary-General  indi- 
cated that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  clari- 
fy the  Portuguese  Government,  that  the  U.N. 
Secretariat  could  only  provide  clarifications 
when  requested  by  a  body  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Consequently,  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment addressed  itself  on  June  29,  1966, 
to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council, 
explaining  again  the  doubts  already  men- 
tioned, and  raising  others  which  originated 
from  a  more  detailed  study  of  Resolution  221 
(1966).  On  August  8,  1966,  the  President  ol 
the  Security  Council  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of  our  letter  of  July  29,  and  advised 
us  that  the  text  of  said  letter  had  been 
distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

2.  I  am  recalling  the  previous  correspond- 
ence in  order  to  note  and  stress  the  fact 
that  the  Portuguese  Government  has  not 
obtained  so  far  any  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions It  posed,  nor  has  it  received  any  clari- 
fication about  the  doubts  raised,  the  rele- 
vance and  pertinence  of  which  have  not  been 
challenged.  Thus,  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  be  advised  whether  the  Se- 
curity Council  Intends  to  consider  and  an- 
swer the  above  mentioned  letters,  indicating 
its  views  on  the  substance  of  the  matter 
Indeed,  the  Portuguese  Government  has  the 
right  to  Insist  for  an  answer  and  for  the 
definition  of  a  clear  and  unequivocal  atti- 
tude of  the  Council  on  this  matter.  Other- 
wise, the  Portuguese  Government  will  be 
compelled  to  draw  Its  own  conclusions,  re- 
serving the  right  to  eventually  take  recourse 
to  other  organs  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfaction. 

3.  While  reiterating  the  previous  requests 
formulated  in  our  letter  of  July  29,  1966, 
the  Portuguese  Government  Is  looking  for- 
ward to  an  urgent  answer. 
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I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent to  Your  Excellency  the  protests  of  my 
consideration. 

A.  Franco  NoctrEisA, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Portugal. 
(Note    from   the   Embassy:    To   this   date, 
January   18.   1967,   the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment has  not  received  any  answer  to  the  let- 
ter transcribed  above.) 

Exhibit  C 
[Prom  News/Check.  Jan.  13, 1967) 
New  Facts  About  Sanctions 
There  were  a  few  protests  and  some  people 
expressed  their  doubts;  but  for  the  rest  the 
world  generally  regarded  the  United  Nations' 
resolution  for  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  as 
legally  in  order.    It  was  as  though  the  politics 
behind  the  resolutions  gave  them  an  auto- 
matic legal  blessing.    Yet  fine  politics  do  not 
necessarily    make    g[ood    law — as    the    Afro- 
Asians  discovered  to  their  cost  in  last  year's 
South  West  Africa  case.     And  in  the  Instance 
of   the   UN's   two   resolutions   against   Rho- 
desia— the  first  on  April  9,  forbidding  oil  to 
go  through  Beira,  the  second  on  December 
16,  Imposing  mandatory  sanctions — there  was 
an  omission  more  obvious  than  the  Intrlcaclee 
of  the  South  West  case  ever  revealed:   the 
UN's    basic    requirement    of    Great    Power 
unanimity  for  substantive  resolutions  by  the 
Security    Council    had    not   been    observed. 
Two   permanent  members  of   the   Security 
Council,  Russia  and  France,  had  abstained. 
Still,  little  was  done  to  question  the  legality 
of  the  SC's  decisions.     The  country  against 
whom  the  sanctions  were  aimed — Rhodesia — 
had  as  an  unrecognised  state  no  recourse  to 
the    International    Court    at    the    Hague. 
Portugal,  the  only  coxintry  directly  affected 
by  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the  April  9 
resolution,  questioned  Its  validity,  but  has 
since  continually  been  fobbed  off  by  the  UN 
Secretary-General,  U  Thant,  who  has  refused 
to  publish  the  legal  arguments  on  which  his 
standpoint  Is  based.    Portugal's  clear  recourse 
Is  to  the  World  Court,  but  It  has  so  far  made 
no  move  In  that  direction.    Observers  feel 
that  the  Portuguese  are  reluctant  to  take 
steps  which  may  offend  the  Western  powers. 
Meanwhile,  South  Africa,  as  a  member  of  the 
UN,  had  shrewdly  reserved  Its  position  as 
well. 

The  fact  Is  that  both  Security  Council 
resolutions  have  very  dubious  legal  under- 
plnmngs,  but  In  the  absence  of  sanctions 
having  any  bite,  none  of  the  parties  involved 
has  as  yet  deemed  It  necessary  to  take  the 
matter  to  the  Hague, 

Another  factor  has  been  the  question  of 
legal  research.  In  such  a  matter  an  im- 
mense amount  of  work  Is  Involved — checking 
on  old  UN  documents  to  ascertain  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Charter's  framers,  combing  records 
to  find  supporting  contentions,  looking  Into 
previous  World  Court  judgments,  and  investi- 
gating statements  by  international  law  au- 
thorities. Aided  by  colleagues  overseas, 
several  South  African  lawyers  have  now  com- 
pleted this  research,  and  NEWS/CHECK  has 
In  turn  consulted  with  them. 

Their  findings,  presented  here  for  the  first 
dme,  put  a  completely  new  light  on  the 
UN's  sanctions  resolutions  and  by  extension 
on  the  whole  political  situation  in  Southern 
Africa. 

The  pivot  around  which  the  whole  ques- 
tion turns  is  Article  27  of  the  UN  Charter, 
the  article  providing  how  the  SC  should  vote. 
Its  second  paragraph  reads: 

"Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  pro- 
cedural matters  shall  be  made  by  an  afOrma- 
tive  vote  of  nine  members." 
Its  third  paragraph  stipulates: 
"Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  all 
other  matters  shall  be  made  by  an  affirmative 
vote  of  nine  members  Including  the  con- 
curring votes  of  the  permanent  members." 


(The  five  permanent  members  of  the  SC 
thus  holding  a  veto  are  China,  France.  Russia, 
the  UK  and  the  US.) 

Now  it  is  true  that,  despite  this  article,  the 
Security  Council  has  on  many  occasions 
deemed  that  resolutions  have  been  passed 
even  though  one  or  more  permanent  mem- 
bers have  not  concurred  and  have  abstained. 
Hence,  when  doubts  were  cast  on  the  legality 
of  the  December  16  sanctions  resolution  be- 
cause Russia  and  France  had  abstained,  Ar- 
thur Goldberg,  the  American  ambassadtM'  to 
the  UN,  retorted  that  acceptance  of  such 
voting  was  "practice"  and  hence  In  order. 
Last  week.  New  Zealand's  Sir  Leslie  Munro, 
former  President  of  the  UN's  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  Security  Council,  backed  this 
view.  He  said  that  it  had  been  long  estab- 
lished as  a  matter  of  convention  that  an 
abstention  was  not  a  veto.  "Accordingly, 
Mr.  Ian  Smith's  claim  that  the  resolution  had 
been  defeated  because  there  were  two  absten- 
tions, is  not  in  accord  with  established  prac- 
tice." 

Such  proponents  represent  the  "dynamic" 
or  "affirmative"  school  of  Interpretation  of 
International  law.  As  Goldberg  put  it  a  fort- 
night ago:  "It  must  foster  in  the  interna- 
tional realm  the  same  creative  and  positive 
values  which  nations,  at  their  best,  have  ful- 
filled in  their  own  domestic  life."  This  view 
of  International  law,  however,  comes  very 
close  to  pure  international  politics  and  is 
deeply  at  odds  with  the  essential  contractual 
nature  of  International  law — a  law  of  states 
mutually  agreeing  on  certain  things.  The 
UN  Charter  for  one.  Is  after  all  only  a  mviltl- 
lateral  contract  between  nations.  Moreover, 
the  "dynamic"  or  "creative"  interpretation  of 
International  law  has  never  been  accepted  by 
an  international  court. 

AGAINST   WHOM   WILL  THET   BOOMERANG? 

Those  who  would  Interpret  the  Charter  as 
Goldberg  does,  hit  at  the  very  basis  of  the 
UN — a  coming-together  of  nations  in  terms 
of  specific  rights  and  obligations,  no  more, 
no  less.  Members  of  the  UN  cannot  be  found 
to  have  agreed  to  something  which  was  not 
Included  in  their  Joint  contract,  the  Charter. 

Where  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  an  in- 
ternational treaty  arise,  recourse  may  be  had 
to  the  preparatory  docvunents,  to  ascertain 
more  clearly  the  Intentions  of  contracting 
nations.  Regarding  Article  27  of  the  Char- 
ter, a  number  of  criticisms  were  expressed 
during  the  preliminary  negotiations  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  the  UN.  The  key 
here  was  the  "Yalta  Formula"  which  pro- 
vided that  the  UN's  Security  Council  should 
not  be  able  to  act  in  any  non-procedxiral 
matter  unless  all  tJie  Great  Powers  were 
agreed.  This  came  to  form  the  substance  of 
Article  27.  The  Canadian  government,  how- 
ever, wanted  clarity,  and  Its  delegate  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  sub- 
stantive decisions  of  the  SC  should  be  made 
"by  an  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  and  voting.  Includ- 
ing the  concurring  votes  of  the  permanent 
members  present  and  voting." 

Explaining  his  amendment,  the  Canadian 
delegate  stated  that  since  the  Yalta  Formula 
required  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven  out  of 
eleven  members  •  of  the  SC,  "absence  or  ab- 
stention would  be  equivalent  to  a  negative 
vote.  .  .  ."  He  went  on  to  say  that  "the 
Canadian  amendment  did  not  touch  the 
fundamental  issue  of  the  voting  formula,  for 
it  merely  provides  that  absence  from  the 
Council  win  not  be  equivalent  to  a  nega- 
tive vote."  At  the  same  meeting  the  Aus- 
tralian delegate  stated  that  he  believed  that 
"concurring  meant  that  each  permanent 
member  must  be  present  and  vote." 


•  In  1966  an  amendment  to  the  Charter 
came  Into  force  whereby  the  SC  was  enlarged 
to  15  members. 


After  the  Russian  delegate  had  appealed  to 
Canada  not  to  press  its  amendment,  its  dele- 
gate withdrew  the  amendment. 

This  early  attempt  to  prevent  an  abeten- 
Uon  being  counted  as  a  negative  vote  was 
thus  frxistrated.  Here  then  Is  clear  evidence 
that  the  founder  members  of  the  UN  in- 
tended that  concurrence  of  the  Great  Powers 
In  nonprocedural  matters  be  a  basic  require- 
ment of  Sectulty  Council  voUng. 

There  are  other  indications  that  this  was 
the  framera'  IntenUon.  In  June  1946  the 
Big  Five  issued  a  statement  on  voting  proce- 
dure In  the  SC  and  In  it  they  reaffirmed  that 
the  concurring  votes  of  all  five  permanent 
members  were  required  to  carry  a  vaUd  de- 
cision on  non-procedxxral  matters.  And  at 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  It  was  em- 
phasized time  and  again  that  the  reason  for 
granting  the  veto  power  was  that  there 
should  be  complete  unanimity  among  the 
Great  Powers  before  any  decisions  were  taken 
Involving  such  serious  matters  as  enforce- 
ment action.  As  the  delegate  of  Peru  put  It 
when  the  enlargement  of  the  SC  was  debated 
In  1963:  "At  the  San  Prsoiclsco  Conference 
my  country's  delegation  Interpreted  the  veto 
right  as  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Great  Powers  to  seek  unanimity.  .  .  .  That 
interpretation  has  subsequently  been  en- 
dorsed by  many  representatives." 

Despite  the  clear  wording  of  Article  27(3), 
the  fact  remains  that  a  practice  has  devel- 
oped m  the  SC  according  to  which  absten- 
tion from  voting  is  not  regarded  as  involv- 
ing the  veto.  This  arose  because  of  the  al- 
leged necessity  to  relax  the  strictness  of  the 
voting  requirements.  The  legal  effects  of 
the  growth  of  this  practice  are.  however, 
open  to  question,  and  a  great  amount  of 
authority  exists  which  deals  with  the  matter. 
On  the  one  hand  there  are  those  In  favour 
of  acceptance  of  the  practice.  Thus  at  the 
173rd  meeting  of  the  SC,  the  President  (the 
Syrian  delegate)  declared:  "I  think  It  Is  now 
jurisprudence  In  the  Security  Coimcll — and 
the  interpretation  accepted  for  a  long  time — 
that  an  abstention  is  not  considered  a  veto, 
and  the  concurrent  votes  of  the  permanent 
members  means  the  votes  of  the  permanent 
members  who  participate  in  the  voting." 
Yet  for  at  least  two  years  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  UN  It  seems  as  though  the  need 
to  secure  the  concurring  votes  of  all  the 
permanent  members  was  always  In  the  minds 
of  the  Big  Five. 

Gradually  though, .the  permanent  mem- 
bers came  to  regard  the  practice  of  absten- 
tion as  consistent  with  Article  27.  and  no 
longer  questioned  the  custom's  legality.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  ntmaber  of  smaller  states 
did  raise  objections.    Thus : 

At  the  230th  meeting  of  the  SC,  Russia 
abstained  on  a  substantive  Issue  (touching 
the  Indo-Paklstan  dispute)  and  Argentina 
declared  that  It  regarded  this  decision  as  un- 
constitutional. 

Again,  when  Britain  abstained  over  the 
admission  of  Israel  to  the  UN,  Argentina  ex- 
pressed doubt.  "I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Security  Council  can  establish  principles  to 
modify  the  Charter  whenever  It  thinks  fit." 
Its  delegate  declared. 

No  less  a  person  than  Sir  Mohammed 
Zafrullah  Khan  of  Pakistan  (now  a  judge  of 
the  World  Court)  put  the  view  that  the 
SC'S  practice  was  Illegal  when  he  spoke  In 
a  UN  debate  in  1949.  Article  27  did  not  men- 
tion the  veto,  he  said.  "It  merely  stipulated 
that  the  concurring  votes  of  the  permanent 
members  must  be  Included  In  the  seven  or 
more  affirmative  votes  . . ." 

Replying  to  Sir  Mohammed's  argument  the 
UK  representative  admitted  by  impUcation 
that  the  legal  basis  of  the  practice  might 
not  be  adequate.  He  said:  "Irrespective  of 
the  strictly  legal  position  It  was  unwise  to 
abandon  a  practice  whereby  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Council  were  attempting  to 
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avoid  hampering  declslonB  by  exerclalng  their 

veto." 

Commenting  on  the  SC  practice,  Norman 
J.  Padelford.  Professor  of  International  Law 
at  MIT  (who  was  also  a  US  delegate  at  San 
PrancUco)  has  said:  "The  danger  In  the 
present  usage  Is  the  uncertainty  It  creates 
lor  the  future.  At  any  time  a  Great  Power 
may  maintain  that  abstention  deprives  a  de- 
cision of  the  concurrence  of  all  the  perma- 
nent members  .  .  ." 

Professor  Leo  Gross  of  the  Fletcher  School 
of  Law  and  Diplomacy  (not  to  be  confused 
with  Ernest  Gross  who  fought  the  South 
West  Africa  case  against  the  RepubUc)  has 
written:  "The  soundness  of  this  practice  has 
been  questioned.  And  It  has  not  always  been 
accepted  vlthout  reservation."  He  further 
said:  "No  mere  practice  could  change  the 
strict  requirement  of  Article  27(3)."  Gross 
suggests  that  the  practice  of  abstention  rests 
on  sufferance  rather  than  on  a  rule  of  the 
Charter  or  a  binding  precedent. 

That  the  US  adhered  to  the  Charter  on  the 
basis  of  the  concurrence  of  the  Big  Five  in 
substantive  SC  decisions  is  clear  from  a  state- 
ment by  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus,  sometime  US 
Secretary  of  State,  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  from  one  by  Its 
Chairman  at  the  time,  Senator  Tom  Con- 
nally. 

So  too  did  the  British  government  of  the 
time  declare. 

In  a  book  on  international  organisation, 
Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo  (at  present  Judge 
of  the  International  Court)  has  this  to 
say:  ".  .  .  the  failure  or  refusal  of  a  perma- 
nent member  to  vote,  either  from  absence  or 
from  deliberate  abstention,  constitutes  a 
failure  to  concur  .  .  .  and  therefore  would 
serve  to  block  any  action  by  that  body  .  .  ." 
Perhaps  the  most  noted  legal  authority  on 
the  UN  is  Prof.  Hans  Kelsen.  In  an  article  In 
the  Harvard  Law  Review  in  1946  he  support- 
ed the  strict  view.  However,  in  his  1951 
treaties.  The  Law  of  the  United  Nations,  he 
admitted  that  the  wording  of  Article  27(3) 
allowed  two  different  interpretations.  But 
then  having  subsequently  noted  that  the 
French,  Chinese,  Spanish  and  Russian  texts 
of  Article  27(3)  all  contain  the  word  "all" 
before  the  words  "the  permanent  members" 
(whereas  the  English  text  does  not,  see 
above)  he  reverted  to  his  original  standpoint 
In  a  supplement  to  the  book. 

In  the  Certain  Expenses  of  the  UN  Advis- 
ory Opinion  of  the  World  Court  in  1962, 
Judge  Bustamente  said  in  regard  to  absten- 
tion: "It  Is  already  well  known  that  an  un- 
written amendment  to  the  Charter  has  taken 
place  In  the  practice  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil ...  No  doubt  this  type  of  amendment 
may  be  legally  repudiated  in  a  given  case  by 
invoking  the  text  of  the  Charter  (Art  27, 
para  3)  since  no  permanent  member  has  un- 
dertaken to  apply  it  without  reserva- 
tions . . ." 

There  Is  thus  a  great  and  significant  body 
of  authority  in  support  of  the  view  that  a 
Security  Council  decision  is  invalid  unless  all 
the  Great  Powers  have  concurred  in  it.  And 
besides  those  quoted,  there  are  many  others. 
The  proponents  of  the  "creative"  method 
of  constitutional  interpretation,  however, 
have  further  points  to  make.  In  supporting 
the  Security  Council  practice  they  base 
their  arguments  largely  on  Its  desirability  In 
order  to  enable  the  Council  to  function 
"smoothly"  or  to  avoid  "paralysis"  of  the 
UN.  This  technique  of  Interpretation  Is  so 
wide-ranging  that  it  is  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  outright  amendment  which  Is  not 
allowed  vmder  traditional  rules  of  interpre- 
tation. So,  in  the  early  years  of  the  UN  did 
the  British  delegate  defend  the  SC's  prac- 
tice: "Every  written  constitution  is  always 
developed  by  the  practice  of  the  institution- 
al organs."  And  it  is  true  that  international 
law  can  be  created  through  international 
custom  and  practice — but  not  in  the  way 
the  UK  representative  suggested. 

Briefly,  the  elements  which  must  be  pres- 
ent before  a  rule  of  International  customary 


law  can  be  said  to  be  established,  are  as 
follows: 

There  must  be  concordant  practice  by  a 
number  of  states. 

There  must  be  continuation  or  repetition 
of  the  practice  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time. 

The  practice  must  be  required  by  or  be 
consistent  with  prevailing  International  law. 
There  must  be  general  acquiescence  in  the 
practice  by  other  states. 

It  is  clear  that  the  practice  of  the  SC  will 
not  survive  a  test  based  on  a  detailed  analysis 
of  these  principles.  And  besides  that.  It 
appears  that  an  amendment  of  the  Charter 
cannot  In  any  case  take  place  through  the 
practice  of  states.  For  as  Sir  Percy  Spender, 
President  of  the  World  Court,  put  it  in  his 
separate  opinion  in  the  Eipenses  case:  "No 
amendment  of  the  Charter  may  occur  except 
pursuant  to  Article  108  of  the  Charter." 
This  is  the  article  which  provides  that  the 
Charter  may  be  amended  by  two-thirds  of  the 
UN's  members.  Including  all  the  permanent 
members. 

It  Is  moreover  of  the  greatest  significance 
that  when  the  UN  did  am»nd  its  Charter  in 
1965 — and  exactly  with  regard  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Security  Council — it  left  the 
phrase  "concurring  votes  of  the  permanent 
members"  Intact.  The  fact  that  there  was 
no  change  affords  the  strongest  evidence  that 
the  requirement  In  question  is  as  much  in 
force  now  as  it  was  in  194S. 

In  any  event,  the  traditional  rules  of  inter- 
pretation give  little  support  to  those  who  say 
that  the  Security  Council  decisions  of  last 
year  are  legally  valid.  Oa  a  number  of  oc- 
casions the  International  Court  has  made 
pronouncements  which  are  relevant  to  this 
issue: 

In  1951  it  declared:  Mone  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  is  entitled  to  frustrate  or 
impair  by  means  of  unilateral  decisions  or 
particular  agreements,  the  purpose  or  ralson 
d'etre  of  a  treaty. 

In  1950:  Reasonableness  and  good  faith 
are  required  In  the  interpnetation  of  treaties, 
inter  alia,  to  exclude  contradiction,  arbitrari- 
ness and  absurdity.  Parties  to  a  multilateral 
treaty,  regardless  of  their  number  or  impor- 
tance, cannot  prejudice  the  legal  rights  of 
other  states. 

In  1950:  It  is  the  duty  of  the  International 
Court  to  Interpret  treaties,  not  to  revise 
them. 

These  principles  are  in  turn  supported  by 
much  else  in  the  body  of  international  law. 
And  most  striking  is  the  statement  of  Sir 
Percy  Spender  In  the  Expenses  case.  He 
said:  "...  subsequent  conduct  (of  the 
parties  to  a  treaty)  may  only  provide  a  cri- 
terion of  interpretation  when  the  text  is 
obscure,  and  even  then  It  is  necessary  to 
consider  whether  that  conduct  Itself  permits 
of  only  one  inference."  He  added:  "(The 
Charter)  cannot  be  altered  at  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  member  states,  no  matter 
how  often  that  will  is  expressed  or  asserted 
against  a  protesting  minority  .  .  ." 

As  is  well  known,  the  Court's  advisory 
opinion  in  this  case  did  not  solve  the  con- 
troversial issue  concerning  responsibility  for 
the  expenses  of  the  UN's  peace-keeping  op- 
erations. Eventually  a  special  UN  committee 
was  set  up  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  crisis 
which  followed — a  crista  which  well-nigh 
paralysed  the  organisation.  And  In  this  com- 
mittee delegates  made  It  very  clear  that 
what  had  caused  the  crisis  was  the  depar- 
tixres  from  the  Charter  by  so-called  processes 
of  interpretation  which  In  effect  Imposed 
new  obligations  on  parties  who  had  not 
agreed  with  them.     Examples: 

Wyzner  for  Poland:  "The  present  diffi- 
culties .  .  .  are  a  direct  result  of  errors,  mis- 
practices  and  violations  of  the  Charter  that 
were  committed  against  the  will  and  warn- 
ing of  some  states." 

Seydoux  for  France:  "There  is  only  one 
common  denominator  .  .  .:  It  is  the  United 
Nations  Charter  .  .  .  whlc*,  until  it  has  been 


amended  or  revised  .  .  .  remains  binding  on 
us  all." 

Pedorenko  for  Russia:  ".  .  .  attacks  are 
being  made  on  the  rule  of  unanimity  of  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil ..  .  The  Soviet  Union,  along  with  other 
states,  became  a  member  of  the  UN  under 
certain  specific  conditions  .  .  .  Any  attempts 
to  force  upon  the  Soviet  Union  essentially 
new  conditions  .  .  .  are  not  going  to  succeed." 
Both  the  dicta  of  international  tribunals 
and  the  views  of  many  UN  members  therefore 
clearly  support  the  view  that  the  Charter 
cannot  be  amended  or  "developed  by  the 
practice  of  the  institutional  organs"  of  the 
UN. 

While  It  is  accepted  that  the  application 
of  Article  27(3)  may  often  cause  deadlock  in 
the  Security  Council,  that  result  was  how- 
ever foreseen  when  the  Charter  was  drawn 
up.  It  can  also  be  said  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention that  deadlock  shoiiid  flow  from 
disagreement  among  the  Great  Powers.  A» 
Prof.  Gross  has  written  with  a  touch  of  sar- 
casm: "Those  who  so  grandiloquently  pro- 
claimed the  virtues  of  the  Charter  and  who 
urged  upon  a  sceptical  conference  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Yalta  Voting  Formula,  now 
invoke  the  unworkability  of  that  formula  as 
an  excuse  for  departing  from  it  .  .  ." 

And  however  much  the  "practice"  may 
have  sufficed  so  far,  acceptance  where  it  has 
suited  the  parties  Is  one  thing;  where  parties 
choose  to  take  action  because  the  practice 
has  derogated  from  their  rights  is  another. 
The  case  against  last  year's  sanctions  reso- 
lutions does  not  stand  solely  on  the  fact  that 
the  SC's  voting  requirements  were  not  ad- 
hered to.  It  stands  on  another  completely 
independent  leg  as  well.  This  is  the  require- 
ment of  international  law  and  the  UN  Char- 
ter that  parties  act  in  good  faith.  Article 
2(2)  of  the  Charter  declares: 

"AU  members,  in  order  to  ensure  to  all  of 
them  the  rights  and  benefits  resulting  from 
membership,  shall  fulfill  in  good  faith  the 
obligations  assumed  by  them  in  accordance 
with  the  present  Charter." 

Hence  the  question  arises :  Did  Britain  and 
other  members  of  the  Security  Council  act 
in  good  faith  when  they  declared  that  the 
Rhodeslan  situation  constituted  a  threat  to 
the  peace?  It  is  moreover  only  In  terms  of 
Article  39  of  the  Charter  and  by  determining 
that  a  threat  to  the  peace  existed  in  such 
an  Instance  that  the  Security  Council  would 
have  been  entitled  to  act. 

It  is  important  here  to  look  back  to  what 
the  attitude  of  the  Security  Council  as  well 
as  individual  UN  members  was  when  similar 
situations  arose  in  the  past. 

Thus  in  1948,  when  heavy  fighting  between 
Israelis  and  Arabs  had  already  broken  out  in 
Palestine,  the  British  Labour  government 
stated  in  the  UN  that  because  there  were  as 
yet  no  recognised  Arab  and  Israeli  states  in 
the  territory,  there  could  be  no  Instance  of 
a  threat  to  international  peace. 

After  the  war,  when  Indonesia,  then  still 
a  Dutch  colony,  revolted,  the  Netherlands 
government  declared  that  Article  39  did  not 
apply  because  there  was  no  conflict  between 
sovereign  states.  It  was  solely  a  matter  of 
domestic  Jurisdiction,  said  the  Dutch.  "In 
what  countries  outside  Netherlands  territory 
are  there  any  signs  of  danger  to  peace  caused 
by  this  action?"  they  asked. 

In  1946  the  world,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
garded the  Spanish  regime  as  an  interna- 
tional outcast,  and  many  countries  wished  to 
Impose  sarctlons  against  it  and  so  to  oust 
Franco.  Yet  In  the  Security  Council  the 
Dutch  delegate  said:  "I  cannot  say  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  placed 
before  us,  much  of  which  is  purely  conjec- 
tural, a  case  has  been  made  out  Justifying  a 
verdict  that  the  Franco  regime  is  endanger- 
ing international  peace  and  security."  The 
British  delegate  in  the  same  vein:  "My  gov- 
ernment has  no  more  liking  for  the  Franco 
regime  than  has  any  other  government  rep- 
resented   at   this   table,   but  ...  it  is  the 


Council's  duty  ...  to  Investigate  (the  case) 
dispassionately  and  impartially." 

The  US  took  the  same  view:  "On  the  basis 
of  our  own  Information  and  the  information 
so  far  developed  here  .  .  .  we  cannot  agree 
.  .  .  that  there  Is  a  situation  In  Spain  re- 
quiring action  .  .  ."  The  fact  Is  that  Spain 
at  that  time,  like  Rhodesia  today,  was  com- 
pletely at  peace. 

The  Australian  delegate  had  a  further  point. 
He  said :  "The  Australian  viewpoint  has  been 
consistent  throughout.  We  have  demanded 
Investigation  and  evidence  and  proved  facts 
before  reaching  decisions."  The  Spanish 
question  was  then  duly  investigated  by  a 
Security  Council  sub-committee  and  it 
found  that:  "No  breach  of  the  peace  has  yet 
occiured.  No  act  of  aggression  has  been 
proved.  No  threat  to  the  peace  has  been  es- 
tablished." The  subcommittee  forthwith 
declared  that  the  SC  had  no  jurisdiction 
to  direct  or  authorise  any  enforcement 
measures   against   the   Spanish   government. 

Last  year  the  Rhodesians  got  no  such 
change  out  of  the  Security  Council:  the  sit- 
uation was  not  Investigated,  still  less  was  any 
"threat"  proven.  The  SC  merely  "deter- 
mined" that  a  threat  to  the  peace  existed. 
Where,  then,  were  the  bona  fides?  The  truth 
1b  that  the  only  threat  present  in  the  Rho- 
deslan situation  has  been  a  threat  to  British 
Interests  and  to  British  prestige. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Rhodeslan  threat  to 
the  peace,  it  is  worth  noting  the  terms  on 
which  France  abstained  at  the  time  of  the 
April  resolution.  Its  delegate  then  stated: 
".  .  .  at  the  present  time  the  only  genuinely 
International  problem  (In  the  case)  does  not 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  peace."  PYance 
saw  the  underlying  cause  in  an  Internal 
British  problem,  and  this  Is  still  its  view.  Its 
representative  said  further:  "In  these  cir- 
cumstances, my  delegation  cannot  associate 
Itself  with  any  text  that  seeks  to  affirm  that 
there  exists  a  threat  to  the  peace". 

Looking  back  to  the  legal  question  of  ab- 
stention in  the  Security  Council,  can  it  be 
said  at  all  that  France's  abstention  In  these 
terms  should  be  accepted  as  concurrence? 

Beyond  the  practical  implications  for  the 
Rhodeslan  dispute,  the  strong  case  against 
accepting  last  year's  sanctions  resolutions  as 
legally  valid  also  raises  points  which  the 
world  at  large  should  consider.  The  Irony  is 
that  those  two  pillars  of  the  Rule  of  Law, 
America  and  Britain,  are  here  acting  to  by- 
pass it,  thereby  subverting  the  structure  of 
international  order.  By  elevating  practice — 
decided  purely  among  themselves — to  a  point 
where  they  deem  it  legal,  they  are  merely 
legislating  to  suit  themselves :  and  this  is  the 
law  of  the  jungle.  So  fond  of  accusing  the 
Russians  of  ignoring  law  when  it  suits  them, 
the  U.S.  and  Britain  are  now  themselves 
doing  the  same.  Moreover,  as  the  Great 
Powers  l>ecome  a  law  unto  themselves,  the 
protection  of  small  powers  within  the  UN 
vanishes.  The  small  Afro-Asian  countries 
who  in  the  hurly-burly  of  their  own  politics 
now  vociferously  support  the  sanctions  reso- 
lutions should  take  note:  it  may  be  their 
turn  next. 

As  proponents  of  the  Rule  of  Law,  the 
n.S.  and  Britain  could  find  that  their  deeds 
of  last  year  will  boomerang  against  them.  As 
has  been  the  case  previously,  illegal  action 
may  once  more  boomerang  against  the  UN 
Itself.  And  In  the  long  run  the  small  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  be  the  hardest  hit. 

ExHisrr  D 
Press  Comment  on  Rhodesia 

Comment  In  the  American  press  on  the 
Rhodeslan  situation  has  been  very  heavy  in 
the  past  few  weeks.  It  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly critical  of  U.N.  Involvement  In 
Rhodeslan  affairs  either  on  the  grounds  of 
unjust  victimisation  of  Rhodesia,  scepticism 
about  the  practical  effects  of  U.N.  interven- 
tion or  apprehension  about  the  dangers  of 
escalation  Into  a  full-scale  confilct  in  South- 


em  Africa.  Some  examples  of  newspaper 
comment  are  quoted  below. 

The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  Decem- 
ber 6  describes  Mr.  Wilson's  appeal  to  the 
Security  Council  as  a  pathetic  request.  It 
concludes  that  the  Rhodeslan  Government  is 
not  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  and  has 
done  us  no  harm.  There  is  no  reason  for  this 
country  to  endorse  or  participate  In  any 
programme  for  U.N.  economic  warfare  against 
the  Smith  Government  or  the  Rhodeslan  peo- 
ple. 

The  Washington  Star  December  7  views 
U.N.  Involvement  with  apprehension,  sug- 
gesting that,  once  embarked  on  that  course, 
it  will  be  very  dlfBcult  to  turn  back.  Yet 
the  risks  of  plunging  on  will  be  very  great. 
With  a  little  statesmanship,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible, before  the  last  bridge  has  been  burned, 
for  the  United  States  to  search  out  an  al- 
ternative to  what  is  beginning  to  look  suspi- 
ciously like  an  act  of  folly. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  December  7  says 
"keep  out  of  Rhodesia!"  It  will  be  extremely 
ridiculous  if  the  United  States,  while  It  is 
attempting  to  build  trade  bridges  to  Soviet 
Russia  and  its  satellites.  Joins  In  barricading 
the  trade  bridge  to  Rhodesia.  If  the  U.N., 
with  the  United  States  tagging  along,  can't 
keep  itself  out,  the  most  it  should  do  is  to 
urge  Wilson  and  Smith  to  renew  their  nego- 
tiations. That's  the  way  to  keep  the  peace. 
Imposition  of  trade  sanctions  is  the  way  to 
war. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  notes  De- 
cember 6  that  the  British  "negotiations" 
with  Rhodesia  were  really  a  cloak  for  a  de- 
mand for  virtual  surrender  by  the  Rhode- 
sians. Rhodesians  were  willing  to  grant  a 
new  Constitution  which  would  meet  Britain's 
six  basic  principles  to  guarantee  African 
progress  towards  majority  rule.  Understand- 
ably, Smith  rejected  the  harsh  surrender 
terms  demanded  by  Wilson.  In  regard  to 
the  U.N.  Involvement,  the  newspaper  asks 
what  the  UJJ.  vrtll  do  for  white  majorities 
held  in  bondage  by  wtute  Communist  minor- 
ities? 

The  Chicago  News  December  7  sees  the 
United  States  caught  in  an  uncomfortable 
crossfire,  not  so  much  on  the  issue  of  ma- 
jority rule  as  on  the  question  of  how  far  to 
go.  It  Is  surely  clear  that  the  United 
States  cannot  support  the  armed  invasion 
of  Rhodesia  which  some  African  states  de- 
mand. The  United  States  has  no  business 
being  drawn  deeper  amd  deeper  into  the 
African  tunnel  as  we  were  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  December  8 
comments  on  the  fact  that  It  was  the  legal 
conditions  Mr.  Wilson  insisted  ui>on  that 
the  Rhodeslan  Government  turned  down  and 
not  the  principal  issue  at  stake,  which  was 
the  treatment  of  the  country's  overwhelm- 
ingly black  population.  In  the  light  of  all 
that  was  Involved,  It  would  seem  that  a  little 
more  imagination  could  have  been  used  to 
find  a  formula  that  would  not  have  required 
Rhodesia  to  backtrack  on  its  Declaration  of 
Independence  for  the  sake  of  having  Inde- 
pendence granted  legally. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  December  8  finds 
history  and  reality  opposed  to  Britain's  ef- 
forts to  bring  Rhodesia  to  her  knees  by 
economic  means.  The  failure  of  the  sanc- 
tions applied  by  the  League  of  Nations 
against  Italy  in  1935  is  recalled. 

The  Shreveport  Times  December  9  Is  con- 
cerned that,  once  the  United  Nations  gets 
into  the  act,  the  bloodthirsty  African  nations 
vrtll  try  to  break  Rhodesia  with  force.  The 
possibility  of  a  UJT.  attack  on  Rhodesia,  a 
nation  that  only  wants  to  be  left  alone  In 
peace,  is  not  so  remote.  It  Is  hard  to  see 
how  public  opinion  could,  or  would,  support 
the  armed  destruction  of  Rhodesia  In  this 
way.  If  the  U.N.  mounts  what  would  be  a 
war  of  aggression  against  the  white  govern- 
ment there,  It  could  be  sealing  Its  own  doom 
as  well  as  that  of  Rhodesia. 


The  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator  De- 
cember 10  describes  Britain's  request  for 
selective  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  as  fur- 
ther evidence,  if  any  is  needed,  of  Wilson's 
incapability  in  dealing  with  the  matter.  It 
concludes  that  President  Johnson  should 
avoid  allowing  this  country  to  become  irre- 
trievably Involved  in  the  Rhodeslan  crisis. 
Americans  do  not  want  any  part  of  a  war 
in  Central  Africa. 

The  Phoenix  RepubUc  December  11  believes 
that  neither  London  nor  Wasliington  has 
any  right  to  call  on  the  United  Nations  for 
help  against  a  government  which  in  no  cir- 
cumstances threatens  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  whose  racial  policy  is  an  internal  mat- 
ter. A  number  of  leftists  in  Britain  and 
America  are  eager  to  wage  war  on  Southern 
Africa,  but  international  law  and  common- 
sense  dictate  that  they  pull  back  from  such 
a  dangerous  coiu-se,  no  matter  how  much  it 
angers  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  in  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Chicago  American  December  12  con- 
siders that  the  British  position  makes  sense 
only  if  Rhodesia  is  considered  as  a  colony 
which  still  has  legal  obligations  to  the  Brit- 
ish Crown.  But  if  Rhodesia  is  a  colony,  the 
dispute  Is  not  an  international  one  and  so 
has  no  business  before  the  U.N.  Merely  by 
bringing  the  case  before  the  world  body, 
Britain  seems  to  have  undermined  its  own 
claims. 

The  Washington  Star  December  12  shares 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson's 
view  that  the  Rhodeslan  proceedings  before 
the  Security  Council  are  a  foolhardy  business 
that  can  benefit  only  those  powers  that 
thrive  on  actions  that  stir  up  trouble.  Our 
Government  has  been  much  too  quick  in 
supporting  the  British  proposal. 

The  Buffalo  News  December  13  says  the 
idea  that  Rhodesia  threatens  international 
peace  and  security  is  absurd.  The  U.S.  has 
more  legitimate,  urgent  and  costly  obliga- 
tions to  fulfill.  Its  action  in  support  of  the 
British  request  only  helped  push  the  U.N. 
toward  a  misadventure  probably  doomed  to 
fail,  but  in  any  case  one  based  on  dangerous 
legal  foundations. 

The  Riclimond  News-Leader  December  14 
says  that  in  its  lyncb-mob  scramble  to  im- 
pose sanctions  upon  Rhodesia,  the  United 
Nations  is  wallowing  In  hypocrisy  so  deep 
that  even  friends  of  the  U.N.  must  be  con- 
cerned. But  it  will  come  as  no  surprise  to 
learn  that  the  delegation  from  the  United 
States  supported  this  resolution  also.  When 
it  comes  to  buying  hypocrisy  within  the  UJI., 
our  Government  does  not  buy  it  by  the  pint; 
It  buys  It  by  the  barrel. 

The  Slireveport  Times  December  14  notes 
that  whilst  Mr.  Wilson  has  tried  to  paint 
himself  as  the  patient  broker  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  Rhodesia,  he  has  in  fact  been  ar- 
rogant and  akdamant.  Most  Impartial  ob- 
servers in  London  agree  that  Rhodesia  has 
been  the  party  willing  to  make  concessions. 
American  support  of  Mr.  Wilson  In  this  issue 
is  pure  hjrpocrisy — and  very  dangerous. 

The  Portland  Oregonlan  December  14  says 
U.S.  support  of  Great  Britain's  proposal  for 
mandatory  economic  sanctions  against  se- 
cessionist Rhodesia  puts  this  country 
squarely  into  a  family  fight  on  the  side  of  a 
Government — Britain's — which  has  given 
only  nagging  criticism  rather  than  support 
to  the  U.S.  effort  to  stop  communist  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam. 

The  St.  Paul  (Miimesota)  Pioneer  Press  says 
the  United  States  should  not  let  Itself  be 
drawn  too  deeply  into  the  tangled  quarrel 
between  Britain  and  Rhodesia.  The  news- 
paper notes  that  Britain  has  not  co-operated 
with  the  United  States  on  the  matter  of 
sanctions  and  embargoes:  not  when  its  eco- 
nomic self-interest  had  been  Involved. 

The  Nashville  Banner  December  15  notes 
that  Rhodesia  Is  not  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States.  She  Is  not  at  war  vcith  anyone.  She 
has  no  record  of  ransacking  American  li- 
braries,   stoning    embassies.    Insulting    the 
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stars  and  Stripes  nor  of  molesting  U.S.  na- 
tionals. All  she  bas  done  U  to  Issue  a  decla- 
ration of  independence.  Uncle  Sam  Is  doing 
business  with  lands  of  the  Communist  Bloc 
catering  to  the  Vletcong  side  In  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  where  American  sons  are  dying;  but 
at  England's  insistence,  blocking  Imports 
from  Rhodesia  which  has  never  shaken  a  fist 
at  us. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  December  16 
notes  that  although  all  the  utterances  of 
BrlUsh  Prime  Minister  Wilson  try  to  place 
the  onus  upon  Rhodesian  Premier  Ian  Smith, 
the  British  seem  to  be  determined  to  handle 
Rhodesia's  attempted  independence  with  Just 
as  much  skill  as  Lord  North,  in  an  admittedly 
different  age,  who  would  brook  no  nonsense 
from  the  upstart  American  colonists.  The 
newspaper  discusses  the  double  standards  in- 
volved In  the  n.N.  intervention  and  suggests 
that  Prime  MliUster  Wilson  should  be  left  to 
attend  to  his  own  political  pot. 

The  Sioux  City  Journal  December  17  re- 
marks on  similarities  between  the  plight  of 
President  Johnson  in  Vietnam  and  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  in  Rhodesia.  It  also  notes 
an  Important  difference.  Mr.  Johnson,  to  a 
certain  extent,  was  forced  into  his  problem; 
Mr.  Wilson,  at  least  at  the  beginning,  volun- 
tarily walked  into  his.  He  had  a  chance  for 
what  many  thought  was  a  reasonable  com- 
promise that  ultimately  would  have  achieved 
his  goals;  Mr.  Johnson  had  no  chance  for  a 
reasonable  compromise  at  all.  The  big  loser 
la  Mr.  Johnson.  Without  the  help  of  the 
United  States  Mr.  Wilson  has  little  chance 
for  success.  Mr.  Johnson  never  had  a  chance 
for  help  from  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald  De- 
cember 16  suggests  that  the  first  move  the 
new  Congress  makes  should  be  a  probe  of  our 
U.N.  policy  which  Is  designed  to  pick  on 
Rhodesia  and  Ignore  the  real  aggressors. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  notes  that 
Britain  and  the  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth have  tried  for  more  than  a  year  to 
bring  Rhodesia  to  its  knees  through  economic 
sanctions  without  success.  Their  failure 
has  made  them  look  Ineffectual.  Certainly 
the  U.N.  has  more  urgent  problems  that  need 
Its  attention. 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  Decem- 
ber 17  considers  that  UJ3.  friendship  for  Brit- 
ain does  not  require  that  the  U.S.  RepubUc 
commit  itself  to  a  procedure  at  the  U.N. 
which  Is  lUegal  in  terms  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
and  to  a  policy  which  could  have  htirtful 
consequences  for  the  free  world. 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  says  that 
in  its  decision  to  plunge  ahead  on  the 
Rhodesian  question,  the  Security  Council 
may  well  have  damaged  the  U.N.'s  future. 
The  United  States  should  be  very  careful 
not  to  get  too  involved  In  saving  these  dan- 
gerous chestnuts  for  Harold  Wilson. 

An  article  in  the  San  Diego  Union  Decem- 
ber 18  notes  that  foreseeable  casualties  from 
this  almost  Incredibly  inept  action  Include — 
and  not  necessarily  In  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance— the  already  dwindling  prestige  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  British  Common- 
wealth, the  British  pound,  the  U.S.  dollar, 
and  what  little  public  confidence  still  re- 
malhB  in  the  sincerity  and  wisdom  of  the 
African  policy  being  followed  by  the  Wash- 
ington Administration. 

The  El  Paso  Times  December  18  feels  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  opposed 
to  our  participation  In  trying  to  enforce  any 
embargo  against  Rhodesia.  But  It  1b  clear 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
given  no  say  as  to  what  their  representative 
to  the  United  Nations  does  or  says. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  December  18  says 
that  for  a  year,  at  Britain's  behest,  we  have 
led  the  Africans  to  think  that  we  are  willing 
to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  knock  out 
the  white  government  of  Rhodesia  and  re- 
place it  with  the  usual  chaos.  It  is  time  to 
draw  the  Une.  The  longer  we  postpone  doing 
ao,  the  more  Inevitably  we  will  have  to  choose 


between  an  embarrassing  retreat  and  a  ri- 
diculous war. 

The  Chattanooga  New*  comments  Decem- 
ber 19  on  the  ImpllcatlonB  of  the  Presidential 
Order  under  the  U.N.  Participation  Act  and 
says  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
needs  to  be  heard  from.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  rise  In  defence  of  liberty. 
The  American  people  should  repudiate  this 
sort  of  dictation.  The  tJ.N./L.B.J.  action  is 
not  j\ist  a  threat  to  Rhodesia;  it  is  a  threat 
to  American  freedom. 

The  Spokane  Spokesman  notes  Decem- 
ber 19  that  the  Government,  in  their  par- 
ticipation in  any  overthrow  in  Rhodesia,  in- 
vites rebellious  elements  to  seize  power  and 
to  drive  out  those  who  were  lawfully  chosen 
under  Rhodesian  laws  to  govern  that  nation. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Damocrat  suggests  De- 
cember 20  that  the  United  Nations  in  voting 
these  unsupported  sanctions  seems  to  be  ex- 
pressing its  own  death  wish.  This  decision 
could  result  in  slitting  the  U.N.'s  already  at- 
tenuated throat  by  Its  own  hand. 

The  Albuquerque  Journal  December  21  be- 
lieves that  the  U.S.  has  Its  hands  more  than 
full  in  Vietnam  and  other  explosive  areas 
around  the  world.  We  can't  stand  another 
such  major  involvement  as  Africa  would  sad- 
dle upon  us.  Before  we  become  further  com- 
mitted in  messy  African  affairs,  citizens  all 
over  America  should  tell  Washington  we  must 
keep  out. 

The  La  Crosse  (Wisconsin)  Tribune  De- 
cember 21  finds  it  increcOble  that  the  United 
States,  with  plenty  of  problems  in  Vietnam, 
should  encourage  the  Utiited  Nations  in  its 
folly  in  Rhodesia. 

An  article  In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  December  22  describes  the  British  reac- 
tion to  Rhodesia's  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence as  a  curious  blend  of  morality  and  ex- 
pediency. It  suggests  tbat  the  combination 
of  strong-arm  tactics,  moralistic  cant,  buck 
passing  and  plain  old<fashioned  bungling 
that  has  marked  the  British  performance 
from  the  beginning  will  take  a  lot  of  living 
down.  The  upshot  of  It  is  that  Ian  Smith  in 
all  probability  will  survive  Harold  Wilson, 
who  now  faces  a  bitterly  divided  Parliament. 
In  the  end,  the  worth  of  any  country's  diplo- 
macy must  be  judged  by  the  results  that  are 
achieved.  On  the  basis  of  this  performance, 
the  usually  astute  British  have  little  to  be 
proud  of. 

The  Dallas  News  suggeBts  December  22  that 
U.S.  policy  on  Rhodeslt  Is  disgusting.  The 
time  to  reverse  it  and  hand  this  petty  Com- 
monwealth squabble  back  to  the  British  is 
now,  before  somebody  calls  out  the  'advisers', 
then  a  few  helicopters,  then  a  few  G.I.'s  .  .  . 

The  San  Diego  Union  says  December  23 
that  by  helping  to  crush  one  of  the  few 
viable  and  pro- Western  states  in  Africa,  we 
can  only  hope  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Commu- 
nism. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  comments 
December  24  on  Mr.  WCson's  withdrawal  of 
all  past  proposals  for  a  compromise  settle- 
ment of  the  Rhodesian  question.  It  says 
tbat  it  Is  dlfiScult  to  see  what  Prime  Min- 
ister Wilson  hopes  to  accomplish  with  his 
latest  maneuver  against  rebellious  Rhodesia. 
The  toughened  British  position  makes  very 
little  sense.  What  must  be  hoped  for  is 
that  Wilson  has  not  slammed  the  door  com- 
pletely shut.  If  he  has,  then  the  folly  of 
present  policy  toward  Ittiodesla  will  be  com- 
pounded In  a  way  likely  to  worsen  the  sit- 
uation and  hurt  Britain  more  than  It  may 
now  anticipate. 

The  Montreal  Star  December  27  also  re- 
gards Mr.  Wilsons'  slamming  of  the  door  as 
"a  stupid  performance". 

The  Burlington  (Vermont)  Free  Press  re- 
ferring December  27  to  the  Security  Council 
resolution  on  Rhodesia  isays  this  bizarre  and 
unconscionable  action  bas  shocked  and  dis- 
gusted most  students  of  International  af- 
fairs. 


The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  Decem- 
ber 29  suggests  that  although  Mr.  Wilson  hag 
withdrawn  his  offer  of  a  settlement  with 
Rhodesia,  the  U.S.  can  and  should  support 
reasonable  discussions  instead  of  U.N.  ad- 
ventures. It  Is  essential  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment develop  greater  understanding  of 
Rhodesian  realities.  Otherwise  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  find  themselves  dragged  into 
a  ruinous  and  tragically  unnecessary  con- 
flict in  Africa. 

The  Shreveport  Times  comments  January  i 
that  British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
only  made  a  bad  situation  worse  when  he 
withdrew  all  past  proposals  for  a  compromise 
settlement  with  breakaway  Rhodesia. 

The  Richmond  Times  says  January  3  that 
a  lot  of  Americans  are  likely  to  begin  asking 
ere  long  whether  any  such  dire  prospect  (of 
a  blockade  of  southern  Africa)  does.  In  fact, 
He  ahead  for  this  country.  And  they  are 
going  to  be  demanding  to  know  from  their 
senators  and  congressmen  (1)  Just  how  we 
let  ourselves  be  sucked  Into  this  mess  and 
(2)  how  we  are  going  to  get  out  before  It  Is 
too  late. 

James  J.  Kllpatrick  replies  In  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  January  3  to  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg's  defence  of  U.S.  support  for 
U.N.  action  against  Rhodesia,  delivered  In  an 
address  to  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools.  Mr.  Kllpatrick  says  that  the  Am- 
bassador did  little  to  sell  his  case,  which 
has  been  Olmsy  from  the  beginning;  and  the 
more  he  attempts  to  shore  it  up,  the  more 
glaringly  its  weaknesses  He  exposed.  Mr. 
Kllpatrick  then  proceeds  to  a  point  by  point 
refutation  of  the  Ambassador's  argument. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  notes  January  4  that 
the  U.S.  has  supported  the  sanctions  to  show 
support  for  the  African  nations  and  for 
Britain.  Mr.  Goldberg's  cloaking  that  plain 
fact  in  fine  phrases  about  international  law 
and  ethics  Is  not  convincing. 

Walter  Trohan  comments  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune  January  9  on  British  trade  with 
America's  enemies.  Obviously,  he  says,  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  isn't  built  on  the  premise 
that  what's  sauce  for  the  goose  Is  sauce  for 
the  gander.  It  would  seem  that  loyalty  to 
Britain  comes  before  loyalty  to  America.  An 
editorial  In  the  Tribune  January  10  says  that 
the  President  has  already  gone  further  than 
he  should  In  embroiling  us  in  the  Rhodesian 
dispute.  From  now  on  the  Senate  should 
exert  the  power  which  belongs  to  It  by  right 
and  which  backers  of  the  United  Nations 
once  assured  it  that  it  would  retain  under 
the  U.N. 

(This  material  is  filed  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  where  the  required  registration 
statement  In  terms  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  the  Rhodesian  Informa- 
tion Office,  2852  McGlll  Terrace,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  as  an  agency  of  the  Rhodesian 
Ministry  of  Information  Is  available  for  in- 
spection. Registration  does  not  indicate  ap- 
proval by  the  United  States  Government.) 
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ExKiBPr  E 

[Prom  the  OfBce  of  the  White  House  Press 

Secretary,  Jan.  5,  1967) 

Executive  Order  Relating  to  Trade  and 
Other  Transactions  Involving  Soutkebn 
Rhooesla 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  Including  section  5  of  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat. 
620),  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  287c),  and  sec- 
tion 301  of  Title  3  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
considering  the  measures  which  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  by  Security 
CoimcU  Resolution  No.  232  adopted  Decem- 
ber 16,  1966,  has  decided  upon  pursuant  to 
article  41  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  which  It  has  called  upon  all  mem- 


bers of  the  United  Nations,  including  the 
United  States,  to  apply,  it  is  hereby  ordered : 
Section  1.  The  following  are  prohibited 
effective  Immediately,  notvrtthstandlng  any 
contracts  entered  Into  or  licenses  granted 
before  the  date  of  this  Order: 

(a)  The  Importation  Into  the  United 
States  of  asbestos,  Iron  ore,  chrome,  plg-lron, 
sugar,  tobacco,  copper,  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts, and  hides,  skins  and  leather  originating 
in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  exported  there- 
from after  December  16,  1966,  or  products 
made  therefrom  In  Southern  Rhodesia  or 
elsewhere. 

(b)  Any  activities  by  any  person  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
which  promote  or  are  calculated  to  promote 
the  export  from  Southern  Rhodesia  after 
December  16,  1966,  of  any  of  the  commodities 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
originating  In  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  any 
dealings  by  any  such  person  in  any  such 
commodities  or  in  products  made  therefrom 
in  Southern  Rhodesia  or  elsewhere,  including 
in  particular  any  transfer  of  funds  to  South- 
ern Rhodesia  for  the  purposes  of  such  activ- 
ities or  dealings:  Provided,  however,  that  the 
prohibition  against  the  dealing  In  commod- 
ities exported  from  Southern  Rhodesia  or 
products  made  therefrom  shall  not  apply  to 
any  such  commodities  or  products  which, 
prior  to  the  date  of  this  Order,  had  been 
imported  into  the  United  States. 

(c)  Shipment  In  vessels  or  aircraft  of 
United  States  registration  of  any  of  the  com- 
modities specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  originating  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
exported  therefrom  after  December  16,  1966, 
or  products  made  therefrom  In  Southern 
Rhodesia  or  elsewhere. 

(d)  Any  activities  by  any  person  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  which 
promote  or  are  calculated  to  promote  the 
sale  or  shipment  to  Southern  Rhodesia  of 
arms,  ammunition  of  all  types,  military  air- 
craft, military  vehicles  and  equipment  and 
materials  for  the  manufacture  and  mainte- 
nance of  arms  and  ammunition  in  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

(e)  Any  activities  by  any  person  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  which 
promote  or  are  calculated  to  promote  the 
supply  to  Southern  Rhodesia  of  all  other  air- 
craft and  motor  vehicles,  and  of  equipment 
and  materials  for  the  manufacture,  assembly, 
or  maintenance  of  aircraft  or  motor  vehicles 
In  Southern  Rhodesia;  the  shipment  in  ves- 
sels or  aircraft  of  United  States  registration 
of  any  such  goods  destined  for  Southern 
Rhodesia;  and  any  activities  by  any  person 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  which  promote  or  are  calculated  to 
promote  the  manufacture  or  assembly  of  air- 
craft or  motor  vehicles  in  Southern  Rho- 
desia. 

(f)  Any  participation  In  the  supply  of  oil 
or  oil  products  to  Southern  Rhodesia  (1)  by 
any  person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  or  (11)  by  vessels  or  aircraft 
of  United  States  registration,  or  (ill)  by  the 
use  of  any  land  or  air  transport  facility  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States. 

Section  2.  The  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties for  the  enforcement  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
hibitions are  delegated  as  follows: 

(a)  To  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  function 
and  responsibility  of  enforcement  relating  to 
the  importation  into,  or  exportation  from  the 
United  States  of  artlclea,  Including  technical 
data,  the  control  of  the  Importation  or  ex- 
portation of  which  is  provided  for  in  section 
414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (68 
Stat.  848),  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1934),  and 
tuw  been  delegated  to  the  Secretary  ot  State 
by  section  101  of  Executive  Order  No.  10973 
of  September  30, 1961. 

(b)  To  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
function  and  responsibility  of  enforcement 
relating  to — 

(1)  the  exportation  from  the  United  States 
of  articles  other  than  the  articles.  Including 


technical  data,  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section;  and 

(II)  the  transportation  In  vessels  or  air- 
craft of  United  States  registration  of  any 
commodities  the  transportation  of  which  is 
prohibited  by  section  1  of  this  Order. 

(c)  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
function  and  responsibility  of  enforcement 
to  the  extent  not  delegated  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  exercise  any  authority  which 
such  officer  may  have  apart  from  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  or  this 
Order  so  as  to  give  full  effect  to  this  Order 
and  Seciirity  Council  Resolution  No.  232. 

Section  4.  (a)  In  carrying  out  their  respec- 
tive functions  and  responsibilities  under  this 
Order,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Each  such  Secretary 
shall  consult,  as  appropriate,  with  other 
goverimient  agencies  and  private  persons. 

(b)  Each  such  Secretary  shall  issue  such 
regulations,  licenses  or  other  authorlzatlonB 
as  he  considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Order  and  Security  Council 
Resolution  No.  232. 

Section  5.  (a)  The  term  "United  States," 
as  used  in  this  Order  In  a  geographical  sense, 
means  all  territory  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association,  or  other 
corporation. 

/s/    Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornla^ 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment my  colleague  from  California  on 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  I  think  the  country  as  a 
whole  Is  greatly  concerned  about  the 
course  the  administration  has  taken  in 
possibly  committing  us  to  a  war  in  the 
African  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  manner  in  which  Great  Britain  is 
abiding  by  the  very  sanctions  which  it 
requested. 

They  are  the  buyers  of  practically  all 
the  chrome  which  Is  produced  in  Rho- 
desia. They  are  buying  the  copper 
which  is  produced  in  Rhodesia.  And 
they  are  buying  all  the  tobacco  crop. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  do  it  with  a  little 
fancy  touch — they  create  a  proper  cor- 
poration in  some  other  coimtry  whi<di  be- 
comes the  intermediary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  products  are  so  de- 
sired in  Great  Britain  they  are  coming 
out  of  Rhodesia  without  any  holdup 
whatever. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  De- 
partment has  said  that  Rhodesia  was  not 
considered  a  state,  as  such,  or  an  in- 
dependerit  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  Great  Britain's  own  position  on 
this  matter  as  recently  as  October  1963, 
which  was  made  clear  by  Mr.  Cecil  King, 
who  was  the  British  representative  on 
the  U.N.  Fourth  Committee  when  he  in- 
formed the  Committee  on  October  1, 
1963: 

We  do  not  accept  that  Southern  Rhodesia 
Is  a  non-self-governing  territory,  despite  the 
repeated  assertions  to  that  effect  which  have 
been  made  in  the  United  Nations.  •  •  •  The 
plain  fact  Is  that  Southern  Rhodesia  Is  self- 


governing,  in  relation  to  the  parent  country, 
and  has  all  the  attributes  of  a  self-governing 
territory.  •  •  •  That,  quite  shortly,  has 
always  been  and  remains  the  attitude  of  my 
delegation — 

Referring  to  Great  Britain's  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations. 

For  that  reason,  my  delegation  has 
always  denied  and  continues  to  deny  the 
competence  of  this  organization  to  concern 
itself  with  the  affairs  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 
No  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
lour  or  of  this  Committee  or  of  the  Security 
Council  or  of  the  General  Assembly  can 
make  the  status  of  Southern  Rhodesia  what 
It  Is  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Great  Britain  apparently 
changed  its  tune  as  soon  as  a  problem 
arose.  But  as  late  as  1963  their  position 
was  that  Rhodesia  was  a  separate  and 
independent  entity,  and  that  the  UJ*. 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  or  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
gentleman  from  California  bringing  this 
matter  up,  because  I  do  believe  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  problems 
facing  the  country  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  111,  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  position  that  the  United 
States  will  not  abide  by  the  request  of 
the  Security  Coimcil  on  the  sanctions, 
and  that  the  Executive  Order  No.  11322 
dated  January  5,  1967.  will  stand  re- 
pealed by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  schol- 
arly and  the  impressive  address  he  has 
Just  made.  I  subscribe  to  the  sentiments 
voiced  by  the  gentleman  and  have  spoken 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  and  shall  do  so 
again  in  the  near  future. 

I  submit  our  present  policy  toward 
Rhodesia  ^ows  a  lot  less  wisdom  than 
did  our  foreign  policy  on  Vietnam  7  years 
ago  and  we  can  readily  see  where  that 
policy  led.  We  are  legally  wrong,  we 
are  politically  wrong,  and  we  are  morally 
wrong  in  enforcing  the  boycott  and  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia. 

We  are  embarked  on  a  foolish  course, 
which  If  we  persist  and  are  consistent, 
will  inevitably  lead  us  to  consequences 
more  dire  than  the  situation  In  which 
we  presently  find  ourselves  in  southeast 

Ae4o 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  cer- 
tainly  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  California  on  the  studious  way  In 
which  he  has  presented  not  only  for 
this  body  but  for  the  entire  Nation  the 
points,  with  complete  fairness,  equity, 
and  justice,  that  he  has  discussed  here 
today. 

I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  people  who 
will  not  agree  with  his  comments,  but 
certainly  the  way  the  gentleman  has  por- 
trayed it  to  the  public  in  the  form  ot 
questions  and  answers  by  yourself  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  State 
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and  then  commenting  thereon  on  this 
vital  question  is  one  that  anyone  with 
erudition  would  appreciate.  I  predict 
it  will  become  a  study  base  for  those  in- 
terested in  foreign  affairs,  in  our  for- 
eign policy,  or,  indeed,  our  lack  of  foreign 
policy  in  this  Nation. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  and  would 
simply  like  to  say.  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  a  number  of  us  be- 
came concerned  with  the  possibility  of 
our  President  signing  the  Executive  or- 
der which  later  became  Executive  Order 
11322  on  January  6.  So  I  dispatched  a 
telegram  to  him  on  the  evening  of  Jan- 
uary 5,  as  did  others  from  this  body,  and 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  telegram  be  included  in  my 
remarks  tn  proper  order  following  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia now  in  the  well,  along  with  a  reply 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  whom  the 
President  referred  my  telegram  for  ac- 
knowledgment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  acknowledgment 
dated  January  31,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  his  congres- 
sional liaison  officer,  specifically,  of 
course,  acknowledges  the  program.  It 
acknowledges  that  the  action  of  the 
United  Nations  supported  by  our  sover- 
eign Nation  with  regard  to  Rhodesia's 
problems  are  serious  but  limited  ones. 

Then  they  go  ahead  to  explain  and  to 
rationalize  the  action  of  the  Security 
Council,  admittedly  with  the  support  of 
the  United  States  and  per  instruction  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Committee  to 
the  United  Nations,  was  designed  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  negotiated  solu- 
tion. 

Of  course,  the  unanswered  question 
there  is  whether  it  was  won  with  honor 
01  not. 

One  could  go  on  down  through  this 
message  that  I  received  only  this  morn- 
ing and  see  that  they  emphasize  and 
question  this  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
is  legal. 

I  presume  that  the  International 
World  Court,  if  it  is  to  be  determined 
there,  could  certainly  examine  as  to 
whether  it  is  precedential  in  its  import 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

They  say,  for  example,  that  Southern 
Rhodesia  Is  not  recognized  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  by  a  single  coimtry. 

I  submit  that  the  obvious  answer  to 
that  was  that  the  United  States  of 
America  was  not  recognized  when  we 
were  13  Colonies  and  had  just  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

I  understand  there  Is  an  article  of  in- 
dependence by  the  ofQclal  Government 
of  Rhodesia  and  I  understand  further- 
more from  this  reply  that  they  support 
the  Security  Council's  decision  as  not 
being  an  intervention  into  their  own  af- 
fairs to  the  action  taken  in  response  to 
a  request  for  assistance  by  a  legitimate 
authority  having  sovereignty  over  the 
territory  concerned. 

I  am  sure,  as  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  other  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  UttI,  that  the  United  Kingdom, 


just  as  it  shipped  the  8,000  tons  of  chro- 
mite  ore  during  its  first  implication,  they 
will  continue  through  some  device  or 
other  to  obtain  that  which  is  necessary 
for  their  own  economy. 

As  far  as  the  question  of  other  nations 
supporting  the  effort  of  those  who  oppose 
us  as  we  try  to  defy  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam  and  to  support  freedom  around 
the  world,  I  have  heard  so  much  of  state- 
ments, such  as  I  quote  in  an  extract  from 
the  Secretary's  letter: 

British  trade  Is  quite  amaU  and  does  not 
Include  any  strategic  items. 

That  I  am  about  fed  up  to  here  with  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  know  that  many  of  the 
items  do  come  back  to  haunt,  if  not  to 
destroy  our  troops  over  there.  Further- 
more, they  say  that  they  continue  to  be 
concerned  that  British  policy  does  not 
fuUy  accord  with  all  aspects  of  U.S. 
policy  with  regard  to  both  Cuba  and  to 
Vietnam,  but  they  want  to  make  con- 
tinuing representations  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  these  involved  problems. 
What  reward  are  we  furnishing  for  the 
right  to  make  representations  to  that 
sovereign  nation  whose  pound  sterling 
we  support  with  the  Treasury  of  our  own 
Nation  in  order  to  keep  an  international 
balance? 

Finally,  in  their  penultimate  para- 
graph this  letter  recognizes  the  true 
problem,  the  question  of  racial  minority, 
and  I  wonder  in  answer  to  that  para- 
graph, with  the  others  whom  I  commend 
to  reading  it,  if  we  are  not  still  letting 
our  foreign  policy  be  developed  on  a  basis 
of  fear  rather  than  what  is  equity  and 
justice,  and  what  is  right  and  basically 
correct,  as  we  have  done  perhaps  since 
the  time  of  the  Wilson  administration. 

Certainly  we  are  not  emphasizing  that 
nations  should  have  proved  responsibil- 
ity in  the  way  our  fellow  men  must  be  so 
evaluated  before  we  put  trust  in  them, 
and  I  think  this  is  a  wholly  unsatisfac- 
tory letter  of  rationalization.  I  certainly 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  addi- 
tional points  that  he  has  brought  out 
in  this  discussion,  which  affects  the  en- 
tire world  and  the  community  of  nations 
and  their  international  friendship  and 
understanding.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
letters  and  telegram  to  which  I  referred 
earlier: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  January  31. 1967. 
Hon.  Dttrward  G.  Hall. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  congkessman  hall:  The  President 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  telegram  of 
January  5,  1967  in  whicli  you  urged  that  he 
not  sign  the  executive  order  on  mandatory 
economic  sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

The  steps  which  we  huve  agreed  that  the 
United  Nations  should  take  to  deal  with  the 
Rhodeslan  problem  are  serious  but  limited 
ones.  There  were  many  demands  in  the 
UN  and  elsewhere  for  the  use  of  force  to 
bring  down  the  Smith  regime.  The  action 
taken  by  the  Security  Council  with  our  sup- 
port is  designed,  rather,  to  exercise  effective 
pressures  on  the  Rhodeslan  regime  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  negotiated  solution. 

I  know  there  Is  concern  both  about  the 
legal  and  precedential  aspects  of  the  Security 
Council's  decision.  Let  me  emphasize  first 
that  we  are  not  dealing  here  with  a  case  of 


interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state. 
Southern  Rhodesia  is  not  recognized  as  an 
Independent  state  by  a  single  country.  The 
sovereign  authority  over  Southern  Rhodesia 
resides  with  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was 
the  UK  which  recognized  in  the  first  instance 
the  threat  to  the  peace  and  turned  to  the 
Security  Council  for  help  in  securing  inter- 
national assistance  that  would  assure  to  the 
population  of  Southern  Rhodesia  its  funda- 
mental rights  of  self-determination.  The 
Security  Council's  decision,  then,  was  not  an 
Intervention  In  the  affairs  of  a  state,  but 
action  taken  In  response  to  a  request  for 
assistance  by  the  legitimate  authority  having 
sovereignty   over   the   territory   concerned. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Security  Council's  action  best 
protects  our  own  interests  and  those  of  the 
international  community  in  attempting  to 
bring  about  the  orderly  solution  of  a  con- 
troversy that  threatens  the  peace  of  southern 
Africa.  It  is  true  that  the  United  Kingdom 
as  well  as  other  countries  have  not  agreed 
with  our  economic  denial  policy  with  regard 
to  Cuba  and  continue  to  trade  with  that 
country.  The  British  Government  has, 
nevertheless,  banned  the  export  of  strategic 
items  to  Cuba. 

With  respect  to  North  Vlet-Nam,  British 
trade  is  quite  small  and  does  not  include 
any  strategic  Items.  British  shipping  to 
North  Viet-Nam  has  been  drastically  re- 
duced and  now  consists  of  only  a  few  ships 
that  are  registered  in  Hong  Kong  and  fly 
the  British  flag.  The  British  government  has 
given  valuable  pKJlltical  support  to  our  posi- 
tion in  Viet-Nam.  We  naturally  continue 
to  be  concerned  that  British  policy  does 
not  fully  accord  with  all  aspects  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy vrtth  regard  both  to  Cuba  and  Viet-Nam. 
We  have  made  and  will  continue  to  make 
representations  to  the  United  Kingdom  on 
the  various  problems  Involved. 

The  problem  posed  by  the  attempt  by  a 
racial  minority  in  Southern  Rhodesia  to 
seize  power  illegally  and  perpetuate  its 
domination  over  the  vast  majority  of  Rhode- 
sians  constitutes  a  basic  threat  to  stability 
In  Africa.  The  Issues  Involved  are  particu- 
larly important  to  Africans,  who  are  un- 
derstandably aroused  at  colonial  or  racial 
repression.  A  failure  to  try  to  solve  this 
problem  would  surely  sharpen  tensions 
throughout  the  southern  half  of  the  Afri- 
can continent.  It  might  well  lead  to  civil 
strife  which  would  extend  across  interna- 
tional boundaries  and  involve  other  parties. 
Including   extremist   elements. 

If  there  Is  additional  information  which 
you  believe  we  can  furnish,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  MacArthxtk  II, 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Janitart  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United,  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Understand  an  order  awaits  your  signature 
directing  U.S.  compliance  with  U.N.  boycott 
of  Rhodesia.  I  strongly  urge  such  an  order 
not  be  issued. 

Rhodesia  has  engaged  In  no  hostile  action 
toward  the  U.S.,  and  constitutes  no  threat 
to  world  peace  which  would  be  the  only 
Justification  under  UJI.  charter. 

How  can  such  sanctions  be  imposed  by 
U.S.  against  a  non-aggressor  nation  while 
no  such  sanctions  are  Imposed  against  North 
Vietnam  whose  attacks  upon  Its  neighbor 
have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  more  than  6,600 
American  lives.  Are  you  prepared  to  order 
a  similar  boycott  against  all  Communist 
nations  with  whom  we  now  trade  and  who 
directly  aid  North  Vietnam? 

Should  you  not  be  more  concerned  with 
American  opinion  than  with  some  Ul-deflned 
illusory   world   opinion?     No   British  sanc- 
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tions  were  Imposed  against  Red  China  dur- 
ing Korean  war,  nor  against  Cuba,  nor  are 
any  now  Imposed  against  our  enemy.  North 
Vietnam,  yet  we  pump  billions  out  to  sup- 
port the  pound  sterling. 

Imposition  of  sanctions  agsJnst  Rhodesia 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake.  Suggest  instead 
that  you  help  focus  world  attention  on  "fair 
weather  friends"  whose  aid  or  trade  sustains 
Oommunlst  aggression  in  Vietnam. 

DtntWAKO  G.  Hall, 
Memher  of  Congress. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentlemtui  for  bring- 
ing these  facts  to  us  here  today.  I  think 
not  only  will  this  body  reap  great  bene- 
fits from  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
but  the  American  people  should  also, 
and  I  would  think  that  it  would  be  re- 
quired reading  for  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and,  I  would  hope,  all  the  people  in 
this  country  who  are  concerned  about 
this  situation  in  Rhodesia  and  in  South 
Africa. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  just  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  who  Immediately 
preceded  me,  what  is  a  nonstrategic 
item?  The  State  Department  or  the 
Commerce  Department,  as  I  understand, 
has  authorized  shipments  from  our 
country  of  such  things  as  jet  engines  to 
Communist  countries.  Is  that  a  non- 
strategic  item?  If  it  is,  are  we  then  to 
assume  that  Britain  is  free  to  ship  simi- 
lar items  into  Cuba  or  into  North  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  will  be  delighted  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, after  serving  on  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee  including 
test  and  evaluation,  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  6  years  now,  I  would 
think  that  we  had  learned  that  lesson 
In  the  days  that  we  were  shipping  scrap 
to  Japan  immediately  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor. But  obviously  we  have  not.  We 
continue  to  do  business  as  usual  for  the 
sake  of  doing  business  with  neutralized, 
nonalined  Troica  and,  indeed,  even  Com- 
munist countries.  Many  years  ago  I 
pointed  out  on  this  floor  that  we  not 
only  sent  trucks  and  ships  to  Cuba 
through  the  U.N.  and  its  special  fund 
and  its  technical  assistance  programs, 
but  we  have  in  fact  constituted  a  reac- 
tor in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  which 
certainly  can  come  back  to  haunt  us  in- 
sofar as  protection  and  defense  areas  are 
concerned. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  thoroughly 
and  with  what  he  implied  in  his  question. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  nonstrategic 
material.  Even  the  grain  we  are  giving 
to,  or  selling  to,  another  nation,  whether 
by  barter  or  exchange,  can  be  distilled 
into  diethylene  glycol  alcohol  and 
many  other  chemicals  which  are  essen- 
tial to  their  space  effort,  if  not  to  other 
efforts. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  may  assume  then  that  Eng- 
land is  not  limited  in  any  degree  by 
what  we  say  they  may  send  to  North 
Vietnam  or  to  Cuba.  We  just  recently 
released  some  400  items  that  we  may 
now  use  in  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries. Many  of  these  items  approach 
what  might  be  considered  as  implements 
of  war  or  certainly  indirectly  as  imple- 
ments of  war.  If  we  impose  these  some- 
what limited  restrictions  on  ourselves, 
then  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
in  deciding  whether  England  is,  in  fact, 
sending  nonstrategic  items  to  Commu- 
nist nations,  the  door  is  wide  open  and 
there  is  no  question  whatsoever. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments  in  bringing  this  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  I  hope  all  Members  will 
read  these  comments. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
there  are  no  nonstrategic  items  if  they 
are  in  short  supply  in  any  coimtry  that 
is  waging  a  war.  For  instance,  rice  is 
very  important  to  North  Vietnam.  I  do 
not  know  whether  alcohol  or  other  by- 
products can  be  made  from  rice,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  sustain  the  troops  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  in 
carrying  on  their  war  against  American 
troops  and  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Anything  is  strategic  that  is  necessary 
to  keep  a  country  moving  and  fighting 
a  war.  The  State  Department  begs  the 
question  in  trying  to  differentiate  be- 
tween strategic  and  nonstrategic  items. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  also  said  the 
State  Department  claims  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations  is  binding  upon  all 
members.  If  that  is  true,  where  are  the 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
who  should  be  in  Vietnam  today?  Why 
are  we  getting  almost  no  help,  for  this 
is  aggression  out  of  North  Vietnam,  and 
the  charter  specifically  provides  for  joint 
action  in  the  event  of  aggression?  So  if 
the  charter  is  binding  in  connection  with 
Rhodesia,  let  us  see  some  evidence  of  It 
with  respect  to  Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  Britain  is  going  into  Cuba 
and  investing  $38  million  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  fertilizer  plant.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  will  make  a  bigger 
contribution  to  the  buildup  of  Castro  and 
to  the  sustenance  of  his  Cuban  Commu- 
nist Government  than  the  building  of  a 
fertilizer  plant. 

We  are  also  aware  that  a  byproduct 
of  a  fertilizer  plant  can  be  explosives. 
So  here  we  are  joining  the  perfidious 
British  in  trying  to  strangle  Rhodesia,  a 
foe  of  commmiism,  up  to  this  time  a 
friend  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
is  causing  no  one  externally  any  trouble. 
If  a  war  comes,  will  it  be  the  Rhodesians 
who  start  it?  Of  coiu-se  not.  The  ques- 
tion answers  itself.  It  will  be  others  in- 
vading Rhodesia  and.  eventually,  South 


Africa.  President  Johnson  has  primed 
tills  country  on  the  way  to  getting  an- 
other war  started,  this  time  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa. 

I  might  add  that  only  a  few  days  ago 
the  British  Goverrunent  destroyed  250 
baby  chicks  which  had  been  shipped 
from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  order  to  a 
firm  in  Rhodesia.  The  shipment  was 
halted  at  a  London  aii-port  and  the  chicks 
destroyed  because  the  British  are  boy- 
cotting Rhodesia. 

I  could  go  on,  but  I  do  not  want  to  take 
all  the  gentleman's  time.  I  plan  to  ob- 
tain a  special  order  in  the  near  future 
to  speak  further  on  this  situation,  about 
which  I  feel  very  strongly. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, as  have  others  here  today,  for 
taking  this  time  to  state  his  views,  and 
in  which  I  concur. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

There  was  another  interesting  thing 
I  found  out.  The  State  Department  says 
that  we  are  not  interfering  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  another  country. 

General  Smuts,  who  was  the  delegate 
to  the  Conference  in  San  Francisco  which 
created  the  United  Nations,  when  he  re- 
turned to  South  Africa  and  appeared  be- 
fore the  Parliament,  in  order  to  get  the 
Parliament  to  agree  to  the  charter,  in 
substance  said  words  to  this  effect,  "Of 
course,  the  big  nations  have  the  veto 
power."  He  said,  "I  am  not  pleased  with 
that,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
specific  assurance  in  the  charter  that  the 
UIJ.  will  not  Interfere  in  any  way  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  any  of  its  members  or 
in  any  country."  And  he  said,  "On  that 
basis,  I  ask  Parliament  to  go  along  and 
approve  the  U.N.  Charter." 

Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  COST-BENEFIT  RATIO:  WHY 
WE  SHOULD  STOP  BOMBING 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Rbuss]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
really  only  one  issue  of  fundamental  im- 
portance before  the  American  people  to- 
day. That  is  the  war  in  Vietnam.  There 
are  other  great  issues  before  the  people 
and  upon  which  the  people  differ,  but  all 
other  issues  relate,  at  once  or  at  a  dis- 
tance, to  the  fighting  of  American  troops 
in  a  small  country  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world. 

There  is,  for  instance,  little  difference 
among  Americans  on  the  desirability  of 
providing  better  education  for  all,  or  of 
rebuilding  our  cities,  or  of  wiping  out 
those  bitter  remnants  of  poverty  that  still 
plague  our  society.  The  points  of  differ- 
ence arise  chiefly  on  whether  we  can  af- 
ford such  advances.  And  that  question 
in  turn  arises  from  knowledge  of  the 
great  and  growing  costs  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

That  war  has  been  debated  and  will 
continue  to  be  debated  in  this  Chamber, 
in  the  other  body,  in  the  press,  the  uni- 
versities, and  the  homes  of  this  Nation. 
It  Is  to  a  relatively  small  point  of  that 
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debate  that  I  address  myself  today,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  look  not  at  the  pro- 
priety of  ovir  being  In  Vietnam  at  all, 
although  very  legitimate  questions  can  be 
raised  on  that  score,  not  at  the  possi- 
bility of  our  ever  winning  in  Vietnam, 
although  questions  even  more  serious  can 
be  raised  there.  I  ask  the  House  only 
to  consider  the  wisdom  of  our  continuing 
in  our  costly,  widely  misunderstood,  and 
so  far  ineffective  program  of  aerial  bomb- 
ing in  North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  for  the  purposes  of  my  remarks 
today,  I  assxmiie,  along  with  probably  the 
majority  of  our  citizens,  that  somehow 
we  are  in  Vietnam  for  reasons  not  entire- 
ly clear,  and  there  seems  open  no  easy 
way  to  get  out  of  there  right  away.    I 
assume  that  the  war  serves  some  purpose, 
relates  somehow  to  the  larger  goals  of 
American  foreign  policy,  and  to  the  over- 
riding aim  of  peace  in  the  world.    It  is 
becoming  increasingly  dlfBcult  for  many 
Americans  to  accept  those  assumptions, 
but  let  them  stand  for  the  moment.    I 
ask  this  House  only  to  consider,  witliin 
those  assumptions  of  purpose  and  power, 
the  question  of  our  bombing  in  the  North. 
I  am  against  that  bombing.    I  think  it 
should  be  stopped  and  I  think  this  new 
month  of  February  Is  an  excellent  time 
to  stop  it.    For  February  marks  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  of   our  Government's 
ciirrent  escalation  of  the  war,  including 
the  bombing  of  the  north.    The  escala- 
tion has  continued  to  a  point  where  al- 
most 400,000  American  ttoops  are  now 
In  Vietnam  with  more  to  come.  The  esca- 
lation has  continued  to  a  degree  of  bomb- 
ing without  historical  precedent  for  a 
military  action  on  such  a  small  scale. 
Yet,  whatever  effects  the  escalation  in 
general  has  had  upon  our  military  situ- 
ation, it  does  seem  clear  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  north  has  had  only  marginal 
beneficial   effects,    and   plenty   of   bad 
effects. 

We  undertook  the  bombing  program 
with  two  aims  in  view.  By  bombing  the 
north,  it  was  explained  at  the  time,  now 
2  years  ago,  we  could  slow  and  p>erhaps 
stop  altogether  for  military  effectiveness 
the  stream  of  military  supplies  which 
we  knew  was  flowing  like  the  Mekong 
River  from  the  north  to  the  south,  from 
the  Communist  government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  the  Communist  Vietcong 
guerrilla  force,  the  so-called  National 
Liberation  Front,  our  enemies  in  the 
south.  Clearly,  we  felt,  if  the  supplies 
and  the  troop  infiltration  could  be  cut 
off,  the  Vietcong  would  very  rapidly  lose 
its  power. 

The  principle  of  interdiction  is  a  bed- 
rock fimdamental  of  classic  military 
doctrine.  But  the  Vietnam  war  has 
never  been  an  example  of  classical  war- 
fare. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  bombing 
was  simply  to  pimish  Hanoi,  to  show  the 
north  that  we  were  a  formidable  foe  and 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  construct 
a  "privileged  sanctuary."  for  suiH>lies 
and  even  manpower.  If  the  north  con- 
tinued to  support  our  foes  in  the  south, 
then  the  north  Itself  would  know  the 
pain  of  war.  By  such  knowledge.  It 
seemed  reasonable  to  assume,  the  north 
and  its  allies  in  the  south  could  be  led 
to  the  conference  table,  to  negotiations 


and  to  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  for  the 
entire  coimtry. 

This  punislmient  doctrine,  curiously, 
has  very  little  historical  evidence  to  back 
it  up.  Prom  the  appearance  of  those 
first  lumbering  dirigibles  over  London  in 
World  War  I,  through  the  blitz  of  Lon- 
don and  Coventry  and  the  fire  bombing 
of  Dresden  in  World  War  n,  the  actual 
effect  of  bombing  on  a  people's  morale 
seems  to  have  been  the  opposite  from 
that  intended:  instead  of  breaking  a 
people's  spirit  and  bringing  them  to  sur- 
render or  at  least  to  negotiation,  bomb- 
ing seems  rather  to  stiffen  morale,  to 
increase  the  determination  to  resist. 
Such  was  the  effect  on  both  sides  In 
World  War  II.  The  apparent  exception, 
the  surrender  of  Japan  following  the 
atom  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki, had  exceptional  circumstances  to 
account  for  it  and  to  remove  it  from  any 
real  relevance  to  the  situation  in  North 
Vietnam,  either  at  the  present  time  or  2 
years  ago  when  we  began  our  bombing 
there. 

In  the  first  place,  Hlrosliima  was  no 
ordinary  bombing.  It  was  nuclear 
bombing.  No  American  voice  of  reason, 
I  pray  to  God,  is  asking  for  nuclear  at- 
tack on  North  Vietnam. 

Second,  the  devastation  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  did  persuade  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  to  seek  peace  even  at  the  price 
of  surrender.  It  did  not,  as  far  as  we 
can  tell,  so  persuade  the  people  them- 
selves. The  first  reaction  to  the  news 
of  peace  following  the  bombing  was  dis- 
appointment that  the  struggle  was  being 
given  up,  and  this  despite  the  great  dep- 
rivations wrought  upon  Japan  by  the 
war  and  despite,  too,  the  incredible 
threat  contained  in  the  ruins  of  the  two 

In  the  event,  it  is  now  clear  beyond 
doubt,  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
has  not  worked. 

Members  of  this  House  have  learned 
from  Secretary  McNamara  to  apply  a 
reasoned  formula  to  measures  of  war 
called  a  cost-benefit  analysis.  Some  of 
us,  to  be  sure,  have  employed  a  cost- 
benefit  analysis  to  most  major  decisions 
and  to  many  minor  ones,  all  our  lives, 
extending  down  even  to  asking  whether 
the  benefits  of  a  couple  of  more  drinks 
a  night  will  outweigh  the  costs  in  the 
morning. 

Nevertheless,  instructed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  let  us  apply  to  our  sup- 
posed "defense"  in  the  skies  over  North 
Vietnam,  the  cost-benefit  analysis  that 
figures  so  largely  in  the  present  style  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  primary  hard  aim  of  the  bombing 
program  is  to  stop  the  infiltration  of  men 
and  supplies  from  the  north  to  the  south. 
The  results  are  these:  When  the  bomb- 
ing began  there  were  some  400  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam.  Today  there  are  said  to  be 
90,000.  If  this  kind  of  infiltration  stop- 
ping continues,  we  shall  soon  have  the 
entire  northern  military-age  population 
fighting  in  the  south. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  supply  situa- 
tion. We  may  ask  ourselves  how  these 
relatively  imderdeveloped  people  are 
able  to  stand  up  against  the  air  might  of 
the  United  States.  The  answer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  not  only  simple;  it  is  one  we 


ourselves  teach  and  are  taught  in  ele- 
mentary military  tsictics. 

I  learned  it  myself  at  Fort  Benning 
Infantry  OfHcers'  Candidate  School  in 
World  War  II.  When  the  infantryman 
finds  himself  operating  under  skies  con- 
trolled by  the  enemy,  his  first  and  con- 
stant concern  is  to  stay  off  the  roads. 
This  is  fundamental.  In  the  art  of  war 
it  is  the  A  B  C's.  The  man,  the  squad, 
the  platoon,  the  battalion,  the  regiment, 
the  whole  Army,  all  simply  fade  away 
from  the  roads  into  the  brush  and  the 
forest.  This  is  what  Americans  did  in 
Africa,  Italy,  Europe,  and  the  Pacific. 
It  is  what  the  North  Vietnamese  are  do- 
ing in  their  own  country  against  our 
bombing. 

The  reason  this  elementary  tactic 
works  so  unfailingly  against  our  air 
power,  of  course.  Is  that  we  have  deliber- 
ately chosen  the  course  of  restraint  in 
our  bombing.  We  have  not.  In  the  chill- 
ing phrase  of  the  "hawks,"  "taken  out" 
Hanoi  or  Haiphong.  Nor  shall  we.  Our 
bombing  is  beamed  at  roads  and  bridges. 
We  blow  up  bridges  and  we  attack  traffic 
moving  on  the  roads.  This  does  not  in- 
terdict the  traffic.  It  merely  shifts  it 
from  the  roads  Into  the  countryside. 
The  countryside  of  southeast  Asia  being 
what  it  is,  more  than  ample  cover  Is  pro- 
vided for  the  vastly  Increased  flow  of  men 
and  materials  that  has  been  swelling 
since  we  began  to  bomb. 

One  response  to  this  frustration,  obvi- 
ously, is  to  increase  the  bombload  and  to 
Increase  the  bombing  scope.  Prom  advo- 
cates of  air  power  in  military  and  other 
places  the  cry  is  heard,  "Take  out  the 
cities,  take  out  the  ports."  President 
Johnson,  to  his  credit,  has  resisted  those 
pressures. 

We  are  already  bombing  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  anything  in  past  history.  The 
Air  Force  dropped  just  over  half  a  million 
tons  of  bombs  in  the  Pacific  area  during 
all  of  World  War  n.  The  Air  Force  Is 
now  bombing  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  tons  a 
year.  If  the  North  Vietnamese  can  stand 
up  to  that,  it  is  not  necessarily  pure  logic 
to  conclude  that  more  of  the  same  will 
succeed  in  interdiction.  It  is  more  like 
wishful  thinking. 

The  reason  our  bombing  has  been  lim- 
ited is  our  firm  desire  not  to  spread  the 
war.  To  bomb  airfields  in  China,  to 
bomb  Haiphong  harbor  and  inevitably 
destroy  Russian  ships,  will  do  exactly 
that.  We  are  therefore  stuck  with  lim- 
ited bombing.  We  would  do  better  to 
scrap  the  program  before  it  makes  the 
war  much  worse  than  it  is  now. 

The  results  in  terms  of  the  second  aim 
of  the  bombing  program  are  well  implied 
in  those  of  the  first.  Bombing  has  no 
more  broken  the  will  of  the  people  in 
Hanoi  than  it  did  the  will  of  the  people 
in  London  or  Coventry.  As  in  those 
classic  cases,  bombing  has  united  the 
people  behind  their  leaders  in  a  deter- 
mination to  resist  the  bringers  of  death 
from  the  sky.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  continued  bambing  will 
merely  solidify  that  national  purpose  of 

Another  "benefit"  of  the  bombing  pro- 
gram is  sometimes  alleged  to  be  the 
boosting  of  morale  it  gives  to  Premier  Ky 
or  to  his  predecessors  and  successors  as 
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momentary  governors  of  South  Vietnam. 
If  one  tiling  should  be  clear  by  now  about 
the  governments  in  South  Vietnam  ever 
since  the  Diem  family,  it  is  that  they 
really  need  no  encouragement,  no  boost- 
ing of  their  morale.  They  all  occupy  and 
have  occupied  a  special  place,  that  of 
ruling  by  virtue  of  the  favor  of  the 
United  States.  There  Is  now  some  hope 
of  bringing  mto  existence  a  truly  repre- 
sentative government.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, most  of  the  changing  governments 
have  had  their  morale  well-boosted 
merely  by  the  act  of  governing. 

Such,  then,  are  the  "benefits"  we  have 
derived  from  our  enormous  program  of 
bombing  in  the  north.  I  submit  that  as 
benefits  these  are  Illusory.  They  have 
simply  not  taken  place.  Costs,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  all  too  real.  More- 
over, they  moimt  steadily  as  the  bomb- 
ing continues. 

The  first  cost  Is  the  sheer  Inhumanity, 
the  needless  killing  of  human  beings  that 
the  bombing  obviously  accomplishes.  We 
have  now  lost  some  500  planes  over  Viet- 
nam, representing  a  staggering  amount 
of  money  plus  the  Incalculable  value  of 
the  lives  of  the  crews.  Two-tliirds  of 
these  losses  have  been  over  North  Viet- 
nam, where  the  bombing  achieves  little, 
and  where  the  cities  are  defended  by 
complex  and  sophisticated  antiaircraft 
systems  given  and  maintained — though 
not,  apparently,  operated — by  Soviet 
Russia.  Bombing  in  the  south  makes  as 
much  sense  as  anything  in  the  war  does. 
At  least  it  is  related  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Bombing  in  the  north  has 
become  a  futile  and  frustrating  gesture 
of  great  cost. 

The  second  cost  to  be  reckoned  is  in 
the  effects  the  bombing  has  upon  China 
and  upon  Russia.  These  two  great  Com- 
munist powers  have  their  differences. 
China  watchers  and  Kremlin  watchers 
for  some  years  now  have  been  underlin- 
ing the  differences.  Commonsense  dic- 
tates that  the  United  States  should  be 
aware  of  those  differences  and  stand 
ready  to  act  upon  them.  It  is  also  com- 
monsense that  nothing  will  solidify  those 
two  powers  more  effectively  than  our 
continued  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  a 
new  Communist  nation  toward  which 
both  the  great  Communist  powers  feel  a 
special  responsibility. 

The  tiiird  great  cost  Is  that  the  con- 
tinued bombing  of  the  north  dims  any 
hope  of  deescalation  or  negotiation. 

If  the  war  is  to  be  ended,  it  will  be 
ended  by  the  reverse  of  the  process  we 
and  the  north  have  been  following.    It 
will  be  ended  by  deescalation.    The  most 
hopeful  force  on  the  other  side  to  look  to 
for  deescalation  is  Soviet  Russia.   Russia 
supplies  about  80  percent  of  the  military 
and  other  materials  coming  into  North 
Vietnam    from    its    supporters.      North 
Vietnam  is  not  the  puppet  of  Russia,  but 
Russia  can  obviously  exercise  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  progress  of  the  war 
through  her  control  of  needed  materials. 
But  bombing  in  the  north  is  a  direct 
attack  on  Russia's  own  support.    Indeed 
that  bombing  has  brought  that  support 
to  the  higher  levels  called  for  to  resist 
that  attack.    We  are  thus  cutting  our- 
selves off  from  the  quite  possible  oflfices 
of  Russia  as  a  mediator  for  deescalation 
and  peace. 


At  the  same  time,  the  bombing  also  de- 
prives us  of  the  opportunity  to  use  the 
good  offices  of  U  Thant  and  the  United 
Nations,  or  of  the  Pope  and  the  world 
Christian  community,  as  mediators  for 
peace.  The  neutral  nations  of  the  world 
are  at  heart  more  on  our  side  than  often 
appears.  There  has  spread,  especially 
throughout  Asia,  the  realization  that  we 
are  engaged  in  protecting  the  independ- 
ence of  a  small  nation  under  attack. 
But  our  bombing  of  the  north  paralyzes 
that  realization.  It  also  renders  utterly 
ineffective  any  possible  pressure  from 
neutrals  upon  Hanoi. 

In  May  or  in  June  there  will  be  a  new 
Government  in  South  Vietnam,  the  first 
government  with  a  measure  of  true 
representation  of  the  people  in  a  very 
long  time.  That  Government  will  be  in 
a  much  better  position  to  try  to  open 
negotiations  with  its  enemies  in  the 
south  and  with  their  supporters  in  the 
north  if  we  are  no  longer  bombing  in  the 
north.  In  a  fiuid  situation  that  new 
Government  can  negotiate,  and  we  and 
tliat  Government  can  perhaps  begin  the 
process  of  deescalation  that  will  lead  to 
peace. 

Even  if  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  ne- 
gotiated peace,  even  if  the  unyielding  in- 
tention of  Hanoi  is  to  take  over  the  entire 
country,  even  then  our  cause  will  be  bet- 
ter served  by  a  cessation  of  the  bombing. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  does  not  accomplish 
its  aims.  Its  cessation  would  demon- 
strate to  the  world  tliat  it  is  Hanoi,  not 
the  United  States,  that  keeps  the  confiict 
going;  and  that  it  was  the  United  States, 
not  Hanoi,  which  was  willing  to  take  the 
first  step  toward  peace  that  U  Thant  and 
many  others  have  advocated. 

One  final  cost  of  the  bombing  is  the 
most  subtle  and  quite  possibly  the  most 
hurtful  of  all.    The  bombing  deprives  us 
of  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  the  organiza- 
tion that  is  actually  doing  most  of  the 
fighting  in  the  war.    The  bombing  sup- 
ports the  myth  in  our  minds  that  there  is 
no  such  thing,  that  the  Vietcong  is  really 
just  the  puppet  of  the  north.    Until  we 
open  our  eyes  to  the  reality  of  our  enemy, 
we  cannot  make  peace  with  him.    The 
bombing  of  Hanoi  reinforces  our  delu- 
sion that  it  is  Hanoi  we  fight.    We  are 
Indeed  confronted  with  the  active  oppo- 
sition of  Hanoi,  but  as  the  figures  show, 
most  of  that  opposition  has  been  gen- 
erated since  our  own  attacks  on  the  north 
began.    Above  all,  we  confront  a  native, 
southern,  Vietnamese  movement  in  the 
National  Lit>eratlon  Front.    And  at  last 
we  shall  have  to  negotiate  with  the  front 
to  bring  about  peace.    We  cannot  afford 
to  think  that  it  is  only  Hanoi  that  stands 
against  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  added  up  the  two 
columns  of  costs  and  benefits.  It  is  clear 
to  any  eye  that  the  costs  far  outweigh  the 
benefits.  Indeed,  there  are  few  benefits 
as  yet  derived  from  our  bombing  of  the 
north,  while  the  costs,  on  all  counts, 
mount  depressingly,  month  by  month. 
Logic  dictates  that  we  should  end  the 
bombing  as  soon  as  we  possibly  can, 
which  is  at  once.  It  should  stop  and 
not  be  resumed  until  a  truly  national  de- 
cision lias  been  reached  that  the  ratio  of 
cost  to  benefit  is  different  from  what  it  Is 
now. 


It  is  human  to  hate  to  admit  that  we 
have  made  a  mistake.  But  we  have 
made  a  monumental  mistake  in  bombing 
North  Vietnam.  Let  us  undo  it  as  best 
we  can. 

Again,  this  is  not  a  plea  against  our 
proper  involvement  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
is  a  plea,  rather,  for  peace  there,  a  peace 
based  upon  an  American  presence  and  an 
American  protection  as  long  as  that  may 
be  needed.  But  it  is  also  a  plea  to  put 
an  end  to  a  costly  failure  in  strategy. 


AGAINST  EXPANDING  EAST-WEST 
TRADE  WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
AND  ITS  SATELLITES 

Mr.  DICKINSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabsima? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SNYDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea 
of  expanding  East-West  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  at  a  mo-  ; 
ment  when  the  Soviet  Union  Is  supply- 
ing those  fighting  our  troops  in  Vietnam 
is  repugnant  to  the  American  people. 
Soviet  spokesmen  have  promised  pub- 
licly to  double  this  year  the  fiow  of  rifles, 
machineguns,  mortars,  artillery  and  ajn- 
munition,  the  Mig  21  fighters  and  the 
ground-to-air    aircraft    missiles    being 
supplied  the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
nam. 

It  would  have  a  destructive  effect  on 
the  world  attitude  toward  the  United 
States  if,  at  this  moment — and  wliile 
Soviet  troops  are  still  in  Cuba  off  our 
coast — we  should  expand  our  trade  with 
the  Soviet  empire. 

Prom  our  own  viewpoint,  are  we  to 
supply  the  very  people  having  our  men 
killed  and  maimed  in  Vietnam  and  cost- 
ing the  American  taxpayer  a  fortune? 
If  this  de  facto  war  were  a  declared  war, 
such  trade  would  be  punishable  under 
the  law  as  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy. 

Yet  there  is  a  strong  drive,  not  only 
by  the  administration  but  by  those  who 
would  make  a  profit  at  the  expense  of 
our  fighting  men  to  increase  our  ship- 
ments of  goods  to  our  active  enemies. 
So  eager  are  the  would-be  profiteers  that 
the  House  has  been  informed  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Ijpscomb],  that  the  security  com- 
munity was  not  even  consulted  before  the 
oflacial  bars  against  such  shipments  were 
relaxed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  highest  court  in 
this  country  is  the  "court  of  public  opin- 
ion." The  American  people  will  view 
with  contempt  and  odium  those  seeking 
to  increase  such  trade.  As  for  the  of- 
ficials involved,  the  American  people  will 
vote  them  out  of  oflQce. 


INAUGURAL     ADDRESS     OP     GOV. 
SPIRO  T.  AGNEW  OP  MARYLAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  new  and  promising  period 
In  the  history  of  Maryland  opened  on 
January  25.  when  the  Honorable  Splro 
T.  Agnew  took  the  oath  of  ofittce  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Free  State. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Governor 
Agnew  set  the  tone  for  his  administra- 
tion when  he  declared, 

This  la  a  time  of  vast  and  ever-accelerating 
change  ...  a  time  probably  representing  the 
most  difficult  period  in  our  growth  since  this 
country  moved  out  of  its  totally  rural  years 
and  Into  the  Incredibly  complex  areas  of 
mass  production  and  urbanization.  This 
Change,  U  order  is  to  i»evall,  cannot  go  un- 
gulded. 

That  Is  why  today  we  welcome  new  chal- 
lenge and  Invite  new  opportunity,  and  re- 
solve to  bring  a  new  and  abundant  energy 
to  Maryland  affairs. 

To  meet  a  demanding  decade,  he 
pledged  his  administration  to  the  "pur- 
suit of  excellence,"  a  difficult  course 
which,  he  declared,  "provides  a  disci- 
pline and  a  direction"  for  all  branches 
of  the  State  government. 

Governor  Agnew's  thoughtful  and 
challenging  address  summarized  the 
problems  which  confront  so  many  of  our 
States  today,  and  summarized  too  the 
spirit  and  commitment  required  if  those 
great  problems  are  to  be  resolved.  His 
remarks  merit  attention  beyond  the 
borders  of  Maryland,  and  I  include  his 
address  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

My  fellow  Marylanders : 
You  have  done  me  great  honor,  and  I  ac- 
cept the  challenge  and  responslbUlty  of  lead- 
ership mindful  of  your  trust  and  my  duty 
tolt. 

To  be  a  Governor  ...  of  any  state  in  this 
great  union  of  states  ...  at  any  time  In  his- 
tory ...  Is  a  rare  prlvUege.  But  to  be  the 
Governor  of  thia  burgeoning  state  ...  in 
this  mercuric  age,  with  so  much  at  issue  and 
so  much  in  prospect,  is  a  singular  tribute  to 
any  man. 

And  I  am  filled  with  pride  .  .  .  not  with 
the  fraU  and  vulnerable  pride  of  political 
victory,  but  with  a  pride  that  each  of  you 
shares  with  me  .  .  .  with  pride  in  our  fine 
state  and  pride  in  the  concern  of  her  citizens 
for  the  advancement  of  human  dignity. 

I  assume  this  office  with  gratitude  to  you, 
my  fellow  Marylanders,  for  the  trust  you  have 
placed  In  me  .  .  .  for  it  is  your  faith  that  will 
fortify  and  sustam  my  own  .  .  ,  and  I  fer- 
vently pray  for  the  divine  help  and  guidance 
which  VTlU  make  me  worthy  of  your  confi- 
dence. 

Tbday  Is  a  day  of  resolution,  a  day  for 
setting  courses,  for  establishing  goals.  Our 
purpose  is  not  just  to  keep  Maryland  abreast 
of  our  national  life  but  to  lead  her  In  the 
vanguard  of  human  progress. 

Today  we  look  ahead  to  new  horizons  with 
the  constant  awareness  that  what  suggests 
the  future  is  the  past;  that  what  reveals  the 
need  Is  the  lack;  that  what  Inspires  the  per- 
fect state  Is  the  Imperfect  one. 

And  if  this  day  brings  special  promise,  it 
is  because  we  refuse  to  accept  as  Inevitable 
things  as  they  are  or  things  as  they  have 
been.  While  indeed  It  is  true  that  poverty 
does  exist  In  times  of  prosperity,  that  Ignor- 
ance does  persist  in  an  age  of  enlighten- 
ment; it  Is  in  the  minds  of  men  to  deplore 
these  Imperfections  and  In  the  will  of  men  to 
pursue  the  Ideal. 

This  Is  a  time  of  vast  and  ever-acceleratlng 
change  ...  a  time  probably  representing  the 
most  difficult  period  in  our  growth  since  this 
country  moved  out  of  its  totally  rural  years 
and  into  the  incredibly  complex  areas  of  mass 
production  and  urbanization.  This  change, 
If  order  Is  to  prevail,  cannot  go  ungulded. 


That  Is  why  today  we  welcome  new  chal- 
lenge and  invite  new  opportunity,  and  resolve 
to  bring  a  new  and  abundant  energy  to 
Maryland  affairs.  We  will  never  acknowledge 
that  the  Inequities  of  life  are  the  facts  of 
life,  nor  allow  the  defeats  of  the  past  to 
predetermine  what  lies  ahead. 

Exactly  one  century  ago,  the  people  of 
Maryland,  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Governor  met  together  as  We  do  today.  They 
saw,  as  we  do,  changing  times;  and  a  need 
to  keep  pace  with  a  new  wave  of  social, 
political  and  economic  lite.  The  year  1867 
saw  Maryland  recovering  from  the  moral 
turbulence  of  the  Civil  War  and.  at  the  same 
time,  facing  the  impact  and  challenge  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution. 

The  need  for  a  new  State  Constitution  was 
self-evident,  and  the  writing  of  a  worthy  one 
was  Imperative.  To  the  lasting  credit  of  their 
generation,  a  new  constitution  was  written 
and  ratified  ...  a  model  of  enlightened 
democracy  under  which  Maryland  grew  and 
prospered  for  100  years.  Listen  to  Article  6 
of  that  Declaration  of  Rights : 

".  .  .  Whenever  the  ends  of  government  are 
perverted  and  public  liberty  manifestly  en- 
dangered and  all  other  means  of  redress  are 
Ineffectual,  the  people  may,  and  of  right 
ought  to  reform  the  old  or  establish  a  new 
government;  the  doctrine  of  nonreslstance 
against  arbitrary  power  and  oppression  is  ab- 
surd, slavish  and  destructive  of  the  good  and 
happiness  of  mankind." 

Over  the  past  four  decades,  Maryland  and 
the  rest  of  the  nation  have  undergone  transi- 
tion so  enormous  that  the  Constitution 
which  served  our  forebears  is  no  longer  ap- 
propriate to  serve  us. 

And  in  the  sense  of  the  portion  of  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  Just  quoted,  we  shall 
return  to  that  mandate  to  "reform  the  old" 
In  accordance  with  the  Judgment  of  the  vot- 
ers in  the  last  General  Election. 

In  the  overwhelming  mandate  calling  for 
a  Constitutional  Conveation,  Marylanders 
have  again  demonstrated  an  awareness  of  the 
need  to  advance  with  an  advancing  age. 
We  ask  now  for  a  new  and  efficient  design  to 
direct  OUT  course  through  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury and  into  the  twenty-first.  In  so  doing, 
we  not  only  recognize  th»  vitality  of  the  fu- 
ture but  we  recapture  and  reaffirm  the  spirit 
of  change  and  progress  which  has  been  a 
credit  to  the  Maryland  past. 

We  must  recognize  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention as  the  catalyst  needed  to  quicken 
the  transition  of  governmental  structure 
from  obsolescence  to  efflclency.  For  we 
have  lived  with  old  laws  too  long  and  re- 
sisted new  Ideas  too  easily.  Without  change, 
immediate  and  positive  change,  we  will  be- 
come merely  custodians  of  a  static  state; 
drifting  from  a  state  of  indifference  to  a  state 
of  emergency  .  .  .  searching  for  direction 
and  pleading  for  purpose. 

A  Constitutional  Convention  and  a  newly 
reapportioned  legislature  provide  us  with  the 
atility  to  create  a  better  Maryland.  The  real 
challenge  and  the  great  opportunity  that  lies 
ahead  is  to  capitalize  upon  this  mandate  for 
Improvement  by  establishing  the  foundation 
for  continuing  progress. 

It  Is  within  our  power  today  to  create  a 
working,  imaginative  Btate  government. 
Our  role  Is  vital  and  Immediate.  We  must 
recognize  that  the  beneftts  of  legislative  and 
administrative  reform  are  dependent  on  a 
searching  examination  and  a  djmamlc  revi- 
sion of  our  total  fiscal  structure. 

States  are  things  of  economic  as  well  as 
political  being.  Imbalances  which  place  a 
disproportionate  tax  burden  on  certain 
groups  of  taxpayers  retard  economic  growth 
and  tend  to  stifle  political  action.  A  fair 
and  realistic  sharing  of  the  costs  of  govern- 
mental services,  a  sharing  that  increases  the 
taxpayer's  economic  equity  In  his  state  and 
In  his  community,  promotes  a  productive 
atmosphere  for  progressive  legislation  and 
effective  programs. 

There    Is    little    question    that    Maryland 


needs  fiscal  reform.  There  is  little  question 
that  the  executive  branch  of  Maryland's 
state  government  needs  to  reevaluate,  revise 
and  reform  many  of  Its  administrative  func- 
tions and  programs.  There  Is  no  question 
that  such  reevaluatlon,  revision  and  reform 
will  make  our  government  more  efficient  and 
economical.  We  must  encourage  this  proce- 
dure by  employing  the  soundest  thinking  of 
our  most  creative  minds.  And,  above  all,  we 
must  generate  an  atmosphere  in  which  that 
creativity  can  flotirlsh.  For  It  Is  the  atti- 
tude that  we  bring  to  our  labors  that  will 
determine  the  quality  of  our  accomplish- 
ments. It  Is  the  way  we  think  that  must  al- 
ways determine  the  way  we  act.  Once  we 
are  successful  in  Improving  the  state  of 
mind,  we  will  surely  be  successful  in  im- 
proving the  State  of  Maryland. 

I  speak  of  a  new  state  of  mind,  my  fellow 
citizens,  and  if  it  should  be  given  a  name — 
let  us  call  it  the  pursuit  of  excellence.  The 
pursuit  of  excellence  does  not  promise  the 
achievement  of  perfection — but  does  pledge 
the  pursuit  of  it.  It  provides  a  discipline  and 
a  direction. 

It  shall  be  the  resolve  of  this  administra- 
tion to  pursue  a  course  of  excellence  in  Its 
exercise  of  the  duties  of  government.  Each 
program,  each  statute,  each  appropriation 
will  be  measured  to  see  that  it  achieves  high 
standards  of  excellence.  It  shall  be  the  hall- 
mark of  the  new  administration  to  exact 
exceUence  in  program  and  service  .  .  . 
through  leadership  and  direction. 

But  the  pursuit  of  excellence  cannot  be 
the  goal  of  the  Governor  and  not  the  legisla- 
ture, nor  can  it  be  limited  to  the  considera- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  and  exclude 
the  private  conscience  of  the  Individual 
citizen. 

We  have  seen  great  decisions  of  state  be- 
come mired  In  the  struggles  of  men  to  pre- 
serve personal  power.  And  we  are  paying  the 
price.  Our  cities,  our  air  and  our  waters  re- 
flect the  price.  And  what  tax  paying  citizen 
will  not  willingly  acknowledge  that  he,  too, 
is  paying  the  price. 

We  pay  for  crime  when  we  pay  too  little  at- 
tention to  Its  cures.  We  pay  for  pollution 
when  we  pay  too  little  attention  to  its  pre- 
vention. We  pay  for  overcrowded  Bchools 
when  we  faU  to  btilld  new  ones;  for  slums 
when  we  choose  to  ignore  the  onset  of  blight; 
for  desperate  and  disillusioned  human  beings 
when  we  fail  to  encourage,  educate,  house 
and  employ  them. 

It  has  become  all  too  obvious  that  the 
cost  of  failure  far  exceeds  the  price  of  prog- 
ress. It  is  evident  that  we  can  no  longer 
tolerate  from  any  elected  official  an  attitude 
of  how  much  can  he  promise,  how  little  can 
he  perform.  It  has  become  painfully  clear 
that  the  reason  we  sometimes  failed  was  that 
we  were  not,  at  all  times,  sincerely  deter- 
mined  to   succeed. 

We  elected  officials  must  not  say,  as  was 
once  said  by  an  important  figure  in  the 
French  Revolution.  "There  go  the  people: 
I  am  their  leader;  I  must  follow  them." 
But  neither  can  we  sit  Idly  In  the  path  of 
their  movements,  lest  we  be  engulfed  in 
confusion  rather  than  enlightened  by  the 
demands  of  our  times.  Nor  can  we  stand 
aside  from  the  parade  of  that  which  is. 
or  which  passes  for,  progress  .  .  .  lest  we 
be  left  like  fossils  of  the  past  in  the  wake 
of  civilization's  advance. 

We  who  have  been  entrusted  with  offices 
of  leadership  must  exercise  that  leadership 
to  guide  the  rising  and  often  healthful  dis- 
content away  from  the  morasses  of  chaos 
and  into  the  channels  of  constructive 
change. 

I  call  for  a  new  spirit  of  leadership  whlcn 
wUl  consciously  and  continually  dedicate 
itself  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence.  I  call 
on  every  State  Delegate  to  put  the  good  of 
the  State  first  and  the  votes  of  his  con- 
stituents second.  I  challenge  every  Stats 
Senator  to  put  pride  in  his  State  first  ana 
the  patronage  of  his  district  second.    I  ask 
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every  committee  and  every  commission  to 
value  most  highly  the  worth  of  Its  work 
and  not  the  recognition  which  might  fol- 
low. 

All  that  I  ask  of  others  I  will  demand 
of  myself.  For  a  people,  not  Just  a  party, 
bas  elected  me  Governor.  A  people,  not 
Just  a  party,  sits  in  Judgment.  A  people, 
not  Just  a  party.   Is   waiting  to  be  served! 

We  are  each  of  us  Marylanders  first  and 
partisans  second  and  what  divides  us  by 
party  is  less  than  that  which  unites  us  in 
duty.  Our  state  has  a  new  unity  .  .  . 
no  longer  Imprisoned  by  old  alliances  and 
outmoded  convention.  A  new  day  has  come, 
bringing  with  It  a  new  alliance  which  re- 
jects tradition  that  fails  to  serve  or  In- 
spire. 

This  new  alliance  is  not  labeled  conserva- 
tive or  liberal,  rich  or  poor,  white  or  black. 
Christian  or  Jew,  Republican  or  Democrat. 
This  new  alliance  should  be  called  people 
. . .  principle  . . .  progress! 

I  ask  you  to  welcome  ...  as  I  welcome 
.  .  .  the  opportunities  which  are  ours  .  .  . 
to  serve  our  state,  its  political  subdivisions — 
and  its  people.  Let  us  look  at  these  chal- 
lenging times  of  ours,  with  the  Incisive  real- 
Ism  that  Christopher  Fry  looked  at  his  .  .  . 
when  he  wrote: 

"Dark  and  cold  we  may  be,  but  this 
Is  no  vrtnter  now.  The  frozen  misery 
Of  centuries  breaks,  cracks,  begins  to 

move; 
The  thunder  is  the  thunder  of  the 

floes. 
The  thaw,  the  flood,  the  upstart 

Spring. 
Thank  God  our  time  is  now  when 

wrong 
Comes  up  to  face  us  everywhere. 
Never  to  leave  us  'til  we  take 
The  longest  stride  of  soul  men  ever 

took . .  ." 

And  I,  as  the  new  governor,  of  this  new 
alliance  of  people-princlple-progpess,  greet 
this  new  and  premising  day,  with  the  hope 
that  when  we  "donvene  again,  we  will  have 
pursued  the  path  to  excellence  together  and 
win  have  traveled  a  good  part  of  the  way. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS AND  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
NOMINATION  OP  NEW  SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  TRADE 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  King]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  progress  of  the  International  Trade 
Negotiations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  Geneva  is 
of  great  concern  to  all  the  Members  of 
this  body  who  participated  in  the  formu- 
lation and  passage  of  the  1962  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  The  authority  to  negotiate 
given  the  President  by  the  Congress  in 
that  act  expires  on  June  30,  this  year. 
For  4  years,  the  representatives  of  this 
Nation  have  sought,  through  patient  and 
tedious  day-by-day  negotiation  with  un- 
yielding partners,  notably  the  European 
Economic  Community,  to  carry  out  the 
•nandate  of  that  act.  The  time  for 
lengthy  deliberation  and  for  careful  ploy 
has  passed.  Now  Is  the  time  for  deci- 
sion. 


In  charge  of  these  difficult  negotia- 
tions, in  the  place  of  the  late  Gov. 
Christian  A.  Herter,  is  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam M.  Roth,  who  has  served  as  Gov- 
ernor Herter's  deputy  since  1963.  Nomi- 
nated by  the  President  to  replace  Gov- 
ernor Herter  on  January  26,  he  assumes 
a  very  demanding  and  a  very  Important 
post  at  a  crucial  time. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis],  and  I,  as  congres- 
sional delegates  for  trade  negotiations 
appointed  to  represent   this   House   by 
the  Speaker,  have  followed  the  negotia- 
tions carefully  and,  now,  with  increasing 
concern.    We  have  issued  the  following 
statment  to  the  press  in  demonstration 
of  this  concern  which,  with  imanimous 
consent,  is  printed  below : 
Statement  on  House  Congressional  Dele- 
gates   FOR    Trade    Negotiations    on    the 
Nomination  of  Ambassador  William  Roth 
TO  THE  Post  of  PREsmENT's  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations 
On  January  26  the  President  announced 
his  nomination  of  Ambassador  William  Mat- 
son  Roth  as  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations.    As  Congressional  Delegates  for 
Trade  Negotiations  appointed  under  Section 
243  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  we  offer  our 
support  to  Ambassador  Roth  In  assuming  di- 
rection of  the  difficult  International  negotia- 
tions now  taking  place  at  Geneva  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  gave  Congress  a 
special  part  in  the  trade  negotiations.  As  the 
representatives  of  Congress  we  have  kept  our- 
selves informed  of  the  progress  of  these  ne- 
gotiations. Now,  at  a  time  when  our  best 
information  indicates  that  this  progress  is 
most  unsatisfactory,  we  strongly  urge  that  all 
parties  consider  again  their  potentiality  for 
great  mutual  benefit,  and  that  they  assemble 
in  Geneva  willing  to  complete  negotiations 
that  are  truly  meaningful  in  trade  terms. 
The  extension  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
beyond  June  30,  1967,  Is  an  imposslbiUty. 

Ambassador  Roth,  if  confirmed  after  Sen- 
ate hearings,  will  assume  full  control  of  U.S. 
participation  in  the  negotiations  at  a  time 
that  will  demand  great  concentration  and 
dedication  by  himself  and  his  staff  to  achiev- 
ing fully  reciprocal,  mutually  advantageous 
tariff  and  trade  bargains.  This  will  require 
determination  and  forceful  representation  of 
views  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
We  have  full  confidence  that  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Representative  Ambassador 
Roth  will  succeed  during  the  coming  months 
In  the  tasks  at  hand,  and  that  he  will  carry 
on  this  work  in  the  tradition  of  honesty  and 
responsible  representation  of  the  national  In- 
terest established  by  his  predecessor.  Gover- 
nor Herter.  We  assure  him  of  our  full  sup- 
port. 

(Note. — The  post  of  Special  Representative 
to  the  President  for  Trade  Negotiations,  es- 
tablished by  Congress  in  Section  241  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  became  vacant 
at  the  recent  death  of  former  Governor 
Christian  A.  Herter.  Ambassador  Roth  has 
served  as  a  Deputy  Special  Representative 
since  August  1,  1963.  The  Special  Repre- 
sentative Is  charged  with  responsibility  for 
all  trade  negotiations  and  with  a  central  role 
In  U.S.  trade  poUcy.) 


THE  BOYS  SCOUTS  OP  AMERICA  ARE 
RESPONSIBLE  YOUNG  CITIZENS 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  of  February  7  to  February  13 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  will  observe 
their  national  week.  Scheduled  for  that 
week  of  celebration  is  the  national  re- 
port to  the  Nation  which  will  be  made  to 
the  White  House  and  to  other  national 
leaders;  Scout  Rededication  Day,  Scout 
Sabbath  and  Scout  Sunday,  and  numer- 
ous displays  and  demonstrations  which 
will  be  open  to  the  public. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  highly  sig- 
nificant I  should  think,  if  one  could,  in 
some  way,  learn  the  exact  number  of 
lives  that  have  been  influenced  by  the 
Scout  movement  since  it  was  first  estab- 
lished in  this  country.  I  am  not  thinking 
of  the  number  of  our  young  boys  who 
have  been  members  of  Scout  troops,  dens 
or  patrols,  nor  of  those  responsible  men 
and  women  in  our  communities  who  have 
given  so  much  of  their  time  and  energies 
as  Scout  Leaders.  Nor  am  I  considering 
those  who  have  gone  into  Scouting  as  a 
profession.  Rather,  I  am  thinking  about 
those  of  us  who  are  not  directly  involved 
in  the  Scouting  program  but  whose  lives, 
because  of  the  example  set  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  have  been  made  a 
little  better,  whose  dreams,  past  and 
present,  a  little  richer,  and  our  precious 
heritage  of  citizenship  made  far  more 
meaningful. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
is  to  show  young  boys  how  to  do  for 
themselves  and  for  others;  to  train  them 
in  scoutcraft;  to  teach  them  patriotism, 
courage,  self-reUance  and  other  like  vir- 
tues. But  Scouting  is  also  fun  and  ad- 
venture. I,  for  one,  cannot  deny  a 
twinge  of  nostalgia  when  a  lad  tells  me 
of  his  experiences  at  Scout  camp.  I 
laugh  with  him  at  his  tale  of  hijinks  and 
nonsense,  and  I  share  with  him  the  won- 
der of  the  moment  when  he  lives  the 
discovery  of  his  relationship  to  God  in 
His  own  environment. 

Scouting  is  growth.  How  fortunate  is 
the  man  who  has  been  a  Scout,  for 
growth  means  maturity  and  maturity 
cannot  be  attained  without  discipline. 
In  the  process  of  their  training.  Scouts 
learn  to  face  all  kinds  of  situations  and 
to  discipline  themselves  into  making  a 
wise  and  considered  decision.  These 
young  men  approach  the  threshold  of 
manhood  with  a  sound  sense  of  values. 
We  see  in  them  respect  for  their  homes 
and  communities,  their  elders,  and  their 
country.  They  respect  their  God.  By  so 
doing,  they  respect  themselves  and  the 
men  they  are  to  become.  They  are  im- 
bued with  a  sense  of  purpose  and  en- 
thusiasm and  it  is  this  combination — 
respect,  purpose,  enthusiasm  —  that 
throughout  history  has  made  the  impos- 
sible become  possible. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  their  57  years 
of  existence  in  this  country.  Much  more 
lies  ahead.  The  mantle  of  maturity  can 
weigh  heavily.  The  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  obligations  toward  family 
and  friends,  duties  to  neighbors  and  fel- 
low men,  can  and  do  present  conflicts  and 
tensions. 

Fifty-seven  years  hence,  much  will 
have  happened  to  our  world  as  we  know 
it  today.  Many  changes  will  have  oc- 
curred, but  some  things  will  remain 
steadfast.    The  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
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will  be  serving  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
and.  with  pride,  can  look  back  over  their 
record  knowing  that  they  have  done  their 
best  toward  God  and  toward  their  coun- 
try.   

FDA  APPROVAL  OP  PISH  PLOUR  IS  A 
STEP  FORWARD 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  finally  given  its  ap- 
proval to  the  domestic  distribution  of 
fish  protein  concentrate.  This  approval 
is  a  significant  step  forward  in  meeting 
the  immense  problem  of  world  hunger. 

During  the  last  Congress  I  joined  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  lu-ging  expeditious 
PDA  consideration  of  the  concentrate. 
While  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  am 
entirely  pleased  with  the  length  of  time 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
taken  in  its  deliberations,  the  important 
thing  Is  that  approval  has  been  given. 

The  FDA  decision  will  be  important  in 
the  psychological  impact  it  will  have. 
Without  approval  for  domestic  distribu- 
tion and  consimiption  it  would  have 
been  difQcult  to  convince  the  nations 
where  hunger  Is  the  most  critical  prob- 
lem that  fish  protein  concentrate  shoiild 
be  added  to  the  diet.  The  psychological 
block  of  "why  won't  you  allow  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  to  be  distributed  in  the 
United  States"  could  well  have  negated 
the  real  value  of  the  food  additive. 

Providing  sufficient  protein  to  the 
meager  diets  of  2  billion  people  is  prob- 
ably, next  to  the  question  of  peace,  the 
most  critical  issue  of  the  day.  The  ques- 
tion of  peace  and  stability  itself  is  di- 
rectly tied  to  the  question  of  hunger. 

Pish  flour  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
world  hunger,  but  it  will  help.  The  con- 
centrate offers  an  inexpensive  source  of 
protein  that  can  be  easily  produced  and 
added  to  the  diet.  The  oceans  of  the 
world  are  largely  an  untapped  resource 
making  fish  fioiu-  an  abundant  and  read- 
ily available  commodity. 

Particularly  encouraging  was  Secre- 
tory Udall's  reaction  to  the  FDA's  ap- 
proval of  fish  fiour.  The  Secretary  made 
clear  that  he  intended  to  proceed  vigor- 
ously in  putting  in  operation  a  demon- 
stration pilot  plant  authorized  by  the 
89th  Congress.  The  Secretary  also  In- 
dicated that  he  intends  to  enter  Into 
Immediate  arrangements  to  lease  an  ad- 
ditional plant. 

I  also  want  to  make  reference  to  the 
Preddent's  statement  of  purpose  on  this 
matter  that  appeared  in  his  environment 
message  sent  to  Congress  on  Monday. 
The  President  provided  Congress  with 
the  first  Indication  of  the  administra- 
tion's resolve  to  pursue  immediate  pro- 
duction on  a  mass  scale. 

Now  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration has  given  approval  to  FPC,  and 
the  administration  has  offered  leader- 


ship in  this  area,  our  attention  must  now 
be  focused  on  how  this  food  additive 
Is  going  to  be  incorporated  into  a  world- 
wide program  of  distribution  and  pro- 
duction. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  days  to  come 
the  administration  will  make  clear  their 
plans  to  encourage  foreign  development 
and  use  of  fish  fiour. 


WOODROW  WILSON  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  4259.  in- 
tended to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Commission  in  its  report  of 
September  29. 1966. 

That  report  offered  a  proposal  which 
in  the  words  of  the  Commission  "reflects 
both  appreciation  of  the  great  President 
in  whose  honor  a  suitable  remembrance 
is  to  be  made,  and  perception  of  the  so- 
cial and  political  needs  of  succeeding 
generations  to  which  his  heritage  is 
bequeathed." 

My  bill  authorizes  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson  within  the 
area  of  the  Northwest  section  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bounded  on  the  north 
by  E  Street,  on  the  south  by  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  on  the  east  by  Sixth  Street. 
and  on  the  west  by  Ninth  Street. 

I  am  confident  that  such  a  memorial 
will  enhance  the  beauty  of  our  Capital 
City  and  preserve  the  memory  of  a  great 
and  noble  American. 


The  Herald-Journal  has  cut  across 
party  lines  in  its  quest  for  the  truth  and 
has  not  hesitated  to  scold  when  a  good 
scolding  was  due  any  public  official.  As 
a  member  of  the  Newhouse  chain  of  pa- 
pers, the  Herald- Journal  has  maintained 
a  consistently  independent  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  newspaper,  like 
a  truly  representatives  legislative  body, 
must  involve  itself  heavily  in  the  issues 
of  the  day.  and  those  of  you  here  today 
will  agree  that  the  issues  facing  us  are 
neither  simple  nor  easily  resolved.  I 
submit  that  the  Herald-Journal  fits  into 
that  tradition  of  great  newspapers  with 
amazing  facility. 

Over  the  years  no  problem  was  too 
large  or  too  small  to  escape  the  wary 
eye  of  the  Herald-Journal's  reporting 
or  editorial  staff.  This  commitment  to 
a  frank  discussion  of  aU  the  issues  is  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  the  Herald- 
Journal  is  a  fiourishing  enterprise  in  an 
era  when  many  of  the  journalistic  main- 
stays of  the  Nation  are  falling  by  the 
wayside. 

Under  the  professional  hands  of  Pub- 
lisher Stephen  Rogers  and  Editor  Wil- 
liam Cotter,  the  Herald- Journal  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish  and  influence  the  pub- 
Uc. 

I  commend  the  Herald-Journal  and 
wish  them  at  least  another  90  years  of 


THE    SYRACUSE  HERALD-JOURNAL 

Mr.  NICHOI^S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mi".  Speaker,  1967  is 
the  90th  anniversary  of  one  of  the  great 
newspaper  traditions  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  in  1877  that  Arthur  Jen- 
kins flrst  opened  the  doors  of  the  old 
Syracuse  Herald,  whose  proud  successor, 
the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal,  is  today 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  influ- 
ential papers  in  the  Nation. 

It  is  not  just  hometown  pride  that 
moves  me  to  this  gesture  today.  It  is 
a  firm  conviction  that  American  jour- 
nalism would  be  wise  to  examine  the 
tradition  and  the  policies  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Herald- Journal.  Alexander  F. 
"Casey"  Jones,  long  a  prominent  figure 
on  the  national  newspaper  scene,  held 
forth  as  executive  editor  of  the  Herald- 
Journal  for  16  years.  During  his  tenure, 
he  molded  an  already  going  concern  into 
a  truly  great  newspaper. 
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success. 


TWO-YEAR     FOREIGN     RESIDENCE 
REQUIREMENT   TOO    STRINGENT 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Spetdcer,  I  have  recently  introduced  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  212(e)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  That 
section  of  the  act  pertains  to  exchange 
visitors  who  come  here  imder  the  Mutual 
Exchange  Act  of  1961.  By  definition  of 
law,  "exchange  visitors"  include  such 
people  as  students,  trainees,  teachers, 
instructors,  professors,  leaders,  experts 
in  fields  of  specialized  knowledge  or 
skills,  and  other  influential  or  distin- 
guished individuals,  performing  artists 
and  athletes.  The  law  now  requires  that 
such  exchange  visitors  leave  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  at  least  2  years 
before  they  may  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
an  immigrant  visa  or  apply  for  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  this 
foreign  residency  requirement  may  be 
overcome.  One  of  these  permits  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  waive  the  requirement  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  recommends  such  action  upon 
the  request  of  an  interested  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agency.  Waivers  granted  un- 
der this  provision  are  extremely  rare. 

The  second  method  whereby  an  ex- 
change visitor  can  obtain  a  waiver  of  the 
residency  requirement  is  If  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  finds  that  the  departure 
of  the  visitor  from  the  United  States  will 


result  in  exceptional  hardship  to  the 
visitor's  spouse  or  child.  Here  again, 
the  tendency  is  to  grant  such  waivers 
only  in  rare  cases. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  encountered  the  problems  occa- 
sioned by  the  strict  interpretation  of  the 
waiver  provisions  and  have  found  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  gain  any  type  of 
administrative  relief  for  those  mutual 
exchange  visitors  and  their  families 
when  it  comes  time  for  the  foreign  resi- 
dency requirement  to  be  fulfilled. 

If  I  imderstand  the  legislative  history 
of  section  212(e)  correctly,  the  residency 
requirement  was  imposed  because  many 
of  the  participating  countries  found  that 
their  citizens,  who  had  come  here  under 
the  exchange  program,  were  reluctant  to 
return  and  were  attempting  to  become 
residents  of  this  country.  As  a  means 
of  protecting  the  integrity  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  2-year  residence  requirement 
was  enacted. 

I  certainly  do  not  question  the  wisdom 
of  preserving  the  basic  goals  of  the  ex- 
change program — to  make  our  institu- 
tions of  learning  available  to  young  citi- 
zens of  other  nations  so  that  they  may 
acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  aid  in  their  own  country's  growth 
and  development.  The  amendment  I  am 
sponsoring  is  not  intended  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  aims  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  simply  provides  an  additional 
ground  for  the  waiver  of  the  residency 
requirement  if  the  visitor's  country  of 
origin  furnishes  the  Attorney  General  a 
written  statement  that  it  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  visitor  remaining  in  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  this  added 
type  of  relief  will  not  only  help  im- 
mensely in  keeping  families  together  that 
are  now  faced  with  forced  separation  and 
hardship,  but  it  will  also  provide  our 
country  with  skilled  and  trained  individ- 
uals who  can  contribute  to  our  own  na- 
tional Interest  by  remaining  here.  I 
have  followed  the  lead  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  introducing  this  legislation.  I 
earnestly  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  In 
supporting  this  moderate  amendment  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


NEED    TO    REVISE    THE    SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  SYSTEM— Xn 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

"Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday,  January  30,  1967,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York  held  that 
local  draft  boards  could  not  reclassify 
registrants  1-A  as  a  punishment  for  pub- 
licly protesting  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Selective  service  ofBcials  have  been 
claiming  that  it  was  within  their  power 
to  reclassify  as  "delinquent"  those  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  student  demonstra- 
tors who  conducted  a  sit-in  at  the  Arm 


Arbor,  Mich.,  selective  service  head- 
quarters in  October  1965.  The  grounds 
for  reclassification  were  that  the  stu- 
dents were  unlawfully  interfering  with 
the  draft  process. 

The  court  of  appeals,  however,  unani- 
mously ruled  that  the  draft  boards  had 
acted  without  jurisdiction  and  in  vio- 
lation of  first  amendment  rights  of  free 
speech.    Judge  Harold  R.  Medina  wrote: 

The  record  shows,  that  attempts  to  secure 
reUef  within  the  Selective  Service  System 
would  be  futile,  and  the  threat  to  Rrst 
Amendment  rights  Is  of  such  Immediate  and 
Irreparable  consequence  to  not  simply  these 
students  but  to  others  as  to  require  prompt 
action  by  the  courts  to  avoid  an  erosion  of 
these  precious  constitutional  rights.  What 
we  hold  In  this  case  Is  that  It  Is  not  the  func- 
tion of  local  boards  in  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  punish  these  registrants  by  re- 
classifying them  1-A  because  they  protested 
as  they  did  over  the  Government's  involve- 
ment  In  Vietnam. 

In  arguing  the  Government's  case,  the 
Justice  Department  contended  that  the 
students  should  have  taken  their  appeals 
through  the  Selective  Service  System  be- 
fore coming  to  court.  The  court,  how- 
ever, noted  that  formal  administrative 
appeals  appeared  to  be  especially  un- 
availing in  view  of  frequent  statements 
by  General  Hershey  condemning  demon- 
strators and  upholding  local  boards. 
Judge  Medina  added: 

Only  the  most  weighty  consideration  could 
Induce  us  to  depart  from  this  long  standing 
policy.  But  of  all  constitutional  rights,  the 
freedoms  of  speech  and  of  assembly  are  the 
most  perishable,  yet  the  most  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  American  democracy. 

Historically,  these  preferred  and  para- 
mount rights  have  continually  come  under 
attack  from  the  best  Intentloned  sources. 
And  once  the  erosion  of  these  rights  Is  per- 
mitted to  begin.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
halt,  and  the  intervening  damage  may  be 
Irreparable. 

Here  Is  the  free  expression  of  views  on  Is- 
sues of  critical  current  national  Importance 
that  Is  jeopardized.  On  such  topics  perhaps 
more  than  any  other.  It  Is  imperative  that 
the  public  debate  be  full  and  that  each  seg- 
ment of  our  society  be  permitted  freely  to 
express  its  views. 

Thus  the  allegations  of  the  complaint  in 
this  case  that  the  draft  boards  have  unlaw- 
fully suppressed  criticism  must  take  prece- 
dence over  the  policy  of  nonintervention  In 
the  affairs  of  the  Selective  Service. 

It  should  have  been  clear  to  the  draft 
boards  that  it  is  not  within  their  power 
to  deny  registrants  the  full  protection  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  decision  to  re- 
classify as  1-A  those  students  who  staged 
a  sit-in  at  the  local  board  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  was  nothing  more  than  blatantly 
using  the  threat  of  the  draft  as  a  device 
for  deterrence  and  punishment. 

I  applaud  the  decision  by  the  court  to 
intervene  when  draft  boards  seek  to  use 
their  powers  to  stifle  the  peaceful  exercise 
of  the  first  amendment  right  of  free 
speech. 

The  abuse  of  power  by  the  selective 
service  is  another  reason  why  the  present 
law  must  be  changed. 


LONGER  LICENSING  TERM  NEEDED 
FOR  COMMERCIAL  BROADCASTING 

Mr.  NICHOLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  California  [Mr.  Van  DebrldiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  law  for  licensing  commercial  broad- 
casters is  still  in  the  horse  and  buggy 
stage.  As  they  have  been  since  1927, 
radio  and  television  stations  are  still  re- 
quired to  renew  their  Ucenses  every  3 
years.  Because  this  regulation  has 
failed  to  change  with  the  times,  the 
broadcasting  Industry  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Conunisslon  are  today 
struggling  under  a  mounting — and  need- 
less— burden  of  administrative  expenses 
and  paperwork. 

Legislation  that  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  increase  the  licensing  period 
from  3  to  5  years.  My  proposal  has  been 
endorsed  by  two  of  my  district's  leading 
broadcasters,  Clasrton  H.  Brace  and 
August  C.  Meyer,  and  by  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters. 

Mr.  Meyer,  president  of  Midwest  Tele- 
vision, Inc.,  states  in  a  telegram  sent 
to  my  oflSce  today  that  the  time  now 
consumed  by  executives  such  as  himself 
in  preparing  renewal  applications  "could 
well  be  used  to  produce  better  program- 
ing and  operations."  Mr.  Meyer's  cor- 
porate family  includes  KPMB  AM- 
FM-TV  in  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Brace,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  KOGO  TV-AM-FM  in  San 
Diego,  believes  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  could  reduce 
its  own  paperwork  by  at  least  50  percent 
if  the  licensing  term  is  extended  to  5 
years.  He  says,  "the  amount  of  woric 
now  required  to  both  submit  and  to 
process  applications  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able, and  involves  days  and  even  months 
of  expense  and  personnel  time." 

Mr.  Meyer  points  out  that  the  3-year 
requirement  w£«  established  when  the 
art  of  broadcasting  was  new  and  its  fu- 
ture uncertain. 

Now — 

He  says — 

with  the  responsibility  of  broadcasters  weU 
established,  there  Is  no  further  need  for  a 
short  term  with  its  provisional  implications. 

Both  Mr.  Brace  and  Mr.  Meyer  empha- 
size that  the  longer  maximum  licensing 
period  would  in  no  wajt^relieve  or  absolve 
commercial  broadcasting  of  their  tradi- 
tional responsibilities  to  the  public. 

As  Mr.  Meyer  puts  It: 

Sanctions,  including  revocation,  are  now 
available  if  a  licensee  Is  found  to  be  unquaU- 
fled  or  Irresponsible. 

I  fully  concur  with  the  sentiments  of 
these  two  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
broadcasting  industry. 

The  practice  in  the  earliest  days  of 
radio  broadcasting  was  to  grant  licenses 
for  a  very  short  period.  The  length  of 
the  license  term  was  extended  first  to  6 
months,  then  to  a  year  and  finally  to  3 
years  under  authority  of  the  Radio  Act 
of  1927. 

In  imposing  the  3-year  limit  40  years 
ago,  Congress  was  at  that  time  dealing 
realistically  with  an  Industry  whose  vast 
potential  was  still  relatively  imknown. 
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But  today,  when  this  country  boasts 
the  finest  system  of  radio  and  television 
In  the  world,  the  3 -year  term  is  truly  an 
anachronism.  We  should  act  now  to 
provide  a  more  reasonable  regulation. 


CHICAGO  MAYOR'S  COMMITTEE 
BACKS  STRONG  CONSUMER  PRO- 
TECTION LEGISLATION 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Amnrnzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently legislation  was  introduced  in  the 
Illinois  House  of  Representatives  to  af- 
ford the  customer  better  protection  in 
the  marketplace,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  credit  transactions. 

The  legislation  was  the  direct  result 
of  the  work  of  the  mayor's  committee 
on  new  residents,  a  division  of  the  Chi- 
cago Commission  on  Human  Relations. 
For  the  past  6  years  the  mayor's  com- 
mittee on  new  residents  has  led  a  cam- 
paign for  credit  reforms,  culminating  in 
the  recent  introduction  of  the  legislation 
which  would  attack  the  credit  problem 
on  a  12-front  basis. 

Enactment  of  the  proposal  suggested 
by  the  mayor's  committee  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  giving  the  consumer  a 
better  break  as  far  as  credit — its  mean- 
ing, and  its  use — is  concerned. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  aware  of  the  stand  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  taken  with 
regard  to  credit  transactions  involving 
military  personnel.  During  my  first 
term  of  Congress,  I  spent  a  great  many 
hours  working  on  the  credit  problMns  of 
our  servicemen  and  traveled  to  many  of 
our  military  Installations  throughout 
the  world  to  gather  information  first- 
hand. I  was  shocked  at  what  I  uncov- 
ered. In  mahy  cases  it  was  discovered 
that  the  serviceman  had  been  totally 
victimized  by  unscrupulous  operators 
whose  only  thought  was  to  grab  as  much 
of  the  serviceman's  pay  check  as  possible. 

But  the  practices  of  some  credit  ex- 
tenders which  are  used  against  service- 
men are  also  being  used  against  other 
segments  of  our  population.  In  this 
light.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  State 
of  Illinois  is  moving  toward  better  con- 
sumer protection. 

The  problems  that  the  mayor's  com- 
mittee seeks  to  correct  through  legisla- 
tion are  not  strictly  Illinois  problems, 
but  problems  that  arise  in  every  area, 
town  and  city  of  our  country.  Credit 
extension  is  a  big  business  .and  a  nation- 
wide and  worldwide  business.  In  some 
ways  it  has  outgrown  the  effective  con- 
trol that  State  laws  can  provide.  It  is 
time,  then,  that  the  Federal  Government 
steps  into  the  picture  to  provide  addi- 
tional protection  for  the  consumer.  I 
am  enclosing  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of 
the  mayor's  committee  credit  proposals, 
along  with  some  background  informa- 
tion on  the  need  for  each  proposal.  I 
am  in  full  agreement  with  all  of  the 
credit  proposals  except  for  one:  ceilings 


on  finance  charges.  The  proposal 
would  establish  interest  rate  ceilings  on 
finance  charges  and  retail  installment 
sales  contracts.  I  heartily  endorse  such 
ceilings,  because  they  are  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  feel  that  those  out- 
lined in  the  mayor's  committee  proposal 
are  entirely  too  high  when  reduced  to 
the  true  annual  interest  rate. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
consumer  no  longer  has  to  worry  about 
being  victimized  when  he  seeks  credit.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  body  takes  the 
lead  in  establishing  such  protection  on  a 
national  scale. 

The  proposal  follows: 
Proposals   op  the   Major's   Committee   on 
New  Residents 

1.  the  buyer's  dat  in  court 

Most  retail  sales  contracts  Include  the 
"confession  clause".  iTie  buyer  who  signs 
such  a  contract  often  floes  not  understand 
the  legal  effects  of  what  he  Is  signing.  Ac- 
tually, he  surrenders  his  right  to  defend 
himself  In  court. 

Proposal:  To  abolish  the  confession  clause 
in  all  retail  installment  sales  contracts,  thus 
giving  the  buyer  "his  day  in  court". 

2.   NO  FtJRTHEH   PAYMENT  ON  REPOSSESSED 
ARTICLES 

A  merchant  can  repossess  an  automobile 
or  other  merchandise,  ttien  resell  it  at  auc- 
tion. The  difference  between  what  is  realized 
on  the  auction  and  the  original  contract 
balance  is  called  "the  deflclency"  and  can 
be  assessed  against  the  original  buyer.  In 
effect  the  buyer  keeps  paying  for  the  car 
he  no  longer  has. 

Proposal:  To  provide  seller,  in  case  of  de- 
fault, with  an  option  either  to  repossess  the 
merchandise,  or  to  sue  for  the  balance,  but 
not  both,  in  all  retail  installment  sales 
transactions. 

3.   CEILINGS    ON    FIKANCE   CHARGES 

Illinois  is  one  of  the  few  states  that  has 
no  ceilings  on  finance  charges  in  retail  In- 
stallment sales.  Merchants  can  charge  what- 
ever they  want.  Actual  Interest  rates  some- 
times exceed  100%. 

Proposal:  To  establish  ceilings  on  finance 
charges  for: 

a.  AutomobUes — from  $7  per  $100  per  year 
for  new  cars  to  $11  p)er  100  per  yeai  for  cars 
older  than  two  years. 

b.  Revolving  charge  accounts — V/2%  per 
month  on  the  unpaid  balance. 

c.  Other  retail  merchandise — $12  per  $100 
per  year  for  sales  up  to  $750;  $10  per  $100  per 
year  for  sales  over  $750. 

4.  EXEMPTING  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  FROM 
SEIZURE 

In  Illinois  $400  worth  of  personal  goods  is 
exempt  from  seizure  for  debt  in  the  case  of 
family  heads.  This  flgvire  has  not  been 
changed  since  1933.  It  Is  no  longer  adequate 
in  view  of  present  day  Jiving  costs. 

Proposal:  To  increase  the  amount  of  per- 
sonal property  exempt  from  seizure  for  debt 
to  $1,000  for  single  parsons  and  $1,400  for 
married  persons. 

5.   BLANKS  IN   SldNED  CONTRACTS 

Often  unsuspecting  buyers  are  asked  to 
sign  contracts,  confession  notes,  and  wage 
assignments  that  are  not  properly  filled  in, 
and  In  some  cases,  blank.  Correction  of  such 
contract  defects  is  a  responsibility  which 
should  be  properly  placed  on  the  seller. 

Proposal:  To  make  the  seller  responsible 
by  criminal  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
Retail  Installment  Sales  Act,  e.g.  failure  to 
fill  out  contract  which  buyer  signs. 

6.    PROTECTING    THE    CO-SIGNER 

A  co-slgner  generally  Is  not  made  fully 
aware  of  bis  obllgatione.  Often  he  does  not 
know  that  he  may  be  sued  In  court  for  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  due,  even  though  the 


buyer  may  be  working  or  have  funds  to  pay 
the  balance  due  under  the  contract. 

Proposal:  To  make  clear  the  liability  of 
a  co-slgner  by  requiring  that  a  co-slgner 
sign  a  separate  instrument  fully  Informing 
him  of  all  obligations. 

7.  NO    PAYMENT    ON    UNFAIR    DEBT 

Many  retail  installment  sales  contracts  are 
immediately  sold  to  banks,  finance  com- 
panies, or  acceptance  corporations.  The  con- 
tract purchaser  may  sue  the  buyer  for  money 
under  the  original  sales  contract.  The  buy- 
er, however,  has  no  effective  way  to  make 
the  finance  company  fulfill  the  contract. 
If  the  goods  are  defective,  the  buyer  must 
pay  the  finance  company  and  try  to  sue  the 
original  seller.  No  buyer  should  have  to 
pay  an  unfair  debt. 

Proposal:  To  establish  a  15-day  notice  pe- 
riod before  the  bank  or  finance  company  or 
other  purchaser  of  a  retail  installment  sales 
contract  becomes  a  "holder  In  due  course" 
and  thus  immune  from  some  defenses  raised 
by  the  buyer.  The  purchaser  of  the  contract 
would  be  required  immediately  to  notify  the 
buyer,  thus  giving  him  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  complaint  about  the  merchandise. 

8.  LICENSING    FINANCE    COMPANIES 

A  number  of  companies  engage  in  the 
business  of  purchasing  contracts,  promissory 
notes,  or  other  "paper"  from  retail  sellers. 
Many  such  companies  are  entirely  legitimate 
but  significant  abuses  have  occurred.  Fre- 
quently the  finance  company  Is  a  dummy 
corporation  set  up  by  the  dealer  to  claim 
the  shelter  of  the  "holder  In  due  course" 
doctrine.  The  State  of  Illinois  regulates 
banks  and  small  loan  companies  but  has 
no  regulations  for  such  finance  companies. 

Proposal:  To  license  by  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois finance  companies  and  other  trans- 
ferees of  such  commercial  notes  to  set  ethi- 
cal standards  of  practice  and  bar  persons 
of  questionable  character  from  engaging  In 
the  finance  business. 

9.     LICENSING     AUTO     SALESMEN 

Many  complaints  are  received  about  auto 
salesmen  who  make  misrepresentations  and 
defraud  purchasers.  Some  salesmen  skip 
from  used  car  lot  to  use  car  lot.  changing 
their  names  or  the  names  of  their  businesses 
with  great  frequency.  They  cannot  be  lo- 
cated to  correct  a  wrong  or  sue  them. 

Proposal:  To  require  licensing  of  all  auto- 
mobile salesmen  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 

10.  SAFETY   VALVE   FOR   HIGH   PRESSURE  SELLING 

Many  door-to-door  salesmen  prey  on  the 
unsophisticated.  The  buyer  signs  compli- 
cated contracts,  confession  notes  and  wage 
assignments  that  he  does  not  understand. 
High  pressure  sales  techniques  and  lavish 
promises  of  "free"  gifts  are  often  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  the  door-to-door  salesman. 

Proposal:  To  establish  a  five-day  cooling 
off  period  in  door-to-door  sales  after  execu- 
tion of  the  contract  or  delivery  of  the  mer- 
chandise, whichever  is  later,  during  which 
time  the  contracts  can  be  cancelled;  to  make 
liable  only  the  spouse  who  signs  the  con- 
tract. 

11.  INCREASED   EXEMPTION  FROM  WAGE  ATTACH- 

MENTS 

Consumer  credit  is  often  given  by  mer- 
chants to  persons  who  are  poor  credit  risks. 
The  employee  whose  wages  are  attached 
often  faces  economic  deprivation,  the  break- 
up of  his  family,  and  a  place  on  the  relief 
rolls.  In  addition,  the  reduction  of  his  in- 
come prevents  him  from  paying  other  cred- 
itors who  also  rush  to  file  additional  wage 
assignments.  Present  laws  do  not  guarantee 
the  worker  enough  money  on  which  to  live. 

Proposal:  To  raise  the  minimum  exemp- 
tion from  $45  per  week  to  $75  per  week  in 
the  case  of  wage  assignments  and  wage  de- 
duction orders.  In  other  words,  the  first 
$75  of  the  weekly  wage  cannot  be  touched. 

12.    PROTECTION    AGAINST    LOSS    OF    JOB 

Illinois  collection  agencies  have  found  an 
Involuntary  ally  in  the  employer.    Employers 


resent  the  legal  and  bookkeeping  expenses 
brought  about  by  wage  assignments  and 
wage  deduction  orders.  To  avoid  paper- 
work, the  employer  may  pressure  the  work- 
er to  settle  the  debt  whether  or  not  it  Is 
a  fair  one.  Some  employers  promptly  dis- 
charge an  employee  whose  wages  have  been 
attached.  This  results  in  undue  economic 
hardship  and  the  swelling  of  relief  rolls. 

Proposal:  To  limit  the  right  of  an  em- 
ployer to  discharge  or  suspend  an  employee 
on  account  of  wage  attachments.  An  em- 
ployee could  exercise  such  discbarge  or  sus- 
pension only  after  the  employee  in  question 
has  had  five  or  more  wage  attachments  in 
one  calendar  year. 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  INSUR- 
ANCE GUARANTY  CORPORATION 

Mr.  NICHOUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemem 
from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Eilberg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing the  introduction  of  a  bill  last  Thurs- 
day by  several  distinguished  Members  of 
both  Houses,  and  myself,  the  insurance 
commissioner  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  saw  fit  to  call  for  an  inves- 
tigation by  his  department  of  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  insurance  companies  set 
automobile  premium  rates. 

Little  and  late  as  that  call  may  be,  it  at 
least  and  at  last  recognizes  that  inequi- 
ties exist  and  cannot  forever  be  ignored 
openly  or  swept  under  the  rug.  If  that 
move  is  not  just  llpservice.  It  is  hearten- 
ing because  it  could  be  a  small  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  statistics  offered 
last  week  irt  the  other  House  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania's 
recent  insurance  record  may  be  among 
the  worst  in  the  Nation  but  it  does  not 
stand  alone.  Policyholders  and  innocent 
third  parties  in  almost  every  State  need 
protection.    And  that  need  is  urgent. 

While  there  is  much  that  needs  to  be 
done  in  this  field,  there  must  be  a  start- 
ing place.  I  maintain  that  the  most  logi- 
cal beginning  is  in  the  area  of  greatest 
need,  protection  for  those  consumers  who 
could  be  left  utterly  without  recourse 
should  their  insurers  become  insolvent. 
Indeed,  the  urgency  is  because  the  nimi- 
ber  of  those  falling  into  this  category 
already  Is  large  and  growing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  failure  rate  of 
insurance  companies  writing  high-risk 
insurance  business  now  exceeds  40  per- 
cent. At  least  14  companies  have  been 
declared  insolvent  in  the  last  2  years. 
Since  1950,  30  such  companies  have  gone 
out  of  business  in  Pennsylvania  alone.  In 
each  case,  policyholders  were  left  without 
coverage  although  they  already  had  paid 
highest  rates  for  it.  Policyholders  with 
legitimate  claims  and  innocent  parties 
with  claims  against  insureds  supposedly 
covered  by  these  companies  were  left 
with  huge  deficits  to  their  personal  re- 
sources. In  Gettysburg  right  now,  an- 
other such  insurer  charged  with  under- 
financing  and  with  almost  total  lack  of 
State  supervision  or  examination  is  be- 
coming another  statistic. 


Information  received  by  me  shows  that 
as  of  the  end  of  1965  the  Bankers  Allied 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  of  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
listed  assets  of  $6.7  million.  But  as  of 
June  of  1966  this  had  dwindled  to  little 
more  than  $3  million. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  com- 
pany, as  only  one  example,  wrote  $9  mil- 
lion worth  of  business  during  1965,  more 
than  90  percent  of  that  in  automobile 
insurance.  But  all  of  the  time  this  com- 
pany has  a  policyholder  surplus  of  only 
$655,000.  That  represents  a  ratio  of 
roughly  14  to  1.  Good  casualty  insur- 
ance practice  dictates  that  such  insur- 
ance companies  usually  will  not  write 
business  for  more  than  two  times  the 
amount  of  their  surplus. 

Also  as  part  of  this  story  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance  Department  sought  an 
order  to  place  this  company  in  liquida- 
tion. It  was  reported  to  me  that  the 
company  deficit  stood  at  $6.9  million. 
And  even  more  dreadful  is  the  fact  that 
Bankers  Allied  of  Gettysburg  has  nearly 
$6  million  additional  in  incurred  and  un- 
paid liability  claims. 

Now  let  us  look  at  another  fact  involv- 
ing this  one  company.  Last  December 
29,  its  operations  were  suspended  by  the 
State  insurance  department  while  23,000 
policyholders  were  on  its  books. 
Since  this  company  was  "broke"  as  of 
June  it  seems  inconceivable  to  me  that 
it  should  be  allowed  to  keep  that  many 
policyholders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  examination  report  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Department 
will  be  available  in  a  matter  of  days.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion conducted,  based  on  the  figures  I 
have  just  given  you  and  also  on  the  fol- 
lowing. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  cer- 
tain individuals  bought  their  way  into 
this  company's  control  in  July  1965,  then 
sold  their  interest  in  March  of  1966.  I 
have  learned  that  these  same  individuals 
also  were  involved  in  similar  dealings 
with  insurance  companies  writing  similar 
btisiness  in  Maryland  and  in  Florida.  I 
have  learned  also  that  the  same  individ- 
uals may  have  been  involved  in  an  at- 
tempt to  take  over  control  of  another  in- 
trastate insurance  company.  Now  it 
seems  obvious  that  these  kind  of  deal- 
ings could  not  be  controlled  by  State  in- 
surance departments  even  if  they  were 
so  inclined.  The  interrelationship  of  a 
number  of  these  companies  clearly 
crosses  State  lines  into  the  realm  of  in- 
terstate commerce. 

That  part  of  the  business  that  could 
conceivably  be  intrastate  also  bears  in- 
vestigation when — referring  to  this  same 
Pennsylvania  company — ^it  writes  three 
times  as  much  business  in  1  year  over  the 
next  part  with  practically  no  additional 
surplus. 

With  variations,  the  story  is  repeated 
in  other  States  throughout  our  Nation. 
I  am  sure  other  Members  can  relate  simi- 
lar figures.  I  happen  to  know  those 
about  Pennsylvania  because  a  special 
legislative  committee  of  that  State  co- 
operated closely  with  factfinding  efforts 
of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  other  House.  Nationally, 
some  300,000  policyholders  and  other  ac- 
cident victims  already  have  lost  more 
than  $600  million  in  claims,  for  which, 
sometime  in  the  future,  they  will  have  to 


settle  for  only  small  reimbursements. 
Referring  to  Pennsylvania  again,  those 
settlements  have  been  close  to  only  1 
cent  for  every  dollar  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration, such  as  would  be  done  by  the 
bill  to  which  I  refer,  is  a  must.  The  same 
basic  idea  has  worked  well  for  banks  and 
their  depositors  and  for  savings  and  loan 
institutions  and  their  shareholders.  We 
must  protect  these  policyholders  as  well 
against  mounting  insolvencies. 


VETERANS'    PENSION     AND    READ- 
JUSTMENT ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  grateful  to  our  young 
men  who  are  now  fighting  in  the  cause  of 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  to  all  veterans  who 
have  served  in  their  Nation's  defense  in 
years  gone  by.  I  think  the  89th  Con- 
gress expressed  the  sense  of  oiu*  citizens 
when  it  enacted  the  GI  bill  last  year. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  number  of 
veterans'  benefits  for  which  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  are  not  currently 
eligible.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day—the Veterans'  Pension  and  Read- 
justment Act  of  1967 — is  an  effort  to 
end  this  inequity. 

You  perhaps  recall  a  similar  bill  which 
came  before  the  Congress  last  year. 
This  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate,  was  in- 
tended to  extend  veterans  benefits  to  our 
Vietnam  veterans,  but  it  would  have  fal- 
len short  of  its  goal.  Last  year's  legis- 
lation would  have  extended  benefits  only 
to  veterans  who  had  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  since  August  5.  1964,  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  incident,  and  we  all  know  that 
our  Nation  suffered  hundreds  of  casual- 
ties in  Vietnam  before  that  date. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  select  an  ar- 
bitrary date  between  the  end  of  the  Ko- 
rean confiict  and  the  present,  this  legis- 
lation which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  extend  veterans  benefits  to  all  vet- 
erans who  have  served  this  country  since 
January  31,  1955.  Benefits  would  be 
provided  to  all  veterans  who  have  served 
during  periods  of  compulsory  military 
service. 

Men  who  have  served  during  periods 
of  compulsory  military  service  placed  no 
restrictions  on  their  service  to  their 
country.  They  were  subject  to  service  in 
combat  situations  in  places  like  Berlin, 
Lebanon,  Quemoy,  Taiwan  Strait,  the 
Congo,  Laos,  Cuba,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Can  we,  in  fairness,  place 
restrictions  on  the  benefits  these  vet- 
erans are  entitled  to  receive? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
act  favorably  on  this  important  legis- 
lation. In  summary,  it  provides  disabil- 
ity compensation  at  wartime  rates  under 
all  circumstances;  pensions  for  non- 
service-connected  disability  and  deaths; 
burial  allowance  for  expenses  of  burial; 
certain  medical  care  benefits  such  as 
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drugs  and  therapeutic  devices;  and  auto- 
mobile allowances  for  the  seriously  dis- 
abled veteran. 

Finally,  I  want  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues who  spoke  to  you  yesterday  com- 
mending the  President  for  his  message  to 
the  Congress  entitled  "America's  Service- 
men and  Veterans."  The  President's 
message  included  six  recommendations 
to  the  Congress.  The  first,  the  removal 
of  inequities  In  the  treatment  of  veterans 
of  the  present  conflict  in  Vietnam,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today. 

I  am  hopeful  this  will  be  the  first  step 
In  answering  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  yesterday.  Let  us  act 
in  this  session  to  enlarge  the  opportuni- 
ties for  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans: 

To  expand  educational  allowances 
under  the  GI  bill; 

To  Increase  the  amount  of  service- 
men's group  life  Insurance; 

To  increase  the  pensions  now  received 
by  1.4  million  disabled  veterans,  widows, 
and  dependents;  and 

To  make  certain  that  no  veteran's  pen- 
sion will  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  in- 
creases in  Federal  retirement  benefits, 
such  as  social  security. 

We  cannot  act  sooner  than  now  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  inequities  which  have 
been  tolerated  too  long. 


THE  LATE  HEADLEY  COX 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hkndehson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Rbcors  and  Include  extraneoua 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  oc- 
casionally a  citizen  dies  whose  contri- 
butions to  his  community.  State,  and  Na- 
tion deserve  recognition.  Such  a  man 
was  Headley  Morris  Cox,  of  Mount  OUve, 
N.C.,  in  my  congressional  district,  who 
died  this  past  October.  I  know  of  no 
better  words  with  which  to  describe  his 
contribution  to  a  better  life  than  those 
used  by  an  equally  distinguished  news- 
paper editor  in  my  district,  Henry  Belk 
of  the  Goldsboro,  N.C.,  News-Argus.  Mr, 
Belk's  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Rekembebino  Heaolet  Cox,  Great  BtnuwR 
or  MOTTMT  Olivk 

Death  as  It  must  to  us  all,  has  come  to 
that  great  gentleman  Headley  M.  Cos  of 
Mount  OUve.  He  wsis  a  man  of  mind  and 
spirit  and  his  leadership,  ability  and  Imag* 
Inatlon  contributed  much  to  making  pro- 
gressive and  attractive  Mount  Olive  what  It 
Is  today  and  what  it  will  be  many  years 
from  now. 

Mr.  Cox  was  bom  in  Horry  County,  South 
Carolina,  Just  across  the  line  from  Columbus 
county.  He  was  educated  at  Wofford  CoUege, 
Spartanbiug,  S.C,  and  came  as  a  young  man 
entering  the  banking  business  to  Mount 
OUve. 

The  program  of  North  Carolina  Bankers 
Association  for  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  sdentl&c  agriculture  engaged  bis  at- 
tention and  support.  For  four  terms  be 
helped  carry  this  statewide  farm  Improve- 
ment program  to  aU  the  state  as  chairman 
of  the  Bankers  Association  committee  on 
agriculture. 


Mr.  Cox  also  was  the  leader  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mount  OUve  Savings  and 
Loan  Association.  This  institution  has  aided 
with  home  financing  and  Its  service  helped 
make  Mount  Olive  one  of  the  loveliest  of 

towns. 

The  greatest  economic  service,  probably, 
from  this  gentle  man  was  in  his  leadership 
In  the  establishment  of  the  Mount  OUve 
Pickle  Company.  Today  Mount  OUve  pickles 
are  known  the  world  roimd  and  utilization 
of  a  locally  grown  product  In  making  the 
town's  biggest  Indxistry  has  been  cited  as  a 
splendid  example  of  processing,  a  field  In 
which  great  opportunity  lies.  Mr.  Cox  real- 
ized this  fact  long  before  it  was  generaUy 
recognized  and  promoted  In  this  part  of  the 
state. 

But  Headley  Cox  was  Hot  all  business.  He 
Is  credited  with  having  established  the  first 
organized  Boy  Scout  troop  In  the  state,  and 
for  the  youth  of  the  town  he  loved  so  well. 
The  Methodist  church  for  all  of  his  years 
was  precious  to  his  way  of  living.  Every 
Sunday  found  him  at  his  church  and  he  gave 
It  the  full  measure  of  service  In  its  oflBclal 
boards  and  classes  as  olBcer  and  member. 

Mr.  Cox  was  a  charter  member  of  Mt. 
OUve  Rotary  and  made  an  astonishing  record 
of  never  missing  a  meeting  In  11  years.  He 
was  not  far  from  his  80th  year  when  he  at- 
tended a  Rotary  International  convention  in 
Europe  and  toured  the  continent  after  the 
session.  He  gave  this  trip  the  enthusiasm 
and  attention  which  many  a  younger  man 
could  not  do. 

Pew  men  had  the  vajlety  of  Interests  of 
this  pioneer  developer  and  leader.  He  loved 
the  outdoors  and  he  loved  the  plants  and 
flowers  and  shrubs  whldh  grow  In  the  area. 
If  you  came  across  a  flower  which  was  a 
stranger  to  you  you  had  only  to  ask  him 
what  it  was.  And  If  be  didn't  know  his 
gracious  and  charming  wife,  Mrs.  Prank  Eng- 
lish Cox,  did. 

The  Hiimmpr  cottage  which  the  Coxes  built 
some  distance  from  Motuit  OUve  was  a  favor- 
ite retreat.  About  this  quiet  spot  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cox  planted  scores  of  specimens  of  wild 
flowers,  trees  and  shrubs.  Many  a  garden 
in  Mount  OUve,  a  city  of  beautiful  gardens, 
probably  was  suggested  by  the  experience  of 
visiting  the  Cox  summer  place. 

Horseback  riding  wa«  a  great  sport  for 
Headley  Cox  and  for  his  brother  Bob  Cox. 
The  two  could  be  seen  often  riding  spirited 
horses  along  the  country  roads  around 
Mount  OUve.  Headley  continued  to  enjoy 
this  sport  until  he  was  tO  years  old  and  gave 
It  up  only  after  members  of  his  famUy 
begged  him  to  do  so. 

"He  continued  to  ride  until  he  could 
mount  the  saddle  only  with  difficulty,"  said 
a  Mount  OUve  friend  who  used  to  ride  with 
him. 

The  good  works  of  body  and  spirit  which 
characterized  the  long  life  of  Headley  M. 
Cox  win  go  on  serving  for  years  to  come. 
Sleep  well,  good  man,  you  have  earned  your 
rest. 


NEW  DORMITORY  FOR  EAST 
CAROLINA  COLLEGE 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  6,  1966,  a  ceremony  was  held 
In  Greenville,  N.C.,  to  dedicate  a  newly 
constructed  dormitory  on  the  campus  of 
East  Carolina  CoUeee.  It  was  emi- 
nently appropriate  that  this  dormitory 


was  named  for  Henry  Belk,  the  longtime, 
distinguished  editor  of  the  Goldsboro, 
N.C.,  News-Argus.  I  could  expound  at 
considerable  length  about  Henry  Belk, 
but  I  doubt  if  I  could  improve  upon  the 
remarks  made  at  the  time  of  the  cere- 
monies by  one  of  his  colleagues,  Sam 
Ragan,  editor  of  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  News 
and  Observer.  Mr.  Ragan's  remarks 
follow : 

Dedication  of  Henry  Belk  Dorm,  East  Caro- 
lina College,  Greenville,  N.C,  Novembsr 
6,  1966 

(By  Sam  Ragan) 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  a  part  of 
the  newspaper  scene  In  North  Carolina  for 
more  than  30  years.  I  have  been  an  observer 
and  a  participant  in  a  number  of  newspaper 
conclaves.  Newspapermen  in  North  Carolina 
are  a  diverse  and  delightful  group.  But  I 
have  rarely  seen  them  agree  on  anything, 
with  one  exception.  That  exception  is  Henry 
Belk. 

When  President  Leo  Jenkins  announced 
that  this  new  $1,300,000  dormitory  would  be 
named  for  Henry  Belk,  there  was  unanlmoiu 
applause  from  the  State's  newspapers,  with 
public  reaction  matching  the  editorial  ap- 
proval of  the  name. 

It  is  splendid  and  appropriate  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  leader  In  North  Carolina. 

When  the  announcement  was  made.  Presi- 
dent Jenkins  said: 

"Henry  Belk's  name  will  serve  as  a  constant 
reminder  to  the  men  students  who  are  resi- 
dents of  Belk  Dormitory  that  they  owe  an 
obligation  to  excel  as  citizens  of  our  society 
In  return  for  the  opportunity  that  has  been 
made  available  to  them  in  keeping  wltb 
Henry  Belk's  Ideas." 

All  here  today  will  agree  with  that  charge 
to  the  young,  who  now,  and  in  the  future, 
wUl  pass  this  way. 

I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  on  some  of  the 
ideas  of  Henry  Belk,  ideas  which  have  stirred 
Imagination  and  action  In  this  region  which 
he  adopted  as  his  own  40  years  ago.  Eastern 
Carolina  long  ago  succeeded  his  native 
"Sweet  Union"  In  his  affections,  and  because 
he  loves  it,  be  sees  both  its  faults  and  its 
virtues.  And  because  he  loves  It,  he  wants 
this  land  and  Its  people  to  be  the  best;  its 
alms  and  aspirations  not  to  be  tarnished  by 
the  mean,  the  small,  the  less  than  excellent 
He  loves  it  for  what  It  U  and  what  it  may 
become. 

Henry  Belk  has  been  aptly  called  a  "cham- 
pion of  educational  opportunity  for  all."  His 
beliefs  are  those  of  Ayock,  who  had  as  his 
goal  for  North  Carolina  a  program  of  educa- 
tion that  would  enable  every  boy  and  girl 
to  burgeon  forth  with  all  that  was  in  them. 
With  his  voice  and  his  talents  as  a  writer 
he  has  sought  to  bring  that  goal  to  a  place 
of  proudf ul  achievement. 

It  was  no  small  tribute  that  Henry  Palrlie, 
foreign  correspondent  for  English  news- 
papers, wrote  in  the  British  magazine  "En- 
counter" of  a  visit  with  Heiu7  Belk.  There 
were  few  American  editors  singled  out  for 
praise  by  this  foreign  observer  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene.  But  he  wrote  of  Heruy  Belk:  "He 
has  edited  his  paper  for  forty  years.  Golds- 
boro, the  past  decade,  has  followed  as  sensible 
and  successful  a  course  In  race  relations  as 
any  town  in  the  South,  even  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  leaders  of  the  community, 
white  and  Negro,  give  a  large  part  of  the 
credit  to  Belk  and  the  News-Argus." 

Henry  Belk  has  been  honored  by  his  fellow 
In  North  CaroUna  and  American  Journalista, 
but  he  has  brought  great  honor  to  the  pro- 
fession, craft,  and  art  of  Journalism.  He  ha« 
been  a  champion  of  the  cause  of  free  speech 
and  a  free  press,  and  there  is  no  cause  more 
vital  to  the  freedom  of  all  people. 

The  right  to  know  Is  a  most  precious  right 
It  U  not  a  publisher's  right,  a  newspaper** 
right,  but  a  people's  right.  And  those  today 
who  would  seek  to  shroud  the  pubUc's  busi- 
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ness  In  secrecy  are  enemies  of  the  people 
and  their  freedoms. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  our  democratic  society 
that  an  informed  people  can  be  depended 
upon  to  make  the  right  decisions.  That 
must  continue.  Let  the  people  know.  That 
Is  the  purpose  of  a  newspaper.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  such  an  Institution  as  East  Caro- 
lina College. 

That  has  been  his  philosophy  as  a  news- 
paperman, and  as  a  spokesman  for  all  those 
who  hunger  for  knowledge,  and  the  good  way 
of  Ule. 

The  good  way  to  Henry  Belk  is  more  than 
the  large  tangible  manifestations  of  a  peo- 
ple's progress.  It  also  includes  the  many 
small  and  Intangible  things  that  give  a 
graclousness  to  living. 

The  things  that  make  Uvlng  worthwhile 
ore  often  the  things  brought  again  to  our 
consciousness  by  this  editor  who,  with  the 
poet's  true  feeling,  writes  of  bird  song  at 
morning,  on  the  lonely  cry  of  the  whip-poor- 
wUl  at  night,  of  the  season's  changing,  and 
tbe  miracle  of  each  day. 

Sometimes,  though,  I  get  the  feeling  -ttiat 
tbe  Inner  physical  man  has  prevailed  over 
the  things  of  the  soul.  Those  are  the  times 
when  he  writes  mouth-waterlngly  of  Golds- 
boro barbecue,  the  taste  of  wild  honey,  hot 
biscuits,  fresh  vegetables,  and  country  cook- 
ing. It  Is  here  that  I  say.  In  reading  bis 
pieces,  that  coUards  have  triumphed  over 
culture. 

But  the  very  next  day  he  Is  back  on  those 
things  that  lift  the  spirit  and  the  soul  of 
man,  the  championing  of  libraries  and  good 
books,  of  music,  and  paintings,  and  all  the 
things  that  mark  the  civilized  man. 

It  would  be  most  difficult  to  recite  the  ac- 
oompllshments  of  Henry  Belk.  Els  long 
career  has  been  marked  by  devotion  to  his 
State,  his  region,  his  profession,  bis  friends, 
and  family.  And  I  would  be  remiss  in  my 
remarks  if  I  did  not  say  here  that  I  agree  with 
Cletus  Brock  of  Mount  Olive  when  be  said 
that  somewhere  on  the  foundation  of  this 
dormitory  there  should  be  Inscribed  the 
'Xucllle  Belk  support  upon  which  the  Henry 
Belk  depends."  I  would  like  personally  to 
give  a  salute  now  to  the  General  Manager. 

In  reading  editorial  endorsement  of  tbe 
naming  of  this  biUldlng  for  Henry  Belk,  I  was 
struck  by  the  aptness  of  so  much  that  was 
said.  One  editor  wrote  that  he  is  "a  prophet 
in  his  own  country,  which  Is  Eastern  Caro- 
lina. Henry  Belk  not  only  knows  what  the 
people  eat  and  drink  down  there,  but  what 
the  people  are,  what  they  think,  their 
strengths  and  aspirations.  He  foresaw  and 
proclaimed  an  emerging  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina for  years  before  the  fact,  recognized  his 
region's  great  potential,  and  has  never 
stopped  working  for  its  realization." 

What  Is  true  of  the  region  Is  especlaUy  true 
for  this  college.  Aa  the  senior  member  of  Its 
board  of  trustees,  he  has  helped  lead  Bast 
CaroUna  College  to  Its  finest  flowering.  We 
share  his  pride  in  the  remarkable  growth  of 
this  coUege.  We  share  his  hopes  for  Its 
greatness.  But  physical  growth  is  not  the 
only  thing  we  should  point  to  at  East  Caro- 
lina College.  We  can  point  to  achievements 
in  the  mind  and  spirit  that  are  not  limited  to 
the  campus.  For  what  has  been  performed 
here  under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Jenkins  is  an  intellectual  ferment  and  a 
stirring  of  the  Imagination,  a  motivation  to 
go  forward,  that  has  pushed  outward  to  in- 
fluence an  entire  region.  In  this  remarkable 
growth  of  the  College,  Henry  Belk  has  served 
M  trusted  confidante  and  advisor  to  the 
President. 

Henry  Belk  as  prophet  saw  this  Important 
role  for  the  coUege,  and  for  that  alone  this 
honor  today  U  most  appropriate. 

One  of  my  newspaper  friends  recently  said 
"lat  in  his  devotion  to  the  causes  of  educa- 
tion, for  making  better  the  lot  of  the  poor 
«id  disadvantaged,  for  the  general  welfare  of 
Hortb  Carolina's  people,  that  no  one  "stands 


taller  or  speaks  with  a  clearer  voice  than 
Henry  Belk." 

His  writings,  marked  by  wit  and  vrlsdom, 
have  truly  helped  mold  the  history  of  North 
Carolina.  His  example  of  courage  and  tri- 
umph over  adversity  has  given  great 
courage  to  others. 

There  was  the  time  a  couple  of  years  ago 
when  Henry  Belk  was  to  receive  the  annual 
award  to  North  CaroUna's  most  outstanding 
handicapped  person.  Governor  Terry  San- 
ford  was  to  present  the  award  at  a  dinner  in 
Raleigh.  When  Henry  Belk's  name  was  called 
and  he  came  forward  to  receive  the  award, 
Sanford  shook  his  bead,  and  said:  "Henry,  I 
didn't  know  you  were  handicapped." 

That,  too,  was  a  tribute  to  the  man  I  am 
proud  to  call  friend  and  tutor. 

In  summing  up,  I  can  do  no  better  than 
repeat  the  words  of  a  News  and  Observer 
editorial  on  the  announcement  of  the  nam- 
ing of  this  building. 

"Henry  Belk,"  the  editorial  said,  "deserved 
this  honor  not  because  he  is  the  able  and 
effective  editor  of  the  Goldsboro  News- 
Argus — not  even  because  as  a  long-time 
trustee  of  the  college  he  has  contributed  to 
its  flourlshnlg  grovrth.  Henry  Belk  is  worthy 
of  this  distinction  because  he  is  Henry  Belk. 
He  Is  a  man  who  has  stood  tall  not  only  In 
his  stature  but  In  his  imderstandlng  of  and 
his  contributions  to  the  needs  of  his  neigh- 
bors of  every  sort  and  kind.  Despite  his 
bUndness  he  has  been  a  man  able  to  see  more 
clearly  than  most  men.  He  has  brought  the 
gifts  of  goodness,  wisdom,  and  grace  to  our 
land." 


THE    PANAMA    CANAL:    STRATEGIC 
WATERWAY  OP  THE  AMERICAS 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  on  April  19,  1966,  I 
quoted  chapter  6  on  the  "Leading  Figures 
of  Panama  Canal  Construction"  by 
Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVsd,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  re- 
tired, in  a  volume  of  keepsakes  on  "The 
Panama  Canal:  The  Evolution  of  the 
Isthmian  Crossing,"  published  in  1965  by 
the  Book  Club  of  California. 

Chapter  9  of  this  volume  under  the 
title  of  "Panama  Canal :  Strategic  Water- 
way of  the  Americas,"  also  by  Captain 
DuVal,  supplies  some  significant  features 
of  its  history,  advantageous  geographical 
location,  and  problems,  and  is  quoted  as 
part  of  my  remarks; 

[From  chapter  6:  The  Panama  Canal;  the 
Book  Club  of  California,  1965] 

Panama  Canai.:  Strategic  Watebwat  or  tse 
Americas 

(By  MUes  P.  DuVal,  Jr.) 

Tbe  advantageous  geographical  location  of 
the  American  Isthmus,  understood  since  the 
Age  of  Discovery,  long  ago  caused  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  to  be  called  tbe  "Mediterranean 
of  the  Americas."  The  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  In  1869  increased  the  volume  of  ship- 
ping using  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Opening 
the  Panama  Canal  In  1914  had  a  like  eftect 
in  the  Caribbean;  and  tbe  Isthmian  water- 
way has  become  one  of  the  focal  marine 
transportation  arteries  of  the  world.  Its 
traffic  volume  has  been  featured  by  a  steady 
growth,  diminished  temporarily  during  de- 
pression and  major  war. 


Comprehending  the  crucial  Importance  of 
the  trans-Isthmian  Canal,  far-vlsloned 
statesmen  and  officials  of  our  government, 
subsequent  to  the  Spanish  American  War, 
recognized  the  necessity  not  only  for  defend- 
ing the  Canal  itself  from  lawlessness  and  dis- 
order through  obtaining  the  grant  of  Indis- 
pensable and  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  In  perpetuity  but  also  for  safe- 
guarding Its  approaches,  especlaUy  through 
the  strategic  Caribbean.  Their  measures  in- 
cluded the  construction  of  the  Ouant^namo 
Naval  Base,  acquisition  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
building  of  naval  faculties  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  Trinidad,  and  elaborate  measures  In  the 
Canal  Zone  for  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  successful  operation  of  this  Inter- 
oceanlc  link  through  three  wars  without  In- 
Jury,  from  either  sabotage  or  enemy  aggres- 
sion. Is  the  highest  tribute  to  the  vision  and 
wisdom  of  our  statesmen  and  officers  who 
fonn\ilated  United  States  Isthmian  and 
Caribbean  policies  and  bore  tbe  burden  of 
responsibility  for  operating  the  Canal  and 
protecting  it  and  Its  approaches. 

The  voyage  distance  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  via  the  Panama  route  is  S,262 
nautical  miles  and  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
Is  13,135  nautical  miles,  a  saving  of  7,873. 
This  reduction  in  cruising  distance,  for  an 
average  cargo  vessel  from  one  of  these  ports 
to  the  other,  saves  about  20  days  in  voyage 
time  and  an  operating  cost  of  some  (50,000. 

Originally  constructed  for  the  transit  of 
the  largest  vessels  of  commerce  and  war  then 
in  existence  or  contemplated  for  aU  nations 
on  terms  of  equality  with  charges  that  are 
Just  and  equitable,  tbe  growth  of  traffic  vol- 
tune  has  enabled  continuation  of  low  tolls 
despite  higher  operating  costs.  The  transit 
since  1914  through  Fiscal  Year  1964,  in  both 
peace  and  war,  of  346,891  vessels  of  various 
types  is  the  greatest  satisfaction  for  all  those 
contributing  to  this  result. 

With  the  passage  of  the  years  the  nature 
of  the  vessels  transiting  the  Canal  has  grad- 
ually changed,  with  a  trend  toward  larger 
sizes.  In  Fiscal  Year  1958,  out  of  a  total  of 
9,162  transits  of  commercial  vessels,  94  were 
over  18,000  gross  registered  tons;  In  1963  out 
of  10,876  such  transits,  411  vessels. 

In  recent  years,  some  oceangoing  commer- 
cial vessels  have  been  built  with  dimensions 
too  large  to  transit  the  present  locks  or  of 
draft  too  deep  when  fuUy  loaded  to  pass  over 
lock  sills.  As  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Canal 
for  naval  purposes  this  has  been  reduced  by 
the  number  of  war  vessels  constructed  with- 
out regard  to  transit  of  the  Panama  Canal 
as  a  design  characteristic — the  large  aircraft 
carriers  that  cannot  pass  through  the  present 
locks.  Other  naval  units,  including  nuclear 
submarines,  missile  cruisers,  frigates,  am- 
phlblo\is  ships  and  anti-submarine  vessels 
can  transit,  thereby  providing  for  quick 
shifting  of  such  units  between  the  oceans. 

These  facts  show  that  the  value  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Is  greater  than  ever  but  that 
tbe  time  Is  approaching  when,  beca\ise  of 
saturation,  greater  capacity  will  have  to  be 
provided;  and  this  can  be  accomplished  wltb 
least  cost  and  difficulties  by  tbe  major  Im- 
provement of  the  existing  Panama  Canal. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  because  of  falliuv 
to  define  terms  such  as  "strategic"  or  super- 
ficial consideration  of  basic  problems,  there 
have  developed  loose  modes  of  evaluating  In- 
teroceanlc  canal  problems.  If  Western  clvlU- 
zation  Is  to  defend  itself  against  conununlst 
terroristic  aggression,  the  United  States 
must,  of  necessl^,  continue  Its  maintenance, 
operation  and  protection  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  as  an  Indispensable  agency  for  such 
purpose.  Unless  the  United  States  remains 
In  Uie  Canal  Zone  with  full  sovereignty,  aU 
of  Latin  America  will  Inevitably  and  swiftly 
fall  under  communistic  revolutionary  con- 
trol. This  is  tbe  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

The  Panama  Canal,  shortening  the  dis- 
tances of  the  world  and  strengthening  the 
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commercial  ties  of  all  continents,  la  the  most 
■tiBteglc  waterway  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  It  will  so  remain. 


have  applied  its  principles  in  formulat- 
ing the  Choco  Valley  project.  The  plan 
calls  for  constructing  dams  across  the 
Atrato  and  San  Juan  Rivers  as  near  the 

„„.„.,^    .-.ina/iT     oTJomiTM-     oceans  as  the  contours  of  the  land  per- 

INTEROCEANIC     CANAL    PROBI^M^     ^.^  ^  ^^^   ^^^  j^j^^^  ^^^^^   100   jget 

CHOCO  DEVELOPMENT   PROJECT    ^^^^  connecting  the  lakes  thus  created 


IN  COLOMBIA 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  two  most  strategic  regions  in  the 
world,  the  Central  American  Isthmus 
has  always  been,  and  probably  will  ever 
be.  an  area  that  fires  the  imagination. 
Recent  Information  from  Colombia  con- 
cerns what  has  been  described  as  the 
Choco  development  project,  a  multiple- 
purpose  proposal  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1966,  in  a  television  address  by 
President  Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo  and 
publicized  In  the  New  York  Times  on 
November  3, 1966. 

As  students  of  interoceanic  canal 
problems  know,  some  30  canal  routes, 
extending  from  Tehuantepec  in  Mexico 
Into  northwest  Colombia,  have  at  vari- 
ous times  been  offered  as  possible  loca- 
tions. The  Panama  route  was  adopted 
by  the  United  States  in  1902,  after  pro- 
longed and  careful  consideration  of  all 
sites.  Including  those  via  the  Atrato 
River.  ^  ^^ 

At  Panama,  situated  in  one  of  the 
heavier  rainfall  areas  of  the  world,  with 
130  inches  armually  at  Cristobal  at  the 
Atlantic  end  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  70 
Inches  annually  at  Balboa  at  the  Pacific 
end,  the  Isthmian  terrain  is  featured  by 
two  rivers  subject  to  floods,  through  val- 
leys suitable  for  the  formation  of  lakes. 
On  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  isthmus  is 
the  Obispo-Chagres  emptying  into  the 
Atlantic;  and  on  the  Pacific  slope,  the 
Rio  Grande  discharging  into  the  Pacific. 
Their  headwaters  are  close  to  each  other 
near  the  Continental  Divide. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  unique  con- 
figuration and  forces  of  nature,  the 
French  engineer,  Godin  de  Lepinay, 
clearly  saw  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  Panama  Canal— building  dams 
across  each  of  the  rivers  near  the  oceans 
to  form  two  lakes  about  80  feet  high. 
Joining  the  lakes  thus  formed  by  cutting 
a  charmel  through  the  central  highland, 
and  cormecting  the  lakes  with  the  ocean 
levels  by  locks.  Described  by  De  L6plnay 
as  being  not  only  best  for  engineering 
but  also  for  navigation,  that  was  essen- 
tially the  plan  later  recommended  by 
leading  U.S.  engineers  and  under  which, 
with  the  exception  of  its  Pacific  end,  the 
Panama  Canal  was  constructed  and  has 
been  subsequently  operated. 

In  Colombia,  the  proposed  Choco  Canal 
lies  in  one  of  the  heaviest  rainfall  areas 
of  the  world,  with  400  inches  armually. 
Two  rivers  have  their  headwaters  close 
to  each  other,  the  Atrato  flowing  north- 
ward into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
San  Juan  southward  into  the  Pacific. 

Undoubtedly  Inspired  by  the  brilliant 
conception  of  De  Lepinay  of  the  plan  for 
the  Panama  Canal,  Colombian  engineers 


by  a  channel  cut  through  the  higher 
ground  separating  them,  and  joining  the 
lakes  with  the  two  ocean  levels  by  locks. 
Apparently  timed  for  publication  in  the 
United  States  on  November  3,  1966,  the 
63d  anniversary  of  the  Panama  Revolu- 
tion of  1903,  this  fact,  together  with  the 
application  of  the  De  Lepinay  concept. 
suggests  that  Colombian  statesmen  are 
keenly  aware  of  Panama  Canal  history. 
Moreover,  the  Colombian  Goverrunent 
has  been  collecting  publications  in  the 
United  States  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Choco  development  projects  would 
lie  entirely  in  a  part  of  Colombian  terri- 
tory that  is  sparsely  settled  and  unde- 
veloped industrially.     The  natural  re- 


sources for  development  are  reported  to 
include  coffee,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  platinum, 
bauxite,  and  oil;  also  timber  and  pulp- 
wood.  The  population  of  the  Choco  De- 
partment in  1962  was  149,100.  Located 
between  4°  and  8°  north  latitude  in  one 
of  the  most  oppressive  climates,  the 
Choco-San  Juan  Valleys  would  not  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  Interoceanic  link  for 
world  shipping. 

As  to  the  volume  of  Colombian  ship- 
ping, which  it  is  claimed  would  use  it, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964  there  were  a  total 
of  11,808  transits  of  commercial  vessels 
of  over  300  net  tons  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  Of  these,  orUy  287  were  of  Co- 
lombian registry,  which  Is  insignificant 
as  regards  the  total  volume  required  to 
justify  an  undertaking  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  Choco  project.  To  enable  a  com- 
parison with  the  Panama  Canal,  in  the 
operation  and  management  of  which 
there  has  been  a  vast  experience,  the 
following  facts  are  revealing: 


Principal  characteristics: 

Total  length 

Summit  level  length. 

Pacific  sea-level  length — 
Atlantic  sea-level  length.. 
Minimum  channel  width. 

Connecting  cut  length 

Summit  height 

Locks 

Arrival  anchorages 

Port  facilities -- 


Operations: 

Transit  time - -■ 

Grounding,  colll'^ion  nuu'liiUery.  and 
steering  geiir  failure  hazardous 
Mre;!S. 

Pilots  required - 

Climate; 

Rainfall 


Modernized  Panama  terminal 
lake  design 


Choco  development  project 
terminal  lake  design 


51.2  miles.- 

33.3  miles 

8.5  miles 

7.4  miles 

500  feet 

8  miles - 

92  feet  optimum. 

2  groups 

2  existing 

do 


6  to  8  hours  

8  miles  ill  Gaillard  Cut. 


Additional; 
Railroad.. 
Highway. 


1  each  tran.Mt 

130  inches  annually  at  Atlantic 
and  decreasing  prowessivcly  to 
70  Inches  at  Pacific  end. 

Modern  railroad  now  operating. 
Trans  Isthmian  Road  exists 


260  miles. 
195  miles. 
13  miles. 
62  miles. 
300  feet. 
34  miles. 
100  feet. 


2  required  to  be  constructed. 
Do. 


30  to  40  hours  or  more. 
Would  be  much  e.\tended. 


3  each  transit. 


4ai  inches  amiually. 


.None  exists. 

No  highway  exists. 


Even  though  the  engineering  problems 
involved  in  the  construction  of  the  Choco 
project  may  be  surmountable,  if  money 
therefor  is  available,  the  proposal  is  still 
in  the  dream  stage  and  it  remains  to  be 
established  whether  it  can  be  justified 
economically.  Meantime,  from  available 
information  it  must  be  assumed  that  it 
is  not  a  project  in  which  the  money  of 
U.S.  taxpayers  should  be  chaimeled, 
especially  so  under  the  current  policies  of 
our  Government  to  give  away  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the 
Choco  plan  was  its  publication  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  the  anniversary  of 
Panama's  independence,  November  3. 
Because  this  date  for  publication  of  the 
Official  news  of  the  subject  in  the  United 
States  is  historically  significant,  such 
coincidence  may  or  mac  not  have  sinister 
design. 

Whatever  the  underlying  purpose  of 
Colombian  authorities  may  have  been  in 
the  premises,  the  Choco  proposal  does 
show  that  our  weak  and  vacillating 
policies  in  Panama  are  expanding  the 
whole  Isthmian  Canal  subject  and  invit- 
ing the  study  of  competitive  Isthmian 
routes  to  be  financed  by  other  countries 
than  our  own  and  thus  measurably  con- 
trolled by  those  countries.  The  most 
constructive  result  of  the  Choco  project 
has  been  to  give  wide  publicity  to  the 


lake  lock  plan  as  the  obvious  solution  of 
the  problem  for  interoceanic  transit  and 
the  ignoring  of  "security"  as  a  control- 
ling feature  in  the  design  of  works  for 
navigation. 

All  which,  Mr.  Speaker,  serves  again 
to  emphasize  and  confirm  the  need  for 
an  independent,  broadly  based,  and  ob- 
jective Interoceanic  Canal  Commission 
to  make  the  necessary  studies  touching 
the  entire  subject.  How  stupid  it  is  at 
this  critical  junction  in  world  affairs  for 
elements  in  our  Government  to  embark 
on  a  policy  of  giving  away  and  surrender 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  may  be  informed  on  published  in- 
formation as  regards  the  Choco  proposal. 
I  quote  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  initial 
news  story  and  a  subsequent  one,  on  both 
of  which  my  comments  are  largely  based: 

[Prom   the   New  York  Times,   Nov.  3,   1966] 

Colombia    Will    Begin    a    Seaway    Linking 

Pacific  and  Caribbean 

(By  Cleve  Mathews) 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  decided 
to  begin  construction  of  an  Interoceanic  sea- 
way. It  will  run  for  260  miles  from  the  Gulf 
of  Uraba  on  the  Caribbean  through  the  Jun- 
gled  Choco  Valley  In  the  northwestern  part 
o'  the  country  to  the  Bay  of  M&laga  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  decision  was  disclosed  yesterday  by 
Robert  B.  Panero,  director  of  economic  de- 
velopment studies  for  Hudson  Institute,  the 
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policy  research  center  in  Harmon-on-Hudson, 

N.y. 

The  institute  was  retained  by  Colombia's 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  to  direct  the  pre- 
liminary studies  of  t:he  economic  and  engi- 
neering feasibility  of  the  Choco  development 
project. 

Plans  for  the  project  call  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  hydroelectric  plants  as  part  of  the 
seaway.  Mr.  Panero,  who  helped  to  conceive 
tho  project,  said  in  an  interview  that  the 
sale  of  electricity  could  pay  oS  the  seaway's 
estimated  cost  of  $743 -million  In  a  few  years. 

The  project  has  received  enthusiastic  sup- 
port from  Colombians  since  President  Carlos 
Lleras  Restrepo  disclosed  plans  for  It  in  a 
television  address  Sept.  20.  Both  he  and 
former  President  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo  have 
hailed  the  venture  as  one  that  could  vitalize 
the  nation. 

The  plan  was  presented  in  detail  to  the 
Colombian  Society  of  Engineers  in  Bogota 
Oct.  10.  The  next  day  the  newspaper  El 
Espectador  described  the  project  as  "exciting" 
and  said  it  could  become  the  "principal  focus 
of  attention  and  national  fervor  for  several 
years." 

Since  the  preliminary  studies  for  the  sea- 
way were  conducted  without  publicity,  a  mis- 
sion headed  by  Mr.  Lleras  Camargo  visited 
the  Presidents  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States  in  September  to  inform  them  about 
the  project. 

The  purpose  of  the  mission  was  to  assure 
Panama  and  the  United  States  that  the 
waterway  would  not  compete  for  Interoceanic 
traffic  with  the  Panama  Canal  or  the  pro- 
jected sea-level  canal  now  being  studied  by 
the  United  States.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
Choco  project  is  to  spur  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Colombia. 

Mr.  Panero  indicated  that  the  seaway 
would  clearly  not  be  competitive  with  the 
Panama  Canal  or  any  of  the  routes  being 
considered  for  the  projected  canal  becatise  "it 
Is  long  and  out  of  the  way.  going  far  to  the 
south." 

Mr.  Lleras  Camargo  said  at  the  Colombian 
engineers'  meeting  that  the  seaway  would  at 
most  draw  away  5  to  10  percent  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal's  traffic. 

The  Colombian  mission  also  met  with 
George  D.  Woods,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, for  preliminary  discusBlons  about  the 
project's  financing. 

However,  a  Canadian  Investment  group  is 
reported  seeking  a  three-month  option  dur- 
ing which  It  would  try  to  raise  private  and 
other  funds  for  the  project.  France  has  fi- 
nanced hydrologlcal  studies  for  the  seaway 
and  has  offered  continued  financing. 

Mr.  Panero  said  the  only  transoceanic  ship- 
ping the  seaway  would  attract  would  be  ships 
traveling  to  and  from  ports  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  America.  Most  vessels  using  the 
seaway  will  be  Colombian  ships  carrying  prod- 
ucts from  Colombia's  industrial  Cauca  Valley, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  Choco  Valley 
about  60  miles  away. 

The  Choco  seaway  would  permit  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  In  shipping  rates  for  Colom- 
bian traders,  Mr.  Panero  said.  A  major  port 
will  almost  certainly  grow  up  on  the  water- 
way, connected  by  highway  to  the  Cauca 
Valley,  he  added. 

Construction  of  the  seaway  will  be  simple 
and  economical  because  of  the  unusual  fea- 
tures of  the  Choco  Valley.  Mr.  Panero  said. 

The  valley,  with  rainfall  up  to  400  inches 
a  year,  serves  as  the  basin  for  two  rivers,  the 
San  Juan  and  the  Atrato.  The  headwaters 
of  the  two  rivers  rise  within  a  few  feet  of 
each  other,  but  the  Atrato  turns  north  to 
flow  into  the  0«iribbean  and  the  San  Juan 
turns  south  to  flow  into  the  Pacific. 

Studies  by  engineering  concerns  associated 
with  Hudson  Institute  established  that  the 
two  rivers  oould  be  dammed  by  building  earth 
dikes  to  create  two  large  lakes  about  100  feet 
above  sea  level.    The  two  lakes  will  stretch 
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a  combined  distance  of  195  miles  through  the 
valley.  A  30-mlle-long  canal  will  be  dug  to 
connect  the  lakes. 

At  the  two  dikes  locks  wUI  be  installed  and 
short  canals  dug  to  link  them  to  the  sea. 
Hydroelectric  plants  will  be  built  at  each 
dike,  producing  ultimately  a  combined  elec- 
trical output  of  3,300,000  kilowatts. 

The  Colombian  Government  has  given  the 
go-ahead  for  the  construction  of  the  San 
Juan  dike  and  power  plant,  Mr.  Panero  said. 
Work  can  begin,  he  added,  even  though  a  final 
decision  has  not  yet  been  made  on  the  size 
of  the  locks  and  the  depth  of  the  canals. 

The  $743-mllllon  coet  estimate  Is  for  a  sea- 
way that  could  handle  ships  up  to  20.000 
tons,  the  largest  in  the  Colombian  merchant 
fleet.  A  project  of  this  size  is  envisioned  as 
one  that  Colombia  covild  finance  and  con- 
struct on  her  own  over  a  20-year  period,  Mr. 
Panero  declared. 

If  outside  government  or  private  financial 
help  Is  obtained,  he  added,  the  seaway  could 
be  biUlt  to  handle  larger  vessels  and  the  time 
to  construct  it  could  be  reduced.  With  suffi- 
cient financing,  he  estimated,  it  could  be 
completed  in  five  to  10  years. 

Mr.  Panero  noted  that  the  seaway  wotild 
bring  other  benefits  than  transportation  and 
power.  It  will  make  the  Choco  Valley  more 
accessible  for  economic  exploitation.  Gold 
and  platinum  have  been  mined  there,  but  the 
mining  of  known  deposits  of  copper,  lead, 
zinc  and  aluminum  minerals  has  not  been 
feasible  because  of  the  lack  of  transportation. 

The  Choco  rain  forest  is  rich  in  timber  and 
the  new  lakes  would  support  a  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

J  From  the  Washington   Sunday  Star,  Nov. 
6,  1966] 

Colombia  Plans  Project  Linking  Two 

Oceans 

(By  Jeremiah  Oljeary) 

Colombia  has  begun  to  seek  internaUonal 
financing  for  a  dramatic  new  engineering 
project  that  would  not  only  create  a  fresh- 
water canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  but  generate  3.3  million  kilo- 
watts of  electricity  to  develop  the  central 
region  of  the  country. 

Focal  point  of  the  project  Is  the  Choco 
Valley,  a  tropical  rain  forest  with  perclplta- 
tlon  that  reaches  as  high  as  400  inches  a 
year.  It  is  one  of  the  world's  wettest  regions. 
Washington  averages  around  40  inches  a  year. 

Keys  to  the  plan  would  be  construction 
of  earth  daxns  near  the  mouths  of  two  rivers, 
the  Atrato  on  the  north  end  flowing  Into  the 
Atlantic  Gulf  of  Uraba  and  the  Rlo  San 
Juan  on  the  south  Sowing  into  the  Pacific's 
Bay  of  Malaga. 

The  plan  has  been  pronounced  feasible 
by  a  research  firm,  the  Hudson  Institute, 
which  made  a  study  of  the  region  for  the 
Colombian  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  total  project,  including 
locks,  dams,  canal  works  and  power  installa- 
tions, would  be  about  *734  million. 

JOHNSON    OfFOBMED 

Former  Colombian  President  Alberto  Lleras 
Camargo,  perhaps  Latin  America's  greatest 
living  statesman,  has  sent  copies  of  the  pre- 
liminary studies  to  President  Johnson  and  to 
President  Marco  Robles  of  Panama.  But  the 
Choco  project  Is  not  considered  a  potential 
rival  of  the  Panama  Canal  nor  in  any  sense 
a  substitute  for  the  sea-level  canal  the  U.S. 
intends  to  start  building  somewhere  along 
the  Isthmus  In  the  next  few  years. 

The  Atrato-San  Juan  Inter-oceanlc  route, 
which  would  be  270  miles  long  is  designed 
for  ships  In  the  20,000-ton  category.  It  might 
draw  off  some  traffic  from  the  Panama  Canal 
but  the  tolls  would  hardly  Justify  the  build- 
ing of  the  waterway  unless  there  were  added 
benefits. 

In  fact,  Colombia  Is  deeply  Interested  in 
having  the  U.S.  select  the  Atrato-Truando 
river  site  for  the  proposed  sea-level  canal. 


On  October  25  Colombia  and  the  UJ3.  signed 
a  site  survey  agreement  permitting  American 
specialists  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the 
Atrato-Truando  route,  one  of  four  Washing- 
ton is  considering.  The  two  moet  Ukely  sites 
for  the  sea-level  canal  are  in  Panama  and 
the  fourth  site,  through  Nicaragua  and  Coeta 
Rica,  Is  hardly  considered  to  be  under  serious 
consideration. 

BASIC    ELEMENTS 

The  plan  submitted  by  Bogota  by  the  Hud- 
son Institute  for  the  Choco  project  has  10 
basic  elements. 

1.  To  dam  the  Atrato  and  San  Juan  rivers 
to  form  two  large  lakes  more  than  90  feet 
above  sea  level,  connect  the  lakes  with  a 
navigation  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of 
San  Pablo  and  add  locks  and  approach  canals 
to  connect  the  lakes  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans. 

2.  To  develop  hydroelectric  resources  by 
constructing  two  major  power  plants  at  the 
dam  sites  to  link  with  the  planned  Bogota- 
Medellin-Cali  central  electrical  system. 

3.  Stimulate  industry  by  constructing  a 
seaport  on  the  passage  to  serve  the  cities  of 
Medellln  and  Manizales  and  the  rich  Cauca 
Valley  over  a  high-speed  highway. 

4.  Develop  the  Choco  VaUey,  which  is  all 
government-owned  and  not  subject  to  real 
estate  speculation,  in  light  of  its  new  lake 
coast  and  access  to  the  two  oceans. 

DEVELOP  DEPOSITS 

6.  Develop  the  commercial  deposits  of  cop- 
per, lead,  zinc,  gold,  platinum  and  bauxite 
in  the  Choco. 

6.  Develop  petroleum  on  the  statistical 
probability  that  oil  exists  in  the  valley. 

7.  Draw  Income  from  timber  and  pulp 
products  to  be  removed  from  the  area  to  be 
fiooded  over. 

8.  Turn  the  two  lakes  into  large-scale 
freshwater  breeding  grounds  for  fish. 

9.  Develop  a  tourist  program  to  the  now- 
deserted  Choco  Pacific  coast. 

10.  Attract  Immigration  from  overcrowded 
areas  of  Colombia  and  abroad. 

Hudson  engineers  estimate  the  program 
can  be  financed  and  executed  over  a  period 
of  10  years  and  be  amortized  by  the  electrical 
benefits  of  the  project.  The  work  of  explora- 
tory core  borings,  partially  complete  ground 
surveys  and  other  studies  has  proceeded  far 
enough  for  the  engineers  to  speculate  that 
the  work  can  be  done  in  no  less  than  eight 
years  or  over  a  20-year  period  depending  on 
the  number  of  dredges  used. 

The  engineers  estimate  the  northern  '<i"n 
on  the  Atrato  would  have  to  be  about  20 
miles  long  and  would  be  located  between 
Domingodo  and  Loma  del  Cuchlllo,  about  62 
miles  Inland.  The  cost  for  this  dam  was  esti- 
mated at  $100  million. 

The  southern  dam  on  the  San  Juan  would 
be  at  Malaguita,  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
would  only  have  to  span  a  gorge  between 
river  bluffs  of  about  4,300  feet.  This  would 
cost  $18  million. 

These  two  dams,  acting  as  corks  at  either 
end  of  the  central  trough  of  the  Choco  val- 
ley, would  create  two  lakes  running  roughly 
north  and  south  over  the  present  river  basins. 
The  Atrato  lake  would  be  125  miles  long  and 
the  San  Juan  Lake  about  71  nUles  long.  The 
average  depth  would  be  about  50  feet,  mostly 
covering  land  that  is  unusable  and  partly 
flooded  today. 

COST  OF  CANALS 

The  population  of  the  Choco  Is  estimated 
to  be  about  160,000.  of  which  145,000  per- 
sons live  on  the  high  ground  In  the  center 
where  the  Isthmus  of  San  Pablo  wotUd  re- 
main. The  engineers  propose  to  connect  the 
two  lakes  over  the  isthmus  with  a  canal  34 
miles  long,  330  feet  wide  and  with  the  same 
water  level  as  the  lakes.  Estimated  cost  of 
the  central  canal  Is  $150  million. 

Further  requirements  would  exist  for  mar- 
itime canals  from  the  dam  sites  and  the  sea 
and  locks  to  raise  and  lower  shipping  from 
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the  ocean  and  lake  elevation*.  The  northern 
canal  would  cost  $20  mllUon  and  the  south- 
em  wciild  cost  $15  million,  the  Utter  lo- 
cated cloee  to  the  existing  Pacific  port  of 
Buenaventura.  The  lock  system  for  20.000- 
ton  ships  would  cost  about  $40  mUUon  each, 
and  have  a  capacity  of  three  ships  an  hoiir 

The  Atrato  power  plant  at  Cuchlllo  would 
cost  about  $250  million  and  the  San  Juan 
plant  near  MalagTiita  about  $80  million. 
Transmission  lines  to  Medellln  and  CaU 
would  cost  $30  mllUon.  Since  demand  for 
electricity  In  central  Colombia  doubles  ev- 
ery seven  years,  the  engineers  beUeve  the 
enUre  capacity  of  the  Choco  plants  can  be 
used  in  20  years.  They  estimate  electrical 
potential  will  pay  for  Itself  and  the  inter- 
oceanic  passage. 

IncldentaUy.  the  Pan  American  Highway 
la  expected  to  pass  through  the  Isthmus  of 
San  Pablo  when  completed. 


tained  and  strengthened.  However,  there 
are  many  needs  of  these  families  that  are 
not  met  by  States'  assistance  standards 
and  additional  earnings  would  help  meet 
some  of  these  needs. 

Present  provisions  in  the  law  dis- 
courage recipients  from  seeking  employ- 
ment. Offering  them  some  hope  of  fi- 
nancial independence  would  aid  these 
people  to  become  responsible  and  pro- 
ductive citizens  in  their  communities. 

This  would  provide  incentive  for  these 
people  to  seek  gainful  employment  and 
also  set  an  example  for  their  children 
to  want  to  work. 


PROVlDINa  GAINFUL  EMPLOYMENT 
INCENTIVE  FOR  FAMILIES  ON  AID 
TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man   from    Ohio     [Mr.     FeighanI     Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Introduced  HJl.  4467,  a  bill  to  provide 
Incentive  for  families  on  aid  to  dependent 
children  to  seek  gainful  employment. 

If  we  are  ever  to  succeed  in  reducing 
the  welfare  assistance  rolls,  we  should 
reward  efforts  to  achieve  self-support 
rather  than  penalize  them.  The  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report  to  the  Congress 
on  January  26,  1967.  urged  that  assist- 
ance recipients  be  given  an  incentive  to 
work.  However,  the  net  effect  of  our 
current  AFDC  program  is  to  discourage 
a  great  many  of  these  recipients  from 
seeking  employment. 

Under  existing  law,  the  earnings  of 
those  who  work  to  supplement  their 
family's  income  are  deducted  from  their 
monthly  AFDC  payment.  There  are 
exceptions.  The  law  does  permit  the 
exemption  of  some  earnings  of  the 
needy  aged,  blind  and  disabled  and  of 
AFDC  mothers  who  work  in  programs 
\mder  the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act 
and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1966.  But  for 
members  of  families  who  work  for 
private  employers,  the  current  AFDC  pro- 
gram places  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
achieving  self-support  and  personsil 
independence. 

We  know  that  many  of  these  families 
receiving  assistance  are  at  the  poverty 
level  or  below  it.  They  are  in  need  of 
encouragement  and  help  in  improving 
their  circumstances. 

There  are  presently  about  10.000 
parents  in  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  un- 
der the  AFDC  program.  Seven  hundred 
of  these  parents  are  working,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  lose  dollar  for  dollar 
on  any  earnings  they  now  make. 

To  provide  some  measure  of  help,  I 
propose  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  exempt  $75  per 
month  of  the  earned  income  of  the 
mother  or  other  adult  relative  caring  for 
the  children,  and  $75  per  month  of  each 
woiidng  child's  earnings  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $225  per  month  for  the  family. 
The  AFDC  program  provides  financial 
assistance  to  families  with  dependent 
children  so  that  family  life  may  be  main- 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dickinson)  ,  for  30  minutes, 
today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nichols),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


tlve  proposal  to  discontinue  the  specific  au- 
thority requirement  that  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  make  an  annual  audit  of  the 
general  supply  fund,  pursuant  to  42  Stat.  25 
and  31  U.S.C.  63;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

312.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitttog  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  State  Tech- 
nical  Services,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  14(b),  Public  Law  89-182;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

313.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation. 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

314.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  actlv- 
itles  of  the  Community  Relations  Service  for 
fiscal  year  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1004,  Public  Law  88-362,  and  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1966;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

315.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  setting  forth  the  results  of  a  study 
relating  to  water  resources  development 
projects,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 314,  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-298;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DicKiNSOW)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:)    , 

Mr.  Duncan.  I 

Mr.  Berrt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nichols)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Edmondson. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.) . 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  February  2, 1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

309.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioners,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  the 
anniial  report  for  1966,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Atomic  Eaergy  Act  of  1954;  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

310.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president, 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  a  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  txpenditures  for  the 
year  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  1628,  acts  of  Oongresa.  1904,  and  a 
comparative  general  balance  sheet,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  14  of  the  act 
of  March  4,  1913;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

311.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  tsansmittlng  a  legisla- 


PUBLIC  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H Jl.  4446.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Appalachian  Regional   Development  Act  of 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  4447.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Appalachian   Regional   Development   Act  of 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H Jl.  4448.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds  de- 
rived from  a  cutback  in  projected  new  ex- 
pansion of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as  a 
substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HJi.  4449.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  prohibition 
against  mint  marks  on  coins  of  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  4450.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  faculties,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

By  Mr.  PELLT: 
H.R.  4451.  A  blU  to  reimburse  owners  of 
vessels  of  the  United  States  for  losses  and 
costs  Incurred  incident  to  the  seizure  of  such 
vessels  by  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE : 
H.R.  4452.  A  bill  to  reimburse  owners  of 
vessels  of  the  United  States  for  losses  and 
costs  incurred  incident  to  the  seizure  of  such 
vessels  by  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK : 
H.R.4453.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJi.  4454.  A  blU  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
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dlsablUty  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  4455.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (Tode  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing or  otherwise  providing  faculties  for 
the  control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HJl.4456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4457.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent, 
across-the-board  benefit  increase,  and  subse- 
quent increases  based  on  rises  in  the  cost  of 
living;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
Bil.  4458.  A  bill   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide   that  for 
estate  and   gift  tax  purposes  the  value  of 
stock  in  an  open-end  investment  company 
shall  be  its  redemption  price;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COWGER: 
HJl.  4459.  A  blU  to  postpone  the  applica- 
tion of  daylight  saving  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  of  1966  in  certain  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.R.  4460.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  Uvlng 
descendants  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  1814;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJi.4461.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  Federal  Income  tax  for  State  and 
local  income  taxes  paid  by  an  individual 
during  the  taxable  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.4462.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  assist  in  providing  means  for 
portabUity  of  credits  under  certain  private 
pension  plans,  and  for  other  ptirposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
Hii.  4463.  A   bill   to   regulate   imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  4464.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  living 
descendants  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  1814;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJR.  4465.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
HJi.4466.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
HJl.  4467.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  States,  begin- 
ning JxUy  1,  1969,  to  disregard  specified  earn- 
ings of  persons  receiving  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  as  an  Incentive  to  such 
persons  to  find  and  continue  in  gainful  em- 
ployment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ueans. 

ByMr.  PINO: 
HJt.4468.  A  blU  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
.^  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strikes  at  the  sites 
^  of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
j  on  Education  and  Labor. 
I  HJl.  4469.  A  biU   to  amend  the  Railroad 

1  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  the 
s  existing  prohibition  against  payment  of  an 
7  annuity  to  an  individual  who  continues  to 
work  for  his  last  nonrallroad  employer  shall 
hot  apply  In  the  case  of  a  spouse's  annuity; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
commerce. 
HJl.  4470.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  610  ot 


title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
furnishing  of  hospital  care  at  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  for  Gold  Star  Mothers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4471.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  with- 
in which  certain  requests  may  be  filed  vmder 
the  Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  more 
equitable  tariff  treatment  for  parts  of  ball 
bearings  with  integral  shafts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.R.  4473.  A  bill  to  establish   In   the   Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
an  Inspector  of  Programs  and  Operations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 

H.R.  4474.  A  bill  to  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  35  percent  of  the  funds  expended  for 
the  conversion,  alteration,  and  repair  of  na- 
val vessels  to  be  expended  with  private  ship 
repair  yards;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  4475.  A  bill  to  amend  title  HI  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1933,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Buy  American  Act,  to  require  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  and  repair  of  U.S.  naval 
vessels  in  shipyards  In  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  GROVER: 

H.R.  4476.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  4477.  A  bill  to  permit  the  transmis- 
sion in  the  malls  of  lottery  tickets  and  other 
matter  mailed  In  a  State  where  lotteries  are 
legal,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4478.  A   bill  to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  State-con- 
ducted lotteries  from  the  taxes  on  wagering; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GURNET: 

H.R.  4479.  A  blU  to  provide  a  system  for 
the  return  of  Federal  income  tax  revenues 
to  the  States  to  be  used  exclusively  for  law 
enforcement  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.R.  4480.  A  bill  to  coordinate  and  con- 
solidate the  major  civilian  marine  and  at- 
mospheric functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  establishment  of  a  De- 
partment of  Marine  and  Atmospheric  AfTairs, 
to  enunciate  national  policies  pertinent  to 
the  marine  and  atmospheric  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  to  further  the  expanded  ex- 
ploration of  marine  environs  and  the  vise 
of  marine  resources,  to  encourage  research 
and  development  in  the  marine  and  atmos- 
pheric sciences  and  technologies,  and  for 
other  piu^oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

HJl.  4481.  A  bill  to  promote  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  soiirces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

HJl.  4482.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

HJl.  4483.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 

H.B.  4484.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Alabama  Space  Science 
Exhibit  Commission;  to  the  Conomittee  on 
Armed  Barvleas. 


By  Mrs.  KELL7: 
H.R.  4485.  A  bUl  to  assist  in  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  discloeure  of  finance  charges  in  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency. 

H.R.  4486.  A  blU  to  protect  the  pubUc 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  amend  certain 
labeling  provisions  of  the  food,  drug,  and 
cosmetic  chapters  to  assure  adequate  infor- 
mation for  consumers,  including  cautionary 
labeling  of  articles  where  needed  to  prevent 
accidental  Injury;  prohibit  worthless  ingredi- 
ents in  special  dietary  foods;  require  new 
therapeutic  devices  to  be  shown  safe  and 
efficacious  before  they  are  marketed  commer- 
cially; require  aU  antibiotics  to  be  certified; 
provide  for  the  certlEcation  of  certain  other 
drugs;  require  records  and  reports  bearing  on 
drug  safety;  limit  the  distribution  of  sample 
drugs;  require  cosmetics  to  be  shown  safe 
before  they  are  marketed  commercially; 
clarify  and  strengthen  existing  Inspection 
authority;  make  additional  provisions  of  the 
act  applicable  to  carriers;  provide  for  admin- 
istrative subpenas;  provide  for  strengthening 
and  facilitating  mutual  cooperation  and 
assistance,  including  training  of  personnel. 
In  the  administration  of  that  act  and  of 
related  State  and  local  laws;  prohibit  the 
use  of  carcinogenic  color  additives  In  ani- 
mal feeds;  safeguard  the  health  of  children 
by  banning  sweetened  or  flavored  aspirin 
from  conunerce;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr,  KING  of  California: 
HJl.  4487.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred  in    pursuing   courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   KLUCZYNSKI: 
HJl.  4488.  A   biU   to   amend   the   Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Commit* 
tee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
HJl.  4489.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  so   as  to   remove   the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  In- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn  whUe 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  LANGEN: 
HJl.  4490.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  4491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  so  as  to  aUow  an 
additional  income  tax  exemption  for  a  de- 
pendent who  is  mentaUy  retarded;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
HJl.  4492.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  acquisition  of  certain  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Wasatch  National  Foreet 
in  the  State  of  Utah  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  4493.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  admin- 
istrative responslbUlty  for  the  operation  of 
Washington  National  Airport  and  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation   to    a   Washington   Airports 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  4494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  expenses 
incurred  in  providing  higher  education;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MacOREOOR: 
HJl.  4495.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  proto- 
type construction  of  a  commercial  supersonic 
transport  airplane,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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H.R.  4496.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  village 
of  Brooklyn  Center,  Minn.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
HJl.  4497.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployeee  of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  xinder  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
dUablllty  insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HJl.  4498.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
provisions  of  Public  Law  815,  8lBt  Congress, 
relating  to  school  construction  In  federally 
Impacted  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

UJR.  4499.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  loan  and  grant  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the  construction  of 
the  Kokee  Water  project,  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insulsir  ASalrs. 
By  ISx.  vaZE: 
HJl.  4500.  A  bin  to  provide  that  where  the 
entitlement  of  a  veteran,  widow,  or  child  to 
a  pension  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
U  based  upon  the  veteran's  having  served  in 
World  War  I,  the  beneficiary  shall  If  other- 
wise eUglble  have  the  right  to  elect  payment 
of  pension  under  either  the  provisions  of 
title  38  as  In  eSect  on  June  30,  1960,  or  as 
amended  by  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of 
1969.  whichever  provides  the  greater  bene- 
fit; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
HJl.  4501.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of   1966;    to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  4602.  A  bUl  to  prevent  vessels  built 
or  rebuilt  outside  of  the  United  States  or 
docimiented  under  foreign  registry  from  car- 
rying cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  4603.  A  blU  to  amend  section  209  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  so  as  to  re- 
qiilre  authorization  of  f\md8  for  certain  pro- 
grams of  the  Maritime  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
KBhertes.  „    -  ^^ 

HJl.  4604.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  4505.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  In  cooperation  with  the 
States,  to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  restore. 
and  make  accessible  estuarine  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  are  valuable  for  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishing,  wlldUfe  conservation,  recre- 
ation, and  scenic  beauty,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  4506.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  remove  certain  abandoned 
ships  from  the  Potomac  River;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

HJl  4507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aUow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  faclUtles  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  poUutton,  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  6  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
HJl.  4508.  A  bill   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1964   to   allow    a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  4609.  A  bUl  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  4510.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  reduction  In 
annuity  when  the  potential  survivor-annui- 
tant predeceases  the  retired  employee,  and 
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for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service.       j 
By  Mr.  OLSEN:         1 
HJl.  4511.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certeln  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  for  veterans  of  service 
after  January  31.  1955.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  4512.  A  bill  to  permit  the  transporta- 
tion of  merchandise  between  the  continental 
United  States  and  Alaska  to  be  carried  aboard 
vessels  of  the  British  Columbia  ferry  system 
for  part  of  such  transportation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  4513.  A   bin   to   amend  the  antitrust 
laws  to  provide  that  the  refusal  of  nonprofit 
blood  banks  and  of  hospitals  and  physicians 
to  obtain  blood  and  blood  plasma  from  other 
blood  banks  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  acts 
m  restraint  of  trade,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona : 
H.R.  4614.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Oommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
HJl.  4515.  A  bill   to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1967  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  and  military  construction  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.4516.  A  bUl  to  incorporate  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBU3H: 
H.R.  4517.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  service  of  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
Involving  armed  conflict  shall  be  considered 
wartime  service  for  the  purposes  of  granting 
benefits  to  veterans  and  their  dependents 
\mder  that  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

ByMr.ROUSH: 
H.R.  4518.  A  bin  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  4519.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Academy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SHRIVER: 
HJl.  4520.  A   bill   to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  Incen- 
tive tax  credit  aUowable  with  respect  to  faclU- 
tles to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  such  facilities, 
and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  such  faciUUes  within  a  period 
of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HJl.  4521.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  special  pen- 
sion for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their 
widows;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  4522.  A   bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    195*    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  Of  Texas : 
H.R.  4523.A  bill  to  amend  section  1035  of 
tltie  10  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
permit  spouses  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  missing  In  action  or  the  cap- 
tives of  hostile  or  enemy  forces  to  make  de- 
posits  in   accounts   established    under   that 
section;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TEINZER: 
HJl.    4524.  A  bUl  far  the  education  and 


training  of  the  handicapped;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  4525.  A   bin    to   regulate   Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERUN: 
H.R.  4526.  A  blU  to  increase  to  5  years  the 
maximum  term  for  which  broadcasting  sta- 
tion licenses  may  be  granted;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  4527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  improve  and  expand  the  authority  to 
conduct   or   assist   research   relating  to  air 
pollutants,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
regional  air  quality  commissions,  to  author- 
ize establishment  of  standards  appUcable  to 
emissions   from   establishments   engaged  In 
certain  types  of  Industry,  to  assist  In  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  State  programs 
lor  annual  Inspections  of  automobUe  emis- 
sion control  devices,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  4528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  more  effective  prevention, 
control,    and    abatement    of    air    pollution 
through  the  establishment  of  air  regions  and 
standards  applicable  thereto;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
HJl.  4529.  A   bUl   to   regulate   Imports  ot 
mUk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
HR.  4530.  A   bUl   to   amend   the   act  of 
December  22.  1928.  relating  to  the  Issuance 
of  patents  for  lands  held  under  color  of  title, 
to  liberalize  the  requirements  for  the  con- 
veyance  of  the  mineral  estate,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs.  

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HR.4531.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  kej 
positions  and  Increase  salaries  In  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  BERRT: 
H  J  Res.  243.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  authorize 
Congress  to  limit  the  power  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  determine  that  statutes 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
H.J.  Res.  244.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H  J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  concerning  a 
national  education  policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H  J.  Res.  248.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  247.  Joint    resolution    requesting 
the   President   to    Instruct   the   Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United    Nations    to    request    the    Security 
CouncU  without  delay  to  convene  the  Arao 
States  and  the  State  of  Israel  and  other  in- 
terested nations  In  a  peace  conference;  to 
the  Conmxlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.J.  Res.  248.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States    to    Issue    annually    a   proclamation 
designating    June    as    Amyotrophic    Latena 
Sclerosis  Month;    to  the  Committee  on  tne 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.J.  Res.  249.  Joint  resolution  concerning  a 
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national  education  policy;  to  the  Coounlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

ByMr.  NIX: 
H.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  to  authorlsse 
the  President  to  designate  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
as  the  site  of  a  world's  fair  commemorating 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  251.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  third  Sunday  of  June  as  Father's  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 

H.J.  Res.  252.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SOHWEIKJSR: 

H.J.  Res.  253.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  119.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  U.S.  military  personnel  held  captive 
m  Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.  Con,  Res.  120.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  early  appropriations  for  Federal  edu- 
cational  programs;    to   the    Committee   on 
Rules. 

ByMr.  ABBITT: 

H.  Res.  201.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  resignation 

of  the  present  Commissioner  of  Education; 

to  the  Conmiittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee : 
H.  Res.  202.  Resolution    to   provide    fvmds 
for  the  study  and  Investigation  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  53;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration. 

ByMr.  FALLON: 
H.  Res.  203.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  conduct  stud- 
ies and  Investigations  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  committee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.  Res.  204.  Resolution   creating   a   Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  Res.  205.  Resolution  relating  to  nonpro- 
llferation  of  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

My  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.  Res.  206.  Resolution  to  provide  for  an 
additional  Intern  for  congressional  offices;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HH.  4532.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jacob 
Wagner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  4633.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Car- 
mellna  Colabello;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  4534.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mary 
Bemadette  Llnehan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

HR. 4535.  A   bUl    for   the   reUef   of   Mrs. 
Calogera  CaroUo  and  Raffaela  Carollo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  4536.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jad- 
wlga  (Ita)  Lapldes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  4537.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Chandrasekarapuram  Narayanan;  his  wife, 
lamuna  Narayanan;  and  their  three  chil- 
dren, ManoJ  Narayanan,  Vlnodh  Narayanan, 


and  Pramllla  Narayanan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4538.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
E.  Yannakakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 

H.R.  4539.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 
de  Jesus  Castaneda;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4540.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Frank 
Pedroso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4541.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Gulllermo  Tudela;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  4542.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rachel 
Ben-Shalom  and  Judith  Ben-Shalom;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PINO: 

HJl.  4543.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  on  the  claims  of  Lawrence 
Nestor  against  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olovanna 
Ingul   Dallara;    to   the   Committee  on   the 

Judiciary.        

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  4545.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Drs.  Cyriis 
and  Zahra  Ilkanlpour;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

HJl.  4546.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Taeko 
(Natale  Anthony)  Lauritano;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

H.R.4647.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Amelia 
S.  Landas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

HJl.  4648.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Man- 
nig  Keshkeklan  and  Miss  Shoushlg  Kesh- 
kekian;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

HJl.  4649.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nam  Sook 
Park  and  Mee  Soo  Kim  Park;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 

HJl.  4550.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Kazuo 
Ochl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 

HJl.  4661.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Raquel 
Falnszteln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  4552.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  B.  Matu- 
sow  &  Son;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts; 

HJl.  4553.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gllan 
Tehranchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

HJl.  4554.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Vlnelda  Anderson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  4565.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Blzzarro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4566.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Croce;  to  the  Commltteee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4557.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
Croce;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4558.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Paul  Luclen  Fontaine;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4559.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nobuyoebl 
Higashi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4560.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Norrls 
Nosworthy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  4561.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Alda 
Paternoster;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4562.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Manuel  Valverde-Bracamonte.  his  wife,  Car- 
men T.  Rodriquez  de  Valverde,  and  their  chil- 
dren, Victor  Eddie  Valverde  Rodriquez  and 
Angel  Fernando  Valverde  Rodriquez;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4563.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ng  Hung 
Shing  (also  known  as  Ng  See  Pan);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  4564.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Enrico 
Solari  and  his  wife,  Maria  Solart,  and  their 
children,  Enrica  Grazla  and  Mirena  Solari; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4566.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Raphael  J.  Ho  Tal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  4566.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mary  F. 
Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4567.  A   bUl   for   the   reUef   of   Janis 
Zalcmanls,   Gertrude  Jansons,  Lorena  Jan- 
sons  Mvuphy,  and  Asja  Jansons  Liders;   to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  4668.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Nicholas 
Nlkolopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  4569.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Stefanos 
Papadopoulos;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  4570.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Zroubavel 
Beth  Yacob;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  4571.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Pham  Thl 
Ly  (also  known  as  Mrs.  Hal-Llnh  Tran);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  4572.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Mar- 
ciano  C.  Visaya;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  February  1, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Arthur  E.  Paterson,  Connecticut 
Conference  of  Congregational  Ministers, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  at  this  beginning  of  a 
legislative  day  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
abiding  sense  of  Thy  reality. 

We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  art  ever 
ready  to  reveal  to  us  the  way  that  is  right, 
in  Thine  eyes,  day  by  day,  though  we  be 
faced  by  a  confusion  of  responsibilities 
in  hiunan  affairs. 

We  know  Thou  art  ready  to  show  us 
Thy  way.  Yet  we  know  that  we  must  ask 
Thee,  in  all  humility,  for  that  guidance. 
This  we  do  now  ask,  on  behalf  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  behalf 
of  the  executive  department,  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  and  the  Judlciwry.  We  ask 
this  humbly  and  individually,  each  one. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  duty  of  making 
decisions  upon  this  floor  and  in  commit- 
tee and  hearing  room.  Yet,  in  our  deci- 
sions, even  in  our  differences,  help  us  to 
remember  that  we  must  be  charitable. 

Inspire  us  to  base  our  legislative  du- 
ties here  upon  genuine  love  for  fellow 
man,  rather  than  upon  force  and  might. 
Grant  that  In  doing  so  we  show  forth 
Thy  sovereignty. 

We  now  turn  to  the  specific  problems 
of  the  hour. 

May  all  that  is  said  and  done  accord 
with  Thy  purpose  and  plan. 

"Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done." 

Through  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
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Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
January  31,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resvuned 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  fol- 
lowing committee  and  subcommittee  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Economic 
Development  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD AT  CONCLUSION  OF  THE 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  20  minutes  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  foUow'Jig  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  6.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  ot  additional  copies 
of  a  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
print  entitled  "The  Federal  System  aa  Seen 
by  Federal  Aid  Officials"  (Rept.  No.  8); 

S.  Res.  21.  Resolution  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Finance  (Rept. 
No.  11); 

S.  Res.  27.  Resolution  to  consider  matters 
pertaining  to  Federal  charters,  holidays,  and 
celebrations  (Rept.  No.  12); 

S.  Res.  31.  Resolution  to  investigate  crimi- 
nal laws  and  procedures  (Rept.  No.  13 ) ; 

S.  Res.  32.  Resolution  to  study  matters  per- 
taining to  immigration  and  naturalization 
(Rept.  No.  14) ; 

S.  Res.  36.  Resolution  to  Investigate  na- 
tional penitentiaries  (Rept.  No.  18); 

S.  Res.  37.  Resolution  to  examine  and  re- 
view the  administration  of  the  Patent  Office 
(Rept.  No.  15); 

S.  Res.  39.  Resolution  to  study  revision  and 
codification  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  (Rept.  No.  19); 

S.  Res.  51.  Resolution  t©  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  (Rept.  No.  16) ; 

S.  Res.  52.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Patent  System  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  (Rept.  No.  8) ; 

S.  Res.  54.  Resolution  to  study  certain  as- 
pects of  national  security  and  International 
operations  (Rept.  No.  20); 

S.  Res.  56.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  to  make  a 
complete  study  of  the  problems  of  small  and 
Independent  businesses  (Rept.  No.  21); 

S.  Res.  70.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  report  of  the  highway  beauti- 
flcatlon  program  as  a  Senate  document  (Rept. 
No.  10);  and 

S.  Res.  71.  Resolution  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  Committet  on  Armed  Services 
for  making  certain  studies  (Rept.  No.  17). 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Nazzaro  to  be  a 
general. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  President  will  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation. 


(2)  corrupt  practices; 

(3)  contested  elections; 

(4)  credentials  and  quaUficatlons; 

(5)  Federal  elections  generally,  and 

(6)  Presidential  succession. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  and 
Janxiary  31,  1968,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  high- 
est gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee; 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilize  the  relmbursals  services, 
Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  conunlttee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $105.- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  STUDY  OF 
FEDERAL  ELECTION  LAWS  AND 
RELATED  MATTER— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  22) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  77)  authorizing  a  study  of  Fed- 
eral election  laws  and  related  matters, 
and  submitted  a  report  thereon;  which 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on 
the  calendar,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  77 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  Its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  ftnd  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  the  election  of  the  President,  Vice 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress; 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  A  STUDY  OP 
THE  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE   (S.    REPT.    NO.    23) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  78)  authorizing  a  study  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
submitted  a  report  thereon;  which  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  78 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  inclusive,  is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  if  more 
than  one  counsel  is  employed,  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  relmbmsable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $67,- 
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000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ACTTVmES 
OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 

TIONS"—REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE   (S.  REPT.   NO.  24) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  submitted  a 
report  entitled  "Activities  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations," 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  782.  A  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Association; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 

8.783.  A  blU  tat  the  relief  of  certain 
claimants;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

8. 784.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Reynaldo 
C.  Soriano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

8.785.  A  bin  to  amehd  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
transportation  and  shipment  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  of  alligators  and  alli- 
gator hides  taken  In  violation  of  Federal  or 
State  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smatrers  when  he 
Introduced   the    above    blU,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

8.786.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  income  tax 
credit  for  contributions  made  by  individuals 
to  the  National  and  State  committees  of 
political  parties,  and  to  repeal  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cotton)  : 

8. 787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  related  provisions  of  law  to  extend 
boepltal  Insxirance  benefits  to  persons  pres- 
ently not  insured  therefor,  to  Increase  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits payable  under  title  n  of  such  act,  to 
provide  minimum  benefits  to  persons  who, 
at  age  65,  are  not  Insured  for  benefits  under 
such  title,  to  Increase  the  amount  of  Income 
individuals  may  earn  without  suffering  de- 
ductions from  benefits  payable  under  such 
title,  and  otherwise  to  Improve  the  social 
security  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Protjty  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mttb- 
PHT,  and  Mr.  Prouty)  : 

5.788.  A  bill  to  prohibit  arbitrary  dls- 
crimlnation  in  employment  on  accotint  of 
age,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javrrs  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  wtis  ordered  to  be 
l»ld  at  the  desk  imtU  February  8.  1967.  for 
additional  cosponsora.) 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
8. 789.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Ernest  R. 
Robinson;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  Mr.  Caslson,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr. 
Grttening,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Hol- 
land) : 
S.  790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  In  order  to  allow  an  option  In  the  adop- 
tion of  advanced  time  In  certain  cases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  791.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  that  an 
employee  covered  by  such  section  shall  be 
entitled  to  pay  differential  authorized  there- 
under for  any  period  In  which  he  performs 
duty  in  a  combat  zone:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fong  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 

By     Mr.     PONG     (for     hlmseU,     Mr. 
Inotjye,     Mr.     Babtlett,     and     Mr. 
Gbtteninc)  : 
S.  792.  A  biU  to   amend   title  38   of   the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
quirements  for    the   furnishing   of    nursing 
home  care  in  the  case  of  veterans  hospital- 
ized   by    the    Veterans'    Administration    in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  or  the  Philippines;   to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  793.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Alabama  Space  Science  Exhibit  Com- 
mission;    to    the     Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aixott,  Mr.  BREWSTER,  Mr.  Bbooke, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Carl- 
son, Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Pong, 
Mr.  INOUTE,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Montoya, 
Mr.  MusKiz,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Proutt,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  lii.  Scott, 
Mr.  Smathees,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGs,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  Dirksen)  : 
S.  794.  A  bill  making  Coliunbus  Day  a 
legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Boogs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    HANSEN    (for    himself,    ISi. 
HRT7SKA,   Mr.   Citrtis.   and   Mr.   Mc- 
Gee)  : 
S.  795.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Upper  Nio- 
brara River  compact  between  the  States  of 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  18,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Met- 
calf, Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  BuRDicK.  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy) : 
S.  796.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  tax  status  of 
American  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGee  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(NOTE. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  8,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 


By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  797.  A  blU  to  provide  for  payment  of 
siu-vlvor  annuities  to  the  widows  of  certain 
former  Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Scott)  : 

S.  798.  A  blU  to  provide  compensation  to 
survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  ofllcen 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


STUDY  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  OP 
PRESENT  LAW  RELATING  TO 
RESTRICTIVE  TRADE  PRACTICES 
IMPOSED  BY  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRIES 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey)  submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  75)  to  authorize  a 
study  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  with  respect  to  the  effective- 
ness of  present  law  in  protecting  U.S. 
trade  and  business  against  restric- 
tive trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered 
or  imposed  by  foreign  countries  against 
other  countries  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  hetuling.) 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT  THE  lOTH 
ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  STA- 
TUS OF  THE  COLORADO  RIVER 
STORAGE  PROJECT  AND  PARTIC- 
IPATING PROJECTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  76)  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  Senate  document  of  the  lOtli 
Annual  Report  on  the  Status  of  the  Col- 
orado River  Storage  Project  and  Partici- 
pating Projects,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  A  STUDY  OP 
FEDERAL  ELECTION  LAWS  AND 
RELATED  MATTERS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  77)  authorizing  a  study  of  Federal 
election  laws  and  related  matters,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  A  STUDY  OP 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
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original  resolution  (S.  Res.  78)  author- 
izing a  study  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  n.S.  Senate,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 


PROHIBITION  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  SHIPMENT  IN  INTER- 
STATE OR  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
OP  ALLIGATORS  AND  ALLIGATOR 
HIDES  TAKEN  IN  VIOLATION  OP 
FEDERAL  OR  STATE  LAWS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  protection  for  the  Ameri- 
can alligator.  This  unusual  specimen  of 
wildlife  is  in  serious  danger  of  becoming 
extinct.  My  bill  would  make  it  illegal  to 
transport  raw  or  treated  alligator  hides 
across  State  lines  and  prohibit  interstate 
transportation  of  consimier  goods  man- 
ufactured from  hides  or  parts  of  hides 
which  were  taken  In  violation  of  existing 
State  or  Inderal  statutes.  Transporta- 
tion of  live  alligators  across  State  lines 
would  also  be  barred  except  by  special 
permit. 

Mr.  President,  another  sad  tale  of  wan- 
ton destruction  of  our  American  wildlife 
is  unfolding.  This  time  it  deals  with  the 
American  alligator.  As  was  done  100 
years  ago  with  the  American  bison  and 
again  when  egrets  were  being  slaughtered 
by  the  thousands  for  their  plumage,  in- 
discriminate and  greedy  hunters  are  de- 
stroying a  rare  form  of  wildlife  without 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  species. 

Once  prevalent  in  the  Southern  United 
States  from  North  Carolina  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  from  Arkansas  to  my  own 
State  of  Florida,  the  American  alligator 
is  disappearing  from  its  habitat.  The 
threat  to  the  alligator  is  double  barreled. 
Expanding  civilization,  with  its  drainage 
and  development  projects,  is  crowding 
the  alligator  out  and  destroying  his 
swampland  home.  But  by  far  the  great- 
est threat  is  the  poacher  who  pursues  the 
alligator  into  his  few  remaining  refuges. 
Spurred  on  by  personal  greed  and  the 
lure  of  quick  profits,  these  hunters  are 
slaughtering  thousands  of  alligators  each 
year,  in  violation  of  State  and  Federal 
laws.  Trade  in  illegal  skins  is  estimated 
at  $1  million  a  year  In  the  Miami  mar- 
kets alone,  and  prime  alligator  hides 
bring  up  to  $6  a  linear  foot  from  dealers 
who  do  not  question  their  origin.  A  fin- 
ished alligator  suitcase  will  sell  for 
amoimts  as  high  as  $1,000,  and  men's 
alligator  shoes  retail  at  $70  and  up. 
Thus,  we  see  the  vogue  for  products  made 
from  alligator  hide  has  made  the  slaugh- 
tering of  these  reptiles  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness. 

The  National  Park  Service  informs  me 
that  despite  enforcement  efforts,  poach- 
ers using  the  most  modem  mechanized 
equipment,  last  year  managed  to  kill  over 
1.000  gators  in  the  Everglades  National 
Park  alone.  Not  even  the  sanctuary  of 
a  national  park  is  able  to  stop  the  ever- 
dollar-hungry  poacher.  The  number  of 
alligators  taken  from  Louisiana  swamps 
and  rivers  is  estimated  at  between  15,000 


and  30,000  per  year.  Only  a  few  years 
ago.  hunters  were  taking  up  to  10,000  a 
year  from  the  Shark  River  area  in  Flor- 
ida. Recent  surveys  by  rangers  show 
that  in  less  than  a  decade  the  popula- 
tion of  known  "gator  pools"  has  been  re- 
duced by  as  much  as  three-fourths  in  the 
areas  I  have  mentioned. 

The  American  alligator,  along  with  the 
crocodile,  cayman,  and  Old  World  gavial, 
is  one  of  the  few  remaining  links  with 
the  prehistoric  world.  A  survivor  of  the 
age  of  reptiles,  the  alligator  is  a  "living 
fossil"  and  presents  a  rare  opportunity  to 
our  citizens  to  see  life  as  it  existed  200 
million  years  ago.  A  museum  for  fossils 
and  stuffed  animals  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  chance  to  observe  these  prehis- 
toric reptiles  in  their  natural  environ- 
ment. 

Besides  historic  significance,  the  alli- 
gator, unlike  those  wlio  would  extermi- 
nate him  for  personal  profit,  is  valuable 
as  a  "conservationist."  Alligators  con- 
siderably affect  the  areas  in  which  they 
live.  Gator  pools  provide  a  source  of 
water  for  rabbits,  deer,  fish,  and  turtles 
during  droughts,  thus  insuring  survival 
of  these  species  in  the  area.  Mounds  of 
earth  dredged  up  around  these  same 
pools  provide  areas  for  new  vegetation,  as 
well  as  nesting  and  breeding  places  for 
other  swamp  wildlife.  The  movement  of 
alligators  through  swamp  areas  opens 
channels  in  the  vegetation  and  he  de- 
vours predators  such  as  rattlesnakes  and 
garfish.  Thus,  the  daily  activities  of  the 
alligator  help  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
nature,  making  him  a  conservationist  in 
his  own  environment. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  published  in  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  magazine,  issue  of 
January  1967,  entitled  "Alligators- 
Dragons  in  Distress."  The  article  was 
written  by  Dr.  Archie  Carr,  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  and  a  rec- 
ognized authority  on  reptiles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alligators:  Dragons  m  Distress 
(By  Arctile  Carr,  Ph.  D.) 

I  first  beard  the  voice  <tf  the  alligator  long 
ago  In  a  cypress  swamp  at  the  edge  of  the 
"Big  Scrub,"  a  sand-pine  area  near  the  St. 
Johns  River  In  Florida.  Suddenly,  above  the 
clamor  of  the  frogs,  a  hetvy,  rhythmic  rum- 
bling sounded  In  the  distant  dark.  I  was 
newly  arrived  In  Florida  and  had  never  heard 
a  sound  like  that  before. 

The  night  was  clear,  so  U  couldnt  be  thun- 
der, and  for  a  moment  1  ttiougbt  it  might  be 
somebody  dynamiting  fl«h.  But  then  the 
sound  rumbled  In  again,  and  I  realized  it  was 
an  alligator  bellowing.  Two  others  Joined 
the  first,  and  the  ponderous,  pulsing  chorus, 
half  sound,  half  shaking  of  the  earth,  seemed 
to  rock  the  whole  swamp. 

Today  no  aUlgators  bellow  In  that  tract  of 
swampland.  The  frogs  are  quiet  there  too, 
and  the  cypresses  are  long  since  lumber. 
However,  a  few  places  remain  where  the  old 
song  can  still  be  heard,  and  I,  for  one,  seek 
them  out  at  every  opportunity. 

The  roar  of  the  alligator  rolling  out  of  the 
mist  of  April  marshes,  is  one  of  the  great  ani- 
mal soimds  of  the  world.  It  Is  a  song  200 
million  years  old,  an  echo  of  the  Age  of  Rep- 
tiles, when  cold-blooded  creatures  ruled  the 
earth.  But  now  the  Incredible  voice  Is  falling 
Silent,  and  the  needless  loss  will  not  sit  well 
with  our  descendants. 


Two  things  have  happened  to  accelerate  the 
alligator's  decline.  One  is  the  recent  fantas- 
tic rise  in  the  price  of  hides  and  resulting 
increase  in  illegal  hunting.  The  other  is  the 
destruction  of  habitat  by  drainage  and  devel- 
opment projects. 

FAMILY    OATOB   COMES   OP   AGE 

The  plight  of  alligators,  and  of  people  who 
live  in  alligator  country,  is  epitomized  by 
my  own  family's  experiences  with  the  alliga- 
tor In  our  pond  near  Mlcanopy,  Florida. 

The  family  alligator  is  going  on  ten  years 
old.  She  measures  about  eight  feet,  and  we 
have  known  her  since  she  was  two  feet  long. 
We  have  watched  her  grow  up  and  drive  off 
the  other  alligators,  start  catching  turtles, 
and  half  choke  to  death  on  six  mallards  we 
had  hopefully  put  on  the  pond. 

One  day  at  dawn  she  made  us  proud  when 
she  bellowed  for  the  first  time.  Soon  an- 
other big  alligator  turned  up,  and  for  a 
while  the  two  of  them  circled  and  dashed 
about,  making  waves  and  throwing  foam 
and  scaring  the  galUnules  into  worried 
flight.  Later  we  found  her  nest  on  the  far 
shore  of  the  pond.  Forty-two  little  gators 
came  out  of  It. 

The  pond  was  only  eight  acres  In  wet 
periods,  and  during  every  dry  spell  it  shrank. 
In  those  times  the  fauna  was  concentrated, 
and  the  alligator  ate  furiously.  We  could 
hear  her  cracking  turtles  from  clear  up  In 
our  living  room. 

Then  the  pond  would  flood  again  and 
dilute  the  already  reduced  remnants  of  the 
turtle,  bullfrog,  and  marsh-rabbit  popula- 
tions. The  sulphur-bellied  frogs  that  live 
out  in  the  pond  and  the  big  bullfrogs  that 
bellow  under  the  button-bushes  around  the 
edge  became  few  and  quiet. 

By  this  time  the  alligator  was  so  hungry 
that  she  broke  into  the  strong  cage  we  had 
built  for  a  new  fiock  of  mallards  and  ate 
two  of  them.  Even  the  little  alligators  dis- 
appeared. My  wife  charitably  suggested  that 
they  went  away  through  the  woods,  but  I 
can't  help  thinking  their  mother  ate  them. 

So  living  with  our  alligator  has  become  a 
problem.  She  Is  still  out  there  In  the  pcnd 
and  she  Is  a  nuisance — but  a  very  exciting 
one. 

In  fact,  the  alligator  Is  a  pretty  exciting 
kind  of  antmal.  It  and  its  relatives — the 
crocodiles,  the  tropical  American  caymans, 
and  the  Old  World  gavlals — are  the  only  sur- 
viving members  of  the  Ruling  Reptiles,  the 
main  stem  of  the  reptile  tree  that  produced 
the  dinosaurs  and  the  flying  pterosaurs. 

There  are  two  species  of  alligators:  the 
familiar  Alligator  missiaaippiensis,  ranging 
from  North  Carolina  to  the  Rio  Grande  and 
up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Arkansas  (map, 
I>age  136),  and  Alligator  sinensis,  which  lives 
in  China,  confined  to  the  Inhospitable 
marshes  of  the  Yangtze  Delta. 

A  great  many  features  set  the  alligator  and 
Its  relatives  apart  from  other  reptiles.  One 
is  the  spectacular  voice.  Another  Is  the  care 
the  female  bestows  on  the  neet  and  young. 
Most  reptUes  are  pretty  casual  about  pa- 
rental obUgatlons;  Instead  of  guarding  their 
eggs,  they  lay  them  and  leave  them. 

I  personally  fell  afoul  of  the  maternal  in- 
stinct of  the  alligator  one  June  day  when 
I  blundered  into  a  den  pool  while  hunting 
nests  of  the  round-tailed  muskrat  in  north- 
ern Florida.  The  old  alligator  came  foam- 
ing over  from  out  of  the  grass  at  the  far 
side.  I  fell  over  backward  in  the  mud  trying 
to  retreat  up  the  bank.  Fortunately  she 
made  no  move  to  follow  me  out  of  the  pool. 

TOBACCO     CAN    BECOMES    "GRIZZLED    STONZ" 

AUlgators  grow  a  litle  more  than  a  foot  a 
year.  Both  sexes  reach  maturity  when  they 
are  five  years  old  and  about  six  feet  long. 
Prom  there  on,  the  growth  rate  of  the  male  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  female.  The  re- 
sulting disparity  in  size  gives  the  only  visi- 
ble clue  as  to  which  Is  which.  In  the  old 
days  alligators  reached  lengths  of  19  f"*- 
Today  males  rarely  exceed  12  feet,  females  8. 


The  food  of  the  alligator  Is  anything  It  can 
outswim  or  ambush  and  overpower,  pieced 
out  by  dead  animals  It  finds.  I  once  cut  open 
a  big  gator  that  had  been  polntlessly  shot 
by  a  duck  hunter  near  my  home  In  Florida. 
In  Its  stomach  I  found,  besides  some  garfish 
scales  and  a  few  feathers,  three  smoothly 
rounded  pieces  of  pine  wood,  a  fishing  sinker, 
and  a  crumbled  Prince  Albert  tobacco  can. 
Such  odd  objects  are  not  proof  of  fooUsh 
feeding  by  the  alligator.  They  are  token  In 
as  "gizzard  stones,"  to  help  grmd  the  coarse 
food  the  gator  eats.  Where  duck  hunting  Is 
heavy,  alligators  are  often  found  with  shot- 
gun shell  casings  in  their  stomachs. 

Because  of  their  great  size,  heavy  armor, 
and  frightful  biting  power,  mature  alUgators 
are  immune  to  attack  by  any  predator  in 
their  geographic  range  except  man.  The 
eight-inch  babies,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
relished  by  many  other  creatures.  Otters, 
raccoons,  herons,  snapping  turtles,  fish,  wa- 
ter snakes — all  are  avid  eaters  of  little  alliga- 
tors. If  It  were  not  for  the  asylum  of  the 
den  pool  and  their  mothers'  vigilance,  little 
alligators  could  not  possibly  survive  in  num- 
bers great  enough  to  keep  the  race  alive. 

Adult  alligators  have  a  strong  sense  of  ter- 
ritory. Zoologist  Robert  H.  Chabreck  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Department 
analyzed  movements  based  upon  studies  of 
2.024  alligators  that  were  tagged  and  released 
between  1959  and  1965.  He  found  that,  after 
spending  the  first  18  months  of  their  lives 
in  or  near  the  mother's  den  pool,  the  young 
leave  home  and  start  traveling.  They  retoln 
their  wanderlust  untu  they  mature. 

Once  the  young  are  grown,  they  make  dens 
oi  their  own  and  presumably  defend  their 
territory  from  encroachment  by  fellow  alli- 
gators of  either  sex.  The  territory  of  the 
bulls  Is  greater  than  that  of  the  females, 
especially  in  the  spring  months,  when  they 
wander  in  search  of  mates  or  strike  out  to 
Join  females  that  have  answered  their  am- 
orous bellowing.  It  is  then  that  alligators 
show  up  on  Florida  highways  or  In  the  yards 
of  suburban  homes. 

Besides  their  regular  seasonal  movements, 
alligators  travel  about  to  avoid  drought,  ab- 
normally high  water  levels,  or  other  drastic 
changes  In  their  habitat.  They  also  congre- 
gate wherever  any  unusual  feeding  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  It  is  this  tendency 
that  makes  It  dangerous  to  feed  alligators 
regularly  in  public  places.  The  feeding 
draws  unnaturally  heavy  numbers  of  alliga- 
tors, and  at  the  same  time  gives  them  the 
Idea  that  anything  that  falls  into  the 
water — pets  and  people  Included — is  meant 
lor  them  to  eat. 

Only  four  months  ago  I  saw  a  dramatic 
example  of  the  bad  effects  of  feeding  big 
alligators  when  one  ate  a  dachshund  while 
we  watched  helplessly  from  the  living  room 
of  my  brother's  home  on  a  northern  norida 
lake.  In  this  case  the  alligator  was  almost 
certainly  one  of  several  big  ones  that  had 
been  regularly  fed  at  a  lakeside  cocktail 
lounge. 

ITNKNOWN    INSTINCT   CDIDES   OATOBS   HOME 

One  of  the  most  surprising  results  of  Rob- 
ert Chabreck's  tagging  study  was  the  revela- 
tion of  a  strong  homing  urge  and  capability 
in  the  alligators  he  worked  with.  One  made 
a  homing  trip  of  eight  miles  in  three  weeks, 
Irom  a  point  to  which  it  had  been  trans- 
ported In  a  closed  box.  Another  was  found 
back  in  Its  home  lake  four  years  after  having 
been  released  In  a  place  12  miles  away.  Still 
another  made  a  homing  return  of  20  miles. 
This  may  not  seem  Impressive  when  com- 
pared with  the  long-distance  homing  of 
pigeons,  but  It  is  an  extraordinary  perform- 
ance for  a  creature  that  normally  stays 
within  half  a  mile  of  its  den.  The  guidance 
niechanlsms  used  In  Its  homing  feats  are 
wholly  unknown. 

All  animals  to  some  degree  affect  the  land- 
scape they  live  In.    The  alligator  does  so  to  a 


greater  extent  than  most.  Its  habit  of  con- 
trolling Its  environment  is  part  of  the  special 
resUience  which  has  allowed  the  species  to 
live  through  the  ages.  To  an  alligator,  home 
Is  a  nest,  a  "gator  hole"  or  pool,  a  cavelike 
den,  and  a  system  of  trails.  All  aSect  the 
look  of  the  landscape. 

Individual  alligators  live  a  long  time  in  one 
place,  and  because  some  dens  i>ass  from  one 
generation  to  the  next,  the  eSect  on  marsh 
topography  can  be  considerable.  Some  gator 
holes  come  to  be  fianked  by  spoil  banks  of 
material  dredged  from  the  pool  or  excavated 
from  the  den.  On  these  piles,  plants  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  sxurounding  area  take 
root.  Little  Islands  with  sedges,  grasses,  and 
even  trees  often  stond  beside  old  gator  holes. 
These  Islands  have  been  made  by  the  alli- 
gator and  its  ancestors  by  heaping  up  of 
nest  piles  and  dredging  of  the  den  pool  with 
mouth  and  taU. 

Flying  over  northern  Florida  recently,  I  saw 
a  patch  of  white  in  the  middle  of  a  marsh. 
A  closer  look  revealed  dozens  of  white  herons 
nestmg  In  a  small  clump  of  willows. 

"Bound  to  be  a  gator  nest  there,"  said  the 
pilot,  and  a  moment  later  we  saw  the  alli- 
gator in  a  pool  Just  beneath  the  birds.  Those 
herons  were  the  only  ones  nestmg  on  the 
whole  wide  marsh.  They  were  there  because 
willows  had  found  foothold  on  the  spoU  pUe 
left  by  generations  of  industrious  alligators. 
The  neet  of  the  alligator  is  unique.  Most 
crocodUlans  bury  their  eggs  m  sand,  soU,  or 
trash — as  other  reptiles  do.  But  the  alligator 
nest  Is  a  mound  of  vegetotlon  and  debris,  a 
solid  and  sizable  structure  (page  135). 

When  the  nest  moimd  has  been  heaped  to  a 
height  that  suits  the  alligator — tisually  three 
or  four  feet — she  digs  a  cavity  with  her  hmd 
legs  and  lays  80  to  70  eggs.  She  covers  them 
with  vegetation  which  she  pulls  up  with  her 
mouth,  and  after  fxurther  crawling  back  and 
forth  and  fussing  with  the  mound,  she  fi- 
nally returns  to  the  water.  She  may  spend 
much  of  the  nine-week  Incubation  period 
close  by  the  nest,  repairing  the  mound  If 
storms  damage  It,  and  finally  helping  the 
young  to  get  out  of  the  nest  when  she  hears 
their  croaking. 

GATOR   HOLES  SAVE   SWAMP   CREATTTRES 

An  alligator  In  a  pond  Is  an  Infiuentlal 
member  of  the  pond  community.  His  drop- 
pings fertilize  the  water  and  contribute  to 
its  productivity.  His  comings  and  goings 
open  channels  to  the  vegetation  and  slow  the 
processes  by  which  the  pond  gives  way  to 
marsh. 

In  much  of  the  territory  alligators  live  in. 
the  normal  regimen  is  an  alternation  of  wet 
times  and  dry  times.  During  droughts  the 
alligator  holes  may  keep  the  fauna  from 
bemg  wiped  out  completely.  When  a  marsh 
goes  suddenly  dry,  most  of  the  fish,  am- 
phibians, turtles,  and  Invertebrates  suffocate 
in  the  hot  mud.  But  each  time  some  are 
saved  in  the  water-filled  alligator  holes.  Like 
a  Noah  In  reverse,  the  alligator  provides  a 
place  where  a  few  aquatic  creatures  of  every 
kind  can  survive  until  the  water  returns. 

Another  way  alligators  mold  the  lives  of 
their  fellow  creatures  is  by  providing  islands 
of  well-drained  material  in  which  other  spe- 
cies can  nest.  Last  June,  walking  along  the 
shore  of  a  lake  near  Gainesville,  Florida,  I 
came  upon  an  old  alligator  nest.  I  scratched 
Into  the  top  and  foimd  a  clutch  of  16  eggs  of 
the  big  black,  red-bellied  Nelson's  turtle. 

Although  wild  alligators  serve  as  saviors  to 
the  swamp  population,  they  themselves  are 
becoming  alarmingly  few.  Last  summer  my 
neighbor  Joe  Hare,  who  has  a  small  airplane, 
flew  me  around  Orange  Lake,  once  the  best 
alligator  lake  In  northern  Florida,  to  make  a 
census  of  alligator  nests.  We  failed  to  locate 
a  single  one. 

This  was  a  melancholy  change  in  the  big 
lake,  and  I  asked  my  old  friend  Ross  Allen, 
head  of  the  Reptile  Institute  in  SUver 
Springs,  Florida,  what  be  thought  had  caused 
It. 


"lUegal  hunting,"  Ross  said.  "With  hides 
bringing  six  dollars  a  foot,  gators  are  big 
business.  Thieves  even  stole  the  breeding 
stock  out  of  my  alligator  farm. 

"Nearly  aU  poaching  used  to  be  done  at 
night  with  a  jackllght  and  rlfie,"  Ross  said, 
"or  by  locating  dens  and  dragging  the  alliga- 
tor out  with  a  long  pole  with  a  hook  at  the 
end.  Both  methods  are  still  favored  In  big 
tracts  of  marsh  like  the  Everglades,  where 
visibility  is  good  and  a  warden  can  be  seen 
coming. 

"But  in  the  more  densely  settled  parts  of 
Florida  the  setline  is  a  major  technique  now- 
adays. It's  quiet  and  deadly,  and  the 
poacher  can  stay  out  of  sight.  He  Just  hangs 
a  big  hook  on  a  pole  stuck  In  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  and  baits  it  with  a  beef  heart  or  a 
chicken.  The  alligator  hooks  himself,  and 
the  poacher  can  go  after  him  when  he  is 
sure  the  law  is  nowhere  around." 

In  the  early  days  fantastic  numbers  of 
gators  were  killed  in  the  Everglades.  For  the 
ten-year  period  before  1891  an  estimated  2^ 
million  were  taken  In  the  State  of  Florida. 
In  the  1890's,  800  were  killed  in  a  single  lake 
In  a  year. 

It  is  bard  to  get  accurate  figures  on  the 
volume  of  illegal  tra£Bc  In  hides  today,  but 
educated  guesses  on  the  profits  from  boot- 
leg bides  marketed  In  Miami  alone  run  close 
to  a  million  dollars  annually. 

The  illegal  hunters  cruise  In  alrboats  and 
gl£ides  buggies.  Some,  in  airplanes,  search 
out  gator  holes  and  commumcate  by  radio 
with  hunters  below. 

One  of  the  biggest  remaining  reservoirs 
of  wUd  alligators  Is  Everglades  National 
Park,'  but  even  there  many  fall  victim  to 
poachers,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  hard- 
working rangers  (page  137).  Poachers  in 
motorboats  steal  across  the  park  boundaries 
by  night,  shoot  or  hook  the  alligators,  skin 
them  on  the  spot,  and  stiiff  the  csLrcasses 
down  the  dens.  If  park  rangers  catch  up 
with  their  boat,  the  poachers  quickly  dump 
the  weighted  hides  overboard. 

FASHION  CHANGE  MIGKT  SAVE  THE  SPECIES 

If  the  alUgator  Is  to  be  saved.  Its  reprieve 
may  come  from  a  change  in  fashion. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  our  beautiful 
fllmy-plimiaged  egrets  were  brought  close 
to  extinction  by  plvune  hunters.  Then, 
largely  as  a  result  of  a  campaign  by  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society,  concerned  groups 
began  to  urge  measures  to  save  the  birds. 
By  1910  the  wearing  of  plumes  had  vir- 
tually stopped.  In  1918,  mere  possession  of 
the  feathers  became  a  Federal  offense. 
Plume  hunting  ended. 

The  sEime  thing  could  happen  to  aUlgator 
poaching.  If  the  vogue  for  alligator  bags, 
belts,  and  shoes  should  pass,  the  profit  would 
go  out  of  poaching,  and  It  would  stop. 

Some  conservationists  feel  that  the  answer 
Is  Federal  legislation.  They  seek  to  amend 
the  Lacey  Act — which  forbids  taking  certain 
illegally  caught  game  across  state  Unes — to 
mclude  a  ban  on  transporting  alUgator  bides. 

RANGERS    HELP   DIG   LIFESAVING   FOOLS 

When  the  works  of  man  Interfere  with  the 
natural  rise  and  faU  of  water  levels,  real  dis- 
aster can  result.  This  has  happened  often  in 
the  Everglades  in  recent  years.  At  times  the 
water  level  fell  so  low  that  many  of  the  gator 
holes  disappeared,  and  the  alUgators  that 
crowded  together  In  thoee  that  remained 
started  eating  each  other. 

Last  year.  In  contrast,  heavy  fioodmg 
plagued  the  Everglades.  I  spent  a  mommg 
with  Ranger  Erwln  Wlnte  on  an  alrboat 
cruise  of  the  Shark  River  Valley,  seeing  for 
myself  the  effects  of  the  sudden  return  of 
water  to  drled-out  glade  land.  Ranger  Wlnte 
located  the  gator  holes  for  us.  In  fact,  he 
showed  us  two  kinds  of  boles.   One  kind  was 


•Daniel  B.  Beard  described  "WUdUfe  of 
Everglades  National  Park"  In  the  January, 
1949,  Geographic. 
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nude  by  proper  alligators.  Park  rangers  bad 
made  tbe  otber  kind  tbe  year  before,  wben 
tbe  water  wae  so  low  that  bolee  bad  to  be 
dynamited  down  to  tbe  water  table  In  order 
to  keep  tbe  alligators  and  otber  swamp  crea- 
tures alive. 

Now  tbe  trouble  was  too  mucb  water.  Tlie 
alllgatoTB  In  tbe  area  bad  nested  a  montb  or 
six  weeks  before,  wben  tbe  level  was  still  low. 
We  found  tbat  tbe  crest  of  tbe  flood  was  just 
blgb  enougb  to  bave  swamped  tbe  smaller 
nests,  made  by  tbe  younger  alligators,  killing 
tbelr  eggs.  Nests  of  tbe  bigger  females  stood 
safely  above  tbe  water. 

If  normal  water  levels  can  be  maintained, 
and  tbe  poacbers  kept  out.  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  Is  one  place  wbere  tbe  alligator 
seems  sure  to  live  on.  But  tbe  alligator  pop- 
ulation need  not  be  reduced  to  tbe  point 
wbere  it  can  survive  only  in  pens  and  pre- 
serves. We  bave  no  reason  to  fear  tbese  ani- 
mals, yet  we  are  mindlessly  pushing  them  to- 
ward oblivion,  simply  because  they  are  big 
and  muddy  and  fit  awkwardly  into  our  world. 

It  may  not  be  all  easy,  living  on  into  tbe 
future  witb  tbe  alligator.  But  by  protecting 
him,  we  will  show  tbat  we  have  the  sense  and 
soul  to  cherish  a  wild  creature  tbat  was  here 
before  any  warm-blooded  animal  walked  tbe 
earth,  and  tbat,  given  only  a  little  room, 
would  live  on  with  us  and  help  keep  up  the 
fading  color  of  our  land. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  past 
experience  has  shown  that  often  we  re- 
act too  late  with  too  little,  when  It  comes 
to  preserving  wildlife. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  we  should 
act  now  to  preserve  the  American  alliga- 
tor. For  In  so  doing,  we  will  assure  not 
only  the  continuance  of  a  rare  form  of 
life  but  we  will  also  make  it  possible  for 
future  generations  to  know  more  about 
their  land  and  Its  denizens. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS  In  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  785)  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  transportation  and  shipment  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  of  alligators 
and  alligator  hides  taken  In  violation  of 
Federal  or  State  laws,  introduced  by  Mr. 
SicATHERs,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


INCOME  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  POLITI- 
CAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  an  income  tax  credit  for 
political  contributions. 

My  bill  would  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
take  one-half  of  the  total  contribution 
to  a  political  campaign  as  a  credit  on  his 
Federal  Income  tax  up  to  a  maximum 
credit  of  $100  per  year.  Contributions 
could  be  made  to  the  National  or  State 
committee  of  a  political  party  whose 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent get  on  the  ballot  in  at  least  10 
States. 

BCy  bill  also  would  repeal  the  Presiden- 
tial Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966. 
That  measure  was  attached  to  the  for- 
eign investors  tax  bill  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  89th  Congress  after  hasty  and 
superficial  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Under  it,  each  tax- 
payer, beginning  in  tbe  1967  tax  year, 
may  divert  %1  of  his  Federal  Income 
tax  to  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury- 
That  fund  will  be  evenly  divided  between 


the  two  major  political  parties  to  finance 
their  presidential  election  campaigns. 

I  voted  against  the  1966  act  for  several 
reasons. 

First.  I  believe  that  the  taxpayer  should 
have  the  option  of  deciding  which  po- 
Utlcal  party  should  benefit  from  his  con- 
tribution. The  1966  act  requires  that 
half  of  his  contribution  must  go  to  the 
party  which  does  not  have  his  allegiance. 

Second,  the  1966  act  addresses  It- 
self to  a  nonexistent  problem,  that  of 
financing  presidential  Sections.  Neither 
major  candidate  for  President  in  1964 
was  starved  for  funds.  Yet,  as  Jerry 
Landauer  pointed  out  bi  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  November  17,  1966,  the  $60 
million  that  could  be  made  available  to 
and  evenly  divided  between  both  major 
parties  in  the  1968  presidential  elections 
"far  exceeds  the  reported  expenditure 
of  $17.2  million  by  18  GOP  committees 
in  1964,  and  it  is  almost  thrice  the  sum 
spent  by  32  Democratic  committees 
operating  on  the  national  level."  Mean- 
while, the  1966  act  offers  no  relief  for 
financially  hard-pressed  candidates  for 
Congress  or  for  State  and  local  ofBces. 
These  candidates,  incidentally,  are  more 
susceptible  to  pressures  from  large  cam- 
paign donors  than  are  presidential  can- 
didates. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  significant- 
ly, the  1966  act  has  potentially  far- 
reaching  Implications  for  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  political  parties.  Our 
parties  do  not  adhere  to  the  doctrine 
of  party  responsibility  that  is  the  hall- 
mark of  the  British  parliamentary  po- 
litical system.  Our  parties  are  looser, 
more  decentralized  groups,  that  ac- 
curately refiect  the  regional  and  ethnic 
diversity  that  is  uniquely  American. 

While  each  party  adheres  to  basic 
principles,  and  while  both  differ  over  the 
fundamental  nature  of  our  federal  sys- 
tem of  government,  particularly  over  the 
role  of  the  States  therein,  neither  of  our 
two  major  parties  are  doctrinaire.  We 
know  what  happens  when  a  party  tries  to 
bind  Itself  rigidly  to  an  all-encompass- 
ing and,  by  its  nature,  a  self-limiting, 
narrow  ideology. 

The  1966  act  could  transform  our  po- 
litical system  into  one  of  centralized  and 
disciplined  parties  that  are  alien  to  our 
political  traditions.  It  opens  the  way  to 
centralizing  campaign  fundralsing  by 
the  national  committees  which  would 
give  them  strong  controls  over  State  and 
local  party  organizations.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  is   a  desirable  development. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
F\md  Act  of  1966  repealed,  or,  at  least, 
substantially  revised. 

The  task  of  reforming  our  laws  gov- 
erning political  finance  is  too  important 
to  be  undertaken  lightly.  One  of  our 
objectives  Is  to  broaden  the  base  of 
financial  support  of  our  political  parties 
so  that  they  can  more  readily  meet  the 
high  cost  of  campaigning,  but  not  be- 
come unduly  dependent  upon  a  few  large 
contributors  or  special  interests.  That 
is  what  my  bill  seeks  to  accomplish. 
Another  and  equally  important  objective 
is  to  guarantee  public  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  our  poUtical  system  by  assur- 
ing the  American  people  that  their  elec- 
tions are  conducted  and  financed  cleanly 
and  fairly.    That  is  the  purpose  of  a 


comprehensive  reform  of  our  political 
finance  reporting  and  disclosure  laws 
which  I  Introduced  earlier. 

I  would  welcome  broad  support  for 
the  objectives  contemplated  in  my  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wlU  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  786)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an 
Income  tax  credit  for  contributions 
made  by  individuals  to  the  National  and 
State  committees  of  political  parties, 
{ind  to  repeal  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  for  my- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  ,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act.  This  is  iden- 
tical to  the  omnibus  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced during  the  last  Congress,  as  S. 
3902. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  note  that 
the  administration  has  now  made  some 
recommendations  for  extension  of  social 
security  benefits.  Specifically,  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  of  a  $70  mini- 
mum benefit  is  one  which  I  have  been 
suggesting  for  years.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  the  President's  overall  proposals  do 
not  go  far  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  elderly  persons  and  I  have  serious 
reservations  with  respect  to  the  drastic 
Increases  in  the  social  security  tax  which 
the  administration  proposal  requires. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  long  today.  I  shall  speak  at  some 
length  on  my  proposals  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  at  a  later  date.  I  do 
want  to  advise  the  Senate,  however,  that 
in  addition  to  this  omnibus  bill,  I  intend 
to  offer  its  provisions  individually  in  the 
near  future.  I  shall  do  this  to  demon- 
strate that  each  of  my  proposals  is  of 
sufficient  merit  that  it  can  stand  on  its 
own  feet,  as  it  were,  and  will  therefore 
be  singularly  beneficial  to  our  older 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks,  a  brief 
explanation  of  each  of  the  provisions  in 
this  omnibus  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planation will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  787)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  related  provisions  of 
law  to  extend  hospital  insurance  bene- 
fits to  persons  presently  not  Insured 
therefor,  to  increase  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  benefits  payable 
imder  title  n  of  such  act,  to  provide  mln- 
imiun  benefits  to  persons  who,  at  age  65, 
are  not  insured  for  benefits  under  such 
title,  to  increase  the  amount  of  income 
individuals  may  earn  without  suffering 
deductions  from  benefits  payable  under 
such  title,  and  otherwise  to  Improve  the 
social  security  program.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Prottty  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Cot- 
ton), was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
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title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Fhiance. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Prouty  is  as  follows: 

Briefly  this  proposal  will : 

1.  Raise  the  minimum  social  seciulty 
benefit  to  $70  and  provide  for  scaled  Increases 
at  all  levels  as  indicated  under  column  IV 
of  tbe  table  appearing  in  the  bill; 

2.  Blanket-In  at  age  65  all  persons  not 
now  eUglble  for  social  security  at  the  mini- 
mum rate  and  authorize  a  means  test  for 
such  receipts  where  their  incomes  are 
above  the  poverty  level; 

3.  Increase  of  widow's  benefit  rate  to  100% 
of  tbe  husband's  primary  rate; 

4.  Permit  any  employed  person  attaining 
age  65  to  elect  to  make  no  further  contribu- 
tions to  social  security  and  accordingly 
waive  readjustments  for  benefits  paid  be- 
cause of  the  additional  earnings; 

5.  Reduce  from  age  72  to  age  70  the  time 
after  which  earnings  will  not  be  considered 
as  a  limitation  of  benefits; 

6.  Raise  tbe  annual  earnings  limitations 
to  (2,400,  eliminate  any  stepped  reductions 
for  the  first  $2,400  and  a  dollar-for-doUar 
reduction  above  tbat  flg^iure; 

7.  Amend  those  portions  of  the  Medicare 
Act  which  require  persons  attaining  age  65 
in  later  years  to  bave  quarters  of  coverage, 
i.e.,  permit  anyone  now  age  65,  or  becoming 
age  65,  to  participate  In  medicare  without 
regard  to  qviarters  of  coverage. 


PROHIBITION  OF  ARBITRARY  AGE 
DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOY- 
MENT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MuRPHYl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  a  bill  to 
prohibit  arbitrary  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment on  account  of  age. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  Congress  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  bill 
dealing  with  arbitrary  discrimination  In 
employment  on  account  of  age.  The 
Secretary's  bill,  which  was  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Mr.  Perkins,  chairman  of 
the  House  Labor  Committee,  as  H.R. 
3ft51,  was  actually  submitted  under  a 
requirement  set  forth  in  last  year's  mini- 
mum wage  bill — a  requirement  which 
was  inserted  in  the  law  at  my  request 
after  the  Senate-House  conference  de- 
leted the  age  discrimination  amendment 
to  the  bill  which  I  had  offered  and  which 
the  Senate  had  adopted.  The  bill  I  sub- 
mit today  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  amendment  I  proposed  last  year, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

I  introduce  this  bill  because  I  find 
certain  serious  defects  in  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  and  because  I  think  it  is 
essential  for  the  Congress  to  have  before 
It  an  alternative  measure  which  cures 
those  defects. 

These  bills  have  much  in  common: 
they  both  bar  age  discrimination  against 
those  over  the  age  of  45;  they  both  allow 
an  exemption  for  cases  Involving  a  "bona 
fide  occupational  qualification";  they 
both  provide  for  conciliation,  and,  if  nec- 
essary, enforcement  by  court  order. 

But  there  are  at  least  three  major  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  bills— differ- 
ences which  I  think  are  of  critical  signifi- 
cance. 

First,  the  administration  bill,  while  it 
pants  jurisdiction  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  specifies  no  particular  enforce- 


ment agency  within  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. My  bill  operates  by  way  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  thereby  putting  jurisdiction  in  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Labor 
Department,  an  agency  which  already 
has  the  staff,  the  attorneys,  and  the  ex- 
perience to  deal  with  this  problem  with- 
out the  necessity  of  creating  a  whole  new 
bureaucracy  for  this  single  statute.  The 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  In  fact,  already 
enforces  the  age  provisions  concerning 
child  labor. 

Second,  the  administration  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  administrative  hearing  to  be 
followed  by  enforcement  hi  the  court  of 
appeals,  while  my  bill  allows  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  proceed  directly  in  the 
U.S.  district  courts,  as  is  the  case  in  min- 
imum wage  violations.  I  think  the  exist- 
ing procedure  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  has  worked  well,  and 
ought  to  be  used  as  a  model. 

Third — and  perhaps  most  important — 
the  administration  bill  provides  not  only 
a  civil  remedy  but  a  criminal  one  as  well, 
for  it  makes  It  a  crime  to  willfully  com- 
mit any  practice  made  unlawful  by  the 
bill,  while  my  bill  provides  only  civil 
remedies.  While  the  criminal  provision 
may  have  a  certain  emotional  appeal,  it  is 
not  only  urmecessary  but  self-defeating, 
for  it  may  well  carry  with  it  the  much 
higher  burden  of  proof  Inherent  in  crimi- 
nal cases  as  well  as  the  unhappy  prospect 
of  witnesses  In  age  discrimination  csises 
refusing  to  testify,  claiming  their  privi- 
lege under  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  would  rather  stick  with 
the  civil  remedy,  as  we  do  under  the  min- 
imum wage  law. 

Both  of  these  bills  deal  with  a  problem 
of  growing  importance  which,  in  my 
judgment.  Is  ripe  for  congressional  ac- 
tion. In  a  nation  which  is  more  and 
more  oriented  toward  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  young,  we  must  not  neglect  the 
ever-expanding  population  of  older 
workers  who  have  the  capacity  to  be 
productive,  valuable  members  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  but  who,  too  often,  can- 
not find  a  job. 

Momentum  for  positive  action  on  dis- 
crimination because  of  age  has  been 
steadily  growing.  Executive  Order  11141 
Issued  on  February  12,  1964,  has  made  it 
public  policy  to  ban  discrimination  be- 
cause of  age  in  employment  under  Fed- 
eral  contract,  except  upon  the  basis  of 
a  bona  fide  employment  qualification,  re- 
tirement plan,  or  statutory  requirement. 
Twenty  States  and  Puerto  Rico  have 
adopteid  laws  prohibiting  this  kind  of 
discrimination.  Over  half  of  these  laws 
have  been  passed  since  1960;  all  but  three 
since  1955.  Under  these  measures,  the 
States  have  had  broad  success  in  re- 
ducing age  discrimination  and  expand- 
ing Job  opportunities  for  older  workers. 
The  major  hindrance  to  fuither  progress 
has  been  limitation  on  staff  and  funds. 
My  own  State  of  New  York  has  had  such 
a  law  since  1958.  and  substantial  prog- 
ress has  already  been  made.  But  despite 
the  existence  of  State  laws  and  the  1964 
Executive  order,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  The  steps  already  taken  must  be 
extended  to  cover  the  entire  Nation,  so 
that  age  discrimination  can  be  fought 
imiversally  and  effectively. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  expectation  that, 
from  consideration  of  these  two  alterna- 


tive approaches  to  a  common  goal,  we 
may  produce  a  bill  embodying  the  best 
features  of  each,  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
and  thereby  provide  an  opportunity  for 
our  older  workers  to  make  full  use  of 
their  skills  and  experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bUl  be  held  at  the  desk  for 
1  week  for  additional  cosponsors,  and 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  bill  (S.  788)  to  prohibit  arbitrary 
discrimination  In  emplo3mient  on  ac- 
coimt  of  age,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.   788 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6(d)(4)  of  the  Fair  lAbor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  word  "subsection"  the  words  "or  sub- 
section (f)". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(f)  (1)  No  employer  having  fifty  or  more 
employees  subject  to  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall,  within  any  estabUsb- 
ment  In  which  such  employees  are  em- 
ployed— 

"(A)  refuse  to  hire,  discharge,  or  otherwise 
discriminate  against  any  person  forty-five 
years  of  age  or  older  with  reepect  to  the 
terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  such  per- 
son's lawful  employment,  because  of  such 
person's  age,  when  such  an  age  distinction 
Is  not  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification 
reasonably  necessary  to  the  normal  opera- 
tion of  that  particular  business  or  enter- 
prise; or 

"(B)  utilize  in  the  hiring  or  recruitment  of 
individuals  for  employment  otherwise  law- 
ful any  employment  agency,  placement  serv- 
ice, training  school  or  center,  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  any  other  source  which  so  discrimi- 
nates gainst  persons  forty-five  years  of  age 
or  older  because  of  their  age. 

"(2)  No  labor  organization  having  fifty 
or  more  members  subject  to  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  so  discriminate 
against  any  person  forty-five  years  of  age  or 
older  or  limit,  segregate,  or  classifiy  its  mem- 
bership in  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  such  person  of  otherwise 
lawful  emplojrment  opportunities,  or  would 
limit  such  emplcyment  opportunities  or 
otherwise  adversely  affect  his  status  as  an 
employee  or  as  such  an  applicant  for  employ- 
ment, or  would  affect  adversely  his  wages, 
hours,  or  employment  conditions,  because  of 
such  person's  age. 

"(3)  No  employer  subject  to  paragraph  (1) 
or  labor  organization  subject  to  paragraph 
(2)  shall  discharge,  expel,  or  otherwise  dis- 
criminate against  any  person,  because  be  baa 
opposed  any  practice  prohibited  by  either 
such  paragraph  or  has  filed  a  charge,  testi- 
fied, participated,  or  assisted  in  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  Act  arising  out  of  any  such 
practice. 

"(4)  For  pxirposes  of  administration  and 
enforcement,  any  amounts  owing  to  any 
employee  which  have  been  withheld  from 
such  employee  In  violation  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  unpaid  minimum 
wages  or  unpaid  overtime  compensation 
under  this  Act. 
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"(5)  Before  InBtltutlng  tuiy  action  under 
section  16  or  section  17  with  respect  to  any 
practice  by  any  employer  or  labor  organiza- 
tion In  violation  of  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  endeavor  to  eliminate  such  prac- 
tice by  Informal  methods  of  conference,  con- 
ciliation, and  persuasion. 

"(6)  Upon  the  request  ol  any  employer, 
whoee  employees  or  some  of  them  refuse  or 
threaten  to  refuse  to  cooperate  In  efTectuat- 
Ing  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  assist  In  such 
effectuation  by  conciliation  or  other  re- 
medial action. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  technical  studies  as  are  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  purposes,  and  policies  of  this 
subsection  and  to  make  the  results  of  such 
studies  available  to  interested  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  agencies. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  create 
such  local.  State,  or  regional  advisory  and 
conciliation  councils  as  In  his  judgment  will 
aid  in  effectuating  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
and  to  empower  them  to  study  the  problem 
or  specific  Instances  of  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment because  of  age  and  to  foster 
through  conununlty  effort  or  otherwise 
means  to  fully  utilize  the  skills  of  workers 
over  forty-flve,  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  development  of  pol- 
icies and  procedures  In  general  and  in  specific 
instances.  Such  advisory  and  conciliation 
councils  shall  be  compoeed  of  representative 
citizens,  residents  of  the  area  for  which  they 
are  appointed,  serving  without  pay,  but  with 
relmbiu-sement  for  actual  and  necessary 
traveling  expenses;  and  the  Secretary  may 
make  provision  for  technical  and  clerical  as- 
sistance to  such  councils  and  for  the  ex- 
penses of  such  assistance. 

"(9)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  13(a),  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  InappUcable  to  employees 
described  In  such  paragraph." 
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THE  TIME  ACT  OF  1967 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  tMr,  Cablson],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Oriffin],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land! .  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966.  This  measure  is  Identical 
to  S.  3616,  which  I  introduced  on  July  14. 
1966.  It  would  allow  those  States  which 
are  divided  into  two  or  more  time  zones 
to  exempt  one  or  more  such  parts  from 
the  advanced  time  provisions  of  the  act. 

This  bill  would  not  detract  in  any 
major  way  from  the  basic  principle  of 
uniformity  established  by  the  recent 
Time  Act.  Its  only  purpose  would  be  to 
eliminate  the  difficult  and  unfair  cir- 
cumstances which  result  from  applying 
the  act  to  States  bisected  by  time  zone 

lines. 

There  are  13  States  which  are  cut  into 
parts  by  time  zone  lines.  For  example, 
at  the  present  time  the  boundary  line 
between  central  time  and  eastern  time 
runs  almost  through  the  center  of  the 
States  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee; it  also  separates  Michigan's 
Upiier  Peninsula  from  the  rest  of  the 
State,  and  goes  through  the  western  tip 
of  Florida.  .  ^ 

Furthermore,  the  line  between  moun- 
tain and  central  time  bisects  South  Da- 
kota and  Nebraska,  and  slices  across  the 
southwest  corner  of  North  Dakota  and 


the  western  part  of  Kansas.  The  bound- 
ary line  between  Pacific  time  and  moun- 
tain time  separates  portions  of  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Utah;  even  Salt  Lake  City 
and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  are  in  different 
time  zones.  The  most  extreme  case  is 
that  of  Alaska  which  Is  in  four  time 
zones:  Pacific,  Yukon,  Alaska,  and 
Bering. 

All  of  these  time  lines,  which  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  after  investigation,  hearings 
and  negotiations,  have  been  designed  to 
minimize  the  problems  resulting  from 
time  differentials.  The  line  through  my 
own  State  of  Indiana  bad  to  be  drawn 
carefully  to  avoid  splitting  metropoUtan 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
will  make  it  much  more  feasible  for  bi- 
sected States  to  operate  under  the  new 
Time  Act.  Under  present  provisions  of 
the  Time  Act  of  1966,  the  decision  to 
adopt  daylight  saving  time  or  to  remain 
on  standard  time  must  be  made  for  an  en- 
tire State.  This  will  in  some  cases  result 
in  great  hardship  and  confusion,  espe- 
cially in  those  sections  of  a  State  wliich 
are  part  of  a  large  metropolitan  area 
centered  in  an  adjoining  State.  Under 
my  amendment,  that  decision  could  be 
made  separately  for  each  portion  of  a 
State  bisected  by  a  time  line. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  other  States 
would  not  be  affected  and  that  bisected 
States  would  not  be  exempted  from  any 
other  provision  of  the  Time  Act.  It 
would  require  bisected  States  to  com- 
mence and  end  daylight  time  on  the 
same  dates  as  all  other  States.  It  would 
not  authorize  any  form  of  local  political 
option  for  a  city,  a  county,  or  any  other 
subdivision. 

To  the  contrary,  the  phrase  "including 
all  political  subdivisions  thereof,"  which 
makes  the  Time  Act  applicable  to  an  en- 
tire State,  would  remain  in  the  act. 

The  bill  is  not  designed  to  exempt  po- 
litical or  governmental  subdivisions  of 
any  kind;  rather,  it  would  permit  re- 
moval of  the  time  zones  as  such  from 
only  one  of  the  act's  many  requirements. 
Its  scope  is  much  narrower  than  those 
amendments  which  were  presented  to 
Congress  during  consideration  of  the 
Time  Act.  It  will  apply  in  only  a  few 
instances,  and  will  not  detract  from  na- 
tional time  uniformity. 

The  difficulties  which  will  face  Indiana 
and  other  States  under  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  Time  Aot  are  not  products 
of  Isolation.  They  will  be  caused  by  their 
unavoidable  and  significant  economic 
and  social  ties  to  lister  States.  An 
amendment  recognizing  the  indivisible 
relations  between  one  part  of  a  bisected 
State  and  its  neighbors  would  allow 
choices  which  can  only  increase  joint,  in- 
terstate time  coordination. 

Mr.  President,  the  (fiversity  of  our  Na- 
tion often  requires  that  we  take  different 
paths  to  reach  common  goals.  A  coordi- 
nated national  time  system  is  indeed  a 
worthy  goal,  but  to  ignore  the  different 
ways  in  which  time  zones  affect  indi- 
vidual States  could  produce  a  stifling  uni- 
formity that  might  prevent  further  de- 
velopment of  a  coordinated  national  time 
system.  Recognition  of  the  specialized 
problems  presented  by  that  group  of 
States  divided  by  time  zone  lines  is  but 
one  more  recognition  of  the  diversity  of 


our  States.  It  is  also  a  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  true  national  policy 
comes  best  from  coordinating  the  Na- 
tion's diversity,  not  stifling  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  urgent  that 
this  bill  receive  prompt  consideration. 
Under  the  law  all  States  must  soon  de- 
cide whether  time  in  their  jurisdictions 
should  be  advanced  1  hour  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  April  or  whether  the  State  is 
to  be  exempt  from  this  provision.  Sev- 
eral State  legislatures,  including  that  in 
my  own  State  of  Indiana,  are  now  in  ses- 
sion and  must  make  this  determination 
in  the  next  month  or  two.  Unless  some 
relief  should  be  provided  by  Congress, 
it  seems  quite  likely  that  at  least  some 
of  those  States  which  have  divided  time 
zones  may  resort  to  a  subterfuge  in  an 
attempt  to  evade  this  dilemma.  I  hope 
that  this  issue  will  be  looked  into  very 
carefully  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce so  that  necessary  relief  can  be 
provided  those  States  now  confronted  by 
this  confusing  and  difiBcult  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  790)  to  amend  the  Unlfonn 
Time  Act  in  order  to  allow  an  option  in 
the  adoption  of  advanced  time  In  certain 
cases,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bayh  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  790 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "including  all 
poUtlcal  subdivisions  thereof"  the  following: 
"Other  than  to  the  case  of  a  State  with  parts 
thereof  in  different  time  zones  which  State 
may  so  exempt  one  or  more  such  parts". 


PAY    DIFFERENTIAL    FOR    TEMPO- 
RARY DUTY  IN  COMBAT  ZONES 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  Federal  employees  as- 
signed to  temporary  duty  in  combat 
zones  shall  receive  hazardous  duty  pay 
during  the  period  of  such  assignments. 
Presently,  Federal  civilian  employees 
assigned  to  duty  in  foreign  areas,  in- 
cluding combat  zones  such  as  Vietnam, 
receive  a  post  differential  In  addition  to 
their  base  pay.  However,  in  order  to 
receive  this  post  differential,  the  em- 
ployees must  serve  a  minimum  of  42  con- 
secutive days  in  such  areas. 

Many  Federal  civilian  employees  have 
been  assigned  to  duty  In  Vietnam  for 
periods  less  than  42  days.  Consequently, 
they  are  not  eligible  for  the  post 
differential. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  89-512  which  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  hazardous  duty  pay 
schedules  for  Federal  employees  asslgnea 
to  duty  exposhig  the  individual  to  physi- 
cal hardships  or  hazards  not  usually  in- 
volved In  carrying  out  the  duties  of  ws 
position.  However,  regulations  proo""' 
gated  pursuant   to   Public  Law   89-oi^ 


preclude  the  payment  of  hazardous  duty 
pay  to  employees  assigned  to  temporary 
duty  In  war  zones  such  as  Vietnam. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  duty  more  haz- 
ardous than  that  caused  by  the  type  of 
warfare  conducted  In  Vietnam  by  the 
Vietcong.  Federal  civilian  employees 
assigned  to  temporary  duty  there  cer- 
tainly are  exposed  to  many  hazards  not 
usually  involved  In  carrying  out  the  du- 
ties of  their  positions.  They  are  exposed 
to  personal  injury  and  loss  of  life  due 
to  gunfire  and  bomb  explosions. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  payment 
of  hazardous  duty  pay  not  to  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  employee's  base  pay  when 
assigned  to  temporary  duty  in  combat 
areas.  The  actual  rate  of  pay  would  be 
set  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as 
spelled  out  in  Public  Law  89-512.  A 
combat  zone  means  any  area  which  the 
President,  by  Executive  order,  designates 
as  an  area  in  which  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  are  engaged  In  combat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  biU  (S.  791)  to  amend  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to 
provide  that  an  employee  covered  by 
such  section  shall  be  entitled  to  pay  dif- 
ferential authorized  thereimder  for  any 
period  in  which  he  performs  duty  in  a 
combat  zone,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Fong, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflftce 
and  Civil  Service. 


MAKE  COLUMBUS  DAY  A  FEDERAL 
HOLIDAY 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  32  other  Senators,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  make  Columbus  Day  a  legal  public 
holiday  in  the  same  manner  as  the  eight 
other  Federal  holidays. 

This  bill  seeks  to  add  honor  to  the 
memory  of  Christopher  Columbus  by 
making  a  holiday  of  October  12,  the  date 
of  his  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

It  would  carry  out  what  already  is  a 
popular  idea  In  the  country,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
States  already  designate  Columbus  Day 
as  a  State  holiday. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  Immediately 
affect  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Federal  Government.  But  It  would  not 
establish  October  12  as  an  automatic  na- 
tionwide holiday  since  legal  holidays 
binding  on  States  are  established  by  ac- 
tion of  State  legislatures. 

Generally,  however,  the  permanent 
Federal  holidays  have  also  been  desig- 
nated as  State  holidays  by  State  legisla- 
tures, making  such  days  "national  holi- 
days" In  the  general  meaning  of  the 
term. 

In  the  88th  Congress  a  similar  bill 
which  I  introduced  was  passed  by  the 
Senate.  In  the  last  Congress  the  same 
bill  was  not  acted  upon.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  present  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  make  this  longstanding  wish  of  a 
great  number  of  Americans  come  to  pass. 

The"  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  794)  maklr«  Columbus 
Day  a  legal  holiday,  introduced  by  Mr. 


BoGGS  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

UPPER  NIOBRARA  RIVER  COMPACT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  consent  to  the  Upper  Niobrara  River 
compact  between  the  States  of  Wyoming 
and  Nebraska. 

Similar  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  89th  Congress,  but  unfor- 
tunately received  no  action  in  the  House. 
To  my  knowledge  all  parties  from  the 
States  of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  as  well 
as  the  Department  of  Interior,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  are  in  favor  of  congressional 
consent  to  this  compact. 

The  purpose  of  the  Upper  Niobrara 
River  compact  between  the  States  of 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska  is  to  provide  for 
an  equitable  division  or  apportionment 
of  the  available  surface  water  supply  of 
the  Upper  Niobrara  River  Basin  between 
these  two  neighbor  States. 

This  compact  was  negotiated  pursuant 
to  consent  granted  by  the  act  of  August 
5, 1953,  as  amended,  and  has  been  signed 
by  duly  appointed  representatives  of  the 
affected  States  and  ratified  by  State 
legislatures.  Federal  participation  in 
its  negotiation  was  provided  by  a  Presi- 
dentially  appointed  representative. 

The  compact  deals  with  the  apportion- 
ment of  surface  waters  of  the  Upper  Nio- 
brara River  and  its  interstate  tributaries 
west  of  range  55  in  western  Nebraska. 
This  localizes  the  area  of  compact  appli- 
cation to  the  stream  system  west  of  a 
point  approximately  10  miles  downstream 
from  the  Wyoming-Nebraska  border. 
There  are  no  existing  or  potential  Fed- 
eral water  resource  development  proj- 
ects in  the  area  which  would  be  covered 
by  this  instrmnent.  A  representative  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  tes- 
tified that  the  language  protects  the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  United  States, 
its  agents  and  instrumentalities,  includ- 
ing rights  owned  or  held  by  or  for  In- 
dians or  Indian  tribes;  the  Federal  in- 
terest appears  to  have  been  simply  pro- 
tected and  safeguarded. 

I  am  hopeful  that  speedy  action  will 
be  taken  by  the  Senate  on  this  matter, 
and  I  ask  that  this  bill  lie  on  the  desk 
until  February  18  for  the  additional 
sponsorship  of  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  the  two 
Senators  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk  imtil  February  18,  as 
requested. 

The  bill  (S.  795)  to  consent  to  the 
Upper  Niobrara  River  compact  between 
the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Hansen  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  TAX  STATUS  OP 
AMERICAN  INDIANS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, and  send  to  the  desk  for  appropri- 


ate reference,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  tax 
status  of  American  Indians.  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  bill  for  myself,  the  Senator 
from  Wyommg  [Mr.  Hansen],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MtJNDT],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from 
N^rth  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick]  . 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  I 
introduced  a  bill  with  a  similar  purpose 
which,  unfortunately,  was  not  acted  up- 
on during  the  89th  Congress.  Following 
the  Introduction  of  that  bUl,  however, 
several  of  us  conferred  with  ofificials  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  matter  of  that  bill, 
and  certain  suggestions  were  made  at 
that  time.  Those  suggestions  were  In- 
corporated into  a  later  bill  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman Battin.  The  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  today  is  a  duplicate  of  H.R. 
16851  of  the  89th  Congress  as  introduced 
by  Mr.  Battin  on  August  4, 1966. 

This  is  a  matter  of  some  significance 
to  our  Indian  people  throughout  the  en- 
tire country,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
of  mterest  to  many  Members  of  the 

Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  biU  (S.  796)  to  clarify  the  tax 
status  of  American  Indians,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McGee  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  McGEE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  introduced  a  bill  (S.  796) 
earlier  today,  with  cosponsors.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lay  at 
the  desk  for  7  days  for  the  addition  of 
other  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PAYMENT  OF  SURVIVOR  ANNUITIES 
TO  THE  WIDOWS  OF  CERTAIN 
FORMER  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bUl  for  appropriate 
reference  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  797)  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  survivor  annuities  to  the  widows 
of  certain  former  Members  of  Congress, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  McCartht,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
dvll  Service,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
8.  797 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtled.  That  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  OvU  Service  Retirement  Act 
la  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlne  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  there  shaU  be  paid  to  the  un- 
remarried widow  of  any  former  Member  of 
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Congress  (1)  who  served  as  a  Member  of 
Ck>ngre8s  for  an  aggregate  of  at  least  twelve 
years,  and  (2)  whose  service  as  a  Member 
Of  Congreas  terminated  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 3,  1947,  an  annuity  equal  to  60  per 

centum  of  an  annuity  computed  In  accord- 
ance with  section  9(c)  on  the  basis  of  the 
salary  and  years  of  service  of  such  Member. 
An  annuity  payable  to  a  surviving  widow 
under  this  subsection  shall  commence  on 

the  date  appUcatlon  therefor  la  received  by 
the  CommlBlon  or  upon  attainment  by  such 
widow  of  age  slxty-flve,  whichever  is  later, 
but  no  annvUty  shaU  become  payable  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
enactment.  Any  such  annuity  shall  termi- 
nate upon  the  death  or  remarriage  of  the 
recipient." 

arc.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  benefits  resulting  from  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shaU  be  paid  from  the 
dvU  service  retirement  and  disability  fund. 


FOREIGN  BOYCOTT  STUDY  RESOLU- 
TION TO  DETERMINE  IF  U.S. 
FIRMS  ARE  ADEQUATELY  PRO- 
TECTED 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  ,  I  submit  a  resolution  to 
authorize  a  study  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  with  respect  to 
the  effectiveness  of  present  law  In  pro- 
tecting U.S.  trade  and  business  against 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts 
fostered  or  Imposed  by  foreign  countries 
against  other  nations  friendly  to  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  Congress  in  June  1965  en- 
acted the  Williams-Javits  antiboycott 
amendment  to  the  Export  Control  Act, 
there  has  been  Increasing  evidence  that 
large  as  well  as  small  American  busi- 
nesses are  still  being  adversely  affected 
by  these  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts.  Secretary  of  Commerce  John 
Connor  reinforced  this  concern  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  law  in  a  report  to 
me  on  the  Williams-Javlts  amendment  in 
which  he  stated: 

To  be  fully  responsive  to  your  Inquiry,  I 
should  state  that  an  underlying  purpose  of 
the  amendment— that  of  eliminating  or 
markedly  reducing  the  effect  on  United  States 
firms  of  certain  restrictive  practices  and  boy- 
cotts—has not  been  achieved  to  any  appre- 
ciable degree. 

Secretary  Coimor's  report  imderlines 
the  need  for  a  congressional  study  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  present  law  with  a 
view  toward  determining  what  further 
Is  needed  to  protect  U.S.  businesses  and 
trade  against  the  adverse  effects  of  these 
boycotts  and  restrictive  trade  practices. 

Particularly  affected  are  American 
companies  threatened  by  the  Arab  boy- 
cott against  Israel.  This  includes  not 
only  such  industrial  giants  as  Ford. 
Coca-Cola.  RCA,  Zenith,  and  Sears, 
but  small  businesses  as  well  seeking 
to  carry  American  trade  and  commerce 
to  all  comers  of  the  world.  In  a  de- 
tailed report  last  October,  the  New  York 
Times  indicated  that  "the  Arab  boycott 
of  Israel,  in  effect  15  years,  is  posing  its 
most  BtrlUng  challenge  to  American  in- 
dustry." American  industry  must  be 
bolstered  in  its  resistance  to  this  or  any 
similar  such  boycott  or  trade  restriction. 
Successful  intimidation  of  n.S.  Industry 
by  the  Arab  nations  could  well  en- 


courage others  to  undertake  a  similar 

cll&llc  I1R6 . 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 3, 1966,  addressed  to  me  from  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  John  Connor,  con- 
cerning the  WilUams-Javits  antiboycott 
amendment  to  the  Export  Control  Act, 

and  the  New  York  Times  article  of  Oc- 
tober 17,  1966,  entitled  "Arab  Boycott 
Challenging   Major  U.S.   Corporations." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  letter  and  article  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  75)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  75 

Whereas  the  Congress  enacted  through 
Public  Law  89-63  legislation  designed  to 
minimize  the  efTect  on  United  States  busi- 
ness and  trade  of  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices or  boycotts  fostered  or  Imposed  by 
foreign  countries  against  other  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  89-63  on  June  30,  1965  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  had  opportunity 
to  develop  experience  wltih  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  law  and  data  on  Its 
effectiveness;  and 

Whereas  there  is  evidence  that  major 
as  well  as  small  American  businesses  are 
still  being  adversely  aflect«d  by  such  restric- 
tive trade  practices  or  boycotts:    Therefore 

he  it  „     ^. 

Resolved,  That  the  Comtolttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  shall  study  the  effective- 
ness of  present  law  in  protecting  United 
States  trade  and  businesses  against  adverse 
effects  from  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  fostered  or  Imposed  by  foreign  coun- 
tries against  other  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States  and  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  may  deem  necessary  to 
protect  United  States  businesses  and  trade 
against  the  adverse  effects  of  such  boycotts 
or  restrictive  trade  practices. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  shall  report  its 
findings  upon  the  study  and  investigation 
authorized  by  this  reeolutlon,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
but  not  later  than  June  30, 1968. 


The  Secretaet  or  Commzbck, 
Washington,  D-Oi,  October  3, 1966. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts,         1 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Senator  Javtts:  This  la  in  further 
reply  to  your  August  19  letter  concerning  the 
antiboycott  amendment  to  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act. 

The  provisions  of  this  amendment  con- 
tinue to  be  widely  publicized.  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  generaUy  the  trading  community 
Is  aware  of  the  legal  requirement  to  report 
boycott-type  approaches  and  is  reporting 
such  approaches  under  the  existing  regula- 
tions. The  legal  requirements  established 
by  the  legislation  therefore  appear  to  be  met, 
and  their  administration  Is  posing  no  special 
difficulties  for  ub. 

We  have  found  that  there  is  considerable 
compliance  with  VS.  policy  by  U.S.  firms  m 
not  acceding  to  boycott-tgrpe  requests  for  In- 
formation regarding  their  business  and  fi- 
nancial relations  with  firms  In  third  coun- 
tries as  indicated  in  the  Secretary's  Quar- 
terly Report  to  Congreas.  I  feel  that  the 
present  amendment  probably  has  provided  a 
useful  basis  for  V.S.  flxus  to  refuse  to  co- 
operate with  these  aspects  of  restrictive  trade 
practices  and  boycotts.  To  the  extent  that 
the  considered  Judgments  of  these  firms  Is 


strengthened  by  U.S.  poUcy,  the  amendment 
has  been  effective. 

We   have   been   conducting   a   continuing 
review  of  the  reports  and  Implementing  regu- 

latlons  which  now  have  been  in  efTect  for 
almost  a  year.  As  a  result  of  this  review 
we  have  already  changed  the  reporting  re- 
quirement to  permit  firms  to  submit  reports 
on  a  quarterly  basis  when  they  have  multiple 
transactions  with  the  same  foreign  Importer. 
This  change  has  served  to  reduce  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  of  those  firms  which 
conduct  a  large  amount  of  overseas  business. 
In  addition,  based  on  our  experience,  we 
have  decided  that  shipping  regulations  de- 
signed to  Insure  safe  delivery  of  goods  are 
not  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts 
and  therefore  are  not  appropriate  to  the 
reporting  requirement  or  to  the  Intent  of 
the  legislation.  Accordingly,  I  am  having 
the  reporting  regulations  altered  to  reflect 
this  view.  These  changes  do  not  detract 
from  the  purpose  of  U.S.  policy  but  do  clarify 
its  application.  Beyond  these  revisions,  I 
do  not  see  the  need  for  any  additional 
changes  at  this  time. 

To  be  fully  responsive  to  your  inquiry,  I 
should  state  that  an  underlying  purpose  of 
the    amendment — that    of    eliminating    or 
markedly  reducing  the  effect  on  U.S.  firms 
of  certain  restrictive  trade  practices  and  boy- 
cotts— has  not  been  achieved  to  any  appre- 
ciable  degree.    Together   with   the   Depart- 
ment of  State,  we  have  continued  to  make 
representations   to   appropriate    government 
officials     in     boycotting     countries     toward 
achieving  the  elimination  of  these  practices. 
However,  the  more  notable  cases  of  boycotts 
have  a  long  history  and  deep  roots  In  pro- 
tracted  political  problems  and  deeply  held 
national  sentiments,  neither  of  which  can 
be  expected  to  yield  easily.    Ovir  best  hope, 
I  believe.   Is  that  the   boycotting  countries 
will    ultimately    recognize    that    restrictive 
trade  practices  and  boycotts  are  in  conflict 
with  their  own  economic  self  interest.    Al- 
though I  believe  It  would  be  premature  at 
this    point    to   draw    any    final    conclusions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  this  aspect  of  the 
present  amendment.  It  remains  my  convic- 
tion that  amending  the  regulation  to  Impose 
a    prohibition    on    American    businessmen 
would  not  work  toward  this  end  but  on  the 
contrary  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  our 
overall  national  and  commercial  interests. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  article  presented  by  Mr. 
Javits  are  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  17,  1966] 
ASAB     BOTCXWT     Chaluengino     Majos    vs. 
CoRPOEATioNS — Companies    Work   BsHiiro 
Scene  to  Offsft  Effect  of  13  Nations' 
Anti-Iseael  Policy — ^Poed,  Coca-Cola  and 

R.C.A.   PERn-ED 


(By  Hedrick  Smith) 

Cahio,  Octolaer  16.— The  Arab  boycott  of 
Israel,  in  effect  16  years,  is  posing  Its  most 
striking  challenge  to  American  industry. 

Such  industrial  giants  as  the  Pord  Motor 
Company,  its  sul>sldlary,  the  Phllco  Corpo- 
ration, Coca-Cola  International  Corporation, 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  the  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation  and  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
have  either  felt  the  bite  of  the  boycott  at 
are  working  to  avoid  a  threatened  embargo 
by  the  Arab  states. 

Action  or  impending  action  against  these 
major  American  companies  has  set  off  exten- 
sive behind-the-scenes  politicking  and  !>«- 
gaining  In  the  silent,  largely  hidden,  pressure 
game  that  arises  from  the  Arab's  economic 
cold  war  with  Israel. 

The  Pord  and  Coca-Cola  cases  are  partic- 
ularly tricky  because  of  potential  repercus- 
sions of  a  boycott  on  their  widespread  op- 
erations in  the  Arab  world,  mostly  ownefl 
and  operated  by  Arab  businessmen. 
Both  companies  have  discreetly  approached 


Arab  officials  with  offers  to  Increase  their 
operations  In  Arab  countries  to  offset  planned 
expansions  In  Israel,  which  got  them  In 
trouble  In  the  first  place.     Their  argument 

Is  that  boycott  action  against  them  would 
work  against  Arab  economic  self-interest  In 

the  long  run. 

The  League  of  Arab  States,  formed  In  1945, 
consists  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Iraq, 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Yemen, 
Algeria,  Kuwait,  Libya,  Morocco,  the  Sudan 

and  Tunisia. 

The  situation  is  rapidly  approaching  a 
showdown.  The  Arab  Boycott  Committee, 
composed  of  the  13  Arab  countries  and  sev- 
eral small  states  from  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion, win  hold  its  semi-annual  meeting  In 
Kuwait  on  Nov.  16  to  decide  whether  to 
blacklist  Pord  and  its  subsidiary,  Phllco,  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation  and  R.C-A. 
All  have  been  placed  on  the  agenda  for  the 
session  and  have  been  warned  against  dealing 
With  Israel.  General  Motors  may  also  be 
discussed. 

Zenith  and  Sears,  Roebuck  have  already 
been  blacklisted.  Zenith  for  Its  decision  to 
forsake  Arab  markets  and  produce  television 
sets  in  Jerusalem  and  Sears  out  of  apparent 
confusion  with  an  unrelated  British  com- 
pany named  Sears.  The  American  Sears  has 
nettled  boycott  officials  by  declining  even  to 
explain  Its  Innocence. 

To  some  ardent  Arab  nationalists,  this  fall, 
the  culmination  of  a  steady  buUd-up  in  boy- 
cott activities,  represents  a  make-or-break 
test.  Others  see  the  situation  in  reverse:  a 
deliberate  attempt  by  Israel  to  "up  the  ante" 
by  soliciting  offers  from  Important  American 
manufacturers  to  pose  a  direct  challenge  to 
the  boycott. 

Still  others,  most  notably  the  United 
States  Government,  would  like  to  avert  a 
bead-on  economic  clash  with  Its  Inevitable 
political  overtones.  But  Washington's  hands 
are  technically  tied  by  a  Congressional  reso- 
lution approved  In  June,  1965,  which  asserts 
that  it  is  against  United  States  policy  to  rec- 
ognize a  foreign  boycot  against  a  friendly 
nation. 

Even  to  complain  about  the  Arab  boycott 
or  to  help  negotiate  a  solution  to  the  present 
Impasse  would  be  to  recognize  the  boycott, 
American  diplomats  feel. 

Furthermore,  while  the  United  States 
presses  Its  own  embargoes  against  Cuba  and 
North  Vietnam,  among  others,  it  is  in  an  awk- 
ward position  to  protest  to  the  Arabs  about 
the  Impropriety  of  their  antl -Israel  boycott 
or  to  the  Israelis  about  their  counterboycott 
of  the  Arabs. 

For  businessmen,  walking  an  economic 
tightrope  In  the  Middle  East  Is  an  old  prob- 
lem. For  years  they  have  faced  a  dilemma: 
whether  to  do  business  with  Israel,  a  nation 
of  2^  million  people,  and  run  the  risk  of 
having  their  products  banned  by  13  Arab 
countries  with  100  million  people;  or  whether 
to  cater  to  the  Arab  market,  ignore  Israel  and 
risk  pressures  from  Zionists  and  Jewish 
groups  In  the  United  States,  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

Now,  American  companies  have  an  addi- 
tional problem — Congress  has  encouraged 
them  to  refuse  to  answer  Arab  boycott  ques- 
tionnaire, though  such  refusal  can  lead  to 
blacklisting  In  some  cases.  Instead,  the  com- 
panies are  supposed  to  report  to  the  Com- 
merce Department  any  approach  from  Arab 
or  Israeli  boycott  offices. 

The  Arab  boycott  began  in  earnest  In  1961 
u  a  campaign  to  weaken  Israel's  economy 
»hd  armed  forces  by  limiting  her  access  to 
foreign  markets,  sources  of  arms  and  sup- 
PjlM,  and  foreign  capital  and  technical 
know-how. 

Arab  officials  assert  that  though  the  boy- 
cott has  not  crippled  Israel  It  has  nonetheless 
Khleved  considerable  success.  Mohammed 
^lahgoub,  the  Egyptian  commlssloner-gen- 
o>l  of  the  boycott,  says  that  since  1961  the 
f^BUUsatlon  has  taken  action  against  8,000 
w  9,000  companies. 


Of  these,  he  says  roughly  90  per  cent  even- 
tually conxplled  with  boycott  regulations. 
The  other  10  per  cent,  or  about  800  com- 
panies, refused  because,  according  to  Mr. 
Mahgoub,  they  are  "Zionist  controlled." 

ARMS  STILL  DELIVERED 
Israeli  officials  are  said  to  consider  the  boy- 
cott more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  serious  de- 
terrent to  economic  development  or  military 
Becurlty.  Arms  deliveries  from  Prance,  West 
Germany  and  others  have  not  been  signif- 
icantly affected. 

Israeli  officials  also  maintain  that  each 
time  lmi>ortant  companies,  such  as  major  air- 
lines. Stand  firm,  action  against  them  Is 
dropped  not  because  they  have  compiled  with 
regulations  but  because  the  Arab  states  have 
found  they  cannot  enforce  the  boycott. 

Independent  observers  also  note  Important 
boycott  loopholes.  Japanese  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, which  does  25  times  as  much  business 
with  the  Arabs  as  with  Israel,  has  segregated 
Its  foreign  trading  companies  Into  those  that 
deal  with  Israel  and  those  that  deal  with 
the  Arabs. 

Communist  countries  adopt  the  same  ap- 
proach, setting  up  special  companies  to  deal 
only  with  Israel.  In  the  West,  such  concerns 
as  Revlon,  Inc.,  the  Chemstrand  Corporation 
and  Zenith  have  written  off  the  Arab  market 
and  concentrated  on  Israel. 

Others  trade  with  Israel  through  middle- 
men, or  relabel  the  products  they  sell  in 
Israel  or  handle  their  trade  through  third 
countries. 

According  to  an  assessment  by  the  United 
States  Commerce  Department  last  May,  there 
Is  "a  general  pattern  of  refusal  by  American 
firms"  to  comply  with  boycott  warnings 
about  their  over-all  business  relations  with 
Israel.  The  study,  added,  however,  that  ex- 
porters were  "more  Inclined  to  cooperate" 
with  boycott  rules  on  shipping,  which  affect 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  Arab  boycott  cases 
involving  American  companies. 

Some  analysts  report  that  Arab  countries 
have  had  to  pay  a  considerable  price  for  boy- 
cott regulations  on  International  shipping. 
The  reason  Is  that  shippers  eventually  pass 
on  to  Arab  customers  the  costs  of  delays  or 
blocked  cargos  caused  by  enforcement  of  the 
boycott. 

Although  the  most  sensational  boycott 
cases  often  Involves  the  United  States,  Brit- 
ain, West  Germany  and  Prance,  the  boycott's 
effect  is  worldwide.  The  most  recent  group 
of  additions  to  the  Arab  blacklist  Included 
Israeli  ventures  In  four  African  countries — 
Sierra  Leone,  the  Congo,  Ethiopia  and 
Nigeria. 

India,  one  of  the  Egyptians'  most  impor- 
tant trade  and  payments  partners,  has  31 
concerns  on  the  blacklist,  Including  the  Gov- 
ernment-owner Praha  Machine  Tools  Co., 
Ltd.  Ships  from  Bulgaria,  Poland  and  other 
Commimlst  countries  are  periodically  barred 
from  Arab  ports  because  of  blacklisting. 

Arab  spokesmen,  asserting  that  the  boycott 
Is  not  based  on  religious  or  racial  descrlmlna- 
tlon,  note  that  Arab  countries  deal  with  some 
Jewish  companies,  whereas  Moslem-owned 
companies  In  Turkey,  Iran  and  Cyprus  have 
been  blacklisted  by  the  Israelis. 

Inconsistency  In  applying  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  boycott  headquarters  in  Dama- 
scus, Syria,  or  the  decisions  of  the  Arab 
League  Boycott  Committee,  has  made  It  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  businessmen  to  know 
the  ground  rules.  Major  oil  companies  have 
clerical  workers  constantly  keeping  track  of 
which  ships  are  blacklisted. 

Technically,  the  boycott  Is  not  applied,  as 
one  Arab  League  document  explains,  against 
companies  with  "pure  normal  trade  dealings 
with  Israel"  in  which  Israeli  customers  pay 
hard  cturency  for  finished  Imported  products, 
unless  they  are  "helpful  to  the  war  effort  of 
Israel." 

Officially,  the  boycott  Is  Imposed  against 
companies  that  have  factories  or  assembly 
plants  in  Israel  either  rtin  by  the  parent 


concern  of  Its  agent  companies  that  import 
Israeli  products;  companies  that  help  Israel 
prospect  for  oil  or  other  natural  resources 
that  wlU  strengthen  the  economy;  compa- 
nies that  provide  consultant  or  technical 
services  to  Israeli  Industry  or  grant  Israeli 
companies  manufacturing  Ucenses  or  the 
right  to  use  brand  names;  and  the  parent 
concerns  or  subsidiaries  of  blacklisted  com- 
panies. 

HOTELS  IN  BOTH  AREAS 
GeneraUy,  service  Industries  have  not 
been  affected,  even  though  they  may  pro- 
vide Jobs  and  hard  currency  earnings  for 
Israel.  Hilton  International  Company,  for 
example,  has  hotels  In  Cairo  and  Tunis,  is 
opening  a  new  one  In  Morocco,  and  has  one 
In  Tel  Aviv.  The  Sheraton  Corporation  of 
America,  which  has  a  hotel  in  Israel,  signed 
a  contract  this  summer  to  run  a  hotel  in 
Cairo. 

Trans  World  Airlines,  Pan  American  World 
Airways  and  other  International  carriers 
serve  Israel  as  well  as  the  Arab  states.  Some 
banks  have  acted  as  financial  agents  for  Is- 
rael while  handling  Arab  accounts  and  loans. 
A  ripple  of  anxiety  went  through  the  New 
York  financial  community  two  years  ago 
when  the  Arabs  threatened  to  boycott  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  on  grounds  that  It 
had  handled  an  Israeli  bond  Issue.  But  the 
boycott  was  never  Imposed. 

Ships  are  blacklisted  if  they  try  to  stop 
at  an  IsraeU  and  an  Arab  port  on  the  same 
roundtrlp,  If  they  transport  Jewish  immi- 
grants or  articles  of  war  Into  Israel,  or  if 
they  carry  Israeli  industrial,  commercial  or 
agricultural  exports. 

Some  Arab  officials  insist  that  the  current 
cases  involving  major  American  companies 
fall  under  these  rules.  Pord  is  In  hot  water 
for  having  licensed  Its  Israeli  dealer,  Pales- 
tine Automobile  Corp.,  Ltd.,  to  assemble 
knocked-down  British  and  American  Pord 
trucks  and  tractors.  Coca-Cola  Is  in  trouble 
for  having  granted  a  franchise  for  a  bottling 
plant  in  Israel  to  Abraham  Felnberg,  a  New 
York  banker. 

The  Israeli  agent  of  General  Motors,  Leo 
Goldberg,  announced  in  late  September  a 
"concrete  offer"  by  the  giant  American  car 
manufactvuer  to  Invest  In  an  automobile  as- 
sembly plant  In  Israel.  Plve  days  later  the 
boycott  director  of  Lebanon  warned  that  if 
this  were  true  he  would  move  to  put  Gen- 
eral Motors  on  the  agenda  for  the  boycott 
meeting  in  Kuwait.  Press  reports  from  Ku- 
wait said  General  Motors  Issued  a  statement 
there  last  Wednesday  denying  plans  to  Invest 
In  an  assembly  plant  in  Israel. 

No  Arab  official  has  yet  pubUcly  disclosed 
the  alleged  offense  by  R.CA.,  but  other 
sources  suggest  that  It  may  Involve  the  press- 
ing of  phonograph  records  In  Israel. 

The  Ford  case  has  potentially  the  widest 
implications  of  any  so  far  affected  by  the 
boycott.  If  carried  out  to  the  letter  against 
Ford,  the  boycott  not  only  would  affect  the 
parent  company  but  also  30  subsidiaries,  in- 
cluding Phllco,  which  has  sizable  television 
and  radio  sales  In  Lebanon,  Libya,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  and  reported  military  communica- 
tions contracts  In  Jordan,  Libya,  Morocco. 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Tunisia. 

John  Andrews,  Ford's  vice  president  for 
foreign  operations,  is  said  to  have  pointed 
out  to  Arab  ofBcials  that  there  were  about 
60,000  Ford  vehicles  in  Arab  countries  that 
would  continue  to  need  spare  parts.  To  this. 
Mr.  Mahgoub,  the  Boycott  chief,  replies  that 
Ford  parts  are  made  by  three  Independent 
American  companies  and  if  Ford  is  boycotted. 
Arab  customers  will  buy  directly  frcnn  these 
concerns. 

In  addition  to  a  network  of  Arab-owned 
dealerships  in  Arab  countries.  Ford  has  two 
assembly  plants,  one  in  Morocco  and  one 
in  Alexandria.  The  Egyptian  plant,  with  300 
employes,  has  been  Idle  except  for  q»re- 
parts  business  for  18  months  because  Carlo 
did  not  aUocate  the  foreign  exchange  to  buy 
assembly  kits  abroad. 
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Egyptian  authorities  have  repeatedly 
urged  Ford  to  manufacture  trucks  and  cars 
for  reexport  to  offset  Import  coats  and  to 
help  Cairo  earn  hard  currency.  Not  long 
after  the  first  boycott  warning.  Ford  1b  re- 
ported to  have  made  "an  attractive  offer"  to 
comply  with  this  request  to  make  trucks  and 
other  vehicles  for  export. 

NZW  COLA-COIiA  AaaAMGXKZMTS 

Like  Ford,  Coca-Cola  has  been  doing  busi- 
ness In  Israel  for  years  but  the  boycott  office 
maintains  that  new  arrangements  for  a  local 
bottling  plant  there,  to  replace  direct  sales 
of  bottled  soft  drinks  to  Israel,  "violates 
permissible  activities." 

But  as  in  the  Pord  case,  boycotting  Coca- 
Cola,  could  have  a  boomerang  effect  In  the 
Arab  world.  According  to  Arab  statistics, 
Coca-Cola  has  29  bottling  plants  in  Arab 
countries   with   6,000  local   employes. 

When  Americans  observe  that  these  plants 
would  close  and  people  be  thrown  out  of 
work,  Arab  boycott  enthusiasts  reply  that  the 
plants  could  be  nationalized  and  converted 
to  production  of  local  soft  drinks.  The 
United  Arab  Republic  has  started  promoting 
a  new  Coke-colored  drink  called  Randa,  but 
it  has  failed  to  gain  wide  acceptance. 

Coca-Cola  has  recently  taken  large  adver- 
tisements in  Egyptian  nevrapapers  to  em- 
phasize Its  contribution  to  the  economy  and 
to  disclose  plans  for  building  a  concentrate 
plant.  Its  first  In  the  Middle  East,  at  Port 
Said.  This  is  a  new  development  since  the 
boycott  warnings  to  Coca-Cola. 

A  niunber  of  boycott  administrators 
privately  take  a  pragmatic  approach  to  black- 
listing foreign  concerns.  Otoe  high  official 
In  Alexandria  confided  to  a  foreign  friend 
that  "if  It's  In  our  Interest,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  Import  a  product"  even  if  It  tech- 
nically should  be  boycotted. 

"The  problem,"  one  biislnessman  ex- 
plained, "18  to  get  this  off  a  question  of 
principle  and  onto  the  level  of  practicality. 
What  is  needed  is  a  new  recognition  of  what 
is  In  the  Arab  self-interest  and  what  is  not. 
We  hope  for  a  rational  t\im  in  this  direc- 
tion." 

Legalistic  application  of  boycott  rules  in 
the  pctst  has  occasionally  led  to  bewildering 
results.  Several  years  ago  an  American  ship 
arrived  in  Beirut  to  iinload  some  wheat  after 
a  stop  at  Haifa.  She  was  forced  to  go  to 
Cypnis  and  unload  there  to  purge  herself, 
then  take  on  the  wheat  again  and  deliver  It 
to  Beirut. 

More  recently,  American  vessels  have  been 
able  to  clear  themselves  of  the  blacklist  when 
they  delivered  American  food  shipments  to 
Cairo  by  declaring  they  would  not  retiirn  to 
Israel  again. 

ACTOR  A  vicmi 

Sal  Mineo,  the  American  movie  actor,  was 
once  blacklisted  for  having  played  a  Zionist 
fanatic  in  the  movie  "Exodus"  but  the  ban 
was  lifted  after  he  portrayed  an  Arab  nation- 
alist In  another  film,  "Escape  From  Zahrein." 

Two  years  ago,  the  Lebanese  boycott  office 
refused  to  permit  the  showing  of  Walt  Dis- 
ney's "Sleeping  Beauty"  because  the  horse 
m  the  movie  had  an  Old  Testament  name — 
Samson.  The  Lebanese  boycott  director 
wanted  It  changed  to  Simson,  but  that  would 
have  required  a  new  soundtrack. 

Even  athletic  teams  are  supposed  to  "keep 
clean."  Three  years  ago,  however,  the  Tot- 
tenham Hotspurs,  one  of  Britain's  leading 
soccer  teams,  played  an  exhibition  in  Cairo 
shortly  after  appearing  In  Tel  Aviv.  There 
was  not  a  word  of  protest. 

"When  it  suits  them,  they  stew  about  it," 
one  Britain  said.  "And  when  It  doesnt,  they 
ignore  it." 

Implementation  of  the  boycott  Is  left  to 
each  country  or  its  boycott  director.  Recom- 
mendations from  the  central  boycott  office  or 
decisions  of  the  twice-a-year  boycott  meet- 
ings, attended  by  the  13  Arab  League  states 
plus  five  Truclal  States,  are  not  binding. 
Bach  country  applies  them  as  It  sees  fit,  or 
can  Initiate  action  on  Its  own. 


In  Lebanon,  censors  carefully  clip  out 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements  of 
El  Al,  the  Israeli  airline,  from  foreign  pub- 
lications. In  the  United  Arab  Republic,  these 
pass  without  notice. 

EGYPTIANS  MOST  FRAOMATIC 

In  the  past,  Syria  and  Lebanon  have  been 
among  the  most  aggressive  In  raising  boycott 
cases.  Kuwait,  Libya  and  Baudl  Arabia  also 
have  reputations  for  harsh  enforcement. 

One  theory  Is  that  the  oU  producing  coun- 
tries are  rich  enough  to  buy  substitutes  for 
the  products  they  embargo.  Another  Is  that 
private  businessmen  who  do  most  of  the 
trading  have  less  influence  than  state-owned 
companies  In  the  socialist  Arab  states  with 
the  public  officials  who  nin  boycott  offices, 
and  are  less  able  to  get  concessions  for  their 
favorite  products. 

Ironically,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
though  It  Is  the  self-proclaimed  leader  of 
Arab  nationalism.  Is  considered  the  most 
pragmatic  In  Its  approach,  often  overlook- 
ing violations  of  companies  with  which  it 
feels  It  must  deal. 

Algeria,  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  the  western 
Arab  countries,  reportedly  Ignore  the  boycott 
more  than  they  observe  It,  snce  they  are 
generally  less  Involved  In  the  Israeli  Issue 
than  eastern  Arabs. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT  THE  lOTH 
ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  STATUS 
OP  THE  COLORADO  RIVER  STOR- 
AGE PROJECT  AND  PARTICIPAT- 
ING PROJECTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
84th  Congress,  in  1956,  enacted  a  con- 
structive and  forward-looking  law  known 
as  the  Colorado  River  stqrage  project.  I 
was  a  sponsor  of  S.  500,  which  resulted 
in  Public  Law  485,  of  the  84th  Congress. 

Section  6  of  that  law  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  report  to 
the  Congress  each  year  "upon  the  sta- 
tus of  revenues  from,  and  the  cost  of, 
constructing,  operating,  and  maintain- 
ing" this  project. 

This  report  has  proved  to  be  of  such 
widespread  interest  that  it  deserves  to 
be  printed  to  keep  the  Nation  and  the 
millions  of  people  dependent  on  this 
project  informed  of  the  status  of  this 
great  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  10th  annual  re- 
port was  received  on  December  10,  1966. 
Therefore,  I  send  forward  a  resolution 
celling  for  the  printing,  as  a  Senate  doc- 
ument, of  this  most  interesting  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  recelveti  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  76)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  16 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document  the  Tenth  Annual  Re- 
port on  the  Status  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  and  Participating  Projects, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  an  introductory  statement  by  Senator 
Anderson,  and  that  five  hundred  extra  cop- 
lee  be  printed  for  the  usa  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP   1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  KO.   86 

Mr.   MAQNUSON.    Mr.   President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  S.  355  and  send 


it  to  the  desk,  which  will  be  known  as 
title  VI,  a  separate  title  to  be  added  to 
the  bill,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  and 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and 
without  objection.  It  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  66)  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  title, 
title  VI,  as  follows : 

"FISCAL  SESSIONS  OF  THE  CONGRESS 
"Sec.  — .  The  meeting  of  the  Congress 
which  begins  on  the  third  day  of  January 
of  each  year  (or  on  such  day  as  they  shall 
appoint  ptu'suant  to  section  2  of  article  XX 
of  the  articles  of  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution) shall  terminate  on  the  first  Monday 
In  November  of  such  year  unless  the  Con- 
gress has  adjourned  such  meeting  sine  die 
prior  to  such  first  Monday.  Each  such  meet- 
ing, and  every  other  meeting,  of  the  Con- 
gress, other  than  a  meeting  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  title,  shall  be  known  as  a 
'legislative  session'.  The  legislative  sessions 
of  each  Congress  shall  be  numbered  serially. 

"Sec.  — .  The  Congress  shall  assemble  on 
the  second  Monday  of  November  of  each  year 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  bills  and  reso- 
lutions making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government.  Such  meeting  shall 
terminate  on  December  31  of  such  year  un- 
less the  Congress  has  adjourned  such  meet- 
ing Bine  die  prior  to  such  day.  Each  such 
meeting  shall  be  known  as  a  'fiscal  session'. 
The  fiscal  sessions  of  each  Congress  shall  be 
numbered  serially. 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  this 
section,  no  matters  shall  be  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  dur- 
ing a  fiscal  session  other  than  bills  or  reso- 
lutions making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  preclude  any  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  or  any  joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  from  meeting 
during  a  fiscal  session  for  the  consideration 
of  any  matter  over  which  such  committee 
or  Joint  committee  has  Jurisdiction,  or  from 
holding  hearings  or  conducting  studies  and 
Investigations  with  respect  to  any  such  mat- 
ter, but,  except  as  provided  in  this  section, 
no  committee  of  either  House,  other  than 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  shall, 
during  a  fiscal  session,  report  any  bill  or 
resolution  or  take  any  other  legislative  ac- 
tion, and  no  committee  of  the  Senate  shall 
report  any  treaty  or  nomination. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  may  report,  and  the  two 
Houses  may  consider,  during  a  fiscal  session, 
any  bill  or  resolution  If  the  President  notifies 
the  Congress  that  the  consideration  of  such 
bill  or  resolution  during  such  fiscal  session 
Is  necessary  In  the  national  interest. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  report,  and  the 
Senate  may  consider,  during  a  fiscal  session, 
any  treaty  or  nomination  if  the  President 
notifies  the  Senate  that  the  consideration  of 
such  treaty  or  nomination  Is  necessary  m 
the  national  Interest. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  in  the 
case  of  a  joint  committee  which  has  legis- 
lative jurisdiction,  the  members  of  the  joint 
committee  who  are  Members  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  considered  as  a  committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  members  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee who  are  Members  of  the  House  shall 
be  considered  as  a  committee  of  the  House. 
"Sec  — .  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this 
section,  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  shall  not  consider  any  bill  making 


appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment during  a  legislative  session. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shaU 
not  preclude  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  and  Senate  from  meeting 
during  a  legislative  session  for  the  consider- 
ation of  any  matter  over  which  such  com- 
mittees liave  Jurisdiction,  or  from  holding 
hearings  or  conducting  studies  and  investi- 
gations with  respect  to  any  such  matter,  but 
except  as  provided  In  this  section,  neither 
of  such  committees  shall,  during  a  legisla- 
tive session,  report  any  appropriation  bill  or 
resolution. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  and  (b),  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate  may 
report,  and  the  two  Houses  may  consider, 
during  a  legislative  session,  bills  or  resolu- 
tions making  supplemental  or  deficiency  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  which  is  cur- 
rent during  such  legislative  session. 

"Sec.  — .  The  provisions  of  sections  103  and 
104  shall  not  preclude  the  reconsideration 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  diu-ing  any  session,  of  any  bUl  or  of 
any  order,  resolution,  or  vote  returned  by  the 
President  to  either  House  pursuant  to  the 
second  or  third  paraep-aph  of  section  7  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

"Sec.  — .  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  "appropriations"  has  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  it  by  section  2  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  2) . 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  Sections  101  and  102  of  this 
title  shall  become  effective  at  noon  on  the 
day  on  which  the  Congress  assembles,  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  article  XX  of  the  arti- 
cles of  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  in 
the  year  1063. 

"(b)  Sections  103,  104,  105,  and  106  of 
this  title  shall  become  effective  upon  the  ad- 
journment sine  die  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Congress  which  begins  pursuant  to  section 
2  of  article  XX  of  the  articles  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  in  the  year  1063. 

"CHANGE   OF   FISCAL   TEAR 

"Sec.  — .  Section  237  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (6  U.S.C.  256)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'Sec.  237.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
lectlon  (b),  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Treasury 
tf  the  United  States  in  all  matters  of  ac- 
counts, receipts,  expenditures,  estimates,  and 
appropriations  shall  commence  on  July  1  of 
each  year  and  end  on  June  30  of  the  foUow- 
Ing  year. 

"'(b)  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  which  conunences  on  July  1. 

1967,  shall  end  on  December  31,  1967.  The 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year  shall  commence 
on  January  1,  1968,  and  end  on  December  31, 

1968,  and  thereafter  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  shall  com- 
mence on  January  1  and  end  on  December  31 
of  each  year. 

"'(c)  All  accounts  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures required  by  law  to  be  published  an- 
nually shall  be  prepared  and  published  for 
the  fiscal  year,  as  established  by  subsections 
(8)  and  (b).' 

"Sec  — .  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  repealed: 

"(1)  The  ninth  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ings 'Legislative  Establishment',  'Senate', 
of  the  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal 
year  1034  (48  Stat.  1022;  2  UJB.C.  66) ;  and 

"(2)  The  proviso  to  the  second  paragraph 
nnder  the  headings  'House  of  Refbesenta- 
nvEs',  'Sauibies,  Mn.EACE,  AND  Expenses  of 
UncBEBs'  of  the  Legislative  Appropriation 
Act,  1056  (68  Stat.  400:  2  U.S.C.  81). 

"Sec  — .  (a)  Appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  begins  on  July  1,  1965,  shall  be 
made  at  the  legislative  session  of  the  Elghty- 
tlghth  Congress  which  begins  on  January  3, 
1865  (or  on  such  day  as  may  be  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  article  XX  of  the 
utlcles  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution) . 
Appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  which  be- 
|lns  on  January  1, 1968,  shall  be  made  at  the 


fiscal  session  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress 
which  begins  on  the  second  Monday  of  No- 
vember 1967.  Appropriations  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  shall  be  made  at  the  fiscal 
session  of  the  Congress  which  immediately 
precedes  the  commencement  of  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  preclude  the  making  of  deficiency  or 
supplemental  appropriations  for  any  fiscal 
year — 

"(1)  at  any  session  of  the  Congress  prior 
to  the  fiscal  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
which  begins  on  the  second  Monday  of  No- 
vember 1067;  or 

"(2)   at  any  fiscal  session  of  the  Congress. 

"amendments  to  the  budget  and 

ACCOUNTINO  act,  1921 

"Sec  — .  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11),  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a) 
'during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  each  regular 
session'  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ',  at  the 
time  specified  in  subsection  (d) ';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  three 
new  subsections  as  follows: 

"'(b)  With  respect  to  expenditures  and 
estimated  expenditures  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a),  the  Budget  shall  show  the 
amount  (if  any)  of  each  expenditures  and 
estimated  expenditure  which  will  be  reim- 
bursed or  repaid  to  the  United  States  under 
laws  existing  at  the  time  the  Budget  Is  trans- 
mitted. With  respect  to  appropriations  and 
proposed  appropriations  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  Budget  shall  show  the 
amount  (If  any)  of  each  appropriation  and 
proposed  appropriation  which  will  be  reim- 
bursed or  repaid  to  the  United  States  \inder 
laws  existing  at  the  time  the  Budget  is  sub- 
mitted. With  respect  to  receipts  and  esti- 
mated receipts  referred  to  in  subsection  (a), 
the  Budget  shall  show  the  amounts  received 
or  expected  to  be  received  as  reimbursement 
or  repayment  of  amounts  appropriated  and 
expended  under  any  law. 

"'(c)  In  addition  to  the  Information  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  Budget  shall 
contain  a  statement,  in  such  form  and  detail 
as  the  President  may  determine,  of  the  capi- 
tal assets  of  the  Government,  and  their  value, 
as  of  the  end  of  the  last  completed  fiscal 
year. 

'"(d)  The  President  shaU  transmit  the 
Budget  to  the  Congress  as  follows: 

"  '(1)  for  any  fiscal  year  i>rior  to  the  fiscal 
year  which  begins  on  January  1,  1968,  during 
the  first  fifteen  days  of  the  session  which 
begins  on  the  day  prescribed,  or  appointed 
pursuant  to,  section  2  of  article  XX  of  the 
articles  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
preceding  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal 
year,  and 

"  '(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  on 
January  1,  1968,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  on  or  before  July  16  of  the  year 
preceding  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

If  the  Congress  Is  not  In  session  on  the  day 
on  which  the  President  submits  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  on  January  1, 
1968,  or  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such 
budget  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  shall  be 
printed  as  a  document  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.' 

"(b)  This  section  shall  become  effective 
on  July  1,  1967. 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  Section  201(a)  (6)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'October  15'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'May  16'. 

"(b)  This  title  shall  become  effective  on 
May  1, 1967." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
is  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment.  He 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  have  some  dis- 
cussion on  it,  because  it  Is  quite  impor- 
tant and  is  a  new  title.    Perhaps  debate 


will  be  had  today  or  tomorrow — prob- 
ably tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  I  made  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  of  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senatob  Wabben  G.  Magnuson 

Before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Obgahi- 

zation  of  the  Congress 

It  gives  me  considerable  pleasvire  to  ap- 
pear before  this  Joint  Committee  on  Orga- 
nization of  the  Congress.  While  my  purpose 
here  today  is  that  of  urging  full  support  to 
a  bUl  which  I  have  Introduced  in  several 
prevloxis  sessions  of  Congress,  I  would  like  to 
first  congratulate  this  fine  committee  for  the 
task  It  has  taken  upon  Itself  to  accomplish. 
As  our  country  and  Its  society  changes.  Its 
institutions  must  constantly  examine  them- 
selves in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
continuing  to  fulfiU  their  functions  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner.  The  United  States 
Congress  is  such  an  institution.  It  is  an  in- 
stitution for  governing  a  great  people  and  as 
the  needs,  habits,  and  customs  of  those  peo- 
ple change,  so  should  the  modes  of  govern- 
ment. I  have  long  felt  the  need  for  certain 
alterations  in  the  established  pattern  by 
which  Congress  operates.  That  Is  why  I  have 
long  advocated  S.  2501,  a  bUl  to  provide  for 
two  distinct  sessions  of  Congress  each  year,  a 
calendar  fiscal  yeaj,  and  certain  changes  in 
Federal  accounting  procedures. 

It  is  appropriate  for  us  to  consider  possible 
reforms  In  the  legislative  process  at  this  time. 
We  are  nearing  the  completion  of  what  has 
been  called  the  most  productive  Congres- 
sional session  In  history.  Yet  many  of  our 
accomplishments  this  year  were  in  fact  pro- 
posals that  have  been  before  us  for  several 
years  and  were  long  overdue.  That  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  saw  their  birth  was  due  to 
several  factors  which  I  leave  to  the  political 
writers  and  political  scientists  to  ascertain, 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  most  cases  the 
period  of  gestation  for  most  of  the  major  ac- 
complishments of  this  session  was  Just  too 
prolonged.  Now  that  we  have  cleared  away 
some  of  the  moet  pressing  and  long-needed 
bills,  it  is  time  to  consider  how  we  can  avoid 
these  long  delays  in  the  future.  We  cannot 
just  sit  back  and  expect  to  have  the  same 
political  factors  in-esent  in  the  future  as  we 
have  had  this  year. 

The  need  for  a  current  evaluation  of  the 
present  Congressional  operation  can  be  seen 
when  it  Is  recalled  that  the  last  major  re- 
organization of  Congress  was  accomplished 
by  the  Congressional  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  At  that  time  the  activities  of  Congress 
refiected  a  wartime  budget  and  consequently 
the  suggested  reforms  would  not  be  based  on 
the  full  experience  of  a  peacetime  Congress. 
Today  a  major  share  of  our  budget  is  headed 
for  social  programs  and  this  means  a  different 
type  of  budgetary  control  and  examination  is 
needed  by  Congress  now.  It  is  with  this  in 
mind  that  my  proposal  is  being  put  before 
your  committee. 

As  this  conunlttee  has  indicated  by  its 
hearings  on  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  no  in- 
quiry into  Congressional  reorganization 
would  be  complete  without  consideration  of 
the  Congressional  role  in  our  national  flscai 
policies.  We  have  all  come  to  realize  the  im- 
pact of  federal  taxation  and  spending  upon 
our  national  economy.  How  much  we  tax 
and  how  much  we  spend  can  directly  arrest  a 
recession  or  maintain  a  prosperity  boom  such 
as  the  one  we  are  now  enjoying.  Thus,  it  not 
only  becomes  Important,  but  also  necessary 
that  Congress  be  in  the  best  possible  position 
to  Judge  these  national  fiscal  poUdes.  to 
eliminate  waste,  and  to  provide  for  necessary 
spending  on  the  most  econcsnlc  basis. 

With  an  Improved  overview  of  national  fis- 
cal policies  as  an  objective,  I  have  Introduced 
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Senate  Bill  2601.  Under  the  present  system, 
Congress  must  deal  with  sucb  measures  as 
aid  to  education  and  then  an  appropriation 
bill  In  the  very  same  week.  This  situation 
makes  it  Impoeslble  for  us  to  accomplish  our 
tasks  adequately.  In  addition,  as  a  session 
nears  It  conclusion.  Congress  Is  pressured  by 
the  administrative  departments  to  get 
"something  passed"  so  that  salaries  and  Gov- 
ernment obligations  can  be  met. 

tUne  Is  a  three-fold  blU  which  will:  (1) 
provide  for  a  regular  aimual  fiscal  session  to 
be  separate  from  the  session  on  all  legisla- 
tive matters;  (2)  establish  the  calendar  year 
as  Government's  fiscal  .ear;  and  (3)  provide 
Federal  accounting  procedures  which  would 
Insure  a  buslness-Ilke  appraisal  of  the  Oot- 
ernment's  fiscal  position  in  the  light  of  the 
President's  annual  budget. 

In  the  "fiscal  session"  of  Congress,  begin- 
ning annually  on  the  second  Monday  of  No- 
vember and  extending  until  December  31, 
committees  other  than  Appropriations  In 
either  House  might  still  meet,  hold  hearings, 
or  conduct  studies  and  Investigations  of 
matters  under  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
but  ordinarily,  the  only  measures  which 
would  be  Introduced,  reported  upon,  or  en- 
acted would  be  money  bills. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  regular 
session  of  Congress  beginning  on  January 
3rd,  and  any  special  sessions,  would  origi- 
nally be  confined  to  consideration  of  all 
other,  non-fiscal  measures.  These  would  be 
known  as  "legislative  sessions." 

Treaties,  nominations,  or  other  measures 
whose  consideration  during  a  fiscal  session 
Is  requested  by  the  President  as  being  In  the 
national  Interest  would  provide  certain  nec- 
essary exceptions  to  the  division  of  Con- 
gressional business  between  legislative  and 
fiscal  sessions.  Also  action  mlgh  be  taken  on 
required  deficiency  appropriations  during  the 
lef^atlve  session. 

I  view  inaug\iratlon  of  "fiscal  sessions"  the 
logical  and  most  practical  solution  to  the 
ever-Increasing  problem  of  thorough  and 
timely  action  by  Congress  on  appropriation 
bills.  We  in  Congress  are  as  responsible  as 
the  executive  branch  to  the  nation  for  the 
wise  and  prudent  disposition  of  public  funds. 

Sandwiching  work  on  money  bills  Into 
ordinary  legislative  business  makes  It  almost 
impossible  to  meet  that  national  responsi- 
bility. By  contrast,  the  "fiscal  session"  plan 
Will  permit  Congress  periodically  to  devote 
Its  entire  energies  to  these  Important  matters 
without  the  pressure,  haste,  and  confusion 
which  has  become  too  often  associated  with 
the  consideration  of  money  measures. 

Title  I  of  the  bin  sets  up  the  "fiscal  ses- 
sion" and  establishes  the  difference  between 
this  and  the  "legislative  session." 

The  proposed  plan  would  mean  that  we 
wotUd  have  all  of  our  very  Important  fiscal 
problems  In  one  package.  We  would  know 
what  Congress  had  already  authorized  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  we  would  thus  be 
able  to  ascertain  whether  additional  appro- 
priations or  taxes  were  necessary.  Thus,  the 
whole  problem  of  fiscal  policy  would  be  In 
better  perspective,  not  only  for  us  In  Con- 
gress but  also  for  the  President  and  the 
people  of  the  country.  This  is  In  contrast 
to  our  present  practice  of  appropriating  In 
the  dark. 

Members  of  executive  departments  could 
study  the  activities  of  Congress  during  Its 
legislative  session  and  tailor  the  budget  ac- 
cordingly. The  Budget  Bureau's  problem  of 
anticipating  the  coat  of  possible  new  legisla- 
tion and  of  nishlng  supplemental  estimates 
to  Congress  In  late  spring  or  early  summer  to 
cover  such  legislation  would  be  eliminated. 

The  period  between  the  legislative  and  fis- 
cal session  would  provide  an  intervening  time 
In  which  Members  of  Congress  can  return  to 
our  home  States  and  report  to  constituents. 
It  would  be  a  time  that  the  full  effect  of  the 
Just  completed  legislative  session  could  b« 
discussed  and  the  constituent's  feelings  about 


the  upcoming  fiscal  session  could  be  ascer- 
tained. This  intervening  period  would  be 
during  the  summer  and  early  fall,  a  time 
much  more  adaptable  to  communicating  with 
the  people  than  our  present  system.  It  is 
the  time  of  year  when  the  weather  permits 
outdoor  gatherings  and  traveling  between  the 
smaller  towns. 

The  existence  of  divided  sessions  of  Con- 
gress can  also  have  a  direct  affect  on  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Members  of 
Congress.  There  are  many  cases  where  long 
and  tedious  sessions  of  Congress  such  as  the 
one  we  are  now  experiencing  have  under- 
mined the  health  of  many  fine  men.  My 
proposal  should  establish  a  definite  inter- 
vening time  that  can  be  used  by  the  Con- 
gressman to  get  away  from  the  pressures  of 
Congress.  The  present  situation  where  one 
does  not  know  Just  when  adjournment  will 
come  is  exhausting,  both  physically  and 
mentally. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  amends  Title  5,  Sec.  256 
of  the  V.  S.  Code,  and  other  related  statutes, 
to  establish  the  calendar  year  as  the  govern- 
ment's fiscal  year — thus  putting  the  federal 
accounting  cycle  In  step  with  universal  busi- 
ness practices.  The  bill  provides  the  first 
calendar  year  will  be  1967,  commencing  im- 
mediately after  the  first  fiscal  session,  in 
November  and  December  of  1966.  Appro- 
priations only  for  the  period  July  1  to  De- 
cember 31,  1966  would  be  made  during  the 
session  of  Congress  beglnalng  January  3. 
1966. 

This  provision  allows  the  fiscal  session  of 
Congress  to  take  place  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  a  new  fiscal  year. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
budget  of  the  Federal  Government  is  based 
on  a  fiscal  year  beginning  on  the  first  of 
July,  all  of  the  income  from  taxes  are  re- 
ported to  the  Federal  Government  on  a 
calendar  year. 

The  concept  of  a  fiscal  ytar  beginning  on 
July  1st  was  adopted  early  in  our  Nation's 
history  when  Congressional  sessions  were 
short.  Since  the  overall  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  small.  Congress  by 
convening  In  January  could  still  accomplish 
both  Its  appropriations  and  legislative  func- 
tions before  July.  Now  with  the  need  for 
longer  sessions  and  as  I  feet,  legislative  and 
fiscal  sessions,  we  should  set  the  fiscal  year 
to  coincide  with  the  calendar  year. 

Title  ni  affects  changes  In  the  time  of 
submission  and  content  of  the  President's 
budget,  amends  section  201  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921.  Beginning  In 
1966,  the  budget  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year  would  be  required  to  be  submitted  on 
or  before  July  IS,  or  approximately  four 
months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
session  during  which  It  will  be  passed  upon. 
The  benefits  of  having  the  budget  published 
and  on  record  well  In  advance  of  its  con- 
sideration by  Congress  are  obvious. 

In  order  that  the  fiscal  position  of  the  gov- 
ernment be  refiected  in  a  more  businesslike 
manner,  this  title  requires  the  annual  budget 
to  Incorporate  two  features  not  now  required 
by  law:  (1)  a  showing  of  the  amount  of  pro- 
posed appropriations  and  expenditures  which 
are  reimbursable  to  the  Traasiu-y.  and  (2)  a 
report  on  the  total  capital  assets  of  the 
government,  and  their  value,  as  of  the  end 
of  the  last  completed  fiscal  year. 

These  Items  are  essential  to  give  Congress 
and  the  American  people  a  true  picture  of 
the  federal  financial  posltloti.  The  effect  of 
the  size  of  the  budget  as  a  whole  cannot  be 
properly  analyzed  unless  some  over-all  dif- 
ferentiation Is  made  between  absolute  and  re- 
imbursable expenses.  Even  more  Important 
Is  the  long-overdue  requirement  that  some 
accounting  be  kept  of  our  Government's  cap- 
ital assets. 

It  Is  almost  Impoeslble  to  make  an  Intel- 
ligent appraisal  of  the  Nation's  solvency  in 
terms  of  debt  alone  for  the  same  reason  that 


the  idebtedness  of  a  business  or  of  an  in- 
dividual means  nothing  unless  we  also  know 
something  of  their  assets.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment today  has  the  ownership  of  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars  of  lands,  minerals, 
biUldlngs,  capital  goods,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment. Inconceivable  as  It  may  seem  to  an 
outsider,  no  official  accounting  has  ever  been 
required  to  show  the  current  value  of  this 
property,  against  which  to  measin-e  the 
amount  of  our  national  debt.  Surely  this 
reform  is  now,  more  than  ever,  demanded. 

The  Government  keeps  books  In  a  manner 
which  no  one  else  would  attempt.  We  con- 
sider what  comes  in,  and  what  is  appropri- 
ated for  the  year,  and  the  difference  is  a 
deficit,  with  no  indication  to  the  American 
people  of  the  capital  assets  which  the  Gov- 
ernment holds.  No  record  of  capital  assets, 
such  as  are  compiled  by  any  well-operated 
private  concern.  Is  promulgated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  present  Budget  document,  now  run- 
ning several  pounds  of  figures  each  year,  has 
become  an  object  of  public  ridicule  because 
of  Its  complexity.  This  has  been  a  complete 
failure  as  far  as  governmental  public  rela- 
tions is  concerned.  It  does  not  provide  a 
balance  sheet  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
Federal  Government  nor  does  it  provide  a 
realistic  operating  expense  statement.  It 
falls  to  even  present  the  standard  Informa- 
tion which  every  stockholder  expects  In  a 
corporation's  annual  report.  Those  Ameri- 
cans who  know  how  to  read  a  business  finan- 
cial statement  could  read  and  understand 
the  Federal  budget  if  It  were  put  together  on 
a  capital  budget  as  well  as  an  operating 
budget  basis.  The  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  and  communication  with  them 
should  be  made  in  terms  and  language  which 
they  can  understand. 

The  present  Federal  budgetary  practice 
cannot  be  Justified  or  rationalized.  The  sys- 
tem Is  Internally  inconsistent  because  it  han- 
dles corporate  accounts  and  trust  funds  as 
exceptions.  It  is  no  longer  a  unitary  budget, 
yet  it  is  not  a  truly  dual  budget.  Revolving 
funds,  Treasury  advances,  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans,  guarantees,  contingent  li- 
abilities, TVA  revenue  bonds,  earmarked  rev- 
enues as  for  highway  and  duck  refuges,  fail- 
ure to  charge  depreciation,  are  some  of  the 
many  confusing  elements. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of  a 
Federal  capital  budget  as  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant procedural  reforms  for  improving  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  casting  off  the  bimders  of 
the  single  fiscal  year  point  of  view  in  favor 
of  longer  range  financial  planning. 

The  adoption  of  the  capital  budget  prin- 
ciple was  reconunended  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission on  two  occasions.  The  Commission 
stated  In  1040,  "We  recommend  that  the 
budget  estimates  of  all  operating  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  government  should 
be  divided  Into  two  primary  categories — cur- 
rent operating  expendltvu-es  and  capital  out- 
lays." 

The  argument  against  such  a  proposal  for 
a  capital  assets  budget  Is  often  based  on  the 
contention  that  since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  not  going  to  close  business  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  what  capital  assets 
are  In  existence.  However,  I  do  not  suppose 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
will  cease  business,  yet  this  company  lists  Its 
capital  assets. 

The  proposal  that  the  amount  of  proposed 
appropriations  and  expenditures  which  are 
reimbursable  to  the  Treasury  be  shown  in 
the  Budget  Is  made  in  order  to  give  the 
American  people  a  clearer  picture  of  the  Fed- 
eral Budget  operation.  While  It  has  been 
explained  to  the  public  that  some  of  the 
money  which  we  approjHlate  is  not  only  re- 
imbursable to  the  Treasury  but  also  often 
returns  with  Interest,  many  people  still  mis- 
understand this  operation. 
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The  proposals  urged  by  me  today  may  In- 
volve resolving  some  problems  and  complica- 
tions, but  we  must  make  a  start  somewhere 
to  bring  more  order  into  our  fiscal  policy 
approach.  One  problem  with  the  concept 
of  a  fiscal  and  legislative  session  of  Congress 
has  been  noted.  This  Is  the  existence  of  a 
possible  "lameduck"  Congressman  during  the 
fiscal  session.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  is 
something  which  could  be  handled  without 
too  much  trouble,  since  it  Is  only  the  Finance 
and  Appropriations  Committees  which  might 
be  affected.  One  solution  for  this  whole  mat- 
ter might  be  to  swear  In  the  newly  elected 
Member  of  Congress  on  December  1  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  participate  In  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  Budget,  bringing  with  them 
the  fresh  new  Ideas  of  the  electorate. 

There  may  be  many  changes  in  my  pro- 
posals which  this  Committee  finds  necessary. 
However,  I  have  offered  these  Ideas  as  con- 
siderations for  your  Committee  to  make  In 
Its  study  of  Congressional  reorgamzation.  S. 
2501  can  provide  a  very  good  starting  place 
and  I  recommend  it  for  your  approval. 

Thank  you. 


issue,  and  the  prospects  lor  negotiating 
a  nonproliferation  treaty. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  (S.  326) .  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1967,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Cotton.  Gruening,  Hart,  and 
Inoitye  be  added  to  S.  369,  to  amend 
title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
so  as  to  eliminate,  in  certain  cases,  the 
requirement  that  an  insured  individual 
have  first  been  admitted  to  a  hospital  in 
order  to  qualify  under  such  title  for  the 
extended  care  services  provided  there- 
under, at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Metcalp  and  Tydings  be  added 
to  S.  451,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  In  order  to  authorize  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  to  determine  means  of 
propelling  vehicles  so  as  not  to  con- 
tribute to  air  pollution,  at  the  time  of 
the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
objection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  DISAR- 
MAMENT SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
subcommittee  will  begin  hearings  this 
week  on  current  disarmament  questions. 
Mr.  Richard  HeUns,  Dh-ector  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  will  be  the 
first  witness  In  an  executive  session  In 
room  S-116  of  the  Capitol,  at  2:30  pjn. 
on  Friday,  February  3,  1967. 

The  subcommittee  will  hear  testimony 
on  a  range  of  Issues,  Including  conven- 
tional anns  sales,  the  antlballlstic  missile 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CON- 
STITUTIONAL IMPLICATION  OF 
MIRANDA  AGAINST  ARIZONA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments, 
I  wish  to  announce  forthcoming  hear- 
ings on  the  effects  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  Miranda  against  Arizona  on 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Hearings 
will  be  conducted  on  February  6  and  7, 
1967,  in  the  Federal  District  Court  room 
No.  1  in  Houston,  Tex.  Any  persons  in- 
terested in  these  hearings  should  contact 
the  subcommittee  staff  in  room  419  of 
the  Senate  Office  Building. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  5, 
Public  Law  115. 78th  Congress,  and  House 
Resolution  200.  90th  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  of 
New  Hampshire  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


NEW    CHALLENGES    IN    INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  Kan- 
sas State  University  is  holding  a  series 
of  lectures  on  our  international  problems. 
They  will  be  known  as  the  Alfred  M. 
Landon  Lectures  on  Public  Issues. 

The  Honorable  Alfred  M.  Landon  is 
a  most  distinguished  Kansan  and  elder 
statesman  of  the  Nation.  Governor 
Landon  has  brought  honor  to  his  State, 
not  only  as  a  Oovemor  of  Kansas  and 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  as  a  spokesman 
of  imusual  spirit  and  dedication  on  pub- 
lic issues.  His  political  personality  is  a 
harmonious  blend  of  conservative  and 
liberal  strains  within  the  American  tra- 
dition of  politics. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the 
Nation's  oldest  land-grant  institution — 
Kansas  State  University — inaugurate  a 
lecture  series  in  his  name,  directed  to 
filling  a  need  for  public  information  and 
objective  discussion  of  public  issues. 
Outstanding  political  figures  of  both 
major  political  parties  will  be  selected  as 
lecturers  to  discuss  matters  of  national 
and  international  interest. 

Among  those  who  have  accepted  and 
will  participate  in  this  lecture  series  are 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  Arthur  M.  Schles- 
Inger,  Jr.,  George  W.  Romney,  Ronald 
W.  Reagan,  and  Ralph  E.  McGlU. 

Governor  Landon  spoke  first  on  this 
series  of  lectures  and  delivered  an  out- 
standing address  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity on  December  18,  1966.  In  his 
excellent  address  he  stated: 

The  world  la  truly  In  an  era  of  greatest 
Change.  World  peace  and  stability  depend 
on  humonlous  relations  between  China — ^the 


Soviet  Union— and  the  United  States.  Ths 
time  has  come  for  each  to  completely  re- 
appraise Its  foreign  policies.  Each  major 
power  must  ask  itself  whether  It  correctly 
perceives  new  realities — whether  momentous 
world  changes  have  evoked  commensurate 
policy  responses.  Specifically,  each  must 
Introspectlvely  assess  whether  continuing 
confrontation  with  its  military  strength  is 
the  most  effective  means  to  assure  world 
peace  and  stability — and  hence  its  own 
security. 

What  are  these  new  realities?  They  In- 
clude— the  Soviet  modernizing  of  Communist 
dogma — the  Slno-Soviet  split — European 
self-determination  and  indei>endence  from 
Soviet  and  American  domination — the  advent 
of  Chinese  nuclear  power — the  growing  non- 
allgmnent  of  developing  nations — the  reces- 
sion of  the  Communist  tide — and  worldwide 
acceptance  of  the  concept  of  the  welfare 
state.  In  a  nut  shell — these  are  the  new 
challenges  wrought  by  the  new  natlonaUsm. 

Governor  Landon  further  stated: 
WhUe  I  staunchly  believe  in  and  support 
President  Johnson's  policies  of  new  contacts 
with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  as  the 
basis  for  better  International  understanding, 
I  believe  Senator  Pulbrlght's  announced  plan 
for  a  full  and  comprehensive  review  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  both 
public  and  closed  hearings  is  both  timely  and 
essential. 

Mr.  President,  hearings  as  suggested 
by  Governor  Landon  are  now  being  held 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee imder  the  able  leadership  of  Its 
chairman,  the  Honorable  J.  W.  Poi- 
BRiGHT,  of  Arkansas. 

Governor  Landon  early  in  December 
not  only  suggested  these  hearings,  but 
also  urged  that  they  be  held  in  order  that 
our  people  may  be  informed  of  the  trend 
of  our  international  affairs.  These  hear- 
ings, in  my  opinion,  should  do  much  to 
allay  the  fears  of  our  citizens  that  we  are 
becoming  overcommitted  as  a  nation  in 
every  section  of  the  globe. 

It  is  my  hope  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  hearings,  the  American  people  will 
have  a  better  understanding  not  only  of 
OUT  International  problems,  but  that  they 
will  also  be  informed  of  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  headed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Gover- 
nor Landon's  address  be  made  a  part  of 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  lecture  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

New  Chat.i.kkobb  tk  Ixttxsmktioku. 

Relations 

(By  Alfred  M.  Landon) 

We  must  face  the  chaUenges  of  new  reali- 
ties of  international  life  today. 

The  world  Is  an  armed  camp.  An  uneasy 
peace  Is  maintained — while  a  power  struggle 
continues  to  build  up  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China — with  the  United  States 
neutral  between  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  support  South  Vietnam's  opposition  to 
Communist  aggression. 

India — the  second  largest  nation — wrecked 
by  Socialistic  leadership — Is  racked  by  inter- 
nal dissension  and  menaced  by  external 
threats. 

The  potential  colossus  of  China — ^the 
world's  most  populous  nation — la  experienc- 
ing a  severe  Internal  revolution. 

The  end  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  not  in 
sight.  And  the  vital  questions  of  barring  the 
\ise  and  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
mlUtary  uae  of  space  remain  unanswered. 

Everywhere,  a  new  nationalism — having 
recently  vanquished   European   onplres — ^Is 
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now  transcending  Ideologies — old  alliances — 
and  la  paradoxically  supporting  world 
peace — baaed  on  fear — not  trust.  World 
Communlani — the  United  Nations — NATO — 
and  the  Atlantic  Alliance — are  fragmenting 
on  the  rocks  of  this  new  nationalism. 

This  new  nationalism  is  one  of  independ- 
ence and  self-determination.  It  Is  not  the 
old  dynasty  nationalism  with  Its  ancestral 
roots  In  medieval  feudalism.  Nor  Is  It  the 
aggressive  nationalism  of  modern  dictators 
built  on  the  doctrine  of  force. 

World  War  One  wiped  out  the  last  of  the 
monarchs  representing  the  centuries-old 
dynasty  nationalism.  And  World  War  Two 
eliminated  two  megalomaniac  dictators — 
Hitler  and  Mussolini — and  their  Japanese 
brethren.  The  policies  of  two  more  aggres- 
sors— Stalin  and  Sukarno — have  been  thrown 
by  their  people  on  the  scrap  heap  of  history. 
Only  one  of  the  five  megalomaniacs  of  our 
time  Is  left — China's  troubled  Mao.  The 
ruthless  Red  guards  turned  loose  by  him  on 
his  unhappy  countrymen  are  a  sad  recrea- 
tion of  Hitler's  Jackboots  and  Mussolini's 
Blackshlrts. 

Meanwhile,  China's  world  Influence  has 
8\iflered  severe  reversals — In  lAtln  America — 
Africa — India — and  Indonesia — and  also  In 
the  United  Nations,  which — by  the  greatest 
majority  vote  In  some  years — recently  re- 
fused to  seat  Communist  China. 

This  new  nationalism  is  transcending 
Communism.  Both  outside — as  well  as  inside 
China — the  theories  of  Marx  and  Lenin  for 
the  oBtabllshment  and  maintenance  of  world- 
wide Communism  are  being  revised.  The 
turmoil  In  China  Is  essentially  concerned 
with  a  struggle  between  the  fundamentalists 
and  revisionists. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  departing  so  far  from 
the  original  concepts  of  Marx  and  lienln 
as  to  render  them  almost  unrecognizable. 
Soviet  Communism  is  moving  slowly  and 
subtly — but  surely — toward  incorporation  of 
certain  capitalistic  principles  of  reward  for 
individual  talent  and  Incentive. 

Behind  the  thinning  and  now  porous  Iron 
Cnrtaln — Conununlsm  has  failed  to  meet  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  its  people.  Its 
hierarchy  la  changed.  Developing  pubUc 
opinion  has  eroded  and  loosened  Its  mono- 
lithic structure. 

The  heretofore  captive  East  E\uropean 
Satellites  are  no  longer  captive  nor  satellites. 
They  are  pushing  away  from  economic  and 
political  control  and  domination  by  Moscow. 
And  It  must  be  admitted  that— by  the  same 
token— Western  Europe  Is  also  pushing  away 
from  economic  and  political  domination  by 
the  United  States  of  America. 

This  new  nationalism  has  wrought  mo- 
mentous changes.  It  is  changing  the  poet- 
war  alliances  within  both  the  Communist 
and  non-Communist  world.  It  presents 
great  difficulties  for  the  United  Nations  and 
the  ideas  of  world  federation — or  Atlantic 
Union. 

By  foBterlng  national  barriers — the  new 
nationalism  In  one  sense  obstructs  Interna- 
tional cooperation.  Paradoxically — by  reduc- 
ing ideological  barriers — this  new  national- 
lam  in  another  sense  permits  greater  Inter- 
national cooperation  based  on  the  principle 
of  equality  of  nations. 

In  October,  1961,  when  the  White  House 
was  divided  on  whether  to  support  the  fledg- 
ling European  Economic  Community  or 
whether  to  request  a  year's  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act — I 
urged  support  of  the  E.E.C.  as  the  most  real- 
istic step  toward  economic  and  political  sta- 
bility— and  hence  world  peace.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  E.E.C.  was  founded  on  the  simple 
principle  of  removing  nationalist  barriers  to 
International  trade. 

The  principle  of  a  high  protective  tariff  la 
basic  to  a  government  protected — or  owned — 
or  managed — economy.  High  tariffs  Inhibit 
croes-cultural  relations.  Freer  trade,  on  the 
other  hand,  enables  the  peoples  of  different 


nations  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  customs,  beliefs,  ways  of  life,  and  govern- 
ment policies  of  one  another.  With  the 
greater  expansion  and  ease  of  communica- 
tion today,  freer  trade  induoes  mutual  inter- 
national understanding. 

When  International  understanding  is  thus 
achieved — political  tensions  are  reduced  and 
voices  of  reason  are  easier  heard  and  under- 
stood. The  way  Is  then  prepared  to  move 
toward  world  stability — Increased  pros- 
perity— higher  standards  of  living  and  edu- 
cation— and  peaceful  competitive  existence 
in  international  markets.  These  conditions. 
In  turn,  form  the  foundation  for  coopera- 
tive political  policies  among  nations. 

Two  and  one-half  years  of  bargaining 
within  the  European  Economic  Community 
are  coming  to  a  close  with  expectation  of 
the  most  substantial  tariff  reductions  in 
history.  The  effects  of  this  action  will  spread 
all  over  the  world — from  Europe  to  Latin 
America,  Africa  and  Asia.  I  quote  from  a 
recent  statement  by  the  Japanese  Ambassa- 
dor: 

"We  Japanese  believe  that  contacts 
through  trade  tend  to  facilitate  mutual 
understanding  among  nations  of  differing 
Ideologies  and  social  structures." 

This  development  is  not  as  dramatic  and 
grandiose  as  a  League  of  Nations — a  United 
Nations — or  world  law  based  on  a  world  court. 
However,  international  trade  Is  the  only 
proven  method  for  initiating  a  workable 
peace  with  international  security  and  under- 
standing— security  and  understanding  that 
might  save  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion— which  is  now  bankrupt  financially — 
politically — and  structurally.  The  world 
needs  the  United  Nations  as  a  forum  to  dis- 
cuss and  expose  international  grievances  and 
concerns. 

Early  this  year,  our  President  requested 
Congress  to  repeal  legislation  obstructing 
United  States  trade  with  Oommunist  coun- 
tries. Congress  adjourned  without  acting 
on  the  I>resldent's  trade  recommendations. 
Meanwhile,  the  English — PrEnch — West  Ger- 
mans and  Japanese  are  fllllng  the  orders  of 
China — the  Soviet  Union — end  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Our  allies  are  trading  with  Com- 
munist countries.    We  are  not. 

The  defensive  "white  elephant"  military 
structiures  of  SEATO  and  CBNTO  existed  only 
on  paper.  Despite  our  rebuilding  efforts, 
NATO's  days  are  numbered.  They  were  not 
designed  to  provide  the  common  ground  for 
better  acquaintance  with— and  understand- 
ing of — the  communist  world.  Nevertheless, 
our  own  natlonallam  persists  to  inhibit  the 
expEOislon  of  America's  w«rld  trade.  The 
American  Congress  has  not  learned  a  prime 
lesson  of  history — that  economic  isolationism 
leads  to  political  isolationlam  as  well  as  the 
converse — and  that  either  is  counter-produc- 
tive In  this  day  and  age — as  even  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  reluctantly  learning. 

The  world  is  truly  in  aa  era  of  greatest 
change.  World  peace  and  stability  depend 
on  harmonious  relations  between  China — 
the  Soviet  Union — and  the  United  States. 
The  time  has  come  for  each  to  completely 
reappraise  its  foreign  policies.  Each  major 
power  must  ask  itself  whether  it  correctly 
perceives  new  realities — whether  momentous 
world  changes  have  evoked  commensurate 
policy  responses.  Specifically,  each  must  in- 
trospectlvely  assess  whether  continuing  con- 
frontation with  Its  military  strength  Is  the 
most  effective  means  to  aaeure  world  peace 
and  stability — and  hence  its  own  security. 

What  are  these  new  realities?  They  in- 
clude— the  Soviet  modernizing  of  Conununlst 
dogma — the  Sino-Sovlet  split — European 
self-determination  and  Independence  from 
Soviet  and  American  domination — the  ad- 
vent of  Chinese  nuclear  power — the  growing 
non-alignment  of  developing  nations — the 
recession  of  the  Communist  tide — and  world- 
wide acceptance  of  the  concept  of  the  wel- 
fare state.     In  a  nut  shell — these  are  the 


new  challenges  wrought  by  the  new  nation- 
alism. 

The  potential  colossus  of  China — ^weakened 
internally  and  externally  by  Mao's  unrealistic 
fanatic  militancy — bitterly  attacks  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  SUtes.  The 
Irony  is  that  these  attacks  help  to  Induce 
better  relations  between  these  super 
powers — exactly  what  China  fears. 

The  Soviet  Union  faces  hostility  from 
China  on  her  eastern  front — the  closest  and 
most  obvious  mark  for  its  new  nuclear 
bomb — with  the  longest  border  line  In  the 
world — and  territorial  disputes  and  memories 
of  bloody  invasions  centuries  old.  The  pas- 
sage of  time  has  not  eliminated  from  the 
folklore  of  Russian  memories  the  ravages  of 
Genghis  Khan's  hordes — or  Napoleon's 
French — or  German  armies  twice  In  the  last 
fifty  years.  It  was  Mao's  leadership  that 
chased  Russia  out  of  Manchuria. 

On  her  western  front — the  Soviet  Union 
fears  a  united  Germany  as  the  devil  fears 
holy  water.  In  all  of  Russian  history,  there 
has  been  one  basic  foreign  policy  and  that 
is  to  avoid  facing  a  war  at  the  same  time  on 
two  fronts. 

By  the  same  token,  China  faces  the  Soviet 
Union  on  her  land  front  and  the  United 
States  of  America  on  her  Pacific  front  with- 
out a  navy. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  face  the 
United  States  of  America  uncertain  as  to 
the  International  policies  of  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic power — welfare  state — and  military 
power  in  the  world.  The  Soviet  lately  links 
together  both  China  and  the  United  States 
of  America  In  formal  public  attacks.  The 
corollary  of  such  attacks  is  what  the  Soviet 
fears. 

We  have  this  definition  that  the  Soviet 
Union  needs  the  pressure  of  America  on 
China  In  the  Pacific — despite  Premier 
Kosygin's  continued  assertions  that  "...  if 
the  war  (in  Vietnam)  were  ended,  relations 
(with  America)  would  certainly  Improve." 
China,  in  turn,  needs  the  pressure  of  Amer- 
ica in  Eiuope  on  the  Soviet  Union — despite 
Mao's  attacks  on  both.  The  peace  of  the 
world  is  In  suspense  while  this  Jockeying 
goes  on. 

Hence,  America  is  presented  with  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  initiate  a  "llve-and- 
let-live"  policy  of  competitive  economic  ex- 
istence with  the  Soviet  Union — or  China— 
or  preferably  both.  Such  American  liUtla- 
tives  are  necessary  to  reduce  tensions — vio- 
lence—war and  threats  of  war;  In  other 
words— to  normalize  international  relations. 
Encouragingly,  these  policies  seem  to  be 
developing. 

In  recent  months.  President  Johnson  has 
made  three  highly  significant  foreign  policy 
moves  that  have  generally  escaped  the  pub- 
lic attention  and  discussion  they  deserve— 
and  have  yet  to  be  explained  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Foremost  among  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kenne- 
dy and  Johnson  administrations  were  the 
reunification  of  Germany  and  the  political 
and  economic  isolation  of  Communist  China. 
These  two  policies  together  with  the  Impli- 
cations of  the  President's  commitments  at 
the  Manila  Conference,  signify  possible  mo- 
mentous changes  In  our  foreign  policy. 

The  first  of  these  three  significant  moves 
by  President  Johnson  occurred  last  July 
when  he  proposed  at  least  a  tentative  re- 
appraisal of  our  China  policy  with  his  offer 
of  reconciliation  with  China.  I  quote  Presi- 
dent Johnson: 

"Lasting  peace  can  never  come  to  Asia 
as  long  as  the  700  million  people  of  main- 
land China  are  isolated  by  their  rulers  from 
the  outside  world. 

"We  persist  (In  efforts  to  Improve  rela- 
tions) because  we  believe  that  cooperation, 
not  hostility,  is  the  way  of  the  future.  That 
day  is  not  here  yet.  It  may  be  long  in  com- 
ing, but  it  is  clearly  on  the  way,  and  come 
It  must." 
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In  September,  Vice  President  Humphrey 
followed  President  Johnson's  incipient  de- 
sign by  speaking  of  "building  bridges  to 
China."  I  have  been  urging  such  a  policy 
for  a  long  time,  but  without  success.  Re- 
cently, spokesmen  for  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  on  record  as  stat- 
ing that  increased  communication  with  the 
Peking  government  is  in  order.  And,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  oiu-  present  pol- 
icy of  non-intercourse  with  China  is  leading 
to  disaster.  Said  the  Committee,  and  I 
quote : 

"Two  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
nations  of  the  world  have  since  1950  lived 
largely  in  isolated  Ignorance  of  one  another 
and  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  fear  and 
bate.  .  .  .  Some  attempt  to  break  the  present 
deadlock  is  long  and  dangerously  overdue." 

The  p>olnt  to  be  emphasized  here  is  not 
that  our  China  policy  is  soon  to  be  reversed. 
China  has  replied  to  the  President  with 
more  lies  and  abuse.  Rather,  the  question  of 
great  Interest  to  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is — After  Mao,  what?  It 
Is  in  anticipation  of  answering  this  impor- 
tant question  that  the  pending  reappraisal 
of  our  China  policy  acquires  added  signifi- 
cance. 

The  second  of  the  three  meaningful  moves 
was  inherent  in  Mr.  Johnson's  assertion  of 
last  August  that  better  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  "must  be  our  first  concern." 
By  implication,  the  President  thereby  sig- 
naled our  Intention  to  abandon  the  priority 
of  the  reunification  of  Germany.  I  quote 
from  Joseph  C.  Harsch  In  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor: 

".  .  .  .  the  President  has  formally  stated 
that  reunification  of  Germany  can  come 
about  only  within  the  reunification  of  Eu- 
rope. Germany's  cause  Is  no  longer  Step 
One  In  healing  the  split  In  Europe  caused 
by  the  cold  war.  The  unity  of  Germany  is 
a  hoped-for  result  of  closer  East-West  ties. 
It  is  no  longer  the  pre-condition." 

Two  recent  developments  in  Germany 
might  possibly  be  related.  They  are:  (1) 
the  downfall  of  the  Erhard  goveriunent  re- 
placed by  an  uncertain  coalition  of  the 
Christian  Democrats  and  the  Social  Demo- 
crats; and  (2)  a  resurgence  of  German  na- 
tionalism as  evidenced  In  two  state  legisla- 
tive elections. 

A  quid  pro  quo  for  this  momentous  change 
in  our  European  policy  could  be  for  the  So- 
viet Union  to  use  its  good  offices  In  bringing 
about  a  settlement  in  Vietnam  that  would 
be  worthy  of  our  sacrifice  of  blood  and 
money.  An  end  to  the  Vietnam  war — ac- 
cording to  Premier  Kosygin — would  pave  the 
way  to  improved  relations.  Recently  he 
said,  "We  want  a  relaxation  of  tension,  we 
want  an  understanding  with  the  United 
states." 

The  Soviet  Union  would  have  much  to 
gain.  She  would  be  free  of  a  threat  on  her 
western  front  which  would  allow  her  to  con- 
centrate on  the  growing  Chinese  military 
threat  on  her  long  Eastern  front. 

The  third  and  last  move  fraught  with  mo- 
mentous consequences  for  all  the  world  con- 
cerns President  Johnson's  pre-election  Ma- 
nila Conference.  I  quote  from  a  recent 
report  by  the  Research  Institute. 

"First  the  Conference  left  untouched  the 
one  crucial  issue:  Where  does  the  Vletcong 
figure  in  the   war's  final  settlement? 

"South  Viet  Premier  Ky  made  clear  where 
he  figures  the  Vletcong:  destroyed  as  an  or- 
ganization, its  members  abiding  by  the 
law,  as  enforced  by  the  government  headed 
byKy. 

"It  Is  Inconceivable  that  Hanoi  or  the  Vlet- 
cong will  negotiate  on  any  such  terms,  un- 
less Ky  should  retract  his  words  publicly. 
It  Is  equally  Inconceivable  that  he  will  yield 
on  any  of  them. 

"The  stage  Is  set,  hence,  for  a  long  drawn- 
out  tug-of-war  among   the  Manila   confer- 


ees— with  no  end  to  the  fighting  Itself.  The 
allied  stalemate  may  be  harder  to  break  than 
the  field  Impasse." 

And  concluding  from  this  report : 

"If  Ky  were  alone,  he  might  be  brought 
to  heel  fairly  soon.  But  he  has  real  support 
from  the  South  Koreans,  Thais  and  Austra- 
lians. They  do  not  want  to  see  the  Vletcong 
in  a  peacetime  Saigon  government  either; 
they  are  In  this  to  stop  Red  expansion,  no 
matter  what  it  takes. 

"This  Is  different  from  what  the  Filipinos, 
New  Zealand — and  the  United  States — are 
ready  to  accept:  (Namely)  Let  the  Vletcong 
Into  the  government.  Philippine  President 
Marcos  is  ambitious  to  become  Asia's  peace- 
naaker,  even  at  the  cost  of  Including  the 
VC. 

"This  is  the  United  States  position,  as  well, 
although  President  Johnson  did  not  press 
it  openly  at  Manila."  (end  of  quote) 

The  Manila  Conference  was  a  complete 
failure  as  far  as  agreement  on  any  Vietnam 
peace  settlement  is  concerned.  Before  the 
ink  was  dry.  Premier  Ky  of  South  Vietnam 
emphatically  dissented  from  President  John- 
son's interpretation  of  the  Manila  Confer- 
ence proceedings.  Just  as  he  did  vi-ith  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Interpretation  of  the  so- 
called  Honolulu  Pact.  Again  I  quote  from 
the  Research  Institute  report : 

"After  Manila  .  .  .  Ky  has  only  one  clear 
course  left:  Keep  the  U.S.  fighting  until  the 
Vletcong  has  been  totally  smashed.  This 
means  more  men  and  arms,  more  escalation, 
a  much  wider  war." 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  much 
heralded  free  election  law  In  that  unhappy 
country  gives  Premier  Ky  and  his  military 
Junta  a  veto  over  any  measure  the  civilian 
assembly  adopts. 

One  result  of  the  Manila  Conference  was 
the  dramatic  pronouncement  by  our  Presi- 
dent that  the  United  States  is  a  major  Asian 
power  and  Is  assuming  guardianship  in  its 
name  over  all  of  Asia.  This  appears  to  be 
an  assertion  of  national  responsibility  of  ap- 
palling proportions.  Should  Congress  Im- 
plement Johnson's  Asian  Manifesto,  It  would 
seem  that  America  would  become  perma- 
nently and  deeply  involved — politically — 
militarily — economically — in    all    Asia. 

Is  this  what  our  President  intends?  I 
raise  this  question:  Are  we — or  are  we  not — 
now  so  committed?  Did  our  President  in- 
tend to  permanently  commit  us  to  raise  the 
standards  of  living,  of  health,  of  education, 
and  of  democracy  throughout  Asia  under  an 
American  military  umbrella? 

Nearly  two  months  have  passed  without 
any  explanation  by  our  President  of  his 
sweeping  pronouncement.  Why  Is  the  Presi- 
dent silent?  Americans  are  kept  in  the  dark 
as  to  just  what  was  said  at  Manila  by  our 
President — and  what  his  intentions  are. 

Of  equal  present  and  future  Importance 
Is  how  other  governments  Interpret  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Manila  manifesto.  Do  they 
consider  it  as  a  definite  projection  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy?  Or  do  they  consider  his  ex- 
pansive statement  as  merely  a  gesture  of 
good  intentions  designed  to  obscure  the  ut- 
ter failure  of  the  Conference  to  agree  on 
peace  in  Vietnam?  Have  they  learned  that 
American  presidents'  words  do  not  "always 
weigh  a  ton" — as  Mr.  Coolldge  said? 

Perhaps,  when  Interpreting  our  President's 
Manila  statement,  other  governments  might 
recall  previous  American  international  com- 
mitments which  we  did  not  honor — as,  for 
example,  the  Open  Door  for  China — which 
we  Ignored  when  Japan  invaded  Manchuria 
in  1931.  Or  they  might  recall  the  Buffalo 
speech  of  John  Foster  Dulles  during  the  1952 
presidential  election  campaign  pledging  the 
new  administration — If  elected — to  liberation 
of  the  captive  nations  of  eastern  Europe — a 
pledge  that  was  to  contribute  to  the  East 
German  and  Hungarian  revolt  of  1956  In 
expectation  of  American  support  that  was 
never  forthcoming. 


Or,  our  President's  Manila  pronouncement 
might  be  explained  as  "speaking  softly  but 
carrying  a  big  stick."  If  this  Is  the  correct 
Interpretation,  then  then  the  question  must 
be  ELSked — just  how  big  a  stick  does  America 
intend  to  carry  in  Asia  in  the  light  of  spread- 
ing nuclear  power.  Do  we  really  need  such 
paramountcy  In  Asia? 

In  October,  1964,  China  formally  proposed 
a  conference  of  the  five  nuclear  (Mjwers  pre- 
liminary to  a  conference  of  all  nations  to 
abolish  nuclear  weapons.  I  Immediately 
urged  American  acceptance — at  least  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  somewhat  unprecedently  publicly  en- 
dorsed my  statement  the  next  morning.  But 
the  Johnson  administration  dismissed  off- 
hand China's  overture  on  the  ground  that  It 
was  mere  propaganda  and  that  China's  nu- 
clear bomb  was  obsolete  and  that  It  wotild 
be  20  or  more  years  before  China  would  per- 
fect the  means  of  delivering  It.  But  In  lees 
than  two  years,  China  has  demonstrated  that 
It  has  already  achieved  the  capacity  to  de- 
velop an  on-target  missile  delivery  system 
and  a  bomb  with  thermonuclear  character- 
istics. 

Flntdly,  there  is  the  question — if  President 
Johnson  meant  what  be  seemed  to  say  at 
Manila — where  is  he  going  to  get  the  money 
to  bring  his  Great  Society  to  all  of  Asia.  And 
this  in  addition  to  the  pressing  question  of 
where  Is  he  going  to  get  the  money  to  finance 
both  a  big  war  and  yet  continue  his  Great 
Society  for  the  home  folks. 

If  oiir  President's  new  Asian  policy  is  un- 
dertaken, the  greater  question  must  be 
asked:  What  responsibility — moral  or  other- 
wise— do  we  Americans  actually  have  to 
bankrupt  ourselves  for  President  Johnson's 
unrealistic  policy  for  world  salvation? 

If  It  Is  described  as  a  part  of  the  program 
to  contain  Communism — let  us  observe  bow 
Communism  is  containing  Itself  by  its  tm- 
workable  theories — as  can  be  seen  in  Com- 
munist dominated  countries  everywhere.  In- 
donesia is  the  latest  example — plus  the  Afri- 
can states  that  have  kicked  out  both  Chinese 
and  Russian  attempts  at  Communist  domi- 
nation. 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  our  Congress 
to  Implement  President  Johnson's  Manila 
manifesto,  or  to  refuse  to  assume  Its  fright- 
ful consequences,  when  and  If  the  President 
requests  the  necessary  appropriations  to  im- 
plement It.  Even  a  token  Congressional  ap- 
propriation would  be  tantamount  to  the  as- 
sumption of  responsibility  that  would  lead 
to  various  future  oompllcatlons. 

While  the  President's  astounding  Manila 
manifesto  does  not  require  treaty  ratlflca- 
tlon  by  the  United  States  Senate,  It  is  so 
vital  to  American  Interests  that  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
ought  to  probe  all  Its  facets  and  to  expose 
all  its  implications  and  our  obligations  under 
It  for  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
as  well  as  people  elsewhere. 

There  must  be  a  clear  and  complete  un- 
derstanding not  only  between  the  American 
people  and  their  government,  but  also  among 
the  governments  that  participated  at  Ma- 
nila— as  to  what  exactly  are  we  Americana 
expected  to  do  for  our  Asian  wards — what 
specific  commitments  and  limitations  were 
made  by  President  Johnson — and  how  last- 
ing will  they  be.  For  some  unknown  rea- 
son. President  Johnson  has  chosen  not  to 
discuss  these  great  concerns  with  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Meanwhile,  other  governments 
should  clearly  understand  that  President 
Johnson's  exuberant  Asian  commitments  re- 
quire Congressional  action  under  our  system 
to  become  operative. 

The  simplest  way  to  clear  this  all  up  Is  to 
get  the  complete  transcript  of  the  Manila 
Conference  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions   Committee   for    Introduction    In   the 

CONGRESSIONAI,  RECORD. 

There  remains  one  other  critical  develop- 
ment that  threatens  to  enlarge  even  further 
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tbe  Btretcblng  world  commitments  of  tbe 
United  Stat«a.  I  speak  of  tbe  growing  pres- 
■urea  to  impoae  economic  embargoes  through 
the  United  Nations  on  Rhodesia  and  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa.  To  enforce  Its  de- 
dslon  to  end  the  South  African  mandate 
over  Southwest  Africa,  the  United  Nations 
may  soon  Impose  economic  sanctions  on 
South  Africa,  as  well  as  Rhodesia. 

When  Britain  attempted  to  bring  Rhodesia 
to  heel  by  Imposing  sanctions.  President 
Johnson  promptly  concurred.  But  these 
sancttons  have  failed.  Now  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  Is  apparently  caught  bluffing  again. 
When  his  bold  words  In  his  report  to  the 
British  Parliament  of  his  conference  with 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Rhodesia  are  boiled 
down — they  are  nothing  but  the  same  old 
appeal  for  "special  sanctions"  by  the  United 
Nations  on  purchases  of  key  Rhodeslan  prod- 
ucts. 

Prom  the  beginning.  It  Is  evident  that 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  la  trying  to  bluff  Rho- 
desia back  into  line  by  threats. 

If  tbe  United  Nations  adopts  a  more  forci- 
ble policy,  who  is  going  to  enforce  It? 

I  quote  from  John  Knight's  "Editor's 
Scrapbook": 

"Mr.  Wilson  would  like  nothing  more  than 
to  have  the  United  States  pull  bis  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire.  As  the  Economist  of  London 
has  said :  'To  pretend  that  Britain  alone  can 
resolve  this  problem  Is  junt  as  stupid  as  to 
think  It  can  be  handed  over  to  the  UJT. 
That  duty  (sanctions)  does  not  rest  with 
tbe  Brltlab  government  alone.  Tbe  cloud  In 
Mr.  Ian  Smith's  sky  may  seem  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand;  but  the  real  question  Is 
whether  the  hand  Is  President  Johnson's.' 

"And  the  London  Sunday  Observer  com- 
ments that  it  must  be  up  to  tbe  United 
States  to  make  effective  the  sanctions  on 
Rhodesia,  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and 
Southwest  Africa." 

The  only  effective  means  of  enforcing 
economic  embargoes  Is  by  naval  blockade — 
not  to  mention  air  cover.  To  effectively 
blockade  the  coast  of  South  and  Southwest 
Africa  would  be  a  prodigious  and  very  ex- 
pensive undertaking.  Our  navy  Is  already 
fully  committed.  Our  First  Fleet  is  patrol- 
ling tbe  California  coast  and  tbe  Second 
Fleet  the  Atlantic  coast.  Our  Sixth  Fleet 
operates  in  the  Mediterranean  area  and  Our 
Seventh  Fleet  in  the  straits  between  Taiwan 
and  China  and  the  rest  of  tbe  Pacific  area, 
including  South  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  any  effective  embargo  of  Rhode- 
sia would  require  a  blockade  of  South  Africa. 
The  volume  of  South  African  trade  alone 
with  Great  Britain  might  well  Involve  the 
solvency  of  the  British  pound. 

How  can  we  support  the  solvency  of  tbe 
British  pound  and  yet  enforce  such  economic 
embargoes  on  Rhodesia  or  South  Africa — 
or  both — and  yet  fight  a  major  war  In  South 
Vietnam,  not  to  mention  all  the  other  Ameri- 
can commitments  at  home  and  abroad? 

This  African  affair  will  not  be  settled  in 
one  week  or  one  month.  It  can  be  as  long 
as  the  engagement  In  Vietnam. 

From  every  side  then  there  is  a  pressing 
need  for  tbe  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  review  and  assess  tbe  position 
America  occupies  as  the  result  of  its  exuber- 
ant evangelical  world  leadership  in  Europe, 
In  Asia,  in  Africa  and  in  this  hemisphere. 

While  I  staunchly  believe  In  and  support 
President  Johnson's  policies  of  new  con- 
tacts with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
as  the  basis  for  better  International  under- 
standing, I  believe  Senator  P^ilbrigbfe  an- 
nounced plan  for  a  full  and  comprehensive 
review  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  both  public  and  closed  bearings  Is 
both  timely  and  essential. 

Long  ago,  when  tbe  United  Nations  was 
being  organized,  I  said  it  could  not  succeed 
in  Its  objectives  when  It  left  out  Communist 
China. 

President  Johnson  has  taken  tbe  first  steps 
with  both  China  and  tbe  Soviet  Union.    80 


far,  there  has  been  no  commensurate  re- 
sponse from  either. 

Our  President  is  leading  from  strength, 
both  economically  and  mlUtarlly.  There  is 
as  much  need — perhaps  more — for  our  na- 
tional administration's  intelligent  concen- 
tration on  strengthening  our  economic 
foundations  and  bacldogs  as  on  strengthen- 
ing our  military. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  demon- 
strate a  change  of  front — that  Premier  Kosy- 
gln  desires — by  performance  rather  than  by 
words.  After  all,  creditablllty  U  as  essen- 
tial in  political  relations  aa  It  is  in  trade. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  simply  this: 
We  should  respond  to  the  new  nationalism 
and  other  new  challenges  in  international 
relations  in  our  continuing  search  for  world 
peace.  I  believe  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
abandoning  our  foolish  and  unrealistic  China 
policy.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  hopefiilly 
making  progress  toward  improving  relations 
with  East  European  nations. 

Now,  at  last,  a  realistio  basis  exists  for 
discussions  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  of  a  new  policy  for  both 
countries. 

Should  China  recover  from  her  present 
insanity  and  Join  in  responsible  interaction 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States — a  new  era  In  International  relations 
would  commence  that  woUld  shape  the  des- 
tiny of  this  world  by  creating  stability  on 
which  peace  with  security  Is  ultimately 
based.  This  must  be  our  hope.  This  must 
be  our  aim. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FUUBRIGHT.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  the  speech  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Governor  Laadon  on  having 
made  a  very  perceptive  statement  at 
that  time.  I  particularly  like  the  pro- 
gressive attitude  of  the  Governor  toward 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
world  in  recent  years.  His  discussion 
of  our  China  policy  was  especially  ap- 
propriate, In  my  opinion,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  most  enlightening  and  useful 
speeches  that  I  have  read  by  any  promi- 
nent public  figure. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  spolcen  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  about  this.  I,  per- 
sonally, should  like  to  invite  Governor 
Landon  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
our  committee.  We  have  difficulty  in 
finding  public  figures  of  his  stature  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  our 
foreign  relations;  and  11  Governor  Lan- 
don is  willing  and  aUe  to  appear,  1 
should  like  to  suggest  that  he  be  ap- 
proached. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ap- 
proach him,  though  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  who  is  the  senior  member 
of  our  committee,  might  like  to  do  It.  I 
believe  that  Governor  Landon  would 
make  a  great  contribution  to  our  re- 
evaluation  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  that  has  Just 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  regard  to  Governor  Landon's 
statement,  and  also  hia  suggestion  that 
he  would  be  most  pleased  to  have  Gov- 
ernor Landon  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee some  time  during  these  hearings. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
shall  convey  that  information  to  Gover- 


nor Landon.  Of  course,  it  would  please 
me  greatly,  also,  If  he  should  decide  to  re- 
spond. He  has  written  an  excellent 
statement,  and  I  am  not  certain  that 
he  would  feel  that  he  should  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  to  add  anything  to 
It. 

I  urge  those  who  will  be  reading  the 
Record  to  read  Governor  Landon's 
statement,  because  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
very  meritorious  statement,  in  view  of 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  add  that 
I  was  very  pleased  that  the  Governor, 
who  has  been  in  public  life  for  a  long 
time  and  is  not  among  the  youngest  of 
us,  has  exhibited  such  a  fresh  point  of 
view  on  this  subject,  through  his  speech. 

I  thought  he  abandoned  so  many  of 
the  old  myths  that  have  afflicted  our  for- 
eign policy  so  long,  and  he  does  it  in  a 
gracious  way. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  have  the  opportunity  to  see  an 
advance  copy  of  the  speech  delivered  by 
Governor  Landon.  It  is  a  fine  speech 
and  should  be  widely  read. 

I  have  known  Alf  Landon  for  a  long 
time.  He  was  a  great  Governor  of  Kan- 
sas. He  is  a  great  Republican.  Best  of 
all,  he  is  a  great  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  delighted  that  he  has  not  let  his 
retirement  from  public  life  wane  but  still 
maintains  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  State  and  country. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  state  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  splendid  statement  just  made 
by  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  in  regard  to  the  statement 
which  I  placed  in  the  Record  from  Gov. 
Alf  Landon,  of  Kansas,  regarding  our  in- 
ternational problems. 

As  the  distingvdshed  Senator  has 
stated,  it  is  an  excellent  statement  and 
worthy  of  reading  by  all  our  citizens,  be- 
cause it  invites  attention  not  only  to 
some  of  our  international  problems  but 
also  to  our  international  commitments, 
which  it  is  wise  for  us  to  review. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 


INSURANCE  ANTITRUST  MORATO- 
RIUM ACT:  STATES  HAVE  DE- 
FAULTED IN  THEIR  OBLIGATION 
TO  THE  PUBLIC — OUR  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  MUST  ASSUME  AU- 
THORITY AND  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Insurance  Antitrust  Moratorium 
Act,  the  so-called  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act,  was  passed  March  9,  1945.  It  fol- 
lowed a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  V.S.  v.  South-eastern  Under- 
writers Assn.,  322  U.S.  533  (1943),  hold- 
ing that  Insurance  transactions  consti- 
tuted commerce  among  the  several 
States  and  that,  therefore,  the  business 
was  subject  to  Federal  laws  regulating 
Interstate  commerce,  including  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  However,  in  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act  Congress  de- 
clared that  the  continued  regulation  and 


taxation  by  the  States  of  the  Insurance 
industry  was  In  the  public  interest  and 
that  congressional  acts  should  not  be 
permitted  to  Invalidate  or  impair  such 
State  regulation.  The  act  specifically 
states: 

No  act  of  Congress  shall  be  construed  to 
Invalidate,  impair,  or  supersede  any  law  en- 
acted by  any  state  for  the  purjiose  of  regu- 
lating the  business  of  inswance. 

In  1945  there  appeared  to  be  merit  for 
Congress  to  provide  broad  support  for 
continued  regulation  and  taxation  of  the 
Insurance  industry  by  the  States.    To- 
day, in  1967,  however,  it  has  become  clear 
that  the  States  have  not  adequately  per- 
formed their  responsibility  to  regulate 
insurance  companies  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  public.    Insurance  companies  in 
the  22  years  that  have  elapsed  have 
taken  advantage  of  State  officials  in  Ohio 
and  elsewhere  and  of  the  general  public. 
The  Cleveland  Press  of  January  25, 1967, 
contains  an  article  citing  specific  in- 
stances of  apparent  default  in  this  obli- 
gation by  the  States.    The  article  states 
that  automobile  liability  insurance  rates 
in  Ohio  have  risen  three  times  since  July 
1964.    The  1964  hike  averaged  10  per- 
cent.   A  similar  increase  came  in  1965. 
Last  November  there  was  still  another 
boost  which  amounted  to  a  25-percent 
increase  against  automobilists  in  some 
areas  of  Ohio.    The  article  goes  on  to 
state: 

Last  year  the  State  Department  of  lns\ir- 
ance  received,  processed  and  acted  upon 
nearly  8,000  Insurance  company  requests  for 
rate  and  rule  changes,  always  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  insurance  companies  and  not  In 
the  public  Interest. 

Practically  all  of  these  requests  were 
granted.  And  Ohio  Insurance  rates  keep 
going  up,  up,  up. 

In  the  percentage  of  income  spent  to  main- 
tain an  Insurance  Industry  watchdog,  Ohio 
stands  49th  among  tbe  50  States.  Yet  Ohio 
U: 

fourth  among  the  states  in  revenues  pro- 
duced by  taxes  and  fees; 

sixth  in  premium  volume  (over  two-and- 
half  billion  dollars  last  year) ; 

eighth  in  number  of  companies  licensed 
to  do  business  in  the  state  (1000  com- 
panies) ; 

eleventh  in  dollars  spent  for  operation  of 
the  state  Insurance  department  ($700,000). 

The  article  further  states: 

Insurance  rates  in  Ohio  are  fixed  under  a 
"file  and  use"  system.  This  means  a-  com- 
pany merely  flies  a  new  rate  structure  and 
Immediately  puts  it  into  effect. 

If,  upon  Investigation,  tbe  department 
finds  the  proposed  rates  Inadequate,  exces- 
sive or  discriminatory,  then  it  can  attempt 
to  set  them  aside  by  administrative  order. 
In  practice,  this  is  practically  never  done. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  tbe  Insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  Ohio — Includ- 
ing all  of  those  who  cover  automobile  liabili- 
ties and  other  forms  of  protection  to  auto- 
mobUe  owners  set  their  own  rates. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  assume  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  regulation  of  the  insur- 
ance business  because  the  States  have 
defaulted  in  their  obligation  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  I  propose  that  the  McCar- 
ran-Ferguson Act  be  repealed.  This 
would  Immediately  subject  State  regula- 
tions and  action  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Federal  Government.  In  addition,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Federal  Government  regu- 


late the  business  of  Insurance,  including 
such  areas  as  rates,  contracts,  advertis- 
ing, and  that  a  Division  of  Insurance  be 
established  8«  an  important  division  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  such  a  statute. 


THE  UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  UNION 
CONSULAR  CONVENTION 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  spoke  yesterday  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States-Soviet  Union  Consular 
Convention.  I  believe  this  convention  is 
of  vital  importance,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  should  advise  and  consent  to  its 
ratification. 

While  its  prime  value  is  the  protection 
it  will  afford  to  U.S.  citizens  traveling  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  its  significance  goes 
well  beyond  that.    It  represents  along 
with    the    Partial    Nuclear    Test    Ban 
Treaty,  Civil  Air  Agreement,  and  Outer 
Space  Treaty,  another  step  in  laying  a 
real  foundation  for  United  States-Soviet 
relations.    An  East-West  detente  based 
on  nothing  more  than  words  and  friendly 
gestures  is  not  enough.    This  consular 
convention  sdong  with  the  other  treaties 
which  will  be  before  us  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  especially  matters  dealing  with 
East-West  trade,  represent  the  real  sub- 
stance of  detente.    The  cumulative  ef- 
fect of  all  of  these  agreements  will  be  to 
extend  the  rule  of  law  between  nations. 
As  far  back  as  the  Geneva  Conference 
of  1955  President  Elsenhower  urged  that 
"concrete  steps"  be  taken  to  lower  the 
"barriers  which  now  impede  the  oppor- 
tunities of  people  to  travel  anywhere  in 
the  world,  so  that  all  will  have  a  chance 
to  know  each  other  face  to  face."    The 
details  of  negotiations  on  this  initiative 
were  completed  almost  3  years  ago.    The 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
favorably  reported  the  convention  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress.    The  convention 
was  put  on  the  calendar,  but  no  action 
was  taken.    What  is  the  explanation  for 
this  failure  to  take  action?  I  am  inclined 
to  go  along  with  the  explanation  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Morton,  when  he  said  that  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  the  responsibility  for 
killing  this  forward-looking  proposal  in 
the  89th  Congress  rests  with  the  adminis- 
tration which  had  misgivings  about  se- 
curing the  necessary  two-thirds  vote — 
or  with  those  in  our  society  "who  fear 
Polish  hams  as  much  as  they  fear  any 
new  gesture  toward  world  peace." 

The  hysteria  and  misgivings  which 
have  surrounded  this  convention  are 
groundless.  The  Consular  Convention 
does  not  authorize,  propose,  suggest, 
provide  for.  or  require  the  opening  of 
a  single  U.S.  consulate  In  the  Soviet 
Union  or  a  single  Soviet  consulate  in 
the  United  States.  It  does  not  eiven 
permit  the  Soviets  to  send  a  single  ex- 
tra person  to  this  country.  In  legal 
terms.  It  does  nothing  more  and  noth- 
ing less  than  provide  ground  rules  for 
the  protection  of  American  citizens  In 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet  citizens  in 
the  United  States.  Under  our  Consti- 
tution, the  President  has  the  authority 
to  agree  to  the  reciprocal  opening  of 
consulates  and  the  convention  before 


us  has  no  bearing  on  this  matter.  If 
the  President  and  the  Soviet  Union  agree 
to  a  reciprocal  opening  of  consulates, 
then  the  convention  before  us  will  rep- 
resent the  ground  rules  and  leged  frame- 
work for  the  protection  and  services 
envisaged. 

Like  other  agreements  of  its  kind,  this 
convention  guarantees  immediate  no- 
tification of  arrests  of  citizens  of  the 
sending  state,  and  provides  for  consu- 
late access  to  the  arrested  citizen  with- 
out delay.  The  convention  differs  from 
earlier  consular  conventions  in  that  It 
provides  full  immunity  for  all  consular 
officers  and  employees  from  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  the  receiving  state.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  remove 
the  constant  threat  of  false  charges  and 
reprisals  ajid  to  allow  consular  person- 
nel to  do  their  job. 

About  18,000  Americans  annually 
travel  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  com- 
pares with  about  900  Soviet  citizens 
traveling  in  the  United  States.  Past 
experience  demonstrates  that  our  citi- 
zens need  protection.  This  treaty  will 
give  it  to  them. 

In  closing,  I  reiterate  that  the  mean- 
ing and  significance  of  this  convention 
go  beyond  its  specific  terms  and  provi- 
sions. This  treaty  and  others  like  It 
are  the  very  stuff  of  peace,  the  very 
foundation  of  the  rule  of  law. 


GENOCIDE:  NOT  MERELY  A  THREAT 
TO  JEWS,  BUT  TO  ALL  HUMANITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  widely  held  misconceptions 
concerning  Hitler's  12-year  reign  of 
terror  is  the  gross  error  that  the  Third 
Reich's  program  of  planned  genocide 
had  as  Its  exclusive  victims  Jewish  peo- 
ple alone. 

We  could  make  no  more  serious  his- 
torical blunder.  The  mass  murder  of 
almost  6  million  Jews  by  Hitler's  hench- 
men is  almost  universal  Itnowledge. 
Civilized  man  condemns  these  acts  of 
murderous  barbarism  and  mourns  the 
tortured  victims.  But  how  many  people 
realize  that  during  these  same  years. 
Hitler  murdered  7  million  Christians  as 
well. 

The  Nazi  Jargon  classified  these  vic- 
tims as  "Christian  subhumans."  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  Hungarians,  Rumanians, 
Yugoslavians,  and  Czechs — 7  million 
of  them,  whose  veins  did  not  flow  with 
"pure  Aryan  blood,"  were  systematically 
and  sadistically  put  to  death. 

The  Senate  and  all  people  must  grasp 
this  fundamental  fact:  Genocide  was  not 
then  and  Is  not  now  an  anti-Semitic 
problem,  it  Is  antlhuman. 

The  roots  of  genocide  are  obvious: 
When  one  group  or  people  make  the  fatal 
presumption  of  judging  any  other  group 
as  mentally,  morally,  or  culturally  In- 
ferior, Is  the  Isolation,  subjugation,  and 
ultimately  the  elimination  of  the  latter 
group  by  the  former  not  predictable? 
This  progression,  simply  stated.  Is 
genocide. 

This  horrendous  policy  is  not  merely 
anti-Semitic  and  anti-Christian,  it  is 
both  antlhuman  and  anti-American. 
We  in  the  Senate  have  the  means  of 
affirming  this  belief,  of  strengthening 
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the  international  antidote  against  geno- 
cide. The  Senate  can  ratify  the  United 
Nations  convention  on  genocide. 

This  convention  on  genocide  has  been 
before  this  Senate  for  18  years.  An  en- 
tire generation  of  Americans  has  been 
bom  and  come  of  age  in  that  time. 

The  Senate  and  the  Senate,  alone, 
must  accept  full  blame  for  its  Inaction. 
We  must  answer  the  damning  Indict- 
ment of  Thoreau: 

"As  if  you  could  kill  time  without  in- 
juring eternity." 

We  have  already  killed  too  much  time 
and  dishonored  the  memory  of  almost 
13  million  fellow  human  beings.  Let  the 
Senate  now,  in  1967.  ratify  the  United 
Nations  convention  on  genocide. 


A  WELCOME  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  advised 
man  to  "learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

Today,  a  group  of  scientists  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries  can  bet- 
ter appreciate  the  advice.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years,  these  persons  have  labored 
and  waited  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  approve  fish  protein  con- 
centrate. These  scientists  have  labored 
because  they  have  a  dream,  a  dream  of 
developing  a  product  which  conceivably 
could  alleviate  conditions  of  malnutri- 
tion afflicting  a  depressingly  large  per- 
centage of  young  children — and  adults — 
throughout  the  world. 

Yesterday,  their  labors  and  patience 
were  rewarded.  The  FDA  approved  cer- 
tain types  of  fish  protein  concentrate 
as  a  food  additive. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  here  not  to  re- 
buke anyone  but  to  welcome  the  PDA 
annoimcement  and  to  praise  the  per- 
sons of  foresight  who  have  pursued  this 
project  with  dedication. 

I  also  want  to  state  a  recommendation, 
a  hope,  and  a  warning. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  support 
President  Johnson's  wish  to  proceed  on 
an  urgent  basis  in  the  development  of 
flsh  protein  concentrate.  The  President 
Is  painfully  aware  that  the  war  against 
world  hxmger  and  malnutrition  is  not 
being  won  and  that  a  cheap  source  of 
protein  such  as  PPC  could  help  turn  the 
tide  In  that  grim  conflict.  The  President 
has  shown  his  support  for  FPC  by  re- 
questing $1.7  million  In  the  next  budget 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  my  bill 
to  construct  a  pilot  plant  to  manufac- 
ture FPC,  The  appropriations  request 
also  Includes  funds  to  finance  research  in 
development  of  PPC  from  several  types 
of  fish  using  different  production 
methods. 

My  hope  is  that  Industry  quickly  and 
enthusiastically  will  Join  In  the  effort  to 
develop  methods  to  mass  produce  the 
concentrate.  The  FDA  yesterday  also 
approved  a  concentrate  produced  by  a 
private  firm.  That  Is  good,  but  to  meet 
world  demands,  the  world  needs  many 
more  plants  and  the  technical  knowledge 
to  use  many  types  of  fish  so  that  this 
underdeveloped  resource  can  be  ex- 
ploited to  Its  full  potential.  Industry 
can  help  speed  up  the  next  step  in  the 
development  of  this  product  by  launch- 
ing production  studies  of  its  own. 


My  warning  is  a  word  of  caution.  The 
PDA  has  approved  FPC  as  made  from 
one  type  of  fish  using  one  type  of  process. 
In  this  country,  FPC  made  from  differ- 
ent types  of  fish  using  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent processes  will  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  PDA.  This  same  control  may 
not  exist  in  other  nations.  I  urge  that 
great  care  be  taken  in  all  countries  to 
insure  that  sanitary,  safe  fish,  and  pro- 
duction methods  be  used.  The  FPC  an- 
nouncement should  not  be  interpreted  in 
other  nations  as  a  blanket  approval  of 
any  kind  of  FPC. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  borrow  a  concept  but  not  the 
words  of  a  closing  by  George  M.  Cohan. 
I,  who  have  labored  long  for  acceptance 
of  the  product,  welcome  the  FDA  an- 
nouncement; the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  personnel  who  have  labored 
long  on  this  project,  welcome  the  an- 
noimcement, and  all  the  starving  chil- 
dren of  the  world  who  will  probably 
never  read  of  it  welcome  the  aiuiounce- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  release  issued 
today  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion on  this  matter,  together  with  an 
FDA  fact  sheet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
and  fact  sheet  are  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  use  of  Whole  Plsb  Protein  Concen- 
trate as  a  food  additive  was  approved  by  the 
Government  today. 

The  high-protein  powder,  manufactured 
from  hake  or  hake-Uke  fith,  may  be  distrib- 
uted for  domestic  household  use  In  packages 
up  to  one  pound  In  weight  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  regulation  issued  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

Approval  of  the  fish  concentrate  as  an 
additive  to  food  was  requested  In  separate 
petitions  submitted  to  tlie  FDA  last  year  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
VloBln   Corporation,   of   Montlcello,   Illinois. 

"The  agency  has  evaluated  all  available 
data.  Including  Information  from  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sclances-National  Re- 
search Council  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Dental  Research,"  said  James  L.  Goddard, 
MJ3.,  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 
"On  the  basis  of  this  evaluation,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  concentrate  is  safe  for  use, 
as  prescribed  in  the  regulation. 

"Thlfl  Is  a  completely  new  kind  of  product, 
of  coiarse,  and  the  Individual  consumer 
should  be  free  to  decide  for  himself  whether 
to  use  this  source  of  protein  in  his  diet,"  Dr. 
Ooddard  added.  "This  Is  why  the  regulation 
provides  for  distribution  directly  to  the 
domestic  consumer  in  packages  of  one  pound 
or  less." 

Bulk  sales  of  the  fish  concentrate  for  use 
as  an  additive  by  food  prtxsessors  will  not  be 
authorized  unless  data  fe  provided  demon- 
strating that  the  proposed  use  will  not  be 
deceptive  to  the  consumer,  he  said. 

Under  the  regulation,  the  product  may  be 
manufact\ired  from  whole  hake  or  hake-Uke 
fish.  Including  heads,  fin«,  tails,  viscera,  and 
Intestinal  contents. 

Part  of  the  bone  Is  to  be  removed  In  proc- 
essing, however.  In  order  to  reduce  residues 
of  fluorides  to  a  level  well  below  that  which 
could  cause  dlscoloratloc  of  the  teeth  of 
children. 

In  addition  to  establishing  a  maximum 
level  for  fluoride  residues,  the  regulation 
stipulates  that  children  up  to  8  years  of  age 
should  not  be  given  more  than  20  grams 
(about  ly,  tablespoons)  a  day  If  they  use 
the  additive  regularly.  This  limitation  must 
be  Included  on  the  labeL 


The  label  also  mvist  Identify  the  product 
as  "Whole  Fish  Protein  Concentrate."  The 
powder  must  be  at  least  75  per  cent  protein, 
equivalent  in  quality  to  the  protein  In  milk. 

The  regulation  vrtll  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  Thursday,  February  2. 

It  will  become  effective  Immediately,  but 
anyone  who  is  adversely  affected  may  file 
objections  within  30  days.  A  hearing  also 
may  be  requested.  If  legally  sufficient 
grounds  are  offered,  a  hearing  would  be 
granted. 

Whole  Fish  Protein  Conckkthate 
Whole  Pish  Protein  Concentrate  is  a 
powder  prepared  from  whole  hake  or  hake- 
like flsh.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  Issued  a  food  additive  regulation 
providing  for  the  safe  use  of  the  product  as 
a  source  of  protein  in  food. 

THE  BACKGROUND 

In  1961,  FDA  was  petitioned  to  establish 
a  food  standard  for  flsh  protein  concentrate 
and  whole  fish  flour  prepared  from  flsh  of 
any  wholesome  species.  There  were  objec- 
tions filed  protesting  the  proposed  use  of 
viscera  and  other  portions  of  flsh  not  nor- 
mally used  as  food.  In  January,  1962,  FDA 
approved  a  standard  for  fish  fiour  requiring 
that  it  be  made  from  eviscerated  and  de< 
headed  fish. 

A  public  hearing  on  the  standard  was  re- 
quested and  scheduled,  but  the  hearing  was 
cancelled  and  the  effective  date  of  the  stand- 
ard postponed  indefinitely  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  asked  that  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Council  appoint  a  committee  to  review  the 
safety  of  fish  flour  prepared  from  whole  flsh. 

This  committee  reported  in  October,  1962, 
that  an  acceptable  commercial  method  for 
producing  whole  flsh  flour  had  not  been  de- 
veloped, but  said  that  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point an  acceptable  product  could  be  made 
and  urged  steps  to  devise  a  suitable  process. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  thereafter 
developed  a  process  using  whole  hake  to 
make  a  flsh  protein  concentrate.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1965,  the  NAS-NRC  committee  re- 
ported Its  belief  that  the  product  was 
"wholesome,  highly  nutritious,  stable,  safe, 
and  capable  of  economic  production  and 
marketing." 

In  February,  1966,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  petitioned  the  FDA  to  Issue  a  food 
additive  regulation  for  flsh  protein  concen- 
trate made  from  whole  hake  or  hake-like 
flsh.  A  similar  petition  was  submitted  In 
April,  1966,  by  the  VloBln  Corporation,  of 
Montlcello,  Illinois. 

FDA  APPBOVAL 

The  food  additive  regulation  Issued  by 
FDA,  effective  February  2,  1967,  provides  for 
the  safe  use  of  the  Whole  Flsh  Protein  Con- 
centrate proposed  In  the  two  petitions. 
Wholesome  hake  or  hake-Uke  flsh  are  to  be 
used  In  making  the  additive.  The  fish  must 
be  handled  expeditiously  and  under  the  same 
sanitary  conditions  required  when  flsh  are 
processed  for  food  In  other  forms. 

Whole  flsh  may  be  used,  including  beads, 
flns,  tails,  viscera,  and  mtestliial  contents. 
Isopropyl  alcohol,  or  ethylene  dlchlOTlde  fol- 
lowed by  Isopropyl  alchohol,  are  to  be  used 
to  extract  fat  and  molBt\ire  from  the  grotmd 
flsh.  Solvent  residues  are  then  reduced  by 
conventional  heat  drjrlng,  microwave  radia- 
tion, or  a  combination  of  both.  Part  of  the 
bone  also  1b  to  be  removed  In  processing. 

The  flnal  product  must  be  at  least  76  per 
cent  protein,  equivalent  In  quality  to  the 
protein  In  milk. 

To  assure  that  Individual  consumers  have 
free  choice  in  deciding  whether  to  use  this 
source  of  protein  in  their  diet,  the  regula- 
tion permits  domestlo  distribution  only  for 
household  use  in  packages  weighing  one 
pound  or  less. 


Bulk  use  of  the  additive  by  food  processors 
wiU  not  be  authorized  unlees  data  is  pre- 
sented demonstrating  that  the  proposed  use 
would  not  be  deceptive  to  consumers. 

The  regulation  also  establishes  maximum 
levels  for  fat  and  moUture  content  and 
residues  of  the  solvents  used  In  processing 
and  the  fiuorldes  found  naturaUy  in  flsh. 

SATE  BESmUE  LEVELS 

In  evaluating  the  petitions,  the  PDA  re- 
quested additional  data  from  both  sponsors 
that  would  demonstrate  the  safety  of  solvent 
and  fluoride  residues  In  the  flnal  product. 

It  was  found  that  solvent  residues  could 
be  lowered  by  the  use  of  microwave  radia- 
tion, in  addition  to  heat  drying.  The  regu- 
lation authorizes  that  process. 

Residues  of  fluorides,  which  in  excessive 
amounts  can  cause  tooth  discoloration  in 
children,  were  reduced  to  a  safe  level  by 
removing  part  of  the  bone  during  processing 
of  the  flsh. 

In  addition,  the  regulation  stipulates  that 
children  up  to  8  years  of  age  who  use  the 
additive  regiUarly  should  not  be  given  more 
than  20  grams  a  day.  This  Is  approximately 
11^  tablespoons.  This  limitation  must  be 
Included  on  the  product  label. 

The  label  also  must  identify  the  product 
as  "Whole  Fish  Protein  Concentrate." 


PDA  APPROVAL  OP  PISH  PROTEIN 
CONCENTRATE  IMPORTANT  TO 
WORLD    HEALTH    AND    ECONOMY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's announcement  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, Dr.  James  L.  Goddard,  has  approved 
the  use  of  whole  flsh  protein  concentrate 
as  a  food  additive  may  ultimately  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  Important  of 
this  century.  It  certainly  marks  the  end 
of  a  successful  battle  by  many  men  and 
women  to  make  it  possible  for  Americans 
as  well  as  residents  of  other  nations  to 
benefit  from  the  use  of  protein  which  all 
too  often  is  lacking  in  the  hvunan  diet. 

As  we  confront  the  struggle  to  aline  the 
world's  food  supply  and  the  world's  popu- 
lation, we  are  infinitely  better  prepared 
as  a  result  of  this  FDA  action.  It  takes 
courage  to  reverse  a  ruling  of  earlier 
years.  Commissioner  Groddard  has 
shown  that  an  agency  of  our  Federal 
Government  can  review,  revise,  and  re- 
store our  confidence  in  the  fact  that  man 
can  rule  fairly,  given  the  facts. 

The  health  of  the  yoimg  people  of  this 
world  will  be  improved  as  a  result  of  this 
PDA  action.  Hopefully,  the  percentage 
of  people  who  are  suffering  from  hunger 
or  malnutrition  or  both  can  be  reduced. 

We  can  now  make  a  beglrming  to  in- 
sure that  every  person  in  every  country 
has  an  adequate  diet,  one  which  Includes 
proteins,  the  so-called  building  blocks 
of  our  body.  We  know  that  without  a 
sufficient  diet  of  proteins,  the  human 
body  cannot  function,  even  if  the  body 
is  fed  an  overabundance  of  carbohydrates 
and  fat  calories.  Without  protein  the 
human  body  can  starve. 

More  than  3  years  ago  a  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  stated : 

If  we  converted  In  FPC  (flsh  protein  con- 
centrate) Just  the  \uiused  fish  found  In 
waters  adjacent  to  the  United  States — flsh 
that  coiUd  be  harvested  annually — we  would 
liave  enough  PPC  to  supplement  the  deflclent 
<Uets  of  one  bllUon  people  for  30  days  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  one-half  cent  per  person, 

per  day. 


We  know  that  fish  protein  concentrate 
added  to  bread  dough  or  sprinkled  over 
potatoes  or  rice  provides  the  cheapest 
and  easiest  way  of  getting  a  high  pro- 
tein product  quickly  and  in  large  volume 
to  the  mahiourished  millions  who  need  it. 

Our  former  colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Douglas,  taught  many  of  us  to  know 
better  the  value  of  fish  protein  concen- 
trate. His  work  in  this  area  truly  can- 
not be  overestimated. 

My  friend  and  colleague  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  is  the  author  of  the  pub- 
lic law  which  will  enable  us  to  find  the 
better  ways  to  produce  fish  protein  con- 
centrate. 

The  industrious  and  far-sighted  chsdr- 
man  of  the  Commerce  Committee  [Mr. 
Magntjson]  has  been  a  leader  in  this 
fight.  Many  others  deserve  commenda- 
tion. 

Dr.  Goddard's  approval  of  fish  protein 
concentrate  is,  I  understand,  effective 
immediately.  I  congratulate  him  and 
his  agency,  and  I  welcome  the  fact  that 
this  regulation  will  mean  not  only 
healthier  children,  but  also  a  healthier 
domestic  fishing  industry  and,  I  cannot 
forbear  saying,  promise  of  an  Improved 
economy  for  ray  State  of  Alaska. 


AMERICA  IS  DETERMINED  TO  DE- 
PEND THE  FREEDOM  OP  THE 
SEAS 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  harass- 
ments  of  American-flag  tunaboats  off 
the  west  coast  of  Latin  America  continue. 
Last  year  there  were  11  incidents  of  seiz- 
ures by  the  maritime  nations  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  of  Latin  America  of  American 
tuna  vessels  engaged  in  peaceful  fishing 
activities  well  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
reasonable  national  jurisdiction.  Since 
the  first  of  this  year,  I  regret  to  say, 
there  have  been  six  additional  seizures — 
four  by  Ecuador  and  two  by  Peru. 

The  United  States  must  under  no  cir- 
cumstances accept  the  outrageous  claim 
by  Latin  American  governments  to  a  sea- 
ward bovmdary  200  miles  offshore.  Al- 
ready, around  the  world  the  great  tradi- 
tional fisheries  are  being  seized  and 
exploited  by  Soviet  factory  fieets  and  by 
others,  whose  indiscriminate  fishing 
practices  may  soon  exhaust  these  valu- 
able resources  of  the  sea.  Indeed,  the 
Pacific  tuna  fishery  itself  may  in  time  be 
exhausted — unless  some  rational  ar- 
rangement can  be  made  for  its  proper 
exploitation. 

In  1965,  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues of  both  parties,  I  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  to  make  it  mandatory  that  no  Ameri- 
can aid  be  given  to  nations  which  harass, 
seize,  or  Interfere  with  tuna  fishing  activ- 
ities in  international  waters.  My  pro- 
posal was  a  mandate  to  act.  I  regret 
that  in  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  provision  was  weak- 
ened to  leave  discretion  with  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  nations  of  Latin  America  that  seiz- 
ing and  harassing  of  peaceful  fishermen 
will  not  be  tolerated  and  that  its  cost  to 
Latin  America  will  be  far  greater  than 
the  small  fillip  to  national  pride  which 


these  incidents  may  give  them.  On  Jan- 
uary 20,  1967, 1  wrote  to  the  Department 
of  State  urging  our  Goverrmient  to  com- 
municate ofBcially  with  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  making  it  indelibly  clear 
that  the  United  States  velU  use  my 
amendment  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
seas. 

Yesterday,  I  received  from  the  Honor- 
able Under  Secretary  of  State,  Eugene  B. 
Rostow,  a  response  stating  that  while  the 
Department  of  State  continues  to  seek  a 
peaceful  solution  to  this  problem,  it  has 
at  last  officially  brought  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  amendment  to  the  attention  of 
these  governments.    While  I  wish  these 
representations  had  left  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  of  Ecuador  and  Peru 
that  America  will  act  without  reservation 
to  invoke  my  amendment,  I  am  gratified 
that  the  administration  has  at  last  seen 
the  need  to  make  it  clear  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can goverrunents  that  there  are  limits 
beyond  which  Americans  cannot  go  and 
there  are  severe  penalties  which  can  and 
will  be  Invoked. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  exchange  of  letters 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Jantjaet  20.  1967. 

Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary.  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Seceetary  :  The  recent  seizure  of 
three  American  tunaboato  oft  the  coast  of 
Ecuador  In  international  waters  points  up 
once  again  the  critical  need  for  a  solution  in 
the  continuing  problem  of  harassment  of 
American  flag  vessels  engaged  In  peaceful 
fishing  activities  off  the  coast  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica Last  year  there  were  11  seizures  of 
American  vessels  by  Latin  American  nations 
in  international  waters.  The  recent  incidents 
involving  Ecuador  Indicate  that  there  will  be 
no  let  up  In  this  trend. 

To  all  reasonable  men  the  peaceful  regu- 
lation of  the  fisheries  of  Latin  America  would 
seem  to  be  a  matter  for  solution  by  negoti- 
ation among  men  of  good  will.  I  believe  the 
United  States  mxist  ehco\irage  any  steps 
which  may  be  taken  In  that  direction.  But 
the  behavior  of  Latin  American  nations  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  reveals  a  great 
political  sensitivity  to  what  ought  to  be 
treated  as  a  technical,  commercial  and  legal 
problem. 

My  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1965  gave  the  President  discretionary 
power  to  withhold  aid  from  nations  Interfer- 
ing with  the  peaceful  activities  of  American 
fishing  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  This  pro- 
vision gave  him  a  powerful  deterrent  to  use 
against  Latin  American  nations  who  continue 
to  harass  American  vessels.  I  believe  It  must 
be  made  Indelibly  clear  to  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  that  the  United  States  can- 
not tolerate  high-handed  Interference  with 
the  legal,  peaceful  and,  moreover,  traditional 
fishing  activities  of  Its  citizens. 

I  therefore  call  upon  you  to  inform 
Pacific  Coast  nations  of  Latin  America  that 
my  amendment  vrtll  be  Invoked  In  the  next 
fiscal  year  If  harassments  continue.  The 
government  should  commit  itself  to  this 
course  of  action  as  a  means  of  once  and  for 
all  bringing  to  an  end  this  nagging  problem 
which  has  not  only  gravely  affected  the  WOO 
mllUon  American  tuna  fishing  Industry,  but 
has  prejudiced,  as  you  are  well  aware,  other 
vital  aspects  of  our  policy  in  Latin  America. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Kttchel, 

U.S.  Senator. 
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Unseb  Sxcketabt  or  State. 

Fob  Political  Atwaob, 
Waahinsfton,  January  31, 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Ktjchel, 
U.S.  Senate. 

DBAS  Sknatok  Kttchxl:  Thank  you  for 
yoiir  letter  of  January  20  expressing  your 
concern  about  tbe  continued  harassment  of 
our  tuna  fleet  off  the  West  Coast  of  Latin 
America.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  fully  shares  your  concern 
and  Is  making  every  effort  to  find  a  reason- 
able solution  to  this  problem. 

We  have  filed  formal  written  protests  with 
the  Ecuadorian  Government  objecting  to  Its 
Illegal  seizure  of  U.S.  tima  vessels  on  the  high 
seas.  We  have  registered  our  objections  to 
the  Ecuadorian  C3ovemment  in  their  recent 
action  claiming  a  200-mlle  territorial  sea. 
And  we  have  continuously  asserted  that  we 
cannot  accept  a  nation's  claim  to  a  200-mlIe 
Jurisdiction. 

We  are  anxious  to  find  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  through  negotiation. 
And  we  agree  wholeheartedly  with  you  that 
the  peaceful  regiilatlon  of  fisheries  shoiild  be 
resolved  In  a  friendly  fashion.  We  have  also 
indicated  our  willingness  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion either  through  arbitration  or  by  a  suit 
in  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  Informed  the 
responsible  governments  that  continued 
harassment  of  our  tuna  fleet  Is  causing  us 
grave  concern,  and  we  have  again  drawn  their 
attention  to  the  implications  of  the  Kuchel 
Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
196S. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  in  this  prob- 
lem, and  look  forward  to  discussing  it  at 
length  with  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

EUCENX  V.  BOSTOW. 

»4r.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  happy,  Indeed, 
to  yield  to  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  who  coauthored  the  amend- 
ment and  fought  for  It  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  at  the  time  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly adopted  It. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  been  a  leader  in  this  cause 
over  too  long  a  span  of  time.  I  say  over 
too  long  a  span  of  time  because  the  sit- 
tiation  Which  he  has  so  correctly  de- 
scribed has  been  continuing  almost  be- 
yond the  point  of  tolerance. 

The  Senator  Is  again  correct  when  he 
states  that  some  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  unilaterally  asserted  a  fishing 
zone  extending  200  miles  out  to  sea,  have 
seized  many  American  fishing  vessels  far 
beyond  any  zone  recognized  by  other 
nations,  and  have  on  occasion  fired  upon 
our  ships,  boarded  them,  taken  them 
into  port  and  levied  heavy  fines  against 
them. 

The  rules  change  down  there.  The 
rules  change  so  rapidly  that  our  tuna 
fishermen  cannot  keep  up  with  them. 
Especially,  they  are  not  told  about  them. 
For  example,  not  long  ago,  some  tuna 
fishermen  set  out  from  San  Diego,  as  I 
recall,  and  once  out  to  sea  sought  and 
were  granted  a  license  by  radio.  They 
began  to  fish.  They  were  promptly  ar- 
rested and  their  boat  was  taken  into  port. 
They  were  told  that  they  had  begun  their 
fishing  less  than  24  hours  after  the  li- 
cense had  been  granted.  It  seems  that 
regulation  was  something  new.  but  no 


one  had  ever  heard  of  it  before.  As  the 
Senator  from  California  so  well  knows, 
late  yesterday  afternoon  a  most  construc- 
tive meeting  was  held  with  Under  Secre- 
tary Rostow  and  Ambassador  McKeman, 
who  represents  the  Uhlted  States  at  in- 
ternational fishery  negotiations.  The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnxjson],  the  committee 
having  legislative  jurisdiction  over  fish- 
eries, was  present. 

All  of  us  there— certainly  I  did— were 
greatly  encouraged  because  we  were  con- 
vinced that  the  State  Department  will 
make  vigorous  representations  to  those 
countries.  While  we  do  not  know  what 
the  conclusion  may  be,  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  effort  in  behalf  of  the  American 
tuna  fishermen  will  be  continuing,  per- 
sistent, vocal,  and  emphatic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  2  additional 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Heretofore  the  prob- 
lem has  been  that  a  boat,  two  boats, 
three  boats,  however  many,  have  been 
seized  and  negotiations  would  be  under- 
taken soon  after,  and  the  whole  matter 
would  be  dropped.  During  the  meeting  I 
became  absolutely  convinced  that  will 
not  be  the  case  in  I9ff7,  but  that  our  rep- 
resentatives through  the  State  Depart- 
ment are  going  to  sea  this  thing  through 
and  do  whatever  they  can — and  that  is  a 
great  deal,  in  the  last  analysis — to  protect 
American  fishermen. 

The  time  may  come  when  some  of  the 
mandatory  provisions  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  bills  which  have  been 
Introduced  in  the  Congress  on  this  same 
subject  will  have  to  be  applied. 

I  hope  the  countries  of  South  America 
will  realize  that  we  are  serious  about 
this;  that  we  can  stand  this  no  longer. 

Once  again  I  want  to  say  that  the 
leadership  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  has  taken  In  this  matter 
throughout  the  years  has  been  construc- 
tive, helpful,  and  always  on  the  side  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able  friend 
from  Alaska.  The  leadership  has  been 
supplied  by  many.  Including  his  own 
leadership,  as  indicated  by  the  meeting 
which  was  held  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  we  who  have  partici- 
pated In  this  fight  in  years  gone  by  axe 
men  who  have  supported  the  theory  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  US.  Sen- 
ators who  sit  on  your  side  of  the 
aisle.  Mr.  President,  and  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  have  done  what  we  can,  by  our 
votes,  to  indicate  that  we  want  hemi- 
spheric solidarity,  friendship,  and  coop- 
eration. It  bodes  no  good  for  that  theory 
of  cooperation  for  some  of  our  neighbors 
in  South  America  to  say,  "We  are  going 
to  control  the  seas  200  miles  off  our  bor- 
ders and  we  are  not  going  to  allow  citi- 
zens from  the  United  States  or  any  other 
country  to  fish  in  those  waters." 

That  is  not  right.  That  does  not  rep- 
resent a  good  bEtsis  for  cooperation.  I 
speak  as  an  American  when  I  say  I  want 
friendship  between  our  country  and  all 
countries  south  of  the  border,  but  I  am 


not  going  to  stand  for  their  abuse  of 
American  fishermen  who  are  trying  to 
fish  in  open  waters. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
his  views. 

THE  90TH  CONGRESS  AND  THE  IS- 
SUES OP  REPUBLICAN  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
pared a  statement  on  the  90th  Congress 
and  the  issues  that  confront  us  for  pub- 
lication in  California  earlier  this  month. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  90th  Congbiuss  Ain>  the  Issues  or 
Refttblican  Qoverkment 

The  great  hopes  for  world  security  whicb 
shone  brightly  in  the  flrst  decades  after  World 
War  H  under  the  inspired  leadership  of  men 
Uke  Winston  Churchill,  Artbiu:  Vandenberg, 
Dwlght  Elsenhower,  and  John  F.  Kennedy, 
seem  now  to  be  shattered  by  the  Indifference 
and  limited  horizons  of  many  of  today's 
world  figures.  France's  De  Gaulle,  Egypt's 
Nasser  and  Rhodesia's  Ian  Smith  all  seem 
to  fall  to  understand  that  today  one  nation's 
freedom  is  In  pawn  to  another's  security.  In 
this  nuclear  age  no  nation  can  stand  alone 
against  aU  comers,  and  thus  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  our  republic  assume  a  transcendant 
importance  In  our  national  life. 

American  foreleg  policy  must  be  based  on 
two  essential  principles:  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  and  tbe  Interdependence 
of  aU  free  nations.  Acting  together  tbe  free 
peoples  of  the  world  must  Insure  that  no 
nation  will  be  allowed  to  Impose  its  will,  lU 
regime  or  Its  social  rules  on  any  other  Inde- 
pendent nation. 

The  cost  of  freedom  Is  high.  Since  1965 
the  budget  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
Increased  from  (96  bUllon  per  year  to  an  esti- 
mated $120  billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
It  may  run  as  high  as  (140  billion  In  the  com- 
ing year.  If  the  latest  estimates  prove  cor- 
rect, the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
Increase  by  nearly  50%  in  the  course  of  a  few 
short  years. 

Most  of  the  Increase  In  cost  results  from 
the  expanded  defense  budget  necessitated  by 
the  American  effort  in  Viet  Nam.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  the  need  to  supply  Amer- 
ican men  in  the  field  with  all  necessary  sin- 
ews of  war  to  aid  and  protect  them  In  battle. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Appropriations,  I  have  consistently 
supported  every  valid  request  for  support  of 
our  men  in  the  field.  At  the  same  time,  I 
have  Joined  my  Republican  colleagues  In  a 
concerted  effort  to  determine  the  true  costs 
of  this  war.  As  the  struggle  In  Southeast 
Asia  continues,  the  monthly  cost  estimates 
continue  to  Increase.  The  Administration 
has  admitted  that  In  this  year  it  may  have 
been  as  much  as  (10  billion  In  error  In  its 
earlier  projections. 

The  most  Important  task  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress In  the  fiscal  field  wlU  be  to  establish 
the  necessary  priority  for  spending  the 
limited  resources  available  to  the  Federal 
Government  In  these  critical  times  and  to 
assure  that  the  limits  imposed  are  not 
exceeded. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  continue  to  be 
areas  In  which  spending  can  be  effectively 
reduced.  In  the  89th  Congress  I  Joined  the 
Republican  leadership  in  a  move  to  grant  the 
President  the  power  to  withhold  public  works 
expenditures  In  the  Interest  of  bringing  Fed- 
eral expendlturee  In  line  with  Income.  I  also 
secured  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Poverty  Program  to  provide  that  wherever 
possible  preference  would  be  given  to  the 
Instruments  of  private  enterprise  In  meeting 


Its  objectives.  There  are  major  activities, 
juch  as  job  training,  which  can  be  effectively 
administered  and  financed  by  the  private 
sector.  These  reductions  can  be  made,  it 
seems  to  me,  without  curtailing  some  of 
the  essential  programs  in  education  and 
health  required  by  oui  people  as  a  whole. 
In  our  own  State  of  California,  property 
taxes  have  already  reached  and  perhaps  ex- 
ceeded economic  limits.  Local  demands  for 
necessary  police  protection,  school  construc- 
tion and  administration  and  other  necessary 
services  continue  to  grow.  The  same  pinch 
Is  felt  at  the  state  level.  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  those  revenue  measures  historically 
employed  by  the  states,  but  invaded  by  the 
federal  government,  should,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, be  left  to  the  states  exclusively.  Excise 
taxes  are  a  good  example  of  what  I  have 
In  mind. 

The  question  has  also  risen  whether  there 
should  be  an  Increase  In  federal  Income  taxes 
in  the  coming  year.  Many  economists  now 
argue  that  for  the  purposes  of  reducing  In- 
flation It  may  already  be  too  late  to  raise 
taxes  without  slowing  down  domestic  eco- 
nomic growth.  Last  year,  In  order  to  provide 
an  additional  (5.9  billion  In  revenue  for  the 
Federal  Government,  the  President  sought 
and  achieved  an  increase  In  excise  levies,  an 
increase  In  corporate  and  Individual  with- 
holding rates,  and  a  suspension  of  the  tax 
credit  on  Investments.  Before  any  consid- 
eration of  a  general  tax  Increase,  there  must 
be  a  most  careful  review  of  federal  expendi- 
tures. I  repeat,  this  Is  the  first  task  of  the 
next  Congress. 

The  rapid  rise  In  federal  spending  Indicates 
that  a  deficit  In  the  national  budget  la  m- 
evltable  In  the  coming  year.     In  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  believe  that  proiKwals  to  share 
federal  revenues  with  the  states  are  not  feasi- 
ble at  this  time.   As  a  former  State  Controller 
I  well    remember    that    California    Is    the 
second  largest  contributor  to  the  national 
treasury,  and  that  In  return  the  state  bene- 
fitted from   major  federal   programs.     As  a 
member   of    the   Republican   Coordinating 
Committee,  I  have  participated  in  studies  of 
various  revenue  sharing   proposals.     In   my 
opinion,  It  win  be  extremely  difficult  to  strike 
a  formula  for  distribution  that  accurately 
reflects  the  entitlement  as  well  as  the  federal 
obligation  to  each  of  the  states.    This  la 
particularly  the  case  In  our  state  where  large 
scale  defense  and  scientific  programs  require 
continued  federal  support  in  such  activities 
a  aid  to  local  school  districts.    I,  therefore, 
believe  that  consideration  of  revenue  sharing 
proposals  should  be  deferred  until  a  surplus 
is  clearly  in  sight.     At  that  time,  they  should 
be  taken   Into   consideration    along   with   a 
necessary  restructuring  and  possible  reduc- 
tion In  federal  taxes. 

A  second  area  In  which  the  Administration 
has  gone  astray,  In  my  opinion,  Is  In  match- 
ing the  American  commitments  abroad  with 
the  reasonable  needs  of  our  national  secu- 
rity and  of  our  proper  share  In  the  Joint  de- 
fense of  freedom.  I  have  long  taken  the 
position  that  the  United  States  cannot  go 
it  alone  In  world  affairs.  The  principle  of 
collective  security  once  brilliantly  supported 
In  the  Elsenhower  Administration  by  the 
great  John  Foster  Dulles  has  all  too  often 
been  subordinated  to  an  Illusion  that  every 
struggle  abroad  must  somehow  require  the 
Involvement  of  the  United  States. 

Enormous  burdens  have  been  heaped  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  American  people  by 
events  of  the  last  few  years.  At  the  end 
of  1966  nearly  400,000  troops  were  committed 
to  the  defense  of  freedom  in  South  Viet 
Nam.  The  United  States  and  her  aUles 
In  Asia  carry  on  this  costly  struggle  with- 
out substantial  help  from  our  allies  in  Eu- 
rope who,  nevertheless,  continue  to  bene- 
fit from  the  protection  of  the  American  nu- 
clear umbrella. 

Our  efforts  overseas  require  both  money 
and  manpower.  An  essential  requirement 
for  American  society  Is  an  effective  system 
of  dlstrtbuUng  equitably  the  burden  of  miU- 


tary  service.  A  major  issue  for  the  90th  Con- 
gress wUl  be  the  re-examination,  and  If  nec- 
essary, the  reconstltutlon  of  our  Selective 
Service  System. 

With    the    Soviet   announcement   of   the 
prospective  deployment  of  antl-balllstlc  mis- 
siles  another   costly   round   In   the   nuclear 
arms  race  Is  threatened.     I  have  urged  the 
President  to  vise  every  diplomatic  means  at 
his   disposal   to   prevent  this  escalation  of 
the  arms  race  if  at  all  possible.     If  these 
attempts   tall,   the  United   States  will  have 
no  alternative  but  to  Insure  her  own  de- 
fense  by   responding   with    her   own   antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system,  whatever  the  cost. 
Nations,  such  as  Communist  China,  which 
continue   to   violate   the   canons  of  decent 
behavior  In  world  society  must  continue  to  be 
sternly  contained.     We  must  have  no  illu- 
sions about  the  Soviet  Union.    We  must  con- 
tinue to  maintain  vigilance  to  deter  potential 
Communist  aggression.    We  have  reached  a 
point  In  world  history  when  no  nation  of 
rational   people  can  hope  to   profit  from   a 
major  war  which  would  threaten  to  destroy 
the  planet  on  which  we  live. 

Our  nation  was  founded  on  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  of  re- 
sponsive government.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  these  principles  are  sound  In  a  modem 
world  and  can  be  adopted  by  other  Inde- 
pendent nations.  But  these  principles  can- 
not be  imposed  from  outside.  Neither  the 
principles  of  democracy,  nor  the  principles 
of  Communism,  nor  any  other  political  Idea 
can  be  imposed  by  aliens.  The  nations  of  the 
earth  must  be  permitted  to  develop  In  peace 
and  harmony  In  keeping  with  their  own  de- 
sires. This  is  as  true  of  Viet  Nam  as  it  is  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  or  Brazil. 

The  strength  of  each  nation  lies  In  Its  peo- 
ple and  In  their  willingness  to  join  together 
to  grow  and  to  preserve  their  liberty.  This 
has  been  the  abiding  faith  of  the  American 
people.  In  It  we  must  continue  to  put  ovir 
trust. 

PRISONER  WORK  RELEASE  FOR  THE 
STATES 


committee  in  developing  and  fashioning 
the  legislation  which  became  the  "Work 
Release  Act."  The  act  Is  a  tribute  to 
his  dedication  and  perseverance  as  well 
as  his  skill  and  expertise  in  the  field  of 
corrections. 

How  fortunate  that  a  man  who  was 
so  intimately  involved  in  the  formula- 
tion of  this  legislation  was  placed  in  a 
position  where  he  could  play  a  direct 
role  in  Its  implementation.  About  the 
time  the  act  was  signed  into  law,  Mr. 
Carpenter  became  warden  at  the  Federal 
correctional  Institute  at  Texarkana,  Tex. 
He  began  Immediately  to  use  the  tools 
which  were  made  available. 

The  results  of  his  work  with  the  Pris- 
oner Rehabilitation  Act  were  well  sum- 
marized in  an  article  he  recently  wrote 
for  the  Nebraska  Law  Review.  This  ar- 
ticle describes  most  vividly  the  potential 
for  the  rebuilding  of  broken  and  wasted 
lives  which  the  Prisoner  Rehabilitation 
Act  offers.  The  article  demonstrates  by 
example  what  can  be  done. 

In  the  article.  Warden  Carpenter  as- 
serts that  the  act  and  its  implications 
"are  producing  great  changes  in  correc- 
tional work."    He  observes: 

All  through  the  federal  prison  system  edu- 
cational and  vocational  training  programs 
are  being  restudled  and  geared  to  meet  actual 
community  employment  opportunities  and 
the  actual  capacities  of  prisoners.  The  basic 
missions  of  institutions  are  being  re-evalu- 
ated and  In  some  Instances  changed.  The 
new  programs  are  also  bringing  about  sig- 
nificant alterations  In  personnel  recruitment 
and  development  programs,  organizational 
patterns,  and  budgetary  planning. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  is  cited  as 
calling  for  "daring  imagination  in  the 
exploration  of  cures  for  crime  and  other 
social  blights."  Then  Warden  Carpenter 
concludes: 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  promising  efforts  in  the  diffl- 
cult  and  frustrating  area  of  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  convicted  criminal 
offenders  is  the  Prisoner  Rehabilitation 
Act  Of  1965,  Public  Law  89-176.  As  a 
principal  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  in 
the  Senate  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  I  have 
maintained  a  continuing  Interest  to  It. 
The  experience  to  date  convinces  me  that 
the  programs  established  by  the  act  offer 
great  hope  for  the  future  of  returning 
more  wrongdoers  to  useful  and  construc- 
tive roles  in  society  after  they  have  paid 
for  their  transgressions. 

Already,  the  impact  of  this  law  on  the 
Federal  correctional  system  has  been 
great.  In  December  of  1966,  a  funda- 
mental reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  was  announced.  This  reorgani- 
zation was  to  Improve  the  efBciency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Bureau,  to  be  sure. 
But  It  was  made  primarily  to  adjust  to 
the  effect  of  the  Prisoner  Rehabilitation 
Act  and  to  take  advantage  of  its  poten- 
tial. 

What  has  this  act  meant  for  the  Fed- 
eral system?  Perhaps  no  one  is  more 
qualified  to  comment  on  this  question 
than  Warden  Larry  Carpenter  of  the 
Federal  correctional  institution  at  Sea- 
goville,  Tex.  In  his  former  capacity  as 
the  Assistant  to  the  Dh-ector  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons,  Mr.  Carpenter  worked 
closely  with  the  members  and  staff  of 
the  Senate  National  Penitentiaries  Sub- 


The  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  provides 
the  federal  system  with  about  as  much  statu- 
tory authority  as  It  needs  for  the  exercise  of 
this  "daring  Imagination."  The  wolto  o/  the 
old-line  prison  have  finally  been  broken 
down.     (Emphasis  supplied.) 

However,  a  note  of  caution  is  inter- 
jected when  the  warden  suggests  that 
the  new  procedures  are  not  shortcut 
formulas  for  changing  himian  behavior 
and  that  the  correction  of  individual  of- 
fenders will  always  be  a  difficult  process. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  article  to  my 
colleagues,  especially  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  mounting  tidal  wave  of 
crime  and  lawlessness  in  this  country. 
For  the  tools  described  offer  real  hope  to 
break  up  the  vicious  circle  of  human  de- 
terioration that  results  in  the  so-caUed 
careers  in  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  programs  encom- 
passed by  the  work  release  legislation 
show  such  promise  at  the  Federal  level, 
should  not  they  also  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  correctional  systems  of  the  several 
States?  After  all.  Federal  prisoners  ac- 
coimt  for  only  10  percent  of  the  total 
prison  population  of  more  than  200,000. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  there  is  real 
promise  for  State  systems  offered  in  the 
work  release,  halfway  house  and  emer- 
gency furlough  programs  of  the  Federal 

None  of  these  programs  are  new  to 
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state  correctional  experience.  All  have 
been  tried  in  one  form  or  another  in  the 
various  States  over  the  years.  Wiscon- 
sin's work  release  law,  the  Huber  Act. 
has  been  on  the  books  for  more  than  50 
years. 

But  rarely  at  the  State  level  are  all 
these  programs  authorized  for  a  single 
State  nor  are  they  as  broadly  applicable 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Federal  act.  For 
example,  in  only  three  of  the  19  States 
which  have  one  form  or  another  of  work 
release  are  felons  eligible  to  participate. 
And  only  four  States  have  State  operated 
half-way  house  systems. 

There  is,  then,  a  fertile  bed  at  the  State 
level  for  legislative  action  to  establish  or 
expand  this  effort.  My  own  State  of 
Nebraska  is  no  exception.  Already  there 
is  evidence  of  strong  support  for  reform 
legislation  to  bring  the  potential  of  these 
programs  to  the  Nebraska  State  system. 

An  excellent  series  of  articles  on  Fed- 
eral and  State  experience  with  work  re- 
lease was  recently  written  for  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  by  its  distinguished  vet- 
eran crime  reporter.  Bill  Billotte.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  articles  be  placed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  series  has  stimu- 
lated favorable  editorial  and  other  com- 
ment from  several  Nebraska  newspapers. 
I  shall  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
sampling  of  this  comment  be  Inserted 
also. 

State  Senator  Terry  Carpenter  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  introduce  in  the 
Nebraska  Legislature  a  bill  to  authorize 
work  release  and  related  programs  for 
that  State. 

The  measure  was  drafted  by  my  former 
administrative  assistant,  Robert  J.  Ku- 
tak,  who  helped  to  draw  the  Federal  leg- 
islation. Now  a  practicing  attorney  in 
Omaha,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Gover- 
nor's crime  commission  and  together 
with  leading  Nebraska  citizens  is  work- 
ing to  improve  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  In  Nebraska  by  support- 
ing this  pioneering  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  to  which 
I  referred  earlier,  together  with  editorials 
and  articles  on  it  and  a  commentary  of 
one  of  the  reporters  who  followed  the 
progress  of  the  bill,  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Nebraska  Law  Review,  July  1966] 

The  Fcdexai,  Wokk  Release  Pkogram 

(By  Lawrence  A.  Carpenter)  * 

The  Prisoner  RebablUtatlon  Act  of  1965' 
authorized  furloughs,  a  system  of  work  re- 


•  Warden,  SeagovUle  Federal  Correctional 
Institution,  Dallas,  Texas:  recently  Warden, 
Federal  Correctional  Institution.  Texarkana. 
Texas.  The  views  expressed  represent  those 
of  the  author  and  not  necessarily  those  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons. 

>18  U.S.C.A.  4082  (1965).  The  act's  pro- 
visions pertinent  to  work  release  and  emer- 
gency furlough  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  may  extend  the 
limits  of  the  place  of  confinement  of  a  pris- 
oner as  to  whom  there  Is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  he  will  honor  bis  trust,  by  authoriz- 
ing him.  under  prescribed  conditions. 


lease '  and  the  use  of  community  residential 
treatment  centers  for  actult  federal  prisoners. 

None  of  these  Ideas  ware  really  new.  Home 
furloughs  are  In  commoti  use  In  Europe,  and 
furloughs  for  various  purposes  are  granted 
regularly  in  many  states  and  the  armed 
forces.  Work  release  systems,  subject  to  vari- 
ous restrictions,  have  been  adopted  by  at 
least  twenty-four  states.  The  residential 
treatment  center  is  a  refinement  of  the 
European  hostel. 

The  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  was  signif- 
icant in  that  it  related  all  of  these  ideas  in 
a  single  piece  of  leglsUtion  and  authorized 
their  adoption  for  federal  prisoners  in  broad, 
permissive  language.  The  way  in  which  the 
new  procedures  would  he  applied  was  left  al- 
moet  entirely  to  the  professional  competence 
of  federal  corrections  personnel. 

The  new  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, Myrl  E.  Alexander,  began  using  the  new 
authority  almost  immediately.  Regulations 
were  issued  for  emergency  furloughs,  and  the 
matter  of  home  and  training  furloughs  was 
referred  to  a  task  force  of  professionals,  for 
careful  study  and  the  development  of  appro- 
priate regulations.  Work  release  programs 
were  promptly  put  Into  being;  ten  institu- 
tions were  initially  designated  for  pilot  pro- 
grams, and  they  were  soon  Joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  others.  The  residential  center 
program  was  planned  and  budgeted  for  fu- 
ture years  when  the  needed  facilities  could  be 
established. 

At  this  writing,  mld>smnnier  1966,  about 
1,400  federal  prisoners  have  been  given  the 
benefits  of  the  various  provisions  of  the 
Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act.  About  200  men 
have  been  given  unescorted  furloughs  for 
emergency  purposes,  700  prisoners  are  cur- 
rently in  work  release,  and  500  more  have 
participated.  Only  about  five  per  cent  of  the 
men  have  failed  to  return  from  work  or 
from  a  furlough  at  the  time  stipulated.  ITp 
to  this  time  the  work  releasees  from  all  the 
federal  prisons,  save  one,  have  earned  a  total 
of  about  725,000  dollars.  Among  the  uses 
Of  this  Income  were  the  following  items: 


"(1)  visit  a  specifically  designated  place 
or  places  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty 
days  and  return  to  the  same  or  another  in- 
stitution or  facility.  An  extension  of  limits 
may  be  granted  only  to  permit  a  visit  to  a 
dying  relative,  attendance  at  the  funeral  of  a 
relative,  the  obtaining  of  medical  services 
not  otherwise  available,  the  contacting  of 
prospective  employers,  ©r  for  any  other  com- 
pelling reason  consistent  with  the  public 
Interest;  or 

"(2)  work  at  paid  employment  or  partici- 
pate in  a  training  program  in  the  community 
on  a  voluntary  basis  while  continuing  as  a 
prisoner  of  the  institution  or  facility  to 
which  he  is  committed,  provided  that — 

"(1)  representatives  of  local  union  central 
bodies  or  similar  labor  union  organizations 
are  consulted: 

"  ( 11)  such  paid  employment  will  not  result 
in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers,  or 
be  applied  In  skills,  crafts,  or  trades  In  which 
there  is  a  surplus  of  available  gainful  labor 
in  the  locality,  or  impair  existing  contracts 
for  services:  and 

" (ill)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  will  not  be  less  than  those 
paid  or  provided  for  work  of  similar  nature 
in  the  locality  In  whieh  the  work  is  to  be 
performed. 

"A  prisoner  authorized  to  work  at  paid  em- 
ployment in  the  community  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  required  to  pay,  and  the  At- 
torney General  Is  authorized  to  collect,  such 
costs  Incident  to  the  prisoner's  confinement 
as  the  Attorney  Geneml  deems  appropriate 
and  reasonable.  Collections  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

°  Work  release  allows  an  individual  to  par- 
ticipate In  unsupervised  employment  in  the 
community  while  residing  in  the  institution 
during  his  leisure  houiB. 


about  134,000  dollars  was  sent  by  the  re- 
leasees to  their  dependents:  254,000  dollars 
was  put  Into  savings;  178,000  dollars  was 
spent  in  the  stirrounding  conmiunltles; 
73,000  dollars  was  spent  for  taxes:  and 
around  12,000  dollars  was  paid  to  the  federal 
prisons  In  reimbursement  of  expenditures  for 
transportation  to  and  from  work  and  other 
work-related  expenses. 

Also  at  this  writing  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
has  set  up  a  small  task  force  to  evaluate  the 
application  of  the  Prisoner  Rehabilitation 
Act  during  the  past  year,  particularly  the 
work  release  provisions,  and  to  recommend 
appropriate  changes  and  Improvements  in 
operation,  criteria,  and  institutional  roles. 

Viewed  from  the  warden's  or  the  profes- 
sional correctionary's  eyes,  the  work  release 
program  has  a  number  of  advantages.  It  en- 
ables prisoners  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  their  families,  retain  a  greater  measure  ol 
self-respect,  and  become  contributing  mem- 
bers of  society  even  while  serving  their  sen- 
tences. It  also  gives  prisoners  trained  In 
institutions  a  practical  means  of  demonstrat- 
ing their  ability,  earning  community  accept- 
ance, and  proving  their  readiness  for  parole. 
The  furloughs  help  the  men  to  maintain  ties 
with  their  families,  obtain  occupational  or 
educational  training,  search  for  work  in  pre- 
paring for  their  release,  and  attend  funerals 
or  visit  critically  ill  members  of  their  fami- 
lies. The  residential  centers — like  the  exist- 
ing "halfway  houses"  for  federal  Juvenile  and 
youth  offenders — will  some  day  provide  a 
means  of  easing  adult  prisoners  back  into  the 
community  with  the  degrees  of  control  and 
assistance  varying,  as  needed,  from  one  case 
to  another. 

Community  reaction  to  the  new  programs 
has  been  more  receptive  than  might  once 
have  been  the  case.  Partly  this  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  they  were  intro- 
duced at  the  same  time  as  a  great  number 
of  other  "Great  Society"  programs  newly  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress.  In  any  event  the 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV,  and  other  com- 
munication media  treated  the  new  work  re- 
lease and  furlough  systems  sjrmpathetlcally. 
Representatives  of  all  media  were  Invited 
into  the  Institutions  for  an  intimate  view  of 
the  correctional  treatment  process.  Wardens 
and  staff  members  addressed  service  clubs 
and  other  Influential  community  groups  and 
organizations.  Very  importantly,  the  pris- 
oners chosen  for  work  release  and  emergency 
furlough  were  in  no  small  way  very  effective 
salesmen.  At  Texarkana  we  also  formed  a 
citizens'  advisory  group,  composed  of  a  small 
cross-section  of  the  community.  We  reviewed 
our  guidelines  for  the  new  programs  with 
them,  cleared  the  cases  of  individual  inmates 
selected  for  work  release,  and  obtained  some 
helpful  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  of 
getting  work  release  started  in  the  local 
community. 

The  attitude  of  prospective  employers  was 
crucial  to  the  initial  success  of  work  release. 
Here  we  were  fortunate.  The  introduction 
of  the  program  at  Texarkana,  as  elsewhere, 
corresponded  with  a  general  upturn  in  the 
economy.  With  manpower  in  short  supply, 
employers  hired  almost  anyone  who  was 
recommended  to  them.  When  employers  In 
Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  and  Dallas,  learned  of 
the  work  release  programs  at  the  federal  in- 
stitutions near  those  cities,  they  pleaded  with 
the  wardens  for  far  more  prisoner  workers 
than  could  be  made  available.  SeagovUle, 
near  Dallas,  could  have  placed  fifty  inmates 
in  a  single  skill,  carpentry,  at  the  immediate 
outset  of  the  work  release  program,  but  the 
Institution  did  not  have  fifty  men  trained  in 
this  trade.  The  Jobs  found  for  the  inmates 
approved  for  work  release  were  marked  by 
their  variety:  dental  laboratories,  commer- 
cial art  establishments,  factories  and  the 
building  trades,  and  service  occupations. 
While  most  of  the  Jobs  did  not  pay  high 
wages,  some  of  them  were  unexpectedly  good. 
At  Milan,  Michigan,  a  prisoner  serving  a  sen- 
tence for  bootlegging  was  put  to  work  at 
>4.49  per  hour  as  a  Journeyman  carpenter. 


In  Los  Angeles,  a  prisoner  trained  in  ware- 
hoxise  work  was  employed  at  $4.00  an  hour 
at  a  van  line  warehouse. 

One  employer  who  now  employes  four  of 
our  work  releasees  told  us  recently  that  he 
liad  been  flatly  opposed  to  work  release  when 
he  had  first  heard  of  it.  At  that  time  he 
could  get  all  the  workers  he  wanted  from  the 
free  community.  But  with  the  economic 
upturn,  help  became  hard  to  recruit.  He 
anally  accepted  a  work  releasee  becaiise  he 
could  not  find  men  anywhere  else.  Then  he 
took  on  more.  Now,  he  said,  he  would  Just 
as  soon  have  prisoner  workers.  One  of  the 
men  was  being  paroled,  and  he  asked  for 
another  prisoner  as  a  replacement. 

We  suspect  that  this  employer's  attitude 
was  rather  typical.  He  bought  the  work  re- 
lease program  out  of  hard-headed  business 
reasons — in  this  instance,  because  of  the  lack 
of  manpower  In  the  community.  We  would 
not  have  it  any  other  way,  except  that  we 
would  prefer  that  employers  hire  work  re- 
leasees primarily  because  they  represent  a 
source  of  manpower  with  high  training  and 
sUUs. 

The  meaning  of  the  new  programs  to  the 
prisoners  themselves  is  extremely  difiScult 
to  put  into  words  that  are  not  maudlin. 
But  anyone  who  has  talked  to  a  prisoner  on 
work  release  can  get  some  idea  of  the  pro- 
found Impact  It  has  on  his  thinking  and 
attitudes.  By  coincidence,  on  the  morning 
we  began  writing  this  article  a  prisoner  on 
work  release  departed  from  oiir  institution 
on  parole,  and  on  his  way  out  handed  us  a 
note.    It  read : 

"I  feel  that  the  Work  Release  program  Is 
now  a  growing  and  going  organization  as 
part  of  the  Federal  Rehabilitation  Program — 
It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  to  be  able  to 
walk  up  to  that  steel  gate,  walk  outside,  put 
s  suit  on  and  go  out  and  do  an  honest  days 
work. 

"I  personally  find  that  the  Public's  accept- 
ance of  this  Program  is  overwhelming — 
many,  many  times  my  co-workers  have  in- 
vited me  to  go  fishing,  go  to  their  home  for 
supper  and  meet  their  families — I  felt  mighty 
proud  when  I  was  asked  for  technical  ad- 
vice from  my  co-workers  for  It  showed  I  was 
looked  up  to,  not  down  on — ^to  them  I  was 
a  Mr.  not  an  inmate. 

"Completely  trusted  as  I  was  I  still  felt 
humble  for  I  never  forgot  where  I  slept  at 
night. 

"Work  release  has  been  a  means  of  sup- 
porting my  fanUly,  Support  which  made  the 
difference  of  a  new  pair  of  shoes  or  maike 
the  old  ones  last  awhile  longer. 

"It  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  prove 
to  the  government  and  myself  that  I  could 
■make'  it  on  Parole — I  was  trusted  m  keep- 
Vag  Books,  which  incidentally  is  what  I'm 
mcarcerated  for — Embezzlement  from  a  set 
of  Books,  I  handled  money,  drove  and  par- 
ticipated In  Business  transactions. 

"All  in  aU  I'd  Uke  to  say  thanks  to  all 
who  were  so  kind  aa  to  trust  me  enough  to 
put  me  out  on  this  program  and  say  it  meant 
the  world  to  me  and  my  family." 

It  happened  that  way,  and  he  meant  what 
he  wrote.  When  be  left  we  felt  a  great  deal 
surer  than  we  do  with  so  many  of  the  men 
who  leave  Texarkana,  that  be  would  not  be 
back. 

Work  release  Is  not,  however,  lacking  In 
problems  for  the  man  on  the  program.  While 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  program  Is  to  help 
him  adjust  to  the  free  community  by  the 
time  of  bis  release  on  parole,  the  act\ial  fact 
is  that  a  man  on  work  release  has  to  make  a 
rather  dlfttcult  adjustment  twice  each  day. 
In  the  morning  he  has  to  make  a  quick  ad- 
justment from  prison  life  to  freedom,  and 
in  the  evening  he  has  to  make  the  reverse 
adjustment.  For  several  hours  each  day  he 
is  a  citizen  Just  Uke  anyone  else.  The  rest 
of  the  time  he  must  live  in  a  highly  regi- 
mented, controlled  and  Impersonal  environ- 
ment.   Work  release  Is  therefore  an  exercise 


in  adjustment.  The  prisoner  has  to  adjust 
to  free  society  every  day  Instead  of  Just  once. 
Work  release  also  teste  and  retests  a 
prisoner's  sense  of  principle.  There  ue  the 
many  temptations  in  the  community — the 
opportunity  of  fleeing,  stealing,  drinking, 
taking  drugs,  and  so  on.  There  are  the 
pressures  brought  to  bear  on  him  from  other 
inmates  who  cannot  get  out  on  work  release. 
He  is  asked  to  take  messages  In  or  out,  to 
bring  in  contraband,  and  to  run  a  variety  of 
illicit  errands  in  the  outside  world.  As  the 
prisoners'  free  agent  In  the  community,  he 
can  do  a  lot  of  things  for  them,  and  get  paid 
rather  well  for  it. 

All  of  these  temptations  and  pressures  are 
part  of  the  risk  m  the  work  release  program. 
But  they  are  also  i>art  of  the  value,  for  they 
give  the  prisoner  on  work  release  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  in  a  very  practical  way  the 
habit  of  realsting  the  kind  of  temptations 
and  pressures  that  got  him  into  trouble  m 
the  past. 

Work  release  for  federal  prisoners  was  made 
possible  Just  in  time  to  help  the  institutions 
mesh  their  programs  with  other  community 
programs  established  under  "Great  Society" 
legislation.  The  act  provides  the  authority 
to  extend  the  limits  of  a  prisoner's  confine- 
ment anywhere  that  he  can  obtain  training 
helpful  to  bis  rebabUitation.  A  number  of 
institutions.  Including  Texarkana  and  Seago- 
vUle, have  this  year  placed  Inmates  in  trade 
training  programs  in  community  facilities 
established  and  operated  with  funds  author- 
ized by  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this 
act,  particularly  to  a  federal  prisoner.  Is  an 
allowance  for  the  support  of  his  family.  The 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Pro- 
gram, now  starting  to  admit  federal  prison- 
ers, has  tremendous  potential  for  the  entire 
corrections  field. 

The  federally-financed,  state-administered 
programs  authorized  by  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  also  have  provisions  that  are 
helpful  to  the  corrections  effort.  Inmates 
can  attend  adult  basic  education  coiirses  op- 
erated by  the  local  school  systems  either  in 
Institution  or  in  community  facilltleB.  Also, 
under  the  federally-financed,  state-admin- 
istered programs  of  the  Vocational  RebabUi- 
tation Act,  funds  can  be  allotted  to  the  train- 
ing of  individual  inmates  either  Inside  or 
outside  the  institution.  The  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  in  its  potential  application 
can  open  up  the  training  resources  of  the 
entire  conrmatmity  to  the  correction  of  of- 
fenders— coUeges,  business  schools,  commer- 
cial schools  of  all  kinds. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  contributed 
Its  share  to  the  implementation  of  the  Pris- 
oner Rehabilitation  Act  by  issuing  new  reg- 
ulations making  it  possible  for  federal  agen- 
cies to  employ  work  releasees.  One  of  the 
first  to  be  hired  was  a  young  man  who  had 
been  living  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  time 
of  his  offense,  and  after  his  conviction  had 
been  transferred  to  one  of  the  open  campa 
of  the  federal  prison  system.  He  was  as- 
signed to  a  clerical  post  in  the  inunediate 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons. Federal  agencies  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
number  of  federal  institutions  have  hired 
other  prisoners. 

The  new  legislation  has  helped  to  bring 
about  a  more  tolerant  social  climate  for  the 
corrections  process.  For  several  decades  of 
this  century  the  emphafils  was  on  the  hu- 
manizatlon  of  the  prison,  as  illustrated  by 
the  history  of  the  federal  prison  system  itself 
from  the  time  it  was  created  by  the  Congress 
m  1930.  In  more  recent  years  the  trend  has 
been  toward  increasing  the  Involvement  of 
the  community  in  the  corrections  process. 
Work  release,  furloughs  and  community  cen- 
ters of  various  kinds  have  been  around  a 
long  time,  but  they  are  only  now  coming  Into 
their  own  imder  more  favorable  social  con- 
ditions. 

Texarkana  had  a  recent  case  which  Illus- 


trates the  formal  and  Informal  resources 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  individual  offender  in  a  way 
that  was  not  possible  even  two  or  three  years 
ago.  The  man  was  a  Mexican-American 
serving  eight  years  for  a  narcotics  violation. 
He  was  an  extremely  ambitious  person  who 
had  acquired  an  unsavory  past  In  a  mis- 
directed effort  to  Improve  the  economic  level 
of  his  family.  Over  the  years  at  Leaven- 
worth that  ambition  remained  high,  but  It 
changed  In  character.  The  man  still  wanted 
a  better  life  for  his  family  than  a  Mexican- 
American  could  expect  in  South  Texas,  but 
he  also  wanted  a  respectable  life  for  them, 
de  signed  up  for  college  courses  and  earned 
an  Associate  of  Arts  degree.  About  a  year 
before  his  sentence  was  up  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Texarkana,  in  a  routine  move  to 
get  him  closer  to  home  as  the  time  for  bis 
release  neared. 

But  after  we  had  observed  him  a  while  at 
Texarkana  and  became  convinced  of  his  sin- 
cerity, we  hesitated  to  send  him  back  to  his 
home  community  where  aU  the  old  associ- 
ations were  waiting  for  him.  We  learned 
that  his  father  had  resettled  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  and  was  ready  to  assist  his  son 
and  famUy  in  getting  situated  m  the  same 
area.  We  developed  and  our  central  office 
approved  a  plan  for  the  prisoner's  transfer 
to  the  Milan,  Michigan,  Institution.  He  bad 
seen  his  wife  only  once  ic  the  five  years  he 
had  been  serving  his  sentence,  and  we  gave 
him  a  two-day  home  furlough  before  hia 
transfer.  The  expenses  of  his  furlough  were 
paid  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Texarkana.  He  then  travelled  by  himself 
on  a  Greyhound  bus  to  the  MUan  institution 
and  soon  after  he  arrived  there,  enrolled  in 
the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor 
to  finish  his  education.  He  travels  from  the 
institution  to  college  every  day,  and  when 
his  sentence  is  served  his  family  will  Join 
him  in  Detroit. 

So  far  the  new  procedures  seem  to  hold 
much  promise  for  the  correction  of  the  of- 
fender, but  they  have  already  raised  a  num- 
ber of  issues  that  are  being  studied  in  the 
development  of  long-range  policy.  One  of 
these  has  to  do  with  criteria  for  work  re- 
lease. Under  the  initial  guidelines  a  prisoner 
has  to  be  considered  trustworthy,  have  about 
six  months  left  to  serve,  and  be  relatively 
free  of  a  history  of  violence  and  notoriety. 
But  what  determines  whether  a  man  is 
trustworthy?  Is  a  parole  violator  automati- 
cally to  be  barred?  Should  anyone  with  a 
fairly  recent  record  of  misconduct  in  the 
institution  be  barred,  and  if  so,  how  recent 
and  how  serious  must  the  misconduct  be 
to  disqualify  him?  Is  a  man  with  a  record 
of  prior  convictions  to  be  considered  ineligi- 
ble, and  if  so,  how  many  prior  convictions 
establish  dlsquaUflcatlon? 

Can  any  specific  criteria  be  developed,  or 
must  the  decision  of  institutional  officials 
depend  on  the  entire  constellation  of  fac- 
tors present  in  every  case  and  on  the  intelli- 
gence, exi>erlence  and  training  of  officials? 
The  latter  is  not  a  very  scientific  guideline, 
but  perhaps  It  is  the  best  we  can  do  with 
the  knowledge  currently  available  to  us. 

At  a  regional  corrections  institute  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  attended  by  a  group  of 
wardens  from  the  Southern  states  In  July  of 
this  year,  the  conferees  were  in  almost  unani- 
mous agreement  that  the  criteria  for  work 
release  and  home  furloughs  could  not  be 
very  specific.  Each  case  would  have  to  be 
decided  on  its  own  merits. 

In  the  federal  system  the  UMjority  of  the 
men  who  have  absconded  from  work  release 
or  failed  to  return  from  home  furloughs  have 
had  histories  of  alcoholism  or  heavy  drink- 
ing. With  this  experience  in  mind  the  in- 
stitutional wardens  are  extending  the  new 
privileges  to  very  few  men  with  this  type  of 
history.  But  are  there  not  differences  be- 
tween alcoholics?    Some  are  dangeroxis  when 
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they  have  been  drinking,  and  some  are  taarm- 

less. 

The  criteria  eventually  to  be  established 
may  depend  very  largely  on  what  concltislons 
are  reached  as  to  the  degree  of  risk  that  work 
release,  furlough  and  guidance  center  pro- 
grams warrant.  Obviously  there  Is  some  risk 
Involved  In  almost  every  case;  otherwise 
these  programs  would  not  be  needed  In  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Individual  offender. 
But  how  far  can  a  correctional  administrator 
go  In  risking  the  community?  If  he  goes  too 
far,  he  might  lose  hla  Job.  If  he  falls  to  go 
far  enough,  his  program  will  not  amount 
to  nxucb  as  a  rehabilitative  tool. 

Is  the  'six  months  left  to  serve"  require- 
ment too  rigid  for  a  practicable  work  release 
program?  The  wardens  at  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Corrections  Institute  voted  In  favor 
of  more  flexibility.  They  could  see  no  reason 
why  a  man  with  a  year  or  two  or  more  could 
not  be  put  on  work  release,  If  he  was  other- 
wise ready  for  this  type  of  program. 

The  answer  In  the  long  run  may  He  In  the 
adoption  of  an  entirely  Indeterminate  sen- 
tencing system  In  the  federal  Jurisdiction. 
Both  the  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act 
and  the  Pederad  Youth  Corrections  Act  per- 
mit complete  flexibility  and  the  release  on 
parole  of  the  Individual  at  any  time  during 
the  course  of  his  commitment.  But  for  adult 
offenders,  most  federal  Judges  (In  8,253  cases 
last  year)  use  the  old  "regular"  procedure 
under  which  the  prisoner  does  not  become 
eligible  for  parole  until  he  has  served  one- 
third  of  hla  sentence.  Gradually  more  oi 
the  Judges  are  using  the  newer  Indeterminate 
procedure,  authorized  by  the  Congress  In 
1958,  which  leave  It  entirely  to  the  parole 
board  to  set  the  parole  eligibility  date  (some 
1,700  cases  last  year ) .  Only  a  very  few  Judges 
choose  to  use  the  procedure  which  allows 
them  to  fix  the  parole  eligibility  date  them- 
selves (60  cases  last  year) . 

The  result  of  course  is  Inconsistency.  The 
prisoners  with  the  Indeterminate  sentences 
can  be  placed  on  work  release  and  paroled 
at  any  time.  The  prisoners  with  the  "regu- 
lar" sentences  must  wait  until  they  are  near- 
Ing  their  parole  eligibility  dates.  There  are 
also  other  Inequities  In  the  procedures  Im- 
posed by  differences  In  the  type  of  sentence. 

Now  that  we  have  the  Prisoner  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  to  provide  Invaluable  testing  pro- 
cedures, the  adoption  of  an  entirely  Inde- 
terminate sentencing  system  would  help  to 
provide  needed  flexibility  In  program  plan- 
ning and  parole  consideration.  Inatltuttonal 
ofBcials  would  then  be  able  to  put  adult 
offenders  on  work  release  when  the  offenders 
are  considered  ready,  not  when  they  have 
served  a  given  amount  of  their  sentences. 
Similarly,  the  parole  board  would  be  able 
to  release  them  from  custody  when  a  sufB- 
clent  period  on  work  release  demonstrated 
that  this  action  would  be  timely. 

Should  prisoners  on  work  release  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  costs  of  their  confinement? 
A  provision  of  the  legislation  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  make  such  collections 
when  he  deems  It  appropriate  and  reason- 
able, and  a  regulation  requiring  each  work 
releasee  to  pay  two  dollars  a  day  has  been 
put  Into  eftect.  Exemptions  from  this  re- 
quirement are  made  only  in  those  Individual 
cases  where  excessive  heardshlp  would  be  Im- 
posed. The  report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  legislation  commented 
concerning  this  provision:  "The  committee 
understands  that  this  authority  would  be 
used  conservatively  and  that  such  collections, 
when  made,  wovUd  not  create  Ineqiiltles  due 
to  differences  In  confinement  costs  from  one 
Institution  or  facility  to  another,  and  the 
wage  rates  and  economic  resources  of  in- 
dividual prlxoners."  * 

The  real  Issue  In  the  committee's  desire 
that  this  authority  be  used  "conservatively" 
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Is  the  moral  one  of  whether  a  convicted 
offender  should  be  forced  to  pay  the  costs 
of  his  own  Imprisonment.  Given  a  choice, 
the  prisoner  would  undoubtedly  prefer  to 
expend  his  personal  earnings  on  somewhat 
different  living  arrangements  than  those 
provided  by  a  prison. 

What  will  be  the  Impact  of  work  release 
on  Institutional  training  programs?  Ideally, 
Inmates  should  be  placed  In  employment  for 
which  they  have  been  trained  in  the  institu- 
tion. But  are  institutional  programs  realistic 
In  this  respect?  In  our  work  release  program 
at  Texarkana  we  found  that  we  could  obtain 
better  Jobs  for  men  in  unskilled  occupations 
than  in  such  trades  eis  laundry  operation 
and  cooking  for  which  they  had  been  trained 
in  the  institution.  As  a  result  we  did  away 
with  our  laundry  and  kitchen  vocational 
training  courses,  and  new  assign  men  for 
training  in  skills  for  which  they  can  hope  to 
obtain  better  wages  when  they  re-enter  the 
community.  This  kind  of  re-evaluation  is 
currently  going  on  throughout  the  federal 
prison  system. 

Under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
custodially  suitable  prisoners  may  be  placed 
In  appropriate  training  situations  in  private 
enterprise.  When  the  training  is  completed 
the  men  may  then  be  shifted  to  the  work 
release  program  under  the  Prisoner  Rehabili- 
tation Act.  Some  businessmen  have  offered 
to  provide  training  and  employment  within 
the  institution  for  men  considered  unsuit- 
able, at  least  Initially,  for  community  pro- 
grams. Their  offers  have  been  accepted  in 
some  Instances  as  far  as  training  is  concerned. 
The  IBM  corporation,  for  example.  Is  pre- 
paring men  at  the  Atlanta  penitentiary  for 
data  processing  work.  But  so  far  no  private 
organization  has  been  permitted  to  establish 
employment  situations  vrtthln  federal  insti- 
tutions. The  day  may  come,  but  it  will  have 
to  be  under  clrciunstances  which  will  safely 
avoid  the  abuses  of  the  old  lease  system. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions  on  work  release?  The  new 
program's  initial  success  with  employers  was 
unquestionably  due  In  large  part  to  boom 
times  and  labor  shortages.  The  Texarkana 
area,  for  example,  is  economically  dependent 
on  an  army  depot  and  ammunition  plant; 
It  experienced  heavy  unemployment  rates 
and  was  listed  as  a  distressed  area  for  many 
years  between  wars.  When  the  Vlet-Nam 
affair  brought  about  heaTy  hiring  at  the  two 
plants,  the  economy  of  the  city  and  the  area 
improved  dramatically.  Shortly  after  the 
work  release  program  started,  Texarkana  was 
taken  off  the  distressed  area  list  and  Joined 
the  communities  which  had  developed  labor 
shortages. 

When  the  Vlet-Nam  war  ends  and  the 
plants  at  Texarkana  again  reduce  operations, 
the  unemployment  rate  In  the  area  will  rise 
significantly.  Under  the  very  terms  of  the 
Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act,  work  release 
cannot  be  used  in  communities  with  labor 
surpluses,  and  under  luch  conditions  it 
would  also  be  Impracticable  from  a  public 
relations  standpoint.  Bopefully  national 
policy  will  Insure  that  periods  of  recession 
and  undue  imemploymeat  will  be  brief.  But 
the  problem  of  a  temporary  set-back  in  work 
release  programs  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be 
faced  from  time  to  time  at  Texarkana  and 
several  other  federal  institutions. 

Or  should  a  prisoner  be  considered  as  en- 
titled to  private  employn&ent,  and  permitted 
to  compete  for  it,  as  a  free  citizen?  Whose 
need  is  greatest?  Where  do  the  conununlty's 
vital  Interests  lie?  In  the  new  era  of  correc- 
tions It  would  seem  anachronistic  to  con- 
tinue to  regard  as  a  second-class  citizen  or 
less  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  but  has  used  his  prison  time  to  earn, 
and  prove  that  he  Is  ready  for,  another 
chance  In  the  community. 

There  Is  also  the  Issue  of  farming  out  work 
release  programs.   Many  correctional  Institu- 


tions, perhaps  most  of  them,  are  located 
fairly  distant  from  the  home  communities  of 
the  prisoners.  Ideally  a  work  release  pro- 
gram should  put  the  man  on  a  Job  in  the 
community  where  be  will  actually  Uve  when 
his  imprisonment  ends.  In  California  the 
state  department  of  corrections  solved  the 
problem  by  contracting  with  the  counties  to 
operate  work  release  programs  in  their  own 
Jails  for  prisoners  transferred  from  San 
Quentln  and  other  state  institutions.  The 
federal  government  also  has  contracts  with 
county  Jails  throughout  the  country  for  the 
confinement  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial  or 
transportation  to  a  federal  Institution;  con- 
ceivably such  contracts  could  embrace  work 
release  programs.  But  the  Prisoner  Rehabil- 
itation Act  also  authorized  the  use  of  com- 
munity residential  centers  for  adult  pris- 
oners, and  the  program  backbone  of  such 
centers  is  work  release.  The  centers  would 
of  course  be  superior  to  the  Jails  for  com- 
munity programs  of  this  kind.  Yet  Just  how 
soon  funds  can  be  obtained  to  establish  a 
sufficient  number  of  residential  centers  is 
anyone's  guess.  Should  the  Jails  be  used  in 
the  meantime?  They  are  not  an  ideal  means 
of  getting  men  back  Into  the  community,  but 
In  conjunction  with  work  release  and  com- 
munity programs,  they  may  present  a  more 
hopeful  situation  than  a  round-the-clock 
existence  in  a  penal  institution.  The  even- 
tual solution  may  He  In  some  combination  of 
facilities,  depending  on  local  and  Individual 
circumstances. 

The  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  and  its 
implications  are  producing  great  changes  in 
correctional  work.  All  through  the  federal 
prison  system  educational  and  vocational 
traimng  programs  are  being  re-studied  and 
geared  to  meet  actual  community  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  the  actual  capacities 
of  prisoners.  The  basic  missions  of  institu- 
tions are  being  re-evaluated  and  In  some  In- 
stances changed.  The  new  programs  are 
also  bringing  about  significant  alterations 
in  personnel  recruitment  and  development 
programs,  organizational  patterns,  and  budg- 
etary planning. 

In  a  recent  speech  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren called  for  "daring  imagination  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  cures  for  crime  and  other  social 
blights."  The  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act 
provides  the  federal  system  with  about  as 
much  statutory  authority  aa  it  needs  for  the 
exercise  of  this  "daring  imagination."  The 
walls  of  the  old-line  prison  have  finally  been 
broken  down. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  procedures  are  not 
short-cut  formulas  for  changing  human  be- 
havior. The  correction  of  the  Individual  of- 
fender will  always  be  a  difficult  process,  and 
perhaps  we  should  not  have  it  any  other 
way.  If  by  chance  someone  did  discover  a 
sure  and  quick  method  of  changing  human 
behavior,  It  would  represent  more  of  a  threat 
to  mankind  than  a  boon. 

The  very  difficulty  of  modifying  human 
behavior  dictates  that  we  commit  to  the 
corrections  process  more  resources  than  we 
have  been  vrilllng  to  conunlt  In  the  past. 
The  emerging  role  of  the  correctlonary  Is  to 
muster  the  potentially  vast  resources  of  so- 
ciety. If  research  has  shown  anything  by 
this  time,  it  has  shovim  that  the  correctional 
worker  Is  not  equipped  to  do  the  Job  alone. 
He  needs  all  the  help  he  can  get,  and  spurred 
by  significant  new  federal  legislation,  that 
helps  seems  finally  to  be  arriving. 

(Prom   the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Nov.  27, 

1966] 
NoaTH    Carolina    Plan,    I:    Convict    Taas 

Work  Otjtsidii — Gets  Confidence,  Monet, 

BiroBE  His  Release 

(By  Bill  BUlotte) 

Raleigh,  N.C. — It  started  one  day  In  1968 
In  this  city  of  more  than  100  thousand. 

A  bus  painted  the  prison  gray  of  the  North 
Carolina  Central  Penitentiary  pulled  up  to 
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the  curb  and  a  convict  In  civilian  clothes 
got  out. 

He  was  carrying  a  lunch  packed  for  him 
in  the  prison. 

He  had  been  let  out  a  block  away  from 
where  he  was  to  be  employed  so  other  em- 
ployees would  not  see  him  alight. 

There  was  fear  In  his  heart  as  he  walked 
toward  the  place  he  was  to  work. 

What  would  his  fellow  workers  say  when 
they  found  they  were  associating  with  a  man 
who  would  return  to  prison  at  the  end  of 
the  day? 

Would  they  walk  out  In  protest  or  would 
they  give  him  the  silent  treatment? 

OFFICIAI.S    WORRIES 

North  Carolina  prison  officials  were  worried, 
too.  They  linew  they  were  putting  their 
reputations  as  penologists  on  the  line.  If 
one  of  the  carefully  screened  prisoners 
"fouled  up"  during  the  early  stages  of  this 
revolutionary  concept  of  rehabilitation.  It 
could  be  discredited  before  It  had  a  chance 
to  prove  its  worth. 

But  they  knew  that  for  better  or  for  worse 
the  much  debated  North  Carolina  Work  Re- 
lease Program  had  been  launched. 

Among  the  most  anxious  for  the  plan  to 
lucceed  was  a  lean,  bespectacled  law  profes- 
lor  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
who,  along  with  W.  P.  Bailey,  director  of 
jnlsons  at  the  time,  had  done  the  preliminary 
work  In  preparing  reports  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina Legislature.  The  law  professor  was  V. 
Lee  Bounds. 

They  Journeyed  to  Wisconsin  to  study  a 
modified  version  called  the  Huber  Plan,  but 
they  knew  they  were  going  much  further  In 
their  efforts  to  give  convicts  a  new  start  In 
life. 

REVOLUnONAKT 

Tbday  the  North  Carolina  plan  Is  being 
balled  as  the  most  revolutionary  change  in 
prison  operation  In  30  years. 

And  It  was  done  with  a  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Today  Mr.  Bounds  is  the  new  director  of 
prisons,  still  hard  at  work  improving  the 
work  release  system. 

Last  week  Warden  Maurice  Slgler  of  the 
Nebraska  Penal  Complex  spent  three  days  In 
Balelgh  studying  the  plan.  This  writer  ac- 
companied him. 

Briefly,  the  work  release  plan  has  three  ob- 
jectives: 

—Making  a  convict  self-supporting  before 
he  leaves  prison  and  giving  him  the  self-con- 
fidence that  a  substantial  amount  of  release 
money  and  a  waiting  Job  can  g^ve  him. 

—Giving  the  family  substantial  support 
money  while  the  breadwinner  la  serving  his 
Ume. 

-Easing  the  burden  of  the  taxpayer  in 
the  operation  of  the  prison  and  lowering 
nets  in  the  welfare  field  from  which  the 
tamlly  gets  aid. 

In  North  Carolina  the  convict  pays  $2.76 
•  day  from  his  earnings  to  the  prison,  one 
dollar  a  day  for  transportation  and  a  sub- 
itantlal  sum  to  those  dependent  upon  blm. 
Ta»  rest  of  the  money,  except  five  to  10  dol- 
lUi  a  week  for  spending  money.  Is  put  aside 
tor  the  day  of  the  convict's  release. 

OLD  WAT  FAILED 

All  the  prison  officials  Interviewed,  Includ- 
ing K.  B.  Bailey,  warden  12  years  before  be- 
coming asslstent  to  Mr.  Bounds,  said  they 
thought  old  methods  had  contributed  to  the 
Mure  of  ex-convlcts  to  make  It  on  the  out- 
itde. 

Tbey  agreed  that  the  system  of  giving  a 
convict  a  lO-doUar  bill,  a  suit  of  clothes 
Uid  a  pat  on  the  back  on  his  release  only 
»«ravsted  his  problems. 
__  "It  just  wasn't  enough,"  said  Mr.  Bailey, 
"Here  you  had  a  man  who  had  been  spending 
al»  time  behind  walls,  uncertain  of  his  future 
jad  almost  certain  of  a  cool  reception  when 

he  appued  for  a  Job.    Many  of  them  were 
wten  before  they  started." 


Warden  Slgler,  who  had  worked  in  prisons 
In  Florida,  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Kansas  be- 
fore coming  to  Nebraska  as  warden  In  1959, 
studied  every  aspect  of  the  plan  with  hopes 
It  may  be  Instituted  at  the  Penal  Complex 
here. 

How  much  money  can  a  state  save  by 
using  the  vrork  release  plan?  Do  the  con- 
victs like  It?  What  Is  the  reaction  of  the 
employers  of  the  convicts?  Do  fellow  work- 
ers object? 

These  questions  and  others  will  be  an- 
swered In  the  articles  that  follow. 

[From   the   Omaha   World-Herald,   Nov.   28, 
1966] 

North  Carolina  Plan,  No.  2 :  Convict  Works 

ON  Outside  at  Night  Dttrinc  Jail  Term 
(By  Bill  BUlotte) 

Raleigh,  N.C. — "Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  con- 
vict working  nights  on  the  outside  while  serv- 
ing his  term  in  prison?" 

The  man  who  asked  the  question  was  Louis 
E.  Poole,  superintendent  of  the  honor  grade 
section  of  the  North  Carolina  Central  Peni- 
tentiary. 

"Well,  that  fellow  resting  over  there  on  the 
bed  Is  doing  Just  that,"  Mr.  Poole  said.  "He's 
a  machinist  in  a  firm  that  manufactures 
heavy  equipment." 

The  32-year-old  man,  whose  first  name  is 
Richard,  smiled  when  asked  If  he  would  tell 
his  prison  story. 

"Why  not?"  he  asked.  "If  it  will  help  make 
It  better  for  some  guy  some  place  else  who 
messed  up  his  Ufe  as  bad  as  I  did — I'm  all 
for  It." 

Richard  was  sentenced  to  four  years  on  a 
charge  of  embezzling  while  he  was  the  man- 
ager of  six  restaurants.  He  has  four  children, 
two  boys  and  two  girls,  between  the  ages 
of  3  and  14. 

"I  was  working  in  South  Carolina  and  my 
wife  and  I  weren't  getting  along,"  Richard 
said.  "I  suppose  we  both  could  have  tried 
harder  but  we  Just  weren't  cutting  it.  When 
the  people  I  worked  for  decided  to  transfer 
me  to  North  Carolina  she  decided  not  to  go 
with  me. 

"Living  alone  away  from  my  family,  my 
habits  got  worse  and  I  became  depressed. 
One  day  I  walked  out  on  my  Job,  taking  three 
thousand  dollars  of  the  firm's  money  with 
me." 

KELPS  FAMILT 

Richard  found  that  he  was  not  the  running 
kind  and  couldn't  get  used  to  looking  over 
his  shoulder  every  time  he  saw  a  policeman. 
A  few  weeks  later  he  turned  himself  In  at 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

"I  turned  back  22  himdred  dollars  of  the 
money  I  had  taken,  and  here  I  am,"  he  said. 

He  said  his  wife  Is  working  in  a  doll  fac- 
tory and,  with  help  from  a  welfare  agency, 
has  been  keeping  the  family  together. 

Of  Richard's  monthly  wage,  two  hundred 
dollars  Is  sent  to  the  welfare  agency  con- 
tributing to  the  family  support.  If  the 
money  the  convict  is  contributing  Is  more 
than  that  being  sent  by  the  agency,  the 
family  receives  the  additional  amount. 

The  prison  system  Is  paid  $2.76  a  day  for 
room  and  board,  with  the  money  going  into 
the  state's  general  fimd.  The  prison  also 
receives  a  dollar  a  day  for  transportation. 
Richard  gets  between  five  and  10  dollars 
spending  money  each  week.  The  remaining 
money  is  credited  to  his  prison  accoimt,  to 
be  given  to  him  when  he  gets  out. 

Whether  his  wages  are  received  by  check 
or  In  cash,  the  convict  turns  it  over  to  prison 
authorities  immediately  on  his  return  to 
prison  that  day.  In  return  he  receives  a 
receipt. 

A  record  of  all  disbursements  and  credits  to 
the  Inmate  Is  kept  and  each  month  he  re- 
ceives a  form  telling  blm  the  status  of  hla 
savings. 

Deductions  for  Social  Security  and  taxes 
are  made  by  the  employer. 


INCKEASINa 


The  money  handled  was  In  the  thousands 
Just  five  years  ago.  Now  It  amounts  to 
millions. 

Here  are  the  figures  for  three  months  of 
this  year — July,  Augvist  and  September. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  Inmates  for  that 
period  were  $998,279.56.  The  prison  system 
receives  $348,422.50  for  board  and  room  and 
transportation  of  the  Inmates. 

Welfare  agencies  helping  families  of  the 
iimiates  got  $229,447.93  and  the  accoimts  of 
the  prisoners  were  credited  with  $228,908.24. 
The  Inmates  got  $110,059.66  for  personal 
expenses. 

To  Illustrate  the  rate  of  rise  In  the  prison- 
ers' earnings,  September  earnings  at  $370,- 
803.13  were  66  thousand  dollars  higher  than 
the  total  for  July. 

The  work  release  prisoners  live  In  work 
units  across  the  state. 

In  the  Central  Penitentiary  at  Raleigh  they 
are  quartered  in  comparatively  new  bar- 
racks away  from  the  maximum  security  cell 
bloclcs.  They  sleep  on  beds  in  dormitory 
double-deckers  and  have  their  own  dining 
room. 

DIM    VIEW 

"We  believe  that  for  security  reasons  as 
well  as  for  rehabilitation  of  those  who  have 
won  the  right  to  be  In  the  work  release  pro- 
gram, they  should  not  mingle  with  those  In 
the  cell  blocks,"  Director  of  Prisons  V.  Lee 
Bounds  said. 

A  rigid  set  of  rules  of  conduct  has  been  set 
up,  but  the  convicts  are  permitted  to  wear 
civilian  garb  on  the  Job  and  after  they  return 
to  their  quarters  in  the  prison. 

Prison  officials  said  those  In  the  work  re- 
lease plan  also  take  a  dim  view  of  the  fellow 
Inmate  who  "fouls  up." 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
Nov.  29,  1966] 

North  Carolina  Plan,  No.  3:  Skeptics  Now 

Hapft  Bosses 

(By  Bill  BUlotte) 

Ralxigh,  N.C. — "You  mean  we  dont  have 
enough  burglars  trying  to  break  Into  our 
places  of  business — you  want  us  to  put  them 
on  the  inside?    You  have  to  be  kidding  I" 

That  was  the  general  attitude  In  the  busi- 
ness community  of  this  bustling  state  capital 
when  prison  officials  put  out  the  first  cau- 
tious feelers  on  the  North  Carolina  Work 
Release  Program. 

After  the  passage  of  an  enabling  law  by  the 
Legislature,  prison  officials  were  trying  to 
place  convicts  in  Industry  while  they  still 
were  serving  time. 

At  that  time  the  program  Included  only 
those  convicted  of  misdemeanors.  In  North 
Carolina  a  man  can  serve  a  sentence  as  short 
as  30  days  In  the  penitentiary. 

Those  working  on  the  plan  screened  each 
applicant  seeking  to  be  permitted  to  work 
on  the  outside. 

The  program  later  was  enlarged  to  include 
those  convicted  of  more  serious  crimes. 

A  few  business  men  finally  agreed  to  give 
the  experiment  a  try. 

Soon  the  prison  officials  no  longer  had  to 
canvass  the  city  to  place  convicts.  The  busi- 
ness men  came  to  them. 

W.  H.  Hocutt,  manager  of  an  automobile 
business  In  Raleigh,  is  one  of  those  who  ad- 
mittedly was  dubious. 

But  since  1963  be  has  hired  26  convicts  and 
has  four  working  for  him  now.  He  said  he 
started  to  employ  them  as  the  result  of  a 
conversation  with  another  business  man. 

"We  were  hurting  for  help  and  were  dis- 
couraged at  the  caliber  of  people  we  were  get- 
ting," Mr.  Hocutt  said.  "Some  wouldn't  show 
up  after  a  couple  of  days.  Others  took  tools 
home  with  them  and  some  were  half  loaded 
on  Monday  mornings." 

Mr.  Hocutt  said  he  took  his  friend's  advice 
and  applied  at  the  prison  for  a  couple  of 
men. 
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Hla  business  was  Investigated  by  prison  offi- 
cials. One  day  the  prison  bus  stopped  out- 
side his  place  and  two  Inmates  came  In  carry- 
ing their  lunches. 

"We  have  never  had  a  bad  experience  with 
any  of  them,"  he  said.  "And  right  now  if  we 
did  have  one  unfortunate  incident  with  one 
of  their  men  I  would  not  hold  It  against  the 
program.  We  have  more  bad  experiences  with 
help  we  get  in  the  normal  manner." 

Mr.  Hocutt  was  aslced  what  he  particularly 
liked  about  his  convict  help. 

"For  one  thing,  Monday  morning  you  can 
be  sure  they  are  going  to  be  standing  there 
sober,  ready  to  put  in  a  full  day's  work,"  he 
replied. 

"They  are  people  who  you  can  be  s\ire,  are 
happier  while  working  than  they  will  be  in 
the  place  they  must  return  to  at  night.  And 
they  work  harder  than  the  average  employe 
because  they  want  to  prove  you  made  a  good 
decision  when  you  gave  them  a  ctiance. 

"We  have  never  had  them  steal  a  tool  from 
us,"  Mr.  Hocutt  said.  "Where  could  they 
take  it — back  to  the  prison,  where  they  are 
searched  before  they  go  in?" 

He  went  into  a  cement  block  building 
where  20-year-oId  Robert  was  working  on 
a  car. 

"Robert's  been  with  ub  Just  three  months," 
Mr.  Hocutt  said.  "We  have  already  told  him 
we  would  like  to  keep  him  on  when  he  gets 
out." 

Robert  said  he  was  serving  a  six-month 
term  for  grand  larceny. 

Was  he  grateful  for  the  opportimlty  to  be 
in  the  work  release  plan? 

"You  better  believe  It,"  he  replied.  "I  had 
had  it.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  so  mean  I 
didn't  even  like  myself." 

Prisoners  miist  serve  15  per  cent  of  their 
sentence  before  they  are  eligible  for  work 
release  consideration,  said  Louis  E.  Poole, 
superintendent  of  the  honor  grade  section  of 
the  prison. 

He  and  Guard  Lieut.  Russell  Bailey  often 
drop  in  unexpectedly  at  the  places  where  in- 
mates are  employed. 

Mr.  Poole  said  the  convict  workers  are  paid 
the  going  rate  the  Job  calls  for. 

"Their  pay  must  equal  that  of  the  em- 
ployee they  are  working  beside,"  he  said.  "Of 
course,  some  of  our  inmates  start  at  the  bot- 
tom, but  we  insist  that  their  pay  Increase  as 
they  become  more  skilled.  Most  employers 
take  care  of  this  without  prodding.  But  we 
win  remove  an  Inmate  from  any  Job  where 
we  feel  the  environment  is  bad  or  that  some 
one  iB  taking  advantage  of  him." 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Nov.  30.  1966] 

NoRTB  Carolina  Plan  No.  4:   U.S.  Prison 

Board  Adopts  Rei.eask  Idea 

(ByBlUBlUotte) 

BALEiaB,  N.C. — How  has  the  North  Caro- 
lina work  release  plan  been  received  over  the 
country? 

The  list  of  those  praising  it  reads  like  a 
Whos  Who  in  law  enforcement. 

When  the  P*ederal  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1965  was  passed,  putting  a  copy  of  the  North 
Carolina  plan  in  Federal  prisons,  Qeorge  W. 
Randall,  then  director  of  prisons  in  the  state, 
was  called  to  Washington  to  testify. 

Nebraska's  Senator  Roman  Hruska,  long  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  on  Federal 
penitentiaries,  and  Senator  Edward  V.  Long 
at  Missouri  co-sponsored  the  Federal  bill. 

James  V.  Bennett,  former  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  appeared  to  support  the 
act  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  He  had  been  connected  with 
Federal  prisons  for  35  years. 

His  successor,  Myrl  E.  Alexander,  spoke  for 
the  bill,  asserting  that  he  considered  It  the 
moet  important  legislation  aSecting  the  Fed- 
eral prison  system  in  the  last  30  years  and 
that  he  considered  its  "enactment  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  my  first  year  In  offlce." 


In  xurging  passage  Senator  Hruska  said: 

"The  result  too  often  la  that  when  a  pris- 
oner has  finished  his  sentence  or  Is  paroled, 
his  abrupt  release  to  the  community  Im- 
mediately confronts  him  with  an  array  of 
problems  that  often  comt  as  a  severe  shock 
and  tend  to  overwhelm  him. 

"The  problems  of  a  released  Inmate  are 
many.  He  needs  to  find  a  Job.  He  needs  a 
place  to  live.  He  needs  clothing  and  he 
needs  food.  In  many  Instances  he  needs  to 
find  a  way  to  become  reasalmllated  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  that  has  closed  ranks  while 
he  was  gone. 

"He  also  faces  the  plight  Imposed  upon 
him  by  his  status  as  an  ex-convict.  These 
are  all  basic  and  crucial  problems  that  really 
must  be  resolved  in  the  community.  The 
authority  provided  by  this  bill  would  give 
the  Federal  prison  system  Bome  means  to  deal 
directly  with  them." 

"eemakkarle" 

Representative  Basil  U  Whltener  (Dem., 
N.C.)   had  this  to  say: 

"I  feel  it  Is  remarkable  that  today  we 
have  more  than  one  thousand  work  release 
prisoners  in  North  Carolina  supporting  them- 
selves who  otherwise  would  be  a  complete 
burden  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  state. 

"We  have  had  6,080  participants  In  the 
program  since  its  commencement  in  1957 
through  July  1,  1965.  They  have  earned 
a  total  of  $4,400,000.  The  prison  depart- 
ment has  deducted  $1,500,000  for  their  keep 
and  370  thousand  dollars  for  their  transpor- 
tation. 

"Of  course,  they  have  paid  taxes  to  the 
Federal  and  state  goverfiments  upon  their 
earnings. 

"People  forget  that  97  per  cent  of  our 
prisoners  are  going  to  be  released.  We  simply 
ask  IB  It  better  for  them  to  come  out  with  a 
Job  and  self-respect  and  contribute  to  so- 
ciety or  to  come  out  with  nothing?" 

It  was  pointed  out  that  while  every  other 
state  had  shown  an  Increase  in  its  prison 
population,  North  Carolina's  has  decreased 
by  about  two  thousand, 

FIRST  LA.W 

Various  adaptations  of  the  work  release 
program,  have  been  authorized  in  24  states. 
But  only  in  North  Carolina,  Maryland  and 
South  Carolina  have  ef9cient  over-all  sys- 
tems been  put  into  practice. 

When  North  Carolina's  first  law  was  en- 
acted In  1957  It  applied  only  to  those  con- 
victed of  misdemeanors.  But  officials  said 
that  not  vmtll  the  program  was  enlarged  to 
Include  felons  did  the  plan  begin  to  move. 

Director  of  Prisons  V.  Lee  Bounds  said 
the  work  release  plan  firat  worked  efTectively 
in  1959. 

The  vote  In  Congress  was  323  to  0  for  the 
bUl. 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Dec.  1, 1968] 
North  Carolina  Plan,  Ho.  5:  Rtjlbs  Rigid, 

Punishment  Fast,  Sxns  m  Work  Plan 
(ByBlUBUlotte) 

Baleich,  N.C. — As  Walden  Maurice  Slgler 
drove  toward  the  grim-lo«klng  structure  that 
is  the  largest  prison  in  North  Carolina  he 
wondered  what  he  would  find  as  he  started 
his  research  on  the  stated  work  release  plan. 

"I'm  betting  they  started  slow,  have  rigid 
rules  of  conduct  for  those  granted  the 
privilege  of  working  on  the  outside  and  that 
punishment  for  violations  is  sure  and  quick," 
he  said. 

Warden  Slgler  was  right. 

No  one,  from  V.  Lee  Bounds,  director  of 
prisons,  down  to  the  guards  who  search  the 
convicts  as  they  retura  after  their  day's 
work,  have  any  doubts  about  the  rules. 

The  same  holds  for  Inmates  who  have 
earned  a  chance  to  work  at  the  side  of  law 
abiding  citizens. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  directing  the 
work-release    program   In    North    Oarolina, 


screening  of  emotional  problems,  attitudes  of 
Inmates  and  their  records  are  of  the  utmost 
Importance  In  granting  work  release  permits. 
They  believe  that  those  who  work  dally 
with  the  Inmates  while  they  serve  the  first 
15  per  cent  of  their  sentences  know  best  when 
it  is  time  to  take  a  chance  on  a  prisoner's 
succeeding  in  the  use  of  bis  part-time 
freedom. 

APPBOVAIi 

So  the  final  decision  rests  with  North 
Carolina  prison  officials. 

A  sentencing  Judge  can  recommend  that  a 
man  convicted  of  a  crime  be  placed  in  the 
work-release  program  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  Parole  Board. 

But  before  any  inmate  walks  out  to  the 
prison  bvis  with  his  limch  under  his  arm  he 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons. 

The  inmate  can  be  removed  from  the  pro- 
gram for  returning  with  liquor  on  his  breath, 
attempting  to  smuggle  contraband  into  the 
prison,  profanity  on  the  Job,  fighting  with 
a  fellow  employe,  cashing  his  own  check, 
wandering  off  the  Job  or  violation  of  several 
more  mlcB  of  which  he  is  fully  aware. 

"Softness  in  the  administration  of  this 
program  cannot  be  tolerated,"  said  Martin 
R.  Peterson,  director  of  rehabilitation. 

What  are  some  of  the  fringe  benefits  o! 
the  work-release  plan  besides  rehabilitation 
of  the  convict  and  the  saving  of  tax  money? 

HELPS 

R.  L.  Turner,  warden  of  the  North  Carolina 
Central  Prison,  said  the  plan  has  improved 
the  behavior  of  90  per  cent  of  the  prison 
population. 

"Very  few  aren't  conscious  of  the  fact  they 
will  eventually  be  considered  as  work-re- 
lease prisoners  if  they  show  by  their  attitude 
they  warrant  the  trust,"  Warden  Turner 
said. 

"They  can  learn  enough  at  prison  industry 
Jobs  to  qualify  as  workmen  on  similar  in- 
dustries outside,"  he  said.  "Many  have  no 
skills  when  they  come  here  and  the  work- 
release  plan  gives  them  something  to  shoot 
at." 

A.  L.  McLemore,  supervisor  of  Job  place- 
ment and  work  release,  said  the  program  is 
an  invaluable  responsibility  indicator  to  the 
Parole  Board  on  how  good  a  parole  risk  an 
Inmate  will  be. 

"If  they  can't  make  it  on  work  release  they 
certainly  won't  be  able  to  make  it  on  parole," 
said  Mr.  McLemore. 

He  pointed  out  that  work  release  prisoners 
get  more  flexible  visiting  privileges — a  weefe 
end  at  home  every  five  or  six  weeks,  permis- 
sion to  go  home  unescorted  for  a  funeral  or 
other  serious  family  crisis. 

He  said  that  of  the  95  hundred  convicts 
In  North  Carolina,  15  hundred  are  on  the 
work  release  plan. 

"We  have  one  hundred  working  here  In 
Raleigh,"  Mr.  McLemore  added.  "And  we 
have  at  least  four  hundred  more  requests 
for  the  right  kind  of  inmates." 

The  14  hundred  others  work  out  of  units 
across  the  state  with  officials  attempting  to 
place  the  Inmates  in  Jobs  in  or  near  their 
home  towns. 

"We  have  found  that  the  average  convict 
wants  to  go  home  almost  immediately  after 
his  release,"  said  Prison  Director  Bounds. 
"It  makes  sense  to  place  him  in  a  Job  near 
home." 

(From    the   Omaha   World-Herald,   Dec.   3. 

1966] 
North   Carolina   Plan,   No.   6 — ^Pilot   Pro- 
gram OF  Prerelease  Sttcceeds,  2  to  1 
(By  Billy  Blllotte) 
Raleigh,  N.C— One  of  the  outskirta  of  this 
city  is  a  neat  red  brick  building  that  looks 
like  a  dormitory  on  a  imlverslty  campus. 
It  is  called  the  Pre-release  Center  and  has 

been  In  oi>eration  six  months.  

Inside,   the   "ooUege   dormitory"   Impres- 
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slon  persists.  The  shower  and  restroom  are 
Immaculate,  the  kitchen  Is  a  complete  unit 
of  stainless  steel  and  there  is  a  living  room 
with  television. 

The  furniture  in  the  dining  room  is  sim- 
ple and  sturdy,  and  the  pastel  walls,  pic- 
tures and  potted  ferns  give  it  a  cheery  ap- 
pearance. 

This  Is  where  some  convicts  come  for  30 
days  to  six  weeks  before  they  are  released 
from  prison.  It  came  into  existence  be- 
cause of  the  success  of  the  work-release  pro- 
gram in  this  state. 

HALF  AND  HALF 

Supervising  the  35  to  40  prisoners  frrau 
North  Carolina  Central  Prison  each  month 
Is  John  Shearin,  who  Is  conducting  an  exper- 
iment for  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Mr.  Shearin  is  the  first  to  admit  that  he 
and  other  prison  officials  wUl  not  be  able  to 
make  any  conclusions  as  to  the  success  of 
this  pilot  program  for  another  six  months. 

So  far  the  prison  officials  each  month 
have  been  sending  half  of  those  being  re- 
leased into  community  life  without  spend- 
ing time  at  the  Pre-release  Center. 

The  other  half  are  spending  from  a  month 
to  six  weeks  at  the  center  and  on  a  Job. 

"Thus  far  we  have  found  that  those  who 
go  Into  the  outside  world  from  here  are  suc- 
ceeding 2  to  1  on  staying  out  of  trouble  as 
compared  to  those  who  go  out  without  prep- 
aration," Mr.  Shearin  said. 

"Of  course,  our  figures  will  mean  much 
more  after  more  time  has  elapsed  and  those 
who  have  left  have  faced  longer  and  sterner 
tests,"  he  added. 

HEAR  advice 

Mr.  Shearin  said  that  while  the  prisoners 
are  spending  the  final  days  of  their  sen- 
tence at  the  building,  they  work  out  during 
the  day,  hear  speakers  virtually  every  night 
and  have  access  to  counselors  who  advise 
them  on  individual  problems. 

"This  program  must  have  the  participation 
of  various  groups  in  the  community,"  Mr. 
Shearin  explained.  "We  have  speakers  from 
lawyer  groups,  the  domestic  courts,  the  Red 
Cross,  successful  business  men,  employers 
who  explain  what  they  expect  from  their 
workers,  and  any  one  else  these  men  will 
have  to  depend  on  for  guidance  on  the  out- 
side. 

"We  have  found  that  many  men  drift  into 
trouble  because  their  home  life  seems  to 
them  unbearable,"  Mr.  Shearin  said.  "That 
Is  why  we  have  speakers  on  marital  rela- 
tions." 

WEEKENDS 

Those  who  stay  at  the  center  are  i)er- 
mltted  week-end  passes,  checking  out  at  8 
a.m  Saturday  and  returning  Sunday  at 
6  p.m.  They  must  let  the  authorities  know 
where  they  are  going  and  how  they  will  be 
spending  their  time. 

Those  on  the  pre-release  program  must 
make  their  own  beds  and  take  care  of  their 
personal  chores  In  addition  to  working  on 
Jobs  In  the  community.  But  regular  Inmates 
from  the  prison  do  the  cooking.  Janitor  work 
ana  other  fxill-time  Jobs  at  the  center. 

One  of  these  was  a  tall,  distinguished 
looking  man  of  65  who  broke  into  smiles 
when  he  saw  K.  B.  Bailey,  the  assistant  di- 
rector of  prisons — ^who  formerly  v^  warden 
of  the  prison  for  12  years. 

"I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Eddie ,*• 

Mr.  Bailey  said  to  the  reporter.  "He  was  one 
^  the  smoothest  safecrackers  ever  to  hit 
North  Carolina.  He  hasn't  reformed  any— 
these  modern  safes  are  Just  too  complicated 
for  him  to  crack." 

"That's  about  it,  Mr.  Bailey,"  Eddie  ac- 
knowledged, "but  none  of  us  is  getUng  any 
younger."  =>         o       j 

He  went  back  to  doing  his  chores. 

HOPE  in  youth 

h  i^^*"®  *  program  like  this  could  have 
neiped  Eddie  when  he  was   younger,"  Mr. 
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Bailey  said.  Outside  of  being  a  chronic  law 
breaker,  he  was  a  likeable  man.  He  never 
gave  me  one  minute's  trouble  in  all  the  time 
he  served  under  me  in  prison.  Now  all  you 
can  do  is  let  him  do  a  Job  around  here  as  a 
trusty." 

Mr.  Shearin  said  that  if  the  center  proves 
to  be  as  effective  as  early  experimentation 
indicates  it  might  be,  similar  projects  will 
be  tried  in  other  sections  of  the  state. 

"This  works  In  which  what  we  now  know — 
that  a  convict  wants  to  go  home  to  family 
and  friends  when  he  finishes  his  stretch,"  he 
said. 

"This  is  particularly  true  of  the  younger 
ones,  and  the  real  hope  of  effective  prison 
reform  is  in  this  group.  They  are  the  ones 
who  have  not  become  hardened  criminals — 
the  ones  who  have  the  best  chance  of  be- 
coming once  agsUn  law-abiding  citizens." 


[Prom    the    Omaha    World-Herald,    Dec.    3, 

1966] 

North      Carolina      Plan,      No.      7:      Boss 

"Tempted"  To  Stump  for  Work  Program 

(Last  of  a  series) 

(By  Bill  Blllotte) 

Raleigh,  N.C. — The  first  employer  to  hire 
a  convict  under  the  North  Carolina  Work 
Release  Program  leaned  back  In  his  chair  at 
the  Atlas  Steel  Products  Company  here  and 
gave  his  estimate  of  its  effectiveness. 

"It  has  only  one  fault,"  he  said.  "I  can't 
get  enough  of  them." 

The  man  is  Bruce  Jennings,  office  manager 
and  personnel  man  for  the  steel  company. 

"We  have  employed  at  least  15  men  since 
the  start  of  the  program,"  Mr.  Jennings  said, 
"and  they  have  done  everything  around  here 
from  welding  to  sweeping  fioors.  At  one 
time  we  had  five  Inmates  working  for  us. 
Right  now  we  have  but  one." 

He  turned  to  Louis  E.  Poole,  superin- 
tendent of  the  honor  grade  section  of  the 
prison  where  110  work  release  prisoners  so-e 
quartered,  and  to  his  guard  lieutenant,  Rus- 
sell Bailey. 

"You  both  know  that  I  will  accept  more 
men  tomorrow  if  you  can  arrange  it.  Once 
we  could  get  all  we  were  willing  to  employ — 
that  was  in  the  early  days.  But  now  we  are 
competing  with  other  employers  who  have 
found  out  that  they  gain  as  much  as  the 
inmates  they  are  helping. 

"Most  of  the  men  who  have  worked  here 
became  welders  and  they  were  paid  the  same 
wages  as  those  who  worked  with  them. 
Other  employes  have  gone  out  of  their  way 
to  show  them  they  are  being  fully  accepted. 

"They  are  here  on  time,  never  walk  off 
with  tools,"  Mr.  Jennings  said.  "We  try  to 
keep  all  of  them  when  they  finish  their 
terms  but  a  good  many  of  them  return  to 
their  own  hometovims.  But  they  go  with 
money  in  their  pockets,  confidence  and  a 
skill  to  offer  another  employer." 

Mr.  Jennings  told  of  one  of  his  regular 
employes  who  was  sent  to  the  prison  for 
nonsupport. 

"He  applied  for  work  release  and  came 
back  to  work  for  ub.  He  has  finished  his 
sentence  and  is  out  there  working  now — a 
better  man  than  when  they  came  after  him." 

Mr.  Jennings  summoned  the  Inmate  then 
working  for  him  and  asked  him  how  he  was 
getting  along. 

James said  that  he  was  getting  along 

well,  that  he  had  come  to  the  Job  as  a 
sweeper  but  was  now  becoming  a  welder's 
helper. 

"If  you  need  any  help  back  there  In 
Nebraska  in  convincing  them  this  work 
release  program  is  one  of  the  best  prison 
rehabilitation  programs  In  years  I  would 
almost  be  tempted  to  fly  back  and  tell  them 
about  our  experience  out  here,"  he  said  to 
Warden  Maurice  Slgler. 

Those  who  know  the  program  best  said  It 
was  primarily  to  help  those  who  are  paying 
the  penalty  for  having  committed  crimes 


and  to  attempt  to  keep  them  from  iwawng 
the  same  mistakes  again. 

After  studying  the  North  Carolina  work 
release  operation.  Warden  Slgler  said  h«  la 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  if  Nebraska 
puts  In  a  similar  operation  it  must  start 
slow  and  be  kept  simple. 

He  pointed  out  that  North  Carolina  Is 
working  with  a  total  prison  population  of 
95  hundred,  with  about  15  hundred  on  tba 
work  release  plan. 

Warden  Slgler  said  that  approximately  150 
of  the  11  hundred  Inmates  of  the  Nebraska 
Penal  Complex  would  qualify  for  the  plan. 

"And  it  would  be  q\iite  some  time  before 
even  that  number  would  be  outside  the  walls 
working,"  he  said.  "The  careful  screening 
we  have  in  mind  could  not  be  done  In  a 
hurry." 

Warden  Slgler  said  he  Is  particularly  In- 
terested in  placing  inmates  in  Jobs  in  their 
own  sections  of  the  state  so  they  will  be 
encouraged  to  keep  them  when  they  are 
released  from  prison. 

"Although  we  do  not  have  prison  buildings 
scattered  across  the  state  as  they  do  in  North 
Carolina,  we  do  have  state  institutions  where 
the  honor  grade  convicts  could  be  quartered 
at  night  under  skeleton  guard  crews  from 
our  prison,"  he  said. 

Warden  Slgler  said  that  in  the  past  in- 
mates from  the  complex  have  successfully 
been  sent  out  as  work  crews  to  perform  Jobs 
at  other  state  institutions  and  that  few 
have  violated  the  trust  imposed  In  them. 

[Prom  the  Norfolk  Dally  News,  Dec.  1, 1966] 
Prison  "Furlough"  Bill  Is  Prepared 

Lincoln  (AP). — ^A  member  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Commission  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
said  Wednesday  he  is  preparing  legislation 
to  authorize  a  conditional  rtiease  program 
for  Penal  Complex  inmates. 

Attorney  Robert  Kutak  of  Omaha  said  the 
proposed  program  wotUd  permit  the  warden 
to  conditionally  release  selected  Inmates  on 
ftirloughs,  for  work  in  the  community  and 
to  so-called  halfway  houses. 

"These  are  pretty  well  recognized  methods 
of  prisoner  rehabilitation,"  said  Kutak.  "We 
think  the  institutions  olrector  and  warden 
should  have  broad  authority  in  this  area." 

Warden  Maurice  Slgler  said  a  work-release 
program  under  which  Inmates  would  engage 
in  private  employment  during  the  day  and 
return  to  prison  at  night  has  his  support. 

Sigler,  who  recently  returned  from  North 
Carolina  where  he  studied  that  state's  pio- 
neering work-release  program,  said  more  than 
one  Nebraska  business  concern  has  already 
told  him  it  Is  interested  in  participating  in 
such  a  program  at  the  Penal  Complex. 

NO  added  costs 

There  would  be  no  added  costs,  and  our 
program  would  not  be  nearly  as  complicated 
as  the  one  in  North  Carolina  because  our 
prison  population  is  only  one  tenth  the 
size  of  their's."  said  the  warden. 

Kutak  said  the  legislation  he  Is  preparing 
will  be  modeled  generally  after  the  1965  Fed- 
eral Prisoner  RehabiUtation  Act. 

Aside  from  a  work-release  program,  the 
legislation  would  also  authorize  the  warden 
to  release  inmates  on  furloughs  for  emer- 
gencies, sickness  or  death  in  the  family  or 
perhaps  to  attend  public  educational 
institutions. 

[Prom  the  Lincoln  Journal,  Nov.  81,  1986] 
Prison  Plan  Is  Studied — Sigleh  Visits 

Raleigh,  N.C. 
Penal  Complex  Warden  Maurice  Slgler  is 
spending  several  days  this  week  in  Raleigh, 
N.C,  studying  the  first  state  prisoner  work- 
release  program  in  the  country. 

The  program.  In  operation  now  about  10 
years,  allows  selected  prisoners  to  engage 
in  private  emplojrment  during  the  day  and 
return  to  prison  at  night. 
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other  rtatea  bealdes  North  Carolina  have 
adopted  the  plan,  and  the  federal  Prison 
bureau  began  releasing  some  prleoners  Xor 
outside  Jotaa  a  year  ago,  Slgler  said. 

Officials  consider  work -release  a  successful 
extension  of  a  prison's  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram he  noted. 

The  warden  said  he  plans  to  confer  first 
with  North  Carolina  Director  of  Prisons  V.  L. 
Bounds  and  AssUtant  Director  and  former 
Warden  K.  B.  Bailey,  then  visit  prisoners  and 
their  employers  on  the  Job  to  find  the  "weak- 
nesses and  strengths  and  problems  Involved 
in  Implementing  the  program  elsewhere." 

Slgler  expects  to  return  to  Lincoln 
Wednesday. 

[From  the  Lincoln  Journal,  Dec.  1,   19661 

INICATB  BIXEASE:   JOBS  Wnx  Bk  GrvEN — ^Law 

Must  Be  Passed 

Penal  complex  warden  Maurice  Slgler,  who 
Just  returned  from  viewing  the  work-release 
prison  program  In  North  Carolina,  said 
Nebraska  firms  have  Indicated  they  would 
hire  Inmate-employes  If  the  1967  Legisla- 
ture approves  a  work-release  law. 

"I  have  no  doubts  that  It  could  work  In 
this  state,"  Slgler  said,  after  viewing  the 
state-wide  program  In  North  Carolina. 

Slgler  said  the  North  Carolina  prison  In- 
mates are  bussed  to  their  outside  Jobs  In 
the  morning  and  returned  to  the  prison  at 
night. 

Paid  and  treated  the  same  as  regular  em- 
ployes, the  Inmates  have  won  a  unanimous 
endorsement  from  their  employers,  he  said. 

The  warden  said  some  1,600  of  the  9,500 
North  Carolina  Inmates  are  Involved  In  the 
flve-year-old  program  and  estimated  about 
10%  of  Nebraska's  1,015  Inmates  could  qual- 
ity for  the  program. 

"The  important  thing  Is  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  man,  and  North  Carolina  has  shown 
It  can  work,"  Slgler  said. 

[From  the  Lincoln  Journal,  Nov.  24,  1966) 
"Work  Rklxasx"  Pijo*  fob  Prisoners  Eted 
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(By  MarJ  Marlette) 
He's  a  prisoner— but  he  works  for  a  private 
employer,  pays  the  state  for  hU  keep  and 
care,  and  contributes  support  to  his  family. 
He  spends  only  his  nights  and  weekends 
In  prison.  By  days,  he's  one  of  a  specially 
selected  group  of  Inmates  allowed  to  engage 
in  work  outside  the  institution  as  part  of  an 
Important  new  program  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  chances  of  rehabilitating  of- 
fenders ...  „  ^      ^ 

He's  not  yet  an  Inmate  of  any  Nebraska 
prison — but  he  soon  may  be. 

Legislation  to  Implement  the  "work-re- 
lease" plan,  as  the  program  Is  called.  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  Introduced  at  the  next  legis- 
lature. 

And  "we're  very  optimistic  about  It  as  a 
suitable  program  for  Nebraska,"  declared 
Omaha  Atty.  Robert  Kutak,  who  Is  heading 
up  preparation  of  a  study  and  recommenda- 
tions  for   work-release  here. 

Kutak,  a  member  of  the  Nebraska  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  and  Delinquency  and  for- 
mer aide  to  Sen.  Roman  Hruska  In  national 
crime  Investigations,  said  he  planned  to  con- 
fer with  Penal  Complex  Warden  Maurice  Slg- 
ler this  week. 

After  details  are  worked  out,  a  report  on 
the  plan  will  be  presented  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  the  attorney  explained. 

"It  Is  our  Intention  to  pattern  It  after  the 
federal  work  release  program,"  he  explained, 
adding  that  "we  believe  It  wUl  be  received 
with  favor." 

Work  release  for  state  prisoners  started  In 
North  CaroUna  In  1957.  Maryland  adopted 
It  later,  and  other  states  have  added  or  are 
In  the  process  of  adding  It  to  their  rehabili- 
tation programs.  (The  earlier  Huber  law  al- 
lows Jail  Inmates  to  work  outside  while  serv- 
ing time  In  Wisconsin.) 


Oenerally,  It's  considered  extremely  suc- 
cessful. „^ 

A  year  ago,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons 
adopted  a  work  release  program  for  Inmates 
of  federal  institutions. 

Though  the  primary  purpose  of  work  re- 
lease Is  to  help  the  Individual  law-breaker 
make  a  successful  transition  from  prisoner 
to  free  man.  It  also  has  obvious  economic 
advantages  for  the  statea  using  It.  It  would 
save  not  only  the  costs  of  supporting  the 
man  In  the  Institution,  but  whatever  tax 
funds  might  have  had  to  be  used  to  help 
His  family  through  welfare  or  relief  grants. 

It  U  contemplated  that  any  program  start- 
ed here  would  apply  only  to  a  few  carefully 
chosen  prisoners— maybe  25  or  30— who 
would  most  benefit  from  the  outside  work 
and  contacts  without  danger  either  to  them- 
selves or  to  society. 

To  learn  firsthand  the  weaknesses  and 
strengths  of  the  plan,  and  the  problems  In- 
volved In  Implementing  It,  Warden  Slgler 
spent  several  days  studjrlng  North  Carolina's 
program  this  week. 

He  said  he'll  have  a  report  on  his  trip  ready 
next  Monday. 

[Prom   the    Omaha   World-Herald,    Dec.    1, 

1966] 
State  Mat  Tbt  Release  Plans— Legislation 
Is  Prepared  for  Halfwat  House 
Lincoln  (AP).— A  member  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Commission  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
said  Wednesday  he  Is  preparing  legislation 
to  authorize  a  conditional  release  program 
for  Penal  Complex  Inmates. 

Attorney  Robert  Kutak  of  Omaha  said  the 
program  would  permit  the  warden  to  release 
selected  Inmates  on  furloughs,  for  work  In 
the  communtly  and  so-called  halfway  houses. 
"These  are  pretty  well  recognized  methods 
of  prisoner  rehabilitation,"  said  Mr.  Kutak. 
"We  think  the  Institutions  director  and 
warden  should  have  broad  authority  In  this 
area." 

Warden  Maurice  Slgler  said  a  work -release 
program  under  which  inmates  would  engage 
In  private  employment  during  the  day  and 
return  to  prison  at  nlgUt  has  his  support. 

Mr.  Slgler,  who  recently  returned  from 
North  Carolina  where  he  studied  the  state's 
pioneering  work  release  program,  said  more 
than  one  Nebraska  business  concern  has  al- 
ready told  him  It  Is  mterested  In  participat- 
ing In  such  a  program. 

"I  think  a  work  release  program  could  be 
used  to  advantage  In  this  state,"  said  the 
warden.  "There  would  be  no  added  costs, 
and  our  program  would  not  be  nearly  as 
complicated  as  the  one  In  North  Carolina  be- 
cause our  prison  population  Is  only  one  tenth 
the  size  of  theirs." 

Mr.  Kutak  said  the  legislation  wUl  be 
modeled  after  the  1965  Federal  Prisoner  Re- 
habilitation Act. 

Aside  from  a  work  release  program,  the 
legislation  would  authorize  the  warden  to 
release  Inmates  on  fvirloughs  for  emergencies, 
sickness  or  death  In  the  family  or  perhaps  to 
attend  school. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  establish- 
ment of  halfway  housae  or  pre-release  guid- 
ance centers  at  which  Inmates  coxild  "ad- 
Just  In  a  decompression  atmosphere  to  so- 
ciety before  being  turned  loose."  Mr.  Kutak 
said. 


[Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Dec.  4, 1966] 
From  Jail  to  Job 
The  work  release  program — letting  prison- 
ers out  of  the  penitentiary  to  work  during 
the  day,  and  returning  them  to  confinement 
at  night— has  achieved  notable  success  In 
North  Carolina,  as  Bill  BUlotte's  reports  have 
revealed  to  readers  of  this  newspaper.  News 
of  the  North  Carolina  success  naturally  has 
stimulated  Interest  la  whether  such  a  pro- 
gram might  succeed  In  Nebraska. 


For  the  public,  the  economic  benefits  ap- 
pear considerable.  Prisoner  employment 
eases  the  welfare  burden  and  helps  pay  penal 
costs. 

For  the  prisoners,  the  program  seems  to 
offer  rehabilitation,  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire constructive  habits,  a  chance  to  develop 
self-respect,  plus  a  financial  stake  and  a  Job 
with  which  to  resume  life  beyond  prison 
walls. 

Mr.  Billotte's  observations,  and  those  of 
Nebraska  Penal  Complex  Warden  Slgler,  indi- 
cate that  the  program  works  in  North  Caro- 
lina because  of  definite  controls.  It  applies 
not  to  aU  prisoners  but  to  a  carefully  selected 
16  per  cent  of  them.  It  requires  rigid  rules 
of  conduct  for  the  prisoners  who  are  granted 
working  privileges,  and  It  requires  strict  pun. 
ishment  of  violators. 

Along  with  its  benefits,  the  program  im- 
poses responsibilities  upon  prisoners.  Law- 
rence A.  Carpenter,  warden  of  the  Federal 
Correctional  Institution  of  Texarkana,  Tex., 
discusses  that  in  an  article  prepared  for  the 
Nebraska  Law  Review.  The  Texarkana  insti- 
tution served  as  a  pilot  plant  for  implement- 
ing the  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965. 
A  man  on  work  release,  Mr.  Carpenter 
points  out,  "has  to  make  a  rather  difficult 
adjustment  twice  each  day.  In  the  morning, 
he  has  to  make  a  quick  adjustment  from 
prison  life  to  freedom,  and  in  the  evening, 
he  has  to  make  the  reverse  adjustment.* 
He  becomes  subject  to  outside  temptations- 
alcohol,  drugs,  opportunities  to  steal  or  flee- 
as  well  as  inside  pressures  from  fellow  pris- 
oners who  ask  him  to  carry  messages  or  con- 
traband. 
Mr.  Carpenter  adds: 

"All  of  these  temptations  and  pressures 
are  part  of  the  risk  in  the  work  release  pro- 
gram. But  they  are  also  part  of  the  value, 
for  they  give  the  prisoner  on  work  release  the 
opportunity  to  develop  In  a  very  prac- 
tical way  the  habit  of  resisting  the  kind  of 
temptations  and  presstires  that  got  him  into 
trouble  in  the  past." 

Omaha  attorney  Robert  J.  Kutak,  a  former 
member  of  Senator  Hruska's  staff  who  long 
has  been  Interested  In  penology  and  who 
serves  on  the  Governor's  Commission  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  is  preparing  legis- 
lation Involving  a  work  release  plan  for  in- 
mates of  the  Nebraska  Penal  Complex. 

Warden  Slgler  estimates  that  150  of  the 
1,010  prisoners  In  the  Complex  might  qualify 
for  such  a  program.  He  believes  it  would  b* 
worth  whUe  to  make  a  start.  Practically 
all  prisoners  \altlmately  return  to  the  outside, 
and  even  If  only  15  per  cent  of  them  partici- 
pate In  a  work  release  arrangement,  and  thua 
better  prepare  themselves  for  that  adjust- 
ment, they— and  the  public— will  be  that 
much  ahead. 

We  believe  the  Nebraska  Legislature  will 
want  to  consider  legislation  which  could  in- 
stall this  system.  With  a  carefully  drafted 
law,  cautious  screening  of  the  prisoners  to 
be  involved,  rigid  rules  and  strict  enforce- 
ment of  them,  and  with  clear  public  under- 
standing of  the  risks  as  well  as  the  potential 
benefits,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  North 
Carolina  success  could  not  be  repeated  in 
Nebraska. 

[From  the  Lincoln  Journal,  Nov.  26,  1966] 
Work   Release   for    Nebraska 

One  of  the  most  promising  Innovations  to 
the  field  of  penology  In  recent  years  is  called 
the  "work-release"  plan. 

Under  this  arrangement,  certain  carefully 
selected  prisoners  spend  their  nights  ana 
weekends  behind  locked  doors  but  work  dur- 
ing the  day  at  regular  Jobs  outside  the  peni- 
tentiary. .   ,  ,„ 

The  benefits  of  the  program  are  obvloiu. 
The  prisoner  not  only  contributes  to  his  own 
keep  in  the  prison,  but  Is  able  to  suppon 
his  family  while  paying  his  debt  to  eoci'^. 
In  the  case  of  a  single  man,  he  can  pu' 
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away  a  nest  egg  to  stake  him  to  a  better 
future  when  he  Is  released. 

Aside  from  the  financial  benefits  to  the 
public  and  the  prisoner,  the  plan  should  as- 
sist In  the  smooth  transition  to  life  on  the 
outside  once  the  prisoner  has  served  his  time. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  Is  encouraging  that 
plans  are  being  laid  to  Introduce  enabling 
legislation  for  a  work-release  program  In  the 
coming  session  of  the  Nebraska  Legislature. 

Omaha  attorney  Robert  Kutak,  who  Is 
preparing  recommendations  for  the  pro- 
gram, expresses  optimism  that  such  a  pro- 
gram can  work  to  good  advantage  In  Ne- 
braska, as  It  has  In  other  states  which  have 
Inaugurated  It. 

Kutak  formerly  was  administrative  as- 
gistant  to  Nebraska  Sen.  Roman  Hruska  who 
has  been  Instrumental  In  establishing  work- 
release  programs  at  the  federal  level. 

Warden  Maurice  Slgler  of  the  Nebraska 
Penal  Complex  has  Just  returned  from  an 
examination  of  the  work-release  program  In 
North  Carolina.  Results  of  his  findings  there 
can  be  most  beneficial  In  helping  Nebraska's 
legislators  decide  whether  to  embark  on  a 
program  of  this  nature. 

Naturally,  a  few  problems  might  be  ex- 
pected in  setting  up  such  a  program  and  Ne- 
txraska  will  be  wise  to  gain  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others.  Also  the  program  would  re- 
quire cooperation  from  private  employers 
In  Lincoln — although  It  Is  conceivable  that 
they  would  find  work-a-day  prisoners  more 
dependable  and  more  eager  to  tackle  their 
Jobs  than  some  workers  enjoying  freedom. 

Certainly  there  Is  sufficient  promise  in  the 
program  to  warrant  a  close  look  by  Ne- 
braskans.  The  state  is  fortunate  It  has 
citizens  and  officials  willing  to  gather  the 
information  necessary  to  make  an  Informed 
Judgment  on  the  idea. 


POLLUTION  ABATEMENT  INCEN- 
TIVE ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  proposed  Pollu- 
tion Abatement  Incentive  Act  of  1967, 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  Introduced.  Senator  Carlson  Is  to  be 
commended  for  the  development  of  this 
Important  proposal. 

Two  of  the  greatest  threats  to  our 
civilization  are  the  pollution  of  the  air 
which  we  breathe  and  the  water  which 
we  drink.  The  question  is  not  whether 
we  should  eliminate  the  impurities  in 
our  atmosphere  and  in  our  streams,  but 
how  it  will  be  done.  Our  Industry  pours 
great  benefits  into  the  economy  and  so- 
ciety, but  in  doing  so,  great  amoimts  of 
pollutants  are  formed.  We  must  help 
meet  these  challenges. 

This  bill  provides  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened approaches  to  this  growing 
public  problem  which  I  have  seen.  It 
would  provide  the  Incentive  to  Install  the 
Kiulpment  and  develop  the  methods  to 
dean  up  our  surroundings.  Solutions 
are  costly  and  in  providing  them,  indus- 
tiy  can  now  meet  the  cost  only  by  add- 
ing to  the  prices  charged  for  products. 

Tbia  bill  would  provide  a  20-percent 
Investment  tax  credit  for  facilities  de- 
^Pied  to  abate  air  and  water  pollution. 
Optional  methods  would  be  to  apply 
rapid  amortization  to  the  remaining 
««ts  or  to  deduct  the  total  cost  over 
irom  1  to  5  years.  These  steps  would 
reflect  the  public  Interest  in  this  area. 

In  light  of  the  rapidly  expanding  need 
|or  pollution  protection,  It  Is  my  hope 
^favorable  action  will  be  taken  on 
^  bill  soon. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
REMEDY  SITUATION  RELATING 
TO  VOLUNTARY  CONFESSIONS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  considerable  public  out- 
cry against  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  which  seem  to  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  criminal  elements  in  our  society, 
with  scant  reward  for  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  law-abiding  citizens. 

At  a  time  when  crime  and  lawlessness 
increase  year  after  year  at  a  very  high 
rate,  it  is  shocking  indeed  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  hamper  and  ham- 
string our  law  enforcement  agencies. 
But  we  have  seen  this  happen  in  a  series 
of  decisions  dealing  with  voluntary  con- 
fessions, search  and  seizure,  and  the  de- 
tainment and  interrogation  of  criminal 
suspects.  One  result  has  been  that  nu- 
merous perpetrators  of  heinous  crimes 
liave  been  turned  loose  to  plague  society. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
Join  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  and  other  Senators  in  co- 
sponsoring  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  remedy  the  situation  relating  to  volun- 
tary confessions  that  was  created  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Miranda  against  Ari- 
zona. It  Is  my  feeling  that  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  Government  is  to  provide 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  its  citizens 
and  their  property,  and  in  my  opinion 
this  amendment  will  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

This  problem  was  discussed  yesterday 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  by  the 
well-known  columnist  James  J.  Kilimt- 
rlck.  To  bring  his  comments  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

High  Court's  Liberal  Bloc  Back  in  Business 
(  By  James  J.  Kllpa trick) 

In  three  recent  decisions,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  applied  Its  powerful  stretchers 
once  again  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  As  one 
result,  the  First  and  Fifth  Amendments  have 
been  pulled  and  yanked  still  further  out  of 
shape.  As  a  second  result,  the  police,  the  bar 
and  the  universities  have  lost  a  little  more 
of  their  power  to  be  master  of  their  own 
houses. 

The  three  cases  are  Oarrlty  v.  New  Jersey 
and  Spevack  v.  Klein,  both  decided  6-3  on 
Jan.  16,  and  Keylshlan  v.  Board  of  Regents, 
decided  6-4  on  Jan.  23.  In  each  of  them,  a 
majority  of  the  court  bent  over  backward  to 
protect  acc\i£ed  persons  at  the  expense  of 
other  values.  In  the  Keylshlan  case,  the 
majority  provided  a  reckless  demonstration 
of  the  unrestrained  Judicial  activism  that 
has  aroused  much  criticism  within  the  bar 
In  recent  years. 

The  Oarrity  case  Involved  a  group  of  police 
officers  In  Bellmawr  and  Harrington,  N.J.,  who 
were  suspected  In  1961  of  engaging  In  a  con- 
spiracy to  fix  traffic  tickets.  Each  of  the 
suspects  was  called  In  for  questioning.  Each 
of  them  was  told  that  he  could  stand  mute 
If  he  plesksed,  but  that  If  he  refused  to  answer 
he  would  be  subject  to  removal  from  office. 
The  officers  made  statements.  Later  on, 
these  statements  were  introduced  In  evidence 
against  them  at  their  trial  on  criminal  con- 
spiracy charges. 

In  reversing  their  convictions,  the  court 
majority  held  that  the  choice  given  to  the 
officers,  between  seU-lncrlmlnatlon  or  job 
forfeittire,  waa  "the  antithesis  of  free  choice 


to  speak  out  or  to  remain  silent."  Their  con- 
fessions were  "Infected  by  the  coercion  in- 
herent In  this  scheme  of  questioning,"  and 
use  of  the  confessions  at  trial  thus  violated 
the  Fifth  Amendment. 

A  disgusted  minority  of  the  court,  speak- 
ing through  Justice  John  MarshaU  Harlan, 
strongly  protested.  The  police  officers.  It  was 
said,  were  represented  by  counsel;  they  were 
not  bullied  or  mistreated;  at  their  trials,  they 
themselves  took  the  stand  "and  gave  evidence 
essentially  consistent  with  the  statements 
taken  from  them."  Plainly  the  confessions 
were  not  "Involuntary"  as  a  matter  of  fact — 
and  neither  were  they  Involuntary  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law. 

As  Justice  Holmes  once  observed,  in  a 
somewhat  similar  case,  a  police  officer  "may 
have  a  constitutional  right  (to  take  the 
Fifth  Amendment) ,  but  he  has  no  constitu- 
tional right  to  be  a  policeman."  If  an  officer, 
under  these  circumstances,  elects  to  make 
a  statement,  he  has  made  his  own  choice. 
Such  a  statement  ought  to  be  admissible  in 
court. 

The  Spevack  case  Involved  a  Brooklyn  law- 
yer, charged  by  the  New  York  Bar,  with  un- 
professional conduct,  who  stood  on  his  Fifth 
Amendment  rights  against  self-incrimination 
and  refused  to  produce  certain  records  de- 
manded by  the  investigating  committee.  He 
was  disbarred,  but  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ordered  him  reinstated.  The  major- 
ity's theory  was  that  the  Fifth  Amendment's 
protection  extends  to  lawyers  as  well  as  to 
other  Individuals  "and  that  it  should  not  be 
watered  down  by  Imposing  the  dishonor  of 
disbarment  as  a  price  for  asserting  it." 

Tet  those  of  \is  who  stand  by  strict  con- 
struction would  observe  that  the  Fifth 
Amendment  says  In  plain  words  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  compelled  "in  any  criminal  case" 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself.  This  was  no 
criminal  case.  It  was  a  civil  and  professional 
proceeding,  within  the  New  York  Bar,  In- 
tended to  maintain  the  standards  of  legal 
practice.  The  majority's  curious  ruling  per- 
mits an  accused  lawyer  to  have  his  cake  and 
eat  It  too — to  refuse  to  respond  to  profes- 
sional charges  against  him,  and  still  to  re- 
main within  his  profession. 

The  Keylshlan  case  cannot  be  explained 
simply.  It  Involved  a  group  of  faculty  mem- 
bers at  the  University  of  Buffalo  who  four 
years  ago  refused  to  accept  certain  loyalty 
requirements  demanded  by  the  State  of  New 
York  as  a  part  of  the  terms  of  their  employ- 
ment. Subsequently  these  requirements 
were  completely  revised.  By  the  time  the 
high  court  decided  the  case  Isist  week,  every 
substantive  Issue  was  moot.  Nevertheless, 
the  covirt's  five-man  liberal  bloc  sailed  off  to 
the  wild  blue  yonder.  In  order  to  declare 
these  non-existent  requirements  unconstitu- 
tional In  Instances  to  which  they  never  had 
been  applicable. 

"No  cotut  has  ever  reached  out  so  far  to 
destroy  so  much  with  so  little,"  said  Justice 
Tom  Clark  in  his  stinging  dissent.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  majority's  sweeping  and  needless 
pronouncements,  utterly  reversing  a  long  line 
of  decisions,  will  be  to  make  It  Infinitely 
more  difficult  for  colleges  and  universities  to 
protect  themselves,  and  their  students,  from 
teachers  who  willfully  advocate  anarchy  and 
violence.  In  one  broadside  of  rhetoric,  said 
Clark,  "the  majority  has  swept  away  one  of 
oiir  most  precious  rights,  the  right  of  self- 
preservation." 

UntU  these  three  cases  came  along.  It  had 
been  a  dull  term  of  court.  With  Oarrlty, 
Spevack  and  Keylshlan,  the  Uberal  bloc  re- 
turns to  business  as  usual. 


VALUE  OP  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  In 
recent  years  increased  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion by  IJie  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment.  This  Is  certainly  as  it  should 
be,  for  I  know  of  nothing  more  Important 
than  providing  our  citizens  with  the 
skills  with  which  to  secure  gainful 
employment. 

It  becomes  even  more  critical  when  we 
consider  how  rapidly  our  society  is 
changing.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  South,  where  Industrialization  is  tak- 
ing place  at  a  very  fast  pace.  In  fact  the 
technological  advancement  of  industry 
and  the  advent  of  automation  make 
skilled  labor  more  in  demand  than  ever 
before. 

I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  Georgia's 
system  of  vocational-technical  education 
has  become  a  model  for  the  Nation  and 
over  the  years  has  attained  a  remark- 
able degree  of  accomplishment.  I  hear 
numerous  reports  of  the  success  of  grad- 
uates of  these  training  centers,  and  very 
often  they  are  hired  by  industries  at  good 
salaries  even  before  completing  their 
courses.  Of  course,  the  long-range  bene- 
fits to  the  individual,  to  the  State,  and 
to  the  overall  general  economy  are 
incalculable. 

Mr.  President,  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Con- 
stitution of  January  30  contains  a  very 
fine  editorial  relating  to  the  value  of 
vocational  education  and  also  noting  that 
this  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  first  vocational  education  act.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the   Atlanta    Constitution,    Jan.    30, 
1967] 
VocATioNAi,  Education's  Valite 
This  year  marks  the  golden  anniversary  of 
the  first  vocational  education  act.     During 
the  year  the  federal  government  will  distrib- 
ute more  than  a  quarter  billion  dollars  to 
strengthen  state  vocational  education  pro- 
grams.   Georgia  has  benefited  immensely  as 
a  result  of  taking  advantage  of  federal  aid. 
The  $266.4  million   In   allocations   as   an- 
nounced by  the  X7.S.  Office  of  Education  will 
help  6.5  million  students  obtain  vocational 
and  technical  training  during  the  current 
year.     This  Is  $23.5  million  more  than  was 
available  for   the   same   program   last   year. 
Georgia's  share  adds  up  to  $5,810,089. 

A  niunljer  of  states  are  planning  special 
observances  on  Feb.  23,  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1917  (the  Smith-Hughes  Act),  which 
carries  a  permanent  annual  appropriation  of 
$7.2  million.  Over  the  50-year  period,  ap- 
proximately $1.7  billion  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  states  for  vocational  and  techni- 
cal training  \inder  various  federal  vocational 
educational  laws.  Georgia's  share  of  Smith- 
Hughes  funds  this  year  $172,436. 

In  all  cases  except  the  work-study  pro- 
gram under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  the  state  and  territories  are  required  to 
match  federal  money  dollar  for  dollar.  The 
ratio  for  work-study  Is  three  federal  dollars 
for  each  dollar  spent  by  the  states. 

There  is  no  way  of  measuring  the  value 
of  vocational  education  programs  during  the 
50  years.  That  they  have  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  national  economy  as  well 
as  social  progress  cannot  be  disputed. 


REEVALUA'nON  OP  REASONS  AND 
PURPOSES  FOR  U.S.  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  66th 


General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, by  House  Resolution  12,  has  re- 
quested the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  reevaluate  the  reasons  and  the 
purposes  for  the  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Vietnam  war  and  in  making  such  re- 
evaluation  that  the  Congress  weigh  care- 
fully the  cost  in  lives  otf  America's  young 
men  and  the  cost  in  dollars  expended  an- 
nually on  said  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  House  Resolution  12 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

H.R.  No.  12 
(By  Murphy) 
House    resolution    asking    Congress    to    re- 
evaluate   the    reasons    for    the     United 
States'  participation  to  the  Vietnam  war 
and  urging  the  Congress  of   the  United 
states  to  make  every  effort  to  bring  such 
war   to   a   peaceful   conclusion   as   rapidly 
as   possible   with   the  least   loss   of   lives 
and  with  the  least  ejqpendlture  of  money 
Whereas,   many   thousands   of  Americans 
are  sacrificing   their   lives  annually   on   the 
battlefields  of  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  billions  of  dollars  of  money, 
goods,  materials  and  war  supplies  are  being 
expended  annually  Itt  this  War.  Now, 
therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Sixty-3ixth  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Arkansas: 

That  the  House  of  R«presentatlves  of  the 
Sixty-Sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas  hereby  respectfully  requests  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  reevaluate 
the  reasons  and  the  purposes  for  the  United 
States  participation  In  the  Vietnam  War 
and  In  making  such  r«evaluatlon  that  the 
Congress  weigh  carefully  the  cost  In  lives 
of  America's  young  men  and  the  cost  in 
dollars   expended   ann\jBlly   on  said   war. 

Be  it  resolved  further  that  Congress  be 
urged  to  make  every  effort  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  successful  and  honorable  conclusion  as 
soon  as  possible  with  the  least  loss  of  lives 
and  expenditure  of  money. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Unltefl  States,  and  to  each 
Congressman  from  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
interpret  this  resolution  to  be  an  ex- 
pression by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Arkansas  of  grave  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  present  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam.  These  representatives  ques- 
tion the  reasons  and  purposes  for  our 
participation  in  this  war.  They  are  not 
sure  that  the  achievement  of  our  pur- 
poses, whatever  they  may  be,  is  worth 
the  ever-rising  cost  In  lives  and  dollars. 
The  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Arkansas  respectfully  request  Congress 
to  reevaluate  our  purposes  in  terms  of 
the  loss  of  life  and  the  expenditure  of 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  Ar- 
kansas House  of  Representatives  and  of 
the  people  represented  by  them  and  by 
me.  House  Resolution  12  Is  a  coura- 
geous expression  of  alarm  and  concern, 
and  it  should  receive  careful  and  urgent 
consideration  by  Congress. 

The  resolution  does  not  attempt  to 
make  a  judgment  that  our  policy  in  Viet- 


nam is  right  or  wrong.  Rather,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  trsuiitlons  of  our 
democracy,  the  resolution  calls  for  a  re- 
evaluation  of  this  policy.  It  calls  for  a 
thorough  examination  of  our  policy,  and 
it  contemplates  thoughtful  debate  on 
the  issues  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  This  resolution  does  not  pose 
the  untenable  alternatives  of  win  or  get 
out.  Rather,  it  recognizes  the  reality  of 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  asks 
for  a  sober  reconsideration  of  this 
involvement. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  shall  continue  to 
examine  our  purposes  and  our  policies, 
and  the  premises  and  assumptions  upon 
which  they  are  based.  I  urge  Senators 
who  are  members  of  other  committees  to 
reevaluate  our  participation  in  this  war 
in  terms  of  its  value  to  our  national 
defense,  its  effects  upon  our  society,  and 
its  costs  in  lives  and  treasure.  The  Na- 
tion is  aroused,  and  many  of  our  citizens 
are  deeply  distressed.  Let  us  be  true 
patriots  and  faithful  servants  of  the 
people  by  responding  to  their  petition. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  give  careful  thought  to 
House  Resolution  12  and  to  the  public 
sentiment  which  it  expresses. 


COORDINATION    OP    FEDERAL    AID 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  interesting  paper  pre- 
sented by  John  R.  Joyner,  chief  of  State 
planning  of  the  Department  of  Industry 
and  Trade  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  at 
the  fourth  biennial  government  relations 
and  planning  policy  conference  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners,  which 
was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  28,  and  29.  Mr.  Joyner's  paper 
deals  with  the  problem  of  coordinating 
Federal  aid  programs  as  seen  from  the 
vantage  point  of  State  governments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Coordination  op  Federally  Requimd 
Functional  Plans  Prepared  by  Countes- 
PART  State  Agencies 

(By  John  R.  Joyner,  AIP,  Chief  of  State  Plan- 
ning, Department  of  Industry  and  Trade, 
State  of  Georgia) 

THE   QUEST   FOR  COOEOINATION 

Almost  dally,  In  national  magazines,  In 
newspapers.  In  the  Congressional  Record 
and  over  TV,  we  are  hearing  such  phrases  as 
"creative  federalism",  "management  mud- 
dle", "Intergovernmental  coordination'", 
"states  reeponslbillty",  "Information  crisis", 
"regional  statemanshlp",  and  "grantsman- 
shlp".  Harold  Seidman,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  address- 
ing the  National  Legislative  Conference  last 
year  stated : 

"The  quest  for  coordination  is  in  many 
respects  the  twentieth  century  equivalent 
of  the  medieval  search  for  the  phUosopher's 
stone.  If  only  we  can  find  the  right  formula 
for  coordination,  we  can  reconcile  the  ir- 
reconcUable,  harmonize  competing  and 
wholly  divergent  Interests,  overcome  the  Ir- 
rationalities in  our  government  structures, 
and  make  the  hard  policy  decisions." 

United  States  Senator  Edmund  Muskle  has 
long  recognized  the  need  for  "coordination  , 
and  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  strongest  lead- 
ers In  seeking  the  "right  formula": 
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"The  two  areas — better  program  coordina- 
tion and  better  interlevel  cooperation — 
should  be  the  major  concern  today  of  top 
domestic  policymakers  in  the  executive 
branch." 

The  quest  for  coordination  has  taken  many 
legislative  forms.  The  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  (8.  661) ,  which  bogged  down 
last  year  In  the  House,  proposed  coordina- 
tion of  federal  grant-in-aid  programs  as  Its 
major  theme.  The  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  seeks 
coordination  as  a  major  vehicle  for  program 
implementation. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965,  in  effect,  requires  program  coordi- 
nation in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  plan.  Congressman 
Henry  Reuss  of  Wisconsin  Is  seeking  block 
grants  to  states  with  Regional  Coordinating 
Committees  to  serve  as  the  modern  equiva- 
lent of  the  "philosopher's  stone".  The  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  was 
hailed  by  President  Johnson  as  the  greatest 
example  of  creative  federalism  and  has  suc- 
cessfully provided  the  means  for  coordinat- 
ing programs  In  a  specific  region  for  specific 
purposes. 

The  reasons  for  this  quest  are  well  known 
and  documented.  The  sheer  volume  and 
growing  complexity  of  federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  have  made  almost  impossible  a 
concerted  attack  on  the  Nation's  domestic 
needs.  They  have  created  confusion  and 
frustration  at  the  local  level,  established 
semi-autonomous  bureaucracies  at  both  the 
state  and  federal  level  and  have  given  rise  to 
a  new  profession,  a  group  of  men  who  sit  at 
the  right  hand  of  both  the  politicians  and 
the  bureaucrats — "the  grantsmen". 

The  often  quoted  170  separate  federal  aid 
programs,  or  250  as  some  people  count,  Is  the 
cause  of  confusion.  The  "grantsmen"  have 
taken  this  confusion  as  the  spring  board  to 
become  experts  on  grant  applications  and 
funding.  It  Implies  that  It  Is  not  what  or 
how  you  plan  that  Is  really  Important,  but 
who  you  know  and  "can  you  get  us  that 
grant". 

Federal  aid  to  state  and  local  governments 
has  grown  to  such  proportions,  particularly 
in  the  past  two  decades,  that  we  are  now 
talking  about  $15  billion  annually.  Not 
only  is  the  number  of  these  programs  mak- 
ing coordination  nearly  Impossible,  but  they 
are  also  creating  critical  problems  of  fiscal 
and  administrative  management.  The  allo- 
cation formulas  for  these  grants-in-aid  are 
usually  unrelated  and  vary  widely.  Alloca- 
tions often  bear  no  relation  to  state  govern- 
ment's budgetary  process,  making  fiscal  man- 
agement at  the  State  level  difficult  to  im- 
possible. 

Administrative  management  problems  are 
often  as  much  a  matter  of  attitudes  as  It  is 
machinery  and  capabilities.  The  Senate  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  Subcommittee 
found  after  a  three  year  survey  that  federal 
aid  officials  were  frequently  hostile  to  coordi- 
nating programs  between  departments  and 
that  they  were  reluctant  to  encourage  states 
or  local  governments  in  planning .  and  co- 
ordination. At  the  same  time  these  officials 
complain  about  the  Inability  of  state  and 
local  officials  to  adequately  administer  pro- 
grams and  assert  that  the  state's  require- 
ments to  meet  Its  own  local  needs  were  Im- 
pediments to  the  application  of  federal  pro- 
grams. 

The  Interprogram  rivalries,  Jealoiisles  and 
duplications  have  often  been  cited.  Ralph 
Widner,  Executive  Director  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission  staff  relates  the 
following  story  which  Is  similar  to  hundreds 
of  other  experiences. 

"Last  year,  I  watched  an  audience  of  sev- 
eral hundred  local  officials  stare  In  dlsbeUef  as 
federal  spokesmen  from  five  different  agen- 
cies explained  how  they  could  help  a  com- 
munity build  a  sewage  treatment  plant. 
When  one  part-time  mayor  of  a  small  town 


asked  'Which  one  of  you  fellows  do  I  need 
to  see  to  find  out  which  program  to  apply 
for?' — the  County  Agricultural  Agent  said  he 
would  be  happy  to  advise." 

We  have  had  similar  experiences  in 
Georgia.  One  federal  aid  official  administer- 
ing a  new  water  and  sewer  program  stated, 
when  asked  how  his  agency  proposed  to  co- 
ordinate with  a  similar  program  in  another 
agency — "Why  coordinate?  They  have  their 
program  and  we  have  ours.*' 

The  examples  of  duplications,  conflicts, 
confusions  and  frustrations  are  well  known 
and  well  documented.  However,  they  form  a 
background  for  our  specific  subject  and 
ultimately  the  fuU  solution  to  the  problem 
Implied  by  our  subject  depends  on  the  next 
stage  of  development  of  the  federal  system. 

FEDERALLY   REQUIRED  FUNCTIONAL  FLANS 

As  we  have  noted,  there  are  some  170,  or 
250,  federal  aid  programs  to  state  and  local 
government  (at  least  53  aid  programs  were 
considered  by  the  89th  Congress  alone).  A 
great  majority  of  these  programs,  possibly 
as  many  as  70%,  are  administered  by  or 
through  state  agencies.  In  certain  cases, 
such  as  "701"  urban  planning  assistance 
funds,  the  state  primarily  serves  as  an  ad- 
ministrative funnel.  In  other  cases,  such  as 
In  many  of  the  health,  education  and  welfare 
programs,  the  state  receives  allocations,  de- 
velops programs  and  sets  priorities.  It  Is 
surprising,  however,  how  many  federal  aid 
programs  require  the  state  agencies  to  pre- 
pare some  type  of  "state  plan."  It  Is  appar- 
ent that  Congress  and  federal  agencies  are 
learning  to  use  the  word  "pleoinlng"  and  oc- 
casionally the  word  "comprehensive". 

The  term  "state  plan"  in  this  context  takes 
on  many  meanings.  Sometimes  the  federal 
requirement  is  for  the  state  to  prepare  a 
multiyear  program  plan,  or  in  a  few  cases,  a 
comprehensive  plan.  More  often  the  plan  is 
no  more  than  one  year  requisition  of  funds 
based  on  a  limited  program  statement. 

With  these  Inconsistencies  of  definition  in 
mind,  the  Georgia  State  Planning  Agency, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Budget  Bureau 
and  the  Office  of  the  Governor,  sent  out 
questionnaires  to  all  state  agencies  to  sur- 
vey their  extent  of  Involvement  In  federal 
programs.  Fiscal  data  was  requested  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  to  be  compared  with  agency 
budget  requests.  This  data  Included  federal 
funds  received  for  the  current  and  preced- 
ing two  fiscal  years,  state  funds  used  as 
matching,  allocation  fonn\iIas,  and  antici- 
pated federal  funds  for  the  next  two  fiscal 
years.  We  found,  for  example,  that  the  state 
received  at  least  (300  million  in  fiscal  year 
1966,  from  federal  programs  and  used  at 
least  $80  million  In  state  funds  for  matching. 
Although  the  federal  funds  could  have  been 
determined  In  part  by  the  State  Audit  De- 
partment or  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  pub- 
lished, there  had  been  no  effective  way  by 
which  the  state  matching  fimds  could  be 
estimated.  Obviously,  these  nearly  $400  mil- 
lion had  a  significant  Impact  on  state  policies 
and  program  priorities. 

We  also  asked  whether  or  not  a  "state 
plan"  was  required  by  the  federal  agency  and 
if  so  whether  It  was  a  one  yesir  plan  based 
on  budget  requests,  a  five  year  program  plan 
or  some  other  variation.  Most  of  VLB  are 
familiar  with  the  newer  comprehensive  plan- 
ning requirements  In  federal  programs  such 
as  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act,  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  and 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Act. 
However,  the  dozens  of  other  required  state 
plans  may  not  be  quite  as  well  known. 

Out  of  the  120  program  questionnaires  re- 
turned to  our  State  Planning  Agency,  over 
80  Indicated  that  some  type  of  "state  plan" 
was  reqxilred  and  25  Indicated  that  the  plan 
had  to  be  for  a  longer  time  period  than  one 
fiscal  year.  These  plans  ranged  from  Co- 
operative Fire  Control  to  Outdoor  Recrea- 


tion; from  Higher  Education  Faculties  to  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation;  from  child  welfare 
to  wUdllfe  restoration  to  civil  defense  to  hos- 
pitals. The  plans  deal  with  both  faculties 
and  assistance  programs. 

With  this  magnitude,  both  In  programs 
and  In  money,  the  need  for  coordination  be- 
comes vital.  These  state  plans  by  their  very 
nature  set  for  the  state,  at  a  minimum,  cer- 
tain program  objectives  and  priorities.  Some 
of  the  plans  do,  in  fact,  establish  state 
policies  In  given  functional  areas. 

There  does  not  presently  exist  at  the  state 
level,  machinery  for  the  review  of  state  func- 
tional plans  required  by  federal  aid  agencies 
to  determine  their  conslstancy  with  overall 
state  policies  and  plans  or  the  duplication  of 
programs  or  the  identification  of  program 
gaps.  There  does  not  exist  adequate  report- 
ing to  the  Governor  of  federal  funds  received 
or  available  to  the  state.  More  significantly 
we  found  that  certain  state  agencies  did  not 
have  effective  review  machinery  at  the  de- 
partmental level  of  program  plans  and 
applications. 

Many  state  departments  of  education, 
utilizing  the  largest  number  of  federal  pro- 
grams, are  described  as  loose  confederations 
of  semi-Independent  divisions.  Many  of 
these  divisions  prepare  state  plans  in  their 
program  area  for  submission  to  federal 
agencies.  These  departments  often  have  no 
effective  administrative  nxanagement,  no  re- 
view of  all  state  plans  prepared  by  divisions 
within  the  department  and  no  departmental 
planning,  program  development  or  research 
operation.  Each  division  has  Its  own  re- 
search personnel  who  often  develop  sinallar 
research  projects  to  be  fuuded  out  of  100% 
grants  by  different  agencies  within  the  same 
federal  department.  This  situation  In  edu- 
cation is  changing  in  Georgia  iinder  the 
strong  and  capable  leadership  of  new  depart- 
mental administration.  They  are  now  de- 
veloping administrative  management  ma- 
chinery and  they  have  asked  the  State  Plan- 
ning Agency  to  assist  them  in  designing  a 
departmental  planning  and  programming 
operation. 

State  welfare  and  education  agencies,  for 
example,  have  often  been  so  Involved  In  get- 
ting the  maximum  federal  aid  for  their 
programs  that  they  are  only  now  beginning 
to  realize  the  lack  of  and  the  need  for  Inter- 
program review  and  coordination.  They  are 
recognizing  that  the  difficulties  In  doing  an 
effective  Job  have  been  caused  In  part  by  the 
very  structure  of  the  aid  programs  they  have 
sought. 

One  of  our  agencies  in  Georgia  was  charged 
by  the  state  leglslatxire  with  fuU  respon- 
sibility for  providing  assistance  m  one 
specific  fimctlonal  area  of  welfare.  It  has 
available  both  state  and  federal  funds  and 
must  prepare  a  state  plan  to  be  eUglble  for 
the  federal  grants.  Tet,  another  state  de- 
partment receives  more  federal  dollars  than 
the  primary  agency  in  this  same  fimctlonal 
area.  Program  development  and  planning 
Is  required  by  the  federal  agencies  but  their 
program  requirements  often  make  It  difficult 
to  consolidate  functionaUy  related  programs 
into  single  agencies  at  the  state  level. 

THE  SIGHT   FORMTnjl 

There  have  been  many  proposals  to  achieve 
the  coordination  of  federal  programs,  many 
of  which  have  never  been  drafted  Into  legis- 
lation. A  complete  listing  of  these  would 
not  be  possible  and  woiUd  serve  no  purpose 
here.  We  must  seek,  as  a  professional  or- 
ganization and  as  practicing  planners,  two 
tyi)es  of  solutions.  We  must  work  toward 
and  help  define  the  next  stage  of  develop- 
ment In  our  federal  system  which  will  place 
planning  and  program  coordination  on  an 
intergovernmental  basis.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  define  and  help  develop  machinery 
or  processes  at  the  state  level  which  can 
tackle  coordination  note  rather  than  Just 
waiting  for  federal  action.  First,  what  must 
the  states  do? 
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Generally,  state  planning  has  not  been  re- 
sponsive to  the  Itlnds  of  problems  Identified 
here.  Mo6t  often  It  has  not  been  In  a  posl- 
Uon  where  It  could,  or  even  be  asked,  to 
respond.  There  are  many  Inadequacies  In 
state  government— cumbersome,  outmoded 
constitutions;  weak,  understaffed  legisla- 
tures; weak  executive  departments:  provin- 
cialism; and  lack  of  responsiveness  to  the 
needs  of  urban  America  Just  to  name  a  few. 
Aa  professionals  we  should  seek  solutions  to 
these  problems  In  our  states  and,  where 
practical,  nationally.  More  Importantly  we 
should  work  In  whatever  way  possible  to 
strengthening  our  federal  system  and  to 
make  states  a  full  and  creative  partner  in 
this  system.  Critics  such  as  Roscoe  Martin 
doubt  whether  this  Is  possible.  To  them 
states  have  failed  to  respond  for  so  long  that 
they  have  lost  the  ability  and  Initiative  to 
do  80.  With  the  growing  needs  for  govern- 
mental action  and  the  growing  complexity  of 
these  needs,  there  Is  no  effective  choice  but 
for  states  to  come  through  as  full  partners. 

States  need  to  start  now.  and  some  have 
already  started,  to  find  coordlnatlve  processes 
to  deal  with  all  federal  aid  programs  and  to 
relate  the  multitude  of  state  plans  required 
for  federal  programs  to  overall  state  poUcles. 
This  Is  not  easy,  becavise  of  Ingrown  bu- 
reaucracies and  the  complexity  and  incon- 
sistency of  program  funding  requirements. 

Comprehensive  state  planning,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  decision  making  process,  the 
administrative  planning  and  the  budgetary 
processes,  can  provide  state  government  with 
the  means  to  do  the  Job.  The  state  planning 
process  should: 

1.  Be  a  sUff  function  to  the  state's  chief 
executive; 

2.  Engage  In  comprehensive  state  develop- 
ment policies  planning  for  and  with  the  chief 
executive  which  will  provide  a  politically 
feasible  frame  of  reference  for  both  broad 
functional  plana  and  program  plans; 

3.  Building  on  work  done  and  in  process, 
develop  a  meaningful  process  of  state  devel- 
opment programming  which  will  enable  the 
chief  executive  to  relate  program  plans  to 
functional  plans  and  comprehensive  policies 
and  to  the  budgetary  process.  Developmen- 
tal programming  must  become  the  bridge  be- 
tween comprehensive  planning,  goals  and  ob- 
jectives and  the  action  programs  of  state 
government. 

4.  Help  develop  and  promote  legislation,  at 
both  the  state  and  federal  level,  which  will 
consolidate  or  coordinate  federal  grant-in-aid 
programs,  and  which  will  relate  programming 
to  planning  (the  need  for  federal  action  will 
be  discussed  later) . 

5.  Develop  the  type  of  Intelligence  system 
which  will  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  de- 
cision makers,  particularly  the  Governor,  and 
which  win  Include  full  Information  on  fed- 
eral and  state  programs  and  their  Impact  on 
the  stote.  An  intelligence  function  respon- 
sive to  the  Governor's  needs  can  be  his  most 
useful  tool  in  dealing  with  Intergovernmen- 
tal as  well  as  Internal  problems. 

6.  Be  responsive  to  the  planning  needs  of 
other  state  agencies  and  provide  assistance 
and  training  In  program  planning  by  depart- 
ments. The  effectuation  of  the  planning 
process  at  the  state  level  Is  no  better  than 
the  program  plans  which  are  actually  put 
into  operation. 

The  states  can  begin  more  effective  coor- 
dination of  individual  state  plans  through 
the  comprehensive  planning  process,  by  ac- 
tively reviewing  plans  and  applications  pre- 
pared by  state  agencies,  by  instituting  pro- 
gramming along  with  its  budgetary  process 
and  by  Improved  program  planning  at  the 
departmental  level.  The  full  answer  to  a 
coordinated  attack  on  our  domestic  needs 
can  only  come  with  Improvements  to  the 
basic  system. 


THE  FKDXKAL  STSTXU 

No  one  today  doubts  that  the  need  for 
federal  funding  wiU  continuaUy  grow.  Many 
doubt,  however  that  thl«  growth  can  con- 
tinue in  the  same  narrow  grant-in-aid  fash- 
ion. The  numerous  proposals  for  various 
types  of  "block  grants",  or  at  least  broader 
functional  groupings  of  the  present  grant 
system,  seem  to  be  getting  more  and  more 
attention.  At  least  one  prominent  Demo- 
cratic Governor  has  stated  that  he  would  be 
most  reluctant  to  support  any  new  federal 
program  that  did  not  provide  for  direct  state 
allocations  with  adequate  state  control  for 
the  flexlblUty  needed  to  adapt  the  program 
to  the  needs  of  hU  stat«.  Many  Governors 
have  gone  on  record  In  supporting  the  Heller 
Plan  or  s<Mne  variation.  They  see  effective 
administration  and  coordination  only  with 
broad  functional  or  supplemeuUl  grants  on 
a  state  allocation  basis  where  the  states  have 
the  flexibility  to  establish  their  own  needed 
priorities. 

In  an  over-slmpllfled  statement,  the  states 
need  to  have  three  basic  changes  or  reforms 
to  take  place.  With  these,  the  federal  sys- 
tem can  be  reactivated  with  the  states  In 
full  partnership,  the  qu»st  for  coordination 
will  be  nearer  Its  end  and  the  attack  on  the 
nations'  domestic  problems  can  for  the  first 
time  be  a  more  concerted  effort.  These  three 
include  a  modernization  of  state  government 
itself,  a  more  effective  method  of  funding, 
and  a  mechanism  for  the  states  to  actively 
participate  In  basic  decisions. 

The  states  must  first  Of  all  "set  their  own 
house  In  order".  As  we  have  stated  this  in- 
cludes constitutional  reform,  legislative  and 
executive  modernization,  and  effective,  re- 
sponsive planning  and  programming  for  state 
government.  Other  refofms  and  changes  will 
have  little,  or  less  than  full,  Impact  if  this 
Is  not  done.  The  P.P.B.S.  (Planning,  Pro- 
gramming. Budgeting  System)  "5-5-5  Pro- 
ject" can  hopefully  provide  sound  experience 
for  the  states  to  build  upon.  Comprehensive 
planning  must  be  related  to  programming 
and  budgeting  and  It  Will  be  interesting  to 
see  the  degree  to  which  the  "5-5-5  Project" 
will  actually  relate  the  three.  ("5-5-5"  Is  an 
experimental  project  testing  Planning,  Pro- 
gramming and  Budgeting  Systems  in  five 
states,  five  counties  and  five  cities.) 

It  has  often  been  said  that  "nothing  co- 
ordinates like  money".  This  philosophy 
probably  runs  througti  many  reform  pro- 
posals and  Is  certainly  at  the  heart  of  pro- 
grams using  supplemental  grants.  The  abil- 
ity of  the  states  in  the  Appalachian  program 
to  plan  for  and  use  the  supplemental  grants 
under  Section  214  of  the  Act  has  been  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  allocations  received  by  the  states 
under  this  section  have  enabled  them  to  plan 
for  the  development  Of  their  Appalachian 
area  knowing  that  thay  had  "seed"  money 
which  could  "supplement  a  variety  of  public 
Investments  thereby  rtduclng  the  local  or 
state  share  of  an  existing  federal  program. 
A  variety  of  state  and  lederal  agencies  have 
willingly  and  successfully  cooperated  in  this 
program. 

The  realignment  of  federal  aid  programa 
Into  broader  functional  "block  grants"  to  the 
states,  as  In  the  case  ol  S.  3008,  Comprehen- 
sive State  Health  Planning,  for  their  real- 
location according  to  state  developed  pro- 
grams, plans  and  priorities,  would  in  the 
long  run  make  more  affective  use  of  all  re- 
sources and  place  real  coordlnatlve  respon- 
sibility on  the  state.  However,  such  a  major 
realignment  may  be  long  in  coming. 

The  proposal  by  Congressman  Reusa  and 
others  for  "block  grants"  to  the  states  based 
on  an  approved  "Modem  Governments  Pro- 
gram" for  each  state  could  provide  an  effec- 
tive interim  approach  to  coordination.  If  his 
concept  Includes,  or  could  be  defined  to  in- 
clude, the  use  of  these  "block  grants"  by  the 
states  to  supplement  existing  programs,  both 


federal  and  state,  the  states  oould  have  an  ef- 
fective tool. 

These  grants  should  be  used  by  the  states 
In  a  variety  of  ways  and  should  include  at 
least  the  ability  to: 

1.  Supplement  federal  aid  programs  In  cer- 
tain cases,  to  not  only  reduce  the  non-federal 
share  but  to  re-establish  priorities  to  meet 
certain  Identified  objectives, 

2.  Supplement  strictly  state  programs  In 
order  to  accelerate  the  fulfillment  of  identi- 
fied needs,  and 

3.  Initially  fund  entirely  new  programs  to 
attack  problems  which  have  gone  unmet  and 
for  which  there  Is  a  growing  demand,  such 
as  stimulating  metropolitan  wide  solutions 
to  urban  problems. 

With  the  ability  to  tiae  "block  grants" 
both  as  a  supplement  to  existing  programs 
and  as  a  stimulant  to  new  and  Iruiovatlve 
programs,  the  states  will  then  have  a  tool 
for  both  coordination  and  active  initiation. 
When  this  tool  Is  coupled  with  an  effective 
state-wide  planning,  programming  and  budg- 
eting process  the  states  can  more  eflaclently 
and  with  greater  assurance  program  public 
Investments  for  the  maximum  benefit  of 
the  state  and  the  nation. 

In  terms  of  positive  coordination  and  the 
real  effectiveness  of  this  approach  within  each 
state,  we  can  go  one  step  further.  With  the 
advent  of  federal  legislation  and  programs 
utilizing  at  least,  in  part,  multi-Jurlsdlctlonal 
development  districts,  and  with  the  Presi- 
dential Executive  Order  of  September  2,  1966 
directing  the  coordination  of  these  districts 
with  each  other  and  with  existing  state  dis- 
tricts, a  process  could  emerge,  with  the  use 
of  supplemental  "block  grants,"  whereby  a 
whole  new  approach  to  statewide  planning 
and  development  could  take  place. 

State  development  programming  must  be 
done  annually  to  relate  programs  of  state 
government  to  the  budgetary  process  and 
the  availability  of  all  resources  (at  least  bi- 
ennially where  the  budget,  as  in  Georgia,  Is 
prepared  every  two  years) .  The  states,  work- 
ing with  local  government,  could  structure 
their  multt-Jurlsdlctlonal  districts  In  such 
a  way  as  to  be  responsive  to  local  ofBclals, 
such  as  councils  of  local  government.  With 
these  regional  organizations,  annual  develop- 
mental programming  could  be  Inaugurated  In 
each  district  which  would  Identify  regional 
program  needs  and  priorities. 

Regional  development  programs  could  pro- 
vide program  Information  and  regional  prior- 
ity Inputs  into  the  state  program.  The  sup- 
plemental "block  grants"  could  become  a 
vehicle  for  not  only  further  Implementing 
state  programming  but  could  provide  the 
tool  for  effectuating  approved  district  pro- 
grams. While  this  concept  Is  not  new,  it 
could  become  workable  when  coupled  with  a 
responsive  Governor  and  state  planning  proc- 
ess, with  state  programming,  and  with  the 
"carrot"  of  supplemental  grants. 

Finally,  is  the  matter  of  a  more  effective 
role,  or  voice,  for  the  states  In  the  decision 
making  process  of  the  federal  system.  An- 
other reason  for  the  success  of  the  Appalach- 
ian program  has  been  the  way  In  which  the 
Commission  Itself  has  operated.  The  Gov- 
ernors of  the  twelve  states  Involved  sit  with 
the  federal  co-chairman  to  make  basic  pol- 
icy decisions  on  the  allocation  of  resources 
and  direction  of  the  program.  Several  peo- 
ple familiar  with  the  Appalachian  program 
have  stated  that  It  covQd  serve  as  a  model  to 
enhance  the  "creativity"  of  federalism  and 
to  reverse  the  present  trend  toward  a  one- 
way system  In  which  most  of  the  Initiative 
comes  from  Washington. 

Without  getting  Into  the  details  of  ho» 
the  Appalachian  Commission  operates,  a  few 
observations  should  be  made.  The  Commle- 
slon  was  given  responsibility  to  develop  • 
strategy  which  would  help  the  region  to 
achieve  Its  full  potential.  It  was  given  slg- 
lUflcant  power  over  the  uae  of  funds  whicn 
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they  allocate  to  states  not  only  on  the  baala 
of  population  and  area  but  alao  on  the  baala 
of  need.  The  states  are  not  only  given  an 
equal  voice  with  the  federal  representative 
but  are  also  given  the  responsibility  to  pre- 
pare Investment  plana  for  their  allocated  re- 
sources for  the  approval  of  the  Commission. 
By  discussing  and  coming  to  agreement  on 
hard  policy  questions,  a  position  or  point  of 
view  Is  taken  which  often  la  neither  federal 
nor  state,  but  Joint  and  which  la  mutually 
binding. 

Congressman  Reusa  has  proposed  the  for- 
mation of  multi-state  Regional  Coordinating 
Committee  to  review,  make  recommendatlona 
on  and  transmit  the  "Modern  Governmenta 
Programs"  to  the  President  and  Congress. 
The  Committees  are  to  designate  each  state's 
program  to  qualify  It  for  "block  grants." 

Various  people  have  recommended  that  the 
President  designate  Regional  Coordinators 
or  chairmen  for  the  Federal  Executive 
Boards.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  re-establish  regional  of- 
fices to  provide  a  point  of  program  coordina- 
tion at  the  regional  level.  Others  feel  that 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning Is  the  appropriate  arm  of  the  executive 
department  to  perform  this  function.  The 
demand  for  such  coordinators  stems  from 
both  the  multitude  of  aid  programs  and  the 
complexity  and  Inconsistency  in  program  re- 
quirements and  the  project  basis  for  admln- 
iBtratlon. 

The  provision  of  broad  functional  "block 
grants"  would  reduce  these  coordination 
problems  because  federal  requirements  would 
then  be  related  to  state  development  pro- 
grams rather  than  on  the  narrow  program  or 
project  basis. 

Without  broad  function  "block  grants",  the 
problems  would  still  be  prevalent,  but  when 
the  federal  coordinator  or  co-chairman  con- 
cept is  combined  vrith  supplemental  "block 
grants"  and  with  multi-state  groupings  of 
the  Appalachian  or  Reuss  tyi>e.  the  problema 
could  be  simplified.  The  federal  co-chair- 
man or  coordinator  sitting  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  a  region  can  mutually  agree  on 
basic  policies  of  resource  allocations  and  can 
approve  not  only  a  "Modern  Governments 
I^ogram"  but  also  a  state  Investment  or  de- 
velopment program  to  serve  as  a  basia  for 
utilizing  supplemental  granta. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion would  be  to  allow  the  states  to  crea- 
tively participate  with  the  federal  repre- 
sentative on  approaches  to  the  basic  prob- 
lema of  their  region;  It  would  give  the  states 
the  "money  coordinator"  In  the  form  of  sup- 
plemental granta  to  exlatlng  programa  and 
for  Innovation  In  needed  program  areas;  it 
would  make  an  Input  into  federal  budgeting 
and  allocation  processes  by  having  state 
development  programs  as  an  indicator  of 
state  and  regional  needs;  It  would  provide  a 
basis  for  attacking  multi-state  metropolitan 
area  problems  by  having  the  states  Involved 
and  the  federal  representative  sitting  to- 
gether on  basic  decisions  related  to  resource 
allocations  affecting  that  area;  and  It  would 
help  tie  the  needs  of  substate  regions  into 
an  overall  process  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
not  only  of  the  nation  and  states  but  the 
local  areas  as  well. 


ENVIRONMENTAL     POLLUTION— A 
LEGISLATIVE  VIEW 

Mr.  BOGW3S.  Mr.  President,  members 
of  the  National  Limestone  Institute 
meeting  last  month  here  in  Washington 
heard  a  perceptive  speech  by  Donald  E. 
Nicoll,  administrative  assistant  to  Sena- 
tor Edmund  S.  Muskie,  of  Maine,  on  leg- 
islation affecting  air  and  water  pollution. 

Mr.  Nicoll  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
Mgeable  staff  men  in  Congress  on  pollu- 
non  problems  and,  In  the  interest  of 


bringing  his  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
miy  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  speech  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

envmonlcentai.    pollution a    legislative 

View 

(Remarka  by  Donald  E.  Nicoll,  Administra- 
tive Aaslstant  to  Senator  EDBcnrn)  S.  Mirs- 
KiE.  of  Maine,  to  the  National  Limestone 
Inatltute,  StaUer  Hilton  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  January  18,  1967) 

Mr.  Cbaiiman  and  Members  of  the  Inatl- 
tute— 

Pollution  la  a  people  problem,  and  because 
the  number  of  people  In  our  country  and 
around  the  world  la  increasing,  our  pollution 
problem  Is  bound  to  Increase. 

That  elemental  fact  is  the  root  of  man's 
dilemma  aa  he  attempts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  his  life.  We  have  found,  much 
to  oiu:  dismay,  that  our  afOuence  has  actually 
contributed  to  our  discomfort  rather  than 
making  our  environment  more  attractive  and 
livable.  Our  demand  for  land,  goods  and 
services — which  accelerates  every  day — in- 
evitably results  in  the  creation  of  wastes 
and  imbalances  in  nature.  These  wastes 
and  imbalances  in  turn  represent  threats  to 
man  and  his  society. 

Thla  afternoon,  I  want  to  explore  with 
you  some  of  the  conclusions  Senator  Muskie 
and  his  colleagues  have  reached  on  the 
problems  of  environmental  pollution  and 
some  of  the  projected  solutions  we  have 
offered. 

Some  observations  made  by  the  Distin- 
guished Microbiologist,  Dr.  Rene  Dubos  are 
pertinent  to  our  discussion : 

"The  solution  to  environmental  problems 
cannot  be  found  ...  in  a  return  to  an 
imaginary  arcadla  or  In  the  search  for  a 
static  Utopia.  Aa  man  continues  to  modify 
nature  and  to  create  new  civilizations,  un- 
expected dangers  will  continuously  arise. 
The  most  man  can  do  la  on  the  one  hand  to 
make  sure  that  the  environmental  changes 
that  he  brings  about  do  not  outstrip  his 
adaptive  potentlalltlee  and  furthermore,  to 
govern  bis  adaptive  responses  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  do  not  decrease  the  quali- 
tlea  of  his  life". 

Contamination  of  the  environment  Is  a 
social  problem.  Up  to  a  point  we  can  reduce 
the  problem  by  individual  action,  but  in  a 
society  as  complex  as  ours,  where  practically 
everything  we  do  to  maintain  Ufe  and  to 
produce  goods  and  services  results  in  con- 
tamination of  the  environment,  public  de- 
cisions and  public  actions  are  needed  to 
improve  the  environment. 

I  want  to  stress  the  importance  of  viewing 
the  environmental  pollution  problem  as  a 
whole.  There  Is  a  substantial  interrelation- 
ship of  air,  water,  and  soil  pollution  which 
must  be  reflected  In  public  policies. 

Today,  however,  I  shall  concentrate  on  two 
facets  of  the  problem:  Water  and  Air  Pol- 
lution. 

WATEB    POLLUTION 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 — adopted 
after  a  two  and  one-half  year  struggle — rep- 
resented one  of  the  major  steps  in  a  national 
effort  to  grapple  with  the  fact  that  water 
Is  not  an  unlimited  resource. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
our  primary  concern  was  with  repairing  past 
damage  and  slowing  the  advance  of  pollu- 
tion. Now,  we  have  turned  the  comer,  to 
focua  on  tomorrow'a  needa  aa  well  aa  today's 
crises. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  was  not  the  final 
answer  to  oiir  problem.  But  it  was  designed 
to  provide  us  with  two  Important  inatru- 
menta  for  the  establLshment  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  national  water  policy:  (1)  The 
new  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 


ministration, dlrectiy  reaponslble  to  a  cabinet 
level  secretary — now  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior— and  armed  with  a  mandate  to  con- 
alder  all  aapecta  of  water  pollution  control 
and  abatement;  and  (2)  the  Water  Quality 
Standards  Section,  designed  to  stimulate 
cooperative  Federal-State-Local  water  re- 
source planning,  and  aimed  at  Improvement 
aa  well  aa  repair  of  those  water  resources. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  Congress  did  not 
authorize  or  Intend  a  national  standard.  Ita 
objective  waa  to  establiah  a  national  policy 
of  water  quality  Improvement,  baaed  on  re- 
gional and  local  water  uae  policy  decialona 
Implemented  through  the  application  of 
scientifically  established  criteria. 

To  beef  up  Federal  participation  In  the 
Pollution  Abatement  Program  and  to  stimu- 
late our  states  and  cities,  the  Congress  last 
year  enacted  legislation  which  will  greatly 
expand  the  federal  commitment  to  water 
pollution  control. 

That  legislation,  which  received  unani- 
mous approval  by  both  Houses,  authorizes 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  $3.4  Bil- 
lion over  the  next  four  years  to  assist  munici- 
palities in  the  construction  of  needed 
sewage  treatment  facilities.  While  the 
amount  does  not  reach  the  level  of  $6  Billion 
originally  approved  by  the  Senate,  it  la  a 
beginning,  and  it  Is  a  manifestation  of  the 
complete  commitment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  water  pollution  control. 

It  is  realistic  to  assume  that  before  thla 
authorization  expires  In  1971,  more  money 
will  have  to  be  made  available  to  help  com- 
munities offset  their  sewage  treatment  costs. 

While  we  did  not  achieve  the  desired  level 
of  authorization,  a  much  more  important 
goal  waa  reached.  There  will  be  no  more 
discrimination  sigalnat  major  cities  In  the 
Construction  Grant  Program.  Under  theae 
amendments.  If  funds  are  made  available, 
every  municipality,  regardless  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  project,  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  fxill  30  percent  federal  grant.  Thla  meana 
that  the  big  cities  which  have  the  worst 
problema  will  have  an  equitable  share  of  the 
federal  water  pollution  control  dollar.  We 
anticipate  the  new  provisions  will  encourage 
more  Industrial-municipal  systems. 

The  legislation  provides  that  If  the  states 
are  willing  to  provide  30  percent  of  the 
project's  cost,  the  Federal  share  will  increase 
to  40  percent.  In  addition.  If  the  State 
agreea  to  provide  25  pescent  of  the  project'a 
cost  and  have  established  enforceable  water 
quality  standards  for  the  waters  into  which 
the  project  discharges,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  provide  50  percent  of  the  project'a 
coat. 

There  waa  no  change  In  the  provlalon  in 
existing  law  which  provides  the  incentive  of 
10  percent  of  the  federal  grant  in  thoee 
metropolitan  areas  practicing  regional  plan- 
ning. Thla  means  that  in  such  cases  the 
total  Federal-State  share  will  rise  to  80 
percent. 

The  legislation  accomplished  a  number  of 
other  desirable  goals  which  I  would  like  to 
summarize. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  authorized 
to  carry  out  a  study  of  the  Nation'a  estuarine 
areas:  $3  million  la  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  requires  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 
costs  of  pollution  control,  including  indus- 
trial waste  treatment. 

The  Act  provides  for  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lema of  water  pollution  cauaed  by  recrea- 
tional water  craft  and  a  study  of  incentives 
to  assist  Industry  in  controlling  pollution. 
A  $305  million,  3  year  authorization  for 
demonstration  of  Industrial  waste  treatment 
methods,  advanced  waste  treatment.  Joint 
municipal-Industrial  treatment,  and  other 
pollution  control  techniques  waa  autborlssed. 

Finally,  the  Act  provides  for  several  modi- 
fications of  the  enforcement  procedtire.  For 
the  first  time,  the  Chairman  of  a  conference 
may  provide  alleged  pollutora  and  persona 
affected  by  pollution  an  opportunity  to  make 
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a  statement  to  the  conference.  Second,  a 
majority  of  the  conferees  may  request  the 
secretary  to  require  reports  based  on  existing 
data  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  dis- 
cbarges from  alleged  polluters.  The  hearing 
stage  of  the  enforcement  proceeding  Is  also 
expanded  to  Include  an  opportunity  for  al- 
leged poUutors  and  persons  affected  by  that 
pollution  to  appear.  In  connection  with  any 
hearing,  the  Secretary  may  require  reports 
similar  to  those  required  at  the  conference 
stage. 

The  Act  extends  pollution  enforcement  au- 
thority to  cover  international  pollution  and 
Improves  enforcement  authority  as  It  relates 
to  oil  and  other  waste  discharges  from 
vessels. 

The  second  part  of  the  Act  relates  to  the 
President's  request  for  a  river  basin  program. 
Congress  agreed  that  the  basic  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  President's  proposal  could  be 
carried  out  by  using  the  Water  Quality 
Standards  Program  as  the  foundation  of  pol- 
lution control  and  abatement  planning.  In 
addition,  the  new  Act  authorizes  states  in  a 
basin  to  Join  together  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  for  pollution  control  and  provides 
for  Federal  matching  grants  to  support 
river  basin  planning. 

The  Subcommittee  Is  convinced  that  no 
one  river  basin  system  will  work  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Therefore.  It  has  encour- 
aged an  experimental,  pragmatic  approach 
to  the  problem. 

There  are  two  areas  of  continuing  con- 
cern for  the  Subcommittee  in  connection 
with  the  Program. 

The  first  is  the  coordination  of  the  Pro- 
gram, through  a  simplification  of  the  various 
Federal  Orant-ln-Ald  Programs  and  more 
effective  planning  and  coordination  at  the 
Btat«  and  local  level. 

Such  coordination  should  be  geared  to  re- 
acnure  rather  than  Jurisdictional  boundaries. 
It  will  also  involve  more  effective  zoning, 
land  use.  and  highway  construction  planning 
In  the  context  of  envlrormiental  pollution. 

The  second  concern  is  with  financial  In- 
centives and  their  relationship  to  effective 
and  efficient  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  latter  problem  is  the  more  difficult, 
since  It  Involvea  the  relationship  of  the  tech- 
nology of  In-procesa  treatment,  the  relative 
merits  of  enforcement  versus  effluent  fees  or 
other  "disincentives"  and  the  amount  and 
kind  of  public  contributions  considered  de- 
sirable for  private  enterprise. 

Present  policies  tend  to  reduce  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  tax  Incentives.  There  is  a 
growing  interest  in  public  ownership  and 
management  of  all  wsiste  treatment  plants — 
that  is,  treatment  plants  concerned  with 
municipal  waste  and  end-of-proceas  treat- 
ment of  indxistrial  wastes — coupled  with  In- 
centives for  in-process  changes  to  reduce 
pollution  loads  in  the  treatment  systems. 

On  these  points,  we  hope  there  will  be  ex- 
tensive discussion  and  debate,  for  the  Issue 
is  no  longer  whether  we  should  control  and 
abate  pollution,  but  bow. 


Aix  pou.TrnoN 

We  have  the  same  relationship  to  air  that 
a  fish  has  to  water.  A  fish  In  a  stream  can- 
not avoid  the  pollution  in  that  stream — al- 
though we  may.  By  the  same  token — unless 
we  want  to  wear  gas  masks — we  cannot  avoid 
the  air  around  us. 

The  next  time  you  fly  along  the  Eastern 
Seaboard,  or  over  any  large  metropolitan  area, 
notice  the  brown  "smaze"  wlilcb  lies  below 
you.  Then  remember  that  when  you  land  you 
will  have  to  breathe  that  contaminated  air. 

It  Is,  quite  simply,  a  case  of  survival. 
Whether  we  are  hit  by  disastrous  smogs  or 
not,  we  are  exposed  day  after  day  to  the 
Insidious  threats  of  air  pollution.  We  can- 
not escape  them,  and  the  Increasing  weight 
of  medical  evidence  demonstrates  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  the  air  we  breathe. 

Air  pollution  controls  costs  money — but  so 
does  air  pollution. 


Air  pollution  control  may  cost  Jobs — but  so 
does  air  pollution. 

Air  pollution  control  may  disrupt  certain 
industries — but  air  pollution  disrupts  and 
destroys  lives. 

More  and  more  Americans  are  willing  to 
pay  the  cost  of  controlllBg  pollution  rather 
than  suffering  the  penalty  of  inaction. 

We  must  decide  how  best  to  pay  the  cost 
of  control  and  how  best  to  organize  our  ef- 
forts. And  those  decisions  will  depend  on 
how  we  define  our  goals. 

To  date,  we  have  set  limited  goals  for  our- 
selves. We  have  focussed  on  individual  pol- 
lutants, their  weight.  theJr  amount,  and  their 
Immediate  and  observable  effect.  We  have 
considered  specific  emission  standards  to 
control  Individual  sources  of  contamination. 
We  have  passed  ordinances  to  reduce  smoke; 
we  have  planned  limitations  on  sulfur  con- 
tent in  fuels  used  in  certain  cities;  we  have 
taken  abatement  action  against  specific  pol- 
luters. 

These  were  necessary  first  steps,  but  they 
are  not  adequate  for  an  effective  campaign 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  air. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  we  should  direct 
our  attention  to  a  concept  of  air  qiiallty. 
We  need  to  set  a  national  clean  air  goal  which 
says  that — within  oiu-  control— no  emissions 
Will  be  permitted  which  cause  the  quality  of 
the  air  to  deteriorate  below  acceptable  health 
standards. 

We  can  no  longer  limit  our  efforts  by  try- 
ing simply  to  set  emission  standards  on  a 
plant  by  plant  basis,  Hoping  that  the  net 
result  will  be  reduced  aJr  pollution. 

This  will  require  a  i«orientation  of  our 
efforts.  One  of  the  shortcomings  of  our  air 
pollution  control  program  to  date  has  l>een 
our  failure  to  move  ahead  on  the  develop- 
ment of  ambient  air  quality  criteria. 

Such  criteria  need  to  go  beyond  questions 
of  clinical  injury  or  gross  insults  from  spe- 
cific pollutants.  They  tteed  to  Include  con- 
siderations of  subtle,  long-term  effects  of 
pollutants  on  our  health  and  well-being. 

Dr.  Dubos  has  defloed  health  as  "the 
extent  to  which  the  Infllvldual  and  the  so- 
cial body  maintain  in  readiness  the  re- 
sources to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  future." 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  enough  to  consider 
pollution  which  may  pot  us  In  the  hospital 
today.  We  need  to  prevent  pollution  which 
may  reduce  our  ability  to  resist  disease  or 
Injurv  tomorrow. 

Today's  pollution  control  philosophy  does 
not  meet  that  test.  I  recognize,  of  course, 
that  the  criteria  I  h»ve  suggested  would 
meet  the  test  but  would  be  difficult  to 
achieve. 

However,  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  right  of  the  American  people 
to  breathe  without  concern  for  the  effect  of 
each  breath  on  their  Ufe-span.  But,  If  we 
continue  today's  type  of  attack  on  pollu- 
tion, I  do  not  think  that  we  can  expect  to 
slow  down  air  pollution,  much  less  to  clean 
up  air. 

As  an  example  of  this,  it  Is  well  accepted 
that — necessary  as  they  are  to  halt  the  rise 
in  automotive  pollution — the  standards  for 
automobile  emissions  to  go  in  effect  na- 
tionally in  1968  will  not  effectively  reduce 
automotive  air  pollutlcn  below  its  present 
levels  because  of  the  rapid  expansion  In  the 
number  of  automobile*  on  American  roads. 
The  Federal  Government  Is  the  logical  en- 
tity to  develop  the  criteria,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  public  and  private  groups.  Those 
criteria  must  take  into  account  health,  es- 
thetics, conservation  of  natural  resources 
and  the  protection  ol  public  and  private 
property.  The  criteria  must  be  modified, 
as  our  knowledge  exptnds.  to  provide  add- 
ed protection  against  unforeseen  pollution 
hazards.  The  ultimate  goal  should  be  to 
approach  a  level  at  which  man  will  have  to 
cope  with  little  more  than  the  "natiiral 
background  level"  of  pollution. 

But  setting  criteria  will  not  be  enough. 
They  must  be  applied  effectively,  and  im- 


plemented   through    the    enforcement    of 
emission  standards. 

This  problem  is  not  unlike  the  one  we 
have  faced  In  water  pollution.  In  that  In- 
stance we  have  established  a  policy  of  set- 
ting standards  on  river  basins  or  water, 
sheds.  In  the  case  of  air  pollution,  we 
need  to  apply  air  quality  standards  In  me- 
teorological airsheds.  The  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee urged  such  an  approach  in  Its  1964 
report  "Steps  Toward  Clean  Air".  This  year 
President  Johnson  has  made  this  part  of 
his  legislative  program. 

Community  or  state  Jurisdictions  bear 
little  or  no  relationship  to  the  geographic 
spread  of  air  pollution.  Metropolitan  areas 
are  not  consistent  with  meteorological  areas. 
The  old  institutional  arrangements  for  air 
pollution  control  are  not  really  adequate  to 
the  task. 

In  most  cases  air  pollution  problems  in- 
volve more  than  one  state.  Therefore,  in- 
stitutions capable  of  operating  effectively 
across  state  lines  must  be  developed.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963 
was  designed  to  encourage  State,  regional 
and  local  programs  to  control  and  abate  pol- 
lution, while  spelling  out  the  authority  of 
the  National  Government  to  step  into  inter- 
state situations  with  effective  enforcement 
authority. 
This  approach  was  taken  because: 

(1)  The  Congress  wished  to  help  preserve 
the  federal  system  by  supporting  effective, 
viable  action  at  all  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment; and 

(2)  The  Congress  recognized  that  the  task 
of  Implementing  and  enforcing  the  clean 
air  program  was  so  enormous  that  It  would 
be  helpful  to  have  effective  agencies  at  the 
state  and  local  level  to  get  the  Job  done 
more  quickly  and  thoroughly. 

The  real  answer  must  come  from  State 
and  local  governments  who  must  subordi- 
nate their  own  prerogatives  in  the  interest 
of  Improving  the  quality  of  their  environ- 
ment. 

There  will  be  a  temptation  In  some  areu 
to  let  narrow  economic  Interests  prevail- 
to  steal  Industries  from  areas  of  vigorous 
air  quality  control,  to  go  easy  on  existing 
plants,  whatever  the  impact  on  the  public 
health  or  welfare,  to  avoid  short-term  eco- 
nomic problems. 

But  If  the  Stete  and  local  governments 
take  this  short-sighted  view,  if  they  fail  to 
establish  and  implement  effective  regional 
programs,  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
no  alternative  to  enforcement  action  under 
the  Interstate  Abatement  Authority  pro- 
vided in  the  Clean  Air  Act. 


CONCLUSION 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  pollution  pro- 
gram la  unaware  of  the  substantial  cosU 
of  pollution  control  or  the  technological 
obstacles  which  still  hamper  effective  con- 
trol in  some  instances.  By  the  same  token, 
we  recognize  that  there  are  costs  in  the 
failure  to  control  which  may  affect  the 
long-term  economic  vitality  of  an  area  or 
the  Nation. 

And  the  American  people  are  aware  of  this 
fact.  The  recent  Harris  Poll  confirms  the 
Impression  Senator  Mxtskie's  Subccnunlttee 
has  gained  over  the  past  few  years  that  rank 
and  file  citizens  are  aware  of  pollution,  they 
resent  It,  and  they  want  something  done 
about  it.  , 

There  is,  on  the  Issue  of  pollution  control 
and  abatement,  a  "revolution  of  rising  expec- 
tations." Citizens  are  no  longer  willing  to 
accept  the  cliche  that  gross  pollution  or 
insidious  threats  to  health  are  part  of  the 
price  they  must  pay  for  "progress." 

This  is  a  fact  which  public  ofBclals  and 
business  leaders  must  reckon  with.  If  we  do 
not  make  meaningful  progress  toward  the 
improvement  of  environmental  quality,  pub- 
lic demands  may  impose  on  you  and  other 
industries  more  than  you  had  bargained  for. 

All  of  us— Industrial  or  business  repre- 
sentatives, public  officials,  civic  leaders,  and 
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the  general  public — need  to  move  rapidly  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  aside  the  con- 
cept of  pollution  control  as  an  adversary 
proceeding.  All  of  us,  whether  we  are  plant 
managers  or  workers,  corporate  officers  or 
public  officials,  stockholders  or  consumers, 
engineers  or  conservationists,  must  use  water 
and  breathe  the  air.  All  of  us,  in  one  way  or 
another,  pollute  those  resources. 

If  we  truly  believe  in  the  objectives  of  a 
democratic  society  and  its  emphasis  on  the 
worth  of  the  individual  and  the  right  of 
every  man  to  achieve  his  potential,  we  will 
assume  our  individual  and  collective  respon- 
sibilities to  reduce  the  threat  of  pollution. 


PARK  CITY,  UTAH 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  brief  visit  to  my  home 
State.  On  the  airplane,  I  happened  to 
pick  up  an  airline  publication  which  ex- 
tolled the  wonders  of  what  is  quickly 
becoming  one  of  the  Nation's  most  In- 
teresting and  popular  ski  resorts. 

The  publication,  in  well- written  text 
and  with  beautiful  color  pictures,  de- 
scribed the  development  of  Park  City's 
Treasure  Mountains  resort  only  30  min- 
utes from  Salt  Lake  City.  Students  of 
the  early  history  of  the  West  will  re- 
call that  Park  City  was  once  the  center 
of  a  tremendous  mining  boom.  Silver  was 
discovered  in  Park  City  by  soldiers  imder 
the  command  of  Col.  Patrick  E.  Conner, 
who  had  been  assigned  to  Port  Douglas 
in  Salt  Lake  City  In  the  1860's  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  mail  routes  which 
passed  through  Utah  Territory, 

Following  the  discovery  of  silver,  min- 
ing operations  began  which  produced  a 
half  billion  dollars  in  precious  metals, 
lead,  and  zinc. 

Today,  with  the  help  of  an  Area  Re- 
development Administration  loan  by  the 
Federal  Government,  this  historic  min- 
ing community  has  been  transformed 
from  a  dying  mining  camp,  which  is  all 
too  familiar  in  the  West,  to  a  four-seasons 
outdoor  recreation  area. 

The  foresight  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  approving  a  sizable  loan  for 
the  recreation  development  will  pay 
handsome  rewards.  Much  of  Utah's  in- 
dustrial growth  will  come  from  the  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  our  many 
recreation  opportunities.  By  friendly  co- 
operation with  capable  Federal  agencies, 
we  can  grow  together  to  develop  strong, 
stable  economies  in  areas  which  were 
at  one  time  wholly  dependent  on  min- 
ing enterprises  which  declined  as  min- 
erals ran  out. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Senators  may 
read  the  unique  story  of  Park  City,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Malnliner  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

In  less  than  an  hour  from  step-down  at 
Salt  Lake  City's  municipal  airport  you  can 
be  skiing  at  Park  City.  Utah's  high-spirited 
newcomer  to  the  "Greatest  Snow  on  Earth." 
Few  other  ski  areas  are  as  close  to  major 
airports.  Park  City,  cradled  in  the  tower- 
ing Wasatch  Mountains  27  miles  east  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  is  an  authentic  western  mining 
town  Just  four  years  away  from  escaping  a 
long  line  of  ghost  towns. 

It  is  becoming  one  of  America's  most 
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charming  famUy  ski  resorts  with  good  ac- 
commodations, a  broad  selection  of  food 
from  simple  sandwiches  to  gourmet  delights, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  recreational  activities. 
And  all  priced  for  famUy  fun. 

Prom  mid-November  to  May  more  than  23 
miles  of  carefully  groomed  and  expertly 
maintained  trails  await  you  and  your  family 
at  Treasure  Mountains,  Park  City's  $2'/2 
million  ski  resort.  Some  of  the  unlimited 
runs  for  beginners.  Intermediate  and  expert 
skiers  are  the  longest  in  America.  And  don't 
worry,  each  is  clearly  marked  as  to  degree 
of  difficulty.  The  names  of  the  runs  echo  to 
the  sound  of  mining  days  past — Claim  Jump- 
er, Bonanza,  Miners  Mile,  SUver  Queen.  Lost 
Prospector,  Pat  Day,  The  Drift,  Double  Jack 
and  Single  Jack  to  name  a  few. 

And  what  if  you  are  looking  for  that  some- 
thing to  tell  the  folks  about  back  home? 
Then,  you'll  thrill  to  the  longest  gondola 
tramway  ride  in  America.  The  brightly 
painted  4-passenger  "bubbles"  lift  you  nearly 
2'^  miles  in  about  22  minutes  to  the  Summit 
House  at  an  altitude  of  9,400  feet  where 
Utah's  famous  powder  snow  comes  early  and 
stays  late. 

Or  possibly  it  will  l>e  a  ride  on  the  most 
unique  ski  lift  in  the  world — America's  first 
and  only  underground  ski  lift.  That's  right 
It's  a  train  ride  that  takes  you  nearly  three 
miles  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain  through 
historic  Splro  Mine  Tunnel.  Youll  load  your 
skis  on  the  electric-powered  little  mining 
train  and  climb  aboard  one  of  four  fully-pro- 
tected cars  and  for  the  next  20  minutes  find 
yourself  in  an  authentic  tunnel  formerly  used 
to  bring  ore  out  from  the  rich  veins.  Three 
miles  deep  in  the  mountain  you  step  inside 
a  four-level  mine  cage  and  are  hoisted  up  the 
Thaynes  Shaft  for  1,770  feet  to  the  surface 
and  the  Thaynes  double  chalrlift  that  carries 
you  to  the  Summit  House.  Thaynes  Is  only 
one  of  two  double  chairllfts  that  have  a  total 
capacity  of  1,800  skiers  per  hotir.  The  other, 
the  Prospector.  Is  the  longest  in  Utah. 

Park  City  sprang  to  life  In  1869  when  a  trio 
of  soldiers  from  Col.  Patrick  E.  Conner's  com- 
pany struck  silver  In  the  area.  Col.  Conner 
and  his  federal  troopers  had  been  ordered 
West  to  guard  the  overland  mail  route  from 
Indian  attack  and  "to  keep  an  eye  on  Brig- 
ham,"  Brigham  being  Brigham  Young,  the 
dynamic  and  unpredictable  leader  of  the 
Mormons  who  had  settled  the  area  twenty 
years  before.  However,  Conner's  troops 
found  duty  dull  at  Camp  Douglas  near  Salt 
Lake  City.  They  occupied  their  time  pros- 
pecting  m   the   surrounding  mountains. 

Park  City  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  world's  richest  mining  areas.  It  has  given 
up  more  than  a  half  billion  dollars  in  pre- 
cious silver,  gold,  copper,  zinc  and  lead.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century  more  than  30  mines 
were  producing  in  Park  City.  Today,  for 
practical  purposes,  there  is  one. 

Down  through  the  years  hardflsted  miners, 
shrewd  gamblers,  daring  gunmen  and  the 
town's  "soiled  doves"  always  outlasted  the 
many  vigorous  reform  movements  that  pe- 
riodically fanned  the  righteous  wrath  of  many 
citizens.  Park  City  was  a  wild  community. 
The  turbiUent  mining  town  took  most  things 
In  Its  stride  including  the  great  John  L. 
Sullivan.  The  famous  heavyweight  made  an 
appearance  at  a  local  playhouse.  The  com- 
ment was  that  "he  made  a  better  fighter 
than  an  actor."  Park  City  today  radiates 
much  of  the  charm  and  appeal  of  those 
raucous  years. 

At  night  two  old-fashioned  "mellerdramas" 
capture  the  crowds  at  the  Silver  Wheel  The- 
ater and  the  Barbary  Coast  Opera  House, 
where  such  favorites  as  "The  Drunkard"  still 
pack  them  in.  You  might  find  the  action 
at  the  bars  along  Main  Street,  notably  the 
Silver  Palace.  Gold  Diggers  Bar.  Swedes  Al- 
ley. Murphy's  "Alamo"  or  The  Bucket. 

The  ladies  love  the  antique  shops  and  art 
galleries,  and  the  kids  like  to  visit  the  his- 
toric old  Jallhouse  where  outlaws  were  held. 


A  night  of  "tubing"  vmder  the  lights  at  Snow 
Park  in  nearby  Deer  Valley  may  be  what  the 
family  is  looking  for.  Even  after  a  full  day 
of  skiing,  skittln'  the  slopes  in  tire  tubes  at 
Otto  Carpenter's  place  can  be  different.  Or 
possibly  a  horse-drawn  sleigh  ride  from  the 
Barter  H.  Ranch  under  the  winter  sky. 

If  you're  lucky  you  may  be  in  Park  City 
in  late  January  and  February  when  the  cut- 
ter and  dog  sled  races  are  run  at  PUnder's 
Ranch  north  of  town.  And  speaking  of  luck, 
you  might  run  into  a  growing  number  of 
notables  who  are  visiting  the  town,  such  as 
Jose  Ferrer  and  his  children,  LoweU  Thomas, 
Hugh  O'Brien,  Lynda  Bird  Johnson,  Jack 
Palance,  Robert  Preston  and  Laralne  Day. 
AU  these  have  savored  the  atmosphere  of 
Park  City. 

But  neither  fame  nor  fortune  are  require- 
ments for  enjoying  a  stay  In  the  old  mining 
town.  Even  luxury  lodges  like  Treasure 
Mountains  Inn  have  low  family  rates  and 
there  are  plenty  of  smaller  hotels.  In  a 
town  that  hasn't  forgotten  its  working  past, 
you  don't  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  money. 

Pour  years  ago  Park  City  was  approaching 
ghost  town  status.  It  was  a  town  whose 
life  and  wealth  had  flowed  through  veins  ot 
precious  ore  deep  beneath  the  surface.  To- 
day the  town  has  a  new  lease  on  life  and 
those  same  mountains  that  contributed  so 
heavily  to  its  economic  health  are  once  again 
being  utiUzed.  Only  now  the  wealth  is  com- 
ing from  above  ground. 


ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    HOLLAND 
BEFORE  UNITED  FRUIT  &  VEGE- 
TABLE ASSOCIATION 
Mr.  MURPHY.     Mr.  President,   this 
morning  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing 
at  the  convention  of  the  United  Pniit 
&  Vegetable  Association,   following  my 
good    friend    the    distinguished    senior 
Senator  from  Florida,  Spessard  Holland. 
Senator  Holland's  remarks  on  this  oc- 
casion were,  as  always,  thought  provok- 
ing and  informative.     They  show  well 
why  he  is  rightly  considered  a  champion 
of  the  great  agricultiure  industry,  not 
only  in  his  home  State  of  Florida,  but 
indeed  across  our  entire  country '  and 
certainly  in  my  own  Slate  of  California. 
BeUeving  ajs  I  do  that  Senators  and 
many  other  citizens  would  benefit  from 
reading  Senator  Holland's  speech,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addkess   of   U.S.   Senatob  Spessasd  L.   Hol- 
land,  Democrat,   op  FLoaroA,   Before  63d 
ANNtTAL  Convention  of  the  United  Fruit 
&    Vegetable    Association    in    Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  Wednesday,  Pebhuart  1,  1867 
President  McCabe,  members  of  the  United 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association,  It  la  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  a  guest  speaker  at  this  your  63rd 
annual  convention.    To  be  here,  I  have  bro- 
ken a  long-standing  rule  that  my  wife.  Mary, 
and  I  have,  to  decline  breakfast  Invitations. 
But  I  have  a  longtime  Interest  in  agriculture 
as  Indicated  by  my  committee  assignments 
as  second  ranking  member  of  the  Agricul- 
ture   Legislative    Committee    and    chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Appro- 
priations, and  I  also  know  that  your  orga- 
nization   Is    a    highly    Important    one    to 
agriculture  and  is  an  excellent  forum  before 
which  I  can  express  my  views  on  some  of 
the  many  current  problems  of  agriculture. 
It  is  also  a  pleasure  for  me,  coming  from 
the  Sunshine  State  of  Florida,  as  does  your 
President,  to  appear  on  the  same  program 
with  my  good  friend,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
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the  Golden  State  of  CaUfomla,  the  Honorable 
OxoRCx  Mtjkpht,  who  has  been  In  recent 
years  In  the  forefront  of  many  of  the  battles 
we  have  waged  in  the  Congress  In  behalf  of 
Agrlcultvire.  I  know  of  no  one  In  the  Con- 
gress who  more  strongly  supports  the  agri- 
cultural Interests  of  his  State  and  the  Nation 
than  does  Senator  Mtjbpht.  And  so  I  am 
glad  to  be  here,  with  you  and  with  him. 

I  am  becoming  Increasingly  more  con- 
cerned over  proposed  moves,  some  by  the 
President,  many  by  Members  of  Congress, 
which  would  adversely  affect  Agriculture. 

The  new  proposal,  as  outlined  In  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message,  to  merge 
the  Department  of  Labor  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  into  a  single  Cabinet 
agency,  to  me  would  be  most  hurtful  to  agri- 
cultural Interests.  I  was  most  concerned 
when  I  noted  In  a  recent  dispatch  In  the 
Washington  Post  (January  19)  that  when 
Secretary  Connor  recently  resigned  as  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  It  was  reported — "White 
House  sources  made  It  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent hopes  Congress  will  approve  his  pro- 
posal, made  last  week  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  address,  for  a  merger  of  the  Conmierce 
and  Labor  Departments  and  that  he  will  not 


to  watch  cloeely  all  proposed  legislation  af- 
fecting you. 

Now  let  me  comment  with  a  word  or  two 
about  the  budget  submitted  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  It  relates  to  agriculture.  The 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1968  for  ap- 
propriations, exclusive  of  forest  service,  totals 
$5,006,361,400,  as  comparad  to  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1967  of  $7,009,167,460,  a  net 
decrease  of  $2,002,806,050. 

While  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  In  detail  the  budget  as  presented, 
I  already  know  of  several  areas  that  should 
be  examined  most  critically.  One  Is  the 
proposal  to  expand  the  use  of  section  32 
funds  for  activities  other  than  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  surpluses  for  which  the  funds  were 
intended.  The  budget  proposes  to  divert 
about  $300  million  from  this  fund  to  the 
food  stamp  program  and  the  special  school 
milk  program.  The  section  32  legislation 
provides  that  30  percent  of  all  customs  re- 
ceipts be  directly  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  lend- 
ing assistance  principally  to  perishable  com- 
modities which  have  no  price  supports  and 
have  tmmanageable  surpluses.  These  funds 
have  proved  particularly  effective  In  helping 
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tary  of  the  new  Department  of  Labor  and 
Ckjmmerce?  Let  us  hope  not — for  to  have  Mr. 
Wirtz  responsible  for  both  commerce  and 
labor,  or  in  my  terms — for  both  management 
and  labor,  would  be  disastrous.  I  shall  op- 
pose such  a  plan  vigorously. 

If  you  followed  the  Senate  action  on  the 
farm  bill  in  1965,  you  know  that  during  the 
debate  I  strongly  supported  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  in  committee  and  which  was 
adopted  by  the  committee,  to  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  farm  labor  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  I  was  attempting,  by 
my  amendment  to  place  responsibility  lor 
agricultural  labor  In  the  Department  fa- 
miliar with  agricvQture  and  take  responsi- 
bility away  from  a  department — purely  sta- 
tistical— Insofar  as  agricultural  labor  is  con- 
cerned. This  amendment  was  defeated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  after  a  tie  vote  of  45 
to  46,  by  the  Vice  President  casting  his  dis- 
senting vote  to  break  the  tie.  This  indi- 
cated, of  course,  that  the  administration  it- 
self assumed  responsibility  for  Mr.  Wlrtz's 
unfriendly  actions,  which  was  not  an  en- 
couraging sign. 

There  are  other  hurtful  proposals  that  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress  recently 
and  I  may  as  well  mention  two  of  them  to 
you  now. 

There  Is  a  proposal,  S.  8,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  it  appli- 
cable to  agricultural  labor — to  provide  for 
collective  bargaining.  This  type  of  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  before  without  suc- 
cess, and  I  will  certainly  vigorously  oppose 
its  passage  again  should  It  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  It  would  not  be  helpftU  to  farm 
people  to  have  NLRB  handling  farm  labor 
problems. 

Another  proposal,  S.  195.  would  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  council  to  be  known 
as  the  "Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  La- 
bor." It  Is  not  hard  to  Imagine  that  such 
a  council  would  be  filled  with  Impractical 
reformers  and  troublemakers.  Agriculture 
Is  now  already  overburdened  with  such  non- 
productive types  of  Etctivities  and  I  do  not 
see  any  necessity  whatsoever  for  the  contln* 
ued  enlargement  of  governmental  manage- 
ment in  the  agriculture  field.  Therefore, 
I  shall  also  strongly  oppose  such  a  move. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  several  measures 
that  could  have  such  a  htirtful  effect  on  the 
grower,  farmer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  broker 
and  merchandiser  that  I  believe  your  organi- 
zation will  want  to  oppose  these,  and  in  fact 


a  period  of  9  years  subsidy  was  provided  to 
permit  the  exportation  of  23  million  boxes 
of  fresh  oranges  and  grapefruit  and  4  million 
gallons  of  citrus  Juice  concentrate.  Export 
programs  were  also  conducted  for  raisins, 
prunes,  apples  and  other  fruit  products  dur- 
ing this  period.  In  the  Intervening  years 
purchase  programs  for  domestic  use  have 
been  effectively  conducted  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  fruit  and  vegetable  products.  These 
Include  canned  grapefruit,  concentrated 
orange  Juice,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  raisins, 
prunes,  onions,  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  ap- 
ples and  cranberries.  Not  only  have  pro- 
ducers benefited  from  these  programs,  but 
school  children  and  netdy  persons  have  en- 
Joyed  more  nutritious  meals. 

A  very  recent  classical  example  of  the 
value  of  section  32  resources  being  readily 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcult\u:e 
was  his  announcement  of  Intention  to  pur- 
chase a  significant  quantity  of  concentrated 
orange  Juice  to  help  stabilize  orange  prices 
this  winter.  Bids  for  tfliese  purchases  came 
In  last  week.  Orange  producers  need  help— 
they  will  get  it — and  our  Nation's  school 
children  will  enjoy  a  more  nutritious  diet  as 
a  result. 

In  the  last  decade  $1.6  billion  of  section 
32  funds  have  been  \i6ed  by  the  Secretary 
to  aid  in  the  removal  of  surplus  commodities. 
In  each  of  these  years  the  fruits  and  vege- 
table Industry  has  beaeflted  through  their 
use.  1  am  and  have  been  through  the  years 
a  strong  defender  of  section  33  funds  as  an 
essential  tool  In  the  department's  efforts  to 
stabilize  Income  to  producers  of  hazardous 
and  perishable  crops.  Particularly  fnilts 
and  vegetables.  I  thiak  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  allow  300  million  dollars  to  be 
diverted  from  this  fund  to  such  social  ob- 
jectives as  the  food  stamp  and  school  milk 
programs. 

Secondly,  a  most  significant  reduction  In 
the  fiscal  year  1968  budget  estimate  is  the 
failure  to  request  funds  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  clean  up  the  unre- 
imbursed loss  of  fiscal  1961  for  CCC  in  the 
amount  of  $1,067,000,000,  and,  tvutbesr,  to 
reimburse  it  for  the  full  losses  that  occurred 
in  fiscal  1966  of  |2,0t4,856,380  as  required 
by  law.  The  budget  only  requests  reim- 
bursement appropriations  of  $1,400,000,000, 
or  a  reduction  of  $2,155,855,000  xuider  the 
current  fiscal  year.  "To  me,  this  is  an  at- 
tempt by  the  budget  bureau  to  play  a  "shell 


gEime"  by  not,  in  its  budget,  presenting  a 
true  picture  of  the  cost  of  the  CCC  program 
to  the  Congress  and  the  people.  Further, 
the  restoration  to  the  capital  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  deficit  is  a  paper  transaction,  it 
will  not  expend  money,  but  it  will  obey  the 
law. 

I  feel  it  Is  only  fair  at  this  time  to  com- 
ment that  there  are  some  favorable  items 
In  the  budget.  For  Instance,  whereas  last 
year  the  budget  recommended  serious  cuts 
crippling  the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
the  Federal -State  research  program  and  the 
AgrlcTilture  Extension  Service,  which  cute, 
Incidentally,  were  restored  by  the  Congress, 
this  year's  budget  provides  much  more  ade- 
quately for  these  three  vital  activities. 

We  all  know  of  another  problem  we  are 
confronted  with  in  regard  to  the  agriculture 
Industry.  In  an  effort  to  obtain  some  relief, 
I  Introduced  S.J.  Res.  13,  which,  if  passed, 
would  require  the  removal  of  certain  agricul- 
tural products  from  negotiation  of  tariff  re- 
ductions under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962 — during  the  so-called  Kennedy  round 
of  negotiation  at  Geneva. 

Growers  and  consumers  and  all  other  agrl- 
cultiural  Interests  In  my  State  of  Florida  and 
throughout  the  Nation  have  a  vital  stake  In 
these  International  trade  discussions.  Labor 
shortages.  Increasingly  higher  labor  turn- 
over and  costs,  and  other  rising  production 
costs  which  have  plagued  our  fruit  and  vege- 
table producers  In  recent  years  have  stimu- 
lated the  Importation  of  these  products  from 
outside  the  United  States.  They  have  also 
resulted  in  increased  acreage  being  devoted 
to  these  crops  In  the  Bahamas  and  other 
Caribbean  Islands,  Mexico,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  the  consumers  have  paid  more  for 
citrus  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  than 
they  should.  I  believe  that  need  for  affirma- 
tive action  on  my  resolution  Is  evident  when 
It  Is  realized  that  the  tariff  on  fruits  and 
vegetables  under  the  Kennedy  round  might 
be  reduced  a  full  50  percent  across  the  board, 
with  a  bare  minimum  of  exceptions. 

We  hear  many  criticisms  these  days  con- 
cerning food  prices,  and  necessarily  so.  when 
you  consider  that  the  food  bill  in  the  United 
States  amounts  to  some  $92  billion  annually. 
But  let's  take  a  look  at  the  facts.  On  the 
whole  the  food  Industry  is  doing  a  splendid 
Job.  America  Is  the  best  fed  nation  on  earth 
and  yet  only  a  modest  fraction  of  our  in- 
come Is  spent  for  food.  The  fruit  and  vege- 
table Industry  should  be  proud  of  the  Joh 
they  do  in  feeding  our  people  and  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

When  we  si>eak  of  fruits  and  vegetable* 
I  believe  it  significant  to  point  out  that 
nearly  25  percent  of  retail  grocery  store  sales 
of  food  are  accounted  for  by  fresh  and  proc 
essed  fruits  and  vegetables.  Each  person  In 
the  United  States,  on  the  average,  consume* 
about  500  pounds  of  fruits  and  vegetableg 
each  year. 

Recent  data  Indicates  that  the  U.S.  farmer 
Obtains  a  modest  41%  of  the  consumer  dol- 
lar and  that  the  farm-to-retall  spread 
amounted  to  59% .  For  fruits  and  vegetables 
the  farmer  received  27%.  while  the  remain- 
ing 73%  of  the  consiimers  fruit  and  vege- 
table dollar  covered  all  marketing  and  proc- 
essing costs,  which  reflects  the  high  amount 
of  processing,  packaging,  refrigeration,  spe- 
cial handling  and  skiUs  required  in  the 
marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Production  methods  have  changed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  Increasing  population 
and  urbanization.  Farmers  have  becoms 
fewer  and  more  specialized— as  an  example. 
a  fraction  of  one  percent  of  our  farms  pro* 
duoe  between  30  and  60  percent  of  our  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Modern  equipment,  mech- 
anization—research and  know-how,  have  en- 
abled the  fanner  to  double  the  output  p« 
man-hour  in  a  little  over  ten  years.  ThU 
has  resulted  In  more  food  production  on 
fewer  acres  with  less  labor  each  year.  Ana 
the  phenomenal  abundance  of  foodstuffs  bu 
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meant  that  the  average  American  family  to- 
day spends  about  18%  of  its  spendable  in- 
come for  food — ^less  than  ever  before,  and 
far  less  than  In  any  other  nation  in  the 
world. 

We've  had  a  yield  explosion  in  fniits  and 
vegetables  In  the  UJ3.  resulting  from  many 
causes.  New  varieties,  better  cultural  meth- 
ods, and  increased  use  of  fertilizer  and 
chemicals — such  as  insecticides,  fungicides, 
and  herbicides — are  but  some  of  the  factors 
Influencing  yields. 

The  increasing  concentration  of  popula- 
tion In  urban  centers  has  changed  the  mar- 
keting situation  substantially  from  that 
which  prevailed  early  In  the  history  of  our 
country.  Then,  it  was  the  usual  and  com- 
mon thing  for  the  producer  to  deal  directly 
with  the  consumer.  Now,  of  course,  this  is 
the  exception.  The  marketing  system  now 
includes  many  services. 

The  market  Itself  is  a  changmg  market. 
Our  ways  of  doing  business  are  changing. 
So  are  our  consumption  habits.  Consumers 
are  demanding  more  and  more  in  the  way  of 
convenience  foods. 

Today's  mass  merchandising  of  foods  pro- 
vides the  housewife  with  a  wide  choice  of 
products— about  7,100  different  items  in  the 
average  supermarket.  Each  Item  must  bid 
for  the  housevrtfe's  favor  on  an  Impersonal 
basis,  largely  through  Its  appearance,  con- 
venience and  price.  Tour  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  face  stiff  competition  from  a 
host  of  other  Items.  Your  Items  have  an 
edge  here  where  commodities  must  sell  on 
appearance. 

The  retail  food  Industry  today  has  cen- 
tralized procurement  operations.  The  USDA 
estimates  that  the  corporate  chains,  volun- 
taries, and  cooperative  chains  now  handle 
approximately  91%  of  the  total  U.S.  retail 
lood  sales.  These  organizations  operate  on 
huge  volume  sales  and  rapid  turnover.  They 
require  regular  supplies — week  In  and  week 
out — good  quality,  and  attractive  packaging. 
And  they  have  tremendous  bargaining 
power. 

Today  the  national  school  lunch  program 
represents  a  food  market  in  excess  of  $1.0 
billion  annually.  Eighty  percent  of  that 
food  Is  purchased  in  your  hometown  mar- 
ket— the  balance  represents  donations  by 
the  Department   of  Agriculture. 

Each  day  the  19  million  children  con- 
suming a  complete  lunch  in  this  program 
are  developing  stronger  bodies,  better  food 
habits  and  are  being  educated  to  better 
nutrition. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  this 
program — as  it  combines  all  that  is  good  In 
terms  of  our  children's  welfare,  our  com- 
mumty  ambitions  and  our  Nation's  proper 
responsibility. 

Beyond  that  and  of  direct  benefit  to  your 
organization,  it  Is  expanding  the  market  for 
the  products  you  produce  and  distribute. 
This  year  from  the  funds  made  avaUable 
under  section  6  of  the  school  lunch  program 
tome  $17-$18  million  Is  being  spent  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  assure  that  a 
variety  of  processed  fruits  and  vegetables  wlU 
be  used  in  the  program  to  Improve  nutrition. 
Tet  this  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
quantities  purchased  locally. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Job  being  done — nation- 
wide— by  the  food  industry  under  severe 
handicaps.  I  congratulate  you  on  being  part 
of  that  industry  and  on  doing  your  fair 
share  of  that  Job.  Continued  Improvement 
in  our  home  market  practices  and  our  ability 
to  assist  In  the  feeding  of  other  nations  of 
the  world  unable  to  feed  their  ever  expand- 
ing populations  Is  a  challenging  task,  but 
the  Ingenuity  of  your  organization  together 
with  the  other  segments  of  American  agri- 
culture I  know  will  master  the  situation- 
it  has  made  great  advances  in  the  past — it 
will  continue  the  good  work  In  the  future 
that  lies  ahead — ^I  am  proud  to  have  a  small 
put  in  its  developmmt. 


One  word  of  caution  before  I  close,  which 
is  that  the  first  word  of  your  corporation's 
name  "United",  expresses  a  concept  which 
you  must  keep  in  mind  at  aU  time  and  in  all 
matters.  There  is  not  a  single  fruit  or 
vegetable  Industry  which,  by  Itself,  com- 
mands sufficient  strength  in  the  national 
councils  and  In  the  Congress  to  make  sure 
that  it  can  have  vital  protection  which  it 
needs.  But  working  together,  through  your 
great  organization,  the  National  Fruit  Export 
Council,  or  otherwise,  fruit  and  vegetable 
industries  producing  nearly  9%  of  the  money 
value  of  o\ir  national  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  having  sympathetic  friends  In  the 
production  of  other  perishable  foods — par- 
ticularly beef,  pork,  lambs,  poultry  and  milk, 
can  accomplish  anything  that  Is  reasonable 
and  which  is  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
food  Industry.  It  is  only  by  obtaining  and 
continuing  close  unity  among  yourselves  that 
you  can  expect  to  accomplish  the  vital  public 
objectives  of  your  varied  groups.  I  hope 
you  win  remember  always  that  only  in  unity 
of  the  food  producers  of  America  is  there  suf- 
ficient strength  to  protect  yourselves  and  the 
food  sources  of  this  great  Nation  against  all 
unreasonable  attacks. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  AIR 
POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  message  to  Congress  on  "Protecting 
Our  Natural  Heritage."  the  President 
has  placed  emphasis  on  the  urgent  need 
to  bring  air  pollution  under  control.  He 
has  offered  constructive  recommenda- 
tions which  should  receive  the  fullest 
consideration  by  this  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

As  elsewhere  throug-hout  the  Nation, 
in  my  State  of  Missouri,  air  pollution 
has  been  a  growing  problem.  In  St. 
Louis,  our  proud  new  arch  is  often  ob- 
scured by  the  filth  in  the  air.  Acting 
alone,  neither  the  State  of  Missouri  nor 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  can  solve  its  air 
pollution  problem.  Interstate  pollution 
is  also  a  serious  problem  in  Metropoli- 
tan Kansas  City,  where  the  airports  are 
all  too  often  plagued  with  dangerously 
poor  visibility,  caused  by  the  pollution 
in  the  air.  These  areas  are  prime  ex- 
amples of  the  interstate  and  national 
character  of  the  air  pollution  problem. 

Two  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions have  an  important  bearing  on  this 
problem  of  interstate  pollution. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  one  of 
the  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  laws  and 
regulations  limiting  the  emission  of  pol- 
lutants by  our  industries — and  even  to 
their  effective  enforcement  after  pas- 
sage— has  been  economic.  Industry  has 
rightly  feared  that  the  expense  of  the 
necessary  control  systems  will  put  in- 
dustry in  any  State  which  demands 
these  controls  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage with  the  same  industry  in  another 
State  which  does  not. 

To  deal  with  this  economic  barrier  to 
effective  action,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed establishing  uniform  minimum 
emission  control  levels  for  the  whole 
country.  He  has  also  recommended  the 
establishment  of  regional  air  quality 
commissions  where  effective  regional  air 
pollution  control  programs  are  needed 
but  do  not  exist. 

I  look  forward  to  the  considered  and 
prompt  examination  of  these  and  other 
proposals  by  Congress. 


THE  CONSULAR  CONVENTION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  more  important  ques- 
tions facing  the  Senate  this  year  is 
whether  it  should  ratify  the  United 
States-Soviet  Union  Consular  Conven- 
tion. The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  a 
very  respected  newspaper,  recently  added 
more  support  for  the  treaty. 

There  are  hurdles  in  the  paths  of  this 
and  other  cooperative  gestures,  the  Mon- 
itor comments,  but  the  fact  that  they  are 
being  made  is  both  reassuring  and  hope- 
ful. 

The  newspaper  urges  as  vitally  impor- 
tant "every  step,  no  matter  how  little,  no 
matter  how  big.  which  can  create  better 
relations  and  deeper  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  editorial, 
which  was  published  in  the  Monitor  on 
January  25,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FURTHEa     AMEEICAN-SOVIET      STEPS 

The  beads  of  the  American  and  Russian 
states  are  again  making  friendly  gestures  in 
the  other's  direction.  Soviet  President  Pod- 
gorny  Is  described  as  responding  pleasantly 
when  American  Ambassador  Llewellyn 
Thompson  handed  him  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  asking  for  greater  Soviet- 
American  cooperation.  MeanwhUe,  President 
Johnson  Is  making  strong  effort  to  push 
through  the  Senate  a  treaty  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  more  American  consulates 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  more  Soviet  con- 
sulates In  the  United  States. 

There  are  hurdles  In  the  paths  of  these 
cooperative  gestures,  but  the  fact  that  they 
are  being  made  Is  both  reassuring  and  hope- 
ful. 

In  his  letter  to  President  Podgorny,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  suggested  that  America  and 
Russia  strive  more  closely  to  bring  about  in- 
ternational armament  control,  to  extend  aid 
to  backward  nations,  and  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  world  population  control.  The 
Soviet  head  of  state  Is  said  to  have  an- 
swered encouragingly.  While  he  did  men- 
tion that  the  war  in  Vietnam  raised  barriers 
to  Soviet-American  cooperation,  his  words  on 
this  were  described  as  mild. 

The  consular  treaty  has  been  hung  up 
for  several  years  on  American  concern  lest 
more  Soviet  consulates  be  used  for  more 
Soviet  spying.  This  Is,  unquestionably,  a 
real  issue,  although  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  could  coun- 
ter this  effectively. 

Yet  the  concern  is  not  all  one-sided. 
Moscow  has  never  wanted  American  contact 
points  spread  about  Its  territory.  Thus  Mos- 
cow must  feel  that  It  is  running  as  great  a 
risk  (although  a  somewhat  different  one) 
as  many  opponents  of  the  treaty  feel  that 
Washington  would  run. 

But  It  Is  vitally  important  that  every  step, 
no  matter  how  little,  no  matter  how  big, 
which  can  create  better  relations  and  deeper 
understanding  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  be  taken.  We  believe 
that  this  willingness  of  Washington  and 
Moscow  to  make  reciprocally  friendly  ges- 
tures at  this  trying  moment  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  tension  over  Vietnam  Is  not 
higher  than  It  is. 

International  relations  are  a  give-and-take 
game.  America  hopes  for  Soviet  cooperation 
on  arms  control,  food  for  the  hungry,  and 
population  limitation.  In  turn  America 
must  be  ready  to  give  quae  pro  quo.    One  of 
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tbe  handiest  to  give  at  the  moment  Is  the 
consular  treaty.  The  White  House  and  the 
State  Department  support  It.  We  believe 
that  Its  advantages  will  outweigh  its  dis- 
advantages and  hope  that  the  Senate  wlU 
ratify  this  treaty. 


TERROR  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  loss  of  civilian  life  in  modem 
warfare  is  as  predictable  as  it  is  regret- 
table. 

But  the  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
tween calamity  caused  by  miscalculation 
and  calamity  inflicted  in  cold  delibera- 
tion, such  as  massacres  of  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  by  the  Commimists. 

This  distinction  is  made  with  clarity  by 
the  Kansas  City  Star  in  a  cogent  editorial 
that  I  shall  offer  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Record.    The  newspaper  points  out: 

More  than  11,000  civilians,  mainly  village 
leaders  thought  to  be  loyal  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  have  been  butchered  by 
the  Viet  Cong  since  1957. 

Yet  these  atrocities  have  often  escaped 
the  public  notice  of  those  who  protest 
casualties  of  n.S.  bombing. 

Those  protesters,  the  newspaper  says, 
will  be  guilty  of  virlllful  blindness  If  their 
sympathies  are  not  at  least  as  deeply 
stirred  by  the  intentional  suffering  dealt 
by  the  enemy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
An  Enemy  Who  Deals  in  Civn.iAN  Tesbob 

The  accidents  of  war  are  cruel,  and  the 
suffering  of  the  victims  sears  the  con- 
sciences of  compassionate  men.  ViUagee 
napalmed  by  mistake,  residential  neighbor- 
hoods torn  by  bombs  that  miss  their  mili- 
tary targets — such  errors  have  been  and,  sad- 
ly, will  continue  to  be  reported  from  Viet- 
nam. That  they  are  accidents  in  no  way 
lessens  the  traigedy  or  eases  the  resulting 
agony.  It  is,  at  best,  only  a  slight  exten- 
uation. 

Critics  of  America's  role  in  the  war,  both  In 
this  country  and  abroad,  have  deplored  the 
inadvertent  killing  and  wounding  of  civilians 
in  a  war  they  never  made.  And  rightly  so, 
for  however  just  the  cause  or  unavoidable 
the  confrontation,  no  war  is  good.  But  large- 
ly overlooked  In  these  protests.  It  strikes  us, 
has  been  the  concurrent  suffering — and  on 
a  far  greater  scale— of  tbe  civilian  victims 
of  this  enemy  whose  aggression  the  U.S.  is 
seeking  to  repulse. 

This  week,  the  Viet  Cong  added  to  their 
long  list  of  atrocities  by  murdering  41  un- 
armed men,  women  and  children  at  a  prison 
compound  in  the  Mekong  delta.  The  help- 
less civilians  were  shot  down  as  the  Viet 
Cong  prepared  to  evacuate  the  camp  in  ad- 
vance of  Its  capture  by  approaching  Viet- 
namese troops.  The  Inhumanity  of  such  an 
action  is  monstrous.  Yet  It  is  only  an  ex- 
tension— logical,  perhaps,  from  the  Viet  Cong 
viewpoint — of  the  campaign  of  terror  that 
has  been  waged  imceaslngly  in  Vietnam  for 
tbe  last  decade. 

More  than  11,000  civilians,  mainly  vlUage 
leaders  thought  to  be  loyal  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  government,  have  been  butch- 
ered by  the  Viet  Cong  since  1957.  In  the  last 
five  years  alone,  some  77,000  other  dvlliaxu 
have  been  killed  or  maimed  by  random  acts 
of  terrorism.  Now,  apparently,  the  deliberate 
massacre  of  Innocent  civilian  hostages  has 
been  added  to  the  Communists'  bag  of  hor- 


rors. Even  in  the  frantic  extremity  of  a 
hasty  retreat  it  Is  impossible  to  believe  that 
any  American  commander  would  give — or 
even  for  an  instant  thliUt  to  give — such  a 
conmiand. 

In  another  war  25  years  ago,  the  Nazi 
slaughter  of  political  prisoners  was  univer- 
sally viewed  as  an  outrage  against  human 
decency.  This  latest  Viet  Cong  action  dif- 
fers not  m  kind  but  only  in  numbers. 

We  say  this  not  to  excuse  the  heartbreak- 
ing errors  of  our  own  military  effort.  And 
there  is,  we  repeat,  no  such  thing  as  a  good 
war.  But  that  conceded,  it  is  nevertheless 
possible  to  distinguish  between  calamity 
caused  by  miscalculation  and  calamity  in- 
flicted In  cold  deliberation.  Tbe  accidental 
casualties  from  U.S.  bombs  and  shellflre 
have  raised  storms  of  sympathetic  protest. 
These  protesters  will  be  guilty  of  willful 
blindness  If  their  sympathies  are  not  at  least 
as  deeply  stirred  by  this  new  evidence  of  the 
intentional  suffering  dealt  by  the  enemy. 


IRRATIONAL    QUALITY    OF    CRITI- 
CISM  OF  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  excellent  editorial  entitled  "He 
Is  Our  President,"  was  published  in  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Nevada  Daily  Mail 
of  Nevada,  Mo. 

The  writer,  Mr.  Ben  F.  Weir,  points 
out  the  irrational  quality  of  much  of  the 
criticism  leveled  at  the  President,  and 
reminds  us  that  the  President,  rather 
than  ignoring  the  present  problems  of 
our  times,  has  tried  to  do  something 
about  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He  Is  Our  PaEsniENT 

President  Lyndon  B.  Joihnson  has  come  In 
for  more  than  his  share  of  criticism  and  ridi- 
cule during  the  past  few  months.  The  No- 
vember elections  did  not  help  his  image  any 
and.  In  fact,  gave  additional  courage  to  his 
critics  and  political  opponents  to  launch  an 
even  more  severe  attack. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  feel  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sympathy  for  a  man  who  was 
thrust  Into  the  most  Important  Job  in  the 
world  by  an  assassin's  bullet.  President 
Johnson  Inherited  a  war  not  of  his  making 
and  which  had  not  bean  stopped  by  two 
Presidents  before  him.  Ood  bless  him,  he 
has  tried.     Give  him  credit  for  that. 

President  Johnson  inherited  a  tense  na- 
tion as  far  as  civil  rights  were  concerned. 
Whether  It  had  been  Johnson  or  Goldwater 
In  the  Presidency,  civil  rights  would  have 
been  the  same  as  they  were  in  1965  and 
1966.  President  Johnson  helped  resolve  the 
legal  aspects. 

President  Johnson  also  inherited  a  nation 
on  the  road  to  great  pro^erity  and  it  seems 
nothing  short  of  a  severe  recession  will  cur- 
tall  the  Inflationary  splrd.  President  John- 
son is  credited  with  mudh  of  the  blame  for 
this  but  we  recall  that  every  time  President 
Johnson  has  asked  for  caution,  labor  has  de- 
manded greater  wages  tban  the  President's 
guidelines.  At  the  same  time,  business  has 
continued  to  expand  at  a  much  faster  rate 
than  normal  and  has  paid  little  attention  to 
any  guidelines.  No  one  wants  to  listen;  Just 
blame.  If  bad  times  come,  it  will  probably 
be  billed,  "Johnson's  Depression." 

Housewives  protest  the  high  cost  of  food, 
but  continue  to  flU  their  refrigerators  with 
fancy  frozen  foods  and  the  highest  price 
meat  cuts.  President  Jobnson  gets  much  of 
the  blame  for  high  food  prices  but  very  Uttle 


credit  for  an  improved  situation  among  the 
farmers  and  producers  of  foodstuffs. 

Much  criticism  is  heaped  upon  President 
Johnson's  Great  Society  programs.  Obvi- 
ously, some  have  not  worked  out  well.  Ob- 
viously, also,  politics  have  wrecked  some  of 
the  programs  but  local  Indignation  through- 
out the  nation  will  eventually  wreck  all  the 
programs.  It  is  quite  all  right  to  discuss  pov- 
erty, famine,  ghettos  and  sub-standard  lit- 
eracy in  India,  Vietnam  or  Timbuktu,  but 
don't  mention  these  things  about  our  home 
town  or  the  United  States.  After  all.  this  Is 
a  great  country.  If  you  want  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  yourself,  all  you  have  to  do  Is 
get  out  and  go  to  work.  After  all,  a  poor 
Texas  farm  boy  is  now  President.  (Check 
the  records,  the  country  helped  educate 
him.) 

For  those  who  also  may  feel  a  little  sym- 
pathy for  a  man  who  is  trying  to  do  his  best 
for  his  country,  we  want  to  pass  on  some- 
thing a  Clinton  newspaperwoman  passed  on 
to  us.  It  touched  us.  Maybe  It  will  touch 
you. 

For  Lyndon  Haines  Johnson  .  .  . 

"XT 

"(By  Rudyard  Kipling) 

"If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  others  all 
about  you  are  losing  theirs  and  blam- 
ing it  on  you: 

If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men 
doubt  you,  but  make  allowance  for 
their  doubting  too; 

If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  wait- 
ing, or  being  lied  about,  don't  deal  in 
lies. 

Or  being  hated,  don't  give  way  to  bating, 
you'll  be  the  man  yoxir  mother 
thought    so  wise." 


Fehnmry  1,  1967 
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Happy  new  year.  Chief  . 
.  .  and   our  country. 


God  bless  you 


(EDrroR's  Note. — The  above  was  sent  to 
us  by  Kay  White  Miles,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  N.  White,  publishers  of  the  Clinton 
Daily  Democrat.  Kay  is  a  recognized  news- 
paperwoman and  author  in  her  own  right. 
She  has  written  a  book  on  the  area  which 
will  be  flooded  by  the  Kaysinger  Reservoir. 
Kay  also  is  a  working  newspaperwoman  In 
Washington,  D.C.  where  she  writes  editorials, 
designs  the  front  page  and  writes  a  column 
on  Maryland  politics.  Kay's  husband  is  Dan 
Miles,  administrative  assistant  to  Senator 
Edward  V.  Long  of  Missouri.) 


SUPPORT  OF  NORTH  VIETNAM  BY 
SOVIET  RUSSIA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a 
matter  of  growing  concern  to  Americans 
that  while  the  administration  is  busily 
engaged  in  expanding  friendly  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  busily  engaged  in  expanding  military, 
technical,  and  economic  support  against 
us  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Personally,  I  know  of  no  responsible 
American  who  does  not  fervently  pray 
for  better  relations  among  all  nations, 
in  the  hope  that  men  everywhere  some- 
day can  live  in  a  peaceful  world.  But  a 
meaningful  peace  requires  more  than 
words,  more  than  diplomatic  agree- 
ments; it  requires  application  of  the 
principle  of  "live  and  let  live,"  and  that 
principle  the  Soviet  Union  has  neither 
applied  nor  practiced,  and  nowhere  less 
than  in  Vietnam. 

As  a  January  29,  1967,  editorial  in  the 
Arizona  Republic  points  out  so  well,  the 
Soviet  Union,  while  pursuing  peace  on 
the  diplomatic  and  rhetorical  fronts,  is 
underwriting     an     increasingly     larger 


share  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  is  by  far 
the  single  biggest  supplier  of  war  goods 
and  materials  to  the  north.  In  fact, 
were  it  not  for  Russian  assistance,  North 
Vietnam's  war  machine  would  be  impo- 
tent and  incapable  of  carrying  out  its 
aggression  in  the  south,  an  aggression 
which  dally  takes  the  lives  of  countless 
Vietnamese  and  of  many  young  Amer- 
icans. 

The  editorial  questions,  quite  validly  I 
think,  the  reluctance  of  the  administra- 
tion to  admit  the  full  extent  of  the  So- 
viet's support  of  North  Vietnam.  Could 
the  administration's  hesitancy  in  part  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  presently  nego- 
tiating with  the  Soviets  a  liberalized 
East- West  trade  agreement,  a  consulate 
treaty,  and  a  disarmament  treaty,  among 
others?   Of  course  it  could,  and  It  is. 

The  editorial  Implies  that  if  the  Soviet 
Union  is  serious  in  its  desire  for  peace, 
let  it  begin  by  withholding  support  from 
the  war  which  its  assistance  alone  makes 
possible.  That  is  good  advice  for  the 
administration  to  follow  during  the 
course  of  the  present  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Jan.  29.  1967) 
Otjr  Enemy  in  Vietnam 

Ask  any  American  what  foreign  govern- 
ment Is  supporting  North  Vietnam's  war  ma- 
chine and  almost  without  exception  the  an- 
swer will  be  Red  China. 

But  that  answer  is  wrong.  Soviet  Russia 
is  providing  tbe  military  and  economic  mus- 
cle to  the  enemy  in  Vietnam  for  what  has 
become  the  second  costliest  war  In  U.S.  his- 
tory. 

The  administration  has  deliberately  played 
down  Russia's  role  in  Vietnam.  While  press- 
ing for  liberalized  East-West  trade,  a  Moe- 
cow-to-New  York  airline  pact,  disarmament 
treaties,  and  Increased  consulates,  it  has 
portrayed  Red  China  as  the  main — indeed, 
the  only — villlan.  But  an  iUumlnatlng  ar- 
ticle In  the  current  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port makes  it  clear  that  the  Vietnam  war 
would  be  only  a  minor  skirmish  were  It  not 
for  Russian  assistance. 

Red  China  is  supplying  light  weapons,  am- 
munition, and  rice  to  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Hanoi's  original  system  of  conventional  anti- 
aircraft was  installed  by  Peking.  And  Peking 
supplied  about  25  per  cent  of  North  Viet- 
nam's total  tonnage  by  sea  in  1966. 

But  compared  with  Russian  assistance,  tbe 
Red  Chinese  eff<»t  is  Insignificant. 

Most  trucks  that  move  supplies  from  North 
to  South  Vietnam  come  from  Russia  or  her 
satellites.  Many  of  the  automatic  weapons 
captured  from  North  Vietnamese  troops  are 
of  Russian  manufacture.  The  rockets  and 
guns  which  are  shooting  U.S.  planes  out  of 
the  skies  over  North  Vietnam  were  provided 
by  Russia,  and  launched  by  Russian-trained 
crews.  The  North  Vietnamese  Air  Force  con- 
sists of  planes  and  light  bombers  supplied  by 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Its  pilots  are  trained  In 
Russia  and  supervised  by  Soviet  pilots  when 
they  return  to  Hanoi. 

Soviet  advisers  help  operate  North  Viet- 
nam's industry,  its  coal  mines,  and  the  port 
of  Haiphong.  They  are  helping  to  construct 
and  rebuild  hydroelectric  plants.  The  North 
Vietnamese  war  machine  rims  almost  en- 
tirely on  Russian  oil.  And  Russian  shlpe 
brought  one-half  of  North  Vietnam's  ton- 
hage  by  sea  from  all  sources — twice  the 
amount  brought  by  Red  China. 


Official  Washingrton,  which  has  worked 
overtime  to  portray  the  Russians  as  benevo- 
lent despots  who  have  foresaken  world  con- 
quest, seelts  to  justify  the  Soviet  role  by 
saying  Moscow  is  forced  to  help,  otherwise 
it  would  lose  its  influence  in  Hanoi. 

But  what  sort  of  consolation  can  Ameri- 
cans derive  from  that  explanation?  It  Is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  Purple  Gang 
had  to  continue  waxrlng  against  the  Chicago 
police,  otherwise  it  would  have  lost  influence 
in  underworld  circles  to  tlie  Cajrane  mob. 
Should  Chicago's  law-abiding  citizens  have 
applauded  the  Purple  Gang  as  statesmen? 

In  Rome,  during  his  recent  state  visit  to 
Italy,  Soviet  President  Podgorny  pledged  that 
Russia  will  send  "ever  increasing  aid"  to 
North  Vietnam  until  Hanoi  triumphs.  All 
of  which  means  that  the  U.S.  Is  just  as 
directly  at  war  with  Soviet  Russia  in  North 
Vietnam  as  It  was  during  the  Korean  war 
from  1950-1953. 


TAX-SHARING  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
alarmed  at  the  proliferation  of  proposals 
being  submitted  for  the  retention  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  in  the  States  where  col- 
lected. These  tax-sharing  plans  are 
often  ill  conceived  and  show  little  prom- 
ise of  helping  to  solve  the  crucial  domes- 
tic problems  that  we  face. 

The  chief  attraction  of  these  plans  is 
that  they  will  help  to  shore  up  the  shaky 
financial  positions  of  many  State  gov- 
ernments. But  often  these  State  gov- 
ernments have  not  increased  their  State 
taxes  to  meet  their  responsibilities  and 
could  use  the  tax  rebate  merely  to  re- 
duce State  taxes  further.  I  think  there 
are  higher  priorities  for  Federal  tax 
moneys  than  this. 

The  tax-sharing  plans  seem  to  have 
started  with  the  proposal  of  Walter 
Heller  to  return  surplus  Federal  revenues 
to  the  States.  However,  this  was  before 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  before  medicare,  and  before  we 
really  faced  up  to  the  truly  herculean 
tasks  of  curbing  air  and  water  pollution 
through  Federal  grants.  When  you  as- 
sess the  needs  under  these  new  programs, 
it  is  apparent  that  far  from  a  Federal 
revenue  surplus,  we  are  faced  with  a 
real  shortage  of  fimds  for  State  grant- 
in-aid  programs. 

Federal  grants-in-aid  have  made  it 
possible  to  retain  the  advantages  of  per- 
forming essential  civilian  services 
through  the  State  governments  while  re- 
taining national  objectives  of  equaliza- 
tion and  nationwide  improvement 
through  these  programs.  The  distribu- 
tion of  these  grants  has  maintained  pro- 
grams In  which  there  is  a  national  in- 
terest and  significance.  Highways  are 
an  example.  While  the  responsibility 
for  roads  belongs  to  the  States,  the 
performance  of  the  State  affects  the  in- 
terstate commerce  throughout  the  entire 
Nation.  Our  matching  fund  program 
has  worked  admirably  to  maintain  na- 
tional standards  while  providing  for  local 
control. 

There  is  another  important  fact  to 
consider.  The  State  boundaries  are  be- 
coming less  important  In  economic  terms. 
The  strength  of  this  country  lies  in  our 
free  market  for  goods  and  labor.  Often 
this  results  In  migration,  such  as  the 
migration  of  Negroes  from  the  South  to 
the  cities  of  the  North.    The  Northern 


States  are  then  faced  with  increased  so- 
cial welfare  costs. 

The  lack  of  educational  and  social  op- 
portunities in  one  State  will  Inevitably 
affect  the  budget  of  another  State.  Thus, 
some  needs  of  the  States  must  be  at- 
tacked on  a  nationwide  basis.  If  one 
State  uses  the  tax-sharing  proposal  to 
cut  taxes  while  another  uses  it  to  in- 
crease welfare  benefits,  the  result  will 
be  a  migration  of  the  poorer  classes  to 
the  second  State.  This  will  increase 
pressure  on  the  budget  of  the  very  State 
that  is  trying  to  meet  its  responsibilities. 

The  President  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  stated  that  during  the 
past  3  years  we  have  returned  to  State 
and  local  governments  about  $40  billion 
in  grants-in-aid.    He  stated : 

This  year  alone  about  70%  of  our  fed- 
eral expenditures  for  domestic  programs  wUl 
be  distributed  through  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. With  Federal  assistance.  State 
and  local  governments,  by  1970,  will  be 
spending  close  to  $110  blUlon  annually. 

The  amounts  involved  in  tax  sharing 
are  far  below  these  figures.  Therefore, 
even  under  a  tax-sharing  plan,  the  var- 
ious Federal  departments  would  still  have 
to  administer  many  grants-in-aid.  Thus, 
there  appears  to  be  little  that  would  be 
saved  in  administrative  expense. 

There  have  been  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches taken  In  the  tax-sharing  pro- 
posals. At  lesist  one  of  the  bills  proposes 
leaving  part  of  the  collected  Federal 
tax  revenues  behind  in  the  State  of  ori- 
gin. This  would  allow  the  rich  States, 
which  are  having  the  least  difQcult  time 
providing  services,  to  get  a  lions'  share 
of  the  money.  It  would  further  penalize 
the  child  growing  up  in  West  Virginia  or 
Utah  as  opposed  to  the  child  growing  up 
in  California.  The  Federal  grants-in-aid 
are  helping  to  minimize  these  differences 
in  opportunity.  The  proposal  to  leave 
Federal  taxes  in  the  State  of  origin 
would  accentuate  a  division  of  this  coim- 
try  into  the  "haves"  and  the  "have-nots." 
This  would  be  harmlul  both  socially  and 
economically. 

A  bill  that  I  think  makes  somewhat 
better  sense  proposes  that  the  tax  shar- 
ing be  based  on  population,  but  weighted 
for  fiscal  effort  by  the  States  and  ad- 
Justed  for  supplemental  grants  to  the 
poorest  States.  The  funds  would  also  be 
earmarked  for  health,  education,  and 
welfare.  But,  after  putting  all  these  re- 
strictions on  the  funds,  you  really  have 
a  product  that  is  so  little  different  Irom 
the  present  grants-in-aid  as  to  render 
it  not  worth  the  effort. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  see  how  some 
of  these  plans  work  out.  In  the  proposed 
Tydlngs  bill,  for  example,  the  tax  sharing 
Is  weighted  to  aid  the  big  dtles.  The 
plan  would  give  the  States  with  metro- 
politan areas  of  over  1.5  million  people, 
a  40 -percent  greater  tax  rebate  for  that 
portion  of  their  citizenry  living  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

I  find  this  prc^x)sal  curious.  First,  tbe 
size  of  1.5  million  is  quite  arbitrary,  as 
any  size  cutoff  must  be.  The  cities  just 
below  this  size  may  have  greater  finan- 
cial problems  than  some  of  the  larger 
cities.  I  think  an  appropriate  comment 
was  made  by  Jerome  Cavanaugh,  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
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and  the  National  League  of  Cities.    He 
recently  stated: 

I  believe  we  Bometlmee  become  overcon- 
Bclous  of  the  tragedy  of  the  ghetto  and  forget 
the  crucial  problema  of  the  amall  cities  and 
rural  areas.  .  .  .  Like  the  big  cities,  the  BinaU 
towns  are  engaged  In  huge  efforts  to  catch 
up  with  modem  standards. 

The  second  problem  I  have  with  the  di- 
vision of  aid  on  size  Is  that  It  fails  to 
recognize  the  different  intergovern- 
mental arrangements  in  the  various 
States.  Some  cities  have  a  responsibility 
for  a  wide  variety  of  services,  while 
others  have  little  responsibility  and  cor- 
responding need  for  funds,  since  their 
State  or  county  government  provides 
these  services. 

But  my  main  fear  in  a  tax-sharing 
proposal  such  as  this,  is  that  it  would 
operate  inequitably.  Taking  Senator 
Tydincs'  own  figures,  the  divls^in  would 
work  this  way :  In  Massachusetts,  the  bill 
would  return  $37,695,000  based  on  1966 
figures.  In  North  Carolina  the  return 
would  have  been  only  $21,802,000.  Yet 
North  Carolina  has  only  a  slightly 
smaller  population  than  Massachusetts, 
and  Massachusetts  is  already  a  far  richer 
State  than  North  Carolina,  with  a  per 
capita  income  of  approximately  $3,050 
compared  to  North  Carolina's  $2,041. 

Tydings'  bill  sets  up  a  commission 
which  will  have  the  difficult  job  of  deter- 
mining the  revenue  raising  capacity  of 
the  several  States.  The  Commission  also 
will  have  to  approve  the  plans  of  the 
States  to  spend  the  money.  This  will 
cause  the  States  to  have  to  file  detailed 
plans  on  spending  the  fimds  just  as  they 
do  now  for  grants-in-aid.  But  the  Com- 
mission will  have  no  power  to  disapprove 
the  plans,  which  may  lead  the  States  to 
find  the  paperwork  more  unnecessary 
and  burdensome  than  they  now  find  it 
under  our  present  system. 

The  demonstration  cities  approach 
seems  a  more  practical  way  to  attack  the 
problems  of  our  cities.  The  planning 
that  would  be  required  under  the  demon- 
stration cities  program  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  produce  some  meaning- 
ful results. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  need  to  cut 
redtape  in  the  administration  of  the 
grants-in-aid  program,  and  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  flexibility  in  local  ad- 
ministration to  adapt  to  local  conditions. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  given  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
an  account  of  Federal  actions  to  improve 
administration  programs.  The  depart- 
ments are  now  reviewing  ways  to  simplify 
Federal  administration. 

We  have  begun  in  the  last  few  years 
to  express  a  national  interest  in  problems 
that  are  so  widespread  as  to  require  the 
financial  resources  of  the  entire  Nation 
to  solve  them.  This  has  had  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  developing  a  national 
policy  on  Improving  our  schools,  protect- 
ing our  elderly  citizens,  and  helping  de- 
pressed areas  to  develop  economically. 
I  do  not  think  we  would  have  progressed 
as  far  in  these  fields  if  we  had  not  at- 
tacked these  problems  on  a  national 
basis.  We  are  now  faced  wlUi  a  nation- 
wide problem  of  deteriorating  cities, 
ghetto  riots,  and  polluted  air  and  water. 
In  the  face  of  this  we  are  asked  to  re- 


duce Federal  funds  by  retaining  part 
of  them  in  the  States.  If  there  are  any 
advantages  to  this,  I  have  not  seen  them 
in  the  bills  Introduced  thus  far. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  proposal  of 
Senator  Nelson  to  study  the  situation  so 
that  we  can  have  more  meaningful  facts 
and  figures  than  we  now  have.  Then, 
we  could  better  compare  the  distribution 
and  benefits  of  the  differing  tax-sharing 
plans. 

But  I  think  any  study  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  present  system  of 
grants-in-aid  is  the  best  system  for  aid- 
ing the  individual  States.  Regulations 
may  need  to  be  rewritten  to  grant  more 
flexibility  to  the  States  in  utilizing  the 
fimds.  The  allocations  of  priorities 
among  federally  aided  projects  may  need 
to  be  reviewed.  But  the  best  public 
policy  is  for  the  imit  of  government  that 
imposes  taxes  to  exercise  control  over  the 
spending  of  these  taxes.  If  the  States 
are  "given"  unearmarked  moneys  to 
spend  which  they  bear  no  responsibility 
for  raising  in  taxes,  we  have  an  un- 
healthy spending  syndrome. 

If  the  States  do  need  additional  reve- 
nue to  meet  their  expenses,  the  States 
should  have  the  responsibility  of  collect- 
ing it.  If  the  Federal  tax  burden  is  too 
large  to  permit  an  lncrea.se  in  State 
taxes,  then  the  Federal  Government  can 
reduce  taxes.  The  Federal  Government 
withdrew  some  of  its  taxing  power  in 
1963  by  cutting  Income  taxes.  More  re- 
cently it  cut  excise  taxes.  This  reduced 
the  Federal  tax  bite  by  billions  of  dollars. 
I  think  this  Is  the  beat  way  to  increase 
State  revenue.  Then  the  States  can  im- 
pose whatever  taxes  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  services  the  local  people  desire. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  found  quite  a  bit 
of  skepticism  among  editorial  writers 
about  these  tax-sharing  plans.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  several  edi- 
torials in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan.  29, 
19671 
New  Kind  or  Tax  Sharing 
So  much  is  being  said  about  tax  sharing 
these  days  that  the  discussion  tends  to 
center,  not  on  "whethfr,"  but  on  "how." 
Advocates  of  the  various  plans  assume  that 
Congress  will  do  somathlng  because  the 
states  are  urgently  In  need  of  more  revenue 
and  because  the  Income  tax  Is  the  fairest  and 
best  method  yet  devised  of  raising  revenue. 
Both  of  these  points  do  Indeed  seem  to  be 
irrefutable,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  the  states  should  look  to  Washing- 
ton hereafter  for  coUectSon  of  a  large  share 
of  their  revenue. 

The  objective  to  be  sought  Is  more  revenue 
for  the  states  to  be  raised  with  less  reliance 
upon  regressive  property  and  sales  taxes. 
But  there  is  no  special  virtue  In  having  the 
new  flow  of  Income-tax  revenue  routed 
through  Federal  channels.  Probably  the 
basic  principle  of  all  taxation  Is  that  the 
taxes  should  be  laid  by  the  governments 
which  spend  the  money  so  that  the  ulti- 
mate control  will  rest  In  the  people  who 
cbooae  the  governments. 

Some  exceptions  to  tbls  principle  may  be 
made  in  cases  where  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  wishes  to  aid  special  functions,  such 
as  education  or  highway  building  and  to  even 
the  disparities  In  tax-pagrlng  ability.  This  la 
the  purpose  of  Federal  grants.  It  would  be 
B  very  different  matter  for  Congress  to  levy 


a  national  tax  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
states  for  misceUaneous  purposes  with  no 
strings  attached. 

Many  of  the  tax-sharing  plans  that  are 
being  offered  do  have  strings  attached,  and 
these  are  open  to  the  grave  objection  of 
shifting  control  over  local  functions  to  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  And  If  bureaucratic 
controls  were  to  be  relaxed  under  such  a 
system,  there  would  be  danger  of  Inviting 
careless  spending  by  the  broad  separation  of 
the  taxing  and  spending  powers. 

Instead  of  having  the  Increased  tax  funds 
flow  to  Washington  and  back  to  state  capi- 
tals, therefore.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
states  to  collect  their  own  Incomes  taxes. 
The  tax  sharers  reply  that  about  one  third 
of  the  states  have  no  Income  taxes.  In  some 
other  states  the  Income  taxes  are  quite  In- 
adequate or  are  not  properly  graduated  on 
the  basis  of  ability  to  pay.  But  these  weak- 
nesses can  be  corrected  without  a  wholesale 
transfer  of  responsibility  for  state  taxes  to 
Congress. 

We  suggest  that  the  best  approach  Is  to 
give  the  states  an  Incentive  to  the  enact- 
ment of  sound  and  progressive  Income  taxes 
of  their  own.  This  could  be  accomplished 
by  an  act  of  Congress  turning  over  to  eacb 
state  i  per  cent  of  the  receipts  from  the 
Federal  Income  tax  In  Its  area  on  condition 
that  the  state  enact  an  Income  tax  of  Its  own 
which  would  bear  on  each  Individual  and 
corporation  in  the  state  as  a  fixed  percentage 
of  the  Federal  tax. 

Each  state  would  be  free  to  collect.  1,  f 
or  10  per  cent  (or  more  if  necessary)  of  tb» 
Federal  tax  from  its  own  residents.  Thfr 
arrangement  would  have  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage of  abolishing  complicated  state  in- 
come-tax returns.  The  taxpayer  could  make 
his  state  return  by  simply  taking  the  appro- 
priate percentage  of  his  Federal  tax.  Many 
millions  of  hours  of  labor  would  be  saved 
and  vast  quantities  of  paper. 

In  addition  the  states  would  have  new 
sources  of  revenue  equitably  distributed 
among  their  own  taxpayers.  Taxing  and 
spending  authority  would  remain  largely  in 
the  same  hands.  And  since  the  incentive 
would  doubtless  draw  all  the  states  Into  the 
plan,  the  present  pull  of  non-Income-tax 
states  upon  people  and  Industry  would  be 
minimized.  If  we  are  to  have  tax  sharing, 
these  major  advantages  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Jan.  29,  1967] 
The  Heller-Pecrman  Plan  Challenged 
Of  all  the  proposed  legislation  before  the 
new  session  of  Congress,  none  seems  to  have 
a  rosier  future  than  the  tax-sharing  bill, 
whereby  part  of  the  Income  tax  receipts  ot 
the  Federal  Ctovemment  would  be  siphoned 
off  to  the  states.  Based  on  the  so-called 
Heller-Pechman  plan,  versions  of  this  bill 
have  been  viewed  with  wondrous  admiration 
by  some  leading  members  of  both  major  par- 
ties. Republican  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  have  already  prepared 
legislation  Incorporating  Its  salient  features. 
In  time,  as  things  are  going,  some  version  of 
the  legislation,  with  a  Democratic  stamp  of 
approval,  seems  a  shoo-in. 

Why  the  warm,  enthusiastic — and  above 
all,  nonpartisan — reception?  The  answer  to 
that  the  HeUer-Pechman  plan  seems  to  have 
something  for  everyone.  It  would  turn  back 
to  the  60  states  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
personal  Income  tax  payments  collected  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment — a  percentage  that 
could  easily  be  inrceased  later.  It  would 
systeznattcally  give  a  larger  share  of  these  re- 
funds to  the  poorer  states  than  to  the  rich- 
er ones.  It  would  tend  to  reduce  the  activ}- 
tles  of  our  great,  sprawling,  and  growing 
Federal  Oovemment  in  favor  of  the  state 
and  local  governments,  which  are  preBumatdy 
"closer  to  the  people."  In  a  spectaculsr 
twist,    the   bill    provides    support   for   tin 
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"gtatesrights"  biases  of  many  conservatives 
as  well  as  for  the  help-the-poor  propensities 
of  liberals. 

Underlying  the  bUl's  provisions  Is  the 
basic  assumption  that  the  60  states  in  gen- 
eral have  more  or  lees  exhausted  the  soiuxes 
of  tax  revenue  available  to  them.  Further- 
more, by  providing  a  greater  than  propor- 
tional refund  to  the  poorer  states,  the  bill 
promises  to  help  smooth  out  the  distressing 
differences  in  standards  of  education  and  so- 
cial services  that  now  prevail  among  the 
states.  In  addition  to  Its  persuasive  logic, 
the  plan  enjoys  distinguished  authorship  as 
well  as  the  prestige  of  having  reposed  in  the 
J.  P.  Kennedy  pipeline. 

Its  authors  are  Walter  Heller,  former  chair- 
man of  Kennedy's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, and  Joseph  A.  Pechman,  chief  econ- 
omist of  the  famed  Brookings  Institution 
The  glamor  of  the  bill  along  with  Its  pre- 
ponderant support  make  criticism  difficult, 
although,  I  hope,  not  Impoesible.  For  a 
closer  examination  of  the  plan,  I  believe,  wUl 
disclose  that  criticism  is  urgently  and  pow- 
erfully warranted. 

Unfortunately,  and  despite  some  worthy 
objectives,  both  the  basic  assumption  of  the 
bill  as  well  as  its  technique  are  seriously 
questionable.  For  example,  it  is  simply  not 
true  that  "In  general"  the  50  states  have  ex- 
hausted the  sources  of  tax  revenue  available 
to  them.  Thus,  approximately  one  out  of 
every  three  of  ovu  50  states  levies  no  Income 
tax  at  all  upon  its  citizens.  Even  among 
those  that  do  have  Income  taxes,  the  differ- 
ences in  levies  are  enormous.  The  tax  rate 
on  individuals  for  income  receipts  in  excess 
of  $15,000  is  6  per  cent  or  less  in  Alabama, 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana, 
Uaryland,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  Utah, 
Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  the 
corresponding  rate  is  as  high  as  10  per  cent  or 
more  in  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  New  Tork, 
New  Jersey,  Minnesota,  Idaho  and  Hawaii. 

Quite  clearly,  the  various  states  are  not 
making  equal  efforts  to  exploit  the  sources  of 
revenue  available  to  them.  And  this  means, 
of  course,  that  families  in  the  same  Income 
bracket  are  taxed  very  differently  in  the  vari- 
ous states.  Instead  of  encouraging  uniform- 
ity, which  might  appear  justifiable  morally 
and  economically,  the  Heller-Pechman  plan 
does  the  opposite.  By  returning  more  funds 
to  those  that  contribute  the  least.  It  tends 
to  freeze,  or  even  accentuate,  existing  differ- 
ences. It  would  penalize  those  that  consci- 
entiously try  the  hardest  (like  Wisconsin  and 
New  York)  and  reward  those  that  shirk  their 
social  obligations  (like  Tennessee  and 
Virginia) . 

Of  course,  the  bill  would  succeed  in  getting 
more  revenue  into  areas  that  are  poorer  on 
the  average  than  others.  But  it  does  so  by 
discriminating  unfairly  in  favor  of  some 
(middle-class  taxpayers  in  the  "poor"  states) 
and  against  others  (middle-class  taxpayers 
In  the  "rich"  states).  Surely,  there  must  be 
better  ways.  The  most  sensitive  tool  for  re- 
distributing Income,  if  that  is  our  intention. 
Is  the  progressive  income  tax;  no  economist 
to  my  knowledge  disputes  this.  The  most 
effective  tool  for  aiding  backward  states  In 
Improving  educational  and  social  services  Is 
the  familiar  one  of  grants-in-aid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  Both  tools  are  readily 
available  and  can  be  used  as  vigorously  and 
as  purposefully  as  we,  as  a  nation,  may  wish. 

It  is  the  crowning  failure,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  Heller-Pechman  plan  that  It 
provides  no  guarantee,  or  even  assurance, 
that  its  avowed  objectives  would  be  accom- 
plished. For  under  this  plan,  and  under  the 
bill  now  prepared  for  Introduction  In  the 
House,  the  states  are  free  to  use  their  tax 
refunds  as  they  wish.  They  may  devote  the 
funds  to  meeting  ordinary  expenses  of  gov- 
•niment,  for  building  roads,  monuments,  golf 
courses,  or  even,  as  so  often  happens  in  un- 
derdeveloped areas,  for  raising  the  living 
standards    of    local    poUtlclans.      Although 


legislative  safeguards  may  be  tried,  there  Is 
no  practical  way  of  preventing  the  state  and 
local  government  from  using  the  refunds  for 
reducing  their  own  taxes. 

There  Is  no  doubt  whatever  that  It  Is  de- 
sirable and  even  urgent,  as  the  authors  of 
the  bin  would  hope,  to  elevate  educational 
ana  welfare  standards  in  the  backward 
states — and  in  the  backward  areas  of  the 
rich  states  too,  let  us  add.  But  the  only  way 
to  insure  this  is  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  exercise  positive  and  Imaginative  leader- 
ship. The  Heller-Pechman  plan  provides  an 
attractive  loophole  for  avoiding  this  obliga- 
tion. 

Melville  J.  Ulmer, 
Professor  of  Economics,  University  of 
Maryland. 

College  Park,  Md. 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)   Tribune. 
Jan.  29,  1967] 

Evebyone's  on  State  Tax  Return  Bandwagon 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  political  scene 
to  discover  that  what  was  conceived  some 
years  ago  as  a  radical  plan  put  forward  by 
President  Kennedy's  chief  economic  adviser 
may  be  weU  on  its  way  toward  becoming  a 
major  plank  in  the  Republican  1968  platform. 
Even  more  amazing,  two  Republicans  of  such 
widely  disparate  views  as  Barry  Goldwater 
and  George  Romney  have  embraced  the 
Idea — which  is,  simply  stated,  a  no-strings- 
attached  return  of  federal  tax  monies  to  the 
states. 

Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller,  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  first  proposed 
the  idea  In  1960.  It  was  dismissed  as  being 
too  far  out. 

But  in  the  1964  campaign  President  John- 
son admitted  he  was  giving  the  matter  "in- 
tensive study"  and  Senator  Goldwater  called 
on  the  federal  government  to  "give  back 
to  the  states  a  share  of  the  taxes  collected 
from  them."  Since  then  the  plan  has  found 
increasing  favor  in  many  areas.  Romney  of 
Michigan  headed  a  governors  committee 
which  recently  lurged  some  form  of  federal 
revenue  sharing  with  the  states,  the  Re- 
publican Governors  Association  has  en- 
dorsed the  idea,  and  Republican  leaders  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  announced 
plans  to  pTish  It  as  an  official  party  program. 

Considering  all  this  support  it  may  be 
wasted  Ink  to  raise  editorial  doubts  about 
the  plan.    Yet  It  stUl  seems  cockeyed  to  us. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  that  11  the  fed- 
eral government  has  more  tax  money  than  It 
needs,  the  taxpayers  ought  to  get  the  benefit 
of  any  handout.  Maybe  the  taxpayer  could 
then  afford  to  provide  himself  with  some  of 
the  Great  Society  benefits;  or  he  would  be 
better  able  to  pay  higher  taxes  to  state  and 
local  governments  so  they  could  provide  the 
needed  services. 

The  idee  of  no  strings  on  a  federal  "hand- 
back"  Is  also  suspect.  It  is  stiU  basically 
true  that  he  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the 
tune — it  Is  imllkely  Washington  will  send 
money  back  to  the  states  very  long  before 
Issuing  directives  as  to  show  how  It  shall 
be  spent.  Perhaps  they  should  I  Local  pol- 
iticians have  also  been  known  to  spend 
money  rather  foolishly. 

Moreover,  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  sound 
public  policy  for  one  unit  of  government  to 
tax  so  another  unit  can  spend.  The  closer 
the  taxation  Is  to  the  spending,  the  tighter 
and  better  Is  apt  to  be  the  supervision  and 
control. 


HANOI  MANAGES  OUR  NEWS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
February  1967  issue  of  Air  Force  and 
Space  IMgest  there  is  a  brilliantly  inci- 
sive article  entitled  "Hanoi  Manages  Our 
News."    It  is  the  product  of  the  razor- 


sharp  mind  of  the  senior  editor  of  that 
publication,  Claude  Witze. 

It  is  a  biting  revelation  of  the  "news 
behind  the  news"  and  it  provides  a  re- 
warding education  to  any  reader,  who 
follows  the  debates  and  the  news  analyses 
and  interpretations  of  that  issue  which 
is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Americans. 

Because  it  is  so  brilliantly  incisive  and 
revealing,  I  invite  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  this  body  to  it  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hanoi  Manages  Cue  News 
(By  Claude  Witze) 

Washington,  D.C,  January  10. — ^The  most 
important  matter  before  the  nation  as  the 
90th  Congress  convenes  today  is  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  And  the  most  Important  aspect  of 
that  war  is  our  utilization  of  airpower. 

Most  recent  reports  from  the  theater  reit- 
erate that  it  is  airpower — USAP,  Navy,  Army, 
and  Marine  Corps — that  provides  the  margin 
against  defeat  and  probably  wUl  provide  the 
victory.  This  Is  known  In  Hanoi  as  well  as  it 
is  In  Saigon  and  Washington. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it.  The  re- 
cent wave  of  Communist-inspired  propa- 
ganda, misrepresenting  the  true  nature  of 
our  use  of  airpower  in  North  Vietnam,  grows 
out  of  our  success.  Hanoi,  said  a  diplomat 
on  duty  at  the  United  Nations,  knows  "that 
your  bombing  program  Is  severely  restricted. 
They  miist  be  asking  themselves  what  it  will 
be  like  if  you  really  let  go  and  attack  for- 
bidden targets  like  Haiphong." 

Hanoi  has  other  problems.  There  Is  grow- 
ing turmoU  in  China.  A  new  American  offen- 
sive Is  underway  in  South  Vietnam.  Com- 
bined, these  events  mean  that  North  Vietnam 
must  reassess  its  entire  role  in  the  war. 
More  troops  sent  south  face  almost  certain 
defeat,  even  if  it  is  possible  to  keep  them 
armed,  clothed,  and  fed.  The  threat  of  Chi- 
nese intervention.  If  It  ever  appeared  real, 
no  longer  can  be  used  as  a  deterrent  or  even 
an  argument  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  date  the  Hanoi 
propaganda  effort  from  the  Christinas  dis- 
patches to  the  New  York  Times  at  Harrison  E. 
Salisbury,  a  Times  assistant  managing  editor. 
The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Salisbury  was  man  than 
a  month  late  in  recounting  the  statistics  and 
descriptions  as  given  out  by  the  Communists. 

The  rimes  editor  Is  the  first  American  Jour- 
nalist admitted  to  North  Vietnam.  His  news- 
paper has  been  a  constant  critic  of  American 
policy  In  this  war,  and  it  seems  clear  that  be 
was  selected  by  Hanoi  because  he  provided 
an  excellent  channel  of  comm\inlcation.  The 
columnist  Walter  Llppmann  has  said  Mr 
Salisbury's  reports  are  news  only  because 
they  were  published  in  the  Times. 

Mr.  Sallsbwy's  first  account,  dated  Decem- 
ber 25,  went  into  detaU  about  the  air  raids 
on  Namdlnh,  fifty  mUes  southeast  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  capital.  He  bad  been 
taken  on  a  conducted  tour  of  the  city  and 
shown  what  the  Communists  said  was  dam- 
age to  clvlUan  areas,  caused  by  American 
bombs.  If  the  reporter  harbored  any  skep- 
ticism about  what  he  was  shown  and  told, 
that  was  not  made  clear  in  the  dispatch. 

The  first  Times  report  carried  statements 
and  statistics  obviously  provided  by  the 
Communists,  but  included  in  the  story  with- 
out attribution.  Some  of  the  material  was 
clearly  In  error,  such  as  the  blunt  assertion 
that  the  United  States  never  bad  named 
Namdlnh  as  the  site  of  military  targets. 
Strikes  on  the  area  had  been  announced  last 
spring.  Also  included  was  the  statement 
that  a  dike  on  the  Dao  River  had  been  a 
taiget.    It  bad  not  been  a  target.    What  Mr. 
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Salisbury  had  not  been  shown  were  the  mili- 
tary targets  adjoining  the  dike. 

This  account,  followed  by  numerous  other 
Salisbury  dispatches,  caused  great  discom- 
fort in  Washington.  The  Pentagon,  the 
State  Department,  the  White  House,  and 
even  the  sparsely  populated  areas  of  Capitol 
Hill  soon  were  reverberating.  The  Admin- 
istration was  accused  of  hiding  the  fact  that 
It  Is  possible  the  Communists  were  right 
and  that  eighty-nine  civilians  were  killed 
In  the  course  of  more  than  fifty  raids  on 
military  targets  In  the  area  of  Namdlnh,  a 
city  of  90,000  Inhabitants. 

The  fact  that  reporter  Salisbury  was  not 
shown  the  mlUtary  targets  and  the  city's 
heavy  antiaircraft  Installations  was  beside 
the  point.  In  reacting,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment did  not  distinguish  Itself.  It  released 
no  pictures,  as  it  did  of  the  missile  sites  in 
Cuba  when  Its  credibility  was  challenged  In 
1962.  It  reiterated  the  truth  that  the  air 
war  against  North  Vietnam  is  restrained, 
that  only  military  targets  are  selected — with 
four  major  ones  in  Namdlnh — that  the  pilots 
have  obeyed  their  orders,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  all  damage  to  civilian  areas. 

One  of  the  things  the  Defense  Department 
did  not  openly  announce  is  that  the  essen- 
tial ingredients  of  the  Salisbury  report  from 
Namdlnh  were  part  of  a  Communist  press 
release  handed  out  In  Moscow  In  early  No- 
vember. This  Hanoi  version  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Namdlnh,  complete  with  the  exact 
figures,  street  names,  dates,  aircraft,  and 
bomb  types  recited  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  was 
distributed  at  a  press  conference  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  ambassador  to  Russia. 

The  document  Is  a  twelve-page  "Report 
on  U.S.  War  Crimes  in  Nam-Dlnh  City."  It 
carries  the  imprint  of  the  "Committee  for 
the  Investigation  of  U.S.  Imperialists'  War 
Crimes  in  Viet  Nam  of  Nam  Ha  Province" 
and  is  dated  October  1966.  It  appears  to 
have  been  accepted  by  US  reporters  in  Mos- 
cow— Including  those  of  the  New  York 
Times— for  exactly  what  it  Is:  Communist 
propaganda. 

This  \a  not  siirprislng,  but  the  Defense 
Department's  reaction  when  it  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  report  on  "war  crimes"  Is  not 
easily  explained.  The  Hanoi  paper,  freely 
distributed  in  Moscow,  was  marked  "classi- 
fied" by  the  Pentagon. 

A  couple  of  examples  will  suffice  to  show 
that  the  October  report,  prepared  In  Hanoi 
and  distributed  in  Moscow,  contains  star- 
tling parallels  with  the  Salisbury  account 
from  Namdlnh. 

He  wrote  of  a  raid  that  damaged  build- 
ings on  Hang  Thao  or  Silk  Street: 

"Almost  every  house  on  the  street  was 
blasted  down  on  April  14  at  about  6:30  ajn. 
Just  as  the  factory  shifts  were  changing. 
Forty-nine  people  were  killed,  135  were 
wounded  on  Hang  Thao,  and  240  houses 
collapsed.  Eight  bombs — MK-84s — accom- 
plished this." 

The  October  report  from  Hanoi  also  speaks 
of  Hang  Thao,  but  points  out  that  seven  re- 
connaissance flights  were  carried  out  over 
the  area  in  previous  months.  Then  it  covers 
the  AprU  14  raid: 

"At  6:30  a.m.,  when  those  who  had  Just 
come  back  from  a  night  shift  were  stUl 
sleeping,  those  who  were  about  to  work  were 
having  breakfast  .  .  .  two  US  planes  .  .  . 
furtively  intruded  .  .  .  dropped  eight  MK- 
84  bombs  killing  forty-nine  people  .  .  . 
woiindlng  135  pec^le,  and  destroying  240 
botises.  .  .  ." 

In  another  account,  Mr.  Salisbury  told  of 
a  raid  that  hit  Hoang  Van  Thu  Street,  for- 
merly the  Chinese  quarter,  on  May  18: 

"This  attack  they  say  was  carried  out  by 
two  F-4HS  from  an  altitude  of  about  1,800 
feet  at  11:04  ajn.  in  heavy  rain,  which  had 
flooded  many  raid  shelters.  Casualties  were 
put  at  thirteen  dead.  Including  a  number 
drowned,  and  eleven  wounded,  and  372  houses 


were  listed  as  destroyed.  Only  230  of  the 
normal  population  of  7,858  remained  In  the 
street,  the  others  having  been  evacuated." 

Prom  the  October  version  prepared  by 
Hanoi: 

•'A  month  after  the  Blr  raid  on  Hang  Thao 
Street,  on  May  18,  1966,  US  aircraft  attacked 
Hoang  Van  I'hu,  populous  street  next  to  it 
[sic].  Hoang  Van  Thai  Street  was  formerly 
called  the  Chinese  quarter  .  .  .  with  7,85« 
[sic]  persons.  .  .  .  Oa  May  18,  there  re- 
mained in  the  street  only  230  persons.  At 
11:04  a.m.,  when  the  population  was  either 
lunching  or  resting  and  when  It  was  rain- 
ing heavily,  the  street  was  flooded  and  water 
filled  up  all  air  raid  shelters.  .  .  .  Two  F-4Hs 
flying  at  a  600-meter  altitude  sneaked  In  and 
dropped  eight  thin-shelled  bombs  .  .  .  thir- 
teen persons  killed  and  eleven  wounded." 

The  Hanoi  version  gave  the  names  of  a 
Mr.  Due  and  a  Mr.  Hung,  who  were  among 
the  drowning  victims  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sal- 
isbury. 

Of  greater  real  Import  than  the  Salisbury 
account  of  what  be  taw  and  heard  on  his 
conducted  tour  of  Hanoi  and  its  environs  is 
an  interview  he  had  on  January  2.  The 
Times  reporter  was  welcomed  by  Premier 
Pham  Van  Dong.  The  meeting  created  a 
flurry  in  Washington,  because  it  included  a 
discussion  by  the  Premier  of  the  four  points 
Hanoi  has  laid  down  for  ending  the  war.  Mr. 
Salisbury  listed  them  for  his  readers: 

"Recognition  of  the  independence,  sover- 
eignty, unity,  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Vietnam,  and  the  Withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces  from  the  area;  pending  re- 
unlflcation  of  Vietnam,  respect  for  the  mili- 
tary provisions  of  the  Geneva  agreements 
barring  foreign  forces;  settlement  of  South 
Vietnam's  Internal  affairs  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese under  the  guidance  of  the  national 
liberation  front,  and  peaceful  reunification 
of  Vietnam  by  the  peoples  of  North  and 
South  without  foreign  interference." 

Then,  he  continued: 

"The  Premier  stressed  that  the  four  points 
were  not  to  be  considered  as  "conditions'  for 
peace  talks.  He  described  them  as  providing 
a  'basis  of  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem.' " 

There  was  Immediftte  speculation  in  the 
U.S.  capital  that  Premier  Dong  was  trying  to 
deliver  a  message.  Washington  already  had 
rejected  his  four  points.  Was  he  saying  he 
would  not  insist  on  them  as  a  prelude  to 
negotiation?  Some  Wiashington  olflclals  were 
ready  to  hail  a  "significant  change"  in 
Hanoi's  approach.  TSie  Administration  re- 
mained cool;  it  would  welcome  a  change, 
but  Hanoi  now  must  Clarify  its  position. 

Two  days  later,  on  January  6,  the  Johnson 
Administration  let  it  be  known  that  the 
hopes  stirred  by  Mr.  Salisbury  were  not  war- 
ranted. By  this  time  officials  recognized  that 
Premier  Dong's  words  were  what  the  Times 
called  "part  of  a  concerted  campaign  to  get 
the  United  States  to  halt  its  air  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam  unconditionally  without  any 
substantive  concessions  from  the  enemy."  It 
added  that  officials  in  Washington  "do  not 
discern  any  signals  that  Hanoi  wants  to  be- 
gin serious  peace  talks." 

Certainly  this  was  supported  by  the  facts 
that  could  not  be  seen  by  an  escorted  re* 
porter  In  Hanoi.  The  infiltration  of  North 
Vietnamese  Into  the  South  continued  at  a 
good  pace  and  there  was  no  slackening  of 
the  war. 

TO  the  credit  of  the  Times,  it  must  be 
added  that  the  newspaper's  competent  mili- 
tary editor,  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  was  given 
space  in  the  midst  of  the  Salisbury  imbroglio 
to  voice  a  dissenting  opinion.  Mr.  Baldwin 
summarized  the  military  facts.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  bombing  In  the  North  is  both 
effective  and  restrained.  A  minimum  of  ci- 
vilian damage  and  death  is  inevitable,  and 
the  bombings  have  stived  the  lives  of  many 
soldiers    and   marines    on    the   ground.     If 


EUmoi  can  portray  the  war  as  an  unlimited 
assault  on  innocent  civlUans,  "the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Pentagon  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame." 

He  added  this  pertinent  point: 

"Distorted,  confusing,  or  contradictory 
statements  in  Washington,  inflated  claims 
and  undue  secrecy  in  the  Pentagon,  having 
aided  enemy  propaganda.  Many  uniformed 
officers  in  Washington,  in  Hawaii,  and  In 
Saigon  have  advocated  policies  of  far  greater 
frankness  about  details  of  the  bombing. 

"Weeks  and  months  ago  some  urged  the 
Issuance  of  explanations  about  civilian  cas- 
ualties and  residential  damage,  but  they  were 
overruled  by  their  civilian  superiors." 

There  are  a  number  of  other  observations 
that  cannot  be  omitted: 

1.  Hanoi  alone  decides  which  American 
Journalists  will  be  admitted  to  North  Viet- 
nam. Many  have  applied.  The  ones  who  go 
will  be  those  most  likely  to  express  the  Hanoi 
story,  least  likely  to  ask  questions  about 
North  Vietnam's  outrages  and  its  respon- 
sibility for  terrorism  and  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

2.  The  Administration  in  Washington  Is 
helping  Ho  Chi  Minh's  regime  manage  the 
news  In  a  way  that  will  be  envied  in  many 
capitals.  The  simple  classification  of  the 
Hanoi  report  on  Namdlnh  after  It  was  dis- 
tributed in  Moscow  was  an  error  of  first  mag- 
nitude. If  It  had  been  promulgated  as  Com- 
munist propaganda  at  least  one  of  Mr.  Salis- 
bury's stories  would  never  have  been  in  print. 

3.  If  other  American  reporters  are  admitted 
after  passing  the  strict  Hanoi  standards  that 
It  requires  of  Its  visitors  with  typewriters, 
what  they  write  will  continue  to  harass  the 
Administration.  It  is  significant  that  both 
the  doves  and  the  hawks  of  our  domestic 
debate  have  utilized  the  Salisbury  material. 
The  doves,  of  course,  accept  his  implication 
that  the  United  States  is  carrying  on  a  ruth- 
less war  against  Innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  hawks  are  capitalizing  on  the 
opportunity  to  attack  the  Administration's 
credibility,  its  management  of  the  war,  the 
failure  to  set  victory  as  a  goal,  and  the  bad 
effect  of  all  these  things  on  the  American 
image  abroad. 

4.  The  mania  for  secrecy  goes  far  beyond 
the  example  of  the  Hanoi  press  release  that 
was  classified.  There  are  many  other  details 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  other  parts  of 
Southeast  Asia,  that  are  not  being  openly 
discussed,  all  to  the  disparagement  of  our 
entire  effort.  The  very  charge  of  indiscrimi- 
nate bombing  can  be  offset  by  disclosing 
more  facts  about  the  techniques  used  in  the 
selection  and  crushing  of  targets.  There  has 
never  been  a  war  in  which  precision  was 
more  imjKirtant  and  more  insistently  pur- 
sued. One  local  i>ai)er  has  broken  the  story 
of  Big  Eye,  the  Constellation  used  as  a  flying 
control  tower  in  the  sky  over  North  Vietnam. 
This  has  been  a  secret.  It  is  there  to  track 
our  aircraft,  make  sure  they  stay  on  course, 
that  they  do  not  violate  borders — particu- 
larly with  China — and  help  In  the  precise 
delivery  of  the  bombs.  The  actual  bombing 
techniques  used  in  North  Vietnam  are  highly 
hazardous — far  more  so  than  necessary — be- 
cause the  less  dangerous  ways  to  home  on  a 
target  are  less  accurate.  In  the  actual  choice 
of  targets,  one  of  the  most  Important  con- 
siderations is  the  proximity  of  civilian  in- 
stallations. 

Certainly  the  Congress  that  meets  today 
in  Washington  has  read  the  election  results, 
as  well  as  the  Times  dispatches  from  Hanoi. 
If  there  Is  anything  we  can  say  about  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States,  It  is  that  the 
Idea  of  winning  the  war  and  having  it  ovei 
has  great  appeal,  but  only  if  the  war  can 
be  ended  without  serious  compromise  with 
the  Conununlsts. 

Airpower  remains  a  key  tool  to  bring  about 
the  kind  of  peace  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to. 
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FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
more  than  20  years  on  Capitol  Hill,  I 
cannot  remember  an  occasion  that  has 
given  me  more  gratification  than  yester- 
day's announcement  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  approving  the  use 
of  fish  protein  concentrate  for  human 
consumption. 

This  is  an  historic  action,  a  genuine 
breakthrough  in  meeting  the  world's 
food  and  nutrition  problem.  It  is  also 
a  tribute  to  President  Johnson's  deep 
concern  for  human  suffering — wherever 
it  occurs. 

This  action  will  permit,  as  soon  as 
funds  are  made  available,  construction  of 
an  experimental  pilot  plant  authorized 
by  the  Fish  Protein  Concentrate  Act, 
signed  by  the  President  on  November  2, 
1966. 

The  ultimate  possibilities  of  this  devel- 
opment can  hardly  be  overstated. 

Animal  protein  deficiency  is  blighting 
the  lives  of  himdreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple. It  strikes  especially  hard  at  chil- 
dren, stunting  their  physical  growth,  life 
expectancy,  and  mental  acuity. 

In  experiments  with  schoolchildren, 
there  appears  to  be  a  strong  connection 
between  protein  deficiency  and  the  abil- 
ity to  learn. 

The  use  of  fish  protein  concentrates — 
tasteless,  odorless,  and  acceptable  to  all 
ethnic  groups  and  faiths — as  a  diet  sup- 
plement, may  one  day  correct  this  defi- 
ciency at  a  cost  of  half  a  cent  per  person 
per  day. 

Beyond  that  basic  fact,  we  have  here 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  major  indus- 
try utilizing  resources  that  formerly  had 
little  or  no  economic  value. 

Most  of  the  fish  used  for  this  flour 
have  been  considered  impalatable  or 
otherwise  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
They  either  have  been  thrown  back  into 
the  sea  or  used  as  a  fertilizer  base. 

There  are  uncounted  mUlions  of  tons 
of  this  kind  of  fish  in  the  sea,  presumably 
able  to  reproduce  themselves  as  fast  as 
they  can  be  harvested. 

Harvesting  this  crop  will  give  a  major 
stimulus  to  America's  long  moribund 
fishing  industry.  It  will  enable  msmy  of 
our  fishermen  to  work  full  time,  rather 
than  seasonally.  And  it  will  Improve 
our  performance  against  foreign  compe- 
tition, which  now  supplies  50  percent  of 
our  domestic  consumption. 

Similarly,  In  those  developing  nations 
that  have  access  to  oceans,  the  local 
manufacture  of  flsh  protein  concentrate 
will  mean  a  new  industry  and  new  pros- 
perity for  local  fishing  fleets. 

Early  appropriation  by  the  Congress 
of  funds  for  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  act  should  enable  us  Xp  have  a  plant 
in  operation  in  the  simimn:  of  1968.  In 
this  plant,  the  technical  problems  of 
mass  producing  flsh  protein  concentrate 
will  be  studied,  leading  to  the  design  of 
large,  eflBcient  plants  to  be  built  by  pri- 
vate industry. 

The  act  also  authorizes  the  leasing  of 
a  second  plant  from  private  Industry. 

In  view  of  the  desperate  urgency  of 
the  crisis  with  widespread  famine  threat- 
ening the  world  within  the  next  decade — 
Mid  of  the  great  economic  opportunity 
implicit  in  this  development — ^I  strongly 


commend  it  to  the  early  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

This  presents  us  with  one  of  those  rare 
and  felicitous  opportunities  for  "doing 
well  by  doing  good." 


FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE 
OF  FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  the  approval  by  the  Fed- 
eral Food  and  Drug  Administration  of 
fish  protein  concentrate  as  fit  for  human 
consumption  removes  the  last  barrier  in 
a  long  struggle  to  win  recognition  of  the 
vital  role  PPC  can  play  in  the  battle 
against  world  hunger.  And  it  heralds 
the  dawn  of  a  day  when  malnutrition  no 
longer  kills  50  percent  of  all  children 
under  5  years  of  age,  as  it  does  today. 

In  a  world  where  hunger  daily  strikes 
more  than  two  billion  people,  the  under- 
utllization  of  the  oceans  as  a  source  of 
food  is  astonishing.  The  annual  world 
harvest  from  the  oceans  presently  totals 
about  38  million  tons.  Yet  marine  biol- 
ogists estimate  that  these  oceans  should 
sustain  an  annual  catch  of  250  million 
tons  without  endangering  the  supply  of 
any  single  species. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  reasons 
why  the  oceans  have  in  the  past  been 
underutilized.  The  primary  among 
these  has  been  the  difficulty  for  fisher- 
man and  fish  processors  to  preserve  iish 
against  rapid  deterioration.  Over  the 
years,  they  have  salted  fish,  iced  it, 
smoked  it,  dried  it,  canned  it,  and  frozen 
it.  The  purpose  of  each  of  these  proc- 
esses, however,  was  to  preserve  the  flsh 
in  a  form  similar  to  its  original  state, 
instead  of  distilling  food  value  from  it. 

The  developing  countries,  where  the 
need  for  food  is  greatest,  have  the  most 
inadequate  facilities  for  storing  fish  or 
other  sources  of  protein,  such  as  meats 
and  dairy  products,  in  their  traditional 
forms.  The  reduction  of  whole  fish  to 
FT*C,  however,  and  market  acceptance 
of  FPC,  can  bring  a  radical  alteration  in 
the  previous  pattern.  FPC  is  light  in 
weight,  does  not  need  refrigeration,  and 
lasts  Indefinitely.  It  can  bring  the  un- 
tapped food  wealth  of  the  oceans  to  the 
hungry  people  of  the  world. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  pictures 
of  children  in  developing  countries  with 
distorted  limbs  and  distended  stomachs. 
They  are  suffering  from  the  diseases  of 
rickets  and  kwashiorkor.  Children 
whose  diets  do  not  contain  enough  pro- 
tein are  especially  susceptible  to  these 
diseases.  But  malnutrition  strikes  at 
the  people  of  the  developing  nations  In 
another  and  no  less  cruel  way.  Those 
who  survive  the  early  years  and  reach 
maturity  are  often  physically  and  men- 
tally stunted,  weakening  the  whole  so- 
ciety for  years  to  come.  The  great 
benefits  which  PPC  can  bring  to  these 
nations  is  readily  apparent. 

But  merely  because  the  United  States 
is  an  advanced  economy  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  entirely  safe  from  the 
ravages  of  malnutrition.  In  fact,  nearly 
13  percent  of  all  households  in  the 
United  States  meet  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  food  nutrient  allowances  rec- 
ommended for  their  diets.  Although 
there  is  a  dearth  of  clinical  information 


Indicating  any  definite  and  speclflc  ani- 
mal protein  deficiency  in  the  United 
States  today,  it  is  clear  that  even  small 
protein  deficiencies  impede  full  develop- 
ment, leading  to  listlessness  and  lack  of 
energy.  With  30  million  Americans  liv- 
ing at  or  below  the  poverty  level,  it  is  a 
virtual  certainty  that  the  diets  of  many 
are  deficient  in  protein.  The  availabil- 
ity of  low-cost  FPC  can,  as  a  supplement 
to  normal  diets,  markedly  raise  the 
health  of  these  Americans. 

It  is  important  to  note  at  this  point 
that  FPC  wUl  not  be  a  substitute  for  any 
foods  we  now  consume.  It  will,  rather, 
be  used  as  supplement  to  processed  foods 
to  Improve  their  nutritive  value.  Such 
processed  foods  might  Include  bread, 
cookies,  crackers,  breakfast  foods,  cake 
and  pancake  mixes,  macaroni  products, 
baby  foods,  dietetic  foods,  soups,  gravies, 
and  stews.  The  introduction  of  FPC 
into  the  domestic  market  should  have  no 
adverse  effects  upon  products  already  on 
the  market.  It  should  likewise  have  no 
effect  on  products  presently  shipped 
abroad  under  the  food-for-peace  or  simi- 
lar programs,  since  it  Is  best  used  only 
as  a  supplement  to  them. 

The  cost  of  producing  FPC  is  strikingly 
low.  It  ranges  from  14  cents  to  29  cents 
per  pound,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  production  facility  and  the  cost  of 
the  fish  to  be  processed.  Studies  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  indi- 
cate that  FPC  is  lower  priced  than  any 
presently  produced  animal  protein  when 
the  price  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  nu- 
tritionally equivalent  protein.  Ex- 
pressed on  this  basis,  the  price  of  pro- 
tein per  gram  of  FPC  is  7  cents,  of  dried 
milk  solids  9  cents,  of  hamburger  65 
cents,  of  frying  chicken  68  cents,  of  eggs 
73  cents,  and  of  cheese  74  cents.  FPC, 
consequently,  is  a  highly  potent,  low- 
cost  additive.  A  mixture  of  10  percent 
FPC — 90  percent  cereal — such  as  rice  or 
com — has  a  total  nutritional  value  equal 
to  a  serving  of  milk  or  meat. 

The  FPC  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  FDA  is  produced  by  the  solvent  ex- 
traction process.  Under  this  process, 
whole  fish  are  first  washed  with  water, 
then  ground  up,  and  then  washed  again 
with  water.  The  product  Is  then  washed 
with  10  successive  washes  of  a  boiling 
solvent — isopropyl  alcohol — to  remove 
the  water,  fat,  odor,  oil,  and  nonprotein 
nitrogen.  The  fish  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  for  its  tests  Is 
the  hake,  a  lean,  bony  fish.  The  hake 
is  found  plentifully  on  both  the  east  and 
west  coast  of  the  United  States.  Red 
hake  and  silver  hake,  presently  used  in 
small  part  as  food  for  humans  and  more 
vddely  as  animal  food,  are  caught  In 
quantity  south  of  No  Mans  Land. 
which  lies  close  to  Martha's  Vineyard  In 
Massachusetts.  In  fact,  much  of  the  fish 
used  in  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries' tests  was  hake  caught  in  the  No 
Mans  Land  grounds. 

Species  other  than  hake,  however, 
abound  in  U.S.  coastal  waters,  are  pres- 
ently not  commercially  exploited  and 
are  readily  susceptible  to  use  In  PPC. 
Fisheries  specialists  have  estimated  that 
the  annual  U.S.  catch  could  be  28.5  bil- 
lion pounds  of  fish — over  five  times  1959- 
63  average  of  5.1  billion  pounds.  Of  this 
23.4-bllllon-pound  Increase,  Atlantic  and 
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giiif  waters  would  supply  over  50  percent ; 
Pacific  waters  about  38  percent,  and 
lakes,  streams,  et  cetera,  12  percent. 
Nearly  40  percent  of  the  additional  catch 
will  come  from  waters  within  3  miles  of 
our  coastline  and  from  interior  waters, 
while  about  25  percent  would  be  taken 
within  3  to  12  miles  of  the  coast-line. 

The  Importance  of  FDA's  approval  of 
fish  protein  concentrate  to  the  commer- 
cial fishing  industry  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  overestimated.  This  industry 
has  been  plagued  with  obsolescent  equip- 
ment, rising  processing  costs,  declining 
markets  and  strong  foreign  competition. 
While  the  United  States  consumes  12  bil- 
lion pounds  of  fish  a  year,  for  example, 
only  5  billion  pounds  Is  U.S.  catch;  the 
rest  is  imported.  And  the  percentage 
of  U.S.  consumption  which  is  imported 
is  steadily  rising. 

Senator  Bartlett  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress  which  be- 
came law  when  signed  on  November  2, 
1966,  by  the  President — ^in  Senator  Bart- 
Lett's  home  State  of  Alaska.  This  is 
fitting  tribute  to  his  leadership  in  the 
fight  to  win  approval  for  FPC. 

Under  the  provisions  of  that  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  construct  one  FPC  production  plant, 
and  to  lease  another,  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  production  of  FPC  by  the 
commercial  fishing  industry.  The  Sec- 
retary was,  in  addition,  given  authority 
to  imdertake  research  into  the  tech- 
nology and  feasibility  of  FPC  products. 
The  Secretary  could  not  begin  construc- 
tion or  leasing,  however,  imtil  after  ap- 
proval by  the  PDA  of  FPC  under  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Consequently,  no  funds  were  appro- 
priated in  the  last  session  of  Congress  to 
carry  out  the  construction  or  leasing 
activities  authorized  by  the  act.  We  are 
fortunate,  however,  that  $429,000  was 
authorized  for  the  research  activities 
contemplated  by  the  act.  and  I  have  been 
assured  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior that  they  are  proceeding  with  the 
research  activities. 

The  administration's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1968  requests  the  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  one  plant,  but  does  not  in- 
clude a  request  for  funds  to  lease  another 
plant.  It  is  of  critical  importance  that 
the  fimds  be  appropriated  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  one  demonstration 
plant.  It  Is  equally  as  Important,  if  we 
are  to  produce  FPC  in  any  meaningful 
quantity,  that  the  funds  for  the  leased 
plant  be  appropriated  as  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

It  Is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  passed 
last  year,  though  they  are.  Indeed,  a  first 
step,  do  not  go  far  enough  toward  pro- 
viding the  himgry  people  of  the  world 
and  of  the  United  States  with  the  bene- 
fits of  FPC. 

We  know  FPC  is  safe  and  wholescMxie. 
We  know  it  is  wonderfully  rich  in  pro- 
tein but  very  low  In  cost.  We  have  the 
technology  to  produce  it.  We  have  an 
industry  In  need  of  the  market.  And 
we  have  needs  to  fill — the  needs  of  hun- 
gry millions.  I  am  reminded  of  the  words 
of  President  Komedy's  inaugural  ad- 
dress: 

To  thoM  peoples  In  the  huts  and  vUlsges 
of  half  the  globe  struggUng  to  break  the 


bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  oiir  best 
efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves  .  .  . 
not  because  the  Commttnists  are  doing  it, 
not  because  we  seek  their  votes,  but  because 
It  Is  right. 

I  therefore  propose: 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  be  au- 
thorized to  construct  at  least  two  addi- 
tional plants  for  the  production  of 
FPC.  The  plants  should  utilize  other 
processes  than  the  solvent  extraction 
process.  If  leasing  should  prove  more 
desirable  than  construction,  then  the 
Secretary  should  be  authorized  to  lease 
the  plants  instead  of  oonstructing  them. 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  Donald  McKer- 
non,  former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  indicates  that  the 
enzjrmatic  digestion  or  cellular  disrup- 
tion processes  may  be  better  suited  than 
the  solvent  extraction  process  where 
fatty  or  oily  fish  are  involved. 

Second,  coincident  with  the  construc- 
tion of  these  plants  must  be  a  contin- 
ued research  program  into  the  processes 
liest  suited  to  the  reduction  of  fish  to 
FPC.  This  research  program  should 
continue  to  be  directed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  but  his  authority  should 
be  expanded  and  the  amoimt  of  funds 
available  to  him  for  these  research  pur- 
poses should  be  increased.  The  test 
sample  approved  by  the  FDA  was  not 
produced  in  a  large-scale  plant,  but  in 
a  model  plant  of  small  capacity. 

Third,  an  extensive  program  of  re- 
search, demonstration  and  field  testing 
should  be  instituted  to  determine  the 
best  uses  of  FPC  in  the  preparation  of 
the  supplemented  food  products.  This 
research  and  demonstration  program 
will,  of  coiu-se,  be  largely  the  responsi- 
bility of  private  industry,  but  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  can  continue 
to  play  its  vital  stimulant  role. 

Fourth,  informatiofn  on  nutritional 
needs  and  deficiencies  should  be  gathered 
and  compiled  to  assure  that  appropriate 
priorities  are  established  both  at  home 
and  abroad  for  the  rapid  distribution 
of  FPC.  This  informational  function 
should  be  the  responsfbUity  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  at  home,  and  of  the 
State  Department,  working  with  the 
United  Nations,  abroad. 

Fifth,  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  should  be  kept 
advised  of  the  progress  made  in  pro- 
duction and  development  of  FPC.  They 
should  begin  planning  at  an  early  date 
to  assure  that  no  unnecessary  delays  will 
be  caused  in  the  distribution  of  FPC. 

Sixth,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
should  undertake  an  Immediate  survey 
of  our  commercial  fishing  capabilities 
and  recommend  to  the  Congress  the 
means  by  which  these  capabilities  can 
be  quickly  and  thoroughly  modernized. 
Our  commercial  fishing  fleet  has  not  had 
the  benefit  of  modern  technological  ad- 
vances, and  this  is  an  opportune  time  to 
remedy  this  untenable  situation. 

Seventh,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, should  give  technical  assistance  to 
towns  and  cities  which  desire  to  modern- 


ize their  port  facilities  to  take  part  in  an 
FPC  enterprise. 

The  regulations  as  issued  by  the  FDA 
do  not  permit  bulk  sales  of  FPC  to  food 
processors  unless  data  is  provided  demon- 
strating that  the  proposed  use  will  not  be 
deceptive  to  the  consumer.  This  pre- 
sents yet  another  opportunity  for  the 
PDA  to  delay  before  permitting  the  full 
force  of  the  benefits  of  FPC  to  be  felt 
by  those  who  most  need  them.  For  if 
food  processors  cannot  buy  FPC  in  bulk 
until  after  a  showing  that  their  proposed 
uses  will  not  be  deceptive,  it  may  well  be 
years  before  processed  foods  containing 
FPC  are  marketed.  I  intend  to  follow 
this  very  closely,  Mr.  President,  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  FDA  does  not  delay  unrea- 
sonably. 

I  also  intend  to  work  closely  with  my 
colleagues  interested  in  making  FPC 
available  to  a  hvmgry  world  in  imple- 
menting these  seven  recommendations. 
Just  this  week  we  have  had  a  pledge  from 
President  Johnson  to  use  the  resources 
of  the  sea  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  food-for-peace  program.  FPC 
cannot  in  and  of  itself  meet  the  food 
needs  of  the  world.  But,  with  PDA  ap- 
proval, the  pledge  of  the  President,  and 
the  leadership  and  guidance  of  Senators 
Bartlett  and  Magnuson,  I  am  sure  that 
FPC  can  play  a  large  role  in  providing 
nutrition  for  those  who  have  too  little. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  CONSULAR  CONVENTION- 
EAST- WEST  TRADE  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  noted  in  remarks  several  days  ago, 
there  will  be  before  the  Senate,  at  some 
future  date,  the  question  of  a  consular 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Sometime  later  in  the 
session  we  may  also  be  called  upon  to 
consider  an  East-West  trade  bill. 

Both  measures  are  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Both  are  foreshadowed 
in  the  President's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. Both  are  elements  in  a  continuing 
policy  of  improving  relations  with  East- 
ern Europe. 

This  policy  began  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  It  reached  a  crit- 
ical milestone  in  the  ratification  of  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  the  Kennedy 
administration.  The  two  measures 
which  are  now  projected — the  Consular 
Convention  and  the  East-Wej    Trade 


Act — are  additional  blocks  which  will 
enable  President  Johnson  to  continue  to 
build  that  policy. 

Although  the  measures  are  limited  in 
purpose  and  readily  understandable,  the 
air,  I  regret  to  say,  is  beginning  to  fill 
with  fearful  nimors  which  seriously  dis- 
tend and  distort  their  intent.  The  sooner 
certain  misapprehensions  are  corrected, 
the  sooner  the  facts  are  put  straight, 
therefore,  the  better. 

In  this  respect,  I  wish  to  take  occasion 
to  commend  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  for  the  three  letters  which  he 
wrote,  covering  the  proposed  consular 
pact.  I  think  that  Mr.  Hoover  should  not 
have  heexi  asked  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Had  I 
been  present  when  that  motion  was 
made,  I  would  have  spoken  against  it  and 
voted  against  it. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  not  a  policymaker.  He 
is  one  who  carries  out  policy.  In  his 
letters,  he  has,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
answered  questions  raised,  but  he  has 
tried  to  steer  clear,  in  my  opinion,  of  be- 
coming involved  in  any  way  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Consular  Convention 
which  will  be  before  the  Senate  sometime 
in  the  future. 

I  think  that  those  who  tend  to  use  Mr. 
Hoover's  letters  one  way  or  another  do 
him  a  disservice,  because  he  has  only 
been  carrying  out  the  functions  of  his 
ofBce  and  has  been  trying  to  keep  within 
the  confines  of  his  responsibilities.  I, 
for  one,  think  he  has  done  a  good  job  in 
observing  and  putting  down  on  paper 
just  what  those  responsibilities  are  in  the 
carrying  out  of  policy,  not  in  the  making 
of  policy  in  this  matter. 

Let  us  be  clear  at  the  outset  that  the 
President  is  not  asking  for  authority  in 
either  the  proposed  consular  treaty  or 
the  East- West  Trade  Act  to  make  any 
one-sided  bestowal  of  anything  on  any 
nation.  On  that  point,  his  messages  and 
those  of  his  Secretary  of  State  are  em- 
phatic and  imequivocEd.  Where  a  quid 
emerges  from  these  measures,  there  will 
be  a  quo. 

What  is  sought  in  an  East- West  Trade 
Act,  for  example,  is  a  measure  of  dis- 
cretion for  the  President  to  negotiate 
commercial  agreements  with  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Any  such  agreements 
would  have  to  be  judged  by  the  President 
to  be  In  the  national  Interest — In  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  That  means 
that  they  would  have  to  embody  a  reason- 
able matching  of  benefits  received  for 
benefits  extended. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  United  States- 
Soviet  Consular  Convention  is.  In  some 
ways,  more  one-sided  in  its  approach. 
But  if  it  is.  It  is  one-sided  on  the  side  of 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  regarded  as  other- 
wise when  it  is  noted  that  more  and  more 
American  citizens  have  been  traveling  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  recent  years.  In 
1966,  for  example,  the  nimiber  was  over 
18,000,  an  increase  of  several  Uiousand 
over  the  previous  year.  This  number  and 
trend  contrasts  with  the  fiow  of  Soviet 
visitors  to  this  Nation,  which  was  less 
than  1,000  In  all  of  1966,  a  more  or  less 
stationary  total,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 


With  an  18-to-l  ratio  of  visitors,  bear 
in  mind  that  the  legal  systems  of  the  two 
nations  vary  in  their  concepts  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  Bear  in  mind, 
too,  that  U.S.  laws  apply  to  Soviet  citi- 
zens when  they  are  in  this  country,  just 
as  Soviet  laws  apply  to  Americans  when 
they  are  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Then  note, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  proposed  convention  is  not  to  open 
consulates — the  President  can  do  that 
without  this  convention — rather  the  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  assure  the  right  of 
prompt  diplomatic  access  and  support  to 
nationals  of  one  nation  when  they  run 
afoul  of  the  law  while  traveling  in  the 
territory  of  the  other.  Is  there  any  need 
to  ask  ourselves  the  questions:  Who  has 
the  greater  requirement  for  the  legal 
protection  which  this  treaty  would  make 
possible,  Americans  traveling  in  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Soviet  citizens  traveling 
in  the  United  States? 

In  view  of  the  disparity  in  the  number 
of  travelers  as  between  the  two  nations, 
is  it  not  readily  apparent  which  has  the 
greater  need  to  expand  its  diplomatic 
and  consular  facilities  in  the  territory 
of  the  other? 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Consular 
Convention  will  not  produce  an  auto- 
matic mushrooming  of  U.S.  consulates 
in  the  Soviet  Union  or  vice  versa.    In- 
deed, it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  adding  even  one  at 
this  time.    For  here,  too,  with  or  without 
the  convention,  as  I  have  noted,  the  re- 
sponsibility in  this  Nation  rests  with 
the  President  to  negotiate  the  terms  on 
which  Soviet  consulates  will  be  permitted 
to  operate  here  and  U.S.  consulates  in 
the  Soviet  Union.    We  have  it  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  what  is  envi- 
sioned in  the  way  of  new  consulates  at 
this  time  is  likely  to  be  something  on  the 
order  of  one  for  one,  rather  than  any 
great  overall  number  or  a  lopsided  ratio. 
The  word  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
this  connection  should  set  to  rest  some 
of  the  fear  of  espionage  which  has  been 
associated  with  the  proposed  Consular 
Convention.    Yet  the  question  of  espio- 
nage, since  it  has  been  raised,  should  be 
discussed   openly    and   frankly.    It   is 
mathematically  obvious  that  the  more 
the  sources  and  number  of  foreign  repre- 
sentatives, the  greater  the  prospect  of 
improper  activity  of  this  kind.   The  rea- 
soning is  sound  but  its  relevance  in  this 
situation  is  doubtful.    On  the  basis  of 
that  reasoning,  the  only  logical  course 
would  be  not  only  to  reject  this  proposed 
consular  exchange  but  to  reverse  all  pre- 
vious   consular    and    diplomatic    ex- 
changes.   At  the  end  of  that  trail  is  not 
only  the  demise  of  the  proposed  Consular 
Treaty  or  Esist-West  Trade  Act  but  the 
severance  of  every  kind  of  existing  con- 
tact with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  all  foreign  nations.     After 
all,  it  is  not  imprecedented  to  discover  on 
occasion  an  employee  in  the  embassy  of 
a  third  nation  selling  information  to  a 
first  or  second  country,  if  not,  indeed, 
to  both. 

I  carry  the  logic  of  this  argument 
against  the  Consular  Convention  to  an 
extremity  only  to  make  clear  that  no 
matter  how  high  the  walls  may  be  built 
for  the  exclusion  of  contact  with  cer- 


tain nations,  there  is  no  absolute  insula- 
tion of  this  Nation  or  any  nation  from 
the  possibility  of  espionage.  Of  course, 
there  are  risks  of  espionage  for  this  Na- 
tion, for  all  nations,  in  new  consulates, 
as  there  are  in  old  embassies,  as  there  are 
in  any  exchanges  of  persons  with  any 
nation,  and  in  this  era  of  advanced  tech- 
nology, there  are  risks  of  espionage  even 
without  exchanges  of  persons.  That 
there  will  be  risks  is  not  the  question.  To 
the  extent  that  there  is  a  question  here, 
it  lies  in  the  adequacy  of  the  safeguards 
which  we  have  established  against  them. 

The  United  States  has  its  agencies  for 
dealing  with  these  questionable  activi- 
ties, as  does  every  other  nation,  including 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  be  my  judg- 
ment that  the  FBI  is  at  least  as  compe- 
tent to  control  the  risks  in  the  United 
States  as  is  the  K.B.G.  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  if  there  should  he  an  in- 
crease in  the  responsibilities  of  the  FBI 
in  this  respect,  can  there  be  doubt  that 
the  FBI  would  be  supplied  with  what  it 
needs  to  meet  these  additional  respon- 
sibilities? 

Turning  to  the  East- West  Trade  Act, 
I  would  note  again  that  there  will  be  no 
automatic  agreements  with  anyone  as  a 
result  of  its  enactment.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  act  will  be  strictly  internal, 
involving  only  the  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
field  of  international  commercial  rela- 
tions. The  measure  will  merely  open  the 
door  for  him  to  enter  into  useful  discus- 
sion and  bargaining  with  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries.  His  position  for  this 
purpose  would  be  stronger  to  some  de- 
gree but  not  to  the  same  degree  as  it  is 
for  dealing  with  other  nations.  Insofar 
as  Eastern  Europe  is  concerned,  the 
East- West  Trade  Act  would  not  remove 
the  prohibitions  on  trade  in  strategic 
goods.  Agreements  with  the  nations  of 
that  region  would  still  have  to  be  based 
on  conditional  rather  than  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  treatment. 

The  most  that  is  involved  in  the  East- 
West  trade  bill,  therefore,  is  a  hope  for  a 
most  modest  rise  in  beneficial,  nonstrate- 
gic  commerce  with  Eastern  Europe  from 
the  Insignificant  levels  at  which  It  has 
remained  for  many  years.  Rather  than 
reject  this  prospect  out  of  hand,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  time  is  long  past  due  to 
examine  certain  factors  which  are  large- 
ly of  our  own  making  and  which  have 
acted  to  keep  these  levels  so  low. 

The  assiunption  which  underlies  many 
of  the  restrictions  has  been  the  belief 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope have  everything  to  gain  from  trade 
with  the  United  States  and  this  country 
has  everything  to  lose.  Some  yeai^  back. 
It  was  even  argued  with  great  vigor  that 
the  cutting  off  of  this  trade  would  have 
the  effect  of  causing  the  downfall  of  gov- 
enunents  in  Eastern  Europe.  Largely,  on 
that  basis,  therefore,  restrictions  of  all 
kinds  have  been  loaded  onto  this  trade 
by  legislation  or  otherwise  imtil  it  has 
been  reduced  to  a  trickle. 

Whatever  plausibility  the  {isstunptlon 
may  have  had  in  the  years  following 
World  War  U,  its  persistence  Into  this 
day  and  age  raises  the  question  of  whose 
nose  is  being  cut  off  to  spite  whose  face? 
Tbe  commercial  reality  of  Eastern  Eu- 
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rope,  today,  is  that  a  multinatlon  trading 
system  orbits  around  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that  the  individual  nations  also  have 
important  and  growing  trade  links  with 
Western  Europe  and  other  regions  of  the 
world.  To  be  sure,  that  trading  system 
may  have  much  to  gain  from  trade  with 
the  United  States.  But  there  is  no  basis 
for  believing  that  it  has  any  desperate 
dependence  on  trade  with  the  United 
States  any  more  than  we  have  a  des- 
perate dependence  on  trade  with  that 
system.  It  is  delusive  to  believe  that 
continued  restrictions  on  trade  with  that 
region,  even  to  the  point  of  boycott,  will 
have  any  significant  Impact  on  the  shap- 
ing of  its  economic  structure. 

Whatever  goods  the  nations  of  East- 
em  Europe  may  seek  avidly  abroad,  they 
usually  find  in  ready  supply  in  Western 
Europe.  Japan,  or  elsewhere,  other  than 
in  the  United  States.  And  even  when 
they  have  had  a  specific  preference  for 
U.S.-type  products,  the  truth  is  that  they 
have  often  been  able  to  buy  them  through 
nations  in  Western  Europe  and  else- 
where in  the  world  where  U.S.  subsid- 
iaries are  located. 

In  the  light  of  these  realities,  if  an 
East- West  trade  bill  is  adopted,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  our  own  commerce  will  profit 
from  this  change  as  much  as  anyone 
else's.   We  stand  to  gain  as  much  as  we 

give. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  a  trade  bonanza 
Will  follow  the  passage  of  an  East-West 
Trade  Act.  As  I  have  already  stated,  at 
most,  there  Is  likely  to  be  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  current  trickle  of  commerce. 
The  main  point  of  the  act,  however,  is 
no  less  valid.  It  is  no  less  valid  because 
present  anachronistic  policies  not  only 
curb  volimae  and  damage  our  own  com- 
merce, they  also  restrict  the  President's 
bargaining  power  with  Eastern  Europe 
on  such  subjects  as  patent  rights,  arbi- 
tration of  commercial  disputes,  and  tour- 
ist promotion. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  final  considera- 
tion which  I  believe  should  be  weighed 
by  the  Senate  in  deliberation  of  these 
Impending  measures.  The  United  States 
has  signed  a  commxmlque  with  its  NATO 
allies.  It  calls  for  "the  removal  of  bar- 
riers to  freer  and  more  friendly  recipro- 
cal exchanges  between  countries  of  dif- 
ferent social  and  economic  systems." 
We  have  also  pledged  this  Nation  to  work 
with  other  members  of  NATO  for  better 
political,  economic,  social,  scientific,  and 
cultural  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

It  is  obvious,  as  I  pointed  out  some 
days  ago  in  discussions  of  U.S.  troop 
reductions  in  Europe,  that  our  European 
allies  have  moved  far  on  their  own  In 
these  directions.  Whether  or  not,  we 
are  prepared  to  recognize  it,  the  Western 
Europeans  know  that  times  have 
changed  in  Europe  and  for  Europe  and 
that  the  progress  of  reconciling  a  divided 
continent  is  already  well  advanced. 
Their  trade  policies  reflect  this  recog- 
nition. The  great  increase  in  travel, 
communications,  and  other  intra-Euro- 
pean  contacts  and  relations  reflect  it. 
The  limited  and  declining  contributions 
of  men  said  resources  which  the  Western 
Europeans  are  prepared  to  make  to 
NATO  reflect  It 


I  would  note,  in  particular,  the  atti- 
tude of  West  Germany.  Here  is  a  coun- 
try that  is  presiuned  to  have  more  reason 
than  others  to  fear  for  its  security,  that 
is  presumed  to  have  more  reason  than 
others  to  look  to  Eastern  Europe  with 
suspicion  and  fear.  Here  also  is  a  coun- 
try that  is  presiuned  to  be  predisposed  to 
distrust  all  contacts  with  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

Yet,  here  is  a  great  trading  nation  that 
leads  all  the  others  in  the  West  in  the 
volume  and  value  of  its  trade  with  East- 
em  Europe.  And  here  also  Is  a  coura- 
geous nation  with  a  new  government 
whose  first  major  act  of  foreign  policy  is 
to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  prepared  to  go 
far  in  seeking  by  diplomacy  to  close  the 
breach  with  Eastern  Europe. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  retain  a 
semblance  of  a  relevant  common  policy 
with  Western  Europe  for  the  security 
of  the  North  Atlantic  region,  changes 
in  our  policies  on  East- West  relations 
are  in  order.  If  the  resistance  to  a  re- 
turn to  isolationism  is  to  mean  some- 
thing more  than  merely  remaining  in 
Europe  in  military  isolation,  we  will  have 
to  face  up  to  the  process  of  reconciliation 
which  is  proceeding,  today,  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe  and  we  will 
have  to  adjust  policies  in  accordance 
therewith. 

The  tragedy  of  Vietnam,  as  I  noted 
the  other  day,  acts  as  a  severe  deterrent 
on  the  rational  consideration  of  the  con- 
sular treaty,  the  East- West  Trade  Act, 
or  any  other  matter  Involving  the  East- 
em  European  nations.  But  the  tragedy 
will  be  compounded  if  it  forestalls  a 
sensible  consideration  of  measures  which 
have  validity  in  themselves,  measures, 
which  in  themselves,  are  of  direct  advan- 
tage to  this  Nation. 

Finally,  the  Consular  Convention  and 
the  East-West  Trade  Act  are  relevant 
elements  in  the  continuance  of  the  step- 
by-step  policy  of  seeking  to  replace  a 
dangerous  rivalry  and  a  fearful  hostility 
with  a  more  durable  basis  for  the  siu^- 
vival  of  world  civillaation  in  a  nuclear 
age. 

That  policy  is  even  now  probing  for 
common  international  ground  upon 
which  to  control  nuclear  weapons,  to 
negate  the  deplojrment  of  anti-balllstlc- 
missile  systems — as  was  brought  out  so 
well  on  yesterday  bj  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxhire] — and  to  banish  war  from  the 
seas  of  outer  space.  So  I  repeat,  Mr. 
President,  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  will 
be  compounded  if  it  causes  us  to  shrink 
from  the  rational  consideration  of  these 
two  measures — from  these  faint  but 
authentic  lights  of  peace. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  and  congratulate  the  majority 
leader  for  this  most  constructive  speech 
with  respect  to  two  questions  that  require 
the  unimpassioned  analysis  and  serious 
consideration  of  every  Senator. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  due  to  other 
senatorial  responsibilities,  more  Sena- 
tors were  not  present  to  listen  to  the 
fundamental  logic  of  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  on  the  matter  of 
the  Consular  Treaty  and  East-West 
trade. 


I  have  a  copy  of  his  address  and  have 
read  it.  I  would  like  to  study  it  further 
as  I  know  other  Senators  will  when  it 
appears  in  the  Record. 

In  the  remarks  he  has  made  this 
morning,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  once  again  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  clear  thinking  on  problems 
vital  to  the  security  and  well-being  of 
his  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  kind  remarks,  and 
I  know  that  he  will  give  rational  con- 
sideration to  this  proposal  which  could 
mean  so  much  for  the  future  of  this 
country  in  the  difficult  months,  years, 
and  decades  which  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  letter  dated  January  27,  1967, 
from  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations,  Douglas  MacArthur  n, 
in  response  to  a  query  from  me;  also,  a 
statement  on  the  U.S.-U.S.S  Jl.  Consular 
Convention  and  the  United  States-Soviet 
Consular  Convention — all  of  which  was 
furnished  me  at  my  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  January  27,  1967. 

Dear  Senator:  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  misunderstanding  about  the  tJS-Sovlet 
Consular  Convention  wblcb  Is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. To  clear  up  such  misunderstand- 
inga,  we  have  issued  a  statement  which  I  am 
enclosing  In  view  of  the  general  Interest  In 
this  Important  matter. 

The  statement  makes  clear  that  the  Con- 
sular Convention  does  not  authorize,  propose, 
suggest,  provide  for.  or  require  the  opening 
of  a  smgle  United  States  Consulate  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  a  single  Soviet  Consulate  In 
the  United  States.  It  does  not  permit  the 
Soviets  to  send  a  single  extra  person  to  this 
country,  nor  does  It  let  us  send  anyone  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

What  It  does  do  is  to  provide  that  we  will 
be  notified  of  arrests  of  American  citizens 
within  one  to  three  days,  and  allowed  to  see 
them  within  two  to  four  days.  As  matters 
now  stand,  arrested  persona  can  be  held  In- 
communicado until  the  investigation  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  Is  completed  and  this  can 
take  up  to  nine  months  or  more.  Liast  year 
we  had  18,000  U.S.  citizens  visiting  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  number  wUl  increase.  The 
Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  had  only  about 
900  of  their  citizens  visiting  our  country.  We 
earnestly  believe,  therefore,  that  the  balance 
of  advantage  In  this  Convention  lies  heavily 
with  lis  and  that  it  wUl  give  tis  the  tools  we 
need  to  protect  American  citizens  traveling 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

X  also  attach  a  more  comprehensive  but 
stUl  brief  statement  on  the  purposes  and  ef- 
fects of  the  Convention  which  I  hope  you 
win  find  useful.  If  you  have  any  further 
questions  about  the  Consular  Convention 
please  don't  hesitate  to  let  me  know  aa  I 
would  be  glad  to  arrange  a  briefing  on  this 
matter  for  you. 
Sincerely, 

DouGiJLS  MacArthttb  II, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

SXATEMiaNT    ON    THE    UNTTED    STATES    U.S.SJB. 

CoNsi7i.Ait  Convention 
(Excerpt  from  State  Department  Press 

Brleflng.Jan.  25, 1967) 
Following   up   on   Secretary  Rusk's  testi- 
mony on  the  US-USSB  Consular  Convention 
before   the  Senate   Foreign   Relations  Com- 
mittee on  January  23.  I  would  Uke  to  try  to 


clear  up  a  persistent  misunderstanding  about 
this  agreement.  And  I  might  add  that  this 
misunderstanding  Is  common  among  both 
opponents  and  supporters  of  ratification. 

The  Consular  Convention  does  not  author- 
ize, propose,  suggest,  provide  for,  or  require 
the  opening  of  a  single  United  States  Con- 
sulate In  the  Soviet  Union,  or  a  single  Soviet 
Consulate  In  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
permit  the  Soviets  to  send  a  single  extra 
person  to  this  country,  nor  does  it  let  us 
send  anyone  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  it  does  do  is  to  provide  ground  rules 
for  the  protection  of  American  citizens  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Soviet  citizens  in  the 
United  States. 

These  ground  rules,  which  represent  major 
concessions  by  the  Soviet  Qovernment,  spec- 
lly  that  we  will  be  notified  of  the  arrest  of 
an  American  citizen  within  one  to  three  days, 
and  allowed  to  see  him  within  two  to  four 
days.  As  a  matter  of  routine,  we  grant  these 
rights  not  only  to  Americans,  but  to  all 
foreigners  arrested  in  the  United  States. 
But,  m  the  Soviet  Union,  even  the  Soviet  citi- 
zens enjoy  no  such  rights.  They  are  held 
incommunicado  until  the  investigation  of 
the  crime  Is  completed;  and  this  Investiga- 
tion can  take  nine  months,  or  more. 

These  ground  rules  go  into  effect  the  min- 
ute the  Treaty  is  ratified,  without  regard  to 
the  separate  question  of  opening  consulates. 
The  officers  attached  to  the  Consular  Section 
of  our  Embassy  in  Moscow  will  enjoy  notifi- 
cation and  access  rights  under  this  Treaty 
the  moment  both  parties  ratify  It.  Thus, 
tying  the  Idea  of  opening  consulates  to  the 
idea  of  approving  this  Convention  confuses 
the  Issue.  The  Issue  is  do  we  need  better 
tools  to  help  us  protect  Americans  who  get 
into  trouble  in  the  USSR.  The  answer  Is 
clearly  yes. 

The  UNriED  States-Soviet 
Consular   Convention 


We  believe  that  the  ratification  of  the  US- 
USSR  Consular  Convention  Is  clearly  in  the 
national  Interest  and,  on  balance,  more  val- 
uable to  the  United  SUtes  than  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  Convention  is  part  of  our  bal- 
anced strategy  for  peace,  aimed  at  limiting 
the  areas  of  disagreement  In  our  relations 
with  the  USSR  while  we  are  resisting  com- 
munist aggression  wherever  It  occurs. 

During  the  Eisenhower  Administration, 
Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter  suggested 
to  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  that  a 
bilateral  Consular  Convention  be  negotiated 
and  first  drafts  were  exchanged.  Negotia- 
tions were  completed  In  1964.  President 
Johnson  called  for  prompt  Senate  approval 
of  this   agreement   In   both   his    October   7, 

1966  speech  In  New  York  and  his  January  10, 

1967  State   of   the   Union   message. 

This  Convention  will  permit  this  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  and  protect  more  effec- 
tively the  18,000  or  more  American  citizens 
who  annually  travel  in  the  USSR.  If  a  cit- 
izen of  either  country  is  detained  or  arrested, 
the  Convention  requires  that  the  embassy  or 
consulate  of  that  citizen's  country  be  noti- 
fied within  three  days  and  that  access  to 
the  prisoner  by  a  consular  official  be  granted 
within  four  days.  These  provisions  will  come 
Into  force  when  the  treaty  Is  ratified. 

Without  the  protection  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, Americans  have  frequently  been  Iso- 
lated In  Soviet  prisons  for  long  periods  and 
kept  from  contact  with  American  Embassy 
consular  officers.  One,  Newcomb  Mott,  died 
In  Soviet  hands  under  these  circumstances. 

The  treaty  does  not  provide  for  the  open- 
ing of  consulates.  Approval  of  the  Con- 
vention has  no  bearing  on  this  question, 
since  under  the  Constitution  the  President 
can  agree  to  reciprocal  opening  of  consul- 
ates In  the  U.S.  and  USSR  at  any  time. 

There  are  no  formal  proposals  or  plans 
pending  for  the  opening  of  separate  con- 
sular offices  of  either  country  in  the  other. 
U  at  a  later  date  it  was  decided  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  open  one  outside  the  respective 
capitals,  it  would  be  the  subject  of  careful 


negotiation  on  a  strict  quid-pro-quo  basis. 
Such  an  office  would  probably  involve  10  to 
15    Americans    in    the    Soviet    Union,    with 
the    Soviets    permitted    to   send    the    same 
number  here.    In  accordance  with  Secretary 
Rusk's  statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  we  would  plan  to  con- 
sult that  body  and  the  state  and  local  of- 
ficials of  the  community  to  be  affected,  be- 
fore concluding  such  an  agreement.    While, 
as   noted,   such  an   arrangement  would  be 
reciprocal,  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Society 
Is   a  closed  one  while  the  United   States  Is 
open,    and    that    the    U.S.    citizens    needing 
serv-lce  and  protection  while  traveling  in  the 
Soviet  Union  far  outnumber  Soviet  citizens 
with  like  needs  in  the  U.S.,  indicate  that  the 
balance  of  advantage  would  be  on  our  side. 
This  Convention  gives  full  immunity  from 
criminal  Jurisdiction  to  consular  officers  and 
employees  of  both  countries.    We  would  not 
send  American  officials  or  clerical  employees 
to  serve  in  the  USSR  without  this  protec- 
tion.    Since  1946,  31  Americans  at  our  Em- 
bassy In  Moscow  have  been  expelled  by  the 
Soviets,  most  often  on  allegations  of  espio- 
nage.   Without  immunity  consular  employ- 
ees could  be  Jailed  or  suffer  even  harsher 
punishment  on  similar  trumped-up  charges. 
Furthermore,  action  against  American  con- 
sular personnel  serving  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion without  diplomatic  Immunity  could  be 
a   temptation   to   Soviet   authorities   when- 
ever  a   Soviet  citizen  was  arrested  in   this 
country  for  espionage.     Other  governments 
similarly  protect  their  officials   and  clerical 
employees  In  the  USSR;  the  British  and  thr> 
Japanese  recently  negotiated  consular  con- 
ventions with  the  Soviet  Union  containing 
Immunity  provisions  modeled  after  those  In 
the  US-USSR  agreement. 

The  opening  of  one  Soviet  consulate  in 
the  U.S.  would  not  materially  affect  our  in- 
ternal security.  The  number  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens now  enjoying  immunity.  452,  would  be 
increased  by  only  10  or  15  persons.  We  have 
the  right  under  the  treaty  to  screen  the  per- 
sonnel of  such  an  office  before  agreeing  to 
their  assignment.  We  are  also  authorized 
by  the  treaty  to  prevent  them  from  travel- 
ing to  sensitive  areas  In  the  country  and  to 
expel  them  if  they  prove  to  be  undesirable. 
We  could  close  a  Soviet  consulate  in  the 
U.S.  whenever  we  wished,  and  we  could  can- 
cel the  Consular  Convention  on  six  months" 
notice. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
It  is  an  effort  toward  acquainting  the 
people  of  this  country  with  the  facts,  and 
we  have  perhaps  been  negligent  and  too 
reticent  in  this  respect. 

As  an  example,  I  received  a  letter  this 
morning  complaining  about  and  object- 
ing to  our  giving  wheat  to  Russia.  Well, 
this  is  the  first  time  I  knew  that  we  had 
ever  given  any  wheat  to  Russia.  As  I 
remember,  Russia  bought  some  wheat 
from  us  1  or  2  years  ago  and  paid  cash  on 
the  barrelhead  for  it.  So  far  as  I  know, 
they  have  never  asked  credit  from  us  in 
any  way. 

But,  in  another  sense,  it  appears  to  me 
that  some  of  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  present  a  better  field  for  under- 
standing and  for  expansion  of  trade  than 
does  Russia.  We  produce  in  this  coun- 
try, and  have  to  sell,  much  of  the  same 
items  that  Russia  does. 

However,  so  far  as  Eastern  Europe 
countries  are  concerned,  for  several  years 
they  have  been  very  anxious  to  get  much 
closer  to  the  West  economically,  and  it 
would  be  a  step  toward  getting  nearer  to 


us  politically  when  we  once  trade  with 
them.  But  in  this  country  are  people 
who  say,  "No,  we  must  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them."  If  they  try  to  loosen 
their  ties  with  Russia,  they  say,  "We 
won't  help  you.  We  will  even  punish 
you,  if  you  try  to  get  looser  from  the  ties 
that  bind  you  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment." 

Three  or  four  months  ago,  a  large 
group   of   American   businessmen,   who 
certainly  could  not  be  called  communistic 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  visited  Eastern 
Europe— I  believe  they  also  went  into 
Russia— for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
groundwork  for  expanded  trade  with  tliat 
part     of     the     world.     Unquestionably. 
Eastern  Europe  feels  much  closer  to  the 
Near  West  than  it  does  to  the  Far  East. 
I  believe  that  a  wonderful  opportunity 
exists  to  create  better  feeling  between  us. 
For  example,  even  Yugoslavia — which, 
with    guns    and    ammunition    obtained 
from  us,  held  the  Communists  back  from 
going  down  and  overrunning  Greece — 
Yugoslavia  does  about  70  percent  of  its 
business  with  the  West — largely.  West 
Germany,  if  I  recall  correctly— although 
they  would  prefer  to  do  more  business 
with  the  United  States  if  we  did  not  dis- 
courage it.    Poland  does  as  much  busi- 
ness with  the  West  as  it  does  with  Russia. 
Further,  I  was  interested  to  see  that 
West  Germany— which  cannot  be  called 
communistic  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
as  Senator  Mansfield  has  pointed  out — 
has  recently  adopted  a  program  of  ex- 
changing Ambassadors  with  Rumania. 
Certainly,  Rumania  is  in  many  respects 
very  Western-minded. 

Why  do  we  force  them  to  continue  to 
be  tied  to  Russia  in  every  way?  People 
say  that  these  countries  are  tied  to  com- 
munism. They  mean  that  these  coun- 
tries are  tied  to  the  Russian  Government. 
Why  do  we  force  these  countries  to  do 
that,  when  they  hope  to  become  closer 
to  us?  I  believe  that  what  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  said  could  well  be 
repeated. 

Yesterday,  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  I 
receive  much  hate  mail — and  I  receive 
some  that  is  not  hate  mail — from  people 
who  actually  believe  what  they  are 
writing.  You  can  recognize  the  organi- 
zation mail,  the  agitators'  mail,  because 
it  all  starts  out  about  the  same  and  winds 
up  the  same.  But  a  lot  of  good  people 
in  the  United  States  are  misinformed, 
and  for  that  reason  they  take  positloiis 
which,  I  believe,  they  would  not  take  if 
they  were  well  advised  as  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
always,  I  am  indebted  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  Senator  mentioned  receiving  a 
letter  from  a  constituent  asking  about 
the  amount  of  wheat  we  had  "given" 
Russia.  Strangely  enough.  I  have  re- 
ceived the  same  sort  of  mail,  and  I  have 
written  back  and  told  them  that  we  had 
not  given  the  Russians  any  wheat,  that 
we  did  enter  into  commercial  contracts 
w-ith  the  Russians,  which  were  repay- 
able in  gold  over  an  18-month  period. 
Do  I  state  the  situation  correctly? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
They  paid  full  price  and  paid  it  in  gold, 
as  I  recall.  They  paid  the  regular  mar- 
ket price  for  the  wheat  they  bought. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  they  entered 
into  the  regular  commercial  18-month 
contract. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No;  I  think  they  paid 
cash.  The  regular  terms  are  18  months. 
They  may  have  entered  Into  that  agree- 
ment. They  did  with  Canada,  I  know. 
But,  certainly,  they  paid  what  in  effect 
was  cash — so  much  at  the  beginning  and 
so  much  on  certain  periods  thereafter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  I  recall  correctly,  they  made  a 
rather  large  downpayment  at  the  very 
beginning. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  they  did.  I  cannot 
remember  now  what  percentage  it  was, 
but  they  paid  a  goodly  percentage  at  the 
very  beginning,  when  the  deal  was  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  sometimes  Just  what  we  are 
thinking  about  in  this  coimtry  when  we 
do  not  take  advantage  of  situations  and 
make  moves  which  would  react  to  our 
benefit.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  brought  out.  Eastern 
Europe  countries  would  like  to  move 
closer  to  the  near  West  rather  than  in 
the  direction  of  the  Far  East,  and  that 
Is  true,  in  part,  because  culturally  they 
are  more  inclined  toward  the  West.  If 
we  can  sell  goods  In  those  countries,  if 
demands  are  created  for  our  goods,  I 
think  it  is  quite  possible  on  that  basis, 
as  well  as  others,  that  modifications  of 
the  economic  system  there  might  result. 

It  Is  distiu'bing  to  note,  therefore,  that 
despite  the  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  supporting  moves  by  one  of  the 
large  rubber  companies  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  an  Eastern  European 
country  and  by  a  large  American  motor 
compsiny  which  Is  encountering  difficul- 
ties in  endeavoring  to  enter  into  a  major 
contract  having  to  do  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  believe,  pressures  have  been 
created  in  the  United  States  which  have 
forced  these  companies  to  back  out  of 
these  moves  which  they  thought  would 
be  in  their  own  best  interests  and  which 
would  not  have  been  detrimental  to  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
case  of  the  American  motorcar  com- 
pany, it  has  had  some  hard  times  and 
this  was  an  opportunity  to  pick  up  some 
of  the  slack,  to  expand  production  and 
employment  and  perhaps  to  increase 
what  little  profits,  if  any,  it  had. 

Here  we  have  these  proposals  which 
are  small  steps  along  the  road  which 
we  would  hope  leads  to  peaceful  solu- 
tion, to  the  diminution  of  the  fear  and 
the  distrust  and  the  frustration  which 
confront  our  people.  Here  we  have  pro- 
posals, and  especially  the  consular  con- 
vention, which  are  clearly  and  unequiv- 
ocally in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  being  distorted,  being  made  the 
subject  of  dishonest  propaganda,  being 
used  by  activists  and  lobbsrlng  groups, 
to  create  a  situation  which,  in  my  mind, 
has  placed  the  consular  convention  in 
unwarranted  danger. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  however,  will  look  at  this  matter 
purely  on  the  basis  of  the  facts,  and  I 
would  hope  that  they  ask  themselves 
one  question:  If  there  Is  to  be  a  con- 
sulate in  the  Soviet  Union,  do  we  want 
to  give  the  Americans  who  are  employed 
in  that  consulate  the  full  protection 


which  diplomatic  immunity  will  allow 
them  to  have? 

Or  if  a  consulate  is  established — and 
it  can  be  established  without  any  action 
being  taken  by  the  Senate — do  we  want 
to  send  Americans  there  to  a  consulate  to 
take  their  chances  and  if  picked  up,  for 
some  reason  or  no  reason,  to  be  subject 
to  9  months  in  jail,  as  Soviet  citizens 
are,  without  having  the  right  of  any  pro- 
tective immunity  whieli  should  be  theirs, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are 
employees  of  the  American  Government. 

I  cannot  understand  people  who  are 
opposed  to  this  proposal  and  who  are 
not  willing  to  give  our  own  people  the 
maximum  possible  diplomatic  protection 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  had  had  this 
convention  before,  maybe  Mr.  Newcomb 
Mott  might  be  alive  today. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  not  only  unin- 
formed but  misinformed.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  undoubtedly  knows, 
we  are  getting  large  amounts  of  mall 
now  saying  that  the  Soviets  will  estab- 
lish four  consulates  in  this  country  and 
that  will  give  them  great  opportunity  for 
spying.  Of  course,  every  consulate  in 
every  country,  every  embassy  from  every 
country  is  supposed  to  learn  all  that  it 
can  about  what  is  going  on  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  Soviets  have  a  much  easier 
time  in  learning  what  Is  going  on  in  the 
United  States  than  we  do  in  learning 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Exactly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  there  is  a  new  machine 
invented  they  go  to  a  trade  convention 
and  get  the  information  with  respect  to 
it  there.  If  they  want  maps  and  other 
documents  which  mi^t  be  called  semi- 
classified  they  can  buy  them  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  here.  It  is 
not  difficult  for  them  to  get  information 
because  we  are  proud  to  tell  the  rest  of 
the  world  what  we  are  doing  and  the 
progress  we  are  making.  But  we  have 
difficulty  in  getting  information  from 
over  there.  I  think  It  is  perhaps  more 
difficult  to  find  out  what  Is  going  on  in 
the  interior  of  Russia  than  any  other 
place  in  the  world,  unless  it  is  China. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  said  yesterday,  I 
had  not  given  too  much  consideration  to 
this  consular  treaty  until  I  began  to 
realize  that  it  was  for  our  protection, 
rather  than  giving  added  advantages  to 
the  Russians,  that  our  Government  was 
so  anxious  to  have  it  agreed  to.  It  would 
not  give  us  advantages  over  them;  it 
would  give  us  equal  advantages  with 
them  for  the  protection  of  our  people 
stationed  overseas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  received  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  letters  in  connection 
with  this  treaty.  I  have  not  received 
one  letter  in  favor  of  It,  not  a  single  let- 
ter, because  most  of  them  come  from 
groups;  a  good  many  of  them  are  or- 
ganized, and  a  great  many  of  them  start 
out,  "I  am  disturbed,"  or  "We  are  dis- 
turbed," and  one  can  see  that  it  Is  the 
same  letter  that  comes  in  by  the  bushel. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  received  the  same 
type  letters.  They  start  out,  "I  am  dis- 
turbed." 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  All  of  the  letters  start 
out  in  that  manner.  Two-thirds  of  them 
start  out  in  that  manner.  The  body  of 
the  letter  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
until  we  get  to  the  signature. 

I  am  sure  those  people  are  not  ac- 
curately informed.  Perhaps  some  of 
them  are.  Those  people  who  write  the 
original  suggested  letters  know  what 
they  are  doing.  They  are  doing  very  well. 
They  are  trying  to  get  revenge  on  the 
country  from  which  they  were,  perhaps, 
expelled  at  one  time  or  another.  But 
when  they  come  here  they  should  abide 
by  the  laws  and  the  rules  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  should  not  be  con- 
tinually trying  to  stir  up  hatred  and 
violence,  even  against 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Anybody. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Coimtries  which  perhaps 
we  do  not  like.  But  our  difficulties  with 
them  are  not  going  to  be  settled  by  in- 
vasion, by  wars,  by  nuclear  warfare,  or 
by  anything  of  that  type. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  always,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  gets  to 
the  point  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
this  convention  is  not  necessary  for  the 
setting  up  of  consulates.  If  the  President 
wants  to  establish  an  American  consulate 
in  the  Soviet  Union  he  has  that  authority 
right  now  and  has  only  to  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  authorities.  The  same  applies 
in  reverse. 

If  the  President  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment and  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to 
establish  a  consulate  here  they  would 
have  the  full  protection  of  the  laws  of 
this  country.  But  if  a  consulate,  in  re- 
turn, was  established  in  Archangel,  Len- 
ingrad, or  some  other  place  outside  the 
consulate  itself,  all  of  the  people  on  that 
staff  would  be  under  Soviet  law  and  they 
would  not  have  the  protection  which  a 
Soviet  citizen  would  have  here  in  this 
situation.  An  American  in  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  only  the  same  kind 
of  protection,  without  this  convention, 
that  a  Soviet  citizen  has  there. 

If  there  are  going  to  be  10  to  15  more 
Soviet  personnel  here — as  has  been  esti- 
mated— attached  to  a  consulate,  and  they 
are  too  much  for  us  to  handle,  what 
would  we  say  If  the  United  Nations 
Soviet  delegation  or  the  Embassy  delega- 
tions in  Washington  added  10  or  15  more 
to  their  staffs?  Would  we  not  be  up 
against  the  same  proposition? 

I  think  we  ought  to  understand  the 
facts  involved  here.  I  wish  to  repeat 
that  this  convention  is  not  necessary  if 
the  President  wants  to  arrange  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  establish  consulates  in 
this  country.  But  unless  this  conven- 
tion is  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate, any  Americans  who  are  attached  to 
an  American  consulate  In  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  receive  diplomatic  pro- 
tection, but  will  be  subject  to  the  laws 
to  which  the  ordinary  Soviet  citizen  is 
subject.  That  means  he  can  be  held  for 
up  to  9  months  without  any  notification 
being  given  to  anyone.  Therefore,  this 
convention,  as  I  look  at  it  from  every 
angle,  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  sup- 
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ported  in  the  Senate  when  the  time  comes 
for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair.)  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP   1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  355. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  355) , 
to  Improve  the  operation  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 

and  for  other  purposes.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  I  may  call 
up  amendment  No.  37,  which  Is  at  the 
clerk's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The   assistant   legislative   clerk   read 
the  amendment  (No.  37)  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  37 
Beginning  with  line  15,  page  26,  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  8,  page  27,  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereol  the  foUowlng: 

"(b)  Each  Senator  who  on  the  day  preced- 
ing the  effective  date  of  title  I  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1967  was  serving 
u  a  member  of  any  standing  committee  shaU 
be  entitled  to  continue  to  serve  on  each  such 
committee  of  which  he  was  a  member  on  that 
day  as  long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  such 
committee  remains  continuous  after  that 
day.  Each  Senator  who  on  the  day  preced- 
ing the  eflfectlve  date  of  title  I  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1967  was  a  mem- 
ber of  more  than  one  committee  of  the 
classes  described  In  the  second  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (a)  shall  be  entitled  to  serve 
on  each  such  committee  of  which  be  was  a 
member  on  that  day  as  long  as  his  service  as 
a  member  of  that  committee  remains  con- 
tinuous after  that  day.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  2  and  3,  each  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  shall  be  temporarily  m- 
creased  In  membership  by  such  number  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  Into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subparagraph". 
Beginning  with  the  word  "carry"  In  line 


14,  page  27,  strike  out  aU  to  and  Including 
the  words  "or  to"  In  line  15,  page  27. 

On  page  27,  Une  23,  Immediately  after  the 
word  "committees".  Insert  the  words  "imder 
this  subparagraph  or  subparagraph  (a)". 

On  page  28,  line  1,  Immediately  after  the 
word  "paragraph".  Insert  the  words  "or  sub- 
paragraph (a) ". 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  because  several 
Senators  were  fearful  that  the  original 
language  on  this  matter  might  be  am- 
biguous with  reference  to  the  extent  that 
the  grandfather  clause  allows  Senators 
to  serve  on  their  Uiree  present  major 
committees  where  they  now  serve,  but 
limiting  their  service,  if  they  leave  one 
of  those  three  committees,  to  only  two 
following  that  time.  It  also  protects 
Senators  presently  serving  on  two  com- 
mittees from  losing  their  positions  be- 
cause of  the  reduction  in  committee  size, 
provided  for  in  the  bill. 

This  amendment  is  an  effort,  I  think 
long  overdue,  to  limit  the  assignment  of 
various  Senators  to  two  major  commit- 
tees and  one  minor,  joint,  select,  or  spe- 
cial committee.  However,  in  order  not 
to  impinge  on  those  Senators  who  have 
three  major  committee  assignments  to- 
day, largely  because  of  the  upgrading  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
and  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee,  this  amendment  will  make 
certain  that  they  may  keep  the  three  as- 
signments they  have  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  serve  on  those  three  standing 
committees.  But  if  they  leave  one  of 
those  three  committees,  then  their  as- 
signments shall  be  limited  to  two  major 
committees,  and  they  cannot  be  given  a 
third  assignment  on  a  major  committee. 

The  amendment  makes  crystal  clear 
their  entitlement  to  keep  their  present 
major  committee  assignments  as  long  as 
they  serve  on  them,  but  to  make  certain 
that  if  they  discontinue  membership  on 
one  of  the  three,  they  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  pick  out  a  third  major  commit- 
tee and  serve  on  it. 

I  am  happy  to  offer  the  amendment. 
I  think  it  clarifies  the  language  and  will 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  language. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
Is  quite  useful.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  whether  I  correctly  under- 
stand  its  scope.  The  present  rule  XXV 
of  the  Senate  provides,  in  subsection  4, 
that — 

Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  two  and  no 
more  of — 

A  series  of  committees,  mostly  major 
committees — 

Provided,  however.  That  those  Senators  who, 
as  of  January  9,  1963,  were  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  or  the  Committee  on  Qovermnent 
Operations — 

Omitting  some  irrelevant  matter — 
sbaU  be  entitled  to  serve  on  three — 

Of  these  committees. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  present 
proposal,  it  makes  no  essential  change  in 
the  present  rule;  does  it? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Only  to  make  cer- 


tain that  Senators  can  keep  present  as- 
signments and  that,  if  a  Senator  gives 
up  one  of  the  three  assignments,  he 
would  not  then  be  entitled  to  choose  a 
third  major  committee,  of  which  he  is  not 
at  present  a  member. 

This  makes  the  grandfather  clause 
feature  work,  but  when  they  leave  that 
third  major  committee,  they  reduce  their 
committee  membership  to  two. 

That  would  affect  primarily  those  who 
have  taken  the  three  major  committees 
because  of  the  addition  of  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  and  the  addition  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions £is  a  major  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.    As  I  understand  it,  the 

Senator  provides  in  his  bill 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  a  joint 
committee  effort.  I  am  honored  to  have 
It  referred  to  as  my  bill,  but  so  many 

gentlemen  have  worked  on  it  so  long 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  amend  my  comment: 
The  bill  which  he  has  so  ably  fioor  man- 
aged on  behalf  of  the  joint  committee. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  provides 
for  the  reduction  in  number  of  members 
on  various  committees.  As  I  recall,  for 
example,  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee is  reduced  from  19  to  15.  As  I  un- 
derstand, there  is  now  or  will  be,  a  sim- 
ilar grandfather  clause  on  that  provi- 
sion, so  that,  to  use  the  same  example, 
present  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  hold  their  seats 
but  as  vacancies  occur  they  will  not  b< 
filled.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  the  Intent 
of  the  language  in  the  bill,  and  this  lan- 
guage will  also  make  it  clear  that  they 
will  also  be  entitled  to  just  two  major 
committees. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  does  the  language 
presently  under  consideration  cover  the 
problem  of  the  size  of  the  committees 
as  well  as  the  part  of  rule  XXV  which 
I  have  just  stated? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, and  the  language  Is  drawn  to 
bring  that  about,  fhirther  language  in 
the  bill  specifies  the  size  of  the  com- 
mittees. 

The  grandfather  clause  has  been  his- 
torically used  so  as  not  to  eliminate  the 
rights  of  members  who  are  on  the  com- 
mittee, but  it  is  only  fair  that  when  they 
leave  that  committee,  they  not  be  en- 
titled to  another  committee  assignment 
to  bring  them  up  to  three  or,  in  the  case 
of  Foreign  Relations  and  these  other 
committees  we  seek  to  reduce,  that  they 
vidll  not  add  new  members  to  that  com- 
mittee to  bring  themselves  up  to  the 
number  of  assignments  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
there  are  presently  several  Senators  who 
serve  on  four  major  committees.  If  we 
include,  as  I  tliink  we  must,  the  Joint 
Conunlttee  on  Atomic  Energy — a  very 
important  committee,  Indeed — as  a 
major  committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     It  is  not  so  con- 
sidered, but  certainly  its  work  is  major. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  do  not  know  who  does 
not  consider  It  such.    Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator would  elaborate  on  that. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
listed  major  committees  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  But  does  the  Senator 
agree  that  it  should  be,  because  of  its 
workload? 

Mr.  MONHONEY.  Its  work  is  major. 
But  It  Is  not  a  standing  committee  be- 
cause its  membership  is  not  limited  to 
the  Senate  and  its  chairman  every  other 
session  is  from  the  other  body. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  let  us  take— and 
there  is  no  need  to  be  anything  other 
th£ui  anonymous  in  this  regard — a  Sena- 
tor, as  I  note  here,  who  serves  on  five 
committees:  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  Finance,  Government  Opera- 
tions, Rules  and  Administration,  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

I  see  the  name  of  another  Senator  who 
serves  on  Armed  Services,  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences,  Appropriations,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

As  I  understand  it,  those  Senators  will 
continue  to  serve,  in  one  case  on  five 
committees  and  in  the  other  case  on 
four,  but  if  they  should,  for  one  reason 
or  another — let  us  hope  it  will  not  hap- 
pen for  a  long  time — leave  the  Senate  or 
one  of  these  committees,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  get  another  major  commit- 
tee— either  major  or  mirior,  for  that 
matter,  because  they  can  only  serve  on 
one  of  the  minor  committees:  such  as. 
Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service,  Rules  and 
Administration,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
Iiunbia. 

So  what  the  Senator  proposes — and  I 
wish  it  to  be  clear — is  that  over  a  period 
of  years,  and  probably  many  years,  the 
membership  of  Senators  on  committees 
will  gradually  be  reduced,  until  no  Sena- 
tor can  serve  on  more  than  two  major 
committees  and  one  minor  committee. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
There  will  be  some  difference.  I  must. 
In  all  candor,  state  that  as  to  joint  com- 
mittees, which  have  never  been  judged, 
for  membership  purposes,  as  major  com- 
mittee assignments,  because  of  their  Joint 
nature,  membership  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  precluded.  They  could  have 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  or  two 
or  three  other  permanent  joint  commit- 
tees as  their  third  assigrunent. 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  Is  so. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  that  does  not 
affect  the  temporary  committees,  which 
last  for  only  one  session. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
I  think  has  met  once  in  the  l£ist  7  or  8 
years.  But  what  concerns  me  is  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  is, 
I  believe,  the  only  legislative  joint  com- 
mittee; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
I  might  add,  to  clarify  this,  that  the 
same  paragraph  that  effects  these  limi- 
tations provides  that  they  may  serve  on 
two  major  committees  and  one  minor  or 
select  or  Joint  committee.  That  means 
one  of  the  three.  They  cannot  have  a 
minor  committee  and  a  Joint  committee 
of  an  important  nature. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Since  the  Senator  and 
I  agree  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  is  a  very  important  com- 
mittee indeed,  and  that  it  is  the  only 
joint  committee  which  has  legislative 
Jurisdiction,  what  would  be  the  objec- 


tion to  including  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  as  one  ol  the  two  major 
conmaittees,  so  long  as  we  have  a  grand- 
father clause? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  have  never 
considered,  in  the  structure  of  the  Sen- 
ate committees  nor  the  House  commit- 
tees, a  joint  committee  to  be  a  major 
committee  of  the  Senate.  The  work  is 
major,  certainly,  and  it  is  of  very  great 
importance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
there  has  to  be  a  first  time  for  every- 
thing. Perhaps  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate  rules  would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  the  Policy  Committee,  on  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  serves 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  I  do  not.  On  the 
Steering  Committee.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Steering  Committee  would  be  able  to 
change  any  rule  established  as  part  of 
this  legislation  with  relation  to  assign- 
ment of  Members  to  committees,  would 
it? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  they  could 
deny  to  Senators  who  have  a  heavy  load 
of  work  on  other  committees  assign- 
ments that  would  build  up  an  unneces- 
sarily heavy  line  of  duty.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  think  the  Senate  is  itself  in 
charge,  through  that  committee,  of 
those  who  go  on  any  joint  committee. 

Many  people  would  consider  the  work 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to  be 
vitally  important.  I  so  consider  it  to  be. 
It  is  going  to  increase  in  importance. 
While  some  of  the  other  joint  commit- 
tees will  be  of  strictly  a  minor  nature, 
I  think  we  have  rather  wisely  provided 
that  the  major  committees — and  we 
have  designated  two  previously  minor 
committees  as  major  committees — the 
Space  Committee  and  the  Government 
Operations  Committee — that  these  other 
joint  committees  would  still  remain  so 
that  a  Member  could  serve  on  one  of 
those  committees  as  his  one  additional 
assignment  to  the  two  major  committee 
assignments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  present  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  but  I 
should  like  the  Record  to  show  that  in 
my  judgment  this  amendment  does  not 
go  nesurly  far  enough,  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent heavy  workload  of  all  Senators. 

In  my  judgment — and  I  speak  only  for 
myself — it  is  impossible  for  a  Senator  to 
consciously  perform  his  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  two  major  committees.  This  is 
all  the  more  true  if,  with  respect  to 
either  or  both  of  those  committees,  he  Is 
also  a  chairman  of  a  subcommittee.  And 
while  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  in  mind  is 
as  far  as  the  Senate  would  be  willing  to 
go  at  this  session,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  workload  of  all  of  us  Is  so 
heavy,  our  mornings  are  so  preoccupied 
with  jumping  around  from  one  commit- 
tee session  to  another,  with  frequently 
three  committees  meeting  at  the  same 
time,  often  with  very  important  business, 
not  only  hearings  but  markups  and  the 
like,  I  would  think  that  In  due  course — 
and  I  hope  pretty  soon — the  Senate 
would  have  to  face  up  to  a  much  more 
radical  extent  than  it  is  doing  in  this  bill, 
to  the  workload  of  Its  Members. 


I  do  not  think,  to  be  perfectly  candid 
with  my  friend,  that  the  pending  bill 
really  faces  up  to  this  problem  at  all. 
However,  I  am  quite  sure  that,  as  a 
pragmatic  politician,  the  Senator  is  quite 
correct  that  this  is  as  far  as  he  can  push 
the  matter  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  my  colleague. 
I  appreciate  that  the  workload,  which  is 
divided  among  100  Senators,  grows  and 
grows.    It  is  difficult  to  keep  this  in  line. 

Some  committee  may  have  minor  work 
to  handle  in  one  year  and  then  have  a 
heavy  workload  2   or  3  years  hence. 

Unless  we  wish  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  drastically — and 
I  do  not  think  that  any  Senator  wants 
to  do  that — we  will  have  a  tremendous 
overload  which  is  why  we  will  have  to 
add  staJffing  to  keep  up  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  afraid  that  I  can- 
not quite  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
has  just  said.  I  am  afraid  that  if  we 
drastically  revise  the  committee  struc- 
ture of  the  Senate  so  as  to  make  the 
committees  a  good  deal  smaller  and  as- 
sign Senators  to  only  one  major  and 
one  minor  committee,  we  would  vastly 
increase  the  eflBclency  of  the  operation 
because  we  would  eliminate  this  very 
disturbing  overlap  of  committee  meet- 
ings which  goes  on  all  the  time. 

Senators  would  become  real  experts  in 
the  field  of  their  one  committee.  Many 
would  be  disappointed,  of  course,  but  if 
we  have  a  grandfather  clause  we  will  not 
hurt  the  sensibilities  of  any  present  Sen- 
ator. I  believe  the  Senate  would  operate 
in  a  much  more  effective  way  in  the  car- 
rying on  of  its  constitutional  duties. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  patience. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  now  made  the  record 
very  clear  with  respect  to  anyone  who 
gets  bumped  and  with  respect  to  anyone 
who  may  or  may  not  have  grandfather 
rights,  depending  on  what  happens  if  we 
biunp  him  from  the  committee  and  say 
to  him:  "You  are  through."  His  grand- 
father rights  come  to  an  end. 

We  have  a  second  situation  which  ex- 
ists.   We  might  have  a  change  in  ratio. 

One  sentence  in  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  we  would  temporarily  increase 
the  membership.  For  example,  let  us 
take  Atomic  Energy.  If  we  had  to  add 
five  Senators,  we  would  have  some  very 
unwieldy  committees  before  we  finished. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  can  very 
properly  speak  for  himself,  and  perhaps 
he  should.  However,  what  we  were  dis- 
cussing before  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
came  into  the  Chamber  was  that  under 
no  circumstances  win  the  committees  be 
increased.  In  fact,  the  bill  provides 
for  a  substantial  decrease.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  now  has  19 
members,  and  it  would  go  to  15.  How- 
ever, the  present  members  would  be  pro- 
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tected  by  a  grandfather  clause,  change 
of  ratio  or  not. 

This  is  perhaps  tough  medicine  for 
some.  There  will  be  no  further  increase 
in  the  size  of  committees. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  long  are  those 
grandfather  rights  reserved? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Until  granddaddy  dies. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  could  become  a  very 
embarrassing  situation  when  we  have  a 
very  considerable  change  In  ratio  and 
have  all  these  Senators  with  grand- 
father rights.    What  would  we  do? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  fire  them  off  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  that  would  not 
solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  would  not  be 
given  an  extra  committee  assignment 
such  as  they  now  enjoy  because  of  grand- 
father rights.  Our  bill  would  decrease 
the  number  of  assignments  which  prac- 
tically all  Senators  have — two  major  and 
one  minor  or  special  or  joint  committee. 
Eventually,  as  those  members  leave,  we 
would  arrive  at  a  committee  member- 
ship which  is  a  reasonable  number. 
However,  in  the  meantime,  we  have 
three  memberships  for  very  few  Sena- 
tors. That  is  because  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Sp>ace  Sciences  and  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
which  were  minor  committees,  became 
major  committees. 

Those  members  were  obviously  not 
bumped  because  of  the  committee  change 
from  minor  to  major.  We  are  not  bump- 
ing them  off  now.  However,  we  have  no 
way  of  protecting  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  or  any  committee 
if  the  ratio  changes.  The  last  one  on 
the  list  would  be  the  victim  of  this  attri- 
tion. 

We  would  not  give  him  a  third  com- 
mittee. However,  after  those  Senators 
have  lost  membership  on  the  extra  com- 
mittees, there  is  provision  for  a  member- 
ship of  two  conunittee  assignments  for 
each  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  House  has  no 
comparable  problem.  As  a  result.  If  this 
language  is  approved  and  we  do  not  pro- 
tect our  rights,  then,  of  course,  we  are 
out  of  court,  so  to  speak,  for  the  Senate 
would  have  spoken. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  on  frequent  occasions  pointed 
out  how  different  the  House  is  from  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  measures  such  as 
filibusters.  So,  in  this  connection,  per- 
haps it  is  dreadful  for  the  Senate  to  be 
a  little  different  from  the  House. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  heart  of 
the  problem — which  he  has  perhaps 
wisely  raised.  The  Senator  Is  aware  that 
2  years  ago,  because  the  ratio  changed,  a 
very  prominent  and  articulate  member 
of  the  minority  was  dropped  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  one  of  our 
aWe  Democrats  was  dropped  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  this 
year  because  of  a  ratio  change. 


If  God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom — as  I 
hope  He  will — will  bring  forth  a  smash- 
ing Democratic  victory  In  1968,  so  that 
the  ratio  changes,  the  horrible  possibility 
will  arise  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  be  dropped  from  the  Finance  Com- 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
only  say  to  my  friend  that  each  side  will 
Importune  the  Deity  that  victory  will 
perch  on  its  shield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And,  of  course,  none  of 
us  are  thinking  of  what  is  good  for  our 
own  selves,  but  only  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  written  in  the 
Book  of  John: 

The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  avalleth  much. 

We  trust  there  will  be  much  righteous- 
ness on  our  side  on  that  occasion. 

I  hope  that  the  language  is  the  correct 
language. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed very  carefully.  The  new  language 
is  in  the  bill.  It  was  questioned  by  Sen- 
ators and  it  was  made  clear  that  they 
would  be  entitled  to  present  assignments. 

We  feel  that  two  major  committees 
and  one  minor  or  joint  committee  should 
be  the  limit  that  a  Senator  should  ordi- 
narily hold. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GhsvERN  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

TTNAKIMOUS-CONSEN'T     AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  will  be 
read  by  the  clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  as  follows: 

Unakimous-Consent   Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruajy  2,  1967,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  S.  355,  a  bill  to  Improve 
the  operation  of  the  Legislative  Branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, debate  on  any  amendment  except 
amendments  dealing  with  Senate  Floor  Pro- 
cedure, motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONET] :  Provided,  That  In  the  event  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
BONEYj  Is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion,  the  time  In  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or 
some  Senator  designated  by  him. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon,  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NATIONAL  INCOME  BUDGET 
METHOD  OP  ACCOUNTING 

Mr.  WTTJJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  discuss  the  Presi- 
dent's most  recent  method  of  accounting 
under  the  so-called  national  income 
budget  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  certain  discrepancies  and 
questions  which  will  arise  if  we  adopt 
this  form  of  budgetary  accounting. 

In  the  national  income  budget,  this 
new  method  of  accounting  now  being 
adopted  by  this  Great  Society,  the  Pres- 
ident has  projected  fiscal  1968  expendi- 
tures at  $169.2  billion  and  an  Income  of 
$167.1  bUllon,  or  a  deficit  of  only  $2.1 
billion.  This  result  Is  being  hailed  in 
many  quarters  throughout  the  Great 
Society  as  an  Indication  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  living  reasonably  well 
within  its  income. 

I  think  that  we  should  point  out  cer- 
tain discrepancies  in  this  reporting  sys- 
tem. I  might  say  that  for  the  past 
couple  of  weeks  I  have  been  discussing 
this  new  formula  with  ofiBcials  of  the 
Budget  Bureau,  and  they  have  confirmed 
the  points  that  I  sun  about  to  make. 

For  example,  in  order  to  arrive  at  this 
$2.1  billion  claimed  deficit  for  fiscal  1968 
the  administration  is  including  In  Its 
computation,  as  though  it  were  Its  own 
income,  all  the  surplus  that  may  be  gen- 
erated in  the  numerous  tnist  funds 
which  it  is  now  administering. 

For  example.  It  Is  estimated  that  In 
fiscal  1968  the  railroad  retirement  fund 
will  take  in  $1,613  billion  with  expendi- 
tures of  $1,511  billion,  or  a  $102  million 
surplus.  By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion does  the  railroad  retirement  fund 
belong  to  the  U.S.  Government.  Yet, 
for  accounting  purposes  imder  this  na- 
tional income  budget  procedure  of 
reporting,  this  $102  million  surplus  in 
the  railroad  retirement  fund  is  being 
used  to  reduce  the  reported  deficit  of  the 
Government. 

With  respect  to  the  unemployment 
fund,  unemployment  taxes  are  paid  by 
employers;  there  is  no  Government  mon- 
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ey  whatsoever  In  this  fund.    The  Gov-  Vatixmal  income  trust  funds 
eminent  estimates  that  In  1968  we  will 

collect  and  put  Into  that  fund  $4,235  bU-    

lion,  and  as  a  result  of  the  low  unem- 

ployment  record  today  the  expenditures    qasi         

will  be  $2,534  billion,  creating  a  surplus 

during  1968  of  $1,701  billion.    However,    *■"' 

this    $1,701    billion    expected    surplus    in  Health  mfurance.... 
1968  under  this  Great  Society  method  unempioj-ment.... 
of  accounting  is  being  considered  as  in- 
come belonging  to  the  U.S.  Government  Railroad  retirement 

and  is  used  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  that  Federal  employees 

much.  '""<! 

The  proceeds  of  old  age  and  survivors'  Highway  trust  ..- 
Insurance  trust  fund  is  likewise  Included 

as  Government  revenue.    By  the  health    Beautiflcanon 

insurance  trust  fund  alone  we  pick  up  ^'^.Jf^,','^^J^'''l'^"^\. 

an  $895  million  surplus.    We  project  an  at  ion  trust  fund 

expected  revenue  of  $5,066  billion  and  other  trust  funds.. 
expenditures  of  $4,171  billion,  or  $895 

million  surplus  in  fiscal  1968.   That  $895  Total 

million  Is  being  counted  by  the  admin-     

Istratlon,  for  bookkeeping  purposes,  as  Mr.    WILLIAMS    of   Delaware.      Mr. 

though  it  were  income  of  the  Govern-  President,  there  are  other  gimmicks  im- 

,  ment,  and  the  administration  is  reducing  ,jer  this  new  accounting  proposal.    A 

its  deficit  by  the  same  bsusis  when  report-  purchase  is  coimted  as  an  expenditure 

Ing  to  the  taxpayers.  only  when  the  item  is  delivered,  and  it 

Mr.  President,  $791  million  is  picked  up  jg  not  counted  when  the  expenditure  is 

from  the  highway  trust  fund.  made  or  when  the  Treasury  checks  are 

Under  the  veterans'  national  mortgage  violtten. 
Insurance  fund  they  pick  up  another  $167  j  5^JJ^^  ygg  g,  specific  example.  Sup- 
mllUon.  Our  Government  sells  life  in-  p^gg  we  are  building  a  nuclear  battleship 
surance  policies  to  the  veterans.  Natu-  costing  $300  million.  It  will  take  SVa 
rally,  since  these  war  veterans  of  World  yg^rg  to  build  the  battleship.  Suppose 
War  rr  and  the  Korean  war  are  of  a  ^g  ^re  paying  over  the  years,  as  it  pro- 
yoimger  age  this  fund  builds  up  over  a  gresses,  $95  million  in  1966,  another  $95 
period  of  years  in  anticipation  of  the  niilllon  in  the  fiscal  year  1967,  another 
time  when  a  large  percentage  of  those  $95  million  in  1968,  and  in  1969  we  take 
men  will  be  elderly  citizens  and  will  be  yjig  ^  the  ship  by  paying  the  remaining 
dying  more  rapidly.  Reserves  are,  and  ^15  minion.  Under  all  budget  proce- 
must  be,  built  up.  dures  heretofore  we  would  appropriate 
Under  this  new  accounting  practice  the  t^is  $95  million  in  each  year  as  the  ac- 
reserve  being  built  up  under  this  veter-  counts  were  paid.  As  each  payment  was 
ans'  Insurance  fund  Is  being  counted  by  made  it  would  be  counted  as  an  expendl- 
thls  administration  as  though  it  belonged  ^ure,  but  under  the  national  income 
to  the  Government  for  normal  expendl-  budget  as  these  items  are  paid  they  are 
tures  and  Is  being  used  to  reduce  the  ^ot  counted  as  expenditures  until  the 
amount  of  the  reported  deficit.  final  payment  is  made  and  the  Govern- 
Altogether  in  the  budget  the  admlnls-  ment  takes  delivery  of  the  ship.  The  full 
tratlon  is  counting  $4,617  billion  in  trust  impact  on  the  budget  would  be  counted 
fund  receipts  as  though  they  were  gen-  ^^  ^ggg  ^Yien  we  took  delivery  of  the  bat- 
eral  revenue.    This  $4,617  billion  is  used  tleship. 

to  reduce  the  deficit  which  will  be  re-  rj^jg  j^^g  j^e  effect  of  delaying  the  re- 
ported to  the  taxpayers.  cording  of  expenditures  in  an  expansion 
Mr.  President,  this  is  Just  as  misleading  ^j  ^j^g  Vietnam  war  with  the  full  Impact 
and  crooked,  if  one  wants  to  call  it  that,  ^j  ^^^i  expenditures  being  shown  in  later 
as  for  a  bank  administering  trust  funds  yg^rs 

for  some  of  its  customers  to  rePort  In  g^  j  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^  account- 
its  financial  statement  to  the  stockho  d-  ^^^  ^j^^  administration  can  make 
ers  at  the  end  of  the  year  not  only  iiv-  ^^  ^.^  ^  ^^  y^e  taxpayers  prior  to 
come  of  the  bank  but  also  Income  from  g  gig^tlon.  with  the  real  truth  as 
these  fim^of  which  they  are  the  trust-  ^  expenditures  not  showing  up  In 
ees.  Mr.  President,  this  money  does  not  .,  hudept  until  1969  or  1970 
T^^'^^TSnZ'T^^^rZv^^  '''^"^'esld"eS,'?he°samJ°results  are 
£^H  I^,1H  C^nX  t^e  ban?  true  Of  the  Apollo  program  or  our  plans 
'^^StSo^vSn^nrisre't^fstetof  these  ^JZ^^^  Zr.roSlZ'T^Vtl 
funds,  and  it  has  no  right  to  use  the  pro-  *?,L^f!^?^  *^  P'°^!?f ^,T'^Sir  tSs 
ceeds  of  these  trust  funds  for  regular  bUlions  of  dollars,  however,  under  this 
e^enditures  "®^  accounting  system  the  cost  to  the 
Z.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  f^^^f  "^JiLX  t^^Z.mJS^'Sll 
that  a  list  of  these  trust  fund  receipts  ^P^il^^'^'^Li^^SprpH  11  f5f/55 
that  are  behig  counted  in  this  national  ^^psule  has  been  delivered  at  the  in- 
Lcome  budget  for  the  purpose  of  decelv-  f^^^l^°l  **  ^ape  Kennedy  or  wherever 
ing  the  American  taxpayer  as  to  the  cost  It  Is  to  be  used.  These  items  run  into 
of  this  Great  Society  be  printed  at  this  hundreds  of  milliona,  even  billions  of 
point  in  the  Record.  dollars,  yet  the  Impact  of  these  expendi- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  tures  will  not  show  up  until  some  future 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  date, 
follows:  Government  expenditures  on  the  so- 


called  supersonic  transport — that  is,  the 
money  we  put  up  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Government — are  affected.  To  the  ex- 
tent such  expenditures  are  to  be  recov- 
ered as  the  planes  are  produced,  they 
will  be  deferred.  These  Government  ex- 
penditures would  not  show  up  in  the  re- 
porting as  expenditures  until  the  planes 
were  actually  delivered. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  contrary  to  all 
accounting  systems  that  have  been  used 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  175  years. 
Under  Public  Law  480  we  sell  American 
agriculture  products  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies. Those  foreign  currencies  are 
soft  currencies  and  are  nearly  always 
earmarked  in  such  a  manner  that  we  not 
only  cannot  convert  them  Into  gold  or 
dollars,  but  also  cannot  use  them  for  ex- 
penditures in  the  country  in  which  they 
are  generated  without  the  consent  of 
that  country  and  then  only  for  the  im- 
provement of  that  country.  Heretofore 
those  expenditures,  under  such  circum- 
stances, have  been  charged  off  as  ex- 
penditures in  the  year  in  which  they 
were  made.  It  is  recognized  that  these 
sales  represent  losses  as  far  as  the  tax- 
payers are  concerned. 

Under  the  new  fancy  style  of  book- 
keeping those  expenditures  would  be 
counted  as  though  those  currencies  are 
worth  their  weight  in  gold,  and  they  will 
not  ^ow  up  as  expenditures  or  losses, 
for  accounting  purposes,  until  the  year 
we  get  rid  of  them.  We  have  been  hold- 
ing some  of  them  for  years. 

These  are  losses  that  will  be  deferred 
imtil  later  years  in  order  to  let  this  Ad- 
ministration deceive  the  American 
people  with  its  more  favorable  reports. 
Why  not  tell  the  American  taxpayers 
the  truth?  These  are  losses.  There  will 
be  no  recovery. 

Yet  these  expenditures  are  not  being 
recorded  in  the  years  they  are  made. 
This  has  the  effect  of  giving  the  admin- 
istration an  opportunity  to  report  sur- 
pluses in  the  next  year  or  two  as  it 
builds  up  its  increased  operation  in  Viet- 
nam. The  administration  can  report 
surpluses,  and  the  full  impact  of  these 
expenditures  will  not  hit  our  taxpayers 
until  after  the  Vietnam  war  is  over. 
When  we  go  into  the  period  of  declining 
purchases  there  will  be  exaggerated 
deficits.  Then  I  suppose  they  wUl 
change  back  to  the  administrative 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  item. 
Under  this  National  Income  they  will  use 
the  accrual  basis  to  account  for  income 
taxes.  Under  the  present  system  we 
count  the  taxes  we  actually  receive,  but 
there  is  a  lag.  For  instance,  corpora- 
tions report  70  percent  in  estimated  tax 
returns,  which  leaves  an  unpaid  item  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  same  situation 
is  true  of  individuals  who  are  on  an  esti- 
mated basis  in  excess  of  withheld  taxes. 
Under  this  new  accrual  method  such 
taxes  are  counted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  though  they  were  in  their 
pocket.  This  would  be  all  right  if  they 
counted  accrued  liabilities,  but  they  do 
not  count  accrued  liabilities.  They  are 
moving  only  those  items  into  the  budget 
which  will  give  them  an  exaggerated 
figure  so  far  as  Income  is  concerned, 
and    they    are    postponing    from    that 
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budget  the  items  representing  expend- 
itures. 

If  the  officers  of  any  American  corpo- 
ration tried  to  change  its  bookkeeping 
system  overnight  and  deceive  stockhold- 
ers in  any  such  manner  they  would  end 
up  in  a  Federal  penitentiary  and  be  pros- 
ecuted by  the  same  government  which  is 
following  that  practice  here. 

I  will  grant  this  fact.  If  projected  over 
a  period  of  20  years  and  we  had  an  even 
and  stable  economy  perhaps  these  Items 
would  level  out,  but  we  get  a  big  notch 
when  there  is  a  sudden  change  from  a 
cash  basis  over  to  an  accrual  basis,  as  the 
administration  Is  doing  here.  Under  the 
existing  law  it  is  recognized  that  chang- 
ing from  an  accrual  basis  to  a  cash  basis 
of  reporting  Income  does  encompass  a 
notch,  and  for  that  reason  no  taxpayer 
is  permitted  to  make  such  a  change  in 
reporting  his  income  without  the  advance 
consent  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
Tliat  is  required  because  it  is  recognized 
that  a  change  from  one  system  to  the 
other  can  cause  a  lot  of  the  Income  or 
expenditures  never  to  be  reported.  The 
Treasury  Department  Insists  on  being 
notified  and  that  its  consent  be  extended 
in  advance. 

When  they  give  consent  it  is  given  only 
on  the  basis  that  they  will  audit  the  books 
of  the  taxpayer  and  eliminate  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  notch  when  changed  over. 
My  argument  is  that  the  Government 
should  abide  by  its  own  rules.  That 
notch  is  not  eliminated  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  it  is  a  deceitful 
method  to  conceal  from  the  American 
taxpayer  the  cost  of  these  Great  Society 
programs  to  indicate,  as  this  budget  in- 
dicates, that  we  are  operating  in  the 
fiscal  year  1968  with  a  $2.1  billion  deficit, 
or  that  we  will  operate  in  the  fiscal  year 
1967  with  around  a  $2.5  billion  or  $3  bil- 
lion deficit.  That  is  erroneous  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  is 
testifying  today  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol  aslting  for  a  $7  billion  in- 
crease in  the  ceiling  on  our  national  debt. 

He  is  coming  back  in  June  to  ask  for 
another  $6  billion,  or  perhaps  a  $10  bil- 
lion increase  to  cover  the  fiscal  1968  defi- 
cit. If  it  is  only  a  $2.1  billion  deficit 
what  does  he  need  such  an  increase  for? 
Their  own  actions  Indicate  that  they  do 
not  believe  the  new  reporting  system. 
I  think  it  Is  time  that  we  get  more  truth 
in  government. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  so  many 
times,  that  we  have  a  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration requesting  legislation  to 
provide  for  truth  In  lending  and  truth 
in  packaging.  Tliere  is  much  merit  in 
those  requests,  of  course,  but  I  most  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  what  is  needed 
more  than  anything  else  today  is  more 
truth  in  government. 

For  the  past  4  years  this  Government 
has  been  trying  to  deceive  the  American 
people  as  to  the  extent  of  its  deficits. 

When  we  consider  the  administrative 
budget,  we  find  even  more  misleading 
flgxires.  Under  the  administrative  budg- 
et the  Treasury  Department  projects  that 
in  1968  there  wUl  be  a  $8.1-billlon  defi- 
cit. That  is  misleading  because  it  is 
arrived  at  only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  will  sell  assets  at  $5  biUion  and  use 
the  proceeds  of  this  sale  as  though  it 
were  nonnal  income. 


The  acceleration  of  the  corp>orate  tax 
rate,  which  they  are  asking  for  in  fiscal 
1968  will  bring  in  an  extra  $800  milUon. 
By  reducing  the  silver  content  of  our 
coins  there  will  be  $519  miUion  in  non- 
recurring income.  Altogether  a  total  of 
$6,319  million  of  nonrecurring  income  is 
used  in  fiscal  1968  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  reported  $8.1  bilUon  deficit.  This 
means  that  our  deficit — if  it  were  re- 
ported, as  it  should  be,  and  as  it  would  be 
if  we  used  the  same  bookkeeping  system 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  175  years  and 
which  has  been  used  by  all  Presidents 
prior  to  the  one  in  the  White  House 
now — would  be  presented  to  the  tax- 
payers as  being  $14,419  million  In  fiscal 

1968. 

Even  that  deficit,  by  their  own  book- 
keeping system,  is  arrived  at  only  after 
taking  Into  consideration  that  Congress 
will  enact  the  6-percent  tax  increase 
requested  by  the  President.  This  tax  in- 
crease will  bring  in  $4.5  billion.  Our 
true  deficit  for  1968  wUl  be  $18,869  mil- 
lion without  this  tax  increase.  These 
figures  are  based  on  their  own  figures 
submitted  to  Congress  a  week  or  10  days 
ago. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  the  cost  of  these  programs.  It  is 
because  of  this  misleading  information 
which  is  being  distributed  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  we  are  asked  by  so 
many  of  our  constituents  as  to  why  we 
may  have  to  raise  taxes  if  the  deficit  is 
as  small  as  it  is  being  reported  by  the 
administration. 

Much  has  been  said  about  reducing  the 
cost  of  government  in  1968  on  domestic 
programs  before  Congress  considers  such 
a  tax  increase. 

Expenditures  for  1968  as  requested  by 
the  administration  will  total  $135  bil- 
lion. This  is  QVz  billion  more  than  the 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1967. 

In  his  budget  message  the  President 
stated  that  $5  billion  represents  the  In- 
creased cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But 
that  leaves  three  and  a  half  billion  extra 
in  the  budget  which  was  submitted  to 
Congress  this  year,  and  this  three-and-a- 
half-billion  increase  is  to  take  care  of 
the  expanded  costs  of  the  Great  Society's 
programs  on  the  domestic  front. 

If  the_^^dget  were  to  be  enacted  as 
presented,  spending  under  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs  in  fiscal  1968  will  be  in- 
creased by  $3.5  billion.  The  increased 
taxes  being  asked  for  are  $4.5  billion; 
$3.5  billion  of  that  increase  in  taxes 
would  go  to  offset  increases  in  spending 
by  the  Johnson  administration. 

I  think  that  before  the  administration 
asliLS  for  a  tax  increase,  it  owes  it  to  the 
American  people  to  take  some  construc- 
tive steps  toward  holding  the  cost  of 
Government  back,  at  least  to  the  level  it 
was  in  fiscal  1967.  Yes,  and  let  us  even 
roll  it  back  some  from  that. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday  In  the 
Record,  this  administration  has  added 
68,000  employees  to  the  public  payroll  in 
the  last  90  days.  This  number  has  been 
added  since  President  Johnson  issued 
his  September  20,  1966,  Executive  order 
freezing  Federal  Government  employ- 
ment. Yet  every  month  since  that  Ex- 
ecutive order  has  been  in  effect  more  em- 
ployees have  been  added.  I  repeat, 
68,000  more  employees  have  been  added 
since  the  President's  Executive  order  of 


September  20, 1966,  freezing  employment 
in  the  Federal  Government.  These  ex- 
tra employees  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
around  $400  million  in  fiscal  1968. 

Furthermore,  in  the  fiscal  1968  budget 
the  President  wants  to  add  another 
60,000  employees. 

That  is  an  tulded  $400  million  in  the 
fiscal  1968  budget. 

We  get  an  awful  lot  of  lip  service  from 
the  White  House  about  cutting  expendi- 
tures. It  seems  that  every  time  the 
President  makes  a  speech  about  reducing 
expenditures,  the  very  next  day  more 
money  is  being  asked  for. 

If  we  keep  on  "saving"  money  as  they 
are  "saving"  it  here  we  will  end  up  In 
the  poorhouse. 

I  have  never  seen  an  administration 
that  could  say  so  much  about  cutting 
down  on  expenditures  and  doing  so  little 
about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

[Applause  from  the  galleries.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leries win  be  in  order. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACTT  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  op- 
eration of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BORoncH]  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk 
amendments  and  ask  that  they  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  for  himself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  wlU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  page  25,  line  5,  strike  out  "2,  3.  and 

4",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "2,  3,  4,  and  6". 

On  page  25,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "4, 

5,  and  6",  and  Insert  In  lieu  tbereof  "4,  5, 

6,  and  7". 

On  page  15,  strike  out  all  in  lines  9  and  10. 

On  page  14,  line  9,  strike  out  the  subsec- 
tion designation  "(a)". 

On  page  15,  line  8,  immediately  after  the 
word  "purpose.".  Insert  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  any  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  may  sit  without  special  leave 
for  any  purpose  as  authorized  by  paragraph 
7  (paragraph  5  as  redesignated  by  section  123 
(b)  of  this  Act)  of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment,  which  has  been 
discussed  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa— and  I  beUeve  he  will  shortly  state 
his  approval  of  it — is  to  assure  that  the 
so-called  Church  amendment,  adopted  a 
few  years  ago,  which  permits  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  to  meet  during  morn- 
ing business  while  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion, will  be  preserved. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  if 
this  amendment  is  not  acceptable  to  him 
and  whether  it  could  be  agreed  on. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  have  worked  out  a  fine 
compromise,  on  the  basis  of  discussion  we 
had  yesterday,  of  the  original  Clark 
amendment.  This  provision  wUl  still 
preserve  the  right  of  the  majority  and 
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the  minority  leaders  to  give  their  con- 
sent to  Senate  committees  to  meet  for 
the  purpose  of  hearings  any  time  It  Is 
requested  and  they  desire  to  do  so,  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session,  and  will  also 
preserve  the  morning  hour  for  writing 
up  and  marking  up  bills,  which  is  so  es- 
sential in  many  situations.  Often  times, 
votes  do  not  occur  at  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock,  although  they  are  near  a  vote, 
and  unless  a  comimlttee  could  continue 
its  deliberations  during  the  morning 
hour,  it  would  lose  the  benefit  of  the  work 
that  had  been  done  during  the  morning 
session  of  the  committee. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  a  happy  com- 
promise and  one  we  are  happy  to  accept. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  express  my  appreciation  to  my 
colleagues,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  floor  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  This 
amendment  expresses  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  to 
preserve  the  right  of  committees  not  to 
be  denied  meeting  during  Senate  ses- 
sions in  the  morning  hour.  It  will  pre- 
serve the  right  to  meet  during  the  morn- 
ing hour  in  order  to  have  a  committee  do 
Its  vital  work. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  we  will  also  preserve  the  right 
of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  to 
make  requests  for  Senate  committees 
to  meet.  I  believe  the  amendment  im- 
proves the  language. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  covered  the  matter 
I  was  interested  In.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  situation  now  to  be  this 
with  the  amendment:  The  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  on  this  subject, 
giving  the  right  and  responsibility  to  the 
two  leaders  to  excuse  committees  while 
the  Senate  Is  operating,  remains  in  the 
bill  except  as  to  the  morning  hour? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  During  the  morning 
hour,  as  a  matter  of  right,  committees 
may  continue  to  sit? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct, 
until  the  morning  hour  is  completed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  9,  and  ask  that  it 
be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment No.  9,  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  13,  strike  out  the  words 
"new  sentencee". 

On  page  6,  line  4,  strike  out  "meeting.'.", 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "meeting.". 

On  page  6,  between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert  the 
following  new  pairagrapbs: 

"The  business  to  be  considered  at  any 
meeting  of  a  standing  committee  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  Its  rules. 
Any  measure,  motion,  or  matter  within  the 


Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  which  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  committee  Indicate 
their  desire  to  consider  by  votes  or  by 
presentation  of  written  notice  filed  with  the 
committee  clerk,  shall  be  considered  at  such 
meeting. 

"Action  for  the  Initiation,  conduct,  and 
termination  of  hearings  by  a  standing  com- 
mittee upon  any  measure  or  matter  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  shall  be  determined  by 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

"Whenever  any  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  before  a  standing  committee 
has  received  consideratlott  in  executive  ses- 
sion or  sessions  of  the  committee  for  a  total 
of  not  less  than  Ave  hourt.  any  Senator  may 
move  the  previous  question  with  resjiect 
thereto.  When  such  a  motion  Is  made  and 
seconded,  or  a  petition  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee  Is  presented  to  the  chair- 
man, and  a  quorum  as  prescribed  by  com- 
mittee rules  pursuant  to  paragraph  3  of  rule 
XXX  Is  present,  it  shall  be  submitted  Im- 
mediately to  the  committee  by  the  chairman. 
and  shall  be  determined  without  debate  by 
yea-and-nay  vote.  A  mctlon  for  the  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Senators  voting.  A  previous 
question  may  be  asked  and  ordered  with  re- 
spect to  one  or  more  pending  measures,  mo- 
tions, or  matters,  and  may  embrace  one  or 
more  pending  amendments  to  any  pending 
measure,  motion,  or  matter  described  therein 
and  final  action  by  the  committee  on  the 
pending  bill  or  resolution.  If  the  previous 
question  Is  so  ordered  as  to  any  measure, 
motion,  or  matter,  that  measure,  motion,  or 
matter  shall  be  presented  Immediately  to  the 
committee  for  determination.  Each  member 
of  the  committee  desiring  to  be  heard  on  one 
or  more  of  the  measures,  motions,  or  other 
matters  on  which  the  previous  question  has 
been  ordered  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  there- 
on for  a  total  of  thirty  minutes. 

"These  provisions  shall  be  applicable  to 
meetings  and  procedure  thereat  at  any  meet- 
ing of  any  subcommittee  of  any  standing 
committee." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  provisions  In  S. 
355  establishing  what  has  been  called 
colloquially  the  "committee  bill  of 
rights." 

I  believe  we  ought  to  be  able  to  have 
adequate  debate  on  this  proposal  in  no 
more  than  an  hour.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  will  be  receptive  to  a  request  for 
a  unanimous  consent  agreement  limiting 
discussion  on  this  matter,  which  does  not 
deal  with  floor  procedures,  to  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  himself  and 
myself? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  1  agree  to  limiting 
debate.  I  assumed  that  unanimous  con- 
sent was  granted  as  to  all  amendments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  that  does  not  go 
into  effect  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  the  suggestion  that  the  debate  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  myself.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  pending  measure,  S.  355,  provides 
new  procedures  for  the  conduct  of  com- 
mittee hearings,  and  establishes  the 
principle  of  majority  rule  for  certain  as- 
pects of  committee  operations.  The 
Monroney  bill  provldee  that  a  majority 
of  any  committee  can  convene  a  meet- 
ing and  direct  that  t  measure  be  re- 
ported. However,  it  does  not  deal  with 


certain  other  committee  functions, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  must  be  covered 
if  this  committee  bill  of  rights  is  to  be 
effective. 

For  example,  the  majority  is  given  no 
right  to  fix  the  agenda,  nor  is  it  given 
the  right  to  terminate  debate  within  the 
committee  after  a  reasonable  time,  by 
majority  vote;  nor  is  the  committee,  by 
a  majority  vote,  given  the  authority  to 
direct  the  initiation,  conduct,  and  termi- 
nation of  hearings.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  deal  with  all  of  those 
matters. 

A  very  similar  proposal  was  offered 
by  me  back  in  1961,  in  the  form  of  Senate 
Resolution  14  of  the  first  session  of  the 
87th  Congress.  At  that  time,  I  appeared 
before  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  pointed  out  that  the  various 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  had 
quite  varied  rules.  Some  of  them  had  no 
rules  at  all.  In  some  instances,  it  is  still 
very  difficult  to  find  out  what  the  rules 
are.  In  other  cases,  committees  have 
rules  adopted  100  years  or  so  ago.  which 
are  no  longer  suited  to  modem  condi- 
tions. In  one  or  two  instances,  commit- 
tees have  first-class,  up-to-date  rules. 

The  purpose  of  this  suggested  amend- 
ment would  be  to  authorize  a  majority 
of  the  committee  to  fix  the  agenda;  to 
terminate  debate  after  a  reasonable 
time;  and  to  direct  the  initiation,  con- 
duct and  termination  of  hearings. 

A  hearing  was  held  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 14.  in  1961.  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, but  the  proposal  was  given  an 
unfavorable  report.  One  reason  was  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  at  that 
time  not  in  favor  of  the  proixjsed  rule— 
although  I  think  the  provisions  in  the 
pending  bill  indicate  that  he  has,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  changed  his  mind. 

At  that  time,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa commented  on  the  proposed 
amendment  by  stating  that  the  Re- 
organization Act.  which  he  was  so  instru- 
mental in  having  passed  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  in  1946,  endeavored 
to  correct  many  of  the  abuses  at  which 
my  amendment  is  directed  by  specifying 
that  each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  should  fix  regular 
weekly,  biweekly,  or  monthly  meeting 
days  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
that  additional  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  chairman  as  he  deems  necessary. 

Of  course,  that  reasoning  did  not  go  to 
the  gravamen  of  the  committee  bill  of 
rights  in  either  the  Monroney  bill  or  the 
pending  amendment.  The  thrust  of  my 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  stated,  was  to  put  into  full 
effect  the  rule  of  a  majority  within  a 
committee.  The  pending  Monroney  bill 
contains  a  partial  bill  of  rights  dealing, 
as  I  have  said,  only  with  the  majority 
right  to  convene  meetings  and  to  direct 
that  a  measure  be  reported.  All  the 
intermediate  stages  are  not  covered  by 
this  bill.  I  wonder,  if  I  could  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
whether  he  would  not  perhaps  look  with 
some  favor  on  amending  his  present 
provision  so  as — taking  one  thing  at  a 
time — first,  to  permit  the  majority  to  fix 
the  agenda  for  a  committee  meeting. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor wish  to  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  addressing  the 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  99*%oo  percent  of  the  time  the 
assembling  of  the  committee  in  a  com- 
mittee meeting,  whether  by  regular 
meeting  date,  by  call  of  the  chairman,  or 
by  the  membership  calling  the  meeting 
where  the  chairman  opposes  it;  the  com- 
mittee, with  a  quorum,  can.  I  feel  sure, 
call  up  the  legislation  and  motion  up 
consideration  of  any  bill  that  is  cur- 
rently before  the  committee. 

We  tried  not  to  go  down  on  the  com- 
mittee level,  to  determine  all  of  their  ac- 
tivities. Having  given  the  membership 
the  right,  where  the  committee  chair- 
man has  not  followed  the  wishes  of  the 
committee,  to  have  regular  sessions — 
since  historically,  the  stalling  has  been 
done,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  by  not 
calling  meetings  or  not  appearing  at 
meetings  on  the  dates  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  held,  by  committee  chair- 
men— the  joint  conunlttee  saw  no  reason 
for  confining  every  committee  to  a  full 
set  of  rules  to  observe  or  to  enact  as 
their  own  committee  procedures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  page  5  of  S.  355,  section 
102(a),  at  line  13,  at  the  very  end.    I 

quote  the  new  provision 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield?  This  adds  to  the  regular  meet- 
ing days  provisions  In  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  And  the  new  pro- 
vision reads: 

If  the  chairman  of  any  such  committee — 
Meaning  a  legislative  committee — 
after  three  days'  consideration,  refuses  or 
falls,  upon  the  request  of  at  least  three 
members  of  the  committee,  to  caU  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  committee  within  seven 
calendar  days  from  the  date  of  said  request, 
then  upon  the  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  of  the  written  and  signed  request 
of  a  majority  of  the  committee  for  a  called 
special  meeting  of  the  committee,  the  com- 
mittee shall  meet  on  the  day  and  hour 
specified  In  said  written  request.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
to  notify  all  members  of  the  committee  in 
the  usual  way  of  such  called  special  meet- 
ing. If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  la 
not  present  at  any  conunlttee  meeting,  the 
senior  member  of  the  majority  party  who 
Is  present  shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 


That  does  not  call  for  any  statement 
of  purpose  for  the  meeting,  does  it? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     No.  sir. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  presumably  if  a 
majority  of  the  committee  members 
wanted  to  call  a  meeting  over  the  objec- 
tion of  the  chairman,  they  would  have 
agreed  in  advance  as  to  what  was  the 
subject  matter  they  wished  to  discuss; 
would  the  Senator  not  think  that  a  rea- 
sonable conclusion? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Therefore,  does  the 
Senator  believe,  as  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tive history,  that  there  is  implicit  in  this 
text  of  his  bill,  the  portion  of  the  joint 
committee  bill  just  read,  the  power  of  the 
majority  to  fix  the  agenda  for  the 
meeting? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  feel  that  the 
majority  now  has  the  right  to  take  up 
the  order  of  business  that  is  laid  before 
them  in  such  a  meeting.  Otherwise,  it 
would  be  futile  to  look  to  history.  This 
language  was  taken  from  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  which  has  long  had  a 


similar  rule  for  the  members  to  call  a 
meeting  of  a  committee.  History  has 
definitely  proved  that  they  have  been 
able  to  secure  a  vote  on  whatever  reform 
they  were  seeking  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, after  securing  a  legally  con- 
stituted meeting. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator,  I  thiiik  in- 
advertently, said:  "The  members  of  the 
committee  now  have."  What  I  think 
he  meant  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
committee  would  have,  if  this  provision 
were  adopted.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  do  not  have  it  now 
except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  rules 
of  a  particular  committee  so  provide. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Let  me  clarify  that. 
Any  committee  has  a  right  to  motion  up 
the  business  that  they  wish  to  consider. 
Certainly  I  have  never  sat  on  a  commit- 
tee in  the  Senate  when  the  members 
could  not  move  a  bill,  be  recognized  by 
the  chairman,  call  it  up  for  discussion, 
and  later  have  a  vote  on  the  matter  if 
they  had  a  majority  which  was  willing  to 
do  so. 

In  all  of  my  Senate  experience,  once 
the  committee  has  convened,  the  majori- 
ty is  in  control  if  there  is  a  majority 
which  wishes  to  do  something. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Without  regard  to  that, 
I  say  with  all  due  deference  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  he  is  under  no  doubt, 
is  he,  that  if  this  provision  in  the  bill  he 
is  managing  is  adopted,  then  there  is  a 
right  in  the  majority  of  the  committee  to 
determine  what  matters  should  be 
brought  before  the  committee  for  action. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  feel  that  they 
have  that  right  under  the  inherent  right 
of  a  committee  to  work  its  will  in  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Whether  they  have  that 
now  or  not,  they  would  have  It  if  this 
provision  were  adopted. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  would  have 
it  either  way. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  they  would  have  it 
if  this  provision  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  important 
thing  is  whether  we  can  get  a  meeting, 
and  that  is  what  we  guarantee  in  this 
provision. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  Is  In 
accord  with  me — I  do  not  wish  to  try 
to  press  him,  but  I  do  wish  to  make  legis- 
lative history — if  the  provision  in  section 
102(a),  which  I  have  just  read,  is  ap- 
proved— the  Senator  may  say  whether 
it  is  or  not — the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee could  fix  an  agenda. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  say  that 
under  the  existence  of  the  section  in  the 
Reorganization  Act  which  we  considered 
in  1946  with  regard  to  regular  meeting 
days,  they  have  that  right  if  they  are  able 
to  assemble  themselves. 

I  know  of  no  prohibition  in  any  of  the 
Senate  rules.  There  may  be  some  pro- 
hibition in  the  committee  rules,  with 
which  I  am  not  familiar,  which  would 
deny  the  right  of  a  majority  to  work  its 
will  once  the  committee  is  in  session. 

The  trick  has  been  not  to  let  the  com- 
mittee get  to  session,  and  thus  prevent 
the  hearing  or  consideration  or  the 
marking  up  of  a  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  were  cor- 
rect, then  he  would  think  it  would  be 
surplusage  to  add  the  provision  contatoed 


to  my  amendment  which  specifically 
authorizes  the  majority  to  fix  the  agenda, 
because  the  Senator  states  that  that  right 
exists  anyway. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  my  inter- 
pretation. I  see  no  reason  to  C£ist  it  toto 
law  along  with  other  requirements  re- 
quiring additions  to  other  committee 
rules. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  the  language  which  ap- 
pears on  page  2,  Unes  3,  4,  5.  and  6  of  my 
amendment  No.  9. 

It  reads: 

Action  for  the  Initiation,  coadiict,  and 
termination  of  hearings  by  a  standing  com- 
mittee upon  any  measure  or  matter  within 
its  Jurisdiction  shaU  be  determined  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 


I  ask  the  Senator  whether  to  his  view 
the  provisions  to  the  bill  he  is  managing 
would  give  those  rights  to  a  majority 
of  the  membership  of  the  committee 
which  has  called  a  meeting  over  the 
objection  of  the  chairman  or  of  the 
mtoority  members. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  not  say  it 
would  give  them  that  right.  I  would 
say  they  have  always  had  that  right. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
Senator  that,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  a  majority  of  a  Sen- 
ate committee  can  now  initiate,  conduct, 
and  terminate  hearings  upon  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  within  its  jurisdiction  by 
majority  vote. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  say  they 
can  and  that  they  have  always  had  that 
right.  Does  the  Senator  disagree  with 
that? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  had  totended  to  dis- 
agree, and  that  is  why  I  propose  my 
amendment.  However,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  been  so  positive — 
and  has  indicated,  I  think,  as  a  matter 
of  legislative  history — that  the  provi- 
sions in  my  amendment  are  unneces- 
sary, that  I  am  considering  possibly 
withdrawing  my  amendment  on  his  as- 
surance that  the  rights  which  my 
amendment  was  intended  to  protect  al- 
ready exist. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  we  not  have 
been  engaging  to  the  exercise  of  futility 
to  the  Legislative  Reorgtmization  Act 
of  1946  when  our  thrust  was  to  have  a 
regular  meeting  day  on  which  the  com- 
mittees were  to  meet  and  thus  elimtoate 
the  opportunity  to  forestall  majority  ac- 
tion by  the  committee  by  not  calltog  the 
committee  together? 

That  was  the  whole  thrust,  the  whole 
argument,  and  the  basis  on  which  we 
offered,  and  succeeded  to  passing,  that 
amendment. 

We  sometimes  ftad  chairmen  to  the 
other  body,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  Sen- 
ate, who  do  or  have  historically  ignored 
the  meettog  date.  Since  that  has  ap- 
parently had  a  few  failures— very  few, 
I  might  say — this  provision  gives  the 
committee  membership  the  right  to  as- 
semble and  then  be  in  session.  Once 
assembled.  It  is  the  committee  member- 
ship that  has  the  power  base  in  the  com- 
mittee. The  chairman  Is  only  the  pre- 
siding officer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thtak  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  I  are  to  some  dis- 
agreement as  to  what  committees  could 
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do  before  the  pending  measure  Is  enacted 
and  what  additional  rights  the  majority 
of  a  committee  will  have  as  the  result  of 
the  enactment  of  S.  355.  However,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  is  not  particularly  im- 
portant. 

I  ask  if  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
as  a  matter  of  legislative  history,  is  pre- 
pared to  agree  with  me  that  after  this 
bill  Is  passed — and  I  do  not  care  whether 
it  was  the  case  before  the  bill  is  passed. 
or  not — a  majority  of  the  committee  can 
start  a  hearing,  conduct  the  hesulng,  and 
terminate  a  hearing  by  a  majority  vote, 
whether  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee likes  it  or  not. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  certainly 
say  so  because  I  have  never,  as  I  have 
said,  in  all  my  years  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  seen  otherwise.  When  the 
committee  is  together,  the  committee 
acts.  They  can  find  a  way  to  act.  If  nec- 
essary. I  have  seen  the  time  when  we 
met  outside  the  Capitol  In  order  to  act. 
That  was  in  the  days  of  price  control. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  remind  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  that  in  the  course 
of  a  long  100  years,  no  civil  rights  bill 
has  ever  come  out  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  even  though  for 
the  last  number  of  years  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  have  favored  civil  rights  bills. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Has  not  that  been, 
generally,  because  for  a  long  period  of 
time  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  did 
not  meet?  It  is  my  understanding  that 
one  of  the  main  bases  for  the  failure  of 
the  committee  to  report  a  bill  was  that 
meetings  of  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  were  not  held. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  I  think  there  is  an- 
other very  important  reason;  that  Is, 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary— 
since  we  are  talking  about  that  com- 
mittee— ^has  never  had  a  procedure  by 
which  debate  on  a  measure  within  the 
committee  or  hearings  being  conducted 
by  the  committee  coud  be  terminated  by 
a  majority  vote — and  that  is  the  last 
point  I  want  to  raise  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Is  it  his  view  that  since  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  majority  to  have  the  right 
to  call  a  meeting  of  a  committee  and 
for  a  majority  to  have  the  right  to  report 
a  bill,  it  Is  Inherent,  therefore,  that  in 
due  course,  and  after  reasonable  debate, 
a  majority  can  call  for  a  vote  on  the 
question  whether  a  measure  is  to  be 
approved? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  experience 
that  I  have  had  in  the  various  commit- 
tees has  always  been  that  a  majority  can 
call  for  a  vote  on  an  amendment  or  on 
the  reporting  of  a  bill.  In  many  cases, 
as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  well 
knows,  the  trouble  has  been  that  when 
a  bill  is  reported  by  a  committee  or  Is 
voted  to  be  reported  by  a  committee,  the 
report  Is  not  filed  with  the  Senate,  so 
that  the  vote  in  the  committee  has  not 
been  carried  forward  to  action  on  the 
floor. 

A  provision  in  another  section  of  the 
bill  also  requires  that  the  committee 
chairman  must  report  the  bill,  and  that 
upon  his  failure  to  do  so,  a  majority  of 
the  committee  may  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  sure  the  Senator 
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will  not  think  me  petulant — I  do  not  in- 
tend to  be 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  fully  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  subject 
with  the  Senator,  because  the  committee 
is  the  base  of  formation  fbr  almost  all  the 
legislation  passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK.  When  I  say  that,  im- 
portant though  the  experience  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is,  what  we  are 
interested  in  is  what  the  law  provides  or 
will  provide.  I  do  not  wish  to  push  the 
Senator  any  further  than  he  cares  to  go, 
but  I  believe  we  are  malting  a  legislative 
history  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
me  to  withdraw  my  amendment,  because 
all  the  purposes  of  the  amendment  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, set  forth  in  section  102  of  his  pro- 
posal; namely,  that  a  majority  of  a 
committee  could,  if  section  102  were 
adopted — and  perhaps  could  do  so  to- 
day— call  a  meeting  to  determine  what 
should  be  discussed,  determine  what 
hearings  should  be  held,  determine  when 
hearings  should  be  terminated,  and  de- 
termine by  majority  vote  and  after  rea- 
sonable debate  whether  a  bill  or  a  meas- 
ure should  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  all  my  experi- 
ence, that  has  been  the  custom  of  all  the 
committees  upon  which  I  have  served.  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  principle  of  our  com- 
mittee structure.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is 
completely,  totally,  or  fully  observed  In 
all  cases;  but  in  all  my  experience,  I  have 
never  known  a  CEise  In  which  it  has  not 
been  the  practice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
difficulties  between  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  myself  is  that  I  have 
either  the  good  fortune  or  the  bad 
fortune  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  does  not. 

Will  the  Senator  turn  his  mind  once 
more,  not  to  the  question  of  his  experi- 
ence, but  to  the  question  of  whether  I 
have  correctly  stated,  in  his  opinion, 
what  the  bill  does? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Our  bUl  permits 
the  members  of  a  committee,  regardless 
of  the  feeling  of  the  chairman,  to  call 
a  meeting  under  certafei  procedures,  to 
assemble,  to  transact  the  business  of 
that  committee  that  the  majority  wishes 
to  transact,  to  hear  testimony,  to  provide 
for  reporting  the  bUl,  and  to  Insure  that 
that  report  reaches  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate— all  under  majority  rule.  I  do  not 
know  how  It  can  be  made  any  plainer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Including  a  termination 
of  hearings? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Including  a  termi- 
nation of  hearings.  But,  of  course,  the 
distinguished  Senator  knows  and  I  know 
that  oftentimes  when  my  side  has  com- 
pleted its  hearings,  I  am  very  anxious  to 
see  the  hearings  terminated.  I  desire 
to  get  on  with  the  bill.  I  do  yield  to  the 
Standpoint  that  those  of  a  differing 
opinion  must  have  a  reasonable  length 
of  time — and  sometimes  this  will  take 
longer  than  I  believe  necessary — in  order 
to  be  accorded  their  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  in  the  end,  the  ma- 
jority sho'ild  prevail,  sjter  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  dlscuselon. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  the  end,  the 
majority  will  rule. 

Something  may  be  Wdden  away  in 


some  of  the  rules  of  committees  on  which 
I  have  not  served,  or  in  rules  that  I  have 
not  seen,  but  I  know  of  no  provision  for 
any  other  procedure  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  and  for  the  holding  of  the 
hearings.  The  full  committee,  with  the 
majority  voting,  may  conduct  hearings, 
take  up  the  bill  for  markup,  including 
the  amendment  procedure  by  a  markup 
of  the  bill,  have  adequate  discussion,  and 
then  a  final  vote  on  the  reporting  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  legislative  history  which  has  been 
made  by  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill, 
which  legislative  history  really  does  no 
more  than  point  out  that  all  the  rights 
which  would  have  been  given  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  by  my  amend- 
ment are  contained  in  the  present  legis- 
lation, I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  no  previous 
question  rule  in  the  Senator's 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No,  there  is  no 
previous  question  rule. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  insisting  that  that  rule  is 
contained  in  this  change? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into 
a  semantic  discussion  with  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Florida;  and  I  would 
therefore  state  that  there  has  been  no 
discussion  of  the  previous  question  rule 
during  this  colloquy,  which  is  making 
legislative  history.  I  believe  that  the 
colloquy  stands  on  its  own  feet. 

Mr.  HOLLAJID.  I  think  so,  too,  ex- 
cept for  one  thing,  and  that  was  the 
statement  a  moment  ago  that  everything 
that  is  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  committee 
bill,  under  the  statement  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  I  have  not  so  understood 
It  at  all.  I  have  not  understood  that 
anything  operative  as  a  previous  ques- 
tion vote  in  the  committee  is  in  the 
amendment  as  reported  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  there  is  no 
question  that  the  words  "previous  ques- 
tion" and  the  procedure  which  goes  back 
many  years  with  respect  to  previous 
question  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, nor  have  I  referred  to  them  in  the 
course  of  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  that  feature  was 
embraced  specifically  in  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  has  now  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  made  specific  what 
was  more  general  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  With  a  limitation 
of  5  hours  and  other  things  which  I 
could  not  possibly  agree  to,  because  I 
believe  it  would  be  definitely  stating  a 
time  limit,  which  I  believe  falls  within 
the  rights  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  still  am  of  the  opinion  that 
only  by  majority  rule  in  the  committee 
can  we  succeed  in  reporting  legislation 
and  still  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the 
committee  system. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  clarifying  that  matter. 
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Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand, then,  that  the  answer  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  or  the  answer 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
"No"? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  it  does  not 
contain  any  agreement  on  a  method  of 
cloture  or  on  a  motion  to  take  up  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  MURPHY.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  My  position  is  that 
the  chairman  is  the  servant  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  the  majority  of  the  committee 
is  legally  able  to  assemble,  it  is  the  master 
of  its  destiny  and  can  determine  the 
course  of  the  hearings;  and  after  ade- 
quate time,  I  am  sure  that,  in  good  fel- 
lowship, both  sides  will  report  the  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  amendment 
has  been  withdrawn  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  has  another  amend- 
ment he  wishes  to  call  up. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  10,  and  ask  that  it 

be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  im- 
mediately after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
123  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11,  In- 
sert the  foUowing  new  section: 

"STANStNO    RT7I.ES   Of   TKE  SENATE 

"Sec.  123.  Rule  XXVXI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"  '4.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  members  of 
a  committee  of  conference  shaU  have  Indi- 
cated by  their  votes  their  sympathy  with  the 
bill  as  passed  and  their  concurrence  in  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the  mat- 
ters in  disagreement  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  occasion  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee.' " 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator care  to  agree  on  the  same  time 
limitation? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  pro- 
pose the  suggestion,  I  will  concur. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  be  will- 
ing to  agree  to  a  time  limitation  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  objection 
at  all. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
this  amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
30  minutes  to  be  allotted  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  30  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
assure,  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  Itself, 


that  a  procedure  which  presently  exists, 
but  only  under  parliamentary  rulings, 
should  prevail.  In  effect,  the  amend- 
ment calls  for  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
conferees  to  indicate,  by  their  votes, 
their  sympathy  with  the  bill  as  passed 
and  their  concurrence  in  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the  matters 
of  disagreement  with  the  House  which 
occasion  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  proposed  this  change  from  time 
to  time  in  the  past.  The  last  time  we 
had  a  hearing  on  it  was  in   1961. 

Mr.  President,  Cleaves'  Manual,  which 
is  an  early  book  of  parUamentary  rules, 
and  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Senate 
Manual,  states  in  section  17: 

In  the  selection  of  the  managers  •  •  •. 
Of  course  the  majority  party  and  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  have  the  majority  of  the 
managers.  •   •   • 

It  is  also  almoet  the  Invariable  practice 
to  select  managers — 

We  now  call  them  conferees — 

from  the  members  of  the  committee  which 
considered  the  bUl.  •  •  •  But  sometimes  in 
order  to  give  representation  to  a  strong  or 
prevailing  sentiment — 

Referring  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives but  equally  applicable  to  the  Sen- 
ate— 

the  Speaker  goes  outside  of  the  ranks  of  the 
committee.  •  •  • 

The  current  House  Manual  rules  con- 
tain even  stronger  language  on  this 
point. 

In  1892  when  Senator  Hill  of  New  York 
objected  to  the  Chair  going  outside  the 
committee  in  considering  a  bill,  naming 
conferees,  the  Presiding  Officer  stated: 

No  new  precedent  has  been  established  by 
the  Chair.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
Senate  for  a  great  many  years  to  appoint 
other  than  members  of  the  committee  to 
report  a  bUl  on  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed  memorandum  giving 
the  various  precedents  in  support  of  the 
amendment  which  I  am  presently  pro- 
posing may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MEMORANDTraC  IN   SiTFIHlBT  OF   PROPOSED  Rm.S 

Relatinc  to  BxuicnoN  or  Senate  Members 

OF  CONTEBENCE  COBIUmEES 

This  memorandum  summartzes  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  a  resolution  to  add  the 
foUowing  paragraph  at  the  conclusion  of 
rule  XXIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate: 

"3.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  members  of 
a  committee  of  conference  shall  have  indi- 
cated by  their  votes  their  sympathy  with  the 
blU  as  passed  and  their  concurrence  in  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the  mat- 
ters  of  disagreement  with  Uie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  occasion  the  appointment 
of  the  committee." 

A  anus  IS  needed 

The  standing  rules  of  the  Senate  are  vir- 
tually silent  on  the  subject  of  appointment 
Of  the  Senate  members  of  committees  of 
conference,  the  applicable  rule  (rule  XXIV) 
merely  stating: 

"All  other  coDunlttees  shall  be  appointed 
by  ballot,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  a 
plurality  of  votes  shall  appoint." 

In  practice,  the  members  have  been  elected 
only  once  in  modem  times  (on  the  Muscle 


Shoals  bUl  m  1935) .  In  aU  other  instances, 
the  Chair  has  been  authorized  to  make  the 
appointments,  and  it  is  the  practice  for  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  have  the  Senators  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate committee  or  other  member  In 
charge  of  the  biU. 

Since  before  the  time  of  Jefferson,  ttaa 
principle  has  been  acknowledged  that  the 
majority  of  conferees  should  represent  the 
prevailing  view  of  the  body  on  the  bill  to  be 
considered.  The  current  manuals  state  that 
this  is  Senate  practice.  Yet  in  the  routine 
handling  of  bills,  the  alternate  practice 
hsis  grown  up  of  appointing  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  either  the  committee  or  the  subcom- 
mittee which  considered  the  legislation. 

Necessarily,  the  prevailing-view  principle 
and  the  seniority  practice  come  into  con- 
flict on  some  bills,  and  at  such  times  either 
the  principle  or  the  practice  must  give  way. 
If  on  such  an  occasion  no  Senator  makes 
an  issue  of  the  appointment  of  conferees — as 
is  usually  the  case — the  seniority  practice  is 
routinely  followed,  resulting  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  conferees  unsympathetic  to  the  pre- 
vailing view  of  the  Senate. 

The  most  recent  such  Instance  occurred  on 
March  25  of  this  year,  when  four  of  the  five 
Senate  conferees  on  HJl.  5640,  the  temporary 
unemployment  compensation  bill,  had  voted 
against  the  Senate  version,  and  in  favor  of 
the  House  version,  of  the  bill  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  conference. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  an  issue  has  been 
made  of  the  conflict  between  principle  and 
practice,  the  prevailing-view  principle  has 
\iBually  been  adhered  to,  but  often  only  after 
cumbersome  and  embarrassing  maneuvers. 
Ordinarily,  the  maneuvering  has  taken  place 
behind  the  scenes,  but  sometimes  it  has 
broken  out  into  acrimonious  controversy  on 
the  Senate  floor.  Friends  of  the  measure 
have  found  themselves  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  appearing  to  challenge  the  in- 
tegrity of  senior  Senators.  The  senior  Sen- 
ators have  found  themselves  in  the  equally 
embarrassing  position  of  having  to  choose 
between  resigning  under  protest  or  subject- 
ing themselves  to  criticism  for  insisting  upon 
representing  a  Senate  position  with  which 
they  were  out  of  sympathy. 

To  write  into  rule  the  recognized  prevaU- 
Ing-view  principle  would  provide  an  orderly 
procedure  for  the  future  and  obviate  further 
controversy  on  the  question. 

THE  PREVAn.ING-VIEW  PKINCIFLE  HAS  LONG 
BEEN   ACKNOWUaXSED 

1.  The   manuals    recognize   the   principle: 
Cleaves'  Manual,  which  was  reported  to  the 

Senate  pursuant  to  a  Senate  resolution  In 
1000,  and  which  is  Incorporated  In  the  Senate 
Manual,  states  in  section  17: 

"In  the  selection  of  the  managers  •  •  •. 
Of  course  the  majority  party  and  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  have  the  majority  of  the 
managers.  It  is  also  almost  ttie  invariable 
practice  to  select  managers  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  which  considered  the 
bUl.  But  sometimes  in  order  to  give  repre- 
sentation to  a  strong  or  prevailing  senti- 
ment in  the  House  the  Speaker  goes  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  committee. 

This  section  of  Cleaves'  Manual  is  taken 
from  section  1383  of  Hinds'  "Parliamentary 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  UJS.",  published  by  authority  of  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  approved 
in  1898. 

The  current  House  Manual  and  Rules  con- 
tains even  stronger  language  on  this  point 
(sec.  536). 

2.  Presiding  officers  have  asserted  the  prin- 
ciple : 

In  1896,  when  Senator  HIU,  of  New  York, 
objected  to  the  Chair's  going  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  committee  which  had  con- 
sidered the  bill  in  naming  a  conferee,  the 
Presiding  Officer  stated  that  "no  new  prece- 
dent has  been  established  by  the  Chair.  It 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  Senate  for  a 
great  many  years  to  appoint  other  than  a 
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member  of  the  committee  reporting  a  bill 
on  the  conference  committee"  (54th  Cong., 
2d  seas.   Concressionai.  Record,  p.  3857). 

In  1936,  Vice  President  Gamer  announced 
that  "hereafter  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  expects  to  exercise  some  discretion  In 
the  matter  of  selecting  conferees  when  the 
Senate  authorizes  him  to  make  the  appolnt- 
mente."  The  minority  leader  said  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  rule  was  that  "the  ma- 
jority, at  least,  of  the  conferees  must  be 
sympatheUc  with  the  prevailing  opinion, 
which  must  be  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
who  support  the  measure."  Vice  President 
Gamer  repUed,  "That  wUl  certainly  be  the 
poUcy  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair" 
(73d  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  Conoressionai,  Rec- 
ord, p.  6296) . 

3.  Many  Individual  Senators  have  cited  and 
supported  the  principle: 

During  consideration  of  the  Oklahoma 
statehood  bill.  In  1905  and  1906,  Senator 
Teller  said: 

"The  rule  has  been  In  parliamentary 
bodies,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  In 
others,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  that 
when  a  measure  comes  from  another  body, 
the  friends  of  the  measure  as  it  passed  the 
body  [and  it  is  true  In  the  other  House  as 
well  as  this]  take  charge  of  it  from  that  time 
on.  When  we  shall  have  reached  the  point 
that  there  Is  to  be  a  conference,  they  are 
entitled  to  a  majority  in  the  conference" 
(58th  Cong..  3d  sess..  Congressional  Record, 

p.  2816). 

"Whenever  a  conference  committee  is 
created,  it  is  created  to  bring  the  mind  of 
the  other  body  to  that  of  this  body,  and  to 
bring  them  together.  It  Is  not  to  represent 
the  view  of  the  minority,  but  to  represent,  if 
possible,  the  majority.  Upon  that  theory  the 
majority  of  the  proposition  that  passes  this 
body  Is  entitled  by  custom  and  usage  and  on 
principle  to  name  the  committee.  A  ma- 
jority only  of  this  body  can  pass  a  bill,  this 
body  then  is  entitled  to  have  a  friendly 
coDunlttee. 

"So  far  have  the  English  authorities  gone 
on  this  subject  in  ParUament  that  they  have 
declared  that  It  was  the  duty,  when  a  man 
was  put  on  a  conference  committee  or  on 
any  other  committee  to  deal  with  a  subject 
to  which  he  was  hostile,  to  refuse  to  become 
a  member  of  the  conference  committee  or 
any  other  committee.  As  was  said  by  a  dis- 
tinguished English  writer  on  parliamentary 
law  and  as  is  quoted  approvingly  in  Jeffer- 
son's manual,  'the  child  Is  not  to  be  put  to 
a  nurse  that  cares  not  for  it."  It  is  only  In 
modern  times— that  the  custom  has  grown 
up  to  allow  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
however  hostile  he  may  be  to  the  bill  as  It 
passes  the  Senate,  to  designate  who  shail  deal 
with  the  House  in  the  effort  by  a  conference 
to  bring  the  House  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
Senate.  Everyone  can  see  that  logically  the 
friends  of  the  measure  are  the  proper  ones 
to  represent  the  matter  to  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  and  win  them  to  the 
senatorial  mind"  (59th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  Con- 
gressional Record,  p.  4155). 

During  the  1906  debate  on  the  same  qucs- 
tlOTi.  Senator  Foraker,  of  Ohio  said: 

"The  rule  of  the  Senate  which  I  evoke  in 
this  instance  would  but  give  tis  the  benefit 
of  the  general  rule  that  obtains,  laid  down 
by  all  parliamentary  writers,  that  those  who 
are  the  friends  of  a  proposition  should  go  to 
the  conference  to  represent  It"  only  (69th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Congbxssional  Rxcoso,  p. 
4156). 

During  consideration  of  the  Army  appro- 
priation bill  In  1888,  Senator  Hawley  of 
Connecticut,  asserted  that  the  rules  required 
"that  two  of  the  conferees  shall  be  Senators 
friendly  to  the  action  of  the  Senate."  The 
Chair  thereupon  stated  that.  In  practice, 
conferees  "are  designated  by  the  friends  of 
the  measure"  (50th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  Congbbb- 
sional  Record,  p.  7223). 

During  consideration  of  the  Cuban  Inter- 
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ventlon  resolution  In  1898,  Senator  Stewart, 
of  Nevada,  said: 

"I  remember  that  untU  quite  recently  In 
making  selection  of  conferees,  the  Chair  al- 
ways has  in  view  the  idea  of  representing 
the  majority  of  the  Senata  upon  that  par- 
ticular question  where  there  is  a  difference, 
and  those  constituting  the  majority  in  favor 
of  the  measure,  are  entitled  to  have  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  to  represent  their 
views.  That  has  been  the  rule;  and  I  have 
never  known  an  exception  to  it  until  1890. 
It  was  stated  frequently  by  the  older  mem- 
bers 30  years  ago  that  that  was  binding  in 
all  cases"  (55th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Conores- 
sionai, Record,  pp.  4027-4038) . 

On  the  same  occasion,  Senator  Frye  of 
Maine,  said: 

"In  my  Judgment,  In  my  place  as  con- 
feree there  should  be  appointed  some  Sen- 
ator on  the  committee  who  holds  views 
diametrically  opposite  to  mine.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  Mr.  Foraker,  Is  the  real 
father  of  the  proposition  to  recognize  the 
Cuban  republic  now.  He  was  persistent  in 
committee,  has  been  persistent  since,  and 
if  I  were  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  I 
would  appoint  Senator  Pcraker  as  one  of 
the  conferees  on  that  committee"  (55th 
Cong.,  2d  sess..  Congressional  Record,  p. 
4030). 

During  consideration  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
bill  In  1925  (68th  Cong.,  ad  sess..  Congres- 
sional Record,  pp.  2552-2563),  Senator  Un- 
derwood, of  Alabama,  moved  for  election  of 
conferees  in  order  to  avert  the  appointment 
of  the  senior  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  snylng: 

"According  to  the  rules  and  the  prece- 
dents I  think  we  are  entitled  to  conferees 
who  reflect  the  last  vote  of  the  Senate  in 
passing  the  bill"  (id.,  p.  2552). 

And  Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska,  who  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  who  would  be  bypassed, 
said: 

"We  ought  to  appoint  conferees  who 
believe  in  the  action  the  Senate  has 
taken  and  are  in  sympathy  with  it.  This 
bill  that  was  passed  by  the  Senate — the 
CooUdge-Underwood  bill — ^was  opposed  by 
me  almost  In  its  entirety.  If  we  follow  what 
I  think  we  should  follow— the  right  kind  of 
an  honest  rule — then  when  the  conferees 
are  appointed  I  should  not  be  on  the  con- 
ference committee  from  the  Senate.  I  had 
determined,  even  before  any  suggestions  had 
been  made,  that  I  would  not  accept  appoint- 
ment on  the  conference  committee,  because, 
to  my  mind,  I  would  almost  have  to  stultify 
myself.  I  did  not  believe  in  the  bill;  I  had 
no  faith  in  the  action  tafcen  by  the  Senate; 
I  was  sincerely  bitterly  opposed  to  It,  and  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  should  eliminate  my- 
self and  ought  to  stay  off  the  committee. 
I  think  the  fundamental  proposition  that 
those  friendly  to  legislation  should  be  ap- 
pointed on  conference  committees  is  correct" 
(id.,  p.  2555). 

On  the  same  occasion.  Senator  Smith,  of 
South  Carolina,  said: 

"I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  when  the  majority  have  expressed 
themselves  touching  the  principle  of  any 
legislation,  those  in  sympathy  with  It  ought. 
If  possible,  to  go  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee to  meet  the  objections  of  that  prin- 
ciple which  come  from  tha  other  House"  (Id., 
p.  2559). 

On  the  same  occasion.  Senator  Edge,  of 
New  Jersey,  said: 

"Speaking  entirely  apart  from  the  legisla- 
tion at  Issue,  It  appears  to  me  that  the  rule 
of  seniority,  so  far  as  It  applies  to  the  nam- 
ing of  conferees,  Is  a  very  iinfortunate  one. 
I  believe  conferees  appointed  on  any  measure 
should  be  Senators  convinced  that  the  meas- 
ure they  are  to  conalc'er  In  conference  Is 
correct  and  is  right.  They  should  go  Into 
conference  with  the  enthwlasm  of  believing 


the  measure  should  become  a  law"  (Id.,  p. 
2560) . 

On  the  same  occasion,  Senator  Heflln,  of 
Alabama,  said: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dominant 
thought  of  the  Senate  is  entitled  to  be  rep- 
resented on  the  conference  committee,  and 
when  we  seek  to  get  Senators  who  represent 
that  thought  and  have  to  disregard  Senators 
who  are  bitterly  antagonistic  to  the  view  of 
the  Senate  we  make  no  reflection  upon  those 
latter  Senators"  (id.,  p.  2561). 

SENIORTTT  PRACTICES  HAVE  FREQUENTLY  BUN 
ABANDONED  IN  ORDER  TO  REFLECT  THE  PRE- 
VAILING    VIEW 

Ada  Chenoweth  McCown.  whose  study  of 
conference  practice  in  the  first  70  Congresses 
(the  congressional  conference  committee, 
Columbia  University  Press,  1927)  is  the  au- 
thoritative work  on  this  subject,  wrote  that 
seniority  and  committee  membership  had 
little  to  do  with  the  selection  of  managers  f  or 
conferences  during  the  first  30  Congresses. 
By  1848,  she  noted  that  seniority  standing  on 
committees  appeared  to  have  some  Influence 
on  choice  of  managers  by  the  House,  but  was 
still  not  the  general  practice  of  that  Cham- 
ber. In  the  Senate  there  was  no  evidence  of 
a  seniority  practice  by  that  date  (pp.  61-63). 
During  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century 
and  during  the  20th  century,  the  seniority 
practice  grew,  but  on  occasions  when  the  is- 
sue was  raised  that  the  "prevailing  view" 
principle  was  being  violated  the  seniority 
practice  was  repeatedly  abandoned  to  per- 
mit the  majority  of  the  Senate  to  have  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  conferees. 

In  some  such  cases  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made  without  strict  adherence 
to  seniority.  In  others,  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made  according  to  seniority  but 
were  followed  by  resignations — sometimes 
promised  In  advance — to  permit  substitution 
of  Senators  favorable  to  the  Senate  view. 
Examples  of  both  procedures  follow : 
1.  Departure  from  seniority  in  original 
appointments : 

Federal  Reserve  Act  (1913:  Every  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  was  appointed  except 
Senator  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  second- 
ranking  Democrat  (Congressional  Record. 
Dec,  13.  1913.  p.  1230). 

Chinese  Exclusion  Act  (1902):  Senator 
Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  passed  over  In 
favor  of  more  Junior  committee  members 
(57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Congressional  Record. 
p.  4424). 

Cuban  Intervention  (1898):  After  a  pro- 
test had  been  voiced  by  Senator  Foraker.  of 
Ohio,  that  a  majority  of  the  prospective  con- 
ferees did  not  support  the  Senate  position, 
Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  who  would  have 
been  a  conferee  had  the  seniority  rule  been 
followed  suggested  that  the  Chair  appoint 
Senator  Foraker  In  his  place.  The  Chair 
adopted  this  suggestion  (55th  Cong.,  2d  sess.. 
Congressional  Record,  pp.  4027-32). 

Displaced  Persons  Act  Amendment  (1950) : 
An  objection  was  voiced  to  the  original  slate 
of  seven  conferees  proposed  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carran,  of  Nevada,  on  the  ground  that  four 
of  them  had  opposed  a  substitute  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
Senator  McCarran  thereupon  withdrew  his 
proposed  names  and  moved  that  the  Chair 
appoint  conferees.  The  Vice  President  then 
appointed  five  conferees,  Including  only 
three  of  the  original  group  proposed  by 
Senator  McCarran,  giving  a  majority  of  4  to  1 
In  favor  of  the  majority  view  of  the  Senate 
(81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Congressional  Record, 
pp.  4802-03). 

2.  Resignations  of  senior  members  to  per- 
mit substitutions: 

Muscle  Shoals  (1925):  All  three  of  the 
Senators  elected  by  the  Senate  to  the  con- 
ference committee  (Norris  of  Nebraska,  Mc- 
Nary  of  Oregon,  and  Smith  of  South  Caro- 
lina)   resigned  following  their  election  be- 
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cause  they  were  opposed  to  the  measure 
Which  passed  the  Senate.  Following  their 
resignation,  other  appointments  were  made 
in  order  from  the  committee  and  three  other 
Senators  (Keyes  of  New  Hampshire,  Capper 
of  Kansas,  and  Ransdell  of  Louisiana)  re- 
signed for  the  same  reason,  thus  making 
possible  a  majority  of  conferees  favorable  to 
the  measure. 

Federal  Revenue  Act  (1936):  Senators 
Couzens,  of  Michigan,  and  Keyes,  of  New 
Hampshire,  resigned  Immediately  after  ap- 
pointment. Insisting  they  were  out  of  sym- 
pathy vrith  the  bill  (74th  Cong.,  2d  sess.. 
Congressional  Record,  p.  10266). 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (1938) :  Sen- 
ators Norris,  of  Nebraska,  and  McNary,  of 
Oregon,  resigned  after  appointment,  the  lat- 
ter explaining  that  it  had  been  "an  un- 
broken rule  of  mine  that  when  I  oppose  a 
bill  I  refuse  to  act  as  a  conferee"  (75th 
Con.,  2d  sess..  Congressional  Record,  p. 
1768) .  They  were  replaced  by  Senators  Pra- 
zler,  of  North  Dakota,  and  Capper,  of  Kansas. 
Submerged  Lands  Act  (1952):  After  con- 
ferees were  appointed  on  the  submerged 
lands  act  bill.  Senator  Long,  of  Louisiana, 
protested  that  three  of  the  five  had  voted 
against  the  so-called  Holland-Connally  sub- 
stitute which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Senate.  Senator  Long  contended  the  provi- 
sion of  Cleaves'  Manual,  quoted  above,  had 
been  violated.  He  entered  a  motion  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  appointment  of 
conferees  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  98. 
pt.  3,  p.  3580) . 

On  the  following  day.  Senator  O'Mahoney, 
of  Wyoming,  announced  that  one  of  the 
conferees.  Senator  McFarland,  of  Arizona, 
had  asked  to  be  excused  from  service  on 
the  committee  and  that  the  next  two  senior 
men  on  the  committee.  Senators  Anderson, 
of  New  Mexico,  and  Lehman,  of  New  York, 
had  made  like  requests  because  they  too 
had  opposed  the  substitute  amendment 
which  had  prevailed.  The  next  Senator  in 
order.  Senator  Long,  accepted  appointment 
and  withdrew  his  motion  to  reconsider  (Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  98,  pt.  3,  p.  3678). 
On  other  occasions,  protests  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  conferees  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  prevailing  Senate  opinion  have 
been  registered,  but  withdrawn  upon  assur- 
ance by  the  conferees  that  they  would  faith- 
fully support  the  Senate  position  despite 
their  own  divergent  views.  Yet  the  neces- 
sity for  such  demeaning  public  assurances 
would  not  arise  were  it  not  for  the  doubt 
that  Inevitably  exists  when  "the  child  is  put 
to  a  nurse  that  cares  not  for  It." 

Whenever  the  question  of  abandoning  the 
seniority  system  is  raised  on  a  particular 
bin,  the  issue  becomes  one  of  personalities. 
As  was  so  notably  the  case  In  the  lengthy 
and  harsh  debate  on  appointment  of  con- 
ferees on  the  Muscle  Shoals  bill,  Senators 
seeking  to  assert  the  right  of  the  majority 
to  select  the  Senate  managers  are  accused 
of  Impugning  the  Integrity  and  honor  of 
the  senior  Senators.  At  the  same  time,  the 
senior  Senators  who  would  be  bypassed  are 
placed  in  a  bad  light  if  in  other  cases  other 
committee  chairmen  and  ranking  Members 
have  been  trusted  to  handle  bills  vrtth 
which  they  were  not  in  agreement. 

If  the  proposed  rule  Is  adopted,  then  the 
selection  of  conferees  in  sympathy  with  the 
bill  In  question  will  be  automatic.  The  Is- 
sue win  not  have  to  be  raised  on  the  Senate 
floor,  as  In  the  past,  giving  rise  to  divisive 
debate  and  recriminations.  And  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  prevailing  view,  which  has  been 
so  often  violated,  will  be  regularly  honored. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  those 
precedents  establish  clearly  that  when 
those  who  would  ordinarily  be  conferees 
find  themselves  In  the  embarrassing  po- 
sition of  having  been  overruled  on  the 
floor,  and  the  Senate  has  adopted  Im- 
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portant  provisions  which  are  not  in  ac- 
cord with  their  views,  a  majority  of  such 
Senators  should  not  be  appointed  to  the 
conference  committee  because  when  that 
Is  done  they  have  a  very  real  conflict  of 
Interest  and  are  forced  by  their  duty  to 
the  Senate  to  support  provisions  with 
which  they  are  not  in  accord. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
change  that  and  require  that  a  majority 
of  the  conferees  should  have  supported 
the  Senate  version  where  it  is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  version  of  the  House. 

Objection  has  been  raised  on  the 
ground  that  this  proposal  could  not  be 
worked  out  where  we  have  important 
complicated  legislation  and  many  votes, 
on  some  of  which  the  majority  of  the 
committee  might  find  themselves  out- 
voted by  the  Senate.  To  me  this  is  a 
specious  objection,  because  where  any 
Senator  or  member  of  a  committee  feels 
strongly  enough  about  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  members  who  would 
ordinarily  be  conferees  and  the  Senate 
majority  he  will  raise  it  with  respect  to 
those  specific  problems. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  this 
objection  would  not  be  raised  and  should 
not  be  raised,  but  there  have  been  times 
in  my  experience  over  the  last  10  years 
where  the  senior  members  who  would 
normally  be  conferees  to  a  bill  have  been 
beaten  on  important  questions.  They 
go  to  conference  with  the  House,  and  they 
abandon  the  position  of  the  Senate  In  a 
short  amount  of  time,  without  making 
any  real  effort  to  stand  up  for  the  Senate 
version. 

This  is  not  as  true  today  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  because  of  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  Senate.  But  it  could 
occur  today  and  it  might  occur  fre- 
quently in  the  future. 

Therefore,  I  have  felt  it  desirable  to 
give  those  who  are  in  the  majority  in  the 
Senate  the  right  to  determine  who  the 
conferees  should  be,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  requiring  that  enough  members 
who  feel  as  they  do  should  be  appointed 
to  the  conference  committee  to  assure 
that  the  point  of  view  of  the  Senate 
would  be  properly  represented  by  people 
who  believe  in  it.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  that  these  conferees  have  to 
bleed  and  die  for  the  Senate  version. 

In  the  natural  give  and  take  of  a  con- 
ference it  win  often  occur  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  to  yield  to  the  House,  even 
though  a  majority  of  the  conferees  do 
not  agree  with  the  House  position.  This 
is  essential  to  the  compromise  proce- 
dures which  are  the  heart  of  House- 
Senate  conferences, 

Mr.  President,  the  memorandum  I 
have  had  printed  in  the  Record  makes  it 
clear  that  if  there  is  a  showdown,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  conferees  must  represent 
the  prevailing  view  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  last  time  there  was 
a  real  fight  on  this  issue  was  when  the 
present  majority  whip,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  who  had  taken  a 
strong  position  which  had  prevailed  In 
the  Senate  over  the  objection  of  the 
sailor  members  of  the  coimnittee  which 
reported  the  bill,  insisted  that  additional 
new,  or  different  conferees  be  appointed 
who  would  represent  the  prevailing  view 
of    the    Senate.    The    Senator    from 


Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  made  a  hard  fight 
In  that  case  and  his  views  prevailed. 
Certain  senior  Members  annoimced  they 
did  not  care  to  serve  on  the  conference 
committee  and  they  were  replaced  by 
other  Senators. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two,  there  have 
been  situations  when  measures  coming 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  were 
overruled  on  the  floor  and  other  provi- 
sions supported  by  a  minority  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  prevailed  on  the 
floor.  In  those  cases  the  conferees  have 
been  changed,  after  some  discussion  and 
debate,  so  that  the  point  of  view  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  could  be  ade- 
quately represented  In  conference. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  purport  of 
my  amendment.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney]  would  feel  Inclined  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I, 
too,  have  observed,  as  has  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  some  disappoint- 
ments in  that  at  times  crusaders  for  cer- 
tain legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
have  not  been  the  ones  chosen  to  repre- 
sent this  august  body  In  the  conference 
with  Representatives  from  the  House. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Even  though  their  views 
prevailed  and  the  conferees  were  chosen 
from  those  whose  views  did  not  prevail. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

The  custom,  of  course,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  Itnows,  and  it  Is  a  cus- 
tom in  appointing  conferees,  is  to  appor- 
tion the  conferees  between  the  party 
membership  as  reflected  in  the  commit- 
tee apportionment  and  not  in  regard  to 
exactly  how  Members  voted  on  the  leg- 
islation that  is  going  to  be  sent  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Unless  the  question  was 
raised  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Then  It  only  has 
the  moral  effect  of  someone  withdrawing 
himself  from  being  a  conferee  or  being 
happy  to  get  out  of  the  onerous  duty, 
which  it  sometimes  Is. 

Bear  In  mind  that  we  are  writing 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  in  this 
amendment.  Rules,  generally.  In  my 
opinion,  have  to  be  subject  to  precise 
interpretation. 

On  this  basis  I  must  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  before  us  provides  that — 

4.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  members  of  a 
committee  of  conference  shall  have  Indicated 
by  their  votes  their  sympathy  with  the  bill  u 
passed  and  their  concurrence  in  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the  matters  in 
disagreement  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  occasion  the  appointment  of  the 
committee. 

We  all  know  that  the  complexity  of 
legislation  which  the  Senate  considers, 
whether  it  be  a  bill  from  the  Finance 
Committee,  or  may  have  as  many  as 
1,000  subjects  In  an  appropriation  bill 
or  a  Commerce  Committee  bill,  dealing 
with  a  variety  of  matters  such  as  trafBo 
rates,  there  is  no  definite  way  to  asc^- 
taln  whether  a  member  of  the  commit- 
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tee  would  qualify  by  his  vote  as  being 
In  sympathy  with  the  bill,  because  of 
the  wide  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
various  sections  as  the  bill  goes  through. 
I  do  not  think  It  would  be  appropriate  to 
say  to  a  Member  who  votes  for  final  pas- 
sage or  who  voted  against  final  passage 
that  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  blU,  be- 
cause he  may  take  it  as  the  lesser  of  two 
evils  and  is  voting  for  or  against  the  bill 
and  still  could  have  disagreed  somewhat 
strongly  in  the  course  of  consideration 
of  the  bill  on  various  amendments  which., 
when  taken  with  the  House  version, 
would  present  a  peculiar,  particular,  and 
important  focal  point  and  where  his  vote 
£or  It  or  against  it  would  be  crucial. 

I  do  not  see  how  It  is  possible  to  make 
an  adequate,  definite,  and  firm  determi- 
nation of  his  sympathetic  feeling  for  the 
bill,  or  the  point  of  disagreement  with  the 
House  In  which  he  is  asked  to  participate. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 
Mr.    CLARK.    If    a    Senator    votes 
against  a  piece  of  important  legislation 
and  is  then  appointed  a  conferee,  and  a 
majority  of  the  conferees  are  Members 
who  also  voted  against  the  bill,  how  can 
they  possibly  fairly  represent  the  Senate? 
Mr.    MONRONEY.    Is    the    Senator 
talking  about  final  passage  only  of  a  bill, 
or  his  sympathy  with  a  bill?    My  ob- 
servance of  the  passage  of  legislation 
tells  me  that  many  key  votes  occur  long 
before  a  bill  gets  to  final  passage.   Mem- 
berships on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
divided.   Perhaps  the  key  issue  in  the  biU 
Is  something  which  occurred  in  the  first 
session  or  two  of  legislation.  The  Mem- 
ber could  have  been  against  many  of  the 
things  and  still  could  have  voted  for 
final  passage.    The  Senator  knows  that. 
He  does  that  himself,  as  I  do.  many  times. 
Mr.  CLARK.    If  the  Senator  would 
bear  with  me,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
step  by  step  in  the  hope  of  persuading 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  of  the  logic 
of  my  portion. 

The  first  step  Is  this  question:  How 
is  it  possible  for  a  Senator  who  votes 
against  a  bill,  properly  to  represent  the 
Senate  as  a  conferee  when  the  Senate 
has  passed  the  bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  me  to  answer  that  now? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Please  let  me  finish  first. 
Let  me  say  that  that  requires  refinement 
because  one  would  expect,  in  many  in- 
stances, that  conferees  representing  the 
minority  party  would  have  voted  against 
the  bill,  but  if  the  senior  Members  who 
would  normally  be  appointed  as  confer- 
ees from  the  majority  party  also  voted 
against  the  bill,  and  the  Senate  sends  to 
conference  a  majority  of  conferees  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  bill  at  all,  and  are 
against  it,  I  again  ask  the  Senator:  How 
can  they  be  expected  properly  to  repre- 
sent the  prevailing  view  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    The  clarification  I 
should  like  on  that  point  is,  one,  the 
Senator  Is  assuming  that  all  minority 
members  voted  against  the  bill.   Suppose 
that  they  do— altliough  It  Is  rare  they 
all  would— Is  the  minority  party  In  this 
body,  then,  to  be  denied  any  representa- 
tion on  the  conference  committee,  and 
win  a  proportion  of  those  sent  to  the 


Senate  conference  with  the  House  be 
heavily  overloaded  with  the  majority 
party? 

tJLr.  CLARK.  Of  couiBe  not.  I  think 
the  Senator  quite  misunderstands  my 
point. 

My  point  is  clear,  but  let  me  restate 
it  so  that  it  may  be  abimdantly  clear. 

My  point  is  that  a  majority  of  all  the 
Senate  conferees,  minority  and  major- 
ity party  alike,  should  always  be  in  favor 
of  a  bill — let  us  not  talk  about  amend- 
ments yet — ^which  the  Senate  has  passed. 
The  specific  answer  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  just  said  is.  of 
course,  that  we  would  expect  to  have 
among  the  conferees  members  of  the 
minority  party  who  hsid  voted  against 
the  bill.  Perhaps  you  would  have  among 
the  conferees  members  of  the  majority 
party  who  had  voted  against  the  bill; 
but  among  the  conferees,  taken  as  a 
whole,  without  regard  to  whether  they 
are  Democratic  or  Republican,  there 
should  be  a  majority  which  supported 
the  action  of  the  Senate. 

To  me,  this  is  very  clear  and  I  cannot 
understand  the  argument  against  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  the  first  place. 
I  have  served  many  times  on  conference 
committees  on  legislation  of  which  I  did 
not  approve,  or  for  which  I  did  not  vote. 
I  go  to  the  conference  as  a  representative 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  my  duty,  and  I 
think  it  is  largely  the  duty  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  of  the 
Senate,  to  support  the  Senate's  position 
as  long  as  that  position  offers  hope  of 
attaining  the  viewpoint  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Now  the  Senator  has 
put  his  finger  on  what  to  me,  is  the  vice 
of  the  arrangement:  that  a  Senator, 
when  he  does  that,  in  my  judgment — and 
I  do  not  attempt  to  be  a  guardian  of  the 
Senator's  conscience—puts  himself  in 
the  position  in  which  he  has  a  clear 
confilct  of  interest,  because  he  is  re- 
quired by  his  duty  to  the  Senate  to  stand 
up  in  conference  for  a  measure — and 
remember,  we  are  just  talking  about  a 
bill,  now,  not  amendments — of  which  he 
does  not  approve  and  against  which  he 
voted.  I  would  think  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  Senator  would  de- 
cline to  be  a  conferee. 

Mr.    MONRONEY.    The    Senator    is 
now  talking  about  final  passage  of  the 
bill? 
Mr.  CLARK.    That  Is  alll  am  talking 

about 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  1  am  saying  that 
there  is  rarely  a  bill  which  passes  this 
body  which  does  not  find  Members  all 
over  the  lot  in  disagreement  with  each 
other,  with  their  seat  mates,  with  party 
members,  with  the  minority,  with  the 
leadership,  or  the  Preddlng  Officer  of  the 
Senate.  Yet.  how  one  gets  that 
"heavenly  mix"  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  asking  for  In  time  to  appoint 
the  conferees,  once  they  have  passed  the 
"blood  test"  of  loyalty  in  the  51-percent 
portion  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  know. 

Yet.  the  Senator  wotuld  write  It  solidly 
into  the  rules.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  advocates  of 
many  pieces  of  legislation  in  the  course 
of  determination  will  allege  that  the  con- 
ferees were  not  loyal  to  the  bill  or  In 
sympathy  with  the  bill. 


I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  of  enforce- 
ment. Yet  the  Senator  would  be  pour- 
ing it  in  concrete.  If  the  Senator  would 
suggest  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion, or  something  like  that.  I  think  he 
would  probably  do  more  good,  and  I 
think  he  could  achieve  proper  ends  by 

making  a  speech  and  argimient.  before 
the  conferees  are  appointed. 

But  then  we  run  into  a  conference 
where  the  conferees  are  going  to  be  ap- 
pointed. They  are  appointed  usually  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  but  the  Sen- 
ator knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  is  gen- 
erally the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  that 
had  the  bill  in  tow  who  sends  up  the  list 
of  names  for  the  conunlttee,  and  that 
that  list  of  names,  in  order  not  to  be 
charged  with  packhig,  is  formed  by  tak- 
ing minority  and  majority  members  in 
accordance  with  their  ratio  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  distinguished  Senator  has  ob- 
served the  progress  of  youth  in  this  body, 
the  larger  number  of  Senators  who  are 
reaching  a  senior  position  in  the  various 
committees.  He  has  already  said  that 
these  situations  change  from  year  to 
year.  We  see  today  that  many  of  the  key 
members  who  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
seniority  list  only  a  few  years  ago  now 
have  the  seniority  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  en- 
joys. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has,  I  am 
sure  quite  inadvertently,  moved  away 
from  the  point  I  wish  to  discuss  with  him, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  compli- 
cated amendments.  The  sole  question  Is 
whether  the  Senator  does  not  agree, 
where  the  issue  is  clear  on  a  bill  with  no 
amendments.  I  will  cite  this  example: 
there  will  be  one  up  here  pretty  soon, 
and  it  will  be  a  bill  to  Increase  the  debt 
limit. 

That  is  going  to  be  just  a  simple  bill, 
but  it  is  as  controversial  as  any  measure 
that  comes  before  the  Senate.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Senate  will  pass  a  bill  In- 
creasing the  debt  Umit  in  pretty  much 
the  form  the  administration  seeks,  but 
I  am  also  sure  that  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority  will  vote  against 
raising  the  debt  limit.  I  am  reasonably 
certain  that  a  number  of  senior  Members 
of  the  majority  will  vote  against  it. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  the  best 
solution  is  to  send  into  that  conference, 
on  a  bill  in  which  the  Senate  may  have 
approved  a  higher  limit  than  the  House, 
a  majority  of  conferees  who  voted  against 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Let  us  face  It.  The 
Senator  is  dealing  with  a  situation  where 
we  could  deny  the  minority  party  any 
right  to  go  to  conference 


Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
wrong,  if  he  will  excuse  me  from  be- 
ing so  blunt.  I  said  twice,  and  I  say  it 
for  the  third  time— and  the  Senator  will 
excuse  me  if  I  seem  to  be  petulant— that 
of  course  the  minority  will  be  repre- 
sented. Of  course  those  who  voted 
against  Increasing  the  debt  ceiling  would 
be  on  the  conference  committee.  But  b 
majority  of  those  conferees  should  be 
those  who  were  hi  favor  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  do  not  see  how 
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the  Senator  is  going  to  get  the  balance  he 
wants.  I  do  not  think  It  would  be  pos- 
sible, in  the  light  of  the  representation 
vblch  the  minority  has  customarily  been 
allowed,  to  give  representation  to  those 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Suppose  most 
of  them  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  opposed 

it.  Are  not  those  from  the  Democratic 
side  entitled  to  some  representation  on 
the  conference  committee?  If  we  went 
Clearly  by  party  lines,  it  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent matter  to  follow  the  Senator's 
suggestion,  because  we  would  assume  that 
all  in  the  opposition  party  were  in  op- 
position, and  all  those  in  the  majority 
party  were  votmg  with  the  majority; 
but  it  does  not  work  that  way. 

The  key  to  this  question  is  that  about 
80  percent  of  the  legislation  that  goes  to 
conference  has  gone  to  both  Houses  and 
we  are  fighting  over  a  percentage  of 
amendments.  Members  of  the  confer- 
ence may  have  voted  for  or  against 
amendments  to  any  or  many  portions 
of  the  bill  not  In  conference.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  could  be  in  favor 
of  or  opposed  to  amendments  passed  by 
a  large  majority  when  the  bill  was  final- 
ly being  put  through  the  floor  of  the 
Soiate 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  may  use  an  analogy 
In  fishing,  which  I  am  sure  will  not  be 
objected  to  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, I  think  the  Senator  slid  off  the 
hook. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  did  not  slide  off 
the  hook.  I  am  trying  to  grasp  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
put  on  conferences  those  Senators  who 
voted  with  the  majority. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  show 
the  Senator  the  way  It  can  be  done.  Let 
us  take  first,  as  an  example,  the  debt 
limit  bill,  which  embodies  a  clean  vote. 
That  bill  will  come  out  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Let  us  assume — whether  I 
am  right  or  not — that  a  number  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  majority  pari^ 
of  the  Finance  Committee  vote  against 
locreasing  the  debt  limit.  Let  us  as- 
sume further  that  some,  if  not  all,  of 
the  minority  members  of  the  committee 
win  also  vote  against  it.  If  the  rule  of 
seniority  applies,  we  will  have  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  conference  a  majority 
of  members  who  are  opposed  to  the  debt 
celling  increase,  and  therefore  have  a 
conflict  of  Interest  with  respect  to  the 
position  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

How  do  we  fix  that?  Very  simple. 
Take  the  senior  member  on  the  majority 
side  and  see  whether  he  voted  for  or 
»8alnst  Increasing  the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Who  is  going  to 
niake  the  choice? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senate  itself.  The 
manager  of  the  bill  who  sends  up  the 
Dwnes  of  the  conferees  would  have  to  be 
Wlded  by  the  membership.  It  has  been 
done  again  and  again.  In  accordance  with 
we  precedents. 

I*t  us  make  It  a  simple  case.  Let  ua 
suppose  there  will  be  seven  conferees. 
{<t  us  suppose  there  wUl  be  four  from 
t^  majority  and  three  from  the  mlnor- 
^.  Let  us  suppose  the  minority  party, 
°*«ing  up  three  members  of  the  conf  er- 
ttce  committee,  have  voted  against  the 
wu.  Then  say  the  majority  puts  up  four 
awmbers,  all  of  whom  have  voted  for  It. 


If  some  of  the  minority  voted  for  the 
bill,  then  there  would  not  have  to  be  so 
many  members  of  the  majority  party 
who  voted  for  the  bill  on  the  conference. 
Then  those  who  voted  against  the  bill 
would  have  a  guideline  as  a  matter  of  a 
Senate  rule,  instead  of  as  a  matter  of 
common  decency,  in  making  a  choice  of 
a  conferee  who  might  have  a  conflict 
of  interest  and  would  be  put  on  a  con- 
ference to  support  a  position  with  which 
he  disagreed. 

So  it  is  no  problem  In  a  simple  bill, 
such  as  the  bill  to  increase  the  debt 
Umit. 

It  would  not  take  very  long  to  find  a 
majority,  by  moving  down  the  seniority 
list,  to  ascertain  those  who  did  support 
the  position  of  the  Senate,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  majority  of  conferees  who  sup- 
ported the  position  of  the  Senate. 

If,  however,  it  were  found  that  the  list 
of  the  membership  of  the  committee  had 
been  exhausted  and  no  one  could  be 
foimd  to  speak  for  the  bill  because  the 
committee  had  repudiated  the  whole 
bill — which  I  do  not  think  would  hap- 
pen— then  the  Senate  could  go  outside 
the  committee,  as  has  been  done  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  precedents.  There 
would  be  51  Senators  who  would  qualify, 
because  the  Senate  would  have  passed 
the  bill  by  at  least  that  much  of  a 
majority. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  still  trying  to 
find  the  easy,  quick  way  to  do  it.  I  do 
not  know  what  happens  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  if  he  voted  for  the  bill. 
Would  he  be  In  left  field? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  he  would  be  a 
conferee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Maybe  he  would  be 
hi  right  field. 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  may  be  In  right 
field.  At  least  he  is  going  to  have  his 
glove  on,  because  he  will  be  there  hi  con- 
ference. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  there  is  no  real  complication 
when  there  is  a  simple  bill.  Now,  when 
we  get  to  the  question  of  amend- 
ments  

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Before  the  Sena- 
tor leaves  the  subject  of  a  simple  bill, 
does  he  think  it  is  Impossible — the  Sena- 
tor is  a  lawyer,  and  I  am  not — for  one  to 
represent  the  Senate  position  in  a  con- 
ference even  though  he  voted  against  the 
position  of  the  Senate? 

I  have  always  felt,  in  attending  to  the 
Senate  business,  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
make  whatever  contribution  I  could  to 
support  the  position  of  the  Senate  In 
conference  as  long  as  that  position  was 
tenable.  I  have  never  gone  to  confer- 
ence suid  said.  "The  Senate  gives  In  to 
the  House  position."  The  Senator  Is 
ranging  from  a  whole  quantity  of  dis- 
agreements to  a  small  number 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  we  are  talking  about 
a  separate  bill,  not  amendments.  We 
will  get  to  amendments  later. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  a  simple  bill 
has  had  amendments  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House.  We  are  talking  about 
Members  who  have  voted  for  it  or 
against  it  as  a  measure  of  loyalty. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  we  are  not  talkhig 
about  bills  with  a  whole  lot  of  amend- 
ments.   We  will  talk  about  that  later. 


I  am  talking  about  a  shnple  bill  like  the 
debt  limit  bill.  That  is  the  easiest  way 
to  apply  the  rule. 

The  Senator  asked  me  as  a  lawyer  to 
answer  a  question.  I  will  say  to  him, 
speaking  as  a  cUent,  rather  than  as  a 
lawyer,  I  certainly  would  not  want  a 
lawyer  representing  me  who  did  not  be- 
lieve in  my  case. 

That  Is  what  you  do  when  you  send 
conferees  to  a  conference  committee,  a 
majority  of  whom  do  not  believe  in  the 
case  of  their  client.  Their  client  is  the 
U.S.  Senate.  That  is  why  I  have  pro- 
posed this  rule. 

Now  may  we  go,  unless  the  Senator 
wishes  to  continue  the  discussion  of  this 
simple  question,  to  the  question  of 
amendments? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  does  not  appear 
as  shnple  to  me  as  It  does  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
because  I  have  seen  these  things  happen 
over  a  period  of  time,  and  they  are  very 
complicated  Indeed,  when  you  try  to  work 
out  the  proper  representation  of  the  mi- 
nority and  the  majority. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  precedents  which  I 
put  into  the  Record  earlier,  and  which  I 
did  not  wish  to  bother  the  Senator  by 
reading,  show  that  time  after  time,  gohig 
back  to  the  19th  century,  whenever  this 
question  has  been  raised  on  the  floor, 
there  has  been  a  ruling  that  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  conferees  must  have  sup- 
ported, by  their  votes,  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate.  This  is  notlUng  new,  it 
is  nothing  difficult.  It  is  nothing  compli- 
cated. It  is  merely  putting  into  terms  of 
a  rule  what  are  the  precedents  which  I 
am  sure  would  be  applied  if  we  had  to 
raise  the  question  again  in  the  embar- 
rassing way  it  has  been  raised  from  time 
to  time — ^because  it  is  embarrassing,  par- 
ticularly for  a  junior  Senator,  to  rise  on 
the  floor  and  suggest  that  Senator  X, 
who  has  been  here  45  years.  Is  not  quali- 
fied to  be  a  conferee  because  he  cannot 
conscientiously  represent  the  views  of  the 
Senate,  and  he  and  those  who  feel  like 
him  would  represent  the  views  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  conferees. 

Let  me  say  again,  of  course,  the  minor- 
ity should  be  represented.  The  minority 
view  of  the  Senate  should  be  represented. 
The  view  of  the  minority  party  should  be 
represented.  There  is  nothing  difficult 
about  It.  It  Is  a  very  easy  thing  to  work 
out.  It  has  been  worked  out  year  after 
year  and  thne  after  thne,  whenever  the 
question  has  been  raised. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of 
amendments,  I  agree  it  is  a  little  more 
complicated,  but  it  Is  not  all  that  com- 
plicated, because  in  one  or  two  instances 
there  are  very  critical  amendments 
about  which  the  Senate  feels  very 
strongly,  and  where  there  is  a  division 
by  a  rollcall  vote.  In  those  instances,  it 
ought  to  be  the  rule  that  the  majority 
of  the  conferees  on  the  major  matters  in 
disagreement  with  the  House  should  rep- 
resent the  prevailing  view  of  the  Senate. 

I  quite  agree  that  if  you  get  an  In- 
ternal Revenue  Act,  and  you  have  150 
amendments  or  something  of  that  sort, 
this  rule  cannot  practically  be  applied. 
But  on  the  average  piece  of  legislation 
that  comes  before  the  Senate,  there  are 
no  more  than  two  or  three  controversial 
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matters,  and  there  it  is  perfectly  simple 
to  do  this.  In  the  other  cases,  with  this 
rule  on  the  book,  I  would  think  the  com- 
mon£ense  of  the  manager  of  the  bill  or 
the  presiding  officer  would  be  adequate 
to  assure  the  equitable  solution  of  a 
problem  which  might  conceivably  get 
complicated:  but  I  do  not  think  such 
problems  grow  complicated  more  than 
two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  a 
session. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  it  can  get 
more  complicated  and  more  heated  than 
almost  anything  else  I  have  observed,  be- 
cause we  would  be  asking  someone  to  in- 
terpret a  matter  that  is  impossible  of 
Interpretation — where  a  man's  sympa- 
thy lies,  and  how  the  ratio  of  his  votes 
on  the  bill  entitles  him  or  does  not  en- 
title him  to  membership  on  a  confer- 
ence committee. 

As  presently  provided,  it  would  fall  in 
a  regular  groove,  where  no  one  can  chal- 
lenge the  Presiding  Officer's  selection  of 
those  who  shall  go  to  conference. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  a  very 
distinguished  legislator,  who  has  served 
on  many  committees  and  is  the  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  appropriations  sub- 
committees. I  am  happy  to  yield  to  him 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  the  time  is.  I 
do  not  wish  to  consume  all  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  3  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  the  Senator  from  Florida 
5  minutes  of  my  time,  even  though  I 
know  he  opposes  me  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
his  customarily  gracious  conduct. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  I  think  he  is  completely  correct 
in  the  potion  he  is  taking.  In  the  first 
place,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
commented  from  time  to  time  in  this  de- 
bate, when  we  get  into  the  matter  of 
amending  the  standing  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, we  are  in  trouble  on  tliis  bill. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  not  really 
an  amendment  to  rule  XXVn  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  it  is  an  addition  to  it,  and  con- 
stitutes a  separate  rule.  Senate  rule 
XXvn  covers  the  subject  of  reports  of 
conference  committees  under  three  head- 
ings, and  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  composition  of  conference  commit- 
tees. Here  we  have  an  amendment  pro- 
posed to  this  particular  standing  rule, 
which  would  be  a  new  standing  rule.  If 
adopted,  and  at  variance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Senate.  I  hope  we  will  realize 
that  that  is  what  this  Is — an  effort  to 
write  a  new  standing  rule  of  the  Senate, 
which  I  think  Is  not  supported  by  the 
experience  of  the  Senate. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
the  Senator  frc«n  Oklahoma  is  so  right 
in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  most 
bills  passed  here  which  go  to  conference 
have  many  points  of  difference.  I  have 
served  most  often  on  conference  com- 
mittees on  appropriation  bills  and  on 
agricultural  bills.  I  recall  an  appro- 
priation bill  Just  2  or  3  years  ago,  where 
we  had  150  points  of  difference  between 


the  Senate  and  the  House — many  of 
them  differences  which  had  been  hard 
fought  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
How  in  the  world  to  even  begin  to  apply 
the  proposed  new  standing  rule  of  the 
Senate  to  that  kind  of  ^tuation  I  do  not 
see. 

Tiie  Senator  from  Florida,  in  his  sitting 
in  conference  committees  on  agricultural 
bills — and  he  mentions  just  two,  one  of 
them  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  and 
the  other  the  cotton  bill  so  ably  handled 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  last  year — 
voted  against  both  those  bills,  served  as 
a  conference  committee  member  on  both 
of  them,  and  in  both  instances  was  told 
afterward  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  and  in  the  latter  in- 
stance by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge]  that  he  had  rendered  good 
service  in  the  suggestions  that  he  had 
made  in  the  course  of  the  conference. 

Any  Senator  will  feei  that  as  a  con- 
feree he  is  a  trustee  for  the  Senate,  and 
if  he  feels  that  he  cannot  be,  he  will  ask 
to  be  excluded  from  serving  as  a  conferee. 
I  have  been  here  now  nearly  21  years,  and 
I  know  that  that  is  the  rule.  If  a  Sen- 
ator feels  so  deeply  opposed  to  some  par- 
ticular matter  in  a  bill,  or,  if  it  is  a  simple 
bill,  as  mentioned  by  tiie  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  is  deeply  opposed 
to  what  the  Senate  has  done,  he  will 
ask  to  be  relieved.  But  If  he  sits  in  con- 
ference, he  will  represent  the  Senate,  be- 
cause he  knows  he  is  sitting  as  a  trustee 
of  the  Senate ;  and  this  kind  of  argument, 
this  kind  of  proposed  standing  rule,  is  an 
attack  on  the  probity  and  the  character 
of  Senators,  and  that  la  all  it  is.  I  want 
it  to  be  imderstocd  as  such. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  seen  many 
a  committee  chairman  who  has  fought 
bitterly  against  an  amendment  that  hsis 
been  written  in  on  the  floor  go  to  con- 
ference and  make  a  heroic  fight — and 
generally  a  successful  one — to  maintain 
in  the  bill  that  which  the  Senate  in  Its 
wisdom  had  enacted,  overriding  his  posi- 
tion for  which  he  may  have  fought  for 
hours  or  for  days.  "The  Senator  from 
Florida,  I  know,  has  seen  the  same  thing. 

Certainly  there  is  no  surrender  that 
I  know  of  that  is  justified  simply  because 
of  your  position  on  the  floor,  eliminating 
your  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  a 
conference  committee  representing  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  third  point  I  make  is  that  the 
only  illustration  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  almost  a  reductlo 
ad  absiu-dmn,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase, 
because  the  resolution  to  extend  the  debt 
limit  is  a  little,  one-paragraph  resolu- 
tion with  one  figure  in  it  which  is  voted 
either  up  or  down;  there  is  no  other  Issue 
in  connection  with  it.  It  is  a  rarity 
among  the  measures  on  which  we  act. 

If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  had 
Included  in  his  rule  something  to  the 
effect  that  "This  rule  shall  be  applicable 
only  if  there  is  one  matter  in  difference 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House,"  he 
might  have  a  case.  But  when  he  makes 
the  offer  to  establish  a  new  standing  rule 
vandng  from  the  practice  of  the  Senate 


during  all  the  years  of  its  existence,  a 
rule  which  would  apply  to  all  the  compli- 
cated questions  which  the  Senate  handles, 
and  on  which  there  are  sometimes  well 
over  a  hundred  differences  with  the  other 
body,  I  think  the  proposal  becomes 
ao^urd. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
prevail  in  his  opposition  to  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  I  have 

16  minutes  remaining?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  intend  to  re- 
spond at  length  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  It  is  entirely  clear  that  the 
procedures  I  am  advocating  are  not  new; 
they  are  as  old  as  the  Senate  itself.  The 
record  I  have  made  establishes  that 
clearly. 

There  are  modern  instances  when  the 
rule  I  am  now  advocating  has  been  ap- 
plied as  a  matter  of  Senate  custom  and 
procedure;  therefore,  there  is  nothing 
radical  or  new  or,  indeed,  difficult  about 
the  proposed  amendment,  and  I  think 
that  in  the  prior  discussion  I  have  made 
as  much  of  a  record  in  support  of  it  as  is 
desirable. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  said  some- 
thing about  my  attacking  the  probity  of 
the  Senate  or  of  individual  Senators. 
Nothing  is  further  from  my  mind.  I 
merely  attempt  to  apply  to  the  Senate 
that  wise  rule  that  you  do  not  hire  a 
lawyer  who  does  not  believe  in  your 
case.  It  is  just  as  simple  as  that.  Or 
that  if  we  hire  a  committee  of  lawyers, 
we  want  to  be  sure  that  a  majority  of  the 
committee  believes  in  our  case.  That  is 
all  the  amendment  provides. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  I  am  under  no 
illusions  as  to  what  will  happen  to  the 
amendment  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I 
suggest  that  we  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  our  time  and  dispose  of  the  amend- 
ment on  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  the  Senator  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  have  a 
voice  vote,  unless  some  Senator  desires 
to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  I  Bsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AMXin>MENT    NO.    11 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  11  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  In  the  table  of  contents.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
122  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"STANDING   BULES    OP   THE   SENATE" 

"Sec  123.  (a)  Rule  III  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  "Rule  III 

"  'COMMENCEMENT    OF    DAttY    SESSIONS 

"'1.  The  Presiding  Officer  having  taken 
the  chair,  and  a  quorum  being  present, 
motions  to  correct  any  mistakes  made  In 
the  entries  of  the  Senate  Journal  of  the 
preceding  day  shall  be  in  order  and  pro- 
ceeded with  until  disposed  of,  unless  ob- 
jected to.  If  objection  Is  made,  the  Sen- 
ator moving  to  correct  the  Senate  Journal 
and  the  Senator  objecting  may  file  at  the 
clerk's  desk  briefs  In  support  of  their  posi- 
tions. Such  briefs  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Senate  Journal  for  the  calendar  day  on 
which  the  motion  to  correct  was  made,  to- 
gether with  a  notice  that  a  vote  on  the 
motion  will  take  place  on  the  following 
calendar  day  on  which  the  Senate  is  In 
session  at  a  time  certain  to  be  set  by  the 
Presiding  Officer.  At  the  designated  time, 
the  motion  to  correct  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  and  decided  without  debate. 

"'2.  Unless  a  motion  to  read  the  Senate 
Journal  of  the  preceding  day,  which  shall 
be  nondebatable,  is  made  and  passed  by 
majority  vote,  the  Senate  Journal  shaU  be 
deemed  to  have  been  read  without  actual 
recitation  and  approved. 

"'3.  A  quorum  shall  consist  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  duly  choeen  and 
Bwom.' 

"(b)  Rule  IV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'Rule  IV 

"  'SENATE    JOTTBNAL 

"  '1.  The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  accurately  stated  in  the  Senate  Journal 
which  shall  be  the  Senate  section  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  Messages  of  the 
President  In  full;  titles  of  bills  and  joint 
resolutions,  and  such  parts  as  sbaU  be 
affected  by  proposed  amendments:  every 
vote  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents 
of  each  petition,  memorial  or  paper  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate;  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings; and,  the  executive  proceedings  In 
open  executive  sessions,  shall  be  entered. 

"'2.  The  executive  proceedings  In  closed 
■cssion,  the  confidential  legislative  proceed- 
ings, and  the  proceedings  when  sitting  as 
8  Court  of  Impeachment,  shall  each  be 
recorded  by  the  Journal  clerk  in  a  separate 
book." " 

UNANIMOI7S-CONSENT  ACBEEMENT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on 
the  pending  amendment  be  limited  to  1 
hour— 30  minutes  to  be  controlled  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  30  minutes  by 
ttie  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 


The  purpose  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  to  eliminate  a  device  which  has 
been  used  on  occasion  to  promote  delay 
and,  indeed,  to  aid  filibusters. 

However,  so  many  tools  are  available 
to  Members  of  the  Senate,  in  the  light  of 
the  present  form  of  rule  XXn,  to  enable 
them  to  filibuster  any  measure,  that  I 
would  hope  that  the  anachronism  of  re- 
quiring the  reading  aloud  of  the  Senate 
Journal  need  not  be  continued  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  a  filibuster  a  little 
easier  than  it  is  already;  and,  goodness 
knows,  in  view  of  what  occurred  in  the 
Senate  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  with  respect 
to  rule  XXII,  it  is  easy  enough. 

The  Senate  Journal  is  nothing  more 
than  a  quaint  anachronism,  which  is 
never  looked  at  by  anybody  and  is  read 
only  for  the  purpose  of  delay.  Its  place 
has  been  taken,  for  practical  purposes, 
by  the  Congressional  Record.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  recognizes  this  obvious 
fact  and  satisfies  article  I,  section  5, 
clause  3,  of  the  Constitution,  which  re- 
quires each  House  to  keep  a  journal  of  its 
proceedings,  by  stating  that  the  Senate 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
shall  be  the  Senate  Journal. 

Since  the  Congressional  Record  is 
printed  and  available  to  Senators  each 
morning  following  a  session,  there  is  no 
need  to  have  it  read  aloud.  The  right  to 
require  the  reading  aloud  of  the  Senate 
Journal,  unless  unanimous  consent  to  the 
contrary  is  given,  would  be  abolished  by 
the  proposed  amendment. 

Presumably,  any  errors  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  would  be  corrected 
informally,  as  Is  done  today,  or  by 
unanimous  consent.  But  a  procedure  for 
correcting  mistakes  by  motion,  without 
debate,  is  provided  as  a  safeguard  for 
those  cases  in  which  unanimous  consent 
cannot  be  obtained.  Under  this  pro- 
cedure, a  Senator  seeking  to  make  the 
correction  and  the  Senator  objecting  to 
the  correction  may  file  written  briefs  in 
support  of  their  positions,  for  publication 
In  the  Congressional  Record  in  advance 
of  the  vote. 

I  requested  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
provide  me  with  information  as  to  how 
many  times  in  the  past  10  years  the 
Journal  of  the  Senate  for  the  previous 
day  had  been  read.  I  have  a  memoran- 
dum to  that  effect  which  I  should  Uke  to 
discuss  briefly.  However,  I  should  like 
to  reassure  my  good  friends,  the  Journal 
clerks,  that  if  this  amendment  is  passed, 
their  employment  will  not  be  terminated 
forthwith.  There  is  no  such  intention 
on  my  part.  I  would  think  that  these 
able  public  servants  might  be  well  em- 
ployed in  preparing  each  day,  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Senate  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  a  summary  of  the 
proceedings,  not  too  different — except 
that  it  would  be  printed  instead  of  type- 
written— from  the  one  which  they  pres- 
ently prepare  at  the  end  of  every  Senate 
session. 

So,  this  Is  not  a  proposal  to  increase 
imemployment  among  the  able  smd  dedi- 
cated and  quite  senior  employees  of  the 
Senate.  The  real  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  remove  a  kind  of  silly  provi- 
sion which  has  been  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  delay  for  many  a  long  year,  and 


to  provide,  by  Senate  rule,  what  is  actu- 
ally the  fact:  that,  as  a  practical  matter, 
the  Congressional  Record  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  Senate  Journal  and  did  so 
many  years  ago. 

I  should  like  to  turn  to  the  report 
which  was  furnished  to  me  by  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Division.  They  find  that,  on 
August  31,  1959 — which  embraced  the 
calendar  days  of  Thursday,  September  3, 
Friday,  September  4,  and  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 5 — Senator  Johnson,  of  Texas, 
now  our  President,  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
be  dispensed  with;  and  our  able  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
objected.  Under  consideration  at  that 
time  was  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of 
1959.  The  Senate  had  adjourned  on 
September  5,  1959,  at  12:48  p.m.,  and 
convened  on  September  5,  1959,  12:51 
p.m.,  thus  creating  a  new  l^islative  day. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  were  on 
the  fioor — he  is  not — I  am  sure  that  he 
would  agree  with  me  that  his  only  reason 
for  refusing  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
was  to  delay  temporarily  further  con- 
sideration of  a  piece  of  legislation  to 
which  he  was  opposed.  And  he  suc- 
ceeded in  that  regard,  probably  to  the 
irritation  of  many  Senators. 

The  next  occasion,  during  the  past  10 
years,  on  which  the  Senate  Journal  was 
required  to  be  read  was  on  March  8. 1960, 
a  Tuesday.  Again,  a  situation  existed  in 
which  a  legislative  day  consisted  of  many 
calendar  days,  and  therefore  the  Jour- 
nal was  considerably  more  voluminous 
than  normally  would  have  been  the  case. 
Again,  at  that  time,  the  then  majority 
leader.  Senator  Johnson,  of  Texas,  asked 
that  the  reading  be  dispensed  with,  and 
Senator  Long  of  Louisiana  objected; 
and  so  the  Journal  for  the  calendar  days 
of  February  27,  29,  March  1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  7. 
and  8  was  read  at  length. 

At  that  point,  the  Senate  was  consider- 
ing a  bill  relating  to  Port  Crowder,  Mo., 
to  which  a  civil  rights  amendment  has 
been  attached.  Obviously,  the  purpose 
behind  the  refusal  of  Senator  Long  to 
yield  unanimous  consent  was — I  am  sure 
we  will  agree — delay  in  aid  of  a  filibuster. 

The  Senate  did  much  the  same  thing 
on  that  occasion  as  it  had  done  on  the 
occasion  the  year  before,  to  which  I  have 
just  referred.  The  Senate  adjourned  on 
March  8, 1960,  at  4 :04  a  jn..  and  convened 
on  March  8,  1960,  at  4:05  am.  This 
brought  on  a  new  legislative  day,  and  the 
Journal  for  all  the  calendar  days  during 
which  the  Senate  had  been  in  recess  was 
read. 

After  a  Senate  recess,  as  opposed  to 
an  adjournment,  the  procedure  is  not 
to  call  for  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 
The  reading  of  the  Journal  is  called  for 
only  when  the  Senate  has  adjourned  on 
the  previous  day. 

Note  the  fact  that  those  were  the  good 
old  days,  when  we  attempted  to  break 
filibusters  by  sitting  around  the  clock. 
It  was  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
Senator  Long  rose  to  request  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal.  My  recollection  Is, 
having  been  smnmoned  from  my  own 
cot  in  my  office,  that  Senator  Long's 
motion  resulted  in  making  it  unneces- 
sary for  any  Senators  who  were  fili- 
bustering against  the  civil  rights  bill 
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to  take  the  floor  until  a  reasonable  hour 
after  breakfast  the  next  morning.  Per- 
haps breakfast  was  early. 

The  next  occasion  was  August  21, 
1961.  On  that  occasion  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  was  the  guilty  party. 
I  was  trying  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  the  absurdity  of  reading  the 
Journal.  Somewhat  to  the  annoyance 
of  Senators  I  insisted  that  it  be  read,  to 
give  them  an  object  lesson  on  how  fool- 
ish this  practice  was,  in  the  hope — ^whlch 
turned  out  to  be  a  vain  hope — that  this 
procedure  would  result  In  an  amendment 
of  the  rules.  I  objected  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  made  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Mcitana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  ,  that  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  for  the  previous  Friday,  August 
18.  1961.  be  dispensed  with. 

However,  having  made  my  point,  and 
the  Journal  having  been  fairly  volumi- 
nous that  day,  during  the  reading  I 
moved  to  dispense  with  further  reading 
of  the  Joximal.  That  motion  prevailed. 
I  subsequently  explained  that  my  objec- 
tion had  been  made  to  demonstrate  the 
cumbersome  procedures  of  the  Senate 
under  the  existing  rules. 

There  were  similar  occasions  in  1962, 
1963,  1964,  and  1966,  when  imanlmous 
consent  was  denied  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  Journal. 

On  one  occasion  the  objector  was  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  who 
was  engaged  with  a  small  but  valiant 
group  of  Senators  filibustering  against 
the  communications  satellite  bill. 

On  another  occasion  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  refused  imanl- 
mous consent  to  the  reading  of  the 
Journal.  We  were  dealing  then  with 
a  clvU  rights  bill.  Again,  I  am  sure  that 
my  congenial  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TalhaogeI.  would  agree 
that  he  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  who  was  also  In- 
volved on  that  occasion,  called  for  a 
reading  of  the  Journal  purely  for  pur- 
poses of  delay. 

Actually  It  Is  rather  entertaining  to 
recall  on  that  occasion  that  the  Senate 
recessed  in  order  to  hear  an  address  by 
the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  Halle  Selassie. 
A  parliamentary  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  morning  hour  existed  there- 
after. Accordingly,  the  Journal  was 
required  to  be  read  in  order  to  give 
opponents  of  the  pending  bill  which,  as 
X  say,  had  to  do  with  civil  rights,  an  op- 
portunity to  delay  consideration  of  the 
blU 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rtts- 
sell]  was  again  the  objecting  Senator 
In  1964.  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin]  was  the  objecting  Sen- 
ator on  January  25.  1966. 

So,  we  have  a  long  history  of  occa- 
sional— ^not  often,  not  frequent,  but  oc- 
casional— efforts  to  use  the  Joximal 
reading  as  a  tool  In  filibusters. 

This  is  not  an  earth  shaking  amend- 
ment, but  I  believe  it  is  worthy  and  I 
would  hope  that  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  would 
be  willing  to  accept  the  amendment,  and 
If  he  Is  not  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment to  advise  me  what  he  has  been 
able  to  conjiure  up  by  way  of  objection 
to  it. 


Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  is  one  that  is,  of 
course,  outside  the  jurlBdlction  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress,  since  we  were  prohibited  from 
recommending  any  amendments  or 
changes  in  the  practices,  precedents,  or 
procedures  on  the  floor,  and  we  held  fast 
to  this  prohibition  that  the  committee 
was  given  In  the  resolution  creating  the 
committee. 

This  does  not  prohibit  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  from 
offering  amendments  to  the  bill  affecting 
floor  procedure.  However,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  area 
in  which  the  Senate  traditionally  and 
historically  has  been  very  cautious.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  cannot  accept  the 
amendment. 

I  feel  that  I  would  be  less  than  frank 
if  I  did  not  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator that  I  feel  he  is  tinkering  with  very 
necessary  mechanisms  to  the  Senate.  It 
is  true  it  becomes  obnoxious  to  many 
Members  when  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal becomes  a  part  of  the  filibuster. 
However,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  the  Journal  were  not  being 
read,  there  would  not  be  a  cessation  of 
vocal  sounds  in  the  Chamber,  nor  would 
we  have  quiet  on  the  Potomac  during  that 
period.  Someone  would  be  reading  or 
speaking,  as  the  late  Senator  Huey  Long 
read  the  recipe  for  sazerac  cocktails,  or 
as  Aunt  Minnie's  cookbook  has  been  read, 
or  other  material  has  been  read  to  fill 
the  Record,  and  this  is  done  instead  of 
having  the  official  Journal  of  the  Senate 
read. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  remember 
more  than  one  time  a  year,  and  I  doubt 
if  there  has  been  one  time  in  every  2 
years,  that  calling  for  the  Journal  to  be 
read  has  been  a  part  of  the  filibuster. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Journal  read 
once  in  awhile,  although  I  do  not  always 
sit  through  It.  because  I  think  it  goes  back 
to  a  very  historic  part  of  the  business 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Journal  is  neither  "quaint"  nor 
an  "anachronism."  It  b  required  by  the 
Constitution  in  article  I,  section  5.  clause 
3.  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  admits.  When  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  used  the  word  "Jour- 
nal" they  clearly  did  not  envisage  a  ver- 
batim record  of  proceedings  but  rather 
a  brief  and  concise  statement  of  pro- 
posals made,  reports  and  petitions  re- 
ceived, and  action  taken.  This  was  the 
general  usage  in  1787.  and  it  is  the  gen- 
eral usage  today.  Almost  every  parlia- 
mentary authority  agrees  upon  that  defi- 
nition or  something  very  similar  to  it, 
whether  In  regard  to  tlie  journals  of  leg- 
islative bodies  or  the  minutes  of  other 
organizations. 

Because  the  Senator  objects  to  its  use 
in  a  filibuster  would  be.  I  believe,  a  poor 
excuse.  We  would  have  records  which 
I  am  certain  would  be  less  accurate  smd 
less  satisfactory  and  which  would  offer 
less  evidence  of  proof  of  accuracy  than 
the  Journal  does  for  the  all  important 


actions  taken  in  connection  with  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  and  other  matters 
which  take  place  during  the  course  of 
the  legislative  day  in  our  body.  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  take  our  spite  out  on 
the  Journal  because  we  get  bored  with 
the  long  intonation  of  words  offered  in 
this  Chamber  during  a  filibuster. 

The  Senator  knows  that  progress  has 
been  made  in  great  strides  for  shortening 
filibusters  in  recent  years.    In  fact,  all 
civil  rights  legislation  that  this  body  has 
passed  has  come  about  through  the  use 
of  the  Senate  rules  and  bringing  these 
matters  to  a  vote.    Senators  have  been 
disturbed  from  time  to  time  in  filibusters 
in  other  years,  but  I  cannot  remember 
the  Jovumal  as  having  been  the  villain 
or  the  seedbed  for  fostering  the  filibuster. 
We  have  a  clear  indication  as  to  how 
the  word  Journal  was  understood  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers  and  their  contempo- 
raries from  an  important  incident  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Senate.    Until  1795, 
all  Senate  sessions  were  held  behind 
closed  doors.   This  displeased  many  peo- 
ple and  many  of  the  State  legislatures, 
who  wished  to  keep  tabs  on  their  Sena- 
tors.   There  were  complaints  that  the 
Senate  Journal  did  not  give  enough  in- 
formation for  that  purpose.  The  remedy 
proposed,  however,  was  not  that  the 
Journal  be  expanded  into  a  verbatim 
report,  but  rather  that  the  Senate  open 
its  doors  to  the  public.    Clearly  it  was 
imderstood  then,  as  it  is  now,  that  a 
Journal  should  be  an  official,  brief,  con- 
cise record. 

Furthermore,  the  Journal  Is  an  impor- 
tant legal  document.  As  Robert  Luce 
points  out  in  his  authoritative  work, 
"Legislative  Procedure,"  the  Journal  "is 
a  matter  of  grave  importance  when  the 
validity  of  legislation  is  questioned  in  the 
courts" — page  532.  The  Journal  Is, 
and  was  meant  to  be,  the  official  record 
of  proceedings,  while  the  Congressional 
Record  is  designed  for  general  and  sup- 
plementary use. 

In  view  of  the  legal  and  constitutional 
significance  of  the  Journal,  it  Is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Senate  to  insure  that  this 
official  record  of  its  proceedings  be  abso- 
lutely correct  and  accurate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  is  the  Senator 
reading  from? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  looking  at  a 
brief  prepared  at  my  request  by  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  is  the  Senator 
quoting  from? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  book  written 
by  Robert  Luce  entitled  "Legislative 
Procedure."  I  repeat,  that  the  Journal 
"is  a  matter  of  grave  importance  when 
the  validity  of  legislation  is  questioned 
in  the  courts." 

Contentions  that  the  Journal  is  inac- 
curate in  any  respect  deserve  full  and 
detailed  attention  by  the  Senate.  Such 
attention  would  be  impossible  under  the 
procedure  suggested  in  amendment  No. 
11.  The  argument  for  and  against  cor- 
rection would  be  limited  by  that  pro- 
posal to  pro  and  con  briefs  that  woma 
have  to  be  submitted  on  the  same  day  the 
request  for  correction  was  made.  It  U 
imllkely  that  a  sufficiently  detailed  brlel 
could  be  drawn  up  hi  so  short  a  time. 
esi)eclally  if  the  correction  is  a  slgnlflcanj 


one.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  brief  objecting  to  the  request  for  cor- 
rection could  be  drawn  up  so  quickly. 
Furthermore,  if  the  correction  demanded 
Is  of  any  importance,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  Senators  to  make  up  their 
minds  In  1  day,  as  demanded  by  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Is  recognized 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  used  up? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes  have  been  used  so  far. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  under  the  terms 
of  the  proposal  there  would  be  no  debate 
when  the  vote  is  taken  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  filing  of  briefs,  so  that  Sena- 
tors would  not  even  have  the  opportunity 
to  question  the  Senator  who  wishes  to 
correct  and  the  Senator  who  objects. 
There  would  be  no  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain and  clarify.  Again,  the  Journal  is 
too  significant  a  document  to  be  dealt 
with  in  such  a  summary  fashion. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  present 
procedure  Is  open  to  abuse,  and  that  it 
has  in  fact  been  abused  on  occasion.  But 
if  every  right  were  abolished  merely 
because  it  is  occasionally  abused,  we 
would  soon  have  no  rights  at  all.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  freedom  and  of  democratic^ 
government  that  its  methods  may  be 
misused.  Free  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press  are  often  abused,  much  more  often 
than  is  the  present  procedure  for  deal- 
ing with  the  Senate's  Journal.  Yet  we 
would  not  think  of  restricting  those  free- 
doms and  rights  on  that  accoimt.  It  Is  a 
fact,  moreover,  that  the  incidence  of 


Journal  makes  no  pretense  to  cover  de- 
bates. It  merely  covers  actions  taken  on 
legislation  which  the  Senate  has  actual- 
ly passed,  whether  petitions  were  submit- 
ted, and  other  items.  Certainly,  I  do  not 
believe,  with  the  iwndlng  amendment, 
that  I  am  prepared  to  repeal  the  use  of 
the  Journal  as  a  method  of  listing  pro- 
ceedings and  actions  taken  by  the  Senate, 
or  on  votes  with  which  legislation  is 
passed.  I  think  it  is  an  important  docu- 
ment, even  though  it  can  be — as  the  Sen- 
ator feels,  and  quite  properly  so — ^mis- 
used, as  can  any  other  item. 

I  think  that  the  pattern  of  filibustering 
has  changed.  It  certainly  has  during 
the  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  when,  instead  of  going  all  out  for 
extraneous  matter  to  dump  into  a  fill- 
buster,  merely  because  it  Is  handy.  Mem- 
bers now  use  better  staffs,  with  better 
abilities  to  research  material. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  may  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Members  are  now 
better  equipped  to  research  the  subject 
tn  question.  Then,  they  generally  speak 
germanely  by  to  the  bill.  The  Senator 
knows  that  as  well  as  I  do.  Nongermane 
debates  have  passed  out.  They  are 
"passe."  They  irritate  the  public.  They 
do  not  like  them. 

'  I  can  think  of  no  conceivable  reason 
to  do  away  with  the  Journal  merely  be- 
cause of  occasional  irritation  on  the  part 
of  those  who  would  like  to  get  on  with 
the  passage  of  legislation.  We  find  It 
being  used  rarely  as  a  tool  of  the  fili- 
busterer,  instead  of  being  necessary  to 
read  it. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  when  there  are 
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paragraphs,  to  dropped  quotations,  to 
other  names,  and  which  was  never  de-' 
signed  to  be  a  legal  document  contain- 
ing the  basis  of  final  actions  taken  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  ad- 
vise me  when  that  book  by  Mr.  Luce  was 
written  from  which  he  was  quoting? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  sorry,  I  can- 
not say;  but  I  still  feel  from  what  I  learn 
of  the  Journal,  that  It  Is  a  document 
Which  may  be  used  to  ascertain  the  final 
validity  of  actions  taken  by  the  Senate. 

Does  the  Senator  question  that? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  I  do.  In  my  exiie- 
rlence  as  a  practicing  lawyer,  I  have 
never  heard  of  the  Senate  Journal  ever 
being  referred  to.  I  have  heard  many 
cases  during  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  where  it  was  referred  to  as  a  mat- 
ter of  legislative  history. 

Mr.   MONRONEY.    Of   course,   the 


whether  the  Senator  from  Florida  would 
be  willing  to  suspend  for  just  a  moment, 
in  order  that  I  may  suggest  a  very  brief 
quorum  call,  because  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI  has  a  procedural 
problem,  and  I  should  like  to  take  It  up 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  Is  perfectly  all 
right. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  time  for  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senatoc 
from  Florida,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from  Dela~ 
ware.  Representing  the  minority  and 
myself,  we  axe  of  the  view  that  if  we  can 
get  a  short  rollcall  vote  within  the  next 
10  minutes,  we  should  do  so.  If  not, 
perhaps  we  should  go  over  until 
tomorrow. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  when  we  get  11 
Senators  in  the  Chamber,  we  can  adc 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

U  the  Senator  from  Florida  desires  to 
prolong  debate,  that  is  entirely  satis- 
factory to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  be  hesu-d  for  3  or  4  minutes, 
but  I  have  no  desire  to  prolong  debate. 

I  am  strongly  in  accord  with  the  flrst 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  that  this  committee  was  pre- 
vented by  the  Senate  itself  from  con- 
sidering any  such  sweeping  amendmente, 
this  being  an  amendment  to  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate — Stajiding  Rules 
of  the  Senate  ni  and  IV.  On  that 
ground  alone,  I  think  we  should  sum- 
marily reject  the  proposed  amendment 

Of  course,  there  are  many  additional 
reasons.  If  we  try  to  substitute  the  Cow- 
gressional  Record  for  the  record  of  the 
accomplishments,  procedures,  and  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Senate  what  we  would 
be  doing  would  be  to  substitute  the  ef- 
fusions of  single  Senators  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
Eictions  taken  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  knows  perfectly  well  that 
a  large  part  of  the  Record  of  the  Senate 
as  printed  each  day  consists  of  the  re- 
porting of  nongermane  speeches  which 
have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
the  business  of  the  Senate  that  is  then 
pending.  There  is  certainly  no  justifica- 
tion for  calUng  that  kind  of  procedure 
a  part  of  the  record  of  performance  of 
the  Senate  when  it  is  no  such  thing. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  al- 
ready mentioned  one  point  which  I  think 
is  of  tremendous  importance.  We  do 
not  have  time  to  read  on  the  next  day 
everything  we  have  said.  We  have  the 
right  to  ask  for  corrections  as  needed 
as  long  as  the  .session  is  running.  Some- 
times we  ask  to  make  corrections  days, 
or  even  weeks,  later. 

To  the  suggestion  that  on  the  next 
day,  to  be  passed  upon  in  the  summary 
fashion  as  provided  in  the  proposed  rule, 
the  Record  becomes  not  only  Uie  per- 
manent Record,  but  a  journal,  a  record 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Senate — 
which,  in  most  instances,  are  imprints 
simply  of  speeches  on  subjects  we  are 
not  Interested  in.  like  many  recent 
speeches  that  have  been  made  on  Viet- 
nam, when  there  was  no  business  on  Viet- 
nam before  the  Senate,  and  that  that 
Record  shall  become  the  official  record  of 
the  accompllshmente  of  the  effective 
work  of  the  Senate,  and  to  have  non- 
germane  speeches  set  out  in  it  as  a  part 
of  the  records  of  the  Senate  and  as  a 
part  of  the  permanent  Recorx^— of  course 
there  could  be  only  one  answer  to  that. 
We,  of  course,  would  not  consent  to  that. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
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Oklahoma  would  move  to  lay  the  amend- 
ment on  the  table,  since  It  is  a  clear  de- 
partiire  from  the  assigned  work  of  his 
committee,  since  it  is  a  clear  departure 
from  the  traditions  of  the  Senate,  and 
Since  it  is  a  clear  departure  from  what 
is  provided  by  the  constitutional  refer- 
ence to  the  Journal  of  the  Senate  which 
is  required  to  be  made. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  by  adopting 
a  provision  of  this  kind  we  would  be  do- 
ing nothing  but  reflecting  discredit  on 
the  Senate. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  said. 

Mr.MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  think  it  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  those  who  must  have  factual 
data  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
described. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  we 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  for  1  minute  so  that 
I  may  make  a  brief  reply? 

With  every  good  nature,  I  would  have 
to  say,  for  all  the  reasons  which  I  have 
hitherto  stated  In  the  debate,  that  I 
profoundly  disagree  with  every  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
There  is  no  constitutional  question  in- 
volved. The  Journal  would  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  full  Congressional  Record. 
My  only  purpose  is  to  elminate  a  fili- 
buster device.  There  is  nothing  sacred 
involved,  nothing  being  called  back  from 
the  Pounding  Fathers  in  this  proposal 
whatsoever. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Senate  agreed  to 
permit  the  installation  of  electronic 
equipment  in  the  Senate  in  order  that 
Senators  might  be  better  heard.  This 
was  a  worthwhile  bow  In  the  direction 
of  the  modem  world.  I  should  like 
to  see  us  make  another  bow  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  modern  world  by  agreeing 
to  this  effort  to  do  away  with  this 
anachronism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  1 
additional  minute  yielded  to  himself  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  prepared  to  yield 
back  his  time,  to  ask  for  a  quorum  call, 
to  get  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment, if  the  Senator  so  wishes,  or 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe,  since  this  proposal  goes  beyond 
what  the  Senate  committee  did,  that  a 
motion  to  table  would  be  more  appropri- 
ate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  we  should  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  first. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry.    _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  is  the  parliamen- 
tary device  by  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
can  be  obtained  on  a  motion  to  table 
before  termination  of  debate  is  had? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
imanlmous-consent  device  would  be  open 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
shoidd  like  to  call  attention  briefly  to 
the  fact  that  when  we  get  the  Senators 
here  on  a  quorum  call  we  can  quickly  get 
Uie  sreas  and  nays.  Either  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  can  ask 


for  the  yeas  and  nays  or  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  can. 
There  will  be  no  trouble  about  it. 

I  dislike  to  see  a  practice  grow  up 
whereby,  by  unanimous  consent,  with 
three  or  four  Senators  present,  the  Sen- 
ate can  agree  to  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  in  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  provision  as  to  how  the 
yeas  and  nays  can  be  obtained.  While 
I  suspect  it  has  been  done  in  the  remote 
past,  I  remember  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  Mansfield],  on  a  prior 
occasion,  objected  to  that  device  for  get- 
ting the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.   MONRONEY.    Mt.  President,   I 
agree  that  we  ought  not  to  get  the  yeas 
and  nays  under  those  circumstances. 
I  observe  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Has  not  all  time  been 
yielded  by  both  parties  In  this  debate? 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
Chair  did  not  so  understand. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  undertook  to  do  that 
if  a  procedure  could  have  been  worked 
out  for  getting  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  will  not  be  charged  to  either  side, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   MONRONEY.    Mr.   President,  I 
yield  back  my  time  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.    MONRONEY.    Mr.   President,   I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table.    The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland   [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntvreI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island   [Mr.  Pastore], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland   [Mr. 
Tydings]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastlasd],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia   [Mr. 
Randolph],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFFl  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
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Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  McIntyre],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  71, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byxd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 


Clark 

Hartke 

Javlta 


Brewster 

Case 

Church 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Grlffln 

Hart 
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TEAS— 71 

Pulbright 

Gore 

Omening 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfleld 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

NAYS— 8 

Morse 

Nelson 

Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTING — 21 


McGee 

McGovem 

Metcalt 

Miller 

Mondala 

Monroney 

Moss 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Pearson 

Percy 

RtisseU 

Scott 

Smatb^rs 

Smith  s 

Sparkmtan 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WiUiams.  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


WUllams,  N.J. 
Yar  borough 


Kennedy,  NY. 

Lausche 

McIntyre 

Montoya 

Morton 

Mundt 

Pastore 


Pell 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Tower 

Tydlng-i 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  THE  CRISIS 
MENTALITY 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  issue  of  the  Atlantic  includes  an 
article  by  Senator  George  McGovern  ex- 
pressing his  concern  about  the  disturbing 
tendency  of  some  citizens  to  view  for- 
eign policy  issues  with  a  "crisis  outlo<*. 
The  article  also  reflects  his  judgment 
about  the  need  for  a  reasonable  and 
critical  look  at  our  foreign  policy  as- 
sumptions. 

Members  of  the  Senate  are  famluar 
with  the  extensive  and  conscientious  ei- 
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forts  of  Senator  McQovern,  both  In  the 
Senate  and  previously  as  director  of  the 
food-for-peace  program,  to  develop  con- 
structive foreign  policy  programs  and 
policies.  I  believe  his  article,  "Foreign 
Policy  and  the  Crisis  Mentality,"  raises 
questions  and  contains  recommendations 
of  interest  to  all  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Atlantic,  January  1967] 

FOBEXGN  POUCT  AMD  THX  CRISIS  MENTALITT 

(By   George  McGovem) 

In  bis  Crisis  papers  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, Thomas  Paine  observed:  "  TIb  sur- 
prising to  see  how  rapidly  a  panic  wUl  some- 
times run  through  a  country." 

Yet  Paine  was  so  fearful  of  the  tendency 
of  men  to  become  Indifferent  or  weary  In 
times  of  crisis  and  conflict  that  he  believed 
even  panics  produce  "as  much  good  as  hurt." 
If  he  were  permitted  to  review  our  own 
time,  he  would  doubtless  conclude  that 
the  problem  of  maintaining  a  proper  course 
between  panic  and  complacency  has  taken 
on  new  dimensions,  for  the  thirteen  colonies 
which  leveled  their  muskets  against  XbB 
established  order  have  evolved  Into  the 
world's  mightiest  power  in  a  highly  dan- 
gerous nuclear  age.  This  Is  a  responsibility 
which  demands  a  rare  capacity  to  distin- 
guish between  fundamental  forces  at  work 
around  the  globe  and  localized  crises  of  un- 
certain significance. 

But  there  Is  a  dlstxirblng  American  tend- 
ency tc  overreact  to  certain  ideological  and 
military  factors  while  overlooking  Issues  of 
vastly  greater  relevance  to  otir  safety  and 
well-being.  A  civil  Insurrection  In  Santo 
Domingo  or  Vietnam  is  dramatic,  but  what 
Is  its  significance  compared  with  such  quiet 
challenges  as  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  surging  of  nationalism  and 
social  upheavals  in  the  developing  world,  or 
the  mounting  crisis  of  hunger  and  popula- 
tion? What,  too,  Is  the  relationship  of  tha 
quality  and  strength  of  our  own  society  to 
cur  position  in  the  world?  How  wUl  the 
world  see  us  If  we  succeed  in  pacifying  Viet- 
nam but  fall  to  pacify  Chicago? 

Many  Americans,  having  grown  Impatient 
with  the  frustrations  of  the  cold  war,  see 
each  international  tension  as  an  urgent 
crisis  calling  for  a  direct  and  decisive  at- 
tack on  the  enemy.  Moreover,  there  must 
be  no  halfway  measures:  "Either  get  in  or 
get  out!"  Those  who  suggest  that  there 
may  be  a  proper  limit  to  American  power  are 
branded  as  "neo-lsolatlonlsts."  A  preference 
for  the  peacekeeping  actions  of  the  United 
Nations  over  a  freewheeling  unilateral  Inter- 
ventlonlsm  is,  for  example,  a  sure  sign  of 
"neo-lsolatlonlsm." 

I  believe  that.  In  fact,  we  are  In  danger  of 
seeing  the  isolationists  of  the  1920s  and 
19308  replaced  by  the  neo-imperlallstB,  who 
somehow  Imagine  that  the  United  States  has 
a  mandate  to  impose  an  American  solution 
the  world  around.  Those  who  see  the  United 
States  In  this  role  not  only  want  U.S.  police 
action  in  each  trouble  spot,  but  with  decisive 
speed.  The  old  Uolatlonlsts  and  the  new 
Imperialists  may  be  cut  from  the  same  cloth 
In  that  both  look  with  disdain  on  the  claims 
of  the  international  community  in  contrast 
with  the  American  way. 

For  example,  the  neo-lmperlallsts*  solu- 
tion to  the  long.  Inconclusive  struggle  In 
Vietnam  is  a  crushing  military  onslaught. 
They  reject  the  outlook  expressed  not  so 
long  ago  by  General  Maxwell  Taylor  when,  as 
ambassador  to  Saigon,  he  said  that  the  Issue 
there  is  "very  largely  a  political,  economic, 
and  psychological  problem."  They  would 
prefer  the  approach  of  former  Senator  Oold- 
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water,  who  said  of  Vietnam :  "I  would  turn  to 
my  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  say:  'Fellows, 
we  made  the  decision  to  win.  Now  it's  your 
problem.'  " 

In  this  scheme  of  things,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Mainland  China  are  viewed  not  as  major 
world  powers  with  which  we  must  live,  but 
as  diabolical  conspiracies  that  sooner  or  later 
we  must  face  in  battle.  The  answer  to  other 
lesser  threats,  such  as  Fidel  Castro,  Is  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps.  If  a  p>olitical  rebelUon 
occurs  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  send  In 
American  troops  and  worry  about  such  inter- 
national niceties  as  the  UN  and  the  OAS 
later.  The  answer  to  the  Berlin  problem  is 
simple:  "Tear  down  the  wall." 

There  are  doubtless  many  explanations  for 
the  crisis  outlook. 

For  one  thing,  America  is  a  comparatively 
new  country  that  has  been  largely  sepa- 
rated from  the  turmoil  of  world  politics  for 
most  of  our  history.  During  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  relied  on  the  British  to  put  out 
the  fires  that  flared  from  time  to  time  in  out- 
of-the-way  places.  We  were  free  to  concen- 
trate on  the  development  of  our  own  econ- 
omy and  Institutions.  PuUed  Into  World 
War  I  by  the  course  of  events,  we  swimg  back 
to  an  even  more  ardent  isolationist  course 
In  the  19206  and  1930s.  It  is  thus  not  sur- 
prising that  faced  with  a  vastly  greater  Inter- 
national Involvement  after  World  War  II,  we 
have  frequently  overreacted  to  incidents  that 
an  older,  more  mature  society  would  have  re- 
garded as  "business  as  usual." 

Second,  many  Americaiu  have  not  assimi- 
lated a  sense  of  the  world's  diversity,  nor  do 
we  look  at  events  from  an  international 
vantage  point.  The  older  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, steeped  In  the  maelstrom  of  continental 
politics  and  with  a  century  or  more  of  co- 
lonial experience  in  every  corner  of  the  globe, 
have  acquired  a  cosmopolitan  view  of  the 
world.  But  when  a  political  coup  is  at- 
tempted against  an  unpopular  government 
In  the  Dominican  Republic,  or  student  riot- 
ing changes  government  policies  In  Japan,  or 
De  Gaulle  seeks  the  leadership  of  Europe 
after  liquidating  hopeless  French  ventures  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  or  a  guerrilla  movement 
threatens  to  bring  down  a  much  more  gen- 
erously armed  American-backed  regime  In 
Saigon,  we  are  unable  to  equate  these  events 
with  our  own  experience.  The  revolution  In 
mass  communications  Instantly  brings  such 
developments  Into  our  living  rooms,  but  there 
has  been  no  corresponding  Increase  in  our 
capacity  to  evaluate  the  swift  changes  of 
our  convulsive  age. 

COMUXJNIST    DEVILS 

A  third  explanation  of  our  tendency  to 
react  strongly  to  events  Is  the  unique  power 
of  Communism  (as  a  general  menace)  and 
of  the  Soviet  Union  or  China  or  Cuba  or 
North  Vietnam  (as  the  precise  devil)  to  chal- 
lenge a  variety  of  deeply  felt  American 
dreams  and  values  at  their  core.  For  the 
democraticaUy  oriented  American  public, 
these  are  evU  forces  which  deny  open  politi- 
cal discussion,  religious  freedom,  bona  fide 
elections,  and  a  framework  of  law  and  legal 
process.  For  those  businessmen  to  whom 
a  large  portion  of  the  world  represents  an 
essential  area  for  expansion.  Communism 
presents  a  dangerous  challenge  to  capitalist 
ground  rules.  For  Americans  who  dream 
of  the  United  States  exercising  a  dominant 
role  In  potentially  unlimited  areas  of  world 
development,  to  whom  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  later,  Henry  Luce  and  others,  have  spo- 
ken, Moscow,  Peking,  Havana,  and  Hanoi  are 
challenges  to  the  American  Century.  And 
finally,  for  that  sizable  and  vociferous  mi- 
nority whose  views  are  premised  on  the  as- 
sumption that  conspiracies  and  dark  alien 
Iiowers  sway  world  affairs — to  whom  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  was  the  Angel  Ga- 
briel— Communist  propaganda  Is  taUor- 
made. 

Thus,  the  American  consensus  against 
Communism — ^no     matter     the     variety — is 


rooted  In  a  very  real  set  of  challenges  and 
denials.  It  is  not  easily  dismissed  as  "hys- 
teria." Its  deep  traditional  sources  lead  to 
an  almost  Irresistible  Identification  of  any 
event  related  to  Communism  as  a  crtsls,  a 
dire  and  fundamental  threat  to  basic  values. 

Our  crisis  tendency  has  been  given  addi- 
tional force  by  the  nature  of  our  political 
leadership  and  our  two-party  poUtlcal  dia- 
logue, especially  since  1950. 

In  the  yesirs  Unmedlately  following  World 
War  n,  thanks  to  the  leadership  of  men 
such  as  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg,  our 
foreign  policy  was  conducted  In  a  bipartisan 
manner  largely  free  from  political  rancor  and 
partisan  duels.  This  was  the  period  which 
launched  the  United  Nations,  the  Marshall 
Plan,  Point  IV,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

But  with  the  triumph  of  Communism  in 
China  in  1949,  the  North  Korean  attack  of 
1950,  and  the  breaking  of  our  nuclear  mo- 
nopoly by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  comparative 
confidence  and  calm  of  post-war  American 
foreign  policy  were  shattered.  The  first 
strains  of  the  post-war  world  were  beginning 
to  wear  on  the  American  public  even  before 
the  Korean  conflict. 

It  was  these  cold-war  tensions  which  set 
the  stage  for  the  poisoning  of  American  {k>- 
lltical  life  by  the  late  Senator  McCarthy  in 
the  early  1950s.  Many  government  officials 
and  politicians  still  find  It  expedient  to  dem- 
onstrate their  "Americanism"  by  frequent 
outbiu-sts  of  rhetoric  directed  at  the  Com- 
munist enemy.  The  two  poUtlcal  parties, 
having  generally  agreed  on  basic  foreign 
policy  objectives,  wage  a  recurring  battle 
over  which  party  is  taking  the  harder  line 
against  the  Communists. 

FUEL  ON  THE  FIRB 

Foreign  policy,  more  mysterious  and  re- 
mote than  domestic  issues.  Is  Ideal  grist  for 
the  political  mill.  The  average  citizen 
knows  enough  about  social  security  to  be 
somewhat  Invulnerable  to  loose  charges 
against  the  program.  But  a  prediction  of 
disaster  In  the  Caribbean  based  on  aUeged 
evil  in  high  places  Is  beyond  the  capacity 
of  our  citizens  to  evaluate. 

This  kind  of  exercise  has  been  a  major 
cause  of  the  crisis  mentaUty.  Having  agreed 
for  years  on  basic  foreign  policy  assvunptlons 
and  especially  the  containment  of  Commu- 
nism, our  political  party  leaders  have  found 
It  necessary  to  devise  other  areas  of  combat. 
Each  side  knows  that  It  must  capitalize 
quickly  on  even  Inconsequential  events  lest 
the  opposition  do  so  first  with  telling  poUt- 
lcal results.  PoUticians  out  of  power  have 
found  it  expedient  to  Interpret  each  interna- 
tional incident  as  a  mortal  danger  to  the  re- 
public. Politicians  In  power  must  demon- 
strate that  they  are  taking  swift  and  force- 
ful steps  to  save  the  nation  from  disaster. 

No  doubt  the  late  President  Kennedy 
benefited  in  the  1960  presidential  campaign 
from  the  fact  that  Castro  had  come  to  power 
during  a  Republican  Administration  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Russians  were  moving 
ahead  of  us  in  the  missile  race.  Once  In 
power,  the  new  President  was  under  pressure 
to  take  a  hard,  activist  ime  on  Cuba.  Even 
after  the  nuclear  showdown  of  October,  1963, 
when  the  Russian  missiles  were  withdrawn 
from  Cuba — a  sensational  cold-war  victory 
for  the  United  States — some  poUticlana 
worked  overtime  to  keep  the  crlslB  boiling. 
Any  step  to  ease  tensions  was  quickly 
branded  as  a  softening  of  resolve. 

American  domestic  poUtlcal  considerations 
have  probably  motivated  our  deepening  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam  since  the  1950b  aa 
much  as  any  other  factor.  The  BepubUcans 
accused  the  Democrats  of  "losing"  China  to 
the  Communists  In  the  1940b;  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  did  not  want  to  "loae"  Southeast 
Asia  In  the  1960b  and  see  the  tables  reversed. 
Whatever  else  was  prudent,  it  was  safest  In 
terms  of  domestic  poUtlcs  to  take  a  tough 
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jnlUtarUtla  stanca  toward  revolutionary 
Aalan  lewlen  while  embradag  the  comfcrta- 
Ifle  old  despottsma. 

LooUng  bock  on  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  in- 
ddenta  of  August.  1964,  one  wonders  If  a 
crisis  was  manufactured  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  Justify  a  politically  popular  aerial 
reprisal  against  Hanoi  backed  by  a  strongly 
worded  congressional  resolution — all  of  this 
at  the  beginning  of  a  national  election  when 
Administration  firmness  was  being  ques- 
tioned by  the  political  challenger. 

Again  In  February.  1965,  American  planes 
began  bombing  In  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  In  response  to  a  nighttime  Viet  Cong 
attack  which  killed  several  Americans  In  one 
of  our  barracks  near  Plelku.  Senator  Oold- 
water  had  earned  a  "trigger-happy"  label  In 
1964  for  recommending  the  use  of  American 
bombers  In  Vietnam,  but  Administration 
spokesmen  rationalized  the  bombing  In  1965 
by  dramatic  references  to  the  Viet  Cong's 
dastardly  "sneak  attack" — ^implying  that  en- 
uny  troops  should  attack  only  In  broad  day- 
light after  a  fair  warning.  Apparently  our 
spokesmen  had  forgotten  our  schoolboy  pride 
In  Oeorge  Washington's  "sneak  attack"  on 
the  British  after  be  and  his  rebel  forces  stole 
across  the  Delaware  River. 

AN  AXXaiCAN  ILI.V8IOM 

The  meagerness  of  genuine  discussion 
about  fundamental  Issues  and  our  tendency 
to  magnify  minor  Incidents  have  caused  us 
to  miss  many  opportunities  for  constructive 
new  Initiatives  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  have,  for  example,  concentrated  too 
heavily  and  too  long  on  an  all-out  military 
response  to  the  international  challenge  while 
neglecting  the  economic,  political,  and  moral 
sources  of  our  strength.  Frequently  we  have 
confused  means  with  ends  and  then  argued 
about  those  means  with  all  the  passion  ordi- 
narily reserved  for  sacred  principles.  The 
erlBlB  mentality  and  the  emphasis  on  means 
always  call  for  more  and  bigger  weapons. 
The  crlBlB  addict  becomes  Impatient  when  It 
Is  suggested  that  a  nation's  strength  Is  meas- 
ured as  much  by  the  qiiality  of  Its  schools, 
the  health  of  its  citizens,  the  vigor  of  its 
economy,  and  the  treatment  of  minorities 
as  by  the  size  of  Its  weapons.  He  lacks  the 
perspective  to  realize  that  the  steady,  peace- 
ful development  of  Asia.  Africa,  imd  Latin 
America  is  of  far  greater  significance  to 
American  security  than  the  political  color  of 
future  regimes  in  Vietnam  or  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

Foreign  aid  for  underdeveloped  coxmtrles 
Is  a  favorite  target  of  crisis-oriented  citizens 
and  legislators,  who  are  much  more  comfort- 
able appropriating  $50  billion  annually  for 
arms  than  $3  billion  for  economic  develop- 
ment. The  results  of  foreign  aid  are  too  slow 
to  satisfy  the  mind  dominated  by  a  sense  of 
crisis.  Indeed,  even  an  economic  boycott 
(Cub*)  or  limited  military  action  (Korea 
and  Vietnam)  is  frustrating  and  unsatisfying 
to  the  crlalB-prone  Individual,  who  would 
prefer  to  "clean  up  the  mess"  overnight. 

Foreign  aid  bills  have  been  presented  to 
Congress  year  after  year  as  a  stopgap  against 
the  spread  of  Communism  rather  than  as  an 
Investment  In  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Poverty-stricken  countries  have  been 
encouraged  by  shipment  of  American  arms 
to  build  military  machines  as  part  of  "the 
free  wwld"  defense  against  Communist  ag- 
gression. But  In  the  simmier  of  1965,  Pak- 
istan threw  Its  American-suppUed  Patton 
tanks  Into  war  with  India's  American-sup- 
pUed Sherman  tanks.  The  final  irony  came 
when  the  Soviet  Union,  theoretically  a  po- 
tential target  of  the  tanks,  mediated  an  end 
to  the  war.  This  was  scarcely  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  UJS.  wisdom  In  determin- 
ing other  countries'  needs. 

While  recognising  our  responsibility  to 
influence  world  affairs  in  the  direction  ot 
peaceful  development  as  best  we  can,  we  will 
do  wall  to  heed  D.  W.  Brogan's  warning  ot 


"the  Illusion  of  American  omnipotence." 
Thwe  Is  a  tendency  for  some  Americans  to 
assume  that  every  dlstresstng  situation,  no 
matter  bow  remote,  is  the  result  of  a  fall\ire 
on  our  part.  During  the  late  19408  and 
early  1960s,  we  talked  about  "losing  China," 
as  though  we  had  somehonv  been  in  com- 
mand of  China's  destiny.  But  as  Professor 
Brogan  has  reminded  us,  "A  great  many 
things  happen  In  the  wotld  regardless  at 
whether  the  American  people  wish  them  or 
not."  For  example,  we  ought  to  take  every 
reasonable  step  to  ensure  &e  success  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  defeat  of 
Castroism  in  Latin  Amerlfla,  but  we  must 
also  recognize  that  the  suocesa  of  these  ef- 
forts depends  more  on  decisions  that  are 
made  in  Latin-American  capitals  than  in 
Washington. 

Furthermore,  we  must  be  willing  to  look 
at  our  own  view  of  the  world  with  at  least 
as  critical  an  eye  as  we  apply  to  the  views 
of  others.  Those  who  have  suggested  that 
college  students  protesting  our  Vietnam 
policy  should  be  automatically  drafted  are, 
In  effect,  calling  for  a  moratorium  on  con- 
science and  freedom.  It  would  be  ironic 
Indeed  to  surrender  liberty  in  America  In 
the  name  of  its  advancement  In  Vietnam. 
Instead  of  Intimidating  the  public  dissenter, 
we  ought  to  welcome  bis  independence  and 
give  his  views  a  careful  hearing.  Instead  of 
promoting  the  government  official  who  plays 
it  safe  by  avoiding  thoughts  that  might 
irritate  his  superiors,  we  ought  to  encourage 
Intellectual  integrity  and  moral  courage  as 
the  most  precious  qualities  of  the  public 
servant. 

ffrOP,  LOOK,  AND  LISTEN 

If  we  are  to  strengthen  our  position  in  the 
world,  we  must  be  willing  to  look  carefully 
and  critcally  at  all  foreign  policy  assump- 
tions, including  oxir  present  course  in  South- 
east Asia  and  our  Insistence  that  the  world's 
largest  nation  be  excluded  from  the  United 
Nations. 

We  can  well  afford  to  listen  thoughtfully 
to  the  views  of  experienced  leaders  abroad, 
including  General  de  Gaulle,  despite  his  pe- 
culiar faculty  for  irritating  Washington. 
The  French  successfully  and  gracefully  ter- 
minated self-defeating  campaigns  in  South- 
east Asia  and  North  Africa;  in  the  process 
they  might  have  gained  certain  insights 
that  are  worth  our  evaluation. 

America  haa  achieved  a  position  of  power 
and  influence  In  the  world  that  is  unprece- 
dented. We  have  often  used  that  power 
generously  and  courageoiisly,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  nation  of  our  age.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  our  capacity  to  respond  effectively 
to  a  genuine  crisis  that  calls  for  vigorous  and 
decisive  action.  I  should  like  to  believe  that 
we  will  also  develop  a  talent  for  discovering 
and  responding  rationally  to  the  underlying 
forces  at  work  In  our  time.  But  to  those 
innumerable  tensions,  struggles,  and  inci- 
dents of  the  futiire  that  we  neither  can  nor 
should  control,  I  hope  we  will  manifest  a 
measure  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  wisdom: 
"Let  blm  not  quit  his  belief  that  a  popgun 
is  a  popgun,  though  the  ancient  and  honor- 
able of  the  earth  aflirm  it  to  be  the  crack 
of  doom." 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  moye,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 


day, February   2,   196' 
meridian. 


at   12   o'clock 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  1, 1967: 

Depabtmxmt  or  Housino  and  Urban 
Development 
Thomas  C.  McGrath,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (new  posi- 
tion). 

Caixtornia  Debris  Commission 
Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  B.  DiUard,  Jr.,  T7.S. 
Army,  to  be  a  member  of  the  California 
Debris  Commission,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  1,  1893  (27  Stat.  507;  33  VS.C.  661), 
vice  Brig.  Gen.  Ellis  E.  Wllhoyt,  retired. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  imder  the  appropri- 
ate provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended.  AU  officers  are  sub- 
ject to  physical  examination  as  required  by 
law: 

UNE  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Captain  to  major 

Abney,  Kenneth  L.,  FR28633. 
Acton,  John  C,  Jr.,  FR63249. 
Adams,  Bob  R.,  FR44g71. 
Adams,  Harry  C,  FR46202. 
Adams,  Jarvls  M.,  m,  FR46826. 
Adams,  William  T.,  FR30756. 
Aiken,  Donald  W.,  FR2S3g6. 
Aitken,  Edward  D.,  FR30971. 
Akers,  Harry  R.,  Jr.,  FR46961. 
Albright,  Howard  W.,  FR53307. 
Albritton,  Bobby  O.,  FR31297. 
Alder.  John  J..  FR31162. 
Alderete,  Edward  M.,  FR30957. 
Aldrich,  John  P.,  FR30662. 
Alexander,  Edwin  A.,  FR53351. 
Alexander,  Fernando,  FR28666. 
Alexander,  Gerald  F.,  FR30727. 
Alexander,  Joh  R.,  Jr.,  FR31191. 
Alford.  James  A.,  FR45989. 
Allsouskas,  Vmcent  F.,  FR46367. 
Alldredge,  Gordon  D.,  FR47027. 
Allen,  Clifford  H.,  Jr..  FR74131. 
Allen,  Dan  C,  FRSOSOg. 
Allen,  David  E.,  FR24977. 
Allen.  Neyland  F.,  Jr.,  FR31136. 
Allison,  Alan  H..  FR31034. 
Allison,  Cecil  L.,  FR31244. 
Amos,  Louie  W.,  FR31084. 
Amos,  William  H.,  FR30862. 
Anderegg,  Charles  R.,  FR53256. 
Anderson,  Gerald  W.,  FR28763. 
Anderson,  Howard  H.,  FR30605. 
Anderson,  Hugh  P.,  FR46295. 
Anderson,  Jack  K.,  FR30820. 
Anderson,  PhUllp  E.,  FR46164. 
Anderson,  Richard  S.,  FR30863. 
Anderson,  Robert  L.,  FR30981. 
Anderson,  WUllam  E.,  FR31088. 
Andrada,  Thiophilos,  FR27911. 
Andrews,  Lewis  S.,  HI,  FR24980. 
Anthony,  James  I.,  FR53348. 

Apel,  Prank  J.,  Jr.,  FR31141. 
Appleby,  Ivan  D.,  FB46689. 

Arbuckle,  Robert  V.,  FR30716. 
Archer,  Robert  O.,  FR31046. 
Arkle,  Elmer  D.,  FR31170. 
Armstrong,  Donald  C,  Jr..  FR45841. 

Armstrong,  Elmer  L.,  FR45813. 

Armstrong,  Larry  O..  FR46119. 

Armstrong,  Wallace  D.,  nEl63405. 

Arndt.  Robert  F..  FR45846. 

Arnold,  Ned  D..  FR46058. 

Artean.  Donald  K..  FR28760. 

Arthur,  James  R.,  FR31228. 

Arthurs,  Raymond  W.,  FR46545. 

Ascher,  Wolf  D.,  FR4e570. 

Ash,  Holland  S.,  FR45800. 

Assalone.  Thomas  E.,  FR30832. 

Austin,  Hugh  S.,  F^E15332S. 

Autry,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  FR31231. 

Axley,  John  H.,  FR24981. 

Azlm,  Kaleem,  FR65023. 

Bablnskl,  John  D.,  FB47067. 
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Baochleri,  Leo  R.,  FR46779. 
Backus,  George  N.,  ¥^{30728. 
BagweU,  James  R.,  FR65002. 
Bailey,  Clentis  W.,  FR46223. 
Bailey,  Robert  W.,  FB29633. 
Bain.  Wilfred  C.  FR30756. 
Balrd.  Leslie  O..  FR30864. 
Baisden.  James  K.,  FR28683. 
Baker,  Charles  C,  FR30821. 
Baker,  Jack  L.,  FR46309. 
Baker,  James  D.,  FR28708. 
Baker,  Paul  R.,  FR46486. 
Bakies,  Vincent  P.,  FB46270. 
Balcom,  Paul  R.,  FR30928. 
Bales,  John  E.,  FR46955. 
Balfe,  Paul  J.,  FR28817. 
Bailies,  Roy  K.,  FR31064. 
Ball,  Daniel  A.,  FR28782. 
Ball,  Robert,  FR28743. 
Ballantyne.  James  I.,  FR27871. 
Ballard,  WUllam  T.,  FR30729 
BalUnger,  Walter  A.,  FR30812. 
Balok,  Michael  W.,  FR65003. 
Baltz,  Frederick  M.,  FR46760. 
Barbero,  Charles  J..  FR46815. 
Barchlesl,  Chester  A..  FR24g87. 
Barker,  Charles  D.,  Sr..  FR46078. 
Barker,  Robert  R.,  FR27949. 
Barker,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  FR30778. 
Barkley,  Richard  F.,  F1174143. 
Barlow,  Earl  C,  FR63267. 
Barnes,  Jerome  R.,  Jr.,  FR53356. 
Barnes,  Kyle  D.,  Jr.,  £^28983. 
Barnes,  Richard  E.,  FR4599e. 
Bamett,  Robert  W.,  FR31021. 
Baron,  John  C,  FR30608. 
Barr,  John  R.,  7^74146. 
Barrett,  John  O.,  PR46377. 
Barrett,  Lis  S.,  Jr.,  FR30790. 
Barrett,  Sam  B.,  FR24988. 
Barrow,  Floyd  P.,  Jr.,  FR24989. 
Bartalo,  Anthony  J.,  FR53409. 
Bartbello,  Marc  S.,  Jr.,  FR28776. 
Barton,  Robert  B.,  FR30639. 
Base,  Robert  L.,  FR46571. 
Basinet,  David  J.,  FR30625. 
Bass,  Seymour  R.,  FR30833. 
Bateman,  Tbomas  3.,  FR28664. 
Bath,  Jack,  Jr.,  FR28742. 
Battle,  Benjamin  R.,  FR249gi. 
Bauer,  Kenneth  O.,  FR60106. 
Baxter,  Charles  L.,  FR59992. 
Beau,  Jack  L.,  FR60117. 
Beardsley,  William  H.,  FB30974. 
Bearman,  Richard  S.,  FR24992. 
Season,  James  L.,  FR30632. 
Beaucond,  Robert  T.,  FR24gg3. 
Beaudoln,  Jean  P.,  FR30817. 
Beaumont,  Warren  E.,  FR279e5. 

Becker,  Thomas  T.,  Jr.,  FR46114. 

Becklln,  Lynn  H.,  FR46660. 

Belderbecke,  Henr  A.,  FR24994. 

Bell,  Tommy  I..  FR30690. 

Bell,  William  R.,  FR24996. 

Below,  Howard  D.,  FR46870. 

Benbow,  Donald  N.,  FR28780. 

Bendel,  Eugene  W.,  FR31301. 

Beneze,  Charles  L.,  Jr..  FR650S3. 

Bennett,  Allen,  Jr.,  FR65043. 

Bennett,  Carml  I.,  FR46452. 

Bennett,  Charles  L..  Jr.,  PR85028. 

Bennett,  James  R.,  PR27150. 

Bennett,  Jeff  D.,  FR30925. 

Bennett.  Rex  W.,  Fll27g58. 

Bennett,  Robert  B.,  FR28674. 

Bennett,  Robert  P.,  FR60166. 

Bennett,  Walter  R.,  FR31126. 

Bennington,  James  H.,  PR46825. 

Bergeron,  George  L.,  Jr.,  FR7414g. 

Bergqulst,  George  E..  Jr.,  FR306gi. 

Bergschneider,  Ethan  A.,  FR25406. 

Bergstrom,  Vernon  M.,  PR30749. 

Berry.  Bobby  J..  BTE130951. 

Berte,  Allen  E.,  FE131275. 

Berthelot,  Joseph  A.,  FR27136. 

Besley,  Richard  D..  FR46895. 

Best.  Charles  A..  FR24998. 

Betts,  Richard  L.,  FR63328. 

Beverldge,  Robert  B..  FR24999. 

Bevler,  Richard.  FR63354. 

Bevlvlno,  Thomas  R.,  FR31278. 

Biancardl,  Andrew  P.,  FR81039. 
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Blgelow,  Dwlght  E.,  Jr..  FR28783. 
Blgwood.  Thomas  P..  FR4e2S2. 
Blngaman.  Harold  W.,  FR30779. 
BirdseU,  Ted  P.,  FRS3344. 
Bimkammer,  Jack  A.,  FR6497S. 
Bishop.  Charles  E..  FR2S001. 
Bishop.  Joe  D..  FR30g52. 
Bissell.  Schuyler,  FR4e07g. 
Blssinger,  Fred  A.,  FR46711. 
Black.  Byron  E.,  FR46376. 
Black,  Doyce  R.,  FR46753. 
Black,  Harley  S.,  FR2B627. 
Black,  James  A.,  FR27867. 
Black.  OdeU  S.,  FR4637S. 
Black,  Robert  B.,  FR31375. 
Blair,  Jacky  C,  FR31302. 
Blake,  John  M..  FR28777. 
Blake.  Marlln  R.,  FR46148. 
Blake,  Thomas  A.,  FR28634. 
Blakeman,  Helen  J.,  FR46224. 
Blanchard,  RiisseU  H.,  FR30712. 
Blankenshlp,  Henry  J.,  FR46039. 
Bleler,  Robert  W.,  FR28746. 
Blessing,  James  J.,  FR53394. 
Blinn,  Donald  P.,  FRS9726. 
Block,  B\irweU  M.,  FR65021. 
Blocker,  Clarence  B.,  FR46572. 
Blomqulst,  Paul  S.,  FR44786. 
Blount,  John  E.,  Jr.,  FR45981. 
Blout,  Harry  D.,  FR46781. 
Blue,  Patrick  H.,  FR45982. 
Bofenkamp,  Richard  L.,  FR46706. 
Boggle,  Edwin  D.,  FR30865. 
Bogoslofskl,  Bernard  J,.  FR46616. 
Bohannon,  Charles  L.,  FR31303. 
Bohn,  Lowell  F.,  FR28623. 
Bohrer,  Leroy  P.,  FR31204. 
Bonar,  Vernon  G.,  FR46008. 
Bonflgllo,  Eugene  A.,  FR47053. 
Bonham,  Larry  D.,  FR46622. 
Bonifer,  Arthiir  J.,  Sr.,  FR30866. 
Boothby,  Lloyd  W.,  FR26003. 
Borgersen,  Carl  I.,  FR4600g. 
Bomkessel,  Donald  A.,  FRS3265. 
Boss,  Luther  D.,  FR62136. 
Boston,  HoUis  B.,  Jr.,  FR64g86. 
Boswell,  James  A.,  Jr.,  FR74155. 
Boswell,  Richard  D.,  FR28800. 
Boudreau,  Carlton  F.,  FR46697. 
Bough  ton,  Alain  O.,  FR27933. 
Bouley,  Richard  C,  FR31220. 
Bourland,  William  C,  FR30963. 
BowdUh,  Charles  O.,  FR25007. 
Bower,  Richard  J.,  PR60146. 
Bowersox,  Ralph  H.,  FR30831. 
Bowles,  Ben  D.,  FR46265. 
Bowles,  William  B.,  FR4574a. 
Bowling.  Charles  M.,  FR25008. 
Bowling,  George  K.,  FR31144. 
Bowman,  George  P.,  Jr.,  FR45759. 
Boyd,  WUUs  A.,  FR53390. 
Boykln.  Luke  H.,  Jr.,  FR46496. 
Boyle,  Charles  A.,  FR30946. 
Brachtenbach,  Leo,  FR25009. 
Bradley,  Philip  O.,  FR53291. 
Bradley,  Preeton  E.,  FR46177. 
Bradley.  William  C,  PR44814. 
Brage,  Carl  W.,  FR31189. 
Brake,  James  L.,  FR63374. 
Brammer,  Robert  L.,  FR46g62. 
Branch,  Harold  P.,  FR45888. 
Brandeberry,  James  R..  FR46S32. 
Breedon,  Joseph  H.,  FR45942. 
Brehm,  Fred  E.,  FR46963. 
Breltlnger,  Frederick  L.,  FR30767. 
Brennan.  Philip  A.,  FR650ig. 
Brennan,  Richard  S.,  FR74156. 
Brennecke,  Harold  J.,  FR30947. 
Brentnall,  Burden,  FR25452. 
Brewer,  Donald  W..  FR48889. 
Brewer,  Harry  L.,  FR46296. 
Briggs,  James  P.,  FR53251. 
Brill,  Anthony  J.,  FR46173. 
Brinsfleld,  Earl  E.,  FR30843. 
Briscoe,  Henry  B.,  FR64987. 
Brlsendlne,  Clinton  R.,  FR65039. 
Brock,  Price  W.,  FR53268. 
Brockman,  WUUam  P.,  FR46964. 
Brong,  Gene  E.,  FR64983. 
Brooks.  John  R..  FR45955. 
Brooks.  Rodger  L.,  FRS1296. 
Brooks.  Vern  H..  FR30771. 


Brooksher.  William  R..  FR60149. 
Brotbeck,  WlUlam  P.,  FB66004. 
Brown,  Charles  L.,  FR37863. 
Brown,  Charles  W.,  FB60193. 
Brown,  Donald  E.,  FR47014. 
Brown,  Duane  R.,  FR31036. 
Brown,  Frank  M.,  FR25010. 
Brown,  French  C,  Jr.,  FRS0930. 
Brown,  George  D.,  FR29526. 
Brown,  James  M.,  Jr.,  FR60237. 
Brown,  James  R.,  FR46798. 
Brown,  Jerrold  C,  FR30774. 
Brown,  Joseph  K.,  FB25011. 
Brown,  Kirk  A.,  FR65040. 
Brown,  Lawrence  L.,  FR29381. 
Brown,  Lawton  C,  FR30978. 
Brown,  Peter  W.,  FR30702. 
Brown,  Ray  L.,  FR31294. 
Brown,  Stanford  E.,  FR46946. 
Brown,  Thomas  B.,  FE130647. 
Brown,  Thomas  D.,  FR30867. 
Brown,  Thomas  E.,  FR46792. 
Brownlee,  Charles  R.,  ^146856. 
Bruder,  Richard  H.,  FR53306. 
Brunson,  Clarence  E.,  m,  FR25014. 
Brunson,  Ted,  FR29530. 
Bryan,  WUllam  G.,  FR46297. 
Budd,  Curtis  E.,  Jr.,  FR46S10. 
Bulks,  Edward  G.,  FR2g37S. 
Bull,  George  M.,  FR46523. 
Bullock,  James.  FR53262. 
Bulmer,  Lyle  L.,  FR74161. 
Bunce,  Robert  D.,  FR47039. 
Burd,  Boyd  G.,  FR64970. 
Burden,  Weldon  L.,  FR293e8. 
Burdett,  Richard  P.,  FR46565. 
Burg,  Gerald  G.,  FR31087. 
Burgdorf ,  William,  FR2866g. 
Burgeson,  Harold  E.,  FR83972. 
Burgess,  Ray  M.,  FR4S943. 
Burke,  Thomas  P.,  FRS9727. 
Biirk(.,  William  E.,  FR46891. 
Burkett,  WilUam  M.,  FReSOOO. 
Biirkitt,  WllUam  B.,  FR31306. 
Burks,  Albert  E.,  FR30994. 
Burleson,  Forrest  H..  FR46533. 
Burns,  Robert  J.,  FR46671. 
Buabee,  Roderick  M.,  FR60169. 
Busch,  Richard  J.,  FR46g36. 
Buschmaim,  Eugene  F.,  FB30795. 
Butch,  Myron  M.,  FR46704. 
Butler,  Donald  R.,  FR46409. 
Butler,  Leroi  H..  FR65034. 
Butner,  Oliver  L.,  Jr.,  FB46088. 
Butt,  Charles  E.,  FR46739. 
Butt,  James  D.,  FR28771. 
Buttrick.  LewU  E.,  FR31053. 
Buttyan,  Eugene  C,  FR46137. 
Biixton,  Mark  K.,  Jr.,  FR46573. 
Bynum,  John  P.,  FR4e546. 
Byrklt,  Robert  A.,  FR28706. 
Byrnes,  Donn  A.,  FR27868. 

Caceres,  Jose,  FR46626. 
Cadenr.,  Richard  R.,  FR47055. 
Caffery,  William  J.,  PR46167. 

Caldwell,  Homer  H.,  FR53316. 

Calhoun,  Harry  P.,  FR30650. 

Callcott,  WUUs  D.,  FR45g53. 

Callero,  Monti  D.,  FR29364. 

Calton,  Aubrey  L.,  Jr.,  FR60143. 

Camealy,  John  B.,  FR30819. 

Cameron,  Robert  J.,  FR2S020. 

Campbell,  BUly  C,  FR4576S. 

Campbell,  Charles  C,  FR46574. 

Campbell,  Charles  P.,  FR25407. 

Campbell,  Duane  D.,  FR29392. 

Campbell,  Jesse  W..  FR278S1. 

Campbell,  William  J..  FR25021. 

Camstra,  Frank  A.,  Jr.,  FR2602a. 

Cappadona,  Nunzlo,  FR46996. 

Carbaugh,  CUfford  C,  FR532g7. 

Carlson,  Charles  A.,  FR309S5. 

Carlson,  Ray  W.,  FR468S1. 

Carlson,  Walter  G.,  FR46236. 

Camahan,  Jerald  D.,  FR27935. 

Carnahan,  WllUam  H.,  FR63399. 

Carpenter,  Donald  G.,  FR27127. 

Carpenter,  Raymond  E.,  Jr.,  FR467a8. 

Carrtngton,  John  D.,  FR30612. 

Carrington,  Mayo,  Jr.,  FR6496a. 

CarroU,  David  J.,  FR25025. 

Carry,  Theodore  J..  FR3070S. 
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Caraon.  James  M..  FR31288. 
Carter.  Buddy  V..  FR48124. 
Carter,  Donald  L..  PR26026. 
Carter,  Prancls  W.,  Jr..  FR30959. 
Carter.  George  B.,  PR31090. 
Carter,  Lome  B.,  FR47060. 
Carter,  Swede,  FR53272. 
Cary,  John  P.,  FR30869. 
Catron,  Walter  L.,  Jr..  FR45945. 
Caudry.  Robert  D.,  FR46210. 
Cavanaugh.  Robert  T.,  FR46472. 
Olxadwlck,  Ralph  C,  74165. 
Chaffee,  Court  B,,  FR45801. 
Chamberlen,  Robert  E.,  PA30698. 
Chambers.  Blllie  L..  FR46132. 
Chambers.  William  C  FR26027. 
Chancellor.  Billy  J..  FR46427. 
Chapln,  George  P..  PR31014. 

Chapman,  James  N.,  Jr.,  PR46228. 

Chappell,  Richard  O.,  PR30769. 

Chappie,  Richard  L..  FR53331. 

Chatman,  James  I..  FR53388. 

Cheney.  Joseph  H..  PR74ie8. 

Chlodo.  Joseph  B.,  Jr..  PR46271. 

Chlsholm,  Richard  K..  PR46880. 

Chlu,  Henry  D.,  PR46216. 

Choromokos.  James.  Jr.,  FR«0178. 

Christensen.  Walter  I.,  Jr.,  FR65024. 

Chrlstman,  William  C.  FR28628. 

Clcchlni,  Michael  J..  PR75544. 

Clhak.  Edward  J..  PR4575a. 

Clnotto,  James  V.,  Jr.,  FB30e57. 

Clalrmont.  Gary  D..  PR46734. 

Clark.  Peter  J.,  PR60132. 

Clark,  William  J.,  m,  PR46121. 

Clarke,  William  S.,  Jr.,  FR29365. 

Clements,  Henry  E.,  FR2S030. 

Clendenen,  James  D.,  FR64980. 

Clerihew,  Walter  M.,  PR53338. 

Closs,  Morgan  G.,  Jr.,  PR313a3. 

Cobb.  Barrel,  W.,  FR31360. 

Cobb,  Richard  L.,  FR46272. 
Cob\im,  Robert  B.,  PR30719. 
Coder,  Ronald  T..  PR53309. 
Coggins.  Edward  V..  Jr..  FR2S032. 
Cohen,  Marvin  I.,  FR6022B. 
Cohn,  Jerome  S..  PR55317. 
Colangelo.  Ralph  K..  FR53275. 
Colasuonno.  Vincent,  PR30ee7. 
Colclazler,  Robert  D.,  PR31373. 
Cole,  Charles  O.,  Jr.,  FR28637. 
Cole.  Charles  W.,  FR25033. 
Collins,  James  Q..  Jr..  FR27908. 
Collins,  Jeremiah  J..  PR46181. 
Collins.  John  D..  FR29382. 
Collins,  Richard  B.,  FR25034. 
Coloney,  Robert  A..  PR31072. 
ColTln.  Thomas  E..  FR46634. 
Combles,  PhlUp  P.,  PR74176. 
Conaway,  Richard  E.,  FR31306. 
Conk,  Arvil  G.,  PR27879. 
Conley,  John  T.,  PR25035. 
Conner,  Hendsley  R.,  FR53371. 
Connor,  Arthur  H.,  PR45924. 
Connor,  Robert  O.,  PR25037. 
Conway,  Don  R.,  FR74177. 
Coogan,  Daniel  P.,  PR65047. 

Cook,  Fletcher  M.,  Jr.,  PR53326. 

Cook,  Mark  D..  FR30626. 

Cooke,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  FR26038. 

Cool,  Brent  A.,  FR31307. 

Cooper,  Billy  R..  PR31308. 

Cooper,  Edwin  B.,  FR30868. 

Cooper,  Kenneth  M.,  FR53259. 

Cooper,  Larry  T.,  FR31203. 

Cooper,  Melvln  G..  PR46220. 

Copeland,  Robert  N.,  FR46095. 

Copperthlte,  Harry  S.,  Jr.,  PR4629a. 

Coralne,  Richard  W.,  PR45757. 

Corbett,  Richard  J.,  FR51230. 

Corblslero.  John  V..  FR45826. 

Corcoran.  Joseph  V..  PR46311. 

Corcoran.  Lawrence  A.,  Jr.,  FR46843. 

Corder.  Lloyd  C,  PR31246. 

Corey.  Leonard  P.,  PR74178. 

Cornell.  Donald  M.,  Jr..  PR31091. 

ComelUer.  Joseph  R..  FR46943. 

Coeper.  CUrton  G..  PR45847. 

Cossman,  Donald  R.,  PR28616. 

Couch,  Gerald  C.  PR30T76. 
Couchlglan,  Donald  E.,  PB45922. 
CounclU,  Jamee  W.,  FR53244. 
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Oowan,  James  E..  PR31059. 
Cox.  Dennis  J.,  FR30801 . 
Cox,  Malcolm  A..  PR46092. 
Cox,  Norman  G.,  PR64965, 
Cox,  Robert  G..  FR25039. 
Cox,  Thomas  W.,  FR83973. 
Cox,  WllUam  R.,  FR30813. 
Cozlne,  Ellis  L.,  FR45770. 
Craft,  Roby  R.,  FR27915. 
Cragln,  John  D.,  PR46956. 
Cramer.  Charles  S.,  PR30447. 
Craver,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  Ftt3l045. 
Crawford,  Lowell  L.,  FR2V962. 
Creedon,  James  S.,  PR3H24. 
Crimp,  Edward  A.,  FR45842. 
Orlat,  Jerry  A..  FR31277. 
Crooke,  WllUam  J.,  FR30950. 
Crooks,  Kenneth  E.,  FR46730. 
CrosB,  Roger  W..  rR30999. 
Crowder.  Calle  G.,  FR27986. 
Crowder,  Roscoe  E.,  PR4W02. 
Crowley,  Claude  L..  FR4aoiO. 
Crutcbfleld,  Don  P.,  PR60220. 
Culbreth,  Wlnton  W.,  Fa30969. 
Cullen.  WUUam  J.,  Jr..  Ftl28784. 
Culp,  Kenneth  C,  FR28114. 
Cummlngs,  George  L.,  FI130763. 
Cummings,  Jack,  FR25444. 
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Brethauer,  Herbert  A.,  FR64330. 
Campbell,  WUllam  W.,  FR55187, 
Castellanl,  John  J.,  FR55194. 
CaudUl,  Charles  C,  FR64337. 
Chambers,  Floyd  A.,  FR64331. 
Colson,  Zack,  FR55190. 
Cortese,  Patrick  S.,  FR55196. 
Cox,  Porter  B.,  PR55195. 
Davis,  Paul  D.,  FR55191. 
Drxunheller,  Clarence  E..  FR76631. 
Edwards,  Oakley  E.,  FR48706. 
Eves,  Arthur  L.,  FR56418. 
Pranks,  WUllam  D.,  PR56420. 
Guthrie,  WUey  C,  FR48690. 
Hampe,  Philip  R.,  PR55184. 
Hannemann,  Eugene  E.,  FR64344. 
Harlow,  James  D.,  FR55193. 
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Hendricks,  Robert  E.,  FR48704. 
Hermanson,  Sheldon  E.,  FR48703. 
Johnshoy,  Norman  C,  FR48699. 
Jordan,  David  P.,  FR64334. 
Kelley^^nard  D.,  FR4869S. 
Larcl4H^clen  E.,  Jr.,  FR64341. 
Ledo\J^ouls  v..  FR5S199. 
Lesko,  John  P..  PR55185. 
Lyngdal,  Lloyd  W..  PR70895. 
Lyons,  Leo  J.,  FR56422. 
Mattlaon,  Walter  H.,  FR84345. 
McElyea,  Lemuel  D.,  FR64332. 
Meskenas,  Vincent  A.,  FR56421. 
Moore,  Jack  T.,  FR76634. 
Naughton,  John  T.,  FR5S198. 
Nordstrand,  Henry  A.,  FR59998. 
Norsworthy,  Oeorge  C,  FR64339. 
Paulson,  Waynr  E.,  FR48702. 
Richards,  John  P.,  FR64338. 
Smith,  Jasper  J.,  PR48707. 
Stewart,  Dale  P.,  PR64335. 
Styles,  James  R.,  FR78408. 
Tang,  Theodore  M.,  PR48692. 
Townsend,  James  E.,  PR64343. 
Vaughn,  WllUam  J.,  PR5e423. 
Wasinger,  Francis  R.,  FR55197. 
Wurst,  Rodney  C,  PR64333. 
Zellers,  Lawrence  A.,  FR48698. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Akerly,  WUham  B.,  FReilS4. 
AndrUB,  Clair  W.,  FR29298. 
Backhaus,  Duane  D.,  FR61156. 
Bales,  David  J.,  FR63020. 
Barad,  Leonard  R.,  PR49711. 
Blackman,  Ronald  B.,  FR32388. 
Bottom,  James  G.,  FRS5219. 
Campbell,  WlUlam  H.,  FR76732. 
Cox,  Charles  M.,  FR69959. 
Cruce.  Raymond  A.,  FR32384. 
Debello,  Anthony  N.,  FR71124. 
Doyle,  Bernard  J.,  FR59604. 
Pillinger,  Carl  N.,  FR56166. 
Ford,  James  E.,  PR55218. 
Oeraccl,  James  P.,  FR64232. 
Greco,  George  W.,  FR32380. 
HalUday,  Donald  G.,  FR32376. 
Hamrlck,  Joseph  E.,  FR32372. 
Harris,  Bernard  C,  PR82098. 
Harris.  Wayne  T.,  Jr.,  FR56394. 
Hastings.  Jack  G.,  FR3044954. 
Jordan,  Jack  E.,  FR32396. 
Kamish,  Phillip,  FR5616*. 
Kampsen,  Thomas  R.,  FR32383. 
KroUs,  Slgurds  O.,  PR59721. 
MeUo,  Arthur  P.,  FR56393. 
Muth,  Eugene  R.,  FR51581. 
Naself  N.  J.,  FR70374. 
Rlchey,  Jerry  D.,  FR32367. 
Risk,  Donald  L.,  PR76440. 
Rymarz,  Frank  P.  R.,  FR32371. 
Slmonton,  James  H.,  FR73471. 
Smith,  Ralph  H.,  Jr.,  PR3075165. 
Spires,  Richard  E.,  FR69809. 
Tltterlngton,  Wesley  P.,  PR32391. 
Titus,  Harry  W.,  FR82268. 
Todaro,  Michael  J.,  FR8123S. 
Torchlk,  George  P.,  PR69620. 
Wooten,  James  W.,  FR56165. 
Young.  John  M.,  FR63556. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

AtUunson,  Godfrey  D.,  Jr.,  PR61335. 
AUman,  Robert  M.,  FR76527. 
Altman,  Arthur  A.,  FR77288. 
Andrews,  PhUlp  W.,  FR59478. 
Barnes,  Walter  C,  Jr.,  PR66021. 
Brown,  WUUam  K.,  FR59587. 
Burkhart,  Fred  L.,  FR62494. 
Carlson,  Elmer  C,  FR51343. 
Christopher,  Alfred  W.,  Jr.,  PR78103. 
Cowan,  WUllam  R.,  PR61337. 
Dannemlller,  Francis  J.,  FR66060. 
Davis,  Jefferson  C,  FR64213. 
Davison,  Richard  A.,  FR59711. 
Debruln,  John  A.,  Jr.,  FR55912. 
Demouy,  Edward  H.,  FR59948. 
Dennis,  Lebaron  W.,  FR54944. 
Early.  Warren  L.,  FR6973I. 
Earp,  WUUam  L.,  PR51349. 
Penske,  Herbert  D.,  PR59949. 
Ferrari,  Victor  J.,  Jr.,  FR84215. 
Gaines,  John  W..  Jr.,  FR68011. 


Gambrell,  Richard  D.,  Jr.,  FR76504. 
Gorman,  George  N.,  PR63012. 
GulUebeau,  James  G.,  FR49692. 
Gustavson,  Warner  H.,  FR49697. 
HalseU,  John  T.,  in,  FR49685. 
Harris,  James  B.,  FRe2916. 
Hayes,  Prank  W.,  FR62497. 
Hernandez,  Cruz  M.,  FR64210. 
Hinds.  Manuel  J.  A.,  FR49689. 
HoUlday,  WUliam  B.,  FR76eOO. 
Houck,  Richard  J.,  FR59592. 
Houglum,  Oris  B.,  FR49694. 
Howard,  Leonard  R.,  FRe2917. 
Hutson,  Harold  G.,  PR59477. 
Irving,  Stanley  D.,  FR63403. 
Johnson,  Leonard  W..  Jr.,  FR3079060. 
Keller,  Donald  H.,  FR61145. 
Kltchlng,  Gilbert  E.,  PR3045956. 
Larsen,  Gordon  L.,  FR78077. 
Lecuyer,  Robert  L.,  PR59707. 
Llnd.  Frederick  E.,  Jr.,  FR76508. 
Lucas,  Richard  N.,  PR51341. 
Masters,  Richard  L.,  FR59709. 
Mattson,  Richard  H.,  FR51336. 
Mohr,  George  C,  PR59588. 
Morgan,  Harold  C,  FR82180. 
Nelson,  Maynard,  FR49695. 
Nielsen,  Andrew  A.,  FRe3060. 
Ol.  Richard  H.,  FR69685. 
Oliver,  James  H.,  Jr.,  FR63069. 
Onkey,  Richard  G.,  FR5134S. 
O'Toole,  Robert  V.,  Jr.,  FR61339. 
Pappln,  James  D.,  FR63404. 
Peterson,  Carlton  J.,  FR56913. 
Petraiiskas,  Raymond  R.,  FR79619. 
Pevey,  WlUard  J.,  PR63013. 
Rubel,  Harold  R.,  PR76431. 
Sanders,  James  O.,  FR62495. 
Sawyer,  Charles  H.,  FR63058. 
Schmltt,  Henry  J.,  Jr..  FR56395. 
Schoettler,  James  A.,  FR64214. 
Schorlemer,  Wendell  C,  FR69806. 
Schwamm,  Harry  A.,  FR69652. 
Singleton,  WllUam  P.,  PR66214. 
Skoglani,  Herbert  L.,  Jr.,  FR62496. 
Smith,  Lawrence  R.,  FR51334. 
Stern,  Louis  H.,  FR49686. 
ThreadgiU,  Joseph  M.,  FR63405. 
Welkers,  Norbert  J.,  FR62918. 
Wlldln,  Robert  E.,  PR56550. 
Wiley,  John  R.,  FR59474. 
Wlttmer,  James  P.,  FR55916. 
Wolfe,  David  C,  FR59591. 
Wright,  John  H.,  Jr.,  FR63016. 
Youngman,  Delyle  R..  Jr.,  FR63016. 

NITRSE    CORPS 

Adams,  Ruth  E.,  FRfi6055. 
Anderson,  Irene  E.,  FR76382. 
Ball,  Lola  M.,  FR59966. 
Bardeen,  Ruth  E.,  FR82293. 
Brunner,  Mary  A.,  PR76460. 
Collins,  Ann  M.,  FR82301. 
Corrlgan,  Jean  A.,  FR26670. 
Crawford,  Patricia,  FR64251. 
Davis,  laetty  M.,  PR324e7. 
Destefano,  Ann  C,  FR63482. 
Eby,  BilUe  B.,  FR59499. 
Fertlg,  Mary  L..  FR66030. 
Fleming,  Dorothy  I.,  FR64249. 
Plenner,  Mary  A.,  FR59563. 
France,  Maybelle  V.,  FR82317. 
Gajan,  Thressa  L.,  FR82320. 
Gray,  Geraldlne  J.,  FR59969. 
Gregory,  Ellen  L.,  FR59500. 
Hlggins,  Margaret  T.,  FR82332. 
Hlnes,  Anne  T.,  FR66562. 
Hunt,  Marilyn,  PT155386. 
Jones,  Mary  L.,  FR49728. 
Kehoe,  Mary  T.,  FEU6563. 
Knox,  Barbara  E.,  FR76383. 
Ladner,  Goldie  M.,  FR49727. 
Lose.  Gertrude  E.,  FR82399. 
Mace,  Laura  I.,  FR51380. 
MlgUorino,  Jean  M.,  FR32465. 
Monroe,  Beverly  W.,  FR32603. 
Moore,  Johnena  K.,  111162928. 
Morris,  Isabella  8.,  FR61214. 
Nelson,  Alberta  P.,  FR70388. 
NorrU.  Lois  J..  FR61213. 
Parker.  Fay  D..  FR54956. 
Sanders.  Barbara  B.,  FR82366. 
Schnelter,  Theda.  FR70387. 


Schoepke.  Luella  M..  FR59970. 
Sever.  Caroline  E.,  FR59967. 
Shealy.  Katherlne  I.,  FR29350. 
SuUlvan,  Rosemary,  Fn51382. 
Toth,  Beatrice  N.,  PR293S1. 
TnUtt,  Ernestine  S.,  PR32468. 
Vlckers,  Cassandra  C,  FR59968. 
Walsh,  Virginia  M.,  FR55877. 
Warren,  Juanlta,  FR63413. 
Wellman,  Crescentla  C,  Fn56824. 
Winfleld,  ZerUne.  FTi64250. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE   CORPS 

Anthony.  Leonard  S.,  PE149054. 
Baddoiu-.  Robert  A..  FR49070. 
Balrd.  Joseph  A..  Jr.,  FR2800S. 
Blakely,  Robert  A.,  FR49063. 
Brown,  Larry  E.,  Jr.,  FR59495. 
Brown,  Nonls  S.,  FTt49055. 
Garden,  John  C,  FR4906S. 
Crews,  James  M.,  Jr.,  FR29511. 
Edwards,  Robert  M..  FR32486. 
Flocca,  Oeorge  L.,  F7155348. 
Hames,  Eugene  P.,  FR49069. 
Hazel,  James  H.,  FR49068. 
Hoffman,  John  E.,  Jr.,  FR49062. 
Holder.  WUllam  L..  PR49056. 
Hunt.  Joe  E.,  Jr.,  FR49061. 
Jeffries,  James  M.,  Jr.,  FR76597. 
Kamrass,  Eugene  J.,  FR490S7. 
Olson,  Loren  K.,  Fli76446. 
Parsons,  Frank  R.,  Jr.,  FR27639. 
Roach,  Donald  V.,  PR27538. 
Suchenskl,  Richard  C,  FE132489. 
Thomas,  Russell  J.,  PR32487. 
Volkenant,  John  J.,  FR32483. 
Wlnney,  Charles  W.,  PR4906e. 

VETERINABT    CORPS 

Fuller,  Charles  E.,  FR56484. 
Welbourn,  Jerry  L.,  FR61202. 
Zlegler,  Ralph  P.,  PR51132. 

BIOMEDICAL   SCIENCES  CORPS 

Bobo,  Carolyn  E.,  FR29353. 
Buchwald,  Frank  C,  FR49064. 
DarUng,  Charles  L.,  P1132484. 
Hall,  GUes  W.,  PR49059. 
Lyklns,  Wheeler,  FR49060. 
McNey,  Thomas  J.,  FR55349. 
Neuhardt,  Ernestine,  FR29516. 
Seefelt,  Edward  R.,  FR49oe7. 
Taylor.  Philip  A..  FK59496. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Second  lieutenant  to  first  lieutenant 

Aars.  RaUln.  J.,  FR78180. 
Aashelm.  Gary  L.,  FR79258. 
Abbott,  Douglas  A.,  FR79269. 
Abbott,  James  E.,  FR79647. 
Abbott,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  FR78501. 
Achter,  GUbert  J.,  Jr.,  FR78502. 
Ackerman,  Robert  W.,  PR362ei, 
Addison.  Jon  R.,  FR80760. 
Adklns,  Ben  P.,  FR80761. 
Ahem,  William  R.,  Jr.,  FR78503. 
Alberts,  Donald  J..  PR78604. 
Alderman,  James  H.,  FR80762. 
Aldrich,  Jeffrey  B.,  FR79995. 
Alexander,  Ronald  R.,  FR80763. 
Alfred,  Gerald  D..  Jr.,  PR78505. 
Allen,  Kent  R.,  FR79013. 
Allen,  Robert  P.,  PR79978. 
Allocca,  Thomas  R.,  FR36426. 
Almassy,  Robert  J.,  PR79014. 
Aman,  Alroy  A.,  FR79261. 
Ammerman,  David  E.,  FR78506. 
Andersen,  Ernest  P.,  FR79264. 
Anderson,  Fred  R.,  FR80764. 
Anderson,  Gary  L.,  FR78507. 
Anderson,  George  W.,  FR78508. 
Anderson,  James  N.,  FR79257. 
Anderson,  Kenneth  A.,  FR78509. 
Anderson,  Stanley  L.,  Jr.,  FR79262. 
Anderson,  Trygve  E.,  FR7926S. 
Andrews,  Roland  D.,  FR78510. 
Angelos,  Nicholas  L.,  FR80766. 
Anspaugh,  Charles  C,  PR28692. 
App,  Frank  J.,  FR79997. 
Arey,  Laird  C,  FR79268. 
Armltage,  Thomas  L.,  FR76547. 
Armstrong,  Jacob  C,  Jr.,  FR7B015. 
Aronoff,  Joel  S.,  FR78611. 
Arshlnkoff,  Nicholas  T.,  FR78512. 
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Aahdown.  Floyd  A.,  FR78181. 
Austin,  James  A..  FR80767. 
Austin.  John  T,  FR79270. 
Ayres,  John  D.,  FB80768. 
Badenell,  Edward  H.,  FR78513. 
Baer,  Lester  H.,  7R78614. 
BaUey.  William  F.,  FR79016. 
Baker,  Jack  D.,  Jr.,  FR7861S. 
Baker,  Jeffrey  D.,  FR78616. 
Baker,  Norman  D.,  FB78517. 
Balaa,  Arthur  J.,  FR78518. 
BaU,  Larry  L..  FR78619. 
BaUard,  John  L..  FR80769. 
Banks,  Samuel  E.,  FR79661. 
Barety,  Julio  E.,  FR78182. 
Barg,  William  M.,  FR80770. 
Barlch.  Dewey  J.,  FR78620. 
Barnes,  Barry  L.,  FB78621. 
Barnes,  Donald  J.,  FR79273. 
Barrett.  Robert  P..  FR78622. 
Barrlneau,  WUUam  E.,  Jr.,  FR76M8. 
BartleU,  Frank  B.,  FR78523. 
Bartlett,  Michael  W..  FR76649. 
Baskln.  Michael  S..  FB80771. 
Bass,  James  W.,  FR764492. 
Bates,  caiarlea  V..  FR80772. 
Batterson.  Paul  N.,  PB78624. 
Ba\imgartel,  Clarence  D.,  FR79836. 
Bavaria.  Joseph  A.,  FR78525. 
Bayer,  Curtis  K.,  FR78526. 
Bayles,  Richard  A.,  FR796B3. 
Bechtel,  Bruce  C  FR76138. 
Becker,  Leo  E..  PR80773. 
Becker,  Walter  A.,  FR78527. 
Bedarf ,  Richard  A..  FR78S28. 
Begg,  Ronald  B.,  FR78230. 
Belden,  Kenneth  R.,  FR79273. 
Bell.  Rohert  C,  FR80001. 
Belmont,  Paul  A.,  FR78629. 
Bender.  Th(»nas  O.,  FR79S38. 
Bennett,  John  D.,  FR80774. 
Bennett,  Richard  B..  FR80775. 
Bennett,  Rlchanl  J.,  FR78630. 
Benson,  Kenneth  B.,  FR75599. 
Benson.  Ronald  W.,  FR80776. 
Bentley.  Stewart  W.,  Sr..  FR79274. 
Berry,  Terry  M.,  FR79667. 
Bertram,  Bruce  M.,  FR78531. 
Bescb,  Lawrence  E.,  FR78532. 
Berelhymer,  Herbert  L.,  FR78633. 
Beverly,  Bobby,  Jr..  PR78534. 
Bingham.  Wendell  R.,  FR80777. 
Blttenblnder,  I>a  M.,  FR78536. 
Blair,  Robert  L.,  FR79017. 
Blakeney,  Kenneth,  FR79281. 
Bliss,  Ronald  O..  FR78537. 
Blomme,  Francis  M.,  FR76139. 
Bloodworth.  Darryl  M..  FR78638. 
Blume,  Jay  D.,  Jr.,  FR76558. 
Blimt,  Raymond  S.,  FR78539. 
Bode,  William  H.,  FR78540. 
Boesen,  Dennis  L..  FR78541. 
Bogga.  William  H.,  FR78542. 
Boles,  John  L..  Jr..  FR78543. 
Bolln,  Charles  O.,  PR78644. 
Bollenback.  George  W.,  FR80779. 
Bolt,  Jeny  D.  8.,  FR78646. 
Bonar,  Richard  J..  FR80780. 
Bone.  Jalmle  O..  FR79282. 
Bonner,  Walter  B.,  FR79283. 
Boomer,  James  F.,  FR78232. 
Bom,  Donald  E.,  FR7928S. 
BorowsU,  Joseph  D..  FR79286. 
BoutB,  Gary  M.,  FR79018. 
Bowen,  Robert  L.,  m,  FR79287. 
BnckbUl,  Jeremiah  U.,  FR80781. 
Brady,  Francis  T.,  Jr..  FR78548. 
KtigugUa,  Raymond  J.,  Jr.,  FR7g288. 
Brahney,  James  H.,  FR36S67. 
BraUey,  William  E..  FR7g634. 
Branch,  George  H.,  m,  FR78550. 
Brande.  WendeU  S.,  FR79660. 
BnuueU.  Marshall  E..  Jr.,  FRSOTSa. 
Brasler,  Jerry  !>.,  ^^78473. 
Brechelsen,  Dee  D.,  FR80783. 
BreedUig.  John  C,  FR78651. 
Brewer,  Bdwird  T..  PR80784. 
BronowBkl,  James  P.,  FR8078S. 
Brown.  Harry  C,  Jr.,  FR7e580. 
Brown,  James  D.,  FR79010. 
Brown,  James  H..  FR786Sa. 
Brown,  John  D.,  FR786S3. 
Brown.  Mark  L.,  FR78S54. 
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Brown.  Richard  H..  FR37B82. 
Brown.  Richard  J.,  FR78*65. 
Brown,  Ronald  R..  FR76621. 
Browning,  Ralph  T.,  PRTB556. 
Bruns,  George  H.,  m,  FH78657. 
Buchen,  Jean  R.,  PR807a6. 
Budlnoff,  Jerold  E.,  FR78558. 
Bunch,  Ronald  L.,  PR78859. 
B\urdge,  Robert  E.,  FR80787. 
Burger,  Douglas  A..  FR79666. 
Burgess,  Malcolm  A.,  FR78560. 
Biirkholder.  Robert  B.,  FR80010. 
Bumette,  WUUam  R..  PR77298. 
Bumham,  Hathome  A.,  FR78561. 
Bmmham,  James  R..  FRt9020. 
BurrUl,  Laimy  L.,  PR78562. 
Burson,  Byron  C,  FR33ai8. 
Bush,  Don  G.,  PR79301. 
Bush,  Thomas  E.,  FR79a21. 
BushneU,  Mart  H.,  FB78663. 
Busse,  Daniel  E.,  FR785a4. 
Butler.  Jerome  J..  III.  P1178566. 
Butler,  Wlnlord  E.,  PR3e270. 
ButteU,  Duane  A..  Jr.,  PR80789. 
CaldareUl,  Pete  D.,  FR78566. 
CaUaghan,  Brian  J.,  PR37897. 
CampbeU,  Alfred  Q..  ni.  PB78567. 
CampbeU,  Mark  L.,  FR79303. 
Cannon,  Klrby  H.,  FR79B04. 
CapiUupo,  Frank  J.,  PR79306. 
Caporaso,  Albert  A.,  FRT9022. 
Cappucclo,  Angelo  V.,  H178568. 
Cardenas,  PhlUp.  PR78569. 
Carey.  Charles  W.,  PR79808. 
Carlstrom,  Prank  C,  FB79843. 
Carney.  John  T.,  Jr.,  FBr79309. 
Casstevens,  Jerry  D.,  PRB0790. 
Catchlngs,  Douglas  S.,  fR78570. 
Chaddlck,  Gary  W.,  PR83452. 
Chasen,  Marvin  H.,  PR80791. 
Cbesley,  Larry  J.,  PR47498. 
Christen,  Jerold  W.,  PR80794. 
Chrlstensen,  Roger  E.,  PR80795. 
Christopher,  Robert  L..  PR78571. 
Christy,  Jack  M..  FR78472. 
Chu,  Joseph  E..  PR785T3. 
Cloffl,  WlUlam  P.,  FR7a674. 
Clrak,  Gene  E.,  FR7931«. 
Clanton,  Richard  L.,  P1180796. 
Clark,  Michael  S.,  FR7a575. 
Clark,  Richard  C,  FR80797. 
Clark,  Robert  D.,  FR78676. 
Clark,  Thomas  D.,  Jr.,  FR79675. 
Clarke,  WUUam  P.,  PR79845. 
Claudio,  WUUam  P.,  Jr..  FR78234. 
Claussen,  Frederick  L..  PR50497. 
Clements,  Robert  P..  Ftl78577. 
Clifton,  Charles  C,  PR78578. 
Cloud,  James  G.,  PR39»55. 
Cobeaga,  John  M.,  FR7B679. 
Coberly,  Camden  A.,  H  PR78680. 
Coburn,  Robert  W.,  Fa78581. 
Cochrane,  Alan  R..  PR78582. 
Coen,  James  K.,  Jr.,  FB7984a. 
Cohen,  Howard  J.,  FRT8583. 
Cole,  James  L.,  Jr..  rR78584. 
Coleman,  Glenn  H.,  FB78585. 
Collins,  Benjamin  A.,  Jr.  FB78588 
Colvln,  Lloyd  H.,  PR78687. 
ColweU,  David  L.,  PR7$588. 
Comandena,  LoiUs  S.,  FR78589. 
Comly,  David,  FR80798. 
Conlon,  John  P.,  m,  re79318. 
Conner,  Leland  W.  C.  PR78590. 
Cook,  Peter  A..  FR80016. 
Cook,  Robert  D.,  FR8(»99. 
Cook,  Robert,  O.,  FR50500. 
Cooney,  Bernard  J..  PR78591. 
Corder,  Wayne  D.,  PR78592. 
Corvals,  Anthony,  PRt8593. 
Cowles,  Daniel  C,  PRT9969. 
Cox,  George  W.,  FB79970. 
Cox.  Michael  D.,  FR36808. 
Craln,  Thomas  S.,  FRt9023. 
Crandall,  Winston  K..  PR79860. 
Crane,  Clark  A.,  PR78$94. 
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MUIer,  Ernest  E.,  FR78814. 
MlUer,  Eugene  P.,  FR80084. 
MUler,  Jeffrey  M.,  FR79082. 
MUler,  Michael  I.,  FR78816. 
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Miller,  Roger  H.,  PR8086T. 
Mills,  Leroy,  FR79048. 
Mills.  Ronald  A.,  FR79758. 
Mlneau,  Krlstlan  M.,  FR78816. 
Mink,  Lawrence  J.,  FR7a817. 
MltcheU,  Charles  L.,  FR80868. 
MltcheU,  Robert  J.,  FR7«523. 
Mixer,  Kenneth  D.,  FR8008S. 
Montgomery,  Dennis  W.,  FR78818. 
Montgomery,  George  M.,  Jr.,  FR89086. 
Moore,  Larry  A..  PR78819. 
Moore.  Roy  E..  FR78820. 
Moreland.  Earl  L.,  Jr.,  FR78821. 
Morllak,  John  H..  FR80a69. 
Morris,  Richard  T.,  FR78822. 
Morris,  Thomas  H.,  FR78823. 
Morrison,  James  P.,  FR7B824. 
Mosler,  Clyde  R.,  FR797t8. 
Mount,  Sfichael  H..  FR8«871. 
Much,  David  C.  FR7882$. 
Muehe,  Lawrence  W.,  Jr.,  FR79478. 
Mueller,  David  N.,  PR79479. 
Muller,  Stephen  P.,  PR78826. 
Mulvaney.  John  Q.,  FR7B049. 
Mummert,  Thomas  C,  FR78827. 
Murphy,  Michael  B..  FR80870. 
Murphy,  Michael  J.,  PR80872. 
Murphy,  Vincent  P.,  Jr.,  FR38358. 
Murphy.  William  T.,  FR79050. 
Murray,  John  E.,  Jr.,  PR78828. 
Myers.  Glenn  L.,  Ill,  FR80873. 
Nauton,  Leroy  C.  Jr.,  FB78829. 
Nawrocki.  Dennis  L..  FHP79900. 
Neeland,  Roger  P..  FR7aB30. 
Nelson,  Curtis  V.,  FR80089. 
Neuens,  Martin  J..  FR78B31. 
Newton.  David  G..  FR80874. 
Nlbler.  Gerald  J.,  PR797B9. 
Nicholson.  Tom  E.,  FR79902. 
Nickeraon.  David  E.,  Jr.,  FR80875. 
Noonan.  Michael  W.,  FB80132. 
Noy,  Thomas  W..  PR80876. 
Noyes,  Charles  E.,  FR78832. 
Gates,  Fred  D.,  FR81260. 
O'Brien.  David  F.,  FR78833. 
CBryan.  Carey  L.,  HI.  RR78834. 
O'Garr.  Richard  J..  FR7976e. 
O'Keefe,  Timothy  F.,  Jr..  FR78835. 
OUn.  Gary  S..  FR78836. 
Olivier.  Michael  G..  FR16345. 
Olmsted.  Fred  S..  Jr.,  FB78837. 
Olsen.  Stephen  R.,  PR78838. 
Olson.  Gregory  M..  FR79052. 
Olson.  Merrill  H..  FR80a77. 
O'Neill.  Richard  E.,  FR'te386. 
Ordway.  Kenneth  K.,  FR79053. 
Osborn.  John  F..  PR78889. 
Oswald,  Louis,  FR79905. 
Ott,  Gunter  E..  PR80878. 
Palamaro.  John  M.,  FR80879. 
Palky,  Donald  L.,  FR78842. 
Paterno.  Jack  C,  Jr.,  PB78843. 
Patterson,  Freddi  R.,  Fa78844. 
Patterson,  Robert  A.,  II.  FR79770. 
Patterson,  Thomas  J.,  FR38798. 
Patton,  David  B..  FR79491. 
Pauer,  Kurt  B.,  PR78846. 
Pavlch.  Michael  D.,  FR18846. 
Pazdan.  Dennis  S.,  FR78847. 
Pearce.  Harry  J..  FR78848. 
Pearson.  Jack  T.,  FR80880. 
Pegg.  Edward  T.,  FR78849. 
Perala.  Donald  A.,  FR79494. 
Perez.  GulUermo,  FR78$50. 
Perkins.  David  R.,  FR79054. 
Peeut,  Martin  S..  FR78a51. 
Peters.  Martin  H.,  PRSOSSl. 
Peterson,  John  E.,  FR80882. 
Peterson,  Richard  E.,  FE79055. 
Pettlt,  Alan  L.,  PR79497. 
Pierce.  David  P.,  FR78862. 
Pierce,  James  B.,  FR78a53. 
Pierce,  James  W.,  FR79498. 
Pike,  Robert  L.,  FRSOOge. 
Pipi^n,  Ernest  H.,  Jr.,  FR80883. 
Pitt,  Ronald  E..  FR80894. 
Pizzorno,  James  J.,  FR38413. 
Piatt,  Alfred  O.,  FR79601. 
Plummer,  James  T.,  FII77308. 
Plymale,  Richard  E.,  Fft79058. 
Porter,  Richard  E.,  FR7B864. 
Porter,  WlUlam  J.,  FR8D886. 


Porterfleld,  Jerry  L.,  FR38821. 
Post,  David  M.,  FR800e7. 
Pottenger,  Eugene  W.,  PR78855. 
Povich.  Michael  J.,  FR78856. 
Powell,  Donald  L.,  FR80887. 
Powers.  Duane  P.,  FR80888. 
Prahm,  Richard  L.,  PR79777. 
Prater,  Gladstone  J.,  Jr.,  FR80889. 
Pratt,  David  J.,  FR79778. 
Prenez,  Jon  E.,  PR78857. 
Priest,  Larry  L..  PR78858. 
Procopio,  James  T..  FR79186. 
Prust,  Allan  E.,  FR80890. 
Pryal,  AUred  N.,  FR79781. 
Puckett,  Richard  A.,  FR79057. 
Purcel,  Alex  H.,  Ill,  FR78859. 
Qulgley,  John  M.,  FR78860. 
Rae,  Richard  P..  FR79507. 
Rainwater,  Elbert  L.,  FR80891. 
Ramsay,  David  L.,  FR79058. 
Rankin,  WilUam  A.,  FR76151. 
Rapp.  Charles  G.,  FR79509. 
Raslnskl,  John  E.,  FR80892. 
Rassler,  Patrick  J.,  FR79510. 
Ranch.  Donald  E.,  FR79913. 
Ranch,  Francis  A.,  Jr..  FR79511. 
Rank,  Thomas  T.,  PR78861. 
Raver,  James  M.,  FR78862. 
Rawlins,  Add  C,  HI,  PR78863, 
Ray,  James  E.,  FR80893. 
Raymond,  John  W..  FR79059. 
Redden,  Joseph  J.,  FR78864. 
Reed.  Dorman  R..  Jr.,  FR78866. 
Reeder,  Richard  A.,  FR79782. 
Register,  Charles  R..  FR78867. 
Reinking,  Richard  D.,  FR78868. 
Reis.  Alvaro  A..  FR79917. 
Renschen,  James  H.,  FR78869. 
Revell,  William  R..  FR80894. 
Reynolds.  Ronald  J..  FR79513. 
Rich,  Lloyd  L.,  FR80895. 
Richardson.  Jere  M.,  FR79060. 
Richmond.  James  A..  FR78871. 
Richter.  Karl  W.,  FR78872. 

Rlckel,  David  J.,  FR78873, 

RigoU.  Daniel.  FR79516. 

Rlngleb.  Robert  J..  FR37812. 

Ringley,  Thomas  L..  PR38840. 

Rlsher.  David  H.,  PR78875. 

Ritchie.  Richard  S.,  FR78876. 

Rively.  Joseph  C.  FR80896. 

Robblns,  Colin  K..  FR78877. 

Robbins.  Michael  R..  FR78878. 

Roberts,  Philip  A..  PR78879. 

Robertson.  Michael  G.,  FR80897. 

Robinson.  David  A.,  FR76625. 

Robinson,  Lawrence  R.,  Ill,  FR78880. 

Robishaw.  Howard  C,  FR80898. 

Rodgers.  Raymond  E..  Jr.,  FR78881. 

Rodwell,  Joseph  E.,  FR78882. 

Rogers,  Alan  V.,  FR78883. 

Rogers.  John  R.,  FR79061. 

Rogers,  Judith  R..  FR79521. 

Rogers.  Lloyd  B..  Jr.,  FR79523. 

Romlnes,  Jackie  A.,  FR80899. 

Rooch.  Melvin  R..  PR79522. 

Roohms,  John  W.,  PR78388. 

Rook,  Robert  D.,  FR80900. 

Rooker,  Lester  W.,  PR76347. 

Rose,  Donald  M.,  FR80103. 

Rosenzwelg,  Edward  M.,  FR79924. 

Rospars,  Eugene  H..  FR79526. 

Rossnagel.  Edmund.  FR78885. 

Rotman.  Douglas  A..  FR78886. 

Routt,  William  S.,  FR80901. 

Rubensteln,  Larry  J.,  FR80902. 

Ruddell.  Richard  L.,  PR76654. 

Rudgls.  Robert.  FR80104. 

Running,  Ronald  N.,  FR78887. 

Ruona,  Clifford  J.,  FR80105. 

Russell,  Charles  T.,  FR76348. 

Russell,  Robert  H.,  II,  FR80106. 

Rutter,  Milton  R.,  FR78888. 

Ryser,  Gary  C,  PR78889. 

Baffle,  John  C,  FR80903. 

Sahler,  Paul  R.,  FR79929. 

Salto,  Theodore  T.,  PR78890. 

Sakabara,  William  T.,  FR78891. 

Salas,  Robert  L.,  FR78892. 

Salzarulo,  Raymond  P.,  Jr.,  FR78893. 

Sampson,  Kenneth  B.,  FR78894. 

Samuel,  David  B.,  FR78895. 
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Samuels.  Jon  M.,  FR80998. 
Sanders.  Donald  E..  FR79529. 
Sanders.  Emmett  W.,  Jr.,  FR80904. 
Sanderson,  Gary  P..  FR78896. 
Sandstrum,  Gary  V.,  FR78897. 
Sansom,  Robert  L.,  PR78898. 
Sassman.  Louis  D..  Jr..  PR37300. 
Savage.  Leliand  J.,  FR79531. 
Scammon.  Richard  J..  FR79532. 
Schaefer,  Laird  W.,  FR78899. 
Scheele,  John  T.,  FR79790. 
Schell,  Daniel  P.,  PR80906. 
Scherer,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  FR76555. 
Schlegel,  Gerald  K.,  FR78900. 
Schloemer,  Ronald  F.,  FR76350. 
Schneider,  Bernard  G..  Jr.,  FR80905. 
Schneider.  John  A.,  PR80907. 
Schneider,  Roger  W.,  FR  80909. 
Schroeder,  David  C,  FR79931. 
Schue.  Howard  K.,  PR79063. 
Schuhmacher,  John  E.,  FR78902. 
Schuley,  Richard  S.,  FR79064. 
Schulz.  Usto  F.  E..  FR78903. 
Schumack,  Thomas  A.,  FR80908. 
Schwlnkendorf ,  William  E..  FR80910. 
Scott.  Kenneth  L.,  Jr.,  PR79065. 
Search,  David  E.,  FR79932. 
Sears,  Carver  L.,  PR7904. 
Sears,  James  P.,  FR8905. 
Seeger.  John  R.,  PR80911. 
Selhelmer,  Howard  E.,  FR79539. 
Shadle,  Philip  L.,  Jr.,  FR78907. 
Shelton,  Jerry  L.,  PR79066. 
Sheridan,  Robert  P..  FR79933. 
Sheward,  Clarence  W.,  FR78908. 
Shlve,  Jon  H.,  FR3138514. 
Shlvely,  James  R.,  FR78909. 
Shriner,  John  N.,  PR78910. 
Shumaker,  Prank  A.,  Jr.,  PR37822. 
Shure,  Stephen  W.,  FR79934. 
Sicks,  David  P.,  FA78911. 
Sleg,  William  D.,  PR78912. 
Siegel,  Murray  H.,  PR78189. 
Sllva,  Joseph,  FR79935. 
Simmons,  Richard  G.,  PR79974. 
Simpson,  Merlin  C,  Jr..  FR79544. 
Simpson,  Raymond,  FR79546. 
Skaer,  William  K.,  Jr.,  PR78913. 
Skalicky,  James  R.,  PR77310. 
Skey,  Anthony  F.  M.,  FR80913. 
Skinner,  Robert  R.,  PR78914. 
Skinner,  Toby  L.,  FR80914. 
Slattery,  James  M.,  FR78190. 
Slye,  Richard  H..  FR37340. 
Smith,  Donald  B.,  FR78916. 
Smith.  Gary  M.,  PR78917. 
Smith,  George  G.,  PR78918. 
Smith,  Gordon  C,  PR78919. 
Smith,  Hallle  W.,  FR79545. 
Smith,  Henry  J.,  PR78920. 
Smith,  J.  D.,  FR78922. 
Smith,  Larry  N.,  FR78923. 
Smith,  Ronald  H.,  PR79067. 
Smyth,  Charles  H.,  PR78924. 
Snapp,  Kenneth  O.,  Jr.,  FR78925. 
Sobleskl,  Bernard  M.,  FR79937. 
Solem,  Richard  H.,  FR79547. 
Sowers,  John  C,  PR78926. 
Spellus,  Wayne  C,  PR78928. 
Spellman,  Arthur  N..  FR79549. 
Splnelli,  Leo  V.,  PR79068. 
Spoon,  Donald  R.,  PR78929. 
Stackhouse,  Will,  III,  FR78930. 
Stanforth,  David  H.,  FR50519. 
Stenger.  Douglas  R.,  PR76563. 
Stephens,  Collins  C,  PR79556. 
Stephenson,  Thomas  W.,  Ill,  PR79557. 
Stetson,  Craig  L.,  PR79248. 
Stevens,  Henry  A.,  HI,  FR78931. 
Stevenson,  George  M.,  IV,  FR78932. 
Stewart,  James  W.,  PR78933. 
Steyer,  Harold  C.  Jr.,  FR80915. 
Stlerman,  Tyrone  M.,  PR80916. 
SUles,  Dennis,  FR78934. 
Still,  Kenneth  E.,  FR7gS69. 
Strickland,  Charl  L.,  FR80918. 
Strickland,  Henry  L.,  FR79069. 
Struve.  Roger  L..  FR80919. 
Stumm,  Richard  L.,  PR80118. 
Stutz,  Leroy  W.,  FR78935. 
SudmaUs.  Lalmons.  FR78936. 
Sue,  James  E..  FR78937. 


Sullivan,  John  L.,  Jr.,  PR78938. 
Sultany,  Dennis  J.,  FR78939. 
Summers,  William  H.,  FR33068. 
Sutherland,  Jeffrey  V.,  PR79070. 
Swaney,  Robert  W.,  FR79800. 
Sweeney,  John  J.,  Jr.,  PR78940. 
Sweetay,  William  P.,  FR78941. 
Swenson,  John  A.,  PR78390. 
Sykora.  Charles  J.,  FR31991. 
Sylvester,  Delano  J.,  FR80920. 
Taormlna,  Vincent,  FR79564. 
Taylor,  Anthony  H.,  FR78942. 
Taylor,  George  W.,  FR79801. 
Taylor,  Michael  A.,  FR80921. 
Taylor,  Thomas  E.,  FR79802. 
Tedesco,  Frederic  P.,  FR78943. 
Thies.  Mack,  FR78945. 
Thomas,  Arnold  R..  Jr.,  FR78946. 
Thomas,  Raymond  M.,  FR78947. 
Thompson,  Douglas  L.,  FR78948. 
Thompson,  Robert  A.,  FR80922. 
Tltenberg,  Thomas  H.,  PR78949. 
Till,  Thomas  A.,  FR78950. 
Tiplady,  Richard  J.,  FR79071. 
Tlsdale,  Thomas  B.,  Jr.,  PR80I20. 
Toffel,  Randall  K.,  FR78951. 
Tomasovlc,  Richard  P.,  PR79143. 
Tomlinson,  Kenneth  J..  FR80923. 
Topor,  Edward  S.,  FR79072. 
Tornow,  Robin  G.,  rR78952. 
Tourlno,  Ralph  G.,  FR80924. 
Tracy,  William  D.,  FR78953. 
Trbovich.  Daniel  E.,  FR79944. 
Trent,  Alan  R.,  FR78954. 
Trial,  Daniel  S.,  FR78955. 
Truax,  John  P.,  FR79574, 
Trujlllo,  Joe  E.,  PR78956. 
Tuck,  Alan  D.,  Jr.,  PR78957. 
Tucker,  George  L.,  FR80925. 
Tudor,  Ray  G.,  FR80926. 
Tuffey,  Patrick  J.,  FR78958. 
Turner,  Franklin  H.,  Jr.,  FR80123. 
Tyre,  William  W.,  Jr.,  FR19950. 
Underwood,  Maurice  E.,  Jr.,  FR78959. 
Vaeth,  Randall  W.,  FR78960. 
Valuska,  David  L.,  FR79576. 
Vanbennekum,  Jan  G.,  FR78961. 
Vanbusklrk,  William  C.  FR79073. 
Vanderbeke.  Donald  A.,  FR79949. 

Vandette,  Michael  A.,  Jr.,  FR78962. 

Vandomelen,  John  P.,  FR78251. 
Vanslckle,  Paul  S.,  FR78963. 

Vargas,  Douglas  J..  FR79578. 

Vargas,  Santiago,  Jr.,  FR80927. 

Vergho,  Gary  L.,  FR80928. 

Verkest,  William  A.,  FR38924. 

Verstreate,  James  P.,  FR78964. 

Vickerman,  Bruce  E.,  FR80929. 

Vycltal,  Mark  A.,  FR76156. 

Wadsley,  Victor  J.,  FR19738. 

Wagner,  Frederick  H.,  IV.  FR78965. 

Walker,  Fred  W.,  FR78966. 

Wall,  Stephen  H.,  FR80930. 

Wallace,  Arthur  M.,  FR80931. 

Wallace,  David  M.,  FR79585. 

Wallace,  Gary  H.,  FR80932. 

Wallace,  James  R.,  PR78967. 

Wallace,  Thomas  G.,  FR76626. 

Walsh,  Richard  C,  FR78968. 

Walsh,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  FR78969. 

Walter,  Richard  C.  PR80125. 

Walters,  Charles  M.,  FR80933. 

Wampler,  Howard  W.,  FR79815. 

Wankerl,  Max  W.,  FR80934. 

Ward,  Alan  A.,  FR80935. 

Ward,  Daniel  E.,  FR78970. 

Ware,  William  J.,  PR78971. 

Watson,  Frank  C,  FR79074. 

Watson,  Harold  E.,  FR78972. 

Watts,  James  G.,  FR39076. 

Watts.  Peter  M.,  FR37431. 

Weatherly,  Stephen  O.,  PR79587. 

Webster,  Thomas  L.,  FR78973. 

Wecker,  James  C,  FR80127. 

Welner,  Slgmund  T.,  FR79075. 

Wells,  Rodney  A..  FR78974. 

Wells,  Roger  G.,  FR37841. 

Welter,  Clarence  J.,  Jr.,  FR78975. 

Wenger.  John  C,  FR37438. 

Wentzel,  Kenneth  O.,  PR7897e. 

Werth,  Eldon  J.,  FR79819. 

West,  Wesley  L.,  FR38618. 


Westover,  Timothy  O.,  FR78977. 
Whatley,  Hugh  C,  FR78978. 
Wheeler,  James  P.,  FR78979. 
White,  Donald  P.,  Jr..  FR79964. 
Wmte,  Prank  R.,  FR80128. 
White,  James  B.,  FR78981. 
White,  Kenneth  N.,  FR80936. 
White,  Raymon  M.,  Jr.,  FR79597. 
White,  Robert  A.  M.,  FR76211. 
White,  William  C,  PR78982. 
Whitman,  Horace  T..  II,  FR78983. 
Whitney,  Donald  K.,  FR79955. 
Whitney,  Raymond  J.,  Jr.,  FR80938. 
Wicks,  Kenneth  P.,  FR78984. 
Widger,  James  L.,  FR78985. 
Widmayer,  Karl  C,  III,  FR78986. 
Wleck,  Gary  M.,  FR76564. 
Wledemeler,  Dennis  W.,  FR78987. 
Wlegard,  Don  W.,  FR76157. 
Wiener,  Dale  O.,  FR80939. 
Wilcox,  Joel  G.,  FR80940. 
Wiles,  John  A.,  FR78988. 
Williams,  CUfford  E.,  FR79076. 
WUliams,  Harris  E.,  FR79251, 
Williams,  James  L..  FR79083. 
Williams,  John  J.,  FR78990. 
Williams,  Jonathan  D.,  FR78191. 
Williamson,  Hugh  H..  HI.  FR78991. 
Willis,  Larry  A.,  FR78992. 
Wilson,  James  D.,  FR80195. 
Wilson,  John  P.,  FR78993. 
Wilson,  Karl  R.,  FR79078. 
Wilson,  Kelly  T.,  FR78994. 
Wilson,  Michael  S.,  FR79823. 
Wlnborn,  Edwin  G..  FR79079. 
Wlnegar.  Rodger  A.,  FR80942. 
Winters,  Henry,  Jr.,  FR37453. 
Wlshart,  Ronald  K.,  FR78995. 
WUwell,  Robert  A.,  FR78392. 
Wlthrow,  Robert  E.,  FR79604. 
Wlttress,  WUliam  M.,  Jr.,  FR78996. 
Wojnaroskl,  John  W.,  FR78997. 
Wold,  Hal  W.,  PR80943. 
Wolfe,  Thad  A.,  FR78998. 
Wollstadt,  David  C,  FR80944. 
Wolnlewicz,  Richard,  FR78999. 
Wood,  James  M.,  FR790O0. 
Woodrow,  Robert  A.,  FR80129. 

Woods,  Robert  V.,  FR79001. 

Woody,  James  P.,  FR30004. 

Workman,  AUen  L.,  FR79002. 

Worley,  Gary  G.,  FR80945. 

Woznlak,  Frederick  J.,  PR76168. 

Wray,  John  C,  II,  FR30536. 

Wright,  Dwaln  C,  FR79609. 

Wright,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  FR79003. 

Wrlgley,  Miles  N.,  FR80130. 

Wyatt,  James  A.,  FR80131. 

Tax,  Thomas  J.,  FR79610. 

York,  Ernest  D.,  FR80946. 

Young,  James  R.,  n,  FR79005. 

Yoxmg,  Truman  R.,  Jr.,  FR79006. 

Young,  WllUe  P.,  FR79826. 

Zaiser.  Alan  R.,  PR79007. 

Zalar.  Joseph  H.,  FR79956. 

Zanibonl,  Robert  J.,  FR79827. 

Zeigler,  Gary  S.,  PR80947. 

Zella,  Kenneth  B.,  FR79009. 

Zimer,  Milan,  FR78192. 

Zlmmer,  Albert  L.,  PR79612. 

Zimmerman,  Richard  L.,  FR31369. 

Zlmmermann,  Frank  S.,  FR38965. 

Zlmmermann,  Hanspeter,  FR79828. 

Zlonlc,  Gerald  A.,  FR79010. 

Zurbay,  Dennis  J..  FR76352. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Second  lieutenant  to  first  lieutenant 

Clist,  Todd,  FR77299. 
Gates,  George  P.,  HI,  FR78658. 
Hauth,  John  C.  FR78692. 
Hromyak,  George  P.,  Jr.,  PR79034. 
Ingram.  James  C,  Jr.,  FR78727. 
O'Connell,  Leo  P.,  PR79051. 
Rlsch,  Edward  D.,  FR78874. 
Rogers,  Woods  W.,  m,  FR79062. 
Satterfleld,  Glenn  T.,  FR76415. 
Smith,  Hugh  N.,  FR78921. 

BIOMEDICAL    SCONCES    CORPS 

Second  lieutenant  to  ftrat  lieutenant 
Zabezensky,  M.,  FR80948. 
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InthkArkt 


Hie  following-named  offloera  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regiilar   Army   of  tbe  United 
States,   under   tbe   proTlalona   of   title    10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3306. 
To  be  ooUmeU 

Abrlno,  Francis  E.,  079721. 
Adair,  George  W.,  070722. 
Adle.  John  R.,  047634. 
Agee,  Henry  T.,  045700. 
Agnew,  John  P.,  053086.  ' 
Ahem,  wmiam  F.,  036187. 
AUeo.  Edward  J..  025000. 
Albright,  Charles  R..  036503. 
Albright,  Jack  A.,  040870. 
Allen,  Richard  J.,  046952. 
Allln,  Qecrge  R.,  Jr.,  024760. 
Anders,  Charles  T.,  036679. 
Anders,  James  D.,  033475. 
Anderson,  Andrew  C,  036146. 
Anderson,  Charles  J.,  025376. 
Anderson,  Charles  L.,  035797. 
Anderson,  Edward  O.,  036391. 
Anderson,  John  V.,  036984. 
Andrews,  John  T.,  Jr.,  033908. 
Antonelll,  Theodore,  046189. 
AqulUna,  Raymond  F.,  036782. 
Armstrong,  Dewltt  C,  025441. 
Arnold,  Walter  F..  046714. 
Arnold.  William  E.,  036388. 
Aronson,  Richard  W.,  039073. 
Askey,  Robert  F.,  047707. 
Atkins,  Robert  M.,  052916. 
Austin,  Benton  M.,  035161. 
Austin,  George  A.,  Jr.,  025420. 
Austin,  John  D.,  046516. 
Autrey,  Pa\il,  046504. 
Bachtel,  Charles  L.,  079729. 
Baden,  Clyde  H.,  Jr.,  036333. 
Bagg,  James  C,  024132. 
Bailey,  Jack  L..  035652. 
Balrd,  Cud  T.,  m,  046804. 
Baldwin,  James  L.,  036864. 
Baltes,  Paul  A.,  03928S. 
Bammer,  Wyndham  H.,  036903. 
Bane,  Frank  P.,  036121. 
Bankson.  Rodger  R.,  079731. 
Bart>er,  Robert  K.,  036728. 
Barclay,  John  R.,  046727. 
Barlow,  Lester  E.,  035544. 
Bamer,  John  H.,  036700. 
Barnes,  John  W.,  024663. 
Barnes,  Roger  A.,  024694. 
Bamhart,  Frank  H.,  036516. 
Barrow,  Thomas  A.,  035686. 
Bartbolomees,  James,  024839. 
Baslle,  Daniel,  040900. 
Bass,  Glenn  L.,  040818. 
Bates,  Frank  A.  Jr.,  053290. 
Bates,  James  M.,  03666S. 
Beachler.  WUUam  C.  036099. 
Beard,  William  D.,  047010. 
Beauchamp,  Robert  J.,  044907. 
Beaiunont,  Harry  C,  035059. 
Beebe,  John  E.,  Jr.,  079736. 
Bell,  Theodore  S.,  036122. 
Bennett,  Robert  J.,  046832. 
Bennett,  Warren  K.,  03S691. 
Benton,  D.  L.,  Jr.,  O3S022. 
Berglund,  Arnold  A.,  035599. 
Beyer,  Donald  A..  040751. 
Bleber,  Russell  S.,  035424. 
Blgart,  Robert  J.,  035831. 
Blggio,  Charles  P.,  036821. 
BUllngsley,  Max  E.,  044631. 
Blschoff,  Lawrence.  025671. 
BlBset.  David  A.,  Jr.,  047274. 
Black,  Don  W.,  036126. 
Blackwell,  John  L.,  036378. 
Blakely,  Larry  A.,  036426. 
Blossom,  Charles  C,  045451. 
Blue,  Douglas  K.,  025458. 
Blum,  Charles  K.,  086898. 
Boardman,  Dumas  H.,  O3406S. 
Bogen,  Paul  L.,  079747. 
Boles.  Fletcher  W..  046986. 
Bolton.  Donnelly  P.,  024982. 
BonasBO.  BuaseU  P..  024714. 
Bond.  WlUlam  R..  036618. 
Bonlfas,  Arsene  P.,  046437. 
Boeton,  Joffre  H.,  036687. 


Boudman.  Arthur  B.,  0^9761. 
Bowden,  Henry  C,  Jr.,  047636. 
Bowen,  James  D.,  046688. 
Bowen,  Ralph  H.,  0250^. 
Boyd,  Hugh  K..  Jr..  036658. 
Brabeon,  Klmberly,  035465. 
Bradshaw,  John  F.,  044846. 
Braxton,  Joseph  C,  038703. 
Bremkamp,  Louis  E.,  079756. 
Brlngham,  Robert  M..  024925. 
Brown,  Jack  M.,  039120. 
Brown.  Thomas  W.,  028769. 
Brownfield,  Lee  B..  036135. 
Browning,  Earl  S.,  Jr.,  035536. 
Bruce,  Edward  C,  025404. 
Bryant,  Robert  E.,  054484. 
Bryson,  Ernest  D.,  047t€l. 
Buchanan,  Stephen  C,  039182. 
Buck,  Charles  A.,  034641. 
Buehler,  Vernon  M.,  093373. 
Buelow,  Wcaiace  R.,  036319. 
Buford,  Lanier  D.,  039046. 
Bull,  Richard  T.,  053984. 
Burdlck,  James  R.,  036760. 
Burgher,  Frank  E.,  036180. 
Biu'ke,  William  A.,  046648. 
Burkhart,  James  R.,  025018. 
Burt,  WlUiam  A.,  O36940. 
Burton,  Jonathan  R.,  036198. 
Burton,  Lewis  R.,  034567. 
Butler,  James  W.,  0541E7. 
Byrne,  Robert  O.,  036864. 
Bzdek,  Beverly  M.,  039S69. 
Cage,  Lee  E.,  024909. 
Oalder,  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  034671. 
Calvert,  George  M.,  O36061. 
Cameron,  Ernest  V.,  040876. 
Camm,  Frank  A.,  025448. 
Camp,  Marlln  W..  0359G9. 
Campbell,  Gay,  035586. 
Campbell,  James  E.,  047367. 
CampbeU,  William  A..  O25400. 
Capshaw,  Benjamin  D.,  036345. 
Carleton,  Linwood  A.,  036260. 
Carpenter,  Irvln  F.,  038112. 
Caruthers,  Lawrence,  024896. 
Casart.  William  M.,  036848. 
Case,  ScoU  M.,  023121. 
Cavanaugh,  Stephen,  036485. 
Cavender,  James  W.,  046443. 
Cawthra,  James  H.,  036981. 
Cerar,  Paxil  R.,  024674. 
Chambers,  John  S.,  Jr.,  0263S7. 
Chance,  Francis  A.,  036784. 
Chapln,  Richard  H.,  047651. 
Chapman,  James  R.,  OI0711. 
Charbonneau,  Cecil,  OS4817. 
Chase,  James  E.,  04764(2. 
Chavls,  Thomas  N.,  03(193. 
Chesebro,  John  S.,  047284. 
Chester,  Michael  C,  088247. 
Chrysler,  Edward  J.,  OI3809. 
Clraldo,  Robert  I.,  036117. 
Clagett,  Robert  H.,  O24803. 
Clark,  Robert  E.,  023911. 
Clay,  Frank  B..  024937. 
Clay,  WUUam  L.,  O23069. 
Clinton.  Roy  J.,  023774. 
Coffey,  Charles  F.,  044(98. 
Coker,  Sears  Y.,  023697. 
Coleman,  William  S.,  035710. 
Coley,  Fred  A.,  040851. 
CoUaday,  Edgar  B.,  024968. 
Connolly,  Donald  H.,  024783. 
Connolly,  George  I.,  086666. 
Conover,  Charles  M.,  (333685. 
Conover,  Thomas  M.,  O33029. 
Conrad,  Eugene  B..  034204. 
Cook,  Charles  W.,  035737. 
Cooper,  George  T.,  039B83. 
Cooperhouse,  Jacob,  0(24840. 
Corley.  WlUlam  E.,  024746. 
Comutt,  Howard  L.,  045992. 
Corrado,  Vincent  L.,  064417. 
Coulter,  John  A.,  033541. 
Cowan,  Bryan,  040860. 
Cowles,  Donald  H.,  03I73S. 
Coz,  Junior  N.,  046561. 
Cox.  WUliam  H.,  033781. 
Coyne,  John  C,  046506. 
Cranston,  Robert,  088034. 


Cravens,  Gerald  M.,  035188. 
Crawford,  Kenneth  C,  036784. 
CrtSfion,  Robert  C.  036520. 
Crlttenberger,  WUlls  D.,  Jr.,  024883. 
Crosson.  William  H..  024880. 
Crouch,  Horace  J.,  Jr.,  046131. 
Crowley,  John  D.,  025016. 
Curran,  Charles  E.,  036163. 
Curtis,  Claire  S.,  033394. 
Curtis,  Elbert  R.,  036547. 
Daems,  Ijeonard  R.,  Jr.,  047270. 
DaUey,  Howard  M.,  034702. 
Dakin,  HoUls,  040780. 
Daley,  Edward  J.,  036418. 
Daly,  WUUam  J..  025061. 
Daniel,  BmUe  W.,  Jr.,  034871. 
Darnell,  Richard  J.,  024169. 
Datnoff,  Arthur  R.,  035053. 
Datres,  Eugene  B.,  035166. 
Davenport,  Clarence,  025656. 
Davis,  Ernest  H.,  034740. 
Davis,  John  F.,  Jr.,  024948. 
Davis,  Paul  W.,  036375. 
DavtBon,  Frederic  E.,  046682. 
DeMund,  Robert  J.,  080271. 
Deadwyler,  WUUam,  036298. 
Deane,  John  R.,  Jr.,  024835. 
Deason.  Robert  H.,  035323. 
Delaney,  Donald  J.,  034852. 
DeUlnger,  WlUlam,  063658. 
Denllnger,  Martin  L.,  033519. 
Dennison,  Richard  F.,  034040. 
Des  Jarlals,  Robert,  047377. 
Dey,  Edward  H.,  087730. 
DlUard,  John  A.  B.,  053930. 
Divers,  Walter  A.,  024945. 
Dooley,  Richard  L.,  024456. 
Dorn,  WUliam  C,  036316. 
Dornacker,  Charles,  036370. 
Doupe,  Robert  L.,  035562. 
Dreise,  Edward,  035589. 
Ducey,  Donald  L.,  035811. 
Dudley,  Eldridge  C,  054260. 
Duffy,  David  A.,  034662. 
Duke,  Robert  C,  036697. 
Duke,  Russell  A.,  040873. 
Dimcan,  Herbert  L.,  039230. 
Dunlap,  Robert  E.,  040862. 
Duren,  Elton  W.,  035087. 
Duty,  Clifton  O.,  035981. 
Eastlake,  Donald  E.,  034879. 
Eckert,  George  L.,  024976. 
Edmunds,  James  M.,  035174. 
Eggleton,  Richard  E.,  052844. 
Eichnor,  John  T.,  063927. 
EUls,  Clarence  H.,  034762. 
Ellis,  Vincent  H.,  053814. 
EUison,  Charles  J.,  040840. 
Emery,  John  C,  023153. 
Erlckson,  James  L.,  033597. 
Ervln,  John  W.,  039216. 
Evans,  Frank  J.,  053630. 
Evans-Smith,  WUUam,  063988. 
Falls,  Bruce  T.,  047145. 
Fansler,  Reginald  K.,  040608. 
Farley,  Jack  H.,  053889. 
Farrington,  Edmond,  024698. 
Fazio,  Vincent  F.,  046947. 
Fellows,  John  L.,  Jr.,  079810. 
Felter,  Joseph  H.,  053216. 
Fenlli,  Vasco  J.,  025579. 
Fergusson,  Charles,  024709. 
Perrell,  Robert  M.,  053808. 
Flckessen,  Jack  W.,  035973. 
Flnneran,  Thomas  C,  036643. 
Fish,  Rue  D.,  Jr.,  046559. 
Flanagan,  Edward  M.,  026710. 
Flanders,  Walter  C,  081897. 
Florcruz,  Pedro  R.,  047122. 
Ford,  John  H.,  Jr.,  033411. 
Foster,  Randolph  V.,  046728. 
Foster,  Virgil  P.,  Jr.,  036239. 
Foulk,  John  D.,  035629. 
Fox,  ClUton  C,  047142. 
Fox,  Ogden  R.,  047943. 
Frassrand,  John  M.,  040621 , 
Fritz,  Robert  W.,  024744. 
Froeschle,  Helmuth,  035070. 
Pulbruge,  Charles  R.,  034190. 
Pulmer,  John  M.,  047846. 
Fulton.  WUUam  B..  02638S. 
FuBon,  Jack  C,  036184. 
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Gage,  Nathaniel  A.,  047166. 
Garth,  MarsbaU  B.,  036367. 
Gates,  Mahlon  E..  024685. 
Gaustad,  John  M.,  039164. 
Gay,  John  F.,  040804. 
Oeery,  Billy  B.,  034877. 
Gelger,  Roy  S.,  Jr.,  024846. 
Oeist,  RusseU  C,  Jr.,  046586. 
Gelling,  Loiils,  036353. 
Gettlngs,  James  J.,  046600. 
Oibney,  Raymond  F.,  036068. 
Gilbert,  Stanley  K.,  047926. 
QUI,  William  E.,  079824. 
Oilman,  James  W.,  026394. 
Oleason,  Frank  A.,  Jr.,  035882. 
Godding,  George  A..  040790. 
GoS,  Kenneth  J.,  079828. 
Goldblum,  Klrby  D.,  079830. 
GoUaday,  WiUiam  C,  040897. 
Goodman,  Glenn  W.,  054171. 
Ooodsell,  Vincent  P..  033483. 
Goodwin,  Frederick,  034335. 
Goodwin,  James  W.,  Jr.,  053694. 
Gordon,  Herschell  G.,  046942. 
Grant,  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  025384. 
Gray,  Thomas  E.,  047851. 
Green,  George  E.,  040983. 
Greenberg,  Norman  D.,  025696. 
OreenUef ,  Dale  R.,  036476. 
Grissom,  Thomas  C,  046263. 
Grones,  Dow  S.,  047225. 
Orunzweig.  Nicholas,  047845. 
Oude,  Joseph  L.,  036138. 
Guenthner,  Robert  A.,  047146. 
Gueymard,  Joffre  L.,  046963. 
Guidera,  Thomas  F.,  047165. 
Dunn,  James  W.,  040896. 
Guntharp,  Walter  A.,  036178. 
Oussie.  Michael,  035697. 
Gust,  Daniel  G.,  036330. 
Guthrie,  John  R..  036240. 
Hakala,  Wendell  E.,  053672. 
Haley,  Joseph  K.,  Jr.,  079836. 
Haley,  Norman  R.,  036911. 
EaU,  Chester  A.,  Jr.,  048018. 
HaU,  Frederick  W.,  047574. 
Hamel,  George  F.,  046167. 
Hamerly,  Leon  J.,  024665. 
Hamilton,  Robert  K.,  045425. 
Hamilton,  WUliam  M.,  053618. 
Hampton,  Rex  H.,  047211. 
Hamfen,  Thomas  J.,  040926. 
Hanklns,  Grat  B.,  035257. 
Hanson,  Mark  K.,  079844. 
Hard,  WllUam  H.,  036120. 
Hardin,  Fariss,  035600. 

Harding.  WiUiam  B.,  053968. 

Harper,  Earl  L.,  035272. 

Harris,  WiUiam  J..  047106. 

Harvey,  Ben,  Jr.,  040688. 

Hastie,  WUliam  L.,  054089. 

Hatch,  Robert  P.,  054234. 

Hawthorne,  Frank,  054194. 

Hays,  Claude  A.,  047134. 

Hays,  Samuel  H.,  024797. 

Healy,  Prank  C,  024412. 

Healy,  Richard  D.,  036033. 

Heard,  John  W.,  0249S3. 

Helmer,  Gerard,  033907. 

Hemingway,  Jack  W.,  035864. 

Henderson,  David  S.,  025412. 

Hendren.  Ed  V.,  Jr.,  046682. 

Henne,  Charles  A.,  046253. 

Henshaw,  Philip  B.,  034866. 

Herrod,  Ralph,  079634. 

Hertzog,  Jack  M.,  040856. 

Hickman,  Don  R.,  035996. 

Hickok,  James  N.,  036096. 

Hicks,  Raymond  L.,  052536. 

Hlett,  Joseph  C,  034667. 

Biggins,  Hugh  R.,  036183. 

Higglns,  James  L.,  036306. 

HUl,  Charles  R.,  024940. 

HUl,  James  H.,  Jr.,  039191. 

HlUman,  Robert  G..  026477. 

HUton,  Corson  L.,  Jr.,  024438. 

Hlnton,  Reginald  J.,  079863. 

Hobrecht.  Alfred  P.,  034968. 

Hodges,  John,  034353. 

Hodgson,  John  A.,  083584. 

Hogrefe,  Walter  W.,  026&18. 

Holland,  Earl  H.,  087796. 
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HolUs,  Harris  W.,  053724. 
HoUis,  Jesse  B.,  Jr.,  025661. 
Hollsteln,  Jean  W.,  035559. 
Holman,  Jefferson  T.,  036987. 
Holmes,  Eugene  J.,  033317. 
Holt,  Harvey  S.,  Jr.,  079859. 
Homann,  Gerald  W.,  025382. 
Honea,  John  C,  Jr.,  036176. 
Hoplin,  Herman  P.,  036976. 
Horn,  Robert  L..  Jr.,  053717. 
Home,  Richard  C,  040863. 
Horton,  Paul  N.,  036254. 
Hottenrotb,  James  H.,  024645. 
Howell,  Dewitt  C,  045937. 
Hoye,  John  H.,  046570. 
Hudak,  Edward  M.,  047803. 
Huggins,  Lloyd  G.,  036139. 
Hughes,  John  P.  M.,  047232. 
Hunnlcutt,  John  O.,  030380. 
Hunter,  Albert  E.,  024898. 
Hurst,  Hudson  B.,  053242. 
Hyde,  John  F.,  036905. 
Irby.  Pierce  B.,  Jr.,  034282. 
Ivey,  Robert  H.,  024849. 
Jackson,  Burwell  B.,  034840. 
Jackson,  Fred  O.,  047577. 
Jackson,  Harry  R.,  053997. 
Jackson,  Joseph  J.,  039265. 
Jackson,  Kenneth  E.,  036349. 
James,  Joyce  B.,  053547. 
Jennings,  John  W.,  Jr.,  024522. 
Johnson,  Chtirles  C,  034950. 
Johnson,  Gerald,  Jr.,  O2503S. 
Johnson,  Glen  R.,  087803. 
Johnson,  James  M.,  054002. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  L.,  036285. 
Johnson,  Vern  E.,  044059. 
Johnston,  William  F.,  035987. 
Johnston,  WUUam  R.,  047363. 
Jones,  Albert  W.,  033488. 
Jones.  Kenneth  M.,  040829. 
Jones,  Raymond  G.,  024576. 
Jones,  Ulysses  G.,  Jr.,  024882. 
Jones,  Wyly  K.,  046743. 
Josephson,  Stanton,  024745. 
Joyner,  Archie  B.,  Jr.,  064001. 

Kane.  Robert  W.,  033492. 
Kasler,  Charles  L.,  034599. 

Kasserman,  Harold  W.,  048070. 

Kates,  Robert  C,  024787. 

Kauffman,  Eldeen  H.,  039267. 

Kaufman,  William  P.,  081907. 
Kean,  Marshall  P.,  Jr.,  040927. 

Keating,  WiUiam  J.,  036503. 

Keene,  Leonard  L.,  036529. 

Keiser,  Carl  P..  Jr.,  036066. 

Keltt,  Thomas  W..  OP104464. 

KeUeher,  James  E.,  025611. 

KeUy,  FrancU  J.,  037505. 

Kelly,  Randall,  047876. 

Kendrick,  Robert  C,  046545. 

Kennedy,  Gary  A.,  Jr.,  040779. 

Kennedy,  Clarence  N.,  053230. 

Kennedy,  Harold  R.,  046534. 

Kennedy,  Richard  J.,  080935. 

Kennedy,  William  D.,  035444. 

Kennon,  WiUiam  U.,  079876. 

Kldd,  William  T.,  048216. 

King,  Ernest  S.,  035147. 

Kinkead,  WUliam  W.,  040838. 

Klnnes,  Ralph,  036800. 

Kitchens,  Edward  B.,  040791. 

Kleysteuber,  William,  053062. 

Kline,  Earl  G.,  046466. 

Klingenhagen.  John,  039223. 

Knowlton,  WUUam  A.,  025436. 

Kogstad,  Arthur  W.,  036176. 

Koisch,  Francis  P.,  024669. 

Kolb,  James  T.,  047708. 

Kolesar,  Armand  M.,  036783. 

Koeter,  Samuel  W.,  024873. 

Kraft,  WUliam  R.,  Jr.,  024728. 

Kranc,  Robert  T.,  036667. 

Kressln,  Harold  R.,  045387. 

Krueger,  PhUlp  G.,  024677. 

Kniger,  Carl  W.,  035845. 

Kudrna,  James  F.,  081900. 

Kubn,  George  W.  S.,  Jr.,  044883. 

lAlrd,  Paul  O..  046698. 

Lanen,  William  J.,  036007. 

Langston,  Joe  V.,  024182. 

Latbrop,  Alba  B.,  036482. 


Lau,  Ernest  V..  079886. 
Lee,  Richard  M.,  035561. 
Leech,  Uoyd  L.,  Jr.,  026386. 
Leepw,  Michael  E.,  046552. 
Ijekson,  John  S.,  035837. 
Leonard,  Richard  M.,  053967. 
I/evln,  WUliam  B.,  053865. 
Levy,  GUbert  P.,  079892. 
Lewis,  Charles  A.,  063421. 
lewis,  Keith  L.,  079893. 
Lewis,  WUliam  D.,  079B94. 
LUly,  Grady  P.,  036990. 
Llsk,  Percy  P.,  Jr.,  053540. 
Lochrle,  Wllmer  B.,  036036. 
Loesing,  Vernon  T.,  036090. 
IjOgan,  Eklward  O.,  036610. 
Ix>rd,  Nicholas  A.,  046045. 
Lovelace,  Richard  M.,  O3907S. 
Lowe,  Henry  A.,  034748. 
Lowe,  Herbert  S.,  035561. 
Lukens,  Howard  I.,  053019. 
Lynch,  WUliam  J.,  053176. 
Lyon,  David  R.,  053594. 
Lyons,  Thomas  L.,  036997. 
Mabry.  Ned  B.,  053148. 
MacDonald.  Robert,  039172. 
Maclndoe,  John  W.,  025407. 
MacQueen,  Lawrence,  035614. 
Macek,  Kenneth  T.,  046866. 
Madsen,  Archie  T.,  045806. 
Maertens,  George  K.,  025608. 
Magruder,  Samuel  B.,  02S874. 
MagvUre,  Robert  F.,  037528. 
Mahone,  Thomas  B.,  Jr.,  046521. 
Male,  CUnton  E.,  024078. 
Marks,  Edwin  H.,  Jr.,  024936. 
Marks,  Sidney  M.,  036077. 
Marks,  WUliam  G.,  Jr.,  04S395. 
Marr,  John  W.,  036567. 
Marshall,  Robert  C,  025467. 
Martin,  Harold  V.,  079637. 
Martin,  Lawrence  E.,  047622. 

Matheson,  Salve  H.,  036253. 
Mathews.  William  R.,  047934. 

Matthews,  Milton  A.,  056906. 

Matthews,  Robert  A.,  046600. 

Mattice,  Edson  R.,  079911. 

Mattlna,  John  C,  024683. 

Maynard,  John  B.,  Jr.,  079916. 

Mazzucchi,  Reno  A.,  036208. 

McAdams,  Samuel  C,  039177. 

McBrlde,  George  H.,  047172. 

McCabe,  WUliam  J.,  039167. 

McCain,  Paul  B.,  048072. 

McCarthy,  Max  R.,  036249. 

McCaughey,  Mack  J.,  036196. 

McClure,  Paul  J.,  Jr.,  O3S640. 

McCoy,  Richard  L.,  036950. 

Mciaree,  Hall  B.,  036252. 

McElwee.  Frank  D..  025409. 

McEvoy,  Robert  W.,  035570. 

McFadden,  David  B.,  064083. 

McFalls,  CarroU,  047800. 

McGovern,  Donald  H.,  036861. 

McGulgan,  WUUam,  036993. 

McKay,  Robert  J.,  079923. 

McKean,  WUUam  A.,  035968. 

McKemle,  Edward  B.,  046573. 

McKenna,  John  J.,  033704. 

McLaughlin,  John  D.,  046520. 

McLeod,  WUUam  E.,  036374. 

McMulUn,  WUUam,  079926. 

McNamara,  Harry,  Jr..  035795. 

Meads,  John  A.,  Jr.,  036108. 

Meara,  WUliam  D.,  035823. 

Meggs,  Ernest  L.,  035474. 

Mebllnger,  Walter  E.,  036149. 

Meier,  Arthur  C,  035560. 

Mels,  BmU  F..  Jr..  O80454. 

Merrltt.  Bruce,  046220. 

Mewshaw,  Charles  T.,  040883. 

Meyer,  Stewart  C,  025660. 

miberg,  Arthur  W.,  035842. 

MUler.  Harold  R..  053967. 

Mllllgan.  Jack  A..  054686. 

MUloy.  Albert  E.,  035289. 

MUla,  Eric  B.,  Jr.,  047372. 

MUotta,  David  E.,  035980. 

Mltcham,  Gene  U,  033622. 

Mltcbell,  Arthur  F.,  036489. 

MltcheU,  George  R.,  O70932. 

MlaeU,  Cbarlee  M.,  024728. 
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Molesky.  Walter  F.,  023857. 
MoUen,  Irving  R.,  079933. 
Monsarrat,  George  F.,  036698. 
Moon,  Gordon  A.,  II.  026214. 
Moore,  James  D.,  025760. 
Moore,  Joseph  W.,  053733. 
Moore.  Philip  J.,  HI.  023135. 
Moran,  John,  053964. 
Morgan.  Bernie  F..  044899. 
Morgan.  Reuben  T.,  036164. 
Morrell.  John  R.,  079938. 
Morrison,  Allen  L..  032837. 
Morrow,  Jesse  L.,  Jr.,  036564. 
Moeeley,  Woodford  T..  0368SS. 
Mueller.  George  H..  023196. 
Mulheron,  William,  047283. 
Murphy,  Raymond  P.,  024729. 
Miirray,  Paul.  Jr.,  036982. 
Myers,  Woodrow  H..  053888. 
Neff.  R.  Wilson,  053439. 
Nelson,  Alex  N.,  033628. 
Nemethy,  Frank  J.,  036332. 
Neubauer,  WUUam  C,  035572. 
Neumann,  James  D.,  035956. 
Neve,  Jack  C,  040893. 
Newby,  Gilbert  U.,  040858. 
Newman,  James  B.,  HI,  024664. 
Nielsen,  Edward  L.,  040868. 
Niland,  William  H.,  045456. 
Nlspel.  Richard  L.,  053810. 
Nobles,  Lloyd  E.,  036865. 
Nolan,  Martin  E.,  053275. 
Nottingham,  Allen  H.,  036167. 
Nungesser,  William,  053160. 
Obenchaln,  Irving  R.,  024658. 
O'Connell,  William  H.,  036575. 
O'Connor,  Joseph  P.,  040648. 
O'Connor,  Joseph  F.,  036411. 
O'Connor,  William  S..  054316. 
OlJonnell,  James  J.,  047982. 
OlJonovan,  William  E.,  079639. 
Offley,  Robert  H..  Jr..  024871. 
OliCary,  Joseph  E.,  037002. 
OliCary,  Robert  J.,  036344. 
Olsen,  Charles  I.,  047S41. 
Olson.  Arthur  A.,  036174. 
Olson,  Gust  E.,  046079. 
O'Neal,  Beverly  F..  Jr.,  046929. 
O'Neal,  George  R.,  024772. 
Orme,  Eric  C.  024673. 
Owen,  Edwin  B.,  047079. 
Owens.  Elmer  G.,  039181. 
Panell,  Marlon  R.,  080471. 
Pardue.  Wallace  D.,  036413. 
Parr,  Stanley  F.,  03SS24. 
Parson,  MerUn  H.,  036084. 
Pashley,  Walter  A.,  040942. 
Pasta,  Melvln  J.,  036713. 
Patten,  Clarence  W.,  036869. 
Patterson,  James  A.,  036549. 
Pearsall,  Raymond  D.,  033648. 
Peeples,  Russell  C,  036568. 
Penuel,  Victor  B.,  Jr.,  048015. 
Perley.  Robert  L..  046464. 
Peters,  Gus  S.,  079949. 
Peters,  Ralph  D.,  046228. 
Peterson,  Eugene  I.,  036086. 
Peterson,  Paul  L.,  036496. 
Peterson,  Theodore,  047644. 
Petkofr,  Leonard,  057580. 
Petrle,  Glen  E.,  036827. 
Petnizel,  Frank.  036364. 
Pettit,  Morris  W.,  034100. 
Pezdlrtz,  Joseph  W.,  036779. 
Pfeffer,  Joseph  M.,  034836. 
Phillips,  Steve  F.,  036624. 
Phillips.  William  J.,  046987. 
Pleklik,  Joseph  E.,  036942. 
Pletsch.  William  H.,  025773. 
Pike.  Edwin  G..  040720. 
Pllllod,  DaUas  A.,  036257. 
Plnson.  WilUam  C,  036408. 
Plster,  Carl  E.,  053390. 
Poole,  Edgar  R.,  035969. 
Pope,  Cornell,  079955. 
Potts,  William  E.,  054461. 
Prather,  Herb  D.,  036268. 
Prescott,  Dana  S.,  079959. 
Pnigh,  George  S.,  Jr.,  054092. 
Ptak.  Lloyd  J.,  025216. 
Puetz,  William  M.,  034654. 
Putman,  George  W.,  Jr.,  039206. 
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Ralchlen,  Richard  A.,  054419. 
Ramberg,  Vernon  C.  O5S063. 
Ramsey,  James  D.,  036228. 
Rankin,  Walter  J.,  024456. 
Raudsteln,  Knut  H.,  053611. 
Raymond,  Daniel  A.,  024670. 
Rebh,  George  A.,  025444l 
Reed,  John  P.,  035839. 
Regner,  William  J.,  025395. 
Rehkopf .  George  D.,  O2S004. 
Restanl.  Raymond,  036S68. 
Rey,  John  F.,  047633. 
Reynolds,  Emmett  R.,  085489. 
Reynolds,  Harold  K..  039218. 
Rice,  Harold  W.,  024800. 
Richards,  Darrie  H..  025458. 
Richards,  Ralph  J  ,  037485. 
Richardson,  Hugh  F.,  036193. 
Rledel,  Philip  H.,  Jr.,  024756. 
Rienzl,  Thomas  M..  024715. 
Riley,  James  A.,  079968. 
Robens,  Robert  P.,  036665. 
Roberts,  Clifford  E.,  046969. 
Roberts,  Elvy  B.,  025781. 
Roberts,  Francis  J.,  O24820. 
Roecker,  Frederick,  024«81. 
Rogers,  William  T.,  081859. 
Romans,  Warren  L.,  039150. 
Roop,  William  B.,  054190. 
Roquemore,  Prank  U.,  086712. 
Ross,  James  T.,  Jr.,  036931. 
Rottstedt,  Vernon  R.,  083185. 
Rotz,  Carl  R.,  O46505. 
RounsavlUe,  Tom  J.,  036259. 
Rountree,  Council!,  O34050. 
Rowe,  Gerald  W.,  O35810. 
Royalty,  Lester  D.,  O360B1. 
Rudzlak,  Nicholas  D.,  047988. 
Ruhsam,  Harry  E.,  047185. 
Runte,  Walter  G.,  036535. 
Rush,  Donald  L.,  039076. 
Rush,  Roger  S..  047718. 
Russell,  Peter  T.,  024947. 
Ryder,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  024951. 
Saarl,  Albert  E.,  O25470. 
Sadler,  Robert  E.,  036522. 
Sammet,  George,  Jr.,  035624. 
Samusson,  Lewis  P.,  036147. 
Samz,  Robert  W.,  023750. 
Sanders,  Joe  M.,  079983, 
Sandlln,  William  B.,  036406. 
Sauter,  Louis  P.,  Jr.,  07*986. 
Savage,  David  B.,  046184. 
Sawyer,  George  P.,  025063. 
Schofleld,  Carl  H.,  O24505. 
Schofleld,  James  H.,  023754. 
Schrader,  Henry  C.  040820. 
Schudt,  Charles  W.,  053939. 
Schwalje,  John  M.,  O36430. 
Schweitzer,  Theodore  P.,  052875. 
Seab,  James  A.,  046598. 
Selgnlous,  George  M.,  047226. 
Seltzer,  Francis  A.,  046818. 
Semmens,  Clifton  P..  034857. 
Shanaban,  James  O..  OS6322. 
Sharp,  Hunter  L.,  036523. 
Sharp,  Paul  E.,  O35046. 
Shaw,  Charles  R.,  047789. 
Shaw,  Clayton  A.,  0354S1. 
Shedd,  William  E..  024971. 
Sheldon,  George  C,  048236. 
Shiflet,  Kenneth  E.,  04t394. 
Shoemaker,  John  O.,  054351. 
Short,  Walter  D.,  02478P. 
Shoultz,  James  C,  Jr.,  046792. 
Sllvestrl,  Armand  J.,  079996. 
Simmons,  Wesley  J.,  035713. 
Simpson,  Leonard  D.,  046128. 
Slnglaub,  John  K.,  037*40. 
Sitterson,  John  D.,  024818. 
Small,  Eugene  J.,  O47190. 
Smith,  Anderson  Q.,  OM187. 
Smith,  Bowen  N.,  053533. 
Smith,  Bradford  L.,  O2S086. 
Smith,  Carroll  B.,  045178. 
Smith,  Edward  L.,  034'M6. 
Smith,  Norvln  E.,  Jr.,  034694. 
Smith,  WUllam  E.,  034359. 
Snow,  Jerrold  D.,  024611. 
Snyder,  Nell  N.,  Jr.,  034319. 
Sobke,  Llewellyn,  033539. 
Spears,  James  H.,  033815. 


Spears,  John  H.,  046027. 
Spilman,  Robert  B.,  024955. 
Stanley,  Leroy  S.,  036112. 
Stansberry,  Conrad,  085802. 
Starnes,  William  L.,  025475. 
Steiner,  Fred  G.,  035860. 
Stevens,  Donald  K.,  036118. 
Stevens,  Garth,  024735. 
Stevens,  George  R.,  039215. 
Stewart,  Claude  C,  047006. 
Stewart,  Claude  H.,  033441. 
Stewart,  Willard  C.  053438. 
Stoutner,  Everette,  036105. 
Strickland,  James  M.,  035184. 
Strnad,  Joseph  J.,  037497. 
Stroup,  Ray  B.,  034267. 
Styer,  George  D.,  036034. 
Sullivan,  Lloyd  S.,  053326. 
Sullivan,  Richard  C,  084808. 
Sutton,  Arthur  J.,  036816. 
Swalm,  Jack,  046685. 
Swears,  Clayton  C,  080011. 
Sweeney,  Arthur  H.,  040865. 
Tabb,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  024680. 
Taber,  Eugene  D.,  047959. 
Talbott,  William  J.,  025468. 
Tallon,  William  P.,  035965. 
Tarver,  Thomas  H.,  024851. 
Taylor,  Noble  E.,  040924. 
Terry,  Robert  D.,  024739. 
Therrell,  John  W.,  040899. 
Thomas,  Charles  B.,  025411. 
Thomas,  William  G.,  053386. 
Thompson,  Albert  N.,  024823. 
Thomson ,  Arlngton  C . ,  054322 . 
Tlllery,  George  G.,  039267. 
Tlmmons,  Max  E.,  053965. 
Timothy,  James  S.,  024992. 
Tlsdale,  Tyron  E.,  046953. 
Tooley,  Jack  W.,  046860. 
Townsend,  Lester  B.,  053798. 
Townshend,  Charles,  040833. 
Trigg,  Thomas  K.,  080019. 
Trlngall,  Joseph  A.,  039152. 

Troup,  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  033306. 

Trussell,  John  B.  B.,  039190. 

Tufts,  Harry  N.,  040679. 

Tufts,  Henry  H..  054270. 

Turrou,  Edward  A.,  048222. 

TJgalde,  Jesse  G.,  036354. 

Ulsaker,  Carl  C,  024815. 

Underwood,  Charles.  034337. 

Urquhart,  Edmond  R.,  040831. 

Urrutia,  Henry  W.,  024966. 

Van  Orne,  Ronald  W.,  040725. 

Varhol,  Michael  C,  080022. 

Vestal,  Elvln  V.,  040828. 

Vivian,  James  A.,  024751. 

Voegell,  Albert  H.,  056909. 

Vogel,  Lawrence  W.,  024661. 

Volk,  Karl  W.,  Jr.,  054596. 

Wachendorf,  Miles  L.,  024679. 

Waddell,  Edward  L.,  025371. 

Wagner,  Paul  R.,  053850. 

Wagstaff,  Jack  J.,  035585. 

Waldle,  James  R.,  036347. 

Walker,  Berrlsford,  036195. 

Walker,  Prank  E.,  Jr.,  034691. 

Walters,  John  W.  B.,  035840. 

Waple,  Louis  A.,  024584. 

Ward,  William  D.,  024208. 

Warner,  Edgar  B.,  Jr.,  053206. 

Waters,  Robert  L.,  034720. 

Watkln,  William  W.,  Jr.,  024664. 

Watkins,  George  W.,  034638. 

Watson,  Douglas  H..  045908. 

Watson,  John  R.,  024748. 

Watts,  James  H.,  036348. 

Wear,  James  H.,  047014. 

Webb,  Hugh  W.,  047228. 

Webber,  John  D.,  Jr.,  036393. 

Webster,  Raymond  S.,  036621. 

Wechsler,  Ben  L.,  054528. 

Weeks,  Eugene  L.,  024700. 

Weigley,  Alton  J.,  046241. 

Wells,  Forest  O.,  046515. 

Wells,  Sidney  L.,  036810. 

Westbrook,  Clyde  H.,  047007. 

Westmoreland,  Raymond  M.,  036607. 

Weston,  Henry  D.,  025186. 

WhaU,  Winston  G.,  034070. 

Wheeler,  Robert  P.,  040872. 
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Wheelock,  John  G.,  025572. 
White,  Hoyt  E.,  033889. 
Whitenton,  Robert  M.,  036114. 
Whitley,  Arthur  N.,  047359. 
Whltmlre,  Charles  G.,  025257. 
Wllbourn,  Donald  E.,  025606. 
Wilder,  Alvin  D.,  Jr.,  024676. 
Wllev,  James  A.,  047130. 
Wiley,  William  S.,  Jr.,  045927. 
Wllhm,  Jack  P.,  047170. 
Williams,  Albert  C,  033974. 
Williams,  Artha  D.,  040871. 
Williams,  Daniel  B.,  035669. 
Williams,  Louis  A.,  036161. 
Williamson,  Robert,  084560. 
WUloughby,  Glen,  086284. 
WUson,  Ernest  W.,  041141. 
WUson,  Victor  O.,  026387. 
Wing.  Albert  G.,  Jr.,  046100. 

Wlselogle,  Candler,  039271. 

Woeller,  Carlyle  P.,  025350. 

WofTord,  Ralph  W.,  079641. 

Woods,  James  R.,  035812. 

Woodworth,  George  B.,  035995. 

Wright,  Raymond  J..  036780. 

Wyman,  Philip  A.,  024854. 

Tantls,  Ray  J.,  047002. 

Young,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  047107, 

Young,  George  H.,  Jr.,  036242. 

Young,  Hugh  P.,  036327. 

Young,  Robert  P.,  024652. 

Young,  Willard,  036350. 

Younger,  Douglas  G.,  036945. 

Zelgler.  Robert  P.,  034726. 

Zlmmermann,  William,  053738. 

Zornig.  Karl  H.,  025089. 

To  be  colonel,  Chaplain 

Praln,  Joseph  E.  X.,  076787. 

Hunt,  Frederick  O.,  076792. 

Lam,  Alfred  P.,  076794. 

Luettgen,  Edward  M.,  031046. 

Bead,  Charles  E.,  083542. 

To  be  colonel,  Medical  Corps 
Bradley,  John  L.,  056869. 
Browning,  Louis  E.,  056875. 
Butz,  WilUam  C,  066852. 
Chapman.  Ralph  R.,  043217. 
Cox,  William  W.,  043178. 
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Martin,  George  W.,  043210. 
Schoepflln,  Adolphe,  043207. 

To  be  colonel,  Dental  Corps 

Anderson.  Ned  H..  031219. 
Blanchard,  George,  031269. 
Emory,  Louis,  031274. 
Jordan,  John  E.,  038859. 
Sondergaard,  Nils  E.,  052041. 

To  be  colonel,  Veterinary  Corps 
Bishop,  VlncU  C,  038870. 
GoiUd.  Clinton  L.,  040116. 
Rubin.  Harvey  L.,  052006. 

To  be  colonel.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Adams,  Edward  S.,  056230. 
Alexander,  Eugene  S.,  037488. 
Arnold,  Ralph  D.,  049947. 
Bates,  Elvis  E.,  037577. 
Breyfogle,  William,  037534. 
Brltt.  Arthur  E.,  037551. 
Brown,  Eugene  T.,  037398. 
Butler,  Jesse  N.,  026983. 
Caito,  Thomas  P.,  037478. 
Clegg.  William  J.,  Jr.,  037542. 
Coleman,  Tyler  S.,  084821. 
Collier,  George  T.,  030898. 
Conrad,  George  P.,  037473. 
Dempsey,  Richard  W.,  037529. 
Edwards,  Thomas  R.,  037499. 
Egense.  Stanley  W.,  037475. 
Evans,  Robert  D.,  037568. 
Ford,  Walter  E.,  037424. 
Punston,  Howard  J.,  041136. 
Gaines,  Sidney,  039344. 
Gans,  Harry  L.,  037536. 
Gelby,  Walter  H.,  037560. 
Hallahan,  John  M.,  037479. 
Hazelrlgs,  James  A.,  039345. 
Hooker,  Claude  L.,  037482. 
Hrdllcka,  Otto  G.,  037512. 
Keegan,  Hugh  L.,  049928. 
Klstler,  Grover  C,  049958. 
La  Manche,  Philip  L.,  037501. 
Larson,  Harold  P..  049936. 
Luehrs,  WilUam  C,  037521. 
Maher,  Dale  R..  037559. 
Mikuluk,  John  A.,  081867. 
Myers,  Paul  H.,  041133. 


Nashold,  Donald  K.,  037500. 
Peters,  George  M.,  037533. 
Plemmons.  Sam  A.,  037517. 
Reich,  Norman,  037516. 
Rlvenbark,  R.  V.,  049956. 
Sandman,  Otto  H.,  Jr.,  037476. 
Snelllng.  James  H.,  049927. 
Specht,  Murval  P.,  037558. 
Stacey,  Richard  M.,  041153. 
Thompson,  WlUard  E.,  037495. 
Van  Sickle,  Floyd  E.,  04114S. 
Wagnon,  Glen  B.,  056201. 
Wells,  Floyd  B.,  037575. 
Whltaker,  Harry  T.,  037539. 
Wlsser,  Nathan  R.,  037522. 

To  be  colonel.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Newell,  NeUy,  N88S. 

The  following-named  ofQcers  for  promo- 
tion  in   the  Regular   Army   of   the  United 
States,    under    the    provisions    of    title    10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 
To  be  major 
Anderson,  Norman  R.,  066657. 
Carter.  Robert  O.,  065794. 
Perry.  Richard  A.,  077153. 
Rush.  Robert  P.,  094497. 
Slocum,  Robert  D.,  088940. 

To  be  major.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Stephenson,  Elizabeth  J.,  N3266. 
To  be  captain 

McKee,  Elmo  J.,  089555. 
WoUard,  Clifford  L.,  OP101093. 


CONFIRMA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  oonflrmed  by 
the  Senate  February  1. 1967: 
U.S.  Ant  Force 

Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Nazzaro,  FR1241  (major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  assigned  to  positions  of  Importance  and 
responsiblUty  designated  by  the  President, 
in  the  grade  of  general,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  8066,  title  10,  of  the  United  States 
Code. 
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Address  by  Secretary  of  Agricalture 
Orville  L.  Freeman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF   KENTTTCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1. 1967 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

AODBESS  BY  SECRETABY  OF  AGBICtTLTITKE  ORVILLE 

L.   Freeman 

It's  been  nearly  two  years  since  I've  had 
the  pleasure  of  taking  part  in  your  Governor's 
Conference  on  Agriculture,  and  I  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  return  today  to  review 
with  you  what's  happened  since  .  .  .  and 
to  share  with  you  some  speculations  about 
the  future. 

Back  in  the  16th  century,  Michel  de 
Montaigne  wrote:  '"Tis  one  and  the  same 
Nature  that  rolls  on  her  course,  and  who- 
ever has  sufficiently  considered  the  present 
state  of  things  might  certainly  conclude  as 
to  both  the  future  and  the  past." 

If  we  heed  his  advice,  then  we  should 
properly  consider  the  present  before  we  make 
any  conclusions  about  the  future  or  the 
past.    I  intend  to  do  Just  that. 


Today's  agriculture  certainly  Is  not  what 
It  was  two  years  ago  And  Just  as  certainly 
tomorrow's  agriculture  will  not  be  what  it 
Is  today. 

Considering  the  "present  state  of  things, 
I  think  I  can  conclude  that  American  agri- 
cultiire  has  laid  some  important  foundations 
for  today  and  tomorrow  In  the  two  short 
years  since  I  visited  with  you  last. 

Here  in  Kentucky— as  a  result  of  Governor 
Breathitt's  creative,  hard  hitting  leadership, 
through  the  work  of  yotir  Commission  on 
Agriculture,  and,  I  would  hope,  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  USDA— you  are 
well  on  your  way  toward  the  billion  dollar 
farm  Income  goal  which  has  been  your 
State's  dream  for  many  years. 

The  last  time  I  met  with  you,  I  reported 
that  an  Increase  of  between  $300  and  $400 
million  would  bring  you  to  your  goal  .  .  . 
and  I  remember  describing  this  as  a  "big 
Jump"  indeed. 

Yet  already  today,  you're  within  a  hairs 
breadth  of  completing  that  Jump. 

Economists  are  now  estimating  that  Ken- 
tucky's gross  farm  income  may  reach  the 
$920  million  mark  for  1966,  or  8  percent 
greater  than  the  1965  total.  And  realized 
net  farm  income  in  Kentucky  may  be  as 
high  as  $395  million. 

With  your  continued  efforts,  and  with  the 
new  help  provided  by  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965  and  the  Food  for  Freedom 
program,  I'm  confident  you'll  break  the  bil- 
lion dollar  barrier  this  year  or  next. 
Governor  Breathitt,  members  of  the  Ken- 


tucky Commission  on  Agriculture,  and  citi- 
zens of  Kentucky — President  Johnson  has 
asked  me  to  bring  you  his  congratulations  on 
this  record  of  progress  and  accomplishment. 

Today,  Kentucky  Is  a  different,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, better  place  in  which  to  farm  and  to 
live  than  It  was  when  I  visited  you  Just  two 
short  years  ago. 

The  same  holds  true  on  the  national  level. 

We  began  to  turn  a  dramatic  corner  In 
agriculture  two  ^ears  ago,  and  we  completed 
the  turn  last  year.  Now  we  have  moved  into 
a  New  Era  in  Agriculture — an  era  of  change, 
challenge,  and  hope,  an  era  in  which  we'll 
complete  the  foundations  we're  building  for 
the  agrlcultiure  of  the  future. 

To  appreciate  the  significance  of  that  turn 
into  tomorrow,  let's  spin  the  clock  back  for 
Just  a  moment  to  1960  ...  to  that  point  In 
time  when  a  decade  and  a  half  of  overpro- 
duction had  piled  up  costly,  price-smother- 
ing, income-stifling  siu-plvises  and  cast  a  pall 
of  gloom  over  the  future  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Think  back.  What  would  you  have 
thought  had  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
appeared  before  you  in  1960  and  made  these 
predictions? 

1.  By  January  1,  1967,  surpluses  of  corn, 
wheat,  milk,  vegetable  oil,  and  rice  will  be 
gone,  and  tobacco  and  cotton  surpliises 
greatly  reduced. 

2.  By  1966,  total  net  farm  income  will  rise 
from  the  1960  level  of  $12.7  billion  to  $16.3 
billion,  the  second  highest  mark  in  history 
and  gross  farm  Income  at  $49.5  billion  and 
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net  p«r  farm  Income  at  •6,024  wlU  set  aU- 
tlmereoordB. 
8.  By  1967.  agricultural  exports  will  climb 

from  e4V^  blUlon  to  $7  blUlon. 

4.  By  1967,  the  CJovemment  for  aU  practi- 
cal purposes  will  be  out  of  tbe  marketplace. 
Agrlcultiue  will  be  freer  of  controls  than  at 
any  time  In  decades. 

Had  you  heard  those  predictions,  I'm  stire 
you  would  have  susplcloned  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Arglcultxue  had  harvested  a  bumper 
crop  of  Kentucky  bourbon  before  he  stepped 
to  tbe  podium. 

Well,  I  didn't  make  those  predictions,  and 
if  someone  else  had  I'm  afraid  I  would  have 
been  sniffing  his  breath  suspiciously,  too. 

But  ...  If  bourbon  sharpens  the  vision- 
ary focuB  that  well  .  .  .  then  Kentucky's  got 
a  new  testimonial  for  one  of  its  best  known 
products. 

For  all  of  these  things  did  happen  I 

Because  our  farm  programs  have 
worked  .  .  .  and  because  we  put  our  vaunted 
abtmdance  to  work  feeding  hungry  peo- 
ple .  .  .  surpluses  are  gone. 

With  tbe  suffocating  surplus  mantle 
thrown  oflf,  farm  prices  grew  and  farm  In- 
come blossomed.  Nationally,  net  farm  in- 
come in  1966  was  the  second  highest  in  his- 
tory, and  gross  and  net  per  farm  Income  did 
set  all-time  records.  The  1966  Income  fig- 
ures I've  quoted  are  brand  new  .  .  .  released 
for  tbe  first  time  today. 

And  agriculture  is  freer  than  It  has  been 
for  many  years.  The  feed  grains,  wheat, 
and,  in  part,  cotton  programs  are  now  vol- 
tmtary.  Only  rice,  peanuts  and  tobacco  are 
BtUl  under  mandatory  programs  and  these 
bave  been  approved  In  farmer  referenda  by 
majorities  of  98  to  99  percent. 

Similarly,  the  Government,  In  the  form 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  has 
largely  removed  Itself  from  tbe  marketplace. 

Farm  commodities  are  now  our  leading 
single  export  .  .  .  and  the  biggest  positive 
contribution  to  our  balance  of  payments 
position.  Farm  exports  set  new  records  in 
■even  of  tbe  past  eight  years  and  in  1967  will 
surpass  $7  billion. 

Again,  as  In  tbe  progress  made  In  tbe 
State  of  Kentucky,  this  national  advance  of 
agriculture  didn't  "Just  happen." 

It  took  six  years  of  toiigh  fights  in  the 
Congress;  it  took  two  great  Presidents,  both 
committed  to  bringing  prosperity  to  rural 
America;  and  It  took  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  groups  such  as  your  Oovemor's 
Commission  on  Agriculture  to  arrive  where 
we  are. 

Now  let  me  make  it  emphatically  clear 
that  not  all  of  agriculture's  problems  of  to- 
day—or  tomorrow — have  been  solved. 

Let  me  point  out  as  strongly  as  I  can 
that — despite  steady  progress  all  along  the 
agricttltural  front  tbe  last  six  years — the 
farmer's  income  still  lags  far  behind  that 
of  other  Americans. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  average  farm- 
er's income  in  1966  was  only  $1,700,  where- 
as tbe  average  nonfarmer's  income  was 
$2,610. 

And  farm  prices,  though  up  last  year, 
have  been  down  the  last  few  months,  and 
today  are  less  than  they  averaged  between 
1947  and  1949. 

But  at  tbe  same  time,  food  costs  are  35 
percent  higher. 

This  discrepancy  the  farmer  bitterly  re- 
aenta — and  properly  so.  It  must  be  cor- 
rected. It  must  be  corrected  because  it  Is 
unfair  to  the  farmer — and  therefore  wrong. 
It  must  be  corrected  because  If  farmers  don't 
get  a  fair  return  commensurate  with  other 
■egmenta  of  the  society,  toe  xoiU  lose  our 
hest  farmers.  And  If  that  happens,  the  en- 
tire nation — ^not  Just  tbe  farmer — ^wlll  b« 
hurt. 

Let  ma  turn  now  from  the  farm  price 
problem  of  today  to  a  potential  produc- 
tion problem  of  tomorrow. 


Today,  surpluses  are  gone  and  agriculture 
Is  more  in  balance  tbaa  It  has  been  for 
half  a  century.  But  no  sooner  have  we 
dug  ourself  out  of  the  "no  farm  program 
mess"  of  tbe  60's  than  certain  elements  are 
calUng  for  the  abolition  of  all  farm  pro- 
grams and  a  quick  return  to  totally  unre- 
stricted production. 

They  Ignore  two  facts.  First,  the  farm 
programs  they  want  to  see  abolished  are 
the  very  programs  that  adjiisted  farm  out- 
put expansion  in  the  Sixties  until  the  sur- 
pluses of  the  Fifties  were  reduced  and  rela- 
tive balance  restored.  At  the  same  time, 
these  programs,  largely  voluntary,  strength- 
ened the  market  .  .  .  and  helped  boost  farm 
income  through  commodity  supports  and 
direct  payments. 

Second,  even  with  large  Increases  In  plant- 
ings this  year,  these  same  programs  will 
continue  to  help  farmers  bold  30  to  35  mil- 
lion acres  out  of  production. 

If  this  acreage,  coupled  with  rapidly  ac- 
celerating yield  per  acre  potential,  were  un- 
leashed all  at  once,  we'd  be  plunged  right 
back  Into  the  gloom  of  1960  .  .  .  inundated 
by  new  surpluses,  and  the  price  and  Income 
structvu'e  crushed  again. 

Technological  breakthroughs  in  produc- 
tion potential  will  make  it  infinitely  more 
dif&cult  than  it  has  ever  been  before  to  ad- 
Just  farm  output  expansion  to  effective  de- 
mand In  tbe  years  immediately  ahead.  Yet 
It  must  be  done. 

It  can  be  done,  for  now  in  the  Food  and 
Agrlcjilture  Act  of  1965  and  the  Food  for 
Freedom  Program  of  1966,  we  have  the  tools 
to  do  it.  With  cooperation  among  produc- 
ers, the  trade,  agribusiness  and  government, 
we  can  hold  a  workable  balance  between  sup- 
ply and  demand,  strengthen  the  agricul- 
tural economy,  and  encourage  the  advances 
we  win  need  as  demand  grows  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Now  let  me  bring  this  overproduction 
problem  down  to  specifics — down  to  nuts  and 
bolts  as  It  were — with  an  appropriate  exam- 
ple— Kentucky  tobacco. 

Tobacco  accounted  for  fin  estimated  32.8 
percent  of  Kentucky  farmers'  receipts  from 
all  agricultural  commodities — Including  your 
great  livestock  industry — ^last  year. 

To\ir  acreage  allotment  and  price  support 
program  for  burley  tobaeco  have  been  an 
outstanding  success  story  .  .  .  but  in  recent 
years  some  problems  have  developed. 

The  problems,  we  all  Imow,  are  due  pri- 
marily to  subetantial  increases  in  per  acre 
yields.  Not  only  have  these  yield  Increases 
resulted  In  a  surplus  .  .  .  but,  as  farmers 
strive  for  quantity,  quality  Is  deteriorating. 

In  the  five  years  from  1956  through  1960, 
tbe  average  burley  yield  per  year  was  1,620 
pounds.  In  1966,  tbe  estimated  average 
yield  per  acre  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
2,284  poimds — an  Increase  of  more  than  40 
percent.  And,  I'm  told,  many  farmers  have 
already  produced  3,000-3,600  and  even  4,000 
pounds  per  acre. 

In  1966  we  saw  the  result  of  the  yield  per 
acre  Increases.  It  was  necessary  to  reduce 
acreage  allotments  by  15  percent  .  .  .  but — 
and  here  Is  the  problem— total  production 
was  reduced  by  only  6  percent. 

This  poeee  the  question:  Can  controlling 
acreage  alone  regvilate  toba.cco  supplies  to 
keep  them  In  line  with  effective  demand? 
If  It  can't  be  done  that  way,  we  must  find 
some  other  method  or  face  disaster. 

The  89th  Congress,  upon  recommenda- 
tions from  tobacco  industry  leaders  and  the 
Administration,  authorized  a  new  program 
to  regulate  output.  Actually  this  program — 
called  acreage-poundag^^had  its  origin  in 
the  burley  area  some  10  years  ago. 

In  1965  a  referendum  of  growers  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  was  held.  The  fiue-cured 
growers  voted  to  adopt  the  acreage-poundage 
method  of  regulating  supplies.  The  program 
became  operational  In  11165  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  1966.  Here's  what's  happened 
Blnce: 


1.  The  surpl\is  supply  has  been  reduced 
233  million  pounds  In  two  years. 

2.  Tobacco  taken  under  Government  loan 
dropped  from  20  percent  to  6.8  percent. 

3.  Loan  stocks  have  been  reduced  27  per- 
cent, or  a  total  of  262  million  pounds. 

4.  Quality  has  greatly  Improved. 

6.  Exports  have  increased,  and  may  go  up 
as  much  as  20  percent  during  the  current 
year. 

6.  Growers  received  an  estimated  67  cents 
a  pound  in  1966  .  .  .  8.5  cents  more  per 
pound  than  they  received  before  the  acreage- 
poundage  method  was  adopted  .  .  .  and  a 
new  record  high.  Growers  received  an  aver- 
age of  58.5  cents  per  pound  for  the  1964  crop 
and  64.6  cents  a  pound  for  the  1965  crop. 

This  is  a  mighty  impressive  record. 

What,  then,  do  we  do  about  burley?  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  tbe  burley  tobacco 
leadership's  support  of  the  acreage-poundage 
method  .  .  .  the  steadily  Increasing  yields  per 
acre  .  .  .  the  need  for  quality  tobacco  pro- 
duction .  .  .  and  the  mandate  In  the  law 
which  states  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture must  give  growers  an  opportunity  to 
vote  in  a  referendum  If  he  determines  that 
acreage-poundage  may  be  a  more  effective 
means  of  administering  the  quota  program — 
I  have  today  signed  a  proclamation  announc- 
ing a  referendum  on  acreage-poundage  for 
burley  tobacco. 

This  referendum  will  permit  growers  to  de- 
cide which  program — the  present  acreage  al- 
lotment system  or  an  acreage-poundage 
method — will  best  serve  their  Interests  In 
maintaining  a  sound  tobacco  Industry  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Now — in  tbe  time  remaining — I'd  like  to 
discuss  with  you  another  matter  of  major 
importance  .  .  .  importance  to  city  people 
as  well  as  to  country  people. 

On  September  8,  1966,  President  Johnson 
announced  two  wise  and  Important  deci- 
sions. 

He  established  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Poverty — which  I  am  con- 
fident will  make  history — and  he  appointed 
yovir  own  Governor  Breathitt  to  chair  it. 

It  is  appropriate,  I  think,  to  examine  two 
questions  which  come  Immediately  to  mind 
in  connection  with  the  President's  action. 
(1)  Why  did  he  establish  such  a  Commis- 
sion? (2)  Why  did  he  select  Governor 
Breathitt  to  chair  it? 

Let  me  direct  attention  to  tbe  first  ques- 
tion. 

No  problem  Is  as  severe,  nor  threatens  the 
future  of  this  country  more,  than  the  two- 
horned  dllenuna  of  too  little  opportunity  in 
the  country  and  too  little  space  In  tbe  city. 

Sometimes  this  threat  to  our  national  well- 
being  Is  called,  simply,  the  poverty  problem. 

Sometimes  It  Is  referred  to  as  the  displaced 
farmer  problem.  Frequently  the  words 
slums,  ghettoes  and  human  degradation  are 
used  to  describe  It  .  .  .  for  it  embraces  all  of 
these  and  more. 

Let  me  describe  it  with  statistics  and  ex- 
amples. 

First  let's  look  at  tbe  countryside. 

Though  only  one-third  of  our  people  live 
in  tbe  country  today  ...  we  find  half  of  ouf 
poor  there.  And  ten  million  of  the  sixteen 
million  rural  poor  are  not  farmers. 

In  a  word,  tbe  country  is  Job-starved. 
There  are  enough  underemployed  in  rural 
America  to  equal  2.5  million  unemployed. 

From  1950  to  1965,  13.6  million  new  Jobs 
were  added  to  the  country's  economy.  Tet, 
in  a  sense,  not  one  was  created  outside  urban 
America  I 

This  is  not  precisely  true,  of  course.  But 
let  me  put  It  this  way:  Neither  tbe  total 
rural  population,  ncH-  the  total  rural  labor 
force,  varied  significantly  In  that  15-year 
period.  Yet  diiring  those  years  we  did,  in- 
deed, add  13.6  million  more  Jobs  to  the 
economy. 

Job  starvation  Is  only  one  problem  in  rural 
America.   Rural  communities  are  short  doc- 
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ton,  dentists,  clinics,  hospitals,  classrooms, 
oieetlng  balls,  libraries,  theatres,  swimming 
pools,  golf  coursee,  and  many  other  things 
tbst  make  a  place  better  to  work  In,  play 
ux .  .  .  Uve  in. 

Rural  commimitiee  face  a  hoiismg  short- 
ige.  By  1972,  it  is  estimated,  between  a  mil- 
lion and  two-and-a-tblrd  million  more  rural 
Iiomes  must  be  built — and  millions  more  re- 
paired and  Improved. 

Rural  conununltles  need  modern  facilities. 
At  least  30,000  need  improved  water  systems, 
and  an  even  greater  number  better  sewer 
lystems. 

At  tbe  time  of  tbe  last  census,  some  7  per- 
cent of  city  school  children  were  behind  In 
■cbool  ■  •  •  but  11  percent  were  behind  in 
ttie  coimtry.  City  elementary  schools  bad 
tn  average  of  11  to  18  teachers  per  school. 
Bural  coimties  bad  an  average  of  less  than 
4  teachers  per  elementary  school. 

The  percent  of  school  dropouts  averages 
about  33  percent  among  nural  school  chil- 
dren .  .  .  but  only  26  percent  among  city 
children. 

Sixty-three  percent  of  the  children  of  white 
collar  workers  who  complete  high  school  go 
on  to  college.  But  omy  27  percent  of  farm 
children  do. 

Opportunity-hunger  in  the  countryside  is 
compounded  by  each  of  these  problems.  A 
ihortage  of  Jobs  means  a  shortage  of  taxes. 
A  shortage  of  taxes  means  a  shortage  of 
classrooms  and  public  services  and  faciUtiee. 
A  shortage  of  services  and  facilities  discour- 
ages those  businessmen  and  industrialists 
who  could  bring  Jobs  to  tbe  countryside  from 
locating  there.  And  so  tbe  endless  circle 
continues  .  .  .  breeding  more  and  more  de- 
spair and  discontent. 

And  what  do  the  despairing  and  the  dis- 
contented do?    They  move  to  the  cities. 

The  migration  from  countryside  to  city 
has  been  going  on  for  many,  many  years, 
but  m  recent  times  the  exodus  has  accel- 
erated. Now  what  we  have  Is  an  old  set  of 
problems,  transported  to  a  new  set  of  trou- 
blesome circumstances. 

Thus  the  slums  of  our  big  cities  today  are 
people  largely  by  rural  immigrants,  or  the 
descendants  of  rural  Immigrants,  who  mi- 
grated to  tbe  city  in  hopes  of  a  better  life 
. .  .  and  found  instead  the  ghetto. 

Let's  consider  the  hypothetical  example  of 
a  man  whose  small  farm  no  longer  can  pro- 
vide himself  and  bis  family  with  a  decent 
standard  of  living  .  .  .  and  he  is  unable,  or. 
for  other  compelling  reasons,  imwllllng  to 
increase  bis  farming  operation  to  viable 
rise. 

It  is  tmreallstlc  to  expect — and  cruel  to 
hold  out  hope — that  farm  commodity  pro- 
grams can  bring  salvation  to  the  farmer 
whose  Inadequate-size  farm  no  longer  can 
sustain  him.  Commodity  programs  are  not 
designed  to  do  that.  They  are  not  welfare 
programs.  They  are  designed  to  make  pos- 
sible a  tolerable  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  In  the  market  so  that  the  adequate- 
size  commercial  family  farm  can  earn  a  fair 
price  for  Its  products  and  a  decent  standard 
of  living  for  Its  owner-operator. 

Now  suppose  this  fanner  we're  talking 
about  Is  45  years  old.  What  is  be  to  do 
when  his  farm  falls  him  and  liis  family? 
Tbtn  are  no  Jobs  in  the  small  town  where 
he's  done  his  modest  shopping  .  .  .  and  no 
nearby  opportunities  for  Job  training. 

Without  choice,  he  packs  bis  belongings 
and  moves  to  tbe  city  .  .  .  there  to  become 
the  Biblical  "stranger  in  a  strange  land." 

His  limited  means  limits  his  choice  of 
housing  .  .  .  and  he  settles  In  a  tenement 
In  the  decayed  heart  of  tbe  city.  His  lim- 
ited education — perhaps  no  more  than  eighth 
grade — ^limits  his  Job  perspective  and  poten- 
tial. His  limited  occupational  skills  are  use- 
leas  in  the  city  .  .  .  for  who  needs  a  man  to 
plow  a  straight  furrow  up  an  asphalt  field 
...  or  mend  a  harness  for  a  mechanical 
mole? 


Soon  ha  finds  tboe  are  thousands  like 
Mm  ...  all  disillusioned,  all  disenchanted, 
all  weary  of  scrambling  for  the  menial  Jobs 
that  fall  to  their  lot  In  piecemeal  fashion. 

Left  bebind  In  a  world  that  bad  passed 
Him  by,  trapped  In  a  life  that  was  not  his 
making,  crushed  by  the  death  of  misbegot- 
ten hope,  bis  pride  expires  and  his  spirit 
flees.  As  his  pride  dies,  bis  authority  withers, 
and  as  his  authority  withers,  his  children  lose 
respect.  Sooner  or  later  they  wander  oS  to 
take  up  blighted  lives  of  their  own. 

Though  I've  used  a  hypothetical  case,  I 
know  and  you  know  that  living  counterpiuts 
of  this  human  tragedy  are  taking  place  every 
hour  of  the  day  In  every  big  city  in  America. 
And  they  will  continue  to  take  place — 
in  ever  growing  niunbers — as  long  as  the  out- 
mlgratlon  from  the  country  goes  on. 

Given  our  present  demographic  and  mi- 
gration patterns,  by  the  year  2000  three  of 
every  five  Americans  will  live  In  five  "strip 
cities"  with  nearly  twice  the  population  den- 
sity of  present-day  Japan. 

These  cities,  and  other  urban  complexes, 
will  contain  70  percent  of  our  population  on 
some  9  percent  of  the  land.  The  other  30 
percent  of  oiu:  people  will  live  on  the  re- 
maining 91  percent  of  the  land. 

Now  certainly,  the  present  problems  of  the 
cities — congestion,  soot,  smog,  human  dis- 
illusion and  frustration,  crime,  delinquency, 
riots,  inner  decay  and  outward  ugliness — 
won't  be  eased  by  millions  more  Jammed 
into  less  and  less  space. 

Yet  if  this  is  what  we  want,  we  can  surely 
have  it.  All  we  have  to  do  Is  .  .  .  nothing. 
If,  on  tbe  other  hand,  we  want  an  America 
tailored  to  human  size,  an  America  where  hu- 
man values  and  human  resources  are  given 
more  consideration  and  invested  with  greater 
worth,  we  can  have  it  ...  by  doing  some- 
thing. 

Happily,  this  Nation  Is  coming  to  realize 
that  one  of  our  greatest  assets  in  this  in- 
creasingly crowded  world  Is  space  .  .  .  tbe 
one  commodity  in  great  abundance  in  Coun- 
tryside n.S.A. 

We  are  coming  to  understand  that  we  can 
make  another  place  in  tbe  countryside  for 
those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  cannot 
find  a  rewarding  place  in  commercial  agrt- 
cultiue.  More  than  that,  we  are  coming  to 
believe  we  can  help  relieve  the  strain  on  our 
crowded,  troubled  cities  by  building  new  op- 
portunity into  the  countryside  for  those  city 
dwellers  who  loant  to  live  and  to  work  in 
rural  America.  And — the  Gallup  Poll  re- 
vealed last  spring — half  of  our  people  do  want 
to  live  there. 

And  rural  America  boasts  more  than  space. 
It  has  fresh  air  and  sun  and  sky  and  water. 
It  has  proximity  to  nature.  It  has  un- 
crowded  streets  and  sidewalks.  It  has  power 
and  communications  and  transixsrtatlon.  It 
baa  a  built-in  labor  pool  of  people  who  are 
eager  to  work.  And  it  has  real  profit  poten- 
tial for  the  businessman  and  the  industrialist 
who  can  appreciate  the  benefits  of  a  healthy, 
happy  work  force  and  relatively  low  overhead. 
Some  rural  conununitles  already  have  al- 
most everything  people  and  industry  could 
want.  Others  need  help.  And  help  is  on  its 
toap. 

New  leg:lslatlve  tools  to  do  the  rural  devel- 
opment Job,  tools  enacted  for  the  most  part 
by  the  89th  Congress,  are  covering  the  whole 
range  of  rural  needs,  from  water  and  sewer 
systems  to  Job  retraining  to  loans  for  better 
bousing  to  many  other  services  and  facilities, 
and  providing  the  means  to  attack  and  solve 
problems  at  the  local  level. 

Tools,  however,  are  useless  without  a  skilled 
work  force  to  utlUze  them,  and  a  plan  to 
follow.  But  here,  too,  we  are  making  prog- 
ress. I  don't  Intend  to  minimize  the  diffi- 
culties on  the  local  level  which  these  new 
programs  have  presented  to  local  leaders.  I 
know  they  exist,  and  I  know  that  coordina- 
tion lias  sometimes  been  a  frustrating,  diffi- 
cult task. 


Nevertheless,  progress  Is  being  made,  and 
new  ideas  and  new  approaches  are  helping  to 
close  the  coordination  gap. 

And  here  is  where  I  intend  to  offer  an  an- 
swer to  the  second  question  of  why  President 
Johnson  took  tbe  action  be  did  last  Septem- 
ber. 

Why  did  the  President  name  Governor 
Breathitt  to  chair  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty?  Because  Gov- 
ernor Breathitt  and  the  State  of  Kentucky 
had  already  shown  the  President  and  the 
Nation  that  they  were  attimed  to  both  the 
problems  of  rural  America  and  to  the  ideas 
and  approaches  to  solutions. 

Here  in  Kentucky,  you  have  pioneered  the 
multi-county  approach,  keyed  to  growth  cen- 
ters within  each  multi-county  unit,  and  al- 
lowing concentration  of  manpower  and  re- 
sources within  a  logical  framework. 

Your  State  has  also  been  a  leader  in  the 
mviltl-State  regional  approach  to  common 
problems,  providing  much  of  the  leadership 
and  drive  for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission— a  new  approach  now  being  used  in 
the  Upper  Great  Lakes  and  tbe  Ozarks — and 
your  Statewide  Kentucky  Development  Coun- 
cil can  well  provide  a  model  for  other  States 
determined  to  achieve  coordinated.  State- 
wide human  and  economic  development. 

And  now  your  Governor  Breathitt  has  a 
new  charge — a  direct  assignment  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  put  his  insight 
and  experience  to  work  on  the  whole  range 
of  rural  need — from  border  to  border  and 
coast  to  coast. 

He  and  other  members  of  the  National 
Advisor;  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty — all 
outstanding  private  citizens — will  study  tbe 
problems  of  low  income,  retraimng,  unem- 
ployment, rural  economic  development, 
sources  of  additional  rural  employment, 
housing,  health  and  cultural  opportunities, 
the  adequacy  of  rural  community  facilities 
and  services  and  the  present  state  of  our  rural 
development  program. 

Governor  Breathitt's  commission  will  then 
present  recommendations  for  action  to  tbe 
President's  Committee  on  Rural  Poverty,  a 
group  of  Cabinet-rank  officers  which  I  have 
tbe  honor  of  chairing,  and  next  September 
will  report  to  the  President. 

Study  and  planning  are  the  keys  to  suc- 
cess in  the  massive  effort  now  getting  under- 
way to  bring  parity  of  opportumty  to  rural 
America  .  .  .  and  breathing  room  to  our 
cities.  I  am  confident  that  Governor 
Breathitt's  Commission  will  achieve  tbe  big 
breakthrough  we  need  in  this  eSort. 

Many  years  ago,  Henrik  Ibsen  wrote:  "I 
bold  that  man  is  in  the  right  who  is  moat 
closely  In  league  with  the  future." 

Governor  Breathitt  and  the  great  State  of 
Kentucky  are  In  the  right,  because  they  have 
proved  that  they  are,  indeed,  in  league  with 
the  future. 
I  am  confident  you  will  stay  that  way. 
Tliank  you. 


Secretary  Freeman  Speaks  at  Tulta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF  OKLAHOK* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1. 1967 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  my  pleasure  last  week  to  attend  a 
luncheon  at  the  Southwest  Agricultural 
Forum  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  where  the  Honor- 
able Orvllle  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, took  the  guests  on  a  fascinattog 
excursion  into  the  future  of  farming. 
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The  future  Secretary  Freeman  sees  as 
farmers  using  computers  to  select  crops 
and  acreages  and  seed  types.  It  has 
automation  and  applied  genetics.  But  it 
also  has  people,  more  people  than  ever 
before,  living  in  the  countryside,  enjoy- 
ing the  outdoors  and  the  proximity  to 
the  soil,  because  the  Secretary  envisions 
industry  scattered  across  the  Nation  in 
the  rural  areas,  rather  than  clustered 
around  overwhelmingly  large  cities. 

The  Secretary's  vision,  as  expressed  in 
his  speech  in  Tulsa,  tells  us  much  about 
the  reasons  farming  is  turning  into  a 
more  prosperous,  sounder  industry  to- 
day, with  increases  in  net  income  and  ex- 
ports and  decreases  in  surpluses  during 
the  years  he  has  served. 

Mr.  SpealEer,  I  believe  many  Members 
of  this  body  might  find  the  Secretary's 
Tulsa  speech  interesting  and  informa- 
tive. I  would  like  to  have  it  appear  in 
the  Record. 

The  speech  follows : 

ACKICXTLTlrSE,   2000 

(Address  by  Secretary  of  AgricultiiTe  Orville 

L.  Freeman  at  the  Southwest  Agricultural 

Poriun,  Tulsa  Civic  Assembly  Center,  Tulsa, 

OUa.,  January  20. 1967) 

Tou  may  have  noticed  by  the  title  that  my 
talk  today  will  go  beyond  the  boimdarles  of 
thl8  conference's  prime  concern — the  decade 
Immediately  ahead.  It  will.  But  in  doing 
BO  I  hope  to  expand  the  dimension  In  a  man- 
ner that  enhances  the  Importance  of  the  next 
ten  yean — rather  than  diminishes  it. 

Man's  fascination  with  Tomorrow  is  as  old 
as  man  himself. 

From  the  dawn  of  his  imagination,  he  has 
tried  to  peer  behind  the  "curtain's  magic 
fold"  to  where  Bret  Harte  said  "the  glowing 
future  lies  unrolled." 

He  has  speculated  about  the  future  for 
profit,  for  amusement,  out  of  simple  curi- 
osity .  .  .  and  sometimes  for  reasons  bigger 
than  himself. 

And  sometimes,  he  has,  indeed,  looked 
into  Tomorrow. 

Tezmyson  said  he  "dipt  into  the  future, 
far  as  human  eye  could  see"  and  "saw  the 
Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that 
would  be." 

Tennyson  was  a  romantic.  A  more  prag- 
matic poet  turned  his  inner  eye  upon  To- 
morrow and  declared  that  the  futxire  has 
never  been  .  .  .  that  It  remains  for  man  to 
make  it. 

The  towers  of  Tomorrow,  he  said,  are  built 
upon  the  foundations  of  Today. 

We're  gathered  here  In  Tulsa  to  try  to  turn 
back  a  corner  of  the  "curtain's  magic  fold" 
...  to  peer  into  the  future  of  American 
agriculture  ...  to  determine  whether  the 
glowing  prospects  many  foresee  will.  Indeed, 
materialize  ...  to  decide  whether  we  have 
built  the  foundations  for  the  towers  of  To- 
morrow .  .  .  and  to  anticipate,  If  we  can, 
the  problems  we  may  be  called  upon  to  solve. 

In  Jxist  33  years  we'll  turn  the  corner  into 
the  21st  Century.  What  will  it  be  like, 
American  agriculture  In  the  Year  2000? 

No  one  really  knows,  of  course.  There  are 
too  many  intangibles  .  .  .  too  many  uncer- 
tainties. But  predictions  are  being  made, 
and  perhaps  we  should  examine  them. 

As  I  stand  here — about  to  tell  this  group 
What  may  or  may  not  happen  in  their  own 
chosen  field — I'm  reminded  of  the  story  of 
the  Army  sergeant  who  had  made  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  lecturing  to  enlisted  men 
on  a  certain  subject.  His  captain  called  him 
in,  complimented  him.  and  said  he  had  been 
chosen  to  lecture  to  a  special  group. 

The  sergeant  walked  into  the  lecture  room 
and  gazed  out  over  the  biggest  coUection 
of  brass  hats  he  bad  ever  seen  gathered  in 


one  place.  Every  man  in  the  room  out- 
ranked him. 

Embarrassed,  he  tried  to  think  of  a  modest 
beginning.  "There  are  thousands  of  men  in 
the  Army  who  know  more  about  this  sub- 
ject than  I  do,"  he  begtin.  Then,  realizing 
he  was  destroying  his  reputation  as  an  ex- 
pert, he  blurted  out,  "But  I  don't  see  any  of 
them  in  this  room !" 

WeU,  I  make  no  pretense  of  being  an  ex- 
pert prognostlcator.  All  I  can  do  is  tell  you 
what  some  experts  foresee  for  agriculture  in 
the  year  2000. 

So,  let's  Jump  to  the  turn  of  the  new  cen- 
tury and  take  a  look  at  what  they  predict 
we'll  find. 

Some  envisage  the  Year  2000  as  the  time 
when  the  American  fanner  finally  Is  freed 
from  the  arduous  and  time-consuming  de- 
mands of  planting  and  harvesting  ...  a 
time  when  he,  too,  enjoys  leisure  for  the  pur- 
suit of  recreation,  entertainment,  advanced 
learning,  and  he  and  the  world  he  inhabits 
can  provide  true  parity  of  education  and 
opportunity  for  his  chlidren. 

Some  see  him  sitting  in  an  air-conditioned 
farm  office  .  .  .  scanning  a  print-out  from  a 
computer  center  .  .  .  typing  out  an  inquiry 
on  a  keyboard  which  relays  the  question  to 
the  computer. 

The  computer  center,  which  he  may  own 
in  partnership  with  other  farmers,  perhaps 
through  his  cooperative,  helps  him  to  decide 
how  many  acres  to  plant  to  what  crop,  what 
Idnd  of  seeds  to  sow,  what  kind  and  how 
much  fertilizer  to  apply,  exactly  what  his  soil 
condition  is,  and  what  day  to  harvest  what 
crop. 

The  experts  say  the  fields  on  this  hypo- 
thetical farm  will  bear  a  surface  similarity 
to  the  fields  of  today  .  . .  but  a  surface  simi- 
larity only.  They  see  a  land  carefully  graded 
and  contoured  to  control  erosion  and  the  use 
of  precious  water.  Thay  see  a  soil  bearing 
nutrients  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  each 
crop,  and  treated  to  control  harmful  orga- 
nisms, weeds  and  plant  diseases. 

They  foresee  virus-free  plants,  bred  by 
geneticists  to  give  hightr  yields  in  a  much- 
shorter  growing  period  and  to  mature  at  the 
same  time.  The  stalks  ©n  these  plants,  they 
say,  will  lend  themselves  to  mechanical  har- 
vesting, and  new  uses  will  be  made  of  the 
parts  of  the  plant  once  discarded  at  harvest. 

The  experts  envision  til  the  field  work  on 
this  farm  carried  out  by  automated  machin- 
ery, directed  by  tape-Controlled  programs, 
and  supervised  by  television  scanners  mount- 
ed on  towers. 

They  predict  that  weather  will  no  longer 
be  the  Incalculable  thrent  it  remains  in  our 
time,  for  satellites  will  provide  long-range 
forecasting — providing  time  to  prepare  for, 
divert  or  dissipate  damaging  storms. 

They  say  robot  harvesters  will  complete 
the  farming  operation  with  high-speed  pick- 
ing, grading,  packaging  and  freezing  .  .  .  and 
will  then  transport  the  produce  to  trans- 
portation depots  for  distribution  to  retail 
warehouses. 

While  many  find  this  picture  of  the  future 
exciting,  others  find  it  depressing.  Some 
contend  that  automatlan  and  the  computer 
will  excise  the  soul  from  farming  .  .  .  will 
destroy  Its  Joy,  dull  its  satisfactions,  and 
chill  the  ageless  Intlmaey  between  man  and 
his  land. 

But  others  say  No.  They  say  the  farmer 
of  the  21st  Century  will  be  more  deeply,  in- 
tricately, and  learnedly  Involved  with  the 
land  than  ever  before.  They  point  out  that 
no  computer  can  give  a  learned  answer  until 
it  Is  asked  a  learned  question  .  .  .  that  no 
robot  tractor  can  operate  until  a  skilled 
human  being  programs  it  to  operate. 

And  they  contend  that  the  Joy  and  satis- 
faction of  farming  will  come — as  it  always 
has — from  the  successful  interplay  between 
the  farmer  and  his  solL 

By  the  year  2000,  optimistic  visionaries  say, 
this  interplay  will  have  become  so  successful 


that  yields  of  today  will  be  doubled  or 
tripled  .  .  .  that  corn  yields,  for  Instance, 
could  run  from  300  to  500  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Ah  yes,  the  critics  counter,  but  what  good 
automation,  what  good  maximum  efficiency, 
what  good  bigness,  what  good  record  yields 
...  if  the  producer  cannot  own  the  land  he 
works?  How  much  Joy,  how  much  satisfac- 
tion, how  much  ageless  Intimacy  with  the 
soil  can  a  farmer  reap  from  land  that  is  not 
his? 

For  how,  they  aslc,  could  one  farmer  ever 
hope  to  own  a  farm  that  big,  that  auto- 
mated .  .  .  that  Incredibly  expensive? 

If  there  is  one  troublesome  nettle  in  agri- 
culture's garden  of  tomorrow,  this  is  it. 
Financing  the  farm  of  the  future  through 
the  methods  of  today  would  be  impossible, 
for  the  farms  of  the  Year  2000  will  require 
investments  of  millions — not  thousands — of 
dollars. 

The  inexorable  natiue  of  the  technological 
revolution  dictates  that  the  farms  of  the 
future  will  be  bigger,  will  be  better,  and  will 
be  far  more  costly  to  own  and  to  operate. 

The  issue  then  is  this:  If  notlilng  is  done 
now  to  insure  the  creation  of  a  dynamic, 
new,  creatively  flexible  system  of  financing 
farms  and  farming,  the  farms  of  tomorrow 
will  not  be  owned  by  the  farmers  who  work 
them.  If  this  is  what  we  want  ...  we  do 
nothing. 

If  this  is  what  we  do  not  want  ...  if  we 
agree  that  farming  Is,  Indeed,  a  way  of  life, 
and  not  Just  a  means  to  make  a  living  .  .  . 
If  we  agree  that  it  Is  Important  that  the 
family  farm  system  continues  to  make  a  key 
contribution  to  the  strength  and  health  of 
this  nation  .  .  .  then  we  will  adjust  our 
credit  systems  for  tomorrow. 

This  we  have  done  before.  This  we  can  do 
again. 

And  now,  let  me  turn  my  attention  to  the 
consumer  of  tomorrow.  What  will  Agricul- 
ture/2000 mean  to  the  housewives  of 
America? 

It  will  mean  better  foods,  more  nutritious 
foods,  better  tasting  foods,  a  bigger  variety 
of  foods  .  .  .  and  still  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
thanks  to  an  efficiency  of  operation  which 
continues  to  hold  unit  production  costs  to  a 
minimum. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  consumer  should  be 
able  to  buy  her  whole  milk  according  to 
whatever  butterfat  content  she  desires. 
She'll  choose  meat  cuts  with  hardly  any  fat. 
She'll  receive  more  protein  per  portion  of 
cereal.  And  all  of  these  changes  will  come 
about  through  the  miracle  of  genetics  ...  by 
breeding  cows  and  meat  animals  and  cereal 
grains  to  meet  specific  dietary  and  taste 
requirements. 

And  how  will  she  shop? 

Most  likely,  she'll  go  to  a  pushbutton 
supermarket.  There  she'll  drop  a  coded 
card  into  a  slot  beside  the  commodity  she 
selects  and  punch  a  button.  Impulses  travel 
two  ways — to  a  cash  register  where  her  bill 
is  totaled,  and  to  a  central  warehouse  where 
the  order  is  assembled.  The  completed  order 
will  await  the  customer  at  her  car. 

I  said  this  was  a  speculative  sketch.  In  s 
few  moments  I'll  point  out  some  of  the  pit- 
falls which  lie  before  this  optimistic  concept 
of  tomorrow's  agriculture.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, bear  In  mind  that  this  sketch  scarcely 
touches  the  surface  of  the  wonders  of  the 
futr^re. 

As  I  think  of  the  other  fantastic  advances 
predicted  for  the  years  ahead — advances  I 
haven't  mentioned — I'm  reminded  of  the 
story  about  the  two  soldiers  from  an  Inland 
State  who  one  day  found  themselves  on  a 
transport  sliip  going  overseas. 

Standing  on  the  deck,  one  of  them  gazed 
out  over  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean  and  said, 
"That's  the  most  water  I've  ever  seen  In  all 
my  life.  I  never  thought  there  was  that 
much  water  in  the  world." 
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To  which  the  other  soldier  replied,  "Heck, 
you  ain't  seen  notiiin'  yet.  That's  Just  the 
top  of  it!" 

And  that's  the  way  it  Is  in  agriculture. 
We  "ain't"  seen  nothin'  yet. 

But  the  question  is  .  .  .  are  we  ready  for  it? 
Have  we  laid  those  foundations  of  Today  to 
build  those  towers  of  Tomorrow?  If  we 
haven't,  there'll  be  no  towers  of  Tomorrow, 
for  as  Marcus  Aurelius  observed  many  cen- 
turies ago,  "That  wliich  comes  ever  after  con- 
forms to  that  which  has  gone  before." 

So  now  let's  take  a  quick  look  at  "what  has 
gone  before." 

In  the  brief  history  of  our  young  nation, 
we've  seen  the  prestige,  the  influence,  and  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  wax  and  wane  time 
md  time  again.  Farmers  built  this  nation 
They  pushed  back  its  frontiers.  They  won 
Its  independence.  And  they  created  its 
government. 

In  Colonial  Days,  90  percent  of  the  working 
Americans  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  90 
percent  lived  on  the  land,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing percentage  of  the  national  income  came 
from  farm  production. 

Then  came  the  cyclical  changes  in  the 
fanner's  fortune.  When  demand  out- 
stripped farm  production,  the  farmer  gained 
in  Income  and  importance.  When  produc- 
tion outstripped  demand,  his  income  and  his 
Influence  declined. 

In  the  past  quarter  century,  the  cycle  has 
come  full  circle  once  again.  Throughout 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  farm- 
ers produced  to  intense  demand.  Their  im- 
portance was  acknowledged  and  their  efforts 
were  rewarded.  But  the  technological  ad- 
vances which  had  enabled  the  farmer  to 
meet  wartime  production  demands  were  to 
do  him  in  when  the  Korean  conflict  ended. 
By  the  middle  of  the  1950's,  the  genius  of 
the  American  farmer  had  produced  the  su- 
preme irony.  He  had  become  an  object  of 
derision  and  the  target  of  epithets.  He  was 
accused  of  feeding  at  the  public  trough,  of 
contributing  to  high  taxes,  federal  deficits, 
strained  family  budgets,  and  Inflation.  For 
a  time  flogging  the  farmer  threatened  to 
eclipse  baseball  as  the  nation's  favorite 
pastime. 

By  1960,  overproduction  had  robbed  the 
farmer  not  only  of  prestige  but  had  cost  him 
dearly  in  earnings.  By  the  close  of  that 
year,  we  had  a  stockpile  of  1.4  billion  bushels 
of  wheat  and  85  million  tons  of  feed  grains, 
and  net  farm  income  had  plummeted  $2.4 
billion  in  Just  eight  short  years.  In  the 
meantime  costs  were  rising  steadily  and  the 
cost-price  squeeze  tightened. 

The  outlook  was  so  grim  that  some  ob- 
servers held  out  little  hope.  They  foresaw 
political  abandonment  of  the  farmer,  puni- 
tive farm  legislation,  continued  price  and 
Income  depressing  surpluses,  little  social  and 
economic  leigslative  concern  for  his  unique 
conditions,  further  loss  of  prestige,  a  decline 
in  farm  living  standards  and  farm  produc- 
tion and  a  resulting  loss  of  natural  resources 
as  a  product  of  human  neglect. 
None  of  these  things  happened. 
Instead,  in  six  event-filled  years,  Ameri- 
can agriculture  turned  the  corner  from  gloom 
to  promise. 

We  l)egan  to  look  on  agriculture  not  as 
an  Isolated  problem  segment  of  the  American 
economy  but  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to 
the  whole  economy.  We  began  to  view 
abundance  not  as  a  liability  but  as  an  op- 
portunity. We  focused  attention  on  agricul- 
ture as  a  success  story. 

Politicians  did  not  abandon  the  farmer. 
Despite  the  fact  that  his  representation  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  has  diminished  in  the 
face  of  population  shifts  and  redistrlcting, 
recognition  by  urban  Congressman  of  the 
farmer's  new  Importance  was  such  that  five 
niajor  pieces  of  farm  legislation  were  passed 
in  the  first  six  years  of  this  decade.  Many 
in  this  banquet  hall  helped  to  pass  this 
legislation. 


Each  of  these  was  designed  to  meet  sp>eciflc 
needs  and  solve  specific  problems.  The  record 
since  their  passage  Is  evidence  of  their 
effectiveness. 

The  surpluses  of  the  Fifties  are  gone — 
replaced  by  sensible  reserves.  By  the  end  of 
November,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion investment  in  farm  commodities  was 
down  to  $4.55  billion,  a  reduction  of  $1.9 
billion  from  the  previous  year,  and  about 
$4  billion  less  than  the  peak  investment  years 
of  1956  and  1959. 

Government  Is  reverting  to  the  role  of 
referee  in  the  marketplace — an  Insurer  of 
equity  instead  of  a  participant — and,  except 
for  a  brief  period  during  the  Forties,  the 
market  is  freer  today  than  it  has  been  for 
30  years. 

In  place  of  the  "little  concern"  predicted 
in  1960  for  rural  America,  social  and  eco- 
nomic measures  have  been  enacted  since 
that  time  which  concentrate  on  the  country- 
side's special  problems  and  special  needs.  I 
speak  now  of  the  struggle  to  build  a  viable, 
balanced  economy  In  rural  America,  of  which 
farming  per  se  is  an  integral  part. 

Rural  development  programs,  better  com- 
munity facilities,  new  homes,  improved 
schools,  medical  services,  expanded  electric 
and  telephone  service,  water  and  sewer  in- 
stallations, and  a  resulting  variety  of  new 
off-farm  Jobs  are  helping  to  bring  to  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  rural  nonfarm 
and  small  farm  Americans  parity  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Let  me  digress  here  for  a  moment.  Gradu- 
ally this  nation  has  come  to  realize  that  one 
of  our  greatest  assets  in  an  increasingly 
crowded  world  Is  space.  We  are  coming  to 
understand  that  we  can  make  another  place 
in  the  countryside  for  those  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  cannot  find  a  rewarding 
place  in  commercial  agriculture.  We  don't 
have  to  dump  these  people  into  our  already- 
crowded,  problem-beset  cities. 

More  than  that  .  .  .  perhaps  we  can  help 
relieve  the  strain  on  our  cities.  There  are 
many  frustrated  urban  dwellers  who  are 
eager  to  return  to  a  new  countryside — a 
countryside  with  opportunity. 

Space,  fresh  air,  sun,  sky,  and  water  can  be 
"packaged  and  sold"  .  .  .  sold  to  the  indus- 
tries that  can  bring  Jobs  to  rural  Amer- 
ica ..  .  sold  to  city  people  who  seek  outdoor 
recreation — a  chance  to  get  back  to  Nature — 
and  :.re  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

So  ...  as  we  look  ahead  to  the  Year  2000, 
we  can  see  a  new  kind  of  America — an  Amer- 
ica where  the  giant  arms  of  industry  extend 
Into  the  countryside,  there  to  profit  by  ade- 
quate space,  adequate  power,  water  and  com- 
munications, adequate  and  eager  manpower; 
an  America  where  more  and  more  Americans 
can  live  happier,  healthier  lives  where  they 
want  to  live — in  Countryside,  U.S.A. 

And  now  let  ma  turn  once  again  to  those 
gloomy  predictions  made  back  in  1960,  the 
predictions  that  luckily  went  awry. 

Farm  living  standards  were  supposed  to 
decline.  They  did  not.  They  improved  be- 
cause farm  income  increased  .  .  .  and  farm 
income  increased  because  surpluses  dimin- 
ished, the  number  of  consumers  grew,  the 
amount  of  consumer  income  climbed,  farm 
exports  skyrocketed,  and  Government  price 
support  and  incentive  payment  programs 
moved  ahead  with  the  times. 

From  the  1960  level  of  $11.7  billion,  net 
farm  income  Jiunped  to  more  than  $16.1  bil- 
lion in  1966  .  .  .  the  second  highest  mark  in 
history  .  .  .  and  gross  farm  income  at  $49.2 
billion  and  net  income  per  farm  at  $4,900  set 
all-time  records. 

Of  even  greater  significance  was  the  ac- 
celerated graduation  mto  "adequate  size" 
class  by  family  farms  in  recent  years.  One 
measure  of  "adequate  size"  is  gross  sales  of 
$10,000  a  year  or  more.  Since  1959,  nearly 
200,000  farm  families  have  moved  into  that 
class.     Studies  indicate  that  at  that  level 


they  are  gaining  on  city  workers  and  ap- 
proaching parity  of  Income. 

But  let  me  make  is  emphatically  clear  at 
this  point  that,  despite  steady  progress  the 
last  six  years,  the  farmer's  income  still  lagt 
far  behind  that  of  other  Americans. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  farmer's  income 
is  $1,700.  Other  Americans  earn  $2,610  on 
an  average  per  capita  basis. 

Farm  prices,  though  up  last  year,  have  been 
down  the  last  few  months,  Emd  today  are  leas 
than  they  averaged  between  1947  and  1949. 
At  the  same  time,  food  costs  are  35  percent 
Jiigher. 

This  the  farmer  bitterly  resents — and  prop- 
erly so. 

This  discrepancy  must  be  corrected.  It 
must  be  corrected  because  it  is  unfair  to  the 
farmer  and  therefore  wrong.  It  must  be  cor- 
rected because  if  farmers  don't  get  a  fair  re- 
turn commensurate  with  the  other  segments 
of  society,  we  will  lose  our  laest  farmers.  If 
that  happens  the  entire  nation,  not  Just  the 
farmer,  wUl  be  hurt. 

And  now  let's  look  at  the  final  gloomy  pre- 
diction made  in  1960 — that  farm  mechaniza- 
tion and  production  efficiency  would  stage  a 
ruinous  retreat  in  the  face  of  continued  eco- 
nomic decline  and  political  rebuff. 
Once  again  the  prediction  was  wrong. 
From  1960  to  1965,  investment  in  farm  ma- 
chinery increased  by  more  than  $5  billion. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  farm  production  per 
man-hour  has  doubled.  Today,  a  third  fewer 
people  on  farms,  harvesting  one-ninth  fewer 
acres,  produced  one-fifth  more  than  a  decade 
ago.  The  average  farm  worker  now  supplies 
food  and  fiber  for  37  persons,  22  more  than 
he  could  less  than  a  generation  ago.  In  com- 
parison, a  farm  worker  in  Russian  feeds  only 
seven,  and  a  farm  worker  in  France  only 
fovirteen. 

In  four  and  a  half  decades,  VS.  produc- 
tivity per  acre  has  increased  82  percent  and 
output  per  breeding  animal  has  almost 
doubled.  One  hour's  farm  labor  now  pro- 
duces five  times  more  than  it  did  in  1921. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  American 
farm  has  provided  this  nation's  consumers 
with  the  best  diet  in  the  world — at  the  lowest 
cost  in  terms  of  percentage  of  take-home 
pay — the  only  realistic  measure. 

Moreover,  the  exploding  technological 
revolution  in  American  agriculture  has  been 
of  vital  importance  to  the  poorer  nations  of 
the  world,  for  the  resiilting  abundance  has 
often  meant  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  miUions  of  people  overseas.  Last 
year,  our  country  shipped  a  fifth  of  its  total 
wheat  production  to  India,  alone,  and  ex- 
ported two-fifths  more  to  other  nations.  Tet 
American  consumers  suffered  no  shortage  of 
bread. 

I  hope  this  remarkable  record  of  accom- 
plishment in  the  Sixties  is  convincing 
enough  proof  that  American  agriculture  has, 
indeed,  built  its  foundations  of  Today  for 
the  towers  of  Tomorrow. 

In  this  year  of  1967,  we  are  embarked  on 
a  New  Era  in  Agriciilture  .  .  .  and  we've  set 
sail  in  a  sound  ship. 

But  there  are  reefs  and  shoals  ahead. 
Earlier,  I  said  that  histtn'lcaUy  the  fortunes 
of  agriculture  in  America  have  been  tied  to 
the  production-demand  ratio.  When  de- 
mand moved  ahead  of  production,  farmers 
prospered  for  prices  were  strong.  When  pro- 
duction moved  ahead  of  demand,  the  re- 
verse was  true. 

In  recent  years,  government  has  used  a 
number  of  management  tools  and  programs 
to  slow  agricultiu'al  output  expansion,  move 
toward  fair  income  for  producers,  and  make 
better  use  of  our  abundance. 

First,  the  rate  of  output  expansion  has 
been  held  down  by  a  system  of  largely 
voluntary  government  programs,  which 
strengthened  the  market  and  also  helped 
farmer  income  by  means  of  commodity  price 
supports  and  direct  payments. 
Second,    our    Government    Joined    with 
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prlTftte  groups  to  Amtiap  new  and  expanded 
eommeielal  marketa— bringing  sueoesslTe 
new  teootds  In  dollar  exporta  In  aeven  of  the 

pMt  tight  yean.  , 

Tlilrd,  we  liave  carried  on  one  or  binarym 
great  numanltarlan  efforts  under  Food  for 
Peace— a  contlnuoiis  stream  of  life-saving 
food  and  fiber  that  since  1966  has  averaged 
about  •l^  blUlon  a  year.  In  addition.  In  the 
last  six  fiscal  years  we  have  distributed  .com- 
modities valued  at  92.439,000,000  to  needy 
families,  schools,  and  Institutions  In  the 
United  States.  In  the  same  period,  our  cash 
donations  to  the  school  lunch  and  special 
milk  programs  totaled  $1,353,000,000,  and 
Food  Stamps  given  to  needy  American 
famlUes  were  valued  at  «158,000,000. 

Fourth,  commodities  produced  beyond  the 
limits  of  what  the  commercial  market  could 
absorb  at  suppwt  price  levels — and  beyond 
Food  for  Peace  needs — moved  Into  govern- 
ment-held stocks. 

In  the  past  six  years,  these  stocks  have 
declined.  In  fact,  the  combination  of  efforts 
1  have  Just  listed — ^bolstered  by  new  legis- 
lation and  the  support  of  the  farm  and  busi- 
ness communities — has  brought  an  end  to 
the  mountainous  surpluses  of  the  Fifties. 
Prices  have  been  strengthened,  and  farm  In- 
come has  been  sharply  boosted. 

I  only  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  all  our 
problems  are  solved — that  the  balance  In 
agriculture  we  are  enjoying  for  the  first 
time  In  half  a  century  will  continue — and 
that  future  farm  production  will  keep  steady 
pace  with  demand. 

I  can't  do  that.  We  must  all  accept  the 
fact — here  auid  now — that  the  technological 
revolution  In  agriculture  Is  really  Just  be- 
ginning .  .  .  and  that  the  production  poten- 
tial It  promises  for  tomorrow  staggers  today's 
imagination. 

Bear  in  mind  that  In  1960— with  relative 
supply-demand  balance  In  the  marketplace— 
your  government  In  effect  "bought"  about 
80  million  acres  out  of  production.  Even 
With  large  increaaea  In  plantings  to  meet 
world  demand  and  build  reserves  al  wheat 
and  feed  grains  to  safer  levels,  our  programs 
will  continue  to  help  farmers  hold  30  to  S6 
million  acres  out  of  production  In  1967. 

If  all  that  acreage,  plus  the  steadily  ac- 
celerating production  per  acre,  were  turned 
loose  .  .  .  the  result  would  be  chaos. 

If  we  ignore  the  lessons  of  history,  and  let 
supply  outrace  demand  agam.  we  could 
plunge  ourselves  right  back  Into  the  predica- 
ment of  1960,  a  predicament  It  has  taken 
us  six  years  to  overcome. 

We  can  only  avoid  this  predicament  by  the 
diadpllned  use  of  Judgment,  reason  and  vi- 
sion, for  we  know  that  adjusting  farm  output 
expansion  to  effective  demand  In  the  years 
immediately  ahead  will  be  Infinitely  more 
dUBcolt  than  It  has  ever  been  before. 
Tet  adjust  it  we  must. 
This  we  can  do  In  the  Mew  Era  of  Ameri- 
can Agriculture.  For  by  trial  and  error,  and 
In  the  traditional  pragmatic  American  way, 
we  hsTe  developed  the  necessary  tools.  With 
cooperation  among  producers,  the  trade,  agrt- 
businsss  and  government— we  can  hold  a 
workable  iMJanoe  between  supply  and  de- 
mand, TP**"***"  economic  strength  In  agrt- 
eulture.  and  encourage  continued  scientific 
and  technological  breakthroughs  .  .  .  and  do 
It  with  accelerating  efficiency. 

rot  many  years  now,  I  have  been  talking 
about  a  National  Food  Budget.  This  ImpUes 
a  careful  advance  determination  of  what  de- 
mand wUl  be— how  much  must  be  provided 
for  ocmmercial  use  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
how  much  must  be  produced  for  needy, 
hungry  people  at  home  and  overseas. 

With  the  Inducements  of  volimtary  pro- 
grams, our  farmers  can  then  set  the  stage 
to  pxt>duce  It.  Thus  they  will  produce  for 
use  .  .  .  real  use  .  .  .  and  not  for  storage. 
Farmers  wiU  be  able  to  move  acreage  in 
mnd  out  of  production  as  it  is  needed  .  .  . 
and  the  maAet  wUl  return  fair  parity  IneogoM 
to  the  family  farm  of  adequate  sia*. 
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Admittedly,  we  can't  be  precise  about  this. 
Weather  varlatloiis,  for  example,  can  make 
an  enormous  difference  In  production.  With 
70  million  acres  growing  feed  grains,  a  10- 
bushel-per-acre  variation  means  700,000,000 
bushels  difference  In  available  feed  grains. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  make  Ellowance  for  such 
variations,  and  the  free  market  and  the 
farmers'  holding  power  oan  carry  most  of 
ovir  reserve. 

The  next  few  years  are  both  crucial  .  .  . 
and  promising.  I  say  crucial  because  it  Is  so 
Important  that  the  farmer  and  his  govern- 
ment use  the  new  farm  programs  wisely  and 
efficiently.  If  they  do — and  get  good  re- 
siilts — then  Congress  undoubtedly  will  Im- 
prove and  extend  these  programs  in  1969. 
I  say  promising,  because  the  population  and 
Income  explosions  taking  place  around  the 
world  almost  certainly  will  continue  to 
stimulate  a  strong  demand  for  food. 

Prices,  then,  should  be  good  .  .  .  and  In- 
come should  grow  for  both  the  farmer  and 
for  the  agribusiness  which  serves  him  and 
the  consvuner. 

In  such  fashion — and  with  the  balance  that 
comes  from  mature  judgment  based  on  ex- 
perience— we  can  look  forward  to  a  future  of 
abundance  for  America  .  .  .  and  prosperity 
for  the  farmer  and  for  those  who  fashion  and 
move  his  produce  to  the  tables  of  the  world. 

I  conclude,  then,  on  a  note  of  positive 
optimism. 

I  envision  the  Income  of  farm  operators  as 
commensurate  with  their  contribution  to 
American  society — ^Income  fully  comparable 
with  that  earned  by  other  business  owners, 
executives,  and  managers. 

I  envision  a  vast  flow  of  the  products  of 
American  farms  to  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
as  well  as  to  Europe  and  Asia — sales  for  dol- 
lars through  regular  commercial  chaimels. 
I  envision  the  continued  contribution  of 
American  food  aid,  technical  and  capital  as- 
sistance to  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  until  that  time  when  they  are  able  to 
sustain  themselves. 

I  envision  an  American  coimtryslde  rich 
in  beauty — with  the  doors  wide  open  to  eco- 
nomio  opportunity — a  countryside  which 
once  again  will  exemplify  the  good  life. 

Agriculture's  Journey  to  the  Year  2000  can 
be  a  useful  .  .  .  and  a  pleasant  one.    I  think 

it  WiU.  

The  Unlimited  Supreme  Court 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOXTTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  1, 1967 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
100  years  ago  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  said 
that  the  power  of  the  American  Supreme 
Court  was  the  power  of  public  opinion 
but  that  it  sliould  la$t  only  as  long  as 
the  people  respect  the  law  and  that  It 
would  be  impotent  against  popular 
neglect  or  contempt  of  the  law. 

This  is  a  double-edged  warning,  ap- 
plying equally  to  Judges  and  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  has  lost  none  of  its  timeli- 
ness with  the  passing  of  years.  Recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  in  fact,  bring 
these  prophetic  rentarks  Into  clearer 
focus.  The  question  now  is:  What  to  do 
with  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court? 

The  three  divisions  of  our  Govern- 
ment, to  wit.  the  legislature,  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  judicial  were  unquestion- 
ably intended  as  a  balance,  one  against 


the  other.  Yet,  speaking  from  a  frank 
and  realistic  standpoint,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  presently  vested  with  powers, 
based  upon  precedent,  that  actually  could 
constitute  it  a  dictatorial  tribunal  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal. 

The  President  is  checked  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  Court. 

The  Legislature  Is  checked  by  the 
Court  and  the  President. 

The  Court,  however,  is  responsible  to 
no  one. 

The  American  people  have  no  appeal 
from  the  dictatorial  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  despite  the  fact  that  recent 
decisions  protecting  the  rights  of  avowed 
Conmnmists,  guaranteeing  them  free 
speech,  and  banning  prayer  in  the  public 
schools  are  all  decisions  which  are  over- 
whelmingly opposed  by  the  American 
people. 

The  only  solution  to  the  unlimited  and 
abusive  power  of  the  Court  is  to  spell  out 
the  intent  of  the  f  ramers  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  deny  the  Judicial  branch  its 
current  power  to  make  Its  own  laws, 
execute  its  own  law  and  violate  our  tra- 
ditional balance  of  power  in  Govern- 
ment. 

A  definite  move  to  grant  the  Congress 
judiciary  reviewing  power  was  narrowly 
defeated  four  times  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  a  House  joint 
resolution  which  would  provide  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  al- 
low Congress  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  permitting  it  the  right 
to  override  a  Supreme  Court  decision  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  vote  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  congressional  veto  would  check 
the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  just  as 
the  President  can  check  Congress  by  the 
use  of  the  veto.  The  American  people 
would  then  be  the  final  seat  of  authority 
because  they  would  have  the  power  of 
the  ballot  to  reverse  any  actions  of  the 
Congress  at  the  polls  at  the  next  election. 
No  Federal  court  has  the  authority  to 
rule  out  or  alter  laws  unless  the  law  vio- 
lates the  Constitution.  Now,  however, 
the  Court  is  exercising  final  power  over 
not  only  what  the  law  means,  but  how  it 
is  to  be  written  and  how  it  is  to  be  car- 
ried out. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  can  take 
action  on  this  legislation  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  my  feeling  that  establish- 
ment of  the  limiting  procedure  will  pro- 
vide a  true  voice  of  the  people  and  slow 
down  the  trend  toward  concentration  of 
power  in  Washington. 


Preservation  of  Wet  Lands 
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Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 10.  1967,  I  introduced  HJR.  1397,  a 
bill  to  preserve  the  Nation's  valuable 
estuarine  areas.  The  importance  oi 
legislative  action  to  establish  procedures 
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for  Federal,  State,  and  local  cooperation 
in  protecting  our  natural  resources  was 
illustrated  at  public  hearings  conducted 
by  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Subcommittee  on  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  last  year. 

HJR.  1397  sets  forth  a  plan  for  preser- 
vation of  valuable  estuarine  areas.  The 
basic  provisions  of  the  bill  are : 

First.  To  preserve,  protect,  develop,  re- 
store, and  make  accessible  selected  parts 
of  the  Nation's  diminishing  estuarine 
areas  which  are  valuable  for  sport  and 
commercial  fishing,  wildlife  conserva- 
tion, outdoor  recreation,  and  scenic 
beauty. 

Second.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  agr*>ements 
with  States  and  local  communities  for 
the  permsment  management  and  preser- 
vation of  publicly  owned  estuarine  and 
wetland  areas;  to  designate  national 
estuarine  areas;  and  to  pay  all  develop- 
ment costs,  except  development  for  rec- 
reational uses  other  than  hunting  and 
fishing  in  which  case  the  Secretary  would 
pay  50  percent  of  development  costs. 

Third.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  privately  owned  estuarine  areas 
provided  such  acquisition  is  approved 
by  Congress. 

Fourth.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  a  5-year  nationwide  study  of 
estuaries  of  the  United  States  and  to  re- 
port annually  to  Congress  the  results 
of  the  study.  Maximum  cost,  $4.5  mil- 
lion. 

Fifth.  To  prohibit  anyone  from  dredg- 
ing, filling,  or  excavating  any  estuary  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  Great  Lakes 
and  connecting  waterways  unless  the 
Secretary  issues  a  permit  for  such  pur- 
poses—in addition  to  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Sixth.  The  bill  provides  that  State 
hunting  and  fishing  laws  relative  to  fish 
and  wildlife  will  apply  within  any  na- 
tional estuarine  area  and  that  the  bill 
shall  not  affect  any  authority  of  the 
States  and  local  communities  to  regu- 
late and  permit  shellfishing. 

My  original  Interest  In  establishing 
national  estuarine  areas  stems  from  my 
efforts  to  preserve  the  remaining  16,000 
acres  of  wet  lands  located  on  the  south 
Shore  of  Long  Island.  This  area  was  the 
subject  of  my  bill,  HJl.  11236.  introduced 
In  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
During  the  past  20  years,  the  valuable 
wetlands  area  of  the  south  shore  of  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  has  diminished  from  30.000 
acres  to  the  present  16,000  acres. 

The  history  of  the  "rape  of  Long  Is- 
land's wet  lands"  by  Indiscriminate 
dredging  of  bay  bottom  for  commercial 
development,  is  set  forth  in  the  public 
hearings  on  estuarine  and  wetlands  areas 
referred  to  above.  It  is  a  record  of  de- 
struction which  signals  the  need  for  im- 
mediate congressional  action. 

A  major  change  In  the  legislation 
which  I  am  sponsoring  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress—HJl.  1397— relates  to  the  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Department  of  the 
Jiterior  In  cormection  with  dredging  or 
filling  permits.  At  the  present  time  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  exclusive  Jiuis- 
dictlon  over  applications  for  permits  to 
otedge,  excavate,  or  fill  estuarine  areas, 
under  HJl.  1397  the  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  is  given  a  voice  in  deciding 
whether  these  valuable  estuarine  areas 
shaU  be  altered  for  the  commercial  bene- 
fit of  builders  Eind  real  estate  developers. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  ts  given 
a  veto  power  over  activities  in  estuarine 
areas  which  could  destroy  valuable  wet 
lands. 

A  dual  permit  system  Is  established  un- 
der section  12  of  H.R.  1397  which  for 
the  first  time  places  an  agency  with  con- 
servation responsibilities  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
whose  primary  responsibility  relates  to 
navigation. 

I  believe  this  section  will  place  our 
public  policy  of  preserving  natural  re- 
sources in  proper  perspective  and  have  a 
beneficial  Impact  on  our  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishing  industries  and  our  efforts 
to  promote  wildlife  conservation,  recrea- 
tion, and  scenic  beauty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  protection  of  valuable 
estuarine  areas  from  the  threat  of  the 
bulldozer  which  buries  natural  resources 
under  concrete  foimdations  is  a  national 
problem. 

In  the  November  1966  edition  of  the 
Conservation  Bulletin  published  by  the 
Natural  Resources  Council  of  Maine, 
Robert  L.  Dow  has  written  an  interesting 
and  informative  article  on  the  "Economic 
Yield  of  Some  Main  Coastal  Wet  Lands." 

I  Insert  the  article  at  this  point: 
Economic   Yizld   or   Somx   Maink   Coastai. 
Wet  Lands 
(By  RobertX.  Dow) 

We  may  diecuse  the  value  of  estuaries  in 
temu  of  nutrient  generation  or  as  spawning 
and  nursery  areas  for  various  commercially 
Important  marine  animals,  but  In  trying  to 
communicate  with  tboee  who  eventually  de- 
termine the  disposition  of  estuaries,  it  may 
be  m(»re  appropriate  to  report  specific  mone- 
tary values.  Locally,  miinlcipal  government 
flnds  the  argument  to  broaden  the  tax  base  a 
compelling  appeal.  Biological  reports  are 
ignored  because  frequently  they  are  con- 
cerned with  intangibles. 

I  beUeve  the  only  effective  method  of  as- 
suring protection  and  Intelligent  utilization 
of  estuariee  and  associated  wetlands  is  to 
use  the  same  techniques  that  exploiters  of 
these  areas  have  been  employing  for  years— 
the  appeal  of  economic  return. 

In  1062  and  19SS  I  made  some  preliminary 
appraisals  of  the  cash  value  of  wetlands. 
Since  then,  further  study  of  these  source 
data  indicatea  that  my  early  estimates  had 
been  extremely  conservative.  Studies  at 
sbellflsh  growth  and  survival  in  Maine 
estuarine  areas  have  shown  that  growth  Is  a 
continuous  process  except  during  the  winter 
months.  The  length  of  the  non-growing  pe- 
riod varies  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  but 
does  not  appear  to  exceed  three  months. 
Contrasting  with  this  cessation  in  growth, 
Bhellflsh  In  similar  areas  to  the  south  fre- 
quently decline  In  metabolic  activity  dtuing 
the  summer. 

Prom  observations  made  during  the  past  30 
years,  it  Is  assximed  that  the  productivity  of 
wetlands  in  Maine  is  at  least  9/12  of  the 
calorie  production  of  aouthem  marshes  re- 
ported by  Odum,  or  approximately  34  mil- 
lion calories  per  acre  per  year.  According  to 
the  Maine  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
best  agricultural  land  In  Maine  produces 
about  twelve  to  fifteen  mUllon  calories  (en- 
sUage  com)  per  acre  per  year  or  roughly, 
one-half  the  nutrient  yield  of  wetlands. 
Oroes  Income  from  the  beet,  n^arket  garden 
farms  in  Maine  runs  as  high  as  93.000  per 
acre  per  year.  On  a  oomi>aratlve  basis  the 
major  marshlands  of  Maine  are  producing 
94,000  worth  of  nutrients  per  acre  per  year. 


Since  the  yield  of  shellfish  growing  areas 
within  the  optimum  range  of  environmental 
conditions  has  often  exceeded  this  figure.  It 
is  assumed  tliat  with  more  sophisticated 
management  methods,  coastal  wetlands 
shoiUd  produce  In  shellflsh  alone  average 
yields  considerably  in  exceee  of  94,000  per 
acre  per  year. 

The  Scarboro  River,  for  example,  produced 
1.4  mllUon  pounds  of  clanx  meats  worth 
one-quarter  of  a  mlUlon  doUars  In  1946  from 
What  is  believed  to  have  been  the  1041  year- 
class.  Yield  was  estimated  to  have  been 
between  500  and  700  bushels  per  acre,  at  cur- 
rent landed  values  worth  from  96,000  to 
•8,400  per  acre.  The  1947  set  in  the  three  to 
four  acres  of  Brlgbam's  Cove,  West  Bath- 
Phippsburg,  yielded  more  than  18,000  bushels 
or  198,000  pounds  of  quabog  meats,  with  a 
landed  value  of  981,000,  currently  worth 
9161,370,  or  approximately  946,100  per  acre. 
The  1047  set  near  Bunganuc  Point,  Bruns- 
wlck,  produced  2,087  bushels  of  quabogs  per 
acre,  or  an  average  value  of  99,302  per  acre;  at 
current  prices,  918,687  per  acre.  In  1050,  a 
twenty-acre  portion  of  the  Wells  Marsh  flats 
produced  91,350  pounds  of  clam  meats  hav- 
ing a  landed  value  of  942,637,  or  92,131  per 
acre. 

The  1952  year  class  of  quahogs  in  Middle 
Bay  by  1055  had  been  reduced  by  natural 
mortality  to  89  million  individuals  averag- 
ing one  inch  in  diameter  and  occupying  33 
acres.  Had  it  been  possible  to  utilize  this 
crop  fuUy,  the  primary  wholesale  value  at 
today's  prices  woiUd  have  meant  a  yield  of 
964,470  per  acre  for  the  crop,  or  approximately 
916,117  per  acre  per  year.  In  1065,  an  eight- 
acre  portion  of  the  Scarboro  Marsh  flats  pro- 
duced 43,035  pounds  of  clam  meats  with  a 
landed  value  of  932,052,  or  92,860  per  acre. 
For  the  past  20  years,  a  30-acre  portion  of  Cod 
Cove,  Edgecomb,  has  produced  an  annual 
average  landed  value  of  marine  worms  of 
975.000  or  93,750  per  acre. 

It  wUl  be  observed  that  these  values  are 
for  one  species  only  in  each  are&  and  sug- 
gest that  reasonably  optimum  conditions 
existed  prior  to  the  time  when  the  crop  was 
harvested.  Studies  of  seawater  temperature, 
precipitation,  surface  water  runoff,  and  other 
environmental  factors  in  relation  to  abun- 
dance and  availability  have  indicated  that 
total  landed  value  for  the  more  important 
commercial  species  has  remained  fairly 
stable.  Only  at  the  extremes  of  the  historic 
temperature  range  have  there  been  algnlfl- 
cant  declines  In  relative  value.  Wide 
fluctuations  in  the  popiUation  of  individual 
species  have  occurred,  but  generaUy  when 
some  species  have  declined  in  abundance  be- 
cause of  unfavorable  environmental  condi- 
tions. Other  species  have  Increased  in  popula- 
tion and  served  to  equalize  the  total  value 
of  aU  landings. 

Across  the  Scarboro  River  from  Pine  Point 
is  Western  Beach,  a  shellflsh  area  with  an  en- 
tirely different  aggregation  of  problems.  The 
population  of  this  136  acre  flat  was  esti- 
mated from  sampling  done  during  the  win- 
ter of  1947-1948  to  be  11,393  bushels  of 
clams  averaging  one-half  inch  In  diameter, 
and  consisting  of  one  billion,  one  hTindred 
and  thirty-eight  million  individual  animals. 
Quantitative  measurements  of  clams  sur. 
viving  in  the  area  over  the  four-year  period 
from  1047  to  1950  Indicated  that  total  nir- 
vlval  from  the  time  they  were  one-half  inch 
in  diameter  untU  they  reached  two  and 
one-half  inches  ranged  from  .003  pezoent 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  to  .0004 
percent  under  the  most  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. Had  it  been  jxtsalble  to  stabilize  the 
sediments,  the  yield  of  the  resource  might 
very  weU  have  been  more  than  1300  bushels 
per  acre,  with  a  current  value  of  $16,800 
per  acre  for  the  four-year  period. 

Kfforts  to  improve  the  effldeney  of  estuary 
yields  have  not  been  entirely  successful  nor 
completely  lacUsg  la  promise.   Sxp«lm«nts 
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to  Improve  water  circulation,  tbus  reducing 
hydrogen  sulphide  have  been  carried  out 
on  a  small  scale.  Efforts  to  reduce  scour 
have  likewise  been  made  on  a  modest  ex- 
perimental basis.  Results  were  encouraging 
but  produced  only  short  term  benefits.  It 
Is  believed  that  a  complete  hydrographlc 
study  would  develop  Information  on  the  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  baffles,  deflectors, 
stabilizers,  or  other  devices  which  would 
make  possible  an  Increase  in  the  efficient  use 
of  calories  and  the  production  of  food  mate- 
rials commensurate  with  the  capability  of  the 
area. 

The  Maine  Department  of  Sea  and  Shore 
Fisheries  has  been  carrying  on  commer- 
clal-acale  shellfish  management  experiments 
since  1947.  In  addition  to  these  projects, 
various  experimental-scale  operations  have 
been  carried  on  In  many  other  coastal  areas. 
Management  has  consisted  of  area  and  pop- 
ulation surveys,  protection  of  natural  sets 
from  predatlon  and  premature  harvesting, 
rotation  of  growing  areas,  controlled  har- 
vesting, In  terms  of  area  and  amounts,  and 
transplanting  of  seed  stock.  Total  cost  be- 
tween 1947  and  1954  amounted  to  $20,489.44. 
The  total  landed  value  of  shellfish  resulting 
from  these  experiments  was  $238,617.60. 
Commercial  fishermen  themselves  estimated 
that  the  total  value  of  landings  would  not 
have  been  more  than  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
periments had  no  management  controls  been 
established.  Kven  without  sophisticated 
management  of  estuaries,  resource  produc- 
tivity directly  usable  by  man  has  been  note- 
worthy. The  crop  yields  described  were  from 
five  managed  and  three  unmanaged  areas. 
Average  acre  yield  of  the  managed  areas  was 
$28,851;  of  the  unmanaged  areas,  $12,600. 

Marine  worms  are  generally  three  years 
of  age  when  they  are  harvested.  Soft  shell 
clams  In  the  better  growing  areas  flrat 
enter  the  fishery  at  three  years  of  age;  the 
median  for  the  State  is  five  years.  Hard 
shell  clams  also  first  enter  the  fishery  at 
three  years  of  age,  but  may  remain  fishable 
for  as  long  as  ten  years.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  averag?  inshore  crop  of  shellfish 
or  annelids  will  be  four  years  of  age,  the 
average  annual  yield  per  acre  for  managed 
resources  heis  been  $6,712;  for  unmanaged 
stocks,  $3,150;  or  an  average  of  $5,377  per 
acre  per  year  for  all  areas. 

Since  harvesting  methods  are  extremely 
primitive,  inefficient,  and  resoiirce  destruc- 
tive, the  actual  productivity  of  these  areas 
la  far  greater  than  the  fishery  yield.  With- 
out mangement,  soft  shell  clam  harvesting 
efficiency,  for  example,  Is  equivalent  to  about 
34  percent  of  the  total  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  a  similar  bill 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee and  on  October  3,  1966,  the  vote 
In  the  House  was  208  for,  to  108  against. 
However,  despite  this  overwhelming  sup- 
port the  bill  failed  because  a  two-thirds 
vote  was  required  for  a  suspension  of 
the  rules,  to  permit  other  legislation  to  be 
considered  out  of  their  regular  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  are  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  ou:'  valuable 
natural  resources  located  in  their  own 
congressional  districts.  I  believe  the 
new  concept  and  the  procedures  estab- 
lished by  H  Jl.  1397  provide  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  the  Federal  Government, 
the  States  and  political  subdivisions  to 
work  together  under  an  agreement 
drawn  by  them  to  preserve  and  protect 
our  natural  resources. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  1397  and  to  support 
this  needed  legislation. 


Address  by  Senator  Howard  W.  Pollock, 
Repablican  Candidate  for  U.S.  Con- 
gress, Noon  Luncbeon — League  of 
Women  Voters — World  Affairs  Co3n- 
cil  Discovery  Room,  Captain  Cook 
Hotel,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  October  29, 
1966 
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Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  able 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Howard  W. 
Pollock  of  Alaska,  presented  a  very  note- 
worthy address  last  faJl  on  membership 
in  the  United  Nations.  Since  few  of  us 
have  had  occasion  to  hear  or  read  this 
timely  statement,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  it  by  placing  it  in  the  Record 
today. 

The  address  follows: 
Address   by    Senator    Howard   W.   Pollock, 
Republican  Candidate  foe  U.S.  Congress, 
Noon  Luncheon — League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers— World    Affairs    Council    Discovery 
Room,   Captain   Cook  Hotel,    Anchorage, 
Alaska,  October  29,  1966 
Madame  Chairman,  Senator  Bartlett,  Gen- 
eral   Leonard,    Mrs.    Suhrke,    Distinguished 
members  of  the  League  of  Women   Voters 
and  of  the  Anchorage  World  Affairs  Council : 
It  is  my  sincere  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
have  this   opportunity  of  appearing   before 
you  to  discuss  an  aspect  of  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  have  chosen  the  specific  Issue  of 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  UN. 

Although  there  is  substantial  internal 
strife  in  the  International  Communist  move- 
ment, we  must  understand  that  Communist 
governments  and  their  fronts  are  waging 
war  against  free  peoples  worldwide.  At  the 
moment  the  hot  spot,  the  test  case  for  us, 
is  Vietnam — as  at  other  times  it  has  been 
Greece,  Berlin,  Korea,  Quemoy,  Lebanon, 
Cuba.  In  my  view  the  stake  is  not  Vietnam; 
it  is  Asia — and  ourselves  and  the  world.  The 
problem  is  not  Vietnam;  It  is  aggressive, 
militant  Communist  expansionism — this 
time  from  North  Vietnam,  backed  up  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China,  who 
are  fortunately  bickering  among  themselves. 
No  great  expansionist  movement  has  ever 
stopped  until  it  was  checked.  Our  choice 
with  Red  China — just  a«  It  was  with  Japan 
and  with  Hitler — is  not  between  checking 
or  not  checking — It  is  whether  to  check 
early,  while  we  can,  and  with  Allies — or  try 
to  check  the  aggression  later,  when  it  is 
stronger,  closer,  and  We  have  fewer  and 
weaker  friends  and  allies.  The  question 
really  is  how  to  check  It . .  .  with  imwavering 
determination,  but  with  least  risk  and  cost. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War 
In  1950,  America's  policy  toward  Communist 
China  under  the  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  Administrations  has  been 
a  bardheaded  realistic  attempt  to  protect 
the  security  interests  of  the  United  States  by 
resisting  any  steps  that  would  fiurther  in- 
crease Chinese  Commimlst  influence  and 
power.  An  indispensibl*  part  of  the  policy 
has  been  to  support  and  strengthen  all  non- 
Communist  governments  that  are  trying  to 
preserve  their  independence  and  thereby  to 
keep  their  manpower,  territory,  bases  and  re- 
sources out  of  Communiat  control. 

I  sense  a  changing  Administration  atti- 
tude concerning  admission  of  Red  China  to 


the  UN,  talk  about  "reappraisal"  of  our  China 
policy,  statements  by  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey and  UN  Ambassador  Goldberg  and 
Senator  Fulbright  and  others,  calling  for 
"containment  without  isolation."  It  seems 
to  me  the  Administration  is  softly  and  slowly 
but  firmly  and  surely  trying  to  soften  the 
American  attitude  and  condition  the  Ameri- 
can will  to  accept  Red  China  as  a  partner  in 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  I  op- 
pose this  change  and  feel  we  should  con- 
tinue to  exert  every  effort  to  keep  Red  China 
out  of  the  UN. 

To  those  who  suggest  official  diplomatic 
recognition  by  the  U.S.  and  expansion  of 
trade  relations  and  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  UN,  let  me  briefly  refresh  your 
memory  on  certain  points. 

It  is  said  that  to  admit  Red  China  to  the 
UN  would  bring  the  Chinese  people  into  the 
World  community.  The  only  thing  it  would 
bring  in  is  a  tyrannical  regime  that  holds  the 
Chinese  people  in  bondage.  Do  we  show 
friendliness  toward  a  people  by  accepting 
and  strengthening  the  regime  that  Is  op- 
pressing them?  Was  our  opposition  and 
resistance  to  Quisling  when  he  was  In  con- 
trol of  every  foot  of  Norway  equivalent  to 
hostility  toward  the  Norwegian  people?  Of 
course  not! 

I  do  not  believe  all  of  the  people  of  China 
have  accepted  Communism,  nor  that  they  are 
better  under  It;  and  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
vinced that  the  Communist  regime  is  in 
complete  and  secure  control  of  the  country. 
The  internal  purges  and  terror  In  China  in 
recent  months  attest  to  serious  problems 
within  that  country. 

It  is  said  the  UN  ought  to  be  a  universal 
organization  with  all  existing  governments 
in  it.  But  the  Charter  makes  perfectly  clear 
that  the  UN  was  never  Intended  to  be  a  uni- 
versal organization.  The  concept  was  dis- 
cussed at  San  Francisco  and  rejected.  Ar- 
ticle 6  provides  for  expelling  "A  member 
which  has  consistently  violated  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  the  present  Charter."  Ar- 
ticle 4  reads:  "Membership  In  the  United  Na- 
tions is  open  to  all  other  peace-loving  na- 
tions which  accept  the  obligations  contained 
in  the  present  Charter,  and  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  organization,  are  able  and  willing  to 
carry  out  these  obligations." 

What  obligations?  Article  2  reads  in 
part:  "All  members  shall  settle  their  Inter- 
national disputes  by  peaceful  means"  and 
"All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  matter 
Inconsistent  with  the  purixises  of  the  United 
Nations." 

We  have  tried  to  get  Red  China  to  accept 
the  membership  obligations  prescribed  in 
the  UN  Charter  and  agree  to  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  in  their  relations  with 
their  neighbors,  but  they  have  refused.  Red 
China  is  stubbornly  keeping  itself  out.  It 
simply  refuses  to  qualify.  Mao  Tse-tung 
responds  by  saying,  "Political  power  comes 
out  of  a  barrel  of  a  gun." 

"But  what's  the  difference  between  Com- 
munist China  and  the  Soviet  Union?"  you 
ask.  The  Soviet  Union  doesn't  refrain  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  either.  The  an- 
swer is  that  the  Soviet  Union  got  Into  the 
UN  at  the  time  of  the  founding  when  it  pre- 
tended to  be  peace-loving  and  willing  to  co- 
operate for  peace  in  international  affairs. 
Red  China  does  not  even  pretend — In  fact, 
the  essence  of  its  quarrel  with  Moscow  is 
over  its  unwavering  insistence  on  the  use  of 
force. 

It  is  said  that  if  the  United  Nations  doe« 
not  admit  Communist  China,  then  It  ought 
to  expel  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  a  good 
logical  argument,  but  a  useless  one.  The 
Soviet  Union  can  veto  its  own  expulsion.  If 
Red  China  were  admitted,  it  could  not  be 
expelled,  no  matter  what  its  conduct.  The 
step  is  irreversible.    Ambassador  Adlal  Stev- 
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enson,  who  can  hardly  be  called  a  blind  re- 
actionary, stressed  before  the  UN  General 
Assembly  that  ".  .  .  .  A  power  given  to 
such  bitter  words  and  ruthless  actions  as 
those  of  the  Peking  regime  .  .  .  would  be  en- 
couraged by  its  success  In  gaining  admission 
to  exert,  all  the  more  forcefully,  by  threats 
and  maneuvers,  a  most  disruptive  and  de- 
moralizing Influence  on  the  organization  at 
this  critical  moment  In  Its  history — Its  ad- 
mission, in  circumstances  in  which  It  con- 
tinues to  violate  and  defy  the  principles 
of  the  Charter,  could  seriously  shake  public 
confidence  in  the  United  Nations  .  .  ." 

If  we  do  not  amend  the  Charter  to  admit 
lawless  aggressors  then  our  only  alternative 
In  allowing  the  entry  of  Red  China  is  to 
Ignore  the  Charter,  nullify  it,  and  we  must 
never  advocate  that  course. 

Seating  of  Red  China  in  the  UN  would  be 
illegal,  for  It  would  require  violation  of  the 
organization's  Charter.  It  would  be  Immoral, 
for  it  would  almost  certainly  mean  removal 
of  a  member  that  abides  by  the  Charter  to 
seat  a  non-member  that  brazenly  refuses 
to  abide  by  the  Charter.  It  would  tell  the 
700  million  people  on  the  China  Mainland 
that  we  are  accepting  their  subjugation, 
that  we  think  there  is  more  hope  for  peace 
for  ourselves  in  deals  with  their  oppressors 
than  in  standing  steadfastly  with  them,  the 
oppressed.  It  would  properly  be  regarded 
as  an  attempt  to  buy  peace  for  ourselves  by 
sacrificing  our  principles  and  the  freedom 
of  other  peoples. 

It  would  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  our 
loyal  Allies  on  Taiwan,  12  million  strong  who 
represent  Free  China,  but  who  could  hardly 
maintain  indefinitely  the  will  or  the  capac- 
ity to  resist  the  alleged  representative  gov- 
ernment of  700  million,  with  the  World 
Organization  for  Peace  Itself  rejecting  the 
12  million  and  accepting  the  oppressors  of 
700  million. 

Free  Asia  has  been  gaining  in  strength  and 
determination  because  of  our  presence  and 
resistence  to  Communist  transgressions. 
But  let's  be  realistic.  Free  Asia  will  crumble 
once  it  believes  the  Communists  are  winning, 
and  that  Commimlsm  might  be  the  wave 
of  the  future.  Admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  UN  would  mean  to  much  of  Asia  that 
the  Communists  have  all  but  won. 

Admission  would  represent  for  Red  China 
the  greatest  possible  diplomatic  victory.  It 
would  give  the  Mao  regime  the  stamp  of 
legitimacy  and  add  Immeasurably  to  Its 
prestige  and  power  all  over  the  world. 

Having  spent  more  than  $100  billion  to 
strengthen  the  will  and  capacity  of  free 
nations  and  peoples  to  resist  Communism, 
does  it  now  make  sense  to  strengthen  Com- 
munism? The  whole  Communist  movement 
worldwide  Is  in  serious  trouble  today.  Why 
change  the  policies  that  have  contributed  to 
its  difficulties  both  abroad  and  at  home? 

Admission  of  Red  China  is,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  UN  rules,  an  "Important" 


question,  which  must  therefore  be  settled  by 
a  two-thirds  rather  than  a  majority  vote.  A 
year  ago  the  member  nations  again  consid- 
ered the  perennial  question  of  admission  of 
Red  China,  and  it  again  failed  but  then  with 
a  tie  vote,  47  to  47.  Interestingly,  several 
countries  that  voted  for  Red  China  have  now 
broken  relations  with  it.  Does  it  make  sense 
to  accept  Red  China's  representatives  into  our 
country  and  Into  the  United  NaUons  Just 
when  its  representatives  are  being  exposed 
and  expelled  from  countries  in  Africa,  Latin 
America  and  Asia,  countries  that  followed  the 
very  policies  toward  Red  China  we  are  now 
being  urged  to  adopt?  The  15  million  or  so 
Chinese  living  In  Southeast  Asia  would  be  as 
shaken  as  the  12  million  on  Taiwan.  They 
occupy  key  positions  of  power  and  Influence 
in  Vietnam,  Malaysia,  Thailand,  Burma,  In- 
donesia, the  Philippines.  The  Governments 
of  those  countries  could  not  refuse  Commu- 
nist China  once  we  did.  Can  anyone  reason- 
ably expect  the  Governments  of  these  smaller 
and  weaker  countries  to  be  stronger  and  firm- 
er vis-vis  Red  China  than  the  great  United 
States  is?  What  would  happen  to  the  whole 
system  of  collective  security  we  have  been 
building  at  such  cost  and  effort  and  which 
is  absolutely  Indispensable  to  our  own  sur- 
vival as  a  free  nation? 

Admission  of  Red  China  would  mean  every 
Chinese  Embassy  and  Consulate  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  in  the  world  for  that  matter,  would 
become  a  protected  center  of  Communist  es- 
pionage, propaganda,  sabotage  and  subver- 
sion of  the  host  government — as  recently  ex- 
posed In  Indonesia  and  Ghana.  Through 
these  "Embassies  and  Consulates"  the  Chi- 
nese minorities  would  be  under  direct  and 
almost  irresistible  pressure  to  support  the 
aggressive  policies  of  the  Mao  regime.  The 
stability  of  strategic  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  would  Inevitably  be  weakened.  If  the 
strong  accept  the  Communist  overlords,  how 
long  can  the  weak  continue  to  resist  them? 

It  is  clear  that  Communist  governments  do 
not  Join  the  United  Nations  with  the  same 
purpose  in  mind  as  we  and  other  govern- 
ments do,  namely,  to  help  make  it  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  for  resolving  disputes.  Ob- 
viously the  Soviet  Union  Joined  in  order  to 
make  sure  the  UN  does  not  work  effectively. 
It  has  a  world  organization  of  its  own,  the 
Communist  party  with  organized,  disciplined, 
efficient  units  In  every  country.  The  Com- 
munists have  openly  sworn  over  and  over 
again  to  the  destruction  of  our  way  of  life. 
They  intend  to  win  for  their  world  orga- 
nization. What  could  be  more  advantageous 
than  to  have  seats  In  the  other  world  orga- 
nization also,  particularly  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, where  perfectly  legally  under  the  Charter 
they  can  keep  the  rival  organization  crippled 
and  ineffective  whenever  they  wish  to.  Al- 
most all  of  the  more  than  100  Soviet  vetoes 
have  been  against  measures  that  were  favored 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  UN  mem- 
bers and  were  in  the  direction  of  peace. 


Incidentally,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
Red  China  in  the  UN  in  order  to  negotiate 
with  her.  We've  had  over  130  negotiations 
with  Red  China  in  the  last  eleven  years — 
almost  one  a  month — and  more  than  any 
other  non-Communist  government  has  had. 
There  is  no  course  that  does  not  involve 
serious  risk;  we  are  dealing  with  a  ruthless 
and  resourceful  enemy.  But  we  must  not 
aid  them  to  our  detriment.  If  some  member 
of  an  organization  breaks  its  rules  and 
standards,  that  is  not  fatal  to  the  organiza- 
tion. But  if  the  organization  itself  votes 
to  scrap  its  own  rules  and  standards  In  a 
vain  effort  to  appease  some  lawless  mem- 
bers, that  Is  starting  down  the  road  to  its 
own  destruction.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  United  Nations  destroyed  by  its  own 
action,  as  happened  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions nearly  fifty  years  ago. 

In  these  closing  moments  I  wish  to  very 
briefly  touch  on  two  other  points.  The  UN 
has  a  1967  Budget  of  $128,227,800,  about  7 
million  above  this  year  and  50  mUllon  above 
five  years  ago.  The  UN  "hopes"  that  dona- 
tions, voluntary  contributions,  will  overcome 
this  deficit — and  you  can  have  one  guess  as 
to  what  nation  will  be  expected  to  volunteer 
the  most  generously.  Right  I  The  U.SA.I 
In  my  view,  before  we  give  any  more  contri- 
butions, the  nations  which  are  more  than  2 
years  behind  on  their  dues  and  debts  to  the 
UN  should  have  their  voting  rights  jerked 
until  they  pay  up — as  Article  19  provides. 
Why  the  Administration  has  been  reluctant 
to  more  vigorously  push  the  enforcement  of 
this  Article  I  cannot  understand. 

The  final  point  is  that  in  my  humble 
opinion  we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  in  the 
Just  cause  of  freedom  against  Communist 
aggression.  I  heartily  disagree  with  the 
views  of  our  junior  U.S.  Senator  on  the 
subject,  and  am  firmly  persuaded  that  but 
for  our  resistance  to  the  Communist  trans- 
gressions all  of  Southeast  Asia  today  would 
be  in  Communist  hands;  Malaysia  would  not 
have  survived  as  a  federation;  Indonesia 
would  not  have  toppled  the  Communist 
regime  of  Sukarno;  Red  China  would  likely 
have  been  admitted  to  the  UN  by  now;  the 
new  atmosphere  of  hope  and  confidence  and 
courage  throughout  Asia's  southern  crescent 
of  nations  would  not  exist  to  shore  up  and 
strengthen  Red  China's  fearful  neighbors 
from  Pakistan  and  India  to  Japan  and  Korea. 
Because  we  met  our  commitment  to  a  na- 
tion desiring  freedom  over  Communist  domi- 
nation, a  rather  astonishing  series  of  trans- 
formations has  taken  place.  There  has  been 
a  quickening  of  national  pride,  a  new  so- 
lidity of  national  spirit,  a  sense  of  autonomy 
and  freedom.  The  nations  of  the  crescent 
have  stood  up  and  gone  their  own  way  with 
a  new  assurance  that  Chinese  Communism 
need  not  be  the  battering  wave  of  the  future, 
and  we  must  have  a  determination  to  insure 
that  It  is  not. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  February  2,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Dilwyn  Morgan  Da  vies,  rector  of 
Rugby,  England,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Sovereign  Lord  God,  who  alone  canst 
order  the  unruly  wills  and  affections  of 
sinful  men  and  by  whose  providence  the 
course  of  this  world  is  peaceably  ordered. 

Pour  down  the  abimdance  of  Thy  grace 
upon  the  Senate  of  this  great  Republic, 
that  its  servants  and  ministers  of  state 
may    faithfully    fulfill    Thy    will    and 


obediently  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
high  calling,  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
Thy  name,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  procaroings  of  Wednes- 
day, February  1,  1(967,  was  dispensed 
with.  I 


THE  WAR  ON  HUNGER— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  51) 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  on  food  for  India 
and  other  countries.  Without  objection, 
It  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  without 
being  read,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  as  follows: 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President  ^ 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated  Last  February  I  proposed  that  all  man- 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  kind  join  in  a  war  against  man's  oldest 
secretaries.  enemy:  himger. 
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Last  March  I  proposed  that  the  United 
States  take  part  In  an  urgent  Interna- 
tional effort  to  help  the  OoTemment  of 
India  stave  off  the  threat  of  famine. 

I  address  you  today  to  report  progress 
in  organizing  the  war  against  hunger  and 
to  seek  your  counsel  on  steps  still  to  be 
taken.  For  again  this  year,  drought  in 
India — as  in  other  nations — ^underlines 
the  cruel  mathematics  of  hunger  and 
calls  for  action. 

The  problem  is  immense.  It  cannot 
be  solved  unless  each  country  reaches  a 
considered  judgment  on  the  course  to 
be  pursued.  The  greatest  power  on 
earth  is  the  will  of  free  peoples,  expressed 
through  the  deliberative  processes  of 
their  national  assemblies.  I  ask  you  to- 
day to  take  the  lead  In  a  vital  act  of 
democratic  si£Qrmatlon. 

India  is  not  alone  in  facing  the  specter 
of  near  famine.  One-half  of  the  world's 
people  confront  this  same  problem. 

India's  plight  reminds  us  that  our  gen- 
eration can  no  longer  evade  the  growing 
imbalance  between  food  production  and 
population  growth.  India's  experience 
teaches  that  something  more  must  be 
done  about  it. 

Prom  our  own  experience  and  that  of 
other  countries,  we  know  that  something 
can  be  done.  We  know  that  an  agricul- 
tural revolution  is  within  the  capacity 
of  modem  science. 

We  know  that  land  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce much  more  food — enough  food  for 
the  world's  population,  If  reasonable 
population  policies  are  pursued.  Without 
some  type  of  voluntary  population  pro- 
gram, however,  the  nations  of  the 
world — no  matter  how  generous — will  not 
be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  food  problem. 

We  know,  too,  that  failiu-e  to  act — 
and  to  act  now — wUl  multiply  the  human 
suffering  and  political  unrest,  not  only 
in  our  generation  but  in  that  of  our  chil- 
dren and  their  children. 

The  aim  of  the  war  against  hunger  is 
to  help  developing  nations  meet  this 
challenge.  It  is  the  indispensable  first 
step  on  the  road  to  progress. 

If  we  are  to  succeed,  aU  nations — rich 
and  poor  alike — must  join  together  and 
press  the  agricultural  revolution  with 
the  same  spirit,  the  same  energy,  and  the 
same  sense  of  urgency  that  they  apply 
to  their  own  national  defense.  Nothing 
less  is  consistent  with  the  human  values 
at  stake. 

Last  year,  many  responded  to  India's 
emergency.  Canada  was  particularly 
generous  in  sending  food  aid.  Each 
member  of  the  India  Aid  Consortium 
made  a  special  effort  to  meet  India's 
need.  Nonmembers,  Australia  among 
others,  also  helped.  The  private  con- 
tributions of  the  Italian  and  Dutch  peo- 
ple were  especially  heartwarming.  But 
the  bleak  facts  require  a  sustained  inter- 
national effort  on  a  greater  scale.  Today 
I  propose  that  all  nations  make  the  new 
Indian  emergency  the  occasion  to  start 
a  continuing  worldwide  campaign  against 
hunger. 

n 

The  first  obligation  of  the  community 
of  man  is  to  provide  food  for  all  of  its 
members.  This  obligation  overrides  po- 
litical differences  and  differences  in  social 
systems. 


No  single  nation  or  people  can  fulfill 
this  common  obligatton.  No  nation 
should  be  expected  to  do  so.  Every  coun- 
try must  participate  to  insiire  the  fu- 
ture of  all.  Every  country  that  makes 
a  determined  effort  to  achieve  sufficiency 
in  food  will  find  our  Government,  our 
technical  experts,  and  our  people  its  en- 
thusiastic partners.  Itie  United  States 
is  prepared  to  do  its  share. 

In  pursiiing  the  war  on  hunger,  the 
world  must  face  up  to  stark  new  facts 
about  food  in  our  times. 

Food  Is  scarce.  Nowhere  is  there  a 
real  surplus.  Food  aid  must  be  allocated 
according  to  the  same  priorities  that 
govern  other  development  assistance. 

Per  capita  food  production  in  many 
parts  of  the  less-developed  world  is  not 
increasing.  In  some  cases,  it  is  even 
declining.  This  grim  fact  reflects  both 
a  rising  curve  of  population  and  a  lag- 
ging curve  of  agricultural  production. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  self-help. 
The  first  responsibility  of  each  nation 
is  to  supply  the  food  its  people  needs. 
The  war  against  hunger  can  only  be 
won  by  the  efforts  of  the  developing  na- 
tions themselves. 

Food  aid  is  a  stopgap,  not  a  per- 
manent cure.  It  must  be  viewed  as  part 
of  a  nation's  effort  to  achieve  siifflciency 
in  food,  not  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

Agriculture  must  receive  a  much 
higher  priority  in  development  plans  and 
programs.  The  developing  nations  can 
no  longer  take  food  supplies  for  granted 
while  they  concentrate  on  Industrial 
development  alone,  or  spend  vitally 
needed  resources  on  unnecessary  military 
equipment. 

Agricultural  development  must  be 
planned  as  part  of  a  nation's  overall 
economic  and  social  program.  Achieving 
a  balance  between  population  and  re- 
sources is  as  important  as  achieving  a 
balance  between  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural growth. 

Fertilizer,  seed,  and  pesticides  must  be 
provided  in  much  greater  quantities  tlian 
ever  before.  Their  u«e  increases  food 
production  and  permanently  changes 
the  productive  capability  of  farmers.  A 
ton  of  fertilizer  properly  used  this  year 
can  mean  several  tons  of  grain  next  year. 

All  advanced  nations — including  those 
which  Import  food — must  share  the  bur- 
den of  feeding  the  hungry  and  building 
their  capacity  to  feed  themselves. 

The  war  on  hunger  Is  too  big  for  gov- 
ernments alone.  Victory  cannot  come 
unless  businessmen,  universities,  foimda- 
tions,  voluntary  agencies,  and  coopera- 
tives join  the  battle. 

Developing  nations  with  food  deficits 
must  put  more  of  their  resources  into 
voluntary  family  planning  programs. 

These  are  the  facts  your  Government 
has  been  stressing  throughout  the  world. 
Many  of  them  are  unpleasant.  But  our 
lives  are  pledged  to  the  conviction  that 
free  people  meet  thdr  responsibilities 
whpn  they  face  the  truth. 

These  facts  draw  into  bold  relief  the 
two  main  thrusts  in  the  offensive  against 
himger: 

First,  the  hungry  nations  of  the  world 
must  be  helped  to  achieve  the  capacity 
to  grow  the  food  their  people  need  or  to 
buy  what  they  cannot  grow. 


Second,  until  they  can  achieve  this 
goal,  the  developed  nations  must  help 
meet  their  needs  by  food  shipments  on 
generous  terms. 

The  level  of  food  aid  will  decline  as 
self-help  measures  take  hold.   Until  that 
point  is  reached,  food  aid  is  an  inescap- 
able duty  of  the  world  commmilty. 
m 

During  the  past  year,  the  advanced  na- 
tions have  made  progress  in  preparing 
the  groimd  for  the  international  war  on 
himger. 

First,  the  pattern  of  international  co- 
operation has  steadily  improved. 

Last  July  we  were  pleased  to  act  as 
host  to  a  high-level  meeting  of  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  which  focused  primar- 
ily on  the  world  food  problem. 

We  encouraged  greater  contributions 
to  the  world  food  program  by  increasing 
our  pledge  to  that  program  and  by  offer- 
ing to  match  with  commodities  contribu- 
tions in  both  cash  and  commodities  from 
other  countries. 

We  cosponsored  a  resolution  in  the 
United  Nations  that  launched  a  XJN.- 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  study 
Of  whether  and  how  to  organize  a  multi- 
lateral food  aid  program  of  vastly  larger 
proportions. 

In  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations, we  have  advanced  a  proposal  to 
make  available  from  all  sources  10  mil- 
lion tons  of  food  grains  annually  for  food 
aid,  to  be  supported  by  grain  exporters 
and  importers  alike.  This  proposal  is 
now  being  discussed  in  Geneva  as  part 
of  an  international  cereals  arrangement. 

We  are  now  participating  in  a  study 
initiated  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization — in  cooperation  with  the 
World  Bank,  the  U.N.  and  the  OECD — to 
examine  how  multilateral  action  might 
Increase  the  availability  and  effective  use 
of  fertilizers  and  other  materials  needed 
to  speed  up  agricultural  production. 

At  tlie  OECD  ministerial  meeting  this 
fall,  we  advanced  a  proposal  to  develop 
an  Agricultural  Pood  Fund  to  encourage 
private  investment  in  the  bsisic  agricul- 
tural industries  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Second,  the  United  States  encouraged 
a  multilateral  response  to  last  year's 
emergency  in  India. 

The  worst  drought  of  the  century 
threatened  millions  with  starvation  and 
countless  more  with  disease  bom  of  mal- 
nutrition. As  a  result,  I  recommended, 
and  you  in  the  Congress,  approved  a  pro- 
gram to  send  over  8  million  tons  of  food 
grain  to  India.  In  an  imprecedented 
display  of  common  concern,  govern- 
ments, private  organizations,  and  indi- 
viduals in  42  other  nations  joined  in  pro- 
viding $180  million  in  food  and  other 
commodities  to  meet  the  needs  of  that 
country.  Overall,  India  imported  al- 
most 11  million  tons  of  grain  and  used 
several  million  tons  from  its  own  emer- 
gency food  reserves. 

The  fact  that  India  did  not  experience 
famine  ranks  among  the  proudest  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  international  co- 
operation. But  last  year's  effort- 
heartening  as  it  was — was  hasty  and  im- 
provised.   The  world  must  organize  its 
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response  to  famine — ^both  today  and  for 
the  years  ahead. 

Third,  this  year's  economic  aid  pro- 
gram makes  agricultural  development  a 
primary  objective. 

The  AID  program,  which  I  will  shortly 
send  to  the  Congress,  Includes  fimds  to 
finance  imports  of  fertilizer,  irrigation 
pumps,  and  other  American  equipment 
and  know-how  necessary  to  improve  ag- 
ricultiu^  in  the  developing  countries. 

Fourth,  I  proposed  and  Uie  Congress 
enacted  far-reaching  legislation  which 
provides  the  strong  foundation  for  the 
new  food-for-freedom  program. 

The  central  theme  of  the  program  is 
self-help.  The  legislation  authorized 
concessional  sales  of  food  to  countries 
which  prove  their  determination  to  ex- 
pand their  own  food  production. 

IV 

All  of  us  know  where  the  real  battle 
Is  fought.  Whatever  the  efforts  in  world 
capitals,  the  real  tale  is  told  on  the  land. 
It  is  the  man  tiehlnd  the  mule — or  the 
bullock — or  the  water  buffalo — who  must 
be  reached.  Only  his  own  government 
and  his  own  people  can  reach  him. 

Thus,  the  most  important  progress  of 
the  past  year  lias  occurred  in  the  devel- 
oping coimtries  themselves.  And  there 
Is  progress  to  report. 

India — the  largest  consumer  of  food 
aid — perhaps  provides  the  best  example. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  innovation  in 
Indian  agriculture.  Agrtcultiu*al  devel- 
opment now  has  top  priority  in  India's 
economic  plan.  Much  remains  to  be 
done.  But  the  evidence  Is  unmistakable. 
India  has  started  on  the  right  path. 
India  has: 

Imposed  a  food  rationing  system  to 
make  efflcient  use  of  existing  supplies. 

Streamlined  its  transportation  system 
to  improve  distribution. 

Increased  prices  paid  to  the  farmer, 
thus  providing  new  incentives  to  use 
fertilizer,  Improved  seeds  and  other 
modem  materials. 

Begun  large-scale  operations  with  new 
varieties  of  rice  introduced  from  Taiwan 
and  with  large  quantities  of  high-yield- 
ing wheat  seed  imported  from  Mexico. 

Approved  plans  to  increase  public 
Investment  in  agriculture  by  more  than 
100  percent  during  the  new  5-year  plan. 

Started  to  expand  rural  credit,  im- 
prove water  supply  and  accelerate  the 
distribution  of  fertilizer  to  remote  areas. 

Stepped  up  family  planning. 

Negotiated  an  agreement  for  the  first 
of  several  externally  financed  fertilizer 
plants  to  expand  India's  supply  of  home- 
produced  fertilizers. 

India  if  off  to  a  good  start.  But  it  is 
only  a  start.  As  Indian  officials  have 
warned,  hard  work  remains  in  reaching 
targets  they  have  set  and  in  improving 
cooperation  among  state  governments. 
India's  economic  problems  are  enormous. 
But  they  can  be  solved. 

What  India  has  begim  to  do  represents 
the  growing  realization  in  the  developing 
world  that  long-term  economic  growth 
»  dependent  on  growth  in  agriculture. 
Not  every  country  has  made  an  effort  as 
great  as  India's.  But  in  some  countries, 
production  has  improved  more  rapidly. 

Everywhere  there  Is  an  air  of  change. 
No  longer  does  hidustrial  development 
uone  attract  the  best  minds  and  talents. 


Agriculture  is  now  attracting  the  young 
and  more  enterprising  economists,  ad- 
ministrators and  entrepreneurs  in  the 
developing  world. 

This  is  the  best  measure  of  progress  in 
the  war  on  hunger  and  the  best  assur- 
ance of  success. 

V 

India's  food  problem  requires  a  major 
commitment  of  our  resources  and  those 
of  other  advanced  countries.  India's 
population  ts  equal  to  that  of  66  members 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Broad  authority  exists  imder  our  legis- 
lation for  national  action  by  Executive 
decision  alone.  But  the  issues  presented 
here  are  of  such  moment,  and  on  such  a 
scale,  as  to  make  it  important  that  we 
act  together,  as  we  do  on  other  great  is- 
sues, en  the  firm  foundation  of  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress. 

I  ask  you  to  support  the  broad  ap- 
proach we  have  proposed  to  the  interna- 
tional community  as  a  basic  strategy  for 
the  war  on  hunger.  That  strategy  rests 
on  three  essential  principles: 

1.  Self-help.  The  war  on  hunger  can 
be  won  only  by  the  determined  efforts  of 
the  developing  nations  themselves.  In- 
ternational aid  can  help  them.  But  It 
can  only  help  if  they  pursue  well-con- 
ceived and  well-executed  long-range 
plans  of  their  own. 

2.  Multilateral  participation.  The  sis- 
slstance  of  the  international  community 
must  be  organized  in  a  coalition  of  the 
advanced  and  the  developing  nations. 

3.  Comprehensive  planning.  The  in- 
ternational commimity  must  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  assist  India  to  ful- 
fill its  program  of  achieving  food  suf- 
ficiency, not  only  during  this  year,  but  for 
the  next  few  years  as  well. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
events  of  the  past  year.  Drought  limited 
India's  food  grain  production  to  72  mil- 
lion tons  in  the  1965-66  crop  year,  com- 
pared with  a  record  88  million  tons  the 
previous  year.  A  massive  international 
emergency  program  met  the  immediate 
crisis.  But  India  had  to  use  precious  food 
reserves — that  are  thus  not  available  to 
meet  the  shortages  created  by  a  second 
successive  bad  crop. 

The  weather  since  then  has  brought 
little  relief.  The  general  outlook  is 
slightly  improved,  and  overall  produc- 
tion may  reach  79  million  tons  this  year. 
But  late  last  summer  a  severe  drought 
hit  heavily  populated  areas  in  north- 
central  India.  Unless  Indian  production 
is  supplemented  by  substantial  imports — 
perhaps  10  million  tons  by  present  es- 
timates for  calendar  1967 — more  than 
70  million  people  will  experience  near 
famine. 

The  Government  of  India  has  already 
taken  internal  measures  to  move  grain 
from  its  more  fortunate  areas  to  the 
drought  areas.  Imports  of  2.3  milUon 
tons  of  grain  are  now  in  the  pipeline 
to  meet  India's  needs  for  the  first  2  or 
3  months  of  1967.  India  htis  purchased 
some  200,000  tons  of  this  grain  with  her 
own  scarce  foreign  exchange.  Canada 
with  185,000  tons,  AustraUa  with  150,000 
tons,  and  the  Soviet  Union  with  200.000 
tons  have  already  joined  the  United 
States  with  its  1.6  million  tons,  in  an 
impressive  multilateral  effort  to  help. 

India's  immediate  problem — and  the 


world's  problem — ^is  to  fill  the  remaining 
gap  for  the  balance  of  this  year. 

Because  these  facts  bear  heavily  on 
the  extent  of  UJS.  food  shipments,  I  have 
requested  and  received  careful  verifica- 
tion from  our  Ambassador  in  New  Delhi, 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
from  Members  of  Congress,  who  have 
recently  been  in  India,  including  Senator 
McGex  and  Senator  Moss. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  Repre- 
sentative PoAGK  and  Representative 
Dole  and  Senator  'hSsLLXR,  who  at  my  re- 
quest made  a  special  trip  to  India  tn 
December  to  assess  the  situation  on  the 
groimd.  Their  careful  and  thorough 
analysis  of  the  situation  in  India  and 
their  recommendations  to  me  have  been 
of  great  value. 

During  the  last  2  weeks,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  PoUtical  Affairs 
and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
have  consulted  in  New  Delhi  and  with 
most  members  of  the  World  Bank's  India 
Consortium. 

The  work  of  all  these  men  and  the 
diplomatic  efforts  of  the  Government  of 
India  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
steps  we  must  now  take. 

The  United  States  cannot — and  should 
not — approach  this  problem  alone  or  on 
an  improvised  basis.  We  must  support 
the  Indian  Government's  efforts  to  en- 
list the  aid  of  other  nations  in  develop- 
ing a  systematic  and  international  i^- 
proach  to  the  problems  of  Indian  agri- 
culture. Our  long-term  objective  Is  to 
help  India  achieve  its  goal  of  virtual  self- 
sufficiency  in  grain  by  the  ear^  1970's. 
Meanwhile,  as  part  of  that  effort,  we 
must  help  India  meet  its  immediate  food 
needs. 

VI 

In  line  with  policies  established  by  the 
Congress,  and  after  promising  consulta- 
tions with  the  Government  of  India  and 
other  governments  involved,  I  recom- 
mend the  following  steps  to  achieve  these 
objectives: 

First.  Our  basic  policy  is  to  approcwh 
the  problem  of  Indian  food  through  the 
India  Aid  Consortium  organized  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  World  Bank. 
That  Consortium  has  already  developed  a 
multilateral  approach  to  economic  as- 
sistance for  India.  Now,  we  propose  to 
make  food  aid  a  part  of  that  multilateral 
assistance  program.  We  seek  effective 
multilateral  arrangements  to  integrate 
Indian  food  aid  with  broader  programs 
of  economic  assistance  and  with  capital 
and  technical  assistance  for  agricul- 
tural development. 

In  a  preliminary  way,  we  have  con- 
sulted with  the  Government  of  India  and 
with  other  members  of  the  Consortium. 
There  is  substantial  agreement  among 
Consortium  members  on  the  major 
points  of  our  proposal: 

Meeting  food  needs  of  India  during 
this  emergency  should  be  accepted  as  an 
international  responsibility  in  wiiich 
each  nation  should  share; 

Emergency  food  and  food-related  aid 
should  be  coordinated  through  the  World 
Bank  Consortium; 

This  aid  should  not  dimlnl.sh  the  fiow 
of  resources  for  other  development  pro- 
grams. It  should  be  in  addition  to  the 
targets  for  each  country  suggested  by  the 
World  Bank. 

Adding  food  aid  to  the  responsibilities 
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of  the  Consortium  is  sound  economics 
and  fair  burden-sharing.  The  Con- 
sortium provides  a  proper  channel  for 
the  food  and  food-related  aid  of  donors 
who  have  not  previously  been  involved  in 
the  food  field.  It  will  make  clear  that 
food  provided  from  outside  is  as  much  a 
real  contribution  to  Indian  development 
as  capital  for  specific  projects  or  foreign 
exchange  assistance  for  import  programs. 

Second.  Should  this  program  be  estab- 
lished, we  will  support  the  Indian  Con- 
sortiimi  as  it — 

Undertakes  a  detailed  projection  of 
Indian  food  production  and  food  aid 
requirements; 

Prepares  a  program  for  nonfood  im- 
ports required  to  meet  food  production 
targets,  as  the  basis  for  determining  the 
equitable  share  of  each  donor; 

Reviews  India's  self-help  efforts,  re- 
ports regularly  on  progress  and  identifies 
eu-eas  for  future  concentration  of 
energies. 

Third.  We  must  take  prompt  action 
to  help  India  meet  its  emergency  food 
needs.  Our  best  present  estimate  is  that 
India  needs  deliveries  of  10  million  tons 
of  food  grains  this  year  or  roughly  $725 
million  worth  of  food;  2.3  million  tons, 
worth  roughly  $185  million,  are  already 
in  the  pipeline  from  a  nimiber  of  coun- 
tries, Including  our  own.  To  keep  food 
in  the  pipeline,  I  am  making  an  immedi- 
ate allocation  of  2  million  tons,  worth 
nearly  $150  million,  to  tide  India  over 
while  the  Congress  acts. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  approve 
a  commitment  to  share  fully  in  the  In- 
ternational effort  to  meet  India's  remain- 
ing food  grain  deficit  of  5.7  million  tons — 
worth  about  $400  million.  To  that  end, 
I  recommend  a  VS.  allocation  of  an 
additional  amount  of  food  grain,  not  to 
exceed  3  million  tons,  provided  it  is  ap- 
propriately matched  by  other  countries. 
I  recommend  that  approximately  $190 
million  available  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  calendar  1967  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  These  fimds,  if 
allotted,  will  have  to  be  replenished  by 
appropriation  in  fiscal  1968. 

Fourth.  I  recommend  your  approval 
of  an  allocation  of  $25  million  in  food 
commodities  for  distribution  by  CARE 
and  other  American  voluntary  agencies, 
to  assist  the  Government  of  India  in  an 
emergency  feeding  program  in  the 
drought  areas  of  Bihar  and  Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Fifth.  We  hope  other  donors  will  ac- 
celerate their  exports  of  fertilizers  to 
India. 

Unless  the  application  of  chemical 
fertilizers  rises  sharply  in  India,  she  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  her  food  grain  targets. 
Those  fertilizer  targets  are  ambitious, 
yet  they  must  be  met  and  if  possible, 
exceeded.  Marshaling  more  fertilizer 
Imports  is  as  important  to  meeting  In- 
dia's emergency  as  gathering  additional 
grain.  India  herself  must  take  prompt 
stei>s  to  increase  her  fertilizer  invest- 
ment and  production  and  improve  its 
distribution. 

Sixth.  I  propose  for  the  longer  run  to 
continue  encouraging  U.S.  private  inves- 
tors to  participate  in  India's  program  to 
•zpand  production  of  chemical  fertilizers. 


We  will  urge  other  governments  to  en- 
courage their  own  producers. 

Seventh.  We  intend  to  pursue  other 
initiatives  in  the  broader  context  of 
world  agricultural  development : 

We  shall  continue  to  press  for  multi- 
lateral efforts  in  every  international 
forum  in  which  we  participate,  including 
the  current  negotiatiocs  to  establish  a 
food  aid  program  as  part  of  an  Inter- 
national Cereals  Arrangement. 

We  shall  continue  our  policy  of  en- 
couraging private  capital  and  technology 
to  join  the  war  on  hunger. 

We  shall  press  for  the  creation  of  an 
investment  guarantee  fund  by  the  OECD 
to  encourage  private  investment  in  the 
agricultural  industries  of  developing 
countries. 

We  shall  make  available  to  food  deficit 
nations  the  technology  our  scientists  have 
now  developed  for  producing  fish  protein 
concentrate. 

We  shall  look  to  the  study  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  problems  of  food  production  to  sup- 
ply further  and  more  definitive  gmde- 
lines  for  near-term  action  and  for  long- 
range  planning. 

None  of  these  steps  can  be  as  impor- 
tant as  Indian  resolve  and  Indian  per- 
formance. The  Indian  Government  is 
committed  to  a  bold  program  of  agricul- 
tural modernization.  That  program  is 
the  foundation  for  the  entire  interna- 
tional effort  to  help  India.  We  believe 
that  a  self-reinforcing  process  of  im- 
provement is  underway  in  India,  affect- 
ing both  agricultural  techniques  and  gov- 
ernment administration.  On  the  basis 
of  that  conviction,  we  can  move  forward 
to  do  our  share  under  the  food-for-free- 
dom  program  of  1966.  i 
vn  I 

I  believe  these  proposals  are  in  our  na- 
tional interest.  I  believe  that  they  re- 
flect the  deepest  purposes  of  our  national 
spirit. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people,  to  join  with  me  in  this 
effort  and  in  an  appeal  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  can  help.  I  am  asking 
the  Congress  to  consider  thoroughly  my 
recommendations  and  to  render  its  judg- 
ment. The  executive  branch,  this  Nation 
and  other  nations  will  give  full  attention 
to  the  contributions  that  congressional 
debate  may  produce. 

There  are  many  legitimate  claims  on 
our  resources.  Some  may  question  why 
we  devote  a  substantial  portion  to  a  dis- 
tant country. 

The  history  of  this  century  is  ample 
reply.  We  have  never  stood  idly  by  while 
famine  or  pestilence  raged  among  any 
part  of  the  human  family.  America 
would  cease  to  be  America  if  we  walked 
by  on  the  other  side  when  confronted 
by  such  catastrophe. 

The  great  lesson  of  our  time  is  the 
interdependence  of  man.  My  predeces- 
sors and  I  have  recognized  this  fact.  All 
that  we  and  other  nations  have  sought 
to  accomplish  in  behalf  of  world  peace 
and  economic  growth  would  be  for 
naught  if  the  advanced  countries  failed 
to  help  feed  the  hungry  in  their  day  of 
need. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  2, 1967. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of3ce 
and  Civil  Service. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  HANSEN 
AT  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  business,  which 
will  comprise  3 -minute  s^^^^ments,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen]  be  recognized  for 
40  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cation and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated : 

Designation  of  San  Rafael  Wildekness,  Los 
Padres  National  Forest,  Calif. 
A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  designate  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  In  the 
State  of  California  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  ADorriONAL  FACiLrriES  Projects 
Proposed  foe  the  Air  National  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions) ,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  certain 
additional  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Air  National  Guard,  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
Flight  Training  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  Flight 
Training  Program,  for  the  calendar  year  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Insurance  Premtoms  Collectb) 

Under    Mortgage     Insurance    for    Land 

Development 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
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porting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  Insurance 
premiums  and  other  charges  which  that  De- 
partment collects  under  mortgage  Insurance 
for  land  development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  or  OmcE  op  State  Technical 
Services 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Office  of  State  Technical  Services,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
REPORT  OP  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
A   letter    from    the    Chairman,    Interstate 
Commerce    Commission,    Washington,    D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Commission,   for   the  fiscal  year   1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Ccan- 
mlttee  on  Commerce. 

Reports  of  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard  Armory  and  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  Board,  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  National  Guard 
Armory  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Sta- 
dium, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966 
(with  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

REPORT  OF  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Vietnam  Conflict  Servicemen  and  Veterans 
Act  of  1967 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  to  persons  who  served 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  on 
or  after  August  6,  1964,  the  date  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Incident,  the  same  range  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  heretofore  provided  veterans 
Of  other  wars;  to  Improve  the  pension  and 
certain  other  benefits  now  available  to  these 
servicemen  and  veterans;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (with  accompanying  papers);   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Proposed  Discontinuance  of  Requirement 
That  the  Comptboller  General  Make  an 
Annual  Audit  of  the  General  Sttpplt 
Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  proposing  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  specific  statutory  requirement 
that  the  Comptroller  General  shall  make  an 
annual  audit  of  the  general  supply  fund 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Laws  Enacted  bt  Legislature  of  Guam 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies 
of  laws  enacted  by  the  Eighth  Guam  Legis- 
lature, 1966  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  of  Community  Relations  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  the  Community  Relations  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Mn-rrARY  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees'  Claims 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Administration,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursant  to  law,  a  report 
on  claims  paid  under  the  Military  Personnel 
and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  1966  (with 
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an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Reports  Relating  to  Third  Preference  and 
Sixth  Preference  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Conunlssioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  NaturaUzatlon  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  for  certain  aliens  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 

States  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  NaturaUzatlon  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  or  Deportation  of  Certain 

Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  tc 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
Request  for  Extension  of  Time  To  File 

Report 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  re- 
questing permission  to  delay  the  filing  of  a 
report  covering  the  administration  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Reports  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16, 
GS-17,  AND  GS-18 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  positions  In 
grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18.  for  the 
calendar  year  1966  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Administration,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursiiant  to  law,  a  report 
on  positions  in  grades  GS-16,  GS-n,  and 
OS-18,  for  the  calendar  year  1966  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

Report  on  Air  Pollution  by  Federal 
Activities 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  air  pollution  by 
Federal  activities,  dated  January  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Report  on  Study  of  Federal  Reimbursement 
Policy  for  Work  by  States  on  Author- 
ized Water  Resources  Projects 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,   pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  a  study  of  Federal 
Reimbursement  Policy  for  Work  by  States 
and  Other  Non-Federal  Entitles  on  Author- 
ized Water  Resources  Projects  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  Improve  and  expand  the  authority  to 
conduct  or  assist  research  relating  to  air 
poUutants,  to  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
regional  air  quality  commissions,  to  author- 
ize establishment  of  standards  applicable 
to  emissions  from  establishments  engaged  In 
certain  types  of  Industry,  to  assist  In  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  State  programs 


for  annual  inspev-tlons  of  automobile  emlB- 
sion  control  devices,  and  for  other  purpoBM 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Report  of  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Members, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  year 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


NATIONAL  WATER  COMMISSION- 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE— AD- 
DITIONAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
25) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  I  report  favorably,  without 
amendment,  the  bUl  (S.  20)  to  provide 
for  a  comprehensive  review  of  national 
water  resource  problems  and  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a 
report  thereon.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott]  be  permitted  to  file  a  state- 
ment of  additional  views  on  the  bill,  and 
that  they  be  printed  with  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings in  the  chair) .  The  report  will  be 
received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar;  and,  without  objection,  the  re- 
port will  be  printed,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill,  S.  20,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CtjrtisI 
be  added  as  a  cosponsqr^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS    OP    A    COMMTrrEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
With  an  amendment: 

S.  Res.  20.  Resolution  extending  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  (Rept.  No.  26) ; 

S.  Res.  23.  Resolution  to  examine,  investi- 
gate, and  make  a  study  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  flood  control,  navigation, 
rivers  and  harbors,  roads  and  highways, 
water  pollution,  air  pollution,  pubUc  build- 
ings, and  all  features  of  water  resovtfce  de- 
velopment, and  economic  growth  (Rept.  27); 

S.  Res.  25.  Resolution  to  study  administra- 
tive practice  and  procedure,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  28); 

S.  Res.  26.  Resolution  to  Investigate  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United  States 
(Rept.  No.  29): 

S.  Res.  28.  Resolution  authorizing  a  study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  30); 

S.  Res.  29.  Resolution  to  Investigate  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  constitutional  rights 
(Rept.  No.  31); 

S.  Res.  33.  Resolution  to  Investigate  the  ad- 
ministration, operation,  and  enforcement  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  (Rept.  No.  32); 

S.  Res.  34.  Resolution  to  study  and  ex- 
amine the  Federal  judicial  system  (Rept. 
No.  33) ; 

S.  Res.  35.  Resolution  to  investigate  Juve- 
nile delinquency  (Rept.  No.  34) ; 

S.  Res.  38.  Resolution  to  investigate  prob- 
lems created  by  the  flow  of  refugees  and  es- 
capees from  communistic  tyranny  (S.  Rept. 
No.  35) ; 

8.  Res.  40.  Resolution  to  make  a  full  and 
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complete  study  of  the  separation  of  powers 
Tindar  the  ConstltuUon  (Rept.  No.  36) ; 

S.Rea.  41.  Resolution    to    Investigate    tbe 

Trading  with  tbe  Enemy  Act  (Rept.  No.  37) ; 

8.  Res.  42.  Resolution  to  authorize  certain 

activities  and  studies  by  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  (Rept.  No.  38); 

S.  Res.  43.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Ck>m- 

mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to 

make  certain  Investigations  (Rept.  No.  39); 

8.  Res.  45.  Resolution       authorizing      the 

Committee   on   Banking   and    C\irrency   to 

make  certain  Investigations,  and  to  provide 

additional  funds  therefor  (Rept.  No.  40); 

8.  Res.  46.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  Investi- 
gate matters  pertaining  to  public  and  pri- 
vate housing  and  urban  affairs.  Including  ur- 
ban mass  transportation  (Rept.  No.  41); 

8.  Res.  63.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Chrvemment  Operations  to  nuJce 
Investigations  Into  the  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  operations  of  all  branches  of  Govern- 
ment (Sept.  No.  42) ; 

8.  Res.  65.  Resolution  authorizing  a  study 
of  Intergovernmental  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  the  States  and  munici- 
palities (Rept.  No.  43) : 

8.  Res.  57.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Qovemment  Operations  to  exam- 
ine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  foreign  assist- 
ance operations  by  the  Federal  Qovemment 
(Rept.  No.  44) ; 

8.  Res.  68.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Qovemment  Operations  to  study 
the  origin  of  research  and  development  pro- 
grams financed  by  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  (Rept. 
No.  46) ; 

8.  Bee.  69.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  to 
ctudy  and  evaluate  the  effects  of  laws  per- 
taining to  proposed  reorganizations  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  (Rept. 
No.  46) ; 

S.  Res.  67.  Resolution  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions for  making  certain  studies  (Rept.  No. 
47);  and 

8.  Res.  73.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Conmilttee  on  Commerce  to  make  certain 
staidles(Rept.No.48). 


EXECDTTVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMl'i'i'KE 

As  In  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HJLL.  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

James  J.  Reynolds,  of  New  Tork,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 

By  Ui.  YARBOROnOH  from  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  lAbor  and  Public  Welfare: 

TTiomas  R.  Donahue,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  lAbor. 


HILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous  consent,   the   second   time,   and 
referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

8.  790.  A  bill  to  provide  more  economic, 
efficient,  and  effective  implementation  of  the 
various  Federal  loan  and  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams to  improve  tbe  quaUty  of  \irban  and 
rural  life  through  Improved  comprehensive 
development  planning,  programing,  and  co- 
ordination among  and  between  Federal  agen- 
cies. States,  regions.  metropoUtan  areas,  and 
local  governments,  and  to  encourage  greater 
coordination  between  States  and  their  poUtl- 
cal  subdivisions  In  the  planning  and  pro- 
graming of  Federal  loan  and  grant-ia-aid 


programs,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee   on  Government   Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

(Note. — ^The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  13,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  800  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  accept  donations  of  land  for, 
and  to  construct,  administer,  and  maintain 
an  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  in 
the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  for  oUier  purposes;  to  the  Commltee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ebvin  when  be 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.RIBICOPP: 

S.  801.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Duck  Sang 
Cheung; 

5.802.  A  bill  for  the  fellef  of  Arlene  W. 
Chang;  and 

8. 803.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sabas- 
tlana  Fazzlno;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoLLXNGs) : 

8. 804.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  i>ayment  for 
optometrists'  services  under  the  program  of 
supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mf.  Rmicorr  when  he 
introduced  tbe  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(NoTs. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  untU  February  13,  1967, 
for  additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAM  (by  request) : 

8.805.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  202(b)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mk*.  McClzllan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Bfr.  BROOKE: 

S.  806.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Nieves  Pintos 
Montes;  and 

8. 807.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstantlne 
Anagnoetopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  808.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Menelio 
Segundo  Diaz  Padron;  and 

8. 809.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Youssef 
(Joseph)  Sellm  Hasbani;  to  the  C(»nmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Babt- 
LBTT,  Mr.  Btjbdiok,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Ebvin.  Mr.  Panktn,  Mr.  Grttening, 
Mr.  INOTJTE,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Cabouna,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Mc- 
Qtx,  Mr.  McGoVEHN,  Mr.  Mondalk, 
Mr.  Monhonkt.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
MoBSE,  and  Sir.  Totjno  of  North 
Dakota) : 

8. 810.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harkes  when  he 
introduced  tbe  above  blD,  which  appear  im- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART:       I 

5.811.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Valentlna 
Sldorova  Parke vich;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT.  Mr.  Bakzb,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Cabl- 
son.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, Mr.  DnuESEN,  Mr.  Domznick, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Grutin, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hickxnloopeb,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Javrrs,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  KncBXL,  Mr.  MnxEB,  Mr. 
MoBTON,  Mr.  MuNDT,  Mr.  Mxtbpiit, 
Mr.  PxABSON,  Bfr.  PntCT,  Mr.  Scott. 
Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Tburmond,  and  Mr. 
Tower)  : 


S.  812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  Job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proutt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(NOTE. — The  above  biU  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  untU  February  9,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  813.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  certain  indi- 
viduals; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jaos- 
SON,  and  Mr.  Kucbel)  : 
S.  814.  A  bin  to  establish  the  National  Park 
Foundation;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
Introduced  tbe  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
S.  815.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ante  ClblUc; 
to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
8.  816.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Bonnie  Ann 
Lowrie,  Mark  Wayne  Lowrie,  and  Paul  Cam- 
eron   Lowrie;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
S.  817.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  related  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit 
elective  exemption  from  future  social  security 
coverage  by  individuals  age  65  or  over  who 
have  at  least  100  quarters  of  social  security 
coverage;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathxrs  when 
he  introduced  tbe  above  bill,  which  appear 
\inder  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  818.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gamal  Hassan 
Eid  and  his  wife,  Ekbaal  Gouda  Sollman  Eld; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TAIiMADGE: 
8.819.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  E 
Thurston; 

S.  820.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees at  Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Ga.;  and 

8.821.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of  Dr.  JuUo 
Domingo  Hernandez;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  822.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Hye  Suk 
Paeng  and  Mi  Kung  Paeng  (Patricia  Ann); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (by  request) : 
S.823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elwyn  C. 
Hale;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TTDINGS: 
S.  824.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
improvement  of  State  and  local  law  enfcme* 
ment  agencies  through  acqviisltion  of  equip- 
ment  for    those    agencies   and    provision  of 
educational    opportunities   to   their  person- 
nel, and  for  other  pmposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttddtgs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  wliich  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  biU  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  \mtll  February  13,  1967,  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  Statee  providing  for  the  election  d 
the  President  and  Vice  President:  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scorr  when  h« 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  whicb 
appear  imder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Hruska): 

SJ^.Res.  26.  Joint    resolution    designating 

February  of  each  year  as  American  History 

Month;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  ha 
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Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — ^The  above  Joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  held  at  the  desk  imUl  February 
13,  1967,  for  additional  co^wnsors.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
CREATION    OP    THE    ROANOKE    IS- 
LAND MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  9)  to  create  the  Roanoke  Island 
Memorial  Commission,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

S.  Con.  Res.  9 
Whereas  the  origin  of  this  Nation  was  In- 
(pired  by  the  timeless  quest  of  man  for  a 
destiny  commensurate  with  his  potentiali- 
ties; and 

Whereas  it  was  the  grandeur  of  the  Renais- 
sance at  high  noon  in  England,  Immortalized 
by  Shakesi>eare,  Bacon,  and  Raleigh,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  American  dream;  and 

Whereas  freedom  sustained  the  vision  and 
nourished  the  faith  of  those  who  dedicated 
themselves  to  England's  greatness  beyond 
the  sestf;  and 

Whereas  this  Nation  began  its  trek  across 
the  centuries,  founded  upon  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  religious  and  political  liberty,  and 
derived  its  cultiiral  heritage  from  a  people 
imbued  with  the  creative  spirit  of  man;  and 
Whereas  at  Roanoke  Island,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1585,  the  first  colonizing  efforts  of 
our  Pounding  Fathers  crystallized  into  pro- 
phetic achievement  and  made  this  spot  the 
spiritual  birthplace  of  the  United  States;  and 
Whereas  it  is  appropriate  that  a  nation 
BhoiUd  mark  with  honor  the  cradle  of  its  na- 
tivity: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Bciolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  appoint 
a  commission  of  five  persons,  to  be  luiown  as 
the  Roanoke  Island  Memorial  Commission, 
whose  duty  It  shall  be  to  formulate  a  pro- 
posal which  will  enable  this  country  to  com- 
memorate in  a  fitting  manner  the  episode  of 
its  spiritual  birth. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Roanoke  Island  Memorial 
Commission  be  invited  especially  to  study  In 
what  manner  the  religious,  political,  cul- 
tural, social,  and  economic  life  of  Tudor 
England,  which  initiated  the  drama  of  Eng- 
lish colonization  on  American  soil,  can  be 
portrayed  in  its  true  historical  significance 
and  natal  splendor  for  the  instruction  and 
Inspiration  of  generations  to  come. 

Sic.  3.  That  the  Roanoke  Island  Memorial 
Commission  be  asked  to  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  tbe  Congress  of  tbe 
United  States  in  order  that  this  body  may 
take  appropriate  tictlon  to  establish  at  Roa- 
noke Island  a  memorial  worthy  of  the  en- 
during Importance  of  this  event,  which  led 
to  the  founding  of  the  United  States. 


RESOLUTIONS 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OP  A  STUDY  OP 
REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MusKiE)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
79)  to  authorize  a  study  of  revenue 
sharing,  wiiicii  was  referred  to  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

<See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mondale, 
wiilch  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  A  RE- 
PORT BY  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  ON 
AIR  POLLUTION  CAUSED  BY  MO- 
TOR VEHICLES  AS  A  SENATE  DOC- 
UMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  80) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  80 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  the  fifth  semiannual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
on  the  problem  of  air  pollution  caused  by 
motor  vehicles  and  measures  taken  toward  its 
alleviation,  dated  December,  1966,  in  compli- 
ance with  Public  Law  88-206,  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  89-272. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  two  thousand 
five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  C^jnmilttee  on  Public 
Works. 

THE     COMPREHENSIVE     PLANNING 
AND  COORDINATION  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Comprehensive  Planning  and  Coordina- 
tion Act  of  1967. 

I  ask  unauiimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks:  First, 
the  text  of  my  bill;  second,  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bUl;  and  tlUrd,  a 
background  statement  on  my  bill. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  remain  at  the  desk  for  10  days  to  per- 
mit other  Senators  to  add  their  names  as 
cosponsors. 

The  Comprehensive  Planning  and  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1967  seeks  to  make  the 
myriad  of  Federal  programs  work  in  con- 
cert at  the  Federal  level  and  throueih 
methods  of  coordination  which  recognize 
the  individual  and  differing  needs  of  the 
States,  regions,  and  metropolitan  areas. 
Under  my  bUl,  the  large  number  of  new 
Federal  programs  of  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  Is  to  be 
coordinated  through  a  comprehensive 
planning  process.  Planning  assistance 
programs  are  to  be  adjusted  and 
strengthened  to  support  the  Federal  sys- 
tem on  a  more  dependable  and  regular 
basis. 

My  bill  would  provide  financial  incen- 
tives to  the  States,  metropolitan  areas, 
and  other  multijurisdictional  areas  to 
engage  in  comprehensive  planning,  pro- 
graming, and  coordination  of  their  hu- 
man, economic,  and  physical  resource 
development  programs.  It  would  insure 
regular  Federal  planning  assistance  by 
authorizing  minimiun  annual  allotments 
to  State,  metropolitan,  and  regional 
planning  agencies  which  submit  annual 
work  programs  outlining  their  compre- 
hensive planning,  programing,  and  co- 
ordination activities  for  the  coming  Fed- 
eral fiscal  year. 

In  this  legislation  I  am  trying  to 
strengthen  Intergovernmental  relation- 
ships and  the  basis  by  which  the  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  programs  can  best  be 
accomplished  at  the  State,  regional,  and 
local  levels.  I  also  believe  tliat  the  use 
of  Federal  programs  can  be  most  effec- 


tively integrated  if  the  planning  for  them 
becomes  a  part  of  the  process  that  looks 
to  the  establislunent  of  governmental 
goals  and  objectives  at  these  important 
and  essential  local  levels. 

I  seek  to  strengthen  the  process  of 
planning.  I  seek  to  make  planning  an 
integral  part  of  the  political  decision- 
making process. 

I  seek  to  recognize  the  essential  role 
of  the  elected  public  official  and  to  give 
the  Governors  of  our  States  a  better 
chance  to  govern  effectively. 

I  seek  to  develop  an  exchange  of  In- 
formation based  upon  need  and  capacity 
and  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  local 
people  to  deal  with  local  situations. 

I  seek  to  recognize  the  essential  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  assisting 
the  financing  of  social,  economic,  and 
physical  development  programs.  But  at 
the  same  time,  I  seek  to  utilize  that  Fed- 
eral role  in  a  way  that  would  strengthen 
our  Federal  system  rather  than  weaken 
it. 

I  seek  to  Improve  the  excellence  of 
planning  in  all  functional  fields,  be  they 
health,  water  resources,  recreation,  or 
vocational  rehabilitation,  in  any  or  all 
of  these  fields,  by  making  this  type  of 
very  important  fimctional  planning  a 
part  of  a  truly  comprehensive  planning 
process. 

Finally.  I  seek  to  regidarize  and  to 
make  more  consistent  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's participation  In  the  financing 
of  planning  programs  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

Mr.  President.  I  welcome  as  cosponsors 
Senators  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Coordination  and  consolidation  of  exist- 
ing Federal  grants-in-aid  should  be  a 
primary  mission  of  the  90th  Congress. 
The  continued  resilience  of  our  federal 
system  demands  this. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mtjskie] 
when  he  declared  In  this  Chamber  on 
October  13  of  last  year  that  American 
federalism  faces  "real  dangers — if  we 
do  not  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos 
Of  proliferating  pubUc  programs,  hap- 
hazard planning,  and  governmental 
authorities." 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  Comprehensive 
Planning  and  Ckx>rdinatlon  Act  of  1967. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
section-by-section  analysis,  and  l>ack- 
ground  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  bill  (S.  799)  to  provide  more  eco- 
nomic, efficient,  and  effective  imple- 
mentation of  the  various  Federal  loan 
and  grant-in-aid  programs  to  improve 
the  quality  of  urban  and  rural  life 
through  improved  comprehensive  devel- 
opment planning,  programing,  and  co- 
ordination among  and  between  Federal 
agencies.  States,  regions,  metropolitan 
areas,  and  local  governments,  and  to  en- 
courage greater  coordination  between 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  In 
the  planning  and  programing  of  Fed- 
eral loan  and  grant-in-aid  programs,  and 
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for  other  purposes  introduced  by  Mr, 
Scott,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  799 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive 
Planning  and  Coordination  Act  of  1067". 

riNDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    FTTaPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares- 
that — 

(1)  The  economy  of  the  Nation,  the  wel- 
fare of  its  people,  and  the  efficient  function- 
ing of  the  Federal  system  are  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  cooperative  action  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  developing  a  coordinated  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  forward  planning  for 
the  development  of  the  physical,  economic, 
and  human  resources  of  the  Nation. 

(2)  Development  planning  has  tended  to 
be  too  narrow,  fragmented,  and  Inadequately 
coordinated;  to  be  fully  effective,  such  plan- 
ning must  be  truly  comprehensive,  embrac- 
ing the  full  spectrum  of  resource  develop- 
ment (human  and  economic  as  well  as  physi- 
cal resources) ;  It  must  encompass  rural  and 
iirban  development;  and  there  is  a  vital  need 
lor  the  development  of  comprehensive, 
policy-based,  actlon-orlented  planning  proc- 
esses and  systems  that  will  provide  the 
framework  within  which  functional  and 
project  planning  can  be  related  for  fully 
coordinated  development. 

(3)  Action  to  meet  national  urban  and 
rural  development  needs  can  be  coordinated 
most  efBclently  and  economically  at  the  State 
and  local  government  level,  based  on  the 
capability  of  States  and  local  governments 
to  develop  comprehensive,  policy-based 
planning  and  programing  processes  which 
can  serve  as  a  framework  and  guide  for  func- 
tional and  project  planning  and  provide  a 
systematic  base  for  effective  coordination 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  development 
programs. 

(4)  Improved  coordination  of  programs  of 
Federal  assistance  which  involve  the  nar- 
rower, functional  aspects  of  development 
planning  and  which  are  administered  by  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  can  best 
be  achieved  at  the  Federal  level  through  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  which  can 
provide  an  effective  focal  point  necessary 
for  the  formulation  of  consistent  develop- 
ment planning  policies,  standards,  and  pro- 
cedures among  such  programs. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  To  encourage  and  assist  State  govern- 
ments In  achieving  strong,  comprehensive 
development  planning,  programing,  and  co- 
ordination capabilities  to  guide  planning 
and  development  activities  within  and 
among  the  States;  to  encourage  cooperation 
among  local  governments  In  solving  mutual 
and  areawide  development  problems  by  as- 
sisting them  in  developing  an  areawide  com- 
prehensive development  planning  and  pro- 
graming process  and  improving  their  capa- 
bilities therefor;  and  generally  to  encourage 
Intergovernmental  cooperation  In  developing 
coordinated  and  concerted  attacks  on  prob- 
lems of  national  development  through  the 
provision  of  a  focal  point  for  development 
planning  coordination  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President. 

(2)  To  establish  a  process  for  the  exchange 
of  development  information  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government,  In  order 
to  assist  the  Federal  Government  In  the  al- 
location of  Its  resources  and  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  in  the  deter- 
mination of  their  needs,  and,  further,  to  per- 
mit the  Federal  Government,  through  this 
process  to  meet  more  effectively  and  respon- 
sibly the  emergency  needs  of  the  Nation,  th« 


States,  and  the  people,  as  such  needs  might 
arise. 

DEmirnoHS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "development  planning" 
means  planning  covering  the  whole  or  com- 
ponents of  the  physical,  economic,  or  human 
resources  development  of  an  area. 

(b)  The  term  "comprehensive  development 
planning"  means  the  continuing  process  of 
(1)  assessing  the  needs,  resources  and  de- 
velopment opportunities  of  an  area;  (2) 
formulating  goals,  objectives,  policies,  and 
standards  to  guide  long-range  physical,  eco- 
nomic, and  human  resouroes  development  of 
an  area;  and  (3)  prepariag  plans  and  pro- 
grams therefor  which  (A)  Identify  and  evalu- 
ate alternative  courses  of  action  and  the 
spatial  and  functional  relationships  among 
the  activities  to  be  carried  out  thereunder, 
(B)  specify  the  appropriate  scheduling  of 
such  activities.  (C)  take  Into  account  other 
relevant  factors  affecting  tbe  achievement  of 
the  desired  development,  and  (D)  provide  an 
overall  framework  and  guide  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  functional  and  project  development 
plans  in  such  area. 

(c)  The  term  "functional  development 
planning"  means  the  praparatlon  of  plana 
and  programs  for  generalized  but  limited 
development  objectives  involving  interpro- 
gram  development  relationships,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  establishment  or 
Improvement  of  systems  of  transportation, 
outdoor  recreation,  publia  health,  pollution 
control,  and  manpower  development  and 
utilization,  which  systems  are  integral  com- 
ponents of  the  overall  development  of  the 
area. 

(d)  The  term  "agency  program  planning" 
means  the  planning  by  an  agency  for  indi- 
vidual program  activities  for  which  it  Is  re- 
sponsible, which,  when  grouped  in  broader 
related  functional  areas,  may  become  part 
of    functional    development    planning. 

(e)  The  term  "project  planning"  means 
planning  of  a  set  of  short-range,  specific, 
closely  related  actions  that  together  will  con- 
stitute one  step  toward  the  actilevement  of 
broader,  longer-range  fuactional  and  com- 
prehensive development  Objectives. 

(f)  TTie  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Commonwealth  ©f  Puerto  Rico. 

(g)  The  term  "development  district" 
means  any  multljurisdlcttonal  area,  Includ- 
ing Interstate  areas,  estaWished  under  State 
laws,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  laws,  under 
a  plan  approved  by  tha  Governor  of  the 
State  or  States,  comprising  more  than  one 
unit  of  general  local  government,  which  area 
has  common  or  related  problems  of  develop- 
ment requiring  cooperative,  comprehensive 
planning  and  concerted  action  for  the  effec- 
tive solution  of  such  development  problems. 

(h)  The  term  "metropclltan  area"  means 
a  development  district  comprising  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  as  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject  how- 
ever to  such  modifications  and  extensions  as 
the  Director  may  determine  to  be  appropriate 
for  the  purjKDse  of  this  Act. 

(1)  The  term  "unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  city,  cownty,  town,  parish, 
village,  or  other  general-purpose  political 
subdivision  of  a  State. 

(J)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Comprehensive  Develop- 
ment and  Emergency  Planning. 

(k)  The  term  "Federal  grant-in-aid" 
means  a  program  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance other  than  loans. 

THE   omCE   or   COMPREHEKSrVE   DEVELOPMENT 
AND   EMERGENCY  PLANNING 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  name  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  in  ttie  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  is  hereby  changed  to  the 
Office  of  Comprehensive  Development  and 
Emergency  Planning  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Office"),  and  the  titles  of  the  Direc- 


tor, Deputy  Director,  and  Assistant  Directors 
of  such  Office  are  changed  accordingly. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
functions  of  the  Office  or  of  the  Director 
pursuant  to  delegation  by  the  President 
under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1958  (72 
Stat.  1799),  as  amended,  nor  the  functions 
or  authority  of  the  President  under  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  1  of  1958,  as  amended,  but 
shall  be  in  addition  thereto. 

STATE   PLANNING,    PROGRAMINO,    AND 
COORDINATION 

Sec  5.  (a)  To  strengthen  the  Federal  sys- 
tem and  cooperative  relationships  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States,  to 
make  more  effective  the  wide  range  of  loan 
and  grant  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  provide  for  more  effective  coordina- 
tion of  the  various  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  operating  through  the  States, 
and  In  the  interests  of  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy, it  Is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  the  establishment  of  a  policy- 
based  and  continuing  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, programing,  and  coordination  process 
in  State  governments  should  be  encouraged 
and  supported  through  assistance  to  a  unit 
in  each  State  government,  generally  respon- 
sible to  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  the 
performance  of  comprehensive  planning, 
programing,  and  coordinative  functions 
which  may  include,  but  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  The  collection  on  a  systematic  basis 
of  planning,  programing,  and  development 
information  concerning  Federal,  State,  re- 
gional, or  areawide,  and  local  public  works, 
capital  Improvements,  capital  acquisitions; 
economic  and  human  resources  development 
programs,  projects,  and  associated  activities. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  arrangements 
for  the  exchange  of  development  planning 
and  programing  information  between  State 
agencies,  and  between  the  various  levels  of 
government  within  each  State  and  their 
agencies,  including  metropolitan,  district, 
and  regional  planning  and  development 
agencies,  and  between  such  governments  and 
agencies  of  neighboring  States  as  appropri- 
ate. 

(3)  The  collection  and  analysis  of  (A) 
planning  and  programing  information  rela- 
tive to  population  characteristics  and  sliifts, 
(B)  economic  trends,  developments,  and  pro- 
jections (C)  directions  and  extent  of  urban 
and  rural  growth  and  change,  (D)  employ, 
ment  and  unemploynaent  analysis  and  pro- 
jections, (E)  social,  educational,  health,  rec- 
reational and  cultural  development  trends 
and  needs,  jF)  governmental  organization 
and  finance  within  the  State  and  the  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof,  and  (G)  such 
other  development  and  programing  infor- 
mation necessary  for  comprehensive  State 
planning  and  programing;  and  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  planning  and  programing 
activities  of  State  functional  agencies  and 
of  local,  metropolitan,  regional,  and  district 
planning    and    development   activities; 

(4)  The  preparation  and  maintenance  of 
a  coordinated  planning  and  programing  sys- 
tem and  process,  including  the  formulation 
of  a  long-range,  comprehensive  State  devel- 
opment policies  plan;  coordination  of  State 
functional  development  planning  and  agency 
program  planning;  shorter-range  comprehen- 
sive development  programing  (including  the 
formulation  of  development  goals,  objectives, 
targets,  strategies  and  priorities);  and  other 
activities  necessary  to  the  coordination  of 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  State,  its 
localities,  regions,  metropolitan  areas,  and 
other  development  districts; 

(5)  The  provision  of  technical  assistance 
and  training,  and  advice  and  consultation 
on  planning  and  programing  matters  on  an 
Interprogram,  interagency  and  intergovern- 
mental basis. 

DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICT  AND  METROPOLITAN  ABE* 
PLANNING.  PROGRAMING,  AND  COORDINATION 

Sec.  6.  To  strengthen  the  federal  system 
through     encouraging    cooperation    among 
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units  of  general  local  government  having 
common  or  related  development  problems 
through  comprehensive  planning  and  con- 
certed action,  to  avoid  overlap  and  duplica- 
tion in  functional  planning  carried  on  under 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs,  and 
to  promote  effective  and  economical  coordi- 
nation of  such  programs  through  areawide 
comprehensive  planning  in  development 
districts  and  metropolitan  areas,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  that  the 
establishment  of  a  policy-based,  planning, 
programing,  and  coordination  process  In  de- 
velopment districts  and  metropolitan  areas 
sliould  be  encouraged  and  supported  through 
assistance  to  a  unit  in  each  development 
district  and  metropolitan  area,  responsible 
to  the  elected  officials  of  the  unit  or  units 
of  general  local  government  comprising  such 
development  district  or  metropolitan  area, 
for  the  performance  of  comprehensive  devel- 
opment planning,  programing,  and  coordina- 
tion functions  which  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to — 

(1)  The  collection  on  a  systematic  basis 
of  planning,  programing,  and  development 
information  concerning  Federal,  State,  re- 
gional, or  areawide,  and  local  public  works, 
capital  Improvements,  capital  acquisitions; 
economic  and  human  resources  development 
programs,  projects,  and  associated  activities 
within  the  development  district  or  metro- 
politan area. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  arrangements 
for  the  exchange  of  development  planning 
information  among  the  local  governments  of 
the  district  or  area,  and  between  the  develop- 
ment district  or  metropolitan  area  compre- 
hensive planning  unit  and  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  and   their   agencies. 

(3)  The  collection  and  analysis  of  planning 
and  programing  Information  relative  to  (A) 
population  characteristics  and  shifts,  (B) 
economic  trends,  developments  and  projec- 
tions, (C)  directions  and  extent  of  urban 
and  rival  growth  and  change,  (D)  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  analysis  and  pro- 
jections, (E)  social,  educational,  health, 
recreational  and  cultural  development  trends 
and  needs,  (F)  governmental  organization 
and  finance  within  the  development  district 
or  metropolitan  area,  and  (O)  such  other 
development  planning  and  programing  Infor- 
mation necessary  for  comprehensive  areawide 
planning  and  programing;  and  for  the  co- 
ordination of  such  of  the  planning  and  pro- 
graming activities  of  the  local  governments 
of  the  development  district  or  metropolitan 
area  which  affect  the  development  of  the 
dlst7ict  or  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole. 

(4)  The  preparation  and  maintenance  of 
a  coordinated  planning  and  programing  sys- 
tem and  process.  Including  the  formulation 
of  a  long-range,  comprehensive  development 
policies  plan  for  the  development  district  or 
metropolitan  area;  coordination  of  local 
plans  and  programs  and  State  plans  affecting 
the  development  of  the  district  or  metro- 
politan area;  preparation  of  shorter-range 
comprehensive  development  plans  and  pro- 
grams including  the  formulation  of  develop- 
ment goals,  objectives,  targets,  strategies,  and 
priorities;  and  other  activities  necessary  to 
ttc  coordination  of  local  and  functional 
plans  affecting  the  development  of  the  dis- 
trict or  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole. 

(5)  The  provision  of  technical  assistance 
and  training,  and  advice  and  consultation 
on  planning  and  programing  matters  to  the 
local  governments  of  the  development  dis- 
trict or  metropolitan  area. 

COORDINATION    OP   FEDERAI.   ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  de- 
velopment activities  on  a  continuing  basis, 
to  provide  for  the  more  effective  Interchange 
of  development  Information  among  the  sev- 
eral levels  of  government  and  their  agen- 
cies, and  to  encourage  statewide,  Interstate, 
a&d   cooperative    Interlocal    comprehensive 


planning  and  programing  on  a  continuing 
basis,  any  application  for  a  Federal  loan  or 
grant  made  after  June  30,  1968,  shall  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  If  such  application  Is  made  by  the 
government  of  a  State  or  a  constituent 
agency  thereof,  It  shall  be  accompanied  by 
the  comments  of  the  comprehensive  devel- 
opment planning,  programing,  and  coordi- 
nation unit  of  such  State  government  re- 
specting the  relationship  of  the  activities 
(and  of  any  plans  on  which  they  may  be 
based)  which  are  to  be  assisted  under  such 
loan  or  grant  to  the  State  comprehensive 
development  policies  plan  or  multiyear  pro- 
gram. 

(3)  If  such  application  is  made  by  a  gen- 
eral or  special  purpose  unit  of  government, 
or  by  any  organization  performing  local  gov- 
ernmental functions  In  a  development  dis- 
trict or  metropolitan  area  (whether  directly 
or  through  an  agency  of  the  State  govern- 
ment), it  shall  be  accompanied  by  conunents 
of  a  comprehensive  development  planning, 
programing,  and  coordination  unit,  respon- 
sible to  the  unit  or  units  of  general  local 
government  comprising  the  district  or  metro- 
politan area,  respecting  the  relationship  of 
the  activities  to  be  assisted  (and  of  any 
plans  on  which  they  may  be  based)  under 
such  loan  or  grant  to  comprehensive,  area- 
wide  planning  for  the  development  of  such 
district  or  metropolitan  area. 

(4)  Comments  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion to  be  submitted  in  connection  with  ap- 
plication for  Federal  loan  or  grants  shall  be 
considered  by  the  agency  of  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  which  any  such  application  has 
been  submitted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  as- 
sisting it  in  determining  whether  the  ap- 
plication is  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law  which  govern  the  mak- 
ing of  such  loans  or  grants. 

(b)  Any  Federal  agency  contemplating  di- 
rect Federal  developmental  activities  which 
will  affect  the  development  of  any  State, 
development  district,  or  metropolitan  area 
shall  consult  with  the  Governor  (or  Gover- 
nors in  the  case  where  more  than  one  State 
would  be  affected)  as  to  the  relationship  of 
the  projected  activity  to  State  comprehen- 
sive development  plans  and  programs;  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  development  district  or 
metropolitan  area,  the  agency  shall  consult 
with  the  comprehensive  planning  unit 
thereof  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  pro- 
jected activity  to  comprehensive  develop- 
ment plans  and  programs  of  the  district  or 
metropolitan  area. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  develop  suitable 
procedures  and  regulations  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  subsection  (a),  of  this  section, 
which  may  cover,  among  other  relevant 
matters — 

(1)  the  reasonable  time  whlcli  may  be 
provided  to  State,  development  district,  or 
metropolitan  area  comprehensive  planning 
units  for  commenting  on  proposed  applica- 
tions; and 

(2)  the  types  of  programs,  projects,  or 
activities  which  may  be  exempted  from  cov- 
erage because  of  their  relative  lack  of  sig- 
nlficsmce  for  State,  development  district,  or 
metropolitan  area  development;  or  for  such 
other  reasons  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
and  feasible. 

INTERPROGRAM  PLANNING  COORDINATION  AND 
COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  SERVICE  AGREE- 
MENTS 

Sec.  8.  In  order  to  achieve  a  high  level  of 
Interprogram  coordination  and  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  effort  In  the  development  of 
basic  planning  data  and  information,  any 
State,  regional,  district  or  local  governmental 
agency  administering  or  receiving  funds  un- 
der any  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  may, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
enter  into  agreements  with  comprehensive 
planning  units  for  the  provision  of  services 
thereby.  Such  agreements  may  provide  for 
payments  to  a  comprehensive  planning  unit 


(1)  in  support  of  comprehensive  planning, 
programing,     and     coordination     activities, 

(2)  for  planning  review  and  advice,  as  con- 
templated under  section  7,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  consultation,  (3)  for  the  provision 
of  basic  and  supporting  planning  and  de- 
velopment information,  and  (4)  for  other 
similar  services  facilitating  the  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  such  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  and  the  functional  planning  re- 
quirements thereof.  Any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  administering  a  grant-in-aid 
program  under  which  such  an  agreement  Is 
made  shall  approve  the  expenditure  of  funds 
granten  under  the  program  for  payments  to 
a  comprehensive  planning  unit  for  services 
under  the  agreement  under  such  conditions 
as  the  head  of  the  Federal  department  or 
agency  administering  the  program  may  deem 
necessary  and  desirable. 

PLANNING    PROGRAMING    AND    COORDINATION 
GRANTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  To  support  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, programing  and  coordination  units 
and  their  activities,  and  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations contained  In  this  section,  the  Di- 
rector Is  authorized  to  make  planning  grants 


(1)  State  comprehensive  planning  units 
for  State  comprehensive  planning  conform- 
ing to  the  standards  set  forth  in  section  6 
and  for  research,  technical  training  and  co- 
ordination activities  related  thereto. 

(2)  State  comprehensive  planning  units, 
or  (in  States  where  no  such  planning  umt 
exists)  to  agencies  or  instrumentalities  of 
State  government  designated  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  and  acceptable  to  the  Di- 
rector as  capable  of  carrying  out  the  com- 
prehensive planning  and  programing  func- 
tions contemplated  by  section  5  or  to 
designated  metropolitan  and  district  com- 
prehensive development  planning  units, 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  comprehen- 
sive planning  unit,  for  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive planning  assistance  to  (A)  cities 
and  other  municipalities  having  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  50,000  according  to  the 
latest  decennial  census,  and  counties  with- 
out regard  to  population;  (B)  any  group  of 
adjacent  communities,  either  Incorporated 
or  umncorporated.  having  a  total  population 
of  less  than  50,000  according  to  the  latest 
decennial  census  and  having  common  or  re- 
lated planning  problems:  (C)  cities,  other 
municipalities,  and  counties,  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection  and  areas 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsec- 
tion; and  (D)  Indian  reservations :  Provided, 
however.  That  where  a  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  programing  activity  is  established 
on  an  intergovernmental  basis  or  a  metro- 
politan, regional  or  district  basis,  the  State 
comprehensive  planmng  unit  shall  limit  the 
planning  programs  of  cities  and  other  mu- 
nicipalities and  counties  within  such  area 
to  activities  not  inconsistent  with  the  afore- 
said metropolitan,  regional  or  district  com- 
prehensive planning  program.  Such  grants 
may  also  be  made  to  comprehensive  plan- 
ning units  for  any  area  where  there  has  oc- 
curred a  substantial  reduction  In  employ- 
ment opportunities  as  a  result  of  (I)  the 
closing  (in  whole  or  In  part)  of  a  Federal 
Installation,  or  (11)  a  decline  In  the  volume 
of  Government  orders  for  the  procurement  of 
articles  or  materials  produced  or  nianufac- 
tured  in  such  area. 

(3)  Official  metropolitan,  regional,  and  dis- 
trict comprehensive  planning  units,  smd  or- 
ganizations of  public  officials  composed  of  or 
directly  representative  of  and  responsible  to 
the  elected  officials  representing  a  unit  of 
areawide  government  or  the  units  of  general 
local  government,  which  comprise  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  population  of 
the  area  according  to  the  latest  decennial 
census;  or.  In  the  absence  of  such  units  or 
organizations,  to  the  State  comprehensive 
planning,  programing,  and  coordination 
unit,   to  perform  comprehensive,   areawide 
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development  planning,  programing,  and  co- 
(vdinatlon  for  metropolitan  areas,  regions, 
and  otber  multl Jurisdictional  planning  dls- 
trlcta  designated  by  the  Governor  (or  Gov- 
ernors In  tHe  case  of  interstate  areas) :  Pro- 
vided. That  prior  to  the  eetabllshment  ot  any 
metropolitan,  regional,  or  development  dis- 
trict planning  area  covering  more  than  one 
unit  of  general  local  government  for  which  an 
agency  or  organization  has  been  or  Is  being 
formed  to  carry  out  comprehensive  develop- 
ment planning  as  contemplated  by  this  Act, 
or,  prior  to  the  designation  by  the  Governor 
or  Governors,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  a  plan- 
ning unit  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
Governor  or  Governors  shall  find  that  the 
boimdarles  within  which  such  a  planning 
unit  may  operate  are  consistent  with  those 
of  other  planning  areas  established  within 
the  State,  or  States,  In  cormectlon  with  other 
comprehensive  and  functional  planning  in 
the  State  or  States. 

(4)  cities,  other  municipalities,  and  coun- 
ties which  (A)  are  situated  in  areas  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas  or  as  economic 
development  districts  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  section  401  or  403  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  (42  U^.C.  3121  et  seq.),  or  (B) 
have  suffered  substantial  damage  as  a  resiilt 
of  a  catastrt^he  which  the  President,  pur- 
suant to  section  2(a)  of  "An  Act  to  authorize 
Federal  assistance  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  major  dtsasters,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  September  30,  1950,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  186&-1856g) .  has  deter- 
mined to  be  a  major  disaster. 

(5)  Tribal  planning  councils  or  other  tribal 
bodies  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  planning  for  an  Indian  reservation 
to  which  no  State  planning  unit  or  other 
agency  or  Instrumentality  Is  empowered  to 
provide  planning  assistance  under  clause  (D) 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(6)  The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, established  by  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Development  Act  of  1966,  for  comprehen- 
sive development  planning  for  the  Appa- 
lachian region  as  defltaed  by  section  403  at 
such  Act.  and  to  regional  action  planning 
oommloBlona  in  areas  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Commeice  as  economic  devdopment 
regions  under  section  601  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  (42 
TJjB.C.  3121  et  seq.)  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning to  the  extent  not  assisted  thereunder. 

(b)  Planning  assisted  under  this  section 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  cover 
entire  areas  having  common  or  related  de- 
velopment problems.  The  Director  shall  en- 
courage cooperation  In  preparing  and  carry- 
ing out  plans  among  all  Interested  States, 
coxmtles,  municipalities,  other  political  sub- 
divisions, public  agencies,  and  other  parties 
in  order  to  achieve  coordinated  development 
of  entire  areas.  To  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  i>ertlnent  plans  and  studies  already 
made  for  areas  shall  be  utilized  so  as  to 
avoid  unnecessary  repetition  of  effort  and 
expense.  Fimds  available  imder  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  In  addition  to  and  may  be  used 
Jointly  with  ftinds  available  for  planning 
surveys,  studies,  and  Investigations  under 
other  federally  aided  programs. 

(c)  A  planning  grant  made  under  this 
section,  or  an  allotment  made  after  June  30, 
1970,  under  section  12(a)  shall  not  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work 
for  which  the  grant  or  allotment  Is  made: 
ProoUled,  That  such  a  grant  may  Im  In  an 
amount  not  exceeding  three-fourths  of  sneh 
eetlmated  cost  to  an  official  governmental 
planning  imit,  for  an  area  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  (4),  or  for  planning  being  carried 
out  for  a  dty,  other  municipality,  coimty, 
group  of  adjacent  communities  or  Indian 
reservation  in  an  area  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  as  a  redevelopment 
area  or  as  an  economic  development  district 
under  section  401  or  403  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Boonomic  Development  Act  of  1906  (42 
UJS.C.  3121  et  seq.).  to  States  participating 
in  planning  for  Aj^Mdachlan  >eglonal  pro- 


grams, for  expenses  Incurred  In  the  course 
of  such  planning,  or  to  tlK  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission.  All  grants  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Director.  The 
Director  Is  authorized,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  to  make  advance  or 
progress  payments  on  acoount  of  any  grant 
made  under  this  section. 

(d)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  their  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities, and  to  Indian  tribal  bodies,  under- 
taking comprehensive  development  planning 
and,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  to  make  stud- 
ies and  publish  information  on  related  prob- 
lems. 

(e)  In  the  exercise  of  bis  function  of  en- 
couraging comprehensive  planning,  program- 
ing, and  coordination  ^  the  States,  the 
Director  shall  consult  with  those  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  programs  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  States  and  mimicipalities  for 
functional  and  project  development  plan- 
ning. 

(f )  The  consent  of  the  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter  into 
agreements  or  compacts,  not  In  conflict  with 
any  law  of  the  United  Stattes,  for  cooperative 
efforts  and  mutual  assistance  in  the  compre- 
hensive planning  and  development  of  inter- 
state, metropolitan,  or  ether  development 
districts  and  to  establish  such  agencies.  Joint 
or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desirable  for 
making  effective  such  agreements  and  com- 
pacts. 

ANNTTAI.  DXVELOPMEVT  PBOGRAMS 

Skc.  10.  (a)(1)  Any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  adminis- 
ters a  program  of  grants-tn-ald  to  any  of  the 
State  governments  shall,  upon  request,  notify 
the  Governor  or  other  official  designated  by 
him,  or  the  State  legislature,  of  the  purx>oee 
and  amounts  of  recommended  or  actual 
grants-in-aid  to  the  State.  No  Act  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Gov- 
ernors or  other  designated  officer  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  State's  determination  of  Its 
financial  needs  In  the  same  manner  as  he 
does  with  respect  to  the  budgeting  of  State 
funds. 

(2)  Subject  only  to  the  procedures  here 
enacted,  nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
limit  the  authority  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  TTnlted  States  to  make  grants- 
m-ald  to  the  States. 

(b)  Any  State,  through  its  comprehensive 
planning,  programing  and  coordinating  unit, 
as  contemplated  by  section  6,  may  file  with 
the  Director,  by  October  1  of  each  year,  an 
annual  development  program  which  shall  in- 
dicate, in  such  form  and  In  accordance  with 
such  procedures  as  the  Director  shall  pre- 
scribe— 

( 1 )  the  four-year  development  program  of 
the  State  government  and  Its  agencies,  show- 
ing the  type,  general  location,  and  magni- 
tude, and  scheduling  on  an  annual  basis,  of 
major  development  projects  and  activities 
contemplated,  along  with  an  Indication  of 
those  for  which  Federal  assistance  may  be 
sought:  and 

(2)  a  development  budget  for  the  Federal 
fiscal  year  commencing  July  1  of  the  calendar 
year  following  the  filing  of  the  annual  de- 
velopment program,  specifying  the  develop- 
ment projects  and  activities  which  the  State 
government  and  Its  agencies  contemplate 
undertaking  during  such  Federal  fiscal  year 
and  Indicating  for  each  such  project  or  ac- 
tivity the  following: 

(A)  its  status  in  terns  of  legislative  ap- 
proval and  State  or  other  funds  appropriated 
or  committed,  and 

(B)  the  amount  ot  Federal  assistance 
which  has  been  or  will  be  sought.  If  any. 

(c)  Any  metropolitan  trea  or  development 
district  through  Its  coinprehensive  plan- 
ning, programing,  and  coordination  unit,  as 
oontemplated  by  section  6,  may  submit  an 


annual  development  program  as  described 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  in  such 
form  and  In  accordance  with  such  proce- 
dures as  the  Director  may  prescribe,  to  the 
State  comprehensive  planning  unit,  if  any, 
for  transmittal  to  the  Director.  The  State 
comprehensive  planning  unit  shall  transmit, 
within  such  reasonable  period  as  the  Director 
may  prescribe,  such  district  or  metropoUtan 
annual  development  program  along  with  any 
comments  with  respect  to  the  relationship 
of  such  development  program  to  State  com- 
prehensive planning  and  programing  and 
the  State  annual  development  program. 

(d)  Any  State,  development  district,  or 
metropolitan  area  submitting  an  annual  de- 
velopment program,  may  receive  Federal 
grants-in-aid  under  section  9(a)  (1)  and  9 
(a)  (3)  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  costs  of 
the  comprehensive  planning,  programing, 
and  coordination  activities  for  which  grants 
are  made  thereunder  during  the  Federal  fiscal 
year  following  the  submission:  Provided, 
That  where  Federal  grants-in-aid  already 
constitute  three-fourths  of  such  costs  imder 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  grant-in-aid 
may  be  Increased  to  90  per  centimi  of  such 
cost. 

APPROPRIATIONS    ATTTHORIZED 

Sec.  11.  To  enable  the  Director  to  make 
grants  for  the  piui>oee  of  developing  and 
strengthening  comprehensive  development 
planning,  programing,  and  coordination 
capabilities  In  State  government  and  in  de- 
velopment districts  and  metropolitan  areas 
and  for  other  activities  authorized  tmder 
section  9,  there  are  auth(»lzed  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  960,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968;  not  to  exceed 
$76,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  June  30,  1970;  and 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  such  grants.  Any 
funds  appropriated  heretmder  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

ALLOmXNTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  un- 
der section  11,  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  Directs 
shall  allot  $60,000  to  each  State  for  compre- 
hensive State  development  planning,  and  to 
the  comprehensive  areawlde  planning  wait  In 
each  metropolitan  area,  $20,000  plus  $1,000 
for  each  additional  100,000  residents  In  met- 
ropolitan areas  having  populations  in  excess 
of  100,000,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $60,000,  tat 
comprehensive  metropolitan  development 
planning. 

(b)  An  additional  10  per  centum  of  the 
STims  BO  appropriated  shall  be  allocated  to 
the  States  In  amounts  which  bear  a  ratio  to 
such  8\uns  as  the  population  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  population  of  all  States  for 
comprehensive  State  and  development  dis- 
trict planning,  programing  and  coordina- 
tion, and  for  assistance  to  other  actlvitlei 
authorized  under  section  9. 

(c)  The  remainder  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated in  any  year  shall  be  available  for 
additional  grants  for  activities  authorized 
under  section  9  as  approved  by,  and  at  the 
discretion  of,  the  Director:  Provided,  That  up 
to  five  per  centiun  of  the  fimds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  expended  by  the  Di- 
rector for  studies,  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  the  advancement  of  tbe 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  funds  to  be  al- 
lotted under  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  in  an; 
fiscal  year  for  the  work  programs  (contem- 
plated by  section  13)  of  any  State  or  metro- 
politan area  which  are  not,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Director,  required  to  carry  out  such 
work  programs  shall  be  added  to  the  discre- 
tionary funds  of  tbe  Director. 

(d)  The  population  of  a  State,  all  tbe 
States,  and  of  any  metropolitan  area  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Director  on  the  basto 
of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

umwu.  wosK  nuxnuiis 
S«c.    13.  (a)    Any  State  or  metropolitan 
area  comprehensive  planning  unit  destrlns 
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to  receive  an  allotment  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  section  12,  shall  submit  to  the  Di- 
rector an  annual  work  program  In  such  form, 
at  such  times,  and  In  accordance  with  such 
procediu^s  as  the  Director  may  specify,  indi- 
cating the  comprehensive  development  plan- 
ning, programing,  and  coordination  activi- 
ties which  it  has  scheduled  for  the  approach- 
ing Federal  fiscal  year.  Including,  in  the  case 
of  the  State  unit,  assistance  to  other  activi- 
ties authorized  under  section  9,  along  with 
the  estimated  costs  thereof,  and  the  esti- 
mated Federal  share  of  such  of  those  activi- 
ties as  are  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  Ann\ial  work  programs  shall  constitute 
an  application  for  a  grant  under  the  Direc- 
tor's discretionary  fund  to  the  extent  that 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  carrying 
out  the  annual  work  program  are  not  covered 
by  allotments  under  subsections  (a)  or  (b) 
of  section  12. 

(c)  Allotments  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  section  12  shall  be  made  by  the  Di- 
rector within  90  days  after  the  applicable 
appropriations  have  been  made. 

MISCXIXANEOTTS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1),  (6), 
(6),  and  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (4),  (7),  and 
(9)  as  paragraphs  (1)>  (2).  (3),  (4),  and 
(S),  respectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (e) ,  and 
(f)  and  redesignating  subsections  (g)  and 
(b)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f ) ,  respectively; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "comprehensive" 
wherever  It  appears  in  such  section;  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  terms 
■planning'  and  'plans'  mean  planning  and 
plans  for  the  various  functional  components 
of  urban  physical  development.  Such  plan- 
ning and  plans  may  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to,  transportation,  public  facili- 
ties, recreation,  and  other  developmental 
activities  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  assisted 
under  other  provisions  of  law." 

(b)  Effective  on  Jime  30,  1968,  section  204 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  of  1066  is  repealed. 

The  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  and 
background  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
SooTT  are  as  follows : 
SBcnoN-BT-Sxcnoif  AwALTSia  or  trs  Coic- 

PUHENSIVE     PLANinKO     AMD     COOSOIMATIOIf 

Act  of  1967 

Section  1  cites  the  title  of  the  Act  as  tbe 
"Comprehensive  Planning  and  Coordination 
Act  of  1967." 

Section  2  declares  the  belief  of  Congress 
that  strengthened  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  an  improved  capability  for  com- 
prehensive, policy-based  planning  and  pro- 
gramming processes  are  the  best  means  to 
realize  national  goals  and  effective  use  of 
federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  It  is  also  to 
be  Federal  policy  to  encourage  and  asslBt 
State  governments  in  achieving  strong  com- 
prehensive development  planning,  program- 
ming and  coordination  capabilities  to  guide 
development  activities  within  the  States  and 
to  encourage  cooperation  among  local  gov- 
■unents  in  solving  mutual  development 
problems  by  assisting  them  to  develop  co- 
operative arrangements  for  carrying  out  con- 
tinuing comprehensive  planning,  program- 
i»Ing  and  oora-dinatlon.  It  is  also  found 
that  the  effective  exchange  of  development 
laformation  between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
wal  Government  will  assist  the  Federal  Oov- 
nment  in  the  allocation  of  Its  resources 
uut  In  meeting  of  emergency  needs  of  the 
Nation,  the  States  and  their  locaUties. 

Section  i  defines  the  following  tenns:  de- 
'•topment  planning,  comprehensive  develc^- 
BMnt    planning,     functional     devel(^;>ment 


plaimlng,  agency  program  planning,  project 
planning,  development  district,  metropolitan 
area.  State,  and  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment. 

Section  4  expands  the  functions  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  tbe  President  to  Include  the 
planning,  programming,  and  coordination 
functions  contemplated  by  this  Act.  It 
changes  the  name  of  the  agency  to  the  "Of- 
fice of  Comprehensive  Development  and 
Emergency  Planning."  The  Director  of  OEP 
now  serves  the  President  as  the  primary 
liaison  with  the  States,  and  already  has 
direct  working  relations  with  tbe  States  and 
with  the  Federal  agencies  administering  de- 
velopment programs.  The  office  is  centrally 
located  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  thiis  can  provide  the  essential  co- 
ordination needed  to  make  Federal  programs 
and  staff   action  most  effective. 

Section  5  declares  as  Federal  policy  the 
encouragement  of  the  establishment  of  a 
single,  comprehensive  planning,  program- 
ming and  coordination  staff  in  each  Gover- 
nor's office  and  defines  the  State  planning, 
programming  and  coordination  function  to 
Include,  among  other  things, 

(1)  collection  of  planning,  programming 
and  development  Information  concerning 
public  works,  capital  improvements,  capital 
acquisitions;  economic  and  human  resources 
development  programs,  projects  and  asso- 
ciated activities; 

(2)  establishment  of  arrangements  for  ex- 
changee of  development  information; 

(3)  collection  and  analysis  of  planning 
and  programming  Information  relative  to 
population  characteristics;  economic  trends; 
directions  and  extent  of  urban  and  nirai 
growth  and  change;  unemployment  analysis; 
social,  educational,  health,  recreational  and 
cultural  development;  governmental  orga- 
nization and  finance  and  such  other  develop- 
ment and  programming  Information  neces- 
sary for  comprehensive  State  planning,  pro- 
gramming and  coordination; 

(4)  preparation  and  maintenance  of  a  co- 
ordinated planning  and  programming  sys- 
tem and  process,  including  formulation  of 
long-range  comprehensive  State  develop- 
ment policies  plans,  functional  plans  of 
State  agencies,  shorter-range  comprehensive 
development  programming,  and  other  neces- 
sary elements  for  the  coordination  of  State 
development  planning. 

(6)  provision  of  technical  assistance  on  an 
Inteiprogram.  interagency  and  intergovern- 
mental basis. 

Section  6  declares  as  a  Federal  policy  the 
encouragement  of  the  establishment  of 
policy-based  planning,  programming  and  co- 
ordination processes  in  development  districts 
and  metropolitan  areas  through  assistance 
to  planning  agencies  responsible  to  the 
elected  officials  of  tbe  unit  or  units  of  local 
government  comprising  the  development  dis- 
trict or  metropolitan  area.  The  section  de- 
fines the  duties  and  functions  of  these  de- 
velopment districts  and  for  metropolitan  area 
planning,  progranmoing  and  coordination  In 
a  manner  similar  to  thoee  of  the  counterpart 
State  comprehensive  planning  and  program- 
ming agency,  as  outlined  above. 

Section  7  provides  for  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  through  State, 
metropolitan  area  and  development  district 
planning,  programming  and  coordination 
agencies,  similar  to  that  done  now  under 
Title  H  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966. 
After  June  30,  1068,  any  application  for  a 
Federal  loan  cr  grant  to  an  agency  of  State 
goTomment  is  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
comments  of  the  comprehensive  planning 
and  programming  unit  of  the  State  govern- 
ment; such  comments  will  relate  the  activi- 
ties and  plans  to  be  assisted  under  the  loan 
or  grant  to  State  comprehensive  devel<^>- 
mant  planning  and  programming.  Any 
application  of  a  general  or  spedal-purposa 
unit  of  government  or  ot  any  organisation 


performing  local  governmental  functions  in 
a  development  district  or  metropolitan  area. 
whether  directly  or  through  an  agency  of 
State  government,  is  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  comments  of  the  comprehensive  devel- 
opment planning,  programming  and  coordi- 
nation imlt  of  the  area  or  district,  if  any. 
The  comments  are  to  deal  with  tbe  relation- 
ship of  the  activities  xinder  the  grant  to  the 
comprehensive  areawlde  planning  for  the 
development  of  the  district  or  metropolitan 
area.  In  addition,  any  Federal  agency  con- 
templating direct  Federal  activities  that  may 
significantly  affect  the  development  of  a 
State,  development  district  or  metropolitan 
area,  is  to  consult  with  the  Governor  or  the 
development  district  or  metropolitan  area, 
as  the  case  may  be,  regarding  the  relation- 
ship of  the  activity  to  the  planning  program 
of  the  State,  development  district,  or  metro- 
politan area. 

Section  8  authorizes  any  State,  regional, 
district  or  local  governmental  agency  ad- 
ministering or  receiving  funds  imder  any 
Federal  grant  program  to  contract  with  a 
comprehensive  planning  agency  for  compre- 
hensive planning  services.  Thus,  any  fimc- 
tional  State  or  local  agency  may  transfer 
Federal  grant  funds  to  the  comprehensive 
planning  agency  for  the  provision  of  services 
aiding  the  ftinctlonal  planning  for  which 
the  contracting  agency  is  responsible. 

Section  9  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Comprehensive  Development  and 
Emergency  Planning  to  make  planning 
grants  to  State  comprehensive  planning 
agencies,  and  regional  and  metropolitan 
planning  districts,  for  purposes  of  compre- 
hensive planning  activity.  Tbe  grants  are 
not  to  exceed  %  of  the  cost  of  the  planning 
activity,  except  in  redevelopment  areas,  Ap- 
palachia,  Indian  reservations,  and  certain 
other  situations.  In  these  cases  grants  may 
be  up  to  %  of  tbe  cost. 

The  section  also  authorizes  assistance  to 
State  comprehensive  planning  agencies  or 
designated  metropolitan  district  comprehen- 
sive development  planning  agencies  for  pro- 
viding comprehensive  planning  assistance  to 
municipalities  of  less  than  60,000  poptdatton. 
all  counties,  and  other  local  Jurisdictions. 
If  planning  grants  are  given  to  an  official 
metropolitan,  regional  or  district  comprehen- 
sive planmng  agency,  tbe  State  must  review 
the  boundaries  of  the  planning  area  for  its 
relationship  to  other  planning  areas  estab- 
lished by  the  State  and  the  application  for 
planning  assistance  from  the  local  multt- 
Jurisdlctlonal  area  muift  carry  a  finding  oi 
consistency  from  the  Governor. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  ot  Comprehen- 
sive Development  and  Emergency  Planning 
Is  authorized  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  and 
their  agencies  and  instrumentaliUes  and 
Indian  tribes  undertaking  comprehensive  de- 
velopment planning. 

The  section  also  authorizes  any  two  or 
more  States  to  enter  into  agreements  or 
compacts  not  in  confilct  with  United  States 
law  for  cooperative  efforts  and  mutual  as- 
sistance in  comprehensive  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  interstate  areas  and  to  estab- 
lish such  agencies  as  they  may  deem  desir- 
able for  carrying  out  the  agreements. 

The  section  also  provides,  as  tnoentives  to 
the  organization  of  State  and  metropolitan 
comprehensive  planning,  programming  and 
coordination  units,  that  tbe  basic  allotments 
to  such  agenclee  as  set  forth  In  Section  13 
(a),  when  based  on  a  work  program  as  caUed 
for  in  Section  13,  need  not  be  matched  t^ 
local  funds  until  after  June  80, 1070. 

Section  10  provides  for  notification  and  In- 
formation, upon  request  of  the  Governor, 
concerning  Federal  grants-in-aid  available 
to  or  aUocated  to  each  State. 

Tlie  section  also  provides  that  a  State 
may,  if  It  desires,  submit  to  the  Director  of 
ttxa  Office  of  Comprehensive  Development 
and  Emergency  Planning  an  annual  devtiop- 
ment  program  wblCh  would  set  forth: 
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(1)  A  four-year  development  program  of 
fhe  State  government,  showing,  generally, 
the  type,  location  and  timing  of  major  de- 
velopment projects  and  activities  along  with 
an  Indication  of  those  for  which  Federal  as- 
sistance may  be  sought. 

(2)  A  development  budget  for  the  ensu- 
ing Federal  fiscal  year,  specifying  the  devel- 
opment projects  and  activities  which  the 
State  plans  to  undertake  Including  the  status 
of  each  In  terms  of  legislative  approval  and 
the  amount  of  Federal  assistance  which  will 
l>e  sought. 

Any  metropolitan  area  or  development 
district  may  submit  an  annual  development 
program,  as  described  above,  to  the  State 
comprehensive  planning,  programming  and 
coordination  unit  for  transmittal  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Comprehensive  Development  and 
Emergency  Planning. 

The  Act  provides  that  any  State,  metro- 
politan area  or  development  district  sub- 
mitting such  an  annual  development  pro- 
gram may  receive  a  Federal  grant  equal  to 
%  of  the  cost  of  comprehensive  planning, 
programming  and  coordination  activities  or 
where  Federal  grants  and  aids  already  con- 
stitute %  of  such  costs,  the  grant-in-aid 
may  be  increased  to  90  percent  of  the  plan- 
ning cost. 

The  effect  of  this  section  Ib  to  give  an  in- 
centive to  State  and  sub-State  areas  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  national  program  budgeting 
system  (PPBS)  and  thereby  provides  a  State 
input  into  the  Federal  budget-making 
process. 

Section  11  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$60  million  for  fiscal  1968  and  $75  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  1969  and  1970,  to  carry  out  the 
Act. 

Section  12  allots  a  minimum  of  $50,000  to 
each  State  for  comprehensive  State  develop- 
ment planning,  programming  and  coordina- 
tion and  (aCOOO  to  each  metropolitan  area 
comprehensive  areawlde  planning,  program- 
ming and  coordination  unit  plus  $1,000  for 
each  additional  100,000  population  or  part 
thereof  over  100,000  population  residents  in 
the  metropolitan  area  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$50,000.  The  section  also  provides  that  an 
additional  40  percent  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation U  to  be  allocated  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  their  population.  The  remainder 
of  the  fxinds  are  to  be  available  for  addi- 
tional grants  at  the  discretion  of  the  Direc- 
tor. Five  percent  of  the  appropriations  may 
b«  used  for  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects for  the  advancement  of  ccMnprehenslve 
planning  and  programming. 

Section  13  provides  that  any  State  or 
metropolitan  comprehensive  planning  unit 
desiring  to  receive  the  basic  minlmtun  allot- 
ment provided  under  Section  12(a)  shall 
submit  to  the  Director  an  annual  work  pro- 
gram indicating  the  comprehensive  develop- 
ment planning,  programming  and  coordina- 
tion activities  which  it  has  scheduled  for  the 
approaching  fiscal  year,  including,  in  the 
case  of  the  State  unit,  assistance  to  sub- 
State  planning  activities  authorized  under 
Section  9,  along  with  the  estimated  cost 
thereof  and  the  estimated  Federal  share  re- 
quested. Thus,  incentives  are  given  for  indi- 
cating to  the  Federal  Government  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  orlerly  manner  the  annual  plan- 
ning requirements  of  the  State  and  its  local 
agencies.  Annual  work  programs  will  con- 
stitute the  application  for  grants  under  the 
Director's  discretionary  fund  to  the  extent 
that  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  anniifti  work  programs  is  not  covered 
by  allotments. 

Section  14  contains  repealers  of  the  rele- 
vant provisions  of  Section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  and  also  of  those  sections  of 
Title  n  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  which 
provide  for  review  of  Federal  aid  applications 
by  an  areawlde  metropolitan  planning 
agency,  so  as  to  eliminate  any  duplication  of 
functions. 


Thz  Comprehensive  P»lai*ning  and  Coordi- 
nation Act  of  1967 — Background  State- 
ment 

Rationale.  The  many  new  and  complex 
programs  affecting  physical,  economic,  and 
human  resources  development  that  have  been 
enacted  by  Congress  over  the  past  several 
years  have  made  the  need  for  more  effective 
instruments  of  coordination  painfully  clear. 
In  groping  for  solutions.  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  have  learned  something  of 
the  quality  of  the  cootdination  that  is 
needed : 

Effective  coordination  must  take  place 
where  the  action  is — that  is,  at  the  level  of 
State  and  local  governments;  coordination  is 
an  executive  responsibility;  coordination  can 
best  be  achieved  at  the  stage  where  the  ac- 
tion is  being  planned;  and  coordination  is  a 
continuing  process. 

The  Comprehensive  Planning  and  Coordi- 
nation Act  of  1967  Incorporates  these  quali- 
ties. It  will  assist  States  and  localities  to 
develop  a  capacity  for  coordinating  plans  to 
carry  out  the  diverse  objectives  of  various 
State  and  local  programs,  including  those 
assisted  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Act  is  not  aimed  at  providing  a  substitute  for 
the  necessary  functional  and  program  plan- 
ning now  citxrled  on  by  agencies  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  aaeisted  under  vari- 
ous programs  administered  by  line  dejiart- 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Bather,  it  aims  at  providing  a  tool  for 
Governors  and  local  elected  officials  by  which 
they  can  mesh  transportation,  welfare,  edu- 
cation, water  and  sewer,  recreation,  and  other 
functional  planning  Into  overall  State,  re- 
gional, and  local  development  strategies.  It 
alms  at  assisting  Covemoes  and  local  elected 
officials  to  carry  out  the  executive  responsi- 
bility for  coordination  that  is  theirs.  Like- 
wise, responsibility  for  administration  of  the 
Comprehensve  Planning  and  Coordination 
Act  Is  placed  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

The  instrumentality  for  coordination 
which  the  Act  seeks  to  premote  is  an  execu- 
tive-based comprehensive  planning  unit 
which  will  assist  Governcrs  or  local  elected 
officials  to  formulate  tho  necessary  frame- 
works of  development  policies,  priorities, 
and  standards  within  which  the  various 
functional  and  program  plans  can  be  related 
and  focused  on  the  achievement  of  State, 
regional,  and  local  development  goals  and 
objectives.  Governors  antf  local  elected  offi- 
cials must  have  this  kind  of  assistance  If 
they  are  to  evaluate  the  complex  and  often 
conflicting  claims  on  llmtted  resources,  and 
if  they  are  to  eliminate  waste,  duplication, 
and  conflict  and  make  the  most  of  the 
resources,  pubUc  and  private,  that  are  avail- 
able for  pursuing  social,  eoonomlc,  and  phys- 
ical development  goals.  The  problems  of 
coordination  are  too  comfdex  and  Involve  too 
many  technical  considerations  to  expect  the 
elected  executive  to  resolve  without  benefit 
of  staff  support. 

What  the  Act  vHll  do.  The  Act  wotUd  first 
of  all  set  a  framework  for  intergovernmental 
coordination.  It  would  encourage  States, 
local  governments  in  mettopolitan  areas  and 
other  development  districts  having  common 
problems  to  cooperate  in  comprehensive 
planning  and  programming  activities  on  a 
cooperative  basis  and  would  provide  incen- 
tives for  such  activity. 

To  provide  a  central  focus  for  coordination 
of  diversified  development  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  would  have  its  functions  expanded 
to  administer  the  Act,  and  would  be  re- 
named the  Office  of  Comprehensive  Develop- 
ment and  Emergency  Planning. 

The  legislation  would  provide  a  regular  if 
minimum  base  of  support  to  State,  metro- 
politan area,  and  other  development  district 
comprehensive  planning,  based  on  needs  as 
determined  by  the  Goternors  and  local 
elected  officials  In  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 


eral Government.  This  would  eliminate  the 
start-stop  quality  of  State  and  local  com- 
prehensive planning  that  Is  so  disruptive  of 
effective  coordination. 

The  Act  gives  explicit  recognition  to  the 
Intertles  between  physical,  economic,  and 
human  resources  programs  and  provides  a 
mechanism  geared  to  relating  them  at  the 
planning  stage. 

The  Act  provides  a  means  whereby  plan- 
ning assistance  provided  under  various  func- 
tional programs  can  be  utilized  to  assist  In- 
terprogram  Information  exchange  and  coor- 
dination by  the  comprehensive  planning 
unit. 

The  Act  provides  Incentives  to  States  and 
development  districts  to  provide  inputs  into 
the  Federal  plannlng-programmlng-budget- 
Ing  system,  thus  permitting  a  more  complete 
assessment  of  State  and  local  development 
needs  and  demands  and  Improving  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  to  allocate  its 
resources  more  efficiently. 

Finally,  the  Act  Improves  the  capacity  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  provide  effec- 
tive coordination  of  their  physical,  economic, 
and  hiunan  resources  development  programs 
and  promotes  a  more  efficient  and  economic 
utilization  of  development  resources,  includ- 
ing those  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  BLUE  RIDGE 
PARKWAY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  extension  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  from  Beech  Gap,  N.C., 
to  a  point  near  Atlanta,  Ga.  My  es- 
teemed colleague,  Representative  Roy  A. 
Taylor,  has  introduced  this  bill  in  the 
House,  and  he  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  untiring  efforts  to  effectuate  this  ex- 
tension of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

This  country's  phenomenal  industrial- 
ization has  marred  much  of  the  natural 
beauty  that  was  once  America's;  I  am 
convinced  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  make  a  great  contribution  to- 
ward the  preservation  of  some  portion 
of  unspoiled  America  for  the  enjoyment 
of  tomorrow's  generations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  800)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  accept  dona- 
tions of  land  for,  and  to  construct,  ad- 
minister, and  maintain  an  extension  of, 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  in  the  States  of 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PAYMENT  FOR  OPTOMETRISTS' 
SERVICES  UNDER  THE  SUPPLE- 
MENTARY MEDICAL  INSURANCE 
BENEFITS  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  pajmaent  for  optom- 
etrists' services  under  the  program  of 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
simple  amendment  to  iron  out  a  very 
small  wrinkle  in  the  historic  Medicare 
Act  passed  by  the  89th  Congress.    It 
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would  neither  add  to  nor  take  away  from 
the  benefits  provided  by  that  act.  Its 
sole  purpose  is  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  a  patient  of  an  optometrist 
inust  first  have  certification  from  a  medi- 
cal doctor  before  obtaining  those  specific 
services  of  an  optometrist  which  are 
made  available  under  the  provisions  of 
title  XVin.  It  is  identical  to  S.  3889, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  89th  Congress. 
When  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  which 
Is  now  Public  Law  89-97,  it  was  our  clear 
intent  that  there  would  be  no  change  in 
the  form  or  organization  for  health  prac- 
tices as  a  result  of  this  law.  The  doctors 
would  not  be  changed;  the  patient's  free 
choice  of  doctor  or  hospital  would  not 
alter.  The  only  change  was  to  be  in 
who  would  pay  the  bills. 
Section  1802  of  the  act  itself  stated: 
Any  individual  entitled  to  insurance  bene- 
fits under  this  title  may  obtain  health  serv- 
ices from  any  Institution,  agency,  or  person 
qualified  to  participate  under  this  title  If 
such  Institution,  agency,  or  person  under- 
takes to  provide  him  such  services. 

Under  the  medicare  law  as  it  is  being 
applied,  however,  discrimination  against 
optometrists  and  those  persons  who  de- 
pend upon  optometrists  for  their  eye  care 
has  risen.  Although  routine  eye  exam- 
inations and  the  cost  of  glasses  are  gerpv 


The  Department  agrees  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  should  continue  to  have  freedom 
of  choice  in  the  selection  of  a  practitioner 
to  care  for  vision  problems. 

From  this  letter  it  appears  certain  to 
me  that  in  this  instance  the  administra- 
tion is  clearly  in  agreement  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  Senate,  and  that  is  as  it 
should  be,  but  the  administration  is  not 
carrying  out  this  intent  under  title  XVIII 
and,  according  to  them,  they  cannot  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  law  is  drafted. 

There  is  a  new  interest  in  the  total 
quality  of  life  rather  than  merely  the 
length  of  life,  and  in  the  positive  ele- 
ments of  good  health,  for  all  Americans 
over  65.  Those  who  are  in  their  golden 
years  are  more  conscious  of  the  need  for 
good  eyesight  than  those  of  fewer  years. 
The  optometrists  of  this  country  have 
singly  and  together  contributed  much  to 
the  good  life  through  better  vision  for 
our  senior  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
remain  at  the  desk  for  10  days  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  bill  (S.  804)  to  amend  title  XVni 


m«nt  for  optometrists'  services  under  the 
program  of  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance benefits  for  the  aged,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


erally  not  covered  by  medicare,  there  a^  N^f  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  pay- 
eye  care  services  which  may  properly, 
under  appropriate  State  laws,  be  per- 
formed by  optometrists.  Under  current 
law,  these  services  will  be  paid  by  medi- 
care only  when  countersigned  'jy  a  medi- 
cal doctor.  This  extra  referral  to  a 
medical  doctor  is  unfair  both  to  the  pa- 
tient and  to  the  optometric  profession. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  this  has 
occurred.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  require  a  bene- 
ficiary of  title  XVIII  to  secure  the  ap- 
proval of  a  physician  in  order  to  obtain 
the  services  of  an  optometrist  of  his 
choice. 

More  than  60  million  Americans  turn 
to  optometrists  for  eye  care.  The  vast 
majority  of  our  citizens  over  age  65  have 
vision  problems.  At  least  75  percent  of 
them  rely  on  optometrists  to  determine 
if  they  have  eye  diseases  which  require 
medical  treatment  and  to  care  for  their 
visual  impairments  when  drugs  or  sur- 
gery are  not  necessary. 

Of  course,  medical  doctors  are  by  stat- 
ute privileged  to  practice  optometry,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  optometric  care 
and  medical  vision  care  are  identical. 
Both  are  performed  in  a  highly  special- 
ized and  skillful  manner  and  require  the 
utmost  in  professional  experience  and 
expertise.  Since  one  complements  the 
other,  and  lends  symmetry  to  the  scope 
ot  professional  eye  care,  it  is  inconceiva- 
ble that  either  should  be  excluded  from 
the  medicare  basic  or  supplemental 
health  plan. 

Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee,  Assistant  HEW  Sec- 
retary for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs, 
stated  in  August,  1966: 

The  profession  of  optometry  is  accepted 
by  the  Department  as  a  legitimate  and  es- 
sential health  profession  which  Is  perform- 
ing highly  useful  functions  in  promoting 
solutions  to  the  eye  health  needs  of  tlUs 
Nation. 


He  also  wrote  In  the  same  letter: 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  202(b)  OP 
THE  FEDERAL  PROPERTY  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES  ACT 
OF  1949 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  take  over  the  care 
and  handling  of  excess  real  and  related 
personal  property  rmtil  a  determination 
is  made  as  to  its  use  or  disposal.  This 
bill  is  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  as 
a  part  of  the  legislative  program  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  for 
1967. 

The  Administrator  reported  to  the 
committee  that  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide a  more  efficient  and  economical  pro- 
cedure for  the  care  and  handling  of 
excess  Federal  property. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
dated  January  10,  1967,  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  which  sets 
forth  additional  Justification  and  back- 
ground on  the  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  approximately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  805)  to  amend  section  202 
(b)    of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 


ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McClellan,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
lan is  as  follows: 

General  Services  Aoministbation, 
Washington,  B.C..  January  10, 1967. 

Hon.    HUBEST    H.    HUMPHSET, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  amend 
section  202(b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949." 

This  proposed  legislation  Is  part  of  the  leg- 
islative program  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  1967. 

Section  203(b)  of  the  Federal  Property 
Act  provides  that  the  care  and  handling  of 
surplus  property,  pending  its  disposition, 
may  be  performed  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  or,  when  so  determined  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  by 
the  executive  agency  in  possession  thereof  or 
by  any  other  executive  agency  consenting 
thereto.  However,  under  section  202(b) 
each  executive  agency  is  responsible  for  the 
care  and  handling  of  Its  own  excess  prop- 
erty and  there  Is  no  authority  In  General 
Services  Administration  for  the  care  and 
handling  of  excess  property  held  by  other 
executive  agencies. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  provide  such 
authority  by  amending  section  202(b)  of  the 
Federal  Property  Att  to  provide  that,  when 
so  determined  by  the  Administrator,  the  care 
and  handling  of  excess  real  and  related  per- 
sonal property  may  be  performed  by  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

This  legislation  is  desirable  because  it  will 
enable  the  care  and  handling  of  excess  prop- 
erty  under   the   control   of   other   executive 
agencies  by  General  Services  Administration 
In  those  Instances  where  the  Administrator 
determines,  upon  the  basis  of  contemplated 
plans  for  the  future  use  or  disposition  of 
such  properUea,  that  economies  will  result. 
These  economies  may  be  reflected  in  terms 
of  Increased  sales  return  directly  attributable 
to  assuring  that  maintenance  levels  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  potential   uses  of  the 
properties  and  their  consequent  value.     In 
other  Instances  this  same  action  will  be  re- 
flected in  decreased  protection  and  mainte- 
nance   costs.      Engineering    decisions    made 
With  current  professional  knowledge  by  the 
Government's  property  management  and  dis- 
posal experts  will  avoid  uneconomic  expendi- 
tures for  protection  and  maintenance.     Still 
other  Instances  have  occurred  where  another 
Federal  agency  had  a  foreseeable  need  for 
excess   property  but  was   unable  for  some 
period  of  time  to  obtain  authorization  for 
the  transfer  of  the  property.     In  such  In- 
stances the  property  sometimes  remained  in 
an   excess  category   for  a  longer  period   of 
time   than    the   reporting   agency   willingly 
performed  normal  or  more  substantial  pro- 
tection and  maintenance  as  may  have  been 
desirable.     We  believe  it  to  be  more  appro- 
priate in  such  Instances  that  performance  of 
protection  and  maintenance  commensurate 
with  proposed  use  of  the  property  be  a  re- 
sponsibility of  GSA.    A  determination  by  the 
Administrator  that  such  action  is  in  the  beet 
Interests  of  the  Government  would  be  a  nec- 
essary prerequisite  to  assumption  by  GSA  of 
the  care  and  handling  responsibility  from  the 
reporting  agency. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  arrangement  will 
enable  those  agencies  which  determine  that 
properties  are  no  longer  required  by  them 
for  the  performance  of  their  prog^ram  re- 
sponsibilities to  discontinue  devotion  of 
agency  resources  to  nonprogram  related 
functions.  Any  unexpended  protection  and 
maintenance  funds  appropriated  to  the  own- 
ing agency  prior  to  assumption  of  protection 
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and  maintenance  responalbiUty  by  GSA 
would  be  transferred  to  GSA  in  those  In- 
stances where  the  Administrate  determines 
that  GSA  BhoiUd  assxime  such  responBlblUty. 

The  propoeed  revision  of  section  202(b)  (4) 
la  a  technical  amendment  for  purposes  of 
clarifying  Its  lang^uage  to  conform  to  admin- 
istrative Interpretation. 

The  financial  effect  of  the  enactment  of 
tblB  measvire  cannot  be  estimated  at  this 

time. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administra- 
tion's program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 

Congress. 

sincerely  yours, 

ItAWSON  B.  Knott,  Jr., 

Administrator. 


A  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  for  my- 
self and  Senators  Bartlett,  Burdick, 
Cannon,  Ervin.  Fannin,  Grxtkning.  In- 
ouTK,  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mans- 
riELD.     McGee,     McGovxsn.     Mondale, 

MONRONXY,  NnSON,  MORSE,  and  YOUHO 

of  North  Dakota,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Under  my  bill,  grants  of  no  less 
than  $1,500  would  be  made  available  to 
assist  each  eligible  State  to  bring  to- 
gether, prior  to  the  national  conference. 
Interested  citizens  to  discuss  local  and 
State  problems  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  appropriate  action  to  be 
taken  at  local,  State,  and  Federal  levels. 
The  total  sum  called  for  in  this  bill  Is 
$100,000. 

Those  States  with  a  meaningful  In- 
dian population,  according  to  the  latest 
figures  certified  by  the  Census  Bureau, 
would  be  eligible  for  the  planning  grant. 
If  a  State  imdertakes  to  accept  and  use 
the  sums  made  available  to  it,  which 
will  be  paid  through  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Governor  or  oth- 
er designated  State  official,  that  State 
must  report  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  Its  State  conference  for  use 
by  the  White  House  Conference  before 
June  30.  1968. 

The  State  and  National  conferences 
would  serve  to  bring  into  sharp  focus 
tiie  problems  not  only  of  Indians  with 
regard  to  education.  Job  training,  Job 
opportunity,  economic  development,  and 
health,  but  would  also  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  Indians  of  varying  backgrounds 
and  tribes  and  Interested  non-Indians  to 
search  for  answers  which  would  be  mu- 
tually beneficial. 

An  official  report  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
recently  pointed  out  that  American  In- 
dians still  "remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder,  have  the  highest  rate 
of  unemployment,  live  In  the  poorest 
housing,  8uid  suffer  chronic  poverty." 
Uninvited,  unprepared,  partly  imwllllng. 
the  average  American  Indian  has  lim- 
ited opportunity  today  to  become  a  con- 
tributing member  of  the  total  commu- 
nity. 

Although  the  American  Indian  Is  a 
full-fledged  American  citizen,  and  half 
his  number  live  In  metropolitan  areas, 
he  is  still  Isolated  from  non-Indians. 

I  invite  others  of  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  In  cosponsorlng  this  meas- 


ure which  is  designed  as  a  step  toward 
helping  draw  American  Indians  more 
fully  Into  the  mainstream  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  culture.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  request  that  the  bill  lie  at  the 
desk  through  the  end  of  business  on 
Monday,  February  20,  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  held  at  the  desk  for  additional  co- 
sponsors,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  bill  (S.  810)  to  provide  for  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, introduced  by  Mr.  Harris,  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.        

ESTABLISHMENT     OiP    NATIONAL 
PARK  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr. 
KncHEL,  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Park  Foundation. 

The  purpose  of  the  blD  is  to  encourage 
private  gifts  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty by  providing  ready  machinery  for 
private  philanthropy  which  seeks  an  op- 
portunity to  contribute  to  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  the  Nation's 
natural,  scenic,  historic,  and  recreation- 
al resources. 

This  bill  would  supplant  the  present 
National  Park  Trust  Fund  Board  and 
would  provide  broader  authority  and  a 
more  flexible  organization  for  receiving 
private  gifts.  The  bill  is  generally  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  with  respect  to  the  receipt 
of  gifts  to  the  United  States  for  the  bene- 
fit of  or  in  connection  with  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Enactment  of  the  broader  authority 
contained  in  the  proposed  bill  Is  partic- 
ularly timely  in  view  of  the  growing 
commitment  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, of  the  States  and  of  the  public 
generally  to  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  natural  beauty. 

I  believe  that  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion merits  early  approval  in  the  90th 
Congress.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  814)  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Park  Foundation,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Bible  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jackson,  and 
Mr.  KucHEL) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


avoid  the  need  for  welfare  is  through  the 
social  security  program. 

I  am  at  this  time  Introducing  a  bill  for 
appropriate  reference  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  moderate  increace  in  the  take- 
home  pay  of  those  senior  citizens  who 
are  making  an  effort  to  help  themselves. 
What  I  propose  is  to  give  the  employed 
person  65  or  over,  who  has  had  at  least 
25  years  of  coverage  under  social  secu- 
rity,  the  option  of  continuing  to  pay  so- 
cial security  taxes.  He  may  want  to  con- 
tinue payments  because,  in  his  Individual 
case,  such  taxes  may  be  on  earnings 
higher  than  his  average  earnings  during 
his  previous  25  years,  thereby  making 
himself  eligible  for  a  larger  retirement 
benefit.  On  the  other  hand  he  may, 
along  with  millions  of  other  senior  citi- 
zens, be  working  for  what  Is  actually  a 
relatively  nominal  wage. 

For  these  millions,  keeping  the  4  per- 
cent of  their  salaries  which  now  goes  to 
social  security  would  provide  a  meaning- 
ful measure  of  assistance.  In  the  case 
of  the  self-employed  older  worker  we 
are  talking  about  6  percent  of  his  income. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployer would  not  be  obligated  to  pay  so- 
cial security  taxes  on  his  older  workers 
should  serve  as  a  genuine  incentive  to 
the  employment  of  older  workers. 

The  law  now  permits  a  senior  citizen 
who  Is  receiving  monthly  pasmients  from 
social  security  to  earn  up  to  $1,500  a 
year  without  any  reduction  in  his  retire- 
ment benefit.  However,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  requirement  that  he  pay 
social  security  taxes  on  that  exempt 
$1,500  Is  almost  a  contradiction  of  the 
purpose  In  granting  the  exemption.  In 
this  case  the  right  hand  glveth  and  the 
left  hand  taketh  away. 

I  think  the  merits  of  this  proposal 
will  become  evident  to  all  Senators  once 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
this  matter.  It  is  a  proposal  that  is 
Just  and  equitable  for  our  senior  citizens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  817)  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  related  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  elective  exemption  from 
future  social  security  coverage  by  In- 
dividuals age  65  or  over  who  have  at 
least  100  quarters  of  social  security  cov- 
erage, Introduced  by  Mr.  Smathers,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ELECTIVE  EXEMPTION  FROM  FU- 
TURE SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVER- 
AGE BY  INDIVIDUALS  AGE  65  OR 
OVER  WHO  HAVE  AT  LEAST  100 
QUARTERS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
COVERAGE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
public  policy  with  respect  to  our  19  mil- 
lion senior  citizens  Is  quite  simple.  We 
want  them  to  live  the  latter  years  In  In- 
dependence and  dignity.  Perhaps  the 
principal  means  of  entbling  these  citl- 
to  maintain  their  Independence  and 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  ELEC- 
TION OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
providing  for  the  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President. 

My  resolution,  while  abolishing  the 
electoral  college,  would  retain  the  sys- 
tem of  selecting  our  President  and  Vice 
President  by  electoral  votes.  Under  my 
proposal,  a  presidential  ticket  winning  a 
plurality  of  a  State's  popular  vote  would 
win  two  electoral  votes — corresponding 
to  that  State's  representation  In  the  XJS. 
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Senate.  It  would  also  win  one  electoral 
vote  for  each  congressional  district 
which  it  carried.  Under  my  proposal,  as 
under  the  present  system,  the  total  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  would  equal  the 
number  of  members  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  presidential 
ticket  receiving  a  majority  of  the  total 
number  of  electoral  votes  cast  would  be 
elected.  If  no  presidential  ticket  ob- 
tained a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 
Congress  In  Joint  session  would  select  a 
President  and  Vice  President  from  the 
top  three  tickets. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  my  resolution  as 
an  improvement  of  the  present  winner- 
take-all  system  whereby  a  State's  entire 
electoral  vote  usually  goes  to  the  ticket 
which  wins  a  plurality  of  the  popular 
vote  cast  in  the  State.  Under  my  plan, 
the  entire  Nation,  not  populous  craiters 
alone,  would  be  the  arena  for  selecting 
its  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  25)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  providing  for 
the  election  of  the  President  tmd  Vice 
President,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

DESIGNATION  OF  FEBRUARY  OP 
EACH  YEAR  AS  AMERICAN  HIS- 
TORY MONTH 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  I  In- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  and  ask  that  It 
be  appropriately  referred.  On  January 
12,  President  Johnson  Invited  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  observe  February  of  this 
year  as  American  History  Month, 
saying: 

It  Is  only  through  knowing  and  under- 
standing the  sources  of  our  common  heritage 
that  we  become  aware  of  ourselves  as  being, 
in  truth,  one  people. 

This  Presidential  proclamation  par- 
allels the  yearly  proclamations  by  the 
Oovemors  of  nearly  every  State  calling 
for  activities  and  ceremonies  during 
February  which  evoke  an  awareness  of 
American  history. 

But,  Indeed,  as  trying  times  force  us  to 
reflect  more  deeply  on  our  past.  It  seems 
that  oiu-  homage  to  history  might  better 
be  given  a  permanent  status.  The  reso- 
lution which  I  Introduced  last  year  and 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  desig- 
nated February  of  every  year  as  Ameri- 
can History  Month.  However,  the  House 
of  Representatives  struck  the  continuing 
authority,  making  the  resolution  ap- 
plicable only  to  1967.  and  struck  the 
preamble.  And  the  Senate,  anxious  to 
we  the  resolution  enacted  before  the 
Congress  adjourned  adopted  the  House 
amendments. 

Today,  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrttska],  I  Intro- 
duce another  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate February  of  each  year  as  American 
fflstory  Month.  I  ask  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Rkcori)  and  lie  at 
«e  desk  through  Lincoln's   birthday. 


February  12.  for  the  convenience  of  Sen- 
ators who  may  wish  to  cosponsor  the 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  held  at  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  26)  des- 
ignating February  of  each  year  as  Amer- 
ican History  Month,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hruska,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  J.  Rzs.  26 

Whereas  the  study  of  history  not  only  en- 
livens appreciation  of  the  past  but  also 
illuminates  the  present  and  gives  perspective 
to  our  hopes; 

V^ereas  a  knowledge  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  free  Institutions  and 
their  human  values  strengthens  our  ability 
to  utilize  these  institutions  and  apply  these 
values  to  present  needs  and  new  problems; 

Whereas  Americans  honor  their  debt  to  the 
creativity,  wisdom,  work,  faith,  and  sacrifice 
of  those  who  first  secured  our  freedoms,  and 
recognize  their  obligation  to  build  upon  this 
heritage  so  as  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
future; 

Whereas.  February,  1967,  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  American  History 
Month;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  enooxirage  a 
deeper  awareness  of  the  great  events  which 
shaped  America,  and  a  renewed  dedication 
to  the  ideals  and  principles  we  hold  In  trust: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  February  of 
each  year  Is  hereby  designated  as  American 
History  Month,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  requested  and  authorized 
to  issue  annuaUy  a  proclamation  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
month  in  schools  and  other  suitable  places 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
study  of  history  a  man  can  find  just 
about  anything  he  needs  or  wants  to  live 
by.  He  can  find  obscenities  to  Justify 
his  own,  he  can  find  excuses  to  Justify  his 
failures,  and  he  can  find  examples  of 
heroism,  patriotism,  nationalism  or  any 
other  ism  conceived.  But  more  than 
this,  man  can  find  hope:  Hope  In  his 
destiny  and  hope  in  the  future.  With 
this  hope,  his  purpose  is  strengthened 
and  his  resolution  restored. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  with  tills  basic  con- 
cept in  mind  that  I  again  join  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  in  cosponsorship  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution  designating  Feb- 
ruary of  every  year  as  American  History 
Month. 

Although  the  prior  version  of  this  reso- 
lution. Senate  Joint  Resolution  133,  was 
Introduced  In  the  last  session  and  p>assed 
by  both  Houses,  It  was  amended  on  the 
House  Bide  to  make  the  designation  apply 
only  to  February  of  1967.  Whether  this 
resolution  will  meet  with  the  same  fate  ts 
not  known;  however,  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  annual  designation  of  this 
month  will  not  be  an  annual  legislative 
event.  It  could  be  argued  that  the  reso- 
lution Is  not  of  the  most  pressing  Im- 
portance in  the  priority  of  legislative 
n^easures.  But  it  will  definitely  stimu- 
late a  great  Interest  In  our  history  In  all 
parts  of  the  ooimtry.    Local  and  State 


historical  associations  and  private  Indi- 
viduals could  effectively  advance  pro- 
grams to  stimulate  and  to  further  this 
interest  generated  by  an  annual  Presi- 
dential proclamation. 

It  might  be  that  the  annual  introduc- 
tion of  this  measure  will  do  more  in  the 
way  of  activating  this  interest  than  by 
the  passage  of  one  resolution  making  the 
designation  an  annual  event.  However, 
with  the  press  of  immediate  business,  it 
would  seem  far  more  appropriate  that 
the  designation  be  now  declared  to  be  an 
annual  event. 

As  a  lawyer  and  a  legislator,  I  am 
constantly  reminded  of  the  importance 
of  history  and  precedent.  Without  the 
knowledge  of  the  experience  of  others, 
we  will  too  often  take  one  step  forward 
but  two  backward.  With  the  Increased 
suffering  and  struggle  in  Vietnam  today, 
the  increased  role  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  plasring  in  every  man's  life  and 
the  ever-increasing  Importance  of  today's 
chapter  in  American  history,  it  is  vital 
that  we  know  what  has  gone  before  if 
we  are  to  be  wise  in  the  present. 

This  resolution  will  also  give  emphasis 
to  those  Individuals  who  dally  pass  on  to 
our  young  people,  the  lessons  of  history. 
With  the  growing  emphasis  on  the  edu- 
cational and  technical  excellence  of  our 
schools,  we  should  acknowledge  the  im- 
portant role  of  teachers  of  history. 


REVENUE  SHARING  STUDY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mtrsiaz].  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  Senate  Ccxn- 
mittee  on  Government  Operations  to 
study  the  revenue  sources  of  State  and 
local  units  of  government  and  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  determine 
whether  those  sources  are  properly  al- 
located for  meeting  national  and  local 
goals.  It  expressly  authorizes  tke  study 
of  various  revenue  sharing  proposals  In- 
cluding the  Heller  plan. 

In  every  discussion  of  revenue  sharing 
and  other  proposals  to  furnish  State  and 
local  governments  with  sufficient  funds 
to  meet  their  needs,  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving and  promoting  an  effective  Fed- 
eral structure  must  sJways  be  the  key 
point  at  issue. 

Senator  Muskie  and  I  are  cosponsors 
of  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson's  proposal  to 
establish  a  blue  ribbon  National  Tax 
Sharing  Commission  which  would  study 
various  proposals  to  achieve  revenue 
sharing  between  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  Federal  Government.  But 
I  beUeve  It  would  be  most  helpful  to  have 
a  specialized  study  from  one  viewpoint 
in  particular — studying  in  depth  the  ef- 
fect any  such  plan  will  have  on  State  and 
local  governments. 

One  of  the  most  basic  issues  underly- 
ing any  such  proposal  is  whether  the 
Federal  Government,  in  providing  huge 
blocks  of  funds  to  localities  with  few 
strings  attached,  can  be  sure  that  such 
funds  will  be  used  wisely  to  meet  national 
goals  in  fields  of  education,  transporta- 
tion, air  and  water  pollution,  health  and 
welfare,  and  so  on.  Talk  of  Inefficient 
and  even  corrupt  State  and  local  govem- 
mmts  Is  an  ever-present  negative  fac- 
tor In  every  rebuttal  to  the  Heller  plan. 
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Therefore,  I  believe  there  is  a  real  ne- 
cessity to  focus — as  well  as  on  the  finan- 
cial and  social  issues  involved — on  the 
question  of  the  capability  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  join  in  a  more 
powerful  way  the  war  on  poverty,  illit- 
eracy, disease,  and  social  ills.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, chaired  by  Senator  .Muskie,  has 
been  a  leader  in  exploring  the  complex 
and  difficult  ties  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  local.  State,  and  city 
governments.  That  committee  would  be 
an  appropriate  mechanism  for  an.  in- 
depth,  skilled  inquiry  into  these  prob- 
lems. 

For  some  3'/i  years  this  sulxiommittee 
has  been  studying  and  examining  the 
critical  subject  of  Pederal-State-local 
relations.  Senator  Muskie  has  found 
that  the  increasing  number  of  categori- 
cal Federal  aids  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments has  precipitated  a  crisis  in  gov- 
ernmental manpower  on  the  local  level 
which  is  available  to  use  and  work  effec- 
tively with  those  aids. 

Congressional  enactments  in  recent 
years  have  brought  a  wealth  of  programs 
to  attack  the  social  ills  of  our  time.  But 
all  of  these  programs  rely  heavily  on  the 
ability  of  the  Federal-State-local  ma- 
chinery to  administer  them  efficiently 
and  wisely.  Senator  Muskie,  in  his 
speech  to  the  Senate  early  last  year,  said: 

D\irlng  the  past  two  Congresses  we  have 
concentrated  primarily  on  the  substance  of 
government;  now  the  spotlight  must  be 
turned  on  the  procedvire.  Here  Is  where  the 
new  challenge  lies. 

And  it  is  squarely  on  the  State  and 
local  governments  that  the  full  weight  of 
operational  responsibility  lies.  There- 
fore, it  is  all  the  more  important  that  we 
investigate  and  study  carefully  the  im- 
pact, for  good  or  for  ill,  that  revenue 
sharing  plans  might  have  on  State  and 
local  governments,  and  their  ability  to 
Join  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  our  day. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  highly  un- 
likely that  any  of  these  proposals  will  be 
enacted  during  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress.  The  costs  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  adequate  fimding  of  existing 
social  legislation,  and  the  possibility  of 
huge  expenditures  for  antl-mlssile-mls- 
sUe  systems  make  any  rebate  or  tax  shar- 
ing fiscally  impossible  at  the  present  time. 

For  the  present,  we  have  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  study  in  depth  an  idea  that  is 
widely  acclaimed  and  accepted,  outside 
the  normal  pressures  of  proceeding  to 
immediate  legislative  enactment. 

The  basic  problem  is  the  so-called  fis- 
cal mismatch  where  States  and  munici- 
palities have  the  problems,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  ths  financial  re- 
sources. Among  the  questions  that  must 
be  raised  and  discussed,  in  determining 
how  best  to  correct  this  fiscal  mismatch, 
are: 

What  strings  or  controls,  if  any,  are 
needed  on  the  fimds  returned  to  the 
States; 

What  formula  of  distribution  between 
the  States  will  be  most  beneficial; 

What  share,  if  any,  of  the  funds  should 
be  passed  through  to  the  cities  in  each 
State; 

Do  we  want  State  and  local  govern- 


ments to  be  more  than  mere  conduits  or 
shells  for  these  Federal  funds; 

And  how  best  can  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment work  together  to  meet  national 
goals? 

The  basic  need  for  additional  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  rests 
upon  a  very  persuasive  case.  State  and 
local  governments  simply  cannot  meet 
their  problems,  relying  only  on  revenue 
resources  available  to  them  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  State  and  local  governments 
are  subject  to  rising  expenditures,  rising 
State  and  local  debt,  and  generally  re- 
gressive, inefficient  tax  structures.  They 
are  plagued  by  threats  of  runaway  in- 
dustry and  political  agitation  for  de- 
creases in  State  and  local  income  and 
property  taxes.  In  many  States,  the 
price  of  increases  in  existing  taxes  or 
passage  of  new  taxes  is  heavy  political 
turnover. 

My  own  State  of  Minnesota  is  a  good 
example  of  the  way  State  budgets  are 
being  squeezed  to  the  breaking  point, 
even  some  now  have  temporary  surpluses 
of  revenues  resulting  from  the  recent  na- 
tional economic  growth. 

In  the  last  decade,  State  and  local  in- 
debtedness in  Minnesota  has  increased 
126  percent — from  about  $712  million  in 
1957  to  roughly  $1.6  billion  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1964-65.  During  the  same 
period,  general  State  and  local  expendi- 
tures increased  92  percent  to  $1,553,700,- 
000  in  fiscal  1965.  These  figures  show 
that  Minnesota  has  been  making  a  de- 
termined effort  to  meet  the  need  of  its 
citizens — and  has  in  that  time  spent  91 
percent  more  for  education,  70  percent 
more  for  highways,  77  percent  more  for 
public  welfare,  and  45  percent  more  for 
health  and  hospitals. 

By  way  of  measuring  what  State  and 
local  goverrunents  have  been  doing  in 
Minnesota,  it  should  be  noted  that  while 
total  indebtedness  in  Minnesota  was  in- 
creasing by  126  percent  from  1957  to 
fiscal  year  1965,  the  total  indebtedness 
of  the  Federal  Government  increased 
only  17  percent.  Fed^al  expenditures 
in  that  period  Increased  60  percent,  while 
State  and  local  expenditures  in  Minne- 
sota increased  by  78  percent. 

In  fact,  increased  spending  by  State 
and  local  governments  over  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  may  even  raise  an  argu- 
ment against  revenue  sharing  proposals. 
If  the  general  revenues  of  all  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  United  States 
have  increased,  as  well  as  expenditures 
and  indebtedness,  why  should  not  they 
be  able  to  continue  to  meet  their  needs 
for  the  immediate  or  foreseeable  futiure? 
Those  of  us  who  support  some  type  of 
revenue  sharing  measure  generally  agree 
that  we  are  reaching  the  end  point  of 
State  and  local  ability  to  Increase  expen- 
ditures and  indebtedness. 

In  general,  proponents  of  some  sort  of 
revenue  sharing  agree  with  Dr.  Walter 
Heller,  who  said : 

If  the  state  and  local  governments  are 
forced  to  solve  their  fiscal  problems  at  the 
lowest  common  denominator  arising  out  of 
Interstate  competition,  limited  Jurisdiction, 
and  Inequality,  their  tax  ttructures  will  de- 
teriorate, and  their  vigor  will  be  sapped. 
Without  greater  federal  help,  they  will  face 
a  disheartening  battle  for  higher,  and  highly 
unpopular,    taxes.    That    battle,    combined 


with  their  Inability  to  provide  the  services 
expected  of  enlightened  governments  In  an 
affluent  society,  could  seriously  weaken  their 
role  In  our  federalism. 

The  case  for  greater  Federal  financial 
support  for  State  and  local  governments 
must  be  made  on  the  basis  that  by  so 
doing  we  are  restoring  an  imbalance  in 
resources  and  capabilities,  and  promot- 
ing a  smooth  joint  relationship  between 
Federal-State-local  governmental  units 
in  the  solution  of  national  problems.  I 
believe  a  study  by  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee  would  be  most 
helpful  in  finding  answers  to  these  and 
related  questions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  79)    was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  79 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is 
today  confronted  with  problems  of  unparal- 
leled scope  and  magnitude  In  air  and  water 
pollution,  urban  decay,  poverty,  conserva- 
tion of  resources,  education,  transportation, 
and  numero\:s  other  areas  of  great  public 
concern; 

Whereas  cooperative  and  Interrelated  ac- 
tion on  every  level  of  government  within  the 
United  States  of  America  is  required  to  meet 
these  needs  and  to  assure  to  our  citizens  a 
decent  life  In  a  nation  capable  of  achieving 
its  highest  goals; 

Whereas  there  now  exists  a  great  disparity 
of  resources  among  different  units  of  state 
and  local  governments  and  between  all  such 
units  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  other; 

Whereas  this  disparity  and  other  problems 
of  interr^ation  of  local.  State  and  Federal 
Government  Impede  the  solution  of  our  na- 
tional problems:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  is  hereby  authorized  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  existing  relation- 
ship between  local.  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments and  their  comparative  revenue  re- 
sources and  capacities  to  meet  the  public 
need  at  each  level;  to  study  and  evaluate 
methods  of  reallocation  of  financial  and 
other  resourcee  by  revenue-sharing  and  other 
appropriate  means;  and  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations and  propose  such  legislation  as 
It  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  S.  696  TO  LEE 
AT  THE  DESK  UNTIL  FEBRUARY  10 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  S.  696,  the  REA  fi- 
nancing legislation,  lie  at  the  desk  for 
an  additional  week,  until  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday,  February  10,  to  per- 
mit additional  Senators  to  become  co- 
sponsors  if  they  so  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLUTION,  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  milk 
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legislation  (S.  612)  to  regulate  imports 
of  milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  Introduced 
earlier  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire],  which  remains 
at  the  desk  today  for  additional  cospon- 
sors. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill,  S.  20,  to  provide  for 
a  comprehensive  review  of  national 
water  resource  problems  and  programs, 
the  name  of  Senator  Curtis  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  that  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  681)  to  promote 
the  replacement  and  expansion  of  the 
US.  nonsubsidized  merchant  and  fishing 
fleets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  47,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  commission  to  study  and  appraise 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor.  I  make  this  request  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
that  the  name  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  at  the  next  printing  of 
Senate  Resolution  30,  giving  legislative 
authority  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  which  was  introduced  on 
January  17,  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Resolution  8,  relating 
to  the  creation  of  a  Standing  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  8)  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  18) 
to  establish  a  Small  Tax  Division  within 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  19.  1967.  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  UMr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Ervin]  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  538)  to 
amend  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive evaluation  of  the  fiscal  requirements 
of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan]  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) on  January  19,  1967. 


Chairman  Pastore  said  that  the  Commit- 
tee will  announce  future  Committee  hear- 
ings as  they  are  scheduled. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    BY    JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  issued  a  statement  that  we  were 
going  to  hold  authorization  hearings  on 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  phy- 
sical research  programs.  These  hear- 
ings will  be  in  public  session  in  the  Joint 
Committee's  open  hearing  room  begin- 
ning at  10  ajn.  February  7,  1967.  In- 
cluded in  these  programs  is  a  request 
for  $10  million  in  architect-engineering 
funds  for  the  proposed  200-billion-elec- 
tron-volt  accelerator.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  testimony  on  February  7  will 
highlight  the  200-billion-electron-volt 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  put  into  the  Record  the  Joint 
Committee's  announcement  of  February 
1,  1967  announcing  these  hearings. 

There   being   no   objection,    the    an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  office  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 

Atomic  Energy] 

abc  axtthoeization  hearings  to  resume  on 

February  7, 1967 

Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  an- 
nounced today  that  hearings  on  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1968  (S.  611;  H.R.  3647) 
will  resume  on  Tuesday.  February  7.  1967. 
The  hearings,  which  are  expected  to  continue 
Into  Wednesday,  February  8,  will  cover  the 
Commission's  Physical  Research,  Raw  Mate- 
rials and  Nuclear  Space  Propulsion  programs. 

During  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
beginning  at  10:00  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m..  re- 
spectively, the  Committee  will  first  receive 
testimony  on  the  AEC's  Physical  Research 
program.  Included  among  the  areas  to  be 
reviewed  are  high,  medium  and  low  energy 
physics  (with  emphasis  on  the  AEC's  request 
for  authorization  of  $10  million  In  architect- 
engineering  funds  for  the  proposed  200  Bev 
accelerator)  and  controlled  thermonuclear 
research.  There  will  follow  an  examination 
of  the  Commission's  Raw  Materials  pro- 
gram, which  will  carry  Into  Wednesday  If 
necessary.  The  Committee  will  then  turn  to 
the  Nuclear  Space  Propulsion  program,  with 
particular  attention  being  paid  to  reactor 
propulsion  (Rover) .  thermionlcs.  SNAP-8 
and  other  SNAP  devices. 

S.  611  and  H.R.  3647  were  Introduced  (by 
request)  by  Senator  Psistore  and  Chet  Holl- 
fleld.  Vice  Chairman,  on  January  24,  1967. 
Joint  Committee  hearings  thereon  com- 
menced on  January  25  when  Dr.  Seaborg 
testified  on  the  ComnUssion's  oversJl  pro- 
gram. Hearings  were  held  in  executive  ses- 
sion on  January  31  and  February  1  concern- 
ing the  Commission's  authorization  request 
In  connection  with  its  weapons  program. 


MESSAGE   PROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Law  8&-417,  the  Speaker 
had  appohited  Mr.  Slack,  of  West  Vir- 
giana,  Mr.  Celler,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Moore,  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  Georgia  as  memljers  of  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Commission,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  Informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  401(a) ,  Public  Law  414,  82d  Con- 
gress, the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Celler,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Feighan,  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Rodino,  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
MooRE,  of  West  Virglna,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
CuLLOCH,  of  Ohio  as  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Policy,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


FEDERAL  PAYMENTS  TO  FARMERS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  the  Senator  from  Florida  in- 
serted a  story  from  the  Associated  Press 
showing  a  rise  in  total  Federal  pajrments 
to  farmers  in  1966  compared  with  1965. 
I  share  the  Senator's  interest  in  all  Gov- 
ernment expenditures,  and  the  Senate 
should  always  give  close  attention  and 
study  to  such  matters. 

After  reviewing  the  record  of  farm 
program  pajmients  and  other  expendi- 
tures under  the  new  1966  programs,  I 
think  we  need  to  consider  what  these  fig- 
ures really  mean.  Concerning  payments 
to  farmers,  the  figures  are  apt  not  to  be 
comparable  between  1965  and  1966. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  is  t^e 
cotton  program. 

The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  increase  in 
total  payments  to  U.S.  farmers  in  1966 
was  actually  an  Increase  in  payments  to 
cotton  farmers  alone.  So  what  is  really 
at  issue  here  is  the  cotton  program — 
which  the  AP  story  might  lead  one  to 
believe  has  become  grossly  more  expen- 
sive. 

Nothhig  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  new  cotton  program — as  author- 
ized in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965— was  designed  to  eliminate  export 
subsidy  payments  and  the  resulting  cot- 
ton equalization  payments  to  mills.  It  was 
also  designed  to  make  cotton  more  com- 
petitive at  home  and  abroad,  with  a  loan 
price  near  the  world  level,  and  to  make 
up  for  this  to  growers  by  giving  them  a 
direct  payment.  This  payment  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  our  farmers  cannot 
produce  cotton  at  the  world  price,  and 
that  U.S.  cotton  farmers,  like  all  other 
citizens,  are  entitled  to  a  decent  standard 
of  living  by  American  standards. 

So  it  Is  unreal  and  unfair  to  add  up 
these  payments  to  farmers.  Instead  of  to 
mills  and  exporters,  and  represent  them 
as  an  Increased  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  fact  is  that  the  cotton  program 
In  1966  was  successful  In  reducing  total 
net  Government  expenditures  for  cotton. 

Total  net  expenditures  for  the  1966 
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cotton  program — about  $470  million — 
will  be  less  than  one-haU  of  the  expendi- 
tures under  the  1965  cotton  program- 
about  $1^  million.  Moreover,  they  will 
be  only  about  one-half  the  average  an- 
nual expenditures  for  the  5  preceding 
years — ^which  was  over  $900  million. 

So.  while  direct  payments  to  farmers 
have  increased — and  these  pajnnents  do 
go  directly  into  farmers'  pockets  and  not 
to  mills — there  has  been  a  decline  In 
other  Government  costs.  The  decline 
has  brought  a  large  net  advantage  to  the 
taxpayer,  and  the  cotton  farmer  has  re- 
ceived $200  million  more  than  he  would 
have  received  under  the  old  program. 

The  new  program  has  eliminated  the 
need  for  export  subsidy  payments  and 
cotton  equalization  payments.  The  new 
program  has  brought  a  reduction  in  cot- 
ton loans  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  as  well  as  the  amoimt  of 
loan  cotton  that  comes  into  Qovemment 
hands.  Under  the  1966  crop,  CCC  will 
acquire  less  than  2  million  bales — a  de- 
crease of  60  percent  from  the  average 
of  the  preceding  3  years — which  will 
cut  storage  and  handling  costs  which  are 
borne  by  the  taxpayer. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  new 
cotton  program  was  to  expand  the  use 
of  cotton  and  meet  competition — both 
foreign  cotton  and  synthetics— so  that 
the  UJ3.  cotton  farmer  could  continue  to 
produce.  A  major  effect  of  the  new  pro- 
gram has  been  to  increase  exports — to 
about  5  million  bales  in  this  marketing 
year  compared  with  only  2.9  million  in 
the  preceding  year. 

Also,  domestic  consumption  has  risen 
to  over  9.5  million  bales,  as  compared 
with  less  than  9.4  million  bales  in  1965 — 
and  only  8.4  million  bales  in  1963,  be- 
fore we  acted  to  eliminate  the  inequitable 
"two  price"  system.  And  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion In  synthetic  production  has  been 
reduced. 

So  tliat  the  goals  of  the  new  cotton 
program  in  1966  are  being  met — includ- 
ing the  reduction  of  expenses.  The  pro- 
gram has  reduced  CCC  loans  on  cotton, 
reduced  the  carryover  of  cotton,  and  cut 
the  quantity  of  cotton  in  CCC's  inven- 
tory. It  has  Increased  domestic  con- 
sumption and  exports,  and  it  has  main- 
tained cotton  producers'  net  income. 


U.S.  FOOD  AID  TO  INDIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Senate  received  from  the 
President  a  message  in  connection  with 
food  for  India  and  other  areas  of  the 
world.  I  lend  my  wholehearted  support 
to  the  consortium  approach  that  the 
President  has  emptiasized  in  his  mes- 
sage. 

A  short  time  ago,  In  December,  I  was 
in  India,  as  a  member  of  the  President's 
special  committee  to  study  the  India  food 
problem,  as  was  the  other  Senate  Mem- 
ber, Senator  Jack  Miller,  of  Iowa,  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  food  crisis  that 
was  plaguing  that  country  at  the  time 
and  still  does.  India's  need  for  food  aid 
at  this  time  is  very  great.  I  dread  to 
think  what  that  need  will  be  In  the 
years  that  lie  ahead.  The  time  cer- 
tainly has  come  for  us  to  enlist  Increased 
assistance  from  our  friends  in  other  in- 


dustrialized countries  if  one  of  history's 
greatest  catastrophes  is  to  be  avoided. 
I  believe  that  the  dimensions  of  our  pres- 
ent approach  merit  the  very  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate. 

To  point  up  the  problem  that  faces  the 
world  in  India,  I  shall  focus  briefly  on 
What  the  United  States  already  has  done 
to  help  that  country  stave  off  hunger 
and  starvation. 

For  over  a  decade,  India  has  been  the 
largest  recipient  of  U.S.  food  aid.  Be- 
tween August  1,  1956,  and  December  31, 
1966.  we  have  shipped  India  $3.2  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  commodities — 
mostly  food  products.  That  figure  ex- 
cludes almost  $500  million  in  transporta- 
tion costs. 

Most  of  these  products  were  sold— un- 
der authority  of  PubBc  Law  480— for 
Indian  rupees  rather  than  dollars.  This 
arrangement  was  doubly  beneficial  to 
India.  It  permitted  that  country  to  re- 
ceive substantial  food  aid  despite  a 
shortage  of  foreign  currency.  India  also 
received  from  the  United  States,  as  loans 
or  grants  for  economic  development,  over 
80  percent  of  the  rupees  it  spent  for  our 
farm  commodities. 

In  calendar  year  1966  we  carried  on  a 
"crash"  food  aid  program  to  offset  effects 
of  India's  1965  drought. 

Mr.  President,  we  shipped  more  than 
8  million  metric  tons  of  grain — the  larg- 
est operation  of  its  kind  in  all  history. 
These  shipments,  mainly  of  wheat,  rep- 
resented about  one-fourth  of  an  average 
U.S.  wheat  crop.  They  were  equivalent 
to  165.000  boxcar  loads,  enough  to  make 
a  train  stretching  from  Kansas  City  to 
San  Francisco.  They  supplied  the  daily 
ration  of  60  mUlion  people.  They  averted 
what  might  have  been  one  of  the  great- 
est famines  of  all  time. 

I  mentioned  what  has  been  done  in 
order  to  emphasize  that  despite  this 
enormous  amount  of  American  aid  India 
is  still  plagued  with  the  question  of  her 
crisis  in  food.  Ten  years  from  now, 
unless  we  plan  together  in  this  matter, 
India's  food  problem  could  well  be  even 
more  critical  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

There  are  other  needy  coimtries  in 
terms  of  food  elsewhere  around  the 
world.  In  December,  the  United  States, 
the  day  after  it  made  900,000  tons  of 
grain  available  to  India,  allocated  500,000 
tons  of  grain  to  Pakistan.  U.S.  food  aid 
is  going  to  South  Vietnam,  South  Korea, 
Taiwan,  Turkey,  Israel,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  the  Congo,  Brazil  and  other 
needy  areas.  The  disappearance  of  U.S. 
surpluses  makes  allocation  of  supplies 
all  the  more  difBcult  and  may  urgently 
require  suggesting  a  new  look  at  the  tar- 
gets we  accept  for  the  tremendous  agri- 
cultural productive  capability  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  continue  all 
of  this  allocation  aJone.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  such  a  large 
share  of  the  burden  alone,  and  in  any 
case  it  would  erode  other  necessary  ac- 
tivity at  the  same  time.  Our  foreign 
friends  have  been  f lu-nlshing  aid  to  India, 
It  is  true.  For  that  we  are  glad,  and  we 
all  applaud.  But  it  has  been  impro- 
gramed  aid  in  the  main  and  sometimes 
it  has  been  spasmodic  and  given  only  in 


response  to  crises.  The  effort  must  be 
made  to  plan  ahead  and  expand  this  pro- 
gram in  the  realm  of  food  on  the  part  of 
all  nations  of  the  world. 

India's  problem  Is,  in  essence,  an  In- 
ternational question  of  tremendous 
dimensions  which  are  sometimes  fright- 
ening. A  consortium,  as  proposed  by  the 
President,  is  a  mechanism  through  which 
our  friends  throughout  the  world  can 
make  an  effective  attack. 

There  will  be  an  announcement  some- 
time today,  I  believe,  by  the  chairman  of 
the  President's  advisory  group  to  the 
Congress  on  the  India  food  crisis,  Repre- 
sentative W.  R.  PoAGE,  of  Texas. 

The  other  member,  in  addition  to 
Chairman  Poage,  Senator  Miller  and 
myself,  Is  Representative  Robert  Dolk, 
of  Kansas. 

Representative  Poage  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  resolution  being 
prepared  by  our  committee  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 


ABC-ITT  MERGER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  in  this  Chamber,  I  said  that  the 
Acting  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  should  respect  the  independence 
of  one  of  the  independent  regulatory 
agencies  of  our  Government,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission. 

Yesterday  the  Commission  agreed  to 
stay  its  final  approval  of  the  ABC-ITT 
merger  pending  receipt  of  evidence  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  on  the  al- 
leged anticompetitive  effects  of  the  mer- 
ger. By  its  decision  yesterday,  the  Com- 
mission, in  effect,  reaffirmed  Its  inde- 
pendence. I  am  glad  to  see  such  reaf- 
firmation, and  I  think  we  should  at  all 
times  be  altered  to  protect  the  independ- 
ence of  our  regulatory  agencies. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the 
controversy.  If  an  antitrust  situation 
exists,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
access  to  the  courts  and  may  proceed  ac- 
cordingly. I  do  not  believe  it  should  pro- 
ceed through  the  back  door  by  meddling 
with  the  independent  agencies  of  the 
Government. 


BAIL    REFORM   AND    "PREVENTIVE 
DETENTION" 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Sun- 
day, January  22.  the  Washington  Post 
carried  yet  another  article  criticizing  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  as  it  operates  in  the 
District  of  Colmnbla.  On  January  24, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  placed  that  article  in  the 
Record.  I  think  that  account  is  so  no- 
table that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  agahi  following  these  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  article 
concerns  the  release  of  a  defendant 
charged  with  rape  and  robbery  by  Judge 
DeWltt  Hyde  of  the  court  of  general 
sessions.  The  UJ3.  attorney's  ofBce  to 
reported  to  have  recommended  $5,000 
bond  on  the  robbery  charge  and  dental 
of  any  ball  for  the  rape.  Judge  ^w. 
the  article  states,  said  that  the  Bau 
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Reform  Act  "forced"  him  to  release  the 
man  on  his  promise  to  return. 
Under  this  Act — 

He  was  quoted — 
ve  could  have  a  raving  maniac  wbo  mlgbt 
go  out  and  kUl  people  In  the  etreets.  and 
we  would  have  to  turn  him  loose.  I  dont 
know  what  in  the  world  people  were  thinking 
•bout  when  they  paased  thU  Act. 

I  read  this  article  and  other  recent 
newspaper  accounts  criticizing  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  with  a  growing  sense  of  dls- 
bdlef.  If  the  Judges  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  critics  would  read 
the  act,  they  would  know  that  courts  are 
not  required  to  release  either  "raving 
maniacs"  or  alleged  rapists.  The  law  on 
this  pohit,  established  In  1879,  is  un- 
changed. 

Section  3148  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  permits  the  Judge  to  refuse 
bail  when  he  has  reason  to  believe  a 
defendant  charged  with  a  capital  crime 
is  a  danger  to  any  other  person  or  to  the 
commimity.  According  to  section  22- 
2801  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 
rape  Is  a  capital  offense.  Judge  Hyde 
could  have  set  bail  at  $5,000,  $10,000  or 
denied  it  completely.  According  to  the 
Post  report,  it  would  appear  that  the 
reporter  and  the  prosecutor  knew  this — 
but  the  Judge  did  not.  Not  only  was 
Judge  Hyde  not  required  by  the  act  to 
release  this  defendant — if  the  story  Is 
accurate,  he  may  have  abused  his  au- 
thority by  doing  so. 

It  is  also  not  true  that  the  act  "forces" 
Judge  Hyde  to  release  "raving  maniacs." 
Title  24  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
still  permits  the  courts  to  order  "raving 
maniacs"  to  St.  Elizabeths  for  observa- 
tion. 

Nor  are  Judges  "forced"  under  the  new 
law  to  release  on  a  promise  to  return — 
what  Is  called  "personal  recognizance" — 
defendants  charged  with  noncapital  of- 
fenses. They  may  In  proper  cases  require 
a  traditional  money  bond,  or  even  order 
the  defendant  to  return  to  custody  every 
evening. 
Judge  Hyde  was  quoted  as  saying: 

We  have  to  hold  people  charged  with  bit- 
ting somebody  over  the  head  with  a  sponge, 
and  release  others  on  these  charges. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  crime  rate 
tor  sponge  assault  in  the  District.  How- 
ever, I  do  know  what  the  crime  rate  for 
rape  is.  and  I  know  that  the  bail  law  does 
not  require  Judges  to  incarcerate  sponge 
assailants  pending  trial,  nor  to  release 
rmists. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  spent  over  5  years  working  out 
bail  reform  legislation,  and  Congress  was 
"thinking  about"  the  same  thing  in  1966 
when  it  passed  the  act  as  It  was  in  1961 — 
we  were  thinking  about  the  thousands 
of  citizens  who  are  detained  for  protract- 
ed periods  each  year,  not  because  they 
have  been  convicted,  but  merely  because 
they  are  Indigent.  We  were  not  think- 
ing about  "preventive  detention,"  a  prac- 
tice wliich  has  been  Illegal  since  the  dawn 
of  American  jurisprudence,  and  the  re- 
port specifically  stated  that  preventive 
detention  was  not  affected  by  the  bill. 

The  subconmiittee  had  the  assistance 
of  the  Justice  Department,  private 
KTOups,  and  Judges  when  it  drafted  this 


legislation.  The  record  of  Congress  de- 
liberations runs  some  1,000  pages  in  two 
rounds  of  Senate  hearings  and  one  in  the 
House.  The  act  is  one  of  the  most  care- 
fully developed  pieces  of  legislation  to 
come  out  of  this  Congress  in  recent  years. 
I  would  conunend  reading  these  hearings 
to  the  critics  of  the  act,  although  as  a 
starting  point  I  would  much  prefer  they 
read  the  act  Itself. 

The  Judge's  retustion  to  reform  is 
surprising  Indeed.  No  local  Judge  testi- 
fied against  either  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  Ball  Agency 
Act,  and  certainly  it  did  not  slip  by  un- 
noticed. Hearings  were  anoimced  pub- 
Ucly  and  they  evidently  came  to  the 
attention  of  people  in  Newark,  N.J.; 
Paducah,  Ky.;  Champaign.  HI.;  Indian- 
apolis. Ind.;  Boston;  Baltimore;  and 
Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Nor  was  the  reform  Imposed  upon 
Washington  without  regard  to  Its  special 
problems.  Before  ensMstment  bail  reform 
was  tested  and  proved  in  Washington 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  bail  project 
In  the  very  courts  from  which  come  these 
news  stories.  The  Reform  Act  was  sub- 
stantially modified  to  acconunodate  the 
District's  special  problems  in  accordance 
with  suggestions  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Justice  Department. 
What  is  more,  a  special  bill  was  enacted 
soon  after  the  act  to  provide  the  local 
courts  with  the  necessary  mactilnery  to 
apply  the  act.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Ball  Agency  Act  created  a  bail  agency, 
whose  special  function  was  to  investigate 
defendants  before  their  bail  hearing  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Judge 
to  enable  him  to  make  a  ball  decision 
intelligently. 

The  legi^atlon  which  became  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bail  Agency  Act  was 
handled  by  the  District  Committees  of 
both  Houses.  The  committees  are  most 
conversant  with  the  problems  of  the 
District.  Further,  the  Ball  Agency  Act 
was  endorsed  by  Judge  John  A.  Danaher. 
who  represented  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  The 
Conference  is  composed  of  all  Judges  of 
the  U.S.  district  court  and  court  of  ap- 
peals. At  a  meeting  of  all  these  Judges, 
they  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  Favorable  recommendations  were 
also  received  from  the  chief  Judges  of 
the  general  sessions  court,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
Juvenile  Court.  I  might  also  add  that 
the  Bail  Agency  bill  was  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  representatives  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  officers  of  the  District  of 
Colmnbia  bail  project,  and  the  Assistant 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  from  sources 
such  as  these,  and  on  the  basis  of  highly 
successful  experiments  not  only  In  Wash- 
higton,  but  also  in  New  York  City  and 
other  communities,  Congress  enacted 
laws  which  contain  all  the  elements 
needed  for  successful,  efSclent  reform — 
assuming  the  law  is  administered 
properly. 


The  problems  that  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  act  are  the  creation  of 
those  charged  with  administering  it. 
But  even  these  problems  are  overblown. 
The  results  of  bsdl  reform  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  past  few  months  are  very  en- 
couraging. As  of  the  middle  of  January, 
approximately  1,000  persons  have  been 
released  upon  their  own  rec(«rnizance. 
About  30  have  been  rearrested  as  subse- 
quent offenders,  and  even  those  have  not 
been  proven  guilty  of  a  second  charge 
any  more  than  their  first  arrest  proved 
guilt  on  the  first  charge.  Only  19  people 
have  failed  to  appear  when  required. 
This  rate  of  return  Is  at  least  as  good  as 
that  under  the  traditional  system  of 
money  bail. 

What  the  cries  for  a  new  law  on  pre- 
ventive detention  really  amoimt  to  Is  a 
demand  for  a  revolutionary  new  power  to 
Incarcerate  suspected  criminals  before 
they  are  tried  and  found  guilty.  It  Is  a 
demand  for  power  to  Imprison  on  eus- 
plcion  that  the  person  might  commit 
some  crime  in  the  future.  Only  people 
commit  crimes,  and  if  we  are  to  allow 
imprisonment  during  the  period  between 
arrest  and  trial  on  the  suspicion  of  crim- 
inal tendencies,  we  might  Just  as  well 
authorize  courts  to  hold  hearings  on  emy- 
body  and  have  them  Jailed  whether  or 
not  they  are  awaiting  trial  on  another 
offense.  The  only  sure  way  to  prevent 
future  crime  is  to  put  away  all  the  ix>- 
tential  offenders.  Then,  there  would  be 
no  more  crime;  but  there  would  be  no 
freedom  either. 

Congress  already  has  before  it  one 
proposal  to  allow  preventive  detention. 
This  measure  would  give  Judges  fact- 
finding power  based  on  the  notion  that 
they  have  sufficient  prophetic  wisdom  to 
determine  who  wUl  commit  which  future 
undetermined  offenses.  As  a  former 
trial  Judge  and  as  a  former  appellate 
Judge,  I  can  stssure  the  Senate  that  men 
are  Invested  with  no  such  divine  power 
when  they  become  Judges.  On  the  other 
hand.  Judges  are  Invested  with  consid- 
erable power  and  discretion  to  protect 
the  public  and  the  rights  of  individuals. 
As  an  example  of  this  discretion  and  the 
correct  use  of  it  under  the  Ball  Reform 
Act,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  entitled  "Appeals  Court  Denies 
Ball  hi  Break-In  Case,"  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1967,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

remarks.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
consider  the  Bail  Reform  Act  wise  legis- 
lation, I  am  sure  it  is  not  perfect.  When 
the  Subconunlttee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  were 
conducting  hearings  on  the  act,  it  was 
suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
hold  hearings  sometime  in  the  future  on 
preventive  detention.  These  hearings 
will  be  held  in  the  near  future,  and  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  study  in 
depth  whether  or  not  any  constitutional 
basis  exists  for  preventive  detention. 
Let  me  assure  idl  who  are  Interested  that 
the  subcommittees  will  welcome  any  sug- 
gestions for  Improvement  in  the  Bail  Re- 
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form  Act.  If  any  amendments  are 
found  to  be  in  order,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
sponsor  them.  In  the  meantime,  In 
order  that  all  interested  parties  might 
study  the  Bail  Reform  Act  and  ponder 
Its  contents,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Hope- 
fully, in  anticipation  of  the  hearings,  we 
will  have  a  little  more  light  and  a  little 
less  heat  on  the  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  letters  I 
wrote  to  local  newspapers  on  bail  reform 
and  preventive  detention  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Exhibit  1 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  22,  1967] 

Sttspsct's  Release  on  Bail  Riles  Jxtdge 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

A  38-year-old  man  charged  with  rape  and 
robbery  was  released  on  personal  recogni- 
zance yesterday  by  a  General  Sessions  judge 
who  said  the  Ball  Reform  Act  forced  him  to 
let  the  defendant  go. 

Judge  DeWltt  S.  Hyde  was  sharply  critical 
of  the  Act  as  he  released  Arthur  L.  Daniels 
of  1311  L  St.  se.  Daniels,  who  did  not  have 
to  post  any  bond,  promised  to  return  for  a 
preliminary  hearing  on  the  felony  charges 
on  Peb.  1. 

"Under  this  Act,  we  could  have  a  raving 
maniac  who  might  go  out  and  IcUl  people 
in  the  streets,  and  we  would  have  to  turn  him 
loose,"  Hyde  said.  "I  dont  know  what  in  the 
world  people  were  thinking  about  when  they 
passed  this  Act." 

The  U.3.  Attorney's  Office  had  asked  for  a 
$6000  bond  in  the  robbery  case  and  urged 
Hyde  to  bold  Daniels  without  bond  on  the 
rape  charge,  a  capital  offense. 

Under  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  which  went 
into  effect  Sept.  20,  only  defendants  likely  to 
flee  before  trial  can  be  held  on  bond.  Danger 
to  the  community  alone  Is  not  a  decisive  fac- 
tor In  the  question  of  a  defendant's  release. 

The  exception  Is  capital  offenses,  where  a 
judge  Is  not  required  to  admit  the  defendant 
to  baU. 

Daniels'  attorney,  Bernard  W.  Kemp,  said 
Daniels  bad  lived  In  Washington  all  his  life, 
was  married  and  had  held  the  same  Job  for 
the  past  seven  years. 

"We  have  to  hold  people  charged  with  hit- 
ting somebody  over  the  head  with  a  sponge, 
and  release  others  on  these  charges,"  Hyde 
said. 

The  D.C.  Ball  Agency  had  recommended 
Daniels'  release  because  of  his  community 
ties. 

Hyde's  comments  added  more  fuel  to  a  con- 
troversy that  has  been  raging  since  the  Act 
passed  Congress  last  June.  Many  Judges 
and  prosecutors  have  publicly  criticized  the 
bUl,  which  they  feel  frees  persons  who  wUl  be 
able  to  commit  more  crimes. 

Exhibit  2 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Peb.  1.  1967] 
Appeals   Coukt   Denies   Bail   in   Break-In 
Case 
(By  Paul  W.  Valentine) 
A  three  Judge  panel  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  yesterday  struck  down  the  decision 
of  three  fellow  judges  to  release  an  oft-con- 
victed housebreaker  under  the  controversial 
Ball  Reform  Act. 

The  new  Act  came  Into  contention  again 
as  yesterday's  appellate  panel  flatly  refused 
to  set  any  conditions  of  release  for  George 


E.  Wise,  34,  while  he  appeals  his  seventh 
housebreaking  conviction. 

By  contrast,  last  month,  three  otlier  Ap- 
peals Court  judges,  David  L.  Bazelon,  J. 
Skelly  Wright  and  Charles  Fahy,  granted  a 
conditional  release  requiring  Wise  to  get  a 
job  first,  live  with  his  aunt  or  niece  and  post 
a  10  percent  returnable  deposit  on  a  $1000 
bond. 

The  U.S.  Attorney's  olflce,  stunned  by  the 
release  order,  asked  the  Court  to  reconsider. 
Government  attorneys  aigued  that  Wise,  who 
has  a  record  of  11  felony  convictions,  89  fel- 
ony arrests,  two  parole  violations  and  one 
probation  violation.  Is  a  danger  to  the  com- 
munity and  a  high  risk  under  the  ball  sys- 
tem. 

While  the  request  was  under  consideration. 
Wise  stayed  In  Jail,  unable  to  get  a  Job,  the 
first  condition  required  under  the  Court's 
release  order. 

His  court-appointed  attorney,  Charles  J. 
McKerns,  asked  the  Court  to  ease  the  con- 
ditions contending  that  Wise  could  not  get 
a  Job  without  Interviews  with  employers. 
Also,  Wise's  aunt  and  niece  Indicated  they 
were  unable  to  take  him  In,  and  Wise 
couldn't  raise  the  $100  deposit  on  his  bond. 

Yesterday's  hearing  was  before  a  new  panel 
consisting  of  Judges  E,  Barrett  Prettyman, 
Harold  Leventhal  and  Edward  A.  Tamm. 
They  not  only  refused  to  modify  the  ball 
conditions  but  denied  Wise  ball  altogether. 
The  order  was  signed  without  comment. 

The  Wise  case  spotlights  the  continuing 
clash  among  judges  over  the  scope  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  which 
requires  that  all  non-oapltal  defendants  be 
admitted  to  pretrial  ball.  A  court  may  deny 
post-convlctlon  release  (appeal  bond)  If  It 
determines  that  a  defendant  may  flee  or 
"pose  a  danger  to  the  community." 


Exararr  3 
Public  Law  89-465,  89th  Congress,  S.  1357, 

June  2X  1966 
An  act  to  revise  existing  ball  practices  In 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asiembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "BaU  Reform  Act  of 
1966". 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  revise 
the  practices  relating  to  ball  to  assure  that 
all  persons,  regardless  of  their  financial 
status,  shall  not  needlessly  be  detained  pend- 
ing their  appearance  to  answer  charges,  to 
testify,  or  pending  appeal,  when  detention 
serves  neither  the  ends  of  Justice  nor  the 
public  Interest. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  207  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 3146  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 
"5  3146.  Release  in  noncapital  cases  prior  to 
trial 
"(a)  Any  person  charged  with  an  offense, 
other  an  offense  punishable  by  death,  shall, 
at  his  appearance  before  a  Judicial  officer,  be 
ordered  released  pending  trial  on  his  per- 
sonal recognizance  or  upon  the  execution  of 
an  unsecured  appearance  bond  in  an  amount 
specified  by  the  Judicial  officer,  unless  the 
officer  determines,  in  the  exercise  of  his  dis- 
cretion, that  such  a  release  will  not  reason- 
ably assure  the  appearance  of  the  person  as 
required.  When  such  a  determination  is 
made,  the  Judicial  officer  shall,  either  In  lieu 
of  or  in  addition  to  the  above  methods  of  re- 
lease. Impose  the  first  of  the  following  condi- 
tions of  release  which  will  reasonably  tissure 
the  appearance  of  the  person  for  trial  or,  if 
no  single  condition  gives  that  assurance,  any 
combination  of  the  following  conditions: 

"(1)  place  the  persen  in  the  custody  of  a 
designated  person  or  organization  agreeing 
to  supervise  him; 

"(2)  place  restrictions  on  the  travel,  asso- 
ciation, or  place  of  abode  of  the  person  dur- 
ing the  period  of  relea*e; 


"(3)  require  the  execution  of  an  appear- 
ance  bond  In  a  specified  amount  and  the 
deposit  In  the  registry  of  the  court.  In  cash 
or  other  security  as  directed,  of  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
bond,  such  deposit  to  be  returned  upon  the 
performance  of  the  conditions  of  release; 

"(4)  require  the  execution  of  a  bail  bond 
with  sufficient  solvent  sureties,  or  the  deposit 
of  cash  in  lieu  thereof;  or 

"(5)  impose  any  other  condition  deemed 
reasonably  necessary  to  assure  appearance  at 
required,  including  a  condition  requiring  that 
the  person  return  to  custody  after  specified 
hours. 

"(b)  In  determining  which  conditions  ol 
release  will  reasonably  assure  appearance,  the 
judicial  officer  shall,  on  the  basis  of  available 
Information,  take  into  account  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  offense  charged,  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  against  the  accused, 
the  accused's  family  ties,  employment,  finan- 
cial resources,  character  and  mental  condi- 
tion, the  length  of  his  residence  In  the  com- 
munity, his  record  of  convictions,  and  his 
record  of  appearance  at  court  proceedings  or 
of  filght  to  avoid  prosecution  or  falliire  to 
appear  at  court  proceedings. 

"(c)  A  judicial  officer  authorizing  the  re- 
lease of  a  person  under  this  section  shall 
Issue  an  appropriate  order  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  Imposed,  if  any,  shtOl 
inform  such  person  of  the  penalties  applica- 
ble to  violations  of  the  conditions  of  hii 
release  and  shall  advise  him  that  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest  will  be  issued  Immediately  upon 
any  such  violation. 

"(d)  A  person  for  whom  conditions  of  re- 
lease are  Imposed  and  who  after  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  of  the  release  hearing 
continues  to  be  detained  as  a  result  of  hli 
Inability  to  meet  the  conditions  of  release, 
shall,  upon  application,  be  entitled  to  have 
the  conditions  reviewed  by  the  Judicial  officer 
who  Imposed  them.  Unless  the  conditions  of 
release  are  amended  and  the  person  is  there- 
upon released,  the  judicial  officer  shall  set 
forth  In  writing  the  reasons  for  requiring  the 
conditions  Imposed.  A  person  who  Is  or- 
dered released  on  a  condition  which  require* 
that  he  return  to  custody  after  specified 
hours  shall,  upon  application,  be  entitled  to 
a  review  by  the  judicial  officer  who  Imposed 
the  condition.  Unless  the  requirement  is  re- 
moved and  the  person  Is  thereupon  released 
on  another  condition,  the  judicial  officer  shaU 
set  forth  In  writing  the  reasons  for  continu- 
ing the  requirement.  In  the  event  that  the 
Judicial  officer  who  Imposed  conditions  of 
release  Is  not  available,  any  other  Judicial 
officer  In  the  district  may  review  such  con- 
ditions. 

"(e)  A  judicial  officer  ordering  the  release 
of  a  person  on  any  condition  specified  in  this 
section  may  at  any  time  amend  his  order  to 
Impose  additional  or  different  conditions  of 
release:  Provided.  That,  If  the  Imposition  of 
such  additional  or  different  conditions  re- 
sults in  the  detention  of  the  person  as  a  rfr 
suit  of  his  inability  to  meet  such  conditloni 
or  In  the  release  of  the  person  on  a  condition 
requiring  him  to  return  to  custody  alter 
specified  hours,  the  piovlslons  of  subsection 

(d)  shall  apply.  „....„ 

"(f)  Information  stated  In,  or  offered  m 
connection  with,  any  order  entered  pursuant 
to  this  section  need  not  conform  to  the  rules 
pertaining  to  the  admlsslbUlty  of  evidence  In 
a  court  of  law. 

"(g)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  disposition 
of  any  case  or  class  of  cases  by  forfeiture  oi 
collateral  security  where  such  disposition  Is 
authorized  by  the  court. 
"5  3147.  Appeal  from  conditions  of  release 

"(a)  A  person  who  is  detained,  or  whose 
release  on  a  condition  requiring  him  to  re- 
turn to  custody  after  specified  hours  is  con- 
tinued, after  review  of  hU  application  ptir- 
suant  to  section  3146(d)  or  section  3146(e) 
by  a  judicial  officer,  other  than  a  judge  of  the 
court  having  original  jurisdiction  over  the 
offense  with  which  he  is  charged  or  a  Judge 
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of  a  United  States  court  of  appeals  or  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  may  move  the 
court  having  original  jurlBdictlon  over  the 
offense  with  which  he  Is  charged  to  amend 
the  order.  Said  motion  shall  be  determined 
promptly. 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  a  person  is  de- 
tained after  ( 1 )  a  court  denies  a  motion  un- 
der subsection  (a)  to  amend  an  order  im- 
posing conditions  of  release,  or  (2)  condi- 
tions of  release  have  been  imposed  or 
amended  by  a  judge  of  the  court  having 
original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense  charged, 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  court  having 
appellate  Jurisdiction  over  such  court.  Any 
order  so  appealed  shall  be  affirmed  If  it  is 
supported  by  the  proceedings  below.  If  the 
order  Is  not  so  supported,  the  court  may 
remand  the  case  for  a  further  hearing,  or 
may,  with  or  without  additional  evidence, 
order  the  person  released  pursuant  to  section 
314e(a).  The  appeal  shall  be  determined 
promptly. 

"13148.  Release  in  capital  cases  or  after 
conviction 
"A  person  (1)  who  Is  charged  with  an  of- 
fense punishable  by  death,  or  (2)  who  has 
been  convicted  of  an  offense  and  is  either 
awaiting  sentence  or  has  filed  an  appeal  or 
a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  shall  be 
treated  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3146  imless  the  court  or  judge  has 
reason  to  believe  that  no  one  or  more  condi- 
tions of  release  will  reasonably  asstire  that 
the  person  will  not  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to 
any  other  person  or  to  the  community.  If 
such  a  risk  of  filght  or  danger  is  believed  to 
exist,  or  if  it  appears  that  an  appeal  is  frivo- 
lous or  taken  for  delay,  the  person  may  be 
ordered  detained.  The  provisions  of  section 
3147  shall  not  apply  to  persons  described  in 
this  section:  Provided,  That  other  rights  to 
judicial  review  of  conditions  of  release  or 
orders  of  detention  shall  not  be  affected. 
"{ 3149.  Release  of   material   witnesses 

"If  It  appears  by  affidavit  that  the  testi- 
mony of  a  person  is  material  in  any  criminal 
proceeding,  and  If  It  Is  shown  that  it  may 
become  Impracticable  to  secure  his  presence 
by  subpena,  a  judicial  officer  shall  Impose 
conditions  of  release  piursuant  to  section 
3146.  No  material  witness  shall  be  detained 
because  of  inability  to  comply  with  any  con- 
dition of  release  If  the  testimony  of  such 
witness  can  adequately  be  secured  by  deposi- 
tion, and  further  detention  Is  not  necessary 
to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice.  Release  may 
be  delayed  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
until  the  deposition  of  the  VTltness  can  be 
talcen  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
(Jrlmlnal  Procedure. 
"!  3150.  Penalties  for  failure  to  appear 

"Whoever,  having  been  released  pursuant 
to  this  chapter,  willfully  falls  to  appear  be- 
fore any  court  or  judicial  officer  as  reqiUred, 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  Incur  a  for- 
feiture of  any  security  which  was  given  or 
pledged  for  his  release,  and,  in  addition,  shall, 
(1)  if  he  was  released  In  connection  with  a 
charge  of  felony,  or  while  awaiting  sentence 
or  pending  appeal  or  certiorari  after  convic- 
tion of  any  offense,  be  fined  not  more  than 
t5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both,  or  (2)  if  he  was  released  in 
connection  with  a  charge  of  misdemeanor, 
be  fined  not  more  than  the  maximum  pro- 
vided for  such  misdemeanor  or  imprisoned 
tor  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  or  (3) 
if  he  was  released  for  appearance  as  a  mate- 
rial witness,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
♦1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 
"5  3151.  Contempt 

"Nothing   In   this   chapter   shall   mterfere 
with  or  prevent  the  exercise  by  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  Its  power  to  punish  for 
contempt. 
"I  3152.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  sections  3146-3160  of  this  chap- 
ter— 


"(1)  The  term  'judicial  officer'  means,  un- 
less otherwise  Indicated,  any  person  or  court 
authorized  pursuant  to  section  3041  of  this 
title,  or  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, to  ball  or  otherwise  release  a  person 
before  trial  or  sentencing  or  pending  appeal 
In  a  court  of  the  United  States,  and  any  judge 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions;  and 

"(2)  The  term  'offense'  means  any  criminal 
Offense,  other  than  an  offense  triable  by 
court-martial,  military  commission,  provost 
court,  or  other  military  tribunal,  which  Is 
In  violation  of  an  Act  of  Congress  and  is  tri- 
able In  any  court  established  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  207  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  Item  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"3146.  Release   in   noncapital  cases  prior  to 

trial. 
"3147.  Appeal  frcKU  conditions  of  release. 
"3148.  Release  in  capital  cases  or  after  con- 
viction. 
"3149.  Release  of  material  witnesses. 
"3150.  Penalties  for  falliure  to  appear. 
"3151.  Contempt. 
"3152.  Definitions." 

Sec.  4.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  3568 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"The  sentence  of  Imprlsomnent  of  any  per- 
son convicted  of  an  offense  shall  commence  to 
run  from  the  date  on  which  such  person  is 
received  at  the  penitentiary,  reformatory,  or 
Jail  for  service  of  such  sentence.  Tlie  Attor- 
ney General  shall  give  any  such  person  credit 
toward  service  of  his  sentence  for  any  days 
spent  In  custody  In  connection  with  the  of- 
fense or  acts  for  which  sentence  was  Imposed. 
As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'offense' 
means  any  criminal  offense,  other  than  an 
offense  triable  by  court-martial,  military 
commission,  provost  court,  or  other  mlUtary 
trlbimal,  which  Is  In  violation  of  an  Act  of 
Congress  and  Is  triable  in  any  court  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  Congress." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3041  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  balled"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "or  released  as  provided  in 
chapter  207  of  this  title". 

(b)  Section  3141  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "offenders," 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"but  only  a  court  of  the  United  States  having 
original  jurisdiction  In  criminal  cases,  or  a 
Justice  or  judge  thereof,  may  admit  to  ball 
or  otherwise  release  a  person  charged  with  an 
offense  punishable  by  death." 

(c)  Section  3142  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  admitted  to  ball"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "who  is  released  on 
the  execution  of  an  appearance  ball  bond 
with  one  or  more  sureties". 

(d)  Section  3143  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "admitted  to  ball"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "released  on  the  execu- 
tion of  an  appearance  bail  bond  with  one  or 
more  sureties". 

(e)  (1)  The  heading  to  chapter  207  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "bail"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "release". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  to  part  II  of 
such  title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "207. 
BaU"  and  li^sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "207.  Re- 
lease". 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  the  date  on  which  it  Is  enacted: 
Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  section  4 
shall  be  applicable  only  to  sentences  imposed 
on  or  after  the  effective  date. 

Approved  June  22,  1966. 

Legislative  history:  House  Report  No.  1541 
(Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary) ;  Senate  Re- 
port No.  750  (Conomittee  on  the  Judiciary). 

Congressional  Record :  Volxime  111  (1965) : 
September  21,  considered  and  passed  Senate: 
volmne  112  (1966);  June  7,  considered  and 
passed  House,  amended;  June  9,  Senate  con- 
curred in  House  amendments. 
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[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Dec.  6, 

1966] 
Letteb  to  the  EnrroB 
As  reported  by  The  Washington  Dally 
News,  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966,  In  effect 
now  for  only  two  months,  has  been  criticized 
on  several  counts.  It  has  been  charged  that 
the  Act  was  not  carefully  considered  by  the 
Congress,  and  that  Congress  did  not  Intend 
it  to  apply  in  the  District  of  Columbia  where 
the  Federal  district  court,  \inllke  other  Fed- 
eral district  courts  which  deal  primarily  with 
nonviolent  offenses,  must  handle  all  crimi- 
nal offenses,  including  felonies  and  serious 
misdemeanors. 

Perhaps  most  seriously,  the  Act  has  been 
criticized  on  the  ground  that  it  strips  Fed- 
eral trial  Judges  of  their  discretion  to  con- 
sider a  defendant's  previous  criminal  record 
In  determining  his  eligibility  for  release 
pending  trial. 

Each  of  these  criticisms  Is  without  founda- 
tion. 

The  Ball  Reform  Act  is  the  product  of  five 
years  of  intensive  study  and  Investigation  by 
the  Senate  Sub-committee  on  Constitutional 
Rights.  Over  that  period  of  time,  the  views 
of  hundreds  of  experts  were  solicited  from 
every  state,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony 
were  received  on  various  drafts  of  the  pro- 
posal. Much  of  this  testimony  related  to  bail 
reform  studies  and  pilot  ball  projects  In  large 
metropolitan  areas.  Each  of  these  projects, 
Including  one  in  New  York  City  and  another 
here  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  con- 
ducted In  courts  of  general  criminal  Juris- 
diction dealing  with  the  entire  range  of  crim- 
inal misconduct. 

On  the  basis  of  this  investigation,  the  Sub« 
committee  concluded  that  abuses  and  Inequi- 
ties exist  In  the  ball  procedure  in  practically 
all  American  courts,  state  and  Federal,  par- 
ticularly in  courts  In  large  metropolitan  areas 
which  must  deal  with  large  volumes  of  crim- 
inal offenses.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  was  emphatically  Intended 
to  apply  In  the  District  of  Columbia  as  well 
as  in  other  Federal  judicial  districts.  In  this 
regard.  Immediately  following  enactment  of 
the  reform  bill.  Congress  passed  legislation 
establishing  the  District  of  Columbia  BaU 
Project  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  District's 
judicial  machinery  with  the  responsibility  for 
collecting  and  making  available  to  the  court 
the  relevant  personal  information  required 
by  the  Act  on  each  defendant. 

It  Is  correct  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  Ball  Reform  Act  Is  to  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood that  defendants  in  Federal  courts  will 
be  forced  to  languish  in  jail  during  the  fre- 
quently long  periods  between  arrest  and  trial 
merely  because  they  are  unable  to  raise  suffi- 
cient money  for  bond.  It  Is  also  correct  that 
the  terms  of  the  Act  require  the  court  to 
focus  on  the  question  of  whether  a  released 
defendant  Is  likely  to  appear  promptly  in 
court  when  ordered.  However,  contrary  to 
published  reports  of  critlclsnis  leveled  at  the 
Act,  It  does  not  limit  the  discretion  to  judges 
to  consider  a  defendant's  previous  criminal 
record  as  a  factor  in  his  release.  The  relevant 
facts  Judges  are  expressly  required  by  the 
Act  to  consider  In  making  pretrial  release 
determnlatlons  Include,  In  addition  to  fac- 
tors relating  to  the  character  and  community 
ties  of  the  defendant,  "the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  offense  charged,  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  against  the  accused.  .  .  .  his 
record  of  convictions." 

If  anything,  the  judge  has  more,  rather 
than  less,  discretion  than  he  had  before  pas- 
sag^e  of  the  Act.  The  Act  sets  out  a  series 
of  conditions  which  may  be  Imposed  on  a  re- 
lated defendant  to  prevent  his  filght  and 
control  his  conduct  during  the  release  period. 
If  the  judge  determines  that  release  on  per- 
sonal recognizance  is  not  advisable  under  the 
circumstances,  he  may  place  the  defendant 
in  the  custody  of  a  third  person  or  agency 
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reqiilre  a  casb  returnable  deposit  aa  security 
far  bail,  or  even  require  that  the  defendant 
return  to  official  custody  each  day  during 
specified  hours.  Additionally,  or  alterna- 
tively, the  Judge  is  expressly  authorized  to 
require  the  posting  of  conventional  money 
ball  If  be  deems  It  advisable.  Further, 
severe  penalties  are  now  Imposed  tat  viola- 
tions of  conditions  of  release. 

Implicit  In  the  criticism  voiced  against 
the  Act  is  the  notion  that  it  has  deprived 
Judges  of  their  power  of  preventive  deten- 
tion— ^refusing  pretrial  release  to  those 
thought  to  be  dangerous  to  the  community. 
This  is  leased  on  misconception  of  the  Judge's 
power  as  It  eristed  loefore  the  Act.  The  truth 
is  that  Judges  have  never  had  the  power  to 
order  preventive  detention  In  noncapital 
cases.  The  Bill  of  Rights  expressly  prohibits 
the  setting  of  excessive  ball.  It  has  been  ac- 
cepted In  American  courts  that  by  necessary 
implications  this  establishes  the  right  to 
reasonable  ball  in  noncapital  cases. 

Under  the  old  system  of  money  bail,  the 
Judge's  only  function  In  such  cases  was  to 
fix  the  amount  of  bail  deemed  to  be  necessary 
to  assure  the  appearance  of  the  defendant 
In  court  as  ordered.  A  Judge  could  keep  In 
JaU  those  suspected  of  being  dangerous  only 
by  setting  ball  beyond  the  financial  resources 
of  the  defendant.  In  practice  this  meant 
that  society  mlgh  be  protected  from  poorer 
dangerous  defendants,  but  not  from  richer 
dangerous  ones.  Moreover,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  expressly  declared  that  it  is  un- 
constitutional to  set  ball  any  higher  than  Is 
necessary  to  ensure  the  defendant's  appear- 
ance in  court. 

The  suggestion  that  preventive  detention 
should  be  permitted  is  extremely  serious. 
Preventive  detention  Involves  a  determina- 
tion that  a  defendant  accused  but  not  found 
guilty  of  one  crime  has  a  propensity  to  com- 
mit another  sometime  In  the  future.  It 
assumes  that  the  Judge  should  be  able  to 
Imprison  the  Individual  for  this  uncom- 
mitted crime  without  trial,  defense  or  con- 
viction. This  is  contrary  to  basic  concepts 
of  due  process. 

The  only  question  to  be  determined  in 
making  pretrial  release  decisions,  both  before 
and  after  the  Bail  Reform  Act,  Is  the  likeli- 
hood of  flight  from  Justice.  The  old  system 
was  found  to  be  unjust  and  inefficient  be- 
cause of  its  exclusive  reliance  on  financial 
deterrence  to  flight.  The  new  system  merely 
makes  it  explicit  that  a  defendant's  character 
and  ties  to  family  and  conmiunlty  are  legit- 
imate additional  considerations.  And,  altbo 
the  defendant's  record  of  convictions  and  his 
probable  danger  to  the  community  may  not 
be  relied  upon  as  a  basis  for  denying  ball, 
they  certainly  are  valid  considerations  In 
determining  what  conditions  of  release  are 
necessary  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  flight. 

It  would  seem  to  me  rather  strange  that 
a  Judge  would  feel  a  man  he  is  freeing  on 
personal  recognizance  would  rob  or  kill  while 
firee  and  then  meekly  return  to  coiirt  for 
trial.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  deem  a  Judge 
to  be  remiss  in  this  duty  under  the  Act  if 
he  were  to  release  such  an  individual  with- 
out imposing  upon  Mm  one  or  more  of  the 
additional  conditions  of  release  enumerated 
In  the  Act.  It  is  my  strong  belief  that,  by 
Intelligent  Tise  of  the  broad  range  of  release 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  Act,  Judges  are 
better  able  to  control  the  conduct  and  public 
against  dangerous  individuals,  than  they 
were  under  the  old  money  ball  system. 

Finally,  I  must  object  to  the  suggestion 
that,  in  passing  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  Con- 
gress Imposed  upon  Federal  courts  restric- 
tions which,  if  imposed  upon  state  courts, 
would  cause  a  Congressional  outcry  for  re< 
peal.  On  the  contrary,  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Act  makes  it  clear  that  its  pro- 
ponents and  suppcMten  intended  It  to  serve 
u  a  model  to  encourage  similar  ball  reform 
legislation  In  the  states. 

While  to  my  knowledge  no  state  has  yet 
passed  general  legislation  establishing  a  baU 
reform  system  like  the  Federal  one,  legisla- 


tion la  being  studied  in  several  states.  Fur- 
ther, the  ball  reform  movement,  has  spread 
thruout  the  country,  especially  in  metropoli- 
tan areas,  either  on  a  city-wide  experimental 
level,  or  by  the  direct  order  of  local  Judges 
and  law  enforcement  officials.  Ebctensive  aid 
is  being  rendered  by  the  Justice  Department, 
various  foundations,  and  by  the  groups  that 
have  had  practical  experience  in  ball  reform 
projects.  Thru  these  legislative  and  volun- 
tary efforts,  I  am  confident  that  a  nation- 
wide reform  of  our  antiquated  and  unjust 
ball  system  will  be  accon^llshed  in  the  near 
future. 

Sam  J.  Ebvin,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  ConstitiOTUil  Rights. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington  (D.C.) , 

Dec.  7, 1966] 

SENATOR  Ervin's  Bah.  Views 

Six:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
editorial  contained  in  The  Evening  Star  for 
November  29, 1966,  which  makes  the  following 
statement: 

"Thus,  on  Friday,  Judge  Hart  was  forced 
to  turn  loose  11  defendants,  hauled  before 
him  on  criminal  charges  including  armed 
robbery  and  armed  assault.  The  defendant's 
criminal  record  In  one  Case  was  five  pages 
long.  In  another  instance,  the  Judge  said 
that  even  'if  this  defendant  promised  me  he 
was  going  to  murder  three  people,  I'd  bave  to 
let  him  out.    It's  ridiculous!'" 

With  due  respect  to  all  concerned,  I  am 
constrained  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  recent  Bail  Act  authored  by  me  which 
compelled  Judge  Hart  to  release  the  11  de- 
fendants Without  first  talcing  from  them  ade- 
quate conventional  bail  in  the  form  of  bonds 
signed  by  sufficient  sureties  to  guarantee  that 
they  would  appear  before  the  court  for  trial 
and  proper  punishment  if  adjudged  guUty. 
TTnder  the  Act,  he  has  eocpress  authority  to 
take  into  consideration  the  character  of  the 
offenses  charged  and  the  prior  criminal  rec- 
ords of  persons  charged  In  reaching  a  deci- 
sion on  this  point. 

I  have  read  the  press  dispatches  on 
Which  this  editorial  was  based,  and  these 
press  dispatches  indicated  that  Judge  Hart 
is  under  the  impression  that  he  has  been 
deprived  by  the  Ball  Act  of  the  power  to  de- 
tain In  custody  persons  charged  with  non- 
capital crimes  in  cases  where  he  thinks  that 
such  persons  might  commit  other  crimes 
while  at  liberty  on  ball. 

The  Ball  Act  does  not  undertake  to  Inter- 
fere with  any  power  which  Judge  Hart  has 
or  ever  had  to  take  aclflon  of  this  nature. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  had  any  such 
power  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Bail  Act, 
and  he  has  no  such  power  now.  Persons 
charged  with  crime  cannot  be  denied  bail  and 
held  in  custody  in  any  case  which  the  law 
makes  bailable.  Moreover,  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  Judge  to  detain  such  persons  in  cus- 
tody to  prevent  future  crimes  on  their  part 
through  the  device  of  req^ilrlng  excessive  bail 
violates  the  Eighth  Amendment,  which  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  courts  to  hold  that  any  ball 
is  excessive  which  is  greater  than  the  amount 
reasonably  necessary  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  the  accused  at  the  trial  upon  the  charge 
for  which  he  was  arrested. 

While  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  statutes 
applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
respect  to  peace  warrants  and  peace  bonds, 
I  am  satisfied  that  they  provide  a  procedure 
whereby  a  person  in  custody  or  out  of  cus- 
tody who  threatens  to  Idll  or  barm  another 
may  be  detained  until  he  gives  adequate  se- 
curity that  he  will  not  earry  out  any  threat 
to  that  effect. 

Saw  J.  Brvin,  Jr., 

U.S.  Senator. 


HELPING  THE  SMALL  TAXPAYER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tp  have  printed  In 


] 


the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  January  27,  entitled 
"A  Way  To  Fight  City  Hall  on  Taxes," 
written  by  Dana  Bullen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Wat  To  Fight  Crrr  Haix  on  Tazu 

(By  Dana  Bullen) 
Americans  again  face  the  annual  chore  of 
filling  out  federal  income  tax  retiums. 

For  the  lucky  ones,  sending  oS  the  forms 
will  take  care  of  things  until  April  1968.  For 
some  three  million  or  so  less  fortunate  souls, 
however,  the  trouble  will  be  only  iJeglnnlng. 
These  are  the  folks  who  wlU  be  tapped 
on  the  shoulder  some  black  day  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  askeid  to  come  In 
and  Justify  items  on  their  returns.  Tliia 
could  happen  to  almost  anyone. 

In  most  cases,  the  amount  Involved  will 
be  comparatively  small.  Of  the  returns  sub- 
jected to  audit  In  fiscal  1965,  for  example, 
the  average  deficiency  was  Just  below  1700, 
while  the  average  refund  was  Just  above  tioo. 
Something  like  5  percent  of  the  retumi 
filed  were  audited  in  1966.  Deficiencies  were 
found  in  51  percent  of  the  cases,  refunds 
paid  In  14  percent.  No  change  was  made 
after  the  audit  in  35  percent  of  the  cases. 

The  comparative  smallness  of  the  amounti 
involved,  however,  poses  a  problem.  The 
amount,  $100  to  $700,  is  Just  big  enough  to 
hurt,  but  not  large  enough  in  many  cases 
to  Justify  going  out  and  hiring  a  lawyer. 
Some  people  could  not  afford  an  attorney 
or  an  accountant  in  any  event. 

With  all  the  bother  and  expense  that  can 
be  involved,  many  people  throw  in  the  towel 
at  the  first  chance.  They  pay  the  deficiency, 
even  if  they  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  or  they 
forget  about  a  possible  refund.  It  Is  Jtut 
too  tough  to  fight  city  hall,  no  matter  hor 
fair  the  IRS  may  try  to  be. 

It  may  not  always  be  this  way. 
Two  senators,  Warren  Magnuson  of  Wash- 
ington and  Edward  V.  Long  of  Missouri,  are 
trying  to  change  things. 

A  bill  introduced  by  them  would  estab- 
lish a  new  small  court  to  hear  such  cases 
without  a  lot  of  wasted  time  or  money.  It 
would  be  similar  to  the  small  claims  court 
that  many  Jurisdictions  have  to  handle  minor 
legal  matters. 

Twenty  impartial  conomissioners  appointed 
by  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  would  sit  at  varioui 
places  across  the  country  to  decide  taxpayer 
claUns.  If  the  taxpayer  wanted  to  rep- 
resent himself,  he  could,  and  the  commls- 
missioner  would  look  out  for  him.  Cases 
involving  delinquencies  or  refunds  of  up  to 
$2,500  could  be  handled  this  way. 

In  proposing  the  new  measure,  the  senaton 
are  not  questioning  the  obligation  of  citi- 
zens to  pay  their  Just  taxes.  They  Just  want 
to  make  the  system  a  little  fairer. 

Citing  a  magazine  article  suggesting  that 
existing  settlement  methods  can  make  a  tax- 
payer think  he  is  being  subjected  to  "legal- 
ized extortion,"  Magnuson  told  the  Senate: 
"We  are  convinced  that  the  long-suffering 
taxpayer  is  entitled  to  the  comfort  of  Imow- 
ing  that  a  Just  and  Inexpensive  procedure 
for  appeal  from  a  tax  audit  exists." 

The  proposal,  it  seems,  has  considerable 
appeal. 

When  Magnuson  and  Long  originally  in- 
troduced it  in  the  last  Congress,  it  picked  up 
61  co-sponsors — a  majority  of  the  Senate— 
VTlthin  a  month. 

Part  of  the  Impetus  is  the  fact  that  ttu 
fine  points  of  tax  law — the  kind  of  tiling  a 
taxpayer  and  the  government  are  likely  to 
differ  about — are  Just  too  much  for  pei^le 
who  even  have  a  tough  time  with  the  regular 
forms.  Most  taxpayers  simply  ere  not 
equipped  to  argue  with  the  tax  men  over 
what  they  claim  are  mistakes.  Without 
some  system,  such  as  the  one  proposed  by 
Magnuson  and  Long,  this  ertAclcs  Um  deck 
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(gainst    the    taxpayer    who    cannot   afford 
oounsel  to  represent  him. 

Bren  Albert  Einstein,  the  mathematics 
genius,  admitted  that  the  tax  laws  baffled 

Urn. 

"This  is  too  difficult  for  a  mathematician." 
he  once  said.    "It  takes  a  philosopher." 

Long  likes  to  call  the  proposed  small  tax- 
payer's plan  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  form 
of  a  "tax  ombudsman." 

The  ombudsman  idea,  which  works  weU  in 
Scandinavia  is  to  have  people  around  who 
can  carry  citizens'  gripes  to  city  hall— and 
get  something  done  about  them. 

As  city  halls  go,  the  Internal  Revenue 
System  Is  a  big  one. 

Its  present  way  of  handling  things  may  be 
fair,  too.  But  If  something  more  can  l>e  done 
for  the  small  taxpayer  who  thinks  he  Is  being 
pushed  around,  a  lot  of  people  will  stand 
snd  cheer. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Dana 
Bullen's  article  should  receive  wide  cir- 
culation. I  have  cosponsored  the  bill  de- 
scribed therein  and  I  believe  that  the 
small  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  every  con- 
sideration under  the  law. 

We  can  be  Justly  proud  of  the  way 
Americans  compute  and  pay  their  taxes 
and  I  endorse  this  proposal  to  give  the 
taxpayer  an  opportunity  to  contest  what 
might  be  an  unfair  assessment. 


NATIONAL  WATER  COMMISSION 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  bill  (S.  20)  I 
bave  Just  reported  is  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  which  would 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
undertaking  a  comprehensive  and  ob- 
jective review  of  the  Nation's  water 
problems. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  seven  distinguished  Americans  who 
are  outstanding  In  their  professions  and 
who  are  not  associated  with  the  Federal 
Government.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  A 
SDiall  staff  made  up  of  the  highest  caliber 
minds  and  talent  available  would  assist 
the  Commission  in  the  performance  of 
its  functions.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion would  use  the  services,  personnel, 
and  informational  resources  of  existent 
Federal  agencies  wherever  practical. 
The  bill  is  designed  so  that  the  activities 
of  the  Water  Resources  Council  and 
those  of  the  Commission  will  be  closely 
coordinated.  The  Commission  would 
have  5  years  in  which  to  complete  its 
study. 

Though  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion is  to  be  entirely  independent  and 
establish  its  own  priorities  and  program 
of  study,  some  of  the  areas  of  inquiry 
which  are  in  need  of  examination  and 
which  it  will  wish  to  consider  include: 

First.  How  the  results  of  the  present 
water  resources  research  programs  can 
be  most  effectively  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  people. 

Second.  How  existing  water  supplies 
may  be  used  more  efficiently  and  with 
greater  public  benefit. 

Third.  Whether  existing  laws  and  in- 
stitutions for  water  management  are  in 
need  of  refinement  and  revision. 

Fourth.  How  water  resource  planning 
and  development  relate  to  planning  and 
development  of  other  resources  and 
other  programs. 


Fifth.  How  to  integrate  the  techno- 
logical, legal,  and  economic  relationships 
of  water  resource  management  to  attain 
the  greatest  benefits  at  the  least  cost. 

Sixth.  The  technologically  available 
range  of  alternatives  for  resolving  the 
Nation's  water  problems. 

The  common  bond  between  these  prob- 
lem areas  and  many  others  which  are 
not  mentioned,  is  that  at  present  we 
still  have  time  to  consider  alternative 
courses  of  action.  In  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, we  may  not  be  able  to  afford  the 
time  necessary  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  our  water  resource  problems  and 
a  reasoned  consideration  of  alternatives. 
The  pressure  of  regional  drought,  of 
floods,  and  of  pollution  problems  may 
force  our  hand  by  requiring  hasty  solu- 
tions to  critical  problems. 

Because  time  is  a  factor,  and  because 
a  study  of  alternative  courses  of  action 
for  resolving  our  water  problems  would 
be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress,  I  strongly  urge 
and  recommend  the  enactment  of  S.  20. 
The  National  Water  Commission  is  not 
a  new  proposal  in  the  90th  Congress. 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
this  identical  bill  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate without  opposition  in  June  of  last 
year.  Many  of  my  colleagues  cospon- 
sored the  bill  at  that  time;  even  more 
have  cosponsored  the  measure  this  year. 
The  bill  is  being  considered  again  this 
year  because  the  House  failed  to  tsike 
floor  action  on  the  measure  prior  to 
adjournment  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  National  Water  Commission  bill 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  President 
and  was  one  of  the  important  legislative 
recommendations  in  his  recent  messages 
to  the  Congress  on  the  budget  and  on 
protecting  our  national  heritage. 

This  measure  is  deserving  of  the  Sen- 
ate's support  and  I,  together  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, urge  Its  prompt  enEu:tment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10  ad- 
ditional minutes  beyond  the  allotted  3 
minutes    allowed   during    the    morning 

hour.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]  for  his  affirmative  labors 
in  connection  with  Senate  bill  20,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  review  of 
national  water  resource  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Wa- 
ter Commission  to  review  and  advise  on 
the  entire  range  of  water  resource  prob- 
lems was  requested  by  the  President  in 
his  message  last  year  on  preservation  of 
our  natural  resources.  He  recently  re- 
newed this  request  for  establishment  of 
such  a  commission  as  embraced  in  S.  20. 
I  support  the  legislation  requested  by 
the  President. 

This  legislation  is  a  matter  which  the 
knowledgeable  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  explored  with  greater  depth  and 
scope  of  participation  than  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  body.  I  do  wish  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  an 
interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 


development   and   conservation   of   the 
water  resources  of  the  Nation. 

The  committee  is  specifically  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
to  the  Senate  legislative  authorizations 
for  the  comprehensive  water  develop- 
ment programs  carried  out  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Teimessee  Valley  Authority. 
This  committee  Is  also  responsible  for 
enactment  of  legislation  for  the  compre- 
hensive control  and  abatement  of  water 
pollution. 

Since  there  Is  a  certain  degree  of  over- 
lap in  the  responsibiUtles  of  the  two 
water  resource  conunittees  of  the  Senate, 
and  since  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  this  legislation,  I  make  certain 
observations  regarding  the  provisions  of 
the  pending  bill. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  bill  directs  the 
Commission  to  review  present  and  an- 
ticipated national  water  resource  prob- 
lems, making  such  projections  of  water 
requirements  as  may  be  necessary  and 
identifying  alternative  ways  of  meeting 
these  requirements. 

The  Conmiission  will  give  consideration 
to  finding  ways  to  conserve  the  Nation's 
water  supplies  by  a  number  of  methods, 
including  the  reduction  of  pollution. 
This  will  be  a  major  challenge  to  the 
Commission. 

Water  pollution  is  a  serious  problem. 
The  prevention  and  control  of  water  pol- 
lution assumes  increasingly  more  urgent 
priority  &s  the  need  for  water  of  adequate 
quality  continues  to  rise  under  the  com- 
plex pressures  of  unprecedented  popula- 
tion growUi,  increased  urbanization,  and 
rapid  technological  change.  As  a  result 
of  the  ever-increasing  importance  of 
water  in  our  daily  living  requirements, 
there  Is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  need 
to  see  not  only  that  pure  water  is  made 
available  for  all  our  necessary  purposes 
but  Eilso  that  the  program  under  which 
this  problem  is  met  will  be  fully  carried 
forward. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  has  been 
instnimental  in  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  find  ways  and  mesms  to  alleviate 
the  sources  of  pollution.  While  signifi- 
cant strides  are  being  made  to  curb  such 
pollution,  much  work — cmd  all  Senators 
recognize  this  to  be  true — is  yet  to  be 
done. 

The  National  Water  Commission  can 
perform  a  very  valimble  senrice  to  the 
country  in  its  quest  for  answers  to  the 
perplexing  pollution  problem.  It  can 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  situation,  unin- 
hibited by  prior  opinions  and  preconcep- 
tions as  to  how  the  task  can  be  beet 
accomplished. 

The  Comihlttee  on  Public  Works  wlU 
look  forward  to  receiving  the  views  and 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
this  important  matter. 

I  also  note  that  the  Commission  will 
direct  its  attention  to  the  economic  and 
social  consequences  of  water  resource 
development,  including,  for  example,  the 
imp£u;t  of  water  resource  development  on 
regional  economic  growth. 

This  is  a  field  In  which  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  Is  greatly  Interested, 
and  one  in  which.  I  believe,  it  has  made 
substantial  contributions. 
In  the  past  decade.  Congress  has  given 
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considerable  thought  to  and  study  of  the 
problems  of  economic  development.  The 
Nation  has  been  faced  with  three  basic 
problems  in  this  regard:  areas  which 
have  suffered  economic  setbacks  over  a 
long  period  of  time — what  we  call  pro- 
longed unemployment  and  economic  lag, 
areas  which  never  have  shared  in  the 
general  level  of  national  economic 
growth,  and  areas  which  face  sudden 
economic  upheaval. 

A  number  of  programs  have  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress  which  have  added 
materially  to  the  abatement  of  chronic 
unemployment  and  stimulated  economic 
growth. 

My  distingxiished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  knows  the  prob- 
lems of  chronic  unemployment  In  our 
State  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
It  was  because  of  his  knowledge  In  this 
field  that  he  was  active  in  early  enact- 
ment of  the  area  redevelopment  legis- 
lation. Other  Members  of  this  body, 
who  know  these  problems,  have  had  an 
Intense  Interest  In  constructive  action  to 
alleviate  them. 

More  recently,  on  recommendation  of 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works,  the 
Congress  approved  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act.  As  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  know,  the  purpose  of 
this  act  is  to  provide  public  works  and 
economic  development  programs  and  the 
planning  and  coordination  needed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  region. 

I  am  gratified  that  today  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
and  the  State  of  North  Caroliim  have 
added  their  endorsement  of  extension  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Act,  suggest- 
ing— as  it  was  proper  for  them  to  do — 
possible  improvements  in  the  legislation. 

Also,  at  our  hearing  this  morning,  we 
were  privileged  to  hear  a  strong  endorse- 
ment by  the  able  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  of  the  progress  al- 
ready being  made  under  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Act  In  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

We  are  gratified  also  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Shafer,  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  in  Jan- 
uary and  Gov.  Hulett  Smith,  who  Is 
cochairman  for  the  Governors,  have  ex- 
pressed to  our  subcommittee  the  value 
of  the  Appalachian  program,  as  did 
Governor  Rhodes  of  Ohio  in  a  letter  to 
the  committee. 

The  committee  is  also  considering  an 
amendment,  endorsed  by  all  the  Appa- 
lachian Governors  and  the  Federal  co- 
chairman,  John  Sweeney,  to  include  26 
counties  in  Mississippi  In  the  Appa- 
lachian program. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  two  Senators 
from  that  State,  Senator  Eastland  and 
Senator  Stennis,  have  become  cosponsors 
of  S.  602,  which  is  now  the  subject  of 
hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economic  Development. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  may  be  allowed  10  addi- 
tional minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 


objection?     Without  abjection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  making  that  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We«t  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  congratulate  my  distin- 
gtilshed  colleague  on  the  fine  speech  he  is 
making,  but,  more  than  that,  I  congratu- 
late him  on  the  excellent  leadership  he  is 
providing  in  connection  with  the  devel- 
opment of  additional  legislation  dealing 
with  the  Appalachian  region. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  him  on  the  hear- 
ings which  he  has  been  conducting  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  know  that  he  seeks  to  get 
broad-based  support  for  any  new  legisla- 
tion that  he  and  his  committee  may  deem 
advisable  in  regard  to  the  subject.  I 
know  that  he  seeks  to  secure  testimony 
that  will  be  helpful  to  the  committee  as 
it  seelcs  to  reach  a  wise  judgment  in  this 
area. 

Although  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  that  committee, 
let  me  say  I  have  been  extended  that  in- 
vitation, and  I  hope  I  shall  have  that  op- 
portunity; but  if  I  do  not,  I  strongly  sup- 
port my  colleague  in  liis  efforts  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  important  matter. 
The  Appalachian  regional  development 
program  has  been  excaedingly  good  leg- 
islation for  my  State  of  West  Virginia, 
and  I  am  sure  for  the  other  States  of  the 
Appalachian  region. 

Again,  I  compliment  my  colleague  on 
his  statement  and  again  congratulate 
him  on  the  excellent  leadership  he  has 
provided  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  these  observations  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  appreciation  expressed 
by  my  distinguished  and  dedicated  col- 
league, who  takes  on  added  responsibil- 
ity in  the  Senate  during  the  first  months 
of  the  new  session.  It  is  deeply  gratify- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  I  say  now  is  a 
matter  of  equal  importance  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  . 

Our  committee  is  currently  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  extension  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Appalachian  program.  In- 
cluded in  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  is  section  206  which  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Army  "to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  devel- 
opment and  efficient  utilitization  of  the 
water  and  related  resources  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  economic  goods  and  serv- 
ices within  the  region  as  a  means  of  ex- 
panding economic  opportunities  and  thus 
enhance  the  welfare  of  its  people,  which 
plan  shall  constitute  an  integral  and  har- 
monious component  of  the  regional  eco- 
nomic development  program  authorized 
by  this  act." 

This  provision  was  incorporated  in 
Public  Law  89-4  originally  as  a  commit- 
tee amendment,  with  the  expectancy  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  that 
such  water  planning  policy  as  developed 
imder  section  206(a)  would  be  applicable 
to  other  underdeveloped  regions. 


Also  approved  by  the  Congress,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  during  the  89th  Congress, 
was  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act.  The  general  purpose  of 
this  law  is  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  help 
provide  more  jobs  and  higher  incomes 
for  people  who  live  in  areas  of  low  in- 
come or  high  unemployment. 

Here  again  is  an  area  in  which  the 
National  Water  Commission  can  provide 
effective  assistance.  While  the  burden 
of  the  Commission  will  be  great,  I  never- 
theless hope  that  it  will  be  able  to  devote 
adequate  attention  to  this  pressing  prob- 
lem. 

I  assure  my  good  friend  from  Wash- 
ington, that  I  am  ready  to  assist  him  in 
the  furtherance  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

I  think  he  will  agree  with  me,  and  I 
ask  his  opinion  on  this — that  both  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
can  and  will  work  in  a  harmonious  man- 
ner in  analyzing  and  Implementing  rec- 
ommendations that  may  ultimately  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  respond 
to  his  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  my  colleague 
and  good  friend,  the  able  Senator  from 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  as- 
sure him  and  I  assure  the  Senate  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  can  and  will  work  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  in  analyzing 
and  implementing  recommendations 
which  may  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress as  a  result  of  the  Commission's 
study. 

There  are,  as  the  Senator  has  noted, 
some  areas  in  which  the  water  resource 
responsibilities  of  these  two  committees 
coincide.  I  think  this  presents  us  with 
a  unique  opportunity  in  which  the  com- 
mittees can  and  should  work  together  in 
finding  solutions  to  the  water  problems 
of  the  Nation.  Implementing  the  rec- 
ommendations which  will  follow  from 
the  study  of  the  Commission  is  a  con- 
crete example.  I  am  sure  that  the  future 
will  provide  other  opportunities  for  joint 
consultation  and  unified  response  on  be- 
half of  these  two  committees.  I  look 
forward  to  and  welcome  these  oppor- 
tunities, and  I  am  certain  that  Senator 
Randolph  feels  the  same  way. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Washington. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  determination  and  farsightedness 
in  recommending  to  the  Congress  plans 
for  improvement  and  preservation  of  the 
Nation's  natural  resources  and  public 
works. 

In  his  recent  message  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject, he  recommended  a  renewed  attack 
on  the  sources  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
he  recommended  the  creation  of  a  spe- 
cial highway  safety  and  beauty  trust 
fund  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  such 
programs,  and  he  made  numerous  other 
recommendations  to  advance  programs 
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directed  toward  conservation  of  our  land 
and  water  resources. 

With  reference  to  protecting  our  nat- 
ural heritage,  the  President  said : 

There  Is  much  to  be  done.  And  we  are 
losing  ground.  The  air  and  water  grow  heav- 
ier with  the  debris  of  our  spectacular  civili- 
zation. The  domain  of  nature  shrinks  be- 
fore the  demands  of  commerce. 

We  can  build,  for  a  time,  a  rich  nation 
surrounded  and  permeated  by  poisoned  ele- 
ments. By  ignoring  the  poisons,  or  by  treat- 
ing them  in  a  casual,  piecemeal  way,  we  can 
endure  In  their  midst  for  decades. 

But  here  In  America,  we  started  out  to  do 
more  than  simply  endure.  We  Intended  to 
live  as  men  should  Uve,  working  hard,  rais- 
ing families,  learning,  building — and  breath- 
ing clean  air,  swimming  In  clear  streams, 
finding  a  part  of  the  forest  or  the  shore 
where  nobody  else  was. 

If  we  are  to  have  that  America,  we  shaU 
have  to  master  the  consequences  of  our  own 
prosperity — and  the  time  to  begin  Is  now. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  "we  have  begun," 
and  we  have  the  determination  to  con- 
tinue with  these  programs  until  our  ob- 
jectives have  been  reached. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  his  attention  to  my  views  on 
this  subject,  and  for  his  continued  lead- 
ership in  the  field  of  natural  resources 
development. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  and  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  on  his 
remarks  in  support  of  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Water  Commission.  As 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  he  is  in  a  position  to  know  and 
to  appreciate  the  need  for  an  independ- 
ent and  objective  survey  of  the  Nation's 
water  resource  problems,  policies,  and 
programs. 

Increased  population  growth,  ex- 
panding urbanization,  and  an  ever-ex- 
panding rate  of  technological  change 
make  it  imperative  that  affirmative  ac- 
tion be  undertaken  to  assess  the  nature 
and  the  range  of  the  Nation's  present 
and  future  water  problems.  As  respon- 
sible representatives,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  alternative  solutions  to 
these  problems.  The  establishment  of 
a  National  Water  Commission  will  go 
far  toward  providing  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  with  these  alterna- 
tives. 


TRIBDTE  TO  MR.  AND  MRS.  STE- 
PHEN R.  CURRIER 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  17,  a  small  plane  was  lost  in  a 
flight  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands;  and  the  United  States  lost, 
I  think,  two  of  its  most  valuable  cit- 
izens— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Currier, 
a  young  man  and  young  woman  in  their 
early  thirties  who  had  devoted  their  en- 
tire lives  to  helping  those  in  this  coun- 
try less  fortunate  than  they. 

Mrs.  Currier,  the  daughter  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
the  Honorable  David  Bruce,  a  great 
Marylander  from  a  great  Maryland 
family,  and  the  granddaughter  of  the 
late  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  was  among  the 
richest  Individuals  in  the  world.  She 
married  Stephen  Currier,  of  New  York, 
a  young  man,  the  scion  of  a  distinguished 
and  extremely  wealthy  family  in  his  own 
right. 


They  could  very  well  have  followed  a 
life  of  ease  and  idleness  and  followed  a 
"jet  set"  existence,  as  too  many  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances  have  done.  Instead, 
they  determined  to  set  up  foundations 
and  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  great  fortune — which  ap- 
proached the  neighborhood  of  a  billion 
dollars — to  trying  to  raise  the  standards 
of  living  of  less  fortimate  Americans,  and 
to  aiding  and  supporting  causes  which 
they  felt  were  good  for  our  Nation. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  Stephen 
Currier  personally.  He  and  his  wife  were 
very  modest  and  retiring  individuals.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  their  public  relations 
consultEuit  was  retained  to  keep  their 
names  out  of  the  press.  But  I  happen 
to  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  great  contributions  they 
have  made  in  many  areas  of  concern 
vital  to  this  country:  the  problem  of 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the  poor, 
the  problems  of  our  cities,  the  problems 
of  racial  prejudice.  Unfortunately  for 
our  Nation,  they  were  only  just  beginning 
their  careers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Court  Asked  To  Declare  Curriers  Legally 
Dead,"  written  by  Robert  E.  Baker,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1967,  and  an  article  entitled 
"Presumed  Dead,"  published  in  Time 
magazine  for  February  3,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  2.  1967] 

Wills  Piled  in  New  York;  Court  Asked  To 

Declare  Curriebs  Legally  Dead 

(By  Robert  E.Baker) 

The  wills  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Cur- 
rier— philanthropic  patrons  of  human  need 
rather  than  the  arts — have  been  filed  In 
Manhattan  Surrogate's  Court. 

The  court  has  also  been  asked  to  declare 
officially  that  the  Curriers  who  disappeared 
on  a  chartered  plane  flight  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  on  Jan.  17  are 
dead. 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  a  remarkable 
couple  who  made  a  pact  a  dozen  years  ago 
to  spend  their  Immense  wealth  during  their 
lifetimes  on  causes  they  felt  were  good  lor 
the  country.  They  died  young,  before  they 
could  do  it. 

Their  wills  call  for  the  distribution  of 
$30  million — two  thirds  to  the  Taconlc 
Foundation  that  they  established  in  1958 
and  a  quarter  to  their  children,  Anrea,  10, 
Lavlnia,  9,  and  Michael,  6. 

That  $30  million  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
Curriers'  wealth.  The  personal  fortune 
of  Audrey  Currier,  daughter  of  David  K.  E. 
Bruce,  XJ.S.  Ambassador  in  London,  and 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Andrew  W.  Mel- 
lon, the  Pittsburgh  financier,  is  estimated 
at  $700  million.  And  Stephen  Currier  was 
wealthy  in  his  own  right.  The  bulk  of 
their  estates,  It  is  understood,  is  In  various 
trusts  for  their  children. 

Stephen  Currier.  36,  was  Harvard-edu- 
cated, stiff,  formal.  Mrs.  Currier,  33,  was 
small  and  shy.  They  were  married  secretly 
In  1955  because  she  wanted  to  finish  her 
senior  year  at  Hadcllffe  without  the  distrac- 
tion of  planning  for  a  big  wedding.  The 
secrecy  was  enough  to  drop  her  from  the 
New  York  Register. 

But  that  wouldn't  hurt  the  Cvurlers,  for 
they  spurned  the  "Jet-set"  types.  Mrs.  Cur- 
rier turned  over  $300  million  to  her  hus- 
band for  philanthropic  work  so  she  could 
spend  time  with  her  children  out  of  the 
headlines. 


full-time  philanthbopist 
Stephen  Currier  was  not  the  desk-type 
phUanthroplst.  He  worked  full-time  at  it. 
He  went  into  the  slums  of  Harlem  to  see 
what  they  looked  like,  smelled  like  and 
what  the  people  said.  He  often  started  to 
work  at  his  New  York  office  at  6  ajn.  and 
worked  on  till  late  at  night. 

In  1958.  he  established  the  Taconlc  Foun- 
dation to  deal  In  the  sensitive  strea  of  civil 
rights  at  a  time  when  few  other  foundations 
were  willing,  or  perceptive  enough,  to  do 
so.  But  this  was  Currier's  mark — the  inno- 
vative, inventive  philanthropist. 

In  1961,  Currier  brought  in  a  group  of  peo- 
ple to  Potomac  Institute  here,  which  Ta- 
conlc supports,  to  "brain  storm"  the  next 
program  for  helping  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 
They  came  up  with  the  Voter  Education 
Project  four  years  before  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  for  they  saw  Negro  voter  registration 
as  a  root  problem  in  the  South. 

ROLE   IN   ALABAMA 

But  Currier  was  not  just  a  spender.  He 
saw  value  in  diversified  support  for  civil 
rights.  In  1963.  when  Bull  Connor  turned 
the  dogs  loose  on  Birmingham  Negroes,  Cur- 
rier went  out  and  solicited  $1.5  mllUon  from 
the  wealthy  for  a  financial  pool  for  seven 
civil  rights  organizations. 

He  saw  his  role  as  a  catalyst  for  solving 
problems — one  of  them  was  money — in  the 
civil  rights  movement.  His  action  steadied 
the  major  civil  rights  groups  at  a  time  of 
despair  and  growing  distress. 

He  proved  financial  help  to  the  venerable 
Southern  Regional  Council  in  Atlanta  and 
the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund  in  New  York. 

During  these  years.  Currier  had  a  passion 
for  anonymity.  His  public  relations  men 
were  supposed  to  keep  him  that  way.  It 
didn't  always  work.  The  Curriers  made  the 
headlines  when  they  purchased  a  $418,000 
apartment  in  New  York,  although  the  re- 
porters didn't  say  exactly  who  he  was.  And 
be  was  accused  of  "defanglng"  the  March  on 
Washington  by  using  funds  to  control  Negro 
leaders. 

AIDED   MBS.   JOHNSON 

Recently,  however,  Currier  began  to  emerge 
Into  the  public.  To  bolster  Lady  Bird  John- 
son's desire  for  a  more  beautiful  capital  city, 
he  retained  Lawrence  Halprln  who  came  up 
with  bold  proposals  for  new  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas  for  Washington. 

And.  with  the  thriist  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  blunted.  Currier  turned  to  the 
problems  of  the  big  cities.  He  formed  Urban 
America,  Inc.,  and,  shortly  before  his  death, 
was  serving  as  the  catalyst  to  bring  together 
the  mayors,  industry,  labor  and  civil  rights 
leaders  in  an  effort  to  make  the  urban  crisis 
a  top-priority  item  on  the  national  agenda. 

This  was  the  reason  he  was  in  the  Carib- 
bean at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  been 
talking  to  Industrial  leaders  in  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.,  about  Joining  in  the  battle  to  solve  the 
urban  crisis. 

E»espite  such  big  projects.  Currier  was  also 
interested  in  the  little  man  and  yoimg  people. 
The  Curriers  built  a  multl-mlllion-dollar 
home  that  was  a  work  of  art — "Klnlock"  In 
Fauquier  County.  Va. — but  also  took  a  per- 
sonal Interest  in  the  adjacent  town  of  The 
Plains.  And  the  siirvivors  of  the  Curriers 
reflected  their  thinking  by  asking  that  no 
flowers  be  sent  to  the  memorial  services, 
scheduled  for  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  St.  James 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  York.  Any  con- 
tributions, they  said,  should  be  donated  to 
the  Curriers'  "Harvard  Gamble." 

This  Is  a  fund — some  $45,000  a  year — for 
average  students,  the  forgotten  students  who 
show  promise  but  are  below  scholarship  level 
and  without  financial  means,  to  go  to 
Harvard. 

The  $20  mlUion  left  In  the  Curriers'  wills 
to  the  Taconlc  Foundation  will  provide  about 
a  million  dollars  a  year,  below  the  average 
amount  the  Curriers  were  contributing  but 
sufficient  to  keep  it  a  going  concern  to  pro- 
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vide  umovattve  Ideaa  In  tHe  human  rights 

field. 

Under  Mr.  CurrtefB  will,  guardians  ol  the 
children  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  O^lmon. 
who  were  also  bequeathed  $500,000.  This  was 
a  typical  Currier  touch.  Simon  la  not  a 
man  ol  great  social  status.  He  Is  a  professor 
at  Tale  University,  a  member  of  the  Taconlc 
board,  a  thinker  of  new  Ideas,  a  man  who  saw 
eye-to-eye  with  Ctirrler. 

[Prom  Time  magazine,  Feb.  3, 19671 

PaXSTTMB)  DXAO 

Audrey  Bruce  Currier,  83  daughter  of  VS. 
Ambassador  to  Britain  David  K.E.  Bruce 
and  granddaughter  of  Banker-Industrialist 
Andrew  Mellon,  who  Inherited  a  major  share 
of  the  family  fortune,  wasted  none  of  It  on 
the  Jet-set  scene,  preferring  to  Uve  quietly 
and  with  her  hiisband  Stephen  Currier.  36. 
search  out  philanthropic  causes  for  their 
Taconlc  Foundation,  which  last  year  dis- 
tributed $2,400,000;  lost  with  her  husband 
on  Jan.  17  when  their  chartered  plane  went 
down  somewhere  between  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  could  ill  afford  to  lose  those  two 
young  people  and  we  mourn  their  passing. 
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THE  APPALACHIA  PROGRAM 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  on  the  hear- 
ings which  he  is  now  holding  on  the  Ap- 
palachia  program.  His  leadership  Is 
truly  inspirational  and  I  am  sure  will  be 
a  major  factor  In  the  continuation  of 
this  vital  effective  program. 

During  the  course  of  the  testimony,  we 
had  appear  a  very  unusual  witness.  Mr. 
President— a  man  who  is  not  from  my 
State,  but  whose  background  and  quali- 
fications and  whose  message  I  thought 
Important  enough  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time.    That  witness  was  a 
young  doctor,  J.  L.  Hardwlck,  MX>.,  of 
Talladega,  Ala.— a  distinguished  repre- 
sentative of  that  vanishing  species  known 
as  "a  family  doctor."    The  type,  as  he 
says,  who  delivers  babies,  makes  house 
calls,  and  removes  tonsils  and  appen- 
dixes. In  addition  to  this  great  service  to 
his  community  he  has  also  served  for 
several  years  as  mayor  of  his  hometown, 
and  is  Immediate  past  president  of  the 
National  League  of  Municipalities,  truly 
a  man  of  Inspirational  energy  and  ca- 
pacity.    His  statement— which  I  shall 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks— I  think  makes 
an  Impressive  tribute  to  the  Appalachia 
program  and  what  It  has  meant  to  the 
Appalachian  region  which  he  serves  and 
where  he  lives. 

The  fact  that  this  man,  a  country,  fam- 
ily doctor — and,  goodness  knows,  we  see 
few  enough  of  them  these  days— would 
come  all  the  way  to  Washington  is  a 
great  tribute  both  to  the  man  and  to  the 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Hardwlck  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  In  Its  entirety. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dr.  Habowicx.  Distinguished  members  of 
tiM  8«nat«  Public  Works  Oommlttee,  I  appre- 


ciate the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you 
today  to  testify  to  the  need  for  continuation 
of  the  Appalachia  Program. 

I  am  a  physician;  the  kind  who  deUvers 
babies,  makes  house  calls,  treats  measles,  and 
removes  your  tonsils  and  appendix.  Since 
1953  I  have  been  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Talla- 
dega, Alabama,  a  little  city  of  20,000.  nestled 
In  the  foothUls  of  the  Appiilachlan  mountain 
range,  close  by  the  Coosa  river.  A  few  miles 
from  Talladega  Is  the  majestic  Cheaha  moun- 
tain, the  Creek  Indians  called  It  the  "Sleep- 
ing Giant."  I  call  the  whole  Appalachia 
region,  the  "sleeping  giant  of  this  nation" — 
l>ecauBe  the  Inhabitants  of  this  region,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  education,  communicating, 
training,  and  opportunity,  have  been  unable 
to  reap  the  potential  of  manpower  and  nat- 
ural resources  of  this  area.  Give  this  area 
10  more  years  of  Pederal-Btate-Local  coordi- 
nated effort  with  a  supplementary  program 
such  as  offered  by  the  Appalachia  Regional 
Development  Program  and  this  vast  area 
occupied  by  Its  17  million  inhabitants  will 
become  a  manpower  and  economic  asset  to 
our  Nation,  rather  than  a  distressed  area. 

After  14  years  In  municipal  government.  I 
know  firsthand  of  the  problems  in  providing 
the  services  for  low-per-eapita  income  peo- 
ple of  Appalachia.  Services  not  only  of  po- 
lice and  fire  protection,  transportation,  rec- 
reation, health  and  sanitation,  but  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  job  availablUty.  To 
Improve  the  way  of  life  and  the  standard 
of  living  of  our  people  is  ©ur  day  to  day  goal. 
We  want  and  need  our  Federal  Government, 
and  our  State  Government  to  stay  in  this 
fight  with  us  at  the  local  level.  Much  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  this  Joint  effort,  but 
little  can  be  accomplished  at  the  local  level 
if  we  have  to  stand  alone  In  this  endeavor. 

We  are  building  roads  to  open  up  the 
backward  areas  to  the  rural  carriers,  school 
biises  and  doctors.  Power  lines  and  phone 
lines  are  going  up  to  establish  communica- 
tion. We  are  building  trade  schools  and 
Junior  colleges  within  bus  distance  of  home. 
Job-tralnlng,  and  Job  retraining  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  Is  moving  rapidly  ahead. 
In  regional  centers  like  Talladega  and  Gads- 
den, local  ofQclals  are  out  seeking  new  Indus- 
trial employers  to  employ  our  few  skilled 
and  our  many  unskilled  laborers.  One-third 
of  our  population  Is  non-white,  mostly  poor- 
ly educated  and  unskUled.  We  are  moving 
rapidly  forward  In  educating  and  training 
this  vast  reserve  of  manpower,  which  Is 
now  contributing  so  little  to  their  families 
and  their  government.  Through  our  voca- 
tional training  programs  and  on-the-job 
training  programs,  thes«  people  are  moving 
successfully  from  farm  and  domestic  work 
Into  our  textile  mills,  our  needlecraf  t  plants, 
and  machine  shops.  They  are  becoming 
home-owners,  rather  tkan  renters;  savers, 
rather  than  borrowero;  taxpayers,  rather  than 

reliefers. 

Our  local  governments,  and  local  organiza- 
tions know  more  about  how  to  cure  our  Uls 
than  anyone  else— but  we  need  that  local- 
Btate-f  ederal  coalition  such  as  the  Appalachia 
Program  provides. 

In  Talladega  we  have  one  75  bed  hoapltal 
serving  the  needs  of  40,000  people.  It  la  a 
private  non-profit  hospital  corporation, 
owned  by  the  people  and  operated  by  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  made  up  at  business  men  and 
women,  elected  by  the  membership.  No  doc- 
tor and  no  politician  serves  on  Its  board. 

Citizens  Hospital  occupies  a  building  built 
as  a  girls'  school  60  years  ago.  It  has  been 
condemned  for  use  as  a  hospital  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  the  Joint  Commission  of  the 
American  Hospital  As8o<datlon  and  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Surgeon*.  It  has  operated  on 
a  temporary  permit,  one  year  at  the  time. 
A  new  hospital  must  be  built  or  It  will  be 
closed.  This  hoapltal  did  $880,000  gross  busi- 
ness In  1966,  and  charged  off  $112,000  In 
charity  serrlces  ( 13.4% ).  A  new  hospital  wUl 
cost  a  million  doUars.  We  can  get  1  million 
dollars  from  the  Hm-Burton  Program.   Iiocal 


Indiistry  and  local  citizens  have  pledged 
$500,000,  of  which  we  hope  to  collect  $400,000. 
The  City  of  Talladega  oan  make  only  a  rea- 
sonable contribution.  The  hospital  has  no 
borrowing  power,  because  they  have  no  re- 
payment  ability.  Their  profit  goes  Into 
charity  services  to  meet  the  entire  needs  of 
the  people.  Citizens  Hospital  is  only  one 
beautiful  example  of  how  the  Appalachia 
Program  can  make  a  public  facility  possible 
by  supplementing  a  basic  program  grant  and 
the  local  contributions.  It  could  not  other- 
wise be  possible. 

Gentlemen,  when  you  vote  to  let  our  Fed- 
eral Government  Join  a  State  and  Local 
Government  in  building  a  hospital,  or  sewer 
plant,  or  water  system,  or  library,  or  voca- 
tional school,  or  acceee  road.  In  an  area  that 
has  the  need,  yet  cannot  stand  alone,  you 
are  building  opportunity,  resourcefulness  and 
promoting  human  dignity  in  a  people  sorely 
deserving  of  a  decent  opportuiUty  In  life 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Continue  this  very  successful  supplemen- 
tary program,  gentlemen,  so  that  the  Appala- 
chian region  of  the  United  States  will  become 
an  asset,  rather  than  a  liability  to  our  na- 
tion— I  thank  you. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  if  either  of 
the  Senators  from  Alabama  wish  to  make 
any  further  remarks  or  comments  con- 
cerning Dr.  Hardwlck,  they  be  permitted 
to  insert  their  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  measures  on  the  calendar, 
beginning  with  Calendar  No.  12,  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  6,  and  con- 
cluding with  Calendar  No.  14.  Senate 
Resolution  70. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTTOG  OP 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  THE  SEN- 
ATE  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"THE  FEDERAL  SYSTEM  AS  SEEN 
BY  FEDERAL  AID  OFFICIALS" 
The  concurrent  resolution    (S.  Con. 
Res.  6)  authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  "The  Federal  System  as 
Seen  by  Federal  Aid  Officials"  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  6 
Raolvei  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   concurring),    That    there    M 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  five  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  Its  committee  print  of  the 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  entltlea 
"The  Federal  System  as  Seen  by  Federal  Aio 
Officials",  a  study  prepared  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  J 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prlntw 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  8) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  tne 
concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exccrp* 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Conciirrent  Resolution  6  wouW 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  «n» 


Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  6.000  copies  of  Its  committee  print  of 
tbe  89th  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"The  Federal  System  as  Seen  by  Federal  Aid 
OiSclals,"  a  study  prepared  by  tbe  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Tbe   printing-cost   estimate,    suppUed    by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows : 

Printing  cost  estimate 

Back  to  press,  first  1,000  copies $879.06 

4,000  additional  copies,  at  $233.30 
per  thousand 933.20 

Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Con. 
Res.  6- _. _  1.812.26 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING  OF 
THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S COMMISSION  ON  THE 
PATENT  SYSTEM  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  52)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Patent  System 
as  a  Senate  document  was  considered, 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  62 

Resolved.  That  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Patent  System, 
entitled  "To  Promote  the  Progress  of  Useful 
Arts",  be  printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  Sen- 
ate document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  three  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  9),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 
B8  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  62  would  provide  that 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
the  Patent  System,  entitled  "To  Promote  the 
Progress  of  UsefiU  Arts."  be  printed  with 
UlustraUons  as  a  Senate  docimient.  Section 
a  of  the  resolution  would  authorize  the  print- 
log  of  3,000  additional  copies  of  such  doc- 
ument for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  f 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  tbe 
Public  Printer,  Is  as  foUows:  \ 

Printing-cost  estimate 
To   print    as    a    document    (1,600 

copies)    $620.31 

3,000  additional  copies,  at  $63.13  per 

thousand 189. 86 


Sec.  2.  There  ahaU  be  printed  five  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  10) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  70  would  provide  that 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
entitled  "The  1967  Highway  Beautlficatlon 
Program,"  together  with  certain  additional 
correspondence,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  doc- 
ument; and  that  there  be  printed  6,000  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
To  print   as  a  document    (1,600 

copies) $1,794.26 

6,000  additional  copies,  at  $100.40 

per  thousand 602.00 


question  about  India's  need.  There  la  no 
question  that  many  nations  together  can 
help  India  better  than  a  few  nations  or  one 
nation. 

The  President's  proposal  Is  practical  and 
most  timely.  I  want  to  give  it  my  full  sup- 
port. In  the  understanding  that  he  calls  not 
for  tbe  United  States  to  do  less  from  now  on, 
but  rather  for  other  developed  nations  to  do 
more. 

Through  this  powerful  new  partnership, 
we  can  do  an  even  better  Job  of  eliminating 
today's  and  tomorrow's  hvmger,  not  Just 
from  India  but  from  the  world. 


Total    estimated    ooat.    8. 

Res.  70 2, 296.  26 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Total  estimated  coet,  S.  Res. 
62   719.67 


AUTHORIZA-nON  FOR  PRINTINO  OP 
A  REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  1967 
HIGHWAY  BEAUnPICA'nON  PRO- 
GRAM" AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  70)  authorlz- 
tag  the  printing  of  the  report  of  the 
highway  beautiflcation  program  as  a 
Senate  document  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Rkb.  70 
AesoZoed.  That  the  report  of  the  Depcut- 
ttent  of  Commerce  enUUed  "The  1967  High- 
ly Beautlficatlon  Program",  be  printed 
*°|ether  with  certain  additional  cotT»- 
■Pondence  as  a  Senate  document. 


ENDORSEMENT  BY  SENATOR  Mc- 
GOVERN  OP  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON'S MESSAGE  ON  INDIA  FOOD 
AID 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGovern],  who  was  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  first  food-for-peace  di- 
rector, and  whose  views  on  world  food 
matters  many  of  us  respect,  has  asked 
me  to  place  in  the  Record  a  brief  state- 
ment he  has  telephoned  from  a  Chicago 
airport,  praising  President  Johnson's 
message  on  India  food  aid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
McOovERN's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  know  that  I  speak  not  only  for  myself 
but  also  for  a  large  number  of  my  colleagues 
and  most  Americans  In  endorsing  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  for  a  Joint  approach  In  help- 
ing India. 

From  every  State  In  the  Union,  food  aid 
has  been  going  to  India— either  as  large  ship- 
ments of  grain  harvested  from  our  farms,  or 
through  the  CARE  packages  the  American 
people  send,  or  their  many  donations 
through  church  or  other  voluntary  groups. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  world's  great  out- 
pourings of  generosity.  We  aU  have  a  right 
to  be  Immensely  proud  of  this  public  and 
private  response  that  so  well  reflects  the  hu- 
manitarian spirit  of  our  Nation. 

And  as  India  moves  ahead  to  solve  her  food 
and  population  problems,  as  she  Is  doing,  I 
know  that  we  will  continue  to  extend  our 
strong  helping  hand. 

When  need  is  great,  however,  many  help- 
ing hands  are  better  than  one.    There  la  no 


LEWIS    O.   BARROWS.   FORMER 
GOVERNOR  OF  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Maine's  greatest  statesmen,  former  Gov. 
Lewis  O.  Barrows,  passed  away  this  past 
Monday.  Through  the  years,  he  and 
Mrs.  Barrows  were  among  my  very  best 
friends.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Barrows  tuid  to  his  son  Wallace. 

He  was  affectionately  known  In  Maine 
as  "Lew"  Barrows,  a  man  of  the  greatest 
Integrity  and  ability.  We  admired  him 
for  his  great  ability.  We  admired  Mm 
for  his  great  integrity.  But  we  felt  most 
strongly  for  him  because  of  his  warmth 
as  a  great  humanitarian. 

His  passing  is  a  personal  loss  to  me. 
His  sage  counsel,  his  imwavering  support, 
and  the  friendly  encouragement  that  he 
has  given  me  throughout  my  pubUc  serv- 
ice have  been  a  truly  wonderful  source 
of  Inspiration  for  my  own  personal  ef- 
forts. 

Only  last  year  he  returned  to  the  po- 
litical arena  and  public  service  20  years 
after  he  had  served  as  Governor  of 
Maine.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
him  as  the  director  of  my  campaign  in 
his  area  of  Maine.  He  had  taken  his 
place  in  the  governing  councils  of  the 
State  of  Maine  this  year  as  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Governor's  executive 
council. 
His  place  win  never  be  filled. 

I  aSk  unanimous  consent  to  place  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  articles  in  the 
January  31.  1967.  issue  of  the  Portland, 
Maine.  Press  Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Services  Set  TRtmssAT  ros  Ez-Govxsmok 
Basbows 

Nevttobt. — ^Funeral  servicea  will  be  at  8 
pjn.  Thursday  at  the  High  Street  Congrega- 
tional Chiurch  for  former  Maine  Gov.  Lewis 
O.  Barrows,  73,  who  died  Monday  of  heart 
dllsease  in  a  Plttsfield  hospital.  Interment 
will  be  at  Riverside  Cemetery,  Newport  In  the 
spring. 

Mr.  Barrows  had  been  serving  as  a  member 
of  tbe  Governor's  Executive  Council. 

iSr.  Barrows,  a  RepubUcan,  served  two 
terms  as  governor,  from  1937  to  1941.  Ha 
had  returned  to  politics  only  this  month, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  executive  coimcil. 

After  his  two  terms  as  governor,  Mr.  Bar- 
rows was  president  of  the  Newport  Tnut  Co. 
as  well  as  assistant  to  the  president  ol  the 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  a  post 
he  held  until  he  retired  in  1967. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Pauline,  irhom. 
he  married  In  1917,  and  a  son  WaUaoe,  who 
Uvea  In  a  suburb  of  Baltimore. 

He  was  bom  June  8,  1893,  at  Newport. 

Mr.  Barrows  launched  his  political  career 
at  14  when  he  went  to  work  as  a  page  boy 
In  the  Maine  LegUlatuxe. 
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He  was  graduated  from  Hebron  Academy 
In  1912  and  from  the  University  of  Maine  In 
1917.  After  graduation  he  served  on  the 
Mexican  Border  with  the  second  Maine  Regi- 
ment Of  the  National  Guard.  He  also  worked 
briefly  in  a  New  York  pharmaceutical  firm 
before  returning  to  Newport  and  the  family 
drug  business. 

Por  12  years  he  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
Town  of  Newport,  a  post  he  relinquished 
when  he  became  a  candidate  for  governor 
In  1932.  He  first  was  elected  to  the  execu- 
tive council  in  1926,  and  re-elected  in  1929 
and  1931. 

In  1935  he  was  elected  secretary  of  state 
and  a  year  later  defeated  Democrat  F.  Harold 
Dubord  to  become  governor  of  Maine,  ending 
a  four-year  Democratic  occupation  of  the 
Blaine  House.  Gov.  Lo\ils  J.  Brann  did  not 
seek  re-election. 

He  was  an  unsuccessful  Republican  pri- 
mary candidate  for  the  United  states  Senate 
in  1940.  Following  his  defeat  he  retired 
from  politics  untU  his  election  earlier  this 
month  as  a  member  of  the  executive  council. 

Mr.  Barrows'  successor  on  the  executive 
coimcll  will  be  chosen  by  Democratic  Gov. 
Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  executive  council. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Masons,  the 
Shrine,  Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs,  the  Grange 
and  the  Maine  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
He  was  a  registered  pharmacist. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Maine  Re- 
publican State  Committee  for  several  terms 
before  he  was  elected  governor. 

A  son,  Robert,  a  freshman  at  Williams 
College,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent near  Plttsfield  in  1937. 

Another  son,  Edward  P.,  died  in  1944  of 
battle  wounds  suffered  in  France  during 
World  War  n  action.  He  was  an  outstand- 
ing athlete  at  the  University  of  Maine  and  for 
years  the  Edward  P.  Barrows  Memorial 
Trophy  was  the  prize  in  State  Series  footbaU 
competition. 

In  1961  Mr.  Barrows  was  awarded  the 
Aliunnl  Service  Emblem,  highest  honor  be- 
stowed by  the  University  of  Maine's  General 
Alumni  Association, 

LZADESS  or  Both  Parties  Laud  Ex-Governor 
Barbows 

Augusta. — Leaders  of  both  political  parties 
Issued  statements  Monday  praising  former 
Republican  Gov.  Lewis  O.  Barrows,  who  died 
earlier  in  the  day  at  a  Plttsfield  hoepltal. 

Democratic  Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  laud- 
ing Barrows  as  an  official  who  "led  a  life  of 
dedication  to  public  service,"  said  national 
and  state  flags  will  be  displayed  at  half 
staff  on  all  public  buildings  until  after  the 
funeral  Thursday. 

E.  Perrin  Edmunds  of  Fort  Fairfield,  chair- 
man of  the  all-Republican  Executive  Council 
to  which  Barrows  had  also  recently  been 
elected,  said  the  former  governor's  position 
on  that  body  'can  never  adequately  be  re- 
filled." 

"His  Immense  knowledge  and  background 
In  the  executive  branch  of  state  government 
was  Invaluable  to  all  of  us,"  Edmunds  said. 

Edmunds  also  said  a  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil scheduled  for  Thursday  morning  has  been 
canceled  because  of  Barrow's  death. 

He  added  that  Gov.  Curtis  and  the  other 
remaining  councilors  planned  to  attend  the 
funeral   In  Newport  on  that  afternoon. 

Cyril  M.  Joly  Jr.  of  Watervllle,  newly- 
named  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee,  Issued  a  statement  which  said: 

"Governor  Barrows  ha«  been  a  loyal  and 
devoted  state  of  Malner  throughout  his  life- 
time and  has  served  the  citizens  of  the  state 
of  Maine  most  ably  right  up  to  the  time  of 
his  passing.  I  know  personally  how  much 
Lew  Barrows  looked  forward  to  his  re-en- 
trance into  public  life  with  his  recent  elec- 
tion to  the  Executive  Council  and  I  feel 
especially  sorry  that  be  could  not  have  served 
out  his  term." 


U.S.  OBLIGATION  TO  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS REQUIRES  SENATE  RATIFI- 
CATION OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CON- 
VENTION I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  with 
unbounding  hope  and  burning  idealism 
as  its  attendants,  the  United  Nations  was 
born  almost  22  years  ago  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  infancy  and  adolescence  of  the 
United  Nations  have  produced  neither 
the  unqualified  successes  foreseen  by  its 
champions  nor  the  international  doom 
which  critics  prophesied. 

Like  all  humans  and  all  human  insti- 
tutions the  United  Nations  has  proved  to 
be  imperfect  in  practice.  But  the  fail- 
ures of  the  United  Nations  simply  mirror 
the  human  condition — which  Is  imper- 
fection. The  U.N.'s  accomplishments 
should  provide  all  with  real  hope  and  re- 
strained confidence;  its  failures  should 
not  plunge  us  into  total  despair. 

In  this  very  Chamber  almost  a  half 
century  ago,  the  death  knell  was  sounded 
for  the  League  of  Nations.  The  League 
of  Nations — the  spiritual  ancestor  of  the 
United  Nations — was  sapped  of  its  vital- 
ity and  its  efifectiveness  through  the  re- 
fusal of  the  United  States  to  join. 

Although  I  disagree  with  the  judgment 
of  our  predecessors  on  that  vote,  I  must 
admire  their  frankness  and  resolution. 
They  met  the  issue  squarely  and  voted 
on  it. 

Will  this  same  Senate  be  the  pallbearer 
for  "that  last  best  hope  of  mankind" — 
the  United  Nations?  Will  we,  by  our 
chronic  apathy,  offer  the  requiem  for  the 
U.N. — not  witli  the  forthrightness  of  a 
record  vote,  but  rather  by  the  cruel 
silence  of  indifference? 

The  choices  available  today  are  not 
between  a  total  war  of  which  we  cannot 
conceive  or  the  total  peace  which  we  can- 
not achieve.  Our  national  choice — in  a 
world  fraught  with  grave  perils  and  great 
possibilities — must  be  to  fortify  our  insti- 
tutions of  peace  and  to  dismantle  the 
structures  of  hostility. 

This  Senate  has  before  it  four  conven- 
tions on  human  rights.  They  are  not 
confusing  or  complex  documents.  They 
deal  with  forced  labor,  slavery,  the  po- 
litical rights  of  women,  and   genocide. 

The  Senate  can  and  should  take  a 
major  step  right  now  toward  endorsing 
the  United  Nations  by  ratifying  these 
four  conventions.  The  United  States 
needs  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
Nations  needs  the  United  States. 

I  see  no  better  way  for  the  Senate  to 
affirm  this  support  and  this  mutual  need 
than  by  immediate  ratification  of  the 
human  rights  conveotions  on  genocide, 
forced  labor,  slavery,  and  political  rights 
of  women. 

METROPOLITAN    REGIONAL    ORGA- 
NIZATION FOR  DECISIONMAKING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  paper,  "Metropolitan 
Regional  Organization  for  Decision- 
making," by  William  E.  Spangle,  a  plan- 
ning consultant.  Mr.  Spangle  presented 
his  paper  at  the  recently  held  fourth 
biennial  government  relations  and  plan- 


ning policy  conference  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

METROPOLrrAN    Regional    Organization   fok 
Decisionmaking 

(By  William  E.  Spangle) 
recognition  of  the  need 
In  a  position  statement  presented  to  the 
1965    Government   Relations    and   Planning 
Policy  Conference,  Vincent  J.  Moore  said: 

"The  United  States  of  America,  a  century 
and  a  half  from  the  founding  of  the  Republic, 
faces  the  uneven  and  uncharted  phenome- 
non of  the  emergence  of  the  regional  city. 
Whether  this  phenomenon  becomes  a  specific 
stage  of  malignant  urbanization,  sympto- 
matic of  the  utter  alienation  of  man,  or 
whether  it  becomes  the  "golden  age"  of 
urbanlsm,  and  an  Important  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  man  as  a  social  organism,  it  Is 
an  object  of  deserved  concern." 

For  many  years  these  problems  and  op- 
pwrtunltles  were  discussed  in  the  context  of 
regional  planning.  Since  1965  the  focus  has 
shifted  to  regional  decision  making.  This  U 
evident  now  not  only  by  the  mounting  level 
of  discussion  but  more  significantly  by  ac- 
tions taken  across  the  country.  In  the  new 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
which  Ijecame  effective  in  1965,  the  need  for 
regional  government  and  a  means  for  es- 
tablishing regional  government  is  clearly 
set  forth : 

"The  General  Assembly  may  prescribe  the 
methods  by  which  tovims,  cities  and  boroughs 
may  establish  regional  governments  and  the 
methods  by  which  towns,  cities,  boroughs, 
and  regional  governments  may  enter  into 
compacts.  The  General  Assembly  shall  pre- 
scribe pxDwers,  organization,  form  and  method 
of  organization  of  any  government  so 
established." 

A  Constitutional  Convention  Commission 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  October  of  1966, 
recommended  that  Maryland's  political  sub- 
divisions be  given  the  authority  to  create 
regional  governments  having  the  power  to 
absorb  county  and  local  governments  within 
their  boundaries,  stipulating  that  such  gov- 
ernments should  be  elected  rather  than  ap- 
pointed. The  State  Legislature  In  Virginia 
has  created  a  Metropolitan  Government  Com- 
mission which  is  to  report  back  in  the  fall  of 
1967  with  their  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. Similar  proposals  to  encourage  re- 
gional decision  making  are  under  considera- 
tion in  other  states.  Including  Texas,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Michigan  and  New  York. 

In  many  metropolitan  areas,  councils  of 
local  governments  have  already  been  or- 
ganized either  Informally  or  under  Joint  exer- 
cise of  powers  legislation.  These  councils  in- 
clude: 

MWCOG — ^Metropolitan  Washington  Coun- 
cil of  Government,  Washington,  D.C. 

MACLOG — Metropolitan  Atlantic  CouncU 
of  Local  Governments.  Atlanta 

RCEO — Regional  Council  of  Elected  Offl- 
clals,  Philadelphia 

SICC — Supervisors  Inter-Oounty  Commit- 
tee, Detroit 

PSGC — Puget  Sound  Governmental  Con- 
ference, Seattle 

M-WVCOG — Mld-Wlllamette  Valley  Coun- 
cil of  Governments,  Salem,  Oregon 

NCTRCOG — North  Central  Texas  Regional 
Council  of  Governments  (Dallas-Ft.  Worth 
Metropolitan  Area) 

SCAG — Southern  California  Association  of 
Governments,  Los  Angeles 

ABAG — Association  of  Bay  Area  Govern- 
ments, San  Francisco 

The  latter  organization,  started  in  1961  M 
a  defensive  move  by  local  government  against 
the  possible  state  establishment  of  a  regional 
planning  district,  has  found  after  five  years 
of  operation  that  it  needs  additional  powers. 
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It  now  has  a  proposal  under  consideration 
recommended  by  its  Goals  and  Organization 
Committee  to  ask  the  state  legislature  for 
powers  to  execute  projects  of  a  region-wide, 
intergovernmental  nature — seeking.  In  fact, 
a  limited  function,  multi-purpose,  regional 
government. 

Although  most  of  this  action  has  been  in 
response  to  urban  problems  caused  by  the 
rapid  expansion  of  our  urban  population 
centers  and  the  spread  of  suburban  growth. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  urban  problems  and 
resource  problems  do  not  stop  neatly  at  the 
boundaries  of  urban  areas.  The  old  frag- 
mentation of  planning  Eind  decision-making 
Into  urban  and  resources  components  is  no 
longer  workable.  Resources  planning  activ- 
ities have  not  been  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive in  their  coverage  of  resource  matters. 
Urban  planning  efforts  have  not  given  suffi- 
cient cognizance  to  resource  considerations 
which  should  be  Important  determinants  of 
the  urban  pattern.  Resources  planning  ef- 
forts, generally  have  given  little  considera- 
tion to  the  implications  of  potential  urban- 
ization on  programs  for  resources  manage- 
ment. The  void  created  as  a  result  of  such 
unilateral  approaches  to  urban  and  resources 
planning  and  decision-making  has  resulted 
ta  the  loss  of  significant  opportunities  to 
reconcile  urban  and  resource  management 
conflicts  and  to  preserve  and  develop  an  opti- 
mum environment. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  of  develop- 
ing a  governmental  organization  for  the 
metropolitan  region  Is  rapid  change  caused 
by  science  and  technology.  A  recent  report 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search and  Development  emphasized  the  need 
for  careful  and  improved  methods  of  utiliz- 
ing technical  knowledge.  "Otherwise,"  this 
report  states:  "We  may  strangle  in  the  coils 
of  an  unplanned,  unwanted,  and  unstoppable 
teclinocracy."  The  report  goes  on  to  deline- 
ate twelve  major  problem  areas  each  of  which 
"Will  demand  a  greater  appreciation  by  the 
public  and  a  greater  understanding  by  public 
servants  before  it  can  be  treated  with  logic 
and  effect."  The  areas  identified  include: 
protecting  the  natural  environment;  con- 
trolling pollution;  understanding  the  weath- 
er; developing  natviral  resources;  diminish- 
ing urban  congestion;  upgrading  the  quality 
of  education;  providing  new  sources  of  en- 
ergy; managing  information  storage  and  re- 
trieval; innovating  in  transportation;  pro- 
Tldmg  adequate  housing;  Improving  food 
production  and  distribution;  alleviating 
crime;  protecting  national  health;  and  de- 
veloping through  technology  and  the  social 
sciences  "a  reasonable  degree  of  personal 
freedom  and  living  room."  The  effective- 
ness of  governments  in  such  areas,  the  Com- 
mittee suggests,  requires  two  special  attri- 
butes. One  la  a  new  ability  to  deal  with 
whole  problems  rather  than  treating  symp- 
toms. The  other  is  the  linking  of  social 
sciences  with  physical  sciences  and  engineer- 
ing. 

As  has  been  well  documented  by  other  au- 
thorities, all  of  these  problems  are  most  acute 
in  our  great  metropolitan  regions  and  their 
■olutlon  will  depend  upon  the  response  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  and  a 
recognition  that  political  achievements  are 
even  more  important  than  a  demonstration 
of  technical  feasibility.  To  put  it  another 
way,  new  systems  emerging  from  research  and 
development  efforts  must  be  made  govern- 
mentaUy  operable  as  weU  as  technologically 
feuible. 

Although  there  has  been  much  discussion 
of  the  metropolitan  region,  it  is  an  area  that 
defies  precise  definition  or  at  least  a  precise 
definition  that  will  fit  all  such  areas  In  the 
United  States  or  even  those  in  any  single 
state.  Carl  Felss  discussed  this  problem  In 
bis  paper  presented  to  the  1965  AIP  Govern- 
ment Relations  and  Planning  PoUcy  Confer- 
ence in  these  terms : 
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"The  urban  region  Is  not  limited  to  urban- 
ized areas  or  the  SMSA's.  Geographic,  social, 
and  economic  considerations  related  to 
urbanization  areas  will  influence  the  position 
of  the  boundary  of  each  urban  region  and  in 
some  Instances  the  definition  of  the  urban 
region  will  be  by  political  boundaries.  No 
specific  definition  for  urban  regions  will  hold 
up  in  all  types  of  urbanization.  The  Wash- 
ington to  Boston  urbanization  is  probably 
the  best  example.  In  this  instance  an  urban 
region  is  a  series  of  urban  regions  with  delib- 
erately made  artificial  cut-offs,  frequently  at 
political  boundaries  or  major  rivers.  It  will 
be  unwise  for  the  AIP  to  assume  too  rigid  a 
definition  in  order  that  adequate  freedom  is 
provided  for  planning  within  inter-regional 
areas." 

A  relatively  simple  but  still  flexible  defini- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  region  would  be  the 
"metropolis  and  its  related  rural-resource 
areas" — using  the  term  metropolis  in  Its 
classic  sense.  It  Is  evident  that  because  of 
the  spread  of  urbanization  taking  place  in 
most  of  the  metropolitan  areas  and  the  inter- 
related urban  and  resource  problems,  that 
the  geographic  area  of  Jurisdiction  of  a 
metropolitan  regional  government  should  not 
be  defined  too  narrowly.  Such  an  area  should 
be  large  enough  and  sufficiently  diverae  to 
permit  a  regional  government  to  deal  mean- 
ingfully with  real  and  controversial  issues — 
basic  human  rights,  freedom  of  choice  of 
residence,  equal  opportunity  for  Jobs  and 
education,  equity  in  sharing  the  responsibil- 
ity for  costs  of  minimum  standard  services 
for  all;  urban  demand  versus  resource  con- 
servation and  development;  impact  of  human 
society  (urban  development)  on  natural  re- 
sources. The  new  leisure,  the  affiuent  so- 
ciety, the  more  sophisticated  satisfactions 
stemming  from  Increased  education  all  place 
greater  demands  on  the  Institutions  serving 
society.  Only  when  the  instruments  of  gov- 
ernment are  organized  to  deal  forthrlghtly 
with  these  issues  can  we  achieve  the  opti- 
mum environment  with  man  as  the  measure. 
Only  then  can  the  existing  deficiencies  be 
remedied.  Only  then  can  the  increasing 
aspirations  of  all  the  people  be  met. 

In  addition  to  being  sufficiently  large  and 
diverse  to  deal  adequately  with  basic  Issues, 
the  boundaries  of  the  metropolitan  region 
should  be  set  to  provide  a  sense  of  place 
and  an  Identification  with  the  physical  set- 
ting. 

DIVEHSTTT    OF    METROPOLITAN    REGIONS    IN    THK 
UNITKU     STATES 

Metropolitan  areas  as  presently  defined 
(SMSA's),  range  in  size  and  character  from 
the  single  city  in  a  single  county  with  just 
over  50,000  population  to  the  New  York 
SMSA  with  more  than  10.5  million  inhabi- 
tants and  hundreds  of  units  of  local  govern- 
ment. The  range  in  other  characteristics  is 
equally  significant — rate  of  growth,  and 
physical,  social  and  economic  characteristics. 
The  range  of  the  characteristics  of  the  pres- 
ent SMSA's  is  Indicative  of  the  diversity  of 
the  more  broadly  conceived  metropolitan 
regions  discussed  herein  (the  metropolis 
plus  its  closely  related  rural -resource  areas) . 
A  few  are  single  county,  most  are  multi- 
coimty.  Many  are  Interstate  and  some  are 
international  in  territorial  extent.  Others 
border  International  bodies  of  water. 

Nation-wide  only  a  few  of  the  larger  metro- 
politan regions  are  contained  neatly  within 
the  borders  of  a  single  state — even  when  we 
Bomewhat  arbitrarily  divide  up  the  great 
megalopolis  on  the  east  coast.  Alaska,  Tezt^, 
California,  Florida  and  Hawaii  have  an  easier 
time  than  other  states  In  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  their  large  metropolitan  con- 
centrations because,  by  and  large,  they  are 
contained  within  these  states.  However,  both 
California  and  Texas  have  metropolitan  areas 
that  are  international  In  extent  as  weU  as 
others  that  cross  into  other  states. 


THE    FEDERAL    INTEREST 


The  high  incidence  of  inter-state  and  In- 
ternational involvement  in  metropolitan  re- 
gions is  alone  sufficient  cause  for  federal 
Interest.  This  interest  is  heightened  by  the 
number  of  programs  of  federal  agencies  op- 
erating in  the  metropolitan  regions.  One 
expression  of  the  federal  interest  is  set  forth 
in  a  recent  memorauadum  issued  by  President 
Johnson  calling  for  coordination  develop- 
ment planning  at  the  federal  level: 

"The  Federal  Government,  through  a  num- 
ber of  departments  and  agencies,  is  now 
authorized  to  require  and  assist  State  and 
local  governments  and  specialized  agencies 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  development 
plans. 

"Comprehensive  planning  covering  wide 
areas  is  a  promising  and  extremely  linp<»-- 
tant  beginning  to  the  solution  of  critical 
State,  metropolitan,  and  regional  problems. 
It  is  essential  that  It  be  done  well. 

"At  the  Federal  level,  we  must  coordinate 
our  efforts  to  prevent  conflict  and  duplica- 
tion among  federally-assisted  comprehensive 
planning  efforts. 
"This  should  have  two  aspects: 
"State  and  local  development  plaiuilng 
agencies  should  be  encouraged  to  work  to- 
gether in  using  common  or  consistent  plan- 
ning basis  (i.e.  statistical  and  economical 
estimates) ,  and  in  sharing  facilities  and 
resources. 

"Boundaries  for  planning  and  develop- 
ment districts  assisted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  the  same  and  should 
be  consistent  with  established  State  plan- 
ning districts  and  regions.  Exceptions 
should  be  made  only  where  there  is  clear 
Justification. 

''I  am  requesting  the  head  of  each  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  concerned  wltb 
these  matters  to  work  with  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  insure  the  full- 
est coordination  in  ^^'"e  the  boundaries  of 
multl-jurisdlctlonal  planning  units  assisted 
by  the  Federal  Government." 

More  direct  and  Immediate  Impact  on 
governmental  organization  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  will  result  from  the  planning 
and  prog;ramming  requirements  In  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966.  This  act,  after 
June  1967,  requires  review  by  a  metropolitan 
planning  agency  of  applications  for  federal 
aids  affecting  \irban  ilevelopment.  Such 
review  will  be  required  of  applications  for 
loans  or  grants  to  assist  In  open  space  land 
projects  or  for  the  planning  or  construction 
of  hospitals,  airports,  libraries,  water  sup- 
ply, or  distribution  facilities,  sewage  facil- 
ities and  waste  treatment  works,  highways, 
transportation  facilities  and  water  develop- 
ment and  land  conservation  projects. 

IMPROVING  THE  GOVERNMENTAL  STBDCTT7SX 

There  is  clearly  need  to  stand  back  and 
view  the  entire  structure  of  governmental 
units  and  to  restructure  the  governmental 
organization  so  that  It  fits  the  needs  of 
today  and  Is  capable  of  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  tomorrow.  In  doing  this  the  old 
compartmentalized  approaches  to  urban 
problems  and  resources  problems  should  give 
way  to  an  Integrated  approach  to  urban- 
resource  matters  that  will  permit  planners 
and  decision  makers  to  plan  and  develop  the 
optimum  envlrozunent  with  man  aa  the 
measure. 

The  first  step  In  such  a  restructuring 
should  be  the  development  of  a  series  of 
clearly  defined  criteria  for  governmental  or- 
ganization. Such  a  guiding  framework  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  positive  efforts 
of  all  levels  of  government  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation  are  to  move 
ahead  rapidly. 

Although  it  Is  evident  that  many  changes 
In  organization  and  reassignment  of  respon- 
Bibilltiee  are  needed.  It  is  equaUy  evident 
that  the  changes  and  re-assignments  should 
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toa  done  through  an  evolutionary  process 
with  the  pace  of  change  geared  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  situation — ^buUdlng  on  the  ex- 
isting structure  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. 

UDiBmBxrnoif  or  pouncAL  usspoNsiBnjTT 
To  simplify,  while  at  the  same  time  making 
more  meaningful  and  effective  the  structure 
of  government,  It  will  first  be  necessary  to 
spell  out  the  functions  that  government 
must  perform  and  match  them  with  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  government  In  the  system.  This 
matching  of  governmental  functions  to  ap- 
propriate levels  of  government  should,  In 
addition  to  other  criteria,  be  based  on  three 
premises : 

1)  Each  level  of  government  should  deal 
comprehensively  with  the  environmental, 
physical,  social  and  economic,  aspects  of 
those  matters  within  Its  jurisdiction. 

2)  Each  level  of  government  should  be  a 
general  purpose  government  capable  of  deal- 
ing directly  with  all  aspects  of  the  environ- 
ment within  Its  Jurisdiction. 

3)  In  sorting  out.  In  a  hierarchical  fash- 
Ion,  the  functions  that  units  of  government 
should  and  must  perform,  the  area  of  Juris- 
diction to  which  a  function  Is  assigned 
should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  co-extenslve 
geographically  with  the  area  of  problem  and 
opportunity. 

As  a  first  step  In  the  aUocatlon  of  func- 
tional responsibility  to  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment the  analysis  should  establish  guide- 
lines for  the  kind  of  federal  programs  needed 
to: 

1)  Supplement  local  eSorts; 
3)  Pill  gaps  that  cannot  be  filled  by  state 
or  local  government  becaiise  of  sheer  magni- 
tude, geographic  extent,  or  Infringement  on 
federal  prerogatives; 

8)  Serve  the  necessary  "redistribution 
function"  to  assist  in  equalizing  disparities 
between  tax  Income  in  local  areas  and  de- 
mands for  facilities  and  services. 

It  would  then  remain  to  determine  how, 
most  effectively  and  constructively,  these 
existing  and  needed  federal  programs  shoiUd 
be  woven  into  the  fabric  of  local  and  state 
governmental  structiire.  (This  Is  being  pur- 
sued nationally  by  the  Advlstary  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  but  more 
work  Is  needed  partlciilarly  at  State  and  local 
levels.) 

A  functlonal-govemmental-level  matrix 
would  emerge  and  provide  a  framework  for 
UM  in  making  or  participating  in  the  mak- 
ing of  decisions  on  govenmiental  organiza- 
tion and  Intergovernmental  relations.  The 
framework  would  indicate  a  hierarchy  of 
function  matched  to  level  of  governmental 
Jurisdiction. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  in  practice 
completely  "neat"  solutions  are  not  feasible 
and  may  very  well  not  be  desirable  in  aU 
Instances.  The  thought  here,  however,  is 
that,  in  as  clean  a  fashion  as  possible,  func- 
tions should  be  separated  out  and  allocated 
as  l>etween  levels  of  general  government.  In 
addition,  where  functions  cannot  be  assigned 
neatly  or  where  the  extent  of  the  problem 
does  not  match  the  area  of  Jurisdiction — 
which  in  many  instances  it  wont — specific 
Intergovernmental  programs,  short  term  or 
permanent,  will  need  to  be  inaugurated  and 
structured  to  meet  established  goals  and 
objectives. 

Although  the  Impetus  for  some  form  of  re- 
gional decision  making  presently  stems  from 
the  very  apparent  Inter-Iocal  problems  of  the 
metropolitan  regions,  the  Impact  of  growth 
and  change  is  becoming  more  evident  in  the 
rural-resource  regions.  In  these  regions,  too, 
the  problems  and  Issues  transcend  local 
boundaries  and  Impose  burdens  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  local  governments  to  handle. 
Comprehensive  geographic  coverage  appears 
to  be  In  order  vrlth  a  regional  decision  mak- 
ing or  a  regional  administrative  unit  in  each 
metropoUtan  region  and  each  rural-reaouroes 
region. 


RXQIONAL    OBOANIZATieN:    TWO    BASIC 
ALTERNATXVXS 

The  question  really  Is  not  so  much  whether 
should  such  entities  be  created  but  rather, 
when,  and  most  particularly  how.  The  ques- 
tion of  structure  and  scope  is  the  basic  one 
and  one  for  which  the  states  have  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility. 

Two  EUternatlves  seem  to  be  possible  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  most  alternatives,  they  are 
not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive.  The  two 
basic  alternatives  for  regional  organization 
would  seem  to  be : 

1)  An  organization  in  each  region  com- 
posed of  representatives  directly  elected  by 
the  people.  These  elected  representatives 
would  constitute  the  political  decision-mak- 
ing body  for  the  region. 

2)  A  council  of  local  govermnents  in  each 
region.  Such  a  council  Of  local  elected  offi- 
cials would  serve  to  strengthen  the  lines  of 
communication  between  local  governments. 
The  regional  Interest  vrould  be  defined  in 
terms  of  shared  local  governmental  problems 
and  regional  needs. 

Whether  either  of  these  routes  are  fol- 
lowed or  whether  there  Is  in  fact  a  possible 
combination  of  the  two  of  them,  special 
consideration  must  be  given  to  existing  re- 
gional special  purpose  districts  and  authori- 
ties. These  districts  and  authorities  are 
facts  of  Ufe  and  many  of  them  perform  im- 
portant activities.  They  should  continue  in 
being  until  a  new  multi-purpose  regional  or- 
ganization is  clearly  in  a  position  to  absorb 
their  functions  without  Jeopardizing  their 
ongoing  programs.  Organizational  planning 
should  look  toward  the  consolidation  of  those 
special  districts  and  authorities  which  oper- 
ate across  city  and  county  boundaries  and 
their  gradual  absorption  by  reglonwlde  units 
of  general  government.  Legislation  struc- 
turing new  general  purpose  regional  govern- 
ments should  establish  criteria  and  proce- 
dtires  which  would  have  to  be  followed  in  the 
consolidation,  combination  or  reorganization 
of  the  special  districts  now  providing  single 
pturpose  services  in  regional  areas.  Such 
powers  to  reorganize  axisting  government 
ought  to  be  given  to  regional  agencies  but 
in  a  carefully  controlled  fashion. 

CRTTEXIA    TOR   REGIONAL   OROAmZATION 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  in  its  JUne  1962  publication 
on  "Alternative  Approaches  to  Governmental 
Reorganization  in  Metropolitan  Areas," 
identified  a  series  of  criteria  "for  apprais- 
ing different  approaches  to  reorganization  of 
local  government  in  metropwUtan  areas." 
Adapting  these  criteria  to  regional  decision 
making,  a  series  of  useful  measurements  to 
Judge  the  effectiveness  of  alternative  forms 
of  regional  organization  emerges: 

1)  Regional  goveriunents  should  have  a 
broad  enough  Jurisdiction  to  cope  adequately 
with  the  forces  that  create  the  problems 
which  the  citizens  expect  such  governments 
to  handle. 

2)  Regional  governments  should  be  able  to 
raise  adequate  revenues,  and  do  it  equitably. 

3)  There  should  be  flexibility  to  adjust 
regional  governmental  boundaries  through 
appropriate  procedures. 

4)  Regional  governments  should  be  orga- 
nized as  limited  function,  general-purpose 
governments  rather  than  single  purpose  gov- 
ernments. 

6)  Regional  government  areas  should  be 
large  enough  to  permit  realization  of  econ- 
omies of  scale  and  to  permit  responsive  and 
responsible  action  on  fundamental  regional 
Issues. 

6)  Regional  governments  should  be  ac- 
cessible to  and  controllable  by  the  people. 

7)  Regional  government  should  provide 
the  conditions  for  active  citizen  participa- 
tion. 

Approaches  to  the  organization  of  regional 
governments  conforming  to  any  or  all  of  the 
foregoing  criteria  should  have  political 
feasibility,  meet  State  And  Federal  Constitu- 


tional requirements  and  have  the  potential 
for  receiving  the  approval  of  the  state  legis- 
latures and  generally  speaking,  the  people 
and  the  local  governments  within  the  metro- 
politan areas.  Within  the  above  framework, 
specific  powers  should  be  granted  by  the 
states  to  regional  organizations  to  meet 
clearly  defined  intergovernmental  respon- 
sibilities. Further,  the  structure  should  be 
so  conceived  as  to  permit  the  taking  on  of 
additional  responsibilities  as  these  respon- 
sibilities are  Identified  and  general  consensus 
achieved  as  to  the  reasonableness  and  neces- 
sity for  the  exercise  of  such  additional 
responsibilities. 

Regional  organizations  must  be  responsive 
to  broad  "public  purpose."  Local  govern- 
ment officials  acting  through  regional  coun- 
cils will  not  necessarily  be  responsive  to  a 
"regional  constituency"  nor  will  they  auto- 
matically provide  adequate  response  to  en- 
sure protection  and  wise  iise  of  resources  or 
achievement  of  federal  or  state  goals.  The 
latter  problem  is  particularly  acute  in  the 
resource  areas  dominated  by  extractive  in- 
dustries and  in  recreation-resoiirce  areas. 
This  type  of  a  problem  points  up  again  the 
necessity  of  careful  evaluation  of  the  func- 
tions to  be  performed  by  various  levels  of 
government  and  suggests  that  the  states 
ought  to  retain  unto  themselves  those  powen 
essential  to  the  realization  of  state  goals  In 
such  areas — including  essential  public  works 
activities  and  police  power  necessary  to  reg- 
ulate the  use  and  conservation  of  Important 
resources. 

Another  problem  that  occurs  is  that  per- 
haps councils  of  governments  in  the  ABAO/ 
MWCOO  form  will  not  meet  the  Supreme 
Court's  mandate  of  one-man  one-vote  when 
they  move  from  a  voluntary  council  form 
to  that  of  a  legislative  body,  taxing,  spending 
money,  carrying  out  plans  and  Imposing  regu- 
lations. 

The  regional  organizations  should  have 
available  to  them  clear  channels  of  commu- 
nication with  both  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
enunents.  While  it  is  probably  not  desir- 
able to  have  representatives  of  state  and  fed- 
eral government  sit  as  ex-offlcio  but  non- 
voting members  of  regional  governing  bodies, 
there  must  be  a  process  developed  for  In- 
volvement, for  information  flow,  communi- 
cation and  liaison  as  between  the  regional 
government  and  these  other  Important  levels 
of  government. 

REGIONA2.   OOVEBNMENT — AM   OPTIMITM 
BOLtmON 

The  question  today  that  faces  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  governing — both 
in  the  state  capitols  of  the  country  and  In 
the  cities  and  coiintles  of  the  major  metro- 
politan areas — U  not  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  a  council  of  governments,  not 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  some  ability 
to  make  metropolitan  decisions  on  metro- 
politan problems,  but  the  question  really  if : 
how  soon  and  in  what  fashion. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  a  major  push  toward 
the  finding  of  regional  solutions  to  metro- 
poUtan problems  came  in  the  last  days  of  the 
89th  Congress  when  the  "Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966"  was  enacted.  Title  n  of  this  legisla- 
tion dealt  with  metropolitan  development. 
For  a  whole  series  of  federal  grant  prog^ram*, 
it  provides  for  a  20%  bonus  above  the  normal 
grant  in  those  Instances  where  metropolitan- 
wide  planning  and  programming  on  an  inter- 
governmental basis  is  a  fact. 

These  federal  grants  programs  over  such 
areas  as  open  space,  hospitals,  airports,  li- 
braries, water  supply  and  distribution  fa- 
cilities, sewage  facilities  and  waste  treat- 
ment works,  highways,  tran.'sportatlon  fa- 
cilities, and  water  development  and  land 
conservation  projects. 

In  passing  this  legislation,  the  Congreai 
Indicated  in  Its  "findings  and  declaration 
of  purpose"  that: 

"It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide, 
through  greater  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
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grams  and  through  supplementary  grants 
for  certain  Federally  assisted  development 
projects,  additional  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance to  States  and  localities  for  making 
comprehensive  metropolitan  planning  and 
programming   effective." 

All  over  the  country  in  the  legislative  ses- 
sions of  January  1967,  state  leglalatiu'es  will 
be  considering  the  means  and  methods  of 
organizing  for  metropolitan  planning  and 
programming  (which  must  me8m  political 
decision  making  at  the  metropoUtan  level) 
in  order  that  their  metropolitan  areas  may 
most  effectively  comply  with  the  beneficial 
provisions  of  this  legislation. 

The  question  again  becomes  one  of  de- 
termining the  form  and  responsibUlty  of  such 
regional  organizations.  Set  forth  below  are 
a  series  of  recommendations  which  in  the 
author's  opinion  could  provide  for  sound 
political  decision  making  and  action  at  the 
metroi>olltan   regional   scale : 

1)  Definition  by  the  states  of  regional 
planning,  decisionmaking,  administrative 
district  areas  comprehending  the  entire  ter- 
ritory of  each  state. 

2)  Enabling  legislation  permitting  the  es- 
tablishment of  regional-decision  making 
bodies  in  each  district  either  under  general 
law  or  by  charter.  The  establishment  of 
such  regional  decision  making  bodies  should 
be  by  local  option  but  until  a  decision  mak- 
ing body  is  established,  the  states  should 
exercise  all  of  the  powers  of  a  regional  agen- 
cy. 

3)  The  form  of  organization  and  manner 
of  representation  should  be  adaptable  to 
local  conditions.  One  form  that  should  be 
given  consideration  would  be:  A  directly 
elected  legislative  body  with  final  decision 
authority  in  all  regional  matters  but  with 
a  ooimcil   of   local   governments  having: 

a.  Limited  veto  powers  which  could  be 
overridden  by  the  directly  elected  legisla- 
tive body  and 

b.  Limited  powers  to  Initiate  proposals  re- 
quiring consideration  by  the  regional  legisla- 
tive body. 

4)  Provisions  for  adequate  professional 
staff  and  secretariat  for  each  regional  agency. 

6)  Such  regional  organizations  to  be 
charged  with  the  performance  of  several 
clearly  defined  regional  functions,  perhaps 
paralleling  those  of  Title  n  of  the  "Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966"  cited  above.  For  those 
functions  for  which  the  regional  government 
Is  responsible,  there  must  be  in  addition  to 
construction  and  operational  authority  a 
grant  of  taxing  powers  and  police  powers 
adequate  to  execute  and  carry  out  the  proj- 
ects and  to  issue  regulations.  In  some  in- 
stances, fimctions  now  performed  by  states 
should  be  re-assigned  to  the  regional  organi- 
sations, e.g.,  urban  freeway  planning  and 
construction,  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive 
regional  approach  to  transportation,  making 
possible  an  integrated  land  use-transporta- 
tion development  program. 

6)  All  other  local  functions,  as  at  present, 
would  be  vested  in  cities  and  counties. 
There  should  be  a  clear  preference  for  units 
of  general  purpose  local  govenmient  (cltieB 
and  counties)  over  special  pvupose  districts. 
There  should  also  simultaneously  be  a  re- 
Tltalization  of  the  county  as  a  unit  of  gen- 
eral government  and  redefinition  of  func- 
tions as  between  cities,  counties  and  regional 
organizations. 

7)  The  regional  organization  and  the 
powers  that  it  Is  to  exercise  should  be  flex- 
ible in  order  that  the  regional  organization 
may  take  on  additional  functions  as  the  need 
is  clearly  seen  and  as  necessary  planning  is 
accomplished  to  define  the  direction  in  which 
the  regional  organization  should  go.  and 
the  manner  In  which  the  regional  Interest 
khould  be  expressed. 

8)  "nie  regional  organization  should  be 
given  the  authority  to  reorganize,  restruc- 
ture, consolidate,  abolish  or  otherwise  deal 
with  special  districts  within  the  area  of  Juris- 


diction of  the  regional  general  government. 
This  authority  quite  probably  should  be 
coupled  with  certain  performance  criteria 
and  be  subject  to  review  and  approval  by  an 
appropriate  state  agency.  The  perform- 
ance criteria  would  deal  specifically  with  the 
level  of  detaU  of  necessary  planning  needed 
in  order  to  absorb  or  take  over  such  func- 
tions and  the  adequacy  of  financial  plans  to 
carry  on  without  disruption  to  the  work  of 
the  special  districts. 

9)  The  planning  responsibilities  of  the  re- 
gional organization  should  be  clearly  set 
forth.  It  should  be  as  broad  as  the  legisla- 
tive and  action  responsiblUtles  of  the  regional 
organization  and  should  be  broad  enough, 
further,  to  identify  emerging  regional  prob- 
lems to  be  tackled  at  the  regional  scale. 
Planning  responslblUty  should  encompass  the 
full  range  of  the  governmental  responslblUty 
and  include  such  things  as  educational  plan- 
ning and  planning  for  human  resources  and 
governmental  organization  In  addition  to  en- 
vironmental planning. 

10)  As  a  adjunct  to  but  not  as  a  part  of 
regional  government,  state  and  federal  multi- 
service centers  should  be  estabUshed  in  each 
region.  Each  center  should  be  headed  by 
representatives  of  the  governor  and  Presi- 
dent respectively. 

11)  A  state  coordinator,  not  connected 
with,  any  department  or  agency,  should  head 
the  State  Center  to  obtain  across-the-board 
Implementation  of  state  programs  In  accord- 
ance with  regional  and  local  comprehensive 
plans  and  consistent  with  state  objectives 
and  standards.  He  would  be  the  governor's 
man  In  the  field  concerned  with  effective 
inter-relationshlps  of  programs  and  the  co- 
operation of  state  officials  in  the  field  with 
their  local  and  federal  counterparts.  He 
should  have  a  competent  staff  to  assist  him 
and  have  a  status  which  would  be  above  aU 
other  state  agency  officials  operating  in  the 
field.  Through  the  staff,  the  center  would 
provide  information  on  state  programs  and 
policies  and  advise  on  the  state's  Interests. 

12)  A  similar  organization  would  be  desir- 
able for  federal  multi-service  centers. 

The  specific  nature  of  legislation  and  the 
course  of  action  in  each  state  will  depend  on 
local  factors.  In  most  instances  an  evolu- 
tionary aproach  will  probably  be  needed  mov- 
ing from  some  kind  of  Informal  association 
or  voluntary  organization  to  a  legally  estab- 
lished regional  decision-making  body  with 
powers  to  act  on  regional  problems.  In  other 
cases  It  may  be  possible  to  establish  a  state- 
wide system  of  regional  decision-making  at 
the  outset. 

An  example  of  the  latter  kind  of  action 
is  from  Alaska  where  provisions  for  a  state- 
wide system  of  boroughs  were  Included  in 
the  State  Constitution  made  effective  when 
Statehood  was  granted  in  1958.  Article  X 
of  the  Constitution  provided  that: 

"All  local  government  powera  shall  be 
vested  In  boroughs  and  cities  .  .  .  the  entire 
State  shall  be  divided  into  boroughs  .  .  . 
The  standards  shaU  include  population, 
geography,  economy,  transportation,  and 
other  factors.  Each  borough  shaU  embrace 
an  area  and  population  with  common  in- 
terests to  the  maxlmimi  degree  possible  .  .  . 
Each  city  of  the  first  class,  and  each  city  of 
any  other  class  designated  by  law,  shall  be 
represented  on  the  (borough)  assembly  by 
one  or  more  of  its  council.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  shall  be  elected  from 
and  by  the  qiiaUfied  voters  resident  outside 
such  cities  .  .  . 

"The  (state)  legislature  shall  provide  for 
the  performance  of  services  it  deems  neces- 
sary or  advisable  in  unorganized  boroughs, 
allowing  for  maxlmxim  local  participation 
and  responsibility  .  .  .  Cities  .  .  .  shall  be 
a  part  of  the  borough  in  which  they  are 
located  ...  A  home  rule  borough  or  city 
may  exercise  all  legislative  powers  not  pro- 
hibited by  law  or  by  charter  .  .  .  Agree- 
ments including  those  for  eooperatlTe  or 


Joint  administration  of  any  functions  or 
powers,  government,  with  the  State,  or  with 
the  United  States,  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  law  or  charter.  A  city  may  transfer  to  the 
borough  in  which  it  Is  located  any  of  its 
powers  or  functions  unless  prohibited  by  law 
or  charter,  and  may  in  Uke  manner  revoke 
the  transfer.  .  .  ." 

The  boroughs  have  been  established  and 
are  now  beginning  to  function  as  metropol- 
itan and  regional  governments.  The  Alaskan 
boroughs  which  have  now  been  operational 
for  two  years  have  quickly  grasped  the  de- 
sirabiUty  of  relating  resovu'ce  and  urban  de- 
velopment. Planning  and  decision  making 
In  most  boroughs  now  embrace  both  resource 
management  and  urban  development. 

In  CaUfornia  the  Association  of  Bay  Area 
Governments  provides  an  example  of  evolu- 
tion towards  statutory  regional  government. 
ABAG  was  originally  organized  in  1961  imder 
joint  exercise  of  powers  legislation  as  a  vol- 
untary association  of  counties  and  cities 
with  the  following  functions  specified  in  the 
By-Laws : 

1.  Review  of  Governmental  Proposals.  The 
review  of  proposals  for  metropolitan  area  or 
regional  governmental  units  or  agencies,  and 
the  making  of  appropriate  policy  or  action 
recommendations. 

2.  Study  of  Metropolitan  Area  Problems. 
The  identification  and  study  of  problems, 
functions  and  services  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  MetropoUtan  Area,  and  the  making  of 
appropriate  policy  or  action  recommenda- 
tions. 

3.  Other  Functions.  Such  other  metro- 
politan or  regional  functions  as  the  General 
Assembly  shall  deem  appropriate  tax  the 
Association. 

During  Its  first  two  years  of  existence  the 
Association  engaged  in  various  activities  re- 
lying mainly  on  voluntary  part-time  assist- 
ance. With  the  advice  of  a  teclinical  advis- 
ory group,  ABAG  decided  to  initiate  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  regional  planning  vrith 
permanent  staff  supported  by  Federal  "701" 
funds.  This  program  has  produced  a  pre- 
liminary regional  plan  with  special  consid- 
eration given  to  parks  and  open  space,  refuse 
disposal,  shoreline  development  and  trans- 
portation. 

Recognizing  the  problems  of  mounting  ef- 
fective action  through  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion, the  ABAG  General  Assembly  is  now 
asking  for  state  legislation  to  establish 
"Regional  Home  Rule"  through  a  permanent 
regional  decision-making  body  for  the  nine 
counties  with  powers  to  act  in  four  specific 
areas: 

1.  Regional  planning 

2.  Solid  waste  disposal 

3.  Regional  parks  and  open  space 

4.  Regional  airports 

These  are  functions  not  presently  covered 
by  the  several  single  purpose  regional  dis- 
tricts in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

Effective  legislation  creating  the  machinery 
for  responsible  political  decision-making, 
planning  and  action,  at  the  regional  scale 
wlU  provide  a  first  vital  step  towards  the 
actions  that  must  come.  Here,  within  this 
format,  the  Issues  can  be  debated,  dialogue 
can  take  place,  common  problems  can  be 
recognized  and  solutions  can  be  hammered 
oirt.  Planning  at  the  regional  scale  can  be 
an  important  tool  of  elected  public  officials. 
Through  planning,  the  issues  can  be  ana- 
lyzed, alternatives  examined  and  declsloDB 
made. 


OUR  HUMANITARIAN  TRADITION 

Mr.  MONDAL£.  Mr.  President,  over 
1,900  years  ago  the  Roman  philosopher, 
Seneca,  said: 

A  hungry  people  listens  not  to  reason  nor 
cares  for  Justice  nor  is  bent  by  prayers. 

Human  nature  has  changed  little  In 
1,900  years.   In  areas  where  hunger  and 
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starvation  are  a  grim  possibility,  order 
and  progress  are  dlfBcult  to  maintain. 

With  this  thought  In  mind  I  welcome 
the  recommendations  of  President  John- 
son to  provide  food  aid  to  India  through 
an  International  consortium.  Such  an 
approach  has  many  advantages.  But  the 
principal  advantage,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  promise  of  larger  and  more  effective 
aid  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Feeding  the  hungry  people  of  other 
countries  is  a  long  tradition  with  the 
United  States.  Since  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  our  farmers  have  brought 
forth  such  bounty  that  we  have  been 
able,  far  more  than  any  people  in  world 
history,  to  share  our  food  abundance  with 
those  in  need. 

In  the  World  War  I  period,  almost  50 
years  ago,  U.S.  food  saved  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children  from  starva- 
tion. Again,  during  and  after  World 
War  n,  supplies  from  the  United  States 
combated  hunger  in  war-torn  areas  and 
hastened  reconstruction.  The  current 
food-for-peace  program — and  the  con- 
sortiimi  proposed  to  help  India — falls 
into  the  same  pattern.  As  President  Ken- 
nedy once  expressed  it: 

We  share  our  abundance  with  the  needy 
because  It  Is  right. 

I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to 
President  Johnson's  announcement  that 
$25  million  of  title  n  funds  will  be  made 
available  to  CARE  and  other  volimtary 
agencies  for  use  In  the  Bihar  and  Uttar 
Pradesh  states  of  India.  I  am  most 
hopeful  that  this  recommendation  will 
help  us  reach  such  areas  of  need  which 
would  be  dlfBcult  to  reach  through  reg- 
lilar  programs. 

For  we  owe  the  voluntary  agencies  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  service. 
Through  these  dedicated  organizations — 
private  welfare,  church  affiliated,  and 
international — the  United  States  has  dis- 
tributed commodities  having  a  cost  value 
approaching  almost  $3  billion — of  which 
India  has  received  $245  million.  This 
distribution  has  checked  hunger  and 
starvation,  and  shows  the  worth  of  the 
people-to-people  approach. 

There  Is  no  one  best  way  to  help  a 
nation  that  needs  assistance.  I  am  sure 
we  will  keep  on  doing  what  we  have  been 
doing — but  let  us  hope  that  our  efforts 
will  be  reinforced  by  the  efforts  of  many 
others.  The  consortium  program  out- 
lined by  President  Johnson  in  his  special 
Indian  food  aid  messE«e  is  a  sound  step 
toward  building  a  grand  alliance  of  na- 
tions to  do  battle  with  our  greatest 
enemy — ^hunger. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  land- 
mark food-for-peace  legislation  last  year 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
we  should  expand  such  international 
food  efforts.  I  was  most  gratified  that 
the  committee  approved  this  amendment, 
and  that  it  became  a  part  of  the  new 
law.  The  President's  consortium  pro- 
posal is  fully  within  the  spirit  of  this 
congressional  declaration,  and  will  re- 
ceive, I  hope,  our  widespread  support. 

Also  most  encouraging  is  President 
Johnson's  continued  emphasis  on  the 
priority  of  self-help  in  hungry  nations, 
together  with  his  positive  report  on  the 
progress  India  has  already  achieved.  I 
have  stressed  for  almost  2  years  that 
the  key  to  narrowing  the  gap  between 


population  growth  and  food  production 
is  an  intensive  effort  to  help  food-deficit 
nations  develop  agricultural  self-suffi- 
ciency. To  that  end  I  offered  amend- 
ments to  the  food-for-peace  legislation 
and  the  foreign  aid  bill  last  year  to 
provide  greater  U.S.  emphasis  on  encour- 
aging adaptive  agricultural  research  in 
food-short  coimtries.  Both  were  adopted 
by  the  Congress.  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment allowing  use  of  excess  soft  cur- 
rencies for  agricultural  development, 
which  was  also  adopted.  I  am  therefore 
happy  the  President  continues  to  empha- 
size this  most  important  area  of  self- 
help,  recognizing  that  U.S.  food  aid — 
whether  alone  or  jointly — can  be  no 
more  than  a  temporary  expedient  tiding 
nations  over  the  darjgers  of  outright 
starvation  and  famine. 


THE  CONSULAR  CONVENTION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  and  Mr.  Art  Buchwald  are 
two  columnists  of  distinction  whose 
methods  of  Impressing  their  thoughts  on 
American  readers  are  generally  quite 
different.  In  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post,  however,  Mr.  Buchwald  is  quite 
serious  and  he  is  writing  on  the  same 
subject  as  Mr.  Lippmann — the  proposed 
consular  convention  betfore  this  body. 

The  Lippmann  column  draws  its  mes- 
sage from  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  this  week  of  two 
eminently  qualified  men,  George  Kennan 
and  Edwin  Reischauer  and  states  that 
the  Consular  Convention  has  been  blown 
up  into  a  test  of  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  can  proceed  to  work  out 
better  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Buchwald  gives  us  a  somewhat 
humorous,  yet  serious,  look  at  the  rea- 
sons being  bandied  about  for  not  approv- 
ing the  treaty;  namely,  that  it  would 
create  a  problem  for  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  by  infesting  major  cities 
with  new  spy  networks  officially  estab- 
lished through  consulates.  With  his 
usual  wit,  Mr.  Buchwald  has  deflated  the 
argument,  just  as  Mr.  Lippmann  has 
given  us  serious  food  for  thought  on  the 
course  of  action  this  Nation  should  fol- 
low not  only  with  respect  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, but  with  Asian  nations  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
these  columns  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TODAT    AND    TOMOBSOW:    TWO    LEADING 
AUTHOSETIES 

(By  Walter  lippmann) 
In  its  substance  the  Consular  Convention 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is  now  up  for 
ratification  by  the  Senate,  Is  ol  relatively 
minor  practical  slgnlflcaDce.  All  it  would  do 
is  make  trade  and  tourlot  travel  between  the 
two  countries  safer  and  more  convenient.  It 
has  no  real  relation  to  the  question  of  espio- 
nage. But  because  of  the  opposition  to  it. 
Including  that  of  the  Director  of  the  FBI, 
the  ratification  of  this  Convention  has  been 
blown  up  Into  a  test  of  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  can  proceed  to  work  out  bet- 
ter relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  contest  over  ratification  turns  on  a 
question  of  great  Importance  to  the  whole 
conduct  of  TJS.  foreign  policy.  It  is  whether 
International  communism  is  still  essentially 
the  same  conspiracy  which  It  was  understood 
to  be  30  years  ago  after  World  War  II.    The 


hard  opponents  of  the  Consular  Convention 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  today  is  no 
different  than  It  was  In  the  time  of  Lenin  or 
Stalin.  The  hard  proponents  of  the  escalated 
war  In  Vietnam  believe  that  the  real  adver- 
sary Is  the  International  communism  of  the 
post  war  era. 

This  week  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  heard  testimony  on  these 
questions  from  two  distinguished  diplomats 
and  scholars.  The  first  was  George  Kennan 
who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  leading 
American  authority  on  Soviet  communism. 
The  second  witness  was  Edwin  Reischauer, 
until  recently  our  Ambassador  to  Japan,  who 
h".-!  known  the  Far  East  all  his  life. 

Kennan  told  the  Senate  Committee  that 
the  24-year-old  pictures  of  communism  was 
no  longer  a  true  picture.  Reischauer  told 
the  Committee  that  the  current  official  con- 
ception of  our  relations  with  Asia  is  mis- 
taken, both  as  to  the  power  and  the  threat 
of  China  and  as  to  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  United  States. 

If  Kennan  and  Reischauer  are  right,  then 
a  successful  foreign  policy  cannot  be  formed 
In  this  country  until  there  has  been  a  re- 
education of  our  people,  starting  with  our 
officials. 

"Many  of  us  would  be  helped  In  our  think- 
ing about  the  problems  of  Soviet-American 
relations,"  said  Kennan,  "If  we  could  free 
ourselves  from  the  abnormal  sensitivities 
and  refiexes  to  which  the  extreme  tensions 
of  earlier  decades  have  led  and  teach  our- 
selves  to  think  about  Russia  as  simply  an- 
other great  world  power  with  Its  own  in- 
terests and  concerns,  often  necessarily  In 
conflict  with  our  own  but  not  tragically  so — 
a  power  different  in  many  respects,  but  per- 
haps no  longer  In  essential  ones,  from  what 
Rupsla  would  have  been  had  there  been  no 
Communist  revolution  In  that  country  50 
years  ago. 

Relschauer's  testimony  was  deeply  at  vari- 
ance with  the  current  official  conception  of 
o\ir  role  in  Asia.  He  told  the  Committee 
that  "we  should  seek  to  minimize  our  mili- 
tary Involvement  and  military  commitments 
in  Asia."  In  saying  this  he  was  adhering 
to  the  classic  American  doctrine  of  no  land 
war  on  the  Asian  continent,  which  was 
breached  by  President  Kennedy  and  com- 
pletely abandoned  by  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  Rusk. 

As  against  Secretary  Dulles  and  Secretary 
Rusk  Reischauer  said  "we  should  not  try  to 
induce  most  Asian  countries  to  align  them- 
selves formally  with  us." 

He  said  "we  should  not  sponsor  political, 
social,  or  economic  change  In  Asian  coun- 
tries, though  we  should  be  responsive  to 
requests  from  them  for  aid  .  .  .  We  run 
serious  and  unwarranted  dangers  when  we 
take  the  Initiative  In  sponsoring  Important 
internal  changes  in  Asian  lands  or  when  our 
influence  becomes  so  preponderant  that  we 
assume  responsibility  for  the  existence  or 
nature  of  a  regime." 

These  are  weighty  utterances  which  can- 
not easily  be  dismissed.  They  should  not  be 
Ignored  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
acquaint  our  people  with  them.  For  it 
would  be  Impossible  to  name  any  two  living 
Americans  who  can  speak  with  greater  or 
even  with  comparable  authority  about  the 
problems  confronting  us  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  with  the  countries  of  Asia. 

Where  Have  All  trx  Spies  Gone? 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

As  one  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  most  ardent 
admirers,  I  was  very  surprised  to  read  of  the 
FBI  Director's  stand  on  a  proposed  United 
States-Soviet  consular  treaty.  It  seems  the 
AdmlnUtratlon  wants  the  treaty  because  it 
would  mean  that  we  could  have  consulatei 
In  several  cities  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  exchange  the  Soviet  Union  could 
set  up  consulates  in  TJS.  cities  on  a  quid  pro 
quo  basis. 

Tlie  treaty  has  bad  tough  going  in  tbe 
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Senate  because  Hoover  Is  said  to  be  against 
it  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  only  give  the 
Russians  a  chance  to  set  up  more  spy  cells 
In  the  United  States,  and  that  It  would  give 
the  FBI  more  work  to  do.  Hoover  raised  the 
question  of  whether  the  G-men  could  control 
the  new  threat  of  espionage. 

This  attitude  about  spies  and  espionage 
came  as  a  surprise  to  those  of  us  who  have 
been  raised  on  movies  and  magazine  articles 
about  Hoover  and  the  FBI.  The  one  thing 
we  could  always  be  certain  of,  until  Hoover 
started  writing  letters  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  was  that  the  FBI  could 
catch  any  spy  a  foreign  power  tried  to  plant 
In  the  United  States.  The  impression  that 
has  always  been  given  is  that  the  more  spies 
the  Communists  sent  to  this  country,  the 
better  the  FBI  liked  It.  And  every  time  the 
FBI  rounded  up  a  Soviet  spy  ring  the  Nation 
cheered  and  the  President  gave  Hoover  an- 
other medal. 

If  the  truth  be  known,  Hoover's  Depart- 
ment thrived  on  Soviet  spies.  It  was  the 
stuff  FBI  legends  were  made  of,  and  there 
wasnt  a  man,  woman  or  child  in  this  Nation 
who  didn't  sleep  better  at  night,  knowing 
that  as  hard  as  the  Commies  would  try  to 
penetrate  our  secrets.  Hoover  and  his  gallant 
agents  would  stop  them. 

But  now  for  the  first  time  Hoover  has 
indicated  that  he  would  be  hard  put  to  keep 
track  of  Soviet  spies  If  we  permitted  the 
Russians  to  open  consulates  in  our  major 
cities.  He  has  said  in  effect  that  the  FBI 
could  no  longer  guarantee  us  protection 
against  those  who  would  be  sent  to  this  coun- 
try to  steal  our  blueprints  and  to  microfilm 
our  defenses.  Hoover  unknowingly  sent 
shudders  of  fear  down  our  backs,  becaiise  if 
he  can't  protect  us  against  the  dastardly 
Soviet  spy  system,  then  who  can? 

Obviously  It  Isn't  a  question  of  manpower, 
because  all  Hoover  had  to  do  is  go  before 
the  Senate  and  explain  the  new  spy  threat 
to  them.  In  exchange  he  would  get  all  the 
men  he  needs. 

Money  Is  also  no  problem,  because  the 
greater  the  espionage,  the  more  funds  Con- 
gress will  give  him  to  flght  It. 

So  the  only  thing  one  can  guess  Is  that 
Hoover  is  getting  tired  of  catching  spies.  A 
man  who  has  caught  as  many  as  he  has 
probably  wants  to  take  it  easy,  and  there  is 
nobody  In  this  country  who  would  begrudge 
him  this. 

It  would  be  unfair  for  the  Government  to 
burden  the  FBI  with  new  problems.  Just  be- 
cause the  Administration  wants  to  work  out 
a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  the  Senate  turns  down  the  consular 
treaty  for  no  other  reason  than  to  give 
Hoover  a  much  needed  rest,  I  would  be  the 
last  to  criticize  them. 

The  only  thing  that  worries  me  Is  that 
without  fresh  spies,  where  will  the  FBI  get 
new  plots  for  its  television  series? 


AN  ECONOMIST  TALKS  SENSE  ON 
HOW  TO  REVITALIZE  THE  GOLD 
MINING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Min- 
erals, Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  It 
was,  today,  my  privilege  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  my  bill,  S.  49,  the  Gold  Mine 
Revltalization  Act,  and  S.  615,  Introduced 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern].  The 
purpose  of  both  bills  is,  in  different  ways, 
to  increase  the  production  of  gold  in  the 
United  States  and  restore  the  gold  min- 
ing Industry  to  prosperity.  The  objec- 
tive of  both  bills  is  one  which  must  be 
acliieved. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearing  I  con- 
ducted  today,   the   subcommittee   was 


honored  by  the  testimony  of  Rev.  Ed- 
ward A.  Keller,  C.S.C.,  who  testified  as  a 
consultant  to  the  gold  committee  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress.  Father 
Keller  Is  an  associate  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  and  is  well  qualified 
to  testify  not  only  as  to  the  economics  of 
gold  mining  but  to  meet  the  arguments 
raised  by  the  Treasury  Department 
against  legislation  to  aid  gold  miners  on 
grounds  that  it  would  disrupt  the  inter- 
national monetary  system.  I  have 
never  agreed  with  the  position  of  the 
Treasury  Department  on  this  matter  and 
neither  have  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Thus,  it  was  enormously  refresh- 
ing to  hear  the  testimony  of  an  econ- 
omist with  the  knowledge  of  Reverend 
Keller  who  gave  it  as  a  scholarly  opinion 
that  legislation  to  provide  incentive  pay- 
ments to  gold  miners  would  not  be  inter- 
preted abroad  as  a  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  nor  would  such  an  action  change 
in  any  way  International  monetary  rela- 
tionships. 

Since  Father  Keller  presented  such  an 
excellent  statement  on  this  subject,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
statement  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Gold  Mines  Assistance  Act  of  1967 

(Statement  of  Rev.  Edward  A.  Keller,  C.S.C, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials and  f^iels  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insiilar  Affairs  Committee,  in  re.  S.  615, 
Feb.  2,  1967) 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Reverend  Ed- 
ward A.  Keller,  C.S.C;  I  am  an  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana;  I  am 
testifying  as  an  economic  consultant  of  the 
Gold  Committee  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress. 

I  have  read  with  Interest  the  Hearing  be- 
fore your  Subcommittee  of  May  4,  1966  on 
Gold  Production  Incentives.  Since  that 
Hearing  the  gold  problem  has  Increased. 
The  January  1967  Monthly  Economic  Letter 
of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
In  its  ".Annual  Gold  Review"  notes: 

"For  the  first  time  in  modern  monetary 
history,  all  of  the  newly  mined  gold  is 
going  Into  private  hands  .  .  .  For  1966,  the 
private  gold  absorption  may  be  estimated  at 
$1.5  billion.  Official  monetary  gold  stocks, 
as  repKDrted  by  goveriunents  and  Central 
Banks,  have  actually  shown  a  small  decline 
.  .  .  The  avalanche  of  private  demand  for 
gold  has  left  little.  If  any,  gold  for  govern- 
ment and  Central  Banks  to  add  to  monetary 
reserves.  In  1965,  the  record  was  already  bad 
since  of  the  $2  billion  of  new  gold  supplies, 
only  250  million  was  added  to  world  official 
stocks — the  smallest  such  addition  since 
1952." 

Year  after  year  and  practically  month  after 
month  the  gold  stock  of  the  United  States 
continues  to  decline  until  It  Is  now  down  to 
the  level  of  1938.  The  United  States  now 
holds  only  about  one-third  of  the  world 
official  gold  stock  compared  to  two-thirds 
in  1949.  In  the  face  of  the  persistent  def- 
icit In  our  balance  of  International  pay- 
ments, the  United  States  gold  problem  looms 
large,  so  large  that  many  solutions  have  been 
made  by  serious  monetary  scholars.  I  will 
point  out  only  three  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  highlighting  the  gravity  of  our  gold  prob- 
lem: (1)  Completely  demonetize  gold  by 
removing  the  25  percent  gold  reserve  back  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes;  (2)  raise  the  price  of 
gold  to  $70  or  975  dollars  an  ounce;  (3)  to 
create  "Instant"  or  "paper"  gold  by  trans- 


forming the  International  Monetary  Fund 
Into  an  international  bank  which  could  ex- 
tend bank  credit  to  nations  with  a  deficit 
problem.  This  Is  Professor  Trlffin's  (Yale) 
plan.  This  new  international  money  would 
have  to  be  linked  with  gold  because  gold  Is 
still  the  ultimate  International  reserve. 

These  various  proposals  are  being  studied 
because  of  the  need  for  greater  International 
liquidity  due  to  the  expansion  of  Interna- 
tional trade  in  the  Free  World,  International 
Inflation  and  the  decline  in  gold  production 
and  the  private  hoarding  of  new  gold. 

The  testimony  before  your  Committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  May  4,  of  last  year  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  domestic  demand  for  gold 
by  Industry  and  the  arts  Is  about  three  times 
as  large  as  total  domestic  production  with 
gold  consumption  amounting  to  six  million 
ounces  a  year  while  estimated  domestic  gold 
production  In  1966  amounted  only  to  1.8 
million  ounces.  This  difference  between  do- 
mestic demand  and  supply  represents  a  slg- 
niflcant  drain  upon  our  monetary  gold 
stocks.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1966 
the  Treasury  released  $105  million  for  domes- 
tic consumption  and   In   1965  $118  million. 

There  is  every  Indication  that  demand  for 
gold  for  industry  and  arts  (including  gold 
for  space  and  defense  needs)  wUl  continue 
to  Increase  in  the  years  ahead  and  domestic 
production  will  continue  to  decline,  result- 
ing in  a  larger  and  larger  drain  upon  our 
monetary  stocks,  thus  obviously  making 
worse  an  already  extremely  serious  gold  prob- 
lem. 

As  an  economist  the  answer  seems  obvious : 
try  to  bring  supply  In  line  with  demand  to 
relieve  the  Treasury  of  this  continuing  drain 
upon  monetary  stocks  of  gold.  With  the 
price  of  gold  fixed  at  $35  an  ounce  and  cost 
of  production  having  Increased  about  300 
percent  since  1939,  the  most  reasonable  rem- 
edy Is  to  grant  sufficient  incentives  by  way 
of  subsidies  to  revitalize  the  American  gold 
mining  industry. 

I,  along  with  most  economists  In  the 
United  States,  would  oppose  depreciating  the 
American  dollar  by  raising  the  price  of  gold 
because  this  would  cause  economic  chaos  in 
the  Free  World  and  could  even  result  In  a 
severe  recession  among  the  Free  Nations. 

The  gold  subsidy  bill  I  would  r^^cnmend 
should  Include  the  following  four  provisions: 

(1)  A  modest  subsidy  for  mines  now  In  op- 
eration for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in 
operation  and  to  Increase  their  production. 

(2)  To  provide  a  realistic  subsidy  for  dor- 
mant mines.  A  realistic  subsidy  would  be 
one  large  enough  to  induce  the  non-operating 
mines  to  resume  operations  and  a  guaran- 
teed subsidy  for  a  long  enough  period,  a 
minimum  of  five  years,  to  warrant  a  bank's 
lending  money  for  the  purpose  of  resumption 
of  operations.  (3)  The  bill  should  Include 
an  escalator  claxise  that  would  automatically 
Increase  the  subsidy  with  an  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  production.  (4)  There  should  be  a 
provision  in  the  bill  that  the  subsidy  would 
have  no  relationship  to  the  official  price  of 
gold,  $35.  This  provision  would  require  sale 
of  the  newly  mined  gold  to  the  Treasury  for 
$35  an  ounce  but  determination  and  pay- 
ment of  the  subsidy  should  be  made  by  a 
Gold  Mines  Assistance  Commission  created 
specifically  to  fulfill  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  bill. 

The  Hearings  before  your  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Chairman,  last  May  covered  most  of  the 
provisions  I've  mentioned  with  more  than 
adequate  statistics  and  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  a  Gold  Production  Incentives 
Bin.  It  would  be  superfiuous  for  me  to  re- 
peat the  testimony  of  the  many  experts  who 
testified  or  submitted  statements.  I  will  ad- 
dress the  remainder  of  my  remarks  primarily 
to  the  objections  raised  by  the  Treasury 
against  any  gold  subsidy  bill. 

Mr.  Fred  B.  Smith,  General  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury,  In  his  letter  of  May  3,  1966  to  the 
Honorable  Henry  M.  Jackson  states: 

"The  Treasury  Department  Is  opposed  te 
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enactment  of  the  proposed  legUlatlon  be- 
cauM  this  could  lead  to  uncertainty  and 
speculation  with  regard  to  future  gold  prices. 
Payments  to  gold  miners  designed  to  take 
Into  account  Increases  In  costs  of  production 
since  1939  could  be  Interpreted  to  Imply  the 
recognition  by  the  United  States  of  prices  for 
gold  which  are  higher  than  the  official  rate 
of  $35  per  ounce,  and  as  a  first  step  In  the 
direction  of  revising  this  official  price.  This 
could  undermine  confidence  In  the  stability 
of  the  Treasxiry  price  for  gold  In  interna- 
tional transactions,  tending  to  shake  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  and  to  aggravate  our 
gold  outflow  problem.  The  statement  In  the 
proposed  legislation  to  the  effect  that  a 
change  In  the  monetary  price  of  gold  Is  not 
intended  would  not  In  our  opinion  materially 
reduce  the  serious  danger  to  the  dollar  which 
could  resiUt  from  such  payments  to  gold  pro- 
ducers .  .  .  The  monetary  system  of  the  en- 
tire Free  World  Is  hinged  to  the  Interconvert- 
IblUty  which  we  maintain  between  gold  and 
the  dollar  at  that  price.  Thus,  it  Is  of  vital 
Importance  for  the  stability  of  the  dollar — 
and  for  the  Free  World  economic  and  polit- 
ical system  to  which  this  stability  contrib- 
utes— that  there  be  no  doubt  about  our  In- 
tention to  maintain  a  $35  price.  If  any  such 
doubts  should  arise,  the  role  of  the  dollar  as 
an  International  reserve  and  means  of  pay- 
ment could  well  be  shaken  to  the  point  of 
causing  a  severe  reaction  on  International 
trade." 

In  my  estimation  the  fears  expressed  by  the 
Treasury  are  exaggerated.  When  the  gold 
coverage  of  deposits  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  was  removed  In  1964  there  was  no 
"run  on  the  dollar",  no  rush  to  convert  dol- 
lars held  by  the  Central  Banks  of  Europe  Into 
gold.  This  action,  backed  by  the  Treasury, 
was  a  step  In  the  direction  of  demonetizing 
gold  and  could  have  been  interpreted  as  a 
move  by  the  U.S.  government  toward  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar.  Of  course,  the  fears  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  Central  Banks  were  al- 
layed by  public  and  private  statements  of 
our  government  that  the  drastic  action  of 
repealing  the  legal  26  percent  gold  cover  of 
loans  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  was  not 
a  preparatory  step  toward  depreciation  of  the 
dollar.  The  officials  of  the  Central  Banks  of 
Europe  are  not  stupid  and  knew  this  drastic 
step  was  taken  to  protect  the  dollar  against 
devaluation  by  freeing  a  significant  amount 
of  gold  to  meet  our  International  obligations. 
They  knew  and  know  that  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  could  bring  the  imdeslrable  results 
stated  by  Mr.  Fred  B.  Smith  In  his  letter  to 
Senator  Jackson. 

This  subsidization  of  gold  production  is 
much  less  drastic  and  dramatic  than  the  1964 
partial  demonetization  of  gold  and  actually 
Is  a  strong  measure  to  protect  the  dollar 
against  depreciation  because  it  would  plug 
an  Important  leakage  of  gold  from  United 
States  gold  stocks.  The  subsidization  of  dp- 
mestlc  gold  production  when  hedged  by  lan- 
guage that  clearly  indicates  and  legally  guar- 
Emtees  that  the  subsidy  has  no  relationship  to 
the  $35  official  price  of  gold.  If  the  Central 
Banks  of  the  Free  World  did  not  panic  in  1964 
they  certainly  would  not  precipitate  a  mone- 
tary crisis  by  a  law  that  merely  attempts  to 
revitalize  the  gold  mining  Industry  In  the 
United  States  to  strengthen  the  dollar. 

In  my  estimation  the  Central  Banks  of 
the  Free  World  are  more  concerned  about  our 
fiscal  policy  of  running  budget  deficits  year 
after  year  wlilch  have  caused  the  current 
domestic  Inflation  which  has  made  worse  the 
gold  problem  by  affecting  adversely  our  ex- 
ports. The  refusal  of  our  Federal  govern- 
ment to  face  up  to  the  problem  of  Inflation 
by  taking  appropriate  fiscal  action  causes 
deep  concern  in  European  banking  circles  be- 
cause Europe  is  faced  with  the  same  problem. 
Because  of  their  experience  with  serious  in- 
flations In  the  past,  Europeans  have  a  "built- 
in"  Inflation  psychosis  while  we  In  the  United 
States   have   just    the   opposite— a   built-in 


fear  of  deflation  because  of  the  deflation  of 
the  '30's. 

I'm  convinced  that  the  private  absorption 
of  practically  all  of  newly  mined  gold  In  the 
world  (outside  the  UJS.Sjl.,  and  China  and 
Satellite  Countries)  Is  not  speculation 
against  an  Increase  in  the  price  of  gold  but 
simple  hoarding  as  a  hedge  against  inflation. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  most  sig- 
nificant hoarding  has  talsen  place  In  France 
where  $3  to  $4  billion  of  gold  are  held  In 
"private  savings".  The  typical  Frenchman 
has  traditionally  hoarded  gold  as  a  hedge 
against  Inflation  even  under  the  Free  Gold 
Standard.  My  opinion  is  apparently  also  held 
by  the  New  York  First  National  City  Bank 
as  Indicated  by  the  following  quotation  from 
the  Bank's  current  Monthly  Economic  Letter 
(cited  above) : 

"Given  the  tightness  and  the  high  cost  of 
money  throughout  much  of  the  world,  the 
persistence  and  the  shetr  amount  of  gold 
buying  are  extraordinary.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements 
'the  Indications  are  that  most  of  this  com- 
ponent of  private  gold  off  take  over  the  years 
Is  accounted  for  by  firmly  held  savings  In 
gold,  rather  than  by  large  blocks  of  specula- 
tive holdings  awaiting  a  shorter-term  capi- 
tal gain'." 

If  my  Judgment  Is  corfect  there  will  be  a 
"dls-hoardlng"  of  gold  only  when  inflation 
here  and  in  Europe  is  brought  under  control. 
In  the  meanwhile,  with  Uttle  or  no  newly 
mined  world  gold  going  into  world  monetary 
stocks,  the  problem  of  International  Uquldity 
Increases. 

Prance  has  been  the  one  European  country 
which  has  converted  large  dollar  holdings 
Into  gold,  $2.9  billion  sinoe  1962,  compared  to 
$3.4  billion  for  all  of  Western  Europe.  Since 
Prance  has  removed  all  testrictlons  on  gold. 
In  effect  going  t>ack  on  a  gold  standard,  gold 
hoarding  In  France  should  increase  thereby 
putting  pressure  on  Preach  officials  to  con- 
vert still  more  dollars  Into  gold.  Apparently 
General  De  Gaulle  is  challenging  the  Ameri- 
can dollar.  In  the  light  of  this  apparent 
challenge,  the  Treasury,  Instead  of  opposing 
any  domestic  gold  subsidy  act  which  would 
partially  relieve  the  pre«sure  on  the  dollar, 
should  do  something  about  France. 

I  would  suggest  one  action  our  government 
could  take  and  that  is  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  Central  Bank  for  the  EEC 
(Common  Market) . 

This  proposed  EEC  Central  Bank  might 
seem  to  be  merely  a  limited  Triffln  plan,  but 
Its  foundations  can  be  lound  in  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  which  on  May  26,  1957  legally  estab- 
lished the  European  Economic  Community. 
In  Article  3(g)  the  Treaty  provided  for  "the 
application  of  procedures  which  shall  make 
it  possible  to  co-ordinate  the  economic  pol- 
icies of  Member  States  and  to  remedy  dis- 
equilibria  In  their  balance  of  payments." 

The  TYeaty  In  Chapter  2  titled  "Balance 
of  Payments"  In  Article  104  states: 

"Each  Member  State  shall  pursue  the 
economic  policy  necessary  to  ensure  the 
equiUbrlimi  of  Its  ovemll  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  to  maintain  confidence  in  Its 
currency,  while  ensuring  a  high  level  of  em- 
ployment and  the  staUlity  of  the  level  of 
prices"  and  states  In  Article  105: 

"1.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  attainment 
of  the  objectives  stated  In  Article  104,  Mem- 
ber States  shall  co-ordtnate  their  economic 
policies.  They  shall  for  this  purpose  in- 
stitute a  collaboration  between  the  com- 
petent services  of  their  administrative  de- 
partments and  between  their  Central  Banks. 
(Emphasis  mine). 

"2.  In  order  to  promote  the  co-ordination 
of  the  policies  of  the  Member  States  in  mone- 
tary matters  to  the  full  extent  necessary  for 
the  functioning  of  the  Common  Market,  a 
Monetary  Committee  with  consultative  status 
shall  hereby  be  established  ..." 

Article  3 (J)  provides  for:  "the  establish, 
ment  of  a  European  Investment  Bank  In- 
tended to  facilitate  the  economic  expansion 


of  the  Community  through  the  creation  of 
new  resources." 

Article  129  states:  "The  members  of  the 
European  Investment  Bank  shall  be  the 
Member  States." 

And  Article  130  reads: 
"The  task  of  the  Eiiropean  Investment 
Bank  shall  be  to  contribute  to  the  balanced 
and  smooth  development  of  the  Common 
Market  In  the  Interest  of  the  Community. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Bank  shall  by  grant- 
ing loans  and  guarantees  on  a  non-profit 
making  basis  facilitate  the  flnancing  of  the 
following  projects  In  all  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy." 

Certainly  these  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
could  be  expanded  to  establish  a  true  EEC 
Central  Bank,  retaining  the  existing  six  Cen- 
tral Banks  as  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  the 
Monetary  Committee  could  be  transformed 
Into  a  Board  of  Governors  with  each  of  the 
now  six  Central  Banks  appointing  a  member 
of  this  Board  and  by  majority  vote  elect  a 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  as  the 
seventh  member. 

I've  devoted  so  much  space  to  this  pro- 
posed Conunon  Market  Central  Bank  because 
most  of  the  agitation  for  Increased  Interna- 
tional liquidity  comes  from  Europe  as  evi- 
denced by  the  recent  meeting  of  the  IMP  and 
the  presidents  of  Europe's  Central  Banlts  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  a  new  International 
money.  The  establishment  of  an  EEC  Cen- 
tral Bank  and  possibly  an  EPTA  Central 
Bank  could  provide  the  necessary  liquidity 
and  at  the  same  time  take  most  of  the  pres- 
sure off  the  dollar  and  much  of  the  sub- 
stance out  of  the  argument  of  the  Treasury 
against  any  gold  subsidy  bill. 

The  Treasxiry  argues  that  any  gold  subsidy 
bill  would  create  a  two  price  system  for  gold, 
an  international  price  of  $35  an  ounce  and  a 
domestic  price  higher  than  $35  by  the  amount 
of  the  sliding  scale  subsidy.  This  is  not 
true,  rather  It  Is  merely  a  subsidy  added  to 
the  mint  price  of  $35  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vitalizing the  American  gold  mining  Indtis- 
try  to  provide  domestically  produced  gold  for 
domestic  consumption  In  mdustry  and  the 
arts.  Because  each  dormant  mine,  depend- 
ing on  Its  present  condition,  would  reqxUre 
most  likely  a  different  subsidy  one  would  be 
forced.  If  one  used  the  logic  of  the  Treasury, 
to  call  it  a  multi-price  system,  ranged  from 
a  few  dollars  above  $35  for  the  few  operat- 
ing mines,  and  up  to  $100  or  more  an  ounce 
for  some  dormant  mines.  That  the  Central 
Banks  of  the  Free  World  would  consider  the 
subsidy  plan  to  be  a  two  price  system  has 
been  answered  above.  The  nations  of  the 
Free  World  have  had  experience  with  the  use 
of  government  subsidies  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction, primarily  In  agriculture.  These 
subsidies  are  not  called  a  two  price  system 
and  are  understood  to  be  necessary  to  solve 
a  domestic  shortage. 

If  the  nations  of  the  Free  World  have  not 
"panicked"  under  present  day  conditions  of 
private  absorption  of  new  gold  and  lack  of 
liquidity,  there  Is  no  proof  offered  by  the 
Treasury,  except  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith 
that  subsidization  of  domestic  gold  prodift- 
tion  is  an  inevitable  step  toward  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar.  To  assert  dogmatically, 
as  Treaaiu'y  does,  that  the  gold  subsidy  would 
automatically  be  Interpreted  by  officials  ot 
the  Central  Banks  as  a  first  step  toward 
Increasing  the  price  of  gold  is  neither  a  com- 
pliment to  their  Intelligence  or  to  their  trust 
In  the  pledge  of  our  government  that  the 
subsidization  of  domestic  gold  production 
will  not  be  cause  for  our  Increasing  the  price 
of  gold,  particularly  when  this  pledge  is  guar- 
anteed In  law. 


DECLINE  OF  FARMERS  PARITY 

RATIO 

Mr.    MUNDT.    Mr.    President,   as  a 
Member  of  this  great  body  from  the  most 
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agricultural  State  in  the  Union,  it  was 
most  discouraging  tills  week  to  find  on 
my  desk  the  latest  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  entitled  "Agri- 
cultural Prices,"  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  January  30,  and  to  read  that  the 
farmers  parity  ratio  declined  2  points  in 
the  last  month  and  is  now  at  75  percent. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  this  ad- 
ministration which  on  so  many  occasions 
through  its  supporters  and  its  spokesmen 
has  emphasized  it  is  going  to  do  more  for 
the  farmer,  would  permit  the  parity  ratio 
to  drop  to  75  percent.  This  means  that 
the  farmers  of  South  Dakota  and  the 
Nation,  under  the  composite  measure  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  farm  products 
in  terms  of  the  things  the  farmers  buy, 
have  only  three-fourths  the  purchasing 
power  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

At  75  percent,  the  parity  ratio  is  reach- 
ing its  lowest  point  since  the  Korean  war, 
except  for  one  occasion,  and  that  was  for 
the  month  of  January  1965,  when  it 
reached  the  even  lower  level  of  74  per- 
cent. In  fact,  Mr.  President,  these  low 
levels  of  parity  have  been  reached  only 
in  the  last  3  years — and  this  with  a  war 
going  on  in  Vietnam. 

From  1952  to  1963  there  was  not  one 
month  when  parity  fell  to  the  low  of  75 
percent.  In  fact — during  those  pros- 
perous Republican  years  under  President 
Hsenhower — parity  averaged  84.5  per- 
cent. However,  since  1964,  we  find  that 
In  9  different  months  parity  reached  the 
low  of  75  percent  and  in  January  of  1965 
it  dropped  to  74  percent.  Thus,  with 
parity  down  10  points  from  its  average 
during  the  Eisenhower  years,  it  is  ob- 
vious the  farmer  has,  Indeed,  become  the 
forgotten  man  of  the  Great  Society  our 
President  talks  so  much  about. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  agricul- 
ture be  given  the  consideration  to  which 
it  is  entitled  as  an  important  segment 
of  our  economy.  If  the  administration, 
through  the  many  pn^rams  which  it  has 
on  the  statute  books,  will  not  or  cannot 
take  the  necessary  action  to  assist  the 
fanners  in  receiving  full  parity,  then  it 
Is  time  Congress  insisted  that  programs 
be  designed  and  Implemented  which  will 
meet  the  challenge  and  wlU  provide  the 
farmers  with  at  least  the  hope  that  full 
parity  will  be  achieved  instead  of  the 
dismal  future  they  have  today  with 
parity  continuing  its  downward  plunge 
to  the  economic  detriment  of  this  Im- 
portant segment  of  our  economy  and  our 
aodety. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  imder  this 
administration  approved  wheat  and  feed 
grain  and  other  programs  as  requested  by 
administration  spokesmen.  These  pro- 
grams have  been  on  the  books  for  sev- 
eral years.  If  during  a  war — ^if  during  a 
time  when  we  are  making  our  food  prod- 
ucts available  aroimd  the  world  to  feed 
the  himgry — these  programs  do  not  work, 
then  it  is  time  the  President  and  his 
agriculture  advisers  sit  down  together 
With  Members  of  Congress  from  agricul- 
tural states  and  come  up  with  farm  pro- 
grams which  will  reverse  this  trend  of  a 
decreasing  parity  ratio.  In  a  time  when 
we  are  supposedly  enjoying  prosperity 
and  receiving  urglngs  that  taxes  be  in- 
creased, it  is  a  national  disgrace  that  our 
farmers  are  receiving  only  75  percent 


of  parity — three-fourths  of  what  they  are 
entitled  to  receive  by  every  standard  of 
falrplay  and  Justice. 


THE  MOHOLE  PROJECT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Mohole  project  was  defeated  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress  and  has  little 
likelihood  of  being  reenacted  in  this  ses- 
sion, I  think  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
why  the  imdertaking  was  Initiated  in  the 
first  place. 

Nothing  has  changed  respecting  the 
need  for  the  information  the  project  was 
intended  to  yield.  A  portion  of  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  January  20,  1967, 
edition  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
excellently  summarizes  some  of  these 
needs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
an  excerpt  frwn  this  editorial  entered  in 
Uie  Record  so  that  these  needs  may  be 
kept  in  mind  in  hopes  that  once  again 
we  may  consider  this  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

1 — Our  knowledge  of  the  Earth's  mantle  Is 
Blight,  less,  some  say  with  only  slight  exag- 
geration, than  our  Imowledge  of  the  back  of 
the  Moon. 

2 — If  we  are  to  probe  the  Moon  and  planets 
we  need  to  understand  the  structure  of  Earth 
In  order  to  make  comparisons  with  what  we 
may  find. 

In  this  same  vein,  we  need  more  knowledge 
to  make  comparisons  with  the  20  or  more 
meteorites  from  outer  space  that  are  recov- 
ered each  year. 

3 — We  need  to  \mderstand  the  processes 
of  geochemlcal  interchange  at  deep  depths 
to  understand  how  it  may  affect  the  surface. 

4 — We  may  learn  much  about  the  detec- 
tion of  nuclear  ezploeions  from  such  deep 
explorations  and  thus  Improve  i>ollclng  abU- 
Ity  In  this  Important  field. 

5 — ^We  may  also  learn  Important  informa- 
tion about  the  generation  of  earthquakes  and 
tsunamis. 

6 — ^We  may  be  able  to  tap  literally  trUUons 
of  dollars  worth  of  minerals  and  petroleum 
In  the  deep  surface  of  the  Earth  if  we  know 
more  about  It. 

7 — ^We  can  confidently  expect  the  project 
to  produce  Important  technological  spin-off. 
Already  it  has  produced  more  than  100  In- 
ventions, with  15  of  them  already  patented. 

8 — We  may  learn  how  to  use  our  planet's 
Internal  heat  for  our  own  purposes. 

Possibly  a  deep  ocean  source  of  heat  would 
set  up  currents  that  might  bring  mineral- 
rich  materials  to  the  surface  and  accelerate 
food  and  plant  growth  In  the  sea. 

9 — The  giant,  stable  platform  planned  for 
Mohole  could  lead  to  many  applications,  for 
example: 

(A)  Ocean-borne  tracking  stations  for 
satellites. 

(B)  Ideal  bases  for  launching  rockets  into 
equatorial  orbit. 

(C)  Platforms  from  which  crews  could  re- 
cover valuable  rocket  booster  sections,  or 
rescue  damaged  submarines. 

(D)  Bases  for  anti-submarine  warfare  op- 
erations. 

The  list  Is  not  a  frivolous  one,  and  It  prc«n- 
Ises  worthwhile  retiirn  even  on  an  Investment 

that  might  run  into  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

MORE  THAN  A  MODEST  PROPOSAL 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
the  newspaper  stories  discussing  the  pro- 
posed Legislative  Reorganization  Act  (S. 
355) ,  which  we  are  now  considering,  have 


described  the  omnibus  bill  as  "modest." 
I  assume  that  this  characterization  of 
the  bill  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  makes 
no  spectacular  suggestions  for  Improv- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  the 
overall  result  of  this  bill's  passage  will 
be  a  considerable  strengthening  of  the 
legislative  process.  In  particular.  I 
think  it  should  be  noted  that  basically 
the  recommended  changes  would  im- 
prove the  ability  of  individuiil  Members 
of  the  Congress  to  perform  more  effec- 
tively. 

One  vital  area  which  would  be  affected 
by  passage  of  this  bill  concerns  fiscal 
controls.  An  suticle  in  yesterday's  Wall 
Street  Journal  by  Alan  L.  Otten  entitled 
"Budget  Breakdown,"  illustrates  the 
present  difficulty  Congress  has  in  mak- 
ing a  systematic  appraisal  of  the  vast 
array  of  Federal  expenditures.  The  ar- 
ticle points  out  the  problem  of  any  con- 
gressional review  of  the  budget  as  a 
whole. 

While  the  Legislation  Reorganization 
Act  would  not  provide  any  easy  route  to 
a  probing  consideration  of  the  Federal 
budget,  it  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
committees  and  subcommittees  respon- 
sible, as  well  as  individual  Members  of 
Congress,  to  get  the  detailed  information 
they  felt  they  needed.  It  would  make 
it  easier  to  consider  the  relationship  be- 
tween sections  of  the  budget.  It  would 
provide  some  of  the  budgetary  tools 
which  the  executive  department  is  al- 
ready using. 

In  the  Interest  of  bringing  this  timely 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  1,  1967] 
Politics  and  PeofIiX:  Bttdgxt  Bee&kdowk 
(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 
Washengtok. — ^The  President's  budget, 
duly  submitted,  has-  been  duly  criticized. 
Depending  on  the  observer's  point  of  view. 
It's  too  large  or  too  small,  engages  in  leger- 
demain or  mismanages  priorities. 

Yet,  compared  with  the  way  Congreea  will 
now  consider  that  budget,  the  I*resldent'e 
performance  Is  a  masterpiece  of  honesty, 
efficiency  and  good  sense. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  Congressional  budget 
review  Is  Inadequate,  hit  or  miss,  contra- 
dictory, preoccupied  with  the  piddling  .  .  . 
In  a  word,  archaic. 

Certainly  there  are  nimierous  flaws  in  the 
budget  process  within  the  Executive  Branch. 
Lower-level  bureaucrats  and  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau exercise  peculiar  prejudices.  The  Presi- 
dent may  temper  program  needs  to  political 
niceties.  But  at  least,  as  the  programs  move 
up  tman  Federal  pyramid  toward  the  White 
House  at  the  top,  there  are  some  attempts 
to  consider  future  as  well  as  present  costs, 
some  overall  guidelines  applied.  Some  selec- 
tive decisions  between  competing  programs. 
By  contrast.  Congressional  money-watch- 
ers mostly  focus  on  minor  details  rather  than 
major  thrusts.  Different  programs  get  vastly 
different  going-overs — some  strict  and 
searching,  some  friendly  and  encouraging. 
Scrupulously  avoided  is  any  real  attempt  to 
weigh  the  value  of  one  program  against  an- 
other, to  set  priorities. 

Initially,  a  legislative  committee— Agricul- 
ture, Banking,  Education-Labor — authorize* 
a  program,  shaping  the  general  framerwork 
and  flT«"g  a  spending  celling.    Then  House 
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and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  the- 
oretically review  each  program  annually  and 
flx  the  sum  actually  available  for  the  com- 
ing 12  months. 

Most  Appropriations  Committee  members, 
particularly  In  the  Boiise,  feel  they  have  to 
whittle  to  Jvistlfy  their  existence,  whether 
the  program  Is  good  or  bad.  Frequently  they 
make  phony  reductions  they  know  will  have 
to  be  canceled  later.  Often,  for  want  of  staff 
help  In  examining  the  requests,  they're  shoot- 
ing In  the  dark;  compared  with  the  huge 
bureaucracy  that  prepares  the  budget,  Capi- 
tol HIU  Is  woefully  undergunned. 

House  Appropriations  Committee  members 
probably  work  harder  than  any  other  Con- 
gressmen. They  hold  hearings  and  voting 
sessions  morning  and  afternoon  four  or  five 
days  a  week.  But  much  of  this  dwells  on 
how  many  autos  each  agency  operates  or  how 
many  paper  clips  It  buys,  rather  than  on 
how  well  American  educational  levels  are  be- 
ing raised  or  how  successfully  the  U.S.  Image 
is  being  projected  abroad. 

The  heart  of  the  problem,  however,  is  the 
way  Congressional  budget  review  Is  frag- 
mented and  dispersed. 

In  the  House  the  President's  budget  Is  di- 
vided among  12  subcommittees,  each  respon- 
sible for  one  or  more  agencies.  These 
subconunlttees  make  the  real  decisions,  since 
the  full  committee  meets  rarely  (and  then 
chiefly  to  ratify  subcommittee  actions)  and 
since  appropriations  bills  usually  receive  only 
perfunctory  attention  on  the  House  floor. 
Even  less  searching  Is  the  consideration  in 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  which 
has  become  the  place  where  the  agencies  go 
to  appeal  the  most  unbearable  House  cuts. 

The  House  subcommittee  chairmen,  each 
a  ruling  prince  with  life  and  death  power 
over  his  subjects,  often  proceed  In  different 
directions.  One  chairman  may  be  friendly 
to  the  agencies  he  controls,  and  their  appro- 
priations slide  through  little  damaged  or 
even  increased,  while  another  dislikes  the 
programs  be  supervises  and  chops  away 
madly. 

Thus  the  late  Rep.  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island 
for  many  years  used  his  post  as  chairman  of 
a  subcommltee  handling  health  and  welfare 
programs  to  boost  their  budgets,  while  for- 
eign aid  was  being  slashed  by  hostile  sub- 
committee Chairman  Passman  of  Louisiana. 
Rep.  Whitten  of  Mississippi  will  increase 
funds  for  farm  programs  while  Rep.  Rooney 
of  New  York  backs  at  the  requests  of  the 
State  Department  and  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

The  subconunlttee  system  precludes  any 
continuing  review  of  the  budget  as  a  whole. 
Appropriation  bills  move  along  one  by  one,  at 
Intervals  of  weeks  or  months,  a  pace  set 
by  the  subcommittees.  Members  have  no 
real  opportunity  to  pass  on,  for  example,  the 
relative  merits  of  overlapping  activities  in 
the  Labor  Department  and  the  poverty  war, 
because  those  two  budgets  come  before  them 
months  apart.  No  member  can  prove  how 
badly  some  particular  appropriations  meas- 
ure might  damage  the  whole  budget,  because 
there  are  no  up-to-date  figures  on  likely  total 
spending  and  total  revenues;  there's  only  the 
measure  of  the  moment.  The  overall  appro- 
priations Slum  is  thus  assembled  more  by 
chance  than  design 

"Olven  the  sterility  of  floor  consideration 
Of  appropriations  bills  and  the  inactivity  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  as  a  corporate 
body,"  declares  former  Budget  Bureau  Direc- 
tor Kermlt  Gordon  in  a  recent  Issue  of  Har- 
vard's "Public  Policy"  papers,  "the  effective 
appropriations  power  goes  by  default  in  12 
segments  to  12  small  groups  of  Congressmen, 
each  dominated  by  a  powerful  chairman.  No 
one  is  able  to  make  the  broadest  and  most 
critical  choices,  because  no  one  has  In  his 
hands  all  the  ingredients  of  choice.  Though 
there  are  Important  interdependenclee  among 
the  programs  In  different  agencies,  It  Is  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  take  these  oonnectlona 


into  account  when  the  agencies  fall  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  different  subcommittees." 

A  number  of  changes  were  suggested  last 
year  to  a  committee  studying  Congressional 
reorganization.  Among  them:  An  omnibus 
appropriations  bill,  or  one  for  all  national  se- 
curity matters  and  another  for  all  domestic 
affairs;  more  staff  help  and  use  of  com- 
puters; requiring  the  Administration  to  sup- 
ply advance  cost  estimates  for  five  years; 
periodic  updatings  of  Administration  reve- 
nues and  expenditure  estimates;  more  meet- 
ings of  the  full  Appropriations  Committee  to 
look  at  the  total  budget  and  particularly  at 
programs  that  Involve  serveral  departments; 
Joint  Senate-House  hearings  on  the  budget. 

But  most  of  these  Immediately  en- 
coiintered  contrary  argiunents  and  the  tradi- 
tional Congressional  resistance  to  change. 
A  few  of  the  more  modest  proposals  are  in- 
cluded in  a  bill  now  pencUng  before  the  Sen- 
ate, but  even  their  future  Is  uncertain. 

Clearly,  however,  Congress  must  soon  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  problem;  otherwise  It  will 
go  on  losing  ground  to  ttie  White  House  in 
the  continuing  battle  for  control  of  the  na- 
tional piuse  strings. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
new  Congress  begins  its  work,  the  United 
States — in  fact,  the  world — faces  a  pe- 
riod which  President  Johnson  has  aptly 
termed  a  time  of  testing  and  transition. 

In  this  period  of  transition  in  both 
our  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  It  is 
clear  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  one  of 
our  most  important  tests.  We  cannot 
afford  to  flunk  that  teat.  The  President 
has  made  it  clear  that  we  shall  not. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  a  difficult  test 
and  a  highly  complex  one.  This  body 
would  be  abdicating  Its  responsibility  for 
advice  and  consent  if  we  were  to  avoid 
the  problem  because  it  is  difficult. 

In  proffering  our  advice,  however,  it 
is  incumbent  on  us  that  we  not  oversim- 
plify the  problem.  It  is  essential  that 
we  base  our  advice  on  the  facts. 

It  should  be  with  some  surprise,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  now  hear  from  various 
quarters,  including  diitinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  that  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  has  been  a  failure  and 
should  be  discontinued. 

Such  statements  do  not  square  with 
the  facts.  Nor  do  they  adequately  con- 
sider the  complex  nature  of  the  problem. 

If  I  in  turn  were  to  oversimplify  the 
problem  I  would  merely  state  that  the 
shrill,  well-coordinated  propaganda  cam- 
paign of  the  Communists  against  the 
bombing  is  one  of  the  best  indications 
that  the  bombing  has  not  been  a  failure. 

But,  let  us  look  at  the  problem  in  Its 
entirety.  The  United  States  and  the 
other  allies  of  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  are  engaged  in  warding  off  a 
difficult  war  of  aggres»ion.  In  that  war 
our  objectives  are  simple.  We  wish  to 
safeguard  the  territorial  integrity  of 
South  Vietnam  and  to  preserve  its  ability 
to  determine  its  own  destiny. 

The  objectives  are  simple,  and  they  are 
limited.  But  the  methods  of  achieving 
them  are  not,  because  the  methods  of 
this  Communist  aggreBsion  are  complex 
and  well  coordinated.  Our  response 
must  also  be  sophisticated — and  it  is. 

Thus  the  bombing  ol  North  Vietnam  is 
only  one  element  in  our  integrated  strat- 
egy for  coping  with  the  war  in  Vietnam. 


Briefly,  there  are  five  interrelated  ele- 
ments of  our  strategy. 

One  element  is  the  campaign  which 
General  Westmoreland  has  conducted  so 
brilliantly  to  defeat  the  main  force  units 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong  within  the  borders  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Another  element  is  the  program  of 
pacification  and  revolutionary  develop- 
ment to  bring  to  South  Vietnam  freedom 
from  terror  and  hope  for  a  better  life. 
In  the  last  analysis  this  is  a  Job  for  the 
Vietnamese,  but  it  Is  one  in  which  we 
should  be — and  are — helping  as  much  as 
possible. 

A  third  element  is  to  assist  In  the  war- 
time stabilization  of  Vietnam's  economy 
while  laying  the  basis  for  postwar  eco- 
nomic progress. 

A  fourth  element  is  to  hold  the  door 
open  for  peaceful  reconciliation  among 
the  parties  at  war.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
nation  could  be  more  forthcoming  than 
we  have  been  in  our  earnest  desire  for 
peaceful  settlement. 

A  final  element  of  our  strategy — but 
only  one  of  the  five — is  our  air  campaign 
against  North  Vietnam.  That  campaign 
has  been  designed  to  work  toward  two 
objectives.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  de- 
signed to  help  our  men  and  those  of  our 
allies  fighting  In  the  south  by  interdict- 
ing the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  from  the 
north.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  designed 
to  up  the  cost  of  the  war  to  Hanoi  for 
as  long  as  they  choose  to  continue  their 
aggression. 

Obviously,  this  five-pronged  strategy 
has  not  yet  succeeded.  But  it  should 
be  obvious  to  all  that  it  is  in  the  process 
of  succeeding. 

I  simply  cannot  comprehend  why  some 
among  us  insist  on  trying  to  Isolate  this 
one  element  of  our  total  strategy  and 
urge  us  to  cease  and  desist  because  this 
particular  element  has  not  brought  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  the  peace  table. 

At  a  time  when  our  fighting  men  are 
dying  in  South  Vietnam  I  simply  cannot 
understand  why  we  should  refrain  from 
attacking  troops,  supplies,  and  other 
military  targets  which  at  the  moment 
happen  to  be  north  of  the  17th  parallel. 

I  am  surprised  to  hear  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body  presume  to  judge 
the  military  success  of  the  bombing,  sub- 
stituting their  uninformed  conjecture 
for  the  judgment  of  the  responsible 
military— and  civilian— professionals. 

I  am  especially  distressed  to  hear  some 
among  us  allege  that  our  generals  do 
not  agree  that  the  bombing  should  be 
continued.  I  do  not  know  of  any  respon- 
sible military  man— from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  down — on  active  duty 
today  who  would  urge  that  we  unilater- 
ally stop  bombing  the  north.  I  do  not 
know  about  military  officers  who  may 
now  be  retired.  But  I  hasten  to  point 
out  that  this  latter  group  no  longer  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
of  a  theoretical  position. 

This  does  not  mean  that  they — or  I— 
are  In  favor  of  indiscriminate  attacks  on 
the  population  of  North  Vietnam.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President  has  wisely  acted 
with  great  restraint  in  insisting  that  at- 
tacks on  the  North  Vietnamese  minimize 
the  casualties  inflicted  on  civilians.    I  do 
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not  believe  that  any  war  In  the  history  of 
mankind  has  been  conducted  with  great- 
er restraint  or  in  the  face  of  greater  prov- 
ocations including  continued  terroristic 
attacks  against  the  civilians  of  South 
Vietnam. 

In  any  war,  unfortunately,  there  have 
always  been  civilian  casualties.  These 
we  regret.  But  there  need  be  no  more 
additions  to  the  limited  number  of  civil- 
ians who  have  been  kUled  in  North  Viet- 
nam, if  Hanoi  would  cease  its  aggression. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  there  are 
many  among  us — on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle — who  fully  support  the  President's 
position  that  he  is  fully  prepared  to  halt 
the  bombing  whenever  there  is  any  as- 
surance, public  or  private,  that  the  other 
side  will  take  appropriate  reciprocal  ac- 
tion. 

This  is  far  different  than  a  unilateral 
action  on  our  part  at  a  time  when  our 
fighting  men  are  getting  killed. 

Even  a  limited  or  a  brushfire  war 
exacts  a  harsh  price.  But  I  submit,  as 
recent  history  should  have  taught  us,  that 
the  price  Is  much  lower  now  than  it  would 
be  if  we  chose  to  forfeit  someone  else's 
territory  to  an  aggressor  In  the  hope 
that  a  showdown  might  be  better  and 
cheaper  later  and  elsewhere. 


FURTHER  REPORTS  OP  CORRTJP- 
■nON  IN  OUR  AID  PROGRAM  IN 
VEETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  Carl 
T.  Rowan,  the  distinguished  columnist, 
reports  in  the  February  1,  1967,  issue  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  further 
evidence  of  the  widespread  graft  and 
corruption  associated  with  our  aid  pro- 
gram to  Vietnam.  Equally  disturbing 
is  Mr.  Rowan's  report  that  American 
officials  are  trying  to  play  down  this 
matter  in  order  not  to  undermine  Pre- 
mier Ky.    Mr.  Rowan  writes: 

Top  U.S.  leaders  had  known  for  months 
that  Co  (General  Nguyen  Huu  Co,  recently 
deposed  as  Minister  of  Defense),  largely 
through  his  wife,  was  piling  up  a  fortune 
through  various  shady  deals.  Americans 
also  knew  that  Co  was  just  one  of  several 
high-ranking  Vietnamese  who  were  up  to 
their  armpits   in   corruption. 

But  the  United  States  has  been  deliberate- 
ly soft-pedaling  the  corruption  issue  for 
fear  the  revelations  would  become  so  ex- 
plosive that  they  would  cause  the  down- 
fall of  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky's  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Rowan  writes  that,  notwithstand- 
ing this  attitude,  corruption  in  Vietnam 
Is  so  bad,  so  disruptive  of  our  total  war 
and  political  effort,  that  Washington 
may  be  forced  to  move  more  boldly 
against  it,  even  if  it  does  cause  the  fall 
of  the  present  regime.  Mr.  Rowan  re- 
ports on  several  interesting  transactions 
Involving  the  overpricing  of  tetracycline 
and  short  shipments  on  Chloromycetin 
as  part  of  collusive  practices  between 
UJS.  exporters  and  South  Vietnamese 
Importers  whereby  the  U.S.  taxpayer  is 
cheated  out  of  a  large  amount  of  funds 
Kolng  into  the  aid  program. 

To  make  matters  worse,  much  of  our 
aid  goods  is  finding  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  Vietcong.  Mr.  Rowan  re- 
ports that  if  55,000  pounds  of  Chloromy- 


cetin were  shipped  to  South  Vietnam, 
most  of  it  was  diverted  to  the  Commu- 
nists. After  noting  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Ccfomunlst  China  are  notoriously 
deficient  in  wide-spectrum  antibiotics, 
so  they  are  high  on  the  Vietcong  procure- 
ment list,  Mr.  Rowan  points  out  that 
there  was  a  little-noticed  announcement 
in  Saigon  last  week  that  the  U.S.  2d 
Field  Force  has  seized  a  huge  cache  of 
modern  American  drugs  in  the  Conunu- 
nist  "iron  triangle." 

Mr.  Rowan's  report  further  supports 
the  views  I  expressed  last  week  that  the 
report  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Etevelopment  to  the  President  which 
placed  the  amount  of  diversion  and  theft 
at  5  to  6  percent,  was  grossly  under- 
stated. In  my  opinion  the  amount  of 
our  losses  come  closer  to  20  percent  and 
there  are  a  number  of  knowledgeable 
observers  who  have  placed  the  figure  at 
40  or  50  percent.  The  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  took  strong  ex- 
ception to  my  estimates  and  stood  by 
their  report  to  the  President. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  Adminis- 
trator for  AID  was  quoted  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  as  stating  that  the  5-  to  6- 
percent  estimate  applied  only  to  the  last 
2  months  of  1966  when,  apparently,  AID 
began  to  do  something  about  the  diver- 
sions and  thefts  of  AID  commodities.  He 
acknowledged,  according  to  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  that  estimates  out  of  Saigon 
applying  the  5-  to  6-percent  loss  figure 
to  all  of  1966  were  in  error. 

Further,  Representative  John  E.  Moss, 
the  very  able  Congressman  from  Cali- 
fornia who  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  investigating  the  economic  aid  pro- 
gr£un  in  Vietnam  this  past  summer,  told 
the  Associated  Press  that  if  the  5-  to  6- 
percent  estimate  made  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  is  correct, 
they  have  indeed  achieved  a  miracle.  I 
do  not  know  that  even  the  officials  of 
that  Agency  would  claim  they  are  work- 
ers of  miracles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Mr.  Rowan's  arti- 
cle of  February  1,  1967,  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  report  containing  AID'S  ad- 
mission that  their  estimate  of  commodity 
losses  applied  only  to  the  last  2  months  of 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  1.  1967] 

UNrrED  States  Mat  Be  Forced  To  Act  on 

Viet  Corruption 

(By  CarlT.  Rowan) 

U.S.  ofiBclals  here  were  trembling  nervously 
after  Lt.  Oen.  Nguyen  Huu  Co  was  accused 
of  corruption  and  thrown  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam's ruling  military  Junta. 

Top  U.S.  leaders  had  known  for  months 
that  Co,  largely  through  his  wife,  was  piling 
up  a  fortune  through  various  shady  deals. 
Americans  also  knew  that  Co  was  just  one 
of  several  high-ranking  Vietnamese  who 
were  up  to  their  armpits  in  corruption. 

But  the  United  States  has  been  delib- 
erately soft-pedaling  the  corruption  issue 
for  fear  the  revelations  would  become  so  ex- 
plosive that  they  would  cause  the  downfall 
of  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky's  government. 

All  day  Friday  U.S.  officials  nervously 
monitored  the  cable  and  telephone  traffic 
from  Saigon.    Some  believed  that  in  trying 


to  oust  too  many  other  corrupt  officials  along 
with  Co,  the  junta  made  the  danger  of  a 
coup  real  and  Imminent. 

But  corruption  in  Vietnam  Is  so  bad,  bo 
disruptive  of  our  total  wax  and  poUUcal 
effort,  that  Washington  may  be  forced  to 
move  more  boldly  against  it,  even  if  It  does 
caiise  the  fall  of  the  present  regime. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  bow  bad  the 
situation  is: 

I  reported  exclusively  earlier  that  the 
United  States  was  being  stolen  blind  on  cer- 
tain wide-spectrum  antibiotics.  Well,  the 
Umted  States  has  sent  an  expert  to  Vietnam 
to  check  up  on  what  antibiotics  had  been 
procured.  He  found  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  bad  In  the  previ- 
ous year  bought  $1  million  worth  of  tetra- 
cycline— at  $245  per  kilogram. 

During  the  same  period  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  was  buying  the  same 
antibiotic  from  an  Italian  &rm  at  $49  per 
kilogram  AID  made  this  drug  ineligible  for 
export  to  Vietnam  under  its  financing. 

The  investigator  also  found  that  the 
United  States  had  financed  55,000  pounds  of 
Chloromycetin,  at  a  cost  of  »2  milUon.  The 
report  came  back  that  the  United  States 
had  overprocured,  that  a  country  of  16  mil- 
lion people  should  use  only  7.000  to  8,000 
pounds  per  year. 

"Overdoses  of  this  drug  are  frequently 
fatal,"  the  investigator  reported.  "If  they 
used  55,000  pounds  there  ought  to  be  a  lot 
of  dead  Vietnamese  somewhere!" 

AID  then  made  this  drug  ineUglble  for 
financing,  certain  that  one  of  two  things  had 
happened. 

1.  Through  a  variety  of  phony  invoicing 
procedures,  Vietnamese  Importers  had  se- 
cured U.S.  dollars  for  the  65,000  pounds  of 
Chloromycetin.  But  the  shipments  leaving 
the  United  States  consisted  of  perhaps  5,000 
pounds  of  the  drug  and  50,000  pounds  of 
sand,  or  something  relatively  worthless. 
Under  these  "over-invoicing"  and  "short- 
shipping"  techniques  there  are  often  U.S. 
"suppliers"  working  in  cahoots  with  crooked 
Vietnamese  Importers.  The  Americans  take 
their  cut  of  the  profits  and  send  the  rest 
of  the  dollars  directly  to  the  Importer's  Swiss 
bank. 

2.  If  55,000  pounds  of  Chloromycetin  were 
shipped  to  South  Vietnam,  most  of  it  was 
diverted  to  the  Conununlsts.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  are  notoriously 
deficient  in  wide-spectrum  antibiotics,  so 
they  are  high  on  the  Viet  Cong  procurement 
list.  There  was  a  little-noticed  announce- 
ment in  Saigon  last  week  that  the  U.S.  2d 
Field  Force  has  seized  a  huge  cache  of  mod- 
ern American  drugs  in  the  Communists' 
"Iron  Triangle"  bastion. 

A  basic  Communist  objective  is  to  use 
U.S.-suppUed  arms,  medicine  and  food  to 
mEUntain  the  years-long  war  they  think  will 
be  required  to  give  them  victory.  The  Viet 
Cong  is  partially  achieving  this  objective, 
but  that  may  not  be  the  gravest  repercus- 
sion   of    South    Vietnamese    corruption. 

Disaster  may  Ue  in  the  fact  that  so  many 
peasants  believe  that  the  Viet  Cong  is  able 
to  exact  high  taxes,  requisition  their  rice 
and  dominate  various  areas  of  the  country- 
side only  because  of  a  high  degree  of  com- 
plicity on  the  pa"t  of  South  Vietnamese 
officials. 

Recently,  In  the  Mekong  Delta  area,  a 
province  chief  blocked  action  to  seize  six 
persons  that  Intelligence  agents  had  clearly 
established  to  be  Viet  Cong  tax  collectors. 
Pressed  to  explain  why,  the  province  chief 
said  it  was  because  the  six  had  a  "special 
relationship"  to  Lt.  Gen.  Deng  Van  Quang, 
then  commander  of  the  Delta's  IV  Corps. 
Quang  has  since  been  ousted  and  given  a 
non-mllltary  post  as  minister  for  planning. 

To  reveal  the  ugly  magnitude  of  the  cor- 
ruption has  the  undesirable  effect  of  imder- 
mining  the  Saigon  regime.  Not  to  expose  It 
imd  root  it  out  keeps  allvs  the  idea  that 
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moct  Soutb  Vletnameee  ofSdalB  are  In  com- 
plicity with  tlie  Viet  Cong,  ae  the  latter 
can't  loee.  Whlcb  la  tlie  greater  long-range 
danger? 

Senatoe  Sats  Am  Loss  Totals  $91  Miluon 

WASHmoTON.— fien.  Ernest  Omening  sajrs 
ao  per  cent — or  $01  million — of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Vietnam  was  lost  through  theft 
and  diversion  last  year. 

And  the  Alaska  Democrat,  chairman  of  a 
Senate  subcommittee  on  foreign  aid,  added 
that  his  20  per  cent  estimate  probably  was 
low.  He  noted  that  some  other  sources  had 
estimated  losses  as  high  as  40  to  60  per  cent. 

Another  member  of  Congress  Joined 
Omening  today  In  doubting  that  the  loss  In 
Vietnam  aid  through  theft  and  diversion  Is 
as  low  as  the  government's  official  5  to  6  per 
cent  estimate. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  D-Callf.,  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Operations  subcommittee, 
said  "no  one  really  knows  what  the  figure 
is."  He  added  that  If  the  6  to  6  per  cent 
estimate  made  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  is  correct.  "They  have 
Indeed  achieved  a  miracle." 

Oruenlng's  estimate  Thursday  of  20  per 
cent  losses  for  the  year  was  close  to  that  re- 
ported in  a  series  of  Associated  Press  articles 
in  November  following  a  two-month  investi- 
gation by  a  team  of  AP  newsmen.  Some 
knowledgeable  persons  In  Vietnam  told  the 
AP  team  that  loss  percentages  might  run  to 
40  per  cent. 

AID  Administrator  William  S.  Oaud  re- 
ported to  President  Johnson  Monday  that 
losses  were  no  more  than  6  to  6  per  cent  "in 
recent  months."  He  later  told  reporters  that 
by  "recent  months"  he  meant  the  final  two 
months  of  the  year.  Estimates  out  of  Saigon 
earlier  that  day  applying  the  6-to-e  per  cent 
loss  figure  to  all  of  1966  were  in  error,  Oaud 
said. 


PAUL   H.    DOUGLAS"    THINKING   ON 
POLITICAL  AND  LABOR  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  10  years  I  have  served  In  the  Senate, 
no  Member  of  this  body  has  surpassed 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  In  integrity,  abil- 
ity, or  intelligence. 

Here  Is  one  of  the  great  minds  of  the 
Nation,  a  true  national  Intellectual 
resource. 

Recently  John  Herllng,  In  his  Labor 
Letter,  carried  a  revealing  and  Incisive 
Interview  with  our  great  former  col- 
league. It  gives  us  Douglas'  thinking  on 
labor  as  well  as  political  problems.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letters  of 
December  24  and  31,  1966,  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[AtMn  John  Herimg's  Labor  Letter, 

Dec.  34, 1B66] 

Air  IwiEEViEW  With  Senatob  Patti.  Douolas 

(Note. — ^In  a  few  days,  Paul  Douglas  takes 
off  on  a  vacation,  before  resuming  his  teach- 
ing career  and  taking  on  special  assignments 
of  considerable  Importance.  Before  he  left, 
I  interviewed  him  for  the  Labor  Letter.  Our 
talk  was  a  "torn  of  the  horizon"  of  his  life 
and  our  times.  A  considerable  range  of 
topics  were  covered.  What  follows  Is  Part 
One  of  what  Senator  Douglas  had  to  say.) 

Q.  As  a  startor  would  you  attempt  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  nation  in  the  eighteen 
years  you  served  in  the  Senate? 

Douglas:  Well,  John,  we  went  ahead  of 
the  social  legislation  of  the  New  Deal  pe- 
riod—consplcaously.  of  co\xrse.  Medicare. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  have  had  a  broad- 
ening of  the  Tntnlmum  wage  principle  and  an 


increase  in  the  wage  scale.  We  have  bad 
great  Improvement  in  social  security  Itself. 
Second,  we  have  had  much  greater  federal 
responsibility  for  housing  than  ever  before. 
The  Federal  Housing  Act  of  1949 — ^whlch  pro- 
vided for  what  we  then  called  slum  clear- 
ance— ^but  which  has  now  become  urban  re- 
newal— has  led  to  rebulkllng  areas  In  hun- 
dreds of  cities,  and  although  mistakes  have 
been  made,  on  the  whole  the  cities  are  much 
better  oS  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been.  We  have  also  extended  a  number  of 
units  of  public  housing.  And  while  it  has 
taken  us  17  years  to  merely  approach  the 
number  of  public  housing  units — namely 
910,000 — ^whlch  we  thou^t  we  were  going  to 
reach  In  six  years,  nevertheless  we  have  made 
real  progress  there. 

Furthermore,  we've  foimd  new  Ideas  In 
housing.  While  we  reallte  that  major  surgi- 
cal operations  are  neceseary,  a  great  many 
homes  can  be  rehabilitated,  saved  from  slums. 
We've  made  a  bare  beginning  In  this  direc- 
tion, but  It  has  been  an  improvement.  Fur- 
thermore, we've  hit  upon  the  new  Idea  of  rent 
subsidies,  under  which  people  can  live  In 
dwellings  managed  by  private  non-profit  or- 
ganizations with  the  government  making  up 
the  difference  between  economic  rent  and  the 
rent  which  they  can  afflord  to  pay,  namely 
25%  of  their  Income.  These  are  forward 
steps  in  the  material  life  of  people. 

In  the  third  place,  we've  started  the  war  on 
poverty,  aiming  to  resich  people  who  are  out- 
side the  ordinary  categories  of  social  secu- 
rity, and  for  whom  the  welfare  and  public  as- 
sistance benefits  are  no  real  remedy  for  the 
causes  of  their  poverty. 

We've  also  moved  Into  the  field  of  federal 
aid  to  education.  This  is  a  big  change,  for 
the  financing  of  education  has  been  hitherto 
a  local,  and  then  later,  a  local  and  state  mat- 
ter. We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
federal  aid  should  be  given  not  as  a  per  capita 
grant  to  all  localities  regardless  of  their  need, 
but  It  should  be  gauged  to  the  need  of  the 
particular  school  district  or  locality  within  a 
city.  In  other  words  federal  money  Is  to  be 
used  where  the  local  resources  are  inade- 
quate, and  where  the  burden  of  poverty  is 
particularly  heavy.  We've  Just  made  a  be- 
ginning on  this,  but  it's  very  Important. 

We've  gone  forward  vary  much  In  the  field 
of  what  Is  known  as  clvU  rights.  It  seemed 
Impossible  until  recently  that  we  could  get 
federal  legislation  through  which  would  pro- 
tect the  voting  rights  <W  Negroes,  or  which 
would  grant  them  full  access  to  public  facul- 
ties, or  on  a  federal  basis  lay  down  standards 
for  fair  employment  practices,  and  most  of 
aU  desegregate  schools. 

The  pathfindlng  step  tor  this  of  course  was 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954  and 
we've  had  a  long  strug^e  to  try  to  get  Con- 
gress to  Implement  this  decision. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  President  Elsenhower 
had  taken  a  more  positive  view  of  the  Court 
decision  a  different  tempo  might  have  been 
achieved  earlier? 

Douglas:  Yes,  he  refused  to  say  whether 
he  thought  the  decision  was  good  or  bad. 
While  we  did  get  help  from  the  Republi- 
cans In  1957  on  the  voting  rights  bill,  they 
did  not  go  very  far.  We  never  really  had  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  While  House  in 
this  period.  It  was  not  until  Bull  Connor 
and  his  dogs  attacked  the  people,  in  Birming- 
ham that  we  got  popular  support.  This 
aroused  the  conscience  of  America,  and  we 
had  then  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the 
churches  of  the  T3S.  previously  the  battle 
had  been  largely  fought  by  labor,  particu- 
larly the  Industrial  \inlons,  by  the  NAACP, 
and  by  some  of  the  national  leaders  of  the 
rellgiotis  faiths.  But  tor  the  first  time  in 
1063  and  '64  the  membership  became  in- 
volved In  these  churches  and  fiunlshed  us 
great  support  for  the  civil  rights  acts  of  1963, 
'64,  '66.  We  came  a  cropper  on  open  occu- 
pancy in  1966.  We  had  a  narrow  margin  in 
the  House,  and  if  we  could  have  brought  the 


matter  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  I  think  we 
could  have  won  by  a  very  narrow  margin 
here.  But  the  Republicans,  supported  by 
the  Dlxlcrats,  staged  a  flUbuster.  And  while 
we  had  a  one  or  two  majority,  we  did  not 
have  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  limit 
debate  and  bring  the  measure  to  a  final  test. 
I  would  say  that  the  Senatorial  and  guber- 
natorial elections  of  1966 — to  the  degree  that 
they  were  affected  by  specific  pieces  of  leg- 
islation— were  on  the  whole  affected  by  quite 
a  white  backlash  against  this  policy.  It  will 
be  very  hard  to  get  practical  politicians  to 
venture  forth  In  any  large  degree  In  the  near 
futiue. 

There  are  certain  things  that  have  In- 
hibited progressive  legislation  and  which 
continue:  the  seniority  system  in  the  Con- 
gress— House  and  Senate.  This  rewards  men 
from  one-party  states  and  one-party  dis- 
tricts. Generally,  then,  the  Democrats  of  the 
South,  and  the  Republicans  of  the  Middle 
West,  from  rural  and  semi-rural  districts, 
tend  to  be  much  more  conservative  than 
their  national  parties,  but  who  occupy  legis- 
lative vantage  points.  Then  of  course,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  change  materially 
Rule  22  which  permits  one  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  to  pre- 
vent a  measure  from  passing,  by  intermina- 
ble debate  and  other  delaying  tactics  which 
prevent  a  measure  from  being  brought  to 
a  vote. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  an  error  not  to 
have  pushed  harder  for  revision  of  amend- 
ment to  Rule  22? 

Douglas:  I  would  say  this:  The  liberal 
forces  have  done  everything  we  can — worked 
Just  as  hard  as  it  Is  possible  to  work — and 
we've  had  the  support  of  the  labor  move- 
ment on  this.  It's  hard  for  the  public  to 
iinderstand  the  details.  It  gets  into  a  morass 
Of  parliamentary  moves  when  you  actually 
try  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you've  had  sufficient  sup- 
port from  the  White  House  on  this? 

Douglas:  I  don't  think  any  President  has 
given  us  very  enthusiastic  support,  no;  Tru- 
man didn't;  Elsenhower  certainly  didn't;  It 
was  not  foremost  with  Kennedy  and  John- 
son. No.  no.  The  liberal  movement  In  the 
Senate  has  had  to  go  it  alone  on  this.  It 
was  mostly  the  Democratic  liberals,  but  a 
few  Republicans  have  Joined  us. 

I   think,   on   the   whole,   the   progressive 
movement   inside  the  Democratic   party  Is 
more  firmly  based  than  It  has  ever  been. 
Q.  In  what  way? 

Douglas:  There's  a  general  acceptance  both 
by  party  politicians  and  by  the  main  mass 
of  Democratic  voters  in  the  use  of  govern- 
ment as  an  Instrument  to  Improve  the  lives 
of  the  people  and  this  is  very  different  from 
years  ago  when  it  was  largely  a  carry  over 
from  the  enthusiasm  which  Franklin  Roose- 
velt stirred  up,  but  not  necessarily  a  deeply 
thought  out  philosophy.  The  Democrstlo 
Party  has  become  what  I  thought  was  Impos- 
sible for  It  to  become:  a  progressive  party. 
Q.  And  foreign  affairs? 
Douglas:  Internationally,  I  believe  the  na- 
tion realizes  the  need  to  check  aggression 
and  Is  much  wiser  than  many  of  the  Intel- 
lectuals in  realizing  that  Communist  aggres- 
sion Is  as  much  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  as  was  Nazi  and  Faclst  aggression 
prior  to  World  War  H.  Of  course,  Asia  Is  far 
away  and  the  lives  of  young  men  are  very 
precious. 

Q.  Don't  you  find  the  cleavage  between 
USSR  and  Soviet  China  an  unexpected  de- 
velopment? 

Douglas:  Yes,  I  never  expected  that  to  hap- 
pen. And  I  stUl  am  not  certain  that  it  will 
continue.  But  I  think  that  If  the  Stalinists 
were  to  obtain  control  in  Russia,  this  cleav- 
age would  disappear.  K,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  split  inside  China  la  between  Mao  who 
wants  a  world  revolution  and  more  moderate 
elements — should  they  (moderate  elements) 
become  dominant,  you  might  have  a  revival 
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of  relations  between  Russia  and  China  which 
would  be  much  less  threatening  to  the  peace 

of  the  world 

Q.  But  more  powerful? 
Douglas:  More  powerful — ^but  less  threat- 
ening. My  own  attitude  Is  that  one  should 
be  extremely  wary  in  these  matters.  It  would 
be  a  marvelous  thing  to  have  Russia  and/or 
China  cooperate  in  world  peace  and  give  up 
designs  for  covert  or  overt  revolution.  We 
hope  very  much  that  this  will  happen.  At 
tbe  same  time,  personally  Fm  very  reluctant 
to  appreciably  endanger  oiir  security  by 
basing  policy  on  unsupported  hopes.  I 
vould  rather  be  convinced  over  a  consider- 
able period  of  time — a  protracted  period  of 
time — that  they  were  really  turning  over  a 
new  leaf. 

Q.  What  sort  of  test  situations  would  you 
say  would  be  required  to  show  they  have 
turned  over  a  new  leaf? 

Douglas:  Well,  I  think  that  Viet  Nam  is 
one.  I  think  the  restoration  of  self-govern- 
ment in  the  satelUte  states  should  be  an- 
other. I  think  the  release  of  political  pris- 
oners in  both  countries — ^in  Russia  and 
China. 

Q.  How  would  you  test  the  continuance  of 
this  cleavage  between  Russia  and  China? 

Douglas:  If  Russia  comes  out  openly,  not 
only  by  word  but  In  practice,  for  world  revo- 
lution, it  Is  a  clear  indication  that  they 
have  gone  over  to  Stalin's  ideas  and — ^what 
ihall  we  call  it? — Maoism. 

Q.  What  about  the  reverse?  What  would 
Russia  have  to  do  to  prove  that  what  seems 
to  be  a  moderate  policy  is  continuing? 

Douglas:  I'm  not  so  certain  that  It's  as 
moderate  as  people  say.  They  still  retain 
tbe  right  of  supporting  movements  of  na- 
tional liberation — which  can  be  very  danger- 
ous. I  would  say  that  If  they  were  to  grant 
self-government  to  the  satellite  states  which 
they  really  control;  If  we  oould  get  a  disar- 
mament agreement  which  would  really  be  ef- 
fective, with  Inspection — that  would  be 
snotber  Indication.  If  they  would  permit 
dvU  liberties  Inside  the  Soviet  Union;  if 
they  showed  they  wanted  to  give  up  bureau- 
cratic suppression. 

Q.  May  we  now  focus  on  tbe  domestic 
scene?  Can  we  develop  the  relationship  of 
the  trade  unions  to  politics,  and  to  your  own 
csreer? 

Douglas:  Well,  they've  been  my  strongest 
lupporters,  particularly  the  industrial  im- 
lons.  Industrial  unions — such  as  autos, 
steel,  machinists,  textile,  lUE,  and  rubber 
irorkers  and  the  like — they've  been  inter- 
ested In  legislation  as  well  as  In  collective 
bargaining.  They're  also  Interested  In  how 
the  wives  have  to  spend  their  money  as  well 
as  In  the  amounts  of  money  which  their 
husbands  earn.  They're  more  Interested  In 
consumers.  So  the've  shown  an  Interest  in 
the  political  balance  of  power,  therefore,  in 
Btate  legislatures  and  locally.  I  feel  simi- 
larly that  It's  been  very  easy  for  me  to  co- 
operate with  the  trade  unions.  They've  never 
made  any  Improper  demands  upon  me.  Once 
In  a  while  they  might  opptose  a  person  I 
might  have  favored.  But  such  occasions 
were  relatively  rare.  By  and  large,  they've 
been  the  best  defenders  of  the  pubUc  whom 
we  have  had — ^who  possessed  any  real  power. 
Q.  Do  you  feel  the  liberals  properly  as- 
sess the  role  of  organized  labor  In  the  polit- 
ical life  of  our  time?  (It  seems  like  a  loaded 
question.) 

Douglas:  Well,  they  should.  They  make 
up  the  backbone  of  our  strength.  The  con- 
lumers  are  numerous  but  Inchoate. 

Q.  Why  don't  liberals  seem  to  \jnderstand 
that? 

Douglas:  Well,  the  professional  workers 
have  small  businessmen,  business  executives 
or  technicians,  etc. — ^they  tend  to  be  indlvid- 
nallstlc  and  often  don't  realize  where  the 
power  lies.  We  wo\ild  have  made  very  little 
progress  If  we  had  not  had  a  labor  move- 
i&ent  which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  intel- 
ligent and  active. 


Q.  I  recall  once  yoinr  telling  me  that  as  a 
graduate  student  at  Columbia  you  helped 
picket  a  department  store  in  New  York  City. 

Douglas:  Oh,  yes.  The  Stem  store  on 
42nd-43rd  Street.  It  was  not  so  much  pick- 
eting as  I  tried  to  help  organize  the  clerks. 
It  was  1914  in  the  days  when  New  York  de- 
partment store  clerks  were  paid  less  than 
$6  a  week;  the  working  hours  were  70  or 
more;  and  women  had  very  few  rights  as 
compared  to  tbe  floorwalkers.  A  federal 
imlon  had  been  formed  and  I  volunteered 
one  afternoon  to  go  down  and  help  dis- 
tribute literature.  I  went  to  the  exit  on 
43rd  Street — right  opposite  the  old  Hippo- 
drome— in  closing  hours  and  started  to 
speak.  The  management  evidently  knew 
we  were  coming  and  closed  that  particular 
entrance  and  clerks  went  out  by  another 
door. 

We  didn't  have  enough  manpower  to  man 
both  doors.  So  there  were  not  more  than 
six  people  there.  A  iioliceman  came  up  and 
arrested  me.  He  took  me  down  east  on  43rd 
Street,  crossed  Fifth  Avenue  during  the  rush 
hour.  They  had  handcuffs  on  me,  which 
was  very  humiliating.  And  when  I  was 
booked  before  the  magistrate  the  next  day, 
they  said  there  was  a  crowd  of  3000  people 
and  that  I  had  struck  the  officer  I  It  was  a 
clear  He.  I  think  It  was  a  very  valuable 
element  In  my  education.  And  I  learned 
from  firsthand  experience  how  friendless 
people,  how  weak  people,  are  treated  by 
forces  of  law  and  order  who  presumably 
should  be  neutral  under  those  circumstances 
were  used  to  suppress  and  prevent  organiza- 
tion. It  was  very  Important  In  my  own 
education. 

Q.  What  was  your  view  of  the  trade  union 
movement  at  that  time? 

Douglas:  I  have  always  been  a  supporter, 
theoretically,  of  the  trade  umons.  I  thought 
they  had  a  dual  function — both  a  political 
as  well  as  economic  function,  that  they 
shouldn't  tie  one  arm  behind  their  backs. 
This  differed  from  the  Gompers  theory  which 
was  really  anarchistic,  in  a  sense — that  he 
should  cut  himself  off  from  government  and 
not  take  any  part  at  all.  Gompers  was  philo- 
sophically an  anarchist.  You  know  a  man 
named  Victor  Yarroe,  who  was  an  anarchist, 
wrote  the  editorials  for  many  years  in  the 
American  Federatlonlst.  He  was  the  editorial 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on  the  one 
hand — highly  respectable  and  highly  con- 
servative paper.  He  wrote  conservative  edi- 
torials for  them,  and  also,  wrote  the  edi- 
torials which  Gompers  signed  every  month 
for  the  American  Federatlonlst.  He  told 
me  that  himself.  It  went  on  for  many  years. 
Gompers  did  not  believe  In  state  action  and 
this  came  out,  I  suppose,  in  his  fight  with 
the  Socialists  inside  the  AF  of  L  in  the  late 
'BO'S  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  in  the 
early  '90's.  People  sometimes  forget  that 
Gompers  was  defeated  for  the  presidency  of 
the  AFL  about  the  time  of  the  Pullman 
strike.  They  had  a  man  who  did  believe  in 
political  action  as  president  of  the  AF  of  L 
for  one  year — in  1894-96. 

Q.  Since  then,  of  course,  the  labor  move- 
ment has  changed  its  posture  and  its  struc- 
ture. 

Douglas:  The  big  change  came  In  the 
•30's,  particularly  In  1937.  Organization  of 
auto,  steel  and  rubber  were  the  deciding  fac- 
tors, and  then  because  of  the  threat  of 
organization  and  the  CIO,  the  AF  of  L  was 
able  to  organize  many  plants  which  otherwise 
they  would  have  been  unable  to  organize. 
With  the  passage  of  time,  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  organizations  diminished. 
And  a  union  finally  came  about. 

Q.  How  do  you  see  the  future  development 
of  the  trade  imlon  movement?  What  should 
the  trade  union  movement  do  In  order  to  be 
noore  effective? 

Douglas:  It's  got  one  problem,  of  course, 
of  organizing  the  South.  The  South  Is  the 
great  barrier  to  organization  in  mass  pro- 
duction industries:   textiles,  chemicals  and 


the  rest.  That's  the  hardest  place  because 
there  the  antl-imlon  forces  are  strong  and  of 
the  eleven  states  of  the  old  confederacy,  ten 
have  "right-to-work"  laws — which  stfe  really 
antl-unlon  laws.  They,  plus  the  mountain 
states,  make  the  backbone  of  the  right-to- 
work  laws.  I'd  say  the  first  task  Is  organiz- 
ing tbe  South.  But  allied  with  it  Is  tbe  prob- 
lem of  organizing  the  so-called  white  collar 
workers.  Early  in  the  1930  census.  I  saw  very 
clearly  that  the  number  of  white  collar  work- 
ers was  Increasing  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  number  of  manual  or  blue  collar  workers. 
As  I  remember — and  these  figures  aire  approx- 
imate— In  1910,  one  worker  out  of  thirteen 
was  clerical  inside  manufacturing,  but  by 
1930,  one  worker  out  of  every  seven.  In 
other  words,  the  relative  number  of  clerical 
workers  Inside  manufacturing  had  doubled. 
In  addition  to  this,  and  perhaps  more  Im- 
portant, was  the  development  of  new  occu- 
pations— ^professionals,  trade,  communica- 
tions, public  employment,  teachers  and 
nurses,  para-medlcal  people  and  the  rest — 
all  these  large  numbers  of  people  who  did 
not  work  physically  with  their  hands.  These 
people,  In  the  main,  were  much  closer  to  the 
employers  and  the  supervisors  than  the  man- 
ual workers  were  out  there  in  the  factory, 
and  their  promotions  depended  much  more 
upon  the  decision  of  the  management.  Pro- 
motion to  the  ranks  of  management  came 
largely  from  them  rather  than  from  the 
workers  in  the  plant.  So  their  economic  and 
emotional  affiliations  were  much  more  with 
management  than  were  the  production  work- 
ers on  the  line.  With  their  numbers  in- 
creased— absolutely  and  relatively — ^thelr  or- 
ganization Is  going  to  be  vital  both  economi- 
cally and  politically.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
retail  clerks  and  the  state,  county  and  fed- 
eral government  workers  have  made  such 
headway,  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  have.  Incidentally.  I'm  very  proud 
Of  having  been  a  member  of  the  AF  of  T 
since,  I  believe,  1921 — over  45  years.  (Part 
n  next  week.) 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Hebling,  Editor. 

[From  John  Herllng's  Labor  Letter,  Dec.  31, 

1966] 

This  Wees  We  CoNmnrx  the  Doucl,as 

Interview 

(Note. — ^Last  week  we  reported  to  you  the 
first  part  of  the  "Farewell"  interview  with 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  ("farewell"  only  In  the 
senatorial  sense).    Here  is  Part  n.) 

Douglas:  In  the  case  of  the  organization 
of  the  federal  employees,  we  had  a  great  set- 
back when  the  communists  virtually  took 
over  the  union  of  federal  employees  in  the 
late  1930's  and  brought  disgrace  really  on 
the  movement  then.  I  am  referring  to  the 
United  Federal  Workers  (now  extinct) . 

Those  are  two  things:  the  organization  of 
the  South  and  the  organization  of  the  white 
collar  workers.    (See  last  week's  Letter.) 

But  I  would  also  say  It  is  highly  lmp>ortant 
to  get  to  the  workers  In  the  subiirbs — an 
Increasing  number  are  living  in  the  suburbs. 
Some  work  in  the  suburbs — a  few  of  them — 
like  around  Boston — but  many  live  In  the 
suburbs.  A  cleavage  is  developing  between 
the  suburbs  and  the  cities  partly  based  on 
race  antipathy — identification  of  the  city 
with  the  Negroes — but  also,  emotional  supe- 
riority which  is  generally  associated  with 
ownership  of  a  piece  of  land,  however  small. 

Q.  My  wife  says  that  ownership  of  real  es- 
tate always  tends  to  bring  out  the  worst  in 
people. 

Douglas:  I  don't  know.  There  are  deep 
instincts  within  man  for  private  property. 
You  shouldn't  expect  to  eliminate  them. 
There's  nothing  wrong  with  It,  quite  the 
contrary.  It  personifies  and  makes  real  your 
attachment  and  you're  much  more  likely  to 
keep  the  grass  cut  than  if  you  are  merely  an 
apartment  dweller  In  a  public  housing  proj- 
ect. You'll  put  more  fiowers  in,  and  you'll 
get  more  potatoes  from  a  series  of  small 
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patches  than  from  a  communal  garden. 
Those  things  are  very  real.  This  Is  the  great 
advantage  of  private  property — or  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  private  property — but 
this  should  not  be  associated  In  the  suburb 
With  a  dislike  of  the  cities.  This  Is  a  very 
real  political  problem  which  we  Democrats 
must  face;  which  the  union  movement,  I 
think,  must  face.  When  It  is  associated  also 
with  a  desire  to  keep  the  Negroes  out  of  the 
suburbs  it  Is  leaullng  all  over  the  country  to 
an  erection  of  a  series  of  white  walls,  con- 
fining Negroes  to  the  central  part  of  the  inner 
cities,  maintaining  white  areas  around  them 
and  into  which  Negroes  are  discouraged  or 
prevented  from  entering. 

Q.  Tbe  other  day  you  mentioned  that  you 
told  some  trade  union  leaders  and  friends 
that  certain  things  need  to  be  done  by  tbe 
trade  union  movement  in  order  to  improve 
their  own  situation. 

Douglas:  Yes,  I  said  that  the  legislative 
programs  advocated  by  the  trade  union  move- 
ment are  In  the  main  correct.  They  are,  in 
effect  the  programs  of  the  liberal  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  But  a  very  considerable 
percentage  of  the  membership  is  not  In  sym- 
pathy with  them,  particularly  when  you 
come  to  race  matters.  And  while  the  Iabc»r 
press  has  been  doing  good  work,  it's  hard  to 
compete  with  the  social  opinion  of  the 
neighbors  and  with  the  metropolitan  press. 
I  suggested  a  series  of  home  visits  by  con- 
vinced members  of  the  wc»nen's  auxiliaries 
and  also  by  those  on  retirement  pay  so  that 
people  may  be  visited  by  fellow  unionists.  In 
roughly  the  same  locality.  You  can  build  a 
personal  fellowship  on  this  basis. 

Q.  It  requires  a  terrific  amount  of  educa- 
tion of  those  very  people — of  the  "visitors." 

Dougles:  Ob  yes,  indeed.  Now  there's  an- 
other factor.  There  are  still  some  sacrifices 
being  made  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try by  advocates  of  unionism.  This  is  note- 
worthy In  certain  sections  of  the  South  and 
the  white  collar  occupations.  But  In  the 
main,  for  the  thirteen  to  fifteen  million 
people  in  unions,  the  battle  of  organization 
has  been  won  for  those  already  in.  And  as 
a  result  of  xmion  activity  we  have  the  40 
hoiu"  week,  and  the  high  hourly  rate  in  com- 
parison with  the  past.  I  can  remember  when 
workers  in  factories  iised  to  work  65  or  70 
hour  week  and  the  pay  would  be  less  than 
204  an  hour. 

Now,  the  modern  generation  has  inherited 
all  these  things.  It  does  not  realize  the 
struggle  which  went  on  to  get  them.  (By  the 
way,  when  I  talked  about  visiting  in  the 
homes — I  mean,  gently,  not  in  any  threat- 
ening or  menacing  way  by  people  who  believe 
In  the  program.)  I  think  that  the  rank 
and  file  should  realize  that  what  they  have 
is  partly  the  result  of  blood,  sweat  and  tears, 
but  also  of  actual  death,  of  the  human  sac- 
rifice of  martyrs  who  had  gone  before.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  always  properly  em- 
phasized the  role  of  msirtyrs  and  saints.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  union  movement,  for 
example,  in  western  Pennsylvania,  have  an- 
nual ceremonies  honoring  those  who  were 
killed  In  the  Homestead  strike,  of  the  early 
'90's,  who  were  shot  down  by  the  Plnkerton 
men,  individually  honored  by  name,  and  have 
flowers  laid  upon  a  memorial  tablet  for  them. 

Q.  They  don't  have  that  now? 

Douglas:  Not  that  I  know  of.  If  they  do, 
fine;  if  they  don't  they  should.  In  Detroit, 
honor  the  people  who  were  beaten  up  at 
the  Ford  Works  at  the  Overpass  in  1937.  Out 
In  my  section,  the  people  who  were  shot  down 
In  the  Republic  Steel  strike.  This  could  be 
done  -without  stirring  up  bitter  animus.  But 
it  could  be  a  reminder — a  reminder — of  the 
tremendous  sacrifices  which  people  made  to 
get  unionization  and  to  Improve  the  con- 
dition of  their  lot.  And  similarly  we  have 
greit  civic  heroes  and  heroines — Jane 
Addams  and  Florence  Kelly,  and  John  Peter 
Altgeld  who  helped  get  the  first  eight  hour 
law  for  women  through.     I  think  we  can 


develop  the  memory  of  tbese  civic  heroes  and 
heroines. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  some  elements  in  the 
labor  movement  want  la  effect  to  forget  all 
about  that? 

Douglas:  I  don't  know.    I  don't  say  that. 

Q.  Feeling  that  they  want  to  be  respect- 
able and  not  be  reminded  of  the  origins  from 
which  they  came. 

Douglas:  I  know.  But  take  New  York. 
The  Triangle  Shirtwaist  Fire.  I  think  150 
girls  were  burnt  to  death,  working  in  a  loft 
factory  with  inadequate  fire  escapes,  and  the 
rest.  Let  each  locality  find  Its  unselfish 
heroes  and  heroines  and  commemorate  them. 
I  think  we  frequently  don't  do  enough  for 
the  war  heroes.  I  quite  agree  with  Harry 
Truman  that  to  be  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  is  the  highest  dis- 
tinction— military  distinction — that  one  can 
receive,  generally  granted  posthumously. 
But  we  can  do  much  more  to  commemorate 
those  medal  winners^and  similarly,  we 
ought  to  honor  our  civic  and  union  heroes 
and  heroines.  A  few  legislative  heroes,  two, 
such  as  George  Norrls  and  old  Bob  LaFollette, 
who  shouldn't  be  forgotten.  When  I'm  In 
Madison,  I  always  go  out  to  the  cemetery, 
stand  by  the  grave  of  ofld  Bob. 

Q.  And  also  the  memory  of  men  like  Andy 
Furuseth. 

Douglas:  Yes,  yes.  He  was  a  real  hero. 
Never  married.    Lived  la  a  $3  a  week  room. 

Q.  That  famous  line  be  delivered — 

Douglas:  "Tomorrow  Is  also  a  day."  Yes, 
those  are  marvelous  rheo.  LaFollette's  great 
legislative  achievement,  aside  from  the  phys- 
ical evaluation  of  railways  was  the  passing 
of  the  Seamen's  Act  of  1815,  which  of  course, 
Furuseth  had  been  worltlng  on  for  20  years. 
Well,  I  suggest  that  to  you,  John.  To  give 
a  third  dimension  to  union  activity — to  give 
It  the  dimension  of  time — the  dimension  of 
time  .  .  .  We  had  some  great  labor  leaders 
in  Chicago — old  honest  John  Fltzpatrick 
was  one  of  these. 

Q.  To  go  back  a  moment  to  another  phase 
of  developments  in  our  time.  I  remember 
that  shortly  after  World  War  II,  seeing  you 
come  out  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  where 
the  first  post-war  labor-management  con- 
ference was  being  held.  How  do  you  Judge 
that— and  why  did  it  fail? 

Douglas:  Well,  I  tried  to  organize  the 
agenda  for  It.  I  had  bten  wounded  In  the 
Pacific,  and  was  due  to  go  back  in  the  hospi- 
tal and  be  operated  on  again.  I  set  the 
agenda  and  carried  out  some  of  the  initial 
work.  George  Taylor  dW  most  of  the  work 
Inside  the  conference  Itself.  It  failed  be- 
cause the  employers  were  not  yet  ready  to 
concede  collective  bar^lning.  And  there 
were  elements  In  the  labor  movement  which 
were  not  yet  ready  to  concede  the  peaceful 
arbitration  of  disputes  arising  under  a 
contract. 

Q.  That  limited  form  of  arbitration. 

Douglas:  That's  right.  I've  always  felt 
that  we  should  not — except  in  rare  cases — 
arbitrate  new  contracts  but  that  you  should 
set  up  machinery  for  Brbltratlng  disputes 
under  a  contract.     Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

Q.  Yes,  indeed. 

Douglas:  I  arbitrated  for  seventeen  years 
in  the  newspaper  industry.  I  was  one  of  the 
national  arbitrators,  chairman  there,  I  think 
I   handed   out  something  like  85  decisions. 

Q.  Where,  in  Chicago? 

Douglas:  No.  no,  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
One  of  the  national  chairmen.  On  the  print- 
ing trades.  The  secret  of  relative  peace  in 
the  clothing  trades  has  been  this  arbitration 
of  grievances  and  disputes  under  a  contract. 

Q.  The  next  step  after  the  1945  conference, 
came  the  movement  in  the  80th  Congress, 
and  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  (in  1947). 

Douglas:  That  was,  of  course,  a  result  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  1946. 

Q.  What  was  the  respansibllity  of  the  trade 
union  movement  as  sudh? 

Douglas:   They  opposed  the  Taft-Hartley 


Act.  They  simply  didn't  have  the  votes.  Of 
course,  this  much  must  be  said.  There  was 
suspicion  of  the  labor  movement  because 
in  some  of  the  Industrial  unions  the  Com- 
munist factions  had  attained  pretty  strong 
footholds.  The  election  of  Reuther  as  presi- 
dent of  the  UAW  .  .  .  broke  the  back  of  the 
Communist  movement  in  the  UAW  and  then 
the  CIO,  under  Murray,  carried  out  a  purge 
in  '49  and  '50,  but  they  dldnt  show  their 
hand  really  as  to  who  they  were  until  they 
began  coming  out  against  our  foreign  policy 
In  '47  and  '48  and  then  coming  out  for  Henry 
Wallace  for  President  in  1948.  Then,  If  you 
combine  with  this  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
leaders  had  been  for  the  resistance  to  Hitler 
up  until  the  time  when  Hitler  and  Stalin 
made  their  pact,  and  then  switched  over  to 
any  opposition  to  action  against  Hitler  when 
Hitler  and  Stalin  agreed  In  August  of  "39. 
That  was  one  of  the  litmus  paper  tests  by 
which  you  could  Judge  whether  they  were 
Independent  or  not. 

Q.  Actually,  a  lot  of  liberals  swung  with 
them.    So  called  liberals. 

Douglas :  I  know,  I  know. 

Q.  This  was  part  of  the  complication. 

Douglas:  That  is  right. 

Q.  Then  came  the  period  after  the  passage 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  of  about  twelve  years 
and  then  we  got  the  Landrum-Grlffin  Law. 

Douglas:  During  that  period  labor  made 
gains.  It  couldn't  repeal  Tart-Hartley  or  ap- 
preciably modify  it  because  of  the  bi-partisan 
coalition  between  the  Republicans  and  the 
Southern  Democrats.  We  got  Landrum-Grlf- 
fin largely  because  of  the  abuses  perpetrated 
by  Mr.  James  Hoffa — 

Q.  And  a  few  others. 

Douglas:  And  a  few  others — that  were 
maintaining  themselves  in  office  by  undemo- 
cratic procedures,  and  the  rank  and  file  in 
some  locals  and  some  Internationals  were  not 
getting  a  chance  to  vote  for  the  election  of 
officers.  That's  what  gave  the  driving  force. 
Labor  abuses  create  ■  reaction.  And  labor 
tends  to  be  Judged  by  more  severe  standards 
than  employers  are  Judged. 

Q.  General  Electric  and  Westlnghouse  seem 
to  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  their 
great  price  conspiracy. 

Douglas:  That's  right,  you  wrote  a  very 
good  book  about  that. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  a  reason  I  wrote  the 
book,  really,  because  I  was  Interested  In  the 
contrast  between  the  legislative  attitudes  to- 
ward violations  by  labor  and  violations  by 
corporations. 

Douglas:  Who  was  it  that  wrote,  "The  rich 
attain  friendships  to  which  the  poor  dare  not 
aspire."  The  derelictions  of  the  powerful  are 
always  more  readily  excused  than  those  of 
the  less  powerful. 

— Well,  we've  covered  quite  a  lot  of  ter- 
ritory. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Herling,  Editor. 
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INDIA  AND  WHEAT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  wheatgrowers  of  the  Na- 
tion can  be  immensely  proud  of  the 
enormous  contribution  they  are  making 
to  preventing  the  food  crisis  in  India 
from  developing  into  a  famine  of  the 
worst  order. 

Of  the  vast  quantities  of  grain  that 
poured  into  India  in  1966  as  its  Govern- 
ment struggled  with  the  food  problem, 
by  far  the  largest  item  was  wheat  pro- 
duced on  the  farms  of  the  United  States. 
Our  exports  of  this  lifegivlng  grain  to 
India  in  calendar  year  1966  totaled 
roughly  a  quarter  billion  bushels.  That 
is  nearly  a  fourth  of  a  year's  crop. 

To  service  this  incoming  tide  of  golden 
grain  from  the  United  States  and  convert 


It  as  directly  as  possible  into  food  for  its 
masses,  the  Government  of  India  has  de- 
veloped a  food  line  of  great  magnitude. 
Wheat  moves  from  ship  to  truck  to 
mouth  in  an  Immense  feeding  operation 
estimated  to  involve  100,000  retail  dis- 
tributors, tens  of  thousands  of  boxcars, 
and  an  immense  labor  force  engaged  in 
unloading  and  bagging  the  grain. 

Transported  in  bulk  in  huge  ocean- 
going tankers,  our  wheat  is  unloaded  in 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  or  one  of  a  half  dozen 
smaller  Indian  ports.  It  is  bagged  in 
Jute  sacks  and  delivered  by  truck  within 
the  port  cities  and  by  railroad  to  inland 
places. 

Most  retail  sales  are  made  in  India's 
fair-price  shops,  small  stores  in  the  ba- 
zaars of  cities  and  towns.  They  sell  im- 
ported wheat  from  the  same  bags  in 
which  it  came  into  the  country. 

Having  bought  her  wheat,  the  house- 
wife then  has  it  ground  into  a  whole- 
wheat flour  from  which  she  bakes  chap- 
patis,  an  unleavened  bread  that  is  a 
staple  of  the  Indian  diet. 

It  can  be  seen  that  there  are  no  frills 
about  the  way  in  which  our  wheat  moves 
Into  the  mouths  of  the  Indian  people. 
There  is  a  minimum  of  processing.  It  is 
food  that  many  of  us  would  not  find  in- 
viting, but  it  fills  stomachs  and  it  sus- 
tains life.  Retail  prices  are  strictly  con- 
trolled, and  there  is  rationing  in  all  hard- 
hit  areas. 

Behind  this  lifesaving  stream  lies  the 
fertility  of  America's  wheatlands,  the 
diligence  of  its  wheatgrowers  and  the 
abundance  stored  in  country  warehouses 
and  terminal  centers.  What  we  are  do- 
ing for  the  people  of  India  will  live  long 
in  the  annals  of  man's  brotherhood  to 
man. 

I  am  proud  of  this  contribution. 
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AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    FOR    FOR- 
EIGN TRADE,  PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica's ability  to  compete  effectively  in  the 
world  marketplace  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry is  due  primarily  to  the  caliber  of 
graduates  from  the  Nation's  many  fine 
schools  and  universities  specializing  in 
International  economic  leadership.  One 
school  that  has  long  been  a  recognized 
leader  in  this  field  Is  the  American  In- 
stitute for  Foreign  Trade,  located  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  AIFP  Is  famous  more  for  the  qual- 
ity of  its  students  and  accomplishments 
of  its  graduates  than  it  is  for  their  num- 
bers, though  these  figures  also  are  im- 
pressive. The  institute,  primarily  be- 
cause its  faculty  members  are  recognized 
leaders  in  their  fields,  attracts  students 
from  all  50  States  and  from  many  for- 
eign nations  as  well.  Its  graduates  have 
oistlngnished  themselves  In  careers  in 
industry,  in  government,  and  in  many  of 
the  humanitarian  organizations  dealing 
in,  or  concerned  with,  international  busi- 
ness and  commerce. 

The  institute  Is  particularly  well 
mown  for  its  Latin-American  area 
KUdies  program.  In  which  as  many  as 
two-thirds  of  the  students  are  enrolled. 
«  is  particularly  heartening  that  this 
mterest  comes  at  a  time  when  friendly 
rwaiions  between  America  and  her  neigh- 


bors to  the  south  grow  in  importance 
each  day. 

Mr.  President,  in  recognition  of  its  out- 
standing contribution  to  international 
business  and  good  will,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
descriptive  account  of  the  American  In- 
stitute for  Foreign  Trade,  written  by 
Robert  L.  Gulick,  Jr.,  dean  of  admissions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thundebbibd  :  A  Personal  Account 
(By  Robert  L.  Gulick,  Jr.,  dean  of  admissions) 
I  knew  about  the  American  Institute  for 
Foreign  Trade  during  the  early  days  of  its  ex- 
istence because  it  was  part  of  my  assignment 
at  the  Institute  of  Economics,  University  of 
California,  to  keep  abreast  of  efforts  of  col- 
leges and  universities  training  for  Interna- 
tional economic  leadership.  Thunderbird,  as 
AIPT  was  and  is  popularly  known,  was  a 
pioneer  operation  In  this  field. 

In  a  sense,  the  Thunderbird  may  be  re- 
garded as  symbolic  of  AIPT's  three-fold  cur- 
riculum. Among  the  Northern  tribes,  the 
Thunderbird  is  revered  as  the  protector  of 
brotherhood,  peace,  and  plenty.  The  Insti- 
tute offers  functional  language  Instruction 
to  enable  students  to  understand  and  be  un- 
derstood and  this  tool  of  communication 
should  be  conducive  to  brotherhood.  Area 
Studies,  emphasizing  customs,  cultural  his- 
tory, economic  resoxirces,  ways  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  the  international  trade  of  a  major 
economic  region,  could  well  be  a  major  weap- 
on in  the  fight  for  peace.  International  com- 
merce courses,  embodying  the  umon  of 
theory  and  practice,  should  promote  world 
plenty. 

In  March  1964,  when  I  affiliated  with  AIPT 
after  spending  more  than  a  decade  in  North 
Africa,  Thunderbird  had  only  221  students. 
In  September  1965,  enrollment  passed  the 
300  mark,  which  had  been  regarded  as  the 
maximum  desirable.  At  the  May  Commence- 
ment in  1966,  AIFT  acquired  a  new  President 
In  the  person  of  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Peterson,  grad- 
uate of  Yale  with  a  Master's  degree  from 
U.S.C.  and  a  doctorate  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  President  Peterson  compressed 
academic  and  practical  pursuits  In  his  re- 
markable career:  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  for  two  terms,  Marine  Captain  In 
Korea  and  lay  minister,  professor  of  poUtlcal 
science  at  universities  In  Wisconsin  and 
Ohio,  right-hand  man  of  the  chairman  of  a 
major  poliUcal  party,  etc.  President  Peter- 
son lost  no  time  In  deciding  that  the  Insti- 
tute should  continue  to  advance  both  quan- 
titatively and  qualltaUvely.  Under  his  lead- 
ership, every  phase  of  the  Institute's  opera- 
tions has  felt  a  new  "stir  of  life."  Pour  apart- 
ment buildings  and  a  lounge,  to  accom- 
modate fifty  married  couples,  were  erected 
in  the  summer  of  1966.  In  September  1966, 
the  National  City  Bank  established  a  chair 
in  International  Finance  and  the  American 
Management  Association  announced  Its  sup- 
port of  a  similar  chair  in  Management. 

The  Citibank  professorship  is  held  by 
Jonathan  Flldes,  recipient  of  the  doctorate 
from  the  University  of  London.  Dr.  Flldes 
has  had  a  highly  successful  career  in  Canada 
and  other  countries;  one  of  his  tasks  was  to 
Innovate  a  nimiber  of  computer  techniques 
at  Avon  Products,  Singer,  and  In  engineering 
companies.  He  coordinates  a  new  course 
given  by  General  Electric,  whose  huge  com- 
puter plant  Is  situated  In  nearby  Deer  Val- 
ley, on  "The  Impact  of  Data  Processing  on 
Management."  In  addition,  he  presents  a 
most  imxisual  course  on  "The  Economics  of 
International  Business  Development." 

The  Management  professorship  is  held  by 
Alvln  Marks  who  began  his  professional 
career  as  a  school  administrator  but  was 
lured  by  Standard  of  New  Jersey  into  a  posi- 
tion In  International  personnel  management. 


for  eighteen  years  in  Latin  America.  This 
was  foUowed  by  simUar  service  with  Inter- 
national Packers  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
This  new  professorship  is  illustrative  of  the 
great  benefits  derived  by  the  Institute  from 
Its  affiliation  with  the  American  Management 
Association,  a  non-profit  educational  organi- 
zation having  around  42,000  members  In  ad- 
dition to  Its  student  membership. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  does  not  exist  in 
the  United  States  any  graduate  school  of 
business  that  can  match  the  practical  exper- 
tise, the  years  of  successful  experience  with 
American  companies  overseas,  of  AIFT's 
faculty  in  International  Commerce.  S.  C. 
Johnson  Professor  Chris  Larsen.  the  liead  of 
that  department,  spent  36  years  in  the  Far 
East;  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  sub- 
sidiaries of  Standard  in  the  Philippines  and 
he  was  decorated  by  the  government  of  that 
country. 

Professor  Gerard  Rlchter  engaged  In  for- 
eign trade  in  Berlin,  Latin  America,  and  New 
York  before  coming  to  the  Institute  to  teach 
foreign  trade  practice  and  salesmanship. 
Professor  Arthur  Goodearl  was  for  years  with 
National  City  Bank  in  Peru  and  Is  able  to 
provide  students  with  "know-how"  In  bank- 
ing abroad.  One  of  the  new  professors,  Paul 
Rupert,  has  traveled  some  three  million  miles 
in  his  global  marketing  activities. 

One  of  the  pioneers  at  AIPT  Is  Paul  WU- 
son  who  is  ever  at  work  updating  his  courses 
in  managerial  accounting.  The  dean  In 
commerce  is  John  David  Campbell  who 
served  Swift  in  Europe  for  many  years.  Ad- 
vertising Is  getting  more  attention  with  the 
addition  to  the  faculty  of  a  professional  ad- 
vertising man,  Norton  Sobo,  who  was  vice- 
president  of  a  Madison  Avenue  agency  and 
who  continues  to  be  connected  with  a  Phoe- 
nix radio  station.  Classes  in  the  Interna- 
tional Law  of  Commerce  are  taught  by  prac- 
tising attorneys.  Dr.  Rex  Lee  and  Robert 
Kelso,  Honorary  German  Consul  for  the  State 
of  Arizona  and  Chairman  of  the  Arizona- 
Mexico-West  Coast  Trade  Commission. 

The  world   business  courses  furnish   the 
"know-how"  for  rapid  progress  on  the  Job. 
During  these  last  two  years,  I  have  seen  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents   offered    Jobs    before    graduation.    In 
1964-65,  there  were  69  companies,  public  and 
private    agencies,    recruiting    at    AIPT;    In 
1965-66,  the  number  reached  133.    This  la 
reassuring  but  what  Is  still  more  important 
Is  the  fact  the  Thunderblrds  tend  to  move 
up  the  ladder  quickly  during  the  first  five 
years    with    a    company.    The    more    than 
4,500  Thunderblrds  have  been  employed  by 
over    1,700    companies,   public    and   private 
agencies,  in  over  90  lands  around  the  world. 
Contributory  to  this  record  has  been  the 
outstanding   language-training   program   of 
the  Institute.    Spanish,  French,  and  BrazUlan 
Portuguese  are  taught  by  the  aural-oral  or 
audlo-llngual  method.    The  students  Usten 
to  tapes  and  repeat  what  they  hear;  indi- 
vidual listening  bootha  supplement  the  train- 
ing In  classroom  and  laboratory.    The  con- 
versation classes  are  limited  to  eight  stu- 
dents.   French  U  taught  by  natives  of  Parts 
and  other  parts  of  Prance  and  of  Belglvmi. 
Spanish  Is  taught  by  natives  of  Spain,  Cen- 
tral  America,  Mexico,  and  South  America. 
Portuguese  Is  taught  by  Portuguese  includ- 
ing the  remarkable  Srta.     Maria  Leopoldlna 
de  Noronha,  direct  descendant  of  two  Portu- 
guese kings  and  of  Vasco  da  Gamal    Lan- 
guage facilitates  communication  and  friend- 
ship.    When   you  speak  the  language  of  a 
country,  even  If  imperfectly,  you  are  show- 
ing respect  for  the  people  and  this  la  ap- 
preciated. 

Perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  students  at  AIPT 
are  Interested  in  Latin  America  and  this  Is 
reflected  In  the  large  numbers  enrolled  in  the 
Latin-American  Area  Studies  classes  and 
seminars  so  capably  taught  and  conducted 
by  Professor  Joaquin  Duarte.  But  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Institute  Is  not  confined  to 
Latin  America.    The  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
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Dr.  Milton  C.  Towner,  whose  achievements 
In  personnel  management  In  Indonesia  were 
extraordinary,  offers  studies  pertaining  to 
Asia  and  tlie  Far  East.  European  Area 
Studies  are  taught  by  Dr.  John  Steven  KeUy 
who  retired  from  the  Army  before  the  man- 
datory age  after  spending  twelve  years  In 
Europe.  Professor  Kelly  secured  hlfi  doctor- 
ate from  the  Institute  of  Higher  Intema- 
Uonal  Studies,  Geneva.  My  partner  in  North 
African  and  Middle  Eastern  Studies  Is  Dr. 
Abld  A.  Al-Marayatl.  for  five  years  secretary 
of  Arab  DelegaUons  to  the  United  Nations 
Oeneral  Assembly  and  author  of  a  Modem 
Diplomatic  History  of  Iraq.  We  met  Dr.  Al- 
Marayatl  In  Vienna  where  he  was  connected 
with  the  mtemaUonal  atomic  energy  agency. 
This  unusual  course  Includes  fundamentals 
of  Islam,  African  and  Arab  history,  foreign 
trade  of  the  area,  selections  from  literature 
of  the  region,  poUtlcal  and  cultural  relations 
With  America,  and  even  a  few  words  of  every- 
day Arabic  and  Persian  1 

Enrollment  In  September  1966  exceeded 
400,  but  the  one  to  ten  faculty-student  ratio 
was  maintained.  The  student  body  Is  fas- 
cinating. These  students  hold  degrees,  47 
majors,  from  183  coUeges  and  universities 
located  In  41  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  seven  foreign  countries.  Among  them 
are  thirty-two  who  liave  returned  for  grad- 
uate study  after  servmg  as  Peace  Corps 
volunteers.  There  are  also  32  "foreign"  stu- 
dents who  are  citizens  of  nineteen  countries, 
but  who  are  mainly  graduates  of  American 
unlversitiea. 

Many  students  want  to  know  about  quaU- 
flcatlons  for  admission.    To  enter  the  degree 
program,  a  student  must  hold  the  equivalent 
of  a  bachelor's  degree  frwn  a  standard  Amer- 
ican coUege.    He  must  have  a  physician  com- 
plete   the    certlflcate    of    health    and    two 
letters    of    recommendation    are    reqiiired. 
These  letters  should  not  come  from  doctor, 
lawyer,  merchant,  chief,  but  irom  profeason 
or  employers.    In  my  Judgment,  our  best 
students  have  tended  to  Ije  those  highly 
recommended  by  their  professors.    We  want 
to  admit  the  student  who  will  creditably 
serve  himself,  his  employer,  and  his  country. 
General  Barton  Kyle  Yount,  Pounder  and 
First  President  of  AI^T,  was  motivated  by 
a  desire  to  improve  the  image  of  the  Amer- 
ican  overseas   and    this   continues   to   be   a 
valid  objective.    First  on  my  Ust  of  quaU- 
flcatlons  is  motivation.    Success  In  business 
or  in  government  or  with  a  humanitarian 
agency  is,  in  my  Judgment,  determined  more 
by  incentive  and  the  ablUty  to  size  up  situ- 
ations and  people,  than  by  grades  or  college 
major.     We   take   Into  accoimt  placement 
prospects,  preparation  for  AIPT,  ago  (It  Is 
hard  to  place  anyone  past  thirty  and  we 
make  this  fact  known  to  the  applicant  even 
thou^  we  do  not  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of    age),    miUtary    status,    extracurricular 
achievements,  grade  point  average,  and  work 
experience.    We  attach  great  importance  to 
faculty  in  written  and  oral  communication. 
Most   students   come  to   regret  not   bavlng 
taken  enough  expoaitory  writing  in  coUege. 
Admissions  decMons  are  made  quickly,  nor- 
maUy  within  two  weeks  of  receipt  of  appli- 
cation, transcript  of  record,  health  certifi- 
cate, and  letters  of  recommendation.     Ac- 
ceptance holds  good  for  at  least  five  years. 
What  does  It  cost  to  attend  AIPT?    Tuition 
for  the  two  semesters  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Foreign  Trade  amounts  to 
$1,070,  the  application  fee  Is  $20,  Insurance 
(health)    aSO,  Ubrary  and  incidentals  WO, 
making  a  total  of  «1,800.    Board  runs  $810 
and  lodging  m  apartments  having  a  maxi- 
mum of  four  occupants  Is  HIQ.  A  wife  may 
complete   22   semester   hours   of   work   In 
Language  and  Area  Studies  and  receive  the 
Wivee  Course  Diploma  at  a  cost  of  only  $260 
for  the  year.    Health  instirance  for  the  wife 
costs  $36.    Married  couples  without  children 
may  live  off  campus  or  they  may  select  either 
one  of  the  traditional  apartments  (two-room 
suites)   at  $400  for  the  year  or  one  of  the 
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fifty  new  three-room  units  at  $600.    Books 
may  cost  around  $100  a  year. 

Many  students  finance  part  of  the  costs 
under  the  O.  I.  "Bill  of  Rights"  or  with 
loans  imder  the  NDEA  or  United  Student 
Aid  programs.  Around  80  percent  of  the 
students  receive  assistance  In  the  form  of 
loans  or  work.  In  general,  a  goodly  loan  is 
preferable  to  a  Job  that  Is  unrelated  to  the 
program  of  study  and  that  diverts  time  and 
energy  from  academic  work. 

Students  and  faculty  members  attached  to 
other  schools  are  always  welcome  at  Thun- 
derbird  and  they  are  free  to  ask  questions 
of  students  at  the  swimming  pool,  coSee 
shop,  or  elsewhere.  Clarification  of  points 
not  covered  In  Institute  publicatlonfl  can  be 
made  through  correspondence  with  the  Beg- 
Utrar  or  with  other  staft  or  faculty  mem- 
bers. I  do  not  urge  students  to  attend  this, 
tliat  or  the  other  school.  Justice  means 
thinking  with  one's  own  mind.  I  do  feel, 
however,  that  those  keenly  interested  in  In- 
ternational careers  would  do  well  to  ponder 
whether  attendance  at  AIPT  would  be  in 
their  long-run  best  Interests. 


PISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE  GETS 
GREEN  UGHT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  news  that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  approved  the  use  of 
fish  protein  concentrate  in  human  diets. 

Hopefully,  this  approval  will  remove 
the  last  obstacle  to  the  use  of  this  hlgh- 
proteln,  low-cost  product  In  helping  to 
meet  the  dietary  needs  of  undernour- 
ished people  wherever  they  may  be. 

Careful  safeguards  have  been  thrown 
around  this  first  step,  as  Is  proper.  But 
the  Important  thing  Is  that  we  can  begin 
to  tap  the  seas  for  a  low-cost  source  of 

protein. 

This  is  a  breakthrough  in  terms  of  in- 
dustrial development:  the  commercial 
nshlng  industry  will  benefit,  of  course, 
as  will  related  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution industries.  But  more  sig- 
nificant Is  the  potential  for  the  battle 
against  hunger,  disease,  and  death. 

The  FDA  announcement  is  good  news 
for  the  whole  world,  and  I  hope  we  will 
move  forward  promptly  to  introduce  the 
product  mto  world  cCBOomerce. 


JUSTICE    DELAYED— ABC-ITT 
MERGER 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
If  the  economy  of  our  great  country  ever 
seriously  slows  down — or  grinds  to  a 
halt— one  factor  will  certainly  be  ad- 
ministrative delay.  The  whole  problem 
of  administrative  delay  is  of  prime  con- 
cern to  my  Subcommittee  on  Admmistra- 
tlve  Practice  and  Procedure.  In  fact,  we 
have  made  a  number  of  in-depth  studies 
of  the  subject  and,  hopefully,  we  shall 
make  several  more.  In  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  length  of  ttme  It  takes  to  con- 
duct administrative  hearings. 

We  have  found  that  administrative  de- 
lay already  has  a  serious  dampening 
effect  on  our  economy  despite  the  best 
efforts  of  many  conscientious  persons. 

As  more  and  more  of  our  economy  be- 
comes "regulated"  by  government,  more 
and  more  serious  becomes  the  problem. 

And  even  when  the  regiilatory  agencies 
are  willing  to  move  at  a  reasonable  pace, 
there  are  other  tentacles  of  the  vast  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  to  slow  them  down. 
An  excellent,  if  almost  unbelievable,  ex- 


ample is  the  current  effort  of  the  FCC 
to  act  upon  a  proposed  merger  between 
ABC  and  ITT. 

The  FCC  was  not  moving  at  exactly 
breakneck  speed  when,  after  14  months 
of  consideration,  it  was  ready  to  approve 
the  merger.  But  this  speed  was  too 
much  for  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  They  have  In- 
tervened and  have  asked  for  more  time. 
Just  yesterday,  the  FCC  granted  another 
delay. 

Here  is  the  Incredible  chronology  of 
this  tale  of  delay. 

In  December  1965  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
advised  that  ABC  and  ITT  were  con- 
templating a  merger,  and  the  Division  be- 
gan an  Investigation.  A  demand  for 
documents  was  served  upon  the  com- 
panies and  the  documents  were  fur- 
nished to  the  Division  by  the  end  of 
April  1966. 

ABC  and  ITT  made  an  application  for 
approval  of  the  FCC  which  was  tendered 
on  March  31,  1966.  and  accepted  for 
flUng  on  April  14,  1966.  Notice  of  these 
applications  was  published  by  radio  and 
television  and  in  the  newspapers,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  statutes  and  FCC  rules. 

On  June  8. 1966,  and  again  on  June  30, 
1966,  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC  wrote  to 
the  head  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  in- 
viting an  expression  of  views  by  the  Divi- 
sion to  the  Commission  on  this  matter. 
On  August  18,  1966,  the  Commission  Is- 
sued an  order  and  notice  of  oral  hearing 
before  the  Commission  en  banc,  in 
which  the  Commission  ordered  a  hearing 
on  all  issues  of  law,  policy,  and  fact  In- 
volved in  the  proceeding  and  invited  any 
interested  parties  to  appear  and  be  heard. 
A  copy  of  this  notice  was  sent  to  the 
Antitrust  Division  and  was  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  August  24, 1966. 
A  hearing  was  held  before  the  full 
Commission  on  September  19  and  20, 
1966.  The  Antitrust  Division  did  not  ap- 
pear or  make  any  statement  of  views 
and  gave  no  indication  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  it  had  any  important  evidence 
or  statement  to  make  regarding  this 
matter. 

On  October  25,  the  Chairman  of  the 
FCC  again  wrote  the  head  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  stating  that  the  Commis- 
sion expected  to  reach  a  decision  in  the 
near  future  and  again  inviting  an  ex- 
pression of  views.  On  November  3,  1966, 
the  Antitrust  Division  wrote  to  the  Com- 
mission stating  that  it  now  believed  there 
was  a  possibility  of  "anticompetitive  ef- 
fects" and  of  "antitrust  questions"  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  merger.  This  let- 
ter Stated  that  the  Division  had  "not  yet 
reached  a  final  conclusion"  and  sug- 
gested that  the  Commission  defer  final 
action  until  the  Antitrust  Division  ar- 
rived at  a  final  conclusion  "on  the  anti- 
trust aspects  of  the  merger."  The  Com- 
mission has  stated  that  it  "thereafter 
urged  the  Antitrust  Division  to  make  a 
more  definitive  statement." 

On  December  20,  1966,  the  Antitrust 
Division  wrote  to  the  Commission  stating 
that  the  possibilities  of  anticompetitive 
consequences  from  the  merger  were  so 
"speculative"  that  "we  are  not  presenW 
contemplating  an  action  under  the  anU- 
trust  laws  to  enjoin  consummation  of  tne 
merger."  .      - 

This  Is  the  kind  of  letter  which  Is  wwi 
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known  among  antitriist  lawyers  as  a 
"clearance  letter"  and  is  as  much  ap- 
proval as  the  Department  of  Justice  nor- 
mally gives  to  a  proposed  merger  which 
It  has  decided  not  to  oppose.  The  letter 
also  went  on  to  discuss  various  possible 
anticompetitive  aspects  of  the  proposed 
merger  which  the  Antitrust  Division 
suggested  the  Commission  consider  un- 
der its  public  interest  standard. 

The  following  day,  the  Commission 
Issued  a  lengthy  opinion  in  which  it  dis- 
cussed the  Department  of  Justice  letter 
In  detail  and  stated  that  "all  of  the  facts 
and  considerations  discussed  in  the  let- 
ter from  the  Antitrust  Division  are  and 
have  been  known  to  the  Commission  and 
have  been  the  subject  of  careful  consid- 
eration under  the  principles  and  stand- 
urds  applicable  to  our  field  of  spedallMd 
jurisdiction,  experience  and  expertisR" 
The  Commission  then  voted  4  to  3,  to  ap- 
prove the  applications  and  the  proposed 
merger. 

On  January  18,  1967,  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
filed  a  petition  for  reconsideration  and 
for  leave  to  intervene  In  these  proceed- 
ings. This  was  28  days  after  the  Com- 
mission decision  and  just  2  days  before 
the  expiration  of  the  30-day  statutory 
limit  within  which  a  petition  for  recon- 
sideration could  be  filed.  The  petition 
stated  that  the  Department  had  not 
sought  to  Intervene  earlier  because  It 
was  not  clear  that  this  was  necessary 
dnce  the  Commission  might  have  de- 
cided the  other  way  and  because  the  An- 
titrust Division  had  not  completed  ita 
analysis  of  the  case.  The  petition  again 
submitted  the  same  arguments  that  were 
made  in  the  letter  of  December  20,  and 
hinted  that  the  Department  was  in  pos- 
session of  significant  information,  but 
made  no  factual  showing  whatever  and 
did  not  indicate  what  evidence  or  in- 
formation it  had. 

Upon  the  filing  of  this  petition  the 
companies,  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mission Chairman,  agreed  to  defer  ac- 
tion on  the  proposed  merger  temporarily. 
On  January  26.  ABC  and  ITT  filed  a 
lengthy  pleading  which  answered  all  of 
the  argiunents  raised  by  the  belated  pe- 
tition of  the  Antitrust  Division  and  cited 
legal  authority  holding  that  the  petition 
was  untimely  and  inadequate,  since  It 
alleged  no  good  reason  for  the  failure 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  to  appear  and 
ofFer  any  evidence  or  arguments  which  It 
had  prior  to  the  time  the  Commission 
decided  the  proceeding,  and  even  at  the 
late  date  it  was  filed  it  failed  to  disclose 
or  allege  any  evidence  or  relevant  facts. 

Ibis  pleading  also  disclosed  that  on 
January  20,  1967,  ABC  and  ITT  had 
written  to  the  Antitrust  Division  de- 
manding a  dIsclo6Tu-e  of  any  evidence 
which  the  Department  claimed  to  have  to 
support  its  petition  for  reconsideration. 
It  also  contained  a  copy  of  an  answer 
from  the  Antitrust  Division  dated  Jan- 
uary 24,  1967.  which,  in  effect,  even  then 
refused  to  disclose  any  information  or 
evidence  which  the  Antitrust  Division 
claimed  to  have  except  some  documents 
which  It  had  ireceived  from  the  com- 
panies, which  had  been  In  its  possession 
long  prior  to  the  decision,  and  wMch  did 
Qot  appear  to  disclose  any  new  facts. 

Just  yesterday,  the  FCC  again  asked 


the  Justice  Department  for  any  specific 
information  that  it  has  and  ordered  an- 
other delay. 

The  Subconomittee  on  Admlnistititlve 
Practice  and  Procedure  will  continue  to 
watch  this  situation  carefully.  The 
proceedings  have  already  gone  on  for  14 
months.  We  have  no  interest  in  the  sub- 
stantive decision  as  to  the  ABC-ITT  mer- 
ger. We  are  very  much  concerned  with 
the  procedures  involved  in  reaching  a  de- 
cision. 

Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied. 


FLOXrriNG  BY  GOVERNMENT 
AGENTS  OF  LAWS  BANNING 
EAVESDROPPING  AND  WIRETAP- 
PING 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  shocked  by  the  disclosure 
of  the  lack  of  cooperation  of  the  various 
administrative  agencies  under  investiga- 
tion by  the  subcommittee  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 

I  am  even  more  shocked  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  agencies  to  take  disciplinary 
action  against  those  agents  who  have  vio- 
lated Department  regulations. 

But  most  shocking  of  all  is  the  failure 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  at- 
torneys general  of  the  States  to  prose- 
cute agents  who  have  violated  laws  ban- 
ning eavesdropping  and  wiretapping. 

The  Long  subcommittee  hearings  are 
replete  with  admissions  of  IRS  agents 
who  have  openly  flouted  State  and  Fed- 
eral law. 

In  my  judgment.  Federal  agents  are 
not  and  should  not  be  above  the  law. 
In  my  judgment,  the  only  way  to  stop 
lawless  law  enforcement  is  to  prosecute 
lawless  law  enforcement  officers  for  law 
violations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  leaf- 
let entitled  "If  Government  Becomes  a 
Lawbreaker,"  published  by  the  Commit- 
tee To  Preserve  American  Freedom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorb,  as  follows: 

If   TBB    CKSVBtNMENT    BSCOICES    A    LaWBRKAK- 
ER    .    .    .:     A    STATEMZm    ON    TKX    GROWTNG 

Thekats  to  Pbivact  in  the  UmTED  States 

"If  the  Oovermnent  becomes  a  lawbreaker, 
it  breeds  contempt  for  law." 

Tbose  were  tbe  worda  of  Mr.  Justice  Loula 
Brandels,  decrying  tbe  use  of  wiretapping 
m  tbe  first  case  of  its  kind — Olmstead  v. 
United  State»— to  come  before  the  n.S.  Su- 
preme Court  In  1928. 

Justice  Brandels  went  on: 

"It  (tlie  Govemment)  Invites  every  man 
to  be  a  law  unto  himself;  it  invites  anarcby. 
To  declare  that  m  tbe  administration  of  the 
criminal  law,  tbe  end  justlfles  tbe  means — 
to  declare  tbat  the  Oovemment  may  com- 
mit crimes  In  order  to  secure  tbe  conviction 
of  a  private  criminal — would  bring  terrible 
retribution." 

In  1934  the  Congress  categorically  pro- 
hibited wiretapping. 

However,  agencies  of  tbe  Federal  govern- 
ment almost  immediately  began  interpreting 
the  law  to  find  exceptions  to  tbe  ban. 

More  recently  a  aharp  and  alarming  in- 
crease m  tbe  use  of  wiretap  and  other  police 
state  tactics  by  government  agencies  has 
raised  new  and  unprecedented  ttireats  to 
individual  freedom  in  America. 

WIBErAFFIMO,  SNOOFIMO  AKD  BAEASSIIXNT  .  .   . 

U.S.  Senator  Edward  V.  Long  of  Mlasourl, 
ehalnnaa  at  tbe  Senate  Judiciary  Suboom- 


mlttee  on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure, has  conducted  intensive  bearmga  on 
the  invasion  of  privacy  by  government 
agencies. 

His  conclusion: 

"Federal  agents  are  embarked  on  a  nation- 
wide campaign  of  wiretapping,  snooping  and 
harassment  of  American  citizens." 

Life  Magazine  commented:  "The  govern- 
ment has  been  electronically  spying  on  its 
citizens  for  years." 

In  lUs  dissenting  opinion  in  Hotfa  v.  United 
States  (1966),  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
noted  that  the  chief  government  witness  was 
released  from  prison  in  a  deal  tbat  be  help 
develop  a  case,  not  on  past  bappemngs,  but 
for  the  future. 

Warren  stated  that  the  govenunent  In- 
former "became  the  equivalent  of  a  bugging 
device."  He  added:  "This  type  of  informer 
and  tbe  uses  to  wMcb  he  was  put  in  this 
case  evidence  a  serious  potential  for  under- 
mimng  the  mtegrlty  of  the  truth-finding 
process  In  the  federal  courts." 

The  evidence  clearly  demonstratea  an 
alarming  and  fast -growing  erosion  of  per- 
sonal privacy  and  rights,  particularly  by 
agencies  of  government. 

cjjij.:  rrs  pttbposb 

The  growing  tendency,  particularly  among 
government  agencies,  to  Invade  and  destroy 
the  privacy  of  indlvldiials  hsM  led  to  tbe 
formation  of  the  Committee  to  Preserve 
American  Freedom  (CJ.AJ.). 

The  purpoee  of  C.P.AJ.  is  to  combat  tbla 
increasingly  dangerous  trend  through  a  na- 
tionwide program  of  education  and  action. 
CJ.AF.  wiU  focus  public  attention  on  Im- 
proper invasions  of  privacy  wherever  o",^ 
whenever  they  occur. 

CPA  J.  believes  that  the  American  public 
WiU  not  tolerate  the  use  of  poUce  state  tac- 
tics, whether  by  government  or  any  other 
agencies.  Therefore,  the  first  and  greatest 
task  of  CJ.AJ.  is  to  inform  the  public  of 
tbe  existence  and  growth  of  these  practices 
and  to  turn  the  glaring  spotlight  of  public- 
ity on  tbe  offenders. 

ACTTNO    OmCKBS 

Co-Chalrmen:  Charles  F.  Edgecomb  and 
Mort  Puray. 

Co- Vice  Chairmen:  Ernest  Mazey  and  Dr. 
Charles  Quick. 

Secretary:  Dr.  Florence  Cassidy. 

Treasurer:  Myra  Wolfgang. 

CJ.AJ'.  Headquarten:  200  Tuller  Hotel. 
Detroit,  Mich.  48226.   Phone:  961-1422. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-POUR 
OP  THE  YALE  FACULTY  PETITION 
PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    TO    END 
BOMBING  OF  NORTH  VIETNAM 
Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  In 
the  January  29,  1967,  New  York  Times 
an  open  letter  to  President  Johnson 
appeared  asking  him  to  declare  an  un- 
conditional halt  to  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

The  signers  of  this  petition  represent 
the  most  responsible  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation— teachers  at  our  great  universi- 
ties. Hve  hundred  and  thirty-four 
members  of  the  Yale  faculty  asked  the 
President  to  take  the  necessary  gamble 
to  stop  the  bombings  because  the  poten- 
tial benefits  of  such  a  move  outweigh  the 
risks.  They  find  support  for  their  con- 
viction in  U  Thant's  belief  that  the  ces- 
sation of  bombing  is  the  necessary  key 
to  the  opening  of  peace  talks  and  by  re- 
cent statemoits  from  Hanoi  whldi  In- 
dicate a  new  flexibility. 

After  2  years  of  the  most  Intense  and 
savage  bombing  of  North  ^^tnam  it  has 
become  apparent  that  It  has  not  sue- 
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ceeded  In  stopping  the  flow  of  men  and 
materials  Into  South  Vietnam.  If  any- 
thing, the  rate  of  Infiltration  has  been 
stepped  up.  By  ofiBclal  estimates  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  representatives, 
some  8,000  North  Vietnamese  are  com- 
ing down  from  North  Vietnam  every 
month — a  number  more  than  enough  to 
offset  the  Vletcong  casualties  in  the 
South.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
these  bombings  have  brought  the  North 
Vietnamese  «my  closer  to  the  negotiating 
table.  In  fact,  as  Ambassador  Relschauer 
testified  on  January  31,  1967.  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  very 
idea  that  bombing  North  Vietnam  would 
accomplish  this  result  represents  a  fail- 
ure on  our  part  to  understand  the  psy- 
chology of  the  North  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers. There  is  no  more  reason  to  expect 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  surrender  under 
aerial  bombardment  than  there  was  for 
Hitler  to  expect  the  Britons  to  call  it 
quits  because  of  the  attacks  of  the  Luft- 
waffe. ^    ^   ^^ 

Despite  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
bombings  dre  succeeding  neither  in  re- 
ducing the  infiltration  into  the  south  nor 
In  getting  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  sue  for  peace, 
there  are  those  who  advocate  an  in- 
creased level  of  bombing.  We  now  hear 
that  Haiphong  must  be  bombed,  that 
the  Mig  airfields  must  be  hit,  that  the 
restrictions  on  our  Air  Force  must  be 
lifted.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  such 
escalation  wUl  take  us  that  much  nearer 
a  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China,  what  assurance  Is 
there  that  the  escalation  of  bombings 
will  have  any  more  effect  than  the  pres- 
ent level  of  bombings?  Suppose  we  do 
destroy  Haiphong  and  all  of  the  air- 
fields In  North  Vietnam?  WUl  that  stop 
the  Vletcong  in  the  south  from  continu- 
ing the  fight? 

For  years  now  we  have  been  sold  a  bill 
of  goods  that  if  we  only  increase  our 
military  effort  one  notch  we  will  win. 
After  a  time  the  military  effort  Is  in- 
creased, and  when  the  promised  results 
are  not  forthcoming  we  are  told  that  it 
will  take  one  more  increase.  And  so  on 
and  on  we  go,  trying  to  win  by  military 
means  a  war  which  we  treat  as  an  ag- 
gression from  the  north,  but  which  is 
far  more  a  civil  war  which  no  amount 
of  military  effort  in  the  north  can  end. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
Yale  faculty  letter  to  President  Johnson. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  T-*'*''*"^  TO  THK  President 

New  Haven  Conn., 

January  1967. 
Dkab  Mb.  President:  The  signers  of  thla 
letter,  members  of  the  Tale  facility  who  speak 
for  themselves  and  not  as  representatives  of 
the  University,  write  to  urge  most  respect- 
fully that  you  declare  an  unconditional  halt 
to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Wt  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  this  decision 
entails  for  you.  We  recognize  that  you  must 
assess  important  military  and  political  rUks 
before  you  can  make  such  a  move.  But  we 
believe  we  speak  for  men  of  good  wUl  every- 
where in  the  world  when  we  urge  you  to 
consider  that  now  the  potential  benefits  out- 
weigh the  risks,  and  that  the  gamble  Is  a 
necessary  one. 

We  are  very  much  strengthened  In  this  view 
by  the  events  of  the  last  few  days,  partic- 


ularly U  Thant's  growing  conviction  that 
the  cessation  of  bombing  la  the  necessary  key 
to  the  opening  of  peace  talks,  and  Pham  Van 
Dong's  interview  with  Harrison  Salisbury  in 
which  a  new  flexibility  saems  to  have  been 
indicated. 

We  know  that  you  are  a4  anxious  for  peace 
as  the  rest  of  us,  and  we  fervently  hope  you 
will  agree  that  the  cessation  of  bombing  is 
now  essential  for  the  achievement  of  that 
peace.  ] 

Very  sincerely,  ' 

Robert    P.    Abelson,   Harry    B.    Adams. 
Robert  S.  Adams,  Edward  A.  Adelberg. 
George  Aghajanlan,  Sydney  Ahlstrom, 
Hayward  Alker,  Jr.,  Joel  Allison,  Victor 
A.  Altshul  Jose  J.  Arron. 
N.  Philip  Ashmola,  Ellsha  Atkins,  Robert 
Bailey,   Theodore   a   Baker,   David  E. 
Baldwin,  Dagmer  E.  Barnouw,  Jeffrey 
Bamouw,  Franklin  t.  Baumer,  H.  Leroy 
Baumgardner. 
Russel  J.  Becker,  Richard  H.  Bell,  Alfred 
R.  Bellinger,  Jerome  S.  Beloff,  Harry  J. 
Benda,      William      R.      Bennett,      Jr., 
Thomas  G.  Bergln,  Graeme  P.  Berlyn, 
Sidney  Berman,  Alexander  M.  Bickel, 
Boris  I.  Blttker,  Francis  L.  Black,  Brand 
Blanshard,   Sidney  J.   Blatt,  John  M. 
Blum,  Edgar  J.  BeoU. 
Philip  K.  Bundy,  Arend  Bouhuys,  Rich- 
ard P.  Boyce,  John  E.  Boyles,  Leo  B. 
Braudy,  J.  Jay  Braun,  George  Brawer- 
man,  Victor  Brambtrt,  D.  Allen  Bram- 
ley.  Nelson  H.  Brooks.  Peter  P.  Brooks. 
Lowell  S.  Brown,  Ralph  S.  Brown,  Jr., 
Richmond  H.  Browniee, 
David  A.  Browniee,  ttobert  S.  Brusteln, 
David  L.  Burrows.  John  B.  Butt,  David 
M.  Byers,  Walter  B.  Cahn,  Herbert  A. 
Gaboon,  Guido   Calabresl,   Thomas  C. 
Campbell,   Beckman   C.   Cannon,   Mi- 
chael Caplow,  David  A.  Carlson,  David 
T.  Canr,  Kermit  S.  Champa,  W.  ICnox 
Chandler, 
A.  EUzabeth  Chase.  Donald  8.  Chaney, 
Jr.,    Serge     Charmayoff,    William    A. 
Christian,  Burton  B.  Clark,  Ellas  Clark, 
Martha  L.   Clifford,   Mary   E.   Clutter, 
William  S.  Coffin,  Jr..  Jon  S.  Cohen, 
Kenneth  R.  Coleman,  Harold  Conklin, 
Charles  D.  Cook,  Robert  M.  Cook,  Jack 
R.  Cooper, 
Lindarose  Cortell,  Anne  Cronln.  Donald 
M.  Crothers,  Robert  G.  Crowder,  Don- 
ald R.  Currier,  Robert  A.  Dahl,  John 
M.  A.  Danby,  Charles  B.  Daniels,  Paul 
Davidovlts,  Alan  J.  Davidson,  Clarence 
Davis,  James  Davis,  Alice  T.  Day.  Lin- 
coln  H.   Day.   Edward   S.   Deevey,   Jr., 
Barbara  W.  Deutscb,  Edward  P.  Dobl- 
hal. 
E.  Talbot  Donaldson,  Richard  F.  Dono- 
van. Leonard  W.  Doob,  John  C.  Dcwer, 
Ronald  M.  Dworklh,  Isidore  Dyen,  M. 
David    Egger,    Jacques   Ehrmann.    Ar- 
thur I.  Eidelman.  Jerome  M.  Eisentadt, 
Hester  A.  Elsensteln,  James  Elsensteln, 
Thomas  I.  Emerson.  Peter  T.  Emmer- 
son,  Franklin  H.  Ei)steln,  Kal  T.  Erik- 
son.  Victor  Erllch,  Edmund  J.  Fantlno, 
Alexander  O.  Parkasi,  Charles  Peldelson. 
Jr..  Alan  R.  Felrsteln.  Howard  M.  Pel- 
perln.  Leonard  J.  Plchtenbaum,  Jacob 
J.  Plnkelsteln.  Arthur  Finn.  Roberta 
Fitzgerald.  Marshall  Plxman,  Stephen 
Fleck.    Joel    L.    Fleishman.    Hulda    R. 
Flynn.  John  P.  Flynn.  Robert  J.  Pogel- 
In.  Wilton  B.  Fowler,  Hans  H.  Prankel. 
Lawrence  R.  Freeflman.  Irving  Fried- 
man, Josephine  M.  Fuhrmann,  Joseph 
O.  Gall,  John  A.  OtOloway. 
Arthur  W.  Galston.  Bessie  Lee  GambrlU, 
Charles  W.  Gardntr,  Alan  Garen,  John 
W.  Gassner,  Frederick  P.  Gault.  Irwin 
N.   Gertzog.   Atle  GJelsvlk.   Joseph   A. 
GUck.  Raymond  W.  Goldsmith.  Abra- 
ham  S.   Goldstein,   Joseph   Goldstein. 
Paul  8.  Goldstein,  Edward  J.  Gordon, 
Leroy  C.  Gould,  Lewis  L.  Gould.  Helen 
Gray.   Richard   A.  Greenberg,   LlUano 
Greene,  Thomas  U.  Greene,  Robert  J. 


Grlflln,  Ingrld  Grove,  Ellsworth  Grum- 
man. 
Jerome  A.  Grunt.  Wolfgang  H.  H.  Gun- 
ther.  Alan  R.  Gurwltt.  James  M.  Gus- 
tafson,  J.  Richard  Hackman.  Gordon 
S.  Halght,  John  G.  Halkett,  David  D. 
Hall.  John  W.  Hall,  WllUam  W.  HaUo, 
Carolyn    B.     Hallowell.     Seymour    L. 
Handler,  Robert  E.  Handschumacher, 
Herbert    S.    Harned.   Karsten   Harries. 
Robert  A.  Hatfield. 
John   S.   Hathaway,   Eric   A.   Havelock, 
Anne  M.  Haywood.  James  C.  Healey, 
Gustav  A.  Hedlund.  Al  Held,  Richard 
N.  Henderson,  Robert  L.  Herbert,  John 
Hersey.  Teodoro  Herskovlc,  Donald  D. 
Hester,  David  A.  Hlldlng,  Frederick  W. 
Hilles,  David  J.  Hitchcock,  Joseph  F. 
Hoffman.  Frederic  L.  Holmes,  Graham 
S.  Hood,   Dorothy   Horstmann,  Kath- 
leen H.  Howe, 
George  A.  Huaco,  John  V.  Huddleston, 
Carlton  C.  Hunt,  Samuel  P.  Hunt,  J. 
Dennis  Huston,  Peter  R.  Huttenlocher. 
Lillian  L.  Imperl,  Robert  L.  Jackson, 
Stanley  W.  Jackson,  Nathan  Jacobson. 
Russell  C.  Jansen,  Robert  C.  Johnson, 
Stuart  R.  Johnson,  Peter  A.  Jordan, 
Harvey     W.     Katz.     Michael     Kahn, 
Prances  Kaplan.   Richard   Karpe,  Jay 
Katz. 
Paul    E.    Kaunitz.    Robert    M.    Kellogg, 
David  H.  Kelsey,  Itzhak  Kelson,  Ken- 
neth Kenlston,  Alvln  B.  Kernan,  Wil- 
liam Kessen,  Prledrlch  Kessler,  David 
M.  Kessner.  John  A.  Klrchner.  Ralph 
Klrkpatrlck.  Shirley  Kirschner.  Ethelyn 
H.  Klatskin.  James  A.  Klecman,  Ed- 
ward  B.   Klein,    Gerald   L.   Klerman, 
Elizabeth  P.   Kllgerman,   Tsuneo  Ko- 
bayashl,  William  Konigsberg.  TJalllng 
C.   Koopmans,   Jan   Kott,   Leonard  S. 
Krassner.  Irving  Krlesberg,  Morris  Y. 
Krosnlck,  Robert  E.  Kucha. 
Darrell  D.  Lacock.  Julius  Laffal.  Cecil  T. 
Lane,  Robert  E.  Lane,  Joseph  LaPalom- 
bara,  William  E.  Lattanzl,  Albert  J.  La- 
Valley.  Paul  H.  Lavletes,  Standish  D. 
Lawder,  Traugott  F.  Lawler,  Stanley  A. 
Leavy,  Mark  W.  Lelverson,  Martha  P. 
Leonard,  Howard  Leventhal,  Lowell  S. 
Levin,  Murray  Levlne,  Daniel  J.  Levin- 
son, 
Gordon  H.  Lewis,  Herbert  D.  Lewis.  Mel- 
vin    Lewis.    Ruth    W.   Lldz.    Theodore 
Lldz,  Harvey  Llebhaber.  William  Llffey, 
3d.  Vernon  W.  Llppard,  Ernest  H.  Lock- 
ridge,  Nathaniel  J.  London.  Charles  H. 
Long,  Robert  S.  Lopez.  George  deP, 
Lord.    A.    Sidney    Lovett,    Staughton 
Lynd.   W.   Richard  Lytle.  A.   Lee  Mc- 
Alester.  WlUiam  L.  McBrlde,  Roger  K. 
McDonald, 
Samuel  W.  MacDowell,  William  8.  Mc- 
Feely.  Maynard  Mack.  Braxton  McKee, 
D.   Hugh   MacNamee.   Paul   T.  Magee, 
Anthony  P.  Maingot,  Pasquallna  Man- 
ca,  Andrea  E.  Maneschi,   Henry  Mar- 
genau,  Clement  L.  Markert.  John  D. 
Marshall,  Jr.,  Samuel  E.  Martin,  Wil- 
liam   8.    Massey,    Roger    D.    Masters, 
Christopher    K.    Mathews,    Elwood   R. 
Maunder,  Henry  G.  Mautner, 
Gilbert   W.   Merkx,    Alan    C.   Mermann, 
Gretchen  B.  Mieszkowskl,  Peter  Mil- 
lard,  David   G.   Miller,   Irving  Miller, 
Joseph  A.  Miller.  Roy  A.  Miller,  James 
D.  Milllkan.  Theodore  M.  Mills,  Paul  S. 
Minear,  David  L.  Mlnter,  Edmund  S. 
Morgan,    N.    Ronald    Morris,    Richard 
M.    Morse.   Lawrence    K.    Moss,  Peter 
S.  Mueller,  John  W.  Myers.  Louis  H. 
Nahum,  J.  Zvl  Namenwlrth,  Kumpatl 
S.  Narendra,  June  C.  Nash,  Audrey  K. 
Naylor.  Yale  Nemerson.  Paul  Newman, 
Richard  E.  Nlsbett,  Nea  M.  Norton.  Gay- 
lord  B.  Noyce,  John  F.  O'Connor,  Rich- 
ard A.  Olshen,  Richard  E.  Olson,  Etta 
S.    Onat,    E.   Turan    Onat,   Nelson  K. 
Ordway.  Darius  G.  Ornston,  Jr.,  PhlUp 
M.  Orvllle.  Howard  Pack,  Herbert  Paris, 
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WUUam    N.    Parker,    Gloaccblno    S. 
ParreUa. 

Adam  M.  Parry.  Maxwell  Pasternak, 
Hugh  T.  Patrick.  John  R.  Paul,  Max  P. 
Pepper,  ElUs  A.  Perlswig,  Gabor  P. 
Peterdl.  Robert  H.  Peters,  Jonathan  H. 
Pincus,  John  P.  Plunkett.  Louis  H. 
Pollak,  Russell  H.  Pope,  Robert  S. 
Porro,  James  L.  Pratt,  Sally  Provence. 
WUUam  H.  Prusoff.  Martin  F.  Ran- 
dolph. Frederick  C.  Redllch,  Charles  A. 
Reich,  William  E.  Relfsnyder. 

Charles  L.  Remington,  Robert  A.  Res- 
corla.  Clark  W.  Reynolds.  Frederic  M. 
Richards,  Charles  E.  Rickart,  Samuel 
Ritvo.  Nicholas  X.  Rlzopoulos.  John 
Rodgers,  James  L.  RoUeston,  Paul  D. 
Rosahn.  James  Rosatl.  Peter  W.  Rose. 
Joel  L.  Rosenbaum.  Leon  E.  Rosenberg. 
Murray  Z.  Rosenberg,  Robert  P.  Rosin, 
Ralph  Z.  Roskies,  David  O.  Ross,  Jr., 
George  P.  Rossman,  Jr.,  Joseph  E. 
Rothberg,  Albert  Rothenberg. 

Irwin  Rubensteln,  Robert  Rubensteln, 
Bruce  M.  Russett,  Joseph  Russo.  WU- 
Uam Ryan.  Joseph  D.  Saccio.  Herbert 
8.  Sacks,  Don  E.  Sailers,  Jeffrey  L.  Sam- 
mons,  Leon  Sarin,  Philip  M.  Sarrel, 
Herbert  E.  Scarf.  Roy  Schafer.  Harold 
W.  Scheffler.  Raoul  A.  Schmledeck.  Karl 
P.  Schofer.  Jr..  George  A.  Schrader.  Jr., 
Sanford  J.  Schrelber,  P.  Eugene 
Schulze,  Ernst  I.  Schurer,  John  H. 
Schutz,  Martin  S.  Schwartz,  Egon 
Schwelb. 

Vincent  J.  Scully.  Jr..  George  B.  Sellg- 
man,  David  Sellgson.  Joyce  A.  Sem- 
radek,  Milton  J.  E.  Senn,  Edwin  C. 
Severlnghaus,  Richard  B.  Sewall,  Hal- 
lam  C.  Shorrock,  Jr.,  F.  Seth  Singleton, 
Gustave  Slrot.  Samuel  N.  Slle,  Don  A. 
Smith.  John  E.  Smith,  Robert  H.  Soco- 
low,  Albert  J.  Solnlt,  Charles  M.  Som- 
merfleld.  Thomas  G.  Spates.  Jonathan 
D.  Spence.  Howard  M.  Splro. 

Bflchael  J.  Stephen,  Robert  B.  Stevens, 
Lloyd  G.  Stevenson,  Hugh  M.  Stlmson, 
Virginia  M.  Stuermer.  Clyde  W.  Sum- 
mers, David  Symmes.  Robert  H.  Szczax- 
ba.  Charles  W.  Talbot.  Jr..  James  Tanls. 
Sidney  G.  Tarrow.  Paul  M.  Tedesco.  M. 
Elizabeth  Tennant.  Claudewell  8. 
Thomas.  Richmond  H.  Thomason. 
David  P.  Thorburn,  W.  Sibley  Towner, 
Roy  C.  Treadway. 

Henry  P.  Treffers.  Robert  Trlffln.  J.  P. 
Trlnkaus.  Gary  J.  Tucker.  Henry  A. 
1\irner.  Franz  B.  Tuteur.  Jack  Twor- 
kov,  William  F.  Van  Eck,  Carl  F.  von 
Essen,  Allan  R.  Wagner.  Eugene  M. 
Walth.  Florence  S.  Wald.  Elga  R.  Was- 
serman,  Harry  H.  Wasserman.  WUUam 
W.  Watson.  Peter  P.  Wegener.  Her- 
mann J.  Welgand,  E.  Richard  Weiner- 
man.  Paul  Weiss,  Rulon  Wella. 

Alexander  Welsh,  Morris  A.  Wessel, 
Harry  J.  Wexler.  Henry  Wexter.  Alex- 
ander White,  3d.  Cynthia  M.  Wild.  John 
D.  Wild.  Robert  C.  Wllhehn,  John  A. 
Wilkinson,  Robert  J.  Williamson,  Wil- 
liam J.  Willis,  Charles  0.  WUson, 
Charles  H.  Wilson.  Leonard  G.  Wilson. 
Donald  G.  Wing,  David  J.  Winter. 
Robert  Wyman.  Chltoshi  Yanaga. 
Arthur  M.  Yelon,  Leonard  S.  Zegana, 
Felix  Zwelg. 


country  are  fighting  one  of  the  most  difla- 
cult  wars  in  our  Nation's  history.  An 
elusive  enemy,  a  rugged  terrain,  and  an 
oppressive  climate  have  combined  to 
complicate  the  task  of  our  troops. 

Our  military  commitment  in  Vietnam 
is  vast.  In  fact,  this  war  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  American  history. 

Therefore,  it  is  only  right  that  those 
men  who  have  served  so  bravely  under 
such  trying  circumstances  receive  bene- 
fits comparable  to  those  given  to  veterans 
of  other  wars. 

Passage  of  S.  16  is  the  least  we  can  do 
to  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  the  men 
who  are  fighting  this  bitter  lonely  war  in 
an  alien  land  to  resist  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

Their  need  for  rehabilitation  and  re- 
adjustment assistance  is  as  great  as  that 
of  veterans  of  any  war.  And  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  get  what  is 
rightly  theirs. 

I  urge  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  I  do  so  with  full  assurance  that 
favorable  action  will  not  be  delayed  on  a 
measure  so  Just. 


ADDITIONAL  READJUSTMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  VETERANS  WHO 
SERVED  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
DURING  THE  VIETNAM  ERA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
S.  16,  a  bill  which  will  make  available  to 
veterans  serving  in  the  Vietnam  war  the 
same  asslstsmce  provided  by  Congress  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  H, 
and  the  Korean  conflict. 

In  Vietnam  today  the  men  of  this 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
40  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will  yield, 
and  may  do  so  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor  or  having  this  time  taken 
out  of  his  time,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recog- 
nized. 

ON  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  THE  FU- 
TURE: AMERICA'S  NEW  OIL  SHALE 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  I  have  asked  for  per- 
mission to  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  As  one  of  the  most  junior  men 
of  this  great  place,  this  will  be  my  maiden 
voyage,  and  I  beg  the  Indulgence  of  you, 
Mr.  President,  and  of  those  Senators 
who  are  here  listening  to  me. 

Yet,  it  Is  perhaps  not  inappropriate 
that  a  new  Senator  should  be  speaking 
about  a  new  industry  that  is  itself  as 
green  as  grass.  Also,  since  I  come  from 
Wyoming — along  with  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  our 
State,  and  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Colorado  and  Utah — I  do  claim  a 
particular  and  a  personal  interest  in  the 
subject  of  my  first  Senate  speech. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  would  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
would  hope  to  the  attention  of  the  world. 


the  dramatic  events  tliat  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  several  months  leading 
to  the  development  of  a  great  new  in- 
dustry for  our  country.  I  am  speaking 
of  oil  shales  and  of  other  highly  impor- 
tant minerals  that  have  been  found  in 
conjunction  with  these  oU  shales. 

So  far,  these  gigantic  deposits  of  oil 
shale  have  lain  in  the  ground  where  they 
have  been  of  benefit  to  no  man.  Some 
experimentation  has  been  carried  on  but 
these  experiments  have  been  spotty  and 
inconclusive.  Over  70  percent  of  these 
oil  shale  deposits  lie  on  Federal  lands 
and  they  have  been  withdrawn  from  any 
leasing  or  development  since  1930.  The 
withdrawal  of  these  lands  by  Executive 
Order  5327  has  so  far  prevented  private 
enterprise  from  exercising  its  initiative 
in  developing  these  great  mineral 
resources. 

Last  Friday,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Stewart  L.  Udall.  announced  a 
five-point  oil  shale  development  pro- 
gram. Point  3  of  that  announcement  is 
the  most  important,  for  there  Secretary 
Udall  promised — within  60  to  90  days — 
to  issue  the  administrative  details  of  leas- 
ing procedures.  The  Secretary  indicated 
that  at  the  present  time  he  contemplates 
a  two-stage  program  broken  into  a  re- 
search and  development  phase  and  then 
finally  a  fully  operational  phase. 

Private  industry,  just  as  we  here  in 
Congress,  will  be  awaiting  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  details  on  the 
proposed  leasing  program.  The  private 
sector  of  our  country  has  awaited  such 
decisions  for  a  long  time.  Throughout 
this  waiting  period,  some  30  to  40  years, 
the  private  sector  has  always  demon- 
strated that  it  possesses  the  necessary 
components  for  a  successful  develop- 
ment of  any  particular  resource.  Today, 
just  as  many  years  ago,  our  private 
enterprise  system  is  ready  with  invest- 
ment capital,  with  a  basic  technology, 
with  management  and  marketing  skills, 
and  most  importantly  with  men  and 
women — all  of  which,  amoimt  to  a  vast 
storehouse  of  innovative  power  necessary 
for  a  concerted  development  effort.  My 
interest  here  today  is  to  see  that  private 
enterprise  has  not  waited  in  vain.  My 
interest  Is  to  help  define  the  terms,  if  I 
can,  by  which  private  enterprise  may 
properly  bring  to  bear  its  expertise  in  re- 
source development. 

Before  I  am  finished  I  would  hope  to 
point  out  to  the  Senate,  if  but  briefly,  the 
great  national  and  international  impor- 
tance of  these  resources.  Once  this  im- 
portance is  realized,  I  believe  we  will  find 
near  unanimity  in  the  view  that  develop- 
ment should  proceed  as  quickly  and  as 
efficiently  as  possible.  The  best  means 
with  which  to  meet  those  ends  will,  of 
course,  be  the  nub  of  the  forthcoming 
discussion  over  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  proposed  adniinistrative  regu- 
lations. 

I  believe  that  such  discussion  is  clearly 
within  the  purview  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Federal  Government.  I 
have  called  upon  the  very  able  and  dls- 
tingiiished  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  to 
schedule  hearings  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity on  this  matter.  The  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  has  also  made  such  a  re- 
quest and  hearings  are  now  tentatively 
scheduled  for  February  21.    I  am  hope- 
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ful  that  the  Senate  will  assume  the  lead- 
ership In  asserting  and  protecting  our 
national  Interest  in  the  forthcoming  de- 
velopment of  this  great  new  Industry. 

Let  me  discuss,  now.  in  more  specific 
terms,  those  aspects  of  this  development 
which  are  of  national  and  international 
concern. 

First,  we  should  discuss  in  more  detail 
the  nature  of  the  resource  itself.  Sec- 
ond, I  would  like  to  discuss  aspects  of 
national  security.  Third,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  the  relationship  between  foreign 
trade  and  foreign  aid  and  the  unique 
position  which  this  oil  shale  resource 
plays  with  respect  to  each.  Fourth,  no 
discussion  of  oil  shale  development  would 
be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the 
balance-of -payments  problem.  Last,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  role  of  govern- 
ment in  the  development  of  this  resource. 
In  the  weeks,  months,  and  years  ahead, 
the  Federal  Congress,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
State  and  local  governments  must  all  be 
prepared  to  play  an  important  part  in 
furthering  this  development. 

THX  BESOUaCK 

First,  then,  let  me  discuss  the  resource 
Itself. 

In  terms  of  sheer  size  the  oil  shales  of 
Wyoming.  Colorado,  and  Utah  stagger 
the  imagination.  By  some  estimates 
there  are  1.5  trillion  barrels  of  oil  located 
in  the  Oreen  River  formation  of  Colo- 
rado alone.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
280  billion  barrels  of  oil  could  be  recov- 
ered from  the  richer  Colorado  formations 
by  using  present  technology.  Compare 
this  to  the  other  known  reserves  of  crude 
oil:  31  billion  barrels  in  the  United 
States.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  oU 
shales  of  Colorado.  Wyoming,  and  Utah 
represent  the  largest  untapped  source  of 
hydrocarbon  energy  known  to  the  world. 

The  potential  value  of  shale  oil  is 
Indeed  staggering.  Recoverable  oil  in 
the  shale  deposits  of  the  Green  River 
formation  has  been  valued  in  the  trillions 
of  dollars.  On  October  22, 1965.  the  then 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Senate  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  national  debt,  "through 
royalties  from  the  rich  oil  shale  lands 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government." 
The  Illinois  Senator  stated  then  that  the 
oil  shale  lands  in  public  ownership  "are 
so  vast  and  so  valuable  as  to  provide 
royalties  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  entire 
national  debt  when  they  are  developed." 
Ilien,  Just  last  year  Mr.  Douglas  offered 
a  new  proposal,  "shale  oil  for  the  lamps 
of  learning."  This  provided  that  the 
royalties  from  oil  shale  would  not  only 
pay  off  the  national  debt  but  also  be  used 
to  finance  a  great  new  national  educa- 
tion program.  I  cite  these  figures  and 
hyiwthetical  proposals  to  show  how  In- 
deed vast  this  national  resource  is.  But 
these  cited  instances  point  up  the  basic 
reality  that  it  does  no  good  to  talk  of  this 
resoiirce  in  terms  of  barrels  of  oil  or  in 
terms  of  dollars  of  national  debt  magni- 
tude. To  do  so  is  unrealistic  because  the 
resource  remains  In  the  groiuid  to  this 
day  and  the  task  is  still  before  us.  It  is 
up  to  us  in  the  Government  to  assist 
private  enterprise  in  translating  those 
figures  from  mere  figures  Into  dollars. 
It  18  up  to  us  to  assist  In  developing  a 
technology  which  can  tnnatarm  (^  ahftig 


into  shale  oil.  Only  then  will  this  re- 
source be  of  benefit  to  this  Nation. 

Fortunately,  we  are  much  closer  to  an 
economically  feasible  utilization  of  this 
great  resource  than  ever  before.  Signifi- 
cant discoveries  have  been  made  within 
the  past  year  of  a  heretofore  little  known 
mineral  called  dawsonite.  Dawsonlte  is 
an  alumlnimi  carbonate  and.  if  prelimi- 
nary tests  which  have  been  recently  con- 
ducted by  private  industry  live  up  to  the 
expectations  which  we  now  have,  this 
new  mineral  may  be  a  new  and  leading 
source  of  aluminum  in  the  years  ahead. 
In  addition,  great  quantities  of  another 
mineral,  nahcolite,  v^ch  is  a  sodium 
carbonate,  have  been  foimd  in  con- 
junction with  the  Green  River  oil  shales. 

So  without  going  into  further  detail  on 
the  experimental  phases  of  these  various 
new  minerals,  I  would  only  say  that  it 
may  be,  and  I  emphasize  may,  that  we 
have  turned  the  cost  corner  if  all  three 
of  these  minerals,  aluminum  in  the  form 
of  dawsonite,  sodium  in  the  form  of  nah- 
colite, and  oil  shale,  can  be  developed  in 
conjunction  with  one  another. 

NATIONAI.  SICURITT 

Let  me  proceed  to  discuss,  then,  in 
further  detail  why  development  of  both 
oil  shale  and  dawsonite  is  required  in  the 
interests  of  national  security. 

First,  let  me  discuss  our  national  en- 
ergy resources  and  the  part  that  oil  must 
play  in  our  total  energy  consumption. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
the  United  states  was  consuming  about 
55  quadrillion  B.t.u.'s  per  year  in  1965. 
If  this  were  to  be  translated  to  an 
equivalent  amount  of  oil  consumed,  it 
would  equal  about  25  million  barrels  of 
oil  per  day  in  1965.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  estimates  that  this  oil 
equivalent  wUl  rise  in  1980  to  about  42.3 
million  barrels  per  day. 

While  energy  consumption  estimates, 
even  up  to  as  short  a  time  as  1980,  are 
tenuous  at  best,  some  experts  are  already 
claiming  that  the  United  States  is  now, 
or  soon  will  become,  an  energy-deficient 
nation.  What  this  means  is  that  the 
United  States  must  rely  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  energy  in  order  to  rim  its  in- 
dustry. This  increasingly  heavy  reli- 
ance on  Imported  energy  Is  a  major 
threat  to  our  national  security.  Leaders 
in  the  petroleum  industry  have  estimated 
that  at  least  10  years'  leadtime  will  be 
required  in  order  fully  to  mobilize  an  oil 
shale  industry.  This  leads  me  to  state 
that  the  trend  toward  growing  energy 
deficiencies  must  be  reversed  just  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  means  that  it  is  In- 
cimibent  upon  us  to  encourage  oil  shale 
development  immediately. 

If  we  are  to  speak  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  the  Department  of  Defense 
offers  the  most  reliable  and  indeed  the 
most  startling  Information.  The  De- 
partment notes  that  jet  fuel  has  ac- 
coimted  for  almost  all  of  the  total  energy 
requirement  Increase  with  other  products 
remaining  on  virtually  a  plateau.  As  of 
September  22,  1966,  the  Department, 
speaking  through  J.  J.  Mulr,  stated: 

In  the  last  and  more  recent  Invitations 
for  domestic  Jet  requirements ...  we  are  find- 
ing It  difficult  to  get  adequate  coverage. 
Willie  we  Imow  some  of  tbe  reasons  for  this, 
such  as  returned  overseae  procurement  and 
increased  ocKnmerdal  Jet  demand,  we  feel  it 
la  Important  and  aerlouc 
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Next,  Mr.  Midr  points  out  that  the 
military  demand  for  fuels  Is  not  subject 
to  spasmodic  Increases  or  decreases 
which  can  be  tied  to  any  particular  mili- 
tary crisis.    He  says: 

First,  Is  the  ever  Increasing  thirst  for  oU 
of  our  new  weapons  systems.  For  example, 
the  First  Cavalry  Division  now  operating  la 
South  Vietnam  consumes  fuel  three  times 
that  of  a  World  War  n  or  a  Korean  division. 
Also,  the  planes  and  ships  of  the  Seventh 
Fleet  operating  off  Vietnam,  and  the  Guam- 
based  B-62's  supported  by  KC-135  refueling 
tankers,  require  many  times  the  fuel  of  the5 
predecessors. 

Secondly,  and  the  Important  key,  is  the 
fact  that  modem  military  forces,  whether 
on  alert,  training,  or  combat,  consume  sub- 
stantially the  same  quantities  of  fuel. 

This  Is  an  Interesting  concept,  one  not  gen- 
eraUy  understood,  and  certainly  not  a  finite 
tool  for  future  forecast — but  the  record  over 
the  past  17  years  gives  it  a  great  deal  of 
credibility. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  seen  nothing 
on  the  horizon  that  will  significantly  change 
the  trend  .  .  .  Information  avaUable  today  In- 
dicates that  with  few  exceptions,  military 
equipment  will  continue  to  derive  energy 
from  liquid  petroleum  and  Its  products  for 
some  time  to  come. 

And  any  phase  out  of  petroleum  consum- 
ing weapons  system  should  be  more  than 
offset  by  new  and  larger  hydrocarbon  hungry 
systems.  Examples  of  these  are  the  C-141 
transports  now  coming  Into  the  system  and 
the  super  C-5  transports  scheduled  for  the 
1970*6. 

In  a  word,  then,  it  is  clear  that  the 
energy  requirements  of  our  Military  Es- 
tablishment will  be  steadily  increasing 
over  the  years  ahead  whether  we  be  at 
war  or  at  peace. 

A  similar  situation  obtains  with  re- 
spect to  aluminum.  The  United  States 
consumes  about  one-third  of  the  world 
output  of  bauxite.  Bauxite,  as  you  know, 
Is  our  only  source  for  alumina  at  the 
present  time.  Most  significant  is  the 
fact  that  about  90  percent  of  the  bauxite 
used  In  this  country  must  be  imported. 

Aluminum  Is  an  Important  key  to  the 
structuring  of  our  entire  complex  econ- 
omy. The  United  States  has  a  greater 
per  capita  consumption  of  aluminum 
than  any  other  country  In  the  world, 
and  the  price  of  that  metal  has  an  ef- 
fect on  the  price  of  steel,  copper,  magne- 
sium, zinc,  titanium,  fiberglass,  plastics, 
and  so  forth.  Fortunately,  the  price  of 
aluminum  has  remained  relatively 
steady  over  the  past  few  years,  but  this 
happy  state  of  affairs  is  not  due  in  any 
part  to  any  policy  determinations  by  our 
Federal  Government.  The  basic  fact  re- 
mains that  as  long  as  we  import  over 
86  percent  of  this  raw  material,  we  will 
have  no  control  over  the  price  of  it.  The 
copper  market  has  not  been  so  fortunate 
and  we  have  witnessed  the  volatile  rise 
or  fall  in  copper  caused  in  large  part  by 
political  or  military  developments  In  for- 
eign coimtries. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  of  the 
strategic  importance  of  aluminum.  At 
one  time,  the  use  of  aluminum  in  de- 
fense materials  was  about  1  pound  in 
12,  While  present  estimates  of  strate- 
gic aluminum  are  not  available,  it  IB 
clear  that  an  adequate  supply  of  aluml- 
num  must  be  readily  available  for  the 
entire  economy  in  order  to  hold  the  line 
on  prices  of  other  metals.  Historically, 
a  1 -percent  decrease  In  the  price  of  alu- 
minum relative  to  the  composite  price 
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of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  has  increased 
the  consumption  of  aluminum  by  1,4 
percent.  An  increase  In  the  price  of  alu- 
minum caused  possibly  by  action  within 
the  raw  material  producing  country 
could  unleash  serious  inflationary  forces. 
A  shortage  of  aluminum  could  create  de- 
mands for  other  metals  needed  elsewhere 
in  defense,  and  thus  set  up  additional 
inflationary  forces. 

Under  wartime  conditions,  either  a 
price  increase  and/or  a  shortage  could 
occur.  Improvements  in  the  general  ca- 
pability of  hostile  submarines  could  well 
deny  the  United  States  the  use  of  Carib- 
bean sealanes.  This  was  the  experience 
in  World  War  n  which  led  the  United 
States  to  spend  over  $20  million  on  four 
plants  in  Utah,  Oregon,  Wyoming,  and 
South  Carolina.  The  Korean  war  caused 
the  reopening  of  one  of  these  plants — 
again  at  substantial  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  private  indus- 
try has  presented  us  with  the  possibility 
of  flndlng  a  domestic  source  for  alumi- 
num, it  seems  incumbent  upon  us  to 
formulate  a  national  policy  which  would 
encourage  the  rapid  development  of  that 
resource  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  possibility  that  a  new  source  of 
aluminum  has  been  found  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  vast  energy  source  makes  the 
prospect  even  more  attractive.  We  know 
that  smelters  are  almost  always  placed 
near  cheap  power  sources  regardless  of 
the  distance  involved.  Now,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  the  possibility  of  processing 
■domestic  alimilnum  materials  near  a 
source  of  domestic  power.  The  social, 
economic,  and  employment  opportunities 
stemming  from  such  a  possibility  are  In- 
deed dramatic. 

rOSEICN    TRADE    AND    FOBKIGN  Am 

Since  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  wlU 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Senate  this 
year,  it  Is  particularly  timely  that  we 
should  point  out  the  relevance  of  the 
possible  development  of  an  oil  shale  and 
aluminum  industry  to  our  foreign  edd 
programs  and  to  our  foreign  trade  agree- 
ments. Before  the  Senate  decides 
whether  it  will  renew  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act.  I  believe  that  we  should  give 
careful  scrutiny  to  the  following  points: 

The  present  administration  has  often 
stated  its  recognition,  albeit  in  general 
tenns,  of  the  importance  of  minerals  and 
fuels  to  this  country.  Only  last  Sept«n- 
ber  Vice  President  Humphrty,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  American  Mining  Congress 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  referred  to  minerals 
and  fuels  as  "the  essence  of  our  economic 
growth  and  the  spectacular  rise  in  our 
living  standards" :  and  he  went  on  to  say : 

AU  of  us  then  must  be  Impressed  with  the 
achievements  of  the  mineral  industry  \n 
helping  to  lay  the  base  for  our  national  pros- 
polty  and  o\u:  national  strength. 

But  such  broad-brush  treatment  fre- 
quently overlooks  the  grave  international 
Implications  of  this  country's  practices 
and  unhappy  lack  of  policy  with  respect 
to  the  world's  mineral  resources.  It  is 
paradoxical  in  the  extreme  that  our 
Federal  Government  in  the  past  few 
years  has  seemed  more  concerned  with 
the  development  of  foreign  resources 
than  of  our  own.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  tells  us  that  as  of  1964,  the  total 
value  of  direct  foreign  investments  of 
the  United  States  was  over  $44  billion. 


Approximately  40  percent  of  this,  or  al- 
most $18  billion,  was  in  mining  and 
smelting  and  petroleum,  with  petroleum 
alone  being  valued  at  over  $14  billion. 
The  petroleum  Industry  maintains  its 
traditional  position  as  the  largest  single 
industrial  category  of  U.S.  investment 
abroad. 

The  impact  of  U.S.  Investment  In.  for- 
eign mineral  and  fuel  producing  coun- 
tries Is,  of  course,  tremendous.  The 
Eastern  Hemisphere  has  benefited 
greatly  from  this.  Its  share  of  the  non- 
Communist  oil  industry  has  shown  the 
following  growth: 


Proven  reserve: 
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The  Income  after  taxes  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  oil  conopanies  was  $1,306 
million  in  1965.  The  total  capacity  is 
14,200,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  of  which 
8,900,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  is  pro- 
duced by  only  seven  companies.  ^ 

In  addition  to  encouraging  the  export 
of  American  capital  to  increase  reserves 
and  production  abroad,  the  United 
States,  operating  imder  the  mandatory 
oil  import  control  program,  brings  sig- 
nificant quantities  of  foreign  oil  into 
this  country.  Preliminary  estimates 
provided  me  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce show  that  about  900.7  million 
barrels  of  oil.  valued  at  about  $2,093 
million,  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  In  1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete Commerce  Department  estimates 
be  included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  estimates 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Petroleum  imports,  1S62-65 


1962 

1963 

1964 

19651 

Millions  of  barrels 

Crude  , 

411.6 
349.2 

412.8 
362.4 

438.6 
388.1 

452.0 

R^flfilMl                    ,    . 

448.7 

Total 

760.8 

T76.2 

826.7 

900.7 

Millions  of  dollars 

Crude 

1,012 
717 

1,026 

767 

1,080 
793 

1,212 

Refln<yl      ..... 

881 

Total       - 

1,729 

1,782 

1,873 

2,093 

Value  per  barrel 

Cmde 

$2.48 
2.05 

t2.48 
3.09 

$2.46 
2.04 

$2.68 

Refined — 

1.96 

Average  computed 
Import  price  per 
barrel 

2.25 
2.97 

2.29 
2.93 

2.26 
2.92 

2.32 

Domestic  cmde  price  at 
at  wells,  per  barrel 

2.92 

I  Preliminary  estimates. 

Sooroes:    Survey   of   Current    Business,    Statistical 
Abstract,  Bureaa  ot  Inteniatlonal  Commerce. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  turn- 
ing from  the  question  of  imports  for  a 
moment,  we  are  confronted  with  a  se- 
rious decline  in  our  own  domestic  energy 
producing  capabilities.  In  contrast  to 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry in  foreign  countries,  our  domestic 
drilling  for  oil  has  fallen  off  by  41  per- 
cent in  the  past  decade  and  our  oil  find- 
ing success  ratio  is  the  lowest  it  has  been 
in  30  years.  Our  ratio  of  domestic  re- 
serves has  declined  accordingly.  In  1950, 
the  ratio  of  reserves  to  production  in  the 
United  States  was  13.6  to  1.  Last  year,  it 
was  only  slightly  more  than  12  to  1.  Iliis 
steady  decline  of  exploration  in  this 
country  has  reached  a  point  where  an- 
nual consumption  of  petroleum  products 
exceeds  new  reserves  found. 

In  pursuing  this  course  we  have  en- 
abled many  foreign  countries  to  operate 
without  any  national  debts  and  we  have 
greatly  Increased  our  own  balance-of- 
payments  and  deficit  problems. 

The  net  effect  of  this  combination  of 
circumstances  is  that  our  Government 
has  exposed  our  Nation  to  the  whims  and 
demands  of  foreign  oil  producing  coun- 
tries. This  exposure  is  doubly  serious  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  energy  Is,  of  course, 
the  key  to  our  complex  industrial  econ- 
omy. 

We  have,  by  our  own  practices,  and  by 
the  lack  of  any  comprehensive  policy, 
placed  a  club  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
countries  and  this  club  Is  being  used 
more  and  more  effectively  on  a  daUy 
basis.  We  see  every  day  headlines  sudti  as 
these  in  our  major  national  newspapers: 
"Venezuela  Presents  Tax  Deficiency 
Claims  of  $100  Million." 

"Algeria,  Syria  Demand  Increase  in 
Payments  From  Oil  Companies." 

"Iran  Seeks  17-percent  Boost  in  Oil 
Shipments." 

"Kuwait  Asks  $56  MUllon  in  Retroac- 
tive Taxes." 

"Aramco  Pays  Saudi  Arabia  $66  Million 
in  Retro  Taxes." 

"Libya  Levies  $134  Million  Retroactive 
Tax  Increase  on  16  Oil  Companies." 
"OUConfilctinlraq." 
All  this  Indicates  to  me  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  our  country  must  quickly  rec- 
ognize its  responsibility  toward  its 
domestic  resources  if  it  is  to  remain 
competitive  in  the  fast-moving  market- 
places of  this  world. 

The  Impact  of  UB.  Investment  abroad 
is  equfdly  dramatic  with  respect  to  those 
countries  producing  bauxite.  In  1952, 
Jamaica  produced  no  bauxite  whatso- 
ever but  5  years  later  the  country  had 
become  a  major  producer.  These  devel- 
opments were  aided  and  encouraged  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  Greece,  Hindu- 
stan, and  Ghana  have  all  recently 
received  substantial  loans  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  UJ8.  Goverrunent  to 
Increase  their  activities  in  the  aluminum 
industry.  Norway  and  Germany  have 
also  received  loans.  Through  such  as- 
sistance Norway  has  become  the  fifth 
largest  producer  of  raw  aluminum  as  well 
as  being  the  second  biggest  exporter. 
The  experience  in  Norway  demonstrates 
clearly  what  can  be  done  In  a  market 
with  rapidj^  expanding  demands  once  a 
government  policy  to  go  ahead  la 
determined. 
The  United  Nations  through  its  OfDoe 
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of  Special  Funds  Operations  has  given 
much  encouragement  to  prospecting 
within  the  less-developed  countries.  Be- 
tween $15  and  $20  million  will  be  spent 
by  that  office  in  the  current  year  on 
mineral  prospecting. 

On  December  7,  1966,  it  was  reported 
in  New  Delhi,  India,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  about  to  provide  India  another 
$330  million  in  economic  aid.  That  eco- 
nomic mission  was  primarily  for  new 
industrial  projects  Including  expansion 
of  a  steel  plant,  aluminum  plant,  enlarge- 
ment of  iron  mines,  mineral  exploration 
and  development  of  petroleum  resources. 

Not  all  of  the  competition  with  respect 
to  the  world's  resources  is  by  any  means 
friendly  to  our  national  interest.  China 
has  doubled  its  aluminum  production  be- 
tween 1960  and  1965.  Its  bauxite  produc- 
tion Increased  from  150,000  tons  to 
350.000  tons  in  the  3  years  1958 
through  1960.  Its  imports  of  crude 
aluminum  decreased  from  38,000  tons  in 
1958  to  18.000  tons  in  1960. 

The  latest  figures  for  Vietnam  indicate 
that  even  while  North  Vietnam  was  torn 
by  war  it  Increased  its  production  of 
bauxite  from  9,000  tons  in  1955  to  200,- 
000  tons  in  1957. 

Further,  we  are  hearing  every  day 
more  and  more  about  the  economic  feas- 
ibility of  nuclear  power.  So  far,  econo- 
mies have  dictated  that  bauxite  be 
brought  to  a  cheap  power  source.  But 
this  may  change  dramatically  in  the  fu- 
ture and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if, 
as  a  condition  to  the  purchase  of  baux- 
ite, the  supplying  country  insisted  on  the 
development  of  a  nuclear  powerplant 
with  which  to  process  the  raw  material. 
Guiana  has  announced  its  policy  that 
bauxite  will  hereafter  be  processed  in  the 
country  of  origin.  In  the  weeks  and 
mont^  ahead  we  cannot  expect  that 
this  ambition  will  be  limited  to  Guiana, 
and  it  now  seems  imwise  in  the  extreme 
to  permit  ourselves  to  become  reliant  on 
foreign  countries  for  both  raw  materials 
and  production  facilities. 

With  respect  to  aluminum.  It  once 
could  be  said  that  the  lack  of  any  do- 
mestic supply  forced  upon  us  the  neces- 
sity of  reliance  on  Imported  sources. 
Importation  was  thus  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity and  not  of  policy.  We  are  now.  how- 
ever, at  the  crossroads  and  the  time  is  at 
hand  for  a  bold  new  policy  designed  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  our  domes- 
tic resources  through  concerted  action 
by  the  Government  and  private  enter- 
prise. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  interna- 
tional aspects  of  resource  development 
present  a  two-sided  coin.  On  the  one 
side  we  are  concerned  with  foreign  aid. 
The  State  Department  has  traditionally 
taken  the  position  that  full  and  imfet- 
tered  trade  should  be  stimulated  be- 
tween our  wealthy  country  and  under- 
developed nations.  For  this  reason  the 
State  Department,  exercising  its  terrific 
power  in  policy  determinations  within 
our  Government,  has  generally  disfa- 
vored recent  efforts  to  stimulate  our  do- 
mestic Industries. 

But  such  a  position  presents  a  striking 
paradox  in  several  Instances.  Let  me 
dte,  for  example,  the  case  with  respect 
to  Brazil.  During  fiscal  year  1965  our 
foreign  aid  expenditures  to  Brazil  equaled 
$285,900,000.   Of  this  amount  two  of  the 


largest  items  were  loans  which  equaled 
$218,400,000  and  military  assistance 
equaling  $14,300,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  study  of  the  Brazilian  budget  indicates 
that  imports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  have  been  steadily  increasing 
into  that  country.  The  cost  to  Brazil  for 
petroleum  imports  is  currently  rimnlng 
around  $50  million  per  year.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  Brazil  finds  it 
necessary  to  import  ofl  is  that  it  has  been 
unable  so  far  to  bring  to  commercial  pro- 
duction its  known  oil  shale  reserves.  This 
failure  is  accounted  for  in  large  part  by 
the  discouragement  Brazil  has  received 
from  our  own  country.  Brazil  has  con- 
sistently sought  technological  assistance 
from  the  United  States  but  we  have  been 
unable  to  supply  this  necessary  assist- 
ance. Our  failure  in  this  regard  can  be 
laid  directly  to  the  do-nothing  policy 
with  respect  to  oil  shale  development  that 
our  Government  has  had  up  until  the 
present  time. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  necessary  tech- 
nology will  be  forthcoming  in  the  near 
future.  I  am  hopeful  also  that  we  will 
then  see  the  futility  of  handing  large 
sums  of  money  over  to  a  country  such  as 
Brazil  only  to  watch  at  least  a  fifth  of 
those  American  dollars  spent  to  import 
raw  materials  into  that  very  country 
which  receives  our  largess.  This  folly 
could  be  reversed  by  merely  providing 
our  neighbors  with  technological  assist- 
ance rather  than  dollar  giveaways.  A 
positive  national  policy  by  our  own  coun- 
try would  affect  just  such  this  needed 
reversal. 

BALANCE    OF  PAYMENTS 

Previously  in  my  remarks,  I  pointed  to 
the  rapid  expansion  of  resource  develop- 
ment and  investment  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  leads  us  logically  to  the  ques- 
tion of  balance  of  payments.  That  ques- 
tion is  one  of  the  major  problems  facing 
the  present  administration.  Indeed,  the 
flight  of  gold  is  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  our  country  in  this  entire  century. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
we  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  sanctions.  Indeed, 
just  within  the  past  few  days,  Mr.  John- 
son in  his  economic  report  for  1967  saw 
fit  only  to  say  that  the  United  States  will 
"continue  to  move  toward  equilibrium  as 
rapidly  as  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  may  permit." 
Compare  this  to  the  administration's  talk 
last  year,  when  it  spoke  of  attempting  to 
reach  payments  equilibrium  in  1966. 
Now,  I  would  say  to  you  and  to  President 
Johnson  that  we  cannot  continue  buying 
oil  and  bauxite  abroad  in  face  of  a  rapid- 
ly decreasing  gold  reserve.  Despite  the 
seemingly  intolerable  complexities  of  the 
balance-of-payment3  problem,  one  basic 
economic  reality  is  obvious.  That  reality 
is  that  we  must  strive  to  increase  our 
exports  as  we  decrease  our  imports.  This 
means  that  we  must  find  our  own  sources 
of  raw  material  as  well  as  reduce  the  cost 
of  our  finished  products. 

The  UJS.  petroleum  Industry  showed 
a  trade  deficit  of  $$49  million  in  1964, 
nearly  75  percent  more  than  In  1960. 
During  1960  to  1964,  exports  remained 
level  while  Imports  rose  by  over  $300  mil- 
lion. The  petroleum  industry  imported 
some  $1,080  million  worth  of  crude  oil 
to  1964  plus  another  $590  million  of  re- 
fined products.    Projections  up  to  1975 


indicate  that  the  trade  deficit  in  the 
petroleum  industry  will  continue  to  rise 
with  estimates  up  to  $1,702  million  of 
trade  deficit  by  1975. 

Earlier,  I  indicated  the  dominant  role 
played  by  just  seven  companies  in  the 
rapid  increase  of  oil  production  in  for- 
eign countries.  These  seven  companies 
paid  $2,451  million  to  foreign  govern- 
ments in  1965.  The  percent  paid  to  for- 
eign governments  rose  from  50  to  65  per- 
cent in  the  8-year  period,  1957-65. 

In  light  of  the  growing  competitive- 
ness, indeed  of  the  growing  hostility,  on 
the  part  of  foreign  governments  whose 
countries  produce  vast  quantities  of 
petroleum  or  aluminum  minerals,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  high  time  our  own  coun- 
try, the  United  States,  reassess  its  posi- 
tion in  the  world  marketplace  and  take 
immediate  steps  to  increase  our  competi- 
tiveness for  the  years  ahead.  Instead  of 
simply  reacting  to  circumstances  as  this 
government  has  been  wont  to  do  in  the 
past,  we  should  now  act  affirmatively  by 
establishing  a  comprehensive  and 
thoughtful  policy  which  considers  the 
needs  of  our  industries  and  provides  for 
the  full  development  of  our  great  natural 
resources. 

THE  ROLE   OP  GOVERNMENT 

This  now,  then,  brings  me  to  the  last 
point  I  wish  to  make  in  my  remarks  here 
before  the  Senate.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  in  order  to  develop  fully,  and  in  an 
orderly  way,  this  new  domestic  industry, 
State  and  local  governments,  private  in- 
dustry, and  the  Federal  Government  will 
all  have  to  act  as  mutually  responsible 
partners. 

As  was  Indicated  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  conduct  hearings  on  the 
question  of  the  governmental  role  in  this 
industrial  development  in  the  very  near 
future.  First  on  the  agenda  of  these 
hearings  should  be  an  analysis  of  Secre- 
tary Udall's  plans  with  respect  to  point 
3  of  his  announced  five-point  program. 
The  Interior  Department's  plans  for 
regulation  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment phase  and  later  the  operational 
phase  of  the  oil  shale  industry  should  be 
discussed  before  their  publication.  Our 
Senate  hearings  should  examine  these 
proposed  procedures  in  detail  and  In 
depth.  We  should  invite  representatives 
of  private  industry  for  their  views  in  or- 
der that  procedures  can  be  developed 
which  will  be  fair  to  all  parties,  big  or 
small.  It  will  be  of  no  service  to  an- 
nounce an  oil  shale  development  policy 
only  to  find  that  the  details  of  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures  inhibit,  rather 
than  promote,  the  entrance  of  private 
industry  into  this  new  field. 

Next,  the  Congress  must  concern  itself 
with  the  need  for  increased  research  and 
exploration  of  our  oil  shale  and  asso- 
ciated mineral  reserves.  I  have  asked 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  advise  me  of  the 
exploration  and  study  plans  presently 
underway  in  the  oil  shale  field.  Dr. 
Walter  Hibbard  has  been  most  helpful 
to  this  respect  and  I  am  sure  that  his 
remarks  on  what  further  authorizations 
and  appropriations  are  necessary  for 
future  studies  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 

ConCTlTCSS 

Next,  we  must  begin  to  give  close  scru- 
tiny to  the  long-range  water  require- 
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ments  for  such  a  fantastic  new  industry. 
I  was  greatly  encouraged  to  see  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  budget  request  an  item 
for  a  reconnaissance  study  of  the  upper 
Green  River  Basin.  This  water  study, 
which  had  been  requested  by  Senator 
Simpson,  my  predecessor  here  in  the 
Senate,  and  myself,  will  be  the  first  step 
down  the  road  to  a  full  appraisal  of  our 
municipal  and  industrial  water  needs. 
But  I  am  certain  that  further  and  broad- 
er investigations  will  be  required  in  order 
properly  to  project  the  amount  of  indus- 
trial and  municipal  water  which  will  be 
necessary  for  this  new  industry  by  the 
year  2000.  Again,  advice  from  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  should  be  sought  in 
this  matter.  I  will  be  prepared  to  ask 
Congress  for  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions once  such  study  plans  are  firm. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
States  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Utah 
must  be  called  upon  for  their  views  and 
their  proposed  action  in  regard  to  this 
new  industry  development.  These 
States  have  traditionally  been  vested 
with  policing  power  over  such  matters  as 
conservation  regulation.  The  proper 
regulation  by  the  States  of  this  new  in- 
dustry should  prove  to  be  no  exception. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  State  Legislatures 
of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Utah  will  be- 
gin immediate  plans  for  the  drafting  of 
necessary  conservation  regulations  and 
for  the  regulation  of  air  and  water  and 
land  pollution.  In  this  regard,  it  will  be 
Incumbent  upon  Secretary  Udall  to  solicit 
the  mutual  cooperation  of  the  affected 
States  and  to  arrive  at  coordinated  regu- 
lations and  policing  practices. 

The  leaders  of  these  three  great  States 
should  be  invited  to  present  their  views 
and  their  problems  before  Congress  and 
to  receive  every  assistance  possible  to 
dealing  with  the  anticipated  needs  of  lo- 
cal areas.  The  creation  of  whole  new 
cities  and  their  attendant  municipal 
services  must  be  anticipated.  Proper 
leadtimes  must  be  provided  for  to  the 
establishment  of  new  long-range  taxa- 
tion programs  and  local  governmental 
authority.  School,  hospital,  sewage,  fire, 
and  water  districts  should  be  created  well 
in  advance  of  a  great  burgeoning 
Industry. 

The  present  chairman  of  our  Senate 
Interior  Committee  recognized  the  vast 
implications  of  an  oil  shale  development 
program  several  years  ago.  In  1965,  Sen- 
ator Jackson  called  for  toformational 
hearmgs  before  his  Interior  Committee 
and  introduced  those  hearings  with  these 
remarks: 

All  too  often  In  dealing  wltb  problems  af- 
fecting our  natural  resources,  both  economic 
and  aesthetic,  this  Committee  Is  faced  with 
B  condition,  not  a  theory.  Conditions  often 
demand  ad  hoc  solutions  to  Immediate, 
limited  problems.  But  as  I  pointed  out  ear- 
lier, such  Is  not  the  case  here  today.  We  hope 
to  have  basic  facts  and  Issues  presented,  and 
then  to  be  able  to  deliberate  on  broad,  overall 
policy  questions  Involved  In  the  wisest  and 
l)e8t  course  of  action  to  take  with  respect  to 
tbls  great  natural  resource  found  so  abun- 
dantly In  our  public  domain. 

It  Is  fitttog  that  I  should  close  with 

Senator  Jackson's  remarks,  for  nothtog 

further  can  be  added  at  this  time. 

Now  let  us  get  on  to  the  task  at  hand. 

J         Mr.  McGEE.    Mr.  President,  wUl  the 

Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  my  distto- 
gxiished  colleague  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  his  very  forth- 
right and  illuminating  address  on  what 
is  fundamentally  a  problem  of  resource 
development  in  this  Nation.  The  prob- 
lem of  resource  development  is  curiously 
embraced  very  substantially  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  our  country  now,  because 
of  the  way  our  country  has  developed. 
But  I  must  say  that  my  colleague  has 
likewise  put  forward  a  set  of  priorities 
with  which  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  important 
for  us  to  come  to  grips,  both  nationally 
and  internationally,  so  far  as  our  coim- 
try  is  concerned. 

I  am  perhaps  more  optimistic  than  is 
my  colleague  about  our  capability  of 
operating  on  both  fronts.  I  think  the 
more  we  can  encourage  this  kind  of  re- 
sources development  overseas,  the  less 
will  be  their  call  on  us  for  an  outpouring 
of  American  economic  help.  That  Is  a 
matter  of  degree,  rather  than  of  sub- 
stance. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  indeed 
lived  on  a  day-to-day  resource  develop- 
ment policy  rather  than  having  taken  a 
long  view  of  it.  I  am  one  who  believes, 
along  with  my  colleague,  that  there  is  a 
great  treasure  house  of  national  growth 
capabilities  that  still  remains  largely  un- 
known in  its  operational  capability.  We 
know  it  is  there.  We  do  not  really  know 
what  it  amounts  to.  We  do  not  know 
what  lines  it  will  require  us  to  take. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  my  friend 
in  this  respect,  whether  it  t»e  in  the  field 
of  oil  shale,  which  will  open  up  a  field 
that  will  dwarf  anything  that  we  have 
had  up  to  this  time ;  whether  it  be  in  the 
field  of  converting  gasoline  from  coal; 
whether  it  be  In  new  processes  in  the  alu- 
minum industry;  or  whether  it  be  in  so 
many  others.  It  is  there,  and  it  is  there 
in  such  great  depth  that  I  think  it  defies 
the  imagination  of  those  who  try  to 
Imagine  the  capitalistic  development 
capability  that  we  have  In  this  land  of 
ours. 

It  seems  to  me  the  whole  focus  of  the 
country  is  moving  ever  more  westwardly. 
by  the  very  course  of  events  in  our  great 
land.  The  population  centers  seem  to 
be  heading  that  way.  The  problems  of 
the  utilization  of  our  own  population  ex- 
plosion seem  to  be  heading  in  that  way. 
Our  own  presence  in  the  Asian  area  and 
the  Pacific  is  a  harbinger  of  the  future, 
rather  than  merely  a  passing  condition 
forced  by  the  passing  crises  of  our  times. 
I  think  the  philosophers  of  today  who 
view  the  age  of  tomorrow  all  agree  that 
it  will  be  In  the  western  portion  of  the 
world,  meaning  the  Pacific  area,  to  which 
there  will  be  a  shift  away  from  the  tradi- 
tional, age-old  concentration  of  infiuence 
in  Europe.  That  may  well  be  the  voice 
of  the  future. 

So,  with  all  those  factors  added  to- 
gether. I  believe  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen]  has  made  a  disttoct 
contribution  in  urging  a  pushing  ahead 
by  requiring  that  we  thtok  hard,  long, 
and  deeply  about  the  capabilities  that  we 
need  to  have  and  to  fully  utilize  as  we 
look  ahead. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  on 
his  maiden  speech,  I  thtok  he  has  made 
a  fine  contribution  on  the  floor  today  and 


has  really  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  3 
mtoutes  In  which  to  engage  to  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSB:a.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  of  his  remarks,  the  Senator  from 
Wyomtog  observed  that  this  was  his 
maiden  speech,  and  he  asked  the  indul- 
gence of  his  colleagues.  Rather  than  his 
asktog  for  their  mdulgence,  I  think  his 
colleagues  should  commend  him  and  be 
grateful  to  him  for  a  most  constf^ctlve 
contribution  to  a  vital  subject. 

This  occasion  reminds  me  of  the  time 
I  made  my  first  appearance  as  a  lawyer 
to  a  trial  to  which  several  lawyers  were 
engaged.  I  was  asked  how  I  felt  and  I 
said  I  felt  very  nervous.  One  of  the 
elder  statesmen,  a  member  of  the  bar 
said,  "Roman,  always  remember,  every 
lawyer  has  a  first  time  to  start  his  legal 
career."  I  have  never  forgotten  that 
advice,  and  I  think  It  applies  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyomtog  today. 

Certatoly  the  delivery  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  shows 
that  he  brtogs  to  the  Senate  an  expertise 
and  imderstandlng  to  a  highly  vital  field. 
He  has  made  a  logical  contribution  to  an 
understanding  of  that  subject.  He  has 
made  a  comprehensive  and  imderstand- 
able  statement.  It  has  many  implica- 
tions, and  many  consequences  are  in- 
volved, not  only  to  the  field  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred,  but  to  other  fields. 
They  all  demand  vigilance  and  conttou- 
tog  study  and  dedication. 

I  wish  to  observe  that  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  which 
is  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  we  are  takmg  cognizance 
of  the  problem  and  subject  about  which 
the  Senator  has  spoken  so  eloquently. 

I  ask  unanimous  (Consent  that  a  pas- 
sage from  the  letter  which  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  sent  to  the  entire 
conmilttee  bearing  on  this  particular 
subject  be  prtoted  to  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

It  Is  estimated  that  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area,  chiefly  In  Colorado,  are  oil  shale  forma- 
tions containing  an  estimated  2  trillion  bar- 
rels of  oil — five  times  the  world's  known  re- 
serves— ^worth,  at  going  market  prices,  cloee 
to  5  trillion  dollars.  Methods  of  extracting 
this  oil  sire  now  close  to  practicality.  Be- 
cause approximately  80  percent  of  this  oU 
shale  Is  on  government-owned  land,  It  is 
essential  that  the  government  evolve  poli- 
cies which  wUl  provide  for  the  development 
of  this  reserve  In  a  way  that  will  best  square 
with  our  commitment  to  a  competitive  econ- 
omy. Monopolization  of  such  an  Important 
national  resoiu-ce  must  be  guarded  against 
and  at  the  same  time  orderly  development 
of  the  reserve  Is  essential.  How  the  pubiio 
interest  can  best  be  served  and  competition 
encoiiraged  is  a  question  which  needs  pubUc 
exploration.  As  a  result,  public  hearings  ar* 
planned  In  this  area. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  this  particular  langruage: 

Because  approximately  80  percent  of  thla 
oil  shale  1b  on  govenunent-owned  land.  It 
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la  eoaentlal  that  the  government  evolve  poll- 
dee  which  will  provide  for  the  development 
of  thlB  reserve  In  a  way  that  will  best  square 
with  our  commitment  to  a  competitive  econ- 
omy. Monopolization  of  such  an  Important 
national  resource  miist  be  guarded  against 
and  at  the  same  time  orderly  development 
of  the  reserve  is  essential. 

That  Is  the  core  of  the  interest  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  another  aspect 
of  this  very  important  field. 

So  again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  an  auspicious  beginning. 
Those  of  us  who  have  followed  the  pub- 
lic career  of  the  Senator  will,  I  am  sure, 
witness  equally  significant  contributions 
to  the  deliberations  of  this  body. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  my  colleague,  Uie  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGixl.  and  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
for  their  very  kind  remarks. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  355. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativx  Clekk.  A  bill  (S.  355) 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill. 


THE  HUMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT  OF 
1967 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Mr.  Allott.  Mr. 
Bakzr.  Mr.  BocGS,  Mr.  Carlson.  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen.  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Fannin.  Mr. 
FoNG.  Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
HiCKKNLOOPER.  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr. 
Miller.  Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
MxTRPHT.  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr. 
Scott.  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and 
Mr.  Tower.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  the  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  lie  at  the  desk  for  1  week  to  en- 
able other  Senators  who  wish  to  become 
cosponsors  to  do  so.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  bill  (S.  812)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
credit  against  Income  tax  to  employers 
for  the  expenses  of  providing  Job  train- 
ing programs,  introduced  by  Mr.  Proxtty 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
parpoee  of  the  Human  Investment  Act  is 
to  provide  an  Incentive  to  American  busi- 


ness to  Invest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
Nation's  human  resources  by  hiring, 
training,  and  employing  presently  unem- 
ployed workers  lacking  needed  Job  skills, 
and  by  upgrading  the  Job  skills  of  and 
providing  new  Job  opportunities  for 
workers  presently  employed. 

To  achieve  this  purpose,  the  Human 
Investment  Act  provides  for  a  credit 
against  Federal  income  tax  toward  the 
costs  of  certain  carefully  specified  pro- 
grams designed  to  train  prospective  em- 
ployees for  available  jobs,  or  retrain  cur- 
rent employees  for  more  demanding  jobs. 
In  the  present  bill  the  amount  of  credit 
is  10  percent  of  the  allowable  training 
expenses.  There  is  an  tipper  limit  based 
on  the  taxpayer's  tax  liability,  as  in  the 
investment  tax  credit  provisions  enacted 
in  1962. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Human  Investment  Act  of  1967, 
an  abbreviated  summary  of  the  Act.  a 
technical  explanation  of  Its  provisions. 
a  short  memorandum  on  the  origins  of 
its  language,  a  memo  on  the  changes 
made  from  the  Human  Investment  Act 
of  1965,  a  list  of  the  sponsors  of  the  act 
in  the  89th  Congress,  and  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  dis- 
cussing the  act  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  to  me 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  relating  to  the  reve- 
nue effect  of  the  act,  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  8.) 

HISTORY    or    THE    PROPOSAL 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  In  1961 
President  Kennedy  asked  the  Congress 
to  enact  a  tax  credit  toward  the  cost  of 
investment  in  depreciable  property. 
Congress  responded  by  passing  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1962,  which  contained  pro- 
visions for  a  7-percent  tax  credit  toward 
the  cost  of  investment  in  machinery  and 
equipment. 

During  1963  what  was  then  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower  held  an  important  series  of 
hearings  imder  the  able  chairmanship 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  on  the  subject  of  promoting  full 
employment  in  the  American  economy. 
As  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
subcommitee,  I  Joined  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  in  appending 
some  individual  views  to  those  of  the 
subcommittee's  majority. 

In  our  views,  Senator  Jordan  and  I  set 
forth  the  idea  of  using  the  same  tax 
credit  principle  to  encourage  private 
business  to  cope  effectively  with  the  seri- 
ous problems  of  structural  imemploy- 
ment  then,  and  now,  plaguing  the  econ- 
omy. To  my  knowledge  this  was  the  first 
time  a  Member  of  Congress  had  ad- 
vocated the  application  of  a  tax  credit 
principle  to  Job  training  efforts  by  pri- 
vate business.  On  Feiiruary  17.  1965, 
I  introduced  a  forerunner  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today,  which  was  given  the 
number  S.  1130.  In  thfe  I  was  joined  by 
Senators  Jordan  of  Ids^o,  Allott,  Fan- 
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NiN,  Long  of  Missouri,  Scott,  Towxb, 
Case,  and  Fong. 

On  March  17,  1964,  my  proposal  re- 
ceived influential  support  when  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  specifically  recommended 
the  human  investment  tax  credit  ap- 
proach to  job  training  in  their  views 
on  the  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Over  the  next  6  months,  I  actively 
solicited  the  comments  and  recommen- 
dations of  several  hundred  business  and 
labor  leaders,  manpower  experts,  tax 
lawyers,  and  other  interested  persons. 
As  a  result  of  their  assistance,  I  Intro- 
duced on  September  9,  1965,  an  im- 
proved "second  generation"  version  of 
the  Human  Investment  Act.  On  the 
same  day,  a  large  group  of  Members  of 
the  other  body,  led  by  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  Missouri,  Represent- 
ative Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Introduced 
companion  measures. 

That  "second  generation"  bill— -S. 
2509 — Improved  upon  the  original  ver- 
sion in  several  respects. 

First,  a  new  "declaration  of  purpose" 
was  added  to  make  clear  the  objective 
of  the  bill. 

Second,  the  concept  of  "employee 
training  expenses"  was  significantly  re- 
vised to  insure  greater  precision  and 
clarity.  This  was  done  by  adding  lan- 
guage excluding  the  training  of  man- 
agerial, administrative,  professional,  and 
scientific  personnel;  defining  the  allow- 
able expenses  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
their  ready  identification  by  taxpayers 
and  administrators;  and  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  discretionary  problems  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Third,  the  requirement  of  the  earlier 
bill  that  employees  must  remain  on  the 
taxpayers'  payroll  for  at  least  12  months 
before  he  could  claim  the  credit  was 
reduced  to  a  requirement  of  3  months. 

Fourth,  the  earlier  bill  would  have 
deprived  the  taxpayer  of  credit  in  the 
case  of  an  employee  who  was  trained 
but  later  fired  for  good  cause.  New  lan- 
guage was  added  to  modify  the  "3-month 
rule"  so  as  not  to  unfairly  penalize  the 
taxpayers  in  cases  where  his  trainee 
died,  became  disabled,  or  was  termi- 
nated as  a  result  of  misbehavior. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 1965  represented  the  best  avail- 
able thinking  at  that  time.  In  the  16 
months  since  then,  the  process  of 
refinement  and  improvement  has  con- 
tinued steadily.  Thus  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  can  be  viewed  as  a  "third 
generation"  version  of  the  act.  No 
doubt  further  improvements  can  be 
made,  hopefully  as  a  result  of  suggestions 
advanced  during  hearings  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress. 

I  will  not  at  this  time  attempt  to  ex- 
plain every  provision  of  the  new  bill  in 
detail.  The  memorandums  which  will 
appear  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
are  designed  to  serve  this  purpose.  I  will 
thus  merely  outline  the  principal  differ- 
ences between  the  new  bill  and  S.  2509  of 
the  89th  Congress. 

AMOTTNT  OF  CRSIIT 

The  most  significant  change  in  the 
new  bill  is  the  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  credit.  The  old  bill  offered  a  tax 
credit  of  7  percent  toward  allowable  em- 
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ployee  training  expenses,  equivalent  to 
the  7-percent  credit  toward  investment 
In  depreciable  property  provided  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1962.  The  present  bill 
^ows  taxpayers  a  credit  of  10  percent 
toward  training  expenses.  The  ration- 
ale for  this  differential  is  important. 

The  Investment  tax  credit  permitted 
a  taxpayer  to  claim  a  tax  advantage  to- 
irard  investment  in  machinery,  but  no 
equivalent  advantage  was  provided  for 
similar  investment  in  human  capital, 
that  is.  the  labor  skills  of  his  employees. 
The  employer  thus  had  an  Incentive  to 
automate  his  plant  with  tax-subsidized 
machinery,  thus  replacing  human  work- 
ers while  failing  to  encourage  their  re- 
training in  more  advanced  or  demanding 
skills. 

One  purpose  of  the  Human  Investment 
Act  is  to  redress  this  Imbalance  between 
machines  and  workers.  Logically  the 
taxpayer  should  get  an  equal  credit  for 
Investing  in  both  his  labor  force  and  his 
equipment. 

But  there  Is  an  additional  factor  in- 
volved that  argues  for  a  greater  credit 
for  investment  in  human  capital.  Un- 
like machinery,  to  which  the  taxpayer 
has  title,  and  which  he  can  depreciate 
and  dispose  of,  extraction  of  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  an  employee's  job 
skills  involves  a  factor  beyond  the  tax- 
payer Investor's  control — the  employee's 
desire  to  seek  maximum  economic  op- 
portunity and  security. 

Short  of  bankruptcy  and  attachment, 
a  taxpayer  may  not  lose  his  investment 
In  machinery,  but  his  investment  In 
training  may  be  lost  at  any  time. 

When  skilled  labor  bottlenecks  are 
few,  this  Imbalance  between  investment 
In  machinery  and  people  poses  no  sig- 
nificant problem.  But  when  severe 
skilled  labor  shortages  appear,  workers 
have  an  incentive  to  move  on  to  l)etter 
Job  offers,  causing  the  previous  employer 
to  lose  his  Investment  in  their  skills. 
Labor  pirating  by  firms  with  skill  short- 
ages obviously  accelerates  this  trend. 

Over  the  past  year  and  a  half  numer- 
ous stories  have  appeared  in  business, 
trade,  and  general  circulation  magazines 
and  in  the  daily  press  on  the  severe 
shortages  of  labor  skills.  As  early  as 
October  21,  1965,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal reported  "Manpower  Pinch  Spurs 
Pirating,  Increases  Costs.  Hurts  Ef- 
fldency."  In  it  were  described  the  plight 
of  several  businessmen  whose  employees 
were  snatched  away  by  other  firms  suf- 
fering from  shortages. 

Time,  on  December  17,  1965,  surveyed 
the  skilled  labor  picture  and  reported 
"Labor  pirating  by  firms  has  broken  out 
In  the  Midwest  as  a  result  of  shortages 
of  ironworkers,  carpenters,  and  cement 
masons."  Throughout  1966  this  pattern 
continued,  until  columnist  Sylvia  Porter 
was  able  to  state  on  January  12,  1967: 

So  severe  are  some  skill  sbortages.  In  fact, 
tliat  corporations,  schools,  and  government 
agencies  are  now  raiding  each  other  to  fill 
job  openings,  paying  bonuses  up  to  $300 
to  employees  who  can  deliver  new  job  re- 
cruits, scouring  Canada  and  Europe  for  em- 
ployees. 

A  week  later  the  Labor  Department  re- 
ported that  "American  workers  are 
■witching  Jobs  faster  than  ever"  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Increase  in  the  nimiber  of 


workers  imder  25  and  the  "bright  em- 
plosonent  picture  that  is  encouraging 
more  people  to  move  to  better  paying 
Jobs."  Men  under  35,  the  Department 
stated,  are  averaging  only  about  1.5  years 
on  their  current  jobs. 

For  nearly  2  years,  the  Nation  has  been 
in  a  period  of  skilled  labor  shortage. 
Given  tills  condition,  labor  turnover  has 
increased  sharply.  This  increase  is  due 
to  increased  economic  opportunity  and 
to  certain  amount  of  "labor  pirating." 
Its  effect,  upon  a  taxpayer  who  has  In- 
vested in  an  employee's  training  only  to 
see  him  leave,  is  to  msike  investment  in 
people  a  riskier  Investment  than  Invest- 
ment in  inanimate  machinery. 

As  a  result,  the  Human  Investment  Act 
includes  a  credit  differential  for  invest- 
ment in  labor  skills.  It  Is  very  difficult 
to  determine  from  the  economist's  stand- 
point what  magnitude  tills  differential 
should  take.  For  the  moment  it  is  arbi- 
trarily fixed  at  3  percentage  points,  yield- 
ing a  10-percent  overall  credit  against 
Job  training  expenses.  It  is  expected 
that  hearings  on  the  act  will  yield  evi- 
dence to  subst^antiate  this  figure  or  to 
suggest  another. 

DEFINTnONS 

The  definitions  of  allowable  employee 
training  expenses  have  been  sharpened, 
and  effort  has  been  made  to  relate  the 
definitions  to  those  in  other  legislation 
for  which  administrative  experience  has 
been  accumulated.  Similarly,  language 
specifying  nonincludible  expenses  has 
been  sharpened.  A  definition  of  "Orga- 
nized Job  training"  has  been  added,  draw- 
ing on  the  familiar  language  of  the 
World  War  n  and  Korean  GI  bills. 

NZW   CATEGORIES 

Two  new  paragraphs  have  been  added 
to  make  clear  that  the  act  is  intended  to 
apply  to  training  conducted  by  one  tax- 
payer and  paid  for  by  another,  and  train- 
ing paid  for  by  a  taxpayer  which  is  con- 
ducted by  a  business  or  trade  association, 
Joint  labor-management  coimcil,  or 
similar  group. 

trainee's  cross  income 

Language  has  been  added  to  make 
clear  that  expenses  for  tuition  and  course 
fees  paid  on  behalf  of  an  employee,  or  re- 
imbursed to  an  employee,  are  not  includ- 
ible in  the  employee's  gross  Income. 

three-month    RtTU 

Previously  a  taxpayer  could  claim  cred- 
it toward  a  trainee's  training  expenses 
only  if  the  trainee  stayed  on  the  tax- 
payer's payroll  for  3  months  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  training.  This  pro- 
vision is  eliminated  as  being  entirely  \m- 
workable  in  construction  trades  and  sea- 
sonal Industries,  and  presenting  ex- 
tremely difDcult  recordkeeping  and  ad- 
ministrative problems. 

TECHNICAL   AND   CONFORMING    CHANCES 

TO  conform  with  the  1966  amendments 
to  the  investment  tax  credit  provisions — 
Public  Law  89-800 — the  carryover  priv- 
ilege has  been  extended  from  5  to  7 
years,  and  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  credit  has  been  raised  from  $25,000 
plus  25  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  tax  li- 
ability hi  excess  of  $25,000,  to  $25,000 
plus  50  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  tax  li- 
ability in  excess  of  $25,000.  The  act  is 
made  effective  with  calendar  year  1967. 


STRONG   RXPUBLICAM    8UPPOBX 


In  thus  bringing  the  discussion  of  the 
Human  Investment  Act  up  to  date.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention  with 
a  great  deal  of  gratitude  the  support 
given  it  by  members  of  my  own  party. 

In  the  89th  Congress  23  Republican 
Senators  joined  me  in  sponsoring  S.  2509. 
Twenty-nine  are  joining  me  today  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  present  legislation. 

In  the  other  body,  thanks  hi  large 
measure  to  the  leadership  of  Representa- 
tive Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri — 
justly  recognized  as  one  of  the  Con- 
gress' outstanding  authorities  on  tax 
and  economic  matters — some  86  Mem- 
bers introduced  companion  bills  in  the 
last  Congress.  I  am  told  that  over  120 
are  sponsoring  this  legislation  In  the 
other  body  today. 

The  entire  membership  of  the  Joint 
Senate-House  Republican  leadership 
sponsored  the  Human  Investment  Act  in 
the  past  Congress  and  is  doing  so  today. 

Twice  the  Human  Investment  Act  has 
received  support  in  the  Republican  state 
of  the  Union  message,  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  of  the 
other  body. 

And  the  Human  Investment  Act  has 
been  endorsed  in  a  policy  statement  is- 
sued by  the  highest  policymaking  body 
in  the  Republican  Party,  the  Republican 
coordinating  committee. 

I  am  grateful,  Mr.  President,  for  this 
strong  and  freely  given  support.  Ilie 
existence  of  it  has  been  a  potent  incen- 
tive to  me  to  develop  the  best  possible 
piece  of  legislation. 

THE  NEED  FOR  INCREASED  HITMAN  INVXSTMENT 

Over  the  past  18  months  the  need  for 
accelerated  human  investment  has  be- 
come increasingly  serious.  As  early  as 
June  of  1965  economists  and  labor  ex- 
perts were  predicting  a  forthcoming 
labor  shortage.  By  September,  when  the 
second  version  of  the  Human  Investment 
Act  was  introduced,  their  cries  had  be- 
come a  chorus.  Since  that  time  colum- 
nists, surveys,  editorials,  and  official 
statements  and  reports  have  focused  on 
this  growing  problem. 

For  example,  writing  in  the  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  Free  Press  of  September  23, 1965. 
business  columnist  WilliEun  B.  Dickinson, 
Jr.,  noted: 

New  strains  on  the  nation's  supply  of 
skilled  manpower  are  foreseen  aa  mobUlza- 
tlon  progresses  to  meet  needs  of  the  Viet- 
namese war.  Even  before  draft  calls  were 
doubled  and  military  procurement  stepped 
up,  the  United  States  was  experiencing  a 
shortage  of  skilled  workers. 

The  growing  shortage  of  skilled  WOTkers 
already  threatens  to  slow  down  the  nation's 
general  economic  growth.  Thousands  of 
openings  for  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers 
In  Industrial  and  service  enterprises  axe  going 
begging  at  a  time  when  4.5  per  cent  of  the 
labor  force  is  unemployed.  The  paradox  of 
persistent  joblessness  alongside  job  vacan- 
cies reflects  failure  of  educational  and  voca- 
tional training,  to  keep  pace  with  the  accel- 
erated tempo  of  economic  change. 

There  would  be  virtually  no  unemploy- 
ment today  If  the  jobless  men  and  women 
had  the  skills  now  sought  by  business  and 
Industry.  A.  figure  In  c(»nmon  use  Is  that 
for  every  10  unemployed  persona,  there  are 
seven  skilled-worker  jobs  open  but  unmied. 
The  help-wanted  sections  of  urban  news- 
papers are  thick  with  appeals  for  persons  who 
can  hook  up  an  electric  circuit,  lay  bricks. 
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repair  machines,  handle  modem  laboratory 
equipment,  or  even  qualify  for  training  In 
any  one  of  hundreds  of  new  Industrial  skills. 

Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.,  writing  in  the 
September  29,  1965,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
commented  that  the  recent  climb  In  labor 
costs  has  exceeded  worker  productivity, 
giving  rise  to  fears  of  inflationary  pres- 
sures among  a  nimiber  of  economists. 
He  went  on  to  say: 

Aggravating  the  situation,  many  econ- 
omists say,  Is  a  worsening  scarcity  of  skilled 
workers  In  today's  fast-stepping  economy. 
Martin  R.  Oalnsbrugh,  chief  economist  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
says  that  "shortages  of  skilled  workers — and 
the  Increasing  use  of  less  trained  and  efficient 
labor — have  begun  to  plague"  the  economy, 
tiess  efficient  workers,  of  course,  tend  to  be 
less  productive,  and  without  good  produc- 
tivity gains  manxif  acturers  normally  are  hard 
put  to  offset  wage-rate  increases. 

Under  the  heading  "Help  Wanted — 
Almost  Everywhere,"  Business  Week  re- 
ported on  the  developing  shortage  In 
October  1965: 

Unemployment — the  nagging  worry  of 
economists  and  government  officials — appears 
to  be  fading  as  a  national  problem.  In  its 
stead  looms  another  problem,  almost  equally 
as  worrisome,  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers. 
("Help  Wanted — Almost  Everjrwhere."  Busi- 
ness Week,  October  16,  1966,  p.  28.) 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  New  York 
Times,  in  discussing  the  need  for  skilled 
workers  said  it  was  "mounting  daily." 
The  article  further  observed: 

with  the  country's  economic  expansion 
riding  high,  month  after  month,  and  one 
concern  after  another  In  a  variety  of  indus- 
tries telling  of  plans  for  new  factories  and 
new  assembly  lines,  the  pressure  for  more 
and  more  workers  to  run  the  plants  becomes 
greater,  even  though  automated  procedures 
call  for  fewer  and  fewer  workers  at  the  pro- 
duction line. 

A  national  canvass  by  the  New  Tork  Times 
Indicates  that  there  are  labor  shortages  In  a 
number  of  Industries,  aircraft  and  aero- 
space .  .  .  shipbuilding,  primary  metals,  ma- 
chinery and  machine  tools. 

Especially  wanted  are  computer  program- 
ing technicians,  skilled  workers  In  the  metal 
trades,  engineers  of  many  types,  and  various 
types  of  white  collar  workers,  especially  fe- 
male and  particularly  secretaries  able  to 
handle  major  responsibilities,  typists,  stenog- 
raphers and  so  on.  (William  M.  Freeman, 
"SkUIed  Workers  In  Short  Supply,"  The  New 
York  Times.  October  24,  1965,  p.  1.) 

The  Wall  Street  Journal's  lead  article 
on  October  21,  1965,  was  headlined. 
"Corporate  Manhunt:  Manpower  Pinch 
Spurs  Pirating,  Increases  Costs,  Hurts 
Efficiency."  The  article  points  out  a 
number  of  deleterious  effects  of  the 
shortage  of  skilled  labor,  among  them : 

First.  Lack  of  skilled  persormel  is 
hampering  defense  industries  expanding 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Vietnam  crisis; 

Second.  Seamen  cannot  be  found  to 
man  ships  now  being  taken  out  of  moth- 
balls for  the  Vietnam  run; 

Third.  Turnover  in  lower  pwiid  busi- 
nesses is  acute,  as  employees  leave  for 
higher  paying  Jobs  after  a  few  weeks' 
work; 

Fourth.  Scrap  and  waste  in  manufac- 
turing have  risen  because  less  skilled 
workers  are  performing  high  skill  Jobs; 

Fifth.  The  costs  of  recruiting  skilled 
workers  is  rising  rapidly; 

Sixth.  Overtime  costs  are  rising ; 

Seventh.  Supervisors  are  being  put  on 


production  lines,  resulting  in  less  effi- 
cient management; 

Eighth.  Some  producers  are  losing 
business  because  of  the  Inability  to  meet 
product  delivery  schedules; 

Ninth.  Pirating  of  skilled  workers  is 
ruthlessly  practiced  in  several  areas  of 
the  economy; 

Tenth.  Employers  are  increasing  fringe 
benefits,  such  as  free  bus  transportation 
and  air  conditioning,  to  retain  needed 
workers;  and 

Eleventh.  More  companies  are  actually 
recniiting  In  Europe  to  meet  their  skilled 
labor  needs. 

The  result,  the  article  contends,  is: 

A  really  tight  manpower  pinch  that  is  be- 
ginning to  delay  many  business  operations, 
ptisb  up  costs,  and  prod  many  employers  Into 
Increasingly  offbeat  efforts  to  find  workers 
ranging  from  computer  programmers  to  trash 
collectors. 

Labor  Secretary  Willard  Wirtz  told  the 
Mayor's  Conference  on  Employment  in 
Chicago  on  November  3,  1965: 

It  appears  unlikely  that  imemployment 
among  those  groups  In  which  It  is  most 
serious — especially  younger  workers  and  mi- 
nority groups — ^wlll  be  siibstantially  reduced 
below  present  levels  by  any  foreseeable  eco- 
nomic expansion.  The  necessary  Improve- 
ment will  have  to  come  from  measures  aimed 
directly  at  these  areas  of  concentrated  unem- 
ployment, particularly  at  the  Increased  prep- 
aration and  training  of  those  who  have  been 
left  out  of  the  general  educational  and  em- 
ployment opportunity  putterns.  (Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  speech,  delivered 
at  Mayor's  Conference  oa  Employment,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Nov.  3,  1965.) 

The  New  York  Times  reported  later 
that  month  that  a  shortage  of  skilled 
labor  was  forcing  some  Philadelphia  em- 
ployers to  recruit  workers  abroad.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Times: 

The  shortage  is  being  felt  in  the  fields  of 
engineering  and  clothing  manufacturing,  and 
in  the  building  construction  trades  .  .  . 

Last  month  it  was  estimated  that  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  residential  and  commercial 
building  developments  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  were  being  delayed  because  of  a  shortage 
of  skilled  employees. 

The  Times  reported  that  the  firms 
seeking  workers  abroad,  particularly 
technicians,  had  done  so  after  advertise- 
ments in  major  cities  in  tills  country  and 
appeals  to  public  and  private  employ- 
ment agencies  had  failed  to  fill  their 
companies'  needs — "U.S.  Business: 
Shortage  of  Skilled  Labor,"  the  New  York 
Times,  November  21,  1965,  page  P13. 

In  an  article  telling  "Where  Jobs  Are 
Going  Begging,"  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port summarized  the  situation  tliis  way: 

The  decline  In  unemplojrment  Is  bringing 
widespread,  and  growing,  shortages  of  labor. 
Jobs  of  all  kinds  are  hard  to  fill. 

The  situation  Is  so  acute  that  government 
experts  and  employers  are  calling  this  "the 
tightest  labor  market  In  many  years." 

Employers,  as  a  result,  are  offering  all  kinds 
of  Inducements  in  their  search  for  workers. 
Shortages  Include  the  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled as  well  as  highly  trained  people. 

The  article  also  reports  that  a  Labor 
Department  survey  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  hard-to-flll  jobs  submitted  for  na- 
tional recruiting  efforts  is  nearly  58  per- 
cent higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago — 
"Where  Jobs  Are  Going  Begging,"  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  November  29, 1965, 
page  85. 


"Help  Wanted:  The  Great  Manpower 
Shortage"  headlined  Newsweek. 

Scramble  for  skills :  Labor  shortages  every- 
where and  no  letup  in  sight. 

The  magazine  predicted;  and  then 
went  on  to  say: 

The  five-year  economic  boom  Is  creating 
severe  labor  shortages  in  the  U.S.,  and  Chi- 
cago, whose  unemployment  roll  has  dropped 
to  an  almost  Irreducible  minimum  of  68,000 
out  of  a  total  work  force  of  3  million,  Is  per- 
haps the  tightest  labor  market  of  all.  But 
the  situation  is  only  slightly  less  acute  in 
other  industrial  centers  across  the  country. 

With  so  many  workers  searching  for 
jobs  "in  a  marketplace  echoing  with 
management  cries  for  help,"  Newsweek 
asks  why  they  cannot  get  together. 

One   main   reason    Is   simple   mismatch 

those  looking  for  work  don't  have  the  EklUs 
most  in  demand. 

In  discussing  means  of  attacking  this 
problem,  the  article  states: 

While  government  can  provide  a  blueprint 
for  the  future  and  offer  "seed"  money  for 
training,  the  prime  contractors  in  meeting 
manpower  needs  in  today's  rapidly  changing 
technology  must  still  be  the  private  employ- 
ers themselves.  A  great  many  firms  are  re- 
sponding with  training  progrEims  of  their 
own.  At  General  Electric,  one  out  of  eight 
employees  is  enrolled  in  company-sponsored 
courses.  After  a  ten-year  lapse.  Western 
Electric  recently  revived  training  for  machin- 
ists, electricians  and  toolmctkers. 

Win  all  this  ease  the  shortage?  For 
many  smaller  firms  the  answer  may  be  yes. 
But  for  the  mass  industries  the  outlook  is 
not  so  promising.  The  bellweather  auto  in- 
dustry, for  example,  Is  hungry  for  uncounted 
thousands  of  workers  to  make  cars,  and 
still  short  an  estimated  30,000  mechanics 
each  year  to  service  them.  "It'll  be  a  con- 
tinuing problem,"  said  one  Big  Three  per- 
sonnel executive.  "We  Just  can't  see  an 
end."  ("Help  Wanted:  The  Great  Man- 
power Shortage,"  Newsweek,  November  29, 
1965.  pp.  78,  80.) 

Noted  Columnist  Roscoe  Dnunmond 
has  written  two  significant  columns 
pointing  out  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 
posals embodied  in  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act.  Describing  conditions  which 
call  for  such  a  new  approach,  he  said 
in  one  of  these  articles : 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Industrial  rev- 
olution there  are  more  Jobs  in  the  United 
States  looking  for  workers  than  there  are 
workers  to  fill  them. 

Industry  is  so  starved  for  qualified  em- 
ployees today  that  big  firms  send  recruiting 
teams  to  scour  the  entire  country  for  work- 
ers; they  bribe  and  steal  each  other's  work- 
ers and  when  a  factory  closes  the  recruit- 
ment teams  swarm  at  the  gates  to  hire  the 
dismissed. 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  It  is  visible  all 
over  the  nation  .  .  . 

It  means  that  the  problem  of  erasing  un- 
employment Is  not  how  to  create  the  Jobs- 
Industry  Is  doing  that —  but  how  the  unem- 
ployed can  be  trained  to  man  the  Jobs  which 
are  beckoning  to  them. 

Here  the  situation  cries  out  for  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  central  problem  which  creates 
present-day  unemployment  and  which  1« 
now  depriving  Industry  of  urgently  needed 
workers.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  Gov- 
ernment should  do  the  Job,  but  rather  that 
Government  should  help  create  the  condi- 
tions to  enable  Industry  to  do  the  Job  .  .  • 

The  Prouty-Curtls  proposal  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem:  How  best  to  provide 
the  Jobs  skills  so  the  unemployed  can  fill  the 
Jobs  waiting  for  them  .  .  . 

The  value  of  this  approach  Is  that  It  uaei 
the  best  Instnunent  for  Job  training — ^prlvatt 


enterprise — encourages  doing  a  lot  more  and. 
In  the  Judgment  of  many,  may  be  much  more 
efliclent  and  economical  than  to  have  the 
Government  try  to  do  much  itself. 

The  Johnson  administration,  which  can 
aay  yea  or  nay  to  almost  anything  in  Con- 
gress, ought.  It  seems  to  me,  to  welcome  this 
Republican  Initiative  In  behalf  of  a  better 
goclety.  (Roscoe  Drummond,  "Help  Wanted: 
3  Million,"  Washington  Poet,  December  5, 
1965,  and  other  newspapers.) 

Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.,  writing  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  reported  in  Decem- 
ber 1965  that  the  index  of  help  wanted 
advertising  had  risen  from  105  percent  of 
the  1957-59  base  in  1963  to  close  to  200 
percent.    He  concluded  that: 

The  facts  suggest  that  If  the  economy 
faces  a  labor  problem  today  it  Is  not  auto- 
mation and  the  massive  unemplojrment  It  is 
causing  but  rather  the  lack  of  workers  to  fiU 
Job  openings."  (Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.,  "Au- 
tomation Alarm  Is  Proving  False."  Wall 
street  Journal,  December  23, 1965.) 

"Warning:  Shortage  in  Technical 
Labor  Ahead!"  cautioned  the  Lawyer's 
Weekly  Report  at  the  end  of  1965.  The 
newsletter  then  suggested; 

Now  Is  the  time  to  prepare  for  a  coming 
shortage  In  technical  labor.  The  Labor  De- 
partment Just  reported  the  supply  of  engi- 
neers, scientists,  and  technicians  seeking  Jobs 
during  the  first  half  of  1965  bad  dropped  25% 
over  last  year.  But  Job  o;-tniQgs  were  up 
47%.  And  Informed  Washlnifton  sources  tell 
us  the  demand  will  accelerate  with  the  step- 
up  In  war  spending. 

The  market  for  draftsmen  is  tighter 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  seven-year 
history  of  the  Labor  Department  survey. 
("Warning:  Shortage  in  Technical  Labor 
Ahead  I"  Lawyer's  Weekly  Report,  published 
by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  December  27,  1965.) 

The  highly  respected  Morgan  Guaranty 
Survey  for  December  1965,  reporting  on 
"The  Economic  Outlook  for  1966"  said: 

The  inflationary  implications  of  an  un- 
employment rate  significantly  below  4%  are 
heightened  by  the  structural  nature  of  much 
of  the  unemployment  that  now  exists — most 
strikingly  evidenced  by  the  dlfiSculty  em- 
ployers have  filling  Jobs  in  certain  skilled 
categories.  ...  To  assume  Improvement  In 
the  rate  of  productivity  Increase  would 
hardly  be  realistic,  particularly  since  em- 
ployers will  be  dipping  Into  a  labor  reserve 
that  is  relatively  Inexperienced  and  un- 
sWlIed.  ("The  Economic  Outlook  for  1966." 
The  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey,  December 
1965,  p.  7) 

In  a  traditional  New  Year  statement  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Secretary 
John  T.  Connor  predicted: 

We  have  a  prosperous  and  exciting  year 
ahead  of  us.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  going  to 
be  an  easy  road  to  travel.  Many  firms  are 
having  difBculty  in  obtaining  the  workers 
needed  for  their  expanding  operations. 
More  overtime  work  can  help  in  this  situa- 
tion. Training  new  workers  for  the  Jobs  on 
hand  is  also  part  of  the  solution.  ("Man- 
power Lack  Flaw  In  Outlook."  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  January  2,  1966) 

In  a  statement  on  the  manpower 
situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
Arthur  M.  Ross.  Commissioner,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  pinpointed  some  of 
the  tightest  labor  markets  and  listed 
those  occupations  feeling  the  pinch  the 
most.  He  stated  that  despite  emerging 
shortages,  there  was  no  general  labor 
shortage.    However,  he  went  on  to  say: 

•  .  .  it  seems  clear  that  manpower  de- 
niands  will  Intensify  during  1966  as  a  result 


of  Increased  defense  production,  continuing 
capital  expansion  and  greater  numbers  of 
men  In  military  service. 

In  conclusion,  the  period  Just  ahead  wUl 
test  our  ability  to  use  our  human  resources 
to  an  even  fuUer  extent  In  order  to  meet 
production  schedules  and  maintain  satis- 
factory economic  growth.  Likewise  It  will 
test  our  capacity  to  eliminate  potentially 
inflationary  manpower  bottlenecks  as  they 
develop.  ("The  Manpower  Situation: 
Emerging  Shortages  and  Residual  Sur- 
pluses." Statement  by  Arthur  M.  Ross, 
Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  news  release, 
January  7,  1966,  pp.  2, 3.) 

The  labor  correspondent  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  Ed  Townsend, 
wrote  early  in  1966  that  manpower 
shortages  topped  the  list  of  labor  prob- 
lems.   In  his  opinion : 

Labor  shortages  loom  as  a  greater  prob- 
lem than  collective  bargaining  for  employers 
In  the  year  ahead. 

When  workers  are  In  short  supply,  com- 
petition for  needed  labor  Is  likely  to  push 
wage  costs  up.  Meanwhile,  the  employment 
of  less-skilled  workers  tend  Inevitably  to 
Increase  the  costs  of  each  unit  of  output — 
the  underskllled  cant  meet  high  standards. 

Government  economists  are  concerned. 
They're  much  more  worried  about  this  and 
about  "excessive"  use  of  overtime  and  other 
forms  of  premium  pay  for  work  than  about 
"Inflationary  bargaining"  this  year. 

Elmployers  are  worried,  too.  One  associa- 
tion spokesman  said  that  the  difficulty  of 
finding  workers  with  needed  skUls  wUl  be 
"deflnitely  the  most  serious  problem  man- 
agement win  have  to  face  in  1966." 

A  regional  Feder^  Reserve  Board  econ- 
omist said  recently  that  the  need  for  more 
workers  "has  definitely  been  holding  back 
production  for  a  year,  and  production  Is 
being  slowed  more  and  more  now."  The 
effects  could  become  "critical"  In  many 
areas  diuring  1966.  (Ed  Townsend,  "Short- 
ages Top  List  of  Labor  Problems"  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  January  11,  1966,  p. 
B-3.) 

In  reporting  on  a  news  conference 
Secretary  Wirtz  gave  in  January,  1966, 
the  New  York  Times  said : 

He  acknowledged  that  there  already  were 
manpower  shortages  In  several  professional 
occupations  and  that  shortages  were  emerg- 
ing among  skiUed  workers.  .  .  . 

He  said  there  was  a  severe  shortage  of 
workers  In  the  field  of  medical  care  that 
would  reach  one  million 

There  have  been  growing  labor  shortages, 
despite  the  reservoir  of  unemployed  persons 
because  many  of  those  without  Jobs  either 
lack  the  needed  skills  or  live  In  the  wrong 
locale  to  And  available  work.  .  .  .  (David  R. 
Jones,  "Wirtz  Predicts  the  Jobless  Rate  May 
Dip  to  3.5%  by  late  June."  New  Tork  Times, 
January  27,  1966,  p.  23.) 

The  Kiplinger  Newsletter  of  January 
28,  1966,  reported: 

The  scarcity  of  good  workers  Is  approach- 
ing a  critical  stage.  .  .  .  Even  the  govern- 
ment Is  now  aware  of  It. . . .  Many  companies 
are  trying  to  hoard  employees.  .  .  .  Pirating 
is  rampant.  .  .  .  (Kiplinger  Newsletter,  Jan- 
uary 28,  1966.) 

In  discussing  manpower  shortages  in 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  February  8,  1966,  Secretary 
of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  pointed  out  tliat 
increasing  concern  is  being  expressed  to- 
day about  the  problem  not  of  unemploy- 
ment but  of  prospective  manpower 
shortages,  particularly  in  certain  areas 
and  occupations.  Among  a  number  of 
illustrations  cited  in  his  testimony  are 
these: 


Few  production  schedules  are  being  Im- 
peded significantly  because  of  manpower 
shortages,  but  production  backlogs  and  un- 
filled orders  are  Increasing  In  a  few  Indus- 
tries, especially  defense-related  industries, 
and  metalworking.  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry, the  short  supply  of  certain  sklUed 
workers  is  resulting  In  bid  rejections  ca\ised 
by  too  few  bidders  and  sizeable  differences 
between  the  low  bids  and  the  engineers 
estimates. 

The  most  severe  labor  stringencies  appear 
to  be  In  the  most  heavily  industrialized 
Great  Lakes  States,  particularly  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  niinois.  In  Massachusetta 
and  Callfomla,  heavily  defense-oriented 
States,  unemployment  rates  in  many  labor 
areas  remained  at  8.0%  or  more  In  No- 
vember 1965. 

Occupations  In  shortest  supply  are  engi- 
neers, technicians,  draftsmen,  metalworkers, 
electricians,  plumbers  and  pipe  fitters,  medi- 
cal and  health  workers,  and  some  types  of 
mechanics  and  repairmen.  Local  employ- 
ment service  offices  received  more  openings 
this  December  than  In  any  other  December 
since    1945. 

Many  employers  are  scheduling  longer 
workweeks,  raising  the  maximum  age  at 
which  they  will  hire  new  workers,  and  lower- 
ing educational  and  experience  requirements. 
Indications  are  that  turnover  among  many 
of  these  newly  hired  workers  is  extremely 
high,  with  possible  future  implications  tar 
costs  and  prices. 

Secretary  Wirtz  goes  on  to  say  that  it  Is 
clear  that  manpower  shortages  in  cer- 
tain areas  and  occupations  are  now  im- 
minently possible,  and  that  they  warrant 
the  "Immediate  stepping  up"  of  the  avail- 
able training  facilities. 

Manpower  policy,  it  is  now  clear,  is  as  Im- 
portant in  periods  of  high  employment  as 
when  Jobs  are  hard  to  find.  With  rising  em- 
ployment and  tightening  Job  markets,  the 
training  programs  have  become  Increasingly 
Important  In  easing  and  preventing  pro- 
duction bottlenecks,  with  their  consequent 
inflationary  pressures.  (Statement  of  W.  Wil- 
lard Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Labor,  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Conomittee,  February  8, 
1966,  pp.  15-19) . 

In  a  lengthy  editorial  the- Washington 
Star  focused  on  the  problems  caused  by 
the  shortage  of  labor  and  noted  the  Re- 
publican response  through  the  Himian 
Investment  Act.  The  full  text  of  the 
editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  13,  19661 
Problems  Ase  the  Price  of  Sttccess 

As  America  beads  into  the  sixth  year  of 
its  phenomenal  boom,  some  strange  things 
are  happening  to  the  economy. 

Unemployment  has  dropped  to  less  than 
4  percent,  the  lowest  rate  in  nine  years,  and 
Labor  Secretary  Wirtz  Is  predicting  it  will  f  aU 
to  3.5  percent  or  less  In  1966.  Average  hourly 
earnings  have  reached  a  record  $2.67.  In- 
dustry has  been  on  a  hiring  binge  to  meet 
orders.  And  Viet  Nam  spending  promises 
to  stimulate  matters  even  more. 

That  4  percent  xinemployment  level 
doesnt  tell  the  whole  story.  Actually,  as 
Labor  Department  officials  told  a  congres- 
sional committee  last  week,  shortages  In 
manpHswer  have  hit  a  ntunber  of  Industries. 
Some  of  the  results  have  been  little  short  of 
weird. 

Overtime  work  In  manufacturing  now 
averages  the  highest  In  20  years.  The  short 
supply  of  skmed  workers  In  construc- 
tion has  caused  some  firms  to  refuse  to  bid 
on  certain  projects.  Commissioner  Arthur 
M.  Ross  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
warns  that  shortages  are  increasing  not  only 
In  the  skilled  trades  and  the  professions  but. 
paradoxically,  also  in  unskilled  and  menial 
Jobs,   a   fact   noted   by   many   Washington 
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homeowners  who  tried  to  find  someone  to 
shovel  snow  In  the  recent  blizzard. 

TTie  labor  experts  do  not  know  why  un- 
skilled jobs,  wlhch  require  little  or  no  educa- 
tion, are  going  unfilled.  As  Mr.  Wlrtz  put  It, 
"It  may  well  be  the  ultimate  Irony  of  the 
affluent  society,  the  well-educated  society, 
that  when  we  reach  the  point  at  which  we 
want  to  tiim  our  dirty  work  over  to  somebody 
else,  nobody  wants  to  do  It." 

Earlier  In  Its  history,  the  United  States 
oould  depend  on  Immigration  to  fill  the  de- 
mand for  cheap,  unskilled  labor.  With  the 
enactment  of  a  new  immigration  law  In  ig6S, 
there  are  signs  now  that  the  nation  Is  tiurn- 
ing  again  to  this  device  In  a  more  selective 
way  and  at  a  higher  level. 

Faced  with  a  shortage  of  bricklayers,  for 
example,  contractors  In  Springfield,  Illinois, 
recently  recruited  16  craftsmen  from  Ireland 
and  now  are  talking  about  luring  40  more. 
Canada  is  furnishing  waves  of  skilled  work- 
ers. The  aircraft  Industry  Is  scrambling  to 
attract  engineers  from  England.  And  al- 
though the  new  law  took  effect  only  last 
December,  the  Labor  Department  estimates 
It  Will  receive  some  50,000  applications  to 
certify  foreign  workers  for  Immigration  In 
1966. 

The  Nation's  Capital  Is  among  eight  metro- 
politan areas  accounting  for  half  of  all  the 
immigrant  recruiting.  The  recent  addition 
Of  a  Swiss  chef  at  the  White  House  IS  symp- 
tomatic. Executive  chefs,  along  with  archi- 
tects and  domestic  llve-ln  help,  are  among 
the  city's  most  sought-after  Imports. 

Raiding  of  employes  among  competing 
firms,  previously  confined  to  the  upper  levels 
of  management  where  It  Is  cheerily  called 
"body-snatching"  has  spread  to  the  skilled 
tirades.  In  Clnctimati,  for  example,  workers 
in  metal  fabricating  and  aircraft  industries 
are  being  lured  from  one  company  to  an- 
other. 

The  situation  has  opened  doors  for  the 
Negro.  Industry  is  recruiting  on  campuses 
as  never  before  for  Negro  candidates  among 
this  June's  graduating  class.  One  Job  bro- 
chure aimed  at  Negro  seniors  has  been  mailed 
by  a  New  York  placement  bureau  to  more 
than  90.000  students  and  colleges. 

The  labor  scarcity  has  brought  a  shift  in 
the  government's  Manpow^*  Development 
and  Training  program,  designed  originally  to 
help  the  hardcore  imemployed  and  under- 
privileged youth.  Some  35  percent  of  Its 
training  in  1966  will  be  redirected  to  cope 
with  the  shortage  of  skilled  labor.  At  the 
same  time,  such  training  Is  accelerating 
rapidly.  The  federal  program  this  year  will 
support  training  of  275,000  In  vocational 
schools,  plus  another  100,000  In  on-the-job 
training,  pl\is  nearly  11,000  in  exi>erimental 
projects  for  workers  from  unusually  deprived 
backgrounds. 

Under  pressure  of  the  worker  shortage, 
many  Industries  have  launched  their  own 
training  programs,  often  at  a  cost  running 
Into  millions  of  dollars.  In  fact,  the  expense 
has  added  such  a  burden  to  industry  that 
Senator  Prouty  of  Vermont  and  a  number  of 
Representatives  have  Introduced  bills  to  pro- 
Vide  companies  a  tax  credit  for  the  cost  of 
employe  training. 

The  effect  of  the  labor  shortage  and  rising 
prices  has  not  been  lost  on  unions.  De- 
mands for  substantial  pay  increases  are  ex- 
pected at  the  bargaining  table  this  year.  As 
an  extreme  example  of  what  can  happen 
the  Operating  Engineers  in  New  Jersey  re- 
cently won  a  contract  bringing  wages  of 
operators  on  construction  cranes  to  t7.76  an 
hour.  Even  apprentices  will  get  94.SS  an 
hour. 

Small  wonder  that  inflation  has  bec(»ne  a 
central  concern  of  the  administration. 

"These  are  the  problems  we  have  been 
waiting  to  encounter  for  nearly  10  years," 
President  Johnson  declares.  "These  prob- 
lems are  the  price  of  our  success." 

Perhaps.  But  if  the  defense  outlays  for 
the  campaign  in  Viet  Nam  expand  much 


more,  overheating  an  already  strained  econ- 
omy, higher  taxes  and  some  form  of  wage 
and  price  controls  seem  inevitable.  A  year 
of  strange  and  unprecedented  problems  lies 
ahead.  The  economy  must  be  kept  under 
surveillance  by  the  administration  as  never 
before. 

UJ3.  News  b  World  Report,  recogniz- 
ing that  "a  growing  ghortage  of  workers 
In  many  areas  of  the  country  has  led  em- 
ployers to  come  up  with  all  sorts  of  Ideas 
for  recruiting  new  employees  and  hold- 
ing present  workers,"  described  the  many 
lures  employers  are  offering  to  recruit 
workers  as  they  try  to  ease  the  labor 
shortage.    The  article  points  out  that: 

Shortages  so  far  are  said  to  be  chlefiy 
among  skilled  and  professional  groups,  but 
some  firms  foresee  further  shortages,  espe- 
cially among  the  semi-skilled,  in  months 
ahead  .  .  . 

Recruiters  for  aerospace  firms  say  they 
need  people  ranging  from  Ph.  D.'s  to  riveters. 
At  times,  they  report,  it  is  harder  to  find 
riveters  than  scientists  .  .  . 

Many  employers  are  expanding  their  train- 
ing programs.  For  example,  Douglas  Air- 
craft is  training  2,400  aircraft  assemblers. 
Another  Douglas  program,  for  electronic 
technicians,  requires  8,000  hours  of  paid 
training  on  the  Job  pliae  at  least  700  hours  of 
study  In  evening  coUef  e  courses. 

General  Electric  ...  is  spending  45  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  on  its  training  and  edu- 
cation programs. 

Thus,  the  search  for  talent  goes  on  In 
many  ways  as  employers  seek  new  workers 
for  Jobs  that  are  going  l)egglng.  ("When  the 
Worker  is  King — Indiistry's  Big  Hunt  for 
Talent."  U.S.  News  A  World  Report.  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1966,  pp.  98,  101.) 

In  commenting  e<fltorially  on  the  Na- 
tion's declining  unemployment  rate,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  in  the  February  11,  1966, 
issue  offered  this  reminder: 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  declining  un- 
employment total,  togtther  with  the  scarcity 
of  qualified  Jobseekers  In  many  fields,  points 
up  the  importance  of  training  programs  to 
develop  skills  for  the  Jobs  available.  (Re- 
printed In  Congressional  Record,  vol.  113,  pt. 
3,  p.  3289.) 

In  another  article  on  the  increasing 
labor  shortage,  UJ3.  News  &  World  Re- 
port stated  that: 

The  ballooning  rise  in  the  Index  of  help- 
wanted  advertising  gives  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  a  strain  in  the  market  for  qualified 
labor  greater  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Korean  War  .  .  . 

What  g^ves  especial  volatility  now  to  the 
volume  of  help-wanted  advertising  Is  the 
shrinking  supply  of  qualified  workers  in  re- 
lation to  the  mounting  demand  for  them. 
("Business  Activity  of  the  Week."  U.S.  News 
Sc  World  Report,  February  21,  1966,  p.  108.) 

In  his  1966  manpower  report  to  Con- 
gress, President  Johnson  announced  a 
number  of  administrative  actions  de- 
signed to  "deal  with  manpower  shortages 
before  they  develop."  He  also  Issued  a 
call  for  "bold  new  approaches,"  and 
asked  this  series  of  questions: 

What  can  we  do  to  encourage  employers, 
who  seek  scarce  skills,  to  redefine  Jobs  In  a 
way  that  employs  more  of  the  unskilled  or 
semiskilled? 

How  can  we  enhance  the  mobility  of  work- 
ers In  construction  and  similar  occupations 
where  demand  shifts  sharply  among  locaU- 
tles? 

What  can  we  do  to  mobilize  the  recently 
retired  but  still  productive? 

What  can  we  do  to  make  fuller  use  of  our 
trained  manpower? 

What  can  we  do  t^  break  down  artificial 


barriers  against  the  entry  of  new  worketi 
Into  Jobs  that  are  hard  to  fill? 

What  can  we  do  to  Insure  that  training 
and  apprenticeship  programs  are  open  to  all 
alike  and  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  me«t 
our  needs  for  skilled  workers? 

What  can  we  do  to  help  employers  imprort 
their  own  on-the-job  training? 

What  can  we  do  to  encourage  the  employ- 
ment of  the  physically  and  psychological!; 
handicapped? 

What  can  we  do  to  facilitate  the  Immigra- 
tion of  workers  with  scarce  skills? 

What  more  can  we  do  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  discrimination  that  waste  valua- 
ble manpower  resources? 

The  President  pledged  new  efforts  to 
expand  and  improve  existing  manpower 
programs,  and  concluded: 

A  manpower  policy  should  lead  us  to  a 
society  In  which  every  person  has  full  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  his — or  her — earning  pow- 
ers, where  no  willing  worker  lacks  a  Job,  and 
where  no  useful  talent  lacks  an  opportunity. 

In  the  report  Itself,  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  it  Is  recognized  that: 

In  the  present  period  of  rising  employment 
and  tightening  Job  markets,  measures  to  im- 
prove manpower  development  and  utiliza- 
tion become  steadily  more  Important  In  eas- 
ing and  preventing  labor  shortages  with 
their  consequent  production  and  inflation- 
ary pressures  .  .  .  Employers  can  make  a 
great  contribution  by  enlarging  their  on  the 
Job  training  programs  and  opening  these  to 
all  potentially  qualified  workers — without 
discrimination,  artificial  educational  re- 
quirements, or  other  barriers  to  employment 
of  the  disadvantaged. 

The  report  then  points  to  a  reorienta- 
tion of  the  MDTA  programs:  to  gin 
more  attention  to  the  training  of  work- 
ers in  skills  which  are  in  short  supply, 
as  well  as  training  disadvantaged  per- 
sons for  beginning  skills.  On-the-job 
training  will  be  sharply  increased. 

As  the  economy  moves  toward  full  em- 
ployment— 

The  report  notes — 
the  skill  shortages  now  emerging  can  be  ex- 
pected to  Intensify. 

The  Department  announced  a  number 
of  Internal  actions  to  make  its  services 
better  suited  to  cope  with  these  emer- 
gent problems — ^House  Document  No. 
406,  89th  Congress. 

Robert  M.  Lewln,  labor  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  wrote  from  Wash- 
ington on  March  9.  1966: 

The  United  States  1b  facing  a  manpower 
squeeze  that  threatens  to  get  far  worse  later 
this  year  because  of  the  Viet  Nam  buildup. 
President  Johnson's  chief  economic  advlier 
believes  that  tightening  of  the  labor  market 
Is  far  more  Important  than  the  current  atocl 
market  slump.  (Chicago  Dally  News,  Marcli 
9,  1966.) 

A  Washington  Star  Item  quotes  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  testifying  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  that: 

Even  a  rapidly  expanding  economy  wont 
mean  Jobs  for  a  great  many  of  those  who 
today  are  unemployed.  Their  problems  .  •  • 
have  to  be  approached  almost  on  an  Individ- 
\ial  basis. 

To  solve  the  problem  Wlrtz  said  that  new 
training  programs  must  be  organized  with 
full  recognlUon  that  moet  of  the  ultimate 
answer  to  unemployment  among  the  fOft 
has  to  be  Jobs  In  private  employment 
("Poor  Not  Aided  by  Jobless  Dip,  Wlrtz  Sayi. 
Washington  Evening  Star,  March  9,  1986,  P- 
A-3.) 
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commerce  Secretary  John  T.  Connor 
noted  the  growing  need  for  skilled  labor 
In  an  address  to  the  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth  Chambers  of  Commerce  on  March 
10,  1966,  when  he  said  "In  fact,  short- 
ages of  skilled  labor  are  now  becoming  of 
growing  concern  In  a  number  of  geo- 
graphical areas  and  Industries."  He 
went  on  to  make  a  plea  for  a  new  devo- 
tion to  job  training: 

We  can  progress  no  faster  than  labor  is 
tnlned  to  operate  our  Increasingly  complex 
machines.  Nowhere  Is  cooperation  among 
government,  business,  and  labor  more  ur- 
gently needed.  I  especially  refer  to  local  and 
itate  governments  which  conduct  vocational 
Khools  where  technicians  and  draftsmen  are 
trained. 

Business  can  step  up  Its  own  programs  for 
training  new  workers  and  retraining  older 
ones  In  newer  techniques  and  skills.  Many 
major  business  firms  have  long  conducted 
luch  lmp>ortant  programs.  And  business  can 
work  with  local  educational  systems  to  de- 
Telop  curricula  to  meet  industrial  needs. 
(Department  of  Commerce  text,  March  10, 
1966.) 

Commenting  on  the  President's  mes- 
tage  to  the  Congress  on  Manpower,  the 
APL-CIO  News  said: 

Johnson  paid  tribute  to  the  effectlve- 
neee  of  Job  training  and  retraining,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  value  of  on-the-job 
tnlning,  as  a  proved  technique  for  making 
■Useful  and  productive  citizens"  from  those 
previously  considered  beyond  help  .  .  . 

Even  though  the  overall  unemployment 
rate  is  down,  "there  are  mlUions  employed 
In  occupations  and  skills  that  do  not  fully 
utilize  their  capabilities,"  he  continued. 
(Wlllard  Shelton,  "Manpower  Report  Sets 
New  Goals,"  AFL-CIO  News,  March  12,  1966, 
p.  7.) 

On  March  14,  the  Lawyer's  Weekly 
Report  stated: 

With  almost  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  ma- 
jor labor  markets  reporting  shortages  this 
pact  month,  the  administration  is  alarmed 
that  the  ahortages  could  cripple  the  Vietnam 
war  effort  .  .  . 

We  asked  the  Labor  Department  for  a 
current  rundown  on  some  of  the  major  short- 
ages. Most  are  among  highly  skilled  work- 
ers: aircraft  welders  and  assemblers,  elec- 
tronic assemblers,  general  assemblers,  tool 
and  die  makers,  mechanical  and  design 
draftsmen,  pattern  and  model  makers,  steam- 
fltters,  shlpfltters,  pipefitters,  plumbers, 
foundry  workers,  lathe  and  screw  machine 
operators,  instrument  mechanics,  electronic 
technicians,  machinists,  custom  eng^eers, 
computer  programers,  auto  and  truck  me- 
chanics, electricians,  operating  engineers. 
There's  also  a  big  shortage  of  health  and 
food  service  employees.  In  general,  the  La- 
bor Department  notes  the  tightest  pinch  is 
felt  ror  metal  workers,  technicians,  engi- 
neers, scientists,  and  certain  craftsmen  In 
many  locations.  The  shortages  are  dis- 
persed among  many  Industries.  ("What's 
Happening  in  Washmg^n."  Lawyer's 
Weekly  Report,  published  by  Prentice-HaU, 
Inc.,  March  14,  1966.) 

David  R.  Jones,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times,  stated  that  the  President's 
call  for  a  greater  attack  on  the  problem 
of  a  threatening  general  manpower 
shortage  reflected  growing  administra- 
tion concern  that  a  tightening  supply  of 
woiters  might  lead  to  wage  increases 
that  would  feed  Inflation.  He  went  on  to 
■ay  that  the  President  emphasized: 

Manpower  and  educational  programs  must 
be  pursued  to  provide  opportunities  for  those 
Wll  unemployed  or  underemployed.  (David 
B.  Jones,  New  York  Times,  March  9,  1966.) 


In  a  later  issue  Mr.  Jones  reported 
that: 

Mr.  Wlrtz  acknowledged  that  the  decUne  In 
the  Jobless  rate  to  3.7  per  cent  .  .  .  last 
month  contributed  to  the  "tightening  man- 
power situation."  But  he  said  that  proper 
Job  training  could  solve  that  problem  and  he 
said  full  employment  would  not  be  achieved 
until  the  rate  reached  "about  2.6  per  cent." 
(David  B.  Jones,  New  York  Times,  March  14, 
1966.) 

Shortly  thereafter  the  AFL-CIO  News, 
commenting  on  the  Labor  Dei)artment's 
detailed  Job  report  for  February,  "The 
Unemployed  in  a  Tightening  Labor  Mar- 
ket." stated: 

The  report,  which  described  the  character- 
istics of  the  unemployed  in  February  1966, 
emphasized  the  need  for  greater  efforts  to 
match  the  unemployed  with  available  Jobs. 
It  pointed  to  evidence  of  workers  being  up- 
graded from  unskilled  to  semi-skilled  Jobs 
and  said  this  was  the  most  practical  way  of 
meeting  potential  labor  shortages.  (AFL- 
CIO  News,  March  19,  1966.) 

The  Joint  Economic  Report  of  1966 
made  this  comment  on  the  labor  situa- 
tion: 

The  present  period,  characterized  by  rising 
demand  and  dwindling  supply  of  skilled 
labor,  is  the  appropriate  time  for  a  major 
effort  to  revitalize  and  expand  oxu*  retraining 
and  vocational  education  activities.  The 
achievement  of  maximum  employment  has 
two  basic  preconditions:  higher  economic 
demand  and  prompt,  effective  relief  of  labor 
shortages.  In  spite  of  the  great  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  this  Nation  under 
the  Employment  Act,  we  need  more  effective 
ways  to  bring  productive  employment  within 
the  reach  of  millions  of  disadvantaged 
people. 

In  the  minority  views,  the  Republican 
members  of  the  committee  stated : 

We  should  seek  to  .  .  .  encourage  individ- 
uals to  upgrade  their  skills  by  eliminating 
tax  obstacles  in  the  path  of  new  skill  de- 
velopment, by  Increasing  training  In  basic 
sklUs  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
by  convincing  the  States  to  permit  unem- 
ployment Insurance  claimants  to  receive  nor- 
mal benefits  while  undergoing  training  or 
retraining  and  by  providing  tax  incentives 
to  business  ...  to  step  up  their  programs 
of  on  the  Job  training.  (Joint  Economic 
Conunlttee  Report,  1966,  pages  16,  55.) 

Donald  Zochert,  UPI  feature  writer, 
reports  that: 

Under  the  pressures  of  a  booming  econ- 
omy and  buildup  In  the  Viet  Nam  war,  the 
United  States  has  a  nagging  manpower 
shortage  which  threatens  to  get  worse  before 
It  gets  better.  For  the  businessman,  this 
means  higher  labor  costs  and  staff  instability 
as  key  workers  are  lured  away  for  higher 
pay  .  .  .  For  the  housewife,  this  could 
mean  Inflation  .  .  .  The  economy  Is  creating 
Jobs  faster  than  men  can  be  found  to  fill 
them,  and  in  which  manpower  is  being 
drained  away  from  the  labor  market  by  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam.  (UJ3.  Short  on  Manpower — 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  March  30,  1966.) 

Noting  the  rising  shortages  of  work- 
ers, the  St.  Johnsbury.  Vt..  Caledonian 
Record  editorialized : 

Too  few  workers  can  be  as  serious  a  mis- 
fortune to  a  coimtry  as  too  many  because 
scarce  labor,  like  any  other  factor  of  manu- 
facturing and  servicing  in  short  supply, 
creates  Inefficiency  and  causes  prices  to  rise. 
Next  to  government  deficit  spending,  man- 
power shortages  are  now  the  foremost  Infla- 
tionary pressures  working  on  the  economy. 
As  present  manpower  shortages  spread 
throughout  the  economy,  as   they  are  ex- 


pected to  do  this  year,  higher  costs  due  to 
lower  efficiency  caused  by  a  necessary  hiring 
of  substandard  labor  wUl  combine  with  a 
natural  inclination  to  raise  prices  when  de- 
mand is  strong  to  form  an  Inflationary  head 
on  the  dollar. 

What  to  do  about  the  manpower  shortf^ 
Is  but  one  of  the  questions  to  be  answered 
by  the  national  administration  before  the 
inflationary  spiral  already  showing  itself  in 
the  economy  requires  drastic  curtailment. 
Of  the  several  alternatives,  the  most  direct  Is 
the  furtherance  of  training  of  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers  to  qualify  them  for  some 
of  the  trades  now  imdermanned.  ("Labor 
Shortage  Looms,"  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 
Caledonian  Record,  March  SO,  1966.) 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  which  has 
been  an  early  and  consistent  supporter 
of  the  Human  Investment  Act,  noted  on 
April  2  that  a  top  business  personnel  ex- 
pert had  stated  that  Chicago  unemploy- 
ment is  down  to  a  "hard  core  of  the  un- 
employable."   The  News  went  on  to  say: 

The  government  role  in  training  must  be 
supplemented  by  private  Initiative.  No  one 
knows  better  than  the  employer  himself  what 
skills  are  needed  in  the  market  and  how  to 
train  people  in  those  slcllls. 

A  tax  credit  to  stimulate  on  the  Job  train- 
ing and  retraining  of  employees  whose  skills 
have  become  obsolete  Is  proposed  In  a  Repub- 
lican-sponsored bill  now  before  Congress. 
PassEige  of  the  bill  would  be  an  Important 
step  between  the  Jobless  and  the  Jobs  that  go 
begging  because  there  are  no  qualified  work- 
ers to  fill  them.  ("Bridging  the  Job  Train- 
ing Gap,"  Chicago  Dally  News,  April  2,  1966.) 

Lawyer's  Weekly  Report  has  frequently 
discussed  the  shortage  of  skilled  labor 
and  advised  Industry  on  means  of  coping 
with  it.  In  a  recent  issue  the  newsletter 
asks: 

Wrestling  with  Labor  Shortages?  Here's 
help  from  the  government :  In  a  sudden  shift 
of  emphasis,  the  Government  is  now  looking 
at  the  Job  market  first  and  then  trying  to 
match  Jobs  with  men.  Why  this  reversal  of 
the  former  welfare  approach  of  matching 
men  with  Jobs?  Top  officials  give  this  rea- 
son: lags  in  civilian  and  defense  production 
because  of  labor  shortages,  plus  almost  full 
employment  and  predictions  of  growing  skill 
scarcities  for  at  least  the  next  five  years.  Re- 
sult of  the  new  policy:  you  may  get  some 
real  help  from  the  Oovenunent  to  meet  your 
labor  shortages  .  .  .  Dont  overlook  the  pos- 
sibility that  simple  aptitude  tests  may  un- 
cover skill  talents  right  In  your  own  com- 
pany. Top  employment  consultants  tell  us 
many  firms  are  underemploylng  workers  who 
have  the  potential  for  the  very  skills  that  are 
needed  in  their  own  plants. 

"What's  Happening  In  Washington." 
(Lawyer's  Weekly  Report,  published  by 
Prentlce-HaU,  Inc.,  April  4,  1966.) 

Although  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics Report  on  Manpower  Shortages  and 
Reserves  for  the  month  of  March  found 
no  overall  shortage  of  labor  In  the  Na- 
tion, It  pointed  up  the  need  to  remedy  the 
Imbalances  of  labor  supply  and  demand. 
The  report  said: 

Employers,  It  Is  evident,  are  finding  It  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  locate  some  types  of 
workers.  Want-ad  columns  are  growing 
longer,  unfilled  vacancies  are  more  numerous, 
and  widespread  complaints  are  heard  that  ap- 
plicants do  not  have  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions or  experience. 

The  .  .  .  tmtapped  reserves  of  labor  sup- 
ply are— consldenU>le. 

The  APL-dO  News  reports  that  in  ex- 
amining occupational  shortages  and  sur- 
pluses. Commissioner  Arthur  M.  Ross  of 
BIS  found: 
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The  greatest  need  In  the  blue  collar 
category  to  be  for  mechanlcB  and  repairmen, 
machlnlats,  welders,  and  flame  cutters,  pat- 
ternmakers, toolmakers  and  die  setters. 

Also  reported  were  local  shortages  of  con- 
struction laborers,  warehousemen,  automo- 
tive washers  and  greasers,  and  machine  shop 
laborers.  In  service  occupations  the  most 
aftute  shortages  were  reported  among  waiters 
and  waitresses,  housemaids,  nursemaids,  res- 
taurant cooks  and  other  kitchen  workers,  pri- 
vate housekeepers  and  porters. 

("Some  Imbalances  Reported:  BLS  Survey 
Finds  No  Labor  Shortage."  AFL-CIO  News, 
April  16,  1966,  p.  8.) 

With  scarce  skills  getting  even  scarcer — 

According  to  the  April  25  issue  of  the 
same  newsletter — 

many  companies  today  are  undertaking  crash 
training  programs. 

The  newsletter  then  gives  some  point- 
ers on  keeping  costs  of  training  programs 
down  and  improving  results. 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  survey  article  of 
April  25,  1966,  discussed  the  decline  in 
quality  of  delivered  goods  and  placed 
part  of  the  blame  on  the  labor  shortage: 

Another  cause  of  poor  quality  Is  the  wor- 
sening shortage  of  skilled  and  seml-skllled 
workers  such  as  machinists,  tool  and  die 
makers,  welders,  and  assembly  workers  .  .  . 
One  West  Coast  machinery  company  figures 
its  percentage  of  "green"  workers  In  assem- 
bly lines  has  Increased  by  more  than  20% 
in  the  past  year.  At  the  same  time,  and  by 
no  coincidence  according  to  otBcers  of  the 
firm,  there  has  been  a  substantial  decline  In 
the  quality  of  assembly  work. 

Another  firm,  the  article  relates,  had 
to  cut  back  from  a  64-hour  workweek  be- 
cause the  exhausted  workers  were  turn- 
ing out  substandard  output.  Other  ex- 
amples show  how  increased  supervision 
is  needed  for  Inexperienced  employees 
pressed  into  higher  skill  jobs,  resulting, 
in  the  case  of  one  Michigan  firm,  in  a 
7-percent  increase  in  labor  costs  over 
1965.  "Products  Break  Down  More  as 
Firms  Strain  To  Pill  Soaring  Orders." 
by  W.  Stewart  Plnkerton.  Jr.,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  April  25,  1966. 

In  its  weekly  Labor  Letter,  on  April 
26,  1966,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported: 

On-Job  Training  draws  IncreEtsing  atten- 
tion as  a  key  to  Negro  advancement. 

Stepped-up  employer  training  of  Negroes 
wlU  get  top  emphasis  at  the  White  House 
civil  rights  conference  In  June.  Federal 
officials,  rights  group  leaders  will  urge  private 
companies  to  launch  expanded  training  for 
the  disadvantaged  even  if  they  have  no 
specific  Job  vacancies;  the  trainees  could 
compete  better  In  the  labor  market  generaUy. 

Private  employers  will  be  pressed  to  do 
more  to  hire  Negroes.  Ideas  talked  of:  More 
"positive  recruitment";  breaking  up  skilled 
Jobs  to  let  imskllled  helpers  do  part  of  the 
work:  lowered  testing  standards;  even  lo- 
cating new  establishments  so  Negroes  can 
travel  to  them  more  easily.  Federal  men 
concede  any  big  expansion  of  Industry's 
training  efforts  might  require  tax  incentives, 
however. 

Speaking  to  the  Illinois  Retail  Mer- 
chants annual  meeting  on  April  27, 
Donald  S.  Perkins,  the  president  of  Jewel 
Tea  Co.,  said: 

Becatise  1S66  has  the  lowest  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  many  years,  the  staffing  of  our 
operations  Is  difficult — and  we  expect  it  to 
get  worse.  We  understand  that  there  are 
100,000  unfilled  Jobs  In  Illinois,  one  half  of 
which  are  in  metropolitan  Chicago.  We 
currently  could  use  160  qualified  people  in 


our  Jewel  meat  department  in  the  Chicago 
area  alone. 

Every  retailer  is  losing  men  to  military 
service.  Our  loss  is  at  the  current  rate  of 
400  men  per  year,  which  further  complicates 
our  already  great  need  for  people.  And  there 
Is  no  sign  of  a  let  up  la  the  draft  in  1966. 

(Address,  April  27.  1666) 

As  a  consequence  of  this  situation,  Mr. 
Perkins  said,  the  cost  of  job  recruiting 
will  go  up;  the  starting  rates  for  new 
people  will  rise;  more  minority  group 
employees  will  be  hired;  and  more 
women  will  be  hired  for  traditional  men's 
jobs.  While  one  can  rightly  applaud  the 
beneficial  effect  the  labor  squeeze  may 
have  on  minority  group  employment. 
Mr.  Perkins'  remarks  Illustrate  clearly 
how  the  labor  squeeze  adds  to  product 
costs  and  thus  encourages  rising  prices 
and  inflation. 

In  a  special  report  on  manpower  sup- 
ply. Congressional  Quarterly  reported 
that  labor  shortages  have  caused  concern 
in  three  major  areas: 

Inflation.  Administration  officials  worried 
that  manpower  shortages  could  increase  in- 
flationary pressures.  Bmployers  were  com- 
peting for  skilled  workers  with  bonuses,  gifts 
and  fatter  paychecks.  If  workers  could  not 
be  found,  production  would  be  cut,  causing 
product  shortages  and  price  Increases,  offi- 
cials said. 

Great  Society.  New  health,  education  and 
welfare  programs  have  increased  pressures 
on  manp>ower  supplies  In  skills  that  were  al- 
ready scarce.  For  exanlple,  "medicare"  could 
be  hampered  by  the  scarcity  of  health  per- 
sonnel. Other  programs  could  be  crimped 
by  shortages  of  trained  social  workers  and 
teachers  with  specialized  skills. 

Government  Service.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment (as  well  as  state  and  local  govern- 
ments) in  1966  has  had  difficulty  recruiting 
new  employees  and  retraining  experienced 
ones.  Areas  of  scarce  sJ^Us  range  from 
typing  to  astronomy. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment's manpower  report  for  March, 
in  response  to  a  directive  from  the  Presi- 
dent, was  itself  a  reflection  of  the  grow- 
ing concern  of  the  administration  that 
manpower  problems  "could  hurt  the 
economy,"  Congressional  Quarterly  goes 
on  to  say : 

Although  the  burgeoning  economy  in- 
creased skill  shortages  and  the  discussion  of 
manpower  supply,  sUU  scarcities  had  existed 
In  several  occupations  oven  before  the  unem- 
ployment rate  dropped.  These  shortages  of 
health  workers,  social  workers,  librarians, 
technicians  and  other!  will  continue,  even 
if  the  economic  pace  slackens  considerably. 

("Manpower  Shortages  Emerge  in  Certain 
Skills,  Areas."  Congressional  Quarterly 
Weekly  Report,  April  29,  1966.  pp.  87&-6.) 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  May  24, 
1966,  reported  that  many  firms  were 
making  "pay  in  lieu"  offers  to  workers; 
that  is.  inducing  them  to  forgo  their  va- 
cations by  giving  them  double  pay.  This 
became  necessary  because  the  order 
backlog  is  so  great  and  the  available 
skilled  labor  in  short  supply. 

This  year  a  worsenlag  labor  shortage  has 
made  it  more  difficult  to  hire  replacements 
for  vacationing  workers.  So  many  com- 
panies are  trying,  in  effect,  to  buy  back  from 
their  workers  some  of  the  extra  vacation  time 
they  have  granted  over  the  years. 

("Firms  Offer  Employees  Double  Wages  If 
They  Give  Up  Some  VBcatlon"  by  Frederick 
C.  Klein.  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  24,  1966.) 

Reporting  on  the  Job  situation  in  Chi- 


cago, William  J.  Eaton  of  the  Chicago 
Dally  News  wrote  on  May  27, 1966 : 

There  are  signs  that  Chicago's  manpower 
problems  will  get  worse  as  warm  weather  ap. 
preaches  and  thousands  of  outdoor  jobs 
open  up  in  the  construction  and  recreation 
Industries  ,  .  .  There  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  hard  to  fill  jobi 
in  Chicago  .  .  .  Unmet  needs  existed  for 
engineers  of  all  types,  chemists,  natural 
scientists,  draftsmen,  laboratory  technicians, 
teachers  case  workers,  and  nurses.  The 
chronic  shortage  of  secretaries,  stenogra- 
phers, and  typists  continued  unabated,  while 
in  the  skilled  category  intensified  needs  were 
reported  for  machinists,  maintenance  me- 
chanics, office  machine  servicemen,  tool  and 
die  makers,  and  bus  drivers.  Many  firms, 
plagued  by  recruiting  problems,  have  relaxed 
hiring  standards  concerning  age,  education, 
and  experience.  Others  have  started  on  tbe 
Job  training  programs. 

With  respect  to  the  heavily  indus- 
trialized Gary-Hammond-East  Chicago 
area  in  Indiana,  Mr.  Eaton  cites  a  Labor 
Department  report  as  saying: 

Manpower  shortages  have  intensified  great- 
ly on  this  industrial  region  in  recent  months. 
More  than  700  openings  for  unskilled  steel 
workers  have  not  been  filled.  Some  steel 
companies  are  recruiting  In  nearby  statee. 
(Chicago  Dally  News,  May  27,  1966.) 

In  a  special  report  on  the  job  situation 
in  the  Chicago  area.  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Reporter  Roy  Wiley  discovered  that  In- 
land Steel  Co.  was  short  600  workers; 
that  Abbott  Laboratories  is  giving  a  $25 
savings  bond  to  any  employee  who  re- 
cruits a  new  worker;  and  that  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  is  expanding  its  work  force 
by  3,500  and  looking  for  an  equal  num- 
ber of  workers  to  make  up  for  normal 
attrition  and  retirements. 

The  story  is  the  same  throughout  the 
Chicago  area.  Manufacturers  are  crying  for 
workers,  both  skilled  and  semiskilled  .  . . 
Personnel  experts  say  the  unemployment 
ratio  is  now  down  to  an  almost  irreducible 
ratio  .  .  .  There  is  even  a  shortage  of  tem- 
porary workers. 

One  temporary  employment  service 
head  is  quoted  as  saying : 

I  can  see  only  increasing  demand.  For 
every  additional  soldier  in  Vietnam,  we'll  need 
five  civilian  employees.  This  means  increas- 
ing shortages  of  labor  and  pressure  on  prices. 

Reporter  Wiley  concludes : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  Is  a 
severe  labor  shortage  in  the  Chicago  area 
.  .  .  Several  years  ago  the  emphasis  was  on 
finding  Jobs  for  people.  Today  the  emphasis 
is  on  manpower  development — finding  peo- 
ple for  Jobs.  (Chicago  Sun-Times,  May  27, 
1966.) 

The  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Caledonian 
Record  discussed  the  labor  situation  edi- 
torially on  May  28.  1966: 

At  least  for  the  immediate  future,  the 
economy  seems  capable  of  continuing  the 
creation  of  more  Jobs  than  the  labor  force 
can  fill.  The  pressures  resulting  from  this 
expansion  are  being  felt  tliroughout  the 
economy  .  .  .  More  than  3500  Job  oppor- 
tunities were  listed  in  a  single  issue  of  a 
West  Coast  newspaper  recently.  A  Seattle 
aircraft  company  has  set  up  full  time  re- 
cruiting offices  in  Chicago  and  New  Tort 
An  increasing  number  of  men  are  holding 
down  two  Jobs  and  many  women  are  enter- 
ing the  labor  force  because  of  the  attractive 
opportunities  .  .  . 

A  continuing  shortage  of  labor,  of  course, 
can  result  only  in  higher  prices  and  shoddier 
workmanship  as  Job  standards  are  lowered. 
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Ibeee  are  among  the  more  important  pres- 
lores  which  will  be  working  In  the  months 
ahead  to  undermine  the  economy.  (St. 
jobnsbury,  Vt.,  Caledonian  Record,  May  28, 
1986.) 

Under  the  headline  "Rise  in  Absentee- 
Ism  Plagues  Firms  Already  Hurt  by  Labor 
Pinch,"  Wall  Street  Journal  Reporter 
Kenneth  G.  Slocum  notes  the  growth  in 
ibsentee  rates  in  industry  and  says: 

Why?  Many  companies  agree  on  two  basic 
reasons.  Many  workers,  weary  of  overtime 
»ork  and  their  wallets  fat  with  extra  pay, 
ire  taking  more  time  off  to  rest  and  spend 
tbe  money.  Secondly,  the  crying  need  for 
their  skills  is  giving  them  a  greater  sense 
of  Job  security;  according  to  employers,  many 
workers  feel  freer  to  take  unearned  time  off 
because  they  believe  the  company  Is  less 
lliely  to  fire  them,  or  because  they  are  con- 
fident they  can  get  another  Job  quickly  even 
11  they  are  let  go.  In  any  case  the  cost  to 
Industry  this  year  in  lost  but  paid  for  labor, 
plus  related  factors,  will  be  over  $10  billion. 
(WaU  Street  Journal,  June  6.  1966.) 

Here  is  a  good  example  of  the  penal- 
ties to  the  economy  which  permits  a 
shortage  of  skilled  labor  to  develop  high- 
er costs,  more  expensive  overtime,  de- 
layed deliveries,  and  less  employee 
responsibility. 

According  to  the  Engineering  News 
Record  of  June  16.  1966: 

The  construction  Industry  is  experiencing 
I  widespread  labor  shortage  in  a  large  nimi- 
ber  of  trades.  The  shortages  have  apparent- 
ly been  developing  for  some  time  and.  con- 
trary to  government  reports,  may  appear  to 
be  more  than  spotty  .  .  .  The  shortages  in 
Eome  cities,  such  as  Chicago  and  Gary,  were 
described  as  "critical."  Those  in  Louisiana 
and  Pittsburgh  were  caUed  "horrible"  .  .  . 

The  article  goes  on  to  quote  a  Balti- 
more contractor  as  saying: 

Throughout  the  last  20  years  there  has 
not  been  any  realistic  apprenticeship  train- 
lag  program  to  add  to  the  ranks  of  qualified 
labor  In  the  major  categories  such  as  car- 
penters, bricklayers,  ironworkers,  plumbers, 
and  steamfltters — Engineering  News  Record, 
June  16,  1966) . 

Nor  is  this  limited  to  the  construction 
Industry.  Joy  Balm,  writing  In  the 
Chicago  Tribime  of  June  19.  1966,  re- 
ports labor  shortages  in  all  kinds  of 

work: 

Despite  the  efforts  of  employers,  the  labor 
ihortage  In  the  north  suburbs  Is  getting 
worse  .  ,  .  William  Ahart,  personnel  direc- 
tor of  Pansteel  Metallurgical  Corpora- 
tion .,  .  said  "the  problem  has  been  critical 
tor  the  last  five  months." 

"All  the  employment  agencies  are  swamped 
with  hundreds  of  openings  they  cant  fill," 
•»ld  Bert  Marquart,  head  of  the  Marquart 
Imployment  Service,  Skokie.  He  said  he 
turn  of  "many  companies  who  have  discon- 
tinued some  of  their  production  lines  ba- 
auae  of  the  lack  of  help." 

The  article  goes  on  to  list  shortages 
Mnong  typists,  clerks,  auto  mechanics, 
dectrlcal  workers,  dockhands,  assem- 
Wms,  line  mechanics,  and  animal  care- 
takers. 

Ua.  News  &  World  Report  observed  In 
Its  Issue  of  July  11,  1966,  that: 

Offldals  of  the  Michigan  employment  se- 
curity commission  say  that,  for  all  practical 
^pses,  the  supply  of  available  skilled 
"oor  in  the  Detroit  area  has  been  exhausted. 
A  commission  spokesman  says:  "The  guy 
Wto  a  sklU  who  quits  today  can  take  his 
PJ*  of  half  a  dozen  Jobs  tomorrow.  The 
»•»  hires  have  aU  been  working;  they  are 
wn  changing  Jobs." 


The  Wall  Street  Journal,  over  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  August  3,  1966,  by  Ralph 
E.  Winter,  carried  the  headline: 

Scarce  Skills:  Shortage  of  Craftsmen  Like- 
ly To  Grow  Even  if  Economy  Slows  Down; 
Apprentice  Programs  Enroll  Par  Too  Few 
for  Openings  Expected  Over  Long  Term. 

Mr.  Winter  goes  on  to  report  that: 
The  shortage  of  skilled  help  that  has  be- 
come such  a  prominent  feature  of  today's 
torrid  boom  won't  disappear  overnight  If  the 
boom  loses  Its  steam — or  even  if  biisiness 
turns  down.  Instead,  the  shortage  could 
well  get  steadily  worse.  Main  reason:  In- 
dustry's demand  for  craftsmen  so  far  exceeds 
the  number  of  people  training  to  become 
craftsmen  that  even  a  full  blown  recession 
is  unlikely  to  close  the  gap. 

In  addition,  the  article  relates,  major 
corporations  have  curtailed  expansion 
programs  and  delayed  deliveries  because 
of  skilled  labor  shortages.  In  Bridgeport, 
Corm.,  it  reports,  job  openings  in  the 
machine  tool  industry  will  be  10  times 
the  number  of  workers  now  in  training 
for  the  jobs. 

In  another  Journal  article,  appearing 
on  August  22,  1966,  writer  George  Niko- 
laieff  reports  renewed  efforts  of  Ameri- 
can employers  to  hire  workers  abroad  to 
take  jobs  here  as  tinsmiths,  draftsmen, 
toolmakers,  machinists,  and  electricians. 
This,  I  might  point  out,  at  a  time  when 
over  3  million  Americans  are  listed  as 
unemployed. 

"Jobs  Go  Begging  by  Thousands"  is 
the  headline  of  a  story  in  Chicago's  Sun- 
day American  of  September  11,  1966.  It 
reports  that  in  Chicago  alone  some  33,- 
500  jobs  are  going  begging — a  condition 
described  as  "unprecedented"  and  "un- 
believable." 

The  highly  respected  Monthly  Eco- 
nomic Letter  of  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  under  the  heading  "A 
More  Positive  Program"  in  its  October 
1968  issue,  said: 

In  addition,  we  must  break  the  developing 
bottlenecks  in  the  supply  of  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers.  This  wUl  require  more 
rapid  training  and  retraining  of  new  and  old 
workers,  as  well  as  the  encouragement  of 
more  mobility  among  workers,  particularly 
from  depressed  areas  and  depressed  sections 
of  old  cities.  A  more  mobile  and  fiexible 
labor  force  wUl  help  raise  average  producivlty 
and  permit  expansion  of  output  with  better 
price  stabUity  by  easing  skill  shortages  and 
slowing  down  the  wage  escalation  among 
workers  in  short  supply. 

Rather  than  suspending  the  7  percent 
credit  on  physical  investment,  therefore,  a 
more  effective  anti-inflationary  action  might 
be  to  grant  an  additional  7  percent  tax  credit 
for  biisiness  outlays  in  the  training  and  re- 
training of  workers." 

At  minimal  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury — 
it  would  more  than  pay  for  Itself  In  increased 
revenues — corporations  and  unions  could  co- 
operate to  check  the  wage-price  spiral  by  up- 
grading the  labor  force  and  improving  pro- 
ductivity. It  is  the  shortage  of  trained  man- 
power rather  than  excessive  capital  Invest- 
ment that  is  the  real  infiationeu^  threat. 

New  York  State,  for  one,  has  suffered 
severely  from  skill  shortages.  According 
to  the  New  York  Times  of  January  8, 
1967,  State  Senate  Majority  Leader  Karl 
W.  Bridges  reported  alarming  shortages 
of  skilled  personnel  in  a  number  of  areas, 
including  skilled  and  semiskilled  trades. 
In  doing  so  he  announced  the  formation 
of  a  special  ad  hoc  committee  of  the 
State  senate  to  survey  the  manpower 


problem  and  recommend  means  for  its 
solution. 

Sylvia  Porter,  the  well-known  financial 
columnist,  reports  in  her  column  of  Jan- 
uary 12, 1967,  in  the  Burlington,  Vt.,  Free 
Press  that: 

So  severe  are  some  skill  shortages,  in  fact, 
that  corporations,  schools  and  government 
agencies  are  now  raiding  each  other  to  flU 
Job  openings,  paying  bonuses  of  up  to  $300 
to  employees  who  can  deliver  new  Job  re- 
cruits, scouring  Canada  and  Europe  for  em- 
ployees. 

Miss  Porter  concludes: 

The  basic,  long  term  answer  to  skill  short- 
ages can  only  be  drastically  Improved  and  in- 
creased vocational  education  and  Job  train- 
ing by  private  industry  as  well  as  by  govern- 
ment agencies. 

Which  is,  of  course,  the  goal  of  the 
Human  Investment  Act. 

Prom  these  and  scores  of  other  articles 
and  stories  emerges  this  picture  of  the 
labor  market  over  the  past  18  months: 
growing  shortages  of  workers  with  skills 
needed  to  fill  available  jobs;  increasing 
demand  caused  in  part  by  the  Vietnam 
war;  ineflaciency  and  waste  caused  by 
employees  pushed  into  jobs  for  which 
they  are  not  prepared;  curtailment  of 
planned  expansions  and  the  delay  of 
customer  deliveries  due  to  labor  bottle- 
necks; rising  costs  and  prices;  and, 
paradoxically,  unemployment  amidst  a 
frantic  quest  for  qualified  workers. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  what 
vastly  increased  job  training  opportuni- 
ties could  have  done  much  to  alleviate 
the  present  situation.  Had  the  Human 
Investment  Act  been  passed  in  the  fall  of 
1965  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
would  now  have  greatly  expanded  job 
training  to  meet  this  important  and  still- 
growing  challenge. 

THE    HUMAN    INVESTMENT    ACT — ^AOVANTACaS 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the  hu- 
man investment  approach?  To  my  way 
of  thinking  there  are  quite  a  few. 

First,  I  believe  the  act  will  accomplish 
its  objective — to  stimulate  increased  job 
training  by  private  .business.  The  need 
for  such  training  has  been  amply  estab- 
lished. Existing  manpower  programs  are 
useful,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  are 
not  breaking  the  skilled  labor  bottle- 
necks that  are  proving  so  troublesome 
and  costly.  Supplementing  them  with 
the  new  incentive  provided  in  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  will,  I  believe  re- 
sult in  substantial  progress  toward  this 
goal. 

Many  of  us  said  in  1961  that  the  7- 
percent  investment  tax  credit  would 
never  work.  I  was  very  skeptical  my- 
self. But  now  I  think  it  can  be  safely 
said  that  whatever  reasons  might  have 
been  offered  against  the  investment 
credit  it  did  help  to  produce  a  surge  of 
new  investment  in  equipment  and  the 
presumption  is  now  in  favor  of  expanded 
activity  as  a  result  of  a  tax  credit  in- 
centiTe. 

ENCOT7RAGING  PRIVATE  SECTOB   ACTlVlTi 

By  encouraging  increased  job  training 
within  the  private  sector,  the  act  would 
tend  to  accelerate  what  to  me  is  a  grow- 
ing trend  toward  increased  private  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  pressing  national  prob- 
lems. The  once-forceful  cries  of  those 
who  would  have  the  Government  nm 
eveiTthlng  are  fading,  and  in  their  place 
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voices  are  now  being  raised  to  redirect 
national  policy  to  a  more  fruitful  co- 
operation with  business,  unions,  and 
nonprofit  institutions  and  associations. 
I  think  this  reshaping  of  national  policy 
will  be  one  of  the  great  developments  of 
1967.  The  Human  Investment  Act  fits 
clearly  within  that  newly  rediscovered 
philosophy. 

imnMIZIKO  GOVEENMINT  INTniVBNTlON 

The  tax  credit  approach  minimizes 
Government  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  private  business.  Obviously  any  firm 
that  pays  taxes  must  suffer  some  Gov- 
ernment intervention  through  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  But  this  is  un- 
avoidable, and  business  has  adjusted  to 
it  over  the  years  as  the  normal  state  of 
affairs.  What  businessmen  are  right- 
fully apprehensive  about  is  the  prospect 
of  a  horde  of  Government  officials 
descending  on  them  to  tell  them  how  to 
run  their  training  programs. 

Too  often  businessmen  can  recall  hor- 
rible examples  of  exasperating  Govern- 
ment requirements  and  insatiable  pry- 
ing into  company  affairs.  The  OJT  pro- 
grams imder  MDTA — which  I  support — 
have  not  t)een  enthusiastically  accepted 
by  businessmen,  some  shining  examples 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  for  pre- 
cisely this  reason.  The  tax  credit  ap- 
proach has  the  advantage  that  the  neces- 
sary governmental  review  is  far  less 
onerous  than  under  a  direct  contract  or 
subsidy  program,  and  those  with  whom 
the  taxpayer  has  to  deal  are  the  familiar 
agents  of  the  Revenue  Service.  In  addi- 
tion, the  tax  credit  approach  mini- 
mized redtape,  bureaucracy,  and  all  the 
other  expensive  nuisances  of  a  full- 
blown Government  program. 

BTRENGTHZinMO  THX  BKHX  LADDXR 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  atten- 
tion the  human  investment  concept 
gives  not  only  to  the  hard  core  unem- 
ployed, but  to  all  workers  along  the  so- 
called  skill  ladder.  The  concept  of  the 
skill  ladder  was  clearly  described  in  the 
Republican  views  in  the  Joint  Economic 
Report  of  1984: 

The  solution  to  the  program  of  tedino- 
loglcal  displacement  demands  a  broad  na- 
tional effort  to  upgrade  the  labor  force  by 
smaU  stages  aU  along  the  line — providing 
the  unskilled  with  minor  skills,  preparing 
the  semlsUlled  for  skilled  work,  turning  the 
skilled  into  advance  technicians,  and  re- 
habiUtatlng  the  handicapped.  Workers  on 
•11  levels  of  the  skill  ladder  must  be  en- 
couraged and  helped  to  move  up  Into  higher 
and  more  demanding  Jobs,  leaving  the  posi- 
tions which  they  once  held  to  be  filled  by  the 
lees  sklUed  but  strlvmg  appUcant. 

Just  a  year  ago,  in  a  speech  to  the 
United  Auto  Workers  in  New  York,  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  that 
State  [Mr.  Kennedy]  drove  home  this 
same  point.   He  said : 

The  greatest  demand  for  new  workers,  now 
and  for  the  next  10  years,  will  be  In  the  pro- 
feealonal,  technical,  and  highly  skilled 
fields — In  which  employment  will  grow  by 
two-thirds  in  the  next  ten  years  as  con- 
tracted with  a  one-fo\irth  growth  of  Jobe 
In  the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  greater 
bulk  of  our  unemployed,  by  contrast,  are 
thoee  with  the  least  education,  the  least 
training,  the  lowest  skills.  We  have  tried — 
with  longer  training  programa,  and  remedial 
academic  instruction — ^to  train  our  present 
unemployed  for  these  highly  skilled  Jobe. 
But  too  often,  their  initial  level  of  educa- 


tion or  training  is  too  low  to  allow  train- 
ing them  for  the  complex  and  difScult  jobs 
which  are  avaUable. 

It  would  seem  to  make  better  sense  to 
upgrade  all  of  our  workers — to  give  those 
now  employed  a  change  to  move  up  on  the 
occupational  ladder,  opening  up  Jobe  at  lev- 
els of  skill  which  would  be  more  easily 
reached  by  the  presently  unemployed.  But 
Oovernment  Job-training  programs  are  pri- 
marily directed,  not  at  thoee  now  working, 
but  at  the  imemployed;  we  have  not  yet 
done  more  than  respond  to  the  crises  at  the 
moment. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  will  not 
ignore  the  hard  core  unskilled  worker, 
Mr.  President.  But  unlike  so  many  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored programs,  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  will  operate  to  help 
what  I  call  the  forgotten  worker — the 
fellow  who  has  a  job  and  pays  taxes  and 
who  aspires  to  additional  skills  and  the 
economic  rewards  they  bring.  As  he  is 
helped  to  move  up  to  more  demanding 
positions,  his  vacated  job  is  taken  by  a 
worker  with  lesser  skills  moving  up  from 
behind. 

Too  frequently  Government  programs 
have  attempted  to  leapfrog  the  hard  core 
unemployed  into  semiskilled  occupations, 
instead  of  moving  everyone  up  together. 
The  human  investment  approach  would 
help  to  restore  a  needed  balance  among 
workers  at  all  stages  of  progress.  This, 
I  believe,  constitutes  one  of  its  greatest 
strengths. 

AN  ANTT-nnXATIONART    ICEASURE 

By  helping  to  break  skilled  labor  bot- 
tlenecks in  the  economy,  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  would  help  to  hold  infla- 
tionary forces  in  check. 

President  Johnson  recognized  the  in- 
flationary potential  of  skilled  labor 
shortages  when  he  called  for  "bold  new 
approaches"  for  heading  off  a  general 
manpower  shortage  in  his  manpower 
message  to  Congress  In  March  of  1966.  A 
week  later,  the  Republicans  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  stated  in  their 
views  on  the  President's  Economic  Re- 
port that: 

The  picture  of  the  labor  market  painted 
by  the  Bureau  (of  L^bor  Statistics)  clear- 
ly indicates  that  shoitages  of  skilled  man- 
power will  be  a  source  of  Inflationary  bot- 
tlenecks In  supply  and  that  productivity  in- 
creases are  likely  to  be  no  better  and  pos- 
sibly worse  than  (1965). 

The  highly  respected  monthly  letter  of 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  for  October  1966,  imder  the  head- 
ing "A  More  Positive  Program"  for  fight- 
ing inflation,  noted  the  labor  shortage 
contributions  to  the  inflationary  spiral 
and  called  for  extension  of  the  7-percent 
investment  tax  cretdit  to  Job  training 
programs. 

Most  recently,  in  his  annual  economic 
message  to  the  Congress  on  January  26, 
1967,  the  President  again  recognized  this 
problem  when,  imder  the  heading  "Re- 
storing Price  Stability,"  he  remarked: 

other  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government 
can  help  to  relieve  particular  pressures  on 
prices  and  wages.  We  will  continue  to  de- 
velop manpower  training  programs  to  meet 
skill  shortages  .  .  . 

Had  Congress  enacted  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  in  the  fall  of  1965,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  the  President's  bur- 
den today  would  be  considerably  lighter. 


ADma     WORKEBS     DISPLACED     BT     AtrTOlIATIOIl 

The  Humsm  Investment  Act  would 
offer  new  opportunity  to  workers  dia- 
placed  by  automated  machinery,  it 
seems  rather  imfair  to  encourage  busi- 
ness to  invest  in  new  machinery,  much 
of  which  will  displace  workers,  and  not 
at  the  same  time  to  encourage  business 
to  retrain  those  workers  for  better  jobs. 
Of  course,  the  investment  tax  credit  It 
presently  suspended.  But  even  without 
the  equity  argument  it  makes  good  sense 
to  help  the  growing  numbers  of  worken 
displaced  by  automation. 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  the  president  ol 
the  United  Auto  Workers  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO,  made  this  same 
point  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  other 
body  last  September.  Pointing  out  that 
the  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress  had 
discussed  a  proposal  to  modify  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
justment of  workers  displaced  by  tech- 
nology, Mr.  Reuther  stated  that  to  the 
extent  that  the  investment  credit  stimu- 
lates the  modernization  of  industry — 

It  also  adds  to  the  human  problems  result- 
ing from  technological  change.  Therefow 
the  credit  would  be  an  appropriate  vehicle 
for  implementing  the  universally  accepted 
principle  that  technological  progress  should 
be  achieved  without  the  sacrifice  of  human 
values. 

The  Commission's  proposal  differs  in 
pskrticulars  from  the  Human  Investment 
Act,  but  the  basic  approach  is  very  simi- 
lar. The  Commission  asked  considera- 
tion for  the  idea  of  diverting  part  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  into  a  special  fund. 
The  fimd's  proceeds  would  be  used  to 
finance  retraining  for  the  displaced 
workers,  and  also  other  aids  such  as 
relocation,  supplemental  unemployment 
benefits,  and  fringe  benefit  supplemen- 
tation in  another  job.  WhUe  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  it  construed  that  I  am  de- 
claring Mr.  Reuther  to  be  a  partisan  of 
the  Hmnan  Investment  Act,  it  is  worth 
pointing  out  that  his  thinking  on  this 
matter,  as  to  the  ways  in  which  a  tax 
credit  can  be  used  to  further  job  train- 
ing are  very  close  to  my  own. 

ADVANTAGES  OT  OJT 

The  Human  Investment  Act,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  based  on  the  premise  that  Job 
training  under  the  direct  auspices  of  pri- 
vate industry  is  generally  preferable  to 
institutional  training  conducted  by  gov- 
ernment. There  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  this  premise  is  sound 

First,  Job  training  by  private  industry 
minimizes  the  necessity  for  Government 
intervention  and  regulation  in  the  econ- 
omy. Instead  of  taking  money  in  taxe*, 
paying  a  number  of  bureaucratic  middle- 
men, and  spending  the  difference  on  pub- 
lic programs,  the  tax-credit  method  givo 
a  true  incentive  to  business  to  accompM 
the  same  ends  much  more  efBcienaJ^ 
The  Government  does  not  need  to  get 
into  the  business  of  screening  instructon, 
determining  curriculum,  suppwrtinj 
trainees,  and  other  such  appendages  oi 
Government-run  programs,  beyond  tM 
point  of  assuring  that  useful  training  it, 
in  fact,  being  Imparted  by  the  employer. 

Federal-State  complications,  elaborate 
placement  procedures,  and  general  ad- 
ministrative    problems     are     laffiw 
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avoided.  It  is  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection to  note  that  the  British  Govem- 
inent,  faced  with  the  identical  problem 
]n  1963,  chose  to  promote  job  training 
through  private  industry  instead  of  set- 
ting up  an  elaborate  Government-op- 
erated program.  The  British  Industrial 
Training  Act  of  1964  vests  responsibility 
for  organizing  job  training  programs 
with  Joint  labor-management  boards, 
one  for  each  major  Industry,  which  use 
the  proceeds  from  a  payroll  tax  to  sup- 
port training  programs  conducted  by  the 
employers. 

Second,  the  great  majority  of  those 
trained  by  private  business  are  actually 
employees  on  the  payroll.  A  number  of 
studies,  notably  that  by  Prof.  Richard 
Cloward,  of  Columbia  University's  School 
of  Social  Work,  reported  in  the  January 
1965  issue  of  American  Child,  have  shown 
that  the  motivation  of  an  unskilled  and 
unemployed  person  to  complete  a  train- 
ing program  bears  a  different  relation  to 
Us  perceived  chance  for  obtsiining  em- 
ployment promptly  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  training. 

Much  of  the  dropout  problem  tn  such 
Institutional  programs  as  the  Job  Corps 
and  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  are  traceable  to  a  sense  of 
discouragement  and  uncertainty  felt  by 
the  trainee  with  respect  to  his  job 
chances  after  training.  When  the 
trainee  has  been  positively  assured  that 
he  will  be  hired  for  a  given  job  if  he  satis- 
factorily completes  the  training,  the 
chances  that  he  will  abandon  the  pro- 
gram decrease  drastically. 

One  of  the  most  pitiful  spectacles  to 
me,  Mr.  President,  is  the  spectacle  of  a 
man  who  has  completed  a  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  institutional 
program,  only  to  find  that  there  are  no 
job  openings  for  him  in  his  area.  When 
private  firms  are  responsible  for  the 
training,  however,  the  trainee  is  almost 
Invariably  either  hired  at  the  beginning 
or  given  a  firm  promise  of  employment 
when  his  training  is  complete.  This 
point  has  been  driven  home  ably  by 
Mr.  M.  S.  Hutcheson,  general  president 
of  the  Carpenter's  Union,  In  his  editorial 
In  the  February  1966  issue  of  The  Car- 
penter.  Mr.  Hutcheson  writes: 

A  realistic  approach  to  training  programs 
ought  to  be  a  fimdamental  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment's attitude  toward  eliminating  pov- 
erty. Any  program  undertaken  ought  to  be 
iMMd  on  a  reasonable  assumption  that  there 
will  be  a  place  for  a  youngster  when  he  has 
completed  his  training.  Any  other  approach 
U  neither  fair  to  the  youngster,  to  the  in- 
dustry, or  to  the  nation. 

I  believe  it  Is  Indisputably  true  that 
private  industry  people,  far  more  than 
the  Government  or  institutional  person- 
nel, know  where  and  what  the  jobs  will 
be. 

Third,  when  private  Industry  trains  a 
nan  it  invests  in  him.  That  Investment 
Is  made  with  the  expectation  that  the 
trainee  can  contribute  to  the  company's 
productivity  as  an  employee  following 
training— else  it  would  be  difficult  to  Jus- 
Wy  the  expense  to  the  stockholder. 
Jbm  there  is  a  built-in  bias  In  favor  of 
the  employer  giving  top  quality  training, 
carefully  designed  to  prepare  the  trainee 
">r  a  position  for  which  a  worker  ia 
needed. 


It  would  make  little  sense  for  a  firm 
to  train  men  and  women  as  a  public 
service  project,  and  then  see  its  invest- 
ment wasted  because  the  company  has 
no  appropriate  job  openings.  Speaking 
on  this  point,  Prof.  William  Faimce  of 
the  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  Cen- 
ter of  Michigan  State  University  has 
said: 

A  retraining  program  wiilch  did  not  Involve 
retraining  with  respect  to  specific  job  open- 
ings is  not  a  meaningful  retraining  program. 

Here  training  by  private  industry  has 
a  great  advantage  over  Government-run 
programs. 

Fourth,  the  instructors  tn  on-the-job 
training  programs  are  directly  involved 
in  the  latest  day-to-day  developments 
in  the  field.  Unlike  Instructors  in 
schools,  they  are  in  the  forefront  of  in- 
novation and  technological  change,  and 
thus  can  give,  by  and  large,  more  up-to- 
date  instruction  to  trainees. 

Fifth,  private  industry  can  train  work- 
ers on  the  latest  models  of  machines 
without  investing  in  new  equipment  for 
the  purpose.  Faced  by  the  rapid  pace 
of  innovation  in  many  training  fields, 
schools  too  often  are  left  with  the  choice 
between  trying  to  train  people  on  obso- 
lete equipment  or  obtaining  new  equip- 
ment, with  a  resulting  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  training  program.  This  fact 
accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the  cost 
savings  that  can  be  realized  by  utilizing 
the  resources  of  private  industry  for  job 
training. 

Sixth,  by  training  the  trainee  In  the 
context  of  an  actual  Job  situation,  pri- 
vate industry  provides  a  more  realistic 
preparation  for  continued  employment. 
The  trainee  is  spared  the  problem  of 
making  what  may  be  a  difficult  adjust- 
ment from  a  simulated  to  an  actual 
worksite.  To  many  trainees  at  the  bot- 
tom end  of  the  ladder,  the  prospect  of 
regular  emplojmient  with  a  company  is 
a  strange  and  bewildering  experience. 
To  have  to  adjust  to  this  situation  at  the 
moment  of  maximimi  subconscious  anx- 
iety— just  when  training  in  an  institu- 
tional program  has  been  completed — 
puts  an  additional  psychological  burden 
on  the  worker,  which  may  be  reflected 
in  poor  performance. 

This  factor  does  not  apply,  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  longtime  workers  who  are 
merely  changing  from  one  line  of  em- 
ployment to  another  via  retraining.  In 
the  case  of  a  hard-core  unemployed 
person,  however.  It  merits  consideration. 

Seventh,  on-the-job  training  has  con- 
clusively proven  to  be  more  economical 
than  the  equivalent  institutional  train- 
ing. Experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training  In  comparing 
per  hour  costs  of  trainees  In  institutional 
and  in  on-the-job  training  programs 
shows  that  where  the  average  cost  of  the 
former  runs  over  $5  per  hour,  the  latter 
cost  the  taxpayer  only  55  cents  per 
hour.  Even  when  the  wage  of  the  trainee, 
paid  by  the  employer,  is  added  on,  it  Is 
still  obvious  that  the  on-the-job  pro- 
grams are  more  than  twice  as  economical 
as  the  school  programs. 

Indeed,  Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz.  In  reply 
to  my  question  submitted  at  a  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  subcommittee  hearing  last 
February,  stated: 

There  is  considerable  economy  in  on  the 


Job  training  over  institutional  training.  Ths 
average  cost  per  trainee  in  on  the  Job  train- 
ing Is  approximately  one  third  that  of  the 
average  total  cost  of  institutional  training. 

At  the  same  time  he  presented  new 
figiu'es  from  calendar  year  1965  experi- 
ence, showing  the  average  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams to  be  $26  per  week  per  trainee, 
while  the  cost  of  institutional  training 
ran  about  $60  per  week  per  trainee.  Even 
though  the  two  types  of  training  are  not 
directly  comparable  without  some  quali- 
fication, it  is  still  clear  that  from  a  tax- 
payer's point  of  view,  training  on  the  Job 
means  money  saved. 

Eighth,  on-the-job  training  is  adapt- 
able to  any  size  training  class  and  to  any 
location,  urban  or  rural.  Institutional 
classes  are  limited  to  mmimnm  nimibers 
which  may  not  exceed  the  required  num- 
ber of  workers  in  a  given  occupation.  In- 
stitutional facilities  are  not  often  avail- 
able at  all  in  rural  areas;  private  busi- 
ness, however,  can  design  programs  for 
even  one  trainee — small  firms  with  one 
apprentice  in  training  are  not  uncom- 
mon. In  fact,  as  of  spring  1962.  more 
than  half  of  the  apprentices  surveyed  in 
a  national  survey  conducted  by  the  Labor 
Department  were  employed  in  establish- 
ments with  fewer  than  100  workers. 

Am    TO    SICAU.    BTTStNXSS 

The  Human  Investment  Act  would 
benefit  small  business  somewhat  more 
than  big  business.  For  one  tiling,  the 
limitations  as  to  the  maximum  amoimt 
of  credit  allowable  to  any  taxpayer 
would  have  little  application  to  small 
business,  since  the  limitation  computa- 
tion excludes  the  first  $250,000  of  train- 
ing expenses.  This  Is  so  because  the 
credit  limit  is  $25,000 — equivalent  to 
10  percent  of  $250,000  tn  training  ex- 
penses— ^plus  50  percent  of  the  tax  liabil- 
ity In  excess  of  $25,000. 

But  more  important  than  that,  the 
Act  would  help  taxpayers  who  train  pro- 
portionately more  unskilled,  semislrilled. 
and  skilled  craftsmen  as  compared  to 
managerial,  administrative,  sales,  or 
scientific  personnel. 

In  1962  the  Labor  Department  sur- 
veyed some  711,000  Industrial  establish- 
ments with  some  37  million  workers.  It 
discovered  tJiat  small  establishments — 
with  less  than  500  employees — ^tended 
to  have  a  somewhat  higher  percentage 
of  their  workers  in  training  and  that 
their  emphasis  was  on  skill  training  as 
opposed  to  professional  and  technical 
training.  These  latter  types  of  train- 
ing, of  which  big  business  does  the  dis- 
proportionate share,  are,  of  course,  not 
included  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

If  these  figures  are  at  least  roughly 
accurate,  then  it  would  seem  like  the 
Human  Investment  Act  would  be  of 
somewhat  greater  value  to  small  busi- 
ness generally.  As  a  Senator  from  a 
State  in  which  small  business  is  still  the 
major  employer,  I  have  a  great  and 
healthy  respect  for  the  contributions 
small  businesses  have  made  to  America. 
I  am  thus  particularly  glad  that  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  would  serve  their 
interests  perhaps  a  little  more  than  those 
of  the  great  corporate  giants  of  our  Na- 
tion, who  have  far  more  resources  and 
flexibility. 
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AIDING   APFRENTICESRIP 


Of  particular  concern  to  me,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  the  future  of  America's  most 
venerable  type  of  high  quality  skill 
training,  apprenticesiiip.  Ever  since 
young  Ben  Franklin  was  apprenticed  as 
a  printer's  devil,  and  probably  well  be- 
fore that,  apprenticeship  has  been  the 
foremost  method  of  producing  the  highly 
skilled  and  reliable  craftsmen  who  have 
been  such  a  mainstay  of  the  Nation's 
economy. 

In  recent  years  apprenticeship  has  not 
kept  pace  with  other  forms  of  training 
or  with  the  needs  of  our  economy.  Since 
the  typical  apprenticeship  program  runs 
3  or  4  years,  It  demands  much  of  the  ap- 
-  prentice.  It  is  all  too  easy,  in  our  mo- 
bile society,  for  young  men  to  abandon 
their  apprentice  training  in  mldcourse. 
The  problems  of  the  military  draft  also 
contribute  to  tills  situation.  Clearly,  it 
seems  to  me,  apprenticeship  needs  some 
Inobtrusive  but  tangible  help  if  it  is  to 
survive  and  prosper. 

In  its  1964  report  to  the  parent  Fed- 
eral Committee  on  Apprenticeship,  the 
Task  Force  on  Subsidies  in  Apprentice- 
ship stated: 

To  spur  capital  Investment,  the  Congress 
has  enacted  a  Federal  Income  tax  policy 
which  reduces  an  employer's  tax  liability  for 
any  year  In  which  he  has  made  expenditures 
for  certain  capital  Items.  After  the  tax  la 
computed,  a  deduction  (sic)  Is  permitted 
equal  to  seven  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
capital  exi>endltures.  The  same  type  of  In- 
centive could  be  applied  to  the  development 
of  skills  through  apprenticeship  and  train- 
ing The  amount  of  the  tax  credit  la  not 
the  most  Important  consideration,  but  the 
seven  percent  allowed  for  capital  expendi- 
tures would  serve  as  a  tentative  goal.  .  .  . 
The  task  force  Is  of  the  opinion  that  of  all 
the  financial  Incentives  for  apprenticeship 
examined.  Federal  Income  tax  credit  is  best. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  would 
bring  to  reality  the  preference  expressed 
by  the  task  force. 

As  the  act  is  now  written,  apprentice 
training  would  be  helped  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

First.  Under  section  52(a)(1)  of  the 
act,  employers  are  permitted  to  claim  a 
10-percent  tax  credit  toward  the  wages 
and  salaries  of  apprentices  who  are  in 
programs  registered  with  the  State  ap- 
prenticeship agency;  or,  In  States  where 
there  is  no  such  agency,  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training. 
The  requirement  that  the  program  be 
registered  serves  as  a  safeguard  to  in- 
sure high-quality  training  and  prevent 
an  employer  from  claiming  a  credit  to- 
ward the  expenses  of  an  "apprenticeship" 
program  with  InsufQcient  or  nonexistent 
standards,  serving  mainly  as  a  scheme 
for  obtaining  productive  labor  at  sub- 
standard wages.  The  act  would  also 
operate  to  encourage  the  upgrading  and 
registration  of  presently  deficient  ap- 
prentice training  programs. 

Second.  Under  section  52(a)  (2)  of  the 
act  employers  are  permitted  to  claim  a 
10-percent  tax  credit  toward  the  wages 
and  salaries  paid  to  enrollees  in  preap- 
prentlceshlp  training  programs  conduct- 
ed by  the  Department  of  lAbor  under  the 
on-the-job  training  provisions  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  Oraduates  of  these  preapprentlce- 
shlp  programs — usually  running  26 
weeks — are  then  prepared  to  step  into  a 


regular,  registered  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram. 

Third.  Under  section  52(a)(4)  of  the 
act,  employers  are  permitted  to  claim  a 
10-percent  tax  credit  toward  the  tuition 
and  course  fees  paid  bif  them  to  various 
business,  trade,  or  vocational  schools  for 
classroom  instruction  of  apprentices, 
supplementing  their  on-the-job  instruc- 
tion. 

Fourth.  Under  section  52(a)  (5)  of  the 
act,  employers  are  permitted  to  claim 
a  10-percent  tax  credit  toward  the  home- 
study  course  fees  paid  by  them  to  an 
accredited  home  study  school  for  instruc- 
tion of  apprentices. 

Fifth.  Under  section  52(a)  (6)  of  the 
act,  employers  are  permitted  to  claim  a 
10-percent  tax  credit  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  organized  group  instruction  of 
apprentices  on  the  job,  including  the 
costs  of  such  items  as  the  instructor's 
salary,  books,  training  and  testing  ma- 
terials, classroom  equipment,  and  so 
forth. 

Sixth.  Under  section  52(a)  (8)  of  the 
act,  employers  are  permitted  to  claim  a 
10-percent  tax  credit  toward  amounts 
contributed  by  them  to  joint  labor-man- 
agement apprenticeship  councils  or 
traintog  trust  fimds,  to  be  used  for  ap- 
prentice training  programs. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  provisions 
applicable  to  high  quality  apprentice  pro- 
grams, it  is  expected  that  they  will  in- 
crease in  numlier  and  enrollment  to  bet- 
ter serve  the  Nation's  skilled  manpower 
needs. 

AIDING    MINORITT    GtOUP    WORKERS 

The  Human  Investment  Act  would  help 
to  open  new  opportunities  for  minority 
group  workers.  The  act  would  not  di- 
rectly encourage  employers  to  hire  more 
Negro  or  Spanish-speaking  or  other  mi- 
nority group  workers.  What  it  would  do, 
however,  would  be  to  expand  opportu- 
nities for  those  who  desperately  need 
training  in  useful  job  skills,  regardless  of 
their  race.  But  since — unhappily — the 
ugly  shadow  of  racial  discrimination  has 
not  yet  been  eliminated  from  American 
society,  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  Negroes 
and  other  minority  group  members  are 
disproportionately  lacking  in  marketable 
job  skills. 

Mere  elimination  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion, as  through  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportimity  Commission's  efiforts  and 
the  growing  efforts  of  private  business 
itself,  is  not  the  final  answer.  Once  Jobs 
are  open  to  all,  too  many  Negroes  are 
still  too  poorly  qualified  to  be  hired. 
They  must  have  the  opportunity  to  over- 
come the  disadvantages  that  a  century 
of  bias  has  bestowed  upon  them. 

This  has  been  recognized  by  one  of 
America's  foremost  Negro  leaders.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  In  his  list  of  goals 
for  the  Chicago  freedom  movement  last 
June,  was  included  a  statement  advocat- 
ing "tax  reductions  or  subsidies  to  en- 
courage employees  to  develop  or  expand 
training  programs  to  bring  more  persons 
into  the  labor  force."  That  is  precisely 
what  the  Human  Investment  Act  is  in- 
tended to  do.  I  am  pleased  to  note,  Mr. 
President,  that  while  Dr.  King  is  nat- 
urally concerned  with  the  progress  of  the 
Negro  people  of  America,  his  statement 
Is  directed  to  helping  "persons"  not  Just 
Negroes.    But  certainly — and  properly — 
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Negroes  will  gain  great  benefits  from  the 
expansion  of  job  training  the  act  will  en- 
courage. 

POSSIBLE  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  ACT 

I  should  now  like  to  raise  and  discuss 
several  of  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  to  the  Human  Investment  Act. 
Frankly,  it  Is  remarkable  that  practically 
no  one  has  risen  to  oppose  the  act — espe- 
cially in  a  day  and  age  when  someone 
can  be  found  to  oppose  almost  anything. 

I  recall,  rather  ruefully,  an  ofifer  I  re- 
ceived to  contribute  to  a  pro-and-con 
discussion  of  the  act  in  a  leading  national 
magazine.  I  readily  agreed  to  do  a  piece 
setting  forth  the  reasons  for  the  act  and 
the  benefits  I  expect  to  arise  from  its  en- 
actment. Unfortunately — I  suppose  I 
should  say  fortunately,  but  I  confess  I 
was  a  little  disappointed — no  Member  of 
Congress  could  be  found  who  would  sign 
his  name  to  a  piece  opposing  human  In- 
vestment. I  even  told  the  editors  that 
I  would  have  my  own  stafif  prepare  a  con- 
scientious piece  in  opposition  to  the  idea, 
Just  to  generate  some  controversy  and 
attention.  Every  few  days  I  would  sup- 
ply them  with  more  names  of  prominent 
Members  of  Congress  who  I  thought 
might  be  willing  to  take  up  the  offer. 

Finally,  after  the  magazine  had  been 
turned  down  about  a  dozen  times,  the 
whole  idea  was  dropped.  Perhaps  some 
champion  will  yet  arise  to  lead  the  op- 
position. If  so  I  will  contact  the  maga- 
zine again  and  see  if  the  whole  thing  can 
be  resurrected. 

OBJECTION  NO.   1  :    INCREASED  DEMAND  WILL 
CTTRE  ITNEMPLOTMENT 

Actually,  I  include  this  objection  more 
for  historical  interest  than  as  an  active 
force.  During  the  aforementioned  hear- 
ings before  the  Clark  subcommittee  In 
1963,  the  debate  raged  between  those  who 
felt  that  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
leading  to  increased  demand  in  the  econ- 
omy would  automatically  create  Jobs  for 
all  those  seeking  employment,  and  those 
who  maintained  that  increased  demand 
without  attention  to  structural  problems; 
that  is,  insufficient  labor  skills,  would 
merely  generate  Inflationary  labor  bot- 
tlenecks. 

To  those  espousing  the  first  school  of 
tiiought,  the  task  was  principally  to 
heat  up  the  economy,  usually  through 
tax  cuts  and  Feder^j  deficit  spending. 
To  those  who,  like  myself,  adhered  to 
the  second  school,  the  task  was  to  iden- 
tify and  deal  with  skill  shortages  through 
expanded  training  and  upgrading,  be- 
ing careful  not  to  overheat  the  economy 
through  inflationary  and  Imprudent  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policies. 

The  tax  cut  of  1964  did,  of  course, 
help  to  increase  demand.  It  was  ac- 
centuated about  the  same  time  by  the 
buildup  in  the  Vietnam  war,  and  then 
by  the  huge  budget  deficits  Incurred  by 
the  Johnson  administration  In  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967. 

As  a  result  the  economy  overheated 
and  Infiation  became  a  major  issue  of 
national  importance,  as  any  number  of 
former  Congressmen  can  attest.  Ac- 
cording to  the  demand  theorists,  un- 
employment should  virtually  disappear 
imder  such  circumstances.  But,  as  hM 
been  extensively  ix>inted  out  above,  the 
Nation  was  greeted  with  the  apparent 
paradox  of  unemployment  In  the  midst 
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of  severe  labor  shortages — precisely 
bearing  out  the  contention  of  those  who 
adhered  to  the  structural-emphasis 
school  of  thought. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz,  In  an  im- 
portant address  in  Chicago  on  November 
3. 1965,  gave  notice  that  he  was  aware  of 
this  problem  when  he  said: 

It  appears  unlikely  that  unemployment 
among  those  groups  In  which  It  Is  most 
gerious — especially  young  workers  and  mi- 
nority groups — will  be  substantially  reduced 
below  present  levels  by  any  foreseeable  eco- 
nomic expansion.  The  necessary  Improve- 
ment will  have  to  come  from  measures  aimed 
directly  at  these  areas  of  concentrated  un- 
employment, particularly  at  the  Increased 
preparation  and  training  of  those  who  have 
been  left  out  of  the  general  educational  and 
employment  opportunity  patterns. 

Then,  last  October,  the  last  highly 
placed  advocate  of  the  demand  school, 
Dr.  Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  pretty 
much  conceded  the  argument.  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times  of  October  27, 
1966: 

The  President's  chief  economic  adviser 
said  today  that  the  Government  should  not 
attempt  to  reduce  unemployment  below  Its 
current  level  by  its  tax  and  spending  jjolicles. 

The  cost  of  infiation  of  such  an  effort 
would  be  too  high,  Gardner  Ackley,  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  on  Economic 
Advisers,  said. 

With  his  statement,  Mr.  Ackley,  in  effect, 
moved  over  to  the  enemy  camp. 

Mr.  Ackley's  shift  means  that  there  is  no 
one  left  in  the  high  economic  policy  coun- 
cils of  Government  who  advocates  Govern- 
ment action  to  Increase  total  demand  as  the 
solution  to  remaining  unemployment  prob- 
lems... 

Ever  since  1961,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  has  held — in  opposition  to  the  views 
of  such  diverse  agencies  as  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board — 
that  the  primary  cure  for  unemployment  was 
broad  governmental  measures  to  increase 
total  demand  in  the  economy.  That  meant 
tax  reductions  and  expenditure  increases. 

And  the  council's  view  has  essentially  pre- 
vailed, In  terms  of  Government  policies 
adopted. 

Now,  however,  Mr.  Ackley  believes  that 
conditions  have  changed,  and  he  associated 
himself  with  those  who  believe  that  the 
only  sound  way  to  cut  unemployment  below 
the  present  rate  of  Just  under  4  per  cent  Is 
to  attack  what  are  known  as  "structural" 
problems  of  the  work  force,  such  as  lack  of 
education  and  race  discrimination.  .  .  . 

For  the  3  million  workers  still  unem- 
ployed, the  solution  is  better  education.  Im- 
proved health,  Improved  Information  on  Job 
vacancies  and  a  specific  effort  to  train  work- 
ers in  skills  that  are  in  short  supply,  he  said. 

I  thus  believe  that  the  objection  that 
Increased  demand  will  solve  our  labor 
problems  force  is  pretty  well  a  dead  let- 
ter now. 

OBJECTION  NO.  2:  GOVEKNMENT,  AND  NOT  PRI- 
VATE INDUSTRY,  SHOULD  ACCEPT  THE  RESPON- 
SIBILrrY    FOR    EXPANDED    JOB    TRAIITINO 

Some  of  the  supporters  of  this  posi- 
tion are  little  more  than  doctrinaire  be- 
lievers in  the  socialistic  theory  that  the 
way  to  get  anything  done  right  Is  to  let 
the  Government  do  it.  But  others  who 
do  not  take  that  extreme  position  dl- 
recUy  nonetheless  present  arguments 
that  can  be  grouped  under  this  heading. 

Private  enterprise,  they  say,  is  not 
equipped  to  develop  the  supportive  serv- 
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ices  that  low-skill  people  need  to  ad- 
vance. Instructors  may  not  be  as  quali- 
fied as  institutional  personnel.  Gov- 
ernment training  usually  gives  a  worker 
a  broader  range  of  skills.  Instead  of  just 
those  tailored  for  the  specific  needs  of 
one  employer.  More  trainees  can  be 
handled  in  classrooms  than  in  on-the- 
job  training,  at  least  in  smaller  firms. 
Employers  might  not  train  workers  in 
skills  the  economy  really  needs. 

Now,  I  am  the  first  to  submit  that 
there  is  a  strong  role  for  institutional 
Government-supported  training.  Voca- 
tional schools,  both  public  and  private, 
and  regular  secondary  schools  are  recog- 
nized in  the  Human  Investment  Act, 
where  credit  is  allowed  for  cooperative 
education  programs  and  course  tuition 
and  fees  paid. 

But  the  general  thrust  of  these  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  Government  activity, 
it  seems  to  me,  reflects  a  basic  difference 
of  opinion  over  who  knows  best  what  is 
needed  to  fit  people  for  jobs.  And  I 
would  submit  that  the  people  who  know 
best  are  the  people  who  sign  the  pay- 
checks and  who  go  broke  if  they  guess 
wrong. 

Putting  the  Government,  without  the 
discipline  of  profit  and  loss,  into  specific 
economic  decisionmaking — as  opposed 
to  influencing  the  broad  overall  frame- 
work of  the  economy  through  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy — leads  to  the  ridiculous 
excesses  of  the  Soviet  system;  for  exam- 
ple, the  factory  whose  quota  for  chande- 
lier production  was  based  on  weight. 
Naturally,  the  plant  manager  made  each 
chandelier  as  heavy  as  possible,  with 
predictable  results  all  over  the  ballroom 
floor. 

Government  has  a  role  to  play.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  It  has  the 
responsibility  for  broad  general  educa- 
tion. It  has  the  responsibility  for  keep- 
ing the  economy  on  an  even  keel.  It  has 
a  responsibility  to  encourage  salutary 
activity  by  the  private  sector,  as  through 
its  tax  policies.  But  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
business,  and  not  Government,  knows 
best  what  business  needs. 

OBJECTION  NO.  3 :  WINDFALL  PROFITS 

This  argument  is  reminiscent  of  the 
debates  on  the  investment  tax  credit  in 
1961  and  1962.  It  was  then  argued  that 
instead  of  using  the  7-percent  credit  for 
actual  expansion  of  investment,  busi- 
ness would  merely  continue  its  invest- 
ment schedule  at  the  same  level  and 
charge  off  7  percent  of  It  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

Actually,  I  will  concede  that  that  ar- 
gument was  persuasive  to  me  at  that 
time,  in  the  absence  of  any  sort  of  expe- 
rience on  which  to  base  a  judgment. 

But  now,  after  4  years'  experience  with 
the  investment  tax  credit,  it  seems  clear 
that  that  provision  did  have  a  signiflcant 
stimulative  effect  on  investment  in  de- 
preciable property.  According  to  a 
Treasury  official: 

The  beneficial  effect  on  the  economy  has 
been  widely  recognized. 

According  to  the  Machinery  and  Allied 
Products  Institute,  its  effect  was  extraor- 
dinary in  producing  the  ends  desired 
by  its  advocates.    Only  last  September 


the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Long]  stated: 

That  Incentive  has  proved  to  be  a  fantastic 
thing  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  those  who  op- 
posed the  investment  tax  credit  in  the 
87th  Congress  were  misguided,  for  there 
were  other  reasons  for  opposing  it  be- 
sides the  imputation  of  probable  ineffec- 
tiveness. Nor  is  it  to  give  full  credit  to 
the  investment  credit  effect,  which  was 
intertwined  with  certain  Treasury  deci- 
sions governing  depreciation  schedules 
issued  at  the  same  time.  But  it  does,  I 
think,  lend  presxmaptive  weight  to  the 
contention  that  this  sort  of  tax  credit 
will  aciiieve  the  ends  sought,  and  not 
merely  subsidize  business  for  actions  It 
would  take  in  any  case. 

OBJECTION  NO.  4  :   MORE,  NOT  LESS,  COVERNUENT 
INTEEFEEENCS 

There  is  a  small  group  of  advocates 
that  holds  that  the  Himian  Investment 
Act  will  result  in  more,  and  not  less, 
governmental  interference  in  the  work- 
ings of  private  business. 

Certainly  if  the  choice  is  between  a  tax 
credit  plan  and  doing  nothing  at  all,  they 
are  right.  But  the  tax  credit  approach 
must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  avail- 
able alternatives,  and  not  in  a  policy 
vacuum. 

One  alternative,  presently  favored  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  is  to  continue 
with  more  of  the  same,  namely,  MDTA, 
with  increased  emphasis  on  the  OJT  pro- 
grams and  correspondingly  less  on  in- 
stitutionalized training.  I  agree  with 
the  Department  so  far  as  it  goes;  but 
would  differ  in  advocating  that  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  will  be  less  onerous 
to  a  business  than  the  agony  of  securing 
approval  for  an  OJT  contract  from  the 
multifarious  agencies  and  functionaries 
whose  signatures  must  be  obtained. 

Another  alternative  is  a  program  for 
wage  subsidies  to  employers,  which  has 
received  support  from  'Members  of  both 
parties  in  the  other  body.  A  close  read- 
ing of  bills  to  achieve  this  goal — for  in- 
stance, H.R.  11815  of  the  89th  Congress, 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, Mr.  Fraser,  reveals  the  extraor- 
dinary possibilities  for  strangling  the 
private  employer  inherent  in  such  plans. 

Under  that  bill  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  select  the  persons  from  whom  the 
employer  would  have  to  choose  his 
trainees.  The  Secretary  would  "provide 
for  payroll  assistance  payments  meas- 
ured by  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  wage 
payments  and  other  direct  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  employer  in  employing 
individuals  imder  the  program  over  the 
estimated  fair  value  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  by  those  workers." 

The  employer  would  have  to  make  sdl 
reasonable  efforts  to  hire  the  trainees 
after  completion  of  their  training.  The 
cooperating  State  agency  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  periodic  inspections  "di- 
rected to  ascertaining  whether  each  In- 
dividual under  the  program  is  being  em- 
ployed properly,  productively,  efficiently, 
and  effectively  In  a  suitable  occupation 
and  at  an  appropriate  and  reasonable 
rate  of  pay." 

How  about  that,  Mr.  Businessman? 
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One  other  alternative  comes  to  mind: 
the  proposal  last  year  by  the  liberal  Dem- 
ocratic study  group  in  the  other  body 
entitled  "An  Action  Program  for  Pull 
Employment."  In  it  the  DSO  advocated 
a  massive  program  of  public  employ- 
ment, financed  by  the  taxpayer,  to  pro- 
vide Income  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. The  Jobs  would  be  of  a  sub- 
professional  or  aid-tsrpe  character. 
Hopefully,  it  was  said,  the  workers  thus 
provided  for  would  "acquire  upward  mo- 
bility and  make  the  shift  into  private 
employment." 

As  a  start,  the  DSG  allowed,  about  1 
million  persons  should  thus  be  taken 
onto  the  public  payrolls;  later  over  5 
million  would  be  so  accommodated.  As- 
suming an  annual  income  of  over  $3,000, 
this  would  set  the  taxpayer  back  some- 
wliat  over  $15  billion  a  year.  To  be  sure, 
the  diminution  in  welfare  payments  that 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  these  peo- 
ple would  reduce  that  outlay,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  cut  it  by  more  than  half. 

This  scheme  is,  rather  obviously,  a  re- 
construction of  the  old  WPA  of  the 
thirties,  with  the  possible  difference  that 
some  conscious  effort  Is  made  to  prescribe 
useful  work  instead  of  mere  leaf  raking. 
Put  another  way,  it  is  a  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  for  everybody.  While  a 
case  can  be  made  that  giving  out  jobs  is 
preferable  to  giving  out  the  dole,  I  think 
this  approach  grossly  imderestimates  the 
capacity  of  the  private  sector  to  cope  with 
the  unemployment  problem,  especially 
with  the  incentive  the  Humsm  Invest- 
ment Act  would  produce. 

Considered  in  relation  to  these  alterna- 
tive proposals,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
virtue  of  the  Human  Investment  ap- 
proach is  its  minimization  of  government 
interference  with  business  and  with  the 
economy,  not  its  increase. 

OBJECTION  NO.  S  :  THE  HtTMAN  IITVESTMENT  ACT 
WOULD  OVXBIiOOK  THK  BABD-COBK  FOOB 

This  objection  comes  principally  from 
those  who  have  a  fixation  with  the 
needs — admittedly  the  legitimate  needs — 
of  the  so-called  hard-core  imemploy- 
ables.  To  my  way  of  thinking  the  effec- 
tive  reply  is  this:  while  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  does  not  single  out  those 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  for  special 
treatment,  it  is  actually  more  to  their 
benefit  than  efforts  to  make  them  semi- 
skilled craftsmen  in  one  mighty  leap. 

By  helping  all  workers — and  not  Just 
the  least  capable — move  up  to  better  Jobs, 
the  Human  Investment  Act  insures 
sotmd,  step-by-step  progress,  so  essential 
to  the  national  economic  well-being. 
While  undoubtedly  the  hard-core  poor 
need  special  assistance  in  education  and 
many  other  tilings,  other  programs  exist 
to  help  in  those  respects.  Once  those 
programs  have  succeeded  in  putting  the 
"unemployable"  on  the  bottom  rung  of 
the  ladder,  increased  training  across  the 
board  should  pave  the  way  to  his  steady 
advancement,  along  with  those  who  were 
initially  more  fortunate. 
OBJicnoN  NO.  s:  thx  act  doxs  not  allow 

TRE  CREDIT  FOR  ONLY  THX  INCBEASXD  TSAIM- 
INO,  BUT  rOK   ALL   TBAININO 

This  is  the  so-called  maintenance  of 
effort  problem.  Originally  President 
Kennedy  asked  Congress  to  enact  a  tax 
credit  of  15  percent  toward  investment 


in  depreciable  property.  Unfortunately 
no  way  could  be  foimd  either  to  arrive  at 
a  workable  base  period  of  Investment,  or 
to  assure  equity  between  those  who  had 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  objectives 
of  the  act  and  those  who  had  lagged 
behind.  That  is,  those  whose  invest- 
ments had  been  high  in  the  arbitrary 
base  period  would  have  to  do  even  more 
to  claim  a  credit,  and  those  who  had  let 
their  capital  spending  drop  behind 
would  be  rewarded  with  a  tax  subsidy 
for  catciiing  up. 

In  addition,  the  maintenance  of  effort 
approach  invited  speculation  as  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  act.  Why  not  de- 
press purchases  during  a  forthcoming 
base  period,  and  then  clean  up  after  the 
act  went  into  effect? 

As  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
discovered,  there  is  ju»t  no  workable 
way  to  handle  tills  problem.  That  is 
why  they  reported  a  flat  7  percent — 
initially  8  percent — across-the-board 
credit  on  all  eligible  Investment.  The 
7-percent  figure,  incidentally,  was 
chosen  for  the  simple  reitson  that  it  was 
estimated  to  produce  the  same  gross 
revenue  loss  as  the  President's  original 
proposal,  and  not  for  its  relation  to  Euiy 
presumed  threshold  for  increased  invest- 
ment. 

OBJECTION  NO.  7:  THE  TBMSITET  WILL  HAVB 
GREAT   DIFFICXrLTT  ADMXNISTEBINO  THE   ACT 

Perhaps  not  too  strangely,  tills  argru- 
ment  Is  most  frequently  advanced  by 
spokesmen  of  another  executive  depart- 
ment, which  I  will  mercifully  refrain 
from  naming.  The  Treasury,  for  its 
part,  takes  indignant  exception  to  any 
such  suggestion.  Wliile  it  would  be  a 
considerable  overstatement  to  impute 
any  enthusiasm  for  the  human  Invest- 
ment approach  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. I  can  report  that  the  prospect  of 
administering  the  act  is  not  a  major 
source  of  the  Treasury's  hesitation. 

One  reason.  I  trust,  reflects  the  refin- 
ing process  that  I  and  many  other  spon- 
sors have  engaged  in  over  the  past  2 
years  What  we  tried  to  do  was  sharpen 
the  definitions  in  the  statute  so  as  to 
leave  the  minimiun  room  for  discretion 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Oreat 
effort  was  made  to  incorporate  defini- 
tions that  adverted  to  eKperience  under 
other  legislation  In  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion and  training,  so  as  to  hold  the  Treas- 
ury's administrative  problems  to  a  bare 
minimum. 

OBJECTION  NO.  S:  BIG  BTTSlVXSS  WILL  GET  THX 
BENEFITS,  AND  SMALL  BTISINESS  WILL  LOSE 
OUT 

This  objection  is  based  upon  the 
premise  that  allowable  job  training  is 
primarily  a  preserve  of  big  business. 
This  is  a  tiighly  debatable  proposition; 
recall,  for  instance,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment survey  described  above.  If  the 
survey  has  validity,  it  would  Indicate,  as 
argued  l>efore,  that  tills  bill's  i)enefits 
would  flow  in  somewhat  greater  measure 
to  small  business,  which  trains  propor- 
tionately more  of  the  type  of  workers 
whose  upgrading  is  covered  in  the  act. 
Whereas  big  business  undoubtedly 
spends  more  to  train  executives  and 
higher  level  personnel,  the  bill  specifi- 
cally excludes  such  training  from  the 
credit  computation. 


OBJECTION  NO.  9  :   THE  DOUBLE  DEDUCTION 

This  argmnent  also  springs  from  the 
debate  over  the  investment  tax  credit. 
When  that  measure  was  originally  en- 
acted, it  contained  a  provision,  attributa- 
ble to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  requiring  purchasers  of  new  sec- 
tion 38  property  to  depreciate  not  the  full 
cost,  but  the  cost  minus  the  7 -percent 
claimed  credit.  The  argimient  advanced 
was  that  it  was  illogical  and  impure  to 
permit  taxpayers  to  depreciate  the  por- 
tion of  an  asset  for  which  the  public  had 
provided  a  tax  credit. 

Whatever  the  abstract  logic  of  this 
proposition,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964 
eliminated  it  from  the  tax  code  as  being 
intolerably  difficult  from  a  recordkeep- 
ing and  administrative  standpoint.  "The 
Human  Investment  Act  follows  that 
precedent  by  omitting  any  such  pro- 
vision. 

COST   OF  THE   ACT 

One  of  the  major  questions  in  any  tax 
measure  of  tiiis  nature,  or  indeed  any 
Government  program,  is.  What  will  It 
cost? 

There  are  actually  four  separate  prob- 
lems Involved  in  computing  the  net  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  of  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act. 

First  is  the  present  tax  base  itself— 
the  total  amounts  taxpayers  expend  to- 
day for  job  training  covered  by  the  bill. 
Unfortunately,  aside  from  a  few  scat- 
tered surveys  in  certain  industries  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  country,  very  little  is 
known  as  to  the  detailed  breakdown  of 
training  expenses  by  Industry,  by  type  of 
training,  and  by  size  of  firm. 

For  one  tiling,  accounting  systems  are 
not  designed  to  reveal  training  expenses 
spread  over  the  firm's  various  depart- 
ments, or  differences  between  different 
types  of  training. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  collection 
agency  presently  in  the  business  of  com- 
piling such  figures.  In  the  course  of  try- 
ing to  ascertain  the  national  base  I  have 
consulted  the  Cliamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  the  American 
Foundation  on  Automation  and  Employ- 
ment, the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  and  niunerous  acade- 
micians and  other  experts,  to  little  avail. 

The  second  problem  is  estimating  the 
amount  of  stimulus  the  act  would  pro- 
vide; that  is,  the  dollar  volume  of  new 
expenditures.  On  this  we  are  even  more 
in  the  dark  than  in  determining  the  base. 

Third  is  the  question  of  decreased  loss 
to  the  taxpayer  through  decreased  un- 
employment compensation  and  welfare 
payments  to  workers  moving  into  train- 
ing and  employment.  Fourth,  and  close- 
ly related  to  it,  is  the  additional  tax  rev- 
enue generated  by  the  larger  paychecks 
of  workers  trained  and  in  training.  In 
the  absence  of  any  firm  evidence  on  the 
stimulus  effect,  these  figures  are  also  very 
hard  to  come  by. 

Estimates  of  the  present  national  base 
of  training  expenses  have  ranged  from 
$1  billion  up  to  as  much  as  $17  billion— 
those  two  figures,  incidentally,  offered  by 
the  same  source  on  different  occasions. 
The  higher  figure,  however,  quite  likely 
includes  not  only  the  expenses  allocable 
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under  this  act,  but  also  other  wages  of  which  I  have  offered.    Surely  if  we  can  a  strong  case  might  I>e  made  for  this 

trainees,  earnings  foregone  by  trainees  to  afford  $356  million  for  the  very  question-  position  on  narrow  grounds.  I  believe  it 

continue    training — of    importance    to  able  training  offered  by  the  Job  Corps  does  overlook  a  number  of  the  positive 

economists  but  not  to  tax  adminlstra-  and    Neighborhood    Youth    Corps — the  considerations  advanced  above  in  behalf 

tors — the  whole  range  of  mtmagerial  and  greater  part  of  which  would  probably  be  of  the  tax  credit  approach, 

professional      training      expenses      not  too  mediocre  to  qualify  for  the  human  the  labor  department's  position 

covered  by  the  bill,  and  some  measure  of  investment  credit — we  can  afford  to  as-  xhe  official  position  of  Secretary  Wirtz 

informal  on-the-job  advice  wliich  would  sign  as  much  as  $250  million  to  sound  job  has  long  been  that  expansion  of  existing 

not  qualify  as  a  job  training  program.  training  by  private  enterprise.  MDTA  programs,  with  an  increased  em- 

The  most  recent  figure  for  the  base  the  majority  party's  ATrrruDx  phasis  on  OJT  components,  will  meet 

estimated  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  In-  j  j^ad  hoped.  Mr.  President,  that  the  current  and  future  national  needs  in  the 

temal  Rf  venue  Taxation,  in  a  letter  to  nxajority   party   would  look   with   some  area  of  job  training  and  upgrading.     In 

me  dated  February  1,  1967,  is  $2  billion—  favor  upon  this  measure,  especially  in-  February  of  last  year  I  posed  this  ques- 

a  figure  m  accord  with  two  other  calcula-  asmuch  as  it  had  received  the  sponsor-  tion  directly  to  Secretary  Wirtz,  eliciting 

tions   I   attempted,    using   information  ship  of  109  Members  of  Congress,  includ-  the  following  colloquy: 

''^T?^*^^  ttL^"/^,lH«ni  «,n^«,v,„m  Hrr,u  '"^  ^^^  ^""'^^  RepuWlcan  Icadershlp.  I  Question:  Is  it  to  be  Inferred  from  your 
Using  the  ttieoretical  maximum  limit--  j^^^.^^  ^  g^^y  ^^at  in  general  such  favor-  testtmony  that  the  Labor  Department  is 
an  eligible  tr^ee  for  the  total  estimated  ^^^^  consideration  has  not  been  forth-  uneqxavocaiiy  opposed  to  any  tax  credit 
number  of  job  vacancies  in  the  country  coming  training  legislation  in  1966?  if  so,  is  this 
at  an  average  annual  training  cost— the  wprpin  thp  <;pnatP  thP  mncj^nt  nt  tAx  ^°  ^  understood  as  the  position  of  the  ad- 
committee  finds  a  potential  $2.35  billion  "Jff  Jor  Job  trarningh^SivS  the  '^'^'^^""'^  ««  *  whole? 
in  additional  expenses  could  be  produced,  t'^^t^/^ff  ^°?  li^ir^h-^H^Hn^^.hPrt  answer:  as  i  have  indicated,  we  felt  that 
Usine  those  fieures  the  eross  revenue  support  of  at  least  three  distinguished  qjt  is  the  vehicle  to  take  care  of  the  ex- 
1  „t?ilno?fH  ot  ^  ~rrl,,f  nrSu  I^n^H  Scnators  of  the  majority  party.  The  pandlng  training  needs  in  industry.  AU  the 
^K^l?ln^?nn  in?ti,TLnn?n  j?t  ju^or  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  benefits  attnbuUble  to  a  tax  credU  plan  may 
be  between  5JUU  ana  ?4d3  million,  u  is  joing^j  ^e  2  years  ago  in  cosponsorlng  be  accomplished  under  the  OJT  technique 
patently  clear,  however  that  the  the-  g  ^30  ^^^  original  human  investment  '"^'^^  h^  proven  itself  and  has  been  ac- 
oretical  maximum  limit  on  trainhig  ^  ^^^  r^  .  ggnator  from  Indiana  "P**^  ^y  '^'^"f*^-  ^e  feel  little  may  be 
utterly  impossible  of  achlevemen^-as  if  ^j^^  hartke]  cosponsored  a  bill  in  the  ^""^  ^y  "^^  ^'^i**  legislation  at  this  time, 
f^f^f^twhio  fh  JSi  '^^^^i^^^r^^.  last  Congress  which  embodied  essentially  In  a  major  address  at  Catholic  Univer- 
'^^A  Jin".!^  in!,n^S  ^  ^  expenses  ^^^  ^^^  approach.  And  the  junior  Sen-  sity  on  November  20.  1966.  however,  the 
01  American  Dusmess.  ator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff].  Secretary  hinted  that  he  might  be  recon- 
To  err  on  the  side  of  larger  than  likely  ^^o  like  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  a  sidering  this  position.  The  steps  es- 
^MrJl?"^,!!^;  o  ff^,,rf  °ShS.h^;  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  sential  to  expanding  Job  opportunities 
^cf.^T?  J?„t  ^flr^^  o^^H  J  K^  ««,.  with  whom  I  have  gladly  joined  in  urging  for  youth,  the  Secretary  said,  '•will  have 
S!ffS^h^™,^i;l^^c?^,^l»L  k;  tax  credits  for  college  education,  has  to  depend  on  social  invention  more  than 
9f  ^^«^t    l^^Tc?,lw  fH JJ  f^f  An  again   introduced  his  bill   along   these  on   Increased  appropriations"— a  posl- 

EEHSi^iI«^^  TSJbe  remiss  if  I  did  not  remark  ^^sZT^^^l.T^^  ^^^^^  "^ 

Kero^fiifal'pSce.'S^^^  Sh^iLrSsi^nt^'iLrf  ^^£"0"!  wi^hl^vf  ^^Se'Z?  n"^.?^f  ^^'^  f ^^^ 

"Si^^s^riioTzrisi^Sirof  ^Tds^'^szii'^i^citsr^^j.  SJir/drveSitTfiirieTairs^ 

olrZ  hi  Ho.!^epThJf?.^,^i=1?^«o  iffp^f  "^nts  have  given  me  in  refinhig  this  act.  far  only  toyed  wlth-or  looked  at  and 

nn  r^vp^m/nf  wPi?«^.p^n^.?f«n/S  ^heir  assistance,  given  on  an  objective  set  aside-the  repeated  proposals-re- 

»nS   S,me    tTxe"    pa?d       lecreteJ;  ^^^  Professional  basis.  Is  very  sincerely  peatedly.  so  far  found  wanting  in  some 

w?,^iHo=^^l«,»^^fK/,^n^U,«,m«oS  appreciated.    I  should  like  to  thank,  too.  respect— for   using   tax   credits   to   en- 

S^^riSSnt  L^SSentToiT  So-  '^«  ^^^^^  members  of  my  party  who  con-  courage  enlarged  employer  training  pro- 

J^^lr^^^^rf^^^«i^i?^iLJ^f%  tributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  act.  grams-as  well  as  increased  capital  ex- 

l^lc  ™,^^^h«p^l?fivp  f «^1,  and  especially  their  staff  members-^ver  penditures  for  equipment." 

T^h^..  ifii  «HLi?»  tS!;  th!  ««o^i  50  i"  all— who  labored  conscientiously  to  I  hope  Secretary  Wirtz  is  now  actively 

nJf^  th^^o^™  «f  tto  in  r^lnl!^^^^  »»^"8  forth   the  best  possible  piece  of  reexamining  the  potential  of  the  human 

TL^r.  ^rfv^^^AnJ  f^^  ^t^^^S^  legislation.  hivestinent  approach.    I  can  assure  him 

fo^^ii  JiTIt  thf  Lvfhwh^^^^f  l^  For  one  brief  moment,  in  the  late  of  my  ufanost  cooperation  if  he  should 

miiiio?^  ?tu,i^t.?tfHp   hn^Hi^  spring  of  1966.  I  had  hopes  that  the  decide  to  do  so. 

million.    This  magnitude  should  be  con-  ciL„„r^  !?;„„„««  <-i»^^iff<^  .,,».,i,4  v,^i/q 

sidered  in  Ught  of  the  other  Government  ^^?f;!f„f '"*f^f  S,^m^  SfvpYfmin.  ao^  ^""  °"''''"''  *°**''*'^^'""°^  ^°^"'°'' 

training  expenditures  in  similar  cate-  ^^n^^ti^nlr  i»H.^H^n^ntrS?nLAv  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  "^^^  ^^^  ^^e  views  of 

gories  proposed  in  the  President's  budget  f "f  H?<=Hn^  f/hi/  tin w  £nf?or  f r«m  'he  Budget  Bureau,  customarily  regarded 

for  fiscal  year  1968:  ^^l,^J^^^<^f^L^l^     rf^?tuLl^^^  *«   ^he   official   administration   position 

.nt^pa^e.  e^en^uures  in  fiscal  year  ^sss  ^VaSns  nIvetSe  oSSrT^^fle  ItTenf"""    "^    ^'    Presidential 

[in  millions  of  dollars]  scheduled  hearings  were  canceled  by  the  u^fg  signlfvine  its  agreement  with 

Community   action   programs    (adult  committee,  and  no  effort;  was  later  made  th^S  LtlSof  toe  HuJfR^l^vJ^mpS 

training,    remedial    education,    re-  to  rpschedulp  thpm  ,.  ODjectlves  pi  the  Human  Investment 

search,   etc)                                            153  «>  rescneouie  tnem.  Act,  the  Budget  Bureau,  in  a  letter  to  the 

Job  Corps 178  THE  TREASTTRY's  posmoN  Seiiator  f rom  Loulsiana  t  Mr .  LONG  ]  datcd 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 178  While  I  have  never  obtained  a  formal  July  28.  1966.  raises  four  objections  to 

Work  experience 35  statement  on  the  Human  Investment  Act  the  tax  credit  approach. 

Special   unemployment   impact   work  f^jm  the  Treasury,  their  past  positions  First,  the  Bureau  said,  under  the  tax 

Vc^LrafReLmJfJ^nVeVvlces-an-d  f^**  '^^f^rrH^"J^  I  ^'^^uh^'I  T^^^  credit  approach  the  costs  to  the  taxpayer 

training                w»nu"  s«v  i,c   »xiu      ^^^  them  indicate  that  they  have  littie  Inten-  are  buned   in   gross  statistics  and  not 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  t-lo"  o^  abandoning  their  traditional  hos-  readily  identifiable  or  regulated  by  the 

(MDTA)    293  tility  to  any  kind  of  tax  credit  approach,  congressional  appropriation  process. 

Vocational  education 231  The  Treasury  has  always  resisted  any  I  have  a  letter  from  Acting  Treasury 

Veterans  vocational  rebabuition 16  proposal  which  would  diminish  the  tax  Secretary    Barr,    dated    September    3. 

—  base,  no  matter  how  laudable  the  social  1965,  which  to  me  robs  this  objection  of 

Total  1,869  purpose,  with  only  rare  and  specialized  a  great  deal  of  validity.    In  the  letter 

I  think  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Human  exceptions.  It  is  their  custom  to  assert  Secretary  Barr  advised  me  of  the  exact 
Investment  Act's  anticic>ated  coet,  as-  that  any  proposal  of  a  social  nature  amount  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
suming  prompt  enactment,  would  not  which  tax  credits  can  accomplish  could  claimed  by  taxpayers  in  1962— $1,057 
represent  any  irresponsible  increase  in  be  more  economically  and  efficiently  ac-  mllUon — broken  down  between  corpora- 
Government  support  for  training  even  complished  through  a  direct  Government  tions— $834  million— and  unincorpo- 
uslng  the  deliberately  infiated  estimate  grant-in-aid  or  similar  program.   While  rated  businessmen — $223  million.    I  fall 
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to  see  how  it  can  be  argued  that  the  costs 
to  the  taxpayer  are  buried  in  view  of 
the  existence  of  these  comparable  figures. 
It  could,  I  suppose,  be  argued  that  the 
figures  are  not  known  until  somewhat 
after  the  fact;  but  I  still  fall  to  see  how 
the  public  can  be  deprived  of  a  full  ac- 
counting under  the  tax  credit  approach. 

Second,  the  Bureau  says,  the  bills 
would  tend  to  favor  large  corporations  as 
opposed  to  small  business.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  this  other  than  to  point  out 
that  the  Labor  Department  survey  comes 
to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

Third,  the  Bureau  argues  that  em- 
ployers would  formalize  existing  Infor- 
mal training  to  claim  a  credit,  which 
would  "distort  the  efficiency  of  the  firm 
in  an  economic  sense  by  causing  it  to 
employ  resources  in  a  manner  which 
would  yield  less  than  the  maximum  pro- 
ductive return." 

If  the  act  serves  to  encourage  em- 
ployers to  formalize  present  training  Into 
programs  that  are  soundly  organized  in- 
stead of  haphazard,  I  should  consider 
that  more  of  an  argument  for  the  act 
rather  than  against  it.  As  for  distorting 
efficiency,  I  would  suggest  that  business 
itself  would  be  in  the  best  position  to 
judge  the  rewards  and  efficiency  that 
would  result  from  shifting  its  resources 
in  the  direction  of  training.  And  if  by 
maximum  productive  return  it  is  meant 
immediate  return,  it  seems  to  me  the 
statement  overlooks  the  value  of  gen- 
uine investment  in  human  productive 
skills— investment  which  is  returned  with 
interest  at  a  later  date. 

Fourth,  the  Bureau  believes — and  I 
quote  this  in  its  entirety: 

Tbe  bills  might  stimulate  training  In 
fields  with  a  low  national  priority  or  need. 
Direct  assistance  programs,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  adjusted  to  existing  and  fu- 
ture occupational  requirements. 

Here,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  one  may  de- 
tect the  all -too-prevalent  attitude  of  the 
present  administration  that  it,  and  no 
one  else,  knows  best  what  national  prior- 
ity or  need  Is.  Perhaps  I  am  a  little  old 
fashioned,  Mr.  President,  but  I  confess 
that  I  still  have  a  certain  amount  of  faith 
that  free  Americans — whether  business- 
men or  labor  leaders  or  just  common 
people — really  know  better  what  is  best 
for  them  than  does  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, no  matter  which  party  is  in  power 
and  no  matter  how  responsive  it  may  be 
to  the  people. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  Budget  Bureau 
will  emulate  the  example  of  Secretary 
Wlrtz  and  think  through  its  position 
agam.  In  light  of  the  earnest  arguments 
made  in  behalf  of  this  legislation  by  some 
150  Members  of  the  90th  Congress.  I 
truly  hope  it  will  do  so.  For  the  need 
for  action  is  apparent;  and  the  ground- 
work has  been  carefully  laid. 

Exhibit  1 
Thb  Human  Invzstment  Act — S.  812 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against  Income 
tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of  pro- 
viding job  training  programs 
Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  Htmian  Investment 
Act  of  10«7. 


Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  Puxpose: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  an 
incentive  to  American  business  to  invest  in 
the  improvement  of  the  Nation's  human  re- 
sources by  hiring,  training,  and  employing 
presently  unemployed  workers  lacking  needed 
Job  skills,  and  by  upgrading  the  Job  skills  of 
and  providing  new  Job  opportunities  for 
workers  presently  employed. 

Sec.  3.  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchap- 
ter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  cjredlts  allowable) 
is  amended  by  renumbering  section  40  as 
section  41,  and  by  inserting  after  section  39 
the  following  new  section: 
"§  40.  Expenses  of  Employe:  Training  Pro- 
grams 

"(a)  General  Rule. — THere  shall  be  al- 
lowed, as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter,  the  amount  determined  un- 
der subpart  C  of  this  part. 

"(b)  Regth-ations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  subpart  C." 

Sec.  4.  Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  credits  against  tax)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subpart: 

"Subpart  C — Rules    for    Computing    Credit 
FOR   Expenses   of   Employee 
Training  P«ogram3 
"Sec.  51.  Amount  of  credit. 
"Sec.  52.  Definitions;   special  rules. 
"§  51.  Amount  of  Credit. 

"  (a)  Determination  op  Amount. — 

"(1)  General  Rule. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  em- 
ployee training  expenses  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 52(a)). 

"(2)  Limitation  Based  on  Amount  of 
Tax. — Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  so  much  of  the  liability  for  the  tax- 
able year  as  does  not  exceed  $25,000,  plus 

"(B)  50  percent  of  so  miich  of  the  liability 
for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  exceeds  $25,000. 

"(3)  Liabiuty  for  Tax.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2),  the  liability  for  tax  lor  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  the  taK  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  such  year,  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  allowable  under — 

"(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit), 

"(B)  section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax 
exempt  Interest), 

"(C)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  In- 
come), and 

"(D)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment  In 
certain  depreciable  property) . 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  tax 
Imposed  for  the  taxable  year  by  section  531 
(relating  to  accimaulated  earnings  tax)  or 
by  section  641  (relating  to  personal  holding 
company  tax)  shall  not  be  considered  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  year. 

"(4)  Married  iNorvmuALS. — In  the  case  of 
a  husband  or  wife  who  flies  a  separate  re- 
turn, the  amount  specified  imder  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  $12,600  in  lieu  of  $25,000.  This  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  if  the  sfjouse  of  the 
taxpayer  has  no  employee  training  expenses 
for,  and  no  unused  credit  carryback  or 
carryover  to,  the  taxable  year  of  such  sjjouse 
which  ends  within  or  with  the  taxpayer's 
taxable  year. 

"(5)  Affiliated  GROups,f— In  the  case  of 
an  affiliated  group,  the  926,000  amount  speci- 
fied vmder  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  reduced  for  each 
member  of  the  group  by  apportioning  $25,000 
among  the  members  of  such  group  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  'affiliated 
group'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such 


term  by  section  1504(a),  except  that  all 
corporations  shall  be  treated  as  Includible 
corporations  (without  any  exclusion  under 
section  1504(b)). 

"(b)  Carryback  and  Carryover  or  Un- 
used Credits. — 

"  ( 1 )  Allowance  of  credit. — If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
limitation  provided  by  subsection  (a)  (2) 
for  such  taxable  year  (hereinafter  In  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  'unused  credit 
year') ,  such  excess  shall  be — 

"(A)  an  employee  training  credit  carry- 
back to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preced- 
ing the  unused  credit  year,  and 

"(B)  an  employee  training  credit  carry- 
over to  each  of  the  7  taxable  years  following 
the  unused  credit  year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  section  40  for  such  years, 
except  that  such  excess  may  be  a  carryback 
only  to  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1966.  The  entire  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year  shall 
be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  10  taxable 
years  to  which  (by  reason  of  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  such  credit  may  be  carried,  and 
then  to  each  of  the  other  9  taxable  years 
to  the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation 
contained  in  paragraph  (2),  such  unused 
credit  may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable 
year  to  which  such  unused  credit  may  be 
carried. 

"(2)  Limitation. — The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  added  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  preceding  or  succeed- 
ing taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
by  which  the  limitation  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)   (1)  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable 
to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused  credit 
year. 

"(3)  Effect  op  Net  Operating  Carry- 
back.— To  the  extent  that  the  excess  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  in  paragraph  (1)  arises 
by  reason  of  a  net  operating  loss  carryback, 
subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply. 

§  52.  Definitioks;  Special  Rules. 

"(a)  Employee  Training  Expenses. — For 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term  'employee 
training  expenses'  means — 

"(1)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  apprentices  In  an  apprenticeship 
program  registered  with  a  State  apprentice- 
ship agency  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training; 

"(2)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  enrolled  In  an  on-the-job  training 
program  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962; 

"(3)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  participating  In  a  cooperative  edu- 
cation program  Involving  alternate  and  ap- 
proximately equal  periods  of  study  and 
employment  in  cooperation  with — 

"(A)  a  school  or  college,  or  department  or 
division  of  a  school  or  college,  which  Is  cer- 
tified by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  be  an  area  vocational  education 
school  as  defined  in  section  8  (2)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  (P.L.  88-210), 
or 

"(B)  a  business  or  trade  school,  or  tech- 
nical institution  or  other  technical  or 
vocational  school,  which  Is  certified  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  be  an  eligible  institution  as  defined  in 
section  17  (a)  of  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1065  (PX. 
89-287): 

"(4)  tuition  and  course  fees  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  i 
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"(A)  a  Bchool  or  college,  or  department  or 
division  of  a  school  or  college,  which  Is  certi- 
fied by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  be  an  area  vocational  educa- 
tion school  as  defined  in  section  8(2)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (FX.  88- 
210) ,  or 

"(B)  a  busineas  or  trade  acbool,  or  techni- 
cal institution  or  other  technical  or  voca- 
tional school,  which  Is  certified  by  the  Umted 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  be  an 
eUglble  institution  as  defined  in  section  17 
(a)  of  the  Nation  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1965  (Pli.  89-287) , 
for  Instruction  of  an  Indvldlual  In  Job  skills 
necessary  for  and  directly  related  to  his  em- 
ployment by  the  taxpayer  or  his  continued 
employment  with  the  taxpayer  In  a  position 
requiring  additional  job  skills,  and  amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  to  any 
such  individual  In  reimbursement  for  such 
tuition  and  fees  paid  by  such  individual; 

"(5)  home  study  course  fees  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  to  any  home-study 
school  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association  listed  by 
the  umted  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  Instruction  of  an  Individual  In  job 
sklllB  necessary  for  and  directly  related  to  his 
employment  by  the  taxpayer  or  his  continued 
employment  with  the  taxpayer  in  a  position 
requiring  additional  Job  skills,  and  amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  to  any 
such  Individual  In  reimbursement  for  such 
mdlvldual; 

"(6)  expenses  of  the  taxpayer  for  organized 
Job  training  (including  classroom  Instruc- 
tlon)  provided  by  the  taxpayer.  Including 
(but  not  limited  to)  expenses  for  the  pur- 
chase or  lease  of  books,  testing  and  train- 
ing materials,  classroom  equipment  and  re- 
lated Items,  and  instructors'  fees  and  salaries, 
Incurred  in  training  any  individual  In  Job 
skills  necessary  for  and  directly  related  to  his 
employment  by  the  taxpayer  or  his  con- 
tinued employment  with  the  taxpayer  In  a 
position  requiring  additional  Job  skills; 

"(7)  expenses  of  the  taxpayer  for  orga- 
nized Job  training  described  In  paragraph 
(6)  provided  by  another  taxpayer,  but  only 
to  the  extent  the  expenses  of  providing  such 
Instruction  would.  If  It  were  provided  by  the 
taxpayer,  constitute  employee  training  ex- 
penses of  the  taxpayer  under  paragraph  (6) 
of  this  subsection;  and 

"(8)  expenses  of  the  taxpayer  for  orga- 
nized Job  training  described  In  paragraph  (6) 
provided  by  a  business  or  trade  association. 
Joint  labor-management  apprenticeship 
committee,  or  other  similar  nonprofit  asso- 
ciation, group,  trust  fund,  foundation,  or  In- 
stitution for  an  employee  or  prospective  em- 
ployee of  any  taxpayer  member  of  such  as- 
sociation, committee,  group,  trust  fund, 
foundation  or  Institution  In  Job  skills  nec- 
essary for  and  directly  related  to  his  em- 
ployment by  such  taxpayer  member  or  his 
continued  employment  with  such  taxpayer 
member  in  a  position  requiring  additional 
Job  skills. 

"(b)  Organized  Job  Training  Defined. — 
Por  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'or- 
ganized Job  training'  means  Job  training  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  formulated  or  approved 
by  the  taxpayer  which  contains — 

"(1)  the  title  and  description  of  the  Job 
Objectives  for  which  individuals  are  to  be 
trained; 

"(2)   the  length  of  the  training  period; 

"(3)  a  schedule  listing  various  operations 
for  major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks  to  be  learned 
and  showing  for  each,  Job  operations  or  work, 
tasks  to  be  performed,  and  the  approximate 
length  of  time  to  be  spent  on  each  operation 
or  task: 

"(4)  the  wage  or  salary  to  be  paid  at  the 
beglnnmg  of  the  course  of  training,  at  each 
successive  step  In  the  course,  and  at  the 
completion  of  training; 

"(5)  the  entrance  wage  or  salary  paid  to 
employees  already  trained  In  the  kind  of  work 
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for  which  the  individuals  are  to  b«  trained; 
and 

"(6)  the  number  of  hours  of  suppleniental 
related  Instruction  required." 

"(C)    LXMITATIONS. — 

"(1)    T^ADE      OB      BUSINESS      EXPENSES. — KO 

Item  stiall  be  taken  Into  account  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  such  Item  Is  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  section  162  (relating  to 
trade  or  business  expenses) .  For  purposes  of 
applying  the  preceding  sentence,  expenses 
which  Eu^e  paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
with  respect  to  an  Individual  who  Is  not  his 
employee  shall  be  treated  as  paid  or  Incurred 
with  respect  to  an  Individual  who  Is  his  em- 
ployee. 

"(2)  CZXTAIN  KINDS  OF  TRAININO  EX- 
CLUDED.— 

"(A)  In  general,  no  Item  shall  be  taken 
Into  account  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  any  expense  paid  or  Incurred  In 
training  any  Individual  in — 

"(I)  management,  supervisory,  profes- 
sional, or  human  relation  skills; 

"(11)  scientific  or  engineering  courses  cred- 
itable to  a  baccalaureate  degree  by  an  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education  (as  defined  by  the 
first  sentence  of  section  103(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958) ; 

"(Ul)  courses  of  a  type  determined  by  the 
Veterans'  Administrator  to  be  avocatlonal  or 
recreational  In  character  under  the  authority 
of  section  1673  of  chapter  34  of  part  III  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code;  or 

"  (Iv)  subjects  not  contributing  specifically 
and  directly  to  such  Individual's  employment 
or  prospective  employment  with  the  taxpayer 
(or  a  taxpayer  memb^  of  an  association, 
group,  trust  fund,  foundation,  or  institution 
as  used  in  paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  (a) ). 

"(B)  Exceptions. — Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to — 

"(1)  expenses  described  in  subsections  (a) 
(4)  and  (5)  paid  or  incurred  for  courses  and 
at  institutions  certified  by  a  State  apprentice- 
ship agency  (or  where  none  exists,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training)  as 
eligible  for  Inclusion  In  a  registered  appren- 
ticeship program  In  an  apprentlceable  oc- 
cupation listed  by  the  Biu-eau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training; 

"(11)  expenses  described  in  subsections  (a) 
(4)  and  (5)  paid  or  Incurred  for  courses  of- 
fered in  a  two-year  program  In  engineering, 
mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  biological 
sciences  which  Is  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  to  work  as  a  technician  and  at  a 
semlprofesslonal  level  In  engineering,  sci- 
entific, or  other  technological  fields  which 
require  the  understanding  and  application  of 
basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathematical 
principles  or  knowledge  by  an  institution 
which  is  accredited  or  otherwise  certified  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion under  paragraph  401(f)(5)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  (Pub- 
lic Law  88-204);  or 

"(111)  expenses  described  In  subsection  (a) 
for  training  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
agency  of  a  State  that  administers  Its  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  for  individ- 
uals receiving  unemployment  compensation. 

"(3)  Reimbursed  expenses. — No  Item  shall 
be  taken  into  account  under  subsection  (a) 
to  the  extent  that  the  taxpayer  is  reimbursed 
for  such  Item  by  any  other  taxpayer,  by  any 
association,  group,  trust,  fund,  foundation, 
or  Institution,  or  by  any  State,  local,  or  Fed- 
eral Government  program,  grant,  contract, 
or  agreement. 

"(4)  Geographical  limitation. — ^No  Item 
shall  be  taken  Into  account  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  any  expense  paid  or  In- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  training  conducted 
on  the  territory  of  any  foreign  country. 

"(5)  Overlapping  expenses. — A  taxpayer 
may  take  Into  account  expenses  paid  or  in- 
curred with  respect  to  any  one  Individual 
under  either  paragraph  (3)  or  paragraph  (4) 
of  subsection  (a),  but  fhall  not  take  Into 
account  expenses  concurrently  paid  or  In- 


curred with  respect  to  such  Individual  under 
both  such  paragraphs. 

"(d)  Subchapter  S  Corporations. — In  case 
of  an  electing  smaU  business  corporation  (as 
defined  In  section  1371) — 

"(1)  the  employee  training  expenses  for 
each  taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  pro 
rata  ajnong  the  persons  who  are  shareholders 
of  such  corporation  on  the  last  day  of  such 
taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  any  person  to  whom  any  employee 
training  expense  has  been  apportioned  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated  (for  purposes 
of  this  subpart)  as  the  taxpayer  with  respect 
to  such  expense. 

"(e)  Estates  and  Trusts. — In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust — 

"(1)  the  employee  training  expenses  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  be- 
tween the  estate  or  trust  and  the  benefici- 
aries on  the  basis  of  the  Income  of  the  estate 
or  trust  allocable  to  each, 

"(2)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  em- 
ployee training  expense  has  been  apportioned 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated  (for 
purposes  of  this  subpart)  as  the  taxpayer 
with  respect  to  such  expense,  and 

"(3)  the  $25,000  amount  specified  under 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  61(a) 
(2)  applicable  to  such  estate  or  trust  shall 
be  reduced  to  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  (26,000  as  the  amoimt  of  the 
employee  training  expenses  allocated  to  the 
trust  imder  paragraph  ( 1 )  bears  to  the  entire 
amount  of  the  employee  training  expenses. 

"(f)  Limitations  With  Respect  to  Cer- 
tain Persons. — In  the  case  of — 

"(1)  an  organization  to  which  section  593 
applies, 

"(2)  a  regulated  Investment  company  or 
a  real  estate  Investment  trust  subject  to 
taxation  under  subchapter  M  (section  851 
and  following) ,  and 

"(3)  a  cooperative  organization  described 
In  section  1381(a), 

rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  in  section 
46(d)  shall  apply  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(g)  Cross  Reference. — For  application  of 
this  subpart  to  certain  acquiring  corpora- 
tions, see  section  381(c)  (24) ." 

Sec  5.  Part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  items  specifically  excluded  from 
gross  Income)  is  amended  by  renumbering 
section  123  as  124  and  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 122  the  following  new  section: 
"S  123.  Tuition  and  Fees  Under  Employee 

Training  Programs. 
In  the  case  of  an  individual,  gross  Income 
does  not  include — 

"(1)  tuition  and  course  fees  paid  on  be- 
half of  such  individual,  or  amounts  received 
as  reimbursement  for  such  tuition  and  fees 
paid  by  such  Individual,  to  the  extent  such 
tuition  and  fees  or  such  reimbursement  con- 
stitutes employee  training  expenses  under 
section  52(a)(4)  of  the  person  making  the 
payment  or  reimbursement,  and 

"(2)  home  study  course  fees  paid  on  behalf 
of  such  individual,  or  amounts  received  as 
reimbursement  of  such  fees  paid  by  such 
individual,  to  the  extent  such  fees  or  reim- 
bursement constitutes  employee  training  ex- 
penses under  section  52(a)  (5)  of  the  person 
making  the  payment  or  reimbursement." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part 
IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Subpart  C.  Rules    for    Computing    Credit 
FOR    Expenses    of    Employee 
Twining  Programs." 
(b)    The  table  of  sections  of  subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Sec.   40.    Overpayments  of  tax." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.    40.     Expenses    of    employee    training 
programs. 
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"Sec  41.     Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out 

"Sec.  123.    Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•Sec.  123.    Tuition  and  fees  under  employee 

training  programs. 
"Sec.  124.    Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

(d)  Section  381(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  items  taken  Into  account  In  certain  cor- 
porate acquisitions)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(24)  Credit  vnnm  section  «o  for  em- 
PLOTEC  TRAiNiNO  EXPENSES. — The  acquiring 
corporation  shall  take  Into  account  (to  the 
extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  40.  and  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate)  the  Items  required 
to  be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 40  In  respect  of  the  distributor  or  trans- 
feror  corporation." 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,   1966. 


penses;    or  for  avocatlonal    or   recreational 
courses. 

The  Intent  of  the  Act  Is  to  help  workers 
advance  up  the  "skill  ladder",  thus  opening 
vacancies  at  the  bottom  for  the  presently  un- 
slElUed  and  imemployed.  Its  major  premise 
is  that  private  business  haa,  over  the  years, 
learned  how  to  obtain  the  most  results  per 
training  dollar,  and  should  now  be  encour- 
aged to  expand  its  training  programs  to  meet 
the  national  demand  for  labor  skills.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Act  seeks  to  encourage  training 
by  business  because,  unlike  eo  much  institu- 
tional training,  training  by  business  leads 
directly  to  a  better  job  for  the  trainee. 

Legislative  history:  The  original  Human 
Investment  Act  was  Introduced  on  February 
17,  1965  by  Senator  Winston  Prouty  (R.-Vt.) 
The  second-generation  veiBlon  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Prouty  anfl  Rep.  Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  (K.-Mo.)  on  September  9,  1965,  and 
eventually  claimed  109  Congressional  spon- 
sors. The  present  bill  is  a  refined  third- 
generation  version,  a  prodxict  of  over  a  year 
of  research  and  consultatloc  with  business- 
men, labor  leaders,  economtets,  and  tax  law- 
yers. I 


EXHIBTT    2 

Backcbound  and  Summart,  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act,  90th  Congress — S.  812 
Purpose:  "To  provide  an  Incentive  to 
American  business  to  Invest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  human  resources  by 
hiring,  training,  and  employing  presently  un- 
employed workers  lacking  needed  job  skills, 
and  by  upgrading  the  job  skills  of  and  pro- 
viding new  job  opportunities  for  workers 
presently  employed." 

Method:  The  Act  offers  employers  a  tax 
credit  toward  certain  specified  expenses  of 
programs  designed  to  train  prospective  em- 
ployees for  jobs  with  the  comp>any  or  re- 
train current  employees  for  more  demanding 
Jobs  with  the  company. 

Amxmnt  of  tax  credit:  10%  of  the  allow- 
able employee  training  expenses  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $25,000  plus  50%  of  the  taxpayer's 
tax  liability  in  excess  of  $25,000.  This  credit 
would  be  in  addition  to  credits  provided  for 
by  other  sections  of  the  tax  code,  and  in  ad- 
itlon  to  the  regular  deduction  as  a  trade  or 
business  expense  under  section  162  of  the 
code. 

ALLOWABLE    EMPLOYEE   TRAINING    EXPENSES 

1.  Wages  and  salaries  of  registered  appren- 
tices; 

2.  Wages  and  salaries  of  enroUees  in  On- 
the-Job  Training  programs  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act; 

3.  Wages  and  salaries  of  employees  partic- 
ipating In  cooperative  education  programs; 

4.  Tuition  and  course  fees  paid  or  reim- 
bursed by  the  taxpayer  to  a  college,  busi- 
ness, trade  or  vocational  school; 

5.  Home  study  course  fees  paid  to  or  reim- 
bursed by  the  taxpayer  to  a  college  or  an  ac- 
credited home  study  school; 

6.  Expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  his  or- 
ganized job  training  programs; 

7.  Expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  organized 
Job  training  programs  contracted  by  him 
to  another  taxpayer; 

8.  Expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  organized 
Job  training  programs  conducted  by  a  trade 
association,  joint  labor-management,  ap- 
prenticeship committee,  or  other  similar 
group. 

OTHXB   PROVISIONS 

1.  Allowable  expenses  must  be  tax  de- 
ductible under  section  162  of  the  Tax  Code. 

3.  The  tax  credit  may  be  carried  back  three 
yean  and  carried  forward  seven  years. 

3.  No  credit  Is  allowed  for  the  training  of 
managerial,  professional,  or  advanced  scl- 
entlfle  employees:    or   for  relmbiirsable   ex- 


EXHIBIT    3 

Technical   Explanation— The   Human 

Investment  Act— S.  812 
This  measure  Is  patterned  after  section  38 
of  the  Revenue  Code,  relating  to  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  enacted  by  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1962.  It  Is  analogous  to  that  pro- 
vision In  almost  every  respect. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1962  provided  a  credit 
against  taxes  for  investsaent  in  certain 
depreciable  property.  The  credit  amounted 
to  7  percent  of  the  qualified  investment. 
There  were,  however,  top  limits  of  the  credit 
measured  by  so  much  of  the  tax  liability 
as  does  not  exceed  $25,000,  plus  25  percent 
(changed  to  50%  In  1966)  of  the  tax  lia- 
bility in  excess  of  $25,000.  Tax  liability  In 
this  frame  of  reference  meant  the  tax  im- 
posed without  reference  to  personal  holding 
company  or  accumulated  earnings  incre- 
ments less  credits  against  tax  already  pro- 
vided for  by  law  (foreign  tax  credits,  divi- 
dend credit,  tax  exempt  interest  and  retire- 
ment Income  credit ) . 

In  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife  filing  a 
separate  return  the  top  limit  is  measured 
In  terms  of  $12,500  of  tax  liability  instead 
of  $25,000  except  where  the  spouse  of  the 
taxpayer  has  no  qualified  Investment  for  or 
no  unused  carryback  or  carryover  credit 
credits  for  such  earlier  investment  to  that 
tax  year.  The  effect  of  this  limitation  is 
to  put  the  same  limit  on  sole  proprietor- 
ships and  partnerships  as  would  be  imposed 
on  corporations. 

Affiliated  groups  must  reduce  the  top  limit 
available  to  them  individually  by  apportion- 
ing the  top  limit  among  the  members  of  the 
g^up.  Once  again,  this  provision  provides 
that  related  corporations  or  business  groups 
shall  get  no  more  than  the  credit  allowed 
single  business  entities. 

A  carryback  and  carryover  are  provided  for 
any  year  in  which  the  credit  exceeds  the 
limitations  imposed.  Tho  excess  is  carried 
back  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  proceed- 
ing the  unused  credit  year  and  carried  over 
to  the  7  taxable  years  foDowlng  the  unused 
credit  year.  However,  th«  top  limit  applies 
to  the  amounts  allowable  for  credit  for  those 
carryback  and  carryover  years.  For  example. 
If  the  tax  credit  for  1969  exceeded  the  limita- 
tion for  1969  by  $10,000  then  that  $10,000 
oould  be  carried  back  to  1966.  If  In  1966 
aie  credit  allowed  amounted  to  $25,000  and 
the  top  limit  for  that  year  was  $30,000,  only 
$5,000  of  the  $10,000  carryback  -ould  be  ap- 
plied to  the  tax  year  19116.  The  remaining 
$5,000  of  unused  credit  oould  be  applied  to 
the  1967  tax  year  If  theie  was  any  leverage 


between  the  credit  for  that  year  and  the  top 
limitation. 

Where  a  net  operating  loss  carryback 
causes  an  excess  of  credit  over  the  top  limita- 
tion the  carryback  provisions  on  the  excess 
for  that  year  are  not  available.  In  other 
words,  where  a  net  operating  loss  carryback 
to  1968  from  1965  wiped  out  or  reduced  tax- 
able income  for  that  year  and  a  credit  for 
Investment  in  qualified  property  had  been 
allowed  for  that  year,  1965,  the  loss  of  the 
credit  for  that  year  because  of  its  excess  over 
the  top  limit.  (Which  was  reduced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  net  operating  loss  carry- 
back) cannot  be  recouped  by  a  carryback  to 
the  3  tax  years  preceding  1965,  but  can  only 
be  applied  as  a  carryover  to  the  succeeding 
7  tax  years.  This  restriction  eliminates  the 
possibility  that  tax  returns  would  be  subject 
to  amendment  for  a  full  6  prior  years  (3 
carryback  years  for  net  operating  loss  plus 
3  carryback  years  for  unused  Investment 
credit) . 

To  this  point  the  Human  Investment  Act 
and  the  Investment  tax  credit  provisions  of 
section  38  are  virtually  Identical.  But  where 
the  7%  credit  toward  Investnaent  In  certain 
depreciable  property  is  allowed  by  section  38, 
the  Human  Investment  Act  allows  a  credit 
of  10%  toward  certain  specified  training 
expenses  for  employees  and  potential  em- 
ployees. Otherwise,  the  top  limitation  Is 
computed  In  the  same  way.  The  same  treat- 
ment Is  accorded  married  persons  and  afiU- 
iated  groups.  The  same  carrybacks  which 
carryover  provisions  are  made  and  the  Im- 
pact of  net  operating  loss  carrybacks  which 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  credit  allowable  is 
the  same.  Unlike  the  provisions  for  phasing 
In  the  credit  for  investment  in  property  over 
the  first  year  of  the  plan,  however,  a  full 
credit  is  allowed  for  training  expenses  in- 
curred in  1967. 

"Employee  training  expenses"  are  elsewhere 
defined  to  Include  training  expenses  paid  or 
incurred  by  a  taxpayer  with  respect  to  in- 
dividuals not  his  employees,  as  well  as  his 
employees. 

There  are  eight  categories  of  employee 
training  expenses  made  allowable  for  tax 
credit  purposes: 

1.  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
participating  in  a  registered  apprentice 
program; 

2.  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  en- 
rolled in  an  on-the-job  training  program 
(OJT)  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  (MDTA) . 

3.  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  who 
are  participating  in  a  cooperative  education 
program  involving  alternate  and  approxi- 
mately equal  periods  of  study  and  employ- 
ment in  cooperation  with  an  area  vocational 
education  school,  business  or  trade  school, 
or  technical  institution,  as  defined  in  exist- 
ing legislation. 

4.  tuition  and  course  fees  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  to  an  area  vocational 
school,  business  or  trade  school,  or  technical 
institution  "for  Instruction  of  an  Individ- 
ual in  Job  skills  necessary  for  and  directly 
related  to  his  employment  by  the  taxpayer 
or  his  continued  employment  with  the  tax- 
paver  in  a  position  requiring  additional  Job 
skills,"  and  amounts  paid  by  the  taxpayer  to 
an  individual  as  reimbursement  for  such 
instruction. 

5.  home  study  course  fees  paid  or  Incurred 
by  the  taxpayer  to  any  accredited  home 
study  school  for  instruction  of  an  individual 
in  job  skUls  necessary  for  and  directly  related 
to  his  employment  by  the  taxpayer  or  his 
continued  employment  with  the  taxpayer 
in  a  position  requiring  additional  job  skilU, 
and  amounts  paid  by  the  taxpayer  to  an 
individual  as  reimbursement  for  such  in- 
struction. 

6.  expenses  to  the  taxpayer  for  "organized 
job  training",  including  books,  testing  and 
training  materials,  clasErocm  equipment  and 
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instructors'  fees.  Incurred  In  training  any 
Individual  In  Job  skills  necessary  for  and  di- 
rectly related  to  his  employment  by  the  tax- 
payer or  his  continued  employment  with  the 
taxpayer  in  a  position  requiring  additional 
job  skills. 

7.  expenses  of  the  taxpayer  for  organized 
Job  training  provided  by  another  taxpayer. 

8.  expenses  to  the  taxpayer  for  organized 
Job  training  provided  by  a  business  or  trade 
association,  apprenticeship  committee,  or 
other  similar  nonprofit  association,  group 
trust  fund,  foundation,  or  Institution. 

Organized  job  training  is  defined  In  the 
Act  to  mean  training  according  to  a  plan  for- 
mulated or  approved  by  the  taxpayer  which 
contains: 

1.  the  title  and  description  of  the  Job  ob- 
jectives for  which  individuals  are  to  be 
trained; 

2.  the  length  of  the  training  period; 

3.  a  schedule  listing  various  operations  for 
major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks  to  be  learned 
and  showing  for  each.  Job  operations  or 
work,  tasJiis  to  be  performed,  and  the  ap- 
proximate length  of  time  to  be  spent  on 
each  operation  or  task; 

4.  the  wage  or  salary  to  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  of  training,  at  each 
successive  step  in  the  coiuse  and  at  the 
completion  of  training; 

5.  the  entrance  wage  or  salary  paid  to 
employees  already  trained  in  the  kind  of 
work  for  which  the  Individuals  are  to  be 
trained;  and 

6.  the  number  of  hours  of  supplemental 
related  Instruction  required. 

Credit  Is  not  allowable  toward  the  ex- 
penses of — 

1.  training  which  is  not  tax  deductible 
under  section  162  as  a  trade  or  business  ex- 
pense; 

2.  training  in  management,  supervisory, 
professional,  or  human  relations  skills; 

3.  scientific  or  engineering  courses  credita- 
ble toward  a  baccalaureate  degree; 

4.  avocatlonal  or  recreational  courses; 

5.  courses  in  subjects  not  contributing 
specifically  and  directly  to  the  trainee's  em- 
ployment or  prospective  employment  with 
the  taxpayer; 

6.  training  which  is  reimbursable  to  the 
taxpayer  under  a  government  or  private  con- 
tract; 

7.  training  conducted  In  a  foreign  coimtry. 
In  addition,   a   taxpayer  may   not   claim 

credit  toward  both  the  salary  and  the  course 
fees  of  a  worker  on  a  cooperative  education 
plan. 

It  is  specified  that  the  restrictions  2,  3,  4, 
and  5  above  do  not  in  any  case  apply  to 

(a)  courses  eligible  for  inclusion  in  a  reg- 
istered apprenticeship  program, 

( b)  two  year  scientific  technician  programs 
as  defined  in  existing  legislation, 

(c)  training  approved  by  State  employ- 
ment services  for  Individuals  receiving  un- 
employment compensation. 

Provisions  for  apportioning  the  tax  credit 
among  the  shareholders  of  Subchapter  S 
corporations,  estates,  and  trusts  are  Identical 
to  those  In  the  Investment  tax  credit  pro- 
visions. 

Similar  in  spirit  to  the  1964  amendment  of 
the  investment  credit  provisions  which  elim- 
inated a  section  requiring  a  reduction  in  the 
value  of  the  property  when  computing  depre- 
ciation to  the  extent  of  the  credit  taken, 
the  Human  Investment  Act  in  no  way  re- 
duces or  limits  the  deductlblUty  of  expenses 
of  training  incurred  merely  because  a  credit 
Is  also  available  based  on  those  expenses. 
Such  qualified  expenses  remain  100  percent 
deductible,  while  at  the  same  time  a  credit 
against  tax  Is  fully  allowed. 

The  Act  provides  that  expenses  paid  to  or 
on  behalf  of  a  trainee  by  a  taxpayer  shall 
not  be  includible  In  the  trainee's  gross  in- 
come. The  Act  is  made  effective  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1967. 


Exhibit  4 

The  Human  Investment  Act, 

90th  Congress — S.  812 

CHANCES    from    HUMAN    INVESTMENT    ACT 
OF    THE    8»TH    CONGRESS 

The  following  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  Human  Investment  Act  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress (S.  2509;  H.R.  10934) : 

Amount  of  Credit:  The  amount  of  credit 
has  been  increased  from  7%  to  10%  of  the 
allowable  training  expenses.  This  was  done 
because  It  was  recognized  that,  unlike  a  tax- 
payer's Investment  In  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery. Investment  In  human  capital  carries 
a  substantially  greater  amount  of  risk, 
especially  In  a  period  of  skilled  labor  short- 
ages such  as  the  present.  A  taxpayer  who 
Invests  In  a  machine  owns  an  asset  and  may 
depreciate  It  over  Its  usable  lifetime.  By 
contrast,  an  investment  In  a  worker's  skills 
may  be  lost  If  the  worker  responds  to  a  more 
attractive  Job  offer  elsewhere.  To  compen- 
sate for  this  additional  risk  due  to  labor 
turnover,  the  Act  adds  a  differential  of  three 
percentage  points  to  the  7%  credit  enacted 
by  Congress  for  investment  In  equipment 
and  machinery. 

Definitions:  The  definition  of  allowable 
employee  training  expenses  have  been  sharp- 
ened, and  effort  has  been  made  to  relate  the 
definitions  to  those  in  other  legislation  for 
which  administrative  experience  has  been 
accumulated.  Similarly,  language  specify- 
ing non-lncludlble  expenses  has  been  sharp- 
ened. A  definition  of  "organized  Job  train- 
ing" has  been  added,  drawing  on  the  familiar 
language  of  the  World  War  II  and  Korean 
GI  Bills. 

New  Categories:  Two  new  paragraphs  have 
been  added  to  make  clear  that  the  Act  Is  In- 
tended to  apply  to  training  conducted  by  one 
taxpayer  and  paid  for  by  another,  and  train- 
ing paid  for  by  a  taxpayer  which  is  con- 
ducted by  a  bvislness  or  trade  association. 
Joint  labor-management  council,  or  similar 
group. 

Trainee's  gross  income:  Language  has  been 
added  to  make  clear  that  expenses  of  tuition 
and  course  fees  paid  on  behalf  of  an  em- 
ployee, or  reimbursed  to  an  employee,  are 
not  includible  in  the  employee's  gross  in- 
come. 

Three  Month  Rule:  Previously  a  taxpayer 
could  claim  credit  toward  a  trainee's  training 
expenses  only  if  the  trainee  stayed  on  the 
taxpayer's  payroll  for  three  months  following 
the  completion  of  training.  This  provision 
is  eliminated  as  being  entirely  unworkable 
in  construction  trades  and  seasonal  Indus- 
tries, and  presenting  extremely  difficult  rec- 
ord keeping  and  administrative  problems. 

Technical  and  Conforming  Changes:  To 
conform  with  the  1966  amendments  to  the 
investment  tax  credit  provisions  (PL  89-800) 
the  carryover  privilege  has  been  extended 
from  five  to  seven  years,  and  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  credit  has  been  raised  from 
$25,000  plus  25%  of  the  taxpayer's  tax  liabil- 
ity In  excess  of  $25,000  to  $25,000  plus  50%  of 
the  taxpayer's  tax  liability  In  excess  of 
$25,000.  The  Act  Is  made  elfectlve  with  cal- 
endar year  1967. 

Estimated  Revenue  Effect:  While  It  is  con- 
jectural to  attempt  to  predict  the  net  reve- 
nue effect,  evidence  can  be  adduced,  based 
on  figures  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  that  the  Human 
Investment  Act  would  cost  about  $250  mil- 
lion In  FY  1968  if  in  effect  on  July  1,  1967. 

Exhibit  5 

Origins  of  Language  in  Human  Investment 
Act — S.  812 — OOth  Congress 
The  basic  form,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
language,  of  the  tax  provisions  of  the  Human 
Investment  Act  is  taken  from  the  Invest- 
ment credit  provisions  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954   (sections  38,  46,  47,  and 


48  of  the  Code),  which  were  originally  en- 
acted by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1982  (PL  87- 
834).  The  Htunan  Investment  Act  woxild  add 
new  sections  40,  51,  and  52  to  the  Code. 

Sections  &2(a)  (3)  and  (4)  define  which 
schools  may  participate  In  cooperative  edu- 
cation and  course  work  programs  for  which 
the  taxpayer  may  claim  a  credit.  The  defi- 
nitional language  Is  from  section  8(2)  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (PL 
88-210)  and  from  Section  17(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional  Vocational  Student  Loaji  Insurance 
Act  of  1965   (PL  89-287). 

Section  52(b)  defines  the  meaning  of  "or- 
ganized Job  training."  This  definition  Is 
practically  unchanged  from  the  language  of 
the  on-the-job  training  provisions  of  the 
World  War  U  and  Korean  War  GI  Bills,  ap- 
pearing as  Section  3  of  PL  79-679  and  Section 
25  of  PL  82-550. 

Section  52(c)  (2)  (A)  (U)  defines  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  purpose  of 
disallowing  credit  for  scientific  or  engineer- 
ing courses  creditable  to  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree. This  definition  is  taken  from  Section 
103(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended. 

Section  52(c)  (2)  (A)  (Hi)  defines  avoca- 
tlonal or  recreational  coiirses  for  which  no 
credit  Is  allowable.  This  definition  adverts 
to  determinations  made  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministrator under  the  authority  of  section 
1673  of  chapter  34  of  part  m  of  "Htle  38, 
use,  the  GI  BUI  laws. 

Section  52(c)(2)  (B)  (11)  excerpts  certain 
two  year  technical  courses  from  the  previous 
disallowance  language.  The  definition  of 
there  courses  adverts  to  determination  made 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
paragraph  401(f)(5)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Faculties  Act  of  1063  (PL  88-204). 


EtXBIBJT  6 

Sponsors  of  the  Human  Investment  Act, 

89th  CONGBXBS 
SENATE    (S.    3509)     33    BFONSORS 

Winston  L.  Prouty  (Vermont). 

Gordon  AUott   (Colorado). 

Clifford  Case  (New  Jersey). 

John  S.  Cooper  (Kentucky). 

Norrls  Cotton  (New  Hampshire). 

Everett  Dlrksen   (Illlnc^). 

Peter  Domlnlck  (Colorado). 

Paul  Fannin  (Arizona). 

Hiram  Fong  (Hawaii). 

Bourke  Hickenlooper   (Iowa). 

Roman   Hr\iska    (Nebraska). 

Len  B.  Jordan  (Idaho) . 

Thomas   H.   Kuchel    (California). 

Jack   MlUer    (Iowa). 

Thruston  B.  Morton  (Kentucky). 

Karl  Mundt  (South  Dakota). 

George  Murphy  (California). 

James  B.  Pearson  (Kansas) . 

Leverett   Saltonstall    (Massachtisetta). 

Hugh  Scott  (Pennsylvania). 

Milward  Simpson  (Wyoming) . 

John  Tower   (Texas). 

Robert  P.  Griffin  (Michigan). 

HOUSE — 86  SPONSORS 

Thomas  B.  Curtis  (Missouri).  HH.  10934. 
John  B.  Anderson  (IlUnols) .  HJl.  10935. 
James  F.  Battin  (Montana),  H.R.  10936. 
Alphonzo  BeU   (California),  HJl.  10937. 
Jackson  E.  Betts  (Ohio),  UJfl.  10938. 
Frank  T.  Bow  (Ohio) .  HJR.  10839. 
William     BrooQifield     (Michigan),     H.R. 
10940. 
Joel  T.  BroyhlU    (Virginia).  H.R.   10941. 
Howard  H.  Callaway  (Georgia),  H.R.  10943. 
Donald  D.  Clancy  (Ohio),  HJt.  10943. 
James  Cleveland   (New  Hampshire),  HJl. 

10944 
Harold  R.  Collier   (nilnoU),  HJl.  10945. 
Silvio  Conte  (Massachusetts) .  HJt.  10940. 
wmiam  Cramer   (Florida).  H.B.  10947. 
Bob  Dole  (Kansas) .  HA.  10948. 
John  Duncan  (Tennessee),  HJ£.  10940. 
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Jack  Edwards  (Alabama),  H.R.  10950. 
Robert  F.  Ellswortb  (Kansas) .  HJl.  10961. 
Paul  Flndley  (Illinois) .  HJR.  10952. 
Peter  Prellnghuysen  (N.T.),  HJl.  10963. 
Charles  E.  Ooodell  (N.T.),  HJl.  10954. 
James  R.  Orover,  Jr.  (N.Y.) ,  HJl.  1096S. 
Edward  J.  Gumey  (Florida) ,  SM.  10956. 
Craig  Hosmer  (CalUomia) ,  HJt.  10957. 
Melvln  R.  Laird  (Wisconsin),  Hit.  10058. 
Robert  McCIory  (Illinois) ,  B.S,.  10959. 
Clark  MacOregor  (BClnneeota),  SM.  10960. 
Catherine  May  (Washington),  HJ%.  10961. 
Chester  Mlze  (Kansas) ,  HJl.  10962. 
F.  Bradford  Morse  (Uass.),  Hil.  10963. 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  (Md.),  HJt.  10964. 
Thomas  M.  Pelly  (Wash.) ,  H.R.  10965. 
Richard  H.  Poff  (Virginia),  HJR.  10966. 
Albert  Qule   (Minnesota),  HJl.  10967. 
Ed  Belnecke  (California),  Hit.  10968. 
Donald  Rumsfeld  (nilnols) ,  HJi.  10969. 
Herman  Schneebell  (Pa.),  HJl.  10970. 
Richard  Schweiker   (Pa.),  HJl.  10971. 
Joe  SkubitE  (Kansas) ,  HJl.  10972. 
Rol>ert  Stafford  (Vermont) ,  HJl.  10973. 
J.  William  Stanton  (Ohio) ,  HJl.  10974. 
Burt  Talcott   (CaUfornia),  HJl.  10976. 
James  B.  Utt  (California).  H3.  10976. 
Prentiss  Walker  (Mississippi),  HJl.  10977. 
William  B.  Widnall  (N.J.),  H.R.  10978. 
Charles  Oubser  (Calif.).  HJl.  10986. 
Florence  Dwyer  (N.J.),  HJl.  11008. 
Garner  Shriver  (Kansas),  HJl.  11062. 
Vernon  Thomson  (Wise.),  HJl.  11064. 
John  Rhodes  (Arizona) ,  HJl.  11090. 
Don  Clausen  (Calif.),  HJl.  11105. 
Prank  Horton  (N.Y.),  HJl.  11167. 
J.  Arthur  Younger  (Calif.),  HJl.  11160. 
Ed  Derwlnski  (Dllnois) ,  HJl.  11167. 
Qlenard  Lipscomb  (Calif.),  HJl.  11189. 
Leslie  Arends  (QUnols),  HH.  11204. 
Charlotte  Reid  (HI.),  HJl.  11207. 
Odin  Langen  (Minn.),  H.R.  11214. 
E.  Y.  Berry  (SJ3.),  HJl.  11231. 
William  Cahlll  (N.J.),  HJl.  11239. 
Gerald  Ford  (Michigan),  HJl.  11258. 
Hastings  Keith  (Mass.) ,  H.R.  11259. 
Charles  Mathlas  (Md.),  HJt.  11262. 
George  Hansen  (Idaho),  HJl.  11266. 
J.  Irving  WhaUey  (Pa.),  HJl.  11268. 
Jim  Martin   (Alabama),  H.R.  11280. 
Howard  Robison  (N.Y.),  HJl.  11281. 
Frances  Bolton  (Ohio),  HJl.  11320. 
Ancher  Nelsen  (Minn.),  HJl.  11333. 
William  Springer  (111.),  HJl.  11338. 
Bob  Wilson   (Calif.),  H.R.  11344. 
Jimmy  QuiUen  (Tenn.),  HJl.  11354. 
Elford  Cederberg  (Mich.),  HJl.  11368. 
John  Erlenborn  (111.),  HJl.  11363. 
Charles  Teague  (Calif.).  HJl.  11366. 
James  Harvey  (Mich.),  HJl.  11431. 
Barber  Conable  (N.Y.),  HJl.  11440. 
Arch  Moore  (West  Va.),  HJl.  11461. 
Joseph  McDade  (Pa.),  H.R.  11486. 
H.  Allen  Smith  (Calif.),  H.R.  11627. 
Seymour  Halpern  (N.Y.),  H.R.  11652. 
Ross  Adair   (Indiana),  H.R.  11702. 
William  Bates  (Mass.),  HJl.  12652. 
Robert  P.  Griffin   (Mich.),  HJl.  14247. 
Robert  H.  Michel  (m.),  HJl.  15791. 
Charles  A.  Mosher  (Ohio),  H.R.  16392. 


ExHiarr  7 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Apr.  11,  1966] 

The  Human  Investment  Act — Comment — 
Repairing  America's  Job  Ladder 

One  great  anomaly  in  today's  economy  is 
the  fact  that  America  worries  simultaneously 
about  poverty  and  inflation,  with  both  a 
poverty-sustaining  unemployment  roll  of 
three  million  persons  and  an  Inflation- 
propelling  labor  shortage  of  between  two  and 
three  million  Jobs. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  costly 
paradox — ^the  unwillingness  of  some  wcH'kers 
to  move  to  new  Job  sites,  hesltance  of  older 
workers  to  give  up  ijension  rights,  and  even 
residual  racial  discrimination — but  the  most 
important  is  that  unemployed  workers  lack 
the  skills  to  qualify  for  existing  vacancies. 
The  men  are  not  matched  to  the  Jobs. 


The  Administration  aod  the  Democrats  In 
Congress  have  a  host  of  Ideas  and  programs 
for  meeting  the  problem,  from  expanding  the 
existing  on-the-job  tralAing  program,  to  a 
proposal  for  direct  government  subsidy  of 
wages,  and  even  a  behemoth  $5  billion  make- 
work  program  reminiscent  of  the  WPA  de- 
pression days.  All  are  Bure  to  be  very  com- 
plicated and  are  most  unsure  of  success. 

Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  pro- 
moting a  "Hiunan  Investment  Act"  that 
would  increase  the  effort  of  business  and 
labor  to  upgrade  the  jobs  of  workers  all  along 
the  skills  ladder,  from  the  unemployed  un- 
skilled to  the  employed  and  trained.  Rather 
than  stimulating  new  government  bureauc- 
racies, red  tape  and  prying,  the  Republicans 
would  provide  a  tax  Incentive  to  businesses  to 
accelerate  and  expand  their  Job  training  pro- 
grams. Their  prenxise  la  simple  and  valid: 
since  the  huge  private  sector  is  what  pro- 
duces jobs,  it  is  best  able  to  train  men  to  fill 
them. 

Some  would  argue  that  the  whole  training 
effort  should  be  to  provide  new  skills  for  the 
unemployed,  whereas  the  GOP  plan  makes 
no  distinction  between  such  i>eople  and  those 
merely  increasing  already  high  skills — it 
helps  both.  But  inasmuch  as  most  Job  va- 
cancies are  In  the  high-tkiUed  category  and 
most  of  the  unemployed  lack  any  requisite 
skills,  it  is  easier  to  upgrade  workers  on  the 
whole  ladder,  and  thereby  create  openings  on 
the  lower  rungs,  than  to  train  the  unskilled 
for  advanced  skill  Jobs.  The  Democratic  ap- 
proach does  neither;  trains  the  unskilled  to 
the  point  they  can  compete  for  Jobs  with  the 
semiskilled  who  already  hold  them. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  enjoys  unusu- 
ally united  Republican  support,  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  and  is  the  result  of  a  wide  rang- 
ing co-operative  research  effort.  The  act  was 
introduced  In  Congress  over  a  year  ago  by 
Sen.  Winston  L.  Prouty,  of  Vermont,  and 
Rep.  Tom  B.  Curtis  of  Missouri,  but  despite 
repeated  requests  by  these  men  and  other 
GOP  leaders,  the  AdmlnlEtratlon  has  refused 
even  to  state  an  opinion  of  the  bill  and  Con- 
gressional Democrats  decline  to  schedule 
hearings  on  It.  Their  kaee-Jerk  smugness  Is 
one  price,  measured  in  poverty  and  inflation, 
the  people  pay  for  such  overwhelming  one- 
party  control  of  government. 

Exhibit  8 
Congress  of  the  XJurrTD  States, 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation, 
Washington,  D.C^  February  1, 1967. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proutt:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  January  23,  1967.  request- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  reivenue  effect  of  your 
revised  bill  providing  a  tax  credit  for  em- 
ployee training  expenses— or  as  you  describe 
it  "the  1967  version  of  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act." 

On  October  20,  1965  we  provided  you  with 
estimates  of  the  revenue  effect  of  S.  2509,  a 
bill  which  had  essentially  the  same  provi- 
sions as  the  revised  version  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rate  of  the  credit  which  was  7%. 
In  the  revised  bill  the  rate  is  10%. 

In  making  the  estimates  for  S.  2509  we 
estimated  the  base  of  the  tax  credit  as  $2 
billion.  Due  to  lack  of  new  data,  we  are 
using  the  same  82  bllUoii  as  the  base  of  the 
tax  credit  for  the  revised  version  and  the 
loss  from  a  tax  credit  of  10%  would  be  $200 
million.  The  cost  of  additional  training 
programs  ultimately  might  be  as  much  as 
$235  mUllon  more  if  the  training  programs 
are  expanded. 

The  gross  loss  would  probably  be  in  the 
range  from  $200  to  $3S0  million  In  fiscal 
1968,  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
tax  credit  stimulated  new  training  programs. 
As  we  stated  In  our  lettet  of  October  20,  1965, 
there  would  be  offsets  la  the  form  of  direct 


gains  to  the  Federal  Government  due  to 
higher  income  tax  collections  as  unemployed 
fwople  become  wage  earners  and  present 
employees  Increase  their  earnings  as  a  result 
of  training.  Some  Federal  expenditures 
would  be  reduced  as  unemployment  de- 
clines, but  these  offsets  would  probably  lag 
behind  the  revenue  loss  from  the  credit. 
The  States  would  also  benefit,  since  un- 
employment comptensatlon  costs  would  be  re- 
duced and  State  tax  receipts  Increased.  We 
cannot  estimate  these  offsets  with  any  rea- 
sonable degree  of  acciu-acy,  but  they  would 
probably  be  substantial, 
sincerely  yours, 

Laurence  N.  Woodwobth. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  opti- 
mism that  I  cosponsored  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act,  introduced  in  the  89th 
Congress,  and  it  is  with  renewed  opti- 
mism and  resolution  that  I  cosponsor  the 
version  introduced  today. 

This  bill  will  provide  the  incentive  to 
businessmen  to  train  and  upgrade  the 
job  skills  of  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed. 

The  approach  of  the  bill  Is  construc- 
tive and  workable.  It  is  a  commonsense 
approach,  since  it  furnishes  an  employee 
with  a  most  effective  incentive  to  im- 
prove his  skills — a  good  job  with  steady 
employment.  While  he  is  being  trained, 
he  knows  that  there  is  a  job  opening 
waiting  for  him  and  that  it  will  be  there 
when  he  completes  training.  Once  an 
employee  has  been  trained  for  a  particu- 
lar job  skill,  he  does  not  have  to  stop  at 
that  level,  but  can  continue  to  upgrade 
his  skills  and  advance  in  responsibility 
and  job  satisfaction. 

Businessmen  in  the  past  have  been  of 
immeasurable  help  to  the  economy  by 
providing  on-the-job  training  to  the  un- 
skilled and  the  inexperienced.  They 
have  provided  an  important  way  in  which 
the  unskilled  can  and  have  become 
skilled. 

There  are  many  instances  where  men 
who  have  their  eye  on  the  profit-and- 
loss  column  have  taken  individuals  off 
the  relief  rolls  and  provide  them  with 
jobs  and  pride  of  accomplishment.  Ex- 
amples of  businesses  training  individ- 
uals for  jobs  such  as  cabdrivers,  typists, 
key  punch  operators,  and  service  station 
attendants  are  numerous.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy  alone  spends  in  excess  of 
$4.5  billion  annually  on  job  training. 

The  Federal  Government  is  not,  as 
yet,  the  sole  provider  of  education  and 
training.  However,  there  are  those  who, 
as  Mark  Twain  stated,  "think  there  is 
only  one  way  to  spell  a  word." 

The  success  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  for  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment has  proven  a  success,  as  has  the 
ability  of  businessmen  to  get  the  most 
for  the  least.  It  is  time  we  encourage 
the  proven,  economical,  and  efQcient 
maimer  of  curing  the  problem  of  struc- 
tural unemployment,  by  providing  the 
tax  credit  In  this  bill. 

The  measure  introduced  today  has  re- 
ceived extensive  study  and  work  under 
the  able  leadership  of  my  friend.  Sena- 
tor Prouty,  and  it  is  through  his  efforts 
that  It  has  been  changed  and  improved 
from  previous  versions.  It  is  a  respon- 
sible and  uncomplicated  method  to  help 
train  the  3  million  imemployed  for  job 
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vacancies  that  exist  today,  and  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  this 
year  with  my  colleague  from  Vermont 
and  with  dozens  of  other  members  of  the 
minority  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  in  sponsorship  of  this  measure — 
the  Human  Investment  Act.  Last  year, 
though  I  certainly  supported  the  intent 
of  this  bill,  I  introduced  together  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke] 
my  own  bill,  S.  2343,  to  grant  a  tax  credit 
for  employer  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  certain  types  of  training.  I 
chose  to  introduce  a  separate  bill  because 
I  felt  that  it  was  important  to  link  the 
tax-credit-for-training  proposal  closely 
with  the  then  existing  credit  for  invest- 
ment in  new  machinery  and  equipment 
since  the  logic  underlying  the  two  credits 
is  basically  identical.  Because  the  in- 
vestment credit  is  now  suspended,  be- 
cause I  think  that  a  tax  credit  for  train- 
ing should  be  enacted  without  regard 
to  whether  a  similar  credit  exists  for 
costs  of  new  equipment,  and  because  I 
think  that  it  is  vitally  important  that 
those  of  us  who  support  this  approach 
do  so  with  a  maximum  of  unity  and  force, 
I  am  joining  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont this  year  on  the  refined  and  im- 
proved Human  Investment  Act. 

There  is  some  indication  that  this  year 
the  tax  credit  proposal  may  receive  a 
more  sympathetic  hearing  from  the  ad- 
ministration. Secretary  Wirtz,  in  a 
speech  at  Catholic  University  on  No- 
vember 16,  1966,  encouraged  the  "fuller 
exploration  and  development  of  ideas  we 
have  so  far  only  toyed  with,"  stating  that 
among  these  ideas  he  Included  "the  re- 
peated proposals — repeatedly,  so  far, 
found  wanting  in  some  respect — for 
using  tax  credits  to  encourage  enlarged 
employer  training  programs — as  well  as 
Increased  capital  expenditures  for  equip- 
ment." I  would  encourage  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
agree,  to  take  the  Secretary  up  on  the 
suggested  "fuller  exploration"  and  to  re- 
quest from  him  specific  suggestions  as 
to  what  kind  of  a  tax  credit  approach 
he  would  find  acceptable.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  we  have  great  unfulfilled  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  job  training  field 
and  that  we  have  commensurate  unused 
resources  for  such  training  in  the  private 
sector;  surely,  we  have  at  last  progressed 
beyond  the  belief  that  somehow  the  tax 
system  should  not  be  used  to  help  match 
those  responsibilities  and  resources.  We 
must  use  the  weapons  available  to  us, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  tax  sys- 
tem should  not  be  used  to  accomplish 
necessary  social  purposes. 


THE    RIGHTS    OF    PRIVACY    AS    A 
CONSTITUTIONAL  GUARANTEE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
myself  to  the  subject  "The  Rights  of 
Privacy  as  a  Constitutional  Guarantee." 

I  rise  today,  as  I  did  over  10  years  ago, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  address 
myself  to  the  problem  of  wiretapping  and 
the  threats  it  poses  to  the  privacy  and 
security  of  the  American  home. 

In  1954  Attorney  General  Brownell 
proposed  a  bill  to  legalize  wiretapping 
and  to  make  wiretapped  evidence  ad- 
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mlssible  in  courts  of  law.  Although  the 
bill  had  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  rejected  the  wiretapping 
proposal,  which  I  characterized  as  a 
"police-state  method"  and  as  a  surrep- 
titious interception  of  a  person's  con- 
fidential communications  to  his  family, 
friends,  associates,  lawyer,  doctor,  or 
priest — an  insidious  kind  of  intrusion 
upon  personal  privacy." 

I  pointed  out  then,  and  I  repeat  again 
today: 

When  we  speak  about  privacy  and  pro- 
tecting the  privacy  of  American  citizens  we 
are  referring  to  a  historic  question,  an  Issue 
which  existed  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
itself  was  adopted.  In  my  judgment,  unless 
there  bad  been  assurance  that  the  privacy  of 
American  citizens  would  be  protected  from 
the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Constitution  never  would  have 
come  Into  being. 

The  adoption  of  the  BUI  of  Rights 
amendments  in  1789  and  their  subse- 
quent ratification  by  the  States  estab- 
lished in  law  the  principle  that  in  a 
democracy  the  rights  of  the  people  are 
always  superior  to  the  expediencies  of 
government  officials. 

We  must  not  forget  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  adopted  against  the  background  of 
so-called  Writs  of  Assistance  authoriz- 
ing revenue  officers  to  enter  suspected 
places  and  search  for  smuggled  goods. 
James  Otis,  speaking  in  Boston  in  Feb- 
ruary 1761,  denounced  the  character  of 
the  writs  as  an  infringement  of  the  Eng- 
lishman's "right  of  House." 

In  the  years  1966  and  1967  our  dis- 
tinguished and  able  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  has  exposed,  through 
the  hearings  of  his  subcommittee,  the 
arbitrary  intrusion  of  the  revenue  officer 
into  the  home  of  the  taxpayer,  not 
through  Writs  of  Assistance,  but  through 
a  more  sophisticated  type  of  intrusion,  in 
the  form  of  electronic  monitoring. 

In  the  13  years  since  I  delivered  the 
speech  above  referred  to  in  which  I  de- 
fended the  constitutional  rights  of  pri- 
vacy and  discussed  the  wiretapping  prob- 
lems in  our  country,  we  have  seen  "bug- 
ging" elevated  to  a  fine  art  in  police  de- 
tection work.  Many  private  agencies  are 
also  using  bugging  techniques  to  invade 
the  rights  of  privacy  of  free  Americans. 
Much  of  the  impetus  upon  development 
of  today's  ingenious  listening  devices 
comes  from  Federal  funds  spent  by  agen- 
cies concerned  with  collecting  intelli- 
gence information  or  with  the  design  of 
miniature  information  recording  equip- 
ment for  the  space  program. 

The  invention  of  the  transistor  made 
it  possible  to  make  easily  concealed  trans- 
mitters for  tape  or  wire  recorders.  Also, 
advances  in  sound  engineering  led  to 
microphones  the  size  of  an  olive  to  be 
inserted  into  a  martini  at  a  cocktail 
party  or  a  fountain  pen  on  a  desk,  and 
similar  devices. 

Since  1954  Congress  has  repeatedly  re- 
jected similar  proposals  to  legalize  wire- 
tapping. As  recently  as  1962  the  Con- 
gress failed  to  enact  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's program  for  legalized  wiretapping. 

Even  though  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  Act  of  1934  outlaws 
the  interception  and  divulgence  of  tele- 
phone communications  without  the  con- 
sent of  either  party  to  the  conversation, 


and  even  though  the  official  policy  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies  of  Government 
has  been  to  restrict  the  use  of  electronic 
monitoring  excepting  in  cases  where  na- 
tional security  was  involved,  the  Long 
subcommittee  has  revealed  that  over  60 
Government  agencies  have  at  their  dis- 
posal extensive  electronic  monitoring 
gear.  The  conunittee  finds  that  these 
agencies  do  not  hesitate  to  use  such  de- 
vices as  a  part  of  their  normal  investiga- 
tive procedure. 

On  February  28,  1964,  Senator  Long, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure, 
submitted  a  detailed  questionnaire  on  in- 
vasions of  privacy  to  all  Government 
agencies  with  the  exception  of  those 
agencies  within  the  so-called  security 
community.  The  questionnaire  covered 
purchase  and  use  by  the  civilian  agencies 
of  miniature  recording  devices,  miniature 
transmitters  and  receivers,  concealable 
microphones,  two-way  mirrors,  infrared 
cameras,  and  other  commonly  used  sur- 
veillance equipment. 

These  questionnaires  were  filled  out  by 
Government  agencies  with  varying  de- 
grees of  candor  and  with  considerable 
reluctance.  In  each  Instance,  the  Long 
subcommittee  discovered  a  considerable 
gap  between  the  official  policy  and  the 
practice. 

On  July  13, 1965,  Senator  Long  stated: 

As  late  as  March  of  this  year  Secretary 
Dillon  sat  In  my  office  and  assured  me  wire- 
tapping was  absolutely  banned  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  He  said  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  In  the  national  office  knew  of 
no  case  of  wiretaps.  I  am  certain  he  was  tell- 
ing the  truth.  Unfortimately,  Department 
and  Agency  heads  do  not  have  the  means  to 
luiow  of  such  activities. 

Subsequent  hearings  revealed  the  IRS 
and  the  Treasury  Department  had  been 
conducting  a  7-week  course  for  all  agents 
in  the  art  of  electronic  snooping  which 
included  picking  of  locks,  installing  hid- 
den microphones,  monitoring  calls;  that 
such  electronic  snooping  took  place  in 
commercial  establisliments,  offices,  public 
telephones,  private  homes,  automobiles, 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
individuals  being  tapped;  that  taxpayers 
calling  into  IRS  had  their  calls  mon- 
itored by  the  supervisor  of  the  agent  re- 
sponding to  the  call;  the  taxpayers  being 
interviewed  in  a  Government  conference 
room  had  their  conversations  overheard 
by  permanent  concealed  bugs  in  the 
room;  that  it  was  the  official  policy  of 
the  inspection  service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  listen  in  on  the  tele- 
phone of  its  employees  without  their  con- 
sent or  knowledge. 

If  it  were  done  in  a  Fascist  coimtry, 
such  as  Nazi  Germany  or  in  a  Commu- 
nist country  such  as  Russia  or  China,  we 
would  call  it  a  police-state  technique. 
It  is  as  much  a  police-state  technique 
when  practiced  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  being  practiced  in  the  United  States 
today. 

I  say  to  195  million  free  Americans: 
"You  have  the  duty,  if  you  are  going 
to  protect  the  rights  of  your  freedom  of 
privacy  to  call  your  Government  to  an 
accounting."  Yes,  an  accounting,  if  they 
continue  to  exercise  what  I  consider 
shocking,  unconstitutional,  indiscretions, 
that  are  arbitrary  and  capricious  in  na- 
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ture  and  against  the  rights  of  privacy 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  a  free 

Ftor  we  keep  our  freedom  only  to  the 
extent  and  degree  to  which  we  Insist  up- 
on procedures  within  the  Government 
consonant  with  the  enjoyment  of  free- 

(iom.  ... 

Mr.  ORUENING.    Mr.  President,  wlU 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.    I  Join  in  and  con- 
cur With  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

It  does  not  surprise  me  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  taking  this  firm  stand,  as  he  al- 
ways does  when  our  democracy  is  im- 
periled—on this  issue  or  any  other  Issue. 
I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  view  the 
danger  of  wiretapping  strictly  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  ordinary  citizen. 

As  a  member  of  the  general  public,  I 
would  like  to  make  sure  whether  the 
Senator  means  that  my  conversations 
could  be  tapped  at  any  time  in  my  office, 
on  a  public  telephone,  in  my  home,  or 
in  the  home  of  a  friend,  or  in  an  auto- 
mobile. ,      ^^    „ 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  makes  the  Sen- 
ator think  this  is  not  so? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  As  I  read  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Long  committee,  I  became 
Increasingly  apprehensive  that  that 
might  be  the  case. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  and  I 
were  private  citizens,  without  senatorial 
Immunity,  there  would  be  some  interest- 
ing material  made  available  in  regard  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that,  in  the  minds  of  cer- 
tain extremists  in  this  country,  would 
seem  to  give  the  interpretation  that  we 
are  a  couple  of  dangerous  men. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
anybody  who  fights  for  democracy  in- 
curs the  perils  of  opposition  from  those 
who  would  erode  our  heritage  of  free- 
dom. ^     ^ 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Long  hearings 
have  demonstrated  the  chain  reaction  of 
bugging  and  wiretapping  where  the 
friends,  associates,  and  innocent  third 
parties  who  may  be  in  the  office,  home, 
or  automobile  of  the  suspect  become  sub- 
sidiary or  satellite  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion? ^ 
Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  the  report 
points  out.    Read  the  report. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  have.  I  note 
from  the  transcript  of  the  Long  com- 
mittee hearings  in  San  Francisco  that 
the  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
had  leased  lines  into  a  hospital  and  other 
establishments,  under  the  pretext  of 
"service-observations."  The  privileged 
telephone  communications  of  doctor-pa- 
tient, lawyer-client,  and  even  husband- 
wife  were  overheard.  I  have  examined 
the  record  of  the  hearings  of  the  Long 
subcommittee  and  am  shocked  at  the  in- 
vasion of  privacy  of  the  ordinary  tax- 
payer whose  telephone  conversations 
with  agents  are  tuned  in  by  supervisors 
on  the  pretext  of  observing  the  efficiency 
of  agents  in  answering  questions  phoned 
in  by  the  ordinary  taxpayer. 

It  is  a  shocking  situation.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  has  taken  up  the  cudg- 
els.  I  am  with  him.    I  think  we  should 


pursue  the  matter  until  we  put  an  end 
to  this  nefarious  practice. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator.  It  Is  not  the  only 
time  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  I 
have  stood  together  to  defend  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  think  these  issues 
are  interrelated.  If  tlMs  practice  is 
started  in  one  field,  we  will  soon  have 
similar  abuses  in  every  field. 

Mr  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  the  use  of  permanent  bugging  will 
be  eliminated.  However,  we  are  in- 
formed that  temporary  bugging  will  be 
used  on  a  case-to-case  basis. 

What  is  the  difference  between  tempo- 
rary and  permanent  bugging?  If  one  is 
being  bugged,  he  is  being  bugged.  I  see 
no  great  gain  here. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  difference 
as  far  as  the  violation  of  constitutional 
rights  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  hearings  also 
disclose  that  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  purchase 
used  trucks  from  the  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
to  repaint  those  trucks,  to  equip  and  dis- 
guise their  agents  as  Bell  Telephone  em- 
ployees, and  then  head  them  out  Into  the 
highways  and  byways  to  climb  poles,  to 
tap  lines,  to  listen  to  the  private  conver- 
sations of  citizens,  to  record  these  con- 
versations or  simply  to  record  which 
telephone  ntunbers  certain  citizens  call 
when  they  use  their  telephone. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  the  com- 
mittee brings  out. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  When  one  sees  a 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  truck  parked  at  a 
telephone  pole  near  his  home  and  a 
couple  of  men  working  on  the  telephone 
pole,  does  he  have  the  right  to  feel  in- 
secure and  to  believe  that  they  are  try- 
tag  to  tap  the  wires  in  his  house? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  a  fellow  who  has 
great  faith.  I  assume  there  must  be  a 
broken  wire  somewhere — I  hope  from 
natural  causes — not  from  human  split- 
ting. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  entitled  to  the  greatest 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
pursued  this  subject. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  already  paid  him 
great  commendation  in  my  speech,  and 
when  I  have  concluded,  I  shall  do  so 
again. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  per- 
formed a  great,  dedicated  service  to  the 
American  people,  and  has  become  an 
outstanding  defender,  as  we  would  ex- 
pect him  to  be,  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  of  our  people  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Invasion  of  privacy  through 
wiretapping  and  bugging  practices. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  There  was  an  in- 
teresting colloquy  that  took  place  be- 
tween Senator  Long  and  Owen  Burke 
Yung,  Sr.,  a  senior  coordinator  of  the 
Intelligence  Division  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  Yung  believes  that  his  employ- 
ment in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
gives  him  a  license  to  break  into  homes 
without  being  in  any  way  subject  to  the 
law.  He  graduated  from  the  Treasury 
school  and  this  Is  hard  to  beUeve;  many 
of  the  readers  of  the  Record  will  not 


believe  this— he  had  a  course  In  lock- 
picking. 

He  was  graduated  as  a  lock  picker. 
I  cite  these  interesting  excerpts  from  this 
committee  transcript: 

Senator  Long.  Is  there  a  special  course  In 
that  school  on  teaching  the  use  of  btxrglar 
tools? 

Mr.  Yung.  There  Is,  or  was  up  until  this 
year,  a  course  In  lockpicUng. 
Senator  Long.  Lockplcklng? 
Mr.  YtTNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  How  do  you — what  do  you 
use  this — what  would  you  use  the  art  of 
lockplcklng  for? 
Mr.  Yung.  For  surreptitious  entry. 
Senator  Long.  Sir? 
Mr.  YTJNG.  For  surreptitious  entry. 
Senator   Long.  That   Is   a   good-size   word 
for  a  country  Senator.    Is  that  Just  ordinary 
breaking  and  entering? 

Mr.  Yung.  Well,  they  could  be  used  legiti- 
mately. For  Instance,  we  say  we  might  want 
to  get  Into  a  basement  room  where  the 
telephone  box  Is  located. 

Senator  Long.  Well,  that  would  still  be 
breaking  and  entering,  wouldn't  It? 
Mr.  YtTNG.  Technically.  I  guess  so.  sir. 
Senator  Long.  Violation  of  the  law? 
Mr.  Yung.  I  wouldn't  know,  sir.    I  am  not 
a  lawyer. 


So  our  Government  ofiBclals  had  gotten 
to  the  point  where  they  were  condoning 
and  encouraging  and  teaching  breaking 
and  entering,  and  that  is  apparently 
what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  the  com- 
mittee points  out. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  consider  it  dis- 
graceful. We  should  see  that  this  is  cor- 
rected. We  should  put  an  end  to  all 
wiretapping.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it 
whatever  in  a  supposedly  free  country. 
Those  methods  belong  In  a  police  state. 

The  benefits  that  might  be  derived 
from  any  information  secured  would  be 
offset  more  than  100  times  by  the  abuse 
of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  Is  no  doubt  of 
that. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 

his  assistance. 

Before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  I  want  to  sup- 
plement what  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Vioc  sfliid 

We  should  not  blithely  forget  our  his- 
tory and  nor  should  we  forget  one  of  the 
principal  foundations  on  which  our  Re- 
public is  based — that  our  forefathers  pro- 
tested—and rightly  so— the  snoopers  of 
the  British  Crown. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  my 
speech,  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
revolution  was  the  insistence  on  the  part 
of  our  colonial  forefathers  that  their 
rights  be  protected. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thanic 
the  Senator.  I  commend  him  for  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Senate  so  elo- 
quently and  forcefully,  as  he  always  does, 
to  what  I  think  many  of  us  consider  to  be 
the  very  extremely  serious  and  far- 
reachtag  problem  of  the  right  of  privacy. 
I  most  heartily  praise  the  Senator  for 
the  splendid  speech  he  is  making. 

I  am  glad  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  has  held  tne 
hearings.  If  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
Is  going  to  mention  this  later.  I  shall  not 
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anticipate  him,  but  I  join  in  commend- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  the  splendid  job  he  has  done 
as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

This  is  not  in  any  sense  criticism,  but 
I  was  a  little  puzzled  and  disturbed  in 
reading,  I  think  over  a  year  ago,  a  release 
from  the  Long  committee — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  from  the  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  or  not — in  which 
it  was  indicated  that  although  question- 
naires and  queries  had  been  directed  to 
many  agencies,  departments,  and  bu- 
reaus of  the  Government,  no  such  ques- 
tionnaires or  queries  had  been  directed 
at  least  at  that  time  to  what  I  believe  was 
referred  to  as  the  security  community, 
consisting  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  State,  the  FBI  at  least 
in  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 

CIA. 

Some  years  ago,  I  served  on  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  during  the  well- 
known  Otepka  case  investigations.  As  I 
recall,  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice appeared  before  us  in  executive  ses- 
sion. To  be  sure,  it  was  in  executive  ses- 
sion, but  later,  by  vote  of  the  committee, 
the  evidence  was  revealed  to  the  public, 
with  one  or  two  small  exceptions  in  which 
Internal  security  seemed  to  be  involved. 

If  we  are  to  face  up  to  this  matter  of 
bugging  and  wiretapping,  this  matter  of 
invasions  of  the  right  of  privacy,  and 
face  up  to  it  in  man  fashion,  it  seems  to 
me — even  though  it  might  be  wise  to 
have  certain  proceedings  in  executive 
session — that  no  department  in  this 
Goveriunent  and  no  agency  in  this  Gov- 
ernment and  no  individual  in  this  Gov- 
erment  should  be  exempted.  I  do  not 
say  this  in  criticism  of  the  committee  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
but  simply  to  suggest  that  this  facet  of 
the  problem  warrants  very  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  cover  that  mat- 
ter and  another  facet  of  it  later  in  my 
speech,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to 
complete  my  speech,  and  at  that  time  we 
can  engage  in  colloquy. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  way  he  has  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him  during  our  years  of  mutual 
service  in  the  Senate,  as  we  have  ap- 
proached the  problems  of  protecting 
these  individual  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  have  been  on  the  same  side — 
and  I  think  the  right  side — of  this  great 
constitutional  issue.  I  appreciated  the 
Senator's  cooperation  in  the  past  and 
thank  him  for  his  support  at  present. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  certainly  will  have  my  support  on 
this  Issue.  I  am  sorry  that  I  raised  this 
natter  prematurely. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  done  so. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  look  forward  to 
what  the  Senator  will  say  about  the 
subject. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  A  few  minutes  ago. 
my  colleague  from  Alaska  made  a  con- 
fession or  bragged — I  am  not  sure 
which— that  he  is  not  a  lawyer.  I  am 
similarly  situated,  so  this  question 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  interrupt  the 
Senator,  goodnaturedly.  to  say  that  the 
Senator  would  make  an  excellent  wit- 
ness. He  could  not  be  charged  with 
advocacy. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Perhaps  this  ques- 
tion is  altogether  stupid,  but,  bemg  a 
layman,  I  shall  ask  it. 

Is  there  a  special  law  that  permits  In- 
ternal Revenue  agents  to  break  into 
homes  in  order  to  connect  devices  to 
telephone  wires? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  it  is  out- 
lawry, not  legality. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  there  any  law 
that  the  Senator  knows  of  which  makes 
such  a  practice  legally  permissible? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
can  possibly  be  justified  legally. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I,  too,  wish  to  say 
that  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
in  discussing  this  subject,  is  doing  what 
is  not  only  wise  and  advisable,  but  also 
essential,  if  the  freedoms  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  known  for  so  long  are 
to  be  protected. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  who  obviously  is  very  knowl- 
edgeable on  this  subject,  can  tell  me 
when  this  strange.  un-American  business 
of  tapping  telephone  wires  commenced 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  that  It  has  ex- 
isted surreptitiously  for  quite  a  number 
of  years,  but  not  to  the  degree  to  which 
it  has  now  developed.  I  cannot  pinpoint 
the  date. 

The  Senator's  question  causes  to  flash 
through  my  mind  a  somewhat  humorous 
incident,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
serious  one.  Some  years  ago,  while  in  my 
oflace,  I  received  a  telephone  call  from  a 
newspaper  reporter,  who  said  that  he 
wished  to  see  me. 

I  said,  "Come  over." 

He  said.  "Oh,  no.  I  don't  want  to  see 
you  in  your  oflBce." 

I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?" 

He  said,  "I'll  tell  you  when  I  see  you." 

So  I  made  an  appointment  to  meet  him 
for  coffee  in  the  Senate  Restaurant,  and 
I  took  my  administrative  assistant  with 
me. 

When  the  reporter  arrived,  I  said. 
"Why  didn't  you  want  to  come  to  my 
office?" 

He  said.  "Because  it's  bugged." 

I  said.  "That's  a  lot  of  nonsense." 

He  said,  "It  isn't.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  was  advised  by  a  member  of  the 
Secret  Service  to  get  in  touch  with  you 
and  warn  you  that  your  oflBce  is  bugged." 

I  said,  "I  don't  believe  it." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "did  you  recently  make 
the  following  statement  in  your  oflBce?" 

Well,  I  htid.  It  was,  of  course,  a  highly 
personal  and  privileged  matter,  and  I 
made  the  statement  to  only  one  person, 
my  administrative  assistant,  who  was  sit- 
ting on  the  other  side  of  the  desk;  and 
when  I  talk  to  him,  I  talk  to  myself.  I 
can  assure  the  Senator  that  my  adminis- 
trative assistant,  Mr.  William  Berg, 
would  never  divulge  any  privileged  dis- 
cussion that  he  had  had  with  me. 


This  quotation  was  so  word-perfect — 
it  involved  comments  that  I  had  made 
about  a  high  ofBcial  of  the  Government — 
that  I  could  not  reach  any  conclusion  but 
that  the  Secret  Service  report  was  ac- 
curate.   

Mr.  BARTLETT.  We  can  be  thank- 
ful, then,  that  there  are  some  tattlers  in 
the  Federal  Establishment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  is  it  not  unfortu- 
nate that  violations  of  our  rights  must 
be  disclosed  in  that  manner? 

Permit  me  to  finish  the  story.  We 
had  this  discussion  with  the  reporter 
for  quite  some  time. 

He  said,  "This  Secret  Serviceman  also 
suggested,  that  I  ask  you  if  you  have 
had  a  new  chtdr  come  into  your  home 
recently." 

I  said,  "I  don't  recall.  I'U  call  Mrs. 
Morse  and  see." 

So  I  went  to  the  telephone  and  called 
Mrs.  Morse;  and  she  said,  "You  got  your 
hot  seat  chair  from  New  York,  from 
'The  Hot  Seat'  program." 

In  those  days,  there  was  a  program 
called  The  Hot  Seat;  and  if  one  was 
a  guest  on  the  program,  he  sat  in  a  new 
chair,  and  the  chair  was  sent  to  him  as 
a  sort  of  remembrance  of  the  experience. 

The  reporter  suggested,  "Did  you  have 
it  thoroughly  inspected?" 

"Well,"  I  said,  "If  you're  trying  to 
imply  that  that  might  have  a  bug  in  it. 
it's  down  in  the  children's  recreation 
room.  There  would  probably  be  some 
very  Interesting  conversations  recorded 
on  any  bugs  that  might  be  attached  to 
the  springs  of  that  chair." 

Before  we  finished  the  conversation, 
the  newspaper  reporter  said,  "Do  you 
mind  if  you  take  me  over  to  your  ofiSce 
and  we  do  a  little  searching  for  our- 
selves?" 

I  should  have  said  "No,"  because,  in  my 
judgment,  while  searching  there  we  got 
into  almost  a  silly  posture. 

But  before  it  was  over,  I  said.  "I  just 
wish  you  could  have  a  photograph  of  this. 
This  would  be  the  picture  of  the  year,  as 
far  as  silly  performance  is  concerned." 

We  found  no  bug  in  the  oflQce. 

Then  he  said,  "What  about  the  fire- 
place?" 

I  got  down  and  put  my  hand  up  in  the 
opening  of  the  fireplace,  and  began 
laughing. 

I  said.  "How  silly  can  we  be?" 

I  immediately  rose  and  said.  "I'm  all 
through  with  this.  We  couldn't  find  a 
bug  if  it  were  in  here. 

I  called  the  FBI  and  told  them  of  the 
report  that  I  had  received,  and  tfiey  sent 
over  one  of  their  special  teams  for 
searching  out  monitoring  devices. 

The  interesting  thing  was  that  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  the  office  over  to  them 
and  leave  them  alone  in  the  office.  You 
cannot  stay  in  the  office  while  they  search 
it.  They  reported  to  me  the  next  day 
that  they  found  no  bug.  but  they  said 
that  that  did  not  mean  that  one  was  not 
there.  That  incident  was  some  years 
ago.  The  practice  has  been  greatly  re- 
fined since  then. 

These  devices  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  can  be  hidden  in  an  office 
without  a  wire  cormection.  There  are 
little  devices  no  larger  than  a  wrist- 
watch;  that  can  sit  in  an  automobile  a 
mile  away  from  the  office  and  by  means 
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of  the  electronic  devices  that  have  been 
developed  can  record  everything  said  in 
the  office  vocally.  Even  a  whisper  can 
be  picked  up  by  that  type  device.  This 
is  the  most  unbelievable  to  me. 

If  Senators  will  read  the  Long  report, 
it  will  be  discovered  that  they  have  so 
perfected  the  practice  that,  as  I  said 
In  the  early  part  of  my  speech  today, 
there  can  be  a  device  as  small  as  an 
olive,  which  looks  like  an  olive,  in  a  cock- 
tail glass,  and  it  can  record  the  conver- 
sation taking  place. 

I  have  made  the  preceding  comments 
because  I  felt  that  there  was  a  bit  of 
hiunan  interest  in  it.  Knowing  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  art.  who  knows  what 
bugging  is  taking  place  anywhere?  One 
thing  I  do  know:  It  cannot  be  justified 
imder  the  Constitution,  and  that  is  the 
issue  I  am  raising  here  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  did  not  know 
whether  to  be  encouraged  or  dismayed 
by  the  comment  that  a  conversation  be- 
tween my  wife  and  me  may  have  been 
intercepted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Piesident. 
wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.'    The  size  of 
these   gadgets  has  been   refined  since 
the   last   information   of   the    Senator. 
These  devices  are  now  the  size  of  an  as- 
pirin tablet. 
Mr.  MORSE.    There  you  are. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.    The  Senator 
spoke    about    Senators'    offices    being 
bugged.   Over  a  year  ago  we  had  special- 
ists  working   with   my   staff,   and   we 
checked  the  offices  and  corridors  in  the 
office  building.   We  found  that  the  offices 
of  two  Senators  were  apparently  bugged, 
but  we  were  not  able  to  locate  the  de- 
vices.   The  next  day  we  looked  for  them, 
and  they  had  been  removed.    We  were 
advised  that  the  offices  of  these  two  Sen- 
ators were  bugged  in  the  Senate  Office 
Building  over  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  many  conversa- 
tions are  recorded  in  many  places,  they 
must  make  very  interesting  listening  to 
the  eavesdroppers. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say.  in  all  seriousness,  that  I 
believe  that  the  work  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  has  done  and 
is  doing  in  this  area,  and  the  work 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  is  now  doing  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  public  to  what  is 
going  on,  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  people. 

We  all  know  that,  increasingly,  flies 
are  labeled  confidential  or  secret,  or  both, 
within  departments  that  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  national  security. 
If  such  a  department  can  violate  the 
law  and  engage  In  wiretapping,  there 
is  no  reason  why,  eventually,  every  mi- 
nor agency  cannot  do  it.  If  the  prac- 
tice Is  illegal  for  one,  it  should  be  illegal 
for  all. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  sooner  we  cause 
these  police-state  methods  to  be  discard- 
ed— methods  which  we  deplore  in  other 


nations — the  sooner  we  will  return  to 
the  kind  of  America  that  this  country 
was  when  we  were  younger,  and  the  kind 
of  America  that  our  forefathers  knew. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  my  thesis. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Ml.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yieltj  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  i 

Mr.  GRUENING.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  bugging  devices  are  getting  smaller 
and  smaller— they  were  the  size  of  an 
olive  a  few  moments  ago,  and  now  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long!  has 
informed  us  that  their  size  has  been  re- 
duced to  that  of  an  aspirin  tablet— I 
wonder  if  it  would  not  be  somewhat  like 
the  verse: 


Big  bugs  have  little  bugs  upon  their  backs 

to  bite  *em. 
And  little  bugs  have  lesser  bugs,  and  so  ad 

infinitum. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  flea  story  is  apropos. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  introduced  this 
important  subject  today  on  the  floor  of 

the  Senate. 

While  I  am  not  a  constitutional  lawyer, 
I  do  appreciate  the  reference  that  the 
Senator  made  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  does  not  believe  this  issue 
really  comes  down  to  a  conflict  between 
what  we  might  call  two  goals,  the  goal  of 
efficiency  in  law  enforcement  and  the 
goal  we  would  call  the  personal  liberty 
of  our  people;  and  so,  when  these  two 
goals  are  in  conflict,  does  not  the  Sena- 
tor believe  that  the  goal  of  personal 
liberty  should  prevail  over  the  goal  of 
law  enforcement  efficiency? 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  answer  is  yes.  As 
one  who  was  professionally  involved  in 
many  investigations  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
in  this  country  before  coming  to  the 
Senate,  I  never  found  that  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  in  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement ever  justified  the  violation  of 
constitutional  guarantees. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Many  times  we  hear 
laymen  speak  with  regard  to  this  subject, 
and  often  their  view  has  been  expressed 
that  if  we  hold  the  goal  of  personal 
liberty  paramount,  criminals  would  once 
again  be  turned  loose  to  prey  on  people. 
What  is  the  view  of  the  Senator  with 
respect  to  self-denial  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  in  making  personal  liberty 
paramount  over  law  enforcement  effici- 
ency, even  to  the  extent  of  the  release 
of  guilty  men? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  two  responses. 
If  we  give  support  to  the  police  depart- 
ments, we  can  have  adequate  law  en- 
forcement. I  have  always  voted  to  give 
that  kind  of  support  by  providing  the 
manpower  they  need,  by  way  of  training 
courses  they  should  have,  by  way  of 
eauipment  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
and  also  by  giving  them  the  mast  impor- 


tant weapon  in  law  enforcement ;  namely, 
our  trust  and  confidence  in  them,  so  long 
as  they,  themselves,  remain  within  the 
framework  of  our  legal  guarantees.  We 
do  not  need  to  resort  to  illegal  tech- 
niques to  protect  the  public  interest. 

The  second  point  that  I  shall  make 
concerns  the  matter  of  the  presumption 
of  innocence  and  the  requirement  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  establish 
probable  guilt.  This  is  pretty  vital  to 
each  of  us. 

It  is  easy  to  rationalize  ourselves  into 
supporting  a  violation  of  constitutional 
rights  if  we  look  at  the  situation  from 
the  standpoint  that  X  is  guilty  of  some- 
thing. 

But  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  our 
Republic  is  the  preservation  of  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence. 

Senators  know  of  my  work  in  the 
Senate  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  having  to  do  with  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  vis-a- 
vis the  police.  I  have  never  foimd  much 
consideration  of  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
have  us  take  away  from  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  to  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  so  many  times. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  his  responses. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  inter- 
vention by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  on  the  stand  he 
has  taken  on  wiretapping  and  bugging. 
I  personally  think  that  wiretapping  and 
bugging  should  be  authorized  only  when 
the  national  security  is  involved. 
Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  correct  that 
in  February  1961  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment authorized  investigations  to  be 
made  by  the  use  of  electronic  equipment 
by  agents  in  the  drive  on  organized 
crime? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. That  was  brought  out  in  the  Long 
report. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  that  not 
presuppose  a  double  standard  of  law 
enforcement;  one  applied  to  ordinary 
citizens,  who  would  be  protected  in  their 
constitutional  right  to  privacy,  and  the 
other  to  a  group  of  citizens  who  may  or 
may  not  be  criminals  or  otherwise,  and 
who  would  be  denied  the  same  constitu- 
tional right? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  is  based  upon 
that  premise.  It  is  a  fallacious  premise. 
In  my  judgment,  we  cannot  safely  draw 
those  imes  of  distinction.  Constitutional 
rights  have  to  be  recognized  as  uniform 
in  character  for  all  our  citizens.  We 
carmot  give  only  a  degree  of  it  to  cer- 
tain alleged  criminals  whom  we  may 
presume  to  be  guilty  of  wrongdoing. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words, 
even  criminals  have  constitutional  rights. 
Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  basic  Anglo-Saxon 
justice  that  those  accused  of  crime  are 
entitled  to  the  same  procedural  protec- 
tions as  anyone  else.    How  do  we  toow 
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in  advance  that  X  is  really  guilty?  He 
may  be  covering  up  for  someone.  He 
may,  in  fact,  be  innocent.  He  may  be 
mentally  unfit.  He  may  be  emotionally 
upset.  He  may  be  the  victim  of  a 
hysterical  disorder  at  the  time. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  a  great 
lawyer.  I  am  delighted  he  has  inter- 
vened in  this  discussion,  because  the 
Record  shows  that  over  the  years  I  have 
referred — and  now  refer  again — to  the 
fact  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  able 
lawyer  in  the  Senate  than  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  desire  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  for  that 
compliment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  and  I  do 
not  always  agree  on  every  legal  point; 
but  then,  lawyers  never  do.  I  have  al- 
ways had  great  respect  for  the  Senator's 
Judgment.  I  am  so  glad  he  is  raising 
these  questions  today.  I  do  not  raise 
them  in  my  manuscript,  and,  therefore, 
the  Senator  is  contributing  to  it.  I  want 
to  make  the  point  again  that  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  have  a  system  of  justice 
where  we  boast  about,  "Equality  before 
the  law,"  if,  in  fact,  we  have  inequality 
in  the  administration  of  legal  procedures. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  share  that  view. 
Would  not  the  Senator  agree  that  law- 
less law  enforcement,  applied  to  any 
segment  of  society,  injures  all  segments 
of  society? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  entirely ;  it  would 
be  promoting  lawlessness.  More  and 
more  we  are  seeing  evidences  of  a  person 
on  trial  who  seeks  to  justify  the  course 
of  action  he  followed  because  he  knows 
a  law  enforcement  official  did  something 
similar  to  what  he  has  been  Indicted  for. 
That  does  not  justify  such  a  course  of 
action,  of  course,  but  the  examples  of 
lawlessness  we  see  within  the  Govern- 
ment, I  think,  serve  to  be,  in  effect, 
teachers  for  the  lawlessness. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  noted  a  re- 
cent case  involving  three  men  convicted 
of  a  narcotics  violation.  Wiretapping 
was  involved,  and  the  court  of  appeals 
remanded  the  case  for  a  new  trial.  In 
doing  so,  Judge  Desmond  wrote; 

■nie  constitutional  philosophy  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  If  public  authority  wrong- 
ially  invades  the  rights  of  a  guilty  man,  the 
protection  of  the  Innocent  man  agalnat 
wrongful  Interference  Is  also  Imperiled;  and 
w  have  never  been  willing  to  permit  ulti- 
mate Judgments  of  this  kind  to  be  made 
by  prosecutors  or  by  the  police. 

I  further  note  that  Judge  Desmond 
agrees  with  our  distinguished  colleague 
that  wiretapping  is  tantamount  to  a 
general  warrant  or  writs  of  assistance 
complained  about  by  James  Otis  in  1761. 

Judge  Desmond  stated: 

Another  unanswerable  constitutional  ob- 
jection to  wiretapping  la  the  longstanding 
aoctrlne  that  no  search  Is  valid  except  for 
the  seizure  of  specific  property,  not  evidence. 
Wire  tapping,  by  its  very  nature  can  never 
''•  anything  but  a  search  for  evidence. 

I  Wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
«>enator  from  Oregon  for  what  he  has 
said,  and  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  his  personal  references. 


I  also  desire  to  extend  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long  ]  my  compliments  for  his  great  con- 
tribution to  bringing  to  public  light  the 
extent  of  electronic  snooping  by  Federal 
agents  into  the  lives  of  ordinary  Ameri- 
can citizens.  It  is  only  through  public 
exposures  of  this  kind  of  operation  that 
we  will  begin  to  close  the  gap  between 
policy  against  wiretapping  and  the  prac- 
tice which  condones  it. 

I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  inter- 
vention. He  has  noted  some  of  these 
points,  more  succinctly  than  I  could.  I 
am  glad  that,  on  this  subject,  we  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defense  of  the 
constitutional  right  of  privacy  for  all 
American  citizens. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  always  feel  bet- 
ter when  I  stand  on  the  same  side  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  a  mutual  feeling, 
let  me  say. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  jield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  promised  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin;  then  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  who  is  unsurpassed  in  this  body 
as  a  constitutional  lawyer.  He  has  dem- 
onstrated that  ability  repeatedly.  He 
is  also  unsurpassed  as  a  champion  of  civil 
liberties. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
one  or  two  questions.  First,  I  wish  to 
read  one  sentence  from  the  Constitution, 
from  the  Bill  of  Rights,  amendment  IV: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon:  In 
this  electronic  age.  when  it  is  clear  that 
by  bugging,  by  placing  within  a  person's 
home  an  electronic  device  which  will  re- 
port his  conversations,  or  within  a  per- 
son's office — as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  described — is  it  not  clear  that  this  is 
an  obvious,  patent,  prima  facie  violation 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  particularly  amend- 
ment IV,  according  to  any  kind  of  rea- 
sonable construction? 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  my  contention. 

Before  I  discuss  the  subject  further, 
let  me  make  this  personal  remark  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  He  is  very 
kind  to  give  me  credit  for  the  qualifica- 
tions he  attributes  to  me.  but  I  think 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  many  times, 
in  serving  together  in  the  Senate,  he  has 
been  my  leader,  and  I  have  been  one  of 
the  privates  in  his  front  ranks  as  he  has 
led  a  fight  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
civil  liberties.  I  want  him  to  know,  again, 
that  I  appreciate  his  support  of  me  In 
what  I  consider  to  be  another  aspect  of 
the  same  overall  problem. 

In  regard  to  amendment  IV  of  the 
Constitution,  which  the  Senator  has  Just 
read  to  the  Senate,  there  are  lawyers 


who  seek  to  draw  distinctions  when  it 
comes  to  the  application  of  that  section 
of  the  Constitution  to  specific  fact  situa- 
tions arising  in  some  cases. 

They  would  seek  to  depreciate  or  dwarf 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  constitutional 
meaning  of  illegal  searches  and  seizures. 
But  as  one  who  did  his  best  to  teach  the 
constitutional  law  doctrine  for  many 
years  on  the  basis  of  the  lessons  that 
were  taught  to  me  by  a  great  constitu- 
tional law  teacher,  I  always  taught  the 
Constitution  as  being  a  dynamic  instru- 
ment; not  a  dead  letter  or  a  dead  hand, 
but  as  a  living,  legal  instrument,  capable 
of  adjusting  itself  to  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  the  country.  That  is  the  doc- 
trine I  would  apply  in  this  case. 

Of  course,  when  the  illegal  search-and- 
seizure  protection  was  written  into  the 
Constitution,  our  Founding  Fathers  knew 
nothing  about  electronic  devices  that 
would  be  developed  in  the  20th  century 
and  which  could  constitute  an  invasion 
through  the  portals  of  that  castle — a 
man's  home — just  as  much  as  an  inva- 
sion by  a  human  body  after  it  knocks 
down  the  door  and  walks  in.  or  gains  any 
other  kind  of  Illegal  entry. 

Thus,  the  thesis  of  my  argmnent  on 
this  point  is  that  the  use  of  electronic  de- 
vices in  such  instances  does  constitute 
an  unconstitutional  invasion  of  privacy, 
the  concept  of  which  the  Constitutional 
Fathers  sought  to  protect  us  from. 

We  must  take  this  approach  to  con- 
stitutionalism in  the  country.  That  has 
been,  by  and  large,  the  approach  which 
the  courts  have  taken,  so  this  is  not  my 
doctrine;  it  has  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
great  constitutional  law  decisions  for  a 
long  time  In  the  constitutional  law  his- 
tory of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  think  his  answer  is  irrefutable.  It 
is  thoroughly  logical. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
a  further  question.  In  addition  to  the 
fear  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett].  that  every  agen- 
cy will  follow  the  policies  that  a  few 
agencies  have  followed,  is  it  not  even 
more  dangerous  that  local  police 
throughout  the  country,  because  they 
work  with  Federal  agencies  often,  are 
adopting  this  policy  of  violating  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  our  people  because 
the  Federal  Government,  wiUi  its  pres- 
tige, is  leading  them  into  it?  Unless  we 
stop  this,  unless  we  take  the  President's 
words  as  delivered  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  is  it  not  true  that  there 
will  be  a  police  state  in  the  very  worst 
sense  of  the  term  throughout  the  Nation, 
in  every  town,  village,  and  city,  and  not 
just  on  the  part  of  local  police  author- 
ities? 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  say,  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, that  these  invasions  of  Individ- 
uals' privacy  are  rampant  in  the  coun- 
try in  many,  many  police  forces.  It  is 
so  serious  that  many  bar  associations 
have  appointed  special  committees  to 
look  into  the  extent  and  degree  to  which 
they  may  exist  in  their  localities.  The 
place  to  set  the  example,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  at  the  Federal  level.  That  is 
why  I  am  directing  my  attention  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  invasion  of  privacy 
by  the  Federal  Government. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  follow  up  the 
question  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  asked  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  about  the  extent  to  which  this 
prohibition  might  interfere  with  law  en- 
forcement, I  believe  the  worst  thing  that 
can  happen  to  a  local  police  force  or,  for 
that  matter,  any  police  force  is  to  have 
it  lose  public  confidence  and  public  sup- 
port. If  the  people  of  this  country  begin 
to  develop  a  suspicion  and  fear  and 
hatred  of  the  police  because  of  this  kind 
of  electronic  policy  to  any  significant  ex- 
tent, is  not  that  loss  going  to  be  far 
greater  to  effective  law  enforcement  than 
any  kind  of  loss — which  has  never  been 
documented — as  a  result  of  prohibiting 
the  use  of  electronic  devices,  snooping, 
telephone  tapping,  and  violations  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely right  in  that  observation.  That 
has  been  the  approach  I  have  made  in 
my  work  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee.  I  want  to  strengthen  the 
police  department  here  in  Washington 
so  that  there  will  be  more  confidence  in 
it.  They  are  entitled  to  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  this  city  because,  by  and 
large,  we  have  a  good  police  depart- 
ment. Every  police  department  has  to 
be  imder  constant  surveillance  though. 
That  is  the  history  of  law  enforcement. 
We  have  the  ofBcers  to  keep  it  under  sur- 
veillance. I  want  to  see  that  we  deny 
the  extension  of  electronic  monitoring 
systems  not  only  to  the  Federal  agencies 
but  to  police  agencies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  other  observa- 
tion. I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long!  for  their  work  to 
date  for  future  protection  of  civil  liber- 
ties. One  thing  we  know  is  that  science 
has  made  tremendous  progress  in  devel- 
opment of  devices.  If  they  are  ingenious 
now,  think  what  they  will  be  in  a  few 
years.  Unless  we  step  in  now,  based  on 
the  excellent  revelations  brought  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  we  are  going 
to  be  in  trouble  in  a  few  years. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  think. 
That  is  why  I  am  making  my  statement 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missoiuri.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  mentioned  local  police. 
Right  here,  almost,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol,  we  have  sworn  testimony  that 
the  police  of  Fairfax  County  not  only 
purchased  but  used  bugging  devices. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  know  of  that 
specific  case,  but  I  knew  of  so  many  other 
cases  that  I  was  sure  I  was  right  when  I 
said  the  situation  is  rampant  within 
police  departments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  There  has 
also  been  testimony  on  the  so-called  or- 
gsuiized  crime  drive  and  how  people 
lumped  in  the  OCD  category  were 
treated.  Does  the  Senator  know  of  the 
information  brought  out  in  my  hearings 
of  how  they  treat  an  OCD  member?  A 
Federal  agent  out  in  the  field  asks  for  an 
OCD  number  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and.  almost  without  exception,  they 
give  him  the  OCD  nimiber. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  that  was 
brought  out  in  the  committee. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator know  that  testimony  was  given  in 
my  committee,  under  oath,  that  after  the 
Individual  was  given  a  number,  he  re- 
ceived entirely  different  treatment  from 
that  which  he  had  received  until  he  was 
given  that  number?  He  was  given  a 
massive  investigation,  with  no  holds 
barred — anything  to  gain  evidence  on 
him.  This  is  known  as  a  saturation  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  i£  exactly  what 
happens.  Another  evil  developing  in 
connection  with  wiretapping  and  bug- 
ging philosophy  of  our  law  enforcement 
police  oflBcers  in  this  country  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  secret  files  and  records 
that  American  citizens  cannot  get  their 
hands  on.  But  the  files  exist  nontheless, 
and  the  Interesting  thing  is  that  so 
often  the  contents  are  made  known  to 
others  who  seek  to  have  some  relation- 
ship with  the  citizen  In  the  future.  He 
discovers  that  he  loses  jobs;  he  finds 
that  he  is  subject  to  various  types  of 
pressures  and  wrongs,  and  he  does  not 
know  where  it  is  coming  from,  because 
he  is  not  given  the  protection  of  another 
precious  right  that  every  man  is  entitled 
to — the  right  to  be  advised  as  to  who  is 
testifying  against  him  and  submitting 
charges  against  him. 

I  shall  not  get  off  on  tt  today,  but  the 
Senator  has  heard  me  say  in  the  past 
that  that  is  why  I  am  a  critic  of  the 
investigative  procedures  of  some  of  the 
committees  of  Congress.  That  is  why  I 
am  urging  a  common  procedure  binding 
on  all  committees;  namely,  that  when 
any  committee  ever  conducts  an  inves- 
tigation raising  the  issue  of  guilt  or  in- 
nocence in  regard  to  anyone  who  is  taken 
within  the  jurisdiction  ©f  that  commit- 
tee, the  individual  should  be  entitled  to 
the  same  procedural  protections  and 
rights  that  the  Senator  and  I  are  entitled 
to  if  we  are  hailed  before  a  court  of 
record  and  charged  with  something  in- 
volving our  guilt  or  Innocence  of  an 
alleged  wrongdoing. 

That  is  why  Senators  have  heard  me 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  for  over  20 
years  now,  protesting  what  I  consider  to 
be  investigations  by  men  rather  than  by 
laws.  We  ought  to  reform  the  proce- 
dures of  our  committee  investigations,  so 
that  those  basic  rights  guaranteed  by 
Anglo-Saxon  justice  are  given  to  any 
person  coming  before  a  congressional 
committee. 

So  that  is  why — and  it  is  apropos  to 
the  general  subject  matter — I  have  dis- 
cussed in  the  past  all  those  rights. 
They  are  very  simple.  They  are  rights 
of  all  Individuals.  I 

Some  years  ago  many  of  my  liberal 
colleagues  were  astounded  because  I  rose 
in  the  Senate  to  oppose  a  resolution  in- 
troduced against  the  then  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  McCarthy:  and  I  yielded 
to  no  one  in  the  Senate  in  my  attitude 
toward  the  policies  and  tactics  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin;  but  in  my 
speech  I  made  clear  that  he  was  entitled 
to  a  bill  of  particulars.  The  resolution 
that  was  introduced,  as  I  described  it, 
out-McCarthled  McCarthy. 

The  resolution  did  not  set  forth  a  bill 
of  particulars.  I  said,  "Recess  tonight, 
and  if  I  have  to  sit  up  all  night  with  my 
administrative  assistant,  the  two  of  us 


will  submit  a  resolution  tomorrow  con- 
taining a  bill  of  particulars,  giving  notice 
to  the  Senator  as  to  the  charges  against 
him."  And  we  did,  as  the  record  will 
show. 

So  I  say  that  a  person  charged  with  a 
matter  that  raises  the  question  of  guilt 
in  connection  with  alleged  wrongdoing 
is  entitled  to  a  bill  of  particulars.  He  Is 
entitled  to  be  confronted  by  those  who 
supply  the  information.  He  is  entitled 
to  cross-examine  them.  He  is  entitled  to 
put  on  his  defense  in  an  orderly  fashion- 
not  to  be  stopped  from  putting  on  his 
defense,  as  so  often  happens  in  con- 
gressional hearings.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  knows  whereof  I  speak,  because 
it  is  not  uncommon,  when  someone  is 
under  investigation,  to  have  a  Member 
of  Congress  ask  him  a  question,  and 
when  he  starts  to  answer  it  and  it  I3 
obvious  that  his  answer  will  not  be  to 
the  liking  of  the  questioner,  he  is  told, 
"That's  enough  of  that,  what  do  you 
have  to  say  about  this?" 

If  he  says.  "I  want  to  complete  my 
answer,"  unless  some  other  member  of 
the  committee  comes  to  his  aid,  as  some- 
times does  not  happen,  he  Is  not  even 
permitted  to  put  on  his  case  in  an  orderly 
fashion. 

As  to  the  obtaining  of  information,  the 
Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  do.  that  when 
he  seeks  the  source  of  information,  he 
is  often  told.  "We  cannot  disclose  that 
source,  because  if  we  do,  then  our  source 
dries  up,  and  we  cannot  obtain  any  fur- 
ther information." 

I  say  that  if  it  is  the  kind  of  source 
that  wUl  dry  up  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  sooner  it  is  dried  up  the 
better.  This  is  my  position,  because  we 
have  no  right  to  take  so-called  evidence 
involving  allegations  that  affect  the 
rights  of  free  men  and  women,  and  not 
give  those  men  and  women  the  opportu- 
nity to  answer  them,  to  cross-examine 
their  accusers,  and  present  their  defense 
in  regard  to  the  source  of  the  informa- 
tion. Being  the  brilliant  lawyer  that  he 
is,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  knows  that 
the  source  of  Information,  the  source  of 
evidence,  is  itself  of  vital  importance  for 
examination  in  any  case  involving  an 
allegation  of  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of 
an  individual. 

So  we  have  cut  that  short  in  this 
speech,  because  it  involves  subject  mat- 
ter that  we  shall  have  to  discuss  before 
this  session  is  over,  I  am  sure,  In  another 
format.  I  only  wish  to  re-emphasize 
what  I  have  been  saying — and  I  think  it 
is  what  the  Senator  is  bringing  out  by 
clear  implication,  and  sometimes  by  di- 
rect statement,  in  the  work  he  is  doing 
in  his  committee — ^we  need  to  see  to  it 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  includes 
these  procediiral  guarantees  upon  which 
our  substantive  rights  are  completely 
dependent,  is  followed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  whether  it  is  by  a  con- 
gressional committee,  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  by  a  police  court,  or  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Certainly  we 
agree  with  the  Senator's  statement, 
which  is  a  brilliant  statement  on  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  It  points  out 
how  easy  it  is  to  destroy  those  rights. 
That  is  what  is  being  done  today,  as  the 
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work  of  my  committee  has  been  dem- 
onstrating. 

I  have  one  further  question  about  the 
OCD  program.  Does  the  Senator  know 
It  Is  the  general  practice,  in  some  of  the 
agencies,  after  a  suspect  has  been  given 
an  OCD  number,  to  decide  he  Is  guilty 
then  and  there?  Then  agents  are  sent 
out  to  secure  evidence  to  convict  him  of 
any  crime  he  may  be  guilty  of?  Normal- 
ly, law  enforcement  personnel  are 
charged  with  finding  the  persons  com- 
mitting crimes.  First  comes  the  crime, 
then  search  is  made  for  the  person  who 
committed  it.  In  the  OCD  program  cer- 
tain suspected  criminals  were  given  OCD 
numbers  without  any  specific  crimes  in 
mind.  Thereafter,  Federal  agents  were 
sent  out  to  find  crimes  to  fit  these  "crim- 
inals." 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  know  that  was 
true.  I  suspected  it  was  true.  But  again, 
as  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  I  am 
a  man  of  great  faith.  I  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  men  given  the  responsibility 
of  administering  our  system  of  govern- 
ment would  not  substitute  that  kind  of 
government  by  men  for  government  by 
law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  wish  sonie 
of  the  overzealous  agents  of  the  depart- 
ments that  we  have  heard  about,  and  who 
have  testified  before  my  committee,  could 
have  heard  the  Senator's  statement. 

He  mentioned  the  difficulty  encoun- 
tered in  obtaining  the  records  from  these 
various  agencies.  We  have  tried  very 
hard,  and  have  had  great  difficulty. 
Most  of  the  reports  and  records  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  have  not  been 
made  available  to  the  subcommittee, 
despite  repeated  requests.  Some  of  them 
we  have  been  able  to  get  were  incomplete 
and  incorrect,  and  IRS  has  later  come 
In  and  amended  them. 

It  has  been  only  recently,  since  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  have  cooperated 
at  all.  As  late  as  yesterday,  they  came 
to  my  office.  The  Bureau  of  Customs 
finally  agreed  to  answer  our  question- 
naire—which they  have  had  for  over  2 
years— and  to  furnish  us  some  of  the 
evidence.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  still 
refuses  to  answer  our  questionnaire  on 
eavesdropping. 

But  since  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage from  the  President,  apparently  word 
has  seeped  down  to  these  various  agen- 
cies that  they  must  come  clean,  and  we 
are  getting  more  cooperation,  the  last 
week  or  two,  than  we  had  received  at  any 
time  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  interjected  again.  I  say  now 
what  I  intended  to  say  at  the  end  of 
my  speech,  that  I  cannot  begin  to  teU 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  what  a  source 
of  inspiration  he  is  in  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  of  chairman  of  the  Long 
subcommittee,  to  those  of  us  who  have 
stood  for  so  long  in  this  body  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  we  have  considered  to 
be  a  policy  that  Is  cancer-like  In  Its 
growth,  taking  over  our  body  poUtlc  In 
this  country,  eathig  away  the  rights  of 
privacy  of  free  men  and  women. 

I  merely  wish  to  add  that  the  reason 


that  I  have  expressed  my  disagreement 
with  this  policy  over  the  years  is  that  I 
have  seen  it  coming  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  fear  for  my  grandchUdren  if  we,  in  our 
time,  do  not  put  a  stop  to  the  spread  of 
this  cancer  of  outlawry  within  the  ad- 
ministration of  goverimient  under  the 
pretense  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  the  innocent.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  Senator  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion. No  doubt  he  will  make  many  other 
contributions,  and  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory known  for  other  great  services  to 
the  people  of  Missouri  and  to  the  Na- 
tion, but  I  do  not  think  any  of  them 
could  possibly  exceed  this  one  in  impor- 
tance, because  I  think  it  goes  to  the  very 
substance  of  freedom  itself. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  may  comment  on  the  Senator's 
statement,  I  cannot  tell  him  how  grate- 
ful I  am  for  his  statement,  and  not  only 
for  the  statement  he  has  made  and  is 
making,  but  for  comments  made  by 
other  Senators  who  have  participated  in 
this  discussion  on  the  fioor,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  the  other  times  when 
he  has  stood  face  to  face,  looking  eyeball 
to  eyeball  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  Justice  Department,  and  many 
other  Federal  agencies.  We  are  looking 
eyeball  to  eyeball  with  them  now,  and 
it  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  assurance,  and 
makes  us  feel  much  better,  to  know  that 
we  have  men  of  the  ability  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  other  Senators, 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us 
to  protect  the  rights  of  freedom  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  Initiating,  at  this  early  date 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  90th  Congress, 
this  discussion  of  a  question  so  funda- 
mental to  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  our 
people. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon,  like  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Missouri, 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  protecting 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  all  Amer- 
icans. His  firm  and  strong  stand  will 
help  in  reversing  what  I  fear  is  a  trend 
toward  wholesale  violations  of  the  fourth 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  by  elec- 
tronic surveillance  of  American  citizens. 
I,  too,  wish  to  voice  my  strong  disap- 
proval of  the  use  of  such  devices  by  agen- 
cies of  our  Federal  Goverrunent.  I,  like 
Senators  Morse  and  Long,  am  fearful 
that  if  these  illegal  eavesdropping  prac- 
tices continue,  we  will  soon  become  a  na- 
tion under  fear — a  police  state. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  very 
strong  stand  against  these  Illegal  activ- 
ities. I  wish,  also,  to  disciiss  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  prepared  a  brief  statement 
of  the  matter.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  to  present  It  at  this  time,  I  shall  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  certahily  do  not  wish 
to  deny  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  the 
right  to  discuss  the  matter.  I  shall  be 
perfectly  willing  to  yield,  with  the  under- 
standing, Mr.  President,  that  the  speech 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Pong]  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 


Rkcord,  and  that  in  so  yielding  I  shall 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  starts,  I  want 
to  thank  him  for  his  Interjection  and  his 
support. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  it,  because  the 
last  time  I  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In 
regard  to  a  matter  of  protecting  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  and  individual 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  our  country,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  took  the  same  posi- 
tion he  is  taking  today. 

After  all,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
comes  from  a  State — and  I  am  siure  he 
understands  the  Implications  of  my  state- 
ment, and  that  they  are  complimentary 
and  laudatory  In  Import — In  which  a 
large  part  of  the  population  knows  the 
importance  of  the  protection  of  minor- 
ity rights  and  individual  rights. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  and  his  col- 
league are  men  whom  we  have  always 
been  able  to  count  on  to  see  to  it  that 
these  individual  liberties  are  safeguarded 
in  any  course  of  action  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  very  kind  remarks. 

In  my  State  we  believe  in  all  of  the 
civil  liberties  and  civil  rights  secured  to 
us  by  the  Constitution.  We  believe  in 
freedom.  We  believe  that  every  man 
should  be  safe  in  his  home  and  that  his 
constitutional  rights  should  be  guar- 
anteed to  him. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure, 
whose  chairman  is  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
investigated  and  held  hearings  on  the 
wiretapping  practices  of  all  Federal 
agencies,  except  those  considered  a  part 
of  the  "national  security  conmiunity." 

On  the  ground  that- the  Department  of 
Justice  was  a  part  of  this  security  com- 
munity, that  agency  was  exempted  from 
the  subcommittee's  investigation. 

The  results  of  these  hearings  and  In- 
vestigation were  quite  startling. 

They  showed  that  even  though,  one, 
the  Federal  Commimications  Act  of  1934 
outlaws  the  interception  and  divulgence 
of  telephone  communications  without  the 
express  consent  of  either  party  to  the 
conversation,  and,  two,  even  though  the 
official  policy  of  the  Federal  agencies 
has  been  to  restrict  the  use  of  electronic 
monitoring  devices  to  cases  in  which  the 
national  security  was  involved — more 
than  60  agencies  of  Goverrunent  have  at 
their  disposal  extensive  electronic  moni- 
toring equipment  which  are  unhesi- 
tatingly used  as  a  normal  part  of  any 
investigations  they  may  conduct. 

In  short,  the  hearings  revealed  wide- 
spread use  of  wiretapping  by  our  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Although  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  not  included  in  the  subcommittee's 
investigation,  the  hearings  showed  that 
Justice  was  in  fact  very  much  involved  In 
electronic  surveillance  in  many  cases  not 
related  to  national  security  interests. 

For  example,  a  memorandum — IRD — 
94 — tissued  some  years  ago,  authorized 
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and  extended  the  use  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance to  criminal  cases.  That  memo- 
randum also  set  up  the  Organized  Crime 
Division  of  the  Department. 

At  that  time,  the  investigative  agents 
of  some  26  other  agencies  were  swung 
behind  this  Division's  efforts,  and  wire- 
tapping and  bugging  became  an  every- 
day duty  for  thousands  of  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

These  facts  were  divulged  in  the  course 
of  the  hearings  by  Senator  Longs  sub- 
committee. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  in  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  national  security 
is  not  involved,  many  Federal  agencies 
were  engaged  in  wiretapping  activities 
for  the  Justice  Department,  particular- 
ly as  regards  the  Organized  Crime  Di- 
vision. 

It  is  also  obvious  tliat  the  latest  elec- 
tronic techniques  have  been  widely  used 
for  years  in  cases  where  they  should 
never  have  been  used. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
during  this  colloquy  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  full-scale  investigation  of 
the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

In  view  of  the  findings  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  beUeve  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment should  be  called  to  account  by 
the  subcommittee  in  all  aspects  of  its 
work  which  do  not  relate  to  national  se- 
curity operations. 

I  should  point  out  that  all  10  cases 
where  the  Justice  Department  has  gone 
into  court  and  asked  that  convictions  be 
set  aside  because  evidence  obtained  by 
illegal  wiretapping  and  bugging  had  been 
submitted  in  court,  every  one  of  these 
cases  involved  convictions  in  the  area  of 
tax  evasion  or  wagering.  None  of  them 
involved  questions  of  national  security. 
Unless  the  Long  subcommittee— or  an- 
other committee — calls  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  account  for  its  electronic 
surveillance  activities,  we  shall  never 
know  whether  President  Johnson's  di- 
rective to  restrict  these  operations  to 
only  certain  national  security  cases  is  be- 
ing followed. 

As  we  pursue  this  matter,  we  are  once 
again  reminded  ttiat  we  can  never  relax 
our  vigilance  to  protect  our  right  to  pri- 
vacy—the right  to  be  left  alone,  the 
right  against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure  guaranteed  us  by  the  fourth 
amendment  to  our  Constitution. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  as  an  attorney 
with  long  experience  in  defense  of  people 
accused  of  crime  in  the  State  courts  of 
Hawaii,  I  have  been  firmly  opposed  to  the 
determined  efforts  in  past  sessions  of 
Congress  made  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  enact  legislation  allowing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  invade  the  privacy  of 
our  lives  by  making  wiretapping  legal. 

For  example,  in  1961  and  again  in  1963, 
the  Attorney  General  asked  Congress  for 
authority  to  tap  telephones  and  to  use 
what  is  overheard  as  legal  evidence  in 
criminal  trials.  In  effect,  he  wanted  the 
power  to  eavesdrop,  not  only  when  a 
crime  was  already  committed,  but  also 
when  in  his  judgment  a  crime  was  about 
to  be  committed. 

An  American  citizen's  home  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  much  of  a  castle  if  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  can  barge  into  it  with- 
out so  much  as  a  warrant  whenever  they 


happen  merely  to  suspect  that  he  was 
about  to  commit  a  crime. 

I  consider  this  to  be  a  gross  encroach- 
ment on  one  of  the  most  valued  rights 
of  a  citizen— the  right  of  privacy  and  to 
be  personally  secure.  It  was  against  pre- 
cisely these  kinds  of  police  state  tactics 
that  our  Founding  Fathers  rebelled  from 
England  and  established  our  Republic. 

Justice  Brandels  recognized  this  right 
when  he  said: 


The  makers  of  our  Constitution  .  .  .  sought 
to  protect  Americans  In  their  beliefs,  their 
thoughts,  their  emotions,  and  their  sensa- 
tions. They  conferred  bs  against  the  Gov- 
ernment the  right  to  bo  let  alone — the  most 
comprehensive  of  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
right  most  valued  by  civilized  men. 

With  modem  electronic  devices  and 
tiny  transisterized  instruments,  conver- 
sations within  the  home  and  ofQce  could 
be  recorded  without  tapping  any  wire. 
The  intimacies  of  private  life  could  be 
made  public  without  a  key  being  turned 
or  a  window  raised. 

A  wiretap  cannot  be  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular person,  place,  or  purpose.  It  is 
by  its  very  nature  unlimited  and  unllm- 
itable.  Whenever  a  tap  is  placed  on  a 
phone,  it  monitors  all  conversations  on 
that  phone,  and  every  phone  in  the  world 
which  may  be  connected  with  it. 

Of  course,  all  Americans  are  concerned 
that  those  who  violate  the  law  are  appre- 
hended and  convicted.  But  if  wiretap- 
ping is  made  legal,  is  not  the  price  we 
must  pay — the  loss  of  our  personal  lib- 
erty—far too  high  a  price? 

When  we  open  this  door  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  Alan  Earth  rightly  points 
out,  it  is  only  a  very  short  step  to  allow- 
ing the  Government  to  rifle  our  mails 
and  search  our  homes. 

Mr.  Barth  said  further : 

A  great  deal  could  b«  learned  about  crime 
by  putting  recording  devices  in  conf  eeslonala 
and  in  physicians'  consulting  rooms,  by  com- 
pelUng  wives  to  testify  against  their  hus- 
bands, by  encouraging  children  to  report  the 
dangerous  thoughts  uttered  by  their  parents. 
The  trouble  with  these  techniques,  whatever 
their  utility  In  safeguarding  national  se- 
curity. Is  that  a  natloa  which  countenances 
them  ceases  to  be  free. 

Any  of  these  actions  would  clearly 
violate  the  guarantees  of  the  fourth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
shall  not  be  violated. 

These  guarantees  have  been  a  part  of 
Anglo-Saxon  law  since  the  15th  century. 
Nothing  has  been  deemed  more  funda- 
mental to  freedom  than  the  concept  that 
a  man's  home  Is  his  castle.  William  Pitt 
put  it  in  these  eloquent  words : 

The  poorest  man  may,  In  his  cottage,  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  It 
may  be  frail;  Its  roof  may  shake;  the  wind 
may  blow  through  It;  the  storm  may  enter, 
the  rain  may  enter;  but  the  King  of  England 
cannot  enter — all  his  force  dares  not  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement. 

What  Is  at  stake  in  any  proposal  to 
legalize  wiretapping  is  our  very  freedom 
embodied  In  those  liberties  inalienably 
guaranteed  us  by  the  Constitution. 
Iliese  are  high  stakes.  A  free  society 
guards  its  liberties  jealously.    The  most 


important  lesson  of  history  America  has 
learned  is  that  when  freedom  is  denied 
to  one  man,  it  is  denied  to  all. 

The  elimination  of  all  forms  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  from  our  national  life 
is  in  my  opinion  a  matter  of  utmost 
urgency.  In  our  efforts  no  agency  of 
Government  should  be  regarded  as 
sacrosanct. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  Investigate 
the  Department  of  Justice,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  justice  has  been  done, 
and  whether  or  not  equal  justice  has  been 
dealt  all  Americans. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  for  the  points  he  has  raised 
in  his  able  and  eloquent  speech.  I  shall 
cover  these  points  later  in  my  remarks. 
Before  I  return  to  the  next  point  of  my 
prepared  speech,  because  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  I  had  been  talking 
about  some  procedures  that  are  being 
followed  in  some  of  our  Federal  depart- 
ments—and without  commenting  upon 
the  substantive  nature  of  the  charges, 
but  limiting  myself  to  the  procedural 
matters  involved — I  should  like  to  illus- 
trate some  of  the  matters  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  and  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  and  which  I  have  been  talking 
about  with  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  intervened  in  this  discussion. 
It  involves  the  Otepka  case,  which  has 
become  somewhat  of  a  cause  celebre  In 
the  State  Department. 

I  shall  not  comment  upon  the  sub- 
stance of  the  charges.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  no  crime  or  no  national 
security  problem  was  involved.  Yet,  an 
official  of  the  State  Department,  in  the 
spring  of  1963,  tapped  Otepka's  tele- 
phone. This  was  admitted.  I  have  never 
read  anything  in  the  case  that  indicates 
that  this  official  of  the  State  Department 
was  even  reprimanded,  although  It  Is 
true — it  might  be  sort  of  an  unknown  re- 
primand or  an  indirect  reprimand— that 
some  time  later  he  resigned  from  the 
State  Department.  But  that  resignation, 
Interestingly  enough,  followed  a  consider- 
able amount  of  comment  about  the  case 
on  the  Hill.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a 
nmning  comment  for  a  long  time.  Every 
once  in  awhile  we  get  a  new  chapter  of 
discussion  in  regard  to  it.  But  I  am  In- 
formed that  the  State  Department  offi- 
cial who  did  the  tapping,  and  who  re- 
signed, is  now  working  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

This  set  of  facts  raises  questions  of 
puzzlement.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  familiar  with  the  case  I  am 
talking  about  and  the  reason  why  I  am 
puzzled. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  man  has 
a  very  good  job. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  believe  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  gone  into  by  fair  proce- 
dure for  a  determination  out  in  the  open, 
so  that  no  one  can  retain  any  suspicion 
as  to  whether  or  not  these  rights  and 
guarantees  about  which  I  have  been  talk- 
ing tills  afternoon  were  fully  protected. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.     The  John 
Reilly  to  whom  the  Senator  has  referred 
has  a  very  fine  position  with  the  FCC. 
Would  the  Senator  not  think  that  It  is 
apropos  that  the  man  is  in  a  position 
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where  he  can  check  other  people,  in  vio- 
lation of  section  605? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  expressed  my 
puzzlement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  It  does  make 
one  wonder. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  United  States  against 
Haggarty,  in  the  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois, on  May  16, 1966,  the  official  position 
of  the  Government  in  that  case,  which 
Involved  the  electronic  monitoring  of  one 
of  its  employees  over  a  period  of  8 
months,  was  stated: 

It  Is  the  Government's  position  that  the 
Government  Is  entitled  to  Intercept  by  wire- 
tap conversations  on  Gtovernment  phones.  If 
by  some  chance  it  Is  Illegal  to  listen  In  on 
Qovenunent  telephones  without  the  consent 
of  either  party.  If  that  Is  Illegal,  then  we 
will  produce  anything  that  we  have  received 
from  doing  this. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  this  elite  corps 
of  200  inspectors  checking  on  agents  of 
IRS  over  a  period  of  years  failed  to  report 
one  single  case  of  illegal  wiretapping. 
They  did  not  regard  wiretapping  as  either 
a  violation  of  law  or  departmental 
regulations. 

The  record  reveals  that  illegal  wire- 
tapping by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Is  not  an  occasional  action  of  an  over- 
zealous  agent,  but  is  the  logical  and 
reasonable  consequence  of  a  well-defined 
program  which  begins  in  the  special 
school  on  wiretapping  and  bugging, 
which  graduates  approximately  30  agents 
each  year,  and  upon  graduation  the  agent 
receives  a  wiretap  kit.  Including  burglar 
tools  for  illegal  breaking  and  entry,  as 
well  as  other  electronic  equipment  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  these  duties. 

When  one  of  the  agents  was  questioned 
by  Senator  Long  regarding  his  illegal 
wiretapping  activities,  his  defense  was 
that  he  was  simply  carrjring  out  what 
appeared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment.   He  said: 

If  I  am  trained  to  wiretap,  if  I  am  given 
the  tools  of  wiretapping,  why  shouldn't  I 
assume  I  am  expected  to  do  this  as  a  part 
of  my  official  duty? 

The  depth  and  extensiveness  of  wire- 
tap activity  among  the  3,000  agents  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  never 
been  disclosed.  It  ought  to  be.  We  are 
entitled  to  It.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  and  his  committee 
will  continue  to  press  to  ascertain 
whether  we  can  have  this  information 
made  publicly  available  to  the  American 
people. 

On  repeated  occasions  Senator  Long 
has  requested  Commissioner  Sheldon 
Cohen  to  produce  the  affidavits  of  their 
agents  regarding  their  wiretap  and  bug- 
ging activities,  their  diaries  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner's  Special  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  conduct,  in  depth,  an 
hivestlgation  on  electronic  snooping  by 
agents  of  the  Service.  On  three  separate 
occasions.  Senator  Long  has  requested 
this  information,  and  in  each  case,  I 
understand.  Commissioner  Cohen  re- 
fused to  comply  with  any  of  these  spe- 
cific requests — or,  at  least,  has  not  ful- 
filled them  to  date. 

However,  on  December  7,  and  in  sup- 
plemental teletype  commimications  of 
December  29  and  30,  1966,  and  in  Janu- 
ary 1967,  Commissioner  Cohen  directed 


all  regional  Directors  to  have  all  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  engaged  in 
investigation,  and  wherever  possible 
former  employees  of  the  Department  re- 
port in  detail  cases,  including  time  and 
place,  where  electronic  snooping  was 
used,  and  whatever  evidence,  if  any,  was 
obtained  through  these  methods. 

I  shall  submit  for  the  Record  the  tele- 
tsTpe  communications  referred  to  which 
are,  indeed,  revealing  of  the  type  and 
depth  of  the  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  teletype  com- 
munications of  December  29  and  30, 
1966,  and  supplemental  communications. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUPPLEMENTAI.   COMMUNICATIONS  ON  REPORT- 
ING OF   Electronic   Survehxance  by   IRS 
Employees  and  Others 
From:  Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  Commissioner,  IRS, 

Washington,  D.C. 
To:  All  Regional  Commissioners,  IRS. 

My  memorandum  dated  December  6,  1966, 
explained  why  It  Is  essential  for  the  service 
to  obtain  complete  Information  on  Instances 
of  electronic  surveillance.  Including:  The 
overhearing  or  recording  of  any  telephone 
or  nontelephone  conversation  unless  with 
the  consent  of  every  party  to  the  conversa- 
tion; the  use  of  a  pen  register;  the  use  of 
a  tailing  device  on  a  vehicle  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  related  to  Investiga- 
tions conducted  by  the  Service.  Informa- 
tion requested  by  the  memorandum  per- 
tained to  specific  cases  Usted  In  the 
attachments  or  to  be  subsequently  trans- 
mitted. Since  complete  Information  Is  re- 
quired to  assure  that  no  Injustices  under  the 
law  may  result  or  have  resulted  from  the 
use  or  potential  use  of  information  obtained 
by  electronic-surveillance,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  all  known  or  reasonably  sus- 
pected Instences  of  electronic  surveillance 
be  Immediately  reported,  regardless  of 
whether  the  case  Involved  Is  or  Is  not  named 
on  a  list  previously  transmitted  to  you.  The 
full  Impact  of  Investigative  acts  cannot  be 
evaluated  without  knowing  all  specific  In- 
stances of  electronic  surveillance. 

I  consider  the  needs  of  justice  to  be  so 
compelling  that  I  authorize  you  to  assure 
all  employees  that  no  administrative  action, 
repeat,  no  administrative  action,  neither 
disciplinary  nor  discriminatory  as  to  career 
advancement,  will  be  taken  against  an  em- 
ployee based,  on  Instances  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance In  organized  crime  or  In  similar 
Investigations  prior  to  July  1,  1965,  to  be 
reiKjrted  now,  or  on  faUure  to  have  pre- 
viously reported  such  Instances,  provided  the 
failure  to  report  was  not  both  willful  and 
while  under  oath.  In  order  that  the  national 
office  can  have  immediate  imowledge  of  all 
instances  of  electronic  surveillance,  each  A. 
&  T.T.  criminal  Investigator,  special  agent. 
Intelligence  and  A.  &  T.T.  supervisor,  division 
or  branch  chief,  and  OCD  coordinator,  In- 
cluding any  employee  who  has  held  one  of 
these  positions  at  any  time  since  January  1, 
1957,  win  submit  an  Immediate  report. 
Wherever  a  former  employee  Is  known  to  be 
available  and  believed  to  be  amenable  to 
submitting  such  a  report,  be  should  be  con- 
tacted and  asked  to  submit  a  report.  The 
report  must  Identify  each  specific  Instance 
of  electronic  surveillance  In  which  the  em- 
ployee participated  or  about  which  he  has 
knowledge  or  reasonable  suspicion,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  surveillance  was  con- 
ducted by  employees  of  the  service  or  by  per- 
sons outside  the  service.  Attempts  at  sur- 
veillance should  be  reported  even  though 
no  Information  was  obtained  or  used.  The 
report  must  try  to  Identify  (1)  each  case 
where  electronic  surveillance  was  utilized 
or  attempted  by  name  or  case  number,  if 


known,  (2)  the  type  and  location  of  such 
surveillance,  (3)  the  date  or  dates  of  such 
surveillance,  (4)  the  names  of  any  other 
cases  (other  than  those  identified  In  (1) 
above)  In  which  information  obtained  from 
surveillance  was  or  might  have  been  utilized, 
and  (5)  the  ncunes  of  other  service  employees 
believed  to  have  knowledge  of  the  surveil- 
lance. Negative  reports  to  this  office  are 
required. 

Reports  required  by  this  teletype  shoiild 
be  submitted  to  the  District  Director  by  dis- 
trict personnel,  or  to  the  regloiial  Commis- 
sioner by  regional  personnel,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  no  later  than  January  13. 

Regional  Commissioners  and  District  Di- 
rectors will  forward  the  reports  to  the  As- 
sistant Commissioner  (compliance)  dally  as 
received  and  conduct  a  foUowup  to  assure 
that  a  report  has  been  submitted  no  later 
than  January  18,  by  all  employees  required 
to  report.  Immediately  alter  submitting  the 
report  required  herein,  each  employee  will 
expeditiously  complete  and  submit  In  tripU- 
cate  a  questionnaire  form  of  the  type  re- 
quired by  my  December  6  memorandum  of 
each  case  or  Incident  raised  In  the  report 
required  by  this  teletype,  except  for  thoac 
cases  Identified  on  a  list  previously  trans- 
mitted to  you  (for  which  questionnaires  are 
required  under  earlier  Instructions).  Dis- 
tribution will  be  In  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions In  the  December  6  memorandum. 

Regional  Commissioners  and  District  Di- 
rectors should  reproduce  this  teletype  and 
my  December  6  memorandum  as  necessary 
to  assiire  that  aU  appropriate  present  and 
former  employees  receive  a  copy  of  each. 

From:  Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  Commissioner,  IRS, 

Washington,  D.C. 
To:  All  Regional  Commissioners,  IRS. 
To:  All  District  Directors,  IRS. 
To :   District  Director  IRS,  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  following  additional  Information  cov- 
ering the  use  of  electronic  surveillance 
equipment  referred  to  In  my  teletype  of  De- 
cember 29  1966,  should  be  furnished  to  all 
A&TT  criminal  Investigators,  special  agents, 
Intelligence  and  A&TT  supervisors,  division 
or  branch  chiefs  and  OCD  coordinators. 

1.  All  Instances  of  electronic  surveillance 
that  occurred  after  July  1  1958,  should  be 
reported,  except  that: 

A.  Instances  of  the  use  of  regularly  in- 
stalled telephones  for  the  purx>ose  of  over- 
hearing telephone  conversations  with  the 
permission  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
versation should  not  be  reported. 

(E.g.,  listening  In  on  Informants  or  lutder- 
cover  agents  placing  bets  or  purchasing  evi- 
dence). The  consenting  party  may  be  a 
Service  employee. 

B.  Instances  of  electronic  surveillance 
conducted  by  persons  outside  the  Service 
should  be  reported  only  If  the  Information 
gained  by  the  surveillance  Is  In  some  way 
related  to  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  case. 

C.  Instances  of  electronic  surveillance  In 
Investigations  under  the  direction  of  the  In- 
spection service  need  not  be  reported  by 
compliance  personnel.  Since  the  inspection 
service  Is  highly  centralized,  this  Informa- 
tion Is  readily  available  In  the  national  office. 

2.  All  regional  office  technical  employees  In 
Intelligence  and  alcohol  and  tobacco  tax 
should  submit  reports. 

3.  The  date  required  for  submission  of  the 
reports  Is  extended  to  January  27  1967. 

4.  Authority  Is  granted  to  reproduce  Form 
M-0533  through  use  of  regional  facilities. 

5.  The  phrase  In  questions  11,  12,  and  13 
In  the  questionnaire/Form  M-0533/,  "with- 
out the  knowledge  of  one  of  the  parties"  is 
defined  as  Indicated  In  my  teletype  of  De- 
cember 29  1966;  I.e.,  "the  overhearing  or  re- 
cording of  any  telephone  and  non-telephone 
conversation  unless  with  the  consent  of 
every  party  to  the  conversation."  An  excep- 
tion Is  provided  In  item  lA  above. 

6.  Assurance  that  no  adverse  administra- 
tive action  will  be  taken  relates  to  the  use  of 
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electronic  surveillance  techniques  in  only 
those  cases  Involving  organized  crime  sub- 
jects, other  racketeers  and  subjects  of  wager- 
ing, liquor  or  firearms  Investigations.  Bow- 
ever,  no  adverse  administrative  action  i^ 
contemplated  with  regard  to  the  use  ol  legal 
and  appropriate  investigative  techniques  in 
any  type  of  case. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  many  instances 
you  are  being  asked  to  report  were  not  only 
legal  but  were  expected  In  connection  with 
your  Investigative  responsibilities.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  requests  are  to  place  the  Service 
in  a  position  to  give  full  and  detailed  infor- 
mation to  Justice  and  Congress  in  connec- 
tion with  requests  received  and  to  the  courts 
when  deemed  necessary. 

Copt  of  a  Teletype  From  the  Commissioner 
or  Internal  Revenue  to  All  District  Di- 
BECTORS,  Internal  Revenite  Service,  Dated 
AND  Received  December  30,  1966 
My  memorandum  dated  December  6.  1966 
explained  why  it  Is  essential  for  the  Service 
to  obtain  complete  Information  on  instances 
of    electronic    surveillance.    Including:    The 
overhearing  or  recording  of  any  telephone 
or  non-telephone  conversation   unless  with 
the  consent  of  every  party  to  the  conversa- 
tion; the  use  of  a  pen  register;  the  use  of  a 
tailing  device  on  a  vehicle  without  the  con- 
Bent  of  the  owner,  related  to  investigations 
conducted  by  the  Service.    Information  re- 
quested  by  the  memorandum   pertained  to 
specific  cases  listed  In  the  attachments  or  to 
be  subsequently  transmitted.    Since  complete 
Information   Is  required  to  assure  that  no 
Injustices  under  the  law  may  result  or  have 
resulted  from  the  use  or  potential  use  of 
Information  obtained  by  electronic  surveil- 
lance,   it    Is    absolutely    necessary    that   all 
known  or  reasonably  suspected  Instances  of 
electronic    surveillance    be    Immediately   re- 
ported, regardless  of  whether  the  case  In- 
volved is  or  is  not  named  on  a  list  previously 
transmitted  to  you.    The  full  Impact  of  In- 
vestigative acts  cannot  be  evaluated  without 
knowing  all  specific  Instances  of  electronic 
surveillance.    I  consider  the  needs  of  Justice 
to  be  so  compelling  that  I  authorize  you  to 
assure  all  employees  that  no  administrative 
action,  repeat,  no  administrative  action,  nei- 
ther disciplinary   nor   discriminatory  as  to 
career  advancement,  will  be  taken  against  an 
employee   based   on   Instances   of  electronic 
surveillance  In  organized  crime  or  In  similar 
Investigations  prior  to  July  1,  1965,  to  be  re- 
ported now,  or  on  failure  to  have  previously 
reported  such  Instances,  provided  the  failure 
to  report  was  not  both  willful  and  while  un- 
der oath.     In  order  that  the  national  office 
can   have  immediate   knowledge  of   all   in- 
stances of  electronic  surveillance,  each  AT&T 
criminal  Investigator,  special  agent.  Intelli- 
gence   and    AT&T    supervisor,    division    or 
branch  chief,  and  OCD  coordinator,  includ- 
ing any  employee  who  has  held  one  of  these 
positions  at  any  time  since  January  1,  1957, 
will  submit  an  immediate  report.    Wherever 
a  former  employee  is  known  to  be  available 
and  believed  to  be  amenable  to  submitting 
such  a  report,  he  should  be  contacted  and 
asked  to  submit  a  report.    The  report  must 
identify  each  specific  Instance  of  electronic 
surveillance  In  which  the  employee  partici- 
pated or  about  which  he  has  knowledge  or 
reasonable  suspicion,  regardless  of  whether 
the  surveillance  was  conducted  by  employees 
of  the  Service  or  by  persons  outside  the 
Service.    Attempts  at  surveillance  should  be 
reported  even  though  no  information  was  ob- 
tained or  used.    The  report  must  try  to  iden- 
tify  (1)   each  case  where  electronic  surveil- 
lance was  utilized  or  attempted  by  name  or 
case  number.  If  known,   (2)   the  type  and 
location  of  such  surveillance.   (3)   the  date 
or  dates  of  such  surveillance,  (4)  the  names 
of  any  other  cases,  other  than  those  identified 
In  (1)  above.  In  which  information  obtained 
from  surveillance  was  or  might  have  been 
utilized,  and  (S)  the  names  of  other  Service 
employees  believed  to  have  knowledge  of  the 


surveillance.  Negative  reports  to  this  office 
are  required.  Reports  required  by  this  tele- 
type should  be  submitted  to  the  district  di- 
rector by  district  personnel,  or  to  the  regional 
commissioner  by  regional  personnel,  as  soon 
as  possible  and  no  later  than  January  13. 
Regional  commissioners  and  district  directors 
will  forward  the  reports  to  the  assistant  oom- 
mlBsloner,  compliance,  dally  as  received  and 
conduct  a  followup  to  Bssure  that  a  report 
has  been  submitted  no  later  than  January 
18.  by  aU  employees  required  to  report.  Im- 
mediately after  submitting  the  report  re- 
quired herein,  each  employee  will  ezpedl- 
tioiisly  complete  and  submit  in  triplicate  a 
questionnaire  form  of  tihe  type  required  by 
my  December  6  memorandum  on  each  case 
or  incident  raised  in  the  report  required  by 
this  teletype,  except  for  those  cases  identified 
on  a  list  previously  traSismltted  to  you,  for 
which  questionnaires  are  required  under  ear- 
lier Intructions.  Distribution  will  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  Instructions  In  the  December  6 
memorandum.  Regional  commissioners  and 
district  directors  should  reproduce  this  tele- 
type and  my  December  6  memorandum  as 
necessary  to  assure  that  all  appropriate  pres- 
ent and  former  employees  receive  a  copy  of 
each. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  should  be  noted  that 
while  the  communication  cf  December 
30  calls  for  unqualified  disclosure,  by  the 
agents  and  security  officers  of  A.T.  &  T., 
the  supplemental  communications  impose 
serious  limitations  and  exceptions  of  the 
type  of  information  to  be  disclosed. 

At  the  close  of  the  supplemental  com- 
munications the  following  exceptions  are 
noted,  and  need  not  be  reported: 

a.  Instances  of  the  use  of  regularly  In- 
stalled telephones  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
hearing telephone  conversations  with  the 
permission  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
versation should  not  be  reported,  (e.g.,  lis- 
tening In  on  informants  or  undercover  agents 
placing  bets  or  purchasing  evidence.)  The 
consenting  party  may  b«  a  service  employee. 

What  about  the  other  poor  ^ellow? 
That  exception  does  not  even  conform  to 
any  element  of  justice.  That  exception 
does  not  even  meet  the  test  of  half  jus- 
tice, simply  because  half  of  the  two  has 
given  consent  to  have  his  conversation 
taken  down.  We  must  not  lorget  as  the 
Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out  in  some 
of  its  decisions  on  this  subject  matter, 
that  when  a  telephone  is  tapped,  every- 
thing is  heard.  One  cannot  select  the 
things  that  he  thinks  he  should  be  given 
the  right  to  hear. 

My  objection  Is  that  the  tap  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  constitutional  right  of 
privacy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  be  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mlasourl.  Does  the 
Senator  know  that  agencies  that  engage 
in  this  practice  can  rent  equipment  from 
A.T.  &  T.  which  permit*  them  to  tap  and 
listen  in  on  any  telephone  line  that  goes 
through  any  switchboard,  and  that  the 
people  in  these  agencies  can  sit  back  In 
their  air-conditioned  office  and  listen  In 
on  the  communications? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That,  I  did  not  know. 
I  missed  that  in  the  report,  If  it  is  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  IRS  of- 
fice in  Washington  ha«  that  equipment. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  did  not  know  It. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  can  ascribe 
any  abuse  to  privacy  by  agencies  of 
our  Government  that  would  surprise  me 


h;  the  slightest.  I  think  this  has  become 
such  a  honeycomb  situation — what  i 
have  previously  given  the  descriptive 
phrase  "so  cancerous  in  the  body  poll- 
tic"— it  Is  running  through  much  of  our 
governmental  system. 
Returning  to  the  exceptions: 

b.  Instances  of  electronic  surveillance 
conducted  by  persons  outside  the  service 
should  be  reported  only  if  the  Information 
gained  by  the  surveillance  Is  in  some  way 
related  to  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  case. 

c.  Instances  of  electronic  surveillance  la 
Investigations  under  the  direction  of  the  In- 
spection service  need  not  be  reported  by 
compliance  personnel.  Since  the  Inspection 
service  Is  highly  centralized,  this  Informa- 
tion is  readUy  available  in  the  national 
office. 

Prom  this  teletype  list  of  exceptions 
one  may  infer  that  Commissioner  Cohen 
is  either  not  aware  of  President  John- 
son's Executive  order  of  June  30,  1965, 
prohibiting  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Establishment  the  use  of  all  electronic 
listening  devices,  as  well  as  the  intercep- 
tion of  all  telephone  and  other  wire  com- 
munications, in  all  instances  other  than 
those  involving  the  collection  of  intelli- 
gence affecting  the  national  security,  or 
he  does  not  intend  to  follow  the  Execu- 
tive  order  at  all.  In  either  case,  Com- 
missioner Cohen  owes  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Congress  an 
explanation. 

In  my  judgment,  Commissioner  Co- 
hen's exceptions  to  the  President's  Ex- 
ecutive order  banning  electronic  snoop- 
ing in  Federal  agencies  is  typical  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
Because  of  this  attitude,  bugging  and 
other  forms  of  electronic  snooping  have 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  despite  the 
law.  Executive  orders,  and  official  policy 
to  the  contrary. 

Is  it  possible  that  Commissioner  Co- 
hen is  still  pursuing  the  policies  of  his 
predecessor  who  on  February  24,  1961,  in 
a  memorandum  to  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner—Operations— regional  commis- 
sioners and  district  directors,  stated: 

As  a  part  of  the  Government's  drive 
against  organized  crime,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  requested  the  Service  to  give  top 
priority  to  the  investigation  of  the  tax  af- 
fairs of  major  racketeers  .  .  .  in  conduct- 
ing such  investigations  full  use  will  be  made 
of  available  electronic  equipment  and  other 
technical  aids. 

Equally  disturbing  to  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  the  series  of  confessions  or  ad- 
missions of  illegal  wiretapping  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  a  series  of  what 
is  now  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
cases,  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]. 

The  Acting  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  and  Solicitor  General  Thurgood 
Marshall  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
position  taken  by  the  Department  in  Its 
supplemental  memorandum  in  the  Black 
c&se— Black  v.  U.S..  385  U.S.  26  (1966). 
This  memorandum  reveals  a  serious  in- 
tention to  conform  Department  practices 
to  the  policies  declared  by  the  President 
on  June  30,  1965,  in  his  Executive  order 
banning  electronic  snooping  in  all  cases 
excepting  those  affecting  the  national 
security.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  supplemental  memorandum  be  set 
forth  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  supple- 
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niental  memorandum  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
October  term,  1966] 

United 


Pbid   B.    Black,    Jr.,    Petitioneb   t; 
States  op  America — Supplemental  Mem- 
orandum   FOB   the    United   States 
This  supplemental  memorandum  is  sub- 
mitted In  response  to  this  Court's  order  of 
June  13.  1966,  requesting  "a  response  from 
the  Government  In  this  case,  not  limited  to, 
but  directed  In  particular  toward  the  kind 
of  apparatus  used  by  the  Government;   the 
person  or  persons   who   authorized   Its   In- 
stallation; the  statute  or  Executive  Order  re- 
lied upon;  the  date  or  dates  of  installation; 
whether  there  Is  In  existence  a  recording  of 
conversations  heard;   when  the  Information 
concerning  petitioner  came  Into  the  hands 
of  any  attorney  for  the  government  and  to 
which  ones,  as  well  as  what  was  made  of  the 
Information  In  the  case  against  petitioner." 
1.  The  listening  device  referred  to  In  our 
memorandum  of  May  24,  1966,  was  a  tubular 
microphone  which  was  Installed  through  the 
common  wall  of  a  room  adjoining  the  suite 
occupied    by    petitioner    at    the    Sheraton- 
Carlton    Hotel    In    Washington,    D.C.     The 
microphone  extended  through  the  six-Inch 
common  wall  and  one-fourth  of  an  Inch  Into 
the  one-half   Inch  molding  of  petitioner's 
suite.     It  was  Installed  on  the  afternoon  of 
February  7.  1963,  and  agents  of  the  Federal 
Bureau   of   Investigation   began   to  monitor 
conversations   In   petitioner's   suite   on   the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day.    The  instal- 
lation was  removed  and  the  monitoring  was 
terminated  on  April  25, 1963. 

No  recording  of  any  portion  of  the  mon- 
itored conversations  exists  today.  The  as- 
signment of  the  monitoring  agents  was  to 
keep  a  contemporaneous  log  In  which  were 
summarized  the  conversations  in  petitioner's 
suite.  A  tape  recorder  was  available  and  was 
used  to  record  particular  conversations 
whenever  a  monitoring  agent  felt  that  such 
a  recording  would  be  helpful  In  preparing 
his  summaries.  After  the  summaries  were 
prepared,  the  used  tape  was  erased. 

While  none  of  the  recordings  are,  con- 
sequently, available  today,  the  handwritten 
notes  of  the  monitoring  agents  do  exist. 
These  notes  summarize  the  conversations, 
and,  in  some  Instances,  contain  excerpts 
from  conversations. 

2.  No  specific  statute  or  executive  order 
was  relied  upon  In  the  Installa'tlon  of  the 
listening  device  In  question.  Under  5  U.S.C. 
300,  the  Attorney  General  has  the  authority 
to  appoint  officials  for  the  detection  and 
prosecution  of  crimes  against  the  United 
States.  In  carrying  out  this  responsibility. 
Attorneys  General  have  delegated  to  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation the  duty  to  gather  Intelligence,  to 
Investigate  violations  of  federal  laws,  and  to 
collect  evidence  In  cases  in  which  the  United 
States  Is  or  may  be  a  party.  See  28  C.F.R. 
!0.85  (1966  rev.). 

An  exception  to  the  general  delegation  of 
authority  has  been  prescribed,  since  1940, 
for  the  Interception  of  wire  communications, 
which  (In  addition  to  being  limited  to  mat- 
ters Involving  national  security  or  danger 
to  human  life)  has  required  the  specific  au- 
thorization of  the  Attorney  General  In  each 
Instance.  No  similar  procedure  existed  un- 
til 1965  with  respect  to  the  use  of  devices 
such  as  those  Involved  In  the  Instant  case, 
although  records  of  oral  and  written  com- 
munications within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice reflect  concern  by  Attorneys  General 
and  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  that  the  use  of  listening  de- 
vices by  agents  of  the  government  should 
be  confined  to  a  strictly  limited  category  of 
situations.  Under  Departmental  practice  in 
effect  for  a  period  of  years  prior  to  1963,  and 
continuing  into  1966,  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was  given 


authority  to  approve  the  installation  of  de- 
vices such  as  that  In  question  for  intelligence 
(and  not  evidentiary)  purposes  when  re- 
quired in  the  interest  of  internal  security 
or  national  safety.  Including  organized 
crime,  kidnappings  and  matters  wherein  hu- 
man life  might  be  at  stake.  Acting  on  the 
basis  of  the  aforementioned  Departmental 
authorization,  the  Director  approved  instal- 
lation of  the  device  Involved  In  the  Instant 
case. 

Present  Departmental  practice,  adopted  In 
July  1965  in  conformity  with  the  policies  de- 
clared by  the  President  on  June  30.  1965, 
for  the  entire  federal  establishment,  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  such  listening  devices  (as 
well  as  the  Interception  of  telephone  and 
other  wire  conunumcations)  in  all  Instances 
other  than  those  Involving  the  collection  of 
Intelligence  affecting  the  national  security. 
The  specific  authorization  of  the  Attorney 
General  must  be  obtained  in  each  Instance 
when  this  exception  Is  Invoked. 

3.  The  Information  concerning  petitioner 
obtained  by  the  monitoring  agents  was  sub- 
mitted to  their  superiors  in  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  In  the  form  of  the  logs 
previously  mentioned.    Some  of  this  infor- 
mation was  then  Incorporated  Into  two  re- 
ports and  two  memoranda  captioned  "antl- 
racketeerlng"  since   these   dealt   with   peti- 
tioner's  possible   aiailatlon   with   organized 
criminal    activity    In    the    United    States.* 
The  reports,  dated  April  17,  1963,  and  JiUy 
12,    1963,   were   transmitted   by   the   Federal 
Bureau    of    Investigation    to    the    Criminal 
Division  of  the  Department  of  'Justice,  and 
the  memoranda,   dated   April   5,   1963,   and 
April  9,  1963,  were  sent  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  with   copies   to  the   Criminal   Division. 
The  date  on  which  the  April  1963  report  was 
received    by    attorneys    In    the    Organized 
Crime    and     Racketeering    Section     Is     not 
known,  but  It  was  transmitted  to  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge 
of  the  Criminal  Division,  where  It  was  re- 
ceived on  November  6,  1963.    The  July  1963 
report  was  received  In  the  Organized  Crime 
&  Racketeering  Section  on  August  2,  1963, 
and  In  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Criminal  Division 
on  October  28,  1963.    The  memoranda  were 
received  In  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  April  5  and  April  9,  1963,  respectively. 
Neither  the  reports  nor  the   memoranda 
were  seen  by  attorneys  of  the  Tax  Division 
responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  the  tax 
evasion  charges  against  j>etltloner  until  Jan- 
uary 1964  when,  in  preparing  for  trial,  they 
requested  from  the  Criminal  Division  such 
material  as  the  latter  possessed  concerning 
petitioner.    The  F3.I.  reports   and  memo- 
randa were  Included  in  the  material  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  this  request.     They  were 
received  and  examined  by  the  Tax  Division 
attorneys  some   time  between   January  31, 
1964,  and  April  15,  1964,  when  petitioner's 
trial  began. 

The  bulk  of  the  Information  contained  In 
the  reports  had  been  obtained  from  sources 
other  than  the  monitoring.  Neither  the  re- 
ports nor  the  memoranda  indicated  that  any 
portion  of  the  information  was  derived  from 
a  listening  device. 

The  Tax  Division  attorneys  found  nothing 
in  the  P.BJ.  reports  or  memoranda  which 
they  considered  relevant  to  the  tax  evasion 
case.  No  information  from  these  reports  or 
memoranda  (whether  obtained  from  the  lis- 
tening device  or  from  any  other  source)  was 
used  by  government  counsel  In  petitioner's 
tax-evasion  trial.  The  charges  against  peti- 
tioner in  this  case  were  based  upon  his  fail- 
ure to  Include  in  his  Income  tax  returns  for 
1956  through  1959  certain  specific  Items  of 
income.  The  proof  that  petitioner  had  re- 
ceived these  items  in  those  tax  years  was 


obtained  not  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation but  by  agents  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  In  an  investigation  begun 
In  the  spring  of  1960  and  concluded  late  In 
1962.  On  December  12,  1962,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  referred  the  case  to  the  Tax 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  iar 
criminal  prosecution.  All  evidence  produced 
by  the  government  at  petitioner's  trial  was 
detailed  In  any  accompanying  report  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Neither  addi- 
tional evidence  n<»  any  lead  to  additional 
evidence  was  obtained  from  the  F.BJ.  re- 
ports and  memoranda. 

In  connection  with  an  inquiry  on  an  un- 
related matter,  the  F3J.  informed  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Criminal  Division  in 
late  August  1965  that  a  listening  device  had 
been  Installed  in  petitioner's  hotel  suite. 
The  logs  were  then  obtained  and  reviewed 
within  the  Criminal  Division  in  connection 
vrith  the  unrelated  matter.  However,  the 
fact  that  conversations  between  petitioner 
and  counsel  whom  he  had  then  retained  had 
been  overheard  was  not  noted  by  any  attorney 
In  the  Department  of  Justice  until  after 
April  21,  1966,  when  the  logs  were  again 
examined,  this  time  by  attorneys  In  the  Tax 
Division  who  were  familiar  with  the  history 
of  petitioner's  case.  They  completed  their 
review  In  early  May  and  brought  this  fact 
to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney  General. 
At  his  direction,  the  Solicitor  General  was 
advised  on  May  10,  1966.  that  a  listening  de- 
vice had  been  in  operation  In  petitioner's 
hotel  suite  and  that  such  conversations  had 
been  overheard,  and  our  memorandum  of 
May  24,  1966,  was  accordingly  filed  in  this 
Coiirt. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thttroood  Marshall, 

SolicitOT  General. 
JuLT  1966. 


•  Recital  of  these  facts  Is  not  Intended  to 
suggest  that  any  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of 
petitioner  was  uncovered  by  the  monitoring. 


Mr.  MORSE.  In  nine  additional  non- 
security  cases,  the  Department  has  ad- 
mitted to  electronic  snooping,  most  of 
which  emanated  from  the  policies  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  electronic  devices 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Division  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  1961. 

Mr.  President,  the  frank  admission  of 
the  Solicitor  Greneral  in  these  cases  gives 
rise  to  the  need  for  an  in-depth  investi- 
gation of  the  Department  of  Justice  re- 
garding past  practices.  As  I  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  1954: 

What  Is  needed  Is  public  disclosure.  What 
Is  needed  Is  to  bring  the  light  to  bear  on 
such  practices.  As  we  brought  the  Ught  to 
bear  on  the  third-degree  tactics  of  police  de- 
partments, the  tyrannical  browbeating  con- 
duct of  prosecutors,  and  corruption  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice,  remedies 
were  forthcoming  to  bring  to  an  end  those 
tyrannical  practices. 

As  Senator  Long  has  so  eloquently 
demonstrated,  a  good  public  poUcy  in  the 
field  of  wiretapping  is  not  enough,  be- 
cause the  age-old  question  asked  by 
Juvenal  still  remains:  "Who  will  guard 
the  guards?" 

While  Senator  Long's  original  desire 
to  avoid  an  investigation  of  the  agencies 
in  the  "security  community"  is  under- 
standable, a  thorough-going  investiga- 
tion of  the  Justice  Department  should  no 
longer  be  delayed,  as  pointed  out  also  by 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Department's  admission  of  wiretapping 
and  bugging  took  place  in  10  nonsecu- 
rity  cases.  Any  Investigation  would,  of 
course,  treat  national  security  matters  as 
classified  information.    Of  all  agencies 
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of  the  Federal  Govenunent,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity to  abuse  its  great  power  for  politi- 
cal purposes. 
As  I  stated  in  my  speech  in  1954 : 
There  la  no  questioa  about  the  Attorney 
General's  being  a  political  officer.  .  .  . 

I  was  once  offered  the  Attorney  General- 
ship of  the  United  States,  and  In  the  discus- 
sion that  took  place  prior  to  my  declina- 
tion, I  made  very  clear  that  If  I  accepted 
the  Attorney  Generalship  of  the  United 
States,  political  considerations  and  pressures 
would  have  no  place  In  the  administration 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Without  going  into  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  recent  cases,  such  as  the  Baker 
case  and  the  Hoffa  case,  where  serious 
allegations  of  wiretapping  and  bugging 
have  been  made,  there  certainly  is  need 
for  congressional  investigation  in  the  use 
of  alleged  wiretapping  and  bugging  ac- 
tivities to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  an  abuse  of  official  discretion. 
At  this  point  I  submit  for  the  Record  a 
recent  news  story  appearing  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  dated  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 25,  1967,  which  contains  the  follow- 
ing heading :  "Alleged  FBI  Informant  Is 
Said  To  Have  Used  Wiretaps  and  Bugs 
During  1964  Trial." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  25,  1967] 
Reprieve  roa  Hoffa? — Teamster  Boss  To 
CuiM  Eavesdropping  bt  United  States  in 
Bid  To  Avon)  Prison — ^Alleged  FBI  Inform- 
ant Is  Said  To  Have  Used  Wiretaps  and 
Bugs  During  1964  Triai. — Former  Justice 
Aid's  Denial 
(By  Jerry  Landauer  and  John  A.  Grimes) 

Washington. — Jimmy  Hoffa,  apparently 
doomed  to  a  long  stretch  behind  bars, 
thinks — or  hopes — he  may  have  found  the 
way  to  continued  freedom. 

By  a  stroke  of  fortune,  or  perhaps  attracted 
by  a  proffered  reward,  a  man  said  to  be  an 
FBI  "special  employe"  wise  In  the  ways  of 
wiretapping  has  dropped  Into  Teamster 
Union  laps.  His  arrival  apparently  accounts 
for  union  chief  Hoffa's  recently  gained  con- 
fidence— a  confidence  actually  born  of  des- 
peration. Government  men  say — that  hell 
yet  escape  the  eight-year  jaU  term  to  which 
he  has  been  sentenced. 

The  purported  "special  employe,"  meaning 
a  paid  FBI  Informant,  goes  by  the  name  Bud 
Nichols.  With  his  wife  and  two  children  he's 
holed  up  here  In  a  closely  guarded  hotel  suite 
near  Teamster  headquarters.  He  claims  that 
the  Justice  Department  paid  blm  f  1,684  to 
eavesdrop  not  only  on  Mr.  Hoffa  and  his 
lawyers  but  also  on  the  Chattanooga  Federal 
Jury  that  found  Mr.  Hoffa  guilty  In  1964  of 
tampering  with  Jurlors  In  an  earlier  case. 

Any  day  now.  Treasury  attorneys  Intend 
to  file  papers  petitioning  the  Supreme  Court 
to  bear  what  they  will  contend  Is  new  evi- 
dence bearing  on  Mr.  Hoffa's  conviction.  The 
papers  will  include  an  affidavit  In  which  Bud 
Nichols  swears  that  Walter  Sheridan,  former 
head  of  the  Justice  Department's  special 
"Hoffa  squad,"  Instructed  him  to  slip  tiny 
transmitters  under  the  mattresses  of  the 
Chattanooga  jvu'ors  when  they  were  seques- 
tered In  the  Read  House  hostelry  there. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Nichols  is  prepared  to  swear 
that  he  placed  four  microphone  "bugs"  and 
tapped  six  telephone  lines  leading  to  rooms  In 
the  Patten  Hotel  which  were  occupied  during 
the  trial  by  Mr.  Hoffa  and  his  legal  counselors. 

MR.    SHERIDAN   DISMISSES   STORT 

Mr.  Sheridan,  now  an  executive  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.,  dismisses  the  story 


of  the  alleged  FBI  informant.  "I've  been  ex- 
pecting something  lika  this,"  he  remarks. 
"It's  unbelievable.  It's  fantastic.  He  sure 
as  hell  didn't  do  any  bugging  or  tapping  for 
me." 

Despite  Mr.  Sheridan's  disavowal,  some  Jus- 
tice Department  officials  seem  concerned  that 
Mr.  Nichols'  story  may  sound  sufficiently  im- 
pressive to  win  Mr.  Hoffa  a  reprieve.  At  mini- 
mum, Teamster  attorneys  hope  the  High 
Court  will  remand  the  conviction  to  the 
lower  courts  for  the  purixjse  of  determining 
whether  tapping  or  bugging  indeed  did  occur. 

And  some  Teamsters  seem  to  believe,  de- 
spite the  apparent  odda  against  it,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  actually  reverse  Itself  and 
knock  down  the  Jury-tAmpering  conviction. 
"The  lawyers  Insist  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  this  is  what;  will  happen,"  says 
one  union  official. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Hoffa  is  reported  to  have 
(tersuaded  himself  that  he  is  going  to  get  off. 
"You  can  think  what  you  want  to,"  says  one 
Teamster  official,  "but  I'm  telling  you  he's 
convinced  that  he's   not  going  to  jail." 

The  Teamster  high  command  is  quite 
aware,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Nichols'  willing- 
ness to  turn  against  the  Government  may  be 
motivated  by  visions  of  ft  $200,000  reward  be- 
ing offered  to  anybody  who  can  help  spring 
Jimmy  Hoffa  free.  No  doubt,  too,  the  Team- 
ster chiefs  might  suspect  Mr.  Nichols  of  be- 
ing a  Government  plant  designed  to  learn 
what  other  surprises  the  Hoffa  defense  might 
yet  be  planning  to  spring. 

CHATTANOOGA    CONVICTION 

But  the  real  shortcoming  of  the  Team- 
sters' find  might  be  that  it  would  fall  to  up- 
set the  case  against  Mr.  Hoffa.  Conceivably, 
the  Supreme  Court  might  hold  that  his  con- 
viction was  based  on  legally  admlssable  evi- 
dence not  obtained  by  wiretapping  or 
bugging.  He  was  convicted  by  the  Chatta- 
nooga Jury  largely  on  the  testimony  of  Ed- 
ward Partln,  a  Louisiana  Teamsters  official 
who  tiirned  out  to  be  a  Government  agent. 
At  the  trial,  Mr.  Partln  detailed  how  Mr. 
Hoffa,  both  in  direct  conversations  with  him 
and  in  other  conversations  he  overheard,  told 
of  planning  and  trying  to  "fix"  the  jury  in 
an  earlier  trial  in  which  Mr.  Hoffa  was 
charged  with  accepting  money  from  an  em- 
ployer In  violation  of  tbe  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Teamster  attorneys  contended  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  Mr.  Rartln  was  a  paid  in- 
former who  wormed  his  way  Into  Jimmy's 
confidence  under  false  colors,  and  that  the 
defendant's  Constitutional  rights  were  vio- 
lated. But  a  majority  of  Justices  rejected 
this  claim,  saying  the  Constitution  was  not 
intended  to  protect  Mr.  Hoffa's  "misplaced  be- 
lief that  a  person  to  whom  he  voluntarily 
confides  his  wrongdoing  will  not  reveal  it." 
Later  the  Justices  set  Feb.  4  as  the  deadline 
for  the  defense  to  file  a  petition  for  the  court 
to  reconsider. 

In  effect,  then,  the  Teamster  leader  has  lit- 
tle recourse  except  to  rely  on  Bud  Nichols' 
story  of  the  bugging  and  wire  tapping  In 
Chattanooga.  "Jimmy's  staking  his  life  on 
that  boy,"  an  associate  says,  speaking  of  the 
34-year-old  Informant. 

DOCUMENTS   ARE    CITED 

Mr.  Nichols  Is  telling  the  Teamsters  that 
he's  been  on  "retainer"  to  the  FBI  for  nearly 
a  decade,  receiving  $200  a  month  just  to  stand 
by  for  special  Jobs.  Much  of  the  time,  he  says. 
Special  Agent  John  Parker  of  the  FBI's  Knox- 
vlUe  office  gave  him  the  money  on  the  15th 
day  of  each  month  from  confidential  "blue 
slip"  funds.  Mr.  Nichote  claims  the  bureau 
also  set  up  a  "cover  company,"  enabling  him 
to  purchase  electronic  equipment  and  operate 
in  the  guise  of  a  private  technician.  He  says 
he  can  produce  copies  of  documents  initialed 
by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgai  Hoover  authorizing 
purchases  of  electronic  gear  to  track  down  a 
matter  Involving  national  security. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Nichols  apparently  has  se- 
creted away  other  documents  for  use  to  es- 


tablish his  credentials  if  tbe  FBI  or  tbe  Jus- 
tice Department  disavows  him.  But  agent 
Parker,  who  has  been  transferred  from  Knox- 
vllle  to  the  Pittsbxirgh  office,  may  have  no 
Intention  of  such  a  disavowal. 

"Do  you  know  a  man  named  Bud  Nichols?" 
Mr.  Parker  was  asked  yesterday,  "Oh.  good 
Lord,"  the  agent  replied  in  seeming  recognl- 
tlon  of  the  name,  but  had  declined  further 
comment. 

It  is  Mr.  Nichols'  recollection  that  he  and 
agent  Parker  got  on  well  together.  Relations 
were  less  satisfactory,  he  says,  with  Richard 
C.  Qulnn,  resident  agent  for  the  Secret  Service 
in  KnoxvlUe  who  "serviced"  him  after  Mr. 
Parker's  departure  to  Pittsburgh.  Bvit,  he 
claims,  it  was  the  Government's  refusal  to 
help  him  untangle  personal  financial  prob- 
lems that  prompted  his  cooperation  with  the 
Teamsters. 

EXPLAINING    THE    INEXPLICABLE 

The  Teamsters'  secret  discovery  of  Mr. 
Nichols  helps  explain  what  otherwise  has 
seemed  inexplicable:  Mr.  Hoffa's  recent  ablll- 
ty  to  maintain  a  crisp,  cocky  exterior  while 
confronted  by  his  eight-year  Jail  sentence. 

It's  true  there's  a  bit  of  puffiness  to  hla 
face  and  his  middle  that  wasn't  there  before, 
but  Mr.  Hoffa  offhandedly  blames  this  on  lack 
of  exercise  resulting  from  having  to  handle 
his  court  moves  as  well  as  the  union's  busi- 
ness. He  is,  on  occasion,  tense  and.  terrlble- 
temp>ered,  but  he  always  has  been  known  to 
have  a  short  fuse. 

By  and  large,  Mr.  Hoffa  is  running  himself 
and  his  union  as  though  his  prospect  of  a 
lengthy  stretch  behind  bars  Just  didn't  exist. 
To  long-time  Hoffa-watchers  unaware  of  Mr. 
Nichols'  existence,  his  behavior  has  been 
nothing  short  of  astounding. 

Sample:  Just  last  week,  the  Teamster 
leader  threw  himself  into  the  opening  round 
of  1967  negotiations  with  the  trucking  in- 
dustry without  so  much  as  a  hint  that  he 
might  not  be  around  to  follow  through  if  the 
talks  go  down  to  the  March  31  deadline.  If 
anything,  bis  performance  Indicated  that  he 
felt  he  owned  the  Industry. 

Mr.  HoSa  told  employer  and  union  o.'ficlals 
where  they  would  sit  and  how  the  session 
would  proceed.  He  read  an  86-page  docu- 
ment of  master  contract  proposals,  identify- 
ing the  specific  problem  each  was  designed 
to  overcome.  He  chastised  the  operators 
for  supposed  shortcomings  In  treatment  of 
employes,  calling  each  of  the  employers  by 
their  first  names  as  they  stood  up  to  respond 
to  his  questions  (they  called  him  "Mr.  HoSa" 
and  "Mr.  Chairman,"  usually  with  a  "sir"). 
He  further  told  them  how  future  bargaining 
sessions  would  be  conducted.  Power  was 
clearly  talking,  and  the  employers  knew  it. 

Another  sample:  Earlier  this  month,  Mr. 
Hoffa  ran  his  union's  13-man  general  execu- 
tive board  through  a  two-day  session  with 
his  usual  tight  control  of  the  agenda  and  the 
decisions.  There  was  no  whisper  of  sugges- 
tion in  the  meetings  as  to  what  detailed  ar- 
rangements Mr.  Hoffa  might  be  making  for 
the  running  of  the  union  in  his  absence.  If 
the  board  members  had  any  doubt  whether 
the  union  boss  would  be  present  for  the  next 
meeting,  they  did  not  bring  It  up.  It  is  true 
there  was  some  extra-curricular  grumbling 
about  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hoffa  did  not  choose 
to  discuss  who  wovild  take  over  some  of  the 
various  titles  he  holds  and  functions  he  fills 
In  addition  to  union  president,  or  to  prepare 
for  the  possible  transition  of  his  powers  to 
newly  elected  General  Vice  President  Franlf 
Fitzsimmons — but  no  one  was  about  to  raise 
the  subject  openly.  Power  was  talking  in  the 
meetings,  and  the  union  officials  knew  it. 

PRISON,  THEN  PRESIDENCT  AGAIN? 

Should  the  "unthinkable"  yet  happen  to 
Jimmy  Hoffa,  he  does  have  an  additional 
comfort:  With  time  off  for  good  liehavior,  he 
might  be  out  of  Jail  In  advance  of  the  union's 
next  convention  in  1971,  ready  to  be  reelected 
and  to  reclaim  the  president's  seat  kept  warm 
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for  him  by  loyal  aide  Fitzsimmons:  mean- 
time, the  union  might  operate  quietly  on  a 
Uve-and-let-llve  basis,  with  no  power  strug- 
gles to  rupture  the  chief's  plans  for  return- 
ing to  office. 

The  Insistence  by  Mr.  Hoffa  and  his  law- 
yers that  he  still  has  a  good  chance  of  getting 
his  conviction  reversed  has  kept  other  top 
Teamsters  uncertain  about  what's  coming 
next.  No  one,  these  officials  privately  agree, 
is  going  to  make  a  move  to  fill  any  power 
vacuum  left  by  Mr.  Hoffa's  departure  unless 
they're  absolutely  sure  a  vacuum  exists. 

CARETAKER  ARRANGEMENT 

Even  If  Mr.  Hoffa  does  go  to  Jail,  many 
Teamster  officials  believe  he  has  things  set 
up  so  that  the  union  will  run  much  as  he 
wants  it  to. 

At  last  July's  convention,  Mr.  Hoffa  set  up 
a  potential  caretaker  arrangement  by  creat- 
ing the  post  of  general  vice  president  and 
filling  it  with  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  an  old  Detroit 
ally  of  unquestioned  loyalty  to  the  Teamster 
chief.  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  aged  58,  Is  amiable 
and  mild-mannered.  No  one  expects  he 
vould  run  the  union  In  Hoffa  style,  as  a 
tightly  centralized  organization  with  vast 
powers  centered  In  the  presidency.  The 
guessing  Is  that  under  "Fitz"  the  union 
would  revert  more  to  the  days  of  former 
president  Dan  Tobin,  when  regional  and  local 
leaders  held  sway  without  much  Interference 
from  national  headquarters. 

While  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  would  be  largely 
on  his  own,  a  Teamster  aide  predicts,  "Fitz 
will  have  a  set  of  written  Instructions  from 
Jimmy  on  how  to  cope  with  almost  any  sit- 
uation that  comes  up.  And  he'll  be  told  to 
try  to  get  along  with  everyone,  no  matter 
what  the  provocation." 

As  for  a  possible  challenger,  "There  Isn't 
anyone  I  see  who  can,  or  will,  try  to  take  over 
if  Jimmy  is  behind  bars,"  says  one  Teamster 
official.  Adds  another:  "If  Jimmy  gets  out 
of  jail  before  the  next  convention  in  1971, 
he'll  be  reelected;  there's  no  doubt  about 
that.  If  he's  in  beyond  the  next  convention, 
that's  a  different  story.  But  I  can't  yet  s^e 
who  the  next  guy  would  be,  and  I  don't  think 
anyone  else  can." 

There  Is,  however,  one  Imponderable:  If 
Mr.  Hoffa  were  out  of  the  way  for  a  few  years, 
what  If  any  ambitious  young  strong-man 
began  to  put  together  the  power  blocs  neces- 
sary to  become  a  real  infiuence  In  the  union, 
such  as  Mr.  Hoffa  did  years  ago?  "That  is 
what  we  have  to  worry  about,"  says  a  top 
Teamster  official. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  the  light  of  these 
allegations  of  wiretapping  and  bugsing, 
certainly  the  Congress  has  a  right  to 
know  whether  the  Hoffa  case — Hoffa  v. 
U.S.  Sup.  Ct.,  17  L.  Ed.  2d,  (1966)— has 
been  in:;luded  among  the  cases  presently 
being  investigated  for  electronic  sur- 
veillance by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  January  30.  1967.  issue 
of  the  Nation  ma-!az'ne,  which  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  in  the  Hoffa  case, 
is  pursuing  the  policy  laid  down  in  Black 
and  Schipani— Sc^iponi  v.  U.S.,  362,  F. 
2d,  825,  cert,  denied,  385  U.S.  26  (1966) 
cases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Not  Hoffa? 

The  Teamsters'  union  has  offered  a  $100,000 
reward  for  Information  leading  to  the  dis- 
closure that  the  Department  of  Justice  re- 
lied on  Illegal  wire  tapw  or  "bugs"  In  securing 
the  conviction  of  James  Hoffa.  William  Loeb. 
the  New  Hampshire  publisher  whose  news- 
paper once  sesured  a  substantial  loan  from 


the  Teamsters  and  who  apparently  wants  to 
demonstrate  his  gratitude,  has  put  up  an- 
other $100,000  on  the  same  terms.  But  are 
either  of  these  rewards   really  necessary? 

In  the  recent  case  Involving  Joseph  Schi- 
panl.  the  Department  of  Justice  consented 
to  a  reversal  of  the  conviction  because  Illegal 
wire  taps  had  been  used.     In  this  case  the 
Solicitor       General,      Thurgood       Marshall, 
stressed   the   point  that  since   the  Supreme 
Court  exercises  a  supervisory  role  over  meth- 
ods used  In  federal  prosecutions,  he  felt  it 
ills   duty   to  Inform   tlie   court  of   the   t.ips. 
Mr.  Marshall  also  said  that  the  government 
had  initiated  an  intensive  survey  of  pending 
cases  to  determine  If  convictions  had  been 
obtained   by   "tainted"   or  illegally   obtiined 
evidence.    Reports  from  Washington  indicate 
that  as  many  as  200  cases  are   being  scru- 
tinized as  part  of  this  general  survey.    This 
month,    in    a   case    involving   seven    Florida 
residents.   Mr.   Marshall   informed   the   court 
that  although  none  of  the  seven   had  been 
under   "direct  electronic   surveillance,"   two 
of  them  were  participants  in  conversations 
which  were  electronically  monitored.     This 
is  the  ninth  Instance  In  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  volunteered  a  disclosure 
of  this  kind.    If  the  Hoffa  case  Included  in 
the  survey?     If  not,   why   not?     Have   the 
records  of  the  case  been  investigated  to  de- 
termine if  any  illegal  wire  taps  or  bugs  were 
used?     If  Schipanl  was  entitled   to  a  frank 
statement  of  the  facts,  why  isn't  Hoffa  en- 
titled to  the  same  treatment?     After  Fred 
Black's  conviction   (see  "A  Dirty  Business," 
The  Nation,  December  26),  the  Department 
volunteered  the  Information  that  Illegal  wire 
taps  had  been  used.    If  Black  and  Schipanl, 
why  not  Hoffa? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri,  for  his  courage  and  dedi- 
cation during  the  past  3  years  in  pur- 
suing relentlessly  the  abuse  of  ofiBcial 
policy  by  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  I 
hope  the  investigation  by  the  Long  sub- 
committee will  be  extended  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  to  the  agencies 
in  the  so-called  security  community  on 
matters  where  no  security  problem  is  in- 
volved. 

Siunming  up,  I  would  Uke  to  remind 
the  Senate  that  ofBcial  declarations 
against  wiretapping  either  in  the  form  of 
Executive  order  or  legislation  are  not 
simply  enough.  OflBcial  policy  must  be 
implemented  by  an  informed  public  opin- 
ion to  demand  enforcement  of  this 
policy.  Despite  the  revelations  of  the 
Long  subcommittee,  I  am  informed  that 
not  one  civil  servant  has  been  disciplined 
for  violations  of  State  or  Federal  law 
either  in  terms  of  departmental  disci- 
pline or  prosecution  for  violation  of  such 
law. 

Only  through  an  aroused  public  opin- 
ion which  is  aware  that  wiretapping  af- 
fects the  privacies  of  innocent  persons, 
affects  privileged  and  confidential  rela- 
tionships of  husband  and  wife,  parent 
and  child,  lawyer  and  client,  doctor  and 
patient;  yes,  the  sanctity  of  the  confes- 
sional, there  must  be  a  continuous  expo- 
sure of  these  violations  of  individual 
rights.  Wiretapping  is  indiscriminate. 
Wiretapping  is  in  the  character  of  a 
general  tool.  It  Is  a  form  of  Writs  of 
Assistance,  the  very  thing  that  James 
Otis  protested  against  in  1761.  Writs  of 
Assistance  are  cited  by  historians  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  American  Resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Long  subcom- 
mittee to  continue  its  unrelenting  fight 
for  public  exposure — and  I  pledge  to  that 
committee  my  shoulder-to-shoulder  sup- 


port in  its  endeavors  to  bring  to  an  end 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
precious  constitutional  rights  In  this 
coimtry — and  that  it  Immediately  will 
proceed  to  investigate  violations  of  citi- 
zens' rights  through  wiretapping  and 
bugging  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
A  great  constitutional  guarantee  per- 
taining to  rights  of  privacy  is  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  sayhig 
that  one  of  the  basic  rights  which  deter- 
mines the  continuous  freedom  of  the 
American  people  is  the  presumption  of 
innocence.  In  my  judgment,  we  cannot 
square  this  invasion  of  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  the  right  to  privacy 
with  that  precious  guarantee  that  all  of 
us  are  protected  by  the  presumption  of 
innocence  before  we  are  brought  to  trial. 

But  that  presumption  of  Innocence 
cannot  be  separated  from  our  constitu- 
tional right  of  privacy.  That  presump- 
tion of  innocence  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  right  of  the  American  people  to 
be  free  and  to  have  torn  out  of  the  body 
politic  this  cancerous  growth  of  imcon- 
stitutionality  which  is  Involved  In  wire- 
tapping devices  used  by  the  Government 
in  so  many  of  its  agencies,  and  the  same 
practice  which  is  being  adopted  in  States 
and  local  police  departments  across  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  to  make  certain  that  I 
have  permission  to  include  all  the  mate- 
rial I  want  in  the  Record,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  certain  other  material  in  regard 
to  the  wiretapping  Issue  which  I  have 
raised  this  afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

( In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — 

October  Term,  1956 — No.  504] 
Joseph  P.  Schipani,  PErmoNER  v.  United 
States  of  America — Supplemental  Mem- 
orandum FOR  THE  United  States 
After  a  non-Jury  trial  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York,  petitioner  was  convicted  on  five 
counts  charging  him  with  willfully  attempt- 
ing to  defeat  and  evade  income  taxation  for 
the  years  1956  through  1960.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  years'  imprisonment  and 
fined  $12,500.  The  conviction  was  affrmed 
by  the  court  of  appeals,  362  F.  2d  825.  A 
petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  was  filed  on 
August  29,  1966.  The  government  filed  a 
memorandum  in  opposition  to  the  granting 
of  the  petition  on  September  30,  1966,  and 
certiorari  was  denied  by  this  Court  on  No- 
vember 7,  1966.  As  yet  no  petition  for  re- 
hearing has  l>een  filed,  and  under  Rule 
58(1)  of  this  Court  the  time  within  which 
to  file  a  petition  for  rehearing,  if  not  ex- 
tended, will  expire  on  December  2,  1966. 

In  light  of  this  Court's  continued  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  cause,  we  submit  this  supple- 
mental memorandum  to  advise  the  Court  of 
the  information  set  forth  t>elow  and  to  sug- 
gest the  appropriate  disposition. 

1.  Petitioner  kept  no  books,  furnished  no 
explanrtion  of  his  failure  to  file  returns  and 
adduced  no  proof  at  trial.  Tlie  government's 
proof  was  based  on  the  net-worth  method; 
the  sufUciei-rcy  of  that  proof  to  support  the 
district  court's  findings  was  the  primary  is- 
sue presented  by  the  petition.  The  facts 
developed  at  trial  and  the  applicable  law 
are  set  forth  in  the  government's  memoran- 
dum in  opposition. 

2.  Since  November  21.  1966.  the  foUowing 
additional  facts  have  come  to  the  Solicitor 
General's  attention: 

[a)  In  response  to  a  memorandum  of  Oc- 
tober 24,  1966.  from  the  Tax  Division  of  the 
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Department  of  Justice.^  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Inveatlgatlon  Informed  the  Acting  Attor- 
ney General,  by  memorandmn  of  October  28, 
1966,  that,  although  petitioner  was  not  the 
subject  of  direct  electronic  surveUlance  by 
agents  of  the  rSJ.,  he  was  a  participant  In 
various  conversations  electronically  moni- 
tored on  a  number  of  occasions  In  1961.  The 
microphone  was  installed,  by  means  of  a  tres- 
pass, at  a  place  of  business  where  petitioner 
and  others  frequently  met.  It  was  believed 
by  the  P.BJ.  that  this  esUbllshment  was 
being  utilized  for  purposes  connected  with 
organized  crime.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, acting  on  the  basis  of  the  De- 
pcotmental  authorization  as  previously  de- 
scribed at  pages  2-3  of  the  Supplemental 
ICemorandtun  for  the  United  States  filed  in 
Black  V.  United  States,  Oct.  Term,  1965,  No. 
1029,  approved  the  installation  here  In  ques- 
tion. 

(b)  The  substance  of  the  monitored  con- 
versations involving  petitioner  and  others 
was  recorded  In  logs  kept  by  the  P3.I.  agents 
who  conducted  the  electronic  siirveillance, 
and  was  reflected  In  various  F3.I.  reports 
Which  came  to  the  attention  of  those  in 
charge  of  Investigating  and  prosecuting  pe- 
titioner for  possible  tax  violations.  The  re- 
ports did  not  disclose  the  manner  In  which 
the  Information  contained  therein  had  Ijeen 
Obtained.  Following  receipt  of  the  F.B.I.'s 
memorandum  of  October  28,  1966,  noted 
above,  attorneys  of  the  Etepartment  of  Jus- 
tice obtained  the  relevant  P3.I.  logs  and 
examined  them  to  detail  In  order  to  make  an 
Informed  Judgment  about  the  matter. 

3.  Unlike  the  situation  in  Black  v.  United 
States,  we  cannot  say  in  the  Instant  case 
that  none  of  the  evidence  used  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  petitioner's  trial  was  obtained, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  from  an  im- 
proper soxu'ce.  Some  of  the  material  In  the 
F3J.  reports  (wtilch  were  based  In  part  on 
the  elctronic  surveillance)  provided  investi- 
gatory leads  and  other  information  used  in 
proceeding  against  petitioner.  Since  there 
was  material  evidence  against  petitioner 
which  was  tainted,  his  conviction  cannot 
stand,  and  no  purpose  woxild  be  served  here 
In  having  the  district  covirt  conduct  a  col- 
lateral hearing,  such  as  was  suggested  by 
the  government  in  its  memorandmn  in 
Black?  We  concede,  moreover,  that  peti- 
tioner would  have  standing  to  object  to  the 
Introduction  of  the  evidence  obtained  as  a 
result  of  the  electronic  surveillance.  Al- 
though he  was  not  the  owner  of  the  estab- 
lishment imder  surveillance,  he  was  at  least 
an  "Invitee"  on  the  premises  within  the 
meaning  of  Jones  v.  United  States,  362  U.S. 
257. 

4.  In  view  of  this  Court's  supervisory  role 
in  the  federal  Judiciary  system,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  believes  it  appropriate  to 
apprise  the  Court  of  its  policy  In  regard  to 
electronic  surveillance  of  the  kind  here  in- 
volved. Present  governmental  practice, 
adopted  in  July  1966  in  conformity  with  the 
policies  declared  by  the  President  on  June  30, 
1965,  for  the  entire  federal  establishment, 
prohibits  such  electronic  surveillance  in  all 
Instances  except  those  involving  the  collec- 
tion of  Intelligence  with  respect  to  matters 
affecting  national  security.  Such  Intelli- 
gence data  win  not  be  made  available  for 
prosecutorial  purposes,  and  the  specific  au- 
thorization of  the  Attorney  General  must  be 
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obtained  in  each  Instanoe  when  the  national 
security  exception  is  sought  to  be  Invoked.' 

Recognizing  its  obligation  not  to  use  evi- 
dence obtained  In  violation  of  a  defendant's 
protected  rights  in  any  erlmlnal  prosecution, 
the  Department  has  initiated  a  program  to 
discover  prior  instances  In  which  this  may 
have  occurred.  An  extensive  review  is  pres- 
ently being  conducted  in  order  to  determine 
the  Instances  In  which  there  might  bave 
been  monitoring  affecting  a  case  which  has 
been  brought  to  trial.*  Reports  of  the  results 
of  this  continuing  review  are  being  sent  to 
the  Acting  Attorney  General.  Similarly,  a 
careful  review  of  pending  and  prospective 
prosecutions  is  being  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  other  cases  might  fall  within  this  cate- 
gory. This  win  necessarily  be  a  time-con- 
suming process  but  will  be  diligently  pursued 
to  completion.  The  government  will  prompt- 
ly notify  the  appropriate  court  when  any 
material  discovery  is  made." 

5.  In  light  of  the  foregoing,  and  in  view 
of  this  Court's  decision  and  per  curiam  opin- 
ion in  the  Black  case,  we  suggest  that  the 
Court  vacate  its  ordet  denying  certiorari, 
grant  certiorari,  vacate  the  Judgment  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  and  remand  the  cause  to 
the  district  court  for  a  new  trial,  should  the 
government  seek  to  prosecute  petitioner 
anew.* 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ThurCood  Marshall, 

j    Solicitor  General. 

NOVEMBEB  1966.  I 


>  The  memorandum  of  October  24  was  writ- 
ten In  connection  with  the  review  program 
described  in  paragraph  4,  infra. 

*  Following  the  issuance  of  the  Court's 
order  denying  certiorari  in  this  case,  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  was  advised  not  to  have 
petitioner  apprehended  to  omnmence  servmg 
his  sentence,  and  petitioner  has  not  in  fact 
been  Incarcerated. 


•A  memorandum  of  the  AcUng  Attorney 
General  of  November  3, 1966.  addressed  to  all 
United  States  Attorneys,  summarizes  the  De- 
partment's policy  in  this  regard  as  follows: 

"This  Department  must  never  proceed  with 
any  investigation  or  ca»e  which  Includes  evi- 
dence Illegally  obtained  or  the  fruits  of  that 
evidence.  No  investigation  or  case  of  that 
character  shall  go  forward  until  such  evi- 
dence and  all  of  its  fruits  have  been  purged 
and  we  are  in  a  position  to  assure  ourselves 
and  the  court  that  there  is  no  taint  or  un- 
fairness. We  must,  also,  scrupulously  avoid 
any  situation  in  which  an  intrusion  into  a 
confidential  relationship  would  deny  a  fair 
hearing  to  a  defendant  or  person  under  in- 
vestigation." 

•As  the  Instant  case  illustrates,  problems 
In  this  regard  may  still  arise  In  cases  In  which 
some  Investigation  was  conducted  prior  to 
July  1965. 

s  Action  similar  to  that  taken  in  the  Black 
case  and  In  this  case  has  been  taken  by  the 
government  In  DeNiro,  et  al.  v.  United  States, 
pending  on  appeal.  Nos.  17.0ea-17.055.  C.A. 
6.  where  the  governmemt  suggested  that  the 
Sixth  Circuit  remand  the  cases  to  the  district 
court. 

•  On  November  29,  1966,  while  preparing  to 
file  this  memorandum,  we  learned  that  agents 
of  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Division  of 
the  Treasury  Department  had  engaged  in 
electronic  surveillance  of  another  establish- 
ment frequented  by  petitioner.  Logs  were 
not  maintained  and  We  are  unable  at  this 
Juncture  to  provide  a  full  statement  of  the 
relevant  facts.  Although  our  information  is 
incomplete,  it  appears  that  the  surveillance 
iMted  for  a  brief  period  and  that  no  relevant 
information  relating  to  petitioner  was  ob- 
tained. Investigation  of  this  matter  will  be 
continued  and  no  further  prosecution  of  peti- 
tioner will  be  instituted  in  advance  of  its 
completion.  Since,  however,  the  facts  stated 
in  the  text  of  this  memorandum  call,  without 
more,  for  the  disposition  which  we  are  sug- 
gesting, we  are  filing  the  memorandum  with- 
out further  delay.  In  the  event  that  the 
goverimient  should  seek  to  proceed  further 
against  petitioner,  all  tiddltlonal  information 
which  we  obtain  will  be  made  known  to  the 
district  court. 


[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State»-. 
October  Term.   1966] 

BtACX  V.  United  Statsb — On  PirinoN  rot 
BsBXAaiNG — No.  1029,  Octobxr  Tbuc, 
1966 — Decidzd  Novembkr  7,  1966. 

PsB  Curiam. 

In  Davis  v.  United  States.  No.  245,  October 
Term,  1966,  we  today  denied  the  petition  for 
certiorari.  The  sole  question  raised  there 
(but  not  passed  upon  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals  because  not  necessary  to  its  disposi- 
tion) involved  petitioners'  claim  that  con- 
ferences between  petlttoners  and  their 
counsel  were  surreptitiously  overheard  and 
intercepted  by  law  enforcement  offldali 
through  concealed  monitorial  devices  built 
into  the  Jail  where  petitioners  were  being 
held  for  federal  authorities.  The  Solicitor 
General  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  de- 
vices but  said  that  there  were  no  recordings 
of  the  conversations  in  question.  He  pointed 
out  that  since  the  case  has  been  remanded 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  a  new  trial  on 
other  grounds,  a  full  exploration  of  tbia 
question  could  be  made  on  retrial.  In  the 
light  of  these  representations  we  denied  the 
petition  for  certiorari  so  that  the  question 
might  be  fully  explored  at  the  new  trial,  u 
suggested  by  the  Solicitor  General. 

In  Black  v.  United  States,  No.  1029.  Octo- 
ber Term,  1965,  the  petitioner  raises  a  siinUai 
question  and  while  Davis  v.  United  Stata, 
supra,  is  not  controlling,  its  relation  is  obvi- 
ous.   In  Black  the  Solicitor  General  advised 
the  Court  voluntarily  on  May  24,  1966.  after 
the  petition  for  certiorari  had  been  denied 
but  before  an  application  for  rehearing  had 
been  filed,  that  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  in  a  matter  vmrelated  to 
this  case,  on  February  7,  1963,  installed  a 
listening  device  in  petitioner's  hotel  suite  In 
Washington,    D.C.      The    device    monitored 
conversations  held  in  the  hotel  suite  during 
the  period  the  offense  was  being  investigated 
and  beginning  some  two  months  before  and 
continuing  until  about  one  month  after  the 
evidence  in  this  case  was  presented  to  the 
Grand  Jury.    During  that  period,  "the  moni- 
toring agents,"  the  Solicitor  General  advised, 
"overheard,  among  other  conversations,  ex- 
changes between  petitioner  and  the  attorney 
who  was  then  representing  him"  [Black]  in 
this  case.     In  a  supplemental  memorandum 
filed  July  13,  1966,  the  Solicitor  General,  In 
response  to  an  inquiry  of  the  Court,  stated 
that  the  recordings  of  such  Interceptions  had 
been  erased  from  the  tapes  but  that  notes 
summarizing    and    sometimes    quoting   the 
conversations  Intercepted  were  available,  and 
that  reports  and  memoranda  concerning  the 
same  had  been  made.    "Neither  the  reports 
nor  the  memoranda,"  he  reported,  "were  seen 
by  attorneys  in  the  Tax  Division  responsible 
for  the  prosecution  of"  this  case  until  Janu- 
ary,  1964,  when  in  preparing  for  trial  they 
were   included   in   material   transmitted  to 
them;   that  the  reports  and  memoranda  of 
the  Intercepted  conversations  were  examined 
by  the  Tax  Division  attorneys  and  retained 
by  them  until  April  15,  1964,  when  petition- 
er's trial  began;  and  that  the  attorneys  never 
realized  until  April  21,  1966,  that  any  con- 
versations Ijetween  Black  and  his  attorney* 
had  been  overhead  and  Included  in  the  tran- 
scriptions. 

The  Solicitor  General  advised  further  that 
the  "Tax  Division  attorneys  found  nothing 
in  the  FBI  reports  or  memoranda  which  they 
considered  relevant  to  the  tax  evasion  case." 
He  suggests  that  the  Judgment  be  vacated 
and  remanded  to  the  District  Court  in  which 
the  "relevant  materials  would  be  produced 
and  the  court  would  determine,  upon  an  ad- 
versary hearing,  whether  petitioner's  convic- 
tion should  stand."  We  have  someUme* 
used  this  technique  in  federal  criminal  case*. 
United  States  v.  Shotwell  Mfg.  Co.,  355  US. 
233.  However,  its  use  has  never  been  auto- 
matic.   Indeed,  in  Remmer  v.  United  States, 
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847  UJ8.  227,  we  found  it  necessary  despite  the 
hearing  in  the  District  Court,  to  subsequently 
order  a  new  trial  on  the  merits,  350  U5.  377. 
There  are  other  complicating  factors  here 
that  were  not  present  in  Bemmer.  There  the 
Judge  had  been  informed  of  the  alleged  Jury 
tampering,  but  here  neither  the  Judge,  the 
petitioner  or  his  counsel  knew  of  the  action 
of  the  federal  agents.  Moreover,  the  Solicitor 
General  advises  that  the  Tax  Division  attor- 
neys did  not  know  at  the  time  ot  the  trial 
that  conversations  between  Black  and  his 
attorneys  were  included  in  the  transcriptions. 
In  view  of  these  facts  it  appears  that  Justice 
requires  that  a  new  trial  be  held  so  as  to 
Bfford  the  petitioner  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  the  use  of  evidence  that 
might  be  otherwise  inadmissible. 

This  Court  has  never  been  disposed  to 
vacate  convictions  without  adequate  Jtisti- 
fleatlon,  but,  under  the  circumstances  pre- 
lented  by  the  Solicitor  General  in  this  case 
we  believe  that  a  new  trial  must  be  held. 
This  will  give  the  parties  an  opportunity  to 
present  the  relevant  evidence  and  permit 
the  trial  Judge  to  decide  the  questions  in- 
volved. It  will  also  permit  the  removal  of  any 
doubt  as  to  Black  receiving  a  fair  trial  with 
full  consideration  being  given  to  the  new 
evidence  reported  to  us  by  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral. 

The  petition  for  rehearing  is  therefore 
granted,  the  order  denying  certiorari  vacated, 
certiorari  granted,  the  Judgment  of  the  Covirt 
of  Appeals  vacated  and  the  cause  remanded 
to  the  District  Court  for  a  new  trial. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  whom  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  Joins,  dissenting. 

The  denial  of  certiorari  in  No.  245,  Davis  v. 
United  States — where  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit  has  already  ordered  a 
new  trial  on  grounds  wholly  unrelated  to 
alleged  eavesdropping  and  at  which  trial  peti- 
tioners will  have  a  full  opportimity  to  ex- 
plore their  contentions  that  the  Government 
interfered  with  their  constitutionally  pro- 
tected right  to  counsel — bears  no  solid  rela- 
tion to,  still  less  furnishes  Justification  for. 
what  the  Court  has  done  in  the  present  case. 
A  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
Black  disposition  will  reveal  that  In  sum- 
marily vacating  this  final  conviction  and 
ordering  a  completely  new  trial  the  Court  has 
acted  prematurely. 

In  1964,  petitioner  Black  was  convicted  in 
the  District  Court  of  federal  Income  tax  vio- 
lations. His  conviction  was  affirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  November  10,  1965.  353  F.  2d  885.  Cer- 
tiorari was  denied  by  this  Court  on  May  2. 
1966.  384  U.S.  927.  Before  Black's  petition 
lor  rehearing  was  filed  here,  the  Solicitor 
General  filed  a  memorandum  bringing  to  the 
Court's  attention  the  fact  that  In  the  course 
of  an  unrelated  criminal  investigation  Black's 
hotel  suite  had  been  "bugged"  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  conversa- 
tions between  Black  and  his  attorney  elec- 
tronically recorded.  The  Solicitor  General 
further  stated  that  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
vestigation, Instituted  by  him  following  his 
discovery  of  this  occurrence,  he  was  able  to 
represent  to  the  Court  that  none  of  the  in- 
formation so  procured  had  been  utilized  in 
Black's  aforesaid  prosecution.  In  a  further 
memorandum,  filed  in  compliance  with  a  re- 
quest from  this  Court,  the  Solicitor  General 
has  represented  that  it  was  not  imtil  late 
August  1965  that  the  Criminal  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  learned  that  a  listen- 
ing device  had  been  installed  in  Black's 
hotel  suite  and  not  until  April  21.  1966.  that 
attorneys  In  the  Tax  Division,  responsible  for 
the  prosecution,  learned  that  any  conversa- 
tions between  Black  and  his  counsel  had  been 
overheard. 

The  Solicitor  General  recognizes  that  Black 
Is  entitled  to  a  full  exploration  of  the  matter, 
and  to  that  end  suggests  that  the  case  be 
remanded  to  the  District  Court  for  a  bearmg 


and  findings  on  the  episode  in  question  as  it 
may  bear  on  the  validity  of  Black's  convic- 
tion. Black  responds  that  this  couirse  is  in- 
adequate and  contends  that  ttiia  Court 
should,  without  more,  forthwith  order  dis- 
missal of  the  Indictment  In  this  Income  tax 
prosecution. 

Without  anything  more  before  it  than  the 
representations  made  by  both  sides,  the 
Court  today  orders  a  totally  new  trial  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  disclosures  com- 
mendably  made  by  the  Solicitor  General  re- 
veal no  use  of  "bugged"  material  in  Black's 
prosecution,  and  no  knowledge  by  prosecut- 
ing attorneys  that  material  may  have  been 
Improperly  obtained.  I  agree,  of  course,  that 
petitioner  is  entitled  to  a  full-scale  develop- 
ment of  the  facts,  but  I  can  see  no  vaild 
reason  why  this  unimpeached  conviction 
should  l>e  vacated  at  this  stage.  In  Davis, 
supra,  exploration  of  the  alleged  eavesdrop- 
ping episode  is  appropriate  upon  the  retrial 
of  the  case  smce  the  original  conviction  has 
already  fallen  on  other  grounds.  In  the 
Black  case,  however,  a  new  trial  is  not  an 
appropriate  vehicle  for  sorting  out  the  eaves- 
dropping issue  because  until  it  Is  determined 
that  such  occurrence  vitiated  the  original 
conviction  no  basis  for  a  retrial  exists.  The 
Court's  action  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
The  orderly  procedure  is  to  remand  the  case 
to  the  District  Court  for  a  hearing  and  find- 
ings on  the  Issues  in  question.  See  United 
States  V.  Shotwell  Mfg.  Co.,  355  U.  S.  233.  See 
also  Remmer  v.  United  States,  347  U.  S.  227, 
350  U.  S.  377.  Unless  and  until  the  facts  on 
this  issue  have  been  resolved  and  their  legal 
effect  assessed  favorably  to  petitioner,  this 
conviction  should  remain  undisturbed. 

The  only  basis  I  can  think  of  for  Justify- 
ing this  decision  is  that  any  governmental 
activity  of  the  kind  herein  question  aiifo- 
matically  vitiates  so  as  at  least  to  require 
a  new  trial  any  conviction  occurring  during 
the  span  of  such  activity.  But  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  Court,  without  even  briefing 
or  argument.  Intends  to  make  any  such 
sweeping  innovation  in  the  federal  criminal 
law  by  today's  preremptory  disposition  of 
this  case. 

Mr.  Justice  WnrrE  and  Mr.  Justice  Fortas 
took  no  part  In  the  consideration  or  decision 
of  this  case. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  speak  in  detail  on  this  subject.  I  am 
fortunate  to  have  been  in  the  Chamber 
today  and  to  have  heard  the  able  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  respect 
him  as  a  great  constitutional  lawyer. 
He  is  always  fighting  for  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  individual.  His  ac- 
tion today — bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  problem  of  wiretapping 
and  bugging  sis  an  invasion  of  privacy, 
and  as  a  violation  of  other  sections  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  is  timely. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  is  also  to  be  highly 
commended  for  the  courageous  position 
he  has  taken.  He  needs  the  support  of 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

I  believe,  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  others,  that  it  is  very  important 
that  the  Congress,  in  this  year,  look  into 
this  question  thoroughly  and  take  ac- 
tion to  assure  that  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  our  citizens  will  be  pro- 
tected. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
others  have  pointed  out  today,  these 
rights  have  been  achieved  at  the  cost 
of  great  effort,  hardship,  martyrdom — 
even  blood  and  sacrifice,  over  the  period 
of  hundreds  of  years. 


Theee  rights  should  not  be  eroded. 
They  will  not  be  eroded  if  Congress  and 
the  people  imderstand  the  issue  and  take 
action  to  protect  the  rights  of  every 
individual. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Etentucky.  Let 
me  say  for  the  Record  that  the  source 
of  this  intervention.  I  think,  is  a  very 
imipcrtant  source,  for  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  served  on  the  bench  in  his 
State  and  he  therefore  knows  whereof 
I  speak  when  I  talk  about  the  importance 
of  protecting  the  procedural  rights  of 
the  people  who  may  be  brought  to  trial 
charged  with  wrongdoing. 

The  support  the  Senator  has  given  me 
to  this  cause,  not  only  today  but  also 
in  the  past,  is  particularly  important. 
He  has  supported  me  before  as  I  have 
raised  my  voice  in  the  Senate  in  protest 
against  the  invasion  of  the  right  of 
privacy  by  wiretapping  devices,  and  the 
fact  that  he  Is  giving  us  this  support,  I 
think,  carries  great  weight.  I  want  to 
thank  him  very  much,  because  he  is  an 
ex- judge.  He  is  a  good  witness.  As  well 
as  being  a  good  witness,  he  Is  also  one  of 
our  most  able  Senators. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President.  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  and  other  Senators  who  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  practice  of 
wiretapping,  a  concern  which  I  certainly 
share.  I  also  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  for  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  invasion  of  privacy  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  to  give  my  support 
for  continuing  its  work. 

The  testimony  which  the  subcommit- 
tee has  already  taken  and  previous  testi- 
mony take  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  which  held  hearings 
in  1958  and  several  years  following,  show 
that  the  problem  is  far  from  solved,  and 
I  believe  we  must  give  close  attention  to 
this  matter— not  on'y  to  wiretapping  but 
also  to  the  whole  run  of  procedures  and 
the  use  of  various  electronic  devices 
which  constitute  an  invasion  of  privacy. 
The  problem  is  more  serious  when 
these  practices  are  carried  on  by  Federal 
officials,  despite  the  Federal  law  and.  in 
some  cases,  despite  the  law  of  the  State. 
It  is  surprising  to  read  the  testimony 
and  to  find  examples  such  as  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Jack  Schwartz,  an  Internal 
Revenue  special  agent  from  Pittsburgh. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  inquired 
about  his  part  in  bugging  an  office.  Mr. 
Schwartz  said  it  was  the  only  time  he 
had  done  so.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri asked  him  whether  he  was  embar- 
rassed being  a  party  to  illegal  entry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  exchange,  which  took  place 
at  the  subcommittee  hearing  on  July  14, 
1965,  and  which  is  printed  in  part  3  of 
the  committee  hearings,  pages  1252- 
1253,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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SxNATOB    Long    iNTsuocATiNa    Mr.    Jack 

Schwartz,     Internal     Revenue     Special 

Agent,    From    Pittsburgh — Hearings    on 

JxxLY  14, 1965 

Senator  Long.  Did  you  not  feel  Just  a 
little  embarrassed  about  being  a  party  to  a 
group  illegally  entering  an  office,  breaking 
into  an  office? 

Mr.  Schwartz.  I  never  gave  It  a  thought, 
sir.  to  be  honest  with  you.  Those  of  us  who 
are  In  the  organized  crime  drive,  and  I  tblnK 
I  was  the  first  one  in  Pittsburgh  in  that 
drive,  all  felt  very  proud  to  be  a  part  of  It. 

Senator  Long.  Yes,  but 

Mr.  Schwartz.  And  I  think  anything  that 
would  have  been  asked  we  would  not  have 
thought  about  the  consequences. 

Senator  Long.  I  think — I  cannot  under- 
stand you,  Mr.  Schwartz. 

Mr.  Schwartz.  I  say  anything  that  would 
have  been  asked,  I  think  I  would  have  taken 
part  in. 

Senator  Long.  Tou  mean  you  would  have 
committed  any  crime? 

Mr.  Schwartz.  No. 

Senator  Long.  Tou  have  violated  any  con- 
stitutional right  of  £uiy  citizen  If  you  had 
been  directed  to? 

Mr.  Schwartz.  No.  No.  I  meant  by  that 
surveillance. 

Senator  Long.  Breaking  and  entering. 

Mr.  Schwartz.  I  didn't  regard  it  as  such, 
sir. 

Senator  Long.  Well,  what  do  you  regard  as 
breaking  and  entering  then? 

Mr.  Schwartz.  Well,  we  were  trying  to  ob- 
tain— trying  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  this 
racket  association. 

Senator  Long.  I  know,  but  even  an  over- 
zealous  desire  on  the  part  of  an  officer  doesn't 
authorize  him  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  State 
or  the  constitutional  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  citizen,  does  it? 

Mr.  Schwartz.  I  was  overzealous. 

Senator  Long.  Beg  pardon? 

Mr.  ScawAKTz.  I  was  overzealous,  sir. 

Senator  Long.  I  agree.  You  do  know  that 
breaking  and  entering  Is  a  crime  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Schwartz.  If  you  have  willful  Intent; 
yes. 

Senator  Long.  You  did  not  mean  to  enter? 
That  Is  what  that  means. 

Mr.  Schwartz.  I  had  no  profit  motive. 

Senator  Long.  I  am  sure  the  law  is  that 
it  does  not  have  to  have  a  profit  motive. 

Mr.  Schwartz.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  law. 

Senator  Long.  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
to  you  that  you  should  acquaint  yourself 
with  the  State  law  in  a  situation  of  that 
kind.  •   •   • 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  single  out  Mr.  Schwartz, 
whom  I  do  not  know  personally,  because 
there  are  other  statements  at  the  hear- 
ing besides  his  which  give  one  pause. 
The  point  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
View  that  certain  agents  of  government 
are  above  the  law  so  long  as  their  in- 
tentions are  good. 

Wiretapping,  illegal  entry  to  bug,  and 
the  use  of  other  eavesdropping  devices, 
raise  questions  not  only  about  respect 
for  statutes  but  also  beyond  this  to  con- 
stitutional rights  and  basic  human 
rights. 

The  brevity  of  the  Isuiguage  in  the 
BUI  of  Rights  is  part  of  the  greatness 
of  these  amendments.  They  are  concise 
and  simple  enough  so  that  the  broad 
meaning  can  be  understood  by  all.  They 
are  not  so  detailed  and  rigid  as  to  ex- 
clude further  interpretation  and  appli- 
cations to  new  conditions.  In  this  sense, 
the  Bill  of  Rights  places  a  responsibility 
on  the  courts  of  each  generation,  on  each 
Congress,  and  upon  the  people  to  re- 


study  the  terms  in  the  light  of  changing 
modes  of  living,  producing  and  exchang- 
ing, of  changing  technology  and  chang- 
ing levels  of  knowledge  and  education, 
and  of  vastly  different  opportunities  for 
choice. 

We  can  never  take  the  Bill  of  Rights 
for  granted,  not  so  much  because  old  in- 
terpretations become  invalid  but  rather 
because  new  conditions  require  new  ap- 
plications and  permit  new  Insight. 

Questions  of  freedom  of  speech,  the 
right  to  assemble,  or  the  right  to  privacy 
today  are  far  more  complex  than  they 
were  in  the  early  years  of  our  Nation. 
They  require  study  bf  Congress  and  fre- 
quently require  new  statutes.  Certainly, 
the  recent  advances  in  electronics  have 
presented  us  with  new  problems  to  solve 
and  the  need  to  further  protect  the  right 
to  privacy. 

In  considering  these  questions,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  we  are  not 
merely  dealing  with  procedural  ques- 
tions but  with  procedures  which  touch 
directly  upon  basic  hiunan  and  constitu- 
tional rights. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, both  in  its  creation  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  lives  of  citizens  who  have 
lived  under  it  for  more  than  175  years, 
is  a  testament  to  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  first,  the  fourth,  the  fifth, 
and  other  amendments,  represent  a  bal- 
ance between  the  power  of  government — 
even  good  government — and  the  loneli- 
ness and  Isolation  of  the  individual.  They 
set  forth  areas  of  sanctuary  for  him,  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  him  to  develop 

as  a  free  person:  to  seek  truth  openly,  to 
choose  freely,  and  to  retain  personal 
integrity  and  privacy. 

The  first  amendment  with  its  guaran- 
tees of  several  freedoms  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth  amendments  with  their  protec- 
tion against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  for  warrants  only  upon  probably 
cause,  their  insistence  upon  due  process 
of  law,  and  their  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination — all  these  are  constitu- 
tional provisions  to  give  civil  support  to 
fundamental  rights  based  upon  human 
nature.  They  require  government  to  re- 
spect these  areas  in  building  its  case 
against  a  suspect;  they  exist,  of  course, 
not  in  the  interest  of  weakening  action 
against  the  criminal  but  rather  because 
there  is  no  more  appropriate  way  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent  from  the  unequal  power 
of  government  and  society. 

We  must  be  concerned  about  all  activ- 
ities in  this  area,  including  those  of  gov- 
ernment agents,  to  make  certain  that  we 
do  not  diminish  these  rights.  Just  as 
certainly,  we  must  be  ready  to  investi- 
gate and  move  positively  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  fine  comments  on 
this  great  issue  which  faces  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  was  not 
my  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
during  the  time  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
addressed  the  Senate.  I  arrived  within 
a  few  minutes  after  he  had  concluded 
his  remarks. 


However,  having  heard  him  before  on 
this  subject,  and  having  read  articles 
which  he  has  authored,  I  realize  that  to- 
morrow morning  I  should  reach  for  the 
Congressional  Record  early  and  read  it 
very  carefully. 

I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  I  know 
exactly  what  he  tells  us  in  this  speech. 
I  know  that  it  is  what  every  American 
should  be  reading  these  days. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  always  goes 
to  the  most  diflflcult  of  all  the  areas  of 
competing  principles  of  societies  such  as 
ours,  in  the  business  of  balancing  our 
obligation  to  Insure  our  survival  and  our 
security  against  our  responsibility  to  in- 
sure that  individual  freedom  is  respected 
and  protected  and  assured. 

This  is  never  an  easy  chore  when  a 
specific  problem  is  presented.  It  over- 
simplifies it  terribly  to  say,  as  some  at- 
tempt to  say,  that  our  freedom  is  our 
security,  but  it  comes  close  to  saying  what 
is  the  truth. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  serve,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  on  the  subcommit- 
tee which  has  given,  and  will  continue  to 
give,  much  thought  to  the  subject.  His 
leadership  is  emerging  and  is  increas- 
ingly acknowledged  in  this  country. 
When  it  is  joined  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  I  think  that  no 
matter  how  difficult  the  problem,  we  can 
have  confidence  that  it  can  be  solved 
prudently  by  Congress  and  by  other  pub- 
lic agencies. 

That  it  will  continue  to  be  an  increas- 
ingly difficult  problem,  one  does  not  have 

to  be  a  Ph.  D.  in  science  to  understand. 
Today,  photographs  which  can  identify 
tiny  objects  on  earth  can  be  taken  from 
many  miles  in  the  sky.  The  scientific 
advances  which  produced  that  ability 
have  produced  equally  fantastic  devices 
which  can  intrude  next  door  or  Intrude 
across  the  street,  and  which  may  reach, 
although  not  yet,  our  unspoken  thoughts, 
and  record  our  every  spoken  word. 

Surely,  this  kind  of  scientific  advance 
should  be  matched  by  equally  dramatic 
applications  of  political  policies  that  will 
insure  against  the  intrusion  by  such  de- 
vices, given  an  opportunity  to  have  that 
occur. 

I  am  grateful  that  we  are  advised  today 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  has  given  support  to  the  efforts 
being  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  to  enable  Congress  to 
stay  at  least  abreast  of  the  problem  and 
be  assured  against  the  destruction  of 
a  value  which  we  claim  to  be  unique  In 
our  society,  which,  If  lost,  would  produce 
a  different  kind  of  America. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  He  has  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  in  the  investigation 
of  this  problem,  and  I  know  he  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  We  all  feel  safer  in  the 
Senate  when  we  know  that  the  commit- 
tee is  trying  to  protect  our  constitutional 
rights.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  support,  not  only 
on  this  subject  but  also  on  similar  sub- 
jects that  govern  all  the  civil  liberties 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 
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very  definitely  I  am  convinced  that  wire- 
tapping and  the  use  of  any  electronic 
devices  or  the  practice  of  bugging,  so- 
called,  is  a  procedure  that  is  repulsive 
to  all  liberty  loving  people.  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  the  statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  commend  him  on  the 
outstanding  statement  he  has  made 
today  on  a  subject  of  vital  importance 
to  all  Americans.  He  has  performed  a 
real  public  service.  It  is  my  Intention  to 
speak  out  on  this  subject  some  time  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  shall  do  so. 

I  do  wish  It  to  be  known  that  I  con- 
sider any  practices  pursued  by  officials 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  In- 
vacUng  the  privacy  of  individuals  or  in- 
truding by  the  use  of  electronic  devices 
in  conversations  between  a  lawyer  and 
bis  client  who  is  accused  of  income  tax 
violations  to  be  nefarious.  It  is  con- 
temptible and  Intolerable  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Government  officials  which 
should  find  no  tolerance  whatever  in  the 
United  States.  If  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  any  of  Its  officials  have  ad- 
hered to  such  practices,  they  should  be 
stopped  Immediately,  and  advantages 
gained  by  use  of  wiretapping  should  not 
be  permitted  to  prevail. 

Also,  in  this  connection,  if  it  is  true 
that  FBI  Director  Hoover  has  author- 
ized or  tolerated  the  tapping  of  tele- 
phone calls  or  the  Installation  of  elec- 
tronic devices  and  engaged  in  "bugging" 
of  citizens'  conversations,  to  me  that 
seems  a  practice  and  procedure  which 
very  definitely  should  not  be  tolerated. 
As  a  former  prosecuting  attorney  who 
fervently  believed  that  punishment,  like 
a  shadow,  should  follow  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  I  likewise  certainly  support 
the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Constitution 
adopted  on  the  demand  of  men  who  won 
the  Revolutionary  War.  I  would  favor 
enactment  of  any  legislation  considered 
necessary  to  prevent  law  enforcement  or 
other  officials  of  our  Government  from 
engaging  in  "bugging"  conversations  of 
suspected  criminals  or  engaging  in  wire- 
tapping of  any  conversations  between 
any  persons  whatever.  We  should  out- 
law all  wiretapping,  public  and  private, 
wherever  and  whenever  it  occurs.  I 
would  be  opposed  to  any  legislation  per- 
mitting wiretapping  even  if  such  wire- 
tapping were  authorized  by  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge,  except  when  proof  is  offered 
that  the  security  of  the  Nation  itself  is 
at  stake,  and  only  then  with  the  strictest 
safeguards. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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ation of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  24  and  ask  that  it  be 
read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  (No.  24)  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents.  Im- 
mediately after  the  item  relating  to  section 
122   of  the  bill,  Insert  the  following   new 
item: 
"Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"STANDING   RU1J:S    OF   THE   SENATE 

"Sec.  123.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  rvUe : 

"  'Rule  XU 

"  'OXrrSIDE  EMPLOTUENT 

"  '1.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
shaU  engage  In  any  business,  financial  or  pro. 
fessional  activity  or  employment  for  com- 
pensation or  gain  unless — 

"  '(a)  such  activity  or  employment  Is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties;  and 

"  '(b)  express  permission  has  been  granted 
by  the  Member  of  the  Senate  charged  with 
supervision  of  such  officer  or  employee  by  this 
rule; 

"  'Provided,  however.  That  In  no  event 
shall  any  officer  or  full-time  employee  of  the 
Senate,  without  special  leave  of  the  Senate — 

"  "(a)  serve  in  any  managerial  capacity  in 
any  business  or  financial  enterprise;  or 

"'(b)  engage  in  any  regular  professional 
or  consulting  practice,  or  maintain  an  asso- 
ciation wltti  any  professional  or  consulting 
firm. 

"  "2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  rule — 

"  '(a)  each  Member  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  each  of  his 
employees; 

■"(b)  each  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is 
the  chairman  of  a  Senate  or  Joint  committee 
or  subcommittee  shall  be  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  each  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee: 

"  '(c)  the  majority  leader  shall  be  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  each  officer  and  em- 
ployee of  the  majority,  and  the  minority 
leader  shall  be  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  each  officer  and  employee  of  the  minority; 

"  '(d)  the  Vice  President  shall  be  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  each  of  his  em- 
ployees; and 

"'(e)  the  President  pro  tempore  shall  be 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  other  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Senate. 

"  '3.  As  used  in  this  rule,  the  term  "of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Senate"  means  ( 1 ) 
an  elected  officer  of  the  Senate  who  is  not  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  (2)  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  or  any  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  (3)  the  Legislative  Coun- 
sel of  the  Senate  and  employees  of  his  office. 
(4)  an  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  the  Of- 
ficial Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  In 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties,  (5)  a  member  of  the  Capitol 
Police  force  whose  compensation  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  (6)  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Vice  President  If  such  em- 
ployee's compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  (7)  an  employee  of 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  If  such  employee's 
compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  and  (8)  an  employee  of  a  Joint 
committee  of  the  Congress  whose  compensa- 
tion is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.' " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  governed  by  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  entered  into  yester- 
day, to  become  effective  as  of  the  start 
of  work  on  this  bill  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  There  is  a  1-hour 
limitation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  amendment  is  the  first  of  three 
amendments  which  I  have  referred  to  as 
"Bobby  Baker  amendments."  It  deals 
with  the  subject  of  moonlighting  by 
Senate  employees.  It  was  first  proposed 
by  me  not  quite  2  years  ago,  when  I 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  which  was 
given  the  onerous  and  disagreeable  task 
of  investigating  the  activities  of  Bobby 
Baker  and  reporting  back  its  recommen- 
dations to  the  Senate. 

As  a  result  of  quite  extended  hearings 
into  Mr.  Baker's  affairs,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  reported 
a  new  Senate  rule  which  it  recommended 
for  adoption,  which  dealt,  in  a  rather 
cursory  manner,  with  the  subject  of  out- 
side employment  by  Senate  officers  and 
employees. 

I  stated  at  the  time,  and  I  still  believe, 
that  that  proposed  rule  was  Inadequate 
to  effectively  regulate  and  curb  moon- 
Ughting  by  Senate  officers  and  employees, 
and  I  recommended  to  the  Senate  a  more 
rigorous  rule,  although  I  believe  an  ex- 
tremely fair  one,  which  has  just  been 

read  by  the  clerk.     That  is  the  pending 
amendment. 

Need  I  remind  Senators  that  any  hope 
that  the  Bobby  Baker  case  might  be 
swept  under  the  rug  as  a  result  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  its  report,  has  been  shattered  by  his 
conviction  last  week  in  Federal  court? 
That  conviction  stems  directly  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  engaged  in  moonlight- 
ing activities  having  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  his  official  job,  and  was  engaging 
in  those  activities  entirely  legally,  so  far 
as  the  Senate  rules  are  concerned,  and 
could  be  subjected  to  no  proper  censure 
by  the  Senate  for  having  evaded  our 
practices,  procedures,  customs,  manners, 
or  rules. 

It  is  true  that  the  evidence  disclosed 
that  he  had  been  warned  by  the  then 
majority  leader  and  the  now  President 
of  the  United  States  against  engaging 
in  such  activities.  But  when  he  disre- 
garded that  warning,  he  did  nothing  that 
was  at  that  time  considered  in  violation 
of  any  Senate  custom,  much  less  rule. 

The  pending  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit officers  and  full-time  employees  of 
the  Senate,  unless  they  get  special  leave 
of  the  Senate,  from  serving  in  any  man- 
agerial capacity  in  any  business  or  fi- 
nancial enterprise — and  that  would  in- 
clude the  Carousel  Motel — or  from 
engaging  in  any  regular  professional  or 
consulting  practice — and  that  would  in- 
clude his  practice  of  the  law.  both  di- 
rectly and,  before  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
partnership  with  others — or  maintaining 
an  association  with  any  professional  or 
consulting  firm — and  that  would  include 
a  number  of  his  outside  activities,  al- 
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though  usually  he  operated  his  own  pro- 
fessional or  consulting  firm,  and  his 
profession  was  giving  advice  and  collect- 
ing contributions  in  connection  with  leg- 
islation pending  before  the  Senate. 

My  amendment  would  permit  moon- 
lighting only  if  two  conditions  are  met. 
Perhaps  I  should  stop  here  and  define 
what  I  mean  by  "moonlighting."   I  mean 
the  conduct  of  outside  activities  for  gain 
or  profit  by  an  individual  who  is  em- 
ployed in  another  capacity.    Moonlight- 
ing involving  employment  in  a  mana- 
gerial capacity  in  any  business  or  finan- 
cial enterprise,  or  engaging  In  any  regu- 
lar professional  or  consxilting  practice, 
would  be  prohibited  without  special  leave 
of  the  Senate.    Note  that,  Mr.  President : 
of  the  Senate.    Not  of  one  individual 
Senator,  but  of  the  Senate.    However, 
outside  employment  not  involving  these 
conditions  would  be  permitted  without 
obtaining  leave  of  the  Senate  if  two  con- 
ditions were  met:  First,  that  the  activity 
or  employment  was  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  conscientious  performance  of  the  of- 
ficer's or  employee's  official  duties  and  it 
is  clear  to  me,  and  I  think  it  must  be 
clear  to  every  Member  of  this  body,  that 
Mr.  Baker's  activities  were  Indeed  and 
entirely  Inconsistent  with  the  conscien- 
tious performance  of  his  duties  as  secre- 
tary of  the  majority  of  the  Senate — and, 
two,  that  express  permission  had  been 
given  by  the  Member  of  the  Senate 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  offi- 
cer or  the  employee.    For  the  purposes 
of  this  rule,  it  is  stated  that  each  Sena- 
tor will  be  responsible  for  supervising 
his  own  staff,  which  means  that  if  Bobby 
Baker  had  worked  for  me — which  I  has- 
ten to  add  he  never  did — he  would  have 
had  to  get  my  permission  for  every  one 
of  these  outside  activities  that  he  en- 
gaged in.    If  he  had  been  working  for 
a  committee  staff,  he  would  have  to  get 
the  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  would  be  charged  with 
the  duty,  as  he  is  In  fact  today,  of  super- 
vising the  committee  staff.   If  he  was  an 
employee  of  the  majority  leader — and 
when  I  say  "an  employee  of  the  majority 
leader"  I  mean  an  employee  who  works 
for  the  majority  conference,  which  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  majority  leader — he 
would  have  to  get  the  permission  of  the 
majority  leader. 

Similarly,  if  he  was  employed  by  the 
minority  conference,  he  would  have  to 
get  the  permission  of  the  minority  leader. 
If  he  was  an  employee  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, he  would  have  to  get  permission  of 
the  Vice  President.  And  where  the  oflS- 
cer  or  employee  fell  into  some  other  cate- 
gory, he  would  have  to  get  the  permis- 
sion of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate. 

I  can  add  nothing,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  bare  bones  of  the  statement  that 
this  amendment  is  overdue,  and  badly 
overdue.  I  hope  very  much  the  Senate 
will  approve  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield,  for  one  question  only? 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note,  and  I  think 
this  Is  quite  appropriate,  that  the  first 
exception — and  it  Is  clause  (a)  In  the 


sixth  line  on  page  2— provides  that  the 
officer  or  employee  may  engage  in  busi- 
ness, financial  or  professional  activity  or 
employment  for  compensation  or  gain, 
only  when  such  actlTlty  or  employment 
IS  "not  mconsistent"  with  the  conscien- 
tious performance  of  his  official  duties. 
I  was  called  off  the  Senate  floor  while 
the  Senator  was  speaking.  Just  how  is 
that  to  be  determined? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  the  following  man- 
ner. If  the  Senator  will  turn  again  to 
page  2,  he  will  see  that  beginning  at  line 
12  there  is  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
any  outside  activity  without  the  special 
leave  of  the  Senate  itself,  if  the  outside 
activity  involves  serving  in  any  mana- 
gerial capacity  in  any  business  or  finan- 
cial enterprise  or  engaging  in  any 
regular  professional  or  consulting  prac- 
tice, or  maintaining  an  association  with 
any  professional  or  consulting  firm. 

If  neither  of  those  conditions  are  in- 
volved in  the  particular  outside  activity, 
then  the  interpretation  of  lines  6 
through  11,  on  page  2,  which  have  just 
been  read  by  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
employer  of  the  employee  who  the  em- 
ployer is  in  each  case  is  set  forth  begin- 
ning on  page  2.  line  20  subsection  2,  and 
running  down  through  line  12  on  page  3. 
I  should  add,  perhaps,  to  be  compre- 
hensive, that  the  term  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  SenAte  is  then  defined 
beginning  on  line  13  of  page  3  and  run- 
ning through  line  5  on  page  4. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  that  mean  that 
in  order  to  be  cleared  for  employment 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
scientious performance  of  his  official 
duty,  the  Senate  employee  or  official  must 
disclose  the  situation  to  his  employer  in 
the  Senate,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  get 
specific  authority  to  engage  in  that  par- 
ticular business  or  employment? 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  raise  the  question 
because  I  know  there  must  be  some  hon- 
est and  legal  outlet  for  men  and  women 
employed  here  who  are  required  to  lay 
up  something  for  their  later  years. 

I  happen  to  know  of  two  employees 
who  have  bought  rental  houses  and  rent 
those  houses.  Sur^y.  that  is  not  in  any 
way  contradictory  to  the  performance  of 
their  Senate  duties. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  are  undoubt- 
edly many  other  types  of  investments  or 
employment  or  activity  that  might  con- 
stitute both  investment  and  employment 
that  would  be  found  to  be  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Senate  duties. 

The  Senator  in  his  amendment  has 
carefully  laid  the  predicate  for  such  in- 
stances, has  he  not? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  I  have  tried.  I 
can  give  the  Senator  an  example  from 
my  staff,  where  I  like  to  think  I  have 
some  very  bright  boys  and  girls.  They 
are  occasionally  asked  to  write  articles 
for  compensation  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals  and  the  like. 

They  always  come  to  me  and  ask  me 
about  it.  Usually  the  article  which 
they  are  asked  to  write  is  part  of  their 
responsibUlty  anyway.  I  always  give 
them  permission. 

If  I  am  asked  to  write  a  periodical  or 
even  a  book,  and  I  engage  the  assistance 
of  somebody  on  my  staff,  or  even  some 


other  employee,  I  always  undertake  to 
pay  what  I  think  is  a  fair  fee  for  the 
work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  On  page  2,  line  3  of  the 
amendment  it  reads : 


No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  shall 
engage  in  any  business,  financial  or  profes- 
sional activity  or  employment  for  compensa- 
tion or  gain  unless — 

Would  the  Senator  consider  amend- 
ing that  to  read : 

No  Member,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  shall  engage  In  any  business,  financial 
or  professional  activity  or  employment  for 
compensation  or  gain  unless — 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  reason  I  do  not  do 
that,  although  I  do  think  it  is  a  most 

interesting  suggestion 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  would  be 
the  most  important  part. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Before  the  Senator 
reached  the  floor,  I  stated  that  I  would 
propose  three  so-called  Bobby  Baker 
amendments  this  afternoon.  One  ap- 
plies to  Senate  officers  and  employees. 
Another  applies  to  Senators  and  deals 
with  the  subject  of  financial  disclosure. 
A  third  deals  with  relations  with 
lobbyists. 

I  believe  it  would  be  more  orderly  to 
take  them  in  order. 

There  are,  however,  other  reasons  why 
I  personally  would  prefer  not  to  accept 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  on  this  matter. 

In  my  judgment,  when  we  are  dealing 
with  Senators  themselves,  it  is  far 
wiser  to  deal  in  terms  of  disclosure, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  prohibitions. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  think  that  Senators 

could  cover  up  income  much  better  than 

they  could  cover  up  outside  employment. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  entitled 

to  his  view. 

The  Senator  happens  to  be  a  farmer, 
and  a  very  good  one.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  conducts  his  business  of 
farming  in  Vermont. 

Many  of  us — not  I — engage  in  the 
practice  of  law  extensively.  I  would  not 
want  to  deny  to  Senators  the  right  to 
practice  law  as  they  see  fit  as  long  as 
they  do  not  get  involved  with  lobbyists 
or  activity  which  is  Improper  to  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  employee  were  a 
lawyer,  the  amendment  would  preclude 
him  from  helping  anyone  make  out  an 
income  tax  return,  even  though  the  em- 
ployee served  here  as  an  elevator  opera- 
tor during  the  day. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  not.  If  the 
Senator  reads  the  amendment,  he  will 
see  that  in  both  subsection  (a)  and  sub- 
section (b)  there  are  exceptions.  The 
first  one  deals  with  activities  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  his  duties;  and  the  second  re- 
quires him  to  obtain  the  express  consent 
of  the  Member  of  the  Senate  for  whom 
he  works. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  oi 
Congress  took  up  in  its  hearings  a  num- 
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ber  of  suggestions  with  reference  how  to 
best  improve,  control,  or  have  observance 
of  the  ethics  of  the  Members  of  the  two 
bodies  of  Congress. 

On  page  48  of  the  report,  the  com- 
mittee provided: 

KTHICS 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  create 
t  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

The  joint  committee  heard  considerable 
testimony  with  respect  to  the  problem  of 
the  ethical  conduct  of  Members  of  Congress. 
It  U  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  committee  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  create 
a  committee  to  be  concerned  with  the  stand- 
cds  and  conduct  of  Members  of  the  House. 
The  Senate  has  already  created  a  committee 
to  examine  problems  in  this  area  and  the 
House  might  explore  profitably  the  organiza- 
tion and  procedures  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee prior  to  Implementing  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

I  read  that  because  the  committee  in 
hearing  testimony  with  reference  to 
how  to  improve  the  ethical  standards  of 
Members  and  employees  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  of  Congress — the  House  and 
the  Senate — felt  that  there  should  be 
committees  paying  special  attention  on 
this  subject  rather  than  intermixing  it 
with  the  suggestions  coming  in  by  the 
hundreds  of  pages  on  how  to  improve 
our  legislative  procedures. 

The  provisions  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  offered  strike  me  as  being  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  being  im- 
portant suggestions  that  certainly  will 
have  a  tremendous  bearing,  I  would 
think,  on  legislation  that  will  follow  when 
the  Conomittee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct of  the  Senate  Is  able  to  fairly  con- 
sider and  take  up  these  as  subject  mat- 
ters for  legislative  action. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  committee 
should  have  tried  to  assiune  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct,  particularly  when  they  had 
been  appointed  and  were  willing  to  fic- 
cept  the  responsibility  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion. The  difficulty  experienced  in  se- 
curing proper  legislation  finally  led  to 
the  establishment  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
and  the  appointment  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
StennisJ  as  the  chairman,  and  the  dis- 
tmguished  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett!  as  its  vice  chairman. 

I  do  not  feel  for  that  reason  that  in 
adopting  the  proposals  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  Congress  an  amendment  from 
the  floor  should  take  precedence  over  the 
careful  consideration  that  needs  to  be 
given  to  matters  of  this  kind. 

I  am  sure  that  the  three  amendments 
of  the  Senator  would  be  of  great  value. 
They  illustrate  the  care  and  considera- 
tion and  understanding  that  he  has  given 
to  these  matters  and  the  crusading  spirit 
that  he  has  evidenced  to  find  ways  in 
which  to  answer  the  question. 

Not  all  of  the  proposals  that  came  to 
the  Senate  were  favorably  considered. 
But,  finally,  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Cooper]  prevailed,  and  the 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
was  established. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  members  of  that 
distinguished  conunittee,  and  I  shall  be 
t>*PP7  to  yield  such  time  as  they  may  re- 


quire for  any  comment  they  may  wish 
to  make. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Will  the  Senator  first 
yield  to  me,  on  my  own  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield.  I  will  yield 
on  my  own  time,  if  the  Senator  needs  it. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  speak  on  my  own 
time.  I  see  the  able  members  of  that 
conunlttee  on  the  floor.  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  respond  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

In  the  course  of  responding,  may  I 
point  out  to  the  Senators  that  the  Bobby 
Baker  case  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  1963,  more  than  3  years  ago. 
Hearings  were  held  in  extenso  during  the 
remainder  of  that  year  and  the  first  half 
of  1964.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  was  charged  to  come 
back  and  make  a  report  and  reconunen- 
dations  to  the  Senate  about  the  whole 
area  of  improper  conduct  obviously  en- 
gaged in  by  an  officer  employed  in  the 
Senate  and  the  ugly  nunors — which  I, 
personally,  have  never  believed — involv- 
ing the  integrity  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  cannot  state  how  thick  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  was, 
but  the  committee  made  its  first  report 
on  July  8.  1964. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  telling  any 
tales  out  of  school  when  I  say  that  when 
I  flled  my  individual  and  supplemental 
views  to  those  reports,  advocating  the 
very  rule  which  I  have  now  brought  up. 
Major  McLendon  did  everything  he  could 
to  persuade  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  go  along  with  what  I  was  recom- 
mending. This  resolution  was  lost  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
for  want  of  a  second. 

Then  we  CEime  to  the  floor,  and  the 
distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  a  pragmatist,  a  realist,  ap- 
preciated that  the  mood  of  the  Senate 
was  not  such  that  we  were  being  prepsured 
to  face  up  to  oiu-  clear  ethical  responsi- 
bilities. So,  in  order  to  save  something 
from  the  wreck — and  the  Senator  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  improperly  referring  to 
his  motives — he  moved  to  create  the 
Committee  on  Ethics  and  Conduct,  in  or- 
der to  take  the  whole  controversy  from 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  turn  it  over  to 
a  group  of  senior  and  eminently  respected 
Senators,  and  to  throw  upon  them  the 
responsibility  which  had  initially  been 
imposed  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  whose  recommendations 
the  Senate  was  unwilling  to  accept. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  yield  in  1  minute. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  what  he  did,  because  he  did  not 
have  much  choice  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  alternative  was  that  the 
Senate  would  run  away  from  this  prob- 
lem, and  there  was  some  hope  that  if 
the  kind  of  committee  that  the  Senator 
reconunended  was  appointed,  something 
would  happen. 

So,  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  adopted.  An  extremely 
able  group  of  very  senior  Senators — in 
most  instances,  senior  Senators — was  ap- 
ix>inted,  and  presimiably  they  went  to 
work. 


That  committee,  as  I  recall — ^members 
of  the  committee  are  in  the  Chamber — 
was  appointed  some  time  in  the  summer 
of  1965.  It  is  now  February  of  1967,  and 
that  is  the  last  we  have  heard  of  it.  So 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  it  is  the 
last  we  have  heard  of  it.  S3  far  as  I 
know,  that  particular  ccmunittee,  pres- 
ently charged  with  the  most  onerous  and 
disagreeable  task  of  investigating  the 
conduct  of  one  of  our  Members,  certainly 
has  given  no  Indication  to  me,  as  a  Mem- 
ber who  is  keenly  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, that  they  are  closer  to  reporting  this 
kind  of  rule  or  this  kind  of  procedure 
than  they  were  the  day  they  were  ap- 
pointed. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  COOPER.    I  am  sorry,  but  I  did 
not  hear  what  the  Senator  said  at  the 
beginning  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  said  nice  things  about 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  not  quite  certain 
about  what  the  Senator  said  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  remarks.  I  thought  the 
Senator  said  that  one  of  the  effects  of 
the  resolution  I  introduced  was  to  dodge 
the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  to  meet 
the  question  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  raised  in  his  resolu- 
tion. Am  I  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  not  cor- 
rect. I  said  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, feeling,  with  his  keen  sense  of 
pragmatism,  that  it  was  the  only  feasi- 
ble action  the  Senate  would  be  willing 
to  take  to  face  up  to  this  problem,  rec- 
ommended the  creation  of  this  com- 
mittee; and  I  thought  that  under  the 
circvimstances  he  had  done  the  Senate 
a  service,  because  it  gave  us  some  sort 
of  excuse,  without  doing  what  we  clearly 
should  have  done,  in  my  opinion,  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  I  conunend  the  Sermtor 
from  Kentucky  for  what  he  did. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anything  can  be  gained  by  adverting  to 
all  the  problems  that  we  had  in  the 
Rules  Committee  with  the  Baker  inves- 
tigation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  were  many  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  investigation  went 
on  for  2  years.  We  did  not  do  very 
much,  and  I  could  spend  some  time 
speaking  about  the  reasons  for  this,  but 
it  would  not  help. 

However,  as  a  result  of  investigation, 
several  members  of  the  conunlttee  pro- 
posed certain  rules  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Peruisylvania  did  propose  these 
resolutions.  I  believe  I  voted  for  a  num- 
ber of  them  in  the  conunlttee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  did.  We 
lost. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  offered  several  reso- 
lutions and  bills  of  my  own.  First,  I 
offered  a  bill  which  would  place  enforce- 
ment of  the  Lobbj^lng  Act  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  voted  out 
by  the  committee,  but  nothing  has  been 
done.  I  introduced  this  bill  again  a  few 
days  ago. 

Second,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
on  July  6,  1965,  Senate  Resolution  125, 
which  would  prohibit  employees  or  offi- 
cers of  the  Senate  from  soliciting,  being 
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the  custodian  of  or  distributing  any  funds 
In  connection  with  a  political  campaign. 
That  was  one  of  the  problems  that  arose 
In  connection  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Third,  I  Introduced  on  July  6,  1965, 
Senate  Resolution  124,  a  resolution  re- 
lating to  disclosure.  I  offered,  finally, 
the  resolution  to  establish  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct,  simply 
because  I  thought  that  our  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  had  failed. 
That  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

One  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  new 
committee — was  to  develop  rules  and 
standards  of  conduct  for  o£Qcers  and 
employees  of  the  Senate  and  Senators 
themselves.    

Mr.  BENNETT.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  like  a  copy  of  the 
text? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  a  copy  of 
the  text. 

Under  secticm  2  of  the  resolution,  sub- 
paragraph (3).  the  committee  was  given 
this  duty: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee to  (3)  recommend  to  the  Senate,  by  re- 
port or  resolution,  such  additional  riiles  or 
regulations  as  the  Select  Committee  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
insure  proper  standards  of  conduct  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  by  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate,  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  and  the  discharge  of  their 
responsibilities; 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Pell  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  COOPER.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  that  last  state- 
ment which  was  Just  read  by  the  Senator 
a  part  of  the  resolution  under  which  the 
Conmiittee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
was  set  up? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  speak  for  the  chairman,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  who  Is  here,  or  the  dep- 
uty chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  I  will  speak 
for  myself. 

When  we  had  the  first  meetings  of  the 
select  committee,  the  subject  of  rules  and 
standards  was  one  of  the  first  subjects  to 
which  the  committee  addressed  itself.  It 
did  determine  that  one  of  its  first  duties 
and  responsibilities  would  be  to  develop 
prop>er  rules  or  standards  of  conduct  for 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Senate.  We  began  our 
work  on  tills  subject.    ^> 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield  so  that  I  may  establish  the 
situation  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
time? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand informally  that  the  time  taken  by 
Senators  who  have  been  interrogating 
me  has  been  charged  against  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
taken  by  Senators  engaged  in  colloquy 
with  me  may  be  charged  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monronet]. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  Senator 
would  like  me  to  I  would  be  happy  to 
jrleld  S  minutes,  and  I  shall  yield  the 
remainder  of  the  time  necessary  to  do  so. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  only  take  a 
moment.  We  may  ask  why  the  commit- 
tee has  not  done  something  about  it. 
We  were  not  appointed  until  about  a  year 
after  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  wonder  why  that  was. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  know.  Then, 
when  we  began  our  work  on  rules  tmd 
standards  the  investigation  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged  began,  and  it  has  taken 
slU  our  time  up  to  this  point.  I  have 
proposed  and  voted  for  resolutions  such 
as  those  proposed  by  the  Senator,  and 
I  shall  do  so  again  when  propyerly  pre- 
pared and  considered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  again 
if  he  gets  the  chance.  When  will  he 
get  the  chance? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  members  of  the  committee 
and  each  member  has  said,  as  they  said 
in  committee,  and  as  they  said  to  me 
today,  that  it  Is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  develop  a  set  of  standards 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  Include 
some  of  the  ideas  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  I  intend 
to  urge  this  be  done,  and  done  this  year. 
I  must  say  that  I  think  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  acceptance  of  such  rules  in  con- 
nection with  this  resolution,  when  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  full  debate  and 
amendment.  I  have  confidence  that  our 
committee  will  do  its  job. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  a  total 
of  6  minutes  remaining,  including  the 
5  minutes  given  to  him  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  difficult  or  stubborn,  but  it  is 
perfectly  clear  to  me  that  I  have  not  used 
as  much  as  15  minutes  of  my  time.  I  do 
not  think  that  time  taken  up  by  other 
Senators  in  opposing  my  motion  should 
be  charged  against  me. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  might  ascertain 
from  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
whether  he  will  need  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  diall  need  7  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  shall  need  1  minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  the  distin- 
guished vice  chairman? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  require  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  I  believe  he  will  agree,  be- 
cause of  the  unusual  way  in  which  time 
has  been  charged,  that  I  should  be  en- 
titled to  10  minutes  more. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  think  that 
when  the  Senate  enters  Into  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  covering  a  bill 
as  widely  spread  out  as  this  matter  Is,  if 
we  are  going  to  make  progress,  we  should 
operate  imder  the  agreement.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  was  to  have  had 
one-half  hour.  Will  he  have  had  it 
when  his  time  Is  up? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  because  other  Sena- 
tors asked  me  to  jdeld  to  them  and  I  have. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  Informed  the  Senator  yielded. 
The  Senator  need  not  yield  if  he  does 
not  wish  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Chair  Is  correct, 
but  the  universal  practice,  and  the  prac- 


tice here,  with  respect  to  time  taken,  al- 
though I  was  perhaps  guilty  of  a  tech- 
nical omission,  has  been  that  time  is  not 
charged  against  a  Senator  for  yielding 
to  others  who  oppose  his  position.  On 
several  occasions  I  have  asked  that  the 
time  be  charged  against  me  when  I  op- 
posed a  measure.  I  would  have  thought 
that  the  Parliamentarian  would  have 
kept  track  of  the  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  wasting  more  time.  I  approve  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  resen- 
ing  the  right  to  object  I  would  lUce  to 
ask  how  much  time  is  remaining  on  the 
other  side?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  21  minutes  remaining  on  the  side  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  used  up  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  21  minutes 
include  the  additional  5  minutes  that  was 
given  both  sides?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    No. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  So,  in  effect,  we  have 
26  minutes  remaining.  Prior  to  that 
time  somebody  had  asked  by  unanimous 
consent  that  5  minutes  be  granted  each 
side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney] gave  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and 
there  was  a  unanimoiis-consent  request 
for  10  additional  minutes  for  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  How  much  time  in 
toto  has  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
had? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  vrill 
have  a  total  of  45  minutes  if  the  request 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  com- 
pletely out  of  the  question  that  by  the 
clock  I  have  spoken  for  that  much  time. 
Senators  opposed  to  the  motion  have 
taken  the  majority  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
merely  trying  to  determine  if  we  could 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  order  to  keep  the  debate  from 
stretching  any  longer.  Apparently  that 
is  out  of  the  question.  I  withdraw  the 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  Is  approved. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  what  was 
the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  was  for  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  take  It 
I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  members  of  the  select  committee 
who  are  present  how  they  would  react  to 
a  motion  on  my  part  to  refer  the  pend- 
ing amendment  to  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics  with  instructions  to  report 
back  not  later  than  April  1? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  speak  on  this 
matter  in  my  own  time.  Since  I  have 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  cDmmittee, 
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I  suppose  I  should  answer  first  on  this 
matter.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
trying  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator.    I  do  not  dispute  the  time. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  is  in  the  negative  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  It  could  not  be  done  in  the 
face  of  the  duties  we  have  tussumed  and 
announced. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Let  us  assume  that  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  lives  just  outside  of  the  city  of 
Washington  and  owns  a  small  peach 
orchard.  One  hundred  bushels  of 
peaches  grow  on  those  trees.  Does  he 
have  to  get  consent  to  pick  and  harvest 
those  peaches? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  think  clearly  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Why  not? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Because  of  the  way  the 
rule  is  worded. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  says  that  he  shall  not 
engage  in  any  business,  financial,  or  pro- 
fessional activity — or  anything  like  that, 
unless  express  permission  has  been 
granted  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
charged  with  supervision.  I  would  say 
that  picking  and  selling  $300  or  $400 
worth  of  peaches  would  be  engaging  in 
business  for  gain. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  skip- 
ping over,  I  am  sure  entirely  inad- 
vertently  

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  skipping  over 
anytWng.  This  is  in  the  first  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  wUl  ex- 
cuse me,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  petulant 
but  extremely  courteous  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  he  has  neglected  to  read 
lines  6, 7,  and  8  on  page  2. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No.  That  is  addi- 
tional  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  1 
minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  says  he  shall  not  do 
It  unless  such  activity  or  employment  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  conscientious 
performance  of  his  official  duties.  Thus, 
peaches  would  not  properly  be  incon- 
sistent with  official  duties  unless  they 
made  him  late  for  work.  But  the  next 
proviso  states,  unless  express  permission 
nas  been  granted  by  the  Member  of  the 
o«iate  charged  with  supervision  of  such 
offlcer  or  employee  by  this  rule. 

He  Is  completely  covered  by  this. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Of  course.  If  his  em- 
Pwyer  would  not  want  him  to  pick 
peaches  full  time  because  he  Is  being  paid 

nnu°?i""  *^e  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
united  States. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  his  employer 
is  over  In  Europe  while  the  employee  is 
picking  peaches,  the  employee  could  not 
get  hold  of  him  and  thus  sOl  the  peaches 
would  spoil  while  he  was  waiting  to  get 
that  permission. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  think  that  the 
advent  of  what  might  be  called  modem 
technology  in  the  form  of  Alexander 
Graham  Bell's  telephone  would  take 
care  of  that  without  much  difficulty. 

I  am  afraid  I  would  categorically  dis- 
agree with  my  dear  friend  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  select  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
would  require. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  respond  at  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  with  ref- 
erence to  the  amendment. 

The  first  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I 
were  appointed  and  had  an  opportunity 
to  get  a  competent  staff — which  was  no 
small  or  easy  job — the  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  begin  plarming  and  consideration 
for  that  part  of  the  resolution  which  pro- 
vided that  the  committee  might  submit 
to  the  Senate — not  pass  them  but  submit 
to  the  Senate — recommendations  for 
rules  and  regulations  that  would  come 
within  the  subject  matter  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  remember  quite  distinctly  the  study 
I  made,  including  consideration  of  some 
proposals  from  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania which  I  thought  had  merit  in 
them.  My  best  recollection  is  that  on 
one  particular  subject  he  had  the  best 
suggestion  I  had  read  on  it,  although  I 
need  time  to  refresh  my  recollection 
some  on  that. 

Before  any  real  action  could  be  taken, 
though,  there  came  to  us  a  matter  which 
I  have  never  referred  to  in  the  press  ex- 
cept when  I  had  to — and  I  do  not  think 
ever  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — concern- 
ing the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd] — the  highly  advertised  matter  in 
the  newspapers,  part  of  it  extending  Into 
Germany  and  a  great  many  financial 
transactions  Involving  its  second  phase. 

I  know  that  I  signed,  I  think  it  was  90 
or  91,  subpenas  duces  tecum  regarding 
financial  records,  as  well  as  a  long,  care- 
ful check  and  doublecheck  of  money  mat- 
ters that  led  into  several  banks  involving 
many  witnesses. 

I  mention  those  things  to  show  the 
element  of  time. 

This  case  is  so  voluminous — I  am  not 
passing  on  one  bit  of  it  here  from  any- 
thing I  say — but  it  is  so  voluminous  to 
handle  correctly,  which  is  what  we  think 
the  Senate  wants — and  I  still  think  so — 
that  it  took  all  the  work  and  a  great  deal 
of  time,  and  will  require  more  time,  al- 
though announcements  have  been  made 
that  it  is  down  almost  to  the  hearing 
stage  now.  It  will  be  an  open  hearing  on 
the  remaining  part  of  It,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, which  means  that  the  parties 
now  have  had  a  reasonable  time  to  pre- 
pare for  the  hearing. 

This  explains  why  we  have  had  to  lay 
aside  the  matter  of  rules  and  regulations. 


It  is  still  our  purpose  to  recommend 
some  rules  and  regulations  along  this 
line  for  the  Senate  to  pass  on.  We  will 
do  that  as  soon  as  we  reasonably  can. 

The  idea  of  referring  the  amendment 
to  us  to  report  in  April — ^If  the  Senate 
wishes  to  do  that,  it  is  all  right — but  I 
believe  that  it  should  be  referred  to  some- 
one else,  because  we  carmot  handle  it  at 
this  time. 

Let  me  point  out  that  trying  to  work 
out  something  along  this  line  is  like 
balancing  the  movement  in  a  Swiss 
wateh.  It  is  an  intricate,  delecate,  far- 
reaching,  and  highly  involved  matter.  If 
anything  is  ever  worked  out  on  it  that 
will  serve  the  purpose,  it  vrtll  never  be 
done  by  offering  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  another  bill  with 
only  30  minutes  of  debate  on  each  side. 

The  Senate  has  the  power  to  do  that. 
If  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  that 
they  wish  to  do  it,  I  will  not  object  to 
it.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a  highly 
unwise  move.  I  think,  with  all  defer- 
ence, that  it  would  be  a  reckless  thmg 
to  do  and  a  highly  imsatisf actory  result 
would  obtain. 

Thus,  speaking  only  for  myself  on  this 
matter — I  do  not  attack  the  amendment 
on  its  merits,  because  I  think  it  has  some 
good  points  in  it  and  they  are  rather 
well  handled— and  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  given,  I  think  it  would  be  highly 
undesirable,  unwise,  and  entirely  in- 
judicious to  try  to  pass  this  matter  at 
this  time  with  no  more  weighing  and 
consideration  than  is  possible  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  not  see  fit  to  adopt  the 
amendment  to  this  reorganization  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  did  not 
vote  for  the  resolution  under  which  this 
special  committee  functions.  He  knows 
the  reasons  for  my  position,  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  did  not  like  to  cut 
the  ground  from  under  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Rules  of  the  Senate  which 
had  assumed  jurisdiction. 

I  want  to  say  now  that  the  member- 
ship of  this  committee  is  nonpartisan 
and  equally  balanced  between  the  par- 
ties, chosen  for  their  wisdom,  chosen  for 
their  patience,  and  for  their  high  char- 
acter. They  are  given  the  task  of  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  matter.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  never  be  a  party 
now  to  cutting  the  ground  from  under 
their  feet  because  he  knows  that  they  did 
not  ask  for  this  assignment.  They  ac- 
cepted it  reluctantly,  but  they  are  going 
ahead  and  will  do  their  full  duty. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  would  never 
be  a  party  to  cutting  the  ground  out  from 
under  their  feet,  in  view  of  their  stand- 
ing and  their  stature  as  a  highly  re- 
spected committee.  I  am  sure  they  will 
examine  conscientiously  into  this  whole 
subject  and  then  report  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  group  will  speak  on  this 
subject.         

Mr.  BENNirrr.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  Ut- 
tle  earUer  there  was  some  discussion 
about  votes.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Senator  from  Utah  jointly 
oppopi^  the  Cooper  amendment,  but  It 
passed.  When  the  first  vote  came  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, we  both  voted  against  it.  but  the 
bill  passed.  That  made  the  Cooper 
amendment  the  pending  business  and 
both  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  then  voted  "yea. 
Thus,  we  both  voted  to  set  up  the  select 
committee. 

When  I  voted,  I  never  expected  to  And 
myself  in  the  position  in  which  I  now 
find  myself.  But,  having  accepted  that 
responsibility,  I  hope  that  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  carry  it  out. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  read 
paragraph  3  of  section  2  setting  forth 
our  responsibilities  to  bring  back  recom- 
mendations for  additional  rules  or  regu- 
lations but  paragraph  1  in  section  2  says 
that  we  must  receive  complaints  and 
investigate  allegations  of  improper  con- 
duct which  may  reflect  upon  the  Senate. 
We  have  had  such  a  complaint.  We  had 
a  request  from  the  man  against  whom 
the  complaint  was  issued  that,  for  his 
protection,  we  investigate  it.  That  has 
become  necessarily  our  current  pending 

business.  ^  ^^    „ 

If  the  three  amendments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Peiuisylvania  are  adopted  this 
afternoon— and  he  put  them  together  as 
a  group— the  Senate  may  Just  as  well 
forget  the  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct,  because  it  will  have  undercut 
it.  It  will  have  prejudged  the  report 
coming  from  the  conunittee. 

I  hope  the  Senate  is  not  in  a  frame  of 
mind  to  do  that  and  by  a  vote  after,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  said,  30 
minutes  of  debate  on  each  side,  prevent 
us  from  carrying  forward  a  responsibil- 
ity that  was  given  to  us.  or  force  us  to 
come  back  to  the  Senate  to  say  action 
taken  today  was  wrong  and  must  be  re- 
versed or  corrected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  xmderstand  the 
thought  of  the  Senator,  the  problems 
raised  by  the  pending  amendment  are 
going  to  get  the  attention  of  the  special 
committee.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  can 
give  us  some  idea  of  when  such  a  re- 
port will  be  forthcoming? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  not  the  chair- 
man. We  have  undertaken,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  colleague,  to  Investigate 
charges  made  against  him.  Until  we 
finish  that  job,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
seriously  proceed  with  another  one.  Pro- 
vided no  further  charges  are  made  that 
will  require  further  investigation  against 
this  or  other  Senators,  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  we  would  then  attend  to  the 
Job  we  were  supposed  to  do,  for  which 
the  committee  was  set  up.  which  was  to 
develop  recommendations  In  this  area. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Am  I  not  correct  that 
the  Cooper  proposal  was  adopted  about 
June  1965? 


Mr.  BENNETT.    July  1964. 
Mr.  CLARK.    1964? 
Mr.  BENNETT.   Yes.   I  checked  it. 
Mr.  CLARK.    And  the  committee  was 
not  appointed  until  some  time   there- 
after? .   ^   . 
Mr.  BENNETT.    It  was  not  appomted 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  in  the  fall  of 
1964.    I  believe  it  was  appointed  in  early 
1965. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  now  2  years  since 
then,  and  we  have  had  no  report  from 
the  committee? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  committee  was 
not  appointed  in  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  resolution  was  adopted.  It 
was  appointed  by  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  next  year. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wish  to 
proceed? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  my 
thought  was  to  alert  Senators  by  tele- 
phone that  we  were  about  to  vote.  I 
have  6  or  7  minutes  left.  I  desire  those 
in  opposition  to  be  heard  first,  and  then 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  finish  my  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    But  the  vote  will 
be  on  the  first  amendment? 
Mr.  CLARK.     Cto  No.  24. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  have  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  quorum  call 
with  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con$ent  that  there  be  a 
quonun  call,  so  that  Senators  may  be 
notified  that  a  vote  is  to  be  had  on  the 
Clark  amendment,  without  the  time  be- 
ing charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection?     Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded,  and  I  ask 
for  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.    The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
Mr.   President,   this   is   one   of   three 
Bobby   Baker   amendments.     It  results 
from  the  volimiinuous  consideration  of 
the  Bobby  Baker  case  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  on  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve.    It  deals  with 
the  subject  of  moonlighting  or  outside 
employment  by  employees  or  officers  of 
the  Senate.   It  undertakes  to  impose  rea- 
sonable restrictions  on  outside  employ- 
ment, but  gives  substantial  flexibility  to 
the  employing  officers,  be  they  Members 
of  the  Senate,  or  others,  who  would  have 
the  responsibility  off  weighing  the  restric- 
tions on  moonlighting,  except  in  the  case 
of  those  employees  who  serve  in  a  man- 
agerial capacity  in  a  business  or  engage 
in   a   regular   professional   practice,   or 
maintain  an  association  with  a  profes- 
sional or  consulting  firm,  where  permis- 


sion would  be  required  from  the  Senate 
as  a  whole. 

The  amendment  was  carefully  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration  during   its   extensive— in- 
deed,  exhaustive — consideration  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  case.    It  was  proposed  by 
me   as   a   member   of   that   committee. 
When  it  came  to  the  floor,  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  concluded  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  face  up  to  the  issues  raised 
by  the  Bobby  Baker  case,  and  so,  on 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper] — and  I  have  no  criticism 
of    the    Senator    from    Kentucky— the 
whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics  of  the  Senate,  which  is  now 
chaired  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]. 
As  a  result  of  the  colloquy  which  has 
been  engaged  in  during  the  course  of  the 
consideration  of  this  amendment,  Sena- 
tor Stennis  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
conunittee  have  advised  the  Senate  that 
they  see  no  reasonable  prospect  for  re- 
porting on  this  kind  of  an  amendment, 
or  on  any  other  kind  of  an  amendment 
dealing  with  the  Bobby  Baker  case,  be- 
cause they  are  too  busy  with  other  mat- 
ters.   I  therefore  have  asked  for  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  this  amendment,  in  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  be  prepared,  this 
afternoon,  to  face  up  to  its  responsibili- 
ties, which  have  been  called  dramatically 
to  our  attention  by  the  recent  conviction 
of  Mr.  Baker  for  activities  which  he 
should  never  have  been  permitted  to  en- 
gage in,  had  the  Senate  had  a  rule  such 
as  that  which  my  amendment  proposes. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,  to 
Senators  who  were  not  here 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber,  so  that  the 
Senator  may  be  heard? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  well 
taken.    The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  may  pro- 
ceed. ^  , 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  beneflt  of  Senators  who  were  not 
here,  I  feel  that  I  should  restate  the 
position  that  has  been  unanimously 
taken  by  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  with  reference  to 
ignoring  them,  or  stripping  them  of  their 
jurisdiction  of  the  very  function  their 
committee  was  created  by  the  Senate  to 
perform. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  took  a  strong  position 
that  this  was  a  proper  task  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct.  We  even  recom- 
mended that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appoint  a  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct,  which  it  is  my  under- 
standing they  have  done,  to  handle  such 
cases  as  the  so-called  Bobby  Baker  mat- 
ter and  the  amendments  that  have  been 
placed  before  us  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  ■ 

Having  done  that,  and  having  decided 
that  jurisdiction  was  not  within  the  JoWi 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress, we  also  considered  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  haa 
made  a  beginning  on  this  before  tney 
were  interrupted  by  another  matter,  we 


subject  of  the  request  of  a  Senator  for 
an  investigation  of  allegations  that  had 
been  made.  The  committee  thereupon 
proceeded  to  that  matter,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged on  it. 

I  know,  from  what  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct has  said,  that  the  committee  will 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  take  up 
this  matter.  I  feel  it  would  be  a  distinct 
disservice  to  take  it  up  on  the  floor  and 
to  try  to  write  as  difficult  and  compli- 
cated a  matter  as  the  regulations  which 
are  proposed  in  these  amendments,  in 
the  few  minutes  of  time  that  are  allotted 
to  us  here. 

I  shall  move  to  table  the  amendment 
that  is  before  us  when  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
used  the  remainder  of  his  time,  as  he 
says  he  will  do,  and  will  ask  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  motion  to  table.  I 
feel  we  must  abide  by  and  recognize  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  that  was 
created  and  Intended  to  carry  on  this 
work.  The  Senate  spoke,  in  a  strong 
voice,  to  set  up  the  committee  which  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  heads,  and  I 
know  he  will  take  up  this  matter  as  rapid- 
ly and  as  thoroughly  as  he  can,  as  soon 
as  the  matter  currently  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  is 
completed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
turbed. There  seems  to  be  a  very  strong 
Inference  going  aroimd  the  Chamber 
here  that  the  Senate  failed  in  its  duty 
as  regards  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

My  understanding  is  that  as  a  result 
of  the  Senate's  investigation,  Bobby 
Baker  got  into  the  toils  of  the  law,  and 
has  been  convicted  of  wrongdoing. 

Would  any  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments permit  the  Senate  to  go  further 
than  they  did  go  in  that  case?  What 
more  could  be  expected? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  beUeve  the  reg- 
ulations provided  in  these  amendments 
may  tend  to  prevent  in  the  future,  any 
occasion  where  Senators  or  employees 
could  carry  on  such  business  activities 
as  were  involved  in  the  Bobby  Baker 
case.  That  is  why  I  do  not  oppose  them 
In  principle. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  a  Senate  employee 
is  convicted  of  wrongdoing,  and  faces  a 
possible  maximum  sentence  of  48  years 
in  jail,  what  greater  deterrent  could 
there  be? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Certainly  the 
courts  have  acted  and  brought  in  their 
verdict.  What  we  wish  to  do  now,  of 
course,  and  what  I  hope  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  careful  study  and  con- 
sideration of  all  proposals,  including 
these  Clark  amendments,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct,  is  to 
assure  that  in  the  future,  activities  that 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  duties  of 
Senate  employees  will  be  prohibited  or 
prevented  from  taking  place. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  believe  that  the  committee  which 
made  this  investigation  in  the  Bobby 
Baker  case  was  negligent  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  considering  the  re- 
sult. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  but  no  law  was  being  violated 
at  that  time,  and  that  is  the  important 
part.  There  was  no  violation  of  law  as 
to  the  engagement  in  business  activities. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  say  that  the 
outcome  shows  that  no  law  was  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  At  least,  the  ver- 
dict was  brought  in. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  also  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Bobby 
Baker  case  broke  on  October  10,  1963 — 
3  years  and  4  or  5  months  ago. 

A  voluminous  investigation  of  the  case 
was  made  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  on  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  serve. 

To  some  extent  as  a  result  of  that  in- 
vestigation, Bobby  Baker  was  Indicted, 
arraigned,  tried,  and  convicted  for  crimes 
against  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  has  had  3  years  and  4 
months'  time  within  which  to  put  its 
house  in  order,  and  to  correct  the  exist- 
ing inadequacies  of  our  rules,  customs, 
manners,  and  procedures  dealing  with 
the  ethical  standards  of  employees  of  the 
Senate. 

Instead,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate — and  I  say  this  advisedly — in  not 
wishing  to  face  up  to  this  matter,  the 
entire  matter  was  referred  to  a  new  com- 
mittee on  ethics  called  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  chaired  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  . 

During  the  course  of  this  debate,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  stated  that  his 
committee  had  not  yet  given  any  serious 
consideration  to  the  kind  of  rule  they 
might  bring  back  when  they  are  able  to 
discharge  their  present  priority  business 
and  deal  with  this  matter,  and  he  did  not 
know  when  that  would  be. 

I  asked  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  whether 
they  would  be  agreeable  to  referring  this 
resolution  to  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  with  instructions  to 
report  l»ck  by  April  1.  They  said  no.  I 
suggested  May  1,  June  1,  and  July  1. 
The  answer  was  still  in  the  negative. 

The  Senate  has  an  opportunity  this 
afternoon  to  face  up  to  its  responsibili- 
ties.   I  hope  they  will  do  so. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.   MONRONEY.    Mr.   President,   I 
3ield  3  minutes  to  the  Junior  Senator 

from  Mississippi.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  is  advised  that 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
tias  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  be  permitted  to 

speak  for  3  minutes.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
beneflt  of  those  Senators  who  have  come 
to  the  Chamber  recently.  I  point  out  that 


there  are  three  emiendments  which 
cover  the  conflict  of  interest.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  is  with  reference  to  em- 
ployees. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  not  cor- 
rect to  imply  that  this  is  part  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  case  or  that  it  has  anything 
whatsoever  to  do  with  it. 

Our  committee  is  now  working  on  the 
Senator  Dodd  case. 

The  resolution  establishing  the  com- 
mittee was  passed  in  July  1964.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  conmiittee  was  made 
in  July  1965. 

By  the  time  we  could  obtain  a  compe- 
tent staff — and  that  is  a  most  important 
thing  in  work  like  this — the  session  was 
about  over. 

We  came  back  and  started  to  work  on 
recommending  rules  and  regulations 
such  as  are  covered  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  That 
was  in  January  1966. 

Suddenly,  the  entire  Senator  Dodd 
matter  came  out  in  the  newspapers.  It 
was  widely  advertised.  The  investigation 
on  the  matter  led  to  Germany  and  to 
many  other  places.  The  investigation 
into  the  financial  part  of  the  case  has 
led  into  many  banics.  There  have  been  a 
great  many  subpenas  and  affidavits.  We 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  testimony. 

There  is  no  atmosphere  or  time  In  the 
consideration  of  this  case  to  deliberately 
weigh  and  consider  rules  and  regulations 
to  present  to  the  Senate. 

We  had  to  lay  all  of  that  aside  and 
give  proper  attention  to  the  Dodd  case. 
We  are  now  almost  to  the  point  of  the 
final  open  hearings. 

We  expect  after  that  to  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  original  problem. 
However,  if  the  Senate  wants  to  adc^t 
on  30  minutes  debate  on  each  side  some 
of  the  most  far  reactiing  and  delicate  and 
sensitive  matters  that  we  are  concerning 
ourselves  with  here.  I  do  not  have  any 
personal  objection.  I  am  not  trying  to 
defeat  the  amendment.  However,  I  say 
that  it  is  a  subject  which  is  very  broad. 
We  would  be  doing  a  fruitless  thing  that 
would  vex  and  trouble  us  at  the  very 
best. 

This  subject  matter  has  to  be  carefully 
worked  out  and  reccHnmendaUons  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  after  they  have  been 
carefully  combed  and  examined. 

I  think  that  a  good  set  of  rules  is  need- 
ed, and  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  them. 
However,  I  advise  with  every  fiber  of  my 
being  against  action  of  this  kind :  Jump- 
ing in  and  agreeing  to  a  resolution  that 
has  not  been  weighed  fully. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  only 
to  state  as  one  Member  my  conviction 
that  we  still  do  not  have  rules  on  ethics 
that  we  should  have  had  long  ago  and 
we  should  have  now. 

I  think  that  the  danger  involved  in  this 
vote,  no  matter  how  one  votes,  is  that 
the  vote  will  be  taken  as  some  kind  of 
declaration  by  the  Senate  on  this  subject. 
I  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  state, 
as  one  Senator,  that  I  think  action  is  long 
overdue   and  that  the   Senate  should 
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have  a  code  of  ethics  for  its  employees 
and  officers. 

I  make  my  remarks  especially  to  the 
senior  Senators  who  have  such  pride  in 
our  system  in  this  country.  I  beg  Sen- 
ators to  go  through  the  country  and  see 
what  these  cases  have  meant  to  Con- 
gress. I  think  that  such  action  will 
fortify  us  in  our  role.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  do  this  sooner  rather  than  later. 
We  should  have  a  code  of  ethics  for 
the  Senate. 

The  country  wants  and  expects  it.  It 
is  a  most  urgent  matter. 

Mr.  MONRONEfY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  be  granted  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
made  the  statement  inadvertently  when 
he  said  that  I  had  answered  his  plea  for 
action  by  refusing  to  say  that  this  com- 
mittee would  act  by  a  certain  date. 

When  I  first  spoke  on  this  matter,  I 
said  that  it  was  my  opinion  that  our 
committee  would  act  this  year  and  send 
back  to  the  Senate  our  recommendations 
on  rules  of  conduct. 

I  want  to  make  that  clear.  I  voted 
for  these  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  in  the  committee  2 
years  ago.  I  offered  some  amendments 
of  my  own. 

In  considering  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore us,  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  well 
written.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
accomplish  anything,  even  on  its  merits. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
on  disclosure  because  I  am  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  subject  and  the  amend- 
ment  to  vote  for  it.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  two  other  amendments 
are  well  prepared. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Let  me  make  the  point  l^at  thla 
amendment  stands  on  its  own  feet. 
Whether  it  is  agreed  to  or  rejected,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  Bobby 
Baker  amendments.  The  Senate  will 
have  the  privilege  of  accepting  or  reject- 
ing this  amendment.  The  amendment 
stands  alone.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
we  are  deciding  momentous  questions  in 
a  matter  of  30  minutes  of  debate. 

The  matter  has  been  debated  ad  nau- 
seum,  even  since  1964.  It  was  debated  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration for  18  months.  It  was  debated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  has  been 
debated  in  the  newspapers.  It  has  been 
debated  on  the  television  and  the  radio. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the  pending 
amendment  is  a  careful  distillation  of 
months  of  study  by  people  who  are  deeply 
versed  in  the  problems  involved. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  pre- 
pared to  vote,  I.  too,  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  prepared  to 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 


the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovernI,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
Mr.  Spark  man],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  McIntyre],  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  are  necessarfly  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  TowtR]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  28,  as  follows : 

[No.  15  Leg.] 
YEAS— 49 


Aiken 

Fannin 

Monroney 

AUott 

Griffin 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Baker 

Harris 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Boggs 

HUl 

Pell 

Brooke 

Holland 

Percy 

Byrd,  Va. 

HoUlngs 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Russell 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Stennis 

Ciirtls 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

EUender 

McQee 

MlUer 

Ervin 

NATS— 28 

Bartlett 

Pong 

Inouye 

Burdlck 

Piilbrtght 

Javlts 

Case 

Gore 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Clark 
Oodd 

Gruenlng 
Hart 

Kuchel 
Lone,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Nelson 

Ty  dings 

Mansfield 

Proxmire 

Yar  borough 

Mondale 

Rlblcoff 

Young,  Ohio 

Morse 

Spong 

Moss 

Symington 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Bayh 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Church 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J 

Hartke 

Montoya 

WUliams,  Del 

Hatfield 

MuBkle 

So  Mr.  Monroney 's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Clark's  amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding,  after  talking  with  tlie 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation  [Mr.  Monroney],  that 
there  will  be  no  further  votes  this 
evening. 

I  anticipate  that  the  Senate  will  go  out 
of  session  shortly,  but  I  remind  Senators 
that  there  will  be  a  session  tomorrow.  I 
hope  that  all  Senators  will  be  present  be- 
cause beginning  next  Thursday  we  shall 
have  the  Lincoln's  Birthday  holiday. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already 
stated  about  the  meeting  tomorrow,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  should  be  on  notice 
there  will  be  many  very  important  yea- 
and-nay  votes  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  51  more  amendments  are  at  the 
desk.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  introduce  15  more  amend- 
ments tonight.  That  will  make  a  total 
of  66  amendments. 

I  felt  that  we  could  cut  this  matter 
short,  offer  a  motion  to  commit  the  bill 
either  to  the  Rules  or  the  Special  Com- 
mittee, let  them  take  all  amendments, 
the  bill,  and  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
thus  far,  and  have  them  reject  amend- 
ments that  they  think  defective  and  ac- 
cept those  that  they  think  are  probably 
all  right,  and  come  back  with  a  bill. 
Then,  I  believe  in  perhaps  a  day,  a  day 
and  a  half,  or  2  days  we  could  pass 
this  bill  without  spending  so  much  time 
mulling  over  all  of  the  amendments. 

We  could  put  a  mandate  on  the  com- 
mittee, so  that  it  would  not  report  at  its 
discretion,  but  it  would  be  mandated  to 
report  the  bill  back  on  a  day  certain,  and 
that  would  be  privileged.  It  could  be  2 
weeks,  30  days,  or  any  day  set. 

I  have  had  this  motion  under  consid- 
eration for  some  time,  but  out  of  defer- 
ence to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI. 
with  whom  I  served  on  reorganization 
just  20  years  ago  on  the  joint  commit- 
tee, and  out  of  deference  to  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  who 
is  on  the  special  committee,  I  have  de- 
ferred making  this  motion.  But  more 
and  more  I  am  being  importuned  to  do 
so;  I  am  wondering  at  what  point  I  will 
have  to  lower  the  boom.  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  do  it,  but  I  thought  it  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  expediency. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield, 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  committee 
worked,  as  the  Senator  knows,  for  2 
years 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  do. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Carefully  consid- 
ering these  amendments.  The  commit- 
tee took  a  great  deal  of  testimony,  and 
we  thought  we  heard  from  almost  all 
Senators  who  had  suggestions  to  make. 
When  the  majority  of  the  committee 
favored  their  proposals,  they  were  in- 
corporated in  the  bill. 

In  coming  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
we  find  that  many,  many  amendments 
that  have  been  submitted  are  amend- 
ments dealing  with  subjects  over  which 
we  were  denied  jurisdiction  to  recom- 
mend changes  by  the  very  resolution  of 
the  Senate  creating  the  committee.  How 
could  we  do  anything  about  that? 

I  think  that  a  part  of  this  large  num- 
ber of  amendments  is  of  that  nature.  A 
part  of  the  amendments  deals  with  dupli- 
cating matters.  We  have  read  carefully 
many  of  these  amendments  and  some  of 
them  parallel  actions  already  taken. 
Some  duplicate  in  the  almost  identical 
language  other  amendments  that  other 
Senators  have  submitted. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  exercise  in 
futility  for  the  committee  to  meet  again, 
if  It  is  referred  to  us,  because  when  we 
report  the  bill  back,  Senators  who  do  not 
get  the  thing  they  want  personally  will 
offer  more  amendments  and.  let  us  re- 
member, there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
closed  rule  as  there  is  in  the  House. 
Thus,  we  will  be  right  back  where  we 
were.  I  think  that  if  Senators  are  not 
willing  to  give  up  their  own  personal 
Ideas  on  some  of  the  things  which  have 
already  been  carefully  considered,  rec- 
ommended, and  voted  on  in  committee 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  we  simply 
cannot  promise  any  progress,  I  do  not 
believe,  in  the  committee,  if  we  get  it 
back. 

I  believe  that  other  members  of  the 
committee  who  sat  with  me  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  have  great  difficulty  in 
tailoring  a  bill  including  any  substantial 
number  of  the  amendments  which  are 
before  us,  because,  as  I  say,  many  of 
them  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee  which  was  created  to  study 
them.  It  will  take  jurisdiction  away 
from  the  standing  committees  that  we 
have  such  great  respect  for,  such  as  the 
Issue  we  have  just  had;  and  we  would  be 
disinclined  to  do  that  and  get  an  abortive 
action  to  take  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
legislation  which  the  special  committee 
should  consider. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  rejoinder  to  the 
Senator  would  have  to  be,  first,  that  we 
have  extended  the  life  of  the  special 
committee;  second,  that  we  have  voted  it 
$60,000;  third,  that  the  staff  is  still  ha- 
tact;  and,  fourth,  the  staff  knows  pretty 
well  the  views  of  members  of  the  special 
committee  with  respect  to  these  amend- 
ments. It  would  occur  to  me  that  this 
Is  essentially  a  staff  job  and  they  could 
reject  and  come  back  with  a  resume  and 
say,  "This  is  what  we  think  according  to 
the  discussion  on  the  Senate  floor." 

This  could  probably  be  done,  and  then 
I  think  we  will  have  90  percent  of  the 
work  cut  of  the  way.  Otherwise,  this  will 
be  an  interminable  job  because  we  go 
over  into  next  week,  when  the  Lincoln 
week  begins;  and  everyone  knows  we 
cannot  do  any  business,  or  have  any  roll- 
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calls  because  Members  will  be  abroad  in 
the  field  making  Lincoln  Day  speeches. 
The  time  will  probably  run  over  some- 
what, and  then  we  will  have  to  bargain 
for  a  little  extra  time;  thus,  another 
week  will  go  by.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  this  will  take. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  a 
brief  comment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  support  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  in  bringing  this  matter  to  a 
conclusion.  I  suppose  that  in  some 
ways  I  have  been  the  principal  delajdng 
Senator  in  this  regard.  We  are  making 
pretty  good  progress  with  amendments. 
I  believe  that  in  2  or  3  days  at  the  most 
we  would  be  through,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, although  I  do  not  know  how 
vigorously  other  Senators  wish  to  press 
their  amendments. 

I  have  been  hoping  to  complete  action 
on  this  bill  before  the  Lincoln's  Birthday 
recess.  There  is  not  much  of  ansrthing 
else  doing,  anyway.  If  the  bill  is  recom- 
mitted now,  for  all  practical  punrases,  it 
will  be  dead.  If  we  wish  a  report  back  on 
all  the  amendments  which  have  been 
filed,  I  know  what  will  happen,  as  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  does;  the  com- 
mittee will  report  against  all  of  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  yield  for  one  ques- 
tion   ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  ask  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  now.  Does  he  propose 
to  call  up  his  amendment  on  rule  XXH? 

Mr.  CLARK,  It  is  my  present  inten- 
tion to  call  up  the  rule  establishing  the 
previous  question,  but  I  am  realistic 
enough  to  know  that  if  that  is  the  subject 
of  a  motion  to  table,  the  motion  to  table 
will  carry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  suppose  we  do 
not  get  around  to  the  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  no  trouble 
about  a  motion  to  table,  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  perhaps  not,  but 
I  think  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion before  we  get  around  to  that 
sumptuary  motion. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  happy  about 
the  almost  indiscreet  way  we  are  using 
the  motion  to  table.  It  is  an  absolutely 
arbitrary  motion.  When  the  Senate  gets 
into  that  habit,  look  out,  so  far  as  leg- 
islation will  be  concerned. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  speaks  with 
my  voice. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes,  sir. 

modification  of  unanimous-consent 
agreemznt 

Mr.  President,  after  speaking  with  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  on  the 
limitation  imder  which  we  are  now  op- 
erating be  modified  so  that  the  time  limit 
set  forth  in  the  imanlmous  consent  agree- 


ment will  not  apply  to  title  V  of  the 
instant  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S   PRESS 
CONFERENCE   TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  the  press  conference  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  can- 
dor and — if  I  may  use  the  word — "credi- 
bility" of  the  straightforward  answers 
which  he  gave  to  the  members  of  the 
press  in  attendance. 

On  his  own  initiative,  he  laid  it  on  the 
line  as  to  how  strongly  he  felt  about  the 
importance  of  the  Consular  Convention 
to  the  United  States — the  need  for  Sen- 
ate affirmation.  I  would  hope  that  the 
significance  which  he  attached  to  It  In 
terms  of  the  national  interest  will  be 
heeded. 

He  discussed  with  a  sober  honesty  the 
questions  which  have  been  on  the  minds 
of  all  of  us  relative  to  possible  negotia- 
tions with  Hanoi  which  would  lay  the 
groundwork  for  an  honorable  settlement 
and  so  end  the  impasse  which  exists  in 
Vietnam.  He  pointed  out  once  again  the 
realities  of  our  situation  as  he  sees  that 
situation  and  knows  it  to  be. 

He  outlined  in  brief  his  philosophy  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  after 
3  years  in  that  office.  It  is  that  of  a  man 
tempered  by  long  experience  in  the  ways 
of  government  and  politics.  He  recog- 
nized that  honeymoons  do  not  last  for- 
ever and  was  philosophical  about  the 
possibilities  inherent  in  his  relations 
with  the  new  Congress.  He  indicated 
that  he  was  willing  to  meet  the  Congress 
half  way  in  order  to  ameliorate  points 
of  di£ference  and  to  try,  as  Americans, 
rather  than  as  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, to  unite  and  work  together  In  the 
common  cause  of  the  Nation. 

All  in  all,  the  President's  responses  to 
the  correspondents  form  a  unique  and 
impressive  expression  of  the  view  from 
the  Presidency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  President  Johnson's  press  conference 
delivered  earlier  today  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Recx)rd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
conference  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Press  Contebence  No.  95  of  the  Presidknt 
OF  THE  United  States,  3  P.M.,  Thuesdat, 
Febeuabt  2,  1967,  in  the  East  Room  at 
the  White  House 

The  President.  Good  afternoon,  ladiee  and 
gentlemen. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  statement 
about  the  Consular  Convention  that  is  pend- 
ing before  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  say  very  briefly  that  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  the  proposed  convention  with  the  USSR. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty  is  very  much  in  our  national  In- 
terest. I  feel  this  way  for  two  principal 
reasons : 

First,  we  need  this  treaty  to  protect  the 
18,000  American  citizens  who  each  year  travel 
from  this  country  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
convention  requires  Immediate  notification 
to  us  whenever  an  American  citizen  1b  ar- 
rested in  the  Soviet  Union.     It  insures  our 
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right  to  vlalt  that  citizen  within  four  daye, 
and  as  often  thereafter  as  is  desirable. 

Wo  need  these  rights  to  help  to  protect 
American  citizens.  These  are  rights  which 
the  Soviet  citizens  already  have  who  travel 
in  this  country,  Because  they  are  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution. 

Second,  the  convention  does  not  require 
the  opening  of  consulates  In  this  coimtry  or 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  It  does  provide  that 
should  any  such  consulate  be  opened,  the 
officials  would  have  diplomatic  immunity. 

The  Secretary  of  State  Informs  me  that 
no  negotiations  for  consulates  are  underway 
and  that  the  most  that  he  can  envision  In 
the  foreseeable  futxire  Is  the  opening  of  one 
consulate  In  each  country,  to  be  manned  by 
from  10  to  16  people. 

There  are  presently  452  Soviet  officials  In 
the  United  States  who  have  diplomatic  Im- 
munity. If  an  additional  consulate  were 
opened,  and  if  another  10  were  added  to  the 
452,  Mr.  Hoover  has  assured  me  that  this 
small  Increment  would  raise  no  problems 
which  the  FBI  cannot  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently deal  with. 

In  short,  I  think  we  very  much  need  this 
convention  to  protect  American  Interests, 
and  to  protect  American  citizens  abroad.  In 
my  Judgment,  It  raises  no  problem  with  re- 
spect to  our  national  security.  Therefore, 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate,  in  Its 
wisdom,  after  fuU  debate,  will  see  fit  to 
ratify  It. 
I  will  be  glad  to  have  any  questions. 
Mr.  C3onnler? 

Question:  We  are  reading  and  writing  a 
good  deal  lately  about  diplomacy  aimed  at  a 
Vietnam  settlement.  I  wonder  if  you  could 
give  us  youi  assessment  of  the  jjeace  front 
at  this  time. 

The  Pbestoent.  Mr.  Cormier  states  a  ques- 
tion that  I  know  is  on  the  minds  of  all  the 
people  here  today  and  all  the  people  of  this 
country. 

As  you  know,  I  have  underlined  over  and 
over  again  the  very  deep  Interest  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  a  prompt  and  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  all  the  problems  In  Southeast  Asia. 
I  have  said  many  times  that  we  are  ready 
to  go  more  than  halfway  in  achieving  this  re- 
sult. 

I  would  remind  all  of  you  that  we  would 
welcome  a  conference  In  Southeast  Asia. 
This  might  be  a  Geneva  conference.  It  could 
be  an  all-Asian  conlerence,  or  any  other  gen- 
erally acceptable  forum. 

We  would  be  glad  to  see  the  unconditional 
discussions  to  which  I  referred  In  my  state- 
ment of  April  1965  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

We  would  participate  in  preliminary  dls- 
cuBslonB  which  might  open  the  way  for 
formal  negotiations. 

We  are  prepared  today  to  talk  about  mutual 
steps  of  de-escalation. 

We  would  be  prepared  to  talk  about  such 
subjects  as  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  the 
demilitarization  or  the  demilitarized  zone,  or 
any  other  aspect  which  might  take  even  a 
small  step  In  the  direction  of  peace. 

We  would  be  prepared  to  discuss  any  points 
which  the  other  side  wishes  to  bring  up, 
along  vrtth  points  which  we  and  our  allies 
very  much  want  to  raise  ourselves. 

Or  there  could  be  preliminary  discussions 
to  see  whether  there  could  be  an  agreed  set 
Of  points  which  could  be  the  basis  for  nego- 
tiation. 

It  Is  against  this  backgroimd  that  we  study 
very  carefully  all  of  the  public  statements 
made  which  appear  from  time  to  time  and 
which  bear  upon  Southeast  Asia,  and  all  the 
views  which  we  receive  from  or  through  other 
governments. 

It  would  not  be  helpful  to  me — and  I  do 
not  Intend  to  do  so— to  comment  on  any  par- 
ticular channel  or  communications  at  this 
point.  Tou  may  be  svire  that  we  are  diligent 
in  our  search  for  the  poeslblUty  of  peaceful 
settlement. 

In  all  candor,  I  must  say  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  serious  effort  that  the  other 
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side  has  made,  In  my  judgment,  to  bring  the 
fighting  to  a  stop  and  to  stop  the  war. 
Mr.  Smith? 

Question:  Mr.  President,  you  have  been  so 
eloquent  In  the  past  about  expressing  your 
desire  for  peaceful  negotiations.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  whether  or  not>  If  you  thought  it 
would  speed  this  war  down  the  road  to  peace, 
you  would  be  willing  pertonally  to  partici- 
pate in  negotiations  with  «ome  of  your  oppo- 
site niimbers,  such  as  the  leadership  In 
Hanoi? 

The  PKEsnjENi.  We  have  made  clear  that  if 
the  other  side  desires  to  discuss  peace  at  any 
time,  we  will  be  very  happy  to  have  appro- 
priate arrangements  made  to  see  that  that 
Is  carried  out. 

Where  we  would  talk,  who  would  talk,  what 
we  would  talk  about  art  all  m.atters  that 
could  be  worked  out  between  the  two  govern- 
ments Involved. 

We  have  made  clear  to  them,  and  to  the 
world,  the  principles  that  we  believe  must 
govern  a  peace  meeting  of  this  kind,  and  a 
settlement  that  we  would  hope  would  come 
out  of  it:  The  honoring  of  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954  and  1962,  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, to  insure  that  they  are  freed  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force. 

I  must  say  as  of  today  we  have  no  Indica- 
tion that  the  other  side  Is  prepared  In  any 
way  to  settle  on  these  limited  and  decent 
terms. 

We  hope  very  much  that  we  can  have  some 
signals  in  that  direction,  but  I  m  candor 
must  say  that  as  of  now  we  do  not  have. 
Mr.  Homer? 

Question:  Mr.  President,  does  your  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  negotiate  a  peaceful 
settlement  Imply  any  willingness  to  com- 
promise on  any  of  our  stated  objectives  in 
that  part  of  the  world? 

The  PREsmENT.  Any  peace  agreement  will 
Involve  understandings  by  both  parties  and 
certain  concessions  by  bofth  parties.  I  don't 
think  we  can  determine  those  before  we  come 
together,  or  through  any  press  conference 
techniques. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  In  the  State 
of  the  Union  Message:  that  I  wish  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  were  over. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  so  many 
times:  I  will  do  anything  I  can  on  the  part 
of  this  Government  to  go  more  than  half  way 
to  bring  it  to  an  end. 

I  must  say  that  we  face  great  costs.  We 
face  agony.  We  do  plan  to  carry  out  our  ef- 
forts out  there.  We  are  gjoing  to  support  our 
troops  in  the  field.  We  are  going  to  work 
with  our  Vietnamese  allies  toward  pacifica- 
tion and  constitutional  government. 

While  we  are  doing  tliat,  every  hour  of 
every  day  the  spokesmen  for  this  Govern- 
ment are  under  instructions  to  explore  every 
possibility  for  peace. 

I  do  not  want  to  disillusion  any  of  you.  I 
do  not  want  any  of  you  to  be  caught  by 
speculation.  As  of  thla  moment,  I  cannot 
report  that  there  are  any  serious  Indications 
that  the  other  side  Is  ready  to  stop  the  war. 
Mr.  Lawrence? 

Question:  You  have  three  times  now  used 
that  phrase  "no  serious  efforts  by  the  other 
side  to  bring  the  war  ta  a  close." 

How  would  you  characterize  what  has  been 
going  on  In  the  last  couple  of  weeks?  Do 
you  recognize  any  signs  of  maneuverability 
or  fiuldlty  In  their  position? 

The  PREsmENT.  I  see  almost  every  day 
some  speculation  by  some  Individual  or  some 
hope  or  desire  expressed  by  some  govern- 
ment. I  assume  that  tflflerent  individuals 
get  different  impressions.  Certainly  they 
have  different  hopes.  I  can  only  speak  for 
myself,  BUI. 

With  the  Information  that  I  have,  with 
the  knowledge  that  Is  brought  to  me,  I  must 
say  that  I  do  not  Interpret  any  action  that 
I  have  observed  as  being  a  serious  effort  to 
either  go  to  a  conference  table  or  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end. 


Question:  Mr.  President,  could  you  give  lu 
your  assessment  of  how  recent  events  in 
China  may  be  affecting  the  chances  for  peace 
in  Vietnam? 

First  of  all,  could  you  give  us  your  assess- 
ment of  what  Is  happening  in  China  and 
then  how  you  think  that  may  effect  the 
chance  of  a  peace? 

The  Preshjent.  There  Is  little  I  can  add 
to  what  the  general  public  knows  about  the 
events  In  China.  We  all  know  that  they  are 
having  very  serious  problems. 

I  would  not  think  that  would  add  any- 
thing to  the  strength  of  our  adversaries  in 
that  area.  We  can  see  from  some  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  ourselves  from  time 
to  time  that  unity  Is  very  Important  In  con- 
nection with  our  operations. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  differences  in  China 
are  going  to  contribute  anything  to  the 
strength  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  want  to  bold 
out  any  hopes  to  you  that  I  do  not  have  my- 
self. I  cannot  say  at  this  moment  that  the 
events  In  China  are  going  to  contribute  im- 
mediately to  the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Kllpatrlck? 

Question:  Mr.  President,  would  you  dis- 
cuss the  reports  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
cline In  the  infiltration  rate  to  the  South, 
to  say  whether  you  think  the  bombing  has 
had  any  effect  on  this? 

The  PREsmENT.  I  stated  in  my  Baltimore 
speech  In  early  1965  what  we  expected  to 
come  from  the  bombing. 

We  felt  that  it  would  improve  the  morale 
of  the  people  in  South  Vietnam  who  felt 
that  they  had  almost  lost  the  war. 

We  felt  that  it  would  make  the  North 
Vietnamese  pay  a  much  heavier  price  for 
what  they  were  doing. 

We  felt  that  It  would  make  the  infiltra- 
tion more  difficult. 

We  think  it  has  achieved  all  of  those 
expressed  purposes. 

We  cannot  speak  with  cold  assurance  on 
the  infiltration  and  the  numbers  each  day, 
each  week,  or  each  month. 

In  some  quarters  of  the  year  our  indica- 
tions are  that  they  Increase.  In  other 
periods  of  the  year,  the  next  quarter,  they 
may  go  down  some. 

I  have  nothing  that  I  can  conclude  aa 
highly  significant  from  the  guesses  and  the 
estimates  that  we  have  made. 

Question:  Mr.  President,  we  have  said  In 
the  past  that  we  would  be  vrilllng  to  suspend 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  In  exchange 
for  some  suitable  step  by  the  other  side. 
Are  you  prepared  at  all  to  tell  us  what  kind 
of  other  steps  the  other  side  should  take 
for  this  suspension  of  bombings? 

The  PaEsnjENT.  Just  almost  any  step. 
As  far  as  we  can  see.  they  have  not  taken 
any  yet. 

We  would  be  glad  to  explore  any  reciprocal 
action  that  they  or  any  of  their  spokesmen 
would  care  to  suggest. 

We  have  made  one  proposal  after  the 
other.  We  would  like  to  have  a  cease  Are. 
We  would  be  very  glad  to  stop  our  bomb- 
ing, as  we  have  on  two  previous  occasions, 
if  we  could  have  any  indication  of  reciprocal 
action. 

As  of  now  they  have  given  none.  I  a«- 
Bume  they  are  willing  to  give  none  imtll  I 
hear  fiKther. 

Question:  Mr.  President,  last  fall  youi 
image  was  described  in  some  very  harsh 
terms.  Some  saw  It  as  arrogant  and  not  to 
be  believed.  But  lately  these  terms  have 
switched  to  something  much  more  sympa- 
thetic and  you  have  been  seen  lately  by 
many  as  an  underdog. 

You  have  been  President  for  more  than 
three  years.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  Job, 
and,  if  you  can  bear  to  tell  vis,  how  do  you 
feel  about  us  In  the  press? 

The  PREsroENT.  I  have  not  given  a  lot  rf 
thought  to  you  In  the  press.  We  have  our 
problems  with  the  press  twice  a  day  at  our 
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regular  briefings.  I  try  to  meet  with  them 
at  least  twice  a  month  in  some  manner.  Al- 
most every  day  I  see  a  collection  of  them 
on  one  subject  or  the  other  about  something 
that  Interests  them. 

I  think  our  system  requires  that.  I  al- 
ways try  to  reciprocate  their  understanding. 

As  for  being  President,  I  can  only  add  to 
what  I  said  the  first  day  I  was  in  this  office: 
I  am  going  to  do  the  very  best  I  can.  I  need 
all  the  help  that  I  can  get.  I  think  the 
country,  the  Congress,  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  have  been  very  willing  to  be 
leasonable  in  their  relations  with  me. 

I  think  all  In  all  we  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  some  of  our  objectives. 

I  go  to  bed  every  night  feeling  that  I  failed 
that  day  because  I  could  not  end  the  conflict 
m  Vietnam. 

I  do  have  disappointments  and  moments 
of  distress,  as  I  think  every  President  has 
bad.    I  am  not  complaining. 

If  you  can  endure  it  in  the  press,  I  will  try 
to  endure  it  In  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Scherer? 

Question:  Have  you  been  able  to  take  a 
reading  of  the  new  Congress?  Is  It  percep- 
tibly more  difficult  than  the  last  would  be? 

The  PRESMENT.  I  think  it  Is  quite  a  differ- 
ent Congress.  I  think  It  is  going  to  be  a  more 
partisan  Congress.  I  think  It  Is  going  to  be 
more  difficult  to  obtain  favorable  action  on 
administration  measures. 

I  said  after  the  first  Congress  after  the 
election  In  1964,  that  the  President's  man- 
date rarely  lasted  longer  than  six  months, 
and  I  hoped  we  could  get  most  of  the  pledges 
we  made  In  our  platform  enacted  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  have  never  tabulated  it,  but  I  believe 
Senator  Mansfield  made  the  statement  that 
the  Congress  has  enacted  about  85  percent 
of  our  platform. 

We  still  have  some  other  things  to  pass. 
We  will  win  some  and  we  will  lose  some.  We 
win  try  to  work  out  an  area  of  agreement 
where  we  can  take  some  modified  language 
In  certain  legislation  we  have  to  pass. 

I  don't  want  to  anticipate  more  difficulty 
than  I  need  to. 

I  am  going  to  do  with  the  Congress  like  I 
am  trying  to  do  with  our  adversaries  in  other 
places  in  the  world :  I  am  going  to  say  to  the 
minority  party,  which  I  do  think  appears 
to  be  able  to  find  fault  with  almost  our 
every  act,  that  I  want  to  meet  them  half- 
way, I  want  their  cooperation,  I  want  their 
help. 

I  don't  believe  It  Is  good  for  the  country 
to  have  partisan  political  In-fightlng  all  the 
time.  We  ought  to  reserve  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  election  for  that.  Then  all  of  us 
work  for  America  the  rest  of  the  time. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  most  Members  of 
the  Congress  will  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  Davis? 

Question:  Mr.  President,  for  some  time  you 
have  been  talking  about  building  bridges 
to  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  Despite 
the  appeals  of  this  Government,  the  Czech. 
oslovakian  Government  has  sentenced  an 
American  citizen  to  what  we  believe  to  be 
a  rather  harsh  punishment. 

How  does  this  affect  your  thinking  on 
building  these  bridges  to  the  Communist 
Kaatern  European  countries? 

The  PREsrozNT.  There  are  many  obstacles 
which  come  In  the  way  of  an  attempt  to  reach 
all  of  our  objectives.  I  regret  very  much 
the  Incident  to  which  you  refer.  I  am  very 
bopeful  that  the  government  concerned  will 
t«ke  appropriate,  just  and  fair  action. 

I  am  still  determined  that,  notwithstand- 
ing some  difficulties  that  may  arise  from 
time  to  time,  this  Is  in  the  overall  best  in- 
terest of  this  country.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
wwk  toward  that  gfoal. 

Mr.  Ferguson? 


Question:  Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister In  North  Vietnam  has  said  that  if  the 
United  States  stopped  bombing  the  North, 
then  peace  talks  could  be  arranged. 

Would  you  consider  a  mere  willingness 
to  talk  peace  to  be  enough  of  a  step  on  their 
part  to  halt  bombing  or  would  some  military 
move  be  necessary? 

The  PREsmENT.  I  have  seen  nothing  that 
any  of  them  have  said  which  indicates  any 
seriousness  on  their  part.  I  am  awaiting 
any  offer  they  might  care  to  make. 

They  know  that  we  are  in  contact  with 
them.  I  cannot  speak  for  them.  I  am  very 
anxious  for  them  to  make  any  proposal.  We 
will  give  It  very  prompt  and  serious  consid- 
eration. 

Miss  Dlckerson? 

Question:  Recently  experts  have  testified 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  the  whole  threat  of  communism 
has  changed  a  great  deal  since  World  War  II 
and  it  is  quite  a  different  picture  now.  Do 
you  agree  that  this  Conamunlst  threat  Is 
sufficiently  different? 

The  Prestoent.  Yes.  We  stUl  have  oxxr 
problems,  but  they  change  from  time  to  time. 
There  have  been  material  changes  in  the 
thinking  of  various  countries  and  their  ap- 
proach to  their  relations  with  other  nations 
since  World  War  U. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can  continue 
to  try  to  evolve  a  satisfactory  formula  for 
getting  along  In  this  world.  I  am  encouraged 
In  that  hope  every  day.  I  see  more  encourag- 
ing signs  than  I  do  discouraging  ones  along 
that  line. 

Mr.  Thompson? 

Question:  Since  the  election  of  last  No- 
vember, a  number  of  Governors  and  other 
people  have  criticized  the  efforts  or  lack  of 
efforts  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Na- 
tional Committee. 

When  Mr.  Stabler  left  the  White  House  the 
other  day  he  said  Important  things  are  hap- 
pening within  the  National  Committee. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  Is  happening  within 
the  Democratic  Party? 

The  PREsmENT.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Stabler. 
I  do  not  know  what  he  refers  to.  I  think 
that  he  would  be  a  better  person  to  make 
that  reply  than  I  am. 

The  Democratic  National  Commltee  has  a 
very  competent  Chairman,  Vice  Chairman, 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
the  Deputy  Chairman.  All  of  those  people 
were  in  the  committee  when  I  came  into  the 
Presidency.  While  they  have  had  only  one 
national  campaign  since  that  time,  it  was 
very  satisfactory  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  think  some  people  have  been  using  the 
committee  as  a  kind  of  whipping  boy.  Some 
of  them  really  do  not  understand  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee.  I  have  worked  on 
both  the  National  Committee,  as  an  officer, 
and  the  Congressional  Conunlttee  as  an  offi- 
cer, for  many  years. 

It  has  never  been  the  function  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  to  take  over  the  Congres- 
sional elections.  We  support  them.  We 
work  with  them.  We  aid  them  in  every  way 
we  can  in  the  National  Committee. 

There  are  not  many  Congressmen  who  want 
the  Democratic  National  Chairman  to  man- 
age their  campaigns  in  their  local  districts. 
For  that  reason,  we  have  a  Congressional 
Committee.  We  have  a  Senatorial  Commit- 
tee. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  those  committees 
are  well  run  and  well  operated.  They  did  a 
good  job  last  year.  I  know  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  gave  them  more  support 
and  more  assistance  and  more  effort  than 
we  have  given  In  any  period  in  oin:  history. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  they  are  re- 
ferring to.  I  think  if  they  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  they  would  not  feel  as  badly 
as  they  do  about  the  present  membership. 

The  Press.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  FEDERAL 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  INSURANCE 
GUARANTY    CORPORATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
to  create  a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insur- 
ance Guaranty  Corporation  when  it  was 
first  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  in  the  last  Congress.  I  am 
happy  to  join  again  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  vital  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  the  same  protection  to  a  policy- 
holder and  an  accident  victim,  in  the 
event  of  the  insolvency  of  an  automobile 
insurance  company,  which  is  presently 
available  to  depositors  in  savings  institu- 
tions whose  money  is  protected  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation. 

Since  1960,  73  companies  writing 
motor  vehicle  insurance  have  been 
placed  in  liquidation  or  receivership.  In 
my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone, 
there  have  been  17  failures  of  high-risk 
insurers.  Fourteen  of  these  have  hap- 
pened since  1964. 

At  the  present  moment,  there  are  more 
than  6,000  accident  claims  pending 
against  seven  of  these  companies.  Pour 
thousand  of  these  cases  have  already 
been  reviewed  by  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
surance Department,  and  a  value  of  more 
than  $5  million  has  been  placed  on  these 
claims.  Yet,  the  fund  available  to  satisfy 
these  claims  Is  a  mere  $50,000  and  these 
4,000  claimants  have  nothing  better  to 
look  forward  to  than  the  hope  of  gettiiig 
a  permy  on  the  dollar. 

Behind  these  cold  statistics  there  is 
a  story  of  personal  tragedy,  repeated 
over  and  over  again:  the  policyholder 
whose  policy  turns  out  to  be  worthless — 
the  Innocent  third  party  who  carmot  re- 
cover for  his  Injuries. 

The  need  for  Federal  action  arises  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  States  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  Drotectlon.  Only 
three  States — New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Maryland — have  recognized  the  wisdom 
of  having  guaranty  or  security  funds  to 
compensate  victims  of  auto  insurer  In- 
solvencies. 

In  addition,  there  are  serious  questions 
about  the  kind  of  job  the  States  have 
been  doing  from  the  standpoint  of  regu- 
lation. For  example,  there  is  the  case  of 
a  mutual  insurance  company  which  was 
suspended  from  doing  further  business 
in  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  last 
month  by  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance 
Department. 

According  to  the  department,  the  com- 
pany, organized  In  1954,  had  liabilities 
of  $10,178,760  and  assets  of  $3,256,002, 
with  a  deficit  of  $6,922,758.  The  company 
specialized  In  "high  risk"  policies.  It 
has  unpaid  claims  totaling  $5,904,786, 
At  the  end  of  1965,  the  company  had 
$6,741,042  In  assets.  Six  months  later 
the  assets  had  dwindled  to  $3  million, 
and  the  company  was  faced  with  $6  mil- 
lion in  outstanding  claims. 

An  alert  State  Inspection  system 
should  have  smelled  trouble  about  then. 
By  the  end  of  October,  this  company 
ceased  writing  new  or  renewal  auto  In- 
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surance  in  Pennsylvania.  The  suspen- 
sion of  the  company  did  not  come  until 
early  1967.  There  were  23.000  policy- 
holders on  its  books  when  the  company 
was  suspended.  ,       ,    ,      , 

Interestingly,  the  Pennsylvania  Insur- 
ance Department  acknowledges  that  the 
problem  was  known  to  its  examiners  as 
of  June  30.  1966.  Yet.  for  4  months 
after  that,  the  company  was  permitted 
to  write  poUcies.  ^        .        *  , 

The  State  insurance  department  is 
presently  seeking  a  court  order  to  place 
this  company  in  liquidation.  A  hearing 
Is  scheduled  on  February  8. 

The  record  shows  that  this  company, 
in  1965.  wrote  and  was  permitted  to  write 
$9  milUon  in  business— over  90  percent 
in  the  auto  insurance  line."  While  doing 
this,  the  poUcyholders'  surplus  was 
merely  $655,000. 

The  point  is  that  the  company  was 
writing  $14  worth  of  premiums  for  every 
$1  of  surplus,  as  against  an  accepted 
practice  of  $2.50  in  premiums  for  each  $1 
In  the  surplus. 

Prom  January  1  to  June  30,  1966,  the 
company  wrote  over  $4  million  in  pre- 
miums. As  of  June  30,  1966,  the  com- 
pany had  nearly  $6  milUon  of  incurred 
unpaid  claims,  many  of  which  were  set- 
Ued  by  the  company.  But  no  funds  are 
available  to  pay  these  claims. 

The  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Depart- 
ment report  on  this  company  will  be 
available  shortly.  It  certainly  should  re- 
ceive careful  study  to  determine  why  this 
company  was  aUowed  to  go  to  pieces  un- 
der the  very  eyes  of  the  State  agency 
charged  with  its  supervision. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  which 
arise  from  this  case:  Why  did  various 
people  buy  into  this  company  in  1966 
when  it  was  in  a  hopeless  condition? 
What  happened  to  the  millions  of  dollars 
taken  In  by  the  company  on  premiums 
written  in  1965  and  1966?  And  why  did 
the  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Department 
not  act  when  information  which  was 
available  to  it  would  dictate  action? 

These  and  other  questions  will  have  to 
be  answered  before  the  whole  picture 
emerges  from  the  confusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
for  January  6,  1967.  and  an  article  from 
the  Oil,  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers 
International  AFL-CIO  publication. 
Washington  "Hotline"  for  January  1967. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Department  of  Oil,  Chemical  & 
Atomic  Workers,  International  APL-CIO, 
PubUcatlon,  January  1967) 

AXTTO  INSTJBANCE  A  MAJOB  PaOBUiM  THAT 
CAU.S  FOE   PUIX   CONGRKSSIONAI,  INVBSTXGA- 

TXOK 

The  beating  which  auto  drivers  are  taking 
from  Insurance  companies  these  days  Is  fierce 
and,  unUl  now,  little  has  been  done  about  It. 

No  sensible  person  today  would  dare  drive 
his  car  without  adequate  auto  Insurance.  In 
fact,  three  states  (New  York,  Massachuaetta 
and  North  C?aroUna)  require  their  regUtered 
car  owners  to  have  auto  llablUty  Insurance. 
Kvery  other  state  encotorages  auto  liability 
Insurance  through  Its  financial  responsibility 
law.  Under  such  a  law,  a  person  Involved  in 
an  auto  accident  may  be  required  to  fimilBh 
aecurlty  (usually  auto  liability  insurance)  up 
to  certain  ml"'""'"'  doUar  limits.    It  goes 


without   saying    that   auto    Insurance    is   a 
virtual  necessity  today. 

But  millions  of  licensed  American  drivers 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain 
adequate  auto  Insurance  Coverages  from  the 
casualty  insurance  companies.  For  example: 
In  South  Carolina  the  consensus  of  under- 
writing guides  of  all  companies  writing  auto 
liability  insurance  indicates  that  83  To  of  the 
insurance  companies  doing  business  in  that 
state  will  not  cover  an  auto  if  it  has  a  driver 
65  or  older.  In  Kentucky  an  estimated  35% 
of  that  state's  registered  cars  are  uninsured. 
The  automobile  insurance  business  is  a 
giant  among  giants.  In  1966,  It  wrote  over 
S9  billion  in  premiums. 

Year  after  year  the  hftg  auto  Insurance 
companies  have  pleaded  they  would  go  broke 
without  rate  Increases.  Ttaie  after  time  State 
Insurance  Commissioners  have  granted  their 
demands. 

In  the  last  two  years,  for  many  of  OCAW  s 
members,  auto  Insurance  costs  have  gone  up 
an  average  of  14%.  The  extra  money  paid 
for  car  Insurance  has  swallowed  up  a  good 
portion  of  many  pay  raises. 

Although  the  giant  stock  auto  insurers. 
who  cry  poverty,  lost  $275  million  from  their 
auto  writings  in  1965.  thoy  earned  some  $850 
million  from  their  investment  income,  which 
is  mainly  made  off  of  policyholder's 
premiums.  In  1966,  these  companies  lost 
$100  mUUon  from  auto  writings,  but  made 
some  $900  million  in  inveetment  Income,  and 
because  of  their  favorable  Federal  Income  tax 
position,  their  overall  ta»  profits  make  them 
anything  but  poor. 

But  even  after  wlnnii^  increased  rates — 
authorized  by  state  Insurance  commissioners 
In  the  public  Interest— the  big  companies  are 
locked  in  competition  for  the  "preferred  risk 
drivers."  These  are  people  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  50  who  don't  drive  their  cars 
around  much  and  haven't  had  any  acci- 
dents. 

Those  who  are  not  Included  In  this  prime 
risk  category  are  paying  more  and  more  for 
their  auto  Insurance  and.  In  some  cases,  find 
It  hard  to  get  policies  from  reputable  com- 
panies. The  squeeze  Is  hardest  on  those  liv- 
ing In  metropolitan  centers.  Many  compa- 
nies. It  has  been  reported,  will  not  write  any 
bxislness  In  poor  Negro  neighborhoods.  Re- 
cently there  have  been  complaints  that  para- 
plegic veterans  have  had  policies  cancelled — 
though  these  veterans  drive  specially 
equipped  cars  and  hate  excellent  driving 
records.  I 

If  a  state  requires  or  even  encourages  that 
autos  be  covered  by  Ineurance,  then  surely 
the  state  has  an  obligation  to  see  that  an 
adequate  Insurance  market  exists  for  all  li- 
censed motorists.  The  assigned  risk  plan, 
the  specialty  high-risk  market,  and  the 
thought  that  auto  InsurBnce  should  be  made 
available  to  all  comers,  are  aU  directly  the 
result  of  a  social  policy  requiring  and  en- 
couraging auto  insurance. 

But  are  the  states  seeing  to  It  that  auto 

Insurance  is  available  to  their  Ucensed  driv- 

And  when  a  motorist,  who  cannot  ob- 


tain insurance  from  a  regular  company,  buys 
a  policy  from  a  company  specializing  In  sell- 
ing coverages  to  those  not  wanted  by  the 
regular  companies,  are  the  states  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  protect  that  motorist  and 
the  public  from  risk  ot  loss  due  to  the  in- 
solvency of  the  speclaltiy  company? 

SENATE   affUDIES 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  the 
V.S.  Senate  Antitrust  &  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee InsxiTEince  studies  have  been  seeking 
to  answer.  In  May,  19fl5,  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Dodd  (D-Conn.)  conducted  hearings  for  the 
Antitrust  &  Monopoly  Subcommittee  on 
high-risk  auto  Insuraace.  These  hearings 
produced  a  670  page  volume  of  testimony  and 
dociiments.  After  the  hearings,  the  Subcom- 
mittee continued  to  eiplore  high-risk  auto 
Insurance,  and  auto  Insurance  In  general. 
This  Is  some  of  what  wae  found. 

Since   1960,   65   companies   writing   motor 


vehicle  Insurance  have  been  placed  in  liqui- 
dation or  receivership.  These  companies 
were  chartered  In  22  states,  and  more  than 
half  of  them  were  issuing  policies  In  states  in 
addition  to  their  home  state.  Six  were 
writing  In  35  states  or  more. 

The  cost  of  these  Insolvencies  has  been 
heavy  for  some  300,000  policyholders  and  In- 
nocent third  persons,  many  seriously  Injured 
In  accidents.  These  claimants  are  seeking 
an  estimated  $600  million  out  of  collectable 
assets  of  $25  million.  "When  this  scandalous 
chapter  In  insurance  history  Is  finally  closed," 
Dodd  has  said,  "these  claimants  will  have 
lost  well  over  $100  million." 

For  example:  In  Pennsylvania,  15  com- 
panies failed  since  1961  and  12  alone  since 
January  1964.  Six  thousand  accident  vic- 
tims have  filed  claims  of  $13  million  against 
7  of  these  companies.  The  Pennsylvania 
Insurance  Department  has  placed  a  total 
value  of  over  $5  million  on  4,000  of  these 
claims.  These  4,000  claimants  are  seeking 
satisfaction  out  of  $55,000  In  assets  of  these 
defunct  companies. 

In  Illinois,  some  50,000  claimants  are  seek- 
ing over  $150  million  against  15  companies 
with  collectable  assets  of  $7  million.  Even 
If  these  filed  claims  are  worth  only  20%,  or 
$30  million  instead  of  $150  million,  claimants 
Will  average  around  23  cents  on  the  dollar. 
In  Texas,  when  one  auto  writer  went  bank- 
rupt In  1963,  It  left  20,000  policyholders, 
many  of  them  servicemen,  without  Insurance 
protection. 

These  65  companies  were  called  "high-risk" 
because  they  write  mainly  coverages  for 
motorists  who  were  unable  to  obtain  Insur- 
ance from  the  regular  companies.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  may  be  more  than  20 
million  motorists  considered  to  be  high-risk 
today. 

According  to  the  regular  Insurance  com- 
panies, these  motorists  represent  unprofit- 
able business.  Since  these  companies  would 
rather  compete  for  the  preferred  risk  driver, 
they  eliminate  from  consideration  the  more 
risky  driver.  By  doing  this  the  companies 
are  able  to  curtail  their  underwriting  losses. 

FAST    BUCK    OPERATIONS 

So  by  concentrating  on  the  preferred  risk 
motorist,  the  auto  insurance  industry  has 
paved  the  way  for  a  booming  business  by  the 
high-risk  specialty  companies.  But  many 
of  these  during  the  past  six  years  have  been 
nothing  more  than  fast  buck  operations. 

It  has  been  reported  that  nearly  one-hall 
of  the  65  Insolvencies  were  catised  by  acts  of 
managerial  fraud,  and  the  remaining  fail- 
ures by  Inept  Insurance  practices  in  some 
cases  not  quite  Indictable  fraud.  In  a  num- 
ber of  Instances  lax  regulatory  practices  by 
state  Insurance  departments,  and  even 
apathy,  contributed  directly  to  ultimate 
financial  disaster. 

Prom  1945  to  date,  years  of  unparalleled 
prosperity,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  period  of 
Intensive  State  rate,  reserve  and  investment 
regulation,  auto  insurance  failures  have  cost 
the  public  $250  million. 


LEGISLATION    NEEDED 

Three  states— New  York  in  1947,  New  Jer- 
sey in  1952,  and  Maryland  in  1965— recog- 
nized the  wisdom  of  having  guaranty  or  secu- 
rity funds  to  compensate  the  victims  of  auto 
Insurer  insolvencies.  These  states  kno« 
that  good  insurance  regulation  encompassw 
quality  examinations  and  a  guaranty  funa. 
This  fact  has  long  been  known  in  the  Federal 
government  In  the  banking  field.  This  a 
evidenced  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  (FDIC)  and  the  Federal  Savtogs 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation   (Fsuo). 

Connecticut's  Senator  Dodd  believes  that 
the  principles  and  features  of  FDIC  ana 
FSLIC,  as  well  as  the  existing  state  auw 
Insurer  guaranty  funds,  could  be  success- 
fully applied  on  a  unified  national  oas^  w 
prevent  tragic  financial  suffering  caused  oy 
insurance  company  failure.  . 

He  introduced  a  bUl.  in  the  cloelng  day*  « 
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the  89th  Congress,  to  establish  a  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion. This  bill,  known  as  S.  3919  in  the  89th 
Congress,  was  co-sponsored  by  Senator 
Joseph  Clark  (D-Pa.),  Senator  Philip  Hart 
(D-Mlch.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust &  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  and  Sena- 
tor Warren  Magnuson  (D-Wash.),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  which 
is  the  Senate  committee  to  which  the  bill 
was  referred. 

Senator  Dodd  will  reintroduce  and  press 
(or  action  on  his  bill  early  In  the  upcoming 
goth  Congress.  Senator  Magnuson  has  said 
that  he  Is  hopeful  that  his  Consumer  Sub- 
committee (of  the  Commerce  Committee) 
will  consider  this  legislation  during  the  next 
session  and  act  favorably  on  it. 

OCAW,  through  Its  legislative  department, 
will  request  to  be  heard  at  these  hearings. 
OCAW  will  support  Dodd's  bill  as  an  essen- 
tlid  first  step  toward  remedying  many  of  the 
auto  Insurance  problems  facing  the  con- 
sumer. 

If  an  Insurance  company  becomes  Insol- 
vent, the  policyholder  and  any  accident  vic- 
tim would  be  protected  much  as  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  pro- 
tects the  public  against  the  Insolvencies  of 
these  Institutions. 

Other  than  Insuring  policyholders  against 
loss  due  to  the  failure  of  their  auto  Insurance 
company,  the  proposed  bill  would  place  the 
Federal  examiner  In  the  present  Insurance 
regulatory  picture.  The  Corporation  would 
be  given  broad  examination  powers  to  ex- 
amine Insurers  making  application  for  guar- 
anty status,  and  those  insurers  whose  policies 
have  been  guaranteed. 

In  the  meantime,  though,  the  powerful  In- 
surance Industry,  which  la  opposed  basically 
to  any  insurance  regulation.  Is  taking  a  dim 
view  of  even  Dodd's  moderate  bill — whose 
need  Is  plain  and  demanding. 


[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Jan.  6, 1967] 
Pennsylvania  Mutual  Firm  To  Be  Liquidated 

Harrisburo,  Pa.,  Jan.  5. — ^The  Bankers 
Allied  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
has  been  suspended  from  transacting  further 
business  In  Pennsylvania,  and  Pennsylvania 
Insurance  Commissioner  Audrey  R.  Kelly  will 
ask  Dauphin  County  Court  to  designate  the 
department  as  liquidator. 

The  department  said  that  the  company 
which  was  organized  in  1954,  changed  hands 
on  Dec.  31, 1965.  The  company  specialized  In 
"high  risk"  policies,  according  to  Insurance 
department  officials. 

Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner  John  A. 
Skelton  said  the  state  action  came  after  a 
special  audit  was  made  because  of  complaints 
of  unpaid  claims  which,  Mr.  Skelton  reported, 
totaled  $5,904,786. 

According  to  the  department's  audit,  the 
mutual  last  June  30  had  liabilities  of  $10,- 
178,760  and  assets  of  $3,256,002,  for  a  deficit 
of  $6,922,758. 

Commissioner  Kelly  said  the  company  Is 
"Insolvent  and  in  a  hazardous  condition." 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  STATE  AND  LO- 
CAL LAW-ENFORCEMENT  AGEN- 
CIES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  "Local  Law  Officers  Education 
and  Equipment  Act,"  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  upgrading  the  technical 
capabilities  of  our  police  forces  to  pro- 
vide for  their  training  and  educational 
opportunities,  for  career  incentives,  and 
to  provide  a  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  under  the  admin- 
istrative provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Preamble  to  the  U.S. 


Constitution  proclaims  the  establishment 
of  justice  and  the  insurance  of  tranquil- 
lity as  two  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the 
American  Union.  Yet  the  problems  of 
violent  crime  and  criminal  justice  con- 
tinue to  gravely  concern  the  American 
people,  who  rightly  put  "the  crime  prob- 
lem" at  the  top  of  our  list  of  national 
concerns. 

Crime  is  increasing  rapidly  in  the 
United  States — more  rapidly,  in  fact, 
than  population. 

More  than  2,800,000  crimes  were  re- 
ported in  our  country  in  1965,  a  6-per- 
cent increase  over  1964.  At  the  present 
rate,  serious  crime  is  victimizing  14  of 
every  1,000  Americans  every  year. 

To  an  extent  this  increase  in  "reported 
crime"  may  actually  indicate  just  an  im- 
provement in  gathering  such  statistics, 
rather  than  an  increase  in  crime.  But 
no  increase  in  the  rate  of  crime  can  be 
tolerated  in  the  richest,  best-educated, 
most  powerful  Nation  in  history.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  through 
their  local.  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments, have  the  right  not  only  to  see 
the  crime  rate  reduced,  but  also  to  be 
substantially  protected  from  violent 
crime  altogether. 

F\irthermore,  we  must  take  action  to 
combat  the  kinds  of  crime  which,  though 
hard  to  tabulate  in  neat  crime  rates, 
threaten  us  even  more  seriously  than  vio- 
lent crime.  Organized  crime  and  rack- 
eteering is  reliably  estimated  to  be  the 
biggest,  most  profitable  business  in  Amer- 
ica, reaping  billions  of  dollars  a  year  from 
illegal  enterprises.  By  delivering  serv- 
ices the  law  forbids — like  gambling,  nar- 
cotics, illegal  loans,  and  prostitution— 
the  racketeers  in  America  have  reaped 
wealth  sufficient  to  invade  many  forms 
of  legitimate  business  activity. 

Yet  even  as  the  racketeering  and  vio- 
lent crime  proliferate,  a  phenomenon  af- 
flicts our  ability  to  deal  with  crime.  To 
a  frightening  degree,  the  American  law 
officer,  particularly  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  seems  to  be  viewed  by  many  law- 
abiding  citizens  as  less  and  less  a  friendly 
protector  and  more  and  more  some  kind 
of  fearsome  oppressor.  In  making  in- 
vestigations and  arrests,  policemen 
sometimes  not  only  have  to  deal  with 
the  suspect,  but  also  have  to  fight  off 
an  angry  crowd  of  bystanders  who  take 
the  side  of  the  suspect  against  the  law 
officer.  At  the  same  time,  many  law  of- 
ficers seem  to  feel  increasingly  estranged 
from  the  support  of  their  local  com- 
munities, to  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that 
extremist  organizations  can  make  sup- 
port of  local  police  an  attractive  plank 
in  their  otherwise  deluded  programs. 

Thus,  even  as  we  confront  a  rising 
tide  of  violence  in  the  streets  and  even 
more  dangerously  illegal  activities  be- 
hind the  doors  of  apparently  respectable 
enterprises,  we  are  handicapped  by  a 
growing  gulf  of  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  average  community  resident 
and  his  police. 

FEDERAL     ACTION 

Under  President  Johnson's  leadership, 
the  Federal  Government  has,  within  the 
last  2  years,  taken  far-reaching  ac- 
tion to  provide  the  laws,  equipment, 
training,  and  facilities  necessary  to  com- 
bat crime  in  America. 

In  1965,  Congress  enacted  the  Law  En- 


forcement Assistance  Act  to  provide 
some  forms  of  Federal  aid  to  local  law 
enforcement  agencies,  especially  by  de- 
veloping new  forms  of  equipment,  train- 
ing, and  operating  procedures.  That  act 
was  further  usefully  expanded  last  year. 

Congress  last  year  authorized  the 
President  to  establish  a  Commission  to 
study  our  criminal  law  and  procedures 
and  to  recommend  total  revision  and 
modernization  of  our  existing  Federal 
criminal  law  by  1968. 

Within  the  Congress,  the  Senate  has 
established  a  new  special  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Criminal  Proce- 
dures, in  addition  to  its  existing  Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  cre- 
ated two  commissions  on  crime — one  a 
National  Crime  Commission  and  the 
other  particularly  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— to  make  Intensive  studies  into 
the  causes  of  crime,  our  present  short- 
comings in  dealing  with  crime,  and  spe- 
cific suggestions  for  reform.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  Commission  has 
already  made  its  report.  The  National 
Crime  Commission  will  report  this 
month. 

The  President's  National  Commission 
on  Crime  will  doubtlessly  propose  spe- 
cific solutions  to  the  problems  of  crime 
and  law  enforcement.  I  hope  and  ex- 
pect these  suggestions  will  cover  not  only 
violent  crime  control,  but  also  the  far 
more  difficult  question  of  racket  control 
and  the  role  and  status  of  police  in  our 
communities. 

But  even  now,  as  we  await  the  Crime 
Commission's  report,  we  know  some  as- 
pects of  the  crime  crisis  can  be  solved 
if  the  American  people  are  willing  to  take 
the  necessary  steps. 

LAW    OFFICERS'    SALARIES 

One  major  deficiency  in  our  law  en- 
forcement effort  today  is  the  shockingly 
low  pay  scales  in  most  of  our  police  de- 
partments. Today  about  half  of  the  cit- 
ies in  our  country  pay  police  a  starting 
salary  of  less  than  $5,000  a  year.  In  one- 
sixth  of  our  cities,  $5,000  is  the  maxi- 
mum police  pay.  That  is  $600  less  than 
the  average  factory  wage  in  America. 

If  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  want  ade- 
quate police  protection,  they  must  raise 
these  scandalously  low  police  pay  scales, 
which  today  require  a  man  to  make  a 
financial  sacrifice  to  risk  his  life  for  the 
public  safety.  Today's  law  enforcement 
salary  scales  are  not  calculated  to  at- 
tract and  hold  the  kind  of  man  law  en- 
forcement work  demands. 

POLICE   EQUIPMENT 

Our  police  are  our  first  line  of  defense 
against  crime.  They  patrol  the  beats, 
assemble  the  clues,  and  tirelessly  pursue 
the  investigations  which  lead  to  criminal 
convictions.  They  daily  place  their  lives 
in  the  balance,  intervening  against 
threatened  lawbreakers  and  pursuing 
and  apprehending  those  who  commit 
crime. 

Our  police  deserve — and  the  safety  of 
our  society  demands — that  we  equip  our 
police  with  the  latest  and  best  equipment 
which  money  can  buy. 

Typical  of  the  kind  of  recent  scien- 
tific developments  with  direct  law  en- 
forcement application  are  computer 
technology  and  television  tape  recording. 

Computers  can  store  and  rapidly  re- 
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trleve  millions  of  pieces  of  data  regarding 
the  operating  methods  of  known  crimi- 
nals; fingerprints;  stolen  property;  and 
precise  information  regarding  individual 
crimes  and  criminals.  Just  last  week, 
the  FBI  inaugurated  such  a  crime  control 
computer  network  to  provide  15  local  and 
State  law  enforcement  agencies  quick  ac- 
cess to  relevant  information  sis  they  ana- 
lyze criminal  cases.  Regional  computer 
centers  and  statewide  systems  might  also 
be  established  and  far  more  State  and 
local  agencies  than  these  original  15 
should  be  tied  into  the  national  center. 

Television  tape  recording  techniques 
also  hold  great  promise,  particularly  in 
police  interrogation  of  suspects.  Too 
frequently,  criminal  convictions  have  had 
to  be  reversed  by  appellate  courts,  after 
long  and  expensive  appeals,  on  the 
ground  that  a  confession  in  the  case  was 
obtained  by  Illegal  means. 

The  police  and  the  suspect,  as  well  as 
the  courts,  deserve  a  surer,  cheaper,  and 
fairer  system  than  the  present  prolonged 
and  costly  appeals  system  for  verifying 
what  actually  happened  during  a  poUce 
investigation.  If  local  police  could  re- 
cord the  questioning  of  suspects  on  tele- 
vision tape,  the  legality  of  a  confession 
could  be  proved  in  the  trial  court  by  ac- 
tually reproducing  the  relevant  portions 
of  the  interrogation. 

Many  of  these  new  scientific  tech- 
niques, like  the  FBI  computer  center,  are 
already  in  use.  But  many  cities  will  be 
long  delayed  in  taking  advantage  of  this 
available  technology  simply  because  they 
cannot  afford  it.  We  must  find  a  way  to 
make  law  enforcement  technology  avail- 
able to  our  cities  sooner. 

LAW   OFFICER  EDTTCATION 

Our  policemen  hold  the  most  dan- 
gerous, delicate,  and  difficult  jobs  in 
America.  A  partial  list  of  a  policeman's 
skills  must  include  marksmanship,  solv- 
ing family  disputes,  ambulance  driving, 
guarding  dignitaries,  directing  traffic, 
giving  first  aid,  catching  lawbreakers, 
testifying  in  court,  controlling  crowds, 
suppressing  riots,  finding  pets,  destroying 
dangerous  animals,  teaching  safety,  giv- 
ing directions,  locating  stolen  goods,  sub- 
duing the  insane,  advising  delinquents, 
and  interrogating  suspects.  No  task 
seems  too  difficult,  too  dangerous,  or  too 
discomforting  to  ask  a  policeman  to  do  it. 

Yet  the  average  policeman,  whom  we 
expect  to  have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
the  patience  of  Job,  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  Samson,  has  at  best  a  high 
school  education. 

In  a  nation  which  prides  itself  on  hav- 
ing the  world's  best  and  most  universally 
accessible  school  system,  in  which  nearly 
25  percent  of  its  people  finish  college,  we 
make  the  job  of  protecting  society  so 
unattractive  that  college  graduates  will 
not  enter  into  it,  and  we  pay  so  little  for 
police  work  that  those  engaged  In  it  can 
ill-aAord  to  pay  their  own  way  for  fur- 
ther education.  We  must  provide  means 
for  members  of  our  police  forces  to  fur- 
ther their  education  while  members  of 
the  force,  and  incentives  for  college  grad- 
uates to  enter  law  enforcement  work. 

miCKOUTS  ACnOK  FOR  LAW  OFFICER  EDUCATION 
AND    EQtriPMENT 

Our  cities  have,  within  the  last  dec- 
ade, doubled  their  expenditures  for  law 
enforcement.    Nonetheless,    police    pay 


remains  scandalously  low,  available  po- 
lice eqiiipment  has  not  been  purchased, 
and  sufficient  educational  opportunities 
for  law  enforcement  officers  have  not 
been  provided.  The  reason  local  police 
needs  have  not  been  met  can  be  summed 
up  in  a  single  word :  money.  Pressed  to 
provide  long-neglected  government  serv- 
ices to  a  rapidly  expanding  and  increas- 
ingly complex  society,  State  and  local 
government,  despite  an  increase  of  125 
percent  in  government  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  alone,  have  not 
raised  enough  tax  revenues  to  pay  for 
adequate  police  services. 

I  have  proposed  a  Federal  tax-sharing 
proposal  with  the  States,  under  which  1 
percent  of  Federal  income  taxes  would 
be  returned,  without  strings,  to  the  States 
and  cities  to  meet  their  financial  crises. 
But  I  am  not  optimistic  that  even  these 
funds  would  be  suflficient  to  meet  local 
law  enforcement  needs,  nor  do  I  think 
we  can  afford  to  wait  for  this  tax-sharing 
concept  to  find  its  way  into  law.  In  light 
of  the  magnitude  of  America's  crime 
problem,  I  propose  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment go  to  the  aid  of  our  cities  and 
counties  to  help  them  pay  the  cost  of 
effective  modem  law  enforcement. 

Though  I  believe  the  prevailing  shame- 
fully low  police  pay  levels  are  one  of  the 
greatest  handicaps  we  suffer  in  dealing 
with  crime,  I  do  not  propose  that  the 
Federal  Government  subsidize  local  po- 
Uce salaries.  To  the  extent  the  Federal 
Government  paid  part  of  a  policeman's 
pay,  he  would  be.  to  that  extent,  no  longer 
an  employee  of  his  local  police  force.  We 
should  take  no  step  which  could  lead  to 
a  national  police  force. 

But  Ijioi^ropose  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment go  to  the  aid  of  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  force*  by  helping  them 
procure  modern  police  equipment  and  by 
providing  them  with  educational  oppor- 
tunities, so  that  the  quality  of  local  law 
enforcement  can  be  improved,  even  as 
additional  local  revenues  are  freed  to  in- 
crease police  pay.  Therefore,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the  Local 
Law  Officers  Education  and  Equipment 
Act,  to  provide  Federal  assistance  for 
upgrading  the  technical  capabilities  of 
our  police  forces,  to  provide  them  train- 
ing and  educational  opportunities  and 
career  incentives,  and  to  provide  a  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
to  administer  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
First,  to  assist  American  communities 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  State  and  local 
police  forces  for  modem  law  enforcement 
equipment,  I  propose  that  the  Federal 
Government  join  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  a  financial  partnership  to  buy 
the  kinds  and  quantities  of  modern  police 
equipment  necessary  to  substantially  en- 
large our  ability  to  detect  and  apprehend 
lawbreakers. 

Second,  to  make  knowledge  of  the  lat- 
est scientific  techniques  and  equipment 
available  to  our  Nation's  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  I  also  propose  creation  of 
a  Division  of  Law  Enforcement  Research 
and  Development  within  the  Department 
of  Justice,  to  be  responsible  for  contin- 
ually surveying  the  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  of  all  Federal  agencies  and 
private  Industry.  In  order  to  gather  and 
dissiminate  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
at  all  levels  of  government  information 


regarding  the  latest  scientific  develop- 
ments which  have  application  to  law  en- 
forcement. 

Third,  because  our  society  can  best  be 
served  only  by  the  best  educated  police 
force,  I  propose  that  Federal  assistance 
be  provided  so  that  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  officers  may  pursue  college 
courses  In  either  police  or  correctional 
work  or  such  other  courses  and  subjects 
leading  to  degrees  as  they  may  choose. 
We  should  provide,  through  the  Federal 
Government,  full  tuition  and  fees  for  po- 
licemen of  2  years'  experience  who  pursue 
college  courses  leading  to  degrees  and 
who  agree  to  remain  in  police  work  for 
2  years  after  that  education  is  completed. 
We  should  provide  fellowships,  paying 
full  tiiition  and  fees,  plus  a  reasonable 
stipend,  to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  who  pursue  courses  directly 
related  to  their  law  enforcement  work. 
Fourth,  to  provide  an  additional  source 
of  qualified  personnel  for  police  work,  I 
propose  that  college  students  who  have 
received  education  loans  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  be  allowed 
to  "work  off"  50  percent  of  such  loans  by 
employment  in  a  public  law  enforcement 
agency  for  2  years  after  graduation. 

Fifth,  to  provide  cross-fertilization  be- 
tween police  departments  of  the  best  law 
enforcement  techniques,  I  propose  that 
Federal  assistance  be  made  available  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers, 
especially  those  engaged  in  supervisory, 
planning,  or  instructional  positions,  to 
visit  other  law  enforcement  agencies, 
both  here  and  abroad,  to  study  the  tech- 
niques of  these  other  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Sixth,  to  Insulate  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  aided  by  this  bill  from 
Federal  interference,  I  propose  creation 
of  a  National  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance,  made  up  primarily 
of  members  from  private  life,  to  admin- 
ister the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  report 
to  the  Congress  thereon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
fuller  explanation  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  I  propose  be  inserted  and 
that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks;  and 
that  the  bill  lay  on  the  table  for  10  days 
for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGs  is  as  follows: 

The  Local  Law  Officers  Education  and 
Equipment  Act 

ptthpose 
To  provide  a  measure  of  Federal  assistance 
for  the  Improvement  of  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  through  acquisition  of  modem 
crime  prevention  and  detection  devices  for 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  provisions  of  educational  opportunities 
to  their  personnel. 

TITLE  I NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LAW 

ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 

To  secure  State  and  local  police  forces  re- 
ceiving aid  under  this  bill  from  interference 
by  or  assimilation  Into  the  Federal  govern- 
ment aa  a  result  of  such  aid,  the  bill  creates 
a  National  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance,  to  administer  the  assistance  pro- 
vided for  by  the  bUl  and  to  report  at  least 
annually  to  the  Congress  regarding  its  opera- 
tion and  effectiveness. 

The  Commission  will  have  nine  (9)  mem- 
bers, three  appointed  by  the  President  from 
among  the  officers  of  the  Federal  government 
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(one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
vbo  will  also  be  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion), six  (6)  appointed  by  the  President 
from  private  life.  Except  for  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  whose  membership  on  the  Commis- 
sion Will  be  permanent,  all  members  will 
serve  staggered  three-year  terms.  No  more 
than  three  of  the  members  from  private  life 
selected  by  the  President  can  be  of  the  same 
political  party. 

The  Commission  will  meet  as  frequently 
as  necessary  to  pass  upon  the  applications  of 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  personnel  for 
assistance  under  the  Act  and  to  evaluate  the 
program  and  make  its  report  thereon  to  the 
Congress.  Members  of  the  Commission,  ex- 
cept the  government  members,  will  receive 
only  per  diem  allowance  for  their  activities 
and  will  not  be  Federal  employees. 

The  Commission  will  be  specifically  charged 
not  only  with  the  administration  of  the  Act, 
but  also  with  so  administering  It  as  not  in 
any  way  to  subvert  or  decrease  the  Inde- 
pendence of  local  police  departments  from 
the  Federal  government.  Within  this  gen- 
eral restriction,  the  Commission  will  have 
broad  discretion  In  apportioning  the  assist- 
ance for  equipment  provided  by  the  bill, 
although  a  prime  consideration  in  such  ap- 
portionments must  be  the  crime  rate  in 
relation  to  the  density  of  population  in  the 
area  in  question.  For  example,  as  between 
two  applications  of  otherwise  equal  merit,  a 
preference  will  be  assigned  to  the  area  with 
the  greater  crime  rate  per  1,000  people. 

The  Commission  may  draw  on  the  Justice 
Department  and,  In  cases  of  foreign  travel 
grants,  the  State  Department,  for  such  staff 
work  as  will  be  necessary  to  execute  its 
(unctions. 

TITLE   n — EQUTPMSNT   GRANTS 

Title  II  provides  a  formula  for  Federal- 
State-local  sharing  of  the  costs  of  procuring 
modern  equipment  for  State  and  local  po- 
Uce use.  The  bill  sets  out  by  way  of  ex- 
ample (but  not  exclusion)  some  of  the  kinds 
of  equipment  procurement  (by  rental  or  pur- 
chase) which  may  be  assisted,  including: 
communications  systems;  accident  investi- 
gating devices;  non-lethal  riot  control  de- 
vices; automatic  data  processing  equipment; 
video  tape  and  sound  equipment;  crime  labo- 
ratory equipment:  and  such  other  equip- 
ment as  may  be  necessary  to  operate  and 
maintain,  as  well  as  Instruct  in  the  use  of, 
the  equipment  provided  for  by  this  bill. 

The  cost-sharing  formula  provided  by  the 
bill  for  such  equipment  expenses  Is  Intended 
to  encourage  State  and  local  participation  In 
and  responsibility  for  the  law  enforcement 
improvement  that  equipment  will  make  pos- 
sible. The  formula  will  provide  30%  Fed- 
eral funding  of  such  equipment  costs  when 
the  local  government  share  provides  the 
rest  of  the  money,  but  50%  Federal  funding 
when  a  State  government  provides  20%  of 
the  local  costs.  Thus,  the  more  a  State  helps 
a  city  or  county  upgrade  Its  police  depart- 
ment, the  less  it  costs  the  local  taxpayer. 

inXI    m — LAW     ENFORCEMENT    RESEARCH     AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Title  in  creates  the  Division  of  Law  En- 
forcement Research  and  Development  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  survey  the  $15 
bllllon-a-year  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts,  as  well  as  those  in  private  in- 
dustry, to  collect  therefrom  innovations  ap- 
plicable to  law  enforcement,  and  to  dissemi- 
nate information  regarding  those  Innovations 
to  the  nation's  law  enforcement  agencies  at 
every  level  of  government.  The  Division 
will  undertake  no  R  and  D  of  its  own. 

The  Chief  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Re- 
search and  Development  Division  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Attorney  General,  who  wUl 
report  periodically  to  the  National  Commls- 
«lon  on  Law  Enforcement  and  at  least  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  regarding  the  Divi- 
sion's activities. 


TrrLES  IV  AMD  V — LAW  ENrORCEMENT  OITICEBS 
TRAVEL   GRANTS 

These  two  titles,  the  first  dealing  with 
foreign  travel  and  the  second  with  domestic, 
wlU  provide  100%  Federal  assistance  to  pay 
the  travel  and  per  diem  expenses  of  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers  to  study  the 
organization,  methods  and  equipment  of 
other  law  enforcement  agencies,  both  here 
and  abroad,  In  order  to  secure  a  cross-fertili- 
zation within  American  police  deptartments 
of  the  best  domestic  and  foreign  law  enforce- 
ment theory  and  practice. 

Personnel  eligible  for  such  assistance  wlU 
Include  not  only  police,  but  also  correctional 
officials  such  as  parole  officers  and  prison 
officials.  Candidates  for  such  assistance  will 
be  selected  by  their  own  supervisors  and  ap- 
proved for  such  assistance  by  the  National 
Commission. 

TFTLE  VI — NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT   AND    LOAK    PC«GIVENESS 

To  encourage  college  graduates  to  enter 
law  enforcement  work,  this  title  provides  that 
50%  of  the  amount  of  a  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loan  made  to  a  college  student 
may  be  "worked  off"  If  the  student  spends 
two  years  after  graduation  working  for  a 
public  law  enforcement  or  correctional 
agency. 

TTtLE  Vn — EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT     PERSONNEL 

To  provide  the  means  and  incentive  for 
members  of  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
and  correctional  agencies  to  continue  their 
education  while  members  of  such  agencies, 
this  title  provides  educational  assistance 
modeled  on  the  educational  benefits  provided 
by  the  G.I.  BUI  and  the  Armed  Forces. 

For  local  law  enforcement  and  correctional 
personnel  who  wish  to  pursue  a  part-time 
course  of  studies  leading  to  a  degree,  but 
not  directly  related  to  police  work,  the  bill 
provides  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees.  In  re- 
turn, the  assisted  person  who  must  have  first 
been  a  member  of  a  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement or  correctional  agency  for  at  least 
two  years,  must  agree  to  remain  with  that 
agency  for  at  least  two  years  following  the 
last  month  in  which  such  aid  is  given. 

TITLE     VUl 

The  bill  provides  full  tiiltlon  and  fee  fel- 
lowshipMS  for  law  enforcement  officers  whose 
agency  sends  them  to  an  educational  institu- 
tion for  specialized  training  directly  related 
to  their  police  work. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Local  Law  OflBcers  Education 
and  Equipment  Act  can  substantially 
improve  the  quality  and  capabilities  of 
our  law  enforcement  ofBcers.  But  it 
represents  only  a  partial  answer  to  the 
crime  problem  we  face. 

The  police  can  act  against  crime  only 
when  there  is  a  threat  to  break  the  law 
or  a  crime  has  already  been  committed. 
The  police  cannot,  no  matter  what  skills 
and  tools  they  have,  change  the  char- 
acter of  those  who  have  not  yet  broken 
the  law  or  who  have  been  convicted  for 
crimes  they  have  committed. 

Crime  caimot  be  prevented  solely 
through  heavy  penalties  and  swift  en- 
forcement. Hanging  starving  beggars 
for  stealing  pennies  did  not  prevent  the 
stealing  of  pennies  in  Pickwick's  Eng- 
land. We  will  not  be  free  from  crime  as 
long  as  fathers  cannot  find  work  to  feed 
their  families  because  they  lack  the 
skills  required  in  20th-century  America. 
We  will  not  be  free  from  crime  as  long 
as  young  people  are  condemned  to  pov- 
erty because  of  the  color  of  their  skin 

or  a  second-rate  education. 
Nor  will  we  rid  ourselves  of  rackets 


and  the  dangers  they  pose  to  American 
life  as  long  as  "respectable"  citizens  are 
willing  to  turn  to  the  underworld  for 
gambling  where  the  law  forbids  it  and 
for  loans  where  the  legitimate  creditors 
consider  the  risk  unreasonable. 

Clearly,  too,  more  effective  State  and 
national  regulatory  laws  to  aid  police 
officers  must  be  enacted.  We  need  better 
narcotics  laws  to  reduce  the  drug  traffic 
and  better  rehabilitate  addicts.  We 
need  national  firearms  control  legisla- 
tion which,  while  observing  sportsmen's 
Interests,  keeps  lethal  weapons  from  the 
hands  of  children,  felons,  and  maniacs. 
We  need  new  correctional  procedures  to 
rehabilitate  and  reform  criminals  rather 
than  merely  caging  them  for  the  term 
of  their  sentence,  exposing  them  to  an 
environment  which  can  only  make  them 
more  dangerous  to  society  after  release. 

All  these  things  and  more  we  need  to 
meet  the  problem  of  crime  in  our  Nation. 
But  basic  to  the  struggle  against  crime 
is  the  will  of  our  people.  Are  we  willing 
to  pay  the  cost  of  adequate  police  pay 
and  equipment?  Are  we  prepared  to 
pay  the  cost  of  replacing  the  slums  and 
schools  where  deprivation  and  despair 
breed  rebellion  against  society  and  reck- 
lessness for  the  future?  Are  we  teach- 
ing our  children,  by  our  own  example, 
respect  for  law  and  its  officers?  Are  we 
refusing  to  cut  comers  in  our  own  lives 
so  that  the  rackets  have  no  market  for 
their  illegal  wares  ?  In  short,  do  we  have 
the  national  will  to  stop  crime? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

The  bill  (S.  824)  to  provide  assistance 
for  the  improvement  of  State  and  local 
law-enforcement  agencies  through  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  for  those  agen- 
cies and  provision  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  their  personnel,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  824 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Local  Law  Officers 
Education  and  Equipment  Act." 

TITLE    I NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    LAW    KN- 

FORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  101.  For  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing and  supervising  the  administration  of  Ti- 
tles n,  IV,  and  V  of  this  Act.  there  Is  here- 
by established  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  a  Commission  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Commission  shaU  be 
comp>osed  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
President  as  follows : 

(1)  the  Attorney  General; 

(2)  two  officers  of  the  executive  branch 
of  government; 

(3)  six  members  from  the  general  pub- 
Uc:  Provided,  however,  that  no  more  than 
three  of  such  members  shaU  be  of  the  same 
political  party. 

(b)  Except  for  the  Attorney  Oeneral  who 
sha.ll  be  a  permanent  member  of  the  Com- 
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mlBslon,  the  term  of  office  of  each  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
three  years  except  that,  of  the  first  eight 
appointments,  four  shall  be  for  a  term  of  two 
years  and  four  shall  be  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  la  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

(d)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorimi.  A  vacancy  In  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but 
shall  be  filled  In  the  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  or  designation  was 
made. 

(e)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  adopt 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  this  Act. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
Implementation  and  operation  of  titles  n 
and  V  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  make  available  to  the  Commission  staff 
assistance  from  within  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
implementation  and  operation  of  title  IV 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  make 
available  to  the  Commission  staff  assistance 
from  within  the  Department  of  State. 

Sxc.  103.  The  Commission  shall  subnUt  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  January  31  In  each  year  a  report  detail- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Commission  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  with  specific 
reference  to  the  number  and  nature  of  re- 
quests made,  granted  and  denied  under 
titles  n,  IV,  and  V  of  this  Act,  and  the  uses 
to  which  grants  were  put  by  the  agency  or 
Individual  receiving  them. 

Sec.  104.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
■hall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  board,  commission,  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
any  direction  and  control  over  the  organiza- 
tion, administration,  or  personnel  of  any 
State  or  local  law  enforcement  or  correc- 
tional agency. 

TTTLZ    n — ^ACQUISITION    OP    LAW    EmPOBCEMENT 
KQT7IPMENT   AT7THORIZATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  for  the  purpose  of. 
assisting  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  acquire  equipment  of  proven  ef- 
fectiveness to  Improve  their  capacity  in  the 
prevention  and  control  of  crime. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  (60.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968,  (120,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1069,  and 
$160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1070. 

Vaes  of  granU 

Sec.  202.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved under  Section  203,  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  this  title,  which  shall  include, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  the  acquisition  of — 

(1)  police  communications  systems; 

(2)  accident  prevention  and  investigation 
equipment; 

(3)  non-lethal  riot  control  devices; 

(4)  automatic  data  processing  equipment; 

(5)  video  tape  and  sound  recording  equip- 
ment for  use  In  transcribing  interrogations 
In  the  course  of  law  enforcement  investiga- 
tions; 

(6)  equipment  for  crime  detection  and 
analysis  laboratories;  and 

(7)  ancillary  eqtUpment  and  supplies  nec- 
essary for  operation,  maintenance  and  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  the  equipment  ac- 
quired under  this  title. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title  may 
be  made  to  a  local  law  enforcement  agency 


or  agencies,  but  only  upon  an  application 
submitted  to  the  Commission  at  such  time 
or  times,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
such  Information  as  the  Board  deems  nec- 
essary.  Such  application  shall — 

( 1 )  set  forth  a  program  for  the  acquisition 
of  equipment  which  carries  out  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  section; 

(2)  provide  assiirances  that  the  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  agency,  or  both,  will 
pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the  remaining 
cost  of  such  programs; 

(3)  provide  that  such  agency  or  agencies 
will  make  such  reports  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Board  may 
reasonably  require;   and 

(4)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Board  may  approve  applications 
for  grants  under  this  title  or  any  modifica- 
tions thereof,  only  if — 

(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

(2)  the  application  demonstrates  that  the 
agency  has  a  need  for  the  equipment; 

(3)  the  equipment  to  be  purchased  Is  of 
proven  effectiveness; 

(4)  the  equipment  can  be  expected  to  as- 
sist In  the  prevention,  detection,  or  control 
of  criminal  activity,  or  In  the  administra- 
tion or  operation  of  the  agency;  and 

(5)  in  the  case  of  applications  for  an  In- 
creased Federal  share  la  accordance  with 
section  204(b) ,  the  application  from  the  local 
law  enforcement  agency  or  agencies  within 
a  State  has  been  approved  by  a  State  agency 
designated  or  created  for  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection. 

(c)  In  considering  applications  for  grants 
\mder  this  title,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider the  density  of  the  population  and  the 
crime  rate  in  the  area  served  by  the  agency 
making  application  for  a  grant  and,  if  the 
other  requirements  of  this  section  have  been 
satisfied,  the  Commission  shall  give  prefer- 
ence in  the  making  of  grants  to  agencies 
serving  more  densely  populated  areas  with 
the  highest  crime  rates. 

Payments 
Sec.  204.  (a)  the  Commission  shall  pay  to 
each  local  law  enforcement  agency  in  that 
State  which  has  an  application  approved 
under  section  203(b)  an  amount  equal  to 
the  Federal  share  of  the  amount  needed  for 
the  piuposes  set  forth  in  such  application. 

(b)  For  the  pvuTXSses  of  subsection  (a), 
the  Federal  share  for  each  applicant  shall  be 
30  per  centum  for  each  flscal  year,  but  such 
share  shall  be  increased  to  50  per  centum  for 
any  fiscal  year  If  a  State  agrees  to  pay  30  per 
centtun  of  the  amount  needed  to  accomplish 
the  procurement  or  acquKltlon  approved  un- 
der section  203(b)  for  that  year. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be  made 
In  installments  and  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  accoimt  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments. 

Definition. 

Sec.  205.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
"State"  includes  the  several  States  of  the 
Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

TITLE      m — DIVISION      OP      LAW      ENFORCEBiIENT 
BESEARCH    AND    DaTELOPMENT 

Sec.  301.  There  Is  established  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Justice  a 
division  to  be  known  as  the  Division  of  Law 
Enforcement  Research  and  Development; 
said  division  shall  be  vested  with  the  duty  of 
acquiring,  collecting,  classifying  and  pre- 
serving LnXormation  conoernlng  innovations 
and  devices  applicable  to  law  enforcement 
and  corrections  and  making  such  information 
available  to  State  and  looal  law  enforcement 
and  correctional  agencies 


Sec.  302.  The  cost  of  such  acqxilsltion.  col- 
lection and  dissemination  shall  be  paid  from 
appropriations  made  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

TITLE    IV — INTEKNATIONAL    EXCHANGE    PEOGEAM 

Statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  expand  and  Improve  the  techniques,  capa- 
bilities and  practices  of  State  and  local  agen- 
cies engaged  in  law  enforcement,  the  cor- 
rection or  offenders,  and  tbe  prevention  ana 
control  of  crime  by  providing  to  eligible 
police  officers  in  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions an  opportunity  to  visit,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study  and  observation,  law  enforce- 
ment and  correctional  agencies  of  foreign 
governments. 

Definition  of  eligible  police  officer 
Sec.  402.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
"eligible   police   officer"    means   any   person 
who — 

(1)  is  employed  in  a  supervisory,  plan- 
ning, or  instructional  position  by  a  public 
State  or  local  law  enforcement  agency  or 
public  correctional  institution;  and 

(2)  has  at  the  time  of  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  part  been  so  employed  by 
any  such  agency  or  institution  for  at  least 
six  years. 

Authorieation 

Sec.  403.  The  President  is  authorized  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part 
to  provide  by  grant,  contract  or  otherwise 
for  the  travel  and  study  abroad  of  eligible 
police  officers  who  are  selected  for  such  travel 
by  the  Commission. 

Limitation 

Sec.  404.  No  travel  grant  may  be  made  to 
an  eligible  police  officer  under  this  part,  un- 
less— 

(1)  he  makes  an  application  therefore  In 
such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  containing  a  written 
statement  setting  forth  the  intended  purpose 
of  the  travel,  and  its  relevance  to  his  present 
or  future  duties; 

(2)  he  has  at  the  time  of  such  application 
been  employed  by  a  public  State  or  local  law 
enforcement  agency  or  correctional  institu- 
tion in  an  executive,  management,  command, 
or  instructional  position; 

(3)  the  law  enforcement  agency  or  cor- 
rectional institutions  employing  such  officer 
certifies  Its  desire  to  have  him  perform  the 
travel  and  conduct  the  study;  and 

(4)  the  foreign  governmental  agency  to 
be  visited  agrees  to  cooperate  with  the  con- 
templated study  visit. 

Appropriations  authorized 
Sec.  405.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $150,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

TITLE      V TRAVEL      AND      STUDY      WITHIN     THJ 

UNITED     STATES     PROGRAM     AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  conduct  either  directly  or  by  meana 
Of  grant  of  contract  a  program  for  the  tem- 
porary exchange  of  personnel  of  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  and  correc- 
tional Institutions  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days  to  permit  such  personnel  to  ob- 
serve and  study  the  operation  of  other  such 
agencies  or  Institutions  within  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Each  person  who  participates  in  the 
exchange  program  authorized  in  this  part 
shall  be  eligible  (after  application  therefor) 
to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of  8100  per 
week  for  the  period  of  his  travel  and  study, 
and  travel  expenses  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for 
persons  in  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

Eligible  officers 

Sec.  502.  Officers  eligible  to  perform  study 
and  travel  under  this  title  sbaU  be  those 
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employed  by  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  correctional  agencies  in  super- 
visory, planning,  or  Instructional  positions 
or  those  designated  by  such  agencies  to  de- 
velop or  modify  operational  or  administrative 
procedures. 

Appropriations  authorized 
Sec.  5.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part 
$450,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years." 

TITLE    VI — amendment    TO    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 
EDUCATION    ACT    OP    1958 

Sec.  601.  Section  205(b)(3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Educational  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended  (78  Stat.  1102;  79  Stat.  1253;  20 
U.S.C.  425(b)  (3),  is  further  amended  by  (1) 
Inserting  the  words  "or  as  a  full-time  law  en- 
forcement or  correctional  officer  with  a  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  agency,"  after  the  words 
"United  States,"  and  (2)  by  deleting  the 
word  "academic"  and  the  words  "or  its  equiv- 
alent" where  they  first  appear. 

TTTLE  Vn — TRAINING  GRANTS  FOR  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  CORRECTIONAL 
PERSONNEL 

Appropriations  authorized 
Sec  701.  To  enable  the  Attorney  General 
to  make  payments  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  to  eligible  police  offi- 
cers in  order   that  such   officers  may   more 
easily  participate  in  general  educational  and 
training  programs  offered  by  institutions  of 
higher  education,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Definitions 
Sec.  702.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "eligible  police  officer"  means 
any  person  who — 

(1)  Is  employed  by  a  public  State  or  local 
law  enforcement  agency  or  public  correc- 
tional institution,  and 

(2)  has  at  the  time  of  application  for  pay- 
ment under  this  title  been  so  employed  by 
any  such  agency  or  institution  for  at  least 
two  years. 

(b)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  an  educational  institution  In 
any  State  which  (1)  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  second- 
ary education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent 
of  such  a  certificate,  (2)  is  legally  authorized 
within  such  State  to  provide  programs  of  ed- 
ucation beyond  secondary  education,  (3)  pro- 
vides an  educational  program  for  which  it 
awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not 
less  than  a  two-year  program  which  is  ac- 
ceptable for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree, 
(4)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institution, 
and  (5)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association,  or. 
If  not  so  accredited,  is  an  institution  whose 
credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less 
than  three  institutions  which  are  so  ac- 
credited, for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if 
transferred  from  an  institution  so  accredited. 
Such  term  also  includes  any  business  school 
or  technical  Institution  which  meets  the  pro- 
visions of  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (5).  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  consult  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  obtain  a  list  of  nationally  recog- 
hlzed  accrediting  agencies  or  associations. 

Payments  authorized 
Sec.  703.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  make  payments  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Utle  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  or  to  other  agencies  or  institutions 
approved  by  him  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Such  payments  shall  be  for  the  tui- 
tion and  fees  of  eligible  police  officers,  who 
apply  therefor,  not  to  exceed  $300  per  se- 
meater  during  the  period  of  attendance,  fxUl 
or  part-time,  by  such  police  offloers  at  any 
•uch  institution  or  agency,  while  the  officer 
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is  making  satisfactory  progress  in  such  pro- 
gram or  course. 

(b)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  In  behalf  of  an 
eligible  police  officer  under  this  title  for  any 
period  diu-lng  which  he  is  enrolled  in  and 
piirsuing  a  training  program  or  a  course  of 
study  paid  for  by  the  United  States  under 
any  provision  of  law  other  than  this  Title  or 
Title  Vni  of  this  Act,  where  payment  of 
such  grant  would  constitute  a  duplication 
of  benefits  paid  to  the  eligible  police  officer 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

(c)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
eligible  police  officer  initiating  his  training 
program  or  course  of  study  after  June  30, 
1975. 

Applications  and  reports 
Sec  705.  (a)  Any  eligible  police  officer 
who  desires  payments  under  this  title  shall 
file  an  application  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  such  form  and  containing  such  In- 
formation as  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines necessary. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  require 
reports  containing  such  Information  In  such 
form  and  to  be  filed  at  such  time  as  he 
determines  necessary  from  each  eligible  po- 
lice officer  receiving  the  benefit  of  paynaents 
under  this  title. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  make  ar- 
rangements with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  other  agencies  and  Institutions 
approved  by  him  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title  providing  for  reports  to  be  filed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  him  on  the  enroll- 
ment, interruption,  and  termination  of  the 
program  of  training  or  the  course  of  study  of 
each  eligible  police  officer  enrolled  therein 
and  receiving  payments  under  this  title. 
The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  pay 
to  such  agencies  and  institutions  the  costs 
incident  to  the  filing  of  such  report.  No 
payment  shall  be  made  to  such  agencies  or 
institutions  for  the  period  dxorlng  which  such 
reports  were  not  submitted  as  required  by 
this  subsection. 

TITLE  Vin FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT  AGENCIES    AND   PERSONNEL 

Sec  801.  Section  2  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  828)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec  2.  For  the  purpose  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
and  correctional  personnel,  and  personnel 
employed  or  preparing  for  employment  in 
programs  for  the  prevention,  detection,  or 
control  of  crime,  the  Attorney  General  Is 
authorized  (1)  to  make  grants  to,  or  to 
contract  with,  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency,  organization,  or  institution 
for  the  establishment  (or,  where  established, 
the  Improvement  or  enlargement)  of  pro- 
grams and  facilities  to  provide  professional 
training  and  related  education  to  such  per- 
sonnel, and  (2)  to  award  traineeships  or  fel- 
lowships to  such  personnel  for  study  In  ac- 
credited colleges  or  universities  related  to 
law  enforcement,  crime  detection  or  cor- 
rections, the  development  of  professional 
skills,  or  the  application  of  knowledge  and 
technology  to  law  enforcement  problems. 


APPOINTMENTS       BY      THE      VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  24, 1901,  appoints  Mr.  Cotton,  of 
New  Hampshire,  to  read  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  on  February  22  next. 

The  Chair,  also,  in  accordance  with 
Public  Law  80-843,  appoints  Senators 
Morse  and  Dominick  to  attend  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference,  to  be  held 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  June  7-29, 
1967. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  tliat  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  tomor- 
row noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  S 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


N0MINA110NS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  2,  1967: 
Postmasters 


ALABAMA 


Nettie  R.  Dorsett,  Eastaboga,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  M.  C.  Brown,  retired. 

Robert  L.  Catrett,  Stockton,  Ala.,  In  place 
of  Pearl  Stanton,  retired. 


ARIZONA 

C.  Wendell  Shelley,  Joseph  City,  Ariz.,  in 
place  of  W.  C.  SheUey,  retired. 

Charles  R.  White.  Sedona,  Ariz.,  In  place 
of  H.  B.  Roberts,  resigned. 

CALIFOBNIA 

Robert  S.  Nelson,  Alturas,  CaUf.,  in  place 
of  N.  W.  Smith,  retired. 

T.  Carol  Shahan.  Knlghtsen,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  R.  L.  Winter,  retired. 

Kenneth  V.  Petro,  Lakeport,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  W.  M.  Patterson,  resigned. 

Ben  Garden,  Los  Alamitos,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  B.  I.  Dunn,  retired. 

Wanda  H.  Davis,  WllseyvUle,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  M.  L.  Dletz.  retired. 

CONNECTICUT 

Anne  C.  Freeman.  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  place 
of  V.  P.  Kelley.  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Dennis  E.  Allen,  Crystal  River,  Fla.,  in 
place  of  G.  E.  Moon,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Mary  L.  Coleman,  White  Plains,  Ga.,  In 
place  of  S.  G.  Jones,  retired. 

Lucille  S.  Spratlin,  WlntervlUe,  Ga.,  In 
place  of  R.  J.  Chandler,  deceased. 

ILLINOfS 

Robert  L.  McKelvey,  Kelthsburg,  HI.,  In 
place  of  G.  E.  Lelbengood,  resigned. 

INDIANA 

Kenneth  N.  Crandall,  Fremont,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  L.  A.  Doster,  retired. 

Rose  L.  Campbell.  St.  Anthony,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  Dora  Troxler,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Warren  L.  Iiiann,  De  Soto.  Kans.,  in  place 
of  M.  F.  Atkinson,  retired. 

Joseph  W.  Henkle,  Sr.,  Great  Bend,  Kans., 
in  place  of  Jack  Morrison,  Jr.,  deceased 

Lois  E.  Strnad,  Munden,  Kans.,  in  place  of 
C.  W.  Horak,  retired. 

D.  Beth  Whitman,  Paradise,  Kans.,  In  place 
of  H.  W.  Harrell,  retired. 

James  H.  Plland,  Waldo,  Kans.,  in  place  of 
J.  R.  Hubbard,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Edward  K.  White,  Perryvllle,  Ky.,  In  place 
of  V.  B.  Pittman,  retired. 

Jack  Stumbo.  Prestonsburg,  Ky.,  In  place 
of  B.  S.  May,  retired. 

Margaret  J.  McAllister,  South  Shore.  Ky., 
in  place  of  O.  M.  Brown,  retired. 

LOtnsiANA 

Paul  T.  Buras.  BootbvUle,  La.,  In  place  of 
M.  W.  Gille,  retired. 

Robert  N.  Williamson,  Dubach,  La.,  in  place 
of  R.  G.  Roberson,  transferred. 

Mary  D.  Methvln,  Simsboro,  La.,  In  place 
of  J.  M.  Murphy,  retired. 
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Marcla  J.  Roberson,  Sterllngton,  La.,  in 
place  of  S.  F.  MUstead,  retired. 

MAINE 

Hayden  E.  Fairbanks,  FbllUps,  Maine,  in 
place  of  Embert  Worcester,  deceased. 

Leonle  M.  Lagasse,  Saint  Agatha,  Maine,  in 
place  of  O.  B.  Dugal,  retired. 

MABTI.A>n> 

Mary  L.  Mattlngly,  Chaptico,  Md.,  In  place 
of  Z.  M.  Fowler,  retired. 

Francis  P.  Manning,  College  Park,  Md.,  In 
place  of  J.  O.  Shank,  retired. 

MASSACHTTSETTS 

Edward  F.  Leddy,  East  Taunton,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  E.  M.  O'Conner,  retired. 

MICHIGAM 

George  C.  Paine,  Fenton,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
C.  H.  Thompson,  retired. 

Alfred  L.  C.  Pullen,  Marion,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  L.  C.  Wilier,  transferred. 

Jesse  E.  Wlllerton,  Snover,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  B.  M.  McElhlnney,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Clarence  R.  Gagner,  Brooks,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  O.  R.  Lanlel,  deceased. 

B.  Earl  Loeffler.  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  J.  L.  Townley,  Jr.,  retired. 

Walter  W.  Wandschnelder,  Lengby,  Minn., 
In  place  of  K.  W.  Ringstad,  deceased. 

lieslle  W.  Cook.  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  E.  F.  Zalusky,  removed. 

MISSISSIPPI 

William  L.  Laughter,  Batesville,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  D.  V.  Ferrel,  deceased. 

Eugene  R.  Stamper.  Chunky,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  A.  A.  Vance,  retired. 

William  A.  Moser,  Richton,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  J.  D.  BuckEUew,  transferred. 

MISSOTTBI 

Arthur  J.  Fiene,  Alma,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
P.  T.  McCIure,  deceased. 

Clyde  A.  Davis,  Cuba,  Mo.,  In  place  of  F.  H. 
Myers,  retired. 

Albert  J.  Robertson,  Denver,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  Lawrence  Ruckman,  retired. 

Oscar  J.  Torrence,  Herculaneum,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  M.  F.  Boyer,  deceased. 

James  N.  Whitehead.  High  Ridge,  }llo.,  in 
place  of  L.  E.  Frobse,  retired. 

NZBBASKA 

John  C.  Theobald,  Beaver  City,  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  C.  W.  Kelley,  retired. 

Qlen  V.  Severin,  Crete,  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
Louis  Kerst,  retired. 

Marjorle  M.  Felpa,  Shelton,  Nebr.,  in  place 
Of  H.  S.  Conroy,  deceased. 

NKW  RAMPSHIBZ 

Gilbert  L.  Hambleton,  Hampton  Falls,  N.H., 
in  place  of  R.  P.  Merrill,  retired. 

NEW    JKBSET 

Jean  M.  Hickman,  Cedarville,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  Mildred  Jerrell,  deceased. 

John  J.  Schettino,  Fanwood,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  V.  K.  Christie,  retired. 

Clair  J.  Nenno,  Riverside,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  Herbert  Schneider,  retired. 

NEW  TORK 

Samuel  N.  Sackett,  Apalachln,  N.7.,  in 
place  of  J.  D.  Megivem,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Lewis  E.  Lasher,  Oermantown,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  H.  O.  Denegar,  retired. 

Joseph  R.  Fallon,  Plttsford,  N.T.,  in  place 
of  T.  D.  Cloonan,  deceased. 

Anthony  F.  Oadzinskl,  Rlverhead,  N.7.,  in 
place  of  H.  T.  Hubbard,  retired. 

Huldah  J.  Murphy,  Silver  Lake,  N.T.,  in 
place  of  V.  I.  Kelly,  retired. 

Edgar  H.  Jay,  South  Dayton,  N.T.,  in  place 
Of  A.  D.  Seeber.  retired. 

Felix  Masterson,  Valhalla,  N.7.,  in  place 
of  P.  J.  Oruenlnger,  retired. 

Forrest  M.  Lanfair,  Warrensburg,  N.T.,  in 
place  of  S.  A.  Farrar,  retired. 


Curtis  T.  DettUng,  Worcester,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  H.  V.  Galer,  retired. 

NORTH    CAROUNA 

Donald  B.  Harris,  Monroe,  N.C.,  in  place  of 

A.  D.  Baucom,  Sr.,  deceased. 

Mark  C.  Liddell,  Southern  Pines,  N.C.,  in 
place  of  A.  G.  Pierce,  resigned. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Myles  F.  Boyle,  Buchanan,  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  S.  A.  Klose,  deceased. 

OHIO 
John  C.  Williams,  Alger,  Ohio.  In  place  of 

B.  R.  MulhoUand,  retired. 

Richard  W.  Spencer,  Hltam,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  W.  F.  Grosse,  deceased. 

Herbert  C.  WiUey,  Pata^ala,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  F.  L.  Biggs,  deceased. 

OKLAHOMA 

Barbara  J.  Sweger,  Talala,  Okla.,  in  place  of 
E.  P.  Neely,  retired. 

Kenneth  J.  Drisklll,  Temple,  Okla.,  in  place 
of  N.  M.  Dilks.  retired. 

OREGOH 

Norman  J.  Fischer,  Mount  Hood,  Oreg.,  in 
place  of  D.  E.  Tomlin,  resigned. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Albert  I.  Nagle,  Auburn,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
S.  XT.  Marbarger,  retired. 

Mario  J.  Gabrielll,  Avella,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
E.  V.  Brown,  retired. 

Edwin  J.  Caprloli,  Canadensis,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  Willard  Price,  retired. 

James  F.  Beck,  Center  Valley,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  John  Blackwood,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Richard  R.  Bell,  Clintonville,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  H.  H.  Hunter,  retired. 

Earl  L.  Neff,  East  Prospect,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
K.  H.  Sltler,  retired. 

Sheldon  E.  Klelntob,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa., 
In  place  of  F.  E.  Holmes,  retired. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

James  H.  Seay,  Moore,  StC,  in  place  of  M.  L. 
Turner,  retired. 

SOUTH  DAHOTA 

Melvin  D.  Engelbrecht,  Garretson,  S.  Dak., 
lu  place  of  A.  M.  Hudgel,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Dorothy  L.  Bridges,  Milledgeville,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  J.  O.  Lott,  deceased. 

Luther  W.  Payne,  Telford,  Tenn.,  in  place  of 
I.  B.  Wassom,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Ruby  M.  Mouser,  Spade,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
M.  L.  Wallace,  retired. 

Gerhardt  H.  Witte,  Yoaikum,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  C.  M.  Hagan,  removed. 

UTAH 

Velda  J.  Jensen,  Castle  Dale,  Utah,  in  place 
of  D.  N.  Dennison,  retired. 

Russell  G.  Coster,  West  Jordan,  Utah,  In 
place  of  E.  M.  Williams,  deceased. 

VIRGINU 

Ralph  C.  Wall,  Axton,  Va.,  in  place  of  T.  S. 
Terry,  retired. 

Joseph  D.  Mann,  Colonial  Heights,  Va.,  In 
place  of  I.  L.  Potts,  retired. 

Claude  I.  Guinn,  Culpeper,  Va.,  in  place 
of  D.  J.  Kilby,  retired. 

Marguerite  F.  Maupin,  Free  Union,  Va.,  In 
place  of  C.  G.  Maupin,  deceased. 

WEST  VIROINIA 

Norman  I.  Toung,  BufiTalo,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  B.  W.  Ash,  resigned. 

Kenneth  Vandevender,  Dailey,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  W.  G.  Meredith,  retired. 

Helen  V.  Horton,  Slab  Fork,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  O.  O.  Callison,  retired. 

WIBCONSDCN 

Eugene  L.  Hoeffllng,  Poplar,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  C.  T.  Peterson,  retired. 


WYOMING 

Donald  L.  Foote,  Fort  Laramie,  Wyo.,  in 
place  of  E.  I.  Underwood,  retired. 

■  ■         mm^        n 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

James  P.  Wesberry,  D.D.,  pastor, 
Mornlngslde  Baptist  Church,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.— 
Matthew  5 :  9. 

O  Thou  who  are  the  judge  of  all  na- 
tions, as  our  fathers  called  upon  Thee 
in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  extremity, 
we  come  to  Thee  now  for  help.  Our 
Nation  is  in  peril  and  we  are  deeply 
concerned  for  its  welfare. 

We  bring  to  Thee  the  cries  of  the 
brokenhearted  on  behalf  of  those  whom 
they  love  better  than  life.  We  remem- 
ber that  many  have  died  for  us  in  Viet- 
nam and  thousands  are  wounded. 
These  sorrows  and  sufferings  disturb  us. 

Be  Thou,  we  pray,  with  our  fighting 
men.  Encircle  them  with  Thy  love. 
Cover  their  heads  in  the  day  of  battle, 
and  assure  them  that  they  are  precious 
in  Thy  sight. 

Grant  great  wisdom  to  these  honored 
Representatives  of  the  people  and  give 
special  guidance  to  our  great  President 
and  those  closest  to  him. 

Renew  within  us  the  ancient  prophet- 
ic dream  of  world  peace.  Bestow  upon 
us  the  blessings  of  peacemakers  and  let 
us  be  called  the  children  of  God. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOTJRNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


COMMITTEE  ON  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  401(a) ,  Public  Law  414, 
82d  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Policy  the  fol- 
lowing members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Celler,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Peighan,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Rodino,  of  New 
Jersey;  Mr.  Moore,  of  West  Virginia; 
Mr.  McCulloch,  of  Ohio. 


JAMES   MADISON   MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-417, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Commission 
the  following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
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House:  Mr.  Slack,  of  West  Virginia;  Mr. 
Celler,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Moore,  of  West 
Virginia;  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 


SALE  OP  MACHETES  TO  U.S. 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  obj  ection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  com- 
panies in  my  district  have  been  imderbid 
by  an  English  firm  on  a  contract  to  man- 
ufacture and  sell  142,000  machetes  to 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Since  England  permits  trade  with 
North  Vietnam — and  should  our  Govern- 
ment forget  about  its  own  admonitions 
to  all  Americans  concerning  our  serious 
balance-of-pasmients  problem  and  award 
this  contract  to  this  English  firm — it  is 
conceivable  that  this  company  could 
make  machetes  one  day  for  our  Armed 
Forces  and  make  them  the  next  day  for 
the  Vietcong. 

I  have  already  discussed  this  possi- 
bility with  GSA  and  have  been  advised 
that  even  though  the  agency  knew  that 
this  firm  was  making  these  items  for 
the  Vietcong,  they  have  no  regulations  to 
preclude  them  from  granthig  the  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  silly  can  we  get? 

In  an  attempt  to  head  off  the  granting 
of  this  contract,  I  have  asked  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  to  investigate 
the  matter  and  have  been  assured  by 
its  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  the  Honorable  Joe 
EviNs,  that  all  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  letting  of  this  contract  will  be 
explored.  In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introduchig  legislation  to  pre- 
clude our  Government  from  purchasing 
articles,  materials,  or  supplies  for  our 
Armed  Forces  from  foreign  sources  man- 
ufacturing or  producing  the  same  for 
eventual  use  by  the  armed  forces  of 
North  Vietnam  or  by  the  Vietcong, 


AIR  POLLUTION 


Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  Congress  has  been  called 
upon  for  enactment  of  new  Federal  leg- 
islation to  strengthen  the  Nation's  fal- 
tering attack  on  the  very  serious  problem 
of  air  pollution. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  can 
no  longer  tolerate  a  steadily  worsening 
air  pollution  problem.  It  costs  us  money, 
perhaps  as  much  as  $11  billion  a  year 
in  damage  to  property  and  vegetation. 
It  is  a  hazard  to  air  and  ground  trans- 
portation. It  contributes  to  ugliness  and 
urban  decay.     These  are  Just  a  few  of 


the  ways  in  which  air  pollution  affects 
us,  and  they  are  all  good  reasons  for 
taking  decisive  control  action. 

But  there  is  still  another  important 
reason — the  fact  that  air  pollution  is  a 
very  serious  threat  to  our  health.  I 
suspect  that  most  people  believe  that  the 
need  to  protect  our  health  against  this 
threat  is  the  single  most  important  rea- 
son why  we  must  control  air  iX)llution; 
as  a  physician,  I  certainly  think  so. 

Scientific  studies  have  shown  beyond 
doubt  that  air  pollution  sickens,  disables, 
and  kills.  The  evidence  is  clear  that 
polluted  air  is  associated  with  the  occur- 
rence and  worsening  of  at  least  four 
important  respiratory  diseases — asthma, 
chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  and  lung 
cancer. 

These  are  the  ways  in  which  ordinary 
air  pollution  affects  human  health — 
and  by  ordinary  air  pollution,  I  mean 
levels  that  are  reached  routinely  in 
countless  cities  and  towns  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  This  is  quite  aside  from 
those  occasions  when  the  air  is  still  and 
pollution  is  trapped  over  a  city,  when, 
within  a  few  days,  the  effects  can  be 
tragic. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  state- 
ment that  this  Nation's  attack  on  air 
pollution  is  faltering.  I  used  that  word 
advisedly.  I  know  that  encouraging 
progress  is  being  made  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1963  and  the  amendments  of 
1965  and  1966,  but  I  believe  we  are  mov- 
ing too  slowly.  The  growth  of  the  air 
pollution  problem  is  surpassing  the 
growth  of  control  efforts  at  all  levels  of 
government.  In  Just  the  past  several 
months  a  number  of  cities  have  expe- 
rienced some  of  the  highest  air  pollu- 
tion levels  In  their  history. 

The  lack  of  regional  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs  and  uniform  emission 
levels  for  the  control  of  major  air  pol- 
lution sources  as  Important  obstacles  to 
a  more  effective  attack  on  the  problem 
has  been  pointed  out  to  us.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Welfare  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity during  the  89th  Congress  to 
hear  about  some  of  the  defects  in  our 
current  national  effort  to  deal  with  air 
pollution.  I  am  impressed  by  the  rec- 
ommendations made  to  Congress  for  cor- 
recting these  deficiencies.  I  cannot  see 
how  we  can  fail  to  translate  the  pro- 
posals into  new  and  effective  legislation. 
Clearly,  we  cannot  afford  to  fail. 


IS  THERE  RACIAL  DISCRIMINA- 
TION AT  WESTON? 

Mr.  EIRLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  before  me  a  story  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  February  1,  1967.  It  relates 
that  the  National  Association  Against 
Discrimination  in  Housing  has  asked  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  postpone 


further  decisions  toward  estabUshment 
of  the  200  billion  electron-volt  accelera- 
tor at  Weston,  HI. 

According  to  the  story,  the  letter  com- 
plains that  Weston  has  no  Negro  resi- 
dents and,  hence,  must  discriminate 
against  Negroes. 

Somebody  has  led  the  association  down 
a  blind  alley.  There  are  about  a  hundred 
homes  in  Weston.  It  is  a  real  estate  pro- 
motion which  soured,  and  only  about  half 
of  the  homes  are  occupied.  The  others 
are  vacant  and,  through  a  series  of  fore- 
closures, are  now  and  have  been  for  some 
time  the  property  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  which, 
by  law,  may  not  discriminate. 

If  there  is  discrimination  in  Weston, 
the  fault  lies  with  FSLIC. 

Actually,  the  FSLIC  would  gladly  have 
sold  to  anybody,  whether  he  be  white, 
black,  red,  brown,  or  yellow — would  have 
sold,  that  is,  until  Weston's  present 
prominence. 

Next,  according  to  the  story,  the  Illi- 
nois General  Assembly  has  refused  to 
pass  a  fair  housing  law,  and  this  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  proof  of  housing  discrimina- 
tion. But  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture has  passed  an  open  occupancy  law — 
and  where  are  the  Negroes?  Are  they  in 
the  suburbs?  Are  they  evenly  distributed 
throughout  Manhattan?  No,  they  are 
concentrated  where  they  have  been  for 
decades,  in  Harlem. 

The  point  I  make  here  is  that  a  fair 
housing  law  is  no  indication  of  an  absence 
of  discrimination. 

Next,  the  association  raised  this  point — 
that  real  estate  men  in  Du  Page  County 
successfully  opposed  Governor  Kerner's 
executive  order  on  fair  housing.  Gov- 
ernor Kemer  is  a  good  lawyer,  and  he 
knows  his  executive  order  was  illegal. 
He  sought  to  extend  the  State's  licensing 
power  over  brokers  by  executive  decree,  a 
prerogative  clearly  reserved  to  the 
legislature. 

Next,  the  story  says  that  community 
doors  have  been  locked  to  Negroes  for 
generations.  I  will  not  try  to  argue  that 
Du  Page  County  is  without  racial  prej- 
udice and  discrimination,  but  I  now  chal- 
lenge the  association  on  this  point: 

Will  it  supply  me  with  the  name  of  the 
place  in  the  United  States — or  In  the 
world,  for  that  matter — ^where  there  Is  no 
racial  discrimination?  If  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  to  be  guided  by 
the  standard  it  suggests,  where  would 
it  locate  its  facility? 

Doors  have  been  locked  against  Negroes 
for  generations?  Again,  the  association 
has  been  misinformed. 

In  the  years  before  the  Civil  War,  op- 
ponents of  Negro  slavery  operated  an 
illegal  device  known  as  the  underground 
railroad.  Its  stations  were  towns  where 
escaped  slaves  could  find  refuge  as  they 
made  their  way  to  Canada.  One  of  the 
stations  on  this  underground  was 
Wheaton,  which  is  near  Weston.  It  has 
had  a  sizable  and  well-regarded  Negro 
community  for  a  century  and  a  quarter; 
because  some  Negroes  decided  they  would 
like  Wheaton  better  than  Cansuia. 

A  few  miles  farther  away  from  Weston 
is  the  York  Center  Community  Coopera- 
tive. It  Is  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
Integration — has  been  for  years. 
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I  repeat  what  I  said  a  moment  ago: 

1  cannot  deny  there  is  housing  discrimi- 
nation in  the  area  around  Weston.  Now 
let  me  add  something  else: 

Nobody  else  can  deny  that  people  of 
good  will  in  the  area  around  Weston  have 
recognized  the  problem  and  have  been 
working  on  It. 

Wheaton  has  a  human  relations 
council,  created  first  as  a  volimtary  or- 
ganization and  now  established  by  mu- 
nicipal ordinance.  It  is  a  good,  respon- 
sible body.  Almost  every  other  town 
has  a  similar  organization. 

Moreover,  the  real  estate  brokers  of 
Wheaton  and  Glen  Elljn  started  almost 

2  years  ago  on  a  voluntary  open  housing 
program.  They  agreed  that  any  person 
listing  his  home  for  sale  may  designate 
whether  he  will  sell  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. 

At  first,  few  sellers  would  sign  such  an 
agreement. 

Eight  or  nine  months  ago,  however, 
the  clause  was  attracting  about  5  percent 
of  sellers.  Now,  I  am  informed,  17  per- 
cent of  homes  Usted  for  sale  in  Wheaton 
and  Glen  Ellyn  are  available  to  Negroes 
or  members  of  any  other  minority. 
These  are  in  every  section  of  the  two 
towns.  Prices  range  from  $9,000  to 
$300,000. 

Brokers  say,  however,  that  there  has 
been  a  notable  absence  of  Negro  buyers. 
So  far,  only  seven  Negro  families  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  service.  At  this 
time,  three  more  Negro  families  are  look- 
ing. They  have,  perhaps,  300  homes  to 
choose  from. 

Is  this  voluntary  plan  well  regarded? 
I  can  tell  you  that  real  estate  brokers  in 
Elmhurst,  Villa  Park,  and  Lombard  have 
made  some  tentative  beginnings  in  that 
direction;  and  so  have  brokers  in  St. 
Charles,  which  is  in  Kane  County,  but 
still  is  near  Weston. 

I  urge  you:  Do  not  believe  the  slurs 
which  have  been  cast  against  Illinois  and 
Weston  and  Du  Page  County.  We  have 
our  problems,  but  we  are  working  to  cor- 
rect the  conditions — and  we  were  work- 
ing even  before  we  had  the  impetus  of 
Weston  and  the  accelerator. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  provide  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  of  $10  million  during 
fiscal  year  1967  for  the  Adult  Education 
Act  of  1966.  I  am  askmg  that  the  $40 
million  which  was  authorized  for  this 
act  be  fully  appropriated.  The  fiscal 
year  1967  limitation  of  $30  million  has 
wrought,  unexpectedly,  a  small  tragedy  in 
many  cities  throughout  this  Nation. 

This  tragedy  has  occurred  through  a 
combination  of  administrative  circum- 
stances. Briefly,  there  are  a  series  of 
adult  basic  education  programs  imder 


this  act  which  involve  literacy  training 
for  adults  from  18  years  of  age  upward, 
and  which  also  involve  the  time  and 
energy  of  a  substantial  number  of  senior 
citizens.  This  important  program  be- 
gan late  in  1965,  and  as  a  result,  many 
States  were  not  able  to  use  their  full 
1965  allotment.  Therefore,  in  some 
cases,  a  substantial  remainder  was  car- 
ried over  and  used  during  1966  in  addi- 
tion to  the  1966  allotment.  Moreover, 
during  1966  several  upward  adjustments 
were  made  in  the  allotments  to  some 
States  through  the  redistribution  of  un- 
used fimds. 

Thus,  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  the  adult  education  program  during 
fiscal  year  1966  was  greater  in  some 
States  than  the  amount  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  State's  share  of 
the  ABE  funds  for  that  year. 

To  give  a  brief  example  of  how  this 
has  worked— in  New  York  State  there 
was  the  following  sequence  of  events: 

New  York  State's  original  allotment 
for  fiscal  year  1966  was  $1,290,000.  In 
February  the  Office  of  Education  al- 
lotted New  York  State  an  additional 
$1,290,004  out  of  released  funds.  In 
June  it  again  allotted  an  additional 
$250,000.  This  made  a  total  adjusted 
allotment  of  $2,830,004  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  In  addition.  New  York  State  had 
the  remaining  unused  portion  of  its  1965 
funds  which  amounted  to  $868,057.  The 
total  of  real  funds  available  to  New  York 
State  in  fiscal  year  1966  then  amounted 
to  $3,698,061.  On  the  basis  of  this  as- 
sistance. New  York  succeeded  in  making 
real  progress  in  the  attack  on  illiteracy 
among  its  adult  citizens. 

The  amount  now  allotted  to  New  York 
State  for  fiscal  year  1967  is  $2,415,744. 
This  is  $1,282,317  less  than  the  real 
amount  received  and  used  in  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  it  simply  cannot  sustain  the 
level  to  which  the  program  has  already 
grown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  faced  with 
the  dire  prospect  of  successful,  worthy, 
and  desperately  needed  projects  closing 
down.  Classes  are  being  suspended  and 
students  turned  away.  Teachers,  many 
specially  trained  for  this  program,  are 
being  dismissed  and  not  paid.  Carefully 
made  plans  are  being  cast  aside.  And, 
above  all,  once  again,  the  hopes  of  many 
people  who  are  in  great  need,  yet  skep- 
tical of  receiving  genuine  assistance,  are 
being  dashed.  They  do  not  understand 
the  administrative  reasons  for  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  program.  They  only  see 
the  cutbacks  and  reductions.  Their  dis- 
appointment is  keen,  and  the  resentment 
that  some  hold  is  understandable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  excellent  edi- 
torial comment  on  this  situation  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  3.  1966. 
It  follows: 

Closing  an  Exit  From  the  Slums 
The  cutback  In  New  York  City's  Federally 
financed  program  to  ccmbat  adult  Illiteracy 
and  the  threat  of  a  complete  shutdown  of 
this  Important  project  Illustrate  the  gap  be- 
tween promise  and  performance  In  the  so- 
caUed  war  on  poverty.  Even  the  20.000 
adults  who  are  now  In  the  program,  and 
whose  total  hours  spent  In  antl-UUteracy  les- 
sons have  already  bean  severely  reduced  in 
order  to  conserve  dollars,  constitute  only  a 


fraction  of  those  in  need  of  similar  oppor- 
tunities. 

What  has  been  done  to  date  Is  Just  a  dem- 
onstration of  what  might  be  accomplished 
through  increased  and  sustained  effort.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  discontinuation  of 
the  program  would  be  more  cruel  to  those 
who  have  already  been  given  a  glimpse  of 
what  they  might  eventually  have  accom- 
plished or  to  those  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  will  never  know. 

The  Issue  transcends  the  local  dilemma 
and  the  adult  literacy  program.  Although 
the  affluent  sector  of  the  home  front  may  not 
have  to  sacrifice  its  butter  for  the  guns 
needed  in  Vietnam,  the  flow  of  ammunition 
into  the  battle  of  the  slums  is  drying  up. 
For  those  who  cannot  read  and  write,  the 
promise  of  literacy  represents  a  negotiable 
share  in  the  affluent  society — not  Just  a 
promissory  note  to  the  dream  of  a  Great  one. 


COURTESY  CALL  BY  THE  CARRIER 
"FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT" 
AT  CAPE  TOWN.  SOUTH  AFRICA, 
FEBRUARY  4 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  very  much  concerned  that,  contrary 
to  the  statement  made  by  the  then  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
Mennen  Williams,  an  American  ship  of 
war  flymg  the  American  fiag  is  to  make  a 
courtesy  visit  to  South  Africa  under  con- 
ditions which  will  not  permit  Negro 
members  of  the  crew  of  that  American 
vessel  to  land  and  be  accepted  on  an 
equality  with  white  members  of  the  crew 
of  that  American  vessel  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Secretary  Williams 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa,  of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  he 
said: 

More  Importantly,  we  have  cancelled  op- 
erational port  calls  In  South  Africa  of  U.S. 
Naval  vessels  and  carriers,  and  air  flights, 
rather  than  accept  the  application  of  racial 
conditions  to  our  personnel. 

I  am  now  informed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  U.S.  aircraft  carrier  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  is  to  make  a  courtesy  call  at 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  February  4. 
The  news  has  just  reached  me  and  but  2 
days  remain  before  the  proposed  courtesy 
visit. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, I  am  respectfully  but  firmly  sug- 
gesting that  the  State  Department  im- 
mediately communicate  with  the  De- 
fense Department  and  call  oflf  this  pro- 
posed courtesy  visit  unless  assurances  oi 
the  strongest  and  most  binding  nature 
have  been  given  by  the  Government  oi 
South  Africa  that  there  has  been  a  com- 
plete abandonment  of  the  conditions  oi 
enforced  discrimination  that  caused  the 
cancellation  of  operational  port  calls  in 
South  Africa  as  announced  by  the  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Mennen 
Williams.  The  United  States  cannot  be 
a  party  in  any  sense  or  In  any  form  or  in 
any  measure  to  the  brutal  and  inhuman 
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system  of  apartheid  which  has  aroused 
world  condemnation. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  want  to  join  in  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  the  State  Department 
cancel  this  visit.  It  is  really  an  outrage 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  the  agenda  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
good  friend  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  after  the  disposition  of  the  Pres- 
ident's message  and  special  orders  and 
miscellaneous  matters  pending  we  will 
seek  permission  to  adjourn  over  until 
Monday  of  next  week. 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day,  but 
there  are  no  bills  and  there  are  no  sus- 
pensions. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day.  but 
there  is  no  business. 

We  expect  to  consider  the  bill  H.R. 
4573,  on  the  national  debt  ceiling  tem- 
porary increase,  on  Wednesday  next.  If 
that  bill  is  disposed  of  on  Wednesday 
next,  as  we  anticipate  and  hope,  there 
will  be  no  legislative  business  on  Thurs- 
day, although  we  will  of  course  meet  on 
Thursday.  Then  we  will  adjourn  over 
until  the  Monday  following. 

There  is  no  legislative  business  for 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  following 
week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Under  the 
arrangement  which  was  previously 
agreed  to,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
there  would  be  legislative  business  on 
Wednesday,  February  15? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  it  is  hoped  to 
take  up  the  debt  ceiling  bill— and  I  as- 
sume under  a  rule — on  Wednesday  and 
to  dispose  of  it  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  hope  to.  There  is 
no  guarantee  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  not  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  think  we  ought 
to  have  about  8  or  10  hours  of  debate  on 
a  bill  of  that  magnitude? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  not  think  that 
much  time  would  be  required,  I  say  to 


the  gentleman.  I  know  the  gentleman 
does  not  want  anything  like  as  much 
time  as  he  usually  takes  on  such  subjects 
as  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader:  Why  not  have  full  and 
ample  debate?  It  is  an  important 
matter. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  can  have  it.  There 
will  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
leadership  not  to  have  full  and  ample 
debate.  If  it  is  required  to  go  over  until 
Thursday,  we  will  go  over  until  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  suggest  on  that 
debt  ceiling  bill  that  we  do  not  really 
need  too  much  time,  because  it  has  been 
brought  up  twice  a  year  as  far  back  as  I 
can  remember,  and  that  goes  back  about 
18  years.  If  there  is  anything  new  to  be 
said  about  it,  I  think  people  ought  to 
have  some  time  to  do  it,  but  other  than 
that  they  can  just  insert  the  remarks 
they  have  made  for  18  years. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  I  may  advise  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa,  who  knows  this 
already,  but  for  the  Record  this  matter 
has  been  discussed  by  the  leadership. 
This  is  the  annual  courtesy  extended  by 
the  Democratic  leadership  to  our  Repub- 
lican friends  who  always  like  to  go  home 
and  make  speeches  in  honor  of  one  of 
the  greatest  Presidents  of  all  time,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me  further,  it  seems  to  me  that 
can  be  accomplished  from  late  Thursday 
afternoon  until  Monday  or  Tuesday 
morning.  With  respect  to  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  I  am  sure 
he  is  not  unmindful  of  what  happened 
last  fall.  We  Republicans  have  a  little 
hope  these  days  that  we  may  be  able  to 
convince  a  few  people  they  have  been 
spending  too  much  money  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  hope  rises  about 
once  in  every  10  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  say  to  you,  do  not 
get  your  hopes  up  too  high,  because  all 
of  these  Republican  Governors,  Including 
the  one  from  my  State,  like  to  point  their 
finger  at  the  Congress  as  the  big  spenders, 
and  next  afternoon  they  are  all  here  to 
get  their  share  of  it.  Now,  you  fellows 
have  a  proposal  that  we  collect  some  of 
the  money  and  give  it  to  them  so  they  will 
be  even  bigger  spenders  and  look  even 
better. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  the  Demo- 
crat Governors  went  down  to  the  ranch 
in  Texas  and  were  lined  up  against  the 
fence  In  the  old  corral  and  figuratively 
shot  down  when  they  protested  some  of 
the  things  that  have  been  going  on  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  they  were  shot  down,  I 
did  not  hear  about  it- 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  our 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  it  Is  most  ap- 
propriate that  we  give  ample  time  for 
the  Nation  and  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  to  discuss  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  feel 
this  sincerely,  because  I  know  in  my  own 
heart  that  if  Abraham  Lincoln  were  liv- 
ing today,  he  would  be  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  I  might 
add  a  comment  to  that  which  has  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
we  embrace  Abraham  Lincoln.  However, 
I  disagree  with  him  in  his  statement.  He 
would  be  a  RepubUcan.  We  have  not 
abandoned  Lincoln  like  so  many  Demo- 
crats have  abandoned  Thomas  Jefferson. 


INDIA  FOOD— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  51) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  prmted: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I 

Last  February  I  proposed  that  all 
mankind  join  in  a  war  against  man's 
oldest  enemy :  himger. 

Last  March  I  proposed  that  the  United 
States  take  part  in  an  urgent  interna- 
tional effort  to  help  the  Government  of 
India  stave  off  the  threat  of  famine. 

I  address  you  today  to  report  progress 
in  organizing  the  war  against  hunger 
and  to  seek  your  counsel  on  steps  still 
to  be  taken.  For  again  this  year, 
drought  in  India — as  in  other  nations — 
underlines  the  cruel  mathematics  of 
hunger  and  calls  for  action. 

The  problem  is  Immense.  It  cannot 
be  solved  unless  eachcoimtry  reaches  a 
considered  judgment  on  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  The  greatest  power  on  earth 
is  the  will  of  free  peoples,  expressed 
through  the  deliberative  processes  of 
their  national  assemblies.  I  ask  you 
today  to  take  the  lead  in  a  vital  act  of 
democratic  affirmation. 

India  is  not  alone  in  facing  the  specter 
of  near  famine.  One-half  of  the  world's 
people  confront  this  same  problem. 

India's  plight  reminds  us  that  our  gen- 
eration can  no  longer  evade  the  growing 
imbalance  between  food  production  and 
population  growth.  India's  experience 
teaches  that  something  more  must  be 
done  about  it. 

From  our  own  experience  and  that  of 
other  countries,  we  know  that  some- 
thing can  be  done.  We  know  that  an 
agricultural  revolution  Is  within  the 
capacity  of  modem  science. 

We  know  that  land  can  be  made  to 
produce  much  more  food — enough  food 
for  the  world's  population,  if  reasonable 
population  policies  are  pursued.  With- 
out some  type  of  volvmtary  population 
program,  however,  the  nations  of  the 
world — no  matter  how  generous — will 
not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  food 
problem. 
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We  know,  too,  that  failure  to  act — and 
to  act  now— will  multiply  the  human 
suITering  and  political  unrest,  not  only 
in  our  generation  but  in  that  of  our 
children  and  their  children. 

The  aim  of  the  war  against  hunger  is 
to  help  developing  nations  meet  this 
challenge.  It  is  the  indispensable  first 
step  on  the  road  to  progress. 

If  we  are  to  succeed,  all  nations — ^rich 
and  poor  alike— must  join  together  and 
press  the  agricultural  revolution  with 
the  same  spirit,  the  same  energy,  and 
the  same  sense  of  urgency  that  they 
apply  to  their  own  national  defense. 
Nothing  less  is  consistent  with  the  hu- 
man values  at  stake. 

Last  year,  msoiy  responded  to  India's 
emergency.  Canada  was  particularly 
generous  in  sending  food  aid.  Each 
member  of  the  India  Aid  Consortium 
made  a  special  effort  to  meet  India's 
need.  Nonmembers,  Australia  among 
others,  also  helped.  The  private  con- 
tributions of  the  Italian  and  Dutch  peo- 
ple were  especially  heartwarming.  But 
the  bleak  facts  require  a  sustained  inter- 
national effort  on  a  greater  scale.  To- 
day I  propose  that  all  nations  make  the 
new  Indian  emergency  the  occasion  to 
start  a  continuing  worldwide  campaign 

against  himger. 

n 

The  first  obligation  of  the  community 
of  man  is  to  provide  food  for  all  of  its 
members.  This  obligation  overrides  po- 
litical differences  and  differences  in 
social  systems. 

No  single  nation  or  people  can  fulfill 
this  common  obligation.  No  nation 
should  be  expected  to  do  so.  Every  coun- 
try must  participate  to  insure  the  future 
of  all.  Every  coxmtry  that  makes  a  de- 
termined effort  to  achieve  sufBciency  in 
food  will  find  our  Government,  our  tech- 
nical experts,  and  our  people  its  enthusi- 
astic partners.  The  United  States  is 
prepared  to  do  its  sluire. 

In  pursuing  the  war  on  hunger,  the 
world  must  face  up  to  stark  new  facts 
about  food  in  our  times. 

Food  is  scarce.  Nowhere  is  there  a 
real  surplus.  Food  aid  must  be  allocated 
according  to  the  same  priorities  that 
govern  other  development  assistance. 

Per  capita  food  production  in  many 
parts  of  the  less-developed  world  is  not 
increasing.  In  some  cases,  it  is  even  de- 
clining. This  grim  fact  reflects  both  a 
rising  curve  of  population  and  a  lagging 
curve  of  agricultural  production. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  self-help. 
The  first  responsibility  of  each  nation  is 
to  supply  the  food  its  people  needs.  The 
war  against  hunger  can  only  be  won  by 
the  efforts  of  the  developing  nations 
themselves. 

Pood  aid  is  a  stopgap,  not  a  perma- 
nent cure.  It  must  be  viewed  as  part  of 
a  nation's  effort  to  achieve  sufllclency  In 
food,  not  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

Agriculture  must  receive  a  much  high- 
er priority  in  development  plans  and 
programs.  The  developing  nations  can 
no  longer  take  food  supplies  for  granted, 
while  they  concentrate  on  industrial  de- 
velopment alone,  or  spend  vitally  needed 
resources  on  unnecessary  military 
equipment. 

Agricultural  development  must  be 
planned  as  p^  of  a  nation's  overall  eco- 


nomic and  social  program.  Achieving  a 
balEince  between  papulation  and  re- 
sources is  as  important  as  achieving  a 
balance  between  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural growth. 

Fertilizer,  seed,  and  pesticides  must  be 
provided  in  much  greater  quantities 
than  ever  before.  Their  use  increases 
food  production  and  permanently 
changes  the  productive  capability  of 
farmers.  A  ton  of  fertilizer  properly 
used  this  year  can  mean  several  tons  of 
grain  next  year. 

All  advanced  nations — including  those 
which  import  food — must  share  the  bur- 
den of  feeding  the  hungry  and  building 
their  capacity  to  feed  themselves. 

The  war  on  hunger  is  too  big  for  gov- 
ernments alone.  Victory  cannot  come 
unless  businessmen,  xiniversities.  foun- 
dations, voluntary  agencies,  and  cooper- 
atives join  the  battle. 

Developing  nations  with  food  deficits 
must  put  more  of  their  resources  into 
voluntary  family  planning  programs. 

These  are  the  facts  our  Government 
has  been  stressing  throughout  the 
world.  Many  of  them  are  unpleasant. 
But  our  lives  are  pledged  to  the  convic- 
tion that  free  people  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities when  they  face  the  truth. 

These  facts  draw  into  bold  relief  the 
two  main  thrusts  in  the  offensive  against 
hunger : 

First,  the  hungry  nations  of  the  world 
must  be  helped  to  achieve  the  capacity  to 
grow  the  food  their  people  need  or  to  buy 
what  they  cannot  grow. 

Second,  until  they  can  achieve  this 
goal,  the  developed  nations  must  help 
meet  their  needs  by  food  shipments  on 
generous  terms. 

The  level  of  food  aid  will  decline  as 
self-help  measures  take  hold.  Until  that 
point  is  reached,  food  aid  is  an  inescapa- 
ble duty  of  the  world  community. 


in 


During  the  past  ye»r,  the  advanced 
nations  have  made  progress  in  preparing 
the  ground  for  the  international  war  on 
hunger. 

First,  the  pattern  of  international  co- 
operation has  steadily  Improved. 

Last  July  we  were  pleased  to  act  as 
host  to  a  high-level  meeting  of  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  which  focused  pri- 
marily on  the  world  food  problem. 

We  encouraged  greater  contributions 
to  the  world  food  program  by  increasing 
our  pledge  to  that  program  and  by  offer- 
ing to  match  with  commodities  contribu- 
tions in  both  cash  and  commodities  from 
other  countries. 

We  cosponsored  a  resolution  in  the 
United  Nations  that  launched  a  U.N. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  study 
of  whether  and  how  to  organize  a  multi- 
lateral food  aid  program  of  vastly  larger 
proportions. 

In  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  neg( 
tiations,  we  have  advanced  a  proposal 
to  make  available  from  all  sources  10 
million  tons  of  food  grains  annually  for 
food  aid,  to  be  supported  by  grain  ex- 
porters and  importera  alike.  This  pro- 
posal is  now  being  discussed  in  Geneva 
as  part  of  an  international  cereals  ar- 
rangement. 


We  are  now  participating  in  a  study 
initiated  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization — in  cooperation  with  the 
World  Bank,  the  U.N.,  and  the  OECD— 
to  examine  how  multilateral  action 
might  increase  the  availability  and  effec- 
tive use  of  fertilizers  and  other  materials 
needed  to  speed  up  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

At  the  OECD  ministerial  meeting  this 
fall,  we  advanced  a  proposal  to  develop 
an  Agricultural  Food  Fund  to  encourage 
private  investment  in  the  basic  agri- 
cultural industries  of  the  developing 
countries. 

Second,  the  United  States  encouraged 
a  multilateral  response  to  last  year's 
emergency  in  India. 

The  worst  drought  of  the  century 
threatened  millions  with  starvation  and 
countless  more  with  disease  born  of  mal- 
nutrition. As  a  result,  I  recommended, 
and  you  in  the  Congress,  approved  a  pro- 
gram  to  send  over  8  million  tons  of  food 
grain  to  India.  In  an  unprecedented 
display  of  common  concern,  govern- 
ments, private  organizations,  and  indi- 
viduals in  42  other  nations  joined  in  pro- 
viding $180  million  in  food  and  other 
commodities  to  meet  the  needs  of  that 
coimtry.  Overall,  India  imported  almost 
11  million  tons  of  grain  and  used  several 
million  tons  from  its  own  emergency 
food  reserves. 

The  fact  that  India  did  not  experience 
famine  ranks  among  the  proudest  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  international  co- 
operation. But  last  year's  effort — heart- 
ening as  it  was — was  hasty  and  impro- 
vised. The  world  must  organize  its  re- 
sponse to  famine — both  today  and  for 
the  years  ahead. 

Third,  this  year's  economic  aid  pro- 
gram makes  agricultural  development  a 
primary  objective. 

The  AID  program,  which  I  will  shortly 
send  to  the  Congress,  Includes  funds  to 
finance  imports  of  fertilizer,  irrigation 
pumi>s,  and  other  American  equipment 
and  know-how  necessary  to  improve 
agriculture  in  the  developing  countries. 
Fourth,  I  proposed  and  the  Congress 
enacted  far-reaching  legislation  which 
provides  the  strong  foundation  for  the 
new  food-for-freedom  program. 

The  central  theme  of  the  program  is 
self-help.  The  legislation  authorized 
concessional  sales  of  food  to  countries 
which  prove  their  determination  to  ex- 
pand their  own  food  production. 


IV 

All  of  us  know  where  the  real  battle  Is 
fought.  Whatever  the  efforts  in  world 
capitals,  the  real  tale  is  told  on  the  land. 
It  is  the  man  behind  the  mule — or  the 
bullock — or  the  water  buffalo — who  must 
be  reached.  Only  his  own  government 
and  his  own  people  can  reach  him. 

Thus,  the  most  important  progress  oi 
the  past  year  has  occurred  in  the  devel- 
oping countries  themselves.  And  there 
is  progress  to  report. 

India — the  largest  consimier  of  food 
aid — ^perhaps  provides  the  best  example. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  innovation  In 
Indian  agriculture.  Agricultural  devel- 
opment now  has  top  priority  in  Indias 
economic  plan.  Much  remains  to  W 
done.  But  the  evidence  is  immlstakable. 
India  has  started  on  the  right  path.  In- 
dia has: 
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Imposed  a  food  rationing  system  to 
make  efficient  use  of  existing  supplies. 

Streamlined  its  transportation  system 
to  Improve  distribution. 

Increased  prices  paid  to  the  farmer, 
thus  providing  new  incentives  to  use  fer- 
tilizer, improved  seeds,  and  other  modem 
materials. 

Begun  large-scale  operations  with  new 
varieties  of  rice  introduced  from  Taiwan 
and  with  large  quantities  of  high-yield- 
ing wheat  seed  imported  from  Mexico. 

Approved  plans  to  increase  public  in- 
vestment in  agriculture  by  more  than 
100  percent  during  the  new  5 -year  plan. 

Started  to  expand  riural  credit,  improve 
water  supply,  and  accelerate  the  distri- 
bution of  fertilizer  to  remote  areas. 

Stepped  up  family  plaimlng. 

Negotiated  an  agreement  for  the  first 
of  several  externally  financed  fertilizer 
plants  to  expand  India's  supply  of  home- 
produced  fertilizers. 

India  is  off  to  a  good  start.  But  it  Is 
only  a  start.  As  Indian  officials  have 
warned,  hard  work  remains  in  reaching 
targets  they  have  set  and  in  improving 
cooperation  among  state  goveriunents. 
India's  economic  problems  are  enormous. 
But  they  can  be  solved. 

What  India  has  begun  to  do  represents 
the  growing  realization  in  the  developing 
world  that  long-term  economic  growth 
is  dependent  on  growth  in  agriculture. 
Not  every  country  has  made  an  effort  as 
great  as  India's.  But  in  some  countries, 
production  has  improved  more  rapidly. 

Everywhere  there  is  an  air  of  change. 
No  longer  does  industrial  development 
alone  attract  the  best  minds  and  talents. 
Agriculture  is  now  attracting  the  young 
and  more  enterprising  economists,  ad- 
ministrators, and  entrepreneurs  in  the 
developing  world. 

This  is  the  best  measure  of  progress 
In  the  war  on  hunger  and  the  best  as- 
surance of  success. 

V 

India's  food  problem  requires  a  major 
commitment  of  our  resoiu"ces  and  those 
of  other  advanced  countries.  India's 
population  is  equal  to  that  of  66  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations. 

Broad  authority  exists  luider  our  legis- 
lation for  national  action  by  Executive 
decision  alone.  But  the  Issues  presented 
here  are  of  such  moment,  and  on  such 
a  scale,  as  to  make  it  important  that  we 
act  together,  as  we  do  on  other  great 
Issues,  on  the  firm  foimdation  of  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress. 

I  ask  you  to  support  the  broad  ap- 
proach we  have  proposed  to  the  interna- 
tional community  as  a  basic  strategy  for 
the  war  on  hunger.  That  strategy  rests 
on  three  essential  principles: 

1.  Self-help.  The  war  on  hunger  can 
be  won  only  by  the  determined  efforts  of 
the  developing  nations  themselves.  In- 
ternational aid  can  help  them.  But  it 
can  only  help  if  they  pursue  well-con- 
ceived and  well-executed  long-range 
plans  of  their  own. 

2.  Multilateral  participation.  The  as- 
sistance of  the  international  community 
must  be  organized  in  a  coalition  of  the 
advanced  and  the  developing  nations. 

3.  Comprehensive  planning.  The  in- 
ternational community  must  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  assist  India  to 
fulfill   its  program   of    achieving   food 


sufficiency,  not  only  during  this  year,  but 
for  the  next  few  years  as  well. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
events  of  the  past  year.  Drought  limited 
India's  food  grain  production  to  72  mil- 
lion tons  in  the  1965-66  crop  year,  com- 
pared with  a  record  88  million  tons  the 
previous  year.  A  massive  international 
emergency  program  met  the  immediate 
crisis.  But  India  had  to  use  precious 
food  reserves — that  are  thus  not  avail- 
able to  meet  the  shortages  created  by  a 
second  successive  bad  crop. 

The  weather  since  then  has  brought 
little  relief.  The  general  outlook  is 
slightly  improved,  and  overall  produc- 
tion may  reach  79  million  tons  this  year. 
But  late  last  smnmer  a  severe  drought 
hit  heavily  populated  areas  in  north- 
central  India.  Unless  Indian  production 
is  supplemented  by  substantial  imports — 
perhaps  10  million  tons  by  present  esti- 
mates for  calendar  1967 — more  than  70 
million  people  will  experience  near 
famine. 

The  Govermnent  of  India  has  already 
taken  internal  measures  to  move  grain 
from  its  more  fortunate  areas  to  the 
drought  areas.  Imports  of  2.3  million 
tons  of  grain  are  now  in  the  pipeline  to 
meet  India's  needs  for  the  first  2  or 
3  months  of  1967.  India  has  pur- 
chased some  200,000  tons  of  this  grain 
with  her  own  scarce  foreign  exchange. 
Canada  with  185,000  tons,  Australia  with 
150,000  tons,  and  the  Soviet  Union  with 
200,000  tons  have  already  joined  the 
United  States  with  its  1.6  million  tons, 
in  an  impressive  multilateral  effort  to 
help. 

India's  Immediate  problem — and  the 
world's  problem — is  to  fill  the  remaining 
gap  for  the  balance  of  this  year. 

Because  these  facts  bear  heavily  on  the 
extent  of  U.S.  food  shipments,  I  have 
requested  and  received  careful  verifica- 
tion from  our  Ambassador  in  New 
Delhi,  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  from  Members  of  Congress,  who 
have  recently  been  in  India,  including 
Senator  McGee  and  Senator  Moss. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  Repre- 
sentative PoAGE  and  Representative  Dole 
and  Senator  Miller,  who  at  my  request 
made  a  special  trip  to  India  in  December 
to  assess  the  situation  on  the  ground. 
Their  careful  and  thorough  analysis  of 
the  situation  in  India  and  their  recom- 
mendations to  me  have  been  of  great 
value. 

During  the  last  2  weeks,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs 
and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
have  consulted  in  New  Delhi  and  with 
most  members  of  the  World  Bank's  India 
Consortiima. 

The  work  of  all  these  men  and  the  dip- 
lomatic efforts  of  the  Government  of 
India  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
steps  we  must  now  take. 

The  United  States  cannot — and  should 
not — approach  this  problem  alone  or  on 
an  improvised  basis.  We  must  support 
the  Indian  Government's  efforts  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  other  nations  in  developing  a 
systematic  and  international  approach  to 
the  problems  of  Indian  agriculture.  Our 
long-term  objective  Is  to  help  India 
achieve  its  goal  of  virtual  self-sufficiency 
In  grain  by  the  early  1970's.  Meanwhile, 
as  part  of  that  effort,  we  mxist  help  India 
meet  Its  immediate  food  needs. 


In  line  with  policies  established  by  the 
Congress,  and  after  promising  consulta- 
tions with  the  Government  of  India  and 
other  goverrmients  involved,  I  recom- 
mend the  following  steps  to  achieve  these 
objectives: 

First.  Our  basic  policy  is  to  approach 
the  problem  of  Indian  food  through  the 
India  Aid  Consortium  organized  imder 
the  chairmanship  of  the  World  Bank. 
That  Consortium  has  already  developed 
a  multilateral  approach  to  economic  as- 
sistance for  India.  Now,  we  propose  to 
make  food  aid  a  part  of  that  multi- 
lateral assistance  program.  We  seek  ef- 
fective multilateral  arrangements  to  in- 
tegrate Indian  food  aid  with  broader 
programs  of  economic  assistance  and 
with  capital  and  technical  assistance  for 
agricultural  development. 

In  a  preliminary  way,  we  have  con- 
sulted with  the  Government  of  India  and 
with  other  members  of  the  Consortium. 
There  is  substantial  agreement  among 
Consortium  members  on  the  major  points 
of  our  proposal : 

Meeting  food  needs  of  India  during  this 
emergency  should  be  accepted  as  an  in- 
ternational responsibility  in  which  each 
nation  should  share; 

Emergency  food  and  food-related  aid 
should  be  coordinated  through  the  World 
Bank  Consortium; 

This  aid  should  not  diminish  the  flow 
of  resources  for  other  development  pro- 
grams. It  should  be  in  addition  to  the 
targets  for  each  coimtry  suggested  by 
the  World  Bank. 

Adding  food  aid  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Consortium  is  sound  economics 
and  fair  burden  sharing.  The  Consor- 
tium provides  a  proper  channel  for  the 
food  and  food-related  tdd  of  donors  who 
have  not  previously  been  involved  in  the 
food  field.  It  wUl  make  clear  that  food 
provided  from  outside  is  as  much  a  real 
contribution  to  Indian  development  as 
capital  for  specific  projects  or  foreign 
exchange  assistance  for  import  pro- 
grams. 

Second.  Should  this  program  be  estab- 
lished, we  will  support  the  Indian  Con- 
sortium as  it: 

Undertakes  a  detailed  projection  of 
Indian  food  production  and  food  aid  re- 
quirements; 

Prepares  a  program  for  nonfood  im- 
poHs  required  to  meet  food  production 
targets,  as  the  basis  for  determining  the 
equitable  share  of  each  donor. 

Reviews  India's  self-help  efforts,  re- 
ports regularly  on  progress  and  identifies 
areas  for  future  concentration  of  ener- 
gies. 

Third.  We  must  take  prompt  action 
to  help  India  meet  its  emergency  food 
needs.  Our  best  present  estimate  is  that 
India  needs  deliveries  of  10  million  tons 
of  food  grains  this  year  or  roughly  $725 
miUion  worth  of  food — 2.3  million  tons, 
worth  roughly  $185  million,  are  already 
in  the  pipeline  from  a  niunber  of  coun- 
tries, including  oxir  own.  To  keep  food 
in  the  pipeline,  I  am  making  an  immedi- 
ate allocation  of  2  million  tons,  wortii 
nearly  $150  million,  to  tide  India  over 
while  the  Congress  acts. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  S4>prove 
a  commitment  to  share  fully  in  the  in- 
ternational effort  to  meet  India's  re- 
maining food  grain  deficit  of  5.7  million 
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tons — ^worth  about  $400  million.  To  that 
end.  I  recommend  a  U.S.  allocation  of 
an  additional  amoimt  of  food  grain,  not 
to  exceed  3  million  tons,  provided  it  is 
appropriately  matched  by  other  coun- 
tries. I  recommend  that  approximately 
$190  million  available  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  calendar  1967  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  These  funds,  if 
allotted,  will  have  to  be  replenished  by 
appropriation  in  fiscal  1968. 

Fourth.  I  recommend  your  approval 
of  an  allocation  of  $25  million  in  food 
commodities  for  distribution  by  CARE 
and  other  American  voluntary  agencies, 
to  assist  the  Government  of  India  in  an 
emergency  feeding  program  in  the 
drought  areas  of  Bihar  and  Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Fifth.  We  hope  other  donors  will  ac- 
celerate their  exports  of  fertilizers  to 
India. 

Unless  the  application  of  chemical 
fertilizers  rises  sharply  in  India,  she  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  her  food  grain  tar- 
gets. Those  fertilizer  targets  are  am- 
bitious, yet  they  must  be  met  and  if  pos- 
sible, exceeded.  Marshaling  more  fer- 
tilizer imports  is  as  important  to  meeting 
India's  emergency  as  gathering  addi- 
tional grain.  India  herself  must  take 
prompt  steps  to  increase  her  fertilizer 
investment  and  production  and  improve 
its  distribution. 

Sixth.  I  propose  for  the  longer  run  to 
continue  encouraging  U.S.  private  in- 
vestors to  participate  in  India's  program 
to  expand  production  of  chemical  fer- 
tilizers. We  will  urge  other  governments 
to  encourage  their  own  producers. 

Seventh.  We  intend  to  pursue  other 
Initiatives  in  the  broader  context  of 
world  agricultural  development: 

We  shall  continue  to  press  for  multi- 
lateral efforts  in  every  international 
forum  in  which  we  participate,  including 
the  current  negotiations  to  establish  a 
food  aid  program  as  part  of  an  interna- 
tional cereals  arrangement. 

We  shall  continue  our  policy  of  en- 
couraging private  capital  and  tech- 
nology to  join  the  war  on  hunger. 

We  shall  press  for  the  creation  of  an 
Investment  guarantee  fimd  by  the 
OECD  to  encourage  private  investment 
in  the  agricultural  industries  of  develop- 
ing countries. 

We  shall  make  available  to  food  deficit 
nations  the  technology  our  scientists 
have  now  developed  for  producing  flsh 
protein  concentrate. 

We  shall  look  to  the  study  by  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  problems  of  food  production  to 
supply  further  and  more  definitive  guide- 
lines for  near-term  action  and  for  long- 
range  plaimlng. 

None  of  these  steps  can  be  as  im- 
portant as  Indian  resolve  and  Indian 
performance.  The  Indian  Government  Is 
committed  to  a  bold  program  of  agricul- 
tural modernization.  That  program  is 
the  foxmdation  for  the  entire  interna- 
tional effort  to  help  India.  We  believe 
that  a  self-reinforcing  process  of  Im- 
provement is  underway  in  India,  affect- 
ing both  agricultural  techniques  and 
Government  administration.  On  the 
basis  of  that  conviction,  we  can  move  for- 
ward to  do  our  share  under  the  f  ood-f  or- 
freedom  program  of  1966. 


I  believe  these  proposals  are  in  our 
national  interest.  I  believe  that  they 
reflect  the  deepest  purposes  of  our  na- 
tional spirit. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people,  to  join  with  me  in  this 
effort  and  in  an  appeal  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  can  help.  I  am  asking 
the  Congress  to  consider  thoroughly  my 
recommendations  and  to  render  its 
judgment.  The  executive  branch,  this 
Nation,  and  other  nations  will  give  full 
attention  to  the  contributions  that  con- 
gressional debate  may  produce. 

There  are  many  legitimate  claims  on 
our  resources.  Some  may  question  why 
we  devote  a  substantial  portion  to  a  dis- 
tant country. 

The  history  of  this  century  is  ample 
reply.  We  have  never  stood  idly  by  while 
famine  or  pestilence  raged  among  any 
part  of  the  human  family.  America 
would  cease  to  be  America  if  we  walked 
by  on  the  other  side  when  confronted 
by  such  catastrophe. 

The  great  lesson  of  our  time  is  the  in- 
terdependence of  man.  My  predecessors 
and  I  have  recognized  this  fact.  All  that 
we  and  other  nations  have  sought  to 
accomplish  in  behalf  of  world  peace  and 
economic  growth  would  be  for  naught  if 
the  advanced  countries  failed  to  help 
feed  the  hungry  in  their  day  of  need. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  2.  1967. 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE     ON 
FOOD    AID 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  statement  clearly  outlines  the 
dimensions  of  the  food  crisis  in  India, 
offers  explicit  direction  to  the  solution 
of  that  crisis,  and  challenges  the  com- 
munity of  nations  to  launch  a  full-scale 
war  on  hunger  everywhere. 

It  was  an  eloquent  and  convincing 
message. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the 
first  obligation  to  tlie  community  of  man 
is  to  provide  food  for  all  its  members. 
And  he  emphasized  that  no  single  na- 
tion or  people  can  fulfill  this  common 
trust  by  itself — and  daould  not  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so. 

I  was  pleased  to  See  the  President 
credit  the  contributions  made  by  other 
nations  to  India's  emergency  last  year. 
But  I  was  also  pleased  to  hear  him  ob- 
serve that,  as  heartening  as  the  Indian 
aid  efforts  were,  they  were  also  hasty  and 
improvised — and  that  victory  in  the  war 
on  hunger  cannot  be  won  without  a  full- 
scale,  coordinated,  international  cam- 
paign. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
President's  proposal  that  food  aid  be- 
come a  part  of  the  multilateral  assist- 
ance program.  I  agree  that  adding  food 
aid  to  the  World  Bank  Consortium  would 
provide  the  proper  channel  for  the  food 


and  food-related  aid  of  donors  not  pre- 
viously engaged  in  the  food  field — and 
would  constitute  sound  economics  and 
fair  burdensharing. 

I  welcomed  his  proposal  that  all  other 
self-sustaining  nations  join  with  the 
United  States  in  an  all-out  war  on  hun- 
ger, just  as  I  appreciated  his  wise  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that,  ultimately,  only 
the  hungry  nations  can  provide  the  final 
weapon  in  the  arsenal  to  win  that  war. 

It  is  obvious,  now,  that  self-help  is  that 
crucial  weapon — that  the  developing  na- 
tions must  learn  to  feed  themselves  be- 
fore food  supply  is  hopelessly  outdis- 
tanced by  people. 

But  It  is  also  obvious  that  in  the  in- 
terim the  himgry  nations  must  be 
helped,  and  the  President's  statement  to- 
day offers  the  humane  and  practical  way 
to  provide  that  help. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  has  submitted  to  the  House 
today  a  special  message  with  reference  to 
food  grain  shipments  to  India. 

This  message,  as  I  understand  it,  will 
be  followed  by  an  appropriate  bipartisan 
joint  resolution  designed  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  as  to  efforts  by  our 
Government  to  meet  the  severe  food 
problems  that  are  being  faced  by  our 
friends  in  India. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Re- 
publicans will  approach  the  questions 
involved  In  this  legislation  in  a  biparti- 
san manner. 

I  know  that  I  can  pledge  to  our  coun- 
trymen that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
will  give  this  measure  our  most  earnest 
and  conscientious  attention. 

It  is  in  that  spirit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
urge  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
commence  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable 
a  thorough  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution of  the  distinguished  gentleman. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoageJ,  who  was  necessarily  called 
off  the  floor  at  this  time,  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  INDIAN  FOOD  CRISIS 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
President's  statement  is  wise  and  percep- 
tive. Not  only  does  it  outline  the  dimen- 
sions of  India's  food  crisis,  but  it  also 
represents  guidelines  to  Its  solution  that 
are  both  humanitarian  and — in  view  of 
the  new  limits  of  our  own  food  reserves- 
practical. 

I  visited  India  less  than  2  months  ago. 
There  I  saw,  firsthand,  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  crisis.  It  is  serious.  It  is 
continuing.  It  mu.st  be  solved.  India 
must  help.    India  must  revise  her  own 
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agriculture.  India  must  grow  more  food 
and  use  fewer  of  her  acres  for  nonfood 
crops. 

The  monsoons  of  the  past  two  seasons 
have  been  tragically  disappointing.  They 
have  brought  very  little  moisture.  Dur- 
ing the  1965-66  crop  year,  India  experi- 
enced the  worst  monsoon  season  in 
nearly  a  century — and  total  food  grain 
production  fell  off  sharply.  From  the 
record  89-mlllion-ton  crop  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  output  fell  to  72.3  million  tons. 

The  rain  failure  was  general  through- 
out the  nation,  and  food  consumption 
was  cut  back  from  187.7  kilograms  of 
food  grain  per  person  to  175  kilograms. 

Had  it  not  been  for  imports  of  11  mil- 
lion tons — of  which  the  United  States 
supplied  nearly  80  percent— and  a  4-mil- 
Uon-ton  drawdown  of  Indian  food  grain 
stocks  accumulated  the  previous  year, 
the  food  cutback  would  have  been  even 
more  severe. 

This  crop  year,  the  Government  of 
India  had  set  a  target  of  95  milUon  tons 
of  food  grain  production.  Given  a 
normal  monsoon,  it  was  realistic  to  ex- 
pect production  to  reach  at  least  90  mil- 
lion tons. 

But  the  monsoon  was  not  normal.  It 
was  the  second  worst  since  India  gained 
her  independence.  Though  food-grain 
production  is  estimated  to  be  78.5  mil- 
Uon tons,  up  about  6  million  tor:s  from 
last  year,  it  is  still  10.5  million  tons  be- 
low the  1964-65  record  crop — and  far 
below  the  target  figure. 

Unlike  the  general  rain  failure  in  the 
1965-66  crop  year,  this  year  the  acute 
drought  is  concentrated  in  northern  In- 
dian—but its  impact  is  no  less  severe  in 
the  areas  involved. 

Despite  the  modest  gain  in  food  grain 
production,  India  will  require  on  the  or- 
der of  8  to  10  million  tons  of  imports  to 
maintain  a  minimum  required  level  of 
food  consumption.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  this  estimated  import  require- 
ment is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Government  of  India  will  procure  about 
1.5  million  tons  of  grain  from  the  states 
of  South  India  for  redistribution  to  the 
drought-struck  area. 

The  President  has  presented  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  situation  and  what 
must  be  done  to  meet  the  problem.  I 
am  pleased  to  add  my  personal  observa- 
tions and  my  firm  support  of  his  pro- 
posals. 


PRESIDENT'S    STATEMENT   ON 
INDIA'S  FOOD  NEEDS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  In  the 
statements  made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  ,  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  with  refer- 
ence to  the  President's  statement  on  In- 
dia and  Indian  food  needs. 

Last  December,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGE]  and  I  visited  India  and 
lound  the  dimensions  of  the  food  crisis 


alarming.  The  self-help  efforts  being 
carried  out  in  the  disaster-plagued  na- 
tion do,  in  my  opinion,  offer  real  hope 
and  encouragement.  As  stated  in  the 
President's  message: 

The  war  on  hunger  can  be  won  only  by 
the  detennlned  efforts  of  the  developing  na- 
tions themselves. 

I  also  agree  that  assistance  from  other 
countries  must  be  organized  and  coordi- 
nated and  that  a  comprehensive  plan 
must  be  developed. 

While  our  visit  to  India  was  brief,  it 
did  appear  that  the  Government  of  In- 
dia is  placing  increasing  emphasis  on 
agricultural  development.  Now  in  the 
fourth  5-year  plan  agriculture's  priority 
has  been  established  as  second  only  to 
national  defense,  and  public  investment 
scheduled  for  agriculture  during  the 
fourth  5-year  plan  will  more  than  double 
that  for  the  third  5-year  plan. 

There  are  signs  of  encouragement  in 
fertilizer  production.  Increased  supply  of 
credit  through  cooperatives,  develop- 
ment of  water  and  soil  resources,  in- 
creased yields  through  the  high-yielding 
varieties  program,  and  a  number  of  other 
programs  designed  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction. 

The  point  is  that,  while  present  ef- 
forts are  not  yet  adequate,  progress  has 
been  made,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  and  the  Indians  them- 
selves, are  earnest  and  sincere  in  their 
self-help  efforts. 

Congress  will  consider  the  food  needs 
of  India  and  determine  in  the  weeks 
ahead  what  our  country  can  and  shall 
properly  do  to  assist  India  in  1967  and 
thereafter.  It  is  a  tough  problem,  de- 
serving of  careful  and  thorough  consid- 
eration. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ATTACKS    ON    EMBASSIES   CANNOT 
BE  CONDONED 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  expressed  their  disapproval  of 
the  bombings  of  the  Yugoslav  Embassy 
here  in  Washington  and  Yugoslav  con- 
sulates in  various  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Our  Government  stands  for  law 
and  order  and  our  citizens  beUeve  in  the 
use  of  established  political  and  diplo- 
matic channels  for  the  expression  of 
legitimate  grievances. 

In  order  that  we  may  keep  matters  in 
their  proper  perspective,  I  am  listing 
some  of  the  attacks  on  American  Em- 
bassies and  their  personnel  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  7  years.  In 
contrast  to  our  own  Government's 
promptly  expressed  disapproval  of  the 
attacks  on  Yugoslav  diplomatic  facilities 
in  the  United  States  is  the  attitude  of 
some  foreign  countries  which  have  con- 
doned mob  actions  aimed  against  Amer- 
ican Embassies. 

Attacks  of  any  kind  against  diplomatic 
installations  are  deplorable,  whether  they 
be  directed  against  American  Embassies, 
legations,  or  consulates  located  through- 
out the  world  or  against  diplomatic  fa- 
cilities occupied  by  foreign  diplomatic 
persoruiel  to  our  own  Nation. 

The  attacks  referred  to  are: 

November  3,  1959:  A  Communist-in- 
spired mob  attacked  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Panama,  tore  down  the  American  flag, 
and  insulted  our  coimtry,  while  the  Pan- 
amanian police  stood  by  and  watched. 

November  1960 :  A  U.S.  Embassy  clerk 
was  shot  in  Havana,  Cuba. 

February  1961:  Students  attacked  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  a  mob 
burned  an  Embassy  car. 

April  1961:  A  mob  of  2,000  students 
smashed  windows  in  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Moscow. 

November  1961 :  President  De  La  Guar- 
dia  declared  Panama  will  not  pay  the 
United  States  a  "single  cent"  for  damage 
to  American  property  in  the  anti-Amer- 
ican demonstration  in  Panama  on  No- 
vember 3. 

December  1961:  Pro-Katanga  demon- 
strators raided  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Brussels,  Belgiimi. 

February  5,  1962:  A  mob  of  students 
stoned  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  ripped  down 
the  American  flag,  injuring  one  employee, 
in  Jakarta,  Indonesia. 

October  5,  1962:  The  United  States 
accused  Russia  of  roughing  up  the  for- 
mer's naval  attach^  in  Moscow  before 
ordering  him  out  of  the  country. 

October  25,  1962:  More  than  2,000 
Czechoslovak  students  marched  on  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Prague  in  a  pro-Cuban 
demonstration  and  ripped  down  the 
American  flag. 

June  5,  1963:  Castrolte  terrorists 
raided  the  U.S.  military  mission  at  night, 
forced  six  imarmed  Americans  to  strip, 
and  stole  their  uniforms. 

June  15,  1963:  Pro-Commimist  terror- 
ists raided  the  home  of  a  U.S.  diplomat 
in  Venezuela  and  tied  up  his  wife  and 
his  maid. 

July  24,  1963:  The  Cuban  Goverrmaent 
expropriated  by  decree  the  U.S.  Embassy 
building  in  Havana  in  an  action  believed 
unprecedented  in  modem  diplomacy. 

November  27,  1963:  Four  terrorists, 
armed  with  submachine  guns,  kidnaped 
a  U.S.  Army  colonel  from  the  doorstep  of 
his  house  in  Venezuela. 
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December  27,  1963:  Anti-American 
demonstrators  smashed  all  windows  on 
the  first  three  floors  of  the  U.S.  Legation 
in  Sofia.  Bulgaria. 

January  16.  1964:  Guards  marched  a 
U.S.  diplomat  away  at  gunpoint  in  Zan- 
zibar. 

January  18, 1964:  U.S.  Charge  d'Affalrs 
Frederick  P.  Pickard  III  was  expelled 
aboard  a  special  plane  from  Zanzibar. 

February  4,  1964:  In  Accra,  mobs  of 
Ohanians,  egged  on  by  government  party 
loudspeaker  trucks,  marched  on  the  U.S. 
Embassy,  hauled  down  the  American 
flag,  and  threatened  to  storm  the  build- 
ing. 

February  5,  1964:  Bomb  explosions 
damaged  the  American  Embassy  in  Ni- 
cosia, Cyprus.  The  U.S.  Ambassador 
Immediately  authorized  voluntary  evacu- 
ation of  all  American  women  and  chil- 
dren on  the  Island. 

March  11,  1964:  Thousands  of  Cam- 
bodians sacked  the  United  States  and 
British  Embassies  and  their  information 
offices  In  Plinompenh  in  a  3-hour  riot. 

April  1964:  More  than  40  secret  micro- 
phones were  found  in  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Moscow  when  U.S.  security  men  tore 
into  the  walls  of  the  building. 

May  21,  1964:  Military  members  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  were  sub- 
jected to  outrageous  harassment. 

June  6,  1964:  Boisterous  Vietnamese 
crowds  denounced  U.S.  Ambassador 
Henry  C.  Lodge  in  a  massive  demonstra- 
tion   that    packed    Saigon's    downtown 

October  25.  1964:  The  Sudanese  Gov- 
ernment ringed  the  American  Embassy 
in  Khartoum  with  armed  guards  after 
an  attempt  by  rioting  students  to  burn 
It  down. 

November  10,  1964:  Demonstrators, 
ignoring  a  plea  from  the  new  Sudanese 
Premier,  tore  down  a  flag  from  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Khartoum. 

November  24, 1964:  Michael  P.  E.  Hoyt, 
U.S.  consul  In  Stanleyville,  the  Congo, 
said  the  rebels  there  forced  him  and  three 
of  his  colleagues  to  eat  the  American  flag 
last  August  imder  pain  of  death. 

November  25,  1964:  About  400  African 
and  Communist  Chinese  students  stoned 
the  U.S.  Legation  in  Sofia.  Bulgaria. 

November  27,  1964:  U.S.  Ambassador 
Lucius  Battle  made  a  strong  protest  to 
the  Egyptian  Government  against  the 
burning  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Me- 
morial Library  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Cairo  in  a  riotous  demonstration  by  Afri- 
can students. 

November  28.  1964:  Howling,  rock- 
throwing  Russians  and  Africans  stormed 
the  American  Embassy  In  Moscow. 

December  4,  1964:  A  Communist-led 
mob  in  Djakarta,  Indonesia,  sacked  the 
UJ3.  Library  and  Cultural  Center  there. 
Windows  were  smashed,  one-fourth  of 
the  15,000  books  were  burned  or  torn, 
and  the  American  fiag  was  torn  down  and 
replaced  by  an  Indonesian  flag. 

December  7,  1964:  More  than  1,000 
IndonesiEUis  attacked  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  library  In  the  East  Java  city 
of  Surabaja.  Some  4,000  books  were  de- 
stroyed. The  mob  tore  down  the  UJ3. 
flag,  burned  it,  and  ran  up  the  Indo- 
nesian colors. 

February  1965:  The  U.S.  Information 
Agency  library  in  Djakarta,  Indonesia, 


was  seized.  The  U.S.  consulate  at  Medan, 
Sumatra,  was  attacked  by  700  demon- 
strators, who  tore  down  the  U.S.  fiag. 
Carl  T.  Rowan.  Director  of  the  USIA, 
announced  on  March  4  that  the  Agency 
was  closing  its  five  libraries  and  reading 
rooms  in  Indonesia  because  of  intoler- 
able harassment  by  the  Indonesian  Gov- 
ernment. Rowan  said  that  Government 
not  only  had  "failed  to  restrain  those 
who  have  attacked  the  libraries  periodi- 
cally, but  it  has  now  seized  the  libraries 
and  placed  the  whole  USIA  operation 
under  conditions  that  we  find  intoler- 
able." This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
USIA  had  withdrawn  its  facilities  from 
any  of  the  lOO  nations  in  which  it  op- 

GT8l\iGS 

March  4.  1965 :  Nearfc^  2,000  students, 
mostly  Asians,  attacked  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow.  Red  army  troops  and 
police  dispersed  the  mob  but  not  until 
it  had  shattered  over  300  windows  in  the 
Embassy,  defaced  the  U.S.  seal  near  the 
entrance,  and  spattered  Its  walls  with  ink. 
The  United  States  filed  a  protest  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  because  of  grossly  inade- 
quate Embassy  protection. 

March  30, 1965:  A  terrorist  bomb  shat- 
tered the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon,  South 
Vietnam,  killing  a  woman  Embassy  sec- 
retary, a  U.S.  Navy  petty  officer,  and 
18  South  Vietnamese,  and  injuring  nearly 
200  other  persons.  The  bomb  was  placed 
in  an  automobile  parked  in  front  of  the 
Embassy. 

May  1965:  Terrorists  attacked  the  U.S. 
Embassy  and  the  office  of  the  U.S.  Geo- 
detic Survey  in  Caracas,  Venezuela. 


OUTLINE  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  number  of  bills  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy  which  can  and  should  be 
given  productive  attention  in  the  90th 
Congress. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  my 
bills  to  which  I  commend  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House : 

Social  security  increase :  My  bill,  which 
has  the  support  of  the  Republican  lead- 
ership, provides  an  8-piercent  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  together  with  au- 
tomatic increases  when  the  cost  of  living 
rises.  Unlike  the  President's  proposal, 
mine  will  be  retroactive  to  January  1 
of  this  year  and  will  not  require  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  taxes. 

Plymouth  Rock  Memorial:  I  am  rein- 
troducing my  bill  from  the  89th  Congress 
to  establish  a  national  memorial  at 
Plymouth  Rock  and  will  press  for  its  pas- 
sage early  this  session.  I  am  asking  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  to 
schedule  early  hearings  so  that  the  final 
shape  of  the  bill  can  be  worked  out  in 
cooperation  with  local  officials. 

Higher  education:  My  bill  will  permit 
a  30-percent  tax  credit  to  offset  the  cost 


of  tuition  and  fees  for  higher  education 
and  occupational  training.  It  will  be  of 
particular  benefit  to  those  families  whose 
incomes  fall  between  the  range  for  tui- 
tion scholarships  and  the  ability  to  meet 
higher  college  costs.  We  must  act  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress  to  bridge  the 
growing  gap  between  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion and  the  ability  of  families  to  pay. 

Air  and  water  pollution:  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill — similar  to  legislation 
which  I  filed  during  the  last  Congress- 
designed  to  control  further  industrial 
pollution  and  to  end  the  present  air  and 
water  pollution  as  promptly  as  possible 
with  the  greatest  fiscal  efficiency.  My 
bill  encourages  industry  to  act  promptly 
to  build  facilities  to  control  water  and 
air  pollution  by  giving  a  20-percent  tax 
credit  for  such  investments.  Under  the 
provisions  of  my  bill,  industry  could 
promptly  construct  its  water  and  air  pol- 
lution abatement  facilities  at  a  cost  to 
even  the  largest  industry  of  32  percent 
of  actual  cost,  rather  than  going  through 
the  redtape  of  a  Government  grant. 

Reimbursed  moving  expenses:  I  have 
reintroduced  the  bill  I  filed  last  year  to 
give  a  tax  break  on  moving  expenses  to 
military,  Government,  and  industry  em- 
ployees who  are  transferred  to  new  job 
locations.  This  bill,  which  has  wide  sup- 
port from  both  parties  in  Congress,  will 
exempt  such  reimbursed  moving  expenses 
as  house-hunting  trips  from  the  taxable 
income  category. 

Preferential  postage  rates  to  museums: 
This  bill  will  give  the  same  benefits  to 
museums  which  are  now  enjoyed  by  pub- 
lic libraries  for  mailing  educational  ma- 
terials and  loan  exhibits. 

Reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch:  I  have  reintroduced  my  bill  to 
establish  a  Hoover-type  commission  on 
the  executive  branch  in  accordance  with 
the  widely  held  opinion  that  countless 
Federal  programs,  old  and  new,  are  being 
undermined  by  inefficient  administration, 
poor  coordination,  and  failures  of  inter- 
govenunental  communication.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  reform  is  urgently  needed,  and 
that  the  executive  branch  has  not  been 
able  to  do  the  job  itself. 

Commission  on  Public  Management: 
The  concept  of  this  bill,  in  which  the 
House-Senate  joint  leadership  has  shown 
great  interest,  represents  an  extraordi- 
narily broad  initiative  which  can  be  the 
basis  for  government  for  the  next  dec- 
ades. The  bill  will  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Public  Management  to  explore 
the  potential  application  of  systems 
analysis  and  management  techniques  to 
the  solution  and  administration  of  public 
policy  problems.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the 
new  systems  management  techniques 
which  have  been  developed  by  the  de- 
fense and  aerospace  industries  can  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
complex  problems  of  an  urban  society. 

Committee  on  Congressional  Ethics:  In 
view  of  the  unfortunate  situation  that 
has  developed  concerning  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
to  establish  a  joint  Senate-House  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics.  It  will  be  the  duty 
of  this  committee  to  draw  up  a  com- 
prehensive and  practical  set  of  standards 
to  be  applied  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 
Delegation  to  a  Convention  of  Nortii 
Atlantic  Nations:  At  a  time  when  Viet- 
nam and  other  issues  are  dividing  the 
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world,  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
should  make  every  effort  to  continue 
meaningful  communications  with  our 
European  allies.  Consequently,  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  to  create  a  dele- 
gation of  eminent  American  citizens  to 
meet  with  similar  delegations  from  the 
NATO  nations  to  explore  the  possibilities 
of  strengthening  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

Disaster  insurance:  I  am  presently 
working  on  a  proposal  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  disaster  insurance 
to  victims  of  fioods,  tidal  waves,  exces- 
sively high  tides,  and  other  similar  dis- 
asters. I  have  been  working  closely  with 
representatives  of  the  insurance  industry 
and  have  been  in  contact  with  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment which  recently  completed  a  study — 
authorized  by  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduced in  1965 — on  disaster  insurance. 
I  hope  to  present  soon  a  disaster  insur- 
ance program  which  will  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  industry  and  which  will 
provide  adequate  protection  for  the  thou- 
sands of  people  each  year  whose  homes 
are  destroyed  by  fioods  and  other  such 
calamities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  these 
matters  receive  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

OUTLINE  or  MERCHAIiT  MABINE  AND  FISHERIES 
PROGRAM 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  smi  also  intro- 
ducing before  the  Congress  a  coordinated 
program  of  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
tect and  develop  our  vital  fishing  and 
maritime  industries  in  the  United  States. 
I  will  submit  seven  major  bills  and  sev- 
eral related  proposals  affecting  both  our 
fishing  industry  and  our  seriously  out- 
dated merchant  marine. 

FISHING 

First.  Our  fish  resources  must  first  of 
all  be  protected  from  the  careless  meth- 
ods of  oil  exploration  which  caused  the 
massive  fish  kill  off  the  coast  of  Cape 
Cod  last  September.  I  am  presently 
drafting  legislation  to  require  new  and 
stricter  guidelines  for  exploration  firms. 
No  mining  or  exploration  will  be  per- 
mitted without  prior  consultation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  and 
unless  the  Bureau  determines  that  no 
significant  damage  will  occur  to  marine 
resources. 

Second.  Research  and  development  by 
our  commercial  fisheries  must  be  pro- 
moted by  making  more  funds  available 
to  the  States  for  this  purpose.  I  am  pro- 
posing that  a  new  fund  be  established 
from  the  customs  receipts  our  Govern- 
ment receives  from  imported  fish  prod- 
ucts. Grants  could  be  made  to  the 
States  from  this  fund  without  requiring 
any  new  Federal  appropriations. 

Third.  A  third  bill  which  I  am  offer- 
ing will  protect  the  vital  coastal  marshes 
and  tidal  areas  of  our  Nation  from  de- 
struction by  dredging  and  filling  in  the 
process  of  coastal  development.  These 
estuarine  areas  are  spawning  and  fishing 
grounds  which  are  important  In  the  life 
cycles  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  our 
commercial  seafood  species.  The  bill  has 
been  improved  over  last  year's  version 
by  requiring  that  the  Congress  must  ap- 
prove specifically  of  any  area  to  be  ac- 
quired for  preservation  by  the  Interior 
Department.  The  bill  wUl  protect  our 
Nation's  coastal  estuaries,  while  also  re- 


serving to  the  States  their  primary  re- 
sponsibility and  respecting  the  rights  of 
the  individual  on  his  property. 

MERCHANT    MARINE 

Fourth.  America's  fishing  and  mer- 
chant fieets  are  becoming  critically  out- 
dated and  are  increasingly  unable  to 
meet  aggressive  foreign  competition.  In 
order  to  speed  the  construction  and  re- 
placement of  merchant  ships  needed  for 
the  supply  line  to  Vietnam,  and  in  order 
to  build  modem  fishing  vessels  which 
can  compete  with  the  Soviet  fleets  off 
our  shores.  I  am  proposing  a  new  vessel 
replacement  reserve  fund.  This  fund 
will  enable  merchant  and  fishing  vessel 
operators  to  establish  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  a  tax-free  fund  which 
can  be  drawn  on  to  finance  new  or  mod- 
ernized vessels. 

Fifth.  Our  Nation's  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry has  fallen  further  and  further 
behind  our  competitors,  so  that  now  our 
once-busy  yards  rank  only  13th  in  the 
world — behind  those  even  of  Spain  and 
Yugoslavia.  Without  a  strong  ship- 
building capacity,  we  face  the  threat  that 
the  United  States  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  naval,  merchant,  and  fishing 
vessels  necessary  for  its  national  secu- 
rity and  the  health  of  its  economy.  I 
am  proposing  to  the  Congress  a  Commis- 
sion on  American  Shipbuilding  to  con- 
duct an  immediate,  high-level  study  of 
the  need  for  Federal  aid  to  the  private 
shipbuilding  industry.  Conmiission 
members  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  will  report  its  findings  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  within  6 
months. 

Sixth.  For  too  long  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration has  been  buried  under  lay- 
ers of  bureaucracy  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. The  Congress  was  able  last 
session  to  prevent  the  President  from 
juggling  the  Administration  into  a  new 
position  of  obscurity  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  but  it  is  now  time  to 
make  it  an  independent  agency  with  au- 
thority commensurate  with  its  real  im- 
portance. Accordingly,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  give  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration Independent  status,  with 
full  authority  to  supervise  its  own  pro- 
grams and  to  report  directly  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Seventh.  To  further  strengthen  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  Its  pro- 
grams. I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  give 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
authority  to  examine  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  and  recommend  funds 
which  are  fully  adequate.  This  will  be 
done  by  requiring  authorization  from 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Conunittee  before  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration's programs  are  sent  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  funding. 

Several  related  proposals  which  I  will 
introduce  will  further  benefit  our  fleet, 
both  for  national  defense  and  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  An  amendment  to 
the  Vessel  Exchange  Act  will  allow 
greater  flexibility  in  the  conversion  of 
reserve  fleet  vessels  for  national  defense 
purposes.  Another  will  further  encour- 
age American  operators  to  have  repairs 
done  in  our  own  shipyards,  rather  than 
abroad.  A  third  bill  will  authorize  the 
Coast  Guard  to  develop  an  electronic 
guidance  system  for  vessels  moving  in 


crowded  ports  and  through  canals.  This 
would  greatly  benefit  the  passage  of  ship 
traffic  through  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

If  approved,  this  system  of  legislation 
will  significantly  upgrade  the  fishing 
and  merchant  marine  industries  among 
our  national  priorities.  Those  of  us  in 
the  Congress  are  concerned  because  of 
the  President's  lack  of  emphasis  on 
maritime  affairs  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  and  his  budget  requests  this 
year.  At  a  time  when  the  problems  of 
the  fishing  and  merchant  marine  indus- 
tries are  getting  larger  and  larger,  the 
allocation  of  our  national  resources  to 
maritime  affairs  is  getting  smaller.  The 
program  which  I  offer  is  both  progres- 
sive and  economical,  and  I  urge  that  the 
Congress  and  the  President  give  it  im- 
mediate attention. 


DAIRY  IMPORTS  LAW  NEEDED 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  grow- 
ing fiood  of  dairy  products,  shipped  into 
the  United  States  through  loopholes  in 
U.S.  Import  laws,  threatens  the  American 
dairy  industry  and  should  be  much  more 
effectively  controlled. 

Consequently,  I  am  today  sponsoring 
a  Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967,  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  realistic  controls  on 
imported  milk  and  dairy  products.  Un- 
der terms  of  my  bill,  controls  would  be 
placed  on  the  importation  of  all  dairy 
products  containing  5  percent  or  more 
butterfat,  nonfat  milk  solids,  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two.  Imports  would  be 
held  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  1961- 
65  average,  though  imports  would  be  al- 
lowed to  share  in  any  growth  In  domes- 
tic consumption.  The  President  would 
be  given  the  power  to  authorize  added 
imports  if  he  considered  they  were  in  the 
national  interest.  But  if  domestic  mar- 
ket prices  were  less  than  parity,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  an  amount  of  domes- 
tic dairy  products  corresponding  to  the 
amount  allowed  to  be  imported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inadequate  incomes  for 
dairymen — some  of  whom  have  been 
working  for  wages  as  low  as  50  cents  an 
hour — have  contributed  to  the  loss  of 
17,768  Miimesota  farms  with  milk  cows 
between  1960  and  1965.  Prices  since 
1952  for  milk  and  butterfat  have  been 
well  below  parity,  and  have  been  scarcely 
above  75  percent  of  parity  in  four  of  the 
last  5  years. 

The  poor  income  situation  contributed 
to  a  7-percent  decline  in  1965  alone  in 
the  number  of  milk  cows  and  heifers  on 
Minnesota  farms,  leaving  the  lowest 
nimiber  since  January  1,  1948.  to  supply 
the  dairy  needs  of  a  growing  population. 

In  the  face  of  such  di-eary  statistics,  it 
is  nothing  short  of  unbelievable  to  lesun 
that: 

Total  Imports  of  dairy  products  are  12 
times  as  great  as  the  amount  authorized 
imder  U.S.  import  quotas; 
Imports  will  rise  by  567  percent — 
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nearly  7  times  above  1953— if  USDA  esti- 
mates of  dairy  products  imports  for  1967 
prove  correct; 

Three  times  more  dairy  products — 
milk  equivalent — have  come  into  the 
united  States  in  1966  than  was  imported 
in  1965; 

In  1966,  for  the  first  time,  the  United 
States  imported  more  dairy  products 
than  were  exported. 

Such  unconscionable  levels  of  import 
have  been  possible  because  of  easily  cir- 
cumvented import  restrictions.  By 
changing  the  name  or  slightly  altering 
the  contents  of  dairy  products,  importers 
have  been  able  to  successfully  evade  ex- 
isting import  protections. 

For  example,  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  has  foimd  Colby 
cheese — ^virtually  identical  to  Cheddar 
cheese — is  entering  the  country  at  a  rate 
10  times  the  volume  established  as  a 
quota  for  Cheddar. 

As  another  example,  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation  has  found  skill- 
fully revised  butterfat-sugar  mixtures 
designed  to  circumvent  import  regula- 
tions succeeded  in  displacing  a  market 
for  U.S.  dairy  farmers  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  total  ice  cream  production. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  most 
dairy  products  and  derivatives  shipped 
into  the  United  States  are  cheaper  be- 
cause of  subsidies  available  to  foreign 
importers  and  lower  world  prices. 

Dick  Braun,  writing  in  the  February 
issue  of  Farm  Journal  magazine,  points 
out: 

There  is  even  evidence  that  some  Common 
Market  countries  are  buying  our  butter  at 
26*  a  lb.,  adding  sugar  to  It,  and  shipping  It 
back  here  as  Ice  cream  mix  at  45<  a  lb.  Their 
butter  costs  6*  to  8(  delivered  here  because 
some  countries  pay  shippers  an  export  sub- 
sidy. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion has  found  the  Common  Market 
countries'  minimum  import  prices  for 
butter  range  from  a  low  of  70  cents  per 
pound  in  the  Netherlands  to  94  cents  per 
pound  in  Belgium  and  Luxembourg. 
Such  prices  are  maintained  by  import 
levies.  These  same  nations  export  butter 
at  prices  as  low  as  20  cents  per  poimd. 

Such  unfair  trade  is  hurting  the  Amer- 
ican dairy  industry,  and  many  of  us  here 
in  Congress  are  convinced  the  extra  re- 
restrictions  sought  are  only  fair  and 
reasonable. 


furt,  Germany,  today  to  face  up  to  Ger- 
man demands  for  more  money.  A  letter 
of  agreement  signed  laet  June  set  forth 
the  contract  terms,  but  now  disputes  over 
translation  are  aired  by  Rheinmetall 
Co.,  the  German  manufacturer,  and 
these  must  be  resolved  before  the  whole 
deal  is  finalized. 

So  serious  and  urgent  were  the  claims 
that  Lynch  was  dispatched  to  Germany. 
Rheinmetall  is  the  sole  source  for  the 
gim  and  the  need  for  the  weapon  has 
been  officially  labeled  "critical"  since 
1961 — believe  it  or  not— so  this  puts  the 
German  firm  in  the  driver's  seat  on  bar- 
gaining. 

From  this  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
cost  of  the  initial  order  of  guns  and  am- 
munition will  be  considerably  higher 
than  the  $72.3  million  announced  last 
year. 

Mounting  the  weapon  on  the  command 
and  reconnaissance  vehicle  continues  to 
be  a  serious  problem.  One  complete  set 
of  cradles  for  the  gun  will  be  scrapped 
in  favor  of  a  new  imjM-oved  cradle,  and 
this  change  will  add  still  more  millions 
to  the  price  tag  for  the  weapon  system. 

When  it  is  finally  manufactured,  de- 
livered, and  fielded,  the  Army  will  still 
have  a  weapon  far  below  the  standards 
the  Army's  Combat  Developments  Com- 
mand originally  established.  Exactly  1 
year  ago — after  4  years  of  costly  and 
time-consuming  testing — Pentagon  offi- 
cials ordered  the  standards  dropped  low 
enough  for  the  H.S.  820  to  clear.  Even 
so,  the  gun  has  had  dlfBculty  getting  over 
even  the  lowered  standards. 

An  official  October  test  report  showed 
the  gun  still  only  marginally  accurate, 
and  a  December  report  showed  persistent 
problems  on  low-temperature  firing. 


PRICE  TAG  UP   ON  SUBSTANDARD 
GERMAN  GUN 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  v&s  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
after  the  substandard  H.S.  820  20-milll- 
meter  German  machlnegim  was  cleared 
for  procurement  and  with  test  reports  on 
the  gun  still  not  complete — and,  of 
course,  the  first  gim  yet  to  be  delivered — 
the  price  tag  for  It  is  going  up  sharply. 

Patrick  Ljmch,  Department  of  Army 
project  officer  for  the  gun.  Is  In  Prank- 


EYES  THAT  WHJL  NOT  SEE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbhook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
exasperating,  and  at  times  downright  de- 
pressing, to  learn  of  the  ignorance  of,  or 
the  explaining  away  of,  the  commonly 
known  methods  and  objectives  of  the 
Communist  movement  throughout  the 
world.  National  wars  of  liberation 
which  the  Communist  support  through- 
out the  world  are  in  reality  Communist 
efforts  to  take  over  countries  of  the  free 
world  by  subversion,  terror  or  any  other 
means  available  to  achieve  their  overall 
purpose  of  complete  domination.  When 
men  of  high  rank  in  the  free  world  com- 
pletely overlook  the  basic  intent  and  goal 
which  the  Soviets  have  so  often  pro- 
claimed, it  is  time  for  freemen  to  worry. 

As  recently  as  January  4,  1967,  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  proclamation  of  its 
Central  Committee  again  reasserted  its 
basic  objectives  regarding  the  free  world. 
The  lengthy  statement  which  appeared 
in  an  English  translation  in  Moscow 
News,  Supplement  to  Issue  No.  2,  1967, 
read  in  part: 

The  victory  of  the  Boclallst  revolution  in 
many  countries  of  Eurc^e  and  Asia  and  on 


the  American  continent— on  Cuba — and  the 
establishment  of  the  world  socialist  system  la 
a  continuation  of  the  revolutionary  renova- 
tion of  the  world  which  began  with  the 
October  Revolution. 

This  year  is,  of  course,  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Soviet  October  revolution 
in  1917,  and  the  Soviets  are  undoubtedly 
correct  in  stating  that  Cuba  "is  a  contin- 
uation of  the  revolutionary  renovation  of 
the  world  which  began  with  the  October 
revolution."  The  Vietcong  in  South 
Vietnam  is  waging  a  national  war  of  lib- 
eration with  the  same  goal  as  that 
achieved  in  Cuba — a  Communist  slave 
state — yet  officials  high  in  our  Govern- 
ment refuse  to  face  tliis  reality. 

The  highly  respected  columnist,  David 
Lawrence,  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
today,  February  2,  cites  another  in  a  long 
list  of  cases  in  which  officials  either  ig- 
nore or  forget  the  cold,  frightening  reali- 
ties of  Communist  successes  achieved 
since  the  October  revolution.  They  con- 
tinue to  swat  flies  while  onrushing  lions 
roar. 

I  include  the  Lawrence  column,  "Ex- 
Envoy  Presents  a  Paradox,"  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Ex-Envoy  Presents  a  Paradox 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
It's  tough  to  be  an  American  military  com- 
mander these  days,  especially  in  Vietnam. 
No  matter  what  the  enemy  does  in  attacking 
by  mortar  fire  or  bombs  the  villages  and 
towns  where  American  soldiers  and  civilians 
are  stationed,  news  reports  tell  our  armed 
forces  that  prominent  persons  In  America 
are  saying  the  United  States  shouldn't  re- 
taliate by  bombing  the  enemy's  strongholds, 
as  this  might  be  a  "psychological"  mistake. 

Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  who  recently  re- 
signed as  American  ambassador  to  Japan, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  Tuesday.  He  said  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam: 

"Here  Is  a  psychological  blunder  on  our 
part :  The  notion  that  we  bring  them  to  the 
negotiating  table  by  making  It  painful 
enough.  This  is  just  a  complete  psychologi- 
cal misunderstanding." 

On  the  same  day,  however,  that  Reischauer 
was  testifying  here,  the  premier  of  South 
Korea,  which  has  sent  troops  to  Vietnam,  said 
in  a  public  statement  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  Its  present  bombing  opera- 
tions, as  he  believes  this  will  hasten  the 
start  of  peace  negotiations. 

Reischauer,  now  a  professor  at  Harvard,  Is 
chairman  of  the  State  Department's  new 
panel  of  advisers  on  East  Asia  and  Pacific 
affairs.  He  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  currents  of  opinion  in  Asia  and  says  that 
he  agrees  In  general  with  the  American  ob- 
jectives but  differs  somewhat  in  how  they 
should  be  attained. 

No  government  around  the  world,  of 
course,  likes  to  have  a  foreign  army  come  to 
Its  continent  and  become  Involved  there  in 
any  country's  affairs.  International  law,  how- 
ever, does  say  that,  whenever  an  existing  gov- 
ernment seeks  assistance  of  another  power 
and  asks  that  military  forces  be  sent  to  help 
repel  aggression.  It  Is  proper  for  such  aid  to 
be  given. 

The  forces  of  the  United  States  are  in  Viet- 
nam to  help  a  small  nation  which  requested 
our  Intervention.  But  it  Is  a  realistic  fact, 
too  often  overlooked,  that  both  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  from  the  very  be- 
ginning been  furnishing  military  supplies  to 
support  the  guerrilla  war  against  South 
Vietnam. 

Nothing  was  said  by  Reischauer  about 
the  "psychological  blunder"  of  the  Soviets 
or  the  Red  Chinese.  He  was  thinking  solely 
In  terms  of  the  criticisms  he  must  have 
heard  In  Asia  whUe  ambassador  to  Japan— 
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namely,  that  the  United  States  is  at  least 
a  quasi-imperialistic  power  seeking  dominion 
and  military  advantage. 

Reischauer  is  a  good  "Monday-morning 
quarterback."  He  says  the  United  States 
should  not  have  gotten  Into  Vietnam  in  the 
first  place.  He  refers  to  1954,  when  Vietnam 
was  divided.  The  United  States,  however. 
Issued  Its  protest  then  and  warned  the  world 
that  sooner  or  later  a  catastrophe  would 
come  because  aggressors  were  still  grabbing 
territory  and  Infiltrating  other  countries. 

Unquestionably,  It  would  be  helpful  if 
Asians  took  care  of  their  own  affairs  and 
Europeans  did  likewise.  But  in  a  world  in 
which  military  and  economic  power  is  still 
decisive,  aggression  against  small  nations  can 
hardly  be  ignored.  Reischauer  presents  a 
paradox  when  he  says : 

"We  should  not  sponsor  political,  social, 
or  economic  change  in  Asian  countries, 
though  we  should  be  responsive  to  requests 
from  them  for  aid  in  carrying  out  such 
changes,  whenever  we  judge  that  these 
changes  would  help  in  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  these  countries  and  that  our  aid 
could  usefully  contribute  to  this  end." 

But  if  the  United  States  doesn't  sponsor 
social  or  economic  changes  and  doesn't  prom- 
ise its  aid,  what  other  country  will  do  this 
for  the  Asian  continent?  Reischauer  says 
the  United  States  "should  not  seek  to  play 
the  role  of  leader  In  Asia,  rallying  allies  to 
our  policies,  but  should  attempt  to  withdraw 
to  the  role  of  a  friendly  outside  supporter 
of  Individual  or  collective  Asian  Initiatives." 

This  Is  precisely  what  President  Johnson 
has  tried  to  do.  Nothing  would  please  the 
American  government  more  than  to  have  the 
Asians  take  care  of  their  own  affairs.  But 
as  long  as  there  are  dictatorships  and  autoc- 
racies possessed  of  nuclear  power  In  Asia  and 
Europe,  the  United  States  cannot  desert  the 
small  nations  of  the  world  and  faU  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  them. 


STATISTICAL  DOUBLETALK 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
that  time  of  year  again  and  the  Congress 
and  the  people  are  being  fed  the  admin- 
istration's statistical  doubletalk  about 
the  Federal  budget,  but  this  time  with  a 
new  variation. 

In  addition  to  the  caution  necessary 
when  examining  the  seemingly  politically 
inspired  national  accounts  budget,  we 
must  now  take  care  to  determine  just 
what  specific  budget  is  being  dis- 
cussed; is  the  traditional  administrative 
budget,  which  has  been  used  for  years, 
the  one  under  discussion  or  is  it  the  NAI 
budget  being  passed  off  as  the  adminis- 
trative budget?  The  point  is  that  this 
new  innovation  in  statistical  juggling 
shows  a  deficit  of  only  $2.1  billion,  rather 
than  the  substantially  higher  figure  of 
W.l  bUlion. 

A  recent  article  in  the  January  26, 
1967,  edition  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  written  by  Ted  Lewis,  helps  put  the 
administration's  budgetary  conniving  in 
perspective.  I  am  in  total  agreement 
with  Mr.  Lewis'  statements  and,  there- 
fore, include  this  item  In  the  Record  at 
this  point: 


Two  FicTJHES  On  One  Budget  Add  Up  to  1968 
(By  Ted  Lewis) 

Washington,  January  25. — The  time  has 
come  to  wise  up  the  voters  about  the  very 
sneaky  budgetary  trick  the  White  House  fis- 
cal wlsenhelmers  are  trying  to  play  on  them. 
We  refer  to  their  effort  to  get  us  to  talk 
about,  and  think  In  terms  of,  a  $169.2  billion 
budget  instead  of  a  $135  billion  budget. 

The  bigger  figure  on  projected  fiscal  1968 
spending  showed  up  in  the  President's  budget 
message.  It  appears  in  what  is  called  the 
"national  Income  accounts"  budget,  or  NIA 
budget,  for  short.  Under  this  kind  of  budget 
arrangement,  all  the  money  to  be  taken  in 
next  year  (Including  $40  billion-plus  in  so- 
cial security  taxes)  Is  estimated  at  $167.1  bil- 
lion, and  total  outgo  (Including  $40  blUion- 
plus  In  social  security  payments)  at  $169.2 
bUUon. 

On  that  projected  basis,  the  estimated  1968 
fiscal  year  deficit  would  be  $2.1  billion. 

What's  the  matter  with  selling  the  country 
with  the  idea  that  this  NIA  budget  is  more 
Important,  more  honest  and  therefore  less 
phony  than  the  old  time-honored  "admin- 
istrative" budget?  Well,  there's  a  lot  the 
matter,  especially  when  thought  is  given  to 
Presidential  1968. 

That  Is  going  to  be  a  White  House  cam- 
paign confusing  enough — and  demagogic 
enough — without  the  candidates  being  able 
to  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  their  mouths 
on  the  issue  of  federal  spending.  They  could 
easily  do  this  by  sort  of  playing  down  what 
budget  they  are  talking  about. 

In  past  Presidential  campaigns  the  gov- 
ernment spending  Issue  could  never  be  twist- 
ed. The  statistical  facts  concerning  federal 
spending  were  based  on  the  administrative 
budget.  And  if  the  Administration  would 
rather  have  the  voters  In  1968  understand 
what  Is  going  on  fiscally,  this  budget,  not  the 
NIA  one,  should  be  the  center  of  debate. 

This  administrative  budget,  as  proposed 
for  fiscal  1968,  calls  for  $135  billion  In  spend- 
ing, estimates  receipts  of  $126.9  billion,  which 
leaves  a  projected  $8.1  billion  deficit. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  the  President,  on 
the  political  defensive  because  of  his  big 
spending  record,  would  much  prefer  to  use 
the  smallest  budget  figure  available — 135  bil- 
lion— Instead  of  one  almost  $35  biUion  bigger 
(in  the  tnK  budget). 

A  DIFFERENCE  OF  $6  BH-LION 

Think  twice  about  that  one,  my  friend. 
What  the  President  doesn't  like — and  neither 
do  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  nor  chief  eco- 
nomic adviser  Gardner  Ackley — Is  another 
big  deficit.  And  so,  let  it  be  noted  that  In 
the  NIA  budget  the  deficit  Is  only  $2  billion 
and  in  the  old-style  administrative  budget 
$8.1  billion. 

So  In  Presidential  1968  It  would  be  most 
wonderful  if  the  present  conniving  succeeded 
In  making  voters  conscious  about  the  NIA 
budget  and  not  the  administrative  one. 

That  just  has  to  be  the  political  thinking 
at  high  levels  In  the  Administration.  For 
a  most  logical  reason.  Using  the  NIA  budget 
system,  the  budget  deficits  under  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson Administrations  are  far 
smaller  than  when  the  administrative  budget 
yardstick  is  used. 

For  example,  Kennedy's  first  fiscal  year 
was  1962.  On  the  national  Income  basis, 
the  deficit  for  that  year  was  $2.1  billion. 
On  the  administrative  budget  record.  It  was 
$6.4  billion. 

Counting  the  Johnson  fiscal  1968  budg- 
etary proposals  and  estimated  deficits,  the 
Democrats  have  to  take  the  responslbUlty 
for  seven  budgets.  On  the  administrative 
budget  basis,  the  combined  total  of  deficits 
over  that  span  is  $44.2  billion,  counting  the 
projected  $8  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  contrast,  using  the  NIA  budget  ar- 
rangement, the  deficit  for  that  same  period 
projects  to  only  $8  billion. 

No  wonder  then   that  the  President  and 


his  politically  minded  fiscal  aids  just  love 
that  NIA  budget! 

The  question  then  remains  as  to  whether 
they  can  soft-pedal  the  old-type  budget,  and 
through  use  of  all  "positive  thinking"  de- 
vices at  hand,  get  voters  to  accept  the  NIA 
budget  as  the  only  significant  and  sound 
one  to  be  knowledgeable  about. 

OLD  BUDCET  GOES  A  LONG  WAT  BACK 

This  would  be  quite  a  feat  because,  ever 
since  this  nation  was  founded,  the  adminis- 
trative budget  has  been  the  heart  of  every 
political-fiscal    issue. 

It  was  the  firm  source  of  every  partisan 
debate  over  whether  too  much  was  spent  or 
too  little  taken  into  the  Treasury.  The  solid 
proof  was  there  on  the  record — showing  def- 
icits or  surpluses  in  each  year  of  every  ad- 
ministration. 

This  remained  true  through  the  first  two 
Presidential  elections  of  the  1960s — the  Ken- 
nedy-Nixon contest  and  the  Johnson-Gold- 
water  set-to. 

Kennedy,  seven  years  ago,  pointed  with 
scorn  to  the  administrative  budget  troubles 
of  the  Elsenhower-Nixon  Administration. 
For  example,  the  $12.5  bUlion  deficit  In  fiscal 

1959. 

Johnson.  In  1964,  similarly  used  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  record  In  an  effort  to 
show  that  the  last  GOP  administration  had 
preached  economy,  but  bad  one  big  deficit 
after  another. 

But  LBJ  can  no  longer  make  political  hay 
from  the  Ike  record.  He  must  defend  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  fiscal  record,  and,  of 
course,  on  paper  it  looks  very  much  better 
when  the  NIA  budget  kind  of  litmus  paper 
Is  used. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Monday  next  to  file  a  report,  in- 
cluding any  supplemental  views,  on  H  Jl. 
4573,  the  bill  dealing  with  the  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  debt  limitation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wolff).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  HUMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT  OP 
1967— A  NEW  APPROACH  TO 
MEETING  THE  CHALLENGE  OP 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues, many  of  whom  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  this  discussion,  that  they  have 
the  privilege  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  following  the  remarks  I  shall 
make.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
day  when  some  121  Republicans,  pes- 
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slbly  more  by  now,  are  Joining  together 
In  Introducing  the  Human  Investment 
Act  of  1967— a  new  approach  to  meeting 
the  challenge  of  emplojmient  and  unem- 
ployment. 

This  Nation's  most  valuable  resource 
Is  Its  human  beings.  The  skills  and  apti- 
tudes of  our  population  constitute  a  kind 
of  capital  that  is  far  more  important 
than  financial  capital  or  physical  assets 
like  machinery,  plant  structures,  equip- 
ment, and  so  on.  Yet,  we  have  done  all 
too  little  to  develop  It. 

In  an  expanding  economy  with  almost 
2  million  jobs  that  are  waiting  and  need- 
ing to  be  filled,  we  are  faced  with  the 
anomaly  of  having  more  than  that  num- 
ber unemployed  and  many,  many  more 
underemployed. 

The  key  to  our  manpower  employment 
problems  lies  in  relieving  this  condition 
of  structural  unemployment  by  giving 
greater  attention  to  developing  the  skills 
of  our  labor  force  so  that  they  can  fill 
these  vacant  Jobs.  In  short,  we  must 
encourage  much  greater  Investment  in 
our  human  capital. 

Toward  this  end  I  am  very  pleased  to- 
day to  join  with  121  of  my  colleagues  In 
introducing  the  Himaan  Investment  Act 
of  1967.  This  measure  will  encourage  in- 
dividual firms — both  small  and  large — 
to  train  workers  to  fill  the  need  for  skills 
that  exists  in  our  economy.  This  badly 
needed  legislation  was  originated  by  our 
able  Republican  collecigue  in  the  other 
body.  Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt,  who, 
with  the  help  of  many  scholars,  econ- 
omists, labor  experts,  and  businessmen, 
has  produced  a  carefully  thought-out 
and  well-drafted  bill.  Senator  Prouty  Is 
Introducing  the  same  measure  in  the 
Senate  today,  along  with  28  other 
Republican  Senators. 

The  legislation  being  Introduced  today 
Is  an  improved  version  of  the  Human 
Investment  Act  of  1965  introduced  In  the 
89th  Congress,  which  ultimately  received 
86  House  sponsors  and  23  sponsors  In  the 
Senate.  I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that 
almost  all  of  the  original  sponsors  of 
the  89th  Congress  have  again  expressed 
their  support,  and  that  35  additional 
Members  have  also  as  of  this  date.  I 
am  also  pleased  to  note  that  increasing 
attention  and  enthusiasm  has  greeted 
this  legrlslation  outside  the  Congress,  in 
the  business  community,  in  the  universi- 
ties, and  in  the  news  media. 

This  Republican  effort  began  with  Op- 
eration Employment  in  1961-62,  a  full- 
scale  study  under  the  aegis  of  the  Repub- 
lican Policy  Committee  which  heard  the 
lading  authorities  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  on  employment  and  imemploy- 
ment.  For  the  first  time  a  groundwork 
of  theory  and  data  was  laid  for  fully 
comprehending  the  problem  of  struc- 
tural unemployment  and  the  role  of 
manpower  development  and  training  in 
our  advanced  industrial  economy.  I  dis- 
cussed many  of  the  findings  of  this  study 
In  my  book,  published  in  1962  by  Duell, 
Sloan  &  Pearce,  "87  Million  Jobs."  Much 
of  this  research  and  scholarship  was  in- 
corporated into  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  No  one 
can  claim  a  greater  and  more  intense 
concern  with  the  welfare  of  the  worker 
In  our  society  than  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  at  that  time  participated  in 


developing  this  body  of  knowledge  and 
law. 

Unfortunately,  becau»e  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  administered,  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  has  not  been  as  effective  as 
it  diould  have  been.  A  more  fundamen- 
tal approach  is  thus  needed.  It  has  been 
proven  that  a  substantial  amount  of  our 
present  unemployment  Is  not  because  of 
too  few  jobs,  but  because  a  large  portion 
of  our  manpower  is  untrained  in  the 
skills  that  are  actually  at  this  moment  in 
serious  demand.  An  estimated  2  million 
Americans  are  structurally  unemployed. 
These  structurally  unemployed  persons 
need  only  additional  training  to  become 
employable.  They  constitute  our  most 
imderutilized  economic  resource.  The 
legislation  being  Introduced  today  by 
Senator  Prouty  in  the  Senate  and  my- 
self and  my  colleagues  in  this  body  is 
thus  a  further  milestone. 

The  Republican  coordinating  commit- 
tee, upon  the  recommendation  of  its  task 
force  on  job  opportunities,  gave  strong 
endorsement  to  this  legislation,  and  in- 
cluded among  109  House  and  Senate 
sponsors  in  the  89th  Congress  were  all 
12  members  of  the  joint  Senate-House 
Republican  leadership. 

I  might  interpolate  that  I  am  happy 
many  of  our  Democratic  colleagues  are 
understanding  the  basic  merits  of  this 
measure.  If  I  read  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report  accurately,  he  does  not  use 
the  term  "Human  Investment  Act"  in 
his  recommendations,  but  I  think  that 
the  ..gist  of  what  he  Js  recommending 
amounts  to  the  Himian  Investment  Act. 
I  am.  hopeful,  therefore,  with  the  belated 
support  from  this  administration  and  the 
Democratic  Members  of  the  Congress,  the 
bill  actually  will  become  legislation  this 
year. 

The  basic  approach  of  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  is  very  straightforward.  It 
is  premised  upon  the  fact  that  the  most 
effective  job  trainer  in  the  Nation  has  al- 
ways been  the  free  enterprise  economy. 
Business  and  labor,  working  together, 
have  consistently  been  able  to  conceive 
and  develop  sound  training  programs  su- 
perior in  quality  to — and  minus  the  in- 
efficiency inherent  in — Government- 
operated  programs.  Business  has  recog- 
nized that  a  rapidly  advancing  tech- 
nology requires  continuous  programs  of 
training  and  retraining.  It  conducts 
formal  as  well  as  informal  training  dur- 
ing business  hours  ae  after  work  in 
plants,  offices  and  classrooms.  Instruc- 
tion is  provided  by  sklDed  supervisors  or 
outside  experts  and  teachers.  No  one 
else  is  as  capable  of  teaching  the  skills 
business  needs  and  of  teaching  those 
skills  well. 

Furthermore,  businesses  will  actually 
Eisslst  in  paying  part  of — and  some- 
times all  of — the  tuition  costs  of  night 
school  or  vocational  school,  all  of  it  di- 
rected along  the  line  of  upgrading  the 
skills  of  our  people. 

The  Hvmian  Investment  Act  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  and  increase  the 
amount  of  job  trainii^  done  in  private 
industry.  This  approach  has  to  recom- 
mend its  great  efficiency,  flexibility  to 
adapt  to  all  needs,  and  a  strong  connec- 
tion between  job  training  and  an  avail- 
able job. 


The  following  is  a  brief  siunmary  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act: 

METHOD 

The  act  offers  employers  a  tax  credit 
toward  certain  specified  expenses  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  train  prospective  em- 
ployees for  jobs  with  the  company  or  re- 
train current  employees  for  more  de- 
manding jobs  with  the  company. 

AMOUNT     OF     TAX     CREDIT 

Ten  percent  of  the  allowable  employee 
training  expenses,  with  a  maximum  of 
$25,000  plus  50  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
tax  liability  in  excess  of  $25,000.  This 
credit  would  be  in  addition  to  credits  pro- 
vided for  by  other  sections  of  the  tax 
code,  and  in  addition  to  the  regular  de- 
duction as  a  trade  or  business  expense 
under  section  162  of  the  code. 

ALLOWABLE     EMPLOYEE    TRAINING     EXPENSES 

First.  Wages  and  salaries  of  registered 
apprentices: 

Second.  Wages  and  salaries  of  enroUees 
in  on-the-job  training  programs  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act; 

Third.  Wages  and  salaries  of  employ- 
ees participating  in  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs; 

Fourth.  Tuition  and  courses  paid  and 
reimbursement  by  the  taxpayer  to  a  col- 
lege, business,  trade,  or  vocational 
school; 

Fifth.  Home  study  course  as  the  first 
part; 

Sixth.  Expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  his 
organized  job  training  programs; 

Seventh.  Expenses  of  the  taxpayer's 
own  organized  job  training  programs 
contracted  by  him  to  another  taxpayer; 

Eighth.  Expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of 
organized  job  training  programs  con- 
ducted by  a  trade  association,  joint  labor- 
management  apprenticeship  committee, 
or  other  similar  group. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

First.  Allowable  expenses  must  be  tax 
deductible  under  section  162  of  the  Tax 
Code. 

Second.  The  tax  credit  may  be  carried 
back  3  years  and  carried  forward  7  years. 

Third.  No  credit  is  allowed  for  training 
managerial,  professional,  or  advanced 
scientific  employees;  for  relmbiu-sable 
expenses;  or  for  avocational  or  recrea- 
tional courses. 

An  example  of  how  the  credit  would 
operate  is  as  follows:  Suppose  the  tax- 
payer has  a  tax  liability  to  the  Federal 
Goverimaent  of  $425,000  for  the  tax  year. 
The  maximiun  amount  of  credit  he  could 
claim  under  the  act  is  $25,000  plus  50 
percent  of  the  tax  liability  in  excess  of 
$25,000.  The  tax  liability  in  excess  of 
$25,000  is  $400,000.  Fifty  percent  of  this 
$400,000  is  $200,000.  The  maximum 
amoimt  that  could  be  claimed  then  is 
$25,000,  plus  $200,000.  or  $225,000. 

The  taxpayer  then  adds  up  his  allow- 
able employee  training  expenses: 

Case  A:    Suppose  the  figure  amounts 

to  $3  million.    Ten  percent  of  $3  million 

is  $300,000.    Since  this  is  in  excess  of  the 

maximimi  amount  allowable,   $225,000, 

the  most  the  taxpayer  could  claim  would 

be  $225,000.    This  is  to  equalize  between 

the  larger  business  units  and  the  smaller 

business  units. 
Case  B:   Suppose  the  figure  lor  allow- 
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able  training  expenses  is  $1  million.  Ten 
percent  is  $100,000.  Since  this  figure  is 
less  than  the  maximum  allowable,  the 
taxpayer  could  claim  the  full  $100,000. 

However,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
In  both  of  the  above  cases,  the  total  em- 
ployee training  figure,  $3  million  in  Case 
A  and  $1  million  in  Case  B,  continues  to 
be  deductible  as  a  business  expense. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  human 
Investment  bill  on  September  9,  1965,  im- 
portant discussion  has  been  generated 
among  those  concerned  with  manpower 
training.  This  has  been  most  beneficial. 
I  hope  the  dialog  will  continue  and  will 
stimulate  further  refinements  in  this 
proposal. 

The  following  changes  have  resulted 
from  discussloiui  and  correspondence 
with  industry,  labor,  and  Government 
representatives: 

Amount  of  credit:  The  amount  of 
credit  has  been  increased  from  7  to  10 
percent  of  the  allowable  training  ex- 
penses. This  was  done  because  it  was 
recognized  that,  unlike  a  taxpayer's  in- 
vestment in  equipment  and  machinery. 
Investment  in  human  capital  carries  a 
substantially  greater  amount  of  risk,  es- 
pecially in  a  period  of  skilled  labor  short- 
ages such  as  the  present.  A  taxpayer 
who  invests  in  a  machine  owns  an  asset 
and  may  depreciate  it  over  its  usable 
lifetime.  By  contrast,  an  investment  in 
a  worker's  skills  may  be  lost  if  the  work- 
er responds  to  a  more  attractive  job  of- 
fer elsewhere.  To  compensate  for  this 
additional  risk  due  to  labor  turnover,  the 
act  adds  a  differential  of  the  3  percent- 
age points  to  the  7 -percent  credit  en- 
acted by  Congress  for  Investment  in 
equipment  and  machinery. 

Deflnltons:  The  definitions  of  allow- 
able employee  training  expenses  have 
been  sharpened,  and  effort  has  been 
made  to  relate  the  definitions  to  those 
in  other  legislation  for  which  adminis- 
trative experience  has  been  accumulated. 
Similarly,  language  specifying  non- 
includable  expenses  has  been  sharpened. 
A  definition  of  "organized  Job  training" 
has  been  added,  drawing  on  the  familiar 
language  of  the  World  War  n  and  Ko- 
rean GI  bills. 

New  categories:  Two  new  paragraphs 
have  been  added  to  make  clear  that  the 
act  is  intended  to  apply  to  training  con- 
ducted by  one  taxpayer  and  paid  for  by 
another,  and  training  paid  for  by  a 
taxpayer  which  is  conducted  by  a  busi- 
ness or  trade  association.  Joint  labor- 
management  council,  or  similar  groups. 
Trainee's  gross  income:  Language  has 
been  added  to  make  clear  that  expenses 
of  tuition  and  course  fees  paid  on  behalf 
of  an  employee,  or  reimbursed  to  an  em- 
ployee, are  not  Includable  in  the  employ- 
ee's gross  income. 

Technical  and  conforming  changes: 
To  conform  with  the  1966  amendments 
to  the  investment  tax  credit  provisions — 
Public  Law  89-800 — the  carryover  privi- 
lege has  been  extended  from  5  to  7  years, 
and  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
credit  has  been  raised  from  $25,000  plus 
25  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  tax  liability 
In  excess  of  $25,000.  to  $25,000  plus  50 
percent  of  the  taxpayer's  tax  liablUty  in 
excess  of  $25,000.  The  act  is  made  ef- 
fective with  calendar  year  1967. 


Deletion  of  the  3 -month-rule:  The 
previous  version  required  that  no  credit 
shall  be  allowed  for  training  of  an  indi- 
vidual unless  such  individual  is  on  the 
taxpayers'  payroll  for  at  least  3  months 
after  the  completion  of  his  training. 
This  has  been  deleted  from  the  revised 
version. 

The  particular  change  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  is  the  amount  of  credit. 
The  amount  of  credit  has  been  increased 
from  7  to  10  percent  of  the  allowable 
training  expenses.  The  original  7  per- 
cent was  put  in  as  a  counterpart  to  the 
7-percent  investment  credit  that  the  ad- 
ministration proposed — which  was  en- 
acted into  law  in  1962 — for  investment 
in  new  machinery  and  equipment.  The 
point  I  made  at  tJiat  time  was  that  if  we 
were  going  to  give  a  tax  credit  for  capital 
investment  in  machines,  surely  we  must 
do  the  same  thing  for  human  beings,  who 
in  tills  respect  actually  are  in  competition 
with  machines. 

A  great  dialog  always  develops  on 
automation  and  what  happens  when 
management  puts  in  a  machine  and  dis- 
places perhaps  10  people  and  throws 
them  out  of  work.  Surely  investment 
that  might  be  put  into  training — human 
capital — should  be  made  equivalent  to 
investment  in  physical  capital. 

The  increase  in  the  credit  from  7  per- 
cent to  10  percent  has  a  very  important 
reason.  This  was  done  because  it  wsis 
recognized  that,  unlike  a  taxpayer's  in- 
vestment in  equipment  and  machinery. 
Investment  in  human  capital  carries  a 
substantially  greater  amount  of  risk, 
especially  in  a  period  of  skUled  labor 
shortages,  such  as  we  have  at  present. 

A  taxpayer  who  Invests  in  a  machine 
has  title  to  the  asset,  of  course,  and  may 
depreciate  it  over  Its  usable  lifetime.  By 
contrast,  a  capital  investment  in  a  work- 
er's skills,  in  an  employee's  skills,  may 
be  lost  if  the  worker  responds  to  a  more 
attractive  job  offer  elsewhere.  To  com- 
pensate for  this  additional  risk  due  to 
labor  turnover,  the  act  adds  a  differential 
of  3  percentage  points  to  the  7  percent 
enacted  by  Congress  for  investment  in 
equipment  and  machinery. 

Another  point  I  should  like  to  make  is 
that  private  enterprise  invests  consider- 
able simis  of  money  already  in  capital  in- 
vestment in  education  and  training. 
Some  economists  have  attempted  to  es- 
timate the  total  overall  figure.  Admit- 
tedly it  is  not  exact,  but  it  is  good  to 
know  what  the  range  is — somewhere  be- 
tween $14  and  $17  billion.  This  figure, 
of  course,  includes  many  components 
which  are  not  part  of  the  tax  base 
against  which  the  human  investment 
credit  would  be  applied.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  has 
estimated  that  tax  base  as  about  $2  bil- 
lion. The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
business  now  does  a  tremendous  amount 
of  education  and  training,  and  that 
enactment  of  the  Human  Investment 
Act,  by  removing  present  tax  impedi- 
ments, would  encourage  a  great  deal 
more  of  this  kind  of  investment. 

TBCHNICAL  EJtPLANATION THE  HUMAN  INVEST- 
MENT  ACT,   TRIED    VERSION 

This  measure  is  patterned  after  sec- 
tion 38  of  the  Revenue  Code,  relating  to 
the  investment  tax  credit  and  enacted  by 


the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.    It  is  analagous 
to  that  provision  in  almost  every  respect. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1962  provided  a 
credit  against  taxes  for  investment  in 
certain  depreciable  property.  The  credit 
amounted  to  7  percent  of  the  qualified 
Investment.  There  were,  however,  top 
limits  of  the  credit  measured  by  so  much 
of  the  tax  liability  as  does  not  exceed 
$25,000,  plus  25  percent— -changed  to  50 
percent  in  1966 — of  the  tax  liability  in 
excess  of  $25,000.  Tax  liability  in  this 
frame  of  reference  meant  the  tax  im- 
posed without  reference  to  personal  hold- 
ing company  or  accumulated  earnings 
increments  less  credits  against  tax  al- 
ready provided  for  by  law — foreign  tax 
credits,  dividend  credit,  tax  exempt 
interest  and  retirement  income  credit. 

In  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife  filing 
a  separate  return  the  top  limit  is  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  $12,500  of  tax  liability 
instead  of  $25,000  except  where  the 
spouse  of  the  taxpayer  has  no  qualified 
investment  for  or  no  \mused  carryback  or 
carryover  credit  credits  for  such  earlier 
investment  to  that  tax  year.  The  effect 
of  this  limitation  is  to  put  the  same  limit 
on  sole  proprietorships  and  partnerships 
as  would  be  imposed  on  corporations. 

Affiliated  groups  must  reduce  the  top 
limit  available  to  them  individually  by 
apportioning  the  top  limit  among  the 
members  of  the  group.  Once  again,  this 
provision  provides  that  related  corpora- 
tions or  business  groups  shall  get  no  more 
than  the  credit  allowed  single  business 
entitles. 

A  carryback  and  carryover  are  pro- 
vided for  any  year  In  which  the  credit 
exceeds  the  limitations  imposed.  The  ex- 
cess is  carried  bswjk  to  each  of  the  3 
taxable  years  preceding  the  xmused  credit 
year  and  carried  over  to  the  7  taxable 
years  following  the  unused  credit  year. 
However,  the  top  limit  applies  to  the 
amounts  allowable  for  credit  for  those 
carryback  and  carryover  years.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  tax  credit  for  1969  ex- 
ceeded the  limitation  for  1969  by  $10,000, 
then  that  $10,000  could  be  carried  back 
to  1966.  If,  in  1966,  the  credit  allowed 
amounted  to  $25,000  and  the  top  limit  for 
that  year  was  $30,000,  only  $5,000  of  the 
$10,000  carryback  could  be  applied  to 
the  tax  year  1966.  The  remaining  $5,000 
of  the  unused  credit  could  be  applied  to 
the  1967  tax  year  if  there  was  any  lever- 
age between  the  credit  for  that  year  and 
the  top  limitation. 

Where  a  net  operating  loss  carryback 
causes  an  excess  of  credit  over  the  top 
limitation  the  carryback  provisions  on 
the  excess  for  that  year  are  not  available. 
In  other  words,  where  a  net  operating 
loss  carryback  from  1968  to  1965  wiped 
out  or  reduced  taxable  Income  for  that 
year  and  a  credit  for  investment  in  quali- 
fied property  had  been  allowed  for  that 
year.  1965,  the  loss  of  the  credit  for  that 
year  because  of  its  excess  over  the  top 
limit — which  was  reduced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  net  operating  loss  carry- 
back— carmot  be  recouped  by  a  carry- 
back to  the  3  tax  years  preceding  1965, 
but  can  only  be  applied  as  a  carryover 
to  the  succeeding  7  tax  years.  This  re- 
striction eliminates  the  possibility  that 
tax  returns  would  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment for  a  full  6  prior  years— 3  carry- 
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back  years  for  net  operating  loss  plus  3 
carryback  years  for  unused  Investment 
credit. 

To  this  point  the  Human  Investment 
Act  and  the  investment  tax  credit  pro- 
visions of  section  38  are  virtually  iden- 
tical. But  where  the  7-percent  credit 
toward  investment  in  certain  depreci- 
able property  is  allowed  by  section  38, 
the  Human  Investment  Act  allows  a 
credit  of  10  percent  toward  certain 
specified  training  expenses  for  employees 
and  potential  employees.  Otherwise,  the 
top  limitation  is  computed  in  the  same 
way.  The  same  treatment  is  accorded 
married  persons  and  affiliated  groups. 
The  same  carryback  and  carryover  pro- 
visions are  made  and  the  impact  of  net 
operating  loss  carrybacks  which  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  credit  allowable  is  the 
same.  Unlike  the  provisions  for  phas- 
ing in  the  credit  for  investment  in  prop- 
erty over  the  first  year  of  the  plan,  how- 
ever, a  full  credit  Is  allowed  for  training 
expenses  incurred  in  1967. 

"Employee  training  expenses"  are  else- 
where defined  to  include  training  ex- 
penses paid  or  incurred  by  a  taxpayer 
with  respect  to  individuals  not  his  em- 
ployees, as  well  as  his  employees. 

There  are  eight  categories  of  employee 
training  expenses  made  allowable  for  tax 
credit  purposes: 

First,  the  wages  and  salaries  of  em- 
ployees participating  in  a  registered  ap- 
prentice program: 

Second,  the  wages  and  salaries  of  em- 
ployees enrolled  in  an  on-the-job  train- 
ing program — OJT — under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act — 
MDTA. 

Third,  the  wages  and  salaries  of  em- 
ployees who  are  participating  in  a  co- 
operative education  program  involving 
alternate  and  approximately  equal  peri- 
ods of  study  and  employment  in  co- 
operation vidth  an  area  vocational  edu- 
cation school,  business  or  trade  school, 
or  technical  institution,  as  defined  in  ex- 
isting legislation. 

Fourth,  tuition  and  course  fees  paid 
or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  to  an  area 
vocational  school,  business  or  trade 
school,  or  technical  institution  "for  in- 
struction of  an  individual  in  job  skills 
necessary  for  and  directly  related  to  his 
employment  by  the  taxpayer  or  his  con- 
tinued employment  with  the  taxpayer  in 
a  position  requiring  additional  job  skills," 
and  amounts  paid  by  the  taxpayer  to  an 
individual  as  reimbursement  for  such  in- 
struction. 

Fifth,  home  study  course  fees  paid  or 
Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  to  any  accred- 
ited home  study  school  for  instruction  of 
an  individual  in  job  skills  necessary  for 
and  directly  related  to  his  employment 
by  the  taxpayer  or  his  continued  em- 
ployment with  the  taxpayer  in  a  posi- 
tion requiring  additional  job  skills,  and 
amoimts  paid  by  the  taxpayer  to  an  indi- 
vidual as  reimbursement  for  such  in- 
struction. 

Sixth,  expenses  to  the  taxpayer  for 
"organized  job  training,"  including 
books,  testing  and  training  materials, 
classroom  equipment  and  instructors 
fees,  incurred  in  training  any  individual 
in  job  skills  necessary  for  and  directly 
related  to  his  employment  by  the  tax- 
payer or  his  continued  employment  with 


the  taxpayer  in  a  position  requiring  ad- 
ditional job  skills. 

Seventh,  expenses  of  the  taxpayer  for 
organized  job  training  provided  by  an- 
other taxpayer. 

Eighth,  expenses  to  the  taxpayer  for 
organized  job  training  provided  by  a 
business  or  trade  association,  apprentice- 
ship committee,  or  other  similar  non- 
profit association,  group  trust  fund, 
foimdation,  or  institution. 

Organized  job  training  is  defined  in 
the  act  to  mean  training  according  to  a 
plan  formulated  or  approved  by  the  tax- 
payer which  contains — 

First,  the  title  and  description  of  the 
job  objectives  for  which  individuals  are 
to  be  trained; 

Second,  the  length  of  the  training 
period; 

Third,  a  schedule  listing  various  oper- 
ations for  major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks 
to  be  learned  and  showing  for  each,  job 
operations  or  work,  tasks  to  be  per- 
formed, and  the  approximate  length  of 
time  to  be  spent  on  each  operation  or 
task; 

Fourth,  the  wage  or  salary  to  be  paid 
at  the  beginning  of  the  course  of  train- 
ing, at  each  successive  step  in  the  course 
and  at  the  completion  of  training; 

Fifth,  the  entrance  wage  or  salary  paid 
to  employees  already  trained  in  the  kind 
of  work  for  which  the  individuals  are  to 
be  trained;  and 

Sixth,  the  number  of  hours  of  supple- 
mental related  instruction  required. 

Credit  is  not  allowable  toward  the  ex- 
penses of — 

First,  training  which  is  not  tax  de- 
ductible imder  section  162  as  a  trade  or 
business  expense; 

Second,  training  in  management,  su- 
pervisory, professional,  or  human  rela- 
tions skills; 

Third,  scientific  or  engineering  courses 
creditable  toward  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree; 

Fourth,  avocational  or  recreational 
courses; 

Fifth,  courses,  in  subjects  not  contrib- 
uting specifically  and  directly  to  the 
trainee's  employment  or  prospective  em- 
ployment with  the  taxpayer; 

Sixth,  training  which  is  reimbursable 
to  the  taxpayer  under  a  Government  or 
private  contract; 

Seventh,  training  conducted  in  a  for- 
eign country. 

In  addition,  a  taxpayer  may  not  claim 
credit  toward  both  the  salary  and  the 
course  fees  of  a  worker  on  a  cooperative 
education  plan.  It  is  specified  that  the 
restrictions  2,  3,  4,  and  5  above  do  not  in 
any  case  apply  to — 

First,  courses  eligible  for  inclusion  in 
a  registered  apprenticeship  program, 

Second,  2-year  scientific  technician 
programs  as  defined  Jn  existing  legisla- 
tion, : 

Third,  training  apptoved  by  State  em- 
ployment services  for  individuals  receiv- 
ing unemployment  compensation. 

Provisions  for  apportioning  the  tax 
credit  among  the  shareholders  of  sub- 
chapter S  corporations,  estates,  and 
trusts  are  identical  to  those  in  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  provisions. 

Similar  in  spirit  to  the  amendment  of 
the  investment  credit  provisions  which 
appeared  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  and 


which  eliminated  a  section  requiring  a 
reduction  in  the  value  of  the  property, 
when  computing  depreciation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  credit  taken,  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  in  no  way  reduces  or  limits 
the  deductibility  of  expenses  of  training 
incurred  merely  because  a  credit  is  also 
available  based  on  those  expenses.  Such 
qualified  expenses  remain  100  percent  de- 
ductible while  at  the  same  time  a  credit 
against  tax  is  fully  allowed. 

The  act  provides  that  expenses  paid 
to  or  on  behalf  of  a  trainee  by  a  taxpayer 
shall  not  be  includible  in  the  trainee's 
gross  income.  The  act  is  made  effective 
as  of  January  1, 1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  revised  list  of  the 
Congressmen  who  have  cosponsored  the 
Human  Investment  Act  of  1967.  The 
total  as  of  this  date  is  121.  Hopefully, 
many  more  will  wish  to  support  this 
legislation.  At  this  point  all  those  who 
have  sponsored  the  act  are  of  one  party. 
This  need  not  be.  The  idea  of  encourag- 
ing industry  and  business  to  increase 
their  expenditures  for  training  and  re- 
training is  so  basic  and  will  have  such 
a  beneficial  effect  throughout  our  econ- 
omy that  I  am  hopeful  this  measure  will 
receive  broad  support  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

The  list  follows: 
HotrsE  Sponsors  of  the  Human  Investment 
Act,  90th  Congress,  as  of  February  2, 1967 

Thomas  B.  Curtis  (Mo.) . 
Mark  Andrews  (N.  Dak.) . 
Leslie  Arends  (HI.) . 
William  H.  Bates  (Mass.) . 
James  F.  Battin  (Mont.) , 
Alphonzo  Bell  (Calif.). 
E.Y.  Berry  (S.  Dak.). 
Edward  Blester  (Pa.)  • 
Benjamin  Blackburn   (Ga.). 
Frances  Bolton  (Ohio) . 
William  Broomfield  (Mich.). 
Donald  Brotzman  (Colo.). 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.  (Ohio) . 
Garry  Brown  (Mich.) . 
Joel  T.  BroyhlU   (Va.). 
J.  Herbert  Burke  (Fla.). 
George  Bush  (Tex.). 
Daniel  E.  Button  (N.Y.). 
Elford  Cederberg   (Mich.). 
Donald  D.  Clancy   (Ohio). 
Don  H.  Clausen  (Calif.). 
James  C.  Cleveland  (N.H.). 
Harold  Collier  (lU.). 
Barber  Conable,  Jr.  (N.Y.). 
Silvio  Conte  (Mass.). 
WllUam  C.  Cramer  (Fla.). 
John  R.  Dellenback  (Greg.) . 
Robert  V.  Denney  (Nebr.) . 
Ed  Derwlnskl   (111.). 
Robert  Dole  (Kans.) . 
John  J.  Duncan  (Tenn.). 
Florence  Dwyer  (N.J.). 
Jack  Edwards  (Ala.). 
John  N.  Erienborn  (111.) . 
Marvin  L.  Esch  (Mich.) . 
PaulPindley  (111.). 
Gerald  R.Ford  (Mich.). 
Peter  Frellnghuysen  (N.J.) . 
James  Gardner  (N.C.) . 
Charles  Goodell  (N.Y.) . 
George  Ooodllng  (Pa.). 
James  R.  Grover,  Jr.  (N.Y.) , 
Charles Gubser  (Calif.). 
Durward  Hall  (Mo.) . 
Seymour  Halpern  (N.Y.) . 
George  Hansen  (Idaho) . 
William  Henry  Harrison  (Wyo.). 
James  Harvey  (Mich.) . 
Margaret  Heckler  (Mass.). 
Prank  Horton  (N.Y.). 
Craig  Hosmer  (Oallf.) . 
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John  E.  Hunt  (N.J.) . 
Hastings  Keith  (Mass.) . 
Tom  Kleppe  ( N.  Dak.) . 
Theodore  Kupferman  (N.Y.). 
Dan  Kuykendall  (Tenn.) . 
John  Kyi  (Iowa). 
Melvln  R.  Laird  (Wis.) . 
Odin  Langen  (Minn.) . 
Glenard  Lipscomb  (Calif.) . 
Sherman  Lloyd  (Utah) . 
Donald  E.  Lukens  (Ohio) . 
Robert  McClory  (111.) . 
Joseph  McDade  (Pa.) . 
Jack  McDonald  (Mich.). 
Clark  MacGregor  (Minn.) . 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas  (Md.) . 
Catherine  May  (Wash.) . 
Wiley  Mayne  (Iowa) . 
Robert  H.  Michel  (111.) . 
Clarence  Miller  (Ohio). 
Chester  Mlze  (Kans.) . 
F.  Bradford  Morse  (Mass.) . 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  (Md.) . 
Charles  A.  Mosher  (Ohio) . 
AncherNelsen  (Minn.). 
Thomas  Pelly  (Wash.) . 
Jerry  L. Pettis  (Calif.). 
Richard  PofT  (Va.) . 
Howard  Pollock  (Alaska) . 
Robert  Price  (Tex.) . 
Albert  Qule  (Minn.) . 
Jimmy  Qulllen  (Tenn.) . 
TomRallsback  (111.). 
Charlotte  Reld  (111.). 
Edward  Relnecke  (Calif.). 
John  J.  Rhodes  (Ariz.) . 
Donald  Rlegle,  Jr.  (Mich.) . 
Howard  W.  Roblson  (N.Y.) . 
William  V.  Roth  (Del.). 
Donald  Rumsfeld  (111.) . 
Philip Ruppe  (Mich.). 
John  P.  Baylor  (Pa.) . 
William  Scherle  (Iowa) . 
Herman  Scbneebell  (Pa.). 
Richard  Schwelker  (Pa.) . 
Fred Schwengel  (Iowa). 
William  Scott  (Va.) . 
Garner  E.  Shrlver  (Kans.) . 
Joe  Skubltz  (Kans.) . 
James  Smith  (Okla.). 
William  Springer  (111.) . 
Robert  T.  Stafford  (Vt.) . 
J.  William  Stanton  (Ohio) . 
SamStelger  (Ariz.). 
William  Stelger  (Wis.) . 
Robert Taft.  Jr.  (Ohio). 
Burt Talcott  (Calif.). 
Charles Teague  (Calif.). 
Fletcher  Thompson  (Ga.). 
Vernon  Thomson  (Wis.) . 
James  B.Utt  (Calif.). 
Albert  Watson  (S.C). 
J.  Irving  Whalley  (Pa.) . 
WUUam  B.  WldnaU  (NJ.) 
Bob  Wilson  (Calif.). 
Larry  Winn,  Jr.  (Kans.) . 
Wendell  Wyatt  (Oreg.) , 
John  Wydler  (N.Y.) . 
J.  Arthur  Younger  (Calif.). 
John  Zwach  (Minn.) . 

A  REPUBLICAN  PROPOSAL  TO  MEET  THE  MAN- 
POWER NEEDS  OF  TODAY — STATEMENT  OF 
UINORriY  LEADER  GERALD  R.  FORD  ON  THK 
HUMAN    INVESTMENT   ACT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  most  pleased  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  and 
many  of  my  other  Republican  colleagues 
in  introducing  the  Human  Investment 
Act  of  1967.  This  legislation  is  a  slightly 
refined  version  of  the  bill  introduced  in 
the  89th  Congress,  which  was  cospon- 
sored by  the  entire  Republican  joint 
House-Senate  leadership.  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  the  revised  version  has 
this  same  strong  endorsement  from  the 
Joint  House-Senate  Republican  leader- 
ship. 

This  legislation,  which  promotes  Job 
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training  and  retraining  with  private  in- 
dustry, is  based  on  a  most  logical  and 
eflBcient  approach.  In  addition  to  serv- 
ing to  meet  the  great  need  for  skilled 
labor  in  our  economy,  it  represents  a 
most  significant  step  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce unemployment  and  create  oppor- 
tunities for  the  less  fortunate  in  oiu: 
society. 

In  the  "State  of  the  Union— A  Republi- 
can Appraisal,"  we  proposed  that  the 
Human  Investment  Act  be  enacted  to  in- 
duce employers  to  expand  job  opportu- 
nities for  the  unskilled.  The  act  would 
stimulate  this  as  employers  would  hire 
new  employees  to  replace  those  who  have 
moved  up  the  skill  ladder  because  of 
their  increased  job  training.  The 
Human  Investment  Act  of  1967  is  a  sensi- 
ble Republican  proposal  which  we  shall 
press  in  our  efforts  to  redirect  and  re- 
vamp the  poverty  war. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First,  I  wish  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  the  leadership 
role  which  he  has  taken  with  respect  to 
this  important  legislation. 

This  further  identifies  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  as  one  who  recognizes  the 
validity  of  our  free  enterprise  system  and 
recognizes  the  great  potential  of  private 
Industry. 

The  Increasing  problems  which  the 
administration  is  having  with  its  Great 
Society  and  other  legislation,  results,  in 
part,  because  of  a  failure  to  utilize  the 
abilities  of  the  free  enterprise  system, 
of  local  government,  and  of  State  govern- 
ment to  carry  out  the  historical  preroga- 
tives which  they  have  had  and  exercised 
in  the  past. 

I  know  the  gentleman's  presentation 
here  is  encouraging  to  business  and  en- 
couraging to  the  person  who  is  seeking  a 
skill  and  seeking  an  opportunity  to  im- 
prove his  own  lot.  I  know  that  by  carry- 
ing out  this  measure  and  giving  business 
the  opportunity  to  do  the  job  which  other 
measures  have  failed  to  do  we  can  en- 
courage the  acquisition  of  necessary  skills 
In  job  training  and  education  and  which 
this  legislation  would  make  possible. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  support  of  this 
proposal.  I  believe  the  fact  that  more 
sponsors  have  manifested  their  support 
of  this  legislation  in  this  Congress  than 
In  previous  Congresses  gives  further  im- 
petus to  the  measure  and  further  demon- 
strates its  validity. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  was  first 
introduced  in  the  89th  Congress  and 
gained  the  support  of  86  sponsors  in  the 
House  and  23  sponsors  in  the  other  body. 
The  present  bill  has  150  sponsors.  I  need 
not  recount  for  you  In  detail  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  this  proposal.  It  has  been 
widely  discussed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
and  in  the  public  press.  Certainly  the 
Human  Investment  Act  is  an  example  of 
creative  federalism  at  its  best. 

Through  a  10 -percent  tax  credit,  it 
provides  an  incentive  to  American  busi- 
ness to  hire,  train,  and  employ  those  in 
our  society  who  may  be  higWy  motivated, 
but  who  because  of  a  lack  of  education 
have   been    rendered   unemployable   or 


have  been  relegated  to  unskilled  and  low 
paying  jobs.  The  Hiunan  Investment  Act 
is  designed  to  transform  such  individuals 
Into  much  needed  highly  skilled  workers, 
guaranteeing  them  employment  in  the 
industry  of  their  choice.  Of  course,  the 
greatest  feature  of  this  proposal  is  that 
the  expenses  of  administration  and 
training  will  be  absorbed  by  industry  it- 
self through  the  device  of  the  tax  credit. 
No  new  Federal  programs  need  be  estab- 
lished, no  new  Federal  employees  need  be 
hired,  and  no  new  Federal  appropriation 
need  be  sought.  Indeed,  private  indus- 
try would  do  the  entire  job  of  soliciting, 
screening,  educating,  training,  and  em- 
ploying those  men  and  women  who  are 
available  in  large  numbers  but  who  lack 
only  the  skills  and  opportunity  to  become 
productive  members  of  our  increasingly 
technological  society. 

We  have  seen  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's attempt  to  superimpose  a  job 
training  structiure  on  our  society.  This 
has  resulted  in  costly  administrative  pro- 
grams run  by  bureaucrats  at  inefficient 
and  sometimes  scandal-ridden  labor 
camps,  and  in  other  doctrinaire  ap- 
proaches. Such  attempts  have  met  with 
failure  time  and  time  again,  being  sub- 
jected to  severe  criticism  both  within  and 
without  the  Congress.  Let  us  now  seek 
to  give  job  training  where  it  can  best  be 
provided — in  industry  Itself — on  the  pro- 
duction line,  at  the  drafting  board,  and  in 
the  operator's  seat  of  the  complex  equip- 
ment which  American  industry  requires. 
On-the-job  experience,  supplemented  by 
iiophlsticated  classroom  training,  will  en- 
able America's  imskilled  workers  to  as- 
sume their  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
knowledgeable  and  highly  skilled  em- 
ployees of  modem  industry. 

Truly,  the  private  sector  is  the  greatest 
and  most  efficient  job  trainer  in  our  econ- 
omy. I  am  honored  to  associate  myself 
with  this  important  undertaking — the 
Human  Investment  Act  of  1967 — enlist- 
ing the  full  prowess  of  private  industry 
in  helping  to  solve  this  Nation's  employ- 
ment problems. 

HUMAN    INVESTMENT    AND    THE    NEED    FOR    JOB 
VACANCY    STATISTICS 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  again  join  with  the  distin- 
guished member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  as  well  as  my 
other  Republican  colleagues  In  Introduc- 
ing the  Human  Investment  Act  of  1967. 
This  bill  is  a  slightly  revised  version  of 
similar  legislation,  originating  with 
Senator  Prouty,  of  Vermont,  and  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Curtis,  myself, 
and  many  other  Members  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. Its  purpose  is  to  eiUist  more  fully 
the  eapabilities  of  American  business  and 
industry  to  train  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  and  those  workers  faced 
with  possible  obsolescence  of  present 
skills.  The  bill  provides  a  10-percent 
tax  credit  to  an  employer  toward  certain 
employee  training  expenses.  Including 
apprenticeship  training,  on-the-job 
training  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  cooperative  work 
study  programs  and  tuition  and  orga- 
nized group  instruction  psiyments  by 
employers. 
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I  regret  that  Inaction  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  and  the  Democratic 
majority  makes  it  necessary  for  this 
legislation  to  once  again  be  introduced 
for  consideration.  How  many  employ- 
ment opportunities  have  been  sacrificed 
by  this  unnecessary  delay  we  may  never 
know.  But  I  can  imfortunately  say 
again,  as  I  did  in  1965  when  introducing 
similar  legislation,  that  the  lack  of  past 
effort  in  this  direction  has  only  been 
matched  by  the  present  administration's 
unwillingness  or  inability  to  press  for  a 
better  knowledge  of  Job  vacancies  and 
the  matching  of  skills  and  training  to 
these  employer  needs.  I  would  think 
the  examples  of  other  industrialized  na- 
tions in  this  regard  would  have  prompted 
action  before  now. 

Since  1961,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  and 
particularly  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee,  have  expressed  their  concern 
over  lack  of  action  in  the  job  vacancy 
field.  The  full  committee,  in  1961,  rec- 
ommended a  study  of  job  vacancies. 
Two  years  later,  when  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Statistics  held  hearings  in 
June  1963,  no  action  had  been  taken  on 
that  recommendation.  In  neither  the 
1964  nor  the  1965  reports  from  the  Coim- 
cil  of  Economic  Advisers  is  there  any 
further  recognition  of  this  need,  although 
In  October  of  1963,  the  CEA  could  tell  a 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Manpower: 

Unbappily,  we  have  no  comprebensive  and 
adequate  series  designed  to  measure  job 
vacancies  In  the  United  States. 

The  1966  report  of  the  CEA,  after  con- 
siderable attempt  to  gloss  over  the  prob- 
lem by  relating  general  improvement  in 
the  employment  picture  to  an  economic 
upswing  fostered  by  private  enterprise*, 
finally  admitted : 

Our  present  Information  system  on  job 
vacancies  is  little  more  than  fragmentary. 
A  comprehensive  set  of  vacancy  statistics, 
comparable  to  those  collected  In  other  coun- 
tries, would  be  a  most  useful  tool  of  analysis. 

Yet  a  month  earlier,  in  December  of 
1965,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had 
transmitted  a  letter  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Statistics,  placing  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  an  improved  system  of  statistical  ac- 
tivities and  information,  and  on  major 
steps  that  might  be  taken  toward  such 
Improvement,  without  ever  mentioning 
job  vacancy  statistical  needs. 

On  November  3,  1965,  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Willard  Wirtz  gave  some  recognition 
to  the  problem  of  labor  supply  in  a  speech 
before  the  mayor's  conference  on  em- 
ployment in  Chicago.  His  answer  to  this 
problem  was  a  more  complete  dosier  on 
the  unemployed,  finding  out  who  they 
are,  where  they  are,  what  their  abilities 
and  desirabilities  are,  and  what  training 
they  need  as  individuals  to  make  them 
useful  to  themselves  and  the  community. 
He  further  lamented  the  fact  that  we 
"always  seem  to  start  from  jobs  and  work 
back  to  people." 

Given  the  need  for  more  information 
on  the  unemployed,  I  still  believe  the  Sec- 
retary has  missed  the  point.  Indeed,  if 
anything,  the  Federal  programs  for 
training  begin  with  people  unemployed 
and  train  them  for  jobs  which  may  or 


may  not  be  available.  With  more  than  a 
million  Americans  involved  in  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  Job  Corps,  voca- 
tional education,  apprenticeship,  work- 
experience  and  work -training  programs, 
we  need  to  think  back  to  the  advice  given 
before  many  of  these  programs  began, 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  President's 
Committee  To  Appraise  Employment  and 
Unemployment  Statistics,  September  27, 
1962. 

The  study  by  the  Gordon  committee, 
named  for  its  chairman,  Robert  A.  Gor- 
don, chairman  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  had  several  things  to  say  about 
job  vacancies  and  the  need  for  more 
knowledge  in  this  field.  After  noting 
that  no  suggestion  received  more  fre- 
quent voicing  than  the  need  for  a  count 
on  job  vacancies,  the  committee  said: 

High  or  rising  unemployment  accompanied 
by  mounting  Job  vacancies  suggests  the  need 
for  emphasis  In  private  or  public  programs 
upon  training,  retraining,  or  relocation  of  the 
unemployed.  Localized  data  on  the  structure 
and  composition  of  Job  opportunities  might 
help  to  resolve  the  apparent  paradox  of  help- 
wanted  ads  continuing  to  appear  dally  In 
newspapers  of  many  of  the  communities  des- 
ignated as  surplus  labor  areas. 

Other  uses  of  such  data  could  be  men- 
tioned. Including  theU  employment  In  re- 
cruitment and  placement,  in  Job  counseling, 
and  In  providing  guidance  in  the  formula- 
tion of  training  programs  in  the  public 
schools  and  other  educfctional  institutions. 

In  a  report  prepared  for  the  Gordon 
committee,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics noted  two  of  ttie  possible  uses  for 
statistical  data  on  job  vacancies.  They 
are: 

1.  As  operating  information  for  employee 
recruitment  and   placement. 

2.  As  an  indication  of  the  demand-supply 
situation  In  various  occupations  for  use  In 
planning  programs  of  training. 

The  Bureau  went  on  to  say,  with  re- 
gard to  training: 

Possible  use  of  the  data  as  an  indication 
of  the  need  for  training  becomes  a  matter 
of  Immediate  concern  because  of  the  pro- 
posed Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  For  this  purpose,  the  data  should  be 
specific  with  respect  t©  locality  (although  a 
national  figure  might  be  of  some  use) .  They 
should  be  directed  to  Jobs  for  which  employ- 
ers are  finding  It  dlfllcult  to  hire  workers, 
rather  than  the  total  number  of  vacancies 
at  any  time.  For  this  use,  as  for  the  others, 
the  data  should  be  reported  on  a  regular 
repetitive  basis;  a  single  observation  Is  of 
limited  value  for  planning  training,  because 
assiirances  are  needed  that  the  shortage  Is 
not  transitory.  For  any  occupation  requir- 
ing long  periods  of  training — e.g.,  profession- 
al and  crafts — a  projection  of  future  needs 
is  essential,  and  data  on  current  vacancies 
are  of  limited  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  find  any  recognition 
of  this  problem  and  any  suggestions  for 
adequate  solutions,  we  must  go  to  the 
minority  reports  on  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report  for  the  past  several  years. 
The  majority  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  unfortunately  lost  its 
1961  concern.  Where  the  majority  is 
silent  in  the  1966  report,  the  minority 
makes  the  following  comments: 

Along  with  the  census  of  the  unemployed, 
we  must  make  faster  progress  In  developing 
a  statistical  series  on  job  vacancies.  Had 
the  administration  seen  the  vital  need  for 


such  a  series.  It  could  have  long  ago  Induced 
the  Democratic  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
modest  sums  required  to  launch  such  an 
effort. 

The  minority  went  on  to  point  out  the 
benefits  not  only  for  training  programs 
but  also  for  general  economic  policy  deci- 
sions turning  on  knowledge  of  aggregate 
demand: 

To  the  extent  such  statistics  pinpoint  un- 
filled Job  openings  by  occupation  and  geo- 
graphic area  they  would  be  invaluable  in 
shaping  effective  manpower  training  and 
guidance  programs.  Information  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  number  of  persons  un- 
employed and  the  nximber  of  Job  vacancies 
also  would  help  policy  makers  determine 
with  greater  certainty  whether  aggregate  de- 
mand at  any  particular  time  was  deficient 
and,  if  so,  aid  the  development  of  policies 
to  deal  with  It. 

The  minority  then  made  the  following 
pertinent  recommendations : 

strengthen  the  Federal-State  Employment 
Service  by  improving  its  capacity  to  provide 
occupational  guidance  and  testing,  by  devel- 
oping mterarea  recruitment  procedures  by 
the  use  of  modern  computer  techniques,  by 
closely  coordinating  the  Service's  work  with 
private  employers  to  encourage  volxmtaiy 
listing  of  job  vacancies  and  advance  notice 
of  mass  layoffs,  by  carrying  on  more  research 
on  manpower  problems  and  by  strengthen- 
ing the  critically  important  private  employ- 
ment services  rather  than  competing  with 
them  where  they  are  doing  a  good  job. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Encourage  Individuals  to  upgrade  their 
skills  by  eliminating  tax  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  new  skill  development,  by  increas- 
ing training  in  basic  skills  of  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  by  convincing  the  States 
to  permit  unemployment  Insurance  claimants 
to  receive  normal  benefits  while  undergoing 
training  or  retraining  and  by  providing  tax 
incentives  to  business  (as  through  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  proposed  by  House  Re- 
publicans) to  step  up  their  programs  of  on- 
the-job  training. 

In  1964,  the  minority  stated: 
Another  critically  Important  need  Is  for  a 
statistical  series  on  Job  vacancies  throughout 
the  economy.  To  the  extent  such  figures 
pinpoint  unfilled  Jobs  by  occupation  and 
geographic  location  they  would  be  Invaluable 
In  shaping  effective  manpower  training  and 
guidance  programs. 

The  minority  then  made  this  specific 
recommendation : 

3.  In  order  to  assure  that  training  Is  In 
needed  skills,  we  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  clearinghouse  for  the 
Identification  and  classification  of  emerging 
skill  requirements,  of  existing  needs,  and  ol 
obsolescent  skills.  The  clearinghouse  should 
also  maintain  a  list  of  Job  vacancies  through- 
out the  country  for  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service,  employers,  private  employ- 
ment services,  and  others,  In  matching  the 
jobless  man  and  the  manless  Job. 

The  minority  did  not  stop  there,  how- 
ever, but  went  on  to  suggest: 

6.  Our  tax  laws  should  be  amended  to  elim- 
inate obstacles  In  the  path  of  new  skill  de- 
velopment. 

7.  Companies  planning  technological 
changes  should  be  given  an  incentive  to 
train  for  new  Jobs  in  the  company  the  work- 
ers who  would  be  displaced,  thereby  keeping 
them  off  the  unemployment  rolls. 

In  the  minority  views  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  report  on  the  Ecty 
nomic  Report  of  the  President  for  1965, 
the  above  recommendations  were  re- 
peated, and  a  new  one  added: 
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1.  We  reconunend  for  consideration  of 
Congress  legislation  Introduced  by  Senator 
Winston  Prouty,  Republican  of  Vermont,  and 
Senator  Len  B.  Jordan,  RepubUcan  of  Idaho 
(S.  1130),  which  would  provide  a  7  per  cent 
tax  credit  against  business  expenses  or  pro- 
Tiding  training  programs  for  employees  and 
prospective  employees.  Such  legislation 
would  provide  a  credit  for  investment  In  hu- 
man resources  similar  to  the  credit  which  the 
administration  supported  for  plant  and 
equipment  expenditures  In  1962. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  today 
is  a  revised  and  improved  version  of  the 
Prouty  bill.  It  takes  on  added  signifi- 
cance in  the  face  of  the  lag  in  our  efforts 
to  achieve  a  satisfactory  job  vacancy  sta- 
tistical clearinghouse.  Present  Govern- 
ment training  programs,  both  Federal, 
State,  and  local,  while  highly  desirable, 
cannot  live  up  to  their  full  expectations 
without  adequate  job  vacancy  informa- 
tion. 

Giving  an  incentive  to  private  employ- 
ers to  do  their  own  training,  or  assist 
their  prospective  or  present  employees  in 
acquiring  such  training  would  also  avoid 
tlie  problem  of  job  placement  faced  by 
Government  programs.  This  is  so  sim- 
ply because  the  private  employer  is  in 
the  business  of  making  a  profit,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  credit  he  will  not  train 
unless  there  is  a  job  available  for  the 
trainee.  I  believe  our  own  experience  in 
Interesting  employers  in  making  use  of 
present  training  programs,  suid  the  suc- 
cess of  other  countries  in  this  regard  are 
good  Indicators  that  substantial  addi- 
tional retraining  will  be  encouraged  by 
this  bill. 

For  example,  according  to  the  July  5, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
Lawyer's  Weekly  Report,  80  percent  of 
the  Government's  OJT  aid  has  gone  to 
small  firms,  75  percent  of  which  had 
never  had  in-plant  training  programs 
before.  The  testimony  of  Robert  J. 
Myers,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  in  June  of  1963,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  called 
attention  to  the  efforts  being  made 
abroad,  and  the  stimulation  of  Govern- 
ment Incentives  to  private  Industry  for 
training. 

Tlie  Human  Investment  Act  of  1967 
has  a  role  to  play  not  only  in  job  train- 
ing but  in  gathering  job  statistics.  The 
use  of  the  10-percent  tax  credit  and  Its 
automatic  reporting  system  through  tax 
returns  would  undoubtedly  have  the  side 
benefit  of  providing  additional  informa- 
tion on  past  job  vacancies  and  the  rate 
of  vacancies  up  or  down  within  a  given 
12-month  period,  which  would  be  useful 
for  economic  policymakers.  Its  use 
would  also  tend  to  shortcut  the  lack  of 
job  vacancy  statistics  because  of  the 
matching  of  job  to  trainee  by  the  private 
Ann  Involved.  I  urge  Immediate  con- 
sideration, long  overdue,  by  the  appro- 
priate congressional  conmiittees,  of  the 
Human  Investment  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
C(xnmend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  the  time  and  effort  he 
has  put  into  the  preparation  of  this  solu- 
tion to  a  serious  national  problem. 


I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
acting  constructively  in  support  of  a 
program  that  is  realistic  economically 
and  sound  psychologically,  a  plan  that 
recognizes  the  dignity  of  the  person  who 
is  willing  to  work  and  increase  his  skills 
or  competence. 

This  Human  Investment  Act  can  be  a 
sensible,  efiQcient  solution  to  two  recog- 
nized national  problems — unemployment 
and  the  shortage  of  trained  workers. 

Instead  of  paying  large  sums  of  money 
training  a  man  or  woman  for  a  job  that 
does  not  exist  and  may  never  materalize, 
this  bill  gives  help  to  employers  desirous 
of  training  imskilled  workers  for  jobs 
that  exist  and  that  are  vital  to  our  Na- 
tion's economy  and  security. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

THE  HUMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT  OF   1967 A 

DIRECT  AND  PROMISING  APPROACH 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  join  with  my  able  and 
distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  in  introduc- 
ing the  Human  Investment  Act  of  1967. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  measure  because 
I  believe  it  offers  a  realistic  and  workable 
approach  to  the  solution  of  one  of  our 
major  domestic  challenges.  We  know 
that  challenge  to  be  the  growing  inequal- 
ity of  employment  opportunity  flowing 
from  the  inequality  of  educational 
achievement  and  failure  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sophisticated  professional  skills. 
The  manpower  skills  possessed  by  a  siz- 
able segment  of  the  Nation's  working 
men  and  women  are  simply  unable  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  exacting  and  strin- 
gent professional  requirements  imposed 
by  a  rapidly  advancing  American  tech- 
nology. 

This  legislation  would,  I  submit,  offer 
a  direct  and  promising  approach  to  the 
solution  of  our  manpower  crisis  problem. 
By  offering  American  business  and  labor 
a  tax  credit  incentive,  this  act  paves  the 
way  for  those  who  are  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  skills  and  the  types 
of  training  required  to  attain  the  needed 
skills  to  institute  new  or  to  expand  exist- 
ing job  training  programs.  By  offering  a 
favorable  economic  climate,  It  encour- 
ages those  who  have  in  the  past  proven 
their  competence  in  this  undertaking  to 
develop  richer  experiences  that  effect  an 
upgrading  of  the  professional  talents  and 
capabilities  of  this  Nation's  manpower 
store. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  of  1967 
provides  for  a  10-percent  tax  credit  on 
specified  types  of  employee  training  pro- 
gram expenses — with  a  maximum  of 
$25,000,  plus  50  percent  of  the  taxpayers' 
tax  liability  in  excess  of  $25,000.  By  al- 
lowing this  tax  credit,  the  act  of  1967 
will  encourage  the  private  sectors  of  our 
economy  to  continue  on  a  broader  scale 
those  top-quality  job  training  programs 
that  they  have  quietly  but  successfully 
pioneered. 

I  Invite  my  colleagues.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration and  study  to  this  worthy  pro- 
posal. Clearly,  it  recognizes  that  we 
must  work  to  improve  the  technical  com- 
petence of  those  at  all  levels  or  rungs  of 
the  employment  ladder.  By  creating  op- 
portunities for  workers  presently  em- 
ployed to  increase  their  expertise  and 
advance  to  more  challenging  and  better 


pas^g  positions,  it,  at  the  same  time, 
makes  available  to  those  who  are  un- 
employed, or  less  skilled,  or  to  those  who 
are  new  to  the  labor  market — ^needed  job 
opportunities  that  will  allow  them  to  be- 
come contributing  members  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

The  benefits  that  will  be  derived  from 
this  broad-scale  attack  on  our  national 
manpower  shortage  are  multifold.  The 
free  competitive  American  economy  will 
continue  to  thrive  and  produce  those 
goods  and  services  needed  by  an  ever- 
growing population.  Btisiness  and  labor 
working  with  a  more  highly  skilled  labor 
force  will  produce  that  myriad  of  goods 
and  services  with  efiQciency  and  economy 
that  will  be  reflected  in  reasonable  costs 
to  the  consumer.  Inflationary  trends 
spurred  on  by  increased  producer  costs 
and  simultaneously  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer will  be  halted.  Workers  with 
greater  skills  will  be  able  to  make  more 
significant  contributions  to  our  econ- 
omy and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  more 
of  the  fruits  of  the  American  free  en- 
terprise system. 

We  are  acting  wisely  when  we  invest 
in  the  future  of  our  greatest  national 
resource — our  hviman  resource. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DEXLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  most  pleased  and  honored  to  be  able 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri and  with  a  number  of  my  other 
distinguished  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation  which  will  be  of  vital  im- 
portance to  my  constituents  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  I  am  doubly  pleased 
that  my  first  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  is  on  such  important  legislation. 
Present  job-training  programs  are 
well-intentioned,  but  insufficient.  They 
tend  too  often  to  train  people  badly  for 
jobs  that  do  not  exist. 

This  act  will  bring  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lem of  technological  unemployment  the 
massive  resources  of  private  capital. 

More  importantly,  under  this  program 
the  unskilled  and  under-skilled  are  more 
likely  to  be  trained  for  the  jobs  that  are 
actually  available,  since  industrial  con- 
cerns will  be  inclined  to  focus  their  ef- 
forts on  developing  skills  they  really 
need.  In  an  age  when  increasingly  com- 
plex technology  constantly  threatens 
every  worker's  job  and  makes  job  hunt- 
ing all  the  more  difficult  for  the  unskilled, 
we  must  provide  realistic,  substantial  in- 
centives for  private  capital  to  train  work- 
ers who  might  otherwise  be  ignored. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  investment  so- 
ciety can  make  than  an  investment  m  a 
human  life.  To  permit  an  unskilled  per- 
son to  train  himself  so  that  he  holds  a 
productive  job  can  change  a  shattered, 
discouraged  soul  to  a  proud  individual 
confident  in  his  ability  to  pull  his  full 
load. 

In  addition,  countless  dependents  who 
are  now  barely  existing  on  unemploy- 
ment and  welfare  will  see  their  futures 
brighten  when  the  head  of  their  family 
becomes  capable  of  holding  a  job.  Some- 
where, sometime  we  must  break  the  vi- 
cious circle  of  generation  after  genera- 
tion being  dependent  on  government; 
this  act  can  provide  a  dramatic  begin- 
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nlng  for  private  industry  to  help  in  this 
most  promising  endeavor. 

The  taxes  paid  throughout  his  lifetime 
by  a  person  who  becomes  able  to  hold  a 
productive  job  will,  in  the  long  run,  more 
than  return  the  modest  investment  we 
would  make  in  him  through  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

A  major  part  of  the  greatness  of  Amer- 
ica has  been  and  is  our  economic  system, 
based  on  the  foundation  of  free  enter- 
prise. One  of  the  most  serious  flaws  nm- 
ning  through  the  last  30  years  of  almost 
continual  Democratic  control  of  our  na- 
tional Congress  has  been  a  continued  ef- 
fort to  achieve  goals,  which  have  often 
been  worthy  ones,  in  the  wrong  manner 
and  with  the  wrong  tools. 

Instead  of  attemping  to  supply  incen- 
tives to  stimulate  our  great  economic 
powerhouse  to  produce  desired  results, 
the  Democratic  effort  has  been  to  remold 
the  system  of  economics.  Some  good  has 
been  achieved,  but  at  a  great  cost  to  all 
of  us. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  represents 
a  Republican  attempt  to  reach  the  highly 
desirable  and  even  essential  goal  of  train- 
ing our  unskilled  and  upgrading  the 
skills  of  our  undersklUed  by  working  with 
and  through  our  present  economic  sys- 
tem. In  this  act  incentives  are  offered 
industry  and  business  and  labor  to  in- 
vest in  people,  our  greatest  asset.  The 
return  from  such  an  investment  will 
benefit  us  all. 

I  include  a  background  and  summary 
of  the  bill  at  this  point: 
Backckound  and  Summary  of  th«  Human 
Investment  Act,  90th  Congress 

Purpose:  "To  provide  an  Incentive  to 
American  business  to  Invest  In  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  human  resources  by 
hiring,  training,  and  employing  presently  un- 
employed workers  lacking  needed  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  workers  presently  employed." 

Method:  The  Act  offers  employers  a  tax 
credit  toward  certain  specified  expenses  of 
programs  designed  to  train  prospective  em- 
ployees for  jobs  with  the  company  or  retrain 
current  employees  for  more  demanding  jobs 
with  the  company. 

Amount  of  tax  credit:  10%  of  the  allow- 
able employee  training  expenses,  with  a  max- 
imum of  $25,000  plus  50%  of  the  taxpayer's 
tax  Uablllty  in  excess  of  $25,000.  This  credit 
would  b«  in  addition  to  credits  provided  for 
by  other  sections  of  the  tax  code,  and  in 
addition  to  the  regular  deduction  as  a  trade 
or  business  expense  under  section  162  of  the 
code. 

Allowable  employee  training  expenses : 

1.  wages  and  salaries  of  registered  appren- 
tices 

2.  wages  and  salaries  of  enroUees  in  On- 
the-Job  Training  programs  imder  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 

3.  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  partici- 
pating in  cooperative  education  programs 

4.  tuition  and  course  fees  paid  or  reim- 
bursed by  the  taxpayer  to  a  college,  business, 
trade  or  vocational  school 

6.  home  study  course  fees  paid  to  or  reim- 
bursed by  the  taxpayer  to  a  college  or  an 
accredited  home  study  school 

6.  expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  his  orga- 
nized job  training  programs 

7.  expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  organized 
Job  training  programs  contracted  by  him  to 
another  taxpayer 

8.  expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  organized 
job  training  programs  conducted  by  a  trade 
association,  joint  labor-management  appren- 
ticeship conmilttee,  or  other  similar  group. 

Other  provisions: 


1.  Allowable  expenses  must  be  tax  deduct- 
ible under  section  162  of  the  Tax  Ckxle. 

2.  The  tax  credit  may  be  carried  back  three 
years  and  carried  forward  seven  years. 

3.  No  credit  is  allowed  for  the  training 
of  managerial,  professional,  or  advanced 
scientific  employees;  or  for  reimbursable  ex- 
penses; or  for  a  vocational  or  recreational 
courses. 

The  Intent  of  the  Act  Is  to  help  workers 
advance  up  the  "skill  ladder,"  thus  opening 
vacancies  at  the  bottom  for  the  presently  un- 
skilled and  unemployed.  Its  major  premise 
Is  that  private  buslncs*  has,  over  the  years, 
learned  how  to  obtain  the  most  results  per 
training  dollar,  and  should  now  be  encour- 
aged to  expand  its  training  programs  to  meet 
the  national  demand  for  labor  skills.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Act  seeks  to  encourage  training 
by  business  because,  unlike  so  much  Institu- 
tional training,  tralnlag  by  business  leads 
directly  to  a  better  job  for  the  trainee. 

Legislative  History:  The  original  Human 
Investment  Act  was  Introduced  on  February 
17,  1965  by  Senator  Winston  Prouty  (B-Vt.). 
The  second-generation,  version  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Prouty  and  Rep.  Thomas 
B.  Curtis,  (R-Mo.)  on  September  9,  1965,  and 
eventually  claimed  109  Congressional  spon- 
sors. The  present  bill  Is  a  refined  third- 
generation  version,  a  product  of  over  a  year 
of  research  and  consultation  with  business- 
men, labor  leaders,  economists,  and  tax 
lawyers. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  Republican  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  bill  designed  to 
attack  the  Nation's  chronic  problem  of 
structural  unemployment.  At  a  time 
when  our  society  demands  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  trained  and  skilled  workers, 
thousands  of  Americans  sit  idly  because 
they  cannot  meet  industrial  skill  require- 
ments. Private  industry  is  clearly  best 
equipped  to  close  this  employment  gap 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so 
through  the  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1967. 

The  act  ofifers  a  tax  credit  incentive  to 
American  business  to  invest  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  Nation's  human  re- 
sources by  hiring,  training,  and  employ- 
ing presently  unemployed  workers  lack- 
ing needed  job  skillfi,  and  by  upgrading 
the  job  skills  of  and  providing  new  job 
opportunities  for  workers  presently  em- 
ployed. As  I  said  in  1965  when  the  origi- 
nal version  of  the  act  was  introduced: 

In  passing  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  with  my  support,  the  Congress 
Indicated  its  awarenesi  of  the  need  for  meet- 
ing the  increasingly  serious  problem  of 
structural  unemployment  caused  by  a  labor 
force  ill  fitted  for  existing  and  developing  Job 
opportunities.  The  Human  Investment  Act 
will  link  private  enterprise  efforts  with  those 
efforts  being  made  by  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments in  this  Important  area. 

Modifications  in  this  bill  since  the  1965 
model  make  it  even  more  attractive  and 
desirable.  Only  when  the  Nation  finds  a 
job  for  evei-y  willing  worker  and  business 
fills  every  job  vacancy  with  able  hands. 


will  our  economy  reach  the  goal  of  un- 
broken prosperity  for  all. 

I  do  have  a  question  which  I  think  Is 
important.  The  very  fact,  as  I  indicated, 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  such  legis- 
lation has  been  introduced  raises  an  im- 
portant point  here.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  see  any  prospects  that  we 
can  have  hearings  on  this  important 
question  of  manpower  utilization  and  on 
what  are  the  best  possible  ways  that  we 
as  a  nation  can  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  structural  imemployment?  Is 
there  any  clue  you  have  seen  which  would 
indicate  that  we  in  this  Congress  unlike 
the  previous  Congress  might  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  some  far-ranging  hear- 
ings held  with  opportunity  for  discussion 
and  debate  so  that  we  can  come  to  grips 
with  an  extremely  important  problem? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  First  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rums- 
feld] for  his  kind  remarks,  and  then  re- 
spond by  referring  to  my  preliminary  re- 
marks regarding  the  President's  eco- 
nomic message  to  the  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary. I  think  what  the  President  sug- 
gested, without  naming  it,  was  legislation 
along  the  line  of  the  Human  Investment 
Act.  I  think  it  is  most  important,  how- 
ever, that  the  Nation  recognize  that  the 
Presidency  is  in  the  hands  of  a  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  if  the 
Democratic  Party  takes  no  interest  or 
takes  InsufBcient  interest  in  this  kind  of 
legislation,  we  will  suffer  the  same  ex- 
perience that  we  suffered  in  the  previous 
Congress,  a  Congress  also  controlled  by 
Democrats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  and  I  had  hoped 
that  this  would  have  been  a  bipartisan 
approach,  as  I  might  say  was  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  which  came  from  the 
efforts  of  Democrats  and  Republicans 
back  in  1961. 

In  1961,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  zeroed 
in  on  this  question  of  unemployment.  I 
believe  the  problems  in  unemployment 
insurance  revolved  around  the  question 
of,  "What  good  does  it  do  to  have  a  per- 
son stay  in  the  program  and  receive  an 
extra  10  weeks  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance, if  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  is 
still  unemployed?" 

Therefore,  "If  they  are  coal  miners, 
then  let  them  wait  until  their  unemploy- 
ment insurance  runs  out  and  receive  an- 
other 10  weeks." 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  actually  the  problem 
in  the  beginning  was  to  this  effect,  "Look, 
you  had  better  start  training  for  a  skill 
that  is  in  demand." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  essence  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  and  it  came  from  this  kind 
of  bipsu-tisan  effort. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  add  that 
another  feature  of  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment program  was  such  that  at  that 
time,  in  1961,  most  States  removed  per- 
sons from  unemployment  insurance  rolls 
if  they  did  retrain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  argued  that  It  should 
be  reversed,  so  that  if  one  had  an  obsolete 
skill  and  did  not  retrain  he  would  be  re- 
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moved  from  unemployment  and  put  on 
retirement.  The  last  thing  we  should  do 
would  be  to  remove  a  fellow  who  was  re- 
training from  the  rolls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
50  States  have  this  geared  into  their 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  represents  an  em- 
phasis in  the  private  sector  which  has  al- 
ready been  carried  into  operation  and 
which,  in  effect,  says,  "We  are  not  going 
to  tax  money  that  is  spent  for  training 
and  retraining.  This  is  conventional  tax 
theory."  ^      ^ 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hasten  to  say 
to  those  who  will  look  at  this  as  though 
It  were  a  subsidy,  "Responsible  tax  policy 
has  always  said  and  indicated  that  you 
do  not  tax  an  area  of  income  if  it  were 
not  flourishing  the  way  or  in  the  manner 
In  which  it  should  be."    In  other  words, 
the  Government  would  have  to  spend  the 
money  directly.    So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rumsfeld]  has  raised  a  most  pertinent 
point  because  in  my  opinion  it  does  em- 
phasize the  need  of  the  administration 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  well  &s  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party 
In  this  House  of  Representatives,  and  in 
the  other  body,  to  assist  in  moving  this 
very  basic  theory  forward,  as — and  I  am 
repeating  to  their  credit — they  did  do  in 
1962,  although  they  knew  then  that  this 
was  a  Republican-originated   measxire, 
and  that  the  bill  which  was  actually 
passed  was  a  bill  embodying  the  substi- 
tute which  had  been  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GooDELL] ,  a  Republican  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.   And,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  eternal 
credit  of  the  Congress,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania    [Mr.   Holland],   a 
good  Democrat,  who  at  that  time  was 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  worked 
out  this  problem  on  a  bipartisan  basis  so 
that  there  was  credit  reflected  for  all 
concerned. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  be 
tickled  to  death  if  the  Democrats  would 
come  along  and  receive  a  great  share  of 
this  credit  for  enacting  this  legislation 
Into  law,  because  this  could  and  should 
be  a  bipartisan  measure. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
at  the  outset  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  his  leadership 
role  on  this  vital  issue  of  human  invest- 
ment. I  want  also  to  commend  my  other 
colleagues  who  are  participating  in  this 
presentation. 

I  am  enthusiastic  about  this  bill,  which 
was  first  introduced  in  1965  and  has 
since  undergone  refinements.  We  have 
heard  increasing  talk  about  channeling 
private  money  into  rehabilitating  the 
urban  ghetto.  The  Human  Investment 
Act  represents  an  effort  to  marshal  the 
know-how  and  resources  or  business  to 
remedy  persistent  unemplojonent  and 
help  upgrade  labor  skills. 


Congress  has  thus  far  largely  ignored 
the  pivotal  role  which  private  industry, 
in  partnership  with  the  Government,  can 
play  in  expanding  job  opportunities  and 
equipping  the  untrained  or  displaced 
worker  with  marketable  skills. 

For  this  purpose,  we  propose  a  10-per- 
cent credit  against  employee  training  ex- 
penses as  an  incentive  to  American  en- 
terprise to  hire  and  train  unemployed 
workers  who  lack  skills.  The  bill  sets 
forth  a  reasonable  definition  of  allowable 
training  expenses. 

Last  year,  unemployment  fluctuated 
between  3.7  percent  and  4  percent  of  the 
Nation's  labor  force.  While  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  seems  to  beUeve 
that  "full  employment"  was  reached,  in- 
asmuch as  demand  matched  supply,  an 
unemployment  level  hovering  around  4 
percent  is  still  too  high  in  a  prosperous, 
expansionary  economy.  Other  indus- 
trialized States  of  the  West  record  better 
results,  and  the  United  States  must  press 
forward  on  this  front  without  producing 
further  inflationary  spurts. 

One  of  our  problems  is  that  jobs  are 
available,  but  we  have  not  yet  devised 
practical  and  efiBcient  means  of  equip- 
ping hard-core  unemployed  with  the 
skills  to  match  those  jobs. 

In  1966,  civilian  employment  increased 
by  1.9  million.  Rising  demand  cut  the 
jobless  ranks  by  500,000  men.  However, 
we  have  no  guarantee  that  as  capital 
spending  declines,  and  demand  slackens, 
that  the  encouraging  trends  will  persist. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  suggesting 
a  scarcity  of  skilled  workers.  Today's 
labor  market  puts  an  ever -increasing 
premium  on  education  and  training. 
Even  as  rising  GNP  cut  sharply  into  the 
number  of  persons  unemployed  during 
1966,  the  paradox  of  persistent  jobless- 
ness alongside  job  vacancies  remains. 

Many  economists  claim  that  the  ap- 
parent shortage  of  skilled  labor  has  con- 
tributed to  inflationary  pressures.  How- 
ever, it  is  likewise  evident  that  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  is  not  affecting  the 
fortunes  of  untrained  or  unskilled  job- 
seekers.  By  stimulating  demand,  unem- 
ployment has  been  reduced;  but,  con- 
versely, this  manipulation  has  not  by 
itself  enhanced  the  job  opportunities 
amongst  those  who  are  uneducated  and 
m-trained. 

At  the  same  time,  policy  must  be  aimed 
at  upgrading  the  capacities  of  those 
presently  employed  who  wish  to  advance 
their  economic  status. 

The  human  investment  bill  promises  a 
fresh  direction  in  the  endeavor  to  as- 
similate labor  skills  with  market  demand 
on  a  continual  basis.  For  we  cannot 
only  worry  about  today's  labor  market. 
Technological  change  will  accelerate, 
and  as  this  trend  continues,  the  Govern- 
ment must  institute  a  flexible  mechanism 
to  cope  with  the  constantly  changing 
supply  and  demand  conditions  of  the 
job  market. 

This  legislation  recognizes  the  prob- 
lem of  structural  unemployment.  It 
recognizes  that  expanding  job  training 
opportunities  is  the  best  means  of  reach- 
ing persons  whose  skUls  are  insufficient 
or  obsolete.  We  can  do  this  without 
enlarging  the  Federal  bureaucracy  or  in- 
creasing redtape.    We  can  do  this  by 


supplementing  existing  manpower  pro- 
grams, and  by  attracting  the  Nation's 
most  suitable  and  efficient  job  trainer: 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

This  legislation,  granting  business  a 
tax  credit  for  employee  training  ex- 
penses, will  act  as  an  incentive  for  em- 
ployers to  hire  the  semiskilled  and  un- 
skilled in  our  labor  force. 

Job  opportunity  is  a  major  objective 
of  numerous  Federal  programs.  Including 
the  war  on  poverty.  By  tapping  the  on- 
the-job  training  capability  of  American 
enterprise,  through  offering  substantial 
incentives,  the  country  can  further  re- 
duce unemployment  and  lift  per  capita 
income. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  his  determined 
effort  to  achieve  this  most  meritorious 
legislation — and  further  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  am  privileged  to  join  with  him  in 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HALPERN ]  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  real 
honor  for  me  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  and  my  other  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  Introducing  the 
Human  Investment  Act  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. I  was  privileged  in  1965  and 
1966  to  serve  as  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Republican  coordinating  committee's 
task  force  on  job  opportunities  and  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  appearing  be- 
fore this  committee  to  present  the 
Htunan  Investment  Act  and  recommend 
its  approval.  So  I  have  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in  this  measure,  which  I 
hope  will  receive  careful  consideration 
by  aU  Members. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  has  the 
great  feature  of  turning  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  loose  to  help  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  program  which  gives  em- 
ployers the  incentive  to  train  workers, 
and  the  employees  the  incentive  to  up- 
grade themselves.  And  it  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  problems  of  our  unskilled 
or  semiskilled  workingman  w^  cannot 
afford  either  the  time  from  his  job  or  the 
money  from  his  family  to  gain  new  edu- 
cation and  upgrade  his  skill.  It  is  aimed 
at  the  employee  who  earns  more  than 
$3,000  armually  and  who  is  ineligible  for 
imemployment  or  other  welfare  bene- 
fits, but  who  does  not  make  enough  to 
pay  for  retraining  himself.  It  is  aimed 
at  that  workingman  who  does  not  want 
welfare  but  wants  to  better  himself,  but 
who  has  no  place  to  turn. 

The  bill  is  a  positive,  practical  solu- 
tion which  has  advantages  for  employees, 
employers,  and  the  public  as  a  whole. 
It  gives  the  employee  an  opportunity  to 
upgrade  his  skill  and  his  Income;  it  gives 
the  employer  the  incentive  to  Invest  in 
his  workers:  and,  as  more  workers  are 
upgraded,  it  opens  up  more  jobs  for  the 
unemployed,  thus  taking  the  latter  off  of 
the  welfare  rolls  and  giving  them  the 
opportunity  to  become  productive  mem- 
bers of  society. 

This  act  truly  helps  people  help  them- 
selves and  I  urge  Its  adoption  by  this 
Congress. 
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Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentlonan  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  among  those  who  are  today 
introducing  the  Human  Investment  Act 
of  1967,  and  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  on  his  lesuiershlp  in 
bringing  this  product  of  sound  research 
before  this  House. 

During  1965  and  1966  while  residing  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  In  the  district 
which  I  now  represent,  I  accepted  the 
voluntary  responsibility  as  president  of 
the  Utah  Employment  Training  Com- 
mittee, Inc.,  which  was  a  representative 
citizens  committee  to  oversee  a  pilot  pro- 
gram of  on-the-job  training  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  of  the  Labor  Department.  The 
Salt  Lake  area  was  the  second  pilot  pro- 
gram instituted,  the  first  being  at  Chat- 
tanooga, Term. 

A  staff  was  employed  including  a  di- 
rector, two  assistant  directors  and  a 
secretary.  An  intensive  effort  was  made 
to  secure  contracts  with  anployers  of 
the  area  under  which  such  employers 
would  conduct  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams for  unskilled  workers,  or  for  work- 
ers who  could  be  trained  to  climb  the  lad- 
der in  employment  skills.  The  trainees 
were  not  those  on  welfare  rolls,  but  they 
were  to  be  among  the  unemployed  or 
those  who  could  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities for  advancement. 

Brought  forcibly  to  my  attention  while 
serving  this  program,  was  the  vast  dif- 
ference in  opportunity  between  skilled 
and  unskilled  personnel.  Employers 
were  in  dire  need  of  skilled  assistance. 
The  unemployed  were  foimd  almost  en- 
tirely among  the  unskilled.  We  had  vir- 
tually no  unemployment  among  skilled 
workers. 

This  pilot  program,  tested  in  the  Utah 
area,  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  pro- 
gram administered  for  disadvantaged 
people  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  nor  the  program  for 
on-the-job  training  administered  with 
funds  from  the  Ofiflce  of  Economic  Op- 
portimity  for  those  on  welfare  and  for 
whom  vastly  larger  subsidies  are  offered. 

Under  the  program  which  I  served, 
employers  entering  Into  contract  with 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Trsdn- 
Ing  were  paid  a  portion  of  their  training 
costs,  which  were  roughly  one-third  of 
the  weekly  wage  paid.  Government 
funds  In  the  approximate  amoimt  of 
$120,000  were  paid  out  during  the  first 
year  of  this  pilot  project  for  training 
compensation  and  for  administration  of 
the  program. 

This  experience  emphasized  to  me  the 
tremendous  potential  of  training  on  the 
job  by  private  industry  of  unskilled  work- 
ers to  assist  them  in  acquiring  skills  and 
thereby  secure  permanent  emplojmient  in 
private  Industry. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1967  is  a  far  superior  method 
of  reaching  this  objective.  Our  society 
desperately  needs  to  develop  skilled  labor 
from  the  unskilled.  There  is  no  more 
fundamental  or  desirable  way  than  for 


employers  to  be  given  this  equal  oppor- 
tunity through  a  tax  credit. 

In  the  long  nm.  the  results  will  be 
reduced  expenditure  of  tax  moneys,  an 
Increase  in  the  supply  of  needed  skilled 
labor,  greater  participation  among  em- 
ployers, greater  oppottimlty  for  the  un- 
skilled, and  a  more  basic  participation 
by  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
than  is  possible  imder  any  program  ad- 
ministered by  Government. 

It  is  far  more  important  for  us  to 
develop  skills  leading  to  permanent  em- 
ployment and  permanent  need  in  private 
industry  than  to  create  artificial  jobs, 
temporary  in  nature  and  dependent 
largely  on  Government  largess.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  draw  the 
most  serious  attention  and  favorable  ac- 
tion by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  and  also  to  commend  him  for 
the  work  I  know  he  has  been  doing  in  his 
State  and  for  the  contribution  he  has 
made  by  bringing  to  our  attention  his  ex- 
perience in  these  matters. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  pleased  and  hoorvored  to  be  able  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
in  cosponsoring  this  bill. 

I  think  it  is  all  too  seldom  that  we  have 
the  chance  to  see  and  recognize  and  pay 
tribute  to  real  leadership.  Because  gen- 
uine leadership  is  very  often  very  lonely, 
it  is  the  kind  of  business  where  leader- 
ship is  often  alone  and  involves  many 
long  and  many  late  hours. 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  to  all  of  us  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  leadership  we  have  here  on 
the  part  of  the  gentleman  from  Missoiuri 
on  this  particular  bill.  So  for  this  rea- 
son among  all  the  other  reasons,  I  am 
tremendously  honored  to  be  able  to  co- 
sponsor  it  with  the  gentleman. 

I  think  this  in  fact  marks  a  tremendous 
step  ahead.  I  think  the  point  has  been 
made  before  and  I  would  reemphasize  it, 
that  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  I  would 
hope  that  we  can  win  bipartisan  support 
to  have  this  program  studied  and  to  get 
a  program  of  this  type  off  the  ground. 

I  think,  too.  we  must  emphasize  that 
this  like  other  programs  of  this  kind  has 
to  be  a  nationwide  and  industrywide  pro- 
gram. We  are  still  working  and  develop- 
ing our  technology  in  this  area. 

Of  course,  in  these  days  of  nagging 
problems,  it  is  very  diflBcult  to  overcome 
the  financial  problem  of  financing  re- 
training activity.  It  is  clear,  too,  that 
we  have  to  have  more  initiative  from  pri- 
vate industry  and  private  enterprise.  We 
just  cannot  afford  to  waver  on  this  job 
that  requires  imagination. 

I  feel  that  in  the  past  we  have  fallen 
short  of  the  mark  in  enlisting  the  aid  of 
private  enterprise  in  this  problem  area. 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  tremendous 
possibilities,  and  yet,  we  cannot  neglect 
other  areas  while  we  cope  with  this  kind 
of  problem  and  encourage  work  in  this 
area. 

In  considering  a  bill  of  this  kind,  we 
have  not  overlooked,  for  instance,  spe- 
cific programs  that  we  have  imderway  in 
the  training/retraining  areas  like  those 
now  imder  the  poverty  program.    And 


if  ever  there  was  a  time  In  the  history 
of  this  country  where  a  program  needed 
evaluation,  and  if  necessary  an  emer- 
gency  audit.  It  is  the  poverty  program. 

On-the-job  training  and  retraining  is 
the  legislative  program  that  is  being  sub- 
mitted today,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
must  continue  to  push  ahead  and  re- 
examine and  reappraise  and  take  a  hard 
look  at  all  our  other  governmental  pro- 
grams aimed  at  this  same  problem- 
such  as  those  in  the  poverty  program.  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  will  be  done  on  a 
bipartisan  basis — this  reevaluation  of 
existing  governmental  programs. 

I  think  the  poor  will  greatly  benefit  If 
we  do  this  and  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
this  is  not  taking  anything  away  from 
anybody.  I  think  we  must  assure  our- 
selves that  this  is  money  being  well  spent, 
and  I  think  that  an  audit  to  accomplish 
this  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  helpful  and 
very  wise  remarks. 

Yesterday  I  was  on  a  TV  show  about 
the  Hiunan  Investment  Act  and  I  was 
asked  by  a  commentator  whether  it  was 
my  answer  to  the  poverty  program  and 
whether  it  was  going  to  eliminate  it. 

I  said  that  I  had  not  thought  of  it  in 
that  way.  I  simply  put  it  this  way— 
that  those  who  have  the  responsibility 
of  conducting  the  poverty  program  will 
find  their  job  is  made  considerably 
easier  if  they  are  able  to  say  to  a  fellow 
who  is  looking  for  a  Job,  "Yes,  I  know 
company  X  that  is  now  taking  people 
on  to  do  this  kind  of  work." 

I  said  that  this  should  be  one  of  the 
most  welcome  programs,  and  I  said  the 
only  way  it  might  eliminate  the  present 
programs  would  be  in  a  very  hopeful 
way — where  they  would  not  have  any 
more  customers.  Certainly  if  anyone 
comes  into  the  U.S.  Employment  OfBce 
looking  for  a  Job  and  we  have  the  under- 
pinning of  this  kind  of  legislation  en- 
couraging our  private  sector  to  do  more 
training,  their  job  would  be  made  a  little 

If  I  get  the  gist  of  the  gentleman's 
remarks,  he  is  pointing  to  this  possibility. 

I  do  welcome  sigain  his  emphasis  that 
this  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  It  should 
not  be.  The  door  is  wide  open  for  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  to  get 
aboard,  and  the  sooner  they  do  it,  the 
sooner  the  measure  will  become  actual 
law  and  we  can  go  to  work  in  meeting, 
I  think  in  a  very  fine  way,  some  of  the 
problems  in  the  field  of  poverty. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  join  in  commending  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  an  outstanding  job  in 
producing  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
he  has  spent  many  hours,  many  days,  in 
independent  research.  He  has  written 
books  on  the  subject.  I  believe  he  has 
produced  a  very  creative  effort  to  re- 
solve and  help  solve  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  the  space  age  in  which  we 
Uve. 
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By  virtue  of  this  particular  measure 
we  can,  in  fact,  train  the  youth  of  this 
country  in  jobs  with  a  future  instead 
of  making  professional  leaf-rakers  out 
of  them.  It  is  a  very  positive  approach 
to  the  problem  of  providing  jobs  and 
also  providing  basic  services  in  techno- 
logical fields  and  others  that  the  coun- 
try needs  badly. 

I  think  that  this  measure  deserves 
bipartisan  support.  I  think  that  it  de- 
serves support  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  believe  that  if  they  under- 
stand the  basic  principles  of  this  act, 
they  wUl  recognize  that  not  only  will 
our  young  people  be  trained  but  also 
job  opportunities  will  be  afforded  them 
in  the  area  where  they  have  been 
trained.  In  short,  it  will  bring  into 
coincidence  a  trained  supply  with  the 
job  need. 

I  am  very  pleased.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
have  had  the  opportimity  to  join  in  the 
Introduction  of  this  measure.  I  will 
press  with  my  colleagues  to  see  that 
hearings  are  held,  because  I  believe  that 
It  Is  in  the  best  Interests  of  this  great 
Nation  that  we  enact  this  legislation. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  also 
^rish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  not  only  for  the  very  fine  work 
that  he  has  done  in  this  field,  but  also 
because  he  shows  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  not  only  the  party  of  today 
but  is  also  the  party  of  the  future. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I,  too,  am  very  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act.  One  of  the  aspects  of  it  which 
appeals  to  me  particularly  is  the  fiexi- 
bllity  of  the  measiu-e,  much  more  so  than 
is  true  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  which,  of  course,  was 
an  appealing  and  hopeful  program.  But 
this  Human  Investment  Act  approach 
strips  away  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
completely  from  the  training  program. 
It  imposes  no  additional  redtape,  no 
need  for  bureaucratic  activity  at  any 
level,  except  simply  the  processing  of 
tax  forms,  which  of  course,  are  processed 
an3rway. 

The  program  is  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  private  firms,  and  thus  Is  able  to 
respond  more  promptly  to  the  changing 
manpower  needs  of  the  country.  So  I 
do  conamend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  rising  productivity, 
national  policy  has  available  three  basic 
ways  to  relieve  poverty:  area  develop- 
ment, income  redistribution,  and  human 
development. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  repre- 
sents an  attempt  to  relieve  poverty  and 
unemployment  through  human  develop- 
ment. It  would  encourage  industry  to 
expand  its  training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams. This  would  be  accomplished  by 
amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  employers  to  take  a  credit  against 
their  income  taxes  for  the  expenses  of 


providing  training  programs  for  employ- 
ees and  prospective  employees. 

The  expenses  allowable  for  the  credit 
include:  wages  and  salaries  of  appren- 
tices, employees  in  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  on-the-job 
training  programs,  and  employees  in  the 
cooperative  education  programs  alter- 
nating work  and  study;  tuition  and 
course  fees  paid  by  the  employer  to  col- 
leges or  accredited  correspondence 
schools  and  the  expenses  to  the  employer 
of  organized  group  instruction. 

The  most  common  type  of  employer 
training  program  except  for  informal  on- 
the-job  training  is  organized  group  in- 
struction, including  classroom  instruc- 
tion. The  expenses  to  the  employer 
conducting  such  programs  would  be 
eligible  in  most  cases  for  the  7-percent 
tax  credit  provided  by  the  act.  This  is 
an  important  element  of  the  bill  be- 
cause the  employer  need  not  conduct  the 
program  on  his  own  company  premises 
to  be  eUgible.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
that  he  pay  the  costs. 

As  an  antipoverty  approach  the 
Human  Development  Act  is  preferable  to 
area  development  and  Income  redistri- 
bution because  it  raises  total  income 
through  investment  in  people  regardless 
of  geography,  especially  the  poor.  In 
order  to  increase  their  individual  pro- 
ductivity. It  rests  on  the  assiunption 
that  investment  in  human  beings  will 
raise  individual  income  without  reducing 
society's  total  income. 

The  Hvunan  Investment  Act  is  based 
upon  the  assiunption  that  persistent  un- 
employment is  caused  by  insufficient 
supply  of  trained  labor.  Thus  today 
there  are  many  jobs  imfilled  at  the  same 
time  people  are  looking  for  jobs.  Un- 
employed people  are  not  matched  with 
the  jobs  because  they  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently trained  to  fill  the  vacancies. 
ESiactment  of  this  bill  will  spur  the  re- 
training program  and  thus  curb  the  un- 
employment rate. 

While  passage  of  this  bill  would  re- 
sult in  some  momentary  tax  revenue 
loss,  in  the  long  run  it  will  result  in 
higher  levels  of  emplosnnent  which  in 
turn  will  stimulate  the  economy,  in- 
creasing Treasury  receipts.  Better 
training  means  better  pay,  which  of 
course,  is  taxable.  Other  savings  will 
result  from  reduced  need  for  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  and  public  welfare 
pasonents  to  support  the  imemployed. 

The  imemployment  problem  Is  nation- 
wide in  character.  It  affects  the  whole 
economy.  At  a  time  when  automation 
and  rapid  technical  changes  are  fast 
altering  the  skill  requirements  of  the 
labor  force  and  when  an  unprecedented 
number  of  untrained  persons  are  enter- 
ing the  labor  market,  the  Nation  cannot 
rely  solely  on  an  adequate  level  of 
aggregate  demand  to  stimulate  all  the 
necessary  skill  readjustments  in  the 
labor  supply. 

Since  structural  unemplosmient  prob- 
lems will  probably  be  always  with  us  in 
some  degree  or  form  and  because  It  af- 
fects the  entire  national  economy,  we 
must  move  forward  now  to  meet  this 
problem  by  enacting  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act. 

The  one  point  which  is  sometimes 
brought  up  as  a  criticism  of  the  program 


is  that  it  would  mean  a  momentary  loss 
of  tax  revenue  for  the  United  States,  and 
perhaps  this  would  be  true.  But  I  am 
sure,  very  promptly,  in  the  form  of  higher 
earning  capacity,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  soon  have  a  larger  tax  base 
from  which  to  draw  revenues. 

If  the  gentleman  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  that  further,  I  would  appreciate 
it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  be  happy  to, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks in  also  pointing  up  this  particular 
thing.  Indeed,  this  is  an  Important 
point. 

Being  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, I  am  always  concerned  about  our 
revenues. 

If  I  have  ever  seen  a  bill  that  is  going 
to  increase  our  revenues,  it  is  this  bill. 
Not  only  that,  it  is  going  to  decrease 
Federal  expenditures  if  it  works  out  as  I 
have  described  it,  where  the  Employ- 
ment Service  and  the  poverty  program 
would  run  out  of  customers. 

We  might  think  of  it  from  this  angle 
as  well.  This  is  just  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  moving  a  person  over  from  the  red 
side  of  the  economic  ledger  to  the  black 
side,  where  he  will  start  paying  taxes. 
This  Is  irrespective  of  the  human  appeal 
and  the  importance  of  that,  which  Is. 
after  all,  the  thing  we  are  basically  con- 
cerned about. 

Let  me  discuss  one  other  point  that  the 
gentleman  mentioned.  I  am  glad  he 
brought  it  up.  This  Is  so  superior  to  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  for  the  very  reasons  that  he  men- 
tions, that  it  does  put  it  In  the  private 
sector,  under  the  discipline  that  exists  In 
the  private  sector,  which  is  the  key. 

A  company  is  not  going  to  train  a  per- 
son just  to  be  training  him,  because,  after 
all,  it  will  be  putting  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  money.  It  will  only  do  this  If  it 
figures  it  can  make  that  person  Into  a 
useful  employee. 

There  is  enough  Incentive  in  this  bill 
to  remove  a  great  deal  of  the  impedi- 
ment that  presently  exists  and  which 
will  encourage  the  companies  to  do  it. 

This  wiU  bring  in  the  great  discipline 
of  the  marketplace,  which  I  believe  in 
many  instances  we  lose  sight  of  in  our 
desire  to  use  the  political  mechanism  in 
ova  society;  namely,  the  goveriunental 
mechanism.  As  a  politician  and  as  one 
who  thinks  highly  of  government,  I  am, 
nevertheless,  the  first  to  say  that  it  is  not 
an  efficient  mechanism  to  employ  in 
these  areas.  Certainly  it  is  not  nearly 
as  efficient  as  the  marketplace  would 
develop. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  HUnois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  point.  Undoubt- 
edly the  effect  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  one  that  would  interest  almost 
every  American.  I  would  not  expect  the 
gentlem£m  to  have  a  precise  estimate  at 
this  time  as  to  what  might  happen  to  the 
Federal  budget  on  balance  If  this  pro- 
gram is  put  into  effect,  but  if  he  could 
come  up  with  an  estimate  sometime,  I 
believe  it  would  be  most  helpful  to  all  of 
us.        

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  been  making 
some  estimates,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  let  me 
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Just  refer  back  to  1964,  when  we  had  the 
tax  cut.  As  the  gentleman  and  other 
Republicans  will  recall,  our  position  was 
for  the  tax  cuts,  which  we  argued  would 
broaden  the  base  of  economic  activity 
and  promote  economic  progress.  The 
Democrats,  who  were  also  for  this  bill, 
were  operating  on  a  different  economic 
theory.  Their  theory  was  not  that  the 
tax  rates  were  too  high.  They  simply 
argued.  If  we  released  some  of  this 
money  that  we  were  collecting  in  taxes 
back  to  the  private  sector,  then  we 
would  increase  aggregate  demand. 
Where  was  the  difference  between  the 
two  points  of  view?  The  Republicans 
said  in  order  to  accomplish  this  without 
creating  more  economic  damage  in  the 
fiscal  area  through  deficit  financing — 
the  Impact  on  the  economy  of  $8  or  $10 
billion  of  Federal  bonds  to  finance  this — 
we  had  to  cut  back  Federal  expenditures. 
The  Democrats  responded  by  saying  that 
we  would  not  then  have  Increased  ag- 
gregate demand  if  we  cut  back  $10  bil- 
lion in  Federal  expenditures  to  release 
$10  billion  to  the  private  sector.  It  is  a 
"wash"  Item  and  then  we  do  not  have 
the  expanded  demand. 

Our  answer  was  that  actually  the  pri- 
vate sector  had  a  multiplier  effect  of  five 
times  the  expenditure  in  governmental 
areas,  partly  because  of  this  discipline, 
and  If  we  held  expenditures  down,  we 
would  see  results. 

The  interesting  thing,  which  I  regret 
to  say  many  businessmen  and  many  peo- 
ple in  politics  and  the  new  media  have 
failed  to  see,  is  that  having  defeated  the 
Republican  motion  to  recommit  the  tax 
bill  and  to  report  back  immediately  with 
an  amendment  to  hold  expenditures,  the 
Johnson  administration  actually  held 
expenditures  during  those  2  fiscal  years, 
in  1964  and  1965.  This  was  to  its  great 
credit,  but  it  was  the  Republican  theory 
that  prevailed  and  made  a  success  of  the 
tax  cut  of  1964.  We  did  end  up  with 
more  revenue,  just  as  we  had  preidlcted. 

So  I  can  say  with  considerable  con- 
fidence that  this  legislation,  so  far  as 
budgetary  Impact  is  concerned,  would 
produce  more  revenue  for  the  Federal 
Treasury  and,  strangely  enough,  less  ex- 
penditure. We  would  be  moving  toward 
that  which  we  badly  need;  not  only  a 
balanced  budget,  but  also  a  paying  off 
of  a  little  on  the  Federal  debt  which  is 
creating  such  great  damage  In  high  in- 
terest rates  and  Inflation  and,  above  all, 
our  difficulties  In  our  international  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  thoroughness  of  his  research 
and  the  excellence  of  his  presentation, 
as  well  as  the  production  of  this  very 
important  program  to  meet  a  very  basic 
need  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Join  with 
my  many  distinguished  colleagues  today 
In  introducing  a  new  and  refined  version 
of  the  Human  Investment  Act — which 
many  of  us  cosponsored  in  1965. 

In  my  1965  statement,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  cooperative  work-study  ap- 


proach to  improving  the  skills  of  our 
workers  is  a  proven  concept.  Its  advan- 
tages have  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again. 

I  believe  the  tax  credit  approach  is 
the  most  realistic  and  effective  means  to 
facilitate  the  growth  of  employee  train- 
ing programs.  The  revised  tax  credit 
formula  provided  in  the  present  bill  is 
a  distinct  improvement. 

Enactment  of  the  Human  Investment 
Act  would  create  the  climate  in  which 
such  programs  would  flourish. 

Instead  of  direct  Federal  intervention 
and  participation  in  the  training  regi- 
men, it  would  enable  private  employers, 
in  cooperation  with  our  educational  in- 
stitutions at  all  levels,  to  perform  this 
positive  and  constructive  service  to 
society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  his  dedication  to 
this  worthy  cause.  Its  undoubted  ulti- 
mate success  will  be  a  lasting  tribute  to 
his  efforts. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

HUMAN  CAPITAL— OTJR   MOST  VALUABLE 
BESOUItCE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
today  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  the  Human  Investment  Act 
of  1967  to  provide  tax  credits  to  em- 
ployers who  pay  for  the  job  training  of 
employees  about  to  ba  displaced  by  auto- 
mation or  mechanization. 

This  legislation  would  provide  employ- 
ers with  a  10 -percent  tax  credit  toward 
wages  for  training  employees  in  regis- 
tered apprenticeship  programs,  on-job 
training  programs  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  and  co- 
operative work-study  programs. 

In  addition,  the  10-percent  tax  credit 
could  be  applied  by  the  employer  against 
tuition  and  course  expenses  paid  to  col- 
leges, or  business,  trade,  and  correspond- 
ence schools  for  the  training  of  em- 
ployees and  prospective  employees.  It 
would  also  help  provide  skilled  workers 
to  industries  in  areas  experiencing  low 
unemployment  rates  and  resulting  labor 
shortages.  Expenses  for  organized 
group  instruction  would  also  be  covered. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  will  make 
possible  the  utilization  and  development 
of  our  Nation's  most  valuable  resource — 
its  human  capital.  I  can  think  of  few 
more  worthwhile  efforts  than  to  invest  in 
upgrading  the  skills  and  abilities  of  our 
country's  labor  force. 

This  bill  would  give  employers  the  in- 
centive to  expand  tiheir  training  pro- 
grams. It  would  give  employers  the  in- 
centive to  initiate  new  programs  for  em- 
ployees and  prospective  employees — ^men 
and  women  currently  unemployed  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  needed  skills. 
Unemployed  workers  would  be  given  the 
training  and  skills  needed  to  make  them 
employable.  The  Himian  Investment 
Act  offers  new  hope  to  workers  whose 
jobs  are  threatened  by  automation  or 
shifting  defense  contracts. 

I  join  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  CtTRiis]  and 
with  my  other  colleagues  who  have  today 
introduced  the  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1967,  in  urging  that  the  House  move  for- 
ward to  make  this  most  worthwhile  in- 
vestment in  our  labor  force  a  reality. 


UPGRADING    SKILLS   TO    THE   AVAILABLX   JOBS 

Mr.  CLANCY.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  once  again 
in  sponsoring  the  Human  Investment 
Act  to  offer  employers  a  tax  credit  to 
offset  part  of  the  expense  of  programs 
designed  to  train  prospective  employees 
for  jobs  with  the  company  or  to  retrain 
current  employees  for  higher  level  jobs 
requiring  a  greater  degree  of  skill. 

Despite  a  high  employment  rate,  jobs 
by  the  thousands  are  going  begging. 
The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  most  ol 
those  who  are  unemployed  lack  the  skills 
required  for  the  available  jobs.  A  num- 
ber of  surveys  have  shown  that  in  city 
after  city,  jobs  are  waiting  for  those 
with  the  right  skills. 

It  seemis  inevitable  that  manpower  de- 
mands will  intensify  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased defense  production,  continued 
capital  expansion  and  greater  numbers 
of  men  in  military  service.  As  the  sup- 
ply of  skilled  workers  available  for  em- 
ployment becomes  scarcer,  the  economy 
is  hampered  in  the  full  utilization  of  pro- 
ductive resources.  And  in  today's  tight 
labor  market,  marginal  workers  will  re- 
main jobless  unless  special  steps  are 
taken  to  give  them  the  needed  job  train- 
ing. 

Our  approach  here  is  to  stimulate  com- 
pany training  programs  through  tax  in- 
centives. Experience  has  shown  that 
Federal  training  and  retraining  projects 
are  both  more  costly  and  less  effective 
than  comparable  industry  programs. 

The  value  of  the  human  investment  ap- 
proach we  advocate  here  today  is  that 
it  takes  advantage  of  the  competence  of 
American  business  to  train  men  eco- 
nomically and  effectively.  Our  bill  does 
not  impose  cumbersome  Federal  controls 
and  avoids  the  waste  of  collecting  tax 
money  and  then  disbursing  it. 

Private  industry  knows  best  its  pres- 
ent and  future  labor  needs.  It  has  the 
essential  technical  know-how  and  the 
necessary  facilities  required  for  train- 
ing. Because  private  business  does  the 
training  itself  there  is  much  greater  as- 
surance that  the  skills  taught  will  be 
economically  useful  skills  and  that  the 
trainee  will  find  permanent  employment. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  needed 
now.  This  is  a  time  when  automation 
and  rapid  technical  changes  are  exten- 
sively altering  the  skill  requirements  of 
the  labor  force.  In  addition,  there  are 
an  unprecedented  number  of  untrained 
persons  entering  the  labor  market. 

I  am  glad  to  participate  in  this  united 
effort  in  support  of  the  tax  incentive 
approach  to  preparing  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  for  the  thousands  ol 
waiting  jobs  in  industry.  The  Human 
Investment  Act  should  encourage  pri- 
vate business,  which  has  proved  itself 
the  best  jcib  trainer,  to  expand  and  In- 
tensify its  job -training  programs. 

NEED     FOR     HUMAN     INVESTMENT     IN     ALASKA 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day joining  my  fellow  Republicans  in  in- 
troducing the  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1967.  This  bill  offers  employers  a  tax 
credit  toward  certain  specified  expenses 
connected  with  programs  designed  to 
train  prospective  employees  for  jobs  or 
retrain  current  employees  for  better  jobs. 

The  7-percent  tax  credit  on  investment 
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in  machinery  and  equipment  has  shown 
that  a  properly  devised  tax  policy  can 
spur  private  enterprise  into  achieving  de- 
sired economic  goals.  How  much  wiser 
It  is  to  apply  this  same  principle  to  in- 
vestment in  manpower  to  spur  business 
toward  both  economic  and  social  goals. 
Investment  in  cold  brick  and  metal  is, 
of  course,  necessary,  but  investment  In 
our  own  people  should  be  our  first  con- 
cern. This  bill  is  designed  to  aid  every 
working  man  and  woman.  Not  only  does 
it  provide  Incentives  to  aid  the  p>oor  and 
unskilled  but  also  those  who  desire  to  up- 
grade their  skills  and  move  into  better 
Jobs. 

In  my  own  State  new  industry  hsis  be- 
gun to  create  jobs  that  will  mean  rapid 
progress  over  the  next  several  years. 
Many  of  these  jobs  require  extensive 
training  and  knowledge  not  now  pos- 
sessed in  many  cases  by  workers  pres- 
ently residing  in  Alaska.  Due  to  the 
seasonal  nature  of  Alaska's  present  econ- 
omy, many  are  jobless  for  several 
months  of  the  year.  This  is  especially 
true  of  our  native  Indian,  Eskimo,  and 
Aleut  citizens.  With  the  incentive  of  the 
Human  Investment  Act  of  1967,  incoming 
firms  would  find  it  easier  to  train 
Alaskans  for  their  jobs  instead  of  import- 
ing workers  from  outside  Alaska,  thus 
providing  those  already  in  Alaska  with 
year-round  jobs  at  substantially  in- 
creased salaries.  I  am  sure  that  the 
benefits  of  this  legislation  would  be  felt 
as  strongly  in  the  other  49  States.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  favorably 
consider  and  enact  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1967. 

THE  NEED  FOB  "HUMAN  INVESTMENT"  IN 
MINNESOTA'S  SIXTH  DISTRICT 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
there  are  over  3  million  unemployed 
Americans.  Over  50,000  of  them  are  In 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  hundreds  of 
those  live  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. These  are  nearly  all  able  and  po- 
tentially productive  people,  and  most  of 
them  have  family  responsibilities. 

Significantly,  statistics  Indicate  that 
there  are  almost  as  many  job  vacancies 
In  the  Nation  as  there  are  people  look- 
ing for  employment.  Those  persons 
without  jobs,  by  and  large,  are  unable 
to  fill  the  available  positions  because  they 
lack  the  proper  skills  to  do  so. 

This  is  the  dilemma— and  this  Is  the 
challenge. 

We  must  develop  programs  that  will 
better  prepare  working  men  and  women 
for  the  emplosrment  challenges  of  the  fu- 
ture. I  made  a  commitment  during  my 
campaign  for  the  Congress  to  help  with 
such  programs,  and  today  I  am  proud 
to  be  among  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  introducing  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  for  consideration  in  this  body. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide 
an  Incentive  to  American  business  to  In- 
vest In  the  Improvement  of  the  Nation's 
human  resources  by  hiring,  training, 
and  employing  presently  unemployed 
workers  lacking  needed  job  skills,  and 
by  upgrading  the  job  skills  of— and  pro- 
viding new  job  opportunities  for — ^work- 
ers presently  employed. 

To  accomplish  this  goal  the  Hmnan 
Investment  Act  offers  employers  a  tax 
credit  toward  certain  specified  expenses 
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of  programs  designed  to  train  prospec- 
tive employees  for  jobs  with  the  com- 
pany or  retrain  current  employees  for 
more  demanding  jobs  with  the  company. 

This  bill  is  particularly  important  for 
the  future  development  of  Minnesota's 
Sixth  District.  I  am  convinced  that  our 
area  has  outstanding  human  and  nat- 
ural resources  well  suited  for  business 
and  industrial  growth.  I  am  dedicated 
to  helping  to  build  a  stronger  and  more 
productive  countryside  for  our  citizens. 
This  bill— and  others  like  it— will  help 
to  provide  more  jobs  and  new  jobs  for 
people  who  have  been  raised  In  our 
area.  It  will  be  an  additional  incentive 
to  yoimg  working  men  and  women  who 
would  In  turn  like  to  raise  their  families 
In  the  countryside. 

At  the  present  time  many  younger 
people  are  leaving  our  district  to  find 
employment  in  other  areas.  Unem- 
ployment figures  in  the  Sixth  District 
are  proportionally  too  high.  Prelimi- 
nary reports  from  Crow  Wing,  Morri- 
son, and  Mille  Lacs  Counties — all  cov- 
ered by  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965— report  un- 
employment at  9.7,  6.8,  and  5.9  percent, 
respectively,  for  December  1966.  The 
annual  average  for  1966  was:  Crow 
Wing,  6.1  percent;  Morrison,  6  percent; 
and  Mille  Lacs,  5.3  percent.  The  nation- 
wide unemployment  figure  was  at  3.9 
percent. 

Although  comparable  figures  are  not 
yet  available  for  Stearns  and  Kandiyohi 
Counties,  and  surrounding  areas,  the 
number  of  unemployed  citizens  will  be 
high  in  these  areas,  too. 

It  is  time  for  action.  And  we  are 
taking  action — with  a  belief  that  this 
legislation  would  be  a  major  step  to- 
ward encouraging  our  American  enter- 
prise system  to  expand  its  continuing  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  the  Nation's  manpower 
shortages  and  enhance  the  opportu- 
nities for  every  single  working  man  and 
woman  to  share  more  fully  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  American  economy. 

TO  ASSIST  THE  "STRUCTURALLT"  UNEMPLOYED 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
in  the  sponsorship  of  the  Himaan  Invest- 
ment Act. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  been 
particularly  manifested  throughout  the 
past  year.  The  nation  has  witnessed  a 
high  level  of  business  expansion  and  an 
acute  labor  shortage.  Paradoxically, 
however,  we  have  still  had  a  somewhat 
high  level  of  imemployment.  The  prin- 
cipal reason,  I  believe,  is  obvious.  Those 
workers  who  remained  unemployed  in 
spite  of  the  labor  shortage  lacked  the 
skills  required  by  the  economy. 

In  many  cases,  the  shortage  was  suffi- 
cient incentive  for  business  to  undertake 
some  training  programs  or  to  otherwise 
utilize  the  unskilled  worker.  However, 
the  continued  existence  of  over  3  million 
imemployed  workers  is  evidence  to  the 
need  for  further  incentives.  In  addition, 
should  business  expansion  contract  and 
the  labor  market  ease,  business  would  be 
least  reluctant  to  drop  the  imskilled 
worker.  And,  the  maximum  utilization 
of  skilled  labor  through  overtime  work 
would  be  favored  over  the  continued  em- 


ployment and  training  of  those  workers 
who  are  unskilled  or  who  lack  the  partic- 
ular skills  in  demand. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  even  In  the 
easy  labor  market  with  high  levels  of 
unemployment  that  many  jobs  go  beg- 
ging because  the  specific  skills  required 
were  not  available  in  the  market. 

I  feel  that  the  Himian  Investment  Act 
provides  a  realistic  and  efficient  tool  for 
the  solution  of  many  of  our  unemploy- 
ment problems.  Accordingly.  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  for  his  in- 
troduction of  this  act  and  I  am  pleased 
to  join  him. 

STBUCTUKAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA'S FOURTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRKTr  ANO 
THE  NEED  FOR  THE  HUMAN  INVISTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strength  of  our  Nation  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  our  citizens  to  engage  in  pro- 
ductive work  within  a  system  of  private 
enterprise.  If  a  person  Is  deprived  of  a 
job  because  he  lacks  some  particular  skill, 
then  our  system  of  government  and 
economy  has  failed.  Yet  this  is  precise- 
ly what  is  happening  in  our  aflBuent  so- 
ciety. The  number  of  job  vacancies  is 
about  numerically  equal  to  those  people 
seeking  jobs.  The  scarcity  of  needed  job 
skills  among  the  unemployed  Is  why 
such  a  situation  is  able  to  exist.  This  is 
called  structural  unemployment. 

BACKGROUND 

Today  there  are  3  million  unemployed 
in  America.  Many  more  are  underem- 
ployed. Economists  agree  that  the  total 
number  of  job  openings  around  the 
country  is  well  over  2  million  and  may  be 
as  high  as  3  million. 

In  our  Fourth  Congressional  District 
the  list  of  those  imemployed  Is  almost 
endless.  According  to  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina, 
the  imemployment  picture  looks  some- 
thing like  this: 

Civilian  work  force: 

1965 - 193,110 

1964 187.880 

Employment : 

1965  186,720 

1964 180,070 

Unemployment: 

1965  (3.7  percent) 6,390 

1964  (4.8  percent) —      7,810 

In  the  past  10  years,  manufacturing 
employment  has  Incresised  69  percent 
In  Wake  County,  the  largest  county  In 
the  Fourth  District,  and  the  farm  pop- 
ulation has  decreased  41  percent.  Oc- 
cupational mobilization  is  evident 
throughout  our  district.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  a  recent  survey  of  the  major 
manufacturers  in  Wake  County,  con- 
ducted by  the  North  Carolina  Depsirt- 
ment  of  Conservation  and  Development. 
This  survey  found  that  1,509  skilled  or 
technically  trained  employees  will  be 
needed  by  already  established  businesses 
within  the  next  5  years  In  Wake  County. 
This  figure  does  not  Include  the  skilled 
technically  trained  employees  that  will 
be  needed  by  new  Industries  that  move 
into  the  area. 

Training  is  our  best  method  of  filling 
the  present  said  future  manpower  needs. 

Our  goal  is  not  just  a  Job  for  every 
worker.  Our  goal  is  to  place  every 
worker  in  a  Job  where  he  utilizes  his  full 
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productive  potential,  for  his  own  and  for 
society's  benefit. 

PBOPOSALS 

What  Is  needed  is  a  new  emphasis  on 
training.  The  employer,  who  Is  in  the 
best  position  to  know  his  manpower 
needs  to  provide  the  proper  training, 
should  be  given  an  incentive  to  provide 
the  proper  training.  Therefore,  I  pro- 
pose a  tax  credit  to  ail  employers  who 
will  provide  on-the-job  training  to  their 
employees  and  prospective  employees. 

It  is  not  Jobs  which  should  be  rede- 
fined, but  rather  employees.  They  must 
be  trained  to  fill  Job  vacancies. 

It  has  always  been  my  approach,  that 
the  best  way  to  upgrade  Job  skills  and 
train  the  unemployed  is  with  on-the-job 
training;  not  by  dragging  them  up  the 
economic  and  social  ladder  by  a  "green 
it>pe"  of  doUar  bills.  The  "green  rope" 
does  not  offer  a  man  pride  and  honor, 
but  being  trained  for  a  new  skill  does. 

I  recommend  that  the  Government 
seek  to  encourage  employers  to  train 
their  present  and  potential  employees. 
I  believe  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  provide  the  climate, 
or  the  motlyatlons,  whereby  private  busi- 
ness can  take  the  lead  in  on-the-job 
training. 

In  1962,  the  Congress  adjusted  our 
revenue  laws  to  provide  a  tax  credit  to- 
ward the  cost  of  plant  equipment  and 
mswshinery  in  order  to  spur  the  moderni- 
zation of  plant  facilities.  Certainly  it 
is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  we  make  a 
similar  Investment  in  training  the  em- 
ployable— o\ir  Nation's  greatest  resource. 
The  most  effective  Job  trainer  has  al- 
ways been  our  free  competitive  economy. 
Through  the  years,  business  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  conceive,  organize, 
and  carry  out  Job  training  programs  su- 
perior both  in  quality  and  in  efficiency 
to  Government-operated  programs. 

Private  enterprise  is  imlquely  equipped 
to  provide  the  most  modem  and  useful 
training.  They  are  capable  of  knowing 
which  skills  are  In  demand  and  of  teach- 
ing these  skills  well  and  proper.  They 
can  give  up-to-date  instruction  by  the 
use  of  Instructors  who  are  themselves  In- 
volved in  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
their  particular  Job.  and  the  latest  equip- 
ment, without  an  added  Investment  in 
new  machinery  by  private  industry. 

REASONS  FOB  SXTPPORT 

I  firmly  believe  that  on-the-job  train- 
ing by  private  business  which  would  be 
encouraged  by  a  system  of  tax  credits  is 
our  best  solution  to  solving  the  problem 
of  structural  unemplojrment.  I  present 
five  reasons  In  support  of  this  position. 

First.  There  is  a  definite  need  for  on- 
the-job  training,  due  to  imemployment 
statistics  and  technological  improve- 
ments. 

Second.  One  distinct  advantage  of  on- 
the-job  training  programs  is  that  they 
are  adaptable  to  any  situation.  Regard- 
less of  training  class  size,  location  of 
business — urban  or  rural,  size  of  busi- 
ness— ^large  or  small,  or  type  of  business 
activity,  on-the-job  training  is  the  best 
solution    to    an    employer's    manpower 

Third.  By  filling  Jobs  that  now  need 
to  be  filled,  we  actually  would  be  creat- 
ine new  Jobs.    Success  begets  success. 

fourth.  The  tax  credit  approach  would 


create  the  economic  framework  In  which 
business  could  undertake  the  program  of 
training  the  human  investment  which 
our  country  needs. 

Fifth.  Companies  pQannlng  technolog- 
ical improvements  should  be  given  the 
Incentive  to  train  for  new  jobs  in  their 
company  those  workers  who  would  usu- 
ally be  displaced. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reemphasize  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  definite  need  for  on- 
the-job  training.  In  addition,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  tax  credit  approach  in 
conjunction  with  private  enterprise  is  the 
best  possible  way  of  handling  on-the- 
job  training.  Therefore,  let  us  work  to- 
gether to  see  that  feuch  a  program  is 
initiated. 

KEBPINO   JOB  SKILLS  CUHRENT   IN   A   FAST- 
CHANGING   ECONOMY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  enthusiasm  today 
in  this  support  of  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act,  and  I  am  offering  my  own 
bin,  as  I  did  in  September  of  1965. 

This  act  will  fill  a  real  need  in  our 
economy.  Millions  of  Americans  have 
the  ability  and  the  will  to  upgrade  their 
skills  to  match  the  advances  of  tech- 
nology which  dominate  our  economy 
today. 

Yet  there  are  not  enough  opportuni- 
Ues  for  them  to  do  this.  There  is  insuf- 
ficient chance  for  them  to  find  the  train- 
ing they  need  to  better  their  position. 

From  the  employer's  standpoint,  there 
Is  a  real  shortage  of  skilled  manpower. 
They  recognize  their  need  to  find  the 
skills  required  in  a  fast-changing  econ- 
omy. And  yet  in  most  cases  they  are 
overwhelmed  with  the  task  of  obtaining 
the  manpower  they  need. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  not 
likely  to  come  from  training  programs 
administered  from  Washington.  Neither 
is  it  likely  to  come  from  what  President 
Johnson  described  in  March  1966  as 
employers  redefining  Jobs. 

The  answer  lies  tn  giving  employers 
the  encouragement  they  need  to  estab- 
lish their  own  training  and  retraining 
programs.  The  proper  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  to  provide  the  cli- 
mate in  which  the  wage  earner  and  the 
employer  together  can  work  toward  their 
mutual  progress. 

The  Himian  Investment  Act  would 
grant  a  credit  against  Federal  income 
taxes  toward  the  costs  of  retraining  em- 
ployees or  potential  employees  in  needed 
new  Job  skills. 

I  urge  its  early  consideration. 

TO    ALLOW    HUMAN    BEINGS   TO    COMPETE    WITH 
AtrrOMATION 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  happy  to  Join  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  frt>m  Missouri  [Mr. 
CtTRTisl  and  others  in  introducing  a  bill 
entitled  the  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1967.  I  surely  agree  that  private  enter- 
prise, when  given  tlie  incentive,  can  con- 
duct job  training  more  effectively,  more 
efficiently,  and  more  dependably  than 
can  the  Government. 

This  bill  would  provide  an  employer 
with  a  7-percent  tax  credit,  within  cer- 
tain limitations,  toward  training  and  re- 
training expenses  for  employees  and 
prospective  employees. 


The  measure  would  enable  an  em- 
ployer to  retrain  any  of  his  employees 
who  were  about  to  be  displaced  by  auto- 
mation or  mechanization,  and  it  would 
enable  him  to  train  new  employees  for 
Job  skills  needed  within  that  particular 
industry. 

A  substantial  amount  of  oiu*  present 
unemployment  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of 
available  jobs  but  due  to  a  large  portion 
of  our  manpower  being  untrained  in  the 
skills  that  are  actually  In  serious  de- 
mand at  any  given  moment. 

This  bill  would  work  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  providing  on-the-spot 
training  in  the  industries  where  it  is 
needed.  The  two  programs  would  com- 
plement each  other  and  would  lend  to 
greater  utilization  of  our  labor  force. 
It  is.  Indeed,  a  himaan  Investment. 

ENCOURAGING    FULL    INVOLVEMENT    OF    THE 
PRIVATE  SECTOR 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  today  in  reintroducing  the 
Human  Investment  Act,  which  I  feel 
could  make  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  training  of  our  labor  force.  The 
sound  logic  of  this  approach  whereby  an 
employer  is  granted  a  10-percent  tax 
credit  toward  the  costs  incurred  in  train- 
ing or  retraining  employees  or  potential 
employees  in  needed  new  skills  cannot  be 
overstated. 

The  tax  credit  approach  is  particularly 
sensible  from  the  standpoint  that,  in  en- 
couraging industry  to  expand  its  train- 
ing programs,  we  are  at  last  recognizing 
that  labor  and  business  know  best  what 
skills  will  be  needed  in  the  economy  and 
what  kinds  of  training  will  best  prepare 
workers  to  accept  Jobs  that  become  avail- 
able. Furthermore,  this  proposal  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
burdens  of  redtape,  bureaucracy,  and 
governmental  intrusion  into  the  affairs 
of  business  and  labor. 

One  of  the  principal  deterrents  to  in- 
creasing on-the-job  training  programs 
has  been  the  fact  that  the  entire  cost  of 
wages  of  employees  in  training  must  be 
borne  by  the  employer.  The  Human  In- 
vestment Act,  by  providing  an  incentive 
to  employers  in  the  form  of  a  10-percent 
tax  credit  against  the  wages  of  enrollees, 
should  encourage  business  to  enter  this 
field  on  a  major  scale. 

THE    PROVEN    ABILITY     OF    THE    PRIVATE    SECTOi 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  introducing  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act.  I  am  certain  that  all  ol 
us  here  are  keenly  aware  of  the  unem- 
ployment situation  in  the  country  today 
and,  consequently,  of  the  need  for  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Congress  recognized  the  need  for  some 
sort  of  incentive  for  private  industry  to 
modernize  and  expand  production  facili- 
ties when  it  approved  an  investment 
credit  against  tax  liability  of  up  to  7  per- 
cent for  investments  made  in  new  or  used 
property. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  would  en- 
courage a  similar  investment  in  our  most 
vital  natural  resource — human  beings. 
Offering  private  industry  a  tax  credit  to 
develop  more  Job  training  programs 
would  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  de- 
sirability of  private  industrial  training 
so  that  the  reservoir  of  available  JOD 
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skills  more  closely  matches  the  present 
and  anticipated  needs  of  the  economy. 

The  advisability  of  this  move  is  evident 
when  it  is  realized  that,  over  the  years, 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy  has 
proven  its  ability  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults per  training  dollar  spent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  and  favor- 
able action  on  this  bill. 

IHB    SPECIAL     EFFECTIVENESS     OF    ON-THE-JOB 
TRAINING 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  Republican  colleagues 
both  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
again  sponsoring  the  Human  Investment 
Act  of  1967,  and  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis] 
and  our  colleague  in  the  other  body.  Sen- 
ator WmsTON  L.  Prouty,  for  their  lead- 
ership in  spearheading  this  presentation 
of  an  important  Republican  initiative. 
For  the  Hxmian  Investment  Act  we  are 
joining  in  sponsoring  today  is  the  result 
of  several  years  of  study  and  develop- 
ment by  experts  in  the  manpower  train- 
ing and  development  field. 

One  of  the  appealing  aspects  of  the 
Human  Investment  approach  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment  is  its  emphasis 
on  on-the-job  training  as  opposed  to 
Institutional  training.  There  are  dis- 
tinct and  crucial  differences  between  the 
two  types  of  Job  training.  On-the-job 
trtinlng  is  conducted  necessarily  within 
the  plant,  factory,  or  place  of  business  of 
an  employer.  Institutional  training  is 
conducted  in  a  classroom  removed  from 
the  actual  workplace. 

Immediately  one  sees  important  differ- 
ences. On-the-job  training  is  almost  in- 
variably certain  to  be  a  more  effective 
form  of  teaching  than  institutional 
training.  In  addition,  on-the-job  train- 
ing is  considerably  cheaper.  Cost  stud- 
ies by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  comparing  per  hour  costs 
of  trainees  on  the  Job  and  in  institutions 
shows  that  the  former  costs  $0.55  an 
hour,  and  the  latter  at  least  $5  an  hour. 
Even  when  the  wage  of  the  employee 
being  trained  on  the  Job  is  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  training  itself — 55  cents — it 
Is  evident  that  the  on-the-job  approach 
to  training  is  cheaper,  as  well  as  more 
effective. 

In  spite  of  these  clearcut  differences, 
the  administration  has  continued  until 
the  present  fiscal  year  to  put  more  em- 
phasis on  institutional  training  than  on 
on-the-job  training  in  Its  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  program.  The 
President's  Economic  Report  of  January 
1967  shows  that  in  fiscal  1966,  160,000 
nien  were  trained  institutionally  and 
113,000  were  trained  on  the  job.  For 
flscal  year  1967  it  is  estimated  by  the 
Economic  Report  that  the  number 
trained  by  both  means  will  be  equal  at 
125,000.  Also  note  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  men  trained  in  fiscal  year  1967 
will  be  smaller  than  the  number  trained 
in  flscal  year  1966,  a  most  unusual  devel- 
opment in  light  of  the  need  for  skilled 
men. 

The  on-che-Job  approach  to  training 
offers  other  considerable  advantages 
OTCT  the  institutional  approach.  The 
tet  is  that  on-the-job  training  is  adapt- 
*hle  to  any  size  training  class  and  to  any 
location,  urban  or  rural.  Institutional 
"*S8e8  require  minimum  nmnbers  of  stu- 


dents and  can  be  held  only  in  centralized 
locations,  in  order  to  make  such  train- 
ing at  all  economic.  On  the  other  hand, 
private  business  can  provide  training  for 
any  niunber  of  workers  required  and  do 
so  at  the  site  of  the  job,  which  may  be 
in  any  number  of  places,  and  is  likely  to 
be  convenient  to  the  domicile  of  the 
worker.  As  for  effectiveness  of  training, 
it  would  seem  clear  that  training  con- 
ducted at  the  workplace  in  the  presence 
of  employees  skilled  in  the  jobs  being 
taught,  with  the  machines  and  other 
implements  of  production  at  hand,  and 
with  the  incentive  provided  by  working 
for  a  potential  full-time  employer,  can- 
not fall  to  provide  an  environment  more 
conducive  to  learning  and  achievement 
than  a  classroom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  act  is  well  conceived 
and  well  drafted,  and  it  is  a  genuine  Re- 
publican contribution  to  solving  a  funda- 
mental economic  problem  affecting  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans.  I  hope  a 
great  many  of  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  supporting  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  today  to  fulfill  a  pledge  to  the 
voters  of  the  18th  District  of  Texas  by 
joining  in  the  introduction  of  the  Human 
Investment  Act. 

The  citizens  of  the  Panhandle  of  Texas 
are  great  believers  in  the  free  enterprise 
system,  and  in  the  concept  of  self-help 
above  government  help.  For  this  reason 
the  Human  Investment  Act,  hereby  pro- 
posed, has  met  with  great  enthusiasm. 
I  am  limiting  my  remarks  to  the  rela- 
tionships between  training  programs  and 
the  prospect  of  employment  for  the 
trainee. 

It  is  disheartening  for  a  young  man  or 
woman  to  train  for  a  new  occupation  and 
then,  upon  completion  of  the  program, 
discover  that  there  are  no  Job  openings. 
The  sense  of  discouragement  among 
trainees  may  well  account  for  dropouts 
from  existing  Institutional  programs 
such  as  the  Job  Corps  and  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act.  Under  the 
Human  Investment  Act  a  trainee  is  all 
but  guaranteed  a  job.  The  employer 
knows  best  the  Job  vacancies  available  to 
be  filled,  and  he  gears  his  own  program 
with  this  In  mind.  The  psychological 
effect  on  the  trainee,  knowing  that  there 
is  a  job  waiting  at  the  end  of  his  train- 
ing, is  Immeasurable.  This,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  should  be  con- 
sidered and  passed  by  this  Congress. 

LOW   COST,    EFFICIENT  TRAINING 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  great  pleasure  today  In  Joining 
many  colleagues  in  Introducing  the 
Human  Investment  Act.  This  is  a  re- 
sponsible and  constructive  proposal  and 
one  that  I  think  invites  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

This  bill  would  provide  businesses  in- 
centives to  encourage  training  programs 
for  the  unskilled  and  unemployed,  by 
allowing  such  employers  a  credit  against 
their  income  tax. 

The  major  premise  of  this  bill  is  that 
private  business  frequently  knows  how 
to  obtain  the  most  training  per  dollar. 
It  makes  sense  to  encourage  industry  to 
expand  Its  training  efforts  at  a  time 
when  government  and  private  agencies 


all  recogiiize  how  important  this  train- 
ing is. 

I  feel  this  measure  would  be  more 
productive  and  less  costly  in  the  long 
run  than  many  of  the  so-called  anti- 
poverty  programs.  This  is  because  It 
would  be  operated  by  Industry — the  peo- 
ple on  the  spot  who  know  their  needs 
and  who  would  be  the  ones  to  employ 
the  newly  skilled  persons  who  would  be 
trained. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  practical  program 
offering  real  hope  and  real  help  for  the 
imskilled  and  imemployed.  In  the  1962 
tax  credit  bill,  we  enacted  a  highly  suc- 
cessful program  for  machines.  Surely 
we  can  do  no  less  for  hiunan  l)eings. 

THE    TAX    INCENTIVE    APPROACH 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Human  Investment  Act."  Similar  legis- 
lation was  sponsored  by  me  in  the  last 
Congress.  Together  with  many  of  my 
colleagues,  I  beUeve  this  represents  a 
sound  approach  to  the  training  and  up- 
grading of  the  skills  of  the  working  force 
of  our  Nation. 

For  years,  the  Federal  Govenmient  has 
recognized  the  value  of  tax  incentives 
to  encourage  private  industry  to  do  the 
things  it  should  to  stimulate  business 
and  economic  growth.  We  have  recog- 
nized the  need  to  update  and  modernize 
the  machinery  of  industry  and  to  expand 
the  capacity  of  industry  to  produce. 
Through  the  use  of  investment  credits 
against  taxes,  the  necessary  incentives 
have  been  fashioned. 

Now,  in  an  economy  that  is  short  of  the 
type  of  skilled  employee  so  badly  needed 
by  industry,  it  is  time  to  admit  that  an 
investment  in  the  training  and  education 
of  people  is  as  valid  a  goal  as  the  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment.  This,  in 
short,  is  the  rationale  of  "The  Human 
Investment  Act." 

I  hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
support  this  worthwhile  legislative  effort 
so  ably  led  by  Senator  Winston  PROtrry 
and  Congressman  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

A    SENSIBLE    METHOD    OF    ALLEVIATING    POVERTY 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  Join  with  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  again  sponsoring  the  Himian  In- 
vestment Act. 

As  one  of  those  who  introduced  this 
bill  during  the  89th  Congress,  I  am 
pleased  by  this  united  effort  by  so  many 
in  the  Congress  in  support  of  the  tax-in- 
centive approach  to  the  challenge  of  un- 
employment and,  hence,  the  betterment 
of  all  our  human  resources. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
poverty  and  how  to  eliminate  it,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  concept  embodied 
in  this  legislation  represents  a  dramatic 
step  forward  in  enlisting  the  dynamic 
resources  of  private  industry  in  this  fed- 
erally backed  battle  against  unemploy- 
ment. Certainly  private  business  over 
the  years  has  learned  how  to  obtain  the 
best  results  per  training  dollar.  It  makes 
sense,  too,  that  Job  training  by  private 
Industry  would  minimize  the  necessi^ 
for  Government  intervention  and  undue 
regiilation  in  the  economy.  I  believe  that 
with  proper  incentive,  business  can  ac- 
complish these  same  ends  more  efficiently 
and  more  rapidly  than  Government. 
The  new,  revised  Human  Investment  Act 
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provides  this  Incentive,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  bill  will  be  considered  and 
passed  by  the  Congress  early  in  this  ses- 
sion. 

THS   VALUE   OF   INCREASED    APPRENTICESHIP 
TRAINING   IN    AMERICA 


Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  speak  In  behalf  of 
this  legislation  once  again  and  to  join  in 
its  sponsorship. 

I  am  particularly  enthused  with  the 
inclusion  of  fapprenticeship  programs 
within  the  scope  of  this  act.  Apprentice- 
ship programs  in  America  are  older  than 
our  coimtry.  Examples  of  apprentice- 
ship agreements  dating  from  as  early  as 
1640  have  been  discovered.  Perhaps 
America's  most  famous  apprentice  was 
Benjamin  PrankUn,  who  began  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  his  brother  in  the 
printing  trade  in  1718  at  the  age  of  12. 
It  is  a  type  of  job  training  which  has 
proven  itself  not  for  decades  but  for  cen- 
turies In  America. 

Apprenticeship  has  a  number  of  ad- 
vantages over  other  formis  of  skill  train- 
ing. Its  combination  of  on-the-job 
training  and  related  classroom  instruc- 
tion are  a  proven  and  effective  means  of 
passing  on  skills  and  knowledge.  The 
apprentice  training  is  normally  con- 
ducted with  up-to-date  equipment  which 
is  In  actual  use.  The  training  takes 
place  for  the  most  part  in  a  work  en- 
vironment where  the  apprentice  may  be 
stimulated  by  advancement  incentives. 
The  apprentice  earns  while  he  learns, 
moving  to  a  higher  wage  as  his  skills  in- 
crease. In  addition,  the  apprenticeship 
system  provides  an  efficient  training 
mechanism  which  is  highly  nexlble  and 

instantly  adjustable  to  changing  pat- 
terns of  skills  and  demands. 

Apprenticeship  has  the  full  support 
and  endorsement  of  organized  labor. 
George  Meany.  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  has  stated  very  forcefully  the  rec- 
ognition by  labor  leaders  of  the  need  for 
increased  promotion  of  apprenticeship: 

There  la  general  agreement  that  the  de- 
mand for  skilled  workers  will  grow  very  rap- 
Idly  In  the  next  decade,  whUe  the  opportuni- 
ties for  unskilled  workers  will  begin  to 
shrink.  Therefore,  our  Interest — and  the  na- 
tional Interest— must  look  to  an  across  the 
board  Increase  In  apprenticeship  training. 

Mr.  Meany's  support  of  apprenticeship 
programs  has  much  company  within  the 
labor  movement. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  provides  a 
vehicle,  free  of  Government  Interference, 
for  private  industry  to  utilize  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  Its  workers  through  ex- 
panded apprenticeship  programs.  It 
can  be  the  most  efficient  and  effective  in- 
strument by  which  Industry  can  Increase 
employment  opportunities  at  the  same 
time  that  labor-saving  equipment  comes 
Into  iisage. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  in  the  sponsorship 
of  this  Important  legislation  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Missouri  in 
taking  this  initiative  today. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  THOSK  WHO  RAVE  NOT  HAD  TEOt 

BBNEnr  or  voriiai.  education 

Mr.  SKDBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
an  estimated  2.6  million  students  grad- 
uated from  the  high  schools  across  this 
country.  Of  those,  more  than  50  percent 
chose  to  continue  their  education  and 
entered  colleges  which  are  now  bursting 


with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  6  mil- 
lion. We  can  look  with  pride  on  this 
product  of  our  efforts  to  prepare  the 
youth  of  this  country  for  life  and  op- 
portunities in  a  productive  society.  At 
the  same  time,  we  reabze  that  a  society 
does  not  maintain  productivity  merely  by 
graduating  its  youth  flrom  colleges. 

Our  attention  must  also  be  directed 
to  those  who  are  completing  high  school 
and  then  looking  for  employment.  Our 
attention  must  be  directed  to  those  who, 
for  numerous  reasons,  did  not  complete 
high  school  and  are  seeking  employ- 
ment— and  our  attention  has  been  so  di- 
rected. 

One  glance  at  the  record  of  the  89th 
Congress  shows  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  most  aware  of  the  problems 
facing  unskilled,  untrained,  and  displaced 
persons  in  need  of  employment.  Witness 
that  out  of  this  recognition,  a  special 
office,  the  OfQce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, was  created  to  assist  and  add  to 
other  Federal  programs  aimed  at  filling 
this  need.  | 

However,  in  a  nation  where  the  system 
of  free  enterprise  has  never  been  sur- 
passed as  an  effective  means  to  enrich 
and  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
vast  majority  of  citiaens,  we  have  aban- 
doned It  in  favor  of  Federal  manpower 
training  programs.  Why  then,  should  we 
be  shocked  or  disappointed  in  the  results 
Of  programs  like  the  Job  Corps.  If  we 
intend  to  achieve  lasting  results,  we  must 
build  upon  principles  which  are  con- 
sistent with  our  democratic  society.  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored training  programs 
are  not  the  answer.  We  must  go  where 
the  jobs  are. 

I  am,  therefore,  joining  my  colleagues 
in  the  Introduction  of  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act.  We  must  take  the  un- 
employed to  the  jobs — train  them  on 
the  joh— and  reward  employers  who  are 
willing  to  take  on  this  responsibility  by 
allowing  them  a  lO-Dercent  tax  credit  on 
the  cost  of  their  investment.  It  was  5 
years  ago  when  we  realized  the  worth  and 
necessity  of  the  7-percent  investment 
credit  on  machinery  and  equipment  costs. 
Surely  it  doesn't  taloe  more  than  5  years 
for  us  to  realize  that  an  investment  in 
human  capital  deserves  at  least  as  much 
consideration. 

Under  the  Human  Investment  Act,  we 
place  the  responsibility  for  job  training 
back  where  it  belongs — we  provide  a  pro- 
gram which  is  consistent  with  the  tried 
and  true  principle  of  free  enter- 
prise— and  most  Important,  we  would 
cease  to  compete  with  private  business 
and  recognize  that  they  have,  over  the 
years,  learned  how  to  get  the  most  out 
of  the  dollar— including  the  training  dol- 
lar. As  I  see  it,  we  have  only  to  gain 
by  implementing  this  program. 

ASSISTANCE   TO    THE   CMALL    SERVICE   TRADES 


Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Human  Investment  Act  which 
is  so  critically  needed  and  which  has  been 
designed  to  further  the  development  of 
skills  within  the  economy  as  a  whole  and 
with  particular  assistance  to  the  small 
business  sector. 

Today,  most  economists  agree  that  the 
total  number  of  Job  openings  in  the 
United  States  is  weil  over  2  million— and 
may  be  as  high  as  3  million.   There  can 


be  no  doubt  that  the  manpower  demand 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  in  both  the  skilled 
and  unskilled  categories,  is  responsible 
for  so  many  openings  in  the  job  market. 
Yet,  there  are  at  least  3  million  un- 
employed Americans,  and  it  is  likely  that 
this  figure  will  rise  substantially  when 
the  Vietnam  war  is  concluded. 

Why  is  It  that  so  many  remain  with- 
out work  when  there  is  work  available? 
The  answer  Is  simple — the  unemployed 
lack  the  necessary  training  or  skill  to 
hold  a  job. 

This  gap  between  job  vacancies  and 
needed  job  skills  is  called  structural  un- 
employment. To  close  this  gap,  we  must 
encourage  strong  basic  education,  so  that 
every  American  will  have  the  funda- 
mental tools  with  which  to  seek  further 
and  more  advanced  training.  To  meet 
the  demand  of  technology,  there  must  be 
a  broad  national  effort  to  upgrade  the 
job  skills  of  the  American  labor  force. 
The  Human  Investment  Act  will  be  a  big 
assist  in  realizing  this  vital  goal. 

The  purpose  of  the  Human  Investment 
Act  is  to  encourage  industry  to  expand 
its  training  programs  so  that  the  reser- 
voir of  available  job  skills  more  closely 
matches  the  present  and  anticipated 
needs  of  the  economy.  Private  enter- 
prise today  is  the  Nation's  largest  job 
trainer,  investing  about  $4.5  billion  a  year 
in  various  forms  of  employee  training. 
Over  the  years,  labor  and  business  have 
shown  that  they  know  best  what  skills 
will  be  needed  in  the  economy  and  what 
kind  of  training  will  best  prepare  work- 
ers to  accept  the  jobs  that  become  avail- 
able. 

The    Human   Investment    Act   would 
provide  the  type  of  economic  climate 

through  tax  incentives  which  would  per- 
mit business  to  enter  this  field  on  a  major 
scale.  The  act  provides  a  10-percent  tax 
credit  of  the  allowable  employee  training 
expenses  with  a  minimum  of  $25,000, 
plus  50  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  tax 
liability  in  excess  of  $25,000.  This  credit 
would  be  in  addition  to  credits  provided 
for  by  other  sections  of  the  tax  code,  and 
in  addition  to  the  regular  deduction  as 
a  trade  or  business  expense  under  sec- 
tion 162  of  the  code. 

One  area  which  would  benefit  greatly 
from  the  Human  Investment  Act  would 
be  the  small  service  trades.  Take,  for 
example,  the  restaurant  business.  There 
are  more  than  300,000  restaurants  in  the 
United  States.  Most  of  these  are  very 
small  operations  which  are  unable  to  de- 
velop or  support  training  programs  on 
their  own.  In  supporting  small  scale 
on-the-job  training  and  apprenticeship 
programs,  the  act  would  enable  the  typi- 
cally small  restaurant  business  to  raise 
the  skill  level  of  its  employees.  This 
would  not  only  improve  the  employees' 
earning  potential  and  the  efficiency  and 
quality  of  the  restaurant  business  but 
will  help  to  develop  a  stable  corps  oi 
skilled  food  service  tradesmen. 

I  am  most  happy  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  this  legislation  and  I  congratu- 
late him  for  his  leading  role  In  its  intro- 
duction. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  times  in  the  past,  particularly  to 
the  so-called  Uberal  press,  Republicaw 
have  been  called  obstructionists.  We 
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ijAve  been  accused  of  being  against 
everything,  and  of  offering  no  alternate 
or  substitute  programs.  We  have  been 
accused  of  being  against  the  poor, 
against  the  elderly,  against  the  working- 
man,  and  against  progress. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  Introduced 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  CuHTis]  and  other  Republicans,  in- 
eluding  myself,  gives  the  lie  to  these 
accusations.  It  is  a  shining  example  of 
a  workable  Republican  program  to  up- 
grade the  Job  skills  of  the  presently  un- 
employable as  em  alternative  to  the  cur- 
rent wasteful,  poorly  conceived,  poorly 
administered  efforts. 

Furthermore,  It  will  do  the  Job  of 
training  these  people  at  far  less  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  and,  most  Importantly,  it 
will  insure  that  the  person  Is  not  only 
trained  for  work  but  will  have  a  Job 
when  his  training  Is  completed. 

In  addition,  it  will  upgrade  Job  skills 
throughout  the  industry  or  business  in 
which  the  training  is  conducted.  This 
process  will  increase  total  wages  within 
the  business  or  Industry,  leading  to  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  could  more  than  offset  the 
employer's  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Human  Investment 
Act  of  1967  Is  sound,  progressive  legisla- 
tion. It  deserves  and  should  receive  bi- 
partisan support  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  training  those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  ladder  so  that  they  may, 
through  their  own  newly  developed  abil- 
ities, be  able  to  climb  that  ladder  rung 
by  rung  until  they  achieve  a  position  of 
respect  and  of  financial  security  within 
their  communities.  I  strongly  urge 
passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  today  to  Join  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis] 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing the  revised  version  of  the  Human 
Investment  Act. 

This  measure,  the  product  of  more 
than  2  years  of  study  and  consultation. 
offers  us  a  sensible,  efficient  way  to  pro- 
vide vocational  training  for  many  Amer- 
icans and  at  the  same  time  meet  de- 
mands for  particular  skills.  Too  many 
present  training  programs  are  restricted 
to  arbitrarily  chosen  fields,  or  may  train 
individuals  for  jobs  which  are  only 
available  elsewhere,  or  not  available  at 
all  when  training  has  been  completed. 
This  act  would  give  men  and  women  a 
tremendous  opportunity  to  learn  par- 
ticular skills,  directed  toward  a  specific, 
open  job.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  em- 
ployers, this  act  would  end  the  present 
heed  to  shop  aroimd  among  many  sepa- 
rate, different  Federal  training  pro- 
grams, and  would  make  possible  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  courses  spe- 
cifically designed  to  meet  the  employer's 
most  urgent  manpower  needs. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  Is  based 
on  the  premise  that  American  business 
snd  industry  can  put  long  experience  to 
'ork  to  fill  the  Nation's  manpower  de- 
{nands  efficiently  and  economically.  It 
»  a  very  promising  and  creative  plan, 
»hd  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  de- 
jerves  great  credit  for  his  leadership  In 
developing  this  mesisure  and  advancing 
it  In  the  House. 

Mr.   RUPPE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 


pleased  to  Join  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  CtrRTis, 
In  the  introduction  of  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a  man  in  this 
Chamber  who  is  not  dedicated  to  remov- 
ing the  ugly  face  of  poverty  from  our 
comparatively  rich  society.  We  may 
vary  in  our  approaches,  but  I  hope  not  In 
our  goals. 

In  the  11th  District  of  Michigan  I  have 
seen,  visited  with,  and  worked  with  the 
urban  and  rural  poor.  There  are  a  lot 
of  fine  people,  from  both  political  parties, 
working  hard  to  alleviate  that  condition. 
There  have  been  many  steps  forward. 
This  week  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  approved  a 
$1,325,669  loan  that  will  enable  the 
Housing  Commission  of  Hancock,  Mich., 
to  construct  86  low-rent  homes,  many  for 
senior  citizens — a  step  forward.  UPCAP, 
the  Upper  Peninsula  Committee  for  Area 
Progress,  works  constantly  in  northern 
Michigan  to  relieve  the  plight  of  the 
poor,  through  forward-reaching  co- 
ordinated programs,  and  to  boost  the 
economy  in  my  district.  There  are  many 
hopeful  signs  in  northern  Michigan. 

Nevertheless,  I  firmly  believe  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  will  not,  and  caimot  be 
solved  by  goveriunent  alone.  We  will 
not  make  a  major  dent  in  the  solution 
of  poverty  until  jobs  are  available — and 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done  in  the  field 
of  economic  development  In  northern 
Michigan — until  men  are  trained  in  the 
skills  required  by  our  new  generation  of 
industry,  and  until  men  are  motivated  to 
hold  their  jobs  once  trained.  This  is  a 
large  order  and  it  calls  for  creative,  dy- 
namic, progressive  thinking.  We  must 
break  through  the  old  myths,  perpetu- 
ated since  the  New  Deal,  that  only  gov- 
ernment should  concern  itself  with  the 
problems  of  the  underprivileged.  The 
answer  is  jobs,  and  most  jobs  are  in  the 
private  sector.  We  must  work  to  en- 
courage the  social  conscienciousness  of 
the  private  sector.  The  talents,  the 
power,  and  the  money  of  the  private  sec- 
tor, directed  toward  the  eradication  of 
poverty  could,  I  am  convinced,  achieve  a 
result  undreamed  of  in  government 
circles. 

Many  of  our  great  and  small  unions 
and  commercial  enterprises  are  already 
involved  in  the  battle  against  poverty. 
How  can  we  In  the  Congress  encourage 
them  further  and  enlist  even  greater 
numbers  in  the  battle. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  is  a 
mighty  srtep  forward.  Through  a  sub- 
stantial tax  credit,  it  encourages  Ameri- 
can business  to  invest  in  the  future  of 
human  beings.  Through  a  tax  credit  It 
rewards  business  for  hiring,  employing, 
and  ut>gradlng  job  skills  of  those  who  are 
now  vmemployable  and  creating  new  job 
opEwrtunities  for  those  now  employed. 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  consider  and 
adopt  the  Human  Investment  Act. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis] 
and  my  other  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  in  reintroducing  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act.  In  my  judgment,  't  is  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  and  well-con- 
ceived legislative  ideas  to  emerge  from 
the  89th  Congress,  and  I  hope  that  it 
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will  receive  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

This  proposal  is  based  on  the  sound 
premise  that  the  business  community 
has  developed  the  resources  over  the 
years  to  provide  the  most  effective  and 
up-to-date  training.  The  idea  has  par- 
ticular merit  in  that  the  trainee  is  as- 
sured of  employment  at  the  completion 
of  his  course.  This  Is  the  most  serious 
weakness  of  Government-sponsored  pro- 
grams; too  often  the  trainees  are  dis- 
illusioned when  they  can  find  no  market 
for  their  hard- won  skills. 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  bill  since  the  last  Congress  have 
strengthened  it  and  made  it  even  more 
worthy  of  full  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. When  that  consideration  comes, 
I  hope  that  we  can  tvim  our  attention  to 
the  possibility  of  linking  the  provision  of 
training  by  private  industry  to  potential 
reductions  in  the  cost  of  unemployment 
comE>ensation  progrsma.  In  a  letter  to 
the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford],  which  I 
have  made  available  to  my  RepubUcan 
colleagues,  I  suggested  that  we  might  re- 
duce Industry  contributions  to  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  system  for  every 
individual  in  training  by  that  firm.  Here 
is  another  potential  source  of  needed 
training  facilities. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Curtis  for  his  ini- 
tiative in  this  area. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  join  in  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  free 
enterprise  answer  to  the  needs  of  both 
the  business  and  labor  segments  of  our 
economy  in  supporting  technological 
advances  and  our  full  employment  goals. 

Several  years  ago,  the  British  were 
faced  with  the  same  skilled  manpower 
problem  that  we  are  concerned  with  here. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  job  training 
had  to  be  expanded  many  times  over  and 
with  a  minimimi  of  expense  and  wasted 
effort.  The  issue  which  arose  in  British 
deliberations  was  whether  Government 
should  undertake  the  training  directly, 
or  whether  the  resources  of  the  private 
sector  of  the  British  economy  should  be 
enlisted  in  the  task.  In  a  momentous 
decision  and  after  much  study,  the  Brit- 
ish chose  the  vehicle  of  private  enter- 
prise and  not  the  way  of  Government 
to  further  the  training  of  skilled  man- 
power. The  fact  that  a  more  socialist 
oriented  society  has  turned  to  the  private 
enterprise  route  to  solve  a  major  and 
critical  problem  is  a  lesson  which  we 
cannot  Ignore  and  which  has  great  rele- 
vance to  the  one  which  we  will  make  on 
the  Human  Investment  Act. 

We  are  in  an  age  of  rapidly  advancing 
technology  on  all  fronts  of  the  economy. 
There  is  in  the  Nation  today  a  scarcity 
of  needed  Job  skills  among  the  unem- 
ployed and  this  condition  of  structural 
unemployment  is  the  key  manpower 
problem  of  the  1960's.  To  meet  this 
problem  there  must  be  a  broad  national 
effort  to  upgrade  job  skills  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  force  all  along  the  line.  The 
Human  Investment  Act  recognizes,  first 
of  all,  the  fundamental  principle  of  reli- 
ance upon  the  industry  and  efficiency  of 
private  enterprise  to  further  major  eco- 
nomic and  social  goals.  The  act  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  American  employers 
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to  retrain  their  present  and  potential 
employees  so  as  to  Improve  their  skills. 
Its  purpose  is  to  provide  an  incentive 
to  American  business  to  invest  in  the 
improvement  of  the  Nation's  human  re- 
sources by  hiring,  training,  and  employ- 
ing presently  unemployed  workers  lack- 
ing needed  job  skills  and  by  upgrading 
the  Job  skills  of  and  providing  new  job 
opportimities  for  workers  presently  em- 
ployed. Thus,  the  Human  Investment 
Act  is  an  aid  not  only  to  the  utterly 
unskilled  or  semiskilled  but  also  to  those 
who  are  presently  working  and  desire  to 
improve  their  skills  for  better  jobs. 

The  Hxmian  Investment  Act  which  I 
introduced  in  the  89th  Congress  offered 
employers  a  tax  credit  toward  certain 
specified  expenses  of  programs  designed 
to  train  prospective  employees  for  jobs 
with  the  company  or  retrain  current  em- 
ployees for  more  demanding  jobs  with 
the  company.  The  present  version  of  the 
act,  which  is  the  product  of  over  a  year  of 
research  and  consultation  with  business- 
men, labor  leaders,  economists,  and  tax 
lawyers,  embodies  several  changes  in  the 
original  act.    The  amoimt  of  credit  has 
been  increased  from  7  to  10  percent  of 
the  allowable  training  expenses  because 
it  was  recognized  that,  unlike  a  taxpay- 
er's Investment  in  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery, investment  in  human  capital 
carries  a  substantially  greater  amount  of 
rl^.    To  compensate  for  this  additional 
risk  due  to  labor  turnover,  the  act  adds 
a   differential   of   3   percentage   points 
to  the  7-percent  credit  enacted  by  Con- 
gress for  Investment  in  equipment  and 
machinery. 

In  the  present  bill,  the  definitions  of 
allowable  employee  training  expenses  and 
the  specifications  for  nonincludible  ex- 
penses have  been  sharpened.  Effort  has 
been  made  to  relate  the  definitions  to 
those  in  other  legislation  for  which  ad- 
ministrative experience  has  been  ac- 
cimiulated. 

Two  new  paragraphs  have  been  added 
to  make  clear  that  the  act  is  intended 
to  apply  to  training  conducted  by  one 
taxpayer  and  paid  for  by  another,  and 
training  paid  for  by  a  taxpayer  which  is 
conducted  by  a  business  or  trade  associa- 
tion, joint  labor-management  council,  or 
^milar  group. 

To  conform  with  the  1966  amendments 
to  the  Investment  tax  credit  provisions 
the  carryover  privilege  has  been  extend- 
ed from  5  to  7  years,  and  the  limitation 
on  the  amoimt  of  credit  hsis  been  raised 
from  $25,000  plus  25  percent  of  the  tax- 
payer's tax  liability  in  excess  of  $25,000 
to  $25,000  plus  50  percent  of  the  taxpay- 
er's tax  liability  in  excess  of  $25,000.  Tliis 
credit  would  be  in  addition  to  credits  pro- 
vided for  by  other  sections  of  the  tax 
code,  and  In  addition  to  the  regular  de- 
duction as  a  trade  or  business  expense 
under  section  162  of  the  code. 

Rather  than  risk  the  planning  and 
execution  of  job  training  programs  by 
too  often  hastily  chosen  and  inadequately 
equipped  Government  supervisors  who 
lack  the  uP-to-date  knowledge  of  current 
local  needs  for  skills  and  manpower  and 
who  lack  the  profit  motive  incentive 
which  tends  to  minimize  waste  and  in- 
efficiency, the  Human  Investment  Act 
places  the  responsibility  for  increased 
job  training  where  it  belongs— on  our 


Nation's  greatest  job  trainer,  the  private 
enterprise  system.  The  employer  can 
construct  and  tailor  the  manpower  tool 
to  his  specific  needs.  As  those  presently 
employed  move  up  to  better  jobs  through 
more  training,  those  now  unemployed  be- 
cause of  InsufBcient  skills  can  be  hired 
to  take  their  places.  The  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  offers  new  hope,  too,  to  workers 
whose  jobs  are  threatened  by  automation 
or  by  shifting  defense  contracts.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  introducing  this  bill,  and  am 
pleased  to  join  him  in  sponsorship. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  proposes  a  1 0-percent  tax  credit 
for  businesses  which  establish  training 
programs  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  our 
working  men  and  women.  This  bill, 
titled  "The  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1967,"  would  place  the  responsibility  for 
increased  job  training  where  it  belongs— 
on  our  private  enterprise  system. 

Private  enterprise  today  is  the  Nation's 
largest  job  trainer.  Investing  about  $4.5 
billion  a  year  in  the  various  forms  of 
employee  training.  Over  the  years,  labor 
and  business  have  shown  that  they  know 
best  what  skills  will  be  needed  in  the 
economy  and  what  kinds  of  training  will 
best  prepare  workers  to  accept  the  jobs 
that  become  available.  It  is  the  goal  of 
the  Human  Investment  Act  to  provide 
the  type  of  economic  climate,  through 
tax  incentives,  which  will  permit  private 
business  to  enter  this  field  on  a  major 

Unskilled  workers  today  have  an  un- 
employment rate  twice  as  high  as  the 
overall  national  rate.  In  most  cases, 
the  unskilled  lack  only  the  training 
necessary  to  permit  them  to  move  Into 
existing  vacancies.  The  problem  is  a  na- 
tional one  and  demands  a  national  solu- 
tion. . 
The  Republican  leadership,  many  oi 
my  colleagues  here  today  and  myself, 
believe  that  the  Human  Investment  Act 
is  a  proper,  indeed  necessary,  response. 

This  legislation  will  guarantee  an  ex- 
pansion of  worthwhile  and  needed  train- 
ing programs,  sucih  as  apprenticeship 
training,  on-the-job  training  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  cooperative  work  study  programs, 
and  tuition  refund  programs,  while  hold- 
ing redtape  and  administrative  regula- 
tion to  a  minimum. 

Unlike  Government-run  training  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Job  Corps,  private 
training  programs  are  aimed  at  filling 
available  and  needed  new  jobs.  Private 
employers  know  better  than  any  Govern- 
ment agency  which  jobs  are  available 
and  what  skills  are  in  demand.  And 
the  knowledge  that  a  job  is  waiting  at 
the  end  of  training  is  a  powerful  incen- 
tive to  the  employee  trainee. 

Therefore.  I  believe  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  would  be  an  efficient  and 
sensible  step  toward  encouraging  private 
enterprise  to  expand  its  continuing  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  the  Nation's  manpower 
shortages  and  enhance  the  opportunities 
for  the  individual  worker  to  share  more 
fully  in  the  benefits  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  happy  today  to  join  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  introducing  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act.  It  is  a  vital  and 
needed  piece  of  legislation  and  should  be 


given     prompt     consideration    by    tlie 
Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri.  Con- 
gressman ToM  Curtis,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation.  Under  his  leadership  and 
that  of  Senator  Prouty,  of  Vermont, 
over  100  Members  of  Congress  sponsored 
the  Human  Investment  Act  in  the  89th 
Congress. 

Today  unemployment  is  relatively  low, 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.    As  a  result  many  industries 
are  searching  for  skilled  workers.    DaUy 
papers  all  over  the  United  States  are 
filled  with  advertisements  for  machine 
operators,  lathe  operators,  and  the  like. 
The  prompt  enactment  of  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  would  make  it  economically 
feasible  for  industries  to  train  workers 
for  the  positions  now  vacant.   Employers 
would  have  an  incentive  to  educate  pro- 
spective workers  and  could  tailor  their 
programs  for  their  own  particular  in- 
dustries and  plants.   The  Human  Invest- 
ment   Act    is    attractive    to    employers 
because  under  its  provisions  it  can  deal 
with    known    quantities.     By    training 
their  own  workers,  they  would  not  have 
to  be  concerned  about  the  standards  of 
workmanship  or  the  degree  of  skill  pos- 
sessed by  a  prospective  employee. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  advantages  to 
the  employer,  the  Human  Investment 
Act  would  greatly  enhance  the  quality  of 
job  training.  The  private  sector  of  our 
economy  can  do  an  efficient  and  effective 
job  of  training  and  retraining  the  work 
force  needed   for  our  great  industrial 

machine. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  10-percent  tax 
credit  offered  under  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  would  mean  a  $300  million  loss 
of  revenue  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Com- 
pare this  cost  with  the  $579,536,000 
actually  spent  in  fiscal  year  1966  for 
various  job  training  programs  under  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  In 
fiscal  year  1967  it  is  estimated  that  $875,- 
700.000  will  be  spent  and  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  1968  asks  for 
$1,029,600,000. 

Needless  to  say  the  expense  of  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  is  a  good  deal  less 
than  the  massive  Federal  programs.  The 
effectiveness  of  programs  such  as  the 
Job  Corps  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  has  been  seriously  questioned. 
The  cost  per  trainee  of  these  programs 
has  been  outrageously  high. 

If  the  Human  Investment  Act  became 
law  the  Federal  Government  could  great- 
ly reduce  its  questionable  efforts  in  the 
area  of  actual  job  training. 

So  far  I  have  examined  the  advantages 
of  the  Human  Investment  Act  to  the  em- 
ployers and  the  efficiency  which  couw 
result  from  its  enactment  in  the  area  oi 
Federal  spending. 

What  would  be  the  advantages  to  tne 
participants,  the  workers  actually  bemg 
trained.  _^    .   , 

Perhaps  first,  and  most  important  oi 
all.  it  would  offer  better  prospects  for  a 
job— more  security.  Trained  in  an  in- 
dustry-sponsored program  he  would  m 
more  apt  to  have  a  job  waiting  for  m 
because  he  knows  private  enterpriM 
would  not  teach  him  a  skUl  that  couia 
not  be  effectively  utilized.  By  raisUi« 
the  prospects  for  a  job  at  the  end  oi » 
training  period,  there  would  be  more  oi 
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an  incentive  to  complete  the  training 
program. 

It  would  seem  to  me  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  would  also  help  us  over- 
come an  increasingly  difficult  problem  of 
the  middle-aged  worker  who  suddenly 
loses  his  job  due  to  advancing  technol- 
ogy. At  the  present  time  It  is  uneco- 
nomical for  Industry  to  retrain  these 
workers  because  of  the  relatively  short 
number  of  productive  work  years  left. 
Under  the  Human  Investment  Act,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  possible  for  these  work- 
ers to  enter  retraining  programs  since 
the  tax  credits  would  make  it  econom- 
ically feasible  for  industry  to  retrain 
them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  Human 
Investment  Act  is  passed  an  active  re- 
cruitment campaign  must  be  undertaken 
by  industry.  Organized  labor's  cooper- 
ation would  be  Indispensable  to  Its  suc- 
cess. An  effort  to  break  the  barrier  of 
the  structurally  unemployed  must  be 
made.  Cooperation  with  local  welfare 
and  social  service  agencies  must  be 
sought  and  obtained.  If  a  number  of 
employers  in  a  given  area  decide  to  set 
up  training  programs  it  might  be  well  for 
them  to  coordinate  recruitment  efforts 
to  try  to  Insure  that  each  receive  the 
trainees  with  the  highest  aptitude  for  the 
type  of  work  to  be  undertaken. 

There  is  another  compelling  reason  to 
pass  the  Human  Investment  Act  now. 
It  is  not  imreasonable  to  assume  that  the 
Vietnam  conflict  may  end  in  one  manner 
or  another  in  the  next  few  years. 

When  hostilities  end  in  Vietnam  the 
number  of  yoimg  men  serving  In  the 
Armed  Forces  undoubtedly  would  be 
drastically  reduced.  This  would  mean 
that  thousands  of  employable  men  will 
be  entering  the  job  market.  Given  the 
present  selective  service  deferment  policy 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  current  draftees 
do  not  have  a  skilled  work  background. 
Many  are  high  school  or  college  drop- 
outs. Once  they  enter  the  civilian  labor 
market,  many  will  join  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  unless  programs  for  Job 
training  await  them.  Too  often  in  the 
past  we  have  waited  until  it  is  too  late 
to  embark  on  programs  of  this  type. 
This  time  we  can  be  prepared  if  we  pass 
the  Human  Investment  Act. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  end  of  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  will  bring  with  it  a 
change  of  direction  in  the  Industrial 
community  Itself.  Industries  now  oper- 
ating at  full  capacity  to  supply  materials 
for  a  war  effort  will  have  to  redirect  their 
efforts.  This  may  well  require  retraining 
of  workers  within  these  industries  as 
well. 

If  the  Human  Investment  Act  were 
law,  it  would  ease  considerably  this  diffi- 
cult adjustment  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Human  Investment 
Act  represents  a  new  and  fresh  approach 
to  the  problem  of  job  training  and  re- 
training. It  is  a  program  which  Invests 
in  people.  Tax  credits  are  not  being 
Riven  for  bricks  and  mortar,  but  for 
giving  an  individual  a  chance  to  learn  a 
trade  and  earn  a  living.  Far  too  often 
In  the  past  we  have  decried  the  need  for 
massive    Federal    programs,    but    have 


been  imable  to  produce  reasonable  al- 
ternatives. 

Here  we  have  a  reasonable  alternative 
to  a  patchwork  of  Federal  programs 
whose  effectiveness  is  in  question.  Let 
us  not  be  intimidated  by  those  who  now 
have  vested  Interests  in  present  Federsi] 
programs. 

May  we  be  courageous  enough  to  say 
that  a  sound  and  efficient  alternative  to 
existing  Federal  programs  has  been 
foimd  and  should  be  tried. 

For  once  an  opportimity  should  be 
given  to  a  program  that  seeks  to  displace 
existing  Federal  programs.  Let  us  prove 
that  we  in  Congress  recognize  that  there 
are  alternatives  to  massive  Federal  pro- 
grsuns  and  that  we  have  the  courage  and 
foresight  to  enact  them. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  join  with  so  many  of  my  Re- 
publlcsm  colleagues  In  introducing  this 
very  significant  legislative  measure — the 
Human  Investment  Act. 

At  the  outset,  I  also  want  to  join  in 
commending  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  not 
only  for  his  able  and  effective  presenta- 
tion here  this  afternoon,  but  for  his  con- 
tinuous and  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  Human  Investment  Act,  which  go 
back  to  the  early  days  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

This  Republican  proposal — the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act — is  just  what  its 
title  indicates — it  is  an  investment  in 
people. 

It  is  an  Investment  In  the  people 
standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  job  ladder, 
boxed  in  by  limited  skills  and  the  futility 
of  no  opportunity  for  advancement. 

If  they  are  employed,  their  worries 
center  around  the  threat  that  progress 
will  make  their  job  and  their  need  obso- 
lescent. Their  goals  are  not  lofty  ones, 
merely  the  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to 
hold  on  to  what  they  have. 

If  they  are  unemployed,  their  worries 
are  even  more  immediate — the  impossi- 
bility of  finding  a  job  in  an  employment 
market  glutted  by  the  unskilled.  They 
have  few  chances  for  emplosmient  since 
their  employed  counterparts  are  not  va- 
cating jobs  by  moving  up  the  job  ladder. 

Perhaps,  most  Importantly,  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  is  an  investment  in 
the  people  most  frequently  anonymously 
characterized  M  "private  enterprise." 
These  are  the  people  like  the  more  than 
8,000  small  businessmen  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  larger  corporations  we  have  at- 
tracted— all  of  whom  are  injecting  new 
life  Into  the  "takeoff"  economy  of  New 
England. 

Their  needs  are  also  Immedtate,  as  are 
their  worries.  They  need  skilled  work- 
ers and  craftsmen — machinists,  lathe 
oi>erators,  and  electronics  assemblers. 
They  are  worried  about  the  paucity  of 
available  workers  with  the  skills  they 
need. 

Yet,  these  people  hold  the  key  to  re- 
solving the  needs  and  worries  of  the  busi- 
ness community  and  our  imskilled  work- 
ers. They  have  the  means — the  equip- 
ment, the  latest  manufacturing  tech- 
niques, and  jobs  waiting  to  be  done.  So, 
too,  they  have  the  know-how  In  their 
years  of  experience  and  the  skilled  work- 


ers already  in  their  employ.    The  ques- 
tion mark  Is  the  wherewithal. 

Businessmen — large  and  small — are 
forced  to  operate  on  slim  profit  margins 
in  today's  hifehly  cwnpetitive  economy. 
The  resources  that  must  be  diverted  to 
on-the-job  training — in  terms  of  lost  pro- 
duction time  and  lost  productive  hours 
of  employee  and  trainee — can  often  deter 
the  employer  from  utilizing  his  expe- 
rience and  know-how  to  upgrade  the 
skills  of  his  employees — if  not  dictate  his 
choice. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  tax  credit 
embodied  in  the  Human  Investment  Act 
makes  it  possible  for  private  business  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  worker 
training.  Prom  every  response  to  the 
Human  Investment  Act  our  earlier  bill 
produced,  it  is  a  responsibility  that  will 
be  gladly  assumed  by  private  business. 
So,  too.  it  is  a  responsibiUty  that  can  be 
most  efficiently  assumed  by  the  private 
business  community,  rather  than  by  ad- 
ding yet  another  Federal  program  to  the 
Topsy-like  bureaucracy  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety and  having  it  get  bogged  down  in 
administrative  procedures  and  ix>litical 
byplays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  add  that  the 
Human  Investment  Act's  investment  in 
people  extends  also  to  an  investment  in 
our  people's  pride — the  pride  we  feel  in 
private  initiative  and  in  refusing  to  dele- 
gate yet  another  responsibiUty  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  private 
businessmen  have  been  sitting  on  their 
hands  for  the  past  200  years,  waiting  for 
some  means  of  Federal  assistance  before 
undertaking  to  train  skilled  workers  and 
upgrade  the  skills  of  the  workers  in 
their  employ.  We  are  merely  acknowl- 
edging the  job  that  has  been  done  and 
seeking  to  make  possible  an  expansion 
of  the  private  training  programs  that 
have  been  at  the  heart  of  this  country's 
industrial  development  and  progress — at 
a  time  when,  more  than  ever  before,  that 
progress  must  be  sustained.  Today's 
businessman  is  ready.  I  hope  that  the 
90th  Congress  is  ready,  too. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  al- 
most 2  years  now  Congress  hM  had  an 
opportunity  to  adopt  a  sound  and  realis- 
tic approach  to  a  serious  and  growing 
problem  which  plagues  the  economic 
life  of  our  Nation.  Yet  it  has  no  inclina- 
tion to  even  consider  it. 

I  refer  to  a  measure  which  would  un- 
doubtedly do  more  toward  providing  a 
nationwide  solution  to  the  problem  of 
imemployment  and  underemplojmient  at 
a  time  when  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  Job  openings.  This  costly 
paradox  of  unemplojmient  at  a  time  when 
there  are  jobs  going  begging  is  directly 
the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  job  va- 
cancies require  skilled  or  semiskilled  peo- 
ple. There  is  Indeed  a  scarcity  of  this 
type  of  labor. 

To  supplement  the  Government- 
operated  projects  of  job  training  and 
retraining,  which  have  been  embraced  in 
specific  legislation  as  well  as  the  war  on 
poverty,  I  have  introduced  In  the  open- 
ing day  of  this  session,  legislation  which 
would  provide  incentive  on  the  i>art  of 
the  industrial  and  business  commimlty 
to  train  unskilled  workers  and  remove 
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them  from  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed. 
The  bill  Is  HJl.  391.  better  known  as  the 
Human  Investment  Act.  It  provides  a 
tax  Incentive  to  those  firms  which  would 
hire  unskilled  workers  and  pay  them 
while  they  were  teachtog  them  a  trade  or 
skill  useful  in  their  particular  operation. 
Cotmtless  numbers  of  employers  across 
the  country  have  shown  Enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  this  approach,  so  there  is  little 
doubt  that  participation  would  be  wide- 
spread and  result  producing.  The  fact 
remains  that  despite  the  urging  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  well  as  reflected  in- 
terest from  many  parts  of  the  country 
other  legislation  seems  to  get  priority  in 
the  fact  of  the  problem  which  I  have  out- 
lined and  which  I  shall  detail  to  some 
degree  In  these  remarks. 

The  present  shortage  of  skilled  work- 
ers has  led  to  an  Impairment  of  logistic 
support  for  our  men  who  are  fighting  the 
Communists  In  Vietnam;  a  backlog  of 
xinflUed  orders  throughout  oiu:  domestic 
economy;  the  necessity  for  some  com- 
panies to  take  foremen  and  supervisors 
away  from  their  duties  to  work  on  pro- 
duction lines,  with  an  attendant  decline 
in  managerial  efficiency;  an  Increase  in 
costly  labor  turnover  because  of  the  lur- 
ing of  employees  from  one  company  to 
another    and    from    one    industry    to 
another;  excessive  overtime  pay  which  Is 
reflected  In  higher  costs  to  the  consumers 
of  products;  and  importation  of  workers 
from  abroad.     The  inability  to  secure 
Qualified  workers  could  put  a  damper  on 
future  prosperity,   as  plant  expansion 
could  be  curtailed  by  a  lack  of  skilled 
Dcrsoiuid  ■ 

As  all  of  these  factors  become  more 
and  more  serious,  costs  to  employers  are 
increased,  prices  to  consumers  rise,  and 
Infiation,  which  Is  already  a  serious 
problem,  is  accelerated. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  rapidly  ad- 
vancing technology,  we  must  upgrade 
the  job  skills  of  the  labor  force  all  along 
the  line.  We  must  prepare  the  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  for  skilled  work 
and  turn  the  skilled  workers  into  ad- 
vanced technicians.  As  workers  move 
up  the  skill  ladder  to  better  Jobs,  the 
positions  they  formerly  filled  will  be- 
come available  to  the  less  skilled  workers 
who  have  been  striving  to  Improve  them- 
selves 

The  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  encourage  business  enter- 
prises and  labor  organizations  to  in- 
tensify and  expand  their  time-tested 
programs  of  job  training.  Surely  this 
would  be  better  than  to  spend  additional 
billions  on  the  scandal-ridden  poverty 
program. 

In  1962,  Congress  amended  the  revenue 
laws  so  as  to  provide  a  tax  credit  toward 
the  cost  of  plant  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery in  order  to  spur  new  Investment 
In  such  job-creating  items.  This  provi- 
sion led  to  a  significant  Increase  in  in- 
vestment for  equipment  and  machinery. 
People  must  be  modernized  as  well  as 
machines,  therefore  we  should  encourage 
a  similar  Investment  In  human  beings, 
whose  skills  contribute  far  more  to  the 
strength  of  the  economy  than  does  ma- 
chinery. The  tax  credit  approach  to 
this  problem  can  most  easily  be  de- 
signed to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  bur- 
dens of  administrative  redtape.  bureau- 


cratic inefficiency,  and  governmental  in- 
trusion into  the  realms  of  business  and 
labor.  It  will  have  equally  beneficial 
effects  at  all  levels  of  the  skilled  ladder. 
The  pending  Human  Investment  Act 
would  provide  a  7-peroent  tax  credit  to 
an  employer  toward  certain  of  his  em- 
ployee training  expenses,  such  as  ap- 
prenticeship training,  on-the-job  train- 
ing under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  cooperative  work- 
study  programs,  and  tuition  refimd  and 
organized  group  instruction  payments 
by  employers.  The  maximum  amount 
of  credit  that  a  taxpayer  could  claim  for 
one  taxable  year  would  be  $25,000  plus 
25  percent  of  his  tax  liability  in  excess 
of  $25,000. 

As  an  example,  suppose  a  taxpayer  had 
a  Federal  tax  liability  of  $425,000  for 
1  year.  The  maximum  amount  of  credit 
that  he  could  claim  under  my  bill  would 
be  $25,000  plus  25  percent  of  the  tax 
llabUity  in  excess  of  $25,000.  The  tax 
liability  in  excess  of  $25,000  is  $400,000— 
$425,000  minus  $25,000 — of  which  25 
percent  is  $100,000.  The  maximum  that 
could  be  claimed  is  thus  $125,000— 
$25,000  plus  $100,000.  Suppose  his  al- 
lowable employee  training  expenses  total 
$2  million.  Seven  percent  of  that  is 
$140,000.  Since  thi«  exceeds  the  $125,000 
allowable  maximum,  the  most  he  could 
claim  would  be  $125,000.  The  $2  mil- 
lion would  continue  to  be  deductible  as  a 
business  expense. 

No  credit  would  be  allowed  for  training 
managerial,  professional,  or  advanced 
scientific  employees,  as  my  purpose  in 
introducing  the  bill  was  to  fight  poverty 
and  eliminate  unemployment  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  pyramid. 

Private  enterprise  is  the  Nation's  larg- 
est job  trainer,  as  it  invests  about  $4.5 
billion  annually  In  various  forms  of  em- 
ployee training.  It  costs  between  $1,000 
and  $5,000  or  mora  to  train  one  appren- 
tice, according  to  employers.  Business 
and  labor  know  best  what  skills  will  be 
needed  in  the  economy  and  what  kinds  of 
training  will  best  prepare  workers  for  the 
jobs  that  are  likely  to  be  available.  Pri- 
vate industry  is  be$t  equipped  to  give  the 
most  up-to-date  training. 

A  comparison  of  per  hour  costs  of 
trainees  in  institutional  and  in  on-the- 
job  training  programs  shows  that  where 
the  average  cost  of  the  former  runs  over 
$5  per  hour,  the  latter  cost  the  taxpayers 
only  55  cents  per  hour.  Even  when  the 
trainee's  wages,  paid  by  the  employer, 
are  added  on,  it  Is  obvious  that  on-the- 
job  programs  are  much  more  economical 
than  school  programs.  On-the-job 
training  Is  adaptable  to  any  locality, 
while  institutional  training  is  not. 

Unemployed  and  unproductive  indi- 
viduals are  expensive  and  burdensome  to 
society,  as  employed  and  productive  in- 
dividuals must  support  them  and  their 
families  through  taxes.  Thousands  of 
employers  in  Illinois  have  successfully 
trained  and  employed  recipients  of  pub- 
lic aid.  thus  helping  to  substantially  re- 
duce the  number  On  relief  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  rolls. 

The  Collier  bill  would  help  to  reduce 
unemployment  without  the  expense, 
waste,  and  inefficiency  that  occurs  when 
revenues  are  first  collected  from  over  65 
million  individuals  and  sent  to  Wash- 


ington and  then  returned  to  the  State 
and  local  communities  to  be  used  for 
programs  that  would  not  only  be  fed- 
erally financed  but  federally  controlled. 
The  private  employer  is  in  business  to 
make  a  profit  and.  regardless  of  the  tax 
credit,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  train 
a  man  unless  there  will  be  a  job  available 
for  him.    To  be  on  the  safe  side,  how- 
ever, my  bill  requires  that  a  trainee  must 
be  on  an  employer's  payroll  for  at  least 
3  months  after  completion  of  his  train- 
ing, except  In  case  of  death,  disability, 
voluntary  separation,  or  firing  for  cause. 
The  temporary  loss  of  revenue  under 
this  program  would  be  recouped  when  the 
trained  Individuals  begin  to  pay  income 
taxes  or  become  liable  to  higher  pay- 
ments.    In  any  event,   the  legislation 
that  I  have  proposed  would  be  much  less 
costly  than  the  various  schemes  that 
have  been  in  effect  for  the  past  few  years. 
My  bill  would  treat  the  unemployed, 
not  as  a  liability,  but  as  a  resource.    It 
would  help  both  the  small  business  that 
employs  a  comparative  handful  of  peo- 
ple and  the  large  enterprise  that  has 
thousands  on  its  payroll. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  sponsoring  the  Human  Investment  Act 
of  1967. 

Among    the    expenses  for    which  an 
employer  could  claim  a  7-percent  tax 
credit  are  tuition  payments  made  by 
him  to  a  college  or  to  a  business,  trade, 
or    vocational    school.    The    payment 
must  be  made  to  an  institution  of  higher 
education  as  defined  in   the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  or  to  business, 
trade  or  vocational  schools  on  the  ap- 
proved list  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.    No  credit  could  be  claimed 
for  courses  of  a  managerial,  supervisory, 
professional,  or  advanced  scientific  na- 
ture, nor  could  credit  be  claimed  for 
tuition  payments  for  courses  not  directly 
related  to  the  job  skill  needs  of  the  per- 
son taking  the  course.    This  provision 
is  tightly  drawn  so  that  people  who  are 
in  middle  management  or  professional 
positions  or  those  who  are  taking  courses 
for  their  entertainment.  Irrelevant  to 
their  actual  or  prospective  jobs,  will 
not  be   included.    The   Intent  of  this 
provision  is  to  promote  the  upgrading 
of  job  skills  for  those  people  working 
their  way  up  the  skill  ladder. 

For  example,  if  an  employer  felt  a 
certain  employee  could  increase  his  pro- 
ductivity by  additional  training  at  a 
vocational  institution,  this  bill  would 
give  that  employer  an  Incentive  to  pay 
the  employee's  tuition  fee  for  the  nCT 
training.  There  is  an  extremely  wide 
range  of  schools  from  which  the  em- 
ployer may  choose. 

With  this  approach  the  Government 
does  not  step  in  and  tell  the  parties  in- 
volved where  they  must  go  for  training, 
it  merely  provides  an  added  encourage- 
ment for  an  employer  to  further  m 
own  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
employees. 

If  we  in  this  country  hope  to  nave 
a  true  problem  solving  partnership  be- 
tween the  Government  and  private  en- 
terprise, then  the  principle  in  this  bm, 
and  I  hope  many  others,  must  be  enacted 
Into  law. 


Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis]  and  my  other  Re- 
publican colleagues  today  in  reintro- 
ducing the  Human  Investment  Act.  the 
90th  Congress  version  of  which  is  refined 
to  Include  many  improvements  and  offer 
an  expanded  field  of  opportunity  to  up- 
grade the  Nation's  work  force. 

MORE  TRAIiaNG   THBOX7GH   HOME   BTUDT 

One  of  the  areas  of  training  covered 
by  the  Human  Investment  Act  is  home 
study  instruction.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  act.  employers  are  given  an  incen- 
tive to  pay  the  costs  of  home  study  pro- 
grams for  their  employees.  Thousands 
of  Americans,  over  the  years,  have  been 
able  to  find  new  jobs  and  advance  their 
incomes  through  home  study  courses  in 
their  spare  time.  We  all  know  of  the 
success  stories  for  men  trained  in  auto 
repair,  air  conditioning,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision work,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other 
skilled  trades. 

Many  distinguished  leaders  have  been 
helped  to  the  top  through  the  advan- 
tages of  home-study  courses.  High  on 
the  list  are  such  men  as  former  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  former  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  Luther  Hodges; 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Dan  Kim- 
ball; former  U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Flan- 
ders, of  Vermont;  Donald  Henerson, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Sheraton 
Hotel  chain;  and  G.  L.  Philippe,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  General  Electric. 

As  colleges  and  universities  expand 
their  extension  courses  and  their  cor- 
respondence courses,  the  opportunities 
for  advanced  training  at  home  are  multi- 
plied. This  type  of  training  appeals  to 
a  great  number  of  employees  because 
they  can  continue  to  hold  down  a  full- 
time  job  while  they  get  the  additional 
Instruction  at  home.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Human  Investment  Act  Includes  a 
tax  credit  incentive  for  home  study 
courses.  Many  employers  would  be  able 
to  reap  benefits  by  enrolling  their  em- 
ployees in  these  courses,  and  through  the 
Human  Investment  Act,  they  would  be 
encouraged  to  do  so  because  of  the  tax 
credit  which  is  authorized. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  Human  Investment  Act  is  vital 
legislation,  for  it  reaches  right  Into  the 
root  of  an  ever-existing  problem — im- 
employment. 

This  legislation  is  uniquely  designed 
to  cure  many  of  the  economic  ills  to 
which  President  Johnson  made  refer- 
ence in  his  Economic  Report  of  this  year. 
For  instance,  nearly  3  million  workers 
were  without  jobs  at  the  end  of  1966,  and 
although  the  unemployment  was  only 
temporary  in  some  Instances,  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  were  drawing  unemploy- 
ment Insurance. 

The  remaining  third  will  be  waiting 
around  a  long  time  for  a  steady  job. 
These  are  the  hard-core  unemployed 
that  lack  the  skills  that  would  permit 
them  to  find  work  of  a  steady  nature. 
They  become  engaged  in  hit-and-miss 
employment,  but  they  are  imable  to  ob- 
tain regular  occupation.  Some  of  these 
are  victims  of  discrimination,  some  are 
unwilling  to  work  or  reluctant  to  move 
from  one  area  where  there  Is  no  work  to 
another  where  there  Is. 


But  even  among  those  who  were  year- 
round  workers,  about  2  million  bread- 
winners— particularly  the  low  skilled 
with  large  families — had  incomes  that 
were  insufficient  to  support  a  minimum 
standard  of  decent  subsistence.  And 
about  6V2  million  families  were  poor  be- 
cause the  heads  of  the  households  were, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  unable  to 
work  and  earn  an  income  of  some  sub- 
stance. 

These  unemployed,  in  the  past,  have 
been  something  of  a  phantom  element, 
receiving  little  if  any  attention.  The 
Human  Investment  Act,  however,  gives 
them  recognition,  setting  up  a  program 
designed  to  bring  them  out  from  the 
shadows  of  unemployment  into  the  light 
of  economic  occupation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wonderful  thing 
about  the  Human  Investment  Act  is  that 
it  does  not  turn  to  Government  but,  in- 
stead, relies  upon  the  private  sector  of 
oiu-  economy.  In  the  process,  it  dis- 
penses with  the  big  bureaucratic  buildup 
and  the  associated  expense. 

In  summary,  this  legislation  would 
generate  double-barrel  benefits,  for  in 
the  first  Instance  It  would  relieve  pres- 
sures on  the  unemployment  insurance 
program  and,  in  the  second  instance,  it 
would  make  those  now  imemployed  ac- 
tive contributors  to  both  the  society  and 
their  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  this  leg- 
islation receives  the  prompt  endorse- 
ment of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  Human  Investment 
Act  introduced  by  a  number  of  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  In  the  89th  Congress, 
as  one  who  has  lost  no  opportunity  in  a 
public  speech  to  define  and  explain  the 
content  and  purpose  of  the  legislation, 
I  Introduced  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  H.R.  1061. 
This  bill  Is  identical  to  the  legislation 
introduced  In  the  89th  Congress. 

While  reserving  comment  on  certain 
specific  details.  I  want  to  announce  my- 
self in  support  of  the  new  version  of  the 
Human  Investment  Act  which  has  been 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri and  others  this  year. 

This  legislation,  the  fruit  of  many  long 
hours  of  toil  spent  In  draftsmanship, 
modification,  amendment,  accommoda- 
tion and  compromise,  is  aimed  at  one  of 
the  chronic  ills  of  our  body  politic,  the 
disease  of  unemployment  and  imderem- 
ployment  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas 
of  the  country. 

America's  riches  are  America's  nat- 
ural resources.  The  chief  among  these  is 
human  capital.  When  I  speak  of  hvunan 
capital,  I  speak  of  Individual  intelUgence 
and  individual  talent.  The  trained 
minds  and  skilled  hands  of  America's 
working  men  and  women  constitute  as- 
sets more  valuable  to  the  security  and 
progress  of  the  Nation  than  any  other 
commodities.  To  the  extent  we  neglect 
the  utilization  of  that  asset,  we  neglect 
the  future  of  America. 

The  Nation  must  be  prepared  now  to 
make  an  investment  in  that  asset  which 
will  Insiure  its  proper  utilization.  The 
bill  we  have  introduced  Is  designed, 
through  a  tax  credit  incentive,  to  en- 
courage private  business  establishments, 
including  both  big  business  and  small 


business  to  Invest  in  manual  skills  train- 
ing programs.  These  progrsmas  will  not 
only  train  young  people  entering  the 
Nation's  labor  force,  but  will  offer  older 
workers  handicapped  by  technological 
changes  and  obsolescence  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  new  skills  and  upgrade  their 
job  status.  Instead  of  undertaking 
training  programs  of  its  own,  with  all 
the  resulting  Inefficiency,  bureaucracy, 
and  expense,  the  Government  vould  pro- 
vide a  tax  incentive  for  private  Indus- 
try to  apply  Its  own  proven  techniques 
in  training  and  retraining  workers. 

This  bill  would  allow  an  employer  a 
credit  against  his  Federal  tax  for  simM 
expended  by  him  in  training  or  retrain- 
ing any  of  his  employees  about  to  be  dis- 
placed by  automation  or  mechanization 
or  for  the  training  of  new  employees  for 
job  skills  needed  within  that  particular 
industry.  This  credit  could  be  carried 
back  3  years  and  carried  forward  5  years. 
There  Is  no  precise  way  to  estimate 
revenue  loss.  There  are  too  many 
variables  and  too  many  imponderables. 
In  any  event,  however,  this  system 
spares  the  taxpayers  the  financial  burden 
of  Federal  administrative  expenses,  and 
it  energizes  the  most  powerful  economic 
force  in  our  American  way  of  life,  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  on  this 
occasion  of  the  Introduction  of  the  re- 
vised Human  Investment  Act. 

I  feel  that  this  legislation  would  do 
more  to  help  our  unemployed  and  vmder- 
employed  people  than  any  other  pro- 
gram that  has  been  offered  to  the  Con- 
cress,  and  I  hope  we  will  not  fall  to 
enact  It  during  this  first  session  of  the 
Congress. 

I  believe  this  act  will  be  of  special  value 
to  my  district  as  we  strive  to  raise  our 
standard  of  living  and  provide  varied 
opportunities  for  employment  for  our 
people.  By  helping  private  industry  to 
help  the  unskilled  worker,  we  will  double 
our  effectiveness  and  serve  entire  com- 
munities, as  well  as  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  outstand- 
ing colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, Tom  Curtis,  for  the  fine  job  he  has 
done  in  revising  the  Human  Investment 
Act.  The  rise  in  the  amount  of  credit 
from  7  to  10  percent  is  much  more  real- 
istic and  will  certainly  go  a  long  way  in 
seeing  that  the  objectives  of  this  act  are 
realized. 

I  strongly  feel  that  we  have  for  too  long 
neglected  our  private  enterprise  in  seek- 
ing solutions  to  our  national  problems. 
We  must  assist  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy,  and  by  doing  this  well  will 
demonstrate  our  continuing  trust  in  their 
initiative  and  capability. 

Yoimg  men  and  women  In  my  district 
write  me  and  say  that  they  cannot  get 
jobs  near  home,  even  If  they  have  ac- 
quired a  skill.  But  if  the  Industries  that 
are  expanding  and  beginning  could  af- 
ford to  train  our  young  people  in  the 
types  f  skills  they  need,  these  young 
people  would  be  able  to  stay  at  home  and 
work.  It  would  also  enable  their  fathers 
and  mothers  to  obtain  new  skills  and 
thus  not  have  to  relocate  their  families 
or  send  the  breadwinner  far  from  his 
home  to  support  his  family. 
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In  an  editorial  from  the  Ellzabethton, 
Tenn.,  Star  In  November  1965,  a  high- 
ranking  executive  of  one  of  the  manu- 
facturing companies  In  my  district  was 
quoted  as  saying  "learn  more  to  earn 
more."  The  executive  also  pointed  out 
that  this  principal  is  as  fundamental  as 
civilization  itself.  The  editorial  com- 
mented that  this  was  timely  advice  to 
east  Tennesseans,  and  it  still  is  today 
over  a  year  later.  It  is  timely  advice  to 
the  entire  Nation,  and  we  here  In  the 
Congress,  by  enacting  this  legislation, 
can  help  our  people  to  "learn  more  to 
earn  more." 

Just  over  a  year  ago,  I  was  contacted 
by  a  company  In  Tennessee  that  desper- 
ately needed  trained  workers  to  meet  Its 
current  needs  and  expand.  But  they 
could  not  obtain  any  assistance  to  help 
them  train  the  workers  themselves  as 
they  very  much  wanted  to.  Had  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  been  a  law  then, 
this  company  could  have  expanded  and 
created  thousands  of  Jobs. 

Let  us  not  stand  in  the  way  of  prog- 
ress any  longer.  Let  us  keep  the  ball  roll- 
ing that  we  have  started  today  and  enact 
this  measure  soon  to  help  the  Nation's 
greatest  and  most  efBcient  Job  trainers. 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  Missouri,  in  spon- 
soring the  Human  Investment  Act. 

The  greatest  resource  that  America 
has  is  its  own  people.  The  people  of 
this  Nation  are  vastly,  even  infinitely, 
more  important  than  the  minerals  of 
this  earth,  or  the  machinery  men  make, 
or  the  money  we  use.  We  can  be  sure 
that  If  we  were  to  lose  our  physical  as- 
sets, the  knowledge  and  skills  of  our 
human  population  would  still  have  a  pro- 
ductive capability  far  more  important 
than  aU  the  plants,  eaulpment,  and  nat- 
ural resources  that  might  be  lost. 

But  we  need  constantly  to  increase  our 
knowledge  and  improve  our  skills.  The 
Himian  Investment  Act  will  help  us  to 
achieve  this  objective  by  encouraging 
Individual  firms,  both  small  and  large, 
to  train  workers  to  fill  the  need  for 
skills  that  exist  in  our  economy. 

This  bill  Is  an  attempt  to  meet  the  in- 
creasingly serious  problem  of  structural 
unemployment,  caused  by  a  labor  force 
which  has  not  yet  been  trained  for  de- 
veloping Job  opportunities.  The  bill  is 
drafted  on  the  premise  that  private  bus- 
iness has,  over  the  years,  learned  how 
to  obtain  the  best  results  per  training 
dollar,  and  should  now  be  encouraged 
to  meet  this  national  need.  Instead  of 
undertaking  training  programs  of  Its 
own,  with  all  the  resulting  bureaucracy, 
InefiQciency,  and  expense,  the  Govern- 
ment imder  this  bill  would  provide  a  tax 
incentive  for  private  industry  to  apply 
its  tested  techniques  in  this  field. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  as  a  nation  have  made  tremendous 
advances  In  the  realm  of  providing  edu- 
cation and  Job  training  opportunities  for 
our  citizens  and  in  encouraging  each 
individual  to  develop  his  full  productive 
potential,  for  his  own  and  for  society's 
benefit.  Tet,  it  is  estimated  that  today 
approximately  2  million  Americans  are 
structurally  unemployed  due  to  the 
lack  of  needed  Job  skills.  This  condi- 
tion is  one  of  the  key  manpower  prob- 


lems of  this  decade.  The  years  ahead 
will  bring  increased  emphasis  on  high 
skills,  technical  ability,  and  competence, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  lack  of  accom- 
panying growth  in  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  programs  may  threat- 
en the  survival  of  our  free  and  open 
democratic  system.  It  is  precisely  for 
this  reason  that  the  attack  on  chronic 
unemployment  takes  such  high  priority 
among  our  national  goals. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  of  struc- 
tural unemployment  begins  with  an  in- 
creased national  dedication  to  strong 
basic  education  so  that  every  American 
will  have  the  requisite  skills  in  compre- 
hension, communication,  and  simple 
mathematics  to  qualify  for  more  ad- 
vanced training.  But  a  great  strength- 
ening of  basic  education,  vital  though  it 
is,  will  never  be  the  complete  answer  to 
the  problem.  In  an  age  of  rapidly  ad- 
vancing technology  on  all  fronts  of  the 
economy,  there  must  be  a  broad  national 
effort  to  upgrade  the  Job  skills  of  the 
American  labor  force  all  along  the  line — 
preparing  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
for  varying  types  of  skilled  work,  and 
turning  those  now  classified  as  skilled 
workers  into  advanced  technicians. 

The  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  endeavor  should  be  to 
provide  the  climate  and  the  incentives 
whereby  labor  and  business  can  take  the 
lead  in  reeducation  for  industry,  and  be 
encouraged  to  intensify  and  expand  their 
time-tested  programs  of  job  training. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive to  American  business  to  invest  in 
the  improvement  of  the  Nation's  human 
resources  by  hiring,  training  and  em- 
ploying presently  unemployed  workers 
who  lack  needed  Job  skills,  and  by  up- 
grading job  skills  and  providing  new  Job 
opportimities  for  workers  presently  em- 
ployed. The  purpose  of  this  proposed 
Human  Investment  Act  is  to  encourage 
industry  to  expand  its  training  programs 
so  that  the  reservoir  of  available  Job 
skills  more  closely  matches  the  present 
and  anticipated  needs  of  the  economy. 
Basing  its  approach  on  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  the  bill  would  encourage 
individual  firms,  large  and  small,  to  train 
workers  to  fill  the  need  for  skills  that 
exist  in  our  economy. 

Previously  enacted  programs  have 
placed  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
in  too  passive  a  role.  Yet,  experience 
has  shown  that  problems  like  these  are 
never  solved  imtil  the  private  sector  as- 
sumes leadership  on  its  own.  Through 
the  srears  private  business  and  labor, 
working  together,  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  conceive,  organize,  and 
carry  out  Job  training  programs  with 
superior  results.  Pot  this  reason  I  be- 
lieve the  emphasis  should  be  redirected 
to  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
where  primary  responsibility  rightfully 
exists,  rather  than  following  the  current 
trend  toward  expended  governmental 
training  programs.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  h«Qp  accomplish  an  im- 
portant social  objective  without  the  ad- 
ministrative waste  and  expense  of  first 
collecting  revenues  and  then  directing 
them  back  to  the  States  to  be  used  for 
federally  financed  programs.  It  would 
guarantee  an  expansion  of  worthwhile 


and  greatly  needed  training  programs 
while  holding  redtape  and  administra- 
tive regulation  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  the  Hunum 
Investment  Act  by  the  90th  Congress 
would  be  a  major  step  toward  encour- 
aging our  American  enterprise  ssrstem  to 
expand  its  continuing  efforts  to  alleviate 
the  Nation's  manpower  shortages  and  en- 
hance the  opportunities  for  the  indi- 
vidual worker  to  share  more  fully  in  the 
benefits  of  the  American  economy,  i 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  give 
their  full  and  active  support  to  this  bill 
to  create  a  positive  program  of  which 
we  and  the  American  people  can  be  justly 
proud. 

COLORADO  RIVER  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  is 
recosnlzed  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  722,  identical  with  H.R. 
4671,  as  reported  out  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in 
the  89th  Congress.  Chairman  Aspinali 
has  introduced  H.R.  3300,  which  modifies 
last  year's  committee  bill  somewhat. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel,  of  California, 
advises  me  he  will  soon  introduce  a  bill 
in  some  respects  similar  to  mine  and 
in  others  similar  to  the  Aspinali  bill. 
Various  other  bills  have  been  introduced. 

During  the  next  month  or  so,  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  resume  consideration  of  Colo- 
rado River  legislation.  It  will  have  to 
decide  between  a  regional  approach  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  Colorado  River 
Basin  in  seven  States,  which  is  the  basis 
of  Chairman  Aspinall's  bill  and  mine, 
or  a  parochial  approach  for  the  benefit 
of  Arizona  alone. 

I  favor  a  regional  solution.  This  was 
the  decision  of  the  committee  when  it 
reported  favorably  H.R.  4671  in  the  last 
session.  That  bill  authorized  an  investi- 
gation of  the  impending  water  shortages 
in  the  entire  Colorado  River  Basin,  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  a  new  National  Water  Commission. 
We  already  know  that  at  least  2.5  mil- 
Uon  acre-feet  must  be  added  to  the  main 
stream  of  the  Colorado  to  supply  enough 
water  to  meet  the  Mexican  Treaty  bur- 
den while  supplying  the  7.5  million  acre- 
feet  which  the  Supreme  Court  appor- 
tioned among  Arizona,  California,  and 
Nevada.  This  necessity  will  arise  as 
soon  as  upper  basin  development  depletes 
the  flow  at  Lee  Ferry  to  the  minimum 
deliveries  required  there  by  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  committee's 
bill  authorized  construction  of  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  to  add  a  demand  of 
1.2  million  acre-feet  annually,  without 
waiting  for  the  augmentation  of  the  sup- 
ply, but  only  if  Arizona  recognizes  the 
universal  principle  of  western  water  law 
which  protects  existing  projects  in  Ari- 
zona, California,  and  Nevada  against 
shortages,  and  requires  the  new  central 
Arizona  project  to  bear  the  risk  of  short- 
ages, if  any,  until  the  needed  2.5  miUion 
acre-feet  of  new  water  Is  imported  into 
the  river.   In  California's  case,  this  pro- 
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tection  is  limited  to  4.4  million  acre-feet 
tjmually,  because  In  1928  Congress  re- 
quired California  to  accept  this  limita- 
tion if  Hoover  Dam  was  to  be  authorized 
without  Arizona's  ratification  of  the 
Colorado  River  compact.  California's 
Legislature  enacted  that  limitation,  made 
necessary  only  by  Arizona's  obduracy. 
The  effect  is  to  require  California  to  re- 
duce her  present  uses  of  5.1  million  to 
4.4  million,  as  the  first  sacrifice  before 
Arizona  need  bear  any  shortage  burden 
at  all.  The  committee's  bill  spells  out 
the  other  half  of  the  shortage  formula: 
once  CaUfomia  Is  reduced  to  4.4  million, 
sacrificing  half  the  water  supply  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District's  aqueduct, 
Arizona's  new  aqueduct  must  bear  the 
next  share  of  the  shortage,  until  2.5  mil- 
lion acre-feet  is  Imported  to  relieve  us 
all.  When  that  happens,  the  upper  basin 
will  also  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  im- 
ported water,  because  both  basins  are 
then  to  be  relieved  of  the  Mexican  Treaty 
burden. 

The  committee  bill,  to  help  subsidize 
the  central  Arizona  project  as  well  as 
finance  the  necessary  importation  works, 
authorized  construction  of  Bridge  and 
Marble  Csmyon  dams  as  power  producers. 
It  also  compromised  differences  between 
the  upper  and  lower  basins  in  a  number 
of  ways,  and  authorized  five  new  proj- 
ects in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

I  supported  that  bill,  as  a  seven-State 
agreement  to  which  Arizona  was  a  party. 
Now,  however,  responsible  Arizona  of- 
ficials have  disovmed  the  compromise 
with  California,  with  the  upi>er  basin, 
and  with  New  Mexico  over  the  waters  of 
the  Gila,  all  contained  in  the  seven-State 
committee  bill.  They  have  demanded 
that  their  State  "go  it  alone,"  either  with 
a  State-financed  project  or  via  an  act  of 
Congress  which  rides  roughshod  over  the 
other  basin  States. 

I  hope  that  more  statesmanlike  views 
prevail  in  Arizona.  If  they  do  not,  we 
will  have  to  slug  It  out  in  committee. 
The  central  Arizona  project  is  vulnerable 
In  a  number  of  respects  on  which  we 
pulled  our  punches  so  long  as  we  had  a 
compromise  agreement  with  Arizona.  I 
still  think  that  the  compromise  we  agreed 
on  in  H.R.  4671  is  a  fair  one,  and  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  722  to  show  that  I  stand 
now  exactly  where  I  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  last  session.  Arizona  can  accept 
California's  hand  of  friendship  and  as- 
sistance again,  or  force  us  into  a  posi- 
tion of  opposition,  as  she  sees  fit.  The 
choice  is  Arizona's.  This  was  and  is  the 
position  adopted  by  the  Colorado  River 
Board  of  California,  California's  attorney 
general,  and  all  the  agencies  in  Cali- 
fornia using  Colorado  River  water. 

Chairman  Aspinall's  bill,  HJl.  3300, 
Is  identical  with  last  year's  committee 
bill,  and  my  own,  H.R.  722,  except  for  two 
significant  changes.  He  would  eliminate 
Marble  Canyon  Dam  and  would  char- 
acterize the  Secretary's  investigation  of 
importations  as  a  reconnaissance  study, 
dropping  the  conunittee's  conditional  au- 
thorization for  a  feasiblity  report.  The 
chairman's  bill  retains  the  protection  of 
existing  projects,  including  California's 
to  the  extent  of  4.4  million  acre-feet  an- 
nually, in  exactly  the  same  words  as  that 
agreed  on  last  year,  and  as  it  appears  in 
niy  bill.  So  also  with  all  other  features 
of  the  two  bills  with  minor  changes  in 


some  of  the  language  relating  to  the  com- 
promises between  the  two  basins,  which 
I  understand  are  still  being  reworked. 

I  think  all  seven  States  should  be 
grateful  to  Chairman  Aspinall  for  his 
leadership  in  this  matter.   I  would  prefer 
to  see  its  provisions  amended  in  commit- 
tee to  conform  more  closely  to  the  lan- 
guage Senator  Kuchel  tells  me  he  will 
propose   and  which  he  soon  will  an- 
nounce.   It  Is  probable  I  will  seek  such 
amendments  at  the  appropriate  time. 
Should  they  not  be  adopted  and  while  I 
would  be  particularly  reluctant  to  give 
up  Marble  Canyon  Dam  and  to  change 
the  committee's  compromise  on  investi- 
gation of  imports,  I  possibly  would  be 
inclined  to  £u:cept  Chairman  Aspinall's 
version  and  to  support  his  bill  on  the 
House  fioor  realizing  it  might  still  be 
amended  in  any  subsequent  negotiations 
between  House  and  Senate  conferees,  on 
one  condition  only:  that  Arizona's  con- 
gressional delegation  also  agree  to  sup- 
port it,  in  committee  and  on  the  fioor, 
without  change  in  the  language  protect- 
ing  California   and    the   other    States. 
Otherwise.  I  see  no  reason  for  the  other 
six  States  to  fight  for  enactment  of  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  central  Arizona  project, 
construction  of  which  would  increase  the 
shortages  which  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
is  designed  to  alleviate.    Rather,  I  see 
reason  for  them  to  fight  against  any  such 
unwise  proposal. 


CURBING    THE    ALEWIFE    POPULA- 
•nON  EXPLOSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
elimination  or  control  of  the  alewlfe,  a 
herring-like  fish,  which  lives  by  the  bil- 
lions in  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  ale  wife,  which  seldom  grows  more 
than  6  or  7  inches  long,  is  causing  a 
multitude  of  serious  problems. 

It  is  a  major  source  of  pollution  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  Half  the  alewtfe  popula- 
tion which  numbers  perhaps  10  billion 
fish  die  each  year  and  the  dead  bodies 
litter  hundreds  of  miles  of  beaches.  This 
problem  is  particularly  acute  along  the 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
affects  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan. 

The  alewife  also  causes  considerable 
problems  during  its  spawning  runs.  The 
fish  clog  water  intakes  and  electric  utility 
facilities.  In  1965  and  1966,  for  example, 
the  city  of  Chicago  was  forced  to  period- 
ically close  its  central  pumping  station. 
Utihty  companies  in  a  number  of  cities 
bordering  Lake  Michigan  have  reported 
problems. 

The  dead  bodies  also  cause  an  intense 
stench  problem  for  certain  lakeside  cities. 

In  my  home  community  of  Milwaukee 
the  fish  litter  rivers  which  fiow  through 
the  business  district  during  certain 
periods  of  the  summer,  causing  severe 
odor  problems. 

Finally,  the  alewife  is  hurting  the  re- 
covery of  the  Great  Lakes  fishing  Indus- 
try, already  hard  hit  because  of  the 
severe  depletion  in  fishing  resources 
caused  by  the  marauding  lamprey  eel. 


Although  the  lamprey  scourge  is  now 
vinder  control,  other  desirable  species  of 
fish  are  prevented  from  increasing  be- 
cause of  a  gigantic  alewife  population 
which  consumes  available  food. 

Even  more  alarming  are  the  prospects 
for  the  future.  Although  the  numbers 
of  alewlves  have  grown  from  almost  noth- 
ing in  the  lakes  to  an  estimated  10  billion 
during  the  past  decade,  fisheries  experts 
see  no  end  to  the  alewife  population 
explosion. 

Many  experts  have  recognized  the  se- 
riousness of  the  situation.  Milwaukee's 
commissioner  of  health,  Dr.  E.  R.  Krum- 
biegel,  has  cited  the  alewife  problem  as 
the  No.  1  water  pollution  concern  of  the 
people  in  our  community. 

The  Great  Lakes  Commission,  repre- 
senting all  the  States  of  the  lakes  region, 
at  its  May  25,  1966.  meeting  passed  a 
resolution  urging  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  take  steps  toward  the  effec- 
tive control  of  the  alewife. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, has  done  valuable  research  into  the 
problems  caused  by  the  alewife  and  has 
developed  some  partial  solutions.  Yet 
more — much  more — remsuns  to  be  done. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  himself 
indicated  the  magnitude  of  the  efforts 
that  alewife  control  will  require  in  a  let- 
ter to  me  last  August.  Let  me  quote 
from  it: 

It  would  be  mlBleadlng  to  tell  you  that  a 
solution  Is  Just  around  the  corner.  Our  fish- 
ery experts  tell  me  that  the  alewife  has  the 
advantage  now  and  that  the  weak  spots  In 
its  life  cycle  are  as  yet  undiscovered.  Con- 
trolling the  size  of  the  alewife  population 
and  reducing  the  effect  of  seasonal  dle-offs  Is 
a  difficult  task  which  will  require  sustained 
and  massive  effort. 

Prom  my  study  of  the  problem.  I  be- 
came convinced  that  Secretary  Udall  did 
not  overestimate  its  gravity  when  he 
specified  a  "sustained  and  massive 
effort. " 

In  September  1966,  .testifying  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  investigating  water  pol- 
lution in  the  Great  Lakes,  I  proposed  a 
five-point  program  for  the  control  of  the 
alewife.    This  program  would  entail: 

First,  expanded  research  into  the  effect 
of  the  alewife  on  other,  more  desirable 
fish,  like  the  lake  trout,  whitefish.  and 
coho  salmon; 

Second,  Intensified  study  of  the  ale- 
wife life  cycle  to  find  the  weak  spots 
which  may  make  control  possible; 

Third,  increased  experimentation  with 
devices  which  can  discourage  the  alewife 
from  congregating  around  water  Intakes, 
and  from  spavsming  and  dying  in  rivers 
and  harbors  in  urban  areas; 

Fourth,  efforts  to  encourage  increased 
commercial  use  of  the  alewife  for  the 
manufacture  of  fish  meal  and  other  re- 
lated products; 

Fifth,  financial  assistance  to  Great 
Lakes  fishermen  who  are  willing  to  equip 
their  boats  with  rigging  suitable  for  har- 
vesting the  alewife. 

It  h£is  now  become  clear  that  such  a 
program — the  bare  minimum  necessary 
for  alewife  control — would  require  a 
commitment  of  resources  far  beyond 
those  which  either  the  States  and  locali- 
ties are  involved  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment presently  is  able  to  give. 
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There  is,  therefore,  a  clear  need  for  a 
new  program  to  cope  with  the  alewife 
problem.  The  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  today  is  aimed  at  initiating 
such  an  effort. 

The  measure  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  involved,  to  engage  in 
research  and  investigations  on  the  ale- 
wife  problem,  to  conduct  studies  of  con- 
trol measures,  to  carry  out  programs  de- 
signed to  control  or  eliminate  these  pests, 
and  to  talce  other  steps  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  necessary. 

The  fimding  of  the  programs  would 
be  on  a  matching  basis,  the  cost  to  be 
borne  equally  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  acting  jointly  or 
severally.  The  measures  include  the  au- 
thorization of  a  $5  million  appropriation. 
The  bill  also  provides  congressional 
consent  compacts  or  agreements  among 
the  States  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  a  program  of  research  and  control  of 
the  alewife.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  pro- 
vision will  encourage  the  States  con- 
cerned to  imite  their  efforts  in  attacking 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  last  year 
the  Congress  approved  legislation  which 
established  a  program  to  eliminate  or 
control  the  jellyfish  off  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  United  States.  The  Congress 
acted  because  of  the  proven  crisis  nature 
of  the  jellyfish  problem. 

I  firmly  believe  that  alewife  control  is 
just  as  serious,  just  as  worthy  of  Federal 
attention,  as  jellyfish  control.  Both 
species  adversely  affect  fishing  and 
water-based  recreation.  In  addition,  the 
alewife  is  a  polluting  factor  of  consider- 
able magnitude. 

The  Congress  has  acted  quickly  to 
fight  the  jellyfish  scourge;  it  now  should 
do  likewise  to  end  the  alewife  population 
explosion  In  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  to  which  this  meas- 
ure has  been  directed,  will  hold  early 
hearings  on  the  proposal  and  will  report 
it  promptly  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  acquaint  my 
coUesigues  further  with  the  alewife  prob- 
lem, I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  study  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  last  April  entitled  "Lake 
Michigan  Alewife  Situation,  1966": 
Lake  Michigan  Aixwnx  SmxATioN,  1966 
The  alewife  {Aloaa  pseudoharengus) ,  a 
virtual  newcomer  to  Lake  Michigan,  has  bad 
great  success  In  establishing  Itself  and  sub- 
sequently creating  a  many-faceted  dilemma. 
Increasing  harvests  of  alewife  are  providing 
more  and  more  benefits  to  Lake  Michigan 
fishermen,  industries,  and  communities  each 
year.  Experiments  are  underway  to  deter- 
mine the  role  of  alewife  as  forage  food  for 
game  fish  and  more  valuable  conmierclal 
fish.  Metropolitan  water  users  are  experi- 
encing Increasing  problems  with  water  In- 
takes clogged  and  harbors  and  beaches  pol- 
luted by  alewife. 

Following  are  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  which  will  siimmarlze  knowledge 
and  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  this  pro- 
lific little  fish: 

1.  Where  did  Lake  Michigan  alewife  come 
from? — Probably  from  the  anadromous  At- 
lantic stocks  which  moved  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  into  Lake  Ontario  and  then 
through  the  Welland  Canal  Into  the  upper 
lakes. 

a.  What  vias  the  time  scJiedule  for  official 
notation  of  the  avpearance  of  alewife 
through  the  Great  Lakes? 


1873 - Lake  Ontario. 

193lI.I" *•-—  Lake  Erie. 

1933 »...  Lake  Huron. 

1949^" i....  Lake  Michigan. 

1954* i. Lake  Superior. 

3.  How  abundant  is  alewife  in  Lake  Michi- 


gan?—Recent  lake-wide  BCP  exploratory 
fishing  trawl  surveys  reveal  the  total  pound- 
age of  Lake  Michigan  alewife  to  be  some- 
where between  3  and  a-hillion  pounds.  It 
Is  estimated  that  at  least  200 -million  pounds 
could  be  profitably  harvested  each  year. 

4.  Has  the  Lake  Michigan  alewife  popula- 
tion reached  maximum  size? — Probably  not. 
Since  1962,  annual  BCP  biological  assess- 
ment surveys  of  relative  alewife  abundance 
show   unbelievable   Increases  as  follows: 
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1  No  information. 

2  Estimated  abundance; 
measurements. 

5.  What  accounts  for  the  great  success  of 
alewife  in  Lake  Michigan?— A  new  program 
to  study  the  life  history  and  population  dy- 
namics of  Lake  Michigan  alewife  was  ini- 
tiated this  year.  A  primary  reason  for  the 
success  appears  to  be  that  alewife  occupy  all 
three  important  ecological  zones  (A.  trib- 
utary harbors  and  streams.  B.  upper  strata  of 
the  open  lake,  and  C.  bottom  waters  of  the 
open  lake) ,  during  various  stages  of  its  short, 
3-year  (sometimes  4)  life  cycle.  Apparently 
the  growing  season,  the  availability  of  food, 
and  space,  and  the  prevailing  temperatures 
diu-ing  critical  parts  of  the  life  cycle  are  all 
Ideal  for  the  growth  and  reproduction  of  Lake 
Michigan  alewife. 

6.  What  effect  does  the  alewife  population 
have  on  other  species? — Alewife  Increases 
have  coincided  with  declines  In  other  species 
such  as  Cisco  (lake  herring)  and  emerald 
shiner,  but  factual  relationships  are  un- 
known. It  Is  assumed  that  alewife  will  ba 
utilized  extensively  as  food  for  reestablished 
lake  trout  stocks,  but  the  exact  nature  of  this 
usage  Is  unknown.  Special  studies  to  investi- 
gate the  great  number  of  species  interrela- 
tionships Involving  alewife  are  not  provided 
for  under  present  budget  limitations. 

7.  What  part  will  the  introduction  of  new 
climax-predator  species  play  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  alewife? — Although  the  experimental 
Introduction  of  coho  aalmon  is  underway.  It 
will  be  several  years  before  the  quantitative 
use  of  alewife  by  coho  can  be  determ'ned. 
The  results  of  the  Intfoduction  (In  terms  of 
successful  survival,  growth,  natural  repro- 
duction, and  returns  to  fishermen)  are  still 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Alewife  could  com- 
pete with  small  coho  for  food  and  space  or 
could  furnish  the  coho's  entire  food  supply. 
At  any  rate  the  numbers  of  coho  contem- 
plated for  planting  during  the  next  10  years 
Will  consume  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  the  harvestable  alewife  each  year. 

8.  What  is  the  comparative  economic  value 
between  alewife  and  climax-predator  spe- 
cies?— Exact  conversion  figures  are  not  avail- 
able. It  win  probably  take  about  20  pounds 
of  alewife  to  produce  1  pound  of  landed  lake 
trout  or  coho  salmon.  The  20  pounds  of  ale- 
wife Is  worth  20  cente  landed  for  fish  meal 
or  40  cents  landed  for  pet  food.  The  commer- 
cial landed  value  of  the  two  predator  species 
In  the  round  will  be  about  60  to  80  cents  per 
pound.  Alewife  can  be  caught  profitably  in 
quantities  several  hundred  times  that  which 
is  possible  for  preditor  species.     The  com- 


parative economics  between  commercial  and 
recreational  production  is  complex.  Both  ac- 
tivities Involve  Indirect  and  secondary  bene- 
fits that  are  difficult  to  Identify  and  sum- 
marlze. 

9.  What  problems  do  metropolitan  and  in- 
dustrial users  of  Lake  Michigan  water  at- 
tribute to  alewife? — Such  problems  can  be 
classed  under  two  general  headings: 

A.  Clogging  of  water  Intakes  during  spring 
spawning  runs. 

1.  City  of  Chicago  experienced  periodic 
closure  of  Central  (Downtown)  Pumping 
Station  in  1965.  About  4  times  as  many 
alewife  might  be  expected  this  year.  BCP 
is  cooperating  with  city  and  state  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  a  disastrous  water  stoppage  thla 
spring. 

2.  Several  electric  utility  companies  (Chi- 
cago, Waukegan,  and  Green  Bay)  report 
similar  difficulties. 

B.  Cluttering  of  beaches  and  harbors  with 
dead  alewife  from  massive  dle-offs  that  occur 
with  spawning  migrations. 

1.  City  of  Milwaukee  has  annual  dle-oS  in 
harbor  which  winds  through  the  downtown 
and  industrial  sections.  BCF  conducted  suc- 
cessful control  experiments  with  "air  cur- 
tain" gear  in  1964. 

2.  The  beach  around  the  entire  southern 
perimeter  of  Lake  Michigan  from  Ludlngton, 
Michigan,  on  the  east  shore  to  Two  Rivers, 
Wisconsin,  on  the  west  shore  is  Uttered  an- 
nually with  dead  alewife  which  drift  ashore 
as  they  succumb  to  old  age  or  physical  weak- 
nesses before,  during,  and  after  the  spring 
spawning  migration.  The  dle-offs  involve 
millions  of  pounds  of  fish — probably  close  to 
half  the  weight  of  the  alewife  population 
each  year.  The  portion  of  the  total  die-off 
that  actually  reaches  shore  is  comparatively 
small. 

10.  What  is  the  record  of  commercial  ale- 
wife production  in  Lake  Michigan? — Produc- 
tion started  with  400  pounds  landed  in  1956 
and  has  progressed  as  follows: 

Million 
pounds 

1956    0 

1957    -      0.2 

1958    - 1-4 

1959    1-3 

1960    2.4 

1961    3.2 

1962    - ^-t 

1963    6-4 

1964   'll-T 

1965  (estimate)— 15.0 

'Amounted   to   al>out   22    percent   of  the 

total  U.S.  Great  Lakes  commercial  fish  land- 
ings In  1964. 

11.  Why  has  alewife  utilization  developed 
so  slowly? — Breaking  into  new  markets  with 
a  new  type  of  fish  presented  problems  which 
were  dealt  with  as  follows: 

A.  Mink  food.  This  market  was  among 
those  first  considered.  It  was  found  how- 
ever, that  feeding  fresh  or  frozen  alewife 
caused  a  lethal  thiamine  deficiency  when  Jed 
continuously.  Cooking  will  overcome  the 
problem,  but  mink  do  not  particularly  care 
for  cooked  fish.  Therefore  this  market  for 
alewife  has  remained  limited — about  2.6  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1965. 

B.  Pet  food.  Since  this  Industry  uses  large 
quantities  of  fish  for  which  it  can  pay  no 
more  than  3.5  cents  per  pound,  early  diffi- 
culties stemmed  from  a  "which  comes  first, 
the  chicken  or  the  egg"  situation.  Pet  food 
manufacturers  were  reluctant  to  commit 
large  orders  with  the  meager  knowledge 
available  about  the  fish  and  production  at 
that  time,  and  producers  were  unwilling  to 
start  large  scale  operations  without  Arm  or- 
ders. Some  problems  with  poor  quality  nsh 
(during  shipment)  occurred  In  1961  and  1962 
In  1963  large-capacity  cold  storage  freezing 
facilities  were  acquired  and  they  have  been 
responsible  for  increasing  the  use  of  LaM 
Michigan  fish  bv  the  pet  food  industry.  Pel 
food  firms  were  at  first  leery  of  alewife— m 
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the  beginning  they  would  allow  only  a  10-90 
ratio  of  alewlfe-chubs.  About  1963  and  1964 
they  accepted  a  50-50  mix.  Now  they  will 
accept  any  mix  Including  100  percent  ale- 
wife. About  7-mllIlon  pounds  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan alewife  were  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
canned  and  dry  pet  food  In  1965. 

C.  Fish  meal.  Pish  meal  plants  were  con- 
Btructed  In  Milwaukee  and  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  in  1964.  The  Sturgeon  Bay  plant 
didn't  operate  at  all  in  1965  because  of  odor 
problems  In  the  poor  location  chosen  for  It. 
The  Milwaukee  plant  ran  most  of  last  year 
at  a  reduced  level  and  processed  about  4.7- 
mlllion  pounds  of  alewife.  It,  too,  had  an 
odor  control  problem  which  reportedly  was 
solved  with  the  Installation  of  special  equip- 
ment this  winter.  A  new  plant  at  Peshtlgo 
Point  In  Green  Bay  will  go  into  operation 
late  this  spring  and  another  plant  is  under 
consideration  for  southwestern  Michigan. 

12.  What  is  the  outlook  for  fish  meal  plants 
in  the  near  future? — The  history  and  poten- 
tial production  of  existing  and  expected  fish 
meal  plants  on  Lake  Michigan  are  shown 
below: 

A.  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin  plant.  Built 
1964.  Probably  won't  be  operated  anymore 
In  this  resort  area  because  of  odor  problem. 

B.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  plant.  Built 
1964.  Processed  4.7  million  pounds  of  ale- 
wife In  1965.  Capacity  is  about  20  million 
pounds. 

C.  Peshtlgo  Point,  Wisconsin  plant.  Now 
under  construction  and  will  go  Into  opera- 
tion this  spring.  Capacity  will  be  about  20 
million  pounds. 

D.  Southwestern  Michigan  plant.  Ground- 
work is  being  laid  for  establishing  a 
plant  In  Michigan's  southwestern  area. 
South  Haven,  Holland,  Grand  Haven,  and 
Muskegon  are  being  considered  as  possible 
sites.  Capacity  will  be  at  least  20-mllllon 
pounds. 

13.  Assuming  these  plants  operate  as 
planned,  what  can  be  expected  in  the  way 
of  total  alewife  production  during  the  next 
10  years? — A  conservative  estimate  for  the 
potential  growth  in  commercial  production 
of  Lake  Michigan  alewife  with  present  levels 
of  abundance  is  as  follows : 

[In  millions  of  pounds] 


1967 

1969 

1971 

1973 

1975 

Milwaukee  meal  plant. 
Peshtlgo  Point  meal 
plant 

8 
7 

4 

12 

11 

11 

8 
13 

14 

14 

12 
14 

17 

17 

16 
IS 

20 
20 

8w-Mlchigan  meal 
plant 

20 

Pet  food  production... 

16 

TotaL 

31 

43 

M 

65 

76 

(Note.— These  production  figures  are  for  operations 
in  eilstence  or  under  serious  consideration.  There  are 
enough  alewife  to  support  more  than  2.5  times  as  much 
production.  The  landed  value  of  the  76,000,000  pounds 
of  alewife  would  be  about  $1,200,000  at  present  value  of 
end  products.  The  wholesale  value  of  processed  prod- 
ucts from  the  76,000,000  pounds  of  alewife  would  be  worth 
at)out  $7,000,000.) 

14.  What  effect  toiU  such  production  have 
on  Lake  Michigan  alewife  population? — 
Probably  very  little  since  76-mllllon  pounds 
is  only  about  2  percent  of  total  amount  of 
alewife  In  the  lake.  More  than  half  the  to- 
tal weight  of  alewife  dies  from  natural 
causes  each  year  regardless. 

15.  What  is  the  market  situation  for  fish 
meal  produced  from  Lake  Michigan  ale- 
«oi/e?— Good.  The  protein  content,  oU  qual- 
ity, and  nutritive  value  of  alewife  meal  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  meal  made  from 
marine  species.  Present  prices  are  high  and 
are  likely  to  remain  so,  because  of  short 
domestic  and  world  supplies  of  fish  meal  and 
increasing  demands  In  other  countries. 

16.  How  does  Lake  Michigan  fish  meal  pro- 
auction  setup  compare  with  marine  flsh  meal 
operotfons.i'— Favorably  in  respect  to  avalla- 
omty  of  fish,  cost  of  producing  raw  product, 
and  proximity  to  markets.    Alewife  can  be 


produced  economically  in  high  volume  with 
pound  nets  In  Green  Bay  about  3  months 
each  year.  They  are  available  to  otter  (bot- 
tom) trawls  In  large  quantities  virtually  the 
year  around,  In  contrast  to  relatively  short 
3-  to  4-month  production  seasons  In  marine 
areas.  Heavy  concentrations  can  usually  be 
located  within  10  miles  of  Lake  Michigan 
processing  ports.  Over  100  substantial  feed 
companies  using  l.OOO's  of  tons  of  fish  meal 
annually  are  located  within  one-  or  two- 
hundred  miles  of  Lake  Michigan. 

17.  What  is  holding  back  the  development 
of  Lake  Michigan  alewife  production  and  as- 
sociated processing  facilities? — Several  im- 
portant factors  are  listed  below : 

A.  Unwillingness  of  state  management 
agencies  to  grant  trawl  fishermen  regular 
fishing  status.  Trawlers  are  now  operated 
under  temporary  permits  which  can  be  ter- 
minated without  advance  notice.  This  situ- 
ation is  not  conducive  to  private  investment 
In  fishing  vessels  or  shore  facilities  needed 
to  handle  and  process  large  volumes  of  low 
value  fish  profitably. 

B.  Lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the  best 
vessel  design  for  production  of  alewife,  an 
enterprise  entirely  different  from  traditional 
Great  Lakes  fishing,  marine  trawling,  and 
marine  Industrial  fishing.  This  condition 
will  delay  attaining  maximum  returns  to 
the  industry. 

C.  Uncertainty  of  continuing  resource  base 
resulting  from  lack  of  knowledge  regarding 
basic  life  processes  of  alewife  and  their  re- 
lationships with  other  species. 

18.  Are  trawling  and  pound-netting  the 
only  economical  methods  for  harvesting  Lake 
Michigan  alewife? — They  are  the  best  con- 
ventional ways  now  known,  but  recent  stud- 
ies with  electro-motivators  for  fresh  water 
fish  and  Incidental  observations  of  alewife 
behavior  indicate  more  effective  and  efficient 
methods  are  likely  If  a  reasonable  amount  of 
effort  Is  given  to  appropriate  research  and 
development  work. 

19.  What  is  the  investment  in  men  and 
facilities  for  catching  and  processing  Lake 
Michigan  aleuHfe? — Subject  Investment  Is 
roughly  as  follows: 

Meal  plants  (3) $600,000 

Cold  storage  (2-mllllon  pounds  ca- 
pacity)      200,000 

Miscellaneous  shore  facilities 100,000 

Trawl  vessels  (11)  and  gear 275,000 

Pound  net  vessels  (20 -I- )  and  gear.  200, 000 


Total  1,375,000 

Man-years 

Meal  plants  (2  in  operation) 6 

Cold  storage 2 

Shore  facilities   (10  fuU   time,  30  part 

time) 15 

Trawl  vessels  (full  time) 25 

Pound  nets  (part  time — about  3  months 

per     year) 15 

•    Total  83 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ARBITRARY  RULING 
THAT  KODIAK  NOT  ELIGIBLE  FOR 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  at  the  recent  action  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion In  rejecting  seven  applications  from 
the  city  of  Kodiak,  all  important  to  the 


welfare  of  this  city,  and  some  being 
critical  to  the  welfare  and  economic 
existence  of  Kodiak.  The  most  impor- 
tant application  rejected  was  the  appli- 
cation of  the  city  of  Kodiak  for  match- 
ing funds  for  the  vital  Monashka  water 
project,  which  action  might  well  destroy 
18  seafood  processing  plants  which  can- 
not survive  in  operation  without  the  ade- 
quate water  supply  needed,  and  which 
would  be  furnished  through  this  EDA 
application. 

No  word  of  mine  could  more  ade- 
quately express  the  situation  or  my  own 
personal  feelings  than  the  following 
editorial  written  by  the  distingruished 
editor  of  the  Kodiak  Mirror,  Mr.  Karl 
Armstrong. 

EX>A  Economic  Administratiom 

Is  Kodiak  Island  really  a  part  of  the 
United  States?  That  Is  a  good  question  be- 
ginning to  arise  In  the  minds  of  more  than 
one  local  resident  during  the  past  week. 

Last  week  the  so-called  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  (EDA),  a  federal 
agency,  arbitrarily  ruled  that  Kodiak  was  no 
longer  eligible  for  any  assistance  or  match- 
ing funds  from  that  agency.  Specifically 
they  rejected  seven  appUcatlons  from  the 
city  of  Kodiak,  the  moet  Important  being 
the  application  for  matching  funds  for  the 
vital  Monashka  Water  Project.  Thla  action 
could  literally  leave  Kodiak  high  and  dry — 
without  sufficient  water  supply  to  keep  the 
seafood  industry's  18  plants  now  located  here 
In  operation.  In  effect,  their  arbitrary 
bureaucratic  explanation  said  that  Kodiak 

is  not  poverty-striken  enough  to  qualify 

although  they  admit  we  were  qualified  at 
the  time  they  urged  us  to  submit  our  appli- 
cations. Since  Kodiak  Is  not  poor  enough 
to  qualify,  It  apparently  Is  their  aim  to  try 
to  make  ua  poverty  stricken  enough  to 
qualify. 

By  denying  Kodiak  their  promised  assist- 
ance, the  EDA  well  may  have  struck  a  death 
blow  to  our  seafood-processing-based  econ- 
omy. Without  sufficient  water,  our  18  plants 
will  close,  our  canneryworkers  will  be  out  of 
work  and  put  on  unemployment  and  welfare 
roles,  as  wUl  many  of  our  fishermen.  Ptor 
lack  of  payrolls  other  businesses  will  col- 
lapse— adding  more  "qualiflcationB"  for 
Kodiak  to  rely  upon.  We  shall  shortly  be 
In  desperate  need  for  not  only  EDA,  but  also 
all  those  other  costly  bureaucratic  instru- 
ments the  federal  government  has  Invented 
to  fight  "poverty". 

Get  ready,  Kodiak,  for  an  influx  of  Vista 
Volunteers,  Touth  Corps,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  the  like.  They'll  aU  have 
plenty  to  do  here — it  ought  to  cost  millions 
of  dollars  I  A  prospect  that  should  warm 
the  cockles  of  any  bureaucrat's  poverty- 
stricken  little  mind  I 

Since  here  in  Kodiak  we  provide  employ- 
ment for  more  Alaska  Natives  than  any- 
where else  In  the  entire  state,  we  should  also 
expect  to  have  an  influx  of  concerned  bu- 
reaucrats of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
worrying  about  how  to  deal  with  aU  these 
poverty-stricken  native  people — which  con- 
ceivably could  even  include  the  Mirror 
editor  I  All  the  bureaucrats  shoiUd  have  a 
real  opportiinity  to  try  to  figure  out  what 
shoiUd  be  done  to  cope  with  all  these  poor 
poverty-stricken   people. 

Then  after  years  of  bungUng  around  some 
bureaucrat  wlU  come  up  with  a  magnificent 
discovery  and  plan  I  "Let's  construct  a  water 
supply  system  and  pipeline  from  Monashka 
river  and  there  wIU  be  plenty  of  water  to 
operate  seafood  processing  plants  and  employ 
all  these  unemployed  Kodiak  people!"  An- 
other bureaucrat  will  exclaim:  "Why  we  have 
jUBt  the  perfect  federal  agency  to  do  such  a 
brilliant  thing  I    It's  caUed  EDA  I" 

This  Is,  and  probably  will  be.  the  way 
things  wiu  happen  in  Kodiak.    It  Is  rldlcu- 
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loiis  and  such  a  pattern  wotild  be  coBtly  not 
only  In  terms  of  money  but  In  the  human 
misery  the  people  of  this  area  must  go 
through  before  they  can  "qualify"". 

Government  has  come  to  a  sorry  state  of 
affairs  when  It  cannot  perform  Its  normal 
and  Justifiable  fxinctlons  Intelligently.  Is  it 
really  too  much  to  expect  of  our  government 
officials  that  they  see  the  obvious  solution 
and  take  preventative  action  to  prevent  eco- 
nomic disaster  and  the  resultant  poverty  cre- 
ated?   Apparently  it  is. 

As  things  stand  now,  the  EDA  is  neither 
economic,  nor  able  to  do  anything  about  de- 
velopment and  is  clearly  one  hell  of  an  ad- 
ministration. 

Kodiak  shouldn't  be  too  surprised  at  EDA's 
inability  to  perform.  It's  Immediate  prede- 
cessor agency  was  known  as  the  Area  Re- 
development Agency.  It  promised  Kodiak  a 
Marine  College — remember?  We  never  did 
get  that  promise  fulfilled  either  I 

In  light  of  the  inability  cf  EDA  to  perform 
where  needed,  we  urge  Alaska's  congressional 
delegation  to  vote  against  any  future  appro- 
priations for  this  agency.  It  has  done 
enough  harm.  Unfortunately.  Kodiak 
learned  this  too  late. 

In  Kodiak  EDA  is  known  as  the  "Economic 
Disaster  Administration". 


APPROVAL  OF  FISH  PROTEIN  CON- 
CENTRATE AS  A  POOD  ADDITIVE 
FOR  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION 

The  SPEAELER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  not- 
withstanding the  disparaging  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  on  this  floor 
yesterday,  a  great  advance  has  been 
made  this  week  toward  the  goal  of  feed- 
ing a  hungry  world.  After  years  of  de- 
lay, the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
has  approved  the  use  of  fish  protein  con- 
centrate as  a  food  additive  for  domestic 
consumption.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  developments  In  American 
fisheries  and  Is,  I  know,  of  vital  interest 
and  concern  to  the  Congress.  Fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  is  a  completely  new 
product  which  can  be  made  from  whole 
fish.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries' 
scientists  have  perfected  a  chemical 
process  for  producing  this  product  as  a 
safe,  wholesome,  and  nutritious  protein 
concentrate — a  major  breakthrough  in 
man's  war  on  global  hunger — which 
holds  tremendous  promise  as  an  inex- 
pensive versatile  source  of  essential 
animal  protein  and  amino  acids.  Edi- 
torial page  writers  have  rightly  claimed 
this  a  food  breakthrough. 

The  marine  protein  concentrate  made 
from  the  hake  in  experiments  Is  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  protein  and  the  re- 
maining 20  percent  is  made  up  largely  of 
other  beneficial  minerals.  Approxi- 
mately 6  pounds  of  fish  are  processed  to 
produce  1  pound  of  hake  concentrate 
that  is  virtually  odorless  and  tasteless. 
Bureau  researchers  have  found  that  the 
product  blends  well  with  other  forms  of 
food.  It  has  been  successfully  tested  as  an 
Ingredient  in  beverages,  noodles,  gravy, 
bread,  and  cookies.  The  additive  of  ma- 
rine protein  concentrate  to  these  prod- 
ucts materially  increases  their  nutritive 
value.  Special  Assistant  for  Fisheries  in 
the  Department  of  State,  Ambassador 
Donald  L.  McKeman,  has  said  the  con- 
centrate can  contribute  much  to  ending 


protein  starvation — the  most  urgent  food 
problem  of  the  century — for  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population.  Mc- 
Keman said  the  study  shows  that  if  only 
the  unharvested  fish  in  the  U.S.  coastal 
waters  were  made  into  the  concentrate, 
it  would  provide  the  additional  quantity 
of  protein  to  balance  the  diet  of  1  billion 
people  for  300  days,  at  a  cost  of  about 
one-half  cent  per  person  per  day. 

The  direct  impact  of  this  development 
on  U.S.  fisheries  could  be  startling.  The 
approval  of  production  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  will  be  a  great  in- 
centive for  the  development  and  use  of 
the  Pacific  coast  halae,  the  cod,  and  the 
Alaska  pollock,  the  latter  fish  of  which 
could  yield  a  production  of  540,000  tons 
annually,  sufficient  for  the  animal  pro- 
duction of  approximately  90,000  tons  of 
fish  protein  concentrate,  adequate  to 
meet  on  a  sustained  supplemental  basis 
needed  animal  protein  to  meet  the  food 
requirements  of  20  million  people. 

Recognizing  this  great  opportunity,  the 
Congress  last  year  authorized  the  con- 
struction and  leasing  of  two  pilot  plants 
to  produce  this  concentrate.  The  Presi- 
dent has  requested  an  appropriation  of 
$1  million  for  the  construction  of  a  plant 
in  fiscal  1968.  Prominent  mention  was 
also  given  to  the  project  in  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  submitted  to  the 
Congress  last  week.  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  appropriate  this  sum. 

This  is  only  the  firct  step  in  producing 
the  concentrate.  The  FDA  approval  is 
limited  to  hake  or  hake -like  fish.  Fur- 
ther approval  will  have  to  be  obtained 
for  each  additional  species  of  fish.  The 
process  will  be  long  atid  involved. 

The  first  approval  is,  however,  im- 
portant. The  concentrate  had  previously 
been  denied  approval  on  the  grounds 
that  using  the  whole  fish  was  esthetically 
unacceptable  for  human  consumption. 
This  barrier  has  now  been  destroyed  for- 
ever. While  previously  approved  for  ex- 
port, the  barriers  had  prevented  develop- 
ment because  of  the  understandable  feel- 
ings of  foreign  natioms  that  they  should 
not  buy  from  the  United  States  for  their 
people  something  declared  unfit  for  hu- 
man consumption  in  America. 

The  regulations  as  proposed  will  con- 
tinue to  prohibit  the  bulk  sales  of  the 
concentrate  for  use  as  an  additive  by 
food  processors.  Only  sales  directly  to 
individual  consumers  for  household  use 
In  packages  weighing  1  pound  or  less  are 
permitted.  The  reason  given  by  the  FDA 
for  this  limitation  is  that  the  consumer 
should  not  be  deceived  by  this  new  prod- 
uct. I  cannot  think  of  anything  more 
ridiculous  than  this.  Surely  proper  label- 
ing would  prevent  the  public  from  being 
deceived.  What  this  limitation  does,  is 
to  eliminate  the  biggest  domestic  market 
for  the  product.  Stnce  the  concentrate 
is  an  additive,  its  greatest  use  would  be 
by  commercial  processors  who  make  pre- 
pared foods.  The  limitation  made  in  the 
name  of  free  choice  actually  restricts 
that  choice,  since  consumers  cannot  buy 
foods  with  the  protein-rich  concentrate. 
This  is  an  example  of  overregulation  by 
a  Government  agency.  Once  having  de- 
clared this  concentrate  fit  to  eat,  the  FDA 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  the  use 
of  the  food  where  health  is  not  involved 
and  where  a  labeling  requirement  can 


provide  notice  to  consumers  of  the  in- 
gredient in  a  particular  food. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  will  conduct  fur- 
ther  tests  in  order  to  accumulate  the 
data  required  by  the  FDA.  In  conducting 
these  tests  the  Bureau  will  give  proces- 
sors some  of  the  concentrate  to  use  in 
manufacturing  sample  foods  using  the 
product.  Hopefully  this  will  clear  the 
way  for  its  use  as  an  additive  by  com- 
mercial processors. 

Only  two  plants  were  authorized  by  the 
1966  act.  In  view  of  the  approval  by  the 
Government  and  the  great  need  for  food 
for  starving  peoples  throughout  the 
world,  this  is  not  enough.  Hungry  peo- 
ple cannot  wait  for  food,  and  American 
fishermen  should  not  be  forced  to  wait 
for  the  development  of  new  industry. 
More  plants  are  needed  now.  I  have, 
therefore,  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
law  passed  last  year  to  boost  the  number 
of  pilot  plants  to  seven.  This  would  al- 
low the  speedy  development  of  this  valu- 
able resource  in  all  American  fishing 
areas. 

No  matter  how  many  plants  are  built, 
it  would  l>e  my  hope  that  at  least  one 
would  be  located  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Not  only  does  Alaska  have  the  most  valu- 
able fishery  in  the  United  States  with 
a  catch  valued  at  $56  million  in  1964,  but 
it  has  what  is  probably  the  largest  un- 
tapped resource.  Alaska  has  over  6,600 
miles  of  coastline.  This  totals  55  percent 
of  the  coastline  of  the  whole  United 
States.  Alaska  is  the  only  State  that  Is 
bordered  by  two  oceans  and  one  sea. 
Beneath  the  waters  off  Alaska's  coast  are 
fish  that  have  not  been  touched  except 
perhaps  by  foreign  fleets.  A  fish  protein 
concentrate  plant  in  Alaska  could  mean 
the  key  that  unlocks  the  door  to  this 
vast  wealth.  I,  therefore,  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  see  fit  to  increase  the  number 
of  fish  protein  concentrate  plants  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  will  see 
the  logic  and  wisdom  of  constructing  at 
least  one  of  the  plants  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  with  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  my  bill  on  this  subject: 

H.R.  4775 
A  bill  to  Increase  the  number  of  fish  protein 
concentrate  plants  authorized  to  be  con- 
Btructed  or  leased  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first isentence  of  section  2(a)  of  the  Act  en- 
tltlek  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the  uw 
of  experiment  and  demonstration  plante, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the  pro- 
duction by  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
of  fish  protein  concentrate",  approved  No- 
vember 2,  1966  (Public  Law  89-701)  1« 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary 
is  also  authorized  to  construct  or  acquire  by 
lease  seven  experiment  or  demonstration 
plants  for  the  production  of  fish  protein 
concentrate." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  construction  or 
lease  of  seven  experiment  or  demonstration 
plants." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,555,000"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,000,000".  and 
by  striking  out  "for  the  leasing  of  one  addi- 
tional experiment  and  demonstration  plant,  . 
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LETTER  TO  MR.  WILLIAM  MAN- 
CHESTER, AUTHOR  OF  "DEATH  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT" 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  I 
have  sent  to  Mr.  William  Manchester, 
author  of  "Death  of  a  President." 
Doubtless  all  the  Members  are  familiar 
with  the  current  serialization  of  this 
book  in  Look  magazine.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  believe  my  letter  is  self-explana- 
tory. 

The  letter  follows: 

January  31,  1967. 
Ur.  V/iLLiAM  Manchester, 
do  Look  Magazine, 
4iS  Madison  Avenue, 
new  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mb.  Manchester  :  Since  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  late  President  Kennedy,  many 
have  spoken  harsh  words  about  Dallas.  As  a 
Congressman  from  Dallas  County,  I  have 
chosen  to  remain  silent  though  angered  by 
these  words.  Dallas  is  not  perfect — for  no 
city  Is.  There  is  good  and  bad  there,  just  as 
there  Is  In  every  metropolitan  area.  '  But  as 
a  native  of  Dallas,  I  know  that  my  city  is  a 
great  city,  a  city  of  noble  purpose  and  goals. 
Dallas  stands  tall  among  Its  fellow  cities,  and 
lt«  progress  and  aspirations  are  defense 
enough  against  your  condemnation. 

I  was  silent  when  you  spoke  disparagingly 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  one  of  the  great 
newspapers  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  moderate 
paper,  of  sound  thoughtful  edltoriallzation. 
Your  criticism  is  not  the  first  waged  against 
this  paper,  I  am  sure.  And  like  other  great 
dallies,  the  News  is  well  able  to  weather  the 
itorm  of  your  unfounded  words.  Those  who 
read  the  News  know  that  what  you  term 
"radical  excesses"  are  In  reality  careful  edi- 
torial opinions  based  on  research  and  long 
consideration.  The  main  goal  of  the  news- 
paper as  an  Institution  is  to  Inform  and 
educate  the  people.  A  newspaper  in  dis- 
agreement with  an  administration  is  morally 
obligated  to  voice  Its  views.  That  is  a  basic 
Ireedom  we  cherish  in  Texas.  Any  com- 
munity not  blessed  with  a  diversity  of  views 
it  doomed  to  wither  and  die. 

But  I  can  no  longer  remain  silent  when  I 
read  your  Inferences  about  Robert  Baskin, 
Chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News.  Like  Dallas,  like  the  News, 
Bob  Baskin  requires  no  words  in  his  defense 
M  an  outstanding  newsman;  but  he  is  my 
Wend,  and  I  refuse  to  stand  silent  when  he 
is  maligned.  The  readers  of  the  Dallas  News 
have  come  to  rely  on  him  for  his  precise  and 
objective  presentation  of  facts.  He  Is  bril- 
liant, and  he  writes  brilliantly.  His  coverage 
of  the  assassination  attests  to  that  fact.  He 
I*  a  reporter  admired  by  press  and  public 
alike. 

I  challenge  your  aspersions  against  Bob 
Baskin,  Mr.  Manchester.  And  when  the  his- 
tory of  our  century  is  written,  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Baskin  will  outshine  you  as  an  accurate 
and  conscientious  historian. 
Sincerely, 

Joi  Pool, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  like  to  sub- 
nut  to  the  Members  of  Congress  an  ar- 
twjle  by  Bill  Rives  from  the  January  29, 
|967,  issue  of  the  Denton  Record-Chron- 
icle.   Mr.  Baskin  has  many  friends  In 


the  Congress,  and  I  know  they  will  be  in- 
terested in  some  firsthand  information 
about  their  friend  on  the  day  of  the  as- 
sassination. 
The  article  follows: 

Views 
(By  Bill  Rives) 

Ordinarily.  I  try  to  avoid  editorializing,  or 
getting  into  controversial  subjects,  In  this 
space. 

But  I  am  Impelled  to  rise  to  defense  of  an 
outstanding  reporter.  Bob  Baskin  of  The  Dal- 
las Morning  News,  and  I  must  do  it  here, 
because  there  is  a  personal  Involvement. 

Baskln's  name  appears  in  the  second  in- 
stallment In  Look  magazine's  serialization 
of  the  William  Manchester  book  on  the  Ken- 
nedy assassination. 

In  Chapter  Four,  Manchester  described 
what  happened  to  certain  people — reporters, 
government  officials,  doctors,  etc. — who  were 
at  Parkland  Hospital  in  the  immediate  wake 
of  the  slaying  of  President  Kennedy. 

He  said  "During  that  first  hour,  hysteria 
was  far  more  widespread  than  men  could 
bring  themselves  to  acknowledge.  In  retro- 
spect, many  later  constructed  accounts  of 
how  they  felt  they  ought  to  have  behaved — 
with  emotion,  but  with  control.  The  facts 
are  more  Jagged. 

"There  was  little  control,  and  there  were 
many  aberrations  that  made  no  sense  what- 
ever." 

Then  he  cited  what  he  considered  some 
odd  circumstances  Involving  some  of  these 
people.  He  said  one  reporter,  Hugh  Sidey 
(Life  magazine) ,  "took  furious  notes,  half  of 
which,  he  later  found,  were  Illegible." 

Then  Manchester  brings  in  Baskln's  name. 

"Reporter  Bob  Baskin  simply  left.  He 
rode  downtown  to  the  city  room  of  the  Dal- 
las News  to  talk  to  friends  and  find  out  what, 
if  anything,  was  happening  elsewhere  In  the 
world." 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  Implies  that  Bob 
Baslcln  casually  left  the  hospital  scene,  went 
to  the  Dallas  News  and  then  asked  what  was 
happening  elsewhere. 

Manchester  paints  Baskin,  In  my  opinion, 
as  a  man  who  wasn't  really  very  concerned 
alxjut  what  was  going  on,  as  a  man  who  was 
callous  and  unfeeling  about  the  killing  of 
the  President;  a  man  who  went  to  the  office 
and,  in  effect,  said  "Well,  what  else  Is  new?" 

In  those  32  words,  short  and  simple  but 
venomously  slick,  Manchester  slanders  and 
defames  Baskin,  if  other  readers  get  the  im- 
pression I  think  they'll  get  when  they  read  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  assassination,  I  was  an 
assistant  managing  editor  of  The  Dallas 
News,  and  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  what 
Bob  Baskin  did  on  that  awful  afternoon. 

Baskin  was  one  of  four  reporters  In  the 
press  "pool"  car,  riding  close  behind  the  pres- 
ident. White  House  "pools"  consist  of  a  few 
reporters  who  are  allowed  to  get  close  to  a 
particular  presidential  activity;  they  report 
back  to  the  rest  of  the  White  House  press 
what  they  see  and  hear. 

So  Baskin  was  in  that  mad  dash  to  the 
hospital  after  the  President  and  Governor 
Connally  were  shot.  He  did  a  superb  Job  of 
reporting  from  the  scene,  by  two-way  radio 
from  one  of  the  News  photographers'  cars 
which  reached  the  scene  shortly  afterwards. 

Baskin  remained  there  for  a  long  time, 
until  he  finally  was  told  to  come  to  the  office 
and  continue  working  there. 

He  did  so.  At  the  time,  we  were  nearlng 
the  deadline  for  the  first  edition  and  I  al- 
ready had  started  writing  a  story  under  Bas- 
kln's name,  based  on  notes  he  had  dictated 
over  the  car  radio.  It  was  a  first-person,  I- 
was-there  type  of  story.  I  planned  for  Bas- 
kin to  write  his  own  substitute  story  for 
later  editions. 

I  had  written  one  or  two  paragraphs  when 
Baskin  came  Into  the  office.  I  would  have 
Immediately   quit  writing  and   would   have 


asked  him  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  story  him- 
self, since  there  was  time,  but  I  did  not. 

Baskin  was  so  shaken  by  what  he  had  seen 
and  by  the  enormity  of  the  deed  that  had 
been  committed  that  be  was  trembling  like  a 
leaf.  At  the  hospital,  he  had  come  through 
like  the  real  professional  that  he  is,  but  at 
the  moment,  the  reaction  was  setting  in, 
and  he  was  showing  It. 

We  got  him  some  coSee,  and  the  cup  shook 
in  his  hand  and  some  of  the  liquid  spilled. 

I  suggested  that  I  go  ahead  and  finish  the 
story  and  he  could  write  one  later  to  replace 
it. 

He  seemed  relieved  to  be  able  to  get  a 
chance  to  comp)Ose  himself,  and  so  he  agreed. 

Later  on,  Baskln's  nerves  settled  down  and 
he  steeled  himself  to  the  iinpleasant  task 
of  writing  a  first-person  story  of  the  death 
of  a  president. 

Does  that  sound  like  a  man  who  "simply 
left"  the  hoepltal  scene  and  went  to  the  Dal- 
las News  "to  talk  to  friends  and  find  out 
what,  if  anything,  was  happening  elsewhere 
in  the  world"? 

This  is  why  I  think  Manchester's  words 
are  slanderous.  I  was  there.  I  know.  He 
wasn't  there.  And  quite  obviously,  he 
didn't  bother  to  find  out  what  Baskin  really 
was  doing.  Baskin  was  doing  a  good  Job  of 
reporting,  which  Is  what  Manchester  should 
have  done. 


MEETING  INDIA'S  FOOD  NEEDS 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarlcs  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  very  pleased  to  hear  the  President 
declare  that  the  meeting  of  India's  food 
needs  during  this  current  food  emer- 
gency was  an  international  responsibil- 
ity in  which  each  nation  should  share. 
I  was  also  impressed  with  his  suggestion 
that  this  emergency  food  aid  should  be 
coordinated  through  the  World  Bank 
Consortium. 

I  was  happy  to  hear  that  this  aid 
should  not  diminish  the  flow  of  resources 
for  other  development  programs,  but 
rather  should  be  additional  to  the  World 
Bank's  suggestions  for  each  coimtry. 

Last  year's  famine  in  India  drama- 
tized the  dependence  of  the  food-defl- 
cient  countries  on  American  grain,  and 
this  year's  famine  has  dramatized  the 
fact  that  our  program  of  emphasizing 
self-help  and  multilateral  assistance 
must  be  intensified  and  reinforced.  It 
was  in  this  context  that  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  was  conceived.  Its  aim  was 
to  encourage  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  save  themselves  from  starvation 
by  their  own  efforts.  It  is  the  reafiOrma- 
tion  of  this  program  that  is  the  major 
thrust  of  the  President's  statement.  It 
is  a  courageous  and  important  act  by 
the  President,  and  it  is  one  which  we  in 
Congress  must  affirm  without  imdue  de- 
lay. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
India,  and  I  can  personally  testify  to  the 
great  Improvement  that  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment, -with,  our  help,  has  fostered  and 
realized.  They  stand  as  a  great  example 
of  how  the  less-developed  countries  can 
win  their  battles  by  themselves.    They 
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have  neither  faltered  In  their  defense  of 
freedom  nor  have  they  left  any  stone  un- 
turned in  the  conquest  of  poverty  and 
famine.  No,  they  have  not  won  all  their 
battles,  but  they  have  made  a  start.  It 
is  a  significant  and  important  start  that 
both  we  and  they  have  taken.  It  is  a 
step  toward  greater  unity  in  the  free 
world  and  greater  strength  in  the  less- 
developed  countries. 

The  basic  and  more  intractable  prob- 
lems In  India  today  are  how  to  provide 
the  education  and  training  of  the  masses 
of  people  to  more  advanced  ways  of  culti- 
vation, how  to  lessen  the  large  birth 
rate,  and  how  to  insure  that  Improved 
methods  of  cultivation  are  successfully 
adopted. 

India  faces  a  crisis  here  and  now,  we 
all  know  that.  However,  while  we  must 
and  we  will  move  to  help  her  out  of  this 
crisis,  we  cannot  neglect  the  long  range 
developmental  programs  which  must  at 
the  same  time  be  intensified.  The  Pres- 
ident's message  affirms  his  dedication  to 
the  simultaneous  irradicatlon  of  these 
two  critical  problems.  To  meet  the  first 
and  more  immediate  problem,  the  Pres- 
ident has  authorized  a  $25  million  alloca- 
tion under  Public  Law  480,  title  H,  for 
distribution  by  CARE  and  other  volun- 
tary agencies.  This  special  additional 
emergency  feeding  program  will  be  used 
where  it  is  most  needed,  in  the  hard-hit 
drought   areas   of   Bihar   and   Uttar 

Pradesh. 

Two  other  passages  in  the  President's 
statement  reflect  his  concern  with  the 
continuation  of  our  long-term  assistance 
to  help  the  developmental  programs  of 
the  Indian  Government.  The  first  was 
his  inclusion  of  private  industry  and 
science  in  his  mustering  of  a  new,  all-out, 
coor^nated  attack  on  world  hunger. 
Certainly  private  investment  and  new 
scientific  breakthroughs  would  help  to 
accelerate  technological  advance  in  food 
production  in  all  developing  countries. 
The  second  was  his  reaffirmation  of  the 
Importance  of  self-help  by  the  himgry 
nations,  and  his  recognition  that  self- 
help  efforts  are  imderway  in  India  in 
both  agricultural  techniques  and  gov- 
ernment administration. 

President  Johnson's  compassion  and 
understanding  have  led  to  this  clear  rec- 
ognition of  the  problem  and  how  to  solve 
it. 

I  am  confident,  that  the  United  States 
will  contribute  its  full,  fair  share  of  food 
aid  and  assistance  under  the  food-for- 
freedom  program,  and  that  the  crisis  in 
this  neediest  of  needy  nations  will  be  re- 
solved. 

NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE  SERV- 


ICE SYSTEM— Xin 

Mr.  BEVHiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aSk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastekmder]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
selective  service  boards  are  now  directed 
to  consider  not  only  the  student's  status 
and  his  progress  toward  a  degree,  but  in 


addition,  his  class  standing  or  alterna- 
tively, his  performance  on  the  selective 
service  college  qualification  test. 
General  Hershey  freely  admits  that— 
The  qualification  test  only  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  fair.  It  tends  to  get  cocked 
over  toward  the  mathtmatlcal  because  It's 
easier  to  grade  for  one  th.ing. 

While  most  college  students  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  answering  general 
math  problems,  the  liberal  arts  student, 
whose  exposure  to  math  in  college  is 
limited,  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 
when  the  questions  revolve  around  the 
higher  mathematical  fields  of  algebra 
and  geometry.  The  validity  of  the  entire 
test,  however,  has  al6o  been  questioned. 
Bruce  Chapman,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished book,  "The  Wrong  Man  in  Uni- 
form," reports: 

If  the  sample  test  released  by  the  Selective 
Service  System  Is  at  all  Indicative,  the  ex- 
amination actually  is  grossly  misleading  in 
some  questions,  amateurish  in  the  prefienta- 
tion  of  others  (according  to  a  leading  testing 
expert)  and  on  at  least  one  of  the  thirty 
questions  In  the  sample,  plainly  wrong. 

As  for  the  use  of  class  ranking,  these 
ratings  are  actually  meaningless,  be- 
cause the  grading  practices  and  stand- 
ards vary  widely  among  members  of  the 
same  faculty,  among  units  of  the  same 
university  and  between  institutions.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  assmne  that  a 
student  who  is  in  the  first  half  of  his 
class  in  one  institution  is  likely  to  be  no 
more  than  the  educational  equal  of  an- 
other student  in  a  similar  position  in  his 
class  but  in  an  inferior  institution.  I 
seriously  question  whether  these  differ- 
ences are  taken  under  consideration  by 
the  local  draft  boards  when  evaluating 
the  class  standing  of  a  registrant. 
Several  imiversities  have  refused  to  issue 
these  rankings,  considering  them  to  be 
"imprecise"  and  "academically  indefen- 
sible." At  the  University  of  Michigan, 
students  reflected  overwhelming  opposi- 
tion to  the  compilation  of  academic  class 
standings  for  use  by  the  Selective  Service 
System  by  voting,  l«st  November,  6,389 
against  compilation  of  the  rankings  to 
only  3,518  in  favor. 

The  emphasis  on  grades  and  class 
standing  produced  tiy  the  selective  serv- 
ice procedures  wiU  surely  intensify  sev- 
eral undesirable  features  of  our  present 
system  of  higher  education.  Many  edu- 
cators are  troubled  by  the  emphasis  on 
conventional  academic  achievement  in 
the  form  of  high  grades  already  pro- 
nounced In  our  colleges  and  universities. 
Dr.  Hugh  Borton,  president  of  Haver- 
ford  College,  has  said". 

It  seems  clear  that  the  fact  that  a  stu- 
dent's numerical  ranlt  In  class  will  be  used 
to  determine  his  draft  status  is  interfering 
with  the  best  selection  of  courses. 

Competition  for  admission  to  colleges, 
competition  for  graduate  places  and  for 
scholarships  and  fellowships,  and  compe- 
tition for  employment  opportunities  often 
distorts  the  normal  patterns  of  intellec- 
tual growth.  These  pressures  are  likely 
to  inhibit  needed  experimentation  in  col- 
leges and  universities.  University  facul- 
ties across  the  country  are  trying  to  find 
ways  of  breaking  this  academic  lockstep. 

The  awareness  on  the  part  of  both 
student  and  teacher  that  grades  are  to  be 
converted  into  class  standing  for  a  pur- 


pose not  directly  educational  may  well 
introduce  into  their  relationship  an  ele- 
ment prejudicial  to  fruitful  educational 
experience.  Some  instructors,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  too  lenient  in  grading. 
Some  students  will  substitute  compliance 
for  serious  inquiry  with  the  risk  of  being 
wrong.  In  any  event,  all  will  be  aware 
of  a  new  and  disturbing  presence.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  student-faculty  re- 
lationship will  flourish  best  under  friend- 
ship and  understanding  and  not  under 
the  fear  of  a  selective  service  classifica- 
tion based  upon  class  standing. 

My  criticism  against  involving  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  tiie 
draft  process  stems  from  my  belief  that 
the  primary  function  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  is  that  of  education,  and  as 
such,  their  purpose  should  not  be  compro- 
mised so  that  they  become,  in  effect,  an 
arm  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 


MR.  THOMAS  BERNATZ  AND  JERRY 
BRADY 

Mr.  BEVHjL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
period  of  disillusionment  with  national 
objectives  and  vocal  attacks  on  the  Na- 
tion's military  activities  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere,  it  is  encouraging  and  grati- 
fying to  find  examples  of  Individuals  who 
are,  in  their  own  small  ways,  recogniz- 
ing the  sacrifices  our  servicemen  must 
make  and  are  patriotically  giving  sup- 
port to  those  yoimg  men  who  have 
donned  their  Nation's  uniform  and  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  and  responsibility 
of  representing  the  Nation  In  the  defense 
of  freedom  and  the  pursuit  of  assuring 
our  allies,  large  and  small,  that  we  will 
come  to  their  aid  and  support.  Thomas 
Bernatz  and  Jerry  Brady  are  two  such 
Americans. 

Mr.  Bernatz  is  a  veteran  who  proudly 
served  his  coimtry  in  time  of  national 
need  and  he  continues  to  render  patriot- 
ic service  as  a  member  of  American  Le- 
gion Post  267,  La  Habra,  Calif.  Mr. 
Bernatz  and  Mr.  Brady,  as  public-spirited 
businessmen  and  fine  Americans,  serve 
all  servicemen,  at  no  charge,  who  pa- 
tronize their  two  fine  restaurants  in  La 
Habra  and  Whittier,  Calif.  I  believe  that 
for  the  hundreds  of  free  meals  these  in- 
dividuals have  graciously  provided  at  no 
cost,  we  owe  these  two  businessmen  oflB- 
cial  recognition. 


OVERALL  MANPOWER  STUDY 

Mr.  BEVHiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  yes- 
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terday  morning's  Washington  Post  there 
appeared  an  editorial  commenting  on 
the  need  for  a  concerted  effort  to  ration- 
alize Federal  programs  in  areas  in  which 
there  exists  substantial  overlapping. 
One  such  area,  and  one  which  the  edi- 
torial cites  as  an  example,  is  the  area 
of  manpower  training  and  develop- 
ment— an  area  which  is  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  chairing.  The  edito- 
rial goes  on  to  quote  from  a  recent  study 
of  Federal  manpower  programs  by  Sar 
Levitan  and  Garth  Mangum,  of  the  Up- 
john Institute,  two  very  able  and 
thoughtful  economists  with  whom  I  have 
long  had  the  pleasure  of  working.  Sev- 
eral days  ago,  I  forwarded  copies  of  the 
study  by  these  men  to  Members  who  have 
been  active  in  the  manpower  develop- 
ment field. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  was  considering  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966,  my  subcommittee  took 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  a  major 
study  of  this  entire  manpower  develop- 
ment field  was  in  order.  There  was  not 
time  to  launch  such  a  study  in  the  wan- 
ing weeks  of  the  89th  Congress,  but,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  floor,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara],  with 
my  enthusiastic  authorization,  pledged: 
It  iB  the  Intention  of  the  present  members 
Of  the  subcommittee  to  embark  upon  a  thor- 
ough, detailed,  professional  study  of  the 
manpower  training  and  work  experience  pro- 
grams financed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  duplication,  in- 
creasing efficiency,  and  developing  an  overall 
policy  in  this  vital  area. 

All  other  things  being  equal,  I  believe 
I  can  renew  the  assurance  that  such  a 
study  will  be  a  matter  of  high  priority 
in  the  months  immediately  ahead. 

The  editorial,  Mr.  Speaker,  reads  as 
follows : 

Manpower  Multiplied 

Senator  Muskle  recently  described  the  de- 
plorable confusion  of  Federal  aid  programs 
that  now  confronts  local  governments.  One 
ot  the  most  difficult  responsibilities  of  any 
mayor  or  county  councilman  is  simply  to 
keep  track  of  all  of  the  disparate  and  over- 
lapping benefits  for  which  his  administra- 
tion is  eligible.  The  Senator  urges  a  na- 
tional council,  established  in  the  President's 
office,  to  exercise  some  element  of  control 
on  this  geometric  proliferation. 

Confirming  in  detail  Senator  Muskle's 
point,  two  economists  at  the  Upjohn  Insti- 
tute, Sar  Levitan  and  Garth  Mangum,  have 
published  a  searching  examination  of  the 
Federal  programs  in  manpower  training  and 
development.  "For  instance,"  they  report 
that  funds  for  job  recruiting  "can  be  sought 
from  nine  manpower  program  sources,  adult 
basic  education  from  10  (in  addition  to  gen- 
eral education  sources) ,  pre-vocatlonal  train- 
ing and  skill  training  from  10  and  work  ex- 
PMience  from  five.  On-the-job  training  can 
be  subsidized  by  five  programs  and  suppor- 
tive services  can  be  funded  from  nine  sources. 
Income  maintenance  is  also  available  to 
participants  under  nine  programs.  The  eli- 
gibility rules,  application  procedures,  alloca- 
tion formulas,  expiration  dates  and  contract- 
ing arrangements  vary  as  widely  as  the  fund- 
ing sources."  The  scale  of  these  programs 
1«  not  small.  Together,  they  cost  more  than 
$2  billion  a  year,  and  the  fig\ire  Is  now  about 
to  begin  rising  very  sharply. 

President  Johnson,  in  bis  Economic  Re- 
port, proposed  to  require  the  States  to  offer 


Federally-supported  job  training  to  unem- 
ployed parents.  This  legislation  alone  would 
mean  a  very  substantial  expansion  in  Fed- 
eral manpower  responsibilities.  Senator 
Ribicoff,  at  the  end  of  his  notable  hearings 
on  the  state  of  the  cities,  went  even  farther. 
He  not  only  proposed  powerful  Federal  in- 
centives to  develop  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  the  citlefi,  but  he  suggested  that  gov- 
ernments themselves  become  the  "employers 
of  last  resort"  for  those  who  cannot  other- 
wise find  jobs.  While  these  ideas  would  not 
be  cheap,  there  is  some  evidence  that  they 
would  prove  a  good  deal  less  expensive  than 
unemployment  and  its  social  consequences. 
If  the  President  and  Congress  mean  to  move 
in  this  direction,  they  will  first  have  to  bring 
the  present  efforts  into  rational  order. 


A  BILL  FOR  TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  income 
tax  deductions  for  certain  educational 
expenses  to  teachers,  individuals  em- 
ployed or  self-employed  In  the  same  pro- 
fession for  a  minimum  of  5  years,  and 
persons  granted  a  leave  of  absence  by 
their  employer  for  study  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education.  The  deducti- 
ble expenses  would  include  tuition  and 
fees,  books  and  educational  materials, 
and  travel  away  from  home  necessitated 
by  such  educational  pursuit. 

This  bill  would  provide  fair  and  equi- 
table treatment  under  our  tax  laws  for 
individuals  in  a  variety  of  fields  who 
after  having  once  Ijegun  careers  return 
to  college  at  considerable  expense  in 
order  to  meet  their  professional  desires 
for  new  methodology  and  continual  re- 
newal of  content.  Though  teaching  is 
the  vocation  which  most  resulily  comes 
to  mind  because  of  the  accelerating 
frontiers  of  knowledge  with  which  edu- 
cators must  cope,  this  bill  also  covers 
all  medical  personnel,  accountants,  and 
other  professional  persons  whose  success 
depends  upon  their  keeping  abreast  of 
new  developments  in  their  field. 

I  sponsored  this  same  bill  in  the  89th 
Congress,  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
joined  me  in  this  late-session  endeavor 
to  clarify  the  uncertainty  surrounding 
the  subject  of  educational  deductions. 
Unfortunately,  no  hearings  were  held 
on  this  legislation,  but  I  am  hopeful 
that  my  colleagues  will  again  see  fit  to 
sponsor  similar  bills  so  that  we  may  have 
early  action  in  this  session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  such  legis- 
lation because  of  the  unpredictability 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  posi- 
tion on  this  matter  over  the  years.  On 
July  7,  1966,  Internal  Revenue  published 
a  set  of  proposed  regulations  regarding 
deductions  for  educational  expenses, 
which  was  strenuously  opposed  by  most 
teachers'  organizations,  and  then  later 
rescinded.    Despite  this  rescission  of  the 


proposed  regulations,  there  remains  con- 
siderable confusion  concerning  the 
whole  matter  of  these  deductions.  I 
introduced  this  bill  to  make  educational 
deductions  a  matter  of  statute  rather 
than  agency  interpretation.  La^  ses- 
sion this  bill  was  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  Hawaii 
Education  Association,  the  Hawaii  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  Hawaii  State  Board 
of  Education,  the  Maui  Count;-  Board 
of  Supervisors,  the  Hawaii  Association 
of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Rec- 
reation, the  American  Institute  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accoimtants,  the  Maui 
County  School  Advisory  Council,  and 
many  other  organizations  and  private 
citizens  both  in  Hawaii  and  throughout 
the  country. 

It  seems  more  than  ever  obvious,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  busy  professional  person 
in  meeting  his  demanding  daily  conunit- 
ments  must  indeed  have  a  difBcult  time 
keeping  himself  well-informed  on  newly 
developing  knowledge  and  techniques  in 
his  field.  It  becomes  incumbent  for 
many  such  individuals  to  devote  time  to 
formal  study  and  course  work  for  this 
purpose,  and  I  am  convinced  that  we 
should  offer  them  every  incentive  to  take 
advantage  of  the  continuing  education 
opportunities  available.  This  bill  estab- 
lishes what  I  believe  to  be  already  the 
national  policy  regarding  support  of  con- 
tinuing education.  If  we  want  to  en- 
courage this  policy  there  is  every  reason 
to  make  clear  that  expenses  incurred 
and  money  spent  for  further  education 
are  not  included  as  taxable  income. 

Schoolteachers  particularly  are  faced 
with  professional  requirements  to  accu- 
mulate a  specified  minimum  of  college 
credits  on  a  periodic  basis  in  order  to 
maintain  their  certification.  In  many 
jurisdictions,  the  principle  of  refreshing 
and  renewing  learning  is  regarded  as  so 
desirable  that  Incentive  schedules  pro- 
vide salary  increases  for  specified 
amounts  of  formal  study  by  the  teacher. 
The  Intensive  course,  work  required  for 
the  master's  degree,  becoming  ever  more 
essential  for  educators,  sUso  imposes  a 
financial  burden  on  the  aheady  over- 
worked and  typically  low-salaried 
teacher. 

The  Congress  has  done  much  in  recent 
years  to  confirm  the  importance  of  maxi. 
mum  education  for  everyone  as  a  na- 
tional goal.  However,  we  have  till  now 
not  done  nearly  enough  to  legislate  in 
the  interest  of  encouraging  continuing 
education  for  those  who  have  completed 
their  basic  curriculum  of  study  and  have 
already  worked  in  their  chosen  career 
field. 

My  bill  has  safeguards  which  will  ex- 
clude from  its  benefits  anyone  who  de- 
sires to  return  to  college  to  acquire  edu- 
cation for  a  new  career,  in  that  it  re- 
quires experience  in  the  individual's  par- 
ticular field  of  study  in  addition  to  as- 
surance that  he  will  resume  his  employ- 
ment in  that  vocation  after  completion 
of  the  particular  studies  for  which  he 
claims  deductions. 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  education  in  our  times  does  not  end 
with  the  bachelor's  degree  and  that  4 
or  5  years  of  college  does  not  guaran- 
tee continuing  expertise  In  any  special- 
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ized  field.  It  is  therefore  in  the  greater 
Interests  of  our  country  that  we  provide 
at  the  very  least  some  recognition  to 
those  who  seek  to  renew  themselves  by 
further  education. 

The  power  to  establish  a  tax  policy  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  and  I 
feel  it  is  indeed  not  only  wisdom  but 
prudence  which  dictates  that  we  offer 
relief  to  those  who  expend  their  own 
funds  to  return  to  college  to  renew  the 
quality  of  their  professional  capacity. 
What  this  bill  in  effect  says  Is  that  what 
these  persons  do  on  their  own  initiative 
to  further  their  educational  background 
they  do  for  their  entire  profession  and 
thus,  that  which  they  actually  spend  to 
seek  that  education  ought  not  to  be 
taxed  as  income. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill  and  to  join  me  in  its  sponsorship 
before  this  Congress. 

The  full  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4763 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  the  deduction  of  cer- 
tain education  expenses  Incurred  by  teach- 
ers and  other  employed  or  self-employed 
Individuals 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  deduction  for  trade  or  business 
expenses)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (f)  as  subsection  (g)  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Cextain  EotrcATioNAi.  Expenses  or 
Employed  or  Seij'-Emplotei)  iNonrmxTALS. — 
"(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer who  qualifies  under  paragraph  (2) ,  the 
deduction  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
Include  (in  addition  to  any  amounts  other- 
wise includible  under  this  section)  any  eligi- 
ble education  expense  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (3) )  paid  or  incurred  during  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(2)  QxTALiriED  TAXPAYERS. — A  taxpayer  Is 
qualified  for  piirpoees  of  this  subsection, 
with  respect  to  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  In 
any  taxable  year,  only  if — 

"(A)  he  ba5  been  employed  or  self-em- 
ployed in  the  same  field,  profession,  or  type 
of  work  for  a  period  of  5  or  more  taxable 
years  Immediately  preceding  such  taxable 
year,  or 

"(B)  his  employer  formally  grants  him  a 
leave  of  absence  for  the  specific  piupoee  of 
enabling  him  to  acquire  education  or  further 
education  during  such  taxable  year,  or 

"(C)  he  is  currently  employed  (or  was 
most  recently  regularly  employed)  aa  a 
teacher. 

The  determination  of  whether  an  Individual 
qualifies  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  mstde 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  paragraph  (4);  except 
that  If  a  taxpayer  who  satisfies  subpara- 
graph (A)  undertakes  a  course  of  study 
which  requires  more  than  1  taxable  year  for 
Its  completion,  be  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
tinue to  satisfy  such  subparagraph  for  as 
long  as  he  continuously  pursues  such  course 
of  study.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'teacher'  means  an  individual  em- 
ployed, by  an  educational  Institution  de- 
scribed In  section  503(b)  (2),  as  a  classroom 
teacher  or  as  a  supervisor,  administrator,  or 
adviser  or  In  any  other  professional  capacity 
related  to  the  Instructional  program  of  such 
Institution  (including  but  not  limited  to 
guidance  counselors  and  librarians) . 

"(3)  EUCIBLE  SDT7CATTOIt  EZPEMSES  DE- 
FIKED. 

"(A)  In  gknxsal.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'eligible  education  ex« 


pense'  Includes  only  expenses,  paid  or  In- 
curred for — 

"  ( 1 )   tuition  and  fees, 

"(11)  books  and  educational  materials,  and 

"(111)   travel  away  from  home, 

which  are  reasonably  required  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  a  course  of  itudy  at  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education. 

"(B)  Relationship  to  taxpayer's  em- 
ployment OR  sELF-EMPLOtMBNT. — In  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  who  qualifies  under  paragraph 
(2)  by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A)  but  not 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  thereof,  the  term 
'eligible  education  expense'  does  not  Include 
expenses  paid  or  incurred  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  course  of  study  unless 
such  course  of  study  is  la  or  directly  related 
to  the  field,  profession,  or  type  of  work 
on  the  basis  of  which  he  qualifies  under 
such  paragraph.  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
who  qualifies  under  paragraph  (2)  by  rea- 
son of  subparagraph  (C)  but  not  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  thereof,  the  term  'eligible 
education  expense'  does  not  Include  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  for  In  connection  with  any 
course  of  study  unless  such  course  of  study 
is  directly  related  to  the  practice  of  the 
teaching  profession  or  is  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  taxpayer's  teacblng  skills  or  status. 

"(0)  iNSTiTtrnoN  or  sighee  edtjcation. — 
F\)r  purjKJses  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'in- 
stitution of  higher  education'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  it  has  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  103(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958. 

"(4)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appeoprlate  to  carry  out 
this  subsection." 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  62  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition  of  adjusted  gross  Income)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(E)  Certain  educational  expenses. — The 
deduction  allowed  by  section  162(f)  for  edu- 
cational expenses  of  employed  or  self-em- 
ployed Individuals." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


MENACE  IN  THE  SKIES 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  ecctraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jan- 
uary 27,  1967,  issue  Of  Time  magazine 
carries  an  excellent  article  on  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  air  pollution.  I  have  for 
some  time  been  urging  that  the  Federal 
Government  take  meaningful  action  to 
bring  this  problem  under  control.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  article  clearly  demon- 
strates the  need  for  such  action,  and  I 
am,  therefore,  pursuant  to  permission 
granted,  inserting  the  article  in  the  body 

of  the  CONGRESSIONAI.  RECORD: 
Menace  in  the  Skies 

On  the  morning  of  Oct.  26,  1948,  at  Donora, 
Pa.,  the  skies  delivered  a  deadly  warning  that 
man  had  poisoned  them  beyond  endurance. 

As  workers  trudged  tc  their  jobs,  a  heavy 
fog  blanketed  the  bleak  and  grimy  town. 
It  hung  suspended  in  the  stagnant  air  while 
local  businesses — steel  mills,  a  wire  factory. 
Zinc  and  coke  plants— continued  to  spew 
waste  gases,  zinc  fumes,  coal  smoke  and  fly 
ash  Into  the  lowering  darkness.    The  atmos- 


phere thickened.  Grime  began  to  fall  out 
of  the  smog,  covering  homes,  sidewalks  and 
streets  with  a  black  coating  in  which  pedes- 
trians and  automobiles  left  distinct  foot- 
prints and  tire  tracks.  Within  48  hours, 
visibility  had  become  so  bad  that  residents 
had  dlfQculty  finding  their  way  home. 

Donora's  doctors  were  soon  besieged  by 
coughing,  wheezing  patients  complaining  of 
shortness  of  breath,  running  noses,  smart- 
ing eyes,  sore  throats  and  nausea.  During 
the  next  four  days,  before  a  heavy  rain 
washed  away  the  menacing  shroud,  5,910  of 
the  town's  14,000  residents  became  ill. 
Twenty  persons — and  an  assortment  of  dogs, 
cp.ts  and  canaries — died. 

Investigating  the  tragedy,  meteorologists 
concluded  that  it  had  been  triggered  by  a 
temperature  inversion,  an  atmospheric 
phenomenon  that  prevents  normal  circula- 
tion of  air.  Ordinarily,  warm  air  rises  from 
the  earth  Into  the  colder  regions  above,  car- 
rying much  of  man's  pollution  with  it.  Oc- 
casionally, a  layer  of  warmer  air  forms 
above  cooler  air  near  the  ground:  the  inver- 
sion acts  as  a  lid,  preventing  the  pollutants 
at  lower  altitudes  from  rising  and  dispersing. 
Inversions  are  no  novelty,  but  what  hap- 
pened at  Donora  shocked  public-health  of- 
ficials into  an  awareness  that  such  layers  pose 
a  deadly  threat  to  an  Increasingly  indus- 
trialized and  pollutant-producing  society. 

Sulky  Sun.  On  Dec.  5,  1952,  a  thick  fog 
began  to  roll  over  London.  Hardly  anyone 
paid  any  attention  at  first  in  a  city  long  used 
to  "pea-soupers."  But  this  fog  was  pinned 
down  by  a  temperature  inversion,  and  was 
steadily  thickened  by  the  soot  and  smoke 
of  the  coal-burning  city.  Within  three 
days,  the  air  was  so  black  that  Londoners 
could  see  no  more  than  a  yard  ahead. 
Drivers  were  forced  to  leave  cars  and  buses 
to  peer  closely  at  street  signs  to  find  out 
where  they  were.  Policemen  strapped  on 
respiratory  masks.  The  Manchester  Guard- 
ian reported  that  London's  midday  sun 
"hung  sulkily  in  the  dirty  sky  with  no  more 
radiance  than  an  unlit  Chinese  lantern." 

Hospitals  were  soon  filled  with  patients 
suffering  from  acute  respiratory  diseases; 
deaths  In  the  city  mounted.  The  British 
Committee  on  Air  Pollution  finally  estimat- 
ed that  during  the  five  days  that  the  smog 
smothered  London,  there  were  4,000  more 
deaths  than  would  have  occurred  under 
normal  circumstances.  During  the  next 
two  months,  there  were  another  8,000  excess 
deaths — most  of  them  apparently  caused  by 
respiratory  disease — that  scientists  suspect- 
ed were  a  direct  result  of  the  killer  smog. 

Extreme  air  pollution  again  darkened 
London  In  1956,  killing  1,000,  and  In  1962, 
claiming  more  than  300  lives.  In  1953,  a 
10-day  temperature  Inversion  over  New  York 
city  trapped  so  much  air  pollution  that  200 
excess  deaths  were  attributed  to  the  smog 
by  Dr.  Leonard  Greenburg,  then  New  Tork's 
commissioner  of  air  pollution.  Another  New 
York  smog  In  1963  killed  more  than  400,  and 
there  were  80  excess  deaths  recorded  in  New 
York  during  a  four-day  siege  over  the  last 
Thanksgiving  Day  weekend.  Scientists  sus- 
pect that  thousands  of  deaths  each  year  in 
Cities  all  over  the  world  can  be  linked  to  air 
pollution.  Says  U.S.  Assistant  Siirgeon  Gen- 
eral Dr.  Richard  Prlndle:  "It's  already  hap- 
pening. Deaths  are  occurring  now.  We  al- 
ready have  episodes  in  which  p)ollution  kills 
people.  And  as  we  build  up,  we're  going  to 
have  an  Increasing  frequency  of  episodes." 

"Take  a  Deep  Breath."  Such  warnings, 
added  to  the  widely  publicized  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles  air-pK}llutlon  alerts  and  open 
bickering  between  politicians  and  Industry 
over  pollution  controls,  have  made  the  U.S. 
suddenly  aware  that  smog  Is  a  real  and 
present  danger.  The  belching  smokestacks 
that  long  symbolized  prosperity  have  now 
become  a  source  of  Irritation;  the  foul  air 
that  had  come  to  be  accepted  as  an  inevltaWe 
part  of  city  living  has  suddenly  become  In- 
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tolerable.  "Tomorrow  morning  when  you 
get  up."  reads  a  recent  magazine  ad  placed  by 
New  York's  Citizens  for  Clean  Air,  Inc.,  "take 
a  nice  deep  breath.  Itll  make  you  feel 
rotten."  Indeed,  as  the  adjoining  color  pages 
show,  the  U.S.  city  dweller  had  only  to  look 
at  his  skyline  last  week  to  see  the  startling 
and  ominous  Inroads  that  smog  has  made. 

Air  pollution  has  become  a  worldwide  pre- 
occupation. Some  230  miles  southwest  of 
Tokyo,  for  example,  school  yards  In  the  port 
city  of  Yokkaichl  are  filled  with  children 
running  and  playing  games.  But  their  shouts 
and  laughter  are  muffled  by  yellow  masks  im- 
pregnated with  chemicals  to  protect  them 
against  air  polluted  by  nearby  petrochemical 
plants.  In  Tokyo,  where  smog  warnings  were 
Issued  on  154  days  last  year,  policemen  in  ten 
he  ivily  polluted  districts  returned  to  the  sta- 
tion house  to  breathe  pure  oxygen  after  each 
half-hour  stint  on  traffic  duty  In  order  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  breathing  excessive 
amounts  of  carbon  monoxide. 

"Sitting  on  the  hUl  of  Lycabettus,  over- 
looking the  valley  of  Athens,"  writes  Greek 
City  Planner  Constantlnos  A.  Doxladls,  "I 
can  see  early  Monday  morning  the  first  dark 
clouds  building  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley,  where  the  Industries  are.  It  grows, 
It  covers  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the 
city.  Gradually  It  reaches  the  eastern  part, 
and  by  expanding  In  height  It  covers  the 
rock  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Parthenon. 
By  then  everybody  In  the  city  of  Athens  has 
had  to  breathe  the  polluted  air." 

Authorities  In  the  German  state  of  North 
Rhlne-Westphalla  are  so  concerned  about  the 
dangers  of  smog  In  15  Ruhr  districts  that  they 
have  posted  warning  signs  that  wUl  bar  traf- 
fic from  roads  In  the  event  that  air  pollu- 
tion becomes  extreme.  And  out  In  space  last 
September,  after  other  astronauts  had  re- 
peatedly failed  to  photograph  Houston  be- 
cause of  the  dense  brown  disk  of  smog 
that  usually  hangs  above  It,  Gemini  11 
Command  Pilot  Pete  Conrad  finally  shot  a 
picture  of  the  city  on  one  of  Its  better  days. 
Discussing  the  photograph  after  his  return 
to  earth,  Conrad  pointed  to  the  reduced  but 
ever  present  pall  over  the  dty.  "Notice  the 
air  pollution  drifting  out  there,"  he  said, 
"In  case  anybody  thinks  we  don't  have  it." 
Smog  disintegrates  nylon  stockings  in 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  eats  away  historic 
stone  statutes  and  biilldlngs  in  Venice  and 
Cologne.  Rapidly  Industrializing  Denver, 
which  for  many  years  boasted  of  Its  crystal- 
line air,  is  now  often  smogbound.  In  Whit- 
ing, Ind.,  a  concentration  of  fog  and  pollu- 
tion from  an  oil  refinery  produced  a  chem- 
ical mist  that  one  night  last  year  stripped 
paint  from  houses,  turned  others  rusty 
orange,  and  left  streets  and  sidewalks  cov- 
ered with  a  greenish  film. 

POLLUTION'S    FIRST    VICTIM 

Air  pollution,  commonly  thought  to  be  a 
result  of  the  Industrial  revolution,  actually 
preceded  man  himself.  Nature  has  long  con- 
taminated the  air  with  sand  and  dust  storms, 
with  forest  fires  and  volcanic  eruptions  that 
spew  tons  of  particles  and  gases  Into  the 
atmosphere.  When  Krakatoa,  a  volcano  In 
the  East  Indies,  blew  up  In  1883,  the  debris 
and  dust  It  hurled  Into  the  air  spread  around 
the  globe,  darkening  daytime  skies  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  Krakatoa  dust,  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere,  produced  spectacularly 
ruddy  sunsets  and  sunrises  the  world  over 
for  months  after  the  blast. 

Nature  even  produces  its  equivalent  of 
smog.  Over  large  fir  forests,  there  Is  a  con- 
tinuous bluish  haze  produced  by  terpenes — 
volatile  hydrocarbons  that  are  emitted  by 
the  trees.  Decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  give  off  gases.  Flowers  saturate  the 
nearby  air  with  pollen  that  causes  such  al- 
lergic reactions  as  hay  fever  In  man.  It  was 
natural  air  pollution  rather  than  the  man- 
made  kind  that  claimed  the  man  who  is 
probably  the  first  recorded  human  victim; 


Pliny  the  Elder  died  in  79  A.D.  after  breathing 
In  an  overdose  of  sulphur  oxides  emanating 
from  erupting  Vesuvius. 

Once  man  mastered  fire,  however,  he  was 
superbly  equipped  to  surpass  nature's  con- 
tribution to  air  pollution.  The  burning 
process — combustion — powers  most  transpor- 
tation in  the  U.S.,  plays  a  vital  role  In  Its 
manufacturing,  generates  electric  power, 
heats  homes  and  buildings,  and  consumes 
much  of  its  refuse.  But  this  year  It  will  also 
pour  140  million  tons  of  pollutants  into  the 
air.  And  as  population.  Industrial  produc- 
tion, number  of  automobiles,  and  other  in- 
dices of  U.S.  prosperity  Increase,  the  upward 
flow  of  contaminants  will  increase  corre- 
spondingly. 

Colorless  Contamination.  The  most  ob- 
vious component  of  polluted  air  is  the  smoke 
that  pours  from  millions  of  home  chimneys, 
power-plant  and  factory  smokestacks,  in- 
cinerators and  garbage  dumps.  It  consists 
of  tiny  pieces  of  carbon,  ash.  oil,  grease,  and 
microscopic  particles  of  metal  and  metal  ox- 
ides. Some  of  these  particles  are  so  large 
that  they  settle  rapidly  to  earth,  but  many 
are  small  enough  to  remain  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere  until  they  are  removed  by 
rain  or  wind.  Though  the  particulates,  as 
they  are  called,  are  highly  visible  and  often 
the  first  target  of  antipollution  officials,  they 
constitute  only  about  iO%  of  the  pollution 
in  the  air  over  the  U.S. 

Cities  such  as  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis, 
which  after  World  War  II  enforced  vigorous 
and  successful  campaigns  to  clear  smoke  from 
their  skies,  have  now  discovered  that  their 
drives  against  pollution  have  only  just  be- 
gun. A  full  90%  of  U.S.  air  pollution  con- 
sists of  largely  invisible  but  potentially  dead- 
ly gases.  More  than  half  of  the  contamina- 
tion In  the  air  over  the  U.S.,  for  example, 
consists  of  colorless,  odorless  carbon  monox- 
ide, most  of  it  issuing  from  the  exhaust 
pipes  of  automobiles,  trucks  and  buses. 

The  second  most  plentiful  gas  pollutant 
Is  composed  of  oxides  of  sulphur,  produced 
by  home,  power-plant  and  factory  combus- 
tion of  coal  and  oil  containing  large  percen- 
tages of  sulphur.  More  than  a  tenth  of  air 
pollution  consists  of  hydrocarbons,  most  of 
them  emanating  as  unburned  or  only  partial- 
ly burned  gaseous  compounds  from  auto- 
mobile fuel  systems.  Combustion  also  pro- 
duces large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide, 
nitrogen  oxides  and  other  gases. 

As  If  these  products  of  combustion  were 
not  unpleasant  or  dangerous  enough  by 
themselves,  some  also  undergo  complicated 
chemical  changes  in  the  atmosphere  that 
make  them  even  less  attractive.  In  the 
presence  of  sunlight,  the  hydrocarbons  and 
nitrogen  oxides  emitted  largely  by  automo- 
bile exhausts  react  to  produce  the  sort  of 
brownish  and  irritating  photochemical  smog 
that  blankets  Los  Angeles  for  most  of  the 
year.  "Iios  Angeles  smog"  Is  a  highly  com- 
plex soup  containing,  among  other  things, 
nitrogen  dioxide,  hydrocarbons,  ozone  (a 
highly  active  and  poisonous  form  of  oxy- 
gen) and  peroxyacyl  nitrate  (commonly 
called  PAN) .  "London  smog,"  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  contains  high  quantities  of 
sulphur  oxides  that  react  with  moisture  to 
produce  a  dilute  but  corroeive  sulphuric-acid 
mist. 

Though  air  conditioners  can  effectively 
filter  pollutant  particles  out  of  the  air,  the 
troublesome  gaseous  contaminants  pass 
through  unhindered.  Thus  city  dwellers  who 
feel  that  they  have  found  sanctuary  from 
the  smog  in  sealed  and  air  conditioned  offices 
and  apartments  are  actually  In  an  atmos- 
phere that  may  be  little  better  than  the  foul 
air  of  the  streets. 

$600  for  Cleaning.  The  unwholesome  mess 
that  U.S.  citizens  and  corporations  spew 
into  that  great  sewer  In  the  sky  costs  them 
dearly — $11  billion  a  year  in  property  dam- 
age alone,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Health,   Education   and   Welfare.     Air   pol- 


lutants abrade,  corrode,  tarnish,  soil,  erode, 
crack,  weaken  and  discolor  materials  of  all 
varieties.  Steel  corrodes  from  two  to  four 
times  as  fast  In  urban  and  Indtistrlal  regions 
as  In  rural  areas,  where  much  less  sulphur- 
bearing  coal  and  oil  are  burned.  The 
erosion  of  some  stone  statuary  and  buUdlnga 
is  also  greatly  speeded  by  high  concentra- 
tions of  sulphur  oxides. 

Heavy  fallout  of  pollution  particles  In 
metropolitan  areas  deposits  layers  of  grime 
on  automobiles,  clothing,  buildings  and 
windows;  It  adds  about  $600  per  year  in 
washing,  cleaning,  repairing  and  repainting 
bills  to  the  budget  of  a  family  with  two  or 
three  children  in  New  York  City,  according 
to  a  study  made  by  Irving  Mlchelson,  a  con- 
sultant In  environmental  health  and  safety. 
Because  of  fiy  ash  Emd  soot  from  smoke- 
stacks, the  main  facade  of  Manhattan's  New 
York  Hilton  was  so  badly  discolored  that  It 
had  to  be  replaced  last  year,  only  3V4  yeeo-s 
after  the  hotel  was  completed.  Ozone,  a 
principal  component  of  photochemical  smog, 
discolors  and  dlstlntegrates  clothing  and 
causes  rubber  to  become  brittle  and  crack. 

Vegetation,  too,  suffers  from  poUuted 
air — even  in  rural  areas  that  until  recently 
were  believed  to  be  out  of  the  range  of 
contamination.  Sulphur  dioxide  causes 
leaves  to  dry  out  and  bleach  to  a  light  tan 
or  Ivory  color,  kills  the  tips  of  grasses  and  of 
pine  and  fir-tree  needles. 

Scientists  are  certain  that  the  ozone  and 
PAN  In  Los  Angeles  smogs  have  caused  the 
serious  decline  In  the  citrus  and  salad  crops 
In  the  area.  In  one  of  the  many  smog  ex- 
periments they  are  conducting,  they  have 
planted  lemon  trees  In  small  greenhouses  in 
a  grove  near  Upland.  Pure,  filtered  air  is 
pumped  Into  some  of  the  greenhouses,  air 
containing  measured  amounts  of  pollutants 
Into  others.  When  the  fruit  Is  finally  picked, 
the  scientists  will  compare  the  quality  and 
yield  of  lemons  from  trees  in  different  green- 
houses, hoping  to  learn  more  about  how  each 
component  of  smog  affects  the  crop.  Some 
effects  of  the  smog  are  Indisputable.  Such 
diverse  plants  as  orchids  and  spinach  can  no 
longer  be  grown  in  metropoUtan  Los  Angeles. 
In  semi-rural  Florida,  east  of  Tampa,  large 
amounts  of  fiuorides  emitted  from  phosphate 
plants  have  rained  down  on  nearby  citrus 
groves,  ranches  and  gladiolus  farms.  Orange 
and  lemon  trees  that  absorbed  the  fluorides 
produced  smaller  yields,  and  gladioli  turned 
brown  and  died.  A  national  alr-poUutlon 
symposium  reported  that  cattle  grazing  on 
grass  that  was  contaminated  with  the  fluo- 
rides developed  uneven  teeth  that  hindered 
chewing  and  Joints  so  swollen  that  many  of 
the  animals  could  not  stand.  Fluorides  have 
also  etched  wlndowpanes,  giving  them  the 
frosted  appearance  of  a  light  bulb. 

Damage  to  People.  Pollutants  that  Injure 
plants  and  erode  stone  are  likely  to  have  a 
damaging  effect  on  humans  too.  Motorists 
Who  would  never  contemplate  committing 
suicide  by  running  a  hose  from  their  exhaust 
pipe  Into  the  car  often  unknowingly  endan- 
ger their  lives  by  exposing  themselves  to 
large  amounts  of  carbon  monoxide  on  ex- 
pressways and  In  tunnels  and  garages. 
Though  an  hour's  exposure  to  1,500  parts  of 
monoxide  per  million  parts  of  air  can  en- 
danger a  man's  life,  only  120  parts  per  million 
for  an  hour  can  affect  his  driving  enough  to 
cause  an  accident.  And  concentrations  of 
about  100  parts  per  million  have  been  found 
In  tunnels  and  garages  and  on  the  streets  of 
Chicago.  Detroit,  New  York  and  London. 

Assistant  Surgeon  General  Prlndle  points 
out  that  a  heavy  cigarette  smoker  carries  a 
3  "^^  to  4  %  concentration  of  carbon  monoxide 
in  his  bloodstream.  Thus  It  Is  not  surprising, 
he  says,  that  habitual  smokers  are  the  first 
to  turn  up  at  hospitals  during  periods  of  ex- 
treme air  pollution;  carbon  monoxide  con- 
centrations in  their  bloodstream  reach  a  toxic 
25'f'-30%  level  before  those  of  nonsmokers. 
Chief  culprits  in  the  Donora,  London  and 
New  York  smog  disasters  were  probably  sul- 
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phur  dioxide  and  sulphur  trloxlde.  which, 
either  In  gaseous  form  or  converted  into 
8\ilpburic-acld  mist,  can  irritate  the  skin, 
eyes  and  upper  respiratory  tract.  Extreme 
exposure,  such  as  might  occvir  In  an  Indus- 
trial accident,  can  do  irreparable  damage  to 
the  lungs — and  even  attack  the  enamel  on 
teeth. 

Arsenic  &  Heart  Disease.  Ozone  and  PAN 
produce  the  eye  Irritation,  coughing  and 
chest  soreness  experienced  by  many  Los  An- 
geles residents  on  smoggy  days.  In  labora- 
tory experiments,  continuous  exposure  to 
ozone  shortened  the  lives  of  guinea  pigs. 
Scientists  have  also  calculated  that  a  child 
born  in  New  York  City  after  World  War  II 
has  now  Inhaled  the  pollution  equivalent  of 
smoking  nine  cigarettes  per  day  every  day  of 
his  life.  Like  those  In  cigarettes,  some  of  the 
hydrocarbons  Identified  In  automobile  ex- 
hausts have  produced  cancer  In  laboratory 
animals. 

The  particles  In  pollution  are  Injurious  to 
humans  also.  Carbon  particles  that  blacken 
the  lungs  of  residents  of  London  and  New 
York  carry  gases  adsorbed  onto  their  surface. 
They  enable  sulphur  dioxide,  for  example,  to 
penetrate  deeper  Into  the  lungs  than  It  could 
on  Its  own;  without  particles  to  carry  It,  the 
gas  can  be  exhaled  relatively  easy  from  the 
upper  respiratory  tract.  Other  particulates 
act  as  catalysts  In  the  atmosphere,  speeding 
the  conversion  of  sulphur  dioxide  Into  more 
harmful  sulphuric  acid.  Particles  of  arsenic, 
beryllium,  cadmium,  lead,  chromlxim  and 
possibly  manganese,  discharged  into  the  at- 
mosphere by  a  variety  of  man-made  proc- 
esses, may  contribute  to  cancer  and  heart 
disease. 

Though  researchers  have  not  been  able  to 
prove  a  direct  cause-and-effect  relationship 
between  air  pollution  and  disease,  they  have 
found  that  the  incidence  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis among  British  mailmen  who  deliver 
mall  m  areas  with  heavy  air  pollution  is  three 
times  as  high  as  among  mailmen  who  work 
in  cleaner  regions.  Researchers  also  know 
that  there  are  more  deaths  from  chronic 
pulmonary  diseases  in  high -pollution  areas 
of  Buffalo  than  in  other  neighborhoods. 
Boston  policemen  working  around  high  con- 
centrations of  carbon  monoxide  seem  more 
susceptible  to  the  common  cold. 

EVOLTrnoN   OF  CONTROL 

Alarmed  by  ever  murkier  skies,  increasing 
property  damage,  unpleasant  odors  and  more 
frequent  pollution  alerts,  communities,  states 
and  the  Federal  Oovernment  have  finally 
begun  to  mount  a  systematic  attack  on  air 
pollution.  They  have  been  able  to  use  as  a 
model  the  pioneering  antipollution  program 
of  IjOS  Angeles,  which  evolved  out  of  sheer 
necessity.  Though  the  city  has  frequent 
temperature  inversions  and  lies  in  a  moun- 
tain-rimmed bowl  that  traps  the  pollutants, 
Lofl  Angeles  had  practically  no  pollution 
problem  until  the  1940s,  when  it  began  its 
explosive  growth  in  population  and  industry. 

Almost  overnight,  the  clear  air  that  had 
played  so  Important  a  role  in  drawing  movie- 
makers to  Hollywood  was  replaced  by  palls 
of  smoke,  a  brownish  haze  and  offensive 
odors  that  made  city  life  irritating  and  un- 
pleasant. Concerned  Angelenos  began  to 
come  forward  with  California-size  plans  to 
solve  the  problem.  One  suggestion  was  to 
bore  mammoth  tunnels  through  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  install  huge  fans  In 
them  and  literally  suck  the  smog  from  the 
Los  Angeles  basin  into  the  desert  to  the  east. 
There  was  one  drawback:  operating  the  fans 
for  a  day  would  require  the  total  annual 
power  output  of  eight  Hoover  Dams.  A  pro- 
posal to  Install  giant  mirrors  to  focus  the 
Sim's  rays,  heat  the  air,  and  thereby  cause 
'  It  to  carry  pollution  up  through  the  in- 
version also  turned  out  to  be  impractical; 
even  if  the  entire  basin  were  a  giant  mirror, 
scientists  calculated,  not  enough  beat  vould 
be  generated  to  do  the  Job. 


Then,  backed  by  aroused  citizens,  Los 
Angeles  County  established  a  control  board 
and  vested  It  with  the  authority  to  control 
any  pollution  released  into  the  atmosphere 
from  Los  Angeles  County,  an  area  of  4,000 
sq.  ml.  Running  roughshod  over  objections 
from  many  business  leaders,  the  board  es- 
tablished regulations  to  limit  the  amount 
of  pollutants  released  into  the  air  by  in- 
dustry, banned  the  use  of  high-pollution 
fuels  and  the  burning  of  Junked  cars  and 
garbage.  To  further  limit  pollution,  the 
board  even  ordered  that  paint  containing 
volatile,  smog-forming  ahemicals  not  be 
sold  in  containers  larger  than  quart  size.  It 
reasoned  that  such  a  regulation  would  dis- 
courage large  users  from  purchesing  hlgh- 
poUutant  paints. 

To  prove  that  it  meant  business,  the  board 
brought  to  court  and  won  conviction  of  thou- 
sands of  pollution  violators.  It  was  backed 
to  the  hilt  by  Angelenos.  In  protest  against 
an  oil  company  that  was  convicted  of  a  pol- 
lution offense,  1,500  resldonts  returned  their 
credit  cards  Issued  by  the  firm.  On  a  single 
day  in  1958,  the  board  closed  down  $58  mil- 
lion worth  of  incinerators;  Instead  of  burning 
garbage,  the  county  began  hauling  it  as  far 
as  40  miles  away  to  use  as  a  land  fill.  Aided 
and  goaded  by  the  board,  Los  Angeles  oil  re- 
fineries developed  new  techniques  to  reduce 
sulphur  and  to  trap  and  recycle  malodorous 
wastes;  the  refineries  became  the  cleanest 
and  least  offensive  in  the  world.  Power  com- 
panies were  ordered  to  use  low-sulphur  nat- 
ural gas  whenever  available,  and  required  to 
use  fuel  containing  a  minimum  amount  of 
sulphur  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

LOSING    BATTLE 

Instead  of  disappearing,  however,  Los  An- 
geles' characteristic  whlsl^-brown  smog  has 
actually  grown  worse.  The  culprits  are  Los 
Angeles  County's  3.75  million  autos,  which 
produce  12,420  of  the  13,730  tons  of  con- 
taminants released  Into  the  air  over  the 
county  every  day.  (Soma  of  the  remainder 
is  contributed  by  planes;  a  4-engine  Jet  ex- 
pels 88  lbs.  of  pollutants  during  each  takeoff.) 
In  addition  to  nearly  10,000  tons  of  carbon 
monoxide,  autos  exhaust  2,000  tons  of  hydro- 
carbons and  530  tons  of  nitrogen  oxides  dally, 
enough  to  form  a  substantial  brew  of  irritat- 
ing smog. 

At  the  urging  of  the  pollution-control 
board,  California  decreed  that  cars  sold  in 
the  state  from  1964  on  be  equipped  with  a 
"blow-by"  connection  to  feed  unburned  gaso- 
line In  the  crankcase  back  into  the  engine 
manifold.  Another  law  made  it  mandatory 
for  all  1966  cars  sold  In  tlie  state  to  have  de- 
vices that  would  reduce  carbon  monoxide 
emitted  from,  the  tall  pipe  by  50 '"r ,  hydrocar- 
bons by  65"^.  A  further  reduction  in  tail- 
pipe emissions  will  be  required  in  1970.  Tak- 
ing its  cue  from  experts,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  ordered  Detroit  to  make  similar  im- 
provements on  all  of  its  1968  cars.  But  Cali- 
fornia— and  the  U.S. — are  fighting  a  losing 
battle  against  the  autos. 

Inspections  of  California  cars  that  have 
been  driven  more  than  20,000  miles  and  are 
equipped  with  antipollution  devices  have 
shown  that  as  many  as  87%  fail  to  meet 
state  requirements  for  the  suppression  of 
hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide;  the  de- 
vices generally  become  lets  efficient  with  age 
and  are  improperly  maintained.  Even  If  the 
devices  work  perfectly,  however,  they  can- 
not keep  pace  with  the  r&pld  growth  of  Los 
Angeles'  auto  population-^whlch  is  expected 
to  increase  by  another  2,000,000  vehicles  by 
1980.  "Even  if  by  then  the  aversige  motor 
vehicle  Is  producing  only  one-half  of  the 
pollution  of  today's  average  car,"  says  Coun- 
ty Air  Pollution  Control  Officer  Louis  Puller, 
"motor-vehicle  pollution  Will  be  greater  than 
It  is  now." 

ELECTRIC    CAR    RESEARCH 

To  solve  the  dilemma,  VuUer  believes,  legal 
limitations  may  have  to  be  placed  on  the 


movement  of  autos  into  heavily  contami- 
nated urban  areas.  Frank  Stead,  a  top  ofll- 
cial  in  the  state's  public-health  department, 
has  a  more  drastic  solution.  "It  Is  clearly 
evident,"  he  says,  "that  between  now  and 
1980  the  gasoline-powered  engine  must  be 
phased  out  and  replaced  with  an  electric- 
power  package."  The  only  realistic  way  of 
bringing  about  such  a  change,  Stead  feels,  is 
to  "serve  legal  notice  that  after  1980  no  gaso- 
line-powered motor  vehicles  will  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  in  California." 

Callfornians  have  not  overstated  the  auto- 
pollution  case.  In  a  speech  that  had  omi- 
nous implications  for  Detroit's  automakers, 
HEW  Secretary  John  Gardner  suggested  that 
"we  need  to  look  into  the  electric  car.  the 
turbine  car,  and  any  other  means  of  propul- 
sion that  is  pollution-free.  Perhaps  we  also 
need  to  find  other  ways  of  moving  people 
around.  None  of  us  would  wish  to  sacrifice 
the  convenience  of  private  passenger  auto- 
mobiles, but  the  day  may  come  when  we  may 
have  to  trade  convenience  for  survival." 

Detroit  has  responded  by  talking  up  Its 
electric-car  research,  demonstrating  new  bat- 
teries and  fuel  cells,  and  driving  newsmen 
around  In  battery-powered  compact  cars. 
And  Ford  President  Arjay  Miller  insists  that 
a  crash  program  is  on  to  build  an  electric  car. 
But  most  auto  officials  believe  that  between 
five  and  ten  years  will  pass  before  moderately 
priced  electric  cars  can  be  produced  In  vol- 
ume. In  Washington  last  week,  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  electric  cars.  New  York  Demo- 
cratic Representative  Richard  Ottlnger  drove 
an  electric  Dauphlne,  powered  by  sllver-zlnc 
batteries  (developed  by  New  York's  Yardney 
Electric  Corp.),  about  70  miles  on  trips 
around  the  city. 

PINES    AND    PRISON    TERMS 

While  Los  Angeles  ponders  new  strategies 
In  Its  fight  against  pollution,  other  cities— 
aided  by  Increasing  federal  technical  and  fi- 
nancial aid  made  possible  by  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1963 — have  begun  to  take  tentative 
and  sometimes  faltering  steps  in  the  same 
direction.  To  reduce  New  York  City's  dirty 
smog,  some  50%  of  which  comes  from  chim- 
neys, smokestacks  and  open  fires  (compared 
with  only  10%  of  Los  Angeles'  smog) ,  a  reg- 
ulation has  recently  been  passed  to  limit  the 
sulphur  content  of  fuel  burned  within  the 
city.  It  came  none  too  soon;  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  describes  the  sulphur- 
dioxide  concentrations  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  metropolitan  area  as  "the  worst,  the 
most  critical"  in  the  U.S. 

In  heavily  polluted  New  Jersey,  which 
shares  high  sulphur-dioxide  concentrations 
with  New  York,  a  state  assemblyman  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  empower  the  Gov- 
ernor to  shut  down  plants  and  incinerators 
and  prohibit  the  movement  of  vehicles  and 
the  burning  of  any  fuel  during  smog  emer- 
gencies. Private  citizens  or  corporate  of- 
ficers refusing  to  comply  could  be  fined  as 
much  as  $100,000  and  imprisoned  for  as  long 
as  ten  years. 

To  clear  the  air  In  Chicago,  the  city  has 
launched  a  campaign  to  force  local  steel 
plants  to  adopt  costly  antipollution  tech- 
niques, and  transportation  officials  are  In- 
vestigating combination  diesel-electric  buses 
that  would  reduce  exhaust  fumes.  An  Illi- 
nois legislator  has  gone  so  far  as  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  that  would  limit  the  use  of  Illi- 
nois coal — which  has  a  high  sulphur  con- 
tent— In  public  buildings. 

GRADUAL    BtnrOCATION 

But  with  these  few  exceptions,  most  com- 
munities in  the  U.S.  have  still  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problems.  There  is  still  time 
to  do  so,  but  it  Is  dwindling.  U.C.L.A.  Mete- 
orologist Morris  Nelburger  points  out  that  the 
air  that  now  streams  across  the  Pacific  from 
Asia  is  clean  when  it  reaches  the  west  coast 
of  the  XT.S.  It  picks  up  pollution  over  the 
coastal  states,  loeee  some  over  the  Rockies, 
and  become  dirty  again  as  it  moves  toward 
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the  Eastern  Seaboard.  "Imagine  the  smog 
that  would  accumulate,"  he  says,  "if  every 
one  of  the  800  million  Chinese  drove  a  gaso- 
line-powered automobile — as  every  Angeleno 
does." 

The  Chinese  autos  and  the  new  factories 
that  produce  them  will  quickly  pollute  the 
Asian  skies,  Nelburger  fears,  dirtying  the  air 
currents  even  before  they  reach  the  U.S. 
Eventually,  if  air  pollution  Increases  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  atmosphere  to  cleanse 
Itself,  smog  will  encircle  the  earth,  he  says, 
"and  all  of  civilization  will  pass  away.  Not 
from  a  sudden  cataclysm,  but  from  gradual 
suffocation  by  Its  own  effluents." 

Other  scientists  are  concerned  about  the 
tremendous  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  re- 
leased Into  the  air  by  the  burning  of  "fossil 
fuels"  like  coal  and  oil.  Because  It  Is  being 
produced  faster  than  it  can  be  absorbed  by 
the  ocean  or  converted  back  Into  carbon  and 
oxygen  by  plants,  some  scientists  think  that 
the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  has  in- 
creased by  about  10  Tc  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  gas  produces  a  "greenhouse" 
effect  in  the  atmosphere;  It  allows  sunlight 
to  penetrate  it,  but  effectively  blocks  the 
heat  generated  on  earth  by  the  sun's  rays 
from  escaping  back  Into  space. 

No  Apocalypse.  There  has  already  been  a 
noticeable  effect  on  earth — a  gradual  warm- 
ing trend.  As  the  carbon-dloxlde  buildup 
continues  and  even  accelerates,  scientists 
fear  that  average  temperatures  may,  in  the 
course  of  decades,  rise  enough  to  melt  the 
polar  Ice  caps.  Since  this  would  raise  ocean 
levels  more  than  100  feet,  it  would  effectively 
drown  the  smog  problems  of  the  world's 
coastal  cities. 

The  waters,  however,  need  never  rise. 
Within  his  grasp,  man  has  the  means  to  pre- 
vent any  such  apocalyptic  end.  Over  the 
short  run,  fuels  can  be  used  that  produce 
far  less  pollutant  as  they  burn.  Chimneys 
can  be  filtered  so  that  particulate  smoke  is 
reduced.  Automobile  engines  and  anti-ex- 
haust devices  can  be  made  far  more  efficient. 
What  is  needed  is  recognition  of  the  danger 
by  the  individual  citizen  and  his  govern- 
ment, the  establishment  of  sound  standards, 
and  the  drafting  of  Impartial  rules  to  govern 
the  producers  of  pollution.  Over  the  long 
run,  the  development  of  such  relatively  non- 
polluting  power  sources  as  nuclear  energy 
and  electric  fuel  cells  can  help  guarantee 
mankind  the  right  to  breathe. 


HOW  INDIA'S  FOOD  AID  WAS 
EXPEDITED 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
food  crisis  in  India  continues,  even  the 
physical  movement  of  needed  food  sup- 
plies poses  a  real  problem — ^but  our  ex- 
perience during  the  past  year  amply 
assures  us  that  the  problem  can  be 
handled. 

Only  because  of  extraordinary  meas- 
ures taken  by  both  the  United  States 
and  India  was  it  possible  to  carry  out 
with  such  success  the  1966  Indian  rescue 
mission  which  supplied  the  daily  grain 
rations  for  60  million  of  her  people.  We 
might  take  a  look  at  what  was  done. 

Late  In  1965,  as  it  became  Increasingly 
apparent  that  India's  crop  was  failing, 
the  President  instructed  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  take  such  measures  as 


were  necessary  to  help  avert  a  critical 
food  shortage  and  possible  starvation  in 
India.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  set 
up  a  special  Interagency  Task  Force  to 
guide  what  became  one  of  the  largest 
food  movements  in  historj'. 

A  special  U.S.  Food  Grains  Team  was 
sent  to  India  early  in  1966  to  get  a  first- 
hand view  of  food  needs  and  logistical 
problems.  Working  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  the  team  agreed  on  the 
size  of  the  shortage  and  set  up  month- 
by-month  food  aid  targets. 

Food  handling  capacities  of  India's 
ports,  inland  transport,  and  distribution 
facilities  were  determined.  Supersize 
tankers  of  up  to  100,000-ton  capacity 
were  added  to  the  India  food  aid  run. 

A  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  given  a  special  office 
within  the  Indian  Ministry  of  Food  and 
Agriculture,  where  he  helped  plan  and 
expedite  food  arrivals  and  distribution. 
The  TTnlted  States  provided  also  a  senior 
port  administrator  to  assist  in  keeping 
food  grains  moving;  pneumatic  grain 
handling  equipment  for  Indian  ports; 
and  grain  specialists  to  give  technical 
advice  on  handling  and  storing  the 
grains. 

Special  arrangements  were  made  to 
expedite  movement  of  grains  from  the 
interior  to  U.S.  ports,  including  use  of 
new,  fast-moving  unit  trains  which 
saved  at  least  15  days  per  trip  over  ordi- 
nary boxcar  transport.  Deadlines  were 
met  and  the  grain  moved  on  schedule.  I 
would  like  to  commend  all  parties  re- 
sponsible for  so  capably  moving  these 
vast  quantities  of  food  from  the  abun- 
dant fields  of  the  United  States  to  the 
hungry  millions  in  India. 


DISTURBED  BY  DECISION  OF  U.S. 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
disturbed  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
by  a  five-to-four  vote,  has  handed  down 
a  decision  which  would  prohibit  New 
York  public  schools  from  terminating 
teachers  or  other  employees  in  that  State 
who  are  known  to  be  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  It  is  amazing  to  me 
that  our  Supreme  Court  has,  in  essence, 
said  that  we  are  going  to  tolerate  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  who  openly 
advocate  overthrowing  our  Government, 
and  will  allow  them  to  use  the  public 
schools  to  espouse  their  doctrine  to 
schoolchildren  of  these  United  States. 

To  further  add  insult  to  injury,  this 
decision  comes  at  a  time  when  this  coun- 
try is  deeply  committed  to  an  all-out 
war  with  the  Communists  in  Vietnam. 
American  boys  are  dying  every  day  for  a 
cause  which  we  believe  to  be  right  Yet 
here,  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  country 
is  coddling  and  pampering  and  permit- 
ting and  actually  sanctioning  these 
people  to  enhance  their  position  here  in 


our  own  coimtry.  This  Just  does  not 
make  sense  to  me,  and  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  understand  this  decision. 

I  feel  so  strongly  about  this  matter 
that  I  have  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  Edwin  E.  Willis,  of 
Louisiana,  to  sponsor  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  override  this  decision. 

While  this  decision  only  directly  affects 
New  York  State  at  the  present  time,  it 
has  raised  the  indignation  of  people 
everywhere,  and  particularly  in  my  home 
State  of  Alabama.  An  example  of  the 
feelings  there  is  exhibited  in  this  edito- 
rial by  WDNG  Radio,  Armiston,  Ala. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  editorial  in  the 
Record: 

It  is  so  inconceivable  it  almost  seems  like 
a  dream — a  nightmare.  A  couple  of  days  ago 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  de- 
cision against  New  York  Public  Schools  and 
in  favor  of  Communist  Party  members. 

The  decision  stated  that  New  York  may 
not  fire  public  school  teachers  or  any  other 
civil  servants  solely  because  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party.  Thus,  comes 
to  an  end  New  York  State's  entire  teacher- 
loyalty  program  that  has  been  in  effect  since 
1939. 

Justice  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  speaking 
for  the  majority  said  (Quote),  "Our  Nation 
Is  deeply  committed  to  safeguarding  aca- 
demic freedom,  which  Is  transcendent  value 
to  all  of  us,  and  not  merely  to  the  teachers 
concerned,"  end  quote.  Five  Justices  voted 
for  this  unbelievable  decision  and  four 
against. 

Of  course,  the  decision  will  stand  until  it 
Is  reversed  by  the  court,  or  until  It  is  over- 
ruled by  the  Congress. 

All  Communist  literature  says  this  country 
win  be  defeated  from  within — that  the  Red 
takeover  will  happen  without  a  shot  being 
fired.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  through  Its 
most  recent  decision,  talks  about  defending 
the  U.S.  Constitution  when  in  reality  the 
court  is  tearing  it  to  shreds.  Members  of  the 
Communist  Party  are  avowed  enemies  of 
America's  way  of  life.  How  do  you  offer 
equal  protection  and  privileges  to  an  enemy 
bent  on  destroying  you? 

If  this  Is  what  these  five  members  of  our 
highest  court  thought  our  forefathers  had 
In  mind  when  they  wrote  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, then  these  five  men  are  even  worse  off 
than  we  had  feared.  We  are  trying  to  halt 
Communist  aggression  in  South  Vietnam  and 
in  other  spots  throughout  the  world.  Our 
young  men  are  dying  and  it  is  costing  us 
bUUons  of  dollars.  And  yet  the  UJS.  Supreme 
Court  dares  to  hand  down  such  a  decision. 
It  Is  Inconsistent,  to  say  the  least. 

Our  only  hope  is  that  Congress  will  over- 
ride this  latest  decision.  Write  your  Con- 
gressman and  your  Senators. 


ON  WIRETAPPING 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waldie]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  addi- 
tional praise  for  President  Johnson's 
proposal  to  outlaw  wiretapping,  except 
when  national  security  is  at  stake,  comes 
from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  The 
Chronicle  finds  both  comfort  and  reas- 
surance in  the  President's  forthright  de- 
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tense  of  the  citizen's  right  to  privacy. 
Joining  in  the  newspaper's  editorial  sup- 
port, I  submit  its  comments  on  this  vital 
subject  for  the  Recoro. 
[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Jan.  13, 
1967] 

JOHKSON   AND   THK   BTTOS 

There  was  comfort  and  reassurance  tor  the 
American  citizen  In  that  paragraph  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  State  of  the  Union  message 
which  pertained  to  the  right  of  privacy,  a 
right  which  the  President  (quoting  Justice 
Brandels)  appraised  as  "most  valued  by  civil- 
ized men." 

"We  should  outlaw  all  wire-tapping,  public 
and  private,"  he  said,  "wherever  and  when- 
ever Its  occurs,  except  when  the  security  of 
the  nation  la  at  stake,  and  only  then  with 
the  strictest  safeguards.  We  should  exer- 
cise the  full  reach  of  our  constitutional 
powers  to  outlaw  electronic  'bugging'  and 
'snooping.' " 

This  Is  a  forthright  declaration  of  Intent 
to  apply  legal  prohibition  against  the  use 
at  the  small,  portable,  long-range  electronic 
listening  devices  that  have  Increasingly  In- 
vaded American  privacy  In  recent  years.  It 
Is  a  declaration  of  especial  significance  at 
this  time  when  law  enforcement  agencies, 
not  excluding  the  FBI,  are  under  fire  for 
electronic  eavesdropping  In  connection  with 
the  Bobby  Baker  case,  the  Nevada  gambling 
case,  and  numerous  others. 


CONGRESSMAN    JOHN    J.    ROONEY 
"MAN  OP  THE  YEAR"  AWARD 

Mr.    BEVHjL.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  remarks  of  the  Honorable  John  J. 
RooNET  of  New  York,  when  he  was  given 
the  Man  of  the  Year  Award  by  the  John 
Smolenski  Democratic  Club  of  Brooklyn 
on  January  14,  1967.    This  award  recog- 
nizes the  enormous  contributions  made 
by  John  Rooney  to  his  district,  his  State, 
and  the  entire  country  in  the  nearly 
quarter  of  a  century  during  which  he  has 
served  in  the  U.S.  Congress.    His  ac- 
complishments have  been  many,  but  I  be- 
Ueve  that  most  people  throughout  the 
country  will  recognize  him  as  a  public 
servant  who  was  and  is  the  guardian  of 
the  peoples'  purse  during  the  16  years  he 
has  served  as  the  chairman  of  the  vitally 
Important  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee  on   Appropriations   for   the 
State  Department,  and  Related  Agencies. 

His  speech  follows : 
RmitAMxa  or  Congressman  John  J.  Roonet, 
DncocsAT  OF  Nrw  Tosk,  Upon  Acceftanck 
or  "Maw  or  the  Yeab  Awabd"  From  John 
Smolensxi  Dkmocbatic  Club,  Inc.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  January  14. 1967 
Professor    Kuslelewlcz,     Chairman     John 
Budzako,     Reverend     Father     Budny,    your 
City  Councilman  George  Swetnlck,  your  As- 
semblyman    Harold     Cohn,     distinguished 
gueste,  ladles  and  gentlemen : 

It  Is  with  a  profound  sense  of  gratitude 
that  I  accept  this  award  from  your  splendid 
organization  named  after  an  outstanding 
leader  and  a  great  friend  of  mine,  the  late 
Assemblyman  John  Smolenski.     It  Is  good  to 


be  again  among  you  all.  Tours  Is  the  very 
kind  of  association  that  serves  as  a  main- 
stay of  the  American  social  structure  which 
Is  built  on  a  firm  foundation  of  family  life, 
on  self -discipline,  devotion  to  God,  and  dedi- 
cation to  our  country  whose  rich  cultural 
heritage  stems  from  ft  historically  varied 
ethnic  background.  You  have  demonstrated 
time  and  again  a  healthy  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  our  founding  fathers  who 
sagaciously  assured  a  system  of  government 
which  continues  to  prove  the  greatest  bless- 
ing to  their  posterity. 

This  evening  I  am  especially  glad  to  be 
here  to  participate  with  you  In  honoring 
my  good  friend  Ed  Brachockl,  co-founder  of 
yotur  organization  and  for  many  years  treas- 
urer of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  of  Brook- 
lyn, who  through  his  many  years  of  activity 
In  the  civic  and  communal  life  of  this  sec- 
tion, has  80  wisely  demonstrated  keen  under- 
standing of  the  strengrth  derived  from  and  of 
the  good  use  made  of  political  organization. 
Over  the  years  he  has  explained  to  his  neigh- 
bors the  meaning  of  political  life.  He  has 
worked  to  build  with  ycu  the  framework  and 
the  Institutions  of  your  community.  I 
understand  that  your  parishes  and  their 
schools  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  to  Ed 
Brachockl  and  to  men  like  him  In  your  midst. 
For  It  Is  from  neighborhoods  such  as  yours 
that  this  beloved  country  of  ours  derives 
Its  strength.  Its  beliefs  ftnd  hopes,  Its  courage 
and  its  determination. 

My  congratulations  also  to  John  Pavin  and 
the  Greenpolnt  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps 
upon  the  award  presented  here  tonight. 

May  I  also  recall  at  this  time  that  as  Pro- 
fessor Kuslelewlcz  has  said  it  was  your  or- 
ganization which  9  years  ago  bestowed  its 
citizenship  award  upon  my  and  your  good 
friend  Mlsh  ClepUnskl,  now  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  administration.  The 
members  of  the  Smolanskl  Democratic  Club 
through  exponents  of  American  Polonla,  per- 
severe In  the  patriotic  tradition  of  Pulaski, 
Koscluszko,  Karge,  and  Krzyzanowskl, 
which  helped  to  make  America  great  and 
which  continues  to  keep  strong  our  national 
defenses. 

This  Ideal,  especially  as  It  applies  today,  Is 
particularly  exemplified  by  the  statements 
of  President  Johnson  in  referring  to  Vietnam 
In  his  message  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
which  he  delivered  last  Tuesday  night  before 
the  Joint  session  of  Congress,  which  I  at- 
tended. The  President  said:  "We  are  In 
Vietnam  because  tUe  United  States  of 
America  and  our  allies  are  committed  by  the 
SEATO  Treaty  to  'Act  to  meet  the  common 
danger  of  aggression  In  Southeast  Asia.' " 
"We  are  In  Vietnam  because  an  International 
agreement  ...  of  1962  Is  being  systematically 
violated  by  the  Communists."  "That  viola- 
tion threatens  the  independence  of  all  the 
small  nations  .  .  .  and  perhaps  the  world." 
"We  are  there  because  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  have  as  much  right  to  remain  non- 
Conamunlst  as  North  Vietnam  has  the  right 
to  remain  Communist."  "We  have  chosen  to 
fight  a  limited  war  In  Vietnam  In  an  attempt 
to  prevent  a  larger  war — a  war  that  Is  almost 
certain  to  follow  ...  I  believe  that  If  the 
Communists  are  not  dhecked  now  the  world 
can  expect  to  pay  a  greater  price  to  check 
them  later  .  .  ." 

I  quote  the  President's  words  because  I 
know  that  you  are  la  full  accord  with  him 
on  the  problems  conctrnlng  our  national  de- 
fense, and  that  you  hftve  given  this  National 
Administration  your  full  and  wholehearted 
support  In  this  respact.  I  am  also  certain 
that  you  share  the  President's  concern  with 
the  health  of  the  Nation,  especially  as  It 
applies  to  the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens, 
about  whom  the  President  said:  "We  have 
brought  medical  car*  to  older  people  that 
were  unable  to  afford  it.  S'/j  million  Ameri- 
cans have  already  reoelved  treatment  under 
medicare  since  July." 
I  am  well  aware  of  your  full  approval  of 


the  administration's  proposed  curb  on  fire 
arms  and  Its  program  to  combat  crime, 
which  the  President  underscored  In  these 
words:  "Our  country's  laws  must  be  re- 
spected, order  must  be  maintained,  and  I 
will  support  with  all  the  constitutional 
powers,  the  President  possesses  our  nation's 
law  enforcement  ofllclals  In  their  attempt  to 
control  the  crime  and  the  violence  that  tear 
the  fabric  of  our  communities."  Likewise,  I 
am  sure  of  your  endorsement  of  the  effort 
of  the  President  and  of  the  Congress  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  every  American 
who,  as  the  President  said,  Is  ".  .  .  not  Just 
the  rich,  not  Just  the  poor,  but  every  man. 
woman  and  child  In  this  great  nation  ot 
ours." 

How  extraordinarily  well  these  quotations 
from  the  President's  message  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  coincide  with  your  own  senti- 
ments and  with  the  program  of  your 
esteemed  organization,  the  Smolenski  Demo- 
cratic Club  of  Brooklyn.  While  you  are  all 
patriotic  Americans  of  the  highest  order,  you 
are.  In  a  more  local  sense,  an  integral  part 
of  Brooklyn  and  New  York  City,  the  beloved 
dty  of  my  birth  and  the  city  to  which  my 
father  and  mother  came  from  Ireland  almost 
eighty  years  ago.  You  and  I  are  closely 
Interwoven  In  that  wonderful  tapestry  of 
American  life.  Together  we  continue  to  en- 
hance this  phenomenon  and  greatness  that 
Is  marveled  at  by  the  world  and  which  U 
"America  the  beautiful,"  "America  the 
bountiful." 

Finally,  all  these  qualities  of  our  country 
were  made  possible  by  the  steadfast  dedica- 
tion to  and  belief  In  God  by  our  forefathers 
and  those  who  followed  them.  And  therein 
lies  the  key  to  our  national  grandeur. 

My  sincere  thanks  to  you  on  the  honor 
bestowed  upon  me  this  evening. 


REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE,  JOHN 
T.  CONNOR,  ON  THE  PROGRAMS 
AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Secretary  of  Commerce  John 
T.  Connor  has  Just  completed  more  than 
2  years  of  service  to  our  Government  In 
a  most  Important  and  critical  Cabinet 
position.  Under  his  leadership,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  took  vigorous  ac- 
tion to  meet  the  challenges  of  change  and 
growth  during  a  period  of  record  pros- 
perity and  expansion  for  America.  The 
Secretary  has  summarized  the  progress 
of  the  Department  in  a  report  to  the 
President.  I  am  happy  to  include  this 
report  and  urge  that  it  be  carefully 
studied: 
Report  to  the  PKEsmENT  by  Secretaby  oj 

CoMMEacE  John  T.  Connor  on  the  Peo- 

GRAMS  AND  PROGRESS  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  a  member  of  your 
Cabinet  in  a  period  of  action  and  achieve- 
ment by  your  Administration  and  the  89tli 
Congress  that  history  will  record  a  land- 
mark of  American  progress. 

I  wish  to  report  to  you  on  the  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce durmg  my  two  years  In  office  and  re- 
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view  its  contributions  to  the  record  of  ac- 
complishment of  your  Administration. 

The  era  In  which  we  live  has  been  marked 
by  dynamic  forces  of  growth  and  change  that 
have  posed  challenges  of  enormous  complex- 
ity and  scope  for  our  Nation  and  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

The  problems  of  the  day  are  so  complicated. 
In  fact,  that  the  Joint  participation  and  best 
efforts  of  our  public  and  private  Institutions 
are  In  most  instances  essential  to  their  solu- 
tion. 

The  forward  strides  our  country  has 
achieved  in  this  period  are  owed  in  large 
port  to  a  strong  functional  partnership  be- 
tween business,  labor,  and  government  over 
a  broad  range  of  endeavors. 

Your  call  for  these  great  creative  forces 
in  our  society  to  ]oln  In  a  united  attack  on 
the  Nation's  social  and  economic  problems 
has  enjoyed  broad  support  in  the  business 
community.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
iB  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
business  leaders  to: 

— promote  policies  and  actions  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  that  will  help  ensure  balanced 
and  orderly  growth. 

—help  wipe  out  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit  and  strengthen  the  American  dollar 
abroad  through  the  voluntary  efforts  of  VS. 
business  firms  operating  overseas. 

— expand  world-wide  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  factories  and  farms. 

— promote  the  modernization  of  Industry 
to  strengthen  our  competitive  position  at 
home  and  abroad. 

— Improve  the  skills  of  the  workingman 
and  widen  employment  opportunities,  es- 
pecially for  the  young  and  deprived,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  displaced  by  tech- 
nological change. 

— apply  the  advances  of  science  and  tech- 
nology more  vridely  through  the  range  of 
American  Industry. 

— reseed  the  bare  spots  In  the  economy 
through  regional  planning  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

— attract  growing  numbers  of  foreign  visi- 
tors to  our  shores  to  Increase  the  return  flow 
of  dollars  while  at  the  sante  time  spurring 
the  growth  of  the  travel  Industry. 

— broaden  business  Involvement  In  the  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  of  the  nation 
and  enlarge  business  support  of  the  Great 
Society  programs. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  major  activi- 
ties that  are  now  receiving  high  priority  in 
the  work  of  the  department. 

In  giving  me  the  honor  to  serve  In  your 
Cabinet  you  asked  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Increase  Its  contributions  In  meet- 
ing the  challenges  of  America's  record  growth 
and  prosperity.  You  also  asked  that  I  work 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  with  the 
business  community  and  the  labor  commu- 
nity In  mutual  respect  and  cooperation.  The 
department  Is  doing  both  today. 

The  American  business  community  and 
organized  labor  are  in  the  midst  of  profound 
changes  brought  about  by  the  wave  of  tech- 
nology that  Is  now  sweeping  the  world  and 
by  the  expanding  dimensions  of  global  trade. 
Technology  and  change  are  bringing  revo- 
lutions In  management,  production,  distribu- 
tion, transportation,  and  communication. 
The  Department  of  Conunerce  is  deeply  In- 
volved m  all  these  fields  today.  It  Is  drawing 
on  the  best  minds  in  the  business  world,  the 
field  of  science,  and  the  universities  In  the 
pursuit  of  its  objectives. 

It  was  one  of  my  principal  concerns  to 
build  a  competent,  unified  management 
group  to  carry  out  our  vital  and  varied 
activities.  The  operations  of  the  depart- 
ment have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
calibre  of  the  men  now  filling  policy  posi- 
tions. 

Believing  so  strongly  In  the  essential  role 
of  the  private  economy  In  our  society,  I 
have  Interpreted  the  mission  of  the  depart- 
ment to  Impose  on  me  the  responsibility  of 


urging  private  Industry  to  take  a  growing 
part  In  public  problem  solving. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  and  should  not  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  answers  to  many  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  that  can  be  more  effectively 
and  economically  handled  at  the  local  level 
and  In  many  instances  by  private  Industry. 
We  are  witnessing  many  new  Initiatives  by 
businessmen  In  response  to  the  mounting 
needs  of  our  cities  and  our  people. 

It  Is  vital  to  the  work  of  the  department 
that  a  frank  and  continuing  dialogue  be 
maintained  with  the  business  community 
to  secure  the  climate  of  confidence  and  co- 
operation that  Is  needed  to  foster  continued 
growth  and  prosperity. 

This  dialogue  has  been  strengthened  and 
extended  In  a  substantial  way.  with  salutary 
effects  on  the  private  economy  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  business  and  government. 
One  outstanding  example  Is  the  work  of 
the  action  committees  of  the  National  Ex- 
port Expansion  Council,  a  group  of  business 
leaders  who  devote  voluntary  efforts  to  the 
International  trade  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

These  action  groups  are  developing  pro- 
posals and  courses  of  action  to : 

— Improve  our  financial  mechanisms  for 
International  trade. 

— Improve  our  tax  structure  with  regard 
to  exports. 

— eliminate  freight  rate  disparities  and 
solve  other  ocean  transportation  problems. 

— improve  trade  and  Investment  relations 
with  developing  co\mtries. 

— and  evaluate  present  export  promotion 
programs  and  recommend  new  approaches 
to  export  expansion. 

Another  example  is  the  Conunerce  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Board  comprised  of  leaders 
of  business  and  Industrial  research,  together 
with  those  In  science,  education,  and  labor. 
The  board  meets  monthly  to  study  and 
reconunend  measures  to: 

— Increase  the  value  of  the  scientific  and 
technological  activities  of  the  department  to 
business  and  Industry. 

— advise  of  ways  to  stimulate  private  In- 
dustrial research  and  development  In  the 
promotion  of  economic  growth. 

— provide  liaison  on  technical  matters  be- 
tween Industry  and  government. 

Every  year  about  100  business  and  profes- 
sional leaders  serve  on  panels  that  study 
broad  problems  relating  to  such  subjects  as 
high  speed  ground  transportation,  telecom- 
munications, conunodlty  standards,  elec- 
trically powered  vehicles,  and  Federal  laws 
and  policies  and  their  effects  on  invention 
and  Innovation. 

LEGISLATIVE    RECORD 

On  the  legislative  front  the  department 
had  major  responsibilities  In  guiding  impor- 
tant legislation  through  to  final  passage  by 
the  89th   Congress. 

I  devoted  a  great  deal  of  my  time  and 
effort,  with  outstanding  help  of  my  assistant 
for  Congressional  liaison,  Paul  Southwlck,  to 
the  advancement  of  your  comprehensive  leg- 
islative proposals  to  strengthen  the  private 
economy. 

Principal  leg^lation  dxiring  my  term  of 
office  Included: 

Economic  development 

— The  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  to  provide  planning,  technical 
assistance,  and  other  means  to  get  lagging 
areas  Into  step  with  the  nation's  economic 
pace  and  widen  employment  opportunities 
In  depressed  communities. 

— The  Appalachla  Act  to  combat  poverty 
and  Isolation  and  open  up  depressed  areas 
for  economic  development. 

Science  and  technology 
— The    State    Technical    Services    Act    to 
spread  the  benefits  of  research  and  develop- 
ment throughout  Industry  and  make  greater 


utilization     of    technology     for     economic 
growth  and  human  betterment. 

— Establishment  of  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Admlnistraton,  bringing  to- 
gether the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Central  Radio 
Propagation  Laboratory  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Staxidards  to  serve  as  a  single 
focus  for  ovir  efforts  to  understand  and  pre- 
dict the  state  of  the  oceans  and  the  upper 
and  lower  atmosphere. 

Traffic  and  highway  safety 

The  Traffic  and  Highway  Safety  Acts  to  re- 
duce the  death  toll  on  the  highways  by 

— establishing  national  standards  to  Im- 
prove safety  In  automobile  design. 

— instituting  a  searching  examination  into 
the  cause  of  accidents  and  how  to  prevent 
them. 

— providing  funds  for  states  to  stimulate 
progrsuns  for  safer  highways,  driver  train- 
ing and  licensing,  and  used  car  inspection. 

The  Tire  Safety  Act  to  protect  the  motorist 
against  unsafe  tires  that  can  cause  costly 
accidents. 

Consumer  legislation 

In  addition  to  consumer  safeguards  pro- 
vided by  automobile  standards  and  tire  legis- 
lation, the  Fair  Labelling  and  Packaging  Act 
was  enacted  to  benefit  consumers  by 

— requiring  the  full  and  clear  disclosure 
of  what  Is  In  a  food  package,  who  made  the 
product,  how  much  It  weighs,  and  how  much 
It  costs. 

— regulating  practices  which  lead  to  con- 
fusion In  the  supermarket  such  as  "cents- 
off,"  "serving,"  and  "Jumbo  quarts." 

— encouraging  voluntary  standards  which 
will  aid  the  consumer  In  determining  the 
value  and  quality  of  products. 

Highway  beautification 

The  Highway  Beautification  Act  to  help 
preserve  America's  natural  beauty  and  spur 
the  cleanup  of  highways  and  screening  of 
Junkyards  as  well  as  the  landscaping  of  road- 
sides. 

Rapid  interurban  transit 

The  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act 
to  pioneer  research  and  development  for  im- 
proved transportation  systems  In  densely  pop- 
ulated regions. 

Department   of   Transportation 

I  am  proud  to  have  some  responsibility  for 
the  legislative  progress  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  which  was  a  top 
priority  assignment  you  gave  me.  This  new 
Federal  Department  provides  a  focal  point 
for  developing  a  coordinated  transportation 
policy  to  keep  our  people  and  our  products 
moving  efficiently  and  economically  In  our 
burgeoning  urban  society. 

The  appointment  of  Alan  Boyd,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Transportation,  to 
the  new  Cabinet  post  was  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  his  associates  In  the  department 
and  particularly  by  me  because  his  outstand- 
ing achievements  In  many  fields  of  transpor- 
tation activity  eminently  qualify  him  for  the 
new  responsibilities. 

These  were  some  of  the  major  pieces  of  leg- 
islation which  the  Department  of  Commerce 
had  the  primary  role  In  guiding  through  to 
passage. 

MAJOR     PROJECTS     AND     PROGRAMS 

Balance  of  payments 

You  entrusted  the  management  of  your 
Voluntary  Program  with  the  business  com- 
munity to  me  when  you  Instituted  a  series 
of  measures  to  alleviate  the  nation's  balance 
of  payments  deficit  early  In  1965. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  report  that  over  a  two- 
year  period  we  have  received  outstanding  co- 
operation and  support  from  American  busi- 
ness and  Industry  and  the  results  of  the  pro- 
gram have  been  Impressive.  The  success  of 
your  voluntary  approach  broke  new  ground 
In  cooperation  between  business  and  govern- 
ment and  provides  a  blueprint  for  success  In 
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future  spheres  of  joint  action  and  reeponsl- 
blUty. 

My  assessment  of  the  voluntary  approach 
and  the  results  Is  shared  by  my  Commerce 
associates  who  have  worked  with  me  on 
thta  program:  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  Andrew  H.  Brimmer  (now  a 
Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board),  bis 
successor  Dr.  William  H.  Shaw,  and  my  as- 
sistant Lawrence  C.  McQuade.  Our  activi- 
ties in  this  important  program  have  Involved 
many  officials  within  the  department  and 
their  staffs.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Domes- 
tic and  International  Business  Alexander  B. 
Trowbridge  had  special  responsibilities  for 
the  export  expansion  effort  and  my  public 
affairs  assistant  James  O.  Morton  worked  out 
an  imaginary  program  for  educating  the 
public  and  particularly  American  Industry, 
on  the  balance  of  payments  problem  and 
your  program  to  resolve  it.  The  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  John  Black,  has  man- 
aged a  successful  campaign  to  attract  more 
foreign  visitors  to  our  country  and  Increase 
the  return  flow  of  dollars. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics and  the  Census  Bureau  have  com- 
piled and  Interpreted  basic  economic  data  In 
a  most  timely  and  helpful  manner  In  sup- 
port of  our  efforts. 

Economic  development 
The  new  program  for  development  of  the 
economically  backward  regions  of  the  United 
States  was  one  of  my  first  legislative  assign- 
ments. Your  proposals  emerged  even 
stronger  as  a  result  of  Congressional  action. 
The  program  was  started  in  the  right  direc- 
tion under  the  able  leadership  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Eugene  P.  Foley.  His  colleague 
and  successor.  Roes  D.  Davis,  is  now  In  the 
process  of  simplifying  the  organization  as 
necessitated  by  the  stretch-out  of  this  and 
other  programs  due  to  the  heavy  demands  of 
the  Vietnam  situation.  Now  there  Is  the 
opportunity  for  orderly  planning  and  pro- 
gramming activities,  and  we  expect  that 
there  will  be  a  gooid  "stockpile"  of  sound 
programs  and  projects  for  financing  when 
the  tapering  off  of  Vietnam  expenditures 
permits  more  extensive  funding. 

Science  and  technology 

Assistant  Secretary  J.  Herbert  HoUomon 
has  given  brilliant  leadership  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  technology  so  Important  to  U.S. 
business  and  industry  and.  In  fact,  to  the 
whole  nation.  The  Innovating  programs  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
Patent  Office,  and  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration,  encompassing  a 
greatly  Improved  organization  of  the  Weath- 
er Bweau,  Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Survey,  and 
the  Central  Radio  Propagation  Laboratory, 
attest  to  the  planning,  programming,  and 
management  abilities  of  Dr.  HoUomon  and 
his  associates,  &b  does  the  excellent  start 
made  in  the  State  Technical  Services  Pro- 
gram which  you  rightly  called  "the  sleeper" 
in  the  outstanding  legislative  record  of  the 
80th  Congress. 

Specific  Innovations  and  managerial  ad- 
vances In  the  scientific  and  technical  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  Included  the 
establishment  of : 

— ^nie  world's  first  operational  weather 
satellite  system  to  provide  forecasters  with 
daily  pictures  of  the  cloud  cover  over  the 
entire  earth. 

— The  Center  for  Computer  Sciences  and 
Technology  to  aid  the  Federal  Government  in 
achieving  cost  effectiveness  in  the  utilization 
of  automatic  data  processing  equipment. 

— The  Technical  Analysis  Division  at  NBS 
to  engage  In  systems  analysis  and  operations 
research  of  Federal  Government  programs. 

— The  Joint  Commerce-Navy  research  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  feasibility  of  ocean- 
going surface  effects  ships. 

— The  Presidential  Commission  on  the 
Patent  System  to  study  the  VS.  patent 
system. 


— A  program  of  administrative  and  man- 
agement improvements  in  the  Patent  Office 
resulting  in  a  rise  In  productivity  in  the  past 
two  years  of  more  than  25  percent  over  the 
average  output  in  the  preceding  10  years. 

— An  advisory  committee  of  leaders  in  busi- 
ness, research,  and  the  academic  community 
to  study  the  effects  on  Invention  and  techno- 
logical innovation  of  Federal  anti-trust,  tax, 
and  regulatory  policies. 

Economic  education 
We  are  giving  great  emphasis  to  a  pro- 
gram to  increase  public  understanding  of  the 
economic  fundamentals  that  make  our  free 
enterprise  system  work.  I  think  that  the 
series  of  pamphlets  written  by  my  special 
assistant,  James  G.  Morton,  and  his  associates 
on  topics  such  as  economic  growth,  patents, 
profits,  the  balance  of  payments,  and  other 
Do  You  Know  Your  Economic  ABC's?  repre- 
sent an  outstanding  piece  of  work.  Eco- 
nomic knowledge  strengthens  the  American 
system  and  this  unique  educational  program 
Is  making  a  significant  contribution. 

Labor  disputes 

Bearing  in  mind  your  first  Instruction  to 
me,  I  have  worked  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment, working  cooperatively  with  Secretary 
Wirtz.  I  think  we  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  that  field,  especially  in  assisting 
your  efforts  to  settle  the  steel  and  General 
Electric  disputes  without  costly  strikes.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  cooperative  effort  between 
Commerce  and  Labor  will  continue  because 
the  two  Departments  have  such  great  com- 
mon interest  In  a  strong  and  growing  na- 
tional economy  that  It  would  be  tragic  for 
them  to  be  considered  as  voices  within  the 
Federal  Government  for  antagonistic  forces. 

In  summation,  it  is  clear  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  taking  a  vital  part  in 
the  continuing  efforts  of  your  Administra- 
tion to 

— ensure  the  economic  progress  and  well- 
being  of  our  country. 

— strengthen  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
broaden  its  benefits  to  the  American  people. 

— increase  employment  through  Job  devel- 
opment, through  the  upgrading  of  skills,  and 
through  an  expanding  economy. 

— conduct  a  productive  dialogue  with  busi- 
ness and  the  business  press  to  enhance  mu- 
tual  cooperation   and   understanding. 

— enlist  the  help  of  business  in  the  pursuit 
of  America's  social  objectives  and  enlarge  the 
role  of  the  private  economy  in  public  problem 
solving. 

I  strongly  endorse  your  proposal  to  create 
a  new  department  in  the  Executive  Branch, 
of  which  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  would  be  major  ingredients.  This  is 
a  move  wisely  aimed  at  consolidating  the 
gains  that  have  been  achieved  through  the 
partnership  for  progress  which  has  been  a 
cornerstone  of  your  Administration. 

Your  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Federal  Serv- 
ices to  business  and  labor  through  a  new 
Cabinet  agency  and  to  promote  an  even 
higher  level  of  joint  responsibility,  partici- 
pation, and  action  in  solving  the  nation's 
problems  will  have  my  full  support  as  a 
private  citizen. 


ident  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
have  recommended  establishment  of  the 
San  Rafael  Wilderness,  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest,  Calif.,  as  an  addition  to 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
President  Johnson  for  recommending 
legislation  yesterday  to  authorize  this 
first  addition  to  our  9 -million-acre  wil- 
derness system  since  its  establishment. 

The  Los  Padres  National  Forest  is  a 
reservoir  of  many  natural  resources. 
With  the  tremendous  population  growth 
of  California,  this  public  land  is  particu- 
larly important  for  outdoor  recreation. 
Within  the  national  forests  are  facili- 
ties for  intensive  recreational  use  by 
thousands  of  people — picnic  areas, 
campgrounds,  scenic  drives,  and  other 
developments.  We  need  all  these  things, 
and  all  our  other  resources  such  as  water, 
grazing,  timber,  and  wildlife.  And  I  am 
happy  that  we  are  recognizing  still 
another  need — this  one  less  tangible,  but 
still  very  real.  We  need,  and  we  are 
going  to  provide,  a  place  for  solitude  and 
spiritual  enrichment — a  wilderness  for 
all  Americans  for  all  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  America 
have  set  aside  186  million  acres  of  gran- 
deur in  their  national  forest  system. 
Last  year,  the  system  accommodated 
more  than  170  million  recreational  visi- 
tor-days— a  record,  incidentally,  that 
will  be  broken  again  and  again  as  our 
population  grows  and  as  people  turn  to 
the  national  forests  for  beauty  and 
solace  and  recreation. 

The  Congress  authorized  a  wilderness 
system  in  1964  in  order  to  preserve  large 
areas  of  undeveloped  lands  in  their  nat- 
ural state  for  future  generations  of 
Americans  to  enjoy.  This  system  is  still 
far  from  complete.  This  proposal  for 
the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  may  need  to 
be  improved  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
committees  will  review  this  carefully. 
The  President  said  earlier  this  week  that 
he  will  submit  further  recommendations 
for  other  additions  in  the  coming 
months.    We  will  welcome  them. 

I  predict,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the 
years  to  come,  millions  of  visitors  will 
enjoy  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest. 
They  will  discover  America's  outdoor 
grandeur  in  many  ways,  and  among  the 
most  meaningful  pleasures  will  be  those 
derived  from  the  renewal  of  the  human 
spirit  in  the  magnificence  of  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness. 

The  State  of  California  welcomes  the 
opportunity  to  be  the  guardian  of  this 
unspoiled  bit  of  the  American  heritage. 


SAN  RAFAEL  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  may  ex- 
tend Ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  what  I  am  sure  are  many  Members 
of  the  House,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Pres- 


'RENDEZVOUS" 


Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    Mr.  Speaker— 
In  tears  I  tossed  my  coin  from  Trevi's  edge. 
A  coin  unsordid  as  a  bond  of  love. 
And.  with  the  Instinct  of  the  homing  dove, 
I  gave  to  Rome  my  rendezvous  and  pledge. 
—Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 
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Through  the  miracle  of  Instant  com- 
munication, the  sublime  moments  of  life 
are  burned  into  the  consciousness  of  this 
generation  of  humans.  We  are  there 
when  they  happen.  We  look  on  with  raw 
nerves  exposed  to  the  majesty  or  the 
mystery  or  the  horror  of  the  occasion. 

In  an  age  which  lies  only  a  short  dis- 
tance In  the  past,  many  of  these  emotion- 
packed  incidents  escaped  the  ken  of  con- 
temporary observation.  They  may  have 
occurred  unseen  by  mortal  eye.  Or,  If 
noted  and  recorded,  they  could  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
cared  most  only  through  the  cold  sym- 
bolism of  words,  blurred  by  the  passage 
of  time  and  the  remoteness  of  the  event. 
Even  with  these  Impediments,  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  heroes  of  old  provide  a 
treasure  house  of  Incalculable  richness 
for  those  who  believe  In  the  Innate  no- 
bility of  man.  How  our  hearts  burn 
within  us  when  we  read  the  glowing 
words.  How  our  spirits  rise  to  meet  the 
cliallenge  of  virtue  and  valor.  With  time 
and  space  eliminated  by  the  television 
camera,  our  reaction  to  deeds  of  courage 
and  daring  becomes  hifinltely  more 
poignant. 

So  it  has  been  with  our  ventures  into 
that  mysterious  void  which  we  call  space. 
The  adventurers  have  been  dubbed  "as- 
tronauts." Their  ultimate  destination 
has  been  the  stars,  symbol  of  the  unob- 
tainable. They  are  hardly  earth  crea- 
tures any  more.  No  wonder  that  re- 
ports of  visitors  from  far-off  members 
of  the  solar  system  find  such  ready  cre- 
dence. Our  own  heroes  may  become  visi- 
tors on  other  lumps  of  raw  matter  scat- 
tered through  the  infinite.  They  have 
already  made  the  impossible  seem  pos- 
sible. 

The  dangers  that  might  confront  any 
adventurer  into  that  realm  in  which  aU 
things  earthly  cease  to  be  can  be  fore- 
seen— at  least  many  of  them  can  be  fore- 
seen. There  is  the  danger  that  the  hu- 
man body  cannot  withstand  the  shock 
of  blastoff.  There  is  the  danger  that  the 
vehicle  itself  may  explode.  There  is  the 
danger  that  the  controls  will  not  work, 
and  the  vehicle  can  never  be  brought 
back  to  earth.  There  is  the  danger  that 
the  returning  vehicle  will  be  converted 
into  a  flaming  meteor  on  reentry  Into  the 
atmosphere. 

These  and  many  other  dangers  can  be 
foreseen.  By  careful  calculation  we  can 
erect  defenses  against  these  dangers — 
some  of  them.  By  repeated  experimenta- 
tion we  can  give  ourselves  reasonable  as- 
surance that  these  defenses  will  work, 
and  that  they  will  be  adequate. 

But  in  addition  to  what  can  be  fore- 
seen, wliat  else  is  there  to  worry  about? 
Surely  In  space,  which  by  definition  Is 
void,  containing  nothing,  there  is  noth- 
hig  to  be  afraid  of.  Are  we  sure?  Other 
projects  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
violent  storms  of  radiant  energy.  What 
will  they  do  to  a  spaceship  and  its  pas- 
sengers? We  cannot  calculate  all  the 
possibilities.  And  beyond  the  known  Is 
still  the  vast  unknown.  The  adventurers 
of  1492  who  sought  an  unknown  world 
beyond  the  seas  could  share  our  trepi- 
dation. 

Among  human  beings,  persistent 
dreams  tend  to  materialize.  The  Idea  of 
space  flight,  once  entertained,  becomes 


an  obsession.  The  venture  must  be  at- 
tempted. Why?  Oh,  bother  about  that. 
We  can  rationalize  it  some  way.  That 
is  the  way  people  are. 

So  we  begin  to  prepare.  We  draw 
plans  for  the  machinery  and  arrange  for 
Its  manufacture.  We  subject  every  part 
to  rigid  testing.  We  put  the  parts  to- 
gether with  wary  watchfulness. 

And  we  find  the  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  journey.  No,  not 
Just  willing.  Eager,  is  the  word.  They 
are  not  ordinary  men.  Bravery  Is  the 
least  of  their  characteristics.  They  must 
be  intelligent.  They  must  be  highly  dis- 
ciplined. They  must  bear  in  their  lives 
the  conviction  that  the  universe  Is  ruled 
by  a  divine  providence. 

Then  begins  the  long  and  painful  re- 
hearsal, simulating  every  condition  they 
will  meet  on  the  journey,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  every  motion  they  will  make, 
over  and  over,  again  and  again.  Months 
and  years  slip  by. 

Finally  comes  the  day.  Millions  of 
eyes  are  glued  to  the  television  screen. 
We  scarcely  dare  to  breathe  as  the  count- 
down proceeds  monotonously — halts — 
resumes.  We  see  the  clouds  of  smoke 
billow  beneath  the  missile.  The  mis- 
sile rises  slowly  and  bends  into  the  vault 
above. 

All  day  we  watch  and  listen  as  tele- 
vision, audio  and  video  chart  the  prog- 
ress of  the  venture.  Very  little  atten- 
tion Is  given  business  or  pleasure  on  that 
fateful  day. 

Finally  comes  splashdown,  and  again 
breath  and  heartbeat  suspend  while  we 
await  results. 

The  thing  has  actually  been  done. 
None  of  the  things  that  might  have  hap- 
pened did  happen.  Everything  went 
right.  It  has  been  a  success — a  glorious 
success. 

At  least  once.  Then  it  is  done  again. 
And  again.  And  again.  Why,  the  thing 
is  easy.  Men  can  get  up  into  space,  and 
down  again.  They  can  perform  almost 
any  operation  that  is  appropriate  on 
earth.  They  can  live  Indefinitely  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  environment  for 
which  nature  has  fitted  them. 

Then  it  happeios.  For  an  instant,  the 
television  camera  is  asleep.  In  the  min- 
uscule fraction  of  a  second,  horror  en- 
tered, and  struck.  Once  again  we  know 
that  all  flesh  is  mortal — is  perishable. 

In  many  senses,  stark  tragedy  is  more 
Incredible  than  high  achievement. 
Nothing  noteworthy  or  watchworthy  was 
going  on.  The  men  were  In  a  room  as 
familiar  to  them  as  your  oflSce.  Their 
tasks  were  as  routine  as  those  of  the  of- 
fice typist. 

A  tragedy,  though  Incredible,  must  be 
accepted.  These  men  would  be  the  first 
to  assert  that  It  did  not  happen  un- 
noticed by  the  Divinity  in  whom  they 
trusted,  and  without  whose  guidance  they 
would  never  have  reached  the  spot  at 
which  tragedy  appeared.  We  must  be- 
lieve that  their  work  was  done.  They 
had  tossed  the  "unsordid  coin"  of  their 
intelligence  and  their  devotion  to  an  ideal 
at  the  feet  of  uncertain  fate.  They  had 
redeemed  their  pledge  to  the  society  and 
the  age  which  had  nurtured  and  trained 
them  for  a  purpose. 
Now  the  task  falls  to  other  hands. 


These  good  men,  these  valiant  adven- 
turers exact  of  their  comrades  a  pledge 
to  advance  ever  more  vigorously  the  work 
so  nobly  begun.  They  will  expect  the 
example  they  set  to  serve  as  a  guide-star 
for  the  living.  For  the  greatest  tragedy 
that  could  fall  on  any  of  us  Is  failure  to 
meet  and  redeem  the  pledge  we  make  to 
life. 

Though  wet  nor  blow  nor  space  I  fear, 

Yet  fear  I  deeply,  too. 
Lest  Death  should  meet  and  claim  me  ere 

I  keep  Life's  rendezvous. 

— Countee  CuIIen. 


JUNK  MAIL  MUST  PAY  ITS  OWN 
FREIGHT 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  w&s  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  a  bill  to  raise  postal  rates 
on  junk  maU.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  cause  third-class  mail  to  bear  the  full 
burden  of  its  cost  of  delivery,  and  not  be 
subsidized  by  the  citizen  who  must  pay 
the  full  rate  for  his  first-class  mail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  greatest 
effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  waste 
whenever  and  wherever  it  occurs  in  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  even  a  greater  need 
to  do  so  now,  where  so  many  of  our  do- 
mestic programs  are  suffering  because  of 
the  demands  of  Government  spending 
elsewhere.  Yet  the  UJS.  Government  is 
now  subsidizing  the  users  of  third-class 
mail.  An  advertiser,  or  others,  using  this 
type  of  mail  pays  only  60  percent  of  the 
cost  of  delivery.  This  junk  mail  subsidy 
is  a  tremendous  waste  l)ecause,  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  unwanted  by  the  recipient, 
and  is  most  likely  thrown  away  without 
being  read. 

It  seems  certain  now  that  the  public 
will  have  to  bear  an  even  greater  burden 
for  their  first-class  mail.  The  adminis- 
tration has  announced  a  1-cent  increase 
in  first-class  and  airmail  rates  which  his- 
torically have  paid  their  own  way.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  public  also  wants 
junk  mail  to  pay  its  own  way.  My  bill 
will  help  reduce  the  postal  deficit  by 
many  naillions  of  dollars,  and  it  will  as- 
sure that  proper  attention  Is  being  paid 
to  mail  which  now  covers  its  own  costs. 


HELP    FOR    OUR    SICK    HOSPITALS 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentl«nan 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Hospital  Emergency 
Assistance  Act  of  1967 — a  measure  which 
is  urgently  needed  to  help  us  meet  the 
growing  crisis  of  Inadequate  and  over- 
crowded hospitals. 
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This  year,  literally  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans will  die  unnecessarily  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  Inadequacy  of  our  hospital 
facilities. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  reported 
that  an  84-year-old  woman  who  had 
fractiired  her  arm  and  hip  in  a  fall  at 
home,  waited  a  total  of  12  hours  in  two 
hospitals  in  New  York  City  before  she 
was  able  to  gain  admittance  and  treat- 
ment. Eleven  hours  of  that  time  she 
spent  lying  on  a  narrow  stretcher  in  hos- 
pital corridors  simply  waiting  to  be  seen 
and  X-rayed. 

Nor  was  she  the  exception — patients  in 
the  best  hospitals  in  New  York  not  in- 
frequently have  to  wait  up  to  8  hours  for 
X-rays. 

According  to  testimony  from  hospital 
staff  members  themselves,  people  suffer- 
ing from  heart  attacks  have  had  to  wait 
8  or  9  hours  sitting  on  wooden  benches 
before  being  admitted  for  treatment. 

In  Detroit,  one  of  the  leading  hospitals 
recently  installed  30  beds  in  the  records 
storage  area  and  critically  ill  patients 
wait  in  emergency  rooms  as  long  as 
8  hours  for  admission  to  even  these 
cramped  facilities. 

At  one  better  metropolitan  psychiatric 
hospital,  there  is  not  enough  room  for 
the  patients  to  sit  down  and  eat.  Many 
sit  on  benches  and  hold  their  plates  on 
their  laps.  At  another,  a  substantial 
nimiber  of  patients  sleep  in  the  halls. 

Each  year,  26,000  Americans  die  of 
kidney  diseases,  the  vast  majoHty  of 
which  could  be  treated  by  a  dialysis  ma- 
chine which  costs  as  little  as  $3,000  to 
build  and  less  than  $50  per  treatment  to 
operate.  Today,  there  are  so  few  of 
these  devices  in  our  hospitals  that  only 
125  patients  are  being  treated  each  year 
in  community  hospitals. 

What  good  is  a  multimillion-dollar 
heart  research  program  when  heart  at- 
tack victims  in  our  hospitals  wait  for 
treatment  on  wooden  benches  in  emer- 
gency rooms? 

What  good  are  new  techniques  in  treat- 
ment If  there  Is  no  room  for  the  patient 
to  receive  it? 

Our  services  have  not  kept  pace  with 
our  knowledge.  Our  investment  in  fa- 
cilities lags  critically  behind  our  invest- 
ment in  research. 

In  the  5  years  before  medicare  went 
into  effect,  the  demand  for  service  in 
our  already  overtaxed,  overcrowded  hos- 
pitals rose  13.1  percent.  During  the 
same  period,  the  total  niunber  of  facil- 
ities increased  only  1.4  percent  and  the 
rate  of  Hill-Burton  construction  de- 
creased by  an  average  of  7.6  percent  over 
the  5  years. 

In  1965,  the  Hill-Burton  State  agencies 
reported  a  need  for  66,500  new  beds  in 
1966.  Yet  in  that  year,  only  36,328  new 
beds  were  added — and  only  3.195  of  these 
from  Hill-Burton  fimds. 

Clearly,  Americans  have  long  been  los- 
ing the  battle  for  adequate  hospital  care. 

These  statistics,  however,  give  no  in- 
dication of  the  loss  in  service  and  effi- 
ciency that  results  from  antiquated  and 
obsolete  facilities  that  are  still  included 
in  the  total  of  available  facilities. 

In  1965,  Hill-Burton  State  agencies 
reported  a  need  for  the  remodeling  of 
272.000  beds  hi  1966.    Yet,  hi  that  year, 


only  19,903  were  remodeled  by  Hill- 
Burton. 

A  Public  Health  Service  survey,  which 
I  released  last  year  when  I  introduced 
the  first  emergency  assistance  bill, 
showed  that  143  hospitals,  serving  97 
commimities  in  29  States,  were  in  critical 
condition.  These  hospitals  reported 
average  annual  occupancy  rates  in  excess 
of  90  percent  and  served  communities 
with  high  proportions  of  potential  medi- 
care recipients.  Another  1,289  hospitals 
reported  occupancy  rates  substantially 
above  the  national  average  of  76  percent. 
The  normal  increase  in  population  would 
be  enough  to  thrust  these  hospitals  into 
a  seriously  critical  situation.  The  pres- 
sures of  expanded  health  programs  such 
as  medicare  could  have  disastrous 
consequences. 

Clearly,  our  existing  programs  do  not 
offer  the  kind  of  emergency  aid  that  en- 
ables us  to  meet  the  challenge  of  ade- 
quate medical  care.  We  need  the  long- 
range  planning  that  existing  programs 
strive  for,  but  we  also  need  a  program  of 
direct  emergency  aid  that  will  bring 
our  lagging  institutions  up  to  at  least 
an  adequate  level  of  care.  That  is  what 
my  bill  will  provide. 

In  1965,  the  last  year  for  which  there 
are  complete  figures,  public  and  non- 
profit, private  hospitals  cared  for  28.8 
million  patients  in  the  694,000  beds  cur- 
rently available.  Assuming  the  normal 
rate  of  Increase  In  ttie  patient  popula- 
tion, it  would  be  reasonable  to  believe 
that  29.6  million  patients  were  cared  for 
in  1966  and  to  predict  that  30.5  million 
will  be  cared  for  this  year. 

Under  the  impact  of  medicare,  the  ex- 
perts predicted  that  these  figures  should 
be  increased  by  3.8  million  from  July  1, 
1966,  to  June  30,  1967.  Unfortunately, 
the  experts  fell  far  short  of  the  mark. 
By  the  end  of  1966,  medicare  had  con- 
tributed 2.5  million  new  patients  to  our 
hospitals  and  it  is  clear  that  at  least  an- 
other 2.5  million  will  be  admitted  by 
June  30 — an  unexpected  increase  of 
more  than  30  percent. 

It  is  impossible  to  f  uess  the  total  hos- 
pital population  for  1D66  and  1967.  Cer- 
tainly some  of  the  medicare  patients 
would  have  been  admitted  even  without 
the  new  Federal  aid. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  admissions 
figures  do  not  represent  a  full  measure 
of  the  impact  of  medicare  upon  our  hos- 
pitals. The  medicare  recipient  requires 
an  average  of  11  days  for  each  admis- 
sion as  against  an  average  of  seven  for 
the  rest  of  the  patient  population.  This 
means  that  the  medicare  patient  load  of 
5  million  is  equivalent  to  a  regular  pa- 
tient load  of  7.8  million,  slightly  more 
than  50  percent  greater  in  any  given 
year. 

The  sad  conclusicoi  is  that  our  al- 
ready overcrowded  and  obsolete  hospi- 
tal facilities  are  to  be  strained  as  never 
before  In  our  history. 

How  can  we  meet  this  challenge?  I 
believe  that  there  are  two  steps  that 
must  be  taken.  We  obviously  need  to 
readjust  our  concept  of  long-range  plan- 
ning. We  need  to  revise  the  way  we 
carry  forward  the  program  revision  and 
revitalization  of  our  medical  services. 
Steps  in  this  directioa  have  already  been 


taken  through  the  comprehensive  health 
planning  program  established  last  year 
under  Public  Law  89-749.  The  way  we 
have  followed  prior  to  this  has  proven 
to  be  inadequate. 

But  we  must  act  to  meet  the  crisis  for 
today — this  is  a  problem  that  cannot  be 
postponed  for  planning  except  at  the 
cost  of  lives.  We  must  embark  on  an 
emergency  program  of  direct  aid  to  our 
most  critically  inadequate  hospitals. 
This  is  what  my  bill  provides. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  up  to  66%  percent  of  the 
cost  of  expansion  or  renovation  to  pro- 
vide new  bed  space  and  related  facilities. 
This  grant  is  patterned  after  the  Hill- 
Burton  formula  except  that  aid  would 
be  given  directly  to  the  hospital  by  the 
Federal  Government,  instead  of  being 
distributed  by  the  States.  Also,  certain 
types  of  renovation  projects  not  covered 
by  HUl-Burton  would  be  permitted.  The 
intent  of  the  legislation  is  expressly  not 
to  supplant  or  supplement  the  Hill- 
Burton  program,  but  to  correct  an  emer- 
gency situation  with  a  single  short-term 
infusion  of  Federal  assistance  and  with- 
out embarking  on  a  massive  continuing 
new  Federal  spending  program  during 
this  time  of  severe  Inflationary  pressures. 
A  total  of  $40  million  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  grants. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  those  hospitals 
serving  communities  which  lack  ade- 
quate financial  resources  to  put  up  the 
remaining  33  Va  percent  non-Federal 
portion,  the  act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  long-term,  low-interest  loans  of 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  non-Federal  share 
of  the  construction  cost.  Interest  on 
these  loans  shall  be  charged  at  2.5  per- 
cent and  the  hospital  would  have  up  to 
50  years  to  repay.  A  total  of  $18  million 
is  authorized  for  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Its  authorizations  would  enable  the 
most  critical  hospitals  to  add  facilities 
that  would  care  for  an  additional  150,- 
000  new  patients  each  year.  This  is  ade- 
quate for  the  emergency  situation  we 
face  today. 

The  Public  Health  Service  reports  that 
it  costs  between  $10,000  and  $30,000  per 
bed  to  construct  additions  to  existing 
hospitals,  depending  upon  the  location 
and  the  adequacy  of  supporting  facilities 
such  as  laboratories,  kitchens,  operating 
rooms,  and  the  like.  The  survey  of  the 
needs  of  the  critical  hospitals  indicates 
that  an  average  expenditiure  of  $20,000 
per  bed  would  meet  the  immediate  need. 

Under  this  combined  grant  and  loan 
program,  a  hospital  need  only  raise  $6,670 
to  start  construction  on  a  $20,000  project 
to  add  one  bed.  The  cost  to  the  com- 
munity of  repaying  the  $6,000  loan  over 
a  50-year  period  at  2.5  percent  interest 
is  minimal. 

The  Putnam  Community  Hospital  In 
my  district  offers  an  example  of  the  type 
problem  that  cannot  be  solved  with  exist- 
ing programs.  Located  in  the  growing 
suburban  community  of  Carmel,  N.Y., 
this  fine  little  hospital  is  now  serving  a 
population  of  45,000  which  swells  to  100.- 
OOO  in  the  summer.  Its  normal  66-bed 
capacity  has  an  average  occupancy  rate 
of  between  90  and  120  percent. 
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When  Putnam's  hospital  was  con- 
structed under  the  Hill-Burton  program 
2Vz  years  ago,  its  administrators  had  the 
foresight  to  construct  a  shell  for  future 
expansion.  They  could  now  add  facilities 
to  handle  50  additional  patients — almost 
double  their  present  capacity — for  $437,- 
000,  but  where  will  they  get  the  fimds? 
The  community  dug  deep  into  its  pockets 
to  pay  for  the  non-Federal  portion  of  the 
original  Hill-Burton  grant;  in  fact,  they 
are  still  paying  It  off  now. 

Under  my  proposal  the  Putnam  Com- 
munity Hospital  would  be  eligible  for  a 
Sa^rj-percent  grant,  or  $291,000.  In  ad- 
dition, this  hospital  could  receive  up  to 
$131,000  in  a  long-term,  low-interest 
loan  repayable  over  a  50-year  period.  As 
a  result  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise 
only  about  $15,000  locally  in  order  to 
start  construction  on  the  urgently  needed 
facilities  to  serve  50  new  patients.  An 
annual  expenditure  of  about  $4,600 
would  retire  the  loan  $,nd  interest. 

The  following  newspaper  articles  ex- 
plain the  severity  of  the  problem  In 
Putnam: 

[From  the  Patent  Trader,  Mount  Klsco,  N.T.. 
Jan.  8.  1967] 
No  Room  Left  at  Hospitai, 
(By  Gordon  E.  Trayes) 

Carmel. — Difficulties  In  staffing  and  a 
shortage  of  needed  space  for  patient  care 
were  cited  this  week  as  two  of  the  major 
problems  now  facing  Putnam  Community 
Hospital. 

The  announcement,  made  by  hospital  offi- 
cials, followed  a  month  In  which  the  hos- 
pital was  literally  filled  to  overflowing  for 
23  out  of  31  days. 

On  one  of  these  days,  December  5.  the 
hospital,  with  a  normal  medical-surgical  bed 
capacity  of  54,  had  a  total  census  of  58  med- 
ical-surgical patients. 

Over  the  Christmas  and  New  Year's  holi- 
days, a  period  when  most  hospitals  are  vir- 
tually empty  of  all  but  the  most  severe  cases, 
Putnam  Community  Hospital  continued  with 
a  census  that  was  over  100  per  cent  of  the 
Institution's  rated  capacity. 

The  situation  became  so  critical  towards 
the  end  of  the  holiday  period,  according  to 
hospital  officials,  that  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments were  notified  to  take  any  emergency 
cases  which  might  arise  elsewhere.  We  were 
fortunate,  the  official  said,  in  that  there  were 
no  emergency  cisss  within  the  area  served 
by  the  hospital  during  the  brief  period  in- 
volved. 

Although,  technically  speaking,  the  hospi- 
tal has  room  for  only  54  medical-surgical 
patients,  miny  more  than  this  number  could 
be  cared  for  and  have  been  for  short  periods. 
This  is  done  by  taking  beds  from,  the  mater- 
nity section,  an  area  which  has  yet  to  be 
filled  to  more  than  its  capacity,  as  well  as 
spare  beds  stored  for  emergency  use  or  in 
the  event  a  replacement  Is  needed,  and  utiliz- 
ing available  space  not  orl^^lnally  planned 
for  this  purpose.  This  Includes  the  halls, 
solarlums,  waiting  rooms  and  treatment 
rooms. 

The  staffing  problems,  an  inability  to  find 
and  retain  the  optimum  number  of  nurses 
and  nursing  staff  members,  is  particularly 
acute  on  the  3  p.m.  to  11  p  m.  shift,  accord- 
ing to  Hospital  Administrator  Ambrose  La- 
Vlgne,  and  is  attributable  to  two  factors. 

The  first,  he  said.  Is  that  it  Is  difficult  to 
get  married  women  to  work  these  hours  since 
they  prefer  to  be  home  with  their  families. 
During  the  day  shift.  7  a.m.  to  3  p.m..  hus- 
bands are  at  work  and  children  are  in  school, 
leaving  the  average  housewife  time  to  devote 
to  a  profession. 

A   similar   situation    exists   on   the    night 


shift,  11  pjn.  to  7  a.m.  Children  are  sleep- 
ing and  the  husband  Is  at  home  to  baby-sit. 
On  the  afternoon  and  evening  shift,  how- 
ever, husbands  and  children  are  home,  want 
to  be  fed,  and  wish  to  spend  the  evening 
together. 

The  other  factor,  he  said,  is  the  work  load 
resulting  from  overcrowding.  This  discour- 
ages many  nurses  who  otherwise  might  be 
happy  to  devote  one  or  more  evenings  a  week 
to  working  at  the  hospital. 

Rapid  growth  of  the  area,  far  exceeding 
that  expected  when  the  hospital  was  origi- 
nally planned,  is  the  cause  of  the  present 
situation,  Mr.  LaVlgne  said. 

A  major  step  In  solving  the  current  prob- 
lems, he  said,  would  be  completion  of  the 
third  floor  shell  of  the  building,  currently 
walled  and  roughed  in  but  with  an  unfin- 
ished interior. 

Completion  of  this  floor,  estimated  to  cost 
$453,000,  would  give  the  additional  bed  space 
needed.  In  addition,  Mr.  LaVlgne  said,  by 
splitting  the  patient  load,  the  work  load  for 
staff  members  in  any  one  area  would  be  re- 
duced. Those  nurses  and  nursing  aides  now 
staying  away  because  of  the  work  load  might 
be  encouraged  to  return  to  work  at  the  hos- 
pital, the  administrator  believes. 

At  this  point  Federal  HUl-Bvirton  match- 
ing funds,  a  source  of  financing  for  con- 
struction of  the  original  building,  is  not 
available  for  completion  of  the  thli-d  floor 
shell.  These  funds  might  be  available  if  hos- 
pital officials  agreed  to  plan  and  equip  the 
third  floor  for  long  term  convalescent  or 
geriatric  care.  This  tyjw  of  use,  however, 
would  drastically  reduce  the  number  of  beds 
that  could  be  placed  there. 

The  pressing  need  at  this  time,  according 
to  authorities.  Is  for  acute  beds.  To  sacrlflcc 
the  number  of  beds  which  might  be  avail- 
able would  not.  In  the  opinion  of  hospital 
directors,  be  worth  the  money  which  might 
be  gained. 

I  Prom  the  Patent  Trader,  Jan.  28,  1967] 
Putnam's  Overcrowdeo  HospriAL 

The  proposed  medical  building  to  be 
erected  by  a  group  of  doctors  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Putnam  Community  Hospltal  Is  good 
news  for  those  supporting  coordinated  medi- 
cal care  for  the  county.  If  plans  materialize, 
the  proximity  of  about  nine  physicians 
should  add  substantially  to  the  hospital's 
efficiency. 

But  there  Is  a  much  larger  medical  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  In  Putnam:  the  obvious 
need  for  expansion  of  the  hospltal  itself. 

National  standards  classify  a  hospital  as 
overcrowded  with  average  occupancy  as  high 
as  90  per  cent.  The  Putnam  building  has 
been  used  at  100  per  cent  of  capacity  In  re- 
cent weeks  and  Increasing  pressure  from 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients  presages  an 
alarming  future. 

The  problem  would  be  even  more  serious 
If  the  hospital's  founders  had  not  included 
In  the  plans  a  third  floor  to  be  finished  and 
equipped  at  a  later  date.  Thanks  to  the  ex- 
istence of  this  shell,  beds  for  52  additional 
patients  could  be  supplied  at  an  expenditure 
of  about  $500,000.  About  one  tenth  of  this 
amount  Is  available  In  the  hospital  treasury. 

Half  a  million  dollars  Is  not  a  large  sum  In 
terms  of  usual  hospital  construction,  but  It 
Is  plainly  beyond  reach  for  a  local  fund  drive. 
Putnam  must  look  to  a  government  agency 
to  underwrite  Its  expansion. 

U.S.  Rep.  Richard  L.  Ottinger  Introduced 
a  bill  in  the  1966  session  of  Congress  which 
would  have  extended  aid  to  hospitals  in 
hard-pressed  communities  throughout  the 
nation.  Putnam's  facility  would  have  quali- 
fied for  assistance  under  this  measure.  Con- 
gress took  no  action  on  It  last  year,  but  Mr. 
Ottinger  reportedly  plans  to  submit  the  bill 
again  this  year. 

If  and  when  he  does  so,  expressions  of  sup- 
port from  the  community  would  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  a  vexing  problem. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Putnam  Community 
Hospltal  is  only  one  example  with  which 
I  am  particularly  concerned,  because  it 
is  in  my  district.  Shortly  after  my  bill 
was  first  Introduced  last  year,  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  administrator  of  St. 
Anthony's  Hospital  in  Rock  Island,  HI., 
describing  that  hospital's  plight: 

St.  Anthony's  Is  one  of  the  five  hospitals 
in  the  state  of  Illinois  which  have  been  des- 
ignated as  critically  short. 

The  occupancy  at  St.  Anthony's  today  Is 
96%.  This  means  that  in  our  medical-sur- 
gical divisions  we  cannot  accommodate 
patients  in  the  facilities  that  they  desire. 
Since  the  advent  of  Medicare  the  occupancy 
has  Increased  at  a  steady  pace. 

Tou  are  aware  also  that  St.  Anthony's  Is 
engaged  in  planning  a  new  350  bed  faclUty 
on  a  new  site.  The  hospital  has  qualified 
for  nearly  $1,000,000  in  federal  funds  for  a 
comprehensive  mental  health  center  and  a 
rehabUltatlon  center.  The  citizens  and  In- 
dustries In  the  community  have  pledged 
$2,000,000  to  the  Rock  Island  Franciscan 
Hospital  building  campaign.  The  balance 
of  the  $11,100,000  construction  cost  must 
come  from  capital  generated  from  operations 
and  from  borrowed  funds.  Generating  the 
necessary  funds  from  operations  would  re- 
quire several  more  years.  In  the  meantime 
the  expansion  program  must  be  slowed. 

We  feel  that  the  need  for  additional  beds 
and  services  In  Rock  Island  Is  critical  and 
win    become    Increasingly    so    as    Medicare 
continues.  .  .  . 
Sincerely, 

Sister  Mary  Basii.,  O.S.F., 

Administrator. 

Another  administrator  wrote  to  de- 
scribe the  desperate  situation  of  the  On- 
tonagon Memorial  Hospital  in  Michigan : 

Ontonagon  Memorial  Hospltal  has  serious 
problems  caused  by  the  lack  of  adequate  bed 
space  and  related  faclUtles  for  proper  patient 
care.  This  hospital  presently  has  received  a 
Hill-Burton  Grant  of  approximately  50%, 
and  we  are  also  attempting  to  receive  sup- 
plementary financing  for  the  hospital's  por- 
tion through  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration with  the  Regional  Office  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  To  date  the  progress  has  been 
extremely  slow  in  this  area. 

With  the  Impact  of  Medicare  on  July  1, 
the  hospltal  has  been  running  well  over  60% 
of  Its  occupancy  related  to  patients  age  66. 
The  County  has  a  total  population  of  11,000 
people  with  an  estimated  1400  of  them  eli- 
gible for  Medicare.  This  makes  It  extremely 
difficult  to  function  as  an  acute  hospltal. 

In  1964,  the  average  occupancy  of  this  37- 
bed  hospital  was  approximately  94  % .  For  the 
first  three  months  of  1965  it  was  100.6%; 
and  in  1966  in  the  first  five  months,  the  hos- 
pital exceeded  102%.  In  1964  on  every  fifth 
day  the  hospital  was  over  capacity.  In  1965, 
67  of  the  first  120  days  were  over  100%  occu- 
pancy. 

This  Institution  has  employed  an  architect, 
acquired  land,  and  to  date  we  have  completed 
preliminary  drawings  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  40-bed  facility  on  a  new  site.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  requested  CFA  supplemen- 
tary financing  for  the  hospital's  portion 
which  will  make  the  financial  operations  of 
this  hospltal  extremely  difficult  over  the  next 
20  or  30  years  If  this  loan  Is  granted.  This 
is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Interest  rate 
is  high,  and  there  Is  a  limitation  on  the  num- 
ber of  years  for  which  the  loan  could  be 
acquired. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  Reich, 
Administrator. 

From    Ohio,    another    administrator 
wrote: 
In   1965,  the  average  dally  occupancy  of 
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Blanchard  Valley  Hospital  was  02.7  per  cent 
Tbe  medical  and  surgical  floors  operated  at 
102.5  and  102.7  per  cent  of  capacity  respec- 
tively. .  .  . 

On  the  day  this  letter  Is  written,  the  170- 
bed  Blanchard  Valley  Hospital  has  a  census 
of  174  patients,  approximately  seventy  of 
which  are  Medicare  patients.  Dut  to  con- 
tinued pressures  on  census,  an  emergency 
admitting  policy  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished to  admit  patients  in  priority  of  the 
type  of  medical  care  necessary.  Those  pa- 
tients deemed  to  be  less  than  emergency  cases 
are  placed  on  a  waiting  list  and  the  patients 
are  subsequently  admitted  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  beds.  .  .  . 

Very  truly  yours. 

WnxiAM  E.  Ruse, 

Administrator. 

Equally  compelling  letters  came  from 
almost  every  State  In  the  Union.  We  are 
facing  a  genuine  national  emergency  in 
Inadequate  hospital  facilities — an  emer- 
gency which  can  and  must  be  met  now 
on  a  national  basis. 

We  lawyers  have  a  saying  that  Justice 
delayed  is  Justice  denied.  In  medicine, 
treatment  delayed  may  spell  death.  Let 
us  delay  no  longer. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  THE  DISABLED 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. President  Johnson  called  for  legis- 
lation to  provide  assistance  for  certain 
persons  who  are  disabled.  The  President 
proposed  benefits  through  the  social  se- 
curity trust  fund  be  made  available  to 
a  limited  number  of  these  persons. 

However,  the  proposals  by  the  admin- 
istration, while  very  much  needed,  do  not 
meet  the  greater  needs  of  the  greater 
number  of  our  disabled  Americans. 

During  the  last  Congress  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  provide  more  meaningful  relief  to 
the  disabled.  Today,  I  once  again  offer 
this  bUl  as  a  compliment  to  those  pro- 
posals offered  by  the  administration  in 
order  that  the  Congress  might  give  even 
greater  consideration  to  helping  those 
citizens  who,  in  many  instances,  have 
done  all  they  may  be  able  to  do  to  help 
themselves. 

This  bill  would  provide  an  additional 
$600  exemption  for  an  individual  if  he  is 
disabled  and  an  additional  $600  for  the 
taxpayer's  spouse  if  the  spouse  is  also 
disabled. 

The  bill  also  would  provide  a  deduction 
of  up  to  $600  for  expenses  paid  during 
the  taxable  year  for  transportation  to 
and  from  work.  The  disabled  person  Is 
all  too  often  blocked  from  the  main- 
stream of  economic  opportunity  because 
he  simply  does  not  have  the  physical 
ability  to  compete  In  the  labor  market. 
A  large  percentage  of  these  individuals 
do  find  gainful  employment  yet  there  is 
no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  their  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  too  often  are 
restricted  due  to  their  handicap. 

A  tax  exemption  would,  in  some  meas- 


ure, compensate  those  disabled  persons 
who  are  denied  full  economic  opportunity 
but  who,  nonetheless,  do  work  and  con- 
tribute to  our  economic  growth. 

Enactinent  of  this  legislation  might 
deny  the  Treasury  a  small  amount  of 
revenue.  However,  it  would  provide  these 
disabled  persons  a  retention  of  their 
earned  Income  thus  giving  them  a  great- 
er sense  of  security,  self-reliance  and 
self-support  that  no  CJovernment  sub- 
sidy or  welfare  check  would  possibly 
provide. 

CONGRESSMAN  SISK  INTRODUCING 
LEGISLATION  TODAY  WHICH 
WOULD  PROVIDE  THE  SAME  IN- 
COME TAX  TREATMENT  ON  TAXES 
AND  ASSESSMENTS  PAID  BY 
FARMERS  AS  ON  THOSE  PAID  BY 
CITY  DWELLERS 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bisk]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  today  which  would 
provide  the  same  income  tax  treatment 
on  taxes  and  assessments  paid  by  farm- 
ers as  on  those  paid  by  city  dwellers. 

Our  farmers  are  faced  with  a  con- 
fused and  inequitable  income  tax  situa- 
tion regarding  assessments  paid  to  the 
districts  supplying  water  for  irrigation. 
Presently,  a  farmer  may  not  legally  de- 
duct irrigation  and  water  district  assess- 
ments, while  city  residents  and  business- 
men may  deduct  taxes  for  cities,  school 
districts,  streets,  and  sewer  and  water 
systems.  Assessments  are  deductible  for 
the  farmer  if  identified  as  earmarked  for 
operation  and  maintenance  cost  of  farm- 
ing. However,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  holds  that  the  portion  of  assess- 
ments used  for  the  construction  of  canals 
and  other  works  are  not  deductible,  even 
though  the  farmer  does  not  acquire  title 
to  the  canals  built  by  these  districts  any- 
more than  the  city  dweller  owns  the 
water  systems,  schools,  courthouses,  and 
roads  for  which  their  taxes  are  deduct- 
ible. Moreover,  generally  speaking,  the 
farmer  cannot  amortize  or  depreciate  his 
share  of  the  capital  costs  of  such  works, 
even  though  he  could  do  so  if  he  indi- 
vidually built  the  works  to  serve  his 
farmland. 

Taxes  or  assessments  for  all  types  of 
governmental  purposes  are  regularly  de- 
ductible for  Federal  income  tax  purposes, 
but  for  some  reason  the  law  has  never 
been  clearly  made  to  apply  in  the  same 
manner  for  the  taxes  for  public  water 
works  necessary  to  agricultural  life  and 
Industry.  In  my  opinion,  the  tax  law 
and  its  interpretation  provides  discrim- 
inatory regulations  against  the  rural 
landowner  as  compared  to  the  urban 
landowner  and  industrialist. 

I  might  point  out  that  a  large  share 
of  the  irrigated  and  most  productive  land 
in  the  United  States  is  served  by  water  or 
irrigation  districts  or  associations.  As 
all  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  our 


farmers  are  confronted  today  by 
numerous  and  serious  financial  problems. 
One  of  them  is  the  imcertainty  surround- 
ing this  tax  matter.  I  might  add  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  farmers  are  pres- 
ently and  irmocently  deducting  this 
assessment  as  an  operating  expense.  My 
bill  would  finally  recognize  this  fact,  and 
as  such,  this  action  would  not  result  in 
a  great  loss  of  tax  money. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  this 
legislation  Is  necessary  to  eliminate  this 
threat  of  imjust  taxation,  and  con- 
sequently I  ask  my  colleagues  to  indicate 
their  support  by  joining  with  me  in  the 
Introduction  of  this  or  a  similar  bill. 


COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOR 

Mr.  BEIVHiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  enactment  of  the  Wagner  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  in  1935  pro- 
vided American  worklngmen  with  a  well- 
deserved  bill  of  rights.  For  the  first  time, 
the  right  of  employees  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  with  their  employers 
was  guaranteed. 

With  the  protections  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  union  organization 
was  spurred,  and  unions  were  finally  able 
to  represent  adequately  their  members. 
In  the  decade  after  passage  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act,  union  membership  grew  from 
3.5  to  12.5  million.  Collective  bargaining 
agreements  provided  workers  with  in- 
creased wages  and  greatly  expanded 
fringe  benefits.  Since  the  late  1930's,  in- 
dustrial wages  have  risen  nearly  500  per- 
cent. 

Some  workers,  however,  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  protection  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Union 
organization  among  these  workers,  who 
include  farm  laborers,  is  minimal.  So 
are  wages. 

At  the  most,  2  to  3  percent  of  farm- 
workers are  included  in  collective  bar- 
gaining arrangements.  The  average 
farmworker,  in  October  1966,  earned 
$1.07  for  each  hour  of  work.  On  a  yearly 
basis,  a  farm  laborer  with  a  family  to 
support  is  paid  between  $2,000  and  $2,500. 
In  manufacturing  occupations,  where 
there  is  a  far  higher  degree  of  union  ac- 
tivity, workers  earn  nearly  three  times 
as  much  as  farm  laborers.  In  October 
1966,  the  hourly  wage  for  industrial 
workers  was  $2.75. 

Recent  inclusion  of  some  farmwork- 
ers under  the  wage  and  hour  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  was  a  start 
at  correcting  the  unfortunate  conditions 
in  American  agricultural  employment. 
Protection  of  the  farm  laborer's  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  would 
be  yet  another  step  In  this  direction. 

Legislation  which  would  place  farm 
laborers  under  the  protections  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  has  been 
introduced  by  several  of  our  colleagues, 
including  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
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the  Select  Labor  Subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hol- 
land]. It  is  my  pleasure  to  Join  In 
sponsoring  this  legislation  and  to  urge 
prompt  action  on  it. 

AMBASSADOR  REISCHAUER'S  COM- 
MENTS ON  VIETNAM  AND  ASIAN 
RELATIONS  ENDORSED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wolff).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Cohelan],  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week,  our  former  Ambassador  to  Japan, 
the  Honorable  Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  has 
made  a  most  important,  constructive  and 
timely  contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  the  problems  we  face  In  Vietnam  and 
the  larger  question  of  our  Asian  rela- 
tions. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  to  our  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  ob- 
servations offered  by  Dr.  Reischauer  and 
to  associate  myself  with  the  positions  he 
has  taken. 

As  Dr.  Reischauer  stated: 

I  am  myself  a  supporter  of  the  adminis- 
tration's objective  In  Vietnam,  which,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  to  bring  the  war  to  as 
speedy  an  end  as  possible,  without  resorting 
to  either  of  the  dangerous  alternatives  of 
Withdrawal  or  major  escalation. 

He  went  on  to  say,  and  I  certainly 
agree: 

In  my  view,  this  objective  can  best  be  at- 
tained by  prudent  de-escalation  of  the  con- 
flict's purely  military  aspects — for  Instance, 
the  bombing  of  the  north. 

In  response  to  questioning,  Dr.  Rei- 
schauer emphasized  a  view  which  I  hold 
strongly,  that  there  would  be  "more  hope 
of  valid  negotiations  if  we  were  not 
bombing  the  north."    He  continued: 

Here.  Is  a  psychological  blunder  on  our 
part;  the  notion  that  we  bring  them  to  the 
negotiating  table  by  making  It  palnfiU 
enough.  This  is  just  a  complete  psychologi- 
cal misunderstanding. 

There  are,  of  course,  very  legitimate 
questions  as  to  just  how  effective  our 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  been.  We 
have  unquestionably  raised  the  price  the 
North  Vietnamese  must  pay  to  infiltrate 
men  and  materials  to  the  south.  But  it 
is  clear  that  we  have  not  stopped  this 
infiltration,  and  there  are  many  indica- 
tions that  we  may  not  even  have  slowed 
it  materially. 

Harrison  Salisbury's  columns,  written 
during  his  visit  to  North  Vietnam,  indi- 
cate the  limited  strategic  effectiveness 
of  our  bombing.  Mr.  Salisbury  also  sug- 
gested, and  I  think  he  may  be  right,  that 
the  bombing  has  stiffened  the  resolve  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  fight  on. 
Among  other  things  he  noted  that: 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese that  the  United  States  is  deUberately  di- 
recting bombs  against  the  civilian  popula- 
tion although  ostensibly  contending  that 
"military  objectives"  are  the  targets. 

The  very  distinguished  and  able  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Robert  McNamara. 
bas  questioned  how  great  an  effect  the 
bombing  has  had.  In  an  interview  at 
Harvard  in  November  he  stated: 


I  dont  believe  that  this  price  (bombing) 
by  Itself  will  lead  the  North  to  changing  their 
course  of  action  in  the  South. 

He  continued: 

I  am  certain  that  air  power  can  put  a 
limit  on  the  volume  of  flow  but  whether  that 
limit  has  actually  caused  a  reduction  of  the 
flow  In  the  current  Instance,  I  frankly  can't 
say. 

And,  he  added: 

I  don't  believe  that  air  power  by  Itself, 
under  conditions  such  as  those  directed 
solely  to  military  targets,  which  is  our  only 
objective,  can  change  the  will  of  the  politi- 
cal leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  June  of  last  year,  I 
called  our  bombing  of  the  oil  depots 
near  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  a  dangerous 
policy.  I  continue  to  feel  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  represents  a  major 
obstacle  in  our  path  to  a  possible  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  the  war. 

Along  with  U.N.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  and  Senator  Mansfield,  I  believe 
that  a  prolonged  pause  in  our  bombing 
of  the  north  offers  the  best  hope  to  break 
the  present  stalemate  in  our  efforts  to 
achieve  peace  talks  and  to  turn  down  a 
war  which  daily  grows  more  costly  and 
dangerous. 

I  realize  that  the  other  side  may  not 
respond  to  this  initiative.  But  leaders 
of  both  the  National  Liberation  Front 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  Government 
have  repeatedly  said  that  a  halt  in  the 
bombing  was  a  necessary  first  step  to 
negotiations.  Such  an  effort  on  our  part 
would  put  them  squarely  on  the  spot  and 
present  them  with  an  oppwrtunity  to 
respond  either  through  a  turndown  of 
their  own  military  efforts  or  a  more  re- 
ceptive response  to  our  bids  for  a  peace 
conference. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  do  not  favor  a  precipitous 
withdrawal  any  more  than  I  favor  major 
escalation.  I  am  opposed  to  both.  As 
Dr.  Reischauer  pointed  out  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  a  helter- 
skelter  American  withdrawal  might 
pump  back  enthusiasm  into  the  fading 
Communist  confidence  in  promoting  sub- 
versive wars. 

But,  as  this  knowledgeable  and  dis- 
tinguished observer  of  Asian  affairs  sug- 
gested, we  can  take  steps  to  simmer  down 
the  war,  to  deescalate  certain  military 
efforts  in  an  attempt  to  bring  us  closer 
to  the  conference  table  and  a  negotiated 
peace  that  could  Include  self-determina- 
tion for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  which  Dr.  Reis- 
chauer made  in  his  testimony  was  to  dis- 
cuss the  larger  question  of  our  whole 
foreign  policy  toward  Asia.  He  advanced 
a  few  general  propositions,  as  Indicative 
of  the  fundamental  directions  in  which 
we  should  be  trjring  to  move  over  the 
years  ahead.  I  would  like  to  quote  them 
in  full: 

1.  We  should  seek  to  minimize  our  mili- 
tary Involvement  and  mlUtary  commitments 
m  Asia,  because  our  vital  Interests  are  not 
likely  to  be  threatened  in  most  of  Asia,  be- 
cause our  type  of  military  strength  is  not 
very  effective  In  meeting  subversion  and 
guerrilla  warfare,  which  are  the  chief  threats 
to  the  BtabUlty  of  most  Asian  countries,  and 
because  our  military  presence  is  likely  to  stir 
up  antl-Amerlcan  reactions  and  have  other 


Influences    adverse    to   o\ir   long-range   In- 
terests. 

2.  We  should  not  try  to  Induce  most  Asian 
countries  to  allg^  themselves  formally  with 
UB,  since  such  alignments  do  not  add  to  our 
security  and  are  not  likely  to  be  as  effective 
in  giving  them  security  as  are  their  own  iin- 
fettered  nationalism  and,  possibly,  regional 
groupings  of  like-minded  countries.  Far 
more  useful,  both  to  the  security  of  most 
Asian  nations  and  to  our  own.  are  multi- 
lateral involvements  of  these  states  with  one 
another  and  with  aU  the  developed  nations. 

3.  We  should  not  sponsor  political,  social, 
or  economic  change  In  Asian  countries, 
though  we  should  be  responsive  to  requests 
from  them  for  aid  In  carrying  out  such 
changes,  whenever  we  Judge  that  these 
changes  would  help  in  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  these  countries  and  that  our  aid 
could  usefully  contribute  to  this  end.  We 
run  serious  and  unwarranted  dangers  when 
we  take  tbe  Initiative  In  spKinsorlng  Import- 
ant Internal  changes  In  Asian  lands  or  when 
our  Influence  becomes  so  preponderant  that 
we  assume  responsibility  for  the  existence  or 
nature  of  a  regime.  Such  situations  are  ail 
too  likely  to  produce  serious  friction  between 
our  well-meaning  efforts  and  their  na- 
tionalism. 

4.  We  should  not  seek  to  play  tbe  role  of 
leader  in  Asia,  rallying  allies  to  our  policies, 
but  should  attempt  to  withdraw  to  the  role 
of  a  friendly  outside  supporter  of  Individual 
or  collective  Asian  Initiatives.  In  such  a  role 
we  are  more  likely  to  be  able  to  give  effective 
aid  to  Asian  countries  than  when  we  assume 
the  leadership  ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Dr.  Rel- 
schauer's  most  timely  presentation  to  our 
colleagues  for  their  consideration  and 
study,  and  include  it  at  this  point  with 
my  remarks : 

Statement  by  the  Honorable  Edwin  O. 
reischairer  at  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  January  31,  1967 
It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  appear  before  this 
distinguished  committee  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  heavy  responsibility.  The  subject 
you  have  asked  me  to  comment  on — "Asia, 
the  Pacific  and  the  United  States" — Is  so  vast 
and  complex  that  no  one  can  claim  more 
than  a  very  limited  view  of  the  whole.  I 
shall  attempt,  however,  to  be  responsive  to 
your  request  and  to  the  specific  questions 
raised  in  the  preliminary  memorandum 
which  was  sent  to  me.  Since  I  must  cover 
so  large  a  subject  in  such  brief  compass,  I 
will  have  to  ^eak  In  broad  generalities, 
without  the  benefit  of  careful  qualifications 
and  subtleties  of  distinction.  I  regard  my 
role  in  this  hearing  as  being  to  provoke 
dlsctisslon,  rather  than  to  provide  definitive 
solutions. 

Asia,  as  I  see  It.  Is  likely  to  be  tbe  area 
of  our  most  difficult  foreign  poUcly  decisions, 
not  only  In  the  immediate  future  but  for 
many  decades  to  come.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, because  even  that  restricted  part  of 
Asia  which  stretches  from  Pakistan  and  India 
eastward  to  China  and  Japan  contains  over 
half  the  population  of  the  world;  most  of 
the  people  In  this  area  live  in  underdeveloped 
and  therefore  relatively  unstable  countries; 
and  our  knowledge  of  these  lands,  both  with- 
in the  government  and  In  the  public  at 
large,  is  probably  less  adequate  than  in  the 
case  of  any  other  major  part  of  tbe  world. 

Knowledge,  of  course,  cannot  be  equated 
with  wisdom,  but  knowledge  certainly  Is  a 
prerequisite  to  sensitive  understanding, 
which  In  turn  Is  necessary  for  wisdom  In 
policy.  I  believe  very  strongly  that  we  In 
this  country  must  put  greater  emphasis  on 
learning  more  about  the  countries  and 
societies  of  Asia,  both  In  terms  of  specialized 
knowledge  and  In  terms  of  popular  under- 
standing. We  also  need  to  make  a  con- 
scious effort  to  inject  more  expert  knowl- 
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edge  of  Asian  affairs  at  the  hlgh-pollcy- 
maklng  levels  ot  the  government.  In  order 
to  help  balance  the  much  greater  degree  of 
knowledge  of  the  West  that  exists  among  our 
leaders.  Until  we  have  done  both  these 
things  we  stand,  I  believe,  on  dangerously 
thin  Ice  In  our  approach  to  the  manifold, 
perplexing  problems  of  oxir  relationship  with 
Asia. 

The  situation  In  Vietnam  seems  to  me  a 
case  In  point.  I  am  myself  a  supporter  of 
the  administration's  objective  In  Vietnam, 
which,  as  I  understand  It,  la  to  bring  the  war 
to  as  speedy  an  end  &b  possible,  without  re- 
sorting to  either  of  the  dangerous  alterna- 
tives of  withdrawal  or  major  escalation.  I 
might  add  that,  in  my  view,  this  objective 
can  best  be  attained  by  prudent  de-escala- 
tion of  the  conflict's  purely  military  aspects 
— for  instance,  the  bombing  of  the  North. 
Regardless  of  how  one  views  our  present 
policy,  however,  I  believe  we  would  all  agree 
that  our  position  In  Vietnam  Is  something  we 
should  have  avoided.  If  at  several  times  In 
the  past  we  had  correctly  Judged  the  reali- 
ties of  the  situation  In  Vietnam,  the  risks  In- 
volved, and  the  limitations  of  our  Influence, 
we  woiild  have  made  different  choices  than 
we  did.  Decisions,  which  at  the  time  may 
have  seemed  small  and  relatively  unim- 
portant, led  us  step  by  step  to  our  present 
unhappy  jxjsltlon.  My  personal  feeling  la 
that  two  of  our  major  mistakes  were  made 
early — ^in  the  years  after  1946  In  backing  the 
revival  of  French  colonialism  and  In  1954 
In  stepping  Into  the  unsound  situation  the 
French  left  behind  them.  Be  that  as  It  may, 
the  war  In  Vietnam  shows  that  we  need  a 
clearer  concept  of  our  long-range  relation- 
ship with  Asia  so  that  we  wlU  have  sounder 
guide  lines  In  the  day-to-day  decisions  that 
cumulatively  Shape  o\ir  policy. 

We  have  In  the  past,  I  believe,  frequently 
applied  to  Asia,  attitudes  and  policies  devel- 
oped In  o\ur  relations  with  Eiirope,  without 
taking  Into  adequate  consideration  the  vast 
differences  between  the  two  areas.  We  have 
tended  to  equate  the  threat  that  the  Soviet 
Union  posed  to  the  independence  of  the 
coimtrles  of  Europe  with  quite  dissimilar 
threats  to  stability  and  Independence  that 
the  Asian  countries  faced.  We  have  sought 
to  meet  these  threats  in  Asia  with  the  same 
system  of  alignments  and  firm  defense  lines 
that  proved  successful  In  Europe,  even 
though  the  vast  areas  and  populations  in- 
volved, the  weakness  of  the  local  economies, 
the  Instability  of  political  institutions,  and 
the  psychological  and  cultural  barriers  be- 
tween us  and  Asians  made  such  alignments 
and  defense  lines  much  less  effective  and 
much  harder  to  maintain  than  in  Europe. 
I  do  not,  however,  subscribe  to  the  theaU 
that  there  are  some  f\indamental  differences 
between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  relation- 
ships based  on  geography  or  the  different 
cultural  backgrounds  of  the  trans-Atlantic 
and  trans-Paclflc  areas.  Nor  do  I  believe 
in  a  sharp  distinction  between  our  role  as 
a  Pacific  power  and  as  an  Asian  power. 
There  are,  of  course,  differences  In  the  dis- 
tances to  Europe,  to  the  western  edge  of 
the  Pacific,  and  to  the  Indian  sub-continent 
that  are  important  even  in  this  day  of 
rapid  global  movement.  Because  of  otir 
preponderant  naval  power.  Islands  remain 
more  defensible  than  continental  areas. 
And  cviltural  differences  are  nattirally  very 
Important  In  international  relations.  But 
m  this  rapidly  shrinking  world,  our  funda- 
mental foreign  policies,  I  believe,  must  be 
world-wide.  Within  the  limits  of  our  power 
and  influence,  we  must  seek  to  achieve  peace, 
stability,  prosperity  and  the  right  to  na- 
tional self-determination  everywhere,  or  we 
may  end  up  by  achieving  these  goals 
nowhere. 

There  are.  however,  differences  in  how 
these  goals  are  best  pursued  In  different 
parts  of  the  world.  One  distinction  In  our 
foreign  policies  that  I  believe  must  be  recog- 
nized clearly  Is  the  difference  between  our 


relationship  with  the  modernized.  Indus- 
trialized nations  and  with  the  so-called 
less-developed  regions.  This  Is  more  a  tem- 
poral difference  than  a  geographic  or  cul- 
tural one.  It  derives  from  the  time  lag 
In  the  acquisition  of  modern  technology  and 
Institutions  on  the  part  of  the  less-devel- 
oped nations.  The  Industrialized  countries 
enter  significantly  Into  the  Immediate  bal- 
ance of  power  In  the  world,  both  military 
and  economic,  the  le8s-<ieveloped  lands  are 
economically  deficit  areas  and  have  little 
but  strictly  localized  military  power.  The 
former,  for  the  most  pert,  are  divided  be- 
tween countries  which  share  with  us  much 
the  same  liberal,  democratic  traditions  and 
Institutions  and  those  that  are  organized 
along  Communist  lines;  the  less-developed 
lands  are  mostly  countries  In  flux,  seeking 
to  establish  a  fixed  pattern  but  far  from 
having  achieved  one. 

The  advanced  nations  are  internally 
stable  and  need  only  fear  external  pres- 
sures; the  less-developad  countries  are,  for 
the  most  part,  far  more  threatened  by  In- 
ternal Instability  than  by  external  aggres- 
sion. In  the  former,  defense  lines,  such 
as  we  can  help  erect,  stand  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation of  advanced  economies  and  stable 
institutions,  while  our  economic  aid  or  co- 
operation can  be  Immediately  effective;  In 
the  latter  our  type  of  military  power  sinks 
all  too  easily  Into  a  quagmire  of  economic 
and  political  disruption,  and  economic  prog- 
ress Is  a  slow,  uncertain  process.  Judging 
from  the  case  histories  of  India,  Burma,  In- 
donesia and  Vietnam,  the  nationalistic  ardor 
of  the  less-developed  countries  may  give 
them  greater  security  against  foreign  dom- 
ination and  Internal  subversion  than  do  mil- 
itary alliances  and  foreign  military  aid.  This, 
In  particular.  Is  a  lesson  we  should  keep  In 
the  forefront  of  our  minds  as  we  deal  with 
Asia. 

Obviously,  the  problems  of  the  developed 
and  less-developed  nations  are  quite  dis- 
similar. Most  important,  we  must  approach 
them  with  entirely  different  time  scales  In 
mind.  The  aggressive  cepacltles  or  needs  for 
defense  of  the  industrialized  nations  are  mat- 
ters of  immediate  concern  to  the  United 
States.  These  countries  can  be  dangerous 
enemies  or  effective  alBes  right  now.  The 
momentary  situation  or  attitudes  of  the  less- 
developed  countries  are  of  less  vital  concern 
to  us.  As  allies,  they  may  detract  more  from 
our  overall  strength  than  they  add  to  it. 
As  enemies,  they  threaten  few  if  any  of  our 
vital  Interests.  What  really  counts  Is  how 
they  develop  over  the  next  several  decades,  as 
they  modernize  their  technology  and  insti- 
tutions and  develop  power.  Will  they  be- 
come healthy,  stable  members  of  a  peace- 
ful world  order;  or.  will  they,  through  their 
own  Instability  or  ag|resslveness,  militate 
against  It? 

There  Is  another  Important  distinction  be- 
tween our  relationship  with  the  Indus- 
trialized nations  and  the  less-developed  ones. 
The  latter  for  the  most  part  have  emerged 
only  recently  from  colajilalism  or  seml-colo- 
nlal  conditions.  This  makes  them  far  more 
sensitive  and  apprehensive  In  their  relations 
with  us  than  are  the  industrialized  nations. 
Even  with  the  latter,  our  great  size  and  power 
cause  problems.  At  least  I  found  this  to  be 
the  case  In  our  contacts  with  Japan  during 
my  years  there  as  Aiabascador.  With  the 
less-developed  countries,  the  situation  Is  far 
more  difficult.  They  see  us,  not  Just  as  a 
super-power,  but  as  the  greatest  of  the  West- 
ern nations  that  until  recently  held  colonial 
sway  over  much  of  the  World.  We  are  heirs — 
however  Innocently  or  nnwlttlngly — to  a  bit- 
ter history  of  humiliation  and  exploitation 
by  the  Western  powers.  Not  unnaturally  they 
fear  our  domination,  resent  our  great  Influ- 
ence, and  often  bridle  at  our  leadership. 
However  good  our  Inrt^entlons,  our  exercise 
of  power  and  Influence  In  these  countries  Ls 
all  too  likely  to  clash  with  their  strong  sense 
of  nationalism.    This  is  all  the  more  true 


in  areas  like  Asia,  where  basic  differences  in 
race  and  cultural  background  underscore  the 
contrast  In  technological  advancement  and 
power  between  us  and  them.  There  is  a 
distinctiveness  to  the  civilizations  of  Asia 
that  makes  our  every  move  In  Asia  more  in- 
trusive than  in  areas  culturally  or  technolog- 
ically more  akin  to  us.  For  these  reasons  we 
must  bring  to  our  Asian  relationships  a  spe- 
cial degree  of  caution,  restraint,  and  modesty 
in  the  exercise  of  our  power. 

Another  major  consideration  in  trying  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problems  we  face  in 
Asia  is  our  estimate  of  what  in  general  lies  in 
store  for  that  part  of  the  world.  Are  the 
countries  of  Asia  growing  In  viability  or  are 
they  becoming  less  stable?  Are  they  becom- 
ing more  susceptible  to  Internal  subversion 
and  aggression  from  abroad  or  less  so?  Are 
International  communism  and  Chinese  neo- 
Imperlallsm  growing  or  fading  menaces?  We 
must  face  questions  such  as  these  and  answer 
them  as  best  we  can,  before  we  can  make 
any  clear  Judgments  about  alternative 
United  States  policies. 

My  own  personal  reading  In  all  these  mat- 
ters Is  on  the  optimistic  side.  However  slow 
the  progress  In  most  of  Asia,  the  general 
movement,  I  feel.  Is  upward  economically  and 
toward  more  viable  political  and  social  sys- 
tems. Tlie  threat  of  unitary  world  com- 
munism sweeping  Asia  has  largely  faded,  and 
the  menace  of  Chinese  domination — if  ever  It 
was  a  real  menace  In  the  military  sense — 1» 
growing  weaker.  Almost  all  of  the  countries 
of  Asia  are  gaining  In  national  cohesiveness 
and  in  confidence.  In  some  areas  there  has 
been  encouraging  progress  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  healthy  sense  of  regional  co- 
operation. Some  of  these  things  may  be 
happening  because  of  our  Vietnam  stance, 
but  fundamentally  they  are  happening  for 
other  more  basic  reasons  and  In  some  cases 
despite  our  stand  In  Vietnam.  If  the  present 
Vietnam  crisis  can  be  solved  without  either 
great  escalation  or  a  headlong  retreat  by  the 
United  States,  I  believe  that  we  can  count  on 
the  situation  In  Asia  continuing  slowly  to 
improve,  rather  than  deteriorating. 

Another  problem  In  attempting  to  define 
what  our  Asian  policies  should  be  is  the  size 
and  the  diversity  of  the  area  concerned. 
Asian  nations  neither  are  alike  nor  act  alike. 
Each  Is  very  distinctive.  I  therefore  doubt 
that  blanket  policies  should  or  could  be 
applied  to  all  of  the  countries  of  Asia.  Some, 
because  of  strategic  location  or  an  Important 
product,  axe  of  more  Immediate  concern  to 
us  than  others.  As  examples,  I  might  cite 
the  vital  sea  routes  through  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  and  the  oil  of  West  Asia.  As  I  have 
said,  we  can  offer  effective  defense  more  easily 
to  Island  countries  than  to  continental  ones. 
Some  countries  more  eagerly  seek  relations 
with  us  than  others,  and  with  some  we  have 
developed  special  bonds.  The  Philippines, 
South  Korea  and  Taiwan  are  cases  In  point. 
Most  Important,  some  countries  are  far  cloeer 
to  being  stable,  modernized  nations  than  are 
others. 

In  this  regard,  Japan  la,  of  course,  a  special 
case.  Not  so  much  because  It  is  an  Island 
nation  or  a  Pacific,  as  opposed  to  an  Asian, 
land,  but  because  It  is  a  thoroughly  modern- 
ized country,  Japan,  I  believe,  is  as  much  a 
natural  partner  and  ally  of  the  United  States 
as  any  country  in  Europe.  The  Japanese 
have  a  stable  society,  not  susceptible  to  sub- 
version or  vulnerable  to  guerrilla  warfare. 
They  are  capable  of  great  economic  influence 
In  the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly  In  Asia, 
and,  If  they  so  chose,  they  could  be  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  world  balance  of  military 
power.  They  share  with  us  much  the  same 
sort  of  life  and  have  the  aame  general  Inter- 
national interests  and  aspirations.  I  And 
our  present  mutual  security  relationship 
with  Japan  and  all  our  other  forms  of  close 
cooperation  entirely  sound.  I  would  expect 
these  ties  to  grow  stronger  rather  than  weak- 
er m  the  future.  As  other  Asian  nations 
achieve  a  comparable  degree  of  modemlza- 
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tton,  I  would  also  expect  some  of  them  to 
develop  comparable  forms  of  partnership 
with  us.  For  the  time  being,  however,  Japan 
remains  a  case  by  ItseU,  to  be  considered  aa 
an  exception  to  almost  all  the  generalizations 
about  Asia  and  our  policy  toward  Asia. 

Returning  to  the  other  Asian  lands,  I 
ghould  like  to  put  forward,  on  the  basis  of 
the  broad  concepts  discussed  above,  a  few 
general  propositions,  as  indicative  of  the  fun- 
damental directions  in  which  we  should  be 
trying  to  move  over  the  years  ahead.  I  can- 
not In  the  format  of  thla  brief  presentation 
explore  these  propo<ittlons  fully,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  are  concepts  which  should  be 
studied  carefully.  Stated  blimtly  and  with 
s  minimum  of  Justlflcatlon  or  explanation, 
these  propositions  are: 

1.  We  should  seek  to  minimize  our  mili- 
tary Involvement  and  military  commitments 
In  Asia,  because  our  vital  Interests  are  not 
likely  to  be  threatened  in  most  of  Asia,  be- 
cause our  type  of  military  strength  is  not 
very  effective  In  meeting  subversion  and 
guerrilla  warfare,  which  are  the  chief  threats 
to  the  stability  of  most  Asian  countries,  and 
because  our  military  presence  is  likely  to  stir 
up  antl-Amerlcan  reactions  and  have  other 
influences  adverse  to  our  long-range  inter- 
ests. 

2.  We  should  not  try  to  induce  most  Asian 
countries  to  align  themselves  formally  with 
ua,  since  such  allgtunents  do  not  add  to  our 
security  and  are  not  likely  to  be  as  effective 
In  giving  them  security  as  are  their  own  im- 
fettered  nationalism  and,  possibly,  regional 
groupings  of  like-minded  countries.  Far 
more  useful,  both  to  the  security  of  most 
Allan  nations  and  to  our  own,  are  multilat- 
eral Involvements  of  these  states  with  one 
another  and  with  all  the  developed  nations. 

3.  We  should  not  sponsor  political,  social, 
or  economic  change  in  Asian  countries, 
though  we  should  be  responsive  to  requests 
from  them  for  aid  in  carrying  out  such 
changes,  whenever  we  Judge  that  these 
changes  would  help  in  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  these  countries  and  that  our  aid 
could  usefully  contribute  to  this  end.  We 
run  serious  and  unwarranted  dangers  when 
we  take  the  initiative  in  8i>onBortng  impor- 
tant Internal  changes  In  Asian  lands  or  when 
our  Influence  becomes  so  preponderant  that 
we  assume  responsibility  for  the  existence  or 
nature  of  a  regime.  Such  situations  are 
all  too  likely  to  produce  serious  friction  be- 
tween our  well-meaning  efforts  and  their 
nationalism. 

4.  We  should  not  seek  to  play  the  role  of 
leader  In  Asia,  rallying  allies  to  our  policies, 
but  ghould  attempt  to  withdraw  to  the  role 
of  a  friendly  outside  supporter  of  individual 
or  collective  Asian  Initiatives.  In  such  a  role, 
we  are  more  likely  to  be  able  to  give  effective 
aid  to  Asian  countries  than  when  we  assume 
the  leadership  ourselves. 

These  propositions  are,  of  course,  only 
rough  hewn,  and,  even  If  they  were  to  bo 
accepted  as  fundamentally  sound,  we  would 
•till  face  the  question  of  how  to  apply  them. 
As  I  have  said,  the  diversity  of  Asia  naturally 
calls  for  many  slgnlflcant  variations  of 
policy.  The  flow  of  history  also  is  not  to  be 
suHftly  altered.  Because  of  the  world-wide 
situation  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  we  quite  understandably  and  probably 
quite  rightly  assumed  responslbUltles  in  Asia 
&nd  a  posture  in  parts  of  that  area  not  en- 
tirely in  consonance  with  these  propositions. 
They  certainly  are  not  descriptive  of  our 
present  Vietnam  policy.  /  would  not  advo- 
Mte  any  sudden  shift.  Speclflcally,  /  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  make  any  great  progress 
toward  bringing  our  policies  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  line  with  propositions  such  as  these, 
lintil  we  have  achieved  a  much  more  satis- 
/ortory  solution  of  the  Vietnam  problem 
than  is  now  in  sight.  However,  unless  we 
have  guiding  propositions  of  this  type  clearly 
m  mind,  we  cannot  take  steps  In  the  right 
airectlon  when  opportunity  does  offer,  and 


we  run  the  risk  of  wandering  even  further 
afield  from  them. 

I  have  been  addressing  myself,  of  course,  to 
the  problem  of  our  policies  toward  Asian 
countries  with  which  we  have  diplomatic 
contacts,  but  some  of  the  basic  considera- 
tions also  apply  to  Communist  China.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  tended  to  overestimate 
Its  strength  and  Its  Immediate  menace  to 
our  Interests  and  to  Its  neighbors.  The  events 
of  recent  months  have  helped  show  how 
backward  and  troubled  this  country  really 
Is.  Its  economic  progress  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  very  slow  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Thus  oiu-  concern  should  be  focused 
less  on  Its  Immediate  threat  and  more  on  Its 
long-range  development.  In  more  specific 
terms,  we  should  not  concentrate  so  exclu- 
sively on  the  problem  of  containing  Chinese 
aggressiveness  but  Instead  should  place  more 
emphasis  on  finding  ways  to  bring  the  Chi- 
nese Into  meaningful  contact  with  us  and 
other  nations,  so  that  they  will  learn  more 
about  the  realities  of  the  outside  world  and 
will  thus  In  time  come  to  realize  that  they 
must  accommodate  themselves  to  these  reali- 
ties. 

I  applaud  our  efforts  to  find  new  contacts 
with  the  Communist  Chinese  through  the 
exchange  of  newsmen,  scholars,  and  other 
private  citizens.  I  look  upon  trade  contacts 
with  Communist  China  as  being  probably 
of  more  value  to  the  achievement  of  our  long- 
range  objectives  than  detrimental  to  our 
short-term  interests.  I  feel  that  we  should 
not  oppose  Peking's  entry  In  the  United  Na- 
tions or  other  International  bodies,  so  long 
as  It  Is  willing  to  enter  on  the  same  terms 
as  do  other  countries. 

Such  stands  would  mean  the  clear  adop- 
tion of  a  policy  toward  Communist  China  of 
"containment  without  Isolation" — or,  as  the 
President  put  It  last  July  12th,  a  policy  of 
"reconciliation."  I  should  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  I  do  not  believe  such  a  policy 
would  bring  any  Important  lirunedlate 
changes  in  our  relationship  with  that  vast 
country.  We  must  continue  to  support  the 
right  of  the  people  on  Talvran  to  self-deter- 
mination and  membership  in  the  United 
Nations,  and,  that  being  the  case,  Peking 
may  not  chooee  to  enter  the  United  Nations 
for  the  time  being.  Nor  does  It  seem  prob- 
able that  Communist  China  would  respond 
right  away  to  any  offers  from  ua  for  In- 
creased contact.  However,  the  accimiulating 
frustrations  of  the  Peking  regime,  both  in 
foreign  policy  and  at  home,  suggest  that  the 
time  may  be  approaching  when  its  leaders 
will  be  forced  to  take  more  rational  ap- 
proaches to  their  International  problems.  It 
is  Important  that,  when  that  time  comes,  the 
Chinese  realize  that  the  doors  are  open  for 
them  to  participate  in  international  society 
and  to  develop  closer  contacts  with  us.  In 
fact,  the  knowledge  that  these  doors  stood 
open  might  well  hasten  the  decision  in  Pe- 
king to  attempt  to  go  through  them. 

The  realization  that  the  United  States  was 
not  attempting  to  blackball  the  Peking  re- 
gime in  the  United  Nations  and  would  wel- 
come peaceful  coexistence  with  Communist 
China  would  also  help  remove  a  serious 
psychological  barrier  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  Improvement  of  relations  between  us. 
The  Asian  sensitivity  toward  the  advanced, 
Industrialized  countries,  and  particularly  to- 
ward the  United  States  as  the  strongest  of 
the^e  nations.  Is  especially  marked  In  the  case 
of  the  Chinese.  China  la  not  only  the  largest 
country  In  the  world;  for  many  centuries 
It  was  the  most  advanced,  and  the  Chinese 
are  certainly,  and  not  entirely  without  rea- 
son, the  proudest  people  In  the  world.  But 
they  have  been  subjected  to  a  century  and 
more  of  national  humiliation  at  the  hands 
of  technologically  superior  powers.  We  must 
be  especially  careful  to  understand  this  his- 
toric legacy  under  which  the  Chinese  labor 
In  their  relatione  with  the  outside  world. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  Conununlst 
Chinese  fiercely  resent  the  implications  In  our 


present  policy  that  we  have  the  right  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  nature  of  their  govermnent 
and  that  we  feel  it  is  either  unable  or  else 
unfit  to  continue  to  rule  over  the  country 
that  it  clearly  controls.  The  removal  of  these 
implications  in  ovu-  policy  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  Important  flrst  step  we  must  take  if  we 
are  ever  to  build  a  more  satisfactory  rela- 
tionship with  continental  China.  I  might 
add  that  such  a  relationship  Is  the  prereq- 
uisite to  a  truly  peaceful  futive  for  the 
whole  Asian  area. 

I  close  with  a  final  caution  that  I  hope  has 
been  implicit  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  There 
are  many  qualities  that  are  demanded  of  us 
as  we  approach  the  problems  of  Asia — among 
them  patience,  restraint  and  a  sensitivity  to 
Asian  views  and  aspirations.  But  most  im- 
portant of  all,  in  my  Judgment,  is  a  correct 
sense  of  history — and  through  It  a  truer 
perspective  on  the  problems  of  Asia.  We 
have  failed  sometimes  to  understand  the 
deeply  rooted  historic  forces  at  work  in 
Asia — anti-colonlallsm,  natlonsdlsm,  the  ea- 
gerness to  wipe  out  past  humiliations,  and 
the  determination  to  advance  rapidly  but 
without  losing  national  identity.  Instead  we 
have  tended  to  see  Asia  In  a  historic  perspec- 
tive derived  from  other  times  or  other  places. 
We  have,  as  a  consequence,  over-reacted  to 
Images  in  otir  own  minds  and  under-reacted 
to  the  actual  historical  tldee  of  Asia.  Mono- 
lithic conspiracy  has  little  future  In  the  soil 
of  Asia's  diversity.  But  rapid  change,  even 
upheaval,  will  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the 
scene,  as  Asian  countries  seek  to  close  the 
gap  between  themselves  and  the  advanced 
nations.  We  must  learn  to  take  such  up- 
heavals In  stride,  putting  aside  Cold  War 
demonology  and  using  our  Influence  with 
caution  and  restraint  to  help  channel  these 
changes  towto'd  constructive  ends. 

These  are  a  few  thoughts  I  have  on  our 
Asian  policies,  presented  in  bald  and  over- 
simplified form.  I  do  not  offer  them  as  care- 
fully formulated  policy  statements,  but  aa 
concepts  that  may  help  stimulate  the  com- 
mittee In  Its  thinking  about  these  problems. 


COMMERCIAL  AVIA-nON  DEVELOP- 
MENT TRUST  FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wolff).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Vanik]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
several  days,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy has  submitted  a  proposal  under  which 
the  commercial  air  carriers  will  be  asked 
to  share  the  cost  of  building  a  prototjT)e 
of  the  supersonic  airliner  currently  un- 
der construction  by  Boeing  Aircraft  and 
the  General  Electric  Co. 

This  proposal  for  voluntary  contribu- 
tions toward  the  development  of  the  su- 
personic aircraft  Is  reasonable  and  proper 
but  not  likely  to  precipitate  a  rush  of 
contributions  to  the  Federal  Treasury  for 
this  essential  purpose.  Are  air  carriers 
to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  an- 
ticipated need  for  the  new  equipment  or 
in  proportion  to  their  financial  capaci- 
ty? Will  American  purchasers  of  the 
rival  Concorde  be  expected  to  contribute 
to  the  costs  of  developing  an  American- 
made  counterpart? 

The  proposal  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  "pass  the  hat"  for  research 
and  development  of  the  supersonic  jet 
does  not  appear  feasible — or  likely.  This 
is  no  way  to  fund  and  administer  a  pro- 
gram of  this  magnitude  and  importance. 
Research  and  development  must  be 
planned  and  organized  around  firm  fis- 
cal planning  and  not  by  pledges  and 
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promises  of  donable  funds.  "Sweet  chari- 
ty" will  not  build  a  supersonic  transport. 
The  bonanza,  of  1966  earnings  by  the 
trunk  carriers  resulting  from  high-den- 
sity travel,  lower  jet  operating  costs,  and 
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indefensible  jet  surcharges  guarantees 
superprofit  years  ahead  for  the  airline 
industry.  Six  major  airlines  report  the 
following  1966  earnings  and  revenues 
and  estimate  the  1967  outlook: 


Line 


Earnings  < 


Revenues ' 


United 


American. 


Northwest. 


Eastern. 


Trans  World... 
Fan  American. 


1966 


$35,000,000 

$2.15 
63,000,000 

$5.90 
53,400,000 

$5.85 
15,000,000 

$3.14 
29,800,000 

$3.29 
73, 200, 000 

$4.65 


1967 


$70,000,000 

$4.30 
61,480.000 

$6.80 
61,410,000 

$6.75 
36,000,000 

$7.60 
35,880,000 

$3.95 
84,900,000 

$5.37 


1966 


1967 


$850,801,000 
62C,  000, 000 
31D,  000, 000 
600,000,000 
631,600,000 
836, 273,  750 


$1,000,000,000 
603, 000, 000 
400,000,000 
675.000,000 
940,000,000 
970,000,000 


1  Estimates. 

Despite  these  unprecedented  earnings, 
I  cannot  see  these  airlines  voluntarily 
digging  into  their  profits  for  the  $4.5- 
biUion  commitment  required  for  the 
supersonic  transport  development. 

However,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
would  be  thoroughly  justified  at  this  time 
to  order  a  5-percent  rate  reduction  on 
trunk  airline  travel.  Simultaneously,  it 
would  be  prudent  and  wise  to  increase 
the  present  5-percent  airline  tax  to  10 
percent  and  earmark  the  additional  5- 
percent  tax  revenues  to  a  commercial 
aviation  development  triist  fund  to  pro- 
vide for  the  supersonic  jet  and  such  other 
developments  as  may  be  deemed  ad- 
visable. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
develop  a  commercial  aviation  develop- 
ment trust  fund  to  pay  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  costs  involved  in  develop- 
ing new  commercial  aircraft  such  as  the 
SST,  supersonic  transport. 

This  legislation,  identical  with  H.R. 
17289  which  I  introduced  last  year,  would 
create  the  trust  fund  by  Increasing  the 
Federal  tax  on  commercial  air  travel 
from  its  present  5  percent  to  10  percent. 
This  would  raise  an  additional  $150  mil- 
lion per  year  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  said  that  by  1974  the  300-ton 
supersonic  transport,  an  aircraft  worth 
$32  mUUon,  will  be  able  to  carry  300 
passengers  at  1,800  miles  per  hour  and 
will  cross  the  continent  In  less  than  2 
hours.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the  super- 
sonic transport  may  employ  650,000  per- 
sons over  the  next  15  years  and  its  inter- 
national sales  may  turn  the  balance  of 
payments  in  our  direction  and  end  the 
gold  drain.  The  builder  of  the  aircraft 
anticipates  gross  sales  totaling  $50  bil- 
lion. 

It  is  only  certain,  however,  that  for 
decades  the  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
have  never  yet  been  on  an  airplane,  will 
be  paying  $4.5  billion  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  supersonic  transport  and 
will  receive  no  direct  benefit  from  it. 
Their  only  contact  with  It  will  be  through 
shattering  sonic  booms. 

Thus,  there  is  little  Justification  for 
requiring  the  taxpaylng  public  to  assimie 
the  total  burden  of  developing  super- 
sonic transport  planes  which  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  people  can  be  expected  to 
use  in  the  next  20  years.  We  should  pro- 
ceed to  develop  the  best  aircraft  we  can 


and  maintain  America's  long  supremacy 
in  outstanding  aircraft  production;  but, 
when  our  city  dwellers  and  urban  poor 
are  being  asked  to  take  cuts  on  programs 
affecting  their  very  health  and  housing, 
the  cost  of  developing  profitable  com- 
merical  aircraft  should  be  borne  by  the 
user. 

Almost  all  citizens  h»ve  used  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  and  have  helped 
pay  for  it  by  contributing  to  the  highway 
trust  fund.  This  system  and  its  trust 
fund  of  billions  of  dollars  has  been  highly 
successful.  This  bill,  creating  a  com- 
mercial aviation  trust  fund,  works  on  the 
same  principle.  Those  who  will  use  the 
supersonic  transp>ort  should  bear  a  major 
portion  of  its  development  cost. 

Airline  revenue  paasenger  miles  dou- 
bled from  38.8  billion  in  1961  to  an  es- 
timated 87.5  billion  in  1967.  Aviation's 
share  of  airline  and  railroad  passenger 
miles  has  gone  from  22.5  percent  in  1950 
to  74.8  percent  in  1964,  The  aviation  in- 
dustry is  booming  and  in  a  healthy 
state;  profits  are  up  almost  without  ex- 
ception. Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  aviation  is 
still  heavily  subsidized.  Almost  the  en- 
tire appropriation  of  the  Federal  Avia- 


tion Agency  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  are,  in  reality,  subsidies  to  the 
airways  system  and  the  relatively  few 
people  who  use  the  airways.  Since  1939, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  paid  di- 
rect subsidies  to  the  airlines  of  $1.4  bU- 
lion  and  the  fiscal  1968  budget  still  calls 
for  $59.5  million  in  payments  to  small  air- 
lines. 

As  the  following  table  shows,  in  the 
1960's,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
budget  has  run  at  about  $800  million. 
And,  this  year's  budget  calls  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $740  million  without  any 
appropriation  for  supersonic  transport 
development.  Thus,  in  the  sixties  alone, 
through  Federal  aid  to  airports  and 
safety-device  construction  and  other 
services  to  air  travelers,  the  general  tax- 
payer has  paid  approximately  $6.4  bil- 
lion, as  follows: 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Total 
Calendar  year:  appropriations 

1961    $707,424,000 

1962  -        799,800,000 

1963  *"         766.925,000 

1964  833,341,500 

1965    736,992,000 

1966        866,861,000 

1967  (estimate) 993,196,000 

1968  (estimate) 740,960,000 

Total    6,445,499,500 

crvn.  AERONAUTICS  BOARD  BUDGET  AND  PROGRAMS 
A.   ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIVITIES 

First,  economic  regulation— rate  regu- 
lation, and  so  forth ; 

Second,  safety  activities — investigating 
and  determining  the  probable  cause  of 
3.ccid6ntfS  * 

Third,  Board  adjudication — executive 
and  legal  staff  activities;  and 

Fourth,  administrative  services. 

Appropriations 
(Thousands  of  dollars] 
Fiscal  year: 

1965    - 10.9''2 

1966   - -  16,898 

1967  - 11,066 

1968  ""'." 9.066 


B.    SUBSIDIES 

Subsidy  accruing  to  air  carriers  for  air  carrier  operations  conducted  during  the  fiscal  yean 
J  1939—66 


[It.  thousands] 


Year 


1939.. 
1040.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943.. 
1944.. 
1945.. 
1946.. 
1947.. 
1948.. 
1949. . 
ig-TO. . 
1951.. 
1952.. 
1953- 
1954.. 
1955.. 
1956.. 
1957.. 
19.58.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 


Domestic 
trunks 


Total. 


$12, 300 
1.1 807 
13. 857 
13.881 

4.9';y 

2,007 

2.305 

4.082 

9.  0.W 

21,  .'■)74 

2ii.  188 

2''i.  749 

17.612 

6.411 

3,  527 

3,848 

2, 825 

1.819 

1,585 

2,283 

1.201 


Local 

service 


Helicopter 


Alaskan  and 
Hawaiian 


2,628 
3,326 
3,326 


201, 166 


$1,081 
3,674 
9,411 
12,396 
14,848 
17.  319 
18,990 
21,852 
24,299 
22, 358 
24, 122 
28,445 
32, 703 
36,452 
51,808 
67,023 
65,269 
68,390 
68,413 
67,000 
66,000 


$2, 574 
2,656 
2,735 
3,771 
4,419 
4,860 
4,930 
6,538 
5,781 
6,000 
4,300 
4,300 
2,100 


711,863 


62,964 


$96 
95 
94 
94 
131 
212 
1,804 
2,176 
2,542 
3.004 
2.930 
2.869 
3,055 
6,083 
8,715 
8,992 
8,195 
7,910 
7,923 
8,224 
7,505 
9,001 
9,775 
9,423 
10, 125 
10,589 
10, 519 
10, 816 


Inter- 
national 


$.5,  077 

7,865 

9,75fi 

7,477 

2,499 

1,349 

2,788 

12,399 

25. 104 

29. 651 

32,809 

37. 472 

28,662 

31.964 

33,642 

18,714 

3,757 

6,632 

6,903 

4,911 


Total 


152,897 


309,491 


S17,473 

21,767 

23,707 

21,452 

7,599 

3,m 

6,897 
19,738 
40.436 
63,640 
74,323 
81,93S 
66,648 
63,448 
67,738 
58,427 
39,791 
43,218 
48,627 
52,540 
50,018 
65,739 
72,336 
80,473 
83,515 
85,930 
85,145 
82,242 


1,428,371 


The  following  analysis  shows  the  sub- 
sidy outlook  for  1967  under  final  board 
actions: 


Certificated  carrier  units: 

Domestic  operations 

Helicopter  operations. . . 
Local  service  operations 

Alaskan  operations 

Hawaiian  of)erations 

U.S.-flag  operations 

All-carRO  operations 

other  operations 


Non- 
subsidized 


Subsidized 


will  not  go  into  the  General  Treasury 
but  into  a  special  fund  to  insure  that 
America  remains  the  pioneer  In  aircraft 
safety,  speed,  and  excellence. 
My  bill  is  as  follows: 


1  Northeast  Airlines. 

I  These  will  continue  at  a  reduced  rate. 


A  bill  to  Increase  the  tax  on  the  transporta- 
tion of  persons  by  air,   and   to  use  the 
additional    revenues   to   establish   a   trust 
' '        fund  for  the  purpose  of  financing  certain 
J 13         development     activities     of    the    Federal 
8  Aviation  Agency 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
',l'_l  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
—     America   in   Congress   assemtiled.   That    (a) 

subsections    (a),    (b),    and    (c)    of   section 

4261  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

(relating  to  imposition  of  tax  on  transporta- 

.      .,  i  i  t.T       1.  .  tion  of  persons  by  air)    are  each  amended 

As  the  next  table  shows,  in  no  year     ^y  striking  out  "5  percent"  and  inserting  in 

has  the  Federal  Treasury  received  from     neu  thereof  "lo  percent". 

the  airline  passenger  excise  tax  plus  the         (b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

aviation  fuel  tax  more  than  one-sixth     (a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  amounts 

to  one-seventh  of  the  amount  the  Treas-     paid  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 

ury  has  returned  in  direct  and  Indirect     calendar  month  commencing  more  than  ten 

subsidies.    The  time  for  a  research  and     1!:^,!,""  *^*  ^L*^?„V^»,1^r  w,n^^ 

development  trust  fund  is  obviously  long    ttLZcT^fZ        "'^'''^  ^'""^  °    " 

overdue.  sec.   2.  (a)    There   is  established  In   the 

Taxes  paid  by  the  airlines  to  the  Federal      Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund 

Government  ^o  be   known   as   the   aviation    trust   fund 

(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"trust  fluid") ,  consisting  of  such  amounts 
as  may  be  appropriated,  credited,  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  trust  fund  as  provided  In  this 
section. 

(b)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
trust  fund,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  amounts  equiv- 
alent to  one-half  of  the  taxes  received  In  the 
Treasury  under  section  4261  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  from  collections  made 
on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  cal- 
endar month  which  commences  more  than 
10  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  trust  fund,  as  repayable  advances, 
such  additional  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
make  the  expenditures  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (e). 

(c)  Not  less  often  than  once  each  cal- 
endar month,  that  portion  of  the  amount 
appropriated  by  subsection  (b)(1)  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  will 
be  received  In  the  Treasury  during  such 
month  shall  be  transferred  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
trust  fund.  With  respect  to  any  calendar 
month,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  adjust- 
ment in  the  amount  transferred  under  this 
subsection  as  may  be  necessary  to  adjust  any 
amount  so  transferred  by  the  Secretary  for 
any  prior  calendar  month  on  the  basis  of  an 
estimate  which  was  in  excess  of,  or  less  than, 
the  amount  actually  received  In  the  Treasury 

'  .\o  vaUd  estimates  are  available  before  1951,  when  '°^,^^"f?\  ^T^°IJ^}^^^i^^^^^\.f  t>,»  r»p™ 
consumption  was  relatively  sraaU,  (d)(1)  It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
_..,  ,,.ji.i,.T^iji.  tary  of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the  trtist  fimd, 
In  this  years  budget,  the  President  and  (after  consultation  with  the  AdmlnU- 
has  called  for  some  minor  changes  in  trator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency)  to 
airline  user  charges.  It  is  proposed  that  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  the 
a  2-percent  charge  on  airfreight  bills  1st  day  of  March  of  each  year  on  the  flnan- 
be  instituted,  "which  will  help  to  cover  c^ai  condition  and  the  results  of  the  opera- 
commercial  aviation's  share  of  the  cost  "o°«  °'  *^«  ^^  ^,'^'^J.^^^^LV.^^l'^^ 
nt  n.^  T,  J  1  ,  .  ,,  ,  .,  fiscal  year  and  on  its  expected  condition  and 
or  the  Federal  airway  system.  A  4-  operations  during  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
cent-per-gallon  charge  on  jet  fuel  used  year.  Such  reports  shall  be  printed  as  a 
In  the  general  aviation  Industry  is  also  House  document  of  the  session  of  the  Con- 
belng  proposed.     The  Federal   Aviation  gress  to  which  the  report  is  submitted. 

Agency  estimates  that  the  2-percent  air-        <2)  "«*»»"  »»«  t^«  '^^^y  °*  ^^'.^^^T/fi^I 

fn>4»k4.  kill  i.      —Ill  1 1       1   t    ii-    m  of  the  Treasury  to  invest  such  portion  of  the 

rreight  bUl  tax  will  bring  into  the  Treas-    ^^^  ^^^^  ^s  u  not.  to  the  opinion  of  the 

ury  about  $9.3  million  per  year  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  AvlaUon 
aviation  Jet  tax  charge,  about  $5.2  Agency,  required  to  meet  c\irrent  wlthdraw- 
million  als     Such  inveetmente  may  be  made  only  In 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today    l'i*r'*''''*?^*°.^»,n^^lf;?n!,°'^,«f«n*t^ed^^^*S 

ig  »     _i.       I  »   i._.        -J      .   r     i.     i  States  or   In  obligations   guaranteed  as   to 

U  an   extension    of   this    principle    that  i^t^  prUjclpal  and   interest  by  the  United 

"lose  who  use  a  service  should  help  pay  states.    For  such  purpose,  such  obUgatlona 

^or  it.    The  revenue  from  this  proposal  may  be  acquired  (A)  on  original  issue  at  the 
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Calendar  year 

Passenger 
excise  tax 

Aviation 
fuel  tax 

1966 

$139, 624,  000 

135, 000,  000 

llfi,  000.  000 

101.  000.  000 

172.  000,  000 

166,  OOO,  000 

158,  000.  000 

146,  000,  000 

122,  000,  000 

115,000,000 

101,  000, 000 

90,  000,  000 

87.  000.  000 

103.  000,  000 

89,  000,  000 

78, 000,  000 

1965       

+$8,  000, 000 

19M         

11,000,000 

1963         

12, 000,  000 

1962 

13,  000, 000 

1961 

16,  000,  000 

1960 

1959 

19,  000.  000 
24,  000,  000 

1968       

25,  000.  000 

1967 - 

1956          

24.  000.  000 
21, 000,  000 

1955 

1964 

19.  000.  000 
16,  000.  000 

1963 --- 

14.  000,  000 

1952.... -- 

12,  000,  000 

1951 

10,  000,  000 

Subtotal 

1, 916,  624,  000 

244,  000, 000 

Estimates 

1960. 

$57, 000,  000 

50. 000, 000 

44, 000,  000 

39,  000,  000 

■28,  000,  000 

15,  000.  000 

10,  000,  000 

4,000,000 

3.000.000 

.500,000 

(') 

1949...- 

(') 

1948 

(') 

1947 - .- 

(') 

1946 

(') 

1945 

(') 

1944 

(') 

1913.. 

(') 

1942 

(') 

1941... 

(') 

Subtotal 

250  500,  000 

(') 

Grand  total 

2, 167, 100,  000 

$244, 000. 000 

Issue  price,  or  (B)  by  purchase  of  outstand- 
ing obligations  at  the  market  price.  Any 
obligation  acquired  by  the  trust  fund  may 
be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  market  price.  The  Interest  on,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of,  any  obligations  held 
In  the  trtist  fund  shall  be  credited  to  and 
form  a  part  of  the  trust  fund.  Advances  to 
the  trast  fund  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  shall  not  be  Invested. 

(e)  Amounts  In  the  trust  fund  shall  be 
available,  as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts, 
for  making  expenditures  to  meet  those  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  Incurred  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  under  section  312  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  connection  with 
developmental  work  and  service  testing  of 
Improved  aircraft,  aircraft  eng^es,  propel- 
lers, and  appliances  which  seem  to  offer 
special  advantages  to  aeronautics. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  20  minutes,  today; 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pollock  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dickinson),  for  20  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bevill)  ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Be- 
vill) ,  for  20  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dickinson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bevill)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Mitlter  in  three  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  33  minutes  pjn.) , 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  Februsuy  6.  1967, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

316.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  letter 
and  report  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
recommending  the  establishment  of  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness  Area,  also  enclosing  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  designate  the 
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San  Rafael  WUdomeis,  Los  Padres  National 
Forest,  In  the  State  or  California  (H.  Doc.  No. 
60);  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Aflalrs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  wltb 
lUuBtratlons. 

317.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
of  activities  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  38 
U.S.C.  214  (H.  Doc.  No.  8) ;  to  the  C3ommlttee 
on  Veterans'  AfTalrs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  wltb  Illustrations. 

318.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Federal  plan  for 
meteorological  services  and  supporting  re- 
search for  fiscal  year  1968,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  87-843,  section  304;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

319.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  Eighth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture, 1966,  ptUBuant  to  section  19  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

320.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  report  on  measures  being 
taken  to  control  the  emission  of  air  pol- 
lutants from  Federal  facilities,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  I,  section  107(b), 
Public  Law  88-206.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

331.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
the  80th  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1966; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

322.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  tJ.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port with  respect  to  positions  In  grades  GS- 
16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
5114;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

323.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  to  persons 
who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  on  or  after  August  5,  1964,  the 
date  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident,  the 
same  range  of  veterans'  benefits  heretofore 
provided  veterans  of  other  wars,  to  Improve 
the  pension  and  certain  other  benefits  now 
available  to  these  servicemen  and  veterans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILIiS: 

HJl.  4573.  A  bill  to  provide,  for  the  period 
ending  on  June  30,  1967,  a  temporary  In- 
crease In  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  4574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

HJl.4575.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ARENDS: 

H.R.4576.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

HJl.  4677.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 


penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  4578.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.4579.  A   bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954    to    allow   a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
R.R.  4580.  A  bill   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
H.R.  4581.  A  bill   to   amend  the   Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954    to    allow   a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN : 
H.R.  4582.  A  bill  to  »mend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  4583.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIILD : 
H.R.  4584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  4585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan : 
HH.  4586.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.   4587.  A  bill  to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954    to    allow    a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  amployera  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROYHnX  of  Virginia: 
H.R.   4588.  A  bni   to   amend  the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954   to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida : 
H.R.  4589.  A  bill   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954    to    allow    a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BUSH: 
H.R.  4590.  A   bill    to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BUTTON: 
H.R.  4591.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a   credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBBRO: 
H.R.  4592.  A  bill   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 


penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 
H.R.  4593.  A  bill  to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow   a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  4594.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954    to    allow    a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses  of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 
H.R.  4595.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow   a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HJl.  4596.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  4597.  A  bUl   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  4598.  A   bill    to    amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against    Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job   training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  4599.  A  bUl   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against    Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HR  4600.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against    Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R.  4601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against    income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENNEY: 
HR. 4602.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against    income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HR  4603.  A   bUl   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against    Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job   training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
HR. 4604.  A  bin   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against    Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  4605.  A    bUl    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  or 
providing  Job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  4606.  A   bill   to   amend    the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  oi 
providing  Job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  4607.  A  bin   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  anow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  w 
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providing  job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

H.R.  4608.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  sigalnst 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  Job  training  programs;  to  the  Oran- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 

HJl.  4609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  Job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

H.R.  4610.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  exi>enses  of 
providing  Job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 

H.R.  4611.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  Job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 

H.R.  4612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  Job  traimng  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GARDNER: 

HJl.  4613.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 

H.R.4614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GOODLING: 

H.R.  4615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GROVER: 

HR.  4616.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.4617.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 

HR.  4618.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  progranu; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HR.4619.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho : 

H.R.  4620.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

H.R.4621.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY: 

H.R.4622.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against   income  tax   to   employers   for   the 


expenses  of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and   Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECEJiER  of  Massachusetts: 

HJl.  4623.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

HJl.  4624.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  Che 
expenses  of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.4625.  A  Wll  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 

H.R.  4626.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEITH : 

H.R.  4627.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employees  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  KLEPPE: 

H.R.  4628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employees  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Ccanmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KUPPERMAN: 

H.R.  4629.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employees  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 

H.R.  4630.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employees  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  KYL: 

H.R.4631.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employees  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

H.R.  4632.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employees  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 

HR.  4633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employees  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Conomlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.R.  4634.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  LLOYD: 

H.R.  4635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LUKENS: 

H.R.  4636.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 

HJl.  4637.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 


penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  McDADE: 
HJl.  4638.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  of  Michigan : 
H.R.  4639.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers-  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  4640.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
HJl.  4641.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  4642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAYNE: 
H.R.  4643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  MICHEL: 
HJl.  4644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
HJl.  4645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.R.  4646.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  4647.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  MORTON: 
H.R.  4648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  MOSHER: 
H.R.  4649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  4650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  PELLY: 
H.R.4651.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PETTTIS: 
H.R.  4652.  A  bUl   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against    Income    tax   to   employers   for   the 
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expenses  of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  POFP: 
HJl.4653.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against    Income    tax    to    employers    for    the 
expenses  of  providing  jot  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  4654.  A   bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against    Income    tax    to    employers    for    the 
expenses  of  providing  job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4655.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue   Code    of    1954    to   allow   a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  QUIE: 
HJl.  4656.  A   bill   to   amend  the   Internal 
Revenue   Code    of    1954   to  allow   a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
H.R.  4657.  A   bUl   to   amend  the   Internal 
Revenue   Code    of    1954   to   allow    a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meants. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK : 
H.R.4658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code    of    1954   to   allow    a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.R.4659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1964   to  aUow   a   credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  4660.  A  bill   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to   allow    a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
HJl.  4661.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code    of    1954   to   aUow   a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE : 
H.R.  4662.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954   to   allow   a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  job  training  programs; 
to  the  Conamittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
HJt.  4663.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954   to   allow   a   credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  job  training  programs: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROTH : 
H.R.  4664.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code    of    1954   to   allow   a   credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H.R.4e65.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   allow    a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  RXJPPE: 
HJl.4666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code    of    1954    to   allow   a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SATLOR: 
HJl.4667.  A   blU   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1954   to   allow   a   credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 


penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 
HJl.  4668.  A  bill   to   amend   the  In*^f-nal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  tbe  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  fend  Means. 
ByMr.  SCHNEEBEU: 
H.R.  4669.  A   bill   to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKEE: 
H.R.  4670.  A    bill    to    amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954   to    allow    a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGBL: 
H.R.4671.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  4672.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.  4673.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  tmlnlng  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  BAr.  SKUBITZ: 
HJi.4674.    A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to    allow   a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  4675.    A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to     allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  4676.    A  bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954   to    allow   a   credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD : 
H.R.  4677.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to    allow   a   credit 
against  income  tax  to  rtnployers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STANTON: 
HJi.  4678.    A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to    allow   a   credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  Of  Arizona: 
H.R.  4679.    A  Wll  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954  to    allow   a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
HJi.  4680.    A  bin   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954   to    allow   a   credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  TAFT: 
H.R.  4681.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wbys  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJl.  4682.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 


penses of  providing  Job  training  programs: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  Of  California: 
H.R.  4683.  A   bill   to   amend  the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of   providing  Job   training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  4684.  A   bUl   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  4685.  A    bin   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  4686.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  4687.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  4688.  A  bUl   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  Job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.WIDNALL: 
H.R.4689.  A  bin  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  Job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  4690.  A   bin   to   amend   the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  Job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
HJR.  4691.  A  bUl   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  anow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WY  ATT: 
H.R.4692.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  Job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.4693.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  Job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.R.  4694.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  agalMt 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  Job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.ZWACH: 
H.R.4695.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  job  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  4696.  A  bUl  to  provide  appropriationj 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds  de- 
rived from  a  cutback  in  projected  new  ex- 
pansion of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as  » 
substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures;  to  the  Conamittee  on  Wayi 
and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  ASPINAIiL  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  4697.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  4698.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
shall  not  be  included  as  Income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doterminlng  eligibility  for  a  pension 
under  title  38:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  4699.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.R.  4700.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds  de- 
rived from  a  cutback  in  projected  new  ex- 
pansion of  grant-in-aid  program  and  as  a 
substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  4701.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Columbus 
Day  shall  be  a  legal  holiday  for  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  in  each  State 
In  which  such  day  is  designated  as  a  legal 
State  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4702.  A  bill  making  Columbus  Day  a 
legal  holiday;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARTER : 
H.R.  4703.  A  bill  to  postpone  the  applica- 
tion of  daylight  saving  provisions  of  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  in  certain  States: 
to  the  ConMnlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HR.  4704.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
HR.  4705.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  postmasters  and  r\u:al  carriers 
in  the  postal  field  service  on  a  merit  basis, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  4706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  full 
annuity  for  any  Individual  (without  regard 
to  his  age)  who  has  completed  30  years  of 
railroad  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter. 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  4707.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  free  letter, 
mall  and  air  transportation  mailing  privi- 
leges for  certain  members  of  the  UjS.  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJt.  4708.  A  bin  to  provide  that  disabled 
individuals  entitled  to  monthly  cash  bene- 
fits under  section  223  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (and  individuals  retired  for  disability 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937) 
shall  be  eligible  for  health  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  without  regard  to  their  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
HR.4709.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Merchant  Marine   and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HR.4710.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  faclUtles  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 


period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

HB.4711.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  increase  the 
rates  of  p>enElon  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  for  veterans  of  serv- 
ice after  January  31,  1955,  and  for  otU&r 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  4712.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
compensation  which  is  payable  to  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUf ornla : 

H.R.  4713.  A  bni  to  establUh  certain 
policies  with  respect  to  certain  use  permits 
for  national  forest  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4714.  A  bill  to  amend  section  705  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  membership  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  from  five 
members  to  seven  members,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conamittee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana : 

H  Jl.  4715.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  fiood  Insurance;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4716.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  income  for  certain  funeral 
expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EVERETT : 

HJl.  4717.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  use 
of  Memphis  State  University,  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.4718.  A  bin  to  provide  that  disabled 
Individuals  entitled  to  monthly  cash  bene- 
fits under  section  223  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (and  individuals  retired  for  disability 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937) 
shall  be  eligible  for  health  insurance  benefits 
under  title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
without  regard  to  their  age;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.R.  4719.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  officer  to 
establish,  coordinate,  and  administer  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  act,  for  the  recla- 
mation, acquisition,  and  conservation  of 
lands,  and  water  adversely  affected  by  coal 
mining  operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  4720.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  disabled 
Individual,  for  expenses  for  transportation  to 
and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an  additional 
exemption  for  Income  tax  purposes  for  a  tax- 
payer or  spouse  who  is  disabled;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  GOODLING: 

H.R.  4721.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  incorpo- 
rating the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  4722.  A  bUl  to  incorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  4723.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG : 

H.R.  4724.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  in  the  Halifax  area 


of  Volusia  County,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  4725.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  additional  bene- 
fits available  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I  who  have  been  permanently  and  totally 
disable<l  for  20  or  more  years:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  4726.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
^rtaln  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

V.S..  VTll.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  housing  facilities  for  agricul- 
tural workers  by  permitting  the  amortiza- 
tion over  a  60-month  period  of  the  cost,  or  a 
portion  of  the  cost,  of  constructing  such 
housing  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4728.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  round- 
ing the  amount  of  State  and  local  taxes  for 
purposes  of  computing  tax  on  cigars;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4729.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reqiilre  the  filing 
and  publication  of  additional  information 
by  certain  tax-exempt  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions which  conduct  pubUc  fimd  drives,  in 
order  to  protect  the  public  against  improper 
utilization  of  the  proceeds  of  such  drives; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

HJl.  4730.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  83.  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  eUmlnate  the  re- 
duction in  the  annuities  of  employers  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annmtles  In 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  if  prede- 
ceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  and 
permit  a  retired  employee  or  Member  to 
designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  if  prede- 
ceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  at 
the  time  of  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.4731.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  of  post- 
age on  third-class  matter  mailed  by  certain 
nonprofit  organizations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  4732.  A  bill  to  provide  annuities  pay- 
able from  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  for  certain  widows  and 
widowers  by  reducing  the  required  period  of 
marriage;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4733.  A  bill  to  permit  a  retired  em- 
ployee or  Member  receiving  health  benefits 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  (ch. 
89,  title  5,  United  States  Code)  to  elect  cov- 
erage under  the  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1960  (Public  Law  86- 
724);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4734.  A  bill  to  modify  the  decrease 
in  Federal  group  life  insurance  at  age  65  or 
after  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  4735.  A  bill  to  equaUze  civil  service 
retirement  annuities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJl.  4736.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8341 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
annuities  for  surviving  spouses  -vlthout  de- 
duction from  a  retired  employee  or  Mem- 
ber's annuity,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.4737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  J3  provide  that  the 
first  $5,000  received  as  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuity  from  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  thereof  shall  be  excluded  from 
gross  income;  to  the  Comniittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4738.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  value 
of  survivor  annuities  payable  under  chapter 
83,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  account  for  State  Inheritance 
tax  or  Federal  estate  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJl  4739.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  grant  long-term 
leases  with  respect  to  lands  In  the  El  Portal 
administrative  site  adjacent  to  Tosemite 
National  Park,  Calif.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HR.4740.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  dlsposlUou  of 
geothermal  steam  and  associated  geother- 
mal  resources,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
HJl.  4741.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
BJl.4742.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

HJl.  4743.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Plymouth  Bock  National 
Memorial,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  4744.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  American 
Shipbuilding;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HR.  4745.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  create  an 
independent  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
H.R.  4746.  A  bill  to  amend  section  209  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  so  as  to  re- 
quire future  authorization  of  funds  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

KM.  4747.  A  bill  to  promote  the  orderly 
replacement  and  expansion  of  the  nonsubsl- 
dlzed  merchant  fleet  and  the  commercial 
fishing  fleet  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. ^     ,  . 

H.R.  4748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
g\ist  11.  1939.  relating  to  domestically  pro- 
duced fishery  products  to  establish  a  fund 
for  the  advancement  of  commercial  fisheries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  4749.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  cooperation  with  the  States 
to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  restore,  and 
make  accessible  estuarine  areas  of  the  Nation 
which  are  valuable  for  sport  and  commercial 
fishing,  wildlife  conservation,  recreation,  and 
scenic  beauty,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  4750.  A  bin  to  extend  preferential 
postage  rates  to  qualifying  museums  for  the 
mailing  of  educational  materials,  loan  ex- 
hibits, and  other  materials;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4751.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  8-percent, 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase,  and  subse- 
quent Increases  based  on  rises  In  the  cost  of 
living;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  4752.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4753.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  for  tuition,  fees,  or  services 
to  certain  public  and  private  Institutions  of 
higher  education  or  for  occupational  train- 
ing, or  retraining;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  KELLT: 
H.R.  4754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  Improve  and  expand  the  authority  to 
conduct  or  assist  research  relating  to  air 
pollutants,  to  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
regional  air  quality  commissions,  to  author- 
ize establishment  of  standards  applicable  to 
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emissions  from  establishments  engaged  in 
certain  types  of  Industry,  to  assist  In  estab- 
Ushment  and  maintenance  of  State  programs 
for  annual  inspections  Of  automobile  emis- 
sion control  devices,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4755.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  cooperation  with  the  States 
to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  restore,  and 
make  accessible  estuarine  areas  of  the  Nation 
which  are  valuable  for  sport  and  commercial 
fishing,  wildlife  conservation,  recreation,  and 
sceiUc  beauty,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsh- 

H.R.  4756.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  monthly 
social  security  benefit  payments  shall  not  be 
considered  as  Income  lH  determining  eligi- 
bility for  pensions  under  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  Ji.  4757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
ana  widowers,  and  Individuals  who  have  at- 
tained age  35  and  who  have  never  been  mar- 
ried or  who  have  been  eeparated  or  divorced 
for  3  years  or  more,  who  maintain  their  own 
households;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I 

ByMr.LATTA:     I 
H.R.  4758.  A  bill  to  prohibit  procurement 
by  the  United  States  of  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies  from  certain  foreign  sources;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  4759.  A  bill  to  astabllsh  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    MACDCJNALD   of   Massachu- 
setts: 
H.R.  4760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  tl*e  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4.  1907;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
HJl.  4761.  A   bin   to   establish   a   National 
Commission  on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  4762.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  4763.  A   bill   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  de- 
duction  of   certain   education   expenses   In- 
curred by  teachers  and  other  employed  or 
self-employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,    j 
By  Mr.  MORSE  J 
H.R.  4764.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the   Plymouth   Rock   National 
Memorial,    and   for   other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  4765.  A  bill  relating  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  certain  distributions  pursuant 
to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  4766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans  Act  of   1965   td  provide   for   an   older 
Americans   community   service   program;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  4767.  A  bill  to  extend  to  December  31, 
1967.  the  period  of  existence  of  the  Commis- 
sion   on    Political    Activity    of    Government 
Personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  4768.  A  bni  to  establish  a  program  of 
dairy  Import  regulation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 


By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan : 
H.R.  4769.  A   bill   to   amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
make  Its  provisions  applicable  to  agriculture; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
US..  4770.  A  bni  to  extend  to  December  31, 
1967  the  period  of  existence  of  the  Commis- 
sion  on   Political    Activity    of   Government 
Personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  4771.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  free  letter- 
man  and  air  transportation  maning  prlvl- 
leges  for  certain  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  4772.  A  bill  to  authorize   the  Secre- 
taries concerned  to  direct  the  initiation  of  al- 
lotments of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the 
purpose   of   making   deposits   under  section 
1035  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  4773.  A  bill  to  establish  an  emergency 
program  of  direct  Federal  assistance  in  the 
form  of  direct  grants  and  loans  to  certain 
hospitals  in  critical  need  of  new  facilities  In 
order  to  meet  Increasing  demands  for  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

BvMr.  POFF: 
H.R.  4774.  A  bill  concerning  a  Federal  Tax 
Fairness  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr,  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  4775.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  number 
of  fish  protein  concentrate  plants  authorized 
to  be  constructed  or  leased  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
HJl.  4776.  A  bin   to   extend   to   volunteer 
fire  companies  the  rates  of  postage  on  second- 
and    third-class    bulk    mailings    applicable 
to  certain  nonprofit  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Port 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  4777.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  raise  the 
limits  on  the  amount  of  loans  to  under- 
graduate students;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  4778.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  4779.  A  bin  to  make  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

H.R.  4780.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  In  cooperation  with  the 
States  to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  restore, 
and  make  accessible  estuarine  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  are  valuable  for  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishing,  wildlife  conservation,  recrea- 
tion, and  scenic  beauty,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

ByMr.  SISK: 
HJl.4781.  A  bin  to  amend  section  164  oi 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
the  deduction  of  taxes  levied  by  local  poUU- 
cal  units  In  rural  areas  on  the  same  basis  as 
taxes  levied  by  local  political  units  in  urban 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma : 
H.R.  4782  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Int«rn^ 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  ana 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 
H.R.  4783.  A  bill  to  amend  tltte  H  tfT  tM 
Social  Security  Act  to  eUmlnate  the  reduc- 


tion in  disability  Insurance  benefits  which 
Is  presently  required  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California : 
HJl.  4784.  A  bill  to  provide  for  sharing  of 
Federal  taxes  with  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
H.R.  4785.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the 
educational  assistance  allowances  under  the 
veterans'  educational  assistance  program  and 
to  provide  special  educational  assistance  un- 
der that  program  to  educationally  disad- 
vantaged veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4786.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  extend  to  persons 
who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  on  or  after  August  5,  1964,  the 
date  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident,  the 
game  range  of  veterans'  benefits  heretofore 
provided  veterans  of  other  wars;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4787.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  In- 
creases In  maximum  coverage  under,  and 
otherwise  liberalize  the  provisions  of,  the 
servicemen's  group  life  Insurance  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VLR.  4788.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  pension 
Increases  for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  for  widows  of 
such  veterans,  and  for  the  children  of  such 
veterans  who  are  deceased;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
HB.  4789.  A  bill  to  provide   that   certain 
lands  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  Indians  of  the  Burns  Palute  Indian 
Colony    of    Harney    County,    Oreg.;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
HJi.  4790.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  undertake  a  study  of  land- 
slides and  flood  control  In  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  Counties,  Calif.;    to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.4791.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  4792.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  rates  of  postage  on 
third-class  mail;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  4793.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
or  elimination  of  the  alewlfe  and  other  such 
pests  In  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.J.  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  permit  voluntary  participa- 
tion in  prayer  In  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HERLONO: 
H.J.  Res.  255.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  256.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  reserving  to  each  State  the  ex- 
clusive power  to  apportion  membership  of  its 
legislature;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cUtty. 


H.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KEITH: 
H.J.  Res.  259.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.J.  Res.  260.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GOODLING: 
H.  Con.  Res.  121.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  Its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  Its  disposal 
to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  In  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  122.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Ethics  in  the 
legislative   branch   of   Govenunent;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.   CELLER: 
H.    Res.    207.  Resolution    amending    the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  relat- 
ing to  germaneness;   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.    Res.    208.  Resolution    amending    the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
permit  the  presentation  and  recognition  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  holders  of  the  Con- 
gressional  Medal   of   Honor,    and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.   Ree.   209.  Resolution   authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations  within 
its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.   Res.   210.  Resolution   authorizing    ex- 
penses for  conducting  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  209;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.  Res.  211.  Resolution  authorizing  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  em- 
ploy during  each  siuamer  one  student  con- 
gressional Intern;  to  the  Conomlttee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.  Res.  212.  Resolution  to  amend  Rules  X, 
XI,  and  Xin  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By   Mr.  REUSS: 
H.  Res.  213.  Resolution  authorizing  xinder 
certain  circumstances  the  broadcasting  and 
telecasting  of  pubUc  hearings  conducted  by 
House    committees;    to   the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California : 
H.  Res.  214.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  administration,  operation,  and 
enforcement  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949,  and  related  acts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  PICK1.E: 
H.  Res.  215.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatlvee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  4794.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Castor 
Gayo-Gayo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4795.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Greco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HJl.  4796.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Raffaele 
Berarduccl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  4797.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Arnaldo 
M.  Xavler;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CABELL: 
H.R.  4798.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Sang  Ok 
Cha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.4799.  A   bUl    for    the   relief    of   Mrs. 
Amparo  M.  Fernandez  Corteguerra;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4800.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Albert  C. 
Griffith,  his  wife,  Joyce  Leaner  Peters  Griffith, 
and  their  minor  children,  Phyllis  Aim,  June 
Eldra,  and  Everton  Franklin  Griffith;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4801.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Grigorios 
Stellas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  4802.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  loannls 
Klriazis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  4803.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Atkinson, 
Haserlck  &  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO : 
B.B..  4804.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Casamento;    to   the   Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.R.4805.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
individuals;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  4806.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Key  Sim 
Ryang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  4807.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Rutena 
Unlce  Richards;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 

HJi.  4808.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Patrick 

H.  Lane;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4809.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  WU- 

lifred  S.  Shirley;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJR.  4810.  A  blU  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  on  certain  claims  of 
Clayton  B.  Hellner  against  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla: 
H.R.  4811.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  StyllanoB 
Chatzlmlchalacls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri: 
HJi.  4812.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oeorgloe 
Georgostathls  and  Maria  Georgostathls;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H£.  4813.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Marton 
Berkovlcs;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  4814.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Celes  W. 
White;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 
■as,.  4815.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Faith  M. 
Lewis  Kochendorfer  and  others;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  4816.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Shahrb- 
anou  B.  Estakhry  to  the  Conomlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4817.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Josette 
N.  OUvl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  LANGEN: 

H.R.4818.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  O.  P. 
Becken;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H Jl.  4819.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  W. 
Heneman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

B.R.  4820.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sylvan 
H.  Miller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cial- .J  . 

H.R.4821.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arnold  E. 
Remmen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.   McDONALD   of   Michigan: 

HJi.  4822.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nazar 
I.  Abu-Merta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 

HJl.4823.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Manohar  U.  Hasrajanl  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  York: 

H.R.  4824.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rocco  Al- 
fonzettl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  4825.   A  blU   for  the   relief   of   Fayez 
Khanjl  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  4826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Achllle 
Buonapane;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4827.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie  G. 
Ewerton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  4828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
Finn;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  4829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Buttltta;    to  the  Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.R.4830.  A   bin   for  the   relief   of  Peter 
Drossos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.4831.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  T. 
Kangleon;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. I 
By  Mr.  RYAN:  I 
H.R.  4832.  A   bni    fat   the  relief   of   Cecil 


Dominique  and  his  wife.  Psyche  Dominique; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 

HJl.4833.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  situated  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  4834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cenon 
Q.  Baltazar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  4835.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Lui 
Kwong-Sung  Ng;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.4836.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Epa  A. 
Onate;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4837.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ibrahim 
Hassan  Sadek;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Joanna  Ryten  Zund;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


On  Catting  the  Budget 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAuroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1967 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  rela- 
tively new  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
been  deluged  with  proper  communica- 
tions from  my  constituents  urging  that 
the  budget  be  cut  in  a  material  way. 
Perhaps  the  questions  I  am  asking  will 
seem  naive  to  my  more  experienced  and 
learned  colleagues,  but  I  am  confused  in 
seeking  to  find  a  proper  answer  to  their 
suggestions. 

I  note  that  $76  billion  is  budgeted  for 
national  defense.  Are  there  many  of  my 
colleagues  that  believe  significant  cuts 
can  be  made  in  this  portion  of  our  pro- 
posed expenditures? 

Fourteen  billion  dollars  is  needed  to 
meet  the  interest  on  our  public  debt.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  economies  there. 

Some  $6.7  billion  is  assigned  to  vet- 
erans programs.  Our  present  level  of 
service  to  the  veteran  Is  too  low,  and  cer- 
tainly we  cannot  find  much  to  slash 
ther& 

There  is  $3.2  biUion  set  aside  for  agri- 
cultural programs  and  subsidies.  Per- 
haps we  can  cut  here  but  I  suspect  there 
are  not  enough  votes  to  cut  more  than  a 
token  amount,  if  any. 

The  space  program  proposes  an  ex- 
penditure of  $5.3  billion.  I  would  be 
willing  to  vote  for  economies  in  this  area 
but  I  doubt  that  many  citizens  would 
want  to  see  a  major  reduction  in  that 
national  effort. 

ScHne  $2  billion  will  be  spent  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  If 
we  cut  this  program,  the  local  property 
tax  will  have  to  pick  up  the  price  tag  and 
I  think  that  is  undesirable. 

We  could  eliminate  the  entire  poverty 
program,  though  I  personally  would  be- 
lieve that  action  to  be  unwise.  Even  if 
we  were  to  be  so  shortsighted  as  to  dis- 
continue this  valuable  assistance  to  our 
beleaguered  cities,  we  would  only  reduce 


the  entire  budget  by  $1.9  billion,  hardly 
a  sufficient  amount  to  balance  it. 

I  have  covered  about  90  percent  of  the 
budget  in  the  above  items.  The  remain- 
ing portion  deals  with  items  such  as  pro- 
grams to  control  pollution,  prevent  floods, 
reclaim  unusable  lands;  or  public  health 
research  into  cancer,  heart  disease,  and 
strokes — or  the  new  program  designed 
to  combat  crime.  None  of  these  areas 
seem  too  fruitful  as  services  that  should 
be  discontinued. 

What,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  an- 
swer that  a  new  Member  seeking  to  be 
responsible  and  not  wishing  to  be  a  dem- 
agog, replies  to  the  constituents  demand- 
ing a  major  slash  in  Federal  spending? 


Tribnte  to  Retiring  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Hon.  John  T.  Connor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Fino  Introdnces  Bill  To  Extend  Medicare 
Benefits  to  the  Disabled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2.  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  make  all  those 
persons  receiving  disability  social  secu- 
rity payments  eligible  for  medicare. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  pieces  of 
legislation  passed  by  the  89th  Congress 
was  medicare.  This  year,  I  expect  an- 
other milestone  piece  of  legislation  to  be 
passed — the  proposed  social  security 
hike. 

For  my  part,  I  would  like  to  see  social 
security  and  medicare  even  more  closely 
tied  together.  I  think  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  make  persons  eligible  for 
medicare  at  age  65.  I  believe  that  those 
persons  who  are  receiving  social  security 
disability  pasrmenls  ought  to  be  made 
eligible  for  medicare. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  dispute  about 
their  need— that  need  is  obvious.  Very 
few  of  those  receiving  social  security  dis- 
ability payments  have  other  financial  re- 
sources. Medicare  would  be  a  boon  to 
them. 


or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   MABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1967 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  past  2  years  have  been  hectic 
and  at  times  frustrating  for  my  commit- 
tee and  the  maritime  industry,  they  have 
also  been  gratifying  and  rewarding  ones 
because  of  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
talented  people  like  John  T.  Connor,  who 
has  just  retired  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
m6rc6> 

I  personally  felt  keen  disappointment 
and  regret  at  the  news  of  his  departure, 
and  would  like  to  voice  my  respect  and 
admiration  for  this  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. 

John  Connor's  extensive  knowledge, 
skill,  and  know-how  were  combined  In  a 
unique  blend  of  leadership,  which 
steered  America's  commerce  through  two 
trying  but  outstandingly  successful  years. 
No  one  regrets  his  departure  more  than 
I.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I 
have  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Connor;  to- 
gether, we  have  wrestled  with  the  com- 
plex problems  of  the  troubled  maritime 
industry,  and  I  have  been  Impressed  with 
his  vast  knowledge  and  ability  to  under- 
stand and  his  eagerness  to  help. 

These  keen  powei's  of  perception  are 
especially  important  now,  when  Amer- 
ica's ailing  merchant  marine  faces  such 
critical  times.  Although  I  am  reluctant 
to  see  him  go,  I  want  to  wish  Mr.  Connor 
the  best  of  success  in  his  new  endeavors. 
As  to  the  new  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  I  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  appointment  and 
extend  to  him  my  personal  wishes  for 
a  brilliant  career.  I  understand  that  our 
new  Secretary  is  only  37,  and  I  think  this 
is  in  itself  indicative  of  great  talent  ana 
ability.  Mr.  Trowbridge's  past  expen- 
ence  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Domestic  and  International  Busi- 


ness will  no  doubt  be  invaluable  to  him 
In  his  new  important  post. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  new  Secre- 
tary will — like  Mr.  Connor — develop  an 
interest  in  and  imderstanding  of  our 
maritime  industry,  which  plays  such  a 
vital  role  in  our  Nation's  commerce. 

Toward  this  end,  I  pledge  close  co- 
operation of  my  committee  which  will 
avail  itself  of  every  opportunity  to  make 
Mr.  Trowbridge's  task  an  easier  one.  As 
for  myself,  I  wrill  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  work  closely  and  harmo- 
niously with  Mr.  Trowbridge,  as  we  work 
together  toward  the  common  goal  of 
stimulating  and  expanding  America's 
vital  business  of  commerce. 


Vietnam  Servicemen  and  Veterans'  Act 
of  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 


OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1967 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  whole- 
hearted support  for  President  Johnson's 
proposed  Vietnam  Servicemen  and  Vet- 
erans' Act  of  1967,  which  he  so  effectively 
presented  this  week  in  a  message  to 
Congress. 

I  was  equally  enthusiastic  In  my  sup- 
port of  the  so-called  "cold  war  GI  bill 
of  rights"  adopted  by  the  89th  Congress. 
At  that  time,  I  advocated  that  the  bill 
Include  even  more  liberal  provisions  for 
returning  veterans  than  those  recom- 
mended by  the  administration. 

With  more  and  more  of  our  young  men 
being  drafted  to  serve  their  country  In 
this  time  of  need,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  President  agrees  with  me  that 
today's  veterans  are  entitled  to  the  same 
benefits  as  those  given  the  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war.  The 
conflict  in  Vietnam  is  obviously  no  longer 
a  cold  war.  It  is  a  very  hot  war  indeed 
for  the  nearly  500,000  Americans  now 
serving  there. 

These  young  men  are  giving  up  some 
of  the  most  important  years  of  their  lives 
in  the  service  of  their  Nation,  and  we 
certainly  owe  it  to  them  to  make  their 
transition  back  to  civilian  life  as  orderly 
and  effective  as  possible. 

As  a  World  War  II  veteran  who  took 
advantages  of  the  original  GI  bill  of 
rights  to  obtain  a  college  education  and 
law  degree,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  great 
benefits  that  this  program  brings  to  a 
young  man  whose  life  has  been  disrupted 
by  military  service. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  GI  bill  program 
is  to  hasten  the  readjustment  of  veterans 
to  civilian  life,  through  education.  Job 
training,  medical  benefits,  and  financial 
aid  in  purchasing  a  home. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  follow- 
ing World  War  n  and  Korea,  every  dollar 
spent  in  these  efforts  is  retiuned  many 
times  over  in  the  form  of  income  tax 
payments,  since  the  GI  bill  programs 
enable  veterans  to  further  their  educa- 
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tion  and  improve  their  Job  skills,  and 
thus  earn  far  better  incomes. 

The  President  pointed  out  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  that  some  20  percent 
of  today's  veterans  have  not  completed 
high  school.  I  heartily  support  the  Pres- 
ident's plan  to  encourage  these  yoimg 
men  to  complete  their  high  school  educa- 
tions and  take  refresher  courses,  if 
necessary,  so  that  they  can  enter  college. 

The  President's  program  includes  other 
fair  and  sensible  liberalizations  of  bene- 
fits for  servicemen  and  veterans,  includ- 
ing life  insurance,  pensions,  wages,  edu- 
cation expense  allowances,  and  other 
fringe  benefits. 

President  Johnson  said  in  his  message : 

No  act  of  Government,  and  no  legislative 
proposal  can  ever  repay  the  Nation's  debt 
to  these  brave  men. 

I  certainly  concur  in  this  statement. 
But  I  believe  that  a  grateful  nation 
should  make  every  effort  possible  to  re- 
pay this  debt.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
do  this  than  to  help  prepare  these  young 
men  in  every  way  for  a  happy,  prosperous, 
and  satisfying  life.  In  this  way,  we  as- 
sure the  veterans  of  yesterday,  today,  and 
tomorrow  that  we  do  recognize  their 
efforts  and  sacrifices,  and  that  we  do  ap- 
preciate what  they  have  done  in  defense 
of  their  Nation  and  of  freedom. 

I  join  with  President  Johnson  in  ask- 
ing for  prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 


ciuTlcular  activities  available  to  her 
through  her  school  and  her  commimity. 
She  belongs  to  the  Westwood  High 
School  Science  and  Mathematics  Clubs 
and  is  a  Girl  Scout.  She  has  also  entered 
projects  in  Westwood's  local  science  fair. 
The  recognition  that  the  National 
Science  Talent  Search  has  granted  to 
Marilyn  will  imdoubtedly  take  her  far  in 
her  desire  to  be  a  biologist  or  a  college 
professor,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  will  Join  me  in 
congratulating  Marilyn  on  her  achieve- 
ment and  wishing  her  the  best  of  luck  in 
her  future  endeavors. 


Westwood  Student  Wins  Honors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1967 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  when  we  read  of  the  activities  of 
today's  youth,  as  cited  in  the  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  other  press  media, 
they  are  accounts  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, drug  addiction,  LSD  parties,  and 
the  like.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  the  ac- 
complishments of  one  of  my  constituents, 
Miss  Marilyn  Maxine  Richmond,  a 
senior  at  Westwood  High  School,  in 
Westwood,  N.J.,  and  a  student  who  has 
maintained  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
in  her  studies  and  in  her  extracurricular 
activities.  Marilyn  has  taken  part  in  a 
National  Science  Talent  Search  aimed  at 
discovering  high  school  seniors  who  have 
the  potential  to  become  the  research 
scientists  of  the  future.  She  has 
achieved,  for  her  "Study  of  Three  Muta- 
tions in  the  Mouse  Which  Produce  Dis- 
proportionate Dwarfism,"  placement  in 
the  honors  group  of  the  search,  which 
is  earned  by  only  10  percent  of  those  who 
enter  and  is  considered  as  evidence  of 
science  ability  and  interest  which  can  be 
taken  Into  consideration  by  colleges  and 
imlversities  In  admissions  and  in  the 
granting  of  scholarships. 

Marilyn,  in  her  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
does  not  restrict  herself  to  school  work 
alone,  but  takes  advantage  of  the  extra- 


The    Kee    Report— Federal    Funds    for 
Scientific  Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIBGIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude this  week's  public  service  televi- 
sion and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Re- 
port." The  subject  discussed  is  "Federal 
Funds  for  Scientific  Research." 

The  report  follows: 
The  gTTT  Report — Federal  Pukds  for 

SdEMTIFIC   RESEABCH 

This  Is  Jim  Kee  bringing  you  the  Kee  Re- 
port. The  role  played  by  Federal  funds  In 
promoting  the  advancement  ol  science  Is 
perhaps  the  least  understood  function  of  the 
national  Gtovernment.  Many  people  wonder 
why  the  government  Is  engaged  In  this  work 
at  all.  The  answer  is  that  failure  to  do  so 
would  imperil  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  brief  talk.  I  would  Uke  to  review 
with  you  the  highlights  of  one  of  the  most 
important  programs  our  government  has  ever 
undertaken.  The  spaca  exploration  program 
brought  the  scientific  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  in  dramatic  fashion.  But  actually  the 
work  has  been  going  on  for  25  years — during 
which  time  Federal  funds  have  contributed 
to  Important  scientific  discoveries. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  there  were 
virtually  no  Federal  Government  funds  for 
research  and  development  apart  from  the 
military.  In  the  brief  time  since  then.  Con- 
gress has  pioneered  by  creating  5  major  agen- 
cies whose  purpose  it  Is  to  keep  this  country 
in  the  van  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  currently  spending  more  than  15 
billion  dollars  a  year  on  these  actltvles.  The 
prospects  are  that  this  sum  wlU  increase. 

A  large  portion  of  this  research  money  is 
spent  ty  the  military  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  keeping  our  military  estab- 
lishment up-to-date.  But  the  Government 
is  also  devoting  large  sxmis  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  health  and  education  and  other 
peace-time  activities. 

I  believe  most  Americans  are  proud  of  otir 
space  program  which  may  succeed  In  land- 
ing a  man  on  the  moon  before  too  many  years 
have  passed.  However,  the  space  program  ia 
severely  criticized  by  many  well  meaning  cit- 
izens who  believe  the  money  might  better  be 
spent  elsewhere.  They  believe  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  employ  these  sums  In 
cancer  research  or  In  widening  the  war  on 
poverty. 

The  answer  U  that  the  United  States  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  space  race  up  to  the  hUt  because 
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It  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise.  Military 
men  have  warned  that  whoever  controls 
outer  space  will  control  the  earth.  The  only 
other  nation  engaged  in  space  activities  at 
this  time  Is  Soviet  Russia.  If  our  nation 
abandoned  the  space  race,  we  would  abandon 
the  cause  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and  we 
would  atxmdon  the  rest  of  the  free  world  as 

However,  the  view  that  nothing  practical 
will  result  from  the  space  race  is  entirely 
wrong.  On  the  contrary,  the  knowledge 
gained  by  this  effort  will  make  substantial 
contributions  to  everyday  living.  Already 
scientists  engaged  on  the  program  have  come 
up  with  the  strongest  plastic  ever  developed 
for  resisting  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  In 
future  years,  this  new  substance  will  have 
wide-spread  domestic  uses.  The  space  race 
win  also  Increase  our  knowledge  of  what 
causes  weather  dlsturlaances,  something 
which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  nation's 
farmers. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  are  su- 
pervising a  vast  Inquiry  Into  the  cause  and 
cvue  of  disease.  When  the  final  results  are 
In,  I  believe  this  program  will  prove  as  Im- 
portant as  the  space  race. 

In  promoting  scientific  research,  our  Gov- 
ernment is  cooperating  with  private  enter- 
prise and  private  educational  institutions. 
This  partnership  will  accomplish  great  things 
for  the  future  of  the  American  people. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


I 
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Hon.  Winfield   K.   Denton   Honored   at 
Lancheon  With  Gift  of  Letter  Albnm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INSIAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2. 1967 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing speaks  for  itself,  just  as  the  Hon- 
orable Winfield  K.  Denton  has  spoken 
so  eloquently  and  effectively  for  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indiana 
and  all  the  people  of  this  Nation  for 
so  many  years. 

Mr.  Denton  first  came  to  Congress  In 
1949,  a  freshman  Member  of  the  81st 
Congress,  along  with  my  father.  The 
esteem  and  affection  with  which  Mr.  Den- 
ton is  regarded  by  his  colleagues  moimted 
steadily  through  the  years. 

Today,  a  number  of  Mr.  Denton's 
friends  gathered  at  a  luncheon  to  honor 
him.  The  following  letters,  presented  to 
him  in  album  form,  are  a  measure  of 
the  respect  and  affection  which  all  who 
knew  him  held  for  Mr.  Denton: 


Thb  WHrre  House, 
Washington,  January  31, 1967. 
Hon.  WiNFixLD  K.  Denton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Winfieui:  I  would  like  to  Join  with 
the  Indiana  Society  and  all  your  other  col- 
leagues as  they  pay  tribute  to  a  great  Con- 
grooaman,  model  public  servant,  good  Demo- 
crat, and  loyal  friend. 

The  people  of  the  Eighth  District  will  miss 
you — as  will  all  who  have  met  and  known  you. 

Yovi  dedication  to  the  people  of  Indiana, 
throughout  the  forty  productive  years  of 
your  career,  are  an  Inspiring  example  of 
unswerving  devotion  to  the  public  good. 

Tou  have  been  a  credit  to  the  cause  of 


responsible,  progressive  government  and  to 
the  Congress,  the  State,  and  the  Party  you 
have  served  so  long  and  so  well. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  vice  PaEsmENT. 
Washington,  January  31, 1967. 
Hon.  Winfield  Denton, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Winfield:  When  the  ballots  are 
coimted  after  each  election,  one  always  feels 
a  sense  of  loss  In  seeing  some  of  his  friends 
go  down  to  defeat  through  redlstrlctlng  or 
some  other  factor  beyond  his  control.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  your  case.  We  entered 
the  Congress  together,  and  I  have  always 
had  a  special  feeling  oif  communion  with 
those  who  were  a  part  of  that  class. 

I  can  well  remember  Winfield  Denton  as 
one  of  the  bright  lights  among  the  new 
members  In  the  81st  Congress.  Your  record 
of  public  service  has  amply  demonstrated 
yoMi  tenacity  and  your  skill.  Your  many 
contributions  have  streagthened  our  nation 
and  given  us  increased  pride  in  our  party. 
Yes,  you  have  served  yoUr  nation  well — both 
In  war  and  peace. 

We  wish  you  well  In  the  years  ahead.  May 
you  find  time  for  refiaction  and  enjoying 
the  precious  blessings  ol  family  and  friends. 
I  feel  honored  to  have  shared  in  your  friend- 
ship and  to  have  served  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

husert  h.  humphret. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  January  31, 1967. 
Hon.  Winfield  K.  Dentok, 
House  of  RepTesentative$, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Winfield:  I  regret  very  much  that 
I  cannot  be  with  you  fcr  your  reception  on 
February  2,  but,  as  you  know,  I  will  not 
be  In  the  country. 

There  just  simply  are  fao  words  at  my  com- 
mand to  express  to  you  my  very  deepest  and 
heartfelt  appreciation  for  all  yoxir  unstinted 
cooperation  with  this  department,  not  only 
during  your  tenure  as  dhalrman  of  our  sub- 
committee, but  during  all  your  years  of 
service  in  the  Congress.  Winfield,  I'm  speak- 
ing for  everyone  in  this  department  when 
I  say  to  you  that  no  chairman  could  have 
helped  our  conservation  efforts  more  than 
you. 

You  know  that  you  have  the  very  warmest 
wishes  for  everything  good  in  life  from  Lee 
and  me. 

Very  sincerely. 

Sttwart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Speakhi's  Rooms, 
u.s.  house  of  representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  30, 1967. 
Hon.  Winfield  K.  Denton, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Winfield:  During  your  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
Congress,  you  have  rendered  outstanding 
service  for  the  people  of  your  district,  your 
state,  and  for  our  country.  I  feel  very  sorry 
that  the  great  service  that  you  have  ren- 
dered has  been  terminated  as  a  result  of  the 
last  election,  which  termination  I  sincerely 
hope  will  only  be  temporary. 

I  have  a  profound  respect  for  you  and 
deep  appreciation  of  your  dedication  to  pub- 
lic service.  I  also  entertain  for  you  a  strong 
feeling  of  friendship,  which  has  grown  up 
between  us  during  the  years  that  we  have 
served  together  in  the  National  House  of 
Representatives.  You  are  Justified  in  feeling 
proud  of  the  great  record  you  have  made  in 
behalf  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  behalf  of 
our  country. 

I  wish  for  you  every  future  happiness  and 
success. 


With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  McCormack, 

Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  30, 1967. 
Hon.  Winfield  K.  Denton, 
c/o  Honorable  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr., 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Winfield:  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity  affored  me  by  Congressman  Hamilton 
and  Congressman  Jacobs  to  tell  you  how  very 
much  I  will  miss  your  wise  counsel  In  the 
halls  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Since  you  first  came  to  the  House  in  the 
81st  Congress,  I  have  valued  your  friendship 
and  your  Judgment  and  have  admired  the 
dedicated  and  devoted  way  you  have  served 
the  Interests  not  only  of  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  but  also  the  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  country.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  related  agencies  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  you  have  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country.  Thanks  for  the  many  things  you 
have  done  for  me  and  for  the  people  I  repre- 
sent. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  you 
over  the  years.    I  hope  you  will  accept  my 
beet  wishes  for  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Albert, 
Majority  Leader. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Office  op  the  Democratic  Whip, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  1, 1967. 
Hon.  Winfield  K.  Denton, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Win:  It  is  a  honor  to  Join  with  our 
colleagues  In  saluting  you  for  your  many 
years  of  distinguished  service  In  the  House. 
I  am  pleased  to  commend  you  for  the  fine 
record  of  public  service  which  you  achieved 
for  your  State  and  our  Nation. 

In  sixteen  years  in  the  House,  your  service 
was  marked  by  the  highest  measure  of  devo- 
tion to  your  District,  State  and  Nation,  and 
I  am  proud  of  you  and  your  good  works.  The 
dedicated  spirit  with  which  you  did  your 
work  here  has  left  this  House  a  finer  insti- 
tution of  our  government,  and  you  are  most 
deserving  of  this  tribute  by  our  colleagues 
today. 

Through  your  exemplary  service  in  tne 
House,  you  have  brought  honor  and  credit 
not  only  to  yourself  and  your  family,  but 
also  to  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  and  to  the  whole  State.  Your  con- 
stituents are  to  be  commended  for  theli 
wisdom  in  selecting  you  to  serve  them  for 
many  years. 

PersonaUy,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  titt 
splendid  help  which  you  provided  to  me,  to 
Speaker  McCormack  and  Congressman  Al- 
bert, as  Assistant  Whip  for  your  State.  We 
are  most  grateful  for  your  consistent  and 
ready  advice  and  counsel. 

Mrs.  Boggs  Joins  me  In  congratulating  you 
for  your  exemplary  public  service,  both  here 
In  the  House  and  in  your  State,  and  wish- 
ing for  you  many  more  years  of  health,  hap- 
piness and  fruitful  endeavor. 
Sincerely, 

Hale  Boggs. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  of  Commerce, 

February  2.  1967. 
Hon.  Winfield  Denton, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Winfield:  You  were  my  Congress- 
man, Winfield,  even  before  I  was  your  Sen- 
ator. 


February  2,  1967 
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Never  was  I  more  proud  of  you  or  more  im- 
pressed with  the  depth  of  yoiu-  knowledge 
and  the  esteem  of  your  colleagues  than  when 
I,  myself,  came  to  Join  you  In  these  halls. 
Your  dedication  to  your  constituents,  to  our 
country,  to  its  way  of  life  and  to  the  cause 
of  free  men  has  left  a  mark  on  all  who  know 
you. 

We  miss  your  guidance  and  counsel,  your 
help  and  your  advice.  We  miss  not  having 
you  around. 

I,  for  one,  feel  richer,  better  and  more  ca- 
pable for  having  served  with  you  and  having 
learned  from  you.  No  one  in  the  delegation 
will  miss  you  more  than  your  one  constitu- 
ent in  the  group.  You  and  Grace  deserve  a 
little  respite,  though,  and  we  wish  you  well. 
Sincerely, 

Vance  Hartke,  U.S.  Senator. 


aviator  and  World  War  II  as  a  Major  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel. 

The  people  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  can  indeed  be  proud  of  the  public 
service  record  made  by  this  able  and  illustri- 
ous Hoosier  Congressman.  His  colleagues 
have  known  him  as  an  honest,  conscientious 
and  dedicated  legislator.  He  has  made  a  host 
of  friends  In  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
well  as  in  the  Senate  and  the  various  gov- 
ernmental departments  of  our  nation. 

The  Indiana  Congressional  Delegation  and 
his  many  friends  In  Washington  regret  to  see 
Winfield  leave  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  we  all  wish  him  many  years  of  good 
health  and  further  public  service  to  his  com- 
munity, state  and  nation. 

Ray  Madden. 


to  your  years  of  service  than  any  words  of 
mine,  however. 

I  have  had  many,  many  personal  testi- 
monials to  your  concern  for  your  constitu- 
ents from  Clark  County  residents.  You  are 
known  throughout  Indiana  as  the  man  who 
saw  to  the  needs  of  his  constituents. 

It  is  the  hope  of  all  of  us  I'm  sure,  that  you 
win  continue  to  express  your  concern,  and  to 
give  us  your  advice  and  support  In  working 
for  a  greater  Indiana. 

Meanwhile,  all  my  best  wishes  for  health, 
happiness  and  success  in  whatever  course  you 
choose  to  take. 

With  fondest  regards, 

Lee  H.  Hamilton. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 

January  31, 1967. 
Hon.  Winfield  K.  Denton, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Winfield:  -Indiana  and  the  nation 
will  be  poorer  without  your  firm,  guiding 
hand  In  Washington.  I  know  that  the  loss 
to  me  in  not  having  you,  as  friend  and  ad- 
viser, ever-present  In  the  national  capital  will 
be  one  I  will  feel  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  Infiuence  and  the  accomplishments 
you  leave  behind  you  here  will  help  our  fel- 
low Hoosiers  for  many  years.  The  monument 
to  the  man  is  seen  throughout  the  State  of 
Indiana — productive  farmlands,  no  longer 
surged  by  fioods;  the  George  Rogers  Clark 
National  Park;  dams  and  reservoirs  dotting 
the  map  of  Indiana  providing  Jobs,  recrea- 
tion and  conservation  are  contributions  peo- 
ple will  long  remember. 

We  expect  to  see  you  often  in  Washington 
In  the  years  ahead,  Winfield.     Among  us,  you 
win  always  be  welcomed  and  revered. 
With  my  warmest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

BntcH  Bayh. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  2, 1967. 
Hon.  Winfield  K.  Denton, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Winfield:  I  want  to  add  my  own  to 
the  many  tributes  being  paid  you  on  your 
many  years  of  service  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  your  career  that  has 
always  deeply  Impressed  me  has  been  your 
continuing  dedication  to  the  prmclpal  pur- 
poses of  the  Democratic  party.  Prom  your 
Important  assignment  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  you  helped  make  pos- 
sible a  richer,  fuller  life  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans and  I  am  sure  that  this  knowledge 
must  give  you  the  deepest  satisfaction. 

I  count  it  an  honor  to  have  served  with 
you  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  eight 
years,  and  I  wish  you  and  Grace  all  good 
things. 


Sincerely, 


John  Brademas, 
Jlfember  of  Congress. 


Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C,  January    31,    1967. 
Hon.  Winfield  K.  Denton, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Winfield:  I  could  write  fourteen 
pages  about  the  record  and  virtues  of  Win- 
field Denton,  about  my  esteem  and  admira- 
tion for  him.  I  will  make  it  short  with  the 
hope  that  what  I  say  will  be  more  impressive. 
Winfield  Denton  in  my  book  is  the  greatest! 
Sincerely, 

George  Mahon. 

Congressional  Colleagues  Extend  Tribute 
TO  Congressman  Winfield  K.  Denton  at 
Rayburn  Building  Luncheon,  February  2, 
1967 
(Message  from  Congressman  Ray  J.  Madden, 
First  District,  Indiana) 
Congressman  Winfield  K.  Denton  has,  for 
sixteen  years,  ably  served  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress.   I  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  serv- 
ing with  him  during  this  period  of  time.    He 
had  given   to  his  constituents  outstanding 
service  not  only  In  the  legislative  field,  but 
has  complied  with  all  their  numerous  re- 
quests and  devoted  his  time  and  efforts  to 
Improving    his    Congressional    District,    the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  our  Nation. 

Most  of  his  adult  life  has  been  spent  aa  a 
public  servant,  having  been  prosecutor  of 
Vanderburgh  County  and  having  served  three 
terms  in  the  Indiana  State  Legislature  at 
which  time  he  was  honored  as  being  elected 
Minority  Leader  and  Caucus  Chairman.  He 
also  served  on  the  State  Budget  Committee 
under  Governors  Townsend  and  Schrlcker. 

In  World  War  I  he  was  an  aviator  thus 
liavlng  the  rare  distinction  of  having  served 
in  two  world  wars  .  .  .  World  War  I  ae  an 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wos'iing'ton,  D.C,  February  2, 1967. 
Hon.  Winfield  Denton, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Winfielo:  Those  of  us  who  have 
served  with  you  through  the  years  have  an 
affection  for  you  which  has  deepened  as  the 
years  have  gone  by.  I  know  that  I  have  per- 
sonally appreciated  the  advice,  the  council, 
and  the  example  you  have  provided  for  me. 
You  expressed  concern  for  my  problems  when 
I  went  through  some  very  trying  and  tedious 
times. 

How  can  I  ever  forget  your  unfailing  sup- 
port during  the  time  of  my  recount?  It  spoke 
clearly  of  a  personal  friendship  which  I  shall 
always  covet. 

You  have  provided  an  example  for  those 
of  us  whose  service  in  the  Congress  is  rela- 
tively new.  Not  only  your  District  owes  you 
a  debt  of  gratitude  but  your  state  and  the 
nation  itself  should  be  grateful  for  your  tire- 
less and  unselfish  service. 

We  miss  you  In  the  Congress.  We  all  share 
the  hope  and  desire  that  the  coming  years 
win  treat  you  kindly  and  that  God  will  look 
after  you  and  your  family  and  shower  you 
with  his  richest  blessings. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Yours  sincerely, 

J.  Edward  Roush, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  1, 1967. 
Hon.  Winfield  K.  Denton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Winfield:  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
add  this  note  of  tribute  to  your  record  of 
service  to  your  district,  your  state  and  your 
country. 

The  public  improvements  which  you  have 
brought  to  your  district  and  your  record  of 
achievement  with  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  are  far  more  impressive  tributes 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  1, 1967. 
Hon.  Winfield  K.  Denton, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Denton:  Our  friendship  goes 
back  only  to  1949,  but  that  was  one-half  my 
lifetime  ago.  I  was  17  then  and  because  of 
your  kind  friendship  for  my  father  I  came  to 
love  you  as  a  i>art  of  our  f  amUy. 

"Grace  and  Winfield,"  my  father  often  has 
said  "are  saints." 

Since  I've  got  to  know  you  better  as  a 
resvUt  of  the  honor  of  serving  with  you  in 
the  Congress,  my  admiration  for  your  kind- 
ness and  ability  has  grown  more  and  more. 

I  wish  you  every  happiness  In  the  future 
and  Just  as  you  became  my  father's  extra- 
territorial Congressman  In  the  fifty's,  I 
should  be  honored  to  be  that  for  you  and 
Grace  for  such  time  as  I  may  remain  In 
Washington. 

Sincerely, 

Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  1, 1967. 

Deab  Win:  I'm  Just  sorry  that  some  time 
ago  I  committed  myself  to  play  host  at  a 
luncheon  on  the  day  I  now  learn  has  been 
set  for  a  farewen  luncheon  In  your  honor. 

As  a  couple  of  Hoosiers  who  have  been 
around  the  Congress  for  a  number  of  years, 
you  on  your  side  of  the  aisle  and  I  on  mine, 
the  record  will  show  that  we  had  honest  dif- 
ferences from  time  to  time  on  legislative 
Issues. 

As  far  as  that's  concerned,  I  wouldn't  want 
it  otherwise,  and  neither  would  you. 

But  I  have  counted  it  a  privilege  to  know 
you  not  merely  as  a  colleague  but  as  a  warm 
friend  from  Indiana  who  has  shared  with  me 
this  business  of  bouquets  ajid  brickbats 
which  come  our  way  In  this  difficult  busi- 
ness of  being  a  public  servant. 

May  the  years  ahead  be  good  ones  for  you. 
Win,  in  all  ways.    You  have  earned  them. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  A.  Halleck. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representattvss, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  31, 1967. 
Hon.  Winfield  Denton, 
202  Court  Building, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Winnie:  I'm  very  sorry  I  cannot  be 
present  at  the  luncheon  In  your  honor  but 
I  did  want  to  send  this  personal  note. 

In  your  long  years  of  service  In  the  Con- 
gress you,  like  all  of  us,  have  seen  coUeagues 
defeated  and  thereafter  retire  from  the  pub- 
lic life  to  which  they  have  given  their  time 
and  devotion.  You  know,  too,  that  the  way 
a  man  is  remembered  In  the  Congress  Is  not 
necessarily  measured  by  whether  he  made 
the  headlines  or  became  a  national  figure. 
Rather,  when  we  think  of  someone  who  no 
longer  serves  among  us  In  the  House,  we 
put  aside  party  lines  and  partisan  diSerencea, 
and  we  consider  the  whole  man — our  friend, 
our  colleague — and  how  he  carried  himself 
In  the  halls  of  Congress. 
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Waa  he  true  to  his  convictions  and  to  him- 
self? Did  be  render  honest  and  faithful 
service  to  his  constituents?  Had  he  always 
given  his  very  best  for  his  District,  his  State 
and  his  country?  Did  he  reflect  credit  on 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  did 
he  leave  public  life  with  the  same  dignity 
and  nobility  with  which  he  had  served? 

For  you,  Winnie,  our  friend,  the  answer  to 
all  of  these  questions  is  a  clear,  ringing 
"Tes!"  and  those  of  us  who  know  you  and 
are  proud  to  call  you  our  friend  will  always 
testify  to  this  fact.  We  wish  you  well,  and 
that  you  may  find,  always,  the  very  best  life 
baa  to  offer.  This  is  only  fitting  for  a  man 
who  has  always  given  the  very  best  he  could. 
Best  wishes,  always, 

WnxiAM  G.  Brat. 

Congress  op  the  UNrrEO  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  1, 1967. 
Hon.  WmmxD  K.  Denton, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Winfteld:  I  was  pleased  to  receive 
the  invitation  to  the  reception  in  yoiu:  honor 
and  hope  to  see  you  there. 

Believe  me,  I  have  enjoyed  our  acquaint- 
anceship during  the  time  we  have  both 
served  in  the  Congress.  I  hope  that  you  are 
now  able  to  relax,  take  things  easy,  and 
enjoy  life. 
With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Boss  Adair. 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  2, 1967. 
Hon.  WiNPiEUj  K.  Denton, 
EvaTisville,  Ind. 

Dear  Winnie:  I  am  pleased  to  Join  your 
colleagues  in  wishing  you  every  happiness  as 
you  begin  your  retirement  In  Indiana. 

I  hope  that  you  and  Mrs.  Denton  will  have 
many  more  years  together  among  yoiir  old 
friends  and  neighbors.    I  certainly  wish  you 
all  of  the  very  best, 
sincerely, 

RICHARD    L.    ROTTDEBTTSR. 


"Thank  God  for  Clar*  County."  Clark 
County  was  always  privileged  to  record  its 
votes  for  one  of  Indiana's  most  illustrious  and 
outstanding  Congressmen,  Winfleld  K.  Den- 
ton. It  was  always  a  pleasure  for  me  as  one 
of  the  County  Chairmen  to  campaign  with 
you. 

Every  county,  city  and  town  In  the  Eighth 
District  is  brighter  and  more  prosperous.  It 
is  evidence  of  your  concern  for  their  welfare. 
Your  leadership  has  inspired  us  all.  We  have 
moved  forward  to  improfe  our  educational, 
public  health  and  hospital  facilities.  Many 
of  our  communities  have  electricity,  water, 
sanitation  because  you  helped  them.  Re- 
peatedly, we  demonstrated  our  confidence  In 
your  ability  to  represent  us.  Our  highways, 
bridges,  airports,  post  offices,  parks,  forests 
all  across  southern  Indiana  stand  better  to- 
day, each  one  has  been  touched  by  your 
willingness  to  improve  them. 

Perhaps  I  know  and  can  enumerate  better 
than  many  for  I,  as  your  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Chairman,  had  the  Joy  of  sharing  the 
victory  ovation  with  you  on  so  many  election 
nights.  We  shall  never  forget  the  anxiety 
and  momentary  anguish  when  you  appropri- 
ated for  your  trip  home  one  time  a  young 
ladles  auto  In  New  Albany.  Your  record  as 
a  public  servant  to  your  district,  State  and 
nation  will  stand  as  a  challenge  for  a  long 
time  for  others  to  equal. 

I,  my  family,  Frances,  Kathy  and  Pat  are 
proud  and  happy  to  be  friends  of  Winfleld 
and  Grace  Denton. 

May  both  of  you  enjqy  good  health  and 
happiness  always,  I  am,  i 
Sincerely, 

Elmer  L.  Hoehn, 

Administrator. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  2,  1967. 
Hon.  Winfteld  K.  Denton, 
9r  The  Honorable  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr., 
234  Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  not  a  difficult 
thing  for  me  to  address  you  as  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  will  always  think  of  you  in  those  terms. 

I  knov  well  what  long  hours  of  service 
you  have  given  to  the  American  people. 
Through  sixteen  years,  you  worked  here  In  the 
very  heart  of  the  greatest  Government  of  the 
world  and  did  much  of  that  work  on  the 
most  Important  Committtee  of  the  Congress. 

For  myself  personally,  there  will  always  be 
a  particularly  warm  spot  for  a  kind  and 
thoughtful  friend  who  always  was  willing  to 
sit  with  me,  to  discuss  the  problems  which 
I  felt  should  be  discussed,  and  to  offer  help 
when  I  needed  help.  I  know  that  all  of  us 
In  Congress  will  miss  your  wise  presence. 
I  personally  will  miss  it  greatly. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  come  back  often 
to  visit  your  many  friends  here  on  the  Hill. 
I  would  certainly  consider  It  a  great  privilege 
to  have  you  think  of  me  as  a  long  time  friend 
and  I  hope  you  will  always  come  by  the  office 
when  you  are  In  town. 

My  best  regards,  as  always. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  M.  McDadi, 
Member  of  Congreas. 

VS.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Oil  Import  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  2, 1967. 
Hon.  Winpield  K.  Denton, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Winpteld:  From  Starlight  to  Bethle- 
hem,   utlca,    Memphis    and    Jefferaonvllle, 


Congress  op  the  UNrrtD  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  1, 1967. 
Hon.  Winpield  K.  DentoK. 
202  Court  Building, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Mr.  Denton  :  Naturally,  It  Is  with  re- 
gret that  I  direct  this  type  of  letter  to  you: 
however,  I  am  sure  that  your  many  years  of 
distinguished  public  service  bring  consider- 
able happiness  to  you  and  your  family  when 
you  reflect — particularly  on  occasions  such 
as  this — on  your  many  accomplishments. 

Having  been  privileged  to  serve  In  the 
House  with  you,  and  especially  as  a  Member 
of  the  Subcommittee  which  you  chaired,  I 
am  pleased  that  I  could  take  part  In  giving 
tribute  to  you  for  you»  service  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Quite  frankly,  one  of  the  aspects  of  your 
long  career  of  public  service  that  Impressed 
me  was  the  fact  that  In  World  War  I  you  were 
among  that  small  group  of  American  pilots 
that  flew  for  the  AEP.  I  always  enjoyed 
hearing  you  recount  your  service  In  France 
as  an  Instructor  in  what  was  then  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  that  we  know 
today  as  the  Air  Force.  No  doubt  your  serv- 
ice then  Is  Indicative  of  what  would  be  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  civic  achievements  In  later 
years. 

With  every  good  wish,  to  you,  Mrs.  Denton 
and  members  of  yoiu'  family,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

^OHN  O.  Marsh,  Jr. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Indianapolis,  Int.,  February  1,  1967. 
Hon.  WiNFiELD  K.  Denton, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representativas, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Winpield:  I  am  sorry  that  I  will  be 
unable  to  Join  with  my  other  colleagues  that 
served  with  you  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  your  farewell  party  on  February  2, 
1967. 

I  would  like  to  say  wUat  a  great  privilege  it 
was  for  me  to  serve  wltli  you  and  how  helpful 
you  were  to  me.     I  knew  that  your  services 


will  be  greatly  missed  by  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana.  For  having 
worked  with  you  In  the  District,  I  know  flrst- 
hand  of  all  the  accomplishments  that  you 
achieved.  In  fact,  I  have  said  many  times 
that  you  have  done  more  for  your  District 
than  anyone  else  was  able  to  do  or  will  be 
able  to  do.  I  know  the  veterans  of  all  wars 
will  miss  your  great  service  because  the  vet- 
erans considered  you  a  champion  for  their 
cause. 

My  wife  Joins  me  In  wishing  you  and  Grace 
many  more  happy  years  and  a  rest  truly 
deserved. 

If  I  can  ever  be  of  any  service  to  you  and 
your  family,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  Hogan, 
Former  Ninth  District  Congressman. 

Anderson,  Ind., 
January  31.  1967. 
Hon.  Andrew  Jacobs, 
1029  Long-worth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Jacobs:  One  of  the 
truly  great  men  that  I  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  is  our  mutual  friend, 
and  former  colleague,  Winfleld  K.  Denton. 

Win  Denton  Is  a  gentleman  at  all  times, 
and  was  truly  a  servant  of  his  people;  he  Is  a 
genuine  liberal  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
He  was  not  what  many  refer  to  as  a  "profes- 
sional liberal,"  as  he  believed  in,  the  progres- 
sive and  liberal  program  of  the  Truman,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson  Administrations.  On 
many  of  the  Issues  of  the  day  he  took  the  un- 
popular side,  as  far  as  his  District  was  con- 
cerned, and  voted  his  convictions,  in  spite  of 
popular  opinion.  In  time,  these  decisions 
took  their  toll. 

Indiana  and  the  Nation  will  miss  Con- 
gressman Winfleld  K.  Denton. 

I  Join  with  all  of  his  former  Colleagues  in 
paying  my  tribute  to  a  truly  great  man  and 
a  good  friend. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Walsr. 

Jacobs  &  Jacobs, 
Attorneys  at  Law, 
Indianapolis,   Ind..   February   1,  1967. 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Winpield  K.  Denton, 
Care  of  Hon.  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr., 
1029  Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Our  Dear  Friends:  It  is  with  regret  that 
we  are  unable  to  attend  the  dinner  given 
In  your  honor.  Our  absence  denotes  no 
lessening  of  our  deep  affection  for  you. 

Through  the  long  years  you  have  come 
to  comfort  us  when  fate  was  unkind,  and 
our  good  fortune  has  always  made  you  happy. 
We  hope  we  have,  though  we  fear  we  have 
not,  always  openly  responded,  in  like  meas- 
ure, though  we  assure  you  our  hearts'  senti- 
ments were  the  same.  These  comments  are 
to  you,  as  the  dear  friends  you  always  have 
been. 

To  you,  Winfleld,  we  express  our  deep  ad- 
miration. You  have  been  an  effective  states- 
man of  keen  understanding  and  deep  con- 
cern for  your  people,  (and  mine — AJ  Sr.'s). 
Grace  has  been  your  devoted  and  under- 
standing companion  through  the  dark,  as 
well  as  the  bright,  days. 

May    you    both   find   happiness   and   con- 
tentment In   your  retirement.     This  is  the 
wish  of  two  who  love  you  both. 
Sincerely, 

Joyce. 
Andy. 

U.S.  District  Court, 
Southern  District  of  Indiana, 
Indianapolis.  Ind..  January   31.  1967. 
Hon.  Winpield  K.  Denton, 
Evansville.  Ind. 

Dear  Winpield:  It  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  write  to  you  on  this  occasion 
of  the  luncheon  given  in  your  honor  by  » 
group  of  your  Washington  colleagues.  I 
know   that  you   look  with   pleasure  on  the 
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eight  terms  of  Congressional  service  which 
you  rendered  to  the  citizenry  of  the  8th  Dis- 
trict and  to  the  nation  at  large  in  the  im- 
portant pKJSltlon  which  you  held  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  Congress.  I  further  know  that  you 
have  the  high  personal  satisfaction  which 
comes  from  a  Job  well  done  and  a  splendid 
contribution  made. 

My  own  service  in  the  Congress  was  quite 
short  in  retrospect,  however  I  have  thought 
many  times  over  the  years  since  then  of  the 
splendid  association  which  our  new  group 
had  In  1948.  I  feel  sure  that  you  recall  our 
trip  to  the  White  House  early  In  1949  with 
Ray  Madden  when  he  took  all  of  the  Indi- 
ana Congressmen  to  see  President  Harry 
Truman.  I  am  certain  you  have  many  ex- 
periences which  win  continue  to  support 
you  and  keep  your  life  full  at  this  particu- 
lar time. 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  E.  Noland. 

Indiana  Democratic  State 

Central  Committee, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  30, 1967. 
Congressman  Winpield  K.  Denton, 
First  Citisen  Anywhere. 
Eighth  Congressional  District.  Ind. 

Dear  Congressman:  Our  country,  our 
state,  and  our  district  are  better  places  to 
live  because  of  you.  No  one  man  has  tried 
any  harder  to  serve  his  fellow  man  with  com- 
passion, understanding,  and  responsibility  as 
have  you.  To  have  had  you  as  my  own  per- 
sonal Congressman  for  16  years,  to  have 
worked  with  you  In  many  of  those  cam- 
paigns, and  to  have  been  a  friend  of  yours 
during  this  period,  has  been  one  of  the  great 
experiences  of  my  life.  I  rate  it  equally  with 
my  acquaintance  with  the  great  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Your  service  to  our  Party  is  one  that  many 
of  us  younger  in  years,  but  perhaps  not  as 
youthful  as  you,  will  long  hold  as  an  exam- 
ple of  devotion  to  our  political  faith  and  de- 
sire to  serve  the  people.  Our  Party  will  al- 
ways be  better  because  of  your  being  an 
Intricate,  active  member  of  It. 

The  loss  of  your  services  as  Congreesman 
la  partially  offset  by  the  fact  that  you  will 
continue  to  serve  the  people  and  your  Party. 
We  gratefully  acknowledge  and  sincerely  ex- 
tend appreciations  for  your  services,  but  en- 
thusiastically request  your  continued  pres- 
ence and  activity  among  us. 
Your  friend, 

Gordon  St.  Angelo, 

Chairman, 


State  op  Indiana, 
District  op  Columbia  Office, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  30, 1967. 
Hon.  Winpield  Denton, 
4818  Chevy  Chase  Boulevard, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Winpield:  The  State  of  Indiana  lost 
In  the  1966  election  more  than  Just  a  con- 
gressman. It  lost  the  man  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  needs  and  the  problems  of 
his  congressional  district,  and  a  man  who 
had  given  for  years  his  best  thought  and 
sincere  Judgment  to  the  problems  of  that 
area. 

History  will  record  our  great  congressmen, 
and  your  name  will  be  high  on  the  list.  I 
know  that  the  Improvement  of  the  Ohio 
River,  the  new  locks  and  dams,  will  be  a  liv- 
ing memorial  of  your  efforts  and  your  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  the  southern  part  of 
Indiana,  as  well  as  the  many  other  projects 
that  you  so  successfully  sponsored  in  yoiu: 
wea.  It  matters  so  little  what  a  person  has 
to  say  about  your  wonderful  record  as  a  con- 
gressman.    Your  work  will  speak  for  itself. 

Representing  Governor  Roger  D.  Branlgln 
and  the  State  of  Indiana  in  Washington,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you 
lor  the  untiring  efforts  on  the  behalf  of  the 
entire  state.    1  want  to  thank  you,  Winfleld, 


for  the  many  bits  of  kindness  you  have  ex- 
tended to  me,  as  an  Individual,  and  as  the 
representative  of  the  governor. 

I  look  forward  to  the  future,  and  I  am 
counting  on  your  help  and  your  advice  to 
make  my  efforts  here  more  worthwhile.  May 
we  all  continue  to  enjoy  your  advice  and 
counsel. 

Kindest  personal  regards  to  you  and  your 
wife.  May  the  roads  of  the  future  be  real 
bright. 

Sincerely, 

George  D.  Gettincer. 

January  30,  1967. 
Hon.  Winpield  K.  Denton, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Winfield:  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  to  you  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  assistance  you  have  given  to 
me  and  the  contributions  you  have  made 
through  the  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
work  with  you.  I  regret  that  I  will  not  be 
able  to  be  with  you  on  Thursday  to  per- 
sonally thank  you. 

Your  service  to  your  District,  our  State  and 
our  Nation  will  always  be  remembered.  I 
Join  countless  of  your  friends  to  say  thank 
you  not  only  for  what  you  have  done  for 
each  of  us  individually  but  also  for  the 
many  who  have  benefited  from  your  vision 
and  energy.  In  the  years  ahead,  the  value 
and  magnitude  of  your  efforts  will  continue 
to  grow.  I  have  been  rewarded  by  having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  work  with  you  and 
for  you  on  many  occasions. 

My  wife  Joins  with  me  in  wishing  you  and 
your    family    many    well-deserved    years    of 
happiness  together. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  B.  Stoner. 

Hon.  Winpield  Denton, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Denton:  May  I  too  congratulate 
and  compliment  you  on  the  tremendous  Job 
that  you  did  for  the  Eighth  District  while 
serving  In  the  United  States  Congress.  Your 
dedication  to  the  Eighth  also  extended  into 
the  Ninth  District  as  well  as  the  entire  State 
of  Indiana. 

My  sincere  wishes  for  your  future  success, 
as  well  as  health  and  happiness  to  both  you 
and  your  wife. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Ooen, 
Ninth  District  Chairman. 

Indiana  State  Democratic 

Central  Committee, 

January  30,  1967. 
Hon.  Winfield  Denton, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Mb.  Denton:  I  Join  with  your  many 
friends  in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
in  congratulations  and  wishing  you  continual 
health  and  success. 

Mr.  Democrat  of  the  Eighth  District,  work- 
ing with  you   throughout  these  years,  has 
been,  not  only,  inspirational  but  rewarding. 
Thanking  you  always. 
Sincerely, 

Ed. 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 
House       op       Representatives, 
Committee   on   Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  30,  1967. 
Dear  Mr.  Denton:   As  Chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee, 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Labor,  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Subcommittee,  your 
contributions  to  the  operation  of  House  Ap- 
propriations   Committee    have    been    most 
significant. 

I  am  sure  it  Is  a  great  satisfaction  to  you 
to  know  that  you  have  had  an  Important  role 
In  building  a  better  America. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee  Staff  with  whom  you  have 
worked,  I  extend  best  wishes  for  good  health 


and   good   forttme   In   all    of   your   future 
endeavors. 

Sincerely, 

Kenneth  Sprankle, 
Clerk  and  Staff  Director. 


Congress  op  the  United  States, 
House       op       Representatives, 
Committee   on    Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  2,  1967. 
Hon.  Winifred  K.  Denton, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Denton:  I  expect  you  would 
remember  something  that  Mr.  Cannon  said 
at  the  luncheon  you  and  the  other  Members 
of  the  Committee  gave  on  the  occEislon  of  his 
80th  birthday  anniversary.  I  recall — like  it 
was  only  yesterday — his  statement  that  he 
and  Mrs.  Cannon  agreed  that  they  would  not 
trade  the  70-80  decade  for  any  of  the  other 
seven  of  his  full  and  rewarding  life. 

I  hope  you  may  find  that  also  to  be  your 
reflection  ten  years  from  now. 

Oi>  his  ninetieth  birthday.  Chief  Justice 
Holmes  said  that  the  riders  in  a  race  do  not 
stop  short  when  they  reach  the  goal.  There 
is  a  canter  before  coming  to  a  standstill. 
There  Is  time,  he  said,  to  hear  the  kind  voice 
of  friends — and  to  say  to  one's  self,  "The 
work  Is  done".  But  he  hastened  to  add  that 
Just  as  one  says  that,  the  answer  comes:  "The 
race  is  over,  but  the  work  is  never  done  while 
the  power  to  work  remains." 

Mr.  Denton,  I  want,  in  so  small  a  way, 
to  repay  you  for  your  kindness  to  me.  Kind- 
ness is  a  great  Christian  virtue — and  it  is  one 
of  yours. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  Wilson. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives,  Com- 
mittee      on        Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  31, 1967. 
Hon.  Winfield  K.  Denton, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Mr.  Denton:  Along  vdtb  many  others 
on  Capitol  Hill,  I  regret  that  you  will  not  be 
back  with  us  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Subcommittee  on  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  will  miss  you.  It  will  miss  you  both 
for  your  conscientious  hard  work  that  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  efficient  conduct 
of  the  Subcommittee's  business,  and  your 
pleasant  personality  that  contributed  so 
much  toward  making  the  conduct  of  that 
business  a  pleasant  endeavor. 

There  are  many  Incidents  In  connection 
with  committee  business  In  which  we  both 
participated  that  will  be  good  memories  for 
me  always.  For  Instance,  I  will  always  re- 
member the  trip  to  California  and  Texas 
that  John  Pogarty,  you,  and  I  took  in  1960 — 
the  long  days  visiting  government  offices, 
Mexican  farm  labor  camps,  etc.,  and  the 
pleasant  evenings  with  a  good  dinner,  a  few 
drinks,  and,  best  of  all,  good  company.  I  am 
still  retelling  some  of  your  Texas  stories. 

But  this  could  go  on  for  pages. 

I  hope  that  you  and  Mrs.  Denton  enjoy  a 
great  many  years  of  good  health  and  enjoy- 
ment together,  and  that  our  paths  will  cross 
frequently. 

Most  Sincerely, 

Robert  M.  Moter, 
Clerk,  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  op  Representatives,  Com- 
mittee      ON       Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  30, 1967. 
Hon.  Winfield  K.  Denton, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  One  of  tiie  greatest 
rewards  one  can  achieve  Is  to  have  the  re- 
spect and  genuine  friendship  of  his  asso- 
ciates. 

In  this  respect,  I  would  say  you  bave  been 
most   successful.     The   various   Individuals 
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who  have  come  to  know  you  through  the 
"appropriation  process"  Invariably  voice  the 
phrases  "good  guy",  "hard  worker"  or  "a  real 
square  shooter"  when  referring  to  you. 

Our  association  during  the  past  two  years 
has  been  most  pleasant  and  rewarding  to  me. 
No  staff  member  has  ever  had  a  more  under- 
standing and  considerate  Chairman. 

Best  wishes  and  good  luck  In  your  future 
endeavors.      You    have    worked    long    and 
hard — I  hope   you  will  take  time  to  relax 
and  enjoy  life. 
Sincerely, 

Oeorge  Evans, 

Staff  Member. 

Mead  Johnson  &  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind.,  January  30. 1967. 
Hon.  WiNFiELD  K.  Denton. 

Deae  Winiteld:  I  am  most  happy  to  Join 
vrtth  your  many  friends  In  honoring  you  for 
your  long  and  faithful  service  to  the  people 
of  the  8th  District.  Indiana  and  the  Country. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  your  great  con- 
tributions. But  I  most  particularly  remem- 
ber the  great  assistance  you  rendered  to  the 
City  of  Evansville  when  I  was  heading  the 
community  development  program.  Your 
leadership  and  contributions  on  behalf  of 
Evansville  and  the  8th  District  will  long  be 
remembered.  And  you  helped  make  life  a 
little  better  for  so  many  who  will  never 
know  that  you  were  responsible. 

I  wish  you  well  In  your  new  venture  Into 
the  practice  of  law.  May  your  days  be  Just 
as  fruitful  m  the  future  as  they  have  been 
In  the  past. 

Cordially, 

Wn-LiAM  G.  Greit. 

The  Indianapolis  News, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  2, 1967. 
Hon.  WiNFiELD  K.  Denton, 
The  Rayburn  Office  Building, 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Winiteld:  Some  ancient  Greek  once 
observed  that  It  is  not  the  places  that  grace 
men,  but  men  the  places.  You  "graced" 
Congress  and  made  it  a  much  more  pleasant 
place  to  cover  for  working  stiffs,  like  myself, 
In  the  press. 

To  say  we  shall  miss  you  would  be  an  un- 
derstatement. One  Just  doesn't  live  his 
working  days  and  abruptly  end  such  rela- 
tionships without  long  pauses  of  regret.  I 
particularly  appreciate  your  many  kindnesses, 
generally  coupled  with  considerable  patience, 
over  the  14  years  I've  been  In  Washington. 

I'm  sure  whatever  you  plan  for  the  future 
will  be  successful.  And  if  you  should  have 
any  news  releases  please  remember  my  dead- 
lines are  12  noon  and  2  p.m..  and  I  won't  try 
to  beat  your  hometown  Evansville  papers. 

Best  of  everything  to  you  and  your  Grace. 
Sincerely. 

Lou. 
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Letter  from  Secretary  Rask  to  Student 
Leaders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NKW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  the 
Increasing  speculation  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  has  made  our 
position  In  this  matter  perfectly  clear. 

In  a  January  4,  1967,  letter  to  student 
leaders  the  Secretary  again  reiterated 


our  desire  to  meet  with  the  opposing  side 
to  determine  whether  grounds  for  peace 
do,  in  fact,  exist. 

I  commend  the  Secretary's  letter  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 

Letter  Prom  Secretary  Rtjsk  to  Stttdent 
Leaders 
PoUowing  Is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Sec- 
retary Rusk  to  100  students  leaders  In  re- 
sponse to  their  letter  to  President  Johnson 
of  December  29.  The  Secretary's  letter. 
dated  January  4,  was  forwarded  to  Robert 
Powell,  president  of  the  student  body.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill: 

"Janttary  4.  1967. 
"Dear  Student  Leadehb:  I  have  received 
and  read  carefully  your  thoughtful  letter  to 
the  President  about  our  policy  in  Vlet-Nam. 
"Your  Interest  and  your  concern  are 
shared  by  most  thinking  Americans.  No  one 
desires  more  strongly  to  bring  an  early  and 
honorable  conclusion  to  the  conflict  in  Vlet- 
Nam  than  those  who  are  working  day  and 
night,  both  here  and  in  Vlet-Nam,  to  achieve 
that  end. 

"The  questions  you  have  raised  are  among 
those  that  have  been  a$ked  and  discussed 
repeatedly  in  the  councUs  of  your  Govern- 
ment. If  some  of  these  matters  continue,  as 
you  say,  to  agitate  the  academic  community. 
It  Is  certainly  not  because  answers  have  not 
been  provided.  It  is  more,  I  think,  because 
the  answers  to  great  and  complex  questions 
can  never  fully  satisfy  jUl  the  people  In  a 
free  and  questioning  society. 

"Nevertheless,  I  am  glatf  to  have  the  chance 
to  address  myself  to  the  four  specific  ques- 
tions about  which  you  stated  you  and  others 
felt  doubt  or  concern. 

"First,  you  asked  if  America's  vital  In- 
terests are  sufficiently  threatened  In  Vlet- 
Nam  to  necessitate  the  growing  commitment 
there. 

"There  Is  no  shadow  of  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  our  vital  Interests  are  deeply  involved 
In  Vlet-Nam  and  in  Southeast  Asia. 

"We  are  Involved  because  the  nation's  word 
has  been  given  that  we  would  be  involved. 
On  February  1.  1955,  by  ft  vote  of  82  to  1  the 
United  States  Senate  passed  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty.  That  Treaty 
stated  that  aggression  by  means  of  armed 
attack  in  the  treaty  area  would  endanger  our 
own  peace  and  safety  and,  In  that  event,  "we 
would  act  to  meet  the  common  danger." 
There  Is  no  question  that  an  expanding 
armed  attack  by  North  Viet-Nam  on  South 
Vlet-Nam  has  been  under  way  in  recent 
years:  and  six  nations,  with  vital  Interests  in 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  region,  have 
Joined  South  Vlet-Nam  in  defense  against 
that  armed  attack. 

"Behind  the  words  and  the  commitment 
of  the  Treaty  lies  the  lesson  learned  in  the 
tragic  half  century  since  the  First  World 
War.  After  that  war  our  country  withdrew 
from  effective  world  rtsponslblllty.  When 
aggressors  challenged  the  peace  In  Man- 
churia, Ethiopia,  and  then  Central  Europe 
during  the  1930's.  the  world  community  did 
not  act  to  prevent  their  success.  The  result 
was  a  Second  World  War — which  could  have 
been  prevented. 

"That  Is  why  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  begins  with  these  words:  'We  the 
peoples  of  the  United  Nbtions  determined  to 
save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge 
of  war,  which  twice  In  our  lifetime  has 
brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind.  .  .  .' 
And  the  Charter  goes  On  to  state  these  ob- 
jectives: 'to  establish  conditions  under 
which  Justice  and  respect  for  the  obligations 
arising  from  treaties  and  other  sotuces  of 
International  law  can  be  maintained  .  .  . 
and  to  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  Inter- 
national peace  and  seeurlty.  .  .  .' 

'This  was  also  the  experience  President 
Truman  had  In  mind  when — at  a  period 
when  the  United  Nations  was  Incapable  of 


protecting  Greece  and  Turkey  from  aggres- 
sion—he said:  'We  shall  not  realize  our  ob- 
jectives unless  we  are  willing  to  help  free 
pveoples  to  maintain  their  free  institutions 
and  their  national  integrity  against  aggres- 
sive movements  that  seek  to  Impose  upon 
them  totalitarian  regimes.' 

"These  are  the  memories  which  have  in- 
spired the  four  postwar  American  Presidents 
as  they  dealt  with  aggressive  pressures  and 
thrusts  from  Berlin  to  Korea,  from  the  Car- 
ibbean to  Viet-Nam. 

"In  short,  we  are  Involved  In  Viet-Nam 
becaiise  we  know  from  painful  experience 
that  the  minimum  condition  for  order  on 
our  planet  is  that  aggression  must  not  be 
permitted  to  succeed.  For  when  it  does 
succeed,  the  consequence  is  not  peace,  it  is 
the  further  expansion  of  aggression. 

"And  those  who  have  borne  responsibility 
in  our  country  since  1945  have  not  for  one 
moment  forgotten  that  a  third  world  war 
would  be  a  nuclear  war. 

"The  result  of  this  conviction  and  this 
policy  has  been  a  generation's  effort  which 
has  not  been  easy  for  the  umted  States.  We 
have  borne  heavy  burdens.  We  have  had  to 
face  some  conflict  and  a  series  of  dangerous 
situations. 

"But  the  hard  and  Important  fact  Is  that 
in  the  postwar  world  external  aggression 
has  not  been  permitted  to  develop  its  mo- 
mentum into  general  war. 

"Look  back  and  Imagine  the  kind  of  world 
we  now  would  have  if  we  had  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent course.  What  kind  of  Europe  would 
now  exist  if  there  had  been  no  commitment 
to  Greece  and  Turkey?  No  Marshall  Plan? 
No  NATO?  No  defense  of  Berlin?  Would 
Eiu'ope  and  the  world  be  better  off  or  worse? 
Would  the  possibilities  of  detente  be  on  the 
present  horizon? 

"Then  turn  the  globe  and  look  at  Asia.  If 
we  had  made  no  commitments  and  offered 
no  assistance,  what  kind  of  Asia  would  there 
now  be?  Would  there  be  a  confident  and 
vital  South  Korea?  A  prosperous  and  peace- 
ful Japan?  Would  there  be  the  new  spirit 
of  regional  cooperation  and  forward  move- 
ment now  developing  throughout  Asia? 

"If  you  were  to  talk  to  the  leaders  of  Asia 
as  I  have,  you  would  know  what  Asians 
really  think  of  our  commitment  in  Vlet-Nam. 
You  would  know  that  the  new  vigor  in  Asia, 
the  new  hope  and  determination,  are  based 
In  part  on  the  conviction  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  support  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  their  struggle  to  build  a  life 
of  their  own  within  the  framework  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  in  1954  and  1962— that  we 
shall  see  it  through  to  an  honorable  peace. 
"Second,  you  wonder  whether  our  vital  In- 
terests are  best  protected  by  our  growing 
commitment. 

"We  must  always  weigh  what  we  are  doing 
against  the  requirements  of  the  situation 
and  what  the  other  side  Is  doing.  You  are 
aware,  I  am  sure,  that  the  flow  of  men  and 
material  from  North  Viet-Nam  into  the 
South  radically  increased  towards  the  end 
of  1964  and  continued  at  a  high  level  in  the 
next  two  years.  It  was  to  meet  that  escala- 
tion, designed  to  achieve  military  victory  by 
the  North  against  the  South,  that  we  sent 
our  men  in  large  numbers  and  began  an  air 
campaign  against  military  targets  in  North 
Viet-Nam. 

"At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  one  must 
contrast  what  we  are  doing  with  what  we 
could  be  doing.  You  know  the  power  that 
is  available  to  us — in  men,  resources  and 
weaponry. 

"We  have  done  both  more  than  some  peo- 
ple would  wish,  and  less  than  others  advo- 
cate. We  have  been  guided  both  by  the  de- 
mands Imposed  upon  us  by  Increased  aggres- 
sion and  by  the  need  for  restraint  In  the 
application  of  force.  We  have  been  doing 
what  the  President  Judges  to  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  nation's  vital  interests  after 
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bearing  the  views  of  the  government's  mili- 
tary and  civilian  experts.  We  shall  continue 
to  do  what  is  necessary  to  meet  the  threat 
the  Vietnamese  and  their  allies  face. 

"Third,  you  raise  the  question  whether  a 
war  that  may  devastate  much  of  the  coun- 
tryside can  lead  to  the  stable  and  prosper- 
ous Vlet-Nam  we  hope  for. 

"First,  It  is  an  error  to  suggest  that  the 
fighting  in  Vlet-Nam  has  devastated  'much 
of  the  coimtryside."  There  has  been  too 
much  destruction  and  disruption — as  there 
Is  in  any  war.  And  we  deeply  regret  the  loss 
of  life  that  is  Involved — in  the  South  and  In 
the  North,  among  both  soldiers  and  civilians. 

"But  devastation  has  been  far  less  than 
on  the  conventional  battlefields  of  World 
War  II  and  Korea.  If  peace  could  come  to 
South  Vlet-Nam  today.  I  think  most  people 
would  be  amazed  at  its  rapid  recovery.  For 
the  Vietnamese  are  intelligent,  energetic  and 
ambitious  people.  And  they  are  determined 
to  see  their  country  prosper.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  they  can  achieve  that  end — if  they 
but  have  the  chance  to  do  so,  In  peace  and 
in  their  own  way. 

"That  day  cannot  come  too  soon. 

"You  also  suggest  that  there  are  'appar- 
ent contradictions'  in  the  American  position 
on  efforts  to  achieve  a  negotiated  settlement. 

"We  have  said  that  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  having  the  views  of  the  Viet  Cong 
presented  at  any  serious  negotiation.  The 
details  of  how  this  might  be  done  can  be 
discussed  with  the  other  side;  there  is  little 
point  in  negotiating  such  details  with  those 
who  cannot  stop  the  fighting. 

"We  have  made  it  clear  that  we  cannot  ac- 
cept the  Liberation  Front  as  the  'sole'  or 
'only  legitimate  voice*  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  Yet  that  is  what  the  Front  has  said 
it  Is.  The  Buddhists,  Catholics,  Cao  Dai,  Hoa 
Hao,  ethnic  Cambodians,  the  almost  a  mil- 
lion refugees  who  fled  from  North  Vlet-Nam 
to  the  South  In  1954-55,  and  the  Monta- 
gnards  are  not  prepared  to  have  the  Libera- 
tion Front  as  their  spokesman.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  Government  and  people  of 
South  Vlet-Nam  to  conduct  the  election  of 
the  Constitutional  Assembly  in  September 
1966,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  Viet  Cong, 
made  clear  that  the  VC  are  a  small  minority 
In  the  country,  determined  to  convert  their 
ability  to  organize  for  terror  into  domina- 
tion over  the  majority.    Those  now  enrolled 


SENATE 

Friday,  February  3, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  oiTered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray.  Father  of  our  spirits, 
we  turn  to  Thee  for  refuge  from  the 
noise  and  hurry  of  the  world  about  us. 

We  thank  Thee  for  all  fair  memories 
and  living  hopes — our  times  are  in  Thy 
hands.    O  Lord,  we  would  have  it  so. 

We  do  not  ask  to  see  life's  distant 
scenes — one  step  enough  for  us.  Enough 
for  us  the  blessed  assurance  that  Thou 
art  the  love  that  will  not  let  us  go. 

Thou  art  the  love  that  never  forgets, 
the  light  that  never  fails,  and  the  life 
tliat  never  ends. 

Gather  us  who  seek  Thy  face  to  the 
fold  of  Thine  embrace  with  the  sweet 
consciousness  that  Thou  art  never  far 
from  any  one  of  us.  closer  to  us  than 
breathing,  nearer  than  hands  or  feet. 

Make  us  alive  and  alert,  we  pray  Thee, 


with  the  Viet  Cong  should  be  turning  their 
minds  in  a  different  direction.  They  should 
be  asking:  'How  can  we  end  this  war  and 
Join  a£  free  citizens  in  the  making  of  a  mod- 
em nation  In  South  Viet-nam? 

"We  know  that  the  effort  at  armed  con- 
quest which  we  oppose  In  Vlet-Nam  is  orga- 
nized, led,  and  supplied  by  the  leaders  in 
Hanoi.  We  know  that  the  struggle  will  not 
end  until  those  leaders  decide  that  they  want 
it  to  end. 

"So  we  stand  ready — now  and  at  any  time 
in  the  future — to  sit  down  with  representa- 
tives of  Hanoi,  either  In  pubUc  or  In  secret,  to 
work  out  arrangements  for  a  Just  solution. 

"You  state  correctly  that  we  have  a  com- 
mitment to  the  right  of  self-determination 
of  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam.  There  Is 
no  ambiguity  whatsoever.  We  shall  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  Vietnamese  people  as  they 
make  their  wishes  known  In  free  and  demo- 
cratic elections.  Hanoi  and  the  Liberation 
Front  do  not  agree. 

"You  also  suggest  that  there  Is  disparity 
between  our  statements  and  our  actions  In 
Vlet-Nam.  and  you  refer  to  recent  reports  of 
the  results  of  our  bombing  in  North  Vlet- 
Nam. 

"It  Is  our  policy  to  strike  targets  of  a  mUl- 
tary  nature,  especially  those  closely  related 
to  North  Vlet-Nam's  efforts  to  conquer  the 
South.  We  have  never  deliberately  attacked 
any  target  that  could  legitimately  be  called 
civilian.  We  have  not  bombed  cities  or  di- 
rected our  efforts  against  the  papulation  of 
North  Vlet-Nam. 

"We  recognize  that  there  has  been  loss  of 
life.  We  recognize  that  people  living  or 
working  In  close  proximity  to  military  targets 
may  have  suffered.  We  recognize,  too,  that 
men  and  machines  are  not  InfalUble  and 
that  some  nUstakes  have  occurred. 

"But  there  Is  a  vast  difference  between  such 
unintentional  events  and  a  deliberate  policy 
of  attacking  civilian  centers.  I  would  re- 
mind you  that  tens  of  thousands  of  civilians 
have  been  killed,  wounded,  or  kidnapped  in 
South  Vlet-Nam,  not  by  accident  but  as  the 
result  of  a  deliberate  jwllcy  of  terrorism  and 
intimidation  conducted  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

"We  regret  all  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
that  this  conflict  entails.  We  regret  that  a 
single  person.  North  or  South,  civilian  or 
soldier,  American  or  Vietnamese,  must  die. 


"And  the  sooner  this  conflict  can  be  settled, 
the  happier  we  and  the  Vietnamese  people 
win  be. 

"Meantime,  we  shaU  continue  to  do  what 
is  necessary — to  protect  the  vital  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  to  stand  by  our  allies  In 
Asia,  and  to  work  with  all  our  energy  for  a 
peaceful,  secure  and  prosperous  Southeast 
Asia.  Only  by  meeting  these  commitments 
can  we  keep  on  this  small  and  vulnerable 
planet  the  minimum  conditions  for  peace  and 
order. 

"Only  history  will  be  able  to  -  Judge  the 
wisdom  and  the  full  meaning  of  our  present 
course — in  all  its  dimensions. 

"But  I  would  close  by  sharing  with  you  a 
hope  and  a  belief.  I  believe  that  we  are 
coming  towards  the  end  of  an  era  when  men 
can  believe  it  is  profitable  and.  even,  pos- 
sible to  change  the  status  quo  by  applying 
external  force.  I  believe  those  In  Hanoi  who 
persist  in  their  aggressive  adventure — and 
those  who  support  them — represent  Ideas  and 
methods  from  the  past,  not  the  future.  Else- 
where In  the  world  those  committed  to  such 
concepts  have  faded  or  are  fading  from  the 
scene. 

"I  believe,  therefore,  that  if  we  and  our 
allies  have  the  courage,  will,  and  durability 
to  see  this  struggle  through  to  an  honorable 
peace,  based  on  the  reinstallation  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  1962,  we  have  a 
fair  chance  of  entering  quieter  times  in  which 
all  of  us  will  be  able  to  turn  more  of  our 
energies  to  the  great  unfinished  tasks  of  hu- 
man welfare  and  to  developing  the  arts  of 
conciliation  and  peaceful   change. 

"The  overriding  question  for  all  of  man- 
kind in  this  last  third  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury is  how  to  organize  a  durable  peace. 
Much  of  the  experience  which  has  gone  into 
answers  to  that  question  has  been  largely  for- 
gotten— perhaps  some  of  it  should  be.  But 
the  question  remains — and  remains  to  be 
answered.  I  should  much  enjoy  discussing 
this  with  you  if  we  can  find  a  way  to  do  so. 

"I  would  value  a  chance  to  discuss  the  Is- 
sues posed  m  your  letter  with  a  representa- 
tive group  of  signatories  or  with  as  many  as 
could  conveniently  Join  me  In  Washington 
at  a  mutually  agreeable  time. 

"With  best  wishes  and  thanks  for  your 
serious  concern. 


-^ 


/"Sincerely  yours. 


"Dean  Rttsk.' 


to  the  spiritual  values  which  underlie 
all  the  struggle  of  these  epic  days.  Open 
our  eyes  to  the  futility  of  changing  maps 
virithout  changing  men.  To  this  end 
may  selfishness  and  all  imcleanness  be 
purged  from  our  own  hearts  and  our 
will  be  lost  in  Thine. 

God  be  in  our  head  and  in  our  under- 
standing; 

God  be  in  our  eyes  and  in  our  looking; 

God  be  in  our  mouth  and  in  our  speak- 
ing; 

God  be  in  our  mind  and  in  our  think- 
ing; 

God  be  at  our  end — and  at  our  depart- 
ing. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
February  2, 1967,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
tmanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 
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KXEcrunvE  messages  remkred 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tions of  James  J.  Reynolds,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
Thomas  R.  Donahue,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


This  program,  the  tlxth  and  concluding 
broadcast  in  National  Educational  Televi- 
sion's "Men  of  the  Senate"  series,  features  an 
Interview  with  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  (Dem. 
Mont.) .  Senator  Mangfleld,  the  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader,  has  serted  In  Congress  since 
1942  and  In  the  Upper  House  since  1952. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate's  Democratic  Conference,  Policy  Com- 
mittee,  and  Steering  Committee. 

During  this  half-hour  interview  with 
N.E.T.'s  Washington  correspondent  Paul 
Nlven,  the  Senator  discusses  the  decline  In 
the  Senate's  Influence  on  foreign  policy;  the 
war  In  Vietnam;  the  prospects  for  more 
Great  Society  legislation  and  his  role  as  Ma- 
jority Leader. 

For  release:   After  7:30  pjn.,  Wednesday, 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


MEN  OF  THE  SENATE— INTERVIEW 
WITH  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  recently  to  participate 
in  the  program  of  National  Educational 
Television,  entitled  "Men  of  the  Senate, 
No.  6."  The  interrogator  was  the  dis- 
tinguished correspondent,  Mr.  Paul 
Nlven.  The  producer  of  the  series  is  Mr. 
Henry  McCarthy. 

A  transcript  was  made  of  this  spon- 
taneous half -hour  conversation  between 
Mr.  Nlven  and  myself.  In  perusing  It  I 
will  say,  in  all  candor,  that,  with  some 
rehearsal,  I  might  have  said  a  few  things 
somewhat  differently,  for  stylistic  rea- 
sons at  any  rate.  In  its  spontaneity, 
nevertheless,  the  overall  statement  rep- 
resents very  much  the  way  I  look  at  and 
feel  about  the  Senate,  a  Senator's  re- 
sponsibility, the  role  of  a  Senate  major- 
ity leader,  and  about  significant  events 
and  issues  of  these  times. 

So.  Mr.  President,  with  apologies  in 
advance  to  everyone,  but  to  no  one  In 
particular,  and  which  In  any  event  I 
hope  will  not  be  called  for  by  anyone, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ver- 
batim transcript  of  the  unrehearsed  tel- 
ecast previously  referred  to  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
cript was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Men  of  thk  Senate,  No.  6 — Senatob  Mike 

Mansfield 
(A  complete  transcript  of  National  Educa- 
tional Television) 

From:  National  Educational  Television, 
1619  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

(Note. — ^Thls  transcript  Is  to  be  used  lor 
news  and  review  purposes  only.) 


February  1,  1967. 

This  program  will  be  broadcast:  In  New 
York  City,  WNDT/Channel  13,  Wednesday, 
February  1,  1967  at  7:30  p.m.;  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  WETA/ Channel  26,  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1967  at  8:00  p.8Q. 

Executive  Producer:   Harry  McCarthy. 
Host:   Paul  Nlven. 

"Men  of  the  Senate"  Is  a  1967  production  of 
National  Educational  Television.  This  pro- 
gram was  produced  through  the  facilities  of 
WETA-TV,  Washington,  D.C. 

PAtn  NivEN.  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana 
is  the  only  member  of  Congress,  and  one  of 
the  very  few  Americans  who,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  had  served  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
the  Navy  and  the  Arn»y.  Since  then,  he  has 
been  successively,  a  pick  and  shovel  man  in 
the  Montana  copper  mines,  college  professor. 
Congressman  In  1943,  Senator  In  1953,  and 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  in  1959. 

Senator  Mansfield,  wben  you  accepted  the 
majority  leadership,  you  made  It  quite  clear 
that  you  had  not  sought  It,  did  not  want  It, 
didn't  particularly  UKe  It;  and  you've  said 
many  times  you'd  be  glad  to  give  It  to  any- 
body else.  You've  had  no  takers  and  there's 
been  no  competition  for  the  post.  Are  you 
any  happier  after  six  years? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  I  think  I  am. 
Perhaps  It  would  be  more  apt  to  say  that  I'm 
more  used  to  the  Job.  That's  about  the  only 
thing  I  can  say  about  It  at  this  time. 

Mr.  NivEN.  How  far  does  a  leader  go  In 
leading  in  your  book?  Senator  Dlrksen 
said  on  television  recently  that  during  the 
civil  rights  debate  of  '64  and  '5,  he  got  down 
on  his  knees  and  asked  Republican  senators 
for  their  votes.  I  presume  he  was  exaggerat- 
ing, but  he  did  obvlonsly  ask  for  their  votes. 
Do  you  ever  ask  a  man  for  his  vote? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yea,  once  In  a  while.  But 
I  do  not  exert  any  pressure  on  him  because 
each  senator  In  my  opinion  is  sent  back  here 
to  exercise  his  own  best  Judgment,  and  I  try 
to  convince  them  on  the  basis  of  logic  and 
necessity  and  somertimes  I'm  successful, 
sometimes  I'm  not.  Speaking  about  Ev 
Dlrksen,  figuratively  he  did  have  to  get  down 
on  his  knees  to  get  the  votes  necessary  to 
invoke  cloture  and  to  bring  the  measure  he 
was  referring  to  a  head  and  to  successfully 
have  It  passed. 

Mr.  NivEN.  There's  a  lot  of  quid  pro  quo 
dealing  in  the  Senate.  Do  you  extend  cour- 
tesies In  the  knowledge  that  without  specific 
dealing  undertaken  that  sometimes  later  you 
expect  a  man  to  be,  will  remember  that  you 
did  something  for  Mm  and  therefore  if  he 
can.  he  will  support  you  and  the  administra- 
tion on  the  roll  call? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  No,  no.  I  figure  that  all 
members  of  the  Senate,  both  Republican  and 
Democrat,  should  be  treated  alike.  After  all, 
we  are  all  equals  here.  I  expect  no  commit- 
ments. I  do  not  consider  any  member  un- 
der any  obligation  to  me.  So  far  that  policy 
has  worked  out  and  as  long  as  I'm  In  this 
Job  that  win  be  the  policy  which  I  will 
pursue. 

Mr.  NiVEN.  Well  obligation  is  a  strong 
word,  but  I  remember  reading,  for  Instance, 
that  you,  when  you  noticed  that  a  senator, 
a  Republican  senator  had  not  been  Invited 


to  a  White  House  ceremony  for  an  astronaut 
from  his  state,  you  made  sure  that  he  was 
In  the  front  row  when  the  astronaut  came 
to  the  capitol  and  was  photographed  with 
the  astronaut.  Later  that  day  the  senator 
broke  Republican  ranks  to  vote  with  the 
administration  and  with  some  other  Repub- 
licans to  be  sure,  on  roll  call.  Now  isn't  this 
the  kind  of  thing  that  helps?  Isn't  it  what 
Senator  Dlrksen  might  call  the  oil  can? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  suppose  so,  Paul,  but  I 
would  do  that  for  any  senator  when  some 
celebrity  from  his  state  happens  to  be  In  the 
chamber  and  he  Is  Ignored,  because  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  I  want  to  see  every  senator 
get  his  due  and  I  Intend  to  see  that  that  is 
the  case  Insofar  as  I  can  be  of  any  assistance. 
Mr.  NivEN.  Well,  now  Senator,  you  pre- 
simiably  have  an  obligation  to  your  party  as 
well  as  to  the  Senate,  although  I  guess  the 
Senate  always  comes  first,  but  when  you  do 
a  favor  for  a  Republican  who  is  up  for  re- 
election aren't  the  Democrats  In  some  state 
going  to  take  offense? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes,  that's  true,  but  I  be- 
lieve in  giving  credit  where  credit  Is  due  and 
If  Republicans  do  a  good  Job  in  the  interest 
of  the  country,  I  am  not  at  all  averse  to 
praising  them.  I  have  done  It  for  many  of 
them.  I  win  continue  to  do  It  because  I  think 
that  the  welfare  of  the  country  comes  before 
the  welfare  of  a  political  party. 

Mr.  NivEN.  I'm  sure  you  would  go  out  and 
campaign  for  a  Democratic  colleague  in  the 
Senate  In  his  state  occasionally.  What  would 
happen  if  a  Democratic  challenger  asked  you 
to  go  Into  a  state  and  campaign  against  an 
Incumbent  Republican. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  wouldn't  go. 
Mr.  NivEN.  You  wouldn't  go  ever. 
Mr.  Mansfield.  No,  because  I  have  to  get 
along  with  both  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  while  my  main 
Job  Is  to  be  a — Is  a  senator  from  the  state 
of  Montana,  and  that  comes  first — as  major- 
ity leader,  I  have  to  try  and  get  the  votes  to 
pass  worthwhile  legislation  and  those  votes 
have  to  come  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We 
have  a  majority  on  paper  on  the  Democratic 
side,  but  much  of  this  legislation  of  the  part 
three  or  four  years  and  even  before  that, 
but  especially  over  that  period  of  time,  would 
not  have  been  passed  If  It  had  been  left  to 
the  Democrats   alone.     We  had  to  depend 
upon  Republican  votes  and  I've  made  It  a 
point  never  to  go  Into  a  state  where  a  sit- 
ting senator  Is  running,  because  I  have  to 
look  ahead  and  think  of  the  support  which 
the  administration  might  need  and  the  help 
I  might  look  for  when  certain  pieces  of  good 
legislation   are   before   us  for  consideration. 
Mr.    NivEN.  If   you   weren't    a   leader  you 
wouldn't  feel  any  such  Inhibitions  I  presume. 
Mr.  Mansfield.  No,   I  would  not,  but  as 
leader  I  feel  that  I  must  operate  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  NiVEN.  Do  you  think  the  "clubblness" 
of  the  Senate  occasionally  goes  too  far?  Tm 
thinking  of  an  occasion  when  I  saw  a  couple 
of  senators  who  I  knew  held  each  other  in 
deep  personal  contempt — and  I  realize  that's 
rare  here,  but  it  sometimes  exists  as  you 
know — with  respective  groups  of  con- 
stituents, run  Into  each  other  In  the  corri- 
dor, each  one  automatically  and  by  ritual 
addressed  the  constituents  of  the  other  and 
said.  Oh,  your  senator  Is  wonderful,  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  In  Washington;  we 
couldn't  get  along  without  him.  Now  those 
voters  must  have  gone  home  somewhat  con- 
fused and  doesnt  this  dull  public  under- 
standing of  political  Issues? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Well  I  know  of  no  personal 
Instances  to  that  effect,  but  It  would  appear 
to  me  that  the  folks  back  home  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  as  to  how  these  two  senators,  for 
Instance,  get  along,  and  they  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  this  situation  Is  In  existence. 
They  can  take  It  or  leave  it  as  they  see  At- 
Luckily,  as  I've  said,  I've  been  no  party,  that 
Isn't  putting  It  quite  correctly,  I  have  no  di- 
rect knowledge  of  incidents  of  that  kind, 
though  I  have  heard  of  that  happening. 
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Mr.  NivEN.  How  about  the  Senate  estab- 
lishment which  is  so  much  written  and 
talked  about?  To  what  extent  does  it  exist 
In  the  sense  of  one  group  of  senators  who 
are  much  more  infiuentlal  than  others? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Oh,  I  think  It's  mostly 
newspaper  talk.  The  word  establishment  has 
come  Into  existence  over  the  past  six  or 
eight  years.  I  think  It's  a  misnomer.  There 
is  no  club  In  the  Senate,  unless  you  want 
to  Include  all  one  hundred  members.  As 
far  as  the  establishment  running  things  are 
concerned,  I  think  that  Is  not  correct.  As 
far  as  the  club  idea  goes,  in  my  book,  all 
senators  are  equal — I  repeat — they  are  all 
considered  the  same,  and  all  groups  and 
factions  within  the  Senate  are  kept  fully 
aware  of  any  developments  which  I  might 
undertake  in  matters  of  great  import. 

Mr.  NivEN.  Do  you  ever  feel  that  senators 
who  go  along  and  play  the  game  have  been 
rather  systematically  and  consistently  fav- 
ored in  committee  assignments? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Not  at  all.  Not  at  all.  We 
have  tried  to  be  very  fair  in  committee  as- 
signments. We  have  tried  to  follow  the  Lyn- 
don Johnson  precept,  that  is,  the  rule  be 
laid  down  while  he  was  majority  leader,  of 
giving  major  committees  to  each  new  sen- 
ator. We  have  been  very  successful  so  far. 
There  has  been  some  slight  dissatisfaction, 
but  on  the  whole,  the  members  have  been 
satisfied  and  have  felt  that  they  have  been 
treated  equitably. 

Mr.  NivEN.  Senator,  you  referred  a  moment 
ago  to  your  two  roles — one  as  senator  from 
Montana  first,  and  the  other  as  majority 
leader.  You  said  In  1961  that  you  could 
keep  these  separate.  Do  you  still  think  you 
can  in  the  sense  that  your  pronouncements 
as  a  senator  from  Montana  are  not  con- 
strued as  administration  policy? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Oh  yes,  I  think  that's 
pretty  well  understood,  in  my  state  espe- 
cially, and  in  the  press  and  the  radio,  the 
TV,  that  when  I  speak  In  an  individual 
capacity  as  a  senator  from  Montana,  I  an. 
expressing  my  own  views. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  But  Is  it  understood  overseas 
especially  when  you  speak  on  foreign  policy, 
for  Instance? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Probably  not  there,  but 
then  I  would  Imagine  If  they  followed  the 
American  press,  and  I'm  sure  they  do.  If 
they  follow  the  proceedings  In  the  Senate, 
as  I  assume  most  of  them  do,  that  they  are 
aware  of  how  I  feel:  that  there  la  a  line 
between  being  a  senator  from  Montana 
which  Is  my  first  and  prime  responsibility, 
and  being  the  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  NivEN.  Has  being  majority  leader  hurt 
or  helped  you  at  home  politically  or  does  it 
work  out  evenly? 

Bir.  Mansfield.  Well,  I  think  for  the  first 
couple  of  years  It  didn't  do  me  too  much 
good,  because  people  thought  that  I  was 
perhaps  not  paying  enough  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  state  of  Montana.  Some  of 
them  even  thought  that  I  got  "the  big  head" 
from  this  Job.  But  I've  been  In  It  now  for 
six  years,  seven  years.  They  are  aware,  more 
aware  of  the  situation  and  I  think  that  It 
pleases  them  that  someone  from  a  small 
state  like  Montana  could  have  achieved  the 
position,  by  luck  or  happenstance,  of  being 
8  majority  leader  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr,  NiVEN.  You  havent  had  much  dlffl- 
culty  In  getting  re-elected  lately. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Well  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana have  always  been  kind  to  me,  and  one 
thing  I've  never  forgotten  Is  that  I  wouldn't 
be  back  here  representing  them  If  they  hadn't 
sent  me  here. 

Mr.  NivEN.  Senator,  the  other  day  when 
you  called  In  effect  for  a  pause  and  examina- 
tion of  recent  legislation,  rather  than  much 
further  Innovation,  did  you  clear  that  speech 
with  the  White  House?  Did  you  inform 
them  of  It,  or  did  you  Just  do  It  on  your 
own  hook? 


Mr.  Mansfield.  On  my  own  responsibility. 
Mr.  Niven.  Do  you  Inform  them  In  advance 
when    you're    going    to    say    anything    like 
that? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Sometimes,  sometimes  not. 
Mr.  NrvEN.  Does  this  mean  do  you  exclude 
any  substantial  further  welfare  legislation  In 
the  next  couple  of  years? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Oh  no,  no,  no,  nor  do  I 
think  that  any  of  the  legislation  passed 
should  be  done  away  with.  What  I  prefer  to 
see  Is  better  administration  of  programs  al- 
ready passed  because  the  Senate  has  a  three- 
fold responsibility.  The  Congress  for  that 
matter.  But  speaking  of  the  Senate,  we  pass 
the  laws,  we  evidently  know  their  intent. 
Secondly,  we  appropriate  the  monies  and  we 
state  how  those  monies  should  be  spent. 
The  third  factor  is  oversight,  and  I  think, 
based  on  the  two  previous  factors,  that  it  Is 
our  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  dollar  in  value  is  re- 
ceived for  a  dollar  expended,  that  the  Intent 
of  the  law  is  being  carried  out  and  In  that 
way  the  laws  can  be  made  more  effective  and 
more  assistance  can  be  given  on  that  basis 
than  is  the  case  when  a  program  gets  under- 
way. 

Mr.  Niven.  Well,  this  emphasis  means,  does 
It  not,  that  there  must  be  less,  necessarily 
less  emphasis  on  new  Innovations? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  would  say  that,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  that  we  cannot  clarify,  amend 
and  correct  old  laws  to  make  them  more 
efficient  and  effective. 

Mr.  NnrEN.  Do  you  think  the  country  has 
had  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  a 
spate  of  welfare  legislation  which  it  must  now 
digest,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  That's  putting  It  succinct- 
ly. I  would  point  out  that  much  of  this  leg- 
islation has  been  buUding  up  to  a  point  over 
a  period  of  two  to  three  decades.  Medicare, 
for  example.  And  we  passed  so  much  legis- 
lation during  the  Kennedy-Johnson  admin- 
istrations that  It's  lost  sight  of  In  the  forest 
which  has  been  created.  For  example,  we 
passed  many  measures  which  have  tended  to 
Increase  the  conservation  aspect  of  our  coun- 
try, to  better  It.  We  have  passed  many  meas- 
ures In  health  which  have  been  of  benefit  to 
our  people.  We  have  passed  a  medicare  bill 
which,  by  Itself,  was  quite  an  asset  to  the 
lives  of  our  older  citizens.  We  have  done 
much  In  other  fields.  Including  education, 
but  so  much  that  I  think  It's  time  to  stop, 
look  and  listen  and  to  make  sure  that  what 
the  Congress  Intended  is  being  done,  and  the 
monies  expended  are  being'  expended  as  we 
stated  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Niven.  The  actual  figures  In  the  Sen- 
ate change  very  little  as  the  result  of  the 
November  election.  What  about  your  work- 
ing majority?  Is  It  about  the  same?  Or  is  It 
somewhat  shrunk? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  would  say  Just  about  the 
same,  because  you  have  gotten  In  some  Re- 
publican senators  who,  I  think,  are  pretty 
much  in  accord  with  those  whom  they  dis- 
placed, in  some  Instances  better  or  worse, 
depending  on  the  i>oint  of  view,  but  on  the 
whole  the  Senate,  I  would  think.  In  the 
ninetieth  Congress  would  be  about  the  same 
as  In  the  eighty-eighth  and  eighty-ninth. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  Which  means  you  have  a  work- 
ing majority.  You  have  slightly  over  fifty 
votes  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  would  think  so. 
Mr.  Niven.  At    the    administration's    dis- 
posal  And  of  course  the  fact  .  .  . 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Not  at  the  administration's 
disposal.  On  certain  key  measures,  let  us  say, 
but  not  at  the  administration's  disposal. 

Mr.  Niven.  But,  however,  this  is  not  true 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  after  this 
last  election,  so  presumably  the  Senate  would 
not  want  to  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  pass- 
ing legislation  which  obviously  couldn't  go 
through  the  House,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  That  is  correct,  although 
I  think  that  John  McCormack,  the  Speaker, 
and  Carl  Albert,  the  Majority  Leader,  and 
Hale  Boggs,  the  Whip,  have  all  done  a  mag- 


nificent Job  with  paper  majorities  over  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing, based  on  press  reports  of  what  has 
been  done  already,  that  they  face  greater 
difficulties  this  year,  but  there  are  two  out- 
standing, there  are  three  outstanding  lead- 
ers, I  expect  them  to  do  lots  better  than 
most  people  anticipate. 

Mr.  Niven.  On  the  House  side,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  session,  Congress  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long  time,  overcame  its  traditional 
reluctance  to  discipline  a  member,  and  did 
so  in  a  case  Involving  ethics.  Is  there  such 
sentiment  here  in  the  Senate  side  to  yield  to 
public  opinion  on  this  subject  and  take  a 
much  harder,  tighter  look  at  financial  deal- 
ings and  expense  records  and  so  forth  of 
members  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes,  I  would  say  so  and  we 
faced  up  to  that  prop>osltlon  a  year  and  a  half 
or  so  ago  when  at  the  instance  of  Senator 
CX)oi)er  of  Kentucky,  we  created  a  permanent 
ethics  committee. 

Mr.  Niven.  Was  there  not  some  doubt  ex- 
pressed in  the  news  media  as  to  how  far 
this  would  go  as  to  whether  it  wouldn't  be 
w^lndow  dressing? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes,  there  is  always  doubt 
In  the  news  media  when  Congress  takes  a 
step  of  that  nature,  but  when  you  consider 
the  makeup  of  that  committee,  I  think  that 
the  choices  were  excellent:  I  think  the  com- 
mittee win  do  a  good  Job  and  I  think  they 
will  be  effective  In  policing  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Niven.  Senator  Dlrksen  has  greeted 
some  of  the  perennial  proposals  for  reform- 
ing Senate  or  having  new  ethics  measures 
with  the  statement.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  and  I  might 
add  ho.  ho.  ho.  You  don't  take  quite  that 
attitude? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  No,  I  do  not,  and  I  don't 
think  that  Senator  Dlrksen  should  be  taken 
too  facetiously  In  what  he  had  to  say,  because 
I  think  Senator  Dlrksen  Is  Just  as  Interested, 
as  I  am,  and  the  rest  of  the  Senate  Is  in  do- 
ing the  things  which  this  committee  has 
been  empowered  to  do. 

Mr.  Niven.  But  doesn't  he  take  the  quite 
serious  view  that  he  is  responsible  to  the 
voters  of  Illinois,  that  they  can  turn  him 
out  any  time  they  want,  and  that  therefore 
he  should  not  only  be  compelled  to  publish 
his  financial  records,  but  that  he  should  not 
make  himself  his  brother's  keeper? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  really  can't  speak  for 
Senator  Dlrksen,  but  In  general,  that  woul<l 
express  his  outlook.  If  you'll  pardon  me  iat 
expressing  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Niven.  Senator  Mansfield,  you  put  In  a 
period  before  coming  to  Congress  as  a  teacher 
of  political  science.  If  you  had  to  go  back 
and  become  a  political  science  professor 
again,  would  your  courses  be  different? 
Would  you  approach  them  quite  differently 
as  a  result  of  your  experiences  here? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes,  quite  different.  May 
I  say,  Paul,  that  I  am  still  a  full  professor 
on  leave  from  the  University  of  Montana.  I 
have  lifetime  tenure.  So  as  far  as  insurance 
goes,  I  have  it,  and  as  far  as  a  Job  Is  con- 
cerned. It's  waiting  for  me.  .Yes,  I  would 
change  my  courses  considerably,  because 
when  I  came  down  to  the  Congress  twenty- 
three  years  ago  from  a  professorship  In  the 
University  of  Montana,  at  which  time  I  was 
making  twenty-four  hundred  dollars  a  year — 
that  should  shock  some  of  our  Usteners — I 
had  all  the  answers.  The  students  would 
ask  me  questions  and  If  I  couldn't  answer 
them  off  the  cuff,  I  could  go  to  the  books 
and  find  the  answer  for  the  next  day.  The 
world  has  changed  considerably  since  that 
time,  and  I  must  say  that  the  difference  be- 
tween theory  and  actuality  is  a  wide  one,  and 
I  would  have  to  trim  my  sails  accordingly 
and  be  more  practical  and  less  theoretical. 

Mr.  Niven.  Well,  can  you  give  any  ex- 
amples of  things  that  you  were  sure  of  then 
that  you're  less  sure  of  now? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Well,  let  me  put  it  this 
way  In  broad  terms.  In  those  days  Britain 
and  France   and   Belgium,   had   control   of 
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wide  colonial  areas.  They  had  troubles  now 
and  again,  and  I  could  easily  find  fault  with 
what  they  were  doing.  And  now  they've  given 
up  their  colonies  and  the  control  ol  the 
world  has.  In  effect,  devolved  upon  two  great 
powers— the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  When  these  countries  gave  up  their 
colonies,  we  went  in  In  all  too  many  in- 
stances to  take  up  some  ol  the  slack,  so  we 
make  mistakes,  and  we  are  open  to  the  same 
kind  of  objections  that  I  was  so  free  and 
easy  with  against  them  In  the  days  prior  to 
the  second  world  war. 

Mr.  NiVEN.  Some  of  them,  especially  In  the 
case  of  the  British,  bore  their  unpopularity 
in  the  world  with  some  equanimity  .  .  . 
they  had  the  power  and  the  flag  was  there 
and  they  were  having  the  commonwealth 
trade,  they  dldnt  care  so  much.  We  seem  to 
find  it  much  more  difficult  to  sustain  ar- 
rows. 

Mr.  Manstiku).  Yes  we  do,  because  were 
new  at  the  Job,  we  are  an  Impatient  people. 
We  get  frustrated  quite  easily,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  time  we  are  uneasy  In  our  out- 
look towards  certain  aspects  of  our  policy  as, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  Vietnam.  We  will 
have  to  learn  to  matture,  to  grow  up.  We  will. 
We  have  assumed  this  responsibility,  not  be- 
cause we  sought  it.  but  because  there  was  no 
one  else  to  take  over  when  the  decline  of  the 
group  which  used  to  be  classified  as  great 
powers  began  at  the  end  of  the  second  world 
war. 

Mr.  NivBN.  Speaking  of  Vietnam,  you  had 
for  a  long  time  deep  reservations  about  It. 
Do  you  still? 

Mr.  MANsnixD.  Tee,  I  do. 
Mr.  NivEM.  I  assume  that  you  wish  we 
weren't  there.  I  guess  almost  everybody  in 
the  country  probably  wishes  we  had  never 
gotten  in  In  the  first  place.  But  are  you 
among  those  who  would  like  to  get  out  rather 
preclpltantly. 

Mr.  MANsrasLD.  No,  I  do  not  feel  we  can 
or  should.  I  think  it's  to  late  now  to  talk 
about  how  we  got  into  Vietnam,  that  ques- 
tion is  moot.  The  Important  question  Is  how 
do  we  get  out  and  how  do  we  do  it  under 
honorable  circumstances?  And  I  think  the 
President  is  trying  to  explore  every  possible 
avenue  In  that  regard.  I  support  him  In  his 
many  and  varied  attempts  to  reach  the  ne- 
gotiating table  to  the  end  that  an  honorable 
settlement  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  NrvxN.  How  many  of  your  Democratic 
colleagues  would  you  estimate  are  uneasy 
about  the  situation?  I  don't  mean  in  the 
sense  that  anybody  Is  happy  about  It,  but 
there  have  been  some  who  more  than  others, 
have  demanded  more  emphasis  on  negotia- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  would  say  all  of  them  are, 
uneasy  about  It.  Many  of  them  are  frus- 
trated. 

Mr.  NivEN.  Vet  me  put  it  another  way. 
How  would  you  divide  them  up  as  between 
doves  and  hawks? 

Mr.  Manstield.  Well,  that's  taking  a  long 
shot  If  I  have  to  answer  that  question.  But 
my  guess  would  be  two-thirds  to  a  half  would 
be  in  favor  of  more  vigorous  action — maybe 
a  third,  let  us  say.  A  third  would  like  to 
see  an  honorable  conclusion  brought  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  a  third  would  be  In 
the  middle  somewhere.  That's  an  off  the  top 
of  the  head  guess  that  may  or  may  not  have 
any  credibility.  You  asked  the  question 
that's  the  best  I  can  say. 

Mr.  NivEN.  A  third  each,  a  third  dove,  a 
third  hawk  and  a  third  In  the  middle. 

Mr.  Mansiteld.  Yea,  although  I  don't  like 
to  use  the  terms  dove  and  hawk.  I  think 
they're  misnomers  in  applying  such  cogno- 
mens to  senators,  but  it's  become  quite  use- 
ful. 

Mr.  NivEN.  Like  liberal  and  conservative. 
Nobody  likes  the  labels  very  much  but  it's 


hard  to  discuss  public  affairs  without  using 
them. 
Mr.  Mansfield.  That's  right. 
Mr.    NivEN.  You're    talking    there    about 
Democrats  and  not  the  whole  Senate. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  was  talking  about  Demo- 
crats, but  I  would  think  by  and  large  the 
same  alignment  would  apply  to  the  whole 
Senate. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  There  ane  some  Republican 
doves,  aren't  there?  i 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes.  I 
Mr.  NivEN.  Do  senatOTs  feel  under  a  great 
compunction  not  to  differ  from  the  White 
House,  especially  Democratic  senators?  Do 
you  feel  that.  In  the  administration,  that 
you  have  over  and  over  again  to  contain 
yourself  for  fear  that  something  you  might 
say  and  strongly  bellev^  would  be  misinter- 
preted overseas? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes.  speaking  personally,  I 
would  say  that's  a  true  statement.  I  have 
had  to  walk  a  pretty  thin  line;  I  have  tried 
to  support  the  administration,  at  the  same 
time  remain  a  senator  from  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana with  my  own  individual  views  and  re- 
sponsibilities. How  well  I've  succeeded,  if  I 
have,  I  don't  know.  But  at  least  I've  tried 
to  blend  the  two  In  without  losing  my  pri- 
mary identity  as  a  senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  NivEN.  Do  you  think  the  Senate  has  in 
recent  years  discharged  Its  obligation  to  ad- 
vise and  consent  In  ahout  an  appropriate 
fashion  without  usurping  executive  privilege 
on  the  one  hand  or  remaining  aloof  from 
foreign  policy  on  the  other? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  do  not.  I  think  that  be- 
ginning with  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
we  have  gradually  given  up  our  powers  to  the 
executive.  j 

Mr.  NiVEN.  How?        1 
Mr.    Mansfield.  Through    the    passage   of 
resolutions  having  to  do  with  Lebanon,  the 
Tonkin  Gulf,  and  similar  types. 

Mr.  NivEN.  You  mean.  Presidents  by  com- 
ing and  asking  permission  of  Congress,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Senate,  have  yielded  up  .  .  . 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Not  presidents.  We  have 
yielded  up  our  power  through  these  resolu- 
tions and  given  to  the  President  powers 
which  many  of  us  did  not  think  we  were 
giving  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  NivEN.  And  this  has  happened  repeat- 
edly and  you'd  like  to  lee  It  stopped. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  would  Indeed,  although 
we  are  all  grown  up  people  here;  we  ought 
to  be  aware  of  what  we're  getting  Into,  but 
sometimes  we're  carried  away  at  the  moment 
and  do  not  look  Into  the  future  far  enough. 
Mr.  NivEN.  Have  these  resolutions  occurred 
because  presidents  oonsulted,  confronted 
with  the  difficulty  of  an  international  sit- 
uation, wanted  to  show  leaders  of  other 
countries  that  this  country  was  united  and 
therefore  have  demanded  and  apparently  got 
expressions  of  support  from  the  capltol  here? 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes,  though  I  wouldn't 
use  the  word  demand,  I  would  say  requested, 
and  it  is  also  a  way  of  bringing  the  execu- 
tive and  the  leglslatlte  branch  together  to 
the  benefit  of  the  executive. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  Excltisively,  without  benefit  of 
the  .  .  . 

Mr.  Mansfield.  To  a  large  extent.  We 
don't  lose  all  our  Independence,  but  we  don't 
seem  to  learn  lessons  trom  these  resolutions 
either. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  Had  you  been  president  during 
the  last   few   years,   would   you   have   been 
tempted  to  do  the  same  kind  of  thing? 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Very  likely. 
Mr.  NrvEN.  But  you  think  the  Senate  and 
the    House   must   be  perpetually   on    g^ard 
against  such  usurpation? 
Mr.  MANSFtKLO.  Always. 
Mr.  NivEN.  Is  this  happening  In  the  do- 
mestic field  too.  Senator?     Are  you  one  of 
those  who  worries  about  the  withering  of 


the  legislative  power  altogether,  and  the 
growth  of  power  and  centralization  In  the 
executive  branch? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes  I  do,  and  that's  one 
of  the  reasons  why  1  would  hope  the  Senate 
would  exercise  its  oversight  function  so  that 
we  would  not,  in  effect,  indirectly  give  up 
that  power  which  is  basically  ours  to  the 
executives  offices  downtown. 

Mr.  NiVEN.  Has  the  diminution  of  the 
power  of  the  Congress  been  partly  because 
Congress  has  not  always  stood  well  in  public 
opinion.  You  remember,  I'm  sure,  the  rec- 
ord of  the  last  Congress  Improved  the  stand- 
Ing  of  the  Congress  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  there  were  polls  not  long  ago  which 
showed,  under  both  the  Elsenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy administrations,  the  public  largely 
thought  that  the  executive  branch  was  do- 
ing a  good  Job,  the  Judicial  branch  was  do- 
ing a  good  Job,  but  gave  Congress  rather 
low  marks. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Well,  I  don't  think  those 
people  have  studied  the  works  of  the  Con- 
gress, understand  the  difficulties  under 
which  we  labor,  are  aware  of  the  increasing 
complexities  of  government  and  the  number 
of  problems  which  are  thrown  in  our  laps, 
both  national  and  International.  If  they 
did,  I  think  they  would  be  a  little  more  sym- 
pathetic. I'm  not  asking  for  their  sym- 
pathy because  as  far  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned, each  member  has  to  go  home  to  get 
the  Judgment  of  his  people  and  that  is  where 
it  counts. 

Mr.  Niven.  The  legislative  process  Is  cer- 
tainly complicated,  but  perhaps  public  Im- 
patience stems  from,  the  spectacle  over  and 
over  again  of  series  of  hearings  on  one  side 
of  the  capltol  and  the  long  slow  process 
through  the  same  thing  on  the  other  side, 
then  because  two  sides  In  a  conference  at 
the  end  of  the  year  can't  get  together,  the 
whole,  all  the  work  of  months,  including  the 
expression  of  sentiment  on  both  sides  posi- 
tively is  thrown  away  because  they  failed 
to  agree  In  a  conference. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  think  you've  got  a  point 
there.  I  think  we  do  waste  a  lot  of  time.  I 
think  we  use  too  much  of  the  time  of  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch  such  as  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  others  .  .  . 
Mr.  Niven.  They  think  bo  too. 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Well,  and  they  have  a 
right  to,  because  they  have  to  appear  before 
different  committees,  repeat  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again;  they  have  to  come  up 
too  often,  and  it's  awfully  hard  for  them  to 
nm  the  affairs  of  their  departments.  And 
at  the  same  time,  spend  a  good  portion  of 
their  time  appearing  before  Congressional 
committees,  and  sometimes  Congressional 
committees  are  unfair,  they  ask  for  too  much 
and  they  take  advantage  of  these  people 
who  are  the  chiefs  of  departments. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  Well  why  couldn't  the  counter- 
part committees  in  the  two  houses  get  to- 
gether once  a  year  or  twice  a  year,  whatever 
Is  required,  to  hear  these  busy  men. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  have  advocated  that  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  but  tradition  and 
precedent  is  a  little  bit  hard  to  break  in  the 
Congress.  I  still  advocate  it;  I  wish  it  could 
be  done.  I  think  It  would  be  Just  as  bene- 
ficial to  us  and  certainly  would  be  a  great 
time  saver  for  the  people  who  have  these 
enormous  responsibilities  downtown. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  This  building  is  heavy  with 
tradition  and  precedent,  Senator.  On  the 
whole  do  you  think  It  does  more  harm  or 
good? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  More  good. 
Mr.  Niven.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Well,  I  think  that  what 
our  forebears  did  In  this  body  was  good.  I 
think  though,  that  times  do  come  when  m 
have  to  change  with  them,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  go  carefully  and  conscientously  and 
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not  run  pell  mell  into  change  or  try  to  keep 
up  with  it  too  closely  because  there's 
too  much  which  Is  too  good  in  the  antece- 
dents of  this  body  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
retained. 

Mr.  Niven.  The  clock  has  caught  up  with 
us.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Mans- 
field. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  good  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  other  Senators  who  are  interested  in 
the  various  ways  whereby  the  Senate 
carries  on  its  operations,  certain  pro- 
posed changes  in  procedure  in  the  bill 
under  consideration  which  I  do  not  deem 
to  be  advisable. 

First,  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  sec- 
tion 323(a)  of  title  m,  part  2.  which  re- 
lates to  telecommunications. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  to  make  a  study  of  the  tele- 
communications requirements  of  Con- 
gress, with  a  view  toward  having  Con- 
gress participate  in  the  Federal  Tele- 
communications System  or  to  establish 
its  own  lease  line  system. 

The  Senate  now  has  an  optional  leased 
wire  service — WATS — and  has  imder  re- 
view additional  proposals  by  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  for 
expanding  this  system.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
has  given  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  permis- 
sion to  contract  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  for  an  up-to-date  Capltol  switch- 
ing service — Centrex — ^which  will  pro- 
vide adequate  controls  for  use  of  lease 
lines.  This  proposal  can  be  handled  by 
the  appropriate  existing  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House — the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
the  House  Administration  Committee. 

veterans'  affairs 

Section  121  of  S.  355,  beginning  on 
page  22.  would  create  a  new  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  be  known  as 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Its 
Jurisdiction  would  encompass  legislation 
now  handled  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

When  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing was  being  occupied  for  the  first  time 
in  1959,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration determined  that  each 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  should 
be  entitled  to  a  mlnlmimi  of  one  hear- 
ing room  and  five  adjacent  offices. 


At  the  present  time  there  is  not  a 
single  unassigned  or  unoccupied  room  on 
the  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol  Building 
or  in  either  of  the  two  Senate  Office 
Buildings.  Provision  of  space  to  accom- 
modate Senators  and  Senate  activities 
has  long  since  passed  the  critical  stage. 

At  present,  two  subcommittees  of  the 
Senate  with  large  staffs  are  housed  to- 
gether in  one  room.  Another  subcom- 
mittee is  accommodated  in  an  old  win- 
dowless  storeroom  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Old  Senate  Office  Building.  One  or 
two  recent  subcommittees  have  no  space. 
The  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  has  one  windowless  room  on 
the  second  floor,  a  very  tiny  room  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  and  one  small  temporary  room 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  same  build- 
ing. 

The  space  allocated  in  the  basement 
of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building  for  the 
automatic  typewriters  of  50  Senators 
now  accommodates  81  Senators,  and 
6  more  Senators  have  applied  for  admit- 
tance. A  day  does  not  pass  but  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
receives  requests  from  Senators,  Senate 
committees,  and  Senate  activities  for  ad- 
ditional working  space  which  simply  does 
not  exist. 

If  a  Standing  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  were  to  be  created,  appropriate 
space  would  have  to  be  provided  for  it, 
but  how  or  where  is  unknown. 
CAPITOL  guides 

Title  IV,  part  1,  section  406(b)  at  page 
86,  vests  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations  with  authority  over 
the  Capitol  Guide  Service.  This  func- 
tion is  now  under  the  Capitol  Police 
Board. 

If  this  service  requires  change  or  re- 
form, it  can  be  accomplished  by  existing 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate.  It 
is  difficult  to  envision  improvement  by 
merely  transferring  the  service  to  a  new 
joint  committee. 

CAPITOL     POLICE 

Section  422,  at  page  90,  would  author- 
ize the  Capitol  Police  Board  to  formulate 
a  plan  for  converting  the  Capitol  Police 
force  to  a  professional  force  and  give 
consideration  to  the  feasibility  of  having 
that  force  become  a  division  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

This  section  also  provides  for  the  re- 
placement of  Capitol  Police  officers  with 
persons  recruited  through  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  as  vacancies  occur. 
In  addition,  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Chief  would  be  required  to  assist  the 
Capitol  Police  Board,  and  the  Board  it- 
self would  report  to  the  Congress  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  together  with 
recommendations  for  legislation. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
has  been  most  cooperative  in  assisting 
the  Capitol  Police  to  the  extent  its  re- 
sources permit.  The  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice at  the  present  time  have  over  300 
vacancies  and  a  very  grave  recruitment 
problem. 

The  Capltol  Police  force  has  as  its 
primary    mission    the    security    of    the 


Capitol  buildings  and  grounds  and  ren- 
dering assistance  to  the  thousands  of 
citizens  who  visit  the  Capitol,  and  their 
duties  can  be  readily  distinguished  from 
the  overall  law  enforcement  require- 
ments of  a  city  poUce  department. 

The  President  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Commissioners  in- 
formed the  Vice  President  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  in  a  letter  dated 
April  15.  1966,  that: 

The  Police  Department  is  experiencing  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  recruiting  men  to 
fill  present  vacancies  which  number  two  hun- 
dred and  four  •  •  •  in  1966,  279  men  were 
appointed  and  277  separated  for  a  net  gain 
of  2  men  for  that  entire  year;  in  1966  to 
date,  the  situation  has  not  Improved,  73  have 
been  appointed  and  88  separated  for  a  loss  of 
15  men. 

This  letter  was  written  in  response  to 
a  request  by  the  Capitol  Police  Board 
for  a  10-man  detail  from  the  Metropoli- 
tain  Police  to  assist  the  Capitol  Police 
during  the  late  closing  hours  inaugurated 
at  the  Capitol  Building  during  the  sum- 
mer months  in  1966.  In  other  words,  an 
additional  10-man  detail  was  considered 
as  an  undue  drain  on  the  undermanned 
Metropolitan  Police  force. 

Officials  of  the  Capitol  Police  now  par- 
ticipate in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Acad- 
emy training  program  on  a  continuing 
basis.  This  is  a  4-week  program  of  in- 
tense study  in  all  phases  of  police  work. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
has  been  most  cooperative  in  assisting 
the  Capitol  Police  to  the  extent  Its  re- 
sources permit.  They  currently  provide 
the  Capitol,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  with 
a  plainclothes  detail  for  security  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  a  10-man  night  foot 
patrol  for  the  grounds,  and  five  canine 
teams.  However,  it  would  seem  that 
there  Is  little  hope  in  the  foreseeable 
future  for  a  program  which  envisions 
the  Capitol  Police  as  a  division  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police.  As  I  have  stated, 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Is  unable  to  re- 
cruit sufficient  officers  to  meet  its  own 
needs.  It  has  at  this  time  over  300 
vacancies.  Moreover,  the  Capitol  Police 
force  has,  as  Its  primary  mission,  the 
security  of  buildings  and  grounds  and 
rendering  assistance  to  the  thousands  of 
citizens  who  visit  our  Capitol  each  year, 
rather  than  the  overall  law  enforcement 
requirements  of  a  city  police  department. 

It  would  seem  that  the  program  estab- 
lished in-i966.  which  provides  for  a  hard 
core  of  experienced  career  policemen 
within  the  force,  contains  the  best 
answer  to  the  problems  confronting  the 
Capitol  PoUce  Board.  This  program 
should  be  expanded  to  provide  an  even 
larger  number  of  such  officers  in  the 
future.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
such  men  can  be  recruited  and  trained 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  force.  The  in- 
fusion of  experienced  officers  has  up- 
graded the  effectiveness  of  the  entire 
Department. 

In  present  circumstances,  the  coopera- 
tive plan  worked  out  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions between  the  Capitol  Police  Board 
and  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
for  training  and  assistance  Is  the  most 
effective  arrangement  for  all  concerned. 
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Title  IV.  part  2.  section  423,  at  page  91. 
woxild  replace  the  present  page  system  in 
the  House  and  Senate  with  men  of  col- 
lege age.  At  present,  these  positions  are 
filled  by  boys  In  high  school. 

Nature  of  duties  indicates  that  young 
boys  in  high  school  are  better  suited. 
Their  tasks  are  primarily  those  of  mes- 
sengers or  errand  boys.  College  men 
could  not  operate  in  tight  quarters 
around  Senate  desks  and  seats  with  the 
same  efficiency  and  agility  as  high  school 
boys.  Dignity  and  decorum  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  be  enhanced  by  having 
grown  men  sit  on  the  rostrum  and  mill 
aroimd  the  Chamber.  Hours  of  Senate 
business  would  not  provide  college  boys 
with  an  opportunity  to  attend  their 
classes.  If  the  proposal  is  based  on  need 
for  outside  sui)ervlsion  of  present  page 
force,  a  better  answer  would  be  the 
establishment  of  a  dormitory  with  full- 
time  adult  supervision. 


mlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


RESOLUTION   OF   RHODE   ISLAND 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
approved  by  the  Governor  on  January  27, 
1967,  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  a  national 
cemetery  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  resolution  was  received  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

H.    1157 
Resolution  memorializing   the   Congress   of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  a  national 
cemetery  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
Whereas,  at  present  there  is  no  national 
cemetery  In  the  state  of  Rhode  Island;  and 
Whereas,  Rhode  Island  although  small  in 
area  is  a  densely  populated  state;  and 

Whereas,  many  military  personnel  from 
Rhode  Island  give  their  lives  in  their  coun- 
try's service:  and 

Whereas,  there  are  many  appropriate  par- 
cels of  land  in  Rhode  Island  which  can  be 
selected  as  the  site  of  a  national  cemetery: 
Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  does 
hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  a  national  cemetery  in 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  the  hope  that  they  will  exert  every 
effort  to  have  a  national  cemetery  established 
In  Rhode  Island. 
Attest : 

AuGtrsT  P.  La  Prance, 

Secretary  of  State. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION  OP 
A  LARGE  PROTOTYPE  DESALTING 
PLANT— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  49) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  the  report  on  S.  270,  a 
bill,  which  others  have  joined  with  me 
in  introducing,  which  provides  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  desalt- 
ing plant  off  the  shores  of  California, 
which  was  approved  in  committee  unan- 
imously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  bill  (S.  270)  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  large  prototype  desalting  plant, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

S.  Res.  74.  Resolution  to  provide  additional 
professional  and  clerical  staff  for  the  Com- 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
TO  MAKE  A  STUDY  OF  MATTERS 
PERTAINING  TO  POVERTY— RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  report  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  17)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  make  a  complete  study  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  poverty.  I  ask  that  the 
resolution  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its 
next  printing  the  names  of  Senators 
Morse,  Yarborough,  Randolph.  Pell, 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Nelson,  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  and  Murphy  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  the  resolution  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S.  825.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jacques 
Charbonniez;  to  th#  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  826.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the  pe- 
riod for  which  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  may 
be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real  prop- 
erty transferred  by  tfce  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Grovernment  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
introduced  the  above, bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  headlntf.) 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nelson) : 
S.  827.  A   bill   to   establUh  a   Nationwide 
System  of  Trails,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott) : 
S.  828.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(b)  of  the 
act  of  March  18,  1966  (Public  Law  89-372), 
so  as  to  make  the  prohibition  contained 
therein  on  the  filling  of  certain  vacancies  In 
the  office  of  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania  Inapplicable  to  the 
first  vacancy  occurring  after  the  enactment 
of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  and  Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
S.  829.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduction  in 
disability  Insurance  benefits  which  is  pres- 
ently required  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
receiving  workmen's  compensation  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  for  1  week  for  additional  cosjjonsors.) 
By   Mr.  YARBOROUGH    (for  himself, 
Mr.     Randolph,     Mr.     Clark.     Mr. 
Smathers.     Mr.     Morse,     and    Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey)  : 
S.  830.  A  bill   to  prohibit  age  discrimina- 
tion  in   employment;   to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be  held  at 
the  desk  until  February  9,  1967  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  FONQ: 
S.  831.  A  bill  authorizing  the  use  of  addi- 
tional funds  to  defray  certain  increased  costs 
associated  with  the  construction  of  the  small- 
boat  harbor  at  Manele  Bay,  Lanal,  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  DiRKSEN)  : 

S.J.  Res.  27.  Joint    resolution    establishing 

the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of 

the  Oapltol,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
S.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  president  to  proclaim  the  fourth  week  In 
April  in  every  year  as  National  Coin  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSION  FOR  2  YEARS  THE 
PERIOD  FOR  PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU 
OF    TAXES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  extend  for  a  further  period 
of  2  years  the  authority  to  make  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  under  Public  Law 
388  of  the  84th  Congress.  That  law  pro- 
vides that  where  real  property  was  trans- 
ferred on  or  after  1946  from  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  any 
Government  department  and  title  there- 
to has  been  held  coninuously  since  such 
transfer,   the   Government  department 
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having  custody  and  control  of  authori- 
ties an  amount  equal  to  the  real  property 
tax  which  would  be  payable  if  the  prop- 
erty were  in  the  hands  of  a  private  citi- 
zen. 

Under  the  Constitution,  property 
owned  by  a  Federal  department  or  agency 
cannot  be  taxed  by  the  States.  But  the 
Federal  Government  may  provide  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  tax  where  the  Congress 
deems  it  desirable.  In  this  instance,  the 
properties  affected  were  at  one  time  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  then  on  the  tax 
rolls  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
were  located.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  manufacturing  and  commercial 
type  properties  which  require  police  and 
fire  protection  and  the  numerous  other 
costly  services  that  local  commimltles 
must  provide. 

The  Department  of  Defense  owns  29 
properties  which  this  bill  would  affect 
and  one  such  property  is  located  in  Sedg- 
wick County,  Kans.  According  to  a 
report  from  the  House  last  year  the  cost 
of  this  bill  would  amount  to  some  $3 
million.  The  bill  was  introduced  last 
year  and  received  favorable  approval 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  General  Services 
Administration. 

This  bill  is  of  vital  importance  to  com- 
munities where  affected  properties  are 
located,  and  I  sincerely  request  that  full 
consideration  be  given  to  this  bill  by  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  826)  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  period  for  which  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to 
certain  real  property  transferred  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
Its  subsidiaries  to  other  Government  de- 
partments. Introduced  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


NATIONWIDE    SYSTEM    OF    TRAILS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  and  myself,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  nationwide  system  of 
trails. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  its  enactment  recom- 
mended by  the  President  in  his  recent 
message  on  preservation  of  our  natural 
heritage.  This  bill  would  encourage  co- 
operation between  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal government  agencies  and  private  in- 
terests concerned  in  meeting  the  objec- 
tive of  providing  additional  recreational 
and  scenic  resources  for  our  citizens. 
The  bill  is  based  upon  a  joint  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation 
with  other  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions. There  are  four  general  classes  of 
trails  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  American 
people: 

First,  national  scenic  trails;  second, 
Federal  park,  forest,  and  other  recre- 
ation trails;  third,  State  park,  forest,  and 


other  recreation  trails;  fourth,  metro- 
politan area  trails. 

As  initial  units  of  the  nationwide  sys- 
tem, the  bill  designates  four  trails  to  be 
classified  as  national  scenic  trails.  These 
are:  the  Appalachian  Trail,  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  Trail,  the  Pacific  Crest 
Trail,  and  the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail. 
All  of  these  are  within  reach  of  major 
population  centers  of  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  assure  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  others  who 
are  interested  in  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  our  national  recreational 
resources  that  my  committee  will  sched- 
ule very  thorough  consideration  of  this 
measure  and  all  those  who  wish  to  ex- 
press their  views  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter accompanying  the  legislation  submit- 
ted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  to  further  ex- 
plain in  more  detail  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  827)  to  establish  a  nation- 
wide system  of  trails,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Nelson)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson  is 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  1,  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  President  in  his 
February  23,  1966,  message  on  preserving  our 
natural  heritage,  said  "I  am  submitting  leg- 
islation to  foster  the  development  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  of  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  trails  and  give  special  emphasis  to 
the  location  of  trails  near  metropolitan 
areas."  Such  legislation  was  submitted  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  and  is 
resubmitted  in  the  enclosed  draft  blU  in  a 
slightly  modified  form. 

A  nationwide  system  of  trails  will  open  to 
all  the  opportunity  to  develop  an  intimacy 
with  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  America's 
outdoor  world  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  or 
on  one-day  jaunts,  overnight  treks,  or  ex- 
peditions lasting  a  week  or  more.  A  system 
of  trails  carved  through  areas  both  near  to, 
and  far  from,  man  and  his  works  will  provide 
many  varied  and  memorable  experiences  for 
all  who  utilize  the  trails. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  is  based  upon  a 
Joint  study  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  public  and  private  interests. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Nationwide  System  of  Trails  composed  of 
the  following  four  general  classes  of  trails 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  American  people: 
National  Scenic  Trails — A  relatively  small 
number  of  lengthy  trails  which  have  natural, 
scenic,  or  historic  qualities  that  give  them 
recreation  use  potential  of  national  signifi- 
cance. Such  trails  will  be  several  hundred 
miles  long,  may  have  overnight  shelters  at 
appropriate  Intervals,  and  may  interconnect 
with  other  major  trails  to  permit  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  activities  as  hiking  or  horse- 
back riding.     The  enclosed  bill  designates 


certain  trails  as  national  scenic  trails  for 
inclusion  in  the  Nationwide  System,  and 
provides  that  other  trails  may  be  so  desig- 
nated by  subsequent  legislation.  The  bill 
provides  that  money  appropriated  for  Federal 
purposes  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  shall  be  available  to  Federal 
agencies  to  acquire  property  for  the  national 
scenic  trails.  By  the  terms  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  money 
appropriated  from  the  fund  for  State  pur- 
poses would  be  available  to  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  for  land  acquisition 
and  development  for  traU  purposes.  The  de- 
velopment of  national  scenic  trails  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  would  be  financed  by  appropria- 
tions from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
Federal  Park,  Forest,  and  Other  Recreation 
Trails — There  will  be  an  improvement  and 
expansion  of  existing  trails  and  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  trails  within  areas  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  In  order  to  enable  the  public  to 
make  use  of  the  distinctive  natural,  scenic, 
and  historic  resources  of  the  areas  admin- 
istered by  the  two  Secretaries.  Among  such 
areas  are  the  national  parks,  national  forests, 
national  wildlife  refuges,  Indian  Reserva- 
tions, and  public  domain  lands.  However, 
appropriate  arrangements  would  need  to  be 
made  with  the  Indian  Tribes  and  individual 
Indians  involved  for  rights-of-way  or  ease- 
ments across  Indian  lands.  No  new  legisla- 
tion is  required  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  this  class  of  trails.  The  two  Secretaries 
will  request  funds  for  the  trails  as  part  of 
their  regular  requests  for  appropriations  as 
they  have  in  the  past.  The  enclosed  bill  au- 
thorizes each  Secretary  to  designate  and 
mark  the  trails  of  this  class  under  his  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  as  part  of  the  Nation- 
wide System  of  Trails. 

State  Park,  Forest,  and  Other  Recreation 
Trails — An  expansion  of  trails  on  lands  owned 
or  administered  by  the  States  will  be  encour- 
aged. Only  a  few  States  now  have  major  trail 
development  programs  underway  or  planned. 
Almost  half  of  the  States  report  that  they 
have  less  than  100  miles  of  such  trails.  The 
enclosed  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  encourage  the  States  to  consider 
needs  and  opportunities  for  such  trails  In 
the  comprehensive  statewide  outdoor  recrea- 
tion plans  and  project  proposals  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897). 
Upon  the  approval  by  t&e  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  trail  projects  proposed  by  the 
States  for  financial  assistance  under  the 
Fund  Act,  funds  would  be  available  for  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  the  trails 
from  the  monies  allocated  to  the  States  out 
of  the  Fund.  The  bill  also  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Act  of  May  28,  1963  (77  Stat.  49).  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  authority 
vested  in  him,  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  such  trails.  The  States  may  desig- 
nate and  mark  this  class  of  trails  as  part  of 
the  Nationwide  System  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Metropolitan  Area  Trails — To  serve  people 
near  their  homes,  local  governments  wiU  be 
encouraged  to  develop  trails  designed  pri- 
marily for  day  use  In  and  near  urban  areas. 
These  trails  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  large 
numbers  of  people  for  limited  hiking  and 
riding  experiences.  Whenever  possible,  the 
trails  will  lead  directly  from  urban  residen- 
tial areas.  Where  appropriate,  river  and 
canal  banks.  utUlty  rights-of-way.  aban- 
doned railroad  or  streetcar  beds,  and  even 
city  streets  and  sidewalks  wm  be  utilized. 
The  enclosed  blU  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
metropolitan  area  trails  under  the  existing 
authority  and  procedures  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  It  also  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  encourage  the  planning  and  provl- 
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Blon  of  trails  in  metropolitan  and  other  ur- 
ban areas  through  the  existing  urban  plan- 
ning assistance  program  and  the  urban  open- 
space  land  program.  In  addition,  the  bill 
dlrecta  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Act  of  May  28,  1963 
(77  Stat.  49),  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  the  authority  vested  in  him,  to 
encourage  States,  political  subdivisions  and 
private  tnteresta.  Including  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, to  establish  metropolitan  area 
trails.  This  class  of  trails  may  be  designated 
and  marked  as  part  of  the  System  by  the 
States  or  other  administering  agencies  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
As  initial  units  of  the  Nationwide  Sjrstem 
of  Trails,  the  enclosed  bill  designates  four 
trails  located  within  easy  reach  of  major 
population  centers  as  national  scenic  trails: 

1.  The  Appalachian  Trail,  extending  2000 
miles  along  the  Appalachian  Mountains  from 
Maine  to  Georgia. 

2.  Continental  Divide  Trail,  extending  3100 
miles  along  the  Continental  Divide  from  near 
the  Mexican  border  to  the  Canadian  border. 

3.  Pacific  Crest  Trail,  extending  2350  miles 
along  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  West  Coast 
States  from  the  Mexican  border  to  the  Cana- 
dian border. 

4.  Potomac  Heritage  Trail,  extending  825 
miles  along  the  Potomac  River  from  Its 
mouth  to  its  sources  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  select  a  right-of-way  for,  and  to  provide 
appropriate  marking  of,  the  Appalachian  and 
Potomac  Heritage  Trails,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  do  likewise 
for  the  Continental  Divide  and  Pacific  Crest 
Trails.  The  rights-of-way  for  the  trails  will 
be  of  sufllclent  width  to  protect  natural, 
scenic,  and  historic  features  along  the  trails 
and  to  provide  needed  public  use  facilities. 
The  rights-of-way  will  be  located  to  avoid 
established  uses  that  are  incompatible  with 
the  protection  of  a  trail  in  Its  natural  con- 
dition and  its  use  for  outdoor  recreation. 
The  location,  relocation,  and  marking  of  the 
national  scenic  trails  will  be  coordinated  with 
the  various  Federal  agencies.  States,  local 
governments,  private  organizations,  and  In- 
dividuals concerned.  Notice  of  the  selection 
of  the  trail  rights-of-way,  and  changes  there- 
in will  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

The  Secretary  charged  with  the  selection 
of  the  right-of-way  for  the  four  national 
scenic  trails  is  authorized  to  establish  an  ad- 
visory council  for  each  trail.  The  council  will 
advise  and  assist  In  the  selection  of  the  right- 
of-way,  and  the  marking  and  administra- 
tion of  the  trail.  The  advisory  council  will 
include  representatives  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies that  administer  lands  through  which 
the  trail  passes,  of  the  States  involved,  and 
of  private  organizations  having  an  estab- 
lished and  recognized  interest  in  the  trail. 

The    enclosed    bill    requires    the    advisory 


council  for  the  Appalachian  Trail  to  Include 
a  sufficient  number  of  members  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  Conference  to  represent  the 
various  sections  of  tbe  country  through 
which  the  trail  passes.  This  provision  of  the 
bin  recognizes  the  long  history  of  responsible 
service  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference 
and  its  more  than  40  member  clubs  which 
now  maintain  much  of  the  2000-mlle  length 
of  the  trail. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  heads  of  Federal 
agencies,  within  the  eKterlor  boundaries  of 
federally  administered  areas  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  right-of-way  selected  for  a  na- 
tional scenic  trail  (1)  to  enter  Into  written 
cooperative  agreements  with  private  land- 
owners, private  organizations,  and  Individ- 
uals to  develop,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
trail;  and  (2)  to  acquire  lands  or  Interests  In 
lands  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  or  exchange. 

With  respect  to  the  lands  within  a  na- 
tional scenic  trail  right-of-way  that  are  out- 
side of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  federally 
administered  areas,  the  bill  encourages 
States  and  local  governments  (1)  to  enter 
Into  written  cooperative  agreements  with 
landowners,  private  organizations,  and  Indi- 
viduals to  develop,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
trail;  and  (2)  to  acquire,  develop,  and  ad- 
minister these  lands  or  interests  therein.  If, 
however,  the  States  or  local  governments  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments or  to  acquire  such  lands  to  protect 
the  established  route  of  the  trail  within  two 
years  after  the  selection  of  the  right-of-way, 
the  Secretary  charged  with  the  selection  of 
the  right-of-way  is  authorized  to  undertake 
such  agreements  with  the  above  parties  and 
State  and  local  governments,  and  to  acquire, 
develop,  and  administer  the  privately  owned 
lands  or  interests  therein.  The  appropriate 
Secretary  may  not,  however,  acquire  the  pri- 
vately owned  lands  aad  interests  therein  by 
eminent  domain  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  unless  he  has  made  all  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  acquire  such  property  by  negotiation. 
And  in  exercising  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main in  such  cases,  he  may  not  acquire  the 
fee  title  unless  he  determines  the  acquisition 
of  lesser  Interests  or  written  agreements  is 
Inadequate. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  admin- 
ister the  Appalachian  and  Potomac  Heritage 
Trails,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
administer  the  Continental  Divide  and  Pa- 
cific Crest  Trails.  When  any  portion  of  one 
of  the  above  trails  Is  within  an  area  admin- 
istered by  another  Federal  agency,  however, 
such  portion  will  be  administered  as  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary  and  the  head  of  that 
agency  determine,  or  as  directed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  use  of  motor  vehicles  by  the  general 
public  along  national  scenic  trails  will  be 
prohibited.  This  will  not,  however,  prevent 
motor  vehicles  from  crossing  the  trails  where 
necessary,  or  the  use  pi  motor  vehicles  along 


the  trails  for  rescue,  flre  fighting,  or  other 
emergency  purposes.  Similarly,  It  Is  recog- 
nlzed  that  additional  highways,  utiUty  lines, 
and  other  vital  public  facilities  may  unavoid- 
ably be  routed  across  the  trails. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  will  be 
encouraged  to  continue  Its  role  as  the  princi- 
pal guardian  of  the  Appalachian  Trail.  For 
over  40  years,  thousands  of  volunteer  mem- 
bers of  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference 
have  teamed  together  to  establish  and  main- 
tain the  trail.  Their  work  on  the  trail  has 
been  as  Important  an  outdoor  recreation 
activity  to  them  as  the  enjoyment  of  hiking 
and  camping  along  the  trail.  The  enclosed 
bill  will  insure  that  the  Appalachian  Trail 
will  continue  to  provide  both  a  source  ol 
hiking  pleasure  to  Trail  Conference  members 
and  the  general  public  and  an  opportunity 
for  volunteer  work  to  help  maintain  the  trail. 
We  estimate  the  land  acquisition  cost  for 
the  four  national  scenic  trails  at  approxi- 
mately $9,985,000  and  the  development  costs 
for  the  first  five  years  at  approximately  $20,- 
000,000.  Annual  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  for  the  four  trails  are  expected  to  be 
about  $1,177,000  after  the  fifth  year. 

The  $9,985,000  land  acquisition  cost  figure 
would  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
or  Interests  therein  along  those  portions  ol 
the  trails  not  now  in  public  ownership.  This 
assumes  acquisition  in  fee  of  an  average  ol 
25  acres  per  mile,  as  well  as  the  acquisition  ol 
scenic  easements,  as  needed,  to  protect  trail 
values  on  adjoining  lands.  The  25-acre  per 
mile  acquisition  in  fee  would  permit  a  right- 
of-way  averaging  about  200  feet  in  width. 
We  hope,  however,  that  satisfactory  written 
cooperative  agreements  can  be  negotiated 
which  will  materially  reduce  the  need  lor 
land  acquisition,  and  thus  the  estimated 
cost. 

In  keeping  with  the  bill's  objective  of  en- 
couraging cooperation  between  the  Federal 
agencies.  States,  local  governments,  and 
private  Interests  concerned,  we  anticipate 
that  non-Federal  Interests  will  participate 
actively  in  the  acquisition,  development, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Appala- 
chian Trail.  To  the  extent  of  such  partici- 
pation, the  need  for  Federal  funds  also  will 
be  reduced. 

The  man-years  and  cost  data  statement 
(based  on  current  assumptions  and  esti- 
mates) required  by  the  Act  of  July  25,  19M 
(70  Stat.  652;  5  U.S.C.  642a),  when  annual 
expenditures  of  appropriated  funds  exceed 
$1  million,  is  enclosed. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  pre- 
pared in  collaboration  with  the  Secretary  oJ 
Agriculture  and  has  his  approval. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  presentation  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  Luce, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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APPALACHIAN  TRAIL  POTO.MAC  HERITAGE  TRAIL 


Operation  and  maintenance 

Capital  investment -.. 

Land  acquisition 

Total 


19CY       19CY+1     19CY-I-2    19CY+3    19CY+4 


$115,000 
200,000 
500,000 


815,000 


$250,000 
200,000 


2,000,000  11,000,000 


$250,000 
200,000 


2,450,000  1,450,000 


$250,000 
200,000 
750,000 


$250,000 
200. 000 
41. S  000 


1,200,000    865,000 


19CY 

19CY-I-1 

19CY-H2 

19CY-)-3 

19CY-H 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Canitiil  Investment 

$90,000 
263, 200 
150.000 

$200,000 
263,200 
350,000 

$200,000 
263,200 
560.  ax) 

$200,000 
263. 200 
350,000 

$200,000 
263,20) 

150,000 

Total                            

503,200 

813,200 

1,023,200 

813, 200 

613,200 

- 

PACIFIC  CREST  TRAIL 


CONTINENTAL  DIVIDE  TRAIL 


Operation  and  maintenance 

Capital  investment 

Land  acquisition 


Total. 


$327,000 

1,330,000 

120,000 


$327,000 

1,330,000 

266,000 


$327,000 

1,330,000 

470,000 


1.777,000    1,812,000   2,127,000    1,912,000      1,777,000 


$327,000 

1,330,000 

255,000 


$327,000 

1,330,000 

120,000 


Operation  and  maintenance 

Capital  Investment- 

Land  acquisition     

$400,000 

2, 200, 000 

254,000 

$400,000 

2, 200, 000 

535,000 

$400,000 

2, 200,  000 

962,000 

$400,000 

2,200,000 

535,000 

$400,000 

2,200,000 

2M,000 

Total 

2,854.000 

3, 135, 000 

3,562,000 

3,135,000 

2,854,000 

Orand  total 

6,949,200 

8,310,200 

8,162,200 

7,060,200 

6,109,200 
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19CY        19CY+1 

19CY+2 

19CY+3 

19CY-(-4 

19CY        19CY+1     19CY+2 

19CY-f-3 

19CY-(-4 

Supervisors 

1 
9 

2 
18 

2 
18 

2 
18 

2 
18 

Supervisors 

1                2 

7               13 

2 

\3 

2 
13 

2 

Laborers .--      -  -  -    -- 

Laborers 

13 

Total 

Total 

10 

20 

20 

20 

» 

8 

15 

1..; 

15 

15 

PACIFIC  CREST  TRAIL 

CONTLVENTAL  DIVIDE  TRAIL 

Supervisors 

6 
18 

6 
18 

6 
18 

6 
18 

6 
18 

Supervisors 

8 
24 

8 
24 

8 
24 

8 

24 

8 

Laborers 

Total ._ 

Grand  total 

24 

Total 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

32 

S2 

.12 

32 

32 

74                 91 

91 

91 

91 

THE      AGE      DISCRIMINATION      IN 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  Introduce,  for  Senator  Clark,  Senator 
Morse,  Senator  Randolph,  Senator 
Smathers,  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  myself  the  Age  Discrimination 
In  Employment  Act  of  1967. 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  message 
on  older  Americans : 

America  is  a  young  nation.  But  each  year 
s  larger  proportion  of  oiu*  population  joins 
the  ranks  of  the  senior  citizens. 

And  each  year  more  and  more  senior 
citizens  are  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain 
jobs.  In  our  coimtry  today  there  are 
thousands  of  people  not  yet  old — not  yet 
voluntarily  retired — but  finding  them- 
selves Jobless  because  of  arbitrary  age 
discrimination. 

In  fact,  there  ha,s  been  a  persistent 
average  of  850,000  people  age  45  and 
over  who  are  unemployed,  despite  our 
present  low  overall  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

This  is  a  serious  and  senseless  loss  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  greater  loss 
is  to  the  citizens  themselves — and  their 
families. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
Is  the  President's  recommendation  to 
Oongress  for  action  to  enable  our  Gov- 
ernment to  fulfill  its  responsibility  to 
these  citizens— and  their  families. 

Ciongress  has  sought  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  educational  system,  to 
stimulate  economic  growth,  to  guarantee 
all  citizens  their  full  constitutional  rights. 
These  are  sound  objectives — ^their  attain- 
ment are  goals  worthy  of  a  great  nation. 

But  of  what  value  are  constitutional 
rights  and  improved  schools  and  general 
prosperity  to  those  who  cannot  even  find 
a  job? 

A  nation  so  richly  endowed  should  be 
able  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  insur- 
ing to  all  our  able-bodied  working  men 
and  women  an  opportunity  to  work,  re- 
gardless of  age. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  establish, 
as  a  touchstone  of  national  labor  policy, 
a  program  to  eliminate  arbitrary  age  dis- 
crimination In  emplojmaent. 

The  bill  provides  minimum  standards 
for  barring  age  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment for  workers  between  the  ages 
of  45  and  65.  But  for  needed  flexibility, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to 
adjust  those  age  limits  upward  or  down- 
ward. 

The  bill's  prohibitions  against  arbitrary 


employment  practices  harmful  to  older 
persons  are  directed  against  employers, 
labor  organizations,  and  employment 
agencies  in  industries  affecting  com- 
merce. It  provides  a  three-stage  effort 
for  eliminating  these  unjust  discrimina- 
tory practices.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  attempt  to  eliminate  the  injustices 
through  informal  efforts;  that  is,  by  con- 
ference, conciliation,  and  persuasion. 
Should  these  efforts  be  unsuccessful,  the 
prohibitions  would  be  enforced  through 
administrative  proceedings  conducted  by 
the  Secretary.  These  proceedings  could 
be  initiated  either  by  the  Secretary  him- 
self or  by  an  aggrieved  person.  Where 
necessary,  there  could  be  judicial  en- 
forcement following  the  administrative 
procedures. 

The  prohibitions  are  not  directed  to  all 
instances  of  differentiation  on  the  basis 
of  age;  that  is,  valid  differentiations 
could  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  bona  fide 
occupational  qualification  necessary  to 
the  normal  operation  of  a  business.  The 
bill  also  permits  other  reasonable  differ- 
entiations not  based  on  age  alone,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  have  au- 
thority to  set  up  other  reasonable  excep- 
tions, if  he  finds  them  necessary  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  research  pro- 
grams with  a  view  to  reducing  those  par- 
ticular problems  for  older  workers  which 
stem  from  institutional  arrangements. 

Fostering  job  opportunities  and  the 
potential  for  employing  older  workers 
through  the  public  employment  service  is 
provided  for. 

Lastly,  the  proposal  contains  provisions 
for  communicating  information  to  em- 
ployers and  unions  and  other  interested 
persons  concerning  the  skills  and  abili- 
ties of  older  workers.  It  calls  for  a  posi- 
tive program  of  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  employers,  unions,  and  others 
interested  in  helping  older  workers  and 
the  problems  they  face  because  of  age 
discrimination. 

I  urge  that  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  which  will  carry  out  one 
of  the  most  important  recommendations 
in  the  President's  message  on  older 
workers. 

To  deny  a  man  an  equal  chance  at  a 
job  or  at  advancement  because  of  his 
age  Is  sharply  at  odds  with  the  basic 
tenets  of  freedom  and  fair  play  on  which 
this  Nation  was  founded. 

Let  me  suggest  three  additional  rea- 


sons why  this  legislation  should  be 
supported : 

First,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Second,  this  country  has  always  had 
a  special  quality,  a  unique  standing 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  the 
land  of  opportunity.  Other  nations  have 
been  inspired  by  this  example  in  the 
past.  Today,  our  neighbors  in  the  world 
judge  us  not  by  our  excuses  but  by  our 
accomplishments. 

Third,  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  the 
skills  of  any  man.  We  need  the  full  use 
of  all  our  talents  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  modem  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
remain  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of 
business  on  Thursday,  February  9,  so 
that  other  Senators  may  add  their  names 
as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  bill  (S.  830)  to  prohibit  age  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Yarborough  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  CURB  DISCRIMINATION 
ON  ACCOUNT  OF  AGE  IN  EMPLOY- 
MENT PRACTICES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  and  a  cherished  part  of  my 
responsibility  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough] in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Retirement  Incomes 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman's Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  have  been  keenly  interested  in  employ- 
ment difficulties  faced  by  many  middle 
aged  and  older  Americans  in  their  de- 
sire to  make  available  their  experience, 
training,  energies,  and  enthusiasm — to 
contribute  to  the  growth  and  solidity 
of  our  Nation's  economy — by  obtaining 
gainful  emplojrment  at  a  respected  level 
in  our  society. 

This  bill  will  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
consideration  of  this  problem  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
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use  it  to  develop  equitable  legislation 
to  help  solve  the  problem  these  people 

f&C6 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
league from  Texas,  and  with  our  other 
colleagues  on  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
during  hearings  and  other  meetings 
where  this  legislation  will  be  considered. 
We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  middle  aged  and  elderly 
in  all  of  the  myriad  spectra  of  which 
our  national  image  is  composed. 


PRESERVATION  OF  CAPITOL 
WORKS  OP  ART 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  Congress,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  DirksimI  and 
several  other  Senators  joined  with  me  in 
sponsoring  a  joint  resolution  which  was 
designed  to  provide  adequate  supervision 
of  the  works  of  art  and  the  antiquities  of 
the  Capitol.  This  resolution  passed  the 
Senate  by  unanimous  vote,  as  had  a  simi- 
lar measure  in  a  preceding  Congress. 
In  neither  case,  however,  was  the  pro- 
posal acted  upon  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

There  has  been  a  gratifjrlng  upsurge 
of  interest  in  recent  years  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  memorabilia  of  America's 
history  as  a  source  of  continuing  na- 
tional inspiration.  There  comes  to  mind, 
of  course,  the  work  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  in  the  home  of  the  Presi- 
dents, the  White  House,  which  has  pro- 
vided considerable  impetus  for  this 
growing  Interest. 

There  has  not  been,  I  regret  to  say,  a 
similar  solicitude  for  the  historic  con- 
tents of  the  home  of  the  Congress,  the 
Capitol.  Yet  this  edifice  is  a  great 
storehouse  of  furniture,  paintings, 
statues,  and  other  objects  of  art  and 
antiquity.  The  Capitol's  collection  dates 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic, 
much  of  it  is  irreplaceable,  and  the  whole 
is  of  incalculable  value. 

As  has  happened  in  State  capitals,  it 
is  probable  that  there  has  already  been, 
over  the  decades,  considerable  loss  in 
this  great  collection.  That  Is  to  be  ex- 
pected when  it  is  realized  how  loose  and 
scattered  are  the  arrangements  for  Its 
supervision.  Various  officers  and  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  share  these  re- 
sponsibilities imder  practices  which  have 
grown  up  over  the  decades  and  without 
any  particular  rhyme  or  reason.  At  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  even 
know  what  there  is,  where  it  is,  or  what 
it  is  worth  because  there  is  no  central 
source  of  supervision. 

I  sometimes  wonder  when  we  will  make 
the  discovery  of  the  need  for  more  satis- 
factory arrangements  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  collection.  Will  it  take  a 
catastrophic  event  to  act  as  a  catalyst? 
I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Potomac  is 
about  to  overflow  its  banks  and  flood 
the  Halls  of  Congress  but  there  does 
come  to  mind  the  devastating  floods  in 
Italy  last  year  which  resulted  tn  Ir- 
reparable damage,  particularly  in  Flor- 
ence, to  priceless  objects  of  art  and 
antiquity.  We  ought  not  to  require  some 
such  calamity  In  order  to  bring  our- 
selves to  take  adequate  steps  to  conserve 
the  treasures  of  the  Capitol.   I  hope  that 


we  will  not  wait  until  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  position  of  being  able  to  do  too 
little  because  it  is  already  too  late. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  clear  and 
compelling  need  for  legislation  now 
which  would  provide  for  the  integrated 
safeguarding  and  display  of  the  Capitol's 
art  and  antiquities.  Therefore,  I  am 
reintroducing  at  this  time  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  create  a  Commission  on  the 
Capitol's  Arts  and  Antiquities.  It  would 
be  comprised  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  and  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  and 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  It  would, 
in  addition,  provide  for  the  engagement 
of  an  outstanding  professional  curator  to 
exercise  responsibility,  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  CommissioBi,  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  display  of  the  works  of  art  and 
antiquity  in  the  Capitol. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  renew  the  fine  bipartisan  sup- 
port they  have  given  to  this  proposal  in 
the  past.  I  am  hopeful,  too,  that  the 
House,  on  this  occasion,  will  have  the 
time  to  give  the  matter  the  careful  con- 
sideration which  it  deserves  and  that  the 
pressing  desirability  of  taking  this  ac- 
tion will  be  interpreted  into  effective 
legislation  during  the  current  session. 

On  behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  myself,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  and  ask 
that  It  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  27)  es- 
tablishing the  Commission  on  Art  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Capitol,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Dirksen),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Moss,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  was  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
100)  for  the  relief  of  Box  Elder  County 
School  District,  Utah,  and  the  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  OPERATION  OF 
THE  LEGISLATTVE  BRANCH  OF 
THE  GOVERNMENT  —  AMEND- 
MENTS 


turn. 


AMENDMENTS  NOS.  67  TRROT7GH  82 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  number  of  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  me  to  the  bill 
(S.  355)  to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  and  that 
the  amendments  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord.   

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table ;  and,  without  ob- 


jection, the  amendments  will  be  printed 

in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  (No.  67)  are  as  fol- 

lows: 

Amendment  No.  67 

Beginning  with  line  5,  page  6,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  20,  page  6,  and  re- 
designate succeeding  subsections  of  section 
102  of  the  bill  accordingly. 

On  page  7,  in  the  second  sentence  which 
would  be  added  to  section  133(d)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  by 
section  102(d)  of  the  bill  (as  Inserted  by 
amendment  No.  35,  agreed  to  January  28, 
1967),  immediately  after  the  words  "may  be 
cast  by  proxy",  insert  the  words  "if  rules 
adopted  by  such  committee  forbid  the  cart- 
ing of  votes  for  that  purpose  by  proxy". 
On  page  7,  In  the  fourth  sentence  which 
would  be  added  to  section  133(d)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  by 
section  102(d)  of  the  bill  (as  Inserted  by 
amendment  No.  35,  agreed  to  January  26, 
1967),  Immediately  after  the  words  "by  each 
member  of  the  committee",  insert  the  words 
"if  the  committee  by  majority  vote  directs 
that  such  tabulation  be  included  In  such 
report  with  respect  to  such  measure  or  mat- 
ter". 

Beginning  with  line  24,  page  7,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  25,  page  9.  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Section  133  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection:". 

On  page  11,  line  11,  immediately  after  the 
period,  Insert  closing  quotation  marks. 

Beginning  with  line  12,  page  11,  strike 
out  all  to  and  including  line  24,  page  11. 

Beginning  with  line  7,  page  12,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  21,  page  13. 

On  page  13,  line  22,  strike  out  "(e)",  and 
Insert  In  heu  thereof  "Sec.  133A.    (a)". 

On  page  14,  line  3,  strike  out  the  words 
"on  at  least  one  day  of",  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "during  the". 

On  page  14.  line  21,  strike  out  the  words 
"conduct  a  hearing"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "sit  for  any  purpose". 

On  page  16,  line  4,  Immediately  after  the 
period,  insert  closing  quotation  marks. 

Beginning  with  line  5,  page  16,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  1.  page  20. 

Beginning  with  line  13,  page  20,  strike 
out  all  to  and  Including  line  7,  page  21,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(c)  Each  report  of  a  committee  of  con- 
ference shall  be  printed  as  a  report  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  printed  In  the 
House,  each  such  report  shall  be  accompanied 
by  an  explanatory  statement  prepared  by 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Each  such  statement  shall  be  sufficiently 
detailed  and  explicit  to  inform  the  House  as 
to  the  eSect  which  amendments  or  propo- 
Bltlons  contained  in  such  report  will  have 
upon  the  measure  to  which  it  relates.  H 
any  conferee  on  the  part  of  the  House  de- 
sires to  submit  to  the  House  an  additlonsl 
individual  explanatory  statement  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  report,  such  individual 
Statement  may  be  filed  as  an  appendix  to, 
and  may  be  printed  together  with,  the  ex- 
planatory statement  made  by  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  If  such  individual 
statement  is  available  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference to  the  House.  The  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  conference  with  respect  to  any 
measure  may  be  printed  as  a  report  of  the 
Senate  in  the  discretion  of  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  If  such  report 
Is  BO  printed,  it  may  include  an  explanatory 
statement  with  respect  to  that  report  pre- 
pared by  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.'." 

Beginning  with  line  17,  page  21,  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  10,  page  30. 

On  page  80,  line  11,  strike  out  "Part  8  , 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Part  2". 
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On  page  2,  In  the  table  of  contents,  strike 
out  all  Items  relating  to  Part  2  of  title  I, 
and  redesignate  "Part  3"  as  "Part  2". 

On  page  55.  after  line  2,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, decreases  In  revenues  derived  from 
taxes  or  duties  imp)osed  by  the  United  States 
which  would  result  from  the  enactment  of 
a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  costs  which  would  be  incurred 
In  carrying  out  such  bill  or  joint  resolution." 

Beginning  with  line  23,  page  56,  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  6,  page  60,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(2  TT.S.C.  72),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"'(g)  (1)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  or". 

On  page  81,  line  17,  strike  out  "(J)",  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(h) ". 

Beginning  with  line  6,  page  63,  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  13,  page  63. 

On  page  63,  line  14.  strike  out  "(e)",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b) ". 

Beginning  with  line  8.  page  64,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  12.  page  64. 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  im- 
mediately after  the  item  relating  to  section 
122   of   the   bill.   Insert   the   following  new 
Item: 
"Sec.  123.    Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30.  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"STANDING    RULES    OP    THE    SENATE 

"Sec.  123.  Rule  12  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"4.  A  Senator  who  is  absent  with  leave 
of  the  Senate  and  who  would  otherwise  be 
paired  on  a  question  with  a  Senator  or  Sen- 
ators who  are  present  shall  be  permitted  to 
declare  his  assent  or  dissent  to  the  question 
by  Instructions  deposited  with  the  majority 
leader  or  the  minority  leader.  No  Senator 
shall  be  permitted  to  vote  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  more  than  five  times  during 
any  session  of  the  Congress;  and  no  motion 
to  suspend  this  rule  shall  be  in  order,  nor 
shall  the  Presiding  Officer  entertain  any  re- 
quest to  suspend  It  by  unanimous  consent.'." 

On  page  4.  in  the  table  of  contents,  imme- 
diately after  the  Item  relating  to  section  471 
of  the  bin.  insert  the  following: 

"part  7 — ELECTRICAL  VOTING  SYSTEM  IN  SENATE 
CHAMBER 

"Sec  481.  Electrical  voting  system  In  Sen- 
ate Chamber." 

On  page  118,  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"ELECTRICAL  VOTING  SY.STEM  IN  SENATE 
CHAMBER 

"Sec.  481.  (a)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate, 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  required  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement, Installation,  and  operation  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  of  electrical  equipment  for 
use  in  casting,  recording,  and  counting  votes 
and  ascertaining  the  presence  of  quorums. 

"(b)  The  expenses  Incurred  in  the  pro- 
curement, installation,  and  operation  of  such 
equipment  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate." 

The  amendments  submitted  by  Mr. 
loNG  of  Louisiana  (Nos.  67  through  82) 
were  separately  numbered,  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


Hawaii  [Mr.  InouteI  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  S.  531,  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible]  be  added  els  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  646)  to  provide  for  the  compen- 
sation of  persons  injured  by  certain 
criminal  acts,  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  483,  a  bill  requiring  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  give  advance 
notice  before  any  planned  closing  or  re- 
locating of  a  facility,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  18)  to  establish  a 
Small  Tax  Division  within  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States,  at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  INOUYE]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  260,  the  medical  restraint  of 
trade  bill. 


The   PRESIDING   OFFICER, 
out  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


organizatlonal  areas  to  increase  the  non- 
military  capabilities  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  In  the  global  struggle  between 
freedom  and  communism,  to  educate  and 
train  Government  personnel  and  private  citi- 
zens to  understand  and  implement  this  body 
of  knowledge,  and  also  to  provide  education 
and  training  lor  foreign  students  In  these 
areas  of  knowledge  under  appropriate  con- 
ditions: Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dominick. 
Mr.  Fong.  Mr.  Hickenloopeb,  Mr.  Lausche, 
Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Psoxmibe. 

Authority  of  January  18,  1967 : 

S.  513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title  X  thereto 
which  will  establish  a  program  to  protect 
adult  health  by  providing  assistance  in  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  regional  and 
community  health  protection  centers  for  the 
detection  of  disease,  by  providing  assistance 
for  the  training  of  personnel  to  operate  such 
centers,  and  by  providing  assistance  in  the 
conduct  of  certain  research  related  to  such 
centers  and  their  operation:  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 
Gruening.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  KENNEnr  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Tydings. 

S.  514.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  St.ite  of  California,  and 
for  other  pvirposes:  Mr.  Kenneoy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Lausche,  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey. 

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 
Message  of  cong^ratulatlons  to  nullo  sta- 
tion  WAVA   on    the    occasion   of   Its   20th 
aimlversary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  Its  next  print- 
ing the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  following  bills : 

Authority  of  January  11, 1967: 
S.  110.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  related  provisions  of 
law  so  as  to  eliminate  the  deductible  and 
coinsurance  features  of  the  health  benefits 
program  established  by  such  title,  to  permit 
women  to  qualify  for  such  benefits  at  age  62, 
to  include  within  the  hospital  Insurance 
benefits  provided  thereunder  services  of  cer- 
tain medical  specialists,  to  Include  prescribed 
drugs  among  the  benefits  provided  by  part  B 
of  such  title,  to  include  eye  and  dental  care 
among  the  benefits  provided  under  such  part 
B.  and  otherwise  to  extend  and  Improve  such 
program:  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Proutt. 

S.  119.  A  bill  to  reserve  certain  public  lands 
for  a  national  wild  rivers  system,  to  provide 
a  procedure  for  adding  additional  public 
lands  and  other  lands  to  the  system,  and 
for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr. 
Bttrdick.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cooper. 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Gruening, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Phoxmire,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Tydincs,  Mr. 
Yarborough.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

S.  199.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom  Oom- 
mlsslon  and  the  Freedom  Academy,  to  con- 
duct reecajch  to  develop  an  Integrated  body 
of  operational  knowledge  In  the  political, 
psychological,   economic,  technological,  and 


DISTAFF  ANSWER  TO  VIETNAM 
CRITICS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhrglnia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  on  Capitol  Hill  have  had  a  good 
many  opportunities  to  hear  expressions 
of  views  by  our  immensely  capable  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  However,  similar 
statements  of  views  from  the  distaff  side 
of  the  Robert  S.  McNamara  family  are 
rarer.  I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  note 
that  Mrs.  McNamara  on  January  24,  In  a 
speech  before  the  Women's  Forum  on 
National  Security,  here  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  spoke  out  in  answer  to  critics  of 
our  Nation's  participation  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

She,  also  on  that  same  occasion,  stated 
her  thoughts  on  a  range  of  other  subjects 
of  local  and  national  Interest.  While 
there  are  those  of  us  who  do  not  neces- 
sarily concur  in  all  of  Mrs.  McNamara's 
views,  the  opportunity  to  have  access  to 
her  thoughtful  remarks  is  a  welcome  one, 
and  I  have  secured  a  copy  of  her  state- 
ment for  insertion  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Mrs.  Robert  S.  McNamara  at 
THE  Women's  Posum  on  National  Secobxit 

Mrs.  Ryan,  and  members  of  the  Forum: 

I  am  grateful  for  your  invitation,  and 
pleased  to  be  here  to  participate  In  your 
deliberations. 

It  is  surely  a  season  for  deliberation.  One 
of  the  most  positive  characteristics  of  the 
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mood  of  our  nation  at  the  moment  Is  that 
people  are  deliberating.  People  are  ponder- 
ing. 

In  a  way,  that  Is  something  rather  special. 

Aa  a  people,  we  Americans  are  Intensely 
pragmatic.  It  Is  a  good  characteristic,  and 
one  that  accounts  for  much  of  our  spectacu- 
lar growth  as  a  nation. 

We  have  a  kind  of  healthy  suspicion  of  the 
overly  theoretical;  of  the  abstract;  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Ideological.  In  a  sense,  Amer- 
ica Is  a  nation  free  of  Ideology. 

We,  of  course,  believe  profoundly  In  the 
bedrock  principles  of  freedom,  liberty,  and 
democracy. 

But  those  principles  are.  In  themselves,  not 
so  much  an  Ideology,  as  they  are  a  firm  guar- 
antee that  Americans  may  believe  In  any 
reasonable  ideology,  providing  only  It  does 
not  violate  the  rights  of  others. 

We  are  openmlnded  about  various  Ideol- 
ogies In  this  country — Including  some  which 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are  unlikely 
ever  to  agree  with,  much  less  adopt — but  we 
do  Insist  that  their  promoters  abide  by  the 
laws;  or  If  they  do  not  agree  with  the  laws, 
that  they  lawfully  use  the  constitutional 
means  available  to  get  the  laws  duly  and 
democratically  changed.  Students  at  Berke- 
ley— my  alma  mater — clearly  are  exercising 
a  similar  prerogative. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  who  say  that 
our  Ideology  Is — and  ought  to  be — "Amer- 
icanism." But  If  one  ponders  deeply  what 
that  term  really  means,  one  Inevitably  comes 
back  to  those  same  fundamental  principles 
of  freedom  and  the  rule  of  law  which  are 
summed  up  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution. 

Our  historical  practice  has  been  to  look 
constantly  for  new  and  better  ways  of  get- 
ting things  done. 

We  have  a  kind  of  stubborn  belief  that 
there  Is  nothing  that  can't  somehow  be 
Improved. 

We  are  far  more  Interested,  as  a  people,  in 
economic  practice  than  In  economic  prin- 
ciples; In  political  projects  than  In  political 
philosophy;  in  social  gains  than  In  sociolog- 
ical speculation — In  doing  rather  than  In 
being. 

It  Is  not  that  we  are  not  a  thinking  peo- 
ple. But  the  kind  of  thoughts  we  think  are 
generally  thoughts  related  to  action:  to 
practical,  pragmatic,  realizable  goals.  They 
are  somewhat  less  often  thoughts  related 
chiefly  to  theories  and  abstractions. 

We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  a  nation 
of  doers;  and  we  have  done  a  monvunental 
Job  In  the  fields  of  social  action,  research, 
and  education — solely  by  volunteer  contri- 
butions. 

Indeed,  Americans  have  a  time-frame  ref- 
erence that  sets  us  off  from  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  have,  for  example,  a  kind 
Of  passion  about  being  prompt.  Our  friends 
In  some  parts  of  the  globe  are  constantly 
amused  at  our  persistent  belief  that  8  p.m. 
on  a  dinner  invitation  card  really  means  8 
p.m. — and  not  9:30,  which  the  hostess 
actually  expects. 

But  we  have  an  even  more  interesting 
attitude  towards  time. 

We  foreshorten  it. 

By  much  of  the  world's  standards  we 
measure  time  by  a  different  set  of 
dimensions. 

We  are  not  very  comfortable  with  the 
prospect  of  spending  long  stretches  of  time 
at  almost  anything. 

It  Is  understandable  that  Americans  feel 
this  way.  Our  nation  is  less  than  200  years 
old.  For  America,  history  has  always  been 
In  a  hurry. 

It  Is  part  of  our  pragmatism  that  we  want 
to  get  things  done;  to  tackle  problems;  solve 
them  quickly;  and  then  move  on  to  some- 
thing else. 

As  a  people,  we  are  constantly  haxmted 
with  the  almost  helpless  feeling  that  we  Just 
have  not  enough  time  to  do  all  that  we  want 
to  do. 


One  of  the  most  common  expressions  one 
hears  in  America — whether  It  is  in  connec- 
tion with  reading  a  new  book,  or  pursuing  a 
new  hobby,  or  taking  on  a  new  commitment 
of  almost  any  kind— is  the  expression:  "I'd 
love  to.    But  I  Just  haven't  the  time." 

Time  is  perhaps  the  only  absolutely  equi- 
tably distributed  eommodity  on  earth. 
Every  human  being  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
Is  given  exactly  the  same  amount  of  time 
per  day:  24  hours — sot  a  second  more,  not 
a  second  less. 

So  what  we  really  mean  when  we  say  we 
"haven't  time"  for  something  Is  simply  that 
we  are  making  a  value  Judgment  about  it. 
We  have  matbematicftlly  the  same  amount  of 
time  as  every  other  human  being;  but  on 
our  particular  scale  of  values  and  responsi- 
bilities, we  must  allocate  our  time  diifer- 
ently.  Let  us  stop,  look,  listen  and  reflect 
as  human  beings.  Let  us  ask  ourselves: 
"Who  am  I?     What  do  I  want  to  be?" 

One  of  the  questions  I  am  most  often 
asked  is:  "How  do  you  have  time  for  some 
of  the  projects  in  which  you  are  involved?" 
It  is  important  to  me  to  grow  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  chfcnglng  and  challenging 
concepts  of  our  econociic,  political  and  socio- 
logical- future,  while  at  the  same  time  to 
work  and  see  the  pofslbiUtles  of  progress  at 
the  grass  roots  level^because  that  is  where 
the  action  is. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  advisory 
council  for  the  Offloe  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity gives  one  a  cilear  view  of  the  entire 
project  against  poverty. 

Talking  with  young  men  and  women,  16- 
21  years  old,  at  various  Job  Corps  camps 
gives  you  heart  when  you  see  how  desper- 
ately these  young  people  seize  what  they 
feel  is  their  last  chance  in  life  to  prove 
themselves. 

T.  S.  Eliot  in  his  Pourth  Quartet  has  said, 
"We  shall  not  cease  from  exploration  and 
when  we  are  through  exploring  we  will  ar- 
rive where  we  started  and  know  the  place 
for  the  first  time." 

If  you  explore  the  capital  city  of  Wash- 
ington I  am  sure  you  will  find: 

A  city  of  800,000  with  no  home  rule; 

No  elected  leader; 

No  elected  School  Board; 

No  community  action  until  recently; 

No  constituents  of  the  men  in  Congress 
who  are  on  the  D.C.  Committees,  and  who 
are  responsible  for  the  growth  and  welfare 
of  this  beautiful  capital  city. 

Its  beauty  is  only  tourist-skin-deep.  Be- 
hind this  beautiful  and  historic  facade,  we 
have  all  the  problems  of  the  urban  im- 
pacted cities.  The  only  difference  is  that 
we  have  no  elected  leadership  representing 
the  people  that  care  whether  we  ge*;  an  ade- 
quate budget,  mora  Jobs,  education  and 
housing,  as  soon  .ts  possible. 

We  must  explore  new  ways  of  improving 
or  changing  In  ordet  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  big  cities.  We  must  not  be  afraid  to 
get  out  of  old  tracks. 

Solutions  are  not  always  so  simple. 

But  we  feel  one  ©f  the  new  projects  In 
Washington  for  Elementary  school-age  chil- 
dren— giving  them  paperback  books  of  their 
own  choosing — for  their  very  own  to  do  with 
them  what  they  wlsti — we  feel  that  this  is 
a  head  start  towards  building  our  enlight- 
ened population  of  Americans,  who  will  be 
able  to  read  the  Issues  of  the  future  and 
contribute  to  our  fr»e  democratic  society. 

No  one  is  really  husier  than  anyone  else. 
The  more  profound  truth  is  that  all  human 
beings  are  equally  b\isy.  But  they  are  equally 
busy  pursuing  very  unequal  values. 

One  can  be  very  busy  doing  nothing  at 
all — if  doing  nothing  at  all  is  part  of  one's 
value  system,     [e.g.— letter! 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  all  of  this — our 
American  preference  for  the  practical  over 
the  philosophical;  and  our  American  disposi- 
tion to  get  things  4one  In  a  hurry — is  all 
directly  related  to  the  most  profound  prob- 
lems of  our  national  security. 


We  enjoy  many  important — and  in  the 
end,  decisive — advantages  over  our  adver- 
saries In  Southeast  Asia. 

But  there  Is  one  advantage,  I  think,  that 
they  may  have  over  us. 

And  that  is  that  they  may  feel  psychologl- 
cally  somewhat  more  comfortable  with  the 
prospect  of  a  long-range  effort  than  we  do. 

Certainly,  they  suspect  that  our  most  vul- 
nerable characteristic  is  that  we  lack  per- 
sistence. 

They  do  not  doubt  our  commitment  for 
the  short-run.  But  they  do  not  believe  that 
we  are  a  long-run  people. 

What  we  occasionally  forget  is  that  some 
things — by  their  very  nature — cannot  be 
done  in  a  hurry. 

It  takes  time  for  trees  to  grow — particu- 
larly strong  and  fruitful  ones. 

And  it  takes  time  for  political  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  to  mature — moat 
especially  strong  and  fruitful  ones. 

But  no  tree  can  grow  if  hostile  trespassers 
are  about,  constantly  trying  to  axe  it  down, 
and  plant  something  else  in  its  place. 

The  tree  of  political,  social  and  economic 
development  in  South  Vietnam  is  not  yet  a 
fully  grown  tree.  It  is  a  sapling  with  great 
promise.  But  it  needs  protection,  and  nour- 
ishment, if  it  is  to  blossom. 

We  have  committed  ourselves,  as  a  nation, 
to  help  that  tree  to  grow. 

We  are  seeking  to  nourish  it  through  gen- 
erous non-military  assistance. 

But  the  real  point  is  that  trees  take  time 
to  grow. 

And  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  we 
Americans  are  not  by  inclination  a  tree- 
planting  people.  By  inclination  we  prefer 
activities  that  do  not  stretch  so  indeter- 
minately into  the  future. 

That,  I  think,  is  the  most  difficult  aspect  of 
this  war  for  us:  its  time- frame. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  last;  for  it 
is  a  very  different  kind  of  war  than  we  have 
ever  fought. 

We  do  not  know  clearly  how  long  it  will  be 
before  the  tree  of  development  in  South 
Vietnam  can  stand  securely  rooted  in  safe 
soil,  and  ready  to  produce  by  itself,  the  frulta 
Its  people  hunger  for. 

But  what  we  do  know  is  that  if  we  flag  in 
our  efforts,  the  tree  will  be  destroyed. 

The  assistance  we  are  rendering  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  is  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  achieve  what  they  themselves  most 
want:  sufficient  internal  development  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet — without  fear — and 
make  their  own  decisions — without  coercion. 

Overly  simple  solutions  to  complicated  hu- 
man situations  are  almost  always  suspect- 
though  they  are  frequently  attractive  by  the 
very  force  of  their  simplicity. 

The  extremist  critics  of  our  defense  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam — both  the  critice 
who  believe  we  should  abandon  our  efforts  to 
help  these  people;  and  the  critics  who  believe 
we  should  abandon  our  restraint  and  bon>b 
North  Vietnam  off  the  map — it  seems  to  me 
that  the  critics  at  both  ends  of  this  sp>ectruin 
of  discontent  could  afford,  perhaps,  to  be  s 
little  less  simplistic  in  this  complaints,  and  a 
little  more  philosophical  in  their  analysis. 

Indignation  is  easy  enough.  Carefully 
thought-out  alternatives  are  not  quite  eo 
forthcoming. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  that  responsible 
discussion  is,  In  the  end,  inmiensely  valuable. 
Not  only  is  It  every  American's  fundamental 
right.  But  to  the  degree  that  the  discussion 
Is  serious,  and  not  merely  sentimental;  to  the 
degree  that  the  discussion  is  profound,  and 
not  merely  partisan;  to  the  degree  that  the 
discussion  is  philosophical,  and  not  merely 
pragmatic — to  that  degree  will  we  all  be  » 
wiser  people,  and  firmer  in  our  resolve  to 
carry  out  our  responsibilities. 

Human  history  is,  of  cotu-se — like  man  him- 
self— full  of  ironies.  And  surely  one  of  tltf 
greatest  ironies  of  our  20th  century  is  that 
though  it  has,  on  the  whole,  been  one  of  the 
most  massively  destructive  centuries  of  sU 
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.  .  .  with  Its  two  world  wars  ...  it  has  also 
bad  an  Increasing  claim  to  becoming  man's 
most  constructive  century. 

The  irony  lies  in  the  intrinsic  ambivalence 
of  the  technological  revolution. 

Technology  has  In  this  century  given  ufl 
tools  of  unprecedented  potential. 

But  even  more  momentous  than  the  tools 
themselves  are  the  managerial  skills  that 
bave  evolved  in  order  to  absorb,  master,  and 
optimize  for  human  purposes  the  new  tech- 
nology. 

As  violent  and  irrational  as  the  first  half 
of  our  century  has  been,  there  are  realistic 
grounds  for  concluding  that  the  last  third 
of  this  century  can  well  become  the  greatest 
Age  of  Reason  man  has  ever  enjoyed. 

For  the  technology  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution of  the  last  century — symbolized  by 
steam — was  primarily  an  extension  of  man's 
muscle. 

But  the  technology  of  the  current  Com- 
munication Revolution — symbolized  by  the 
electron — is  primarily  an  extension  of  man's 
brain. 

We  have  increasingly  at  hand  the  tools  for 
extending  the  thrust  of  man's  reason  into 
political,  economic  and  social  phenomena  on 
g  scale  that  has  never  before  been  remotely 
possible. 

To  say  that  we  have  the  tools  does  not 
guarantee,  of  course,  that  we  have  the  wis- 
dom to  use  them  well. 

But  wisdom  is  the  fruit  of  reason;  and  rea- 
jon — indeed  even  serious  philosophical  spec- 
ulation— is  enjoying  a  renaissance  in  Amer- 
ica today  in  the  most  unexpected  places! 

For  the  task  of  the  modem  manager — be  he 
in  industry,  in  government.  In  the  univer- 
Blty,  or  in  the  home — is  increasingly  the  task 
of  deciding  how  to  cope  with  radical  change 
in  almost  every  dimension. 

The  industrialist,  the  government  official, 
the  student — indeed,  the  housewife  herself — 
must  constantly  ask  the  question :  what  is  it 
that  1  am  trying  to  accomplish?  How  should 
I  deal  with  a  set  of  phenomena  that  are 
changing  before  my  very  eyes?  Who,  in  fact, 
am  I;  and  what  is  it  that  is  to  be  done? 

Now  these  are  all  very  philosophical  ques- 
tions. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  for  all  the  super- 
ficial sensuality  of  our  era,  we  are — perhaps 
In  spite  of  ourselves — fast  becoming  unwit- 
ting peripatetics  in  a  kind  of  neo-Atbenlan 
Academy. 

Irony  of  ironies,  our  era  of  radical  change 
Is  making  us  into  philosophers! 

That.  I  submit,  augers  well  for  the  last 
third  of  our  century. 

It  augers  well,  not  only  for  our  national 
security — and  for  the  security  of  mankind  at 
large — but  for  the  whole  fabric  and  quality  of 
human  life. 

For  philosophy,  quite  literally,  is  the  love 
ol  wisdom. 

Life  without  reason,  after  all,  is  simply  not 
human. 

And  conversely,  life  in  the  serious  pursuit 
of  reason  is  to  be  human  at  its  adventurous 
best. 

"That  which  is  proper  to  a  thing,"  noted 
Aristotle,  "is  for  that  thing  best  and  most 
pleasant.  In  the  case  of  man,  the  life  of  rea- 
son is  the  best  and  most  pleasant  life,  since 
more  than  anything  else  reason  is  man." 

That  all  of  us  ought  to  help  to  make  the 
world  more  secure  Is  but  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  we  ought  all  to  help  make  the  world 
more  reasonable. 

Apart  from  everything  else,  the  task  car- 
ries with  it  its  own  rich  rewards. 

For  the  love  of  wisdom  is  cheerfully  con- 
tagious. 

And  a  growing  outbreak  of  wisdom  in  our 
world  would  be  a  happy  epidemic  indeed. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.   BYRD   of   West   Virginia.     Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


MEDICAL  RESTRAINT  OP  TRADE 
ACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly, of  which  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member,  has  been  conducting 
hearings  on  the  bill  S.  260,  the  Medical 
Restraint  of  Trade  Act,  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  prohibit  doctors  from  dis- 
pensing drugs,  devices,  and  so  forth, 
including  eyeglasses  and  contact  lenses, 
even  though  the  doctor  feels  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  treating  his  patient.  Six 
days  of  hearings  have  thus  far  been  held, 
but  Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  reasons  why 
the  bill  should  or  should  not  be  passed,  by 
a  reading  of  accounts  in  some  of  the 
press  which  may  mislead  the  reader.  A 
quick  perusal  of  some  of  the  papers  that 
come  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
Congress  would  indicate  that  the  reasons 
why  the  bill  should  not  be  passed  hardly 
have  been  mentioned. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  inform  the  general  pub- 
lic, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  be  placed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record:  the  opening  statement  of  Ro- 
man L.  Hruska  and  myself;  statements 
made  by  eminent  and  qualified  witnesses 
against  the  bill;  and  the  statement  of 
the  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Earl  W.  Kintner  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tall  Druggists  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  included  with  the  other  material, 
in  the  order  enumerated,  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Janu- 
ary 27,  1967,  pertaining  to  S.  260.  the 
entire  story  being  directed  to  a  letter 
referred  to  at  the  January  26  hearing,  but 
written  to  the  chairman,  July  26,  1966, 
and  the  aftermath  resulting  therefrom, 
although  not  one  word  was  said  in  that 
story  relating  to  the  expert  testimony  of 
witnesses  for  or  against  S.  260  on  that 
day.  Also  a  letter  dated  January  21, 
1967,  from  the  president  of  the  North 
Dakota  State  Medical  Association  to  me. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Opening    Statement    bt    Senators    Everett 
McKiNLEY  Dirksen  and  Roman  L.  Hruska 
ON  S.  260,  Before  the  Antttrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly   SUBCOMMrrTEE,   Janxtart    24,    1967 
Mr.  Chairman:  As  the  record  shows,  hear- 
ings on  doctor  ownership  in  pharmacies  and 
doctor  ownership  in  repackaging  firms  were 
held  in  August,  1964.    A  report  was  Issued  by 
the  Subcommittee  with  individual  views  is- 
sued by  us.     In  July   and   August  of   1965, 
there  were  five  days  of  hearings  on  dispens- 
ing of  eyeglasses  by  ophthalmologists.     As  a 
result   of   those   two   sets   of   hearings,   the 
"Medical  Restraint  of  Trade  Act,"  S.  2568,  was 
introduced  in  the  89th  Congress  and  Senator 
Dirksen  brlefiy  commented  on  the  matter  at 
that  time. 

Today,  we  pose  several  questions  about 
S.  260,  the  successor  of  S.  2568,  that  these 
hearings  will.  It  is  hoped,  help  to  resolve. 

S.  260  Is  directed  at  three  specific,  but 
completely  disparate,  situations. 


The  drug  repackaging  issue,  according  to 
the  1965  report  submitted  by  the  Majority, 
affects  the  140  doctor-owned  repackaging 
companies  in  about  30  states.  This  problem 
Involves  a  very  minute  percentage  of  the 
200.000  physicians  in  the  United  States.  The 
report,  at  page  38,  quotes  Robert  Throck- 
morton, General  Counsel  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  as  stating  that  It  (the 
AMA)  flatly  condemns  repackaging  com- 
panies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  record  shows  that 
approximately  55  percent  of  the  eyeglasses 
are  dispensed  by  optometrists  with  the  re- 
maining 45  percent  of  the  eyeglasses  being 
dispensed  by  prescription  from  ophthalmolo- 
gists. These  prescriptions  are  filled  on  a 
ratio  of  40  percent  by  dispensing  ophthalmol- 
ogists and  60  percent  by  opticians  who  serv- 
ice the  patients  of  the  nondispenslng  oph- 
thalmologist. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  the 
consent  decree  of  1951  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  provided  that  oph- 
thalmologists could  dispense  eyeglasses  in- 
dividually or  through  a  technician  under 
their  supervision,  pnirther,  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  deemed  the  practice 
of  dispensing  by  ophthalmologists  to  be 
ethical  under  specifically  stated  rules  and 
regulations. 

S.  260,  with  exceptions  therein  set  forth, 
however,  contains  a  mandatory  requirement 
that  physicians  cannot  dispense  drugs  or 
devices,  the  latter  term  including  eyeglasses 
and  the  like.  If  there  are  serious  problems 
in  the  area  of  doctor-owned  repackaging 
firms  and/or  doctor-owned  pharmacies  and/ 
or  dispensing  of  eyeglasses  by  ophthalmolo- 
gists, Congress  should  treat  each  of  these 
Issues  separately.  The  degree  to  which  the 
above  issues  are  serious  varies  greatly,  ac- 
cording to  the  hearings  held  in  1964  and 
1965. 

The  emotional  overtone  of  issues  involved 
in  the  alleged  practices  of  doctor  repackag- 
ing companies,  for  example,  and  the  gravity 
of  that  problem,  conceivably  could  place  an 
unfair  burden  on  the  issue  of  whether 
ophthalmologists  should  dispense  eyeglasses. 
Under  S.  260,  all  of  these  problems  are  treated 
with  the  same  severity — doctors  shall  not 
dispense. 

Another  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that 
S.  260  would  prohibit  the  ophthalmologist 
from  dispensing  contact  lenses.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  public  knowledge  that  there  are  several 
states  which  have  laws  prohibiting  opticians 
from  dispensing  contact  lenses.  There  are 
state  attorneys'  general  opinions  that  have 
ruled  that  opticians  cannot  dispense  contact 
lenses.  If  S.  260  is  passed,  the  opticians  in 
those  states  vwnild  be  unable  to  fill  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  ophthalmologist  for  contact 
lenses.  The  consequence  is  that  a  mo- 
nopoly win  be  created  in  the  contact  lens 
business  for  the  optometrist.  An  irony,  in- 
deed. 

We  understand  that  the  staff  of  the  Sub- 
committee intends  that  the  definition  of 
"practitioner"  under  Section  3  exempts  op- 
tometrists. It  is  well  known  that  optome- 
trists examine  and  prescribe,  if  needed,  just 
as  do  the  ophthalmologists,  and  it  is  tradi- 
tional that  optometrists  fill  all  of  their  own 
prescriptions.  The  point  to  be  made  here  is 
that  neither  the  optometrist  nor  the 
ophthalmologist  shovild  be  covered  under  8. 
260.  Any  provisions  as  to  both  of  them 
should  be  deleted  from  this  bill. 

Several  states  have  enacted  laws  dealing 
with  doctor-owned  pharmacies.  None  of 
these  state  laws  attempt  to  Include  dispens- 
ing of  eyeglasses  by  physicians  within  the 
same  law.  We  believe  that  to  be  a  wise 
course.  Dispensing  of  eyeglasses  by  phy- 
sicians, if  it  were  treated  by  Congress,  should 
be  treated  under  a  blU  separate  and  apart 
from  any  dissimilar  matters,  such  as  doctor- 
owned  repackaging  firms  and  doctor-owned 
pharmacies. 

We  do  not  get  into  the  merits  of  these 
Issues.     Such  can  only  follow  the  develop- 
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ment  of  testimony  during  these  hearings. 
One  line  of  questioning  appropriate  to  these 
bearings  is  brought  to  mind  by  a  statement 
made  to  the  minority  by  an  eminent  ophtbal- 
mologlst.  This  man  does  not  dispense,  but 
be  believes  that  a  physician  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  If  he  feels  It  Is  In  the  best 
Interest  of  his  patients.  His  observation  Is 
this:  "It  Is  more  ethical  to  dispense  than 
not  to  dispense  eyeglasses,  the  reason  being 
that  it  gives  better  services  and  more  con- 
veniences to  the  patients,  since  the  doctors 
would  have  less  control  over  the  quality  If 
they  did  not  dispense."  Each  witness, 
whether  he  be  an  ophthalmologist  or  an  opti- 
cian, should  be  asked  If  this  quote  Is  accurate 
and  meritorious. 

Another  area  worthy  of  exploration  during 
the  course  of  these  hearings  relates  to  the 
financial  status  of  the  following  groups: 
ophthalmologists  who  dispense,  opticians, 
and  optometrists.  Inquiry  could  be  directed 
as  of  the  date  of  the  consent  decree,  as  of 
five  or  eight  years  later,  and  as  of  the  present 
time. 

In  conclusion,  the  1965  Majority  Report 
contained  a  helpful  summary  of  the  extent 
of  state  action.  It  showed  that  within  a  brief 
two-year  period,  five  state  leglslatiu'es  had 
enacted  legislation  designed  to  limit  doc- 
tor-ownership of  pharmacies  and/or  repack- 
aging companies.  This  does  not  Indicate  an 
Inability  or  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
states  to  grapple  with  these  problems.  An 
updating  of  this  Information  to  the  present 
time  will  be  most  helpful. 

Of  overriding  Importance  here  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  federal  Congress  should 
attempt  to  Inject  Itself  Into  a  situation  which 
the  states  are  competent  to  handle.  This  Is 
particularly  the  case  If  the  dlfTerent  condi- 
tions and  the  varying  traditions  of  the  varl- 
oua  states  suggest  the  need  for  different  ap- 
proaches. For  example.  17  states  Impose  a 
licensing  requirement  on  opticians,  while  33 
states  do  not;  obviously,  this  difference 
might  affect  the  degree  to  which  regulation 
of  the  dispensing  of  eyeglasses  by  doctors  Is 
considered  appropriate  In  the  various  states. 

STATEMI»rT    BT    RlCHAKO    P.    KaTZ.    M.D.,    VAN 

Nuts,  Calif.,  on  Behalf  of  the  Ete  Sec- 
tion or  THE  California  Medical  Associa- 
tion, to  thk  Senate  Sttbcommtitee  on 
J  Antttbust  and  Monopoly,  January  26, 1967 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: Among  all  the  healing  arts, 
ophthalmology  has  made  some  of  the  most 
spectacular  progress.  We  now  have  tiny 
lenses  that  are  Inserted  Into  the  human  eye 
and  correct  defects  of  vision.  These  lenses 
truly  make  it  possible  for  the  blind  to  see. 
Siurely  the  Subcommittee  does  not  Intend 
to  prevent  such  modem  miracles  or  to  stamp 
out  further  research  and  advancement  by 
qualified  ophthalmologists — yet  the  medical 
restraint  of  Trade  Act  would  do  just  that. 
I  am  Richard  P.  Katz,  M.D.,  of  Van  Nuys, 
California  where  I  practice  ophthalmology.  I 
■pent  four  years  taking  ophthalmic  training 
at  Duke  University  and  University  of  Lon- 
don. This  was  over  and  above  the  nine 
years  required  after  high  school  to  the  com- 
pletion of  my  internship.  I  am  a  Dlplomate 
of  the  American  Board  of  Ophthalmology,  an 
Associate  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  past  President  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Society  of  Ophthalmology  and 
Otolaryngology.  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  Ophthalmologists  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
and  numerous  other  medical  associations. 

Nearly  one-tenth  of  all  of  the  ophthal- 
moloffUta  practicing  in  the  United  States  do 
so  tn  California.  I  am  here  on  their  behalf 
as  the  immediate  past  chairman  of  the  Eye 
Section  of  the  California  Medical  Association. 
With  me  is  Theodore  Steinberg,  MJ3.,  the 
President  of  the  Fresno  County  Medical 
Association. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  Cali- 
fornia ophthalmologists  that  S.  260,  which 
regulates  eye  care  is  unnecessary  and  creates 


undesirable  results  for  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Probably  the  most  undesirable  effect  of 
S.  260  is  the  direct  prevention  of  research  in 
ophthalmic  lenses  by  ophthalmologists. 
Lenses  are  Just  now  being  put  wholly  Inside 
the  human  eye  and  sometimes  used  to  replace 
the  cornea.  These  are  sight  saving  in  per- 
sons who  must  otherwise  remain  blind.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  an  ophthalmologist. 

S.  260  is  undesirable  because  it  will  prevent 
contact  lens  design  and  research  by  oph- 
thalmologists. Documented  loss  of  eyeballs 
and  permanent  scarring  of  the  corneas  at- 
test to  the  need  of  ophthalmologists  in  this 
field.  Contact  lenses  are  fitted  In  much  the 
way  a  dentist  fits  a  denture  and  no  one  has 
yet  suggested  that  a  dental  technician  do  all 
denture  fitting.  Contact  lenses  are  fitted  by 
alternate  periods  of  wear  and  examination. 
There  is  no  prescription  for  contact  lenses. 
They  have  to  be  fitted  so  individually  that 
they  can  seldom  be  duplicated  without  modi- 
fication after  they  are  placed  on  the  eye. 
They  may  be  fitted  only  by  trial,  modification 
and  examination.  Early  signs  of  Interfer- 
ence with  the  metabolism  of  the  cornea  must 
be  guarded  against  and  this  requires  medical 
Judgment.  Opticians  an*  optometrists  are 
licensed  to  fit  contact  lenses  in  California 
but  when  one  of  their  patients  have  pain 
or  Injury  it  is  the  ophthalmologist  that  has 
to  treat  them. 

S.  260  is  undesirabie  because  it  tends  to 
create  a  monopoly  In  the  field  of  glasses  and 
contact  lens  supply.  At  present,  about  25% 
of  the  glasses  are  supplied  by  dispensing 
ophthalmologists,  20%  by  opticians  and  55% 
by  optometrists.  I  sliould  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  optlalans  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  ophthalmologists  from  the  field 
of  supplying  will  not  greatly  increase  the  op- 
ticians' share  of  the  glasses  and  contact 
lenses  because  the  public  will  turn  to  the 
optometrists  who  have  not  been  mentioned 
In  S.  260  and  who  will  still  be  permitted  to 
offer  a  convenient  one  stop  refraction  and 
dispensing  service. 

S.  260  is  undesirable  because  it  legislates 
against  one  class  of  citizen,  the  physician 
and  surgeon,  whereas  It  permits  others,  the 
optometrists  and  opticians,  to  carry  on  the 
same  acts.  We  would  respectfully  like  to  ask 
the  subcommittee  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  such  legislation. 

S.  260  is  undesirable  because  it  deprives  the 
various  states  the  right  to  regulate  their  own 
physicians  and  surgeons.  In  California  we 
are  specifically  permitted  to  supply  glasses 
and  contact  lenses  by  law.  The  sales  tax  law 
also  recognizes  this  as  a  part  of  medical 
practice  by  eliminating  sales  tax  while  it  is 
charged  when  glasses  are  fitted  by  the  dis- 
pensing optician.  W»  are  also  forbidden  to 
own  any  Interest  in  »ny  pharmacy  by  Cali- 
fornia law.  Thus,  the  California  legislature 
has  seen  fit  to  dlffclentlate  the  supply  of 
glasses  and  contact  lenses  on  the  one  hand 
and  drugs  on  the  other. 

S.  260  is  undesirable  to  the  many  charitable 
clinics  m  California  where  the  ophthalmolo- 
gists give  freely  of  thalr  time  and  skills  at  no 
compensation.  An  example  is  the  new  7.5 
million  dollar  Jules  Stein  Eye  Foundation 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
which  not  only  does  the  most  advanced  re- 
search but  trains  the  residents  In  ophthal- 
mology in  the  supplying  of  glasses  to  the 
clinic  patients.  Under  this  Act,  the  pre- 
scriptions would  have  to  be  filled  elsewhere 
at  commercial  prices,  thus  creating  need  for 
more  travel  and  additional  financial  burden 
on  those  who  can  afford  it  the  least.  In 
fairness  It  should  be  stated  that  some  dis- 
pensing opticians  also  assist  in  other  clinics 
where  they  work  under  the  supervision  of 
the  ophthalmologists. 

S.  260  is  undesirable  because  it  will  result 
in  higher  prices  to  the  public.  Ophthalmolo- 
gists dispensing  glaves  are  usually  10%- 
15%  under  the  dispensing  opticians  In  Cali- 
fornia.   Price  surveya  are  not  always  valid 


unless  they  are  for  Identical  Items.  The 
"same  type"  of  frame  mentioned  in  previous 
testimony  may  be  a  cheap  Imitation  of  a 
quality  frame  and  the  lenses  may  be  "first 
quality"  of  a  second  rate  company  but  still 
not  meet  the  exacting  "Z80"  standards  of 
the  optical  Industry. 

S.  260  is  undesirable  because  it  leaves  the 
ophthalmologist  with  the  legal  and  moral 
responsibility  of  controlling  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  by  the  optician  or  optometrist 
that  fills  his  prescription  but  It  deprives 
him  of  the  right  of  doing  anything  about  It. 
If  p)Oor  quality  optlclanary  occurs,  then  to 
whom  do  the  ophthalmologists  present  their 
problem  and  will  more  laws  be  enacted  to 
correct  these  deficiencies? 

S.  260  has  partially  taken  into  account  the 
special  problem  of  the  community  without 
an  optical  dispensary  but  what  about  areai 
where  there  are  extremes  of  heat  or  cold? 
What  about  the  aged  and  infirm?  Will  it  be 
required  that  they  leave  the  doctor's  office  for 
their  glasses  even  if  they  are  given  a  free 
choice  of  qualified  dispensers  or  should  an 
exception  be  made  for  this  too?  Ophthal- 
mologists have  traditionally  gone  into  the 
homes  of  the  bedridden  to  examine  patients 
and  supply  glasses.  Should  this  now  be 
turned  over  to  the  opticians  and  optometrists 
or  should  this  also  be  an  exception?  What 
should  be  done  in  the  smaller  towns  where 
the  optician  is  not  able  to  handle  the  more 
complicated  prescriptions?  Should  these  be 
sent  to  a  local  optometrist? 
"S.  260  is  unnecessary  in  California  as  the 
California  Legislature  has  already  decided  Is 
Its  good  Judgment  that  dispensing  of  glasses 
and  contact  lenses  may  be  done  by  physiciani 
and  siu-geons,  optometrists  and  opticians. 
California  law  already  prevents  physlclani 
and  surgeons  from  owning  any  part  of  a 
pharmacy. 

S.  260  is  unnecessary  in  California  becaiise 
the  public  has  long  been  used  to  the  free 
choice  of  obtaining  a  portion  of  its  glasses 
from  the  ophthalmologist.  To  my  personal 
knowledge  many  ophthalmologists  dispensed 
glasses  In  Los  Angeles  prior  to  1935. 

S.  260  is  unnecessary  because  the  percent- 
age of  ophthalmologists  who  supply  glasses 
does  not  seem  to  be  rising.  A  survey  In  1950 
showed  that  60%  of  the  ophthalmologists 
supplied  some  of  their  patients'  glasses.  In 
1963  there  were  41%   and  In  1964,  40.6%. 

S  260  is  unnecessary  because  the  AMA  and 
age  of  ophthalmologists  who  supply  glasses 
does  not  seem  to  be  rising.  A  survey  in  1960 
of  Ethics  is  clear  and  has  never  prohibited 
the  supplying  of  glasses  by  ophthalmologlsta. 
In  1954  a  proposed  change  was  suggested  b; 
the  AMA  Judicial  Council  which  would  have 
eliminated  the  supplying  of  glasses  but  this 
was  never  adopted  by  the  AMA.  At  the 
same  time,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
American  Optometrlc  Association  whicli 
stated  "the  field  of  visual  care  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  optometry  and  that  it  Is  the 
stated  objective  of  the  American  Optometrlc 
Association  that  all  other  professions  who 
engage  In  the  field  of  visual  care  should 
be  excluded  from  this  field  by  the  enact- 
ment of  new  statutes  in  all  of  the  various 
states."  This  forced  the  AMA  to  again  con- 
sider whether  the  supplying  of  glasses  bj 
the  ophthalmologist  was  a  part  of  his  medi- 
cal service  or  a  sale  of  an  appliance.  They 
decided  that  It  was  part  of  a  medical  act  but 
added  that  there  should  be  no  exploitation 
of  the  patient.  The  Eye  Section  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association  believes  that  this 
should  be  strengthened  and  spelled  out  with 
detailed  guidelines  with  a  view  to  raising 
the  standards  of  all  ophthalmic  dispensing. 

About  30%  of  the  ophthalmologists  in 
Northern  California  supply  glasses  to  theli 
patients  and  about  70%  of  them  do  so  in 
Southern  California.  The  exact  percentage 
varies  with  the  Individual  community  and 
whether  It  Is  metropolitan  or  rural.  THe 
California  Medical  Association  and  many 
of  the  County  Medical  Societies  have  passed 
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resolutions  favoring  dispensing  by  ophthal- 
mologists. 

Xn  summary,  the  Eye  Section  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association  feels  that  the 
present  inclusion  of  ophthalmologists  In  S. 
260  is  undesirable  and  not  In  the  public 
Interest  because  it  would: 

1.  Tend  to  create  a  monopoly; 

2.  Be  a  form  of  class  legislation; 

3.  Deprive  the  various  states  of  their  regu- 
latory power  over  physicians; 

4.  Damage  medical  research  In  ophthalmic 
lenses,  contact  lenses,  and  Intraocular  lenses, 
not  to  mention  unforeseen  future  develop- 
ments; 

5.  Result  m  higher  prices; 

6.  Create  a  burden  on  those  who  tradi- 
tionally get  their  glasses  from  ophthalmolo- 


Dr.  said,  "It  sounds  like  he   (the 

youth)  was  trying  to  hit  the  boys  up  at  the 
barbershop  for  the  $7.50  extra,"  that  Is,  for 
the  difference  between  $9.50  and  the  bill  of 
«2. 

He  also  said  that  he  and  Drs.  and 


7.  Leave  the  ophthalmologists  with  the 
dilemma  of  being  legally  responsible  for  his 
patient's  eye  care,  yet  by  law  not  allowed 
to  provide  a  complete  service. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan.  27, 

19671 
Two   Kentucky    Doctors    Carry    PEtro    to 
Capitol  Hill  on  Conflict  of  Interest 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

A  feud  from  the  hill  country  broke  out  at 
a  Senate  bearing  yesterday  when  a  Kentucky 
physician  was  charged  with  selling  un- 
needed  medicines  to  a  "mentally  dull"  crip- 
pled and  Impoverished  youth. 

The  accusation  was  made  by  Dr.  , 

in  a  letter  to  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D-Mlch.) . 

"If  the  profit  from  a  few  pills  can  make  a 
physician  rob  a  poor  Ignorant  cripple,  I  do 
indeed  fear  for  the  future  of  medicine,"  Dr. 
said.  "I  believe  we  need  laws  to  reg- 
ulate this  kind  of  conflict  of  interest." 

He  said  that  a  physician  he  did  not  name 
had  forced  the  youth,  who  works  in  a  barber 
shop,  to  borrow  $9.50 — "two  or  three  days' 
wages— from  his  employer  for  sleeping  pills 
and  arthritis  medicine." 

But ,  the  charges  were  ridiculed  by 

Dr. .    His  records,  he  said  In  a  phone 

Interview,  show  that  he  had  billed  the  youth 
a  total  of  $2  for  an  ofiSce  visit,  for  a  supply 
ol  prednisone  and  for  sleeping  pills.  And, 
he  said,  It  Is  now  six  months  later  and  the 
bill  Un't  paid. 

The  feud  shifted  from  Washington  back 
to  Kentucky  after  a  reporter  talked  to  the 

physicians  by  phone.     Dr.  said   he 

caUed  up  Dr. and  told  him  his  letter 

was  "stupid"  and  that  he  bad  retained  a 
lawyer.  "I  think  we  hung  up  simultaneous- 
ly," he  remarked. 

"Bill  gets  In  these  moods,"  he  said.  "He 
writes  senators  and  calls  the  governor.  He's 
a  crusader.  He  gets  each  one  of  us  (physi- 
cians) mad  at  him  In  turn.  He's  probably 
»rry  he  wrote  the  letter." 

Dr.  ,  a  41-year-old  general  practi- 
tioner who  is  the  local  hospital's  anaesthesi- 
ologist,  said  that  we  will  testify  before  Hart's 
Senate  Antitrust  subcommittee  next  month 
Init  refused  to  make  any  other  comment. 

He  wrote  the  letter  to  Hart  last  July  26  and 
was  to  testify  yesterday  at  a  hearing  on  the 
Senator's  bill  to  forbid  physicians  from 
profiting  from  their  prescribing.  On  Wed- 
nesday, however,  Dr.  wired  the  sub- 
committee that  he  would  be  unable  to  keep 
als  date  because  of  Illness. 

Hart  put  the  letter  in  the  record  and  read 
excerpts  aloud  before  a  television  camera. 

He  said  the  situation  Dr.  described 

was  "rather  dramatic." 

In  the  letter,  Dr.  said  the  youth, 

who  has  had  a  dislocated  hip  from  birth 
had  come  to  the  barbershop  "with  the  urgent 
request  to  borrow  $9.50  ...  he  finally 
borrowed  the  money  .  .  .  and  got  his  pills. 
■•  .  This  boy  did  not  need  this  medication. 
Jois  is  an  example  of  what  happens  when 
aoctors  stop  practicing  medicine  and  start 
P««hlng  pills.  .  .  .  Instances  of  this  kind  are 
very  commonplace.' 


,  who  practice  with  him,  have  been 

dispensing  the  drugs  they  prescribe  for  three 
or  four  years.  Their  markups.  Dr.  Kirby 
said,  "are  not  nearly  as  high"  as  those  of  the 
three  drug  stores  in  the  town  of  less  than, 
5,000  population. 

Statement  of  Treodobe  Steinberg,  MX).,  fob 
THE  Califobnia  Medical  Association,  on 
S.  260,  Medical  Restraint  of  Trade  Act, 
January  26,  1967 

My  name  Is  Theodore  Steinberg.  I  am  a 
physician  specializing  in  ophthalmology.  I 
was  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  In  1934,  and  I  received 
the  MX),  degree  from  Tufts  University  Med- 
ical School  in  1938.  I  am  certified  by  the 
American  Board  of  Ophthalmology.  I  prac- 
ticed ophthalmology  In  the  United  States 
Army  from  1943  to  1946  and  since  then  I  have 
been  In  private  practice  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  I  am  the  President  of  the  Fresno 
County  Medical  Society,  consisting  of  four- 
hundred  and  thirty-three  (433)  members  and 
serving  an  area  of  about  2800  square  miles, 
with  a  rural  population  of  about  one-half 
million.  I  am  the  chief  consultant  in 
ophthalmology  at  the  Fresno  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital;  I  am  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  California  Medical 
Eye  Council;  I  am  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Ophthalmological  Society;  I  am 
immediate  past  cheOrman  of  the  eye  section 
of  the  Fresno  County  Medical  Society. 

I  appear  here  today  as  a  representative  of 
the  eye  section  of  the  California  Medical 
Association.  I  wish  to  present  to  you  in 
particular  the  views  of  ophthalmologists 
practicing  In  rural  communities  and  their 
patients.  The  Bill  S.  260  as  proposed  raises 
questions  regarding  the  ethics  of  ophthal- 
mologists dispensing  glasses,  and  implies  that 
the  service  that  an  ophthalmologist  renders 
to  a  patient  in  making  and  fitting  the  proper 
glasses  for  him  is  unimportant  and  super- 
fluous. It  Is  my  Intent  to  submit  the  basic 
contention  that  the  dispensing  of  glasses  in 
an  ophthalmologist's  office  Is  not  only  ethical, 
but  Is  an  integral  factor  in  improved  care  of 
the  patient  and  for  his  greater  convenience. 
Ophthalmological  care  is  concerned  not  only 
with  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of 
disease,  but  with  optical  care  of  patients  as 
well.  In  this  respect,  the  ophthalmologist 
has  always  had  one  unique  function  in  ad- 
dition to  his  other  functions  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon,  like  a  dentist  who  fits  dentures. 
This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Ophthalmology,  in  Its  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  certification,  In- 
cludes questions  on  physiological  and  phys- 
ical optics  as  well  as  questions  concerning 
the  application  and  fitting  of  glasses. 

The  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  pa- 
tient's eyes  does  not  end  with  the  prescribing 
of  glasses  any  more  than  the  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  the  patient  in  need  of  an 
appendectomy  ends  when  the  surgeon  per- 
forms the  surgery.  Indeed  It  is  the  profes- 
sional, moral,  and  legal  responsibility  of  the 
physician  to  see  his  patient  through.  Prom 
experience,  I  am  familiar  with  the  problems 
encountered  when  referring  a  patient  to  an 
optician  for  filling  his  prescription.  When- 
ever a  mistake  is  made  in  either  the  grinding 
of  lenses  or  in  the  Judgment  of  the  optician 
in  selecting  an  Improper  frame,  or  in  posi- 
tioning of  a  bifocal,  the  patient  is  uncom- 
fortable and  dissatisfied.  He  does  not  blame 
the  optician — he  blames  the  doctor.  Since 
the  optician  is  not  qualified  or  able  to  assess 
and  analyze  the  reason  for  the  patient's  dis- 
satisfaction, the  patient  Is  put  to  the  Incon- 
venience of  another  visit  to  the  opthalmolo- 
gist  and  consequently  to  additional  expense. 
A  case  In  point  is  the  patient  who  is  operated 


on  for  a  cataract.  The  dispensing  ophthal- 
mologist is  infinitely  more  capable  and  better 
suited  to  provide  the  optical  care  needed  by 
such  a  patient.  Post-operatlvely,  such  a  pa- 
tient requires  a  strong  and  complicated  lena. 
Unless  the  lens  Is  not  only  properly  made, 
but  properly  centered  and  positioned,  the 
patient's  ability  to  see  is  immeasurably  Im- 
paired. The  patient  does  not  attribute  un- 
satisfactory vision  to  the  optician,  but  to  the 
surgeon,  although  the  surgical  result  may 
have  been  perfect.  Apropos  of  this  type  of 
patient,  one  seriously  questions  the  wisdom 
of  allowing  an  unsupervised  lay  person,  un- 
familiar with  the  concepts  of  sterility,  to 
put  glasses  on  a  post-operative  cataract  pa- 
tient. To  deprive  the  ophthalmologist  of 
his  right  to  dispense  glasses  whenever  he 
sees  fit  would  be  to  deny  him  the  opportunity 
of  providing  his  patient  with  competent  and 
complete  care  imder  his  personal  supervision 
and  responsibility. 

Opticians  have  likened  themselves  to  phar- 
macists. There  is  no  similarity  between 
them  whatsoever.  A  pharmacist  Is  a  trained 
Individual  in  his  own  right  and  In  my  state, 
California,  licensed  on  the  basis  of  a  rigorous 
examination  following  a  prescribed  course  of 
study  at  a  university  pharmacy  school  for 
at  least  five  and  usually  six  years.  Yet  in 
filling  a  prescription,  a  pharmacist  exercises 
no  Judgment  as  to  the  type  or  mode  of  vehi- 
cle in  which  the  drug  is  dispensed.  This  Is 
not  the  case  with  the  optician.  Contrarily, 
he  has  no  training  to  speak  of.  Thirty-seven 
states  have  no  licensing  laws  for  opticians. 
In  the  thirteen  states  that  do  have  licensing 
laws,  the  requirements  are  minimal  and  ir- 
relevant. For  example,  in  California  an  in- 
dividual needs  only  to  serve  an  unregulated 
five-year  apprenticeship  in  order  to  be  li- 
censed as  an  optician.  No  formal  training 
is  required,  no  examination  as  to  elemen- 
tary knowledge  or  skill,  not  even  a  high 
school  diploma.  Yet.  imllke  the  pharmacist, 
the  optician  asstunes  functions  requiring 
knowledge  and  Judgment  which  affect  the 
product.  A  physician  cannot  verify  the  work 
of  a  pharmacist  In  compounding  and  sup- 
plying medications  without  elaborate  chemi- 
cal analysis,  but  he  can  verify  the  accuracy 
of  the  work  of  an  optician  and  determine 
whether  or  not  his  prescription  order  has 
been  carried  out.  In  fact,  it  is  the  physlclan'e 
moral  and  legal  obligation  to  do  so,  to  relieve 
himself  of  liability.  A  more  valid  comparison 
would  be  the  dentist,  who  supplies  dentures 
to  his  patients.  No  one  would  suggest  to 
send  a  patient  to  an  untrained  person  to  be 
fitted  with  a  set  of  dentures.  The  symptoms 
produced  by  ill-fitted  dentures  are  obvious 
and  quickly  remedied.  But  the  symptoms 
produced  by  ill-fitted  glasses  are  more  sub- 
tle, insidious,  and  progressive.  Headache, 
nausea,  dizziness,  and  vomiting  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  evaluate  as  to  cause,  and  all  too 
often,  the  patient  Is  subjected  to  expensive 
diagnostic  procedures,  when  proper  optical 
care  in  the  first  place  would  have  rendered 
it  all  unnecessary. 

I  have  practiced  ophthalmology  in  a  rural 
area  for  twenty  years  and  I  am  familiar  with 
the  special  problems  associated  with  such 
areas  and  suburban  areas,  where  younger 
ophthalmologists  have  been  encouraged  to 
settle  in  order  to  provide  and  distribute  bet- 
ter eye  care.  In  such  areas  there  are  other 
factors  which  influence  the  supply  of  glasses 
by  the  ophthalmologist  to  the  patient.  In 
some  communities,  there  Is  absence  of  a 
commercial  source  of  glasses.  In  others,  a 
commercial  source  may  be  available,  but  the 
quality  of  performance  Is  less  than  satis- 
factory. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  ap- 
proximately forty-three  per  cent  of  all  c^h- 
thalmologlsts  are  practicing  In  smaller  clUea, 
from  five  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  popu- 
lation. In  these  areas,  patients  come  from 
great  distances  and  It  is  a  distinct  incon- 
venience for  them  to  be  required  to  make 
more  than  one  trip  to  more  thian  one  location 
to  obtain  complete  medical  eye  care.  They 
must  go  to  the  ophthalmologist  for  the  exam- 
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inatlon.  to  an  optician's  estabUsliinent  Jot 
Se  fitting,  then  back  to  the  optldan  lor 
Suvery  rf  the  glasses,  and  then  back  to 
Se  oSt"^='°»°8'**  '"  inspection  In  order 
to  determine  whether  the  glares  are  what 
^ey  were  .uppoeed  to  be.  When  toe  pa- 
Uente  are  either  young  or  elderly,  there  Is 
the  additional  disadvantage  that  they  have 
to  be  brought  by  friends  or  relatives  who 
teke  off  trim  work  additional  time  thus 
producing  an  economic  loss.  The  elderly 
I^Tthe  inflrm  patients  are  exposed  to  addl- 
?S.nar  hardshliJs  In  areas  of  the  countij 
where  the  climates  are  at  times,  extreme. 
Tuch  as  m  my  area  where  the  temperature 
during  five  summer  months  may  range  up 

***to°Ke?^'county.  the  ophthalmologists 
conducted  a  survey  where  patients  were  given 
their  prescriptions  and.  as  always,  were  of- 
lered  a  free  choice  to  take  their  prescription 
to  any  competent  dispensing  optician  to  have 
it  filled.  1.8%  asked  to  take  their  prescrip- 
tion to  an  optician:  6.4%  asked  to  take 
their  prescription  to  an  optometrist;  and 
92.8%  requested  that  the  Prescription  for 
their  glasses  be  filled  In  the  ophthalmologist  s 
office,   and  under   his  responBibllity. 

If  ophthalmologists  are  prohibited  from 
dispensing  glasses,  the  only  remaining 
sources  for  the  supply  of  glasses  to  the  pub- 
Uc  would  be  the  optometrist  and  the  opti- 
cian Many  paUents,  particularly  of  lower 
educational  and  economic  background,  who 
are  accustomed  to  interpreting  an  eye  dis- 
order as  a  "need  for  new  glasses"  will  turn 
more  to  optometrists  for  consultation.  This 
win  result  in  delay  or  failure  of  referral  to 
the  ophthalmologist  in  those  cases  where 
prompt  medical  care  is  essential.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  delay  in  many  cases  may  be  ir- 
reparable harm  to  the  eye  or  result  in  com- 
plete blindness.  Not  infrequently  Impaired 
vision  is  the  first  symptom  of  brain  tumor  or 
other  serious  neurological  diseases  and  early 
diagnosU  is  vital.  ^.  ..   , 

There   is   one   concluding   point  which   i 
would  like  to  submit  for  your  consideration. 
It  is  the  question  of  conflicting  interests  on 
the  part  of  the  dispensing  ophthalmologist. 
The  bill  before  you  questions  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  the  physician,  but  it  does 
not  question  the  same  qualities  in  the  optl- 
cten.     It   implies  that   an   ophthalmologist 
who  supplies  glasses  to  his  patients  in  his 
office  will  do  so  even  when  none  are  really 
needed.    High  standards  of  ethics  cannot  be 
legislated,  an  ophthalmologist  who  will  pre- 
scribe   un-needed    glasses    has    within    his 
power  to  prolong  the  treatment  of  a  simple 
and   trivial   eye   disease   from   one   visit   to 
twenty  visits;  he  has  within  his  power  to  per- 
form unnecessary  sxirgery;  in  fact,  to  do  a 
hoot  of  things  for  the  sake  of  monetary  gain. 
Similarly,  a  dishonest  optician  has  within  hU 
power  to  use  second  quality  lenses,  discon- 
tinued frames  to  prevent  replacement,  and 
charge  prices  not  consistent  with  the  quality 
and  cost  of  his  materials.    He  has  within  his 
power    to    parade    apprentices    as    qualified 
opticians  and  even  coerce  ophthalmologists 
to  refer  paUents  to  him.    A  dishonest  person 
Is   dishonest   no   matter   what   his   field   of 
endeavor.      To    Indict    physicians    on    the 
grounds  that  it  is  possible  for  any  i)erson  to 
be  dishonest  is  a  derogation  of  the  entire 
medical  profession. 

To  qualify  as  an  ophthalmologist,  one  is 
required  to  spend  a  minimum  of  twelve  years 
of  study  and  training  after  high  school,  and 
one  Is  subjected  to  mastery  of  exacting  tech- 
niques and  disciplines.  Is  It  not  fair  to  as- 
simie  that  such  an  individual  would  be  no 
less  exacting  about  his  optical  skills  and  the 
materials  that  he  prescribes  for  his  patients, 
who  expect  the  best  from  him?  An  indi- 
vidual who  can  be  trusted  to  safely  perform 
ocular  surgery  or  treat  an  acute  medical  eye 
condition  for  a  fair  and  just  fee,  without 
an  overpowering  profit  motive,  will  take  no 
advantage  of  his  patients  when  It  comes  to 
dispensing  glasses.    To  assume  otherwise  is 
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to  destroy  the  JusUfled  faith  and  confidence 
that  the  pubUc  has  and  has  had  In  the 
physician,  in  the  surgeon,  or  any  otherwise 
specialized  person. 

Bill  S.  260  is  being  introduced  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Anti-Tiust  and  Monopoly  on 
the  supposition  that  an  individual  opthal- 
mologlst  constitutes  a  monopoly,  while  chain 
optical  companies,  some  of  which  have  as 
many  as  fifty-nine  branch  establishments  In 
just  one  state,  are  not  considered  a  monopoly. 
I  dare  say  the  opposite  Is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  of  presenting  the  views  of 
the  California  Medical  Association.  I  will 
now  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
which  the  committee  may  have. 


Statement  op  Joseph  M.  Dkon.  M.D.,  on 
Behalf  op  AmeMcan  Association  of 
Ophthalmology,  t©  the  Senate  Subcom- 
MrrTEE  ON  Antttrost  and  Monopoly, 
January  31.  1967 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  is  Joseph  M.  Dixon.  I  am 
a  physician  licensed  to  practice  medicine  and 
surgery  In  the  States  of  Virginia.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Alabama.  I  specialize  In  diseases 
and  surgery  of  the  eye  and  practice  in  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama  where  part  of  my  work 
Is  with  contact  lenses,  which  I  furnish;  but 
I  do  not  supply  eye  glasses. 

Professional  positions  I  hold  at  this  time 
are  as  follows: 

1  President  Elect,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Contact  Lens  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Ophthalmology. 

2.  President  Elect  of  the  Contact  Lens 
Association  of  Ophthalmologists  with  a  mem- 
bership of  600  physician  eye  specialists  In- 
terested m  contact  lenses. 

3.  Associate  examiner  of  candidates  for 
certification  by  the  American  Board  of  Oph- 
thalmology.    I  am  also  certified  by  the  Board. 

4.  Member  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation Study  committee  on  Ophthal- 
mology. ^  ,     , 

5.  Consultant  to  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  for  the  past  3 
years. 

6.  Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center 
and  Director  of  tha  Eye  Pathology  Labora- 
tory. 

During  World  War  II.  I  served  5  years  In 
the  Army  as  Ho^ital  Commander,  and 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 
with  the  rank  of  Lt.  Colonel. 

I  am  a  past  president  of  the  Alabama 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryn- 
gology. 

During  the  past  t  years  I  have  directed  a 
program  of  research  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama to  study  the  changes  in  tissues  of  the 
eye  caused  by  wearing  contact  lenses  and 
have  published  scientific  papers  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Today  I  represent  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Ophthalmology  with  a  membership  of 
nearly  3000  physician  specialists  in  diseases 
and  surgery  of  the  eye. 

In  my  understanding,  a  contact  lens  is  an 
optical  device  as  defined  in  Section  3(d)  of 
this  Bill  because  It  affects  the  visual  function 
of  the  human  eye.  Licensed  and  practicing 
Ophthalmologists  are  practitioners  as  de- 
fined in  this  act  because  they  are  qualified 
to  administer  dru^  or  devices  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  for  the  diagnosis,  cure,  or 
prevention  of  disease  of  any  structure  or 
function  of  the  human  body.  Ophthalmolo- 
gists are  physicians  who  specialize  In  diseases 
and  surgery  of  the  eye. 

The  proper  fitting  of  contact  lenses  In- 
cludes a  medical  examination  for  disease  of 
the  eye  and  the  uie  of  drugs.  The  contact 
lens  is  a  foreign  body  In  contact  with  del- 
icate eye  ttssues.  It  sometimes  leads  to 
serious  complicatioDs  that  require  emergency 
medical  diagnosis  and  treatment.  A  report 
by  our  Assoclatioo  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  March,  1966, 


has  documented  14  instances  in  which  eyes 
were  blinded  by  contact  lenses  and  157  others 
permanently  damaged.     (Exhibit  A.) 

Proper  and  improper  fit  of  contact  lenses 
is  determined  in  part  by  the  diagnosis  of  ab- 
normal eye  changes. 

Many  ophthalmologists  fit  contact  lenses  In 
their  own  offices  and  the  supply  of  these 
lenses  is  a  part  of  the  professional  service  to 
the  patient.  Other  ophthalmologists  prefer 
to  make  the  professional  examination  then 
use  the  services  of  a  competent  technician 
who  supplies  the  lenses.  The  patients  then 
report  back  to  the  ophthalmologist  for  med- 
ical eye  care. 

In  some  patients  contact  lenses  are  used 
for  the  treatment  or  correction  of  eye  dis- 
eases or  injuries,  such  as  burns  of  the  cornea; 
corneal  scars;  irregular  astigmatism;  albi- 
nism; aniridia;  and  following  corneal  trans- 
plants. In  other  cases  lenses  are  placed  in 
the  eye  or  in  the  cornea  by  a  surgical  opera- 
tlon. 

In  my  State  of  Alabama  dentists  and  oph- 
thalmologists are  exempt  from  collecting  a 
sales  tax  on  dentures  and  contact  lenses  be- 
cause this  is  considered  to  be  a  professional 
service  and  does  not  constitute  a  sale  of  mer- 
chandise. This  professional  service  could  not 
monopolize  trade  or  restrain  commerce  be- 
cause none  but  a  physician  can  diagnose  and 
treat  eye  diseases  or  complications  due  to 
wearing  a  contact  lens.  Is  it  not  a  distortion 
of  fact  to  say  that  these  acts  are  trade  or 
commerce? 

As  I  read  your  proposed  Bill  S.  260  as  a 
physician,  questions  come  to  mind  that  dig- 
turb  me,  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Under  Section  (2)  Is  It  necessary  for  the 
device  (contact  lens)  to  be  In  Interstate  com- 
merce to  be  a  violation?  May  physicians  pur- 
chase lenses  manufactured  locally  and  fit 
them  to  patients  in  their  own  offices?  Some 
buy  partly  finished  lenses  locally  and  modlly 
them  to  properly  fit  the  patients'  eyes  in 
their  own  offices.  A  few  make  the  entire  lens 
from  a  small  button  of  plastic.  When  these 
lenses  are  furnished  to  no  one  but  their  own 
private  patients,  are  these  physicians  re- 
straining trade  or  commerce? 

2.  As  I  read  the  Bill,  I  am  a  practitioner 
qualified  to  administer  the  device  (contact 
lens  which  affects  the  visual  function  of 
the  hiunan  eye).  Under  Section  (4)  I  am 
in  violation  if  I  "sell"  the  device  if  It  is 
available  at  an  available  optical  dispensary. 
If  I  fit  the  lens  to  the  eye  of  my  patient,  and 
the  patient  pays  a  professional  fee  which 
Includes  the  lens,  have  I  indirectly  sold  the 
device  under  Section  4(a)? 

If  the  patient  pays  a  professional  fee  for 
his  medical  examination  and  fitting  the 
lens  to  his  eye,  then  reimburses  the  phy- 
sician for  his  laboratory  cost  of  the  lens; 
Is  that  a  sale  under  this  Bill? 

4.  Under  Section  3(e)    It  Is  not  clear  to 
me    what    an    optical    dispensary    Is.     Thli 
term,   optical   dispensary.   Is  defined  as  anj 
office,  shop,  or  establishment  which  engag* 
In  the  sale  at  retail  or  wholesale  of  optical 
devices   which   affect   any   function   of  the 
human  eye.     In  my  own  area  this  include! 
the  dime  store  which  sells  reading  glasses, 
the  drug  store  which  sells  sun  glasses,  which 
affect   the   function   of   dark   adaptation  ol 
the   eye,   the   dispensing   optician,   and  the 
optometrist.    Many  of  these  places  advertise 
in   the   telephone   directory   that   they  also 
sell  contact   lenses.     (Exhibit  B)    They  sre 
"available"   as  defined   In   this   Bill.     They 
are  also  "optical  dispensaries"  as  defined  in 
Section  3(e)    of  this  Bill.     Are  these  placei 
clean    and   sanitary?     Have   they   heard  of 
pseudomonas    aeroglnosa.    endothelial   dys- 
trophy,  filtering   cicatrix,   or  Candida  albi- 
cans?      Unfortunately,   each   of   these  Hm 
caused  blinded  eyes  because  a  contact  leM 
was  on  the  eye.     This  Bill  does  not  deflw 
the  qualifications  of  an  optical  dispensary. 
It  only  specifies  that  It  sell  merchandise. 
5.  The  difference  between  fitting  a  device 


»nd  selling  a  device  is  not  clarified  by  S. 
280.    When  a  device  is  fitted  by  a  physician 
IS  a  necessary  treatment  for  a  disease,  how 
Is  the  device  paid  for?    If  there  is  an  avail- 
able optical   dispensary,    (Section  3(e)).   U 
the  physician  prohibited  from  putting  the 
lenses  on  the  eyes  of  his  patients?     If  he 
Is  not  prohibited  from  performing  this  med- 
ical act,  where  does  he  get  the  lenses?    Must 
the  patient  go  to  the  avaUable  optical  dis- 
pensary, buy  the  lenses,  and  bring  them  to 
the  ophthalmologist  to  place   on  his   eyes? 
Ij  the  patient  compelled  to  buy  the  lenses 
from    the    available    optical    dispensary    re- 
gardless of  the  cost  or  quality  of  the  lenses? 
Or  Is  the  ophthalmologist  compelled  to  buy 
the  lenses  from  the  same  available  dispen- 
sary in  order  to  safely  fit  them  to  his  pa- 
tients' eyes  by  medical  judgment,  regardless 
of  their  cost  or  quality? 

6.  Section  4  prohibits  a  practitioner  from 
directly  or  indirectly  selling  drugs  or  de- 
ricee  (contact  lenses)  unless  there  is  no 
pharmacy  or  optical  dispensary  reasonably 
available  as  a  source.  What  Is  meant  by 
"available?"  Is  the  patient  walking,  rid- 
ing a  bicycle,  driving  his  automobile,  young 
and  active,  or  old  and  feeble?  How  far  does 
trading   area   extend?     Fifty   or   100   miles? 

7.  What  happens  If  the  avaUable  dis- 
pensary damages  my  patients'  eyes?  Could 
I  stop  sending  patients  there?  Under  Sec- 
tion 8  could  the  available  dispensary  sue  me 
if  I  do? 

8.  How  will  patients  be  protected  from  an 
unscrupulous  available  optical  dispensary 
when  the  patients'  physician  Is  in  fear  of 
a  damage  suit? 

9.  How  will  the  conscientious  physician 
b«  protected  from  an  unscrupulous  or  in- 
competent optical  dispensary  wtilch  hai>- 
pens  to  be  available  but  may  sue  the  phy- 
dclan  for  damages  from  restraint  of  trade  if 
he  Interferes? 

10.  What  happens  to  my  patients  who  are 
now  wearing  contact  lenses?  I  have  all  of 
their  exact  measurements,  and  many  of  these 
people  are  scattered  over  the  country  as  stu- 
dents in  universities  from  New  England  to 
CaUfomia.  When  they  call  by  telephone 
for  a  duplicate  of  a  lens  they  have  lost,  do 
we  say,  "Sorry,  that's  restraint  of  trade"? 
Or  do  we  help  them  out  and  take  a  chance  on 
being  sued? 

il.  What  do  I  do  about  my  confidential 
office  records  when  the  available  merchant 
demands  them  to  use  to  sell  his  merchan- 
dise?   If  I  refuse.  Is  that  restraint  of  trade? 

12.  When  there  are  20  available  optical 
dispensaries  In  my  area  and  In  my  judg- 
ment as  an  ophthalmologist  I  refer  all  pa- 
tients to  one  becaiise  of  superior  quality,  do 
aU  the  other  19  sue  me  under  Section  8 
of  this  BUI,  or  am  I  compelled  to  divide  the 
patients  equally  among  all  20? 

13.  Since  contact  lenses  cause  many  medi- 
cal problems,  some  of  which  are  serious 
enough  to  blind  an  eye;  I  am  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  my  patients.  Should 
this  Bill  become  law,  to  whom  do  I  turn 
for  the  answers  to  these  questions? 

Finally,  we  strongly  support  the  position 
of  Senator  Hart  and  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  opposition  to  physicians  ac- 
cepting rebates  from  merchants  or  optical 
dispensaries,  exploitation  of  patients,  or  oth- 
er similar  evils.  We  do  not  support  S.  260, 
however.  It  would  Impose  class,  arbitrary, 
unrealistic,  and  impractical  restrictions  on 
pbysiclans  who  seek  to  protect  one  of  man's 
most  preclovis  gifts,  his  eyesight.  We  do 
not  appreciate  being  placed  in  a  position  of 
fear,  fear  of  what  we  may  or  may  not  do 
lor  our  patients.  We  do  not  support  a  bill 
Which  requires  us  to  make  legal  as  well  as 
Diedlcal  judgments  In  our  medical  practice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Beitel  and  I  wish  to 
^i^uA  you  for  this  opportunity  of  present- 
lag  the  views  of  the  American  Association  of 
Ophthalmology.  We  will  now  be  pleased 
to  attempt  to  answer  any  questions  which 
the  Committee  may  have. 


Statement  of  Robert  J.  Beitel,  Jr.,  M.D.,  on 
Behalf  of  the  Ameeican  Association  of 
Ophthalmology,  to  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee ON  Antitkdst  and  Monopoly 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee:   My  name   is  Robert  J.  Beitel,  Jr., 
M.D.,  and  I  would  like  to  present  informa- 
tion regarding  the  supply  of  eyeglasses  and 
drugs,    and    some    considerations   of   Senate 
Bill  No.  260  in  practice  and  principle  as  It 
might  affect  medical  service.    I  represent  the 
American   Association   of    Ophthalmology. 

The  American  Association  of  Ophthal- 
mology (formerly  National  Medical  Founda- 
tion for  Eye  Care)  was  organized  approxi- 
mately 10  years  ago  by  a  group  of  outstand- 
ing ophthalmologists,  dedicated  to  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  education — education 
of  our  colleagues — education  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  matters  pertaining  to  complete 
medical  eye  care.  This  group  of  nationally 
known  ophthalmologists,  headed  by  the  late 
Dr.  Ralph  O.  Rychener.  Included  professors 
of  ophthalmology,  directors  of  departments 
of  ophthalmology  (full  time  ajid  part  time) 
and  leading  ophthalmologists  In  private 
practice  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Association  of  Ophthalmology  In 
the  public  interest,  remain  the  same  today. 
As  members  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, we  subscribe  to  the  Principles  of 
Medical  Ethics  as  established  by  the  A.M.A. 
We  are  an  organization  composed  of  ophthal- 
mologists who  do  not  dispense  glasses  and 
ophthalmologists  who  do  dispense  glasses  In 
the  care  of  eye  patients. 

We  support  the  Immemorial  right  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  ethical  physician  to  de- 
cide for  himself  "what  Is  best"  for  his  patient 
in  all  clrcvunstances  and  to  administer  these 
services  consistent  vsrlth  the  principles  of 
ethics  of  the  A.MA. 

I  am  a  physician  licensed  to  practice  medi- 
cine In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  spe- 
cialize In  diseases  and  surgery  of  the  eye  and 
practice  In  Allentown,  Pennsylvania.  My 
background,  training  and  experience  Include 
the  following: 

(1)  A  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege of  Optometry,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  licensed  to  practice  optometry  In 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  from  1929  until  my 
resignation  of  that  license  when  I  began  to 
practice  ophthalmology. 

(2)  A.B.  Degree  from  Temple  University, 
PhUadelphia,  1932.  Master  of  Arts  and  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  Deg^rees  from  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  Massachusetts,  where  I 
did  research  and  specialized  In  psychological 
and  physiological  optics,  the  results  of  which 
research  have  been  published. 

(3)  Service  as  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of 
Visual  Science,  a  technical  division  of  the 
American  Optical  Company,  Southbrldge, 
Massachusetts. 

(4)  During  World  War  11,  I  was  Project 
Supervisor  for  the  Office  of  Scientific  Work 
and  Development  under  the  National  Defense 
Research  Council  and  conducted  research 
under  these  auspices  at  the  Dartmouth  Eye 
Institute,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  Upon 
conclusion  of  the  War,  I  entered  Dartmouth 
Medical  School,  completing  Its  first  two  pre- 
clinical years  and  completed  my  medical  edu- 
cation at  Temple  University  Medical  School, 
Philadelphia.  My  post-graduate  require- 
ments in  ophthalmology  were  obtained  at 
Temple  University  Shool  of  Medicine,  Depart- 
ment of  Ophthalmology,  and  I  also  had  spe- 
cial training  In  the  -American  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology  Basic 
Science  courses,  and  In  Pathology  at  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology. 

(6)  Pot  some  years  I  was  instructor  in 
Ophthalmology  at  Temple  University  Medical 
School. 

(6)  I  am  a  Diplomate  of  the  American 
Board  of  Ophthalmology  and  a  member  of 
various  medical  organizations. 

At  the  present  time  I  hold  the  following 
offices: 


(a)  A  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association's  Study  Cc»ninlttee  on  Ophthal- 
mology. 

(b)  Third  Vice-president  sjid  trustee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Ophthalmology. 

(c)  Chairman  of  the  Conservation  of  Vi- 
sion Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology. 

(d)  Consultant  in  Vision  to  the  CouncU  on 
Scientific  Advancement  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Society. 

(e)  Presldent-Elect  of  my  local  Lehigh 
County  Medical  Society. 


FACTtrAL  PREMISX 

Eyeglasses  are  a  form  of  treatment  for  a 
physical  condition  which  is  a  departure  from 
the  normal  and  which  gives  rise  to  symptoms. 
They  are  prescribed  not  only  for  simple  opti- 
cal defects  ("error  of  refraction" ),  but  also  to 
compensate  for  Inadequacies  of  the  focusing 
mechanism  resulting  from  disease.  Injury, 
surgery  or  the  ag^ng  process,  which  also  give 
rise  to  symptoms.  The  symptoms  may  be  in- 
distinguishable by  the  patient  from  those  of 
the  most  serious  eye  diseases,  such  as  glau- 
coma. Examination  and  dlagnoels  by  the 
physician  Is  therefore  not  carried  out  for  one 
condition  in  isolation  from  the  others.  The 
management  of  the  refractive  problem  Is  thus 
an  Incident  in  the  general  medical  care  of  the 
eye  patient. 

The  medical  management  of  "errors  of 
refraction"  and  inadequacies  of  the  focussing 
mechanism  consists  of: 

(1)  Diagnosing  the  nature  of  the  optical 
defect  and  its  significance,  per  se.  and  deter- 
mining the  lens  which  wlU  opticaUy  com- 
pensate for  it. 

(2)  Diagnosing  the  significance  of  this  op- 
tical defect  as  it  may  be  related  to  other  de- 
partures from  the  normal  (dlsesises)  which 
may  also  be  present  and  diagnosed. 

(3)  Prescribing  the  optical  characteristics 
of  the  lens  when  relief  of  the  abnormal  op- 
tical condition  by  eyeglasses  or  other  visual 
aids  is  Indicated. 

(4)  Making  anatomical  measurements  of 
the  face  and  stipulating  the  laboratory  spec- 
ifications for  preparing  the  eyeglasses- 
frames  and  lenses — on  the  basis  of  the  op- 
tical prescription  data  and  the  facial  meas- 
urements BO  that  eyeglasses  may  be  promptly 
prepared  which,  when  adjusted,  will  have 
the  optical  effect  prescribed  by  the  physi- 
cians. Without  this  service,  prescription 
eyeglasses  cannot  be  supplied  and  the  optical 
prescription  data  are  useless. 

(5)  Providing  the  eyeglasses  or  causing 
them  to  be  supplied  in  conformity  with  the 
specifications. 

(6)  Pitting  the  eyeglasses  by  adjxisting  the 
frame,  vrith  reference  to  the  eye,  to  the  anat- 
omy of  the  head,  especially  the  nose  and 
ears,  and  maintaining  this  fitting  over  a 
period  of  years.  Without  this  service  the 
eyeglasses  may  not  even  be  useable. 

(7)  In  many  Instances,  forms  of  optical 
correction,  other  than  eyeglasses  will  be 
deemed  necessary.  These  may  take  the  form 
of  contact  lenses,  intra-ociUar  lenses  of  the 
Ridley  type,  Intra-corneal  lenses,  telescopic 
spectacles,  or  subnormal  vision  aids.  No  at- 
tempt will  be  made  here  to  describe  the  In- 
tricate and  complex  procedures  Involved  In 
their  application. 

Suffice  It  to  say,  all  of  these  procedures 
are  within  the  province  of  the  physician. 
Such  treatment  by  the  physician  is  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

"Moreover  the  physician  does  not  make 
sales,  and  his  dispensing  of  eyeglasses  or  con- 
tact lenses  as  well  as  other  devices  or  phar- 
maceuticals is  clearly  not  a  sale  In  the  legal 
sense,  but  rather  is  merely  an  incident  of  his 
rendition  of  a  professional  service."  (P.  J.  L. 
Blaslngame,  MJ5..  Executive  Vice  President, 
A.MA.,  In  letter  June  4,  1962  to  Federal  Trade 
Commission.) 

The  nature  of  three  of  these  services,  (4,  6, 
and  6)  permlte  their  delegation.  The  meas- 
uring and  fitting  is  commonly  delegated  to  a 
non-physician  whose  technical  competence 
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the  physician  has  determined  and  who  may 
or  may  not  be  In  his  employ,  but  over  whom 
he  exercises  direction. 

If  the  delegation  of  the  measuring  and  fit- 
ting senrtfrs  Is  to  someone  not  In  the  physi- 
cian's employ,  the  procurement  and  supply 
of  the  necessary  eyeglasses  Is  customarily 
simultaneously  delegated.  Conversely,  when 
the  physician  directs  the  patient  to  an  opti- 
cal shop  to  have  the  prescribed  eyeglasses 
provided,  he  Is  delegating  to  the  optician  not 
merely  the  supplying  of  the  required  eye- 
glasses, but  all  of  the  fitting  services — facial 
measurement,  specification  writing,  and  fit- 
ting and  adjustment.  (A  substantial  num- 
ber of  patients,  however,  procure  their  eye- 
glasses, but  not  fitting  services,  from  their 
Industrial  employers  In  the  form  of  prescrip- 
tion safety  glasses.  Under  this  circumstance 
all  of  the  fitting  services  must  be  provided, 
according  to  the  physician's  practice,  either 
by  the  physician  and  his  staff,  or,  on  his  dele- 
gation, by  the  optician.)  _ 

The  fitting  of  eyeglasses  Is  not  something 
for  which  an  order  can  be  written  on  paper 
with  every  detail  clearly  defined,  but  Is  like 
the  fitUng  of  a  cast,  differing  only  In  the 
degree  to  which  the  fitting  can  be  prescribed 
and  delegated.  Unlike  drugs,  which  require 
no  technical  service  once  prepared,  eyeglasses 
require  the  performance  of  technical  services 
not  only  in  the  laboratory  but  directly  with 
reference  to  the  person  of  the  patient.  The 
fitting  of  eyeglasses  Is  not  necessarily  a 
benign  service,  as  is  evident  on  occasion  by 
dermatitis,  and  Injuries  to  the  nose  and 
ears — the  pathological  results  of  poor  fitting. 
It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  physician 
to  provide  or  cause  to  be  provided  whatever 
service  or  medical  Item  the  patient's  medical 
care  requires.  From  time  Immemorial  the 
physician  has  exercised  his  right  to  assign  to 
a  non-physlclan  under  his  direction  the  per- 
formance of  technical  procedvu-es  whose  dele- 
gation is  consistent  with  sound  medical 
practice.  Under  certain  circumstances  the 
provision  of  a  service,  as  well  as  its  perform- 
ance may  be  delegated;  this  is  the  procedure 
that  Is  being  followed  when  the  physician 
refers  a  patient  to  an  optician  for  the  supply 
of  eyeglasses. 

Tlie  American  Association  of  Ophthalmol- 
ogy in  1963  established  and  published  the 
fact  that  42%  of  all  physicians  in  ophthal- 
mology Include  the  service  of  fitting  eye- 
glasses in  their  practice,  while  58%  delegate 
the  fitting  to  the  optician.  Preliminary 
investigations  indicate  that  this  service  has 
been  supplied  in  physician's  ofSces  for  sev- 
eral generations  (sometimes  the  same  medi- 
cal office)  and  in  many  for  the  past  20  or 
30  years. 

Whether  or  not  the  ph3rsiclan  delegates, 
he  remains  morally  and  legally  responsible. 
No  different  principle  applies  to  one  physi- 
cian than  to  another  by  virtue  of  the  form 
of  bis  service,  or  whether  he  delegates  or 
provides  the  fitting  and  supply  of  eyeglasses. 
The  physician's  first  responsibility  is  to 
his  patient,  and  he  must  fulfill  that  responsi- 
bility through  the  best  exerctee  of  his  pro- 
fessional Judgment.  If,  in  his  medical  Judg- 
ment, the  physician  determines  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  his  patient  that  the 
physician  himself  or  technician  under  his 
direction  should  fit  the  eyeglasses,  then  he 
should  be  free  to  make  that  decision. 
Whether  and  what  the  physician  is  to  dele- 
gate must  be  his  decision. 

CJonsumer  groups  have  developed  prepay- 
ment plans  for  payment  of  eye  examination 
and  for  lenses.  In  some  cases  union-man- 
agement welfare  plans  with  such  benefits 
stipulate  that  the  eyeglasses  are  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  prescribcr. 

Industries  which  supply  prescription  pro- 
tective lenses  sometimes  assiune  the  cost  of 
eye  examination  by  the  physician.  In  some 
instances  they  too,  have  stipulated  that  the 


physician  provide  the  combined  services  of 
examination  and  fitting. 

Wherever  the  employer  supplies  protective 
prescription  glasses,  the  required  services  in- 
clude not  only  examination  and  prescription, 
but  also  fitting. 

Therefore  certain  funCamental  principles 
in  the  supply  of  glasses  and  lenses  from 
whatever  source  must  be  recognized : 

(1)  Wben  the  medical  care  of  the  patient 
requires  the  use  of  eyeglasses,  the  patient 
should  be  so  advised. 

(2)  The  patient  should  understand  that  he 
may  obtain  optical  aids  from  any  qualified 
source  he  chooses.  The  physician,  on  whom 
rests  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  treat- 
ment, must  fulfill  his  responsibility  to  his 
patient  through  the  best  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fessional Judgment.  He  must  reserve  the 
right  to  advise  the  patient  where  he  may  ob- 
tain proper  quality  of  material  and  work- 
manship, and  medically  acceptable  fitting. 
(This  may  be  properly  accomplished  by  hav- 
ing available  a  list  of  qualified  dispensaries 
within  his  area  of  servlcet) 

(3)  It  is  to  the  i>atleat's  Interest  that  the 
patient  be  supplied  wltb  a  copy  of  his  lens 
prescription  and  such  specifications  as  the 
physician  may  deem  Indicated  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  necessary  service  in  emer- 
gency, e.g..  in  travel,  from  another  physician 
or  from  an  optician. 

(4)  Accuracy  and  acceptability  of  eye- 
glasses can  and  will  be  determined  by  the 
prescribing  physician.  The  physician  wlU 
require,  and  assure  by  adequate  Inspection, 
that  from  whatever  source  his  patient  Is 
provided  with  eyeglasses,  the  quality  of 
materials  and  workmanship  shall  meet 
medically  accepted  standards.  The  pre- 
scribing physician  determines  whether  eye- 
glasses are  acceptable. 

(5)  When  the  physician  provides  for  the 
fitting  or  fitting  and  supply  of  eyeglasses  to 
his  patient,  this  service  Is  an  integral  part 
of  his  medical  care  of  the  patient.  The 
physician  will  avail  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  technical  personnel  in  this  area  on  the 
same  basis  as  he  does  In  other  areas  of  his 
medical  practice  where  he  is  assisted  by 
professional  and  technical  personnel  in  his 
office. 

(6)  The  cost  of  fitting  and  supplying  of 
eyeglasses  to  his  patient  Is  the  proper  con- 
cern of  the  physician  whether  he  provides 
these  services  or  delegates  their  provision  to 
other  sources. 

(7)  The  physician's  prescription  is  for 
eyeglasses,  not  merely  lens  powers;  the  opti- 
cian may  supply  only  those  eyeglasses  which 
the  physician  prescribes. 

FBOsrazsES 

Testimony  on  the  subject  of  contact  lenses 
will  be  presented  by  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Dixon  for 
the  American  Association  of  Ophthalmology. 

Artificial  eyes,  like  contact  lenses,  alter 
body  tissue,  and  how  they  are  to  be  supplied 
must  be  determined  by  the  physician. 

The  procedures  involved  In  the  use  and 
application  of  intra-ocular  and  intra-corneal 
lenses  and  prosthetic  implants,  involving 
surgery  as  they  do,  can  be  performed  only 
by  a  physician.  The  necessary  medical  item 
will  be  supplied  only  by  the  physician  or  by 
the  hospital. 

With  respect  to  the  supply  of  drugs: 

(1)  Those  considerations  that  apply  gen- 
erally to  the  dispensing  of  drugs  In  the  office 
by  the  physician  to  bis  patient  generally 
apply  to  the  ophthalmologists. 

(2)  Two  categories  of  ophthalmic  drugs 
merit  special  consideration.  These  are 
mydriatics /cycloplegis  and  miotics.  The  po- 
tentlal  hazards  In  the  ttse  of  these  drugs  and 
the  high  stakes  involted  may  require  that 
the  physician  supply  drugs  in  these  cate- 
gories when  he  may  not  find  indication  to 
supply  drugs  In  teneral. 

(3)  Our  survey  showed  that  10%  of 
ophthalmologists  8upi4y  mydriatlc/cyclople- 


gls  and  another  3.5%  supply  miotics.  A 
small  percent  (10%)  supply  some  other 
drugs. 

The  total  medical  and  economic  interest 
and  the  convenience  of  the  patient  must  be 
the  considerations  in  all  of  the  physician's 
decisions. 

We  are  opposed  to  S.  260  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  bill  places  restriction  on  the 
physician's  license 

The  principle  Involved  in  any  restriction 
of  the  right  of  the  physician  to  delegate  or 
not  to  delegate,  and  to  determine  to  whom 
he  delegates,  is  applicable  to  all  areas  of 
medicine. 

The  license  to  practice  medicine  in  almost 
all  states  authorize  "the  use  of  any  means" 
to  treat  any  physical  condition.  In  a  num- 
ber of  states  (e.g.,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Vermont, 
South  Carolina)  the  law  specifically  defines 
the  supply  of  an  appliance  and/or  drug  as 
the  practice  of  medicine.  In  the  State  of 
California,  physicians  are  specifically  author- 
ized by  virtue  of  the  license  to  "dispense 
eyeglasses".  In  a  number  of  states  (e.g., 
Indiana)  the  sales  tax  law  identifies  the 
physician  (as  it  recognizes  the  dentist)  as 
the  consumer  of  materials  necessary  in  the 
treatment  of  the  patient,  not  as  the  "seller" 
of  eyeglasses. 

The  bill  S.  260  constitutes  a  limitation  on 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  a  reduction  of 
the  rights  granted  the  physician — licensed 
by  the  state  to  practice  medicine  without 
limitation.  The  successful  restriction  of  the 
physician's  right  of  choice  to  delegate  the 
service  of  fitting  eyeglasses  would  open  a 
Pandora's  box  by  setting  a  legal  precedent 
for  any  ancillary  group  to  seek  by  means 
of  legislation  the  power  to  compel  the  phy- 
sician to  be  subject  to  the  discretion  or 
indiscretion  of  his  supporting  worker  or 
ancillary  group. 

For  example,  to  mention  but  a  few,  the 
physician's  decision  to: 

(a)  perform  laboratory  procedures  or  to 
delegate  to  his  own  personnel  or  to  an  out- 
side laboratory; 

(b)  fit  a  prothesls  of  any  kind  or  to  des- 
ignate who  shall  fit; 

(c)  develop  his  x-ray  film  or  to  make  the 
film  exposure,  or  to  determme  who  shall  do 
either. 

(d)  give  a  blood  transfusion  or  intrave- 
nous or  to  delegate  this  under  his  decision. 

The  imposition  of  a  restriction  on  the  phy- 
sician's use  and  supply  of  eyeglasses  or  con- 
tact lenses,  or  other  optical  aids  is  a  restric- 
tion on  the  patient  as  to  the  sources  from 
which  he  may  procure  his  eyeglasses.  In 
many  Instances  so-called  "opticians"  are,  to 
be  precise,  optical  business  firms,  sometimes 
large  corporations,  which  employ  optician- 
fitters  or  both  optician-fitters  and  opto- 
metric  refractionists,  while  the  owners  and/or 
managers  may  also  not  possess  technical  or 
professional  skills  in  these  areas.  In  many 
other  Instances  where  the  establishment  U 
individually  owned  and  operated,  the  same 
individual  owner  or  major  stockholder  of  a 
corporation  may  be  an  optlclan-fltter  or  both 
optician-fitter  and  optometrlc  refractlonlst. 
To  require  the  physician's  patient  to  procure 
his  eyeglasses  from  such  a  source  merely  be- 
cause the  source  Is  available  is  to  require 
that  the  phyiscian  submit  his  patient  and 
that  the  patient  expose  himself  to  circum- 
stances that  can  and  have  been  known  ta 
lead  the  patient  to  a  misunderstanding  or 
the  nature  of  the  eye  care  rendered  only  by 
a  physician,  with  the  result  that  he  may 
thereafter  discontinue  medical  care  and  ac- 
cept in  lieu  thereof  simple  optical  service* 
without  prior  examination  by  a  physician. 
To  restrict  the  physician's  right  to  practice 
medicine  or  to  hamper  the  physician  in  hu 
practice  of  medicine  by  making  it  unlawful 
for  the  physician  to  provide  certain  services 
to  his  patients  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
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the  economic  interests  of  others  is  not  in  the  The  Galesboeo  Clwic,                     Admittedly  our  poU  was  not  BtatisMoAii^ 

interest   of   the   public    and    infringes    the  Galesburg.Ill..  January  24. 1967.  valid,  but  it  dT prove  t^i^fhat^^^re 

rightful  interests  of  the  licensed  physician.  Re:  Senate  bill  No.  260  "Medical  Restraint  of  providing  a  service  that  patients  ne^  imd 

2.  The  bill  proposes  an  impractical  practice  Trade  Act."  want. 

We  are  aware  that  S.  260  which  is  before  ^^^'^o^^^^^l^/  o^  A"**.*'''f**  ""**  Monopoly.         To  summarize  our  feeling  about  Senate  Bill 

the  congress  would  authorize  the  supply  of  Sf^h"?  if ^  ^Vlt*  •'■^^'^ry.  V.S.  Senate.  #260.  we  would  make  these  points : 

drugs  or  medical  appliances  "in  an  emer-  r^,„S!flr^*^'v.      V           ...  -                           ^-  ^''^^^  ^^^^  undoubtedly  U  some  abuse 

gency."    If  the  ophthalmologist  Is  prohibited  o,«^«  t^^,         ?.*?  ^^°  asked  by  my  asso-  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  in  the 

by  law  from  f umUhlng  optical  ser^ce  In  the  l^nftn^Trfrt^^  n  ^J^t  °"  thoughts  on  dispensing  of  drugs  and  ownership  of  phar- 

routine  care  of  hU  patients,  there  is  no  way  Senator  Hart  s  Bill.    We  hope  you  will  con-  macles,  the  lack  of  documentation  would  in- 

he  could  provide  this  service  in  emergenciw  wfJ,.*^^,^'"             ^°*"     hearings     on     this  dlcate  that  this  is  a  minor  problem  certainly 

Blnce  he  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  ade-  '^^isiation.                                       ^  ^       ^  °°*  worthy  of  federal  leglslaUon. 

quatc    supplies,    equipment.    faclUUes    and  r.?^Jf^°^L^^^''^  ^°l°P.^'"**^'l!  P*""'         ^-  "^"^  ""^"^^  <^«*  physician  ownership  of 

Personnel.                                         -wuuiea    ana  niacy  for  nearly  20  years.    We  began  dlspens-  pharmacies  has  resulted  in  the  widespread 

o    o'l.-v^M..   .,,      .    .     ^  Ing  drugs  In  response  to  the  many  requests  closing  of  independently  owned  oneraoonn 

3.  The  bill  is  discriminatory  of  our  patients  to  do  so  because  it  was  more  is  also  without  basta  ^f  fac?     iTs^^more 

The  bill  places  restrictions  on  one  sup-  convenient    for    them.      Oui    pharmacy    is  likely  that  the  corner  drug  store  has  suffered 

pller  of  eyeglasses,  the  physician,  which  It  licensed  by  the  State  and  is  operated  in  an  the  same  fate  as  the  comer  grocery 

does  not  place  on  the  other  suppliers— the  ethical    manner.     Our   patients    are    given        3.  FlnaUy,  the  consumer  who  we  all  seek 

optometrist  and  the  optician.    Of  these  three  complete  freedom  of  choice  in  selecting  a  to  serve,  does  not  object  to'physician  ovmM- 

groups,  physicians  supply  the  smallest  frac-  Pharmacy,  yet  the  vast  majority  get  their  ship  and  feels  that  it  is  a  service  to  him 

Uon  of  eyeglasses  to  American  people.    The  prescriptions  filled  here  because  they  prefer         We  respectfully  ask  that  you  consider  these 

elimination  of  the  physician  from  this  area  ^  ^o  so.  pomts  and  their  UnpUcaUons 

would  often  impose  great  inconvenience  on  ^^  make  every  effort  to  keep  our  prescrlp-                 Sincerely 

a  patient  or  require  him  to  visit  non-medical  **°^  prices  competitive  with  the  local  stores.                              Willum  Johnson  MJ) 

persons  where  he  may  be  exposed  to  sug-  Indeed,  todays  enlightened  consumers  would                                                                President 

gestlons  that  he  discontinue  medical  care  for  scarcely  permit  a  pricing  schedule   that  is                                           

hla  symptoms  of  disturbance  of  vision.  higher  than  competitive  pharmacies.  Statement  of  Earl  W    Kintner    Washing 

4,  The  bill  attempts  to  regulate  with  civil  ^j!^^^°'   "^'"^  ?^**°  ^^^   ^^^^^   ^   '"**^-         ^°~  Counsel,  on  Behalf  of  th'e  National 

penalties  an  intrastate  activity  ^^    '^  overcharg  ng  and  overprescribing  on        Association  or  Retail  Dhuggists,  in  Rep- 

Where  It  attempts  to  regulate  practices  In  ?lh^ma°  v  ^  KrtLatL'v  ^vp'tvTi,*!  '^         f  ^^"  ^°  ^-  =^'°'  ^^'^^^^  Subcommittee  on 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  unprincipled  is  unfa  "  and  to  thl^iStlnce  P°!^^^  ^°'  '^^  National  Association  of  Re- 
have  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Dixon,  who  is  with  me.  untrue  and  undocumented  l^^tence,  ^^11  Druggists.  The  NARD  is  a  professional 
present  our  statement  on  contact  lenses.  Charges  have  also  been  made  that  the  on-  T*^  business  association  of  some  36,000  In- 

r „            r,  eration  of  physician  owned  pharmacies  has  f ^Pl^'^fn''*  tt''°.^^"7    **™«    '**"^    °*°^" 

Long  Beach,  Calip.,  rorced  the  closing  of  vast  number  of  Inde!  ''"^  *^^  United  States. 

US  SENATE                        •'""""'^  '''  "*'•  Pendently  owned  drug  stores.   Since  leLT^n  ^eSi  'n^  I^^til  T^nT'^y. '°  "^T 

U.&.  bENATE,  percent  of  the  total  nharmariPR  in  tho  <^e'^*"'  NARD  strongly  endorses  the  enact- 

Comrmtteeon  the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee  United  Stetes   arT  owned   brpSli^U  P^**^*  «' S- 260.     In  this  connection  it  should 

on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  does  not  seem  logical  thit  thev  have  had^^nv  ^t  °°****  *^**  °"'^''  "^"o'^aL  state  and  local 

Gentlemen:  I  am  Paul  T.  Southgate.  MX).,  bearlne  on  the  closlncr  of  inrtpnlnri^^f  nt^^  pharmaceutical  associations  Including  retaU 

Oplithalmologlst,  36  years  in  practice,  dla-  Ses  St  would  8Tem^hatthe^^^^^^^^  pharmacists     within     their     organiltlonal 

penslDg  my  own  glasses  for  33  years  In  Long  slon  of  chato  druHSres  and  th.i?  .n^^ftT  structure  have  gone  on  record  endorsing  leg- 

a,ach   California.     I  have  never  accepted  a  ?lve  pricing  polSw^^^^^^^  Islation  similar  t«  S.  260.     I  mention  tSis  It 

"^rsocletles:  American  Board  of  Opthal-  ^Z^^^^c^l^n^S Sr  "pP-.r  the  faft  Sit ^e^^ ^Jomy 

mology   (I  have  passed   the   examination).  owSCLm^clKci^ i„ri?™nH^  of  retail  pharmacists  throughout  the  nation 

American    College    of    Surgeons,    Amerlcai.  macfes^outTbSlS   il  wond^^  ""^P^"   *'''"   important  le|lBlation   indivld- 

5S^n^^^°Se'l'c^o^S^TMe?iriL^°:  ^^^^^^^^^V^^^^  S.  ^  "^""^^  ^^  — ^^  -«— 

«o„,  Los  Angeles  OphthaLScal  ^lety  wmcrwoSLtTdUV^haf  n^.'  ''^  ^?"         ^discussing  the  poeltlon  of  NARD.  I  wlU 

Long    Beach    Eye,    Ear,    Nose  \nd    Throat  is  caLinTthem  anf  SeL  rnLJ^^  °P^'^"°^  not  belabwlhi  recofdwlth  a  review  of  faOs 

Society,  National  Ophthalmologlcal  Society.  we^older^7f  ^nv  co^ide^tion   h  «"'="^'»  '"^  ^""^  *^""«  °'  ^«  ^^^  Hearings. 

Long  Beach  is  a  city  of  a  quarter  of  a  been Vven  tL  ^e  co^um«r     ^^«?        "  ^^^"-  ^"^  ^°°^  ^"  ^  directed  generaUy 
minion   people.     There    has    never   been   a  al^   vS  werfcSSLrn^  ^^^.t  ^l  ^otf^f^  ^  post-1964  developments,  our  ai^lysls  of 
proven  case  In  Long  Beach  in  the  30  odd  ^°t  T^ut  oi^  D^™arv  .nH   wL^t^^'^'^  *^«  '^^"««  ^^^  ^  t^"  1985  Subconiattee 
yean  I've  practiced  there,  where  the  opthal-  operated     i^^  rl^^^/J^L     ""  ^^'^  ^P"^'  ^'^'^  °"'  analysis  of  S.  260. 
mologlst  has  over  chareed  the  natipnt  for  ^Pf' "*°-    •**  a  result,  we  mailed  a  question- 
glasses  according  to  accelSd  fee  in  o^  com  f*^^  *°  ^^  °'  ^^^'^  '°*'^'°B  ^"^^  effort  to                   ™=  «**°  P«»rnoN  on  b.  seo 
munlty  as  set  by  the  opticians  and  th«I  1°*""  that  their  replies  were  anonymous.     Of         At  the  1966  NARD  Convention,  a  resolu- 
l«no  record  of  a  patient  In  Lone  Beach  hav  ^'^^^^^  ^^'^  ^^  the  answers  to  three  of  the  «oi  was  adopted  which  was.  prior  to  the 
Ing  been  coerced  into  buyrnTgS?  from  '1"'»"°^  ««fc«l :  introduction    of    this    bill,    NARD's    formal 
the  opthalomologist  when  he  chose  to  eo  ®  ^°^  *^®'"  '^^^  *^**  y°"  were  obU-  Position  on  remedial  legislation  to  curb  phy- 
elaewhere  for  his  glasses     They  freauentlv  ^**^  *°  ^*'°  ^°^  prescriptions  filled  at  the  slclan  restraints  of  trade.    This  resolution 
go  to  an  optician  or  to  an  ODtometrlst  with  ^"'^*<'  Pharmacy  rather  than  elsewhere?     151  supported    "in   principle    the   necessity   for 
their  prescriptions.  answers:  suitable  legislation,"  together  with  NARD's 

It  looks  to  me  as  thouRh  this  bill  orlsi-  Yes                                                                     r.  Pledge  "to  continue  Its  efforts  to  find  volun- 

nated  or  at  least  Is  now  sponsored  by  "he  pro-     lo    ,  J  tary  soIuUons"  to  the  problem  of  physician 

«lonal  opticians.    Were  this  bill  to  become     Sometimes"":::::".::::::: "?  ^^rSln,^,t?nn'',t  P/^?'l"v*°'/'f^**=y- 

law,  contrary  to  Its  antitrust  claims,  it  would         „  ^  resolution  in  full  text,  declared : 

«aUy  be  throwing  our  patients  to  the  wolves  Despite   the   fact   that  we   maintain   the           Whereas  the  involvement  of  physicians 

»«  We  frequently  charge  less  than  the  opti-  P^^macy  for  the  convenience  of  our  patients  *°  *^®  practice  of  pharmacy  continues  to 

elans  for  the  same  pair  of  glasses     It  would  ^*  ^"  sometimes  been  said  that  it  is  not  fair  P^sent  difficult  problems  in  the  physicians' 

lessen  competition  to  the  detriment  of  the  ^  *^®  ^'"^  stores  and  that  it  is  not  "eth-  relations  vrtth  their  patients;  and 

public.    Most  of  my  patients  prefer  to  eet  'cal"— do  you  agree?     154  answers:                            "Whereas  the  NARD  during  the  past  sev- 

ttelr  glasses  from  me  because  they  know  Yes                                                                     o  "'^^K  ^f.^  has  patiently  urged  and  sought 

that  I  care  »„                                                                      "  *  solution  to  this  pressing  problem  on  a  vol- 

i.oi^br^"t?e*m\ro7\r£L\Wi^e*;:;  ""^  opi^-on:::::::-.::::::::::::::::::::  '\l  ^.S^oiviyWat  the  nard  pledges  itseu  to 

tWa  bill  In  its  true  light  and  refuse  to  nan  °°^  *^®  whole  do  you  feel  that  the  Clinic  continue  its  efforts  to  find  voluntary  solu- 

"•                                                                *^  Pharmacy  serves  its  piirpoee  as  a  convenience  ^°^^  with  the  professions  of  Medicine  and 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  Kivlna  ma  vour  *°  ^°^  "^^  °^'  °*^«'  patients  and  that  it  is  P^?nnacy  to  the  problems  of  physiclan-own- 

fffle  to  present  my  views                   a  "lo  >wuir  operated  efficiently?     168  answers:  ership  of  pharmacies  and  physician-dlspens- 

Slncerely  yours  v««                                                                  .  -_  ^^  °'  prescription  drugs,  except  In  emer- 

PAm  T  SrtTT,.™.^  %rn         Zr      ^"^  «^^'^y  Situations. 

CTrrrr        ,  ^^*^  ^- SonrHOAT,.  MJ5.        No j         "Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  NARD 
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supports  In  principle  Uxe  necessity  for  suit- 
able legislation  to  reeolve  In  the  public  In- 
terest this  problem  of  the  two  profeeaionB." 

Given  the  failure  of  organized  Medicine  to 
resolve  this  problem  voluntarUy,  and  beyond 
that,  the  even  broader  question  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  seU-regulatlon  within  the  medical 
profession.  NARD  supports  S.  260.  NARD 
regards  S.  260  as  a  leglslaUve  approach  con- 
fronting more  dlrecUy  and  practicably  the 
problem  of  physician  ownership  and  dis- 
pensing practices  than  did  the  Medical  Re- 
straint of  Trade  Bill.  S.  2568,  Introduced  in 
the  last  Congress. 

First  of  all,  S.  260  Is  a  clvU  rather  than  a 
criminal  statute,  thus  making  the  remedies 
more  appropriate  to  the  evU.  That  is.  even 
If  a  solution  of  self-regulation  were  devel- 
oped by  the  American  Medical  Association  as 
the  alternaUve  to  legislation,  such  a  solu- 
tion likewise  would  not  Involve  criminal 
sancUons.  Even  with  civil  remedies,  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  physicians 
everywhere  reasonably  could  be  expected  to 
follow  the  spirit  of  federal  legislation  and  in 
large  measure,  police  themselves. 

Second,  the  practices  proscribed  by  this 
statute  have  realistic  exceptions  to  avoid 
intrusion  Into  the  professional  practice  of 
medicine,  and  the  several  states'  traditional 
power  to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine. 
As  I  will  elaborate  shortly,  the  bill  is  con- 
fined to  practices  adversely  affecting  the 
commerce  of  prescription  drugs. 

Third,  the  sales  at  cost  approach  In  S. 
2568  was  properly  altered  In  the  Interest  of 
statutory  certainty.  The  question  of  defin- 
ing "costs"  and  "profits"  Is  so  fraught 
with  loopholes  that  its  prohibitions  could 
be,  in  large  measure,  evaded.  The  present 
bin  contains  absolute  prohibitions  on  con- 
duct restraining  trade  in  the  commerce  of 
prescription  drugs  and  in  effect  does  no  more 
than  write  into  law  the  substance  of  a  pre- 
1956  prohibition  In  the  Principles  of  Ethics 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Fourth,  In  statutory  text,  the  bill  recites 
with  considerable  clarity  the  restraints  of 
trade  proscribed  and  refiects  highly  on  the 
Subcommittee  members  and  Its  staff  who 
shared  a  part  in  its  drafting. 

A  useful  point  of  departure  for  taking  up 
the  legislative  policy  Issues  raised  by  S.  260  is 
to  consider  this  bill  in  the  context  of  the  1988 
Subcommittee  Rejwrt,  and  the  Individual 
views  of  Senator  Dlrksen  and  Senator  Hrus- 
ks.  Briefly,  their  position  was  that  the  trade 
conduct  here  In  issue  Is  of  "minor  antitrust 
consequence"  In  terms  of  legislative  priori- 
ties, that  promising  negotiations  between 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  associations 
were  underway,  that  state  legislation  is  pref- 
erable to  federal  legislation,  and  that  In  any 
event,  existing  antitrust  laws  are  sufficient  to 
solve  the  problem.  I  would  like  to  take  up 
these  Issues. 

mCOTIATIONS     BXTWrEN     MEDICINE    AND 
PHARMACT     ASSOCIATIONS 

Following  the  1964  Hearings,  NARD  offi- 
cials negotiated  In  good  faith  with  represent- 
atives of  the  American  Medical  Association 
In  an  effort  to  urge  them  to  resolve  the  Issue 
of  physician  ownership  and  physician  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy.  As  Is  known  from  the  offi- 
cial AMA  proceedings,  no  successful  con- 
clusion followed  from  these  negotiations. 
Although  there  are  circumstances  In  which 
physicians  may  ethically  engage  in  the  dis- 
pensing of  drugs,  the  AMA  nevertheless 
urges  physicians  to  avoid  the  regular  dis- 
pensing and  retail  sale  of  drugs  to  patients 
wherever  the  drug  needs  of  patients  can  be 
met  adequately  by  local  ethical  pharmacists. 
Pertinent  in  this  connection  Is  the  1966 
Subcommittee  Report  which  stated:  "The 
facts  are :  ( 1 )  The  AMA  has  no  enforcement 
system  for  Its  code  of  ethics  and  (2)  when 
local  or  State  medical  groups  attempt  en- 
forcement, they  are  Ignored." 

This  statement  of  fact  illustrates  that 
self -regulation  expressed  but  not  practiced. 
Is  meaningless,  and  that  while  a  commit- 


ment to  self-regulation  by  AMA  would  be 
highly  desirable,  this  commitihent  would 
have  to  be  followed  by  actual  compliance 
efforts.  We  have  no  indication  that  any 
such  commitment  can  be  expected  from  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Moreover,  as 
to  one  aspect  of  the  several  problem  areas  to 
which  S.  260  addresses  itself,  the  medical 
profession's  inability  to  secure  compliance 
with  an  unequivocal  position  taken  by  the 
AMA  Judicial  Council  is  already  a  matter 
of  record.  Thus,  although  the  AMA  "flatly 
condemns  repackaging  companies"  this  Sub- 
committee noted  that  it  had  identified  "ap- 
proximately 140  doctor-owner  'repackaging' 
companies  In  more  than  30  states  ...  as  a 
minimum  estimate  .  .  ." 

As  the  Subcommittee's  1965  Report  pointed 
out:  "The  AMA  has  eJtpressed  concern  about 
this  problem  for  a  decade,  yet  the  record 
shows  the  number  of  companies  is  steadily 
increasing." 

Focusing  now  on  the  merits  of  federal 
legislation  as  being  a  suitable  alternate  to 
self -regulation,  I  should  like  to  turn  first  to 
the  pubUc  interest  and  legislative  priorities 
involved. 

THE    PUBLIC    INTEBEST    AND    LEGISLATIVE    ANTI- 
TRUST ptioRirrES 

The  1964  Hearings,  in  our  view,  docu- 
mented a  record  of  physician  restraints  of 
trade  on  the  interstate  commerce  of  pre- 
scription drugs  which  we  contend  are  not 
de  minimis,  but  are  substantial  indeed.  In 
specific  trading  areaa;  the  competitive  ef- 
fects might  more  properly  be  characterized 
as  "acute".  In  the  area  of  physician-owned 
pharmacies  alone,  the  fast-growing  number 
of  doctor-entrepreneurs  have  been  able  to 
tap  the  consumer  market  by  funnelling  pre- 
scriptions to  their  drugstores,  through  a 
variety  of  schemes — to  recount  Just  a  few 
which  were  discussed  by  NARD  In  the  1964 
hearings:  coded  prescription  orders;  pre- 
scribing on  blanks  advertising  the  pharmacy; 
and  telephoning  prescriptions,  sometimes  by 
using  a  direct  line,  to  the  pharmacy.  Fre- 
quently this  medical  foray  into  retail  phar- 
macy has  resulted  in  overpriced,  unneeded 
or  excessive  quantity  prescriptions. 

The  incentive  to  ptactlce  these  trade  re- 
straints arises  from  the  unusual  marketing 
environment  for  prescription  drugs,  where 
the  physicians  have  economic,  professional, 
and  legal  power  to  control  distribution.  No 
seller  is  able  to  penetrate  the  consumer  pre- 
scription drug  market  via  retail  drug  stores, 
except  through  the  physicians  of  America, 
and  the  retail  druggists  of  America  must 
have  the  benefit  of  patients'  "free  choice"  of 
pharmacies  to  compote  in  their  respective 
trading  areas.  In  an  economic  sense,  physi- 
cians regulate  demand  of  such  prescription 
drugs.  This  bill  ensures  that  this  physician 
regulation  of  demand  Is  based  solely  on  pro- 
fessional Judgment  rather  than  nonprofes- 
sional considerations  of  economic  gain 
adversely  affecting  eonsvimers  and  retail 
druggists.  To  the  ettent  that  any  physi- 
cians speak  of  their  "right  to  Invest  accord- 
ing to  their  best  Judgments"  they  speak  wide 
of  the  mark.  A  return  arising  from  the  pro- 
scribed practices  Is  not  a  classic  Investment 
return  but  Is  a  return  based  on  their  own 
conduct,  which  may  result  In  restraint  of 
trade.  These  physicians  by  a  consistent 
analogy  would  have  to  be  in  favor  of  Con-- 
gresslonal  repeal  of  the  SEC  "insider  trading" 
prohibitions,  and  Indeed  Section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  and  otbei  antitrust  laws  dealing 
with  property  acquisition  and  use. 

The  federal  government,  with  the  passage 
of  Medicare  and  other  welfare  programs,  has 
already  become  Involved  as  a  consumer  In 
the  economics  of  prescription  drug  market- 
ing, and  undoubtedly  will  become  more  In- 
volved In  the  future.  A  HEW  criterion  for 
evaluating  state  medical  assistance  programs 
provides : 

"With  respect  to  'prescribed  drugs'  .  .  . 
Federal  financial  participation  Is  available 
In    expenditures    for    drugs    dispensed    by 


licensed  pharmacists  and,  when  dispensed  hu 
legally  authorized  practitioners,  where  no 
adequate  pharmacy  services  exist  or  are 
available  when  needed,  and  the  practitioner 
dispenses  such  drugs  on  his  written  prescrip. 
tion,  and  retains  records  thereof."  |Eni. 
pbasis  added] 

This  HEW  regulation  Is  a  substantial  re- 
statement of  Sections  4(a)  and  4(4)  of  s.  260, 
and  emphasizes  the  awareness  of  HEW  as  to 
this  very  problem  In  issue. 

In  short,  there  exists  an  unchallenged  pub- 
He  interest  in  ensuring  that  the  physician* 
of  our  land  have  every  opportunity  to  per- 
form  their  profession  well.  Prevention  ol 
commercial  restraints  of  trade  which  ad- 
versely affect  the  public  Interest  in  free  con- 
sumer choice  of  prescription  drug  sources, 
and  an  opportiuiity  for  community  phar- 
macists everywhere  to  sell  on  their  tradi- 
tional basis  of  price  and  service  competition 
foster  and  enliance  this  public  Interest.  The 
physicians  of  America,  to  be  sure  influence 
the  quality  parameter  of  prescription  drug 
competition  in  varying  professional  degrees 
as  they  properly  should,  but  the  phar- 
macists and  the  consumer  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  any  nonprofessional,  economic  re- 
straints by  physicians. 

If  more  evidence  of  the  "public  interest" 
need  for  remedial  action  is  required,  we  be- 
lieve these  hearings  will  admirably  fulfill 
that  need,  and  we  predict  that  the  outcome 
will  be  one  of  recognizing  the  extent  to  which 
these  trade  restraints  exist  today  and  could 
expand  tomorrow,  unless  checked. 

THE    INADEQtTACIES    OP    PRESENT    FEDERAL    LAW 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  the 
statutory  power  to  stop  "unfair  methods  of 
comp>etltion"  and  "deceptive  acts  and  prac- 
tices". We  agree  with  the  Subcommittee  He- 
port  that  the  trade  conduct  here  proscribed 
is  within  the  substantive  reach  of  the  prac- 
tices condemned  by  the  PTC  Act.  The  1962 
PTC  Trade  Practice  Rules  for  the  Optical 
Products  Industry  operated  as  a  rebate  pro- 
hibition on  sellers  of  eyeglasses,  and  tbU 
B&zne  rationale  logically  applies  to  the  opthal- 
mologlsts  receiving  these  rebates.  Section  5 
of  S.  200  is  a  restatement  of  this  Trade  Prac- 
tice Rule  directed  against  physicians. 

Sections  4  and  5  of  the  FTC  Act,  however, 
limit  the  jurisdiction  of  this  substantive  en- 
forcement power  to  offenses  arising  "In  com- 
merce", "commerce  among  the  several 
states".  The  conduct  Involved  In  Section  4 
of  this  bin  generally  would  not  be  within 
the  jurisdictional  reach  of  the  FTC  Act.  but 
rather  Involves  practices  "affecting  com- 
merce". The  drug  company  conduct  under 
Section  6  of  S.  260  could  only  be  reached 
on  a  hlt-or-miss  basis  under  the  FTC  Act, 
again  depending  on  the  geographic  location 
of  the  physicians  relative  to  the  drug  re- 
packaging house,  due  to  the  "commerce"  lim- 
itations of  existing  law.  Moreover,  the  Issue 
Is  not  the  practice  of  medicine  but  rather 
the  commerce  of  prescription  drugs  and  re- 
straints of  trade  In  that  commerce  occasioned 
by  the  practices  proscribed  by  this  bill. 

In  the  main,  however,  when  we  discuss  the 
adequacies  of  the  FTC  Act  in  this  area,  we 
discuss  jurisdictional  limitations  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  enforcement 
limitations  Imposed  by  wholly  inadequate 
budgets.  If  the  problem  Is  to  be  considered 
In  this  broader  context,  it  would  necessarily 
Involve  the  twofold  considerations  of  expand- 
ing the  commerce  Jurisdiction  of  Section  5 
of  the  FTC  Act  and  providing  private  en- 
forcement relief  for  violations  of  Section  B. 
A  host  of  Issues  beyond  the  scope  of  these 
hearings  is  Involved  In  such  a  legislative 
alternative,  and  it  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered on  a  broader  policy  basis.  For  Im- 
mediate purposes,  the  FTC  Act  is.  on  the 
whole.  Inadequate. 

Turning  briefly  to  the  adequacy  of  Section 
1  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  the  staff 
analysis  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  following  the  1964  hearings  high- 
lights their  reservations  as  to  the  conduct 
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falling  within  settled  Sherman  Act  "re- 
itialsts  of  trade".  This  Justice  Department 
malysU,  like  the  FTC  analysis,  offers  this 
Subconunittee  little  hope  of  vigorous  en- 
forcement as  the  law  enforcers  view  the  law 
gtey  enforce.  In  passing,  It  Is  worth  men- 
tioning the  legislative  analogy  which  exists 
bere  In  comparison  to  the  Congressional  ac- 
tion Involving  the  cigarette  Industry  where 
Qongress  went  ahead  and  legislated  notwith- 
standing even  a  greater  demonstration  of 
irilUngness  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  FTC. 

Tfte  preference  for  Federal  legislation  versus 
State  legislation 

Ttie  Issue  has  been  raised  whether  federal 
legislation  or  state  legislation  should  be  the 
sppropriate  avenue  of  relief.  Superficially, 
a  good  case  can  be  made  for  state  regulation 
In  the  sense  that  the  states'  power  to  regu- 
late the  health,  welfare  and  safety  of  Its  cltl- 
nns  exists,  together  with  the  settled  power 
of  states  to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine. 

In  practice,  however,  we  find,  with  precious 
few  exceptions,  state  inaction,  and  the  con- 
sequent vacuum  which  needs  to  be  filled  in 
the  public  interest.  We  are  aware  of  only  a 
few  states  which  have  trade  regulation  stat- 
utes In  varying  degrees  of  comparability  to 
S.  380.  With  one  exception  these  statutes 
do  not  reach  sales  of  drugs  by  physicians 
which  S.  260  would  explicitly  proscribe.  In- 
deed the  piecemeal  approach  of  these  state 
laws  becomes  even  more  apparent  when  It 
is  realized  that  only  the  California  statute 
provides  for  an  outright  prohibition  of  phy- 
ildan  ownership,  but  that  this  law  has  also 
been  fragmented  by  a  provision  permitting 
physicians  to  lease  space  to  a  pharmacy  at  a 
rental  based  upon  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
income  of  the  pharmacy.  With  respect  to 
the  drug  repackaging  ownership  practices,  no 
state  law  la  comparable  to  Sections  6(a)  and 
(b)  of  S.  260.  We  regard  It  significant  that 
the  140  Identified  Instances  of  physician- 
owned  repackaging  houses  resulted,  to  our 
knowledge,  in  no  remedial  state  legislation. 

The  Congress  has,  time  and  again,  been 
confronted  with  the  good  theory — Inade- 
quate practice  involving  state  remedial  ac- 
tion, but  the  fact  of  life  is  that  if  the  evil  is 
considered  by  Congress  to  be  grave  enough 
and  widespread  enough.  It  will  act  In  the 
pnbllo  Interest. 

More  Importantly,  In  weighing  federal 
versus  state  action,  the  issues  are  properly 
viewed  In  the  context  of  the  unique  eco- 
nomic, professlcmal  and  legal  role  of  the 
physician  In  the  commerce  of  the  prescrip- 
tion drug  distribution.  On  this  rationale.  If 
repackaging  houses  do  not  meet  the  PDA 
standards,  that  is  hardly  a  basis  for  this  legis- 
lation, but  for  better  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing PDA  laws  and  regulations.  The  Issue 
here  Is  whether  the  conflict  of  interest  of 
dispensing  physicians  In  any  state  Is  fair  to 
the  captive  consumer,  and  whether  the  re- 
tail druggists  of  America  In  any  state  should 
he  subjected  to  a  competitive  disadvantage 
In  the  commerce  of  prescription  drugs.  Uni- 
form prevention  of  trade  restraints  by  federal 
action  Is  In  the  public  Interest  Just  as  self- 
regulation  by  AMA,  even  if  feasible,  would 
have  to  be  uniformly  appUed  in  all  states. 

In  conclusion,  NARD  supports  S.  260  for 
the  following  reasons :  ( 1 )  the  economic  Is- 
fUMare  significant  today  and  are  likely  to 
become  more  significant  tomorrow,  pa<-ticu- 
larly  as  group  medical  practice  continues  to 
PW;  (2)  the  practices  proscribed  by  this 
hill  free  the  public  from  restraints  of  trade 
Which  can  create  artificial  price  levels  and 
monopoly  profits  Just  as  effectively  as  classic 
Price  fixing,  due  to  the  unique  distribution 
practices  which  exist  In  the  prescription  drug 
industry;  (3)  the  community  drug  steles 
•crwB  the  United  States  can  survive  aa  a 
lable  economic  force  only  if  patients  every- 
where are  assured  free  choice  In  purchasing 
Pfwoiptlon  drugs;  (4)  this  bill  relates  solely 
w  the  commerce  of  prescription  drugs  and 
ooe«  not  affect  the  practice  of  medicine  or 
Me  nates'  settled  power  to  regulate  this 


practice;  (5)  neither  existing  federal  law  nor 
the  hope  of  adequate  state  law  has  been 
demonstrated  to  provide  a  realistic  solution; 
and  (6)  negotiation  and  self -regulation  has 
not  as  of  this  date  shown  Itself  to  be  the 
solution  to  the  problems  on  hand. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Subcommittee, 
we  welcome  the  oppwrtunity  to  offer  sup- 
plementary written  comments  following  the 
close  of  these  hearings,  so  that  NARD  might 
address  itself  to  any  new  Issues  raised  during 
the  course  of  these  hearings. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present 
the  views  of  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tall  Druggists. 

North  Dakota  State 
Medical   Associatioit, 

January  21,  1967. 
Hon.  Everett  Dirksen, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dirksem:  Not  being  one  of 
your  constituents,  I  rather  hesitate  to 
trouble  you.  However,  in  view  of  pending 
legislation,  I  feel  that  I  should  contact  you 
more  or  less  in  self-defense. 

I  see  that  you  are  one  of  the  three  Repub- 
licans on  the  "Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
United  States  Senate."  I  wish  to  express  a 
few  thoughts  on  Senate  Bill  260  being  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Hart  of  Michigan. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  Section 
II,  labeled  "Findings  of  Fact."  My  only  com- 
ment here  is  that  the  facts  stated  are  highly 
Inaccurate.  I  will  confine  my  remarks  only 
to  the  portions  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
pharmacies. 

The  pharmacies  owned  by  medical  groups 
or  occupying  space  leased  from  medical 
groups  are  numerically  Infinitesimal.  There 
are  130  clinics  listed  in  our  1966  directory 
which  own  pharmacies  and  180  who  lease 
pharmacies.  This  Is  In  the  United  States 
only.  Factually,  there  are  62,000  retail 
pharmacies  in  the  United  States.  46,000 
of  these  are  Independently  owned  and  6,000 
are  classified  as  chain.  Each  chain  Is  counted 
as  one  pharmacy  and  the  defliUtton  of  a 
chain  is  an  organization  or  Individual  own- 
ing four  or  more  pharmacies.  These  6,000 
chains  would  therefore  represent  a  minimum 
of  24,000  retail  stores.  There  are  therefore 
more  than  70,000  retail  pharmacy  outlets 
in  the  United  States. 

It  Is  also  a  fact  that  there  are  less  than 
1200  medical  groups  consisting  of  five  or 
more  physicians  in  the  United  States.  Over 
600  groups  are  listed  In  our  1966  directory 
of  clinics  and  570  of  these  have  profiles  in  the 
directory.  541  of  those  who  have  submitted 
Information  are  In  the  United  States,  the  rest 
are  In  Canada.  Considering  only  the  46,000 
Independent  pharmacies  in  the  United  States, 
It  Is  probable  that  two-thirds  of  one  per 
cent  of  them  are  owned  by  medical  groups 
and  an  additional  nine-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  of  these  Independents  lease  space  for 
a  pharmacy  from  a  medical  group.  We  have 
no  way  of  knowing  how  many  pharmacies 
are  owned  by  solo  practitioners  or  small  part- 
nerships, but  It  Is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
most  of  the  individually  owned  pharmacies 
which  are  owned  by  single  physicians  are 
In  areas  where  no  other  services  are  avail- 
able. These  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
law. 

Most  clinic  owned  pharmacies  limit  their 
sales  to  prescription  drugs  and  sick  room 
supplies.  According  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  Ely  Lilly  and  Company  In  1965  which 
covered  2,400  retail  pharmacies,  41%  of  the 
sales  volume  of  such  stores  came  from  the 
filling  of  the  prescriptions  and  59  %  from  the 
sale  of  other  Items  such  as  electrical  appli- 
ances, cosmetics,  magazines,  greeting  cards, 
etc. 

Under  Section  III  of  the  proposed  law, 
there  are  many  manufactured  articles  em- 
ployed In  the  actual  diagnosis  of  an  Illness 
or  treatment  of  a  disease  of  a  patient,  which 
would  come  within  the  terms  of  the  phrase 


"Instruments,  Apparatus,  and  Contrivances, 
Intended  (1)  For  use  In  the  diagnosis,  cure, 
mitigation,  treatment  or  prevention  of  dis- 
ease In  man;  or  (2)  To  affect  the  structure  or 
any  fiuictlon  of  the  body  of  man." 

A  physician  Is  prohibited  In  Section  IV  of 
the  Act  from  selling  these  defined  devises 
"directly  or  indirectly ".  This  opens  up  a 
veritable  "Pandora's  Box"  of  problems  of  the 
doctor  and  probably  for  the  courts.  Ac- 
tually, the  physician  could  not  furnish  the 
patient  with  splints,  with  cast  material, 
gauze  bandages,  adhesive  tape,  a  sling,  elas- 
tic bandages,  contrast  material  for  use  in 
x-ray  diagnosis,  and  a  host  of  other  "de- 
vises". There  Is  only  one  exception  and 
that  Is  "in  an  emergency".  If  a  physician 
used  any  of  these  devises  in  treating  his 
patients,  he  would  be  directly  or  indirectly 
selling  them. 

Sub-division  F  of  Section  HI  of  the  pro- 
posed law  defines  a  leasehold  Interest  Is  one 
where  the  rental  Is  based  on  a  percentage 
of  Income  from  drugs  sold  or  "an  unreason- 
ably high  rental".  Most  leases  of  commer- 
cial property  In  the  United  States  have  been 
negotiated  on  the  basis  of  base  rental  sup- 
plemented by  a  percentage  of  gross  sales  of 
the  retail  establishment  for  more  than  25 
years.  It  Is  a  common  practice.  Under 
terms  of  Section  IV  of  the  proposed  act,  a 
physician  and  only  a  physician.  Is  prohibited 
from  operating  In  the  usual  and  customary 
manner  in  this  regard.  This  certainly  is 
discriminatory   legislation. 

In  presenting  the  bill  to  the  Senate, 
charges  have  been  made  that  physicians  have 
been  and  are  guilty  of  over-prescribing  drugs 
for  their  patients  and  of  over-charging  for 
such  Items.  This  Is  a  very  serious  charge 
against  an  honorable  profession.  Un< 
challenged,  it  can  only  have  the  effect  of  un- 
dermining the  confidence  of  every  patient  In 
the  doctor  of  his  choice.  If  the  statement  Is 
true  about  drugs,  it  must  be  true  also  of 
laboratory  procedures,  x-ray  diagnoetic  pro- 
cedures, and  any  other  type  of  treatment 
which  may  be  ordered  by  a  physician  and 
from  which  he  could  conceivably  derive  a 
profit.  Such  a  charge  cannot  be  stistalned 
by  the  isolated  Instances  of  misconduct 
which  the  Committee  has  released  to  the  Na- 
tional Publications  In  order  to  gain  support 
for  this  bill.  Most  of  these  charges  have 
been  proved  to  be  without  foundation  and 
fact  by  disinterested  Inveettgators.  In  the 
past  when  the  American  Medical  Association 
has  challenged  such  charges,  they  have  never 
had  a  refutation  published  in  the  vehicle 
which  first  made  the  charges.  All  we  get 
Is  a  letter  stating  that  the  correspondence 
has  been  received.  This  Is  certainly  highly 
unfair  and  these  statements  made  aa  facts 
are  certainly  highly  Inaccurate  and  many 
times  totally  untrue. 

The  charge  was  made  that  physicians 
forced  the  shutdown  of  independent  phar- 
macies. Independent  pharmacies  are  un- 
doubtedly becoming  fewer  In  number,  but  so 
are  independent  grocery  stores,  service  sta- 
tions, auto  repair  shops,  cleaning  establish- 
ments, and  many  other  tjrpes  of  retail  estab- 
lishments. In  my  own  community,  which  is 
a  rural  community  and  a  town  of  8,000,  we 
have  three  Independent  pharmacies.  A  few 
years  ago  we  leased  space  in  our  own  clinic 
and  set  up  a  man  as  a  fourth  Independent 
pharmacist.  We  did  this  for  several  reasons. 
Among  them,  the  fact  that  in  the  winter  time 
when  It  Is  extremely  cold,  many  of  the  older 
patients,  especially,  asked  If  they  couldnt 
buy  their  drugs  right  here  in  the  clinic,  sav- 
ing themselves  a  walk  of  two  or  three  blocks 
down  the  street  to  a  drug  store.  In  addi- 
tion, we  had  many  instances  where  we  felt 
patients  were  being  gouged  for  drugs  such 
as  being  charged  12.00  for  60  or  100  pheno- 
barbltal  tablets  for  which  they  should  have 
been  charged  maybe  $.76  and  we  finally  de- 
cided that  as  a  convenience  to  our  patients, 
we  would  set  up  this  facility.  The  three 
Independent  pharmacies  are  still  In  business. 
are  thriving,  and  nobody  has  been  hurt.    I 
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think  the  convenience  to  our  patients  has 
been  a  big  help  and  all  of  ovir  patients  do  not 
buy  their  drugs  at  the  clinic  pbarmacy. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  statement  that  physi- 
cians have  forced  the  shutdown  of  Inde- 
pendent pbarmacles  Is  somethlnK  pulled  out 
of  a  hat. 

Under  this  bill,  the  physician  conceivably 
will  be  required  to  have  the  patient  purchase 
and  bring  with  him  at  the  tUne  of  treatment 
such  articles  as  bandages,  tape,  disposable 
syringes,  slings  and  any  other  article  em- 
ployed in  treating  the  patient;  the  cost  of 
which  has  heretofore  usually  been  Included 
in  the  charge  for  the  physicians  services. 
This  sounds  ridiculous,  but  it  proves  the 
complete  lack  of  understanding  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  by  those  who  drafted  this 
bill. 

I  hope  you  will  give  these  comments  some 
consideration  in  the  coming  hearings  on  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  you  around  so  soon  after  your 
recent   Illness. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

O.  W.  TOOKET,  MJ>., 

President. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  another  chapter  in  the  grow- 
ing alarm  over  crime  increases  in  the 
Ehstrict  of  Columbia  was  written  when 
an  open  letter  weis  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  by  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Clearing  House  Association 
on  January  25.  Similar  letters  were  dis- 
patched to  the  Vice  President,  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  District  of 
Columbia  Committees,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners,  according 
to  a  full  page  ad  taken  by  this  associa- 
tion in  the  Tuesday,  January  31,  Issue 
of  the  Evening  Star. 

An  editorial,  "A  Plea  for  Help,"  also 
appeared  in  the  same  issue  of  that  news- 
paper, pointing  out  this  unusual  appeal 
made  by  14  members  of  the  local  banking 
fraternity. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
expression  of  views  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  those  who  obey  the 
laws,  will  not  tolerate  indefinitely  a 
system  in  which  concern  for  the  crimi- 
nal is  exceeded  only  by  indifference  to 
the  public's  right  to  adequate  protection 
against  crime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
newspaper  items  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  advertisement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record  as  follows: 

A  Pl,EA  FOB  HKT.P 

The  most  recent  appeal  to  the  President 
for  help  in  dealing  with  criminals  in  this 
crime-ridden  city  has  come  from  14  members 
Of  the  local  banking  fraternity. 

These  bank  officials,  representing  the  D.O. 
Clearing  Ho\ise  Association,  are  alanned  by 
the  armed  robberies  of  banks  and  other  biisl- 
ness  establishments  which  have  become  "al- 
most a  daUy  occurrence."  They  say,  how- 
ever, that  "of  even  greater  concern  to  us,  as 
having  some  responsibility  for  leadership  In 
the  conunimlty,  is  the  growing  and  justlfled 
feeling  of  anxiety  and  insecurity  on  the  part 
of  all  of  our  citizens." 

The  facts  of  crime  in  Washington  fully 
Justify  this  concern.  And  while  the  bankers 
properly  call  for  an  attack  on  the  "root 
causes"  of  crime  as  a  long-term  objective, 
they  are  also  right  In  iirglng  "strict  and 
adequate  law  enforcement"  as  an  Immediate 
remedy. 

In  hlB  District  budget  message  last  week. 


the  President  outlinad  a  number  of  steps  to 
which  should  be  helpful  in  curbing  and, 
hopefuUy,  reversing  the  crime  trend.  Mr. 
Johnson  also  said  that  he  will  shortly  be 
proposing  legislation  to  carry  out  "other 
recommendations  which  require  legislative 
approval."  This  presiunably  refers  to  the 
District  crime  biU  which  he  Is  expected  to 
offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  he  vetoed 
last  year. 

We  hope  it  will  be  a  meaningful  bill — one 
which  will  make  It  possible  for  the  police, 
the  prosecutors  and  the  trial  courts  to  func- 
tion more  effectively  than  is  now  possible 
under  the  unrealistic  restraints  which  have 
been  Imposed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  For 
without  this,  millions  of  dollars  can  be  spent 
without  winning  the  President's  "war  on 
crime." 

Addressing  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago. 
Senator  McClellan  said  that  crime  In  Wash- 
ington has  "skyrocketed"  to  tluee  times  the 
national  average,  and  that  it  is  "reliably 
estimated"  that  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
crimes  committed  here  are  not  reported  to 
the  police. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  blames  a 
five-member  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
for  Invoking  "tenuous  technicalities"  to 
"nullify  the  convictions  of  and  to  set  free 
confirmed  criminals  to  prey  again  on  a  vic- 
timized society."  Congress,  he  added,  "sim- 
ply must  rectify  the  mockery  of  Justice  and 
protect  society  from  the  dire  consequences 
of  a  number  of  recen*,  5-to-4  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  allow  self-confessed,  vicious 
criminals  to  go  free." 

The  McClellan  belief  is  that  this  can  be 
done  by  legislation.  We  doubt  It,  for  the 
5-to-4  decisions  to  which  he  alludes  were 
based  on  some  constitutional  ground — and 
this  Insulates  them  against  remedial  action 
by  statute.  Evidently,  however.  Senator  Mc- 
CleUan  thinks  Congress  should  make  the 
effort,  and  that  if  the  court  should  strike 
down  the  new  law  "we  can  then  resort  to 
the  more  cumbersome  remedy  of  amending 
the  Constitution  or  the  more  drastic  remedy" 
of  limiting  the  court's  appellate  Jurisdiction. 

What,  if  anything,  will  come  of  this  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  But  the  Arkansas  Senator 
Is  right  about  one  thing.  The  people  of  the 
country,  he  said,  are  alarmed  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  crime  menace  today.  They  are 
unable  to  walk  the  streets  unafraid  or  to  feel 
secure  In  their  homes,  "and  a  clarion  call  for 
help  Is  rising  across  the  land." 

This  is  true.  And  It  Is  our  belief  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans,  those  who  obey 
the  laws,  will  not  tolerate  indefinitely  a 
system  in  which  concern  for  the  criminal  is 
exceeded  only  by  indifference  to  the  public's 
right  to  adequate  protection  against  crime. 

The  Washingtok,  D.C.  Clearing 

Bouse  Associations, 
Washington.  P.O.,  January  25, 1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  this  letter 
as  one  of  the  groups  with  some  responsibility 
for  leadership  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
some  responsibility  to  speak  out  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  community. 

The  crime  rate  in  the  District  is  deplorable. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  muster  statistics  for  pur. 
poses  of  demonstration,  nor  do  we  consider 
it  relevant  to  compare  law  enforcement  here 
with  law  enforcement  elsewhere  In  the  Na- 
tion. The  Constitution  gives  the  Congress 
Jurisdiction  over  law  enforcement  In  the  Dis- 
trict and  that  trust  should  be  adequately  dis- 
charged, should  be  discharged  Indeed  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  a  model  to  the  Nation. 
Armed  robberies  of  lianks  and  other  business 
establishments  are  happening  with  fright- 
ening frequency.  At  times  it  seems  to  be- 
come almost  a  dally  occurrence.  Naturally, 
representing  as  we  do  the  banking  and  busi- 
ness community,  this  la  a  matter  of  deepest 
concern  to  us.    But  of  even  greater  concern 


us,  as  having  some  responsibility  for  lead, 
ershlp  in  the  community,  is  the  growing  and 
Justified  feeling  of  anxiety  and  Insecurity  on 
the  part  of  all  of  our  citizens.  In  no  true 
sense  can  we  say  proudly  today  that  our 
Government  affords  us  those  protections  for 
our  persons  and  property  which  allow  men  to 
live  sectirely  and  devote  themselves  without 
distressing  anxiety  to  the  well-being  oJ 
themselves,  their  families  and  their  neigb. 
bors. 

This  Is  no  Irremediable  thing.  It  may,  it 
probably  will,  because  of  past  neglect,  for  a 
time  in  the  future  require  large  Investment. 
We  are  prepared  to  contribute  our  share! 
The  Nation  which  has  Jurisdiction  of  thli 
community  should  not  be  penurious  in  con- 
trlbuting  its  share. 

Undoubtedly,  the  root  causes  need  to  be 
attacked,  poverty,  slum  conditions,  the  lack 
of  adequate  education  and  adequate  oppor- 
tunlty  which  burden  so  many  of  our  cltlzeM. 
But  these  are  long-term  objectives.  The 
problem  Is  immediate,  and  the  Immediate  re- 
source is  strict  and  adequate  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Our  police  are  undermanned.  The  facili- 
ties available  to  them  are  inadequate.  The 
Congress  should  appropriate  whatever  ij 
needed  to  provide  enough  police,  well 
equipped  police  and  the  best  police  leader- 
ship obtainable.  Consideration  should  be 
given  as  to  whether  In  the  Nation's  Capital, 
as  a  temporary  measure,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  might  not  lend  more  aid.  II 
this  were  to  be  done  It  should  of  course  be 
done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  reflect  adversely, 
or  In  any  way  undermine  the  responsibilities 
and  morale  of  the  police  force  of  the  Dta- 
trlct.  We  have  confidence  In  our  present  po- 
lice force.  If  properly  supported,  but  there 
are  areas  where  no  local  police  force  can 
hope  to  match  the  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  in  our  Tle» 
the  problem  is  sufficiently  serious  to  consider 
making  all  of  their  facilities  available  to  cor- 
rect these  deplorable  conditions. 

Speedy  and  effective  administration  of  Jus- 
tice also  requires  adequate  financial  support 
and  the  ablest  possible  manning  of  tbe 
United  States  Attorney's  office  and  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel's  office.  This  requires  large 
Increased  appropriations.  We  have  confl- 
dence  In  the  leadership  of  those  two  olBce!, 
but  they  are  both  overburdened  and  under- 
manned. The  speedy  administration  of  Jm- 
tice  cannot  be  attained  unless  they  are  ade- 
quately staffed  and  unless  the  salaries  are 
sufficient  to  attract  the  ablest  people  to  thoK 
Jobs. 

The  speedy  and  effective  administration  of 
Justice  is  also  the  responsibility  of  the  Courts. 
We  applaud  the  developments  of  the  last  lew 
years.  There  has  been  a  thoughtful  reap- 
praisal of  the  distribution  of  burdens  between 
the  District  Court  and  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions.  The  Courts  have  been  working 
longer  hours,  taking  fewer  vacations,  but 
much  still  needs  to  be  done.  We  applaud 
the  recent  undertaking  by  the  Courts  them- 
selves of  an  Independent  survey  of  the  han- 
dling of  the  business  of  the  Courts.  The 
speedy  and  efficient  administration  of  Justice 
will  do  much  to  curb  unbridled  crime.  SwUt- 
ness  is  no  substitute  for  Justice,  but  swUt 
Justice  wUl  certainly  lend  the  community 
greater  security.  Here  again,  however.  In  our 
view  the  Congress  has  not  done  Its  part 
The  Court  of  General  Sessions  is  unde^ 
staffed,  badly  housed,  badly  equipped.  The 
best  of  men  cannot  function  adequately  to 
such  circumstances. 

We  hesitate  to  express  a  Judgment  on  tin 
recent  legislation  affecting  ball.  There  hu 
not  been  an  adequate  time  to  try  out  the 
consequences  of  this  legislation.  If  there 
are  inadequacies  in  It,  It  would  not  app* 
to  suggest  a  return  to  bondsmen,  but  » 
might  be  worthy  of  consideration  that,  lf» 
person  charged  has  theretofore  been  found 
guilty  of  a  serious  crime  of  violence,  some  dis- 
cretion should  be  allowed  the  District  Court 
as  to  whether  such  a  person  should  be  ^^ 
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jgyed  to  the  community.  We  are  in  no  posi- 
tion of  course  to  appraise  the  constitutional 
golems  that  might  be  Involved,  but  obvl- 
^ly  a  prompt  trial  would  need  to  be  a 
floionary  of  any  refusal  of  ball. 

pinally,  why  should  the  Congress  permit 
MjMe  bandits  to  be  freely  armed  against  the 
jBOummity.  Pew  hold-ups  would  be  at- 
tempted without  hand-guns.  Some  restric- 
tions should  be  Imposed  on  their  stile. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Clearing  House 
itrongly  urges  that  you  attack  this  problem 
of  crime  in  the  District  immediately  and  that 
-ni  make  available  whatever  may  be  needed 
Ui  the  way  of  appropriations  to  attack  the 
problem  adequately. 
Sincerely, 
Robert  C.  Baker,  Chairman,  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion, President,  American  Security  & 
Trust  Co.;  John  C.  McCormack,  Secre- 
tary, the  Washington,  D.C,  Clearing 
House  Association,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident,   the    Riggs    National    Bank    of 
Washington  D.C;  other  members :  Leo 
M.   Bernstein,    President,    District   of 
Colximbla  National  Bank;   William  J. 
Shuiling,  President,  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Washington;  Louis  C.  Pala- 
dlnl.     President,     Madison     National 
Bank;  T.  P.  McLachlen,  President,  Mc- 
Lachlen   Banking   Corp.;    Barnimi   L. 
Colton,  President,  the  National  Bank 
of  Washington. 
George   A.   Didden,   Jr.,   President,   the 
National  Capital  Bank  of  Washington; 
Douglas  R.  Smith,  President,  National 
Savings    &    Trust    Co.;     William    M. 
O'NeiU,     President,     Public     National 
Bank;  L.  A.  Jennings,  Chairman,  the 
Biggs  National  Bank  of  Washington, 
D.C;    Prank    A.    Gunther,   President, 
Security    Bank;    associate    members: 
L.  P.  Harrell,  President,  Union  Trust 
Co.   of  the  District  of   Columbia;    B. 
Doyle   Mitchell,   President,   Industrial 
Bank  of  Washington. 
(Note.— Similar  letters  have  been  sent  to 
the  Vice  President,  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  District  of  Columbia  Committees, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Commlsslon- 
en.) 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  EXTENSION 
OP  INTERSTATE  AND  DEFENSE 
HIGHWAYS  IN  STATE  OF  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and  myself, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  to  extend  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway 
System  in  Maine  from  Houlton  to  Fort 
Kent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

BXSOLtmON   OF  TRE   STATE   OF  MAUTE 

In  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand 
Nine  Himdred  and  Sixty-Seven. 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
Extend  the  Northern  Terminus  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highway  System  in 
Maine  from  Houlton  to  Fort  Kent 
We,  your   Memorialists,   the   Senate   and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the   State  of 
Maine  In  the  One  Hundred  and  Third  Legis- 
lative Session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  your  Honorable  Body 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  it  has  been  recognized  that  the 
nation's  economy  and  the  nation's  security 
require  the  construction  of  a  national  sys- 
tem of  interstate  and  defense  highways;  and 
Whereas,   the   primary   responsiblUty    for 


oonstnictlon  of  such  a  system  rests  In  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

Whereas,  the  objective  Is  to  complete  the 
presently  designated  national  system  by 
1972;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Maine  through  ap- 
propriate action  have  deemed  it  essential 
that  the  highways  of  this  State  be  Integrated 
into  the  interstate  and  defense  system;  and 

Whereas,  the  coinciding  completion  dates 
of  U.S.  Interstate  95  to  the  border  east  of 
Houlton  and  the  entire  Trans  Canada  High- 
way system  will  result  in  a  great  amount  of 
potential  traffic  by-passing  central  and 
northern  Aroostook  County;  and 

Whereas,  a  high-standard,  key  artery  high- 
way through  Aroostook  County  will  better 
serve  present  Industry,  attract  new  Industry 
and  provide  tourists  and  travelers  with  ac- 
cess to  the  many  recreational  possibiUUes  of 
central  and  northern  Aroostook  County;  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the 
U.S.  Government  has  extensive  defense  in- 
stallations In  northern  Aroostook  County, 
namely  Loring  Air  Force  Base  located  in 
Limestone,  Maine  and  supplemental  instal- 
laUona  to  this  base  also  located  in  the  gen- 
eral area  of  northern  Aroostook  County,  in 
the  Stote  of  Maine;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  we,  your  Memorialists,  rec- 
ommend and  urge  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  more  adequately 
serve  the  more  heavily  populated  areas  of 
central  and  northern  Aroostook  County  and 
provide  additional  highway  faclUtles  for  de- 
fense Installations  in  northern  Aroostook 
County,  that  appropriate  action  be  taken  to 
require  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  to  re- 
locate the  northern  terminus  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highway  System  in  Maine 
from  Houlton  to  Port  Kent;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  Memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  to  the  members 
of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  this  State. 

In  Senate   Chamber:    Read  and   Adopted, 
Sent  down  for  Concurrence,  January  24,  1967. 
jEaaoLD  B.  SPEEas, 

Secretary. 

House     of     Representatives:      Read     and 
Adopted  in  Concurrence,  January  25,  1967. 
Beetha  W.  Johnson, 

Clerk. 


THE  CONSULAR  CONVENTION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Consular  Convention  with  the  U.S.S.R., 
wliich  President  Johnson  yesterday 
strongly  urged  the  Senate  to  approve, 
has  my  support.  I  shall  vote  for  It,  and 
I  call  upon  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  vote  for  It  also. 

With  the  President,  I  believe  that  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement  would  ad- 
vance the  national  interest.  I  believe 
that  we  must  reach  this  conclusion  re- 
gardless of  whether  we  personally  be- 
lieve in  "building  bridges"  to  the  East 
or  seeking  to  reduce  areas  of  potential 
future  misunderstanding  while  sending 
our  boys  to  flght  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  not  a  treaty  which  gives  the 
Soviets  something  they  badly  want  and 
gives  us  less  In  return.  Remember,  it 
was  a  Republican  Vice  President — not 
the  Soviets— who  proposed  an  exchange 
of  consulates  in  1959.  It  was  a  Repub- 
lican Secretary  of  State — not  the 
Soviets — who  proposed  the  negotiation 
of  a  consular  convention  during  the 
same  year.  If  the  establishment  of  a 
Soviet  consulate  in  the  United  States  is 
such  a  valued  goal  of  the  Soviet  leader- 


ship, why  did  they  not  accept  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  offer  and  open  a  consulate 
in  New  York  In  1959  when  they  had  the 
chance?  If  a  consular  convention  is 
something  the  Soviets  have  always 
wanted,  why  did  they  wait  for  us  to  ask 
for  it  for  30  years  after  we  established 
diplomatic  relations  with  them? 

The  answer  is  that  this  treaty  bene- 
fits the  United  States  more  than  it  bene- 
fits the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  why  we 
proposed  it,  that  is  why  we  took  the 
initiative  in  negotiating  it,  and  that  is 
why  the  administration  is  pressing  for  its 
ratification  today.  It  benefits  us  because 
it  heli>s  us  to  protect  the  Increasing  num- 
bers of  Americans  who  travel  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  each  year.  Some  18,000  went 
there  last  year — from  my  State  and  every 
other  State  in  the  Union.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  so  far  no  Hawaiians  have  been 
jailed  or  detained  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  I  understand  that  more  than  20  in- 
cidents of  this  sort  have  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  US.  Government  since  this 
treaty  was  signed  in  1964.  A  young  man 
from  Massachusetts — Newcomb  Mott — 
died  in  Soviet  hands  under  unexplained 
circumstances  in  1966.  A  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  from  Maryland  was  jailed  in 
the  Soviet  Union — and  fortunately  later 
released — this  year.  A  former  Army 
lieutenant  from  Utah  sp>ent  more  than  60 
days  in  solitary  confinement  In  a  Lenin- 
grad jail,  and  his  companion  from  Arkan- 
sas is  now  out  on  ball  after  more  than 
80  days  Imprisonment.  He  may  well  go 
to  Siberia  to  serve  a  3 -year  sentence — 
for  a  foolish  but  hardly  heinous  infrac- 
tion of  Soviet  law. 

In  May  of  this  year  it  may  be  possible 
for  the  first  time  for  Americans  to  fly 
from  New  York  to  Moscow  nonstop  at 
low-excursion  fares.  We  can  assume 
that  this  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Americans  who  travel  there — 
and  the  number  of  Americans  who  may 
get  into  trouble  there.  The  next  Ameri- 
can in  a  Soviet  jail  may  be  from  Hawaii; 
and  if  that  happens  I  intend  to  get  on  the 
phone  to  the  State  Department  and  ask 
them  to  get  him  out — quickly.  I  hope 
they  will  not  have  to  answer  "Well,  Sen- 
ator, we  had  a  treaty  which  would  have 
helped  him,  but  the  Senate  voted  It 
down."  I  realize  from  my  mall  that 
many  persons  oppose  this  agreement. 

There  are  many  who  write  to  me  and 
who  write  to  all  Senators — sane  people 
whose  opinions  we  respect — ^who  have 
serious  misgivings  about  this  agreement. 
Some  feel  we  should  enter  into  no  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  while  we  are  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam.  Other  believe  this  con- 
vention presents  grave  dangers  to  our  in- 
ternal security.  Both  these  argument* 
desen-e  to  be  studied  before  we  vote  to 
approve  or  reject  the  convention.  I  sug- 
gest that  this  can  be  done  most  dispas* 
sionately  if  we  remove  the  Consular  Con* 
vention  from  the  framework  of  "bridge- 
building"  or  initiatives  toward  the  East 
and  look  at  it  on  its  own  merits — as  an 
agreement  between  sovereign  states 
which,  if  it  is  to  be  ratified,  should  be 
of  concrete  net  benefit  to  us. 

Because  it  contains  guarantees  com- 
mitting the  Soviet  Union  to  notify  Amer- 
ican officials  of  the  arrest  or  detention 
of  American  citizens  and  to  permit  visits 
to  such  Americans  within  4  days  and 
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on  a  continuing  basis  thereafter,  I  be- 
lieve it  provides  these  benefits — benefits 
which  are  needed  more  than  ever  while 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  going  on  and 
the  Soviets  are,  consequently,  treating 
Americans  accused  of  violating  their  law 
more  harshly  than  usual.  I  believe  that 
Vietnam  should  not  be  an  obstacle  to 
ratuacation,  for  this  convention  does  not 
provide  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy, 
but  prudent  protection  for  ourselves. 

The  internal  security  issue  has  been 
much  discussed  already.  But  I  see 
nothing  so  terrible  in  the  prospect  of  a 
Soviet  consular  ofQce,  with  a  staff  of  10 
or  15,  in  an  American  city,  provided  we 
are  granted  similar  facilities  in  the 
U.S.SJI.  The  President  has  said  that, 
in  his  judgment,  the  treaty  raises  no 
problems  for  the  national  security.  The 
Acting  Attorney  General  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI  have  said  that  such  an 
Influx  of  10  or  15  Soviet  officials — added 
to  the  1,000  already  here — can  be  han- 
dled effectively  and  efficiently.  I  accept 
this  statement.  More  than  200  people 
immigrated  to  this  country  from  the 
Soviet  Union  last  year  alone,  to  live  and 
work  among  us.  They  are  relatives  of 
Americans,  longing  for  the  free  life  they 
can  enjoy  in  this  country,  and  none  of 
us  would  deny  them  or  their  American 
relatives  this  privilege.  Yet  this  cer- 
tainly creates  a  potential  threat  to  the 
internal  security,  for  among  these  may 
be  the  faceless  "Colonel  Abel"  of  the 
1970's.  far  more  difficult  to  identify  and 
control  than  the  Soviet  official  whose  ac- 
tivities are  known.  Are  we  ready  to 
close  our  society,  to  make  a  secret  of  the 
entire  Nation,  to  betray  our  tradition,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  curious  eye? 
Is  our  social  fabric  so  flimsy  that  we 
must  resort  to  such  measures? 

Finally,  let  me  touch  briefly  on  the 
issue  of  immunity.  This  treaty,  the  first 
of  its  kind  we  have  ever  signed  with  a 
Commvmist  government,  differs  from 
past  consular  treaties  in  that  it  grants 
full  Immunities  from  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion to  consular  employees  on  a  recipro- 
cal basis.  I  believe  that  Americans  we 
might  send  to  a  consulate  in  the  Soviet 
Union  need  and  deserve  this  protection. 
Our  ooimtry  requires  it,  too,  for  the 
security  hazard  of  exposing  these  offi- 
cials to  imprisonment  and  interrogation 
in  a  Communist  country  is  obvious.  We 
must  pay  a  price  for  this  shield;  we  must 
grant  the  same  protection  to  Soviet  offi- 
cials here.  But  I  believe  the  price  is 
worth  paying. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  conven- 
tion merits  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation.    I  Intend  to  vote  for  It. 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
ON  ACCOUNT  OP  AGE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  Senator  Javiis  introduced  S.  788. 
I  am  pleased  to  coauthor  this  measure 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York.  S.  788  would  prohibit  arbitrary 
discrimination  in  employment  on  ac- 
count of  age. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  this  has 
been  a  subject  in  which  I  have  had  a 
great  interest. 

For  the  simple  fact  is,  Mr.  President, 
that  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age 


alone  does  not  make  sense.  The  mature 
worker  deserves  to  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  his  performance  not  excluded 
because  of  his  age.  While  it  is  some- 
times true  that  the  older  worker  may 
lack  the  educational  advantages  of  his 
younger  counterpart,  his  experience, 
maturity,  and  skills,  acquired  as  they  say 
in  the  school  of  experience  and  through 
the  college  of  hard  knocks,  are  assets 
which  the  country  cannot  afford  to  waste. 
One  of  my  earliest  acts  when  I  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  was  to  cosponsor  in 
1965,  S.  1752  which,  like  the  bill  now  in- 
troduced, would  prohibit  job  discrimi- 
nation because  of  age.  Last  year,  along 
with  Senator  Javits  and  other  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  I  also  cosponsored 
an  amendment  to  the  Minimum  Wage 
Amendments  of  1968  outlawing  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  age.  As  the  Sen- 
ators will  recall,  this  amendment  was 
adopted  on  the  Senate  floor  but  was 
subsequently  deleted  in  conference. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  had  the  ad- 
ministration supported  and  worked  for 
the  age  discrimination  ban  last  year  it 
would  be  on  the  books  today. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  finally  agreed  with  the 
position  of  the  Repiiblicans  on  this  issue. 
I  certainly  hope  that  as  a  result  legisla- 
tion will  be  enacted  this  year  ending 
once  and  for  all  age  discrimination  in 
the  United  States. 

In  1964,  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
outlawed  discrimination  in  employment 
practice  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  and  national  origin.  This,  of 
course,  was  a  step  to  make  available  to 
all  our  citizens  equal  opportunity.  This 
1964  act  was  in  keeping  with  the  basic 
beliefs  and  philosophies  of  our  fore- 
fathers when  they  landed  on  the  rich 
shores  of  our  country  that  a  man  should 
be  judged  by  his  deeds,  not  by  his  reli- 
gion, sex,  color,  or  national  origin.  The 
act  left,  however,  one  big  loophole  that 
needs  to  be  closed.  Enactment  of  leg- 
islation preventing  age  discrimination 
would  plug  this  loophole. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  realize  that  the 
problem  of  age  discrimination  is  not  a 
simple  one.  We  are  not,  however,  with- 
out experience  in  this  area.  Twenty 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  have  adopted 
legislation  outlawing  age  discrimination. 
The  States  experience  shows  the  legis- 
lation is  workable. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  approach 
taken  by  the  Javits  bill,  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring,  is  superior  to  the  approach 
of  the  administration  bill.  The  adminis- 
tration bill,  like  the  Javits-Murphy  pro- 
posal, grants  jurisdiction  for  the  admin- 
stration  of  the  age  discrimination  ban 
to  the  Department  of  Labor,  but  no  men- 
tion is  made  to  the  section  or  division  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  which  is 
charged  with  its  enforcement.  The 
Javits-Murphy  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  use  of  the  experience  and  expertise 
of  the  Labor  Department's  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  which  presently  enforces 
age  provisioias  affecting  child  labor  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review.  This  approach 
not  only  taps  the  reservoir  of  talent  and 
experience  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion, but  also  it  assures  that  there  will 
not  be  the  needless  creation  of  a  new 


bureaucracy  to  administer  the  age  dig. 
crimination  provision. 

Second,  the  administration  bill  pro- 
vides  for  hearings  before  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  then  enforcement  in  the 
court  of  appeals.  Our  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  proceed  di- 
rectly  in  the  U.S.  district  court. 

Finally,  the  administration  bill  pro- 
vides  not  only  for  civil  penalties  but  also 
for  criminal  penalties.  I  feel  that  crim- 
inal penalties  are  neither  needed  or  jus- 
tified. The  Javits-Murphy  amendment 
on  the  other  hand,  only  provides  for  a 
civil  remedy. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  major 
differences  between  the  administration 
bill  and  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Javits  and  myself. 

Of  course,  there  are  similarities  be- 
tween the  administration  approach  and 
the  approach  taken  by  the  Javits-Mur- 
phy bill.  Both  measures  are  aimed  at 
discrimination  against  those  who  are  45 
and  over.  Both  permit  exceptions  wiiere 
there  is  a  bona  fide  occupational  quali- 
fication. Both  also  provide  for  a  con- 
ciliation effort  before  the  ultimate  en- 
forcement by  the  courts  when  neces- 
sary. 

After  careful  study  of  the  merits  of 
the  two  proposals,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  bill  which  I  am  cosponsoring  is  the 
more  meritorious  and  the  one  that 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

Last  year,  Mr.  President,  I  made  a 
detailed  statement  on  the  subject  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   bt   Senator   Murphy 

For  some  time  this  great  nation  has  sought 
to  make  available  to  all  Its  citizens  equal 
opportunities  for  employment.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  eliminate  artificial  and  discrimi- 
natory barriers  to  employment.  Beginning 
when  our  forefathers  first  landed  on  our 
shores,  we  early  realized  that  a  man  should 
be  judged  by  his  performance,  not  by  hlj 
religion,  sex,  color  or  national  origin. 

The  gates  leading  to  equal  employmem 
have  not  always  been  open,  at  least  equally 
wide,  to  all  American  citizens. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  in  1964  Title  VI  ol 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  outlawed  dlscriminatloii 
in  employment  practices  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex  and  national  origin. 

One  form  of  employment  discrimination 
was  neglected.  I  am  referring  to  employ- 
ment discrimination  because  of  an  individ- 
ual's age.  I  am  speaking  of  Job  discrimina- 
tion facing  the  nation's  older  worker.  ThU 
has  long  been  a  great  concern  to  me.  One 
of  my  early  acts  when  I  came  to  the  Senatt 
last  year  was  to  Join  Senator  Javits  in  co- 
sponsoring  S.  1752,  which  would  prohibit  Job 
discrimination  because  of  age.  Regrettably, 
no  action  has  been  taken  on  S.  1752.  For- 
tunately we  have  at  hand  a  vehicle  In  the 
form  of  the  minimum  wage  measure  that 
win  permit  us  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
S.  1752.  This  amendment,  offered  by  Senatoi 
Javits  and  others,  and  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring,  win  amend  the  Pair  Iiabor  Stand- 
ards Act  by  adding  a  new  title  problbltlot 
discrimination  In  employment  because  of  agt 
Enforcement  of  the  prohibition  against  age 
discrimination  will  be  by  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  problems  of  tl« 
older  worker,  when  he  becomes  unemployal 
for  one  reason  or  another.  It  might  be  helpful 
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to  examine  some  of  the  general  characterls- 
ya  of  this  group  of  Americans.  In  this  day 
god  age  when  such  emphasis  and  Importance 
are  placed  on  education,  the  older  worker's 
educational  deficiencies  are  a  major  ob- 
gtacle.  Among  male  workers  age  45  to  54, 
oearly  one-third  of  those  who  are  white  and 
jUnost  two-thirds  of  those  non-white  groups 
Itave  not  gone  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 
Among  the  male  workers  65  to  64,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  white  group  and  more  than 
turee-fourths  of  the  non -white  group  have 
not  gone  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 

Many  of  these  workers  were  forced  by  eco- 
Qomic  necessity  during  the  depression  to 
leave  school  and  find  means  to  help  sustain 
their  families  through  those  troubled  times. 
llany  of  the  younger  members  of  this  age 
group  left  school  and  entered  the  labor  mar- 
ket during  World  War  n  when  work  was 
plentiful  and  employers  begged  for  workers. 

Then,  for  whatever  the  reason,  perhaps 
automation  or  the  closing  of  a  plant,  the 
older  worker  might  have  been  told  that  his 
services  were  no  longer  needed.  The  world, 
crushing  in  on  him,  our  older  worker  now 
^falks  the  streets  seeking  new  employment. 
Not  only  will  he  be  made  aware  of  his  educa- 
tional deficiencies,  but  frequently  he  also 
finds  that  employers  disqualify  him  because 
of  his  age. 

Also,  we  know  that  the  older  worker  has 
less  mobility  than  his  younger  counterparts 
In  the  labor  market.  This  results  from  nu- 
merous factors.  The  older  worker  probably 
owns  his  own  home,  may  have  school  age 
children,  and  has  strong  ties  with  the  com- 
munity which  are  difficult  for  him  to  sever. 
The  younger  worker,  on  the  other  band, 
usually  finds  it  easier  to  move  In  order  to 
locate  another  Job.  Evidence  from  many 
studies  indicates  that  unemployed  workers 
who  move,  have  greater  economic  prospects 
than  those  who  are  reluctant  to  move.  A  re- 
cent Labor  Department  study  of  geographical 
mobility  substantiates  these  findings.  About 
72%  of  the  unemployed  persons  who  moved 
between  March  1962  and  March  1963  were 
employed  a  year  later.  Only  55%  of  those 
who  did  not  leave  their  communities  were 
able  to  find  new  jobs.  The  older  worker's 
reluctance  to  move  adds  to  his  dlfllcultles  In 
finding  new  employment. 

Statistics  clearly  show  that  the  older  work- 
er once  unemployed.  Is  likely  to  remain  with- 
out work  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  The 
average  duration  of  unempolyment  for 
males  in  1964  in  the  45  to  64  age  group  was 
20.8  weeks.  This  compares  to  an  average  of 
14.5  weeks  for  all  males. 

Now,  if  It  were  not  enough  that  the  doors 
to  employment  were  closed  to  the  older 
worker  because  of  lack  of  education  and 
skills,  an  older  worker  often  faces  an  attitude 
on  the  part  of  some  employers  that  prevents 
him  from  receiving  serious  consideration  or 
even  an  interview  in  his  search  for  employ- 
ment. This  employer  discrimination  results 
to  a  great  extent  from  employer  misconcep- 
tions about  the  perfromance  of  older  workers 
and  the  relative  cost  to  the  firm  of  hiring 
older  rather  than  younger  workers. 

In  1963,  a  study  of  employer  orders  re- 
ceived in  the  local  state  Employment  Service 
offlces  In  eight  major  cities  In  states  not  hav- 
ing antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  laws  found  that  47% 
of  job  orders  specified  upper  age  limits,  18% 
specified  workers  under  36.  and  33%  set  sige 
limits  under  45.  The  1963  study  was  up- 
dated by  the  Employment  Service  In  a  survey 
done  In  the  Spring  of  1965.  The  Employ- 
ment Service  Interviewed  selected  employers 
as  to  their  attitudes  and  hiring  records. 
Only  8.6%  of  new  workers  hired  by  these 
employers  during  1964  were  over  45,  which 
was  less  than  one-third  of  this  group's  pro- 
portion among  the  unemployed.  Approxi- 
mately 25%  of  the  employers  Interviewed 
had  upper  age  limits  for  hiring. 

Employers  gave  many  reasons  why  they  do 
not  hire  older  workers.   In  a  1969  study  done 


in  my  state  of  California,  the  following  rea- 
sons were  given  for  not  hiring  older  workers: 
22.4%  of  the  employers  said  that  older  work- 
ers cannot  maintain  production  standards; 
20.9%  said  that  they  cannot  meet  a  com- 
pany's physical  requirements;  13.2%  said 
older  workers  were  Inflexible;  10.1%  men- 
tioned pension  and  insurance  costs;  7.1% 
felt  that  the  older  workers  were  too  close  to 
the  compulsory  retirement  age;  5.2%  pre- 
ferred younger  people;  3.2%  found  older 
workers  more  diflScult  to  train;  3.1%  felt 
that  they  were  excessively  absent;  and  2.7% 
had  a  policy  of  promotion  from  within  the 
firm.  WhUe  obviously  some  of  the  reasons 
given  by  the  employers  are  Just  and  reason- 
able, there  certamiy  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
Justification  for^ome  of  the  reasons  given 
by  employers  for  upper  age  limits. 

A  recent  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study 
of  health  and  Insurance  plans  and  their  ef- 
fect on  the  employment  of  older  workers 
shows  that  the  costs  do  not  vary  greatly  due 
to  age,  since  the  rates  are  based  on  the  en- 
tire company's  average  costs.  For  example, 
the  older  worker  frequently  does  not  have 
the  small  chUdren  nor  the  expense  of  ma- 
ternity care,  and  savings  such  as  this  would 
equal  or  perhaps  outweigh  the  higher  costs 
of  morbidity.  Private  pension  plans  have 
also  been  an  obstacle  to  the  hiring  of  older 
workers.  In  the  umted  States  today  twenty- 
five  million  workers  are  covered  by  some 
form  of  private  retirement  plan.  Most  of 
these  plans  require  Involuntary  retirement. 
The  cost  of  a  pension  depends  on  the  age  of 
the  worker  at  the  time  he  is  hired  and,  there- 
fore, pension  plans  are  more  expensive  when 
a  worker  is  hired  at  a  later  age. 

Many  studies,  however,  have  argued  that 
the  pension  and  Insurance  costs  of  hiring 
older  workers  are  over-estimated.  This  can 
be  outweighed  by  careful  consideration  of 
the  skiUs  and  experience  that  the  older 
worker  Is  bringing  to  the  job.  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  has  stated: 
"The  more  one  examines  pwnslon  and  Insur- 
ance costs,  the  less  valid  they  become  as 
legitimate  barriers  to  the  employment  of 
mature  workers.  When  one  considers  the 
many  personal  assets  the  mature  employee 
brings  to  the  Job    (pension   and  Insurance 


costs    certainly    lose    whatever    significance 
they  may  appear  to  have." 

There  have  also  been  many  studies  done 
on  the  Job  performance  of  the  older  worker 
and  studies  done  by  the  Labor  Department 
show  that  job  performance  does  not  decrease 
sigiUflcantly  with  age.  A  1961  survey  of 
postal  employees  showed  that  workers  40  to 
59  years  of  age  produced  as  much  as  younger 
workers  In  the  same  type  of  Job.  Even  at 
age  60  and  over,  the  average  output  was  only 
4%  less  than  the  output  of  workers  age  35 
to  39.  Two  stirveys  of  jjerformance  done  by 
the  Lat>or  Department  in  1956  and  1957  Indi- 
cate that  there  Is  a  stable  average  i>erfonn- 
ance  level  through  age  54  with  some  falling 
off  of  the  average  output  of  the  age  55  to 
64  group.  The  studies  also  Indicated  that 
there  was  a  wide  variability  of  perform- 
ance within  a  given  age  group.  These  stud- 
ies showed  too  that  there  was  no  difference 
in  attendance  between  the  age  groups. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  Indication  of  the 
value  of  the  older  worker  Is  In  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  employers  themselves.  Employ- 
ers consistently  praised  their  older  workers. 
A  1951  study  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  showed  that  out  of  3,107  re- 
porting companies,  the  great  majority  found 
their  older  workers  equal  or  superior  to 
younger  workers. 

Percentages  of  employers  holding  specified 
opinions  of  older  workers 


Perfomianoe  of  older  workers 

Factors 

Superior 

Equal 

Not 
equal 

Work  pertormftuce 

Attenaance.. 

22.4 
48.3 
32.2 
48.4 

70.3 
40.8 
65.2 
50.8 

-.2 
1.9 

Safety  records 

2.6 

Work  attitudes 

.8 

I  would  like  to  read  this  NAM  survey. 

A  panel  of  196  executives  was  polled  in 
1959  by  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  and 
the  results  of  this  queetionnaire  further  Indi- 
cate that  older  workers  have  definite  advan- 
tages for  employers.  I  would  also  like  to 
read  this  survey. 


Company  with  less 
than  1,000  workers 


Company  with  more 
than  1,000  workers 


Is  the  older  worker  less  efficient? 

Is  he  less  regular  in  attendance? 

Is  he  more  accident  prone?  

Is  he  more  inclined  to  erurable? 

Is  he  mor«  likely  to  be  late?  - — 

Is  he  more  difficult  to  supervise?     

Is  he  more  understanding  of  manapcment?  — 

Is  he  less  likely  to  move  to  a  new  joh? 

Is  he  more  resistant  to  new  ideas  and  methods? 


No 

No 

No 

No... 

No 

No 

Yes  

Yes  

Yes 


PtTcent    , 
70 


At  the  present  time  laws  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination In  private  employment  on  the 
basis  of  a  person's  age  are  In  effect  in  twenty 
states  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  New  York  State 
a  report  on  the  first  two  and  a  half  years 
(July  1,  1958,  to  December  31,  1960)  of  their 
age  discrimination  law,  a  total  of  277  com- 
plaints alleging  discrimination  on  account  of 
age  are  described.  In  31%  of  these  cases, 
some  unlawful  practice  was  found  and  ad- 
Justed.  209  of  the  cases  had  been  closed  by 
the  end  of  1960.  A  spot  check  was  taken  at 
one  office  before  and  after  the  law  was  en- 
acted. In  1955-1956,  22.7%  of  the  job  orders 
placed  with  the  office  carried  upper  age 
limits.  This  number  had  been  greatly  re- 
duced by  1958-1959  to  .3%  of  the  total.  A 
general  evaluation  of  the  experience  In  New 
York  indicates  that  prejudice  la  breaking 
down  and  that  there  has  been  almost  a  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  age  specification  In 
want  ads  and  a  great  reduction  of  placing 
age  limits  by  employers  in  Job  orders. 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment In   1963   on  the  effectiveness  of 


state  laws,  the  response  from  state  agencies 
Indicated  that  the  enactment  of  age  dis- 
crimination statutes  has  been  followed  by  a 
decrease  in  discriminatory  age  specifications 
In  Job  advertismg  and  In  Job  orders. 

In  1964  the  Department  of  Labor  con- 
ducted a  conference  of  officials  who  adminis- 
ter the  state  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  laws,  and 
one  point  made  at  this  conference  was  the 
desirability  of  federal  legislation  in  thU 
field.  Secretary  Wlrtz  has  reported  that  In 
thirty  states  which  have  no  laws  against 
age  discrimination,  fiUly  half  of  all  the  job 
openings  are  closed  to  applicants  over  60 
years  of  age  and  about  one-third  of  the  job 
openings  are  closed  to  appUcants  over  45 
years  of  age. 

So,  it  Is  obvious  that  age  dlBcilminatlon 
does  present  a  problem  in  this  country.  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  include  Job 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  with  the 
present  ban  on  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  reUgion,  lex  and  national 
origin.    I  am  hopeful  that  the  Labor  and 
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Public  Welfare  Committee  will  enact  this 
amendment  to  the  mlnlinum  wage  bill. 

I  do  not  feel  that  tHU  will  be  a  complete 
panacea  for  the  problems  of  our  older  work- 
ers. It  will,  however,  be  a  significant  step 
In  the  right  direction.  Nor  do  I  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  federal  government  alone 
should  Involve  Itself  In  this  problem.  The 
■tates  are  moving  have  moved  '  and  should 
ooatinue  to  move  toward  equal  employment 
opportunities.  Private  groups  have  done 
outstanding  work  In  Initiating  programs  to 
help  older  workers  and  to  help  educate  the 
public  at  large.  In  California  this  has 
certainly  been  true.  In  Pasadena  a  group 
called  "Jobs  After  Forty,"  formed  In  1059, 
has  conducted  surveys,  sponsored  workshops, 
clinics  and  forums  with  employers  and 
potential  employees  and  reports  great  suc- 
cesses In  the  placement  of  applicants. 
"Experience  Unlimited"  Is  an  organization 
composed  of  Jobless  executives  and  man- 
agerial personnel.  They  make  extensive  use 
of  group  discussions  and  group  counsel- 
ing to  aid  the  older  worker  In  locating  em- 
ployment. "California  Associates"  Is  a  simi- 
lar organization  for  women  In  the  executive 
or  managerial  field.  "Careers  Unlimited"  for 
women  Is  another  private  and  civic  organiza- 
tion which  tries  to  place  older  women  In 
jobs,  and  volunteers  work  with  applicants  on 
an  Individual  basis  often  accompcmylng  ap- 
plicants when  they  go  to  see  prospective 
employers. 

National  organizations,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  the  American 
Legion,  and  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 
have  conducted  Intensive  massive  campaigns 
to  promote  the  hiring  of  older  workers.  Fed- 
eral programs,  such  as  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
have  helped  the  older  worker. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  has  not  been  giving  the  attention  to  the 
older  worker  that  It  should.  In  1962-1963, 
a  total  of  3,250  workers  45  years  old  and  over 
completed  training  coiirses  under  the  Act. 
This  constituted  about  1 1  %  of  those  trained. 
The  older  workers  comprised  about  29%  of 
the  unemployed  group.  The  on-the-job 
training  program  has  not  been  used  ade- 
quately. Early  this  year,  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  held  hearings  on  the  on-the-job 
training  programs,  and  I  was  shocked  upon 
hearing  the  testimony  on  the  amount  of 
paper  work  reqvUred  in  order  to  participate 
In  on-the-job  training.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  employers  have  not  been  participating 
as  much  as  some  of  us  would  hope.  In  all 
fairness  to  the  Labor  Department,  It  was  an- 
nounced that  they  have  finally  taken  steps 
to  lessen  the  paper  work. 

The  older  worker,  like  all  Americans, 
should  be  Judged  on  his  merit.  The  older 
worker  should  not  have  the  doors  to  em- 
ployment closed  before  he  Is  even  given  con- 
sideration. Enactment  of  this  amendment 
will  be  of  great  significance  to  our  older 
workers. 


continue  what  it  began  some  years  ago— 
a  further  commitmant  of  aid  to  a  rela- 
tively new  nation,  Ihdia,  whose  leaders 
are  as  deeply  conunitted  to  the  concept 
of  self-reliance  as  we  Americans  have 
been  throughout  our  own  national  exist- 
ence.   It  is  reassuring  to  me  to  see  that 
the  U.S.  Government  has  taken  a  con- 
scious decision  to  assist  the  Indian  peo- 
ple in  moving  toward  economic  goals — 
self-suflBciency  in  food  and  a  viable  econ- 
omy generally — which  the  Indians  have 
set    for    themselves.     Our   relationship 
with  India  in  the  aid  field  Is  much  more 
likely  to  be  a  harmonious  one  if  we  con- 
tinue to  Insist  that  our  role  will  be  that 
of  assisting  the  Indians  to  meet  goals 
which  they  profoundly  feel  are  necessary 
to  their  national  well-being  than  if  we 
and  they  held  widely  divergent  views  on 
proper  goals.   A  continuing  Indian  com- 
mitment to  using  aid  preferred  by  the 
United  States  and  other  aid  donor  na- 
tions to  expand  the  Indian  economy  to 
the  point  where  such  aid  will,  one  day, 
no   longer   be   necessary,   suggests   the 
optimum  context  within  which  aid  re- 
sources can  be  put  to  appropriate  use. 
I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  the  execu- 
tive   and   legislative    branches   of    the 
American  Government  have  undertaken 
to  verify  the  extent  to  which  India's 
leaders  and  the  people  of  that  coimtry 
have  been  translating   the   precept  of 
"self-reliance"    int©    fairly    impressive 
practice.    Tradition  dies  hard,  and  the 
older  and  more  conservative  the  society, 
the  more  slowly  it  dies.    India's  leaders 
constantly  scold  their  people  for  contin- 
uing to  do  things  in  outmoded  ways. 
There  is  a  bright  side,  however;  the  ea- 
gerness with  which  aged  farmers  try  fer- 
tilizer on  their  land*  for  the  first  time,  or 
their  willingness  to  plant  new  varieties  of 
grains,  give  ample  witness  to  the  fact 
that  desirable  changes  are  underway. 
These  changes  augur  well  for  India's 
continuing   economic   development   and 
argue    persuasively    that     the     United 
States  should  assist  India  in  that  task. 


POOD  FOR  INDIA 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we 
Americans  are  proud  of  the  way  we  have 
built  this  country,  starting  with  a  wilder- 
ness, into  the  vibrant  economy  we  have 
today.  In  the  building  process  we  re- 
lied largely  on  ourselves  and  on  our  im- 
mediate neighbors,  though,  to  be  sure, 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  what  to- 
day we  might  loosely  call  "economic  as- 
sistance," which  came  into  this  new 
land  from  countries  beyond  the  sea. 

The  President's  message  on  food  aid 
to  India  proposes  that  the  United  States 


THE  CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
is  changing  all  around  us,  and  we  can- 
not shut  our  eyes  to  this  change. 
Shortly,  I  hope,  the  Senate  will  consider 
the  Consular  Convention  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  ratification  of  that  treaty 
will  not  greatly  change  the  tide  of  events, 
perhaps,  but  it  will  jhow  we  are  not  blind 
to  the  changes  and  are  determined  not  to 
miss  the  tide,  or  miss  the  boat,  to  bor- 
row from  the  word«  of  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  last  evening's  Washington  Star. 
Mr.  President,  the  editorial,  entitled 
"Our  Changing  World,"  is  directed  at 
Members  of  this  body,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  those  to  whom  it  applies  will  pay 
heed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oxm  Chakgino  Worij) 
"There  is  a  tide  In  th«  affairs  of  men. 

Which,   taken   at   ttie    fiood,   leads   on   to 
fortune; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 


It  is  our  earnest  belief  that  such  a  tide  U 
running  now.  And  It  will  be  a  tragic  thUiB 
if  this  tide  la  allowed  to  ebb  away  b€cau4 
of  a  misguided  belief,  no  matter  how  sin- 
cerely held,  that  ours  is  a  world  In  which 
nothing  changes  or  ever  will. 

This,  however,  is  a  dismal  prospect  which 
emerges  from  the  attitude  of  such  influential 
Republicans  as  Senators  Hlckenlooper  and 
Mundt. 

They  are  against  the  consular  treaty  and 
the  expansion  of  East- West  trade.  If  one  u 
to  Judge  from  the  questions  they  asked  of 
George  Kennan  in  his  appearance  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  no  bridges  will 
ever  be  built  between  East  and  West  if  they 
can  help  it. 

Yet  it  seems  to  us  that  the  fact  of  the 
crumbling  of  Communism's  supposedly  mon- 
olithic structure  is  too  obvious  to  be  de- 
nied. Communist  China's  Internal  agonies 
have  all  but  brought  an  open  break  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Yugoslavia,  Romania  and  Po- 
land have  long  since  shaken  off  the  Stallnln 
chains.  There  have  been  more  than  a  few 
indications  that  Moscow,  far  from  clinging 
to  a  belief  that  war  between  communleni 
and  capitalism  is  inevitable,  wants  to  moTe 
toward  a  better  relationship  with  us.  Why 
not?  Such  a  move  would  serve  Russia's  in- 
terest — Just  as  it  would  serve  ours. 

It  is  true  that  Russia  has  been  supplying 
sophisticated  weapons  to  North  Vietnam  but 
to  nowhere  near  the  extent  that  we  have 
been  supplying  South  Vietnam.  This  is 
something  that  should  be  viewed  In  per- 
spective against  the  background  of  Moscow's 
need  to  protect  Its  own  "image,"  and  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  Russians  could  be  send- 
ing In  a  great  deal  more  arms  and  other  aid 
than  they  have  done  up  to  this  time. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  will  be  over  one  oj 
these  days.  Meanwhile,  or  so  it  seems  to  us, 
the  things  that  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
East-West  relationship  should  be  done.  One 
thing  that  can  be  done  Is  for  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  consular  treaty — a  relatively  small 
item,  perhaps,  but  still  of  some  importance. 

Ratification,  however,  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  get 
it,  and  the  Republicans  very  probably  will 
decide  the  issue.  Tills  being  the  case,  we 
hope  that  those  G.O.P.  senators  who  are  ncv 
on  the  fence  will  take  their  cue  from  the 
Thruston  Mortons.  Eisenhowers  and  Nlx- 
ons— not  from  the  Mundts  and  the  Hicken- 
loopers. 

If  we  miss  the  tide  that  Is  running  now. 
we  may  also  discover  too  late  that  we  have 
missed  the  boat. 


OCEANOGRAPHY'S  GROWTH  IN 
HAWAII 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  call  attention  to  the  growing 
role  of  oceanography  in  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii. With  foresight  and  planning,  lead- 
ers in  goverrunent,  university  and  private 
enterprise  in  recent  years  have  laid  the 
foundation  to  make  the  50th  State  an 
outstanding  center  for  the  study  and  de- 
velopment of  marine  resources.  The 
progress  in  oceanographlc  programs 
and  the  Increasing  Investment  and  in- 
terest shown  by  mainland  agencies  and 
experts  are  most  encouraging. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  colleagues 
who  made  the  89th  Congress  so  produc- 
tive in  the  field  of  marine  science  and 
technology.  The  enactment  of  the  Ma- 
rine Resources  and  Engineering  Devel- 
opment Act  and  the  Sea  Grant  Colleges 
and  Programs  Act  represents  a  long  step 
toward  giving  oceanography  the  national 
status  and  support  it  deserves.  By  pass- 
ing these  new  laws,  the  Congress  has 
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stimulated  a  wider  understanding,  con- 
cern and  support  of  oceanography  and 
related  fields  throughout  the  Nation  than 
has  been  the  case  at  any  time  heretofore. 

As  a  cosponsor  and  active  advocate 
of  both  of  these  measures,  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  Hawaii  looks  forward  to  par- 
ticipating fully  in  every  way  it  can  in 
supporting  and  Implementing  the  objec- 
tives of  the  legislation. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  is  especially  for- 
tunate that  one  of  its  residents,  Taylor 
A  Pryor,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Engineering,  and  Resources,  created  un- 
der Public  Law  89-454.  He  has  amply 
demonstrated  his  vigorous  leadership  in 
establishing  the  Oceanic  Foundation  at 
Makapuu,  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  as  a 
private  nonprofit  organization  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  human  progress  in 
the  sea,  and  his  enterprise  in  developing 
the  Sea  Life  Park  as  a  public  display  of 
Hawaiian  marine  life  and  ocean  science 
which  provides  partial  financial  support 
for  the  Oceanic  Foundation.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  he  will  make  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  Marine  Science 
Commission  to  which  he  was  recently  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

A  most  useful  collection  of  articles  on 
oceanographlc  progress  in  Hawaii  has 
been  published  by  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser, which  created  the  Captain  Cook 
Chair  in  Oceanography  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  in  1965.  I  commend  the  Ad- 
vertiser for  the  special  interest  it  has 
displayed  in  promoting  oceanography 
and  for  its  public  education  efforts  in 
this  field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  full-page  col- 
lection of  articles  on  the  Advertiser's  edi- 
torial page  of  January  17.  1967.  The  ar- 
ticles are  titled,  "Hawaii  and  Oceanics," 
"Makapuu  Plumbs  Sea  Secrets,"  "VB.. 
Expands  Ocean  Studies,"  and  "Industry 
Eyes  Island  Sites." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 

Jan.  17,  19671 

Hawaii  and  Oceanics 

The  Presidential  appointment  of  Tap 
Pryor  to  the  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Engineering  and  Resources  Is  more  meaning- 
ful than  It  might  at  first  appear. 

The  deserved  national  recognition  of  the 
dynamic  and  talented  young  scientist  is 
gratifying.  But  coupled  with  it  is  the 
heightened  opportunity  of  Hawaii  to  play  an 
accelerating  role  In  those  aspects  of  a  na- 
tional oceanographlc  program  for  which  the 
Islands  have  special  strengths. 

The  15-member  commission,  which  has  a 
life  of  18  monthfl,  Is  to  recommend  such  a 
program,  adequate  In  scope  and  support,  to 
meet  present  and  future  needs  in  marine 
science. 

To  prepare  itself,  it  will  review  existing 
surveys,  research  programs,  training,  and 
projects  related  to  obtaining  the  needed  re- 
sources from  our  marine  environment. 

The  commission's  report  will  be  submitted 
to  the  President,  through  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment, and  to  the  Congress.  It  thus  can 
serve  as  a  basis  for  legislation. 

The  need  to  make  maximum   use  of  the 
productive  oppwrtunltles  in  the  ocean  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  urgent.   For  a  century  of 
oceanographlc  surveys  has  led  so  far  to  rela- 
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tlvely    little    exploitation    of    our    marine 

wealth. 

And  yet  economic  and  human  needs 
around  the  world  demand  not  only  an  ex- 
pansion of  our  knowledge  of  the  marine 
environment — but  a  tremendous  speedup  in 
our  utilization  of  its  food  and  mineral 
resources. 

A  growing  nimiber  of  sound  ocean-oriented 
operations  are  developing  all  over  the  coun- 
try. By  playing  a  cooperative  rather  than  an 
excessively  competitive  role,  Hawaii  can  pro- 
vide a  service  to  many  of  them. 

We  can  be,  in  one  observer's  words,  "every- 
body's bride  and  not  a  bridesmaid  left 
behind." 

For  example,  there's  a  pipeline  network 
projected  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  which 
would  drain  the  gas  and  oil  from  leases  held 
by  22  petroleum  companies. 

Six  engineers  involved  in  the  project  have 
Just  spent  some  days  here  seeing  how  Hawaii 
might  be  able  to  develop  a  new  pipeline 
technology  for  use  in  the  Gulf. 

We  have  close  to  shore  the  kind  of  depths 
in  which  the  engineers  are  interested,  where- 
as m  the  Gulf  they'd  have  to  go  out  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  make  their  tests.  We  have 
clear,  warm  sea-water  year-around.  In 
short,  we  have  ideal  conditions  for  their  par- 
ticular purposes,  a  fact  which  led  the  head 
of  the  visiting  team  to  say  he  thought  Hawaii 
could  make  an  Important  contribution  to  the 
^.  Oil  and  gas  industry. 

AnomBr  example:  when  Tap  Pryor  In  De- 
<!6mBerattended  a  symposiima  on  deep-sea 
vehicles  at  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc 
Institution,  there  was  discussion  of  whether 
that  famed  Massachusetts  organization 
should  set  up  an  annex  In  Hawaii. 

Woods  Hole  is  the  organization  In  ocean- 
ography and  marine  biology  with  the  earliest 
and  broadest  experience  In  Atlantic  research. 
It  seemed  quite  reasonable  to  some  of  the 
top  people  there,  says  Pryor,  to  consider  put- 
ting a  foot  in  the  Pacific  by  utilizing  Hawaii. 
The  possibility,  he  adds,  is  now  being  worked 
on. 

Hawaii  has  come  quite  a  way  In  the  oceanic 
field  since  the  first  major  conference  was 
sponsored  on  Maui  two  years  ago  this  month 
by  Governor  Bums. 

The  Governor  continues  to  put  the  full 
energy  of  the  State  behind  marine  science 
development.  It  was  hardly  surprlsmg  that 
it  was  he.  along  with  Senator  Inouye,  who 
recommended  Pryor  to  the  White  House  for 
appointment  to  the  national  commission. 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  are  stories  giving 
some  detail  of  the  activities  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii;  at  the  Oceanic  Institute, 
which  is  the  research  arm  of  Pryor's  Sea  Life 
Park;  and  in  other  private  and  public  sec- 
tors. 

In  sum  it  is  impressive,  but  It  really  should 
be  only  the  beginning.  Because  of  its  in- 
terest and  capacity,  Hawaii  Inevitably  will 
benefit  from  the  comprehensive,  long-range 
and  coordinated  national  program  eventually 
to  come  Into  being. 

One  of  the  problems  which  Hawaii  has 
been  having  in  common  with  other  ocean- 
minded  areas  Is  the  lack  of  a  central  pool 
of  information  on  significant  developments. 
The  new  national  commission  should  be 
helpful  in  this  respect. 

Interestingly,  Pryor  plans  to  open  a  Wash- 
ington office  and  to  Invite  the  State  Dept. 
of  Planning  and  Economic  Development  and 
the  University  to  share  it. 

Pryor's  contribution  to  the  commissions 
work  obviously  will  be  toward  Its  national 
goal.  But  In  the  process  Hawaii  should 
benefit  to  the  extent  that  we  merit. 


organizations — for     extensive     research     in 
ocean  engineering  and  biological  sciences. 

Pryor's  non-profit  Oceanic  Foundation 
oversees  the  development  of  the  park,  the 
adjacent  laboratories  and  simulators  of  a 
marine  research  institute,  and  a  variety  of 
underwater  testing  facilities  Immediately 
offshore.  Contractual  work  is  now  being  per- 
formed for  Federal  agencies  and  Industrial 
associates. 

The  essential  research  organization  at 
Makapuu  is  the  Oceanic  Institute,  which  last 
week  announced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  John 
Hendrlckson  as  its  permanent  director. 

Existing  operating  divisions  are  those  of 
marme  science  and  ocean  engineering,  with 
a  marine  medical  group  scheduled  to  become 
active  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  institute's  current  major  activities  in- 
clude the  largest  sea-farming  project  in  the 
world,  utilizing  large  new  labs  at  Makapuu 
and  restored  Hawaiian  fishponds  on  the 
island  of  Molokal. 

The  institute  is  expanding  its  Cetacean 
Research  Center  to  enlarge  its  well-known 
studies  of  whale  and  porpoise  communication 
and  behavior.  During  this  year  the  institute 
will  begin  diver-oriented  biomedical  research 
and  win  undertake  detailed  submarine  topo- 
graphic surveys  and  other  offshore  oceano- 
graphlc studies. 

Pryor's  Makal  Range,  an  entity  separate 
from  the  Oceanic  Institute,  Is  already  being 
described  as  a  major  national  undersea  test- 
ing facility  which  cannot  be  duplicated 
elsewhere. 

Under  construction  this  year,  it  Is  intended 
primarily  as  an  industrial  provlng-ground  for 
sea-fioor  research  and  development.  It  In- 
cludes permanent  sea-floor  laboratories  at 
various  depths  to  house  diver-technlclans 
for  days  or  weeks  at  a  time  while  they  work 
on  nearby  test  installations,  such  as  sea-floor 
oil  wells  and  experimental  tankage. 

The  range  systems,  including  habitats, 
life-support  and  communication,  were  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  In  design.  Initial  con- 
struction Includes  a  pier  for  research  vessels 
and  submerslbles,  shoreslde  decompression 
chambers  and  medical  facilities,  and  the 
opening  of  a  major  professional-dlvlng  school 
for  employes  of  petroleum  and  construction 
Industries. 

A  second  phase  of  the  Makal  Range  already 
in  planning  is  a  fuUy  Instrumented  deep- 
range:  a  "bugged''  slice  of  the  ocean  from 
Makapuu  to  depths  of  thousands  of  feet. 
Pryor's  various  organizations  are  described 
as  having  three  singular  advantages. 

The  first  is  that  "the  sum  of  expanding 
facilities  and  talent  is  greater  than  the  total 
of  its  parts,  due  to  proximity  and  mutual 
support." 

Second,  within  the  complex  organizational 
structure,  with  its  non-profit  institution* 
and  entirely  separate  industrial  associations, 
there  Is  room  for  almost  any  type  of  pro- 
gram, project,  user  or  customer. 

And  third,  Makapuu  is  "probably  the  first 
major  oceanic  research  and  development  in- 
stallation which  practices  the  belief  that 
oceanography  Is  not  a  single,  academic  sci- 
ence but  a  whole  world." 

Pryor  preaches  that  the  exploration  of  the 
sea  and  the  wise  exploitation  of  Its  resource* 
require  not  Just  sclentlsta  and  technicians, 
but  lawyers,  economists,  truck  drivers,  secre- 
taries, construction  crews,  accountants,  law- 
makers and  manufacturers.  At  Makapuu 
everyone,  whatever  his  Job,  la  an  "oceanogra- 
pher." 


Makaptttj  Plumbs  Sea  Secrets 
What  the  public  sees  at  Sea  LUe  Park  oc- 
cupies less  than  one-tenth  of  the  area  of  Tap 
Pryor's  marine  complex  at  Makapuu  Point. 

On  the  rest  of  the  property  he  is  struc- 
turing an   almost  bewildering  number   of 


UH  Expands  Ocean  Stttdies 
Ocean-related  teaching  and  research  ao^ 
tlvltles  have  shown  steady  growth  In  the  part 
two  years  at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

Ocean  science  programs  are  conducted  by 
a  number  of  disciplines  and  reeearcih  units. 
Including  the  Departments  of  Oceanography, 
Ocean  Engineering.  Zoology  and  the  HawaU 
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Inatitiite  of  Gei^byslcs  and  the  Hawaii  In* 
■tltuto  of  M&rlne  Biology. 

The  basic  academic  program  Is  conducted 
by  the  oceanography  department  headed  by 
Dr.  Richard  O.  Bader,  former  |»'ograin  direc- 
tor In  oceanography  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  who  Joined  the  University  fac- 
ulty in  I}ecem.ber  1966. 

In  the  fall  of  1964  there  were  three  faculty 
members  in  the  department  and  10  students 
majoring  in  oceanography.  Today  there  are 
15  members  of  the  deptuisnent  conducting 
instruction  for  more  than  40  majors. 

The  oceanography  program  at  the  TJnl- 
verslty  was  given  added  support  when  The 
Hbnolulu  Advertiser  created  the  Captain  Ckx>k 
Chair  In  Oceanography  In  1966. 

Oceanography-related  research  projects 
underway  Include  compilation  of  the  Atlas 
on  Physical  Oceanography  of  the  Interna- 
tional Indian  Ocean  Expedition,  studies  of 
Pleistocene  sea-level  fluctuations  in  the 
Central  Pacific  Basin,  current  patterns 
around  and  through  the  Hawaiian  Island 
chain,  and  sea-air  Interaction  In  the  North 
Pacific,  especially  In  the  trade-wind  area 
and  Its  relation  to  ocean  circulation. 

An  active  research  program  In  marine 
geophysics  is  developing  both  within  the  de- 
partment of  oceanography  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  solid-earth  geophysics  research 
group  of  the  Hawaii  Institute  of  Oeopbyslcs 
which  receives  about  $600,000  a  year  in  non- 
State  funds  for  oceanograpblc  research. 
Gravity,  magnetic  and  seismic  surveys  are 
undeway  at  many  places  along  the  Hawaiian 
swell  and  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific  Bafiln. 

Chemical  oceanograpblc  research  programs 
currently  in  progress  include  studies  of 
trace  metals  and  various  aspects  of  the 
organic  chemistry  of  sea  water,  and  compara- 
tive biochemical  studies  of  marine  organisms. 
Palaeomagnetic,  thermal  conductivity,  and 
other  geological  and  geopyhsical  studies  are 
being  made  of  deep-sea  sediment  cores. 

Biological  programs  underway  Include  the 
structure  and  dynamics  of  plankton  popula- 
tions, a  progn^m  that  la  keyed  to  the  unique 
accessibility  of  the  populations  in  Kaneohe 
Bay  and  the  adjacent  deep-ocean  habitat. 

There  Is  also  an  active  program.  Including 
both  field  and  laboratory  research  on  the 
biology  and  ecology  of  larval  pelagic  fish. 
In  addition,  there  are  programs,  in  primary 
production,  phytoplankton  ecology,  zoo- 
plankton  behavior,  population  dynamics, 
benthlc  ecology,  and  zooplankton  samplings. 

The  imlversity's  leadership  In  oceano- 
grapblc research  resulted  in  Hawaii  being 
selected  as  the  site  for  the  Mohole  Project. 
However,  due  ot  the  Vietnam  crisis.  Congress 
shelved  the  project. 

New  oceanography  research  facilities  are 
planned  at  Kewalo  Basin  and  the  Institute 
Is  planning  to  develop  a  research  facility  on 
Fanning  Island. 

The  Institute  Is  also  furnishing  the  scien- 
tific personnel  for  a  study  of  the  behavior  of 
underwater  sounds  in  the  Central  Pacific. 
This  work  is  being  conducted  on  a  $500,000 
contract  from  the  Alpine  Geoph3rslcal  Asso- 
ciates of  New  Jersey  who  are  making  the 
study  for  the  Navy  Oceanograpblc  Office. 

The  University's  Coconut  Island  research 
facility  was  given  the  responsibility  by  the 
state  legislature  for  a  major  new  fisheries  re- 
search program  In  1965  and  the  lab  changed 
Its  name  to  the  Hawaii  Institute  of  Marine 
Biology. 

To  meet  a  growing  demand  in  research 
and  Industry  for  ocean  engineering  gradu- 
ates, the  University  created  a  new  master  of 
science  degree  program  In  this  field  In  June 
1966. 

Insustbt  Etzs  Island  Sms 
(By  WaUace  lUtcheU) 
A  modest  advertisement  placed  in  sever- 
al llmited-clrciilation  technical  publica- 
tions last  year  pnxluced  strong  testimony 
to  growing  industrial  interest  in  Hawaii  as 
an  oceanic  research  site. 


The  ad  was  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Planning  and  Economic  De- 
velopment and  the  Hawaii  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000,  and  it  ap- 
peared m  the  Harvard  Business  Review, 
Under  Sea  Technology  and  several  other 
scientific  journals. 

It  called  attention  to  Hawaii's  advan- 
tages for  oceanic  endeavor  and  offered  ad- 
ditional information  on  request  via  a  State 
brochure,  "Hawaii:  Gateway  to  Hydro- 
space." 

There  were  547  requests  for  the  brochure. 

Last  August  a  symposium  on  oceano- 
grapblc research  was  oonducted  here  by 
the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers,  drawing  exptrts  from  all  over 
the  world.  It  drew  more  industrialists  than 
do  most  such  meetings,  which  generally  are 
monoptollzed  by  scientists. 

More  and  more  firms  are  competing  for 
government  contracts  for  oceanic  research 
work,  and  many  of  them  are  doing  it  in  Ha- 
waiian waters. 

Much  of  the  work  is  of  classified  mili- 
tary nature  In  connection  with  the  Navy 
antisubmarine  warfare  projects. 

The  biggest  and  best-known  Navy  proj- 
ect is,  of  course,  the  construction  of  an  un- 
derwater instrumentation  range  10  miles  off 
the  west  coast  of  Kauai  near  Barking  Sands. 

Kentron  Hawaii,  a  subsidiary  of  Ung- 
Temco-Vought  Corp.,  is  the  major  contrac- 
tor. Lesser  known  are  some  of  the  subcon- 
tractors such  as  ITT-Ftderal  Laboratories 
and  Undersea  Engineering  and  Construc- 
tion Co.  They  do  not  get  headlines  but  op- 
erate  under  financially-befty   contracts. 

The  Honolulu-based  Undersea  Engineering 
firm  has  a  $1  million  contract  making  sub- 
marine explorations  off  Thailand  as  part  of 
that  nation's  program  of  making  an  Inven- 
tory of  commercial  potentials  on  the  ocean 
floor  off  its  coasts. 

Paclflc  Submerslbles,  Inc.,  was  formed 
last  year  for  oceanic  research  contract 
work  and  expects  delivery  next  month  of  a 
$100,000  submarine  equipped  with  hydrauli- 
cally-powered  exterior  "arms"  for  undersea 
work. 

Alpine  Geophysical  Associates,  Inc.,  of 
New  Jersey  has  established  a  local  office 
because  of  its  growing  ocenlc  research 
contract  work  in  the  Pa<iiflc  area. 

The  Environmental  soience  Services  Ad- 
ministration (ESSA)  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  is  assigning  a  new  Coastal 
and  Geodetic  Sxirvey  hydrographic  ship, 
MacArthur,  to  home  port  in  Honolulu  be- 
cause of  growing  demands  for  oceanograpblc 
research. 

TRW  Systems,  Inc.,  of  Redondo  Beach, 
Calif.,  Sea-Tech,  Inc.;  Bissett-Berman 
Corp.  of  SanU  Monica,  CaUf.;  Bendlx  Field 
Engineering  of  Owlngs  MUls,  Md.,  and  oth- 
er firms  with  oceanograpblc  research  capa- 
bilities have  established  branch  offices  here. 

In  every  case,  they  help  to  attract 
additional  industrial  Interest  in  oceanic 
studies  In  Hawaii  waters  because  they  are 
here  and  ready  to  operate. 

The  Hawaii  Manufacturers'  Assn.  also  is 
exploring  ways  that  its  members  can  offer 
services,  equipment  development  and  main- 
tenance, for  Mainland -based  firms  requiring 
local  support  for  work  they  may  obtain  here. 

Sparine  Acoustical  Associates  of  Miami, 
Pla.,  recently  sent  one  of  its  staff  here  to 
Investigate  the  potential  for  its  services  In 
Instrumentation  and  installations. 

It  all  reflects  industrial  Interest  in  Ha- 
waU's  oceanograpblc  future. 


THE  REAL  COST  OP  THE  WHEAT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  January  31,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  my 
associate  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 


ture and  Forestry,  had  printed  in  the 
Record  an  Associated  Press  article  which 
correctly  placed  Government  payments 
to  farmers  under  our  present  wheat  pro- 
gram during  1966  at  $683  million. 

The  figure  needs  to  be  understood  for 
it  can  be  misleading.  It  does  not  repre- 
sent net  Government  cost,  which  was 
less  than  half  of  the  total  of  payments. 

The  Associated  Press  obviously  got 
this  figure  from  a  table  which  appeared 
in  the  agricultural  prices  report  issued 
January  30.  The  table  was  prepared  in 
connection  with  calculation  of  the  ad- 
justed parity  return  to  farmers  on  vari- 
ous crops. 

The  parity  ratio  for  1966,  based  on 
cash  prices  received  by  farmers  during 
the  year  was  80.  The  adjusted  parity 
ratio,  which  includes  payments  to  farm- 
ers under  the  various  commodity  pro- 
grams, stood  at  86.  As  the  table  used 
by  the  Associated  Press  reflects,  we  have 
been  increasing  the  use  of  payments  to 
assure  equitable  farm  income  since  1956, 
when  wool  and  soil  bank  payments 
were  instituted,  and  1961,  when  feed 
grain  and  wheat  payments  were  added. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  $683  million  is 
the  total  of  payments,  but  it  is  not  the 
cost  to  Government  of  the  voluntary 
wheat  certificate  plan. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  of  wheat 
payments  to  farmers  is  less  than  half 
the  total  amount  of  payments  because 
75  cents  per  bushel  of  the  wheat  pay- 
ments is  repaid  to  the  Treasury  by  those 
who  process  wheat  into  food  for  human 
consumption  domestically  under  the  cer- 
tificate plan.  I  am  advised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  Treasury 
receipts  from  processors  for  certificates 
In  1966  were  approximately  $375  million, 
leaving  the  net  cost  to  the  Government 
of  wheat  payments  to  farmers  between 
$305  and  $310  million.  It  is  difficult  to 
be  exact  because  the  wheat  marketing 
year  runs  from  July  1  to  June  30  and 
the  figures  under  discussion  are  for  the 
calendar  year  1966. 

Included  in  the  Government  cost  is  an 
outright  payment  of  57  cents  per  bushel 
on  domestic  food  wheat  and  approxi- 
mately $27  million  for  acreage  diversion. 
There  will  be  no  acreage  diversion  costs 
to  Government  under  the  wheat  program 
in  1967. 

I  would  like  to  recall  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Senate  and  those  who  read  the 
Record  that  when  the  voluntary  certifi- 
cate plan  was  adopted  for  wheat,  the 
Grovemment  loan  w&s  reduced  to  $1.25 
per  bushel  and  the  75-cent  certificate 
took  up  the  difference  between  the  loan 
rates  and  the  then  current  cost  of  wheat 
for  food  uses.  It  did  not  constitute  a  tax 
or  an  additional  charge  on  bread  and 
dairy  products.  The  additional  57-cent 
payment  by  the  Government  on  domestic 
food  wheat  was  adopted  the  following 
year. 

On  the  first  day  for  Introduction  of 
bills  in  this  session  of  the  Senate  I  sub- 
mitted S.  7,  which  proposes  a  6S-cent- 
per-bushel  exi>ort  certificate  on  35  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  crop.  Assuming  a  1.8 
billion  bushel  wheat  crop — the  goal  for 
1967 — the  gross  cost  of  the  export  cer- 
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tificates  I  have  proposed  would  leave  the 
net  cost  to  the  Gtovemment  of  our  wheat 
^(Qgxam  below  the  $683  million  payments 
^  farmers  figure  carried  In  the  Asso- 
jjjted  Press  story.  The  Government  out- 
]i«  for  the  export  certificates  would  be 
lets  than  the  Oovenunent  reimburse- 
menta  by  domestic  food  processors — $364 
QiUllon  compared  to  $375  million. 

Measured  on  the  basis  of  improved 
International  relations,  himian  lives 
gaved,  and  Increased  security  in  this 
troubled  world  which  we  have,  and  can, 
(cbleve  with  our  wheat,  the  cost  of  the 
program  is  extremely  modest. 

I  recently  quoted  a  statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken]  to  the  effect  that  food 
lias  won  more  victories  than  all  our  arms 
and  military  expenditures.  This  Is  un- 
doubtedly true. 

Our  wheat  program  Is  a  bargain.  Our 
leal  problem  is  not  to  drive  such  a  hard 
bargain  with  the  producers — not  to 
shorten  their  pay — to  such  an  extent 
that  our  supply  of  this  strategic  com- 
modity, increasingly  more  valuable  than 
Sims  or  gold,  ts  reduced  or  endangered 
as  the  world  food  and  population  crisis 
mounts. 


wins  .  .  .  the  nonprofit  facilities  and  systems 
In  a  large  number  of  communities  across  the 
country  will  be  in  grave  danger  of  being 
crippled  or  put  out  of  business."  Thus  the 
matter  goes  somewhat  beyond  a  local  prob- 
lem. The  question  Is  whether  a  community 
can  organize  its  voluntary  resources  to  assure 
the  avaUablUty  of  blood  and  whether  the 
people  who  know  something  of  medicine  and 
community  conditions  can  set  standards  of 
quality. 

The  banking  of  blood  is  not  really  like  the 
storing  of  peanut  butter  or  some  similar  com- 
modity. If  the  hospitals  and  doctors  were  in 
a  conspiracy  to  comer  the  market  and  dictate 
the  brand  of  peanut  butter  to  be  served  the 
sick  and  injured,  then  that  would  be  scme- 
thing  else.  The  FTC  would  have  every  right 
to  Inveigh  against  monopolistic  practices. 
The  courts,  naturally,  will  have  to  determine 
the  pending  case  on  the  basis  of  present  law. 

But  Senator  Long  proposes  to  remove  any 
future  doubt  by  a  clear  statute  that  would 
permit  hospitals  and  doctors  and  nonprofit 
blood  banks  to  refuse  the  blood  and  plasma 
from  other  blood  banks  vrlthout  standing  In 
peril  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

As  we  said,  this  Is  not  pxirely  a  Kansas  City 
matter.  Himdreds  of  nonprofit,  community 
blood  banks  across  the  country  have  a  stake 
in  Senator  Long's  bill.  We  hope  his  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  aware  of  this  fact. 


EXEMPTION  OF  BLOOD  AND  OTHER 
HUMAN  TISSUE  BANKS  FROM  AN- 
TITRUST LAWS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  24  several  Senators  joined 
with  me  in  introducing  S.  628,  a  bill  to 
exempt  nonprofit  blood  banks  and  other 
human  tissue  banks  from  the  antitrust 
l&ws. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  consider 
blood  and  human  tissue  as  normal  com- 
modities of  commerce,  and  it  is  ridicu- 
lous for  the  FTC  to  destroy  the  efforts 
of  local  communities  to  insure  themselves 
an  adequate  supply  of  untainted  blood. 
as  It  is  trying  to  do  in  the  Kansas  City 
Community  Blood  Bank  case. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  recently  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial  on  this  mat- 
ter, indicating  clearly  that  this  is  a  na- 
tional issue,  not  merely  a  local  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Thi  Blood  Bank  Issue  Needs  Clarityino 

A  bill  Introduced  last  week  by  Sen.  Ed- 
ward V.  Long  of  Missouri  to  exempt  nonprofit 
blood  banks  from  the  antitrust  laws  is  a  mat- 
ter of  elementary  logic.  The  measure  also 
U  based  on  the  senator's  familiarity  with  the 
Kansas  City  Community  Blood  bank  and  its 
tribulations  with  the  Federal  Trade  com- 
mission. 

Last  October  the  FTC  majority  said  that 
Kansas  City  hospitals  and  physicians  have 
Kstrained  the  trade  In  blood  and  banded  to- 
gether to  "inhibit  the  development  of  li- 
censed commercial  banks  which  meet  gov- 
enunent  but  not  their  own  self-imposed 
standards."  An  PTC  minority  said  the  com- 
mission had  no  business  involving  Itself  In 
medical  judgments  by  doctors  in  treating 
their  patients.  The  Kansas  City  Community 
Blood  bank  has  appealed  the  FTC  ruling. 

Senator  Long  believes  that  the  FTC  Intru- 
sion Is  a  test  case.  He  says:   "If  the  FTO 


THE  SPACE  TREATY — A  WORTHY 
TRIBUTE  TO  BRAVE  ASTRO- 
NAUTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  tragic  accident  at  Cape 
Kennedy  which  took  the  lives  of  three 
of  America's  astronauts  diverted  much 
public  attention  from  the  signing  In  the 
White  House  of  the  momentous  space 
treaty.  As  the  New  York  Post  points 
out  in  its  editorial  of  Monday,  January 
30,  this  agreement  will  guarantee  that 
American  and  Soviet  spacemen  will.  In 
President  Johnson's  words,  "meet  some- 
day on  the  moon  as  brothers." 

The  Post  suggests  tliat,  while  we 
mourn  these  three  brave  astronauts,  the 
Nation  could  raise  no  more  suitable 
memorial  than  to  have  the  Senate 
promptly  ratify  this  significant  effort  to 
dedicate  our  efforts  in  space  to  peace 
rather  than  to  war.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Appbopriate  Memorial 

Among  bis  thoughtful  remarks  at  the 
White  House  ceremony  marking  formal  sign- 
ing of  the  space  treaty.  President  Johnson 
said  the  agreement  was  a  giiarantee  that 
American  and  Soviet  spacemen  "wUl  meet 
some  day  on  the  moon  as  brothers." 

They  are  already  members  of  a  relatively 
small  fraternity  of  skillful,  courageous  and 
adventurous  men,  equaUy  bold  In  facing  the 
same  dangers,  sharing  the  same  extraordi- 
nary experiences,  dreaming  the  same  dreams. 
The  tragedy  at  Cape  Kennedy  deeply  and 
personally  touched  them  all. 

In  this  moment  of  national  mourning, 
the  Senate  is  confronted  with  the  Issue  of 
approving  the  space  treaty.  It  would  be  a 
magnificently  fitting  tribute  to  Roger  B. 
Chaffee,  Virgil  I.  Grlssom  and  Edward  H. 
White  for  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty 
promptly  and  unanimously.  No  memorial 
could  be  more  meaningful. 


ANY  RESEMBLANCE  BETWEEN  THE 
LAREEXD  AND  THAT  PORTRAYED 
IN  READER'S  DIGEST  IS  PURELY 
COINCIDENTAL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  fictional 
talents  of  the  editors  and  writers  on  the 
Reader's  Digest.  Although  each  issue  of 
the  magazine  contains  many  delightful 
stories  about  American  life,  they  get  so 
hysterical  whenever  they  publish  any- 
thing about  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  people  in  Uftlng 
themselves  out  of  poverty,  that  they 
often  rise  to  breathtaking  heights  of  fic- 
tional imagery. 

Their  latest  excursion  into  fantasy- 
land,  entitled  "Laredo  Learns  About  the 
War  on  Poverty,"  appears  in  the  January 
1967  issue.  Any  cormection  between  this 
story  and  the  whole  truth  is  purely  coin- 
cidental. The  Reader's  Digest  does  im- 
measurable disservice  to  progressive  gov- 
ernment when  It  adopts  this  tactic  of 
one-sided  distortion  in  pla^e  of  soxmd, 
constructive  analysis  and  criticism. 

The  1960  census  showed  that  the  me- 
dian income  in  Laredo  was  only  $2,952. 
Half  of  Laredo's  families  have  incomes 
under  $3,000  per  year.  Laredo's  low- 
income  problem  is  thus  very  serious,  and 
the  people  of  Laredo  are  sincerely  taking 
to  increase  the  economic  opportunity  of 
the  low-income  people  of  the  area.  With 
problems  of  such  magnitude,  mistakes 
vsriil  inevitably  be  made.  Moreover  the 
situation  cannot  be  changed  overnight. 
But  the  picture  painted  by  the  Reader's 
Digest  article  is  shamefully  distorted. 
The  people  of  Laredo  are  conscientiously 
going  about  the  business  of  dealing  with 
an  enormous  problem.  I  commend  them 
for  their  efforts  and  regret  whatever  dis- 
service has  been  caused  them  by  this  un- 
fortunate article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing three  exhibits  be  printed  In  the 
Record : 

Exhibit  1.  "Laredo  Learns  About  the 
War  on  Poverty,"  written  by  Kenneth  O. 
Gllmore,  and  published  in  the  January 
1967  Reader's  Digest.  Presented  as  evi- 
dence of  distortion,  not  as  an  endorse- 
ment. 

Exhibit  2.  A  letter  from  Walter  Rich- 
ter,  director,  Texas  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  proving  false  the  conten- 
tions in  the  article. 

Exhibit  3.  A  letter  from  Ones  C. 
Parmer,  director,  Inschool  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  Laredo,  Tex.,  proving  false 
the  parts  of  the  article  referring  to  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Reader's  Digest,  January  1967] 

Labeoo  Leaens  About  the  War  on  Poverty 

(By  Kenneth  O.  Gilmore) 

"Boondoggle!"  "FaUurel"  "Scandal!" 
"Hoax!"  These  charges  are  hurled  almost 
daUy  at  the  federal  government's  bllUon- 
doUar  War  on  Poverty.  Unfair,  reply  its  pro- 
ponents. They  maintain  that  such  a  vast, 
contraversial  undertaking  Is  bound  to  in- 
clude a  few  mistakes.  Surely,  they  argue, 
the  program  deserves  to  be  shown  at  Its  best. 

So,  come  down  to  the  dusty,  windswept 
streeU  of  Laredo,  Texas,  billed  by  Office  of 
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Economic  Opportiinlty  boes  Sargent  Shrlver 
aa  a  "showcase  of  success."  Just  230  miles 
from  tbe  Texas  White  House,  Laredo  (pop- 
ulation 66,000)  baa  been  declared  a  "dem- 
onstration city" — the  only  one  of  Its  kind  In 
the  War  on  Poverty.  As  one  OEO  official  has 
said,  "We  hope  to  spotlight  national  atten- 
tion on  Laredo  as  a  model  project." 

So  be  it. 

Laredo,  Just  across  the  Rio  Grande  from 
Mexico's  Nuevo  Laredo,  is  called  tbe  "Gate- 
way City."  It  is  a  place  of  paradoxes:  a 
border  town  of  booming  commerce  and 
wretched  slimiis,  of  leather-faced  ranchers 
and  barefoot  children,  of  Klwanls  luncheons 
and  welfare  lines.  In  tbe  poverty-bUghted 
barrios,  sun-weathered  wood  shacks  huddle 
In  decrepit  shame  on  weed-infested  dirt 
streets  while.  Just  blocks  away,  sprinklers 
spin  cool  droplets  on  tbe  green  lawns  of  fine 
homes. 

Although  Laredo  has  the  lowest  per-capita 
Income  among  n.S.  cities,  according  to  the 
last  census,  its  retail  sales  climbed  close  to 
$90  million  in  1965,  and  tourist  traffic  has 
broken  all  records.  Bank  deposits  shot  up 
$5  million  during  a  recent  12-month  period 
to  $58,452,000,  while  165  miles  of  streets  re- 
main unpaved.  Inside  the  county  court- 
house, an  expensive  brass  plaque  commem- 
orates officeholders  for  installing  an  alr- 
condltlonlng  system.  Outside,  within  a  two- 
minute  drive,  children  play  beside  a  stinking, 
trash-infested  creek. 

"rr  doesn't  make  sense" 
In  recent  years,  Laredo  has  been  banded 
some  pretty  large  pieces  of  federal  pie — from 
$630,000  for  a  shiny  civic  and  convention 
center  with  swimming  pool  to  $1,600,000  for 
a  handsome  senior  citizens'  home.  But  these 
have  done  tha  hard-core  poverty-stricken 
llttls  good.  Some  months,  up  to  11,000  per- 
sons get  surplus  food.  More  than  400  fami- 
lies collect  aid-to-dependent-children  pay- 
ments. Approximately  2500  able-bodied  per- 
sons are  normally  unemployed. 

What  creates  these  conditions?  Isolated 
from  other  major  cities  by  miles  of  sand  and 
scrub,  and  low  on  natural  resources,  especial- 
ly water,  Laredo  has  attracted  little  new 
industry.  But  what  has  caused  economic 
bavoc  is  the  "commuter  problem."  Every 
morning,  3500  Mexicans  from  Nuevo  Laredo 
walk  across  the  International  Bridge  span- 
ning the  Rio  Grande  to  work  as  clerks,  maids, 
bellhops,  typists,  factory  hands.  U.S.  im- 
migration laws  allow  these  Mexicans  to  take 
Jobs  desperately  needed  by  Laredo  men  and 
women.  "It  Just  doesn't  make  sense,"  say 
many  poor  and  unemployed.  Concerned  citi- 
zens declare,  "If  Washington  would  stop  the 
commuter  influx,  we  could  save  millions  of 
federal  dollars." 

FOLmCAL    PEONS 

But  something  far  more  dramatic  was 
available  in  Washington — the  Great  So- 
ciety's War  on  Poverty.  Laredo  got  its  flxst 
real  taste  of  this  war  in  June  1965,  when 
Mayor  J.  C.  "Pepe"  Martin,  Jr.,  returned 
from  the  nation's  capital  and  annoimced 
the  go-ahead  for  a  long-awaited  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  (NYC)  project.  Expecta- 
tions were  a  mile  high.  Youngsters  16  to  21 
from  low-income  families  flocked  to  sign 
up  for  Jobs  paying  $1  an  hour  for  30  hours 
a  week.  "You'll  get  experience  and  skills 
for  today's  world  of  work,"  promised  an  ad- 
ministrator. Skills?  The  children  of  Lare- 
do's poor  found  themselves  assigned  to  paint- 
ing streets  curbstones,  washing  police  cars, 
collecting  garbage. 

"Hiere  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  improving 
skills."  says  one  disgusted  anti-poverty 
worker.  "And,  sure,  a  few  kids  benefited. 
But  most  became  peons  for  various  political 
subdivisions." 

As  the  NYC  payroll  built  up  to  1000  young- 
sters, It  became  a  bookkeeper's  nightmare. 
Instead  of  organizing  one  central  operation, 
Washington  doled  out  dollars  to  the  city,  to 
the  local  school  system,  and  finally  ta  Webb 


County,  which  encompasses  Laredo.  Each 
ran  a  separate  little  kingdom  with  its  own 
personnel,  resulting  in  a  pile-up  of  over  50 
supervisors,  administrators,  and  clerks. 

There  were  several  popular  children's  ac- 
tivities that  first  year,  ranging  from  Head- 
start  preschool  classes  to  tutoring  of  back- 
ward children  to  free  hot  lunches.  But  the 
critical  need  was  for  Jobs — and,  as  a  local 
radio  editorial  declared,  "Practically  nothing 
was  accomplished  except  a  lot  of  window 
dressing." 

Then,  early  In  January  1966,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity's  southwest  regional 
director.  Dr.  William  Crook,  arrived  from  his 
Austin  headquarters  fbr  what  a  press  release 
heroically  described  as  a  "battlefront"  in- 
spection. He  let  it  be  known  that  OEO  chief- 
tain Shrlver  himself  had  requested  a  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  the  community's 
social  and  economic  needs.  Soon  specialists 
from  Washington  and  Austin  arrived  for  a 
three-day  "field  survey."  In  early  March,  the 
big  news  was  announced:  Laredo  would  be- 
come a  "multimilUoa-doUar  demonstration 
city  in  the  War  on  Poverty."  The  Idea  was 
to  show  what  the  fuU  Impact  of  federal  aid 
could  do. 

THE  GBEAt  JOB  BUSH 

Dr.  Crook  promised  that  "within  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year"  Washington  was  prepared  to 
grant  the  city  $2,050,000.  That  figured  out 
to  half  a  million  dollars  a  month — and  now 
the  program  shifted  into  high  ge.ir.  Within 
weeks  the  OEO  disclosed  that  $132,975  had 
been  granted  Laredo's  Community  Action 
agency  for  "conduct  and  administration." 
This  sparkling  bureaucratese  fooled  no  one. 
In  a  flash,  word  was  out  that  nine  "poverty" 
staff  posts  were  up  for  grabs  at  salaries  rang- 
ing from  S450  to  $llff7  a  month.  When  the 
dust  from  the  stampede  of  applicants  settled, 
five  teachers,  badly  needed  In  the  Laredo 
schools,  had  been  picked  to  become  paper 
shufflers  In  the  war  oa  poverty.  The  nephew 
of  a  county  commissioner  snared  one  open- 
ing. 

As  "poverty"  grant$  were  announced — al- 
ways first  by  telegrams  from  Washington  to 
the  local  newspapers  and  radio  stations — 
everyone  from  secretaries  to  car  salesmen 
started  leapfrogging  into  this  suddenly  lucra- 
tive field.  The  child-welfare  unit  lost  Its 
only  case  worker-registered  nurse;  she  re- 
ceived a  $2000  salary  boost,  thanks  to  OEO. 
By  AugtLst,  "poverty"  was  a  huge  new  In- 
dustry in  town,  with  more  full-  and  part- 
time  people  on  its  rolls  that  any  single 
buslneesi 

LASSOING   THE   PORK 

As  a  "demonstratioin  city"  Laredo  started 
swallowing  all  types  of  pills  from  the  anti- 
poverty  medicine  chest.  There  was  $39,000  for 
a  medical  rehabilitation  center  and  $62,000 
for  free  legal  services.  A  $400,000  first-year 
administrative  allotment  was  approved 
mainly  for  salaries  at  a  multi-service  center 
and  three  outposts->-an  apparatus  head- 
quartered at  a  refurbished  orphanage  in  the 
jjoverty-strlcken  Aztcca  neighborhood  and 
designed  in  part  to  give  the  poor  a  place  to 
discuss  their  difficulties. 

Anti-poverty  grants  put  heavy  emphasis 
on  welfare,  rather  than  "economic  oppor- 
tunty."  The  OEO  paid  out  $6,000  for  re- 
cruiters to  sign  up  older  citizens  for  Medi- 
care. Another  $21,000  went  into  citizenship 
classes  for  older  Mexican  immigrants.  Why? 
So  they  could  becoma  Americans  and  be  eli- 
gible for  old-age  assistance. 

To  line  up  as  many  federal-aid  projects 
as  p>osslble,  Laredo  retained  a  planning  con- 
sultant in  January  1966.  He  is  Paul  Garza, 
Jr.,  an  engineer-city  planner  and  former 
urban-renewal  official  who  has  mastered  the 
art  of  writing  propoekls  for  Washington  offi- 
cials. "You  can't  Juet  fill  out  the  forms," 
he  explains.  "You  must  learn  to  think  like 
they  do,  and  give  them  the  detailed  Informa- 
tion they  want." 


Garza  Is  helping  Laredo  lasso  a  whole  nev 
herd  of  "poverty"  grants,  a  number  of  them 
pure  pork  barrel.  They  include  $l,500,0oo 
to  help  boost  water  production  and  extend 
lines;  $752,000  for  a  btillding  to  house  all 
the  county  and  city  welfare  agencies;  $635,000 
for  airport  improvements.  To  bring  homa 
all  this  bacon  and  more  (total:  $4,274,5oo) 
the  area  will  have  to  fork  up  $2,466,500  in 
"local  contributions."  A  worried  chamber  or 
commerce  ofBclal  told  me,  "We  may  well  go 
broke  Just  trying  to  take  advantage  of  fed- 
eral generosity." 

CONFUSION     AND    COMPETITION 

But  digging  up  local  funds  to  qualify  tor 
Washington's  riches  wasn't  Laredo's  onlv 
worry.  As  one  program  piled  upon  another, 
red-tape  tangles  and  stupefying  confusion 
inevitably  followed.  The  government's  cure- 
all  catalogue  offers  a  choice  of  115  different 
items,  and  Laredo  figures  it's  eligible  for  113, 
Part  of  OEO's  money  funnels  through  other 
federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which  aljo 
disburses  aid-to-education  funds  for  poverty 
areas.  HEW  has  put  so  much  into  Laredo 
($2,700,000)  that  a  "coordinator  of  federal 
projects"  for  the  public  schools  had  to  be 
hired  with  his  own  separate  staff  and  an  ex- 
tensive network  of  full-  and  part-time  teach- 
ers and  field  supervisors. 

Before  the  poverty  war  came  to  Laredo, 
another  federal  program,  started  in  1962,  had 
been  successfully  training  people  for  specific 
available  Jobs.  In  spite  of  this  proven  ap- 
proach, anti-poverty  planners  have  stumbled 
over  one  another  in  a  frantic  race  to  launch 
three  Job-training  schemes,  each  with  eep- 
arate,  competing  staffs.  Funds  for  one  $733,- 
000  project  under  HEW's  protectorate  sifted 
through  five  federal-state  echelons  before 
reaching  the  first  group  of  146  welfare  recip- 
ients signed  up  for  "work  experience" 
schooling.  Community  Action  Program 
( CAP )  executive  director  Luis  Diaz  de  Leon 
and  his  staff  spent  untold  hours  working  up 
a  detailed  proposal  for  training  mlgrantt, 
only  to  discover,  after  it  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, that  HEW's  local  federal  coordinator 
for  poverty  had  beaten  them  to  It  with  a 
$294,000  venture! 

In  truth,  the  war  between  the  bureauc- 
racies in  Laredo  has  often  been  hotter  than 
the  poverty  war.  The  local  "poverty"  office 
has  battled  furiously  with  agencies  such  as 
the  Texas  Employment  Commission  and  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare.  The  Infighting 
got  so  bad  that  Laredo's  poverty-war  chief 
recently  complained  about  "bureaucratic 
stumbling  blocks,"  and  charged  that  the 
"infiuence  of  political  elements"  has  Jeop- 
ardized the  success  of  programs.  A  spokes- 
man for  one  religious  group  collecting  federal 
money  has  openly  labeled  the  Communlt; 
Action  agency  as  "Inefflcient."  Meanwhile, 
the  poor  watch  In  wonder  as  bureaucrats  and 
IMliticians  squabble  over  Just  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  "helping"  whom. 

FEDERAL-DOLLAB  FKVXK 

Something  else  is  happening  In  Laredo: 
many  people  are  learning  to  lean  on  the 
federal  crutch  and  like  it.  The  area's  repr^ 
sentatlve  in  the  state  legislature  has  said  b< 
wished  "we  had  more  hands  to  stick  out  for 
federal  aid." 

The  degree  to  which  this  philosophy  h»i 
seeped  Into  the  community  Is  illustrated  by  a 
$249,208  OEO  grant  glowingly  described  in  a 
Washmgton  press  release  as  a  "beautlflet- 
tion"  project  for  a  recreational  site  that 
would  also  give  training  to  Jobless  workera. 
Late  last  summer  I  drove  out  to  the  edge  o( 
town  to  see  this  project.  I  found  a  large 
construction  crew  working  on  new  stables  for 
the  local  reicetrack — housing  for  horses  which 
was  far  superior  to  scores  of  shacks  in  poor 
Laredo  barrios  that  I  had  visited. 

Nearby  loomed  a  large  grandstand,  alao 
slated  for  "beautificatlon."  The  track  is  run 
by  a  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  organization  of 
ranche.s,  horse  owners  and  other  prosperoua 
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citizens,  called  the  Laredo  International  Fair 
jnd  Exposition  (LIFE) . 

Originally,  LIFE  had  not  planned  to  tap 
the  federal  till.  But  with  plenty  of  anti- 
poverty  cash  flowing  into  this  "demonstra- 
5on  city,"  the  temptation  to  get  In  on  the 
gr»vy  was  Irresistible.  Why  not  use  "pov- 
^"  trainees  to  build  stables  at  the  track, 
md  to  make  other  improvements  such  as 
extending  the  grandstand  roof?  Federal  of- 
ficials bought  the  scheme — with  a  warning 
to  "play  down"  the  racetrack  aspects. 

The  mfectlon  that  is  working  its  way  Into 
lgitAo'6  bloodstream  is  called  federal-dollar 
fever.  Not  long  ago,  the  Boy  Scouts  received 
a  Urge  private  donation  to  increase  Scouting 
In  Laredo's  poor  section,  with  the  provision 
tiiat  matching  funds  be  raised.  Bill  Harrell, 
co-owner  and  manager  of  radio  station 
EVOZ,  who  headed  this  voluntary  effort,  re- 
ported that  time  and  again  people  shook 
their  heads.  "Why  should  I  give  you  any- 
thing," they  said,  "when  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty will  take  care  of  everythmg?" 

Such  warning  signals  have  been  lost,  how- 
ever, In  the  tumult  over  the  "demonstration 
dty."  It  reached  a  peak  when  Shrlver  vis- 
ited Laredo  last  summer.  His  first  stop  was 
it  tbe  multi-service  center  in  the  Azteca 
neighborhood.  Surrounded  by  politicians 
and  "poverty"  workers,  he  spoke  to  a  cheer- 
log  crowd,  many  from  nearby  wood  shacks. 
It's  a  treat  for  me  to  be  here  In  this  show- 
case of  the  success  in  the  war  against  pov- 
erty," declared  Shrlyer. 

The  next  day,  he  left  and  proceeded  to 
President  Johnson's  ranch,  reported  that  the 
war  was  going  great  guns  in  Texas,  and  de- 
scribed the  cheering  crowds  in  Laredo. 

POOB  AS  EVEK 

By  last  fall  the  cheering  bad  ceased.  One 
evening,  150  residents  of  the  poverty-stricken 
Azteca  neighborhood  collected  outside  their 
run-down  homes  to  complain  that  distribu- 
tion of  "poverty"  Jobs  had  been  unfair.  Bit- 
terly they  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at 
th<  way  administrators  had  been  treating 
them.  "They  never  keep  their  promises," 
cried  one.  The  group  was  forced  to  gather 
In  the  middle  of  a  dirt  road  because  officials, 
fearing  trouble,  had  locked  them  out  of  the 
center  designed  expressly  for  their  benefit. 

Policemen  were  on  hand,  and  a  paddy 
wagon  stood  by,  but  there  was  no  trouble, 
only  disillusionment  and  anger.  It  wasnt 
exactly  the  stuff  that  goes  Into  press  re- 
leases. It  was  simply  people  awakening  to 
the  harsh  reality  that  prosperity  had  not 
suddenly  descended  upon  them  Just  because 
they  were  in  a  "showcase."  For,  while  some 
poor  have  received  antipoverty  aspirin,  La- 
redo still  suffers  the  same  splitting  economic 
headaches — despite  the  dispensing  of  over 
15,500,000  to  date  in  all  types  of  aid.  Com- 
muters still  surge  across  the  bridge  from 
Uexlco;  unemployment  remains  high;  squal- 
id ^Mrrios  still  reek  with  the  smells  of  Im- 
poverishment. And  the  town's  poverty  prob- 
lems are  as  acute  as  ever — except,  of  course, 
ior  an  array  of  wealthier  poverty-war  Job- 
holders. 

"We  are  a  demonstration  city,  all  right." 
uys  Bill  Harrell.  "We're  a  demonstration  of 
how  to  shatter  high  expectations  and  pass 
our  problems  over  to  a  new  federal  hier- 
archy." 

K  this  is  the  War  on  Poverty  at  Its  best, 
surely  it's  time  for  drastic  Improvement. 

ExECTTTivE  Department, 
OmcE  OF  Economic  OppoRTUNrrT, 

Austin,  Tex.,  December  30, 1966. 
PrauBHEB,  The  Reader's  Digest, 
Pleasantville,  N.Y. 

DxAE  8m:  I  could  with  a  Uttle  effort  docu- 
ment a  thousand — or  ten  thousands-opin- 
ions that  the  Reader's  Digest  U  biased,  dis- 
honest, and  reactionary  while  at  the  same 
"pw  excluding  any  favorable  statements 
w^tBoever,  Unfair,  you  would  reply. 
Yet  in  Kenneth  C.  Gilmore's  article, 
**r»4o  Learns  About  the  War  on  Poverty." 


you  first  rebuke  proponents  of  the  War  for 
reacting  to  blanket  indictments  of  the  pro- 
gram and  then  proceed  with  a  purely  one- 
sided and  totally  negative  recitation  about 
tbe  Laredo  effort. 

In  my  opinion,  tbe  article  stands  as  a 
rather  severe  indictment  of  tbe  Digest's 
standards  of  objectivity  and  fair  reporting, 
a  Judgment  I  shall  support  in  detail  in  this 
communique. 

No  one  In  the  Offlce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  been  so 
naive  as  to  assert,  suggest,  or  imply  that  this 
or  any  effort  to  overcome  the  deeply  In- 
grained social  ills  that  cause  poverty  can  be 
accomplished  without  dissent  and  con- 
troversy or  between  March  and  November  of 
any  given  year.  This  would  be  particularly 
true  in  a  city  acknowledged  as  "the  poorest 
in  the  nation."  Yet  Mr.  Gllmore  has  em- 
phasized (and  exaggerated)  dissent  in 
Laredo  and  the  lack  of  extensive  and  highly 
visible  results  after  a  few  months  of  effort. 
Incidentally,  Sargent  Shrlver  has  esti- 
mated recently  that  some  eight  million  citi- 
zens In  poverty  have  been  "reached"  through 
War  on  Poverty  efforts — a  rather  significant 
number.  Yet  it  wotild  challenge  no  reporter 
to  obtain  critical  testimony  from  the  three 
out  of  four  poor  Americans  who  have  not 
been  "reached." 

Another  major  point  made  in  the  article 
is  that  the  governmental  Involvement  Is  ex- 
tensive and  that  this  has  resulted  In  a 
debilitating  dependence  on  the  Federal  estab- 
lislmaent.  The  Digest  is  certainly  within 
its  rights  to  oppose  editorially  any  or  all 
Federal  community  resources  but  it  hardly 
seems  germane  or  proper  to  superimpose  this 
broad  anti -government  posture  on  a  report 
of  the  anti-poverty  effort  in  one  conmiunlty. 
For  example,  mention  is  made  of  a  civic 
center  partly  built  with  Federal  funds. 
This,  Incidentally,  was  built  In  1962.  Is  the 
Digest  thereby  suggesting  that  our  govern- 
ment should  not  have  programs  which  assist 
communities  to  obtain  such  centers — which 
in  the  Instance  of  Laredo  has  proved  a  boon 
in  convention  and  tourist  development?  Or 
is  the  Digest's  point  that  Laredo  is  to  be  con- 
demned for  utilizing  this  resource,  as  many 
American  cities  have  done? 

Mention  is  made  of  a  senior  citizens'  home 
which,  incidentally,  was  also  built  three  or 
four  years  ago.  Is  the  Digest  talcing  the  posi- 
tion that  Laredo  city  fathers  are  to  be  slapped 
for  utilizing  an  available  program  which  sup- 
ports a  community  effort  to  provide  facilities 
for  Its  senior  citizens? 

Mention  Is  made  of  a  grant  for  airport  im- 
provement. Since  this  doesn't  seem  to  re- 
late to  the  War  on  Poverty,  does  this  imply 
that  the  Digest  is  using  its  Laredo  report  to 
make  a  case  against  Federal  airport  improve- 
ment programs?  Or  does  it  suggest  that 
Laredo,  to  maintain  its  Integrity,  should  leave 
this  resource  to  other,  richer  cities? 

Mention  Is  made  that  the  City — not  the 
OEO — has  actually  employed  a  planning  con- 
sultant who  is  skilled  in  grantsmanship  so 
that  proposals  to  Washington  can  be  properly 
prepared.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Digest  is 
unaware  that  almost  every  American  munici- 
pality of  any  size  has  employees  with  this 
capability? 

Does  the  Digest  actually  not  know  that  a 
very  great  many  public  school  systems  have 
employed  "coordinators  of  Federal  projects" 
such  as  It  condemns  the  Laredo  schools  for 
having? 

And  how  about  that  staff  of  nine  employees 
who  were  budgeted  to  design  and  administer 
a  massive.  Imaginative,  "demonstration" 
anti-poverty  program  in  Laredo?  What  sort 
of  staff  would  the  Digest  suggest  for  this 
obviously  complex  and  difficult  Job  involving 
large  sums  of  tax  dollars?  Does  the  Digest 
suggest  that  the  low  flgiire  of  $450  per  month 
or  the  high  figure  of  $1,167  are  out  of  line 
for  this  type  of  talent? 

Mention  Is  made  of  the  rtish  for  the  avail- 
able Jobs  and  of  tbe  fact  that  some  teachers 


and  a  caseworker-registered  nurse  were  em- 
ployed. The  rush  for  Jobs  seems  to  prove 
only  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  in 
Laredo  who  are  lookmg  for  employment  or 
better  employment,  which  Is  hardly  an  In- 
dictment of  the  Job-seekers  or  the  program 
offering  the  Jobs,  And  would  the  Digest  sug- 
gest that  a  Job  requirement  should  be  that 
the  applicant  must  not  be  presently  em- 
ployed in  any  position  where  his  services  are 
needed? 

The  test  of  the  effectiveness  in  employ- 
ment is,  of  course,  tbe  quality  of  the  pe<q>le 
actually  hired.  The  Digest  hardly  made  an 
objective  evaluation  of  this.  It  did  refer  to 
them  as  "paper  shufflers."  And  it  did  report 
that  the  nephew  of  a  commissioner  "snared" 
one  opening,  without  mentioning,  of  course, 
that  the  commissioner  is  not  on  the  Board 
which  does  the  hiring. 

Now  let  us  take  a  quick  look  at  programs 
and  projects  that  were  developed  and  initi- 
ated in  the  paper  shulBing  process.  Some  of 
these  the  Digest  ha£  mentioned,  without  giv- 
ing all  pertinent  facts. 

One  is  a  medical  rehabilitation  center. 
Laredo  Is  completely  isolated  from  other 
medical  rehabilitation  facilities  and  services, 
and  the  need  for  Webb  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties is  quite  obvious.  The  buildings  were 
financed  partly  from  Hill-Burton  funds,  and 
the  OEO  funding  bolsters  a  private  support 
program  on  an  Interim  basis. 

Another  project,  which  the  Digest  derided, 
was  designed  to  provide  citizenship  claases 
for  residents  who  have  resided  In  Laredo  for 
many  years.  Most  are  of  Latin-American 
extraction  who  for  reasons  of  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  the  language  barrier  have  not 
previously  acquired  citizenship.  Many  In 
the  classes  are  not  elderly  and  are  therefore 
not  eligible  for  old-age  assistance  which  the 
Digest  states  Is  the  reason  for  their  taking 
this  course. 

A  number  of  the  "students"  In  the  dt- 
izenship  classes  are  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents of  U.8.  fighting  men,  past  and  present. 
In  any  event.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the 
Reader's  Digest  would  decry  any  effort  that 
Is  made  to  afford  citizenship  to  bonafide 
residents  of  this  country. 

Operation  Medicare  Alert,  a  standard  OBO 
program  which  was  conducted  nationwide, 
was  of  particular  significance  to  many  elder- 
ly, poverty-stricken  citizens  In  Laredo  who 
because  of  their  lack  of  education  and  their 
language  problem  would  otherwise  not  have 
qualified  to  participate  In  services  to  which 
they  are  plainly  entitled  under  the  law. 

The  Digest  mentioned  the  Neighborhood 
Multi -Service  Obiter  and  the  subcenten. 
This  type  of  project  has  been  given  high  pri- 
ority by  OEO  as  the  moet  effective  means, 
and  least  costly  administratively,  of  reach- 
ing the  poor  where  they  live  with  a  variety 
of  needed  services.  The  program  is  still  in 
the  development  stages  in  Laredo  but  la  al. 
ready  achieving  good  results.  Effective  op- 
erational supix>rt  is  being  provided  by 
VISTA  volunteers  assigned  to  the  Laredo 
campaign. 

The  Legal  Aid  program  mentioned  by  the 
Digest  has  been  in  operation  only  two  or 
three  months.  This  type  of  service,  badly 
needed  by  the  poor  In  Laredo,  has  been  fully 
endorsed  by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
if  not  tbe  Reader's  Digest. 

The  Digest  was  particularly  critical  of  the 
Laredo  Nelson  Amendment  project,  part  Cft 
a  nationwide  program  in  the  area  of  beauti- 
ficatlon with  heavy  emphasis  on  basic  edu- 
cation and  vocational  training  for  the  hard- 
core poor.  The  Laredo  project,  when  com- 
pleted, will  have  trained  226  men  for  Jobs  in 
masoiu*y,  electrical  work,  welding,  and 
plvunbing,  and  the  community  will  have  an- 
other  excellent  recreational  facility  and  In- 
come producing  tourist  attraction.  Included 
will  be.  Indeed,  a  race  track  owned  by  the 
Laredo  International  Pair  and  Kzhlbltlon,  a 
private  non-profit  corporation  which  the 
Digest  failed  to  mention  dedicates  ^^i-ntng^ 
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to  local  commiinlty  services,  principally  In- 
volving youth.  A  privately-funded  Juvenile 
retention  center  received  such  a  contribution 
recently. 

The  Digest  mentions  the  Laredo  Head  Start 
program.  Head  Start  has  been  nationally 
acclaimed,  even  by  some  of  the  OEO's  most 
militant  critics,  as  the  meet  successfui  of  the 
anti-poverty  efforts.  Yet  the  fjlgest's  some- 
what amazing  comm.ent  on  lAredo's  Head 
Start  Is:  "But  the  critical  need  was  for  Jobs." 
There  is  no  one  in  OEO  who  suggests  that 
employment  Is  not  the  end-result  which  all 
programs  aim  for  or  to  which  they  relate, 
even  if  long-range  as  in  the  Issuance  of 
Head  Start.  Laredo's  OEO  programs  also 
Include  components  in  remedial  education 
and  personal  homework  assistance.  It  is 
difficult  to  Imagine  that  the  rationale  of 
Head  Start  and  other  child  development  proj- 
ect* In  the  total  anti-poverty  campaign  has 
actually  escaped  the  Digest. 

Job  training,  development,  and  plsicement, 
as  I  have  said,  are  areas  of  OEO  emphasis. 
I  have  reported  on  Laredo's  Nelson  Amend- 
ment project — which  provides  training  for 
eventual  employment  for  the  hardcore  poor. 
The  Digest  referred  to,  without  criticism  ex- 
cept to  observe  It  Is  "one  of  three"  Job-train- 
ing "schemes,"  the  Title  V  or  "work  expe- 
rience" project  aimed  at  taking  146  former 
welfare  recipients  off  the  welfare  rolls.  This 
Is  another  program  of  national  scope  which 
is  actually  succeeding  in  what  surely  the 
Digest  ^U  concede  Is  a  laudable  mission. 
The  third  is  the  Labor  Department  Manpow- 
er Development  and  Training  Act  program 
which  the  Digest  generously  acknowledges 
has  been  "successfxxlly  training  people  for 
specific  available  Jobs"  since  1962. 

I'm  sure  the  Digest  applauds  the  recent 
action  by  Congress  In  transferring  such  man- 
power programs  as  Nelson  Amendment  and 
Title  V  to  the  Labor  Department  which  is 
In  the  manpower  business.  In  the  mean- 
time, since  Laredo — surely  with  Digest  ap- 
proval— ^has  obviously  acknowledged  the  Im- 
portance of  Jobs  for  the  poor,  she  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  utilizing  oil  available  resources 
to  provide  Job  training  and  placement  op- 
portunities. 

Two  other  programs  utilized  in  the  Lare- 
do anti-poverty  effort  address  themselves  to 
preparation  for  skill  training.  One  Is  the 
Adult  Basic  Education  project  aimed  at  ad- 
vancing functional  illiterates  to  an  educa- 
tional level  to  quaUfy  them  for  Job  training. 
Another  Is  the  Texas  Adult  Migrant  Educa- 
tion and  Pre-Vocational  Training  Program 
which  had  a  successful  first  year  and  has 
moved  into  Its  second  year  on  a  slightly 
larger  scale. 

This  program  and  the  Texas  Children  s 
Migrant  Education  Program,  which  concen- 
trates nine  months  schooling  In  the  six 
month  period  that  the  migrants  are  home 
based,  are  designed  to  prepare  migrants  for 
the  rapidly  approaching  day  when  mechani- 
zation in  harvesting  will  have  eliminated  the 
Jobs  which  now  provide  them  with  seasonal 
employment. 

There  are  about  10.000  migrants  whose 
home  base  is  Laredo.  Many  are  unemployed 
much  or  even  all  of  the  time  they  are  not 
on  the  road,  and  they  are  the  onea  who 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  recipients  at  sur- 
plus foods  mentioned  by  the  Digest.  The 
alternative  to  their  use  of  the  surplus  foods 
In  many  Instances  would  be  starvation,  pure 
and  simple. 

Laredo's  uttUaatlon  of  the  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps  InlttaUy  siiffered  from  the  as- 
signment of  a  disproportionate  number  of 
trainee  slots  to  Webb  County  and  from 
management  and  recruiting  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  crash  nature  of  the  project.  Since 
then  an  equitable  statewide  distribution  plan 
has  been  put  Into  effect  with  cost-reducing 
consolidation  of  administrative  units  and 
Increased  emphasis  on  quality  Job-tralning 
aspects.  Ourrentiy  the  Webb  County  Com- 
missioners Court  administers  an  NTC  out- 
of-school  program  for  235  youths  scattered 


over  an  11  county  area.  The  Laredo  In- 
dependent School  District  administers  the 
in-school  program  for  200  trainees  in  Webb 
and  LaSalle  counties. 

The  Digest  in  its  report  simply  belittled 
the  NYC  program  by  emphasizing  (and  again 
exaggerating)  initial  diSculties  and  making 
only  a  passmg  reference  to  concrete  values 
resulting  from  the  programs.  It  certainly 
made  no  effort  to  record  the  administrative 
and  program  improvements  which  have  been 
accomplished. 

I  have  Just  seen  the  letter  written  to  the 
Digest  by  Mr.  Ones  C.  Parmer,  Director,  In- 
School  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Laredo, 
who  was  not  interviewed  by  Mr.  Ollmore, 
and  who  provides  factual  Information  which 
refutes  inuendoe  in  the  Digest  article  about 
NYC  and  fully  supports  by  cliarge  of  the 
low  standards  of  repwrtlng  in  the  Digest 
article. 

Mention  is  made  at  a  grant  "to  help  boost 
water  production  and  extend  lines."  This  la 
a  project,  which  also  provides  sewage  lines 
and  facilities,  funded  by  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Adminlsttation  and  Is  limited  to 
slum  areas  of  the  city.  The  EDA  also  Is  the 
funding  agency  for  a  project  to  provide  a 
building  for  the  county  and  city  health  and 
welfare  agencies.  This  replaces  an  old  grossly 
inadequate  frame  building  which  was  for- 
merly a  T.B.  hospital. 

These  projects  are  termed  pure  pork  bar- 
rel by  the  Digest.  Perhaps  so.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  at  this  point,  however,  that 
98  Laredo  tax-payers  pay  33  per  cent  of  the 
total  city  taxes  and  a  total  of  1926  citizens 
pay  69  per  cent  of  tliese  taxes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  city  taxes  paid  by  the  7,089  lowest 
tax-payers,  about  one-half  of  all  Laredo  tax- 
payers, add  up  to  only  five  per  cent  of  the 
total.  There  are  doubUessly  many  families 
who  pay  no  taxes  at  all. 

These  figures  point  up  the  enormity  of  the 
poverty  problem  in  Laredo,  and  they  tend  to 
explain  the  understandable  If  not  Justifiable 
reluctance  of  the  inhabitants  at  all  levels  to 
increase  the  tax  load. 

The  Digest  simplifies  the  Laredo  problem 
by  quoting  "concerned"  citizens  who  declare 
that  the  answer  lies  in  Washington's  stop- 
ping the  infiux  of  oommuters  from  Mexico. 
Apparently  the  Digest  reporter  did  not  trou- 
ble to  talk  to  other  concerned  and  In- 
formed citizens  who  cite  statistics  to  the 
effect  that  80  per  cent  of  Laredo's  retail 
business  comes  out  of  Mexico.  Since  the 
Digest  did  determine  that  these  retail  sales 
"climbed  close  to  $90  million  in  1965,"  one 
can  readily  see  what  aort  of  a  blow  the  Laredo 
economy  would  suffer  if  50  per  cent,  much 
less  80  per  cent,  of  this  business  were  placed 
In  Jeopardy  by  reaction  to  a  commuter  re- 
striction, as  is  predicted. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  Laredo  has  seri- 
ous problems  and  fSw  of  them.  If  any,  have 
easy  answers.  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  other  programs  which  our  Congress- 
men In  their  wisdom  have  provided  as  re- 
sources are  being  utilized  in  a  new  effort, 
where  nothing  has  succeeded  In  the  past,  to 
find  some  of  the  answers. 

Unlike  many  Federal  programs,  the  0B!0 
seeks  to  develop  a  meaningful  and  effective 
marriage  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
(public  and  private)  sectors  with  particiilar 
emphasis  on  a  broad-based  Involvement  at 
the  local  level.  The  local  CAA  board.  In  the 
last  analysis,  Is  autonomous,  a  principle 
which  surely  the  Digest  can  support. 

Another  feature  of  the  OEO  approach  Is 
heavy  emphasis  on  coordination — to  effect 
better  planning  and  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion and  Inefficiency.  As  a  result,  and  this 
can  be  doc\imented  in  Laredo  and  nation- 
wide, agencies  and  individuals  are  communi- 
cating and  cooperating  as  never  before. 

That  the  Digest  article  was  incomplete  and 
one-sided  Is  understandable  since  for  some 
reason  no  Information  was  sought  from  any- 
one In  the  Regional  OEO  or  the  State  tech- 
nical assistance  office,  both  of  which  have 
considerable  pertinent  data  available  about 


the  Laredo  effort.  At  the  Laredo  level,  ven 
few  of  the  persons  who  play  key  roles  werg 
contacted  at  all.  Interestingly,  one  soiuct 
of  negative  information,  a  gentleman  vho  ij 
quoted  directly  in  the  Digest  article,  ig  ^ 
member  of  the  Laredo  CAA  Board,  but.  Iron!, 
cally,  has  never  in  a  board  meeting  voiced 
any  objections  to  anything  going  on  locally 
In  the  War  on  Poverty. 

Mr.  Publisher,  the  information  I  have  pro- 
vided here,  which  I  feel  is  germane  and  whicb 
could  have  been  avsUlable  to  your  reporter 
had  be  sought  It,  suggests  that  Mr.  Gllmore'a 
assignment  was  to  go  to  Laredo  and  write  a 
negative,  destructive  story.  I  hope  that  tlilj 
is  not  so,  but  the  evidence  is  too  overwhelm- 
ing to  leave  much  doubt. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  Ricbter. 

Director, 
Texas  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

December  23, 1986. 
Reader's  Digest, 
Pleasantville.  N.Y. 

Attention :  Mr.  Kenneth  O.  Gllmore,  associate 
editor. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  an 
article  published  in  the  January  '67  U«ue 
of  the  Reader's  Digest,  entitled  Laredo  Leant 
About  The  War  On  Poverty. 

The  only  thing  I  know  about  you  Is  that 
you  are  an  Associate  Editor.  I  have  never 
met  you  before  in  my  life  and  I  don't  see  bow 
you  can  Judge  the  In-school  NYC  along  with 
the  other  NYC's  in  Laredo.  In  your  article 
you  stated  that  the  City  NYC.  the  In-School 
NYC,  and  that  the  County  NYC  served  about 
one-thousand  boys  and  girls,  between  IB 
and  21  In  Laredo.  You  also  stated  there 
was  a  build  up  of  over  fifty  supervisors,  ad- 
ministrators and  clerks. 

Since  you  didn't  have  the  courtesy  to 
visit  my  office  and  examine  my  In-Sctaool 
Project,  it  is  my  duty,  to  the  Sponsor  and  the 
public   to  inform  you   about   said  Project 

The  In-School  NYC  served  328  enrolleee, 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21.  The  famll; 
income  of  these  enroUees  was  $300  or  lea, 
per  year  for  each  member  of  the  family,  ti 
for  the  supervisors,  of  which  there  were  "(J, 
they  were  not  paid  through  Federal  fundi. 
The  only  paid  personnel  was  myself,  my  a^ 
slstant,  my  secretary,  full  time.  I  have  i 
part-time  bookkeeper.  All  of  the  other 
money  spent  by  this  particular  project  west 
to  the  enrollees.  As  for  myself,  my  salarj 
was  $750  a  month.  I  have  a  Masters  Degree 
and  six  Professional  Life  Certificates  In  the 
field  of  education.  As  for  my  assistant,  hit 
salary  was  $100  a  week.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Texas  A&M  and  bad  served  his  time  In 
the  Army  over  seas.  As  for  my  secretary,  her 
salary  was  $260  a  month.  She  has  the 
ability  to  take  shorthand  In  two  language), 
proficient  In  typing,  filing  and  other  office 
procedures.  As  for  the  bookkeeper,  be  hii 
a  Masters  Degree  In  Accounting  and  has  been 
teaching  in  the  Schools  of  Laredo  for  oTer 
seventeen  years.  He  is  the  part-time  em- 
ployee, receiving  $124  a  month.  If  you  call 
this  a  build  up  of  supervisory  personnel,  who 
are  squandering  Uncle  Sam's  money,  I  sug- 
gest that  you  look  into  the  salaries  paid  V 
people  with  these  qualifications  m  your  part 
of  the  country. 

Prom  this  Project  we  had  eighty-two  grad- 
uating seniors.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  reit 
of  the  enrollees  returned  to  school  the  fln! 
of  September,  which  is  something  that  rarely 
happens.  Moet  of  these  enrollees  come  Irom 
Migratory  families  and  as  soon  as  school  a 
out  they  go  North  to  work  in  the  fleldfi  and 
do  not  return  until  late  November.  !«« 
summer  they  did  not  go  North,  thanks  to  the 
In-School  NYC. 

On  my  present  Program  I  have  two-bun- 
dred  enrollees  working  on  school  property. 
throughout  Webb  County  and  La  Sail* 
County.  Since  I  do  not  have  as  many  en- 
rollees as  I  had  last  year,  I  choose  enroUeB 
from  families  whose  per  capita  income  Is  W<* 
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or  less  for  each  member  of  the  family.  How- 
ever, there  were  special  cases  where  I  might 
ti&ve  gone  a  little  above  $200.  Most  of  my 
enrollees  do  not  have  but  one  parent.  Some 
o{  them  do  not  have  either  parent. 

The  In-School  Project  Is  tm  Investment  In 
human  beings.  Any  enroUee  that  graduates 
from  high  school,  tlirough  the  assistance  of 
NTC,  will  pay  back  to  Uncle  Sam  in  income 
taxes  more  money  than  Uncle  Sam  will  spend 
In  keeping  them  In  school. 

For  your  Information,  I  am  sending  carbon 
copies  of  this  to  the  Managing  Editor  of  the 
Header's  Digest.  Also  to  people  that  I  feel 
need  to  be  Informed  concerning  my  part  In 
the  Federal  Projects. 

Since  you  did  not  visit  my  office  while  you 
were  In  Laredo,  I  hereby  extend  an  invitation 
for  you  to  do  so. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ones  C.  Farmkr, 

Director, 
In-School  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Laredo.  Tex. 


CONDITIONS  FOR  ENDING  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  signs 
are  such  as  to  Indicate  that,  ultimately, 
success  is  inevitable  in  Vietnam;  that  is, 
a  successful  resolution  of  the  major  war 
there.  Winning  peace,  perhaps.  Is  an- 
other matter  since  that  requires  more 
than  a  cessation  of  major  hostilities. 
Still,  there  is  much  of  what  we  call  peace 
talk  currently  in  the  air.  Yesterday,  in 
his  news  conference,  the  President  again 
Invited,  repeatedly,  a  gesture  from  North 
Vietnam  indicating  that  it  was  willing  to 
talk  peace  seriously — or  at  least  an  end  to 
hostilities.  Given  that,  we  could  begin 
talks. 

The  Washington  Post  this  morning 
editorialized  upon  the  President's  com- 
ments and  also  published  a  column  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  which  states 
rather  succinctly  why  it  Is  that  there  is 
a  chance  for  success  now.  I^e  fact  Is, 
as  Mr.  Alsop  states,  that  at  present  an 
end  is  in  si^ht  to  Hanoi's  ability  to  wage 
what  we  call  a  big-unlt  war  in  Vietnam 
In  the  face  of  our  northern  bombing. 

There  is  another  facet  to  this,  explored 
by  writer  Crosby  S.  Noyes  in  last  eve- 
ning's Washington  Star.  Asian  leaders, 
he  has  found,  are  bafSed  by  those  in 
America  who.  In  the  face  of  success, 
counsel  retreat.  They  are  counting  on 
our  steadfastness,  and  it  Is  well  that 
President  Johnson  has  again  made  It 
clear  that  we  are,  indeed,  steadfast  and 
will  continue  to  prosecute  the  war  in 
Vietnam  until  a  reasonable  basis  exists 
for  negotiations  to  end  it  by  other  means. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  this 
morning's  editorial  In  the  Washington 
Post,  the  column  by  Joseph  Alsop,  and 
the  column  by  Crosby  S.  Noyes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  3,   19871 
Peace  Talk 

The  President,  at  his  press  conference 
on  Thursday,  repeatedly  Invited,  and  even 
aolicited,  some  dgn  or  gesture  from  North 
Vietnam  that  could  be  construed  as  an 
Indication  that  It  wishes  to  discuss  peace, 
or  even  talk  about  discussions  of  peace. 
A  head  of  state  could  hardly  go  farther,  In 
the  midst  of  war.  to  make  It  plain  that  his 
country  is  ready  for  a  ceasefire,  suspension 


of  bombing,  a  truce  or  a  de-escalation  of  the 
confilct. 

Just  as  repeatedly  and  emphatically,  he 
declared  no  sign  had  been  forthcoming. 
Clearly,  he  did  not  construe  as  a  valid  sign 
or  signal  an  Intimation  from  Hanoi  that  It 
"could"  be  willing  to  discuss  peace  If  the 
bombing  stopped.  It  would  have  been 
rather  remarkable  had  be  done  so. 

This,  to  be  sure,  has  been  the  position  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  a 
long  time.  But  the  President's  reiteration 
of  his  personal  wishes  seemed,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  give  more  point  to  the  policy  and 
to  make  It  tinmlstakably  clear  that  the  quid 
pro  quo  we  seek  for  a  suspension  of  bombing 
or  other  de-escalation  need  not  be  a  major 
military  matter  for  the  North  Vietnamese. 

As  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  declared  long 
ago.  "the  final  object  of  war  Is  peace." 
So  there  Is  nothing  Inconsistent  between 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  a  war  and  the 
simultaneous  diplomatic  exwtlon  to  obtain 
peace.  StUl.  few  countries,  In  the  midst  of 
war,  can  afford  to  risk  an  open  pursuit  of 
peace  that  might  diminish  the  nation's  wlU 
to  wag^  war.  Only  countries  enjoying  In- 
ternal stability  and  a  reasonable  consensus 
as  to  war  alms  can  take  this  kind  of  gamble. 
The  President  has  taken  it  and  now  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  the  response  will  be 
from  the  other  side. 

The  danger  of  course  Is  that  the  mere 
mention  of  peaceful  intent  may  arouse  false 
hopes,  which  when  they  are  dashed  to  the 
ground,  wUl  leave  a  sense  of  disappointment 
and  disillusionment.  The  President  did  his 
best  to  minimize  that  risk.  But  he  could 
hardly  eliminate  It  entirely.  If  there  Is  no 
new  response  of  any  kind  from  Hanoi,  many 
people  wUl  be  discouraged.  The  President 
risked  that  disadvantage  in  order  to  leave  no 
doubt  In  Hanoi  of  our  willingness  to  make 
peace,  to  talk  about  peace  or  to  talk  about 
the  posslbUity  of  talks  about  peace-making. 
He  really  asked  Hanoi  for  a  sign  not  much 
more  substantial  than  soup  made  from  the 
shadow  of  a  rabbit.  There  Is  a  certain 
amount  of  chance-taking  In  this  posture; 
but  no  doubt  It  can  be  Justified  as  a  risk 
worth  taking. 

It  is  possible  that  this  posture  vriU  be  mis- 
read In  Hanoi  as  a  sign  of  weakness  or  Ir- 
resolution. It  should  not  be  so  construed. 
At  the  moment,  American  opinion  probably 
Is  as  united  as  it  ever  has  been  on  the  un- 
avoldabillty  of  carrying  the  war  forward  to 
a  conclusion  that  will  secure  our  minlmvmi 
objectives.  There  is  scarcely  any  articulate 
sentiment  In  this  country  for  an  uncon- 
ditional withdrawal  that  would  fall  to  secure 
the  right  of  South  Vietnam  to  self-determi- 
nation. Differences  over  the  way  to  prose- 
cute the  war  still  remain,  but  they  wlU 
diminish,  month  by  month,  if  the  possibility 
of  a  solution  by  means  other  than  war  seems 
to  disappear.  Hanoi  has  an  opportimlty  to 
enter  negotiations  or  dlscxisslons  now  under 
circumstances  more  favorable  to  it  than 
those  that  may  exist  six  months  or  a  year 
from  now.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will 
be  understood  In  North  Vietnam. 

IProm   the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  3,   1967] 

Matter  or  Fact:  An  End  m  Sight 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

One  way  or  another,  the  end  of  the  big  unit 
war  in  South  Vietnam  now  seems  to  be  rather 
clearly  In  sight. 

As  recentiy  revealed  in  this  space,  the 
Hanoi  leaders  are  iislng  diplomatic  inter- 
mediaries to  feel  out  the  President's  willing- 
ness to  "stop  the  bombing  to  get  talks."  If 
the  President  has  not  taken  leave  of  his 
senses,  he  will  reply  that  he  is  perfecUy  ready 
to  stop  the  bombing  but  only  If  the  Hanoi 
leaders  vrill  stop  sending  troops  and  supplies 
Into  South  Vietnam. 

If  Hanoi  Is  willing  to  offer  this  kind  of  quid 
pro  quo,  it  will  mean  that  Hanoi  wants  gen- 


uine negotiations.  If  Hanoi  Is  not  willing,  it 
wUl  mean  that  Hanoi  merely  wants  a  respite 
In  the  war.  In  order  to  reinforce  Its  badly 
battered  southern  units,  and  then  to  start  the 
war  all  over  again. 

But  unless  the  President  has  succiimbed 
to  a  political  death  wish,  this  Is  imllkely  to 
be  allowed  to  happen.  Hence  events  can  take 
two  alternative  courses,  as  follows. 

The  first  possibility  Is  genuine  negotiation 
on  equal  terms,  which  could  perhaps  bring 
the  whole  war  to  an  end.  This  Is  Imagin- 
able, although  It  seems  more  Ukely  that 
Hanoi  is  merely  seeking  a  respite. 

The  second  possibility  Is  that  Hanoi  wlU 
reject  negotiations  on  equal  terms;  and  our 
Northern  bombing  will  therefore  continue. 
Assume  that  the  second  and  more  likely 
poeslbUlty  develops.  In  that  event,  one  can 
rather  confidently  forecast  the  fairly  early 
end  of  the  big  unit  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  end  may  come  within  a  matter  of 
months.  And  when  the  big  imlt  war  has 
been  won,  the  worst  of  the  war  will  be  over. 
The  big  unit  war  (a  current  Pentagon 
phrase-of-art)  Is  the  war  we  are  now  fight- 
ing. It  Is  primarily  aimed  at  the  enemy's 
"main  forces"— his  near-regular  battalions, 
regiments  and  divisions,  which  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  his  guerrilla  and  local  f<s'ces. 

Essentially,  It  is  a  war  of  attrition.  The 
attrition's  cruelly  severe  effects  on  the 
enemy's  big  units  had  already  begun  to  be 
visible  as  long  ago  as  last  September. 

Two  factors,  It  need  hardly  be  said,  mainly 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  a  war  of 
attrition.  One  Is  the  enemy's  rate  of  loss; 
and  the  other  Is  the  rate  at  which  he  can 
replace  his  losses.  The  Northern  bombing 
is  so  Important  becaxise  it  so  greatiy  affects 
the  enemy's  replacement  rate. 

Since  1964,  local  recruitment  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  never  come  within  miles  of  meeting 
the  enemy's  needs.  In  the  first  six  months 
of  last  year,  by  enormous  and  coertly  efforts. 
Hanoi  managed  to  bring  the  average  rate  of 
infiltration  to  the  rather  high  figure  of  7000 
Northern  regular  soldiers  a  month.  Even 
so,  the  loss-replacement  balance  was  far  from 
satisfactory. 

In  the  last  six  months  of  1966,  the  cumu- 
lative effects  ot  our  Northern  bombing  then 
began  to  show  In  a  dramatic  manner.  The 
infiltration  rate  was  In  fact  cut,  aocwdlng 
to  the  Pentagon's  best  estimates,  by  no  leas 
than  75  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the 
monthly  Inflow  of  Northern  soldiers,  to  serve 
as  replacements  In  the  South,  dropped  to 
only  about  1700  men  a  month. 

For  the  same  period,  the  enemy's  heavy  rate 
of  loss  remained  approximately  constant. 
And  this  happened  although  the  Hanoi 
war  planners  seemingly  adopted  a  new  policy 
of  ordering  their  big  units  to  elude  combat 
if  possible. 

In  the  period  before  combat  began  to  be 
eluded,  the  grisly  "body-counts"  were  run- 
ning at  a  level  a  bit  above  5000  a  month,  on 
a  three  month  moving  average.  Today,  again 
on  a  three  month  moving  average,  they  are 
running  at  about  4900  a  month. 

These  figures  of  course  represent  the  dead 
who  are  left  on  the  field  of  battle  In  defiance 
of  VC  discipline.  A  conservative  estimate  of 
the  enemy's  total  current  rate  of  loss  from 
all  causes.  Including  disease.  Is  12,000  a 
month;  and  It  may  be  a  good  deal  higher. 

With  only  1700  men  a  month  coming  in 
from  the  North,  the  most  extreme  press  gang 
recruitment  In  the  South  can  hardly  bring 
the  enemy's  total  of  available  replacements 
above  4000  men  a  month.  If  the  loss  rate 
continues  at  12,000  a  month,  and  the  re- 
placement rate  at  only  4000  a  month,  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  final  result. 
It  will  be  the  defeat  of  the  enemy's  big  units. 
Yet  that  still  leaves  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions. 

Can  Hfmol  find  ways  to  bring  up  the  In- 
filtration rate  again?  One  must  wait  and 
see  the  January,  February  and  March  InfU- 
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tratlon  flgxires.  If  blgb  losses  and  low  re- 
placementa  knock  the  enemy's  big  units  out 
of  the  war,  how  will  this  bitter  and  demoral- 
izing defeat  affect  the  VC's  widespread  guer- 
rilla Intrastructure? 

Again,  one  must  wait  and  see.  And  may 
not  the  President  start  Image-making  once 
more,  yielding  a  unUateral  bombing  halt 
after  all,  and  thereby  risking  every  gain  al- 
ready made?  Yet  again,  one  must  wait  and 
aee. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 
Feb.  2,  1967] 
Asians  Find  UNrrsD  States  the 
Most  Baffling  Nation 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 
Bangkok. — Americans  schooled  In  the  EUp- 
Ungesque     tradlUon     of     the     Inscrutable 
Oriental  may  be  surprised  to  discover  that 
for  a  good  many  Asians  we  are  the  most  baf- 
fling,   lUoglcal    and    generally    exasperating 
people  on  earth. 

They  will  tell  you  very  frankly  and  a  little 
sadly  that  we  Just  dont  make  much  sense. 
They  have  suspected  It  for  some  time.  But 
If  final  proof  were  called  for,  the  current 
American  hand-wringing  and  soul-searching 
over  Vietnam  Is  providing  It. 

Here  you  are,  they  say,  the  most  powerful 
nation  In  the  world.  For  years  now  you  have 
l)een  telling  us  that  American  power  is  ded- 
icated to  the  principle  that  people  have  a 
right  to  choose  the  kind  of  government  they 
want.  You  have  encouraged  us  to  believe 
that  the  power  of  the  United  States  sup- 
ported those  countries  large  and  small  who 
chose  to  defend  their  freedom. 

In  ^^,etnam,  they  criticize,  we  have  always 
known  that  the  future  of  Southeast  AMa  was 
at  stake.  We  have  always  hoped  and  expect- 
ed that  the  United  States  would  live  up  to 
Its  promises  to  prevent  the  success  of  Com- 
munist aggression  In  the  south.  We  have 
been  impressed  by  your  determination  and 
your  restraint.  And  we  have  helped  you  as 
much  as  we  couJd. 

We  have  always  been  sure  that  if  you 
wished  to,  you  would  succeed  in  Vietnam. 
We  have  known  that  when  you  did  succeed 
your  prestige,  not  only  In  Asia  but  around 
the  world,  would  be  unrivaled. 

And  this  Is  what  we  do  not  understand 
about  Americans.  Today,  you  have  done 
what  you  said  you  would  do  and  you  are 
succeeding.  And  the  more  you  succeed  the 
more  Americans  there  are  who  say  you  sho\ild 
never  have  made  your  commitment  In  Viet- 
nam and  some  even  who  say  that  what  hap- 
pens in  Asia  Is  of  no  interest  to  the  United 
States. 

The  people  in  Asia  who  talk  this  way  are 
by  no  means  simple-minded  or  naive. 

Thanat  Khoman,  Thailand's  brilliant  for- 
eign minister  who  speaks  five  languages  and 
rates  as  one  of  the  most  effective  operators 
on  the  diplomatic  scene,  returned  recently 
from  the  United  States  alarmed  and  de- 
pressed by  what  he  had  beard  there. 

To  Thanat  and  many  others  like  him,  It  is 
utterly  mystifying  that  Americans  with  pre- 
tentions to  Intellectual  integrity  and  politi- 
cal awareness  should  be  working  actively  at 
this  point  to  frustrate  the  American  effort  In 
Vietnam  and  turn  success  Into  a  disaster  of 
incalculable  proportions. 

He  is  frankly  dismayed  by  ponderous  edi- 
torials in  supposedly  responsible  newspapers 
advocating  what  amounts  to  a  barely  con- 
cealed surrender  In  Vietnam.  He  Is  disturbed 
by  the  spectacle  of  an  administration  be- 
sieged and  bedeviled  by  members  of  Its  own 
party. 

It  is  also  hard  to  exaggerate  the  sheer  of- 
fenslvenesa  of  some  of  the  propositions  ad- 
vanced by  this  dissenting  group. 

Intelligent  Asians  are  shocked  by  the  so- 
phistries of  American  Intellectiials  who  argue 
tbat  the  defeat  of  free  Asian  nations  Is  in- 
evitable and  tbat  elementary  hximan  rights 
taken  for  granted  In  the  West  somehow  do 


not  apply  in  this  part  o*  the  world.  If  the 
decisive  sabotage  of  Western  Interests  In  Asia 
Is  the  goal,  this  kind  Of  perverse  Inverted 
racism  Is  Ideally  adapted  to  the  objective. 

Nor  Is  It  very  easy  to  convince  our  friends 
In  Asia  that  this  kind  of  thinking  Is  limited 
to  a  small  vociferous  minority  who  do  not 
speak  for  the  Amerlcaji  people  and  wield 
limited  Influence  on  the  govenmient.  The 
currency  given  to  the  Idfcas  of  this  minority 
rivals  that  of  the  administration  Itself.  And 
even  the  continuing  demonstration  of  Amer- 
ican determination  in  Vietnam  does  not  re- 
lieve a  mounting  anxiety  over  the  state  of 
mind  m  the  United  States. 

At  the  very  least  we  are  suspected  of  a 
severe  schizophrenia  over  the  war  In  which 
moral  and  political  values  which  most  peo- 
ple believed  to  be  firmly  rooted  in  the  Amer- 
ican character  have  come  badly  unstuck. 
Given  the  existing  realities,  there  Is  for 
Asians  no  other  reasonable  explanation  for 
a  loss  of  confidence  at  a  time  when  success 
seems  Inevitable. 

For  Americans  there  may  be  some  reas- 
surance in  the  fact  that  this  loss  of  confi- 
dence does  not  seem  t©  be  catching.  Asia 
at  this  point  Is  very  definitely  making  book 
on  an  American  victory  In  Vietnam.  The 
events  taking  place  there  are  transforming 
the  politics  and  the  calculations  In  an  area 
where  two-thirds  of  the  human  race  lives. 
And  perhaps  it  Is  only  la  the  United  States — 
and  possibly  In  Peking  and  Hanoi— that  a 
real  question  still  persists  over  what  the  fu- 
ture holds. 


I  earnestly  request  the  chalmaan  to 
submit  the  Convention  on  Genocide  to 
this  ad  hoc  subcommittee  for  considera- 
tion. Justice  and  logic  insist  that  the 
conventions  on  political  rights  of  women, 
slavery,  forced  labor,  and  genocide  be 
considered  and  reported  together.  While 
the  first  three  conventions  guarantee 
fundamental  and  irrevocable  rights,  I 
am  sure  that  every  reasonable  man  would 
assert  that  the  right  gxiaranteed  by  the 
convention  on  genocide — the  right  to 
live — should  be  granted  at  the  very  least 
equality,  if  not  priority,  with  these  other 
rights. 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  action  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Hov.'ever, 
I  will  persevere  until  the  Senate  goes  on 
record  by  ratification  of  these  four  con- 
ventions— the  political  rights  of  women, 
slavery,  forced  labor,  and  genocide. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  AD  HOC  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CON- 
VENTIONS OFFBRS  SPARK  OP 
HOPE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
rise  today — as  I  have  during  every  session 
of  the  90th  Congress — to  plead  for  Senate 
ratification  of  the  conventions  on  politi- 
cal rights  of  women,  forced  labor,  slavery, 
and  genocide,  I  perceive  the  first  real 
glimmer  of  hope  for  advocates  of 
ratification. 

The  first  Legislative  Calender  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
became  available  yesterday.  On  page  4 
of  that  calendar  is  announced  the  cre- 
ation of  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  to  con- 
sider the  human  rights  conventions. 
This  subcommittee,  to  be  chaired  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  and  having  as  its  members  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  ,  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HICKENLOOPER],  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentuclcy  [Mr.  Cooper],  was 
appointed  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Senator  Fttlbright, 
on  January  18,  1967. 

The  subcommittee  will  consider  the 
human  rights  conventions  on  forced 
labor,  slavery,  and  political  rights  of 
women.  I  am  encouraged  greatly  by  the 
creation  of  this  suboommlttee.  It  is  my 
hope  that  these  five  able  and  energetic 
men  will  move  quickly  to  consider  and  re- 
port these  three  conventions  to  the  full 
committee  and  on  to  the  Senate  for  the 
overwhelming  ratification  they  deserve. 
However,  even  this  generally  encourag- 
ing development  leaves  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  disappointed  and 
dissatisfied.  The  Uhlted  Nations  Con- 
vention on  Genocide,  already  ratified  by 
close  to  70  nations,  still  languishes  In 
some  uncharted  limt>o. 


THE  FARM  PARITY  RATIO 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  a  small  group 
of  critics  are  telling  the  American  farmer 
that  his  parity  ratio  declined  2  points 
to  75  last  month.  These  critics  speak 
yearningly  of  the  days  when,  they  claim, 
parity  averaged  84.5  percent. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  men- 
tion that  the  adjusted  parity  ratio  which 
reflects  Government  payments  averaged 
86  for  the  year  1966. 

The  decline  in  average  prices  received 
by  farmers  during  the  last  several 
months  combined  with  an  increase  in 
the  parity  index — prices  paid  by  farmers 
for  commodities  and  services,  including 
interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates- 
dropped  the  parity  ratio  to  75  in  January, 
as  compared  with  80  in  January  of  last 
year. 

It  is  important  that  farmers  get  fair 
prices  for  their  products,  but  in  terms 
of  the  economic  well-being  of  farmers,  it 
is  also  of  great  importance  that  they  get 
adequate  incomes.  In  particular,  the  ob- 
jective is  higher  net  income — what  the 
farmer  has  left  for  family  living  after 
production  expenses  have  been  met  out 
of  his  gross  income. 

Prices  enter  the  farm  income  picture, 
but  so  does  the  volume  of  commodities 
marketed,  the  level  of  production  ex- 
penses, and,  for  some  commodities  such 
as  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton,  the 
size  of  CShavernment  payments. 

Just  to  put  the  price  goal  in  perspec- 
tive, let  us  look  at  1959  when  farm  prices 
averaged  82  percent  of  parity  and  at  1965 
when  parity  ratio,  adjusted  for  Govern- 
ment payments,  also  averaged  82  percent. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  parity  ratios 
were  the  same,  farm  income  in  1965 
showed  a  great  improvement  over  1959. 
Realized  gross  income  was  up  18  percent 
due  in  large  part  to  a  greater  volume  ot 
farm  marketings.  Total  realized  net  in- 
come was  up  24  percent — almost  $3  bil- 
lion— and  realized  net  Income  per  farm 
was  50  percent  higher. 

Net  farm  income  last  year  exceeded 
the  1965  figure  by  $2  billion.  At  $16-3 
billion,  it  was  nearly  40  percent  greater 
than  in  the  last  of  the  Eisenhower  years. 
Realized  net  income  per  farm  in  1966 
topped  $5,000  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory ;  this  compared  with  less  than  $3,000 
per  farm  in  1960.    Gross  farm  income, 
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ifhich  set  a  record,  was  nearly  one-third 
greater  than  In  1960. 

It  is  critically  important  to  prevent 
drastic  declines  in  prices  received  by 
farmers,  but  it  is  even  more  Important 
that  the  income  of  the  farm  population — 
which  on  a  per  capita  basis  has  been 
averaging  only  about  65  percent  of  the 
income  of  nonfarm  people,  even  in  the 
relatively  good  year  of  1966 — ^be  raised 
to  comparable  levels.  The  parity  ratio 
is  one  indicator  of  the  condition  of  agri- 
culture, but  it  can  be  extremely  mis- 
leading to  regard  It  as  the  principal 
guidepost  for  measuring  changes  in  the 
economic  condition  of  American  agricul- 
ture.   

SECOND  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  18  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  notable  accomplishments  be- 
ing made  through  the  program  author- 
ized by  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1964.  His  remarks  on  pages 
8491-^95  of  the  Record  summarize  the 
excellent  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  brief  2  years  the  program  has  been 
in  operation,  and  commend  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  officials  of 
the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research 
for  vigorous  and  intelligent  administra- 
tion of  this  new,  complex,  and  very  im- 
portant undertaking. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  Senator's 
remarks  and  with  his  commendation  of 
the  Interior  Department  officials  respon- 
sible for  this  program.  But,  with  his 
customary  modesty,  the  Senator  [Mr. 
Ahserson]  refrained  from  mentioning 
that  he  himself  is  author  of  the  legis- 
lation that  created  this  program,  and 
that  his  counsel  and  advice  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  guiding  its  soimd  and 
effective  development. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  supplement  the 
remarks  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  by  noting  that  he  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  formulating  the  concept  of 
the  program  and  its  authorizing  legis- 
lation, and  for  enunciating  the  princi- 
ples that  guide  its  development.  In 
each  of  the  50  States  there  already  have 
been  significant  accomplishments  under 
the  Water  Resources  Research  Act,  and 
these  will  become  even  more  significant 
in  the  years  ahead.  For  this,  each  of  us 
is  Indebted  to  the  practical  vision  of 
Senator  Anderson. 

Mr.  President,  every  section  of  the 
Nation  is  troubled  by  water  problems — 
droughts,  fioods,  deteriorating  water 
quality,  and  problems  in  many  other 
forms.  We  recognize  how  true  was  the 
finding  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources  that  wat^r  prob- 
lems can  limit  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  major  portions  of  the  Nation,  and  the 
welfare  of  its  people.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, there  is  great  scientific  and  engi- 
neering competence  in  the  Nation,  and 
this  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  finding 
solutions  to  water  problems.  Widespread 
aJid  complex  as  are  water  resources  prob- 
lems, we  can  be  confident  that  they  will 
be  overcome  because  we  now  have  the 


means  through  the  Anderson  Act  to 
mobilize  the  Nation's  brainpower  for 
their  solution. 

An  example  of  this  was  the  recent 
second  annual  Conference  on  Water  Re- 
sources Research  convened  under  au- 
thority of  the  Anderson  Act.  On  Janu- 
ary 24  and  25,  over  100  of  the  Nation's 
leading  water  scientists  and  engineers 
met  to  formulate  specific  research  at- 
tacks on  major  water  problems  research 
that  will  point  the  way  to  their  solution. 
Those  in  attendance  came  from  Govern- 
ment agencies,  from  universities,  and 
from  industry.  It  was  a  real  mobiliza- 
tion of  brainpower,  and  it  will  surely  lead 
to  significant  advances.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  the  importance  of  this 
meeting  and  its  promise  for  effective 
progress  was  recognized  by  President 
Johnson  who  always  has  been  highly 
knowledgeable  about  the  water  needs  of 
the  Nation.  Regarding  the  Conference 
on  Water  Resources  Research,  President 
Johnson  wrote  to  Secretary  Udall  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Whiti  House, 
Washington.  January  23, 1967. 
Hon.  Stewabt  L.  Uoau.. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  SscRrTABY:  A  strong,  well- 
planned  program  of  water  resoiirces  research 
U  a  national  necessity.  To  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  authorized  by 
the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  last  spring.  Is  an  objecttve  that 
is  vital  to  all  of  us. 

Already  the  research  authorized  tmder  this 
Act  has  yielded  important  results.  These 
results.  In  turn,  liave  pointed  to  promising 
new  lines  of  inquiry. 

Only  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
universities,  private  research  InstltuUons, 
business,  and  government  at  aU  levels  can 
we  insure  a  sufDcient  supply  of  water,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  America. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  who  are  meet- 
ing here  this  week  for  the  time  and  Interest 
you  are  giving  to  the  solution  of  this  na- 
tional problem. 

And  I  wish  you  every  success  In  this  Im- 
portant work. 

Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  the  technical  discus- 
sions of  the  conference,  I  am  informed, 
will  be  included  In  proceedings  that  will 
be  distributed  to  scientists  and  engineers 
who  may  be  concerned  with  water  re- 
sources. One  outstanding  paper,  how- 
ever, was  not  by  a  technical  man.  It  was 
the  keynote  address  to  the  conference  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall.  The  Secretary's  remarks  are  in 
layman's  language  and  are  comprehensi- 
ble to  those  who  may  not  be  trained  as 
scientists  or  engineers.  His  address  con- 
veys a  deep  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  water  problems,  their  effect  on  the 
economy  and  on  the  envirormient,  and 
the  role  of  research  in  finding  ways  to 
overcome  existing  problems  as  well  as  to 
avoid  creation  of  future  ones.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the  address 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the 
second  annual  Conference  on  Water  Re- 
sources Research. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Address  by  Secretary  of  the  Intebiob,  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  at  Second  Annual  Contes- 
ENCE  ON  Water  Resoueces  Research, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  24,  1967 

I  consider  our  being  here  this  morning 
as  one  more  hopeful  link  In  the  chain  re- 
action against  pollution — a  chain  reaction 
which  Is  helping  enormously  to  power  the 
conservation  movement  today. 

This  Is  a  chain  we  do  not  want  to  break. 
Unlike  those  earlier  "prisoners  of  starvation" 
who  were  exhorted  to  arise  and  lose  their 
chains,  we  prisoners  of  pollution  are  de- 
termined to  keep  forging  this  chain.  It  Is 
a  chain  of  life. 

As  a  new  Congress  begins  here  In  Wash- 
ington, the  weather  reports  from  Capitol 
HUl  dominate  the  news.  The  winds  up 
there  may  shift  direction,  they  may  switch 
from  hot  to  cold  on  some  matters,  but  I 
detect  no  wavering  of  Congressional  de- 
termination to  deal  with  our  national  water 
problems  and  with  the  overall  pollution 
situation. 

These  are  two  areas  of  concern  which  can- 
not be  fenced  oS  Into  geographical  packages. 
They  cannot  be  compartmentalized  Into  this 
or  that  level  of  governmental  comftetence. 
And  neither  are  they  the  purview  of  a  single 
political  party.  Both  sides  of  the  Congres- 
sional aisles  are  full  of  aspiring  Mr.  Cleans, 
vying  for  the  whitest  hats  and  the  fullest 
canteens. 

Being  pro-water  and  antl-pollutlon  is  to- 
day's political  equivalent  to  being  for  mother 
and  against  sin.  I  foresee  no  agonizing  re- 
appraisals for  water  research. 

My  message  to  you  today  concerns  two 
signs  of  the  times — both  of  them  hopeful 
and  both  of  them  appearing  more  and  more 
robust.  One  Is  the  surge  of  public  concern 
about  the  environment.  The  other  Is  the 
Interdisciplinary  cooperation  being  applied 
to  correct  environmental  abuses. 

Since  both  are  very  Important  factors  In 
your  work,  I  would  like  to  consider  them 
separately  this  morning,  and  In  some  depth. 
First,  the  public  concern.  This  gigantic 
"pliis"  which  has  been  missing  In  the  past 
might  be  described  as  an  emerging  public 
attitude  of  care-fulness.  Gone,  in  almost 
every  Instance,  Is  the  old  "let  the  public 
be  danmed"  attitude  with  regard  to  indus- 
trial pollution  of  our  water.  Today's  busi- 
nessman, industrialist,  city  council  member, 
is  responsive  to  the  public  anxiety  over  what 
Is  happening  to  our  environment — especlaUy 
to  our  water. 

He  Is  eager  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  he 
needs  to  know  what  that  thing  Is.  Too  often 
we  lack  the  answers  to  match  his  willing- 
ness. 

The  problem  of  sufllclent  clean  water  for 
a  growing  population  Is  not  a  simple  one. 
Solutions  vary  with  the  geographical  loca- 
tion and  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
problem.  It  Is  In  this  area  that  your  re- 
search takes  on  added  Importance.  Specific 
research,  carried  on  in  specific  areas  with 
special  problems,  will  lead  to  sjjeclflc  solu- 
tions. Those  working  on  the  spot.  In  the 
problem  arena,  are  In  a  position  to  know — 
the  history  of  the  swamp,  or  the  slough,  or 
the  waterway  Involved.  You  can  pinpoint 
the  types  of  wastes  dvunped  Into  It.  You  can 
isolate  the  particular  poison — paint  the  pro- 
file of  pollution  as  It  Is  occurring  in  your 
one  area. 

In  this  way,  you  can  provide  the  guidance 
to  suit  a  particular  set  of  circumstances. 
The  managerial  person  in  your  area  who  is 
filled  with  a  vague  and  commendable  de- 
sire to  "do  the  right  thing"  is  thus  given  a 
meaningful  course. 

A.  J.  VonPrank  of  AlUed  Chemical  Corpo- 
ration, speaking  to  one  of  otir  most  effective 
clean  water  lobbies — the  Ijeague  of  Women 
Voters— described  the  dilemma  of  a  hypo- 
thetical plant  manager.  This  well  meaning 
man  finds  himself  at  the  wrong  end  of  an 
accusing  finger,  pointed  by  an  Irate  citizenry. 
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■me  Irrttant  U  polluted  water,  but  the  plant 
manager  cannot  pinpoint  the  nat\ire  ol  the 
etccuaation. 

He  haa  kept  hla  plant's  waate  effluenta 
"pretty  clean"  because  he  "didn't  want  any 
nuisance  complaints  or  any  kids  getttn« 
hurt "  His  particular  talent  Is  "coping  with 
problems."  and  so.  In  exercise  of  this  talent, 
he  starts  looking  for  the  answers  to  this 
water  poUution  problem  in  which  he  has 
become  involved. 

With  a  combination  of  goodwlU  and  na- 
ivete he  asks  for  "the"  answers  and  he  finds 
that'lndustrlal  waste  problems  could  be  any 
of  the  foUowlng: 

The  oxygen  demands  of  his  wastes  (and 
these  were  of  three  kinds) .  acidity  or  alka- 
linity suspended  soUds,  settleable  soUds, 
color.'  components  that  gave  taste  or  odor, 
separable  oils,  foamers  such  as  the  alkyl  ben- 
sene  sulfonates,  temperature,  turbidity,  dis- 
solved salts  of  heavy  metals,  nitrates,  phos- 
phates, chlorides,  fluorides,  sulfides,  cyanides, 
phenols  and  conform  bacteria,  Danny  Kaye 
or  Tom  Lehrer  could  make  a  comic  song  out 
of  this  Ust,  but  to  the  anxious  plant  manager 
it  Is  definitely  no  Joke. 

It  Is  evident  that  If  we  are  going  to  make 
useful  strides  toward  Increasing  our  usable 
water  supply  by  plugging  the  poUutlon  drain, 
then  we  must  begin  to  talk  specifics.  We 
cannot  wrap  the  problem  In  one  big  pollution 
bundle  and  hand  It  to  the  polluters  to  deal 
with. 

We  have  to  help  them  define  and  delineate 
each  particular  problem  and  point  the  way 
toward  a  solution. 

With  the  public  well  aroused  and  the  pri- 
vate conscience  responding,  we  still  have  to 
supply  the  route  to  quality.  We  have  no 
overall  gadget  that  can  be  plugged  In  to  the 
Nation's  environment,  like  a  garbage  dis- 
posal unit,  and  turned  on  by  any  one  switch 
In  our  economy  to  do  the  Job. 

But  we  ore  beginning  to  perceive  and  to 
deal  with  the  enormously  intricate  problem 
which  water  presents.  Title  n  of  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act.  as  modified  on  April 
19.  1966,  may  come  closer  to  this  overall 
Disposal  than  anything  yet  conceived.  It 
constitutes  what  may  be  the  boldest  act 
ever  pased  for  any  single  resource.  Title  n 
opens  up  access  to  the  full  scientific  compe- 
tence of  the  Nation,  and  this  brings  me  to 
the  second  great  advance  we  have  going  for 
us  m  this  effort — the  Interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach. 
^  In  order  to  relate  this  approach  specifically 
to  the  water  problems  which  concern  us  here 
today,  I  should  like  to  go  back  In  con- 
servation history  to  the  roots  of  the  term 
"ecology." 

Each  new  wave  of  conservation  has  Its 
stirrings  In  a  past  which  bore  another  label. 
In  the  case  of  our  current,  gathering  wave 
of  ecology  we  must  go  back  to  the  regulatory 
phase  of  conservation  and  pick  up  Glflord 
Pinchot — ^Theodore  Roosevelt's  chief  forester 
and  one  of  the  great  conservationists. 

It  Is  said  he  was  riding  through  Rock  Creek 
Park,  pondering  the  fate  of  the  Nation's 
forest  resources,  when.  In  his  own  words, 
"suddenly  the  Idea  flashed  through  my  head 
that  there  was  a  unity  m  this  complication— 
that  the  relation  of  one  resource  to  another 
was  not  the  end  of  the  story.  Here  were  no 
longer  a  lot  of  Independent  and  often  antag- 
onistic questions,  each  on  Its  own  separ- 
ate little  Island,  as  we  have  been  In  the  habit 
of  thinking.  In  place  of  them,  here  was  one 
single  question  with  many  parts.  Seen  In 
this  new  Ught,  aU  of  these  separate  questions 
fitted  Into  and  made  up  the  one  great  cen- 
tral problem  of  the  vise  of  the  earth  for  the 
good  of  man." 

Today  this  flash  of  Insight  haa  assumed  a 
luuQe — the  ecological  approach — and  the 
idea  has  filtered  Into  the  public  mind.  It  Is 
no  longer  a  solitary  revelation  In  the  mind 
of  a  prophet.  It  Is  a  guldepost  to  our  best 
conservation  efforts. 
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We  see  this  Integrated  approach  every- 
where we  look,  and  Its  application  In  the 
field  of  water  resources  la  one  of  Its  most 
promising. 

Less  than  a  month  ago,  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
held  Its  annual  meeting  here  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  cross-dlsclpllnary  nature 
of  these  meetings  U  science's  answer  to  the 
deadends  of  specialization  as  a  method  of 
dealing  with  today's  complicated  problems. 

Lynn  White,  Jr.,  of  UCLA,  adresslng  the 
convention  on  The  Historical  Roots  of  Our 
Ecologlc  Crises,  decried  the  negative  stage 
of  problem  solving  which  we  are  trying  to 
outgrow.     Said  White: 

"There  are  many  calto  to  action,  but  spe- 
cific proposals,  however  worthy  as  Individual 
Items,  seem  too  partial,  palliative,  negative: 
Ban  the  bomb,  tear  down  the  billboards,  give 
the  Hindus  contraceptives  and  tell  them  to 
eat  their  sacred  cows. 

"The  simplest  solution  to  any  suspect 
change."  he  continued.  "Is.  of  course,  to 
stop  It."  ,      , 

So  here  we  stand,  on  the  brink  of  a  na- 
tional water  crisis,  and  all  we  have  to  do 

Is  "stop  It."  ,      . 

What  we  are  faced  with  Is  not  just  an 
exchange  of  Ideas  and  a  melding  of  ap- 
proaches within  the  scientific  community, 
but  a  truly  cross-disciplinary  effort— right 
across  the  various  layers  that  make  up  our 
dally  life.  The  1966  Annual  Report  of  He- 
sources  for  the  Future  states: 

"In  recent  years  research  in  problems  of 
water  \ise  and  management  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  a  growing  emphasis  on  In- 
terdisciplinary cooperation.  Engineers, 
hydrologists,  economists,  and  political  scien- 
tists have  worked  together  to  find  solutions 
to  some  of  the  complex  water  problems  that 
plague  municipalities,  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural areas  and  flood  plains." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  paragraph  sums 
up  in  essence,  the  variety  of  problems  we 
face  and  a  most  hopeful  recognition  of  the 
need  for  a  broadening  of  the  search  for  solu- 
tions. Our  plethora  of  water  problems  can- 
not be  solved  in  only  a  test  tube— or  a  bath- 
tub—or a  canal  or  a  reservoir.  We  will  have 
to  tackle  them  sflso  on  the  accounting  sheet 
and  in  the  city  council  chambers  and  around 
the  industrial  conference  board  table — and 
at  the  ballot  box  and  the  kitchen  tap  and 
the  water  meter.  We  will  wrestle  with  clouds 
and  with  clods  before  we  find  the  answers, 
and  even  as  we  find  them,  new  problems 
win  be  queuelng  up  for  attention. 

But  we  have  taken  a  big  step  by  lifting 
our  heads  and  looking  beyond  the  bounds 
of  our  piecemeal  problems— at  the  many  fac- 
tors which  make  up  the  overall  problem  and 
the  many  forces  which  will  have  to  be 
brought  to  bear  If  we  are  to  find  acceptable 
solutions. 

We  are  attempting,  at  Interior,  to  suit 
our  action  to  this  new  realization.  Just 
one  week  ago  today  I  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Office  of  Ecology  within  my 
Department. 

Within  this  Department  must  be  made 
a  majority  of  our  national  decisions  which 
concern  the  enormouB  and  often  competing 
demands  on  our  resources.  It  will  be  the 
function  of  this  Office  of  Ecology  to  see  that 
these  decisions  are  made  with  all  the  vari- 
ous factors  given  relative  weights.  We  ex- 
pect the  Office  of  Ecology  to  provide  the  kind 
of  acroBs-the-graln  look  at  both  problems 
and  solutions  about  which  I've  been  talk- 
ing. 

The  historic  report  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources  was 
framed  In  terms  of  this  total  picture  ap- 
proach. It  recommsnded  that  the  Federal 
Government  cooperate  with  the  States  In 
up-to-date  plans  for  comprehensive  water 
development  and  management  for  all  ma- 
jor rivers  basins  of  the  United  States.  This 
Is  scheduled  for  completion  In  the  early 
1970's. 


The  Committee  recommended  that  the 
Federal  Government  stimulate  more  active 
participation  by  the  States  In  planning  and 
undertaking  water  development  and  man- 
agement activities  by  setting  up  a  10-year 
program  of  grants  to  the  States  for  water 
resource  planning.  Title  III  of  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  authorizes  this  pro- 
gram and  Initial  planning  grants  have  been 
made  to  6  States.  More  than  40  probably 
win  apply  for  grants  In  fiscal  year  1967. 

In  a  similar  manner,  moet  of  the  major 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee 
have  been  partially  or  fully  carried  out. 

The  overall  effect  on  our  Nation's  water 
policy  has  been  profound. 
But  what  of  the  future? 
What    are   the   emerging   problems  that 
should  be  given  similar  study? 

One  of  the  high-priority  areas,  of  course, 
Is  research  on  all  the  different  aspects  (rf 
water  quality.  Here,  the  States  have  under- 
taken through  their  quality  standards  a 
leading  role  In  pollution  control  and  water 
quality  Improvement.  Research  must  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  ol  thlj 
role  at  the  State  level  as  well  as  to  guide 
regional  and  Federal  activities. 

The  States  are  in  a  unique  position  in  re- 
lation to  legal  and  institutional  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  water  use.  They  are 
In  a  position  to  take  leadership  In  improving 
our  water  management  Institutions  for  more 
efficient  water  resource  management. 

All  these  efforts  are  beginning  to  show  an 
inter  action — an  "other-awareness"  which 
bids  fair  for  our  ultimate  success. 

The  scientific  arm  of  our  effort,  as  repr^ 
sented  In  the  research  we  consider  here  to- 
day, has  never  been  better  muscled.  Title 
II  gives  us  access  to  additional  brains  and 
backing.  Experience  has  given  us  insights 
and  direction.  Judgment  directs  us  to  take 
into  consideration  factors  outside  the  test 
tube  which  are  vital  to  successful  applies- 
tlons  of  our  laboratory  findings. 

We  have  the  prudent  warnings  of  such  men 
as  Dr.  Raymond  Nace.  research  hydrologlst, 
from  Geological  Survey  and  a  man  who  hw 
been  called  the  father  of  the  Internatlonsl 
Hydrologlcal  Decade.    Says  Nace: 

••Nature  Is  neither  friendly  nor  Inimical. 
She  is  merely  Implacable.  We  had  best  come 
to  terms  with  her." 

And  we  have  the  spurs  provided  by  others, 
like  Walter  Orr  Roberts,  director  of  the  Ns- 
tional  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  to 
Boulder,  Colorado.  His  recent  words  to  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  might  well  serve  as  prologue  for 
your  own  research  efforts: 

"Science,  like  music  or  fine  art,  Is  a  well- 
spring  of  the  divine  discontent  that  stin 
man  to  seek  more  of  life  than  merely  to  est 
and  to  sleep,  and  that  discontent  Is  flameu 
higher  by  the  partner  of  science,  advancing 
technology,  through  which  we  can  realis- 
tically contemplate  the  practical  achieve- 
ment of  the  highest  of  Ideals  for  the  condi- 
tion of  man." 

And  too,  we  have  both  the  leadership  ana 
the  backing  of  a  President  who  understands 
and  who  cares.  Lyndon  Johnson  has  spoW 
of  "new  enemies"  which  are  the  products  ol 
the  modern  world. 

••In  many  ways,"  he  said,  "they  are  the 
dark  side  of  the  bright  achievements  whW 
have  helped  us  to  grow  and  prosper  .  .  .  ^m 
technology  which  has  given  us  everyt'imj 
from  the  computer  to  the  teleP'o^P^*^.??, 
created  a  hundred  sources  of  blight.  Pouom 
and  chemicals  poUute  our  air  and  our  water. 
And  then  he  added : 

"We  need  new  weapons  to  fight  these  en- 
emies." ,  „,, 
And  that  Is  what  we  are  asking  ol  you 
assembled  here  this  morning.  You  arew 
eUte  before  whom  the  glove  Is  thrown,  wnw 
we  ask  of  you  la  not  fancier  bardware.  n« 
frtlller  technology,  not  an  embroidery 
some  already  known  principle. 
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We  need  new  ways.  We  need  real  discov- 
eries. We  need  men  and  women  who  will 
think  in  different  categories,  so  that  your 
research  wlU  follow  unexplored  paths  and 
furnish  brand  new  basics.  We  need  yoiu: 
help  both  on  the  specific  problems  In  your 
own  areas;  and  In  Integrating  these  answers 
In  overall  solutions. 

You  have  an  eager  and  attentive  audience. 
The  polluters  are  looking  for  ways  to  abate 
their  mjrrlad  messes.  The  public  is  ready 
to  underwrite  the  cost  when  ways  are  found. 
There  Is  an  army  of  technicians — of  engi- 
neers— incapable  of  basic  research  but  qual- 
ified and  competent  to  tool  up  your  findings 
and  put  them  to  work. 

We  salute  your  efforts.  We  applaud  your 
goals.    We  await  yoiu^  successes. 


SERMON  BY  JOHN  H.  SHARON  COM- 
MEMORATINQ  CONVENING  OF 
90TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  sermon  delivered  re- 
cently at  the  All  Souls  Memorial  Episco- 
pal Church  by  John  H.  Sharon,  an  out- 
standing young  lawyer  and  lay  leader 
in  the  church,  commemorating  the  con- 
vening of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  sermon  was  very  thought  provok- 
ing and  timely.  I  recommend  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  take  the  time  to 
read  it  during  these  opening  weeks  of 
the  new  Congress. 

The  service  was  well  attended;  and  1 
might  mention  that  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  read  the 
lesson. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pot  Your  Trust  in  God— In  Commemobation 

OF  THE  Convening  of  thk  90th  Congress 

(By  John  H.  Sharon) 

nJTBODUCTION    OF    JOHN    H.    SHARON    BT    RBV. 
FRANK     BLACK  WELPER 

Our  preacher  this  morning  is  Mr.  John 
Sharon.  He  haa  been  the  Lay  Reader  here 
at  All  Souls  for  14  years  and  has  served  our 
Vestry  for  the  past  five  years. 

When  Mr.  Sharon  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton he  was  voted  by  his  class  as  "the  man 
moet  likely  to  succeed"  which  proves  what 
a  prophetic  class  It  was. 

Mr.  Sharon  was  an  advisor  to  the  late  Am- 
bassador Adlal  Stevenson  and  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  But  his  role  in  life  has  not 
been  limited  to  advisory  capacities.  He  Is  a 
diligent  laborer  In  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

The  success  of  this  special  service  Is  largely 
due  to  his  gallant  efforts  and  I  know  we  are 
all  looking  forward  to  hearing  his  message 
this  morning. 

SERMON    PRATER 

0  Heavenly  Father,  Help  m.  we  beseech 
thee,  to  keep  by  word  and  deed,  the  faith  of 
our   Fathers    as    a    true    and    holy    faith- 

And  may  the  light  from  the  X^lphany  Star, 
so  guide  us,  that  the  motivations  of  our  souls 
the  meditations  of  our  hearts,  the  Intentions 
M  our  minds,  the  words  of  our  mouths  may 
be  always  acceptable  In  Thy  sight. 

Through    Jesus   Christ   our   Lord.     Amen. 

Beverend  Blackwelder,  Senator  Cooper 
members  of  the  choir,  and  friends. 

1  was  deeply  touched  by  our  Rector's  gen- 
erous introduction.  He  reminded  me,  how- 
ever. Of  that  Member  of  Congress  who  was 
•worn  In  last  Tuesday  to  hU  first  term  of 
^e  The  next  morning  he  was  reading 
aoout  the  glorious  events  of  the  preceding 
o^  and  he  turned  to  his  wife  and  asked  her, 

"ear,  do  you  know  how  many  truly  great 


statesmen  there  are  here  In  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington?" His  wife  paused  for  a  moment  and 
said.  "No,  I  don't;  but  I  do  know  that  there 
Is  one  less  than  you  think  ther^are." 

So.  I  fear  that  there  Is  one  layman  here 
this  morning  who  Is  less  Important  than  our 
Rector  thinks  be  Is.  When  I  think  of  the 
men  who  have  graced  this  pulpit  with  such 
wisdom  and  dignity.  It  makes  a  layman  like 
myself  very  humble  Indeed  to  accept  our 
Rector's  Invitation  and  our  Bishop's  blessing 
to  be  with  you  this  morning.  And  I  want 
each  of  you  to  know  that  my  heart  Is  full  of 
humility  and  gratitude. 

As  I  was  preparing  this  brief  messagf^.  my 
thoughts  went  back  to  some  of  tho^^who 
preceded  me  here.  I  thought  of  otir^own 
Rectors  Prank  Blackwelder  and  Marvin  Web- 
ster; of  our  own  Bishops  William  Crelghton 
and  Paul  Moore;  I  thought  of  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  Sterrett.  our  Rector  here  for  over  30 
years;  I  thought  of  Dr.  Edward  Batunan; 
Dr.  Lowell  Ditzen;  and,  of  course,  our  late 
and  beloved  friend.  Dr.  Joseph  Slzoo. 

As  many  of  you  know,  for  thirteen  years 
our  Rector  and  I  were  honored  In  this  house 
of  God  to  share  our  Thanksgiving  Day  Serv- 
ice with  this  great  man.  How  much  we  all 
looked  forward  to  those  thankful  days.  For 
when  Dr.  Sizoo  preached,  you  knew  you  were 
In  the  presence  of  Ood.  for  his  message  never 
failed  to  reach  your  heart  or  touch  your 
soul. 

Those  Thanksgiving  Day  Services — particu- 
larly the  last  three — had  a  very  special  mean- 
ing and  purix>se  for  me.  Pot«  years  ago.  Dr. 
Slzoo  and  I  had  heart  attacks  at  the  same 
time.  And  after  we  had  recovered,  we  would 
foregather  In  our  Rector's  study  before  and 
after  those  last  Thanksgiving  Day  Services. 
We  shared  our  concern  for  each  other;  we 
laughed  about  our  fears  and  joked  about  our 
doubts;  we  talked  about  what  a  great  event 
this  had  been  In  both  of  our  lives;  how  grate- 
ful we  were  to  have  had  a  second  chance  at 
life  when  so  many  millions  of  our  fellow- 
men  never  get  a  first  chance.  We  talked 
about  a  sermon  we  agreed  Jointly  to  author; 
the  title  of  which  Dr.  Slzoo  suggested, 
"Thank  God  for  a  Coronary."  Well,  as  hap- 
pens In  the  swift  current  of  our  dally  lives, 
we  never  finished  that  sermon;  but  someday 
soon  In  Dr.  Slzoo's  honor  and  memory,  I  will 
complete  It.  So  perhaps  this  will  not  be  the 
last  time  some  of  you  will  have  to  be  exposed 
to  my  views. 

But  the  last  time  Dr.  Slzoo  and  I  talked, 
there  was  one  wish  that  Dr.  Slzoo  had  which 
he  confided  to  me  and  which  I  want  to  share 
with  you  this  morning.  He  said  to  me, 
"When  It  comes  my  time  to  go.  I  hope  It  will 
be  after  I  have  preached  a  sermon  and 
touched  a  soul." 

Last  summer,  a  few  minutes  after  he  had 
preached  one  of  his  greatest  sermons.  Dr. 
Slzoo  departed  this  life.  May  I  briefiy  share 
with  you  the  final  sentences  of  his  last  words 
to  us: 

"When  life  get  you  down,  when  hope  no 
longer  sees  the  stars,  and  love  no  longer 
bears  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  when  It's 
touch  and  go,  when  doubt  lays  a  stranglehold 
on  you,  Ood  stands  in  the  shadows  by  your 
side. 

"We  must  go  home,  we  must  go  home  again, 
Our  rainy  faces  pelted  in  the  dnst 
Creep  back  from  the  vain  quest  of  endless 

strife 
To  And  not  anywhere  In  all  of  Uf  e 
A  greater  happiness  that  blest  us  there. 
We  must  go  home,  we  must  go  home  again." 

Dr.  Slzoo  has  gone  home.  God  granted  his 
wish,  for  he  never  failed  to  "touch  a  soul." 
And  how  we  miss  him.  But  as  we  read  and 
reread  his  many  books  and  teachings,  we 
cannot  help  but  be  strengthened  by  his 
ministry.  We  cannot  help  but  feel  grateful 
that  we  lived  In  his  generation  to  be  in- 
spired by  his  message  and  his  truth.  Here 
was  a  man  whose  death  was  truly  a  victory 


and  not  a  defeat,  a  Joy  and  not  a  sorrow,  a 
gain  and  not  a  loss. 

I  believe  with  aU  my  heart  that  the  secret 
to  Dr.  Slzoo's  successful  ministry  was  a 
simple  creed.  "He  put  his  trust  in  God." 
And  from  that  deep  and  abiding  faith,  he 
acquired  that  rare  gift  to  reach  out  and 
"touch  a  soul."  How  many  of  tis  can  truly 
say  that  "We  put  our  tnist  In  God."  Ask 
ycmrself — let's  ask  ourselves  here  this  morn- 
ing—When  the  going  gets  tough,  when  the 
stars  above  have  fallen  on  your  shoulders, 
when  frustration  has  engulfed  you,  when 
fear  consumes  you,  when  worry  and  anxiety 
overwhelm  you,  when  political  poUs  begin 
to  terrify  you,  when  aU  of  the  burdens  of 
life  depress  you,  •'when  doubt  lays  a  strangle- 
hold on  you."  do  you  put  your  trust  In  God? 

In  this  morning's  scripttire.  Matthew 
speaks  of  Jesus'  entry  Into  Jerusalem.  He 
speaks  of  Jesus'  overturning  the  tables  of 
the  money  changers,  how  the  blind  and  lame 
came  to  the  temple  and  Jesus  healed  them, 
how  Jesus  destroyed  the  barren  flg  tree,  how 
his  own  disciples  not  only  marveled  but 
were  bewildered  by  Jesus'  power.  And  when 
he  was  questioned  by  them,  Jesus  repUed 
ever  so  simply:  "If  you  have  faith  and  never 
doubt,  you  will  not  only  do  what  has  been 
done  to  the  flg  tree,  but  even  If  you  say  to 
this  mountain,  'Be  taken  up  and  cast  Into 
the  sea,'  It  will  be  done.  And  whatever  you 
ask  in  prayer,  you  will  receive,  if  you  have 
faith." 

"Whatever  you  ask  In  prayer,  you  wlU  re- 
ceive, If  you  have  faith." 

Put  your  trust  In  God. 

Recently  I  met  an  old  friend  I  had  not 
seen  In  twenty  years,  she  Is  a  remarkable 
woman.  Intelligent,  sensitive,  successful 
mother,  loyal  and  devoted  wife;  but  I  was 
startled  to  flnd  her  In  a  state  of  deep  depres- 
sion. She  was  groping  for  sc»netblng,  but 
she  did  not  know  what  It  was.  She  was 
seeking  something  she  could  not  find.  She 
was  hoping  for  a  peace  she  said  she  knew 
she  could  never  attain.  When  I  asked  her 
If  she  believed  In  God,  she  said,  "no."  So 
I  asked  her  to  take  a  test.  She  said  she 
would.  I  asked  that  for  every  conscious 
minute,  of  every  day  for  one  week,  repeat 
over  and  over  to  herself.  "I  don't  believe  In 
God.  I  don't  believe  In  Ood."  She  said 
she  couldn't  do  It,  and  when  I  told  her  she 
had  passed  the  test,  she  asked  this  question: 
"But  where  is  Ood,  what  does  He  look  like, 
how  do  I  find  Him?"  i  thought  for  a  minute. 
And  then  I  was  reminded  of  a  little  hand- 
made sign  I  once  saw  hanging  in  an  elec- 
trician's repair  shop.  That  sign  said,  "When 
all  else  falls,  try  reading  the  instnictlona.** 

"Try  reading  the  instructions." 

Put  your  trust  In  God. 

Trust  Him  with  your  thoughts 

Trust  Him  with  your  doubts 

Trust  Him  with  your  fears 

Trust  Him  with  your  pride 

Trust  Him  with  your  shame 

Trust  Him  with  your  love 

Trust  Him  with  your  hate 

Trust  Him  with  the  bad 

Trust  Him  with  the  good 

Trust  Him  with  the  truth 

Trust  Him  with  the  small  decisions  as  well 
as  the  big 

Trust  Him  with  your  prayers. 

"And  whatever  you  ask  In  prayer,  you  will 
receive.  If  you  have  faith." 

Put  your  trust  In  Ood. 

There  was  a  six-year-old  girl  who  was  such 
a  devout  Christian.  She  believed  so  deeply 
In  God;  she  said  her  prayers  every  night 
without  fall:  she  asked  her  parents  penetrat- 
ing questions  about  Jesus,  about  God,  about 
where  He  was  and  where  did  He  come  from. 
She  attended  Sunday  School  religiously.  And 
then,  like  every  child,  she  did  something 
very  wrong.  Her  father  punished  her  and 
sent  her  to  her  rcKxn.  About  an  hour  later, 
she  opened  her  bedroom  door  and  came  down 
the  stairs,  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks, 
and  went  up  to  her  father  and  asked  such  a 
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"Daddy,  will  God 


wonderful  little  question 
punish  me  too?" 

That  child  of  six  Is  now  a  young  lady  of 
8%  and  ahe  together  with  her  family  and 
friends  have  graced  us  with  their  presence 
here  this  morning.  May  I  repeat  to  you  what 
her  father  told  her  at  the  time:     .  ^  ^.    . 

"So  long  as  you  know  In  your  heart  that 
what  you  have  done  or  said  or  thought  Is 
wrong.  God  will  not  punish  you  again.  For 
your  God— our  God:  Is  a  God  of  Love,  not  of 
Hate.  A  God  of  Hope,  not  of  Fear.  A  God  of 
Joy.  not  of  Sadness. 

"Whatever  you  ask  In  prayer,  you  will  re- 
ceive, If  you  have  faith." 

Put  your  triist  in  God. 

We  all  know  we  live  in  an  age  of  ferment; 
an  age  of  tension  and  turmoil;  of  doubt  and 
dissent;  of  unrest  and  uncertainty.  Some  of 
u»  want  to  escape  from  everything;  to  run 
away:  others  want  to  be  different,  but  dif- 
ferent in  the  strangest  types  of  ways. 

And  what  are  some  of  the  slogans  we  hear? 

"God  18  dead." 

"Let  money  be  our  God." 

"Make  love,  not  war." 

"Impeach  Earl  Warren." 

"Black  Power  U  to  reign." 

"Conspiracy  killed  Kennedy." 

"LBJ.  LBJ,  how  many  men  have  you  killed 

today?" 

My  God.  have  we  lost  sight  of  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  life?  Have  we  loet  sight  of 
why  God  put  us  on  this  blessed  earth?  Are 
we  to  face  the  future  armed  only  with  non- 
sensical slogans  of  the  present  and  the  past? 
No.  let  us  not  despair: 

For  we  have  dedicated  ourselves  and  our 
nation,  under  God,  to  being  free.  God  put 
ua  here  to  bring  love  and  peace  and  truth 
into  the  hearto  and  souls  of  our  feUowman; 
to  enhance  man's  worth  and  his  dignity 
through  the  love  of  God  and  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

No.  let  ufl  not  despair;  let  us  put  our  trust 
In  God.  But  let  us  each  remember  that  all 
failure — fail\ire  between  nations  and  men — 
can  be  traced  to  the  failure  of  communica- 
tion, and  that  prayer  is  the  only  means  you 
and  I  have  of  communicating  with  God. 

"Whatever  you  ask  In  prayer,  you  will  re- 
ceive, if  you  have  faith." 

For  the  last  25  years  we  had  faith;  faith 
that  nations  could  agree  that  outer  space 
could  be  limited  to  peacef  \il  and  non-military 
purposes.    That  faith  bore  fruit. 

And  while  it  may  seem  ironical  that  1.967 
years  following  the  birth  of  Christ,  man  can 
agree  to  be  at  peace  with  his  fellowman  out 
there  In  the  Heavens,  but  cannot  yet  agree 
how  to  achieve  that  peace  here  on  earth,  this 
Is  progress.    In  faith  there  U  always  hope. 

So   if   there   are   those   amongst   us— and 

there  are  many— who  have  doubts,  let  those 

doubts,  in  the  sight  of  God.  be  honest  ones. 

If  there  are  those  amongst  us  whose  criti- 

I  cisms  must  be  heard,  let  those  criticisms,  in 

God's  sight,  be  constructive. 

And  if  there  are  those  amongst  us  whose 
dissents  must  be  recorded,  let  those  dissents, 
In  God's  sight,  be  positive,  not  negative. 

Soon  enough  the  time  will  come  for  each 
of  us  in  this  house  of  God  to  face  his  Maker _^ 
"We  must  go  home,  we  must  go  home  again, 
and  however  short  life's  road  may  be  for  each 
of  us.  let  us  remember  that  We  walk  not 
alone;  God  Is  there  to  lead  us,  to  guide  us,  to 
comfort  us,  to  heal  us,  to  love  us. 
Put  your  trust  in  Him. 
And  as  we  Journey  down  life's  final  road, 
always  remember: 

"What  a  mighty  fortress  is  our  God, 
A  bulwark  never  falling; 

"The  Spirit  and  the  gifts  are  ours 
Through  Him  who  with  us  sldeth; 
Let  goods  and  kindred  go. 
This  mortal  life  also; 
The  body  they  may  kill: 
God's  truth  abldeth  still, 
His  Kingdom  is  forever." 
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Let  us  pray. 

FINAL    PKATER 

O  eternal  God,  grant  UB,  we  beseech  thee, 
the  wisdom  and  the  strength  to  know  and 
to  do  Thy  will. 

Pill  our  hearts  with  the  knowledge  that 
what  we  hear  preached  on  any  Sunday  is  less 
important  than  what  we  to,  in  Thy  sight,  on 
every  Monday. 

Help  us,  we  beseech  thee,  to  put  our  trust 
In  thee.  .    __, 

Grant  us,  we  beseech  thee.  Thy  trust.  Thy 
love.  Thy  truth,  Thy  peac«. 

Teach  us  to  be  gentle;  help  us  to  be  merci- 
ful- guide  us  to  be  faithful;  and  make  us 
ever  mindful,  in  Thy  sight,  that  there  will 
always  be  greater  and  lepser  men  than  our- 
sdvBS. 

This  we  beg  In  the  name  of  our  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  our  only  Advocate  and  Redeemer. 
Amen. 

BENEDICTION 

Now  let  us  go  forth  in  peace,  be  of  good 
cheer,  render  to  no  man  evil  for  evU,  but  con- 
trariwise blessing. 

L,et  us  comfort  the  anxious,  visit  the  sick, 
Kive  to  the  poor,  keep  and  practice  our  faith. 

Do  Justly,  love  mercy,  walk  humbly  vrtth 
our  God.  ^    ^^. 

And  may  the  Blessing*  of  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  be 
with  us  and  remain  with  us  always.    Amen. 


dia  to  distribute  in  regions  hardest  hit 
by  the  current  drought.  To  enrich  the 
lives  of  their  people,  the  hungry  nations 
must  enrich  the  diets.  It  is  that  simple. 
If  the  war  on  hunger  were  to  be  waged 
only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  people 
alive,  the  best  possible  outcome  would 
be  stalemate.  A  stalemate  hardly  con- 
sistent with  our  great  humanitarian  goal 
of  assuring  every  person  the  energy  and 
opportunity  he  needs  for  self -fulfillment. 


THE 


POOD  FOR  INDIA 
Mr   BURDICK.    Mr.  President,  I  am 
especiaUy  pleased  that  President  John- 
son asked  Congress  to  endorse  his  pro- 
posed Indian  food  program  within  the 
context    of    the    worldwide    attack   on 
hvmger    and    malnutrition.    The    grim 
fact  is  that  notwithstanding  the  160  mil- 
lion tons  of  U.S.  farm  commodities  we 
have  shipped  overseas  under  food  for 
peace,  the  less-developed  nations  of  the 
world  are  slowly  losing  the  abUity  to  feed 
themselves.    This  despite  the  fact  that 
60  to  80  percent  of  their  people— 70  per- 
cent in  India— work  the  land  for  a  living. 
Last  year  the  less-developed  nations  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  had  to 
import  31  million  tons  of  grain  from  the 
United  States  and  other  developed  coun- 
tries.   That  is  nearly  twice  the  amount 
that  America's  195  milUon  people  con- 
sume in  wheat  in  an  entire  year.    The 
President's  Indian  program  calls  for  an 
additional  5  million  tons  of  wheat,  with 
2  million  to  be  an  immediate  allocation. 
Behind  today's  food-population  crisis, 
of  course,  is  the  fact  that  modest  in- 
creases in  food  production  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  have  not  kept  pace 
with  dramatic  Increases  in  life  expect- 
ancy as  the  postwar  period  has  brought 
the  benefits  of  modern  public  health— in 
particular  relief  from  malaria  and  other 
killer  diseases. 

The  tragic  irony  today  is  that  to  feed 
its  growing  numbers,  the  world  must  run 
fast  just  to  stand  still.  If  diets  get  no 
better,  if  nutritional  levels  are  not  raised, 
an  estimated  10  milUon  people,  mostly 
children,  will  continue  to  die  every  day 
from  the  effects  of  malnutrition.  Be- 
yond attacking  raw  hunger,  beyond  help- 
ing hungry  nations  maintain  the  quantity 
of  food  consumed,  we  must  help  them 
improve  the  quality.  I  was  also  pleased 
to  see  that  President  Johnson  saw  fit  in 
his  message  Thursday  to  authorize  a  spe- 
cial $25  million  in  high  protein  foods  for 
our  great  voluntary  relief  agencies  in  In- 


SPACE  TREATY— A  STEP 
TOWARD  PEACE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
President,     our     Nation's     newspapers, 
which  offer  a  measure  of  public  opinion, 
seem   almost   imaniraous   in   their  ad- 
vocacy of   an  early  ratification  of  the 
treaty  to  immunize  outer  space  to  nuclear 
warfare.    Some  may  argue  that  this  Is 
peripheral  to  the  problem  of  arms  con- 
trol; yet  I  see  it  as  a  small  step  toward 
the  enduring  peace  on  earth  which  has 
always  been  man's  vision.    As  has  often 
been  said,  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
can  only  begin  with  a  small  step.    The 
Nation's  hunger  for  peace  is  too  great, 
the  consequences  of  war  are  too  terrify- 
ing for  us  to  hesitate  to  encourage  every 
move  that  is  clearly  in  the  right  direc- 
tion     As   a   small   sample  of   editorial 
opinion  on  this  subject,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorials  of  the  Newark 
Evening  News  of  January  30  and  the  New 
Orleans  States-Item  of  January  30  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Newark  Kvenlng  Nev.s, 
Jan.  30,  19671 
Peace   in   Space 
Representatives   of   62   nations   ha^e  ap- 
proved a  treaty  calculated  to  Immunize  outer 
space  from  much  of  the  strife  that  besets 
man  on  earth. 

Under  the  compact's  terms,  a  root  cause  oi 
war  hopefully  vrtU  be  eliminated  by  remov- 
ing competition  for  sovereignty  over  the  stan 
and  planets.  The  moon.  Mars,  Venus  and 
beyond  would  belong  to  all.  Their  use  wouli 
be  restricted  to  peaceful  purposes  by  a  codlcU 
banning  nuclear  weapons,  military  outpost" 
and  any  instrument  of  destruction  in  outer 
space.  If,  a  million  years  ago,  man  had 
similar  foresight  in  regard  to  earth,  his  de- 
scendants might  now  be  inhabiting  a  happier 

place. 

The  number  of  signatories  to  the  space 
treaty  wlU  grow,  as  did  those  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  which  originated  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1963  with  17  sponsors  and  now  m 
the  support  of  109  nations.  Unfortunately, 
unless  present  events  are  more  cataclysnuc 
than  anyone  in  authority  dares  believe,  Bed 
China  is  not  likely  to  become  a  party  » 
either.  Prance  also  may  stay  out.  along  wltn 
minor  demurrers  Uke  Albania.  North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam  and  Cuba. 

Their  defection  undoubtedly  magnines 
suspicion  and  complicates  compliance.  For- 
tunately, in  the  realm  of  space  exploratlM. 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  com- 
mand such  a  lead,  while  possessing  the  ca- 
pabUity  of  total  sxirvelUance.  that  the  a^ 
redations  of  any  naUon  cannot  go  unae- 
tected  or  escape  immediate  countermeasurB 

Self-interest  therefore  need  not  be  com- 
promised by  joining  this  latest  venture  u 
international  cooperation.  Senate  ratlflca 
tion  should  be  forthcoming.  For  the  W 
range  interests  of  all  nations  can  be  serw 
IfLoanklnd  can  proceed  Into  outer  space  tree 
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of  some  of  the  blights  that  have  plagued  us 
on  earth. 

[From  the  New  Orleans  States-Item 

Jan.  30,  19671 

N-Ban    Treaty   Signing 

Progress  among  nations  more  often  Is  made 
in  small  steps  rather  than  giant  strides.  So 
infinitesimal,  in  fact,  does  this  progress  often 
teem  at  the  moment  that  in  many  cases  it 
can  be  seen  only  from  the  perspective  af- 
forded by  the  passage  of  time. 

Such  is  the  CEise,  it  seems  to  us,  of  the 
treaty  signed  last  week  by  the  United  States 
gnd  the  Soviet  Union  banning  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  outer  space,  signed,  para- 
doxically, at  a  time  when  the  two  nations  are 
engaged  indirectly  in  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  signing,  of  course,  was  only  a  formal- 
ity since  the  two  nations  had  agreed  on  the 
treaty  last  year  and  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  had 
approved  it. 

Many  other  nations,  including  Great 
Britain,  also  have  signed  it. 

Admittedly,  this  may  be  small  progress. 
Fundamental  issues  still  divide  the  two 
greatest  powers  on  earth.  But  It  Is,  we  be- 
lieve, progress  nonetheless. 

The  agreement  on  the  peaceful  use  of 
outer  space  fits  into  the  so-called  Conver- 
gence Theory  which  currently  is  being  used 
to  describe  relations  between  the  United 
states  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  many  observers  now  see  the  two  major 
powers  cooperating  wherever  their  Interests 
"converge,"  while  still  remaining,  at  least 
nominally,  enemies. 

Keeping  outer  space  free  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons seems  to  have  been  such  a  case  of  mutual 
Interest. 


PROBLEMS    TO   BE    FACED   BY   DE- 
PARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
new  Department  of  Transportation  will 
soon  commence  its  first  moves  as  a  full- 
grown  Government  agency  and  is  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant agencies  in  our  governmental  struc- 
ture. 

In  this  regard,  Harry  L.  Tennant, 
Washington  editor  of  Modem  Railroads 
magazine,  prepared  an  article  for  the 
January  issue  of  that  magazine  which 
looks  at  some  of  the  problems  to  be  faced 
by  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  Alan  S.  Boyd. 

I  have  discussed  several  of  these  is- 
sues with  Secretary  Boyd  and  find  him 
to  be  a  most  capable  and  informed  per- 
son regardmg  transportation.  Freight 
cars  and  their  continuing  shortages 
plague  my  area  of  the  Nation  from  time 
to  t'me,  and  Secretary  Boyd  has  prom- 
ised to  look  into  this  matter  as  soon  as 
Is  practicable  within  the  limits  of  his 
Department's  organizational  structure. 

The  article  touches  on  many  of  the 
controversial  Issues  which  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  Transportation  will  face  in  com- 
ing months  and  notes  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  the  fortitude  to  meet  these  is- 
sues directly. 

I  recommend  this  article  for  reading 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
terial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DOT  Will  Change  the  Washington  PicrmjE 
(By  Harry  L.  Tennant) 

Under  the  spirited  leadership  of  Alan  Boyd. 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation  Is 


sure  to  be  a  dynamic  force  leading  toward 
more  rational   transport  policies. 

Alan  Stephenson  Boyd,  newly  named  to 
head  the  freshly  created  Department  of 
Transportation,  will  probably  face  more  com- 
plex issues  and  pressures  than  any  cabinet 
member  in  the  Twentieth  Century  except 
the  Defense  and  State  Depjirtment  secre- 
taries. Prom  all  sides  will  come  an  ava- 
lanche of  old  and  new  problems.  Although 
conceding  that  he  has  no  ready-made  solu- 
tions for  most  of  them,  Mr.  Boyd  thinks 
the  400  top  administrators  among  the  90,000- 
employee  agency  (fifth  largest  In  the  govern- 
ment) can  begin  untangling  some  of  these 
problems  within  a  year. 

The  new  secretary,  in  fact,  has  his  agenda 
pretty  well  catalogued  for  the  first  few 
months  of  operation.  He  has  no  reserva- 
tions about  the  obstacles  his  new  depart- 
ment faces  In  a  Congress  somewhat  altered 
from  those  in  1960  and  1964  when  he  began 
sailing  politically  high.  But  Mr.  Boyd  is  a 
political  realist  and.  at  44  years,  a  spirited 
administrator.  This  has  been  proved  dozens 
of  times  in  Washington — most  recently  when 
as  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trans- 
portation he  remained  adamant  in  his  stand 
supporting  increased  toll  charges  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  And  his  ability  was  ob- 
vious during  the  hearings  before  Congress 
when  creation  of  the  new  department  was 
under  study. 

One  point  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. Secretary  Boyd  proved  while  engineer- 
ing DOT  through  Congress  that  he  Is  deter- 
mined to  make  the  new  department  a 
dynamic  one — not  Just  another  huge,  rela- 
tively passive  agency.  Among  other  things, 
Mr.  Boyd  says  DOT  will  be  a  "selling"  depart- 
ment and  he  has  set  forth  some  rather 
courageous  guidelines  for  each  transport  area. 
Some  of  these  he  spelled  out  in  part  at  the 
recent  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  one-day 
symposium.  Of  railroads,  he  said,  "It  is 
obvious  that  the  railroad  system  in  this 
country  has  been  put  in  a  back  seat  for  too 
long  a  time  for  any  number  of  reasons." 

DOT,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Boyd,  will  be  con- 
cerned with  getting  across  the  thesis  that 
"we  are  citizens  first  and  operators  and 
shippers  second."  He  believes  that  such  an 
accomplishment  will  lay  the  groundwork  for 
improving  the  entire  U.S.  transportation 
system. 

Earmarked  for  priority  attention  among  a 
series  of  sizzling  issues  is  the  question  of 
public  Investment  In  transportation.  The 
new  secretary  believes  this  will  be  the  area 
of  DOT'S  primary  interest  except  for  safety 
aspects.  The  federal  government  Is  heavily 
involved  in  the  subsidizing  of  capital  facili- 
ties of  the  transportation  system,  particularly 
with  respect  to  truck  and  barge  right-of- 
ways  and  airline  terminals.  If  projections 
of  future  demand  for  transportation  services 
of  all  the  modes  prove  at  all  accurate,  a 
major  strain  will  be  placed  on  the  transpwrta- 
tlon  system  and  on  the  funds  required  for 
expanding  the  capital  plant.  He  says  the 
new  department  will  attempt  to  develop  ra- 
tional ways  and  means  for  determining  how 
the  limited  funds  available  can  be  most 
efiBciently  expended. 

The  new  secretary  will  not  have  to  wait 
long  for  railroad  reaction  because  the  carriers 
are  tailoring  their  1967  legislative  agenda  to 
persuade  Congress  they  should  be  brought 
back  Into  the  7  percent  investment  credit 
fold.  Just  how  Mr.  Boyd  will  approach  this 
heated  issue  is  not  known,  because  President 
Johnson's  economists  recommended — and 
Congress  approved — the  suspension  for  a  16- 
month  period.  In  addition.  Mr.  Johnson 
himself  is  repwrted  to  have  privately  lashed 
out  at  the  railroad  Industry  because  of  its 
activities  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Boyd  says  his  new  department  will 
work  closely  with  those  with  which  It  will 
deal.  He  has  singled  out  education  and 
research  as  high  on  the  list  of  tools  he  wlU 
use.    In  other  words,  he  wants  the  public  to 


think  about  the  transportation  system  and 
not  Just  the  Irritations  stemming  from  noise, 
air  pollution  and  InabUity  to  find  a  parking 
place.  He  believes  that  the  public  tends  to 
become  terribly  bored  over  the  years  with 
institutional  advertisements  that  harp  on 
the  bad  shape  a  particular  mode  Is  in  and 
bow  that  mode  is  being  prejudiced  by  unfair 
competition,  taxation,  or  the  like.  "How 
we  are  a  public  utility  and  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  earn  a  profit,  a  reasonable  profit. 
How  XYZ  Corporation,  which  is  in  the  food 
machinery  business.  Is  about  to  make  20 
percent  profit,  and  here  we  are  providing  this 
great  public  service  and  we  are  only  author- 
ized a  6  percent  rate  of  return,  and  so  forth." 

U.S.    BESEARCH    COnLO    BENEFIT    RAILS 

Railroaders  have  no  doubts  that  Mr.  Boyd 
is  looking  directly  at  them  on  this  point. 
However,  those  who  have  studied  this  fea- 
ture of  his  philosophy  think  bla  highly 
publicized  intention  to  concentrate  heavily 
on  research  will  be  In  their  favor.  They  do 
not  thmk  the  new  secretary  Is  "anti-rail- 
road" or  "antl-anything"  for  that  matter. 

Harold  Hammond,  president  of  the  Trans- 
portation Association  of  America,  described 
the  need  for  public  education  simply  when 
he  said  that  with  few  exceptions,  the  aver- 
age citizen  has  little  or  no  Idea  of  the  sig- 
nificant relationship  between  his  advanced 
standard  of  living  and  the  part  oxu*  privately 
owned  transp>ort  system  had,  and  continues 
to  have,  in  nurturing  that  standard. 

There  are  those  who  continue  to  think 
that  the  new  department  will  attempt  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  to  grab  up  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission.  They  believe  Secretary  Boyd 
when  he  says  these  regulatory  agencies 
should  not  be  in  DOT,  but  they  are  con- 
cerned about  the  possible  birth  of  a  quaal- 
Judicial  agency.  They  also  feel  that  the 
present  regulatory  agencies  are  considerably 
more  "political"  than  In  previous  years  and 
that  if  this  trend  continues  the  change-over 
would  not  be  too  difficult  to  bring  about. 
However,  several  liberal  congressmen  told 
Modern  Railroads  they  view  this  reasoning 
as  "groundless  assumption."  Not  in  the 
foreseeable  future  would  such  a  change  take 
place,  they  say.  The  fear  is  allied  to  the 
threat  of  nationalization  of  the  railroads — 
a  threat  they  insist  has  no  basis  even  for 
debate. 

The  department  will  scratch  up  some  new 
dirt  if  it  follows  Secretary  Boyd's  belief  that 
DOT  should  enter  selected  rate  compensation 
cases.  Transportation  officials  have  for 
many  years  testified  at  ICC  rate  hearings 
along  with  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Defense  and  Justice.  Some  years 
ago  railroad  lobbyists  tried  to  convince  Con- 
gress that  permitting  Agriculture  to  oppose 
rate  changes  was  constitutionally  evil,  but 
nothing  came  of  their  efforts.  The  new  de- 
partment with  Its  Immense  research  facilities 
could  be  far  more  impressive  as  a  witness  for 
the  public  and  the  nation's  manufacturing 
interests  than,  say,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  has  never  had  a  strong  farm 
bloc  to  defend  it  before  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies as  has  been  the  case  where  Congress  is 
concerned. 

WILL  DOT  BUCK  DOD  ON  EXEMPT  HAtTLS? 

An  initial  "hot  potato"  issue  DOT  faces 
after  it  becomes  a  reality  in  approximately 
three  months  (Secretary  Boyd's  appointment 
must  be  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
new  department  is  scheduled  to  come  into 
being  60  days  after  his  confirmation  or  upon 
Presidential  Executive  Order  "at  any  time") 
is  the  decision  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  let  agriculture  cooperatives  back- 
haul DOD  items  as  a  cost-saving  venture. 
This  promises  to  be  a  real  battle  because  the 
entire  regulated  transportation  Industry 
Joined  two  years  ago  to  bring  about  legisla- 
tion  outlawing  Illegal   trucks  on   the  high- 
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ways.  Railroad*  and  motor  carriers  will 
ask  Mr.  Boyd  to  throw  the  entire  weight  of 
DOT  against  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
on  this  one.  If  he  agrees,  the  resulting  run- 
in  could  be  a  seUout.  The  Defense  head 
may  not  be  liked  In  certain  areas  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations Committees,  but  here  he  would  be 
Joined  by  the  big  agriculture  bloc  In  Con- 
gress. 

Just  how  ertenalve  the  DOT  legislative 
program  will  be  at  the  outset  Is  not  known 
at  this  date.  Probably  the  new  department 
will  "go  easy"  until  It  has  developed  sufllclent 
funds  of  Its  own.  Also,  Mr.  Boyd  has  spec- 
ified that  he  expects  to  call  In  representa- 
Uves  of  all  forms  of  transportation  as  a  part 
of  his  system  for  developing  policy. 

Ben  Kelley,  recently  named  head  of  the 
UJB.  Chamber's  Transportation  and  Com- 
mimlcatlons  Department,  voices  the  opinion 
of  numerous  experts  who  have  followed  the 
path  of  the  new  department  when  he  says 
DOT  Is  not  imder  any  specific  orders  to  pro- 
duce legislative  proposals  "but  what  cabinet 
agency  Is?"  Tet  somehow  every  cabinet- 
level  department  manages  to  turn  out  more 
than  Its  fair  share  of  legislative  recommenda- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  Administration,  and 
DOT  Is  not  expected  to  be  an  exception. 

Much  of  the  groxmdwork  at  the  new  agency 
win  depend  on  the  ultimate  division  of  cer- 
tain responsibilities  within  the  government. 
For  Instance,  Mr.  Boyd  thinks  that  In  the 
case  of  urban  mass  transit,  a  logical  division 
woiild  be  for  DOT  to  have  all  research  and 
demonstration  responsibilities,  while  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment would  make  the  policy  decisions.  The 
latter  would  decide  where  demonstrations 
should  be  carried  out  and  In  what  areas 
research  should  be  conducted. 

Among  other  things,  DOT  will  certainly 
strengthen  the  Office  of  Emergency  Transpor- 
tation; .,lt  may  well  be  that  the  latter  will 
come  in  for  stiff  revamping. 

dot's  mekger  bole 

The  new  agency  will  also  study  mergers 
from  a  policy  standpoint  but  not  individual 
merger  agreements. 

Probably  the  most  detailed  list  of  expec- 
tations to  come  out  of  Congress  since  ap- 
proval of  the  department  Is  summed  up  by 
Jeremiah  J.  Kenney,  Jr.,  assistant  chief 
counsel  for  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
who  traveled  the  long  legislative  Journey  that 
ended  with  creation  of  DOT. 

One  of  the  most  Important  features,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Kenney.  will  be  development 
of  a  legislative  program.  The  new  depart- 
ment will  wish  to  be  successful  from  the 
outset,  so  Congress  is  not  expecting  to  re- 
ceive many  controversial  suggestions.  He 
thinks  the  legislative  program  will  be  pre- 
pared— at  least  in  the  beginning — on  the 
basis  of  consultations  with  leaders  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  new  subcom- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees  will  come  Into  being.  One 
plan  now  making  the  Congressional  gossip 
rounds  would  put  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  DOT  In  a  new  appropriations  sub- 
committee. This  is  In  line  with  the  recently 
expressed  hope  that  some  reorganization  can 
come  about  In  Congress  to  give  the  trans- 
portation Industry  its  rightful  role  on  Capitol 
HUl  rather  than  leave  It  In  the  somewhat 
"relegated"  position  It  now  occupies. 

Another  area  of  concern  will  be  DOT's  re- 
lationships with  the  ICC  and  other  regulatory 
agencies.  When  Mr.  Kenney  spelled  out  his 
views  before  the  n.S.  Chamber  symposium. 
he  sounded  a  sober  note  on  this  subject: 

"In  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  will  have  a  great  deal 
of  infiuence  with  respect  to  those  nominated 
by  the  President  for  appointment  to  these 
crucial  regulatory  commissions.  The  secre- 
tary will,  obviously,  be  the  principal  trans- 
portation  advisor   to  the   President.     When 


vacancies  appear  Immlneat  In  these  regula- 
tory agencies,  the  President  will  often  call 
upon  his  Secretary  of  Transportation  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  personnel,  and  for  his  com- 
ments on  names  submitted  by  others.  .  .  ." 

Railroaders  have  tended  to  discount  some 
recent  reports  that  President  Johnson  will 
look  too  strongly  on  the  political  side  in 
picking  the  various  administration  heads 
Within  the  new  agency.  Those  who  have 
followed  closely  the  creation  of  the  depart- 
ment think  Mr.  Boyd  will  have  much  to  say 
on  this  subject.  There  has  been  some  specu- 
lation that  the  White  House  may  exercise  its 
oft-repeated  intention  at  naming  capable 
women  to  high  government  posts;  the  name 
of  Virginia  Mae  Brown,  ICC  commissioner, 
has  been  prominently  mentioned.  Another 
possibility  is  Dr.  Beatrice  Altchlson  whose 
long  experience  at  the  IOC  and  currently  as 
Research  Director  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's Transportation  Bureau  qualify  her  for 
serious  consideration.  The  President  could 
do  no  better  than  to  name  either  or  both 
women  to  DOT. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  a  new  emphasis 
destined  to  develop  as  tShe  department  ex- 
pands. This  concerns  Industry  men  who 
seek  to  push  their  cause  with  Congress  in 
the  competitive  battles  that  will  certainly  be 
waged  in  Washington.  That  the  role  played 
by  the  secretary  of  the  new  agency  will  keep 
the  lobbying  fraternity  on  its  toes  Is  an 
understatement. 


FOOD   FOR   INDIA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
statesmanship  and  initiative  displayed  by 
President  Johnson  in  his  food  for  India 
message  has  won  the  plaudits  of  com- 
mentators aroiind  the  globe. 

The  President,  In  the  words  of  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  has  pro- 
posed "an  international  approach  to  the 
urgent  dilemma  posed  by  the  world  food- 
population  gap." 

The  President  has  stated  that  this  Na- 
tion will  continue  its  unexampled  gen- 
erosity in  sending  food  to  hungry  peo- 
ples. But  he  has  warned  that  rising  food 
deficits  can  no  longer  be  met  by  one 
country  alone,  even  a  country  as  superb- 
ly productive  of  foods  as  the  United 
states. 

A  key  element  of  the  President's  new 
approach,  as  the  Post  recognizes,  is  that 
other  nations  agree  to  supply  food  and 
food-related  products  to  India  in  addi- 
tion to  other  assistance  they  are  send- 
ing for  India's  development. 

The  President's  Initiative — 

The  paper  writes — 
may  well  be  rememberad  as  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive landmarks  of  his  Administration's 
foreign  economic  policy. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  with 
the  vital  problem  of  «forId  hunger,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
Is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  3,  1967] 

Internationalizing  Food  Aid 
President  Johnson's  Food  for  India  Mes- 
sage climaxes  a  year-long  U.S.  effort  to  mobi- 
lize an  international  approach  to  the  urgent 
dilemma  posed  by  the  world  food -population 
gap.  When  he  sought  oongresslonal  approval 
to  ship  8.3  million  tons  of  grain  to  India 
during  1966,  the  President  warned  that  this 
country  no  longer  enjoyed  comfortable  agri- 
cultural surpluses  and  that  rising  foods  defi- 


cits abroad  would  soon  be  too  big  for  any  one 
coimtry  to  meet  alone.  This  was  followed  by 
a  calculated  display  of  White  House  hesita- 
tion when  the  time  came  for  making  a  1967 
food  aid  commitment.  Now  the  President 
has  taken  a  formal  step  to  establish  the 
multilateral  concept  by  proposing  that  food 
aid  be  channeled  through  the  same  World- 
sponsored  consortium  responsible  tor  han- 
dling economic  aid. 

The  President  has  wisely  distinguished  be- 
tween an  Interim  aid  allocation  of  two  mil- 
lion  tons  intended  to  cover  Indian  needs 
during  the  period  of  oongresslonal  debate 
Inunedlately  ahead  and  long-term  arrange- 
ments for  the  last  half  of  the  current  year 
as  well  as  for  later  years.  For  the  last  half 
of  1967,  food  aid  Is  to  be  placed  on  a  Joint 
basis  In  which  an  American  share  of  up  to 
three  million  tons  Is  made  contingent  on 
whether  other  countries  make  "appropriate" 
matching  contributions  in  food  or  food-re- 
lated commodities  such  as  fertilizers.  The 
U.S.  contribution  of  3  million  tons  will  leave 
a  gap  of  2.7  million  tons  in  estimated  Indian 
food  needs  for  1967  to  be  filled  by  others. 
But  even  If  many  countries  offer  fertilizers 
or  other  agricultural  conunoditles  in  place 
of  food,  the  U.S.  reasons,  this  will  release 
foreign  exchange  that  would  ordinarily  go 
for  Imports  In  these  areas  and  will  thus  per- 
mit India  to  buy  needed  food  on  commercial 
terms. 

One  of  the  key  passages  in  the  President's 
message  is  the  statement  that  other  mem- 
bers of  the  proposed  consortium  have  agreed 
to  the  principle  that  food  or  food-related 
aid  "should  not  diminish  the  fiow  of  re- 
sources for  other  development  programs.  It 
should  be  in  addition  to  the  targets  for  each 
country  suggested  by  the  World  Bank."  Thla 
is  a  surprisingly  positive  report  In  light  of 
the  past  recalcitrance  of  many  of  the  con- 
sortium members  in  mutual  aid  efforts.  If 
the  consortium  members  do.  Indeed,  make 
food  aid  contributions  over  and  above  their 
existing  or  planned  levels  of  development  aid, 
the  President's  Initiative  yesterday  may  well 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  distinctive  land- 
marks of  his  Administration's  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy. 

The  President's  allocation  of  two  million 
tons  and  his  projection  of  U.S.  intention* 
for  a  full  year  ahead  bring  to  a  welcome  end 
the  uncertainty  surrounding  Indian  food 
aid  during  recent  months.  Planners  In  New 
Delhi  should  now  be  able  to  prepare  effec- 
tively for  the  massive  distribution  problems 
presented  by  developing  famine  conditions 
In  parts  of  the  Ganges  plain.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  regrettably  chosen  to  disregard  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a  bi-partisan  task  force  of 
congressional  leaders  that  the  two  million 
ton  interim  allocation  be  made  as  a  grant. 
However,  the  President  has  announced  a 
$2S  million  gift  of  food  commodities  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  famine  relief. 

The  U.S.  is  once  again  responding  on  a 
massive  and  generous  scale  to  India's  crisis, 
and  asks  only  that  other  affluent  countries 
acknowledge  a  similar  responsibility. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BARTLETT 
AND  OTHERS  WHO  ARE  MAKING 
FISH  PROTEIN  AVAILABLE  TO 
MANKIND 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  attend  a  gathering 
held  last  evening  in  the  Capitol  hosted 
by  my  colleague  from  Alaska,  Senator 
E.  L.  fBOB)  Bartlett,  honoring  the  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  who  have  worked 
over  a  period  of  many  years  to  develop 
fish  protein  concentrate.  Their  work 
was  climaxed  this  week  when  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  gave  its  stamp 
of  approval  for  the  use  of  the  concentrate 
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gg  a  food  additive.  This  was  a  typical 
gesture  on  the  part  of  my  colleague,  who 
\t  ever  aware  that  the  success  which  at- 
tends any  effort  is  the  work  of  many 
{jands.  Since  my  colleague  is  a  modest 
man  he  will  never  mention  the  predomi- 
nant role  he  played  in  the  successful 
struggle  to  have  fish  protein  concentrate 
accepted.  It  hsus  his  legislation  which 
tuts  established  two  laboratory  plants 
vhere  the  processing  will  take  place.  He 
vas  mindful  that  assistance  came  from 
Government  and  industry.  At  the  re- 
ception were  scientists,  and  officials  from 
the  White  House,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  high  officials  from  the  In- 
terior Department,  where  many  indivld- 
u^  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  dedicated  their  talents 
and  time  in  producing  a  highly  nutri- 
tious product  which  is  expected  to  be  of 
real  benefit  in  areas  of  the  world  where 
starvation  and  malnutrition  have  been 
the  way  of  life.  Several  Alaskans  here 
for  discussion  of  fishery  problems  with 
Russian  and  Japanese  representatives 
were  also  present.  This  gathering  was 
Senator  Bartlett's  way  of  saying  thanlc 
you  to  one  and  all.  Nor  should  we  forget 
the  Indefatigable  pioneering  which  our 
former  colleague  Paul  Douglas  brought 
to  bear  and  which  helped  pave  the  way. 
This  achievement  is  one  of  the  numerous 
legacies  of  his  dedicated  public  service. 


EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  FINANCE 
IN  DISTRICT  NO.  1,  PORTLAND. 
OREO. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  John 
C.  Beatty,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  School  District  No.  1,  in 
Portland,  Oreg.,  has  recently  brought 
to  my  attention  an  excellent  statement 
of  the  needs  of  Portland  schools  for  ad- 
ditional revenues  to  fund  the  education 
of  the  children  of  this  great  city. 

I  wish  to  bring  the  statement  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  l)ecause,  in  my 
Judgment,  the  problems  of  the  Portland 
public  schools  in  providing  educational 
opportunities  for  our  children  mirror  to 
a  great  extent  problems  confronting 
school  systems  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Educatiok  and  School  Pinanck  in  Disthict 
No.  1,  PosTLAm),  Okeg. 

Por  many  years  in  Portland  we  have  taken 
pride  In  public  schools.  Today  we  have  seri- 
ous problems  which  affect  the  future  of  our 
schools  and  our  city.  We  think  that  this  la 
the  time  to  state  these  problems  as  clearly 
as  we  can. 

Almost  all  city  school  systems  In  this  coun- 
try are  in  serious  trouble.  The  development 
of  modem  technology  has  disrupted  the 
uclal  balance  of  cities  and  uprooted  millions 
of  people.  The  mlddleclass  flows  outward 
to  the  suburbs.  The  poor,  the  uneducated, 
the  unemployable  flow  Inward  to  the  city 
core.  Social  and  economic  problems  multi- 
ply. City  schools  In  general  have  less  money 
to  spend  per  child  on  education  than  do  the 
suburbs  even  though  they  have  many  more 
dUBcult  educational   problems.    The  result 


has  been  serious  deterioration  In  the  quality 
of  education  provided  by  city  schools.  City 
governments  are  badly  hit  by  these  same 
trends  for  they,  too,  nationwide  depend  on 
real  property  taxes. 

In  Portland  we  still  provide  a  quality  of 
education  which  matches  suburban  schools. 
But,  as  we  shall  show,  this  is  because  we  have 
maintained  quaUty  of  Instruction  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  physical  plant,  and  we  now  have 
insufficient  funds  to  meet  our  instructional 
needs.  Unless  we  receive  substantial  addi- 
tional funds  we  can  not  do  the  educational 
Job  which  must  be  done  In  this  commumty. 

In  the  past  fifteen  years  the  Portland 
Public  Schools  have  pioneered  In  the  gifted 
child  program,  in  curriculum  for  the  college- 
bound  student,  in  the  Model  School  Program 
for  disadvantaged  youngsters.  This  pioneer- 
ing approach  Is  the  only  way  we  can  make 
education  fit  the  needs  of  all  our  children. 
It  is  the  only  way  we  can  make  productive, 
worth-while  citizens  of  all  our  children.  It 
is  the  only  way  we  can  make  a  city  which  is 
a  worth-while  place  to  live,  not  a  social 
Jungle.  These  are  the  routes  to  the  goals 
fixed  by  Governor  McCall  In  his  Inaugural 
CMldress. 

Portland  has  done  this  pioneering  with  less 
state  support  and  spending  less  money  per 
child  than  any  surrounding  district.  The 
figures  will  astound  you.  Portland  under 
the  present  state  distribution  formula  re- 
ceives only  20  %  of  its  operating  budget  from 
state  funds.  The  statewide  average  outside 
of  Portland  is  30%  Portland,  with  17%  of 
the  children  of  the  state,  receives  only  12.6% 
of  the  monies  the  state  provides  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  In  addition, 
taxpayers  of  this  district  contribute  more 
than  $2,300,000  per  year  through  the  lED  levy 
to  support  surrounding  districts  in  the 
county. 

At  the  same  time,  the  taxpayers  of  School 
District  #1,  whose  real  property  taxes  sup- 
port the  district,  the  city,  and  the  county, 
pay  one  of  the  highest  real  property  tax  rates 
In  the  state.  This  high  combined  tax  rate 
exists  In  all  urban  areas  because  crowded 
populations  require  greater  governmental 
services. 

Our  present  state  distribution  formula  re- 
flects the  thinking  of  a  time  when  cities  were 
thought  to  have  greater  resources  and  fewer 
problems  than  suburban  and  rural  areas. 
They  don't  anymore.  For  ten  years  this 
Board  has  called  for  revision  of  this  formula. 

Portland's  present  difficulty  Involves  over- 
aged  buildings,  oversized  classes,  overdue 
maintenance,  and  an  Increasing  concentra- 
tion of  children  with  severe  learning  handi- 
caps. 

1.   OVERAGED    BXm.DINCS 

We  have  106  schools.  56  of  them  were 
built  more  than  35  years  ago.  Every  one  of 
them  needs  modernization  to  house  a  mod- 
ern educational  program.  In  many  we  need 
additions  such  as  gymnasiums,  lunchrooms, 
libraries,  shops. 

Most  of  Portland's  comprehensive  high 
schools  are  not  really  comprehensive  at  all 
because  they  lack  the  vocational  programs 
and  facilities  necessary  to  train  students  who 
are  not  going  on  to  college.  SO'^c  of  our 
graduates  do  not  go  to  college.  They  gradu- 
ate Into  a  world  which  can  no  longer  vise  un- 
skilled workers;  a  world  which  every  year 
places  a  higher  premium  on  technical  skill 
as  a  condition  of  employment.  Jefferson, 
Franklin,  Roosevelt.  Marshall,  Madison, 
Cleveland,  and  Washington  all  need  exten- 
sive additions  for  vocational  facilities  and 
programs  if  they  are  to  prepare  a  majority  of 
their  students  for  real  Job  opportunities. 
And  all  other  high  schools  except  Benson 
need  such  programs  and  facilities  for  lesser 
percentages  of  students.  Governor  McCall 
has  spoken  eloquently  of  this  need.  We 
could  and  would  have  developed  these  facil- 
ities and  programs  some  years  ago  If  we  had 
had  the  funds. 


S.  OVERSIZX  CLASSES 


The  average  class  size  in  Portland  is  larger 

than  any  other  unified  district  around  us, 
and  larger  than  the  average  In  the  state.  The 
average  class  size  In  the  state  Is  25.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  9  Model  Schools,  the  average  ele- 
mentary class  size  in  Portland  is  28.  We  have 

26  classes  over  35;  we  have  672  classes  be- 
tween 30  and  34. 

The  Schwab  Committee  recommended  a 
class  size  of  20  as  the  goal  for  the  Model 
Schools  to  enable  teachers  to  cope  with  heavy 
concentrations  of  children  with  learning 
problems.  In  these  schools  the  average  class 
size  Is  still  nearly  24.  65  classes  are  over  25 
and  two  are  over  30. 

Class  size  Is  not  the  sole  element  In  provid- 
ing good  education,  but  as  every  parent  and 
every  teacher  knows,  it  Is  a  very  important 
element.  It  is  perfectly  clear  from  these  fig- 
ures that  ordinary  children  and  teachers  In 
Portland's  regular  classrooms  need  and  are 
entitled  to  a  reduction  in  class  size  to  the 
state  average,  just  as  disadvantaged  children 
In  certain  specific  schools  need  fiirther  re- 
duction in  class  size  to  lower  levels. 

One  example  of  the  need  for  additional  ele- 
mentary faculties  can  be  found  in  the  area 
served  by  the  Alameda,  Irvlngton,  and  Pern- 
wood  schools.  These  three  schools,  located 
m  one  of  Portland's  desirable  older  residen- 
tial areas,  are  now  665  pupils  over  capacity. 
New  construction  Is  essential.  Unless  the 
schools  serving  this  area  are  kept  attractive 
to  families,  they  will  move.  This  area  will 
then  become  an  expanded  part  of  the  blighted 
central  city  area. 

In  the  north  section  of  the  city  600  children 
at  Portsmouth  are  attending  classes  In  tem- 
porary wooden  structures  built  during  the 
second  World  War  which  should  have  been 
demolished  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Similar  problems  exist  in  every  part  of  our 
city. 

Thirty  additional  classrooms  are  needed  to 
provide  for  the  mentally  retarded  children. 
Only  half  of  these  children  are  now  being 
taught  in  the  special  classrooms  which  the 
state  law  specifies  as  necessary.  The  remain- 
ing half  are  being  taught  In  regular  class- 
rooms which  lack  the  special  programs  which 
these  children  need. 

3.   OVERDTTE  MAINTENANCE 

This  Board  in  recent  years  has  been  com- 
pelled to  defer  needed  maintenance  in  order 
to  maintain  a  competltLve  teacher  salary 
schedule  and  to  meet  other  Increased  costs. 
We  did  this  because  hiring  good  young  teach- 
ers and  retaining  good  ex{>erienced  teachers 
Is  essential  to  maintain  Instructional  qual- 
ity. At  least  a6  to  $7  mUllon  Is  now  required 
to  handle  overdue  repairs  such  as  painting, 
furnace  replacement,  plumbing,  and  similar 
matters.  Hundreds  of  our  classrooms  have 
not  been  painted  for  ten  years. 

Maintenance  is  more  than  taking  care  of 
public  property.  It  makes  schools  attrac- 
tive to  prospective  teachers  and  to  prospec- 
tive home  owners.  Attractive  functional 
schools  aid  recruitment  of  able  teachers  and 
attract  those  families  who  can  choose  where 
they  wish  to  live.  No  one  should  minimize 
the  great  importance  of  attractive  functional 
schools  to  the  health  of  a  central  city  school 
system,  nor  the  social  risk  Involved  in  an  ag- 
ing deteriorating  plant. 

4.   CONCENTKATTONS     OF    DISADVANTAGED 
CHILDREN 

Reduction  of  class  size  Is  a  pressing  need 
If  we  are  to  give  teachers  a  reasonable  chance 
of  success  In  the  9  Model  Schools.  This  point 
is  emphasized  by  our  outstanding  teachers 
who  have  volunteered  for  duty  in  those 
schools. 

But  the  reduction  of  class  size  is  only  one 
of  the  measures  which  are  necessary  to  do 
the  Job  of  educating  the  large  nvmibers  of 
disadvantaged  children  in  Portland.  7000  of 
these  children,  with  their  many  learning 
handicaps,  are  concentrated  in  Portland  ele- 
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mentary  schools.  This  concentration  creates 
educational  problems  which  are  unique.  A 
claseroom  teacher  can  handle  two  or  three 
children  with  severe  learning  problems  and 
still  do  justice  to  the  rest  ol  the  children. 
When  the  number  rises  to  six,  eight,  or  ten 
she  can  provide  adequately  for  neither  group 
of  children  unless  she  receives  a  great  deal  of 
help.  In  13  of  our  elementary  schools  more 
than  25%  of  the  children  come  from  poverty 
levels.  In  two  schools  the  flgiu-e  runs  above 
50  "-r. 

The  Schwab  Committee  found  In  1964  that 
disadvantaged  children  In  Portland  schools 
had  far  lower  achievement  levels  than  the 
average  Portland  student.  The  Board  adopt- 
ed all  of  that  Committee's  proposals  to  over, 
come  these  learning  deficiencies.  Since  then 
the  Board  has  put  Into  effect  all  of  the  rec- 
ommended measures  which  lay  within  Its 
means.  The  most  widely  publicized  of  these 
has  been  the  Model  School  Program,  de- 
signed to  provide  Intensive  compensatory  ed- 
ucation In  under-achieving  schools. 

This  program  was  begun  two  years  ago 
with  $100,000  from  the  state  and  $1,250,000 
of  the  $1,900,000  the  District  received  from 
the  federal  government.  The  state  grant 
terminated  In  one  year,  but  the  federal 
funds,  less  a  15%  cut,  have  enabled  us  to 
spend  an  additional  $187  per  child  per  year 
In  these  schools.  This  has  been  a  beginning, 
but  only  a  beginning  on  the  program  designed 
by  the  Schwab  Committee.  To  carry  out  the 
balance  of  the  program  the  District  needs 
an  additional  $2,000,000  in  operating  fvmds 
and  non-recruiting  costs  of  $1,300,000. 

The  Model  School  Program  has  reversed 
achievement  trends  and  altered  the  atti- 
tudes of  children,  parents,  and  teachers.  It 
emphasizes  early  childhood  training  In  the 
years  when  patterns  of  learning  and  attitude 
and  behavior  are  fixed.  This  program  can 
not  be  allowed  to  come  to  a  standstill. 

We  are  spending  $550  per  elementary  child 
per  year  district-wide.  Many  Oregon  dis- 
tricts spend  considerably  more.  Careful  cost 
analysis  convinces  us  that  to  correct  the 
learning  deficiencies  of  disadvantaged  young- 
sters requires  about  double  the  cost  for  the 
average  child  per  year.  Compare  this  pro- 
posed level  of  expenditure  with  $2400  per 
year  for  crippled  children,  and  with  $2000 
per  year  for  deaf  children.  Disadvantaged 
children  are  Just  as  handicapped  unless  cor- 
rected. Their  numbers  are  vastly  greater 
and  so  is  the  social  cost  of  falling  to  assist 
them. 

5.  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  OF  PORTLAND'S  CHILDREN 

When  we  speak  of  our  7000  disadvantaged 
children  in  elementary  school  and  3000  In 
high  school,  do  not  forget  that  we  have 
65.000  other  children  whose  needs,  while 
different,  are  just  as  real  and  just  as  vital 
to  this  community.  We  have  maintained 
the  quality  of  their  education,  but,  as  I  have 
said,  at  the  expense  of  buildings,  mainte- 
nance, and  size  of  class.  This  can  not  go  on. 
For  parents,  while  patient,  expect  a  plan  and 
a  schedule  to  correct  deficiencies. 

I  have  attached  to  this  report  a  summary 
of  the  district's  financial  position  as  related 
to  the  program  needs  which  I  have  outlined. 
The  blunt  truth  is  that  this  district  will  have 
revenue  under  the  present  formula  of  $49 
million  and  a  minimum  budget  need  of  $60 
and  a  half  million  next  year.  This  figure 
Includes  no  funds  for  rebuilding,  none  for 
modernization,  and  only  one-tenth  of  what 
Is  needed  to  reduce  class  size  outside  of  the 
9  Model  Schools. 

We  are  at  present  surveying  our  school 
plant,  building  by  building,  to  determine 
precisely  the  cost  of  reconstruction  and  of 
modernizing  all  sound  older  structures,  and 
the  cost  of  building  to  bring  our  class  size 
down  to  standard.  That  siirvey  Is  not  yet 
complete.  But  we  have  seen  sufficient  data 
already  to  know  that  the  cost  will  exceed 
$45  million,  exclusive  of  the  Community 
College. 


When  the  study  Is  complete  this  spring,  the 
Board  will  have  the  task  of  assigning  priori- 
ties to  construction  and  determining  how  it 
should  be  financed.  This  work  must  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  the  size  of  the  under- 
taking and  the  availabUity  of  contractors 
will  require  spacing  tills  effort  over  six  to 
eight  years. 

S.    PROPOSALS  ON  SCHOOL   FINANCE 

We  think  It  is  apparent  from  these  facts 
that  substantial  additional  revenue  is  essen- 
tial for  this  district  to  operate  our  schools 
to  do  the  educational  job  that  must  be  done. 
This  in  turn  requires  a  change  in  the  state 
distribution  formula. 

The  re-examlnatlon  cf  school  finance  has 
been  statewide  and  involves  many  questions 
apart  from  the  objections  which  Portland 
has  to  the  present  formula.  Three  general 
proposals  for  reorganizing  school  finance 
have  been  advanced,  and  I  outline  their  most 
Important  features : 

a.  The  Joint  Technical  and  Lay  Committee 
on  School  Finance,  which  has  been  at  work 
on  this  problem  statewide  for  nearly  two 
years,  recommends  a  major  change  In  the 
distribution  formula.  ThU  proposal  builds 
into  the  formula  an  "urban  factor"  for  Port- 
land which  recognize*  the  problem  of  a 
central  city  school  district  and  corrects  much 
of  the  adverse  effect  of  the  present  formula. 
The  plan  gives  to  Portland's  17%  of  the 
children  15%  of  the  state  school  support 
funds  compared  to  the  present  12.5%.  The 
Committee  proposal  does  not  solve  all  of  our 
problems  of  finance,  but  it  represents  a  solid 
step  forward  recommended  by  people  across 
the  state.    We  support  It. 

b.  The  Legislative  Fiscal  Committee  has 
recommended  essentially  the  same  proposal 
as  the  Joint  Committee,  but  with  one  impor- 
tant exception.  The  fiscal  Committee  im- 
poses upon  school  districts  a  restriction 
which  wlU  prohibit  them  from  levying  more 
than  1.3%  on  true  cash  value  for  operating 
expenses  for  schools,  allowing  them  to  exceed 
that  limit  for  capital  construction  and  oper- 
ating expenses  If  approved  by  a  majority  vote 
at  a  general  election  or  an  off-year  tax 
election. 

c.  The  proposal  advanced  by  Governor 
McCall  doubles  the  amount  of  money  the 
state  win  put  into  school  support  over  the 
present  commitment.  It  imposes  upon 
schools  a  constitutional  limit  of  1%  of  true 
cash  value  for  operating  expenses.  It  does 
not  Include  an  lu-baa  factor  for  Portland. 
It  would  give  to  Portland's  17%  of  the  chil- 
dren 14%  of  the  state  school  support.  It 
leaves  to  school  districts  the  power  to  exceed 
the  1%  limitation  for  capital  construction 
only. 

The  Governor's  proposal  Is  designed  both 
as  a  system  of  aid  to  education,  under  which 
the  state  will  finance  50%  of  the  cost  of 
education,  and  as  a  measure  for  real  property 
tax  relief. 

The  financial  effect  of  each  of  these  pro- 
posals must  be  studied  not  Just  in  terms  of 
how  much  money  will  be  provided  by  basic 
school  support  but  also  in  terms  of  how 
much  money  is  removed  when  other  sources 
of  support  are  eliminated.  The  net  amount 
Is  the  critical  amount. 

The  Joint  Committee  plan  and  the  Fiscal 
Committee  plan  will  each  provide  Portland 
with  a  net  of  about  $S  million  more  for  the 
coming  year  and  leave  a  gap  of  $4  million. 
The  Governor's  proposal  provides  Portland 
with  a  net  of  about  $9  million  more  and 
leaves  a  gap  of  $3  million  for  the  coming  year. 
The  Governor's  proposal  would  provide  44% 
of  our  current  operating  budget  and  only 
33%  of  the  program  which  is  necessary.  Be- 
cause we  are  already  above  the  1%  level, 
Portland  could  not  obtain  operating  funds  in 
the  future  by  a  vote  of  our  people  no  matter 
how  Important  or  utgent  this  community 
thought  such  needs  might  be.  The  Gov- 
ernor's proposal  will  not  provide  any  major 
real  property  tax  reduction  for  Portland  be- 


cause this  district  must  levy  its  full  i?; 
limit  to  make  up  our  present  deficit  and 
finance  the  programs  outlined  above,  and  be- 
cause we  must  go  outside  that  limit  to  re- 
buUd  our  plant. 

The  full  significance  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional 1%  tax  limit  for  schools  la  that 
it  will  in  effect  transfer  to  the  state  legis- 
lature the  sole  power  to  approve  and  ths 
sole  responsibility  for  financing  the  operating 
costs  of  all  programs  and  Innovations  which 
are  needed  to  redesign  this  school  system  to 
meet  the  present  urban  crisis.  If  this  pro- 
posal is  adopted  without  modification,  here- 
after the  nature  of  such  proposals  and  tin 
need  for  them  will  have  to  be  determined  by 
the  Governor,  by  the  Joint  Ways  and  Meana 
Committee,  and  by  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  In  that  forum  this 
Board  and  every  other  Board  In  this  state 
win  have  to  appear  and  argue  their  needs. 

Governor  McCall  deserves  great  credit  for 
seeking  to  break  the  log  jam  on  financing 
local  government  and  for  proposing  one 
method  of  dealing  with  excessive  dependence 
on  the  real  property  tax.  We  are  giving  it 
our  most  careful  consideration. 

When  all  Is  summed  up,  a  simple  test  muat 
be  applied  to  this  or  any  other  proposal:  will 
It  Insure  sufficient  funds  and  the  flexibility 
of  local  control  necessary  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  this  central  city  school  system 
this  year  and  in  future  years?  A  sober  ap- 
plication of  this  yardstick  Is  particularly  es- 
sential when  such  proposals  are  to  be  em- 
bedded in  the  state  constitution. 

Our  administration,  our  Board,  and  the 
voters  of  this  district  have  been  prudent  in 
the  financial  management  of  this  district. 
We  have  kept  our  building  construction  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis  as  long  as  we  could. 
We  do  not  take  a  disproportionate  share  ol 
the  local  tax  base.  Statewide,  70%  of  real 
property  taxes  go  for  education.  Less  than 
50%  of  the  real  property  tax  In  this  district 
goes  to  education.  The  city  of  Portland  and 
Multnomah  County  are  also  dependent  on 
real  property  taxes  whl^h  residents  of  thlB 
district  pay.  The  city,  "too,  has  serious  n- 
nanclal  needs.  y 

We  have  met  our  growing  crisis  caused^.^ 
the  state  distribution  formulaJ>f-i:TOing 
maintenance  and  by  not  rebuilding  our  aging 
plant.  We  have  put  the  money  we  had  In 
those  matters  most  directly  affecting  quality 
— teachers  and  curriculum  development 
But  the  time  for  basic  decisions  is  now  at 
hand. 

Our  Board  and  our  administration  are 
committed  to  a  hard,  tough,  and  imaginative 
attack  on  the  educational  problem  of  thli 
central  city.  We  are  doing  this  in  coopera- 
tion with  our  city  and  all  other  agencies, 
public  and  private,  which  are  Involved.  We 
Intend  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  educate 
every  child  Irrespective  of  what  his  handi- 
caps may  be,  and  to  provide  the  hlgheit 
challenge  for  learning  to  every  youngster 
of  ability.  We  need  help  to  do  this  job, 
and  the  help  has  got  to  come  now  while  we 
have  a  strong  and  productive  system.  The 
expense  of  reviving  a  central  city  pubUc 
school  system  once  It  has  seriously  dete- 
riorated is  enormous.  For  by  the  time  fami- 
lies will  have  moved,  problems  will  have 
compounded,  and  the  environment  lor  living 
will  have  become  unacceptable.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  that  time  arrive. 

John  C.  Beatty,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directon. 
January  23,  1967. 


Summary  of  the  District's  financial  position 
as  related  to  program  need 

1966-67  budget  and  revenues —  $48,855,000 

1967-68  budget.  Including  in- 
creased costs,  normal  Incre- 
ments, maintenance,  and  esti- 
mated salary  adjustment  nec- 
essary to  remain  competitive 
with  other  Oregon  districts.—    66, 074,  m 
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Summary  of  the  District's  financial  position  amount  of  face  or  position  In  various  areas  must  mean  that  the  stake  In  prestige  is  enor- 

03  related  to  program  need — Continued  of  the  world.  mously  Important.     It  was  so  Important  to 

,««_««   iikelv   revenues   under  Kennan:    Senator,   I   think   precisely   the  Sen.  Frank  Church  that  when  Gavin  said  he 

I^Bnt  formula                           $49  087  620  question,  the  consideration  that  you  have  s«ZI  felt  no  vital  United  States  Interests  were 

,„K^-  To  fullv  fund'schwab         '        '  i"st  raised,  is  the  central  one  that  we  have  at  stake.  Church  Immediately  said: 

Vpnort  recommendations             3  551  600  <»  ^^'^^  about;  and  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  have         "I  wanted  to  get  that  on  the  record,  Gen- 
xtepoi    icv                          ~"  said  here,  that  a  precipitate,  sudden  and  unl-  eral,  because  there  has  been  so  much  discus- 
School  year  program 956,000  lateral  withdrawal  would  not  be  warranted  slon  of  withdrawal,  and  I  do  not  know  any- 

Auxlliary  programs.     _           _       1,231,500  by  circumstances  now."  one  around  this  table,  certainly  no  member 

Capital    Improvement    exclu-  A  bit  later  in  the  questioning:  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  that  has 

^ve  of  rebuilding  and  mod-  "Hickenlooper  :  Do  you  think  the  rather  advocated  a  withdrawal  .  .  .  under  the  pree- 

ernlzatlon  .. 1,364,000  Immediate  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  ent    circumstances  ...  In    Vietnam.      But 

'  forces  and  our  activity  in  South  Vietnam  ...  we  have  made  a  very  great  commitment 

1967-^:    A   start    on    deferred  from  that  country  could  be  used  effectively  as  of  American  prestige  and  a  very  soiemn  pollt- 

maintenance   1,  000,  000  *  propaganda  tool  and  weapon  in  Africa  and  leal  commitment  that  has  to  be  thrown  Into 

(Our  Inventory  of  need,  now         '        '  in  the  emerging  nations  of  Africa?  the  balance.  .  .  ." 

In  progress.  Indicates  de-  Kennan:  Senator,  It  would  be  a  six  months'         Not   one   member   of  the   Senate  Foreign 

ferred    maintenance    will  sensation,  but  I  dare  say  we  would  survive  Relations  Committee  would  advocate  VTlth- 

reach  or  exceed   $7,000,-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^°^'  ^°^  there  would  be  another  day.  drawal,    even    those    as    critical    of   United 

000.)                             '      '  Things  happen  awfully  fast  on  the  Interna-  States  policy  as  Pulbrlght,  Morse,  Church, 

1967-68  ■  'To  purchase  land  and  tlonal  scene,  and  i>eople's  memories  are  very  Gore  and  Clark.     The  "solemn  political  com- 

commence   construction   of   2  short.  .  .  ."  mltment"   to   General   Ky    could   hardly   be 

elementary    schools    at   once,  Kennan's  testimony  on  the  matter  of  with-  considered  more  solemn  than  the  nation's 

total  cost,  $1,500,000 .'       1,000,000  drawal  is  Important  because  it  Is  representa-  commitment  to  the  Geneva  Accords,  to  the 

•  ^jyg  Qj  g^  large  body  of  influential  opinion  United  Nations  Charter,  to  the  Constitution 

1967-68  minimum  budget  which  says  flatly  we  must  not  withdraw,  but  of  the  United  States,  all  of  which  have  been 

needed 60,626,396  then   cannot  really   give   persuasive  reasons  ignored  by  United  States  policy  In  Vietnam. 

^^^  ^^  should  not.     Prestige,  Kennan  says,  What  is  left  is  "prestige,"  and  It  must  be 

■  Is  the  "central  question"  if  we  withdraw,  but  that   even   for   the   Senators   criticizing  the 

A  NEW  PROPOSAL  FOR  ENDING  THE  then  he  adds  that  it  would  be  a  "six  months'  Administration  this  weighed  so  heavily  In 

sensation"  and  "we  would  survive  It  In  the  "the  balance"  Church  spoke  of  that  none 

WAR  IN  VIETNAM  end."  would  call  for  withdrawal.    The  factor  of 

Mr    ORUENTNG      Mr     President    an  ^^   Triumph   or   Tragedy,  Richard   Good-  "prestige"  would  then  have  to  outweigh  aU 

7Z.L^^  +>,rJ,^yf^^f„^     or,,i     tt^^^Jt,*  ^n  argues  that  withdrawal  "would  damage  else  that  stemmed  from  the  admitted  orlgl- 

extremeiy     inougniiui     ana     unporxani  ^j^^  confidence  of  all  Asian  nations,  and  of  nal  error  of  engagement  in  Vietnam :  bllUons 

article  entitled     \ietnam:  Tne  LiOglc  or  niany  other  nations,  in  the  vTllllngness  and  of  dollars,  thousands  of  lives,  and  also  un- 

Withdrawal,"  written  by  Howard  Zlnn,  the  ability  of  the  United  states  to  protect  told  dollars,  Uves  and  dangers  In  the  future. 

a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Boston  Unl-  them  against  attack."     But  it  seems  that  To  balance  all  that  the  prestige  factor  would 

versity  and  the  author  of  a  forthcoming  most  Asians  and  "many  other  nations"  dls-  need   to   be    of   overwhelming   significance. 

book  on  Vietnam,  appears  in  the  current,  agree  completely  with  Goodwin;  they  would  Let  us  see. 

BohmioTTT  R  iQQiie  nf  tViP  TJotlnn     Tt  Vironlrc  '"^^  "^  to  leave  Vietnam.    And  one  can  read-         Kennan  himself,  In  his  testimony,  talked 

!^^,;h     if  ?c  orJ  »fr»nH™  ar^c^y^r  tn  "V  ^^6  Why:  we  are  "protecting"  Vietnam  by  about  "the  damage  being  done  to  the  feel- 

new  grouno.    it  is  an  eneciive  answer  to  ^m^g  i^  people  and  destroying  its  land,  ings  entertained  for  us  by  the  Japanese  peo- 

those  who,  however  much  opposed  to  our  v«rho  else  would  want  such  protection?  pie"  by  the  present  poUcy,  and  said  "the 

entry  into  the  war  militarily,  who  de-  Toward    the    end    of    his   book,    Goodwin  confidence  and  good  disposition  of  the  Japa- 

plore  our  being  there,  who  feel  it  was  a  makes  an  odd  statement.    He  says:  "in  the  nese  Is  the  greatest  asset  we  have  had  and 

terrible  mistake,  still  assert  that  we  can-  South  we  have  no  choice  but  to  continue  the  the   greatest   asset  we   could  have  In  East 

not   withdraw    unilaterally    or    precipl-  ^^r.    We  are  under  attack  and  withdrawal  Asia."    Does  not  the  loss  of  United  States 

tately  or  perhaps  in  any  other  now  plan-  ^  impossible  and  unwise."    Are  we  not  "un-  prestige  in  Japan— "the  greatest  asset  .     . 

nahlpwav           «-               ^                         «-  ^er  attack"  because  we  are  there,  and  is  it  in  East   Asia" — ^rank   at  least   equal   to   the 

»»    ^7      .      _+«  1                 +                    <  ^°^  t'''"^  *^^*  '^  ^®  withdrew  we  would  no  -six  months'  sensation"  that  Kennan  said 

Mr.  Zlnn  s  article  presents  a  new  view  longer  be  under  attack?  would  be  the  cost  of  our  vsnthdrawal?    And 

which  argues  very  cogently  that  with-  General  Gavin,  who  preceded  Kennan  as  if  to  Japan  we  add  Great  Britain,  France, 

drawal  now  in  the  ways  he  suggests  would  a  major  witness  before  the  Fulbrlght  com-  indeed,  most  of  Western  Europe,  as  well  as 

not  only  not  cause  loss  of  "face"  or  its  mlttee.  had  an  exchange  with  Sen.  Frank  Africa  and  Latin  America,  where  our  pres- 

equlvalent,  "prestige,"  but  that  both  of  Church  of  Idalw:  tlge  has  suffered  heavy  reverses  as  a  resvUt 

these  would  be  enhanced    by  the  with-  "CHtrRCH:  Now,  if  we  had  not  intervened  in  of  the  Vietnamese  policy,  does  It  not  seem 

drawal  he  recommends,  'and   that   the  ^V^'^'^J^^'^l^  l  i.^^'V^  "^  h^^.?^»  ^^""^^  that  the  result  of  withdrawal  would 

TTnltPd  Stat4"5  would  havp  far  more  to  made  the  pledges  that  have  been  made  to  the  be  a  net  £?otn  In  prestige? 

uniiea  otaies  wouia  nave  lar  more  to  gaigo^  government,  and  committed  American         History  does  not  show  that  a  nation  which 

gain  by  following  the  course  he  prescribes  presence  and  prestige  there;  in  other  words,  uquldates  a  bad  venture  suffers  a  serious 

than  by  pursuing  any  other  procedure.  u  you  were  again  faced  with  the  same  ques-  loss  of  prestige  where  it  can  compensate  In 

This  article  deserves  wide  reading  and  tlon  .  .  .  would    you   still   be   of   the   same  other  ways.     Proud,  powerful  England  sur- 

attention,  especially  among  Senators  who  opinion  that  the  vital  security  interests  of  rendered   to   the   ragtag   thirteen  American 

are  distressed  about  our  predicament  in  ^^^  United  states  from  a  mlltary  standpoint  colonies,  removed  its  armed  forces  Ignomln- 

southeast  Asia  but  who  have  not  formal-  '^°  ^°^  require  the  deployment  of  American  lously,  and  did  not  suffer  for  It.    More  re- 

Ized  anv  constructive  method  of  eettine  ^oops  In  Indo-Chlna?  cently,  and  more  pertinently.  Prance  moved 

^  r.nt  «f  tv;f  f^o        metnoa  OI  geiimg  .-gavin:  Tes,  sir.    I  would  say  so.  "Vital"  out  voluntarUy  from  Algeria  and  from  Indo- 

us  out  01  mat  mess.                 *,    ^v.   *    tv.  is  the  key  word  there."  China;  today  It  has  more  prestige  than  ever 

I    asK    unanimous    consent    that    the  ^  turns  out  that  a  remarkable  number  ol  before.     The  Soviet  Union  puUed  its  missiles 

article  entitled  "Vietnam:  The  Logic  of  nigh-placed  officials  agree  that  the  united  out  of  Cuba;  its  prestige  has  not  suffered,  and 

Withdrawal,"  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  states  should  never  have  become  involved  in  many  people  who  feared  World  War  HI  was 

of  my  remarks.  military  intervention  In  Vietnam.    But  now  coming  feel  a  certain  gratitude  for  Its  pru- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  t^at  we  have  done  so,  they  feel  an  important  dence.    Hans  Mongenthau,  who  has  spent  a 

was    ordered     to     be     printed     in     the  matter  of  "prestige"  is  involved.     For  in-  good  part  of  his  scholarly  career  analyzing  in- 

Rwniin  n«  fnllnu/c-  stance,  in  a  roundup  of  opinion  in  the  Sen-  tematlonal  relations  and  who  made  his  repu- 

nvnjKu.asiuuuwb.  ^j.g  ,^j^jgjj  ffgjjj  York  Times  reporter  E.  W.  tatlon  as  a  hardheaded  "realist,"  not  as  an 

Vietnam:   The  Logic  of  WriHDRAWAL  Ken  worthy  made  in  the  summer  of  1965,  he  "Idealist,"  has  written:  "Is  It  really  a  boon 

(By  Howard  Zlnn)  found  that  "many  of  these  silent  Senators"  to  the  prestige  of  the  most  powerful  nation 

Mr.  Zinn.  a  frequent  Nation  contributor,  told  reporters  off  the  record  that  they  wished  on  earth  to  be  bogged  down  In  a  war  which 

teaches  courses  in  political  theory  and  civil  the  United  States  "had  never  gone  into  Viet-  it  is  neither  able  to  win  nor  can  afford  to 

liberties  at  Boston  Vniveisity.     This  article  nam;  they  would  like  to  get  out,  even  at  the  lose?    This  is  the  real  Issue  which  Is  pre- 

will  appear  as  a  chapter  in  his  forthcoming  cost  of  a  political  compromise  amounting  to  sented  by  the  argiunent  of  prestige." 

boofc  on  Vietnam  to  be  published  by  Beacon  defeat,  but  they  will  not  advocate  military         So   far   I   have   been   talking   only   about 

Press  in  March.  withdrawal  under  fire."                                         prestige  as  a  fiat,  one-dlmenslonal  quantity. 

Senator  Hickenlooper  of  Iowa  was  ques-  We  are  dealing  here  with  an  odd  logic:  But  more  Important  is  its  quality.  There  Is 
tioning  George  Kennan  at  the  Senate  For-  that  it  was  wrong  for  the  United  States  to  a  kind  of  prestige  thU  nation  should  not 
elgn  Relations  Committee  hearings  in  early     get  Involved  in  the  first  place,  because  Viet-      worry  about  losing— that  which  Is  attached 

1966:  nam  is  simply  not  "vital"  for  American  secu-     to  sheer  power,  to  victory  by  force  of  arms, 
"Hickenlooper:   Now,  there  are  problems     rlty,  but  that  we  must  not  withdraw  from      devoid   of   moral   content.     Which   U   more 
facing  us  and  others.  .  .      How  we  dUengage     a  move  that  was  both  wrong  and  oostJy  be-      terrible:  to  have  people  in  the  world  say  that 
ourselves     without     losing     a     tremendous     cause  now  our  "prestige"  Is  Involved.    This     the  United  States  withdrew  from  an  unten- 
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able  situation,  or  to  Have  It  said,  as  Is  now 
being  said  everywhere,  that  the  United  States 
IB  acting  foolishly  and  InunoraUy  In  Viet- 
nam? 

For  George  Kennan.  there  la  no  vital  rea- 
son for  the  United  States  to  stay  In  Vietnam, 
even  knowing  Its  withdrawal  would  proba- 
bly lead  to  a  Communist-dominated  Viet- 
nam, except  for  prestige.  .  As  he  told  the 
committee: 

"If  It  were  not  for  the  considerations  of 
prestige  that  arise  precisely  out  of  our  pres- 
ent Involvement,  even  a  situation  In  which 
South  Vietnam  was  controlled  exclusively  by 
the  Vletcong,  while  regrettable  and  no  doubt 
morally  unwarranted,  would  not.  In  my  opin- 
ion, present  dangers  great  enough  to  Justify 
our  direct  military  Intervention." 

And  If,  upon  examination,  this  "prestige" 
turns  out  to  be  empty  (using  Kennan's  own 
example  of  Japan,  plus  what  else  we  know) . 
there  is  hardly  anything  left  to  support  our 
"direct  military  intervention." 

Then  why,  instead  of  simply  \irging  Unme- 
diate  withdrawal,  do  Kennan,  Gavin  and 
Morgenthau  advance  the  "enclave"  theory: 
that  United  States  forces  should  stop  bomb- 
ing and  retire  to  a  few  strong  positions  on 
the  coast?  All  of  them,  not  believing  that 
a  United  States  presence  In  Vietnam  la  vital, 
are  really  suggesting  this  as  a  halfway  step 
to  withdrawal.  The  presumption  la  that 
holding  on  to  enclaves  would  also  hold  on  to 
a  bit  of  prestige  and  unlike  "precipitate, 
sudden,  unilateral"  withdrawal,  would  give 
us  time  to  negotiate  our  way  out  of  Vietnam. 

This  proposal,  however,  comes  too  late  in 
the  history  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  By 
now,  the  war  against  the  Vletcong  Is  mainly 
an  American  war;  by  September,  1968,  United 
States  forces  were  larger  than  the  regular 
forces  of  the  Ky  government.  With  Amer- 
ican bombings  ended  and  troops  withdrawn 
the  Saigon  government  would  collapse. 
Would  it  serve  American  "prestige"  to  stand 
by  in  enclaves  while  the  Ky  government  fell 
apart  to  be  replaced  by  a  government 
which — whether  Buddhist-neutralist  or  Vlet- 
cong— would  ask  or  tell  the  United  States  to 
leave? 

It  would  be  far  less  ignomlnioiiB  for  the 
United  States  to  decide  to  leave  on  its  own — 
before  it  Is  asked  by  a  new  government  in 
South  Vietnam.  Speedy  withdrawal  need  not 
be  shameful;  this  is  not  a  Dunkirk  situation 
where  decimated  troops,  harassed  on  ground 
and  air,  scramble  into  boats  and  flee.  The 
United  States  controls  the  air,  the  ports,  the 
sea;  it  can  make  the  moet  graceful,  the  most 
majestic  withdrawal  in  history.  Of  course  it 
could  not  do  this  In  a  day  or  a  week;  it  would 
need  to  pull  Its  troops  from  the  Interior  to 
the  coast  (so  that  temporarily  there  would 
be  something  like  "enclaves")  and  then 
transport  them  away  from  Vietnam  as 
quickly  as  ships  and  planes  could  carry  them. 

The  enclave  proposal  comes  too  late  in 
another  sense.  The  supposition  is  that  the 
United  States  troops  could  be  concentrated 
In  enclaves  while  negotiations  proceeded,  at 
the  end  of  which  they  would  come  home. 
But  what  would  be  the  point  of  this?  At  one 
time,  it  might  have  been  argued  that  this 
would  create  the  show  of  force  on  the  spot 
which  would  enable  the  United  States  to 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  some  strength. 
But  this  implies  there  is  something  to  ne- 
gotiate for.  If  there  once  was,  that  time 
is  past.  Earlier  In  the  war,  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  might  possibly  have  settled  for 
some  solution  less  than  a  dominant  position 
In  South  Vietnam.  For  instance,  right  after 
Dlem's  assassination  in  November,  1963  (ac- 
cording to  The  New  York  Times  and  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  and  cited  in  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee's  Peoce  in 
Vietnam),  Hanoi  was  willing  to  discuss  a 
coalition,  neutralist  government  in  South 
Vietnam.  But  at  that  time  Rusk  turned 
down  a  French  proposal  for  a  neutral,  inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam,  and  the  following 
July  the  United  States  rejected  a  suggestion 


by  U  Thant,  accepted  by  France,  the  USSR, 
Peking  and  Hanoi,  to  reconvene  the  Geneva 
Conference.  On  July  34,  1964,  responding  to 
de  Gaulle's  plea  to  reconvene  at  Geneva, 
President  Johnson  told  the  press:  "We  do 
not  believe  In  conferences  called  to  ratify 
terror,  so  our  policy  Is  unchanged."  (See 
Schurmann,  et  al.,  The  Politics  of  Escalation 
in  Vietnam.)  By  April,  1965,  the  negotiat- 
ing position  of  Hanoi  had  become  hard- 
ened into  four  points  which  Included  set- 
tling Vietnamese  affairs  "in  accordance  with 
the  program  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front." 

It  is  an  old  story  in  the  history  of  rebel- 
lion. The  American  colonists  would  have 
been  ready  to  accept  some  solution  less  than 
Independence  In  early  1775,  but  by  January. 
1776,  they  were  committed  to  no  less  than 
independence.  Negroes  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
were  ready  at  one  point  In  the  1955  campaign 
on  bus  desegregation  to  accept  merely  a 
modified  form  of  desegregation;  but  by  the 
time  their  movement  had  crystallized,  they 
would  accept  nothing  less  than  total  Integra- 
tion. Richard  Goodwin  points  (in  Triumph 
or  Tragedy)  to  the  increasing  militancy  of 
the  other  side,  despite  our  ferocious  bomb- 
ing, and  says: 

"We  cannot  know  the  will  of  men  we  do 
not  understand.  Prom  Thermopylae  to  the 
Japanese-Infested  Islands  of  the  Pacific  and 
Hitler's  Berlin  bunker,  history  is  full  of  indi- 
viduals and  fighting  forces  who  chose  to 
fight  against  impossible  odds  and  accept 
certain  death." 

Goodwin  points  to  the  dilemma  of  negoti- 
ations at  this  stage:  the  Vletcong  will  not 
accept  any  settlement  that  does  not  give 
them  "a  role  In  the  political  life  of  the  coun- 
try"; and  at  the  same  time,  "it  Is  unlikely 
we  will  permit  any  government  to  come  to 
power  which  would  liffllct  on  us  what  some 
would  see  as  the  'humiliation'  of  requesting 
our  withdrawal." 

By  now,  the  Vletcong  (and  their  friends 
in  the  North)  have  sacrificed  too  much  to 
settle  for  anything  le«s  than  a  South  Viet- 
nam in  which  the  NLF  plays  the  major  role, 
and  from  which  United  St.-xtes  troops  com- 
pletely withdraw.  And  If  this  is  the  only 
possible  successful  outcome  of  negotiations 
with  a  determined  revolutionary  foe,  what 
Is  the  point  of  negotiating?  It  might  be 
argued  that  such  a  settlement  might  be  made 
In  effect,  but  tied  witti  enough  pretty  bows 
and  frills  to  make  It  look  as  If  the  United 
States  had  gained  something  from  It.  The 
world  will  hardly  be  deceived;  the  deception 
will  last  a  short  tlms,  and  there  will  be  a 
much  longer  time — no  matter  what  we  do — 
for  other  countries  to  contemplate  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  had,  whatever  the 
niceties,  departed  from  Vietnam. 

True,  there  are  certain  developments  to  be 
hoped  for  when  the  present  government  and 
its  American  military  support  are  gone.  But 
none  of  these — except  one — depends  on  the 
presence  of  United  States  soldiers.  That  one 
positive  thing  which  the  United  States  can 
do,  as  It  departs.  Is  to  take  with  It  those 
government  officials,  army  officers  and  others 
who  fear  for  their  lives  when  a  new  govern- 
ment comes  in.  These  people  could  be  re- 
settled In  any  of  a  dozen  places.  Are  we 
required  to  stay  In  Vietnam,  as  some  have 
suggested,  in  order  to  "meet  our  pledges"  to 
the  present  officialdom,  when  this  seems  to 
require  killing  their  fellow  countrymen  In 
large  numbers?  Surely  our  Job  Is  not  to  go 
around  the  world  protecting  semi-feudal  dic- 
tatorships from  the  wrath  of  revolutionaries. 
It  Is  a  historical  fact  that  revoluttonalres. 
after  victory,  are  merciless  with  those  of  the 
old  regime.  After  World  War  II.  Frenchmen 
executed — without  benefit  of  trial — thou- 
sands of  former  Nasi  collaborators.  (We 
might  note  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, which  seems  very  concerned  with  what 
might  happen  to  Vietnamese  officials,  was 
silent  when  250,000  Indonesians,  said  to  be 
Commimlsts,  were  massacred.)     With  a  bit 


of  Inconvenience,  we  can  save  many  of  those 
in  Vietnam  who  are  in  danger. 

The  other  desirable  developments  cannot 
be  guaranteed.  Indeed  can  only  be  thwarted, 
by  United  States  military  presence.  One  of 
these  Is  the  establishment  of  a  government 
in  which  not  only  the  NLF  but  Buddhist, 
Montagnard  and  other  elements  play  a  role! 
This  we  will  have  to  leave  to  the  Buddhists 
and  others  to  work  for;  they  are  quite  mili- 
tant and  capable  of  pressing  for  their  rights. 
The  United  States  cannot  negotiate,  for  any 
future  component  of  government  In  South 
Vietnam,  a  strength  which  does  not  exist 
If  It  does  exist,  then  the  Vietnamese  must 
negotiate  it  for  themselves.  The  presence 
of  the  United  States  can  only  distort  the 
true  balance  of  forces,  and  only  a  settle- 
ment which  represents  this  balance  can  be 
stable. 

What  was  fundamentally  wrong  with  the 
Geneva  Agreements  was  that  the  great  powers 
dominated  it  and  falsified  the  real  relation- 
ship of  forces.  All  the  North  and  half  the 
South  were  under  Vletmlnh  control,  and  the 
division  of  the  country  Into  two  equal  parts 
was  bound  to  fall.  Not  only  the  United 
States  but  also  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Republic  of  China  were  responsible  for  this 
development,  because  their  own  national  am- 
bitions required  a  peaceful  settlement,  even 
at  the  expense  of  the  Vletmlnh.  Neither 
communism  nor  capitalism,  it  seems,  can  be 
depended  on  to  look  out  for  the  Interests  of 
other  nations. 

We  say  we  want  economic  well-being  for 
Vietnam.  But  this,  too,  is  more  likely  to 
be  hurt  than  helped  by  our  military  oc- 
cupation. We  can  be  quite  sure  that  an 
Independent  South  Vietnam,  first  alone  and 
then  In  luilon  with  the  North,  will  engage 
in  the  kind  of  economic  experimentation 
and  development  that  Commiinlst  countries 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  have  done, 
and  quite  successfully.  This  Is  part  of  the 
modernization  process  that  other,  non- 
Communist  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  an 
going  through.  It  will  be  hard,  progress 
will  be  uneven,  and  there  will  be  sacrifices, 
unjustly  distributed  perhaps.  But  that  li 
how  It  was  in  the  West  In  its  period  of 
swift  industrial  growth. 

What  else  would  be  presiunably  like  to 
get  out  of  staying  and  negotiating:  political 
freedom?  This  Is  hard  to  come  by  in  any 
part  of  the  economically  undeveloped  world, 
whether  Communist  or  non-Communist 
We  have  not  been  very  successful  In  d^ 
veloplng  It  In  those  parts  of  the  world 
dominated  by  the  United  States,  though  we 
fondly  include  them  In  "the  free  world." 
Vietnam  will  probably  have  to  go  through 
a  long  evolutionary  struggle  for  freedom 
as  have  most  countries  in  the  world,  whether 
Communist  or  not. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show 
that  political  liberty  Is  related  to  economic 
security.  As  nations  grow  less  desperate  In 
the  struggle  for  necessities,  as  education 
spreads,  as  young  people  speak  out,  society 
becomes  more  open;  this  has  been  happen- 
ing In  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern 
Europe.  It  means  that  the  best  way  we  can 
show  our  concern  for  both  the  economic 
well-being  and  the  political  freedom  of  the 
Vietnamese  is  to  take  the  billions  that  have 
gone  for  death  and  turn  them  to  the  service 
of  life.  We  should  offer  several  billions  in 
economic  aid  to  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
with  no  strings  attached;  or,  better  still,  we 
can  put  that  money  into  a  UN  fund  which 
will  then  go  to  Vietnam  under  internatlonil 
sponsorship. 

A  United  States  military  presence  Is  » 
danger  to  the  Vietnamese  and  to  us.  Its 
withdrawal  is  neither  "abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility" nor  "isolationism."  Our  bomb- 
ing and  shooting  are  irresponsible.  In  the 
future,  we  can  show  our  responsibility  hy 
giving  economic  aid,  when  invited.  We  can 
be  Isolationist  in  the  military  sense;  we  on 
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t)e  internationalist  in  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural fields. 

The  United  States,  thus,  cannot  gain  any- 
thing for  Vietnam  by  negotiating,  and  it 
ghould  not  gain  anything  for  itself.  Since 
this  country  does  not  belong  in  Vietnam  it 
]ia8  no  moral  basis  for  negotiating  any  status 
for  Itself — certainly  not  militp.ry  bases  or 
troops;  Vietnam  has  had  enough  of  that. 

There  is  something  intrinsically  wrong  in 
the  Idea  that  the  UiUted  States  should  par- 
ticipate in  negotiations  to  decide  the  future 
of  Vietnam.  We  are  an  outside  power,  and 
the  fact  that  we  have  Inundated  the  country 
with  combat  soldiers  does  not  thereby  give 
us  any  moral  right  to  decide  its  fate.  Per- 
liaps  might  makes  right,  as  a  historical  fact, 
but  it  should  not  m.ake  right;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  citizens  to  assert  the  "shoulds,"  how- 
ever statesmen  behave. 

This  Is  true  also  for  China,  the  Soviet 
Union,  England  and  all  other  great  powers. 
To  have  the  future  of  Vietnam  decided  by 
these  outside  parties  at  an  international  con- 
ference is  as  much  a  violation  of  self-deter- 
mination as  was  the  settlement  of  Czecho- 
slovakia's fate  by  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Daladler 
and  Chamberlain  In  1938  at  Munich.  What- 
ever negotiation  goes  on  should  be  among 
the  Vietnamese  themselves,  each  group  ne- 
gotiating from  its  own  position  of  strength, 
undistorted  by  the  strength  of  the  great 
powers.  This  would  give  the  present  govern- 
ment virtually  no  voice  in  the  future  of  the 
country,  because  it  has — without  United 
States  backing — virtually  no  strength.  It 
would  give  the  Buddhist  groups  an  Important 
voice  because  they  represent  significant  num- 
bers of  people,  whose  support  any  future 
government  must  have.  And  it  would  un- 
doubtedly give  the  National  Liberation  Front 
the  major  voice.  (In  September,  1966,  the 
NLF  reasserted  its  willingness  to  work  with 
other  Vietnamese  groups  in  a  future  govern- 
ment, and  to  desist  from  reprisals  against 
former  foes.  This  has  been  a  basic  part  of 
its  program,  as  Staughton  Lynd  and  Tom 
Hayden  point  out  in  the  book,  Ttie  Other 
Side,  reporting  their  trip  to  Hanoi.) 

In  this  light,  to  ask  whether  the  United 
States  will  be  willing  to  negotiate  with  the 
Vletcong  seems  strange.  Rather,  the  ques- 
tion is:  should  the  Vletcong  be  willing  to 
negotiate  with  the  United  States?  Prom  a 
standpoint  of  moral  principle  it  should  not; 
from  the  standpoint  of  military  reality  It 
may  have  to.  But  It  Is  the  oppressive  power 
of  our  country  which  forces  this  violation  of 
moral  principle,  and  It  is  the  duty  of  Amer- 
ican citizens — whatever  the  reality  of  power — 
to  try  to  bend  the  power  of  government 
toward  what  is  right. 

For  the  United  States  to  withdraw  uni- 
laterally, leaving  the  negotiating  to  the  var- 
ious groups  in  Vietnam,  would  avoid  the 
present  impasse  over  negotiations.  This  im- 
passe is  founded  on  a  set  of  psychological 
realities  which  protract  the  war.  The  NLF, 
Imbued  with  tht  spirit  of  patriots  driving  off 
an  invading  army.  Is  willing  to  continue  its 
guerrilla  tactics  until  the  United  States  Is 
worn  down.  Besides,  the  Gsneva  experience 
taught  it  to  distrust  International  agree- 
ments; it  is  confident  of  its  skill  In  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam,  not  so  confident  It  can 
outmaneuver  great  powers  at  conference 
tables. 

To  wait  until  all  of  the  sensitive  and 
stubborn  elements  are  fitted  together  in  that 
Intricate  mechanism  of  negotiation — the 
NIJ',  Its  sympathizers  and  advisers  in  Hanoi, 
the  split  personalities  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, plus  Its  client  government  In 
Saigon — Is  to  consign  thousands  more  each 
month  to  Injury  or  death.  Does  it  really 
absolve  us  of  guilty  to  say  that  "they"  won't 
talk  with  us,  anu  so  we  mu=t  continue  kill- 
tog?  Does  "their"  stubborneas  end  our 
"•ponslbUlty?  No  actor  in  this  complex 
situation  has  mere  freedom  to  act,  has  less 
to  lose  by  so  acting,  has  greater  resoiurces  to 
faU  back  on,  than  the  United  States.    The 


sanity  of  unilateral  withdrawal  is  that  it 
makes  the  end  of  the  war  Independent  of 
anyone's  consent  but  our  own.  It  Is  clean- 
cut,  it  is  swift.  It  is  right. 

Some  say  that  the  Administration,  even  if 
it  decided  on  such  a  move,  could  not  do  it, 
because  It  Is  not  feasible  "politically";  that 
Is,  the  American  public  would  not  accept  it. 
According  to  this  argument,  the  "prestige" 
that  everyone  talks  about  our  losing  by  with- 
drawal is  really  prestige  at  home. 

But  the  argument  is  feeble.  The  Johnson 
Administration  has  not  gained  prestige  from 
its  Vietnamese  actions.  The  national  polls 
show  that  the  public  has  gradually,  steadily, 
lost  faith  In  this  Administration.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1966,  less  than  half  of  those  polled 
throughout  the  country  voiced  support  for 
the  Administration's  Vietnamese  policy.  It 
is  true  that  the  pwlls  do  not  show  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Americans  In  favor  of 
withdrawal.  But  it  is  also  true  that  most 
Americans  are  tired  of  the  war  and  we  wish 
we  would  get  out,  one  way  or  another.  Many 
think  this  Is  best  done  by  military  escalation; 
others  by  de-escalation;  but  the  Idea  of 
ending  the  war  Is  the  most  common  feeling. 

Withdrawal  has  not  dravim  large  support, 
because  It  has  not  been  put  forward  either 
by  the  Administration  or  by  its  most  promi- 
nent critics.  And  so  the  public  has  laeen 
forced  to  choose  within  a  limited  set  of 
respectable  alternatives.  If  the  Administra- 
tion were  to  advance  a  new  alternative,  it 
would  soon  gain  the  respectability  that  any 
proposal  gets  which  Is  made  by  the  leaders 
of  government. 

It  may  be  sad  to  note,  but  the  American 
public  (and  probably  any  public  anywhere) 
Is  extremely  changeable  and  open  to  sugges- 
tion, especially  when  the  suggestion  comes 
from  above.  When  Woodrow  Wilson  said 
the  United  States  was  too  proud  to  fight  in 
World  War  I,  the  public  went  along.  When 
he  then  said  the  United  States  must  fight  in 
World  War  I,  the  public  again  went  along. 
FDR  said  he  would  keep  the  nation  out  of 
war  and  was  re-elected.  He  took  aggressive 
steps  toward  the  Axis  and  we  became  In- 
volved in   the  war;   he  was  reelected  again. 

When  Truman  got  us  Into  the  Korean  War, 
the  American  Public  supported  him.  When 
Eisenhower  got  us  out,  the  public  was  even 
more   enthusiastic. 

The  President  Is  the  most  powerful  molder 
of  national  opinion;  he  has  access  to  televi- 
sion, radio,  the  press.  Everything  he  says 
carries  the  weight  of  tradition  and  patriotism 
with  It — even  when  he  changes  his  policy, 
as  so  many  Presidents  have  done  in  the  past. 
Political  sociologist  Seymour  Lipset  (in 
Transaction,  September-October,  1966,  "The 
President,  the  Polls  and  Vietnam")  analyzed 
the  national  poll  results:  "Though  most 
Americans  are  willing  to  keep  fighting  In 
Vietnam,  they  clearly  would  prefer  not  to 
be  there  and  are  anxious  and  willing  to  turn 
over  the  responsibility  to  someone  else.  .  .  . 
The  President  makes  opinion,  he  does  not 
follow  It." 

The  memory  of  the  public  is  short;  it  takes 
little  time  to  adjust  to  new  realities.  It  ac- 
cepted American  toughness  toward  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  also  accepted  American  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  on  nuclear  test- 
ing. The  President  has  It  within  his  power 
to  make  a  policy  politically  feasible;  the  na- 
tion tends  to  rally  around  him,  especially  in 
foreign  affairs,  whatever  his  policy  Is.  We 
must  remember  too,  that  President  Johnson, 
running  on  a  platform  of  peace  in  Vietnam, 
defeated  Goldwater  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority when  Goldwater  was  asking  military 
escalation  In  Vietnam.  That  constituency 
for  peace  still  exists  waiting  for  Johnson  to 
give  the  word. 

Of  course  it  takes  courage  to  change  a 
policy,  to  withdraw  suddenly  from  a  situa- 
tion in  which  one  has  become  more  and  more 
involved.  It  takes  courage  to  fight  off  the 
snipers,  the  critics,  the  militarists,  the  fa- 
natics.    It  requires  either  open  or  Implied 


admission  of  error.    But  this  is  what  genuine 
leadership  is. 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  asked 
his  critics:  "what  do  you  suggest?"  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  President  should  appear 
on  national  television  one  evening,  announc- 
ing beforehand  that  he  will  make  a  major 
policy  speech  on  Vietnam.  If  he  goes  before 
the  nation,  announces  the  withdrawal  of 
American  military  forces  from  Vietnam,  and 
states  cogently,  clearly,  the  reasons  for  this 
withdrawal,  the  American  people  will  unite 
bemnd  him,  the  editorials  of  support  will 
blossom  everywhere,  and  the  angry  cries  of 
the  fanatics  will  be  drowned  In  an  Immense 
and  overwhelming  national  sigh  of  relief. 

Many  critics  of  our  policy,  who  know  very 
well  that  the  United  States  should  leave 
Vietnam,  do  not  want  to  ask  Inamedlate 
and  unilateral  withdrawal.  That  is  not  be- 
cause they  find  powerful  reasons  against  It, 
but  because  It  Is  not  a  good  "tactic,"  not 
"popular,"  not  acceptable  to  the  President 
and  those  working  with  him. 

I  believe  this  reasoning  is  based  on  the 
false  notion  of  how  political  decisions  are 
made^the  notion  that  citizens  must  directly 
persuade  the  President  by  the  soundness  of 
their  arguments.  This  makes  two  assump- 
tions which  I  think  are  unfounded.  One  Is 
that  the  Interests  of  the  citizens  and  the 
President  are  the  same,  so  that  if  they  both 
think  straight  they  will  be  led  to  the  same 
conclusions.  Robert  Mlchels  long  ago  made 
the  classic  case  for  the  fact  that  once  we 
elect  our  representatives,  they  develop  in- 
terests of  their  own;  the  history  of  human 
misery  under  government  does  much  to  sup- 
port his  view. 

The  other  assumption  Is  that  the  President 
Is  a  rational  being  who  can  be  persuaded  by 
rational  arguments.  We  have  seen — and  our 
recent  foreign  policy  illustrates  it — how  our 
highest  officials  have  become  the  victims  of 
myths  which  they  themselves  help  to  per- 
petuate. 

The  so-ealled  "realists"  who  urge  us  to 
speak  softly  and  so  persuade  the  President 
are  working  against  the  reality,  which  is  that 
the  President  responds  to  self-interest  rather 
than  to  rational  argument.  In  a  country 
where  political  power  passes  easily  from  one 
major  party  to  another,  even  a  minority  can 
create  a  new  self-interest  for  the  President. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  by  those  who  dilute 
their  passion  and  say  only  half  of  what  they 
believe.  The  critics  must  begin  to  speak 
their  full  minds,  to  deciare  boldly  what  the 
logic  of  their  criticism  demands:  that  the 
U.S.  is  doing  no  good  In  Vietnam,  that  it  is 
doing  a  frightful  amount  of  harm,  that  it 
should  inmiedlately  withdraw. 


THE  PRESroENT  CALLS  ATTENTION 
TO  INDIA'S  PROBLEM  OF  OVER- 
POPULATION AND  INSUFFICIENT 
POOD 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  President  for  the  28th  time 
publicly  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
world  the  grim  impact  the  population 
explosion  is  having  on  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  world's  people  Although  he 
spoke  specifically  of  India  in  his  message 
on  India  food,  the  President  correctly 
observed  that  India  is  not  alone  in  facing 
the  specter  of  near  famine. 

He  reminded  us  that — 

India's  plight  reminds  us  that  our  gener- 
ation can  no  longer  evade  the  growing  im- 
balance between  food  production  and 
population  growth.  India's  experience 
teaches  that  something  more  must  be  done 
about  It. 

We  know  that  land  can  be  made  to  produce 
much  more  food — enough  food  for  the  world's 
population.  If  reasonable  population  policies 
are  pursued.    Without  some  type  of  volun- 
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tary  population  program,  however,  the  na- 
tions of  the  world — no  matter  how  gener- 
ous— ^wlll  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  food 
problem. 

Achieving  a  balance  between  population 
and  resources  Is  as  Important  as  achieving 
a  balance  between  Indiistrlal  and  agricultural 
growth. 

Developing  nations  with  food  deficits  must 
put  more  of  their  resources  Into  voltmtary 
family  planning  programs. 

India's  populatloii  Is  equal  to  that  of  66 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Unless  Indian  production  Is  supplemented 
by  substantial  Imports — perhaps  10  million 
tons  by  present  estimates  for  calendar  1967 — 
more  than  70  million  people  will  experience 
near  famine. 

The  history  of  this  century  Is  ample  reply. 
We  have  never  stood  Idly  by  while  famine 
or  pestilence  raged  among  any  part  of  the 
bimian  family.  America  would  cease  to  be 
America  if  we  walked  by  on  the  other  side 
when  confronted  by  such  catastrophe. 

The  great  lesson  of  our  time  is  the  Inter- 
dependence of  man.  My  predecessors  and  I 
have  recognized  this  fact.  AH  that  we  and 
other  nations  have  sought  to  accomplish  in 
behalf  of  world  peace  and  economic  growth 
would  be  for  naught  if  the  advanced  coun- 
tries faUed  to  help  feed  the  hungry  In  their 
day  of  need. 

Experts  tells  us  that  50  million  mothers 
are  now  eligible  for  family  planning  as- 
sistance In  India.  To  some,  family  plan- 
ning assistance  has  been  given.  To  too 
many,  assistance  is  virtually  unknown. 
India  is  not  imique. 

It  is  significant  that  India's  current 
5-year  development  plan  puts  more 
emphasis  on  population  control  than  ever 
before.  Between  now  and  1971,  the  In- 
dian Government  will  invest  nearly  1 
billion  rupees  in  family  planning  pro- 
grams— more  than  five  times  what  was 
provided  in  all  three  previous  plans  com- 
bined. India  seeks  to  reduce  its  birth 
rate  from  42  per  thousand  to  25  per 
^ousand  by  1976.  India  has  sought  help 
from  the  United  Nations.  Our  hard- 
working private  foundations  have  been 
of  assistance. 

As  India  works  t«  aline  food  and  pop- 
ulation, I  would  hope  that  the  President's 
message  can  be  properly  implemented. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  DISCUSSES 
AIRPORT  AND  AIRCRAFT  FACTS 
AND  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  REAL 
SIGNIFICANCE  TO  AMERICA'S  AIR 
TRANSPORT  SYSTEM — SEES  HELP 
FOR  APPALACHIAN  PORTS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  1.  1967,  the  Fairchlld  Killer 
Corp.,  which  has  a  technology  center  at 
Germantown,  Md.,  and  aircraft  division 
headquarters  and  plant  at  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  made  the  significant  announcement 
from  New  York  that  it  will  build  the  first 
short-haul  jet  transport  specifically  de- 
signed for  America's  regional  airlines  and 
the  short-stage  phases  of  trunkline 
service. 

In  its  official  release,  Fairchlld  Hiller 
noted  that  the  craft,  designated  the 
F-228,  will  be  a  twin-engine  airliner  In- 
tended to  provide  jet  air  service  to  thou- 
sands of  communities  where  only 
propeller-driven  equipment  can  now 
operate.  This  is  made  possible,  the  com- 
pany  reports,   because   the   F-228   will 


economically  carry  50  passengers  over 
short-stage  lengths,  cruising  at  approxi- 
mately 500  miles  per  hour,  while  still  op- 
erating from  runways  imder  4,000  feet  in 
length.  Its  maximum  gross  weights  will 
be  54,500  pounds  at  takeoff  and  54,000 
pounds  for  landing. 

Mr.  President,  on  numerous  occasions 
I  have  discussed  the  tendency  in  this 
coimtry  to  place  inordinate  emphasis  on 
research  and  development  in  supersonic 
aircraft  and  other  large  capacity,  long- 
haul  jets.  I  have  deplored  what  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  too  much  neglect  of 
research  and  development  of  jet  aircraft 
capable  of  serving  the  small  and  medium 
size  airports,  with  the  consequence  that 
hundreds  of  mllliona — perhaps  billions — 
of  dollars  of  public  Investments  In  air- 
ports stand  In  jeopardy  of  being  lost  or 
endangered. 

Last  Wednesday,  in  our  Committee  on 
Public  Works  hearings  being  conducted 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment into  Appalachian  regional 
development  issues  and  legislation,  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  prob- 
lem in  much  of  Appalachia  is  that  per- 
taining to  the  devdopment  of  airports. 
I  emphasized  that  1  was  broadening  the 
term  "development"  to  Include  the  facet 
of  the  airport  problem  which  vexes  many 
communities  in  numerous  other  regions 
as  well  as  Appalachia.  Now,  as  then,  I 
refer  to  the  question  of  the  airports  of 
so-called  medium  size  which  are  threat- 
ened with  obsolescence  by  reason  of  either 
not  having  the  dimensions  or  facilities 
capable  of  accommodating  pure  jet  air- 
liners which  are  dlBplacing  and  replac- 
ing propeller-driven  craft  with  an  in- 
ordinate degree  of  rapidity. 

My  interest  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
in  airport  and  aviation  matters,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  know,  began  more  than 
three  decades  ago.  In  the  Intervening 
years,  I  had  a  direct  involvement  in 
commercial  aviation  within  the  airlines 
industry  for  more  than  a  decade.  Out 
of  the  knowledge  acquired  and  as  a 
consequence  of  experiences  in  this  field, 
I  have  had  a  feeling  of  very  real  concern 
in  recent  years  as  I  have  noted  com- 
munity after  community  struggling  with 
the  impacts  of  the  Jet  age  and  the  fad — 
If  not  the  need — to  have  an  oversize 
airport  of  the  type  frequently  referred 
to  as  a  "jetport." 

Fearing  that  the  trunkline  carriers 
might  be  seeking  to  develop  jet  service 
faster  than  airports  could  be  renovated, 
extended  or  developed  to  accommodate 
jet  aircraft,  I  have  urged  caution  and 
study  of  the  problem. 

I  have  held  meetings  with  representa- 
tives of  the  airlines  industry  and  with 
representatives  of  the  aerospace  manu- 
facturers both  seeking  information  and 
urging  more  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  medium-range  jet  aircraft  to 
serve  the  small  and  medium-size  airports 
and  the  communities  which  support 
them.  This,  I  have  said  time  and  time 
again.  Is  a  necessity  in  Appalachia  and 
over  most  of  America  to  keep  the  public 
investments  in  many  airports  from  being 
destroyed. 

But,  from  my  experiences,  I  knew  that 
numerous  commuiities  were  overextend- 
Ing  or  on  the  verge  of   overextending 


themselves  and  were  expecting  "impos- 
sible"  amounts  of  Federal  aid  to  satisfy 
what  they  are  sure  is  their  "need"  to  have 
a  "jetport"  instead  of  the  present  airport 
serving  them. 

I  confess  that  the  trend  toward  re- 
search in  supersonic  aircraft  and  the 
trend  of  the  aerospace  manufacturers  to 
develop  bigger  and  bigger  jets,  as  well 
as  the  tendency  of  the  trimkline  air  car- 
rier systems  to  procure  only  the  large- 
capacity  jets,  have  caused  me  to  worry 
about  the  eventual  plight  of  many  of 
Appalachia's  small-  and  medium-size 
airports.  In  fact,  I  have  had  a  growing 
concern  for  the  "airport  crisis"  thought 
to  be  developing  throughout  the  United 
States. 

There  is,  indeed,  such  a  growing 
crisis — but  a  new  factor  may  be  entering 
the  picture — a  factor  generated  by  an 
Appalachian-based  aircraft  manufac- 
turer— which  may  be  the  means  of 
breathing  new  life  into  the  medium-size 
airports. 

Last  week,  I  was  visited  by  executives 
of  the  Fairchlld  Hiller  Corp.  They  in- 
formed me  of  the  intention  of  the  corpo- 
ration to  announce  that  it  will  build  the 
first  short-haul  jet  transport  airplane 
specifically  designed  for  America's  re- 
gional airlines. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  In  the  Fairchild 
Hiller  annoimcement  the  news  that  the 
company's  aircraft  division  at  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  will  produce  the  F-228  and 
expects  to  deliver  the  first  plane  of  this 
line  in  early  1970.  The  Hagerstown 
plant  and  aviation  division  headquarters 
employ  a  substantial  nvunber  of  West 
Virginians  from  ea-stern  counties. 

The  real  hopefulness  for  numerous 
Appalachian  airports  and  many  others 
throughout  the  country  which  face  pos- 
sible obsolescence,  if  only  the  large-ca- 
pacity jets  are  available  to  the  airlines, 
will  be  found  in  the  statistics  announced 
by  Fairchild  Hiller  in  its  February  1 

Their  statistics  on  the  F-228  indicate 
the  potential  availability  of  an  aircraft 
which  could  fill  a  void  of  significant  pro- 
portions. They  bring  into  the  picture 
the  possibility  that  a  breakthrough  im- 
pends— one  which  conceivably  could  keep 
many  airports  in  Appalachia  and  other 
regions  operable  without  having  to  be 
expanded  or  replaced  at  costs  in  almost 
astronomical  figures. 

Our  Government  and  the  commercial 
airlines  have  a  responsibility  to  the  com- 
munities served  by  the  small-  and  medi- 
um-size airport  which  are  a  part  of  the 
growing  ahport  crisis.  Hence,  there  is  a 
public-private  responsibility  to  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  this  possible  crisis- 
breaking  potential  in  the  family  of  jet 
aircraft.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Pair- 
child  Hiller  will  receive  the  cooperation 
It  needs  and  deserves  In  this  pioneering 
development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
news  release  issued  by  Fairchild  Hiller 
Corp.  from  New  York  on  February  1. 
1967,  concerning  its  intent  to  build  the 
F-228  twin-engine  jet  airliner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


febrmry  3,  1967 
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NEW  York,  N.Y..  February  1,  1967.— The 
•airchlld  Hiller  Corporation  announced  here 
todav  that  it  will  build  the  first  short-haul 
let  transport  specifically  designed  for 
America's  regional  airlines. 

Designated  the  F-228,  the  twin-engine  air- 
liner will  extend  Jet  air  service  to  thousands 
of  communities  where  only  propeller-driven 
eQUlpment  can  now  operate. 

Tbe  company's  Aircraft  Division  at  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  expects  to  deliver  the  first  F-228 

in  early  1970. 

Production  of  the  new  aircraft  will  be 
under  a  cooperative  contract  between  Falr- 
chUd  Hiller  and  Royal  Netherlands  Aircraft 
Factories  Fokker.  Pokker,  In  association 
With  its  European  partners,  is  producing  a 
similar  but  somewhat  larger  twin-jet,  desig- 
nated the  F-28.  Fairchlld  Hiller  will  use 
Pokker  F-28  structural  components  In  the 
r-128,  thus  substantially  reducing  develop- 
ment time  for  a  new  Jet  for  the  American 
market. 

The  F-228  will  use  the  F-28  tall  group,  a 
ghortened  fuselage,  a  portion  of  the  wing 
(tructure.  and  some  system  components  for 
maximum  commonality.  Fairchild  Hiller  haa 
placed  an  Initial  order  for  fifty  ship  seta  of 
these  components. 

Under  terms  of  the  cooperative  contract 
announced  today.  Fairchlld  Hiller  wlU  sell 
both  Its  F-22S  and  Pokker's  F-28  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  Pokker  will  market  its 
P-28  and  Fairchild  Hlller's  F-228  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  contract  provides  the 
f-228  and  F-28  with  a  firm  footing  through- 
out the  world  and  gives  Fairchlld  and  Pokker 
a  further  increase  In  their  overall  commercial 
flexlbilitv. 

During  the  past  ten  years.  Fairchild  Hiller 
has  been  producing  and  marketing  in  this 
hemlspliere  the  turbo-prop  F-27  under  a  li- 
cense agreement  with  Pokker.  This  year 
Fairchild  Hiller  Introduced  a  growth  version, 
the  FH-227,  which  will  continue  in  produc- 
tion and  be  joined  in  airline  service  by  the 
F-228. 

The  two  companies,  working  cloeely  to- 
gether, are  credited  with  one  of  the  world's 
most  successful  turbo-prop  programs.  To 
date,  more  than  400  F-27s  and  FH-2278  have 
been  sold. 

The  American  F-228  will  economically  car- 
ry 50  passengers  over  short  stage  lengths, 
cruising  at  approximately  500  miles  per  hour, 
while  still  operating  from  runways  under 
4,000  feet  in  length.  Maximum  groea  weights 
will  be  54,500  lbs.  at  takeoff  and  64,000  lbs. 
for  landing. 

Power  for  this  advanced  technology  jet  air- 
craft wUl  be  provided  by  the  new  Rolls  Royce 
Trent  fan  jet  which  was  designed  specifically 
to  match  the  F-228  airframe.  This  new  fan 
Jet  wlU  be  of  high  by-paes  (3:1)  ratio  and 
deliver  a  minimum  sea  level  static  thrust  of 
9.780  lbs.  Specific  fuel  consumption  wlU  be 
at  least  10  to  15  per  cent  lower  than  com- 
parable 1:1  by- pass  engines.  Trent  engines 
will  be  far  advanced  in  concept,  operatmg 
with  three  separate  shafts,  pernUttlng  each 
of  tliree  primary  components  to  run  at  their 
individual  optimum  Speeds. 

PalrchUd  Hiller  has  been  working  with 
Rolls  Royce  in  connection  with  the  Trent 
program  for  more  than  a  year. 

Contributing  to  the  F-228's  short  field  ca- 
pability will  be  large-span  triple-slotted 
flaps,  and  other  high-lift  devices  of  types  now 
being  installed  on  the  newest  larger  com- 
mercial jets. 

Many  different  preliminary  design  conflg- 
umtlons  were  studied  before  Fairchlld  Hiller 
flnallzed  the  F-228  conflgioratlon.  Proepects 
lor  both  Immediate  performance  and  future 
growth  were  considered  best  with  the  selected 
design. 

The  F-22fi  fuselage  will  be  about  three  feet 
longer  and  two  feet  «-tder  and  higher  than 
tbat  of  the  FH-227.    Tb*  larger  cabin  width 


wUl  permit  five-abreast  seating  In  the  F-228. 
Wing  span  of  the  F-228  wUl  be  17  feet  less 
than  that  of  the  FH-227,  but  wing  area  wlU 
be  68  square  feet  greater. 

Fairchlld  Hiller  estimates  that  F-228  direct 
operating  costs  per  mUe  on  short  (100  to 
200  statute  mUes)  flight  distances  wUl  be  at 
least  25  per  cent  lower  than  those  of  the 
smallest  medium  jet  airliner  now  employed 
on  similar  route  systems. 

In  addition  to  its  wide  acceptance  by  the 
regional  airline  Industry,  Fairchlld  Hiller  pre- 
dicted that  the  F-228  would  have  a  bright 
future  as  a  corporate  aircraft.  The  company 
said  the  F-228  would  succeed  similar  sized 
prop-driven  executive  transports  now  in  serv- 

Production  of  the  F-228  will  continue  Fair- 
child's  40-year  tradition  of  commercial  trans- 
port aircraft  production.  The  company, 
which  holds  FAA  Production  Certificate  No. 
1,  has  since  1926  built  27  different  types  of 
certificated  civil  aircraft. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  later  this  month  or  early  next 
month,  the  Senate  will  be  asked  to  ratify 
the  proposed  consular  treaty.  Because 
of  some  rather  disparaging  remarks, 
which  I  have  heard  and  read,  that  were 
made  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  elsewhere, 
about  constituents'  rights  in  expressing 
opinions  contrary  to  those  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  I  rise  simply  to  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  not  to  accept 
the  theory  that  the  great  right  of  Ameri- 
cans to  petition  their  Congress  is  con- 
temptuous in  nature  and  unworthy  of 
our  consideration. 

Of  course,  our  constituents  have  the 
right — and  I  believe  the  duty — in  every 
instance  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
convictions.  They  have  the  right  to  ad- 
dress Congress  and  the  right  to  talk  with 
Members  of  Congress.  To  categorize 
everybody  who  disagrees  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  as  a  crackpot  or  a  nut  is 
really  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Senate. 
I  hope  the  tendency  to  do  so  is  sharply 
checked. 

I  think  Senators  sometimes  forget  that 
these  are  the  people  who  vote  to  send  us 
here.  This  is  America  speaking.  Of 
course,  the  people  at  home  have  the  right 
to  disagree  with  their  public  officials  here 
in  Washington. 

If  there  are  arguments  in  support  of 
the  treaty,  let  them  be  stated  on  the 
record,  but  let  us  not  get  into  the  habit 
of  calling  everybody  who  disagrees  with 
us,  or  with  It,  a  nut  because  he  writes  us 
letters  and  takes  a  different  position. 

I  deplore  that  approach.  It  is  some- 
thing that  is  creeping  into  the  Senate. 
One  of  these  days  somebody  is  going  to 
ask,  "What  is  going  on  with  these  arro- 
gant people  down  in  Washington,  who 
are  supposed  to  represent  us,  that  they 
resent  letters  or  other  communications 
and  decry  the  sincerity  or  the  good  in- 
tentions of  those  who  dissent?" 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  place  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  very 
persuasive  and  penetrating  testimony 
delivered  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  this  morning.  In  a  session 
which  lasted  more  than  3  hours,  by  the 
very  organization  which  up  to  now  I  have 
never  heard  described  as  a  collection  of 
nuts.  That  Is  the  American  Legion. 
It  was  brought  out  that  at  three  con- 


secutive conventions  the  American  Le- 
gion passed,  by  resolution,  measures 
opposing  the  ratification  of  this  consular 
treaty  with  Russia.  And  the  Legion 
gives  its  reasons. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  who  may 
stUl  want  to  condemn  those  who  want  to 
present  their  opinions  that  they  read 
this  testimony.  That  is  why  I  am  put- 
ting it  in  the  Record.  It  speaks  for  It- 
self. Theirs  is  not  an  Intemperate  argu- 
ment. The  Legion  brought  into  the  dis- 
cussion two  or  three  points  which  had 
never  been  discussed  before  by  the  State 
Department.  It  brought  in  information 
which  someone  downtown  conveniently 
forgot  to  bring  up  in  connection  with 
this  whole  complicated  issue. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  Legion  asked  a  number  of 
questions,  which  it  answered,  and  I  ask 
my  colleagues,  as  Senators,  to  answer 
them,  because  we  are  dealing  with  a  very 
delicate  mechanism  in  the  field  of  psy- 
chological warfare  at  the  very  time  when 
we  are  engaged  in  a  war  supported  In 
large  part  by  the  very  country  with 
whom  we  are  now  asked  to  make  this 
kind  of  treaty. 

So  because  I  think  this  testimony 
should  be  read,  I  place  it  in  the  Record. 
It  raises  several  serious  questions: 

Is  it  consistent  with  overall  U.S.  foreign 
policy  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  of  this  na- 
ture with  a  Communist  power  that  Is — at 
the  same  time — providing  massive  military 
assistance  to  a  third  party  with  which  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  combat? 


That  is  a  fair  question.  That  does  not 
sound  to  me  like  a  question  from  a  fa- 
natic, a  nut,  an  extremist  or  a  hate 
monger.  It  Is  a  legitimate  question. 
Senators  ought  to  ask  themselves  that 
question  and  answer  It.  The  Legion  does 
ask  it.  And  the  American  Legion  an- 
swers It. 

I  have  placed  It  In  the  Record  so  Sen- 
ators may  read  the  entire  illuminating 
testimony. 

The  second  question  raised  Is: 

Is  it  In  the  Interest  of  the  U.S.  to  reestab- 
lish consulates  In  major  American  cities  by 
a  government  which  has  as  Its  primary  objec- 
tive the  subversion  of  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States? 

Certainly,  that  is  a  logicsd  question. 

We  stumble  Into  wars.  Our  boys  get 
drafted.  Our  casualty  lists  expand.  We 
have  to  find  out  whether  this  Is  in  our 
own  Interest.  The  American  Legion 
raises  the  question.  Senators  ought  to 
ask  themselves  this  question  and  should 
consult  themselves  about  it.  Perhaps, 
they  should  consult  with  their  own  con- 
stituents about  It. 

I  think  people  are  interested  in  read- 
ing why  the  American  Legion  believes  It 
Is  not  In  the  interest  either  of  the  United 
states  or  of  shortening  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, or  winning  It,  to  take  this  action. 
The  testimony  will  speak  for  Itself. 

The  third  question  Is: 

Is  the  treaty  Itself  sound  in  all  respects? 

I  have  heard  statements  by  people  pro 
and  con  In  this  argument  who  have  not 
even  read  the  treaty,  who  have  not 
analyzed  it.  We  are  going,  by  our  votes 
In  a  rollcall  as  United  States  Senators, 
to  say  yes  or  no  to  a  matter  dealing  with 
life  and  death  and  our  future  happiness 
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and  freedom.  I  suggest,  as  the  Les^n 
suggests,  that  everybody  read  the  testi- 
mony and  the  treaty  so  as  to  find  out 
what  Is  In  the  smaU  print.  The  Legion 
selects  and  sets  out  a  few  paragraphs  of 
the  treaty  indicating  why  it  has  so 
strongly  opposed  it: 

4  will  all  of  the  predictable  or  possible 
consequences  of  ratification  be  of  benefit  to 
the  United  States? 
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The  Legion  also  asks  this  question. 
Normally,  countries  seeking  a  treaty 
try  to  find  something  in  it  to  benefit 
them  greatly  and  considerably.  Would 
this,  on  balance,  be  to  our  benefit?  Or 
does  it  harm  our  national  interest?  It 
is  a  fair  question.  The  Legion  gives  some 
food  for  thought  in  that  connection. 

Curiously  enough,  in  the  hearing  today, 
which  lasted  for  a  long  time  in  a  3-hour 
session  Mr.  President,  it  was  brought 
out  from  the  Legion  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  one  consulate  of  one  Com- 
munist country;  we  are  dealing  with  con- 
sulates of  three  Communist  countries,  be- 
cause Yugoslavia,  with  four  consulates 
already  in  this  country,  would  receive  all 
the  same  immunities,  including  immuni- 
ty for  felony,  espionage,  and  murder. 
That  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  country.  Maybe  our  people  ap- 
prove that.  But  at  least  we  should  know 
what  will  result.  We  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  And  if 
anybody  ever  wrote  a  letter  from  the 
State  Department  describing  a  pig  In  a 
poke,  I  submit  that  the  letter  you  all  re- 
ceived from  my  good  friend  Douglas 
MacArthur  epitomizes  "plggishness  in 
poklshness"  as  much  as  any  document 
I  have  ever  seen. 

It  was  not  about  the  difflcxiltles  in- 
volved. It  says  that  all  the  consular 
treaty  does  Is  expand  protection  for 
American  citizens  traveling  abroad. 

He  knows  it  does  more  than  that.    I 
know  it.    Those  who  take  the  time  to 
read  either  the  treaty  or  the  testimony 
will  have  It  flung  at  them  full  in  the  face. 
Douglas  MacArthur's  communication,  if 
you  read  past  the  letter  and  past  the  sig- 
nature and  the  press  relesise,  and  con- 
tinue on  to  a  small  attachment  at  the 
end,  just  sort  of  hinted  at  some  of  the 
problems  about  the  great  extension  of 
immunities,  about  the  most-favored-na- 
tion clause,  which  is  going  to  prevail. 
But  not  a  word  about  this  in  the  hard 
sell  contained  in  the  letter  which  he 
signed  under  date  of  January  27,  1967. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  State  Department  an- 
swers to  these  questions  of  great  magni- 
tude.   Why  does  not  someone  from  the 
State  Department,  for  example,  bring 
forth  an  answer  to  the  question,  still  un- 
answered, as  to  why  the  Russian  com- 
mitment, way  back  in  1933,  over  the  sig- 
nature of  Maxim  Litvinoff,  that  "As  soon 
as  you  grant  recognition  to  Russia,  we 
automatically  will  grant  you"  these  same 
consular  privileges,  has  not  been  carried 
out? 

We  were  not  told  that,  Mr.  President, 
by  the  State  Department  witnesses.  I 
was  surprised  when  I  discovered  that 
what  they  ask  us  now  to  restate  In  the 
consular  treaty  is  already  a  solemn, 
signed  commitment  by  the  Soviet  Gtov- 
emment.     The  State  Department  says 


they  abrogated  it.  1  say  to  the  State 
Department,  "By  what  means  did  they 
abrogate?  On  what  date,  and  by  what 
letter?  How  and  when  and  by  what 
written  statement  was  this  Soviet  solemn 
consular  commitment  abrogated?"  We 
are  entitled  to  the  facts.  If  it  was  abro- 
gated, I  want  to  know  when  and  by 
whom,  and  in  what  letter.  If  it  was  not 
abrogated,  it  just  shows  that  they  are 
violating  today  what  they  are  asking  us 
to  sign  up  for  tomorrow. 

I  think  also.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  also  entitled  to  know  why  has  not  the 
Vienna  Consular  Treaty  been  agreed  to 
by  the  United  States?  Why?  It  takes 
just  one  more  nation,  the  United  States, 
and  then  you  have  a  multinational  con- 
sular treaty  agreed  upon.  We  have  re- 
sisted it.  The  State  Department  has 
resisted  it.  It  has  not  sent  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Why?  Why  did  not  they  send  that 
one  up.  instead  of  this  bilateral  conces- 
sion to  communism? 

It  is  a  fair  question.  Intelligent  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  wanting  to  make  up 
their  minds  on  the  basis  of  facts,  will 
wish  to  know  why. 

We  need  this  kind  of  additional  evi- 
dence. So,  Mr.  President,  I  simply  put 
these  American  Legion  questions  in  the 
Record  with  this  suggestion :  That  all  of 
us  read  the  full  hearings,  read  the  full 
debate,  consider  the  framework  of  inter- 
national affairs  in  which  we  are  asked 
to  accept  the  treaty,  relate  it  to  our 
support  of  a  war  in  which  we  have  now 
suffered  50,000  casualties,  which  many 
believe  could  well  be  prolonged  addition- 
ally by  the  kind  of  actions  involved  in 
such  Consular  Treaty  agreements,  and 
the  inevitable  press  for  East- West  trade 
which  is  an  admitted  handmaiden  of 
this  proposal. 

These  are  questions  we  should  ponder. 
I  simply  suggest  that  we  do  not  declare 
ourselves  too  emphatically  one  way  or 
the  other  imtil  the  evidence  is  all  in. 
Let  us  leave  an  escape  hatch  for  a  more 
mature  and  defensible  judgment  after 
the  facts  are  all  in.  And  in  the  mean- 
time, let  us  not  condemn  our  fellow 
Americans,  and  call  them  names,  and 
Insult  them  insolvently  because,  out  of 
the  fullness  of  their  best  intentions,  many 
write  their  Congressman  or  Senator  or 
some  other  public  official  and  say,  "I  am 
exercising  the  right  of  dissent." 

Important  as  we  are.  or  important  as 
we  think  we  are — and  there  is  sometimes 
unhappily  a  vast  spread  between  those 
two,  Mr.  President— we  still  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  This  is  a  gov- 
ernment where  we,  the  people,  have  a 
right  to  be  heard.  It  does  not  mean  we 
who  hold  office  have  to  agree.  But  we 
should  not  condemn  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans and  castigate  them  because  they 
solicit  our  attention  to  their  convictions 
or  because  they  express  their  views  on 
important  public  questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  American  Legion 
testimony  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  tlils  point. 
Unhappily  the  2  hours  of  questions  and 
answers  cannot  be  read  until  our  hear- 
ings are  in  print  which  I  hope,  but  am 
not  certain,  will  be  made  available  to 
you  before  you  are  called  upon  to  vote 
for  this  consular  ratification. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


Statement  of  the  Americak  Legion  on  the 
CoNStTLAR  Convention   With  the  Sovirr 
Union,  Before  the  Senate  Committee  oh 
Foreign  Relations,  February  3,  1967 
(Presented   by   Warren   H.   MacDonald,  Di- 
rector of  Research) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee:  We  are  most  grateful 
to  you  for  providing  us  this  opportunity  to 
present  the  views  of  The  American  Legion 
on   the   pending   Consular   Convention  be- 
tween   the   United    States    and    the   Soviet 
Union. 

The  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of 
State  has  defined  a  consular  convention  as 
"a  treaty  In  which  the  contracting  powers 
regulate  the  activities  and  functions  of  con- 
sular establishments  and  their  officers  and 
employees."  This  bilateral  consular  con- 
vention, with  protocol,  was  signed  In  Mos- 
cow on  June  1,  1964,  and  eleven  days  there- 
after was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  President  Johnson,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  Senate  give  early 
advice  and  consent  to  Its  ratification.  The 
subsequent  legislative  history  of  "Executive 
D"  is  well  known  to  the  members  of  this 
Committee. 

treaty  opposed  by  three  national  legion 
conventions 
The  American  Legion  Is  opposed  to  U.8. 
ratification  of  this  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  position  was  established 
through  resolutions  adopted  by  our  annual 
national  conventions  In  1964,  1965,  and  1968. 
Those  conventions  were  comprised  of  ap- 
proximately 3,000  delegates,  coming  from 
every  State  and  representing  the  more  than 
two  and  one-half  million  members  of  our 
organization. 

This  treaty  raises  a  variety  of  Issues.  We 
think  the  more  Important  of  these  are: 

1.  Is  it  consistent  with  over-all  U.S.  foreign 
pwUcy  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  of  this 
nature  with  a  Communist  power  that  is— at 
the  same  time — providing  massive  military 
assistance  to  a  third  party  with  which  the 
United  States  Is  engaged  In  combat? 

2.  Is  it  In  the  Interest  of  the  U.S.  to  per- 
mit the  reestabllshment  of  consulates  In 
major  American  cities  by  a  government  which 
has  as  Ita  primary  objective  the  subversion  of 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States? 

3.  Is  the  treaty  Itself  sound  In  all  respects? 

4.  Will  all  of  the  predictable  or  possible 
consequences  of  ratification  be  of  benefit  to 
the  United  States? 

We  are  convinced  that  all  four  of  these 
questions  should  be  answered  In  the  nega- 
tive. Thus,  we  oppoee  the  treaty  on  prin- 
ciple and  because  we  believe  certain  of  ita 
provisions— specifically,  those  contained  m 
Article  19,  section  2— would.  If  given  effect. 
be  both  an  unwise  precedent  and  an  unnec- 
essary threat  to  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  more  than  two  and  one-half  years 
this  treaty  has  been  before  the  Senate,  most 
opponents  of  ratification  have  emphasized 
the  dangers  of  the  "diplomatic  immunity 
clause  In  Article  19,  section  2.  while  the  pro- 
ponents have  emphasized  the  gains  to  be 
derived  from  the  "notification  and  access 
clauses  in  Article  12,  sections  2  and  3.  It « 
our  feeling,  that  even  if  the  Soviets  were  to 
comply  fully  with  the  "notification  ana 
access"  provisions,  this  otherwise  desirable 
objective  would  not  be  worth  the  risks  in- 
herent In  Article  19. 

Lately,  the  leading  proponents  have  ex- 
pressed the  thought  that  the  delay  In  Senate 
action  Is  due  largely  to  "misunderstanding 
about  the  treaty  among  both  opponents  ano 
supporters  of  ratification.    In  this  connec- 
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tlon,  great  stress  Is  placed  on  the  fact  that 
tl^  treaty  Itself  Is  not  an  agreement  to  estab- 
lUh  any  consulates  anywhere.  On  Jan- 
jgry  25,  1967,  the  Department's  press  and 
^0  briefing  put  the  point  as  follows: 

"The  Consular  Convention  does  not  au- 
thorize, propose,  suggest,  provide  for,  or  re- 
quire the  opening  of  a  single  United  States 
consulate  In  the  Soviet  Union,  or  a  single 
soviet  Consulate  In  the  United  States.  It 
does  not  permit  the  Soviets  to  send  a  single 
jjtra  person  to  this  country,  nor  does  It  let 
us  send  anyone  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

True  enough,  but  we  do  not  think  the 
opponents  have  been  confused  in  thU  regard, 
Jid  we  do  not  think  the  Department's  ex- 
planation will  mislead  anyone  Into  believing 
Uiat  ratification  would  not  result  In  the  ee- 
tablishment  of  Soviet  consulates  In  the  U.S. 
The  Secretary  of  State  made  clear  in  his 
testtmony  to  this  Committee,  both  in  July 
IDAS  and  on  January  23  of  this  year,  that — 
following  ratification  by  both  parties — the 
United  States  does  hope  to  open  a  consulate, 
propably  in  Leningrad;  and.  In  return,  "we 
Jrould  permit  the  Soviets  to  open  a  parallel 
consulate  In  a  comparable  American  city." 
Although  the  Soviet  Union  previously  main- 
tained consulates  In  New  York,  San  Fran- 
ctoco,  and  Los  Angelee,  It  Is  currently  spec- 
ulated that  the  Soviets  are  now  Interested  In 
Chicago  as  the  site  of  their  Initial  consulate 
to  be  opened  pursuant  to  this  treaty. 

The  Secretary  also  pointed  out  that,  as  to 
the  opening  of  such  a  Soviet  consulate,  this 
treaty  1b  unnecessary  because  the  President 
already  has  authority,  under  his  foreign  pol- 
icy reeponslbmtleB,  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  foreign  consulates  In  this  country 
even  In  the  absence  of  a  consular  convention. 
Poland,  for  example,  has  a  consulate  In  Chi- 
cago although  a  consular  convention  with 
that  Communist  coxmtry  has  been  in  the 
"negotiating"  stage  for  some  time. 

On  the  other  hand.  Secretary  Rusk  indi- 
cated that  the  consular  convention  under 
consideration  here  would  provide  the  legal 
framework  on  which  the  Administration  be- 
Ueves  It  could  "prudently"  reestablish  Soviet 
consulates  In  the  U.S.,  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  State  Department's 
point  of  view,  the  basic  purpose  of  this  treaty 
la  not  the  authorization  of  the  opening  of 
consulates  in  both  countries.  Rather,  it  Is 
■aid  that  the  primary  Intention  of  the  treaty 
la  "to  permit  the  United  States  promptly  to 
protect  and  assist  Its  citizens  when  they  are 
inested  and  detained  in  the  Soviet  Union." 
Considering  the  unfortunate  case  of  New- 
comb  Mott  and  those  of  numerous  other 
Americans  who  have  been  arrested  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  The  American  Legion  earnestly 
wishes  that  this  goal  of  the  State  Department 
won  might  be  reaUzed.  We  do  not  neces- 
aarlly  agree,  though,  that  this  is  the  basic 
"purpose"  of  the  treaty.  In  fact,  we  think  it 
la  not.  Instead,  it  is  but  the;  primary  reason 
why  Its  U.S.  proponents  want  It  ratified. 

Also,  we  fear  that  the  treaty  would  not 
be  a  guarantee  of  attainment  of  that  desired 
goal  and.  In  any  event,  we  think  other  con- 
siderations make  the  goal  (assuming  Soviet 
compliance)  too  costly. 

WHAT  THE  COMMUNISTS  EXPECT  TO  GAIN 

This  Committee,  and  the  Senate  generally, 
must  look  at  every  treaty  submitted  for  Its 
consideration  from  the  viewpoint  of  not  only 
the  United  States,  but  that  of  the  other  party 
or  parties  as  well.  What  does  the  other  side 
have  to  gain?  On  balance,  Is  the  U.S.  getting 
as  much  as  It  gives?  And,  when  the  other 
aide  Is  a  Communist  government,  we  think 
the  Senate  Is  entitled  to  view  the  treaty's 
provisions  In  the  light  of  both  the  record 
and  the  Intentions  of  Communists  generally. 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Consular  Con- 
vention from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Kremlin? 

It  seems  obvloiis  to  us  that  the  purpose  of 

this  treaty  from  the  Soviet  side  Is  exactly 

the  opposite  from  that  expressed  by  Its  UJ3. 

:     proponents.    To  the  Soviets,  we  think  the 


main  purpose  of  this  treaty  definitely  Is  to 
re-establish  their  consulates  In  this  country, 
with  a  new  and  unusual  rule  to  apply  to  all 
of  its  agents  posted  to  those  consulates;  that 
la,  absolute  protection  against  prosecution 
by  the  United  States  for  any  crimes  com- 
mitted by  them.  Including  the  crime  of  es- 
pionage against  the  United  States!  This  is 
the  intent  ol  ArUcle  19,  section  2.  to  the 
Soviets. 

The  treaty's  provisions  regarding  "notifica- 
tion and  access"  in  arrest  cases  (I.e.,  Article 
12)  is  hardly  the  "purpose"  of  the  treaty  from 
the  Soviet  viewpoint.  Those  are  simply  what 
they  gave  up — on  paper,  at  least — to  gain 
new  Islands  of  diplomatic  Immunity  in 
America's  industrial  and  transportation 
heartland. 

If  this  were  not  true,  the  Soviet  negotiators 
would  have  had  no  Interest  in  the  treaty. 
They  definitely  would  not  have  troubled 
themselves  If  the  document  were  to  have 
been  restricted  to  the  provisions  of  Its 
Article  12  and  the  protocol  related  thereto. 
They  had  nothing  to  gain  In  that  regard; 
we  have  always  given  them  prompt  notifica- 
tion about  and  unrestricted  access  to  any 
of  their  nationals  whom  we  might  arrest 
here.  To  them,  the  extension  of  full  and 
absolute  diplomatic  immunity  to  their  con- 
Bular  officers  Is  the  quid  pro  quo  which  out- 
weighs the  concession  they  made,  on  notifica- 
tion and  access,  as  to  our  nationals  arrested 
In  their  country.  Communists  have  never 
been  known  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
non-Oommunlsta  which  they  did  not  expect 
to  be  of  greater  advantage  to  them. 

rr     WAS     KI7SSIA     that     insisted     on     EXPANDED 
IMMUNITIES 

We  infer  from  the  avaUable  public  record 
that  It  waa  the  Soviet  negotiators  who 
initially  raised  the  matter  of  full  diplomatic 
Immunity  for  purposes  of  this  Consular 
Convention.  (See  Committee's  print  of 
Hearing,  July  30,  1965.  pg.  30).  The  pro- 
visions of  full  diplomatic  immunity  for  all 
consular  officers  haa  not  been  a  part  of  our 
general  practice.  It  was  not  a  feature  of  our 
Consular  Convention  with  Japan,  which  en- 
tered into  force  on  August  1,  1964,  and  which, 
we  assume,  was  negotiated  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  pending  Convention  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  More  significantly.  It  was  not 
made  a  feature  of  the  multilateral  Vienna 
Convention  on  Consular  Relations  which 
was  signed  by  a  U.S.  representative,  and  by 
the  representatives  of  31  other  nations,  on 
April  24,  1963.  Representatives  of  20  addi- 
tional nations  have  since  added  their  signa- 
tures, making  a  total  of  52  signatories. 

I  win  refer  ftirther  to  the  Vienna  multi- 
lateral convention  on  consular  relations  in 
another  connection.  At  this  point,  I  only 
wish  to  stress  the  point  that  its  immunity 
provisions,  set  forth  in  Article  41  thereof, 
follow  the  usual  and  traditional  rule;  that 
Is,  consular  officers  shall  not  be  liable  to 
arrest  or  detention  (In  the  receiving  State' 
"except  in  the  case  of  a  grave  crime  and 
pursuant  to  a  decision  by  the  competent 
judicial  authority."  Consulates  have  long 
demonstrated  that  they  can  perform  their 
proper  functions  without  the  cloak  of  full 
diplomatic  immunity  for  their  employees. 

Article  19(2)  of  the  pending  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  provides,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  follows: 

"Consular  officers  and  employees  of  the 
consular  establishment  who  are  nationals  of 
the  sending  state  shall  enjoy  Immunity  from 
the  criminal   Jurisdiction  of  the  receiving 

state." 

Thus,  under  this  rvle.  if  a  Soviet  consular 
officer,  posted  in  Chicago  for  instance,  com- 
mits or  attempts  to  conunlt  a  serious  crime, 
our  only  recourse  Is  to  demand  his  expul- 
sion. This  Is  true  no  matter  how  monstrous 
the  offense,  and  no  matter  how  vital  its 
bearing  on  our  national  security.  And, 
however  often  we  declare  a  Soviet  official 
persona   non    grata,    we   may   be    sure    the 


Soviet  government  will  soon  thereafter  de- 
mand the  recall  from  that  country  of  a  com- 
parable U.S.  official.  Under  this  treaty,  rea- 
sons for  such  action  need  not  be  given;  but, 
in  previous  cases  of  this  nature.  It  has  been 
Soviet  practice  to  make,  and  to  publicize 
widely,  false  spy  charges  against  the  U.S. 
official  concerned.  (This  game  of  diplomatic 
tlt-for-tat  can  have,  temporarily  at  least,  a 
disruptive  Influence  on  a  mission's  efficiency. 
We  should  not  unnecessarily  take  steps  that 
would  surely  serve  to  increase  its  Incidence). 
With  regard  to  the  Immunity  provisions  of 
the  treaty.  Senator  Cotton  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  observed  that  the  Soviets  negoti- 
ated this  ConsulEir  Convention,  "not  as  a  bi- 
lateral pact  for  Improving  Soviet-American 
relations,  but  as  a  cold  war  maneuver  to  en- 
hance and  expand  the  Intelligence  gathering 
network  of  the  U.SJUR."  We,  too,  are  satis- 
fied that  the  Soviets  have  every  Intention  of 
utilizing  any  consulates  they  establish  here 
ELS  centers  for  espionage  and  subversion. 

The  Soviet  intelligence  services  have  regu- 
larly used  that  government's  diplomatic  and 
other  establishments  in  this  country  as 
bases  from  which  to  carry  on  their  espionage 
activities.  These  activities  are  known  to  in- 
crease In  proportion  to  the  number  of  Soviet 
representatives  here. 

Those  who  recall  the  previous  abuse  by  the 
Soviets  of  their  consular  privileges  in  this 
country  fear  that  this  treaty  will  provide 
Soviet  agents  with  increased  opportunities 
for  the  inthnidatton,  extortion,  bribery, 
blackmail,  or  even  the  kidnapping  or  murder, 
of  persons  living  here  but  who  have  relatives 
or  property  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  a  minimum,  new  Soviet  consulates  in 
any  of  our  major  cities  will  facilitate  the 
securing,  by  Communist  "consular  officers," 
of  all  manner  of  technological  data  which 
could  serve  to  promote  the  Soviet  Union's 
war-making  potential.  Also,  these  consu- 
lates would  doubtless  be  used  as  centers  for 
the  distribution  of  Communist  propaganda, 
aimed  primarily  we  feel  sure  at  the  more  re- 
ceptive elements  on  our  college  campuses. 
The  counter-argument  to  much  of  the 
foregoing  Is  that  we  would  be  enabled, 
through  our  new  consulates  outside  of  Mos- 
cow, to  gain  equivalent  benefits  In  terms  of 
information  about  their  society.  This  Is 
unconvincing.  The  Soviets  are  still  operat- 
ing a  closed  society  In  which  It  remains 
extremely  difficult  for  an  American  official 
to  make  any  contacts  or  secure  any  in- 
formation not  previously  sanctioned  by  So- 
viet officials.  Furthermore,  we  could  be 
sure  that  whatever  "premises"  the  Soviets 
helped  us  acquire  for  our  consulates.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Article  6,  these  would  be 
thoroughly  "bugged"  with  the  latest  In  elec- 
tronic listening  devices,  just  as  has  been 
the  case  In  all  offices  we  occupy  in  Com- 
munist countries. 

We  stated  earlier  that  we  believe  the  dip- 
lomatic immunity  provisions  of  this  treaty 
establish,  for  the  U.S.  at  least,  an  unwise 
precedent.  We  may  soon  find  that  other 
countries,  with  which  we  have  a  consular 
treaty  that  contains  the  so-called  "most- 
favored-natlon"  clause,  will  request  exten- 
sion of  the  greater  Immunity  protection  to 
their  consular  employees  In  this  country. 
While  this  would  be  reciprocal  In  Its  ap- 
plication, the  spread  of  this  new  rule  on  a 
haphazard,  bilateral  basis  could  well  work 
to  our  detriment. 


HOW  MOST  FAVORED   NATION  PROVISIONS  WOUU> 
ENDANGER  XT-S  JV. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  as  many  as 
33  existing  consular  treaties  between  the 
VS.  and  other  countries  Include  "most- 
favored-natlon"  provisions.  The  State  De- 
partment has  estimated  that  If  all  of  these 
countries  exercised  their  option,  we  would 
be  extending  criminal  Immunity  In  this 
country  to  an  additional  400  or  more  for- 
eign nationals  I 

The   countries  Involved  Include  Oommu- 
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nlat  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia.  Wblle  Ru- 
mania now  has  no  consulates  In  this  coun- 
try (other  than  its  consular  section  In  Its 
Washington  embaaay),  It  might— following 
the  lead  of  the  Soviet  Union— seelc  to  estab- 
lish one  or  more,  urith  full  diplomatic  im- 
munity as  would  be  Rumania's  privilege 
iinder  the  "moet-favored-natlon"  rule.  Al- 
so, Yugoslavia  now  operates  a  nvmiber  of 
conaulates  In  thlB  country,  as  was  dramati- 
cally broxight  to  our  attention  last  Sunday 
morning.  These  are  In  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Chicago,  and  Pittsburgh,  In  addition 
to  their  conxblned  consular  staff  in  Washing- 
ton. We  may  soon  And  that  we  will  have  a 
great  deal  more  than  only  "10  or  16"  new 
Communist  agents  In  this  country  with  full 
diplomatic  immunity! 

Poland  already  has  a  consulate  in  Chicago. 
Following  the  model  of  our  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  country  could  be  ex- 
pected to  seek  to  complete  negotiations  on  a 
similar  consular  convention  with  us.  And, 
considering  our  "bridge-building"  advances 
to  the  other  Communist  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe,  all  of  them  may  shortly  be  seek- 
ing consulates  here,  with  the  same  immunity 
provisions. 

But  where  the  "most-favored-natlon" 
clause  Is  applied,  we  will  not  necessarily 
gain  back  the  quid  pro  quo  we  received  in 
our  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union! 
Whereas,  we  there  exchanged  the  "diplo- 
matic immunity"  provisions  for  the  "notifi- 
cation and  access"  provisions,  the  same  ex- 
change would  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of 
a  third  country  Etsklng  for  the  "diplomatic 
Immunity"  privileges  for  its  consular  of- 
ficials. All  we  would  get  back  then  Is  reci- 
procity on  that  score  alone.  This  Is  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  case  of  the 
Communist  countries  of  Rumania  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

The  same  disadvantageous  development 
might  occur  in  the  case  of  several  non-Com- 
munist countries  which  do  not  provide  our 
consular  officers  with  ready  access  to  our 
nationals  when  they  have  been  arrested. 
Italy  and  a  number  of  other  countries,  the 
laws  of  which  have  been  derived  from  the 
Roman  Code,  hold  their  prisoners  incom- 
municado until  completion  of  investigation. 
In  Mexico  this  can  go  on  for  as  long  as 
18  months.  Our  consular  officials  are  barred 
from  seeing  imprisoned  Americans  under 
such  circumstances,  Just  as  they  have  been 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  most  other  Com- 
munist countries. 

The  U.S.  has  been  unable  to  secure  "notlfl- 
oatlon  and  access"  rights  from  Italy  and 
several  others  with  similar  laws.  Yet,  we 
have  a  consular  treaty  with  Italy  that  in- 
cludes a  "most-favored-nation"  clause. 
Thus,  if  this  Consular  Convention  with  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  ratified,  we  may  be  asked 
by  Italy  to  extend  to  its  consular  officers 
here  the  diplomatic  immunity  provisions  of 
Article  19,  but  we  will  not  get  the  "notifica- 
tion and  access"  provisions  of  Article  12  in 
return. 

Should  these  new  Immunity  provisions 
spread  generally,  due  to  the  precedent  of 
this  Consular  Convention,  they  will  eventu- 
ally facilitate  the  spread  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
subversive  Influence  almost  everywhere. 
Others  have  pointed  out  with  logic  that  our 
friends  in  Latin  America  would  have  diffi- 
culty In  resisting  the  establishment  of  So- 
viet Consulates  in  their  cities,  once  the  bar- 
rier to  their  re-establlshment  in  this  Hemi- 
sphere is  broken,  through  ratification  of  this 
treaty. 

It  la  not  difficult  to  Imagine  bow  the  Com- 
munists would  turn  this  to  their  advantage, 
especially  when  armed  with  full  diplomatic 
protection  for  all  their  agents  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Surely  the  establishment  of  Soviet  con- 
sulates there  would  result  In  intensified  po- 
litical warfare  throughout  that  continent. 
Castro  would  get  a  large  boost  In  his  plans 
to  export  his  (and  the  Soviets')  brand  of 
revolution. 
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While  our  government  may  well  be  enabled 
to  cope  with  a  small  to  moderate  Increase  in 
Conmiunlst  agents  here,  are  we  certain  that 
the  intelligence  services  of  the  developing 
countries  can  do  so?  It  Is  questions  such  as 
this  that  have  caused  so  many  opponents  of 
the  Consular  Convention,  and  its  special  im- 
munity provisions,  to  wonder  If  we  are  not 
about  to  open  a  door  which  we  will  not  be 
able  to  close. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  SMALL  3IGNIFICANCE  WrrHOUT 
FREEDOM 

Turning  briefly  to  the  "notification  and 
access"  provisions  of  Article  12,  we  think  it 
pertinent  to  point  out  that  these — even  if 
scrupulously  observed  by  the  Soviet  Union — 
cannot  of  themselves  eliminate  the  frictions 
which  arise  when  that  country  wrongfully, 
or  for  frivolous  reasons,  arrests  an  American 
citizen,  and  charges  him  with  crimes  out  of 
all  proportion  to  his  acts.  No  amount  of  no- 
tification and  access  wlU  make  such  cases 
mere  administrative  matters,  as  has  been 
suggested  in  arguments  for  the  treaty.  And, 
prompt  notification  plus  full  access  do  not 
necessarily  spell  freedom  for  the  Individual 
concerned.  Furthermore,  it  can  be  expected 
that  the  Soviets — If  they  apply  the  provisions 
at  all — will  deny  that  they  cover  "dual  na- 
tionals;" that  is,  persons  who  were  born  in 
the  Soviet  Union  (or  any  other  Communist 
country)  and  who  subsequently  acquired 
American  citizenship  through  naturalization. 

We  are  not  certain,  either,  that  Article  12 
would  become  applicable  immediately  upon 
ratification  by  both  parties,  as  the  propo- 
nents indicate  would  be  the  case,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  opening  of  consulates  here. 
We  do  not  think  the  isnguage  of  the  article 
in  question  (or  the  treaty  as  a  whole)  Is  all 
that  clear  on  the  point.  There  is  leeway, 
perhaps,  for  a  different  interpretation.  At 
any  rate.  If  the  Soviets  were  to  be  delayed  in 
getting  what  they  want  out  of  the  treaty — 
more  agents  in  America  with  more  protec- 
tion— they  certainly  would  not  honor  Article 
12  Indefinitely.  There  would  be  one  more 
broken  treaty  added  to  the  already  long  list. 

Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  have  had  ample 
time  to  demonstrate  good  faith  with  regard 
to  Article  12.  In  his  January  23rd  appear- 
ance before  this  Committee,  Secretary  Rusk 
reported  that:  "In  Jiist  the  30  months  since 
the  Convention  was  signed,  we  know  of  at 
least  20  cases  where  Americans  have  been 
detained  by  the  Soviet  police.  ...  In  none 
of  these  cases  did  the  Soviet  authorities 
adhere  to  the  standards  of  notification  and 
access  provided  for  by  this  Convention." 

The  Soviets  have  also  failed  to  take  the 
first  step  toward  ratification  of  this  treaty. 
The  Praesedium  has  the  power  to  ratify  at 
its  discretion  and  It  can  be  called  into 
session  at  any  time.  It  obviously  is  await- 
ing U.S.  Senate  action. 

WHY     IGNORE     V1EN»A     CONVENTION     ON 
CONSULAR   TREATIES? 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  think  it 
of  Interest  to  compare  the  Ittnguage  of  Ar- 
ticle 12  of  this  treaty  with  the  comparable 
provisions  of  the  earUer  mentioned  Vienna 
Convention  on  Consular  Relations.  The 
latter  seem  much  more  detailed  and  ex- 
plicit and,  therefore,  more  desirable  from 
the  U.S.  point  of  view.  The  document  In 
which  they  appear  was  signed  by  a  U.S. 
representative  more  tlkan  a  year  prior  to  the 
signing  of  the  U.S.-Sovlet  Consular  Conven- 
tion. Many  other  nations  have  also  en- 
dorsed the  Vienna  Convention. 

(Excerpt  from  Consular  Convention  with 
Soviet  Union) : 

"Article  12 

"1.  A  consular  officer  shall  have  the  right 
within  his  district  to  meet  with,  communl- 
cate  with,  assist,  and  advise  any  national 
of  the  sending  state  and,  where  necessary, 
arrange  for  legal  assistance  for  him.  The 
receiving  state  shall  In  no  way  restrict  the 
access  of  nationals  of  the  sending  state  to 
Its  consular  establishments. 


"2.  The  appropriate  authorities  of  the 
receiving  state  shall  immediately  inform  « 
consular  officer  of  the  sending  state  al)out 
the  arrest  or  detention  in  other  form  of  s 
national  of  the  sending  state. 

"3.  A  consular  officer  of  the  sending  state 
shall  have  the  right  without  delay  to  visit 
and  communicate  with  a  national  of  the 
sending  state  who  Is  tmder  arrest  or  other- 
wise detained  in  custody  or  is  serving  a  sen- 
tence  of  Imprisonment.  The  rights  referred 
to  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  exercised  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  receiving  state,  subject  to  the  proviso, 
however,  that  the  said  laws  and  regulation! 
must  not  nullify  these  rights." 

(Excerpt  from  Vienna  Convention  on  Con- 
sular Relations) : 

"Article  36 

"ComTTiunication  and  contact  with  nationali 

of  the  sending  State 

"1.  With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  exercUe 
of  consular  functions  relating  to  nationals 
of  the  sending  State: 

"(a)  consular  officers  shall  be  free  to  com- 
municate with  nationals  of  the  sending  State 
and  to  have  access  to  them.  Nationals  of 
the  sending  State  shall  have  the  same  free- 
dom with  respect  to  communication  with  and 
access  to  consular  officers  of  the  sending 
State; 

"(b)  if  he  so  requests,  the  competent  au- 
thorities of  the  receiving  State  shall,  with- 
out delay,  inform  the  consular  post  of  the 
sending  State  if,  within  its  consular  dis- 
trict, a  national  of  that  State  is  arrested 
or  committed  to  prison  or  to  custody  pend- 
ing trial  or  is  detained  in  any  other  manner. 
Any  communication  addressed  to  the  con- 
sular post  by  the  person  arrested,  in  prison, 
custody  or  detention  shall  also  be  forwarded 
by  the  said  authorities  without  delay.  The 
said  authorities  shall  inform  the  person  con- 
cerned without  delay  on  his  rights  under  this 
sub-paragraph; 

"(c)  consular  officers  shall  have  the  right 
to  visit  a  national  of  the  sending  State  who 
Is  in  prison,  custody  or  detention,  to  con- 
verse and  correspond  with  him  and  to  ar- 
range for  his  legal  representation.  They 
shall  also  have  the  right  to  visit  any  national 
of  the  sending  State  who  is  In  prison,  cus- 
tody or  detention  in  their  district  in  pur- 
suance of  a  Judgment.  Nevertheless,  con- 
sular officers  shall  refrain  from  taking  action 
on  behalf  of  a  national  who  is  in  prison, 
custody  or  detention  if  he  expressly  opposes 
such  action. 

"2.  The  rights  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article  shall  be  exercised  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  receiv- 
ing State,  subject  to  the  proviso,  however, 
that  the  said  laws  and  regulations  must  en- 
able full  effect  to  be  given  to  the  purpose* 
for  which  the  rights  accorded  under  this 
Article  are  Intended." 

We  are  curious,  of  course,  as  to  why  the 
Vienna  Convention  has  not  been  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  consideration.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  a  conference  called  under  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations,  with  84  polities  par- 
ticipating. Representatives  of  32  of  these, 
Including  the  United  States,  signed  the  Con- 
vention on  April  24,  1963;  and,  representa- 
tives of  20  more  signed  it  subsequently.  The 
Vienna  Convention  on  Consular  Relations 
will  enter  into  force  "on  the  thirtieth  day 
following  the  date  of  deposit  of  the  twenty- 
second  instrument  of  ratification  or  acces- 
sion with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations." 

At  present,  we  understand  that  21  nations, 
or  only  one  short  of  the  required  number- 
have  deposited  such  Instruments  with  the 
UN  Secretary-General.  Yet,  the  document 
has  not  been  brought  before  this  body  for 
formal  study. 

We  raise  the  question  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention because  It  appears  to  be  a  far  more 
comprehensive  treaty  than  the  bilateral  one 
before  you,  and  it  does  appear  to  contain 
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cren  better  notification  and  access  provi- 
ilons.  (It  does  not,  however,  provide  for 
g  specified  number  of  days  in  which  notifi- 
cation and  access  is  to  take  place,  as  does  the 
protocol  affixed  to  the  U.S.-Sovlet  treaty.) 

The  American  Legion  has  not  made  a 
formal  study  of  or  taken  a  position  on  the 
Vienna  Convention.  Tentatively,  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
bave  one  basic  consular  convention,  to  which 
the  U.S.  and  most  other  nations  could  ad- 
liere.  Then,  when  this  Committee  is  asked 
to  pass  Judgment  on  a  bilateral  consular 
treaty,  such  as  the  one  now  before  you,  it 
could  do  so  against  the  background  of  the 
Ijuic  treaty  on  the  subject.  Special  con- 
lular  agreements  between  the  UJ3.  and 
another  country  could  be  weighed  against 
g  generally  accepted  standard.  Also,  assum- 
ing the  terms  of  the  Vienna  Convention  to 
be  otherwise  agreeable  to  the  U.S.,  we  won- 
der if  our  govenunent  should  not  lend  its 
prestige  to  that  document  so  as  to  help  In- 
sure Its  wider  acceptance  among  nations. 
This  would  tend  to  advance  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational law  and  order,  an  avowed  ob- 
jective of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  American  Legion  believes  there  are 
many  reasons  why  the  Senate  should  not  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  this 
Consular  Convention  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
ffe  have  dealt  largely,  above,  with  what  we 
considered  to  be  a  technical  defect  in  the 
treaty;  namely,  that  Article  19  would  pro- 
Ttde  the  Communist  "consular"  agents  in 
America  with  a  license  to  spy. 

Going  beyond  the  terms  of  the  treaty  It- 
lelf,  however,  we  are  satisfied  that  its  ratl- 
fleation  would  In  no  way  produce  a  mean- 
ingful improvement  in  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  relations 
or  a  true  abatement  of  tensions  between  us; 
it  would  not  serve  to  increase  normul  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  assuming  (but 
not  agreeing)  this  to  be  a  desirable  objec- 
tln  at  this  time. 

B  rr  WISE  OR  PRUDENT  NOW  TO  ENHANCE  SOVIET 
PRESTIGE? 

On  the  other  hand,  ratification  would  tend 
to  increase  unduly  the  Soviets'  prestige 
among  the  uncommitted  nations;  it  would 
tend  to  enhance  their  capacity  for  the 
spread  of  Communism;  it  would  add 
greatly  to  the  complications  and  costs 
of  combatting  Soviet-directed  intelligence 
activities  here;  and,  it  could  place  in  Jeop- 
ardy our  policy  of  non-recognition  of  the 
Soviets'  forceful  takeover  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  failed  to  settle  its  debts  with  the 
U5.  and  to  make  proper  arrangements  re- 
garding the  property  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens who  are  former  nationals  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

However  valid  the  foregoing  reasons  for 
non-ratification  of  this  treaty,  there  Is — in 
the  final  analysis — one  overriding,  all-impor- 
tant reason  that  must  not  be  ignored. 

The  American  Legion  Insists  that  this  is 
not  the  time  to  be  entering  upon  courses 
of  Interaction  which  give  the  appearance 
that  we  are  in  peaceful-partnership  with  the 
Soviet  Union! 

That  country's  leaders  have  made  perfectly 
clear  that  they  are  in  the  Vlet-Nam  con- 
flict to  stay.  When  Soviet  President  Pod- 
gorny  commenced  his  state  visit  to  Italy,  less 
than  ten  days  ago,  he  declared  blatantly 
that:  "The  Soviet  Union  Is  giving  and  will 
continue  to  give  .  .  .  North  Vietnam  ever- 
growing aid  until  the  full  triumph  of  the 
Just  cause  for  which  the  Vietnamese  people 
are  struggling."  The  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  distributed  last  week  documents 
the  massive  nature  and  value  of  the  vital 
war  supplies  now  fiowlng,  in  ever-increasing 
wnounts,  from  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  to 
North  Vietnam.  (Article  entitled  "Russia: 
The  Enemy  in  Vietnam?") 

Russian-made  and  perhaps  Russian- 
manned  missiles  and  guns  are  killing  Ameri- 
can fiyers  almost  dally.  Lately,  there  have 
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been  reports  of  Russian  mines  planted  in  the 
ship  channel  into  Saigon.  The  Soviets  have 
a  radar  and  communications  vessel  in  the 
Tonkin  Gulf,  monitoring  our  carrier  activi- 
ties there  and  providing  timely  warning  to 
the  gun  and  missile  crews,  and  the  Mlg 
pilots  of  North  Vlet-Nam. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  both  our  free- 
world  allies  and  our  Communist  enemies  in- 
terpret our  double-standard  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  if 
not  confusion.  Britain,  France,  and  West 
Germany  have  told  us  bluntly  that  if  the 
U.S.  sees  fit  to  increase  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc,  they  can  see  no  reason  not  to  trade  vrtth 
Bed  China,  and  Cuba,  in  addition  to  the  rest 
of  the  Communist  world.  And  they  are  fol- 
lowing through  with  large  deals,  involving 
materials  and  technical  know-how,  which 
have  distorted  the  ternx  "strategic"  beyond 
repair.  And,  this  trend  seemingly  was  sanc- 
tioned by  our  Government  when  it  recently 
removed  400  "non-strategic"  Items  from 
what  had  been  a  "strategic"  llst/ifHnilaterally 
maintained  by  the  U.S. 

Yes,  there  is  bewilderment  among  large 
segments  of  the  American  public.  It  is  due, 
we  believe,  to  the  concern  and  confusion  that 
is  caused  by  the  glaring  and  frequently  In- 
comprehensible inconsistencies  in  U.S.  ap- 
proaches to  the  Communist  world. 

What  Is  worse,  our  fighting  forces  in  Vlet- 
Nam  do  not  imderstand  why  our  official  pol- 
icy Is  to  Increase  trade  with  the  Soviets  and 
their  satellites.  Our  men  there  know  full 
well-soften  from  bitter  personal  experience — 
that  the  Soviets  are  backing  to  the  hilt  the 
enemy  they  face  daily. 

It  is  true  that  the  morale  among  our 
troops  in  Vlet-Nam  is  outstanding.  But 
many  of  the  men  there  with  whom  we  have 
had  contact,  both  personally  and  through 
correspondence,  are  puzzled  and  dlsturi^ed  by 
what  they  consider  to  be  an  illogical  and 
dangerous  East-West  policy  on  the  part  of 
their  government.  They  are  being  asked  by 
that  government  to  bear  the  brunt  of  its 
policies  in  the  "hot  war"  with  Communism; 
they  need  to  know  that  Its  "cold  war"  pol- 
icies are  equally  realistic  and  that  both  have 
the  same  objective. 

The  American  Legion  respectfully  urges 
that  this  Committee  not  act  favorably  on 
the  pending  Consular  Convention  vrtth  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Thank  you. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  355. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
355),  to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.   BYRD  of   West  Virginia.     Mr. 


President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPEAL   OP   SECTION   224   OP   THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965  were  intended  generally  to  expand 
benefits,  one  provision  of  that  legislation 
has  had  the  opposite  effect.  As  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  section  224  of  the 
Social  Secxuity  Act,  the  benefits  of  about 
4,000  totally  disabled  people  are  being 
reduced.  Not  only  are  their  benefits 
being  reduced  but,  in  some  cases,  their 
dependents'  benefits  are  being  reduced. 
Altogether,  there  are  about  12,000  people 
who  as  individuals  or  as  families  have 
suffered  a  loss  of  income  because  of  this 
provision. 

Section  224  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
provides  for  the  reduction  of  disability 
benefits  paid  to  people  who  became  en- 
titled to  those  benefits  after  December 
31,  1965,  unless  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation benefit  is  reduced  because  the 
disabled  person  is  getting  social  security 
benefits.  This  reduction  does  not,  how- 
ever, apply  to  those  who  were  already  get- 
ting social  security  benefits  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1965.  Clearly,  this  revision  is 
unjust,  and  should  be  repealed. 

Enactment  of  section  224  constituted 
a  backward  step  in  social  security  legis- 
lation. From  1956  to  1958  the  Social 
Security  Act  included  a  provision  that 
called  for  the  reduction  of  disability  ben- 
efits paid  to  annuitants  who  were  also 
receiving  workmen's  compensation. 
However,  in  its  1958  report,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  recommended  repeal 
of  the  provision,  holding: 

Disability  benefits  payable  under  the  na- 
tional social  security  system  should  be  looked 
upon  as  providing  the  basic  protection 
against  loss  of  Income  due  to  disabling  ill- 
ness, and  we  have  concluded  that  it  is  im- 
desirable,  and  incompatible  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program,  to  reduce  these  bene- 
fits on  account  of  disabUlty  benefits  that 
are  payable  under  other  programs. 

Congress  did  in  fact  repeal  the  restric- 
tive section  in  1958,  but  it  was  reenacted 
7  years  later,  becoming  one  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
the  Senator  identify  which  amendment 
he  is  speaking  on  now? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  speaking  out  of 
order  on  a  nongeimane  matter,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  requiring  germane- 
ness at  the  end  of  the  morning  hour.  I 
am  doing  this  largely  because  I  am  wait- 
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Ing  for  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONrr]  to  arrive,  so  that  we  can  get 
back  to  the  pending  business. 

If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  wants 
to  make  a  point  of  order  against  me,  he 
can  take  me  off  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  do  not 
intend  to  make  a  point  of  order.  I  was 
asking  only  for  identification  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  I  have  no  objection, 
whatsoever.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  a  stanch  proponent  of  abid- 
ing by  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  I  am 
delighted  that  occasionally  he  strays  by 
the  wayside  on  these  same  rules,  because 
they  are  made  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
myself  in  times  like  these. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  Is  a  salutary  thing  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Delaware  call  me 
UF^  short. 

Mr.  President,  in  reimposing  this  pro- 
vision, reducing  the  social  security  ben- 
efits paid  to  the  totally  disabled,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  In  an  about-face,  said 
In  1965: 

Although  there  Is  some  dispute  as  to  the 
number  of  workers  who  receive  benefits  under 
these  two  programs  and  whether  these  pay- 
ments are  excessive,  the  committee  believes 
that  It  Is  a  matter  of  sound  principle  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  excessive  combined 
benefits. 

Does  section  224  constitute  a  soimd 
principle?  Where  Is  the  soimdness  in  a 
provision  that  denies  full  benefits  to  the 
totally  disabled,  rendered  disabled 
through  Injury  on  the  job?  Most  of 
these  people  have  families  to  support 
on  already  Inadequate  benefits.  Even 
though  there  could  conceivably  be  a  few 
Instances  where  the  benefits  are  exces- 
sive, surely  this  would  be  preferable  to 
maintaining  a  policy  that  results  In  in- 
sufficient pajrments  in  the  majority  of 
cases. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  own  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  of  the  end  of  June, 
there  were  117  families  who  were  not  re- 
ceiving their  full  social  security  benefits 
because  of  section  224.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  by  now  there  are  two  or  three  times 
that  number.  I  believe  that  Congress 
has  a  duty  to  restore  full  social  security 
benefits  to  those  recipients  who  are  now 
denied  them  because  of  the  operation  of 
this  section. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  McGee,  and  Senator  Metcalf,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  repeal  section 
224  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  ask 
that  it  lie  on  the  table  for  1  week 
in  order  that  the  Senators  who  wish  to 
cosponsor  may  have  an  opp>ortunity  to 

do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  (S.  829)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the 
reduction  in  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits which  is  presently  required  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  receiving  work- 
men's compensation  benefits.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Clark  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION   5(b)    OF 
PUBLIC  LAW  89-372 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  5(b)  of  the  act  of 
March  18,  1966— Public  Law  89-372— so 
as  to  make  the  prohibition  contained 
therein  on  the  filling  of  certain  vacancies 
in  the  office  of  district  judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  inappli- 
cable to  the  first  vacancy  occurring  after 
the  enactment  of  such  act. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  recommended,  with  the  approval  of 
Senator  Scott  and  myself,  the  Honorable 
Francis  L.  Van  Dusen,  presently  a  dis- 
trict judge  of  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  appointment  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit. 
Since  Judge  Van  Dusen  presently  holds 
on  the  district  court  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment, the  vacancy  which  would 
ordinarily  be  created  by  his  elevation  to 
the  court  of  appeals  would  lapse. 

The  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania 
has  the  second  largest  undisposed  case- 
load of  any  district  in  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  it  takes  between  38  and  39 
months  for  a  case  to  come  to  trial  in  the 
district  court  after  it  is  at  issue.  The 
need  for  this  legislation  is  very  great. 

I  have  been  in  consultation  with  the 
Judicial  Conference,  through  Chief 
Judge  Biggs,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Third  Circuit. 

I  am  confident  that  the  bill  will  re- 
ceive the  strong  support  of  the  Federal 
judiciary.  Accordingly,  I  am  hopeful 
it  will  receive  early  and  favorable  ap- 
proval by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  828)  to  amend  section 
5(b)  of  the  act  of  March  18,  1966 
(Public  Law  89-372) ,  so  as  to  make  the 
prohibition  contained  therein  on  the 
filling  of  certain  vacancies  in  the  office 
of  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania  inapplicable  to  the  first 
vacancy  occurring  after  the  enactment 
of  such  act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Scott),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  LOANS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  26,  1967.  Ed  Wimmer.  of  Cin- 
cinnati, president  of  Fon^-ard  America. 
Inc.,  wrote  a  letter  to  Hon.  Bernard 
L.  Boutin,  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  setting  forth 
his  views  about  certain  weaknesses  in 
the  making  of  small-business  loans  that 
eventually  in  fact  destroy  small  business. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Wimmer  points  out 
that  there  is  now  a  $5  million  limit  on 
loans  that  may  be  made  to  small  busi- 


ness. It  is  contemplated  expanding  the 
limitation  of  $5  million  to  a  larger 
amount. 

Mr.  Wimmer  says  that  if  that  expan- 
sion is  made,  instead  of  genuinely  small- 
business  houses  being  preserved,  they 
will  be  destroyed.  He  goes  on  to  point 
out  certain  other  weaknesses  in  the 
program. 

I  think  the  letter  contains  arguments 
that  are  sound  and  worthy  of  consider- 
ation by  Members  of  the  Senate,  i 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat 
Mr.  Wimmer's  letter  be  printed  verbatim 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JANT7ABT    26,    1967. 

Hon.  Bernakd  L.  Boutin, 
Administrator,  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Boutin  :  This  Is  not  my  first  let- 
ter protesting  S.B.A.  guaranteed  rental  pay- 
ment for  small  businesses  entering  a  shop- 
ping center  and  a  raising  of  loan  ceilings  to 
the  proposed  $5  million  limit. 

In  the  first  Instance,  the  big  lenders  and 
insurance  companies  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  stipulate  70  to  80  per  cent  chain 
occupation  of  a  center. 

Secondly,  there  are  no  grounds  whatsoever 
for  a  government  agency  to  guarantee  a  small 
businessman  rental  obligations,  unless  the 
guarantee  covers  all  small  businessmen  wher- 
ever they  may  locate. 

Thirdly,  the  Small  Business  Administration 
was  created  to  serve  the  greatest  possible 
niimber  of  small  businesses,  which  meant 
that  concentration  should  be  on  spreading 
the  funds. 

A  $6  million  loan  to  some  hot-shot  super 
market  operator  would  knock  out  from  ten 
to  fifty  small  merchants  before  he  got 
through,  depriving  the  city,  state  and  fed- 
eral government  of  taxes;  depriving  people 
of  jobs  and  the  economy  of  some  more 
capitalists. 

(I  would  not  have  used  this  example  ex- 
cept that  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers  has  asked  for  the  ceUing  lift,  and 
for  who  else  would  they  be  appealing?) 

I  inge  the  S.B.A.  and  the  House  and  Senate 
Small  Biislness  Committees  to  give  a  lot  ol 
thought  to  these  matters  before  taking  any 
of  the  propKJsed  steps. 

Consider,  also,  Gentlemen,  that  when  fed- 
eral funds  are  granted  for  urban  renewal 
scores  or  hundreds  of  smalls  are  bulldozed 
out  of  existence  and  are  replaced  by  a  shop- 
ping center  with  no  provisions,  the  displaced 
should  get  first  chance  to  return  to  the  mod- 
ernized area. 

It  Is  the  same  with  the  federally  financed 
highways:  out  go  the  smalls  and  at  nearly  all 
the  best  exits  of  the  expressways  are  more 
and  more  of  the  giants. 

The  whole  policy  has  been  to  mow  dovm 
Independent  business  with  taxes,  bookkeep- 
ing for  the  government,  more  fringe  benefits 
to  carry,  plus  no  real  legislation  to  prohibit 
monopolistic  practices  and  predatory  compe- 
tition that  has  degenerated  in  competlUye 
cannibalism.  Oh  yes,  there  have  been  some 
really  great  victories,  but  it  has  been  similar 
to  sinking  a  few  submarines  while  the  others 
sink  the  fleet. 

No  one  boosts  the  S.B.A..  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Department  of  JxiBtice,  Con- 
gressional committees,  et  cetera,  more  than 
the  writer.  But  Gentlemen,  for  every  step 
forward  we  have  taken  two  backward. 

It   is   time   to  change  the  pace,  and   1961 
is  the  year  to  do  it.     I  know  you  all  art 
trying. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ed  Wimmix. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral (jovemment,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  25,  but  before  it  is 
read,  in  order  not  to  impinge  on  the 
lljnited  time,  I  should  like  to  obtain 
unanimous  consent  to  make  a  statement 
so  that  the  attendants  will  relay  it  to 
Interested  Senators. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  I 
have  agreed  that  we  would  try  to  dispose 
of  a  number  of  amendments  by  2:30  this 
afternoon,  because  I  have  an  important 
executive  meeting  of  the  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  attend.  The  amendments 
which  I  expect  to  call  up,  I  believe,  can 
be  disposed  of  without  a  rollcall.  I  hope 
we  can  dispose  of  them  in  that  way.  It 
Is  not  my  intention  to  ask  for  rollcalls. 
It  is  my  intention,  on  Tuesday  next, 
to  call  up  two  other  "Bobby  Baker" 
amendments,  which  are  numbered  22  and 
23,  and  ask  for  rollcalls  on  them  on  Tues- 
day afternoon. 
May  we  now  proceed? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  calling  up  those  two  remaining 
amendments  on  Monday,  rather  than 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No,  because  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  as  many  Senators  as  possible 
are  here  when  we  go  to  a  rollcall  vote  on 
those  amendments,  and  I  am  confident, 
from  my  experience,  that  there  will  be 
many  absentees  on  Monday,  just  as  there 
are  many  absentees  today. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  did  not  wish  to  take 
up  the  two  amendments  the  Senator  has 
mentioned  today.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
recognizes  the  need  to  move  on  as  fast  as 
we  can.  I  am  glad  he  intends  to  call  up 
some  of  his  amendments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  confident  we  can 
have  a  full  working  day  on  Monday 
without  calling  up  the  two  "Bobby 
Baker"  amendments. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Does  the  Senator 
intend  to  bring  up  his  amendments  rela- 
tive to  floor  procedures  on  Monday? 
Mr.  CLARK.    There  will  be  some. 
Mr.    MONRONEY.     There    will    be 
some? 
Mr.  CLARK.   Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  see.  The  Senator 
now  Intends  to  move  forward  on  calling 
up  some  of  his  amendments  today? 
Mr.  (XARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  will  say  for  the 
benefit  of  other  Senators  that  I  expect 
one  rollcall  on  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  who  htus  an 
amendment  dealing  with  creating  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  for  the  present  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  amendments  I  hope 
to  dispose  of  today  are  Nos.  25,  26. 
27. 29,  and  19. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  25,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    The  Senator 


AMENDMENT  NO.  26 

On  page  11,  strike  out  all  in  line  24.  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "committee.". 

On  page  11,  after  line  24,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(i)  In  each  session  of  the  Congress  one- 
half  of  the  bills  making  appropriations  of 
the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  be  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  one-half  of  such  bills 
shall  be  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
The  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  determine  by 
agreement  which  of  such  bills  shall  be  intro- 
duced in  each  House.  No  such  bill  shall  be 
Introduced  in  more  than  one  House  of  the 
Congress.  Hearings  upon  each  such  bill  shall 
be  conducted  jointly  by  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  two  Houses,  or  by 
subcommittees  of  those  committees.  A 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  In  which  any  such  bill  was  in- 
troduced shall  preside  at  all  joint  hearings 
upon  that  bill.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
change  a  longstanding  practice,  sup- 
ported by  neither  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  nor  by  legislation,  dealing 
with  the  handling  of  appropriation  bills. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  con- 
tended for  many  years — in  my  opinion, 
without  the  slightest  justification — that 
it  has  the  right  to  act  first  on  appropria- 
tions bills.  It  further  contends  that  the 
Senate  has  no  right  to  act  first  on  such 
bills.  It  has  been  indicated  from  time 
to  time  by  senior  members  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  that,  if  the 
Senate  were  to  exercise  what  I  deem  to 
be  its  unquestioned  constitutional  right 
of  acting  first  on  an  appropriations  bill, 
the  House  would  refuse  to  consider  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

Article  I,  section  7,  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  provides : 

All  Bills  for  raising  Revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the  Sen- 
ate may  propose  or  concur  with  Amendments 
as  on  other  Bills. 

To  me,  it  is  inconceivable  that  that 
plain  language  could  be  distorted  so  as 
to  justify  the  conclusion  that  a  bill  which 
is  the  exact  opposite  of  a  tax  bill  or  rev- 
enue raising  bill,  to  wit,  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  should  have  to  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  Incom- 
prehensible to  me,  and  always  has  been, 
what  is  the  logic  by  which  that  peculiar 
result  is  determined.  If  there  is  any- 
thing which  could  be  called  the  opposite 
of  a  revenue  bill,  it  is  an  appropriations 
bill.  One  is  to  raise  money ;  the  other  is 
to  spend  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  and  nothing  in  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  gives  the  slight- 
est justification  for  the  position  taken 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  that  its 
coordinate  body,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  has  no  right  to  initiate  appro- 
priations bills. 

But  it  is  not  to  win  a  debater's  point, 
nor  to  establish  an  unquestioned  right  in 
the  Senate,  that  I  rise  to  propose  this 
amendment.  It  is  rather  that,  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  House  has  overridden 


the  Senate  and  prevailed  in  its  insistence 
that  all  appropriation  bills  must  be  ini- 
tiated in  the  other  body,  sessions  of  Con- 
gress are  extended,  year  after  year,  by 
perhaps  as  much  as  a  month — sometimes 
more.  I  recall  an  instance  a  couple  of 
years  ago  when  the  last  appropriations 
bill  did  not  come  out  of  conference  suid 
become  law  until  the  31st  of  December. 
That  was  the  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bill. 

Under  the  present  legislation,  appro- 
priations bills  are  supposed  to  be  pEissed, 
enacted,  and  signed  into  the  law  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  which  they  ap- 
ply— namely,  June  30  of  each  year.  Dur- 
ing the  year  I  referred  to  earlier,  a  great 
many  appropriations  bills  were  not 
passed  until  late  in  the  fall.  As  I  say,  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  was  not 
passed  and  enacted  until  New  Year's  Eve. 
Most  of  the  delay  that  year — not  all  of  it, 
but  most  of  it — occurred  Iwcause  the 
House  was  so  slow  in  getting  appropria- 
tions bills  over  to  the  Senate.  In  short, 
we  were  the  hapless  prisoners  of  a  tradi- 
tion with  no  logical  constitutional  or 
legal  justification,  imposed  on  us  by  the 
other  body. 

The  pending  amendment  would  rem- 
edy that  situation,  and  would  call  for 
one-half  of  all  appropriations  bills  to  be 
Introduced  in  the  Senate.  Prom  that, 
it  would  follow  that  those  bills  should 
proceed  in  ordinary  course,  hearings  he 
held,  administration  witnesses  called, 
and  the  bill  reported  out  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  sent  to  the  House.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  House  would  be  acting 
on  the  other  half  of  the  bills,  so  that 
the  time  required  to  process  these  ap- 
propriations bills  would  be  pretty  much 
cut  in  half,  since  it  is  difficult  indeed  for 
either  body  to  deal  with  appropriations 
bills  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  at  a 
time.  Of  course,  since  these  bills  are 
these  days  so  complicated,  it  is  necessary 
that  hearings  be  conducted  by  subcom- 
mittees, which  mark  up  the  bills  and  then 
pass  them  along  to  the  full  committee  of 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  for 
further  action. 

So  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
adoption  of  this  rule  would  enable  Con- 
gress to  adjourn  a  minimum  of  30  days 
earlier  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

There  is  a  further  provision  in  the 
rule  which  would  expedite  matters,  and 
that  is  the  provision  for  joint  hearings  by 
committees  or  subcommittees  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  This  proce- 
dure has  been  used,  in  my  experience 
with  considerable  benefit,  in  legislative 
matters  such  as  the  amendments  to  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  In  the 
Senate,  and  then  rereferred  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower,  Emplosmient, 
and  Poverty,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 

We  held  joint  committee  hearings  with 
our  opposite  numbers  from  the  House 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Representa- 
tive Elmer  Holland,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  his  dynamic  colleague.  Representa- 
tive James  O'Hara,  of  Michigan. 

Those  joint  hearings  were  a  great  suc- 
cess. When  we  finished,  our  House 
friends  went  back  and  marked  up  their 
bill  and  we  went  back  and  marked  up  our 
bill.    As  a  result,  when  the  bills  reached 
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the  floors  of  both  Houses,  they  were  sub- 
stantially identical,  although  not  entirely 

When  the  bUls  were  passed,  the  mat- 
ters which  had  to  be  considered  in  con- 
ference were  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  legislation  was  expedited  by  several 
weeks,  if  not  by  a  month  or  more. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  similar  proce- 
dure would  be  most  effective  in  the  ap- 
propriations committees,  where  so  many 
of  the  bottlenecks  in  terms  of  adjourn- 
ment have  existed  during  the  last  few 

^^'Accordingly,  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  take  this  amend- 
ment to  conference  so  that  the  issue 
might  be  raised  with  our  friends  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  wUl  be  con- 
siderable resistance  if  that  is  done  when 
the  biU  gets  there,  but  I  am  strongly  ot 
the  beUef  that  the  Senate  should  assert 
its  constitutional  right  in  this  regard 
and  not  supinely  submit  to  a  procedure, 
imposed  by  the  other  body,  which  has 
neither  legal  nor  constitutional  Justifica- 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  my  short  statement  not  be 
charged  to  either  side.  .^    .. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  ,^    .  j     * 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  voted  against  a  motion  to 
table  amendment  No.  24  which  was  in- 
troduced by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  to  strengthen  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  outside  employ- 
ment of  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Senate. 

Problems  of  conflict  of  Interest  are 
matters  with  which  I  beUeve  the  Senate 
must  deal  forthrightly. 

However,  at  the  time  of  the  vote  yes- 
terday I  had  not  heard  or  read  the  ad- 
dress of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
select  committee  to  which  this  problem 
has  been  assigned  by  the  Senate. 

In  this  address  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi states: 

It  is  an  intricate,  deUcate,  far  reaching 
and  hlgWy  Involved  matter.  W,f°y^^°8  ^f 
^er  work^  out  on  It  that  wUl  «srve  the 
purpoee.  It  wlU  never  be  done  by  offering 
^Hmeidment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
another  blU  with  only  30  minutes  of  debate 
on  each  side. 

He  also  stated: 

It  IB  BtlU  our  purpose  to  recommend  eome 
rules  and  regulatlona  along  this  line  for 
Se  Senate  to  pass  on.  We  wlU  do  that  as 
soon  as  we  reasonably  can. 

And  he  added: 

I  think  that  a  good  set  of  rules  Is  needed, 
and  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  them. 


I  have  great  respect  for  the  thoughts 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  on 
these  matters  and  the  work  he  is  doing 
as  chairman  of  this  committee. 

Another  amendment  prohibiting  cer- 
tain activities  by  Members,  employees, 
and  officers  of  the  Senate  may  be  called 
up  during  consideration  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act.  Should  a  mo- 
tion to  table  be  offered,  I  will  support 
the  tabling  motion,  pending  the  report 


of  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 

and  Conduct.  „^„„,-r„       ■,ttv,„ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Who 

yields  time?  „     -^    .    t 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  amendment  No.  25  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

This  proposal,  as  interesting  and  de- 
sirable as  it  may  be,  comes  under  the 
heading  of  a  legislative  impossibUity  that 
dates  back  for  scores  of  years  if  not  for  a 
century.  The  House  has  long  asserted 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  for  originatmg 
of  money  biUs,  both  taxes  and 
appropriations. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  been  familiar 
through  the  years  with  the  struggle  that 
has  gone  on  at  various  times  in  an  effort 
to  attempt  to  provide  for  joint  action  by 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
two  houses. 

There  is  nothing  to  prohibit  this  joint 
action.  It  is  entirely  possible  under  the 
rules  for  the  two  committees  to  meet.  It 
is  so  provided  in  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  that  they  can  meet 
jointly  to  hear  the  testimony. 

They  have  very  seldom  met  jointly. 
They  have  done  so  on  occasions  on  which 
they  desired  to  hear  the  testimony  of  one 
or  two  distinguished  witnesses  whose 
time  was  very  pressing.  It  was  consid- 
ered that  a  duplication  of  hearings  could 
have  only  been  at  ttie  expense  of  the  op- 
portiinlty  for  ade<iuate  questioning. 

We  know  also  ot  the  proposal  in  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
that  provided  for  a  legislative  budget  to 
be  determined  and  approved  by  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Appropriations 
Committees  and  the  taxation  committees 
sittmg  jointly. 

This  was  a  monumental  failure,  as  we 
know.  After  two  short  trials,  the  effort 
was  abandoned  as  a  failure.  It  is  ex- 
pressly repealed  by  this  act  because  it 
is  ineffective  and  impossible  of  being 
carried  out. 

We  have  passed  at  least  a  half  dozen 
times  a  bill  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan] 
to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  setting  up  by  Senate  action,  at 
least,  a  committee  of  the  House  and  of 
the  Senate,  comprised  primarily  of  their 
Appropriations  Committees,  to  work  for 
and  unify  the  work  on  the  total  items  in 
the  budget. 

We  know  that  this  has  not  even  been 
taken  up  by  the  the  House  of  Representa- 

tlvcs. 

We  all  remember  the  long  delay  that 
kept  the  Senate  in  session  months  after 
its  time  for  adjournment,  and  the  jam 
on  appropriations  when  the  Members  of 
the  House  refused  to  go  to  a  conference 
with  Members  of  the  Senate  simply  be- 
cause we  were  meeting  on  the  Senate  side 
of  the  Capitol  to  consider  the  bills. 

I  know  that  tiie  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  an  opti- 
mist. However,  I  am  neither  optimistic 
nor  naive  enough  to  believe  that  we  are 
going  to  obtain  any  results  by  saying 
that  one-half  of  the  bUls  shall  be  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  one-half  shall  be  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  because  both  bodies  are  going  to 
Introduce  them  if  they  so  wish.  They 
have  done  so  in  the  past. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  we  do  not  start 


hearings  in  the  Senate  on  the  budget  re- 
quests. That  is  standing  procedure,  and 
the  Senate  moves  oftentimes  during  the 
early  part  of  the  session  to  take  testi- 
mony on  the  major  appropriations  bills. 
Such  testimony  requires  a  great  deal  of 
time.  This  is  done  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  passes  the  measures. 

I  think  for  that  reason  that  the 
amendment  to  divide  the  bills  equally  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  would  be  unwork- 
able because  of  the  lack  of  desire  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  permit  joint 
action  by  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  a  Senator  who 
has  served  so  long  and  faithfully  in  con- 
ducting hearings  on  appropriations  mat- 
ters and  also  in  negotiations  with  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  appar- 
ently the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  much  of  what 
he  is  requesting  to  be  done  already  is  be- 
ing done  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

For  instance,  on  February  23,  I  will 
proceed  to  hold  hearings  on  the  estimates 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Forest  Service  in  advance  of  receipt 
of  the  bill  from  the  House. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hoi- 
land]  always  holds  advance  hearings  on 
the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. ^     ^,,    „ 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] is  now  holding  hearings  on  the 
estimates  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  does  not  fail  to  hold  hearings 
in  connection  with  estimates  for  inde- 
pendent offices  before  we  receive  the  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hm] 
holds  advance  hearings  in  connection 
with  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Advance  hearings  are  also  held  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mo»- 
RONKY]  on  the  legislative  bill;  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI 
on  the  military  construction  bill;  and  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Elleh- 
der],  on  the  public  works  bill. 

We  take  up  these  matters  ahead  ol 
time.  We  have  the  budget.  Then,  when 
the  House  has  passed  an  appropriation 
bill  all  we  need  do  is  look  over  the  difier- 
ences,  where  the  House  has  reduced  ot 
added  something  to  an  appropriation 
bill.  Practically  all  the  hearings  are  out 
of  the  way  when  the  appropriation  bius 
come  over  from  the  House. 

So,  in  my  opinion,  this  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  ac- 
complish nothing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  such  time   as  the  distinguished 


Senator     from     Florida    may 


senior 
require. 

Mr.  HOLLAND, 
to  call  attention 


Mr.  President,  I  vish 

vo  uuu  ».- to  the  fact  that  this 

is  a  much  further  reaching  amendmoii 
than  those  we  have  disposed  of  alreaoy, 
which  would  have  changed  the  rules  o 
the  Senate,  because  this  amendmen 
proposes  to  change  the  rules  of  both  vx 
Senate  and  the  House,  and  proposes  to 


do  so  by  changing  the  Reorganization 
Act  applicable  to  both  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  do  I  completely 
support  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  but  I  also  wish  to 
say  that  I  made  a  very  long  study  of 
the  historical  question  behind  this  par- 
ticular issue  some  years  ago;  and  I  made 
a  speech  with  respect  to  the  subject  in 
the  Senate,  which  I  shall  not  weary  the 
Senate  by  repeating  at  this  time. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  1880's  when 
this  question  arose,  the  House  com- 
mitted the  matter  to  its  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  to  decide  whether  or  not, 
under  the  Constitution,  the  Senate  had 
the  right  to  originate  annual  appropri- 
ation bills — and  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  reported  to  the  House  that, 
under  the  Constitution,  the  Senate  un- 
doubtedly did  have  the  right  to  origi- 
nate annual  appropriation  bills. 

Notwithstanding  that  action,  the 
House  very  strongly,  and  by  heavy  vote, 
repudiated  the  report  of  its  own  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  insisted 
upon  maintaining  the  practice  that  had 
prevailed  for  a  long  time  before  that,  to 
the  effect  that  money  bills  should  origi- 
nate in  the  House. 

We  had  a  long  argument  with  the 
House  committee  and  the  House  some 
years  ago,  which  was  unprofitable  and 
did  not  do  any  good  to  anybody;  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  prolong  that  argument 
into  the  chance  of  passage  of  this  very 
hopeful  bill,  which  I  am  in  favor  of,  in 
the  main,  and  which  I  do  not  desire  to 
subject  to  intolerable  handicaps  for  its 
passage.  I  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  do  just  that. 

Now,  in  some  matters,  the  argument 
of  the  House  has  some  merit.  They  have 
exclusive  assignments  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  which  we  do  not 
have,  which  allows  them  to  study  for 
long  periods  the  various  appropriation 
bills  which  they  report — by  committees 
much  larger  in  the  total  than  our  sub- 
committees, and  much  more  experi- 
enced, considering  the  cumulated  ex- 
perience of  the  entire  membership  of 
their  committee. 

Personally,  I  have  found  it  very  help- 
ful to  rely  on  the  long  hearings  which 
are  held  in  the  House;  and  I  believe  that, 
as  has  been  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,  the  mat- 
ter In  any  particular  bill  are  Generally 
reduced  to  several  items  of  particular 
concern,  which  the  Senate  can  go  into 
very  thoroughly,  and  the  Senate  has  not 
for  a  moment  held  back  from  differing 
completely  with  the  House  as  to  those 
matters  in  which  there  appear  to  be  dif- 
ferences between  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

My  experience  on  the  conference  com- 
mittees on  which  I  have  served — I  have 
served  on  a  great  many,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Senator  from  Arizona — 
Indicates  that,  in  the  main  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  House  has 
yielded  to  the  Senate  on  those  matters 
on  which  we  have  disagreed  with  them, 
after  conducting  our  hearings,  largely  on 
the  basis  of  the  items  which  were  in  con- 
troversy. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  practicable.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  reasonable,  I  do  not  think 


it  will  bring  any  good  result,  I  think  it 
will  be  a  very  dangerous  thing,  for  us  to 
incorporate  this  amendment  in  the  bill. 
In  closing,  I  call  attention  again  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  amendment 
that  has  been  suggested — at  least,  which 
I  recall — which  not  only  is  aimed  at 
modification  of  the  standing  rules  of  the 
Senate,  but  also  attempts  to  modify  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  rules  of  the 
House.  I  never  have  heard  of  our  being 
able  to  successfully  accomplish  any  such 
procedure.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  party 
to  such  procedure.  I  believe  that  the 
House,  regardless  of  any  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  subject,  is  the  body 
which  should  state  its  own  rules;  and  for 
the  Senate  to  adopt  an  amendment  which 
is  aimed  directly  at  the  rules  of  the  House 
as  well  as  at  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
would  not  only  be  an  impractical  and 
futile  act  but  also  a  very  injudicious  act. 
because  it  would  appear  that  we,  in  our 
wisdom  as  Senators,  feel  that  we  know 
more  about  how  the  House  should  be 
organized  than  do  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

I  do  not  wish  to  put  myself  in  that 
position,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Senators  who  have  thought  this  matter 
thi-ough  will  wish  to  put  themselves  in 
that  position. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
amendment,  far  reaching  as  it  is  and 
unwise  as  I  believe  it  to  be.  comes  from 
a  distinguished  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  has  given  much  study  to  the  ques- 
tions of  reorganization  of  the  Senate,  but 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Conmiittee 
on  Appropriations  and  who  has  not  had 
the  experience  of  repeated  sitting  down 
with  the  conferees  of  the  other  body,  in 
the  attempt  to  work  out  long  and  ex- 
haustive bills,  some  of  which  have  con- 
tained more  than  150  differences  to  be 
worked  out. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  at  all  profit- 
able to  raise  this  point,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  summarily  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require.  How 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  20  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  First,  in  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  I  call  attention  to 
the  teble  of  contents  of  S.  355.  Part  1 
of  title  I,  the  committee  system,  is  en- 
titled "Provisions  Applicable  to  Both 
Houses."  Part  2  is  entitled  "Provisions 
Applicable  to  the  Senate."  Part  3  is 
entitled  "Provisions  Applicable  to  the 
House." 

This  bill  is  chock  full  of  proposals 
which  apply  only  to  one  body  or  to  the 
other  body  or  to  both  bodies,  and  so  was 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

The  purpose  of  a  congressional  leorga- 
nization  bill  is  to  make  suggestions  for 
changes  in  the  procedures,  customs,  mat- 
ters, and  method  of  legislating  of  both 
Houses.  Sometimes  those  changes  are 
applicable  to  one  House,  sometimes  to 
the  other,  frequently  to  both. 

In  my  judgment,  the  argument  that 
this  amendment  is  an  attempt  to  legis- 
late for  the  House  as  well  as  for  the 
Senate  proves  nothing.  Of  course  it 
does.    That  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  does  not 
deny,  does  he,  that  this  amendment  at- 
tempts to  change  the  rules  of  procedure, 
the  standing  rules  of  procedure,  and  the 
standing  rules  of  organization  of  the 
House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  It  is  what  the  Sen- 
ate thinks  ought  to  be  done.  If  the 
House  does  not  wish  to  take  it,  it  would 
throw  it  out  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  the  amendment 
attempts  to  do  that,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  does  the  bill.  That 
is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  bill. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  disagreeable  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  never 
disagreeable,  not  even  when  we  have 
amendments,  so  ably  presented  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania up  to  this  time,  which  have  at- 
tempted to  make  highly  controversial 
changes  in  the  rules  of  procedure  and 
the  table  of  organization  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  well  as  the  Sen- 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  my  judgment  there 
is  no  need  to  reply  further  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

With  respect  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, who  I  note  with  regret  has  left 
the  Chamber.  I  am  quite  aware,  despite 
his  assertion  to  the  contrary,  of  the  pres- 
ent procedures  in  the  Appropriations 
Committees  under  which  certain  prelim- 
inary hearings  are  held  in  the  Senate  on 
appropriation  bills  before  the  House  has 
acted.  Of  course,  this  is  a  useful  pro- 
cedure. However,  that  procedure  does 
not  go  to  the  heart  of  my  amendment, 
which  is  to  give  to  the  Senate  what  it 
clearly  has  under  the  Constitution:  the 
legal  right  to  process  and  complete  the 
processing  of  one-half  of  the  appropria- 
tions bills,  leaving  to  the  other  body  the 
right  to  process  the  other  half,  all  for 
the  process  of  expediting  the  business 
and  making  the  appropriating  process 
simpler,  more  efficient,  and  shorter. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  stating,  in  all 
good  humor,  that  the  present  procedures 
in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  out- 
lined by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  are 
totally  inadequate  and  fall  far  short  of 
the  reforms  of  the  appropriating  proc- 
ess needed  in  order  to  permit  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  adjourn  a  good 
many  weeks  earUer  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  again,  in  all  good 
humor,  that  in  my  opinion  the  debate 
on  this  amendment  is  another  of  many 
indications  of  the  unwillingness  of  sen- 
ior Members  of  this  body  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  is  being  left 
behind  as  the  modem  world  moves  along 
in  the  civilizing  process;  at  least,  I  hope 
it  is  a  civilizing  process.  It  could  be  the 
advent  of  a  new  type  of  barbarism. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
the  world  is  changing  rapidly.  Change 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  Some  like  it  bet- 
ter than  others  like  it. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Senate  should 
be  prepared  to  change  where  change  is 
necessary  and  desirable.  Yet,  during 
my  10  years  in  the  Senate,  when  I  have 
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attempted  to  suggest  to  my  learned  and 
able  colleagues  that  perhaps  we  ought 
to  at  least  get  on  the  caboose  of  the  mod- 
em world  and  make  a  few  of  those  pro- 
cedural changes  which  would  enable  us 
to  perform  our  function  more  effective- 
ly efficiently,  and  promptly,  I  am  always 
met  with  the  argument.  "Well,  it  ha?  fo* 
been  done  that  way,"  and  I  do  not  think 
the  Founding  Fathers  would  like  it. 

I  fear  that  if  we  are  unable  to  open 
the  minds  of  those  Senators  who  so  elo- 
quently oppose  these  amendments  which 
seek  to  provide  these  needed  changes, 
which  I  have  been  proposing,  we  will 
nnd  the  day  will  comts-hopefuUy  not  in 
my  Ufetime,  but  it  will  come  inevitably— 
when  the  Senate,  having  failed  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  challenges  of  the  modern 
world,  will  be  discarded  by  the  people 
of  the  united  States  as  an  obsolete  in- 
stitution, and  the  people  will  no  longer 
tolerate  its  quaint  customs  and  proced- 
ures. ^        - 

Mr  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  have  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  but  first  I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
statement.  I  shall  only  take  a  minute. 
Mr  President,  one  of  the  things  that 
I  believe  is  important  in  considering  re- 
organization of  any  legislative  body, 
whether  it  is  State  or  National,  is  tradi- 

Certataly  a  part  of  the  tradition  over 
scores  of  years  is  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  traditionally  considered 
money  legislation  first:  and  the  other 
House  shall  liave  the  right  to  change 
that  legislation,  to  raise  it  or  lower  it.  or 
to  get  together  and  agree  to  it.  This 
may  not  be  the  choice  of  everybody,  or 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  but  it 
has  distinct  advantages  to  both  bodies. 
Rather  than  blow  up  the  entire  bill  which 
we  are  considering— and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a  time  bomb  that  would  cer- 
tainly explode  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  destroy  all  hope  of  reor- 
ganization— I  ask  that  this  amendment 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
vote  at  this  time.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  which 
is  now  pending. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remsdnder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 
[Putting  the  question.] 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   26 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  26  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  Im- 
mediately after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
123  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following  new  lt«n : 
"Sec.  133.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 
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"STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATB 

••SEC.    123.  Rule    XXXH   of    the    Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"  'RULE  XXXII 

'"Busnress  coNTiNXJEn  from  session  to 

SESSION 

•■  '1  At  the  second  or  any  subsequent  ses- 
sion Of  a  Congress,  the  legislative  business 
of  the  Senate  which  remained  undetermined 
at  the  close  of  the  next  preceding  session  of 
that  Congress  shall  be  resumed  and  pro- 
ceeded with  in  the  same  manner  as  If  no 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  had  taken  place. 

■'  -2  The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress 
on  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  a  quorum  being  pres- 
ent A  majority  of  the  Senators  voting  and 
present  shall  prevail.  They  may  be  changed 
at  any  time  as  provided  in  these  rxUes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  amendment  would  repeal  subsec- 
tion 2  of  rule  XXKH  of  the  Senate, 
which  presently  reads: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less they  are  changed  as  provided  In  these 
rules. 


Mr.  President,  that  provision  was 
adopted  in  the  Senate  on  January  12. 
1959.  at  the  insistence  of  the  then  ma- 
jority leader,  the  preBent  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  adopted  after  a 
filibuster  against  a  proposal  to  change 
rule  XXII  of  the  Senate,  so  as  to  provide 
for  majority  cloture,  and  came  about  in 
the  context  of  debate  on  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  change  ite  rules  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  believed  that  tlie  adoption  of  this 
section  2  of  rule  XXXn  was  unwise  at 
the  time  and  should  be  repealed.  One 
gets  into  a  legalistic  argument,  not  un- 
like the  question  of  how  many  angels  can 
dance  on  the  point  Of  a  needle,  when  one 
considers  whether  the  Senate  is  a  con- 
tinuing body  or  not.  The  answer.  I 
think,  is  nonetheleas  clear,  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  continuing  body  for  some  pur- 
poses and  not  for  others. 

For  example,  at  the  end  of  the  90th 
Congress,  all  bUls  undisposed  of  as  of 
that  time  will  die  and  cannot  be  enacted 
by  a  subsequent  Congress  unless  rein- 
troduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  terms  of  two- 
thirds  of  Members  of  the  Senate  con- 
tinue and  only  one-third  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  elected.  So  that,  in  that 
sense,  67  Senators  continue  without  any 
further  ratification  of  their  terms  by 
their  constituents. 

Thus,  one  could  go  to  considerable 
lengths  to  prove  that  for  certain  pur- 
poses the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body 
and  for  certain  purposes  it  is  not. 

In  my  judgment,  none  of  that  argu- 
ment can  covmtervall  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  ths  United  States, 
which  states  that  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate—and I  am  paraphrasing  here — shall 
have  the  authority  to  adopt  their  own 
rules  and  that  a  majority  shall  be  a  quo- 
rum for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
business. 

To  me,  the  briefs  filed  and  the 
speeches  and  arguments  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  biennial  discusalon  on 
rule  XXn.  are  as  clear  as  crystal  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposition  tluat  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  Session  the  Senate  has 


the  same  right  the  House  has  to  adopt 
new  rules.  Accordingly,  as  those  briefs 
argued— and.  as  I  believe— section  2  of 
rule  XXXn  is  unconstitutional. 

Now.  I  am  under  no  illusions  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  pending  amendment.  I  know 
what  happened  earlier  this  year  when, 
after  extensive  debate,  the  Senate  re- 
fused by  a  majority  to  rule  on  the  ques- 
tion posed  by  Vice  President  Humphrey 
as  to  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  termi- 
nate del>ate  with  respect  to  a  rules 
change  which  was  raised  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Congress. 

On  behalf  of  the  minority— whether 
learned  or  not— I  believe  that  that  deci- 
sion was  wrong.  I  noted  that  by  a  later 
vote  53  Members  of  the  Senate  indicat- 
ed their  desire  to  change  rule  XXn  In 
order  to  provide  that  three-fifths  of 
those  Senators  present  and  voting  should 
be  able  to  close  debate  through  the  me- 
dium of  cloture  and  proceed  to  a  vote  on 
the  pending  matter. 

I  have  no  illusions  that,  by  reopening 
that  question,  by  submitting  this  present 
rule,  the  Senate  will  change  that  result. 
But  the  day  will  come,  in  my  judgment— 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  says  that  I 
am  an  optimist  and  I  certainly  am— and 
I  make  this  statement,  not  only  optimis- 
tically but  also.  I  think,  with  a  fair  sense 
of  realism — the  time  will  come,  and  come 
in  the  not-too-distant  future,  when  the 
Senate  will  rouse  itself  from  its  lethargy 
and  finally  modernize  its  procedures  so 
that  the  majority  rule  may  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  the  proposed 
amendment  woiUd  do.  I  would  incorpo- 
rate by  reference,  but  not  in  the  Record, 
the  able  areuments  made  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovERNl,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL].  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  in  support  ol 
the  general  thesis  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  proposed  amendment. 
Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

Mr.    MONRONEY.     Mr.   President.  I 
shall  not  take  too  much  of  the  time  of 
the  Senate.    This  is  a  matter  which  I 
feel  every  Senator  recognizes  has  been 
carefully  and  thoroughly  discussed  as  to 
the  effect  in  the  Senate  of  adopting  new 
rules  at  the  beginning  of  each  session 
In  fact,  we  had  a  great  many  days  ol 
debate  on  it.  with  thorough  understand- 
ing I  think,  on  the  part  of  every  one  ol 
the  100  Senators.    When  the  vote  came, 
it  had  the  result  of  determining  that  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body  and  that  the 
rules  go  on  from  session  to  session. 

I  think  of  the  history  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  Houses,  the  House  being 
a  body  which  is  de  novo  each  2  years 
that  Members  and  officers  have  been 
sworn  in.  and  adoption  of  rules  each  ses- 
sion and  election  of  officers  occur;  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  matter  of  Senate 
organization  has  clear  indication  ana 
precedents  all  over  the  years  that  tne 
Senate  is.  in  fact,  a  continuing  body. 

The  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  are  always  con- 
tinuing Memt»ers  and  one-third  axe 
newly  elected,  even  though  they  may  w 
succeeding  themselves.  I  beUeve.  would 
point  to  the  Senate's  being  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  a  continuing  body. 

I  feel  that  we  will  be  doing  a  great  dU- 
service   to  say   that  the   rules  of  tn* 


Senate,  generated  over  many,  many 
years,  should  be  thrown  away  with  each 
passing  Senate  session  and  a  new  set 
of  rules  would  be  subject  to  passage  on 
the  opening  day.  including  rule  XXU,  or 
jny  other  of  the  Standing  Rules  ol  the 
Senate,  if  a  mere  majority  of  the  Senate 
chose  to  do  so  on  that  day. 

Provisions  are  made  for  modification 
of  Senate  rules.  They  can  be  changed 
when  the  Senate  so  determines  that  It 
vlshes  to  do  so. 

For  that  reason,  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  thoroughly  considered  this  matter 
at  great  length  at  the  opening  of  this 
session,  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  is  funda- 
mentally an  amendment  dealing  with 
floor  procedures  in  adopting  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  and  is  also  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  grant  of  authority  to 
the  Committee  on  Organization  of  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  no  serious  considera- 
tton  could  have  been  given  in  the  com- 
mittee for  this  amendment  which  was 
suggested  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
nor  would  we  have  been  able,  I  feel,  to 
approve  it,  had  it  been  eligible. 

The  fact  of  the  Senate  being  a  con- 
tinuing body  is,  I  feel,  certainly  merited 
by  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  wishes  no  more  time.  I  am 
prepared  to  }ield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  speak  very  briefly  on  the  rest  of 
my  time.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  suggested 
that  this  is  an  unprecedented  amend- 
ment, that  is.  to  provide  that  a  legislative 
body  should  have  the  authority  to  fix  its 
own  rules  at  the  time  it  convenes. 

I  point  out  to  him  that  this  is  a  rule 
of  the  House  and  has  been  since  the  Con- 
stitution was  ratified. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  in 
each  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  50 
States,  including  State  senates,  new  rules 
are  adopted  as  a  matter  of  course  at  the 
beginning  of  each  biennial  session.  I 
should  not  say  new  rules,  because  or- 
dinarily the  old  rules  are  adopted  by  a 
voice  vote,  because  there  is  no  desire  to 
change  them;  but,  nevertheless,  the  right 
exists  for  every  member  of  such  legisla- 
tive bodies  to  propose  new  rules  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session. 

>fr.  President,  all  the  pending  amend- 
Qient  would  do  would  be  to  extend  to 
Senators  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
which  every  other  legislator  in  the 
United  States  presently  enjoys. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
there  would  not  be  a  great  hassle  over  the 
rules  each  session.  There  have  been  his- 
toric hassles  over  the  rules  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  controversy  was  the  fight  over 
Seed's  rules.  I  beUeve  in  the  1880's.  which 
abolished  the  filibuster  in  the  House, 
streamlined  and  modernized  House  pro- 
cedures, and  generally  made  the  House 
of  Representatives  capable  of  performing 
Its  legislative  responsibilities,  a  capability 
which  had  not  theretofore  existed,  for 
reasons  set  forth  at  some  length  In  many 
°*  the  works  on  congressional  procedure, 
which  I  shall  not  mention  here  since 


they  would  unduly  extend  my  remarks. 

There  was  another  similar  rules  revo- 
lution in  the  House  at  the  time  some  of 
the  powers  given  the  Speaker  imder  the 
leadership  of  Thomas  Reed,  of  Maine. 
back  In  the  1880's  were  revoked  and 
eliminated  liecause  it  was  felt  that  the 
then  Speaker  Joseph  Cannon  was  exer- 
cising imdue  power. 

There  was  &  hassle  In  the  Senate  in 
1917,  after  "a  small  group  of  willful  men" 
had  refused  to  pass  Woodrow  Wilson's 
measure  to  arm  merchant  ships  shortly 
before  we  entered  World  War  I. 

The  late  Senator  Thomas  Walsh  in- 
sisted, and  insisted  successfully,  that  the 
Senate  then,  for  the  first  time,  adopt  a 
rule  which  would  permit  debate  to  be 
terminated  on  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  present  and  voting. 

That  caused  quite  a  furor  at  the  time. 
I  think  historians  believe  that  Senator 
Walsh  rendered  a  great  service  to  his 
country  by  then  insisting  on  the  adoption 
of  rule  XXn.  

In  my  judgment,  rule  XXn  Is  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  modern  world, 
and  the  Senate  has  the  right,  the  con- 
stitutional right,  to  change  that  rule,  and, 
in  my  judgment,  many  other  rvles,  and 
should  do  so  in  order  to  bring  its  proce- 
dures up  to  date. 

I  noted,  during  the  debate  on  rule 
XXII — and  I  am  glad  to  see  present  in 
the  Chamber  my  good  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI — 
that  he  and  a  number  of  other  Senators 
from  small  States  had  opposed  any 
change  in  rule  XXII.  On  the  other  hand. 
a  nimiber  of  Senators  from  small  States, 
such  as  the  two  Senators  from  Montana, 
felt  the  rights  of  the  smaller  States  were 
not  prejudiced  and  would  not  be  preju- 
diced by  a  change  in  the  rule. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  has  been  in  favor  of  mod- 
erate civil  rights  legislation.  I  make 
these  comments  only  because  he  is  here, 
and  to  urge  him  to  reconsider  his  point 
of  view  and  give  some  thought  to  whether 
the  rights  of  the  small  States  would  not 
be  protected  under  a  change  in  the  fili- 
buster rule. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  wish  to  yield  now,  or  to  con- 
tinue? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 
How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining,  Mr. 
President?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  brought  out  my  position 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  rule 
vvii,  that  there  is  much  more  at  stake 
than  the  question  of  protecting  the  right 
of  small  States.  My  position  on  it  goes 
back  to  what  I  suppose  one  could  say  is 
that  of  a  student  of  political  science. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  the  kind  of  merged,  balanced  repre- 
sentation in  this  country  that  our  Con- 
stitution provides  for,  which  has  worked, 
and  which  not  only  protects  the  minority 
from  being  loaded  down  overwhelmingly 
by  the  majority — so  that  the  majority 
can  have  a  great  deal  of  weight — ^but 
likewise  protects  geographic  sections  as 


well  as  many  other  matters  that  provide 
the  interplay  of  a  workable  government. 
I  have  not  been  persuaded  by  any  of 
the  recent  developments  that  there  is  a 
real  need  for  a  change.  On  most  of  the 
past  votes  on  this  issue,  as  the  Senator 
will  recall,  there  has  been  difficulty  in 
getting  a  majority.  The  last  vote  on 
the  issue  got  beyond  the  majority  line. 
But  I  think  this  issue  should  properly 
be  discussed  when  we  are  si>eaking  of  the 
substantive  issue  rather  than  an  emo- 
tional one.  I  think  it  is  better  that  we 
talk  about  it  now  rather  than  when  there 
is  an  issue  on  civil  rights;  when  men 
want  to  rush  certain  legislation  throuigh, 
and  try  to  have  a  rule  change  because  of 
the  emotions  triggered  at  that  moment. 
I  think  this  question  should  not  have 
consideration  in  those  circumstances. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  bringing  it  up  now,  when  a 
real,  substantive  question  is  at  stake.  I 
did  not  want  to  have  remain  in  the 
Record  the  idea  that  a  small  group  was 
tr3ring  to  hold  back  a  mass  of  those  who 
wanted  to  get  certain  legislation  through. 
I  think  the  rule  serves  a  constructive 
purpose  in  the  delicate  balance  of  the 
I>olitical  machinery  in  a  coimtry  where 
the  interests  are  widespread  and  where 
there  is  a  diversity  of  interest.  I  would 
rather  leave  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  able  presentation  of  his  case.  He 
came  to  the  Senate  as  a  distinguished 
social  scientist  and  historian  from  the 
University  of  Wyoming.  I  Imow  he  is 
thinlting  in  terms  of  political  science.  I 
only  regret  that  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
conclusion  which  he  has  reached. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  do  vmh  to  state  that  the 
amendment  of  the  disting\iished  Senator 
from  PennsylvEinia  involves  much  more 
than  rule  XXII.  In  fact,  it  subjects  to 
approval  or  disapproval  any  of  the  stand- 
ing rules  of  the  Senate  on  opening  day 
and  leads  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
longstanding  acceptance  of  the  contin- 
uing nature  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Of  course,  everybody  realizes  that  the 
House  is  new  each  2  years,  by  its  very 
organlzaticm,  and  that  there  Is  no  carry- 
over. The  rules  of  the  Senate  carry 
over.  They  continue  until  the  Senate 
decides  otherwise. 

I  yield  back  my  time  and  ask  for  a 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  such  time  as  I  may  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
t>een  jrielded  back.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXmiUENT   NO.   37 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  27  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  amendment  No.  27. 

The  amendment  (No.  27)  was  read 
by  the  assistant  legislative  clerk,  as 
follows: 
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On  page  a,  In  the  table  ot  contents,  Im- 
mediately after  the  Item  relating  to  secUon 
122   of   the   bUl.   insert   the  foUowlng  new 
Item: 
"Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30,  between  Unes  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"STANDINO  BULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

"Sec.  123.  Rule  XXIV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thMCOf  the  foUowlng  new  rale: 
"  'Rtjle  XT  J 

"  'iNSniUCTlONS  TO  REPORT  ON  MAJOR  LEGISLA- 
TIVE MATTERS 

•'  '1  It  shall  be  In  order  at  any  time  after 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business  for  any 
Senator  to  make  a  motion  to  denominate  any 
measure  then  pending  in  any  committee  or 
■ubcommlttee  of  the  Senate  as  a  "major  legis- 
lative matter,"  and  such  motion  shall  be  a 
privileged  matter  and  subject  to  immediate 
TOnslderatlon,  provided  that  a  notice  of  In- 
tention to  make  such  a  motion  shall  have 
been  presented  on  the  previous  calendar  day 
on  which  the  Senate  was  In  session,  and 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

"  '2  Debate  upon  such  motion  shall  be 
Umlted  to  eight  hours,  the  time  to  be  evenly 
divided  between  the  opponents  and  propo- 
nents of  the  motion. 

"'3.  Such  motion,  when  agreed  to,  shall 
constitute  an  Instruction  to  the  committee  to 
which  the  measure  denominated  a  "major 
legislative  matter"  has  been  referred  to  report 
such  measure  to  the  Senate  within  thirty 
calendar  days,  by  poll  or  otherwise,  with  the 
recommendation  (a)  that  It  be  passed,  or 
(b)  that  it  not  be  passed,  or  (c)  that  It  be 
passed  with  such  amendments  as  shall  be 
recommended'. ' ' 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Who 

yields  time?  ,  ,^ 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Although  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  are  its  creatures 
and  its  agents,  no  procedures  presently 
exist  by  which  the  Senate  can  exercise 
Its  authority  over  a  committee  in  a  fair, 
orderly,  and  effective  manner.    In  fact, 
Mr.  President.  If  I  may  be  permitted  an 
observation,  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  have 
slowly  but  surely  got  Into  the  psycho- 
logical situation  where  the  committees 
are  not  the  servants  of  the  Senate  or  its 
agents,  but  are  its  masters.    Such  is  the 
power  exercised  by  the  chairman  of  leg- 
islative committees  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  the  large  body  of 
the  Senate  all  too  frequently  finds  itself 
the  captive  instead  of  the  master  of  the 
committees.  _,„ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Under  the  present 
rules  of  the  Senate,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  Senate,  upon  a  simple 
vote  discharging  a  committee,  has  the 
right  at  any  time  to  call  back  from  a 
committee  a  matter  which  it  had  before 
that  time  entrusted  to  It? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  in- 
dulge me,  I  intend  to  come  to  that  in  a 
minute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Well,  that  is  the  case, 

is  it  not? 
Mr.  CLARK.    The  answer  is,  "Yes." 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   CLARK.     This  matter  becomes 
particularly  perthient  when  Congress  is 
dealing  with  recommendations  of  the 
Executive  which  are  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive's major  legislative   program.     We 
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are  all  aware  that  many  a  President,  for 
many  a  year,  recommended  civil  rights 
legislation,  but  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary never  reported  It.  We  are  all 
aware  that  in  days  past,  if  not  today— 
and  possibly  today— the  President  has 
recommended  fiscal  legislation  which 
not  only  did  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House,  but  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Finance  Committee  in 
the  Senate;  and  for  many  a  long  year, 
due  to  the  seniority  system  and  the  con- 
trol of  committees  by  ultraconservative 
chairmen,  the  custom  of  "pickling"  leg- 
islation recommended  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  became  current  and 
choice. 

Of  course,  as  a  coordinate  body  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
legislature— namely.  Congress— has  ev- 
ery right  to  reject,  to  amend,  to  modify, 
or  to  pass  the  major  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  Executive;  but  the 
purport,  the  thrust  of  this  amendment 
is  to  suggest  that  the  committees  have 
no  right  to  bottle  up  those  legislative 
recommendations  and  not  give  the  body 
Itself  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  them. 
My  thesis  is  that  any  President  of  the 
United  States  has  a  right,  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  under  the  orderly  processes 
of  government,  to  have  a  vote  on  the 
merits  of  his  major  legislative  proposals 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  House  or  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
suggested  a  few  moments  ago,  that  the 
rules  do  presently  provide  for  a  motion 
to  discharge  a  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  a  measure.  For  reasons 
I  indicated  a  few  moments  ago,  this 
motion  to  discharge  is  rarely  used,  be- 
cause the  Senate  has  tended  to  become 
the  servant  of  its  committees  rather  than 
the  master;  and  It  Is  certainly  a  rash 
junior  Member  of  this  body  who  would 
move  to  discharge  a  committee  of  Im- 
portant legislation,  where  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  was  a  powerful  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  establishment,  and  was 
determined  to  "pickle"  or  to  bottle  up 
the  legislation. 

It  is  true  that  for  the  past  couple  of 
years  this  procedure  has  not  often  been 
followed.  But  what  was  done  in  the  past 
may  well  be  done  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture again,  procedure  of  delay,  and  this 
may  be  applied  to  some  of  the  Great 
Society  legislation— particularly  of  a  fis- 
cal nature— which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  might  ardently  desire  to 
tiave  passed. 

Moreover,  a  motion  to  discharge  can- 
not be  used  to  secure  committee  consid- 
eration of  a  subject.    You  discharge ''a 
committee  of  a  measure,  but  you  do  not 
tell  it  to  think  about  it.     You  do  not 
tell  it  to  hold  hearings.  You  do  not  tell  it 
to  mark  up  a  bill,  or  decide  it  does  not 
not  want  to  mark  up  a  bill.    You  do  not 
tell  it  to  render  a  report,  whether  favor- 
able or  unfavorable,  on  a  proposal  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.   So  a  vast 
silence  can  descend  upon  a  wide  area  of 
proposed   legislation,   without   anybody 
taking    the    responsibility    for    having 
"pickled"  or  bottled  up  the  bill.    This, 
I  submit,  is  not  Bound  legislative  proce- 
dure, and  the  proposed  amendment  would 
change  that  situation. 


Moreover,  a  motion  to  discharge,  as 
the  Senator  from  Florida  did  not  point 
out,  is  subject  to  unlimited  debate,  and 
therefore  can  be  filibustered.    So,  in  ef- 
fect, a  small  group  of  determined  Sen- 
ators could  prevent  a  motion  to  discharge 
from  ever  coming  to  a  vote.    The  end 
result  is  that  there  is  no  effective  way, 
under  present  procedures,  by  which  a 
majority,  or  even  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  Senate  can,  in  the  first 
instance,  require  a  committee  to  consider 
a  bill  strongly  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident, to  hold  hearings,  to  mark  it  up 
and   report  it  out  either  favorably  or 
unfavorably. 

Of  course,  if  a  motion  to  discharge  is 
filed,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  could  impose  cloture.    But 
that  is  a  long  and  cumbersome  process, 
ill  suited,  I  believe,  to  a  motion  to  dis- 
charge.   This   proposal   would   remedy 
the  defects  of  which  I  have  just  spoken, 
by  creating  a  privileged  motion  to  de- 
nominate any  measure  pending  in  a  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  as  a  "major  leg- 
islative matter."    That  motion  would  be 
privileged,  provided  that  a  notice  of  in- 
tention to  make  it  had  been  presented 
on  the  previous  calendar  day  and  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record.    Debate 
on  the  motion,  under  the  proposed  rule, 
would  be  limited  to  8  hours.    The  time 
would  be  divided  equally  between  oppo- 
nents and  proponents.    Such  motion,  If 
carried  by  a  majority  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting,  would  constitute  an 
instruction  to  the  committee  to  which 
the  measure  had  been  referred  to  report 
it  to  the  Senate  within  30  calendar  days, 
by  poll  or  otherwise,  with  the  recom- 
mendation: first,  that  it  pass;  second, 
that  it  not  be  passed,  or  third,  that  it 
pass  with  amendments,  stating  the  rec- 
ommended amendments. 

In  addition  to  the  other  benefits  of 
this  proposed  rule,  I  would  note  that  it 
would  tend  to  do  what  I  strongly  believe 
is  highly  desirable,  which  is  to  give  the 
majority  leader— who  would  presumably 
support    the    recommendations   of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  when  the 
President  is  of  the  same  political  party- 
an  additional  tool  over  the  committee 
chairman  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  which  might  be  "PicklinO' 
bottling  up  legislation  which  the  Presi- 
dent  ardently   desires.     This,   in  turn, 
would,  in  my  Judgment,  tend  to  change 
the  present  situation  to  which  I  adverted 
a  few  moments  ago,  which,  in  my  (pin- 
ion, in  many  instances,  results  in  the 
legislative  committees  being  the  mastep 
of   the   Senate,   instead   of   the  Senate 
being  the  masters  of  its  conunittees- 
which  it  creates  as  its  agents. 

Accordingly,  I  would  hope  that  the 
pending  amendment^making,  I  beUeve, 
a  highly  desirable  change  in  procedure, 
strengthening  the  hand  of  the  Pre» 
of  the  United  States  without  giving  Wm 
undue  power,  and  strengthemng  tne 
hand  of  the  majority  leader  without  ^• 
ing  him  undue  power— would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  tli»L^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WW 
yields  time?  , .    .  , 

Mr.   MONRONEY.     Mr.  President, 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvanla. 


In  the  first  place,  this  voids  the  re- 
strictions that  were  placed  upon  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Organization,  be- 
cause it  deals  with  the  floor  procedures  of 
the  Senate,  wliich  procedures  were  de- 
nied us  in  the  consideration  of  recom- 
mendations that  we  would  be  able  to 
make. 

Second.  I  feel  that  the  amendment 
would  be  quite  dangerous. 

The  amendment  would  permit  the  Sen- 
ate, under  limited-debate  procedure,  to 
de^gnate  any  measure  pending  in  a  com- 
mittee as  a  major  legislative  matter, 
which  designation  would  require  the 
committee  involved  to  report  that  meas- 
ure within  30  calendar  days. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senate  now  has 
the  power  to  discharge  its  committees 
from  the  consideration  of  any  matter. 
The  process  is  not  an  easy  one.  and  for 
good  reason.  While  the  committees  are 
the  creatures  and  agents  of  the  Senate, 
they  are  also  composed  of  the  Senate's 
experts  in  the  fields  over  which  they  have 
Jurisdiction.  The  function  of  the  Senate 
as  a  house  of  revision  is  furthered  by 
maintaining  procedures  that  will  en- 
hance detailed  examination  of  proposed 
legislation.  Any  procedure  that  makes 
it  easy  to  discharge  committees  reduces 
the  capability  and  the  capacity  of  the 
Senate  to  obtain  fuU  consideration  by  its 
expert  Senators. 

Second,  there  is  another  method  by 
which  laggard  committees  may  be  or- 
dered to  report  bills.  This  involves  in- 
structing a  committee  to  report  by  a  cer- 
tain date.  The  Senate  is  naturally  and 
rightfully  reluctant  to  follow  such  a  pro- 
cedure, for  it  may  lead  to  hasty  and  ill- 
drawn  legislation.  However,  under  ex- 
traordinary conditions  the  Senate  has 
Instructed  its  committees,  as  it  did,  for 
example,  in  1964  when  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  ordered  to  report  a 
civQ  rights  bill. 

Considering  the  function  of  the  Senate 
and  the  devices  already  available  for 
bringing  legislation  out  of  committees, 
this  amendment  is  unnecessary. 

In  the  committee  bill  of  rights,  which 
was  hicluded  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Reorganization  Act  now  pending,  we 
provided  a  system  whereby  a  committee 
chairman,  no  matter  how  opposed  he 
might  be  to  legislation,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  call  his  committee  into  session 
when  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
C(Hnmittee  sign  a  notice  that  they  wish 
to  proceed  with  a  matter.  The  major- 
ity would  t)e  in  sole  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness that  would  be  brought  before  the 
committee. 

Thus,  the  motion  to  consider  in  open 
hearings  and  make  up  or  mark  up  or 
table  the  legislation  is  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  majority. 

I  think  it  is  a  far  better  procedure 
to  give  that  right  to  the  majority  within 
the  committee  without  the  pressures  In- 
curred when  a  matter  is  declared  to  be 
legislation  of  national  importance  and 
without  giving  what,  in  effect,  is  a  right 
to  order  the  committee  to  be  discharged 
from  the  consideration  of  a  bill  or  to 
report  a  bill  up  or  down. 

I  think  that  Members  of  Congress  are 
tully  familiar  with  the  chrcumstances  of 
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the  proposed  legislation.  I  do  not  care 
to  belabor  the  matter  further. 

If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time,  we  can  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
want  the  Record  to  note  that  in  dispos- 
ing of  these  amendments  today  I  am 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  if  they  were 
pressed  to  a  roUcall  vote,  they  would 
be  defeated,  probably  by  large  major- 
ities. 

Very  few  Senators  are  present  on  the 
floor.  The  voice  votes  are  usually  2  or  3 
tol. 

I  actually  got  one  vote  on  my  side  a 
few  moments  ago.  I  think  that  vote  was 
4  to  2. 

This  is  a  sort  of  pro  forma  arrange- 
ment that  we  are  going  through  in  order 
to  expedite  matters  and  make  a  his- 
torical record  of  the  amendments  on  the 
bill. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
for  the  Record  that  that  vote  was  6  to  1. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    29 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  29  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  In  the  table  of  contents.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Item  relating  to  section  122 
of  the  bUl,  Insert  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"STANDING  BULES  Or  THE  SENATE 

"Sec.  123.  Rule  XXIV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  ot  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  'Rule  XXIV 

"  "APPOINTMENT     OP     COMMITTEES 

"  '1.  At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  appoint  the 
members  of  each  standing  committee,  and 
unless  otherwise  ordered,  of  each  other  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  AU  members  of  each 
such  committee  so  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  one  ballot.  A  plurality  of  the 
votes  cast  shaU  be  required  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  each  such  commit- 
tee. 

"  'In  the  even  a  vacancy  occurs  for  any 
reason  In  the  membership  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee and  of  any  other  committee  of  the 
Senate  during  a  session  of  Congress,  the  Sen- 
ate shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. A  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be 
required  In  the  filling  of  a  vacancy. 

"  '2.  Upon  the  appointment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  such  committee  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Congress  pursuant  to  paragraph 
1,  the  majority  members  thereof  shall  elect 
by  secret  ballot  of  the  majority  members  of 
the  committee  one  member  of  that  commit- 
tee to  be  chairman  thereof.  Such  member 
BhaU  be  of  the  majority  party  of  the  Senate. 
A  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast 
by  the  majority  members  of  the  committee 
shaU  be  required  for  the  election  of  a  chair- 
man of  any  such  committee. 


"  'No  Senator  shall  be  elected  or  shaU  con* 
tlnue  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a  standing 
committee  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  but  nothing  herein  contained 
ShaU  prevent  a  Senator  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  seventy  from  serving  as  a  member  of 
any  committee. 

"  'When  a  permanent  vacancy  occurs  for 
any  reason  In  the  chairmanship  of  a  stand- 
ing committee  and  of  any  other  committee  of 
the  Senate,  the  vacancy  in  the  membership 
shall  first  be  filled  (If  necessary)  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  1  hereof,  and  a  succesaor 
chairman  thereafter  elected  as  hereinabove 
provided. 

"  'No  Senator  shaU  be  chairman  of  more 
than  one  standing  committee  nor  of  more 
than  one  subcommittee  of  each  commlttM 
of  which  he  may  be  a  member.' " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Add  new  paragraph  at  the  end: 

"SELECTION    AND    RETIREMENT    OF    COMMTTTES 
CBAI&MKN 

"(3)  Nothing  contained  in  this  rule  shaU 
prevent  the  election  of  any  Senator  as  the 
chairman  of  any  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  who  was  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee on  February  1,  1967." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  mod- 
ification creates  a  grandfather  clause 
with  respect  to  present  chairmen  who 
attain  the  age  of  70. 

I  have,  of  course,  no  desire  to  cause 
the  removal  of  any  of  my  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  presently  serving 
as  chairmen  of  committees  and  who  have 
passed  the  delicate  time  in  life  of  three 
score  and  10  years. 

Desiring  to  maintain  proper  anonym- 
ity, I  state  that  there  are  presently  six 
such  beloved  colleagues  and  that  a 
seventh  will  reach  the  mystic  age  of 
70  in  November  of  this  year.  Many  of 
these  gentlemen  are  my  warm,  personal 
friends. 

I  would  not  want  to  do  anything  which 
might  interfere  with  their  continuing  to 
serve  as  chairmen  of  committees  as  long 
as  they  see  fit. 

The  amendment  hcs  several/  tlirusta. 
The  first  calls  for  the  election  of  chair- 
men of  standing  committees  by  secret 
ballot  of  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress. The  present  procedure  is.  if  I 
may  say  so.  mildly  comic.  What  hap- 
pens Is  that  the  steering  committee  of 
the  majority  party— on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve — meets  each  year  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  membership  of  all  com- 
mittees which  are  assigned  to  the  ma- 
jority party,  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished ratios.  Then  the  committee  on 
committees  of  the  minority  party — at 
present,  the  Republican  Party — fills  the 
vacancies  occurring  in  its  membership 
on  each  committee,  under  the  readjusted 
ratio,  and  the  committee  vacancies  as 
thus  filled  are  reported  to  the  Senate  and 
actually  adc^ted  by  the  Senate  without 
debate  and  on  voice  vote. 

One  may  ask,  "How  do  you  decide  who 
is  chairman?"  The  chairman  is  desig- 
nated by  putting  his  name  first  on  the 
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list  of  the  majority  members;  and  when 
the  Senate  approves  the  list  agreed  to 
by  the  steering  committee  and  the  com- 
mittee on  committees,  that  Individual 
automatically  becomes  chairman. 

How  do  you  decide  whom  to  put  at  the 
head  of  the  list?  On  the  basis  of  senior- 
ity— ^Just  straight  seniority.  If  a  vacancy 
occurs  during  a  congressional  session, 
the  vacancy  Is  filled  in  the  same  way,  by 
the  next  senior  member  of  the  majority 
puiy  automatically  acceding  to  the  role 
of  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  the  longer  I  am  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  the  less  I  feel  that  the 
seniority  system  is  a  wicked  thing.  In 
fact,  I  have  already  become  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  seniority  system  to  a  mod- 
est extent,  In  connection  with  my  mem- 
bership on  three  Senate  committees,  and 
have  become  the  chairman  of  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  rather  Important  and  useful 
subcommittee — again,  by  reason  of  my 
soilority.  However,  it  has  never  seemed 
to  me  that  the  present  method  of  select- 
ing committee  chairmen  makes  any  sense 
at  all;  and  I  have  always  believed  that 
the  members  of  a  Senate  committee 
should  have  the  same  privilege  that  is 
accorded  the  members  of  any  other  com- 
mittee of  which  I  have  ever  heard,  that 
of  selecting  their  own  chairman. 

Every  now  and  then.  In  civil  life,  we 
find  an  Instance  in  which  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  is  designated  by  the  ap- 
pointing authority.  But  ordinarily  the 
chairman  is  elected  by  the  members. 
Even  where  the  chairman  is  designated 
by  the  appointing  authority,  seniority 
does  not  automatically  apply. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
quire a  secret  ballot  of  the  members  of 
Uie  majority  on  that  particular  commit- 
tee, to  decide  whom  they  wish  to  be 
chairman.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  nor- 
mal, democratic,  American  right. 

Such  is  the  strength  of  tradition  in 
this  body,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  9 
times  out  of  10  the  secret  ballot  would 
result  in  the  election  of  the  most  senior 
member— possibly  in  19  cases  out  of  20. 
However,  during  my  10  years  of  service 
in  the  Senate,  Instances  have  occurred 
in  which  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
was  clearly  out  of  tune  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  of  his  com- 
mittee. In  such  an  instance,  by  secret 
^liallot,  I  believe  that  the  members  of  the 
majority  should  be  permitted  to  make 
another  choice.  This  would  have  the 
additional  salutary  effect  of  somewhat 
restraining  what  might  otherwise  be- 
come the  normal  human  arrogance  of  an 
individual  who  had  adequate  seniority 
and  was  perhaps  sometimes  Inclined  to 
use  his  power  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  prevent  the  will  of  a  majority 
of  his  committee  from  prevailing.  That 
would  not  happen  very  often,  but  in  my 
Judgment  it  would  be  a  salutary  check. 

Accordingly,  the  thrust  of  the  first  part 
of  this  amendment  would  be  to  require 
chairmen  to  be  elected  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Congress  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  members  on  the  committee  repre- 
senting the  majority  party,  and  the  fill- 
ing in  like  manner  of  vacancies  which 
occurred  during  sessions. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
deals  with  a  subject  which  is  sensitive, 
indeed.  As  we  all  grow  older — and  I  am 
growing  older,  also — the  question  always 


arises  whether  we  are  capable,  as  age 
creeps  on,  of  seeing,  ourselves  as  others 
see  us: 


O  wad  some  powet  the  gtftle  gle  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us! 

Flattery  is  a  common  method  of 
achieving  what  we  want  in  life,  and  I 
love  it.  Flattery  will  get  people  almost 
anywhere  with  me.  I  suspect  that  as  one 
grows  older,  more  and  more  of  one's 
friends  are  apt  to  come  up  and  say, 
whether  they  believe  it  or  not,  "Senator, 
you  don't  look  a  day  older  than  you  did 
30  years  ago";  or,  "Senator,  your  mind 
Is  just  as  sharp  and  just  as  keen  and 
your  energies  just  as  undiminished  as 
they  were  when  I  first  knew  you  as  a 
young  man."  This  is  nice  to  hear,  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  true. 

I  have  noticed — ^I  hasten  to  add  that  I 
have  not  noticed  it  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  present  Members  of  the  Senate,  but  I 
have  noticed  it  in  other  areas  of  life — that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  linger  on  in  posi- 
tions of  power  after  one's  faculties  are 
no  longer  as  alert  and  keen  as  they  once 
were.  Therefore,  most  important  corpo- 
rations which  require  drive,  energy,  and 
a  keen  mind  from  their  executives  retire 
them  at  varying  ages — sometimes  60, 
sometimes  65,  sometimes  70.  Rarely  is  a 
corporation  executive  these  days  allowed 
to  serve  as  such  after  he  has  attained 
the  age  of  70. 

I  do  not  believe  that  practices  in  busi- 
ness or  industry  are  necessarily  applica- 
ble In  politics.  But  I  do  believe  that  the 
tendency  to  linger  on  Is  a  fsu:t  with  re- 
spect to  politics  in  general,  including 
that  part  of  politics  which  involves  the 
intramural  senatorial  decisions  by  which 
committee  chairmen  of  the  Senate  are 
selected. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  age  70  would  have 
no  bearing  at  all  on  the  continued  serv- 
ice on  the  committee  of  the  individual 
who  would  be,  by  the  proposed  rule, 
prohibited  from  continuing  to  serve  as 
chairman.  In  his  ripe  old  age  he  would 
continue  to  sit,  his  wisdom  would  be 
available  to  his  junior  colleagues  and,  no 
doubt,  in  many  instances  his  views  would 
continue  to  prevail;  but  he  would  be  re- 
lieved of  the  enormous  administrative 
burden  which  every  chairman  of  a  legis- 
lative committee  in  this  body  recognizes 
to  exist.  He  would  be  able  to  devote 
himself  in  his  declining  years  to  a  con- 
sideration of  legislative  matters  coming 
before  his  committee,  and  be  able  to  turn 
over  the  reins  of  office,  the  handling  of 
the  staff,  the  arrangements  for  hearings, 
presiding  at  the  markup  of  bills,  and  all 
of  that  tedious  work  which  is  so  time 
consuming  and  demanding  of  one's 
energy,  to  a  younger  colleague. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  with  the. 
inclusion  of  the  grandfather  clause  which 
I  have  added  to  modify  the  amendment, 
its  adoption  would  be  a  salutary  reform 
which  would  add  to  the  efiBclent  opera- 
tion of  this  body  without  in  any  way 
Impinging  upon  the  right  of  senior  Sena- 
tors in  their  declining  years  to  continue 
to  sit  as  members  in  good  standing  of  all 
committees  on  which  they  have  always 
served,  to  continue  to  make  their  excel- 
lent contributions  to  the  work  of  this 
body. 


Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Ribicoff  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to 
abolish  the  present  method  of  electing 
conimittee  chairmen  and  to  prohibit 
Senators  beyond  the  age  of  70  from  serv- 
ing as  committee  chairmen  of  any  stand- 
ing conunittees  of  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  most  important  amendment. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  amend- 
ments that  has  been  offered. 

Many  people  who  talk  about  the  se- 
niority system  fail  to  recognize  that  there 
is  no  seniority  rule  which  requires  the 
selection  of  the  Senator  longest  in  service 
on  that  particular  cconmlttee  to  become 
its  chairman  or  to  continue  to  be  its 
chairman  until  he  leaves  the  service  of 
the  Senate  or  imtil  he  dies. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  present 
system  offers  a  better  opportimity  for  a 
smoother,  more  efficient,  and  effective 
committee  system  in  that  it  transfers  to 
the  caucus  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  determination  of  the  selection  of 
committee  chairmen.  Under  custom, 
this  has  been  the  selection  of  the  senior 
member  of  a  committee  to  be  its  chair- 
man. The  recommendation  of  the  cau- 
cus comes  to  the  Senate,  and  it  is  the 
Senate  which  makes  the  appointment  to 
the  chairmanship  of  a  particular  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  grant  that  if  this 
system  were  changed  we  would  probabl; 
have  more  direct  action  among  the  ma- 
jority members  of  a  conrunittee  by  secret 
ballot  to  choose  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  presiune  that  under  the 
proposed  amendment,  such  action  would 
take  place  every  2  years,  and  the  des- 
ignation of  committee  chairmen  would 
be  required  at  each  new  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  that  assmnption,  I 
would  appreciate  enlightenment  from  the 
dlstingiiished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  process  would 
occur  every  2  years.  Everyone  knows 
the  close-knit  harmony  required  within 
a  committee  to  secure  consideration, 
hearings,  and  passage  by  the  Senate  of 
measures  reported  by  the  committee. 

To  divide  the  majority  members  of  a 
committee  in  a  highly  contested  electlcxi 
every  2  years  to  determine  who  shall 
be  the  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  would, 

1  believe,  be  more  disrupting  than  bene- 
ficial, if  the  committee  were  to  choose 
its  chairman  by  secret  ballot. 

Obviously,  the  majority  party  is  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  marshal  the  majority 
of  committee  votes.  The  Senate  major- 
ity member  is  charged  with  that  re- 
sponsibility. Consequently,  the  division 
between  two  popular  members  of  a  com- 
mittee would  have  a  divisive  and  disrupt- 
ing effect  if  there  were  a  challenge  every 

2  years  to  the  leadership  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  doubt  that  it  would  add  to  the 
quality  of  legislation  or  enhance  the 
harmony  of  the  majority  members  on 
the  committee. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  system 
we  now  have,  faulty  though  it  is,  of  allow- 
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ing  the  chairmanship  of  a  committee, 
regardless  of  personality,  to  go  to  the 
most  senior  member  of  a  committee  is 
the  best  method  we  have  been  able  to 
devise.  It  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to 
Congress,  but  as  Winston  Churchill  said : 

Democracy  Is  the  worst  form  of  govem- 
ment,  except  all  other  forms  of  government. 

I  would  say  that  seniority  is  probably 
the  worst  form  of  choosing  chairmen, 
except  for  all  other  forms  of  choosing 
chairmen.    There  is  no  happy  solution. 

The  present  system  eliminates  per- 
sonality clashes  and  acrimony  that  might 
occur  in  a  contest  or  campaign  for  a 
period  of  time  for  the  small  number  of 
votes  that  would  be  available  for  the 
majority  members  to  seek  the  blessing 
of  the  chairmanship  in  a  secret  ballot. 
For  that  reason,  I  doubt  whether  we 
would  be  Improving  the  present  situation. 

Perhaps  there  are  other  methods.  I  do 
not  know.  Certainly,  it  is  not  a  matter 
that  any  Senator  would  wish  to  have 
swept  imder  the  rug.  Most  people  feel 
that  the  seniority  system  is  a  nile.  The 
caucus  can  change  the  system  any  time 
it  wishes  to  do  so.  Whenever  the  ma- 
jority wishes  to  change  the  system,  the 
majority  in  caucus  can  change  it.  How- 
ever, the  chairmen  would  be  selected  by 
caucus  with  a  large  number  of  Senators 
voting  for  the  chairmen.  There  would 
be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  Senators 
who  would  be  choosing  the  chairmen  of 
committees. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  70 -year-old 
age  limitation  would  deny  to  Senators  a 
period  of  service  as  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees if  they  were  age  60  or  65,  it  would 
limit  their  service  to  a  small  number  of 
years,  and  thus  limit  their  efficiency  in 
behig  able  to  imderstand  the  legislation 
they  are  charged  with  passing  on  the 
floor  to  a  very  short  number  of  years. 

The  lowering  of  the  average  age  limit 
in  the  Senate,  which  has  occurred,  will 
result,  under  the  present  system,  in  many 
younger  Senators  becoming  chairmen, 
because  they  entered  the  Senate  at  a 
younger  age  and  became  senior  Senators 
at  an  earlier  age  than  has  been  true 
heretofore. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  marking 
of  a  man  who  is  past  the  age  of  70 
probably  would  not  only  eliminate  him 
as  a  chairman  of  the  committee,  a  post 
in  which  he  may  have  a  vast  amoiuit  of 
experience — such  as  the  late  great  Sena- 
tor Harry  P.  Byrd  and  many  other  Sen- 
ators I  can  recall — but  would  also  prob- 
ably effectively  eliminate  him  as  a 
distinguished  statesman,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  men- 
tioned. It  would  probably  mark  him  as 
a  man  who  has  passed  the  age  of  leader- 
ship  for  which  the  Senate  considers 
qualified  except  for  age. 

I  think  the  people  of  his  State  are 
qualified  to  continue  him,  but  it  would 
be  a  matter  that  would  certainly  be  det- 
rimental to  his  success  In  any  formal 
campaign  if  he  had  passed  the  "magic" 
age  of  70.  It  would  proscribe  him 
from  assuming  the  duties  of  the  chair- 
manship of  any  committee  and  require 
his  retirement,  although  it  would  not 
apply  to  present  Members.  His  retire- 
ment from  that  office  would  be  required 
no  matter  how  ably,  competently,  effec- 


tively,  and  energetically   he  had  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  voted  down,  as  I  am  svire 
the  Senate  will  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  asked  the  ma- 
jority leader  whether  I  could  yield  for 
a  moment  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  PRoury],  who  is  going  to  call  up  an 
amendment  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  withhold  for  a  moment, 
I  think  we  could  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment  within  the  next  30  seconds. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  get 
his  announcement  made  because  I  have 
told  Senators  to  come  Into  the 
Chamber 

Mr.  CLARK.    All  right. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  stated  that  we  had 
uniformly  told  the  Members  that  there 
would  be  no  record  votes  this  afternoon. 
Thus,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will 
take  only  a  moment  to  explain  his 
amendment  and  to  indicate  that  he  will 
call  it  up  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
suggested  that  I  could  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  38,  which  relates  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Members  have  been  ad- 
vised that  there  would  be  no  record  vote 
this  afternoon,  I  shall  not  call  up  the 
amendment  until  Monday  next,  if  that 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from   Oklahoma    [Mr. 

MONRONEYl. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  sorry.  I  did 
not  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  wonder  whether  I 
could  call  up  my  amendment  early  in  the 
session  next  Monday. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes,  of  course,  that 
would  be  perfectly  all  right. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  will  be  asking  for  a  record  vote  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  29  Senators  co- 
sponsoring  this  amendment  be  added  and 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  names  of  the  cosponsors  are  as 
follows:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Fonc,  Mr. 
Grueninc,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA,  Mr.  MtJNDT,  Mr.  ^urphy,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smathers, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  as  soon  as  we  can  dispose  of  the 
pending  amendment,  if  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  promised  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 


Holland]  who  wishes  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  and  then  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  would  like  briefly  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  be  heard  briefiy  on  this 
amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  while  I  am  above  the  age  of 
70,  I  am  not  the  chairman  of  a  stand- 
ing conunlttee.  It  does  not  appear  that 
I  am  apt  to  become  the  chairman  of  a 
standing  committee;  thus  I  am  not 
speaking  as  a  chairman  either  actually 
or  potentially. 

Before  I  begin  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vania  for  one  of  the  provisions  in  his 
proposed  amendment  in  which  he  says: 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  a 
Senator  who  has  attained  the  age  of  seventy 
from  serving  as  a  member  of  any  committee. 

I  appreciate  the  graciousness  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  that  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  was  not  in 
the  Chamber  when  I  modified  the 
amendment  to  include  a  grandfather 
clause. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  that, 
but  this  provision  is  broader  than  that, 
if  I  may  say  so.  It  indicates  that  the 
Senator  thinks,  in  his  wisdom,  that  a 
Senator  who  has  passed  the  age  of  70 
might  still  be  qualified  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  a  committee,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  for  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  had  been 
in  the  Chamber,  he  would  have  heard 
my  rather  extensive  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  he  has  now  taken. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  the  Senator  has  taken  that  posi- 
tion. Again,  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  him  for  his  graciousness. 

I  thought  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  in  favor  of  majority  rule. 
I  thought  that  all  during  this  debate, 
and  I  thought  that  during  other  debates 
wliich  have  taken  place  this  year,  before 
the  Senate  considered  this  particular  bill. 
However,  I  find,  from  an  examination  of 
his  amendment,  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  not  now  in  favor  of  ma- 
jority rule. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  amendment  there  are  three  provi- 
sions which  provide  for  rule  by  a  plurality 
Instead  of  a  majority.  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised to  find  my  distinguished  friend 
yielding  ground  on  this  particular  con- 
viction which  I  thought  was  so  deeply 
ingrained  in  his  thinlung. 

For  instsmce.  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, on  lines  6  and  7  appear  these 
words: 

All  members  of  each  such  committee  so 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  by  one  ballot. 

That  applies  to  members  of  standing 
committees,  and  then  later  these  words: 

A  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  re- 
quired for  the  appointment  of  members  of 
each  such  committee. 

In  other  words,  a  simple  plurality 
would  be  followed,  not  in  the  choosing  of 
one  member  but  in  the  choosing  of  all 
members  of  all  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate.    It  appears  as  though  the 
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Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  departed 
very  greatly  from  his  conviction  In  favor 
of  majority  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  reason  plurality  is 
in  there  is  that  I  did  not  think  that 
minority  members  should  elect  the 
chairman.  It  could  be  only  a  plurality 
If  we  are  going  to  have  the  chairman 
selected  by  majority  members.  If  we  let 
the  minority  vote,  we  might  be  In  great 
trouble. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  invite  attention  to 
the  instances  later,  which  I  shall  relate, 
which  have  to  do  with  filUng  vacancies 
on  the  part  of  the  majority,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  allow  me  to  call  attention  to 
the  next  Instance  In  which  he  adopts  the 
plurality  approach,  on  lines  13,  14.  and 
15,  on  page  2  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, appear  these  words  which  have  to 
do  with  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  on  the 
committee: 

A  plurality  of  the  votes  shall  be  required 
in  the  filling  of  a  vacancy. 

I  think  that  shows  rather  clearly  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  departed 
from  a  conviction  which  I  thought  he 
felt  very  deeply,  that  only  by  majority 
rule  should  actions  be  taken. 

Then,  on  page  3  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  appear  these  words: 

When  a  permanent  vacancy  occurs  for  any 
reason  In  the  chairmanship  of  a  standing 
committee  and  of  any  other  committee  of 
the  Senate — 

That  means  the  subcommittees.  That 
means  special  committees.  That  means 
"any  other"  Senate  committee,  because 
that  is  what  it  says. 

Contlnumg  reading — 
the  vacancy  in  the  membership  shall  first 
be  filled  (if  necessary)   aa  provided  in  para- 
graph 1  hereof  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  paragraph  1  Is  the  one 
containing  the  two  provisions  for  the  use 
,  of  plurality  votes  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  so  that,  by  reference,  the  word- 
ing on  page  3.  which  happens  to  be  in 
section  2  of  the  proposed  amendment, 
again  adopts  the  plurality  provision,  not 
only  with  reference  to  standing  commit- 
tees but  also  with  reference  to  subcom- 
mittees of  standing  committees  and  with 
reference  to  special  committees;  In  fact, 
with  reference  to  "any  other  committee 
of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  provisions  respect- 
ing pluralities,  which  my  good  friend 
from  Florida  has  just  read,  merely  In- 
corporate the  present  provisions  of  rule 
XXIV  of  the  Senate.  They  make  no 
change  in  existing  provisions,  which  I 
think  have  been  in  effect  for  a  great 
many  srears.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
change  that  language  in  order  to  achieve 
the  two  objectives  I  have  in  the  rule; 
namely,  first,  election  by  secret  ballot, 
and  second,  the  age  70  limitation.  The 
language  read  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  in  the  present  rule. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  wher- 
ever this  language  might  occur  before, 
the  distinguished  Senator  hsis  adopted  it 
and  placed  it  in  his  amendment,  and  has 
on  three  occasions  in  the  amendment 
departed  from  what  I  thought  was  a 
fixed  conviction  on  his  part  that  major- 
ity rule  should  prevail;  because  he  has, 
in  these  three  provisions,  applied  the 
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principle  of  choice  by  plurality  to  fill 
committee  posts. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  defeated,  because  it  so  clearly 
strikes  at  the  very  warp  and  woof  of 
the  Senate  structure  and  the  committee 
structure  and  would,  in  my  judgment, 
very  frequently  preclude  the  Senate 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  greatest 
experience  and  wisdom  which  it  might 
have  among  its  Members,  and  the  great- 
est experience  in  any  of  the  committees 
as  to  their  field  of  legislation. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  have 
the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  wishes  a  brief  minute  or 
two. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  30  seconds?  As  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  knows,  I  have  a 
most  important  committee  meeting, 
starting  right  now.  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  even  though  I 
am  not  present  when  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  is  taken,  It  may  be  noted  that 
I  would  have  voted  in  support  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  the  Senator  has 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  not  take  over  5 
minutes  on  the  amendment.  I  want 
also  to  speak  about  other  Senate  busi- 
ness. 

I  join  with  Senators  who  have  spoken 
in  opposition  to  the  Clark  amendment. 
We  have  had  discussion  about  the  se- 
niority problem  I  guess  as  long  as  we  have 
had  seniority  in  Congress.  The  same 
problems  and  suggestions  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committees  and  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  public.  It  seems  to  me 
the  solution  suggested  now  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  far  less  help- 
ful and  far  less  prudent  than  many  pro- 
posed correctives  and  will  result  in  far 
more  problems  than  it  cures.  It  shows 
the  danger  of  the  Senate  agreeing  to 
an  individual  concept  of  an  Individual 
Senator  when  dealing  with  matters  that 
have  been  before  the  Senate  and  have 
been  precedents  for  many,  many  gen- 
erations. 

I  am  positive  that  this  approach  to  the 
selection  of  a  chairman  of  a  committee 
by  election  will  lead  to  crusades  of  per- 
sonal logrolling  that  will  result  In  far 
less  effectiveness  and  efficiency,  far  be- 
yond what  occurs  when  occasionally 
there  is  a  chairman  with  whom  one  may 
disagree  and  would  like  to  displace. 

I  know  of  no  great  number  of  cases — 
certainly,  I  know  of  none  since  I  have 
been  here — in  which  a  chairman,  because 
of  his  seniority,  ha»  exercised  arrogance 
or  superciliousness  or  undesirable  power. 
When  such  an  occadon  does  happen,  such 
as  the  recent  case  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol,  Members  of  either  body  have 
a  way  to  correct  it.  When  Members  feel 
that,  because  of  old  age,  they  cannot 
engage  in  crusades  or  continue  as  chair- 


men, there  is  a  way  for  them  to  step  down. 
We  had  an  example  of  that  in  our  own 
body,  when  the  then  distinguished  Sen- 
ator  from  Rhode  Island,  Senator  Green, 
voluntarily  stepped  down  as  chairman 
and  turned  over  those  arduous  duties  to 
another  Senator  as  chairman,  but  con- 
tinued to  serve  on  that  committee. 

We  shall  create  more  situations  and 
more  problems  than  we  could  conceiv- 
ably cure  by  adopting  the  Clark  amend- 
ment. I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  it 
down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  1 
understand  that  all  time  has  expired. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI  has  asked 
that  it  be  announced  that,  if  he  were 
not  compelled  to  be  at  an  important  com- 
mittee meeting,  he  would  vote  in  favor 
of  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  CRITICAL  OP 
CUTBACK     IN     HIGHWAY     PRO- 
GRAM—HEARINGS     ON      FREEZE 
BEGIN  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  27 
Mr    RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  on 
January  23, 1  made  extensive  remarks  in 
the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  highway 
freeze.    I  stated  then,  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  would  hold  hearings 
in  late  February.    Today  I  am  announc- 
ing that  those  hearings  will  commence  cm 
Monday,  February  27.    They  will  con- 
tinue for  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  full  Implications  of  this  de- 
cision.   Committee   members   desire  to 
ascertain  the  true  nature  and  impact  ol 
the  cutback.    We  seek  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  ramifications  of  the  decision, 
and  in  light  of  that  knowledge,  suggest 
such  remedial  action  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. ^  ,, 
During  the  course  of  these  hearings, « 
is  our  intention  to  hear  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  from  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  as  well  as  from 
representatives  of  the  State  highway  de- 
partments, the  highway  construction  in- 
dustry, the  highway  users  groups,  and 
that  segment  of  organized  labor  con- 
cerned    with      highway      construction. 
Members  of  this  body  and  of  the  House 
will  also  give  us  their  counsel. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  slight  refer- 
ence which  was  made  to  the  deferment 
in  the  President's  budget  message  of 
January  24.  I  am  even  more  disturbed 
that  no  reference  was  made  to  it  in  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President.  My 
impression  of  that  report  is  that  the  na- 
tional economic  situation  as  described 
does  not  indicate  the  need  for  continuing 
such  a  drastic  policy. 

What  authentic  information  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  indicates  that  none 
of  those  who  are  officially  responsible 
for  the  highway  program  were  Involyeo 
in  the  decision  nor  were  they  consulted 
about  it.  The  decision,  as  far  as  I  have 
determined,  was  made  by  those  respon- 
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sible  for  fiscal  policy  rather  than  high- 
way policy,  and  I  have  serious  mis- 
givings that  this  may  have  involved  some 
antihlghway  action.  I  hope  that  I  am 
wrong. 

Questions  have  been  raised  on  the 
timing  of  the  armouncement,  the  au- 
thority to  make  the  cutback,  and  Its 
duration.  Further  complicating  the 
freeze  is  the  fact  that  it  came  within  2 
months  of  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1966  which  In- 
volved, in  part,  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  substantially  increased  high- 
way authorizations — increases  which 
need  not  have  been  made  in  view  of  the 
general  economic  situation — increases 
which  have  intensified  the  size  of  the 
cutback. 

The  deferment  has  threatened  to  stall 
a  highway  program  which  has  been 
underway  more  than  10  years.  We  had 
reached  the  midpoint  in  its  development. 
The  schedule  had  been  maintained  be- 
cause State  highway  departments,  the 
construction  industry,  and  the  Congress 
had  responded  to  the  repeated  calls  by 
Federal  officials  for  stepped  up  action. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  Invested  in 
equipment  and  manpower  in  response 
to  the  congressional  injunction  that  this 
highway  program  be  completed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 

This  freeze  has  entailed  a  substantial 
waste  of  time  and  effort.  It  has  also  re- 
sulted in  bending,  if  not  brealdng,  agree- 
ments between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  and  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  and  labor.  My  con- 
cern, also,  stems  from  the  adverse  effect 
this  action  will  have  in  terms  of  highway 
safety.  It  has  been  said  many  times,  but 
it  bears  repeating — the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, when  completed,  will  save  8,000  lives 
a  year.  The  Interstate  System  highways 
where  operating  now  have  a  fatality  rate 
of  only  2.9  per  100  million  miles  as  com- 
pared to  a  rate  of  5.7  for  all  other  Fed- 
eral-aid highways.  The  net  result  of  the 
slowdown  in  construction  is  to  hurt  the 
very  people  who  are  paying  for  these 
highways. 

This  program  was  specially  authorized 
and  funded  by  the  Congress.  It  was  sep- 
arated from  general  programs  and  funds 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the 
specific  and  continuing  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion for  an  effective  network  of  highways. 
Even  at  the  current  level  of  authoriza- 
tion, we  are  failing  to  keep  pace  with  our 
national  highway  needs.  The  return  on 
this  public  investment  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  safety  is  too 
great  to  be  dissipated  by  short-term  re- 
verse actions.  This  program  was  de- 
signed as  an  all-out-effort  program;  it 
was  never  Intended  as  a  countercyclical 
tool. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  President  or  his 
advisers  for  their  concern  about  the 
economy  and  the  terrible  erosion  of  na- 
tional well-being  that  inflation  can  cause, 
but  I  do  feel  that  this  action  was  an 
overreactlon. 

I  know  the  members  of  our  committee 
will  join  with  me  In  a  diligent  search 
for  answers  to  these  troublesome  ques- 
tions. 

We  hope  that  during  the  hearings, 
which  will  begin  on  Monday,  February 
27,  many  Senators  will  arrange  their 


schedules  so  as  to  be  able  to  appear  before 
our  committee  when  It  considers  this  sub- 
ject. We  will,  of  course,  welcome  state- 
ments by  Senators  who  find  it  impossible 
to  appear  in  person. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  has 
been  making  a  very  useful  and  Important 
statement. 

I  ask  the  Senator  If  he  is  able  to  ap- 
proximate the  length  of  delay  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Interstate  System  which 
is  involved  in  the  proposed  cutting  of 
Federal  funds. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  difficult  to  set 
a  date,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  It 
would  involve  a  delay  of  approximately 
2  years.  We  had  hoped  to  complete  the 
system,  as  the  able  Senator  recalls,  by 
Jime  30,  1972,  as  required  by  statute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then,  in  the  best 
judgment  of  the  Senator  at  this  time,  it 
would  be  sound  to  say  that  the  proposed 
cut  in  Federal  appropriations  and  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  construction  of 
the  vastly  important  Interstate  System 
would  result  in  a  postponement  of  2  years 
in  the  completion  of  that  system  and 
would  fix  the  completion  date  at  some 
date  in  1974? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  reasonable  approximation  of  the 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  41,000- 
mile  system. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  think  that  people  will  look  more 
carefully  at  this  matter  when  they 
realize  the  practical  aspects  of  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  add 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  very  properly  within  the  past  year 
admonished  us  to  complete  this  program 
if  we  could,  prior  to  June  30,  1972. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  stated 
that  he  had  felt  that  there  was  a  need 
for  the  completion  of  this  Interstate 
System  not  only  for  reasons  of  national 
defense  and  continued  economic  devel- 
opment, but  also  because  of  the  lives  that 
would  be  saved  by  accelerating  the  con- 
struction schedule  of  this  system. 

I  recall  reading  his  penetrating  state- 
ment on  this  subject.  Rather  than  be- 
ing able  to  move  the  program  more 
quickly  to  its  fruition,  we  are  now  faced 
with  the  reverse  situation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
very  time  when  we  are  trying  to  bring 
about  a  higher  degree  of  automobile 
safety  and  a  higher  degree  of  highway 
and  other  safety  having  to  do  with  travel 
by  automobile,  does  it  not  seem  to  be 
completely  Inconsistent  for  us  to  stretch 
out  by  2  years  the  completion  of  this  im- 
portant Interstate  Highway  System? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  I  am  in  agree- 
ment. Of  course.  Senators  have  raised 
the  safety  feature.  We  have  said  many 
times — and  it  certainly  can  be  repeated 
now — that  we  believe  that  when  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  is  completed. 
8,000  lives  a  year  will  be  saved.  The 
Interstate  highway  systems  now  In  op- 
eration have  a  fatality  rate  of  only  2.9 
per  100  million  miles,  as  compared  with 


a  rate  of  5.7  for  all  other  Federal -aid 
highways. 

The  net  result  of  this  slowdown  cer- 
tainly will  be  to  hurt  the  very  people 
whom  we  are  attempting  to  save — the 
people  who  are  paying  for  this. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  would  be  costly  in 
terms  of  American  lives. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  the 
record  to  show  whether  or  not  this  slow- 
down results  from  an  Inadequacy  of  the 
trust  fund  set  up  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose, or  from  some  other  reason. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  slowdown  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  trust  fund. 

The  President  has  indicated  the  ix)s- 
slble  deferment  of  another  $400  million. 
It  has  not  been  ordered,  and  I  hope  that 
It  will  not  be. 

However,  the  trust  fund  is  not  Involved. 
The  trust  fund  can  support  the  program 
as  currently  authorized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  connection  with 
this  slowing  down  of  completion,  there  is 
no  intention  of  cutting  down  the  amoimt 
of  the  contribution  made  by  the  travel- 
ing public  through  their  payment  of 
gasoline  taxes  and  other  taxes  to  the 
trust  fund? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  is  no  slow- 
down in  that  respect — the  public  will 
continue  to  pay. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  the 
people  traveling  on  the  highways  would 
continue  to  pay  the  same  amount  per 
gallon  and  per  tire,  and  so  forth.  That 
amount  would  be  adequate  to  carry 
through  the  Interstate  Highway  Syston 
to  completion  by  the  planned  time,  In 
1972;  and  at  the  same  time,  while  pay- 
ing that  whole  contribution,  they  would 
realize  that  they  were  having  postponed 
for  2  years  the  completion  of  the  work 
done  by  the  fimd  to  which  they  were 
contributing,  and  to  which  they  were 
contributing  adequately  to  carry  it  out 
to  completion  by  the  planned  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  estimates  that  the  costs  are 
rising  because  of  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  and  other  factors 
such  as  design  changes  and  added  lanes, 
which  will  require  a  larger  amount  of 
money  to  complete  the  system.  If  we 
slow  down  the  completion  for  2  years, 
the  situation  will  become  worse,  because 
these  Increases  in  cost  will  be  com- 
pounded. From  that  standpoint,  we  do 
face  a  shortage.  But  the  trust  fund 
itself  is  solvent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  make 
this  brief  statement:  The  contemplated 
action  does  not  apply  equally.  There 
are  some  areas,  large  areas — ^In  my  own 
State  there  are  very  considerable  areas — 
where  the  Interstate  System  Is  completed 
and  where  people  traveling  on  that 
mileage  have  protection,  safetywlse, 
that  goes  with  travel  on  a  completed 
Interstate  System.  There  are  many  other 
areas — not  only  In  my  State,  but  also, 
I  am  sure,  all  over  the  Nation — where, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  certain  mile- 
age in  the  system  has  been  postponed  for 
building  to  near  the  end  or  at  the  very 
end  of  the  completion  of  the  system. 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  people  living  In  those  postponed 
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areas,  though  they  are  paying  their  full 
contribution  in  taxes,  will  necessarily 
be  the  ones  who  will  pay  the  penalty 
of  having  less  safe  highways  to  travel 
upon  until  the  time  of  final  completion 
of  their  part  of  the  interstate  highway? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  Those  people  will  suffer  in 
greater  degree,  as  the  Senator  has  so  cor- 
rectly indicated.  This  is  not  fair;  this 
is  not  eqxUtable. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  contribution  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  made  to 
this  subject  this  afternoon.  I  express 
the  hope  that  other  Senators  from  time 
to  time,  reflecting  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation,  will  address  themselves  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  brought  up  this  subject.  He  has 
more  experience  and  has  more  knowledge 
on  this  particular  subject  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  beUeve  that  the 
Senator  has  made  a  great  contribution. 
He  has  made  it  clear  that  a  serious  ques- 
tion of  judgment  is  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter which  every  Senator  will  be  con- 
fronted with  when  the  matter  comes  on 
for  action. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.   I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Florida. 

WnX  50.000  MOBS  PEOPLB  DIB  ON  THE  NATION'S 
ROADS    THIS    TEAS? 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  for  his  plans  to  hold  hear- 
ings, February  27,  in  support  of  the 
American  people  who  want  to  see  the 
50,000-a-year  death  rate  on  our  highways 
reduced  dramatically. 

Senator  Randolph  wants  to  see  more 
miles  of  safer  interstate  highway  built 
and  that  the  appropriations  we  author- 
ized from  the  highway  trust  fund  are 
spent  as,  we.  the  Congress  intended. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  we  prided  ourselves 
as  the  Safety  Congress.    Rightly  so. 

Four  billion  dollars  was  authorized  and 
appropriated  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  build  more  miles  of  the  safer 
Interstate  highways,  better  secondary 
roads  and  to  make  spot  improvements  of 
death  curves.  .  ^ 

We  authorized  the  new  Highway 
Safety  Agency:  for  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards guidelines;  for  research  and  de- 
velopment grants  for  safety  features  on 
the  cars  and  roads;  for  better,  more 
meaningful  statistical  data  so  that  we 
could  determine  what  additions  and  cor- 
rections to  make  in  highway  engineering. 
in  motor  vehicles,  and  toward  developing 
more  responsible  drivers. 

We  set  up  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation  to  centralize  the  func- 
tions for  safer  highways,  cars,  and  drivers 
and  to  guide  us  toward  solutions  for  the 
mass  transit  problems. 

Now  we  look  at  the  situation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  cut 
back  highway  trust  fimd  allotments  to 
the  States  by  $700  million  and  another 
cutback  of  $400  million  is  threatened. 
Carryover  funds  have  been  frozen  from 
States  use.  The  States  are  stymied  in 
their  plans  for  Interstate  highway  con- 


struction—some by  17V2  percent,  others 
by  as  much  as  53  or  71  percent. 

The  budget  for  the  new  traffic  agency 
Is  cut  so  that  nowhere  in  the  Federal 
Government  are  traffic  death  or  injury 
statistics  kept.  The  new  Agency  is  torn 
by  strife  from  within  over  the  new  ve- 
hicle safety  standards. 

The  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion with  Secretary  Alan  Boyd  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  LoweU  Bridwell— able 
men— are  shackled  in  their  attempts  to 
perform  the  job  the  Congress  intended 
them  to  do. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau  are  now 
before  the  Congress  with  pleas  to  raise 
the  legal  limit  on  the  debt  from  $330  bil- 
lion to  $337  bilUon.  The  Treasury  has 
borrowed  from  the  highway  trust  fund. 
As  of  January  31,  1967,  some  $38.4  mil- 
lion of  trust  funds  were  in  Treasury  spe- 
cial obUgatlons.  which  bear  the  same 
Interest  as  the  debt  and  thus  must  be 
computed  in  the  need  to  raise  the  debt 
ceiling.  ,^  ^         .. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  the 
public  believe  that  the  highway  construc- 
tion cuts  are  to  help  pay  the  whopping 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam— some  $56.- 
000  a  minute.  But  the  trust  fund  can- 
not be  used  for  defense  appropriation. 
Another  excuse  for  cutback  in  highway 
construction  is  to  fight  infiation.  What 
inflation?  We  have  no  shortage  of 
goods  and  services  relative  to  the  amount 
of  money  in  circulation. 

We  do  not  have  to  cut  back  highway 
construction  because  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. If  we  are  serious  in  our  intentions 
to  help  save  some  of  those  50.000  people 
who  are  killed  on  the  highways  or  serious 
about  keeping  some  of  1.7  million  persons 
in  good  health  who  are  maimed  each  year 
In  traffic  accidents,  then,  we  must  allow 
the  States  to  go  ahead  with  their  plans 
for  more  Interstate  construction,  spot  im- 
provements and  better  secondary  roads. 
The  highway  trust  fund  was  set  up  for 
that  purpose  and  we  want  it  used  to  save 
lives  and  property. 

My  own  State  of  Indiana  lost  53  per- 
cent of  their  share  of  Federal  highway 
trust  fimd  allocations — some  $66  million 
in  carryover  funds  and  $15.3  million  in 
new  allocations.  Even  some  of  the  $72 
million  we  were  allowed  had  strings — 
not  to  be  spent  until  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter. 

The  situation  is  so  drastic  in  Indiana, 
that  our  executive  director  of  the  high- 
way commission,  Martin  L.  Hayes,  came 
to  ask  our  entire  delegation  for  help  in 
restoring  some  of  the  funds. 

Some  of  the  Hoosler  highway  projects 
stopped  from  construction  were  the  vital 
tieup  routes  to  link  completed  portions 
of  interstate  highways. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  can  clear 
the  air  and  restore  these  unnecessary 
cuts  to  our  States.  Again.  I  congratulate 
Senator  Randolph  for  his  move  to  help 
a  new  Department  and  to  provide  us  all 
with  policy  guidelines  in  the  transporta- 
tion field. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  decision  to  schedule  hear- 
ings on  the  cutback  In  Federal  aid  to 
highway  funds.  The  President's  an- 
noimcement  of  the  reduction   on  No- 


vember 23  has  aroused  a  great  deal  ol 
public  and  private  concern  for  the  safety 
of  the  American  motorist. 

The  November  cutback  of  17.5  percent, 
coupled  with  the  less  publicized  but 
equally  important  "freeze"  on  all  carry- 
over money,  has  resulted  in  a  new  target 
date  for  the  completion  of  the  all-im- 
portant Interstate  System.  The  due 
date,  originally  set  for  1972,  has  now 
been  pushed  back  to  1974.  If  the  present 
policy  is  continued,  as  contemplated, 
through  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  1968. 
it  is  possible  that  it  may  not  even  be 
completed  at  that  time. 

What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  hu- 
man lives — for.  after  all,  that  must  be 
the  ultimate  criterion  of  this  as  well  as 
any  other  program?  In  1966.  according 
to  the  National  Safety  Council,  there  was 
a  staggering  total  of  54.000  highway 
deaths — more  than  seven  times  as  many 
deaths  as  the  United  States  has  experi- 
enced in  the  bloody  jungles  of  Vietnam- 
while  an  additional  1.800,000  Americans 
were  injured  In  highway  accidents.  That 
averages  out  to  almost  150  Americans 
dying  daily  in  the  carnage  on  our  Na- 
tion's roads. 

The  answer  to  this  terrible  slaughter 
is  not  a  freeze  in  highway  construction, 
but  more  and  better  highways.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  for  every  5  miles  of 
newly  constructed  highway  we  can  save 
one  life.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
save  that  life  and  many  others  like  it. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  this 
cutback,  and  the  rumored  cutback  of  an 
additional  $400  million,  because  it  has 
affected  Indiana  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  17.5  figure  indicates.  This 
results  from  the  "freeze"  on  more  than 
$55  million  which  Indiana  wovdd  have 
had  available  to  it  from  its  unobligated 
1965  and  1966  money.  Indiana's  effec- 
tive cut,  therefore,  amounts  to  more  than 
50  percent. 

Only  the  other  day,  representatives  of 
the  Indiana  State  Highway  Commission 
came  to  Washington  to  present  their 
case — and  it  is  a  well-documented  case. 
As  a  result  of  this  meeting  the  whole  In- 
diana congressional  delegation,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  have  agreed 
to  sign  a  letter  requesting  the  President 
to  review  his  highway  decision. 

In  view  of  this,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  by  the  decision  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  this  im- 
portant issue.  This  action  will  permit 
Senators,  State  highway  officials,  and 
other  interested  parties  to  testify  on  the 
serious  effect  which  such  a  severe  cur- 
tailment of  funds  could  have. 


NEW  YEAR  PAUSE  OFFERS  OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR  NORTH  VIETNAM  TO 
GIVE  PEACE  SIGN 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  atmosphere  concerning 
prospects  for  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  a  little  more  hopeful  now  than  it  was 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

Admittedly,  the  grounds  for  this  hope- 
fulness are  slight  Indeed;  and  we  should 
be  on  guard  against  excessive  encourage- 
ment of  such  hope  simply  because  there 


Is  such  an  overwhelming  wish  that  the 
var  be  ended.  This  could  lead  to  a  great 
disappointment. 

To  my  mind  there  is  not  much  point  in 
discussing  how  or  why  we  are  in  Viet- 
nam. We  are  there.  We  have  valid 
reasons  for  being  there.  Although  we 
liave  made  mistakes  in  the  conduct  of  our 
support  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
the  fact  remains  that  our  intent  is.  first, 
to  help  them  repel  aggression;  and,  sec- 
ond, to  help  them  create  a  stable 
atmosphere  In  which  they  can  choose 
their  own  national  destiny. 

Former  Ambassador  Reischauer  said  it 
well  In  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  Tuesday  when  he 
declared  he  understands  the  administra- 
tion's policy  to  be  "to  bring  the  war  to 
as  speedy  an  end  as  possible,  without 
resorting  to  either  of  the  dangerous  al- 
ternatives of  withdrawal  or  major  es- 
calation." That  is  also  my  understand- 
ing of  our  position  in  Vietnam. 
Now  we  are  faced  with  this  situation: 
First,  North  Vietnam,  which  has  been 
feeding  the  fires  of  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam,  apparently  is  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  U.S.  military  might  aid- 
ing South  Vietnam  will  not  be  beaten. 

Second,  North  Vietnam,  which  has  had 
the  physical  and  moral  backing  of  her 
giant  Communist  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Red  China,  now  looks  over  her  shoulder 
to  see  a  giant  convulsed  by  Internal 
chaos.  This  raises  obvious  doubts  that 
Red  China  could  be  of  any  real  assistance 
If  North  Vietnam  felt  compelled  to  ask 
for  such  assistance. 

Third,  North  Vietnam,  despite  the 
above  conditions.  Is  reluctant  to  change 
its  course.  And  If  Hanoi  wants  a  way 
out  as  much  as  Is  suspected.  It  also  wants 
a  way  out  which  enables  it  to  save  face. 
Prom  our  point  of  view,  our  aim  of 
seehig  the  war  ended  far  transcends  any 
hesitation  to  act  In  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
North  Vietnam  to  save  face. 

The  current  emphasis  on  possible 
grounds  for  negotiations  toward  peace 
revolves  around  the  condition  North  Viet- 
nam has  established  that  bombing  of 
her  territory  be  halted. 

For  our  part  we  are  requiring — ^and 
rightly  so — that  this  step  should  only 
be  taken  if  it  offers  some  reasonable  hope 
that  it  would  lead  to  progress  toward 
peace. 

A  middle  ground  offers  Itself  in  the 
agreed-upon  cessation  of  military  action 
which  is  to  begin  February  8  In  the 
celebration  of  the  Vietnamese  lunar  New 
Year  holiday  of  Tet. 

South  Vietnam  has  agreed  to  a  4-day 
halt  to  fighting.  North  Vietnam  has  sug- 
gested a  7-day  halt. 

If  North  Vietnam  goes  beyond  the  4 
days,  it  is  my  view  that  we — and  by  "we." 
I  mean  South  Vietnam  and  Its  allies — 
should  do  likewise. 

If  the  cessation  of  hostilities  continues 
to  the  seventh  day,  we  can  hope  that 
North  Vietnam  will  realize  that  the 
tangible  sign  or  signal  needed  to  Indicate 
her  willingness  to  pursue  peace  will  be 
simply  to  let  the  eighth  day  go  by  as  well 
without  sending  men  or  supplies  south  of 
Its  border. 

If  such  a  day-by-day  cessation  contin- 
ues, this  could  lead  either  to  a  negotia- 


tion table,  which  would  be  the  better  way 
for  settling  the  issues,  or  simply  to  a 
withering  away  of  the  military  action 
against  South  Vietnam. 

One  other  fact  which  might  well  be 
giving  Hanoi  pause  is  the  responsible  way 
the  South  Vietnamese  Constituent  As- 
sembly is  proceeding  with  plans  for  an 
elected  government.  Certainly  this  Is 
also  heartening  to  us.  We  want  to  see 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  able  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet  and  Conduct  their  na- 
tional affairs  with  diminishing  support 
from  other  nations.  An  elected  govern- 
ment will  add  substantially  to  progress 
toward  this  goal. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  neither  North  Vietnam,  nor  South 
Vietnam  and  Its  allies,  will  let  this  great 
opportunity  for  a  start  toward  peace  go 
by.  ^^^^^^ 

CREDIBILITY  GAP? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  such  time  as  I  may 

require.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, much  has  been  said  about  an 
alleged  credibility  gap  in  the  White 
House.  Up  to  this  point.  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  this  Senator  has  attended  most 
of  the  Democractic  leadership  meetings 
and  most  of  the  bipartisan  leadership 
meetings,  and  that  the  President  has 
not  withheld  any  information  whatever 
that  any  person  had  any  right  to  expect. 
Granted,  certain  Information  Involving 
defense  secrets  has  been  given  out  only 
on  a  need-to-know  basis  but,  even  so, 
the  Information  made  available  has  far 
exceeded  that  which  we  knew  under 
three  previous  Presidents  who  were  not 
accused  of  being  deceitful. 

Against  that  background,  we  now  have 
before  us  the  critical  test  of  the  credi- 
bility of  a  President. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
steadfastly  and  for  several  years  pro- 
claimed himself  an  advocate  of  low  in- 
terest rates.  This  Is  an  area  in  which 
the  consumers  and  taxpayers  can  be  pro- 
tected or  victimized  the  greatest  by 
Government  influence  over  money  and 
credit. 

Notwithstanding  President  Johnson's 
declarations  in  favor  of  lower  Interest 
rates,  interest  rates  imder  Johnson  have 
gone  higher  than  at  any  time  under 
Coolidge,  Hoover,  Roosevelt,  Tnunan, 
Elsenhower,  or  Kermedy.  The  con- 
simiers,  taxpayers,  small  businessmen, 
homebullders,  homeowners,  farmers  have 
£dl  suffered  from  the  highest  interest 
rates  in  40  years. 

Fourteen  months  ago,  by  a  one-vote 
majority,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  set 
in  motion  a  tight-money,  high-interest- 
rate  program  which  has  enriched  money- 
lenders by  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
while  squeezing  unmercifully  the  great 
majority  of  Americans.  The  spokesmen 
for  the  hike  in  Interest  rates  on  that 
occasion  as  well  as  the  previous  interest 
rate  Increases  under  Eisenhower  and 
Keimedy  was  Board  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin. 


We  were  told  at  the  time  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Henry  Fowler  had  pleaded  in  vain  with 
Mr.  Martin  that  he  should  not  so  act 
until  the  Johnson  administration  had 
prepared  its  budget  and  was  therefore  In 
position  to  suggest  a  policy  mix  more  in 
line  virith  the  public  Interest. 

As  the  next  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  assistant  Democratic 
leader  of  the  Senate,  I  for  one,  was  told 
that  the  President's  first  impulse  was 
to  fight  the  Martin  one-man  majority 
somewhat  as  President  Andrew  Jackson 
had  fought  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  It  seemed  that  the  President's 
advisers  were  urging  a  softer  course. 

Thereafter  we  were  shown  on  nation- 
wide television  a  brief  encounter  at  the 
LBJ  Ranch  wherein  President  Johnson 
conceded  that  Mr.  Martin  was  In  com- 
mand of  the  Nation's  supply  of  money 
and  credit,  and  that  President  Johnson 
felt  that  he  had  no  choice  other  than 
to  go  along.  After  this  meeting  we  ex- 
perienced the  highest  interest  rates  and 
the  tightest  money  squeeze  in  40  years. 
Now  comes  the  credibility  test.  Ninety 
percent  of  Americans  blame  President 
Johnson  for  the  high  Interest  rates  and 
tight  money  from  which  they  have  suf- 
fered. The  Johnson  administration  has 
suggested  that  It  could  do  Uttle  to  in- 
fiuence  the  Federal  Reserve  policy  which 
caused  that  situation.  William  Mc- 
Chesney Martin  is  the  leader  of  the  high- 
interest-rate  group  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  The  large  moneylenders 
are  clamoring  for  the  reappointment  of 
their  idol. 

If  President  Johnson  reappoints  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin,  then  neither 
of  them  will  ever  convince  an  ordinary 
citizen  that  the  train  of  events,  the  in- 
crease in  interest  rates,  the  tight-money 
squeeze,  the  television  episode  at  the 
LBJ  Ranch,  and  all  the  results  that 
flowed  from  all  of  these  events  were  not 
parts  of  a  plot  In  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  a  participant. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  shared  the 
platform  with  Robert  Roosa,  formerly 
of  Treasury,  now  with  a  New  York  in- 
vestment firm,  before  the  New  York  Eco- 
nomic Club,  a  group  which  can  speak 
for  big  money  as  weU  as  any  In  America. 
The  most  popular  thing  Mr.  Roosa  said 
was  that  the  Nation  was  most  fortu- 
nate to  have  William  McChesney  Martin 
advising  four  Presidents  and  that  he 
hoped  it  would  always  be  that  way.  At 
that  point  there  was  tumultous  applause. 
I  have  long  since  ceased  to  quarrel  with 
businessmen  who  seek  Government  poli- 
cies that  favor  their  pocketbooks  even 
though  such  policies  injure  180  million 
of  190  million  people.  New  York  bank- 
ers, insurance  company  executives,  and 
everyone  else  in  positions  to  benefit  frtan 
a  policy  that  skins  the  poor  to  fatten 
the  rich  have  every  right  to  stand  up 
and  shake  the  rafters  with  cheers  for  the 
reappointment  of  the  man  who  stands 
for  such  a  policy. 

Yet  a  passage  which  was  read  at  the 
President's  prayer  breakfast  yesterday  to 
a  large  audience  is  appropriate: 

Matthew  6:  24:  "No  man  can  serve  two 
masters  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and 
love  the  other:  or  else  be  will  bold  to  the 
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Ye  cannot  servo 


one  and  deplse  tbe  other. 
Ood  and  mammon." 

The  New  York  Economic  Club,  the 
bankers  and  large  money  lenders  are  not 
the  only  people  wise  enough,  sophisti- 
cated enough  to  know  what  the  reap- 
pointment of  William  McChesney  Martin 
means. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  those  of  us 
who  fought  for  Johnson  for  President, 
the  real  test  of  the  President's  credibiUty 
has  arrived. 

The  choice  between  serving  the  many 
who.  for  the  most  part,  voted  for  him, 
and  serving  the  few,  most  of  whom  voted 
against  him.  is  clearly  before  the  Presi- 

I  am  frank  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  reappointment  of  Chahman  William 
McChesney  Martin  would  undermine  the 
oonfldence  of  practically  all  Democrats 
who  are  sufficiently  informed  to  know 
what  is  going  on.  ^    ,^    . 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  has  stood 
so  gallantly  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion, will  measure  up  to  this  choice  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  moneylenders. 
The  appointment  of  some  man  whose 
backgroimd  demonstrates  that  he  has  the 
interest  of  the  Uttle  people  of  America 
at  heart  to  replace  Mr.  Martin  wovdd  as- 
sure continued  confidence  of  the  kind 
of  people  who  usually  vote  Democratic. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  In 
the  Record  excerpts  from  the  Democratic 
Party  platforms  of  1960  and  1964  and 
from  statements  made  by  Lyndon  John- 
son, John  P.  Kennedy,  and  Harry  Tru- 
man. ^^  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Fbom  Demockatic  Paett  Platfoem 
OF  I960 
Aa  the  first  step  In  speeding  economic 
growth,  a  Democratic  President  wlU  put  an 
end  to  the  present  high  Interest,  tight  money 
policy. 

This  policy  has  lalled  in  its  stated  pur- 
pose— to  keep  prices  down.  It  has  given  us 
two  recessions  within  five  years,  bankrupted 
many  of  our  farmers,  produced  a  record  num- 
ber of  business  failures,  and  added  billions 
of  dollars  in  unnecessary  higher  Interest 
charges  to  government  budgets  and  the  cost 

of  living.  ^       „       X. 

The  RepubUcan  high  Interest  poUcy  has 
extracted  a  costly  toll  from. every  American 
who  has  financed  a  home,  an  automobile,  a 
refrigerator,  or  a  television  set. 

It  has  foisted  added  burdens  on  taxpayers 

of  state  and  local  governments  which  mxist 

borrow  for  schools  and  other  public  services. 

It  has  created  windfalls  for  many  financial 

Institutions. 

The  $9  billion  of  added  interest  charges  on 
the  national  debt  would  have  been  even 
higher  but  for  the  prudent  Insistence  of  the 
Democratic  Congress  on  maintaining  the 
celling  on  interest  rates  for  long-term  gov- 
ernment bonds. 

Democeatic  Paett  Platform  of  1964 
It  Is  our  national  purpose,  and  our  com- 
mitment, to  continue  this  expansion  of  the 
American  economy  toward  Its  potential, 
without  a  recession,  and  with  continued 
stability,  and  with  an  extension  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  growth  and  prosperity  to  those 
who  have  not  fully  shared  In  them. 

This  will  require  continuation  of  flexible 
and  innovative  fiscal,  monetary  and  debt 
management  policies,  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  low  interest  rates. 


Excerpts  Prom  Statements  by  Preshjent 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

state    of    the    union    message.    JANUARY     10, 
19*7 

Our  greatest  disappointment  in  the  econ- 
omy during  1966  was  the  excessive  rise  in 
interest  rates  and  the  tightening  of  credit. 
They  Imposed  very  severe  and  very  unfair 
burdens  on  our  home  buyers  and  on  oiu: 
homebuilders  and  all  those  associated  with 
the  home  industry  ...  ^^   ^  t 

And  I  pledge  the  American  people  that  i 
win  do  everything  In  a  President's  power  to 
lower  interest  rates  »nd  to  ease  money  in 
this  country.  .  .  . 

MESSAGE  to  CONGREaB,  SEPTEMBER  8,    1966 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  ease  the  In- 
equitable burden  of  high  Interest  rates  and 

tight  money.  .  .  . 

I  urge  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  In  exe- 
cuting Its  poUcy  of  monetary  restraint,  and 
our  large  commercial  banks  to  cooperate  with 
the  President  and  tht  Congress  to  lower  In- 
terest rates  and  to  ea«e  the  Inequitable  bur- 
den of  tight  money. 

AUGUST  24,   1966,  NEWS  CONFERENCE 

The  Administration  wants  as  low  Interest 
rates  as  we  possibly  can  have. 

So  far  as  the  Administration  Itself  telling 
a  banker  or  a  loan  man  how  much  he  can 
charge  ...  it  has  no  such  authority. 

Acting  upon  the  advice  of  a  former  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  cre- 
ated the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  It  Is  an 
Independent  board  that  has  charge  of  the 
discount  rate  and  there  has  been  some  In- 
fluence on  interest  rates.  But  the  President, 
as  such,  or  the  Administration,  as  such,  can- 
not mash  a  button  and  tell  people  to  charge 
or  charge  less. 

ASSOCIATED   GENERAL    CONTRACTORS    MEETING   IN 
AUSTIN,  TEX..  DECEMBER  15,   1959 

It  is  not  soundne*— It  is  madness— when 
we  hack  away  at  the  pillars  of  the  future  in 
the  name  of  a  shortsighted  fiscal  poUcy. 
Tight  money  can  only  mean  at  a  tight  grip 
of  stagnation  about  the  virlndplpe  of  our 
future. 

TEXAS  PRESS   ASSOCIATION,   SAN  ANTONIO, 
FEBBTIART    1957 

The  "hard  money"  market  of  the  present 
day  has  reached  Into  the  pocket  of  every 
consumer,  every  businessman  and  every  tax- 
payer in  our  country.  It  has  meant  an  extra 
penalty  of  one  billion,  two  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year  for  our  federal  taxpayers.  It 
has  meant  an  extra  penalty  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  million  a  year  for  those  who  pay 
taxes  to  state,  local  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. It  has  meant  a  substantially  In- 
creased penalty  for  those  who  carry  private 
debt — and  the  experts  estimate  that  If  It  Is 
unchecked,  the  penalty  will  amount  to  seven 
bilUon  dollars  a  year. 

SENATE  FLOOR,  MARCH    11,    1958 

As  a  result  of  hl^  Interest  rates,  and  the 
impounding  of  funds  Congress  has  author- 
ized and  appropriated,  there  was  forced  upon 
the  people  of  the  country  a  restrictive  mone- 
tary policy  which  has  resulted  In  great  dam- 
age. Unless  we  cut  high  Interest  rates,  loosen 
up  the  money  market,  refuse  to  pay  high 
premiums  to  money  lenders,  and  pass  some 
legislation  needed  by  the  whole  Nation,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  perhaps 
not  so  bad  as  In  1932.  but  better  only  because 
of  some  of  the  cuslUons  we  have  provided  for 
the  economy. 


bought  an  automobile,  bought  a  television 
set,  has  suffered  from  this  high  Interest  rate 
policy.  Those  of  you  who  bought  a  hon« 
for  $10,000  with  a  30-year  mortgage  are 
going  to  pay  out  $3,300  more  for  that  house 
than  you  would  have  paid  in  the  Truman 
administration.  This  kind  of  growth  that 
I  am  talking  about  is  not  antlbuslness.  It  it 
pro-business.  It  Is  not  antlprlvate  enter- 
prise.  It  Is  pro-private  enterprise,  and  u 
is  pro  the  American  people. 

SALEM.    OREG..    SEPTEMBER    7,    1960 

Second,  we  will  reverse  the  disastrous  high 
Interest  rate-tight  money  policies  of  the  Re. 
publican  Party.  These  policies  have  made 
it  Impossible  for  millions  of  Americans  to 
buy  their  own  homes — and  they  have  caused 
a  recession  In  the  housing  Industry.  By 
lowering  artlflcally  high  interest  rates  we  will 
stimulate  the  home  construction  which  a 
growing  America  requires. 

CHARLESTON.    W.    VA..    SEPTEMBER    19.    1960 

Secondly,  we  will  stimulate  private  Invest- 
ment in  a  growing  America  by  eliminating 
the  artificial  restrictions  which  this  admin- 
Istratlon's  high  Interest  rate-tight  money 
policy  has  placed  on  the  growth  of  our 
economy.  We  spend  $4  blUlon  a  year  on  In- 
terest on  our  debt  more  than  we  did  10  yean 
ago,  and  every  family  that  buys  a  car,  a 
television  set,  an  automobile,  or  a  house 
pays  interest  on  that  additional  debt.  I 
think  we  should  unleash  the  economy  rather 
than  attempting  to  restrict  It  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  put  our  people  back  to  work  [ap- 
plause]. 
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Excerpts  Prom  Speeches   of  Former 
President  John  P.  Kennedy 

DETROIT,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1960 

And  finally,  if  We  are  going  to  grow  the 
way  we  should  grow,  we  must  adopt  fiscal 
policies  that  will  atlmulate  growth  and  not 
discourage  It.  Every  American  who  financed 
a   home,   who   bought    a   refrigerator,   who 


STATEMENT    OF    FORMER    PRESIDENT    HaRST  S. 

Truman,  August  28,  1966 
In  response  to  the  many  kind  and  warn 
messages,  expressing  concern  about  my  rfr 
cent  Illness.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  I  aa 
making  satisfactory  progress  and  expect  that 
in  the  coming  weeks  I  shall  be  able  to  resume 
my  daily  office  routine. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  tried  to  keep  up 
with  the  news  of  the  world,  as  beet  I  could 
There  was  Uttle  comfort  for  me  In  what  1 
read. 

There  Is  a  matter  about  which  I  am  » 
deeply  concerned  that  I  feel  It  has  become 
necessary  for  me  to  si>eak  out. 

A  drastic  Increase  In  Interest  rates  hat 
been  Imposed  on  the  American  economy.  A 
warning  Is  current  that  higher  rates  are  yet 
to  oome.  We  are  told  that  this  action  wsi 
necessary  in  order  to  forestall  inflation. 

Of  course,  no  one  wants  runaway  Inflation. 
But,  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  that  Mnd 
of  Inflation  Is  no  longer  possible  In  the 
United  States. 

What  Is  more  likely  to  happen  Is  that  we 
win  bring  on  a  precipitous  deflation.  II  m 
persist  m  high  Interest  practices.  The  remit 
could  be  a  serious  depression. 

These  higher  interest  rates  were  in  fact  an 
added  burden  on  all  governments— Federal 
state  and  local.  The  added  Interest  coett 
end  up  as  a  further  tax  on  the  consumer. 

We  know  from  long  experience  that  a  dras- 
tic rise  In  Interest  rates  works  a  hardship  on 
the  consuming  public.  It  only  benefits  the 
privileged  few. 

We  have  had  problems  with  the  nation  i 
money  management  through  many  crlttcal 
periods  in  our  history.  Measures  had  to  be 
taken  by  the  Government  to  correct  recurring 
abuses. 

The  nation's  monetary  structure  was  re- 
organized to  be  administered  In  the  public 
interest  through  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
I  am  led  to  ask:  "Is  It  being  so  administered 
now?  Is  It  m  the  true  sense  a  Federal 
system?" 

During  my  Administration,  we  faced  a  sim- 
ilar threat  of  an  arbitrary  raise  In  the  raw 
of  Interest.  This  was  at  the  time  of  tie 
Korean  conflict. 

I  received  notice  of  an  Impending  move  w 
confront  the  Government  with  a  demand  iw 


Higher  interest  rates  of  Treasury  Bond  Issues. 
IS  well  as  certain  other  restrictive  conditions, 
(0  be  imposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  on  the 
Treasury. 

This  would  have  meant  an  imposition  of  an 
iddltlonal  nonproductive  tax  burden  on  the 
public — and  we  rejected  it.  The  Government 
prevailed. 

I,  rarely,  these  days,  take  up  my  pen  to 
loake  comment  on  matters  which  I  am  con- 
jdent  are  receiving  the  concern  and  atten- 
tion of  the  Administration.  But,  I  thought 
that  this  was  a  matter  which  had  reached  a 
point  where  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
ipeak.  There  is  yet  time  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 

ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  Improve  the  opera- 
tton  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
ftderal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, S.  355  should  be  recommitted  to 
committee.  I  recognize  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
his  committee  members  have  worked 
hard  and  long  to  produce  what  would  be 
called  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1967.  Yet,  I  support  recommittal  be- 
cause many  provisions  in  the  measure  are 
confusing  and  unclear,  others  negate 
effective  and  proven  procedures  presently 
employed  by  committees  or  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  still  others  do  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  what  I  thought  the  act  was  in- 
tended to  do,  that  Is,  to  improve  the 
efBciency  and  productiveness  of  the  legis- 
lative machine.  If  the  bill  is  recom- 
mitted, I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
gives  serious  consideration  to  the  objec- 
tions being  raised  here  on  the  floor. 

Last  year,  when  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress 
conducted  hearings  on  its  bill.  I  was  one 
of  the  few  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
responded  to  the  committee's  invitation 
to  appear  and  present  views  on  the  meas- 
ure. I  am  happy  to  say  that  some  of  my 
recommendations  were  taken  cognizance 
of  by  the  committee  which  altered  last 
year's  proposal  and  which  incorporated 
some  of  the  suggestions  in  the  bill  that 
Is  before  us  today.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  other  Members  of  the  Congress 
had  a  similar  impact  on  the  committee 
and  that  various  provisions  originally 
called  for  by  the  committee  were  either 
deleted  or  sharply  modified.  For  exam- 
ple, the  division  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  into  two  was  killed 
and  the  strict  prohibition  on  proxy  voting 
In  committees  was  cut  back.  I  am  happy 
tliat  the  special  committee  has  been  so 
responsive  to  the  thoughts  of  its  col- 
leagues and  undoubtedly  it  is  willing  to 
make  changes  to  accommodate  new 
suggestions  being  propounded  each  day; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  properly 
translate  all  of  its  second  thoughts  into 
changes  in  S.  355  right  here  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  Recommittal  is  the  solution. 
It  will  permit  the  committee  to  place  in 
proper  context  all  of  the  second  thoughts 
it  must  be  having  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
lightening discussion  being  conducted  on 
the  floor. 

So,  in  order  to  show  why  I  feel  the  bill 
should  be  recommitted,  and  in  order  to 


lay  before  the  special  committee  for  its 
further  consideration  my  problems  with 
the  bill,  I  shall  spend  a  few  moments  go- 
ing over  some  of  the  provisions  in  the 
measure  with  which  I  still  find  fault  and 
which  I  feel  should  either  be  deleted  or 
changed. 

committee  procedure 
To  begin  with,  section  102(b)  of  the 
bill  calls  for  committee  meetings  to  be 
open  unless  a  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee orders  an  executive  session.    This 
rule  would  work  havoc  with  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  that  has  occasion 
to  Investigate  into  matters  of  taxation 
and  the  individual  returns  of  taxpayers. 
Section  6103(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  says  that  any  such  work  of  a  con- 
gressional committee  must  be  done  In 
executive  session  in  order  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  the  Individual's  tax  return. 
Suppose  a  committee  meeting  were  to  be 
held  to  consider  a  matter  in  which  the 
tax  liability  of  an  individual  was  an  in- 
tegral part.    Suppose  a  majority  vote  to 
hold  the  meeting  in  closed  session  were 
not  forthcoming  for  any  of  a  variety  of 
reasons  and  thus  compliance  with  this 
act  required  the  meeting  to  be  open  to 
the  public.    The  committee  would  be  in 
compliance  with  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  but  it  would  be  in  violation 
of  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.    Or,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
may  be  prevented  by  law  from  letting  us 
have  the  documents  we  need.    That  sort 
of  dilemma  might  confront  the  Finance 
Committee  frequently. 

As  part  of  that  same  section  102(b), 
there  is  required  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  committee  meeting  a  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  results  of  the  roUcall 
votes  taken  in  that  meeting.  This  will 
work  against  the  public  interest  rather 
than  help  it.  It  may  be  that  on  a  par- 
ticular measure  there  Is  strong  lobbying 
by  a  powerful  interest  group. 

It  may  be  politically  advantageous  for 
a  Senator  to  vote  in  support  of  that 
group;  however,  it  may  be  in  the  public 
interest  for  him  to  vote  the  other  way. 
He  can  cast  a  vote  in  the  people's  in- 
terest much  more  easily  If  he  knows 
the  vote  will  not  be  made  public,  but  if 
the  vote  is  to  be  announced  he  is  more 
likely  to  cast  the  vote  where  he  knows 
it  win  do  him  no  harm  politically,  even 
though  it  may  do  severe  damage  to  the 

general  public. 

proxies 

Section  102(d)  of  S.  355,  as  reported  by 
the  special  committee,  prohibited  the  use 
of  proxies  in  committee.  However,  the 
committee  had  one  of  their  second 
thoughts  on  this  provision  when  the 
harshness  of  its  operation  was  brought 
to  their  attention.  They  recommended 
a  floor  amendment  that  was  adopted  to 
permit  proxy  voting  in  committee  except 
on  the  vote  that  reports  a  measure  from 
the  committee.  I  would  think  that  even 
this  refinement  is  too  severe  a  rule  and 
does  nothing  to  help  the  cause  of  good 
government.  In  Finance  Committee  we 
require  a  majority  to  be  present  when 
we  report  legislation,  but  we  do  permit 
proxies  to  be  cast.  I  point  only  to  the 
case  where  a  Senator  has  for  years  advo- 
cated a  certain  position  on  a  measure 


only  to  find  that  when  the  measure  is 
finally  voted  upon,  he  is  incapacitated 
perhaps,  or  very  ill  and  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  Washington.  There  is 
no  question  as  to  which  way  he  would 
vote  if  he  were  at  the  committee  meet- 
ing. To  deny  him  the  right  to  vote  by 
proxy  is  patently  ridiculous;  and,  if  It  is 
a  close  vote  that  requires  the  absent 
Member's  vote  to  break  a  tie,  decisions 
are  postponed  and  the  legislative  ma- 
chinery bogs  down.  What  such  a  pro- 
cedure as  this  does  here  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  20th  century  is  to  make  Con- 
gress, already  labeled  as  an  archaic  in- 
stitution appear  even  more  so.  It  means 
that  we  do  not  even  recognize  the  100- 
year-old  invention  known  as  the  tele- 
phone. 

Thus,  I  think  that  proxies  should  be 
permitted  even  on  the  votes  to  report  a 
measure  from  committee.  However,  to 
further  amend  this  particular  provision 
on  the  Senate  floor  might  cause  parlia- 
mentary problems,  so  the  bill  should  be 
recommitted  and  a  committee  given  the 
power  to  make  the  proper  and  complete 
modifications  of  defects  observed  in  the 
bill  as  originally  reported  or  even  as 
thus  far  amended  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection,  as 
floor  manager  of  committee-reported 
bills,  and  as  acting  majority  leader  in 
the  absence  of  the  majority  leader  him- 
self, I  have  had  notice  served  on  me  from 
time  to  time  that  a  Senator  would  be  ab- 
sent and  did  not  wish  us  to  vote  on  a 
measure  until  he  returned;  and  we  there- 
fore had  to  put  the  matter  over,  to  post- 
pone it,  or  to  wait  for  the  Senator  to 
come  back  because  he  wanted  to  be  re- 
corded on  the  vote. 

The  particular  provision  of  which  I  am 
complaining  sets  the  stage  for  commit- 
tees to  be  confronted  with  that  same 
problem;  namely,  a  Senator  who  wants 
to  vote  but  is  absent  and  requires  us  to 
wait  until  he  returns,  perhaps  a  matter 
of  several  days,  before  we  can  act,  al- 
though it  is  clear  how  that  Senator  would 
vote  and  that  anyone  could  talk  to  him 
on  the  telephone  to  determine  how  he 
wtinted  to  be  recorded  on  any  particular 
matter  that  we  were  voting  upon. 

Section  102(d)  also  requires  that  the 
report  of  a  committee  on  a  bill  should  in- 
clude a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  for 
and  against  the  bill.  Such  a  requirement 
is  another  deterrent  to  voting  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  just  as  I  have  previously  de- 
scribed in  commenting  upon  the  require- 
ment that  each  day's  roUcall  votes  in  the 
committee  should  be  publicly  announced. 
Furthermore,  many  times,  in  voting  on 
a  measure,  the  committee,  after  much 
study,  debate,  and  consideration  of  argu- 
ments votes  on  amendments,  reconsiders 
them,  reconsiders  them  a  second  time, 
and  then  reconsiders  them  a  third  time. 
The  procedure  in  the  Finance  Committee 
is  to  reconsider  any  amendment  as  many 
times  as  anyone  wants  to.  It  serves  no 
particular  purpose  that  we  announce  the 
vote  every  time  we  vote  on  something 
when  there  are  lmp>ortant  votes  which, 
after  more  thorough  study  of  the  mat- 
ter. Senators  could  say  they  would  like 
to  vote  on  differently. 

committee  reports 
In  a  bill  which  is  supposed  to  stream- 
line Congress  and  expedite  proceedings 
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in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, section  102(e)  does  Just  the  op- 
posite with  regard  to  committee  reports. 
The  first  step  in  this  section's  slowdown 
technique  is  to  require  a  committee  to 
submit  its  proposed  report  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  if  any  member  of 
the  committee  gives  notice  of  an  inten- 
tion to  file  supplemental  or  minority 
views.  Then  each  committee  member, 
whether  he  previously  indicated  he  was 
going  to  file  separate  views  or  not.  is 
given  2  days  after  receipt  of  the  pro- 
posed majority  views  to  submit  his  sup- 
plemental or  minority  views. 

Keep  in  mind.  Mr.  President,  refer- 
ring to  procedures  in  one  committee,  that 
approximately  90  percent  of  bills  report- 
ed have  practically  no  controversy  in 
them.  The  committees  have  ironed  out 
the  details,  and  removed  all  the  contro- 
versy in  most  of  the  bUls  which  pass  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  itself, 
or  are  reported  from  the  committee  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee. 

Besides  the  delay  in  getting  out  the 
cwnmlttee  report,  this  procedure  gives 
the  minority  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  tailor  Its  views  to  counter  those  of  the 
majority.  But  then  the  2-day  delay  is 
compounded  because  the  provision  calls 
for  at  least  3  calendar  days  after  the 
committee  report  has  been  filed  before 
any  vote  can  be  taken  on  the  measure  in 
the  Senate  and  hearings  must  also  be 
made  available  at  least  3  days  be- 
fore a  fioor  vote  is  taken.  What  this 
means  is  that,  once  a  committee  has  de- 
cided to  report  a  biU  and  supplemental 
or  minority  views  are  to  be  filed,  at  least 
5  days  elapse  from  the  time  the  com- 
mittee agrees  on  Its  report  to  the  time 
when  a  vote  can  be  taken  on  the  measure 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

In  the  rush  of  the  last  days  of  a  session, 
when  Congress  is  attempting  to  legislate 
on  many  matters  of  importance,  such  a 
procedure  would  slow  us  down  to  a  crawl 
and  elongate  the  session  considerably. 
This  cautious  mechanism  would  do  even 
greater  harm  when  legislation  must  be 
enacted  by  a  certain  date  in  order  to 
keep  operative  a  certain  program.    We 
often   encounter   this   In  the   Finance 
Committee,  such  as  with  the  debt  limit, 
or  a  trade  act.  or  a  temporary  tax.  or  a 
sugar  quota.    With  all  of  these  laws,  we 
almost  always  find  that  the  bills  to 
extend  or  amend  them   come  to  the 
committee  just  before  the  termination 
date.    There  is  nothing  that  the  Senate 
can  do  to  change  this,  because  virtually 
every  such  bill  is  a  revenue  measure, 
which,    under    the    Constitution,    must 
originate  in  the  House,  and  cannot  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate  imtil  it  has 
been  acted   upon  by  the  House.    The 
Finance  Committee  is  sometimes  called 
upon  to  act  on  these  measures  within 
a  week   of   the   expiration   date.    The 
procedure  called  for  in  the  bill  before  us 
will  prevent  the  Finance  Committee— 
and  the  Senate — from  acting  expedi- 
tiously and,  therefore,  we  will  see  the  acts 
In  question  lapse,  creating  not  just  ad- 
ministrative problems  but  also  tremen- 
dous economic  consequences  throughout 
the  Nation.    In  my  opinion,  these  un- 
usual procedural  brakes  were  written 
without  regard  to  the  Constitution  and 
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the  handicap  under  which  it  forces  the 
Finance  Committee  to  operate. 


COMMnTEE  RULES 

Also,   in  section   102(e)    of   the  bill, 
each  committee  is  directed  to  print  an- 
nually the  rules  which  govern  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  committee,  to  transmit 
promptly  to  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee a  copy  of  these  rules,  and  tc  make 
these  rules  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion.   This  provision  Can  be  and  will  be 
complied  with,  but  what  is  the  necessity 
of  it?    Why  must  th«  committee  have 
to  do  this?    Why  should  a  committee 
straitjacket  Itself  and  be  forced  to  com- 
ply with -such  an  arbitrary  rule?    Can- 
not the  committees  be  trusted  to  proceed 
under  informal  and  flexible  rules  which 
may  not  be  written  but  which  are  agree- 
able and  understood  by  the  members 
of  that  committee  and  which  are  con- 
stitutional?    Each    committee    has    its 
own  problems  that  are  peculiar  unto 
itself.    Therefore,  it  should  be  permitted 
to  work  its  own  will,  taking  into  account 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment  without 
being  hamstrung  by  a  predetermined  set 
of  formalisms.    A  committee  should  not 
be  put   to   the   expense   and   time   of 
printing  a  set  of  rules  and  of  making 
them  generally  avaUable  when  it  could 
be  devoting  the  time  to  working  on  legis- 
lation before  it  and  the  money  to  pur- 
poses better  suited  to  the  expenditure  of 

taxpayer  dollars. 

COMMITTEE    HEARINGS 

Another  inordinate  delay  in  the  legis- 
lative process  will  be  added  by  section 
103(a)    of  the  bUl.  which  calls  for  an 
announcement  of  committee  hearings  at 
least  2  weeks  before  the  hearing  unless 
a  majority  vote  of  the  committee  deter- 
mines otherwise.    Let  me  bring  up  the 
example  of  the  debt  limit  again  to  show 
how  unfair  this  2-week  rule  is.    It  is 
often  necessary  to  enact  quickly  an  in- 
crease in  the  ceiling  on  the  Federal  debt, 
and  if  Congress  does  not  act  quickly  in 
this  regard,  the  Nation  falls  in  arrears 
in  its  obligations,  and  if  pressed  to  the 
extreme,  could  become  bankrupt.   To  put 
a  2-week  waiting  paoriod  on  top  of  the 
other  delays  called  for  by  the  bill  would 
surely  mean  an  impoeslble  task  in  trying 
to  enact  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit 
in  the  short  period  of  time  that  we  In  the 
Senate  are  usually  given  for  such  action. 
And  let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
way  out  of  this  as  far  as  the  Senate  is 
concerned  because  again  it  must  wait  un- 
til the  House  has  acted.    It  cannot  ini- 
tiate this  sort  of  legislation.    The  way 
out  of  the  problem  provided  by  the  bill  is 
more  one  of  theory  than  of  practice  be- 
cause the  committee  must  meet  in  order 
to  vote  to  waive  the  2-week  rule,  and 
a  willful  group  of  committee  members 
may  see  to  It  that  no  quorum  is  available 
to  permit  a  meeting  to  permit  a  vote  to 
waive  the  rule.     The  minority  is  being 
given  deadly  ammunition  to  stall  passage 
of   what   may   be   desperately   needed 
legislation. 

Section  103(a)  al$o  calls  for  hearings 
conducted  by  comjnlttees  to  be  op>en  to 
the  public  except  where  the  committee 
determines  by  a  majority  vote  that  the 
testimony  to  be  taken  at  the  hearing 
relates  to  a  matter  of  national  security 


or  tends  to  reflect  adversely  upon  the 
character  or  reputation  of  a  witness  or 
any  other  individual.    Here  again  we 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  secrecy 
which  is  demanded  in  connection  with 
certain  tax  matters  which  come  before 
the   Senate   Finance   Committee.    How 
can  we  continue  to  uphold  the  require- 
ment for  secrecy  called  for  by  one  part 
of  the  law  and  honor  the  commitment  to 
an  open  hearing  called  for  in  the  bill 
before  us  today?     The  only  two  grounds 
on  which  a  majority  of  the  committee 
can  decide  to  hold  a  closed  hearing— 
that  is.  national  security  or  an  adverse 
reflection  on  an  individual — may  not  be 
available  with  regard  to  a  tax  hearing. 
Such  was  the  case  within  the  past  few 
years  when  the  Finance  Committee  held 
a  closed  hearing  on  the  Du  Pont  divesti- 
ture matter.    Neither   of  the   grounds 
that  this  bill  permits  for  closing  a  hear- 
ing was  available.    Would  the  commit- 
tee then  have  had  to  conduct  an  open 
hearing  on  a  subject  that  involved  the 
tax  status  of  specific  taxpayers?    The 
present  rule  \s  decidedly  superior.    Un- 
der  it   hearings    are    open   unless   the 
majority  determines  otherwise,  but  the 
majority  can  determine  that  it  wants  a 
closed  hearing  on  grounds  other  than 
the  two  listed  in  the  bill  before  us. 

Section    103(a)    of   the   bill   requires 
that  before  each  day  of  a  hearing  the 
staff  of  the  committee  must  prepare  a 
digest  of  the  statements  of  the  witnesses 
to  appear  that  day,  and  then  after  the 
hearing  each  day,  the  staff  must  prepare 
a  summary  of  the  testimony  just  given. 
After  approval  by  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, each  of  these  simimaries  is  to 
be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  committee 
hearings.     By  providing  this  procedure, 
we  are  not  only  duplicating  the  work  of 
what  in  many  instances  is  an  already 
overworked  committee  staff,  but  we  are 
taking  them  away  from  their  legislative 
duties  and  we  are  adding  substantially 
to    the    (jiovernment    paper    explosion. 
Too  often  our  hearings  are  weighty,  fat 
volumes  which  few  persons  peruse  com- 
pletely.   We  shall  now  make  them  even 
weightier  and  fatter  and  we  will  make 
sure  that  no  one  ever  reads  them.    To- 
day the  staff  of  the  Finance  Committee 
summarizes  each  statement  presented  at 
a  hearing  so  the  committee  if  it  chooses 
can  work  from  this  simimary  in  execu- 
tive session.    Heretofore  this  summary 
has  been  kept  as  an  Internal  document 
of  the  committee.    We  have  also  urged 
witnesses  to  summarize  their  own  state- 
ments and  to  submit  the  summary  when 
the  statements  are  presented. 

Finally  this  section  of  the  bill  dealing 
with  committee  hearing  procedure  en- 
titles the  minority  of  the  committee  to 
call  witnesses  of  its  own  on  at  least  1 
day  during  the  hearing.  I  know  that 
our  committee  certainly  honors  the  re- 
quest of  any  member  with  regard  to 
hearing  witnesses  on  a  matter  before  us, 
and  we  will  continue  to  do  that  with  or 
without  this  provision,  but  it  may  be 
that  a  requirement  of  this  sort  will 
simply  serve  to  delay  the  legislative 
process  and  draw  out  hearings  even  more 
because  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  mi- 
nority witnesses  should  appear  on  a  sep- 


arate day.  If  the  hearing  is  to  be  only 
a  1-day  hearing,  and  many  of  the 
jlnance  Committee  hearings  are  for  only 
1  day.  why  extend  it  to  2  when 
you  can  have  both  the  so-called  minority 
vritnesses  and  majority  witnesses  appear 
on  the  same  day?  In  other  words,  here 
is  another  provision  in  a  bill  intended  to 
speed  the  work  of  Congress  which  in 
reality  will  decelerate  it. 

PEBMISSION  TO  MEET 

I  turn  now  to  section  104,  which  deals 
with  when  a  committee  can  sit.  As  re- 
ported by  the  special  committee,  this 
section  stated  that  a  committee  without 
special  leave  could  not  sit  while  the 
Senate  was  in  session,  except  for  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the 
Senate  and  several  different  committees 
In  the  House.  If  consent  were  obtained 
from  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  in  the  Senate,  then  a  com- 
mittee could  conduct  a  hearing  while 
the  Senate  was  In  session.  Another  sec- 
ond thought  was  had  by  the  managers 
of  the  bill  when  they  accepted  a  floor 
amendment  to  modify  the  section  so  as 
to  continue  the  existing  rule  allowing 
committees  without  permission  to  meet 
during  the  morning  hour.  But  after  the 
floor  amendment's  adoption,  I  believe 
the  bill  still  prohibits  a  committee  from 
meeting  after  the  morning  hour  for  any 
purpose  other  than  to  conduct  a  hear- 
ing even  if  the  consent  is  obtained  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders.  This 
prohibition  on  a  committee  meeting 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session  to  mark 
up  a  bill,  report  one  out,  or  do  other 
important  committee  work  may  seri- 
ously damage  attempts  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  hope  that  this  provision  of 
the  bill  can  be  altered  further  so  that. 
in  addition  to  any  Senate  conmiittee 
sitting  without  any  sort  of  permission 
while  the  Senate  is  in  morning  hour,  any 
Senate  committee  could  sit  for  any  pur- 
pose, not  just  to  conduct  a  hearing,  at 
any  time  other  than  in  the  morning 
hour  during  which  the  Senate  Is  in  ses- 
sion, if  the  committee  had  the  consent 
of  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  or  their  designees.  This  modi- 
flcation  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
purpose  of  the  entire  bill,  to  speed  up 
the  work  of  Congress. 

BEVIEW   BPKCIALIBT 

Section  105  of  the  biU  deals  with  legis- 
lative review  by  standing  committees 
and  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
position  on  the  staff  of  each  standing 
committee — that  of  a  review  specialist 
whose  duties  and  functions  as  a  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee  staff  will  be 
80  many  and  so  complex  that  anyone 
attempting  to  fill  such  a  position  cannot 
be  expected  to  stay  on  the  job  longer 
than  6  months  without  expiring  or  going 
crazy.  On  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  review  specialist  would  have  to  super- 
'^.  administer,  and  conduct  reviews  and 
studies  on  all  of  the  laws,  programs  and 
projects,  the  regulations,  procedures, 
practices,  and  policies  imder  the  juris- 
dlcUon  of  our  committee— that  is.  in  the 
areas  of  taxation,  debt  management, 
trade  and  tariff,  social  security,  public 
assistance  and  medicare,  veterans,  un- 


employment compensations,  renegotia- 
tion, and  the  like.  Rather  than  add  a 
specific  man  to  a  staff  to  be  a  review 
specialist,  it  makes  more  sense  to  mold 
a  staff,  as  we  are  attempting  to  do  in 
Finance,  where  each  person  is  knowl- 
edgeable in  and  responsible  for  a  specific 
area.  For  example,  we  have  persormel 
who  are  responsible  for  our  committee's 
work  in  the  social  security  field,  and 
these  experts  handle  the  legislation,  the 
inquiries,  and  do  the  review  and  over- 
sight functions  of  our  committee  with 
regard  to  social  security.  Likewise,  we 
have  other  persons  on  our  staff  respon- 
sible for  the  other  areas  under  our  juris- 
diction. Thus,  when  our  staff  is  rounded 
out  we  will  have  people  expert  in  each 
area,  and  we  need  no  one  to  be  a  jack- 
of -all-trades,  master  of  none,  such  as  a 
review  specialist  would  be.  We  will  have 
departmentalized  the  work  enough  so 
that  no  one  is  on  the  verge  of  a  mental 
breakdown.  Perhaps  I  had  better  also 
mention  that  we  do  not  even  have  room 
to  give  a  review  specialist  desk  space  to 
work  in.  Other  committees  may  be  in 
the  same  fix. 

Section  105  also  requires  each  commit- 
tee to  submit  a  report  of  its  activities  in 
the  area  of  legislative  review  each  year 
to  the  Senate,  which  then  transmits  the 
report  to  the  President  and  to  other  ap- 
propriate agencies.  Of  course,  anyone 
can  see  that  this  is  simply  another  big 
contribution  to  the  Government  paper 
explosion.  If  there  is  one  thing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
heads  of  Government  agencies  do  not 
need,  it  is  to  have  additional  reading 
matter  to  consume  their  valuable  time. 
As  with  all  reports  such  as  these,  it  costs 
time  and  money  to  prepare,  it  burdens 
those  to  whom  the  reports  are  made,  and 
it  may  accomplish  little  if  anything. 
This  Government  has  a  mania  for  pro- 
ducing paper,  and  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  before  us,  which  I  would 
have  thought  would  have  applied  a 
white-hot  match  to  a  lot  of  this  imneces- 
sary,  and  often  unread,  paper,  is  instead 
going  to  provide  us  with  reams  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee staff  did  a  legislative  oversight 
report  on  the  medicare  reimbursement 
formula  and  the  proposed  formula  was 
amended  to  save  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars. I  hope  we  can  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  cut  back  still  further  as  the  staff 
report  indicated. 

It  pleases  me  that  the  President's 
budget  message  includes  proposed  modi- 
fications of  the  depreciation  rules  for 
both  Government-financed  and  private 
hospitals,  and  which  should  further  re- 
duce the  costs  of  medicare.  These  pro- 
pwsed  modifications  developed  from  the 
Finance  Committee  staff's  oversight 
work. 

The  Finance  Committee  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  legislative  oversight  type  study 
of  steel  imports.  Future  trade  policy 
may  be  shaped  by  this  work,  but  we  have 
not  needed  a  review  specialist  to  get  us 
moving. 

The  purpose  of  the  review  specialist  is 
an  admirable  one — to  keep  the  Congress 
Informed  as  to  how  the  programs  It  has 
passed  into  law  are  working  so  that  it 
can  legislate  intelligently  for  the  future. 


The  only  problem  is  that  on  so  many 
committees  this  task  cannot  be  per- 
formed by  the  addition  of  one  new  per- 
son; yet,  they  are  already  being  per- 
formed — by  entire  staffs,  departmental- 
ized so  that  each  staff  member  is  respon- 
sible for  the  oversight  of  a  particular  de- 
partment or  program. 

CONFERENCE    REPORTS 

Section  106  of  the  bill  deals  with  con- 
ference reports  and  requires  that  every 
conference  report  be  printed  separately 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  ac- 
companied by  an  explanatory  statement 
prepared  by  the  conferees  of  the  House 
in  which  it  is  being  printed.  In  other 
words,  whereas  at  present  we  have  one 
conference  report  with  one  statement  of 
managers,  that  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  the  bill  before  us  will 
require  separate  conference  reports  for 
each  House  and  separate  statements  by 
the  managers  for  each  House.  It  may  be, 
upon  occasion,  in  the  future  Senate  con- 
ferees would  like  to  make  their  own 
statement  with  regard  to  the  conference 
report;  however,  a  mandatory  provision 
requiring  the  Senate  conferees  to  do  so 
in  every  instance  will  often  mean  an  un- 
necessary repetition  of  what  is  said  by 
the  House  conferees.  Therefore,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  filing  of  a  separate  con- 
ference report  and  statement  of  the 
managers  of  the  Senate  be  optional.  In 
some  instances,  where  there  is  little  con- 
troversy, the  statement  of  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  be  sufficient. 
In  other  Instances,  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  may  wish  to  file  a 
statement  of  their  own  accompanying 
the  conference  report.  They  should  have 
that  flexibility.  A  statutory  requirement 
for  two  conference  reports  could  also 
breed  much  unnecessary  litigation  if 
there  should  be  different  interpretations 
of  the  same  language. 

COMMITTZE     JITRISDICTION 

Section  121  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
new  setup  of  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate.  It  really  provides  only  two  in- 
novations. It  renames  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  but 
does  not  add  to  nor  detract  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee.  The 
other  thing  that  it  does  is  to  take  away 
jurisdiction  over  veterans  matters  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
give  such  jurisdiction  to  a  new  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  strongly  ob- 
ject to  this  latter  provision.  Here  is  how 
I  feel  on  this  matter. 

STANDING   COMMITTEE   ON   VETERANS'   AFFAIRS 

At  a  time  when  the  ethics  of  Congress 
are  being  severely  examined,  I  feel  that 
one  proposal  contained  in  this  bill  to  re- 
organize the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment is  particularly  inappropriate. 
That  proposal  is  the  one  to  establish  a 
standing  committee  in  the  Senate  on  vet- 
erans' affairs.  It  is  inappropriate  be- 
cause it  may  well  require  that  the  com- 
mittee's membership  be  confronted  with 
a  dangerous  conflict  of  Interest,  a  con- 
flict between  what  is  good  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  what  is  good  for  one  seg- 
ment of  the  Nation,  veterans. 

The  interests  of  the  veteran  may  not 
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always  coincide  with  the  Interests  of  the 
general  public,  particularly  when  It 
comes  to  deciding,  as  at  present,  how 
much  we  can  afford  to  spend.  If  a  com- 
mittee is  set  up  strictly  to  legislate  on 
matters  affecting  a  single  group,  it  will 
soon  become  responsive  only  to  those 
Interested  in  that  group — in  this  case, 
the  veterans  and  their  organizations. 
The  veterans  and  the  organizations 
which  represent  them  are  quite  naturally 
Interested  in  bettering  their  own  lot. 
Thus,  the  tendency  when  a  congressional 
committee  hears  only  from  one  segment 
of  society  is  to  respond  favorably  to  that 
segment,  to  try  to  please  it,  and  to  do 
what  it  wants.  In  this  case  that  could 
mean  providing  millions  of  dollars  of  ad- 
ditional benefits  to  the  country's  vet- 
erans when  perhaps  the  money  can  be 
put  to  a  more  necessary  use  in  another 
program. 

It  is  much  easier  for  a  congressional 
committee  to  act  objectively  and  to  turn 
down  or  moderate  the  requests  of  a 
special  interest  if  the  committee  has 
other  interests  to  cater  to,  and  Is  not 
solely  dependent  on  the  one  special  in- 
terest for  its  inspiration  and  existence. 

But  if  a  committee  devoted  only  to 
veterans  is  created,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  a  Senator  to  serve  on  it  if  he  has  to 
tell  the  veterans  "No."  It  will  be  difficult 
to  recruit  Senators  who  will  be  a  restrain- 
ing influence  to  serve  on  that  committee. 
Thus,  the  committee  will  be  left  to  those 
who  will  vote  right  down  the  line,  all  the 
way,  with  the  veterans  organizations. 

A  imique  feature  of  oui  veterans  pro- 
gram is  the  fact  that  ever  since  the 
Mexican  War.  the  costs  of  benefits  have 
exceeded  the  costs  of  the  war.  Another 
unique  feature  is  that  the  peak  of  ex- 
penditures for  veterans  benefits  is 
usually  not  reached  until  50  or  60  years 
after  the  war.  Today,  nearly  50  years 
after  the  World  War  I  armistice,  we  are 
at  the  point  of  greatest  costs  of  benefits 
for  veterans  of  that  war.  We  will  find 
the  costs  of  veterans  benefits  for  World 
War  n  continuing  to  rise  on  into  the 
1990's.  The  peak  of  benefits  for  Korean 
veterans  probably  will  not  occur  until 
after  the  turn  of  the  century  and  Viet- 
nam veterans  costs  will  continue  to  rise 
for  years  after  that.  The  best  estimate 
that  has  been  made  of  the  ultimate  costs 
of  veterans  benefits  came  in  1956.  when 
the  Bradley  Commission  Repnirt  to  the 
President  was  completed.  That  Commis- 
sion estimated  that  the  costs  of  benefits 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
n.  and  the  Korean  confiict  would  total 
$371  billion.  But  that  was  on  the  basis 
of  the  law  as  it  existed  10  years  ago. 
Benefits  today  are  substantially  higher 
than  they  were  then. 

If  an  old-age  pension  were  provided  for 
these  veterans,  as  has  been  proposed 
over  the  years,  without  regard  to  their 
need  or  disability,  the  costs  at  1965  rates 
would  have  been  three-fourths  of  a  tril- 
lion dollars. 

That  is  how  much  we  are  talking 
about — three-quarters  of  $1  trillion.  It 
might  well  be  that  a  committee  looking 
into  the  costs  of  such  matters  might  have 
the  benefit  of  senior  members  of  some 
other  conmiittees  which  have  some  other 
responsibilities,  in  an  attempt  to  relate 


these  inherent  costs  to  the  costs  of 
other  measures  which  we  will  be  asked 
to  pass. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
I  have  had  prepared  demonstrating  these 


costs  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Comparison  of  military  cost  and  cost  of  veterans   benefits   by  uar,  as   of  Jvly   /,   ig^B 
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'  Assuminc  general  pensioas  for  recent  wars. 

'  Bradley  Coniniission  report,  1956. 

•  Office  of  Controller,  Veterans'  Administration. 

•Legislative  Reference  Service  Survey.  October  1966. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  it 
would  be  unwise  and  costly  to  set  up  a 
special  minor  committee  to  oversee  a  pro- 
gram of  this  tremendous  magnitude — 
three-fourths  of  a  trillion  dollars.  No 
doubt,  a  committee  controlled  by  the  vet- 
erans organizations— a  minor  committee 
not  familiar  with  the  overall  impact  of 
income  maintenance  programs— Awould 
soon  recommend  a  general  service"  pen- 
sion for  veterans,  which  the  chart  which 
I  have  just  inserted  in  the  Record  dem- 
onstrates could  easily  double  the  costs  of 
veterans  benefits. 

The  ultimate  result  could  well  be  that 
the  Senate,  as  a  whole,  would  have  to 
check  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
But  the  biurden  of  curbing  the  reckless 
spending  tendencies  of  a  committee 
should  not  have  to  fall  upon  the  Senate 
as  a  whole.  The  committee  system  was 
created  to  lighten,  not  to  add  to,  the  load 
of  the  Senate.  It  was  designed  to  enable 
the  Senate  at  large  to  rely  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  reasoned,  reflective  conclu- 
sions of  a  smaller  group  which  had  ob- 
jectively studied  a  particular  subject. 
This  would  not  be  poesible  with  the  crea- 
tion of  a  legislative  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Such  a  situation  is  avoided  today  be- 
cause problems  of  the  veterans  are  divid- 
ed generally  between  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic WeKare  Committee  and  the  Finance 
Committee,  on  a  ftinctional  basis  which 
gives  each  committee  jurisdiction  over 
those  veteran  programs  which  it  is  best 
suited  to  consider.  The  members  of  each 
of  these  committees  have  broad  respon- 
sibility in  many  areas.  The  members  of 
these  committees  have  too  many  diverse 
interests  to  become  the  private  property 
of  any  one  interest.  And  yet  it  cannot 
be  said  that  either  of  these  committees 
does  not  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  with  whom  it  is  concerned.  Both 
committees  are  compassionate  ones 
which  have  done  more  than  perhaps  any 
other  in  the  Senate  to  care  for  the  wants 
of  the  unfortunate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  has  been  the  cradle 
for  measures  to  assist  the  ill,  the  poor, 
the  unemployed,  the  uneducated,  and, 
yes,  the  veteran — ycju  need  look  no  fur- 


ther than  that  committee's  and  the 
gallant  Senator  from  Texas'  efforts  In 
behalf  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

Permit  me  to  boast  at  this  point  about 
my  own  Finance  Committee  which  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  carrying  out  the 
Nation's  programs  in  welfare  and  public 
assistance,  social  security,  medicare, 
which  has  responded  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nation's  businesses  and  foreign  policy 
through  trade  and  tariff  legislation, 
which  has  attempted  to  distribute  Oie 
cost  of  public  services  fairly  and  yet  en- 
courage certain  national  goals  through 
tax  policy,  and  which  has  always  re- 
sponded reasonably  and  effectively  to 
the  problems  affecting  our  veterans. 

On  the  latter  point,  it  seems  to  be  the 
belief  on  the  part  of  those  who  wish  to 
strip  the  existing  committees  of  their 
jurisdiction  over  veterans  that  the  exist- 
ing committees  have  not  given  the 
proper  consideration  to  the  matters 
which  affect  veterans  and  that  other 
subject  areas  which  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  existing  committees  take 
precedence  over  veterans  and  prevent 
the  latter  from  getting  their  "just  due." 
In  fact,  one  of  the  arguments  in  the 
committee  report  on  the  bill  before  us  for 
jurisdictional  change  is  to  "distribute 
better  the  workload  to  relieve  commit- 
tees whose  workloads  have  reached  un- 
manageable proportions." 

The  facts  with  respect  to  the  Finance 
Committee  and  its  handling  of  legisla- 
tion, including  veterans  legislation, 
speak  for  themselves.    The  facts  are: 

In  the  88th  Congress,  there  were  92 
House  bills  referred  to  the  committee 
and  90  bills  received  action  by  the  com- 
mittee. We  had  286  Senate  bills  and 
resolutions  referred,  and  157  of  them 
were  considered  by  the  committee.  In 
the  89th  Congress  we  had  113  House 
bills  referred  to  the  committee,  and  90 
of  them  were  acted  upon  by  the  commit- 
tee. Of  the  23  not  acted  on,  19  were 
received  the  last  day  of  the  Congress 
and  two  others  a  little  over  a  week  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  380  Senate 
bills  referred  to  the  committee  and  166 
of  them  were  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee.  So,  in  the  past,  somewhat  more  than 
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hjjf  of  the  bills  have  been  considered  by 
(lie  committee,  and  the  remainder,  it  can 
l^  contended,  were  not  really  pressed 
by  the  sponsors  for  consideration.  Those 
figures  seem  to  disprove  the  contention 
that  the  Finance  Committee's  workload 
lijs  been  unmanageable.  Also,  there 
never  seems  to  be  a  shortage  of  Senators 
yho  want  to  labor  with  that  so-called 
unmanageable  workload.  Finance  Com- 
mittee seats  are  always  among  the  most 
sought  after  in  the  Senate. 

riNANCE    COMMTTTEE    HELPS    VETERANS 

As  to  whether  the  committee  has  done 
right  by  the  veterans,  a  quick  review  of 
some  of  the  high  spots  of  committee  ac- 
tivity in  this  regard  should  answer  the 
questions.  In  1917,  during  World  War 
I,  the  Finance  Committee  worked  out 
the  first  life  insurance  program  for  our 
Armed  Forces.  The  U.S.  group  life  in- 
surance program  became  the  bench- 
mark from  which  we  worked  during 
World  War  U  in  framing  the  national 
service  life  insurance  program.  Na- 
tional service  life  insurance  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  veterans'  benefits  of  all 
time.  My  only  regret  is  that  the  Finance 
Committee — which  wants  to  make  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  available  to 
more  veterans  by  reopening  the  program 
for  them — was  imable  to  convince  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
great  importance  of  giving  these  boys 
another  chance  to  buy  this  good  insur- 
ance at  favorable  rates. 

The  narrow  reopening  they  forced  us 
to  accept  in  1964  when  we  met  with  them 
in  conference  brought  pitifully  new  vet- 
erans under  national  service  life  insur- 
ance. In  my  opinion,  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  failed  the  veter- 
an on  that  occasion.  That  was  not  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

In  1965  the  Committee  on  Finance  Ini- 
tiated legislation  to  provide  needed  in- 
surance protection  to  our  men  fighting 
in  Vietnam.  This  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance  program  provides  a  maxi- 
mum of  $10,000  low-cost  life  Insurance 
to  over  2.8  million  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

The  first  GI  bill  of  rights  was  born  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  1944. 
Literally  millions  of  veterans  derived 
great  benefits  from  that  monumental 
work — benefits  in  the  form  of  guaranteed 
home  mortgages  at  favorable  interest 
rates,  education  benefits,  and  business 
loans.  For  20  years  now,  we  have  worked 
on  veterans'  pension  legislation,  and  I 
think  our  work  is  above  reproach.  More- 
over, I  think  veterans'  and  survivors' 
benefit  provisions  refiect  the  expertise 
developed  in  the  Committee  on  Finance 
through  our  experience  with  the  benefit 
programs  under  social  security  and  the 
welfare  programs.  This  is  to  be  expected 
since  all  these  programs  are  quite  closely 
related  in  their  issues  and  implications. 

In  1957,  the  Conmiittee  on  Finance 
acted  to  establish  a  completely  new  pro- 
gram for  survivors  of  veterans  who  died 
as  a  result  of  service-cormected  disabili- 
ties. This  program,  known  as  depend- 
ency and  indenmity  compensation,  has 
developed  and  its  benefits  have  been  ma- 
terially increased.  In  1958,  we  combined 
all  the  veterans'  benefit  programs  into 
one  title  of  the  United  States  Code. 


This  codification  represents  a  truly 
great  simplification  over  the  maze  of 
laws  it  replaced.  It  also  represents  the 
great  responsibility  the  committee  feels 
for  keeping  the  veterans  laws  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  veterans.  We  have 
not — and  we  will  not — shirk  that  respon- 
sibility. I  challenge  anyone,  including 
the  veterans  organizations,  to  show  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  Finance  Committee 
apathy  to  the  proper  needs  of  the 
veteran. 

If  one  looks  at  the  bills  that  are  before 
the  Senate  at  the  end  of  each  Congress, 
he  will  notice  that  we  act  on  every  vet- 
erans' bill  that  should  be  acted  on.   With 
few  exceptions,  measures  passed  by  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Conunlttee  are 
not  killed  in  Finance.    During  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  every  one  of  nine 
bills  which  came  to  our  committee  from 
the    House    Veterans'    Committee    was 
acted  on.    We  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
passed  some  very  constructive  sugges- 
tions which  we  have  had  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  House  committee  to  accept. 
Our  committee  acted  on  four  of  nine  vet- 
erans bills  introduced  in  the  Senate  in 
1966.    Four  times  in  the  89th  Congress 
the  Finance  Committee  urged  and  the 
Senate  approved  amendments  to  prevent 
veterans  from  losing  their  veterans  pen- 
sions because  they  received  a  few  bucks 
extra  social  security  benefits  under  the 
1965  law.    Each  time  the  House  cal- 
lously threw  the  amendments  out.    I  be- 
lieve our  concurrent  jurisdiction  over 
veterans  legislation  and  social  security 
has  given  us  an  insight  into  this  issue 
which  the  Veterans  Committee  of  the 
House  lacks.    I  am  pleased  that  the 
President  has  seen  the  great  wisdom  of 
our     amendment     and     included     the 
thought  behind  it  as  one  of  his  rec- 
ommendations in  his  January  31  vet- 
erans message  to  the  Congress.    Perhaps 
now  we  can  get  action  on  this  important 
issue.    I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  first 
bill  acted  upon  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee this  year  was  the  Vietnam  veterans 
bill,  S.  16,  favorably  and  unanimously 
reported  by  our  committee  January  31, 
1967. 

RESFONSXBILZTT    FOR    BBOAD    PROGRAMS 

Another  justification  given  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress  for  creation  of  a  legis- 
lative committee  on  veterans  is  to  "fix 
responsibUity  in  broad  program  areas  so 
that  a  specific  conunlttee  has  respon- 
sibility for  legislation  affecting  related 
subjects  and  programs." 

Rather  than  to  justify  creation  of  the 
Veterans  Committee  such  a  goal  argues 
against  forming  the  Veterans  Committee. 
At  present,  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  has  responsibility  over 
educational  programs,  including  those  of 
the  veteran.  The  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  has  responsibility  over 
hospital  programs,  including  those  of 
the  veteran.  The  Finance  Committee 
has  great  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
insurance,  including  that  of  the  veteran. 
The  Finance  Committee  has  responsi- 
bility for  certain  income  maintenance 
programs,  such  as  public  assistance  and 
social  security,  Including  the  income 
maintenance  of  the  veteran  through 
compensation    and    pension.    To    take 


consideration  of  these  problems  of  vet- 
erans from  the  committees  which  con- 
sider such  problems  when  they  affect  all 
other  segments  of  the  population  Is  not 
to  fix  but  to  fragment  responsibility  in 
broad  program  areas.  If  it  is  said  that 
the  broad  program  area  is  that  of  vet- 
erans, then  perhaps  other  legislative  com- 
mittees should  be  set  up  to  treat  oiUy 
of  the  "broad  program  areas"  of  Shrin- 
ers.  or  New  Englanders,  or  freckle-faced 
redheads.  The  broad  program  area  is 
not  a  clsiss  of  people,  but  a  large  problem, 
and  that  is  being  best  handled  with  the 
present  jurisdiction  of  legislative 
committees. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  separate  veterans 
committee,  why  did  not  the  authors  of 
the  legislation  to  establish  it  give  that 
committee  jurisdiction  over  all  matters 
affecting  veterans?  Why  did  they 
choose  to  limit  its  resporvsibillty  Just  to 
the  matters  which  today  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  and  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committees?  The 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
handles  some  veterans'  matters — those 
related  to  the  VA-guaranteed  home 
mortgage  program.  The  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  handles  still 
other  veterans'  matters — such  as  the  ad- 
nainlstration  of  VA  cemeteries.  Neither 
of  these  committees'  Jurisdiction  has 
been  invaded  in  creating  a  new  veterans 
committee. 

PARALLEL   JURISDICTION 

The  third  justification  in  the  report  on 
S.  355  for  a  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
is  to  "make  the  Jurisdiction  of  Senate 
and  House  committees  as  nearly  parallel 
as  possible  because  of  the  conference 
committee  procedure  and  to  f aclUtate  the 
continuous  interchange  of  ideas."  This 
is  an  interesting  thought,  but,  except  for 
matching  up  a  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Conunlttee  with  a  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  there  is  no  attempt  in 
the  bill  to  act  on  this  idea.  Certainly, 
the  lack  of  a  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  is  but  one  £mall  example  of 
how  Senate  committees  do  not  corre- 
spond to  House  committees  in  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

I  know  that  the  Finance  Conmiittee 
and  what  is  supposed  to  be  its  corre- 
sponding committee  on  the  House  side — 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — do  not 
have  Jurisdiction  over  the  exact  same 
subjects.  The  Finance  Committee  han- 
dles sugar  legislation,  which  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  The  Finance  Committee 
will  work  on  State  and  local  taxation  of 
interstate  conamerce — a  matter  for  the 
Judiciary  Conmiittee  in  the  House. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on 
the  other  hand,  Is  the  House  committee 
on  conmiittees,  designating  Members  to 
fill  positions  on  all  other  committees. 
The  Finance  Committee  has  no  such 
power.  There  are  countless  other  exam- 
ples of  where  jurisdiction  of  Senate  com- 
mittees is  not  the  same  as  that  of  House 
conmiittees  of  the  same  name  or  those 
thought  to  fimction  in  the  same  general 
area. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  there  should  be 
such  strict  uniformity  between  House  and 
Senate  as  to  the  niunber  of  committees 
and  boimdaries  of  jurisdiction  of  those 
committees.   Neither  House  should  have 
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to  conform  to  a  master  plan  insofar  as 
the  business  concerns  oiily  that  House. 
If  uniformity  Is  demanded,  why  single 
out  Just  the  matter  of  who  is  to  handle 
veterans'  bills? 

Even  If  It  is  singled  out,  is  it  not  just 
as  valid  to  say  that  the  parallel  Jurisdic- 
tion can  come  about  by  abolishing  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  and 
dlvldhig  up  its  Jurisdiction  between  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committees? 
Eliminating  committees  was  the  direc- 
tion the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  took,  and  it  would  seem  that  if 
the  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  really  wanted  to  streamline  and 
make  more  efScient  the  operations  of  the 
Congress  they  would  follow  tills  same  di- 
rection this  year.  Instead,  they  seem  to 
want  to  increase  the  number  of  commit- 
tees, what  with  calling  for  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  in  the  Senate  as  well 
as  seeing  to  it  that  their  own  commit- 
tee becomes  permanent  under  the  name 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations. 

Another  committee  will  create  addi- 
tional pressures  for  Senators'  time  and 
attention.  Suppose  a  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Committee  is  also  a  member 
^  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  that  both 
committees  have  sessions  at  the  same 
hour.  Which  committee  meeting  will 
that  Senator  attend — the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, where  the  issue  may  be  a  $4^ 
billion  tax  increase,  or  the  veterans  com- 
mittee where  the  Issue  may  be  to  give- 
an  extra  $47  statutory  award  to  a  vet- 
eran for  each  anatomical  loss?  Today, 
there  are  enough  committees  competing 
for  a  Senator's  presence.  This  competi- 
tion should  not  be  made  keener  by  cre- 
ating new  ones. 

There  is  another  matter  that  has  not 
been  explored  by  those  who  would  create 
this  new  veterans  committee.  It  is  the 
space  problem.  If  they  succeed  in  de- 
priving the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  their  veterans  jurisdictions.  Just 
where  is  the  new  committee  and  its  12- 
man  staff  going  to  be  housed?  The 
Committee  on  Rules  has  been  unable  to 
And  even  a  single  room  for  the  Finance 
Committee — the  oldest  committee  in  the 
Senate — to  house  a  more  adequate  staff. 
A  new  committee,  with  its  demands  for 
hearing  rooms  and  office  quarters,  would 
intensify  today's  space  burden  to  an  in- 
tolerable point.  -"' 

I  shaU  not  try  to  upset  the  applecart 
by  opposing  a  permanent  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Operations,  but  I 
do  lu-ge  that  the  bill  be  amended  to  de- 
lete the  provision  establishing  a  standing 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Senate. 

COMMITTEE     MEMBESSHIP 

Section  122  reapportions  and  generally 
reduces  the  number  of  Senators  on  each 
committee.  I  do  not  necessarily  quarrel 
with  this  reduction,  but  if  the  additional 
standing  committee  called  for  by  the  bill, 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  is 
dropped  from  the  measure  as  I  most 
earnestly  hope  for,  then  there  must  be  a 
new  reshuMng  to  take  account  of  the 
reduced  number  of  committees.  If  the 
number  of  standing  committees  remains 
as  it  is  at  present,  it  would  not  appear 


necessary  to  change  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  such  committees. 

Section  122  also  prohibits  a  Senator 
from  serving  on  mcnre  than  one  of  the 
following  committees:  Appropriations, 
Armed  Services,  Finance,  and  Foreign 
Relations.  I  do  not  object  to  this  be- 
cause of  its  effect  on  me.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  resigned  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  last  year  because  I  felt 
I  should  not  serve  on  it  and  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  at  the  same  time. 
Senator  Smathers,  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  Finance  Committee,  also  left 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
much  the  same  reason.  And,  it  has  been 
something  of  an  unwritten  rule  for  quite 
a  long  time  that  no  Senator  should  serve 
on  both  the  Appropriations,  and  Finance 
Committees.  Nor  do  I  have  any  desire  to 
obtain  membership  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

I  object  to  the  proposal  in  principle 
because  I  feel  that  it  could  deprive  the 
country  of  the  services  of  outstanding 
U.S.  Senators.  The  national  interest 
would  suffer  if  certain  unusually  able 
Senators  in  the  future  would  not  be  able 
to  serve  on  more  then  one  of  these  im- 
portant committees.  For  example,  if  the 
rule  were  in  effect  right  now,  the  United 
States  would  not  be  able  to  have  at  its 
service  on  both  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  inestimable  talents  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia.  In  an  effort  to 
share  the  wealth,  we  cannot  afford  to 
turn  oiu-  back  on  what  Is  best  for  this 
Nation,  and  if  what  is  best  means  a  Sen- 
ator serving  on  more  than  one  of  the  so- 
called  big  four  committees,  and  if  he  is 
willing  to  do  it,  then  I  think  he  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

SIX-TEAB   COBT  ESTIMATE 

I  pass  over,  now,  a  number  of  sections 
in  the  bill  to  get  to  section  251  which  re- 
quires in  every  report  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee on  a  bill  an  estimate  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  cost*  to  be  incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  bill  in  the  fiscal  year 
which  it  is  reported,  and  in  each  of  the 
five  fiscal  years  which  follow.  I  would 
like  to  see  this  language  clarified  so  that 
we  are  assured  this  does  not  apply  to 
revenues  measures.  First  of  all,  it  is  im- 
possible to  predict  what  the  revenue  gain 
or  loss  will  be  of  any  tax  bill  for  a  period 
of  up  to  6  years  in  the  future. 

Revenue  gains  and  losses  are  tied  to 
the  whole  economic  complex  of  the  Na- 
tion and  there  are  so  many  variables  that 
no  accurate  prediction  of  the  revenues 
can  be  made  for  a  period  of  6  years  Into 
the  future.  Nor  can  costs  of  administer- 
ing a  complex  tax  bill  be  estimated  with 
any  precision.  Of  course,  the  term 
"costs"  in  this  section  may  not  mean 
revenue  gained  or  lost  in  a  tax  bill,  but 
may  relate  only  to  the  money  that  the 
Government  will  have  to  spend  in  carry- 
ing out  a  particular  program  of  goods 
and/or  services.  Whichever  is  the  case, 
I  would  like  to  see  the  language  clarified. 

COMMITTtE    STAFFING 

Section  301  of  the  bill  relates  to  com- 
mittee staffing  and  infers  strongly  that 
the  majority  of  the  committee  shall  have 
assigned  to  it  four  professional  staff  and 
five  clerical  staff  members  and  the  mi- 
nority of  the  comHiittee  shall  have  as- 


signed to  it  two  professional  staff  and 
one  clerical  staff  member.  The  whole 
tenor  of  the  section  is  to  push  a  commit- 
tee to  the  creation  of  a  partisan  staff,  the 
majority  staff  members  working  only  for 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  minority  staff  members  working 
only  for  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  Finance  Committee  considered  its 
staffing  problems  and  concluded  that  the 
best  committee  work  is  done  with  a  truly 
impartial  professional  staff  rather  than 
one  drawn  on  partisan  lines.  It  felt  that 
the  interests  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Nation  can  be  served  best  by  having  a 
really  professional  staff,  each  member  of 
which  is  answerable  to  any  member  of 
the  committee  and  is  responsible  for  pro- 
viding information  and  recommendations 
to  any  member  of  the  committee,  be  be 
on  the  majority  or  minority  side.  The 
Finance  Committee,  like  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  is  working  to  develop 
a  completely  nonpartisan  staff.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  committee  debated 
this  very  matter  last  year  and  it  was 
agreed  by  both  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans  on  the  committee  that  in- 
stead of  fragmenting  the  staff  into  ma- 
jority and  minority,  the  staff  would  be 
simply  a  professional  staff  of  a  nonpar- 
tisan nature  whose  services  would  be 
available  to  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee or  to  any  Member  of  the  Senate.  It 
may  also  be  that  by  speaking  in  terms  of 
a  specific  number  of  majority  and  mi- 
nority staff  members,  unnecessary  jobs 
will  be  created  where  there  perhaps  are 
already  too  many  jobs.  Certainly,  the 
additional  staff  people  will  create  new 
demand  for  space. 

These  are  the  provisions  of  S.  355 
which  I  find  most  alien  to  a  streamlining 
and  economizing  of  operation  by  the 
Congress.  I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be 
reconunltted  so  that  these  matters  which 
I  have  mentioned  can  be  considered  as 
a  bill  of  particulars  aimed  at  refining 
much  of  what  is  in  S.  355.  There  Is  no 
question  that  there  is  a  lot  that  is  good 
in  the  bill  before  us.  However,  the  as- 
pects of  the  bill  to  which  I  have  directed 
my  criticism  will  upset  tried  and  tree 
procedure  presently  being  maintained  Id 
the  Senate  and  its  committees.  Rather 
than  make  our  operations  more  efBcient, 
these  provisions  in  the  bill  will  impede. 
slow  down,  and  complicate  the  congres- 
sional way  of  life. 

Now,  I  wish  to  suggest  two  proposals 
I  have  long  thought  would  be  improve- 
ments on  the  way  we  do  business  around 
here. 

ABSENTEE  VOTING 

One  has  to  do  with  the  recording  of 
how  a  Senator  votes  on  a  roUcall  vote. 
We  should  adopt  a  rule  that  will  permit 
an  absent  Senator  to  be  recorded  as  pres- 
ent and  voting  no  more  than  five  times 
during  a  session  of  Congress  when  he 
is,  for  good  cause,  imable  to  be  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  the  time  of  the  roll- 
call  vote,  when  he  has  in  person  prev- 
iously notified  the  Senate  of  his  absence, 
and  when  he  officially  transmits  to  Ws 
Senate  leadership  how  he  wishes  to  be 
recorded  on  the  rollcall  vote.  This  will 
do  away  with  the  procedure  of  having  to 
obtain  a  hve  pair  and  therefore  of  nul- 


lifying the  vote  of  another  Senator  who 
js  physically  present  at  the  time  of  the 
lollcall  but  who,  as  an  accommodation 
to  the  absent  Senator,  pretends  as  if  he 
Is  not  present.  It  will  also  eliminate  the 
unpleasant  task  of  the  leadership  of  ob- 
taining live  pairs  for  absent  Senators. 
To  permit  this  five  times  a  year  would 
not  be  to  encourage  absenteeism  or 
to  encourage  a  shirking  of  one's 
duty  but  it  would  provide  a  very  great 
convenience  to  harried  legislators  who 
nevertheless  wish  to  be  recorded  actually 
voting  on  measures  of  great  importance. 
The  absent  Senator  would  not  be  counted 
as  present  for  purposes  of  a  quorum,  but 
If  a  quorum  were  established  as  being 
present,  his  vote  would  be  counted  just 
as  if  he  were  physically  present  in  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

PUSHBUTTON   VOTING 

The  other  proposal  I  shall  offer  to  this 
bill  calls  for  the  utilization  in  the  Senate 
of  an  electronic  voting  system.  As  many 
of  my  colleagues  will  recall,  I  have  many 
times  deplored  the  antiquated  system 
mider  which  we  are  required  to  vote 
here  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  that  we  use  a 
voting  system  long  ago  done  away  with 
by  the  United  Nations  and  the  parlia- 
mentary bodies  of  many  nations  and  the 
legislatures  of  most  of  the  States  in  our 
Dnion.  Electronic  voting  systems  are 
employed  around  the  world;  but  here,  in 
what  I  think  is  the  greatest  legislative 
body  in  the  world,  we  still  go  through  the 
laborious,  drawn-out  and  bulky  process 
of  calling  each  Senator's  name  to  deter- 
mine how  he  wishes  to  be  recorded  on 
each  and  every  rollcall  vote.  With  an 
electronic  voting  system  installed  so  that 
each  Senator,  on  his  desk.  Is  able  to  push 
a  button  to  register  "yes"  or  "no"  on  a 
vote,  and  so  that  the  votes  are  simul- 
taneously recorded  and  received  at  the 
front  of  the  Chamber,  we  shall  expedite 
greatly  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

These  two  additions  I  recommend  be 
considered  when  S.  355  has  been  recom- 
mitted to  committee,  as  I  hope  it  will  be. 
Because  congressional  reform  and  orga- 
nizational change  happen  so  seldom,  we 
should  take  special  care  to  see  that,  when 
they  do  happen,  the  change  Is  proper, 
the  reform  is  real.  The  bill  before  us 
does  not  meet  those  tests;  and,  therefore, 
I  urge  that  it  be  recommitted  to  commit- 
tee. However,  should  the  bill  not  be  re- 
committed to  committee,  I  have  amend- 
ments to  make  all  of  the  changes  I  have 
detailed,  which  I  now  submit. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  detailed  my  ob- 
jections to  S.  355,  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1967  and  to  remedy 
those  objections,  I  have  introduced 
amendments  to  the  bill  in  a  package  and 
Individually  which  would  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  Delete  the  requirement  of  open 
committee  meetings  except  when  a  ma- 
jority vote  orders  an  executive  session 
and  the  requirement  of  a  public  an- 
nouncement of  each  rollcall  vote  in  com- 
mittee. 

Second.  Modify  the  prohibition  against 
proxies  being  used  on  a  vote  to  report 
a  measure  from  committee  so  that  the 
prohibition  would  apply  if  that  were  the 
rule  of  the  committee. 

Third.  Modify  the  requirement  that  a 
conunlttee  report  Include  all  of  the  votes 


for  and  against  the  measure  being  re- 
ported so  that  the  requirement  would 
apply  if  it  were  the  will  of  a  majority 
of  the  committee. 

Fourth.  Delete  the  rules  requiring  a 
delay  of  2  days  after  completion  of  the 
majority  report  of  a  committee  before 
it  can  be  filed  in  the  Senate  so  that  sup- 
plemental or  minority  views  can  be 
placed  in  the  same  docvunent  and  re- 
quiring 3  days  between  the  filing  of 
the  report  and  the  first  vote  on  the  meas- 
ure in  the  Senate. 

Fifth.  Delete  the  requirement  of  an  an- 
nual printing  of  conunlttee  rules. 

Sixth.  Delete  the  requirements  of  2 
weeks  advance  notice  of  committee  hear- 
ings, open  hearings  except  under  certain 
conditions,  staff  digests  of  statements 
prior  to  a  hearing  and  staff  summaries  of 
testimony  after  a  hearing. 

Seventh.  Change  the  rule  permitting 
a  committee  minority  to  call  witnesses 
on  at  least  1  day  of  a  hearing  so  that 
they  could  call  witnesses  sometime  dur- 
ing the  hearing. 

Eighth.  Modify  the  right  of  Senate 
committees  to  sit  while  the  Senate  is  in 
session;  the  House  rules  would  not  be 
changed,  but  a  Senate  committee  with- 
out permission  could  meet  during  the 
morning  hour  and  with  the  permission 
of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
could  meet  for  any  purpose  at  any  other 
time  during  a  Senate  session. 

Ninth.  Delete  the  references  to  a  com- 
mittee review  specialist  and  the  require- 
ment that  a  committee  make  certain  re- 
ports of  Its  review  activities. 

Tenth.  Modify  the  conference  report 
procedure  so  that,  for  the  Senate,  a  sepa- 
rate conference  report  including  a  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Senate  conferees 
would  be  discretionary,  but  the  rules  of 
the  House  would  not  be  changed. 

Eleventh.  Delete  the  rules  relating  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  membership  of 
Senate  committees  and  the  Senate  mem- 
bership of  joint  committees. 

Twelfth.  Except  revenue  measures 
from  the  6-year  cost  estimates  required 
of  legislative  committees. 

Thirteenth.  Delete  the  committee  staf- 
fing provisions  relating  to  a  division  of 
staffs  into  majority  and  minority  posi- 
tions. 

Fourteenth.  Permit  a  Senator  to  be 
absent  from  the  Chamber  and  yet  be 
recorded  on  rollcall  votes  up  to  five  times 
each  session. 

Fifteenth.  Call  for  the  installation  of 
electrical  equipment  for  voting  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  Let  me  call  attention  to  an 
act  which  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  the 
last  Congress,  the  89th  Congress,  and 
which  was  passed.  That  act  shows  that 
we  have  been  diligent  in  trying  to  do 
what  is  necessary  for  our  veterans.  Sec- 
tion 101  of  that  act.  Public  Law  8^785, 
reads: 

"(b)  In  order  to  more  effectively  carry 
out  the  functions  imposed  on  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  carry  out  a  program  of 
training  and  education  of  health  service 


personnel,  acting  in  cooperation  with 
schools  of  medichie,  dentistry,  osteop- 
athy, and  nursing;  other  Institutions  of 
higher  learning;  medical  centers;  hos- 
pitals; and  such  other  public  or  non- 
profit agencies,  institutions,  or  organi- 
zations as  the  Administrator  deems  ap- 
propriate." 

One  could  not  have  anything  stronger 
or  better,  so  far  as  trying  to  give  these 
veterans  the  best  possible  medical  treat- 
ment and  medical  care,  than  tills  pro- 
vision here,  tying  in  your  veterans  hos- 
pitals vnth  your  needed  medical  centers, 
medical  schools,  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  We  could  not  have  bet- 
ter. 

We  reported  this  bill  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
it  was  passed  in  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  To  show  how  diligent  we 
have  been  to  try  to  make  sure  that  our 
veterans  get  the  very  best  of  medical 
treatment  and  medical  care. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct,  and  furthermore,  most  of  the 
veterans'  organizations,  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  a  session  of  Congress,  report 
back  to  their  members  what  a  magnifi- 
cent job  Congress,  including  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
done  in  providing  additional  veterans 
benefits. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shield. 
Mr.  HHjL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
ills  very  kind  and  generous  remarks 
about  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare;  and.  if  I  may  say  so,  his  re- 
marks apply  equally  and  just  as  strongly 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  tias  always  done  its 
utmost  to  do  everything  it  could  for  our 
veterans. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Seruitor. 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  presume  this  exposi- 
tion by  the  dlsting\^shed  Senator  from 
Loulsiarxa  leads  up  to  the  amendments 
that  he  has  offered  for  printing  under  the 
rule.  I  had  thought  perhaps  he  had  some 
suggestion  to  make  with  regard  to  ex- 
pedition of  the  pending  bill.  There  are, 
with  his  amendments,  or  wiU  be  probably 
61  amendments  up  there  by  tomorrow. 
Of  course,  to  process  that  many  will  take 
us  a  long  time. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  cluiirman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance I  had  in  mind  committing  this 
bill  either  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
or  to  the  special  committee  from  whence 
it  came.  It  can,  imder  the  rule,  be  com- 
mitted to  either.  It  would  be  better  to 
commit  It  to  the  special  committee,  for 
a  very  good  reason.  The  distingidshed 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY]  has  consistently  made  the  point 
that  if  we  do  not  complete  action  on  the 
bill  here  on  the  floor,  and  carry  it  to  a 
conclusion,  probably  there  will  be  no  leg- 
islation on  the  subject. 

To  begin  with,  I  do  not  take  that  view, 
because  if  we  commit  a  bill  to  the  special 
committee  of  which  he  is  the  chairman. 
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the  destiny  of  that  bill  will  be  determined 
by  him;  and  since  his  special  committee 
seems  rather  unanimous  about  the  bill, 
all  they  have  to  do  is  take  these  proposals 
and  this  discussion  back  into  the  bosom 
of  the  committee,  and  at  that  point  it 
becomes  essentially  a  staff  job.  They  can 
incorporate  these  modifications  and 
changes  that  are  suggested  by  various 
Senators,  and  particularly  by  chairmen 
of  the  important  committees. 

It  Is  my  imderstanding  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions will  be  in  here  to  offer  10  amend- 
ments of  his  own.  The  chairman  of  one 
of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has,  I  be- 
lieve, 13  amendments  pending;  and,  in 
addition,  we  still  have  quite  a  number 
that  were  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

If  they  are  to  process  all  of  these 
amendments,  and  there  comes  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Lincoln  week  starting 
about  as  of  Wednesday  of  next  week,  we 
will  not  resimie  on  this  bill,  then,  all 
next  week,  and  it  will  go  over  into  the 
following  week  before  we  can  get  any  ac- 
tion, because  we  have  had  the  under- 
standing with  respect  to  the  Lincoln  week 
recess  that  there  can  be  no  record  votes, 
and  there  sustually  can  be  no  substantive 
action  by  the  Senate. 

I  have  not  made  each  one  of  these  mo- 
tions for  commitment,  largely  because 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  verily  entreated  me  not  to  do 
BO,  and  likewise  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  There  may  be  others  on  the 
special  committee  who  have  done  the 
same  thing.  Obviously,  I  certainly  do  not 
wish  to  affront  the  chairman  of  the  spe- 
cial committee,  who  has  labored  on  this 
thing  since,  I  think,  February  of  1966; 
although  it  must  be  said  that  they  took 
mountains  of  testimony  before  they  ever 
had  the  bill  before  the  special  committee. 
So  it  is  not  strange  that  a  good  many  de- 
fects have  crept  in.   And  there  we  are. 

I  wish  to  be  a  willing  servant  of  almost 
all  of  the  committees  and  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers. I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  sump- 
tuary action  that  they  might  feel  Is  a 
cause  for  being  aggrieved  about  it.  So 
here  we  are,  at  something  of  a  standstill, 
until  we  can  find  out  what  the  pleasure 
of  the  chairman  of  the  special  committee 
Is. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  say  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  present  indications  are  the 
debt-limit  bUl  will  be  passed  by  the  House 
next  week.  There  is  very  severe  doubt 
that  we  will  be  able  to  pass  this  bill  be- 
fore we  leave  for  the  Lincoln  Day  recess. 

Under  the  present  provision  of  the  re- 
organization bill,  this  Government  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  its  bills  because  of  the 
debt-limit  problem.  The  bill  before  us, 
unless  a  majority  of  the  committee  agree 
otherwise,  would  require  that  we  wait  2 
weeks  before  we  hold  hearings ;  suid  even 
If  we  could  get  a  majority  to  agree  to 
proceed  immediately,  with  a  single  ob- 
jection we  would  be  required  to  have  a  2- 
day  delay,  and  then  a  3-day  delay  in  ad- 
dition to  the  layover  for  a  day  when  re- 
ported, as  provided  in  the  existing  rules. 

So,  we  would  have  an  additional  S-day 
delay  and  coupled  with  the  other  delays. 


a  time  would  be  reached  at  which  the 
Government  would  be  out  of  money  and 
could  not  pay  its  employees. 

I  do  not  think  that  these  stumbling 
blocks  were  built  intentionally.  How- 
ever, the  same  type  of  problem  will  exist 
with  respect  to  the  Interest  Equalization 
Act  and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Un- 
fortimately,  in  some  instances,  the  pend- 
ing bill  was  written  without  regard  to 
the  Constitution's  requirement  that  reve- 
nue legislation  originate  in  the  House. 

These  are  matters  which  must  be  con- 
sidered before  we  are  put  in  the  legisla- 
tive strait  jacket  which  has  been  sug- 
gested here. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  recom- 
mitted and  that  all  the  matters  which 
I  have  discussed  in  my  speech  will  be 
considered. 

I  suggest  that  that  would  leave  the 
committee  with  some  discretion  and  flex- 
ibility. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  serves  on 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  of  which  I 
am  very  proud  to  be  chairman.  The 
Senator  knows  that  we  have  absolutely 
no  dlflSculty  on  procedural  matters.  We 
do  not  have  a  set  of  printed  rules,  but 
if  some  Senator  wants  more  time  within 
which  to  submit  minority  views,  we  wiU 
discuss  the  matter  and  see  what  time 
would  be  reasonable. 

If  a  person  is  being  purely  dilatory,  we 
might  say  that  5  days  would  be  enough 
time.  However,  it  depends  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  If  Congress 
wants  to  adjourn  in  2  days,  we  would 
say  that  the  person  would  have  to  get 
his  minority  views  in  by  the  next  day. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  flexibility  that 
the  committee  has  enjoyed  has  never 
been  abused.  I  camiot  recall  a  single 
case  when  the  committee  was  accused  of 
abusing  its  discretion. 

As  the  Senator  so  well  knows,  anytime 
a  committee  abuses  its  discretion  and 
tries  to  nish  pell  niell  into  something, 
any  Senator  has  the  power  to  take  the 
floor  and  to  stop  such  action.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  take  the  floor  and  start 
talking. 

That  is  one  advantage  of  the  rules  as 
they  now  stand. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  I  try  so  carefully  not  to 
usurp  certain  powers  and  privileges  that 
would  appear  to  be  arbitrary  action  for 
the  minority  leader.  To  move  to  commit 
a  measure  to  a  committee  when  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  appear  to  be 
opposed  to  it  may  seem  to  be  in  dubious 
taste. 

Any  Senator  can  stand  in  his  place 
and  make  that  motion  to  recommit. 

I  try  to  be  as  deferential  as  possible, 
but  we  cannot  stay  on  dead  center  for- 
ever in  order  to  discuss  this  bill  which 
is  a  procedural  matter  and  does  not  deal 
with  substantive  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  correct.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  instead  of  debating  day  by  day  the 
proposal  here  presented,  we  would  do 
better  to  make  all  of  our  views  available 
to  the  special  committee  and  place  th: 
bill  back  with  them,  telling  them  that 
there  are  problems.  I  would  say  to  them, 
"These  are  the  problems  that  the  bill 


presents  to  us.  My  16  amendments 
more  or  less,  explain  what  I  think  ought 
to  be  changed.  It  concerns  about  18 
things  that  create  a  problem  for  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  Here  are  some 
other  things  that  we  think  ought  to  be 
changed." 

I  would  assiune  that  if  we  keep  on 
thrashing  it  out  day  by  day  on  the  Senate 
floor,  we  will  eventually  arrive  at  some 
conclusion,  after  doing  the  committee's 
work  for  it.  However,  I  hope  that  the 
committee  itself  will  insist  on  going 
along  with  the  suggestion  that  It  take  the 
bill  back  into  its  bosom  and  study  the 
various  things  that  have  been  submitted 
here. 

Having  considered  the  suggestions,  I 
hope — and  I  believe  I  can  express  that 
hope  with  some  confidence — that  the 
committee  will  act  favorably  on  the  rec- 
ommendations. 

We  could  then  have  before  us  a  bill 
which  we  could  pass  within  2  or  3  days. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
there  will  be  no  action  today.  We  have 
given  assurance  to  Senators  who  were 
going  home,  or  catching  trains  or  planes 
in  order  to  make  speeches  and  perform 
other  duties,  that  there  would  be  no  roll- 
calls  and  no  record  actions  today. 

This  matter  is  still  in  the  discussion 
stage,  and  I  presmne  that  we  will  re- 
sume on  Monday  next  precisely  where 
we  leave  off  today. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  discussed  the  pending  bill  as  yet. 
I  shall  do  so  next  week.  However,  I 
have  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  strongly  suppwrt  the  suggestion  tliat 
the  bill  be  recommitted  to  either  the  spe- 
cial committee  that  brought  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  or  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

In  view  of  the  record  that  has  been 
made,  one  of  these  committees  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  revisions 
in  the  bill  that  will  reflect  this  record. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  a  sug- 
gestion that  is  workable,  as  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  some  days  ago  when 
he  first  suggested  on  the  floor  that  he 
might  consider  submitting  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I  think  that  the  bill  ought  to  go  back 
to  committee  for  further  study  at  the 
committee  level.  There  are  many  things 
about  the  bill  that  ought  to  be  modified, 
if  it  is  to  stand  before  the  public  as  a 
reform  of  congressional  practices  and 
procedures. 

Yesterday  In  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  we  discussed  one 
phase  of  the  bill.  As  far  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is 
concerned,  one  particular  recommenda- 
tion which  the  special  committee  made 
would  be  unworkable,  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly costly,  and  would  involve  the 
employment  of  additional  staff  to  do 
something  which,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  a  waste  of  time.  This  is  the 
provision  in  S.  355  that  at  the  end  of  each 
day  of  hearings,  the  staff  digest  and 
prepare  a  siunmary  of  the  hearing. 
I  cannot  thhik  of  a  greater  waste  of 
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time  or  a  more  inexcusable  expense  for 
our  committee. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  we  would  have 
to  spend  money  for  the  employment  of 
additional  staff  memljers  because  we  do 
not  have  the  staff  now  that  could  do  it. 
The  question  was  then  raised,  "What 
good  would  it  do?  Furthermore,  you 
couldn't  do  it  at  the  end  of  every  day 
l)ecause  you  do  not  get  the  transcript 
until  the  next  day,  and  sometimes  the 
situation  develops  that  you  do  not  get 
It  the  next  day." 

So,  from  a  physical  standpoint  the 
recommendation  is  unsound.  Prom  a 
cost  standpoint  also,  I  think  it  is  a  waste. 
Let  us  now  go  to  the  substance.  Do 
we  as  Senators  need  to  have  a  svunmary 
submitted  to  us  at  the  close  of  each 
day,  or  available  to  us  the  next  day.  in 
regard  to  what  went  on  in  the  hearings? 
We  all  know  that  we  know  what  goes 
on  In  hearings,  even  though  we  may 
not  even  be  there,  in  the  sense  that  we 
have  our  own  ways  and  means  of  getting 
information  as  to  what  happened. 

We  have  our  staff  members  from  our 
ofBces  sitting  there,  if  we  cannot  be  there. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  has  an 
able  staff  that  we  can  ask  as  to  what 
happened  yesterday.  They  give  one  a 
summary,  and  let  me  tell  the  Senator 
that  the  vocal  simmiary  that  one  gets 
from  our  own  trained  staff  is.  in  my 
judgment,  many  times  more  valuable 
than  some  written  document  that  s(»ne 
summary  specialist  would  prepare. 

We  can  overdo  this  whole  question 
of  working  out  a  mandatory  blueprint 
procedure  for  Senate  committees. 

I  am  giving  serious  thought  to  an  over- 
all amendment  that  would  put  these 
proposed  changes  in  the  form  of  recom- 
mendations to  the  conmiittees  but  each 
committee  would  be  authorized,  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  committee,  to  de- 
velop its  own  rules  of  procedure  for  the 
conduct  of  the  conmiittee  business. 

We  are  proceeding  now  on  a  false  as- 
sumption that  a  uniform  procedure  ap- 
plicable to  all  committees  under  all  con- 
ditions will  improve  the  eflSciency  of  the 
committee  work.  I  beUeve  that  the  op- 
posite will  occur. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on  which 
I  have  served  a  long  time,  whose  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  .  is  one  of  the  veteran  chairmen  of 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  know  of  one  so- 
called  reform  recommended  by  the  bill 
under  discussion  that  would  be  of  any 
benefit  whatever  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  believe  that  some  of  these  re- 
forms would  be  a  great  handicap  to  the 
conunittee.  Others  would  be  simply  ir- 
relevant. 

The  committees  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  doing  the  public's  business  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  the  committees  de- 
cide is  the  most  effective  and  efiBcient 
way  of  doing  the  public's  business.  I 
would  rather  have  the  rules  of  procedure 
that  we  have  worked  out  under  the  lead- 
ership of  this  great  democrat — I  refer 
to  him  as  a  democrat  with  a  small  "d" 
because  he  conducts  a  democratic  com- 
mittee— in  which  the  members  of  the 
conunittee  decide  procedural  policies  of 
the  committee  which  will  be  of  value  In 


handling  the  legislation  that  comes  be- 
fore our  committee,  than  all  these  some- 
what arbitrary  and  superficial  rules  that 
this  bill  would  seek  to  make  mandatory 
upon  our  committee. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  Senators  are  in  a 
position  to  adopt  a  bill  applicable  to  all 
conunittees,  when  they  are  members  of 
only  a  few  committees.  What  do  I  know 
about  what  should  be  the  best  procedure 
for  the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations? 
I  am  not  a  member  of  that  committee. 
What  do  I  know  about  what  should  be 
the  best  procediure  for  conducting  other 
conunittees  of  which  I  am  not  a  member? 
But  I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  a  fair  judge 
of  what  the  procedure  should  be  in  the 
committees  on  which  I  serve. 

As  the  parent  body,  the  Senate  should 
demonstrate  its  trust  in  the  committees 
themselves  and  say  to  them,  "You  have 
the  responsibility  of  developing  your  own 
procedure."  If  I  were  to  apply  any  man- 
datory rule,  I  would  apply  the  rude  that 
the  committee  should  decide  its  policies 
by  majority  vote,  by  majority  rule,  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  are  en- 
titled to  insist  upon  a  decision  on  proce- 
dure by  way  of  majority  rule.  If  that 
rule  were  adopted,  I  believe  that  much 
of  what  has  been  said  in  the  Senate  in 
the  past  several  days  could  be  set  aside 
completely;  and  we  would  have  the  one 
rule  that  would  provide  the  most  eflScient 
committee  procedure  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr,  HIT  ill.  I  agree  thoroughly  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said 
about  permitting  the  conmiittee  to  work 
out  its  procedures.  Inasmuch  as  I  have 
told  the  Senator  that  I  agree  with  him, 
I  should  thank  him  for  his  kind  and  gen- 
erous words  about  me. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  will  verify 
the  fact  that  in  the  years  that  he  and  I 
have  served  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  we  have  agreed  on 
these  procedures  not  as  Democrats  or 
Republicans,  but  there  has  been  a  con- 
sensus. Am  I  not  correct? 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HILL.  There  has  been  a  con- 
sensus on  the  part  of  all  members  of  the 
committee;  and  the  rules  and  procedures 
under  which  we  operate  have  come  about 
not  through  any  partisan  effort,  but  by 
consensus  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  accuracy  of  that  statement  was 
demonstrated  yesterday,  in  a  2-hour  ses- 
sion. By  majority  vote,  we  decided  a 
series  of  committee  policies.  Our  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Alabama,  believes 
In  applying  the  principle  of  majority  rule 
in  the  conmiittee.  It  is  this  principle 
that  guarantees  protection  to  individual 
Senators  on  committees,  not  many  of 
these — as  I  consider  them  to  be — super- 
ficisd  and  highly  arbitrary  and  unneces- 
sary proposals  for  a  revamping  of  the 
procedures  of  Senate  committees. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

A  committee  is  composed  of  a  group 
of  men.  each  of  whom  has  his  own  in- 


dividual personality,  and  often  it  is 
better  to  permit  them  to  agree  upon  their 
own  procedure  and  to  work  together  in- 
formally. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  no  written  rules.  Some  time 
ago,  as  committee  chairman,  I  suggested 
that  we  have  two  or  three  niles  that  I 
believed  might  be  appropriate;  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  said.  "We 
have  been  getting  along  fine  the  way  it 
is.  Why  do  we  not  just  continue  the  way 
we  have  been  doing  business?  If  we 
think  we  need  some  rule  of  that  sort  at 
some  later  date,  we  can  agree  to  it." 

The  flexibility  that  we  have  is  ex- 
tremely fine,  because  we  have  no  rule 
which  prohibits  a  member  from  voting 
by  proxy.  A  member  can  vote  by  proxy. 
Five  members  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  are  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunittee.  Sometimes  a  vital 
matter  before  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Relations  Involves  the  survival  of  the 
Nation,  and  those  members  may  be  ab- 
sent because  both  committees  are  meet- 
ing simultaneously.  But  we  can  under- 
take to  determine  how  a  Senator  wishes 
to  be  recorded.  If  a  Senator  changes  his 
mind  and  wishes  to  study  the  matter 
further,  he  can  so  request  and  such  a 
request  has  never  been  dishonored,  even 
if  the  member  had  been  present.  Our 
informal  procedure  is  that  a  matter  can 
be  reconsidered  and  voted  upon  as  many 
times  as  the  members  wish,  so  long  as 
any  doubt  exists  that  we  have  reached 
the  majority  position. 

In  voting  on  a  bill  such  as  the  so-called 
medicare  bill,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965,  in  cormection  with 
which  we  had  hundreds  of  amendments 
to  vote  on,  we  would  proceed  expedi- 
tiously, on  the  basis  that  if  there  were 
no  objection  at  the  moment,  we  would 
tentatively  agree  to  this  and  tentatively 
agree  to  that,  and  if  any  member  wished 
to  study  the  matter,  we  would  take  an- 
other look  at  It  and  see  how  he  felt 
about  it  then. 

If  a  Member  has  kn  amendment,  he 
can  offer  it  as  many  times  as  he  wishes, 
and  there  is  no  rxile  preventing  its  re- 
consideration. That  informal  procedure 
helps  matters. 

The  provision  In  the  proposed  leg- 
islation which  would  prohibit  a  proxy 
vote  in  committee,  on  the  vote  to  report 
a  bill,  is  patently  ridiculous.  The  result 
would  be  to  Interfere  with  the  efficiency 
of  a  committee. 

Let  us  consider  the  situation  of  a  Sen- 
ator who  is  in  the  hospital.  What  Is  the 
point  of  bringing  the  Senator  In  on  a 
stretcher — such  as  pitiful  csises  I  have 
seen — when  a  man  is  dying,  when  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  telephone  him  and  to 
ask,  "How  do  you  wish  to  vote  on  this 
amendment?" 

Mr.  President,  will  the 


Louisiana.    Mr.  Presl- 


Mr.  MORSE. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of 
dent,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
raise  this  question  with  respect  to  proxy 
voting.  One  would  think  that  we  were 
members  of  a  custodial  Institution  and 
that  we  have  to  follow  a  system  of  cus- 
todial institution  rules  in  order  to  fulfill 
our  responsibilities  in  the  Senate. 
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Let  us  consider  a  hypothetical  case. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  have 
served  on  committees  together;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and  I 
have  served  on  committees  together;  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee] 
and  I  have  served  on  committees  to- 
gether. We  have  sat  in  hearings  on  bills, 
whether  in  the  Commdttee  on  Foreign 
Relations  or  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  We  have  attended 
markup  sessions  in  subcommittees  and 
have  listened  for  days  and  days  to  all  the 
discussions  that  have  taken  place. 

Then  we  have  sat  in  the  full  commit- 
tee. Amendments  that  were  rejected  in 
the  subcommittee  jrere  offered  in  full 
committee,  and  again  they  were  either 
accepted  or  rejected.  Rearguments  were 
made  before  all  the  amendments  were 
passed  upon. 

When  it  got  to  be  late  in  the  after- 
noon or  evening,  it  would  be  decided  that 
because  of  the  absence  of  certain  Sen- 
ator, the  vote  on  reporting  the  bill  would 
take  place  either  the  next  day  or  2  days 
later,  at  such  and  such  a  time.  Every 
member  of  the  committee  knew  how  he 
would  vote.  So  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee would  file  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  their  proxies,  sometimes 
in  writing,  on  the  bill,  whether  the  votes 
were  up  or  down. 

Under  the  procedure  proposed,  that 
could  not  be  done,  and  the  member  of 
the  committee  would  lose  his  vote. 

There  are  many  occasions  when  a  com- 
mittee member  must  be  away  from  the 
cozximittee  room  at  the  time  a  vote  is  to 
take  place.  So  I  say,  respectfully,  that 
what  is  being  overlooked  is  whether  the 
filing  of  a  proxy  vote  by  a  Senator  who 
cannot  possibly  be  present  would  in  any 
way  detract  from  his  representation  of 
the  people  of  his  State  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  issues  contained  in  the  bill. 
I  say  that  it  would  not  detract  one  iota. 
When  the  roll  is  called  in  committee, 
and  the  chairman  says,  "I  liave  the  writ- 
ten proxy  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
He  requests  that  he  be  registered  as  vot- 
ing 'yea'."  Why  is  it  insisted  that  imder 
that  set  of  hypothetical  facts  the  Senator 
must  be  present  in  body,  even  though  he 
has  participated  in  aU  the  hearings?  He 
imderstands  the  bill.  He  filed  his  proxy 
after  the  committee's  consideration  of 
the  bill  had  been  completed  and  the  de- 
cision made  to  set  a  time  certain  to  vote. 
I  speak  most  respectfully  when  I  sug- 
gest that  the  proposal  seeks  to  place  an 
arbitrary  restriction  on  Members  of  the 
Senate.  It  does  not  in  any  way  justify 
itself  from  the  standpoint  of  Senators 
performing  their  senatorial  duties. 

It  only  means  the  final  vote  to  report  a 
bill  would  be  postponed  over  and  over 
again. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who  has  not 
found  tiimself  time  and  time  again  in  a 
situation  where  he  cannot  be  in  com- 
mittee A  at  the  time  the  vote  is  taken, 
because  of  some  other  official  business  of 
equally  vital  importance  or  more  im- 
portance than  his  being  there,  and  must 
simply  cast  his  vote  and  leave.  That 
signed  statement  is  just  as  significant  as 
his  being  there  and  parting  his  lips  to 
utter  the  words  yea  or  nay.  It  is  a  su- 
perficial restriction.    I  do  not  think  that 


Senators  should  be  subjected  to  that  kind 
of  arbitrary  "rulism"  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  talk 
again  about  the  proposal  to  set  up  a  sepa- 
rate veterans  committee.  Veterans  orga- 
nizations have  felt  they  might  be  able  to 
get  more  benefits  for  veterans  if  a  com- 
mittee did  nothing  except  look  after  the 
benefits  of  veterans.  Perhaps  they  are 
right.  Perhaps  they  might  get  more 
money  from  the  Government  in  that  way. 
However,  I  am  sure  they  would  not  make 
the  case  that  they  hate  not  been  treated 
fairly  by  committees  considering  the 
matter. 

I  have  a  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance  detailing  a  few  facts  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  perhaps  did 
not  hear.  The  cost  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits after  every  war  has  exceeded  the  cost 
of  the  war.  The  peak  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits is  usually  reached  aroimd  50  years 
after  the  war. 

The  projected  figures  as  of  1956  for 
veterans'  benefits  already  enacted — and 
these  figures  are  out  of  date  because  ad- 
ditional increases  in  benefits  have  been 
authorized— were  $371  billion. 

We  had  a  matter  suggested  to  us  in  the 
committee  which  would  double  the  cost 
of  those  veterans'  benefits.  That  pro- 
posal would  have  meant  that  the  pro- 
jected veterans'  benefits  would  then  be 
over  $750  billion. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  looks  into 
all  of  the  problems  of  this  Nation.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  has  to  consider 
most  of  the  matters  of  income  problem 
with  regard  to  retired  people  and  peo- 
ple who  need  help  from  their  Govern- 
ment and  have  the  right  to  expect  it. 
The  committee  did  not  feel  that  this  was 
the  time  to  take  that  action. 

I  would  submit  that  with  respect  to  an 
item  that  is  going  to  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $370  billion  over  a  period  of  time 
it  should  be  carefully  considered, 
whether  that  committee  should  be  one 
such  as  the  Veterans  Committee  would 
be,  composed  of  junior  Members  serving 
their  first  term  in  the  Senate — many 
courting  the  opportunity  to  go  on  senior 
committees  of  the  Senate — or  whether 
the  committee  handling  matters  of  that 
sort  should  be  one  of  the  senior  commit- 
tees, comp>osed  of  men  who  have  been 
elected  and  reelected,  three  or  four  times 
in  many  instances,  and  men  who  by  vir- 
tue of  their  service  and  having  been 
elected  and  reelected  have  earned  the 
confidence  of  their  people. 

If  necessary,  committees  composed  of 
senior  Senators  can  well  afford  to  reject 
a  veterans  matter  that  would  cost  $370 
billion,  a  figure  exceeding  the  national 
debt.  They  would  have  enough  con- 
fidence in  their  own  stature  and  judg- 
ment, and  their  people  would  have  dem- 
onstrated enough  confidence  in  them 
that  Senators  sitting  on  that  committee, 
one  of  the  Senate's  seiiior  committees, 
could  in  good  conscience  and  honor  take 
whatever  action  might  be  necessary  to 
turn  down  a  veteriins  bill  where  the 
demand  is  excessive  and  the  cost  un- 
reasonable. 

OccasionaUy,  I  have  had  Senators  tell 
me  that  they  would  like  to  be  rid  of  vet- 
erans' legislation;  that  it  would  be  just 
fine;  that  they  would  rather  not  be 
bothered  with  it.    But  I  say  to  them, 


that  is  your  duty.  Senators.  Senators 
are  going  to  have  to  bother  with  it  one 
way  or  another,  if  not  in  committee, 
then  they  will  have  to  consider  it  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate.  Senators  should 
not  and  cannot  shirk  their  duty. 

Legislation  of  the  type  I  have  referred 
to  would  cost  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars.  To  oversee  such  legislation,  we 
should  have  a  senior  committee,  such  as 
the  Committee  on  Lalrar  and  Public  Wel- 
fare or  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
which  has  shown  every  consideration  for 
veterans. 

I  wish  to  ask  how  many  Senators  who 
have  had  their  names  placed  on  a  bill 
to  create  a  standing  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs  want  to  serve  on  that  com- 
mittee, especially  if  they  have  to  give  up 
one  of  the  more  senior  and  sought-after 
committees  in  the  Senate  to  serve  there. 
The  record,  as  I  have  spelled  it  out 
here  in  great  detail,  shows  that  the 
existing  committees  have  been  most  con- 
siderate of  veterans.  The  only  bill  that 
the  veterans  can  say  we  have  consist- 
ently refused  to  pass  for  them  was  a 
measure  whereby  a  person  could  be  more 
than  100  percent  disabled  and  get  more 
benefits  than  if  he  were  dead,  or  get 
more  benefits  than  if  he  were  totally 
disabled.  I  refer  to  the  bill  which  would 
provide  additional  specific  statutory 
award  for  each  anatomical  loss  of  the 
veteran.  We  rejected  this  holdover  of 
an  outmoded  concept,  when  we  initiated 
the  compensation  program.  We  de- 
clined to  agree  to  a  plan  whereby  a  vet- 
eran could  be  more  than  100  percent 
disabled.  The  question  was  whether  a 
person  could  be  200  percent  disabled. 
The  House  has  sent  us  such  a  proposal 
a  number  of  times.  We  could  not  see 
the  logic  of  trying  to  contend  that  any- 
one was  more  than  100  percent  disabled. 

With  that  exception,  every  veterans 
measiu-e  that  has  been  submitted  and 
pressed  for  has  been  considered,  and  we 
have  reported  those  matters. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  prepared  state- 
ment I  have  proposed  that  if  this  meas- 
ure is  recommitted,  the  committee  should 
consider  two  additional  items  not  in  the 
bill,  but  which  I  think  should  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  doing  a  thorough  job. 

One  which  I  believe  would  be  appro- 
priate would  be  to  permit  an  absent  Sen- 
ator to  vote  on  up  to  five  occasions  a 
year  If  he  is  necessarily  absent  and  has 
directed  how  he  wishes  to  be  recorded. 

This  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  us 
to  wait  for  someone  who  is  delaying  mat- 
ters or  stalling  or  to  wait  for  someone 
to  return,  because  Senators  sometimes 
decline  to  give  a  pair  because  they  want 
to  l}e  on  record  as  voting. 

In  my  opinion,  another  item  which 
would  expedite  procedure  more  than 
most  items  already  in  the  bill,  would  be 
to  install  a  pushbutton  voting  machine 
such  as  are  now  installed  in  State  legis- 
latures. This  would  be  done  without 
any  rule  to  define  how  it  should  be  used. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  over  a  period  of 
time  the  Senate  would  arrive  at  a  pro- 
cedure which  would  make  such  a  machine 
useful  in  this  body,  and  save  the  Senate 
imtold  hours. 

For  example,  when  someone  would 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  in  the 
Chamber  and  one  wished  to  get  on  with 
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the  business  by  agreement,  we  might  use 
tlie  voting  machine  to  determine  quo- 
fums  when  it  could  be  agreed  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  determine  that 
g  quorum  was  present. 

In  other  words,  in  some  cases,  a  Sen- 
ator may  wish  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
I  quorum  merely  to  delay  matters  tem- 
porarily while  Senators  discuss  a  matter 
jinong  themselves,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  That  is  one  way.  But  in  other 
(gses,  the  law  requires  the  Senate  to 
determine  that  a  quorum  is  present. 
When  that  is  the  case,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  a  voting  machine  could  serve 
tbftt  purpose  without  prejudicing  the 
rights  of  any  Senator  which  are  pres- 
ently enjoyed. 

Thus,  here  are  two  additional  sugges- 
tions which  could  be  made,  in  addition 
to  a  great  many  objections  which  I  have 
gelled  out;  and  I  would  ask  that  the 
amendments  be  printed — I  think  that 
most  of  them  are  at  the  desk  now — so 
that  they  will  be  made  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed.      

TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hold  in  my  hand  a  speech  recently 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSENl,  in  which  he  discusses  a 
range  of  subjects. 

Particularly  interesting  is  tils  discus- 
sion of  trade  policy  in  this  country  and 
some  of  the  problems  which  will  be  en- 
tailed in  consideration  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  which  must  come  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  5  years  ago  the  Congress 
considered  an  unprecedented  grant  of 
tariff  bargaining  authority  to  the  Pres- 
ident. The  purpose  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  was  to  enable  the  Pres- 
ident to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
European  Economic  Community  which 
would  preserve  access  for  U.S.  exports  to 
that  area. 

A  major  component  of  our  exports  to 
the  Common  Market  consists  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Agricultural  export 
trade  is  of  great  importance  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  entire  Nation.  Nothing  that 
has  happened  in  the  5  years  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
is  a  cause  for  any  optimism  or  rejoicing 
about  the  possibility  of  this  Nation  pre- 
serving reasonable  access  for  its  agricul- 
tural products  to  the  Common  Market. 

The  administration  has  repeatedly  as- 
sured Members  of  the  Congress  that 
there  would  be  no  reductions  In  duty  on 
industrial  products  unless  the  United 
States  secured  concessions  which  would 
grant  Increasing  access  for  exports  of  its 
agricultural  products  to  Western  Europe. 

Now,  any  fair  reading  of  the  news  from 
Geneva  over  the  past  several  months — 
Indeed,  over  the  past  several  years — puts 
us  on  notice  that  there  will  be  little,  if 
any,  improvement  in  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  Individual  farm  com- 
modities, and  very  likely  a  worsening  of 
our  position  as  a  result  of  the  imp{u:t  of 
the  Common  Market's  agricultural  policy 
on  foreign  trade. 

The  failure  of  effective  bargaining  In 
the  agricultural  area  is  not  our  only 
problem  in  the  Kermedy  round.    On  the 


domestic  side,  many  of  us  in  the  Congress 
have  become  increasingly  concerned  over 
the  possibility  that  the  U.S.  negotiators 
will  offer  sweeping  reductions  in  U.S.  in- 
dustrial tariffs  on  an  across-the-board 
basis  regardless  of  the  acute  sensitivity 
of  some  sectors  of  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries to  import  injury. 

In  the  acutely  sensitive  area  of  the 
products  protected  by  the  American  sell- 
ing price  system  of  customs  valuation 
and  import  duties,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Conunittee  have  been 
alarmed  by  the  administration's  negoti- 
ating procedures  to  the  point  of  sponsor- 
ing and  securing  the  passage  by  this  body 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  100 
during  the  past  session  calling  upon  the 
President  to  limit  his  negotiations  to 
matters  on  which  he  was  given  specific 
authority  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

In  the  midst  of  these  discouraging  de- 
velopments, many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  sponsored  amendments  to  the 
Antidumping  Act  in  an  effort  to  secure 
a  more  effective  protection  of  the  do- 
mestic market  against  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices in  which  foreign-produced  goods 
are  sold  for  export  to  the  United  States 
below  the  price  at  which  they  are  mar- 
keted in  the  country  of  origin.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  there  is  widespread  dissatis- 
faction in  the  Congress  and  in  industry 
with  the  administration  of  our  Anti- 
dumping Act. 

Mr.  President,  these  matters  are 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  ; 
a  thoroughgoing  inquiry  into  our  foreign 
economic  policy  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress. The  scope  of  the  inquiries  which 
can  usefully  be  made  hsis  been  very  ef- 
fectively described  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  in  an  address  which  he 
delivered  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Trade  Relations  Coimcil  in  New  York 
on  Decemlwr  3. 

While  I  disagree  with  a  number  of  the 
statements  extolling  Republican  virtues 
and  achievements,  I  respect  the  right  of 
the  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate  to 
make  them.  So  that  the  minority  lead- 
er's perceptive  analysis  of  the  current 
situation  can  be  made  available  to  all  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  address,  including 
his  introduction  by  the  cliairman  of  the 
Trade  Relations  Council,  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNTBODIJCnoN  OF  AND  ADDRESS  BY  THE  HON- 
ORABLE Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen,  MI- 
NORITY Leader,  U.S.  Senate,  Before  the 
Anitcjal  Meeting  of  the  Trade  Relations 
Council  of  the  United  States,  New  York 
City,  December  3,  1966 

introductory  remarks  by  MR.  JAMES  M. 
ASHLEY,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  TRADE  RELATIONS 
COUNCIL 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  I  can  Imagine  no 
honor  more  gratifying  to  me  than  to  present 
the  beloved  American  statesman  at  my  right 
to  this  audience.  Every  person  in  this  room 
has  for  many  years  been  famiUar  with  Ills 
face,  his  voice,  and  his  perfectly  astonishing 
record. 

He  has  managed  somehow,  as  captain  of 
forces  that  have  been  beleaguered  and  out- 
numbered, to  exert  an  always  wholesome  In- 
fluence on  the  legislation  that  shapes  o\ir 
way  of  life,  and  as  businessmen,  taxpayers, 
and  citizens  and  legators  of  the  world  we 


leave  to   generations   to  come,   we  are  be- 
holden. 

It  Is  only  his  very  early  years  that  may  be 
less  weU  known — the  early  years  that  shaped 
the  man  be  has  become.  When  be  was  a 
boy  of  five,  he  lost  his  father.  As  a  young- 
ster on  his  way  to  Pekln  High  School,  he 
peddled  the  produce  he  helped  to  grow  on 
his  mother's  farm.  By  working  as  a  clerk 
in  the  advertising  department  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Trihune.  as  a  helper  In  a  railroad  of- 
fice, and  as  a  lawyer's  assistant,  he  met  his 
college  expenses  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

When  his  country  was  engulfed  In  a  world 
war — he  couldn't  know  then  that  It  was  to 
be  some  day  known  as  World  War  I — he  en- 
Usted  as  a  private  In  the  Army,  was  sent 
overseas,  and  won  promotion  to  lieutenant  In 
the  field.  Returning  to  his  home  town,  he 
spent  eight  years  In  business  before  being 
elected  Commissioner  of  Finance  In  Pekln, 
nunois.  In  1932,  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
During  the  first  two  of  eight  consecutive 
years  In  the  House,  he  completed  his  law 
education  at  night  school  and  was  admitted 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  nilnols  Bars 
in  1963.  As  you  can  see,  by  the  time  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  defeat- 
ing the  Democratic  Majority  Leader  for  the 
job,  the  mettle  had  been  hammered  on  the 
anvil  and  tempered  at  the  forge. 

There  Is  only  one  other  role  this  remark- 
able man  has  played  which,  because  It  to 
brand  new,  may  be  unknown  to  some  of 
you.  He  Is  now  a  recording  star.  In  the 
vernacular  of  the  trade,  he's  cut  a  platter 
that  will  stand  at  the  top  of  the  all-time 
Hit  Parade.  Backed  by  chorus  and  orches- 
tra, he  narrates  stirring  episodes  from  this 
;  country's  past,  including,  you  wUl  be  glad 
to  know.  The  Gettysburg  Address.  I  can 
think  of  nc  other  contemporary  American  as 
well  endowed  by  experience,  philosophy,  and 
scholarly  Interests  to  breathe  Ufe  Into  the 
stories  that  are  our  common  heritage. 

We  have  heard  him  referred  to  as  "Horatl- 
UB  at  the  Bridge"  as  "the  Uvlng  voice  of  our 
fathers,"  as  "the  shadow  of  a  rock  In  a  weary 
land."  Surely  the  triumph  of  his  party  at 
the  polls  last  month  was  the  truism  of  the 
man  who  has  so  proudly  borne  Its  standard 
through  all  the  lean  years. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  The  Honorable 
Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen,  TJnlted  States 
Senator  from  nunoto. 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  DIRKSEN 

Well,  Mr.  Ashley,  I  must  say  that  you  have 
covered  the  waterfront,  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful.  Tou  make  me  feel  like  the  widow 
sitting  In  the  front  row  listening  to  the 
minister  and  all  of  his  encomiums  on  the 
deceased  who  lay  In  state  In  front  of  the 
church.  She  said  to  her  son  who  was  be- 
side her,  "You  better  go  and  look  In  that 
coffin  and  see  It  that's  your  own  paw  In 
there." 

Frankly,  I  am  deUghted  to  t>e  here  as  yoiir 
guest.  Perhaps  the  first  thing  I  ought  to 
do  Is  to  look  at  a  watch.  But  I  am  going 
to  be  forbearing  and  careful  and  not  de- 
tain you  too  long.  Besides,  you're  going  to 
have  to  hear  a  read  speech. 

Some  years  ago  I  received  a  telegram  from 
the  executive  director  of  the  Denver  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  said,  "We  would  like 
to  have  you  come  and  deliver  the  annual 
address  to  the  Denver  Chamber.  We  do  not 
want  a  'read'  speech."  WeU,  it  Intrigued 
me  so,  I  wired  back  and  said,  "Do  you  mean 
RED  or  READ?"  Then  I  got  a  very  succinct 
telegram.  It  had  to  be  succinct  because  it 
had  only  one  word  In  It.    It  said,  "Botht" 

I  don't  do  It  very  often,  but  I  would  as- 
sume that  on  this  occasion  I  better  stick 
to  a  text  because  I  want  to  be  sure  that  If 
the  press  is  going  to  use  any  of  this  ma- 
terial, they  will  know  that  I  said  It.  Tou 
see,  they're  always  very,  very  cautious  about 
thati 
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Now,  I  am  never  sure,  when  I  am  Invited, 
that  I  am  going  to  reach  my  destination  and 
make  a  speech,  so  I  want  to  say  to  all  of 
you  how  giad  I  am  to  be  here  on  this  occa- 

I  recall  a  man  with  a  nagging  wUe  who 
nagged  him  from  the  Ume  they  were  married 
until  she  was  gathered  up  In  the  bosom  ol 
Abraham.  That's  a  poUte  way  of  saying  she 
died.  When  the  services  were  conducted  at 
the  graveside,  there  came  a  great  rolling 
peal  of  thunder  and  a  Jagged  t>olt  of  light- 
ning In  the  sky.  The  bereaved  husband  con- 
templated the  phenomenon  for  a  moment, 
and  finally  tapped  the  minister  on  the 
shoulder  and  said,  "Parson,  I  think  she 
made  It." 

I  am  delighted  that  I  made  It. 
Now  at  the  very  outset,  let  me  set  you 
straight  sbovild  any  of  you  have  any  Idea 
that  I  am  an  expert  In  this  trade  field.  I 
have  worked  at  It  a  long  time,  but  I  think  It 
would  be  deceptive  on  my  part  to  persuade 
you  that  I  am  an  expert,  because  I  am  not. 
I  try  as  best  I  can  to  understand  this  sub- 
ject and  then  come  to  what  I  think  are 
some  unshakeable  conclusions. 

Now,  at  least  I  have  a  Uttle  history  and 
background  on  my  side  becaiise  It  was  In 
1934  that  I  first  voted  on  the  very  first  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  That's  when 
Cordell  Hull  of  Tennessee  was  the  Secretary 
of  State.  A  lot  of  things  have  happened 
since  that  time,  an  amazing  lot  of  things. 
Even  my  son-in-law  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  Tennessee  on  November  8,  1966. 
That  shows  you  what  can  happen. 

But  once  upon  a  time,  In  the  history  of 
this  country,  the  tariff  and  the  duties  Im- 
posed on  Imported  articles  appeared  to  be 
the  only  real  Issue  between  the  major  po- 
litical parties  and  It  got  quite  Intense.    I  at- 
tended my  first  political  rally  when  I  was  five 
years  old,  and  that  U  when  I  first  heard  the 
word  "tariff"  and  I've  been  hearing  It  ever 
since  and  dipping  Into  the  trade  field.    But 
It  was  quite  Intense  In  the  old  days,  and  I 
think  there  Is  nothing  that  so  well  Illus- 
trates It  as  what  happened  to  a  tramp  trudg- 
ing the  dusty  highway  of  South  Dakota,  and 
about  noontime  he  wandered  into  a  farm- 
yard   where    a   farmer   was    unhitching   his 
horses,  and  asked  whether  he  could  get  some- 
thing to  eat.    At  first  the  farmer  demurred 
and  then  said,  "Oh,  well,  we've  got  a  very 
bumble  place  and  we're  quite  impoverished, 
but  whatever  we  have  we'll  share  with  you." 
Of  course,  what  alarmed  the  farmer  was  he 
had  shot  a  pheasant  out  of  season  and  they 
were  having  It  for  noonday  lunch,  and  he 
couldn't  tell  whether  this  tramp  might  be  a 
game  warden  in  dUgulse.    But  at  least  he  In- 
vited him  In. 

As  they  sat  at  this  humble  table,  this  In- 
vited guest  began  to  make  fun  of  the  place. 
How  shabby  It  was.    What  frightful  fiiml- 
ture  they  had.    And  then  at  long  last  he  be- 
gan to  make  quite  unfitting  remarks  about 
the    raxmer's    wife    and    the    shabby    calico 
wrapper  that  she  wore.    Girls,  you  remem- 
ber when  they  called  those  Mother  Hubbard 
dresses   wrappers?    I   guess   they've   gotten 
out  of  the  habit  today.    But  all  thU  went 
on  and  then  something  happened  because  the 
farmer  found  himself  In  court  a  few  days 
later  and  he  was  charged  with  assault  and 
battery   on   this   tramp.     At  long  last,   the 
Judge,  who  knew  the  farmer  reasonably  well. 
said,  "How  come  you  bashed  In  his  head  with 
a  piece  of  stove  wood?"     "Well,  Judge,"  he 
■aid,  "when  he  talked  about  our  habitation, 
I  didn't  mind,  and  when  he  talked  about  the 
faded  wallpaper,  I  didn't  mind,  and  when  he 
made  all  these  unkind  remarks  about  my 
wife,  how  ugly  she  was,  and  how  Ill-dressed 
she  was,  I  didn't  mind,  but  damn  It,  when 
be  talked  about  the  tariff,  that's  when  I  hit 
hlml" 

So,  you  see.  It  was  a  subject  that  developed 
a  lot  of  consternation  and  a  lot  of  Interest 
In  our  country.  And  so  I  want  to  share  with 
you  a  few  thoughts  and  later,  when  the  SOtb 


Congress  convenes  oii  the  10th  of  January, 
and  the  time  arrives  and  there  is  something 
to  be  done  in  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  in  view  of  ttte  fact  that  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  must  be  extended  Into  the 
following  year,  or  this  coming  year,  why, 
that's  going  to  give  \1B  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine into  this  whole  problem. 

A  month  hence  the  90th  Congress  wUl  con- 
vene. The  American  voters  have  made  de- 
cisions regarding  the  composition  of  the  SOth 
Congress  which  give  It  great  promise  for  con- 
structive work. 

The  American  people  have  expressed  em- 
phaUcally  their  lack  of  confidence  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  philosophy  pursued  by  the 
Democratic  Administration  during  the  past 
several  years.  A  line  has  been  drawn  against 
fxirther  Federal  innovation  In  an  attempted 
reshaping  of  the  very  structure  of  American 
society. 

The  American  people  by  their  stunning 
expression  of  confidence  in  the  Republican 
Party  at  the  polls  have  cried  out  in  an  over- 
whelming voice,  "Let  us  have  moderation, 
prudence,  and  reason  in  the  conduct  of  our 
national  and  local  governmental  affairs." 

I  can  tell  you  with  some  authority  that  the 
Republican  membera  of  Congress,  trained  by 
necessity  to  be  zealous  and  effective  beyond 
their  numbers,  hav«  the  heart,  the  talent, 
and  the  will  to  suppdy  what  the  people  have 
demanded.  ^  , 

And  I  can  amplify  that  and  say  I  know 
because  when  you  have  the  leader  of  the 
minority  and  you  have  only  one-third  of  the 
troops  m  the  Senate  on  your  side,  you  wUl 
know  what  It  means  when  the  steam  roller 
goes  over  you.  It  always  reminds  me  of  that 
fellow  who  was  actually  run  over  by  a  steam 
roller  one  morning  and  he  picked  himself  up, 
brushed  himself  off,  and  he  said,  "My  wife 
told  me  to  bring  pancake  flour  when  I  come 
home  tonight." 

The  high  quality  of  the  additions  to  the 
Republican  ranks  bi  the  90th  Congress  Is 
Impressive.  With  these  welcome  reinforce- 
ments the  Republican  leadership  in  the  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  deliver  constructive 
oversight  to  the  existing  programs  and  en- 
lightened moderation  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  during  the  next  two  years. 

The  Nation's  foreign  trade  policy  Is  an 
item  of  major  Importance  on  the  agenda  for 
action  in  the  90th  Congress. 

Oiu-  foreign  trade  policy  is  in  great  dis- 
array Let  us  consider  some  of  the  gravest 
areas  of  the  shambles  which  have  been  made 
of  our  traditionally  bipartisan  foreign  trade 
policy.  And  the  first  thing  that  I  will  dis- 
cuss with  you  briefly  is  this  whole  contro- 
versial and  challenging  subject  of  the  balance 
of  payments. 

Balanca  oj  payments 
First,  consider  tihe  balance  of  payments 
crisis.  We  have  had  a  deficit  In  our  Inter- 
national payments  In  excess  of  $2  billion 
during  each  year  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
Administrations  except  in  1965  when  emer- 
gency actions  of  a  temporary  nature  to  check 
capital  outflows  reduced  our  deficit  below  the 
$2  billion  mark. 

I  can  testify  personally  on  that  subject  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
because  I  listened  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  all  the  experts  that  they  sent 
to  us  and  chimed  in  In  the  hope  that  we 
could  find  something  that  would  meet  this 
balance  of  payments  challenge,  and  it  hasn't 
been  met  to  this  good  hour. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  1966,  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  situation  has  developed  at 
about  the  same  rate  of  deficit  as  we  experi- 
enced in  1965.  We  haven't  made  any  real 
progress.  The  credit  restrictions  and  the 
high  Interest  rates  which  have  characterized 
the  Administration's  fiscal  policy  during 
these  months,  accompanied  by  uncertain  for- 
eign development*,  have  resulted  In  an  In- 

fiow  of  dollars  from  abroad.  

There   Is   a   danger   that  thl«  ahort-term 


improvement  will  conceal  a  disturbing  trend 
affecting  our  merchandise  balance  of  trade, 
In  which  you  have  a  particularly  abiding 
Interest. 

Imports,  especially  of  manufactured  aru. 
cles,  have  been  Increasing  more  rapidly  than 
our  exfKjrts. 

U.S.  imports  rose  by  15.5  per  cent  in  1985, 
compared  to  an  increase  of  only  4  per  cent 
In  our  exports.  Let  me  just  repeat  that  flg. 
ure,  15.5  per  cent  In  1965,  and  I  think  that 
you  will  find  that  these  are  authentic.  As  g 
result,  our  balance  of  trade,  excluding  ex- 
ports financed  by  the  United  States,  decUned 
by  nearly  $2  billion  In  1965  compared  with 
1964.  And  believe  me,  two  billion  "ain't 
hay"  even  In  the  great  Empire  City  of  New 
York. 

During  1966,  our  exports  remained  steady 
during  the  first  and  second  quarters,  and  la- 
creased  by  only  4  per  cent  in  the  third  quar- 
ter. Imports  in  the  third  quarter  lncrea«ed 
by  nearly  7  per  cent  over  the  second  quarter, 
and  11  per  cent  over  the  first  quarter.  A«a 
result,  our  merchandise  trade  surplus  at  an 
annual  rate  Is  off  by  more  than  $1  billion, 
1966  compared  with  1965. 

Our  merchandise  trade  surplus  is  being 
rapidly  eaten  away  by  swiftly  rising  impoiti. 
The  magnitude  of  these  losses  exceeds  the 
contributions  to  our  balance  of  payments 
voluntarily  made  by  businessmen  in  cur- 
tailing foreign  investments  at  the  urging  of 
the  Administration.  Some  wonder  that  Sec- 
retary Fowler  describes  the  trade  balance  at 
"our  major  concern!"  Oh,  how  he  and  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Connor  have  scolded  and 
preached  to  the  businessmen  of  this  coun- 
try, and  said,  "Now,  you  cooperate  with  yoni 
government  and  don't  Invest  this  money 
abroad,  and  give  your  country  a  breakl" 
Generally  speaking,  they  have  been  all  too 
willing  to  assist,  and  yet,  we're  quite  behind 
the  "eight-ball"  when  It  comes  to  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  still  find  that  oui 
surplus  m  the  trade  field  Is  being  dwindled 

away. 

The  Kennedy  round 

Under  these  circumstances,  moderation 
and  prudence  would  seem  to  require  that  the 
United  States  be  very  selective  about  further 
reductions  in  U.S.  teriffs  In  trade  agreement 
negotiations. 

In  the  Kennedy  Round — and  goodness,  how 
much  we've  learned  about  things  from  the 
Kennedy  Round!  However,  the  United 
States  Is  proposing  to  reduce  all  of  its  duties 
on  industrial  products  across  the  board  bj 
50  per  cent  with  only  a  bare  minimum  of  ex- 
ceptions 

Our  exports  are  handicapped  by  many 
forces  other  than  duty  rates.  The  numerical 
reductions  in  those  rates  which  the  United 
States  might  secure  In  the  Kennedy  Bound 
may  be  quite  Ineffective  In  boosting  our  ex- 
ports. The  reductions  In  duty  which  w 
grant  as  a  reciprocal  of  that  action,  where 
tariffs  are  the  sole  deterrent  to  the  entry 
of  foreign  goods  into  the  United  States  mar- 
ket, can  aggravate  our  already  serious  bal- 
ance of  payments  situation. 

When  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  Republicans  to 
the  Senate  tried  strenuously  to  secure  amend- 
ments which  would  assure  selectivity  in  trade 
negotiations.  The  Republicans  voted  souaij 
for  the  retention  of  the  peril  point  and  ei- 
cape  clause  procedures  which  had  become* 
part  of  our  trade  agreements  tradition,  but 
the  Democrat  majorities  were  Insistent  upon 
repeaUng  these  provisions.  You  recall  » 
well  In  earlier  years  when  we  fought  ou; 
this  issue  of  the  peril  point  and  the  escape 
clause,  and  then  succeeded,  and  then  oniy 
to  discover  that  these  safeguards,  inadequate 
as  they  were,  were  finally  repealed. 

Solemn  assurances  were  given  that  pro- 
visions of  the  new  law  calling  for  puuiK 
hearings  by  the  Tariff  Commission  would  u- 
ford  the  President  with  a  basis  for  o* 
crimination  In  the  selection  of  products  w 
trade  agreement  negotiation. 
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jjotwlthstandlng  these  assurancee,  the  Ad- 
ministration committed  Itself  to  across-the- 
Mard  reductions  in  duty  of  50  per  cent  sub- 
tact  only  to  a  bare  minimum  of  exceptions 
a  May  of  1963,  some  six  months  before 
Dublic  hearings  conunenced.  That's  Uke  be- 
L  sentenced  before  you've  had  your  day  in 
pSurt.  selectivity  became  another  dis- 
bonored  promise. 

In  the  Kennedy  Round,  the  Common  Mar- 
Mt  countries  have  Injected  many  Issues  Into 
±e  negotiations  which  make  it  extremely 
iloubtful  that  the  U.S.  export  trade  vrtll 
Ktually  be  benefited.  The  Europeans  re- 
served a  most  extensive  list  of  the  products 
a  their  industries  from  reduction.  You  see, 
le-re  not  so  timid.  We  reserved  only  a  very 
l»re  minimum,  but  they  reserved  quite  an 
extensive  list. 

Our  agricultural  exports  to  the  EEC,  of 
vital  Importance  to  our  farm  economy,  have 
lieen  sharply  limited  by  the  variable  Import 
lery  system  established  by  the  EEC.  They 
lie  subsidizing  increased  production  of  farm 
products  under  the  forced  draft  of  high  farm 
nibsldy  payments,  and  protecting  that  by 
duties  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
world  price  and  the  high  support  price. 
When  our  negotiators  demanded  a  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  variable  levy,  the  EEC 
countered  with  a  demand  that  we  change 
our  own  farm  policy. 

The  outcome  seems  clear:  American  farm- 
ers will  be  Injured  by  the  arbitrary  common 
market  farm  policy.  Now,  I  can't  say  that 
this  is  absolutely  gospel,  but  I  had  them  try 
to  verify  It,  and  I  understand  that  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  or  Federation  had  al- 
ready resolved  and  demanded  that  the  ne- 
gotiations stop  over  there  because  our  farm- 
en  are  going  to  be  left  out  and  they  are 
g(tog  to  get  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  appears 
Intent  upon  concluding  an  agreement  which 
will  not  repair  the  damage  to  our  farmers, 
while  Infilcting  new  damage  upon  our  manu- 
facturing industries.  It  looks  very  much  as 
though  we  are  offering  to  give  them  our  shirt 
in  exchange  for  a  handkerchief! 

Nontariff  barriers  are  the  chosen  instru- 
ment by  which  the  Europeans  limit  trade. 
Chiefly,  they  shunt  Asiatic  products  Into  the 
U.S.  market  by  such  devices.  The  Europeans, 
evidently  believing  that  a  good  offense  is  the 
best  defense,  have  launched  a  spirited  attack 
upon  the  United  States  antidumping  laws 
and  the  American  Selling  Price  valuation 
system,  claiming  them  to  be  nontariff  bar- 
riers, while  we  are  still  on  dead  center  as 
to  their  host  of  devices.  We  find  ourselves 
embroiled  In  the  possible  negotiation  of  an 
international  antidumping  agreement  whose 
chief  purpose  appears  to  be  the  weakening  of 
V3.  laws  and  procedures  vital  to  American 
industry. 

Under  our  Import  system,  the  antidump- 
ing law  Is  of  great  Importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  fair  competition  between  U.S. 
and  foreign  goods  In  the  American  market. 
The  American  Selling  Price  value  system 
is  the  very  foundation  upon  which  certain 
labor-intensive  industries  such  as  those  pro- 
ducing dyes,  dye  Intermediates,  medlclnals, 
and  other  benzenold  chemicals,  and  rubber- 
soled  footwear  are  able  to  exist  In  the  face 
of  the  far  greater  competitive  advantage  and 
the  cartel  practices  of  foreign  producers. 
Now  efforts  are  being  made  to  destroy  this 
foundation  and  these  Industries  by  improper 
procedures. 

Nothing  In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  or  Its 
legislative  history  authorizes  the  Executive 
Department  to  enter  Into  trade  agreement 
negotiations  on  such  topics.  Tet,  charac- 
teristically, the  limits  set  by  Congress  are  Ig- 
nored. The  end  Is  offered  as  justifying  the 
means.  I  doubt  that  the  Congress  will  ratify 
such  actions.  They  are  alien  to  the  part- 
nership which  has  existed  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Congress  during  the  three  dec- 
ades of  history  under  the  trade  agreements 
program,  and  which  ought  to  continue,  U 


each  side  will  reepect  the  prerogatives  of  the 
other. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  It  obvious 
that  a  fundamental  reorganization  of  our  ap- 
proach to  trade  negotiations  is  required. 
Congress  must  supply  more  specific  stand- 
ards and  procedures  for  the  use  of  author- 
ity delegated  to  the  Executive. 

I  remember  some  early  experiences  before 
the  government  conamlttee  appointed  to 
listen  to  domestic  industries.  I  went  down 
there  In  the  Interest  of  an  Industry  back 
home,  and  very  dutifully  presented  my  case, 
and  I  discovered  afterward  from  some  of  the 
personnel  that  they  didn't  Intend  to  pay  any 
attention  to  those  who  came  down  repre- 
senting Industries  that  were  being  Injured 
by  that  program.  All  too  often  that  becomes 
a  habit  and  a  way  of  life,  and  a  state  of 
mind  In  a  huge  governmental  structure, 
and  It  puts  your  Industry  In  danger  when 
you're  up  against  the  posslblUty  of  huge 
exports  from  abroad. 

Now,  I  could  Inject  one  other  note.  It 
doesn't  appear  in  this  piece  of  paper,  but,  you 
know,  over  there  they're  developing  what 
they  call  a  "guaranteed"  year's  work.  It 
could  be  48  weeks.  It  could  be  50  weeks  out 
of  52,  but  whatever  it  is.  the  employer 
guarantees  that  much  work,  and  so  the  ma- 
chinery continues  and  the  products  flow 
forth  at  the  end  of  the  assembly  line.  If 
you  can't  sell  them  in  the  domestic  market, 
what  happens?  You  pile  them  outdoors 
somewhere,  if  they'll  stand  the  weather,  or 
put  them  in  the  warehouse.  But  you  can't 
Invest  your  capital  In  stuff  sitting  out  there 
without  finding  the  sales.  And  then  what 
happens?  Well,  look  for  a  market  abroad 
and  dump  It  and  get  what  you  can  for  It. 
And  that  Is  still  another  factor  In  this  whole 
picture. 

Renewal  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
There  are  urgent  problems  In  interna- 
tional trade  crying  out  for  solutions.  Pore- 
most  Is  the  plight  of  less-developed  countries. 
Their  balance  of  payments  are  seriously  af- 
fected by  a  worsening  of  the  terms  of  trade 
In  the  primary  conunodltles  which  they 
produce  for  export  in  comparison  with  the 
finished  products  which  they  must  Import. 
They  are  denied  equitable  access  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  their  products  and 
are  handicapped  in  raUlng  their  standards 
of  living  through  the  sale  of  goods  in  export 
markets.  Thus  far  the  United  States  has 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleas  of  these  na- 
tions for  preferential  trading  arrangements, 
while  offering  no  specific  alternate  solution 
to  their  problems. 

This  Is  an  area  where  the  United  States 
should  be  supplying  leadership  to  the  other 
developed  nations,  rather  than  in  the  exhaus- 
tion of  our  negotiating  talents  and  energies 
which  have  characterized  the  Kennedy 
Round  In  bargaining  which  primarily  affects 
only  developed  nations. 

Another  major  problem  area  Involves  the 
impyact  on  our  own  industries  of  the  system 
of  taxation  and  export  Incentives  followed 
by  Western  European  nations.  To  their 
import  duties  these  nations  add  a  tax  col- 
lected at  the  frontier  before  U.S.-produced 
goods  can  gain  entry.  This  tax  In  theory 
is  supposed  to  equalize  a  tax  Imposed  upon 
value  added  by  manufacture  on  goods  pro- 
duced within  these  countries.  We  have  no 
similar  "equalizing"  tax. 

Trade  agreement  negotiations  concern 
themselves  only  with  "customs  duties"  while 
leaving  untouched  the  restrictive  charges 
cast  in  the  form  of  equalization  taxes. 
Tariff  concessions  give  the  Europeans  a  di- 
rect access  to  our  market,  but  their  con- 
cessions are  of  no  avail  where  access  is 
denied  by  frontier  taxes.  Even  before  a  pair 
of  shoes  can  cross  the  frontier  of  those 
countries  there  is  stlU  a  decided  competitive 
advantage  on  their  side. 

This  does  not  end  the  imfalmess.  Pro- 
ducers in  European  countries  secure  a  re- 


mission of  taxes  paid  on  goods  which  are 
exported.  Thus,  their  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  subsidized  by  a  monetary  payment 
equal  to  the  tax.  If  that  sounds  so  awfully 
abstruse,  suppose  European  Industry  can 
make  an  Item  for  two  dollars  and  we  make 
It  for  two  dollars?  And  then  suppose  the 
governxnent  over  there  says  we  charge  you 
five  cents  tax  on  the  product,  so  we'll  remit 
your  tax.  So,  you  see,  that  costs  them  only 
$1.95  as  against  two  dollars  over  here.  Now, 
if  there  are  other  things  like  subsidies,  they 
might  drop  that  cost  to  $1.90.  You  can 
see  the  advantage  that  a  competitor  abroad 
has  over  an  American  producer.  The  result 
is  to  reduce  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the 
duties  collected  by  the  United  States  on  such 
goods. 

So,  their  duty  rates  understate  the  level 
of  charges  imposed  on  our  exports,  while 
our  duties  overstate  the  actual  level  of  pro- 
tection accorded  our  Industries.  Their  use 
of  c.l.f.  value  for  duty  and  tax  payments 
intensifies   this   Inequality. 

A  third  major  problem  area:  Congress 
enacted  customs  simplification  laws  to  ex- 
pedite the  processing  of  the  ever-growing 
volume  of  Import  entries  at  U.S.  ports. 

I  remember  when  that  customs  simplifi- 
cation bill  was  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  It  seemed  like  a  can  of  worms. 
It  was  a  baflaing,  bewildering  business.  But 
we  thought  we  had  finally  worked  It  out. 
Recognizing  that  some  of  these  procedtires 
removed  protection  against  imdervaluatlon 
of  Imports  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties,  the 
Congress  called  for  a  more  vigorous  and  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  our  antidumping 
laws.  While  the  Treasury  Department 
sponsored  amendments  to  the  Antidumping 
Act  and  altered  the  Antidumping  Regula- 
tions, It  has  failed  to  provide  the  type  of 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antidumping 
procedures  which  the  Congress  expected. 

As  a  result,  a  growing  number  of  Ameri- 
can Industries  is  clamoring  for  reform  by 
the  Congress  of  the  antidumping  laws  and 
procedures.  Attention  to  this  problem  Is 
long  overdue. 

A  companion  piece  Is  the  seeming  acqui- 
escence of  the  Treasury  Department  In  the 
practice  of  European  countries  of  subsidiz- 
ing exports  through  the  remission  of  Internal 
taxes.  Doubtless  the  Treasury  Department 
finds  the  practice  so  widespread  that  If  It 
undertook  to  Impose  countervailing  duties 
on  Imports  which  receive  the  benefit  of  such 
an  export  subsidy.  It  would  have  to  Include 
virtually  all  products  Imported  from  Western 
Europe.  Doubtless  the  diplomatic  repercus- 
sions of  such  a  move  are  not  lost  upon  the 
Administration.  But  what  is  more  impor- 
tant? The  reaction  of  the  diplomats,  or  la 
it  the  protection  of  American  Industry  and 
the  kind  of  protection  to  which  they  are 
entitled? 

The  painful  consequences  of  enforcing  U.S. 
laws,  however,  are  not  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
their  nonadminlstratlon.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  the  use  by  other  nations  of 
practices  which  give  them  an  unfair  advan- 
tage in  competing  with  American  goods  In 
the  United  States  and  foreign  markets  Is 
widespread.  If  that  branch  or  that  part  of 
the  executive  branch  of  government  does  not 
adequately  enforce  the  law  In  the  Interests 
of  the  manufacturers,  the  producers,  and 
the  labor  of  this  country,  they  can  plead  In- 
adequate personnel  or  assign  any  reason  they 
please,  but  none  of  them  will  satisfactorily 
answer  the  problem  or  meet  the  objection 
that  the  Congress,  in  my  judgment,  will  have 
to  nonenforcement  or  Inadequate  enforce- 
ment of  those  customs  laws. 

I  have  mentioned  three  major  problem 
areas  affecting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  others.  All  should  be  In- 
vestigated and  remedied  by  positive  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Congress 
should  not  consider  an  extension  of  the  Trade 
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ExpaiiBlon  Act  in  some  form.  Now,  It  Is 
important  that  nobody  goes  away  from  here 
under  any  misapprehension.  I  don't  want 
anybody  to  get  the  Idea  that  we  are  a  lot 
of  hardened  reacUorartea,  because  we're  not. 
I  am  indicating  that  the  Congress  should 
Include  in  its  consideration  these  major  prob- 
lem areas  which  I  have  outUned.  and  others, 
BO  that  the  resulting  legislation  this  time 
wlU  be  balanced  and  provide  the  Executive 
with  sufficient  direction  and  power  to  con- 
tribute to  an  Improvement  In  the  total 
united  States  foreign  trade  position. 

That  I  think,  is  a  tolerant,  forbearing, 
fair  and  equitable  position  to  take.  Now 
let's  look  for  a  moment  at  the  relaUonship 
of  trade  policy  to  domestic  employment. 

The  relationship  of  trade  policy  to  domestic 
employment 

Your  Council  has  performed  a  notable 
service  in  Its  recently  published  study  on 
the  subject  of  "Employment,  Output,  and 
Foreign  Trade  of  U.  S.  Manufacturing  Indus- 
tries." Your  study  indicates  that  U.  S.  man- 
ufacturing industries  subject  to  more  rapid 
rate  of  growth  of  Imports  than  of  exports 
during  the  period  1958  to  1964  account  for 
nearly  two-thirds  of  total  employment  of  all 
manufacturing  industries  Included  In  your 
study. 

Further,  your  study  shows  that  70  per  cent 
of  manufacturing  employment  Is  in  labor- 
intensive  Industries.  In  these  industries,  in 
other  words,  where  intensive  labor  is  the 
large  component,  the  Job  displacement  from 
Imports  is  higher  than  in  capital-intensive 
industries.  Of  these  industries,  there  is  a 
group  which  supplied  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  Jobs  In  1964  where  the  share  of 
the  TT.  S.  market  accounted  for  by  Imports 
In  1964  exceeded  5  per  cent. 

In  these  Industries,  an  absolute  decline  In 
employment  accompanied  the  rise  In  imports 
In  recent  years.  The  loss  of  Jobs  associated 
with  the  unchecked  rising  Imports  in  these 
industries  may  forecast  the  fate  of  other 
labor-intensive  industries  where  the  rising 
trend  of  imports  will  soon  reach  the  5  per 
cent  import  penetration  mark. 

You  can  go  through  the  roll  of  American 
Industries  and  In  virtually  every  basic  sector 
you  will  find  manufacturing  Industries  that 
are  in  trouble  as  a  result  of  rising  Import 
competition. 

Imports  have  been  rising  so  rapidly  as  to 
cause  market  disruption  In  textiles,  apparel, 
lumber  products,  dyes,  dye  Intermediates,  and 
other  benzenold  chemicals;  leather  products 
such  as  shoes;  stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 
such  as  ceramic,  tile,  china,  flat  glass,  and 
other  glassware;  In  the  basic  primary  metal 
Industries  such  as  steel,  zinc,  and  aluminum; 
in  fabricated  metal  products  such  as  indus- 
trial fasteners,  hand  tools,  and  wire  products; 
In  nonelectrical  machinery  including  paper- 
making  machinery,  typewriters,  and  sewing 
machines;  In  electrical  goods,  Including,  es- 
pecially, electronic  apparatus,  tubes,  and 
components;  in  transportation  equipment, 
scientific  Instruments,  and  a  host  of  mlscel- 
laneovis  manufactured  goods. 

High  capital  Investment  and  advanced 
technology  are  no  guarantee  against  Import 
Injury,  as  the  worsening  situation  on  man- 
made  fibers  and  textiles  would  Indicate. 

Under  the  unworkable  adjustment  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
It  Is  Impossible  for  any  Industry  to  secure 
tariff  adjustments  to  correct  mistakes  in 
Judgment  nade  by  trade  agreement  negotia- 
tors in  reducing  U.  S.  duties.  The  Congress 
and  the  Executive  tacitly  recognized  this  in 
passing  the  law  authorizing  the  Canadian- 
U.8.  Automotive  Products  Trade  Agreement 
with  Its  own  special  tariff  adjustment  pro- 
visions. 

And  I  remember  when  It  was  reported  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  taken 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  because  there  you 
had  a  special  tariff  adjustment  provision. 
The  more  workable  provisions  of  that  law 


should  be  extended  to  all  other  Industries 
and  groups  of  workers. 

Exports  traditionally  account  for  a  very 
small  part  of  the  grosB  national  product  of 
the  United  States,  in  recent  years,  only  5 
per  cent.  The  Internal  U.S.  market  repre- 
sents the  world's  moat  dynamic  outlet  for 
manufactured  goods  of  every  description. 
How  the  world  wants  to  come  into  the 
American  market!  It  is  Just  a  question  of 
being  fair  and  equitable.  Our  trade  policy 
should  provide  access  for  foreign  products  in 
this  market.  This  access,  however,  should 
not  be  on  such  a  scale  and  so  free  of  limita- 
tions as  to  rate  of  increase  as  to  deny  ac- 
cess to  U.S.  producers  in  the  growth  of  the 
American  market. 

And  don't  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
negotiators  for  other  oountrles  aren't  think- 
ing of  number  one,  meaning  their  employees 
and  their  industries  and  their  employers. 
And  we  would  certainly  be  lacking  almost  in 
good  faith.  In  a  sense  of  equity,  if  we  didn't 
think  of  our  own  country  certainly  in  an 
equal  way.  if  not  putang  them  number  one 
on  the  list  so  far  as  our  concern  and  our 
solicitude  Is  concerned. 

The  danger  In  our  trade  policy  today  Is 
that,  wholly  lacking  Ui  balance.  It  does  not 
possess  the  means  for  adjustments  In  tariffs 
or  the  use  of  other  means  to  regulate  the  in- 
crease in  Imports  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  best  interests  of  U.S.  workers  and 
their  employers. 

Conclusion 

Prom  these  thoughtB  I  trust  that  you  will 
understand  my  deep  conviction  that  It  Is 
time  that  the  Congress  restore  some  sem- 
blance of  fairness  and  balance  to  our  foreign 
trade  policy  and  procedures.  We  must  be 
as  zealous  in  our  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  American  workers  and  their  employers  as 
we  are  for  those  living  In  distant  lands.  No- 
body quarrels  about  that.  Let  us  be  fair  and 
give  our  own  people  an  equal  share. 

The  advancement  ef  the  common  good, 
which  Is  the  object  of  our  system  of  laws, 
should  Include  in  an  area  as  Important  to 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation  as  foreign  trade, 
means  for  the  achievement  of  equity  and 
fairness  between  American  citizens  using 
their  labor  and  capital  to  produce  goods  in- 
side the  American  market,  and  our  neighbors 
abroad  who  understandably  desire  to  secure 
and  Improve  their  access  to  our  market. 

We  must  not  knowingly  weaken  the  finan- 
cial and  trade  resources  of  the  United  States 
to  a  degree  that  any  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions is  able  to  dominate  U.S.  policy.  Be- 
cause that  Is  what  it  would  amount  to. 

Whether  the  threat  to  weaken  our  eco- 
nomic system  comes  from  the  East  or  the 
West,  we  as  a  people  and  especially  your 
representatives  In  the  Congress  must  be  far- 
slgbted  enough  to  strengthen  the  American 
system  by  our  wise  adoption  of  laws  cal- 
culated to  foster  America's  strength  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  rather  than  submissively  to 
accept  policies  whose  chief  contribution  Is 
strengthening  other  nations  at  our  expense. 

I  have  one  addltloftal  thought.  You  see, 
I  was  around  Washington  when  we  started 
In  with  the  foreign  aid  program.  I  remem- 
ber when  Secretary  of  State  George  Marshall 
made  that  speech  at  Harvard,  and  it  was  only 
one  paragraph.  That  was  the  nucleus  out 
of  which  the  foreign  aid  program  was  born. 

Guess  what  we've  spent  In  that  time. 
Well.  It  is  somewhera  between  one  hundred 
twenty  and  one  hundred  forty-four  billion 
dollars!  That  Is  what  we  have  lavished  on 
other  countries.  We  did  this  to  help  them 
up  the  ladder. 

Now,  It  seems  to  m«  that  since  the  foreign 
aid  program  Is  twenty-two  years  old.  It  has 
come  of  age  and  the  time  has  come,  as  we 
survey  our  own  Jobless,  our  own  problems, 
our  own  future,  the  plight  of  our  own  indus- 
tries, that  OMi  eyes  turn  inward  Just  a  little 
to  preserve  a  strong  economic  system  In  a 
world  that  is  full  of  turbulence  and  fever. 


Is  that  too  much  to  ask?    I  do  not  believe  so. 
Thank  you  so  much. 


ALTERNATIVES   TO  TIGHT  MONEY 
POLICY  FOR  1967 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  2  years  the  Nation  has  been  faced 
with  the  problem  of  selecting  proper  fl. 
nancial  policies  for  a  period  during  which 
the  combination  of  abnormal  military 
and  civilian  demand  has  been  pushing 
against  the  limits  of  our  capacity. 

In  my  judgment,  the  country  took  the 
wrong  turn  toward  a  tight  monetary 
policy  in  1965.  As  a  result,  the  conse- 
quences to  the  Nation  in  1966,  and  to 
the  lumber  and  homebuilding  industries 
in  particular,  were  unnecessarily  severe. 
We  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year  of  policymaking  for  the  executive 
branch,  the  Congress,  and  the  business 
and  financial  communities.  As  we  tune- 
up  for  these  decisions,  it  would  seem  in 
order  to  review  the  events  that  have 
brought  us  to  this  point,  and  to  examine 
other  options  which  are  available. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  an  examination 
of  the  costly  lessons  of  the  past  year  can 
be  of  assistance  in  developing  a  fairer 
and  more  mature  financial  program  for 
1967. 

THE  PROBLEM  AND  ALTEKNATE  SOLUTIONS 

By  the  end  of  1965,  strains  in  the 
economy  had  become  apparent.  Interest 
rates  were  at  the  highest  point  in  30 
years,  spending  associated  with  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  was  in  the  process 
of  rising  steeply,  and  the  persistent  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  remained  an 
underlying  source  of  weakness  in  our  in- 
ternational position.  Needless  to  say, 
the  highest  officials  of  government,  in- 
cluding the  President,  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  considering  what  policy  re- 
sponses would  be  appropriate. 

Among  the  choices  open  to  our  policy- 
makers were:  First,  tax  or  fiscal  meas- 
ures; second,  higher  interest  rates  and 
Other  credit  regulating  devices;  third, 
budgetary  restrains;  or,  fourth,  a  mix- 
ture of  these  and  other  Government 
policies. 

It  was  generally  recognized,  at  that 
time,  that  coordination  among  the  vari- 
ous agencies  might  very  well  be  desira- 
ble. It  was  also  common  knowledge  that 
the  President's  January  budget  would  be 
an  important  factor,  especially  since  it 
was  expected  to  reflect  growing  defense 
expenditures  in  southeast  Asia. 

trNn,ATERAL  ACTION 

However,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
decided  that  it  would  not  wait.  On 
December  6,  1965,  the  Board  raised  the 
discount  rate  from  4  to  41/2  percent  and 
authorized  banks  to  pay  up  to  bVz  per- 
cent on  certificates  of  deposits. 

CRITIQUE 

Shortly  after  this  decision  was  an- 
noimced,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  an 
inquiry  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  Congress.  At  the  public  hear- 
ing on  December  13,'  one  of  the  Board's 
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•  "Recent  Federal  Reserve  Action  and  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Coordination,"  Hearings  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  89th  Cong., 
1st  Session,  Dec.  13-4,  1965.  The  quoted 
statement  by  Governor  Sherman  J.  Malsel  U 
at  page  26. 


Governors  characterized  the  action  as 
follows: 

(1)  It  was  done  at  the  wrong  time;  (2) 
It  was  done  in  the  wrong  way;  and  (3)  it 
,ns  done  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

The  timing  was  incorrect  because  of 
the  absence  of  vital  information — both 
as  to  the  size  of  increases  to  the  defense 
budget,  and  as  to  how  the  administra- 
tion proposed  to  provide  for  them.  The 
method  was  Incorrect  because  it  denied 
the  Nation  the  benefits  of  coordination 
between  its  best  thinkers  In  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Instead,  it  com- 
mitted the  country,  Initially,  to  a  single 
approach  to  restraint — the  monetary 
policy  of  tight  money. 

We  are  thus  obliged  to  look  closely  at 
the  reasons  which  the  Board  felt  were 
compelling  In  acting  as  they  did. 

In  the  Board's  explanatory  release, 
two  of  the  three  reasons  cited  related  to 
the  International  balance  of  payments." 

Then  as  now,  responsible  public  offi- 
cials would  concede  that  the  balance  of 
payments  is  a  problem  of  the  highest 
priority.  In  September  1965,  Secretary 
of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor  addressed 
himself  to  this  situation  as  follows: 

In  every  Instance  I  have  described  the 
problem  in  such  terms  as  "serious,"  "ur- 
gent," and  "critical,"  and  I  have  called  its 
lolutlon  absolutely  vital  to  the  national 
welfare.' 

We  know,  too,  that  solution  is  vital  to 
the  international  financial  system,  and 
to  friendly  nations  which  have  expressed 
their  confidence  in  the  United  States  by 
choosing  to  hold  portions  of  their  na- 
tional reserves  In  the  form  of  dollars. 
There  are  no  arguments  about  the  grav- 
ity of  the  problem. 

The  question  is,  however,  whether  the 
Federal  Reserve  system  should  take  the 
lead  in  adopting  a  policy,  in  this  instance 
tight  money,  which  has  both  Interna- 
tional and  domestic  effects,  and  leave  the 
other  responsible  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment to  adjust  as  well  as  they  can. 

In  my  judgment,  matters  vital  to  the 
national  welfare  should  not  be  settled 
unilaterally  by  one  agency.  I  feel  that 
this  was  an  error  and  should  not  be 
repeated. 

To  my  chagrin,  however,  we  are  seeing 
signs  of  renewed  activity  by  advocates  of 
similar  policies  which  might  result  in 
similar  actions  during  coming  years. 
The  most  recent  example  is  a  widely 
publicized  speech  before  the  Economic 
Club  of  New  York  on  January  18,  1967.* 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  speaker's  main 
point  in  New  York  was  that  "the  com- 
binations of  general  policies  and  actions 
are  best  for  the  home  economy  can  and 
should  be  Identical  with  those  needed  in 
achieving  a  sustainable  closing  of  our 
balance-of -payments  gap,"  and  that  the 
essence  of  this  policy  should  be  "an  ac- 
commodation of  our  own  interest  rate 
structures  and  our  money  flows  with 
prevailing  conditions  In  other  leading 


'  Reprinted  In  Hearings,  loc.  clt.,  pages  13-4. 

'Address  delivered  to  the  Second  Annual 
Outlook  Conference,  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  Tork, 
Sept.  23,  1965. 

•"Closing  the  Payments  Gap,"  remarks  by 
Robert  V.  Roosa,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York, 
Jan.  18,  1967. 


countries.'"  Since  central  bank  rates 
in  the  major  Industrial  coim tries  average 
5  percent,  compared  to  4*/4  percent  in 
the  United  States,  this  formula  might  be 
rendered  more  simply  as  high,  or  per- 
haps even  higher,  short-term  Interest 
rates. 

We  have  already  had  a  year  of  this, 
so  let  us  attempt  to  assess  the  advan- 
tages, and  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
predominant  disadvantages,  of  attempt- 
ing to  manage  our  economy  in  reliance 
upon  tight  monetary  policies  adopted  In 
the  name  of  the  balance  of  payments. 

DAMAGE  TO  HOMEBUILDING  AND  LABOR 
INDUSTRIES 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  In  my 
remarks  of  July  25,  1966,'  the  foreseeable 
result  of  the  December  1965  action  was 
to  favor  a  handful  of  large  banks,  which 
held  the  bulk  of  the  certificates  of  de- 
posit, and  to  set  off  an  escalation  in  the 
cost  of  borrowed  money  which  increased 
the  Interest  rates  to  the  highest  point  In 
40  years. 

The  effects  upon  the  primarily  small 
business  lumber  and  homebuilding  In- 
dustries became  increasingly  harsh  as 
the  year  progressed.  Housing  starts 
dropped  to  a  fourth  quarter  1966  rate 
about  one-third  below  the  1965  level,' 
building  permits  fell  to  the  lowest  level 
since  the  statistical  series  was  started," 
lumber  and  plywood  prices  declined," 
mills  were  cut  back  or  closed '"  and  many 
small  homebuilders  were  forced  to  sus- 
pend their  operations." 

Because  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  a 
region  supplying  materials  and  products 
to  the  housing  industry  and  Is  also  re- 
mote from  the  major  credit  markets,  the 

'  "Closing  the  Payments  Gap,"  loc.  clt., 
pages  7  and  12. 

"  "Action  Must  Be  Taken  to  End  Injustice 
to  Housing  and  Lumber  Industries,"  remarks 
on  the  Senate  Floor,  Congressional  Recxjrd, 
vol.  H2.pt.  13,  p.  17001. 

^  Residential  housing  starts  (including  both 
public  and  private)  for  4th  Quarter  1965  were 
357,200;  for  the  4th  Quarter  1966,  226,400. 
"Housing  Starts  Bulletin,"  by  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  Nov.  17,  1966, 
page  2  and  Jan.  16,  1967,  pEige  2.  This 
amounts  to  a  decline  of  36.6%.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  In  its  publi- 
cation "Perspective  '66 — ^Economic  High- 
lights of  the  Year,"  stated:  "The  major  soft 
spot  In  the  taut  American  economy  was  con- 
struction, particularly  in  the  residential  sec- 
tor. Housing  starts  tumbled  most  of  the 
year  and  touched  a  20-year  low  in  October." 
(at  page  S) 

^  "Housing  starts  Last  Month  Slipped 
Again;  Bulldlng-Permlt  Drop  Signals  Fur- 
ther Ebb,"  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  19,  1966, 
page  2:3. 

•"Prices  of  Lumber,  Plywood  Decline  on 
West  Coast — Companies  Cite  Reaction  to 
Last  Week's  Labor  Pact,  Housing  Market 
Weakness — 'Long  Tough  Second  Half'  Seen," 
Wall  Street  Journal,  June  9, 1966. 

The  production  Index  for  limiber  and  prod- 
ucts charted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
(v?ith  1957-9  =  100)   was  as  folows: 

January  1966 126.6 

April  — 130.7 

JiUy - 119.9 

Oct. - 112.0 

See  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  Dec.  1966, 
page  1829. 

"Eugene  (Oregon)  Register-Guard,  Nov.  4, 
1966. 

"  "Many  Home  Builders  Pall,  Some  Others 
Cut  Back  Because  of  Money  Pinch,"  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Nov.  15,  1966,  page  1,  left  lead. 


impact  of  this  tight  money  was  doubly 
intensified  on  my  part  of  the  coimtry. 
A  Senate  committee  reported:  " 

Interest  rates  for  first  mortgages  on  new 
homes  are  not  uncommon  at  7%  on  the 
West  Coast.  The  average  for  the  United 
States   as   a   whole  is   6V2?c. 

Ehiring  the  course  of  the  year,  I  Joined 
with  other  Senators  In  bringing  this 
data  to  the  attention  of  the  President  by 
letter  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  In  a  personal  visit, 
and  strongly  supported  legislation  de- 
signed to  stabilize  Interest  rates, 
strengthen  thrift  Institutions,  authorize 
Government  agencies  to  give  special  sup- 
port to  mortgage  markets.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  legislation  along  these  lines  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  and  will  be 
available  to  bolster  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustries in  the  future." 

Some  detailed  Information  as  to  those 
matters  is  set  forth  in  my  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 20,  1966,  to  President  Johnson,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
as  exhibit  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  these 
data  demonstrate  the  distortions  which 
occurred  in  our  domestic  economy  as  the 
result  of  tight  money.  Indeed,  Governor 
Mitchell,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  many  others  have  admitted  that 
small  businesses  In  these  Industries  "bore 
the  brunt"  of  the  financial  policy  adopted 
to  restrain  inflation. 

EFFECTS  ON  THE  TRADE  SURPLUS 

There  were  other  consequences.  High 
Interest  rates  inhibit  exports,  particularly 
by  small  firms  which  constitute  95  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  manufacturing  and  other 
businesses.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  in  his  remarks  of  Octo- 
ber 15, 1965,"  quoted  respected  New  York 
bankers  as  saying : 

Some  export  loans  which  under  normal 
circumstances  would  go  through  are  being 
refused  with  regret  and  some  of  the  smaller 
business  corporations  have  to  face  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  discrimination  in  favor  of 
larger  ones  . . . 

When  the  money  pool  is  limited,  rationing 
takes  place  and  the  best  credits  win. 

This  tendency  was  present  before  the 
December  action  and  was  also  accom- 
panied by  capacity  utilization  averaging 
above  90  percent,  which  meant  that  it 
was  even  higher  In  some  sectors."    Still, 


^  Senate  Bept.  1428,  89th  Cong.,  ad  Session, 
Aug  3, 1966. 

i»  Public  Law  89-666  made  available  to  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  $1 
billion  in  authorizations  for  the  piu-chase 
of  mortgages  on  moderate  income  housing. 

Public  Law  89-597  authorized  agencies 
supervising  banks  and  savings  and  loan  In- 
stitutions to  impose  ceilings  on  Interest 
rates. 

Public  Law  89-695  raised  Insurance  pro- 
tection on  deposits  In  thrift  Instltutlona 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

"  "The  Balance  of  Payments  and  Exports 
by  Small  Business,"  Congressional  Record, 
vol.  Ill,  pt.  20,  p.  27135. 

«  See  Table  B-35,  Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  House  Document  No.  28,  90th 
Cong.,  1st  Session,  Jan.  1967,  page  253.  The 
91%  overall  rate  for  1966  was  the  highest 
since  1951. 
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there  Is  evidence  that  exports  by  small 
firms  suffered  and  this  could  only  have 
been  intensified  by  higher  interest  rates 
and  the  unavailability  of  credits. 

This  became  clear  when  the  trade 
statistics  were  compiled,  and  it  appeared 
that  U.S.  exports  had  grown  only  4  per- 
cent in  1965  and  about  10  percent  in  1966, 
while  imports  grew  14  y2  percent  in  1965 
and  20  percent  in  1966."  As  a  result,  in 
1966  our  trade  surplus  fell  $1.5  billion  to 
about  $3.8  billion."  This  was  nearly  50 
percent  below  the  $6.7  billion  peak  of 
surplus  of  1964,  and  was  the  lowest  such 
figure  since  1959." 

As  students  of  the  international  fi- 
nance know,  our  trade  surplus,  which 
charts  foreign  sales  of  American  mer- 
chandise, is  the  keystone,  or  as  the  Lon- 
don Economist  has  put  it : 

(T)he  rock  upon  which  attempts  to  right 
the  balance  of  International  payments  must 
be  buUt." 

Historically,  it  has  accounted  for  about 
70  percent  of  all  our  foreign  earnings." 

And  It  Is  with  these  earning — 

Former  Treasury  oflBcial  Robert  Roosa 
pointed  out — 

that  we  must  cover  the  foreign  exchange 
costs  of  our  military  undertakings,  our  eco- 
nomic aid.  and  the  entire  array  of  our  over- 
seas Investments.^ 

EITECTS   UPON    CAPITAI,    FLOWS 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  even 
the  "little  progress"  in  the  balance-of- 
payments  sector,"  to  which  such  Impor- 
tance was  attributed  by  tight  money 
spokesmen,  was  of  a  temporary  rather 
than  a  permanent  nature. 

This  stems  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  actions  of  U.S.  banks  and  other 
companies  to  improve  their  individual 
positions  by  curtailing  Investment  or 
repatriating  funds  are  one-shot  opera- 
tions." Most  of  these  accounting  gains 
are  achieved  only  at  the  cost  of  longer 
run  benefits  to  American  companies  and 
to  balance-of-payments  accoimts  later 
on. 

liikewlse,  the  Infiows  of  short-term 
capital  In  response  to  higher  Interest 
rates,  which  are  "clocked  through  the 
established  statistical  machine  as  If  they 
were  lasting  investment  gains,"  "  are  ac- 
tually quite  volatile. 
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""Itade  Surplus  Narrows  Though  Szport 
Total  Rises,  etc.."  Intemational  Commerce 
Magazine.  Feb.  4. 1966.  page  2;  "Higher  Levels 
of  Trade  Forecast  for  This  Year,"  Interna- 
tional Commerce  Magazine.  Jan.  9,  1967, 
page  2. 

"  "TJ.S.  Surplus  In  Trade  Off  $1.6  Billion," 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Jan.  26, 
1967,  page  1:1. 

M  Ibid.  See  also  "Perspective  '66,"  loo.  cit.. 
footnote  7,  page  8. 

""Exports  In  the  Balance,"  The  Econ- 
omist, June  12,  1965. 

»  "U.S.  Exports  and  Imports  of  Goods  and 
Services,"  Economic  Indicators,  prepared  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress 
by  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisors.  Cal- 
culations based  upon  the  first  two  columns: 
total  exports  and  merchandise  exports. 

""Closing  the  Payments  Gap,"  loc.  clt., 
page  2. 

""Perspective  '66."  loc.  clt.,  page  8. 

""America's  Payments — ^Volunteers  Under 
Protest,"  The  Economist.  Sept.  4,  1966. 

""Closing  the  Payments  Gap,"  loc.  clt.. 
pages. 


The  overall  picture  was  summarized 
admirably  by  Mr.  Roosa,  as  follows: 

A  good  guess  as  to  the  combined  effect  of 
these  various  financial  assists  to  our  balance 
of  payments  might  be  (from  $2  billion  to 
$3  billion) .  Tight  money  had  clearly  helped 
reduce  the  visible  size  of  our  deficit.  For 
such  a  result.  In  any  year,  we  should  no 
doubt  be  grateful.  But,  what  can  we  expect 
as  an  aftermath?  ...  (T)  he  gap  which 
tight  money  alone  coUld  not  and  did  not 
close  In  1966 — will  come  out  into  the  open. 
And  If  last  year's  inflows  should  be  reversed, 
the  statistical  deficit  may  be  Inflated  next 
year  In  the  same  way  as  It  was  reduced  last 
year.=^ 

INCREASED    FEDERAL    EXPENDITURES 

The  President's  1968  budget  message 
confirms  that  another  $3  bilUon— in  ex- 
penditures during  fiscal  year  1967— re- 
sulted directly  "from  the  impact  of  tight 
money  on  the  Federal  budget."  "  These 
increases  were  composed  of  $700  million 
in  extra  interest,  $800  million  because  of 
a  decline  in  the  expected  sales  of  partici- 
pations and  direct  sales  of  financial  as- 
sets, and  another  $1,500  million  in  the 
outflow  of  Federal  Qovernment-assisted 
loans  which  were  needed  to  compensate 
for  the  stringency  in  private  money 
markets.-'^ 

POLICIES    OTHER   THAN   TIGHT   MONET    AVAILABLE 

Although  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  reliance  upon  tight  money  last 
year  was  excessive,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  imply  that  the  Federal  Reserve  sys- 
tem creates  all  of  the  Nation's  economic 
problems,  or  is  entirely  responsible  for 
all  of  the  hardships  that  result.^* 

After  all,  the  full  impact  of  Vietnam 
costs  was  not  made  clear  in  January 
1966. 

Also,  the  executive  branch  had  a  choice 
among  a  range  of  policy  alternatives  and 
supplementary  measures  in  fiscal,  budg- 
etary, and  other  areas.  Some  measures 
of  this  kind  were  proposed  during  1966 
and  1967. 

The  recent  budget  message  refers  to 
two  "tax  changes  aimed  at  diminishing — 
inflationary — pressures"  during  1966.=° 
This  reference  is  presumably  to,  first,  the 
"Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966"*  which 
speeded  up  collections  of  existing  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  income  tax,  and 
postponed  the  reductions  of  some  excise 
taxes  which  had  been  earmarked  from 
removal  in  1965;  and,  second,  the  tempo- 
rary 14-month  suspension  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  applying  to  corporations 
which  is  a  7-percent  incentive  provision 
placed  in  the  law  in  1962.^ 

The  former  was  designed  to  yield  an 
additional  $1.45  billion  in  revenues  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1966 — and  about  $6  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1967— and  the  latter 
was  offered  in  September  with  a  view  to 


» Ibid.,  pages  3-4. 

="  The  Budget  Message  of  the  President,  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  Jan.  1967, 
page  13. 

"Analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Jan.  1967. 

»  See,  for  Instance,  "On  Both  Sides  of  the 
Tax  Issue— Actual  Ftecal  Policy  Results  Be- 
lle Debate,"  by  Stanley  Wilson.  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerct,  Jan.  18,  1967,  page  1, 
left  lead. 

"  The  Budget  Message,  loc.  clt.,  page  8. 

"Public  Law  89-368,  approved  March  16, 
1966. 

1  Public  Law  89-800,  approved  Nov.  8,  1966. 


recapturing  about  $2  billion.^"  The  back- 
ground, however,  was  of  a  different  mag- 
nitude— money  allocated  to  the  special 
support  of  military  operations  in  Viet- 
nam was  in  the  process  of  rising  from 
$5.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  $19.4 
in  fiscal  year  1967."^  It  is  thus  fair  to 
observe,  I  believe,  that  neither  measure 
alone  nor  both  together  constituted  a  tax 
EKDlicy  of  restraint  that  was  equal  in  cour- 
age and  imagination  to  the  tax  policy 
of  stimulation  embodied  by  the  revenue 
acts  of  1962  and  1964  and  1965." 

In  proposing  a  6-percent  surtax  on  In- 
comes for  mid-1967,"  the  President  has, 
in  my  judgment,  made  a  significant  step 
toward  a  financial  policy  that  treats 
everyone  in  the  country  equitably,  ratlier 
than  concentrating  effects  on  particular 
industries  or  regions.  The  $4.5  billion 
of  estimated  revenues  also  comes  nearer 
the  mark  of  what  may  be  needed. 

This  recommendation  now  goes  to  the 
tax-writing  committees  of  Congress,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
and  then  to  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  When  the  data  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1966  are  available,  and  the 
status  and  tempo  of  the  private  economy 
has  been  clarified  in  such  areas  as  hous- 
ing starts,  inventory  run-off,  and  capac- 
ity utilization,  these  committees  will  be 
in  a  position  to  consider  and  should  con- 
sider seriously  the  surtax  proposal. 

Another  instrument  available  to  the 
administration  is  the  budget.   The  Presi- 
dent's message  this  year  recognized  "the 
overall  economic  impact  of  the  Federal 
budget"  and  thus  made  its  proposals  in 
a  way  "designed  to  help  maintain  stable 
economic  prosperity  and  growth — and— 
to  permit  lower  interest  rates — in  order 
to — achieve  a  more  balanced  economy." " 
As  an  additional  step  in  this  direction, 
the  President  emphasized  the  national 
income  accounts  method  of  viewing  our 
economy.    This  accounting  system  treats 
Government  transactions  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  of  private  individuals  and 
businesses,  and  includes  the  operations  ol 
such  major  Government  trust  funds  as 
social  security,  and  veterans,  which  now 
receive  and  disburse  over  $30  billion  a 
year.    This  is  a  realistic  and  honest  aix- 
proach  to  understanding  the  working  of 
Federal  Government  as  a  foundation  for 
the  policy  decisions  which  must  be  made, 
and  I  feel  that  the  President  should  be 
commended  for  it. 

NEW   POLICIES   AND   INSTITUTIONS   BEINO 
TESTED 

However,  these  proposals  Indicate  the 
Federal  Government  is  just  beginning 
to  use  the  possibUities  of  budgetary  and 

"  As  to  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act,  see  Senate 
Rept.  1010,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Session,  March  2, 
1966,  page  2.  Re:  the  suspension  of  the  tax 
credit,  see  "Suspension  of  Investment  Credit 
and  Accelerated  Depreciation,"  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Finance,  Oct. 
3,  5  and  6, 1966,  at  page  315. 

»  The  Budget  Message,  loc.  clt.,  pages  8,  V7. 

"  See  "A  Turning  Point  In  Tax  Policy,"  re- 
marks of  Hon.  Henry  H.  Fowler  at  the  Four- 
teenth Annual  Mid-Year  Conference  of  the 
Tax  Executive's  Institute,  Washington,  D.C., 
March  2,  1964. 

»  See  "Explanation  of  President's  Propo«« 
For  a  Surcharge  Type  o'  Tax  Increase  of  » 
Percent,"  Treasury  Department  release,  Jan- 
12, 1967. 

"  The  Budget  Message,  page  7,  12, 


tax  policy  to  influence  the  overall  bal- 
ance of  the  Nation's  economy. 

Similarly,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
many  of  the  tools  for  trying  to  manage 
our  complex  economy  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  past  half  dozen  years  of 
the  Keimedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions. In  this  category  are  the  coordi- 
nating potential  of  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Balance  of  Payments,  the  triad 
and  quadriad — periodic  meetings  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Director,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  congressional  con- 
cern of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
ftderal  Reserve  System  are  now — for 
the  first  time — meeting  regularly  to  as- 
sess economic  conditions  and  the  staffs 
of  these  institutions  are  also  coming  into 
closer  contact. 

There  has  recently  been  an  interna- 
tional conference  aimed  at  creating  a 
climate  in  which  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  can  mutually  lower  inter- 
est rates."  This  seems  to  have  had  sal- 
utary effects,  in  such  countries  as  Eng- 
land and  Belgium,  but  as  Governor 
Uaisel  stated  in  his  recent  address  at  the 
University  of  Oregon : 

International  harmonization  of  monetary 
policies  (on  a  continuing  basis)  seems  a  long 
way  off  .  .  .™ 

The  tendency  seems  to  be  that  har- 
monization takes  place  at  the  highest 
level  desired  by  any  coimtry. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  tax  policies  of  this 
period  are  being  tested  and  modified  and 
other  novel  techniques  are  being  pro- 
posed and  discussed. 

Out  of  this  process  should  undoubtedly 
come  a  greater  expertise  in  handling  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  United  States  in  a 
complex  world. 

We  are  Indebted  again  to  Mr.  Roosa 
for  a  capsule  comment : 

Last  year  (the  government)  simply  did 
not  get  the  balance  right  between  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.  We  are  all  like  actors, 
trying  to  learn  our  cues  for  a  new  drama 
before  the  scenario  has  been  written.  In 
1966,  our  improvisations  have  not  been  an 
unqualified  success.  But  .  .  .  there  need  be 
no  reason  why  after  a  good  roasting  by  the 
critics,  the  whole  performance  cannot  be 
turned  Into  a  flourishing  long  run." 

We  are  thus  at  the  threshold  of 
heartening  developments  In  this  area.  I 
believe  they  should  be  encouraged,  and 
that  the  policy  of  relying  upon  tight 
money  should  be  dismantled  before  it 
does  further  damage  to  the  economy. 

CONCLUSIONS 

To  summarize,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  have  seen,  that  the  Na- 
tion chose  a  financial  policy  in  1965  and 
1966  which,  for  some  apparent  balance- 


"  "United  States  and  Pour  Nations  Join  to 
Seek  Cuts  in  Interest  Rates — etc.."  New  York 
Times,  Jan.  23,  1967.  Reprinted  Conores- 
siONAL  Record,  Jan.  23,  1967,  page  1197. 

""Adjusting  Balance  of  Payments  Deficits 
Through  the  Capital  Accounts,"  Remarks  of 
Oovernor  Sherman  J.  Maisel  at  the  1967  Bual- 
new  Conference,  Univ.  of  Oregon,  Feb.  1. 
1967. 

■"Closing  the  Payments  Gap,"  page  4. 
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of-payments  gains,  sacrificed  the  princi- 
ple of  eqvdty  in  our  domestic  economy. 
This  policy  was  very  costly  Indeed,  par- 
ticularly for  small  business  firms,  in  the 
lumber  and  homebuilding  industries. 
Overemphasizing  high  interest  rates  and 
underemphasizing  fiscal  and  budgetary 
policy  has  also  resulted  in  a  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Nation's  exports  and  trade 
balance,  which  ultimately  will  be  much 
more  meaningful  to  a  permanent  solu- 
tion of  oiu:  balance-of-pasonents  diflBcul- 
ties. 

Adherence  to  such  policies  in  the  fu- 
ture, at  the  expense  of  basic  fairness  in 
the  treatment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  would  compound  these  errors  and 
create  others.  As  Governor  Maisel  ob- 
served in  Portland: 

Many  of  our  most  urgent  unmet  needs  for 
hoiislng,  education  .  .  .  our  cities,  .  .  . 
technology  and  plant  .  .  .  require  large 
amounts  of  capital  Investment . .  .  Penalizing 
these  known  needs  would  be  a  high  price  to 
pay  for  (attempting  to  achieve)  external 
balance  via  internationally  determined 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 

A  review  of  the  newspaper  coverage  of 
this  issue  by  three  major  American  news- 
papers, the  Washington  Post,  exhibit  2; 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  exhibit  3 ;  and 
the  New  York  Times,  exhibit  4,  is  per- 
suasive as  well  as  enlightening.  I  would 
like  to  make  it  available  in  the  Record 
to  those  concerned. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  material  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  as  exhibits  2, 
3,  and  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

(See  exhibits  2,  3,  and  4.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  is  called  for  in 
1967,  I  feel,  is  a  better  analysis  of  how 
governmental  policies  can  be  used  in  con- 
cert, and  more  closely  coordinated  action 
by  all  the  branches  of  government,  to  the 
end  that  all  segments  of  our  economy, 
including  small  business,  can  realize  their 
full  potential  at  home  and  abroad. 

CONGRESS    SHOULD    ALSO    HAVE    A    ROLE 

Because  this  debate  continues,  and  the 
outcome  remains  in  doubt,  I  feel  that  it  Is 
increasingly  important  for  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  other  body  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  implications  of  the 
tight  money  policy  upon  their  constitu- 
ents as  well  as  upon  the  overall  well- 
being  of  the  Nation.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  will  be  doing  all  that 
he  can  to  increase  this  awareness. 

In  another  area,  the  Senate  SmaU 
Business  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  a  long  record  of  working 
to  improve  export  opportunities  for  small 
and  large  American  firms.  For  the  past 
2  years,  it  has  engaged  in  the  inquiry  of 
the  possibility  of  increasing  exports  of 
meats  and  other  perishable  agricultural 
commodities,  and  has  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing ocean  freight  rate  and  air  cargo 
rates  on  these  products  reduced  from  20 
to  30  percent.  As  a  consequence,  these 
commodities  are  beginning  to  move  to 
Europe — some  experimentally  and  others 
in  substantial  quantity.  In  the  case  of 
quality  U.S.  beef,  these  exports  were  the 
first  in  over  40  years. 


These  are  examples  of  what  congres- 
sional action  can  accomplish.  I  have 
consistently  supported  these  efforts  by 
our  committee,  and  I  shall  urge  that  they 
be  continued  and  broadened  to  include 
other  U.S.  commodities  which  are  areas 
of  opportunity  for  our  exports,  particu- 
larly by  smaller  firms.  In  this  coimec- 
tion,  I  am  requesting  the  committee  to 
hold  further  hearings  in  1967,  and  to 
focus  our  investigation  upon  major  sea- 
ports across  the  country.  This  Is  "where 
the  export  action  is"  and  by  going  to  the 
scene  of  the  action,  the  committee  should 
be  able  to  come  to  grips  with  the  practi- 
cal day-to-day  problems  of  American  ex- 
porters. 

I  consider  that  the  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  and  the  expansion  of  exports  by 
small  and  other  American  business  to- 
gether with  appropriate  use  of  fiscal  and 
budgetary  techniques,  constitute  soimd 
bases  for  a  financial  policy  which  will  not 
only  build  peraSanent  improvements  of 
our  balance  of  payments  in  1967  but  wlU 
increase  long-term  profit  opportunities 
for  our  Nation's  business  in  both  domes- 
tic and  international  markets. 

I  hope  that,  through  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  and  elsewhere,  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  continuing  contributions  to 
these  vital  national  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  announce  here  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  today  that  I  have  rec- 
ommended to  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee that  a  series  of  such  hearings  be 
held  on  the  west  coast,  on  the  gulf,  and 
on  the  east  coast  in  the  months  imme- 
diately ahead.  When  these  hearings  are 
concluded  we  will  have  gathered  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  data  from  the  trade  as- 
sociations, business  firms,  sea  and  air 
carriers,  and  governmental  bodies  in  the 
areas  of  our  port  facilities,  which  have 
such  a  vital  economic  stake  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  foreign  trade  program. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  make  this  informa- 
tion, together  with  our  recommendations, 
available  to  the  administration.  We 
shall  be  plesised  further  to  cooperate  in 
every  way  toward  strengthening  this 
program,  in  order  that  the  resources  of 
both  Government  and  business  can  thus 
be  fully  mobilized  in  the  mutual  interests 
of  both. 

Exhibit  1 

October  20,  1966. 
The  President 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  July  26.  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  effects  of  tight  money  on  the 
housing  and  lumber  industries,  and  the  con- 
sequent concern  In  the  industry.  Congress, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Government. 

On  September  10,  action  was  completed 
on  Senate  bill  3688,  which  you  signed  Into 
Public  Law  89-566.  This  measure  was  In- 
tended to  afford  partial  but  Immediate  re- 
lief. 

It  Is  now  October  20,  more  than  a  month 
later.  Despite  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
m  residential  construction,  and  despite  re- 
peated urging  by  the  Congress,  It  has  evi- 
dently been  the  decision  of  certain  officials 
to  withhold  the  money  made  available  by 
Congress,  and  to  decline  full  use  of  the  au- 
thority provided.  Although  some  secondary 
marketing  operations  have  been  started,  the 
impact  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  Congress 
conceived  P.  L.  89-566  as  a  two-prong  pl&n, 
under  which  full  use  of  the  secondary  mar- 
ket authority  and  the  special  assistance  funds 
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would  be  used  In  concert  to  halt  declines  In 
the  Indiutry. 

Allow  me  to  dte  some  flgiires  made  in 
my  June  statement  and  In  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  ot  October  19,  demonstrating 
that  the  declines  have  not  been  arrested. 


Rate  of 

bousing 

.starts 

(seasonally 

adjusted) 

Change  (rom  same 

month.  1965 

(percent) 

Housing 
starts 

Permits 

\f ay  1966 

1,295,000 
1,288,000 
1,068,000 
1,102,000 
1.073,000 

June  lOfldJI 

-18 

-25 

Jnlv  Ifififi 

August  1966 

September  1966 

-26 

-33 

It  has  been  publicly  observed  that  the  Sep- 
tember figures  for  housing  starts  are  about 
the  lowest  since  World  War  II  and  that  the 
rate  on  building  permits  was  lowest  since  the 
statistical  series  was  started  In  1959.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole,  this  may  well  result 
In  housing  starts  dropping  to  near  the  1  mil- 
lion mark  In  the  nation.  However,  the  effect 
in  my  part  of  the  country  Is  particularly 
severe.  It  Is  shown  In  the  statement  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders  that: 
"The  Pacific  Coast  Is  expected  to  bear  the 
highest  percentage  of  decrease  In  total 
starts";  and  In  the  September  30th  remarks 
of  the  President  of  the  Eugene-Sprlngfleld 
Home  Builders  Association  that: 

"This  unnecessary  delay  (In  Implementing 
P.L.  89-566)  la  only  aggravating  the  critical 
situation. 

"We  urge  (action  to)  get  this  program  roll- 
ing nmo  while  there  Is  still  a  home  building 
and  lumber  Industry  to  salvage." 

These  statements  are  not  moderate.  But, 
the  figures  are  not  moderate,  and  the  situa- 
tion Is  not  moderate.  There  is  reflected  what 
the  Senate  Report  1428  on  the  Senate  blU 
made  explicit: 

"Interest  rates  for  first  mortgage  for  new 
homes  are  not  uncommon  at  7%  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  average  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  Is  6>/^%." 

The  Impact  on  the  economy  of  Oregon  and 
the  Northwest  Is  aggravated  by  reason  of  the 
position  of  the  lumber  Industry  as  a  major 
business.  Thus,  as  housing  starts,  sales,  and 
permits  for  eJI  types  of  residential  construc- 
tion— private  and  public — continue  to  de- 
cline, the  adverse  consequences  become  In- 
creasingly concentrated  upon  the  potential 
home  buyers,  builders,  lumber  businesses, 
and  general  economy  of  the  Northwest. 

It  seems  clear  that  further  delay  cannot  be 
Justified  or  endured.  1  therefore  respectfully 
request  that  Immediate  action  be  taken,  and 
that  arrangements  be  made  so  that,  upon 
your  return  to  this  country,  you  can  meet 
with  the  responsible  officials  of  the  Admin- 
istration In  order  to  direct  that  the  program 
of  assistance  provided  by  the  Congress  be 
fully  and  rapidly  carried  ont. 
Sincerely, 

Watnk  Mobse. 

Exhibit  2 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  24,  1967] 

Bt  BoP  Possessed 

In  antiquity  man  was  possessed  by  the  fear 
of  a  panoply  of  gods,  in  the  middle  ages  by 
demons  and  In  early  modem  times  by  witches. 
Contemporary  man,  who  Is  little  concerned 
with  things  supernatural,  nevertheless  man- 
ages to  create  Impersonal  hobgoblins,  fears 
that  spring  forth  from  the  nature  of  his  own 
social  Institutions.  The  concern  about  this 
country's  balance  of  payments — BoP — ^Is  a 
case  In  point. 

No  Oovenunent  official  fretted  more  about 
the  BoP  than  Robert  V.  Room  when  be  served 
ajB  Under  Secretary  of  Treasury.  And  that 
concern  was  not  diminished  when  he  left 


WsjBhlngton  to  Join  a  venerable  firm  of  pri- 
vate bankers.  It  is  overywhere  evident  in 
his  speech  on  "Closing  the  Payments  Gap," 
delivered  before  the  Efconomlc  Club  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Roosa's  message  Is  that  the  BoP 
deficit — the  payments  gap — has  got  to  be 
eliminated.  While  conceding  that  the  1966 
deficit  is  no  larger  than  that  of  1965,  he  Is 
nonetheless  fearful  of  Uie  future  In  which 
funds  from  abroad  Will  no  longer  be  at- 
tracted by  high  mterect  rates.  His  solution 
Is  to  prevent  the  economy  from  resuming  a 
rapid  rate  of  growth  which  would  in  turn 
Increase  Imports  and  diminish  exports.  He 
said  that  ".  .  .  If  the  economy  shows  any 
signs  by  midyear  of  bouncing  ahead  from 
its  present  lull,  ...  the  President's  Income 
surcharge  vriU  be  needed." 

What  Mr.  Rooea  is  saying  is  that  economic 
growth — higher  production.  Income,  and  em- 
ployment— has  got  to  be  sacrificed  at  the 
altar  of  the  BoP.  Why?  Because  the  BoP 
"serves  any  nation's  economy  as  a  fever  ther- 
mometer, indicating  -whether  the  various 
organisms  .  .  .  are  functioning  in  a  way  that 
Is  both  sustainable  vrtthln  and  also  viable 
In  relations  with  the  outside  world." 

Dissecting  that  turgid  physiological  ana- 
log would  be  a  tedious  undertaking.  In- 
stead one  can  ask  wheCher  there  is  not  some- 
thing very  wrong  with  an  Internatonal  mone- 
tary S3rstem  that  compels  the  principal  reserve 
currency  country  to  adjust  by  inhibiting  its 
economic  growth.  There  are  viable  alterna- 
tives to  Mr.  Roosa's  stagnationist  policy. 
The  dollar-gold  link  can  be  loosened  by 
widening  the  range  In  which  the  dollar  price 
of  gold  Is  permitted  to  vary.  Or  a  "dollar 
bloc"  can  be  formed  With  those  covmtrles — 
and  there  are  many-^whlch  are  perfectly 
willing  to  hold  dollars  as  reserves. 

Continuing  along  tlje  present  course,  pos- 
sessed by  fear  of  a  dollar  "deficit"  which  in 
fact  oils  the  wheels  of  International  trade, 
will  be  a  most  coetly  undertaking.  It  would 
be  sad  if  the  Intelligence  of  a  great  nation 
should  shrink  from  considering  the 
alternatives. 

ExHierrS 

[Prom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Feb. 2. 1967] 

Tax  Urged  To  REFtAcx  Tight  Monet 

(By  Stanley  Wilson) 

Washington,  Feb.  1. — ^New  evidence  of  a 
nation's  monetary  policy  makers  over  how 
far  to  risk  added  capital  outflow  by  easing 
money  to  pep  up  the  economy — a  debate 
hidden  for  the  most  part  from  the  view  of 
outsiders — came  today  in  a  startling  pro- 
posal from  one  of  the  top  policy  makers. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Governor  Sherman 
Maisel  today  came  out  for  selective  tax 
mechanisms  as  a  long-term  replacement  for 
tight  money  and  hl^  Interest  rates  as  a 
bulwark  against  capital  outflows.  In  par- 
ticular, he  Indicated  his  belief  that  some- 
thing akin  to  the  interest  equalization  tax 
ought  to  be  applied  to  direct  investment 
outflows  (which  are  exempt  from  the  I.E.T.). 

HINTS  or  COT  IN  CREDIT 

He  did  not  say  precisely  what  tax  mechan- 
ism should  be  used  against  direct  Invest- 
ment outflows.  But  he  Implied  some  reduc- 
tion of  the  credit  against  U.S.  tax  presently 
allowed  corpKjratlons  on  taxes  they  pay  to 
developed  country  tat  authorities  might  be 
Involved,  with  the  end  result  being  "close 
to  a  flexible  I.E.T."  Any  attempt  to  reduce 
the  credit  would  arouse  furious  opposition 
from  business. 

The  Maisel  proposals  came  In  a  speech 
delivered  in  Oregon  but  released  here.  FRB 
spokesmen  emphasized  that  he  was  express- 
ing personal  views,  not  those  of  the  board. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Maisel  was  addressing 
himself  to  the  need  for  a  long-term  solution 
of  how  to  give  the  Fed  monetary  flexibility 


to  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the  domestic 
economy  when  these  conflict  with  the  need 
to  compete  with  high  foreign  Interest  rates 
But  the  very  radical  nature  of  his  implied 
suggestion  that  some  tax  credit  might  be 
taken  away  struck  some  observers  as  In- 
voluntary evidence  that  liberals  on  the  Re- 
serve Board,  such  as  Mr.  Maisel  and  Vice 
Chairman  J.  C.  Robertson  who  has  in  the 
past  made  kindred  though  less  sensattonal 
suggestions,  are  being  pressed  very  hard.  It 
appeared  that  more  conservative  policy  mak- 
ers  were  determined  not  to  ease  up  on  the 
monetary  brakes  as  much  as  the  liberals 
would  Uke  and  that  the  latter  are  finding 
the  balance  of  payments  argument  for  going 
slow  hard  to  counter. 

HATES  SPEECH  CITED 

On  Jan.  24,  Alfred  Hayes,  president  of  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  as  such 
ex-offlclo  member  of  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee which  operates  monetary  policy,  ex- 
pressed "deep  concern"  that  the  U.S.  would 
fall  this  year  to  devote  "urgent  attention" 
to  the  elimination  of  Its  payments  deficit. 

In  fact,  there  is  strong  reason  to  suppose 
that  In  1967  the  payments  deficit  will  widen, 
though  perhaps  not  by  very  much.  If  it 
does,  the  reason  will  be  capital  outflow. 

Close  textual  analysis  of  FRB  Chairman 
William  McC.  Martin's  speech  of  two  days 
ago  seems  to  put  him  In  the  middle  of  this 
debate.  He  said  the  board  chose  to  ease 
money  while  "not  unmindful"  of  the  effect 
this  would  have  on  capital  flows. 

The  specific  measure  Mr.  Maisel  hinted  at, 
scaling  down  tax  credits  in  the  case  of  direct 
Investment  in  developed  countries,  has  vir- 
tually no  chance  of  being  Implemented. 
There  are  far  too  many  telling  objections  to 
it,  say  payments  analysts  here. 

First  the  tax  credits  are  given  In  acconi 
with  double  tax  treaties  with  other  countries, 
so  they  could  not  be  denied  unilaterally. 

CUT  FOREIGN   EARNINGS 

Second,  since  they  are  only  claimed  when 
Income  is  repatriated  from  abroad,  the  effect 
of  denial  of  credit  might  be  to  dam  up  the 
flow  of  repatriated  earnings — which  cur- 
rently offsets  most  of  the  new  direct  Invest- 
ment outflow. 

Third,  say  some,  is  the  severe  administra- 
tive difficulty  that  would  be  Involved  for  tax 
agents  in  trying  to  police  the  big  interna- 
tional corporations  who  could  shuttle  money 
expertly  around  their  subsidiaries  to  avoid 
the  tax  curbs. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  great  immediate  ob- 
stacle of  Congress.  From  the  fact  that  the 
administration  elected  not  to  try  to  include 
direct  Investment  under  the  I.E.T.  in  the 
I.E.T.  extension  bill  presently  before  the  leg- 
islators it  Is  fair  to  asstune  the  Treasury  has 
found  that  Congress  won't  approve  it. 

The  problem  of  direct  Investment  outflow 
as  distlngfulshed  from  capital  outflow  gen- 
erally. Is  not  anticipated  to  be  especially 
damaging  this  year. 

NO    BIG   CHANGE  IN    1967 

Around  $3  billion  went  abroad  under  this 
heading  last  year  and.  If  the  corporation  vol- 
untary program  continues  to  work  effectively 
in  the  absence  of  its  creator,  former  Com- 
merce Secretary  John  Connor,  roughly  the 
same  magnitude  will  be  shipped  overseas  in 
1967. 

But  though  Mr.  Malsel's  most  specific 
thoughts  were  directed  toward  taxing  direct 
Investment  his  starting  place  was  the  view 
that  all  capital  outfiows  ought  to  be  man- 
aged through  "fiscal  methods." 

"It  seems  likely  to  be  both  easier,  cheaper 
and  more  efficient  to  adjust  private  (Interest) 
yields  of  foreign  versus  domestic  investment 
than  It  is  to  attempt  to  shift  yields  through- 
out the  domestic  economy,"  Mr.  Maisel  said- 

The  FRB  governor  presented  at  length  the 
arguments  for  and  against  controlling  capi- 
tal fiows  by  classical  monetary  tools.  But 
he  emphasized  the  primacy  in  his  own  think- 


Ujg  of  ending  the  "distortions  and  disloca- 
tions" Inside  the  U.S.  economy  resulting  from 
"drastic"  movements  by  interest  rates. 

Exhibit  4 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  2,  1967] 

y^usD'  Questions  High  Loan  Rates — Re- 
szBVE  Member  Opposes  View  Level  Must 
PCBSIST  To  BtroT  Patments — ^New  Taxes 
Suggested — ^Foreign  Investment  Lev-t  Is 
Proposed  as  Penaltt  if  Outflow  Is  Prob- 
lem 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  Feb.  1. — A  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  rejected  today  the 
Widely  held  view  that  Interest  rates  might 
have  to  be  kept  fairly  high  In  the  United 
States  this  year  to  hold  money  at  home  and 
tbus  protect  the  balance  of  international 
payments. 

Sherman  J.  Maisel,  the  board  member,  said 
that  If  the  outflow  of  capital  to  foreign  coun- 
tries became  a  problem.  It  ought  to  be 
checked  by  new  forms  of  taxation  of  foreign 
Investment  rather  than  by  keeping  Interest 
rates  high  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Maisel  spoke  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon in  Portland  and  the  text  was  made  avail- 
able here. 

In  a  challenge  to  a  view  that  has  prevailed 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  Mr.  Maisel  said: 

"Monetary  policy  decisions  ought  not  to 
be  made  primarily  on  the  basis  of  balance  of 
payments  considerations.  Domestic  credit 
and  interest  rate  conditions  ought  not  to 
differ  markedly  from  what  is  desirable  on 
domestic  grounds  alone,  merely  to  attempt 
to  attract  or  bold  International  capital." 

plan  not  specific 

Mr.  Maisel  does  not  speak  for  the  seven- 
man  reserve  board  nor  for  the  even  more 
important  Federal  Open  Market  Committee, 
which  groups  the  board  and  the  12  presi- 
dents of  the  regional  does  speak  for  one 
viewpoint  In  the  policy-making  body. 

He  made  clear  today  that  he  supported 
the  move  to  higher  Interest  rates  and  tight 
money  last  year  to  check  Inflation,  In  the 
absence  of  a  tax  Increase  to  do  the  same  job 
of  cutting  total  spending,  but  he  added: 

"Are  lower  Incomes,  unemployment  and 
excess  capacity  justifiable  In  order  to  avoid 
direct  fiscal  methods  of  adjusting  the  bal- 
ance of  payments?" 

Mr.  Maisel  was  not  specific  about  the  new 
fiscal  methods — meaning  taxation — he  had 
in  mind  to  curb  the  outfiow  of  capital.  But 
he  suggested  the  United  States  might  direct- 
ly penalize  direct  corporate  Investment 
abroad  by  ceasing  to  reduce  taxes  by  the 
amount  of  tax  paid  the  most  foreign  gov- 
ernment. This  would  be  a  form  of  "double 
taxation"  of  foreign  earnings. 

securities  tax  backed 

Foreign  Investments  are  profitable  for  the 
individual  company,  he  suggested,  but  not 
necessarily  for  the  country.  Pointing  out 
that  the  United  States  collects  "practically 
zero"  in  taxes  on  earnings  of  United  States 
businesses  In  Europe  that  run  "well  over 
a  billion  dollars  a  year,"  he  added : 

"For  every  dollar  of  gross  profit  earned 
In  the  United  States,  the  nation  as  a  whole 
receives  a  dollar  of  earnings — part  In  taxes 
and  part  in  net  profits.  If  this  same  dollar 
of  earnings  Is  received  on  capital  Invested 
abroad,  the  nation  would  get  only  60  cents. 
This  net  contribution  to  the  national  welfare 
of  the  dollar  abroad  is  only  half  as  great  as 
It  appears  to  be  from  the  Individual  firm's 
point  of  view." 

Mr.  Maisel  strongly  supported  the  Admin- 
istration's recent  request  to  double  the  tax 
on  purchases  of  foreign  securities,  another 
type  of  foreign  Investments. 

"After  considering  carefully  the  various 
methods  of  infiuencing  international  capi- 
tal flows,"  he  said,  "I  conclude  that  vary- 
ing relative  yields  at  home  and  abroad  by 
t"lng  them  at  different  rates  Is  more  ef- 


ficient and  more  feasible  than  is  shifting 
them  through  domestic  interest-rate 
changes." 

At  the  same  time,  he  added,  "We  ought 
to  welcome  and  not  oppoee  foreign  coun- 
tries adopting  more  fiexlble  methods  of  con- 
trolling capital  flows." 

A  policy  of  maintaining  high  interest  rates 
at  home  to  help  the  balance  of  payments 
could  barm  the  nation's  "growth  of  high  and 
sustained  growth,"  Mr.  Maisel  said. 

He  continued:  "In  the  past  the  United 
States  has  tended  to  prefer  a  mix  of  rela- 
tively low  Interest  rates  and  (except  in  wars) 
relatively  minor  budget  deficits.  If  we  were 
to  shift  In  the  direction  of  averaging  high- 
er Interest  rates  and  larger  budget  deficits, 
we  would  probably  have  a  lower  growth  rate 
for  capital." 

"Many  of  our  most  urgent  unmet  needs 
for  housing,  education,  rebirth  of  our  cities, 
growth  In  technology  and  plant  require  large 
amounts  of  capital  investment,"  he  said. 
"Penalizing  these  known  needs  would  be  a 
high  price  to  pay  for  achieving  external  bal- 
ance via  Internationally  determined  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies." 

In  his  v«rlde-ranging  attack  on  "conven- 
tional wisdom,"  Mr.  Maisel  made  several  oth- 
er points. 

He  said  that.  In  the  light  of  different  tax 
systems  and  capital  markets  In  different 
countries,  the  view  "that  a  better  allocation 
of  world  resources  results  from  the  freedom 
of  capital  to  move  to  where  the  private  re- 
turn is  greatest  may  be  completely  wrong." 

"International  harmonization  of  monetary 
policies,"  which  Is  a  counterpart  to  the  use 
of  Interest  rates  to  Influence  the  flow  of 
capital,  he  said,  "seems  a  long  way  off  in 
the  future." 

"Without  some  agreement  on  the  proper 
over-all  level  of  world  Interest  rates,"  he 
continued,  "international  rates  would  prob- 
ably tend  to  be  set  by  those  countries  de- 
siring  the   highest   level   of  interest   rates." 


WEST  VIRGINIA  PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Roane  County  Reporter, 
Spencer,  W.  Va.,  on  Thursday,  January 
26,  published  its  40th  annual  oil  and  gas 
edition.  Under  the  headline,  "Early 
History  of  the  Development  of  Petroleum 
Industry  in  West  Virginia,"  some  of  the 
interesting  early  chapters  in  West 
Virginia's  efforts  to  develop  a  petroleum 
industry  were  recounted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VriAL  Chapters  of  Petroleum  Histort  Began 
in  Wirt  Countt,  1860 

The  oil  and  gas  industry  has  played  a  most 
important  part  In  the  development  of  West 
Virginia.  America's  second  petroleum  enter- 
prise got  underway  in  Wirt  County  In  1860, 
just  a  few  months  after  completion  of  the 
famo\u  Drake  oil  well  In  Pennsylvania.  The 
discovery  of  oil  brought  thousands  of  p>eople 
to  the  areas  being  drilled,  and  large  towns 
appeared  almost  overnight. 

The  history  of  the  early  petroleum  indus- 
try is  a  fascinating  and  vital  chapter  In  the 
story  of  our  State  and  In  the  Industrial  his- 
tory of  the  Nation.  It  is  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  heritage  that  must  be  preserved, 
yet  the  few  remnants  of  these  pioneer  devel- 
opments are  disappearing  rapidly.  For  this 
reason,  the  State  Antiquities  Conunlssion  is 
placing  primary  emphasis  on  the  early  petro- 
leum Industry  In  this  1966  Annual  Report. 

In   1808,  along  the  Kanawha  River  near 


Charleston,  the  RufTner  brothers  completed 
what  may  have  been  the  first  well  drilled  in 
America.  Their  objective  was  salt  brine  and 
this  was  produced  In  quantity.  Prior  to  this, 
salt  brine  had  been  obtained  by  digging  holes 
deep  enough  to  encounter  brine-bearing 
strata.  The  Ruffner's  well  was  drilled  with  a 
percussion  bit  driven  by  a  manually  operated 
spring  pole,  and  this  type  of  drilUng,  with 
techniques  and  tools  developed  by  the 
Kanawha  Valley  saline  Industry,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  operations  used  50  years 
later  In  the  search  for  (A\  and  gas. 

The  salt  industry  was  flourishing  in  the 
Kanawha  VaUey  In  ia42,  when  50  miles  to 
the  north  in  Wirt  County,  J.  C.  Rathbone  de- 
cided to  try  to  establish  a  salt  manufacturing 
enterprise  on  his  land  at  Burning  Springs. 
From  the  Kanawha  Valley  he  brought  two 
experienced  drillers,  A.  P.  Gay  and  Silas  Reyn- 
olds, to  deepen  an  abandoned  salt  well  that 
was  on  his  property.  Salt  water  was  struck 
at  300  feet,  but  a  small  amount  of  petroleum 
mixed  with  it,  destroyed  its  value  as  a  saline 
product.  The  well  was  abandoned,  and  the 
Rathbones  concentrated  on  their  other  busi- 
ness interests. 

During  the  ensuing  years,  the  market  for 
illuminating  and  lubricating  oils  expanded 
rapidly.  The  major  supply  of  these  prod- 
ucts was  obtained  by  refining  them  from 
coal.  In  1858,  Samuel  W.  Kler,  a  Pittsburgh 
druggist,  was  successful  in  finding  a  method 
for  refining  petroleiun.  The  Seneca  Oil  Com- 
pany soon  was  formed,  and  Colonel  Edwin  L. 
Drake  was  hired  to  find  oil.  Under  Drake's 
supervision  the  first  successful  well  drilled 
for  petrolevun  was  completed  in  August.  1859, 
at  Tltusvllle,  Pennsylvania. 

The  search  for  oil  brought  Samuel  P. 
Karnes  to  Burning  Springs,  where  he  met 
the  Rathbones  and  leased  from  them  the 
abandoned  salt  brine  well.  Early  in  1860  the 
well  was  cleaned  out  and,  after  pumping  out 
the  salt  water,  began  to  produce  about  seven 
barrels  of  petroleum  a  day.  The  success  of 
this  venture  encouraged  the  Rathbones  to 
drill  on  their  land,  and  In  May,  1860,  they 
completed  the  first  successful  well  drilled  for 
oil  In  what  is  now  West  Virginia.  OH  was 
struck  at  a  depth  of  303  feet,  and  the  well 
produced  100  barrels  a  day. 

A  second  Rathbone  well  drilled  on  the 
same  tract  in  the  summer  of  1860  produced 
1.100  barrels  a  day,  and  signalled  the  begin- 
ning of  the  oil  rush. 

Burning  Springs  then  became  the  State's 
first  boom  town,  and  the  birthplace  of  the 
West  Virginia  oil  and  gas  Industry.  Within 
six  months  the  population  jumped  from  20 
to  nearly  6.000  persons,  and,  before  the  boom 
ended,  may  have  reached  a  peak  of  as  many 
as  12.000.  Several  hotels  were  built.  Includ- 
ing the  Chicago  House,  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  western  Virginia. 

Oil  activity  was  at  Its  height  when  on 
May  9,  1863,  General  William  Jones  led  a 
Confederate  force  of  several  thousand  men 
in  a  raid  on  the  town  and  its  oil  installations. 
The  raiders  burned  all  tanks,  derricks,  equip- 
ment, and  oil-filled  barges.  Over  150.000 
barrels  of  oil  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  town  of  Burning  Springs.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  this  was  the  end  of  the 
Burning  Springs  field  and  of  the  town  itself. 

Today,  the  original  Rathbone  oil  well  1r 
owned  by  the  Grow  family.  It  Is  capped  and 
is  easily  accessible  along  State  Route  5  about 
a  mile  northwest  of  Burning  Springe.  The 
location  of  the  second,  and  most  productive, 
well  has  not  been  pinpointed,  but  U  believed 
to  be  one  of  four  abandoned  holes  located 
in  1961  by  Harvey  J.  Simmons  of  Cabot  Cor- 
poration. 

Following  the  successes  In  the  Burning 
Springs  Field,  pioneer  oU  drillers  of  the 
1860's  moved  north  along  the  Burning 
Springs  Anticline.  Discoveries  in  eastern 
Wood  County  and  western  Ritchie  County 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Volcano 
In  Wood  County  and  the  concentration  of 
drUllng  in  the  Volcano  oU  field. 
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By  1873  thla  became  the  center  of  oil  pro- 
duction In  West  Virginia,  and  the  commu- 
nity of  Volcano  now  had  a  population  of 
3,500. 

One  of  the  mo«t  interesting  featxirea  of 
the  Volcano  Field  Is  the  method  \ued  to 
pump  the  weUs.  In  1874,  W.  C.  Stiles.  Jr., 
devised  a  system  by  which  as  many  as  40 
wells  were  pumped  from  a  central  power 
plant  through  use  of  huge  wooden  wheels  and 
endless  cables.  This  system  was  In  use  untU 
Just  a  few  years  ago. 

In  1879,  the  first  pipeline  In  West  Virginia 
was  laid  from  this  field  to  the  Camden  Con- 
solidated Refinery  in  Parkersburg. 

A  destructive  fire  of  unknown  origin  swept 
through  Volcano  on  August  4,  1879,  destroy- 
ing all  but  one  end  of  town,  the  Sllcott  Hotel, 
and  some  oU  derricks  on  the  hillside.  Thla 
disaster,  coupled  with  generally  declining 
prices  for  oil  and  the  depression  of  the  Sev- 
enties, virtually  ended  the  prominence  of 
West  Virginia  as  an  oil-producing  State. 

The  village  of  Petroleum,  Ritchie  County, 
reached  by  gravel  road  from  Volcano,  was 
laid  out  m  1854.  It  was  an  oil  town  and  ac- 
tive loading  station  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  over  which  crude  oil  was 
transported  to  Parkersburg. 

Elizabeth,  the  Wirt  County  seat,  was  set- 
Ued  in  1796  by  William  Beauchamp.  It  was 
once  much  larger  than  its  present  size  and 
participated  in  the  oil  boom  growth  of  nearby 
Burning  Springs.  The  Beauchamp  planta- 
tion house,  now  over  135  years  old,  serves  as 
a  museum  and  la  operated  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Pioneers.  One  room  is  de- 
voted to  the  oil  history  of  Wirt  County. 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  outline  of  our 
early  oil  history  is  to  highlight  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  pioneer  Industry  and  Ito  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  West  Virginia 
and  the  Nation.  Merely  to  record  the  his- 
tory Is  not  enough— we  must  preserve  some 
of  the  vanishing  remnants  of  this  era. 

A  start  has  been  made  In  this  direction. 
In  1963  the  Centennial  Commission's  Oil  and 
Oas  Exhibits  and  Monument  Committee 
erected  a  stone  and  metal  monument  at  Mai- 
den to  memorialize  the  "Burning  Springs," 
the  earliest  known  natural  gas  seep,  a  nearby 
salt  brine  seep,  and  some  early  wells  drilled  In 
the  Kanawha  VaUey.  Other  groups  now 
have  taken  an  Interest  In  our  oil  and  gas 
Industry,  Including  the  West  Virginia  Oil  and 
Natvu-al  Gas  Association,  the  Little  Kanawha 
Regional  Council,  and  the  Little  Kanawha 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
Council.  Wheeling  College,  under  a  grant 
from  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion, conducted  an  exteiwlve  study  of  the 
Volcano-Burning  Springs  area  and  made  sug- 
gestions for  its  development. 

(Assembled  and  edited  by  I.  S.  Latimer, 
Jr.,  Geologist.  Geological  Survey.) 


EXPANSION  OP  POOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Federal 
food  stamp  program  may  be  expanded 
into  the  remaining  West  Virginia  coim- 
tles  early  this  year  to  serve  deserving 
persons.  At  such  time  as  funds  are 
approved  to  permit  such  expansion,  this 
would  mean  that  all  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  has  at  last  been  included 
under  the  provisions  of  this  very  worth- 
while program.  I  have  requested  ap- 
proval by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  a  sample  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  food  stamp  program  in  one 
county  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  a 
recent  article  in  the  Welch,  W.  Va..  Dally 
News,  pointed  out  that  McDowell  County 
had  8.445  people  on  the  program  in 
November.    The  amount  paid  for  the 


stamps  by  the  recipients  is  $88,950  with 
a  bonus  value  of  $58,868,  bringing  in  to 
the  participants  food  to  a  total  value  of 
$147,818. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Welch  Daily  News,  Jan.  28,  1967] 

McDovreix  County  Eas  8,445  on  Food 
Stamp   PHogram 

McDowell  County  had  8,445  people  on  the 
West  Virginia  Federal  Pood  Stamp  program 
In  November,  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service.  Nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  of  these  people  do  not  receive  public 
assistance. 

The  amount  paid  for  the  stamps  by  the 
recipients  Is  $88,950  with  a  bonus  value  of 
$58,868,  which  brings  the  total  value  to 
$147,818. 

Wyoming  county  has  3,142  participants  In 
the  program.  The  amount  paid  for  the 
stamps  Is  $55,600,  including  the  bonus  value. 

Mercer  county  has  3,662  people  on  the  pro- 
gram with  $66,338  paid  for  the  stamps,  in- 
cluding the  bonus  value  of  $26,658. 

In  Mingo  county  a  total  of  7,307  participate 
in  the  program.  $128,544  Is  paid  for  the 
stamps,  also  Including  the  bonus  value  of 
$50,932. 

Under  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  which  is 
administered  Jointly  by  the  USDA's  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service  and  State  Wel- 
fare agency,  needy  families  spend  the  money 
they  would  normally  use  to  buy  food  to  pur- 
chase food  stampe  of  additional  monetary 
value.  The  coupons  are  then  used  to  buy 
food  products  at  local  authorized  markets. 
The  food  merchants  redeem  the  couF>ons  at 
local  banks. 

More  than  72.000  persons  in  West  Virginia 
participated  In  the  Stamp  Program  In  Novem- 
ber. •  •  •  Participants  exchanged  $757,396 
for  food  stamp  coupons  worth  $1,278,774.  As 
a  result,  food  merchants  as  well  as  the  area's 
economy  also  benefited  as  the  additional  or 
bonus  value  of  the  coupons  increased  food 
piirchaslng  power  by  $521,378.  Among  the 
participants,  about  10,430  were  not  receiving 
public  assistance. 


COAL  FACING  BRIGHTEST  FUTURE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  January  28,  1967,  edition 
of  the  Welch,  W.  Va.,  Daily  News  carried 
a  special  section,  "Coal  Facing  Brightest 
Future."  It  was  emphasized  In  this  edi- 
tion that  coal  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  the  economic  backbone  of  West 
Virginia,  and  that  the  sustained  develop- 
ment of  the  State's  coalfields  is  helping 
the  citizens  of  the  State  to  face  the 
future  with  confldenoe. 

But  on  an  even  broader  scope,  today 
the  story  of  coal  In  West  Virginia  and  In 
the  United  States  is  one  of  progressive 
activity  at  all  levels— individual,  State, 
Federal,  and  industrial — both  labor  and 
management. 

This  newspaper,  published  in  Welch, 
W.  Va.,  is  McEtowell  County's  only  daily 
newspaper,  and  the  progressive  journal- 
ism which  Is  reflected  throughout  the 
special  section  on  ooal  has  provided  a 
comprehensive  report  of  coal's  active 
present  and  dynamic  future  within  our 
Nation's  economy. 

I  have  made  a  selection  of  a  number 
of  articles  from  this  excellent  Issue, 
which  I  feel  merits  the  attention  of  the 
American  public. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Welch  (W.  Va.)  Dally  News 
Jan.  28,  1967J 

Special  Sixttion:  Coai.  Facing  Briortest 

FtrriTRE 

AuTOMA'noN    Keeps   United    States 
Competitive  in  Masket 

In  terms  of  higher  productivity  with  lower 
maintenance,  the  coal  mining  machinery  on 
the  market  today  far  outstrips  anything 
available  a  few  short  years  ago. 

There  have  been  no  dramatic  break- 
throughs such  as  the  1938  rubber-tired  shut- 
tle car  and  the  1948  continuous  miner,  but 
the  machinery  Is  far  superior  to  that  of  a 
decade  ago. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  con- 
tinuous mining,  but  In  many  Instances  It  ti 
the  conventional  mining  equipment  that  la 
called  upon  to  produce  the  tonnage.  In  fact, 
under  certain  conditions,  conventlonai 
equipment  often  out  performs  contlnuom 
equipment. 

One  of  the  newest  bottom  cutters  bringj 
high  performance  to  even  thin  seam  mlnai. 
Only  24  Inches  high,  the  unit  boasts  hji 
draullc  floor  and  roof  Jacks  which  anchor  It 
at  the  tall  so  that  it  can  exert  greater  pres- 
sure on  the  cutter  bar. 

The  machine  can  get  into  and  out  of  a 
working  face  In  minutes.  When  at  the  face. 
It  cuts  a  six  inch  kerf  the  depth  of  a  stand- 
ard nine-foot  bar  at  an  average  of  four  feet 
a  minute. 

Coupling  speed  with  flexibility,  the  ma- 
chine Is  capable  of  maintaining  a  production 
rate  of  600  tons  per  shift. 

Where  higher  seams  permit  Its  use,  a  uni- 
versal cutter  with  a  bar  capable  of  360  de- 
grees rotation  cuts  roof  or  floor  with  equal 
ease.  This  unit  has  produced  as  high  as  1,300 
tons  per  shift. 

But  the  best  cutter  going  cannot  of  Itself 
get  the  productions.  Conventional  mining 
is  a  team  effort,  and  equipment  manufac- 
tures have  not  ignored  the  other  members  of 
the  team. 

Today,  rubber  tired  drills  can  sink  deep 
holes  and  their  lateral  reach  Is  a  whopping  18 
feet,  six  Inches — ^more  than  enough  for  any 
entry. 

And,  for  a  real  highball  operation,  a  single- 
operator,  twin  boom  machine  Is  available 
that  can  reach  an  11  foot  roof  and  roll  Iti 
booms  over  to  cover  an  entry  nearly  24  feet 
wide. 

It  was  in  the  208  that  Joe  Joy  introduced 
his  loader,  making  the  first  significant  step 
toward  mechanized  mining.  Since  that  time 
many  Improvements  have  been  made  but  the 
basic  design  has  changed  little. 

Transporting  coal  underground  has  devel- 
oped Into  a  fine  art,  and  there  Is  a  machine 
or  system  for  every  mining  condition. 

Hie  new  models  of  cutters,  drills,  loaders 
and  shuttle  cars  cannot  only  Increase  pro- 
duction per  shift  by  as  much  as  100  percent, 
but,  of  even  greater  Importance  to  the  coal 
operator,  machines  can  do  so  while  reducing 
maintenance  costs  by  as  much  as  40  percent, 
and  cutting  production  costs  by  30  percent. 

Where  seam  conditions  warrant,  it  Is  the 
continuous  miner  that  comes  to  the  fore- 
front, and  here,  too,  the  trend  Is  toward 
higher  and  higher  production  with  lower 
maintenance  cost.  The  continuous  miner 
of  today  can  out-perform,  out-maneuver 
and  out-produce  anything  built  as  recently 
as  sU  years  ago. 

Of  more  than  passing  Interest  Is  the  long- 
waU  mining  technique — ^long  practiced  la 
Europe,  but  relatively  new  In  this  country. 
However,  through  the  elimination  of  penns- 
nent  roof  supports  and  roadway  mainte- 
nance, and  other  factors,  the  system  has  good 
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potential  for  both  high  and  low  seam  ap- 
plications. 

Most  longwall  equipment  Is  foreign  made, 
glnce  domestic  demand  has  not  been  great 
enough  to  Induce  U.S.  manufacturers  to 
enter  the  field.  However,  several  manufac- 
turing companies  have  entered  Into  license 
agreements  with  top  Kuropean  producers  of 
■bears,  self-advancing  rooif  supports  and 
conveyors  to  make  such  equipment  available 
In  this  country. 

Belt  conveyors  systems  have  also  under- 
gone marked  Improvements,  largely  through 
t  standardization  and  Interchangeablllty 
program  that  not  only  lowers  the  Initial  cost 
of  a  system,  but  reduces  the  inventory  of 
(pare  parts  required  for  its  continued  opera- 
Uon. 

Unproved  mounting  and  lubrication  of 
Idlers,  and  complete  Interchangeablllty  of  all 
load-bearing  Idlers,  Is  another  contribution 
to  uninterrupted  belt  operation. 

Since  1962,  an  extensible  belt  system  has 
been  available  to  travel  behind  an  advancing 
continuous  miner,  and  eliminate  the  need 
for  shuttle  cars.  However,  the  initial  ex- 
tensible belt  was  limited  In  Its  application  to 
the  lower  production  miners. 

Today,  a  heavy  duty  version  of  the  system 
Ij  available.  Built  on  a  shuttle  car  chassis, 
the  drive  unit  stores  324  feet  of  belt,  or 
enough  for  162  feet  of  uninterrupted  ad- 
Tance.  It  Is  capable  of  moving  over  360  tph 
on  a  2,000  foot  belt  reach — ^more  than  enough 
{or  most  entries. 

Indicative  of  the  coal  equipment  manu- 
facturer's determination  to  progress  by  evolu- 
tion Is  the  Joy  pushbutton  miner.  Basically 
a  boring  continuous  miner  that  carries  be- 
hind it  a  string  of  powered  and  conveyor 
equipped  cars.  It  "senses"  Its  way  through 
I  coal  seam. 

Since  It  can  operate  by  remote  control,  It 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  having  men  un- 
derground, and  subsequently  it  also  elimi- 
nates the  need  for  expensive  roof  support 
and  haul  way  maintenance. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  the  coal 
producer  of  today  has  available  to  him  the 
machinery  he  needs  to  meet  virtually  any 
situation.  However,  If  he  Is  to  fully  realize 
the  potential  of  such  machinery,  he,  as  well 
as  the  manufacturers  of  such  equipment, 
must  now  turn  their  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  securing,  training  and  placing  quali- 
fied mechanics  who  can  keep  the  machine 
operating  at  peak  efficiency. 

Automated  coal  mining.  It  Is  pointed  out, 
li  here.  But  the  more  sophisticated  that 
equipment  becomes,  the  more  It  requires  men 
who  appreciate  and  understand  It. 

Consolidation  Joins  Continentai,  On.  Co. 

Shareholders  of  Consolidation  Coal  Com- 
pany and  Continentai  Oil  Company  last  Aug- 
ust 30  approved  a  plan  to  Join  the  coal  and 
related  properties  of  Consol  with  the  prop- 
erties of  Continental. 

The  transaction  was  announced  by  L.  P. 
McCk)llum,  chairman  of  Continentai  and 
G«orge  H.  Love,  chairman  of  Consol. 

Shareholders  of  ConsoUdatlon  also  ap- 
proved the  proposed  plan  of  complete  liqui- 
dation of  that  company. 

As  a  result  of  the  deal,  Continentai  ac- 
quired Consors  coal  reserves  and  related  as- 
sets. Including  normal  working  capital  re- 
quirements. In  exchange  for  one  million 
•Jiares  of  Continental's  common  stock  and 
the  assumption  of  certain  UablUtles  of  Con- 
sol. 

The  coal  properties  were  acquired  subject 
to  a  reserved  production  payment  in  the 
primary  amount  of  $460  million. 

Commenting  on  this  latest  development, 
McCollum  said  that  "we  feel  that  Conoco  has 
Peatly  strengthened  Its  position  In  the  en- 
•fRy  field  through  this  acquisition. 

"Consol  business  activities,  including  the 
production  of  metallurgical  coal  through 
inns  owned  Jointly  with  various  steel  com- 


panies vrUl  be  continued  through  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Continental  operating 
under  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  name 
and  having  Its  own  board  of  directors."  Mc- 
Collum  continued,  "All  Consols  customers 
wlU  continue  to  be  served  without  Interrup- 
tion, Consol's  general  offices  wlU  remain  In 
Pittsburgh  and  all  Its  employees  will  retain 
their  same  positions  with  the  new  organiza- 
tion," the  Continentai  chairman  reported. 

Continental  Oil  Company  Is  a  fully  inte- 
grated petroleum  company  with  operations  in 
the  United  States  and  28  countries. 

It  also  has  extensive  operations  In  plant 
foods,  petro-chemlcals  and  plastics. 

Unitxd  States  Lkaos  in  Coai,  EIxports 

The  United  Stetee  Is  the  world's  leading 
exporter  of  bituminous  coal. 

Consumers  in  more  than  60  countries  look 
to  America  for  reliable  supplies  of  economical 
steel-making,  power  generation,  general 
manufacturing,  production  of  gas  and  house- 
hold and  commercial  space  heating. 

The  United  States  also  exports  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  anthracite  to  foreign  markets. 

Although  about  60  per  cent  of  UJ3.  bl- 
tmnlnous  coal  exports  are  high-quality 
metallurgical  grades,  not  all  of  this  coal  is 
converted  to  coke  for  steel-making.  A  size- 
able share  of  this  coal  issued  In  steam-elec- 
tric generating  plants,  for  general  steam 
raising  and  other  purposes  such  as  space 
heating. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  says 
most  of  the  U.S.  Coal  shipped  to  West  Ger- 
many In  recent  years  has  been  burned  In 
electric  generating  plants  and  other  non- 
metallurglcal  Industries. 

BlttuntnouB  coal  accounts  for  the  Uon's 
share  of  coal  exports.  Canada  has  been  one 
of  our  largest  foreign  customers  with  mil- 
lions of  tons  also  finding  their  way  to  West- 
ern Europe. 

Italy,  with  little  coal  of  its  ovra,  has  been 
a  leading  foreign  consumer.  West  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxembourg  and 
France  have  been  other  major  consumers. 

Since  its  Inception  In  1951,  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  (ECSC)  haa  re- 
lied heavily  on  coal  from  outside  Its  borders. 
The  United  States  has  supplied  71  per  cent 
of  the  Community's  coal  Imports  In  these  14 
years. 

Outside  the  Community,  Important  cus- 
tomers for  U.S.  coal  In  Europe  include  Spain, 
Sweden,  Ireland  and  Portugal.  Sizeable 
amounts  have  also  been  shipped  recently  to 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Poland,  Ru- 
mania and  Yugoslavia. 

Japan  ranks  third  behind  Italy  U.S.  coal. 
Most  of  the  shipments  to  Japan  was  bi- 
tuminous coal,  principally  for  use  by  Jap- 
anese steel  mills. 

The  U.S.  coal  Industry  Is  able  to  assure  for- 
eign consumers  of  reUable,  economical  sup- 
plies of  quality  coal  for  years  ahead,  particu- 
larly on  long  term  contracts  which  enable 
producers  to  Invest  in  new  mines  and  equip- 
ment for  an  assured  market. 

Although  the  demand  for  coal  within  the 
United  States  has  Increased  In  recent  years, 
two  centuries  of  production  has  removed  less 
than  five  percent  of  America's  original  coal 
reserves.  The  remaining  reserves,  the  great- 
est storehouse  of  solid  fuel  In  the  world,  are 
ample  to  supply  domestic  needs  and  foreign 
customers  alike  for  centuries,  even  at  an  ac- 
celerated production  rate. 

Nearly  1,660,000  million  net  tons  of  coal 
and  lignite  remain  In  the  U.S.,  of  which  half, 
or  830,000  minion  tons.  Is  recoverable  by 
present  mining  methods. 

In  addition  to  almost  unlimited  supply, 
several  other  factors  give  the  United  States 
leadership  In  world  coal  trade.  Large  sup- 
plies of  high-quality  coal  are  available  a  rela- 
tively short  distance  from  Atlantic  Coast 
ports. 

Moet  U.S.  coal  production  Is  from  seams 
which  are  comparatively  thick,  generally 
horizontal  and  are  burled  much  less  deeply 


than  most  foreign  coal.  Mines  may  thus  be 
developed  with  less  time  than  In  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  thick,  level  seams  are  amen- 
able to  Intensive  use  of  mining.  This  has 
enabled  producers  to  hold  down  the  cost  of 
coal  and  generously  Increase  the  average 
dally  output  of  the  miner. 

ThiiB,  coal  exporters  In  the  U.S.  are  often 
able  to  deliver  coal  to  foreign  ports  at  consid- 
erably lower  cost  than  the  Indigenous  coal  of 
those  countries  can  be  produced  and  sold  at 
the  mine. 

Some  XJJS.  coal  exports  to  Canada  go  all  the 
way  by  rail,  but  moet  coal  bound  for  Canada 
moves  across  the  Great  Lakes  by  ship.  Ex- 
ports to  other  countries,  of  course,  go  by  sea. 

Coal  Is  Making  Comeback  in  Bio  U.S. 
Enxbgt  Fixld 

While  utUltlee  and  steel  rank  high  among 
coal  consumers,  other  Indiistries  use  millions 
of  tons  of  ooal  for  steam  and  process  heat. 

The  cement  Indvistry  burned  8.8  million 
tons  of  coal  In  its  kilns  In  1065;  other  Indus- 
tries used  85.6  million  tons. 

General  Industrial  use  of  coal  declined  for 
several  years  under  competitive  pressure 
from  other  fuels,  but  the  Industrial  market 
has  turned  upward  and  is  expected  to  show 
modest  increases  In  yefU's  ahead. 

Coal  also  heats  thousands  of  commercial 
establishments,  homes,  apartments  and 
public  buUdlngs.  Much  of  this  market  has 
been  lost  to  oil  and  gas,  but  the  decline  is 
reported  slowing.  Meanwhile,  millions  of 
homeowners  and  building  managers  who  get 
rid  of  coal  In  their  basements  are  buying  it 
again  In  the  form  of  electric  heating,  which 
is  mostly  generated  by  coal. 

The  coal  industry  has  bright  prospects  In 
the  nations  ravenous  appetite  for  energy, 
but  It  also  has  problems.  Cut-rate  com- 
petition from  natural  gas  and  Imported  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  have  hurt  coal  in  prime  indus- 
trial markets. 

Nuclear  power  presents  a  challenge  that 
must  be  reckoned  with  In  the  years  ahead. 
Operators  of  strip  mines,  who  produce  about 
one-third  of  the  nation's  coal,  are  under 
severe  pressure  to  meet  reclamation  stand- 
ards that  are  considered  by  many  observers 
to  be  so  strict  as  to  be  unrealistic. 

Although  coal  Is  sometimes  tagged  as  be- 
ing a  major  contributor  to  air  pollution, 
this  generally  Is  not  the  case.  Highly  ef- 
ficient equipment  Is  now' available  to  cap- 
ture nearly  all  the  soot  and  ash  from  coal 
combustion  In  power  plants.  The  coal  and 
electric  utUlty  Industries  Jointly  are  spend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  to  find  ways  to  elimi- 
nate any  potential  danger  from  sulfur  ox- 
ides. 

MeanwhUe,  the  coal  Industry  has  new  uses 
for  Its  product.  Prospects  appear  good  that 
economically  competitive  gasoline  and  high- 
Btu  gas  can  and  will  be  processed  frcwa  coal 
before  many  years  have  passed.  The  rela- 
tively limited  supplies  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  have  spurred  research  efforts  to 
find  competitive  replacements  for  them. 

1967   Expected   To   Top   Last   Teak's   Mark 

Another  bright  ray  of  hope  for  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  Industry  was  painted  at  the  end 
of  1966  by  the  National  Coal  Association. 

In  a  year-end  summary,  the  Association 
announced  that  the  year  Just  ended  marked 
the  fifth  consecutive  year  of  rising  demand 
m  the  Industry.  And  1967  Is  expected  to 
make  It  six  In  a  year. 

According  to  Association  President  Stephen 
P.  Dunn,  consumption  of  U.S.  bituminous 
coal  In  domestic  and  foreign  markets  reached 
an  estimated  537  million  tons  In  1966,  show- 
ing a  5.4  per  cent  Increase  over  the  1965  level 
of  509.2  million  tons. 

Adding  to  production  tonnage  was  a  peren- 
nial leader  In  the  West  Virginia  bituminous 
field  .  .  .  the  coal  mines  of  McDowell  county. 
According  to  a  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Mines  report  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
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1966.  McDowell  county  mines  led  all  In  the 
area  In  coal  production,  edging  out  Logan 
county  by  a  mere  84,343  tons. 

"Thla  (1966)  has  been  coal's  best  year  since 
1948,  when  all  its  markets  took  nearly  566 
million  tons,"  Dunn  said.  "The  coming  year 
looks  even  better,  with  consumption  lore- 
cast  by  the  NCA  Economics  Committee  at 
548  million  tons,  2  per  cent  above  1966." 

According  to  the  Association  president, 
America's  rapidly-growing  demand  for  energy 
will  require  increasing  amounts  of  coal,  its 
most  abundant  fuel  giving  the  Industry  a 
promising  future  In  the  years  beyond  1967. 

Cited  as  a  case  in  point  was  the  booming 
demand  lor  electric  power.  Bltvmilnous  coal 
on  the  national  average,  it  was  pointed  out. 
Is  the  lowest-cost  fuel  for  the  electric  utility 
industry.  It  generates  more  than  half  the 
nation's  power.  It  Is  estimated  that  utilities 
will  use  about  281  million  tons  of  coal  In 

1967,  therefore  burning  more  than  half  of 
all  the  XJ.S.  bituminous  coal  consumed  any- 
where In  the  world. 

In  Its  annual  year-end  forecast,  a  majority 
of  the  NCA  Economics  committee  estimated 
coking  coal  consumption  will  decline  from 
95  million  tons  in  1966  to  90  million  in  1967 
because  of  a  slowdown  In  steel  output  and 
increasing  production  eflSciency.  Some 
knowledgeable  experts,  however,  forecast  an 
Increase  for  the  year. 

The  general  industrial  market  for  coal 
continued  a  slow  but  steady  rise  last  year 
and  is  expected  to  ease  sUghtly  in  1967,  the 
Economics  committee  forecast.  Retail  dellv- 
eries  of  bituminous  coal,  estimated  at  19 
million  tons  in  1966,  will  decline  one  million 
tons  in  the  coming  year,  the  committee  pre- 
dicted. 

Shipments  of  U.S.  coal  to  Canada  are  ex- 
pected this  year  to  hold  at  the  '66  level  while 
overseas  shipments  will  rise. 

Dunn  said  atomic  power  poses  a  new  and 
serious  challenge  to  coal  as  the  dominant 
fuel  In  tJ.S.  electric  power  generation.  He 
said  coal's  share  of  total  electric  power  out- 
put is  forecast  to  decline  from  the  present 
54  per  cent  to  about  42  per  cent  by  1980,  but 
the  total  demand  for  electricity  is  Increasing 
so  rapidly  that  the  utilities  will  be  burning 
more  coal  than  ever. 

The  bituminous  coal  industry  is  charting 
Its  future  through  research,  seeking  simul- 
taneously to  solve  some  of  its  problems  and 
to  create  new  markets  for  coal.  The  outlook 
for  new  markets  is  reported  promising. 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has  Invested  heav- 
ily in  developing  a  process  to  produce  com- 
petltlvely-prlced  gasoline  from  coal.  Now  the 
firm  has  a  $10  million  contract  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Coal  Research  to  see  if  the  Conaol 
process  Is  economically  feasible.  Consol  ex- 
pects to  start  up  a  pilot  plant  in  early  1967 
at  Cresap,  W.  Va.,  converting  20  to  25  tons 
of  cotil  per  day  into  60  to  75  barrels  of  syn- 
thetic refinery  feedstock. 

OCR  officials  say  they  expect  pretty 
smooth  operation  of  the  Cresap  pilot  plant. 
Those  closest  to  Consol  research  effort  feel 
It  Is  realistic  to  assume  gasoline  production 
costs  of  11  cents  per  gallon,  although  cur- 
rent efforts  Indicate  a  cost  range  of  10.6  to 
13  cents. 

Other  methods  of  converting  coal  to  liquid 
fuel  are  being  investigated.  But  coal's  fu- 
ture markets  are  not  tied  to  gasoline  alone. 
There  is  the  strong  possibility  of  producing 
high-quality  pipeline  gas  from  coal  at  com- 
petitive prices,  and  such  research  Is  now  In 
progress. 

But  these  research  and  development  ef- 
forts may  not  bear  fnilt  for  some  time  yet. 
However.  If  they  do,  production  of  competi- 
tive gasoline  and  pipeline  gas  from  coal  will 
open  big  new  markets  at  a  time  when  U.S. 
reserves  of  petroleum  and  gas  may  be  run- 
ning low. 

Coal  research  la  also  hard  at  work  on  some 
old  problems,  such  as  air  pollution.  The 
Industry,  it  was  pointed  out,  has  a  vital  In- 


terest in  the  nation's  "clean  air"  program, 
even  coal  is  not  the  major  contributor  to 
air  pollution  in  cities. 

To  meet  the  rising  demand  for  coal,  major 
producers  have  annoiuiced  plans  to  open  new 
mines,  providing  many  new  Job  opportuni- 
ties in  the  coal-prodvcing  regions  of  the 
country.  Eastern  Assoclal  Coal  Corp.,  for 
example,  says  it  will  open  four  new  mines 
in  West  Virginia.  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
plans  to  bring  three  new  mines  Into  produc- 
tion in  1967  and  four  tn  1968.  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.  is  making  plans  for  more  mines  in 
Kentucky  and  in  western  Virginia. 

Interest  in  coal  as  an  abundant  source  of 
energy  Is  increasing  not  only  among  those 
who  use  it,  but  those  who  compete  with  it 
as  well.  In  1966,  Continental  Oil  Co.  ac- 
quired Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  long  an  ex- 
perimenter in  production  of  gasoline  and 
pipeline  gas  from  coal.  And  Kennecott  Cop- 
per Corp.  announced  It  Is  negotiating  to  buy 
Peabody  Coal  Co.,  the  Industry's  largest  pro- 
ducer. 

"The  trend  seems  to  be  toward  develop- 
ment of  a  single  energy  resource  industry," 
Dunn  said.  "In  such  a  clrcimistance,  coal 
can  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
the  further  economic  growth  of  the  nation." 

Soviets  Second  in  Wokld  for  Coal  Outptjt 

Russia  Is  the  worlds  second  largest  pro- 
ducer of  anthracite  and  bitimilnous  coal. 

Its  1964  output  was  451.9  million  net  tons, 
an  increase  of  more  than  16  million  tons 
from  1963.  About  144  million  net  tons  is 
reported  to  be  coking  coal,  an  increase  of  six 
million  tons  above  the  previous  year's  out- 
put. 

Soviet  sources  said  39  new  or  reconstructed 
mines  with  an  annual  capacity  of  21.3  mil- 
lion tons  were  brought  into  production  In 
1964,  along  with  seTen  coal  preparation 
plants  with  a  total  annual  capacity  of  15.9 
million  tons. 

The  yield  of  treated  coal  rose  to  7.3  per- 
cent in  1964. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  says  Russia's 
'large  coal  reserves  and  capability  of  increas- 
ing production  give  the  Soviet  Union  a  po- 
tential of  capturing  a  greater  share  of  the 
world  coal  market. 

The  Russians  shipped  substantial  ton- 
nages to  East  Bloc  nations  In  1964,  and  are 
developing  coal  markets  In  Japan  and  many 
countries  In  Western  Europe.  Russia  im- 
ports coal  principally  from  Poland. 

Daniels  Co.  Has  BiO  Role  in  New  Mine 

The  Daniels  Company  of  Bluefleld  will  play 
an  Important  role  In  the  opening  of  a  new 
Omar  Mining  Company  coal  mine  on  Robin- 
son Creek,  Boone  County.  H.  J.  Daniels, 
company  president,  reported  this  week. 

The  new  mine  will  open  this  spring.  It 
win  operate  on  a  20  year.  20-mllllon-ton 
contract  with  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Co. 
of  Richmond,  Va. 

The  operation  will  be  named  Chesterfield 
Station  on  the  James  River.  Its  coal  Is  In- 
tended to  fuel  the  jfowing  electricity  de- 
mands of  the  firm. 

Daniels  said  his  company  will : 

Install  the  car  receiving  and  unloading 
unit. 

Install  a  run-of-mlne  coal  conveying 
system. 

Build  a  primary  rotary  breaker  and  feeder 
unit. 

Construct  a  raw  broken  coal  transportation 
system  and  a  raw  coal  (tockplle. 

Build  a  metering  and  conveying  system 
from  the  raw  coal  stockpile  to  the  prepara- 
tion unit. 

Build  an  ultra-modern  coal  preparation 
plant,  containing  a  screening,  grading  and 
distributing  system,  a  dense  and  medium 
precision  coal  washer,  a  crushing  and  sort- 
ing apparatus  and  a  water  clarification  sys- 
tem for  the  reclamation  of  fine  coal  solids 
and  the  avoidance  ol  stream  pollution. 


Build  a  processed  coal  stock  pile  metering 
and  transportation  system. 

Build  a  unit  train  overtrack  loading  system. 

Daniels  said  the  company  is  scheduled  to 
complete  all  surface  facilities  by  late  spring 
of  this  year.  Amount  ol  money  Involved  la 
the  contract  has  not  been  announced. 

An  official  for  Omar,  headquartered  in 
Logan  county,  said  the  Boone  County  prop, 
erty,  a  13,000  acre  tract,  has  100  million  tons 
of  utility  grade  coal.  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway  is  building  a  3.5  mile  branch  road 
to  the  mine  site  to  handle  the  coal. 

Operation  of  the  new  mine  la  under  the 
direction  of  C.  R.  Holbrook,  president  oi 
Omar.  Sale  of  coal  will  be  bandied  by  A  T. 
Massey  Coal  Co. 

U.S.  MiNZB  Still  Is  World  Champ 
Nobody  in  the  world  digs  as  much  coal 
as  the  average  American  miner. 

In  1964  he  produced  16.84  tons  every  day 
he  worked — more  than  three  times  the  aver- 
age daily  output  per  man  in  1939. 

In  no  other  nation  can  the  average  coal 
miner  approach  this  Impressive  record;  in 
fact,  no  European  country  has  yet  ap> 
proached  the  U.S.  1939  average  level  of  5.25 
tons  per  man-day;  the  nearest.  West  Ger- 
many, was  2.88  tons  in  1964. 

Caught  between  rising  wage  rates  and  low- 
priced  competitive  fuels,  the  U.S.  coal  indus- 
try after  World  War  II  had  to  mechanize  in 
a  hurry  to  survive.  It  has  taken  both  courage 
and  money — $250,000  lor  a  modern  continu- 
ous mining  machine,  $13  million  or  more  for 
a  gargantuan  stripping  shovel — but  such  In- 
vestments have  kept  coal  competitive  with 
other  fuels. 

Fewer  men  are  employed  in  the  mines,  but 
labor  costs  have  remained  high.  American 
bituminous  coal  miners  are  among  the 
world's  highest  paid  industrial  workers. 
Earnings  in  1965  averaged  $140.23  per  week. 
A  new  wage  contract  In  1966  gave  top-rated 
union  miners  a  minimum  of  $30  a  day. 

And  contributions  keep  fiowlng  from  coal 
operators  to  the  miners'  welfare  and  retire- 
ment fund  In  the  form  of  40  cents  royalty 
per  ton  of  coal  mined.  This  fund,  largest 
ol  its  kind  in  any  industry,  has  an  unex- 
pended balance  in  cash  and  other  assets,  after 
annual  expenditures,  exceeding  $140  million. 
Fund  expenditures  In  1965  were  more  than 
$118  million  for  pensions,  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care  and  other  benefits. 

Better  mining  operations  cost  money  and 
so  do  Improvements  In  mine  safety.  The 
Industry  places  great  emphasis  on  safety, 
and  underscores  It  by  spending  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  make  coal  mines  safer 
places  In  which  to  work. 

Management  and  labor  work  closely  to- 
gether to  develop  and  carry  out  education 
and  training  programs  and  safety  campaigns. 
Their  Joint  effort  Is  paying  off.  In  1964,  the 
Industry  recorded  0.44  fatality  per  million 
tons  of  coal  mined,  the  lowest  rate  yet.  The 
non-fatal  Injury  rate  also  dropped  In  1964. 

Greater  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
hazardous  conditions — developed  through 
research — Is  the  basis  for  new  mining  tech- 
niques and  equipment  designed  to  eliminate 
dangers.  Accident  prevention  programs, 
stressed  In  the  training  of  miners  and  super- 
visors, help  the  coal  Industry's  Improving 
safety  record.  When  accidents  do  happen, 
'   prompt  and  effective  aid  Is  vital. 

Many  miners  are  trained  and  retrained  is 
first  aid  techniques.  When  needed,  expert 
and  tested  mine  rescue  teams  are  quickly 
available.  These  skills  are  sharpened  is 
local,  district  and  state  contests  which  culmi- 
nate In  the  biennial  National  First  Aid  and 
Mine  Rescue  Contest,  the  "World  Series  cl 
Safety",  last  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  In  1986. 
Mechanization  of  the  nation's  coal  mines 
has  in  Itself  eliminated  many  hazards.  How- 
ever, the  drive  for  Increased  efficiency  through 
modern  mining  procedures  has  produced  new 
safety  problems  for  the  Industry — and  new 
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oeeds  for  technically  trained  men.  The  plck- 
md-shovel  miner  has  about  disappeared  from 
tne  scene;  skilled  technicians  and  engineers 
vbo  have  replaced  him  are  needed  now  In 
gfeater  numbers  to  help  coal  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  future. 

McDowell  Countt  Tops  State  in  Production 

McDowell  is  still  the  top  coal  producing 
uea  m  ^^^  state,  according  to  records  of 
tne  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines. 

Xbls  section,  the  Department  reports, 
iludes  Logan  county  by  Just  a  few  hundred 
tons.  But  the  klng-pln  label  still  belongs 
to  McDowell  county  once  billed  as  the  heart 
of  the  billion  dollar  coal  fields. 

In  the  late  1950b  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines  placed  Logan  as  the  top  producer,  but 
the  State  Department  of  Mines  disputed  this 
uid  continued  to  accord  the  honor  to  Mc- 
Dowell county  as  top  producer  In  the  nation. 

More  than  a  billion  tons  of  coal  have  been 
mined  in  this  area  during  the  past  81  years 
and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  original 
reserve  still  remains  underground. 

For  the  period  of  January,  1966  through 
September,  1966,  McDowell  county  produced 
a  total  of  12,547,301  tons  of  coal  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Mines  reports.  For 
a  dmilar  period,  Logan  county  was  credited 
with  a  total  production  of  12,462,969.  This 
includes  large,  small,  surface  and  auger  mines 
for  both  sections. 

The  complete  year's  report  will  not  be 
available  until  June,  Harry  Harman,  local 
inspector  at  large  for  the  Department,  said 
last  week. 

Tonnage  for  McDowell  county  was  listed 
as  follows : 

Large  mines,  10,680,951;  small  mines,  1,- 
106,610;  surface  mines,  590,704;  auger  mines, 
169,936. 

Logan's  tonnage  was  as  follows: 

Large  mines,  11,177,825;  small  mines,  648,- 
917;  surface  mines,  101,668;  auger  mines, 
534,548. 

Total  coal  production  for  other  counties 
In  the  state  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1966 
were  listed  as  follows : 

Barbour.  2,368,659;  Boone.  6,551,322;  Brax- 
ton, 362;  Brooke,  612,846;  Clay,  42,504;  Fay- 
ette, 45,125,263;  Gilmer,  558,526;  Grant,  1,- 
551,772;  Greenbrier,  644,384;  Hancock,  2,764; 
Harrison,  4,932,311;  Kanawha,  8,571,224. 

Lewis,  406,267;  Lincoln,  6,545;  Marlon,  10,- 
032.754;  Marshall,  2,085,439;  Mason,  272.346; 
Mercer,  874,407;  Mineral,  101,890;  Mingo,  3.- 
854,710;  Monongalia,  5,879,791;  Micholas,  6,- 
376.965. 

Ohio,  1,185,476;  Pocahontas,  33,959;  Pres- 
ton, 2,393,433;  Putnam,  852;  Raleigh,  6.600,- 
028;  Randolph,  666,233;  Taylor,  92,690;  Tuck- 
er, 455,254;  Upshur,  530,579;  Wayne,  21,420; 
Webster,  492,381;  Wyoming,  10.928.646. 

For  the  period,  total  production  for  the 
entire  is  listed  at  108,231,261  tons.  Totmage 
from  each  type  of  mine  was  listed  as  follows : 

Large  mines,  90,277,453;  small  mines,  6,- 
835,728;  surface  mines,  7,957,404;  auger 
mines,  3,160,676. 

Coal  Reserve  Bigger  Than  Gas  and  Oil 

One  of  the  two  National  Coal  Association 
films  now  being  shown  around  the  United 
States  is  called  "Energy  Unlimited" — and  for 
good  reason. 

So  vast  are  the  unmlned  reserves  of  coal 
In  the  United  States  that  If  all  other  energy 
sources  disappeared,  bituminous  coal  alone 
could  provide  the  nation  with  economical 
and  dependable  fuel  for  generations. 

Some  of  our  other  familiar  sources  of 
energy  are  not  so  well  fixed.  Reserves  ol 
petroleum  and  natural  gas,  for  example,  are 
more  limited  than  once  believed.  Nearly  all 
suitable  sites  for  new  hydroelectric  power 
facilities  In  the  United  States  have  been  de- 
veloped. 

Atomic  power,  too,  may  be  inhibited  in  its 
growth  by  limitations  on  reserves. 

Therefore,  It  falls  to  the  coal  Industry  to 
Msure  the  nation  and  the  world  of  a  long- 


term  supply  of  dependable  and  economical 
energy.  The  Industry  can  provide  such  an 
assurance,  becavise  Nature  endowed  the 
United  States  with  an  enormous  supply  of 
coal.  All  conventional  forms  of  energy  that 
we  know  and  use  today — electricity,  gas,  oil, 
gasoline,  residual  oil  and  dlesel  fuel — can  be 
produced  from  coal. 

In  more  than  two  centuries,  the  vast 
storehoiise  of  energy  In  U.S.  coal  deposits  has 
barely  been  tapped.  Over  this  span  of  time, 
production  and  consumption  have  taken 
about  32  billion  tons — less  than  4  per  cent — 
of  the  nation's  known  recoverable  reserves 
of  coal. 

Still  undergrotmd  in  34  of  our  60  states, 
one  authority  reports,  are  estimated  1,666 
billion  tons,  or  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
world's  known  reserves.  At  the  current  pro- 
duction rate,  it  is  estimated  that  there  is 
enough  coal  to  last  the  nation  well  beyond 
the  40th  Century. 

Department  of  the  Interior  reports  indi- 
cate that  coal  deposits  lie  beneath  some 
350,000  square  miles  of  land,  approximately 
one-ninth  of  the  total  area  of  the  United 
States.  Coal  Is  mined  today  in  26  of  the  34 
states  In  which  It  is  found. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  one  quar- 
ter of  the  830  billion  tons  of  recoverable  coal 
can  be  mined  with  present  methods  at  near 
present  costs. 

For  centuries  to  come,  therefore,  abundant 
bituminous  coal  will  be  available  to  meet  the 
country's  needs  for  dependable,  low  cost 
energy. 

As  the  supplies  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  dwindle,  coal  can  step  into  the  breach  as 
an  economically  attractive  replacement. 

It  is  that  despite  predicted  increases  in 
atomic  power  generating  capacity,  cocil  will 
be  on  hand  to  generate  more  and  more  elec- 
tricity for  light,  power,  heat  and  air  condi- 
tioning and  to  supply  the  energy  needed  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  America's  expanding  In- 
dustrial complex. 


Steel  Gets  Second  Biggest  Share  of  Coal 

The  steel  Industry  is  the  second-ranking 
consumer  of  coal,  recent  surveys  reveal. 

Most  of  the  coal  used  by  steel  Is  premlimi- 
quallty  metallurgical  coal  which  Is  baked  In 
airtight  ovens  to  make  coke  for  use  In  the 
blast  furnaces  which  reduce  Iron  ore  to  pig 
Iron. 

Volatile  materials  given  off  by  white-hot 
coal  in  the  coking  process  are  captured  and 
used  as  chemical  food  stock  for  thousands  of 
products.  To  the  layman,  coal  chemicals  are 
one  of  the  most  glamorous  aspects  of  the  In- 
dustry, they  are  by-products. 

Little  or  no  coal  Is  sold  to  make  chemicals. 
It  Is  sold  to  make  coke — and  In  the  process 
it  yields  the  raw  material  for  paint,  aspirin, 
plastics  and  thousands  of  other  consumer 
Items. 

More  than  94.6  million  tons  of  coal  were 
converted  to  coke  In  1965,  mostiy  to  make 
steel.  The  steel  Industry  consumed  another 
7.6  million  tons  of  coal  for  process  heat  and 
steam,  although  new  methods  and  Increasing 
efficiency  have  reduced  the  amount  of  coal 
required  to  make  a  ton  of  steel,  the  increas- 
ing output  of  the  steel  Industry  is  expected 
to  hold  it  in  No.  2  place  among  coal  users. 

Many  of  the  larger  steel  companies  cerate 
their  own  "captive"  mines,  but  the  Industry 
buys  large  amounts  of  coal  from  conunerclal 
producers. 

Trend  Toward  Long-Term  Coal  Contracts 
Assures  Employment 

Along  with  a  northern  West  Virginia  mine 
under  development.  Extern  will  need  a 
total  of  1,500  new  employees. 

Fifteen-year  contracts  have  Just  been  con- 
cluded between  Eiastem's  export  sales  subsidi- 
ary, Castner.  Curren  &  Bullitt,  Inc..  and  six 
major  steel  companies  and  two  gas  utilities 
in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  purchasers  are  the  Yawata, 
Fugi,  Nippon  Kokan  Kabushlkl  Kaiska,  Ka- 


wasaki, Kobe,  and  Sumitomo  Steel  Com- 
panies and  the  Osaka  and  the  Toho  Oas 
Companies. 

The  growlSLg  trend  toward  long-term  con- 
tracts for  southern  West  Virginia  coal  has  a 
direct  relation  to  long-term  employment  In 
the  mines,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Eastern  Asso- 
ciated Ooal  Corp.,  one  of  McDowell  Oounty's 
principal  producers. 

An  Eastern  spokesman  noted  it  is  no  co- 
incidence that  his  company  has  Just  negoti- 
ated long-term  contracts  for  Keystone  coal 
at  the  same  time  as  It  has  announced  need 
for  more  than  1,000  new  employees  at  three 
southern  West  Virginia  mines. 

The  new  long-term  contracts  replace  year- 
to-year  or  short-term  agreements. 

"Eastern  takes  pride  In  the  fact  that  It  Is 
doing  its  part,  through  these  long-term 
agreements,  to  assure  stability  of  employ- 
ment in  the  mines,"  said  A.  P.  Boxley,  East- 
em  president.  "When  a  producer  has  a 
g;uarantee  of  purchases  on  a  long-term  basis, 
he  is  more  willing  to  meike  the  substantial 
Investment  necessary  to  develop  a  new  mine. 

"The  benefits  are  passed  along  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  locality  In  the  form  of  stable  em- 
ployment for  years  to  come." 

All  scheduled  to  be  In  full  production  be- 
tween now  and  early  1969,  the  new  West  Vir- 
ginia mines  of  Eastern,  all  previously  an- 
nounced, are : 

1.  Keystone  mine  at  Bud,  Wyoming  Coun- 
ty— ^Already  In  limited  production.  When 
full  production  Is  reached  In  the  spring  of 
1967,  the  Installation  will  employ  approxi- 
mately 350  men  and  turn  out  5,000  tons  of 
coal  dally. 

2.  Keystone  mine  at  Stotesbury.  Raleigh 
County — ^When  full  output  is  reached  early 
In  1968,  350  men  will  produce  5,000  tons 
dally. 

3.  Harris  mine,  Boone  County — Carolina 
Power  &  Light  Company  will  purchase  the 
mine's  entire  output  for  a  20-year  period 
after  full  production  Is  attained  In  early 
1969.    The  mine  will  employ  315  men. 

4.  Federal  No.  2  mine  In  Monongalia  Coun- 
ty, Northern  West  Virginia — ^When  full  pro- 
duction Is  reached  In  latter  1968,  the  mine 
win  employ  approximately  480  men  and 
will  produce  12,500  tons  per  day. 

To  provide  the  reservoir  for  additional 
miners,  ESastern  is  supporting  Gov.  Smith's 
programi  for  training  miners,  lix.  Boxley 
said. 

"The  establishment  of  training  schools  in 
1967  appears  to  be  a  must  requirement  to  as- 
sure a  continued  supply  of  eligible  men,"  the 
Eastern  president  concluded. 

First  Carload 

The  first  car  of  ooal  was  loaded  on  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  on  March  12, 
1883  and  was  taken  for  company  fuel — sorely 
needed  as  engines  were  burning  unsatisfac- 
tory wood  at  high  prices  and  coal  from  Penn- 
sylvania, at  $3.60  per  ton,  a  prohibitive  price 
in  those  days. 

On  March  13,  1883.  the  second  gaily- 
decorated  car  was  dispatched  to  the  mayor  of 
Norfolk,  Va.    A  new  era  had  begun. 

Production  Figures 

The  National  Coal  Association  places  esti- 
mated production  of  bltumlnoxis  coal  for  1966 
at  518,504,000  tons,  an  Increase  over  1965. 

The  figure  covers  a  period  extending  from 
January  1  through  December  24,  1966. 

Production  for  a  slmlUar  period  In  1965 
was  placed  at  503,227,000  tons. 

The  Association's  estimation  are  based 
from  Incomplete  car  loading  reports  from  the 
railroads. 

MORGAMTOWN     PiLOT     PROJECT     WiLL     STUDY 

Commercial  Brickmaking 
Announcement  was  made  during  the  slim- 
mer of  1966  that  the  Morgantown  Ordnance 
Works  has  been  selected  for  the  pilot  plant 
of  the  $466,500  research  project  by  West  Vlr- 
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ginia  University  to  produce  commercial 
building  brlcto  from  ooal  fly  ash. 

Once  the  plant  la  In  operation.  It  Ifi  ex- 
pected to  produce  8,000  unbaked  brlclcs  per 
eight  hour  day.  Of  this  amount,  1,000  can 
be  sent  Into  the  kilns  each  day. 

The  pilot  plant  Is  expected  to  demonstrate 
the  iisef  ulnees  of  coal  fly  ash  which  U  a  sim- 
ple waste  product  and  has  long  represented 
a  costly  disposal  problem  to  coal  users. 

Early  experiments  at  WVU  proved  that  fly- 
ash  can  be  transformed  Into  a  valuable  ma- 
terial for  building  brlclES.  Early  bench  scale 
work  has  demonstrated  that  the  bricks  com- 
pare well  with  clay  bricks  In  both  appearance 
and  qtiallty. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  pilot  plant 
will  determine  the  commercial  feasibility  of 
the  process  which.  It  U  believed,  will  conclude 
that  the  bricks  can  be  manufactured  for  con- 
siderably less  than  the  current  market  price 
for  clay  bricks. 

The  plant  wUl  Include  two  40-foot  by  80- 
foot  brick  buildUigs  with  an  acre  of  ground 
adjoining  them  for  storage. 

Due  for  installation  for  the  process  will  be 
feeders,  a  blender-mlzer,  a  brick  press,  kilns, 
storage  bins  and  other  related  equipment. 

Comes  a  Long  Wat 
Ooal  production  in  McDowell  county  has 
oome  a  long  way  since  1886,  the  year  In  which 
the  first  coal  mine  In  the  area  was  opened. 
Production  hit  its  peak,  according  to  records. 
In  1943  when  total  tonnage  for  the  year 
jumped  to  29,104,818  tons. 
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Four  New  Eastern  Associated  Mines  To  In- 
CKEASE  Company's  Production 

Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corp.  announced 
recently  that  It  will  Increase  its  production 
60  percent  as  the  result  of  fotu-  new  mines 
to  be  opened  In  West  Virginia  between  now 
and  1969. 

According  to  the  announcement,  produc- 
tion increase  is  being  made  possible,  largely, 
by  long-term  contracts  with  utility  and 
metallurgical  users  of  coal.  The  new  East- 
ern mines,  all  previously  announced  are : 

1.  Keystone  mine  at  Bud,  Wyoming  coun- 
ty— already  In  limited  production.  When 
full  production  la  reached  early  this  year, 
the  Installation  will  turn  out  some  5.000  tons 
of  coal  dally  and  will  employ  350  men. 

2.  Federal  No.  2  mine  In  Monongalia  coun- 
ty. When  full  production  Is  reached  In  lat- 
ter 1968,  the  mine  will  produce  12,500  tons 
per  day  and  employ  480  men. 

3.  Mine  In  Boone  county — Carolina  Power 
and  Light  Company  will  pxirchase  the  mine's 
entire  output  of  7.000  tons  dally  when  full 
production  Is  reached  In  early  1969.  The 
mine  will  employ  316  men. 

4.  Keystone  mine  at  StotesbxuTr.  Raleigh 
county — when  full  production  Is  attained 
early  this  year,  5,000  tons  dally  will  be  turned 
out  by  350  men. 

The  four  mines  will  produce  a  total  of 
29.600  tons  per  day.  Eastern's  present  pro- 
duction Is  49.600  tons  per  day  at  11  mines 
operated  In  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  same  time,  the  company  will  be 
adding  nearly  1.500  new  employees,  earning 
some  14'/^  million  dollars  annually  In  wages 
and  fringe  benefits. 

Noting  that  the  trend  Is  Increasing  to- 
ward long-term  contracts,  A.  P.  Boxley,  East- 
em  president,  said  recently:  "Coal  producers 
like  Eastern  are  encouraged  to  open  new 
mines  when  there  Is  a  continuous  market  for 
coal  through  long-term  agreements.  Long- 
term  contracts  also  enable  the  utility  to 
establish  a  consistent  source  for  coal  through 
long  term  agreements.  Long-term  contracts 
also  enable  the  utility  and  metallurgical 
users  to  establish  a  consistent  source  for  coal 
and  to  secure  purchase  and  transportation 
economies   through   quantity   acquisitions." 

The  ccmpany  president  also  reported  that 
part  of  the  output  of  the  new  mines  Is 
destined  for  the  export  market. 


"Eastern  has  set  as  one  of  the  goals  of  its 
operations  the  sale  of  coal  outside  the  coun- 
try," Boxley  asserted.  "In  this  way  we  are 
lending  oiu'  full  support  to  the  Nathan  Re- 
port to  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  of  the 
U.S.  Interior  Department,  urging  coal  com- 
panies to  offer  long-term  contracts  to  foreign 
buyers  as  a  way  of  boosting  export  of  U.S. 
coal". 

Eastern  has  been  a  pioneer  In  the  develop- 
ment's of  coal  sales  outside  the  United  States 
to  augment  its  domestic  selling.  In  1954,  the 
company  became  the  first  bituminous  coal 
producer  to  be  awarded  the  Presidential  "E" 
pennant.  slgnUylng  excellence  In  Its  foreign 
sales  program.  Eastern  has  consistently  been 
one  of  the  largest  exporters  of  coal  to  Japan 
and  also  sells  to  Canada,  Italy,  Yugoslavia, 
Spain,  South  America,  and  other  lands. 

National  Coal  Association  in  Business  for 
Past  SO  Years 

The  National  Coal  Association  has  been 
doing  business  for  49  years,  though  not  at 
the  same  old  stand  aad  certainly  not  In  the 
same  old  way. 

In  1917  the  guns  were  blazing  In  Europe 
and  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I. 
When  fuel  demands  suddenly  shot  up.  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  called  on  the  coal  In- 
dustry to  meet  the  emergency. 

The  Industry  responded.  Critical  fuel 
shortages  were  averted.  And  the  National 
Coal  Association  was  born. 

Since  then — through  good  times  and  bad, 
through  World  War  II,  Korea  and  Viet  Nam — 
the  NCA  has  continued  to  serve  the  nation 
and  the  coal  Industry.  Times  have  changed, 
new  problems  have  arisen,  new  technologies 
have  been  developed,  and  all  have  affected 
the  scope  and  character  of  NCA's  work. 

NCA  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
to  help  coal  retain  as  much  of  Its  traditional 
markets  as  possible,  while  supporting  expan- 
sion of  the  utility  market.  Association  ef- 
forts have  been  directed  toward  restraining 
use  of  the  limited  suppUes  of  natural  gas 
under  Industrial  and  utility  boilers,  and  com- 
batting the  flood  of  Imported  residual  fuel 
oil  which  threatened  to  engulf  the  coal 
market  In  the  heavily  Industrialized  areas 
of  the  East. 

The  specific  functions  NCA  performs  for 
the  coal  Industry  are  many  and  varied,  and 
undergo  almost  constant  changes.  Basically, 
these  functions  fall  Into  four  categories: 
government  relatione,  public  relations,  re- 
search and  engineering,  and  administration 
and  finance. 


Atomic  ENERot  Plans  Set  Back 
The  nation's  atomic  energy  supporters  re- 
ceived a  significant  setback  recently  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Second  Progress  Report  Issued  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, the  Black  Diamond  magazine  reports  In 
Its  November  Issue. 

According  to  the  article,  the  report  decid- 
edly tones  down  nudear  power  as  the  answer 
to  the  nation's  energy  needs. 

The  report  also  warns  that  the  unsolved 
problem  of  disposing  of  atomic  waste  may 
mean  that  the  powers  that  be  In  Washington 
and  elsewhere  have  wasted  precious  time, 
money  and  effort  In  depending  on  a  source 
of  energy  that  cannot  be  made  practical  for 
widespread  use. 

In  no  uncertain  language  It  (the  report) 
points  out  the  facts  of  energy  life,  Black  Dia- 
mond continues,  and  adds: 

"That  power  and  energy  consumption  in 
the  United  States  has  been  rising  In  nearly 
a  geometric  ratio  and  Is  there  any  Indication 
of  a  slackening  In  the  rate  of  the  Increase. 
Also  that  the  nation  must  have  relatively 
soon,  sources  of  energy  more  plentiful  and 
efficient  the  traditional  fossil  fuel  and  that  at 
present,  no  feasible  alternative  appears  In 
sight. 

"On  this  latter  point,  the  coal  Industry  .  .  . 
has  assvired   .  .   .  tfee  Subcommittee  of  the 
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plentiful  avallabUity  of  fossil  fuel  in  the  fonn 
of  coal. . . . 

"The  Subcommittee  Report  goes  on  to 
point  up  the  dangers  of  the  atom  as  an 
energy  source.  It  states  that  the  nation  hat 
taken  It  for  granted  that  atomic  energy  will 
be  available  as  an  endless  source  of  efficient 
power  when  Its  fossil  fuels  have  been  used 
up.  However,  the  Report  states,  there  im 
been  little  progress  made  In  devising  a  way 
to  rid  the  country  of  the  atom's  toxic  by 
products.  All  that  is  being  done  today  is  to 
b\uy  them  and  there  is  a  definite  limit  to 
this  procedure. 

"The  Report  suggests  that  the  nation 
should  be  working  much  harder  on  this  prob- 
lem as  well  as  on  alternatives  such  as  the 
fuel  cell  or  magnethydrodynamlcs." 

Island    Cheek    Announces    Third   Mine  in 
Buchanan 

Island  Creek  Coal  Company  announced  in 
December  that  It  has  begun  the  development 
work  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a 
third  mine  In  Its  vast  reserves  of  excellent 
quality  Pocahantas  coal  located  in  Buchanan 
County,  Va. 

Company  Chairman  James  L.  Hamilton 
reported  that  work  is  in  progress  clearing 
the  plant  site  for  the  sinking  of  three  shafts 
which  will  be  the  deepest  of  any  coal  mine 
on  the  North  American  continent. 

The  mine  Is  designed  to  produce  2  million 
tons  of  coal  annually  of  what  Is  considered 
to  be  the  best  low  volatile  coal  In  the  world. 
Actual  sinking  of  shafts  are  now  underway. 
According  to  Hamilton,  "plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  mine  have  been  ad- 
vanced considerably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
entire  output  of  the  second  mine  presently 
being  developed  in  the  area  has  already  been 
committed  on  long-term  contracts,  several 
months  before  that  mine  will  be  completed 
and  come  on  stream  about  February  of  this 
year."  "This,"  Hamilton  continued,  "has  dic- 
tated the  Immediate  start  of  the  third  mine 
to  satisfy  demand  for  the  high  quality  metal- 
lurgical grade  product  which  has  gained  ac- 
ceptance by  steel  plants  all  over  the  world." 
Island  Creek  has  more  than  a  half  billion 
tons  of  this  excellent  quality  coal  in  Its 
Virginia  holdings,  which  Is  sufficient  to  sup- 
port at  least  six  2  million  ton  annual  capacity 
mines. 

The  new  mine  Is  the  third  to  be  develops 
In  those  coal  reserves.  The  first  mine  to 
tap  these  reserves  Is  a  Joint  venture  with 
Republic  Steel  Corporation  and  Is  known  as 
the  Beatrice  Mine  which  began  production 
three  years  ago. 

The  coal  found  ready  acceptance  by  sted 
companies  here  and  abroad  and  the  second 
mine  was  started  In  mld-1965  with  Initial 
production  schedule  for  February  of  1961. 
The  newest  operations  will  begin  producing 
late  next  year,  achieving  Its  full  capacity  ol 
2  million  tons  annually  In  1971. 

Coal  from  the  three  mines  will  be  identi- 
cal In  mineral  and  carbonizing  characteris- 
tics and  Is  marketed  under  the  trade  name, 
"Virginia  Pocahontas." 

It  Is  extremely  low  In  ash  and  sulphur, 
which  makes  It  valuable  for  use  in  by-prod- 
uct coke  ovens  of  steel  producing  plants. 
The  Island  Creek  holdings  In  Virginia  con- 
stitute the  largest  remaining  reserves  of  Po- 
cahontas coal  m  the  United  States  and  per- 
haps the  world. 

The  new  Virginia  Pocahontas  mine  Is  tt( 
second  high-capacity  mine  started  In  19M 
by  Island  Creek.  A  steam  coal  mine,  equal 
In  size  to  the  metallurgical  mines  already 
mentioned,  was  begun  In  November  in  ea^- 
ern  Kentucky  to  serve  the  Toledo  Edison  Co. 
and  other  electric  utilities. 

Several  other  such  mines  are  included  w 
the  expanding  development  program  whlcB 
will  continue  at  least  through  next  year. 

Island  Creek  Is  the  third  largest  coal  ooo- 
pany  In  the  United  States  and  marketed  » 
million  tons  in  1966,  an  increase  of  nearly  ai 
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oercent  over  1955.  The  company  operates  26 
Sines  in  West  Virginia,  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky and  has  extensive  reserves  In  each  of 
these  states,  as  well  as  In  Ohio  and  Utah. 

MKHANIZATION    EXPENSIVE    BUT    IT    PATS 

Mechanization  of  coal  mining  has  been 
carried  out  at  an  enormous  cost  to  the  In- 
dustry. _^ 

But  the  substantial  Investment  Is  report- 
ed returning  dividends  to  coal  producers, 
miners  and  consumers. 

Mining  efficiency  has  increased  and  coal 
prices  have  been  stabilized  and  even  cut 
fhlle  costs  of  other  goods  and  services  were 
rising.  Hazards  have  been  reduced  or  elim- 
inated; the  mines  are  safer  than  ever.  Mine 
operators  are  paying  higher  wages  than  ever 

too. 

Ctoal,  It  Is  said.  Is  a  cornerstone  of  the 
American  economy  In  time  of  i)eace.  In 
TOT,  the  Industry  has  demonstrated  Its  abil- 
ity to  meet  added  demands  for  fuel  without 
disrupting  service  to  Its  normal  markets. 

Factories  can  be  placed  on  standby  In 
peacetime,  ready  to  be  reopened  to  meet  the 
needs  of  expanded  defense  production.  Not 
(0  with  coal  mines.  For  shut-down  mines 
fill  with  water,  machines  rust,  roofs  collapse. 
Skilled  workers  move  on  to  other  Jobs.  It 
Is  prohibitively  costly  to  maintain  mines  In 
standby  condition. 

Coel  production  can  be  stepped  up  sub- 
stantially In  time  of  national  emergency. 
The  Increased  production,  however,  can  come 
only  from  mines  that  are  open,  equipped, 
manned  and  operating.  It  Is  vital  to  the 
nation's  defense  and  Its  economic  health 
that  the  cost  Industry  maintain  a  broad  pro- 
duction base  which  can  be  expanded  when 
needed. 

Coal  Making   Strong   Comeback 

Most  of  the  energy  we  consume  comes  from 
mineral  fuels,  and  for  decades  coal  was  king. 

As  late  as  1943,  coal  produced  more  than 
half  the  energy  In  the  United  States.  But 
then  changes  came — steam  locomotives  gave 
way  to  dlesels,  and  with  them  vanished  one 
of  coal's  principal  markets. 

New  techniques  of  laying  welded  pipeline 
brought  natural  gas  to  nearly  every  state,  and 
gas  took  over  much  of  the  home  heating 
market  and  displaced  coal  In  many  Indus- 
trial plants. 

In^rted  residential  fuel  oil  sliced  Into 
coal's  traditional  Industrial  markets  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast. 

By  1961,  coal's  share  of  the  total  energy 
market  had  been  cut  In  half.  But  then  coal 
apparently  hit  bottom.  It  has  rebounded 
strongly.  In  1965,  bituminous  coal  produc- 
tion climbed  to  610  million  tons,  the  highest 
toUl  since  1951,  and  accounted  for  26.6  per 
cent  of  U.S.  energy  output. 

Natural  gas  contributed  35.4  per  cent,  pe- 
troleum 33  per  cent,  anthracite,  8  per  cent 
electricity  from  waterpower  4.1  per  cent,  and 
atomic  power  only  .1  per  cent. 

These  percentages  are  deceptive,  however, 
for  coal  does  not  compete  with  oil  and  gas 
in  all  energy  markets — yet.  Vast  quantities 
of  oil  are  converted  to  gasoline  and  lubri- 
cants, where  coal  Is  not  presently  competi- 
tive. However,  there  Is  a  (10  million  re- 
search project  underway  to  make  gasoline 
from  coal  at  competitive  prices,  and  the 
process  looks  promising. 

Similarly,  considerable  amounts  of  natural 
gas  are  consumed  in  making  carbon  black, 
which  Is  used  In  many  Items  from  auto  tlree 
to  floortile;  a  comparable  product  has  been 
made  only  experimentally  from  coal. 

In  markets  where  coal  now  competes  with 
other  forms  of  energy,  bituminous  coal  pro- 
duced 32.1  per  cent  of  the  nation's  energy 
In  1965,  compared  with  38.6  per  cent  for  nat- 
ural gas,  21.1  per  cent  for  petroleum,  .7  per 
cent  for  natural  gas  liquid,  1  per  cent  for 
anthracite,  5.5  per  cent  for  water  power  and 
again  .1  per  cent  for  atomic  power. 


By  either  standard — Its  share  of  the  total 
energy  market  or  its  share  of  competitive 
tisas — coal  Is  coming  back  strongly  from  Its 
1961  low,  and  experts  believe  It  will  win  a 
greater  share  of  the  market  In  years  ahead. 

Atomic  Power  No  Threat  to  Coal,  Bcientist 
Sats 
More  good  news  for  the  coal  Industry  was 
contained  In  a  recent  statement  by  a  lead- 
ing atomic  scientist  who  states  that  coal  1b 
In  no  immediate  danger  from  atomic  power. 
In  speaking  to  a  group  of  coal  representa- 
tives, Dr.  Alvln  M.  Weinberg,  director  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  stated  further  that  there 
Is  no  sign  of  diminishing  coal  markets  for 
years  to  come. 

At  a  two-day  briefing  In  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
for  the  coal  Indtistry,  the  director  pointed 
out  that  development  of  a  cheap,  safe, 
breeder-type  atomic  power  plant  Is  now  an 
Important  technical  goal.  He  said  coal  will 
lose  out  to  the  most  advanced  breeder  plant, 
development  of  which  is  stUl  15  to  20  years 
off. 

Dr.  Weinberg  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
federal  government  should  be  heavily  in- 
volved in  coal  research,  with  the  aim  of 
obtaining  liquid  fuels  from  coal  by  the  time 
atomic  breeder  power  plants  become  com- 
petitive. 

The  brleflng,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Coal  Association  In  cooperation  with  AEC 
and  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board, 
was  attended  by  160  representatives  of  the 
coal,  railroad  and  allied  industries. 

The  nation's  massive  sclentlflc  resources 
should  be  directed  toward  coal  liquefaction 
research,  Dr.  Weinberg  said.  One  of  the  coal 
industry's  problems  Is  that  It  is  less  scientifi- 
cally oriented  than  the  nuclear  Industry,  he 
said. 

John  B.  Breckinridge,  chairman  of  the 
Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board,  said  in  a 
statement  Issued  at  the  brleflng  that  a 
"greatly  expanded  national  investment"  In  a 
broadly  conceived  coal  research  program  is 
needed.  He  said  demand  for  coal  will  in- 
crease slgnlflcantly  in  the  years  ahead,  but 
a  Joint  coal  research  effort  should  begin  Im- 
mediately. Breckenrldge  said  the  research 
effort  should  involve  the  coal  industry 
through  NCA,  plus  the  Southern  Interstate 
Nuclear  Board,  the  AEC  and  other  federal 
agencies. 

Rafford  L.  Faulkner,  director  of  AEC's  Raw 
Material  Division,  said  1980  coal  consump- 
tion by  utilities  is  expected  to  be  alsout  450 
million  tons.  Increasing  world  energy  needs 
suggest  other  sources  of  energy  such  as  nu- 
clear power  must  supplement  fossil  fuels,  he 
said. 

NCA  President  Stephen  F.  Dunn  said  dur- 
ing the  briefing  that  the  coal  Industry  be- 
lieves circumstances  do  not  Justify  "the  huge 
disparity  between  the  amount  of  federal  re- 
search on  atomic  power  and  the  amount  of 
federal  research  on  coal.  There  is  no  need 
to  waste  taxpayer's  dollars  and  the  limited 
known  reserves  of  uranium  on  proven 
reactors,  which  In  turn  can  cause  unemploy- 
ment and  hardship  In  a  basing  Industry — 
the  coal  Industry,  which  can  produce  low- 
cost  energy  Indefinitely,  at  the  same  time 
providing  about  $500  million  In  ooal  export 
to  help  meet  our  serious  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem." 

Dunn  said  everyone  agrees  that  known  re- 
serves of  low-cost  viranlum  are  extremely 
limited;  for  this  reason  the  coal  Industry 
contends  that  further  non-breeder  reactors 
should  be  discouraged  rather  than  promoted. 

McDowell  Has  21  Companies 
With  Big  Mines 
The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines 
lists  21  companies  with  large  mines  currently 
operating  In  McDowell  county. 
They  are  Identified  as: 
Ashland  Mining  Corp.  at  Monitor;  Bishop 


Coal  Co.,  Bishop,  Va.;  C  and  W  Mining  Co., 
Cotton  Creek;  Cannelton  Coal  Co.,  Superior; 
D  and  O  Coal  Co.,  Premier;  Eastern  Asso- 
ciated Coal  Co.,  Keystone. 

Howard  Coal  Co..  Keystone;  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  Algoma  and  Hartley;  Jacobs  Pork 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  Squire;  Luzan  Coal  Co.. 
Jenklnjones;  Mays  Coal  Co.,  Premier;  Miller 
and  Lovell  Coal  Co.,  Keystone. 

Olga  Coal  Co.,  Coalwood;  Poca  Empire  Coal 
Corp.,  Keystone  Mt.;  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co., 
Berwlnd;  Jenklnjones,  Black  Wolfe  and  New- 
hall;  Red  Bird  Mining  Co.,  Sandy  Htiff. 

Soto  Coal  Co.,  Premier,  Havaco  and  Bottom 
Creek  Mt.,  Sparks  Coal  Co.,  Canebrake; 
Turner  Coal  Co.,  Keystone  Mt.;  United  Poca- 
hontas Coal  Co.,  Algoma,  Indian  Ridge;  and 
U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  Gary  and  vicinity. 

Coal  Abundant 
The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  that 
proven,  recoverable  reserves  total  830  billion 
tons — sufficient  to  last  for  more  than  1,000 
years  at  today's  consumption  level. 

Island  Creek  Names  Pack  to  New  Post 

Alvln  S.  Pack,  husband  of  a  former  Welch 
woman,  Is  the  present  manager  of  Industrial 
relations  for  Island  Creek  Coal  Company. 
Pack's  appointment  became  effective  during 
the  summer  of  1966. 

In  his  new  jwsltlon.  Pack  works  out  of  the 
company's  corporate  headquarters  in  Cleve- 
land,  O. 

He  Joined  Island  Creek  In  1958  as  admin- 
istrator of  labor  relations  at  Holden.  He  was 
advanced  to  manager  of  Industrial  relations 
and  safety  for  the  company's  West  Kentucky 
division  In  MadlsonvlUe,  Ky.,  In   1966 

Before  Joining  Island  Creek,  Pack  had  been 
superintendent  of  Buckeye  and  Page  Coal 
and  Coke  Companies,  located  at  Stephenson. 
He  Is  a  graduate  of  West  Virginia  University 
and  served  as  a  captain  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Miss  Olenna 
Rae  Christian,  daughter  of  Mrs.  V.  L.  Chris- 
tian and  the  late  Mr.  Christian  of  Welch. 
They  have  four  children. 

New  Storage  Helps  Keep  Work  Uniform 

Ten  thousand  tons  of  coal,  mined  by  the 
Olga  Coal  Co.  of  Coalwood  were  dumped  re- 
cently at  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway's  new 
$5%  million  storage  and  transfer  terminal  in 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 

All  year  mining  of  coal  for  Great  Lakes 
shipment  from  Sandusky  became  a  reality 
when  the  coal  was  dumped  at  the  terminal. 

N&W  President  Herman  H.  Pevler  observed 
that  the  new  facility  helps  solve  long-stand' 
Ing  problems  for  both  coal  producers  and 
consumers.  It  enables  supplying  mines  to 
keep  their  men  at  work  on  a  twelve  month 
basis;  and  It  assures  a  constant,  close-at- 
hand  supply  for  purchasers. 

Started  about  five  months  ago,  the  ter- 
minal will  Include  equipment  for  both  the 
unloading  of  coal  cars  and  the  loading  of 
boats  and  has  the  most  modem  thawing 
facilities  in  the  cotintry  for  the  emptying  of 
cars  In  winter. 

Initial  capacity  of  the  terminal  will  be  1.2 
million  tons,  but  there  Is  space  to  enlarge  It 
to  hold  as  much  as  4.5  million  tons. 

The  coal  and  that  which  follows  will  re- 
main in  Sandusky  during  the  winter,  and 
then  when  the  lake  season  opens  next  spring, 
win  move  by  boat  to  plants  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

During  the  1966  lake  season  which  closed 
December  12,  N&W  dumped  3.7  million  tons 
of  coal  at  its  Sandusky  docks,  80  per  cent 
more  than  In  1965. 

Foreign  Delegation  Tours  Coal  Area 
One  of  the  largest  foreign  delegations  ever 
to  visit  the  West  Virginia  coalfields  toured 
the  Kopperston  Mines  Noe.  1  and  2  of  Eastern 
Associated  Coal  Corp.  at  Kopperston  dtirlng 
the  summer  of  1966. 
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Purpoee  of  the  delegations  vlalt  was  to 
see  first  hand  XJS.  mining  conditions  and 
equipment. 

Tht  group  was  made  up  of  40  European 
coal  producing,  pmchaslng  and  government 
officials  from  IS  nations.  They  were  on  a 
12-day  Inspection  tovi  of  the  V.B.  bitumi- 
nous coal  Industry  sponsored  by  the 'National 
Coal  Association  and  the  Coal  Exporters  As- 
BoclatloB  of  the  TJ.S.,  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  State  and  the  Interior. 

Coal  Wiu.  PukT  Most  Imfoktamt  Fast  in 
Enxrot 

The  Nation's  burgeoning  energy  needs  will 
have  to  be  met  by  a  unified  energy  Industry, 
rather  than  by  Individual  fuel  Indiistrles. 

That  was  the  opinion  of  Joseph  E.  Moody, 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Con- 
ference, Ind.,  who  addressed  the  Kentucky 
Coal  Association  at  a  meeting  In  November. 

Moody  said  the  emerging  energy  Industry 
will  "take  care  of  the  energy  demands  of 
the  Nation"  whether  It  be  for  oil,  nattiral 
gas,  uranium  or  the  basic  fuel  of  them  all 
.  .  .  coal. 

According  to  Moody,  "coal  will  play  the 
most  Important  role  In  this  new  and  emerg- 
ing energy  era." 

Moody  declared  that  "no  one  questions 
but  that  the  coal  reserves  of  this  Nation 
represent  the  Nation's  largest  source  of  un- 
tapped energy.  This  gives  coal  an  Inherent 
advantage.  It  has  not  only  the  advantage 
of  tremendous  reserves  but  It  also  has  the 
characteristics  of  lending  Itself  very  well  to 
conversion  to  other  forms  of  fuel,  whether 
It  be  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous.  This  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that,  regardless  of  the 
energy  mix  which  the  Nation  might  demand 
In  the  years  ahead  coal  will  always  be  in 
a  dominant  position." 

Moody  pointed  out  that  developing  tech- 
nology for  converting  coal  into  gasoline  and 
pipeline  gas  at  competitive  prices  "adds  Im- 
petus to  the  trend  toward  the  single  energy 
concept." 

He  predicted  that  "In  the  future  we  will 
tend  more  and  more  to  think  in  terms  of 
reserves  of  fossil  fuels  and  uranium  as  an 
entity." 

The  Policy  Conference  president  stated 
that  this  developing  trend  has  been  marked 
by  the  entry  of  petroleum  companies  Into 
the  coal  Industry  In  a  major  way.  He  cited 
the  recent  acquisition  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Company  by  the  Continental  Oil  Com- 
pany and  the  announcement  of  Humble  Oil 
Company  that  It  Is  creating  a  Department 
of  Coal  and  Oil  Shale  as  further  evidence 
that  major  oil  companies  "have  decided  that 
the  vast  coal  reserves  of  this  Nation  are  a 
vast  reserve  of  energy  that  have  to  be  tapped 
In  order  to  meet  the  energy  demands  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world  I 

Moody  added  that  If  coal  Is  used  to  supply 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  market  for  gasoline 
and  natural  gas,  a  new  market  in  excess  of 
280  million  tons  of  coal  annually  will  have 
to  be  created. 

The  Association  speaker  said  the  Nation 
is  facing  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
energy  in  the  years  ahead.  By  the  year 
2000  the  total  fuel  requirement  of  electric 
utilities  alone,  based  on  present  efficiency 
and  known  methods  of  producing  power, 
will  Increase  to  about  two  and  a  half  billion 
tons  of  coal  equivalent. 

On  the  outlook  for  coal  in  the  future  In 
supplying  fuel  for  power  production  and  In 
providing  a  raw  material  for  gasoline  and 
pipeline  gas,  Moody  said: 

"Sometimes  I  am  aghast  at  the  problem 
the  coal  Industry  will  have  In  producing 
the  maximum  amount  of  coal  It  must  sup- 
ply in  the  next  decade  or  two,  and  at  com- 
petitive prices  that  will  give  this  Nation 
tremendous  amounts  of  power  at  low  cost." 

He  cautioned,  however,  that  a  nxmiber 
of  serious  problems  confront  the  Industry, 
particularly    In   combatting   unrealistic   air 


pollution  control  standards  which  could  un- 
necessarily bar  coal  from  m;>ny  markets  and 
in  righting  the  current  imbalance  between 
Federal  research  for  tiuclear  power  and  coal. 
He  added  that  for  coal  to  achieve  the 
"vital  and  Important  role"  which  appears 
to  be  awaiting  It  in  the  new  and  emerging 
energy  area  "we  are  going  to  have  to  evolve, 
maintain  and  execute  a  positive  program 
for  doing  a  far  better  Job  of  producing,  de- 
livering and  utilizing  coal." 

BrroMiNOcs  Coal  PhodttctioM 
The  National  Coal  Association  from  Incom- 
plete car-loading  reports  from  the  railroads 
estimated  in  December  that  bituminous  coal 
production  In  the  United  States  for  the  week 
ended  Nov.  26,  1966  was  approximately 
9,815,000  tons. 

Production  for  a  eorresponding  period  of 
the  previous  year  was  9,769,000  tons. 

Production  January  1  through  Nov.  26, 1966 
was  estimated  at  474,263,000  tons;  while  pro- 
duction for  a  similar  period  in  1966  stood 
at  461,251,000  tons. 

Two  Problems — ^Pou-ution  and  the  Atom 

The  coal  industry  begins  a  new  year  con- 
fronted by  the  twin  problems  of  the  growing 
competition  from  atomic  energy  and  air  pol- 
lution, according  to  the  magazine  "Black 
Diamond." 

The  periodical  in  an  article  appearing  in 
this  month's  issue  states: 

"Despite  the  coal  Industry's  efforts  to  get 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  issue  a 
ruling  that  nuclear  power  has  achieved  a 
state  of  practical  value,  recognizing,  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  that  it  has  become  economically 
and  technically  feasible,  the  Commission  re- 
mains adamant  In  retaining  its  old  stand  on 
the  subject. 

"The  Commission  en  Dec.  23  denied  a  peti- 
tion for  a  statutory  finding  of  practical  value 
for  light  water  reactors  which  had  been 
Jointly  filed  by  the  National  Coal  Association, 
the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  Com- 
mission a  year  earlier  had  denied  a  previous 
request  for  such  a  ruling  by  these  same  three 
groups. 

"Joseph  E.  Moody,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Policy  Conference,  Ind.,  recently 
pointed  out  the  incooisistency  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  16  latest  adverse  ruling, 
noting  that  in  statements  prior  to  the  ruling 
that  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  AEC  chairman, 
had  pointed  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  cur- 
rent reactor  types  have  achieved  economical 
competitiveness,  particularly  in  countries 
such  as  the  United  States. 

"The  AEC  chairman  was  also  quoted  as 
saying  that  nuclear  power  has  come  of  age 
and  that  he  was  looking  forward  to  its  play- 
ing a  major  role  in  supplying  electricity  to 
this  country  and  the  world. 

"On  the  other  haad.  In  Its  ruling  on  Dec. 
23,"  the  Commission  declared: 

"  'The  Commission  continued  to  believe, 
however,  that  it  should  await  a  reliable  es- 
timate of  the  ecooomlcs  based  upon  a 
demonstration  of  the  technology  and  plant 
performance.  Pending  the  completion  of 
scaled-up  plants,  and  the  Information  to 
be  obtained  from  their  operation,  the  Com- 
mission remains  of  the  view  that  there  has 
not  yet  been  sufflciect  demonstration  of  the 
cost  of  construction  and  operation  of  light 
water,  nuclear  electric  plants  to  warrant 
making  a  statutory  finding  that  any  types 
of  such  facilities  have  been  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  be  of  practical  value  within  the 
meaning  of  section  102  of  the  Act.' " 

According  to  Black  Diamond,  coal  industry 
leaders  are  generally  of  the  opinion  that 
AEC  does  not  want  to  release  any  part  of 
Its  hold  on  the  taxpayers  money  in  further- 
ing the  cause  of  atomic  energy  as  a  power 
generation  source  r«gardles8  of  what  effect 
this  inconsistent  stand  might  have  on  com- 
peting sources  of  energy. 


In  regard  to  air  pollution,  bearings  hsTe 
been  conducted  this  month  by  various  groups 
regarding  the  sulfur  content  of  coal. 

While  the  coal  industry  ponders  theti 
twin  problems,  the  magazine  stated,  Wiiiiao) 
Bellano,  president  of  Island  Creek  Coal  Co. 
has  been  pointing  up  the  urgent  need  for  a 
national  energy  policy  as  a  guide  to  an  equi- 
table and  Intelligent  utilization  of  energ; 
resources  and  technical  and  scientific  man- 
power. 

Bellano  recently  told  the  Coal  Mining  in. 
stitute  of  America  in  Pittsburgh  that  while 
the  U.S.  seems  to  have  ample  energy  re- 
sources, future  requirements  tend  to  exceed 
present  known  growth  rates  for  gas  and  oU 
discoveries. 

The  coal  company  executive  also  called 
attention  to  the  serious  questions  concerning 
the  unlimited  availability  of  low  cost  ura- 
nium fuel  for  atomic  power  plants.  Only 
coal,  he  said.  Is  now  known  to  be  available 
in  large  enough  quantities  and  distributed 
over  a  wide  enough  geographic  area  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  a  base  upon  which  to 
build  for  the  future. 

Bellano  forecasts  1980  coal  consiunption 
at  some  807  million  tons,  an  Increase  of  57 
percent  over  1966.  He  projected  coal  ex- 
ports to  about  70  million  tons  in  1980,  in- 
cluding more  than  26  million  tons  to  Canada. 
Black  Diamond  quotes  him  as  estlmatlsg 
that  the  coal  industry  will  require  up  to  $250 
million  a  year  in  capital  improvements  and 
replacements  through  1980  to  meet  increas- 
ing demands,  plus  $100  million  annually  let 
new  plant  expansion. 

Investments  in  Efficienct  Ake  Paying 

Coal  bucks  strong  competition  in  the  en- 
ergy market,  but  enormous  investments  to 
improve  mining  efficiency  are  paying  off. 

Mine  productivity  is  now  at  a  record  high. 

The  average  American  bituminous  coal 
miner  turned  out  16.84  tons  per  work  day  In 
1964,  over  a  ton  more  per  day  than  in  1963. 
This  about  three  times  the  miner's  1944  dally 
output,  and  about  twice  that  of  1953. 

Costs  of  coal  at  the  mines  are  down,  despite 
Increases  in  costs  of  materials  and  wages,  and 
the  heavy  Investments  required  to  maintain 
the  Industry's  competitive  position. 

In  1964,  the  average  value  per  ton  of  coal 
at  the  mine  was  94.45,  a  drop  of  12.4  per  cent 
since  1957. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  America's  coal 
is  mined  underground,  where  once  the  pick 
and  shovel  worker  tunneled  his  way.  Theie 
tools  have  been  replaced  by  complex  and 
costly  machine. 

About  60  per  cent  of  coal  mined  under- 
ground is  produced  by  what  miners  call  the 
conventional  method — a  smooth  working  flw 
step  procedure. 

In  other  mines,  huge  continuous  mining 
machines  controlled  by  one  man  tear  the 
coal  from  the  seam  with  spinning  steel  teeth. 
At  rates  as  high  as  12  tons  per  minute,  these 
machines  rip  out  the  coal,  scoop  it  onto  thelt 
own  conveyors  and  drop  it  into  shuttle  can, 
mobile  conveyors,  or  on  the  floor  for  sub- 
sequent handling. 

Coal  Lowest  Cost  of  All  Fossil  Ftnxs 

For  the  fourth  straight  year,  bituminous 
coal  in  1965  ranked  as  the  nation's  lowest 
priced  fossil  fuel  for  power  generation,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Coal  Association's 
annual  "Steam-Electric  Plant  Factors"  study. 

And  in  the  bargain,  the  study  shows,  bi- 
tuminous coal  Increased  its  share  of  total 
steam-electric  plant  output. 

Coal's  share  of  1965  steam-electric  output 
was  66  percent  as  compared  with  the  1964 
share  of  65  percent. 

The  national  average  "as  burned"  cost  d 
coal  was  24.4  cents  per  million  Btu  In  196S, 
down  0.2  cents  from  1964.  Natural  m 
which  had  a  26  percent  share  of  the  1965 
steam   power   production,   declined   In  cost 
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fK>m  25.3  to  2S.0  cents  per  million  Btu.  Oil's 
glutre  was  eight  per  cent  up  from  seven  per 
cent  in  1964  with  its  as-burned  cost  up  0.6 
cents  to  33.1  cents  per  million  Btu. 


SxATB  Department  of  Mines  Important  to 
Coal  Industry 

An  integral  and  important  part  of  the  cocU 
mining  industry  \a  the  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  its  bard-working,  consci- 
entious mine  Inspectors. 

The  McDowell  county  unit  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  composed  of  a  mine-inspector-at- 
large,  an  assistant  and  seven  Inspectors. 

While  the  staff  is  small,  the  men  get  around 
to  inspecting  more  than  200  mines  in  this 
area  at  least  three  times  each  year. 

The  McDowell  county  offices  are  located  on 
the  second  fioor  of  the  Masonic  Building, 
Wyoming  Street,  in  Welch.  Supervising  the 
complex  is  Harry  Harman,  Inspector-at-large. 
Ed  Jervis  of  Welch  Is  the  assistant  and  the 
district  inspectors  Include  Kermlt  Dillard, 
laeger;  Andrew  Wiley,  Cucumber;  Albert 
Overbey,  laeger;  Tommy  Pettrey,  Kimball; 
Lewis  Cope,  Nortbfork  and  Everett  Evans, 
Skygusty.  Also  working  out  of  the  Welch  of- 
fice is  Bud  Gunter  of  Princeton  whose  work 
Is  confined  most  to  Mercer  and  Wyoming 
counties. 

According  to  Harman,  12  coal  seams  are 
presently  being  worked  in  the  county,  pro- 
ducing 17  million  tons  of  coal  annually. 
Tonnage  production  does  not  Include  strip- 
ping and  augerlng. 

The  Department  of  Mines.  Harman  pointed 
out,  also  oi>erates  three  mine  rescue  stations 
in  the  county.  They  are  located  at  Keystone, 
Caretta  and  Superior.  A  fully-equipped  mine 
rescue  truck  is  kept  at  the  Superior  station 
and  Is  kept  in  readiness  to  answer  any  call. 

Roscoe  Mayberry,  of  Kimball,  was  recently 
appointed  safety  Instructor  for  the  Depart- 
ment in  McDowell  county. 

Aside  for  making  periodic  mine  inspections, 
the  inspectors  teach  mining  classes  for  pre- 
shlft  examinations;  supervise  examinations 
for  miner's  certificates;  investigate  serioiis 
and  fatal  mine  mishaps  and  assist  through- 
out the  state  in  mine  disasters. 

According  to  Harman,  the  men  are  on  call 
24  hours  per  day  for  anywhere  in  the  state. 
All  are  under  civil  service. 

The  department,  Harman  reports,  is  also 
trained  in  Civil  Defense  and  is  ready  to  take 
part  In  emergencies. 

McDowell  county's  famous  coal,  according 
to  the  local  Inspector-at-large,  is  taken  from 
heights  ranging  from  26  Inches  to  about  eight 
feet.  He  said  the  Department  expects  to 
place  at  least  three  new  mines  in  McDowell 
county  under  its  Inspection  supervision  with- 
in the  next  six  months. 

Harman  Identified  the  new  op>erations  as 
n.S.  Steel's  No.  6  mine  at  Gary;  Maitland 
mine  of  Pocahontas  Fuel  Company  and  the 
Shannon  Branch  mine  of  Semet-Solvay. 


New  Giants   Give   Coal   Competitive   Edge 
The  coal  industry's  newest  tools  have  be- 
come truly  gigantic  at  the  surface  mines. 

Where  coal  lies  close  to  the  surface,  it  is 
more  economical  to  remove  the  dirt  and 
rock,  take  out  the  coal,  and  then  reclaim 
the  land. 

For  this  Job  a  whole  family  of  mammoth 
power  shovels,  draglines  and  wheel  excava- 
tors have  been  developed. 

Surface — or  strip-mining  shovels  are  the 
largest  mobile  land  machines.  Each  new 
generation  dwarfs  its  forerunners — it  is  able 
to  dig  deeper  and  move  more  earth  at  lower 
cost.  The  biggest  machines  today  are  un- 
believably huge— 18.5  million  pounds,  tower- 
ing 220  feet  from  the  coal  seams  where  they 
work,  gobbling  180  cubic  yards  of  earth  every 
50  seconds  and  depositing  it  a  city  block 
away. 

They  use  enough  electricity  to  power  a  city 


of  15,000.  Even  though  such  a  machine  Is 
operated  by  one  man,  it  costs  $10  million  or 
more. 

The  operator  rides  five  stories  up  to  his 
control  room  in  an  elevator  that  rune 
through  the  center  pivot.  The  shovel  draws 
Its  electric  power  from  an  extension  cord  five 
Inches  in  diameter. 

Shovels  work  on  the  floor  of  the  pit;  giant 
draglines  sit  on  the  bank  above  It  and  re- 
move the  overburden  from  above  lowlying 
coal  seams,  taking  as  much  as  120  cubic 
yards  of  earth  per  bite.  In  some  mines, 
excavating  wheels  chew  up  3,500  cubic  ysu'ds 
of  earth  per  hour  and  dump  it  on  a  conveyor 
belt  which  drops  it  two  city  blocks  away. 

Once  the  coal  is  exposed  in  surface  mines, 
smaller  power  shovels  scoop  it  up  and  load 
it  into  huge  off-highway  trucks  for  the  trip 
to  nearby  preparation  plants  or  to  shipping 
points. 

Supplementing  underground  and  surface 
mining  methods  is  auger  mining,  a  procedure 
useful  in  hilly  areas  whei«  coal  seams  con- 
tinue under  rising  land  too  thick  for  eco- 
nomical surface  mining. 

By  any  method — underground,  surface, 
auger — almost  all  coal  is  now  mined  and 
handled  by  machines.  Machines  of  all  sort 
carry  it,  crush  it,  clean  it.  Efficient  modern 
devices  load  and  unload  coal -carrying  rail- 
road cars,  trucks,  barges  and  ships. 

Demand  Exceeds  Supply  in  Coal 

The  differential  between  the  Increase  in 
the  demand  for  bituminous  coal  and  the 
actual  rise  in  production  persisted  through 
December  1966  which  waa  marked  by  a 
slowing  down  of  the  tonnage  space.  Coal 
Age  reports  this  month. 

The  magazine  reports  that,  for  the  year,  de- 
mand was  up  over  5  percent,  while  output 
rose  slightly  less  than  three. 

Consequently,  when  the  year's  final  report 
is  made  production  will  probably  be  close  to 
530  million  tons  of  coal,  against  the  512  mil- 
lion in  1965. 

Compared  to  the  increase  of  18  million  in 
output,  the  Increase  in  demand  in  1966,  In- 
cluding exports,  was  nearly  25  million,  ac- 
cording to  Coal  Age.  The  magazine  predicts 
that  the  1967  Increase  will  be  modest — on  the 
order  of  that  in  1966. 


Coke  Ovens 

The  almost  unnoticed  remains  of  coke 
ovens  here  and  there  along  the  upper  parts 
of  Elkhorn  Valley  bear  mute  testimony  to 
the  early  development  of  the  coal  fields  in 
McDowell  county  and  the  Pocahontas 
district. 

When  coal  was  first  discovered  In  the 
southern  section  of  West  Virginia,  one  of  its 
principal  uses  was  In  the  smelting  of  iron 
and  other  metals.  In  order  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  the  coal  had  to  be  converted 
Into  almost  pure  carbon,  or  coke.  Hence, 
the  outdoor  ovens. 

Generating  Plants  Go  Wat  of  Coal 

Despite  the  advance  of  atomic  power,  most 
of  the  new  generating  plants  announced  or 
under  construction  by  electric  utilities  will 
be  fired  by  coal. 

A  survey  by  the  National  Coal  Policy  Con- 
ference, Inc.,  early  in  1966  showed  that  more 
than  75  power  plants,  burning  more  than  110 
million  tons  of  coal  annually,  are  expected  to 
be  built  by  1971. 

Looking  further  into  the  future,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  in  its  National  Power 
Survey  forecast  that  electric  utilities  in  1980 
would  require  500  million  tons  of  coal — they 
used  243  million  in  1965 — and  that  the  total 
1980  coal  market  would  be  800  million  tons. 

Coal's  hold  on  the  electric  utility  market 
has  been  bolstered  by  new  cost-cutting  tech- 
niques of  moving  coal  to  power  plants,  or 
moving  the  power  to  market. 


Increased  efficiency  in  mining  has  lowered 
the  cost  of  coal  at  mine  mouth,  and  many 
enormous  new  power  plants  bum  it  right 
there.  They  send  its  energy — coal  by  wire — 
to  markets  of  ten  hundreds  of  miles  away 
through  extra-high  voltage  transmission 
lines. 

Other  plants  use  the  new  railroading  tech- 
nique of  unit  trains.  Improvements  in 
barge  transportation — including  bigger 
barges,  more  powerful  towboats  and  im- 
proved Inland  waterways — are  also  lowering 
the  delivered  cost  of  coal.  ... 

New  Channel  Lets  Ship  Set  Record 

The  world's  largest  coal  port  this  week 
welcomed  the  world's  largest  coal  collier  on 
the  first  leg  of  her  maiden  voyage. 

Principals  in  coal's  latest  drama  were  the 
Hampton  Roads  port  at  Newport  News,  Va., 
and  the  coal  collier,  the  Cetra  Columbls. 
The  ship,  whose  home  port  is  Le  Havre, 
Prance,  received  a  welcome  like  no  other 
coal   collier  ever  had. 

Officials  from  France  fiew  in  on  Monday  to 
host  the  celebration.  On  hand  were  repre- 
sentatives from  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  the 
Interior  Department  and  scores  of  invited 
guests. 

After  a  lot  of  speech  making  and  happy 
comradery  by  the  assemblage,  the  huge 
ship  nearly  as  long  as  three  football  fields — 
took  on  the  first  of  what  Is  expected  to  be 
a  record  coal  cargo. 

The  tlO  million  Cetra  Coltimbls  has  an 
87.000-ton  capacity.  That's  a  lot  of  coal 
compared  to  the  average  25,000-ton  shipment 
that  leaves  Hampton  Roads  for  foreign  ports. 

After  taking  on  approximately  55,000  tons 
of  coal  at  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway 
pier  at  Newport  News,  the  ship  nosed  across 
Hampton  Roads  to  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railway  pier  at  Norfolk  at  high  tide  Tuesday. 

There  she  was  expected  to  take  on  enough 
coal  to  break  the  world's  record  of  72,132 
tons  of  coal  carried  by  one  ship.  That  record 
was  set  by  the  motor  vessel  Sigtlna  at  the 
N  and  W  pier  last  August  10. 

Channel  deepening  operations  prevented 
the  Cetra  Columbls  from  taking  on  a  full 
load  at  the  C  and  O  pier.  By  October,  the 
ship  will  take  a  full  cargo  from  Newport 
News. 

The  schedule  calls  for  eventual  transpor- 
tation of  a  million  tons_  a  year  In  regular 
monthly  runs  from  Newport  News  to  Le 
Havre. 

The  Cetra  Columbls  will  supply  coal 
primarily  for  a  new  French  power  plant. 
Electrlcite  de  France,  at  Le  Havre.  The 
Association  Technique  de  L'Importation 
Charbonniere,  the  French  organization  buy- 
ing the  coal,  has  chartered  the  ship  from 
Cetramar,  a  consortium  of  four  shipping 
companies. 

Because  she  is  a  "push  button"  ship,  the 
Cetra  Columbls  Is  manned  by  only  28  men. 
A  conventional  ship  of  the  same  size  would 
be  manned  by  hundred  or  more  men,  an 
official  reports. 

Coal  and  Energy 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  20th 
century  civilization  than  the  rapidly  multi- 
plying use  of  energy.  Modern  living  demands 
far  more  energy  per  capita  than  our  fathers 
used,  and  there  are  more  of  us  to  use  it. 
Total  consumption  of  energy  in  the  United 
States  more  than  doubled  from  1941  to  1965. 
The  cause  was  not  only  a  growing  population 
but  a  rising  standard  of  living,  including  a 
galaxy  of  new  gadgets  that  require  energy  to 
make  and  operate. 

To  meet  the  rising  demand  for  energy  now 
and  in  the  years  ahead,  the  American  econ- 
omy is  relying  more  and  more  on  a  fuel  that 
has  been  one  of  its  mainstays  for  more  than 
two  centuries — bituminous  coal. 
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West  Vxrcinia  Untversitt  Expebiment  Sta- 
tion Sats  Stbip  Mink  Reclamation  High 
MosGANTOWN,  w.  Va. — The  West  Virginia 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
repeated  today  tbat  surface  mine  operators 
In  West  Virginia  received  more  assistance 
tram  soil  conservation  (SC)  districts  In  1966 
than  ever  before. 

John  G.  Hall,  land  reclamation  specialist 
for  the  WVU  Station,  said  this  new  high  for 
establishing  vegetation  on  strip  mine  areas 
Is  encouraging.  He  points  out,  however,  tbat 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  improve  the  cur- 
rent situation  In  West  Virginia. 

The  State  Soil  Conservation  Office  in  Mor- 
gantown  notified  Hall  tbat  recent  figures 
from  the  SC  districts  in  West  Virginia  show 
tbat  the  districts  assisted  mine  operators  In 
planting  and  seeding  6,050  acres  during  the 
fiscal  1966  year.  This  compares  with  the 
previous  year's  record  of  4,324  acres. 

Last  week  the  experiment  station  an- 
nounced the  results  of  a  six-year  study  of 
reclaiming  strip  mine  spoil  areas.  The  study, 
appearing  In  a  recent  publication  (Station 
Bulletin  540)  reveals  the  total  number  of 
reclaimed  areas  has  been  increasing  steadily 
since  the  first  193  acres  were  planted  and 
seeded  between  1954  and  1958.  Now  the 
total  number  of  acres  has  reached  23,176. 

Under  the  present  program  the  SC  Service 
technician  develops  a  revegetatlon  plan  on 
each  permit  area  after  the  grading  is  com- 
pleted and  before  the  planting  Is  done.  The 
operator  has  the  choice  of  doing  his  own 
revegetatlon  work  according  to  this  plan  or 
he  may  contract  with  the  SC  district  to  do 
the  work.  At  the  present  time,  nearly  all  of 
the  revegetatlon  work  Is  being  done  by  the 
districts. 

In  conducting  the  six-year  study,  SCS  and 
the  WVU  Station  cooperated  by  making  a 
critical  evaluation  of  vegetation  growing  on 
the  different  areas.  They  made  actual  counta 
and  visual  estimates  to  determine  survival 
performance  and  stand  density  of  the  planted 
species. 

The  authors  of  the  publication  point  out 
that  the  primary  objective  of  planning  a 
strip  mine  area  Is  to  stabilize  the  surface 
area,  but  secondary  goals  also  include  screen- 
ing unsightly  areas,  growing  products  for  eco- 
nomic use  such  £is  hay  or  wood,  development 
of  a  wildlife  habitat  by  use  of  plants  that 
will  Increase  food  and  cover,  and  recreation. 
"Results  of  Revegetatlon  of  Strip  Mine 
Spoil  by  Conservation  Districts  In  West  Vir- 
ginia," was  authored  by  Ross  Mellinger, 
woodland  conservationist  for  the  SCS  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  Prank  W. 
Glover,  Jr.,  assistant  state  soil  conservation- 
ist for  the  SCS:  and  John  G.  Hall. 

King  Coal  Is  Taking  On  New  Faces,  Jobs 

Research  Is  mapping  the  route  for  bitumi- 
nous coal — in  many  Instances  putting  it  In 
market  places  where  it  has  never  been  befco^e. 

Coal  Is  still  America's  solid  fuel  buy,  but 
research  has  given  it  a  new  flair,  the  ability 
to  change  its  shape  to  suit  fuel  fashion 
demands. 

A  consumer  takes  coal  for  granted  when  he 
flips  an  electric  light  switch.  He  is  prob- 
ably the  same  casual  cool  consumer  who  In 
the  future  will  beat  and  cook  with  gas  pro- 
duced from  coal — and  run  his  car  on  gasoline 
extracted  from  coal. 

Coal  research  promises  other  services  at 
home  and  on  the  road.  It  is  the  primary  fuel 
for  the  electric  power,  of  course.  But  the 
great  flow  of  coal -derived  power  from  con- 
ventional steam-electric  generating  plants 
may  be  augmented  soon  by  wattage  from 
new  electricity  generating  systems — the 
simple  coal-based  fuel  cell  and  such  tongue 
twisters  as  magnetohydrodynamlcs  and  elec- 
trogasdynamlcs.  Because  of  the  higher  ef- 
ficiency in  the  conversion  of  coal  beat  to 
electricity  the  cost  of  electricity  from  oo«l 
will  be  lower. 

Current  coal  research  Is  versatile  enough 


to  aim  at  radically  new  uses  for  coal  at  the 
same  time  it  promotes  better  colI  use  by 
such  traditional  big  customers  as  power 
generation,  steelmakiag  and  industrial  proc- 
essing. Even  basic  coal  industry  operations 
that  reached  high  efficiency  years  ago  are 
making  fresh  advancas. 

The  importance  of  coal  to  the  nation's 
progress  has  stimulated  research  and  de- 
velopment on  a  wide  front  in  Industry  and 
government.  Focal  point  of  the  coal  indus- 
try's research  is  Bituminous  Coal  Research, 
Inc.,  an  NCA  afilllate  with  a  modern  labora- 
tory complex  at  MonioevlUe,  Pa. 

Individual  coal  companies  also  seek  coal 
Improvements  in  the  laboratory  and  field,  as 
do  industries  with  a  stake  in  coal. 

Governmental  ageEkCles  sponsoring  re- 
search to  assure  full  use  of  coal  as  a  natural 
resource  include  th*  U.S.  Office  of  Coal 
Research,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  state 
geological  surveys  and  coal  producing  states 
such  as  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and 
Alabama. 

A  cross-section  of  the  board  coverage  of 
research  activities  shows  up  In  laboratories 
of  Bituminous  Coal  Research,  Inc.  BCR's  pro- 
gram spans  coal  techaology  from  production 
to  use,  Unking  the  fact-finding  of  basic  re- 
search to  development  work  on  exciting  new 
applications  for  coal. 

Under  a  contract  with  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research,  BCR  has  a  key  role  in  a  program 
aimed  at  opening  a  vast  p>otentlal  market  for 
coal  through  gasification. 

Another  area  of  rasearch  by  BCR  Is  the 
control  of  air  pollutants  resulting  from  coal 
combustion.  Strict  air  pollution  control 
regulations  pose  a  threat  to  coal  by  severely 
limiting  both  the  permissible  sulfur  content 
and  the  emission  of  sulfur  oxides  from  coal- 
fired  plant  stacks. 

BCR  has  already  developed  a  laboratory- 
scale  process — known  as  catalytic  gas-phase 
oxidation — to  remove  sulfiu'  oxides  from  coal 
combustion  gases.  .  .  Research  on  other  pol- 
lutants is  also  under  way. 

And  as  a  part  of  the  Joint  coal-utility  in- 
dustry attack  on  air  pollution,  BCR  is  sup- 
porting research  to  determine  the  concen- 
trations at  which  pc^lutants  in  air  become 
a  hazard  to  people  and  property. 

BCR  is  also  attacking  another  coal-related 
pollution  problem — the  contamination  of 
streams  by  acid  waters  draining  from  coal 
mines. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 


UNITED  STATES-U.S.S.R.  CONSULAR 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
greatly  encouraged  by  President  John- 
son's remarks  yesterday  concerning  the 
pending  Consular  Convention  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  my  wish  that  the  Senate  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  issue  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

Ratification  of  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion has  become  one  of  the  least  under- 
stood, but  most  inflammatory,  topics  to 


come  before  the  Senate  in  many  years. 
There  is  so  little  that  the  general  public 
really  knows  about  this  issue  that  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  or  two  to  explain 
what  the  convention  is  all  about,  in  the 
hope  of  shedding  some  light  on  the 
problem. 

Admittedly.  Americans  who  travel  in 
Russia  do  so  at  their  own  risk.  The  risk 
of  this  travel,  however,  is  partly  our  own 
doing.  Without  the  ground  rules  set  out 
in  the  Consular  Convention,  the  Soviet 
Union  can  hold  an  American  citizen  in- 
communicado for  extended  periods. 
Under  the  Consular  Convention,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  from  1  to  3  days  in  which 
to  notify  otu:  consular  officials  that  an 
American  citizen  has  been  detained. 

The  Soviet  Union  then  must  allow  our 
U.S.  consul  access  to  an  American  citizen 
within  2  to  4  days.  This  access  must  be 
on  a  continuing  basis.  It  cannot  be  shut 
off  at  the  will  of  a  Soviet  official. 

At  this  time,  I  will  give  the  Senate  a 
chronological  outline  of  how  a  citizen 
of  the  State  of  Utah  was  treated  just  last 
fall.  I  speak  of  Craddock  M.  Gilmour, 
Jr.,  who  was  arrested  in  a  well-publicized 
case  on  charges  of  currency  black  mar- 
keting. His  companion,  Buel  Ray 
Wortham,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  also 
arrested  on  similar  charges  and  addi- 
tionally charged  with  the  theft  of  a 
souvenir  bear  from  a  Russian  hotel. 

The  men  were  arrested  on  October  1. 
On  the  6th,  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Mos- 
cow was  notified  that  the  two  Americans 
were  being  detained  in  Leningrad.  The 
first  visit  to  our  boys  was  made  by  a  con- 
sular official  stationed  in  Moscow  on 
October  11.  On  the  15th,  a  second  visit 
was  requested  by  our  officials  who  had 
to  travel  from  Moscow  to  Leningrad. 
Pei-mission  for  the  visit  was  denied. 

On  October  28,  the  second  visit  was 
finally  permitted,  although  at  no  time 
could  the  boys  be  interviewed  together. 
Their  consular  contacts  were  always 
separate  from  each  other,  and  at  no 
time  could  our  Embassy  man  talk  about 
the  specifics  of  the  charges  or  the  case. 

On  November  11.  the  Americans  were 
again  visited.  On  November  23,  the 
fourth  visit  was  requested  and  finally 
granted  on  November  26.  On  November 
30,  our  officials  were  denied  access  to 
Gilmour  and  Wortham.  but  on  December 
1,  Wortham  was  visited  by  a  U.S.  ofiBcial. 

On  December  2,  Gilmour  was  released 
on  bail,  pending  a  trial.  On  the  8th 
U.S.  officials  visited  Wortham,  who  for 
some  reason  was  denied  bail.  However, 
now  that  he  has  been  convicted  of  vari- 
ous charges  and  sentenced  to  3  years  in 
a  work  camp,  he  has  been  released  on 
bail  pending  an  appeal  of  his  case  to  a 
higher  Soviet  court.  This  is  an  unprece- 
dented action  in  Soviet  legal  matters, 
which  may  indicate  that  they,  too,  want 
better  relations  with  the  United  States. 

On  December  9,  American  consular 
officials  again  visited  Wortham  in  his  jail 
cell  in  Leningrad.  On  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, the  court  again  granted  permis- 
sion for  an  American  to  visit  Wortham, 
but  access  to  Gilmour  was  denied. 

On  December  21,  following  a  "trial." 
both  men  were  sentenced.  Gilmour  was 
fined  and  left  the  country  on  the  23d. 

With  the  proposed  Consular  Conven- 
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tion  in  force,  these  two  young  American 
tourists  would  not  have  had  to  undergo 
the  continuous  solitary  confinement  for 
such  an  extended  period.  Young  Gil- 
mour related,  on  his  return  to  America 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year,  that 
he  was  continually  questioned  during  his 
confinement;  that  he  had  no  access  to 
legal  counsel;  that  he  had  few  letters; 
and  that  he  had  little  hope  except  that 
which  he  was  given  by  the  periodically 
allowed  visits  by  a  consular  official  who 
had  to  travel  from  Moscow. 

The  responsibility  for  assuring  better 
protection  of  American  citizens  traveling 
in  Russia  rests  first  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  But,  there  is  a  responsibility  now 
resting  with  the  U.S.  Senate — that  of 
doing  all  within  our  power  to  provide  the 
vehicle  with  which  our  diplomats  can  be 
armed  to  enforce  binding  sigreements. 

There  are  other  facets  to  the  Consular 
Convention  which  benefit  both  countries. 
Paragraph  2  of  article  7  provides  that 
development  of  commercial,  cultural,  and 
economic  relations  between  the  two  na- 
tions will  receive  high  priority.  A  con- 
sular representative  in  Leningrad,  where 
much  additional  travel  and  commerce  of 
the  two  nations  would  take  place,  would 
provide  an  excellent  distribution  point 
for  information  about  America,  for  our 
various  publications,  and  an  official  office 
to  assist  any  citizen  with  any  problem. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  It  Is  likely 
that  no  more  than  one  consulate  would 
be  opened  In  each  country.  This  could 
not  conceivably  create  a  serious  security 
risk  to  the  United  States.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  when  you  consider  that  we 
ah'eady  have,  as  President  Johnson  said 
yesterday,  452  Soviet  officials  with  diplo- 
matic immunity  In  the  United  States. 
An  additional  15  or  20  Russian  officials 
could  be  expected  to  staCf  a  consulate. 
Mr.  Hoover's  comments  certainly  do  not 
Indicate  that  a  grave  security  problem 
will  present  Itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  ex- 


treme rightwing  in  America  would  have 
our  citizens  believe  that  the  country  will 
be  flooded  with  spies  and  subversive 
agents.  I  have  in  my  office  several  dozen 
telegrams  and  letters  nearly  all  of  which 
contain  the  same  thread  of  fear  instilled 
in  the  writers  by  rightwing  propaganda. 
Perhaps  if  Mr.  Hoover  would  accept  an 
invitation  to  appear  in  an  open  Senate 
hearing,  we  could  finally  lay  to  rest  the 
fears  about  a  new  wave  of  Communist 
espionage  which  it  is  charged  would  re- 
sult from  ratification  of  the  Consular 
Convention. 

Mr.  President,  recently  there  has  been 
considerable  talk  in  favor  of  bridge  build- 
ing with  the  East.  An  exceptional  op- 
portunity is  at  hand  to  do  more  than  Just 
talk  about  this  ideal. 

The  Senate  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, after  full  discussion  in  open  de- 
bate, to  vote  on  the  treaty.  Certainly, 
when  all  of  the  facts  can  be  discussed, 
the  treaty  should  then  be  ratified.  My 
wishes  are  certainly  shared  by  a  ma- 
jority of  thinking  Americans  who  real- 
ize that  the  United  States  will  reap  great 
benefits  from  the  Consular  Convention. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  February  6, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  3,  1967: 

In  ths  Natt 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6231, 
Rear  Adm.  John  M.  Lee,  VS.  Navy,  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  within  the  contemplation  of 
said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  bo 
serving. 

In  the  An  Force 

The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  David  Wade,  FR1582  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gten.  Waymond  A.  Davis,  FR1470  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  assigned 
to  positions  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  in  the  grade  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Theodore  R.  Milton,  FR2026, 
RegtUar  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  B.  Kieffer,  FR1409,  Reg- 
vUar  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Cten.  Charles  H.  Terbune,  Jr.,  FR3424, 
Regular  Air  Force. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  Is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  Uiat 
the  Senate  stand  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  February  3,  1967: 

Department  of  Labor 

James  J.  Reynolds,  of  New  York,  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Labor. 

Thomas  R.  Donahue,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Twentieth  Anniveraary  of  Radio  Station 
WAVA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  VIBGINXA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  3. 1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  mes- 
sage of  congratulations  to  radio  station 
WAVA  on  the  occasion  of  Its  20th  anni- 
versary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follotrs: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
cite  a  public  service  in  the  metropolitan 
Washington  area  with  which  I  am  certain 
you  are  familiar.    I  refer  to  WAVA,  the  first 


and  only  "All  News"  Radio  station  in  the 
Washington-Virginia-Maryland  area,  now 
celebrating  its  20tb  Anniversary.  Special 
recognition  upon  this  is  due  to  the  outstand- 
ing efTorts  of  its  President,  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Arundel,  who  founded  this  all-news  broad- 
cast service  here. 

The  concept  of  all  news  radio  is  a  com- 
plete departure  from  the  usual  pre-pro- 
gramed  musical  format  of  radio  stations 
with  news  at  the  hour  and  half  hour.  This 
unique  station  must  be  able  to  respond  to 
any  dUBculty  the  moment  It  arises  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  a  constant  flow  of 
informative,  factual  and  Interesting  mate- 
rial. WAVA  has  many  times  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  so  respond. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  occurred 
during  the  Blizzard  of  W.  WAVA  then 
went  Into  a  full  time  News  Alert,  providing 
a  constant  means  of  mass  communication 
to  the  people  of  this  area.  WAVA  reporters 
worked  hand  In  band  with  area  police,  fire 
department  and  military  helicopter  rescue 
services  giving  stranded  listeners  at  home, 
office  and  In  their  cars  asstirance  and  news 
of  the  Blizzard  situation. 

WAVA  has  established  a  system  by  which 


Metropolitan  area  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments may,  by  using  a  special  priority  code, 
communicate  with  the  listening  audience. 
This  was  demonstrated  during  the  recent 
Autumn  flooding  In  areas  around  Wash- 
ington as  over  six  Inches  of  rain  fell  in  a 
few  hours.  Area  police  and  fire  departments 
then  broadcast  Uve  over  WAVA  facts  im- 
portant to  the  safety  of  life  and  property. 

These,  of  course,  are  more  dramatic  ex- 
amples. The  station's  day  to  day  value  la 
that  in  this  news-oriented  area  citizens  now 
have  a  means  of  staying  Informed  on  what 
is  taking  place  In  the  city,  the  nation,  and 
the  world  simply  by  tuning  to  780  on  their 
AM  radio  dial,  or  105.1  on  FM.  They  do  not 
have  to  wait  for  a  certain  time  of  day  or 
for  the  printing  of  a  newspaper,  although 
Mr.  Arundel  Is  the  first  to  say  that  no  broad- 
cast news  service  vrtU  ever  be  but  a  poor 
Imitation  of  the  depth  reporting  of  a  good 
neswpaper. 

I'm  sure,  Mr.  President,  you  will  Join  me 
In  extending  sincere  congratulationa  to  a 
pioneering  effort  that  has  achieved  success, 
not  only  financially,  but  more  importantly 
as  a  public  service  to  the  citizens  of  the 
national  capital  area. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that  wait 
for  Him,  to  the  soul  that  seeketh  Him.— 
Lamentations  3:  25. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  whose  love 
is  eternal  and  whose  patience  never 
ends.  In  all  quietness  of  mind  and  sin- 
cerity of  heart  we  wait  upon  Thee.  Fill 
us  with  Thy  holy  spirit  that  this  day 
may  be  a  good  day  and  this  week  a  great 
week.  Purify  our  hearts  from  every  vain 
and  sinful  thought  and  prepare  our 
spirits  to  live  with  Thee  and  to  work  for 
the  welfare  of  our  beloved  Nation. 

Strong  in  Thee,  may  we  receive  power 
to  think  good  thoughts,  strength  to  tri- 
umph over  temptation,  a  heart  to  love 
our  fellow  man,  and  a  mind  to  do  our 
duty  to  ourselves,  to  others,  and  to  Thee. 

Grant  unto  us  the  confidence  to  say 
"yes"  to  what  is  good;  the  courage  to  say 
"no"  to  what  Is  evU  and  the  insight  to 
know  the  difference.  So  may  Thy  will  be 
done  in  us  and  in  all  men— through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  2,  1967,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  6.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
print  entitled  "The  Federal  System  as  Seen 
by  Federal  Aid  OfflclaU." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
80-843.  appointed  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr. 
DoKimcK  to  attend  the  International 
Labor  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  June  7-29.  1967. 


TRAILS  FOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tionwide system  of  trails  for  hiking,  bi- 
cycle riding,  and  horseback  riding.  This 
bUl  is  the  outgrowth  of  2  years  of  study 


by  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Agriculture,  which  culminated  in  a  re- 
port entitled  "Trails  for  America."  This 
legislation  was  recommended  to  us  by 
the  President  in  his  message  of  January 
30  on  protecting  our  national  heritage. 

Three  types  of  trails  would  be  pro- 
moted under  the  provisions  of  this  bill: 
national  scenic  trails,  trails  on  Federal 
and  State  park  and  forest  lands,  and 
trails  in  and  around  metropolitan  areas. 
Immediate  authorization  is  proposed 
for  four  national  scenic  trails:  First,  the 
famous  Appalachian  Trail  now  In  use 
and  stretching  2,000  miles  from  Maine  to 
Georgia;  second,  the  Potomac  Heritage 
Trail,  following  the  Potomac  River  from 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Into  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia;  third,  the  Continen- 
tal Divide  Trail,  going  down  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  Canada  to  New  Mexico; 
and  fourth,  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  along 
the  backbone  of  the  Cascade  and  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  from  the  Canadian 
to  the  Mexican  border.  Other  proposed 
national  scenic  trails  would  be  studied. 
The  bill  directs  various  Federal  land 
management  agencies  to  develop  recrea- 
tion trails  on  the  areas  that  they  ad- 
minister and  encourages  States  to  do 
likewise.  It  encourages  States  and  other 
local  goverrunents  to  use  land  and  water 
conservation  funds  to  develop  trails  in 
and  near  urban  centers. 

A  special  section  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  other 
Federal  agencies  having  jurisdiction  over 
utility  rights-of-way  to  develop  effective 
procedures  to  use  such  properties  for 
trail  routes  wherever  practicable. 

I  long  have  had  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  trails  of  America  for  the 
enjoyment  of  our  people.  In  recent  years 
I  have  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  the  great  Appalachian  Trail,  which 
stretches  2,000  miles  from  Mount  Katah- 
din,  Maine,  to  Springer  Moimtain,  Ga., 
for  the  trail  passes  through  my  district 
and  affords  our  people  its  pleasures  and 
its  benefits. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  is  one  of  the 
truly  great  achievements  of  volunteers 
in  American  outdoor  recreation.  First 
envisioned  in  1921  by  Benton  MacKaye, 
it  was  built,  section  by  section,  through 
the  years  by  the  volunteer  labor  of  in- 
dividual citizens  who  believed  in  his  con- 
cept. Essentially  completed  by  1937,  it 
has  since  been  maintained  by  these  same 
volunteers  and  enjoyed  by  millions  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Today,  the  Appalachian  Trail  Confer- 
ence, composed  of  some  65  member  clubs, 
works  with  the  Forest  Service,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, private  companies,  and  many 
private  property  owners  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  trail. 

As  our  economy  has  grown,  however, 
increasing  pressure  has  arisen  to  develop 
the  lands  over  which  the  Appalachian 
Trail  passes.  Ttie  informal  arrange- 
ments which  sufficed  in  an  earlier  era  no 
longer  will  protect  the  trail. 
The  bill  I  proposed  has  as  one  of  its 


first  missions  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Appalachian  Trail.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be  made 
responsible  for  its  protection  and  admin- 
istration. He  will  first  set  up  an  Appa- 
lachian Trail  Advisory  Council.  Worlc. 
ing  with  the  States,  local  governments, 
and  private  owners,  and  especially  with 
the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  he 
then  will  estabUsh  and  publish  the  offl- 
cial  route  of  the  Appalachian  Trail.  He 
next  will  obtain  agreements  protecting 
the  trail  route  or,  if  necessary,  will  pur- 
chase  the  land  or  easement  needed  to 
protect  the  trail  route  for  its  entire 
length.  Once  the  trail  is  protected,  the 
Secretary  will  be  authorized  to  work  out 
agreements  with  the  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, the  trail  conference,  and 
other  interested  parties  to  maintain  the 
trail.  The  same  procedure  would  be  fol- 
lowed in  establishing  all  national  scenic 
trails. 

The  trail  program  I  propose  here  today 
is  a  truly  cooperative  program  which 
will  welcome  the  efforts  of  all.  Those 
many  citizens  who  have  counted  their 
volunteer  labor  on  the  trail  as  theii 
greatest  outdoor  experience  can  be  as- 
sured that  we  intend,  in  this  legislation, 
to  guarantee  them  the  continued  op- 
portunity for  such  creative  contributions 
to  the  outdoor  recreation  heritage  of  our 
Nation. 

Hiking  and  bicycle  riding  are  simple 
pleasures  within  the  economic  reach  of 
all  American  citizens  and  are  more  re- 
laxing than  traveling  by  automobile  on 
crowded  roads.  In  this  program  a  little 
money  goes  a  long  way  and  provides 
much  recreational  opportunity.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  we  should  give  careful  thought 
to  establishing  a  nationwide  system  of 
trails. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CORRECT  SALARY 
AND  CLASSIFICATION  INEQUI- 
TIES OP  LEVEL  1  TO  5  EMPLOYEES 
IN  THE  POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
r^m  Eirks . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  will  cor- 
rect serious  salary  and  classification 
Inequities  adversely  affecting  postal 
clerks,  letter  carriers,  and  other  em- 
ployees in  salary  levels  1  to  5  of  the 
postal  field  service.  These  Inequities 
originated  with  PubUc  Law  84-68  en- 
acted in  1955  and  were  continued  in  sub- 
sequent postal  salary  laws,  particularly 
Public  Law  87-793  of  1962. 

This  bUl  will  elevate  postal  clerks,  let- 
ter carriers,  and  other  employees  pres- 
ently in  PFS  salary  levels  1  through  5, 
one  level.  The  legislation  proposes  to 
eliminate  two  salary  steps  in  each  level. 
However,  the  bUl  will  also  make  certain 
that  the  most  experienced  and  semor 
employees  in  existing  steps  11  and  12- 
whlch  are  being  eliminated— receive 
equitable  salary  adjustments  with  tho« 
employees  converted  to  step  10  of  eacn 
new  salary  level. 
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The  correction  of  long-existing  salary 
inequities  which  find  postal  clerks  and 
other  employees  with  less  experience  and 
years  of  service  receiving  the  same  or 
higher  salaries  than  the  more  experi- 
enced and  senior  employees  in  the  same 
type  of  work  will  also  be  accomplished  by 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  Postal 
employees  would  be  converted  to  appro- 
priate steps  of  the  new  higher  salary  lev- 
els consistent  with  total  years  of 
creditable  postal  service. 

This  proposed  reclajsslficatlon  and  ele- 
vation of  postal  positions  presently  in 
levels  1  to  5  is  not  basically  a  salary  in- 
crease but  rather  a  long-overdue  correc- 
tion of  pay  inequities  among  postal 
clerks  and  other  employees  in  the  lower 
salary  levels  of  the  postal  service  that  we 
must  depend  on  to  efficiently  move  the 
ever-increasing  record  volumes  of  mall. 

It  is  my  hope  the  90th  Congress  will 
give  early  consideration  to  this  most  Im- 
portant remedial  legislation  and  enact  It 
Into  law  during  this  first  session. 


CURTAILING  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
day the  pressure  moimts  on  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  In  coimection  with  our 
commitment  in  southeast  Asia  and  the 
resulting  involvement  of  our  country  in 
this  bloody  conflict.  More  and  more  peo- 
ple are  becoming  adsmiant  and  demand- 
ing, making  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
us  to  stand  firm  with  our  national  lead- 
ership. For  my  part,  and  the  leadership 
of  my  party,  the  record  is  clear. 

But  when  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
appoints  himself  as  a  one-man  state  de- 
partment, touring  the  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope, and  when  from  these  meetings 
statements  leak  concerning  peace  over- 
tures and  dealing  with  matters  of  our  na- 
tional policy,  restricted  by  tradition  and 
for  practical  good  reason  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet,  It  becomes  more 
difficult  and  politically  more  imcomfort- 
able  to  stand  firm  behind  the  President. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  responsibilities 
and  demands  of  the  Congress  itself  would 
be  challenge  enough  to  supply  adequate 
reward.  Therefore,  I  beg  of  my  col- 
leagues not  to  go  abroad  among  foreign 
governments,  generating  Implications 
that  lead  to  a  loss  of  faith  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

If  we  want  to  run  for  President,  let  ua 
do  it  here  among  our  voters.  If  we  want 
to  reshape  our  foreign  policy,  let  us  do  It 
with  the  tools  and  mechanisms  which  we 
have  at  hand. 


AID  TO  INDIA  VITAL 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 

1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  helping 
hand  of  this  country  has  always  gone 
out  to  those  in  need.  As  long  as  we 
have  the  means,  we  have  been  willing  to 
share  oiu-  abundance  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note,  therefore,  that  we  are  going 
ahead  with  plans  to  supply  more  than 
half  of  the  10  million  tons  of  wheat  and 
grain  sorghmns  which  India  must  have 
from  outside  sources  this  year  if  it  is  to 
prevent  widespread  malnutrition  and 
starvation  because  of  the  devastating 
drought  last  year. 

Some  of  our  shipments  have  already 
gone  forward.  Others  will  follow.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  we  can  make 
these  shipments  imder  existing  legisla- 
tion, but  the  President  Is  seeking  a  joint 
resolution  from  Congress  to  authorize 
part  of  our  commitment.  Based  upon 
our  history  of  responsiveness  to  hmnan 
needs,  I  feel  confident  that  such  a  reso- 
lution will  be  approved. 

There  is  an  old  adage  about  giving 
a  man  a  fish  and  you  feed  him  for  a  day ; 
teach  him  how  to  fish  and  you  feed  him 
for  life.  I,  for  one,  feel  that  we  are  not 
making  a  handout  to  our  India  friends, 
which  is  only  a  short-term  solution  to 
the  food  problems  of  that  nation.  By 
making  the  wheat  and  grain  sorghums 
available  in  this  critical  period,  we  are 
assisting  this  country  at  a  time  when  it 
is  developing  its  own  program  of  self- 
help  which  is  so  vital  and  necessary  to 
the  long-range  solution  to  the  food  prob- 
lem In  India. 

Progress  is  already  being  made  in  agri- 
cultural reform  in  India;  and  there  is 
more  Interest  in  improving  that  nation's 
farming  potential  and  related  activities 
than  ever  before. 

We  are  helping  the  people  of  India  to 
help  themselves,  and  in  meeting  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  member  of  the  family 
of  nations,  we  are  encouraging  other 
coimtries  to  be  more  diligent  in  sharing 
the  burden  of  reducing  himger  and  pri- 
vation wherever  they  plague  the  land. 


MUST  THE  EXECUTIVE  OBEY 
THE  LAW? 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an 
enactment  of  the  Congress  really  binding 
upon  the  Executive? 

That  is  the  fimdamental  question  In 
an  important  confrontation  between  the 
two  branches  of  Goverrunent  over  a  $9 
million  shipment  of  vegetable  oil  tmder 
Public  Law  480  to  Yugoslavia  at  subsi- 
dized credit  terms. 

On  the  same  day  that  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk,  acting  of  course  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive, announced  in  a  letter  to  me  that 
"the  United  States  is  proceeding  with  the 
sale  as  agreed,"  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  acting  of  course  for 
the  Congress,  announced  that  Govern- 
ment funds  should  not  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 


While  the  amount  of  money  Is  com- 
paratively small,  the  fundamental  Issue 
over  separation  of  powers  is  large — at 
ICEist  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  believe  in 
the  supremacy  of  law. 

In  my  view,  the  Executive  must  obey 
the  law. 

Here  Is  the  text  of  the  opinion  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  together  with  per- 
tinent correspondence  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

OOICFTROIXSR    OENXRAL 

or  THx  TTntted  States. 
Wtuhington,  DC,  February  2, 1967. 
The  Honorable  the  Secsetabt  or  Aobicui.- 

TDBE, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Secretabt:  Reference  Is  made 
to  our  letter  of  December  20,  1966,  8-146820, 
and  enclosure,  to  you,  and  your  reply  thereto 
dated  December  22,  1966,  concerning  the 
sale  of  commodities  to  Yugoslavia  under  title 
IV  of  PubUc  Law  480. 

We  are  advised  Ihat  under  two  agreement* 
shipments  would  be  made  to  Yugoalavla 
under  title  IV  of  Public  Law  480.  One  ship- 
ment would  consist  of  vegetable  oU  under  an 
agreement  signed  on  or  about  AprU  11,  1966. 
and  the  other  shipment  would  consist  of 
wheat.  As  far  as  is  known,  no  agreement 
has  been  signed  in  regard  to  the  wheat,  nor 
has  a  Purchase  Authorization  been  Issued  In 
regard  to  the  vegetable  oil. 

The  view  has  been  expressed  that  either 
shipment  would  be  a  violation  of  law  be- 
cause of  the  following  proviso  in  title  in  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1967,  Pub.  L. 
89-556,  80  Stat.  702: 

"Provided,  That  no  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formiUate  or  ad- 
minister programs  for  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  pursuant  to  Title  I  or  IV 
of  Public  Law  480,  83rd  Congress,  as  amended, 
to  any  nation  tphich  sells  or  fumiahea  or 
which  permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  to  transport  to  North  Vietnam  any 
equipment,  materials  or  commodities,  so 
long  as  North  Vietnam  is  governed  by  a  Com- 
munist regime."    (Emphasis  added.) 

Our  views  on  the  legality  of  the  propoeed 
shipments  have  been   requested. 

As  we  understand  it,  medical  supplies  are 
being  shipped  from  Yugoslavia  to  North 
Vietnam  by  an  organization  known  as  the 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Assistance  to 
the  People  of  North  Vietnam.  It  is  alao  our 
understanding  that  this  Committee  is  ct»n- 
prlsed  of  the  following  organizations:  The 
Socialist  Alliance,  the  Trade  Union  Federa- 
tion, the  Association  of  Veterans  Federations, 
The  Youth  Federation,  The  Yugoslavian  Red 
Cross,  The  Student  Union,  The  Conference 
of  Social  Activities  for  Women,  and  The  Yu- 
goslavian League  for  Peace  and  Independence 
and  Equality  of  Peoples.  The  medical  sup- 
plies consist  of  donations  of  blood  and  vol- 
untary contributions  of  medicines  and  ban- 
dages which  are  consigned  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Red  Cross. 

The  DepEU'tment  of  State  advised  us,  in 
effect,  that  it  has  determined  that  the  Yugo- 
slav Coordinating  Committee  is  not  part  of 
the  Yugoslav  Government,  and  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  question  such  determination. 
The  question  that  arises  is  whether  the 
appropriation  limitation  in  the  above-quoted 
proviso  applies  only  to  a  nation,  the  govern- 
ment of  which  trades  with,  or  furnishes  sup- 
plies to,  North  Vietnam,  or  whether  It  in- 
cludes countries  or  nations  whose  private 
citizens  trade  with,  or  furnish  supplies  to. 
North  ^^etnam.  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion depends  upon  the  meaning  to  be  given 
the  term  "nation"  as  It  appears  in  the  pro- 
viso. 

The  term  "nation"  Is  not  defined  in  the 
proviso  or  elsewhere  in  the  appropriation  act. 
However,  the  proviso  applies  to  programs  for 
the  sale  by  the  United  States  of  comxnodlttee 
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under  titles  I  and  IV  oX  PubUc  Law  480 
wherein  the  term  "nation"  Is  used  In  more 
than  one  context.  It  appears  that  the  term 
"nation"  ae  used  In  Public  Law  480  Ifl,  In 
some  cases,  synonymous  with  "government 
ol  nations,"  and  In  other  cases  la  used  In  a 
broader  sense.  For  example,  section  101  of 
Public  Law  480  provides  that : 

"The  President  la  authorized  to  negotiate 
and  carry  out  agreements  with  friendly  na- 
ttona  •  •  •.  In  negotiating  such  agree- 
ments the  President  shall — 

"(a)     take    reasonable    precautions  • 
to  assiire  that  sales  under  this  Act  will  not 
unduly     disrupt  .  .  -  normal     patterns     of 
commercial  trade  with  friendly  countries;' 
{Emphasis  added.) 

Thus.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  term  "coun- 
tries" m  paragraph  (a),  which  Is  synony- 
mous with  the  word  "naUon,"  Is  used  to  re- 
fer not  merely  to  trade  with  governments 
but  also  to  private  trade.  Foreign  curren- 
cies accruing  under  title  I  may  be  used  for 
purposes  specified  In  section  104  which  In- 
clude "promoting  balanced  economic  devel- 
opment and  trade  among  nations."  (section 
l54(e) ).  For  these  purposes  we  understand 
that  loans  are  made  to  United  States  buBlnesa 
firms  for  business  development  and  trade 
expansion  In  such  countries  and  to  domes- 
Uc  or  foreign  firms  for  estabUshment  of  fa- 
culties for  aiding  In  the  utilization  of  and 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities. Also,  under  section  104(g)  cur- 
rencies may  be  used  for  loans  made  through 
established  banking  facilities  of  the  friendly 
"naUon"  from  which  the  foreign  currency 
was  obtained.  We  understand  that  the 
bonking  facIUtles  are  not  limited  to  govern- 
ment-owned banks. 

In  tltie  IV.  as  well,  language  is  used  which 
makes  clear  that  the  use  of  the  term  "nation- 
therein  Is  not  confined  to  governments  of 
nations.  For  example,  section  401  discloses 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  title  Is  "to 
assist  the  economic  development  of  friendly 
nations  by  providing  long  term  credit  for 
nurchasee  of  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities for  domestic  consumption  during 
periods  of  economic  development  so  that 
ttie  resources  and  manpower  of  such  na- 
tions may  be  utilized  more  effectively  •  •  •.' 
Also,  In  providing  authorization  for  agree- 
ments with  the  private  trade  It  Is  provided 
that  such  agreements  shall  thereby  assist 
"the  development  of  the  economies  of 
frtendly  nations." 

The  term  "nation"  standing  alone  u  am- 
biguous. However,  as  used  In  Article  I. 
section  8.  clause  3  of  the  Constitution,  it 
has  been  held  to  mean  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  as  weU  as  its  government.  See  42 
Opinions  of  Attorney  General,  No.  14.  page  6. 
Further,  the  word  "country"  Is.  In  effect, 
synonymous  with  "nation."  In  Burnet  v. 
Chicago  Portrait  Co..  285  U.S.  1,  the  Court 
stated  that  the  term  "foreign  country"  Is  not 
a  technical  or  artificial  one.  and  the  sense  In 
which  It  Is  used  In  a  statute  must  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation. 

The  pertinent  legislative  history  of  the 
proviso  In  question  discloses  that  It  was  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  subsequently  Included  In  the  ap- 
propriation bUl  as  passed  by  the  Hotise.  In 
offering  the  proviso,  the  sponsor  thereof 
made  the  foUowing  statements  (Conghes- 
sioNAL  Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  7,  p.  8970) : 

"Mr.  PiNDLiT.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
most  distressing  aspects  of  the  Vietnam  war 
is  the  shipping  that  goes  into  North  Vietnam 
to  nourish  and  equip  the  Communist  forces 
that  are  Involved  in  direct  engagement  with 
our  own  boys.  This  flow  of  shipping  comes 
in  both  free  world  and  Communist  bottoms. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  try  to 
tighten  wp  a  bit  on  that  shipping. 

"It  Is  my  understanding  that  some  of  the 
shipping  that  goes  into  North  Vietnam  Is 
carried  on  Commimlst  ships,  but  Is  supplied 
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or  furnished  by  free  world  nations,  and  vice 
versa. 

"This  amendment  would  cut  both  ways. 
It  would  cut  off  from  concessional  sale  ad- 
vantage under  title  I  or  title  IV  of  Public 
Law  480  any  nation  that  either  sells,  fur- 
nishes or  provides  any  commodities,  equip- 
ment or  supplies  to  Korth  Vietnam  or  per- 
mits ships  under  its  registry  or  aircraft  under 
its  registry  to  ship  the  same. 

"This  Is  a  rather  modest  step,  but  a  step 
which  Is  presently  available  to  the  House. 
Even  though  It  falls  far  short  of  what  I  am 
sure  most  of  us  would  desire  in  cutting  back 
on  shipping  into  North  Vietnam,  it  seems  to 
me  a  healthy  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
I  urge  support  for  the  amendment."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

From  this  explanation  of  the  proviso,  it  is 
clear  that  its  intended  purpose  was  to 
"tighten  up"  or  cut  baclc  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam.  In  other  words  the  intended  pur- 
pose Of  the  proviso  was  to  help  cut  off  the 
furnishing  of  supplies  to  North  Vietnam  by, 
in  effect,  prohibiting  titles  I  and  IV  Public 
Law  480  s&les  to  countries  that  furnished 
such  supplies. 

We  note  that  a  point  of  order  was  raised 
against  the  proviso  by  Mr.  Whltten  and  In 
connection  therewith  he  made  the  following 
statement: 
"Mr.  Whitten.  *  •  • 

"I  serve  on  the  Defense  Appropriation 
Committee.  I  have  tried  repeatedly  to  get 
action  taken  In  this  area  hoping  to  prevent 
all  shipping  in  this  area,  particularly  of  all 
materials  which  help  the  enemy  *  *  *."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

Although  Mr.  Whltten  Insisted  on  his  point 
of  order  for  other  reasons,  he  made  It  clear 
that  he  had  tried  to  get  action  In  this  area 
to  prevent  all  shipping  of  all  materials. 

Hearings  were  subsequently  held  on  the 
proviso  (as  passed  by  the  House)  before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, United  States  Senate  (Supple- 
mental Hearing  for  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions for  Fiscal  Year  1967).  During  these 
hearings  the  following  relevant  statements 
were  made  in  connection  with  the  proviso: 
"Mr.  Mann.     •  •  • 

«  •  •  •  • 

"I  shoiild  like  to  make  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  no  dlffictilty  with 
the  suggestion  that  Shipping  and  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  by  potential  food-fca'-free- 
dom  recipients  Is  a  factor  that  should  be 
taken  Into  account  In  deciding  upon  a  pro- 
gram. If  the  Plndley  Eunendment  were  mod- 
ified to  give  the  President  discretion  on  na- 
tional Interest  grovmds,  we  would  have  no 
difficulty  with  It,  but  In  Its  present  form  the 
amendment  affords  no  flexibility  at  all. 

"POSSIBLE    ALTEBNATIVE    AMENDMENT 


"Alternatively,  the  administration  would 
have  less  difficulty  with  a  bill  which,  even 
though  It  did  not  vest  in  the  President  dis- 
cretionary authority,  limited  the  sanctions  to 
any  country  exporting  arms  and  other  stra- 
tegic materials  to  North  Vietnam.  There  are 
a  number  of  reasons  why  we  think  changes 
of  the  nature  I  have  suggested  are  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  U.S.  national 
interests: 

"First,  the  amendment  as  It  Is  now  drafted 
applies  to  governments  which  have  any  ex- 
port trade  with  North  Vietnam  no  matter 
how  small  or  nonatrateglc,  and  no  matter 
how  Important  It  might  be  for  the  United 
States  to  help  that  country  meet  Its  food 
requirements. 

"For  example,  we  have  no  information  that 
India,  which  Is  by  far  the  largest  food-for- 
freedom  recipient,  has  currently  any  trade 
with  North  Vietnam.  It  does  ship  Jute  bags 
to  Cuba,  for  example,  and  It  would  seem  to 
us  unwise  to  Introduce  the  element  of 
whether  it  was  legally  possible  to  meet  the 
threatened  famine  In  India  because  the 
Government  there  shipped  or  might  ship 
some  Jute  bags  to  Ouba  or  to  North  Vietnam. 


"scope  of  pkesent  amendment 

"Senator  Holxand.  This  covers  not  only 
government  shipments  but  also  private  ship. 
ments;  does  it  not? 

"Mr.  Mann.  That  is  not  clear.  Senator. 
Our  lawyers  have  construed  this,  and  thett 
is  some  considerable  ground,  1  think,  for  de- 
tMte.  to  apply  it  to  govemment-to-govem. 
ment  transactions. 

"The  bill,  as  it  is  now  worded,  the  pending 
amendment,  I  think,  leaves  it  somewhat  un- 
clear. 

"Senator  Houjind.  Do  you  think  it  ought 
to  be  clarified  If  the  amendment  be  changed 
In  the  Senate  or  by  conference  so  as  to  make 
the  prohibition  applicable  to  recipients  of 
Public  Law  480  aid  who  ship  military  stra- 
tegic  goods  to  North  Vietnam  In  such  a  way 
as  to  cover  only  government  shipments  of  all 
kinds  whether  It  Is  government  or  private? 

"PROPOSAL  TO  LIMIT  AMENDMENT 

"Mr.  Mann.  /  think  we  toowZd  be  inclined 
to  say  if  the  amendment  were  changed  so 
it  is  limited  to  strategic  and  military,  that 
it  might  apply  to  all  exports  to  North  Viet- 
nam regardless  of  whether  they  came  from 
the  private  sector  or  the  public  sector. 

"Senator  Holland.  That  would  be  my 
opinion  also,  but  I  wanted  the  record  clear 
on  that.    Maybe  there  are  other  questions. 

"Mr.  Mann.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chali. 
man.  if  the  committee  ajid  the  Congress  were 
to  give  the  President  discretion,  there  is  some 
advantage  in  leaving  this  a  little  bit  vag^t 
because  it  would  be  helpful  to  us  in  our  ne- 
gotiaticms  loith  foreign  governments  to  n- 
duce  even  the  private  sector  trade.  We  would 
like  to  eliminate  that,  too,  if  we  could. 

<<  •   •   • 

"Mr.  Mann.  ♦  •  • 
>■•   •   • 

"I  personally  believe  that  placing  dlscre. 
tlonary  authority  In  the  President  for  deal- 
ing with  situations  of  this  kind  in  light  of 
overall  U.S.  Interests  Is  far  preferable  to  a 
course  which  puts  the  administration  In  a 
legal  straltjacket.  as  It  were.  I  think  the 
Congress  can  have  confidence  that  the  Pres- 
ident, with  or  without  a  legal  reqiilrement, 
will  continue  In  the  f  utiure  to  administer  our 
foreign  assistance  programs  with  emphaita 
on  our  own  national  Interest. 

"Senator  Holland.  Well,  It  Is  not  the  ques- 
tlon  of  whether  we  have  confidence  or  not. 
The  question  Is,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
black  and  white  amendment  in  the  bill  which 
we  have  to  deal  with. 

"Mr.  Mann.  Correct. 
"proposed  alternate  lanoijage  amendmimts 
"Senator  Holland.  If  I  tmderstand  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  statement,  you  feel  then 
would  be  no  real  objection  If  the  llmltatlai 
were  appUed  to  military  strategic  shipments. 
"Mr.  Mann.  That  is  correct,  or  alterna- 
tively, as  It  Is,  with  discretion  vested  in  the 
President  to  decide  whether  the  national  In- 
terests will  be  served  by  applying  It  In  a 
particular  case. 

"Senator  Holland.  Which  of  those  two 
methods  do  you  prefer? 

"Mr.  Mann.  I  somewhat  prefer  the  discre- 
tion In  the  President.  I  think  It  would  give 
us  more  fiexlblllty. 

"Senator  Holland.  As  I  understand  It,  you 
have  alternative  suggestions  to  offer  for  uf, 
If  the  committee  desires  to  do  so,  as  bus- 
stltutes  for  the  House  amendment,  Is  that 
correct? 

"Mr.  Mann.  That  Is  correct.  We  have  tw 
separate  paragraphs,  alternative  approaches 
to  the  problem."    (Emphasis  added.) 

Two  of  the  alternatives  offered  by  the 
Department  of  State  were  as  follows: 

"MODIFICATION    OF    FlNDLtr     AMENDMENT- 
ALTERNATIVE    A 

"Provided.  That  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  national  Interest  requJWS 
Otherwise,  no  funds  appropriated  by  «» 
Act  shaU  l>e  used  to  formulate  or  adminisw 
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programs  for  the  sale  of  agricviltural  ccnn- 
modltles  pursuant  to  tlties  I  or  IV  of  Public 
Xaw  480,  Eighty-third  Congress,  as  amended, 
to  any  nation  which  sells  or  furnishes  or 
which  permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  to  transport  to  North  Vietnam  any 
equipment,  materials,  or  commodities,  so 
long  as  hostilities  are  In  progress  In  Vietnam." 

"modification   of  riNDLET   AMENDMENT 

ALTERNATIVE  B 

"Provided,  That  no  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  ad- 
lainlster  programs  for  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  ptirsuant  to  titles  I  or  IV 
of  Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress,  as 
amended,  to  any  nation  which  sells  of  fvn- 
nlshes  or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft 
under  Its  registry  to  transport  to  North 
Vietnam  any  Items  which  are,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tltie  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Control  Act  of  1951,  Eighty-second  Con- 
iress,  as  amended,  arms,  anununltion  and 
implements  of  war,  atomic  energy  materials, 
petroleum,  transportation  materials  of  stra- 
tegic value,  or  Items  of  prlmarly  strategic 
jlgalflcance  used  in  the  production  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war,  so 
long  as  hostilities  are  in  progress  In  Viet- 
nam." 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ported the  bin  with  the  proviso  modified — as 
Jar  as  pertinent  here — to  apply  "unless  the 
President  determines  that  the  national  in- 
terest requires  otherwise." 

The  Senate  Report  (Report  No.  1370)  on 
the  bill  contained  the  following  pertinent 
statements  (pages  56  and  66) : 

"As  the  bin  came  to  the  Senate  from  the 
Bouse.  It  contained  a  provision  precluding 
the  use  of  any  fimds  appropriated  In  the 
Act  to  formulate  or  administer  programs  for 
the  sale  of  agrlculttiral  commodities  imder 
titles  I  and  IV  Public  Law  480  to  any  nation 
which  sells  or  furnishes  or  which  permits 
ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to  trans- 
port  to  North  Vietnam  any  equipment,  ma- 
terials, or  commodities  so  long  as  North 
Vietnam  Is  governed  by  a  Communist  regime. 
"It  Is  believed  that  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment with  the  objectives  of  this  amendment. 
However,  it  would  preclude  effective  opera- 
tion not  only  of  Public  Law  408  during  fiscal 
19S7,  but  would  also  encroach  upon  the 
authority  that  the  committee  believes  that 
Vie  President  of  the  United  States  sfiould 
Jiave  in  the  conduct  of  his  responsibilities. 
The  Committee  conducted  a  special  hearing 
at  which  time  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  presented  alternative 
amendments  for  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee In  lieu  of  the  language  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"After  careful  consideration  of  this  entire 
matter,  the  Committee  recommends  that  the 
following  language  in  the  House  passed  bill 
be  stricken : 

"'Provided,  That  no  ftuids  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or 
administer  programs  for  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  pursuant  to  Titles  I  or 
IV  of  Public  Law  480,  83rd  Congress,  as 
amended,  to  any  nation  which  sells  or  fur- 
nished or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft  un- 
der Its  registry  to  transport  to  North  Vietnam 
any  equipment,  materials  or  commodities,  so 
long  as  North  Vietnam  Is  governed  by  a  Com- 
munist regime.' 

"In  lieu  of  the  language  stricken,  the 
Committee  recommends  that  the  following 
provision  be  inserted  in  the  bill: 

"'Provided.  That  unless  the  President 
determines  that  the  national  Interest  re- 
quires otherwise,  no  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  ad- 
minister programs  for  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural conunodltles  pursuant  to  titles  I  or  IV 
Of  Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress,  as 
amended,  to  any  nation  which  sells  or  fur- 
nishes or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft  un- 
der its  registry  to  transport  to  North  Viet- 
nam any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodi- 


ties, so  long  as  hostilities  are  in  progress  In 
Vietnam.' 

"This  provision  would  give  authority  to 
the  President  to  use  funds  appropriated  Tin- 
der the  bill  for  sales  under  tlUes  I  and  IV  of 
Public  Law  480,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  purchasing  country  trades  or  per- 
mits its  ships  to  carry  equipment,  materials, 
or  commodities  to  Vietnam. 

"Ttie  exercise  of  this  authority  would,  how- 
ever, be  contingent  on  the  President's  mak- 
ing specific  determination  that  the  national 
Interest  requires  the  use  of  fimds  for  that 
purpose.  Two  years  ago,  in  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  1965  Public  Law 
89-2,  the  Committee  dealth  with  a  similar 
provision  and  a  similar  provision  Is  foimd  In 
other  acts  to  carry  out  programs  which  are 
otherwise  prohibited.  The  Committee  rec- 
ommends the  adoption  of  the  substitute 
amendment."     (Emphasis  added.) 

The  bill  with  the  proviso  so  modified  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  view  Is  expressed  in  the  Senate  Re- 
port that  the  language  of  the  proviso  as 
passed  by  the  House  would  preclude  effective 
operation  of  Public  Law  480  during  fiscal 
year  1967  and  also  encroach  upon  the  au- 
thority the  Senate  Committee  believed  the 
President  should  have  In  the  conduct  of  his 
responsibilities.  However,  notwithstanding 
the  views  expressed  in  the  Senate  Report,  in 
conference,  the  Senate  language  was  deleted, 
the  proviso  as  passed  by  the  House  was  re- 
stored and  the  bill  enacted  Into  law. 

It  is  clear  from  the  Senate  Hearings  that 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  Mr.  Mann,  did  not  take  the  position 
that  the  proviso  applied  only  to  government 
shipments;  rather,  he  stated  that  there  was 
considerable  ground  for  debate,  that  the  bill 
left  the  matter  somewhat  unclear,  and  that 
if  the  proviso  was  changed  so  as  to  limit  its 
application  to  strategic  and  military  suppUes 
It  might  be  applied  to  all  exports  to  North 
Vietnam,  regardless  of  whether  such  supplies 
came  from  a  government  or  country  or  pri- 
vate entitles  within  a  country.  However,  we 
fall  to  perceive  how  changing  the  proviso  to 
limit  Its  application  to  strategic  and  military 
supplies  would  have  any  bearing  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "nation"  as  used 
therein. 

Further,  If  the  word  "nation"  in  the  pro- 
viso be  considered  not  to  Include  within  its 
scope  countries  whose  private  citizens  trade 
with  North  Vietnam,  the  amendment  of  the 
proviso  in  accordance  with  Alternative  B  sug- 
gested by  the  Department  of  State  would — 
in  light  of  the  position  taken  now  by  the 
Department — apparently  have  meant  that 
the  proviso  would  not  legally  be  required  to 
be  applied  to  countries  whose  citizens  sold 
military  or  strategic  supplies  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Also,  whUe  It  may  be  that  the  term  "na- 
tion" Is  the  subject  of  both  clauses  In  the 
proviso  In  question,  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  such  term  must  be  given  the 
same  meaning  with  respect  to  each  clause. 
If  to  do  so  would  defeat  the  legislative  Intent. 
In  other  words,  the  true  meaning  of  a  statute 
must  prevail,  although  It  conflicts  with  the 
strict  rules  of  grammar.  See  sections  196, 
197,  Crawford,  Statutory  Construction. 

In  our  opinion,  the  purpose  of  the  proviso 
In  question  could  be  defeated  if  It  were  con- 
strued narrowly  so  as  to  be  legally  Inappli- 
cable If  supplies  were  furnished  to  North 
Vietnam  by  private  organizations  of  a  nation 
which  are  not  part  of  the  government  of  the 
nation.  Further,  the  furnishing  of  supplies 
to  North  Vietnam  gives  aid  or  comfort  to 
the  enemy  regardless  of  whether  the  supplies 
are  furnished  by  the  government  of  a  nation 
or  by  a  private  entity  within  the  nation.  We 
assume  that  most  governments  (Including 
Yugoslavia)  can  control  exports  (c/.  50  U£.C. 
App.  2023-2032),  and,  no  doubt,  exportations 
to  areas  such  as  North  Vietnam  occur  only 


because  a  government  permits  such  exporta- 
tions to  occur.  This  would  be  partlcvilarly 
true  In  a  country  governed  by  a  Communist 
regime.  To  distinguish  between  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation  and  a  private  entity  within 
a  nation  in  applying  the  above-quoted  provi- 
so would  result  In  an  artificial  distinction, 
which  we  doubt  the  Congress  Intended. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing.  It  Is  our  view 
that  it  was  Intended  that  there  be  Included 
within  the  scope  of  the  limitation  In  the 
proviso  In  question,  not  only  the  furnishing 
of  supplies  to  North  Vietnam  by  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation  but  also  the  furnishing  of 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam  by  private  citizens 
of  a  nation. 

We  cannot  say,  however,  that  the  term 
"nation"  as  tised  In  the  proviso  Is  free  from 
ambiguity.  The  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Department  of  State  both  take  the  posi- 
tion— insofar  as  pertinent  here — that  the 
limitation  In  the  proviso  should  be  con- 
strued as  being  applicable  only  to  those  cases 
where  the  government  of  a  country  sells  or 
furnishes  supplies  to  North  Vietnam.  While 
In  your  letter  to  us  dated  December  23,  1966, 
you  take  no  position  in  the  matter,  a  letter 
dated  November  18,  1966,  from  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Office  of  Legal  Counsel, 
Department  of  Justice,  to  the  Legal  Ad- 
viser, Department  of  State,  discloses  that  the 
General  Cotmsel  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture expressed  a  contrary  view.  I.e.  a  view 
in  accord  with  our  position  In  the  matter. 

Both  Departments  (State  and  Justice) 
point  out  that  the  proviso  In  question  speaks 
of  a  "nation"  that  does  either  of  two  things: 
( 1 )  sells  or  furnishes  supplies  to  North  \^et- 
nam  or  (2)  permits  ships  or  aircraft  \inder 
its  registry  to  transport  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam;  that  the  term  "nation"  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  both  clauses;  that  the  second  clause 
refers  to  the  control  which  a  government 
exercises  over  ships  and  aircraft  under  Its 
registry;  and,  hence,  that  with  respect  to  the 
second  clause  the  term  "nation"  obviously 
means  "government."  Both  Departments 
state  that  the  same  word  (i.e.  "nation"),  can 
hardly  have  a  different  meaning  In  the  first 
clause. 

Also,  both  Departments  point  out  that  the 
word  "nation"  Is  used  in  some  Instances  in 
Public  Law  480  itself  In  contexts  that  permit 
only  a  construction  that  the  word  means 
"government  of  a  country."  The  Department 
of  Justice  points  out  that  Title  IV  of  Public 
Law  480,  by  dlstlngtUshlng  between  agree- 
ments entered  Into  by  the  President  with 
friendly  tuitions  and  sales  agreements  nego- 
tiated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
foreign  and  Umted  States  prltJotc  trode, 
seems  to  use  the  term  "nation"  in  the  sense 
of  "government."  Said  Department  expresses 
the  view  that  It  seems  reasonable  to  read  the 
term  "nation"  In  the  proviso  In  question  In 
the  same  sense  it  Is  used  in  the  titles  of 
PubUc  Law  480  to  which  the  proviso  refers. 
Both  State  and  Justice  refer  to  the  discus- 
sion In  the  Senate  Hearings  concerning  the 
proviso — which  discussion  is  quoted  above — 
and  point  out  that  the  discussion  emphasizes 
the  ambiguity  of  the  term  "nation"  as  used 
In  the  proviso.  We  note  that  despite  the  dis- 
cussion during  the  Senate  Hearings  of  the 
ambiguity  in  the  proviso  as  passed  by  the 
House,  It  was  enacted  Into  law  without 
change. 

Prom  the  foregoing  It  appears  that  the 
word  "nation"  as  used  In  the  proviso  Is  am- 
biguous and  subject  to  two  interpretations. 
We  note  that  section  103(d)  of  the  Pood 
For  Peace  Act,  1966,  Pub.  L.  8»-808,  80  Stat. 
1527,  and  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1967,  Public  Law 
89-691.  both  contain  provisions  containing 
language  similar  to  that  used  in  the  pertinent 
portion  of  the  proviso. 

In  view  of  the  amblgtilty  of  the  language 
used  In  the  proviso,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
funds  contained  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
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Act,  1967,  should  not  be  used  to  formiUate 
or  admlnlBter  programs  for  the  sale  of  agri- 
culture commodities  to  Yugoslavia,  under 
title  IV  of  Public  Law  480  until  legislative 
clarlflcation  of  the  proviso  is  obtained. 

Copies  of  thU  letter  are  being  sent  to 
Congressman  Plndley,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriation Committees,  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agrlcult\ire  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmeb  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General. 

Text  or  Tei£gram  of  Januakt  27  to 
Skcxetaxy  op  State  Dean  Rttsk 

Oonunodlty  markets  yesterday  buzzed  with 
rumors  that  the  government  is  preparing  to 
sliip  $9  million  in  vegetable  oil  to  Yugo- 
slavia under  a  Public  Law  480  agreement 
signed  last  April  11. 

According  to  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials,  a  purchase  authorization  under  an 
agreement  dormant  that  long  would  be  un- 
usual but  not  Illegal  solely  because  of  the 
time  elapsed.  However,  I  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  Subsection  3  of  Section 
103d  of  Public  Law  480,  a  provision  known 
as  the  Findley  Amendment  which  became 
effective  January  1.  Under  it  any  nation 
making  shipments  to  North  Vietnam  or  Cuba 
is  ineligible  for  concessional  sales  which  of 
course  amount  to  a  considerable  monetary 
advantage.  The  attractive  credit  terms  of 
the  vegetable  oil  transaction,  for  example, 
are  the  equivalent  of  at  least  (4  million  In 
aid  to  the  Tito  regime.  Because  it  makes 
shipments  both  to  Cuba  and  North  Viet- 
nam. Yugoslavia  is  doubly  disqualified  for 
aid  under  this  provision. 

The  United  States  has  the  option  to  ex- 
tend delivery  dates  indefinitely  even  on 
signed  agreements  and  this  is  precisely  what 
I  suggest  on  this  deal.  Before  we  send  any 
additional  aid  to  the  Tito  regime,  we  should 
at  least  insist  that  Yugoslavia  iK'otect  our 
embassies  from  mob  violence  and  stop  help- 
ing ovi  enemies. 

Paul  FmsLrr, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Secxxtaht  or  Btatx, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  2, 1967. 
Hon.  Paul  Pindlet, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Findlet:  I  have  care- 
fully considered  your  telegram  of  January 
27,  expressing  objections  to  the  fulfillment 
of  the  PI/-480  Title  IV  agreement  signed 
with  Yugoslavia  April  11.  1966.  As  you  in- 
dicate, the  extension  of  the  delivery  period 
which  we  have  made  is  not  illegal.  It  does 
not  Involve  a  new  sales  agreement,  which 
would  be  prohibited  by  Section  103(d)(3) 
of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act,    1966. 

Accordingly,  the  United  States  is  proceed- 
ing with  the  sale  as  agreed.    We  continue  to 
believe  it  to  be  in  oiir  national  interest. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rttsk. 

February  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  It  was  very  thought- 
ful of  you  to  respond  on  February  2  to  my 
telegram  of  January  27  in  regard  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  PX.  480,  Title  4  a^eement 
signed  with  Yugoslavia  April  11.  1966. 

On  the  same  date  of  your  letter  an  opinion 
was  written  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
by  the  Comptroller  General  regarding  the 
legality  of  the  proposed  shipment  of  vege- 
table oil  under  the  same  agreement.  I  attach 
a  copy  of  the  Comptroller  General's  opinion. 
You  will  note  that  It  deals  specifically  with 
the  vegetable  oil  agreement  and  comes  to  the 


conclusion  that  the  government  cannot 
properly  use  appropriated  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  realize  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's opinion  could  not  possibly  have  been 
before  you  when  you  »rote  your  letter  of 
February  2. 

The  Comptroller  General's  opinion  dealt 
only  with  the  restrictions  Imposed  on  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  where  as  my  tele- 
gram of  January  27  dealt  with  section  103  D3 
of  the  Food  for  Peace  AOt  of  1966. 

In  addition  to  the  Comptroller  General's 
opinion  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I 
sent  February  4  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

It  appears  conclusiva  that  legislation  is 
needed  if  the  vegetable  Oil  shipment  is  to  be 
made. 

I  have  some  small  appreciation  of  the 
tremendous  burdens  under  which  you  labor, 
and  I  trouble  you  with  this  matter  only  be- 
cause I  feel  It  an  important  question  of  sepa- 
ration of  power  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  government. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Pindley, 
Representative  in  Congress. 

Text  of  IiETts(  of  February  4  to  Secretary 
Freeman 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary  :  By  now  you  have  un- 
doubtedly received  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  a  letter  sent  to  your  office 
on  February  2,  1967  by  the  Comptroller -Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

The  letter  Is  an  opinion  I  had  requested 
on  the  legality  of  proposed  shipments  to 
Yugoslavia  of  vegetable  oil  and  wheat  \uider 
Public  Law  480. 

You  will  note  that  he  concludes  that  De- 
partment funds  should  not  be  used  for  these 
shipments.  He  further  concludes  that  to 
do  so  would  defeat  the  Intent  of  Congress. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  para- 
graph which  appears  on  page  11  of  his 
opinion : 

"In  our  opinion,  the  p\irpose  of  the  proviso 
in  question  could  be  defeated  if  it  were  con- 
strued narrowly  so  as  to  be  legally  inap- 
plicable if  supplies  were  furnished  to  North 
Vietnam  by  private  org»nizatlons  of  a  nation 
which  are  not  part  of  tbe  government  of  the 
nation.  Further,  the  furnishing  of  supplies 
to  North  Vietnam  gives  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemy  regardless  of  whether  the  supplies 
are  furnished  by  the  government  of  a  nation 
or  by  a  private  entity  within  the  nation. 
We  assume  that  most  governments  (Includ- 
ing Yugoslavia)  can  control  exports  (cf. 
50  U.S.C.  App.  2022-2033),  and.  no  doubt,  ex- 
portatlons  to  areas  such  as  North  Vietnam 
occur  only  because  a  government  permits 
such  exportatlons  to  occur.  This  would  be 
particularly  true  In  a  country  governed  by 
a  Communist  regime.  To  distinguish  be- 
tween the  government  of  a  nation  and  a 
private  entity  within  e  nation  In  applying 
the  above-quoted  proviso  would  result  In 
an  artificial  distinction,  which  we  doubt  the 
Congress  intended." 

Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  Pindley, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


Act.  Specifically,  it  would  raise  the  an- 
nual income  limitation  from  $1,200  to 
$3,000  and  the  monthly  allowable  earn- 
ings from  $100  to  $250.  In  my  view  we 
can  do  no  less  for  these  people  who  are 
drawing  social  security  payments.  We 
also  owe  this  to  those  who  will  become 
eligible  in  future  years. 

What  this  legislation  will  accomplish 
is  to  remove  a  restriction  written  into 
the  law  originally,  which  was  designed  to 
keep  these  people  off  the  job  market. 
This  concept  was  debatable  then.  It  is 
ridiculous  now.  We  are  spending  mil- 
lions on  research  to  aid  elderly  people, 
and  any  number  of  commissions  are  at 
work  on  problems  associated  with  aging. 
We  are  at  the  same  time  allocating  enor- 
mous sums  for  the  so-called  war  on  pov- 
erty, yet  the  income  limitations  of  the 
present  law  Insures  that  many  of  our 
senior  citizens  stay  below  the  $3,000  an- 
nual Income  which  this  administration 
has  fixed  as  the  poverty  level. 

These  healthy  and  productive  senior 
citizens  of  ours  resent  having  paid  into 
this  system  and  now  being  penalized  for 
wanting  to  continue  to  contribute  to  their 
own  income  and  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  We  should  not  lose  the  contri- 
bution these  people  may  make.  We 
should  not  continue  our  tendency  to 
"institutionalize"  them. 

Therefore,  I  plan  to  press  for  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  and  urge  all 
my  colleagues  that  agree  to  Join  with  me. 
This  legislation  caimot  help  but  be  of 
benefit  to  everyone. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCOME  LIMITA- 
TIONS SHOULD  BE  INCREASED 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  a  bill  designed  to  raise  the 
Income  limitations  in  the  Social  Security 


PAST  DUE  DEBTS  OP  PRANCE 
SHOULD  BE  DEMANDED 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  a 
statistical  tabulation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  renewing  my  demand  that 
the  President  take  all  appropriate  steps 
to  require  Prance  to  pay  its  past  due 
debts  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Not  only  is  France  delinquent  more 
than  $6,400  million  still  owing  from 
World  War  I,  but  France  permits  and 
encourages  the  United  States  to  carry 
the  burden  of  assistance  to  its  former 
colonies  while  President  de  Gaulle  drains 
America's  steadily  diminishing  gold  re- 
serve to  build  the  third  largest  national 
gold  reserve  in  the  world.  This  has  been 
done  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States. 

During  the  past  5  years,  the  United 
States  has  provided  $910,800,000  in  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  former 
French  colonies,  protectorates,  and  Al- 
geria. 

The  least  De  Gaulle  can  do  Is  to  sup- 
port his  own  colonies.  Let  him  use  his 
own  gold  to  take  care  of  his  own.  It  is 
about  time  that  the  U.S.  Government 
takes  positive  and  affirmative  action  to 
compel  him  to  do  this.  There  is  no  rea- 
son on  earth  why  the  United  States 
should  be  carrying  the  financial  burden 
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of  supporting  France's  former  colonies 
and  protectorates,  while  De  Gaulle  re- 
fuses to  pay  his  long-defaulted  debts  and 
builds  a  huge  gold  reserve  at  our  expense. 

I  attach  herewith  a  detailed  account 
of  economic  and  military  assistance  fur- 
nished the  former  French  colonies  and 
protectorates  by  the  United  States  in  the 
past  5  years: 

Total  eco7U3mic  and  military  assistance 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 
years 
1962-65 

Fiscal 
year 
1966 

Total 

Algeria   department).  

Morocco  (protectorate) 

Tunisia  (.protectorate) 

157.3 
212. 1 
219. 1 

25.4 
66.4 
20.0 

182.7 
278.5 
239.1 

.Subtotal 

Clonics: 

Cameroon 

Central  .\frican  Republic. 

Clmd 

roiigo  (Brazzaville) 

Palioiney 

688.5 

22.8 
2.7 
4.2 
2.3 
5.7 
4.7 

65.4 

23.9 
7.4 
1.5 
1.2 
6.7 

15. 2 
7.9 
3.4 

111.8 

2.0 
.5 
1.2 

''i.3' 

.9 
7.2 
5.5 
2.7 
2.7 

.1 
1. 11 
6.0 
2.2 
1.6 

700.3 

24.8 
3.2 
5.4 
2.3 
7.0 

<;al>on 

5.6 
72.6 

Ivory  Coast 

.Malagasy  Republic    .  .- 

KepuMic  of  Mali  

Mauritania . 

Niper 

Senegal    .  - 

'!  ogo            

29.4 

10.1 

4.2 

1.3 

8.3 

21.2 

10.1 

rpl>cr  \'olta 

5.0 

Total ---     - 

763.5 

147.3 

910.8 

AN  INDEPENDENT  FEDERAL  MARI- 
■nME  ADMINISTRATION  AND  A 
MODERN  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fourth 
arm  of  defense  of  our  Nation  is  our  U.S. 
merchant  marine. 

Believing  a  strong  national  maritime 
policy  is  far  more  beneficial  to  the  de- 
velopment of  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce than  many  presently  pursued  pro- 
grams and  policies,  I  am  today  filing  sev- 
eral bills  calling  for  an  independent  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Administration,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  modem  merchant  marine 
and  calling  for  the  carrying  of  restrictive 
cargoes  on  U.S.  vessels. 

I  think  that  an  article  prepared  by 
Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt  perhaps  ex- 
plains, or  throws  some  light  on,  this 
needed  program,  and  I  am  Including  her 
column  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks: 

Behind  thb  Oobblxdyoook 

(By  Edith  Kermit  Rooeevelt) 

Washington,  D.C. — One  of  the  beat  ways 
to  understand  what  is  really  going  on  In 
Wuhlngton  is  to  pay  more  attention  to  what 
1«  left  out  of  a  Government  report  than 
whatever  facts  and  proposals  it  contains. 
This  formula  is  directly  applicable  to  a  top 
Administration  report  that  calls  for  a  new 
policy  towards  the  TT.S.  Merchant  Marine, 
our  fourth  arm  of  defense. 

The  thirty-two-page  document  Is  believed 
to  have  been  prepared  by  a  Pentagon  "think 
hoy."  Certainly,  it  is  characterized  by  the 
narrowness  of  outlook,  the  garbled  English 
and  the  technical  Jargon  that  results  from 
the  "one  voice"  indoctrination  at  the  Penta- 
gon.   It  is  simply  another  case  of  some  bu- 


reaucrat with  a  slide  rule  being  ordered  to 
come  up  with  figures  to  Justify  conclusions 
laid  out  in  advance  by  his  higher-ups.  This 
is  the  usual  procedure  nowadays,  which  ob- 
viously guarantees  that  all  initiative  Is 
nipped  m  the  bud. 

This  document,  which  Is  being  selectively 
leaked  to  those  who  may  not  see  behind  the 
doubletalk — a  copy  was  not  leaked  to  this 
correspondent — has   two  political   purposes; 

1.  It  is  designed  to  relieve  pressure  on  the 
White  House  brought  by  Labor,  shipping  cir- 
cles and  an  alarmed  public.  The  Vietnam 
war  brought  home  the  lesson  that  our  old 
rtistbucket  fleet  was  inadequate  to  our  de- 
fense needs,  despite  the  claims  of  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  to  the  contrary. 

2.  The  document  provides  a  blueprint  for 
virtual  nationalization  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine as  a  supposed  solution  to  our  maritime 
problems,  which  were  largely  created  by  the 
Administration  in  the  first  place.  Already, 
we  have  seen  the  move  to  take  over  the  mili- 
tary functions  of  our  private  merchant  fieet 
by  the  proposal  to  build  the  Past  Deployment 
Logistic  Ships  (FDLS) .  Inevitably,  the  step- 
by-step  Socialist  encroachment  could  do 
away  with  our  maritime  labor  force  by  hav- 
ing the  ships  manned  by  the  military.  As 
the  corporate  State  comes  into  being,  first  it 
flatters  and  woos  with  benefits  Labor  and 
Business.  Only  later,  when  these  private  sec- 
tors have  become  largely  dependent  on  gov- 
ernment favor,  and  hence  subordinate  to  gov- 
ernment, are  their  private  roles  eliminated 
altogether.    We  are  following  this  path. 

The  maritime  policy  paper  calls  for  these 
deceptive  proposals: 

Between  seven  hundred  and  twenty  and 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  ships  would  be  built 
In  U.S.  shipyards  over  twenty  years  and  main- 
tained in  operation.  This  sounds  good  on 
paper,  but  it  all  bolls  down  to  the  fact  that, 
even  if  the  maximum  figure  were  imple- 
mented, it  would  provide  a  total  of  only 
about  45,120  seafaring  Jobs.  This  is  the 
same  number  of  seagoing  Jobs  that  are  now 
in  existence.  Seafaring  labor  is  being  oSered 
as  a  privilege — and,  even  so,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee— a  chance  merely  to  remain  in  the 
same  spot  they  are  now  at  sometime  in  the 
future. 

The  second  proposal  calls  for  three  to  four 
different  types  of  modern  large  (C-4  or  larg- 
er) ships  with  series  construction  In  four 
modernized  U.S.  shipyards.  On  the  face  of  it, 
this,  too,  sounds  good.  The  report  states  re- 
assuringly that  "the  large  fleet  proposed  of- 
fers the  opportunity  to  increase  the  share  of 
U.S.  ocean  trade  carried  in  U.S.  ships  to 
fifteen  to  twenty  percent."  Presently,  the 
U.S.  fleet  is  carrying  less  than  eight  percent 
of  its  trade  In  American  bottoms,  although 
we  are  the  world's  largest  trading  nation. 

However,  no  matter  how  good  a  program 
sounds,  it  Is  useless  unless  it  is  funded  on  a 
regular  and  continuing  basis.  The  present 
replacement  program  is  one  hundred  ships 
behind  schedule  In  flagrant  disregard  of  the 
laws  on  the  book.  This  practice,  too,  is  usual. 
Where  the  laws  of  the  Congress  are  In  conflict 
with  the  will  of  the  Administration,  the  laws 
are  disregarded.  Unless  some  form  of  effec- 
tive Congressional  review  of  maritime  appro- 
priations is  established  during  this  coming 
session  of  Congress,  the  flscal  problems  be- 
setting this  Industry  are  likely  to  continue. 
Under  the  proposed  new  program,  the  for- 
tunes of  the  U.S.  fleet  will  be  more  than  ever 
dependent  on  decisions  regarding  Govern- 
ment investment  than  they  are  today.  The 
proposed  size  of  the  U.S.  Flag  fleet  is  to  be 
related  to  Pentagon,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AID)  and  Public  Law 
480  requirements  and  other  special  ship- 
ments related  to  defense  and  Government 
programs.  It  is  true  that  something  has 
been  won  in  that  there  appears  to  be  in  some 
echelons  in  the  Administration  at  least  a 
grudging  recognition  of  the  military  worth 
of  the  merchant  fleet. 


What  is  Ignored  by  this  policy  proposal  is 
the  commercial.  poUtical  and  prestige  value 
of  the  U.S.  merchant  fieet.  This  anachronis- 
tic approach  is  being  made  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Union  is  using  its  merchant  fleet, 
which  already  surpasses  ovtrs  in  ntmibers,  as 
an  Integrated  economic  and  poUtlcal  weapon 
for  world  domination.  Tet,  the  Pentagon 
report  even  recommends  doing  away  with 
some  of  the  protective  measures  for  our  com- 
mercial merchant  fleet  now  in  existence.  It 
hints  at  the  possibility  of  eliminating  cargo- 
preference  laws  which  provide  that  fifty  per- 
cent of  Government-financed  or  Govern- 
ment-generated cargo  be  carried  in  Ameri- 
can bottoms.  It  would  abolish  the  so-caUed 
"Wilson-Weeks  agreement,"  which  sets  up  an 
orderly  priority  system  for  the  private  fleet 
to  handle  a  certain  percentage  of  our  de- 
fense cargoes. 

These  narrow  minds  in  Washington  sim- 
ply do  not  take  into  account  that  in  modern 
warfare  more  than  ever,  the  economic  and 
Industrial  base  of  a  nation  is  inseparable 
from  Ite  mUltary  might.  Strangely,  the  Pen- 
tagon report  does  not  deal  with  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  healthy  American  Flag  tanker 
fleet,  although  this  Country  depends  on  for- 
eign tankers  for  the  bulk  of  its  oil  imports. 
The  policy  proposal  also  Ignores  the  fact  that 
dry  bulk  ships  carry  high-grade  ores  and 
other  strategic  materials,  and  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy now  devours  fifty  percent  of  the  non- 
agricultural  world's  raw  materials.  In  1963, 
we  Imported  ninety-eight  percent  of  ovu- 
manganese,  eighty-six  percent  of  otir  nickel, 
elghty-flve  percent  of  our  aluminum  and 
forty-fotir  percent  of  our  zinc. 

This  dependence  on  raw  materials  is  a 
strangling  vulnerabiUty.  The  foreign  flag 
ships  that  bring  to  our  shores  ninety-five 
percent  of  all  these  dry  bulk  cargoes  owe 
non-allegiance  to  this  Country.  A  change 
in  the  International  situation  could  cut  off 
these  vital  strategic  materials  at  a  very  time 
when  an  emergency  would  make  us  more  de- 
pendent on  them  than  ever. 

What  this  adds  up  to  is  that  little  can  be 
accomplished  by  studying  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine to  death.  Already,  there  is  working  con- 
sensus throughout  Indiistry,  Labor  and 
knowledgeable  military  men  over  the  best 
way  to  build  a  strong  U.S.  Merchant  Marine. 
The  specifics  were  laid  out  in  the  1965  report 
by  the  Maritime  Advisory  Committee  chaired 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor. 
The  MAC  report  cited  two  basic  reasons  for 
a  national  maritime  policy:  national  defense 
and  the  development  of  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic commerce  of  the  United  States.  The 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee  concluded: 
"Anything  less  than  thirty  percent  of  our 
foreign  commerce"  carried  in  American  Flag 
ships  "Is  clearly  unsubstantial.  From  there 
we  must  move  up." 


ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
SOUTH  RHODESIA 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  South 
Rhodesia  is  much  in  the  discussion  and 
hearts  of  our  people  these  days.  The 
economic  sanctions  by  Executive  order 
against  this  small  nation  persist  in  spite 
of  American  opinion,  law,  and  justice  be- 
ing In  her  favor. 

I  have  received  a  written  report  on 
Rhodesia  from  Mr.  Thurman  Sensing, 
who  was  In  Africa  and  gives  us  the  bene- 
fit of  his  "eyeball  to  eyeball,"  on-the- 
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spot  findings  and  opinions.  This  voice, 
from  a  pro-American,  substantial  tax- 
IMiyer's  source,  can  but  be  construed  as 
urging  of  the  lifting  by  our  Government 
of  this  prohibitory  action  against  the 
freedom  of  American  businessmen  in 
their  free  trade  and  commerce. 

By  imanimous  consent  of  the  House, 
I  am  Including  this  report  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  so  that  it  may  be  read  by 
my  colleagues: 
Southern  States  Industrul  Council 

December  27.  1966. 
To    THE    Executive    Committee,    Southebn 
States  Industkial  Council. 

Gei^tlemen:  We  returned  yesterday  noon 
from  our  trip  to  Africa.  It  has  left  me  with 
BO  many  impressions  and  so  much  informa- 
tion I  hardly  luiow  where  to  begin — and 
leave  off — reporting  on  it. 

We  left  Rhodesia  while  their  cabinet  was 
BtUl  In  session  with  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith — they  were  in  session  two  days  and 
nights — deciding  on  what  to  do  about  the 
terms  laid  down  for  them  by  the  British  on 
board  the  Tiger.  I  told  one  of  the  govern- 
ment officials  I  was  in  touch  with  before 
leaving  that  I  was  certain  the  answer  would 
be  "No".  He  waen't  so  swe — but  that's  the 
way  it  turned  out. 

I  took  this  position  because  I  simply  could 
not  believe  that  any  sound  thinking  free  en- 
terprise supporting,  patriotic  Rhodeelan — 
and  their  cabinet  is  composed  of  this  type  of 
men — could  possibly  submit  to  any  terms 
laid  down  by  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
of  Great  Britain.  Wilson  Is  an  avowed, 
dedicated  socialist — and  in  my  book  I  don't 
rank  such  a  person  much  higher,  if  any,  than 
a  communist.  How  could  any  freedom-lov- 
ing patriot  agree  to  terms  laid  down  by  such 
a  person. 

By  turning  down  the  British  proposals, 
Rhodesia  in  effect  declared  herself  a  republic; 
she  had  already  declared  her  Independence. 
In  fact,  the  rumor  got  out  while  I  was  in 
Africa  that  she  had  done  so.  It  Is  only  a 
matter  of  time. 

And  yet  Ambassador  Goldberg  had  the  gall 
to  get  up  in  the  United  Nations  and  declare 
Rhodesia  poeed  a  threat  to  peace  In  the 
world.  A  greater  lie  was  never  told.  I  did  not 
find  a  more  peaceful  nation  in  Africa,  nor  a 
better  governed.  This  "one  man,  one  vote" 
shibboleth  Is  a  snare  and  a  delvislon  to  good 
government— especially  in  Africa.  To  put  it 
plainly,  the  natives  of  Africa  are  simply  not 
capable  mentally  nor,  unfortunately,  morally 
to  conduct  good  government.  The  sooner 
the  people  of  the  world  realize  this,  and  face 
fiicts  rather  than  gushing  out  sentiment 
about  It,  the  better  It  will  be  for  all.  It's  a 
good  thing  there  was  no  United  Nations 
when  our  goverimient  was  founded;  if  there 
had  been,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  de- 
manded we  turn  It  all  over  to  the  Indians  1 
And  don't  forget — the  Europeans  landed  in 
South  Africa  about  the  same  time  they 
landed  in  America. 

The  Rhodesians  wlU  not  be  daunted  by 
TTnited  Nations  mandatory  sanctions,  and 
if  the  people  In  otir  government  bad  one 
fraction  of  the  patriotism  that  guided  our 
founding  fathers,  we  would  never  Join  Great 
Britain  in  such  sanctions.  In  fact.  If  Great 
Britain  were  not  now  a  second-class  or  third- 
class  nation,  she  could  handle  the  situation 
herself.  But  being  a  criimbllng  empire,  she 
has  to  get  help  from  the  United  Nations  to 
pull  her  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Actually, 
of  course.  Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  de- 
mand anything  of  Rhodesia.  Rhodesia  Is  a 
freedom-loving,  anti-communist  nation;  she 
has  been  self-governing  since  1823;  and  she 
has  paid  her  bills  as  she  went  along,  some- 
thing neither  we  nor  Great  Britain  have  done. 
It  is  action  closely  akin  to  treason  to  join 
Great  Britain  in  any  venture;  her  govern- 
ment is  a  socialist  government  of  the  deepest 
sort,  a  government  clearly  opposed  to  tiie 


whole  phlloeophy  of  gof  ernment  under  which 
our  own  nation  was  founded,  and  which  has 
made  our  country  grett.  If  we  don't  want 
to  see  our  own  great  nation  crumble,  Just  as 
Great  Britain  Is  crumbling,  we  had  better 
remain  true  to  these  principles. 

It  is  disgusting  to  see  the  liberal  reporters 
constantly  referring  t©  the  government  of 
Rhodesia  as  a  "rebel"  government  or  an 
"Ulegal"  government.  Jvist  because  she  was 
founded  mainly  by  th«  British  and  Just  be- 
cause she  voluntarily  allied  herself  with  the 
Commonwealth  for  a  period  of  years  does  not 
make  her  a  "rebel"  government  or  an 
"Illegal"  government  when  she  withdraws 
from  this  Commonwealth. 

Rhodesians  will  fight  to  the  last  man  to 
maintain  their  Independence  and  their  na- 
tion as  a  free  nation,  t  believe  they  will  win 
out  in  the  long  run.  It  is  revolting  that  the 
greatest  freedom-lovinf  nation  In  the  world, 
a  nation  founded  when  she  also  declared  her 
Independence  from  Great  Britain,  does  not 
Immediately  recognize  the  free  nation  of 
Rhodesia.  It  was  embarrassing  to  be  asked 
why  America  sides  against  Rhodesia;  my 
reply  was,  as  I  mentloaed  In  the  last  column 
I  got  out  before  leaving  on  the  trip,  that  I 
could  not  give  a  reason,  I  could  only  give  an 
explanation — and  the  explanation  was  not 
one  worthy  of  a  brave  nation.  I  cautioned 
the  people  of  Rhodesia,  however,  not  to  ac- 
cept the  action  of  our  government  as  repre- 
senting the  thinking  of  our  people;  that 
when  the  people  of  America  were  better  in- 
formed on  the  situation,  they  might  very 
well  see  a  change  in  our  attitude. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  U.S.S.  "FRANK- 
LIN D.  ROOSEVELT"  TO  CAPE- 
TOWN. SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Js  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  th0  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sun- 
day's New  York  Times  editorial,  "Was 
This  Call  Necessary?"  efifectively  pre- 
sents the  argument  against  the  weekend 
visit  of  the  U.S.S.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  Capetown,  South  Africa.  The  edl- 
tori  alls  as  follows: 

Was   This   Caij.    Necessary? 

With  the  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in 
Capetown,  many  South  Africans,  black  and 
white,  will  conclude  that  they  need  not  take 
seriously  the  oflRcial  United  States  opposition 
to  their  Government's  racial  policies  and  its 
defiance  of  the  United  Nations  on  South  West 
Africa.  Africans  elsewhere  are  likely  to  draw 
the  same  inference. 

The  Department  of  Defense  thus  has  man- 
aged once  again  to  Interfere  In  the  conduct 
of  American  diplomacy  and  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  one  branch  of  government  is 
Ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  the  policies  of 
another. 

Among  the  victims  Of  this  clumsiness  are 
the  carrier's  3,800  men  and  officers,  whose 
shore  leaves  after  three  months  at  sea  off 
Vietnam  have  now  been  canceled.  Until  Con- 
gressmen protested,  the  Navy  Intended  to 
place  no  curbs  on  shore  leave  at  Capetown 
even  though  200  Negro  crewmen  would  have 
encountered  South  Africa's  vicious  apartheid 
system  immediately.  The  cancellation  of 
leave  has  now  completed  the  cycle  of  irrita- 
tion by  infuriating  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Navy  should  have  learned  its  lesson  in 
1965.  The  South  African  Govenmient  then 
forbade   the  U.S.S.  Independence   to   allow 


Negro  pilots  to  fly  their  planes  ashore.  The 
Independence  responded  by  giving  Capetown 
a  wide  berth  and  refueling  at  sea. 

There  are  other  routes  by  which  to  bring 
a  carrier  home  from  Asian  waters  and  the 
Roosevelt's  stop  at  Capetown  should  never 
have  been  scheduled.  Even  If  no  system 
exists  for  consulting  the  Secretary  of  state 
about  such  moves,  the  Pentagon  by  now 
should  be  sophlstlctaed  enough  to  avoid  such 
problems.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  g 
Nltze,  after  all.  was  once  chief  of  state 
Department  policy  planning  and  should  be 
able  to  recognize  a  problem  in  diplomacy 
when  he  sees  one.  The  Roosevelt's  visit  to 
Capetown  damaged  only  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  responsibility  for  the  can- 
cellation of  liberty  for  the  Roosevelt  crew 
lies  with  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense.  The  1965  experience  of  the 
U.S.  Independence  and  the  testimony  of 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Q. 
Mennen  Williams  were  both  ignored  lii 
an  attempt  to  reach  an  accommodation 
with  the  South  African  Government. 
That  accommodation  has  fortunately 
been  prevented — ^though  with  the  regret- 
able  cost  of  canceled  liberty  for  Ameri- 
can  servicemen. 

The  incident  dramatizes  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  American  policy  in  Africa. 
Consultation  between  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense  seems  to  have  been 
negligible.  Precedent  was  Ignored. 
African  sentiment  was  disdained.  And 
logistical  needs  were  permitted  to  out- 
weigh the  clear  demands  of  diplomacy. 

The  official  South  African  view  of  the 
incident  was  summarized  in  the  news- 
paper Die  Beeld: 

South  Africa's  hand  of  friendship,  which 
was  given  to  the  United  States  this  weekend 
after  months  of  careful  preparation,  has 
been  suddenly  and  rudely  knocked  aside. 

That  hand  of  friendship,  it  should  be 
said,  was  offered  on  South  Africa's  tenns. 
And  when  those  terms  require  us  to  ac- 
cept the  application  of  apartheid  to 
American  citizens,  then  the  hand  of 
friendship  should  indeed  be  turned 
aside — not,  however,  with  the  clumsiness 
shown  this  weekend,  but  rather  In  a 
clear  and  consistent  policy  which  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  our  national  commitment 
to  racial  Justice  in  Africa. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  U.S.S.  "FRANK- 
LIN D.  ROOSEVELT"  TO  CAPE- 
TOWN, SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  EIdwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  weekend  visit  of  the  U.S.S. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  Capetown,  South 
Africa,  was  an  unfortunate  episode.  The 
situation,  however,  might  have  been 
avoided  had  the  Department  of  Defense 
adhered  to  what  many  believed  was  a 
policy  precluding  South  African  port 
calls. 

The  incident  reveals  the  complete  im- 
practicability of  any  other  policy.  Other 
African  governments  rightly  view  port 


calls  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  our  an- 
nounced opposition  to  apartheid.  The 
South  African  Government  welcomes 
such  visits  for  exactly  the  same  reason. 
And  when  the  Defense  Department,  as 
It  did  over  the  weekend,  attempts  to  make 
liberty  arrangements  "in  connection  with 
Integrated  activity  only,"  it  naturally 
finds  such  a  program  unworkable.  For 
the  systematic  prevention  of  integrated 
activity  is  exactly  what  apartheid  is  all 
about. 

Nothing  dramatizes  this  more  than  the 
welcome  given  to  the  Roosevelt.  Segre- 
gated crowds  waved  to  the  crew  on  board. 
And  visitors  to  the  ship  entered  through 
segregated  -  portals  on  segregated 
gangways. 

We  simply  cannot  do  business  with 
apartheid.  The  administration  appar- 
ently appreciated  this  when  it  refused 
to  dock  the  U.S.S.  Independence  in  1965, 
rather  than  accept  the  application  of 
South  Africa's  racial  policies.  For  rea- 
sons best  known  to  the  administration, 
It  sought  to  reverse  that  policy  on  this 
trip.  It  was  that  decision  which 
prompted  41  Members  of  Congress  to 
urge  that  the  Roosevelt  be  directed  to 
another  fueling  and  liberty  port.  Our 
recommendation,  it  seems  to  me,  was 
vindicated  by  the  weekend's  events. 

The  incident  should  not  have  taken 
place.  The  Navy  Department  should  not 
be  permitted  to  make  port  calls  in  South 
Africa.  And  the  Department  of  State 
should  not  seek  to  make  private  accom- 
modations with  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment in  direct  opposition  to  precedent 
and  previous  policy. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS  ON  FEBRUARY  22 
Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday, 
February  22,  1967,  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  may  be  read  by  a  Member 
to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOOD  AID  TO  INDIA 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  message  on  food  aid  to  India 
has  placed  the  world  food  supply-popu- 
lation equation  in  a  sobering  perspective 
which  challenges  thoughtful  men  every- 
where to  recognize  that  that  equation 
poses  issues  which  have  considerable 
relevance  for  mankind  s  future  progress 
and  condition  on  this  planet.  The  Presi- 
<lent  has  rightly  declared  that  in  an  in- 
terdependent world  no  nation  can  stand 
aloof  from  a  problem  which  impinges 
upon  the  aspirations  of  the  entire  human 
famUy.  If  the  world  is  ultimately  to  be 
spared  the  scourge  of  the  dread  horse- 
man named  "Famine,"  a  mighty  Inter- 
national effort  must  be  launched  now — 


in  the  second  half  of  the  1960's — directed 
both  at  controlling  the  size  of  the  earth's 
population  and  at  producing  the  food 
necessary  to  meet  that  population's 
needs.  The  President  has  demonstrated 
the  urgency  of  the  task,  and  he  has  left 
no  doubt  that  a  fortunate  and  prosperous 
America  must  do  its  share  in  bearing  the 
common  burden.  He  has  wisely  invited 
other  nations  to  make  similar  commit- 
ments in  this  pressing,  relentless  war  on 
hunger. 

Though  many  countries  face  the  spec- 
ter of  short  food  supply,  it  is  in  India 
that  the  need  is  most  acute  and  most  im- 
mediate. Statistics  on  India's  great 
size — a  population  of  500  million  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  1  million  every  month — 
suggest  the  magrutude  of  the  problem.  I 
have  found,  however — tind  other  visitors 
to  India  indicate  that  their  experience 
has  been  similar — that  far  more  pro- 
vocative than  statistics  is  the  visual  im- 
pact which  India  makes  on  a  visitor,  an 
impact  which  remains  with  him  long 
after  he  has  left  the  subcontinent. 

For  many  years  I  had  been  acquainted 
with  India's  dire  need  for  a  greater  food 
supply  and  for  general  economic  devel- 
opment, and  in  the  fall  of  1965  I  made  a 
visit  to  Bombay  and  to  rural  areas  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bombay  which  gave  ample 
proof  of  the  validity  of  the  statistics  with 
which  I  had  been  familiar.  Bombay  is 
not  India's  poorest  city,  and  yet  the 
masses  of  the  people  there  were  living 
in  indescribable  poverty.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  most  of  the  villages  I  visited 
were  in  similarly  desperate  circum- 
stances. It  was  obvious  that  inadequa- 
cies in  agricultural  equipment  and  in 
transportation  facilities  were  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  what  I  found  a 
rather  primitive  agricultural  pattern. 

Since  70  percent  of  India's  population 
earns  its  living  from  the  land,  with  about 
one-half  the  country's  national  income 
derived  from  the  agricultural  sector,  the 
modernization  and  expansion  of  the 
agricultural  sector  is  central,  not  only  to 
meeting  the  counti-y's  food  demands,  but 
also  to  a  general  expansion  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  Indian  economy — the  latter 
a  prerequisite  for  fulfilling  those  na- 
tional aspirations  which  aim  at  affording 
the  citizens  of  India  future  opportunities 
for  creating  better  lives.  It  is  heartening 
to  see  that  the  Indian  Government  rec- 
ognizes how  critical  the  food  problem 
really  is  and  how  it  imderlies  the  ques- 
tion of  overall  economic  growth.  The 
Government  has  committed  itself  to  em- 
phasizing agricultural  development  and 
will  attempt  to  make  available  to  the 
farmers  of  the  nation,  modem  equip- 
ment, fertilizer,  and  pesticides,  in  an 
attempt  to  assist  the  hard-working  In- 
dian peasant  to  coax  a  more  bountiful 
crop  from  the  soil.  Some  of  these  items 
can  be  produced  in  India,  but  since  the 
need  is  immediate,  some  will  have  to 
come  from  outside.  It  is  in  this  context 
that  the  President's  desire  to  enlist  in 
India's  behalf  the  aid  of  countries  which 
do  not  have  surplus  food  grains  becomes 
relevant.  Some  of  these  nations  may, 
to  give  one  example,  be  able  to  make 
available  either  fertilizer,  or  credits  with 
which  to  purchase  fertilizer.  It  is  hoped 
of  course,  that  they  may  be  able  to  assist 


with  credits  for  the  purchases  of  food, 
as  well. 

While  it  Is  appropriate  that  all  nations 
which  have  the  means  to  do  so  assist 
India  to  modernize  its  agriculture  so  that 
the  country  can,  by  the  early  1970's  meet 
the  goal  of  self-sufficiency  in  food  which 
its  leaders  have  set  for  it,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  nations  which  have 
available  surplus  food  grains  come  to 
India's  succor  during  its  present  moment 
of  distress.  Though  Indian  food  grains 
production  had  not,  during  the  years 
since  India  achieved  independence  in 
1947  increased  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  many 
of  her  leaders  would  have  liked,  up  untU 
2  years  ago  performance  in  the  agricul- 
tural sector  had  been  promising.  By 
1964  Indian  farmers  were  growing,  on  the 
average,  about  50  percent  more  grain 
than  in  the  years  Just  after  independ- 
ence. Then,  in  1965  India  experienced 
what  has  been  called  its  worst  drought  In 
this  century;  1966  brought  little  more 
precipitation  than  1965.  The  result  of 
these  successive  droughts  has  been  that  a 
coimtry  whose  people  average  a  per  cap- 
ita daily  intake  of  only  2,050  calories — 
1,400  of  it  in  grains— which  the  World 
Health  Organization's  nutrition  experts 
say  is  350  calories  less  than  the  mini- 
mum daily  requirement,  has  seen  near- 
famine  conditions  prevail  in  those  re- 
gions most  severely  affected  by  the 
drought  and  a  cut  in  the  not  overly  gen- 
erous grain  ration  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Since  India  does  not  have  surplus 
stocks  of  grain  of  her  own,  she  must  pro- 
cure grain  from  outside  the  country  If 
she  is  to  avert,  in  the  months  ahead, 
thousands  of  starvation  deaths  in  the 
drought-striken  North  Indian  states  of 
Uttar  Pradesh  and  Bihar — two  states 
where  nearly  one-fourth  the  population 
of  the  country  lives.  Human  misery  and 
need  exist  there  now.  I  applaud  the 
President's  decision  to  make  an  emer- 
gency allocation  of  food  in  order  to  help 
alleviate  this  situation .  temporarily.  I 
urge  this  Chamber  and  our  sister  body 
to  act  speedily  on  the  President's  request 
that  the  Congress  express  itself  In  favor 
of  America's  doing  its  part  to  help  meet 
India's  grain  deficit  for  the  balance  of 
this  year. 

There  are  those  who  wonder  whether 
U.S.  food  assistance  to  India  over  the 
years  has  not  been  excessive.  I  would 
answer  emphatically  that  while  it  has 
been  fairly  impressive  in  scope,  it  has 
not  been  excessive.  The  American  Gov- 
ermnent  has  in  the  last  10  years  entered 
into  agreements  with  the  Government  of 
India,  many  of  tliem  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  480,  by  which  the  United  States  has 
made  about  40  million  tons  of  food  grains 
available  to  India.  India's  need  was 
manifest,  we  had  surplus  stocks,  and  we 
would  have  been  departing  from  our 
basic  posture  of  assisting  the  less  for- 
tunate if  we  had  not  tried  to  meet  that 
need  to  the  extent  our  resources 
permitted. 

Since  all  those  considerations,  hu- 
manitarian and  otherwise  which  led  us 
to  assist  India  with  food  grains  during 
the  past  decade  obtain  today,  we  shall, 
I  trust,  continue  to  aid  India  as  it  works 
toward  food  sufficiency.  To  suggest  that 
food  assistance  to  India  should  be  inter- 
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nationalized  Is  not  to  declare  that  Amer- 
ica has  wearied  of  continuing  its  own 
large  commitment  to  that  country.  We 
seek  rather  to  emphasize  our  belief  that 
the  food — population  problem  is  one 
which  affects  the  entire  globe  and  hence 
should  be  addressed  in  various  interna- 
tional forums.  We  also  fear  that  the 
day  is  near  when  our  own  depleted  stocks 
of  food  will  no  longer  permit  us  to  make 
as  substantial  contributions  to  India's 
grain  stocks  as  In  the  past. 

India  has  committed  itself  to  large 
goals:  in  the  coming  decade  it  hopes 
to  limit  drastically  its  population  growth 
rate,  and  it  expects  to  reach  the  stage 
where  it  can  feed  all  its  population.  The 
goals  are  worthy,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  India  is  making  progress  on  both 
sides  of  the  food-ix}pulation  equation. 
Assisting  those  whose  initiatives  we  deem 
laudable  is  ingrained  in  the  American 
tradition.  It  would  not  be  in  character 
for  this  Nation  to  attenuate  a  decade  of 
assistance  to  India  at  a  time  when  the 
latter  seems  determined  to  move  toward 
Its  goals,  even  though  temporarily  be- 
set by  adversity.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
obviate  the  rationale  for  all  our  past  as- 
sistance. The  American  posture  toward 
India  must  continue  to  be  that  of  the 
man  who  quietly  offers  to  do  what  he 
reasonably  can  to  help  his  friend  who 
is  in  need  and  who  is  struggling  de- 
terminedly to  stand  on  his  own  feet. 


MERGER  PROPOSAL  HAS  MERIT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcokd. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
In  this  Chamber  are  well  aware,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  worked  long  and  hard 
for  greater  eflflciency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

His  latest  proposal — merger  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor — is,  I  am  sure,  offered  in 
the  spirit  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

I  offer  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  the 
following  editorial  in  the  Houston  Post 
which  says  the  proposal  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense  and  is  in  line  with  the 
trend  toward  organization  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  a  functional  basis. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Mebger  Proposal  Has  Merit 
President  Johnson's  almost  casual  men- 
tion. In  bis  State  of  the  Union  message,  of  a 
forthcoming  proposal  to  combine  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Labor  encountered 
automatic  opposition  from  some  members  of 
Congress,  business  and  organized  labor  who 
have  a  special  Interest  In  continuing  existing 
organizational  arrangements  within  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  of  the  federal  government. 

The  proposal  aroused  no  great  enthusiasm 
In  Congress  generally,  but  this  seemed  to  be 
largely  bscause  nobody  had  given  the  Idea 
much  thought.  There  had  been  no  advance 
public  discussion  to  speak  of,  and  the  presi- 
dential recommendation  came  as  something 
of  a  Biu'prlse  to  almost  everyone. 

When  the  President  gets  around  to  pre- 
senting the  full  case  for  the  proposal  as  he 
undoubtedly  will  later.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  m«-ger  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  and 
Is  In   line  with  the  current   trend  toward 


organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  on  a 
functional  basis. 

Three  Departments  created  In  recent 
years — Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  Transporta- 
tion— have  been  established  on  this  basis.  In 
continuation  of  this  trend.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Interior  might  very  well  be  combined, 
since  both  are  concerned  basically  with  land 
xise  and  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
With  federal  activities  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion expanding,  It  hac  been  suggested  also 
that  a  separate  department  of  education 
might  be  created  in  either  the  near  or  dis- 
tant future. 

The  day  when  department  heads  were  con- 
sidered special  spokesmen,  pleaders  or  lobby- 
ists for  certain  special  interests  is  fast  dying. 
The  time  is  gone  when  the  secretary  of  Labor, 
for  example,  was  regarded  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  unions  in  the  Cabinet  and 
other  councils  of  government.  Labor  leaders 
have  direct  access  to  the  President  and  have 
no  need  for  an  Intermediary.  The  same  is 
true  with  respect  to  bu»lnessmen  and  the  sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  If  they  have  ideas  or 
views  to  present,  they  can  do  It  directly  or 
personally. 

Although  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  have  some  specific  administrative 
responsibilities  In  other  areas,  both  today 
primarily  i)erfonn  statistical  services  relating 
to  economic  or  soclo-«conomic  matters.  A 
merged  department  would  be,  functionally 
speaking,  a  department  of  economic  affairs. 

This  Is  not  a  particularly  radical  notion. 
Originally,  the  two  departments  were  estab- 
lished as  one  in  1903.  When  Industrialization 
still  was  In  Its  early  stages.  They  were  sepa- 
rated a  decade  later.  In  1913. 

Some  members  of  Congress  have  described 
the  merger  proposal  at  trying  to  force  a  lion 
and  a  lamb  to  He  down  together.  The  Sen- 
ate's Democratic  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana  said  It  was  like  trying  to 
marry  the  National  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. The  fact  is,  horwever,  that  those  who 
reacted  in  this  way  Were  thinking  In  terms 
of  a  period  In  the  nation's  history  and  de- 
velopment that  is  largely  past  and,  hopefully, 
soon  will  be  completely  past.  This  was  the 
period  of  bitter,  antagonism,  hatred  and 
strife  between  business  and  unions. 

It  was  perhaps  natural  that  the  country 
should  pass  through  this  phase  in  the  early 
period  of  Its  industrial  development,  when 
the  labor  movement  BtlU  was  growing  up. 
But  now  that  organised  labor  has  reached 
maturity,  it  is  coming  to  be  realized  by  every- 
one that  the  old  conflicts  are  anachronistic. 

Leaders  on  both  sides  have  reached  a  level 
of  much  greater  sophistication.  They  real- 
izse  that  the  Interests  of  business  and  labor 
are  slices  of  the  same  apple,  that  the  Interests 
of  the  two  groups  are  deeply  Interrelated,  to 
the  point  that  they  actually  have  much  more 
m  common  than  In  conflict. 

The  role  of  government,  of  course.  Is  not 
to  represent  the  special  interests  of  either 
group  but  the  Intereet  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  It  Is  the  belief  of  the  President  and 
others  that  this  Intarest  would  be  better 
served  by  a  unified  rather  than  a  divided  de- 
partment, Just  as  the  national  economy  Is 
better  served  by  labor-management  harmony 
rather  than  strife. 


CRIME— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  53) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stat*  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

THE    BACKGROT7ND 

In  the  past  3  years,  I  have  sent  to  the 
Congress  many  special  messages  on  the 
human  problems  of  our  time.  I  have 
asked  for  legislation  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation, health,  and  economic  opportu- 
nities of  our  people,  and  to  enrich  the 
physical  environment  in  which  we  live. 

Twice  before  I  have  spoken  of  the 
problem  of  crime  because  crime— like 
poverty,  disease  and  ignorance — is  a 
major  social  problem  that  directly  or  in- 
directly affects  every  American  life. 

In  our  democracy,  the  principal  re- 
sponsibility for  dealing  with  crime  does 
not  lie  with  the  National  Government, 
but  with  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities. 

The  same  is  true  of  education  and  pub- 
lic health.  Yet  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  accepted  a  substantial  respon- 
sibility in  those  fields — augmenting 
State  and  local  efforts — it  has  also  begun 
to  pay  increased  attention  to  its  role  In 
the  control  of  crime.  For,  better  educa- 
tion, better  health  and  better  jobs  are 
essential — but  they  are  only  part  of  our 
national  task. 

Public  order  is  the  first  business  of 
government. 

When  public  order  breaks  down,  when 
men  and  women  are  afraid  to  use  the 
public  streets,  their  confidence  is  seri- 
ously shaken.  When  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  enter  adulthood 
carrying  the  burden  of  police  records, 
when  contempt  and  mistrust  too  often 
characterize  public  attitudes  toward  law- 
ful authority,  all — young  and  old,  private 
citizens  and  public  officials — suffer  the 
consequences. 

Lawlessness  is  like  a  plague.  Its  costs, 
whether  economic,  physical  or  psycholog- 
ical, are  spread  through  every  alley  and 
every  street  in  every  neighborhood.  It 
creates  a  climate  in  which  people  make 
choices,  not  out  of  confidence,  but  out  of 
fear. 

Recently,  a  survey  made  in  high  crime 
areas  of  two  of  our  largest  cities  found 
that:  43  percent  of  those  interviewed 
stayed  off  the  streets  at  night;  35  per- 
cent did  not  speak  to  strangers:  21  per- 
cent used  only  cabs  and  cars  at  night; 
20  percent  would  like  to  move  to  another 
neighborhood.  All  because  of  their  fear 
of  crime. 

Whether  these  citizens  had  ever 
been  victimized  by  a  criminal,  or  had 
even  witnessed  a  major  crime,  their  fear 
of  crime  had  effectively  narrowed  the 
scope  of  their  lives — denying  them  pleas- 
ure, opportunity,  and  a  sense  of  peace. 
For  them,  and  for  all  of  us,  crime— and 
the  fear  of  crime — has  become  a  public 
malady.  Its  extent  and  gravity  may  be 
.  subjects  for  debate.  But  its  existence  is 
certain.  So  is  our  duty  to  seek  its  cure 
with  every  means  at  our  command. 

As  I  said  in  my  state  of  the  Union 
message: 

At  the  heart  of  this  attack  on  crime  must 
be  the  conviction  that  a  free  America— m 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  said — must  "let  rev- 
erence for  the  laws  .  .  .  become  the  political 
reUglon  of  the  Nation." 

Our  country's  laws  must  be  respected. 
Order  must  be  maintained.  I  will  support- 
wlth  all  the  constitutional  powers  the  Pres- 
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Ident  possesses — our  Nation's  law  enforce- 
ment officials  In  their  attempt  to  control  the 
crune  and  violence  that  tear  the  fabric  of 
our  communities. 

THE    NATIONAL    CRIME    COMMISSION    REPORT 

Two  weeks  ago  I  received  the  report  of 
the  National  Crime  Commission,  which  I 
appointed  in  July  1965  to  make  the  most 
cwnprehensive  study  of  crime  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  coimtry.  That  rejjort  is  now 
being  printed  and  will  be  available 
shortly. 

It  gives  us  an  extraordinary  Insight 
Into  the  nature  of  crime  and  criminal 
justice  in  America. 

It  cannot  be  summarized  in  a  few 
paragraphs,  but  several  of  its  findings 
give  us  some  measure  of  our  task: 

Over  7  million  people  each  year  come 
Into  contact  with  one  of  the  agencies  of 
criminal  Justice  in  America.  More  than 
400,000  are  confined  on  any  one  day  In 
correctional  institutions. 

The  cost  of  operating  correctional 
services  alone  is  $1  billion  a  year. 

Crime's  cost  to  the  economy  is  stagger- 
ing. Property  losses  approach  $3  billion 
a  year.  In  many  stores  the  cost  of  shop- 
lifting and  employee  pilfering  is  as  high 
as— in  some  cases,  higher  than — the 
profit  margin.  The  economic  cost  of 
white-collar  crime — embezzlement,  petty 
theft  from  businesses,  consimier  frauds, 
antitrust  violations  and  the  Uke — dwarfs 
that  of  all  crimes  of  violence. 

A  great  deal  of  crime  is  never  reported 
to  the  police.  Probably  more  than  twice 
as  many  aggravated  assaults,  burglaries, 
and  larcenies  occur,  as  are  reported.  In 
s(xne  communities  the  figiu'e  may  be  10 
times  as  high. 

The  incidence  of  crime  is  highest  in  the 
15  to  21  age  group.  15-year-olds  com- 
mit more  of  the  serious  crimes  than  any 
other  age  group,  with  16-year-olds  close 
behind.  More  than  50  percent  of  ar- 
rests for  burglaries  are  of  youths  under 
18. 

Most  crimes  of  violence  are  committed 
by  and  against  people  who  know  each 
other. 

Those  who  commit  crimes  of  violence 
more  commonly  do  so  against  members 
of  their  own  race.  Relatively  few  major 
crimes  are  interracial. 

Six  principal  themes  run  through  the 
Crime  Commission  report: 

1.  Crime  prevention  is  of  paramount 
Importance. 

Prevention  of  crime  means  equipping 
police  forces  to  respond  quickly  to  emer- 
gency calls.  It  means  reducing  crime 
opportunities:  from  theftproof  Igni- 
tion systems  for  cars,  to  stricter  controls 
Ml  the  sale  of  guns,  from  better  street 
lights  and  modem  alarm  systems  to  tac- 
tical deployment  of  poUce  forces  in  high 
crime  areas. 

But  crime  prevention  also  means  elim- 
ination of  the  conditions  which  breed 
crime.  In  the  words  of  the  Crime 
Commission, 

There  Is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  moet 
elgnlflcant  action,  by  far,  that  can  be  taken 
against  crime  Is  action  designed  to  eliminate 
ilums  and  ghettos,  to  Improve  education,  to 
provide  Jobs,  to  make  sure  that  every  Amerl- 
<»n  Is  given  the  opportunities  and  the 
freedoms  that  will  enable  him  to  assume  hla 
responsibihtles.  We  will  not  have  dealt  ef- 
fectively with  crime  until  we  have  alleviated 
the  conditions  that  stimulate  It.    To  speak 


of  controlling  crime  only  in  terms  of  the 
work  of  the  police,  the  courts  and  the  cor- 
rectional app>aratus  alone,  Ls  to  refvise  to 
face  the  fact  that  widespread  crime  Implies 
a  widespread  falliire  by  society  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  system  of  criminal  justice  must 
itself  be  just  and  it  must  have  the  re- 
spect and  cooperation  of  all  citizens. 

So  long  as  perfunctory,  mass-produc- 
tion methods  prevail  in  many  lower 
courts,  so  long  as  scandalous  conditions 
exist  in  many  jails — where,  in  1965, 
100,000  children  were  held  in  adult  jails, 
and  where  attempts  to  rehablUtate  are 
almost  nonexistent — we  cannot  achieve 
full  public  confidence  in  the  system  of 
criminal  Justice. 

What  is  required  of  that  system  is  a 
profound  self-analysis,  the  willingness 
to  change,  and  a  massive  effort  to: 

Improve  the  caliber  and  training  of 
law  enforcement,  judicial  and  correc- 
tions officials. 

Strengthen  the  capability  of  police  to 
detect  crimes  and  apprehend  those  who 
commit  them. 

Extend  the  range  and  quaUty  of  treat- 
ment services. 

Make  full  use  of  advanced  scientific 
methods  in  the  courtroom,  to  reduce 
frustrating  and  unfair  delays  and  to 
make  available  to  the  sentencing  Judge 
all  necessary  information  about  the 
defendant. 

Provide  better  coiuisel  for  juveniles 
and  for  adults  who  cannot  afford  to 
provide  their  own. 

Improve  communication  and  under- 
standing between  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities and  the  urban  poor. 

So  long  as  we  deny  police,  courts  and 
correctional  agencies  the  resources  they 
need  to  provide  fair  and  dignified  public 
service,  large  elements  of  our  popula- 
tion will  challenge  both  the  institutions 
of  justice  and  the  values  they  represent. 

Wliat  is  required  of  citizens  in  every 
community  in  America  is  an  under- 
standing, not  only  of  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  first-rate  law  enforcement,  but 
also  of  the  difficulties  under  which  their 
police,  judges,  and  corrections  officials 
labor  today.  If  local  citizens  are  pre- 
pared to  cooperate  with  their  own  sys- 
tem of  justice  and  to  support  it  with  the 
resources  it  needs  to  discharge  Its  duty, 
those  difficulties  can  be  substantially 
reduced. 

3.  Throughout  the  criminal  justice 
system,  better  trained  people  are  des- 
perately needed  and  they  must  be  more 
effectively  used. 

The  Crime  Commission  found  that 
current  personnel  practices  in  most  juris- 
dictions often  fall  to  attract  hlgh-callber 
men  and  women.  Requiring  each  new 
police  officer  to  begin  his  career  as  a 
patrolman  makes  the  lateral  entry  of 
better  qualified  men  almost  impossible. 
There  are  today  few  means  of  tapping 
the  special  knowledge  and  skiUs  of  those 
brought  up  in  slums.  Today's  single, 
rigid  Une  of  police  promotion  and  serv- 
ice is  inefficient.  Critical  shortages  of 
specially  trained  policemen,  probation 
and  parole  officers,  teachers,  casework- 
ers, vocational  instructors,  and  group 
counselors  are  severely  weakening  the 
criminal  Justice  syston. 

There  are  many  ways  to  attack  this 
problem.    Some  police  chiefs  suggested 


to  the  Crime  Commission  that  many  po- 
lice forces  could  be  restructured,  to  pro- 
vide for — 

Uniformed  community  service  officers, 
who  would  maintain  close  relations  with 
people  in  their  areas  and  be  alert  to  po- 
tentially dangerous  conditions  that 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
other  city  agencies  for  prompt  action. 
These  officers  might  not  meet  conven- 
tional educational  requirements.  They 
might  even  have  had  minor  encounters 
with  the  law  as  teenagers.  But  they 
would  know  their  areas  and  the  people 
who  Uve  in  them. 

Police  officers,  who  would  perform  the 
traditional  police  patrol  duties.  Typi- 
cally these  officers  would  have  graduated 
from  high  school. 

PoUce  agents,  who  would  take  on  the 
most  sensitive  and  complex  police  as- 
signments— patrolling  in  the  highest 
crime  neighborhoods,  staff  duties,  police- 
community  relations,  solving  the  most 
difficult,  serious  criminal  cases.  Two 
years  of  college,  and  preferably  a  bacca- 
laureate degree,  might  be  required  for 
assignment  as  an  agent. 

Entrance  into  police  service  at  any  one 
of  these  three  levels,  or  opportunities  to 
work  their  way  up  through  the  different 
levels  as  basic  education  and  other  quali- 
fications were  met. 

4.  A  far  broader — and  more  pro- 
found— range  of  treatment  is  needed 
than  the  present  correctional  system 
provides. 

This  applies  to  offenders  of  all  ages, 
but  it  is  especially  true — and  particularly 
Important  for  the  young.  Since  the  gen- 
eration of  children  about  to  enter  teen- 
age is  the  largest  in  our  history,  we  can 
anticipate  an  even  sharper  rise  in  juve- 
nile delinquency  in  the  decade  to  come — 
unless  we  make  drastic  changes  in  the 
effectiveness  of  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  in  economic  and  social 
conditions. 

Many  offenders,  the  young  most  of  all. 
stand  a  far  better  chance  of  being  re- 
habilitated in  their  home  communities, 
than  in  ordinary  confinement.  Recently, 
the  California  Youth  Authority  conclud- 
ed a  5-year  experiment  with  various 
methods  of  treatment.  Convicted  juve- 
nile delinquents  were  assigned  on  a  ran- 
dom basis  either  to  an  experimental 
group  where  they  were  returned  to  their 
communities  for  intensive  personal  and 
family  counseling,  or  to  the  regular  in- 
stitutions of  correction.  The  findings  to 
date  are  dramatically  Impressive: 

Only  28  percent  of  the  experimental 
group  had  their  paroles  revoked. 

More  than  half — 52  percent — of  those 
confined  in  regular  Institutions  later  had 
their  paroles  revoked. 

Falling  back  into  crime  was  almost 
twice  as  great  for  those  treated  in  reg- 
ular institutions  as  for  those  treated  in 
the  community.  And  it  appears  that  the 
community  treatment  program  costs  far 
less  than  institutioiml  confinement. 

On  the  basis  of  this  California  experi- 
ment and  its  other  studies,  the  Crime 
Commission  concludes  that  local  in- 
stitutions related  to  the  community, 
each  housing  as  few  as  50  inmates,  and 
supported  by  a  wider  range  of  treatment 
services,  should  be  developed  throughout 
the  country. 
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This  will  require  the  commitment  of 
new  resources  by  most  communities.  In 
a  recent  survey  of  juvenile  court  judges, 
83  percent  said  that  no  psychologist  or 
psychiatrist  was  available  to  their  courts. 
A  full  third  had  neither  probation  of- 
ficers nor  social  workers.  Further,  if 
many  young  offenders  are  better  handled 
by  community  agencies  other  than  juve- 
nile courts,  the  potential  of  those  agen- 
cies must  be  enlarged  and  fully  tapped. 

5.  Access  to  better  information  and  to 
deeper  and  broader  research  is  vital  to 
police  and  correctional  agencies. 

The  Crime  Commission  found  little  re- 
search being  done  on  the  fundamental 
Issues  of  criminal  justice — for  example, 
on  the  effect  of  punishment  in  deterring 
crime,  or  on  the  effectiveness  of  various 
police  and  correctional  procedures. 

Private  research  can  be  valuable. 
More  State  and  local  operations  research 
is  essential.  Regional  Institutes  for  re- 
search should  be  established.  Improved 
collection,  dissemination,  and  analysis  of 
criminal  justice  statistics  is  essential  for 
deeper  insights  into  the  causes  of  crime, 
its  prevention  and  control,  and  better 
probation  and  correction  progrsans. 
State  and  city  planning  would  benefit 
from  sounder  and  more  precise  predic- 
tions of  future  crime  levels  and  prob- 
lems. 

6.  Substantially  greater  resources 
must  be  devoted  to  improving  the  entire 
criminal  justice  system. 

The  Federal  Government  must  not  and 
will  not  try  to  dominate  the  system.  It 
could  not  if  it  tried.  Our  system  of  law 
enforcement  is  essentially  local:  based 
upon  local  initiative,  generated  by  local 
energies  and  controlled  by  local  ofScials. 
But  the  Federal  Government  must  help 
to  strengthen  the  system,  and  to  en- 
courage the  kind  of  innovations  needed 
to  respond  to  the  problem  of  crime  in 
America. 

THZ   SATE   STREETS   AND   CSIVX  COtrntOL   ACT   07 
1987 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 
the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1967  to— 

Provide  planning  and  program  grants 
to  States  and  local  governments. 

Establish,  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  a  Director  of  a  new  OfBce  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sistance. The  agency  he  heads  will  be 
a  cooperative  link  with  State  and  local 
agencies  of  criminal  justice.  It  will  give 
us  the  practical  means  of  assisting  and 
encouraging  modernization  throughout 
the  system.  It  will  operate  the  grant 
program  established  imder  the  act,  and 
focus  research  on  the  causes,  prevention, 
and  control  of  crime. 

I  am  requesting  $50  million  in  fiscal 
1968  under  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act,  largely  for  planning  grants, 
research,  and  pilot  projects.  Our  best 
estimate  is  that  the  Federal  investment 
under  this  act  in  the  second  year  will  be 
approximately  $300  million.  The  Federal 
investment  beyond  the  second  year  will 
depend  upon  the  effective  response  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

I  reco'mmend  Federal  grants  of  up  to 
90  percent  to  States,  cities,  and  regional 
and  metropolitan  bodies  to  assist  them 
to  develop  plans  to  improve  their  police, 
courts,  and  correctional  systems. 


Through  these  grants,  we  intend  to 
encourage  comprehensive  approaches  to 
the  problems  of  crime.  The  close  inter- 
locking of  every  element  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  makes  comprehensive 
planning  mandatory. 

To  illustrate:  the  Crime  Commission 
reconunends  that  drunkenness  should  be 
regarded  as  a  criminal  offense  only 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  disorderly 
conduct.  Today,  one-third  of  all  arrests 
are  for  drunkenness.  Two  million  ar- 
rests for  drunkenness  burden  the  police, 
clog  the  lower  courts,  and  crowd  places 
of  detention.  If,  instead  of  treating 
driuikenness  as  an  ordinary  crime,  local 
authorities  chose  to  create  a  civil  de- 
toxification program,  the  consequences 
of  that  choice  would  be  felt  throughout 
the  law  enforcement  and  corrections 
system. 

Almost  any  reform  of  tliis  nature  will 
have  significant  secondary  effects. 
Treating  each  reform  as  an  Isolated 
matter  will  create  conflicts  and  loss  of  ef- 
fectiveness throughout  the  system. 
Thus,  the  grants  under  this  provision  will 
require  that  comprehensive  plans  be  de- 
veloped that  take  into  account  the  inter- 
relationship among  all  aspects  of  law  en- 
forcement, courts  and  corrections,  as  well 
as  closely  related  social  programs. 

I  recommend  Federal  grants  of  up  to 
60  percent  to  support  approved  programs 
in  action. 

These  grants  would  encourage  irmova- 
tlve  efforts  against  street  crime,  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  organized  crime. 

To  be  eligible,  the  State  or  local  gov- 
erning body — or  bodies — must  show  an 
increase  in  its  own  expenditures  by  an 
annual  Increment  of  5  percent.  The  60- 
percent  grant  would  be  applied  against 
the  cost  of  the  program  in  excess  of  that 
increment.  It  must  also  show  that  it  has 
adopted  a  comprehensive  plan,  contain- 
ing clear  priorities  and  balancing  the 
needs  of  all  parts  of  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

Some  of  the  local  and  regional  pro- 
grams that  might  qualify  for  grants 
would  provide: 

Better  training  fbr  criminal  justice 
personnel. 

Various  innovative  techniques,  such  as 
tactical  squads,  special  street  lighting, 
new  public  alarm  systems. 

More  effective  alarm  systems. 

Two-way  radio  and  multiple-channel 
police  networks. 

Coordinated  information  systems  for 
all  law  and  corrections  officials. 

New  rehabilitation  techniques  and  the 
personnel  to  employ  them. 

Salaries  for  criminal  justice  personnel 
where  associated  with  special  training  or 
innovative  programs.  With  respect  to 
other  criminal  justice  personnel  not  en- 
gaged in  such  programs,  up  to,  but  not 
more  than — one-third  of  Federal  grant 
may  be  used  for  salaries. 

To  he  approved,  a  plan  must  meet  a 
number  of  qualifying  tests.  Among 
them,  the  plan  must: 

Apply  to  a  jurisdiction,  or  combination 
of  jurisdictions,  with  a  population  of  at 
least  50,000  persons. 

Deal  with  all  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  agencies  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  plan,  unless  the  Attorney 
General  determines  that  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  do  so. 


Set  forth  priorities  for  the  improve- 
ment of  all  aspects  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  affected  by  the  plan, 
based  upon  the  identification  of  needs 
and  problems. 

Incorporate  innovations  and  advanced 
techniques. 

Demonstrate  the  willingness  of  State 
or  local  bodies  to  assume  the  costs  of  im- 
proved law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  systems  after  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  Federal  assistance. 

I  recommend  Federal  grants  of  up  to 
50  percent  for  the  construction  of  signifi- 
cant new  types  of  physical  facilities,  on  a 
regional  or  metropolitan  basis,  such  as: 
crime  laboratories,  community  correc- 
tion centers,  police  academy-type  centers. 

RESEARCH    AND    SPECIAL    PROJECTS 

Under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965,  we  have  conducted  a  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  techniques  of  law 
enforcement  through  research  and  pilot 
projects.  This  program  has  proved  Its 
value.  Research,  along  with  pilot  proj- 
ects, must  be  vigorously  supported  if  we 
are  to  improve  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem. 

As  part  of  a  broader  crime  control  pro- 
gram. I  propose  superseding  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  with  a  broader 
program  of  research,  development,  and 
special  pilot  project  grants. 

I  recommend  that  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  authorizes  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  make  research  grants  or 
contracts,  of  up  to  100  percent,  with 
public  agencies,  institutions  of  higlier 
education,  or  other  organizations. 

These  grants  could  be  used  to: 

Support  research  and  education  proj- 
ects of  regional  or  national  importance. 

Establish  national  or  regional  insti- 
tutes for  research  and  education  in  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 

FEDERAL,   STATE,   AND   LOCAL   COOPERATION 

State  and  local  governments  have  al- 
ready shown  their  willingness  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  in  the  criminal 
justice  area.  They  have  also  demon- 
strated their  desire  to  cooperate  with  the 
National  Government.  During  1966,  for 
example,  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  National  Crime  Commission  have 
urged  all  50  Governors  to  establish  State 
planning  committees  on  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice.  Many  of  these 
committees  are  already  in  existence. 
Additional  States  are  setting  up  com- 
mittees each  month. 

To  continue  this  cooperation,  I  am 
directing  the  Acting  Attorney  General 
to  convene  at  the  Justice  Department  a 
conference  of  State,  city,  and  private 
authorities  in  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  re- 
view the  findings  of  the  National  Crime 
Commission  and  to  share  judgments  on 
how  best  the  Federal  Government  may 
contribute  to  the  essentially  State  and 
local  task  of  law  enforcement. 

A    PROGRAM    FOR    TOUNO    AMERICANS 

The  proposals  I  have  outlined  above 
will  give  new  strength  to  the  instriunents 
of  law  enforcement:  our  police,  courts, 
and  correctional  agencies.  Yet  we  know 
that  America's  crime  problem  demands 
far  broader  efforts  to  reach  young  people 
trapped  in  poverty— without  skills,  with- 
out purpose,  without  hope. 
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Not  all  crime  Is  attributable  to  pover- 
ty. The  rise  of  crimes  committed  by 
youth  in  afSuent  suburban  areas  testifies 
to  that.  But  crime  rates  do  increase 
markedly  in  an  atmosphere  that  breeds 
hostility  and  frustration.  They  in- 
crease as  fche  chaimels  of  opportunity 
are  limited  and  social  mobility  is  fore- 
closed. 

Understanding  this,  we  have  embarked 
on  a  broad  range  of  programs  giving 
disadvantaged  young  people  the  chance 
to  break  free  of  the  waste  and  boredom 
that  would  otherwise  characterize  their 
lives.  In  my  message  to  the  Congress 
on  America's  Children  and  Youth,  which 
I  Intend  to  submit  shortly.  I  will  outline 
a  program  for  yoxmg  Americans.  The 
purpose  of  that  program  will  be  not  only 
to  reduce  delinquency,  but  to  Increase 
the  chances  for  young  people  to  lead 
more  useful  and  productive  lives. 

NARCOTICS   AND   DANGEROtTS    DRTTGS 

I  urge  the  Congress  should  also  give 
prompt  attention  to  a  number  of  other 
ag)ects  of  America's  crime  problem. 
Among  these  is  narcotics  addiction. 

Narcotics  addiction,  the  abuse  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  and  illicit  traffic  in  both 
continue  to  challenge  the  best  efforts  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
to  stamp  them  out.  Their  cost  in  wasted 
lives  is  incalculable.  The  crime  that  is 
associated  with  them  is  a  serious  threat 
to  commurUties  across  America. 

In  the  past  3  years,  we  have  begun 
new  Federal  and  State  programs.  These 
programs  can  lead  to  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  drug  abuse  problem.  But 
If  their  promise  is  to  be  sustained,  we 
must  make  a  sufficient  commitment  of 
resources  and  competent  administration. 

Every  level  of  government.  Federal  to 
local,  must  intensify  its  attack  on  the 
narcotics  and  drug  problem. 

For  our  own  part,  we  shall  take  these 
additional  measures  to  combat  drug  ad- 
dition and  traffic  in  drugs: 

1.   REHABILITATION 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966. 
I  am  instructing  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  to  coordinate  the 
rehabilitation  efforts  of  all  the  Federal 
agencies  concerned,  and  to  work  through 
local  and  State  facilities  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  Federal  rehabilitation 
efforts  will  be  closely  related  to  local  pro- 
grams that  may  qualify  for  Federal  sup- 
port under  the  grant  provisions  of  the 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1967. 

2.  ENFORCEMENT  TRAINING 

I  recommend  that  the  Corigress  pro- 
vide funds  to  enable  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  the  Food  said  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  enlarge  their  existing  en- 
forcement training  programs,  so  that 
they  can  reach  a  far  greater  number  of 
local  and  State  enforcement  officers. 

Under  these  programs,  enforcement 
officers  and  experts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  sent  to  local  communities 
with  severe  drug  addiction  problems,  to 
train  local  enforcement  personnel  in  the 
most  modem  techniques  of  detecting  and 
apprehending  drug  pushers  and  addicts 


and  the  most  advanced  methods  of  treat- 
ing drug  addiction. 

3.    PTJBLIC    INFORMATION    AND    EDUCATION 

It  is  essenti£d  that  the  public  tie  better 
Informed  about  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs:  what  they  are,  what  their  effects 
are  on  the  body  and  mind,  how  widely 
they  are  misused,  the  laws  which  govern 
them,  and  the  medical  treatment  that 
offers  the  best  chance  of  cure.  This  in- 
formation should  be  made  available  to 
local  governments,  school  systems,  par- 
ents, young  people,  college  campuses  and 
medical  groups. 

To  this  end,  I  am  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  create  an  Information  and  Education 
Center  on  Neircotic  and  Dangerous 
Drugs. 

4.   INTESMATIONAL    CONTROL 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  controlling 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs,  we  must 
work  in  concert  with  other  nations. 
Most  illicit  narcotics — psuticulMly 
heroin — come  from  and  through  other 
nations  to  our  shores.  Drugs,  like 
epidemic  diseases,  must  be  controlled  ef- 
fectively everywhere. 

I  shall  shortly  submit  to  the  Senate, 
for  its  advice  and  consent,  the  1961 
Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs. 
Fifty-four  nations  have  acceded  to  that 
convention,  and  we  believe  that  other 
nations  may  follow.  With  the  coming 
establishment  of  the  International 
Narcotics  Control  Board  as  the  only 
supervisory  international  agency,  our  ac- 
cession to  the  convention  will  allow  us 
to  have  a  proper  voice  in  securing  ful- 
fillment by  other  countries  of  their  treaty 
obligations. 

S.    STATE    DRUG    LAWS 

There  are  large  disparities  tn  State 
laws  dealing  with  dangerous  drugs. 
Some  States  do  not  even  have  such  laws. 
Controlling  traffic  in  dangerous  drugs 
requires  a  careful  synthesis  of  State  and 
Federal  regulation.  If  our  greatest 
strength  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  drug 
control,  the  States  should  act  as  soon  as 
possible  on  the  type  of  drug  abuse  con- 
trol act  now  being  circulated  in  model 
form  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. I  urge  the  States  to  enact  this  law 
as  soon  as  possible. 

FIREARMS    CONTROL 

Any  effective  crime  control  program 
requires  the  enactment  of  firearms  leg- 
islation. 

The  National  Crime  Coirmaisslon  has 
underscored  the  emphatic  need  for  the 
legislation  I  propose  again  this  year.  I 
urge  the  90th  Congress  to  place  it  high 
on  its  agenda  in  this  session. 

The  legislation  I  am  submitting  is 
closely  comparable  in  substance  to  that 
which  was  under  consideration  in  the 
last  Congress.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  to : 

Prohibit  certain  mail-order  sales  and 
shipments  of  firearms,  except  between 
Federal  licensees; 

Prohibit  over-the-counter  sales  of  fire- 
arms, other  than  rlfies  and  shotguns,  to 
any  person  who  does  not  reside  in  the 
State  in  which  the  Federal  licensee  does 
business; 

Prohibit  Federal  licensees  from  selling 
handguns  to  any  person  under  21,  and 


iraca.  selling  rifles  and  shotguns  to  any 
person  under  18; 

Curb  imports  into  the  United  States 
of  smplus  military  firearms  and  other 
firearms  not  suitable  for  sporting  pur- 
poses. 

This  legislation  is  no  panacea  for  the 
danger  of  human  irrationality  and  vio- 
lence in  our  society.  But  it  will  help  to 
keep  lethal  weapons  out  of  the  wrong 
hands. 

This  legislation  will  not  curtail  own- 
ership of  firearms  used  either  for  sport 
or  self-protection.  But  it  will  place  a 
valuable  restraint  on  random  trade  in 
handguns — the  use  of  which  has  more 
and  more  characterized  burglaries  and 
other  crimes.  It  will  gain  added  strength 
as  States  pass  firearms  legislation  and 
licensing  laws  similar  to  the  Sullivan  law 
in  New  York. 

To  pass  strict  firearms  control  laws  at 
every  level  of  goveniment  is  an  act  of 
simple  prudence  and  a  measure  of  a 
civilized  society.  Further  delay  is  un- 
conscionable. 

UNIFIED    FEDERAL    CORRECTIONAL    SYSTEM 

I  renew  my  request  for  legislation  to 
establish  a  imified  Federal  correctional 
system  within  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Today,  correctional  treatment  in  the 
national  system  is  fragmented  and  often 
Impedes  continuity  of  treatment.  The 
proposed  unified  system  would  provide 
coherent  organization,  and  a  systematic 
flow  of  all  postsentencing  responsibili- 
ties— probation,  institutional  manage- 
ment, and  parole  supervision. 

A  unified  system  becomes  especially 
important  as  we  gain  experience  with 
community  treatment  and  work-release 
methods.  It  would  permit  the  better  use 
of  staff  and  fiscal  resources,  improve 
training  for  all  Federal  correctional  em- 
ployees, and  simplify  the  creation  of 
computerized  data  banks.  The  Federal 
Government  should  lead  in  all  organiza- 
tional reforms  which  permit  more  effec- 
tive diagnosis  and  treatment  of  in- 
dividual offenders — especially  since  the 
repeated  offender  is  so  prominent  and 
disturbing  a  feature  of  crime  in  America. 

A     FEDERAL     JUDICIAL    CENTER 

I  reconmiend  legislation  to  establish 
a  Federal  Judicial  Center  in  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts. 

Despite  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
Federal  district  judgeships — from  197  in 
1941  to  341  in  1966 — the  delay  and  docket 
congestion  in  our  Federal  courts  is  the 
worst  in  our  history. 

The  mere  addition  of  judges  to  the 
courts  will  not  bring  about  the  efficient 
administration  of  justice  that  simple 
justice  demands.  Better  Judicial  admin- 
istration requires  better  research,  better 
training,  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams. 

The  Judicial  Conference  has  long  rec- 
ognized this.  It  has  either  recom- 
mended, or  established  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  some  20  different  programs  of  re- 
search and  education.  Yet  none  of 
these  programs  has  been  adequately 
staffed  or  supported.  None  has  been 
able  to  solve  the  administrative  prob- 
lems of  the  judiciary. 

If  we  are  to  reduce  the  backlog  of 
cases  pending  in  the  courts  and  meet 
the  urgent  law  enforcement  problems  we 
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face,  these  programs  must  be  given  per- 
manence and  sufficient  means  to  accom- 
plish their  tasks.  They  should  be  open 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Congress,  the  en- 
tire Judiciary,  and  the  public. 

A  Federal  Judicial  Center,  established 
in  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  will  enable  the 
courts  to  begin  the  kind  of  self -analysis, 
research  and  plaimlng  necessary  for  a 
more  effective  judicial  system — and  for 
better  Justice  in  America. 

oaoANizKO  ckhcx 

We  have  accomplished  much  In  ex- 
posing the  citadels  of  crime  and  corrup- 
tion. I  am  determined,  however,  to 
extend  our  efforts  to  root  out  this  poison- 
ous element  from  our  society. 

The  Department  of  Justice  will  be  the 
focal  point  for  bringing  Increased  Fed- 
eral resources  to  bear  on  this  problem  of 
organized  crime.  We  will  Increase  the 
number  of  personnel  previously  as- 
signed to  this  task. 

Federal  efforts  can  best  be  extended 
by  the  allocation  of  additional  resources. 
However,  obtaining  witnesses  is  a  major 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  organized 
crime. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  to: 

Make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  coerce  or 
threaten  a  person  who  is  willing  to  give 
vital  Information  to  our  Federal  inves- 
tigators, thus  extending  additional  pro- 
tection to  potential  witnesses  at  the 
beginning  of  an  organized  crime  inves- 
tigation before  a  grand  Jury  has  been 
convened. 

Extend  Federal  immunity  provisions 
to  certain  crimes  associated  with  rack- 
eteering, in  order  to  assist  in  gathering 
competent  evidence. 

Criminal  syndicates  do  not  recognize 
State  boundaries.  Their  impact  is  fre- 
quently nationwide.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's responsibility  In  combating 
organized  crime  is  clear  and  unequivocal. 

This  message,  however,  deals  princi- 
pally with  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement.  With  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  State  and  local  Ju- 
risdictions have  little  experience  in  op- 
erating an  effective  organized  crime 
program.  I  am  directing  the  Acting 
Attorney  General  to  establish  a  special 
program  to  offer  State  and  city  officials 
assistance  in  setting  up  effective  plans 
to  combat  organized  crime. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  PRIVACT 

Justice  Brandeis  called  the  right  of 
privacy  the  "right  most  valued  by  civi- 
lized men."  It  is  the  first  right  denied 
by  any  totalitarian  system.  It  is  asso- 
ciated in  the  minds  of  most  Americans 
with  the  right  to  be  free  of  unlawful 
searches  and  forced  self-incrimination. 
It  is  a  hallmark  of  a  free  society. 

I  believe  we  should  protect  that  right 
against  invasion  by  wiretapping  and 
electronic  devices. 

We  would  indeed  be  Indifferent  to  the 
command  of  our  heritage  if  we  failed  to 
take  effective  action  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity and  privacy  of  each  among  us.  A 
new  Federal  law  banning  wiretapping 
and  electronic  bugging  and  snooping  is 
essential. 

Present  laws  are  clearly  inadequate. 
They    create   serious   uncertainties   In 


their  application  and  leave  large  loop- 
holes in  their  coverage.  In  short,  they 
invite  abuse- 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 
the  Right  of  Privacj  Act  of  1967. 

Within  the  full  reach  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  possessed  by  the  Federal 
Government  this  law  would: 

Outlaw  all  wiretapping,  pi^blic  and 
private,  wherever  and  whenever  It  occurs, 
as  well  as  all  willful  Invasions  of  pri- 
vacy by  electronic  devices  such  as  radio 
transmitters  and  concealed  microphones. 
The  only  exceptions  would  cover  those 
Instances  where  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion itself  Is  at  stake — and  then  only 
under  the  strictest  safeguards. 

Prohibit  the  advertisement,  manu- 
facture or  distribution  in  Interstate  com- 
merce of  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
devices. 

TO  INST7BE  THE  PT7BLIC  SAFETY 

The  program  I  have  called  for  in  tills 
message  will  not,  of  Itself,  bring  about  a 
sudden  decline  in  the  reported  crime 
rate. 

As  crime  reporting  improves,  as  citi- 
zens increasingly  demand  the  protection 
to  wlilch  they  are  entitled  and  report 
crimes  they  formerly  bore  in  silence,  as 
larger  numbers  of  young  people  enter  the 
age  of  greatest  susc^tlbility  to  crime,  as 
the  problems  of  the  ghetto  are  com- 
pounded— as  these  events  continue  to 
occur,  the  reported  crime  rate  will  con- 
tinue to  rise. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  important  steps 
we  can  take  now  to  affect  the  incidence 
of  crime  and  its  ccmtaminatlon  of  our 
democracy.  I  have  Wed  to  describe  sev- 
eral in  this  message. 

Certain  of  these  steps  could,  if  reso- 
lutely undertaken  by  local  and  national 
officials,  be  in  effect  a  year  from  today. 

Other  steps,  put  into  effect  now,  could 
reduce  the  costs  of  crime  over  the  next 
several  years.  These  involve  more  than 
the  condemnation  (rf  crime,  more  than 
spasmodic  responses  to  sensational  dis- 
closures. They  involve  hard  work  and 
an  unswerving  commitment  by  all  levels 
of  government  to  an  intensified,  long- 
term  program  of  action. 

Yet,  even  they  will  fail  unless  they  are 
accompanied  by  the  greater  involvement 
of  private  citizens. 

It  is  the  citizen  who  will  finally  deter- 
mine whether  the  agencies  of  law  en- 
forcement and  crkninal  justice  are 
staffed  and  nourished  by  first-rate  skills 
and  modem  equipment.  It  is  the  citizen 
who  maintains  and  enlarges  respect  for 
law  and  order.  It  is  the  interaction  of 
the  citizen  and  the  community — their 
common  dedication  to  public  order — 
which  is  the  most  powerful  deterrent  of 
crime. 

Thus,  It  Is  the  citizen  who  will  de- 
termine whether  streets  will  be  safe  to 
walk,  whether  homes  will  be  secure, 
whether  property  rights  will  be  respect- 
ed, whether  Integrity  and  honest  dealing 
will  govern  relationships  between  men. 

We  can  control  crime  if  we  will.  We 
must  act  boldly,  now,  to  treat  ancient 
evils  and  to  insure  the  public  safety. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  6, 1967. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
CRIME 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenum  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  President's  message  on  crime.  The 
alarming  increase  in  crime  since  1940 
cannot  be  ignored  by  the  citizens  of  tlie 
United  States.  In  a  country  in  which 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  personal 
freedom,  technology,  education,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  areas,  the  continuing 
increase  of  crime  is  Intolerable.  Crime 
is  not  a  question  of  partisan  politics  or  of 
locf^l  interests;  it  is  a  national  problem 
which  every  right  thinking  individual 
wants  wiped  out.  We  cannot  sit  back 
and  hope  that  the  crime  problem  will  dis- 
appear. As  the  report  of  the  National 
Crime  Commission  indicates,  we  must 
devote  a  substantially  greater  portion  of 
our  resources  to  the  entire  criminal 
system. 

The  President  has  shown  great  aware- 
ness of  this  problem  in  the  past  and  his 
present  crime  message  shows  that  he  is 
continuing  to  study  the  problem  and  to 
give  vital  leadership  to  programs  needed 
to  arrest  and  reverse  the  increasing  inci- 
dence of  crime.  All  citizens  of  the  United 
States  should  be  heartened  by  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  aimed  at  making 
the  streets  and  communities  decent  and 
safe  places  in  which  to  live.  The  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967 
proposed  by  the  President  gives  great 
promise  of  infusing  new  life  into  the  ef- 
forts being  made  by  local  and  State  law 
enforcement  officers.  This  is  an  am- 
bitious program  which  will  move  the 
attack  against  crime  forward  on  many 
fronts. 

Further,  the  conduct  of  criminals 
threatening  citizens  performing  their 
duty  by  aiding  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice must  be  eliminated;  therefore,  the 
proposal  to  punish  persons  who  interfere 
with  the  investigation  of  crime  is  a  nec- 
essary weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  law 
enforcement  agencies.  We  must  do  more 
than  simply  buttress  the  strength  of  law 
enforcement  agencies.  We  must  provide 
an  atmosphere  in  which  citizens  can  aid 
the  police  free  from  fear  of  retaliation  by 
the  underworld.  The  President  has  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  this  two  pronged 
attack  and  has  called  for  legislation  to 
give  aid  in  both  areas. 

The  problems  of  crime  are  not  amend- 
able to  simple  solutions.  Great  effort  is 
required  by  a  constantly  watchful  gov- 
ernment and  by  alert  and  aware  citi- 
zenry. The  President's  crime  message 
maps  out  a  program  which  will  further 
advance  the  struggle  to  eliminate  the 
criminal  from  the  United  States  and  to 
free  the  people  of  this  country  from  the 
blight  created  by  crime.  I  urge  speedy 
consideration  of  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  message. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoxis  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
(^homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
pleased  by  the  President's  crime  message 
setting  out  the  various  means  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  proposes  to 
combat  the  increasing  crime  rate. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  proposed  plan  to 
provide  a  coordinated  attack  on  this  seri- 
ous problem.  This  unified  approach  en- 
visions strong  measures  to  be  taken  on 
many  fronts  at  the  same  time.  Not  only 
Till  Federal  assistance  be  provided  for 
strengthening  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement'  but  other  measures  will  be 
taken  to  make  the  entire  program  more 
effective.  These  include  provisions  to  bar 
obstruction  of  Investigation  into  crime, 
the  granting  of  immunity  to  witnesses  In 
exchange  for  their  testimony  in  new 
categories  of  offenses,  and  revision  of 
firearms  statutes  to  make  more  meaning- 
ful gun  control  in  this  coimtry.  These  as 
well  as  other  strong  measures  give  real 
hope  for  stemming  this  serious  blight 
which  has  gripped  our  Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  gratified  at 
the  President's  strong  proposals  and  will 
give  our  full  support  to  this  program  to 
fight  crime. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
plaud the  decision  of  the  President  and 
of  this  administration  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral presence  felt  in  a  major  attack  on 
crime  in  this  country.  Every  survey  I 
have  made  of  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  south  Bronx  has  shown  that 
crime  in  the  streets  and  neighborhood 
security  are  the  most  critical  concerns  of 
my  constituents.  These  anxieties  are  not 
unique.  People  in  our  major  cities  across 
the  country  live  in  constant  fear  of  be- 
coming the  targets  of  unrestrained  crim- 
inal activity.  Millions  of  Americans 
have,  in  a  very  real  sense,  lost  their 
valued  right  to  freedom  of  movement. 
No  major  national  problem  I  know  of  has 
been  for  so  long  ignored  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  decision  to  make  the  fight  on  crime 
an  Important  element  in  tills  year's  leg- 
islative program.  The  cost  of  law  en- 
forcement and  of  crime  control  are 
enormous,  and  cities  like  my  own  city  of 
New  York  have  all  too  long  been  asked 
to  assimie  this  tremendous  burden  almost 
alone. 

This  year  I  have  reintroduced  in  the 
House  a  bill  to  create  a  National  Insti- 
tute for  Crime  Prevention  and  Control. 
This  Institute  would  provide  the  Justice 
Department  with  a  badly  needed  research 
arm,  comparable  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Now  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  committed  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  training  and  equipment 
of  our  law  enforcement  personnel  we  will 
take  the  next  logical  step  of  applying 
existing  20th  century  technology  to  our 
law  enforcement  methodology.     When 


this  is  done  I  am  confident  that  the 
President's  goal  of  safe  streets  for  all 
Americans  will  agsdn  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  caimot  afford  to  allow  a 
continued  Increase  In  lawlessness.  The 
cost  in  dollars  nms  to  tens  of  billions 
aimually  and  drains  the  coimtry  of  re- 
sources which  would  be  of  immeasurable 
value  to  the  people.  The  suffering,  dis- 
location of  families,  loss  of  productive 
capacity,  and  the  loss  of  life  cannot  and 
will  not  be  tolerated.  Whatever  money 
is  necessary  to  be  spent  must  be  allocated 
to  fight  crime  and  to  eliminate  criminals 
from  our  society.  The  present  expendi- 
ture of  funds  to  eliminate  this  evil  will 
reap  a  great  harvest  by  allowing  money 
to  be  used  productively  instead  of  being 
dissipated  by  criminals  and  by  develop- 
ing an  atmosphere  free  from  the  fear  of 
violence  perpetrated  by  the  criminals  in 
our  society. 

The  President  h£is  properly  taken  the 
Initiative  in  introducing  new  programs 
designed  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  this 
evil.  Crime  is  generally  local  in  origin 
and  the  responsibility  of  local  and  State 
governments.  Recognizing  this  fact  the 
President  has  wisely  suggested  safe 
streets  and  crime  control  legislation 
through  which  the  Nation's  resources  can 
be  used  to  aid  State  and  local  authorities 
In  their  fight  against  crime.  The  cost  of 
operating  police  departments  has  in- 
creased by  50  percent  in  the  last  5  years 
and  the  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
are  understaffed  and  overworked.  To 
meet  the  growing  cost  and  the  increased 
crime  rate,  local  officials  must  have  Fed- 
eral aid. 

We  must  never  falter  in  our  efforts  to 
eliminate  crime.  If  the  resources  and 
power  of  this  great  country  are  leveled 
against  the  criminal  minority  in  this  so- 
ciety, lawful  citizens  shall  surely  prevail. 
The  record  should  reflect  my  support 
of  the  President's  program  embodied  in 
his  crime  message  as  a  means  to  stop  the 
increase  in  and  to  decrease  crime. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  in  his  message  asked  consid- 
eration for  Federal  legislation  to  halt 
and  eventually  reverse  the  tide  of  crimi- 
nal activity  across  the  country.  I  shall 
support  him  in  his  request  for  enact- 
ment of  the  Ssife  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  which  will  provide  needed 
resources  to  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities of  this  coimtry  to  carry  on  their 
fight  against  crime. 

I  believe  that  we  should  also  provide 
the  most  effective  possible  tools  for  law 
enforcement  in  federally  controlled  areas 
of  the  law.  For  example,  I  hope  that 
we  will  enact  a  firearms  control  act 
which  will  provide  responsible  restric- 
tions upon  the  interstate  sales  of  fire- 
arms and  thereby  remove  dangerous 
weapons  from  the  hands  of  reckless  and 
Irresponsible  persons. 

We  should  enact  measures  to  further 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  organized  in- 
terstate racketeering-type  crimes.  One 
such  measure  is  a  law  which  would  pro- 
vide better  protection  for  goverimient 
witnesses.  Under  present  law  it  is  a 
crime  to  threaten,  intimidate,  Imrass  or 
attack  a  witness  in  a  court  proceeding. 
But  it  is  not  a  Federal  crime  to  intimi- 
date, harass,  or  attack  a  witness  who 


has  divulged  information  to  Federal  in- 
vestigators t>efore  a  case  reaches  court. 
Legislation  is  needed  to  close  this  loop- 
hole. 

There  is  another  omission  in  our  crim- 
inal laws  which  must  be  quickly  recti- 
fied. In  many  areas  of  the  law,  govern- 
ment counsel  has  the  prerogative  of 
granting  immunity  from  prosecution  to 
witnesses  in  exchange  for  testimony 
needed  to  commit  others  accused  of  vio- 
lations of  Federal  laws  and  regulations. 
But  the  power  to  grant  immunity  Is 
lacking  where  it  is  most  urgently  need- 
ed—in the  antiracketeering  statutes 
which  have  been  enacted  to  fight  orga- 
nized crime.  Legislation  Is  needed  to 
provide  for  immunity  of  witnesses  in 
prosecutions  for  gambling,  extortion, 
labor  racketeering,  bankruptcy  frauds, 
and  bribery  and  graft.  Immunity  leg- 
islation in  these  areas  of  Federal  crimi- 
nal law  will  allow  the  Goverimient  to 
forego  the  prosecution  of  minor  offen- 
ders in  order  to  obtain  the  evidence 
needed  to  convict  the  bosses  of  the  crime 
syndicates.  It  will  pierce  the  conspiracy 
of  silence  that  now  protects  the  lesiding 
gangsters  of  the  underworld. 

I  recommend  that  we  focus  attention 
in  the  coming  Congress  on  those  meas- 
ures which  will  assure  more  effective 
crime  control  both  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  hope  to  develop  this  subject  of  an  at- 
tack on  crime  further  at  a  later  time 
during  this  session  and  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  President  has  placed  this  subject 
high  on  his  legislative  agenda. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  crime  In  the  streets  is  a  local 
problem  which  must  be  solved  by  local 
authorities.  Experience  has  shown,  how- 
ever, that  local  authorities  in  many  areas 
have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  crime.  Resources  beyond 
those  now  available  to  these  communities 
are  needed. 

The  President,  in  his  proposed  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967, 
has  recommended  a  method  of  assisting 
the  States  and  local  goverrmients.  The 
act  in  no  way  alters  the  traditional  di- 
vision of  responsibilities  for  law  enforce- 
ment. No  national  police  force  Is  con- 
templated. Instead,  imder  a  forward- 
looking  program  the  Federal  Government 
will  make  available  funds  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  purposes  of  plan- 
ning and  implementing  improvements  in 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 
Better  trained  and  better  equipped  police 
forces  will  result.  State  and  local  efforts 
in  crime  prevention  and  in  offender  re- 
habilitation will  also  receive  emphasis. 
In  essence,  substantial  Federal  resources 
will  be  made  available  to  help  State  and 
local  authorities  help  themselves. 

The  President's  proposal  deserves 
prompt  consideration.  We  cannot  af- 
ford further  delay.  We  all  recognize  the 
scope  of  the  crime  problem  and  the  ur- 
gency of  the  matter.  The  President 
should  be  commended  for  the  frank  ap- 
praisal of  the  crime  situation  in  his 
message  and  the  constructive  recommen- 
dation he  has  made. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  na- 
tion can  be  free  if  substantial  numbers 
of  its  citizens  live  in  fear.  In  too  many 
parts  of  our  country  today  fear  aocom- 
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panles  the  sundown.  Too  many  citizens 
are  afraid  to  venture  on  the  streets  after 
dark. 

President  Johnson  has  outlined  a 
sensible  strategy  for  combating  the  ac- 
tivator of  this  fear:  the  growing  rate  of 
crime.  The  proposed  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  would  benefit  every 
law-abiding  American. 

It  would  give  fresh  strength  to  law  en- 
forcement at  every  level.  It  would  pro- 
vide tools  for  research  Into  the  causes 
of  crime — and  the  cures.  It  would  be 
the  foundation  for  even  greater  advances 
in  the  future  by  creating  new  patterns  of 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  and  local  agencies. 

The  President's  message  on  crime  de- 
fines the  Important  work  to  be  done  with 
youth.  The  program  for  young  Ameri- 
cans seeks  to  reverse  the  rising  trend  of 
crime  by  those  imder  25  years  of  age. 
And  it  also  seeks  to  establish  programs 
to  solve  economic  and  social  problems 
that  too  often  are  quick  channels  into 
crime. 

The  new  systems  of  grants  proposed  by 
the  President  will  be  of  vital  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Some  would  assist  in 
planning  effective  new  programs,  others 
would  help  finance  enlightened  attacks 
on  specific  crime  problems.  Still  others 
would  aid  overburdened  treasuries  In  the 
construction  of  new  facilities. 

We  all  recognize  today  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  take  a  major  role 
in  those  areas  of  crime  that  do  not  rec- 
ognize State  or  municipal  borders. 

The  conspiracy  of  organized  crime 
threatens  oiur  liberty  as  few  other  inter- 
nal forces  do.  The  use  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  wastes  lives  and  spreads 
misery.  And  present  firearms  laws  are  so 
lax  that  devastating  weapons  of  all  kinds 
turn  up  in  the  hands  of  criminals  and 
lunatics  with  horrifying  ease. 

Legislation  proposed  by  the  President 
would  allow  us  to  deal  with  all  of  these 
national  agonies. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's message  is  indicative  of  his  deep 
concern,  our  concern,  and  that  of  the 
Nation,  with  the  increasing  growth  and 
violence  of  crime.  This  increase  is  In 
all  areas — the  cities,  the  suburbs  and  the 
rural  areas.  It  must,  it  can,  and  it  will  be 
stopped  and  the  rising  trend  reversed. 

The  President  has  given  us  his  further 
recommendations  designed  to  control 
crime,  reverse  its  swift  rising  trend,  and 
restore  lawfulness  to  our  society.  The 
attainment  of  these  objectives  will  not  be 
easy.  It  will  take  time,  money,  and  pa- 
tience. More  importantly,  it  will  take 
action  now.  Action  by  the  Congress,  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities,  and 
by  the  people. 

We  in  Congress  should  act  promptly 
on  the  President's  recommendations,  par- 
ticularly in  those  areas  where  Federal 
and  State  cooperation  is  so  necessary. 
Included  in  this  would  be  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967 

under  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  lend  financial  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  In  their  efforts  to 
reduce  crime.  Also,  we  should  enact 
Federal  legislation  providing  better  con- 
trol over  Interstate  trafilc  in  firearms. 
Such  legislation  would  enable  the  States 


to  control  the  fireaims  traffic  within 
their  own  borders. 

There  are  other  Important  recom- 
mendations in  the  R-esidenfs  message 
on  which  action  should  be  taken.  These 
Include  legislation  to  ban  wiretapping, 
eavesdropping,  and  other  invasions  of 
the  right  of  privacy.  Unification  of  the 
Federal  correctional  system  also  is  of 
great  importance  since  it  would  permit 
better  utilization  of  correctional  methods 
and  procedures  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
prisoners,  and  thus  help  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  recidivism. 

The  President  has  presented  us  with 
an  excellent  program  to  fight  crime.  We 
should  give  him  our  full  support  and 
enact  into  legislation  the  program  pre- 
sented In  his  crime  message. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's continuing  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
indiscriminate  sale  of  guns  should  re- 
ceive the  support  of  Congress.  For  too 
long  we  have  sat  back  and  allowed  these 
dangerous  weapons  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  persons  and  to  serve  as 
a  ready  arsenal  for  criminals.  The  num- 
ber of  serious  injuries  and  deaths  which 
could  be  prevented  by  the  fair  and 
proper  regulation  of  the  sale  of  guns  is 
incalculable.  No  one  wants  to  prevent 
persons  from  using  guns  legitimately  for 
sports  and  self-proteotion.  But  we  must 
differentiate  between  these  legitimate 
purposes  and  the  uses  by  the  unstable 
or  criminal  elements  of  our  society.  Un- 
fortunately, too  many  criminals  carry 
weapons  which  they  use  when  they  are 
fearful  or  nervous  during  the  course  of 
their  criminal  activities.  Every  citizen 
in  this  country  is  aware  of  the  recent 
tragedies  which  occurred  when  mentally 
ill  persons  used  rifies  to  create  havoc. 

It  is  time  to  strike  at  these  problems  by 
eliminating  easy  access  to  these  guns.  I 
fully  support  the  President's  proposal 
and  strongly  urge  that  all  the  citizens  of 
this  country  support  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate the  indiscriminate  sale  of  guns. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  we  read  in  the  papers  and  hear  over 
our  radios  and  televisions  of  muggings, 
robberies,  and  assaults  upon  our  peaceful 
citizens.  Now  I  am  encouraged  that  the 
President  has  crystallized  a  plan  where- 
by the  Federal  Government  will  under- 
take a  major  role  in  combating  the  law- 
lessness which  strikes  fear  in  the  hearts 
of  our  citizens. 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1967  will  act  ac  an  impetus  to  the 
States  to  increa;se  their  efforts  to  meet 
this  mounting  threat.  I  understand  that 
the  Federal  Government,  while  not  in 
any  way  infringing  upon  the  rights  of 
the  States  to  enforce  their  own  laws,  will 
offer  assistance  and  guidance  to  those 
States  who  wish  to  participate  in  devel- 
oping programs  and  techniques  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent  from  those  who  lean 
toward  criminal  activity. 

I  heartily  endorse  this  proposal  and 
only  hope  that  my  fellow  Members  will 
join  me  in  enacting  legislation  which 
will  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
start  implementing  such  a  program  In 
the  near  future.    The  time  is  now. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  Federal  action  grows  more  apparent 
every  day  to  fight  the  rapid  growth  of 
crime  and  to  make  the  United  States  a 


safe  haven  for  its  citizens.  The  Presi- 
dent In  his  crime  message  today  has 
pointed  out  a  number  of  areas  where  the 
Federal  Government  can  assist  in  this 
fight.  The  proposals  suggested  by  the 
President  would  not  in  any  sense  create 
a  police  state  and  would  retain  in  the 
States  the  right  to  enforce  their  own 
laws.  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
proposal  to  unify  the  Federal  correc- 
tional process.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, probationers  and  parolees  are  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  court,  whereas 
prisons  and  other  institutional  services 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
branch.  About  half  of  those  persons  who 
have  been  convicted  of  a  Federal  offense 
and  are  serving  a  term  in  prison,  after 
release,  land  back  in  prison.  It  would 
be  my  view  that  supervision  in  one  de- 
partment of  probationers  and  parolees 
as  well  as  of  prisoners  and  the  resulting 
rehabilitation  programs  which  could  be 
effected  under  a  single  head  would  insure 
a  more  efficient  system  and  result  In  a 
reduction  of  crime. 

The  President  has  laid  out  a  forceful 
blueprint  for  the  Congress  to  consider  In 
cormection  with  the  alarming,  continued 
increase  In  crime  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

I,  for  one,  await  with  eager  anticipa- 
tion the  legislation  upon  which  the  Presi- 
dent touched  briefly  in  his  message. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  were  the 
President's  remarks  on  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping.  As  he  said,  invasions  of 
privacy  by  these  means  are  earmarks  of 
a  totalitarian  system  of  government  and 
have  no  place  in  a  democracy.  The  Pres- 
ident's proposal  appears  to  be  the  broad- 
est the  Congress  has  ever  been  called 
upon  to  consider  in  this  field.  It  is  long 
overdue.  In  my  judgment,  wiretapping 
and  bugging  should  be  prohibited, 
whether  by  public  officials  or  private 
snoopers.  In  my  judgment,  too,  such  a 
ban  will  not  impede  law  enforcement, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  may  even  serve 
to  assist  it. 

I  therefore  urge  my  fellow  Members  to 
give  prompt  consideration  to  this  legis- 
lation so  that  this  great  Nation  can  once 
again  be  proud  of  its  domestic  tran- 
quillity. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram outlined  by  the  President  to  combat 
crime  and  criminal  activities  throughout 
the  Nation  is  forward  looking  and  will 
provide  a  desirable  and  effective  method 
for  a  combined  Federal-State  frontal  at- 
tack on  crime. 

The  program  is  sensible  and  workable 
in  that  it  provides  for  the  planning,  fi- 
nancial assistance,  and  Federal  coopera- 
tion which  are  required  to  attack  crime 
at  its  root  as  well  as  at  the  many  other 
levels  on  which  attacks  must  be  made  to 
obtain  lasting  results.  Unquestionably, 
adequate  Federal  firearms  control  laws 
are  necessary  in  order  to  help  the  States 
to  control  this  lethal  tool  of  the  criminal. 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  aid  them  in  their 

efforts  to  reduce  crime  also  will  be  of  ma- 
terial assistance  both  immediate  and 
long  range  and  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  crimes  not  only  in  the  streets 
of  our  cities  but  also  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

We  should  all  supp>ort  the  President's 
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recommendations  for  the  banning  of 
wiretapping,  eavesdropping,  and  other 
Illegal  snooping.  The  right  of  privacy  is 
a  precious  individual  right  which  must  be 
respected  and  protected. 

Another  desirable  objective  sought  by 
the  President  is  the  unification  of  the 
presently  fragmented  correctional  sys- 
tem. Such  unification  will  permit  better 
supervision,  control,  and  rehabilitation. 
It  also  will  permit  better  utilization  of 
correctional  methods  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assist  the  return  as  useful  mem- 
bers of  society  individuals  who  unless 
they  are  afforded  such  enlightened  re- 
habilitative treatment  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue their  criminal  careers. 

The  matters  mentioned  above  together 
with  the  other  recommendations  of  the 
President  constituting  his  crime  program 
are  deserving  of  our  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  President  on  his  message  on 
crime  sent  to  Congress  today. 

For  yeara  now  we  have  been  talking 
about  crime,  how  terrible  it  is  and  today 
something  must  be  done  about  it.  Not 
until  today,  however,  have  we  had  an 
outline  of  a  course  of  action  to  which  we 
can  look  optimistically  for  a  reversal  of 
the  spiraling  crime  rate. 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1967  will  make  available  to  our 
State  and  local  communities  the  means — 
financial  means — to  plan  and  execute 
programs  to  deal  with  law  enforcement 
in  their  respective  communities. 

The  firearms  control  legislation  now 
proposed  by  the  President  in  the  light  of 
the  extensive  hearings  of  the  last  Con- 
gress and  the  studies  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission  should  help  to 
keep  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  thugs 
while  not  restricting  sportsmen  and  oth- 
ers lawfully  entitled  to  use  firearms. 

I  also  applaud  the  President's  proposal 
to  ban  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping. 
It  Is  high  time  that  invasions  of  pri- 
vacy either  by  wiretapping  or  eavesdrop- 
ping should  be  prohibited,  except  where 
the  security  of  the  Nation  Itself  is  at 
Stake.  Many  say  that  such  a  prohibition 
will  put  our  law-enforcement  agencies 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  performing 
their  respective  functions.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  and  fully  expect  that  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  will  in  no  way  impair 
law  enforcement  but  will  protect  each  of 
us  against  the  many  incursions  into  our 
privacy  in  labor,  matrimonial,  and  other 
fields  in  which  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping has  been  fiourishing. 

The  President's  call  for  a  unified  Fed- 
eral correctional  system  Is  also  one  which 
warrants  prompt,  favorable  congression- 
al action.  This  legislation  was  the  sub- 
ject of  subcommittee  hearings  in  the 
House  last  Congress.  In  my  Judgment  It 
Is  legislation  which  will  strengthen  our 
corrections  process  and  warrants  prompt 
congressional  consideration. 

Finally,  I  commend  the  President  for 
Ws  proposals  with  respect  to  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs,  none  of  which  will 
require  legislative  action  but  all  of  which 
will  help  In  this  important  phase  of 
crime-related  work. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  am 
sreatly  encouraged  by  the  steps  to  com- 


bat crime  which  the  President  proposed 
in  his  crime  message. 

Faced  with  a  constantly  increasing 
crime  rate  and  a  rate  of  criminal  recid- 
ivism which  has  been  estimated  as  being 
as  high  as  48  percent,  we  are  compelled  to 
take  immediate  and,  perhaps,  even  un- 
orthodox action. 

One  step  proposed  by  the  President 
would  appear  to  be  of  particular  signif- 
icance. This  is  the  proposal  to  consoli- 
date probation  and  parole  supervision 
functions  with  the  existing  correction 
functions  in  the  executive  branch.  Un- 
der this  proposal,  all  corrections  efforts 
would  be  consolidated  into  one  unified 
and  single-minded  process,  treating  an 
offender  from  the  time  that  he  is  found 
guilty,  imtil  he  is  imcondltionally  re- 
leased to  the  commimity.  This  would  en- 
able us  to  treat  violators  with  compre- 
hensive rehabilitation  and  supervision 
programs  drafted  and  directed  by  a  single 
authority.  I  believe  that  programs  of  this 
type  might  afford  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  lasting  rehabilitation. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  support  legislation 
embodying  this  concept. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  am  greatly  heart- 
ened by  the  President's  crime  message 
and  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  combat  the  moimting 
crime  rate. 

Particularly  encomaging  is  the  pro- 
posed Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1967.  This  act,  which  will  pro- 
vide grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, will  provide  examples  so  that  all 
commimities  may  Improve  their  law  en- 
forcement and  the  administration  of 
justice.  While  not  intruding  upon  the 
States'  rights  to  maintain  their  own 
police  force  and  enforcement  of  justice, 
this  program  envisions  a  sustained,  co- 
ordinated, and  substantial  effort  to  re- 
duce the  growing  trend  toward  lawless- 
ness. Through  Federal  assistance.  State 
and  local  governments  will  be  encour- 
aged to  plan,  program,  and  Institute 
irmovative  procedures  looking  toward 
crime  reduction.  If  such  innovative  pro- 
cedure proves  to  be  advantageous  to  a 
community,  the  experience  and  tech- 
nique can  be  furnished  to  other  com- 
munities. 

In  addition  to  stimulating  local  gov- 
ernments and  local  agencies  to  deal  with 
problems  of  crime,  the  act  will  provide 
assistance  to  those  communities  who  are 
financially  limited  in  making  their  com- 
mimities safer  for  the  law-abiding 
citizen. 

Crime  is  a  nationwide  problem  and  is 
the  concern  of  all  Americans.  President 
Johnson,  by  offering  these  proposals  to- 
day to  the  Congress  for  our  study,  has 
taken  the  leadership  in  the  fight  against 
crime  at  a  time  when  crime  has  grown 
to  proportions  which  frustrate  the  nor- 
mal responsible  citizen.  In  his  message 
to  us,  he  has  properly  Identified  the  prob- 
lem and  his  proposals  deserve  our  careful 
study.  I  know  this  is  a  time  when  all 
Americans  will  want  to  back  their  Presi- 
dent in  his  drive  against  crime. 

At  the  same  time,  we  all  know  that  the 
proposals  offered  here  today  are  not  the 
full  answer.  Law  enforcement  and  the 
administration  of  Justice  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  State  and  local  governments. 


Individual  citizens  must  recognize  the 
growing  dsm^ers  of  crime  and  violence 
and  must  work  with  their  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  every  way  possible. 

I  also  believe  that  we  must  develop 
policies  of  dealing  with  criminals  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  law  enforcement 
officials  to  do  their  Job.  Many  of  these 
were  embodied  in  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  which  passed 
the  Congress  last  year. 

The  fear  of  becoming  a  victim  of  a 
crime  denies  citizens  the  use  of  public 
streets,  denies  them  pleasures  and  oppor- 
tunities which  are  rightfully  theirs,  and 
damages  their  confidence  in  their  Gov- 
ernment. The  fight  against  crime  must 
be  reinforced  by  strong  actions  on  the 
part  of  each  and  every  citizen  in  support 
of  his  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  proposals  contained  in 
his  message  on  crime  in  America  de- 
livered to  Congress  today. 

The  President  has  stated : 

Public  order  Is  the  first  business  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  hope  the  90th  Congress  will  consider 
the  President's  proposals  on  crime  to  be 
its  first  order  of  business. 

As  I  have  said  before,  police  and  cor- 
rectional agencies  are  human  institutions 
in  a  rapidly  evolving  society  which,  like 
all  other  institutions,  must  constantly 
adapt  to  changing  times.  The  President 
has  called  for  a  coordinated  program 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
enable  local  law-enforcement  agencies 
to  modernize  their  structure.  This  is  a 
soimd  and  progressive  step  wWch  I  be- 
lieve will  receive  a  most  favorable  reac- 
tion from  the  public  in  general  as  well 
as  from  law-enforcement  officials. 

In  my  own  investigations  into  law-en- 
forcement problems,  I  have  found  that 
our  police  forces  and  those  involved  in 
their  education  and  training  are  most 
anxious  to  move  forward  into  a  new  era 
of  professional  excellence.  Many  ix>llce 
officers  are  currently  improving  their 
abilities  through  attending  police  acad- 
emies, other  technical  courses,  and  col- 
lege itself,  often  at  considerable  personal 
and  financial  hardship.  With  better 
public  recognition  of  the  problems  faced 
by  law-enforcement  personnel,  and  a 
stronger  helping  hand  from  our  citizens 
as  a  whole,  the  law-enforcement  profes- 
sion will  make  rapid  strides  in  meeting 
the  problems  of  lawlessness  in  this  Na- 
tion. Congress  should  do  its  part  in  this 
regard  on  a  timely  basis,  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  President  is  calling  for. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's crime  message  to  Congress  Is  an 
important  statement  which  deserves  a 
high  priority  in  the  90th  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  as  a  private  citizen,  I  have  sup- 
ported past  efforts  to  assist  the  States 
and  local  governments  meet  the  incresis- 
ing  demands  for  modern  and  effective 
law-enforcement    procedures.    I    have 

also  called  for  a  Protection  of  Privacy 
Act  to  ban  wiretapping  and  other  forms 
of  eavesdropping  to  safeguard  the  indi- 
vidual's right  to  privacy. 

During  the  89th  Congress  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  on  the  Law  Enforce- 
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ment  Assistance  Act  and  other  crime  bills 
which  came  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  have  also  seen  first  hand  the 
need  for  assistance  to  coimties  such  as 
Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  and  other  coun- 
ties and  political  subdivisions  of  the  50 
States  which  want  to  modernize  their 
law-enforcement  procedures. 

The  proposals  In  today's  message  seek 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  protec- 
tion of  society — all  our  citizens — and  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
I  believe  the  90th  Congress  should  ap- 
prove meaningful  and  effective  bills  to 
provide  the  necessary  assistance. 

There  are  a  number  of  proposals  in  the 
President's  message  on  crime  which, 
upon  introduction  of  the  specific  bills, 
will  require  further  study  and  congres- 
sional hearings.  I  believe  Congress 
should  study  the  feasibility  of  court-ap- 
proved wiretapping  as  an  additional 
exemption  to  the  outright  wiretapping 
ban  proposed  by  the  President.  I  would 
also  want  to  review  very  carefully  the 
licensing  procedures  to  be  established 
under  the  proposed  firearms  control  bill 
to  insure  the  greatest  protection  to  so- 
ciety with  the  minimum  administrative 
redtape  for  responsible  citizens,  includ- 
ing sportsmen  and  gim  collectors. 

One  factor  in  the  battle  to  reduce  crime 
which  startles  most  citizens  is  the  ex- 
tremely high  percentage  of  criminals 
who.  once  released  from  prison,  return  to 
society  and  repeat  their  crimes.  For 
that  reason,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  that  section  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage dealing  with  a  unified  correctional 
system. 

UNiriEO   COHRECTIONS   SYSTEM 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  reducing  rates 
of  crime,  I  am  convinced  we  must  Im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  our  correctional 
programs.  We  know  that  the  majority 
of  crime  in  the  country  is  committed  by 
persons  who  have  been  in  previous  con- 
flict with  the  law.  Unless  we  assist  of- 
fenders when  they  come  into  contact 
with  our  correctional  systems,  we  can 
look  forward  only  to  a  continuing  pat- 
tern of  criminal  behavior  after  release. 

The  President  in  his  crime  message  has 
referred  to  a  unified  correctional  system, 
as  a  means  by  which  the  effectiveness 
of  correctional  treatment  could  be  sub- 
stantially improved.  Such  a  system 
would  insure  the  development  of  a  con- 
tinuum of  effort  from  the  time  sentence  is 
imposed  until  the  final  termination  of 
the  commitment.  This  would  provide  a 
framework  for  the  management  of  all 
correctional  programs,  both  in  the  insti- 
tution and  in  the  community.  By  plac- 
ing all  postconviction  responsibility  in 
one  agency,  duplication  of  effort  would 
be  eliminated  and  cost  savings  and  co- 
ordination of  activities  would  be  greatly 
increased. 

I  believe  the  proposed  unified  system  of 
corrections  suggested  by  the  President 
merits  serious  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  represents  one  means  by  which 
we  could  approach  the  ever-increasing 
problems  of  crime  and  delinquency  in  a 
logical,  systematic  fashion.  By  placing 
responsibility  for  the  total  spectrum  of 
corrections  at  one  central  point,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  more  effectively 
coordinate  Its  correctional  resources  and 


greatly  accelerate  improvements  and  In- 
novations throughout  the  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  much 
about  the  need  for  the  90th  Congress  to 
reflect  and  review  recently  passed  legis- 
lation to  improve  the  administration  of 
these  programs  and  to  go  slowly  on  new 
legislative  programs.  I  would  agree  with 
this  policy  generally,  however,  there  are 
specific  areas  where  v»e  must  go  forward. 

I  certainly  believe  that  the  90th  Con- 
gress should  chart  a  new  and  bold  course 
in  the  field  of  crime  control  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join  in  the 
effort  to  enact  new  legislation  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  President's 
crime  message  outlining  the  measures  to 
be  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
overcome  the  increasing  crime  rate. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  fac- 
ing our  Nation  today  is  the  inability  of 
law-enforcement  agencies  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  rising  crime.  The  President's 
proposal  will  not  only  provide  grants  and 
other  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  improve  law  en- 
forcement and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice but  also  other  strong  measures  de- 
signed to  provide  a  unified  and  coordi- 
nated attack  upon  the  increase  in  law- 
lessness. 

I  am  pleased  to  give  my  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  President's  strong  program 
of  crime  control  and  am  sure  my  fellow 
Members  will  be  glad  to  join  in  that  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  The  President  has 
reiterated  his  determination  to  reduce 
crime  in  the  United  States  and  to  provide 
a  safe  environment  for  its  citizens.  He 
has  proposed  a  method  which  would  en- 
able us  to  utilize  our  national  resources  to 
help  the  States  where  the  war  on  crime 
must  be  fought. 

Crime  must  be  destroyed  in  our  local 
communities  by  better  trained,  better 
paid,  and  better  qualified  law-enforce- 
ment personnel  using  the  ultimate  in 
modern  crime  fighting  equipment  to 
counteract  the  devious  ingenuity  of  the 
modem  criminal.  Kstablished  methods 
that  served  our  society  for  so  long  may 
not  by  themselves  continue  to  control  the 
criminal  in  our  society  and  prevent  him 
from  subverting  the  opportunity  for  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  live  useful  and  produc- 
tive lives. 

New  methods  must  be  found  so  that  the 
national  purpose  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  prevail.  The  President  has 
reconunended  a  method  to  us.  I  support 
him. 

WIRirrAPPINO   AND  EAVESDROPPING 

The  President  has  struck  a  blow  for 
freedom  and  the  dignity  of  man  when  he 
proposed  that  Congress  ban — to  the  limit 
of  its  constitutional  power — wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping.  Our  citizens  deserve 
to  know  that  they  may  communicate 
with  each  other  safe  from  the  snooping 
ears  of  interlopers.  While  admittedly 
some  latitude  must  be  allowed  when  the 
ultimate  security  of  the  Nation  is  at  stake, 
nevertheless,  only  the  most  serious  threat 
can  justify  the  use  of  measures  which  are 
repugnant  to  all  ttiinking  men.  Ad- 
vances in  science  and  technology  have 
placed  "Buck  Rogertf'  types  of  devices  in 
the  hands  of  would-be  wiretappers  and 


"snoopers."  If  each  of  us  is  to  retain 
his  peace  of  mind  and  his  confidence  in 
our  way  of  life,  we  must  be  guaranteed 
the  right  of  privacy.  The  President's 
proposed  bill,  which  he  has  so  aptly 
named  the  "Right  of  Privacy  Act  of  1967," 
should  provide  such  a  guarantee. 

I  strongly  support  the  measure  and 
urge  the  Congress  to  give  it  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has,  indeed,  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion, in  modern  times,  about  the  rising 
crime  problem,  but,  actually,  very  little 
has  been  done.  The  President  has  now, 
however,  outlined  a  program  which 
merits  the  cooperative  examination  and 
implementation  of  all  who  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  for  less  talk  and  more 
meaningful  action. 

On  this  score,  it  appears  that  a  reason- 
able commitment  of  Federal  funds  in  a 
grant  program  to  assist  the  various 
States  to  combat  and  reduce  the  alarm- 
ing acceleration  of  crime  within  their 
borders,  especially  by  and  among  the 
youth,  is  not  only  economically  feasible, 
but  would  be  a  priority  investment  of 
prudent  foresight. 

Although  some  particulars  of  the  Pres- 
idential recommendiation  may  require 
appropriate  congressional  amendment 
for  general  acceptance,  there  is  little  or 
no  doubt  that  the  overall  program  and 
objective  deserves  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress  in  dealing  with  a  problem  of 
major  national  significance. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
6,  1967,  President  Johnson  has  proposed 
a  historic  strategy  for  attacking  crime  In 
America. 

The  strategy  recognizes  the  traditional 
responsibilities  of  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governments  but  suggests  new  areas 
of  cooperation  in  which  they  might  wage 
an  enlightened  and  effective  attack. 

Americans  want  and  deserve  the  new- 
measure  of  domestic  security  envisioned 
by  the  President.  They  want  to  be  safe 
in  their  homes.  They  want  to  be  able 
to  walk  the  streets  without  fear. 

This  promise  was  nurtured  by  the 
President's  messages  on  crime  in  1965 
and  1966.  The  messages  prompted  sig- 
nificant steps  which  have  brought  us  to 
a  new  stage  in  the  strategy,  a  stage  de- 
manding even  greater  action.  These  ac- 
tions— their  needs,  methods  and  goals- 
are  set  forth  in  President  Johnson's 
crime  message  of  1967. 

The  program  for  young  Americans 
would  provide  a  variety  of  tools  for  deal- 
ing effectively  with  crimes  by  youth. 
Every  accomplishment  here  would  have 
a  spreading  influence — for  the  number 
of  persons  under  25  years  of  age  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  so  is  their  crime  rate. 

E^^ery  American  has  a  stake  In  this 

.  legislation.    It  will  Improve  the  quality 

of  life  everywhere  In  our  Nation— in 

every  hamlet.  In  every  suburb,  on  every 

Main  Street. 

The  strategy  against  crime  will  be  car- 
ried out  In  the  most  sensible  and  effec- 
tive maimer — as  an  expanding  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  State  and  local  governments. 

This  approach  Is  the  one  that  makes 
sense,  for  no  one  wants  a  national  police 
force.  What  we  all  want  is  to  strengthen 
law  enforcement  at  the  locallevel.  There 
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can  be  no  hope  of  winning  the  fight 
ggalnst  crime  if  local  enforcement  Is 
weak. 

The  President  proposes  to  laiuich 
larger  programs  of  grants.  In  partner- 
ship with  local  government,  they  would 
help  finance  research,  fight  specific  crime 
problems,  and  build  much-needed  physi- 
cal facilities. 

And  there  is  an  urgent  plea  for  sensible 
laws  that  will  keep  flrearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  criminal  and  the  psychotic. 
The  number  of  lives  saved  would  be 
large. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Congress  will  re- 
spond to  a  desperate  national  need  and 
enact  the  measures  proposed  in  this  mes- 
sage. 

Bir.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1967.  as  proposed  by  the  President,  is  a 
blueprint  for  putting  our  efforts  against 
crime  in  high  gear.  The  enormity  of  the 
crime  problem  demands  that  substantial 
Federal  resources  be  charmeled  in  an  ef- 
fective and  meaningful  manner  into  the 
fight.  The  President's  proposal  will  ac- 
oMnplish  this  end  without  In  any  way 
dianging  our  traditional  concepts  that 
law  and  order  are  essentially  functions 
which  belong  to  local  goverrunent. 

The  proposed  act  Is  a  plan  for  helping 
State  and  local  authorities  improve  their 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  ef- 
forts. Grants  will  be  made  to  enable 
these  local  governments  to  make  compre- 
hensive plans  for  incorporating  the  latest 
equipment  and  techniques  in  crime  de- 
tection and  prevention.  These  coordi- 
nated plans  wUl  be  translated  into  pro- 
grams of  action  and  these  programs, 
partly  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  partly  by  the  local  govern- 
ment, will,  we  hope,  at  last  stem  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  crime. 

"The  President's  proposal  merits  prompt 
study  by  the  Congress  and  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  produce  a  bold  and  dramatic 
new  effort  to  reverse  the  trends  toward 
lawlessness. 

However,  adequate  and  effective  con- 
trol of  crime  in  this  country  requires 
more  than  additional  money,  new  laws, 
and  new  techniques.  We  must  remember 
that  an  aroused  and  determined  public 
ophiion  is  the  Nation's  most  powerful  de- 
terrent of  crime.  By  working  more  close- 
ly together.  Congress  and  the  law-abiding 
citizen  can,  and  must,  make  our  streets 
safe. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  deep  concern  with  the  prob- 
lem addressed  by  President  Johnson's 
crime  program  to  halt  the  Increase  In 
crime  and  to  reduce  the  hazards  to  the 
person  and  property  of  the  citizenry 
arising  out  of  criminal  activities. 

Of  course,  as  President  Johnson  stated 
In  his  message,  the  police  power  Is  tra- 
ditionally, and  should  remain,  the  func- 
tion of  the  State  and  local  governments 
primarily.  The  national  government 
has  never  been,  and  never  will  be,  a  po- 
lice state,  however,  it  must  remain  con- 
cemed  with  the  security  of  Its  citizenry. 

The  President's  message  reflects  this 
concern  and  this  restraint  In  these 
areas: 


In  its  appeal  for  a  far  broader  and 
more  profound  range  of  correctional 
treatment  Involving  youthful  offenders. 
I  recommend  for  the  consideration  of 
my  own  Texas  Legislatiu-e,  as  well  as 
Congress,  examination  of  the  California 
Youth  Authority,  which  provides  for  In- 
stitutions and  treatment  of  young  of- 
fenders in  their  own  communities  with 
modem  psychiatric  treatment  and  in- 
tensive personal  and  family  counseling. 

In  its  reconunendation  of  broader  re- 
search in  the  field  of  fundamental  issues 
of  criminal  justice,  the  effect  of  punish- 
ment on  deterring  crime  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  various  police  and  correctional 
procedures.  In  this  respect  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967 
recommended  by  the  President  would 
apply  Federal  grants  up  to  90  percent  to 
States,  cities,  and  regions  for  such  re- 
search and  planning.  For  Instance,  the 
Crime  Commission  recommends  that 
drunkenness  should  be  regarded  as  a 
criminal  offense  only  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  disorderly  conduct.  There  is 
no  point  in  arresting  sui  old  derelict  on 
Franklin  Street,  sending  him  to  the  p>ea 
farm  to  work  off  the  drunk  in  the  hot  sun 
and  repeating  this  process  time  and 
again  until  it  perhaps  kills  him.  The 
effect  of  this  procedure  is  not  only  heart- 
less but  costly  and  Ineffective. 

In  Its  attention  to  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotics. The  message  refers  in  item  5  to 
"State  drug  laws."  After  the  Supreme 
Court's  Robinson  case,  declaring  treat- 
ment of  addiction  as  a  crime  to  be  "cruel 
and  unusual  punishment."  I  prepared 
State  legislation  to  provide  voluntary  and 
involimtary  commitment  by  civil  process 
in  cases  of  narcotics  addiction,  and  I 
would  like  now  to  be  helpful  to  members 
of  the  State  legislature  who  would  pur- 
sue such  a  project.  The  resources  avail- 
able to  me  here  may  be  useful  to  our 
State  lawmakers.  The  President's  entire 
message  invites  friendly  cooperation  be- 
tween the  State  and  Federal  Gtovem- 
ments. 

In  emphasis  on  the  right  of  privacy. 
The  President's  message  recommends  the 
enactment  of  the  Right  of  Privacy  Act 
of  1967  outlawing  all  wiretapping,  public 
and  private,  wherever  and  whenever  it 
occurs,  as  well  as  all  willful  invasion  of 
privacy  by  electronic  devices  such  as  con- 
cealed microphones.  The  only  exception 
is  in  instances  involving  the  security  of 
the  Nation  and  is  controlled  under  the 
strictest  safeguards. 

These  portions  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage seem  to  me  to  be  the  major  areas 
challenging  State  legislatures  to  meet  the 
problem  of  crime  and  to  free  the  citizenry 
from  the  abuses  resulting  from  this  prob- 
lem. And  in  these  areas  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  offers  support  and  coopera- 
tion. As  a  Congressman  and  former  leg- 
islator, I  wish  personally  to  offer  my 
support. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl«nan  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
President's  crime  message. 


CUTBACK  IN  FEDERAL-AID  fflGH- 
WAY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ScHAOEBERGl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  23,  1966,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  ordered  a  cutback  in  the 
Federal-aid  highway  construction  pro- 
gram, citing  as  justification  the  defense 
effort  and  threatened  infiation.  The  ef- 
fect is  a  reduction  in  apportioned  funds 
to  the  States  for  fiscal  year  1968  from 
$4.35  to  $3.25  billion.  Frozen  funds  ap- 
portioned but  not  allowed  to  be  obli- 
gated amount  to  $1.1  billion. 

In  addition  to  these  funds  the  freeze 
will  apply  to  funds  apportioned  to  the 
States  from  previous  years  which  have 
not  yet  been  obligated.  These  fimds 
amount  to  approximately  $2  billion. 

Up  to  this  date.  Federal  highway 
funds,  by  law,  have  been  available  to  the 
States  to  be  obUgated  as  soon  as  they 
are  apportioned,  subject  to  the  legisla- 
tive requirement — Byrd  amendment — 
that  apportioned  funds  be  limited  to 
such  amounts  as  will  be  available  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  pay  such  expendi- 
tures. Based  on  the  past  experience  of 
some  States  failing  to  obligate  their 
funds  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
they  were  released,  estimated  revenues 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  at  this  time 
would  appear  to  permit  the  release  of 
$4.4  billion  of  new  commitments  for  flscal 
year  1967  plus  $1  billion  in  obligated 
funds  from  previous  years,  for  a  total  of 
$5.4  billion.  The  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator's freeze  will  reduce  this 
figiu^  by  39  percent.  However,  if  all 
States  were  to  obligate  their  fimds  im- 
mediately, a  total  of  only  $4.4  billion 
could  be  available.  In  this  case,  the 
freeze  would  amount  to  a  cut  in  funds 
of  25  percent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  percent- 
ages are  across-the-board  figiu-es  and 
that  they  will  vary  from  State  to  State. 
Indiana,  for  example,  will  experience  a 
47.3-percent  cutback  for  fiscal  year  1967 
while  Wyoming's  cutback  for  the  same 
fiscal  year  will  be  only  0.28  percent. 
My  State  of  Wisconsin  ranks  among  the 
eight  States  most  seriously  affected  by 
this  administrative  action. 

This  drastic  reduction  in  highway 
funds  will  have  an  immediate  Impact  on 
the  development  of  the  Interstate  High- 
tray  System  and,  concomitantly,  on  the 
progress  we  will  be  able  to  make  in  high- 
way safety.  It  will  also  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  Nation  as 
construction  contracts  are  dropped  or 
not  renewed  and  highway  workers  join 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

There  is  a  well-grounded  fear  that  the 
administration  has  its  eyes  on  the  high- 
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way  trust  fund  which  Is  financed  by  cer- 
tain Federal  highway  user  fees.  Cur- 
rently, the  funds  available  In  the  trust 
fluid  are  about  $4  billion,  and  they  will 
continue  to  accumulate  during  the  freeze 
on  highway  spending.  We,  as  Members 
of  this  90th  Congress  and  direct  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  this  country, 
must  insure  that  the  highway  trust  fund 
is  kept  intact  and  secure  from  raids  to 
divert  its  funds  to  other  administration 
projects. 

Wisconsin  had  a  total  unobligated 
highway  apportionment  for  fiscal  year 
1967  of  $64,012,000;  under  the  admin- 
istration freeze,  it  would  be  limited  to 
$38,286,000  or  40  percent  of  the  amount 
it  originally  expected  to  have  available. 
In  fiscal  year  1966  Wisconsin  obligated 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $51,009,563;  in 
fiscal  year  1967  it  will  have  $12,723,563 
less  to  meet  an  ever-growing  and  In- 
creasingly important  need.  A  spot  check 
on  highway  financing  discloses  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin was  allotted  $48,018,000  in  Federal 
highway  funds.  The  highway  user's  tax 
collected  $79,186,000  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, almost  twice  the  amount  allotted 
to  the  State. 

I  join  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  in  urging  that  this 
matter  be  aired  fully  on  this  floor  and 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  schedule 
public  hearings  as  soon  as  possible  be- 
fore the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
to  determine  the  basis,  extent,  and  pur- 
pose of  the  administration's  attack  on 
the  Federal  highway  system. 


LEGISLA'nON  TO  ENCOURAGE 
BROADER  PARTICIPA'nON  IN  AND 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  PO- 
LITICAL CAMPAIGNS  INTRO- 
DUCED 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
up  to  a  $100  tax  deduction  for  political 
contributions. 

I  am  offering  this  bill  as  an  alternative 
to  the  $1  checkoff  approach  which  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  last  session  in 
the  event  that  it  Is  either  repealed  or 
ruled  imconstitutlonal. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  are  acute- 
ly aware,  financing  a  campaign  for  pub- 
lic office  is  an  expensive  task.  So  awe- 
some has  the  financing  of  a  campaign 
become  that  many  capable  tuid  well- 
qualified  individuals  are  discouraged 
from  even  entering  the  political  arena. 
My  bill  is  aimed  at  meeting  this  ever- 
growing problem  by  providing  an  incen- 
tive to  contribute  that  is  lacking  under 
existing  law. 

The  present  law  which  allows  a  tax- 
payer to  check  off  $1  on  his  income 
tax  return  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 


ing presidential  campaigns  may  be  un- 
der assault  from  both  the  courts  where 
the  test  of  its  constitutionality  may  seri- 
ously be  challenged,  and  from  the  Con- 
gress where  legislation  to  repeal  the  law 
has  been  introduced.  My  bill,  therefore, 
is  aimed  at  providing  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  responsible  substitute  to  assist  in 
the  financing  of  political  campaigns  and 
to  overcome  the  objections  inherent  in 
the  existing  law. 

The  present  law  is  under  constitutional 
attack,  first  because  the  taxpayer  is  not 
allowed  to  choose  the  political  party  to 
which  he  would  like  his  dollar  directed 
and  second,  because  It  is  limited  to  the 
two  major  parties.  In  addition,  the  ex- 
isting law  ignores  candidates  and  offices 
other  than  the  Presidency ;  and  many  be- 
lieve that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging greater  participation  in  polit- 
ical campaigns  at  all  levels. 

My  bill  overcomes  the  weaknesses  of 
the  existing  law.  A  taxpayer  under  my 
biU  would  be  allowed  to  deduct  an 
amount  equal  to  his  political  contribu- 
tion to  the  party  and  candidates  of  his 
choice  which  do  not  exceed  $100  per  year. 
The  deductible  contributions  may  include 
gifts  and  donations  to  candidates  for  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  elected  office  and 
not  just  the  Presidency.  The  bill  also 
has  the  effect,  in  my  judgment,  of  en- 
couraging greater  individual  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  government. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4S56 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  from  the 
gross  Income  for  contributions  to  local. 
State  and  National  candidates  for  public 
office  or  to  political  parties 

Be  is  enacted  by  tht  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
additional  Itemized  deductions  for  individ- 
uals) Is  amended  by  renumbering  section  218 
as  219,  and  by  inserting  after  section  217  the 
following  new  section; 

"Sec.  218.  PoLmcAL  CoNTRiBtrriONs. 

"(a)  Allowance  or  deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  an  amount  equal  to  so 
much  of  the  political  contributions  as  does 
not  exceed  $100,  payment  of  which  is  made  by 
the  taxpayer  within  the  taxable  year,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  of  a  hus- 
band and  wife  under  section  6013  the  deduc- 
tions shall  not  exceed  §100,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  separate  return  by  a  married  individual 
the  deduction  shall  not  exceed  $50. 

"(b)  Verification. — The  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  any  political  contrltutlon,  only  if  such 
political  contribution  Is  verified  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(c)  Definition  of  political  contribu- 
tion.— For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
'political  contribution'  means  a  gift  or  dona- 
tion to — 

"(1)  any  committee,  association,  or  orga- 
nization (whether  incorporated  or  not)  orga- 
nized and  operated  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  or  attempting  to  influ- 
ence the  election  of  one  or  more  Individuals 
qualified  by  law  to  seek  any  public  oflBce;  or 

"(2)  an  Individual  wlio  is  qualified  by  law 
aa  a  candidate  for  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
elective  public  office  In  any  general,  special, 
or  primary  election,  or  In  any  convention  of 
an  organization  described  in  subparagraph 
(1),  for  use  by  such  IcdlTldual  to  further 
bl8  candidacy. 


An  individual  shall  be  deemed  qualified  by 
law  to  seek  any  public  office  or  qualified  by 
law  as  a  candidate  for  any  public  office  If 
such  Individual,  or  the  organization  support, 
ing  the  election  of  such  individual,  has  taken 
the  action  necessary  under  the  applicable 
law  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the  ballot 
for  the  election  to  fill  such  office  or  to  become 
a  candidate  for  such  office. 

"(d)  Cross  reference. — 

"For  disallowance  of  deduction  to  estat« 
and  trusts,  see  section  642(1)." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  VH 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  218.  Political  contributions. 
"Sec.  219.  Cross  references." 

(c)  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income)  Is  cunended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (8)  the  following  paragraph: 

"(9)  Political  contributions. — The  de- 
duction allowed  by  section  218." 

(d)  Section  276(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  certain  indirect 
contributions  to  political  parties)  is  amended 
by  Etlking  out  "No  deduction  otherwise 
allowable  under  this  chapter"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  section 
218,  no  deduction  otherwise  allowable  under 
this  chapter". 

(e)  Section  642  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  rules  for 
credits  and  deductions  for  estates  and 
trusts)  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (i)  as  (J),  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section (h)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Political  contributions. — An  estate 
or  trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the  deduction 
for  political  contributions  provided  by  sec- 
tion 218." 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1967,  but 
only  with  respect  to  political  contributions 
payment  of  which  is  made  after  December  31, 
1967. 


February  6,  1967 
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ADMINISTRATION  URGED  TO 
STRENGTHEN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Burks] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  speak  in  support  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  94  which  I  introduced 
on  January  26,  1967,  in  protest  against 
actions  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  may  have  the  effect  of 
depressing  farm  prices,  and  urging  the 
administration  to  use  the  various  legisla- 
tive authorities  at  its  disposal  to  improve 
and  enhance  farm  prices,  in  order  to 
build  a  strong  market  economy  for 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  farm  prices  have  been  be- 
low parity  for  the  past  14  years.  The 
most  recent  year  when  all  farm  prices 
had  a  parity  of  purchasing  power  with 
the  prices  of  nonfarm  products  was  1952. 

The  parity  ratio  for  December  1966  was 
77,  which  indicates  that  farm  prices  are 
low  in  relation  to  prices  that  farmers  pay 
for  their  production  materials.  In  other 
words,  the  parity  ratio  is  about  23  percent 
lower  than  14  years  ago. 


It  is  true  that  retail  food  prices  are 
about  17  percent  higher  than  they  were 
when  farmers  last  received  parity  prices 
in  the  marketplace,  but  this  is  true  in 
q>ite  of  a  decline  in  farm  prices,  not  the 
result  of  higher  farm  prices. 

Despite  the  seasonal  increases  in  farm 
prices  during  certain  months  of  the  past 
year,  which  have  halted  and  in  a  number 
of  instances  turned  downward,  the  con- 
sumer still  has  a  distinct  economic  ad- 
vantage over  the  producers  of  food  and 
fiber.  For  example,  in  1965,  the  per 
capita  disposable  personal  income  of  the 
farm  population  from  all  sources  was 
only  63.4  percent  of  the  disposable  in- 
come of  the  nonfarm  population.  This 
relatively  low  level  of  income  for  the 
farm  people  prevails  even  though  in  re- 
cent years  progress  has  been  made  in 
nd^g  the  level  of  Income  of  farmers  and 
rural  people  generally. 

In  view  of  the  low-level  prices  received 
by  farmers  relative  to  prices  paid  for 
Items  of  production  I  strongly  urge  the 
administration  to  refrain  from  actions 
that  may  have  the  effect  of  price  controls, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  which  would 
prevent  farm  prices  from  reaching 
pulty.  Agricultural  commodities  not 
under  Government  programs  should  be 
allowed  to  recover  previous  losses  due  to 
the  cyclical  fluctuations  of  the  market 
before  any  direct  or  indirect  controls  are 
applied. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  im- 
warranted  actions  were  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration which  may  be  construed  to 
have  adversely  affected  farm  prices.  For 
example,  import  quotas  on  cheese  were 
increased.  Government-held  stocks  of 
grain  were  placed  on  the  market  which 
certainly  had  an  effect  on  market  prices 
for  grain.  The  annoiuicement  of  in- 
creased acreage  allotments  for  wheat  and 
other  commodities  will  no  doubt  lead  to 
increased  production  which  could  result 
In  excess  supplies  and  lower  prices  for 
farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture to  hold  hearings  on  this  resolution 
as  promptly  as  possible.  I  am  confident 
the  testimony  will  be  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  passage,  and  I  sincerely  hope  its 
adoption  by  the  Congress  will  furnish 
the  necessary  guidelines  for  future  direct 
and  indirect  executive  actions  affecting 
farm  prices. 


TIME  RUNNING  OUT  ON  U.S.  DAIRY 
FARMER 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
%>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Langen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  is 
rapidly  running  out  for  the  U.S.  dairy 
farmer,  unless  Congress  finally  takes  ac- 
tion to  limit  the  growing  glut  of  dairy 
Imports. 

The  record  is  all  too  clear,  with  USDA 
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figures  showing  that  dairy  imports  in 
1966  almost  triple  the  1965  level,  and 
prospects  of  imports  doubling  this  year. 
We  would  not  be  faced  with  the  current 
situation  if  the  bills  I  introduced  4  years 
ago  to  limit  dairy  imports  had  been 
passed. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  sit  by  now  and 
cry  over  spilled  milk,  but  we  can  and 
must  reverse  the  situation  right  now,  be- 
fore the  American  dairy  farmer  is  forced 
to  close  the  bam  door  for  good. 

I  am  pleased  that  many  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  have  now  introduced 
legislation  aimed  at  controlling  dairy  im- 
ports. It  is  good  to  know  that  so  many 
are  now  recognizing  this  growing  prob- 
lem, and  we  can  use  the  help  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  must  be  con- 
cerned over  the  future  milk  supply  for 
the  Nation. 

Please  note  that  the  latest  Department 
of  Agriculture  report  shows  farm  parity 
down  to  only  75,  with  the  index  of  prices 
received  by  farmers  down  1  percent  dur- 
ing the  past  month.  The  Agriculture 
Department  report  cited  wholesale  milk 
as  one  of  the  products  responsible  for 
the  price  drop.  And  the  same  report 
shows  that  the  index  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers  rose  1  percent  during  the  same 
month.  Hence,  the  parity  ratio  declined 
2  points.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  these 
rising  Imports  are  doing  to  the  U.S.  dairy 
farmer.  And  it  is  happening  in  spite  of 
the  Agriculture  Department's  frantic  ef- 
fort to  buy  over  12  million  pounds  of 
butter  in  December  to  support  the  price 
of  milk. 

It  is  obvious  that  effective  import  con- 
trols are  necessary  in  order  that  farmers 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  achieve  par- 
ity prices.  And  it  Is  equally  obvious  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  and  other 
Federal  agencies  have  failed  to  carry  out 
the  firmly  stated  Intent  of  Congress  for 
such  parity  prices. 

The  American  dairy  farmer  is  short- 
changed in  international  trade.  The 
Common  Market  countries,  for  instance, 
establish  minimum  import  prices  for  but- 
ter from  a  low  of  70  cents  to  a  high  of 
94  cents  per  pound,  through  Import 
levies.  These  same  nations  export  butter 
at  prices  as  low  as  20  cents. 

The  so-called  U.S.  restrictions  on  dairy 
Imports  have  proved  useless  as  inter- 
preted and  applied  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  level  of  dairy  imports 
now  runs  12  times  the  totEil  authorized  by 
Import  quotas,  as  foreign  nations  use 
every  gimmick  in  the  book  to  circumvent 
our  regulations.  Looking  at  some  of  the 
means  used  to  get  around  U.S.  quotas, 
please  note  that  quotas  for  Italian-tjrpe 
cheese  were  specified  "in  original  loaves." 
So,  the  Italians  merely  split  the  loaves 
and  continued  to  ship.  Cheddar  cheese 
imports  are  limited,  so  Colby  cheese,  a 
product  essentially  identical,  enters  at  a 
rate  ten  times  the  volume  established  for 
Cheddar.  When  foreign  nations  reach 
the  limit  of  707,000  pounds  of  butter  a 
year,  they  just  convert  it  to  butter  oil 
and  keep  on  shipping  it  to  us.  Then  the 
butter  oil  quota  was  circumvented  by  im- 
ports of  butterf at-sugar  mixtures.  When 
butterfat  percentages  were  set  for  these 
mixtures,  the  foreign  suppliers  merely 
changed  the  butterfat  content. 


Thus,  imports  of  dairy  products  con- 
tinue to  increase.  Congress  must  now 
put  an  end  to  the  subterfuge  and  evasion 
practiced  under  existing  laws.  If  im- 
ports are  allowed  to  impair  our  produc- 
tive capacity,  it  cannot  be  quickly 
restored.  A  farmer  who  has  been  forced 
to  send  his  cows  to  the  slaughterhouse 
cannot  soon  get  back  into  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America's  futiure  milk 
supply  is  at  stake. 


FEDERAL  TAX-SHARING  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brotzman]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage called  for  a  strengthening  of  the 
partnership  between  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments.  So  far.  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  the  dominant 
partner  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  seen  an  erosion  of  their 
previous  prerogatives  and  powers.  It  is 
important  that  this  partnership  between 
the  units  of  government  be  strengthened 
and  secured. 

One  means  of  achieving  this  goal  is  to 
give  State  and  local  governments,  in- 
cluding school  districts,  the  financial  re- 
sources needed  to  play  a  more  dominant 
role.  Today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  will  return  to  the  States  $2.2 
billion  of  Federal  funds  with  a  Tninimnm 
of  restrictions  on  their  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
what  has  happened  to  State  and  local 
government  In  recent  years.  Today,  we 
find  that  they  are  burled  under  a  mass 
of  over  400  Federal-aid  appropriations 
for  170  different  aid  programs,  admin- 
istered by  a  total  of  21  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  150  Washington 
bureaus  and  400  regional  officers. 

During  the  last  10  years,  outstanding 
State  and  local  debt  has  increased  by 
125  percent  while  the  Federal  debt  has 
increased  by  14  percent.  During  the 
SEune  period.  State  and  local  taxes  have 
risen  to  an  alltime  high,  with  revenue 
increases  from  $23.6  billion  In  1955  to 
$51.6  bUUon  in  1965. 

The  President's  budget  proposes  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  $2  billion  in  existing 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  Much  of  this  projected  $2 
billion  could  be  directed  toward  a  Fed- 
eral tax-sharing  program. 

The  tax-sharing  program  which  I  am 
introducing  today  is  supported  by  the 
Republican  leadership  and  many  mem- 
bers from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
Basically,  the  bill  provides  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  3  percent  of  Federal  personal  in- 
come tax  revenue  for  tsix  sharing.  Ten 
percent  of  the  revenues  would  go  to  the 
17  poorest  States  for  equalization.  The 
remaining  90  percent  would  be  divided 
among  all  States  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion and  a  simple  tax-effort  ratio. 
Forty-five  percent  of  the  funds  alio- 
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cated  to  a  State  would  be  transferred  to 
the  local  level  for  educational  or  other 
municipal  expenditures.  The  remaining 
55  percent  would  be  spent  in  any  way  the 
State  desires. 

The  bill  also  would  establish  a  new 
lO-man  bipartisan  council  on  tax  shar- 
ing, with  State  representation,  to  ad- 
minister the  program  in  order  to  assure 
simplified  procedures  and  to  preclude 
any  PederaJ  controls. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  tax-sharing 
proposal  Is  the  best  approach  to  restor- 
ing a  balanced  partnership  between  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  give  this  its  full 
consideration  and  support. 


I 
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AMENDING  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY  ACT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Brock]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
IMint  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  my  bill  amending  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  a  trial  by  Jury  in  TVA  land 
condemnation  cases.  Under  the  present 
system,  a  landowner  may  not  appeal  to 
a  Jury,  but  must  submit  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  special,  appointed  commission. 

This  bill  reflects  a  sincere  desire  to 
protect  both  small  and  large  landowners 
In  those  admittedly  rare  TVA  land  con- 
demnation cases  when  equity  has  not 
been  adiieved.  Jury  trial  Is  basic  to  our 
legal  system,  and  I  feel  that  the  people 
In  the  Tennessee  Valley  should  be  af- 
forded the  same  protection  as  that 
granted  in  ordinary  condemnation  pro- 
cedures. 

This  measure  has  received  enthusias- 
tic, widespread  support  from  residents 
throughout  the  Tennessee  Valley,  In- 
cluding the  unanimous  endorsement  of 
the  Tennessee  Bar  Association. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
in  the  1966  public  works  bill  report,  con- 
tended that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority should  review  its  present  con- 
demnation proceedings,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  twice  tried  to  per- 
suade the  Congress  that  Juries  shall  be 
used  in  all  condemnation  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives give  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion to  this  important  legislation. 


Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing in  the  House  today  a  bill  to  con- 
trol unfair  trade  practices  affecting  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products  and  asso- 
ciations of  such  producers — the  Agricul- 
tural Producers  Marketing  Act.  com- 
monly known  as  the  "fairplay  bill." 

This  bill  is  designed  to  improve  mar- 
ket negotiation  conditions  for  American 
farmers  by  establishing  standards  of  fair 
practices  required  of  handlers  in  the 
dealings  with  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  their  cooperative  associa- 
tions. 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  absolutely 
clear,  however.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  not  force  packers,  handlers,  and 
buyers  to  negotiate  with  farmers  or  their 
cooperatives.  It  will  not  discriminate 
against  buyers,  nor  will  it  unjustly  pe- 
nalize them.  In  fact,  just  the  reverse  is 
true.  Handlers  of  agricultural  products 
will  benefit  from  this  proposal,  just  as 
will  U.S.  farmers,  for  the  unfair  trade 
practices  of  a  few  imethical  buyers  can 
damage  an  entire  industry. 

My  bill  would,  in  effect,  simply  add  one 
more  rule  to  the  rules  of  the  game — the 
rule  that  a  farmer  may  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against  in  the  marketplace  be- 
cause of  his  associations. 

This  legislation  is  made  necessary  to- 
day not  because  of  the  actions  of  many 
buyers  and  handlers,  but  because  of  the 
mifair  and  monopolistic  activities  of  a 
few.  The  farm  marketing  system  which 
has  evolved  in  this  country  has  worked 
marvelously  well  for  the  most  part. 

The  fact  that  we  are  able  to  walk  into 
a  grocery  store  in  any  part  of  this  great 
Nation  and  purchase  wholesome,  quality 
food  for  a  smaller  portion  of  our  income 
than  anyplace  else  in  the  world  attests 
to  the  efficiency  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  marketing  system. 

This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  the 
system  is  perfect.  As  with  everything 
else  in  this  old  world,  there  is  alwaia 
room  for  improvement,  and  unless  we  are 
constantly  attentive  and  aware  of  where 
our  weaknesses  lie,  the  system  soon  be- 
gins to  break  down.  One  of  these  weak- 
nesses would  be  corrected  by  my  bill. 


THE  FAIRPLAY  BILL 

Mr.  SMITH  Of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
May]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  URGES 
FULL  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  STA- 
TUS FOR  NATIONAL  GUARD  TECH- 
NICIANS AS  OF  JANUARY  1.  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hor- 
TON]  may  extend  hjs  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
very  long  time,  it  seems,  the  Congress 
has  been  playing  dodgeball  with  the 
employment  status  of  full-time  tech- 
nicians in  the  National  Guard. 

It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1966 
that  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  issued  a  favorable 
report  on  legislation  that  would  grant 


full  Federal  employee  and  civil  service 
status  to  these  39.500  men  and  women. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  reports 
were  received,  new  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted by  Congressman  Hebert  and 
hearings  were  begun  on  his  bill.  The 
House  passed  HH.  17195  last  fall,  but 
this  served  only  to  raise  false  hopes  for 
the  long-neglected  technicians,  since 
Congress  adjourned  before  the  Senate 
acted  on  the  bill. 

Last  year,  when  I  introduced  HJl. 
16088  to  correct  the  teclinicians'  status, 
I  felt  that  July  1967  was  too  long  to  wait 
to  put  the  Federal  status  plan  into  eftect. 
I  felt  that  as  long  as  action  was  finally 
being  taken  on  this  issue,  the  beneficiary 
technicians  should  not  be  forced  un- 
necessarily to  wait  for  their  new  status 
to  take  effect.  H.R.  16088  provided  for 
an  effective  date  of  July  1,  1966.  WhUe 
this  effective  date  would  no  longer  be 
practical.  I  feel  that  Congress  should  not 
allow  itself  to  dodge  the  matter  for  an- 
other year,  or  even  for  a  few  months. 

As  a  demonstration  of  my  belief  that 
National  Guard  technician  status  must 
be  acted  upon  in  the  early  days  of  this 
Congress,  I  have  introduced  KR.  713, 
with  an  effective  date  of  January  1. 1967. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  discussed  in  this  Chamber 
on  countless  occasions.  The  support  for 
H.R.  17195  in  the  89th  Congress  was 
overwhelming — the  vote  in  the  House  was 
322  to  6  in  favor  of  passage.  For  the 
benefit  of  our  colleagues  who  were  not 
Members  of  the  89th  Congress,  however, 
I  would  like  to  read  parts  of  an  article 
entitled  "The  Long  Drive  for  Career 
Status."  which  appears  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  National  Guardsman: 
Thk  Long  Dhivk  for  Career  Status 
Career  status  for  key  individuals  Is  hardly 
less  Important  to  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  tban  It  Is  to  the  Active  Services.  It 
breeds  stability,  and  stability  contrlbutet 
heavUy  to  proficiency. 

Some  of  the  fringe  benefits  ImpUed  by  the 
term  "career  status"  are  retirement  pay, 
group  life  Insurance,  health  and  hospitaliza- 
tion Insurance,  long-term  Job  protection  and 
severance  pay,  to  name  but  a  few. 

But  consider  the  plight  of  39.500  men  who 
are  the  careerists  of  the  Guard— the  fulltlme 
Technicians. 

They  are  hired  by  the  States  and  In  many 
respects  always  have  been  regarded  as  State 
employees.  Yet  their  pay  check  comes  from 
the  Federal  Government  and  their  qualifica- 
tions are  established  by  Federal  directive. 
Living  In  a  never-never  land  between  Fed- 
eral and  State  status,  they  are  accepted  u 
bona  fide  employees  by  neither  and,  In  most 
cases,  denied  most  of  the  benefits  and  advan- 
tages of  either. 

Moreover,  they  must  be  members  of  the 
Guard,  and  If  circumstance  makes  them  In- 
eligible for  continued  military  service  (physi- 
cal disability,  for  example),  they  lose  both 
Job  and  Guard  membership. 

The  situation  Is  even  tougher  for  offleers. 
ROPA  (Reserve  Officer  Personnel  Act)  calls 
for  the  mandatory  retirement  of  an  offlcer 
below  the  grade  of  Colonel  who  completes  28 
years  of  commissioned  service.  Most  offlcen 
reach  this  point  between  their  49th  and  53rd 
birthdays.  They're  "ROPA'd"  out  of  the 
Guard  and  their  Job  seven  to  11  years  before 
they  would  become  eligible  to  begin  drawing 
even  the  modest  retirement  pay  of  Title  HI 
(reserve  retirement)    of  PL  810. 

Thanks  to  authority  granted  In  1954,  Tech- 
nicians now  axe  covered  by  Social  Security 
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and,  by  the  terms  of  a  1961  Act  of  Congress, 
tbe  Federal  Government  also  can  pay  the 
employer's  share  Into  State  retirement  sys- 
tems, In  the  relatively  few  States  which  have 
accepted  the  Technicians  In  State  systems — 
(Dd  With  certain  other  wherefore's  and 
vbereas'.  This  falls  far  short  of  even  the 
minimum  security  enjoyed  by  growing  num- 
bers of  American  workers. 

The  solution  of  those  who  have  delved 
most  deeply  Into  the  problem  Is  to  recognize 
Technicians  as  Federal  employes  (since  most 
of  their  effort  Is  In  behalf  of  the  Guard's 
federal  mission),  and  thus  to  Include  them 
tn  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Retirement  Sys- 
tem. That  was  the  goal  of  Title  II,  HR  17195, 
pused  by  the  Hoiise  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  but  not  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Here  are  ltd  principal  features : 

(1)  It  would  settle  the  old  debate  of  State 
n.  Federal  status  by  clEkssLfying  all  National 
Guard  Technicians  as  Federal  employes. 

(2)  It  would  grant  them  all  benefits  ex- 
tended to  other  Federal  employes;  e.g.,  re- 
tirement under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
ict,  group  life  insurance  and  health  bene- 
fits. 

(3)  Where  Technicians  have  been  accepted 
In  State  retirement  systems.  It  would  give 
them  choice  between  remaining  under  the 
State  systems  or  switching. 

(4)  All  Technician  Jobs  for  which  National 
Qoard  membership  Is  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment (meaning  all  but  a  handful,  and  those 
mostly  female  clerk-typists)  would  be  out- 
■Ide  the  competitive  Civil  Service. 

(6)  The  "full-timers"  would  contribute 
(H4%  of  their  gross  pay  to  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System,  Just  as  other  Govern- 
ment employes  do. 

(6)  They  would  receive  credit  toward  re- 
tirement for  all  prior  Federal  Civil  Service 
employment,  all  prior  Technician  service  and 
111  active  Federal  military  service,  except  that 
those  entitled  to  Title  n  military  retired  pay 
tat  20  or  more  years  of  swjtive  duty  could  not 
count  that  service  toward  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement. Technicians  would  not  have  to 
"buy  back"  to  cover  past  years  of  military  or 
Technician  service;  but  payment  of  the 
amounts  they  would  have  contributed  to  the 
system  had  their  Technician  employment  al- 
ways been  encompassed  under  Federal  Civil 
Service,  would  slightly  Increase  their  monthly 
payments  after  retirement. 

(7)  After  a  specified  number  of  years  of 
Federal  empIo3mient,  they  could  elect  to  re- 
tire early  with  a  reduced  annuity.  If  they 
were  separated  Involuntarily  (other  than  for 
cause) ,  they  would  be  qualified  for  an  Imme- 
diate annuity  if  they  bad  reached  age  50  and 
had  20  years  of  service.  At  a  lower  age  and 
with  a  minimum  of  Ave  years'  service,  they'd 
qualify  for  severance  pay. 

(8)  The  Civil  Service  annuity  could  not 
deprive  them  of  any  right  earned  to  Title  ni 
(reserve)  retirement.  Social  Security,  or  State 
retirement. 

(9)  Positions  would  be  converted  to  the 
Federal  GS  (General  Schedule)  and  WB 
(Wage  Board)  system.  All  Technicians 
would  receive  the  same  or  greater  compensa- 
tion. 

(10)  They  would  be  entitled  to  overtime 
pay  at  the  same  rates  granted  other  Federal 
employes.  Wage  Board  Technicians  assigned 
to  operational  duties  at  Air  Defense  sites, 
however,  would  receive  premium  pay  on  an 
Minual  basis  In  lieu  of  overtime. 

(11)  The  program  woxUd  becwne  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  that 
begins  on  or  after  1  July  1967. 

(12)  The  State  Adjutant  General  could  be 
l^lgnated  to  employ  Technicians  for  his 
State  and  administer  the  program  In  accord- 
ance with  Army/ Air  Force  Regulations— a 
reiteration  of  existing  law. 

In  brief,  the  proposal  ...  is  designed  to 
Mcord  to  the  full-timers  of  the  National 
Guard  the  same  range  of  fringe  benefits  pro- 
vided for  others  who  serve  their  Government. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
YotTNGER]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPKAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  transportation  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  subjects  dealt  with 
by  the  90th  Congress,  it  seems  to  me  the 
address  by  Mr.  William  M.  Allen,  presi- 
dent of  the  Boeing  Co.,  delivered  before 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  on 
January  11  of  this  year,  is  important 
reading  for  each  Congressman. 

His  address  follows : 

Industry's  Stake  in  Clearing  Our  Transpor- 
tation  BOTTLXNECKS 

(An  Address  by  William  M.  Allen,  president, 
the  Boeing  Co.,  Before  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers,  Janusu-y  11,  1967) 
Quite  a  number  of  years  ago  when  I  was 
suffering  from  the  exuberance  of  youth,  I 
well  recall  that  I  approached  the  giving  of 
each  speech  with  great  confidence.  I  was 
convinced  that  the  audience  would  be  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  Its  chairs  hardly  able  to 
await  the  hearing  of  my  pearls  of  wisdom. 
However,  as  the  years  went  by  and  I  often 
found  myself  on  the  receiving  end  of  long 
and  laborious  dissertations,  I  began  to  seri- 
ously question  whether  my  audiences  were 
quite  so  avid  for  my  words  as  I  supposed. 

This  deterioration  In  confidence  has  con- 
tinued as  I  have  grown  older  and  hopefully 
wiser,  until  I  can  now  say  to  you  In  all  candor 
that  I  am  quite  sympathetic  for  you  In  your 
inunediate  situation.  In  fact,  I  can  only 
Justify  to  myself  my  appearance  here  on  the 
ground  that  I  propose  to  discuss  a  problem 
that  Is  common  to  all  of  us  In  the  transpor- 
tation business  and  which,  unless  given  Im- 
mediate and  effective  attention,  wlU  seriously 
Jeopardize  the  opportunity  for  growth  in  our 
respective  fields. 

I  refer  to  the  much-discussed  problem  of 
congestion,  which  besets  the  automotive  in- 
dustry and  the  air  transport  industry 
alike.  We  have  developed  some  superb 
vehicles  for  moving  along  highways  and 
through  the  air,  but  when  you  get  to  the 
terminus  of  the  trip — the  urban  center — 
everything  slows  to  a  crawl.  Our  projected 
step  to  sup>ersonlc  transports  traveling  1800 
miles  an  hour  makes  the  contrast  even  more 
striking.  I  scarcely  need  to  elaborate  on  the 
problem.  Anyone  who  has  made  projections 
of  traffic  growth  statistics  knows  that  the 
ground  congestion  will  get  much  worse  if 
imaginative  measures  are  not  taken  to  clear 
It  up.  No  doubt  many  of  you  have  read 
the  cover  story  in  the  January  9th  Issue  of 
Newsweek,  entitled  "The  agony  of  getting 
anywhere." 

Both  of  our  industries  are  involved  in  the 
same  way :  our  future  markets  will  be  limited 
unless  these  bottlenecks  are  cleared.  The  en- 
tire transportation  Industry  has  Incurred  a 
responsibility  that  goes  considerably  beyond 
Its  particular  product  or  service — of  helping 
to  search  out  the  ways  to  untie  the  knots  in 
the  overall  system. 

Tou  hear  It  said.  If  these  engineers  can  put 
a  man  on  the  moon,  bow  is  It  they  can't  fig- 
ure out  how  to  get  us  from  First  to  Eighth 
Avenue.  The  point  is  well  taken.  Within 
our  Industries  and  the  closely  related  elec- 
tronics Industry  lies  the  technical  ability  to 
solve  these  problems  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  as  well  as  beyond  it.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  the  over- 


all transportation  problem  are  not  technical 
but  political  and  socio-economic,  and  It  Is 
here  also  that  we  must  aU  make  our  :;on- 
trlbution. 

Before  getting  into  the  question  of  what 
can  be  done  to  open  our  traffic  bottlenecks.  I 
think  we  should  look  for  a  moment  at  what 
has  been  happening  in  transportation.  It  Is 
not  going  to  be  news  to  many  of  you  here,  I 
am  sure,  but  let  me  briefly  review  the  situa- 
tion. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  factors  work- 
ing together  to  produce  the  remarkable 
growth  of  traffic  in  recent  years — the  popula- 
tion explosion,  the  technology  explosion  and 
the  Increase  in  average-family  earnings  which 
In  turn  has  resulted  to  a  large  extent  from 
the  technology  gains.  Combined  with  these 
has  been  the  increasing  urbanization  in  the 
United  States,  from  32  percent  living  In 
metropolitan  areas  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  to  nearly  70  percent  at  present.  An- 
other one  hundred  million  people  are  ex- 
pected to  be  added  to  our  cities  by  the  year 
2000.  In  the  words  of  one  appraiser,  an  ad- 
ditional one  hundred  million  people  cannot 
avoid  creating  conditions  that  wUl  make  city 
life  almost  unbearable.  This  could  be  the 
case  but  It  Is  not  necessarily  so.  The  relief 
must  come  In  the  form  of  mobility  of  the 
population. 

The  increased  emphasis  on  transportation 
Is  becoming  clear.  The  automotive  and  avia- 
tion Industries  have  been  on  the  receiving 
end  of  this  Increase — or  I  might  better  say 
the  doing  end,  with  advancements  that  have 
brought  about  a  major  change  In  usage.  At 
the  same  time,  other  modes  have  suffered. 
We  find  that  while  urban  population  has 
doubled  over  the  past  35  years,  the  gross  pa- 
tronage of  mass  transit  systems  has  actually 
decreased. 

In  Inter-clty  travel  the  use  of  railroads, 
which  played  such  a  large  role  In  the  devel- 
opment of  our  country,  has  diminished  rap- 
idly while  domestic  air  transport  has  been 
growing  at  an  average  rate  of  nearly  14  per- 
cent per  year.  Since  1940  the  total  amount 
of  Inter-clty  travel  by  common  carrier  has 
tripled,  and  all  of  the  gain  has  been  in  the 
air.  In  the  same  period  the  number  of  au- 
tomobile registrations  has  also  nearly 
tripled. 

The  growth  of  the  travel  market  as  a 
whole  has  followed  the  growth  in  the  gross 
national  product  rather  than  population,  so 
that  with  a  4  percent  GNP  growth  the 
transportation  requirement  doubles  in  17^ 
years,  which  Is  30  years  before  the  dou- 
bling of  the  population.  But  the  air  travel 
portion  has  been  growing  and  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  grow  at  three  times 
the  rate  of  the  GNP.  This  means  It  could 
double  by  1970  and  triple  by  "75.  Estimates 
are  that  U.S.  domestic  air  freight  ton-miles 
by  1970  will  be  2 1/3  times  1965  levels  and 
could  be  15  times  as  great  by  1980. 

Arousing  as  these  figures  are,  they  may 
still  prove  to  be  conservative.  In  the  past 
we  have  found  that  new  faculties  for  travel 
at  higher  speeds,  lower  cost  and  greater  con- 
venience have  set  up  an  entirely  new  market. 
All  previous  predictions  were  found  to  be 
very  much  on  the  conservative  side.  We 
cannot  estimate  the  future  by  projections  of 
a  fixed  demand.  The  better  we  get.  the 
greater  the  demand. 

Just  ahead  of  us  are  major  new  improve- 
ments with  a  potential  additional  effect  on 
demand — the  introduction  of  the  new  400- 
passenger  747  super  Jets  with  their  lower 
operating  costs  for  both  passenger  and  cargo 
carrying,  and  later  the  supersonic  transports 
with  their  tremendo\is  increase  in  speed  and 
convenience  of  travel,  taking  you  from  New 
York  to  London  In  two  hours.  41  minutes. 
New  York  to  New  Delhi  In  seven  and  a  half 
hours.  You  will  be  able  to  go  around  the 
world  In  either  direction,  on  regular  routes 
Including  all  stops,  in  a  day.  If  youTe  go- 
ing west  you  wlU  always  stay  ahead  of  the 
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sun.  You  wUl  beat  the  clock,  even  with 
the  stops.  You  may  be  eating  breakfast  all 
of  the  way. 

There  should  be  over  400  of  the  big  7478  In 
operation  by  1976,  roughly  as  many  as  the 
present  world  fleet  of  7078  but  carrying  two 
and  one-half  times  as  many  people.  This 
win  mean  1,600  departures  per  day  of  747s 
alone.  By  the  same  year  there  could  be  170 
U.S.  and  European  supersonic  transports 
flying,  contributing  an  additional  70O  de- 
partures per  day.  New  York  alone  will  have 
an  estimated  240  departures  per  day  of  747s 
and  125  of  supersonic  transports. 

It  Is  obviously  timely  that  the  President 
has  asked  the  newly  designated  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  Alan  Boyd,  and  CAB  chair- 
man Charles  Murphy,  to  head  a  new  national 
task  force  on  airport  planning.  We  are  help- 
ing to  overcome  the  problem  of  traffic  con- 
gestion on  approaches,  runways,  ramps  and 
gate  positions  by  going  to  these  larger  planes, 
but  In  turn  we  will  Incur  a  greatly  Increased 
problem  of  peak  loading  of  terminal  facil- 
ities In  terms  of  passenger  traffic,  baggage 
logistics,  parking,  and  transportation  from 
airport  to  city  center.  The  Increase  of  truck 
traffic  to  airports  with  the  growth  of  the  air 
cargo  business  will  compound  the  problem. 
Meanwhile  the  automotive  field  has  its  own 
saturation  problem  in  the  capacity  of  streets, 
of  freeway  entries  and  parking  faclUUes.  All 
these  are  limiting  factors  In  the  potential 
growth  of  our  markets  as  well  as  In  public 
convenience.  Travel  Is  not  determined  ex- 
cept In  terms  of  the  means  available. 

We  are  seeing  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson's 
vision  come  true,  of  the  heavens  filled  with 
"argooleB  of  magic  sails  .  .  .  dropping  down 
costly  bales,"  but  the  romance  Is  bUghted  by 
the  part  of  the  scene  Tennyson  did  not  fore- 
see—the argosies  dropping  down  into  a  con- 
gestion and  stagnation  of  traffic  on  the 
ground. 

Tlie  problems  we  have  are  primarily  those 
of  integrating  one  phase  of  the  trip  with  an- 
other phase,  or  of  Integrating  the  capabilities 
of  one  piece  of  equipment  with  the  facilities 
for  its  use  which  are  provided  by  another 
Jurisdiction.  Our  problems  are  at  the  inter- 
faces. There  are  many  different  size  cou- 
plings in  the  transportation  pipeline  and  the 
smallest  one  controls.  As  we  enlarge  one 
we  find  another  pinching.  We  must  look  at 
them  all  in  order  to  clear  the  pipeline  for 
capacity  operation.  Transportation  is  a 
highly  integrated  system  of  many  parts,  all 
Interdependent.  Our  conunon  job  is  to 
make  it  work  as  a  total  system  rather  than 
a  collection  of  disjointed  parts. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  necessary  for 
us  to  take  this  "systems  approach" — to  view 
the  vehicle  as  only  a  part  of  the  larger  sys- 
tem that  demands  our  attention.  For  exam- 
ple. The  Boeing  Company  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  hosted  a  major  meeting  of  all  the  airport 
engineers  of  United  States  and  foreign  air- 
lines to  examine  the  situation  as  far  as 
ground  and  air  traffic  at  air  terminals  is  con- 
cerned. Out  of  this  session  has  come  a  call 
for  a  second  meeting  that  is  about  to  take 
place  of  the  airport  operators  themselves, 
from  all  major  world  airports,  to  seek  fur- 
ther means  toward  solutions  of  common  in- 
terest. 

But  as  every  air  traveler  knows,  a  big  part 
of  the  ground  problem  Is  in  getting  to  and 
from  the  airport.  On  heavy  days  the  line  of 
cars  backs  up  bimiper  to  bumper  for  miles 
from  such  fields  as  O'Hare  Airport  in  Chi- 
cago and  liOe  Angeles  International  Airport. 
Virtually  no  city  has  solved  Its  problem  of 
peak-hotir  traffic.  The  air  industry  is,  of 
course,  pursuing  its  own  solutions.  We  hope 
in  the  future  to  move  more  people  over  the 
top  of  the  groimd  traffic  through  greatly  in- 
creased use  of  advanced  helicopters  and 
other  vertical  and  steep-takeofT  aircraft, 
operating  from  airport  to  city  center,  from 
airport  to  suburb  and  ultimately  from  city 
center  to  city  center,  avoiding  the  airport  al- 
together on  shorter  range  flights. 


But  It  is  mandatory  that  ground  trans- 
portation development  also  relieve  the  pres- 
sures. After  all,  the  ground  traffic  to  air- 
ports is  only  a  part  of  the  general  tie-up. 
Only  a  small  percent  of  the  load  on  arterlals 
leading  to  airports  Is  alrport-orlglnated  or 
destined.  Therefore  the  problem  we  have  Is 
In  common  with  every  automobile  owner 
who  suffers  the  frustrations  of  getting 
through  oiu'  urban  traffic. 

The  solutions  in  our  major  centers  can- 
not come  through  any  single  mode  of  trans- 
portation.   The  freeway  With  Its  tremendous 
improvement  Is  barely  keeping  abreast  of  the 
problem.    The  Hollywood  freeway,  for  exam- 
ple, was  designed  for  an  ultimate   100,000 
cars  a  day  but  was  carrying  168,000  a  day 
within  its  first  year.    The  major  metropolitan 
centers  will  require  the  best  possible  combi- 
nation of  advances  In  the  air.  and  In  rapid 
transit,  and  In  facilities  for  private  auto- 
mobile and  truck  traffic— all  three — In  order 
to  handle  the  loads  that  are  Just  around  the 
corner.    The  auto  and  truck  industry  needs 
the  relief  from  congestion  that  can  come 
from  better  mass  transit  and  from  vertical 
airlift;    the  air  transport  Industry  in  turn 
needs  the  relief  of  better  ground  traffic  flow. 
Without  a  system  that  can  more  effectively 
handle  the  load,  each  of  otir  separate  fields 
Is  going  to  be  choked.    On  the  other  hand. 
If  this  problem  of  congestion  Is  mastered,  not 
only  will  new  opportunities  be  unlocked  for 
the   transportation   Industry,  which   consti- 
tutes 20  percent  of  our  economy,  but  the 
growth  of  all  other  elements  In  the  GNP  will 
be  lubricated.     0\ir  success  or  failure  will 
either  foster  or  restrain  the  growth  of  the 
entire  economy. 

The  need  Is  clear  enough.  The  question  Is, 
what  can  we  do  about  it?  I  think  the  answer 
lies  in  several  directions  of  effort — In  the  sys- 
tems approach;  application  of  new  technol- 
ogy: a  greater  Integration  of  effort  between 
and  within  the  affected  Industries,  between 
indtistry  and  government  and  within  the 
many  branches  of  govermnent;  and  a  greater 
understanding  and  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  pubUc,  because  the  whole  subject  of 
how  we  Uve  and  where  we  live  is  involved. 

There  Is  a  healthy  Interest  among  engi- 
neers these  days  In  the  systems  analysis  and 
systems  engineering  approach.  Surely  no 
problem  could  be  more  demanding  of  such 
an  approach  than  the  one  we  are  discussing. 
If  we  are  to  keep  up  with  our  population 
and  technology  explosion — if  we  are  to  be 
their  master  rather  thsn  their  fugitive — If 
we  are  to  avoid  being  impelled  to  take  hasty 
corrective  actions  on  the  basis  of  every  pres- 
sure that  has  reached  the  Intolerable  stage, 
we  must  give  transportation  the  best  of  our 
systems  analysis  and  planning  and  manage- 
ment know-how. 

A  trip  Is  not  a  single  ftctlon  but  a  series  of 
them,  public  and  private,  regvilated  and  un- 
regulated, in  various  vehicles,  with  various 
Interruptions  and  assistances,  part  traveled 
on  a  seat,  part  on  foot,  part  on  the  nerves. 

In  the  average  short-haul  trip  by  air,  we 
find  that  11  percent  of  the  distance — the  part 
on  the  ground  and  at  terminals — takes  50 
percent  of  the  total  door-to-door  time.  On 
a  long-haul  trip,  2  peKent  of  the  distance 
takes  20  percent  of  the  time.  Efficiency  has 
been  developed  to  a  high  degree  on  the  air- 
line segment  where  competition  reigns,  but 
not  on  the  ground  segment  where  everyone 
is  on  his  own,  or  where  there  Is  a  scattering 
of  jurisdictions. 

Here  is  a  situation  where  system-wide  cost- 
benefit  analysis  should  tvirn  up  some  answers. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  air  passenger,  it 
may  turn  out  that  a  smkll  additional  expendi- 
ture on  one  portion  of  the  system  which  ac- 
counts for  a  big  loss  of  ground  time  may  im- 
prove the  total  time  oi  total  convenience  by 
a  much  greater  ratio  than  its  proportionate 
cost.  But  these  parts  soon  get  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  airlines  involved  or  the 
airplane  manufacturer.  They  Involve  polit- 
ical bodies  and  the  public,  to  whom  the 


case  has  probably  never  been  made  quite 
clear.  The  problem  1b  further  complicated 
by  the  overlapping  of  multiple  political 
Jurisdictions.  There  Is  a  fragmentation  ot 
responsibility  and  a  consequent  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility for  total  results. 

If  a  personal  automobile  trip  could  be 
viewed  as  a  system  it  would  surely  have  its 
similar  disparities.  We  go  from  Detroit  to 
Chicago  at  70  miles  an  hour,  then  spend 
maybe  a  half  hour  going  a  few  city  blocks. 

I  am  hopeful  that  those  In  the  automotive 
field  are  as  concerned  about  these  conditions 
as  we  are.  I  urge  those  of  you  in  that  or  re- 
lated fields  to  apply  your  utmost  energy  to 
the  developing  of  solutions  in  this  realm. 
Many  are  doing  so,  I  realize.  The  Automobile 
Manufacturer's  Association  Is  sponsoring 
studies.  But  the  solutions  are  not  coming 
easily.  What  I  am  suggesting  and  urging  \a 
that  the  automotive  Industry  apply  Itsell 
much  more  aggressively  to  the  clearing  of 
bottlenecks  in  the  entire  system  of  auto- 
motive transportation  just  as  the  aerospace 
Industry  must  apply  Itself  more  aggres- 
sively—and as  I  say,  I  think  we  are  beginning 
to  do  this — to  the  entire  system  of  air  travel. 
The  challenge  is  enormous. 

By  no  means  do  I  want  to  imply  that  these 
solutions  are  responsibilities  of  Industr; 
alone.  As  has  been  Increasingly  brought 
to  pubUc  attention,  the  whole  field  of  city 
and  area  planning,  and  many  elements  oi 
government,  are  deeply  involved.  To  get  all 
of  these  forces  together  is  in  itself  going  to 
be  no  small  job.  I  think  industry  has  reason 
to  take  a  leading  role  in  the  effort.  The 
creation  of  the  cabinet  post  of  Secretary  ol 
Transportation  and  the  appointment  to  that 
post  of  such  an  able  man  as  Alan  Boyd  make* 
such  action  on  our  part  both  timely  and 
propitious.  The  many  federal  agencies  In- 
volved  in  the  transport  system  will  be  In  a 
much  better  position  to  coordinate  both 
planning  and  administrative  actions.  The 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  is  in  a  position 
to  help  coordinate  the  urban  planning  u- 
pects.  But  these  arrangements  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  will  only  bring  into  clearer  focui 
the  disarray  of  administrations  at  the  local 
level,  which  Is  where  the  terminal  and  urban 
congestion  problems  exist. 

Where  are  we  to  find  the   authority  to 
undertake   the   needed   local    coordination? 
Pew   communities   have    the   answer.     The 
public's    understandable    concern    over  big 
government  may  have  helped  to  preserve  the 
excessive  number  of  small  units  on  the  local 
scene.    It  would  appear  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  solve  the  total  transportation  sys- 
tem problem  at  all  vmless  there  is  a  combin- 
ing  of   these   numerous   units  which  were 
established  when  the  present  need  did  not 
exist.    There  is  compelling  need  for  largo 
metropolitan-type  administration  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  on  a  unified  basta. 
Even  these  administrations  may  lack  the 
capability  for  the  combined  technlcal-eco- 
nomlc-BOclologlcal  approach  that  is  required. 
It  appears  necessary  to  have  department! 
of  transportation  at  the  state  level  which  can 
view  the  system  in  a  state  as  a  whole  rather 
than  through  separate  departments  for  high- 
ways and  other  elements.    New  Jersey  and 
California  have  already  taken  such  a  step. 
Parallel  to  the  integrated  planning  within 
government  must  come  greater  integration  of 
effort  among  the  various  indxistrles  involved. 
The  SAE  is  one  organization,  I  believe,  which 
embraces  most  of  them.    We  are  all,  as  I  have 
stated,  extremely  interdependent.    Most  of 
us  have  had  experience  with  organization 
that  permit  a  cooperative  approach  to  prob- 
lems relating  to  a  single  Industry.    In  the 
aerospace  industry  we  have  found  that  even 
the  sharpest  competitors  can  work  comfort- 
ably  shoulder-to-shoulder    In   such   effort!. 
However,  there  has  not  been  the  same  Joint 
approach  to  the  transportation  problem  be- 
tween those  who  deal  with  the  aerial  side 
and  those  who  deal  with  the  ground  side  of 
the  system. 
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There  must  be  greater  three-way  discourse 
among  academic  research  institutions  and 
government  and  Industry,  since  transporta- 
tion solutions  cannot  be  studied  except  in 
close  relation  to  the  economic  and  social 
activity  of  society  as  a  whole.  Transporta- 
tion is  a  servant  and  an  implementer,  not 
an  Isolated  function  In  any  respect.  It  Is  a 
responder  to  change,  as  well  as  a  creator  of 
change.  I  believe  the  new  Department  of 
Itansportatlon  can  be  of  great  help  In  bring- 
ing all  these  elements  into  communication. 
Wilfred  Owen  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
has  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Transportation  Institute  and  a  World  Trans- 
port Center  at  which  the  needed  coordinated 
rtudles  could  take  place.  The  Immense  scope 
and  complexity  of  the  problem  justifies  some 
such  approach. 

In  what  realm  do  the  technical  solutions 
lie?  I  do  not  propose  to  try  to  answer  this 
question.  I  do  not  think  that  anything 
like  the  necessary  amount  of  homework  has 
been  carried  out  on  the  subject  to  do  so, 
partly  because  of  the  lack  of  organizations 
capable  of  studying  the  multiple  aspects  we 
have  been  discussing.  Many  of  the  studies 
that  have  been  made  at  local  levels  have  been 
limited  m  scope  and  of  questionable  value. 

The  variety  of  alternatives  that  have  been 
luggested  In  the  populous  Northeast  corridor 
ihows  the  necessity  of  weighing  values  and 
technology  with  more  comprehensive  scales 
than  have  yet  been  devised.  Here  are  some 
of  the  proposals:  more  airports,  better  use  of 
existing  airport  and  airway  capacity,  im- 
proved all-weather  equipment,  improved 
economy  and  capacity  of  vertical  lift  and 
iteep-takeoff  equipment,  higher  performance 
freeways,  automated  highways  with  elec- 
tronically controlled  spacing  between  vehi- 
cles, higher  speed  rail  transport,  air  cushion 
guldeways,  pneumatic  imderground  tubes. 

Secretary-designate  Boyd  has  expressed 
the  view  that  revolutionary  rather  than  evo- 
lutionary programs  will  be  needed.  I 
itrongly  endorse  this  position.  The  prob- 
lem will  not  solve  itself  by  letting  things 
drift  or  merely  allowing  them  to  evolve.  It 
needs  to  be  tackled  in  an  imaginative  way. 
There  is  an  urgent  requirement  for  new 
Ideas,  new  techniques,  new  policies  com- 
patible with  the  age  of  space  and  nuclear 
energy  and  computerization.  I  am  sure 
there  must  be  some  approaches  that  have 
not  yet  been  discovered  by  the  comic -strip 
irtlsts. 

Aerospace  science  has  gone  a  tremendoxis 
distance  In  the  direction  of  automatic  and 
computerized  control,  with  small,  light,  and 
occasionally  even  economical  electronic 
equipment.  Space  flight  has  forced  tremen- 
dous strides  in  operational  reliability.  All 
this  can  contribute  to  the  orderly  flow  of 
ground  vehicles.  Our  own  company  is  work- 
ing on  high-speed  hydrofoil  boats  as  a  sur- 
face application  of  aerodynamic  technology. 
Others  are  working  on  air  cushion  vehicles 
»nd  boats.  The  air  cushion  vehicle  is  an 
example  of  the  merging  of  our  technologies — 
a  hybrid  involving  features  of  both  the 
ground  and  the  air  vehicle. 

I  have  mentioned  our  efforts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Increased  application  of  vertical  lift, 
with  all  the  versatility  of  operation  this  Im- 
pUes— a  versatility  that  has  up  to  now  been 
almost  uniquely  enjoyed  by  the  automobile. 
We  do  not  know.  In  advance  of  Intensive 
rtudy  and  increased  experimentation,  what 
solutions  will  bear  the  greatest  promise,  but 
It  Is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
liey  will  be  combinations  of  several  known 
*«chnologle8  and  the  Joint  effort  of  our  sev- 
eral well-establUhed  industries. 

We  need  to  seek  to  understand  better  the 
wsys  in  which  the  government-industry  rela- 
uonahlp  can  serve  to  support  the  Interests  of 
both  industry  and  the  public  in  the  growth 
process  that  is  mutually  desired. 

In  seeking  major  new  approaches  to  the 
aense-populatlon     transportation     problem. 


there  are  undertakings  in  the  public  inter- 
est which  industry  is  best  equipped  to  per- 
form but  cannot  be  properly  expected  to  ac- 
complish with  its  owD.  resources.  The  Su- 
personic Transport  shows  the  possibilities  of 
a  new  departure,  with  Industry  the  doer, 
government  the  principal  enabler  from  a 
financial  standiwlnt,  and  the  public  gain- 
ing the  benefit.  I  think  there  is  general 
agreement  that  in  any  such  arrangement  the 
advantages  of  private  enterprise  must  be 
preserved  and  utilized. 

The  Comsat  Corporation  is  a  useful  exam- 
ple. It  is  a  private  corporation  with  a  prof- 
it motive  but  with  the  needed  support  of  the 
government  in  the  utlUzatton  of  space 
launch  facilities  and  in  other  ways.  If  we 
may  draw  a  comparison  with  urban  rapid 
transit,  the  private  transportation  company 
Instead  of  getting  support  was  required  to 
pay  franchise  charges  that  helped  It  to  fail 
and  ultimately  be  taken  over  to  be  riin  by 
the  city  at  a  loss.  There  must  be  a  better 
way.  ^ 

I  trust  that  I  have  not  overstated  the  prob- 
lem and  opportunity  of  improving  our  trans- 
portation system.  The  challenge  is  phe- 
nomenal in  its  scope  and  promise.  Let  me 
re-emphaslze  that  I  think  each  of  our  indiis- 
trles  must  take  a  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  transportation  if  we  are  to 
make  the  contribution  we  are  capable  of 
making  in  this  dynamic  economy.  We  have 
reached  the  point,  In  fact,  where  this  type 
of  contribution  is  mandatory. 

We  have  a  job  before  us  that  Is  strategic 
to  the  national  economy,  to  the  public  dis- 
position, and  to  our  own  future.  It  demands 
top  priority  attention.  But  it  is  the  kind 
of  work  that  we  should  like.  In  it  Is  more 
business  for  us  all. 


MR.  ARTHUR  KROCK 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press  render  an 
incalculably  valuable  service  to  the 
American  people  in  keeping  them  in- 
formed about  our  Government  and  in 
Interpreting  for  them  the  news  behind 
the  news.  Arthur  Krock,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  newspapermen  of  recent 
times,  has  retired  from  his  post  with  the 
New  York  Times.  Since  we  will  be  de- 
prived of  Mr.  Krock's  perceptive  com- 
mentaries on  a  regular  basis,  I  think  it 
would  be  most  worthwhile  that  we  make 
generally  available  at  this  time  the  wise 
and  witty  remarks  delivered  by  Mr. 
Krock  at  a  recent  National  Press  Club 
limcheon.  Here  is  Mr.  Krock's  speech, 
which  spans  his  60  years  in  the  news- 
paper business  and  uncovers  much : 
Address  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock  of  the  New 

ToRK  Times  at  the  National  Press  Clxtb 

Luncheon,   January   18,   1967 

Before  spreading  the  wet  blanket  I  am 
about  to  envelop  you  with  today,  I  want  to 
apologize  to  the  great  labor  union  of  America 
for  Inadvertently  suspending  something  that 
they  have  a  monopoly  to  do  and  that  is  the 
news  gathering  operation  of  The  New  York 
Times  but  only  Its  Bureau  In  Washington. 

President  Booth,  Members  of  The  Press 
Club.  Distinguished  Guests,  a  couple  of  days 
ago  a  friend  said  to  me:  "I  see  you're  going 
to  lie  in  state  at  The  Press  Club.    Don't  stay 


too  long.     The  guests  of  honor  decompose 
very  fast  up  there." 

It  is  not  of  my  doing  that  I  stand  ho-e 
today.  The  responsible  parties  are  William 
M.  Blair  and  President  Booth.  Mr.  Blair 
drew  on  the  gift  of  imagination  that  was 
stimulated  by  his  perennial  effort  to  compre- 
hend the  national  farm  policy.  He  said  that 
my  appearance  was  my  professional  duty. 
As  for  Mr.  Booth,  I  gathered  that  only  a 
htunan  sacrifice  would  assuage  his  anguish 
at  being  fcu-ced  tomorrow  to  surrender  the 
presidency  of  this  organization. 

But  I  think  the  real  reason  I'm  here  la 
that  I  have  spent  60  years  In  the  newspaper 
busmess,  4i  of  them  during  two  hitches  in 
Was^ngton.  Messrs.  Booth  and  Blair  made 
the  risky  assimiptlon  that  I  might  have 
something  of  interest  to  say,  like  maybe 
Methuselah,  boring  with  reminiscence  the 
boys  in  the  backroom  with  900  years  of 
Oenesis. 

None  of  us  who  heard  David  Lawrence  in 
this  place  speak  of  Incidents  in  his  youth 
and  professional  career  wlU  ever  forget  the 
impact  of  his  narrative.  I  cannot  match  the 
appeal  of  the  first  or  the  distinction  of  the 
second.  Though  I  grew  up  In  what  was  stlU 
the  post-bellum  South,  and  we  had  very  Uttle 
cash,  my  environment  supplied  everything 
that  makes  for  a  happy  boyhood.  But  there 
Is  much  slmUarity  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  story 
and  mine:  from  the  beginning,  I,  too,  aspired 
only  to  be  a  newspaperman. 

Accordingly,  after  attaining  in  1904  the 
status  of  a  Princeton  undergraduate,  I  got 
my  diploma  finally  in  1937  and  stopping  on 
the  way  to  get  a  Junior  college  degree  from 
the  Lewis  Institute  in  Chicago,  I  went  back 
to  Kentucky  resolved  to  get  a  newspaper  Job 
in  Louisville.  In  those  days  the  cub  system 
prevailed;  that  is,  you  had  to  work  a  few 
months  for  nothing.  So,  in  applying  to  the 
Herald  there  I  represented  myself  as  a  re- 
porter with  rich  previous  ezi>ertence  untU  I 
was  assigned  to  cover  a  fire,  and  failed  to 
come  back  with  the  indispensable  details  of 
cause  and  effect.  My  Imposture  was  dis- 
closed, but  the  city  editor  was  making  $50  a 
week  and  he  was  very  compassionate  toward 
the  human  race,  and  he  condoned  my  offense 
and  I  kept  my  job  at  tl6  a  week. 

First  as  a  police  reporter,  then  as  a  general 
assignment  man  I  got  the  basic  training  that 
even  the  simulated  process  of  the  best  BchooI# 
of  journalism  catuiot,  In  my  opinion,  supply. 
In  connection  with  being  a  police  repcH^r  I 
sometimes  covered  my  beat  on  a  horse  which 
I  borrowed  from  Engine  Company  Number 
Pour.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  that  was  an 
imposition  on  the  taxpayers  but  it  also  was 
an  imposition  on  the  horse. 

My  ambition  was  focused  on  the  field  of 
political  reporting  and  luck  which  accounts 
so  heavily  for  achievement  found  me  a 
patron.  The  most  dlstingiilshed  political  re- 
porter In  Kentucky  then  was  John  D.  Wake- 
field. He  took  me  as  his  legman  to  my  first 
national  conventions — the  Republican  and 
the  Democratic — in  the  year  1908.  Only  luck 
can  account  for  the  fact  that  I  wandered,  for 
no  definite  reason,  at  a  certain  time  one  day 
during  the  Democratic  convention,  into  the 
office  of  a  fellow  Kentucklan,  Urey  Woodson, 
who  was  secretary  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee. And  there  I  encountered  one  of  the 
angriest  men  I  ever  saw,  a  delegate,  and  what 
is  unnecessary  to  say,  from  West  Virginia. 
As  it  turned  out  he  was  fiirious  because  his 
delegation  had  just  deposed  the  West  Virginia 
party  boss  and  the  National  Committeeman. 

As  I  entered  the  door  this  delegate  was 
tearing  up  a  piece  of  pap>er  which  he  threw 
in  the  wastebasket.  On  a  pure  hunch  that 
there  was  a  news  relationship  between  those 
scraps  of  paper  and  his  fury,  I  asked  Mr. 
Woodson  to  let  me  collect  them.  When  they 
were  pieced  together  on  the  bed  in  my  hotel 
room,  they  revealed  what  had  happened  in 
the  West  Virginia  delegation.  It  was  being 
kept  secret — this  Is  not  new — In  the  hope 
that  the  action  could  be  reversed.    So  I  got  a 
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beat  and,  for  no  more  merit,  was  thereafter 
asaigned  to  Kentucky  politics  which,  as  you 
may  have  heard.  Is  the  "damndest"  there  Is. 

Luck,  of  coiu'se.  Is  only  a  factor,  though  a 
great  one.  In  beating  one's  brethren  to  the 
news.  You  may  remember  David  Lawrence's 
account  of  one  of  his.  An  AP  colleague  cov- 
ering the  State  Department  volunteered  the 
Information  to  David  that  he  had  a  "great 
story,  was  sewed  up  on  It  but  he  said  'you  can 
get  It,  Dave."  "  By  a  process  of  deduction 
from  existing  circumstances,  Mr.  Ijawrence 
decided  that  the  big  story  was  that  Bryan 
had  resigned  from  the  Wilson  Cabinet  in 
protest  against  the  administration's  very  re- 
luctant drift  toward  war.  "Too  bad  about 
Bryan,  isn't  it?"  he  remarked  as  a  venture 
to  his  friend.  Secretary  of  War  Garrison. 
"Yes,  it  is,"  said  Garrison.  "I'm  sorry  to 
see  him  go." 

Intelligent  and  Imaginative  planning  often 
account  for  a  major  exclusive.  But  so  does 
the  talent  to  persuade  a  news  source  that  a 
big  piece  of  news  he  is  sitting  on  can  get  a 
fully-rounded  presentation  only  by  releasing 
It  exclusively  to  the  persuader. 

In  both  of  these  categories  I  have  never 
known  the  superior  of  my  brilliant  co- 
worker, James  Reston.  He  got  a  beat  on  the 
text  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  by  long 
advance  cultivation  of  the  minor  official  of  a 
foreign  government  who  would  be  the  last 
to  be  suspected  of  the  leak.  Through  his 
magic  art  of  persuasion  he  Induced  a  State 
Department  official  to  give  The  New  York 
■nmes  exclusively  the  text  of  the  Yalta 
Papers  on  the  argument  that  only  The  Times 
had  the  facilities  to  publish  them  in  full. 
This  deeply  wounded  the  pride  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  especially  when  it  heard  how 
Mr.  Reston  got  the  text.  So  that  brought 
about  a  general  release.  However,  only  the 
Tribune  matched  The  Times  by  publishing  it 
entirely. 

I  cannot  claim  that  either  planning  or 
power  of  persuasion  account  for  the  beats 
of  comparative  Importance  that  came  to  my 
lot.  For  example :  early  In  the  Hundred  Days, 
when  the  Roosevelt  Administration  had  been 
pondering  whether  to  issue  scrip  for  cur- 
rency, I  telephoned  a  high  fiscal  official  to 
verify  a  report  that  the  scrip  plan  had  been 
cancelled.  "Yes."  he  said,  "that's  good,  isn't 
It?  But  don't  you  think  it's  wonderful  about 
gold?" 

Could  this  mean  a  decision  to  abandon  the 
gold  standard?  But  I  feared  my  bird  would 
take  flight  if  asked  the  direct  question.  So 
as  quickly  as  I  could  I  located  by  telephone 
the  most  unwary  bird  then  or  since  in  office, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Wooden.  He  was 
playing  the  piano  in  his  hotel  suite.  I  asked 
"when  will  the  President  announce  the 
United  States  has  gone  off  the  gold  stand- 
ard?" "Saturday  morning,"  he  amiably  re- 
plied. The  New  York  Times  published  the 
news  on  Friday. 

One  day  known  to  the  South  as  "bull  bat 
time,"  I  was  simimoned  to  partake  of  liquid 
refreshment  with  an  official  Just  below  the 
Presidential  echelon.  "Do  you  know  where 
Henry  Morgenthau  is?"  he  asked  me.  I 
didn't.  He  suggested  I  would  do  well  to  find 
out.  As  it  developed  Henry  was  at  the  Que- 
bec Conference,  pressing  his  mad  scheme  to 
transform  post-war  Germany  into  a  wholly 
agricultural  nation;  also  that  his  mission 
had  received  Presidential  sanction  and  he 
had  left  for  Quebec  without  notice  to  either 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Secretary  of 
War.    That  one  really  stirred  up  the  animals. 

Now  to  get  back  to  where  I  started : 

My  seniority  was  too  low  to  survive  an 
economy  wave  on  the  starving  Louisville 
Herald.  I  transferred  to  the  Job  of  night 
editor  of  the  AP  Bureau.  About  10  o'clock 
one  evening,  as  I  was  engaged  in  condensing 
the  output  of  four  AP  wires  from  Chicago 
into  two  for  Southern  and  Mexican  clients, 
I  got  a  telephone  call  from  General  W.  B. 
Haldeman,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Courier 


Journal  and  Times.  How  had  he  heard  of 
me?  I  met  one  of  his  daughters  at  the  1908 
Democratic  convention.  Tbe  outcome  of  this 
call  was  that  the  Washington  Bureaus  of 
the  two  papers  were  separated  and  I  came 
to  the  Capital  midway  in  the  Taft  Admin- 
istration as  the  correspondent  of  the  Louis- 
ville Times.  This  soon  developed  into  the 
reconsolldatlon  of  the  Bureaus  and  for  the 
next  six  years  I  was  head  of  both. 

I've  had  several  adventures  along  the  way 
of  these  things.  Breathitt  County,  as  you 
may  or  may  not  know.  Was  the  center  of 
the  feuding  clans  of  the  Btate  of  Kentucky. 
Then  one  day  I  saw  a  young  girl  on  the 
streets  of  Jackson,  the  county  seat,  and  she 
looked  friendly  and  I  spoke  to  her.  She  sug- 
gested that  I  walk  her  home  and  as  I 
was  doing  so  I  saw  a  young  man  hovering  in 
a  circle  around  us.  I  said  "Who's  that?" 
And  she  said  "He's  my  beau."  I  said  "What's 
wrong  with  him?"  She  aald  "He  don't  like 
you  walkln'  with  me."  So  I  went  up  to  him 
and  said  "Listen,  this  is  nothing.  I  have 
no  intentions  of  any  sort  and  I'm  going  back 
to  town  right  now."    Which  I  did. 

On  the  same  occasion  of  the  usual  massa- 
cre that  is  called  an  election  in  Breathitt 
County,  I  was  sitting  In  the  house  of  the 
County  Attorney  who  was  on  the  wrong  side. 
And  a  shot  came  through  the  window  and 
broke  a  lamp  In  the  room  and  we  all 
crouched  down.  And  then,  with  great  gal- 
lantry, I  volunteered  to  take  a  couple  of 
ladies  across  the  Kentucky  River  Bridge  to 
the  other  side.  I  had  a  lantern  that  I  held 
before  me  because  it  was  on  a  trestle  200  feet 
above  the  Kentucky  Rlvor  and  the  boys  in 
the  bottoms  decided  that  was  pretty  good 
target  practice.  So  they  tixot  the  lamp  out. 
I  crawled  the  rest  of  the  way.  When  we  all 
got  to  the  other  side  I  had  an  acute  attack 
of  appendicitis. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Booth  has  described  what 
happened  to  me  after  that  but  one  of  the 
greatest  privileges  of  my  life — or  any  news- 
paperman's life  Is  to  be  connected  with  the 
New  York  World.  As  assistant  to  the  pub- 
lisher, I  was  told  by  Frank  Cobb,  the  very 
great  editor  of  whom  too  little  is  known  In 
this  profession,  that  I  was  expected  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Pulitzer  to  ride  herd  on — can  you  be- 
lieve it? — Herbert  Bayard  Swope.  Well,  the 
publisher  only  gave  me  the  saddle  because 
Swope  had  locked  up  the  horse.  And  I  was 
very  glad  Indeed  to  transfer  in  May,  1927.  to 
the  editorial  board  of  Mr.  Ochs'  New  York 
Times. 

In  December,  1931,  tha  New  York  Times' 
eminent  correspMandent,  Mr.  Richard  V.  Oula- 
han,  died  suddenly  and  I  was  drafted  to  re- 
turn to  this  Capital  where  I  had  begun  my 
first  national  reporting  In  1909  in  time  to 
watch  the  rise  of  the  Progressive  Republican 
movement  which  led  to  the  fatal  split  in  the 
party  that  culminated  in  the  nomination  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  on  the  Bull  Moose  ticket 
in  1912  and  the  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

In  time  also  to  report  the  revolt  In  the 
House  against  Speaker  Cannon  that  was  led 
by  George  Norris  and  Victor  Murdock  on  the 
Republican  side  and  by  Champ  Clark  and 
Oscar  Underwood  on  tha  Democratic.  This 
revolt  soon  spread  to  tha  Senate  where  the 
same  force  for  change  ended  the  autocratic 
rule  of  Aldrtch  and  Penrose.  I  recall  a  lead 
written  for  the  Philadelphia  Record  by  its 
correspondent,  Maurice  Splain.  This  should 
dispel  whatever  impression  may  exist  that 
literacy  came  to  the  Washington  Press  Corps 
when  reporters  who  were  college  graduates 
became  the  rule  Instead  of  the  exception. 
Mr.  Splain's  dispatch  bagan:  "A  brood  of 
young  revolutions  hatched  today  in  sufficient 
violence  to  Cap>onize  the  Roosters  of  the  Sen- 
ate Republican  Establishment." 

In  those  days,  as  Jamas  Bryce  phrased  it, 
editors  were  the  "uncrowned  kings  of  the 
U.S."  They  have  lost  their  regal  estate  to 
the  Washington  columnists  but  I  suggest 
they  look  over  their  territory  because  there 


are  some  hot  breaths  from  the  televlsloii 
screen  breathing  down  their  necks.  The  edl- 
tors  lost  it  partly  through  lalssez  falre,  part- 
ly because,  once  fed,  the  public  appetite  hag 
steadily  grown  for  by -lined  editorialists  and 
news  analysts  on  the  spot  in  Washington  to 
dispel  the  fog  in  which  bureaucracy  and  poll- 
tics  seek  ever  to  envelop  themselves.  But  in 
1909  in  Washington  there  were  at  least  two 
editorial  columnists  in  the  van  of  what  is 
now  legion. 

One  was  Sir  A.  Maurice  Low  of  the  World. 
His  sharp  pen  was  a  Damascus  blade  that 
cut  through  the  stuflfed  shirts  of  politlciani 
and  bureaucrats  with  such  finesse  that  hig 
victims  didn't  realize  they  were  (Ben  Welles 
gave  me  this  word)  descamlsados  until  they 
looked  down.  Another  was  the  deeply  in- 
formed  and  authoritative  commentator  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  on  foreign  afTairs, 
Frank  L.  Slmonds. 

The  rest  of  \is  were  primarily  reporters, 
more  or  less  disciplined  to  objectivity,  ac- 
cording to  the  widely  varying  degrees  of  re- 
spect the  editors  of  those  days  had  for  the 
integrity  of  their  news  columns.  Yet  the 
Washington  assignment,  in  my  Judgment, 
has  not  since  produced  greater  reporters 
with  higher  standards  in  presenting  the  news 
than  the  most  able  among  us  then,  of  whom 
Dick  Oulahan  was  the  archetype.  They  were 
not  the  specialists  which  the  complex  Issues 
of  today  require  and  who  have  what  so  many 
of  us  lacked — the  benefit  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  liberal  arts  and  applied  science 
that,  to  my  mind,  is  better  spent  to  prepare 
for  what  the  Wasliineton  correspondents,  In 
particular,  now  require  than  if  it  were  spent 
at  the  best  schools  of  Journalism. 

But  also  among  us  was  a  small  group  of 
pompous  frauds  known  derisively  as  "deans." 
I  have  suffered  under  that  title.  These  were 
identifiable  not  only  by  their  disinclination 
to  do  legwork,  which  was  great,  but  in  most 
cases  by  their  attire.  They  habitually  wore 
frock  coats  and  silk  hats,  dropped  big  names 
in  profusion,  carried  canes  and  largely  made 
contacts  with  their  single  news  source  In  the 
noble  saloons  of  the  period.  Eminent  among 
these  founts  of  the  cup  that  cheers  were 
Shoemaker's  and  the  watering  place  known 
as  the  University  of  Oerztenberg,  both  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  But  we  all  found  it 
advantageous  to  repair  professionally  to  these 
taverns  where  many  knowledgeable  Con- 
gressmen, lobbyists  and  bureaucrats  of  im- 
portance regularly  eased  their  rigorous  five- 
hour  days  with  liquid  surcease.  With  each 
round  of  refreshment,  our  news  sources  gave 
more  and  more  freely. 

It  was  necessary  to  check  their  revelations 
but  not  so  intensively  as  now  when  I,  for 
one,  hesitate  to  accept  prima  facie  the  offi- 
cial version  of  any  situation  in  which  the 
administration  is  highly  vulnerable  to  ques- 
tion on  policy,  performance  and  credibility. 
Typical  of  these  situations  is  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

On  Gridiron  (Club)  nights  in  those  days 
the  lucky  few  among  us  rode  to  the  WlUard 
in  street  cars  in  their  rented  white  tie-and- 
tallB  and  were  covered  home  in  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  known  as  "herdics."  I  can 
testify  to  the  sturdiness  of  these  vehicles. 
Once,  when  a  trained  bear  and  his  trainer 
Imbibed  too  much  at  Shoemaker's,  a  250- 
pound  Senator  and  I  escorted  them  to  their 
lodgings  in  a  herdlc.  And  up  Capitol  Hill 
at  that. 

In  1909,  the  National  Press  Club,  now  the 
lord  proprietor  of  these  marble  halls  and 
vaulted  corridors,  occupied  a  small  duplex 
over  a  drug  store  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
15th  and  F  Streets.  And  when  I  called  at  the 
office  of  the  Courier-Journal  and  Times  to 
report  my  arrival  in  Washington,  I  found  my 
elderly  and  soon-to-be  predecessor  on  both 
papers  basking  in  the  warmth  of  a  wood  fire 
and  a  bottle  of  Bourbon.  He  was  majesti- 
cally playing  chess  with  an  unmistakable 
"dean."    My  colleague  rebuked  me  in  a  gen- 
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tlemanly  way  for  disturbing  him  on  a  week- 
tnd  when,  as  everyone  knew,  news-making 
was  totally  suspended  as  a  courtesy  to  the 
press.  So  I  fled  to  the  Press  Club  bar  and 
the  next  twelve  hours  I  don't  remember  at 

all. 

The  Outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  In 
Europe  intensified  the  new  activity  of  the 
Pederal  government  that  began  with  the 
Presidential  succession  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
And  the  advent  of  more  reporters  with  ad- 
vanced education  in  science  and  the  liberal 
»rts  Improved  the  quality  of  Washington  dis- 
patches which,  now,  In  my  Judgment,  have 
reached  a  high  point  of  diligence,  scope,  au- 
thority and  excellence. 

But  throughout  my  41  year*  In  Washington 
and  m  the  Press  Corps,  certain  subtle  In- 
fluences to  the  detriment  of  balanced,  objec- 
tive Journalism  have  always  been  more  or 
less  exerted  in  official  quarters.  The  meas- 
ures of  their  success  depends  largely  uix>n  the 
conscience  of  the  king  and  the  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  press  to  his  flattery. 

Walter  Uppmann — and  long  may  he  con- 
tinue his  outstanding  and  independent  com- 
mentaries— told  the  Washington  Post  the 
other  day  that  he  has  "reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  Is  impossible  for  an  objective 
newspaperman  to  be  a  friend  of  a  President." 
Certainly  that  is  even  more  true  of  this  rela- 
tionship when  a  President  Imptoses  on  it  by 
not  being  scrupulously  objective  himself  in 
his  confidential  account  of  the  facts  that 
have  created  his  problem. 

It  is  very  fiattering  to  be  so  chosen.  In 
my  time  I  have  been  bemused  by  the  heady 
wine  and  only  recovered  after  a  long  hang- 
over. But  I  found  out  early  in  the  New  Deal 
that  a  resident  visa  In  Arcady  Is  usually  ter- 
minated with  the  publication  of  a  critical 
article.  Anyhow,  that  has  been  my  experi- 
ence though  maybe  the  reason  is  that  I  am  a 
walking  allergy  to  Presidents  that  soon  be- 
comes Insufferable  but  never  sooner  than  in 
the  case  of  the  present  Incumbent. 

At  any  rate,  there  are  better  examples.  I 
think,  to  a  fair  conclusion  that  confidential 
relations  initiated  by  the  President  with  the 
press  are  in  the  context  of  the  constant 
effort  of  those  In  office  to  shape  the  news 
reports  and  connmentaries  on  their  acts  in 
the  most  favorable  form  possible. 

This  effort  is  not  new.  Nor  is  It  an  Invari- 
able abuse  of  a  public  trust.  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  threat  to  national  security 
or  economy  or  in  the  midst  of  delicate  diplo- 
matic negotiations  by  which  the  threat  may 
be  averted  without  military  action,  it  Is  un- 
reasonable and  irresponsible  to  demand  a 
rurming  and  candid  account  of  the  govern- 
ment's plans  and  activities.  But  more  usu- 
ally this  effort  to  shape  the  official  news  is  In 
service  of  poUtlcal  or  personal  self-interest  or 
both. 

A  few  years  ago  I  wrote  an  article  for  For- 
tune magazine  in  which  I  endeavored  to 
document  this  proposition:  that,  though  the 
treatment  was  not  new  it  had  been  applied 
to  the  press  by  the  Kennedy  Administration 
with  more  diligence,  subtlety,  grace  and  skill 
than  ever  before. 

The  President,  according  to  his  Press  Secre- 
tary, called  me  a  very  bad  name.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  whose  writings  it  seemed  to 
me  had  refiected  a  degree  of  the  effectiveness 
of  cozy  social  evenings  at  the  White  Houae 
asserted  that  neither  as  policy  nor  apparatus 
was  there  any  such  thing  in  the  Kennedy 
Administration  as  organized  "management 
of  the  news." 

This  surprised  me  at  the  time.  But  I 
understand  it  better  now  because  from  the 
same  quarter  has  come  criticism  of  The  New 
York  Times  and  Harrison  E.  Salisbury  for 
accepting  the  opportunity  and  obligations  to 
give  the  American  people  their  first  direct 
reporting  from  inside  North  Vietnam.  And 
how  can  you  realize  that  someone  else  is  try- 
ing to  manage  the  news  when  you  are  not 
aware  this  Is  what  you  are  advocating  your- 
self? 


Had  The  New  York  Times  rejected  the  op- 
portunity to  establish  a  line  of  communica- 
tion— news  communication — with  North 
Vietnam,  this  would  have  been  a  flagrant 
instance  of  managing  the  news  by  suppres- 
sion. For  these  lines  of  communication  in 
the  past  have  always  helped  to  explain,  and 
sometimes  solve,  International  differences 
that  have  brought  people  to  the  edge  of  war 
or  plunged  them  Into  It. 

Thank  you. 


WARD  L.  QUAAL 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  Thomas  Edison  who  said,  "Genius 
is  1 -percent  inspiration  and  99-percent 
perspiration."  We  cannot  all  be  ge- 
niuses, but  we  can  and  should  work  to 
the  best  of  our  abilities.  Sometimes  the 
virtues  in  work  are  lost  sight  of.  and  it 
is  then  we  need  to  be  reminded  that  a 
society  which  gives  birth  to  drones  is  an 
unhealthy  system  indeed.  Ward  L. 
Quaal,  president  of  the  WGN  Continen- 
tal Broadcasting  Co.,  gives  us  just  such 
a  reminder  in  an  address  he  delivered 
January  21  at  Northern  Michigan  Uni- 
versity in  Marquette.  With  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House,  I  now  place  Mr. 
Quaal 's  remarks  in  the  Record: 

Thb  New  MAjoarrY 
(An   address   by   Ward   L.   Quaal,   president, 

WGN    Continental    Broadcasting    Co.,    at 

Northern  Michigan  University,  Marquette, 

Mich.,  January  21,  1967) 

Suddenly  everyone  is  becoming  aware  of 
young  people. 

This  Isn't  only  because  some  of  them  grow 
their  hair  longer,  sing  protest  songs,  burn 
draft  cards,  experiment  with  LSD  or  indulge 
in  tribal  dances. 

It's  because  of  The  Statistic. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  intriguing  statistics, 
if  not  the  most  intriguing,  in  the  history  of 
oxa  free  nation. 

By  1970,  over  60  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  will  consist  of  people 
under  twenty  five  years  of  age. 

Horrors!  That's  only  three  years  away. 
Some  of  you  people  here  will  be  a  part  of  that 
statistic. 

No  wonder  Bobby  Kennedy  is  wearing  his 
hair  bouffant,  climbing  mountains  and  duff- 
ing on  skils.  The  meek  are  Indeed  Inheriting 
the  Earth — or  at  least  that  part  of  it  repre- 
senting the  world's  greatest  bastion  of  free- 
dom, America. 

This  imminent  catastrophe  has  ruffled  the 
smoke  at  the  council  canapfires  of  the  elders. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has  urged 
universal  military  conscription  for  service. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  has  proposed  an 
absolutely  unbelievable  program  of  establish- 
ing local  opportunity  Boards  where  all 
youths,  male  and  female,  would  register  at 
the  age  of  18,  be  examined  and  consigned  to 
certain  vocational  or  educational  futures — 
all  on  a  voluntary  basis  that  would  appear 
to  be  about  as  optional  as  taxes. 

No  youth  would  be  compelled  to  go  to 
college  or  Join  the  peace  corps  cr  accept  any 
other  specific  recommendation  of  his  "Op- 
portunity Board  .  .  .  but  he  would  have  to 
accept  one  of  the  several  opportunities  of- 
fered. This  scheme  echoes  In  a  chilling  way 
the  concepts  of  other  Youth  Corps  in  other 
nations  at  other  times. 


But  there's  even  more.  How  delightful  to 
be  young! 

The  National  Commission  of  Technology. 
Automation  and  Economic  Progress,  estab- 
lished by  Congress  In  1964,  made  its  r^xKt 
early  in  1966  to  the  President. 

What  did  it  recommend?'  Simply  that  the 
government  would  guarantee  to  everybody, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  worked,  could 
work,  or  resisted  the  whole  idea,  a  minimum 
Income.  This  would  be  an  absolute  guaran- 
tee— enforced.  It  Is  suggested,  by  "essentially 
a  new  principle  of  Jurisprudence."  ■ 

Henry  Hazlltt,  the  economist,  commenting 
on  this  proposal  suggests  a  situation  In 
which  the  minimum  per  family  guarantee 
would  be  $3,130  per  year.  If  you  made  $2500. 
therefore,  the  government  would  send  you 
an  annual  check  for  $630  to  bring  you  up  to 
the  guarantee.  Those  making  over  $3130 
would  be  paying  the  chit,  of  course. 

Now  in  such  a  dunderheaded  economy,  who 
would  work  $2500  worth  to  get  $630  when  he 
could  get  $3130  for  not  working  at  all — and 
have  plenty  of  time  to  blow  It  at  the  races, 
go  hunting  and  fishing  and  sit  at  the  window 
watching  his  nutty  neighbors  trudge  off  to 
work. 

Well,  my  youthful  friends,  everything  is 
coming  up  roses.  There's  Just  one  baffling 
problem.  If  nobody's  working,  nobody's  pro- 
ducing; and  If  nobody's  producing  there  is 
nothing  to  tax — production  or  Income  or 
sales — and  there's  no  guaranteed  revenue  to 
pay  the  guaranteed  income  to  the  guaranteed 
loafers  and  free  loaders. 

No  wonder  the  French  economist  Bastiat 
said,  "The  State  Is  the  great  fiction  by  which 
everybody  tries  to  live  at  the  expense  of 
everybody  else." 

I'm  rather  glad  to  see  the  young  people 
coming  into  the  ascendancy.  Certainly  your 
elders,  or  some  of  them,  need  to  be  rescued 
before  they  bottle  themselves  up  In  an  eco- 
nomic vacuum  where  progress  will  be  sus- 
pended for  all  time. 

Nothing  Is  more  provocative  of  this  no- 
tion than  the  war  on  poverty.  "The  big 
money  Is  In  poverty",  some  wag  recently 
observed. 

The  local  poverty  organization  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  United  Planning  Orga- 
nization, was  latinched  with  a  staff  of  676 
people.  One  of  seven  of  these— or  97  em- 
ployes— were  paid  $10,000  a  year  or  more. 
Forty  of  the  676  had  police  records  of  one 
sort  or  another. 

In  Jamestown,  R.I.  seven  youngsters  were 
paid  $1.25  an  hour  by  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  to  teach  sailing.  The  young- 
sters or  their  parents  owned  the  boats. 

In  Boston,  one  third  of  the  600  teen-agera 
employed  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
a  summer  ago  received  federal  income  tax 
W-2  forms  showing  more  Income  than  they 
actually  received. 

In  Johnstown.  R.I.  investigators  found 
that  73  out  of  the  83  parents  whose  sons  and 
daughters  were  enrolled  in  and  paid  by  the 
poverty  program  were  taxpayers  who  owned 
58  homes  and  113  cars. 

An  unemployed  Detroit  auto  worker.  Ozle 
Bulock,  who  once  took  home  $104  on  his 
most  productive  work  weeks,  reported  that 
since  losing  his  Job  he  clears  $106.23  a  week, 
tax  free,  from  two  federal  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams. 

According  to  Robert  G.  Wingerter,  presi- 
dent of  Rockwell  Standard  Corporation,  in 
a  recent  speech,  among  the  first  16  group 
leculers  hired  under  Philadelphia's  anti-pov- 
erty program  to  work  with  youngsters  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  13  were  found 
on  investigation  to  have  arrest  records  which 
Included  larceny,  assault  and  battery  and 
morals  counts  involving  minors. 

This  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  mounting 
domestic  problems  you  will  Inherit  when 
you   take  over   the  majority. 

We  seem  to  be  breaking  out  in  reform 
movements  like  kids  with  the  measles. 

Take  this  poverty  program,  for  example. 
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One  gets  the  Impreeslon  that  no  thought 
bad  been  given  to  the  problema  of  the  poor 
until  the  last  few  decades  of  the  Square  Deal 
(Theodore  Rooeevelt),  the  New  Freedom 
( Woodrow  Wilson) ,  the  New  Deal  (PDR) ,  the 
Fair  Deal  (Harry  Ttuman),  the  New  Fron- 
tier (John  Kennedy)  and  the  Great  Society 
of  contemporary  times. 

There  were  "poor  laws"  In  England  before 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  A  statute  In 
1636  provided  for  the  voluntary  collection  of 
funds  to  assist  those  unable  to  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  dozen  years  later  this  volun- 
tary process  becajne  compulsory  by  law 
throughout  England. 

Indeed,  In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
taury and  the  early  part  of  the  19th,  poverty 
payments  In  England  comprised  a  sixth  of 
the  total  public  expenditure.  What  hap- 
pened? Of  cotuBC,  a  new  law  was  passed — 
an  oppressive  one,  really,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  poverty  had  become  so  fashion- 
able that  fewer  and  fewer  people  wanted  to 

work. 

There's  a  short  cut  to  fighting  poverty. 
but  It's  a  hard  way  to  go.  Those  among  our 
progenitors  who  came  to  this  coiintry  when 
It  was  a  wilderness  knew  this  way.  It  took 
fortitude,  strength,  faith,  determination  and 
a  free  spirit  to  conquer  adversity  then.  Yes, 
and  a  good  axe,  too — to  cut  the  timber  and 
hew  It  for  homesteads. 

The  cure  for  poverty  Is  work — or,  to  put  It 
another  way,  production.  This  Is  the  casual 
factor  In  a  chain  of  events  which  has  dis- 
tinguished the  United  States  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  We  have  produced. 
Our  pe<9le  have  been  Industrious.  Our  peo- 
ple have  been  rewarded  for  working  at  all 
levels  of  endeavor.  Occupying  six  percent  of 
the  land  area  of  the  world  and  with  less  than 
six  percent  of  the  population,  we  account 
for  one  third  of  the  world's  gross  national 
product. 

It  was  capitalism  that  Induced  tbe  indus- 
trial revolution.  It  Is  p\ire  political  pap  to 
contend  that  capitalism  has  not  erased  pov- 
erty in  vast  areas  of  our  nation  In  a  manner 
unmatched  by  any  other  soclo-govemment 
system  known  In  the  world  today — and  you 
can  take  that  survey  from  the  starving  peo- 
ple of  India  and  China  through  the  Soviet 
states  to  the  sophisticated  realms  of  the 
Ftench  and  the  English. 

What  has  our  system  done  for  us — all  of 
us?  Let's  look  at  It  from  the  standpoint 
both  of  the  employer  and  the  wage  earner. 
In  1950,  profits  were  10.8  percent  of  the  na- 
tional Income.  By  1965,  they  had  dropped 
to  8  percent.  In  1960,  wages  were  64.1  percent 
and  in  1966  they  rose  to  70.3  percent.  Fur- 
thermore, while  the  wage  earner's  share  has 
grown  about  ten  percent,  his  pxurcbasing 
power  baa  grown  about  33  percent,  despite 
inflation.  And  this  is  the  situation  despite 
the  Viet  Nam  war.  extraordinary  and  some- 
times questionable  foreign  aid  expenditures 
and  endless  social  reform  programs  here  at 
home. 

Capitalism  has  worked  in  this  nation.  The 
question  we  face  now  is  whether  or  not,  in 
our  zeal,  we  are  going  to  overwork  it  and 
see  it  disintegrate;  witness  the  destruction 
of  the  system  that  guarantees  the  greatest 
social  and  material  benefits  of  any  ever  known 
at  any  time  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Can  It  happen  here? 

It  happens,  usually,  when  the  people  re- 
linquish control  .  .  .  and  we  may  be  In  the 
process  of  doing  Just  that  on  the  false  as- 
sTUiption  that  we  are  owed  something  more 
than  an  opportunity. 

A  major  newspaper  organization  in  Amer- 
ica (Copley  Press  of  California)  recently  re- 
ported the  results  of  an  Interesting  survey. 
There  are  now  2400  federal  departments, 
bureaus  and  agencies  concerned  with  regu- 
lating our  national  economy.  Forty  two 
separate  agencies  are  involved  in  education 
programs.  One  dollar  out  of  every  five  and 
one  job  out  of  every  eight  flow  from  the 
federal  government,  not  counting  local  and 


state  governments.  In  10  of  our  50  states 
there  are  more  civilian  employes  on  the  fed- 
eral payroll  than  are  employed  by  the  state. 

Actually,  our  unemploryment  rate  in  this 
country  now  is  about  4  percent — and  yet  we 
are  constantly  engaging  more  and  more  of 
our  resources,  money  and  manpower  in  the 
creation  and  operation  of  government-spon- 
sored programs  designed  to  make  work.  But 
try  to  find  someone  to  wash  the  car,  mow 
the  lawn,  clean  the  windows  or,  in  many 
cases,  fill  attractive  junior  executive  jobs. 
If  you  have  a  work  record,  you  know,  the 
welfare  payments  are  in  Jeopardy.  To  some, 
then,  work  can  be  a  threat  to  security. 

There's  plenty  of  work.  Our  problem  is 
that  we  are  driving  the  workers  from  the 
fields  to  the  fireplaces. 

Our  social  reformers— and  these  are  not 
the  first  in  the  generations  of  man — presume 
that  the  economy  will  continue  soiind  what- 
ever the  cost  of  their  pet  projects.  They 
assume  that  the  delicate  balance  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption  will  be  maintained  In 
the  absence  of  Incentives,  This,  as  The  Free- 
man says,  is  a  patent  flight  from  reality. 
Our  system  works  because  the  energy  of 
man  is  fed  into  It.  When  that  feeding  halts, 
the  machinery  stops. 

The  carburetor  of  our  system  is  proflts. 
Consiuner  behavior  det«rmine8  the  success 
of  business — and  that's  why  we  constantly 
see  shifts  of  ownership  fjom  the  less  efficient 
to  the  more  eflBcient.  TIk  consumer  controls 
the  profit  system.  The  consumer  cannot 
control  a  non-profit  system,  for  non-profit 
institutions — such  as  government — are  sover- 
eign unto  themselves  in  a  system  where  there 
is  no  freedom  of  choice. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  fable  of  Alexander 
the  Great  when  he  became,  virtually,  ruler  of 
the  world.  He  came  upon  a  philosopher  who 
was  lying  upon  his  back  in  a  meadow  and 
meditating.  Having  become  powerful,  Alex- 
ander had  also  become  a  patron  of  the  arts 
and  the  intellectuals. 

He  stood  before  the  pbilosopher  and  said: 
"Name  your  wish.  It  will  be  granted.  I  am 
a  patron  of  culture  and  will  gladly  under- 
write any  project  which  you  may  select." 

The  philosopher  thought  a  moment  and 
responded:  "You  may  do  one  thing  for  me, 
your  highness.  Please  step  aside — you  are 
standing  between  me  and  the  sun." 

Do  not  let  power,  whleb  may  come  to  you 
in  the  masquerade  of  boneflcence,  stand  be- 
tween you  and  the  sun. 

In  the  disposition  of  your  lives  hence- 
forth, you  will  have  the  choice  to  make  that 
has  been  the  historic  lot  of  man — whether 
you  would  live  as  an  individualist  or  a  col- 
lectlvist.  We  have  an  individualistic  society, 
based  upon  freedoms  which  are  safeguarded 
against  usurpation.  But  do  not  l>e  deluded 
that  collectivism  is  tha  privately  patented 
condition  of  nondemocratlc  lands  alone.  We 
are  in  constant  struggle  against  collectivist 
programs  here  at  home— tempting  programs 
contrived  to  lure  us  from  the  way  of  free 
action. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Sollitt,  Pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Midland,  Mich.,  put  it  this 
way:  "Ours  Is  a  philosophy  of  freedom  that 
says  a  man  ought  to  be  free  to  do  as  he 
pleases  up  to  the  point  where  what  he 
pleases  interferes  with  his  neighbor's  equal 
right. 

"However,  for  some  thirty-five  years  now 
another  entirely  different  philosophy  of 
freedom  has  been  evolving — the  philosophy 
that  freedom  is  no  longer  for  some  thing  like 
'life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness', 
but  freedom  from  almost  everything,  like 
'want,  worry  and  war'  and  work,  too,  if 
possible." 

And  as  Dr.  Sollitt  also  has  said,  we  should 
be  doing  more  talking  atx>ut  Justice  than 
equality.  We  are  equal  before  the  law  but 
the  nature  of  our  equality  depends  upon 
what  we  do  with  oiir  opportunities,  given 
equal  chances.  Justice  Is  Indeed  utterly  dis- 
regarded when  the  relationship  between  ef- 


fort and  reward  is  obliterated,  or  reversed,  "as 
when  under  the  banner  of  'equality  the  man 
who  works  is  robbed  to  pay  the  bills  of 
another  who  won't." 

James  Russell  Lowell  put  it  this  way:  "Be- 
ing forced  to  work,  and  forced  to  do  your 
best,  will  breed  in  you  tolerance,  self-control 
diligence,  strength  of  will,  content,  and  a 
hundred  other  virtues  which  the  idle  will 
never  know." 

Our  welfare  bill  today  is  $53  annually  t(x 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  By  1970,  when  there  will  be  more  ot 
you  than  there  will  be  of  the  rest  of  us,  that 
will  be  $103,  if  the  recommendations  of  Econ- 
omist Leon  Keyserling  are  followed. 

That  means  that  some  of  you  here  will  be 
working  and  paying  the  bill  while  soma 
others  of  you  will  be  going  fishing.  Unlees 
somebody  sometime  somehow  stops  all  this 
nonsense. 

Friends,  there  is  no  conceivable  way  that 
you  can  be  unemployed  for  very  long  after 
you  leave  this  Institution  if  you  want  to  be 
employed — and  I  except  thc^e  who  might  be 
drafted  for  other  duty. 

Never  has  there  been  greater  opportunity. 

But  you  face  one  barrier  to  enterprise- 
one  terrible  temptation. 

It  was  clearly  described  in  an  example 
given  by  Thomas  J.  Shelly,  who  was  for 
thirty-five  years  a  teacher  of  economics  and 
history.  He  told  a  Yonkers  High  School 
class: 

"John,  you  made  a  grade  of  95;  and  youn, 
Dick,  was  55.  I  shall  now  take  20  points  from 
you,  John,  and  give  them  to  Dick.  Thiu, 
each  of  you  has  75,  adequate  for  passing. 

"Here  I  have  applied  the  socialist-comniu- 
nlst  principle  set  forth  by  Karl  Marx:  'From 
each  according  to  ills  ability,  to  each  accord- 
ing to  his  need'. 

"Now,  let  us  examine  this  in  practice.  Tou, 
John,  won't  work  because  you  have  had  youi 
incentive  removed.  And  you,  Dick,  wont 
work  t)ecause  you  are  getting  something  for 
nothing. 

"We  can't  exist  unless  we  work  or  produce. 
Thus,  in  order  to  get  the  work  done,  well 
need  someone  with  a  whip  or  a  gun.  Social- 
ism must  lead  to  authoritarian  controls." 

This  example  Illustrates  an  economic  and 
social  plan  of  life  so  far  removed  from  the 
original  blueprint  for  America  that  it  is  al- 
most unbelievable  that  we  should  have  em- 
braced any  of  its  concepts. 

The  JefTersons  and  Franklins  and  Masons 
did  not  say,  "We  will  have  a  free  enterprlee 
system".  They  said,  "We  will  provide  for  the 
freedom  of  men".  It  was  the  men  them- 
selves, thus  liberated,  who  created  enterprtw 
in  this  nation  through  exercise  of  their  own 
freedom. 

And  Government  didn't  have  much  to  do 
with  this  except  to  stand  by  and  be  property 
representative  of  the  people — and  to  pan 
and  administer  appropriate  laws  and  to  levy 
taxes  to  support  Itself  and  to  provide  fa 
the  defense. 

Government  had  so  little  to  do  with  tbe 
wellsprings  of  the  free  enterprise  plan  Is 
this  country  that,  for  example,  it  was  un- 
heeding, except  for  the  routine  patent  pro- 
cedures, when  Charles  Goodyear  learned  bow 
to  vtacanize  rubber,  when  Oliver  Evans  wu 
talking  about  a  road  vehicle  that  would  run 
under  its  own  power  and  when  John  B.  Dun- 
lop,  a  Scottish  veterinarian  surgeon,  it- 
veloped  an  idea  for  an  air-filled  rubber  tire. 

And  Goveriunent  knew  not  a  thing  at  tbe 
time  about  the  first  oil  well  ever  brought  in— 
at  Titusville,  Pa.,  in  1859,  by  Colonel  E.  L. 
Drake. 

The  free  enterprise  program  rolled  along, 
gathering  momentum,  and  every  now  and 
then  Government  yawned  and  expressed  mild 
surprise,  as  in  1844,  when  Henry  Ellsworth, 
Conomissioner  of  Patents,  said  in  his  annual 
report; 

".  .  .  the  advancement  of  the  arts  from 
year  to  year  taxes  our  credulity  and  seemi 
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to  presage  the  arrival  of  that  period  when 
Human   improvement   must   end." 

Progress  has  been  the  product  of  latmr  at 
all  levels  of  endeavor.  If  labor  stops,  enter- 
prise stops;  if  the  desire  to  work  is  smoth- 
{jed  by  the  removal  of  initiative,  the  lights 
gl  a  free  America  are  beginning  to  filcker  and 

(ail. 
We  may  have  been  many  things  as  this 

gguntiy  was  growing  up  which  were  looked 

opon    with    skepticism    by    others— brash, 

boastful  and  perhaps  a  little  rough  around 

tjie  edges  when  it  came  to  the  social  amenl- 

tiH.    But  we  were  one  thing  for  siu'e — in- 

dusixlous;  and  all  the  world  admired  us  for 

It.    It  has  been  one  of  our  greatest  truths 

II  a  people. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  said  to  the  Working- 
man's  Association  of  New  York— how  long 
Ijaa  it  been  since  one  of  otir  Presidents  said 
lonietblng  like  this  to  a  labor  union:  "Let 
not  ^^"^  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the 
bouse  of  another,  but  let  him  work  dili- 
gently and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by 
sample  assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe 
from  violence  when  built.  I  take  it  that  it 
it  l)est  for  ail  to  leave  each  man  free  to 
loqulre  property  as  fast  as  he  can.  Some 
fill  get  wealthy.  I  don't  believe  In  a  law  to 
prevent  a  man  from  getting  rich;  it  would 
do  more  barm  than  good." 

If,  to  yoMi  present  temper  as  a  graduating 
lenior,  you  find  reference  to  our  predecessors 
as  something  less  than  "cool",  remember  that 
what  you  will  be  doing  throughout  your  lif  e- 
flmes— hopefully— win  become  the  pattern 
of  reference  for  futvire  generations. 

Please  try  to  be  diligent — ^to  be  honest — 
to  be  industrioxis — to  be  decently  proud — to 
be  charitable  to  the  needful— to  be  faithful — 
to  believe  in  sometlilng;  please  remember 
your  greatest  heritage  of  freedom  and  clasp 
it  closely,  guard  it  jealously,  for  yourselves 
and  for  all  who  follow  you. 

And  work.  Do  your  part.  Do  more  than 
your  part,  if  health  and  aspiration  blesses 
you.  Remember — ^the  difference  between  the 
world's  greatest  miler  and  the  second  best 
li  measured  in  feet  and  fractions. 

Tou  don't  need  to  appear  before  an  "op- 
portunity board"  to  find  out  where  you  are 
going.  Let  your  heart  and  your  mind  tell 
you;  there's  nothing  to  stop  you  and  never 
will  be,  unless  you  build  the  barriers  your- 
lelf. 

Just  before  Adlal -Stevenson  died,  he  was  in 
New  York  prior  to  embarking  for  Geneva. 
On  his  bedside  table  was  found  a  printed 
page  which  he  had  marked.  It  was  entitled 
"Desiderata"  and  was  found  in  Old  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Baltimore,  dated  1692. 

I  can  think  of  notliing  more  appropriate 
for  you  of  this  generation,  three  centuries 
later,  than  this  passage  from  Desiderata: 

"Go  placidly  amid  the  noise  and  the  haste 
and  learn  what  peace  there  may  be  in  si- 
lence .  .  .  Speak  your  truth  quietly  and 
clearly;  and  listen  to  others,  even  the  dull 
and  ignorant;  they  too  have  their  story.  .  .  . 
If  you  compare  yourself  with  others  you  may 
become  vain  and  bitter;  for  always  there 
will  be  greater  and  lesser  persons  than  your- 
self. 

"Enjoy  your  achievements  as  well  as  your 
plans.  Keep  interested  in  your  career,  how- 
ever humble;  it  is  a  real  possession  in  the 
changing  fortunes  of  time.  Exercise  caution 
In  your  business  affairs;  for  the  world  is  full 
of  trickery.  But  let  this  not  blind  you  to 
what  virtue  there  is;  many  persons  strive 
for  high  ideals;  and  everywhere  life  is  full 
of  heroism. 

"Be  yourself.  Especially  do  not  feign  af- 
fection. Neither  be  cynical  about  love;  for 
in  the  face  of  all  aridity  and  disenchantment 
it  is  as  perennial  as  the  grass.  Take  kindly 
the  counsel  of  the  years,  gracefully  surren- 
dering the  things  of  youth.  Nurture 
strength  of  spirit  to  shield  you  in  sudden 
misfortune.  But  do  not  distress  yourself 
with  imaginings.    Many  fears  are  born  of 


fatigue  and  loneliness.  Beyond  a  wholesome 
discipline,  be  gentle  v?ith  yourself.  You  are 
a  child  of  the  universe  no  less  than  the  trees 
and  the  stars;  you  have  a  right  to  be  here. 
And  whether  or  not  it  is  clear  to  you  no 
doubt  the  xiniverse  is  unfolding  as  it  should. 

"Therefore  be  at  peace  with  God,  what- 
ever you  conceive  him  to  be.  And  whatever 
your  labor  and  aspirations  in  the  noisy  con- 
fusion of  life  keep  peace  with  your  soul. 
With  all  its  sham,  drudgery  and  broken 
dreams,  it  is  still  a  beautiful  world." 

I  do  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come,  as  you 
progress  along  life's  highways,  you  will  also 
bear  the  importance  of  superior  performance 
in  that  which  you  do,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  area  of  activity  involved. 

In  his  beloved  Walden,  Henry  David 
Thoreau  must  have  had  Dr.  Harden  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  many  years  ago  a  statement 
wliich  I  treasure  and  I  hope  It  is  one  you  will 
recall  throughout  your  lifetime. 

"I  know  of  no  more  encouraging  fact  than 
the  unquestionable  ability  of  man  to  elevate 
his  life  by  conscious  endeavor.  It  is  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  paint  a  particular  picture, 
or  to  carve  a  statue  and  so  make  a  few 
objects  beautiful,  but  it  is  far  more  glorious 
to  carve  and  paint  the  very  atmosphere  and 
the  medium  through  which  we  look,  which 
morally  we  can  do.  To  effect  the  quality  of 
the  day,  that  is  the  highest  of  arts." 


TAX  OMBUDSMAN  BILL 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
create  20  regional  tax  commissioners  to 
assist  a  citizen  in  receiving  a  fair  and 
timely  hearing  in  a  tax  claim.  Under 
this  bill,  taxpayers  assessed  a  deficiency 
of  less  than  $2,500  may,  without  undue 
expense  or  tiine-consuming  legal  action, 
appeal  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  de- 
cision to  one  of  20  regional  tax  commis- 
sioners. 

Last  year  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  PrsuJtice  and  Procedure 
chaired  by  Senator  Edward  Long,  of  Mis- 
souri, held  extensive  hearings  on  this  is- 
sue. These  hearings  brought  out  the 
fact  that  more  than  3  million  income  tax 
returns  were  subjected  to  audit  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Deficiencies 
were  discovered  in  51  percent  of  these 
cases;  refunds  were  paid  by  the  IRS  in 
14  percent  of  these  cases,  while  no 
change  was  made  in  35  percent.  The 
average  deficiency  was  below  $700  while 
the  average  refund  was  $100.  The  sig- 
nificance of  these  figures  is  that  most 
taxpayers  caimot  or  will  not  hire  a  law- 
yer to  appeal  a  case  because  of  the  ex- 
pense and  time  involved  in  legal  appeal. 
The  tax  ombudsman  proposed  in  this 
bill  would  not  only  help  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people  against  errors  and 
malf  imctions  by  the  Government  but  also 
I  believe  would  increase  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  people  in  their  Qov- 
emment. 

I  believe  that  the  Idea  of  an  ombuds- 
man in  other  areas  should  be  carefully 
looked  into  as  it  represents  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  insure  greater  public  confi- 
dence in  our  governmental  agencies. 


FLOOD  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  our  distinguished  majority 
whip.  Hale  Boggs,  and  my  other  col- 
leagues in  introducing  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  insurance  program 
to  protect  homeowners  from  flood  dis- 
aster. 

In  my  own  district  in  California,  River- 
side County  has  been  hit  twice  In  2  years 
by  floods  which  were  responsible  for 
damage  amoimting  to  millions  of  dollars. 
This  bill  would  establish  a  combined 
Government  program  of  flood  insurance. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  one  or  more  private 
insurance  companies  in  order  to  pit)- 
vide  flood  insurance  at  reasonable  pre- 
mium rates.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
then  pay  the  difference  between  reason- 
able premium  rates  on  flood  insurance 
policies  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  in- 
surance. ITie  Department  would  also 
pay  all  claims  in  excess  of  certain 
fixed  amounts  and  would  provide  loans  at 
fair  rates  to  insurance  companies  which 
covered  losses  on  property  imder  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  this  legislation. 

Property  owners  in  California  are  al- 
ready burdened  by  high  property  taxes 
and  other  expenses. 

For  many  property  owners,  a  flood  rep- 
resents a  shattering  blow,  from  which 
they  can  never  recover  flnancially.  I 
feel  that  this  legislation  will  help  pro- 
tect the  California  property  owners  from 
financial  disasters  resulting  from  fioods. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  CRIME 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr(»n 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
attentively  to  the  reading  of  the  message 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
the  subject  of  crime.  I  failed  to  hear 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  effective 
crime  bill  which  the  President  vetoed 
only  a  few  months  ago  when  Congress 
was  adjourned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  bill  will  be 
reintroduced,  without  the  change  of  a 
word  or  a  comma,  and  that  it  will  again 
be  approved  by  the  Congress,  and  sent 
to  the  White  House,  in  order  that  the 
bill  can  come  back  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  other  body  while 
both  bodies  are  in  session,  so  that  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  pass  the  bill  over 
the  veto  of  the  President. 

I  did  notice  some  attention  given  to 
the  subject  of  the  right  of  privacy.    I 
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assume  this  refers  to  "bugging"  and 
other  surveillance  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
In  oflace.  together  with  a  Democrat  At- 
torney General,  when  the  conversations 
of  Otto  Otepka,  security  officer  In  the 
State  Department  were  being  "bugged." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  If  it  can  be  said 
that  not  a  single  conversation  coming 
into  the  White  House  under  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
"bugged"  or  recorded? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  knows,  of  course,  that 
the  crime  message  of  today  is  of  an  en- 
tirely different  nature  from  the  bill 
which  the  Congress  passed  last  year.  If 
I  remember  correctly,  that  bill  related 
to  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  over 
which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  exclusive  jiu-isdicUon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  feel  that  the  enactment 
of  that  bill  would  have  been  a  good  start 
toward  the  prevention  of  crime?  This 
Is  one  of  the  worst  crime-ridden  cities 
in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield  fur- 
ther  

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, I  voted  for  the  bill  and  urged  Its 
passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes ;  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  did  vote  for  the 
bill.  ^^_^^_^_ 

NOISE— A  PROBLEM  TO  BE  HEARD 

The  SPEABSIR.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kupferman]  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  January  28,  1967,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Geographers — Middle 
Atlantic  Division— held  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  discuss  the  quality  of  the  Washington 
environment. 

Among  those  taking  part  in  the  discus- 
don  were: 

Mr.  Carl  J.  Johnson,  director.  Inter- 
state Commission  on  the  Potcmiac  River 
Basin  on  the  subject  of  "Water  Pollu- 
tion"; Mr.  Marvin  D.  High,  professional 
engineer.  National  Center  for  Air  Pollu- 
tion and  Control,  Dejiartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  on  the  subject 
of  "Air  Pollution";  Mr.  James  J.  Kauf- 
man, legislative  assistant  to  Congressman 
Thxodore  R.  Kupferman.  on  the  subject 
of  "Noise  Pollution";  and  Mrs.  Chlo- 
ethlel  Woodward  Smith,  noted  architect, 
on  the  subject  of  "Esthetic  Pollution." 

The  luncheon  speaker.  Senator  Eo- 
MXTND  S.  Musiux.  was  followed  by  a  f onmi 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Establishment 
and  Administration  of  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Policies,"  with  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Ackerman,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Washington,   as   moderator,   and   par- 


ticipants including:  Mr.  Charles  Con- 
rad, director  of  the  National  Planning 
Commission;  Mrs.  Gordon  Hull,  Mary- 
land House  of  Delegates:  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward McNulty,  chairman.  Potomac  Basin 
Inter-League  Committee,  League  of 
Women  Voters;  Mrs.  Haskell  Rosenblum, 
Presidential  Board  on  Water  Pollution: 
Mr.  William  Colony,  Director.  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
Department  of  the  Interior:  Mr.  Richard 
C.  Wertz.  director  of  public  safety. 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Goverrunents;  Mr.  Doyle  J.  Borchers, 
Chief  of  Legal  Procedures,  abatement 
program.  National  Center  for  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare:  and  Mr.  James 
Kaufman,  my  legislative  assistant. 

The  newspaper  reiwrts  of  the  confer- 
ence follow : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  Jan.  29, 

1967] 

One  Man's  MtJsic — NoiaE  Pollution  Stirs 

Ire 

(By  Donald  Pltzhugh) 

Noise  pollution  often  Ie  a  question  of  In- 
dividual taste,  or  hearing,  as  expressed  In  the 
old  adage:  "One  man's  noise  Is  another  man's 
Jazz." 

Some  are  very  concerned,  like  Robert  Alex 
Baron,  chairman  of  New  York's  "Upper  Sixth 
Avenue  Noise  Abatement  Society."  He  In- 
terested Rep.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman.  B- 
N.Y.,  author  of  legislation  to  stifle  the  noise 
problem  at  all  govemmeatal  levels. 

Kupferman's  legislative  assistant,  James  J. 
Kaufman,  presented  the  problem  yesterday  to 
a  conference  on  all  types  of  pollution  spon- 
sored here  by  the  Association  of  American 
Geographers. 

Baron  has  even  taken  his  case  to  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  NoUe  Abatement,  which 
last  year  met  In  Baden-Baden,  Germany,  to 
bear  the  New  Yorker  single  out  garbage  col- 
lection as  the  prime  offender  In  his  city  In  the 
last  26  years. 

Not  only  the  noise  of  the  trucks  and  cans 
at  3  ajn.  In  Gotham  alleys,  but  also  the 
shouts  of  the  garbage  men  were  a  wide  source 
Of  complaint,  according  to  Baron.  He  made 
a  motion  for  plastic  can*,  but  balked  at  try- 
ing to  limit  the  oollector's  right  of  fr«e 
speech. 

Airplanes  are  the  most  objectionable  nolse- 
wlse.  Kaufman  said.  In  Washington,  the 
most  voclferouB  group  has  been  CAN  (Com- 
mittee Against  National,  or  to  Abolish  Na- 
tional, depending  on  tlje  vehemence  of  the 
opinion-holder) . 

CAN.  a  coalition  of  civic  organizations  seek- 
ing to  scotch  all  air  traffic  at  National  Air- 
port, has  announced  a  rally — possibly  noise- 
less— at  the  Arena  Stage  to  protest  the  Jet 
sounds. 

As  If  in  recognition  of  the  dlfBcultles  ahead, 
Kaufman  ended  bis  speech  to  a  hushed  au- 
dience yesterday  by  saytaig:  "Hope  I  haven't 
made  too  much  noise." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Jan.  29.  19671 

Washington  Pou.tr»ioN  Is  Discussed 

(By  Jean  R.  Halley) 

The  subject  of  the  day-long  conference 
was  Washington  Area  pollution — not  only  of 
the  more  publicized  air  and  water,  but  also 
esthetics  and  noise. 

Even  as  the  conferees  were  discussing  noise, 
considered  almost  as  much  an  Irritant  to 
health  as  bad  air  and  water,  sentences  of  the 
speakers  were  being  drowned  out  by  airplanes 
overhead,  said  the  conference  chairman. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  the  Middle  At- 
lantic Division  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Geographers  with  Federal  and  local  au- 
thorities at  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. 21  St  Street  and  Constitution  Avenue 
nw. 


Division  chairman  Richard  R.  Randell,  of 
Rand,  McNally  and  Co.,  who  presided,  said 
the  conference  on  "The  Quality  of  the  Wash- 
ington Environment"  had  been  called  to  get 
geographers  and  planners  together. 

The  noise  pollution  danger  was  discussed 
by  James  Kaufman,  legislative  assistant  to 
Rep.  Theodore  Kupferman  (R-N.Y.)  The 
Congressman  has  suggested  that  the  Federal 
Government  needs  an  "Office  of  Noise  Con- 
trol." Randell  explained  later  that  noise 
that  Interferes  with  proper  sleep  or  Janglea 
nerves  Is  a  direct  health  hazard. 

Esthetic  pollution  was  brought  up  by 
Chloethlel  Woodard  Smith,  architect,  and  the 
conferees  agreed  that  surroundings — the 
highways,  buildings  and  landscapes — that 
people  see  can  have  an  effect  on  their  think- 
ing and  emotions  and  thiis  on  their  health. 

Main  speaker  at  the  meeting  was  Sen.  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskle  (D-Malne) ,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lutlon.  who  has  been  among  the  leaders  in 
passing  legislation  to  clean  up  both  air  and 
water. 

The  talk  by  James  J.  Kaufman,  my 
legislative  assistant,  on  "Noise — A  Prob- 
lem To  Be  Heard."  is  an  excellent  survey 
of  the  problem  and  the  work  done  thus 
far,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
Noise:   A  Problem  To  Be  Heard 

(By  James  J.  Kaufman*   before  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Division,  Association  of  American 
Geographers,    National    Academy    of   Sci- 
ences, Washington.  D.C.,  January  28,  1967) 
[Copyright,  James  J.  Kaufman  1967.    All 
right  reserved.     ( Reproduced  with  consent.)  ] 
introductory   remarks 
Noise  has  become  a  serious  environmental 
problem  In  the  life  of  man.    In  the  present 
Jet  age,  with  incretislng  reliance  upon  speed 
in  transportation,  communication,  and  pro- 
duction, excessive  noise  presents  a  real  threat 
to  our  health  and  our  pK>cketbook. 

This  paper  is  a  general  discussion  of  the 
anatomy  of  noise.  The  writer  has  en- 
deavored to  expose  the  complexity  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  place  various  considera- 
tions euch  as  noise  characteristics,  legal 
controls  and  limitations,  aircraft  noise,  gov- 
ernmental  involvement,  and  public  aware- 
ness, in  proper  perspective. 

It  Is  the  author's  contention  that  If  proper 
educational  and  remedial  steps  were  taken 
to  abate  air  and  water  pollution  ten  yean 
ago,  the  propwrtlon  of  the  current  crises  in 
these  areas  might  not  be  so  great  today. 
Proper  steps  must  be  taken  immediately  to 
Insure  that  our  citizens  will  not  wake  up 
one  morning  and  find  a  more  serious  crtsla— 
the  Inability  to  hear. 

NOISE  background 

To  primitive  man  noise  served  a  very  use- 
ful function;  it  instituted  a  "fear"  reaction 
which  worked  as  a  signal  to  real  or  potential 
danger. 

We  know  that  noise  was  used  centuria 
ago  In  battle  as  a  psychological  weapon. 
Probably  the  first  record  of  the  effect  of 
noise  can  be  traced  to  the  familiar  biblical 
story  of  the  "Walls  of  Jericho"  tumbling 
down  as  a  result  of  the  combined  blast  «t 
thousands  of  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of 
the  p)€ople.  A  more  novel  example  of  noise 
•employed  as  a  pwychological  weapon  may  be 
recalled  when  empty  beer  bottles  were  tossed 
out  of  plane  windows  by  World  War  n  Navy 
pilots  to  harass  the  enemy.  The  high- 
pitched  whistle  Invoked  considerable  "fear" 
responses  in  the  Japanese  during  the  Solo- 
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nion  Islands  campaign — not  to  mention  the 
continuous  interruption  of  their  sleep. 

In  the  United  States,  early  exploration  of 
the  problems  of  noise  dates  back  to  a  survey 
by  Forum  Magazine  In  1962,  under  the  di- 
rection of  E.  E.  Free  in  New  York  City.  The 
study  suggested  that  laws  be  written  cen- 
soring the  loud  blare  from  auto  horns. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  National  Safety 
Council  conducted  an  Interesting  series  of 
studies  on  human  reactions  to  noise  In  an 
effort  to  ascertain  the  cause  and  effect  on 
automobile  accidents.  At  the  same  time, 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com. 
pany  and  the  National  Electric  Light  Associ- 
ation were  pioneering  In  noise  research  by 
conducting  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  noise  Interference  with  phone 
conversations. 

Most  students  of  noise  generally  conceded 
that  the  first  comprehensive  study  of  the 
problems  of  noise  began  in  October  of  1929, 
when  New  York  City's  Mayor,  Jimmy  Walker, 
appointed  the  New  York  City  Noise  Abate- 
ment Commission  to  study  the  complex  noise 
situation  In  New  York  City.  It  was  directed 
to  report  to  Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne,  New  York's 
Commissioner  of  Health,  on  the  effect  of  noise 
(HI  the  City's  inhabitants  and  to  explore  ways 
and  means  of  eliminating  unnecessary  noise. 

The  work  of  the  Noise  Abatement  Commis- 
sion culminated  In  an  Impressive  303-page 
report  entitled  "City  Noise,"  (published  Sep- 
tember 1931) .  It  set  forth  basic  observations 
and  conclusions  supporting  the  detrimental 
effect  of  excessive  noise.  Evidence  from  the 
Oommlsslon's  studies  supported  findings  that 
excessive  noise  destroys  efficiency,  Interrupts 
minimum  sleep  requirements,  can  cause  tem- 
porary and  permanent  hearing  loss,  severely 
strains  the  nervous  system.  Inhibits  normal 
development  of  Infants,  cavises  accidents.  In- 
terferes with  children's  school  programs,  and 
la  extremely  costly  (I.e.,  hearing  Impairment, 
vorkmen's  compensation,  reduced  output,  in- 
creased accident  rates,  communication  diffi- 
culties). It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  July 
I960  issue  of  Popular  Mechanics  magazine 
estimated  that  $2  million  Is  lost  each  day  to 
industry  because  of  noise  based  on  decreased 
efficiency  and  lost  man  hours.  More  recently, 
this  flg^e  is  said  to  have  doubled. 

The  in  depth  study  of  the  problem  of  noise 
by  the  Commission  was  aided  by  concurrent 
experimentation  and  exploration  In  noise 
measurement.  For  example.  In  1929  the  first 
portable  sound  level  meter  was  developed. 
The  Commission  used  the  noise  meter  to 
measure  the  blast  of  the  air  hammer,  the 
roar  of  riveting,  the  blare  of  the  automobile, 
the  truck  horn  and  other  New  York  City 
noises. 

It  recommended,  among  other  things,  ordi- 
nances to  require  mufflers  on  cars  and  trucks 
and  that  horns  only  be  used  in  cases  of 
emergency.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
Commission  also  suggested  buildings  be  built 
higher  to  escape  the  noise.  Little  did  they 
imagine  the  multitude  of  equally  high  build- 
ings that  we  have  today  which  serve  as  "echo 
chambers"  for  the  amplification  of  sound 
waves  from  the  street  below  and  the  sky 
above. 

The  1929  Commission  was  the  last  body  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  noise  even 
though  city  noise  In  the  United  States  is  said 
to  be  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate  (1  dB 
every  year). 

The  exodus  of  man  from  rural  areas  to 
urban  communities  has  resulted  In  a  con- 
glomeration of  everyday  specific  and  general 
Bounds  huddled  together  In  the  confines  of 
the  city.  In  short,  noise  has  become  the 
by-product  of  man's  civilization. 

So,  many  believe  that  noise  has  to  be 
wcepted  as  the  price  we  must  pay  for  the 
fruits  of  an  advanced  age.  To  others.  In- 
cluding the  writer,  "The  Idea  that  noise  is  a 
necessary  price  of  Industrial  and  economic 
progress  is  as  antiquated  as  Is  the  belief 
that  contaminated  waters  and  a  polluted  at- 


mosphere must  also  accompany  civilization's 
material  advances."  (Rep.  Theordore  R. 
Kupferman,  (R.-N.Y.) ,  Engineer,  Vol.  VH,  No. 
3.  p.  6  (1966). 

To  more  fully  understand  whether  this  is 
so,  it  becomes  beneficial  to  examine  In  detail 
the  nature  of  noise  and  the  science  of  how  It 
affects  us. 

UNDERSTANDING    NOISE 

For  some  time  noise  has  been  most  com- 
monly and  simply  defined  as  "an  unwanted 
sound."  Only  recently  was  this  definition 
enlarged  upon  In  an  article  entitled  "Noise — 
How  Much  More  Can  We  Take?"  {McCall's. 
January  1967)  which  stated:  "...  now  for  all 
practical  purposes  noise  might  well  be  de- 
fined as  'Sound  so  Intensely  unwanted  that 
it  leads  citizens  to  complain,  organize,  sue, 
vote,  boycott  and  generally  raise  cane." " 
Technically,  noise  may  be  thought  of  as 
rapid  pulsations  in  air  pressure  produced  by 
vibrations.  It  may  be  considered  In  the  ob- 
jective sense  as  a  form  of  energy,  and  In  a 
subjective  sense  as  something  we  hear. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  difficulties  in  de- 
fining noise  may  be  understood  by  the  clas- 
sic phrase,  "One  man's  music  may  be  an- 
other man's  noise."  The  writer  notes,  by  way 
of  example,  a  neighborhood  church  which 
recently  changed  from  a  mechanical  clock 
which  rang  on  the  hour  to  an  electronic 
chime  system.    Considerable  protest  by  those 


who  lived  nearby  the  church  was  prompted 
by  the  noise  from  the  new  chimes.  Others, 
however,  argued  that  the  chimes  were  pleas- 
ing and  that  churches  and  bells  have  been 
synonymous  from  time  immemorial.  In  the 
end  the  amplifiers  were  turned  down  a  bit, 
but  the  dichotomy  remained. 

The  same  question  viewed  In  a  somewhat 
different  light  was  raised  In  the  1952  Su- 
preme Court  case.  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion v.  Pollak.  343  U.S.  451  (1952).  The 
Court  upheld  a  finding  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  that  radio  service  which  passen- 
gers had  objected  to  as  an  Invasion  of  their 
constitutional  right  to  privacy  was  not  in- 
consistent with  public  convenience,  comfort 
and  safety,  and  permitted  It  to  continue. 

Noise  may  be  measured  by  an  audiometer 
in  terms  of  the  total  acoustical  power  of  Its 
source  or  strength.  Sounds  may  also  be  repre- 
sented in  terms  of  a  relative  quantity  or  In- 
tensity called  "decibels."  A  decibel  is  a  log- 
arithmic ratio  between  two  sound  pressures. 
Thus,  in  a  simple  way  we  can  express  the 
levels  of  acoustic  pressure.  The  loudest 
sound  we  hear  may  be  10  trillion  times  the 
intensity  of  the  faintest  sound  we  hear.  A 
useful  rule  In  measuring  Intensity  Is  that 
doubling  the  sound  Intensity  corresponds  to 
an  increase  of  3  db.  There  follows  a  list  of 
some  common  noises  expressed  In  terms  of 
decibel  ratings: 


Intensity 

Decibels 

"Threshold  of  pain",  maximum  bearable 

10, 000, 000, 000, 000 

140 

Riveting,  metal  cutting,  blasting,  drop-forging.. 

130 

Pneumatic  air  hammer 

120 

Loi!s  of  of  liearing,  if  continual 

no 

Sul)ways  and  hea%'v  trucks. 

95 

Train  whistle  (at  150  feet) 

1,000,000.000 

90 

Danger  level 

85 

Average  industrial  noise,  automobile - ..  .  

75 

Conversational  speech  (at  3  or  4  feet >..         .                                          .    . 

60 

Private  business  office 

90 

Average  residence .     .. 

10.000 

40 

Broadcasting  studio  speech      .  . 

30 

Whisper  (at  4  feet) 

100 

20 

Threshold  of  hearing  at  1 ,000  c/s 

0 

Noise  measuring  Instruments  employ  a 
standard  setting  (such  as  the  "A"  scale  which 
gives  extra  weight  to  the  high  frequencies) 
in  order  to  relate  not  only  the  physical  energy 
of  the  noise  but  also  the  hearer's  percep- 
tion of  Its  effect. 

Other  expressions  of  sotmd  Include  varia- 
tions In  air  pressure  which  are  recorded  as 
sound  pressure  levels  (SPL)  which  exist  at 
a  definite  position  relative  to  the  source, 
and  frequency  or  cycles  per  second  (c/s), 
which  may  be  simply  stated  as  the  number 
of  sound  waves  which  pass  a  fixed  point  In 
one  second. 

The  above  terms  are  an  over-slmpUfied 
version  of  technical  definitions  of  sounds 
and  sound  measurement.  The  author  has 
simply  attempted  to  provide  some  basis  for 
an  understanding  of  the  complex  phenomena 
of  sound  and  noise  measurement. 

To  understand  further  the  effects  of  noise 
on  human  beings,  one  should  consider  four 
areas :  ( 1 )  the  source  radiating  the  sound 
energy;  (2)  the  path  along  which  the  sound 
energy  travels;  (3)  the  length  of  exposure 
and  (4)  the  Individual  tolerance  level  of  the 
receiver  (human  ear). 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  devoted  to 
determining  psychological  and  other  effects 
on  human  beings  when  exposed  to  various 
noise  levels.  General  annoyance.  Irritation, 
frustration,  hypertension,  and  fear  responses 
are  held  by  a  large  body  of  psychiatrists 
and  psychologists  to  result  from  excessive 
noise  exposure. 

According  to  Dr.  Stanley  Mohler,  Medical 
Consultant  to  the  FAA  noise  abatement  staff, 
when  noise  interrupts  a  person's  sleep,  his 
dreams  are  interrupted  in  whole  or  In  part, 
thus  producing  a  "dream  deficit"  which  may 
result  in  various  disorders.  Including  neu- 
roses and  psychoses.     Dr.  Julius  Buchwald, 


a  psychiatrist  at  the  New  York  Medical  Cen- 
ter, points  out  that  dream  Interruption  may 
lead  to  such  sjnmptoms  as  paranoiac  delusion 
and  hallucinal  and  suicidal  Impulses. 

Noise  can  also  produce  high  blood  pres- 
sure, coronary  thrombosis  and  temporary  and 
permanent  hearing  loss  (deafness).  Hear- 
ing loss  which  result  from  excessive  noise 
can  vary  from  slight  Impairment  at  high 
frequencies  to  substantial  loss  at  all  fre- 
quencies. Dr.  Thomas  Pay,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the 
Communicative  Disorder  Service  at  New  York 
University  Medical  College  explains  that  or- 
ganic hearing  loss  may  result  from  damage  to 
tiny  nerve  endings  In  the  Inner  ear  over  a 
long  period  of  time  as  a  result  of  continuous 
exposure  to  noise.  In  this  connection  we 
are  reminded  of  the  old  adage,  "The  drop 
grooves  the  stone  not  by  force  but  by  fre- 
quent falling.'" 

The  well-known  Dr.  Samuel  Rosen,  Con- 
sulting Ear  Surgeon  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
New  York,  along  with  several  of  his  col- 
leagues from  Germany  and  Egypt,  completed 
a  dramatic  research  concerning  the  casual 
connection  between  noise  and  hearing-loss 
and  cororan-y  disease.  In  three  separate 
studies  made  of  the  primitive  Mabaan  Tribe 
in  the  Jungles  of  Southeast  Sudan,  it  was 
demonstrated  that  with  aging,  the  Mabaan's 
hearing  In  high  frequencies  maintains  con- 
siderably higher  levels  when  compared  to 
similar  population  groups  In  New  York.  The 
Mabaan  environment  Is  almost  free  of  noise, 
with  ambient  noise  level  measuring  34  to  40 
decibels  on  the  "C"  scale.  It  was  surprising 
to  learn  that  at  500  to  6,000  cycles  per  second 
hearing  Is  significantly  more  acute  In  all 
Mabaans  age  ten  through  seventy  years  than 
people  of  the  same  age  who  live  In  the  United 
States. 

Loss  of  hearing  Is  generally  regarded  In  the 
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United  States  as  a  by-product  of  old  age. 
But  studies  show  It  may  be  caused,  at  least 
in  part,  by  repeated  exposure  to  excessive 
noise  over  many  years;  thus  we  no  longer 
need  to  accept  partial  deafness  as  Inevitable 
with  advancing  age. 

In  addition  to  superior  hearing  among  the 
Mabaan  Tribe,  Dr.  Rosen  found:  ".  .  .  coro- 
nary heart  disease  la  vinknown  In  this  tribe. 
The  Mabaans  have  minimal  generalized 
arterloscleroeis,  ...  no  varicose  veins  or 
thrombosis,  no  bronchial  asthma,  duodenal 
iilcer,  nor  ulcerative  colitis.  Rheumatic 
heart  disease  was  not  found  among  the  chil- 
dren." 

Now,  after  a  brief  discussion  of  what  noise 
Is,  how  it  Is  measured,  and  what  it  can  do 
to  human  beings,  It  may  be  helpful  to  briefly 
mention  a  few  of  the  soiirces  of  noise,  aside 
from  aircraft  noise  which  will  be  considered 

Robert  Alex  Baron  recently  told  the  Fourth 
International  Congress  of  Noise  Abatement 
at  Baden  Baden,  Germany,  In  May  1966,  that 
m  one  26-year  period  garbage  collection 
moved  up  to  first  place  In  a  list  of  ten  most 
disturbing  noises  In  New  York  City.  The 
garbage  Is  usually  collected  early  In  the 
morning  (3-6  ajn.).  The  operation  of  the 
turnstile  which  pulverizes  the  refuse  and 
Jams  It  Into  the  truck,  together  with  the 
clang  from  the  metal  garbage  can  and  metal 
objects  within,  combine  to  cause  a  substan- 
tial racket  which  rudely  awakens  many 
residents  In  apartments  throughout  the 
block. 

Another  source  of  noise  Is  construction. 
Including  noises  from  heavy  machines 
(caterpUlars,  cranes),  air  compressors,  pneu- 
matic drills,  riveters,  hydraulic  presses, 
heavy  trucks  with  dlesel  fuel  systems, 
cement  trucks,  and  supporting  machinery. 
New  Yorkers  are  assaulted  each  year  by  the 
noise  of  10,000  demolitions  and  building 
projects,  plus  80,000  street  repair  projects. 
New  York  City  does  little  or  nothing  to  abate 
construction  noise.  In  common  with  most 
dtles.  It  exempts  daytime  construction  from 
any  noise  control  and  allows  loopholes  for 
nighttime  construction.  Construction  noise, 
like  most  other  sources.  Is  often  excused 
as  a  "temporary  nuisance,"  even  though  It 
exists  nearly  every  day  and  many  nights, 
year  after  year. 

Actually,  much  could  be  done  by  construc- 
tion companies  to  abate  noise.  Noise  muf- 
fling techniques,  such  as  mufflers  for  founda- 
tion blasting  and  use  of  special  steel  wire 
mesh  blankets  would  help.  So  would  weld- 
ing of  Joints  rather  than  bolting  or  riveting 
them,  and  time  spacing  of  demolition  to 
weekend  and  off  hours  when  offices  normally 
are  closed.  The  cost  of  such  abatement 
equipment  and  procedures  Is  not  necessarily 
prohibitive.  To  Illustrate,  the  use  of  a 
simple  device  designed  to  quiet  an  air  com- 
pressor which   costs   about  $200.00. 

A  third  major  source  of  noise  comes  from 
motor  vehicles  of  all  sizes  and  types.  Ex- 
cessive noise  not  only  comes  from  defective, 
loud,  or  Inadequate  mxiffler  systems,  but 
from  tire  noise  and  the  combined  noise  of 
horns  and  motor  vehicle  traffic.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  in  New  York  City  40  per  cent  of 
the  excessive  noise  Is  caused  by  trucks  with 
defective  muffler  and  exhaust  systems.  One 
truck  with  a  defective  muffler  can  produce 
a  near  equivalent  to  90  or  100  cars  traveling 
simultaneously. 

Necessity  does  not  require,  nor  does  space 
permit  a  complete  list  of  noise  sources. 
Essential  to  an  understanding  of  how  to 
control  noise  sources,  however,  is  a  brief 
review  of  the  extent  to  which  we,  as  citizens, 
are  protected  by  laws  governing  noise. 

LAWS  GOVERNINQ  NOISE 

In  the  United  States  there  are  no  Federal 
antlnolse  statutes  as  such.  If  statutory 
noise  control  is  to  be  found  it  is  on  the 
State  and  local  level. 

The  basic  law  dealing  with  noise  control 
In  New  York   City  as  it  exists   today,   for 
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example,   is  set  forth  in  Section   435-50  of 
the  Administrative  Code.    This  Section  states 
generally  that  "the  creation  of  any  unrea- 
sonably  loud,    disturbing   and   unnecessary 
noise,  and  noise  of  such  character,  intensity 
and   duration   as   to   be  detrimental   to   the 
life   and   health    of   any   Individual   is   pro- 
hibited."     The   Section   follows   with   a   list 
not  deemed  to  be  exclusive  of  acts,  which 
among  others  are  declared  to  be  loud,  dis- 
turbing, and  unnecessary  In  violation  of  the 
Section.    The  list  includes,  but  la  not  limited 
to,  (1)  the  sounding  of  a  born  on  any  motor- 
cycle, bus  or  other  vehicle;  (2)  the  operation 
of   any  radio,   phonograph   or   use   of   any 
musical  Instrument  In  stich  a  manner  as  to 
annoy  or  disturb  the  qvUet  of  any  dwelling, 
hotel  or  other  residence  between  1 1  p.m.  and 
7  a.m.;  (3)  the  keeping  of  any  animal  or  bird 
causing  frequent  and  long  continued  noise 
disturbing  comfort  of  persons  In  vicinity; 
(4)  automobile,  motorcycle,  streetcar,  or  ve- 
hicle so  out  of  repair,  or  so  loaded,  as  to 
create  loud  and  unnecessary  or  rattling  or 
other   noise;    (5)    bellowing   of    any   steam 
whistle   attached   to  any  stationary  boiler, 
except  as  danger  signal;    (6)   discharge  into 
open  air  of  exhaust  of  any  steam  engine; 

(7)  erection,  excavation,  demolition,  altera- 
tion, or  repair  of  any  building  other  than 
between  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m..  except  in  interest 
of  public  safety,  and  then  only  with  a  permit 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings,  which 
permit  may  be  reinstated  for  a  period  of  three 
days  or  less  while  the  emergency  continues; 

(8)  excessive  noise  on  any  street  adjacent  to 
any  school,  hospital,  or  court  in  session  (pro- 
vided signs  are  displayed  Identifying  the 
school,  hospital,  etc.);  (9)  excessive  noise  In 
connection  with  loading  or  unloading  ve- 
hicles, boxes,  crates,  containers;  (10)  shout- 
ing and  crying  of  peddlers,  hawkers,  vendors; 
and  (11)  the  misuses  of  any  drum,  loud 
speaker  or  other  device  lor  attracting  public 
attention.  Violators  m»y  be  fined  not  less 
than  $5.00  nor  more  than  $10.00,  or  be 
imprisoned  for  one  day  for  the  first  offense. 

Similar  local  statutes  have  been  enacted  in 
some  other  States.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
most  States  are  devoid  of  up-to-date  ordi- 
nances (written  to  specify  quantitatively  the 
noise  level  that  constitutes  violations)  deal- 
ing with  the  prohibition  of  unnecessary  noise. 
Recent  legislation  in  the  State  of  California 
With  respect  to  Industrial  noise  specifies 
when  ear  plugs  are  to  be  worn  by  Industrial 
workers,  namely  when  exposure  equals  or 
exceeds  certain  stated  levels  and  also  stipu- 
lates the  need  for  instruction  to  those  who 
use  them.  (Standards  for  Noise  Control; 
Noise  Control  Safety  Orders,  Division  of  In- 
dustrial Safety,  Art.  55.  Group  6,  1  1963). 

The  National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law 
Officers  has  set  forth  In  a  book  by  Charles  S. 
Rhyne  three  "model  ordinances"  which  would 
regulate  and  prohibit:  first,  certain  use  of 
sound  trucks;  second,  certain  uses  of  sound 
advertising  from  alrcrsft;  and  third,  \in- 
necessary  noise.  This  book — entitled  "Mu- 
nicipal Control  of  Nclse— Sound  Trucks, 
etc." — together  with  the  annotations  pro- 
vided, makes  an  excellent  reference  source 
for  cities  in  their  exploration  of  ways  to 
draft  codes  or  Improve  their  existing  ones.  It 
also  speaks  of  the  Constitutional  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  validity  of  local 
noise  control  statutes. 

New  York  State,  to  the  author's  knowledge, 
became  in  July  1965  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  enact  a  state  highway  antlnolse 
statute.  The  New  York  State  legislation 
was  the  product  of  the  efforts  and  determina- 
tion of  many  public-spirited  citizens.  In- 
cluding Christine  Helwlg.  Chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Thruway  Noise  Abatement 
Committee.  The  State  law,  sponsored  by 
New  York  State  Senator  Max  Berklng  and 
New  York  State  Assemblyman  Anthony 
Gloffre,  provides  a  measurable  noise  limit 
which  can  be  enforced  against  motor 
vehicles  creating  excessive  or  unusual  noise. 
The  Act  defines  as  excessive  noise  "...  a 
vehicle  which  produces  a  sound  of  88  decibels 


or  more  on  the  "A"  scale."  90  decibels  on 
the  "A"  scale,  therefore.  Is  a  level  at  which 
violation  would  be  charged  and  arrest  made. 
The  noise  is  measured  at  roadside  toll  sta- 
tions where  trucks  pass  at  speeds  of  less  than 
35  miles  per  hour.  California  is  presently 
studying  legislation  that  would  prohibit 
noise  levels  In  excess  of  82  dBA  for  pas- 
senger cars  and  92  DBA  for  trucks  and 
bvises. 

Considering  the  need  for  Federal,  State  and 
local  noise  control,  the  United  States  is  far 
behind  other  countries.  The  United  King- 
dom, Which  has  long  been  a  leader  In  the 
area  of  noise  control,  widened  the  scope  of 
Its  national  statutory  provisions,  which  for- 
merly required  a  noise  to  be  hazardous  to 
health  before  abatement  could  be  enforced, 
by  enactment  of  the  1960  Noise  Abatement 
Act.  This  Act  treats  noise  as  a  public 
nuisance.  Local  authorities  have  power  to 
enforce  noise  controls  and  property  owners 
may  seek  redress  by  complaining  to  the 
magistrates.  With  respect  to  vehicular 
noise  control  In  Britain  the  national  gov- 
ernment proposes  to  limit  the  maximum  per- 
missible noise  to  85  dBA  for  passenger  can 
and  trucks  and  90  dBA  for  motorcycles  and 
other  two-wheeled  vehicles.  (Leo  L.  Ber- 
anek,  "Noise,"  Scientific  American,  Decem- 
ber 1966). 

In  many  other  countries  workable  legisla- 
tion exists  which  provides  control  of  noise 
from  various  sources.  For  example,  in  Den- 
mark, bicycles  with  motors  may  not  pro- 
duce noise  In  excess  of  79  decibels  measured 
outdoors  at  a  distance  of  7  meters.  In 
Hesse,  Germany,  a  1959  local  ordinance  pro- 
hibits certain  types  of  noisy  work  between 
defined  hours.  In  Austria,  machines  or 
manufactured  processes  producing  loud 
noises  must  be  physically  separated  from 
other  work  areas.  In  Czechoslovakia,  low 
noise  levels  are  considered  an  indication  of 
quality  In  factory  operation  and  acoustics 
and  vibration  experts  are  required  to  advise 
the  builders  of  factories  on  methods  of  noise 
suppression.  Moreover,  machines  and  other 
equipment  may  not  be  Imported  if  they 
exceed  allowable  noise  limits. 

In  Europe,  a  general  appreciation  for  quiet 
buildings  has  dictated  careful  attention  to 
noise  control  in  the  construction  of  multiple- 
family  houses.  Among  those  countries  with 
sophisticated  acoustical  building  codes  In 
modern  housing  are  Britain,  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the 
U.S.S11. 

In  South  America,  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  in  Brazil  legislation  classifies  any  In- 
dustrial noise  above  80  decibels  as  hazard- 
ous enough  to  warrant  a  higher  salary.  This 
noise  limit  Is  Intended  by  the  government  to 
serve  as  an  Incentive  to  employers  to  reduce 
the  hazards  of  excessive  noise. 

Unfortunately,  In  the  United  States,  noise 
control  provisions  do  not  exist  in  building 
codes.  There  Is,  however,  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  more  knowledge  about 
noise  In  buildings  and  adequate  controls. 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS).«i 
an  aid  to  construction  engineers  and  plan- 
ners, has  made  available  a  monograph  en- 
titled "Sound  Insulation  of  Wall,  Floor  and 
Door  Constructions."  (C#77-1964).  The 
Federal  Housing  Authority,  also  concerned 
about  noise  abatement.  Is  presently  support- 
ing a  thorough  study  of  noise  In  U.S.  mul- 
tiple-unit dwellings.  Hopefully,  eventual 
Federal  noise  requirements  will  be  forth- 
coming, at  least  with  respect  to  housing  built 
under  FHA  mortgages. 

In  New  York  City,  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute of  Brooklyn  has  been  working  on  pro- 
posals which  would  include  provisions  in  the 
new  New  York  City  building  code  for  the 
abatement  of  noise  In  multiple  dwellings.  In 
addition  to  reducing  the  amount  of  airborne 
noise  between  adjacent  apartments  and  hall- 
ways and  reducing  "Impact  noises"  between 
apartments,  the  proposed  Polytechnic  code 
seeks  to  control  structure-borne  noises  orig- 
inating in  moving  machinery  and  equljanent, 
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gs  well  as  noise  reaching  apartments  from 
equipment  located  on  adjacent  buildings, 
po-bape  when  New  York  finally  adopts  a 
building  noise  code  other  states  will  follow 
Ita  lead  and  write  controls  Into  their  codes. 
If  the  public  expresses  its  desire  to  have 
quieter  buildings  without  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  cost  by  supporting  untformi  noise 
controls  in  building  codes,  the  building  in- 
dustry will  soon  be  forced  to  find  cheaper 
materials  that  will  not  comprise  safety  but 
win  Insure  less  noise. 

Another  area  deserving  national  remedial 
attention  is  minimum  uniform  noise  control 
standards  for  Industrial  workers.  Industrial 
management's  concern  for  noise  control  re- 
mained for  the  most  part  dormant  until  a 
relatively  recent  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
decision  upheld  a  workmans'  compensation 
claim  for  partial  deafness  caused  by  the  high 
noise  level  In  the  shop  where  he  worked. 
The  claimant  was  awarded  $1,661.25  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  "occupational  disability"  suffered 
as  a  drop-forge  worker,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  was  able  to  perform  his  duties 
at  full  pay.  Hundreds  of  claims  followed  by 
workmen  hoping  to  recover  on  analogous 
principles.  The  New  York  Court  narrowed 
the  effect  of  Its  prior  decision,  which  sounded 
the  first  real  alarm  heard  by  management  to 
consider  noise  control,  by  subsequently  hold- 
ing that  as  a  condition  precedent  to  a  claim 
the  worker  must  retire  from  his  noise  occu- 
pation for  d.  six  month  period  to  determine 
whether  or  not  his  hearing  loss  is  permanent. 
Inasmuch  as  most  workers  would  prefer  not 
to  give  up  their  Job  or  wages  for  six  months 
the  number  of  claims  hsis  decreased. 

But  if  the  workmen's  compensation  claims 
did  not  provide  a  catalyst  for  an  awakening 
In  this  country  to  the  need  for  greater  protec- 
tion against  excessive  noise,  the  development 
and  flight  of  the  modern  aircraft  did.  As  the 
aviation  Industry  flourished,  and  larger  air- 
craft fiew  more  frequently  overhead,  land- 
owners began  to  seek  relief  from  damage 
caused  by  the  excessive  noise.  Some  moved, 
but  most  sought  a  legal  remedy,  preferring 
not  to  leave  their  land. 

The  UjS.  Constitution  affords  protection  to 
each  citizen  against  the  "taking"  of  his 
property  without  Just  compensation.  At 
least  half  the  States  extend  this  protection  to 
require  Just  compensation  for  damaged  prop- 
erty, as  well  as  a  "taking"  of  property.  Ac- 
cording to  early  common  law,  the  claim  of 
title  to  the  landowners'  property  extended  to 
the  universe  above,  as  well  as  to  the  bound- 
aries of  the  land  below  (ad  caelum  theory). 
As  a  result  of  the  increased  demands  upon 
aviation,  however,  the  U.S.  Courts  have  de- 
clined to  recognize  this  theory,  considering 
the  air  space  overhead  a  "public  highway." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Congress  specif- 
ically declared  the  Government  has  a  right 
of  free  transit  In  our  navigable  air  space, 
which  shall  Include  "air  space  needed  to  In- 
sure safety  In  takeoff  or  landing  of  aircraft." 
(Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  72  Stat.  737, 
49n.S.C.  Sec.  1301(24)).  American  Courts, 
nonetheless,  continued  to  recognize  the  land- 
owner's right  to  Just  compensation  for  a 
"taking"  of  his  property  for  public  use.  In 
the  famous  1946  decision  in  United  States 
V.  Causby,  328  U.S.  256,  the  Court  held  con- 
tinuous flights  of  military  aircraft  over  land- 
owners' land,  so  frequent  and  at  such  low 
altitudes  as  to  destroy  the  beneficial  use  of 
their  farm,  to  be  a  "taking"  of  their  property 
which  required  Just  compensation.  It  Is 
Important  to  note  that  the  Government  was 
Bued  in  the  capacity  as  "airport  operator". 
(Mr.  Sidney  Goldstein,  "Legal  and  Practical 
Limitations  on  Noise  Control  Methods," 
presented  by  U.S.  Delegation,  International 
Conference  on  the  Reduction  of  Noise  and 
Dteturbance  Caused  by  Civil  Aircraft.  Lon- 
don. England,  November  1966,  hereinafter 
cited  as  [ Goldstein).) 

Sixteen  years  later,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  extended  the  liability  for  the  "taking" 
to  the  airport  operator.  In  Griggs  v.  Al- 
legheny County,  369  U.S.  84  (1962) .  the  prop- 


erty owner  sued  Allegheny  County  (operator 
of  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport) ,  and  re- 
covered under  the  Federal  Constitution's 
14th  Amendment  on  the  basis  of  a  "taking" 
of  an  aviation  assessment  over  his  land.  The 
defendent  airport  operator  argued  reason- 
ably, but  unsuccessfully,  that  if  there  were 
a  "taking".  Congress  had  placed  the  liabil- 
ity on  the  shoulders  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment when  It  granted  it  the  right  of  free 
transit.  In  upholding  the  suit  of  the  land- 
owner, the  Court  reasoned  that  the  airport 
operator  must  acquire  an  easement  of  flight. 
It  said  that  it  Is  the  airport  operator  who 
causes  the  interference,  that  the  Govern- 
ment "takes"  nothing,  and  that  It  is  the 
local  authority  which  decides  whether  to 
build  an  airport  and  where  it  is  to  be  located 
(Goldstein). 

Post-Griggs  decisions  of  Federal  Courts 
continue  to  require  overhead  flights  as  a  pre- 
condition for  a  "taking"  of  the  landowners' 
property.  Whether  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
will  Interpret  Interference  resulting  from 
lateral  as  well  as  overhead  flights  as  a  "tak- 
ing", as  Post-GrlggB  decisions  In  an  increas- 
ing number  of  State  courts  have  done,  is 
not  clear.  (See  Thomburg  v.  Port  of  Port- 
land. 376  P.  2d  100  (Sup.  Ct.  Ore,  1962); 
State  ex  rel.  Royal  et  al.  v.  City  of  Columbus, 
3  Ohio  St.  2d  154,  1965.) 

Much  depends  on  the  progress  of  aircraft 
noise  abatement. 

AIRCRAFT  NOISE A  DOWN-TO-EARTH  PROBLEM 

It  may  be  helpful  to  consider  the  aircraft 
noise  problem  from  two  distinct  points  of 
view:  (1)  the  noise  which  is  produced  from 
operation  of  the  aircraft  Itself,  and  (2)  the 
effect  of  the  noise  as  a  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  aircraft  upon  the  people  on  the  ground. 

The  primary  source  of  aircraft  noise  Is  the 
engine.  Interest  in  controlling  engine  noise 
is  not  new.  The  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics  (NACA) ,  the  predecessor 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA) ,  officially  noted  the  air- 
craft noise  problem  In  1916.  However,  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  advanced  sound  measuring 
equipment,  no  extensive  or  Integrated  re- 
search effort  was  undertaken  until  the  1930'6, 
when  advancements  In  the  electronics  fleld 
enabled  sound  engineers  to  develop  more 
sophisticated  equipment. 

In  November  1952.  the  Air  Research  and 
Development  Command  of  the  Air  Force  rec- 
ognized the  growing  requirement  for  research 
data  on  noLse  and  Its  control,  and  created  the 
Office  of  Coordinator  of  Noise  and  Vibration 
Controls  to  coordinate  the  various  efforts 
then  being  conducted  by  separate  branches 
of  the  Air  Force.  With  the  creation  of  this 
Office,  the  Air  Force  Joined  with  the  National 
Research  Council  in  sponsoring  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hearing  and  Bio-Acoustics  (CHABA). 
CHABA  was  organized  to  provide  a  group  of 
consultants  who  could  help  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  Government  agencies  answer  re- 
search questions  concerning  noise  and  its 
effects.  About  120  regular  members  make  up 
the  full  Committee.  37  of  them  being  civil- 
ians appointed  by  the  National  Research 
Council. 

CHABA  consults  with  and  advises  the 
armed  forces  in  such  areas  as :  auditory  phy- 
siology, psychoacoustlcs  and  auditory  stand- 
ards, communications,  psychological  and  so- 
cial reactions  of  man  to  noise,  auditory  and 
nonaudltory  effects  of  high  Intensity  acoustic 
energy  on  man,  means  of  protection  against 
the  undesirable  effects  of  acoustic  energy,  the 
relevant  physical  and  engineering  problems 
of  the  generation,  and  the  measurement  and 
control  of  acoustic  energy.  (6th  Annual  Re- 
port of  CHABA,  Statement  of  Processes  and 
Methods  of  Operation.)  Starting  with  the 
BENEX  Report  (Biological  Effects  of  Noise 
Exploratory,  December  1953),  several  reports 
have  been  prepared  and  distributed  by 
CHABA  which  are  most  informative  with  re- 
spect to  speclflc  problems  of  aircraft  noise 
and  relat^  problems  of  hearing  and  blo- 
aooustlCB. 


It  is  important  to  note  that  the  phlloeophy 
the  Air  Force  employed  in  attacking  the 
problem  of  noise  was  embodied  In  a  "system 
approach."  The  objectives  of  the  program 
have  been  to  Insure  control  of  htunan  ex- 
FK)eure  to  acoustic  energy  and  vibration,  as- 
svu-e  levels  of  acoustic  energy  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  humans  in  a  normal  working 
or  living  environment,  prevent  damage  to 
structures  by  controlling  acoustic  energy 
levels,  and  provide  or  develop  general  noise 
criteria  for  aircraft  and  missiles  upon  which 
to  base  air  and  missile  site  planning.  (Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  Noise: 
Its  Effect  on  Man  and  Machine,  House  Rep. 
#2229,  1960). 

At  the  same  time,  interest  in  noise  was  also 
displayed  by  the  Navy,  whoee  first  significant 
effort  toward  a  research  program  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery in  1952.  During  1954  and  1955,  the  Navy 
achieved  significant  noise  control  advances 
with  the  use  of  the  ear  plug  and  ear  plug  de- 
vices, which  became  standard  equipment  to 
be  worn  by  Navy  personnel  working  in  high 
Intensity  noise  fields.  In  addition.  Navy  work 
on  Jet  engine  noise  suppressors  was  ceoried 
on,  and  in  1956  a  mobile  audlometrlc  labor- 
atory was  completed  and  used  to  collect 
audlometrlc  data  during  actual  flight  opera- 
tions on  aircraft  carriers. 

Governmental  interest  In  aircraft  noise  has 
continued  to  grow  in  response  to  the  immense 
aircraft  noise  problem  which  followed  the 
Introduction  of  Jet  commercial  transports 
Into  regularly  scheduled  service  In  the 
United  States  In  the  fall  of  1958.  The  second 
consideration  in  the  field  of  aircraft  noise, 
mentioned  earlier,  soon  became  reatdlly  ap- 
parent— the  sufferer  on  the  ground. 

Citizens  living  within  a  five-mile  raditu 
of  the  modem  commercial  Jet  age  airport 
(there  are  over  500  such  airports  in  the 
United  States)  share  a  very  common  and 
vital  Interest  In  noise  abatement.  Instances 
such  as  the  dramatic  closing  of  Newark  Air- 
port In  1958  by  complaints  of  a  fearftil  and 
hostile  community  alerted  Government  and 
industry  that  noise  control  must  be  an  In- 
creasing consideration  to  all  those  Interested 
in  aviation. 

Aircraft  noise  problems  are  multiplied  by 
the  fact  that  the  volume  of  air  transportation 
Is  increasing  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  1960 
FAA  figures  Indicate  that  commercial  air- 
lines In  the  United  States  flew  less  than  30 
billion  revenue  passenger  miles.  However,  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  according  to  Mr.  Sidney 
Goldstein,  General  Counsel  for  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority,  the  figure  had  more 
than  doubled.  It  Is  estimated  by  the  Air 
Transport  Association  of  America  that  by 
1971  that  flgiure  will  have  doubled  again. 

As  more  and  more  Jets  are  built  the  num- 
ber of  airports  servicing  them  will  also  In- 
crease. Mr.  Goldstein  estimates  that  last 
year  for  the  first  time  Jet  and  turbo-prop 
aircraft  made  up  more  than  half  of  the  total 
of  fixed  wing  aircraft  In  the  United  States 
scheduled  airline  flights.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  piston  aircraft  are  no  longer  be- 
ing built  for  commercial  airline  service,  and 
one  realizes  an  eminently  rapid  Increase  of 
Jet  service.  Notwithstanding  the  immense 
problems  which  exist  as  a  result  of  present 
Jet  service,  the  threat  of  additional  noise 
horrors  loom  In  anticipation  of  the  proposed 
Jumbo-Jets  and  supersonic  transports. 

Essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  air- 
craft noise  problem  is  an  appreciation  of  the 
legal  and  practical  limitations  which  exist 
with  respect  to  aircraft  noise  control. 

Briefly,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  which 
is  greatly  Interested  In  both  safety  and  noise 
abatement,  requires  that  each  particular 
model  or  make  of  aircraft  receive  an  "air 
worthiness  certificate"  which  specifies  the 
conditions  under  which  the  aircraft  may  be 
used  In  air  transportation.  In  addition,  the 
FAA  requires  that  an  airline  receive  an  "air 
operating  certlflcate"  before  It  may  operate 
a  given  aircraft  in  scheduled  service  at  a 
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parUcular  airport.     (U  C.F.R.  Sec.  121.3(A). 
121.97.  1956). 

It  Is  clear  that  the  FAA  has,  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  ol  1958,  full  power  to 
prescribe  air  traffic  rules  for  the  "protection 
of  persona  and  property  on  the  ground,"  in- 
cluding prescription  of  air  traffic  rules  In  the 
Interest  of  noise  abatement.  (Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  Sec.  307(c),  72  Stat.  749,  49 
U.S.C.  Sec.  1348(c)). 

The  FAA,  In  exercising  Its  statutory  author- 
ity, has  set  noise  limits  for  Jet  airplane 
takeoffs  (but  not  landings)  and  adopted 
flight  procedures  at  Kennedy  International 
and  other  publicly  owned  airports,  including 
the  recent  adoption  of  preferential  runway 
systems.  (14  CJ^.R.  Sec.  81.87(g).  93.33.33 
1965  Kennedy  Control  Tower  Bulletin  No.  63- 
3,  as  amended  by  No.  63-11).  With  reepect 
to  Washington  National  Airport  (WNA),  the 
FAA  restricted  the  use  of  the  airport  to  two 
and  three-engine  Jets  before  any  Jet  opera- 
tion took  place  at  WNA.  These  aircraft  gen- 
erate less  noise  than  the  larger  four-engine 
craft.  Following  the  introduction  of  Jets, 
the  FAA  exercised  additional  abatement 
procedures,  which  are  explained  in  a  recent 
letter  (January  26,  1967)  by  Arven  H.  Saun- 
ders, Director  of  the  Bureau  of  National 
Capital  Airports,  FAA,  as  follows: 

"We  further  limited  operations  to  flights 
with  an  initial  stage  length  of  650  miles 
or  less  (with  seven  "grandfather  clause" 
exceptions).  This  stage  length  limitation 
allows  the  aircraft  to  operate  at  lower  gross 
weights,  thereby  generally  providing  im- 
proved  aircraft  climb  characteristics. 

"Actual  noise  abatement  procedures  fall 
Into  two  basic  categories.  The  first  has  to 
do  with  the  way  the  aircraft  is  flown.  After 
take-oS,  the  pilot  climbs  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible until  reaching  1,500  feet  and  then  re- 
duces thrust  so  as  to  maintain  a  climb  rate 
of  approximately  500  feet  per  minute  until 
reaching  3.000  feet.  Appropriate  thrust  set- 
ting for  the  en  route  portion  of  the  flight 
Is  then  applied.  The  other  category  is  the 
flight  path  of  the  aircraft  as  Issued  by  air 
traffic  control.  In  this  area,  every  effort  Is 
made  to  make  maximum  use  possible  of  the 
natural  flyways  provided  by  the  rivers.  All 
Jet  aircraft  taking  off  north  and  northwest  at 
WNA  proceed  up  the  Potomac  River  to  the 
vicinity  of  Cabin  John  before  commencing 
any  turns  on  course.  Propeller  aircraft  also 
make  considerable  use  of  the  rivers.  When 
landing  to  the  south,  all  Jet  aircraft  and 
many  of  the  larger  propeller  aircraft  are 
vectored  (radar  steered)  to  the  vicinity  of 
Cabin  John,  and  If  weather  p>ermlts,  they 
visually  follow  the  river  to  the  airport. 
When  south  take-offs  are  in  progress,  Jets 
stay  over  the  river  until  leaving  3,000  feet. 
We  have  out  for  Indiistry  comment  several 
modifications  calling  for  Increased  use  of 
the  rivers,  to  more  distant  geographical 
points,  and  Increased  use  of  reduced  thrust 
for  Jet  aircraft. 

"It  should  be  pointed  out  that  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  Agency  was  con- 
sidering rule  making  to  restrict  airline  flights 
at  WNA,  the  airlines  voluntarily  limited 
themselves  to  40  flights  per  hour,  exclusive 
of  extra  sections.  While  this  is  not  a  noise 
abatement  procedure  as  such,  it  does  have 
the  effect  of  limiting  the  total  number  of 
aircraft  operations  at  WNA  and,  therefore, 
the  overall  noise  exposure. 

"We  are  continuously  evaluating  our  noise 
abatement  procedures,  and  where  it  appears 
that  an  adjustment  will  provide  some  addi- 
tional relief,  it  is  made,  but  only  after  con- 
sidering such  factors  as  safety  and  air  traffic 
control." 

The  FAA,  through  Its  noise  abatement 
staff  headed  by  Mr.  Raymond  A.  Shepanek, 
acts  as  a  central  unit  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  the  various  Oovemmental  agencies  and 
departments  which  have  an  Interest  in  the 
field  of  noise  abatement.  In  addition  to 
NASA  and  CHABA,  for  example,  there  are 
several    other   Governmental   agencies   with 


specific  interests  in  nolee  control.  Including 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Federal 
Hoxislng  Authority,  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Because  the  FAA,  in  addition  to  being  con- 
cerned with  the  regulation  of  air  commerce, 
is  also  interested  in  its  promotion,  it  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  cooperate  with  the  avia- 
tion industry.  Thus,  those  Interested  in 
noise  abatement  within  the  FAA  and  other 
Government  agencies  (KASA,  CHABA)  work 
hand-in-hand  with  those  manufacturers  in 
the  private  sector  who  build  the  aircraft,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  American  Air 
Lilnes.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  Doug- 
las Aircraft  Company,  Convalr  Division  of 
General  Dynamics  CorjKJratlon,  Boeing  Air- 
craft Company,  Pratt-Whitney  Division  of 
United  Aircraft  Corporation,  and  General 
Electric  Company;  and  thoee  Interested  in 
Its  flight,  such  as  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Airline  Pilots  Association, 
Airport  Operators  Council  International  and 
the  National  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement 
Council  (NANAC).  Also  Intimately  in- 
volved In  the  Aviation  community  are  pri- 
vate acoustical  and  engineering  firms  which 
contribute  to  the  vast  amount  of  technical 
knowledge,  such  as  Bolt,  Beranek  &  New- 
man, Inc.  of  Cambridge.  Massachusetts,  and 
others. 

The  effort  of  those  Hated  above  and  others 
have  been  greatly  increased  as  a  result  of 
the  relatively  recent  attempt  to  alleviate 
aircraft  noise  at  its  soiB°ce,  namely  airframe 
and  engine  design.  The  first  aircraft  engine 
to  employ  modern  noise  technology  from  the 
onset  of  Its  original  design  was  the  JT9D 
turbofan  engine,  produced  for  the  409-pas6- 
enger  Boeing  747  transport  (1965).  The 
sound  characteristic  reports  of  this  engine 
show  significant  noise  reduction  both  in  take- 
off and  landing  notwithstanding  a  greater 
thrust  (40,000  lbs.  thrust)  than  previous 
engine  models  such  as  incorporated  in  the 
design  of  the  Boeing  707  (15,000  lbs.  thrust) . 

With  the  proposed  Jumbo-jets  and  super- 
sonic transports,  industry  and  Government 
must  substantially  Increase  their  knowledge 
of  aircraft  noise  suppression.  The  primary 
noise  characteristic  of  the  supersonic  air 
transport  is  the  creatiooa  of  the  sonic  boom 
phenomena,  a  shock  wave  noise  source  which 
was  not  a  problem  wltti  subsonic  airliners. 
"Sonic  boom"  is  produced  when  an  airplane 
that  is  traveling  at  supersonic  speed  gen- 
erates a  cone-shaped  sbock  wave  that,  when 
dragged  along  the  ground,  causes  an  abrupt 
change  In  air  pressure  that  may  exceed  two 
pounds  per  square  foot  and  generate  a  tre- 
mendous noise.  The  *ock  wave  forms  on 
the  nose  and  the  tall  of  the  aircraft  and  in- 
tensity of  the  boom  with  respect  to  the 
ground  is  the  function  of  flight  speed  and 
flight  altitude.  The  boom  is  traditionally 
described  as  being  heard  In  two  distinct 
noises  or  shocks  a  fraction  ol  a  second  apart. 

The  United  States  Government  has  con- 
ducted a  series  of  tests  to  determine  the 
effects  of  the  sonic  boom.  The  studies  which 
probably  received  the  most  attention  were 
those  conducted  in  the  Oklahoma  City  area 
in  1964.  Experts  differ  as  to  the  results  of 
these  tests.  Leo  L.  Beranek,  Chairman, 
Acoustical  Standards  Board,  Bolt,  Beranek, 
Newman,  Inc.  states: 

"It  appears  that  the  main  source  of  com- 
plaint was  fear  of  damage  to  structures — 
cracks  In  plaster  walls,  weakening  of  the  con- 
struction, and  so  forth  .  .  .  Yet  careful  sur- 
veys of  many  houses  sbowed  no  visible  evi- 
dence of  damage.  In  areas  of  the  country 
where  military  airplanes  regularly  carry  out 
supersonic  flights,  often  producing  strong 
sonic  booms  of  more  than  two  pounds  per 
square  foot,  few  damage  claims  have  been 
filed.  On  the  whole,  the  available  evidence 
suggests  that  public  aiiprehenslvenes.s  about 
sonic  booms  will  be  greatly  reduced  If  people 
receive  credible  guarantees  that  their  homes 
will  not  be  damaged  Within  specified  limits 
of  exposure  and  if  those  limits  are  strictly 


enforced."     (Leo  L.  Beranek,  "Noise,"  Scien- 
tific American,  December  1966) . 

However,  Mr.  Bo  Lundberg,  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Aeronautical  Research  Institute  of 
Sweden  (FAA)  told  the  Fourth  International 
Congress,  Baden  Baden,  Germany  (1966)  that 
there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  boom 
Intensity  of  the  SST  will  be  great  enough  to 
cause  damage  to  property.  Mr.  Lundberg 
stated: 

•In  particular,  the  technical  people  in 
question  have  failed  to  make  clear  .  .  .  that 
the  boom  tests  over  Oklahoma  City  in  1964, 
in  spite  of  being  confined  to  overflights  at 
daytime,  clearly  indicated  that  the  booms 
will  awaken  most  light  sleepers  within  the 
whole  boom  carpet  plus  a  high  proportion  of 
all  sleepers  in  the  middle  of  the  carpet,  .  .  . 
the  boom  will  be  detrimental  to  the  health 
ol  many  people,  .  .  .  because  of  the  enormoui 
extension  of  the  boom  carpets  and  of  the 
fact  that  practically  all  of  those  people  who 
suffer  the  most  by  the  booms  can  never  be 
'acclimatized'  to  the  sudden  claps — people  In 
general,  as  well  as  medical  scientists,  are  cer- 
tain to  demand  much  more  severe  restric- 
tions on  the  boom  than  on  any  other  kind  of 
man-made  noise."  (Lundberg,  The  Menace 
of  the  Sonic  Boom  to  Society  and  Civil  Avia- 
tion, Memorandum  PE-19,  from  the  Aero- 
nautical Research  Institute  of  Sweden.) 

One  thing  seems  clear — there  is  an  im- 
mediate need  for  minimum  standards  and 
procedures  to  achieve  noise  abatement  and 
control  of  both  subsonic  and  supersonic 
aircraft. 

Mr.  Goldstein  describes  three  broad  ap- 
proaches possible  to  achieve  relief  from  ex- 
cessive aircraft  noise:  (1)  by  moving  the 
noise  away  from  the  people;  (2)  by  moving 
the  people  away  from  the  noise;  and  (3) 
by  lessening  the  quantum  of  noise  produced 
by  the  aircraft  (Goldstein). 

Mr.  Goldstein  pointed  to  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  by  the  village  of  Cedarhurst,  New 
York  to  enforce  a  local  ordinance  which 
would  have  prohibited  aircraft  fiight  within 
its  boundaries  at  altitudes  of  less  than  1,000 
feet  as  an  example  of  the  Impracticability 
of  moving  the  aircraft  noise  away  from  the 
people.  In  the  Cedarhurst  case,  the  court 
said  that  the  local  ordinance  Invaded  Fed- 
eral regulatory  powers  over  air  traffic  control, 
a  field  which  Congress  has  preempted  to 
the  complete  exclusion  of  conflicting  State 
or  local  statutes.  (Allegheny  Airlines  et  al. 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  et  al.  v.  Cedar- 
hurst, 132  F.  Supp.  871  (D.C.E.D.N.Y.  1955 
Aff'd.  258  F.  2d  812  (2  clr.  1956);  see  also 
City  of  Newark  v.  Eastern  Airlines,  159  P. 
Supp.  750   (D.C.N.J.  1958). 

With  respect  to  constructive  efforts  to 
move  the  noise  from  the  people,  Mr.  Gold- 
stein lists  five  legal,  if  not  always  practical, 
methods  used  by  portions  of  the  aviation 
community  to  move  noise  away  from  com- 
munities adjacent  to  public  airports:  (1) 
turning  aircraft  away  from  residential  area* 
during  the  climb-out  phase  of  takeoff,  (2) 
increasing  the  rate  of  climb  or  descent  upon 
takeoff  or  landing,  (3)  construction  of  run- 
ways in  directions  away  from  nolse-sensltlve 
areas,  (4)  lengthening  of  runways  solely  In 
the  Interest  of  noise  abatement,  and  (5) 
installing  preferential  runway  systems  to  di- 
rect aircraft  away  from  communities.  Some 
or  all  of  these  remedies  have  been  studied 
and  employed  by  the  FAA  and  various  air- 
port operators  with  some  success,  as  illus- 
trated by  earlier  discussion  of  procedures 
employed  by  the  FAA  at  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional and  Washington  National  airports. 

In  1956,  the  New  York  Port  Authority, 
after  studying  fiights  on  an  early  model 
Boeing  707  at  Kennedy  Airport,  granted  per- 
mission for  the  use  of  jet  aircraft  at  Ken- 
nedy Airport,  on  the  condition  that  the 
noise  produced  by  each  jet  operation  in  the 
communities  under  the  takeoff  flight  path 
would  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  measure- 
ment (expressed  In  PNdB)  of  the  large  four- 
engine  piston  aircraft  operating  at  the  time. 
This  value,  calculated  to  be  112  PNdB,  be- 
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came  the  limit  for  Jet  noise  applicable  to 
all  jet  operations  at  Port  Authority  airports. 
Which  Include  Kennedy,  LaGuardia,  Newark 
and  Teterboro.     (Goldstein). 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  places  a  high 
priority  on  the  noise  problems  associated 
with  the  SST,  according  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Vierling, 
Deputy  Director  of  FAA  Supersonic  Trans- 
port Development.  Mr.  Vierling  recently 
stated  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  that  the  FAA 
production  aircraft  objectives  regarding  noise 
are  as  follows: 

"The  SST  should  be  capable  of  operating 
In  an  airline  environment  with  airport  and 
community  noise  levels  that  are  acceptable 
to  the  public.  As  Interim  objectives,  until 
additional  substantiating  data  are  obtained, 
the  following  maximum  airport  and  com- 
munity noise  levels  (for  maxim  tun  design 
gross  weights  and  standard  day  conditions) 
are  established  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
the  operational  capability  of  the  SST  and 
providing  a  reference  for  comparative  air- 
port evaluation.  Compliance  with  these  ob- 
jectives should  not  necessitate  undue  ma- 
neuvering or  critical  speed  limiting  maneu- 
vers: 

"(1)  Approach,  at  one  mile  from  runway 
threshold— 109  PNdB. 

"(2)  During  takeoff  roll,  at  1,500  feet 
either  side  of  the  runway  centerline — 116 
PNdB. 

"(3)  Takeoff  at  three  miles  from  brake  re- 
lease—105  PNdB. 

"The  noise  levels,  in  PNdB,  should  be 
progressively  less  as  the  outward  distance 
from  points  (1)  and  (3)  above  increases. 

"Our  current  assessment  of  the  SST  design 
Indicates  that  these  objectives  will  be  met 
or  bettered  for  landing  approach,  takeoff,  and 
climbout  with  the  exception  of  slightly  in- 
creased noise  on  the  airport.  I.e.,  one  PNdB 
above  our  116  PNdB  objective.  Validated 
noise  data  confirm  that  the  SST  noise  gen- 
erated during  landing  approach  and  climb- 
out  will  be  lower  than  the  current  inter- 
national subsonic  jets.  The  noise  that  will 
be  generated  during  takeoff  on  the  airport 
can  be  traded  off  against  increased  com- 
munity noise  where  conditions  warrant.  I.e., 
where  the  latter  would  be  generated  over 
water  or  sparsely  inhabited  areas  .  .  ." 

The  second  approach  to  the  Jet  noise  prob- 
lem— that  of  moving  the  people  away  from 
the  noise — is  often  infeaslble  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  achieving  compatible  land  use 
In  communities  near  airports  through  the 
adoption  of  airport  zoning  regulations.  Mr. 
Goldstein  points  out  that  in  1964,  Congress 
Imposed,  as  a  requirement  on  airport  opera- 
tors receiving  Federal  funds  for  airport 
development,  the  obligation  to  take,  to  the 
extent  reasonable,  appropriate  action  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  property  in  the  vicinity  of 
airports  to  so-called  compatible  activities. 
He  states  that,  at  the  present  time,  forty- 
four  States  have  adopted  express  enabling 
legislation  providing  for  airport  zoning.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Institute  of  Munici- 
pal Law  Officers  there  are  over  500  airport 
zoning  ordinances  of  one  type  or  another 
currently  In  effect  In  the  United  States. 

Local  governments  often  enact  zoning  laws 
to  limit  or  restrict  use  of  real  property. 
With  respect  to  airport  zoning  there  are, 
generally  speaking,  two  types  of  ordinances. 
One  attempts  to  Insure  an  obstruction-free 
airport  by  prohibiting  the  erection  of  man- 
made  structures  above  certain  heights.  The 
other  restricts  the  use  that  may  be  made  of 
property  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an 
airport  to  uses  which  are  thought  to  be  com- 
patible with  airport  operation  (i.e.,  prohibits 
construction  of  schools,  hospitals,  residences, 
but  permits  commercial  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment In  area  (Goldstein)). 

These  ordinances  are  not  without  some 
serious  limitations,  both  legal  (doctrine  of 
non-conforming  use)  and  practical  (people 
do  not  desire  to  leave  their  homes  notwith- 
standing the  excessive  noise,  and  prohibitive 
cost).    Unfortunately,  time  does  not  permit 


their  exploration  here.  See  Howes,  J.B.,  The 
Airport  and  Comprehensive  Planning  for 
Metropolitan  Development,  (INC/C2/P5 
1966)  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  L.M.  Tondel,  Jr.,  Legal  and 
Related  Aspects  of  Airport  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning (INC/C2/P6  1966)  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation of  America;  Goldstein  (INC/C4/P22 
1966). 

The  third  approach  cited  by  Mr.  Goldstein, 
that  of  lessening  the  quantum  of  noise  pro- 
duced by  the  aircraft,  is  decidedly  the  most 
direct,  and  generally  regarded  as  the  one 
that  will  ultimately  prove  most  frultftil. 

Aircraft  manufacturers,  for  example,  have 
lessened  noise  characteristics  of  existing  jet 
engines  by  such  means  as  ( 1 )  suppressors  on 
the  exhaust  nozzles  of  turbo- jets,  (2)  the 
addition  of  absorptive  devices  within  the 
ducts  of  turbo-fan  engines,  and  (3)  the 
development  of  the  so-called  "hush  kit"  for 
ttirbo-fan  engines — a  redesign  of  that  en- 
gine's compressor  section  (Goldstein). 

Aircraft  manufacturers  and  designers  are 
continuing  their  search  for  answers.  For 
example,  there  exists  the  possibility  ol  mount- 
ing the  engine  nacelles  above  Instead  of  under 
the  wings,  so  that  the  wings  can  shield  some 
of  the  noise  from  the  ground.  Simple  eco- 
nomics dictates,  however,  that  the  cost  of 
continued  effort  will  retard  the  further  de- 
velopment and  progress  needed  in  noise  con- 
trol so  long  as  Congress  falls  to  reqtiire  uni- 
form noise  standards  for  all  manufacturers. 

Other  Industries  postpone  product  noise 
abatement  implementation  for  the  same  rea- 
son, although,  as  Illustrated  by  earlier  dis- 
cussion of  workmen's  compensation  claims, 
such  industries  are  beginning  to  show  an 
awareness  of  noise  problems.  Some  are  vol- 
untarily adopting  noise  regulations  as  well  as 
practical  abatement  procedures  such  as  sub- 
stitution of  a  quieter  process,  reduction  of 
noise  at  source,  enclosure  of  noisy  machines, 
and  use  of  absorptive  materials. 

Much  more  can  and  must  be  done,  but  this 
depends  on  the  education  ol  a  generally  un- 
aware public  to  the  need  for  noise  abatement. 

PUBLIC     AWARENESS    OF     NOISE     AS    AN 
ENVIRONMENTAL     PROBLEM 

One  of  the  ways  a  Congressman  or  his  staff 
is  able  to  assess  public  reaction  to  a  particu- 
lar problem  is  to  evaluate  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  relevant  mall  received  by  his  office, 
and  through  communication  with  offices  of 
other  representatives  In  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  as  well. 

Congressman  Theodore  R.  Kupferman  (R.- 
N.Y.)  became  interested  in  the  noise  prob- 
lem as  a  councilman  In  New  York  City.  A 
group  of  his  constituents  residing  In  the  area 
of  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas  at  55th  Street 
united  In  May  1965  to  form  the  "Upper  Sixth 
Avenue  Noise  Abatement  Society,"  to  protest 
loud  noises  (103  decibels  at  the  source) 
emanating  from  machinery  and  equipment 
employed  in  a  three -year  subway  construction 
project.  In  an  attempt  to  abate  the  excessive 
machine  noises,  Mr.  Kupferman  Introduced 
a  bill.  In  the  New  York  City  Council,  to  amend 
Sec.  435.50  of  the  New  York  City  Adminis- 
trative Code  to  prohibit  the  operation  of 
any  machinery  in  or  over  any  street  unless 
equipped  with  a  muffler  or  other  device,  such 
as  a  silencer,  which  would  effectively  pre- 
vent loud  or  explosive  noises. 

Mr.  Kupferman  also  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment designed  to  abate  high-frequency  or 
high-pitch  sounds  from  machinery  situated 
on  or  near  rooftops  of  buildings,  such  as  air 
conditioners.  As  his  last  action  (February 
1966)  as  New  York  City  Councilman,  before 
coming  to  Washington  as  Congressman,  Mr. 
Kupferman  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
limit  the  playing  of  transistor  radios  with- 
out the  use  of  an  ear  plug  in  public  places, 
including  buses  and  subways. 

Following  a  good  deal  of  staff  research  and 
communication  with  those  who  have  been 
Involved  with  the  problem  of  aircraft  and 
other  noise.  Congressman  Kupferman  intro- 
duced a  bill  (HJi.  14602)  In  the  89th  Con- 


gress, 2nd  Session,  to  launch  the  first  com- 
prehensive Federal,  State  and  local  assault 
on  noise.  The  response  was  immediate  and 
wide-spread.  Letters  and  other  communica- 
tions ix>ured  into  his  office  from  cities  and 
rural  areas  across  the  nation,  and  from  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  including  Africa. 
Australia,  South  America,  Germany,  France, 
and  Great  Britain. 

As  the  heavy  response  continued,  the  writ- 
er began  to  gain  an  Insight  into  the  extent 
of  public  awareness  of  the  noise  problem. 
This  is  not  to  say  the  heavy  volume  of  re- 
sponse was  an  indication  that  the  public  was 
generally  aware  of  the  problem.  Much  of  the 
material  gathered  clearly  indicated  the  con- 
trary. Inasmuch  as  "the  public"  covers  such 
a  multitude  of  people  in  various  situations, 
one  must  classify  those  aware  of  noise  as  a 
problem  on  the  basis  of  their  particular  in- 
terest in  its  abatement. 

At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  is  the  private 
citizen  who  is  annoyed,  irritated,  or  other- 
wise adversely  affected  by  noise.  The  noise 
may  be  unnecessary  or  excessive,  or  may  be 
deemed  necessary  and  still  have  a  detrimental 
effect.  Communications  illustrating  private 
citizen  response  to  a  particular  noise  source 
Included :  the  barking  of  a  dog  next  door,  the 
thundering  clap  of  a  shuttle  helicopter  over- 
head, the  excessive  noise  from  motorcycles, 
and  the  blare  of  automobile  and  truck  horns, 
construction  noise,  and  the  metallic  clang  of 
a  garbage  truck  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
The  list  U  Inexhaustible. 

Groups  of  citizens,  united  by  a  common 
Interest  In  the  abatement  of  a  particular 
noise,  form  the  next  category  of  those  aware 
of  noise  as  a  problem.  For  example,  com- 
munity associations  formed  to  do  something 
about  the  nerve  racking  or  house  damaging 
effects  of  jet  aircraft;  also,  the  Upper  Sixth 
Avenue  Noise  Abatement  Society  mentioned 
earlier. 

Another  segment  of  our  society  interested, 
or  at  least  collectively  affected  by  noise,  is 
Industry  engaged  in  the  noise  manufacturing 
of  products.  Included  are  motor  vehicle  and 
other  manufacturers  whose  products  are  used 
In  transportation,  construction  engineers, 
steel  forgers,  etc.  This  group  is  interested  in 
abating  noise  not  only  to  produce  quieter 
products  (economically  more  profitable) ,  but 
also  to  protect  employees'  health  and  to  re- 
duce production  costs  (workmens  compensa- 
tion claims.  Inefficiency). 

To  help  Industry  understand  noise  prob- 
lems, there  has  been  an  increasing  demand 
for  acoustical  firm  consultation.  Thus,  en- 
grlneers.  scientists,  and  statisticians  have 
combined  acoustical  expertise  to  analyze 
specific  sounds  and  advise  on  how  they  can 
be  controlled,  such  as  Lewis  S.  Goldfrlend  It 
Associates,  Montclalr,  New  Jersey,  and  Bolt. 
Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

The  medical  profession  is  acutely  aware  of 
noise  because  of  a  knowledge  of  its  detri- 
mental effects  upon  our  mental  and  physical 
health.  Engineers  and  physicists  are  aware 
of  noise  chiefly  because  of  their  interest  in 
the  manufacture  of  finer  machinery  and 
facilities. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectnmi  are  na- 
tional and  international  organizations  which 
have  united  to  educate  themselves  and  others 
through  research  and  the  exchange  of  noise 
abatement  knowledge. 

Many  of  these  organizations  were  repre- 
sented at  the  November  1966  International 
Conference  on  the  Reduction  of  Noise  and 
Disturbance  Caused  by  ClvU  Aircraft,  Lon- 
don, England.  Included  were:  the  Inter- 
national Air  Transport  Association,  the 
International  Civil  Airports  Association,  and 
the  International  Federation  of  Airline 
Pilots.  (Delegates  from  26  nations,  11  in- 
ternational organizations,  as  well  as  airport 
authorities,  aircraft  and  engine  manufac- 
turers, airline  operators,  scientists,  and 
others  prepared  technical  papers  and  ex- 
changed views  on  noise  abatement.) 

Finally,  the  United  Natloiu.  under  the 
leadership   of    Secretary   V  Tbant   and  Dr. 
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M.  a.  Candau,  Director  General  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  has  demonstrated  a 
keen  awareness  to  the  Increasing  threat  of 
noise  to  our  health,  and  has  embarked  upon 
an  ambltlotis.  educational  program  directed 
toward  Its  abatement.  (Of  particular  value 
to  students  of  noise  Is  a  World  Health  Orga- 
nization publication,  1966,  entitled  "Noise — 
An  Occupational  Hazard  and  Public  Nui- 
sance" by  Alan  BeU,  member  of  WHO  Expert 
Advisory   Panel    on    Occupational   Health.) 

Most  people  are  aware  of  noise.  Many 
think  excessive  noise  should  be  controlled. 
The  majority  think  control  Is  either  un- 
necessary or  unwise.  Those  who  do  not 
seek  abatement  and  control  do  not  take  the 
noise  problem  seriously.  They  are  often 
unaware  of  the  mental  and  physical  harm 
noise  can  caxue,  or  consider  noise  Inevitable 
and  therefore  something  to  be  accepted. 
The  general  Insensltlvlty  of  Congress  to  the 
question  of  noise  confirms  this. 

NoUe  has  been  damaging  us  for  a  long 
time,  but  a  bill  mentioning  Its  control,  or 
even  suggesting  noise  research,  was  not  In- 
troduced In  the  n,S.  House  or  Senate  imtU 
the  86th  Congress  (HJt.  12894)  Introduced 
June  30, 1960. 

The  first  legislation  to  pass  either  House 
was  Introduced  In  the  87th  Congress  by 
Representative  Delaney  on  August  17,  1961. 
The  Resolution,  H.  Res.  420,  provided 
authorization  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  of  the  effect  of  air- 
craft noise  on  persons  and  property  on  the 
ground.  The  Resolution  passed  the  House 
August  23, 1961. 

The  first  noise  bill  to  pass  In  the  Senate 
was  S.  3138,  Introduced  by  Senator  Keating 
AprU  10,  1962.  It  passed  September  12  of 
that  year  and  was  referred  to  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee shortly  thereafter. 

A  nimiber  of  bills  to  abate  aircraft  nolw 
have  been  Introduced  since  the  87th  Con- 
gress.   Not   one  has  succeeded  In   passing. 

Most  recently  there  have  been  some  signs 
of  encouragement.  On  April  12,  1966,  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  to  consider  a  bill  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Staggers,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  and  Senator  Magnu- 
Bon  in  the  Senate.  The  Staggers  bill,  HJl. 
16171,  and  Senator  Magnuson's  bill,  S.  3591, 
would  add  a  new  Section  611  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
to  prescribe  and  apply  noise  control  stand- 
ards and  to  authorize  their  enforcement  In 
the  same  manner  as  safety  standards  are 
enforced.  (Title  6  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  empowers  the  Administrator  to  Issue, 
amend,  modify,  suspend  or  revoke  certifica- 
tions, but  for  safety  considerations  only.) 
Under  the  proposed  legislation  noise  output 
would  be  required  to  be  taken  Into  account 
not  only  In  the  operation  of  the  aircraft  but 
at  the  appropriate  stage  of  the  development 
and  manufacture  of  the  new  aircraft.  The 
FAA  Administrator,  General  William  F.  Mc- 
Kee,  fully  supports  this  administration  pro- 
posal. Unfortunately,  the  hearings  were 
scheduled  as  the  Second  Session  of  the  89th 
Congress  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Printing 
of  the  hearings,  however.  Is  being  held  pend- 
ing additional  bearings  said  to  be  forth- 
coming In  the  current  Session  of  the  90tb 
Congress.  It  Is  hoped  that  these  hearings 
will  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  and 
that  this  legislation  will  be  promptly  en- 
acted Into  law.  The  writer  will  be  both 
happy  and  surprised  If  thlB  happens. 

As  mentioned  earlier.  Government  agen- 
cies Interested  in  noise  abatement,  such  as 
FAA,  CHABA  and  NASA,  have  aircraft  noise 
research  programs  underway.  In  many  cases, 
however,  their  funds  are  limited.  In  some 
cases  they  are  not  fully  using  the  funds  al- 
located. It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress 
be    careful    not    to    appropriate    a    blanket 


amount  to  be  allocated  to  a  particular  agen- 
cy Interested  in  noise  oontrol,  or  to  earmark 
funds  for  research  and  development  of  abate- 
ment techniques  with  respect  to  a  specific 
noise  source,  such  as  Jet  aircraft.  Unfor- 
tunately, Congress  has  a  propensity  to  do  Just 
this,  as  was  illustrated  when  Congress- 
man Wydler,  of  New  York,  proposed  an 
Amendment  to  the  NASA  Budget  on  May  3, 
1966,  which  would  allocate  (20  million  to 
NASA  for  flndnig  a  solution  to  the  aircraft 
noise  problem.  What  It  needed  is  a  compre- 
hensive program  In  dealing  with  the  complex 
problem  of  noise  abatement;  one  which  will 
Insure  that  money  will  not  be  wasted  by  con- 
filctlng  Interests  or  subsequent  duplications 
in   effort. 

While  there  Is  some  oause  for  cautious  op- 
timism with  respect  to  Congressional  action 
to  abate  aircraft  noise.  Congress  has  shown 
little  Interest  in  controlling  general  noise. 

On  April  21  of  la«t  year  Congressman 
Kupferman  Introduced  the  first  bill  to  com- 
prehensively deal  with  the  problem  of  all 
noise  (not  limited  to  aircraft). 

The  bill,  reintroduced  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  January  18,  1967  as  HJt. 
2819,  and  referred  to  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  would 
esrtabllsh  an  OfBce  of  Noise  Control  within  the 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  under  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
(This  is  where  it  should  be  because  general 
noise  is  a  health  problem.)  The  Office, 
headed  by  a  Director  and  assisted  by  a  noise 
control  Advisory  Council,  would  provide 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments  to  re- 
search ways  and  means  of  control,  preven- 
tion and  abatement  of  noise.  Moreover,  the 
bin  specifically  provides  that  the  Office  of 
Noise  Control  would  cooperate  fully  with  ex- 
isting Federal  agencies  presently  working  in 
the  specific  field  of  Jet  noise  abatement.  The 
primary  function  of  the  OfBce  of  Noise  Con- 
trol would  be  to  act  as  a  national  clearing 
house  for  general  and  ipeclflc  noise  informa- 
tion and  could,  upon  request,  disseminate  the 
wealth  of  its  accumulated  knowledge  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  to  help  them 
control  noise  at  Its  point  of  origin.  The  Of- 
fice of  Noise  Control  would  serve  a  similar  re- 
search and  educational  function  with  re- 
spect to  noise  from  all  sources  as  the  Na- 
tional Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Council 
(NANAC),  a  nonprofit,  private-airplane- 
Indvistry-supported  noise  center,  presently 
serves  in  the  field  of  aircraft  noise  abatement. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics continues  its  hearings  on  the  aircraft 
noise  legislation  more  attention  will  be  fo- 
cused upon  the  problems  of  general  noise. 
Congressman  Kttpfebhan  is  hopeful  that 
hearings  will  be  forthcoming  on  his  com- 
prehensive general  notse  abatement  bill  as 
well. 

The  President  has  ehown  increasing  in- 
terest In  Jet  aircraft  bolse  abatement.  On 
March  18,  1966,  Dr.  Donald  F.  Horning,  the 
President's  Special  Assistant  for  Science  and 
Technology,  proposed  a  sweeping  attack  on 
Jet  aircraft  noise,  thereby  confirming  the 
proposals  of  a  specif  White  House  panel 
which  had  previously  been  assigned  by  the 
President  to  study  the  Jet  noise  problem. 
Members  of  the  panel  were  drawn  from  the 
aircraft  industry,  the  airlines,  the  field  of 
land  use  planning,  and  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  Mr.  Hornig  said  the 
panel  study  was,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
"a  result  of  concern  over  the  environment  of 
our  people."  Significantly,  when  the  panel 
reported  to  the  President,  November  7, 
1965,  it  included  Jet  noise  among  those  things 
that  polluted  man's  environment.  Perhaps 
as  a  result  of  the  "urgent,  action  program," 
which  the  President  said  Is  needed  to  abate 
Jet  aircraft  noise,  other  noises  will  receive 
attention  as  well. 

If  we  are  to  lick  the  problem  of  aircraft 
and  general  noise  we  must  know  more  about 


what  It  is  and  how  it  can  harm  us.  a« 
the  20th  century  began,  Thomas  Edison 
warned  that  "As  city  noises  grow  greater  man 
may  eventually  be  born  deaf."  If  we  do  not 
heed  this  warning,  Just  that  may  happen. 

PROPOSED  TEMPORARY  INCREASE 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  CEILINQ 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prevloua 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day of  this  week  there  will  be  one  of 
the  most  critical  votes  of  this  session  of 
the  Congress,  that  is  the  vote  on  the  tem- 
porary Increase  in  the  public  debt  ceil- 
ing. It  is  simply  a  question  of  this  Con- 
gress facing  its  responsibilities  of  per- 
mitting the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
pay  for  bills  and  services  which  it  has  in- 
curred with  the  people  of  the  United 
States  or  on  behalf  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States. 

In  each  and  every  case  these  bills  are 
the  direct  result  of  appropriations  and 
programs  which  the  Congress  itself  has 
already  voted  in  the  past. 

Admittedly  there  always  seems  to  be 
confusion  as  to  just  what  the  public  debt 
ceiling  really  is  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
what  it  really  is  not. 

Among  the  things  that  the  debt  cell- 
ing cannot  do  is  to  cut  back  on  spending. 
The  votes  on  spending  as  eveiyone  knows 
are  made  when  we  vote  on  appropriations 
and  authorizations  for  programs. 

The  vote  on  this  temporary  debt  cell- 
ing has  nothing  to  do  with  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  It  does  have  to  do  with 
the  remaining,  already  Incurred  obliga- 
tions through  fiscal  year  1967. 

Another  thing  which  this  vote  defi- 
nitely is  not  is  that  it  Is  not  a  vote  on 
appropriations.  When  appropriations 
are  considered  then  they  can  be  voted  up 
or  down,  they  can  be  reduced  or  in- 
creased, whatever  the  desires  of  the  Con- 
gress may  be.  But  a  vote  against  a  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  temporary  debt  ceil- 
ing can  do  nothing  but  completely  dis- 
rupt the  orderly  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  because  it 
is  a  vote  against  paying  our  bills  as  they 
become  due. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Because  the  fol- 
lowing operations  will  be  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy in  the  next  several  weeks  If  the 
recommended  increase — and  it  is  a  very 
modest  increase  of  $6  billion,  which  was 
cut  by  $1  billion  from  the  original  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury—as I  say,  the  following  programs  will 
be  placed  in  jeopardy;  social  security 
payments;  disability  insurance  benefits; 
veterans'  pensions;  retirement  pay  to 
.  military  and  civilian  personnel.  In  these 
categories  alone  it  is  estimated  that 
something  like  25  million  people  would 
be  affected  and  there  are  other  millions 
of  people  who  might  possibly  be  affected. 
These  would  include  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  tax  refunds,  people  drawing 
salaries  from  the  Federal  Government, 
public  assistance  payments,  payments 
under  the  medicare  program,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  payments  to  fanners 
under  the  various  agricultural  programs 
approved  by  Congress,  payments  to  Gov- 
ernment contractors  for  supplies  and 
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gervices  including  the  construction  of 
military  and  civilian  bases  throughout 
tliis  country  and  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
understand  why  anyone  could  consider  a 
vote  against  this  proposal  as  fiscal 
responsibility.  Certainly  this  is  not  a 
partisan  matter.  The  one  thing  we  all 
know  is  that  a  vote  against  passing  our 
bills  is  the  height  of  fiscal  irresponsibility. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sat  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  a  good 
many  years  and  I  sat  there  throughout 
the  8  yesurs  of  President  Eisenhower's  ad- 
ministration. In  most  of  those  years  we 
had  similar  requests  for  increasing  the 
temporary  debt  ceiling  on  top  of  the 
permanent  debt  ceiling  of  $285  billion 
now. 

We  had  a  request  in  1953,  the  first  year 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration,  where 
we  had  substantial  bipartisan  support. 
After  that  throughout  the  Elsenhower 
years  there  was  always  bipartisan  sup- 
port. There  were  requests  in  1953, 
1954,  1955,  1956,  1958,  1959.  and  1960. 
And  in  each  one  of  these  years  the 
Democratic  Congress  gave  full  support  to 
President  Eisenhower  when  he  found  it 
necessary  to  come  here  and  ask  that  the 
permanent  ceiling  be  temporarily  in- 
creased. 

We  face  exactly  the  same  situation  to- 
day. And  just  as  it  would  have  been 
Irresponsible  for  us  to  vote  against  it 
then,  it  is  equally  irresponsible  for  us  to 
consider  voting  against  it  now  for  the 
very  same  reasons  and  arguments  our 
Republican  colleagues  used  to  secure 
passage  of  President  Eisenhower's  re- 
quests. 

There  are  some  people  who  want  to 
consider  a  different  way  of  calculating 
the  budget.  There  are  some  people  who 
want  to  debate  the  proposition  of  the 
participating  certificates— a  measure 
which  was  debated  here  at  some  length 
in  the  89th  Congress. 

There  are  other  people  who  want  to 
also  Increase  the  amount  of  interest  the 
Government  can  pay  on  part  of  its  out- 
standing long-term  obligations. 

There  are  others  who  would  like  to  dis- 
band some  if  not  most  of  the  programs 
calling  for  the  current  expenditures  of 
these  funds.  That  is  their  prerogative, 
but  let  me  say  to  them  that  defeat  of  the 
debt  ceiling  increase  does  not  do  that. 

But  the  facts  are  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  necessity  of  paying  for 
goods,  services,  and  programs  voted  in 
past  appropriations,  just  as  we  were  In 
1953  and  in  the  other  years  I  have  Just 
now  mentioned.  And  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  no  discretion  whatso- 
ever in  these  measures.  He  must  pay  for 
them. 

Let  me  just  take  a  minute  to  show 
you  the  very  dangerous  position  that  the 
Treasury  is  in  now. 

The  Treasury  last  May  asked  for  a 
debt  ceiling  increase  to  $332  billion.  The 
Congress  voted  $330  billion. 

Now  what  the  Government  likes  to 
have  or  the  Congress  likes  to  have  is 
enough  leeway  there  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  pressed  right  up  to 
the  very  brink  of  that  ceiling,  as  hap- 
pened, incidentally,  back  in  President 
Elsenhower's  administration. 

Right  at  the  present  time  let  me  show 
you  how  close  the  figures  are. 


The  ceiling  presently  on  the  debt  has 
dangerously  reduced  the  cash  balance 
the  Treasury  keeps  on  hand.  The  figure 
of  $4  billion  is  generally  considered  a 
prudent  amount  for  this  purpose.  And 
at  the  end  of  December  1966  the  actual 
level  of  the  debt  was  $329.5  bUllon— just 
one-half  billion  under  the  ceiling.  At 
that  time  there  was  on  hand  In 
the  Treasury  a  cash  balance  of  $4.5  bil- 
Uon. 

By  January  15 — ^just  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago— the  debt  had  reached  $329.8  bU- 
lion— $200  million  short  of  the  limit,  and 
the  cash  balance  was  $2.6  billion. 

By  January  18  the  debt  subject  to 
limit  had  reached  $329,925  million— just 
$75  million  short  of  the  limit  and  the 
operating  balance  that  day  was  $2.6  bil- 
Uon. 

This  cash  balance  will  drop  steadily 
during  February  unless  the  United  States 
is  allowed  to  borrow  additional  funds, 
and  by  the  end  of  February  it  will  be 
exhausted. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  should 
be  clear  that  a  vote  against  this  measure 
Is  a  vote  against  the  best  Interests  of  our 
Nation's  financial  stability. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  vote  for  econ- 
omy and  it  Is  certainly  not  a  vote  for 
good  msuiagement  or  good  government. 
It  is  quite  the  reverse. 
Now  there  will  be  ample  time  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress  to  study  every 
appropriation  brought  before  the  Con- 
gress; to  study  the  means  of  financing 
these  appropriations;  to  study  the  tax 
measures  if  they  are  required;  to  study 
the  so-called  participating  certificates; 
and  to  study  Interest  rates  and  whatever 
else  may  be  considered. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  in  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  these  studies  are 
moving  apace.  Certainly  to  fail  to  give 
this  authority  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  at  this  time  would  be  the 
height  of  irresponsibility.  It  is  an 
emergency  situation  requiring  action 
before  the  end  of  February. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some  other  fig- 
ures here  that  I  would  like  to  incorpo- 
rate with  my  remarks  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  these  figures  in 
tabular  form. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
faced  this  week  with  one  of  the  most 
critical  votes  of  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. That  is.  a  vote  on  a  temporary 
increase  In  the  public  debt  ceiling.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  this  Congress 
facing  its  responsibility  of  permitting  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  bills 
for  goods  and  services  which  have  al- 
ready been  incurred.  In  each  and  every 
case  these  bills  are  the  direct  result  of 
appropriations  and  programs  which  the 
Congress  has  voted.  Admittedly,  there 
always  seems  to  be  confusion  as  to  just 
what  the  public  debt  celling  really  Is,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  what  it  really  is 
not. 

Among  the  things  that  a  debt  celling 
cannot  do  Is  to  cut  back  on  spending. 
The  vote  on  spending,  as  everyone  should 
know.  Is  made  when  we  vote  on  appro- 


priations and  programs.  The  vote  on 
this  temporary  Increase  tn  the  ceiling 
has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  period  remaining  through 
this  fiscal  year— to  June  30,  1967. 

Another  thing  that  this  vote  is  defi- 
nitely not  is  that  it  is  not  a  vote  on  ap- 
propriations, which  we  all  know  is  what 
really  causes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  incur  bills  for  goods  and  services. 
These  appropriations  have  long  since 
been  voted  by  the  Congress.  We  are  now 
simply  facing  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  will  permit  the  Secretary  to 
honor  the  bills  which  are  being  submitted 
to  him.  To  vote  against  this  temporary 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  vmder  these 
circumstances  can  be  nothing  else  but 
a  completely  irresponsible  act  on  our 
part.  It  wlU  fool  no  knowledgeable  per- 
son. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  just  what 
might  result  if  we  refuse  to,  in  effect, 
extend  the  Secretary's  line  of  credit.  In 
a  way  it  is  not  appreciably  different  than 
each  of  us  as  heads  of  families  when  we 
have  bought  goods  and  services  and  come 
to  that  day  when  we  receive  our  bills  for 
them.  The  Secretary,  if  he  is  not  given 
this  additional  authority,  can  only  do  one 
thing — he  can  only  forgo  the  payments 
for  some  goods  and  services,  or  at  best, 
stretch  them  out.  Just  as  in  our  own 
personal  situation,  any  deferral  of  our 
payments  simply  means  that  if  we  are  to 
retain  our  credit  standing,  we  are  Just 
putting  off  the  day  of  reckoning.  The 
bills  have  to  be  paid  sooner  or  later  If 
we  are  to  maintain  our  credit. 

Let  us  Just  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
bills  which  the  Secretary — as  we  all 
know,  due  to  majority  votes  of  the  Con- 
gress— is  faced  with  each  day,  each  week, 
and  each  month.  Among  the  broad  cate- 
gories of  payments  that  may  be  placed 
in  jeopardy  are  the  following:  social 
security  and  disability  insurance  benefits, 
veterans  pensions  and  retirement  pay  of 
miUtary  and  civilian  persormel.  Alto- 
gether, in  these  three  broad  categories 
there  are  25  million  people  that  would 
be  affected.  And  then  there  are  other 
millions  of  people  who  would  possibly  be 
affected,  such  £is  those  receiving  tax  re- 
funds, Federal  salaries,  public  assistance 
payments,  payments  under  the  medicare 
program,  unemployment  benefits,  pay- 
ments to  farmers  under  our  various  agri- 
cultural programs,  payments  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  for  supplies,  services  and 
construction  for  both  miUtary  and  civil- 
ian purposes,  and  on  and  on. 

I  for  one  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
how  anyone  wants  to  put  themselves  in  a 
position  of  saying  to  anyone  of  the  people 
in  these  many  categories  that  while  it 
is  true  the  Congress  has  voted  these  pro- 
grams and  voted  to  pay  for  these  goods 
and  services,  we  are  sorry,  we  do  not  have 
the  credit  with  which  to  pay  them  and 
therefore,  at  the  very  least,  you  will  have 
to  wait  a  while  to  receive  payments  and 
benefits  which  are  due  you. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  If  he  does  not  receive  ad- 
ditional borrowing  authority  by  the  end 
of  February,  the  Treasury  Department's 
cash  will  be  exhausted.  It  does  not  take 
any  explanation  to  anyone  to  realize  how 
disastrous  this  would  be  to  the  millions 
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of  people  In  this  country,  to  the  stock 
market,  and  to  the  economy,  not  only 
because  of  domestic  repercussions  but  be- 
cause of  international  repercussions. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  to  maintain  our  Govern- 
ment's credit  so  that  it  may  make  prompt 
payment  of  financial  obligations  which 
have  already  been  incurred. 

To  those  who  would  wish  to  debate  the 
philosophy  of  the  budget,  the  accounts 
which  should  or  should  not  be  included 
imder  the  debt  ceiling,  our  budgetai-y 
processes,  the  participation  certificates, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  complex  and  con- 
troversial items,  I  say:  There  will  be 
opportunity  for  this  in  the  coming 
months.  The  fiscal  1968  budget  presen- 
tation will  permit  full  opportunity  for 
such  debate. 

Now,  what  brings  about  the  need  for 
this  speedy  action?  Why  is  it  that  we 
must  hasten  to  grant  the  Treasury  this 
authority? 

The  request  of  the  Treasury  last  May 
was  for  a  debt  ceiling  of  $332  billion.  A 
total  of  $330  billion  was  voted  by  the 
Congress.  The  Treasury  figure  was  pred- 
icated upon  a  projected  budget  deficit  of 
$1.8  billion  for  fliscal  year  1967.  That 
projection  was  inaccurate.  Principally 
because  of  greater  costs  in  Vietnam,  It 
can  now  be  seen  that  the  budget  deficit 
for  this  fiscal  year  will  be  $9.7  billion — 
not  the  $1.8  billion  estimated  10  months 
ago.  It  can  {dso  be  seen  today  that  the 
total  administrative  budget  outlay  for 
this  fiscal  year  will  be  $126.7  bilUon, 
compared  with  the  January  estimate  of 
$112.8  billion.  The  difference  is  $13.9 
billion— and  of  this,  $9.1  billion  repre- 
sents larger  defense  expenditures  in  Viet- 
nam; half  a  billion  dollars  represents 
larger  defense  expenditures  other  than 
Vietnam,  and  about  $3  billion  refiects  the 
interest  costs  to  the  Government  which 
have  come  about  due  to  the  tight  money 
markets.  This  same  tight  money  situ- 
ation has  also  impeded  the  sale  of  some 
of  the  Government's  financial  assets. 

While  it  is  true  that  tax  revenues  have 
been  imderestimated,  along  with  outlays, 
they  are  not  enough  to  cover  the  gap. 
The  January  revenue  estimate  was  for 
$111  billion.  They  are  now  expected  to 
reach  $117  billion.  But  no  matter  how 
one  cuts  the  income  and  outgo  there  Is 
still  a  budget  deficit  this  year  of  the  $9.7 
billion  which  I  spelled  out  earlier. 

The  ceiling  presently  on  the  debt  has 
dangerously  reduced  the  cash  balance  the 
Treasury  keeps  on  hand.  The  figure  of 
$4  billion  is  generally  considered  a  pru- 
dent amoimt  for  this  purpose.  And  at 
the  end  of  December  1966  the  actual  level 
of  the  debt  was  $329.5  bUlion — just  one- 
half  billion  under  the  ceiling.  At  that 
time  there  was  on  hand  in  the  Treasury 
a  cash  balance  of  $4.5  billion. 

By  January  15,  the  debt  had  reached 
$329.8  billion — two  hundred  million  short 
of  the  limit,  and  the  cash  balance  was 
$2.6  bilUon. 

By  January  18,  the  debt  subject  to 
limit  had  reached  $329,925  million— just 
$75  million  short  of  the  limit  and  the 
operating  balance  that  day  was  $2.5 
billion. 

This  cash  balance  will  drop  steadily 
during  February  imless  the  United  States 
is  aUowed  to  borrow  additional  funds. 


and  by  the  end  of  February  it  will  be 
exhausted. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  should 
be  clear  that  a  vote  ajainst  this  measure 
is  a  vote  against  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation's  financial  stability.  It  is  not  a 
vote  for  economy  and  it  is  not  a  vote  for 
good  management.  It  is  quite  the  re- 
verse. There  is  only  one  way,  at  this 
juncture,  to  assure  that  our  Nation  will 
pay  its  bills  promptly  as  they  come  due — 
to  avoid  damage  to  our  national  credit 
and  to  our  ability  as  a  nation  to  carry 
on  our  financial  affairs  in  an  orderly 
way — to  obviate  the  disruption  and 
frustrations  in  the  lives  of  those  who  are 
depending  upon  our  Qovernment  to  meet 
its  obligations  on  time — and  that  is  to 
pass  this  bill  without  change — and  pass 
it  quickly. 

By  all  means,  let  us  have  economy — 
but  let  it  be  responsible  economy.  Let  us 
achieve  our  economies  in  the  process  of 
appropriating,  not  in  the  false  method 
of  hurting  our  national  credit  by  refusing 
our  Government  the  authority  it  urgently 
needs  right  now  to  borrow  to  meet  its 
debts. 

And  by  all  means  let  us  consider  new 
arrangements  for  the  debt  levels  of  the 
future — whether,  for  example,  exten- 
sions of  the  temporary  debt  level  from 
time  to  time  should  be  abandoned  and 
that  the  permanent  limit — now  set  at 
$285  billion — should  be  changed.  But 
let  us  consider  and  infestigate  such  mat- 
ters as  this  during  a  period  in  which 
there  will  be  time  to  do  a  proper  job  of 
it — time  to  do  it  adequately,  and  with 
full  legislative  procesi 

Today,  we  do  not  have  that  time.  To- 
day, we  must  act  to  prevent  the  damage 
which  can  occur  if  we  do  not  act.  Today 
is  not  the  day  on  which  we  can  afford 
the  deliberate  handling  of  the  broad  and 
complex  processes  involved  in  changing 
the  character  of  the  debt  limit  or  the 
method  of  presenting  the  budget  or  the 
items  which  should  be  included  under 
the  debt  limitation.  These  are  matters 
which  deserve  close,  complete  examina- 
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tion  and  study  of  all  of  the  consequences 
which  would  result  in  change. 

We  know  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  ask  the  Congress  this 
spring  to  extend  the  temporary  debt 
limit  at  least  through  the  end  of  the  next 
fiscal  year.  At  that  time  there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  for  consideration  of 
all  these  problems. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  with 
one  problem : 

Today  we  must  choose  whether  to  re- 
fuse to  pass  this  bill,  and  be  responsible 
for  the  disruption  and  frustration  which 
can  result  from  that  refusal — or  whether 
we  will  maintain  the  credit  of  our  Gov- 
ernment by  passing  the  bill,  allowing  the 
prompt  payment  of  our  outstanding  obli- 
gations — allowing  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  Goverxunent's  trust  funda— 
and  allowing  the  payment  of  the  bills 
incurred  in  good  faith  for  programs 
operating  with  appropriated  moneys. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter  which 
we  have  before  us.  It  is  a  matter  which 
involves  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
States  and  of  all  Americans — Democratic 
and  Republican  alike. 

I  urge  the  prompt  passage  of  this 
measure. 

HISTORT    OF    VOTE    ON    DEBT    LIMIT    FROU    19S3 
TRROtTGH    1966 

Except  for  1953,  debt  limit  votes  have 
always  received  strong  Democratic  sup- 
port— during  the  1950's  bipartisan  sup- 
port. Contrariwise,  during  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations  debt  limit 
increase  votes  have  suffered  Republican 
obstructionism.  Significantly,  even  in 
1958,  in  peacetime,  when  a  deficit  in  ex- 
cess of  $12  billion  was  realized.  Demo- 
crats supported  two  debt  limit  Increases. 
If  the  Republicans  attempt  to  distinguish 
the  1950's  from  the  present,  they  need 
only  be  reminded  of  1958 — the  largest 
deficit  in  history.  And  the  three  In- 
creases obtained  in  1958  and  1959  all 
came  within  a  period  of  18  months. 

The  House  votes  on  debt  limit  In- 
creases from  1953  through  1966  are  at- 
tached : 
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Year 


1953  (July  .31)1 . 

1954>...  . 

195.5  (June  JT)'. .     

1956  (June  .'1' , 

1957-       - -.1 

1958  (first  increase  Jan.  231<„, . 
2d  increase  (Aug.  6)' 


1959- 


Iflfi0(.lune8)'--- 

19fM'..  -  

1962  (1st  Increase  Feb.  20)  '. 

2d  Increase  (June  14) 

19(a  (1st  Increase) 

2d  increase 

31  increise _ 

IWA  (June  18) .  - -  - 

1965 .- 

1966 -   


Amount 


«J75to$290 

$2»1  itemjKjrary) 

*281  (extension) -- 

*278  (reduction) 

No  increase - 

$280  (temporary)... 

$28.3  (permanent) 

$288  (temporary). 

<2'<5  (periMiinent) -.. 

■<2<'5  (temporiiry). 

*2l'.'t  (riernianent) 

*'29K  (teniporary)  - 

raoo -..  

?308  (with  sliding  scale). 

$309. 

$309  (renewal) 

$315-        

$324  (temporary)  

$.'i2s  (teiuponiry)   __ 

$330.       


Total 


Yeas      Nays 


239 
193 

267 


328 
286 

256 

223 
231 
251 
211 
213 
221 
187 
203 
229 

loi) 


158 
31 
56 

(») 


71 
109 

117 

174 
148 
144 

192 
204 
175 
179 
182 
165 
165 


Republicans 


Yeas 


169 

(') 
133 

(»; 


142 
120 

88 

83 
40 
60 
9 
1 
2 
0 
0 
6 
1 


Nays 


33 


(') 
1 

(') 


13 


42 
65 

48 

60 
113 

98 
153 
172 
158 
147 
154 
122 
121 


Democrats 


Yeas 


134 

(») 


186 
166 

168 

140 
191 
191 
202 
212 
219 
1S7 
203 
223 
198 


.Vays 


125 


I') 


29 
44 


lU 

35 
4« 
38 
32 
17 
32 
2S 
43 
44 


1  Rill  (lies  in  Senate  Finance  Pomniittee  an'l  Tresvsury  had  to  monetise  $500,000,000  of  "free"  Rold  to  Ret  through  the 
year.  Chairman  Mills  nioveil  to  recommit  to  make  the  proposed  increase  to  $290  liillion  only  temporary.  Motion 
was  defeate'l,  173  to  225  (navs— 203  Kepulilicatis,  21  Democrats:  yeas— Republicans  0,  Democrats  173). 

'  19.53  bill  amended  by  Se'mtfe  Finance  Committee,  passed  in  Senate  by  voice  vote,  and  House  concurred  in  the 
amendment  by  the  above  voU. 

»  Standing  vote. 

*  l'a.<;sed  .'^enate  by  voice  vote. 

*  Voice  vote  in  both  House  ^nd  Senate. 
'  Passed  Senate  57-20.  i 
'  Bi''  included  a  corporate  aid  excise  tar  measure.    It  passed  the  Senate  39-26. 
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pSIAILED   ANALYSIS   OF    1958-59    VOTES    ON    DEBT 
LIMIT  IN  THE  HOUSE 

Republicans:  21  Republicans  now 
serving  in  the  90th  Congress  supported 
debt  limit  increases  in  1958  and 
1959.  They  are:  Rhodes,  Mailliard, 
Tkagtje,  Wilson,  Younger,  Hosmer, 
Arends,  Halleck,  Bates,  Chamberlain, 
PoRD,  Curtis,   Dwyer,   Frelinghuysen, 

WiDNALL,  AYRES,  BoLTON,  BELCHER,  COR- 

BBTT,     Fulton     of     Pennsylvania,     and 
Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

However,  18  of  the  above  voted  against 
the  debt  limit  increases  in  1965  and  1966. 
The  other  three — Teague,  Frelinghuy- 
sen, and  Broyhill — voted  for  the  debt 
limit  in  1965  but  against  it  in  1966. 

Democrats:  69  Democrats  now  serving 
in  the  90th  Congress  voted  for  debt  limit 
increases  in  both  1958  and  1959.  Sixty- 
five  of  them  voted  favorably  in  1965  and 
1966.  The  exceptions  w6re  Representa- 
tives Gathings  and  Fisher  who  voted 
nay  in  both  1965  and  1966;  Representa- 
tive Natcher  voted  nay  in  1965  and  Rep- 
resentative Poage  voted  nay  in  1966. 
ncERPTS  from  speeches  made  by  refdblicans 

IN   THE    19S0'S    advocating    SUPPORT   OF   THE 
DEBT  LIMIT  INCREASES 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
104,  part  12,  page  16238,  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin  said: 

Let  me  remind  those  of  my  friends  who 
say  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  refuse  to  In- 
crease the  debt  limit — if  you  want  to  put  In 
Jeopardy  the  credit  of  the  United  States  of 
kmeTica,  then  that  is  the  way  to  do  it.  I  fear 
for  all  of  us  and  all  of  our  people  when  I  con- 
template the  tragedy  that  will  follow  from 
lack  of  confidence  In  the  credit  and  integrity 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause when  that  day  comes  there  will  not  be 
a  bank  in  the  United  States  that  will  be 
worthy  of  its  name  and  there  will  not  be  an 
Insurance  company  or  an  Insurance  policy 
worthy  of  Its  name,  and  your  whole  system 
of  Government  will  go  down  with  it — make 
no  mistake  about  that. 

In  1953,  Secretary  George  Humphrey 
said  that  if  the  Government  was  unable 
to  pay  its  bills  he  believed  it  would  "cause 
near  panic." 
In  1953,  Mr.  Halleck,  of  Indiana,  said: 
If  it  were  not  for  the  expenses  of  the  Ko- 
rean War  and  the  cold  war  that  fronts  us,  we 
would  not  be  facing  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  .  .  .  [The  debt  limit  Is 
not)  some  sort  of  magic  formula  that  keeps 
expenditures  down.  (Source  of  Humphrey 
and  Halleck:  Congressional  Quarterly,  p. 
408.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  McCORMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
delay  in  passing  a  temporary  debt  ceiling 
increase  would  be  wholly  and  completely 
fiscally  irresponsible. 

By  failing  to  act,  we  are  saying  in 
effect  that  our  Government  cannot  bor- 
row money  to  pay  for  the  very  programs 
that  the  Congress  has  already  authorized 
by  enactment  into  law  of  such  programs. 

I  understand  that  our  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
is  going  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  including  partici- 
pation certificates  in  the  debt  celling. 


This  is  something  that  never  took  place 
under  the  administration  of  former 
President  Eisenhower. 

Between  1954  and  1960  there  was 
$3,200  million  worth  sold.  They  were 
then  called  certificates  of  interest  but 
the  principle  is  the  same.  These  certifi- 
cates represented  the  pooled  loans  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
The  Bsrmes  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  established  ac- 
counting procedures  of  at  least  the  last 
12  years,  and  the  only  effect  of  it  would 
be — and  it  would  be  a  political  effect — 
that  the  administrative  deficit  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  this  and  the  next  fiscal 
years  would  be  greater  than  the  admin- 
istrative deficit  of  former  President 
Eisenhower  when  he  had  a  deficit  of 
more  than  $12  billion. 

Under  the  Eisenhower  administration 
there  were  sales  of  certificates  of  inter- 
est, and  our  Republican  friends  did  not 
then  undertake  to  include  them  in  the 
debt.  To  say  the  least,  it  would  be  a 
strange  situation  if  such  an  amendment, 
motion  for  recommittal,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  from  a  parliamentary  angle, 
should  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes].  Nothing  was 
said  about  such  a  proposal  during  the 
8  years  of  the  Republican  administra- 
tion. It  seems  a  little  more  than  a 
coincidence  that  it  has  now  developed 
at  this  time. 

I  remember  an  occasion  when  the  late 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  and  I  were  at  the 
White  House  with  former  President  Ei- 
senhower. We  both  admired  him  very 
much  and  considered  ourselves  his  very 
close  friends.  He  made  some  comment 
about  the  problem  of  the  sale  of  certifi- 
cates of  interest,  and  we  said,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  need  not  worry  about  that.  So 
far  as  the  Democratic  leadership  is  con- 
cerned, there  will  be  no  disturbance  on 
our  side.  We  will  support  you  if  there  is 
any  fight.  Any  effort  along  that  line 
will  be  dissipated  very  quickly." 

On  eight  occasions,  there  were  increases 
In  the  debt  ceiling  during  President 
Eisenhower's  8  years.  Six  of  the  8  years 
the  Democratic  Party  was  in  control  of 
the  House.  We  supported  those  in- 
creases. We  had  to  or  they  would  not 
have  passed.  President  Eisenhower  had 
no  difficulty  at  all  with  the  Democratic 
leadership  and  Members  in  that  respect. 
We  cooperated  with  him.  We  knew  that 
fiscal  responsibility  required  that  it  be 
done. 

Expressing  myself  mildly  on  this  oc- 
casion, it  does  seem  strange  to  me,  to 
say  the  least,  if  the  information  is  cor- 
rect that  I  have  received  about  a  motion 
to  recommit  or  another  motion  in  one 
form  or  another,  that  it  would  come 
after  we  Democrats  had  supported  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  the  same  proposition 
during  the  8  years  of  his  administration. 
We  supported  him  on  every  one  of  the 
increases  in  the  debt  ceiling  that  he 
found  necessary  during  that  period. 

I  notice  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  rising.  I  hope  during  his  re- 
marks he  will  state  why,  during  the  8 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
they  accepted  the  principle  of  participat- 
ing certificates  not  being  under  the  debt 


ceiling.  This  was  right  then.  I  wonder 
why  they  think  it  should  be  treated  dif- 
ferently now? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  shield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  The  com- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  speaker 
we  will  respond  to  in  detail  on  Wednes- 
day when  the  legislation  is  programed. 
I  am  rather  interested  that  this  special 
order  would  be  taken  by  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  2  days 
before  tills  issue  is  due  to  come  up. 

I  suspect  that  there  is  some  concern 
or  apprehension  among  the  leadership 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  This  does 
interest  me.  After  all,  this  is  a  proposal 
for  the  Increase  of  the  debt  limitation  to 
$337  billion  by  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  there  is  still  a  majority, 
and  if  the  Democrats  as  a  whole  will  sup- 
port their  administration,  there  will  not 
be  any  need  or  necessity  for  any  help  or 
assistance  from  those  of  us  on  this  side. 

Mr.  McCJORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  think  that  his  own 
pa,rty  has  no  responsibility,  and  also 
Republican  Members  aside  from  that  of 
his  party? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  respond  to  that,  if  I  may. 

In  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  the  Re- 
publicans under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
offered  amendments  that  were  construc- 
tive, that  would  have  helped  to  achieve 
some  truth  in  budgeting.  If  those 
amendments  had  been  approved,  there 
would  not  be  any  potential  disagreement 
on  the  floor  of  the .  House  here  on 
Wednesday. 

Those  amendments  were  constructive. 
First,  they  would  have  included  partici- 
pation certificates  in  the  debt  limitation, 
and  the  debt  figure  would  have  gone 
from  $336  billion  to  $339  billion.  Sec- 
ond, the  amendments  would  have 
raised  the  antique,  antiquated,  outmoded 
interest  ceiling  on  the  long  term  full 
faith  and  credit  obligations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

The  4 1/4 -percent  limitation  on  interest 
is  not  a  sound  proposition  at  the  present 
time.  With  the  Federal  Government,  in 
these  full  faith  and  credit  obligations, 
paying  indirectly  through  the  participat- 
ing certificate  method  about  5.5  percent 
in  interest,  it  makes  sense  to  us  to  raise 
or  lift  this  ceiling  so  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  borrow  money  more  cheaply 
under  the  traditional  method  rather  than 
by  this  new  or  unique  method  that  has 
been  used  in  the  last  12  months. 

Our  amendments,  or  the  Byrnes 
amendments  in  the  committee,  were 
sound.  They  would  have  provided  a 
cheaper  way  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  money.  Also  they  would 
have  provided  for  some  truth  in  budg- 
eting.   These  participating   certificates 
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are  obligations  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
As  obligations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, they  should  be  included  in  the 
national  debt.  That  is  all  we  seek  to 
achieve  in  that  particular  aspect  of  the 
Byrnes  amendments. 

Mr.  McCXJRMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BCXKSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend  from  Michigan  has  not  answered 
the  question  I  asked.  He  talks  about 
truth  in  budget,  and  that  these  should  be 
Included  in  the  national  debt,  whether 
they  are  called  certificates  of  interest  or 
participation  certificates. 

Under  President  Eisenhower,  we  Dem- 
ocrats never  undertook  to  disturb  this. 
I  saw  no  effort  from  the  Republican  side 
to  take  a  position  contrary  to  that  taken 
by  President  Eisenhower.  We  Demo- 
crats were  very  happy  that  was  so,  be- 
cause we  were  supporting  the  President 
in  a  fiscally  responsible  way. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
avoided,  by  some  very  beautiful  words, 
answering  the  question  that  I  asked  of 
him,  as  to  why  they  are  doing  this  now 
when  they  did  not  attempt  to  do  it  dur- 
ing the  particular  years  of  President 
Eisenhower's  administration. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in  just 
a  moment,  but  now  I  would  like  to  elabo- 
rate on  what  the  distinguished  Speaker 
said. 

It  seems  to  me  from  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  said,  that  unless 
the  majority  subscribes  to  his  approach 
to  two  controversial  matters;  namely,  the 
participation  certificates  and  the  interest 
rates  on  a  certain  amount  of  long-term 
Government  obligations,  the  gentleman 
feels  neither  he  nor  his  party  has  any 
responsibility  insofar  as  the  already  due 
and  owing  obligations  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  sure  concerned.  I 
submit  that  Is  not  exactly  a  responsible 
position. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  respectfully  disagree  with  my  friend 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  expect  the  gen- 
tleman to  do  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  These  are 
constructive  amendments. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Excuse  me.  I  did  not 
attempt  to  debate  the  merits  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendments.  I  reserve  Judg- 
ment on  those,  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
are  constructive.  As  he  knows,  President 
Johnson  has  agreed  to  set  up  a  commis- 
sion to  study  this  proposition. 

I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman,  not  hav- 
ing had  his  way  on  these  particular 
amendments  now  he  would  oppose  the 
whole  proposition,  which  Involves  noth- 
ing less  than  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  has  not  heard  me 
say  here  today  whether  I  will  or  will 
not  vote  for  the  proposition  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  final 
passage.  I  am  reserving  judgment  on 
that  at  the  present  time. 

I  believe  It  Is  Important  to  point  out. 


in  the  discussion  with  the  distinguished 
Speaker,  there  is  a  difference  between 
certificates  of  interest  and  participation 
certificates.  The  participation  certifi- 
cates reqiiired  specific  authorizing  legis- 
lation last  year.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  knows  of  the  great  controversy 
that  took  place  in  the  House  last  year 
when  the  administration  recommended 
this  unique  new  approach  for  the  sale 
of  an  interest  in  Federal  assets.  This 
approach  required  specific  legislation.  It 
was  narrowly  put  through  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Now,  there  was  no  authorizing  legis- 
lation required  for  what  the  Speaker 
calls  certificates  of  interest.  Apparently 
that  was  on  the  statute  books  during  the 
time  of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
There  did  not  have  to  be  any  new  legis- 
lation to  authorize  such  transactions. 

So  there  is  a  difference  between  a 
certificate  of  interest  and  a  participa- 
tion sales  certificate. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  those  par- 
ticipation certificates — the  aggregate — 
ought  to  be  included  In  the  national  debt 
and  covered  by  the  debt  limitation. 
They  are  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Unfortimately  the  Treasury, 
when  it  sells  these  participation  certifi- 
cates, has  to  pay  a  higher  interest  rate  to 
the  purchaser  than  it  would  pay  if  it  sold 
normal  Federal  obligations  with  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment involved. 

We  believe  it  is  wrong  that  the  tax- 
payers of  this  coimtry  should  have  to  pay 
an  additional  price  because  of  higher  In- 
terest rates  on  the  participation  certifi- 
cates, a  greater  cost  than  for  the  regular 
and  normal  debt  management  operations 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  are  willing  to  give  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  the  authority  to  sell 
up  to  $6  billion  worth  of  these  obliga- 
tions at  a  better  or  cheaper  price  than 
through  participation  certificates.  This 
makes  good  sense.  I  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman, and  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  will  realize  we  are  trj^ng  to 
help  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  we 
are  not  trying  to  hurt  him.  We  are  try- 
ing to  act  responsibly  in  fiscal  affairs  and 
not  irresponsibly. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  debate  is  a  little  premature.  I 
am  sure  we  will  hear  this  again  on 
Wednesday. 

I  will  point  out,  ts  the  distinguished 
Speaker  has,  that  no  such  conditions 
were  ever  imposed  by  the  Democratic  ma- 
jorities in  the  8  yean  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's administration. 

While  there  may  be  some  technical  dis- 
tinction between  int«rest  certificates  and 
participation  certificates,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  basic  principle  of  pooling  loans 
and  selling  certificates. 

The  question  of  participation  certifi- 
cates was  debated  in  this  chamber,  and 
that  was  approved. 

Certainly  this  Is  no  way  to  change  or 
to  amend  or  to  repeal  what  the  89th 
Congress  did  in  that  respect.  If  we  want 
to  do  that,  let  us  do  it  head  on.  Let  us 
have  a  bill  to  repeal  it,  and  make  this  a 
part  of  the  national  debt,  which  it  never 
has  been. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
having  acted,  having  reported  this  meas- 


vure  for  a  modest  increase  of  $6  billion— 
which  is  considerably  less  than  was  voted 
on  many  occasions  between  1953  and 
1960 — the  central  issue  is  whether  Con- 
gress is  going  to  face  up  to  its  responsi- 
bility to  meet  the  obligations  that  we 
voted,  and  pay  them  when  they  become 
due. 


HIGHWAY  PROGRAM  JEOPARDIZED 
BY  JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  a  Member  to  take  the 
floor  and  to  speak  out  when  he  feels  that 
actions  of  the  administration  are  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

On  November  23,  1966,  the  adminis- 
tration announced  an  immediate  cutback 
of  $700  million,  or  171/2  percent,  in  the 
Federal-aid  highway  construction  pro- 
gram. Actually,  the  cutback  amounts  to 
$1.1  billion,  or  25  percent  of  the  new 
construction  work  that  should  be  com- 
menced during  fiscal  year  1967  and  which 
the  highway  trust  fund  can  finance.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  this  cutback  is 
not  limited  to  the  Federal-aid  primary 
and  secondary  systems,  but  also  applies 
to  the  highly  important  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads,  and  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Program,  I  feel  compelled  to  voice 
my   strong   objection  to   this   cutback. 
The  Johnson  administration  is  fiagrantly 
violating    the    intention    of    Congress, 
which  is  written  into  the  law,  that  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  be  completed  on  sched- 
ule.   It   Is  Ignoring   the  congressional 
declaration  that  the  system's  primary 
importance  is  to  the  national  defense 
and  that  prompt  and  early  completion  of 
the  System  is  essential  to  the  national 
interest.    This  declaration  by  the  Con- 
gress has  more  urgency  today  than  it  did 
in  1956  when  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
We  are  now  engaged  in  a  war  half  way 
around  the   world   which  has  already 
claimed  more  American  lives  than  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  Mexican  War, 
and  the  Spanish-American  War  com- 
bined.   Not  only  is  there  no  end  to  this 
war  in  sight,  but  we  have  no  assurance 
that  it  will  not  grow  in  magnitude  and 
spread.    Good  highways,  and  particu- 
larly the  Interstate  System,  are  essential 
for  the  movement  and  logistical  support 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  the  defense  of 
this  Nation.    We  cannot  afford  to  sever 
or  permit  the  deterioration  of  our  most 
Important  transportation  lifeline  during 
such  critical  times. 

NATIONWIDE    CONCEEN    OVEE    EFFECTS    OF    THI 
CUTBACK 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's 
budget  shenanigans  in  cutting  back  the 
highway  construction  program  this  year 
by  $1.1  billion  is  highly  detrimental  to 
the  Nation  in  many  ways.  Essential 
transportation  arteries  that  are  needed 
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for  the  rapid  movement  of  people  and 
goods  in  the  defense  of  this  Nation  will 
not  be  built.  Safety  hazards  created  by 
obsolete  and  inadequate  roads  will  be 
perpetuated  at  the  expense  of  hundreds 
of  lives,  thousands  of  injuries,  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  property  damage  each 
year.  The  traveling  public  will  need- 
lessly be  forced  to  continue  to  endure 
congestion,  inconvenience,  and  increased 
travel  costs.  The  planned  and  financed 
highway  construction  programs  of  all  the 
States  have  been  suddenly  disrupted 
without  any  prior  warning.  The  States 
have  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
select  the  most  critical  and  highest  prior- 
ity projects  for  construction  that  could 
have  been  undertaken  within  the  fund- 
ing limitations  imposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. Plaimed  highway  construc- 
tion that  has  been  stopped  by  the  cut- 
l)8ck  will  be  more  expensive  to  build  in 
the  future.  Many  contractors,  who  in- 
creased their  facilities,  personnel,  and 
equipment  inventories  to  carry  out  the 
accelerated  highway  construction  pro- 
gram, in  reliance  upon  the  funding 
schedule  established  by  Congress,  will 
suffer  substantial  losses  in  carrying  un- 
productive, surplus  staffs  and  equipment. 
Much  contractors'  equipment,  purchased 
on  credit,  may  be  repossessed.  Some 
contractors  will  go  bankrupt.  Thou- 
sands of  highway  construction  workers 
will  be  discharged.  Highway  construc- 
tion material  and  equipment  manufac- 
turers and  suppliers  will  lose  one-fourth 
of  their  market.  And  the  economy  of 
many  States  will  be  seriously  hurt. 

The  administration's  cutback  in  high- 
way funds  is  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
highway  users  of  America.  Completion 
of  the  Interstate  System  is  being  delayed, 
and  highway  user  taxes  are  being  di- 
verted to  other  programs. 

This  budget-juggling  highway  cutback 
has  been  severely  criticized  during  the 
past  few  weeks  by  Members  of  Congress, 
Governors,  State  highway  departments, 
labor  unions,  contracting  and  engineer- 
ing firms,  many  associations,  and  by  con- 
cerned Americans  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  take  this  time  today  to  give  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  Johnson  administration's  ac- 
tion, and  what  we  may  reasonably  expect 
its  results  to  be. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    RECORD    OF    INCONSISTXNCT, 
ANOTHER    CREDIBILITT    CAP 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  the  President  who  spoke  so  strongly 
In  support  of  the  accelerated  highway 
construction  program  in  August  of  1964 
Is  the  same  President  who  stopped  25 
percent  of  the  program  in  November  of 
1966,  only  2  years  later.  Not  only  has 
he  already  taken  $1.1  billion  from  the 
program  this  year,  but  3  weeks  ago  he 
announced  that  he  is  considering  order- 
ing an  additional  $400  million  cutback 
during  fiscal  year  1967.  The  result  of 
such  action  would  be  catastrophic.  The 
Interest  and  safety  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  future  defense  of  the  Nation 
should  not  be  subordinated  to  the  plant- 
ing of  posies  along  the  highways,  waste- 
ful and  ineffective  poverty  programs,  and 
other  nonessential  programs  of  the 
CJreat  Society.  If  this  additional  $400 
million  cutback  is  ordered,  a  total  of  $1.5 


billion  would  be  taken  away  from  the 
construction  of  vitally  needed  highways 
this  fiscal  year.  We  carmot  afford  the 
luxury  of  these  other  programs  at  the 
expense  of  a  34-percent  reduction  in 
highway  construction,  which  is  already 
far  behind  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Let  us  look  at  the  President's  record. 
On  August  13,  1964,  on  the  occasion  of 
signing  into  law  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1964,  President  Johnson 
stated  emphatically: 

For  much  too  long,  the  man  who  owns  and 
drives  aja  automobUe  has  been  treated  like  a 
stepchUd.  We  require  him  to  pay  for  the 
highways  he  uses  and  we  require  him  to  pay 
In  advance.  We  divert  his  taxes  to  other  uses 
but  we  delay  the  building  of  the  roads  that 
he  deserves.  We  denounce  him  for  getting 
snarled  in  traffic  jams  not  of  his  own  making. 
We  complain  about  what  he  costs  us  but 
we  never  thank  him  for  what  he  adds  to  the 
worth  and  wealth  of  our  economy.  We 
could  not  get  along  without  him,  but  we 
often  talk  as  though  we  can't  live  with  htrn. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Bight  years  ago.  In  1956,  we  set  out  on  a 
16-year  program  to  catch  up  with  ourselves — 
catch  up  through  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  This  has  been  described  as  the  most 
ambitious  highway  program  since  the  days 
of  ancient  Bome.  It  was  my  privilege  then 
to  guide  that  program  to  passage  as  Senate 
Majority  Leader.  In  every  respect.  It  has  met 
our  hopes.  It  has  put  more  than  one  million 
Americans  to  work.  It  Is  already  saving 
3,000  lives  a  year  and,  by  1972,  It  will  be 
saving  8,000  lives  a  yesu-. 

It  Is  saving  dollars— ♦S  billion  In  user  bene- 
fits last  year;  $11  billion  a  year  8  years  from 
now;  and  the  program  Is  not  costing  the 
General  Fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
a  single  cent. 

■  •  •  •  • 

I  say  that  this  morning  because  I  want 
the  American  motorist  to  know  that  things 
aren't  so  bad  that  we  must  sell  off  our  public 
roads  to  the  highest  bidder  for  Uncle  Sam 
to  stay  liquid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  repeat 
that  last  sentence  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members: 

I  want  the  American  motorist  to  know 
that  things  aren't  so  bad  that  we  must  sell 
off  our  public  roads  to  the  highest  bidder 
for  Uncle  Sam  to  stay  liquid. 

The  same  President,  who  made  these 
comments  just  before  the  election  In  1964, 
2  years  later,  while  Congress  was  in  ad- 
journment and  after  the  election  of  1966, 
took  action  completely  to  the  contrary. 
He  is  treating  the  American  motorist 
like  a  stepchild.  He  is  diverting  high- 
way users'  taxes  to  other  uses.  He  is 
perpetrating  the  plight  of  the  motorist 
who  is  "snarled  in  traffic  jams  not  of  his 
own  making."  He  has  shown  utter  dis- 
regard for  the  fact  that  the  Interstate 
System  will  be  saving  8,000  lives  a  year 
upon  completion.  And,  evidently,  he  in- 
tends to  use  every  possible  budget  gim- 
mick for  "Uncle  Sam  to  stay  liquid," 
even  to  selling  off  our  public  roads  to 
the  highest  bidder  to  get  funds  for  Great 
Society  programs. 

Things  must,  thus,  "be  so  bad  that  we 
must  sell  off  our  public  roads  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  Uncle  Sam  to  stay 
liquid,"  If  we  come  to  the  only  logical 
conclusion  from  the  President's  1964 
statement. 

The  President's  decision  to  treat  the 
highway  construction  program  as  a  sec- 
ond-rate,   low-priority,    stepchild   pro- 


gram was  made  clearly  evident  on  No- 
vember 29,  1966,  when  he  stated: 

We  would  rather  postpone  the  construc- 
tion of  an  office  building  or  stretch  out  the 
completion  of  a  six-lane  super-highway  than 
to  stop  the  momentvmi  of  our  great  programs 
for  the  people  that  hold  out  a  promise  of 
hope  and  opportunity  to  so  many. 

The  administration's  downgrading  of 
the  highway  construction  program  was 
even  more  apparent  when  the  President 
announced  on  January  17  that  he  was 
considering  a  further  $400  million  re- 
duction in  Federal-aid  highway  con- 
struction fimds  this  year. 

I  ask  the  President:  What  opportunity 
or  promise  of  hope  have  you  given  by 
the  cutback  to  the  thousands  of  people 
in  the  construction  industry  who  will 
become  unemployed  and  to  the  contrac- 
tors who  will  become  bankrupted?  What 
better  program  is  there  to  help  the  peo- 
ple than  to  construct  their  highways  sis 
early  as  possible  and  save  8,000  lives  a 
year?  Are  rent  supplements,  beautl- 
fication,  and  25  percent  more  for  poverty 
squandering  more  important  to  oiu-  de- 
fense, the  national  economy,  and  the  fi- 
ber of  our  society  than  our  transporta- 
tion lifelines  and  the  saving  of  lives? 
Does  the  highway  beautiflcation  pro- 
gram, for  which  you  have  requested  $380 
million  additional  obligational  authority 
this  year,  hold  out  more  promise  and 
hope  and  opportunity  than  saving  lives 
along  those  highways?  Will  planting 
trees,  and  posies  employ  more  people 
and  keep  the  economy  stronger  than 
highway  construction,  which  requires 
thousands  of  taxpasrlng  workers  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  heavy  construction 
equipment  and  links  areas  contributing 
to  our  prosperity? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
have  raised  serious  concern  in  my  mind 
and  in  the  minds  of  many  others. 

The  American  people.  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Governors  and  highway 
departments  of  the  States,  and  the  high- 
way construction  Industry  have  relied 
upon  the  President's  asserted  strong 
support  of  the  highway  program  and  his 
dedication  to  carrying  it  out  as  Con- 
gress intended.  Now  that  he  has  done 
a  complete  about-face,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  administration's  credibility  gap 
continues  to  widen. 

WHAT  a  TBI  CT7TBACKT 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  exactly  constitutes 
this  cutback?  This  Is  a  question  that 
cannot  be  easily  answered  because  of  the 
complexity  of  highway  financing,  which 
includes  the  apportionment,  obligation, 
and  expenditure  of  Federal- aid  highway 
fimds.  Administration  spokesmen  and 
the  news  media  have  discussed  this  as  be- 
ing a  17 ^'2-percent  cutback,  or  some  $700 
million  less  than  the  nearly  $4  billion  of 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  obligated 
during  fiscal  year  1966.  However,  the 
freeze  applies  to  more  than  $700  million. 

In  the  first  place,  the  $3.3  billion  limi- 
tation Includes  $54  million  to  defray  ad- 
ministrative and  research  costs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which 
actually  leaves  $3,246  billion  that  the 
States  can  obligate  for  highway  con- 
struction, and  research  during  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Last  October  7,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce apportioned  to  the  States  $4,351.- 
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600,000  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  This  full  amount  would  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  by  the  States  imme- 
diately upon  apportionment  except  for 
the  limitations  placed  upon  its  obliga- 
tion by  the  administration.  Thus,  the 
$3,246  billion  limitation  on  obligations  by 
the  States  has  had  the  effect  of  freezing 
$1,105,600,000  of  the  apportioned  1968 
funds. 

This  $3,246  billion  obligations  limita- 
tion also  applies  to  all  Federal-aid  high- 
way fimds  apportioned  to  the  States  for 
fiscal  year  1967  and  prior  years  and  which 
had  not  been  obligated  at  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1966.  The  unobligated  bal- 
ance of  such  apportionments  on  June  30, 
1966,  was  $1,975,877,000. 

Rather  than  freezing  merely  $700  mil- 
lion, the  $3,246  billion  limitation  on  ob- 
ligations during  fiscal  year  1967  has 
frozen  an  amount  equal  to  $1,105,600,000 
of  the  1968  apportionment  plus  $1,975.- 
877,000  of  apportionment  for  1967  and 
prior  years.  This  is  a  total  of  $3,081,477, 
000.  which  is  48.7  percent  of  the  $6,327,- 
477,000  of  unobligated  apportionments 
available  during  fiscal  year  1967.  I  want 
to  make  clear,  however,  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  nationwide  Federal-aid 
highway  construction  program  has  been 
cut  back  48.7  percent  this  year  or  that  the 
planned  construction  program  of  all  of 
the  States  will  be  reduced  by  the  per- 
centages shown  on  table  1  of  the  analysis 
which  I  will  include  in  the  Record  at  a 
later  point  in  my  remarks  today.  This 
Is  because  the  estimated  receipts  of  the 
highway  trust  fimd  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  permit  the  obligation  of  all  unob- 
ligated apportionments  during  fiscal  year 
1967. 

The  estimated  receipts  of  the  highway 
trust  fimd  would  permit  the  release  of 
$4.4  billion  of  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
during  fiscal  year  1967,  including  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  administrative  and  re- 
search funds.  This  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  carryover  balance  of  approxi- 
mately $1,029,400,000  of  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority from  fiscal  year  1966.  Thus, 
trust  fund  revenues  would  permit  the 
release  of  a  total  obligational  authority 
during  fiscal  year  1967  of  about  $5,429,- 
400.000.  The  $3.3  billion  obllgatlonal 
limitation  imposed  by  the  administra- 
tion during  fiscal  year  1967  is  some  $2.1 
billion,  or  39  percent,  less  than  this  maxi- 
mum possible  obligational  authority  that 
could  be  released. 

However,  the  estimated  trust  fimd 
revenues  could  finance  expenditures — the 
actual  payment  of  money — resulting 
from  the  obligation  of  only  about  $4.4  bil- 
lion during  fiscal  year  1967.  Based  upon 
past  experience,  it  is  presimied  that  $4.4 
billion  is  the  maximum  amount  that 
would  be  obligated  by  the  States  even  if 
$5.4  billion  were  made  available  for  obli- 
gation. The  fact  that  some  States  do  not 
obligate  all  of  their  funds  during  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  funds  are  released 
has  been  taken  into  account  In  the  past, 
and  about  $1  billion  more  than  the 
amount  that  can  be  expended  has  been 
released  annually  for  obligation  in  prior 
yesu'S. 

This  is  because  all  States  are  not  able 
to  advance  their  highway  construction 
programs  at  the  same  rate.  For  exam- 
ple, as  of  December  31.  1966,  the  obliga- 


tion   of    funds    by    the    several    States 
ranged  from  a  low  In  Maryland  of  the 
obligation  of  only  1  percent  of  its  funds 
apportioned   for   fls«al   year   1966,   and 
none  of  its  1967  or  1968  funds,  to  a  high 
in  New  Mexico  of  the  obligations  of  an 
amount  equivalent  to  all  of  its  funds 
apportioned    for   fiscal    year    1967    and 
prior  years  and  18  percent  of  its  appor- 
tionment for  fiscal  year  1968.    The  aver- 
age of  all  of  the  States'  obligations  was 
93  percent  of  the  funds  apportioned  for 
fiscal  year  1967 — and  100  percent  obli- 
gation of  all  funds  for  prior  years.   As  of 
December   31 — the   end   of   the   first   6 
months  of  fiscal  year  1967—18  States  had 
obligated  10  percent  or  more  of  their 
funds  apportioned  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
as  well  as  all  of  their  funds  apportioned 
for  prior  years.    It  clearly  appears  that 
these  States,  and  possibly  others,  could 
obligate  this  year  all  of  their  shares  of  a 
$5.4  billion  obligational  authority  for  fis- 
cal year  1967.    Even  though  the  $5.4  bil- 
lion obligational  release  would  exceed  by 
$1  billion  the  amount  of  resulting  ex- 
penditures that  the  highway  trust  fund 
could  promptly  pay,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  slow  States — such  as  Maryland  and 
four  others  that  had  obligated  none  of 
their  1967  or  1968  funds  and  16  addi- 
tional States  that  were  below  the  na- 
tional average  as  of  December  31 — would 
fail  to  obligate  $1  billion  of  their  obliga- 
tional    authority.     By     offsetting     the 
amounts  that  slow  States  will  not  be  able 
to     obligate     against     the     additional 
amounts  that  faster  States  are  able  to 
and  want  to  obligate,  $5.4  billion  could 
be  released  for  obligation  during  fiscal 
year  1967  without  the  resulting  expendi- 
tures exceeding  the  estimated  $4.4  bil- 
lion receipts  of  the  trust  fund.    Based 
upon  the  $5.4  billion  obligational  author- 
ity that  could  be  made  available  this 
year,  the  cutback  for  each  of  the  18 
States  that  had  obligated  10  percent  or 
more  of  its  1968  art>ortionments  on  De- 
cember 31  is  as  follows: 
Percentage  of  funds  frozen   by  administra- 
tion that  could  be  made  available  for  re- 
imbursable obligations  during  fiscal  year 
1967' 

New  Mexico I 26.0 

Ohio [■ 37.4 

California, 27.1 

Rhode  Island , 35.  7 

Texas ^ 26.9 

Michigan i 32.5 

Minnesota | 37.4 

Nevada . 30.2 

North  DakoU 24.8 

Tennessee , 28.5 

Florida ■. 36.9 

Iowa I 30.4 

Louisiana   : 27.3 

Virginia i 22.2 

Wyoming ; 31.8 

Arizona   28.3 

Connecticut  - 30.4 

Oregon 32.6 

'  Similar  information  for  all  the  States  Is 
shown  on  table  2  of  the  analysis. 

Since  the  actual  obligation  of  funds 
during  fiscal  year  1967  cannot  exceed  the 
estimated  trust  fund  revenues  of  $4.4 
billion,  the  $3.3  billion  limitation  on  obli- 
gations this  year  results  in  a  cutback  of 
$1.1  billion,  or  25  percent.  Highway  ex- 
perts say  that  the  States  could  not  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  obligate  this  year 
more  than  $4.4  billion,  and  probably  not 
more  than  $4.2  billion,  if  the  full  $5.4  bil- 


lion obligational  authority  were  made 
available  during  fiscal  year  1967.  That 
being  the  case,  the  actual  construction 
cutback  on  many  of  the  more  advanced 
States  is  more  than  the  25  percent  na- 
tional average  and  is  as  shown  above  and 
on  table  2  of  the  analysis. 

EFFECTS    or    THE    CUTBACK 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  construction  program 
will  be  seriously  damaged  by  the  admin- 
istration's action. 

The  $1.1  billion  cutback  in  the  obliga- 
tion of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1967  will  severely  hurt 
many  States.  Others  will  suffer  little 
adverse  effects  if  the  cutback  is  neither 
increased  nor  extended  beyond  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1967. 

Because  their  planned  construction 
programs  have  been  severely  cut  back 
during  the  last  6  months  of  this  fiscal 
year  and  because  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  to  select  the 
most  needed  and  highest  priority  proj- 
ects  that  could  be  undertaken  within 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, some  States  have  been  severe- 
ly hurt. 

This  situation  arose  because  the  ad- 
ministration suddenly  ordered  the  cut- 
back on  November  23,  1966,  without  any 
prior  warning  to  the  States,  and  a  num- 
ber of  States  had  already  obligated  sub- 
stantial portions  of  their  total  obliga- 
tional authority  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year.  In  fact,  when  the  announcement 
was  made  on  November  23,  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  was  shocked  to  find  that 
it  had  obligated  all  of  its  funds  for  the 
entire  year.  Rhode  Island  has  had  to 
cancel  all  planned  contract  lettings  until 
after  June  30,  1967.  Needless  to  say,  this 
has  completely  disrupted  Rhode  Island'! 
highway  construction  program  and  is 
causing  severe  hardships  to  the  highway 
construction  industry  in  that  State. 

A  number  of  States  would  have  de- 
ferred contracts  awarded  prior  to  No- 
vember 23,  1966,  in  favor  of  more  ur- 
gently needed  highway  improvement  If 
they  had  known  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  that  such  an  unusual  and 
unexpected  limitation  would  be  placed 
on  their  obligational  authority. 

Among  the  States  that  had  already 
obligated  substantial  amounts  of  their 
funds  for  the  entire  year  when  the  cut- 
back was  ordered  on  November  23,  1966, 
are  the  following :  Arkansas,  Florida,  In- 
diana, Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
Wisconsin,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  retroactive  freezing  of  reimburs- 
able obligation  balances  carried  over 
from  fiscal  year  1966  is  working  severe 
hardships  upon  many  States.  This  came 
as  a  complete  surprise  to  all  the  States 
and  as  a  shock  to  many.  The  $3.3  bil- 
lion limitation  on  obligations  during  fis- 
cal year  1967  is  not  limited  to  new  obli- 
gational authority  released  during  this 
year.  It  also  applies  to  the  unobligated 
balances  of  obligational  releases  made  in 
prior  years. 

States  which  have  been  slow  in  the 
obligation  of  Federal-aid  highway  fundi 
and  which  planned  to  accelerate  their 
construction  programs  the  last  half  of 
this  year,  in  an  effort  to  catch  up.  are 
now  prevented  from  doing  so.     State 
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highway  departments  which  have  fallen  reporting  to  the  Representatives  in  Con-  cut  bMk  the  highway  program  by  $1.1 
Ijehind  in  their  highway  construction  gress  that  hundreds  of  field  persormel  billion  this  year.  These  Federal  funds 
programs,  often  for  reasons  over  which  are  being  laid  off  or  reassigned.  Ineffi-  that  have  been  withheld,  together  with 
they  had  little  or  no  control,  are  now  ciency  has  resulted  in  the  administration  State  matching  money,  would  finance 
frozen  in  that  undesirable  ixisition.  of  their  highway  programs.  They  have  construction  of  the  equivalent  of  1,000 
They  are  even  prohibited  from  going  for-  been  compelled  to  reschedule  many  proj-  miles  of  interstate  type  highways  out- 
ward with  their  construction  programs  ects  which  affected  manpower  and  ma-  side  of  densely  populated  urban  areas, 
by  using  their  own  funds  with  right  of  terial  utilization.  According  to  the  administration's  own 
Federal  reimbursement  at  a  later  time.  disaster  tor  contractors  estimates,  the  construction  of  1,000  miles 
It  seems  highly  inequitable  to  now  pe-  j^  Soeaker  the  contractors  arp  beine  of  interstate  highways  will  save  200  lives 
nali^  States  for  being  slow  In  obligating  rn^'^JeSy  hu^r^s^^^^^^  each  year.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
funds  m  tne  past.  —^  suddpn  <5lnwrinwn  in  thp  nwarri  nf  Johnson  administration  would  divert 
,^'^!Z.!!^^LT.^M^^^r^''^rrilf^^^  ^^^^t^rS^ncS^ ^ont^^^T^^i  highway  user  taxes  to  finance  beauUfi- 
f'T^Tvpi^afi/th^^h^L™  serious  for  many  contractors.  It  may  be  cation  and  poverty  programs  and  other 
'""^rn^pi^nni.iSffh^fnU.^^^^^  disastrous  for  others.  Many  contrac-  ^'^^^  Society  expenments  at  the  ex- 
now  frozen,  include  the  foUowmg .  ^^^  ^^^^^^jj.  j^^^  survive  the  Federal  Gov-  P^^^e  of  200  hves  a  year.  But,  that  ap- 
frozen  reimbursable  obligations  carried  over  gmment's  turning  the  Federal-aid  high-  Parently  is  what  is  being  done. 

from  fiscal  year  1966  ^^y  program  off  and  on  like  a  faucet  to  The  administration  last  year  widely 
«»•'«'»*  - *~^•?5f■^^^^^  suit  its  own  purposes.  The  cutback  has  Publicized  the  immediate  need  for  high- 
s''™?,         s?'fian2IinR  suddenly   decreased   contractors'   work-  way    safety    legislation.    Yet,    only    3 

Sia 60880  71974  lo^ds  from  the  levels  they  had  antici-  months  after  Congress  enacted  the  High- 

KeXcky                                     3o'64r69o'34  Pated  and  had  geared  up  for.    Because  way  Safety  Act  of  1966,  the  same  admin- 

Haryiand 119,362;346.36  of  the  cutback,  contractors  may  have  istration  cut  back  the  Nation's  highway 

Massachusetts  35.873.661.45  little  or  no  new  work  to  commence  as  Old  improvement  program  by  25  percent.   To 

New  Jersey 92,232,000.79  jobs  are  completed.     In  such  cases,  some  make  matters  worse,  the  President  is  even 

Ohio  47,179,738.37  contractors   may   be   able   to   bear   the  "°w  planning  further  cutbacks  next  year 

Pennsylvania 56.606,483.53  qq^^  Qf  carrying  surplus  personnel  and  and  considering  an  additional  one  this 

J^tSl'i^fVr.irrmw; of  7?RQBnol  equipment  inventories,  in  the  hope  that  vear.    It   is   entirely    inconsistent    and 

Dlrtrict  of  Columbia 94.715,980.24  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  self-defeating  to  urge  the  enactment  of 

BsntiMENTAL    EFFECTS    ON    THE    INTERSTATE  othcrs  must  dlscharge  employees  and  highway  safety  legislation  one  day  and 

SYSTEM'S  coMPLKTioK  dlsposc  of  construction  equipment.     If  substantially  cut  back  the  construction 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's  cut-  they  are  forced  to  discharge  their  super-  o^  modem,  safe  highways  the  next.    Un- 

back  may  greatly  impair  the  early  com-  visory  and  skilled  personnel  and  to  dis-  ^^^  we  are  ready  to  profess  that  manipu- 

pletion  of  the  Interstate  System.    If  the  pose  of  their  equipment,  they  will  be  un-  lation  of  the  economy  and  "budget-gim- 

cutback  lasts  through  the  1967  construe-  able  to  respond  quickly  when  the  faucet  mickry"  is  more  important  than  lives, 

don  season,  as  Intended  by  the  admlnis-  is  again  turned  on  by  the  administra-  we  should  be  accelerating  the  construc- 

tration.  it  could  delay  completion  of  the  tion.    Thus,   urgently  needed  highway  ^^o"  °f  modern  roads  with  built-in  safety 

Interstate     System     further     from     6  Improvement     will     be     even     further  factors  rather  than  cutting  back  on  such 

months  to  1  year.    Unfortunately,  the  delayed.  mileage. 

administration  has  announced  that  it  While   the   administration   is   asking  administration   ptrrs  highway  beatjtifica- 

plans  an  even  larger  cutback  for  the  Congress  for  a  25-percent  increase  in  '^°^  above  highway  satett 

first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1968.    If  this  programs  to  relieve  poverty,  it  has  insti-  Mr.     Speaker,     the     administration's 

should  be  continued  throughout  1968.  the  tuted  a  highway  cutback,  which  will  pro-  turnabout  on  highway  safety  leads  us  di- 

delay  in  completion  of  the  Interstate  Sys-  duce  poverty.    Hundreds,  and  perhaps  rectly  to  another  inconceivable  aspect  of 

tern  would  be  even  longer.  thousands,     of     highway     construction  these  cutbacks. 

Construction  of  the  Interstate  System  workers  wUl  be  laid  off.  The  economy  At  the  very  same  time  that  the  admin- 
is  already  behind  schedule.  Further  will  lose  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  istration  is  stopping  badly  needed  high- 
delays  can  only  add  to  the  cost  of  the  in  construction  work.  This  does  not  way  construction,  it  is  calling  for  addi- 
System.  They  will  Inconvenience  the  make  sense.  tional  authorizations  for  highway  beauti- 
traveling  public.  They  will  prolong  highway  safpty  ignoreu  fication.  In  his  budget  for  fiscal  year 
safety  hazards.  It  appears  inevitable  j^r.  Speaker,  the  traveling  public  will  1968,  the  President  is  asking  for  $380  mil- 
that  the  highway  instruction  being  ^^q^^.  serious  losses  of  life,  limb,  time,  Hon  of  new  obUgational  contract  author- 
postponed  by  the  cutback  will  be  more  and  money  as  a  result  of  the  administra-  ity  for  landscaping,  billboard  control. 
costly  when  it  is  undertaken  In  future  yo^.g  cutback  in  the  improvement  of  and  screening  of  junkyards  along  the 
years.  Since  1963.  highway  construe-  highways.  Last  year,  52.000  people  were  Federal-aid  highway  system.  Also,  in 
tion  costs  have  increased  an  average  of  ^Uled  in  traffic  accidents.  Loss  of  life  the  1967  highway  beautification  report 
2^  percerit  per  year,  except  for  an  un-  (,„  ^^j.  highways  is  catastrophic.  Since  submitted  to  Congress  on  January  10. 
usual  peak  increase  of  8  percent  last  ^he  introduction  of  the  automobile,  more  1967.  the  administration  is  recommend- 
^*"'-  Americans  have  been  killed  in  traffic  ac-  ing  that  from  $1.8  to  $2.9  billion  be  spent 

wsROTnvE  effects  on  state  highway  cidents  in  this  country  than  in  all  of  our  over  the  next  10  years  to  make  the  Ped- 

departments  wars.  eral-aid  highway  system  more  beautiful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  State  highway  depart-  Today  there  are  90  million  motor  ve-  Should  it  not  be  made  more  safe  first? 
ments  are  large,  complex  organizations,  hides  on  the  highways,  roads,  and  It  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  be- 
Schedullng  of  operations,  which  require  streets  of  the  Nation.  By  1975,  probably  lieve  that  the  President  is  calling  for  ad- 
advanced  lead  times,  is  essential  for  the  earliest  date  that  the  Interstate  Sys-  ditional  funds  to  plant  posies  and  to 
their  efficiency  and  economy.  Sudden  tem  can  be  completed,  there  will  be  120  beautify  the  highways  to  the  tune  of  $300 
changes,  without  notice.  In  the  States  million  motor  vehicles.  The  Committee  million  annually  for  10  years,  while  at 
construction  programs  by  the  Federal  on  Public  Works  was  advised  last  year,  the  same  time  he  is  cutting  back  highway 
Government  disrupt  work  schedules  and  during  hearings  on  the  Highway  Safety  construction  and  attendant  highway 
financing  plans.    They  render  useless  or  Act  of  1966.  that,  unless  we  act  decisively  safety. 

lessen  the  usefulness  of  work  previously  and   now,   traffic   accidents   will   claim  In  my  opinion,  the  administration  is 

accomplished.    They  result  in  additional  100,000  lives  in  1975.  placing  a  higher   value  on  posies   and 

costs  and  work  hardships  upon  the  State  The    administration    has    estimated  bushes  along  the  highways  than  it  is 

highway  departments.  that  the  Interstate  System,  now  half  placing  on  American  lives  or  on  our  use 

If  the  cutback  Is  carried  Into  the  next  completed,  will  save  on  life  each  year  for  of  highways  for  national  defense.  It 
fls^l  year,  many  State  highway  de-  every  5  miles  open  to  traffic.  When  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  man,  woman, 
Partments  will  suffer  seriously.  Many  completed  the  system  is  expected  to  save  or  child  who  dies  in  an  automobile  ac- 
hlghway  departments  wiii  have  to  either  at  least  8,000  lives  annually.  In  spite  of  cident  on  an  obsolete  road  to  have  en- 
discharge  personnel  or  reassign  them  to  the  great  contribution  that  modern  high-  Joyed  looking  at  posies  before  the  crash 
other  departments.    Already  States  are  ways  make  to  safety,  the  administration  occurred. 
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AOKDnSTSATTON  ACTION  BTTNS  OOUNTl*  TO 
EKPBASIS  ON  IMPKOVID  NATIONWIDK  TRANS- 
FOBTATXON  STSTIMS 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year,  the  Congress 
enacted  legislation  to  create  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  as  an  Important 
step  in  the  improvement  of  our  trans- 
portation systems.  In  the  world  of  to- 
day, as  well  as  the  wonderland  of  to- 
morrow, it  Is  imperative  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  improve  transportation  in 
America.  The  administration  requested 
the  enactment  of  that  legislation.  The 
administration  expressed  its  concern 
over  the  lack  of  adequate  means  of 
transportation.  It  told  the  Congress 
how  serious  the  transportation  problems 
of  the  Nation  are  and  how  concerted  Fed- 
eral action  Is  needed. 

Yet  5  weeks  after  the  signing  Into  law 
of  the  act  creating  the  new  Department, 
the  administration  announced  the  cut- 
back in  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. Highways  are  the  backbone  of 
our  transportation  system.  Yet,  the  ad- 
ministration threatens  to  cripple  the  con- 
struction of  our  Nation's  essential  high- 
way network,  and  particularly  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways.  This  is  another  indication  of 
the  administration  working  directly 
against  Its  own  prior  avowed  commit- 
ments and  the  current  will  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  highway  users. 
ORSAT  socirrT  raid  on  highwat  tbtjst  rmw 
Mr.  Speaker,  highway  users  are  pay- 
ing for  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram by  appropriations  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  which  was  created  by  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956.  The 
trust  fund  receives  its  revenues  from  cer- 
tain Federal  highway  user  fees.  Under 
existing  law.  moneys  in  the  trust  fund 
are  available  only  for  expenditures  in 
canrlng  out  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program. 

Section  209(e)  of  the  Highway  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1956  makes  It  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  invest  trust 
fmid  moneys  not  required  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenditures  in  interest  bearing  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  or  in  obli- 
gations guaranteed  as  to  both  principal 
and  interest  by  the  United  States.  The 
interest  on  any  obligations  held  in  the 
trust  fund  is  credited  to  the  trust  fund. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  keeps  the 
maximum  amount  of  trust  f  imd  balances 
invested  at  all  times.  He  transfers  cash 
to  the  trust  fimd  on  a  weekly  basis  in 
accordance  with  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads'  estimates  of  expenditures  to  be 
made  during  the  week.  Since  1956,  the 
trust  fund  has  received  over  $100  mil- 
lion in  mterest  from  such  Investments. 

The  availability  of  trust  fund  receipts, 
which  currently  amoimt  to  about  $4  bil- 
lion a  year,  is  too  tempting  a  soiu-ce  of 
ready  cash  for  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion to  resist.  Cutbacks  in  the  highway 
program  produce  larger  cash  balances 
in  the  trust  fimd.  These  balances  can 
then  be  borrowed  to  finance  Great  So- 
ciety programs  in  advance  of  the  avail- 
ability of  moneys  in  the  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury.  When  the  investment  au- 
thority prompts  a  decision  to  cut  back 
the  highway  program  in  favor  of  other 
less  essential  programs  It  boomerangs  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public  interest. 
In  recent  years  the  highway  construc- 


tion program  has  kept  pace  with  the 
receipt  of  revenues  in  the  highway  trust 
fund.  The  imexpended  balances,  which 
are  available  for  investment,  have  not 
been  large.  For  example,  on  November 
30,  1966,  $20  million  of  the  estimated 
trust  fund  balance  of  $56  million  was 
Invested  In  4  y4 -percent  U.S.  certificates 
of  indebtedness. 

The  average  lag  time  between  the  ob- 
ligation of  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
and  the  expenditure  of  funds  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  1e  18  months.  Thus, 
the  greatest  accirniulation  of  imexpended 
cash  in  the  trust  fimri  attributable  to  the 
$1.1  billion  cutback  will  occur  during 
fiscal  year  1968.  This  cutback  will  pro- 
duce a  cash  balance  in  the  trust  fimd 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968  of  $794  mil- 
lion— Including  $157  million  carried  over 
from  1967.  The  administration  can  and 
apparently  plans  to  borrow  this  money 
to  carry  out  other  programs.  The  Pres- 
ident's budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  con- 
templates the  sale  of  $5  billion  worth  of 
participation  certifieates  under  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  of  1966.  On  paper, 
these  sales  will  reduce  the  estimated  ad- 
ministrative budget  deficit  in  1968  from 
$13.1  billion  to  $8.1  billion  and  the  cash 
deficit  from  $9.3  billion  to  $4.3  billion. 
The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1968  also  shows  that  at  the  end  of  1968 
an  estimated  $1.39  billion  of  outstanding 
United  States  securities  will  be  held  by 
the  highway  trust  fund.  It  seems  clearly 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  administra- 
tion to  continue  and  to  increase  the  high- 
way cutback  and  to  borrow  the  resulting 
cash  balances. 

Through  the  sale  of  participation  cer- 
tificates—with present  interest  rate  of 
5.2  percent — the  administration  can 
breach  the  4V4  percent  Government  bond 
Interest  rate  celling.  Furthermore,  the 
sale  of  participation  certificates  does  not 
show  as  an  expenditure  in  the  budget  and 
is  not  included  in  the  Federal  debt  limit 
established  by  law.  The  highway  trust 
fund  is  controlled  by  the  administration. 
It  is  now  being  manipulated  to  accumu- 
late a  growing  unexpended  cash  balance. 
It  is  a  readymade  customer  for  the  sale 
of  participation  certificates.  Obviously, 
the  larger  the  cutbacks  in  the  highway 
program,  and  the  longer  the  cutbacks 
are  extended,  the  more  cash  there  will 
be  available  in  the  trust  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  participation  certificates. 

Forthright  raids  upon  the  highway 
trust  fimd  have  always  been  beaten  back 
by  the  Congress  in  the  past.  Through 
the  device  of  cutbacks  and  investments, 
however,  the  administration  has  found 
a  way  to  Invade  the  trust  fimd  and  to 
divert  highway  user  taxes  to  other  pro- 
grams without  congressional  approval. 
I  consider  such  a  raid  on  the  trust  fund 
to  be  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  highway 
users  of  America.  Highway  user  taxes 
are  levied  to  pay  for  highway  construc- 
tion, not  for  Great  Society  programs. 

This  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  John- 
son administration's  "budget  gim- 
mickry." It  is  more  than  coincidental 
that  the  highway  cutback  was  announced 
about  the  same  time  that  final  approval 
was  given  to  the  1968  budget  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In 
my  opinion,  the  plan  to  avoid  an  addi- 
tional $5  billion  deficit  in  the  budget  by 


the  sale  of  participation  certificates  is 
directly  related  to  the  $1.1  billion  cut- 
back in  highway  construction.  The 
liighway  trust  fund  is  being  turned  into 
a  contmuing  source  of  cash  for  transfer 
to  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 
These  highway  fimds  can  be  borrowed 
through  the  sale  of  participation  certlfl. 
cates  and  diverted  to  other  programs 
with  complete  immunity.  Highway 
f  imds  should  not  be  diverted  deliberately 
to  other  programs  under  any  circum- 
stances. It  Is  doubly  reprehensible  when 
such  is  done  without  showing  as  an  ex- 
penditure in  the  budget  or  being  limited 
by  the  national  debt  ceiling.  We  must 
restore  trust  to  the  trust  fund. 
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PUBLIC   HEARINGS  ARE   NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  every  Member  can 
readily  see  from  the  information  which 
I  have  put  before  the  House  today  the 
need  for  public  hearings  on  this  cutback. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  or  more 
appropriately  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  should  hold  public  hearings  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

I  have  directed  a  written  appeal  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Fallon],  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect,  and  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczynski],  a 
most  able  member  and  dedicated  sub- 
committee chairman.  I  have  asked  that 
public  hearings  be  scheduled  as  soon  u 
possible  on  this  cutback.  Hearings  are 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  congres- 
sional oversight  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  already  announced  hearings, 
I  hope  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  soon  follow  suit. 

There  are  47  State  legislatures  in  ses- 
sion during  the  early  months  of  this 
year.  It  Is  Important  that  we  give  to 
them  some  indication  as  to  what  Con- 
gress Intends  to  do.  If  anything,  about 
this  cutback. 

I  appeal  to  all  Members  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  to  call 
hearings  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

ANALYSIS  or  ADMINISTRATION'S  CUTBACK  IN  TBI 
rEDERAL-AID    HIGHWAT    PKOGRAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  Include  the  full 
text  of  an  analysis  of  the  administra- 
tion's cutback  in  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  for  fiscal  year  1967,  along 
with  appropriate  tables,  which  I  have 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Clif- 
ton W.  Enfield,  the  minority  counsel  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works: 
Analysis  of  Administration's  Cutback  » 

THE  Federal-Aid   Highway   Pboobam  r<a 

FISCAL  Year  1967 

On  November  23, 1966,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  ordered  a  cutback  in  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  construction  program  and 
stated,  as  follows: 

"In  recognition  of  the  need  for  reducing 
non-military  Federal  expenditures  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Vietnam  effort  and  the  re- 
sultant program  to  reduce  Inflationary  pr«- 
sures,  the  Pederal-ald  highway  program  ii  ^ 
be  limited  to  $3300  mllUon  In  total  project 
obligations  which  can  be  Incurred  during 
fiscal  year  1967.  It  is  also  anticipated  at  thU 
date  that  this  rate  of  obligations  wlU  con- 


tmue  Into  at  least  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
rear  1968." 

Administration  spokesmen  and  the  news 
joedla  have  discussed  this  as  being  a  17 'A  % 
cutback,  or  some  $700  mllUon  less  than  the 
nearly  $4  bllUon  of  Federal-aid  highway 
(unds  obUgated  during  fiscal  year  1966.  It 
|g  true  that  the  (3.3  billion  Umltatlon  on 
obligations  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
go,  1967,  Is  approximately  $700  mllUon  less 
tban  the  $3,974,908,792  obUgated  In  fiscal 
year  1966,  but  tbe  freeze  applies  to  more  than 
|700  mllUon. 

The  $3.3  billion  limitation  Includes  $54 
million  to  defray  administrative  and  research 
ootts  of  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads,  which 
tetually  leaves  $3,246  bllUon  that  the  States 
can  obligate  for  highway  construction  and 
ntearcb. 

BUTIONSHIP  OF  LIBJITATION   TO  UNOBLIGATED 
APPORTIONMENTS 

On  October  7,  1966,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce apportioned  to  the  States  $4,351,600,- 
000  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  all  of  which  amount  would  be 
tvallable  for  obligations  by  the  States  Im- 
mediately upon  apportionment  except  for 
limitations  placed  upon  Its  obligation  by  the 
Administration.  Thus,  the  $3,246  billion  lim- 
itation on  obligations  by  the  States  has  had 
the  effect  of  freezing  $1,105,600,000  of  the 
apportioned  1968  Federal-aid  highway  funds. 

nils  $3,246  billion  obUgatlonal  Umltatlon 
alio  applies  to  all  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
apportioned  to  the  States  for  fiscal  year  1967 
and  prior  years  and  which  bad  not  been  obli- 
gated at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1966.  The 
unobligated  balance  of  such  apportionments 
on  June  30,  1966,  was  $1,975,877,000. 

Bather  than  freezing  merely  $700  million, 
the  $3,246  blUlon  limitation  on  obligations 
during  fiscal  year  1967  has  frozen  an  amoimt 
equal  to  $1,106,600,000  of  the  1968  apportion- 
ment plus  $1,975,877,000  apportioned  for  1967 
and  prior  years,  or  a  total  of  $3,081,477,000, 
which  is  48.7%  of  the  $6,327,477,000  Of 
unobligated  apportionments  available  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1967. 

Table  1,  attached  hereto,  shows  by  States 
the  amounts  of  unobligated  Federal-aid 
highway  apportionments  existing  during  fis- 
cal year  1967,  limitations  imposed  by  the 
Administration  on  the  amounts  of  such  ap- 
portionments that  may  be  obligated  during 
flacal  year  1967,  the  amounts  of  apportion- 
ments which  have  been  frozen  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  percentage  such  frozen 
funds  are  of  the  unobligated  apportionments. 
You  will  notice  that  the  percentage  of  xm- 
obllgated  apportionments  which  have  been 
troeen  for  this  fiscal  year  range  from  a  low 
of  35.7%  In  New  York  to  a  high  of  76%  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  differences  In 
these  percentages  are  attributable  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  States'  balances  of  unobli- 
gated apportionments  carried  over  from  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

Although  the  effect  of  the  freeze  upon 
unobligated  apportioned  funds  Is  as  set  forth 
In  Table  1,  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  nationwide  Federal- 
aid  highway  construction  program  has  been 
cut  back  48.7%  this  year  or  that  the  planned 
construction  program  of  all  the  States  wUl 
Be  reduced  by  the  percentages  shown  on 
Table  1,  for  the  estimated  receipts  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  are  not  sufficient  to 
permit  the  obUgatlon  of  all  unobligated 
apportionments  during  fiscal  year  1967. 

KLATIONSHIP     OP    LIMITATION     TO     ESTIMATED 
REVENUES   OF    HIGHWAT   TRUST   FUND 

Under  existing  law.  Federal -aid  highway 
funds  are  Immediately  avaUable  for  obliga- 
tion by  the  States  when  apportioned.  How- 
ever, because  of  enactment  of  section  209(g) 
of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  (39  Stat. 
355),  known  as  the  "Byrd  Amendment",  It 
became  necessary  in  1959  for  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  to  Initiate  a  procedure  of  re- 
imbursement planning  to  avoid  reducing  the 
amounts  of  funds  that  could  otherwise  be 


apportioned  to  the  States  for  construction 
of  the  Interstate  System.  Section  209(g) 
requires  the  SecretaiV  of  Commerce  to  limit 
apportionments  of  Interstate  funds.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  specific  fiscal  years,  to  such 
amounts  as  wUl  be  available  In  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  to  pay  the  expenditures  which 
will  be  required  as  a  result  of  such  appor- 
tionments, after  all  other  exptendltures  re- 
quired to  be  made  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  have  been  defrayed.  Since  1959.  High- 
way Trust  Fund  revenues  have  been  Insuffi- 
cient to  promptly  pay  all  expenditures  which 
could  result  from  the  early  obligation  of  all 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated.  Rather 
than  reducing  the  amounts  of  Interstate 
apportionments,  as  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired by  section  209(g),  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  apportioned  all  funds  author- 
ized for  the  Interstate  System  but  has  ad- 
ministratively placed  limitations  on  the 
amounts  of  all  apportioned  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  that  can  be  obligated  diuing 
certain  periods.  By  this  procedure,  the  Sec- 
retary has  assured  that  the  obligation  of 
funds  apportioned  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be 
spread  over  a  year  or  more,  thereby  providing 
sufficient  time  for  the  receipt  of  adequate 
revenues  In  the  Trust  Fund  to  defray  the 
expenditures  resulting  from  such  apportion- 
ment. 

For  example,  $4  billion  are  authorized  to 
bo  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  On  August  30,  1965,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  apportioned  to  the 
States  $3,940,000,000  of  this  authorization, 
after  deducting  $60  million  for  administra- 
tive and  research  costs  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads.  Without  reimbursement  plan- 
ning, the  States  would  have  had  authority  to 
Immediately  obligate  this  entire  amount.  If 
this  had  occurred,  vouchers  resulting  from 
such  obligation  of  funds  could  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Federal  government  for 
payment  months  In  advance  of  the  receipt  of 
Trust  Fund  revenues  necessary  for  their  pay- 
ment. To  assure  that  sufficient  money  will 
be  in  the  Trust  Fund  to  pay  these  vouchers 
when  presented,  the  Secretary  released  the 
1967  apportionment  (including  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  administrative  and  research 
fluids)  for  obligation  on  dates  and  In 
amounts  as  follows: 

Billion 

Oct.  8, 1965_- $1 

Jan.  3, 1966 1 

Apr.  14, 1966 1 

July  11,  1966  (less  10  percent  holdback) .      1 

Irrespective  of  the  unusual  November  23 
cutback  In  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
as  a  contribution  to  the  Vietnam  effort  and 
to  combat  Inflation,  estimated  revenues  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  will  not  permit 
ObUgatlon  of  the  entire  $6,327,477,000  of  un- 
obligated apportionments  during  fiscal  year 
1967,  even  If  the  States  were  capable  of  ob- 
ligating this  amoimt. 

Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
celerated highway  construction  program  In 
1956,  there  has  been  a  backlog  of  reimburs- 
able obligations  carried  over  from  one  fiscal 
year  to  the  next.  On  July  1.  1966,  there  was 
carried  over  from  fiscal  year  1966  to  fiscal 
year  1967  a  released,  but  unobligated,  bal- 
ance of  approximately  $1,029,400,000,  to- 
gether with  a  balance  of  about  $978,800,000 
of  apportioned  1967  funds  which  had  not 
been  released  to  the  States  for  obligation. 
Since  1959,  the  balances  of  obligation  re- 
leases carried  over  from  each  fiscal  year  to 
the  next  has  been  approximately  $1  blUlon. 
Some  States  have  obligated  their  Federal-aid 
fund  soon  after  release,  but  other  States,  for 
various  reasons,  have  been  slower. 

It  appears  that  the  estimated  receipts  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  would  permit  the 
release  of  $4.4  bllUon  of  new  obUgatlonal 
authority  during  fiscal  year  1967  (Including 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  administrative  and 
research  funds),  In  addition  to  the  carry- 
over balance  of  approximately  $1,029,400,000 


of   ObUgatlonal    authority  from   fiscal   year 

1966,  which  would  allow  a  total  obUgatlonal 
authority  during  fical  year  1967  of  about 
$5,429,400,000.  The  $3.3  blUlon  obUgatlonal 
limitation  imposed  by  the  Administration 
during  fiscal  year  1967  is  some  $2.1  bUUon, 
or  39  Tc^,  less  than  this  maximum  possible 
ObUgatlonal  authority  that  could  be  released. 

Table  2,  attached  hereto,  shows  the  max- 
imum ObUgatlonal  authority  that  could  be 
made  available  for  each  State  during  fiscal 
year  1967  and  the  amounts  thereof  frozen 
by  the  Administration. 

Actually,  the  estimated  receipts  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
promptly  pay  aU  vouchers  that  could  result 
froni  obligation  of  the  entire  $5.4  bllUon 
during  fiscal  year  1967.  The  release  of  an 
additional  $4.4  billion  of  reimbursable  ob- 
Ugatlonal authority  during  1967  would  pre- 
suppose that  the  average  obligation  rates  of 
the  States  would  Increase  little  over  last  year 
and  that  there  would  be  a  carry  over  of  about 
$1  billion  of  ObUgatlonal  authority  from  fis- 
cal year  1967  to  1968.  The  estimated  Trust 
Fund  revenues  would  finance  expenditures 
resulting  from  the  obligation  of  only  about 
$4.4  billion  during  fiscal  year  1967,  and,  based 
upon  experience,  It  is  presumed  that  $4.4 
billion  Is  the  maximum  amount  that  would  be 
Obligated  even  If  $5.4  billion  were  made  avaU- 
able for  obligation.  The  fact  that  some 
States  do  not  obligate  all  of  their  funds  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  that  such  funds  are  re- 
leased has  been  taken  Into  account  In  the 
past  In  determining  the  amounts  to  be  re- 
leased for  obligation,  so  that  maximum  early 
utilization  will  be  made  of  all  monies  in  the 
Trust  Fund  and  thereby  permit  the  States 
that  are  able  to  do  so  to  obligate  their  ap- 
portionments as  fast  as  Trust  Fund  receipts 
will  permit.  If  all  of  the  States  were  to 
obligate  all  of  the  reimbursable  obUgatlons 
made  avaUable  to  them  during  fiscal  year 

1967.  the  obUgatlonal  authority  would  have 
to  be  limited  to  $4.4  blUlon.  Thus.  In  re- 
lationship to  estimated  Trust  Fund  revenues, 
the  cutback  amounts  to  $1.1  billion,  or  26% 
of  the  $4.4  billion  that  is  estimated  to  be 
available  to  defray  expenditures  resulting 
from  obligations  made  during  fiscal  year 
1967. 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    CUTBACK 

State  highway  construction  programs 
The  $1.1  bUUon  cutback  In  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  that  are  ■  available  for  obU- 
gatlon during  fiscal  year  1967  does  not  have 
a  uxUform  Impact  upon  the  highway  con- 
struction programs  of  all  the  States.  Some 
States  win  be  severely  hurt;  others  will  suffer 
little  adverse  effects  If  the  cutback  Is  neither 
Increased  nor  extended  beyond  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1967;  and  seven  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  have  more  funds 
avaUable  for  obligation  during  fiscal  year 
1967  than  they  obligated  during  fiscal  year 
1966. 

Table  3,  attached  hereto,  compares  the 
amounts  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  lim- 
ited by  the  Administration  for  obUgatlon  by 
each  State  during  fiscal  year  1967  with  the 
amounts  obUgated  by  the  States  during  fis- 
cal year  1966.  In  comparison  with  last  year's 
obligation  of  funds,  the  Federal-aid  highway 
construction  program  will  be  cut  back  this 
year  In  43  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  ranging 
from  a  cutback  of  0.2  percent  in  Wyoming 
to  47.3  percent  In  Indiana,  with  the  na- 
tional average  being  18.4  percent,  amounting 
to  $728,908,792. 

Last  year's  program,  however.  Is  not  the 
best  yardstick  against  which  to  measure  the 
Impact  of  the  cutback  this  year.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  accelerated  Federal- 
aid  highway  construction  program,  which 
program  was  conunenced  In  1956,  Increase 
annually  through  fiscal  year  1969.  If  the 
Interstate  System  Is  to  be  completed  over 
the  period  of  availability  of  16  years'  appro- 
priations authorized  through  fiscal  year  1973, 
as  directed  by  the  Congress,  the  sums  to  b« 
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appropriated  for  future  years  must  even  be 
Increased  over  that  now  authorized  by  law — 
not  cut  back.  «4.4  billion  (less  amounts  de- 
ducted for  administrative  and  research  costs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1968,  were 
apportioned  to  the  States  on  October  7,  1966. 
and  t4.8  billion  Is  authorized  to  be  appor- 
tioned next  year;  whereas,  only  «4.0  bllUon 
were  apportioned  during  fiscal  year  1966. 
The  Impact  of  the  cutback  should  be  meas- 
ured against  the  highway  construction  pro- 
grram  that  had  been  planned,  and  Is  financed, 
for  fiscal  year  1967 — not  against  the  smaller 
1966  construction  program,  for  the  highway 
program  must  expand  to  meet  the  Congres- 
sional deadline  for  completion. 

As  previously  discussed,  the  estimated 
Highway  TYust  Fund  receipts  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  defray  expenditures  resulting  from 
the  obligation  of  (4.4  billion  during  fiscal 
year  1967.  Based  upon  past  experience,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  States  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  obligate  about  $4.2 
billion,  and  possibly  the  entire  $4.4  billion, 
diiring  fiscal  year  1967.  When  considered  in 
these  terms,  the  cutback  In  this  year's  high- 
way construction  program  is  between  $900 
million  and  $1.1  billion,  or  from  21.4%  to 
26%. 

The  cutback  could  be  far  greater  for  some 
States  than  the  national  average  would  Indi- 
cate. If  the  maximum  $5.4  billion  obliga- 
tlonal  authority  (as  shown  on  Table  2)  were 
made  available,  many  States  could  obligate 
more  than  their  proportionate  shares  of  the 
$4.4  billion  that  will  actually  be  In  the  Trust 
Fund  to  defray  expenditures,  because  other 
Statee  will  obligate  less  than  their  propor- 
tionate shares.  The  actual  Impact  of  the  cut- 
Jaack  on  the  highway  construction  program 
of  any  particular  State  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  comparing  the  amount  limited  by 
the  Administration  for  obligation  by  such 
State  with  that  State's  plans  and  ability  to 
obligate  funds  during  fiscal  year  1967.  Of 
coiurse,  the  total  planned  obligations  of  all 
the  States  could  not  exceed  the  estimated 
receipts  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  be 
used  to  pay  expenditures  that  would  result 
from  such  obligations.  Information  of  this 
type  should  be  furnished  by  the  States  to  the 
Ctommlttee  on  Public  Works  when  hearings 
are  held  on  the  cutback. 

Information  now  available,  however,  makes 
possible  the  Identification  of  some  States 
which  may  suffer  severe  adverse  effects  from 
the  cutback.  Between  July  1,  1966.  the  be- 
ginning of  fiscal  year  1967,  and  November 
23.  1966,  when  the  Administration  imposed 
the  cutback,  a  number  of  States  obligated 
substantial  portions  of  their  Federal -aid 
fimds  then  available  for  reimbursable  obliga- 
tions. The  cutback  froze  the  States'  unob- 
ligated balances  of  reimbursable  obligations 
carried  over  from  fiscal  year  1966  and  reduced 
the  amounts  of  additional  reimbursable  obli- 
gations expected  to  be  released  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  At  the  time  of  the  November  23  ac- 
tion, many  States  had  already  exceeded  their 
obligation  authority  then  Imposed  through 
December  31,  1966,  and  the  excess  amounts 
were  chargeable  to  the  quarterly  releases 
made  on  January  1,  1967,  and  to  be  made  on 
April  1,  1967.  The  unexpected  limitation  and 
the  retroactive  freezing  of  reimbursable  obli- 
gation releases  made  in  prior  fiscal  years  left 
a  number  of  States  with  small  balances  avail- 
able for  obligation  through  June  30,  1967. 
Not  only  have  these  States'  construction  pro- 
grams been  severely  cut  back  during  the  last 
six  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  they  have 
been  deprived  of  the  opportimlty  to  select  the 
most  needed  and  highest  priority  projects 
that  could  be  undertaken  within  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  Administration.  States 
In  this  category  Include  the  following: 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  amounts  of  the  limitations  on  reim- 
bursable    obligations     imposed     upon     the 


several  States  were  established  In  accord- 
ance with  the  formulas  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  and  did 
not  make  allowances  fbr  the  differences  In  the 
States'  unobligated  balances  of  reimbursable 
obligations  carried  over  from  fiscal  year 
1966.  The  retroactive  effect  of  freezing  obli- 
gatlonal  releases  made  in  prior  years  can 
work  severe  hardshlpi  upon  States  that  have 
substantial  balances  of  unobligated  funds 
apportioned  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  prior 
years.  States  which  have  been  slow  In  the 
obligation  of  Federal-aid  highway  fimds  and 
which  planned  to  accelerate  their  construc- 
tion programs  this  year.  In  an  effort  to  catch 
up,  are  now  prevented  from  doing  so.  State 
highway  departments  which  have  fallen  be- 
hind in  their  highway  construction  programs, 
often  for  reasons  over  which  they  had  little 
or  no  control,  are  new  frozen  In  that  un- 
desirable position.  They  are  even  prohibited 
from  going  forward  with  their  construction 
programs  by  using  their  own  funds  with 
right  of  Federal  reimbursement  at  a  later 
time.  All  advance  construction  projects  with 
State  funds  on  the  Interstate  System  and  all 
bond  projects,  to  be  eligible  for  later  Federal 
reimbursement  for  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  such  proJectB,  are  charged  to  the 
limitation  on  reimbursable  obligations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1967  imposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration. It  seems  highly  inequitable  to  now 
penalize  States  for  being  slow  in  obligating 
funds  in  the  past.  States  that  have  sub- 
stantial balances  of  reimbursable  obligations 
carried  over  from  fiscal  year  1966,  which 
balances  are  now  froeen,  include:  Alabama, 
Colorado.  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Montana,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia. 

(See  Table  2  for  the  amounts  of  the  States' 
balances  available  for  reimbursable  obliga- 
tions as  of  June  30,  1966,  the  amounts  of 
which  balances  are  now  frozen.) 

If  the  cutback  lasts  through  1967,  as  in- 
tended by  the  Administration,  it  could  delay 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System  from 
six  months  to  one  year.  If  a  similar  cutback 
should  be  Imposed  during  fiscal  year  1968 
(and  the  Administration  has  announced  that 
such  Is  the  present  plan,  at  least  during  the 
first  quarter,  which  la  during  the  height 
of  the  construction  season),  the  delay  in 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System  would 
be  even  longer.  Corntructlon  of  the  Inter- 
state System  is  already  behind  schedule,  and 
further  delays  can  only  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  System,  Inconvenience  of  the  traveling 
public,  and  prolonged  safety  hazards. 

Administration  wltaesses  testifying  before 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  last  year 
said  that  since  1963  there  has  been  a  con- 
sistent 21/2  %  per  year  Increase  In  highway 
construction  costs.  Unless  there  is  a  re- 
cession, it  appears  inevitable  that  the  high- 
way construction  being  postponed  by  the 
cutback  will  be  more  costly  when  It  Is  under- 
taken in  future  years. 

State  highway  departments  are  large,  com- 
plex organizations,  and  orderly  scheduling 
of  operations,  which  require  advance  lead 
times  Is  essential  for  tfflclency  and  economy. 
Preliminary  englneeriag,  right-of-way  acqui- 
sition, relocation  of  displaced  persons,  and 
coordination  with  local  governmental  en- 
titles, affected  utility  companies,  and  others 
have  to  be  conducted  far  in  advance  of  the 
award  of  contracts  for  construction  of  proj- 
ects. It  Is  necessary  for  the  State  highway 
departments  to  make  firm  commltmenta  and 
to  plan  their  own  financing  arrangements 
and  personnel  work  loads  in  carrying  out 
these  functions.  Sudden  changes,  without 
notice.  In  the  State's  construction  programs 
by  the  Federal  government  can  disrupt 
scheduled  work  and  financing  plans,  render 
useless  or  lessen  the  Usefulness  of  work  pre- 
viously accomplished,  and  be  costly  to,  and 
work  hardships  upon,  the  State  highway  de- 
partments and  others. 


Contractors   and   material   and   equipment 
suppliers 

The  slowdown  in  the  award  of  hlghwa; 
construction  contractors  in  many  States  wiu 
be  of  serious  consequence  to  many  contrac- 
tors and  may  be  disastrous  for  some.  The 
Administration  has  apparently  taken  the  po- 
sition that  it  can  turn  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  off  and  on  like  a  faucet  to 
suit  its  own  purposes,  but  many  contracton 
cannot  long  survive  such  a  practice. 

When  State  highway  departments'  con- 
tract-lettlngs,  which  may  be  scheduled  a 
year  or  more  In  advance,  are  suddenly  can- 
celled because  of  the  Administration's  action 
In  withdrawing  and  withholding  the  States' 
authority  to  obligate  Federal-aid  highway 
funds,  contractors'  workloads  are  suddenlv 
decreased  from  the  levels  they  had  antld- 
pated  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  which  they 
had  geared  up.  Dxiring  periods  that  the 
faucet  is  turned  off  or  substantially  closed 
by  the  Administration,  contractors  may  have 
little  or  no  new  work  to  conamence  as  old 
Jobs  are  completed.  In  such  cases,  the  con- 
tractors must  either  bear  the  costs  of  carry- 
ing surplus  personnel  and  equipment  Inven- 
tories, In  the  hope  that  the  faucet  soon  will 
be  turned  on  again,  or  they  must  discharge 
employees  and  dispose  of  construction  equip- 
ment. Possibly,  the  larger  contracting 
organizations  that  are  diversified  and  have 
adequate  financial  reserves  can  bridge  the 
chasm  by  seeking  other  types  of  construction 
work  so  as  to  utilize  their  persoffiiel  and 
equipment,  or  they  may  be  able  to  draw  upon 
their  cash  and  credit  reserves  to  carry  the 
costs  of  unproductive  personnel  and  equip- 
ment for  limited  periods  of  time,  but  many 
smaller  highway  contracting  companies  will 
be  unable  to  do  either.  If  they  are  forced 
to  discharge  their  supervisory  and  skilled 
personnel  and  to  dispose  of  their  equipment 
(probably  at  a  loss),  they  will  be  unable  to 
respond  quickly  when  the  faucet  Is  again 
turned  on  by  the  Administration,  and 
urgently  needed  highway  Improvement  will 
be  further  delayed.  Several  years  were  re- 
quired for  the  contracting  Industry  to  gear- 
up  to  the  present  level  of  highway  construc- 
tion after  the  present  program  wsi 
conmienced  In  1956,  and  any  prolonged  cut- 
back now  will  necessitate  a  similar  build-up 
period  for  the  Industry,  with  Its  attendant 
additional  costs  of  securing  and  training 
personnel  and  purchasing  costly  new  equip- 
ment. Obvioiisly,  such  increased  overhead 
and  other  costs  Incurred  by  contractors  will 
be  reflected  In  higher  bid  prices  for  future 
highway  construction. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956.  which  set  into  motion 
the  current  accelerated  highway  construc- 
tion program.  It  was  clearly  the  intention  ol 
Congress  that  the  program  continue  through- 
out Its  life  at  the  accelerated  annual  rates 
established  by  law,  which  intention  has  been 
repeatedly  reaffirmed,  by  the  enactment  of 
additional  laws  since  1956.  Sections  108(a) 
and  116(a)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956  (now  codified  as  section  101(b)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  spell  out  the 
Congressional  intent  in  the  following 
language : 

"(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  in  tbe 
national  Interest  to  accelerate  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems,  In- 
cluding the  National  System  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  since  many  of  such  high- 
ways, or  portions  thereof,  are  in  fact  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  local  and  Inter- 
state commerce,  for  the  national  and  drtl 
defense. 

"It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  prompt  and 
early  completion  of  the  National  System  0! 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  so  named 
because  of  its  primary  Importance  to  the 
national  defense  and  hereafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Interstate  System'  Is  essential  to  the 
national  interest  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant   objectives    of    this    Act.    It   is  the 
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intent  of  Congress  that  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem be  completed  as  nearly  as  practicable 
over  the  period  of  availability  of  the  sixteen 
years'  appropriations  authorized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expediting  its  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  improvement,  inclusive  of  nec- 
eeeary  tunnels  and  bridges,  through  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  under  section 
108(b)  of  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956  (70  Stat.  374),  and  that  the  entire 
System  in  all  States  be  brought  to  simul- 
taneous completion.  •   •   •" 

In  1956,  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works 
questioned  the  ability  of  the  contracting 
Industry  to  respond  to  the  demands  that 
would  be  placed  upon  it  by  the  highway 
construction  program,  and,  upon  being  as- 
Bured  that  the  industry  had  the  required 
capacity,  admonished  the  Industry  to  gear-up 
promptly  to  carry  out  the  construction  pro- 
gram on  schedule.  The  contracting  indus- 
try has  responded;  It  has  Increased  its  con- 
ttruction  capacity  and  is  meeting  Its  obliga- 
tion in  carrying  out  the  program.  In  reliance 
upon  the  declarations  and  Intentions  of  the 
Federal  government,  as  clearly  expressed  in 
existing  law,  to  accelerate  construction  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems  and  to  complete 
the  Interstate  System  on  schedule,  many 
contracting  firms  substantially  enlarged 
their  professional  and  supervisory  staffs,  ex- 
panded their  office  and  other  facilities,  in- 
creased their  work  forces,  and  purchased 
additional  roadbuildlng  equipment. 

Many  contractors  have  financed  the  neces- 
aary  expansion  of  their  facilities  and  the  pur- 
chase of  new  equipment  through  the  exten- 
■lon  of  credit  and  by  borrowing  money,  with 
payments  to  be  made  over  a  number  of  years. 
The  situation  is  particularly  grave  for  con- 
tractors who  are  not  diversified  and  whose 
Kle  source  of  Income  is  highway  construc- 
tion. The  majority  of  these  contractors  are 
small  firms,  and  they  must  continue  to  ob- 
tain highway  construction  contracts  If  they 
are  to  meet  the  payments  on  their  facilities 
and  equipment.  If  they  are  deprived  of  new 
contracts  for  any  appreciable  time,  which  can 
result  from  the  Administration's  highway 
cutback,  these  small  firms  will  be  the  first 
casualties,  for  most  of  them  lack  the  resourc- 
es to  carry  them  over  periods  of  Idleness  or 
low  productivity.  And,  depending  upon  the 
duration  of  the  present  cutback  and  the  pos- 
sible imposition  of  an  additional  $400  million 
cutback,  which  the  President  has  announced 
U  being  considered,  other  larger  and  finan- 
cially stronger  contracting  firms  will  be  gasp- 
ing for  survival.  It  Is  expected  that  materials 
and  equipment  supplies  will  face  a  similar, 
but  possibly  less  severe,  situation. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Administration  to 
cool  off  the  economy  is  excessively  drastic 
when  viewed  In  terms  of  forced  bankruptcy  of 
contractors,  repossession  of  equipment,  and 
layoff  of  many  people  now  employed  by  high- 
way contractors. 

Safety  of  traveling  public 
The  traveling  public  will  suffer  serious 
losses  of  life,  limb,  time,  and  money  as  a 
result  of  the  Administration's  cutback  In  the 
Improvement  of  highways.  During  1966, 
49.000  persons  were  killed  In  traffic  accidents 
In  the  United  States;  an  additional  1.800,000 
people  were  injured;  property  damage 
reached  the  exhorbltant  amount  of  $3.1  bll- 
Uon; and  the  total  economic  loss  Is  estimated 
to  be  $8.9  billion.  All  of  the  results  are  not 
yet  In  for  calendar  year  1966,  but,  based  upon 
tlgures  through  November,  the  National 
Safety  Council  estimates  that  In  excess  of 
52,000  persons  were  killed  In  traffic  accidents 
iMt  year,  which  sets  a  new  record.  The  loss 
of  life  on  our  highways  Is  catastrophic. 
Since  the  Introduction  of  the  automobile, 
1.5  million  people  have  been  killed  in  traffic 
accidents  in  this  country — more  than  all  the 
combat  deaths  suffered  by  the  United  States 
In  all  of  our  wars. 

Today  there  are  90  million  motor  vehicles 
on  the  highways,  roads,  and  streets  of  the 


nation.  By  1975,  probably  the  earliest  date 
that  the  Interstate  System  can  be  completed, 
there  will  be  120  million  vehicles.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  was  advised  last 
year,  during  hearings  on  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  that,  unless  we  act  de- 
cisively and  now,  traffic  accidents  will  claim 
100,000  Uves  In  1975. 

Poor  roads  Impose  upon  the  driver  of  a 
motor  vehicle  demands  of  Judgment,  deci- 
sion, and  reaction  that  he  cannot  possibly 
meet  adequately  in  the  few  seconds  he  us- 
ually has  In  which  to  perceive  a  hazard  and 
react  to  avoid  It  or  to  minimize  Its  danger. 
Divlded-Iane,  limited  access  highways,  de- 
signed and  constructed  for  maximum  safety, 
are  probably  the  greatest  contributor  to 
highway  safety.  The  Interstate  System,  now 
half  completed,  is  estimated  to  save  a  life  a 
year  for  every  five  miles  open  to  traffic. 
When  the  System  is  completed  it  is  expected 
to  save  at  least  8.000  lives  annually. 

The  present  cutback  could  reduce  the  com- 
mencement of  new  construction  work  on  the 
Interstate  System  this  year  approximately 
one-third,  if  all  of  the  States  apply  the  en- 
tire cutback  to  the  Interstate  System.  The 
Administration  Imposed  the  cutback  on  the 
total  amount  of  all  Federal-aid  highway 
fimds  that  each  State  can  obligate  during 
fiscal  year  1967,  without  dividing  the  restric- 
tion between  the  Interstate  System  and  pri- 
mary and  secondary  Federal-aid  highways 
and  their  extensions  within  urban  areas.  It 
is  not  known  at  this  time  how  each  State 
will  allocate  the  cutback  between  classes  of 
highway  funds,  but  at  least  one  State  has 
decided  to  apply  the  entire  cutback  to  the 
Interstate  System. 

Among  other  things,  the  cutback  will  de- 
lay the  conversion  of  1,430  miles  of  two-lane 
sections  of  the  Interstate  System  to  tour- 
lane  se'-tlons  In  16  States,  which  the  Con- 
gress last  year  directed  be  done  for  safety 
reasons  alone. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  same  Adminis- 
tration which  last  year  so  widely  publicized 
the  Immediate  need  for  highway  safety  legis- 
lation would,  only  three  months  after  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966, 
cut  back  the  Nation's  highway  Improvement 
program  25%,  and  even  now  be  planning 
further  cutbacks  for  this  year  and  next.  It 
is  entirely  Inconsistent  and  self-defeating  to 
urge  enactment  of  highway  safety  legislation 
one  day  and  substantially  cut  back  the  con- 
struction of  modern,  safe  highways  the  next. 
We  should  be  accelerating  the  construction 
of  modern  roads  with  built-in  safety  factors 
rather  than  cutting  back  on  such  mileage, 
unless  we  are  ready  to  profess  that  manipula- 
tion of  the  economy  and  the  Federal  budget 
is  more  Important  than  lives,  which  the  be- 
reaved families  of  those  who  die  on  our  high- 
ways will  find  difficult  to  understand. 

USE  or  CASH  BALANCES  IN  HIGHWAY  TKUST  FUND 
RESULTING  rROM   CUTBACK 

Highway  users  are  paying  for  the  Federal - 
aid  highway  program  by  appropriations  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  which  was  created 
by  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956.  The 
Trust  Fund  receives  Its  revenues  from  cer- 
tain Federal  highway  user  fees,  and,  under 
existing  law,  monies  In  the  Trust  Fund  are 
available  only  for  expenditures  in  carrying 
out  the  Federal-aid  highway  program,  includ- 
ing administrative  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads. 

Section  209(e)  of  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1966  makes  It  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tory of  the  Treasury  to  invest  monies  in  the 
Trust  Fund,  which  are  not  required  to  meet 
current  expenditures,  in  Interest  bearing  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  or  in  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States.  The  Interest 
on.  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  redemp- 
tion of,  any  obligations  held  in  the  Trust 
Fund  are  credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  the 
Trust  Fund.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


keeps  the  maximum  amount  of  Trust  Fund 
balances  Invested  at  all  times  and  transfers 
cash  to  the  Trust  Fund  on  a  weekly  basis  in 
accordance  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads' 
estimates  of  expenditures  to  be  made  during 
the  week.  Since  1956,  the  Trust  Fund  has 
received  over  $100  million  in  Interest  from 
such  investments. 

The  maximum  Investment  of  Trust  Fund 
balances  clearly  benefits  the  highway  pro- 
gram by  providing  additional  revenues  to  the 
Trust  Fund  In  the  form  of  interest  payments. 
However,  the  availability  of  Trust  Fund  re- 
ceipts, which  currently  amounts  to  about  $4 
billion  a  year,  may  present  too  tempting  a 
source  of  ready  cash  for  use  in  carrying  out 
other  governmental  programs  and  activities 
for  the  Administration  to  resist.  Obviously, 
cutbacks  in  the  highway  program  will  pro- 
duce larger  cash  balances  in  the  Trust  Fund 
which  can  be  borrowed  to  finance  other  pro- 
grams in  advance  of  the  availability  of 
monies  In  the  general  funds  of  the  treasury. 
If  any  decision,  either  as  to  the  Imposition 
of  a  cutback  in  the  highway  program  or  as 
to  the  amount  of  a  cutback.  Is  infiuenced  In 
any  way  by  the  desire  to  give  priority  to  other 
programs  or  activities,  at  the  expense  of  de- 
laying the  highway  program,  then  the  invest- 
ment authority  can  boomerang  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  highway  program.  Of  course, 
under  existing  law,  all  borrowed  funds  must 
be  paid  back  to  the  Highway  Trust  P\ind 
and  used  to  carry  out  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program.  But  its  ultimate  expenditure 
for  this  purpose  can  be  long  delayed,  and, 
in  turn,  construction  of  essential  highway 
projects  also  delayed,  if  there  is  a  concerted 
effort  by  the  Administration  to  utilize  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  as  a  source  of  tempo- 
rary financing  for  other  government  pro- 
grams. 

In  recent  years  the  highway  construction 
program  has  kept  pace  with  the  receipt  of 
revenues  In  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  and  the 
unexpended  balances,  which  are  available  for 
Investment,  have  not  been  large.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Trust  Fund  balance  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1966  was  $243  million;  on  De- 
cember 31,  1966,  it  was  $30  million;  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  1967,  there  was  a  balance  of  only  $1 
million;  and  on  January  18, 1967,  the  balance 
was  $172  million. 

As  of  November  30,  1966,  $20  million  of  the 
then  estimated  Trust  Fund  balance  of  $56 
million  was  Invested  in  4%  %  United  States 
Certificates  of  Indebtedness  maturing 
June  30,  1967.  No  problem  of  availability  of 
cash  to  meet  expenditure  requirements  of 
the  highway  program  has  been  presented  by 
the  investment  of  Trust  Fund  monies  in 
securities  that  mature  after  the  date  such 
funds  are  needed  for  expenditure.  Cash  is 
transferred  to  the  Trust  Fund  In  accordance 
with  the  weekly  expenditiire  estimates  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

The  average  lag  time  between  the  obliga- 
tion of  Federal -aid  highway  funds  (which 
occurs  when  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  ap- 
proves the  plans,  specifications,  and  esti- 
mates for  a  project  and  authorizes  the  State 
to  call  for  bids)  and  the  expenditure  of  funds 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  a  project  is 
13  months.  Thus,  the  greatest  accumulation 
of  unexpended  cash  in  the  Trust  Fund,  at- 
tributable to  the  $1.1  billion  cutback  in  the 
tUghway  program  during  fiscal  year  1967,  will 
occur  during  fiscal  year  1968.  The  unex- 
pended trust  fund  balance  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1967  Is  estimated  to  be  $342  mllUon,  of 
which  $157  million  will  be  attributable  to  the 
cutback.  The  following  table  shows  the  lat- 
est estimates  of  revenues  to  be  paid  into  the 
Trust  Fund  from  highway  user  taxes  under 
existing  law.  and  the  unexpended  cash  bal- 
ances attributable  to  the  $1.1  bllUon 
cutback  In  obllgatlonal  authority  during 
1967,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  from  1967 
through  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1973  (when  the  Trust  Fund  terminates 
under  existing  law ) : 
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pendltures  of  Pederal-ald  highway  funds  la 
18  months.  The  $1.1  bUUon  cutback  will  re- 
duce the  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  In 
the  highway  progn^am  during  fiscal  year  1967 
by  only  $188  million,  but  It  will  result  In  a 
Pederai-ald  highway  expenditure  reduction 
of  $912  million  during  fiscal  year  1968  and 
later,  with  the  greatest  Impact  being  in  1968. 
Not  only  may  Inflatloa  not  be  a  problem  in 
1968  and  1969,  but  we  could  be  In  the  middle 
of  a  recession  at  that  time.  In  fact,  some 
parts  of  the  country  are  experiencing  a  reces- 
sion now.  If  money  is  scarce  In  1968  and 
unemployment  on  the  rise,  the  cutback  this 
year  could  be  highly  detrimental,  for.  In  such 
event,  money  should  b«  put  Into  the  economy 
next  year,  not  taken  out. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mere  award 
of  highway  construction  contracts  is  infla- 
tionary, even  before  tlie  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral government  expend  any  funds,  and  that 
this  is  the  reason  for  drastically  cutting  back 
..  .    ^„,.  ^,_     ,       „.         J  the  obligation  of  funds.    It  Is  true  that  upon 

-nie  •1.1  billion  cutback  will  produce  a  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  a  contract,  a  highway  contrac- 
caah  balance  in  the  Trust  Fund  by  the  end  t^,  ordinarily  wUl  prepare  to  undertake  the 
of  fiscal  year  1968  of  $794  mllUon  (Includ-  ^ork.  which  work  may  not  acually  commence 
tog  $157  million  cairled  over  from  1967) .  ynoj  ^he  next  construction  season.  He  may 
wblch  the  Administration  can  borrow  to  assemble  some  of  his  professional  and  super- 
carry  out  other  programs.  The  President's  ^so^y  personnel,  repair  and  overhaul  his  con- 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  contemplates  the  gtructlon  equipment,  possibly  order  some  new 
sale  or  $5  bllUon  worth  of  participation  cer-     equipment   and,  if  the  Job  calls  for  it  order 

?l-^***iy^'**''**'®^^"'='Pf"°?^*^^  **"*.*?'  prefabricated  Items  and  steel  and '  other 
1968,  which,  on  paper,  will  reduce  the  estl-  shapes.  But,  on  the  average,  this  would  ac- 
mated  administrative  budget  deficit  to  1968  count  for  no  more  than  20%  of  the  dollar 
from  •13.1  bUllon  to  W.l  billion  and  the  ^alue  of  the  contract.  Most  of  the  contrac- 
raah  deficit  from  •p.S  billion  to  ^4.3  bllUon.  ^^.^  expenditures  occur  while  the  construe- 
Through  the  sale  of  participation  certificates  yon  ^o^k  Is  In  progress,  for  labor  and  ma- 
(wlth  present  toterest  rate  of  5.2%),  the  terlal.  Even  assuming  that  early  expendl- 
Admtolstratlon  can  not  only  breach  the  t^res  resulting  from  the  award  of  contracts 
4Vi%  government  bond  Interest  rate  celUng,  would  amount  to  20%,  only  about  $220  mil- 
but  participation  certificates  do  not  show  uqq  would  find  Its  way  toto  the  economy  this 
as  expenditures  to  the  budget  and  are  not  year  if  the  entire  $1.1  billion  cutback  were 
tocluded  to  the  Federal  debt  limit  estab-  obligated  during  fiscal  year  1967.  This  Is  a 
llshed  by  law.  The  Highway  Trust  Fund,  drop  in  the  bucket  wUen  considered  In  Ught 
which  is  controUed  by  the  Administration  of  the  estimated  Federal  expenditures  of 
and  which  is  now  being  manipulated  to  ac-  $i26.7  billion  this  year,  and  its  eflTect  upon 
cumulate  a  growtog  imexpended  cash  bal-  inflation  this  year  will  be  tofinlteslmal. 
ance.  is  a  ready-made  customer  for  the  sale  The  fact  that  other  major  construction 
of  participation  certificates.  Obviously,  the  programs,  which  are  financed  by  appro- 
larger  the  cutbacks  In  the  highway  program,  priatlons  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
and  the  longer  such  cutbacks  are  extended,  treasury,  have  suflfered  far  less  severe  cut- 
toe  more  cash  there  will  be  available  in  the  backs  than  the  highway  program,  which  Is 
Trust  Fund  for  the  purchase  of  participation  financed  from  the  Highway  ■n-ust  Fund  and 
certificates.  not  Included  in  the  general  fund  budget. 

Forthright  raids  upon  the  Highway  Trust  further  fortifies  the  thought  that  possibly 
Fund  have  always  been  beaten  back  by  the  the  Administration  U  more  Interested  In 
Congress  to  the  past,  but  through  the  de-  using  Trust  Fund  money  to  finance  general 
vice  of  cutbacks  and  Investments  the  Ad-  fund  expenditures  than  to  combat  Infiation. 
ministration  to  one  fell  swoop  has  found  a  por  example,  •1,292,696,000  has  been  appro- 
way  to  tovade  the  Trust  Fund  and  to  divert  priated  for  the  civil  works  program  of  the 
highway  user  taxes  to  the  financing  of  other  Army  C3orps  of  Engineers  during  fiscal  year 
governmental  expenditures  which  are  to  no  1967.  This  program  has  been  cut  back  only 
way  related  to  highways.  Such  manlpula-  jgo  mllUon,  or  4.6%,  as  compared  with  the 
Won  of  the  government's  fiscal  affairs  by  bor-  cutback  of  $1.1  billion,  or  25%.  In  the  high- 
rowing  money  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul  can  way  program. 
become  doubly  attractive  when  Peter  has  a 
steady  tocome  that  he  is  prevented  from 
spending  and  the  payments  to  Paul  do  not 
tocrease  the  budget  or  the  National  debt. 
This  is  a  matter  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  may  wish  to  examine  in  detail 
when  heartogs  are  held  on  the  cutback,  for 
the  estimated  Trust  Fimd  receipts  of  $26.6 
billion  to  fiscal  years  1967  through  1972 
(which  amount  Is  tosufBcient  to  complete 
the  current  highway  program)  may  prove  to 
be  irresistible  to  those  who  would  prefer  to 
put  highway  money  into  poverty  and  other 
Great  Society  programs,  rather  than  toto 
highway  construction  as  Congress  has 
directed.  The  already  announced  plan  of  the 
Administration  to  conttoue  the  cutback  at 
an  tocreased  level  toto  fiscal  year  1968  and 
the  Administration's  present  consideration 
of  ordertog  an  additional  $400  million  cut- 
back durtog  fiscal  year  1967  certainly  give 
support  to  this  possibility. 

When  the  cutback  Is  analyzed  In  terms  of 
Its  effectiveness  to  combating  Inflation  this 
year,  further  doubt  is  created  as  to  the 
validity  of  this  announced  purpose  of  the 
cutback.  As  previously  pointed  out,  the  aver- 
age lag  time  between  obligations  and  ez- 


CTTTBACK  MAT  PBOMOTX  TOIX  BOAD 
CONSTBDCTION 


The  Subcommittee  on  Roads  and  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Program  held  Jotat  heartogs  last  year 
on  the  relationship  between  toll  and  free 
highways.  These  hearings  highlighted  a 
nimiber  of  serious  problems.  Including  some 
involved  In  the  incorporation  of  toll  roads 
toto  the  Interstate  System,  the  construction 
of  toll  bridges  and  tunnels  on  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  system,  and  the  construction 
of  connections  between  toll  and  free  roads. 
The  Subcommittees'  report  Is  not  yet  fin- 
ished, but  It  seems  clear  that  legislation  Is 
needed  In  a  number  of  these  problem  areas. 
If  additional  toll  facilities  are  constructed 
before  needed  legislation  Is  considered  and 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  these  problems  can 
become  more  aggravated  and  more  difficult 
to  solve. 

Any  substantial  cutback  In  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  will  add  fuel  to  the 
promotion  of  toll  facilities  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  traveling  public  for  essential 
highway  construction.  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  if  there  ^ould  be  a  resurgence 
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of  toll  facility  construction  before  the 
lengthy  and  detailed  hearings  of  last  year 
can  ripen  into  legislative  proposals  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

QtTESTIONABLX    LXGAI,    ATrTHORITT    FOB   TBI 
CT7TBACK 

The  law  governing  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  is  codified  In  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code.  A  number  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title  are  perttoent  for  review  as  a  result 
@f  the  cutback. 

Section  104(b)  provides  that  on  or  before 
January  1  next  preceding  the  commence- 
ment  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  (Secretary  of  Transportation 
when  the  Department  of  Transportation  ij 
established)  shall  apportion  to  the  several 
States  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  that  fiscal  year  for  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system.  Federal-aid  secondary  ejt- 
tem.  and  extensions  of  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary and  Federal-aid  secondary  systemt 
within  urban  areas,  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain formulas.  The  section  further  provldei 
that  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Interstate  System  shall  be  apportioned 
to  the  several  States  on  a  date  as  fax  in 
advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  authorized  as  practicable  but  In 
no  case  more  than  eighteen  months  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
authorized. 

Section  118  states,  in  part,  "On  and  after 
the  date  that  the  Secretary  has  certified  to 
each  State  highway  department  the  suma 
apportioned  •  •  •,  such  sums  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title."  This  section  further 
provides  that  such  sums  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  in  the  State  for  a  period 
of  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  sums  are  authorized. 

Section  105,  relating  to  programs,  says,  "As 
soon  as  practical  after  the  apportlonmentt 
for  the  Federal-aid  systems  have  been  made 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment of  any  State  desiring  to  avail  itself  ol 
the  benefits  of  this  chapter  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  for  his  approval  a  program  at 
programs  of  proposed  projects  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  funds  apportioned.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  act  upon  programs  submitted  to 
him  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  same 
have  been  submitted.  •  •  *"  (Emphaslj 
added.) 

Section  106  provides,  •  •  •  the  State 
highway  department  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  program  approval,  such  surveyi, 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  each 
proposed  project  included  in  an  approved 
program  as  the  Secretary  may  require.  The 
Secretary  shall  act  upon  such  surveys,  plant, 
specifications,  and  estimates  as  soon  as  prae- 
ticable  after  the  same  have  been  submitted, 
and  his  approval  of  any  such  project  shall 
be  deemed  a  contractual  obligation  of  the 
Federal  government  for  the  payment  of  Iti 
proportional  contribution  thereto.  •  •  •" 
(Emphasis  added.) 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  provisions  ol 
law  that  Federal-aid  highway  funds  are  Im- 
mediately available  for  obligation  by  the 
States  as  soon  as  they  are  apportioned  to 
the  States  and  that  Congress  Intended  that 
the  obligation  of  such  funds  be  expedited. 
Because  of  the  enactment  of  section  209(g) 
of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  (the 
Byrd  Amendment),  it  became  necessary  In 
1959  for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  ini- 
tiate reimbursement  planning.  This  proce- 
dure was  designed  to  spread  the  obllgatlonal 
authority  for  funds  apportioned  for  any  fla- 
cal  year  over  a  period  of  approximately 
twelve  months,  rather  than  permitting  the 
entire  year's  apportionment  to  be  obligated 
by  the  States  immediately  upon  apportion- 
ment, and  thereby  provide  adequate  time 
for  receipt  by  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  of 
sufficient  revenues  to  promptly  pay  all  relm- 
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bnrsement  vouchers  when  presented  by  the 
gtates.  The  purpose  and  effect  of  relmburse- 
oest  planning  are  to  permit  the  apportion- 
ment of  all  Federal-aid  highway  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  Inter- 
state System  for  any  fiscal  year  and  to  au- 
thorize the  obligation  of  funds  as  fast  as 
^imated  Trust  Fund  revenues  will  permit, 
thereby  provldtog  for  maximum  highway 
construction  within  the  ability  of  the  Trust 
yond  to  finance. 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  November 
]3,  1966.  cutback  on  obllgatlonal  authority, 
IQCludlng  the  freezing  of  reimbursable  obli- 
gations released  for  prior  years,  are  the  re- 


verse of  reimbursement  planning.  The  cut- 
back was  not  designed  to  assure  that  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  revenues  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  promptly  pay  all  expenditures  re- 
sulttog  from  the  obligation  of  apportioned 
funds,  but  rather  to  prevent  the  obligation 
of  portions  of  the  monies  In  the  Trust  Fund 
and  to  slow  down  highway  construction. 
This  Is  completely  contrary  to  the  above 
quoted,  and  other,  provisions  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  which  direct  that  ap- 
portioned funds  be  obligated  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  declare  that  prompt  and  early 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System  Is  es- 
sential to  the  national  Interest  and  Is  one 


of  the  most  Important  objectives  of  the  Act. 
A  cursory  search  of  the  law  has  failed  to 
disclose  any  authority  for  cutting  back  the 
highway  program  below  the  level  for  which 
adequate  financtog  has  been  provided.  Also, 
Inquiries  made  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  revealed  that  no  legal  opinion  has 
been  Issued  relative  to  the  legal  authority  for 
maktog  the  November  23. 1966,  cutback.  The 
Committee  may  wish  to  Inquire  toto  the  legal 
authority  of  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator to  order  this  cutback  when  hearings 
are  held. 


Table  I. — Balances  of  Federal-aid  highway  apportionments  available  for  obligation  and  reserved  during  fiscal  year  1967 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arbona 

Arkansas 

OlKomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

norida 

Georgia 

Hawaii — . 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Saosas 

Kentucity 

Louisiana 

liUne 

Maryland 

Masacbusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MInisflppi 

MhBourl 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota - 

Ohio.... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Teias 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  VirKinia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 
Puerto  Rico 

Total 


Balance  of 

unobligated 

Federal-aid 

highway  funds 

apportioned 

to  States  for 

fiscal  year  1967 

and  prior  years, 

June  30,  1966 


$69,498 
34,676 
17,100 
22,642 
95,553 
42,890 
23,476 
11,922 
39,144 
32,657 
60,553 
22,132 
73,829 
82, 761 
17,090 
14,  502 
50,154 
25, 618 
7,745 

134,237 
56,044 
44,905 
26,431 
15,966 
35,181 
41, 172 
13, 320 
9,029 
15, 610 

116,446 

12.487 

37.293 

12,612 

6,114 

102.498 
20,356 
15,365 

102.940 

9.302 

8.977 

11,176 

25, 190 

fa,  188 

22,830 
25,942 
35,426 
47, 741 
30,113 
13. 137 
13,420 
105,917 
7,680 


1,975,877 


Federal-aid 
highway  funds 
for  fiscal  year 
1968  appor- 
tioned to 
States  on 
Oct.  7, 1966 


$91,949 
40,404 
64,477 
39,689 

388,062 
55,735 
80,502 
10,338 
95,562 
71,032 
33,626 
28,934 

234,849 
96,419 
61,442 
44,981 
86,543 

101, 193 
21,696 
65,944 
89,646 

133.867 

102,306 
51,805 

108,276 
48,807 
34,143 
29,911 
20,648 

107,769 
63,062 

229,264 
54.338 
26,284 

246. 546 
63.948 
73.105 

205,238 
23,981 
34.228 
41.886 
93,351 

228,920 
60, 445 
28.054 

123.924 
97,247 
87,293 
50.875 
42, 153 
50.276 
6,627 


4.351,600 


Total 
unobligated 
Federal-aid 
highway 
apportion- 
ments in 
fiscal  year 
1967 


$161, 447 

75,080 

81,  577 

62,331 

483,616 

98,625 

103,978 

22,260 

134.706 

103,689 

94, 179 

51,066 

308,  678 

179, 170 

78,532 

59,483 

136, 697 

126.811 

29,441 

200, 181 

145,690 

178.774 

128,737 

67, 771 

143, 457 

89,979 

47.463 

38,940 

36,158 

224,215 

65.549 

266,557 

eo. 950 

32.398 

349.044 

74,304 

88,470 

308,178 

33.2S3 

43. 2a') 

53,062 

118.541 

286,108 

83.275 

53.996 

159.350 

144,988 

117,406 

&4,012 

55. 573 

136.193 

14,307 


6, 327, 477 


Limitation  on 
the  obligation 
of  Federal-aid 
highway  funds 

during  fiscal 
year  1967 

imposed  by 
administration 

on  Nov.  23, 
1966 


$68,685 
31, 016 
48,110 
29,772 

289,184 
41, 743 
59,869 
7,774 
71,401 
53,307 
25,047 
21,683 

173, 109 
72,084 
46,124 
33,823 
6i&95 
75, 426 
16,264 
49, 226 
66,874 
94,139 
76,429 
38,855 
80,924 
36,563 
25,690 
22,398 
15,421 
80,363 
39,640 

171,445 
40.881 
19.780 

183.778 
40,415 
51.121 

153,  242 
17.913 
25,711 
31.340 
69,710 

171,195 
45, 037 
20.S9S 
92.336 
72.490 
64, 959 
38,286 
31,433 
37,404 
5,088 


3. 246. 000 


Amounts  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  which  are  frozen  bv  the 
Nov.  23, 1966,  action  of  the  administration 


Total 


$92,762 
44,064 
33,467 
32,669 

194,431 
56,882 
44,109 
14.486 
63,305 
50,382 
69,132 
29,383 

135,569 

107,086 
32, 408 
25,660 
72, 102 
51,385 
13, 177 

150, 955 
78,816 
78,633 
62,308 
28,916 
62,533 
53,416 
21, 773 
16.542 
20,737 

143.852 
25,909 
95, 112 
26,069 
12,618 

165, 266 
33,889 
37,349 

154.936 
15, 370 
17.494 
21,722 
48.831 

114.913 
38,238 
33.098 
07.014 
72,498 
52, 447 
25,  72f. 
24,140 

118, 789 
9,219 


3,081,477 


From  appor- 
tioned fiscal 
year  1968 
funds 


$41,976 
18,445 
29,436 
18, 119 

177. 160 
25,444 
36,761 
4,720 
43,626 
32,427 
15,351 
13,209 

107,  214 
44,018 
26,136 
20,635 
30,509 
46, 197 
9,904 
30,106 
40,926 
60,893 
46,706 
23,650 
49,431 
22,281 
18,687 
13,655 
9,426 
49,199 
24,225 
74,171 
24. 807 
11,999 

112,555 
24.628 
33, 374 
93.696 
10.949 
15.626 
19. 121 
42,617 

104,  J08 
27,  .WS 
12.807 
56.574 
44,395 
39,852 
23. 225 
19,244 
22,953 
3.026 


1,954,203 


From  fiscal 

year  1967  and 

prior  fiscal 

year  funds 


$50,786 

25,619 

4,032 

14,440 

17,271 

37,438 

7,358 

9,766 

19,679 

17.966 

53,781 

16,174 

28,355 

63,068 

6,272 

5,126 

32,  593 

5,188 

3,273 

120, 849 

37,890 

11,620 

5,602 

6,266 

13,102 

31.136 

6,186 

2,887 

11,311 

94,653 

1,684 

20,941 

1.262 

619 

52,711 

9,261 

3,975 

61,240 

4,421 

1.868 

2.601 

6.214 

10,405 

10.643 

20.291 

10,440 

28,103 

12,  595 

2,501 

4,896 

95,836 

6,193 


1,127,274 


Percent  of 
lUiobligated 
Federal-aid 
highway  appor- 
tionments 
frozen  by 
administration 
during  fiscal 
year  1967 


67.4 
58.6 
41.0 
62.3 
4a2 
67.6 
42.4 

eas 

47.0 
48.8 
73.4 
57.8 
43.9 
60.8 
41.3 
43.1 
47.2 
40.6 
44.8 
76.6 
63.4 
44.8 

4a6 

42.7 
43.6 
89.4 

8ai 

42.8 
67.4 
64.3 

39.8 
35.7 
38.6 
38.9 
47.3 
45.6 
42.2 
50.3 
46.2 
40.6 
40.9 
42.9 
40.2 
45.9 
61.3 
42.0 
60.0 
44.7 
40.2 
43.4 
76.0 
04.4 


48.7 


Table  2. — Amounts  that  could  be  made  available  for  reimbursable  obligations  during  fiscal  year  1967  without  exceeding  estimated  revenues 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  and  amounts  frozen  by  the  administration  during  fiscal  year  1967 


state 

Total  balance 
available  for 
reimbursable 
obligations  as  of 
June  30, 1966 

Additional 
amounts  ttiat 
could  be  made 
available  for 
reimbursable 
obligations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year 
1967 

Total  amounts 
that  could  be 
made  available 
for  reimbursable 
obligations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year 
1967 

Amounts  frozen  by 
administration  that  could 

be  made  available  for 
reimbursable  obligations 

during  fiscal  year  1967 

Amount 

Percent 

Alabama 

$48,  706, 555. 25 
24,  612, 821.  85 

2, 579, 404.  53 
13, 528, 891.  43 

8, 573, 123.  53 
30.165,071.88 

5, 666,  607.  57 

9,526,377.61 

$91, 949, 107 
40, 404, 391 
64,477,381 
39, 089, 081 

388, 061, 988 
55,  734,  732 
80, 502. 314 
10, 337, 680 

$140, 655, 662 
65, 017, 213 
67, 056, 786 
63,217,972 
396,635,112 
85,  899,  804 
86,068,822 
19,864,058 

$71, 970, 662 
34, 001, 213 
18,946,786 
23,445,972 

107,451,112 
44,166,804 
26,199.822 
12,090.068 

81.2 
62.3 
28.3 
44.1 
27.1 
61.4 
30.4 
60.9 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

I 
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Table  2  —Amounts  that  could  be  made  available  for  reimbursable  obligaticns  during  fiscal  year  1967  without  exceeding  estimated  revenues 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  and  amounts  frozen  by  the  administration  during  fiscal  year  1967 — Continued 


State 


Florida 

Oeorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho - 

Illinois 

Indiana - 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine - 

Maryland 

Massachusetts -  -  - 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun - 

Montana... 

Nebraska 

Nevada - 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio - 

Oklahoma 

Orepon. - 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont - 

Virginia - -- 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin -- 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia- 
Puerto  Rico 


Total  balance 
available  for 
reinit)ursable 
obligations  as  of 
June  30,  1966 


$17. 
16, 
53, 
15. 
23. 
60, 
4, 
4, 
30. 


119, 
35. 
14. 

3. 

4. 
10. 
30, 

5, 

2, 
10, 
92. 

15, 


Additional 
amounts  that 
could  be  made 
available  for 
reimbursable 
obligations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year 
1967 


Total. 


47, 

8, 
'2 

56! 

3. 

I. 

1. 

4. 

5. 

9, 
19. 

25! 
10. 

1. 

3. 

94. 
6. 


516.890.02 
321.329.28 
028, 354.  05 
512, 122.  16 
301.410.56 
880.  719.  74 
857.461.88 
0S3.  679.  89 
641.690.34 
917.  670.  08 
776.021.85 
362.  346.  36 
873,661.45 
476,  565. 13 
287,  466.  21 
077, 088. 62 
649.  701.  58 
019.3S0.  25 
392,  792. 94 
204,451.55 
844, 742.  75 
232, 000.  79 
4ti3.  234. 19 
735.  753.  46 
994.54 
7, 905,  75 
179.738.37 
028,097.04 
710.113.39 
606,  483.  53 
879.519.00 
078.  420.  34 
647.  688.  57 
105. 482. 89 
207,  054. 12 
289.381.30 
662.  205.  72 
664.  734.  47 
920.  556.  21 
049.  033.  88 
319.  ■.'•-•7. 81 
948. 869.  62 
715.  980.  24 
028.  398.  35 


Total  amounts 
that  could  be 
made  available 
for  reimbursable 
obligations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year 
1967 


$95,  562, 162 
71,032,410 

33,  626,  047 
28, 933. 946 

234. 848.  593 
96, 418, 521 
61,442,004 
44,981,263 
86.  542.  748 

101,192,631 
21,695,830 
65,  944,  078 
89,645,511 

133, 867, 415 

102, 305, 647 
51,804,606  I 

108,275,603  ! 
48.807,210  I 
34,143,170  I 
29,911,065  I 
20,647,714  i 

107,769,3-26  , 
53,061,492 

229,  264, 106 
54,337,663  i 
26,283,769 

246, 546, 138 
.53,948,259  ] 
73,104,672  , 

205,237,836 
23,981,293 

34,  '227,  551 
41,886.505 
93,351,303 

2-28, 920, 087 
60,  444,  805 
28.  053,  838 

123,  923,  826 
97,  247, 495 
87,  '293, 256 
50,875,316 
42, 153, 829 
50, 276, 060 
6,  627.  027 


1,0'29.385,233.  82 


1  4,  351, 600,  000 


$113,079, 
87. 353. 
86,654, 
44,  446, 
258, 150, 
157,  299, 
66,299, 
49,064, 
117,184, 

104,  110, 
24.471. 

185.356. 
125.519, 
148.343. 

105.  593, 
.55,881, 

118,925, 
78. 826, 
39,535, 
32, 115, 
31,492, 

200,001, 
53.544, 

244. 999. 
54,338, 
26, '291, 

293,  725, 
61,976 
75,814 

261.844, 
27, 860, 
35,  305, 
43.  534. 
97,  456, 

234, 127, 
69,  734, 
47,  710, 

131,588, 

123,  168, 
97,  942, 
52, 194. 
46, 102, 

144, 992, 
12.  65,5. 


052 

739 

401 

068 

004 

241 

466 

943 

438 

301 

852 

424 

172 

980 

113 

695 

305 

590 

963 

517 

457 

327 

726 

859 

658 

675 

876 

356 

785 

320 

812 

971 

194 

786 

141 

186 

104 

560 

051 

290 

544 

399 

040 

425 


Amounts  frozen  by 
administration  that  could 

be  made  aviiilalile  for 
reimbursable   obligations 

during  fiscal  year  1967 


Amount 


Percent 


$41.  678.  052 
34.  046.  739 
61.  607,  401 
22,763,068 
85,  041,  004 
85,215,241 
20. 175. 466 
15.241.943 
52.  589.  438 
28, 684. 301 
8,  207,  852 
136, 130, 424 
58,645,172 
48,204,980 
•29,164.113 
17.026,695 
38,001,305 
42,  263,  590 
13, 845, 963 
9,717,517 
16,071,457 
119,638.327 
13.904,726 
73,  854, 859 
13,457,658 
6,511,675  , 
109,947,876 
21,561,356 
24,693,785 
108, 602. 320 
9. 947, 812 
9,594,971 
12, 194, 194 
27,  746, 780  , 
61,932,141 
24,  697, 186  ! 
26,818, 104  I 
39.252.560  < 
50.678,051 
32,  983,  290 
13,980,544 
14,669,399 
107, 588, 040 
7,  567,  425 


36.9 
38.9 
71.1 
51.2 
32.9 
542 
30.4 
31.1 
H9 
27.3 
33.5 
73.4 
46.7 
32.5 
27,4 
30.5 
32.0 
53.6 
46.2 
30.2 
51.0 
59.8 
36.1 
30.8 
21  g 
243 
374 
34.8 
32.6 
41.1 
35.7 
27.1 
27.8 
28.5 
269 
35.4 
5&2 
22.2 
41.1 
33.7 

m 

31.8 
742 
53.0 


5,381,035,235 


2, 135, 035,  235 


19.7 


1  $4,400,000,000  including  amounts  deducted  for  administrative  and  research  costs  o(  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Tabi  e  3  ^Amounts  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  limited  by  the  administration  for  obligation  during  fiscal  year  1967  compared  with  amounii 

obligated  by  the  Slates  during  fiscal  year  1966 


State 


Obligated 
July  1,  1965, 

through 
June  30,  1966 


Alabama - 

Alaska... 

Arizona - 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado - — 

Connecticut - -- 

Delaware — 

Florida 

Georgia - 

Hawaii - - 

Idaho - 

Illinois 

Indiana - 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky -.- 

Louisiana - 

Maine 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana. - 

Nebraska 

Nevada - 

New  Hampshire - 

New  Jersey -- -- 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina...* 

North  Dakota 


$54, 
57, 
71, 
47, 

335, 
57, 
62, 
14. 
88. 
83. 
36, 
16, 

182. 

136, 
52, 
45, 
95, 
67, 
18, 
70, 

120, 

142. 
91, 
46, 
88, 
44, 
41, 
31. 
16, 

128. 
54. 

194 
62. 
24, 


467, 352.  55 
068.  958.  79 
482,  '288.  05 
572, 236.  00 
9i50. 436. 95 
227, 891. 88 
781.901.43 
597,156.56 
251.983.00 
748.  531.  03 
486.861.16 
143.  023.  32 
459. 225.  83 
752. 016. 61 
5.'3.431,00 
188. 896. 16 
665.900.48 
667, 809. 98 
815, 190,  51 
912.  .597.  61 
918.  .555.  '.'3 
417,396.61 
660, 100. 38 
.598,976.35 
776,  405.  69 
149, 358. 60 
632,877.02 
377. 685.  (10 
167.  .566.  34 
641,442.84 
295,259.41 
851.910.83 
803.  876.  46 
793.187.90 


Amounts 

limited  by 

administration 

for  obligation 

during  fiscal 

year  1967 


$68, 585, 000 
31,016,000 
48,110,000 
29,  772,  000 

289.184,000 
41,743,000 
59,  869, 000 
7,  774,  OCO 
71,401,000 
53,  307,  000 
25,  047.  000 
21,683,000 

173,109,000 
72, 084, 000 
46, 124,  000 
33, 823, 000 
64,  595, 000 
75,  426,  000 
16, 264, 000 
49. 226, 000 
66,874,000 

100, 139,  000 
76,4-29,000 
38,855,000  I 
80,924,000 
36, 563, 000 
25,690,000 
22, 398,  000 
15,421.000 
80. 363.  000 
39. 640.  («KI 

171.445.  IXK) 
40,881.0<K1 
19,780,000 


Differences  in  amounts  limited  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  obligation  during  fiscal  year  1%7  from 
amounts  obligated  by  the  States  during  fiaol 
year  1966 


Decrease 


Amount 


$26,  052, 959 
■23, 37-2,  288 
17,800,236 
46,  776, 437 
15, 484, 892 
2, 922, 901 
6,  8-23, 157 
16,  850,  983 
30.  441,  531 
11,439,861 

'"9,"350[226' 

64,668,017 

6, 399,  431 

11,365,896 

31,070,900 


2,851, 

21,686. 

54,044, 

42,  -278, 

15,  231, 

7,  743, 

7, 85-2, 

7,586. 

15,94-2, 

8, 979. 

746. 

48, 278. 

14,6.55. 

23.  406, 

21.922. 

5.013. 


191 

598 
555 
397 
100 
976 
406 
359 
877 
t)85 
.5«i6 
443 
269 
911 
876 
188 


Percent 


-45.6 
-32.7 
-37.6 
-13.9 
-27.0 
-4.6 
-46.7 
-19.1 
-36.3 
-31,4 

"'-5.'i' 
-47.3 
-12,2 
-25.2 
-32.5 

-30,6 
-44,7 
-29,7 
-16.6 
-16.6 

-8,8 
-17,2 
-38.3 
-28.6 

-4,6 
-37, 5 
-27,0 
-12.0 
-34,9 
-20, 2 


Increase 


Amount 


$14, 217, 647 


5,539,977 


7,  758. 190 


Percent 


+n.\ 


-1-313 


-1-11,5 
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Table  3. — Amounts  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  limited  by  the  administration  for  obligation  during  fiscal  year  1967  compared  with  amounts 

obligated  by  the  States  during  fiscal  year  1966 — Continued 


State 


Obligated 
July  1.  1965. 

through 
June  30,  1966 


Amounts 

limited  by 

administration 

for  obligation 

during  fiscal 

year  1967 


Differences  in  amounts  limited  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  obligation  during  fiscal  year  1967  from 
amounts  obligated  by  the  States  during  fiscal 
year  1966 


Decrease 


Increase 


Amount 


Percent         Amount 


Percent 


Ohio - 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

painsylvania — 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Sooth  Dakota 

Tennessee — 

Teias ■ 

Ctoh..- -- 

Vennont 

Virginia.-- 

WMhington..- 

W««t  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Kieo 


Total 

Total  net  decrease.. 


$145,520. 

59. 133. 

62.  W9. 

210.  ,521, 

18.  7.57. 

33,785, 

36.465, 

82,110, 

198,409, 

43,760, 

30,576, 

88, 787, 

71,566, 

101,627, 

51,009, 

31.482, 

16,165. 

7,  420, 


793.  93 
833  79 
8.Vi.  39 
977.19 
487,  82 
273.00 
17&0) 
639  UO 
838.  T 
279.  a) 
291.58 
384.99 
709.84 
048.00 
563,31 
440.00 
318. 15 
595,34 


$183. 
4(1. 
51. 
153, 
17. 
25. 
31. 
69. 
171, 
45, 
20, 
92, 
72, 
64, 
38, 
31. 
37, 
5, 


778. 
415. 
121. 
242. 
913. 
711. 
340, 
710, 
195, 
037, 
898, 
336. 
490, 
959, 
286, 
433, 
404, 
088, 


000  I 

(KIO 

OCO 

(HHI 

000  ' 

000 

000  1 

000  \ 

000  ] 

000 

000  , 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

OCO 

000 


$18. 

11. 


718. 
828. 
279. 
844, 
074. 
125. 
400. 
214, 


834 
S55 
977 
488 
273 
176 
639 
838 


9,  678,  292 


-31.6  . 
-18.8  I- 
-27.2  !- 
-4.5  |. 
-23.9  :. 
-14.1  . 
-15,1  I. 
-13,7  . 

-31.6"  . 


$38. 257. 206 


1,  276,  721 


36, 
12, 


668, 

723, 

49, 


048 
563 
440 


•2,  332.  595 


-36,1 
-24,9 

-0.2 

'-3i!4" 


'923! 


615 
290 


21,  238, 662 


3,974,908,792.00  1  3,246,000,000  '  821.669. 120 
I ----I  728,908.792 


'  -23.7 
-18.4 


■92,760,3-28 


+26,3 


+2.9 

"+i"6 
+1.2 


+131.3 


»+15.6 


1  For  43  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  legislation  which  was 
Initiated  in  1956  contemplates  the  com- 
pletion of  this  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem in  some  16  years — by  the  year  1972; 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. As  it  was  originally  enacted  In 
1956,  the  Interstate  System  was  to  be 
completed  within  the  span  of  14  years  or 
by  1970.  However,  due  to  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  administration  to  place  high 
priorities  upon  this  program  and  to  come 
up  with  a  practical  progrsim  which  they 
could  finance — while  financing  every- 
thing else — the  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram will  indeed  be  delayed.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  leadership  in  this  program 
by  the  administration,  the  completion  of 
the  program  will  be  delayed  several  years 
even  without  a  cutback. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  without  this  cutback  the 
interstate  program  cannot  be  completed 
on  date,  unless  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations are  increased  rather  than  cut 
back  over  what  is  provided  in  the  present 
law,  is  this  not  so? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. I  feel  that  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try should  know  that  if  this  cutback  is 
put  into  effect,  the  completion  date 
means  a  date  around  late  1974  or  1975. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  during  the  debate  on  the 
passage  of  the  1966  act,  did  not  the  ad- 
ministration, through  its  representatives, 
appear  before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  request  an  increase  in  the 
authorization  at  that  time  and  here,  just 
2  months  following  the  enactment  of  the 
law,  the  administration  cuts  back  this 
increase? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  Is  correct.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  exists  a  very  interesting 
situation  here  with  reference  to  the  cred- 


2  For  7  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


ibility  gap  and  with  reference  to  "con- 
sistency." "Consistency"  apparently  is 
not  considered  to  be  a  virtue  by  this 
administration,  an  administration  com- 
mitting itself  and  backing  up  that  com- 
mitment in  the  fashion  in  which  it  did 
some  2  years  ago  and  then  pulling  its 
latest  highway  shenanigan. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Is  it  not  a  fact, 
speaking  about  the  importance  of  high- 
ways to  economic  development  and  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  people  that  at 
least  75  percent  and  perhaps  more  of  the 
much  touted  Appalachia  program  is  de- 
voted to  economic  development  and  ac- 
cess roads,  in  other  words  highway  con- 
struction? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  a  little  bit  in  excess  of  80  per- 
cent and  the  total  of  funds  going  to 
Appalachia  for  highway  construction  is 
on  the  basis  that  the  best  way  to  fight 
poverty  is  to  build  highways  to  create 
jobs  and  to  open  up  the  areas  of  poverty. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  President  has  asked  or 
is  asking  for  an  increase  in  Appalachia 
funds,  specifically  so  that  the  Appalachia 
treatment  can  be  given  to  some  areas  in 
the  State  of  New  York  for  roadbullding 
that  has  been  included  by  us  in  the  Ap- 
palachia program. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  President  is  requesting  that  or 
is  expected  to  request  that.  The  Presi- 
dent has  alluded  to  it  in  some  of  his  mes- 
sages to  date.  He  wants  to  Increase  the 
funds  for  highway  construction  in  Ap- 
palachia on  the  one  hand  to  fight  pov- 
erty, but  cutting  back  on  highway  con- 
struction throughout  all  of  America 
where  it  fights  poverty  in  all  the  States  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Does  that  not  look 
like  the  Federal  Government  is  creating 
areas  of  poverty  so  that  they  can  have 
objectives  lined  up  for  new  poverty  pro- 
grams?   If  they  threaten  the  highway 


construction  industry  with  ruin,  these 
people  will  be  out  of  work.  They  will,  in 
effect,  create  new  classes  of  poverty  al- 
most faster  than  they  can  create  poverty 
programs  to  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  not  personel- 
ly,  at  this  time,  attribute  any  such  intent 
as  that  to  the  President. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  But  does  it  not 
raise  that  possibility  in  one's  mind? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  say,  I  would  not 
attribute  in  this  instance  such  a  motive 
to  the  administration.  However,  it  cer- 
tainly raises  an  important  question:  what 
sense  does  it  make  to  fight  poverty  with 
costly  highway  construction  programs  in 
Appalachia  and  encouraging  poverty  in 
other  areas  of  America  by  cutting  oflE 
highway  construction  rather  substan- 
tially? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  Interstate  High- 
way System  is  already  considerably  be- 
hind schedule  and  the  result  of  further 
delays  and  cutbacks  of  this  program  will 
even  delay  beyond  what  we  already  an- 
ticipate as  to  the  completion  of  this  sys- 
tem which  will  result  in  increased  costs 
in  highway  construction  in  the  ultimate; 
will  it  not? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  The  estimated 
increase  in  costs  is  on  an  average  of 
21/2  percent  a  year  and  last  year  it  hit 
a  tremendously  high  rate  around  8  per- 
cent. This  is  an  indication  of  what  the 
increased  costs  are  going  to  be  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  delay. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  And  further  the  re- 
sult is  it  would  not  only  inconvenience 
the  traveling  public  and  the  safety  of  the 
traveling  public,  but  in  addition  will 
cause  great  economic  losses  being  sus- 
tained by  many  of  the  States,  some  much 
more  than  others.  Is  that  not  an  ac- 
curate statement? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  feel  really  sorry  for 
the  fellow  who  has  a  business  and  ex- 
pects to  have  that  business  affected  or 
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taken  out  by  that  highway  construction, 
and  he  has  been  sitting  and  waiting  and 
watching  for  this  Interstate  System  now 
since  1956 — ^for  11  years.  He  is  now  told 
by  the  President's  cutback,  in  effect, 
that  he  is  going  to  have  to  wait  at  least 
a  year  or  two  years  more  before  he  can 
properly  operate  his  business  or  get  a 
proper  highway  system. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  In  fact,  has  it  not  been 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  tJie  ad- 
ministration to  urge  the  contracting 
business  to  gear  themselves  up  to  ex- 
pedite construction  and  completion  of 
our  highway  system?  Each  time  we  pass 
a  new  authorization  act  we  have  urged 
the  contracting  Industry  to  gear  itself 
and  implement  itself  so  it  can  carry  on 
a  full  load  In  this  type  of  work.  Now,  so 
to  speak,  to  draw  the  chair  out  from 
under  them  and  create  a  situation  where 
we  completely  go  back  on  our  word  to 
these  people  is  doing  them  a  great  in- 
justice; is  It  not? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  President,  in  ef- 
fect, has  pulled  the  road  right  out  from 
under  them.  They  are  tooled  up  to  do 
the  job.  They  have  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lare  to  get  that  way.  They  now  have  an 
adequate  work  force  and  equipment. 
Likewise  the  States  have  tooled  them- 
selves up  with  personnel  and  equipment. 
Now  the  roads  are  cut  out  from  under 
them. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
today.  I  think  he  has  made  a  very  im- 
portant point. 

I  would  be  grateful  if  the  gentleman 
would  advise  me  on  this  point.  If  I 
understood  correctly,  the  program  of 
cutback  that  has  been  contemplated 
would  not  reduce  the  revenues  to  the 
general  fimd.  Did  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  the  gentleman  to  make  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  What  I  said  was  that 
the  proposed  cutback  would  make  funds 
available  this  year  and  next  for  borrow- 
ing or  for  the  use  of  participation  certifi- 
cates to  the  tune  of  almost  a  billion 
dollars. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  for  an  earmarking  of  auto- 
mobile excise  to  the  trust  fund  for  the 
highway  beautiflcatlon  program,  which 
is  really  taking  it  out  of  the  general  fund. 
So  he  wants  to  take  from  construction 
and  put  Into  the  general  fund;  in  effect, 
to  take  it  out  of  the  general  fund  and  put 
It  In  the  trust  fund  for  the  beautiflcatlon 
program. 

My  point  is  that  this  Is  a  clear-cut 
example  of  the  administration's  unwill- 
ingness to  set  necessary  priorities  in 
terms  of  genuine  national  Interest.  It 
appears  that  if  the  program  bears  the 
"L3.J."  label,  it  is  a  favored  child;  if  it 
does  not,  it  is  a  stepchild. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  point  Is  a  very  sound  one. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
might  be  Interested  in  the  figures  as  to 
what  effect  this  will  have  on  Michigan. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1967  it  amounts  to  a 


cutback  of  32.5  percent.  The  total  bal- 
ance available  as  of  June  30,  1966,  is 
$14,476,565.  The  additional  amount  that 
could  be  made  available  is  $133.9  million, 
or  a  total  of  $148.3  million.  The  amoimt 
frozen  is  $48.2  million,  or  32.5  percent. 
So  it  is  far  more  than  the  17.5  percent 
that  has  been  so  highly  advertised.  It 
is  about  twice  that  17.5  percent.  It  is 
32.5  percent,  which  is  a  substantial  cut- 
back for  any  highway  department  on  a 
moment's  notice,  and  that  is  what  it  was. 
There  was  no  advance  notice  that  this 
was  coming.  It  was  just  done  by  Presi- 
dential announcement. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  making  this 
Information  available  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  »m  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  frcan  Indiana. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  from 
one  of  the  States  where  the  17.5-percent 
cutback  is  affecting  63  percent,  because 
of  our  old-fashioned  practice  of  paying 
our  bills  as  we  go  along. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  submit  a  letter 
by  the  entire  delegation  of  Indiana  to 
the  Director  of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Schultze, 
after  a  meeting  on  Wednesday,  February 
1,  1967,  between  the  Indiana  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  representatives  of  the 
State  highway  commission  of  Indiana, 
reporting  that  we  unanimously  agreed 
that  every  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  restoration  of  the  cutback  and  de- 
ferred highway  trust  fund  apportioned 
to  our  State,  which  amounts  not  to  17.5 
percent,  but  to  53  percent. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows : 

February  2,  1967. 
Re:  Federal-aid  highway  lunds — Indiana. 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Schultze, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Schultze:  After  a  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  February  1, 1967,  between  the  In- 
diana Members  of  Coi^ress  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Highway  (Commission 
of  Indiana,  we  unanimously  agreed  that  every 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  restora- 
tion of  cutback  and  deferred  Highway  Trust 
Fund  apportioned  to  our  state. 

Indiana  has  no  other  desire  than  to  co- 
operate and  coordinate  Its  highway  program. 
However,  to  reduce  sucH  funds  by  fifty-three 
per  cent  without  notice  and  then  make  such 
reduction  retroactive  to  July  1,  1966,  resulted 
In  too  drastic  and  seveie  measures  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  economy  and  highway  program 
of  Indiana. 

With  $82  million  cutback  and  deferred  to 
the  state  and  only  $10  million  available  to 
use  to  June  30,  1967  and  no  assurance  of  a 
program  during  the  remainder  of  the  calen- 
dar year  of  1967,  plus  the  fact  that  from  all 
Indications  a  further  reduction  of  $400  mil- 
lion may  be  contemplated;  it  leaves  this  dele- 
gation with  no  other  alternative  than  to 
recommend  your  sincere  consideration  and 
release  of  funds. 

Therefore,  we  the  undersigned  senators  and 
representatives  of  the  State  of  Indiana  re- 


solve that  the  Highway  Trust  Funds  appor- 
tloned  to  Indiana  be  relieved. 

Vance  Hahtke,  Ray  Madden,  j.  Edward 
Roush,  John  Mtess,  Ijee  Hamilton,  r 
Ross  Adair,  William  O.  Bray,  Rogzr 
ZioN,  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr., 

Members  of  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  Information,  it 
is  understandable  that  his  State  is  con- 
cerned, because  the  cutback  actually  \ix 
money  that  could  be  made  available  this 
fiscal  year,  on  the  basis  of  my  discussion, 
affects  $157.3  million.  The  amount  that 
is  frozen  by  the  administration  that 
could  otherwise  be  made  available  is  $85 
million,  or  54.2  percent.  That  is  quite 
a  different  figure  from  the  17.5  percent 
advertised  by  the  administration. 

Of  course,  this  cut  came  as  a  complete 
surprise.  It  was  a  shock  to  many.  The 
$3.3  billion  limitation  on  obligationt 
during  1967  is  not  limited  to  new  obllga- 
tional  authority  released  during  this 
year,  but  unobligated  balances  of  prior 
years.  I  have  Indicated  some  figures  in 
the  charts  I  have  included  following  my 
opening  remarks. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUI 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Have  any  hearings 
been  scheduled  yet  by  the  committee  on 
this  subject? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  have  been  no 
specific  dates  set  or  announced  for  hear- 
ings. The  chairman  indicated  to  me  last 
week,  after  our  organizational  meeting 
on  Tuesday  that  we  sit  down  and  discuss 
then,  or  the  following  day,  the  makeup 
of  subcommittees  and  any  suggested 
future  hearings  of  the  committee.  Since 
that  time,  up  to  today,  at  least,  there 
has  been  no  commitment  relating  to 
either  one.  I  hope  to  discuss  these  mat- 
ters with  the  chairman  later  this  after- 
noon. I  feel  we  should  get  into  this 
question  In  the  form  of  public  hearings 
this  week  at  the  latest,  before  the  Lincoln 
Day  recess  carries  us  over  Into  the  last 
week  of  February  and  early  March. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand, then,  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  is  not  yet  fully  organized? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  Public  Works 
Committee  is  organized,  but  none  of  Its 
subcommittees  have  yet  been  organized. 
A  subcommittee  hearing  could  not  be 
held  on  the  subject  matter  under  the 
present  circumstances. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  So  as  a  practical 
matter,  here  we  are  in  the  first  week  of 
February,  and  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee is  not  fully  organized,  so  we  could 
not  have  subcommittee  hearings  even  if 
we  wanted  to. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect that  no  hearings  could  be  held, 
unless  they  were  held  before  the  full 
committee.  That,  of  course,  would  take 
the  direction  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
man. I  hope  hearings  will  be  held  very, 
very  soon. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
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the  gentleman  from  Florida,.    Since  the  as  well  as  by  this  ordered  cutback,  which  geared  to  a  near  half -billion  dollar  pro- 
proposed  cutback  this  year  and  the  cut-  many  feel  is  contrary  to  the  law  itself,  gram: 
back  made  last  fall  I  have  discussed  this  that  the  administration  has  finally  found  Millions 

^th    the    Superintendent     of    Public  a  way  to  do  what  it  has  recommended    i^oo  $345.7 

Works  for  the  State  of  New  York.    He  be  done  ever  since  this  administration    ^^^^  302.8 

gdvlses  this  has  a  very  serious  disruptive  has  been  in  power;  that  is,  take  money     \%^  *03.o 

effect  on  the  highway  program  of  ttijat  from  the  highway  trust  fund  and  spend             ^^^-  ° 

State  and  of  the  Nation.  it  for  other  purposes,  such  as  beautiflca-  Ohio  passed  a  $500  million  bond  issue 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  par-  tion,  safety,  and  numerous  other  pro-  this  year  to  provide  adequate  matching 
ticularly  concerned  as  to  what  this  cut-  posals  which  they  have  for  taking  the  funds  for  Federal-aid  highway  construe- 
back  is  going  to  do  not  only  to  the  pro-  funds  out  of  this  highway  trust  fund.  tion. 
gram  immediately  but,  as  the  gentleman  They  are  now  succeeding  in  doing  this  if  Millions 

in  the  well  so  ably  pointed  out,  in  the  the  Congress  permits  them  to.                     ^^**  - — $329.4 

future.    Here  we  are  affecting  an  Indus-  In  my  opinion,  the  basic  wrongness    J^^^  ***•♦ 

\TS  which  is  tooled  up  with  very  spe-  of  it  all  is  that  this  clearly  shows  the    1957  imb  I 

ciallzed  equipment  which  is  good  for  administration  is  not  willing  to  give  high-     1937  " •274  0 

only    one    purpose;    namely,    building  way  construction  the  priority  it  is  en-        i e mon'iiisDroBramed' 

roads.    This  Industry  has  many  skilled  titled  to  as  compared  to  beautification  » 6  months  proiramed" 

people.    They  are  skilled  In  the  trade  of  and  other  Great  Society  programs. 

building  roads,  and  they  are  go-  Mr.  McEWEN.  If  the  gentleman  will  ^°^  hundred  and  fifty  Ohio  con- 
ing to  have  to  go  to  seek  employment  yield  further,  I  wish  to  express  my  desire,  tractors  are  qualified  with  the  highway 
elsewhere.  There  are  contractors  who  also,  that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  department  to  handle  $1^3  billion  worth 
will  not  have  jobs  available  for  them  to  at  the  earliest  possible   date  schedule  °^  work. 

do  and  many  of  whom,  therefore,  will  hearings  on  this  subject.  Federal-aid  armual  apportionments: 

have  to  face  bankruptcy.  Mr.  CRAMER.    I  thank  the  gentle-  Millions 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  at  some  future  "lan.    I  hope  we  will  be  successful  in  this    1961  ._  $149.6 

time,  if  this  is  not  corrected  now,  we  will  Joint  effort.                                                       1962   __. 174.7 

just  not  have  the  people  in  this  field,  Mr.  HARSHA.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the    J^^  199-3 

both  skilled   workers   and   contractors  gentleman  yield?                                          ;^?r  214.6 

with  the  equipment  avaUable,  to  do  the  Mr.  CRAMER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle-    1966               — 2290 

jobneeded.  man.  1957  II"""""                                 221  3 

The  stretchout  of  our  National  Inter-  ^^-   HARSHA.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask     i968  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII    245!  6 

state  and  Defense  Highway  System  may  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  r>„a^»^i,    »ti  „„<.i         *      •    u 

even  be  greater  than  is  projected  by  the  my  remarks  at  this  pohit  in  the  Record.  ^uS^f?"!^  f  ^°?!"°"  of  reimbursable 

loss  of  mere  dollars,  because  we  wiU  have  ^The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  °^^^^^''^ZT^^^^J'll^r^Z^''t 

to  go  back  and  retool  and  reequip  and  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^^l'^  ,^*,^„  ^t^l^}  ^^^^    i®^"' .  ? 

re-recruit  these  people.   Accordhig  to  the  from  Ohio?  °[?f  „^°J  S,1  highway  department  to 

assurances  that  were  given  by  the  prior  There  was  no  objection.  ^^t"^*,"'l  sell   contracts  on   a  regular 

administration  and  tWs  SongreSfl  wSl  Mr.  HARSHA.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  5Spv^^?hlVZv^nT'*T*™*'^^f  ^*h'  ^"^ 

ask  the  gentleman  in  the  well  Am  I  cor-  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for  ^r^l'^^l^^'L  iLr^/r^i^^^^^ 

rectthat  back  in  1956  this  specific  ques-  bringing  this  serious  matter  to  the  at-  55'Lln?S^tHqM  k^n^^^n  f^ic  n^? 

tion  .was  raised  by  the  Committee  on  tention  of  the  House,  then  I  want  to  call  ??!i?^i^"L^H !                             "^  ^*^" 

Public  Works  of  representatives  of  the  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  this  n^,°«l°,  °;,„^^h^  «4«,k„«,oki»  «k 

highway  contractors;  that  is,  could  they  cutback  means  to  Ohio  and  its  continued  „^^/!!t  kv  Rn^^nf  P^^.^Sl- 

build  the  organization  to  carry  this  pro-  economic  development.  ^?„n^?„^rS^   VS^!"Ai^,"?"?oS  ?•      f 

gram  on?  Highway  construction  6  months  ago  20    iQM^NJvemhpV^^fi   iJki  SJ;,;^PhT^^ 

Mr.  CRAMER.    The  genUeman  Is  cor-  was  playing  a  prominent  role  In  Ohio's  1965    jJnrso    1965-5mlnt' thP^^^ 

rect.    As  a  matter  of  fact,   the  whole  economic    picture,    attracting    industry,  i^^/jj  1    1964  to  JiSsO  1965  obuSt  S 

thought  behind  the  program  was  that  it  increasing    employment    opportunities,  Sority  wafdr^^d  baS'one  o^^^^^^ 

would  involve  long-range  planning.    It  heightening  residential  and  commercial  fer-SStob^r  a    19^6^  jrJSJ  °"5  Toflfi 

was  known  that  it  would  take  them  years  development,  and  providing  ready  access  AnriiiQ  1  orb  ThIv  1 1   1  ofifi 

to  tool  up  to  the  point  where  they  could  to  higher  educational  facilities,  cultural  ^h^  iu'^tau^r^r  kfnlrA\  vi«r  iQHii 

do  the  Job  and  get  it  done  adequately  in  and  historical  resources,  and  recreational  .J.^:  JT.;  n^^iof  LA^hw,!,v  , , 

the  14-year  period  that  we  had  then  and  areas.  Therefore  It^taSSSbte  to  ^U  con 

in  the  16-year  period  which  we  have  now.  An  annual  payroll  of  $100  mUlion  was  ScS  wfthtaTe  Sfve^r^^^e 

In  effect,  this  was  a  commitment,  and  in  being  provided  for  construction  workers;  S  vear    aDS)rtSMieS     Th^oSv 

my  opinion  it  was  a  commitment  to  those  contractors  were  purchasing  $96  million  ^L  owo  hada  tolan^  of  $89  million 

who  would  have  to  do  the  Job  that  there  worth  of  new  machinery  annuaUy,  and  ^^966  funds  w^SS  of  ?h?S" 

was  going  to  be  continuity  in  the  pro-  the  Ohio  Department  of  Highways  had  nes?  of  the  Bm^u  S^lf  £^  in 

gram  and  that  it  would  not  be  a  stop-  an  average  employment  of  10.500  who  rel4s°ng  oimrtSly  fund?  and  bSSuS 

We  were  telling  them  that  once  they  fort  in  the  State.  sj^^jj  qj  ^^te  beglnnhig 

built  up  their  personnel,  their  equipment,  Following  2  recordbreaking  construe-  ohlo  has  lost  $n  000  000  from  this 

and  so  forth,  to  the  job  that  was  needed  tion  years  of  nearly  $450  million  per  fisSl  ?ea?funi  l^^'^Ta  bSkk^^! 

to  be  done,  they  could  contemplate  that  year.  Ohio  was  planning  a  $500  million  irSWrror  by  toe  b\^To?P^^ 

the  Federal  Government  in  good  faith  construction  program  for  1967.  ContrlSL     wJre  ^thoriSd     bftoe 

mSnSfvif  *"^  ^^^t  "^o^  "•    '^'!  *^  ^*h  ^^^  *^^  P^^*"^«  ^^«"  Congress  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  In  June  of  1966 

SS  uiVf   ^^"  ^^^  Congress  set  up  made  its  1968  authorization  of  $4.4  bU-  but  were  not  posted  on  the  books  until 

Si  fr,?=f  IfL^^^^?^^^  ^  ^^  ^"  ^"'  ^°5i J.°''  hish^ay  improvement  projects.  July.    The  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  now 

Mid  inti^hi  ^^Jl;,  which  was  moneys  Ohio  is  one  of  those  States  that  will  be  says  this  must  come  from  the  1967  appor- 

Kw»l  ,!      highway  trust  fund  by  the  hit  the  hardest  by  the  President's  cut-  tionment.    This   is   entirely   unreason- 

mgnway  users.  backs.    While  the  administration  claims  able  and  costly  to  Ohio 

fnr«;l'''fu"°^^"P^^^}°.*'^^^*"^^^'*  *^^   *'".*  [^   °^y   *^°"*    ^"^   P"*'^"^^   ^^  Because    of    unpredictable    manage- 

SatU  f,^  purpose,  and  It  was  done  in  amounts  to  almost  40  percent  for  Ohio,  ment  of  the  reimbursement  obligation 

woiSd  be^ n^tnLn^f^  ,i^H  continuity  JJie  followmg  are  some  of  the  facts  of  schedule  which  Is  released  erratically, 

^n^  f  fu^^^."^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^-  *^^  °^'°  highway  program  and  what  the  Ohio  has  had  to  advance  $90  million  of 

lent  of  the  contemplated  revenue.    Now  effect  of  this  action  by  the  administra-  state  funds  for  ourchase  of  rlehts-of- 

we  find  by  budget  gimmickry  and  raids  tion  will  have  on  It.  w^  and  SnSuK^t?LS  on  1h^ 

mSSn'L'f/""  *!:"«'' 'r''"".^^^vf"^^°'  '^^  ^°"°^^  ^^^^*««  ^°^  Ohio's  I^tLsTat'l^S.*' ms  Is'JJ^pcSJd  to 

participation  certificates  and  otherwise,  highway     construction     Industry     has  be  paid  back  quarterly  over  a  3-year  ne- 
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rlod,  but  the  cutback  also  "froze"  these 
payments.  This  means  the  $90  million  Is 
not  being  made  available  to  Ohio  to  con- 
vert to  construction  projects  In  the  "off 
the  Interstate"  System. 

Financial  effects  of  cutback 

Million 
Ohio  1967  apportionment  (BPR  Oct. 

7,    1966 —  $246.6 

Balance  unobligated  from  1966 47. 2 

Total  planning  figure  for  fiscal 

year   1967 293.7 

With  the  cutback,  all  balances  were 
suspended.  The  Bureau  made  a  10 -per- 
cent cut  from  the  $246.5  million.  The 
President  then  made  his  cut.  This  left 
Ohio  with  only  $183.7  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  Ohio  had  obligated  from  July 
1  to  the  time  of  the  cutback  $143.3  mll- 
li<m.  This  leaves  only  $40.4  million  for 
Federal  fimds  In  the  first  6  months  of 
calendar  year  1967.  Ohio  had  pro- 
gramed $226.3  million  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1967.  This  unquestionably 
will  play  havoc  with  Ohio's  road  program 
as  well  as  her  economy.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  economic  effects  of  this 
cutback. 

The  highway  department  canceled  26 
Federal-aid  jobs  from  lettlngs  sched- 
uled In  the  first  6  months  of  calendar 
year  1967. 

This  will  cause  loss  of  emplos^ment  to 
2.S00  highway  construction  workers  this 
year. 

One  Job  on  a  highway  construction 
project  creates  three  Jobs  In  offslte  em- 
ployment therefore  we  are  talking  about 
some  7,500  Jobs. 

Equipment  dealers  expect  a  35-percent 
loss  in  business  because  of  this  cutback. 

Personnel  recruited  and  trained  by  the 
Industry  to  handle  a  $450  mllUon  an- 
nual program  will  be  lost  during  this 
riowdown.  Replacement  of  these  peo- 
ple will  be  at  added  cost  to  the  highway 
user. 

Juggling  of  funds  causing  peaks  and 
valleys  help  make  this  a  "risk"  industry. 
Seasonal  operations  and  insecurity  re- 
sulting from  uncertainty  of  funds  push 
wages  and  salaries  in  highway  construc- 
tion far  above  those  of  manufacturing. 

It  is  estimated  that  five  Ohio  contrac- 
tors will  be  forced  out  of  business  be- 
cause of  this  cutback.  Most  contractors, 
like  most  Americans,  find  it  is  easy  to  buy 
on  paper.  Seventy  percent  of  highway 
construction  equipment  is  purchased  on 
the  assumption  work  will  be  available  so 
that  it  can  be  paid  off  over  a  5-year 
period.  This  cutback  wUl  cause  at  least 
five  contractors  to  default  on  their  equip- 
ment payments  this  year. 

Of  the  $96  mllUon  spent  for  highway 
construction  equipment  in  Ohio  last  year, 
40  percent  was  financed  through  finan- 
cial Institutions  specializing  in  this  risk 
business:  30  percent  was  financed  by  the 
dealer;  30  percent  was  paid  for  In  cash 
and  financed  by  the  contractor  from 
working  capital. 

Thus  the  Impact  of  this  cutback  will 
be  felt  by  a  niunber  of  people  and  busi- 
nesses besides  Ohio  contractors. 

Ohio  has  1,529  miles  designated  as  in- 
terstate highways,  of  this  amoimt  1,008 
miles  are  open  to  traffic,  234  miles  under 
construction,  287  miles  programed  and 
in  planning. 


Because  of  the  outback,  11  projects 
totaling  28.91  miles  programed  for  $70 
million  have  been  canceled  for  this  first 
6  months'  lettlngs. 

Five  of  these  projects  are  necessary  to 
make  completed  sections  or  sections  un- 
der construction  fully  usable. 

P'urther  cutbacks  will  delay  complet- 
ing nine  gaps  in  opened  or  imder  con- 
struction routes  to  provide  continuity  of 
trafQc  service  on  interstate  routes. 

Each  year  delay  in  placing  under  con- 
struction the  remaining  287  miles  of 
Ohio's  Interstate  causes  an  additional 
estimated:  7,100  accidents,  4,100  injuries, 
74  deaths,  $8.4  mlllla(n  In  economic  losses. 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  the  admin- 
istration would  put  beautiflcatlon  above 
the  lives  and  welfare  of  these  citizens. 

The  picture  Is  even  worse  on  a  national 
scale. 

The  traveling  public  will  suffer  serious 
losses  of  life,  limb,  time,  and  money  as  a 
result  of  the  administration's  cutback  in 
the  Improvement  of  highways.  During 
1965,  49,000  persons  were  killed  in  traffic 
accidents  in  the  United  States:  an  addi- 
tional 1,800,000  people  were  Injured: 
property  damage  reached  the  exhorbi- 
tant  amount  of  $3.1  billion:  and  the  total 
economic  loss  Is  estimated  to  be  $8.9  bil- 
lion. All  of  the  residts  are  not  yet  in  for 
calendar  year  1966,  but,  based  upon  fig- 
ures through  November,  the  National 
Safety  Council  estimates  that  in  excess 
of  52,000  persons  were  killed  in  traffic 
accidents  last  year,  which  sets  a  new 
record.  The  loss  of  life  on  our  highways 
is  catastrophic.  Since  the  Introduction 
of  the  automobile,  1.5  million  people  have 
been  killed  in  traffic  accidents  in  this 
country — more  than  all  the  combat 
deaths  suffered  by  the  United  States  in 
all  of  our  wars. 

Today  there  are  90  million  motor  ve- 
hicles on  the  hl^ways,  roads,  and 
streets  of  the  Nation.  By  1975,  prob- 
ably the  earliest  date  that  the  Interstate 
Ssrstem  can  be  completed,  there  will  be 
120  million  vehicles.  The  Committee  on 
Public  Works  was  advised  last  year,  dur- 
ing hearings  on  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966,  that,  unless  we  act  decisively 
and  now,  traffic  accidents  will  claim 
100,000  lives  in  1975. 

Poor  roads  impose  upon  the  driver  of 
a  motor  vehicle  demands  of  judgment, 
decision,  and  reaction  that  he  cannot 
possibly  meet  adequately  in  the  few 
seconds  he  usually  has  in  which  to  per- 
ceive a  hazard  and  react  to  avoid  it  or 
to  minimize  Its  danger.  Divided-lane, 
limited  access  hlghrways,  designed  and 
constructed  for  maximum  safety,  are 
probably  the  greatest  contributor  to 
highway  safety.  The  Interstate  System, 
now  half  completed,  is  estimated  to  save 
a  life  a  year  for  every  5  miles  open  to 
traffic.  When  the  system  is  completed  it 
is  expected  to  save  at  least  8,000  lives 
annually. 

The  present  cutback  could  reduce  the 
commencement  of  new  construction 
work  on  the  Interstate  System  this  year 
approximately  one-third,  if  all  of  the 
States  apply  the  entire  cutback  to  the 
Interstate  System.  The  administration 
imposed  the  cutback  on  the  total  amount 
of  all  Federal-aid  highway  funds  that 
each  State  can  obllgfite  during  fiscal  year 


1967.  without  dividing  the  restriction 
between  the  Interstate  System  and  pri- 
mary and  secondary  Federal-aid  high- 
ways  and  their  extensions  within  urban 
areas.  It  is  not  known  at  this  time  how 
each  State  will  allocate  the  cutback  be- 
tween classes  of  highway  fimds,  but  at 
least  one  State  has  decided  to  apply  the 
entire  cutback  to  the  Interstate  System. 

Among  other  things,  the  cutback  wui 
delay  the  conversion  of  1,430  miles  of 
two-lane  sections  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem to  four-lane  sections  in  16  States, 
which  the  Congress  last  year  directed 
be  done  for  safety  reasons  alone. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  same  ad- 
ministration which  last  year  so  widely 
publicized  the  immediate  need  for  high- 
way safety  legislation  would,  only  3 
months  after  Congress  enacted  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  cut  back 
the  Nation's  highway  improvement  pro- 
gram so  substantially,  and  even  now  be 
planning  further  cutbacks  for  this  year 
and  next.  It  is  entirely  inconsistent  and 
self-defeating  to  urge  enactment  ol 
highway  safety  legislation  one  day  and 
substantially  cut  back  the  construction 
of  modem,  safe  highways  the  next.  We 
should  be  accelerating  the  construction 
of  modem  roads  with  built-in  safety 
factors  rather  than  cutting  back  on  such 
mileage,  imless  we  are  ready  to  profess 
that  manlpuation  of  the  economy  and 
the  Federal  budget  is  more  important 
than  lives  which  the  bereaved  families  of 
those  who  die  on  our  highways  will  find 
difiScuIt  to  understand. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  will 
such  an  action  do  to  our  National  Sys- 
tem of  Defense  Highways?  Many  of 
these  same  highways  will  be  left  unfin- 
ished and  imcormected. 

These  highways  are  pertinent  to  our 
national  defense.  This  will  render  them 
Ineffectual  as  national  defense  arterlals 
if  they  are  uncompleted  and  imcon- 
nected.  From  this  standpoint  {done 
this  action  by  the  President  should  be 
retracted. 

To  do  otherwise  will  result  in  further 
delay  in  completing  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. wUl  add  to  the  cost  of  the  system, 
will  result  in  increased  hazard  to  the 
lives  of  the  traveling  public,  will  result 
in  economic  chaos  to  the  constructioo 
industry  and  adversely  affect  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  many  of  our  States, 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
I  feel  that  the  gentleman  has  very 
graphically  pointed  out  the  effects  which 
this  proposed  cutback  would  have  upon 
the  great  State  from  which  he  comes. 
Because  it  has  gone  ahead  and  performed 
a  job.  It  is  now  being  substantially  para- 
lyzed through  what  amounts  to  a  very 
substantial  cutback  for  the  last  6  months 
of  this  year:  because  it  went  ahead  and 
performed  its  Job  during  the  first  6 
months  of  last  year,  leaving  some  $40 
million,  as  the  gentleman  suggests,  out 
of  a  budget  of  $90  million  for  the  full 
year. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  too,  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
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[Mr.  Cramer]  for  the  very  fine  portrayal 
of  this  matter  which  involves  a  very  seri- 
ous problem  to  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Onion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  tomorrow,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  over  100  prominent  people  from  our 
State,  will  come  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
\aa.  to  make  visitations  throughout  the 
Capitol  in  an  effort  to  impress  upwn 
everyone  the  seriousness  of  a  cutback  In 
the  highway  program  insofar  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida mentioned  the  fact  that  it  is  of 
doubtful  legality  as  to  what  the  people 
of  the  various  States  can  do,  in  a  legal 
way,  to  correct  the  situation.  If  the  sit- 
uation is,  as  has  been  indicated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  what  can  they 
do  in  the  courts  to  prevent  this  type  of 
proceeding? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  would  be  rather  dif- 
ficult, I  think,  to  take  legal  action  against 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
made  the  Executive  decrees  on  the  basis 
of  him  exceeding  his  authority  as  given 
to  him  either  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  by  this  specific  legis- 
lation. 

It  would  be  an  action  that  obviously 
many  of  the  States  would  hesitate  to  take 
in  this  field  in  particular  because  it  is 
a  partnership  program  and  they  natural- 
ly want  to  have  fairly  good  relationships 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  the  remedy  really  and  realis- 
tically is  basically  with  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Congress  has  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  it  agrees  with 
the  President  or  it  disagrees  with  the 
President.  And,  of  course,  second,  if 
the  Congress  disagrees  and  takes  the 
necessary  action  then  again  the  Presi- 
dent can  refuse  to  spend  the  money  as  he 
has  done  in  other  instances.  It  is  im- 
portuning the  President  at  the  Presiden- 
tial level  to  do  what  Congress  directed 
him  to  do  a  second  time. 

It  is  my  opinion  Congress  already  di- 
rected that  this  money  should  be  spent 
for  this  purpose  and  no  other  purpose. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Then 
we  do  not  have  a  legal  remedy.  The  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  bring  such  great 
pressure  statewide  that  the  President 
will  rescind  his  order,  in  view  of  the 
things  you  have  pointed  out,  the  calami- 
ties that  will  occur  all  over  this  Nation 
If  this  Executive  order  stands. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  doubt  if  you  could 
secure  a  writ  of  prohibition  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States  based  on 
the  fact  that  he  has  exceeded  his  au- 
thority in  this  instance,  but  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  present  a  final  legal  opinion  relat- 
ing to  it. 

I  know  what  I  intended  as  a  Member 
of  this  Congress  when  I  helped  draft  the 
1956  act,  and  I  think  I  know  what  the 
Congress  Itself  mesjit  that  it  intended. 
That  is  that  there  was  to  be  a  trust  fund 
established  in  good  faith  for  highway 
construction,  inviolate  from  any  other 
thing,  inviolate  from  raids  upon  it  for 
any  other  purpose.  The  money  was  to 
go  automatically  into  the  trust  fund  and 
to  be  automatically  paid  out. 


It  was  my  understanding  that  there 
was  no  way  in  which  anyone  could  inter- 
fere except  by  direction  of  the  Congress, 
that  is  by  subsequent  action  of  the  Con- 
gress authorizing  that  these  fimds  could 
be  used  or  drained  out  for  other  purposes. 

This  is  one  clear-cut  example  of  where 
the  gimmick  of  participation  certificates 
is  so  perfect  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent— and  also  a  President  who  is  willing 
to  arbitrarily  use  cutoff  orders  relating 
to  necessary  public  programs  to  accom- 
plish Great  Society  programs  that  are 
suddenly  now  to  be  upgraded  whUe  the 
highways  are  to  be  downgraded. 

I  do  not  say  the  States  should  not  file 
a  suit  but  it  is  up  to  the  State  to  study 
the  law  and  the  Constitution  and  make 
its  own  determination.  I  am  not  trying 
to  prejudge  what  the  courts  will  do  be- 
cause no  one  knows  what  they  will  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  understand  why  the 
gentleman  is  concerned  about  Pennsyl- 
vania because  it  has  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  with  approximately  $262 
million  that  was  supposed  to  be  available 
in  expenditures  this  year  and  the  cut- 
back affects  $108.6  million  or  41.1  per- 
cent of  it.  It  is  no  wonder  the  Permsyl- 
vania  highway  program  has  been  thrown 
into  chaos. 

Interestingly  enough  Pennsylvania  is 
a  State  included  in  Appalachla,  in  which 
they  say  that  we  have  to  be  spending 
more  money  in  Appalachla  for  highway 
purposes  but  then  they  say,  let  us  cut 
back  41  percent  in  the  rest  of  the  State. 
What  are  they  going  to  do,  end  up  with 
all  of  Pennsylvania  in  Appalachla  by 
virtue  of  making  more  people  poverty- 
stricken.    It  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Sfwaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  think  that  one  of 
the  resentments  that  the  Governor  of 
Permsylvania  and  the  100  people  he  is 
bringing  with  him  may  have,  is  that 
they  should  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  be- 
fore a  committee  of  this  body,  particu- 
larly the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
this  body  which  is  primarily  charged  with 
this  matter. 

I  come  back  again  to  the  fact  that 
apparently  our  chairman  has  not  even 
scheduled  a  hearing,  and  he  has  not  ap- 
parently fully  organized  the  committee. 
I  think  that  this  refiects  very  poorly  on 
this  body.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  reorganization  of  the  Con- 
gress and  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  congressional  reform.  There  Is 
a  good  desil  of  criticism  of  the  Executive 
by  the  Members  of  the  Congress.  I 
think  the  time  has  perhaps  come  to 
scrutinize  ourselves  more  carefully. 

Surely,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  ought  at  least  to  be  able 
to  come  for  hearings  where  he  could  give 
his  evidence  in  an  orderly  maimer.  He 
should  not  have  to  go  around,  as  I  imder- 
stand  he  is  going  to  have  to  do,  hat  in 
hand  to  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  delegation.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
speaks  well  for  Congress. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  my  request  heA  been 
granted,  a  request  made  to  the  chair- 


man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  tMr.  Kluczyw- 
SKi] ,  last  week,  we  would  have  been  hold- 
ing hearings  tomorrow  and  the  gentle- 
man's Governor  and  his  delegation  and 
the  House  Members  would,  If  they  had 
chosen  to  do  so,  have  had  a  forum  before 
which  they  could  have  appeared  and 
stated  their  very  serious  case  and  their 
problems. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  interested  in  tWs 
very  important  subject  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  Is  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  I  am  very  inter- 
ested in  the  facts  and  figures  which  my 
colleague  from  the  Ohio  Valley  [Mr. 
Harsha],  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  This  is  a  subject  that 
deeply  concerns  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia also.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
now  in  the  well  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  in  the 
other  body,  chaired  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  has 
scheduled  public  hearings  on  this  subject 
for  later  this  month? 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  the  reason  that  it  may  bring 
out  some  factual  material  that  would 
make  later  hearings  in  this  body  even 
more  significant.  Because  I  know  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is 
determined  to  explore  this  subject  thor- 
oughly in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  aware  of  it.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  armoiuicement  that 
has  been  made  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  In  the  other 
body  who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  in  the  other  body. 

I  am  confident  that  that  hearing  will 
be  most  useful.  I  would  hope,  however, 
that  the  House  would  not  abdicate  its 
equal  responsibility  to  the  other  body. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should  have 
started  hearings  this  week.  This  prob- 
lem Is  very  urgent.  I  was  hoping  we 
would  do  so. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman's  State  is 
severely  affected.  According  to  the 
figures  I  have  referred  to  about  West 
Virginia,  some  $33  million  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  cutback  In  West  Virginia 
out  of  some  $97.9  million  available  for 
expenditure,  or  33.7  percent. 

Interestingly  enough,  much  of  the  con- 
struction supposed  to  be  done  in  the 
basic  program  imder  this  authorization, 
if  these  fimds  are  available,  are  in  the 
Appalachla  area  of  West  Virginia.  This 
is  going  to  mean  a  33.7  percent  cutback 
in  Appalachla  itself  on  the  basic  pro- 
gram. At  the  very  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  we  ought  to  put  more 
money  in  the  defense  program.  It  just 
does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  concern  in 
this  area.  I  hope  he  will  be  equally  kind 
to  us  when  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  comes  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  the  same  thoughts 
regarding  the  Appalachla  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  when  and  if  it  ever  comes 
before  the  House  and,  second,  when 
and  if  the  administration  can  ever  make 
up  its  mind  what  amendments  it  intends 
to  suggest  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — not  having  sent  a  message  up 
here  relating  to  it  yet. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  this  point? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  and  those  participat- 
ing in  this  discussion  should  know  that 
the  hearings  that  the  Senate  has  sched- 
uled have  been  scheduled  for  Monday, 
February  27,  according  to  the  notice  that 
has  been  sent  out. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  heard 
from  various  sources  within  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan  as  to  this  problem. 

I  have  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  in 
order  that  I  might  get  permission  at  this 
time  to  extend  my  remarks  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  and  to  include  cer- 
tain extraneous  material  and,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
permission  to  so  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  has  very  forcefully  called  at- 
tention to  the  Impact  which  the  recently 
announced  cutback  In  the  Federal-aid 
highway  construction  program  will  have 
throughout  the  country.  I  share  the  con- 
cerns which  the  gentleman  has  so  well 
expressed. 

In  order  that  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord may  reflect  the  efifect  of  the  proposed 
cutbacks  in  Michigan  and  pursuant  to 
the  consent  heretofore  granted,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing: a  letter  dated  December  13,  1966, 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  George  Rom- 
ney,  Governor  of  Michigan,  by  Ardale 
Ferguson,  chairman  of  the  State  high- 
way commission  together  with  its  enclo- 
sure. "A  r6sum6  and  simamary — ^Fed- 
eral-aid highway  obligation  limitations, 
fiscal  year  1967" — a  report  to  the  State 
highway  commission  entitled  "Construc- 
tion Status  and  Personnel  Adjustments 
Resulting  Prom  Federal-Aid  Reduction. 
Fiscal  Year  1967,"  dated  January  10, 1967, 
by  Howard  E.  Hill,  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  State  highways;  an  address 
by  Howard  E.  Hill,  director  of  Michigan 
Department  of  State  Highways  to  the 
3?»th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Michigan 
Road  Builders  Association  In  Detroit  on 
January  20,   1967;   and  the  resolution 


adopted  by  the  Michigan  Road  Builders 
Association  on  January  20,  1967. 
State  op  Michigan, 
Department  of  State  Highways, 
Lansing.  Mich.,  December  13,  1966. 
Hon.  George  Romney, 
Governor  of  Michigan, 
The  Capitol, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Dear  Governor  Rokney:  The  recent  cut- 
back in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program 
will  cause  serious  hardships  to  numerous 
families  and  small  industries  and  will  have 
a  more  lasting  eSect  on  the  State's  economy 
than  the  duration  of  the  cutback  period. 

The  cutback  was  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  1966,  and  waa  stated  to  be  effective 
for  a  minimum  time  of  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 

During  this,  about  Bix  months  period,  the 
Miclilgan  State  Highway  Construction  Pro- 
gram will  be  reducefl  from  $80,000,000,  as 
scheduled  to  less  than  $40,000,000;  and  right- 
of-way  acquisition  will  be  reduced  from  a 
$48,000,000  acquisition  program  to  $7.2  mil- 
lions of  programmed  obligations. 

In  establishing  priorities  of  work  to  be  ac- 
complished with  the  limited  Federal  Funds 
available  to  us.  we  determii.ed  to  continue 
construction  on  principally:  1-75  in  the  city 
of  Detroit  and  North  of  Bay  City;  M-78  and 
M-21  in  Flint  to  the  1-475  Interchange,  per- 
mitting completion  of  a  useable  increment 
of  completed  liighway;  1-496  In  Lansing  to 
complete  a  useable  Increment;  other  con- 
struction work  programmed  and  considered 
to  be  in  an  emergency  status. 

The  construction  contracts  programmed 
will  require  $25,000,000  of  the  $35,000,000. 
Federal-Aid  allocatioa  available,  leaving  only 
$7.2  million  for  rlght-of-yay  acquisition  after 
allocating  $2.8  mlllioa  for  research  commit- 
ted and  Federal-Aid  Secondary  committed  to 
the  eighty-three  counties. 

In  previous  years,  tUe  Highway  Department 
has  bonded  and  programmed  right-of-way 
acquisition  and  construction  in  advance  of 
Federal  authorizations.  Because  this  cur- 
tailment has  been  established  as  an  inflation 
check,  advance  programming  of  right-of-way 
or  construction  is  not  authorized. 

Some  of  the  serious  consequences  of  the 
cutback  will  be : 

The  curtailment  in  construction  will  re- 
sult in  a  substantially  greater  property  loss, 
injury  and  fatality  toll  on  Michigan's  high- 
ways than  would  occur  if  construction  had 
been  permitted  to  proceed  on  schedule. 

The  curtailment  ol  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion will  result  in  hardship  to  many  individ- 
ual families. 

We  have  In  our  appraisal  and  subsequent 
right-of-way  activities  contacted  numerous 
individuals  indicating  our  Intent  to  purchase 
their  properties  through  negotlaton  or  con- 
demnation proceedings,  by  a  definite  date. 
Many  families  have  committed  themselves  to 
purchasing  replacement  properties,  expecting 
payment  for  our  proposed  take  by  stated 
dates.  The  delay  in  meeting  our  schedule 
win  result  in  financial  difficulty  and  loss  to 
numerous  individualt  and  businesses  where 
the  property  owner  lias  attempted  to  vacate 
In  accordance  with  (jur  published  construc- 
tion schedule. 

In  some  areas  demolition  is  proceeding  on 
properties  we  have  taken  while  we  have  a- 
"hold — no  action"  on  further  right-of-way 
acquisition  In  the  immediate  area.  In  these 
areas  living  conditions  could  be  highly  un- 
satisfactory. 

Due  to  limited  funds  authorizations  and 
the  necessity  to  proceed  with  some  construc- 
tion contract  work,  the  funds  available  for 
acquisition  of  right-of-way  required  for  pro- 
grEimmed  construction  contracts  In  the  next 
fiscal  year  are  practically  non-existent.  We 
wUl  lose  bur  momentum  In  our  planning  and 
property  acquisition  activities;  and  if  on  July 
1  or  September  1,  1967,  the  Administration 


determines  the  economy  of  the  nation  hu 
reached  the  desired  level  of  tapering  off,  we 
will  not  be  In  a  position  to  hold  off  further 
decline  in  our  segment  of  the  economy  be- 
cause available  right-of-way  to  permit  award 
of  construction  contracts  will  not  be  avail- 
able. Appraisals  will  require  updating  to 
current  situation  and  negotiation  and  legal 
actions  will  need  to  be  initiated.  A  seven 
months'  delay  now  will  result  In  at  least 
double  that  time  In  preparation  for  contract 
award. 

Many  of  our  construction  contractors  who 
have  purchased  equipment  and  set  up  orga- 
nizations will  not  be  able  to  weather  the  un- 
expected  and  drastic  reduction  in  construe- 
tion  work,  even  for  the  period  noted  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  directive. 

The  Highway  Department  Is  staffed  and 
has  the  momentum  to  maintain  the  program 
which  we  have  established  for  planning,  de- 
sign, right-of-way  acquisition  and  construc- 
tion award  and  supervision.  The  current 
cutback  will  cause  a  slow-down  in  all  phase* 
of  the  organization. 

The  momentum  which  we  have  gained  and 
is  so  desirable  to  maintain  will  be  lost 
through  this  cutback. 

The  Commission  has  voted  to  urge  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Congressional  delegation  to  re- 
lease for  programming  for  acquisition  of 
right-of-way.  planning  and  design  activities, 
the  prior  year  funds  not  obligated  by  June 
30,  1966.  In  Michigan  the  release  of  prior 
year  funds  would  permit  obligation  of  an  ad- 
ditional $13,000,000.  for  acquisition  of  right- 
of-way  and  planning.  This  release  would 
permit  Michigan  to  proceed  with  right-(rf. 
way  acquisition  in  areas,  such  as  1-96  In  De- 
troit, where  commitments  to  purchase  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  made;  and  also  to 
permit  Michigan  to  prepare  for  award  of  con- 
struction contracts  In  the  more  critical  areas 
when  the  curtailment  is  terminated. 

The  attached  r6sum^  and  summary  of  the 
curtailment  action  contains  further  refer- 
ence to  prior  year's  funds  not  obligated  by 
June  30,  1966. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ardale  Ferguson, 
Chairman,  State  Highway  Commission. 

End. — R^sum^  and  Summary  (Federal-Aid 
Highway  obligation  limitations — ^Fiscal  year, 
1967). 

Re:  Federal- Aid  Highway  Obligation  Ldq- 
tations — Fiscal  Year  1967 
1.  federal  athorization 

In  October  of  1986  the  United  States  Con- 
gress passed  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1966 
and  authorized  for  highway  purposes  H.i 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  Michigan'! 
share  of  this  $4.4  billion  authorization  wa> 
$134  million,  of  which  approximately  $100 
million  was  for  Federal-Aid  Interstate. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  made  a  quar- 
terly allotment  to  the  States  on  October  7, 
1966  In  the  amount  of  91.0  billion,  a  reduc- 
tion of  10%  from  the  Congressional  authori- 
zation. Michigan's  share  of  this  quarterly 
allotment  was  a  little  over  $30  million. 

2.    rUBTHEH    PRESIDENTIAL    LIMITATION 

On  November  23,  1966,  Michigan  was  noti- 
fied that  the  President  had  further  reduced 
Federal-Aid  allotments  for  highway  use  bj 
approximately  17V4%. 

On  the  day  following  Thanksgiving,  No- 
veml>er  25,  1966,  we  received  Bureau  of  Public 
Road's  Instructional  Memo  30-7-66,  dated 
November  23,  1966,  which  stated  that  Michi- 
gan's limitation  on  Federal-Aid  Highway  ob- 
ligations for  the  calendar  year  1967  would  be 
$100,139,000.  This  Is  a  reduction  from  the 
$134  million  authorized  by  the  Congress  IB 
the  1966  Pederal-Ald  Act. 

The  circular  referred  to  above  also  noted 
that  carry-over  balances  of  previously  n- 
leased  funds  available  for  reimbursable  obli- 
gations at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
July  1,  1966,  are  frozen  and  are  Included  in 
the  limitation  of  Federal  Funds  available  for 
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obligation  during  fiscal  year  1967.    Michigan 
lud  $13  mllUon  in  this  category. 

t.  mCHIGAN'S  FEDERAL-AID   OBLIGATION  STATTTS 

A  review  of  the  status  of  obligations  pro- 
pammed  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
ilnoe  July  1,  1966,  Indicate  that  we  have  pro- 
giunmed  for  obligation  $64  million  of  Fed- 
enl-Ald  since  July  1,  1966.  This  amount  In- 
cludes $13  million  of  previous  fiscal  year 
foods-  Our  total  authcHlzatlon  of  Federal- 
Aid  funds  avaUable  to  Michigan  for  pro- 
gnuninlng  to  June  30,  1967,  therefore.  Is  lim- 
ited to  $36  mUUon. 

4.  WOBK  SCHEDULZD  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  18«7 

Right-of-way 

We  have  programmed  with  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  $36  million  Federal-Aid  for 
icqulsltlon  of  right-of-way  in  programs  now 
in  tome  stage  of  acquisition.  We  had  antici- 
pated pn^ammlng  an  additional  $42  mll- 
Uon for  right-of-way  acquisition  during  this 
fiscal  year;  however,  due  to  the  curtailment, 
ve  tiave  reduced  this  anticipated  program- 
ming to  $7.2  mllUon. 

ConstriLCtion 

We  have  awarded,  to  date,  contracts  for 
construction  in  the  amoiuit  of  $85  million, 
which  amoiuit  includes  Federal-Aid,  Michi- 
gan matching  money  and  some  straight  "M" 
Jobs. 

Our  schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the  fis- 
cal Tear  programmed  construction  awards  In 
the  amount  of  $80  million.  This  $80  million 
includes  $55  million  of  Federal-Aid. 

5.    FBOGRAM    BSSITCTIOM 

Based  on  the  above  data,  the  total  Federal- 
Aid  authorization  remaining  for  program- 
ming to  Michigan  through  June  30,  1067  is 
$36  mllUon.  In  order  to  reach  this  require- 
ment it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  proposed 
right-of-way  Federal-Aid  programming  and 
the  contract  awards  for  the  remainder  of 
the  flscal  year  to  this  amount — $36,000,000. 
Bight-of-vxiy 

In  order  to  accomplish  this.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  limit  further  authorizations  In 
right-of-way  to  a  total  of  $7,200,000.  The 
detail  of  which  is  attached  hereto. 

Construction 

After  limiting  the  programming  of  addi- 
tional right-of-way  to  $7,200,000,  the  total 
amount  available  for  construction  awards 
and  construction  engineering  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flscal  year  Is  reduced  to 
$28300,000,  from  which  must  be  deducted 
12,700,000  for  County  Secondary  Roads,  not 
programmed  to  date,  reduced  from  $5V4  mil- 
lion to  $4.1  million  and  $1  million  of  Research 
Punds  required  In  the  first  six  months  of 
1967  and  not  obligated  to  date. 

With  the  deduction  of  this  $3.7  million 
from  the  remaining  available  Federal-Aid, 
a  total  of  $25  miUion  is  available  for  con- 
struction contract  awards. 

In  the  period  between  January  1,  1967  and 
June  30,  1967,  noted  In  previous  paragraphs. 
It  was  anticipated  that  award  would  be  made 
on  contract  work  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
WO  million.  This  $80  million  Included  $54,- 
600,000  of  Federal-Aid  anticipated  to  be 
available. 

The  Federal-Aid  available  for  awards,  as 
noted  above,  is  $25  million;  therefore,  con- 
tract programming  of  $29,500,000  of  Federal- 
Aid  must  be  deferred. 

Attached  hereto  as  enclosure  No.  2  is  a  list 
of  the  Jobs  which  must  be  deferred  until  the 
next  flscal  year,  beginning  July  1,  1967. 

6.    RIGHT-OF-WAY    COMMITMENTS 

Where  an  option  has  been  obtained  to  pur- 
diaae  right-of-way,  or  condemnation  action 
has  been  instituted,  the  procurement  or  legal 
action  will  be  continued  to  completion  and 
the  right-of-way  paid  for. 

Where  contracts  for  appraisals  have  been 
•ntered  into  and  the  appraisal  work  Initiated, 


the  appraisal  contract  wUl  be  completed;  and 
later  brought  up-to-date.  If  required.  An 
analysis  will  be  made  of  the  status  of  all  ap- 
praisal work  to  determine  whether  the  ap- 
praisal contract  should  be  terminated  or  com- 
pleted. 

If  an  option  to  purchase  has  not  been 
entered  Into  or  legal  action  Initiated,  even 
though  a  contact  has  been  made  with  the 
owner,  the  Procurement  action  will  be  termi- 
nated In  the  areas  where  right-of-way  action 
is  considered  to  be  deferred. 


7.    construction  CONTRACTS 


Generally,  construction  contract  awards 
will  be  deferred  to  the  early  months  of  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1967.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  review  the  present  letting  schedule 
for  that  period  and  determine  priorities  be- 
tween work  deferred  from  fiscal  year  1967  to 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  beginning  July  1,  1967. 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  have  stated  that 
the  reduction  in  program  on  about  a  similar 
basis  may  be  carried  through  the  calendar 
year  1967. 


Summary  of  right-of-way  authorization  aid  programs 


Route: 

1-696,  Oakland  and  Macomb 

1-96,  Oakland 

1-96,  Wayne  Interstate 

1-275,  Monroe  and  Wayne 

1-475,  Flint  sections  A,  B,  and  D. 
1-475,  Flint  sections  E  through  L 
M-21  and  M-78,  Flint 

Other  routes: 

US-127,  Ingham 

Davlson-Detroit _. 

M-153,  Wayne 

M-113  and  1-75,  BR-Bay 

M-66,  Mecosta  and  Montcalm 

1-75,  BR  West  Branch 

U.S.  27,  Calhoun 

Total 


Author- 
ization 


Total  author- 
ization 
planned 


526,000 
574,000 
541.000 
735,000 
400.000 
265.000 
004,000 

600,000 

,000,000 

345,000 

100,000 

20,000 

14,000 

32,000 


35,000,000 


$13,318,000 
1,060,000 

37, 445, 000 
5, 735. 000 
4, 4<¥).  ono 

21,501,000 
7,194,000 

990,000 
3, 248, 000 
3, 460, 000 
281,000 
201,000 
137,000 
315,000 


Total  author- 
ization to  be 
programed 


$2, 526, 000 
1,060,000 

13,341.000 
5.735.000 
4.  400. 0(10 
6.  765, 000 
6,194,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

345,000 

281,000 

20,000 
137,000 

32,000 


Additional 

to  be 
programed 


0 

$486,000 

■800.000 

0 

0 

>  4. 500, 000 

1, 095, 000 


181,000 
0 

123.000 
0 


99,200,000 


42,  aOO,  000 


7,200.000 


'  Additional  programing  limited  to  the  section  from  6  Mile  Rd.  to  8  Mile  Rd,  city  of  Livonia. 
»  Work  to  be  programed,  limited  to  sees.  E  and  F  (M-78,  475  interchange). 

Construction  to  be  deferred 


3tA 


Februarj-  1967: 

Interstate  beautlfication  program,  except  4  rest  areas 

Bituminous  shoulders 

1-496,  Grand  River,  U.S.  127,  New  York  Central  OR  sep. 

M-33,  M-32,  in  Atlanta  and  south  of  existing  M-32 

M-102,  Kelly  east,  I-«4  west 

March  19(>7: 

Springport  Rd.,  1-94  service  ramp .__ 

M-24,  M-21,  west  countv  lino  to  Qolf  Rd 

U.S.  131, 13  Mile  Rd.  to  M-57  extended 

M-57,  U.S.  137  relocation 

April  1967:  M-21,  Golf  Rd.  to  .M-24 _ 

May  1967: 

M-21,  Center  Rd.  to  Vassar  and  M-15  to  east  county  line. 

1-475, 1-75  to  Maple  Rd 

1-675,  5  contracts,  1-75  to  Michigan  Ave 

1-496. 1-96  to  east  countv  line.. 

M-21  ani  M-15,  Vassar  Rd.  to  M-15 

M-40in  Decatur  (drainage) 


Approximate  total. 


Construction 
cost 


$1, 


850,000 
988,000 
700,000 


4. 
2, 
10, 


597.000 
095.000 
543,000 
206,000 

448.000 
818. 000 
600.000 
839,000 
793,000 
115,000 


40,000.000 


Federal  aid 


$1,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,600,000 

500,000 

300,000 

700,000 

1,800,000 

550.000 

250,000 

1,100,000 

2, 200. 000 
2,  500,  000 
9,600,000 
2, 500. 000 
1, 400, 000 
60,000 


24, 800. 000 


A  Report  to  the  Commission — Construction 
Stattts  and  PEESomfXL  Adjustments  Re- 

StTLTINO  PHOM  FEDEBAL-AID  REDUCTION.  FIS- 
CAL Tear  1967.  January  10,  1967 

The  cutback  in  Federal-Aid  annoiuiced  on 
November  23,  1966,  reduced  Michigan's  au- 
thorization for  programming  during  flscal 
year  1967  from  $134,000,000,  to  $100,000,000. 

In  addition,  as  of  June  30,  1966,  the  De- 
partment bad  $13,000,000.  of  prior  year 
authorizations  unobligated.  Approximately 
$4,000,000.  of  this  $13,000,000.  had  been  al- 
lotted by  the  Department  of  State  Highways 
to  the  83  counties  for  obligation  on  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid County  Secondary  System.  The  re- 
maining prior  year  funds  were  programmed 
In  July,  1966  as  a  normal  carryover,  per- 
mitting programming  for  July  and  August 
contract  awards.  This  $13,000,000.,  by  Bu- 
reau directive,  was  to  be  included  in  the 
$10,000,000.  obligation  authority. 

In  this  fiscal  year  1967  we  would  normally 
have  a  carryover  approximately  equal  to 
$13,000,000.  of  obligation.  A  carryover  is 
necessary  to  permit  contract  awards  In  July 
and  August,  1067.  The  practical  reduction 
in  obligation  authority,  therefore,  la  $34,- 
000.000.  of  Federal  Aid. 


We  are  working  under  the  assumption  that 
the  curtailment  will  not  extend  beyond  the 
fiscal  year  1967;  and  that  we  wlU  have  full 
obligation  authority  in  fiscal  year.  1968,  be- 
ginning July,  1967.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  Instructional  Memo.  80-*-6a, 
dated  November  23,  1966,  does  not  support 
this  assumption.    It  states: 

"It  is  anticipated  at  this  date  that  this 
rate  of  obligation  will  continue  into  at  least 
the  first  quarter  of  flucal  year  1968." 

As  of  December  8,  1966,  we  were  notified 
that  our  remaining  Federal-Aid  obligation 
authority  was  $35,000,000,  of  this  $35,000,000 
remaining,  $3,000,000  authorization  would 
be  required  for  Research  and  County  Second- 
ary construction,  leaving  $32,000,000  for 
construction  and  right-of-way  activity. 

It  was  determined,  in  order  to  continue 
our  construction  program  as  effectively  as 
feasible,  to  award  $40,000,(K>0  of  the  pro- 
grammed $80,000,000  of  construction  sched- 
uled for  the  last  half  of  flscal  year  1967. 
This  would  require  obligation  of  $26,000,000 
of  the  available  $32,000,000  of  Federal-Aid. 
leaving  approximately  $7.2  for  obligation 
to  right-of-way,  contract  appraisal  and 
acquisition. 
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A  detailed  review  of  our  right-of-way 
status  has  been  made.  We  have  tentative 
authority,  from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
to  transfer  programmed  right-of-way  and 
planning  ftmds  from  an  obligation  phase, 
provided  we  had  not  billed  and  received  any 
portion  for  payment,  to  what  Is  known  as 
Stage  I.  In  Stage  I,  we  can  program  with 
the  Bureau  without  obligating  Federal-Aid 
funds  utilizing  "M"  money  and  later  con- 
verting to  Federal -Aid. 

As  a  result  of  the  review  and  analysis, 
it  was  determined  we  could  deobllgate  and 
transfer  $10,000,000  to  Stage  I,  thus  releasing 
additional  authorization  fimds.  The  deob- 
Ilgatlon  would  be  mostly  from  1-996  (Detroit 
area),  1-475  (Flint)  and  1-196  In  Western 
Michigan. 

In  the  areas  where  we  have  deobll- 
gated,  acquisition  to  meet  right-of-way 
commitments  will  continue  through  Stage  I 
procedures. 

The  analysis  further  determined  that  com- 
mitments to  purchase  had  been  made  to 
the  extent  of  (3,000.000  over  and  above  our 
Federal-Aid    programming. 

The  result  of  the  analysis  is  that  we  have 
(10,000,000.  (freed  from  previous  obliga- 
tions), (7,200,000.  (of  remaining  fiscal  year 
1967  authorizations) ,  less  (3,000,000.  (com- 
mitments), leaving  (14,200,000.  for  acqiil- 
sition  of  right-of-way  and  contract  appraisals 
for  Federal-Aid  obligation  to  June  30,  1967. 
These  right-of-way  funds  will  be  utilized: 
Saginaw  and  Flint,  (4,000,000;  1-96  Detroit 
(10,000,000,  (between  the  Edsel  Ford  and  the 
1-275  connection  in  Livonia) . 

We  would  have  obligated  approximately 
(18,000,000.  of  "M"  on  the  construction 
contracts  we  have  deferred  to  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  (18.000,000,  we  feel.  Is  available 
for  programing  and  expedlture  for  Phase  I 
right-of-way  with  the  right  to  transfer  to 
Federal-Aid  obligation  authorization  at  a 
later  date,  without  impairing  our  future 
ability  to  match  Federal-Aid. 

The  procedure  permits  us  to  proceed  full- 
force  on  acquisition  on  all  projects,  except 
1-696  and  1-96.  The  reason  for  the  defer- 
ment of  1-96  acquisition  is  that  it  would 
require  an  additional  (41  million  for  right- 
of-way  acquisition.  The  1-06  project  in  the 
City  of  Detroit  is  to  be  funded  out  of  the 
Trl-Party  Bond  Funds.  Only  (25  million 
mnalns  in  the  bond  fund,  at  this  time;  and 
we  require  some  of  this  (26  million  as  10% 
participation  on  contract  awards  on  1-75 
and  1-96,  which  are  proceeding. 

AOJTrSTMENT    Or    PEBSOKIYXL 

1.  Planning:  We  are  proceeding  full-force 
in  our  planning  activities. 

2.  Maintenance;  Maintenance  activities  are 
not  affected  by  the  temporary  withdrawal 
of  Feder&l-Ald. 

3.  Construction:  In  our  field  work,  the 
cutback  in  construction  will  occur  in: 

(a)  (3,300,000.  of  construction  scheduled 
for  letting  in  Feb.,  1967. 

(b)  (5,000.000.  of  construction  scheduled 
for  letting  in  March,  1967. 

(c)  $30,000,000.  for  construction  scheduled 
for  letting  in  May  and  June,  1967. 

In  the  major  construction  deferred,  we  liad 
anticipated  setting  up  new  District  Resi- 
dences and  new  project  organizations  in 
Saginaw  (1-675)  and  Flint  (1-475),  and  on 
1-75  Korth  of  Bay  City. 

Since  1-675  aggregating  over  (10,000,000, 
and  scheduled  for  May,  1967  award  will  not  be 
initiated  until  Federal-Aid  is  restored,  we  will 
defer  the  setting  up  of  the  residency.  The 
residency  for  an  augmented  1-475  In  Flint 
will  also  be  deferred.  Each  of  these  resi- 
dences, with  project  staffs,  require  approxi- 
mately 70  men. 

Our  field  personnel  has  averaged  approxi- 
mately 20%  overtime.  This  will  be  reduced 
to  meet  the  decreased  programmed  work 
load. 

We  are  meeting  with  every  Senior  District 
Engineer  to  discuss  contract  close-outs;  and 
to  expedite  flnallng  contracts  by  utilizing  all 


available  District  CfiSoe  personnel  we  can  free 
for  the  winter  close-out  program.  This  is  an 
every  winter  job,  wliich  we  will  press  this 
winter  to  clear  the  completed  contracts  out 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  next  construction 
season. 

4.  Testing  and  Research:  Our  field  testing 
personnel  is  hired  to  meet  the  job  require- 
ments, generally  on  b  seasonal  basis.  The 
hiring  of  seasonals  will  be  limited  to  meet 
the  job  requirements. 

5.  Right-of-way  Division:  is  affected  Eerl- 
ously,  mostly  in  the  Detroit  area. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  properties 
on  1-96  in  Detroit  ar«  being  acquired  by  the 
Wayne  County  Road  Commission.  The  re- 
mainder by  the  Highway  Department. 

Our  acquisition  and  appraisal  program  is 
proceeding  everywhere  in  the  State  except 
1-96  and  1-696. 

We  have  approximately  90  buyers  on  the 
Highway  Department  rolls. 

We,  last  year,  entered  contracts  in  a  total 
of  almost  $2,000,000,  With  contract  appraisers. 

We  are  utilizing  all  the  available  buyers 
as  appraisers,  thus  ellailnatlng  a  proportional 
amount  of  contract  appraisal  work. 

We  had  budgeted  and  planned  to  add  ten 
appraisers  and  buyers  to  ovu*  staff.  These  we 
win  defer  until  the  program  is  reinstltuted. 

6.  Design:  We  design  with  our  forces  ap- 
proximately $120,000,000,  In  construction 
plans  each  year.  The  remaining  $60  million 
to  (80  million  Is  carried  out  by  Wayne  County 
Road  Commission,  City  of  Detroit;  and,  at 
this  time,  three  consulting  firms.  We  are 
now  short  in  our  design  squads  approxi- 
mately fifty  men  to  make  up  the  staff  recom- 
mended by  Jorgensen  Associates.  The  attri- 
tion through  retirements  and  quits  amount 
to  about  this  same  number  (50)  from  design 
annually. 

We  will  continue  to  pick  up  any  available 
engineers  for  design  to  try  to  carry  a  mini- 
mum staff.  Any  reduction  in  work  can  be 
easily  adjusted  by  reduction  of  consulting 
work  to  private  firms  and  Wayne  County 
Road  Commission  and  the  City  of  Detroit. 

CEITERAL 

Definite  reductions  in  overtime  and  tem- 
porary personnel  plaoement  will  occur  If  the 
curtailment  extends  beyond  July,  1967  into 
the  heavy  construction  season. 

We  have  a  blanket — no  hiring — except  In 
special  categories,  such  a  chemists,  engineers 
and  similar  areas  where  we  have  had  vacan- 
cies over  a  period  of  years  and  the  need  still 
exists. 

In  fiscal  year  1966  our  attrition  was  1,600 
out  of  a  total  of  approximately  6,300  people. 
Many  of  these  are  seaaonals. 

We  have  a  staff  of  between  750  and  800  en- 
gineers. In  the  fisoal  year  1966  we  lost 
through  retirements  ftnd  quits  70  engineers. 

With  a  controlled  hiring  rule  in  effect,  we 
can  quickly  get  down  to  any  mlnlmiun  staff 
we  desire  to  maintain  in  conformance  with 
the  work-load. 

Howard  E.  Hill, 

Director,  Department  of  State  Highways. 

Address  bt  Howard  E.  Hnx,  DnuscroR,  Micri- 
CAN   Department  op  State   Highwats.   to 
THE  39th  Annual  Convention  or  Michi- 
gan RoAO  BuiLDERa  Association,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  January  20,   1967 
I  have  always  enjoyed  and  looked  forward 
to  the  Invitation  to  participate  with  you  in 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Michigan  Road 
Builders  Association.    It  is  an  opportunity 
for  me  to  visit  with  you  and  to  discuss  our 
mutual  problems. 

We  have  had  the  full  cooperation  of  your 
organization  and  your  Committees  this  past 
year.  We  appreciate  very  much  the  time  and 
effort  the  individual  road  builders  have  given 
through  Committee  cooperative  action  to 
solve  these  problems.  These  efforts  will  re- 
siilt  in  better  and  more  highways  for  the 
people  of  Michigan  at  lower  construction 
costs. 


Usually,  my  part  in  this  program  is  to  dis. 
cuss  with  you  the  Highway  construction  pro- 
gram  for  the  calendar  year  ahead  and  to  ex- 
pand beyond  the  present  calendar  year  to 
the  immediate  future.  I  will  endeavor  to  do 
this  again. 

Our  construction  award  program  for  the 
calendar  year  1966,  the  year  Just  past,  was  aa 
anticipated,  lighter  than  the  previous  year. 
We  awarded  $135  million  in  construction 
contracts. 

This  gave  us  a  capital  improvement  pro- 
gram. Including  right-of-way  and  engineer- 
ing of  $190  million.  We  had  anticipated  a 
$200  million  capital  improvement  program. 
Down  $40  million  from  1965,  which  was  our 
largest  capital  Improvement  program  year 
since   1960. 

This  year,  1967,  was  scheduled  to  be  a 
heavy  contract  award  year  at  approximately 
$200,000,000,  plus  a  tremendous  right-of-way 
acquisition  program  to  make  feasible  con- 
struction awards  in  1968  and  1969  averaging 
$235,000,000  per  year,  the  heaviest  construc- 
tion award  years  in  Michigan's  history,  up 
40%  each  year  from  the  load  projected  for 
1967.  This  year  was  to  be  a  big  construction 
year  and  a  big  preparation  year  for  1968  and 
1969's  peak  programs. 

Our  remaining  program  for  the  imme- 
diate four  years  ahead — 1967,  1968,  1969  and 
1970,  no  matter  how  we  must  shuffle  tiiem 
to  comply  with  the  juggling  of  Federal-Aid 
will  average  $175,000,000  per  year  In  con- 
tract awards,  about  equal  to  what  wai 
awarded  In  1965.  We  will  try  to  keep  a  fairly 
uniform  award  schedule  in  the  four  yean 
ahead. 

We  are  going  into  1967  with  a  backlog  o( 
$130,000,000  of  awarded  but  unplaced  wort 
A  year  ago,  we  had  a  backlog  of  $150,000,000 
of  awarded,  but  unplaced  work. 

In  January  1966,  a  year  ago,  our  carry-over 
of  awarded,  but  unplaced  bituminous  con- 
crete and  bituminous  aggregate  amounted 
to  a  total  of  602,000  tons.  We  go  Into  1967 
with  a  carry-over  of  115,000  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous aggregate  and  340,000  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous concrete,  a  total  of  455,000  tons  carry- 
over. 

In  1966,  a  year  ago,  our  carry-over  ol 
awarded  but  unplaced  concrete  slab  totaled 
4,500,000  square  yards.  We  enter  1967  with 
a  carry-over  of  2,700.000  square  yards  of 
concrete  pavement  and  200,000  square  yards 
of  concrete  base  course. 

Now — the  very  sorry  story  of  our  situation 
today! 

I  mentioned  that  our  program  for  thli 
calendar  year  scheduled  $200,000,000  for  con- 
struction contract  awards  and  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  for  right-of-way  acqul«l- 
tlon.  The  right-of-way  acquisition  program 
is  scheduled  to  provide  for  our  heaviest  con- 
struction award  years  in  1968  and  1969. 

We  have  had  a  substantial  cut-back  and 
deferment  in  our  Federal-Aid  for  this  flaal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967.  We  have  atao 
been  Informed  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roadi 
that  the  cut-back  is  anticipated  to  continue 
at  the  reduced  rate  of  obligation  through  at 
least  July,  August  and  September  of  1967. 

I  will  Just  summarize  the  situation  we  »n 
in  as  far  as  the  temporary  reduction  In  Fed- 
eral-Aid affects  our  contract  awards  for  the 
first  one-half  of  this  calendar  year  and  oui 
right-of-way  activities  during  this  period. 

We  had  programmed  for  construction,  en- 
gineering and  right-of-way  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  $13  million  of 
prior  year  Federal-Aid  and  $134  million  oi 
current  year  Federal-Aid,  a  total  of  $147  mil- 
lion In  Federal-Aid. 

In  the  first  one-half  of  the  fiscal  year  (July, 
1966  to  January  1,  1967)  we  obligated  $85 
million  of  this  Federal-Aid. 

We  expected  to  have  had  available  for  ob- 
ligation on  construction,  right-of-way  and 
engineering  882  million  of  Federal-Aid  lor 
the  first  one-half  of  the  calendar  year  1967. 
which  we  are  just  entering.  The  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  announcemeut  on  November 
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jS  1966,  informed  the  Department  of  State 
Highways  that  a  reduction  in  Federal-Aid  Is 
necessary  in  recogjnltion  of  the  need  for  re- 
ducing non-military  Federal  Expenditures  as 
g  contribution  to  the  Vietnam  effort  and  the 
iMultant  program  to  reduce  Inflationary 
pressures. 

What  this  meant  to  Michigan  was  that  in- 
stead of  $82  million  of  Federal-Aid  available 
to  us  for  construction,  engineering  and 
right-of-way,  we  had  available  $35  million— 
a  slash  in  our  Federal-Aid  for  the  first  one- 
half  of  the  calendar  year  1967  to  $47  mil- 
lion. 

We  determined  to  plan  and  proceed  on  the 
tjasls  that  our  full  Federal-Aid  would  be 
reinstated  as  of  July  1, 1967. 

We,  therefore,  determined  to  go  full  speed 
ahead  on  our  planning,  design  and  prepara- 
tion of  contract  drawings  and  appraisals,  ac- 
cording to  o\ir  planned  schedule. 

After  making  adjustments  for  conunit- 
ments  made  to  the  83  counties  for  County 
Secondary  and  Research  projects,  aggregat- 
ing approximately  $3  million,  we  had  remain- 
ing available  to  us  for  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion and  construction  a  total  of  $32  million 
of  Federal-Aid.  We  were  further  curtailed 
by  the  f£u:t  that  of  this  $32  million  remain- 
ing for  the  half  year  ahead,  only  $13  million 
would  be  available  for  obligation  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  calendar  year.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  action  was  made  retro- 
active; and,  as  of  the  first  of  the  year,  we 
were  $9  million  over-obligated. 

Of  this  $32  million  we  determined  to  allo- 
cate $25  million  to  high-priority  construc- 
tion Jobs  and  the  remaining  (7  million  to 
right-of-way  acquisition. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  based  on  the 
decision  that  the  reduction  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  reduce  inflationary  pressures  de- 
termined not  to  permit  the  programming  of 
construction  or  right-of-way  acquisition 
with  State  Funds  in  advance  of  available 
Federal- Aid.  We  have  done  this  in  the  past, 
through  procedures  which  permitted  later 
programming  when  Federal-Aid  became 
available.  Through  the  excellent  and  com- 
plete cooperation  of  Nell  MacDougall  and 
his  office,  we  have  been  able  to  arrange,  in 
certain  areas,  to  proceed  with  right-of-way 
acquisition  in  advance  of  Federal-Aid  pro- 
gramming. Through  this  procedure,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  authorized  us 
to  proceed  with  acquisition,  using  Michigan 
money,  of  an  additional  $10  million  for 
right-of-way  only. 

Summarizing  our  situation,  based  on  the 
above  available  Federal-Aid  In  the  first  one- 
half  of  this  calendar  year,  we  will  put  on  a 
construction  program  of  $40  million,  utiliz- 
ing $25  million  of  Federal- Aid  and  15  million 
of  "M"  matching  funds,  a  reduction  of  $45 
million  from  the  $85  million  we  had  sched- 
uled and  $17  million  of  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion in  place  of  the  $48  million  we  had  sched- 
uled for  right-of-way  acquisition  in  the  first 
one-half  of  this  calendar  year. 

We  are  proceeding  with  our  right-of-way 
acquisition  full-force  everywhere,  except  on 
1-696  and  1-96  in  Detroit  and  Livonia.  We 
are  limiting  our  right-of-way  acq\ilsltion  on 
I-S6  in  Detroit  between  the  Edsel  Ford  and 
the  1-275  connection  in  Livonia  to  $10  mil- 
lion. We  are  hopeful  that  through  spokes- 
men for  the  road  industriefl,  such  aa  the 
A.G.C.  and  the  AJl.B.A.,  and  the  offlcee  of 
the  various  Governor's  and  contacts  with 
VS.  Senators  and  Representatives,  the  criti- 
cal need  for  highways  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  authorized  the  cur- 
tailment; and  that  our  Federal-Aid  authori- 
Batlons  will  be  reinstated  in  July  of  this  year. 

The  construction  award  program  for  the 
first  half  of  the  calendar  year  1967  Is  the 
following : 

In  February  we  will  let  Jobs  totaling  (10,- 
000,000.  All  of  which  have  been  advertised, 
to  date. 

In  March — ^two  lettings. 

In  the  Lower  Peninsula  letting,  we  will  let 


nine  Jobs  (Included  as  one  Job  several  spot 
safety  projects).  These  vary  from  a  bridge 
reconstruction  Job  on  1-94  at  Schaefer  Road 
to  a  half  mile  section  of  1-75  in  the  John  C. 
Lodge  area. 

1-686,  BL  M39  to  8  MUe,  1.3  landscape. 

M-39,  8  Mile  to  1-696  BL,  1.5  landscape. 

1-75,  Bemhard  to  Sprague,  signing. 

1-94,  Schaefer  Road,  reconstruction. 

1-75,  Uvemois  to  Lafett,  signing. 

1-75,  Trumbull  to  JCL,  .5  GDS-SF-STR. 

1-94,  Battle  Creek  to  Jackson,  Safety  proj- 
ects, phone  Instl. 

The  total  of  the  March  1  letting  is  (7,000,- 
000. 

Also  in  March  the  following  Upper  Penin- 
sula jobs,  which  will  be  let  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  at  an  estimated  cost  of  (1,700,000: 

I-75BS,  M129  to  Adams  Street,  1.0  reconst. 

US  2,  Whiteflsh  River,  repair  structure. 

M26,  Lake  Linden  S.E.,  J2  GDS  Surf. 

M26,  Lake  Linden  to  Laurium,  3.2  wldn. 
resurf. 

M26,  In  Lake  Linden,  Resurf. 

M26,  C  &  H  RR  (Safety  Projects,  Skidproof- 
ing) ,  WDN  struct. 

Total.  (1,700.000. 

The  March  award  will  use  up  our  complete 
1st  quarter  of  1967  Federal-Aid  allocation; 
therefore,  we  will  have  no  letting  in  April. 

In  May  we  will  let  17  Jobs  totaling  (9,000,- 
000.   These  are: 

M-33,  E&W  of  1-75  Int.,  Reloc. 

M-33,  Reloc.  over  NYCRR,  OR  Sep. 

1-75,  S  of  M-61  to  Lucas  Rd.,  5.3  ODS 
Str. 

1-75,  Lucas  Rd.  to  N.  of  M33,  6.8  GDS  Str. 

US-23,  S.  of  Flint  (Rest  Area) ,  GDS-SP. 

1-94,  S.  of  Port  Huron  SB,  MD  toilet. 

1-94,  S.  of  Port  Huron  ND,  MD  toilet. 

1-94,  BL,  Euclid  Ave.,  OR  Sep. 

1-69,  S.  of  Coldwater,  MDT  &  Infsta. 

M-44,  GTWRR,  Struct. 

M-15.  VSR-Goodrlch  St.  West,  .6  Wdn. 
Resurf. 

US-23,  8  of  Ann  Arbor,  MD  toilet. 

1-94,  Monroe  Blvd.,  Reconst. 

1-94,  Outer  Drive,  Reconst. 

M-78,  GTW-RR  to  M-50,  S  Wdn.  resuf . 

US-23,  Willis  Rd.  to  M-14,  12.0  landscape. 

U3-12,  JCT  M206  East,  4.7  wnd-resurf . 

1-04,  Huron-Whlttaker  (Safety  projects, 
Skldprooflng)    STB. 

Total,  $9,000,000. 

In  June — we  will  let  the  following  Jobs, 
again  considering  the  safety  program  as  one 
Job,  all  totaling  $10,000,000: 

1-94, 1-94BL,  Interch. 

1-94,  BL,  1-94  N  to  8  Lts.  St.  Joe,  2.2  ODS 
SFSTR. 

M-20,  Chippewa  Rv,  Sidewalk. 

1-75,  N  of  Clarkston  NB,  MD  toilet. 

M-43,  In  South  Haven,  .6  resurf. 

US-23,  N  of  Ann  Arbor,  Rest  area. 

M-14,  Ann  Arbor  Rd  to  Inks.,  6.4  widen. 

1-76.  14  St  to  Trumbull  (Safety  projects) , 
.4  GDS  SF  STR. 

Total,  $10,000,000. 

I  have  not  Included  the  turnbacks,  and 
County  Secondary  Jobs  for  this  period. 

Last  year,  we  determined  to  increase  our 
spot  safety  improvement  program  frcnn  an 
allocation  of  $1  million  per  year  to  $5  mU- 
lion  per  year  over  a  four  year  period.  In 
the  flrst  one-half  of  this  calendar  year,  we 
will  be  awarding,  and  have  Included  in  our 
schedule  2.6  million  in  traffic  betterment 
projects,  spot  improvements  and  skid  proof- 
ing. These  jobs  will  probably  average  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $60  thousand  each  and  are 
scattered  throughout  the  State,  with  the 
concentration,  of  course,  in  the  heavy  traf- 
flc  areas. 

Our  second  tialf  of  the  calendar  year  pro- 
gram has  not  been  adjxisted  from  the  sched- 
ule which  was  previously  furnished  you.  We 
have  moved  some  of  the  (40  million  in  con- 
struction Jobs  shifted  out  of  the  first  half 
of  the  year  into  the  second  half;  but  because 
of  the  hazy  status  of  Federal-Aid  for  the 
ttord  quarter  of  this  calendar  year,  we  are. 


at  this  time,  making  no  adjustments.  If  our 
Federal-Aid  is  reinstltuted,  we  wlU  let  sub- 
stantially the  program  scheduled  with  ad- 
justments such  as  probably  no  letting  in 
July;  but  a  substantial  letting  as  soon  as 
Federal-Aid  against  which  to  program  is 
made  available  to  us.  Sorry — ^I  cannot  be 
more  definite.  I  can  only  assure  you  that  we 
will  put  every  dime  of  Federal-Aid  made 
available  to  work  immediately  when  avail- 
able. We  will  be  ready  with  the  Jobs  and 
the  right-of-way.  The  July  to  December 
letting  schedule  is  heavy. 

This  second  half  of  the  calendar  year  we 
will  initiate  a  new  program.  We  have  come 
to  the  point  where  our  old  highways  need  re- 
surfacing. We  have  set  aside  (8  million  per 
year  for  resurfacing  existing  highways,  in- 
cluding shouldering  and  minor  corrections. 
This  program  will  reduce  somewhat,  the 
Maintenance  Division's  heavy  maintenance 
program  and  will  be  scheduled  as  we  now 
schedule  our  regular  construction  and  spot 
safety  program. 

In  this  second  half  of  the  calendar  year, 
the  principal  Jobs  we  have  scheduled  for 
letting  include: 

Approximately  80  miles  of  bituminous 
shoulder  construction  along  existing  previ- 
ously constructed  freeways. 

Continuation  of  construction  of  1-496  in 
Lansing; 

Extension  of  US-131  North  of  Grand  Rapids 
toM-57; 

Initiation  of  underground  work  on  1-06  in 
Detroit; 

The  first  construction  contracts  on  1-676 
in  Saginaw; 

Completion  of  1-75  In  Detroit,  both  in  the 
downtown  area  and  in  the  Highland  Park 
and  8  Mile  Area; 

Continuation  of  construction  of  M-21, 
M-78  and  1-475  in  the  Flint  area  and  East 
of  Flint; 

The  initiation  of  construction  (Ist  two 
contracts)  of  US-127  in  Lansing  and  Nc»iib  of 
Lansing; 

The  first  five  contracts  for  construction  of 
1-275  between  1-76  at  Rockwood  going  East 
(approximately  (12  million) . 

Major  reconstruction  of  M-163  (Ford 
Road)  West  of  Detroit. 

Relocation  of  M-20  and  M-37  In  Newaygo 
County; 
Reconstruction  of  M-142  in  Huron  County; 
Widening  of  M-139  In  Berrien  County; 
Grade  separations  anc^  widening  and  re- 
surfacing  of   M-43   and  US-27   in  Ingham 
County; 

In  addition,  we  will  have  some  Federal 
Forest  Highway  construction  in  Chippewa 
County  and  about  (3,000,000.  of  safety  pro- 
gram, probably  in  about  60  different  spots 
around  the  State. 

The  detailed  program  we  will  furnish  to 
MRBA. 

The  second  half  program  Is  substantial, 
and  wlU  total  (135  million.  Add  to  this  the 
first  half  program;  and  we  will  still  have  a 
(170  construction  award  program  in  1907 
provided  our  next  fiscal  year  fimds  are  allot- 
ted to  us  in  the  full  amount  as  programmed 
by  the  Congress. 

I  know  you  are  interested  in  what  makes 
up  this  1967  calendar  year  program.  In  an 
attempt  to  aid  you  In  analyzing  what  the 
construction  program  for  the  year  includes, 
the  1967  awards  schedule  will  break  down 
about  as  follows : 

(a)  192  bridge  structures,  12  bridge  repair 
or  widenlngs,  4  pumping  stations,  6  pedes- 
trian overpasses. 

Many  of  these  will  be  awarded  as  separate 
structural  prime  contracts. 

(b)  56  miles  of  highway  constructed  to 
Interstate  Standards; 

(c)  30  miles  of  roads  constructed  to  less 
than  Interstate  Standards; 

(d)  29  mUes  of  widening  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  roads; 

(e)  Scheduled  awards  Include  3,760,000 
sq.  yds.  of  Portland  Cement  concrete  slab; 
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(f)  1,000,000  tons  of  bltiuninouB  concrete 
and  bituminous  aggregate. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  1967  letting 
schedule  shows  approximately  36%  of  the 
dollar  value  of  contracts  scheduled  for 
award  will  be  In  the  heavy  Detroit  Metro- 
politan area. 

The  other  Item  I  want  to  mention  Is  one 
I  mentioned  last  year  and  probably  the  year 
before  that. 

Last  year,  at  this  meeting,  I  closed  with  the 
statement  that  we  need  Legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Oas  &  Weight  Tax  Increase — ^Just 
to  hold  our  own.  Unless  each  of  you  tell 
your  Legislators  the  need  for  the  tax  package. 
It  does  not  have  a  chance  to  get  passed  In 
this — the  1966  Legislative  Session.  The 
package  did  not  get  out  of  Committee. 

Tou  viewed  the  Oood  Roads  Federation 
movie  yesterday.  The  Oood  Roads  Federa- 
tion is  again  promoting  legislation  providing 
for  an  Increase  In  the  Oas  and  Weight  Tax 
this  year.  The  proposed  package  would  net 
the  Highway  Department  about  $32  million 
per  year  and  the  83  counties  and  630  incor- 
porated cities  and  villages  about  $38  million 
per  year,  after  the  new  legislation  becomes 
ftilly  effective. 

The  Department  of  State  Highways  pro- 
gram is  keyed  to  matching  Federal-Aid,  plus 
an  emergency  or  safety  program  of  95,000,000 
per  year,  a  turnback  program,  an  $J9  million 
per  year  resurfacing  program  and  payment 
for  contract  and  right-of-way  items  which 
are  not  reimbursable  in  Federal-Aid  pro- 
grams. The  progTsmi  also  Includes  about  $30 
million  per  year  of  straight  "M"  money  for 
Jobs  needed,  but  for  which  Federal-Aid  is 
not  available. 

Our  minimum  construction  program  needs 
for  the  period  October  1,  1966  to  June  30, 
1972  are  $1,356,000,000.  at  1965  contract 
prices. 

Our  funds  available  from  present  Gas  & 
Weight  Taxes  and  Federal-Aid  are 
tl  .204,000.000. 

This  means  we  are  $152,000,000.  short  of 
meeting  the  emergency  needs  as  programmed 
In  the  book,  which  we  published  in  Janu- 
ary, 1965  and  distributed  widely.  I  say — 
emergency  needs  because  this  program  does 
not  include  even  such  high  priority  projects 
as  reconstruction  of  Telegraph  Road,  North 
of  1-75;  M-69  from  1-96  East  into  Oakland 
County;  US-131  North  of  M-46:  US-31  North 
of  Pentwater;  Northwestern  Highway,  from 
Telegraph  Road  (nS-24)  Northwest  to  M- 
375;  tI&-23  relocation  on  the  East  side  of 
the  State,  and  many  more  vitally  needed 
highways. 

Unless  an  additional  Oas  &  Weight  Tax  In- 
crease Is  authorized  by  the  Legislature  this 
year,  many  of  the  projects  progranuned  for 
71-72  will  be  postponed  to  later  years. 

In  fact,  the  present  proposal  in  the  Legis- 
lature will  now  fall  slightly  short  of  meet- 
ing our  program  needs.  It  Is  about  a  year  too 
late  now  to  permit  us  to  meet  the  full  emer- 
gency program.  We  have  adequate  funds 
without  an  increase  in  Gas  tt  Weight  Tax  to 
match  all  Federal-Aid;  but  our  program,  as 
planned,  cannot  be  accomplished  for  lack 
of  additional  straight  "M"  funds  to  match 
all  available  Federal-Aid. 

I  will  repeat  what  I  said  last  year.  It  Is 
Just  as  true  now  as  last  year.  We  need 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Oas  &  Weight  Tax 
Just  to  hold  our  own.  Unless  each  of  you 
tell  your  legislators  the  need  for  the  tax 
package,  it  does  not  have  a  chance  to  get 
passed  In  this — the  1967  legislative  session. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  coopera- 
tion and  the  tremendous  Job  you  have  done 
for  Michigan  again  this  past  year. 


A  Resolution  bt  the  Michigan  Road  Bttild- 

BRS'  ASSOCUTION,  Jantabt  20,  1967 
Whereas  on  November  23,  1966  the  federal 
highway  administrator  announced  that  the 
obligation  of  federal  aid  highway  funds 
would  be  reduced  by  $700  million  dining  the 
current  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1967;  and 


Whereas  this  cutback  In  federal  aid  high- 
way funds  for  the  current  fiscal  year  wUl 
reduce  Michigan's  previously  authorized  ap- 
portionment by  $34  million  or  approximately 
25  per  cent;  and 

Whereas  the  Michigan  State  Highway  Com- 
mission announced  on  December  7,  1966,  the 
postponement  of  hl^way  construction  proj- 
ects totaling  $40  million  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1967  because  of  the  cutback  In 
federal  aid  highway  funds;  and 

Whereas  most  of  the  projects  that  have 
been  delayed  are  in  heavily  populated  urban 
areas  and  the  postpotieinent  of  acquisition  of 
right-of-way  for  future  urban  projects  Is 
causing  undue  hard^ips  on  severaJ  thousand 
property  owners  in  the  Detroit  area;  and 

Whereas  the  drasttc  curtailment  of  Michi- 
gan's highway  program  will  have  a  pro- 
nounced and  adveiEe  affect  upon  positive 
steps  being  taken  to  Improve  safety  on 
Michigan's  highways;  and 

Whereas  Michigan's  highway  construction 
industry  made  substantial  investments  In 
men,  machinery  and  materials  to  meet  the 
needs  and  the  time-schedule  of  the  expanded 
federal  aid  highway  program  produced  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956;  and 

Whereas  the  cutback  of  federal  aid  high- 
way funds  will  seriously  impair  the  econ- 
omy of  Michigan  and  its  highway  construc- 
tion industry;  and 

Whereas  such  losses  cannot  be  recouped 
except  over  a  long  pierlod  of  years;  and 

Whereas  on  January  17, 1967  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  Administration  Is 
considering  an  additional  reduction  of  $400 
million  of  federal  aid  highway  funds;   and 

Whereas  the  proposed  further  reduction 
Intensifies  the  foregoing  situation  to  the 
point  approaching  a  crisis;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  understood  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate  will  soon  hold  com- 
prehensive hearings  upon  the  Impact  of  these 
drastic  curtailments  on  both  government  op- 
erations and  the  construction  industry.  Now 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Michigan  Road  ButldeTS 
Association,  at  its  Annual  Meeting  assembled 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  January  20,  1967, 
That  the  Association  petition  responsible  au- 
thorities to  rescind  the  cutback  in  federal  aid 
highway  funds  at  the  earliest  possible  date; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  peadlng  such  restoration  of 
funds,  that  the  following  steps  be  taken  to 
minimize  the  adverse  Impact  upon  Michigan 
and  its  highway  industry: 

1.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  should 
be  authorized  to  u«e  prior  year  funds  un- 
obligated by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966  for 
acquisition  of  right-of-way  thereby  permit- 
ting a  smoother  and  more  rapid  transition 
from  the  cutback  period  to  the  time  when 
the  national  economy  will  again  need  bolster- 
ing; 

2.  The  Michigan  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion should  continue  the  planning,  design- 
ing and  engineering  work  on  projects  that  are 
scheduled  for  construction  in  1968  and  there- 
after so  that  Michigan's  highway  program 
will  continue  uninterrupted  when  the  with- 
held federal  aid  highway  funds  become  avail- 
able; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  members  of  Michigan's  Con- 
gressional delegation,  to  proper  federal  otB- 
cials,  to  Governor  Romney,  to  members  of  the 
Michigan  Legislature,  to  the  American  Road 
Builders  Association,  to  the  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors  of  America,  Inc.,  to  the 
Michigan  Good  Roads  Federation,  and  other 
agencies  and  individuals  concerned  with 
highway  progress.    Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  members  of  Michigan's 
Congressional  delegation  be  requested  to 
bring  this  resolution  to  the  attention  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Adopted   the   20th   day   of   January    1967. 


Michigan  Road  Builders  Association  annual 
meeting,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material,  including  a  memorandum  re- 
lating to  this  subject  matter,  and  also  to 
include  certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  bringing  this  important 
subject  to  the  floor  of  the  House  today, 
I  might  say  that  I  received  much  mall, 
including  a  letter  from  our  Governor 
who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet.  He  is  very  much  In 
opposition  to  the  President's  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  all  Americans 
were  concerned  when  the  President  made 
the  decision  to  cut  back  on  the  obligation 
of  highway  funds.  At  the  time  the  de- 
cision was  made,  the  President  stated 
that  it  was  necessary  to  ease  the  prss- 
sures  of  inflation.  A  large  number  of 
Tennesseans  have  expressed  their  con- 
cern to  me  in  this  matter  and  it  is  most 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  the  reasons 
for  the  decision. 

The  funds  for  this  program  are  not 
derived  from  general  revenue,  but  from 
the  highway  user.  When  he  paid  this 
tax,  he  was  told  that  it  would  be  used 
for  highway  construction. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  in  Tennes- 
see would  be  a  reduction  of  17  percent 
or  more  in  our  interstate  program.  At 
the  present  time  Tennessee  has  suflBcient 
professional  personnel  to  carry  on  the 
full  amount  of  the  highway  program; 
however,  if  there  is  a  forced  slowdown, 
and  the  professional  staff  is  allowed  to 
leave,  it  might  be  most  difficult  to  re- 
assemble them  at  a  later  date. 

I  have  received  much  mail  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  propKJsal  and  I  insert  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  the  Tennes- 
see Roadbuilders  Association  on  this 
subject  and  the  economic  impact  it  will 
have  on  business  in  Tennessee: 

Jantjaet  25,  1967. 
Congressman  John  Duncan, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conceessman  Duncan:  As  you  know, 
on  November  23,  1966  it  was  announced  that 
the  President  had  ordered  a  cutback  In  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Apportionments,  previously 
authorized  by  Congress,  in  the  amount  of  700 
million  dollars.  Last  week  the  President  In- 
dicated he  was  considering  an  additional  400 
million  dollar  cutback.  We  understand  that 
you  have  been  forwarded  information  whtcl 
clearly  points  out  the  tremendous  Impact 
these  reductions  will  have  on  the  highway 
program  in  Tennessee  for  the  remainder  ol 
this  fiscal  year. 

We  are  aware  of  the  Increased  cost  of  the 
Viet  Nam  war  and  the  pressures  of  inflation 
These  are  very  real  problems,  however,  we 
feel  that  the  President  received  some  very 
poor  advice  when  he  elected  to  cut  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Program  rather  thin  cut 
certain  recently  enacted  spending  programs 
In  this  automit've  aite  certainly  no  othw 
federal   program   provides  more   benefit/^  to 
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more  people  than  does  the  highway  progrsim. 
Another  of  the  major  problems  facing  our 
nation  is  the  ever  increasing  toll  of  life  and 
property  which  is  being  taken  by  traffic  acci- 
dents. Of  aU  the  proposed  solutions  to  this 
problem  we  feel  that  improved  streets  and 
highways  will  be  the  most  effective. 

Needless  to  say,  the  adverse  economic  ef- 
fect of  this  action  on  those  directly  engaged 
In  contracting  and  those  countless  firms 
which  supply  the  needs  of  contractors  will  be 
tremendous.  All  firms  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  this  industry  have  invested 
heavily  in  expansion  during  recent  years  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  constructing  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System.  These  Investments 
were  Justified  on  the  assurance  that  we 
would  have  a  steady,  uninterrupted  program. 
These  unanticipated  cutbacks  will  force 
many  marginal  and  small  operators  into 
bankruptcy  and  work  a  severe  hardship  on 
all.  Emplojrment  wUl  definitely  be  down  and 
those  unemployed  will  be  the  very  people 
that  other  programs  are  trying  to  help.  This 
does  not  make  sense  to  us. 

We,  respectfully,  request  that  you  give 
this  matter  your  careful  consideration 
and  trust  that  you  will  use  whatever  means 
at  your  disposal  to  prevent  further  cutbacks 
and  assist  in  the  effort  to  restore  the  cutback 
now  In  effect  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.  S.  Holmes,  Jr., 
Executive  Secretary. 

Section  209(e)  of  the  Highway  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1956  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  invest 
moneys  in  the  trust  fimd  which  are  not 
required  to  meet  current  expenditures,  in 
Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  every  indication  that 
the  trust  fund  was  frozen  so  that  the 
Grovemment  could  borrow  from  the  fund 
at  a  low-interest  rate.  It  would  appear 
tiiat  it  presents  a  tempting  source  of 
ready  cash  for  use  in  carrying  out  other 
Government  programs,  and  activities  of 
the  administration. 

In  summation  I  question  the  legal  au- 
thority for  the  cutbacks. 

Section  104(b)  provides  that  on  or  be- 
fore January  1,  next  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce — Secretary  of 
Transpoi-tation  when  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  established — shall  ap- 
portion to  the  several  States  the  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  that 
fiscal  year  for  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system.  Federal-aid  secondary  system, 
and  extensions  of  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary and  Federal-aid  secondary  systems 
within  urban  areas,  in  accordance  with 
certain  formulas.  The  section  further 
provides  that  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Interstate  System  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  several  States  on 
a  date  as  far  in  advance  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorized 
as  practicable  but  in  no  case  more  than 
18  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  authorized. 

Section  118  states,  in  part: 

On  and  after  the  date  that  the  Secretary 
has  certified  to  each  State  highway  depart- 
ment the  sums  apportioned  •  •  *,  such 
•urns  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  under 
the  pro\'islons  of  this  title. 

This  section  further  provides  that  such 
sums  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
in  the  State  for  a  period  of  2  years  after 


the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  sums  are  authorized. 

Section  105,  relating  to  programs, 
says: 

As  soon  as  practical  after  the  apportion- 
ments for  the  Federal-aid  systems  have  been 
made  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  State  highway 
department  of  any  State  desiring  to  avail 
Itself  of  the  benefits  of  this  chapter  shaU 
submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval  a 
program  or  programs  of  proposed  projects 
for  the  utilization  of  the  funds  apportioned. 
The  Secretary  shall  act  upon  programs  sub- 
mitted to  him  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  same  have  been  submitted.   •   •    • 

Section  106  provides: 

The  state  highway  department  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  program  approval,  such 
surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates 
for  each  prop)osed  project  included  in  an  ap- 
proved program  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 
The  Secretary  shall  act  ufjon  such  surveys, 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  same  have  been  sub- 
mitted, and  his  approval  of  any  such  project 
shall  be  deemed  a  contractual  obligation  of 
the  Federal  government  for  the  payment  of 
its  proportional  contribution  thereto.   •   •   • 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  provisions  of 
law  that  Federal-aid  highways  funds  are 
immediately  available  for  obligation  by 
the  States  as  soon  as  they  are  appor- 
tioned to  the  States,  and  that  Congress 
intended  that  the  obligation  of  such 
funds  be  expedited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tetuiessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  again  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
joining  my  colleagues  today  in  protesting 
against  and  strongly  questioning  the  wis- 
dom of  the  recently  announced  cutbacks 
for  fiscal  1967  in  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program. 

On  November  23, 1966,  President  John- 
son announced  cutbacks  which  will  total 
$1.1  bUlion  for  fiscal  1967.  And  just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  at  his  January  17,  1967, 
press  conference,  the  President  discussed 
the  possibility  of  a  further  cutback  for 
fiscal  1967,  amounting  to  another  $400 
million. 

These  cutbacks  raise  several  serious 
questions,  questions  my  colleagues  and  I 
feel  should  be  thoroughly  discussed  as 
soon  as  possible  in  hearings  in  depth  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  These  hearings  should  explore 
the  need  for,  the  wisdom,  the  true  pur- 
pose, and  ultimate  effects  of  the  an- 
nounced cutback,  to  determine  if  legis- 
lative action  should  be  taken. 

Many  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials 
have  shown  grave  concern  over  the  re- 
sults of  the  cutbacks — officials  from  both 
political  parties; 

An  example  is  New  Hampshire  Gover- 
nor, the  Honorable  John  W.  King,  who 
last  week  said  he  was  "seriously  dis- 
turbed" by  reports  of  the  proposed  cut- 
back. Governor  King,  a  member  of  the 
President's  political  party,  urged  other 


New  England  Governors  to  join  him  in 
appearing  before  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  to  make  the  Congress  fully 
aware  of  the  impact  of  these  proposed 
curtailments. 

And  Governor  King  said: 

I  am  hopeful  Congress  wiU  take  a  long 
second  look  at  this  proposed  action. 

I  agree  with  Governor  King  that  a 
long  second  look  is  immediately  needed 
through  full  and  open  committee  hear- 
ings. 

In  these  hearings,  I  hope  several  rea- 
sons for  the  side  effects  of  the  swiminis- 
tration  cutbacks  will  be  brought  into  the 
open. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  fact  that 
highway  trust  funds,  from  which  the  cut- 
back would  come,  are  not  a  part  of  the 
Nation's  general  funds,  but  are  kept  as 
a  separate  fund  from  the  highway  users' 
tax  income.  In  the  past,  "raids"  on  the 
highway  trust  fund  have  always  been 
beaten  back  by  Congress.  Here,  through 
the  device  of  cutbacks  and  investments, 
the  administration  in  one  fell  swoop,  has 
found  a  way  to  invade  the  trust  fimd  and 
divert  highway  users  taxes  to  the  financ- 
ing of  other  governmental  expenditures, 
which  are  in  no  way  related  to  highways. 

CREDIBILrrT    GAP 

One  of  the  President's  announced  pur- 
poses of  this  cutback  is  to  combat  infla- 
tion. But  the  fact  that  other  major 
construction  programs — financed  by  ap- 
propriations from  the  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury — ^have  suffered  less  severe 
cutbacks,  fortifies  the  thought  that  pos- 
sibly the  administration  is  more  inter- 
ested in  using  trust  f\md  money  to  fi- 
nance general  fund  expenditures  than 
to  combat  inflation. 

There  is  a  serious  legal  question  here, 
too.  A  cursory  search  of  the  law  has 
failed  to  disclose  any  authority  for  cut- 
ting back  the  highway  program  below 
the  level  for  which  adequate  financing 
has  been  provided. 

I  had  previously  expressed  my  pleasure 
that  the  President,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  had  finally  agreed  with 
our  responsible  minority  hopes,  and  de- 
cided to  "Move  ahead  on  the  priorities  we 
have  established  within  the  resources 
that  are  available."  Now,  I  ask  how  he 
can  justify  such  a  drastic  cutback  in  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program,  and  the 
detrimental  effects  it  may  produce,  par- 
ticularly when  more  funds  for  such  low- 
priority  Great  Society  programs  as 
highway  beautification  are  being 
demanded? 

I  now  turn  to  the  detrimental  effects 
of  the  cutback,  which  I  feel  will  far  ex- 
ceed any  benefits  it  may  produce. 

The  construction  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  is  already  behind  sched- 
ule and  I  fear  that  further  delays  can 
only  add  to  the  cost  of  the  system,  in- 
convenience to  the  traveling  public  and 
prolonged  safety  hazards. 

These  cutbacks  will  have  serious  effects 
in  four  major  areas : 

HARM  TO  STATE  FSOGBAIC 

First,  to  the  States  and  their  highway 
departments.  Such  sudden  changes, 
without  notice,  in  States'  construction 
programs,  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, can  disrupt  scheduled  work  and 
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flnfrnntng  plans,  render  useless  or  lessen 
tbe  usefulness  of  work  previously  ac- 
complished, and  be  costly  to  and  work 
hardships  on  State  highway  departments. 

Secondly,  there  Is  the  question  as  to 
what  effect  these  cutbacks  will  have  on 
varlou9  contractors  hi  the  several  States. 
The  cutbacks  could  be  of  serious  conse- 
quence to  many  and  even  disastrous  to 
Bome. 

This,  in  turn  leads  to  the  third  point — 
the  effect  of  the  cutbacks  on  the  econ- 
omy. The  economy  could  be  drastically 
effected,  when  viewed  in  terms  of  forced 
bankruptcy  of  contractors,  repossession 
of  equipment,  and  the  layoffs  of  many 
l>eople  now  employed  by  highway 
contractors. 

HAUC  TO  SARTT  PmOOBAM 

These  three  points  lead,  in  turn,  to 
the  fourth  and  possibly  most  serious 
consequence — the  effect  on  safety.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  traveling  public 
could  suffer  serious  losses  of  Ufe  and 
limb  as  well  as  time  and  money  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  administration's  cutback  hi 
the  Improvement  of  highways. 

In  summation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  express 
my  own  grave  doubts  and  those  of  many 
of  my  constituents,  about  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  cutbacks  In  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program. 

I  Join  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]  and  other  colleagues  today 
in  expressing  deep  concern  and  in  asking 
for  immediate  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  which  would 
explore  in  depth  the  real  reasons  for  the 
cutback  and  its  consequences. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  pointed  out  that  the  action  to 
which  he  has  referred  results  In  con- 
siderable budgetary  gimmickry,  so  there 
will  be  available  certain  so-cfJled  unac- 
countable funds  for  use  in  priority  do- 
mestic programs.  But  in  addition  the 
release,  as  I  recall  it,  commented  upon 
the  fact  of  Inflation,  that  this  would  help 
to  hold  down  inflationary  trends. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  lag  time  between 
the  time  the  money  Is  obligated  and  ex- 
pended from  the  trust  fimd  of  some  18 
months.  So  to  have  any  Immediate  ef- 
fect upon  the  inflationary  problems.  It  is 
not  quite  accurate.  Is  It,  because  this 
would  not  have  any  impact  on  the  trust 
fund  imtll  some  18  months  from  the  time 
the  cutback  had  originated  or  taken 
place?  Is  that  not  an  accurate  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  CRAME31.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  a  point.  Actually,  this  Is  the 
least  elfeetlye  tool  for  fighting  Inflation, 
one  of  the  least  effective  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  have  chosen,  for  the  reason 
the  gentleman  pointed  out  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  a  dollar  cutback  re- 
sults in  much  less  than  a  dollar  loss  in 
spending  to  the  economy  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  industry  is  already  tooled 
up  to  do  the  Job,  and,  of  course,  the 
money  is  supposed  to  go  into  the  trust 
fund  anyway.  If  it  goes  in,  it  is  going 
to  be  spent  for  highways  or  some  other 
Oreat  Society  purpose.    So  this  is  Just 


a  case  of  the  President  deciding  that  he 
wants  to  spend  the  money  for  beauty, 
for  a  25-percent  Increase  in  the  poverty 
program,  and  for  demonstration  cities. 
These  programs  all  bear  the  L3.J.  label 
to  the  exclusion  of  highway  construc- 
tion. So  it  is  going  to  to  be  spent  any- 
way and  it  is  going  to  have  very  little 
anti-inflationary  effect.  In  fact,  it  will 
have  less  anti-inflatiotiary  effect  because 
the  highway  industry  is  already  tooled 
up  to  do  the  job  and  does  not  have  the 
full  "$1  for  $1  spent"  thrust  upon  the 
economy. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  Even  if  it  was  not  going  to 
be  spent,  my  point  vras  that  it  would  not 
have  an  immediate  affect  on  the  infla- 
tionary cycle  we  are  in.  The  impact 
could  come  as  late  as  1968  or  thereafter, 
could  it  not? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  major  impact 
comes  hi  fiscal  1968  and  not  in  this  year 
as  it  relates  to  this  total  spending  cut- 
back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  once  again  call  upon  all  Members 
of  this  body  to  make  a  request  of  our 
most  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon],  to 
hold  public  hearings  on  this  matter  as 
soon  as  humanly  possible. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGregor]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  of  my  record  as  an  economy- 
minded  Representative.  In  the  past  I 
have  fought  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
and  sound  Federal  budget  and  I  will  con- 
tinue my  efforts  to  eliminate  all  waste 
and  to  cut  back  all  unnecessary  Federal 
expenditures  In  the  future.  However, 
there  is  one  cutback  that  I  cannot  con- 
done. This  is  the  cutback  in  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program. 

In  1956  the  Congress  enacted  the  High- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1956,  establishing  the 
highway  trust  fund.  Tax  revenues 
levied  upon  the  users  of  the  Nation's 
highways  were  to  be  used  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  financing  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program.  From  these  funds 
were  to  come  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways.  The  remaining  10 
percent  of  the  funds  for  this  system  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  States. 

The  states  have  lived  up  to  their  part 
of  the  bargain,  but  now  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  reneged.  In  November 
1966,  the  President  announced  a  freezing 
of  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  highway 
funds  at  a  $3.3  billion  dollar  level  for 
fiscal  year  1967. 

This  freeze  represents  a  delay  of  $40 
million  or  28  percent  of  the  program  in 
Miimesota.  And  the  delay  is  especially 
detrimental  to  the  Minnesota  program 
because  of  the  short  construction  season 
caused  by  adverse  weather  conditions. 
To  quote  from  a  letter  I  recently  received 


from   the   Minnesota   commissioner  of 
highways: 

Delayed  releases  of  quarterly  Federal  Aid 
allotments  during  the  past  years  have  had 
serious  effects  In  this  respect.  The  Novem- 
ber 1966  cut-back  in  apportioned  Federal  Aid 
funds  compounded  these  problems  and  seri- 
ously threatens  completion  of  the  Interstate 
system  as  planned  In  Minnesota. 

In  the  Third  District,  construction  is 
yet  to  be  completed  on  Interstates  94, 
494,  35E,  and  35W  and  on  numerous 
trunk  highways.  My  constituents  have 
been  paying  for  these  highways  through 
their  taxes  to  the  highway  trust  fund, 
and  they  need  the  roads  now.  Each 
day's  delay  means  more  and  dangerous 
congestion  on  the  present  roads  and 
higher  construction  costs  on  those  still 
to  be  built.  The  Minnesota  Twin  Cities 
area  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  metro- 
politan areas  in  America,  and  we  cannot 
afford  the  delay  in  obtaining  adequate 
transportation  facilities  which  the  Pres- 
ident's withholding  of  highway  funds  will 
cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  also  mention  the 
great  savings  in  lives  that  the  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System  would  mean  to 
Minnesotans  and  to  all  Americans.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  41,000  miles  of  the 
interstate  and  defense  highways  in  the 
United  States  will  save  8,000  lives  per 
year.  That  means  a  larger  number  of 
men,  women,  and  children  could  be  saved 
each  year  by  use  of  these  roads  than  the 
number  of  servicemen  lost  hi  Vietnam 
during  the  last  6  years.  In  Minnesota 
this  savings  of  lives  is  estimated  by  the 
department  of  highways  to  be  a  mini- 
mum of  166  lives  per  year.  Does  not  the 
Federal  Government  have  an  obligation 
to  these  people  and  to  their  families  and 
to  the  countless  persons  who  each  year 
will  be  injured  or  crippled  on  the  high- 
ways? The  Interstate  Highway  System 
is  five  times  safer  than  conventional 
roads. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  the 
TrafiBc  Safety  Act  of  1966  establishing 
Federal  safety  standards  for  the  1968 
model  automobiles.  I  was  one  of  the 
371  House  Members  who  gave  strong 
support  to  this  bill.  However,  I  must 
now  agree  with  Henry  Ford  n  that — 

The  recently  annoimced  H.l-blUlon-dol- 
lar  cut  In  federal  highway  funds  ...  will 
certainly  offset  some  of  the  lifeeavlng  po- 
tential of  the  Federal  vehicle-safety  stand- 
ards that  wUl  go  Into  effect  with  our  1968 
models. 

It  is  hard  to  envision  why  the  admin- 
istration would  hold  up  on  such  a  vital 
program.  It  is  even  harder  to  accept 
the  reason  given  by  the  administration. 
President  Johnson  has  Indicated  that  the 
freeze  in  the  Federal  funds  for  the  high- 
way program  was  necessary  to  combat 
inflation. 

The  best  way  to  cure  Inflation  Is  to 
take  away  the  cause  of  that  inflation. 
The  present  Inflation  was  caused  by  the 
free-spending,  high  deficit  fiscal  policies 
of  the  Johnson  administration,  and  it 
can  be  best  cured  by  retmnlng  to  sound 
fiscal  policy  and  a  better  balanced  budg- 
et. Funds  for  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  are  trust  fimds  and  do  not  enter 
Into    Treasury    Imbalances.      The    cuts 
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should  be  made  In  some  of  the  high-cost 
low-yield  programs  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety or  some  of  the  losing  battles  In 
the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  coimtry  can  afford 
to  maintain  an  extensive  highway  beau- 
tiflcation  program,  it  can  certainly  af- 
ford to  continue  Its  highway  safety  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  introduced  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  today  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  proceed  as  rapidly  as  avall- 
ible  tax  revenues  payable  to  the  high- 
way trust  fund  permit,  and  that  the 
Integrity  of  the  highway  trust  fund  be 
preserved.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  resolution  the  consideration 
tnd  support  it  merits.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  meet  its  obligations  to 
provide  the  funds  owed  to  the  individual 
States  and  the  safety  owed  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


CLEVELAND  RENEWS  DRIVE  TO  WIN 
COLLEGE  TUnrON  TAX  REUEP 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speeiker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Clevxland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  again  introduced  my  bill,  H.R.  6025, 
from  the  89th  Congress,  which  would 
grant  badly  needed  tax  relief  to  those 
who  must  bear  the  heavy  and  growing 
costs  of  obtaining  a  college  education. 

This  legislation  Is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing press  release,  which  I  herewith 
submit  for  the  Recohs  : 

Congressman  James  C.  Cleveland  has  re- 
Introduced  hlfl  bin  to  grant  tax  relief  to 
students  and  parents  for  tbe  costs  of  higher 
education. 

atlng  the  increased  necessity  of  poet-high 
Khool  education  today  and  the  increasing 
ccct  of  attaining  It,  Cleveland  said  he  would 
work  for  adoption  of  his  bill. 

It  provides  an  annual  tax  credit  of  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  paid  by  an  In- 
dividual In  poet-secondary  education  ex- 
penses, Including  tuition,  laboratory,  library. 
field  study  fees  and  required  textbooks. 

Individuals  could  claim  credit  for  their 
own  educational  expenses  or  for  those  of 
their  children,  spouses,  parents,  or  any  other 
legal  dependents. 

"This  bill  responds  directly  to  the  ur- 
gently expressed  needs  of  millions  of  clt- 
laens,"  he  said,  "to  whom  the  soaring  costs 
of  coUege  education  are  a  burden  they  can- 
not afford." 

He  pointed  to  the  increasing  number  of 
New  Hampshire  students  attending  colleges 
or  enrolling  at  new  post-secondary  technical 
■Ad  vocational  schools  as  Indicative  of  this 
new  emphasis  on  continuing  education. 

"My  bill  offers  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
provide  federal  aid  to  education  by  reliev- 
ing the  pressure  where  it  hurts  most,"  be 
■aid. 

Congressman  Cleveland  said,  "The  govern- 
ment owes  it  to  the  people  to  eEtse  the  tax 
load  on  those  who  must  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  rising  cost  of  education.  I  shall  do  every- 
thing In  my  power  to  insure  that  Congress 
responds  to  this  nMd." 


EQUALITY  IN  APPRENTICESHIP 
TRAINING 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reed]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  hi  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  reintroducing  today  a  bill  which 
was  originally  drafted  by  former  Con- 
gressman James  Roosevelt  and  myself 
and  subsequently  was  reintroduced,  as 
amended,  by  Chahman  Pov?ell  and  by 
Congressman  Hawkins.  The  bill  passed 
the  House  on  AprU  27.  1966,  but  faUed 
of  action  in  the  Senate. 

The  need  for  an  FEPC  with  teeth  is 
clearly  and  increasingly  essential.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  area  of  ap- 
prenticeship trahiing  In  which  only  2  to 
3  percent  of  the  participants  today  are 
Negro. 

As  a  result,  many  Americans  are  de- 
nied the  basic  opportunity  to  learn  a 
skill  essential  to  entry  into  a  union  and 
to  the  earning  of  a  livable  wage.  Much 
of  the  hard-core,  structural  unemploy- 
ment Is  hi  areas  where  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  unemployment  runs  double  that 
of  other  groups. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  can  once 
again  receive  favorable  consideration 
and  action  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  that  it  will  enjoy 
the  support  of  the  House  and,  in  the 
90th  Congress,  of  the  Senate  as  weU. 


DANGEROUS  BRIDGES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconshi  [Mr. 
ScHABEBERC]  may  extend  his  remcurks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  fine  article  on  the  danger 
of  expanding  trade  with  the  Communist 
bloc  countries  that  appears  in  Barron's 
on  January  16  of  this  year. 

In  view  of  President  Johnson's  call  for 
the  escalation  of  such  trade,  which  I  feel 
is  far  too  reminiscent  of  America's  pre- 
World  War  II  scrap  iron  shipments  to 
Jai>an  that  came  back  to  our  fighting- 
men  as  death-dealing  shrapnel,  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  carefully  assess 
the  facts  pohited  up  by  Barron's. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Barron's,  Jan.  16,  1967  J 

Danoebotts  Bridges — Proposals  for  Expanded 

East-West  Trade  Rest  on  Shaky  Ground 


(Note. — In  last  week's  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  President  Johnson  urged  new 
measures  to  expand  U.S.  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc.  In  the  accompanying  article, 
Brutus  Coste  and  Hal  Lehrmann,  authorities 
on  Conmiunlsm  in  Europe,  make  a  con- 
vincing case  against  such  proposals.) 


Among  the  articles  of  faith  in  Washington, 
none  Is  more  hotly  professed  than  the  doc- 
trine of  "Bridges  to  the  East."  It  holds  that 
American  trade  can  seduce  the  countries  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  away  from  Socialist  rigidities 
toward  a  capitalist-style  economy,  with  East- 
West  amity  and  possibly  even  poUtlcal  free- 
dom at  the  end  of  the  Une.  This  beUef  began 
growing  earnestly  In  1964,  when  signs  of 
"Independence"  from  Moscow  became  visible 
m  State  Department  telescopes  aimed  at 
puppet  Red  Rumania. 

"So  naive  that  It  borders  on  the  grotesque," 
said  the  official  Slovak  Communist  news- 
paper "Pravda."  In  a  typical  comment  on  the 
noUon  that  the  carrot  of  American  machin- 
ery and  technology  might  convert  the  Marxist 
donkey.  But  such  Communist  candor  failed 
to  daunt  U.S.  policymakers,  perhaps  because 
the  scoffing  was  restricted  to  local  consump- 
tion m  local  langiiages,  while  Red  broadcasts 
abroad,  declarations  by  bloc  leaders  and 
informal  talks  with  foreign  diplomats,  re- 
porters, and  stray  businessmen  hinted  of 
native  nationalism,  economic  liberalism,  evo- 
lution toward  freedom  and  other  hopeful 
developments. 

President  Johnson  pointed  his  first  "bridge 
of  friendship"  eastward  in  the  summer  of 
1964,  when  thovisands  of  American  commodi- 
ties were  deUcensed  for  export  to  Rumania, 
which  also  was  promised  deUvery  of  whole 
Indiostrial  plants  with  Export-Import  Bank 
financing.  Last  October  the  President  held 
out  the  prospect  of  a  whole  network  of 
bridges  to  the  Red  countries,  mcluding  the 
Soviet  Union:  "Our  task  Is  to  achieve  a  rec- 
onciliation with  the  East — a  shift  from  co- 
existence to  peaceful  engagement.  We  seek 
healthy  economic  and  cultural  relations  with 
the  Communist  states."  Specifically,  he  an- 
nounced: 1)  clearance  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  guarantee  commercial  credits  for 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland  and  Bul- 
garia; 2)  the  Bank's  readiness  to  finance  ex- 
port of  American  equipment  to  a  large  So- 
viet auto  plant  which  Italian  Plat  will  build: 
3)  Imminent  decontrol  of  certain  commodi- 
ties for  sale  to  East  Europe. 

Six  days  later  some  400  items  previously 
barred  from  export  to  the  Soviet  bloc  with- 
out special  Ucense — including  metal  manu- 
factures, machinery  and  chemical  products — 
were  expimged  from  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's Commodity  Control  List.  Since  then 
Congress  has  confirmed  Mr.  Johnson's  au- 
thority to  produce  Export-Import  Bank 
guarantees  of  credit  tot  "any  Communist 
country  .  .  .  which  the  President  determines 
such  guarantees  in  the  national  Interest." 
The  U.S.  has  raised  to  embassy  rank  its  le- 
gations In  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  (the  latter 
Is  still  the  refuge  of  Roman  CathoUc  Primate, 
Josef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  hiding  there  from 
the  Russians  since  the  Red  Army  sheUed  the 
1966  Budapest  uprlsmg  Into  rubble.  Under 
Secretary  Eugene  M.  Rostow  has  urged  a 
Jotat  effort  by  the  free  world's  Industrial 
powers  and  the  U.S.  for  "peaceful  economic 
engagement"  with  East  Europe.  Awaiting 
the  90th  Congress  are  two  Administration 
"bridge"  bills,  one  a  Convention  allowing  the 
Soviets  to  establish  a  series  of  consulates 
here,  the  other  an  East-West  Trade  Rela- 
tions Act  extending  most  favored  nation 
treatment  to  those  European  Comm\inl8t 
states  not  yet  so  favored  (Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  already  are) . 

Disquiet  has  been  expressed  by  an  occa- 
sional Senator  or  ReiH'esentatlve,  an  edi- 
torial or  column,  and  a  few  economists  and 
businessmen.  By  and  large,  however,  indus- 
try has  shared  the  enthusiasm  (or  Increasing 
East-West  trade.  When  the  VS.  government 
set  up  recent  bxislness  missions  to  Rumania, 
Poland.  Bulgaria  and  Hungary,  the  Com- 
merce Department  crowed  that  "we  had  no 
lack  of  candidates  anxious  to  participate." 
A  high-speed  October  tour  of  East  Europe 
sponsored  by  "Time"  had  a  roster  reading 
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like  a  Who's  Mostly  Who  In  U^.  Business  and 
Finance. 

Formidable  academic  support  for  "peaceful 
engagement"  has  come  from  Zbigniew  Brze- 
zlnfikl,  a  ranking  specialist  on  East  Europe 
and  inventor  of  the  term.  Brezezlnskl,  now 
on  loan  from  Coliunbia  University  to  the 
State  Department's  Policy  Planning  Council, 
is  credited  with  having  furnished  the  main 
Intellectual  Inspiration  for  the  idea  of  prod- 
ding satellite  and  Soviet  "evolution"  through 
Wide  economic  and  other  stimuli.  Roost  con- 
cepts in  his  "Alternative  to  Partition"  (Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations,  1965)  were  borrowed 
by  the  Johnson  and  Rostow  speeches  cited 
above. 

Despite  the  near-unanlmlty,  however, 
American  parents,  taxpayers  and  entrepre- 
neurs have  cogent  reasons  for  withholding 
their  hurrahs.  One  Is  that  Moscow  began 
pushing  bridges  long  before  Washington. 
Premier  Nikolai  Bulganin  said  in  1955: 
"Everything  new  being  created  by  world  sci- 
ence and  technology  must  be  studied,  tech- 
nical Information  Improved,  relations  with 
research  establishments  and  scientists  of  for- 
eign countries  expanded."  Party  boss  Niklta 
Khrushchev  in  1956:  "The  task  is  to  pursue 
a  vigorous  policy  of  Improving  relations  with 
the  U.S.,  developing  trade  and  expanding 
contacts."  Premier  Aleksei  Koaygln  In  Sep- 
tember 1965:  "We  must  make  wider  use  of 
foreign  technology."  No  bones  were  made 
about  the  purpose,  in  Bulganln's  words :  "The 
struggle  for  technical  progress  is  the  struggle 
for  the  building  of  a  Communist  society." 

A  second  good  reason  not  to  be  over-awed 
by  a  proposition  Just  because  most  policy- 
makers and  experts  agree  on  it  is  that  recent 
history  bulges  with  consensus  that  went 
wrong.  To  cite  a  few  exploded  axioms:  we 
can  trust  Joseph  Stalin's  wartime  pledges  on 
free  elections  in  East  Europe;  let's  let  the 
Red  Army  get  to  Berlin  first;  the  Chinese 
Reds  are  agrarian  reformers;  Fidel  Castro  Is 
a  patriotic  antl-Communlst;  Arab  unity  and 
Egypt's  Nasser  are  irresistible  forces  which 
the  U.S.  should  appease  and  support. 

One  way  to  test  the  bridges  proposition 
would  be  to  examine  some  of  the  economic 
"facts"  on  which  its  widespread  acceptance 
rests:  1)  satellite  defiance  (especially  Ru- 
mania's) has  thwarted  a  Soviet  drive  for  bloc 
integration;  2)  satellite  economic  reforms  are 
trending  toward  a  Western  structure;  3)  an- 
other mark  of  the  satellites'  growing  emanci- 
pation Is  their  increased  trade  with  the  West; 
and  4)  satellites  have  actually  begun  exploit- 
ing the  USSR,  reversing  their  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude. 

Upon  examination,  these  assimnptlons  look 
more  like  fiction  than  fact.  The  evidence 
suggests  instead  that  Moscow  is  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  bloc  non-integration;  that 
satellite  reforms  have  failed  to  shake  the 
basic  centralism  of  Communist  management, 
leaving  the  concept,  of  a  market-oriented 
economy  as  remote  as  ever;  that  the  Soviets 
have  upped  their  trade  with  the  satellites  as 
fast  as  the  West;  and  that  the  USSR  is  get- 
ting more  economic  mileage,  not  less,  out  of 
East  Europe  since  the  dawn  of  so-called  Red 
nationalism. 

The  data  indicate  further  that  increase  of 
normal  U.S.  trade  can't  help  the  bloc  much. 
East  Europe  exports  little  that  we  need  or 
could  accept  in  payment.  The  nub  of  the 
Issue  is  U.S.  credits,  not  U.S.  trade.  And 
VS.  credits  given  freely,  without  a  Commu- 
nist quid  pro  quo.  will  defeat  our  purpose. 

The  Reds'  war-emphasis  allocation  of  in- 
vestment, and  their  adoration  of  an  inflexible 
god  called  The  Plan,  have  hobbled  their  eco- 
nomic development  with  producer  muddle 
and  consumer  crisis.  Their  only  way  out  Is 
via  genuine  reform.  They  must  face  up  to 
decentralization,  higher  rewards  for  lalwr, 
greater  initiatives  for  management,  real 
adaptation  of  Western  market  techniques 
(not  merely  of  U.S.  technology)  and  a  shift 
from   armament   to   better-quality   exports. 


But  this  they  will  not  do  unless  compelled, 
because  such  reforms  would  reduce  the 
Party's  totalitarian  power. 

Yet  only  this,  and  nothing  else,  can  build 
a  sturdy  bridge.  There  is  a  chance  If  we  use 
the  bargaining  power  of  our  credits  which 
the  bloc  so  desperately  needs.  There  is  a 
second  chance  if  we  abstain,  and  the  bloc  Is 
forced  to  adjust  by  ite  own  Internal  stresses 
and  (In  satellite  territory  at  least)  by  the 
necessities  of  population  discontent.  There 
is  no  chance  whatever.  If  we  subsidize  the 
regimes  as  they  stand. 

LOOK   AT   TtlE    EVIDENCE 

To  Justify  these  conclusions.  It  will  be  use- 
ful to  look  hard  at  the  evidence  behind  them. 
Consider,  first,  the  theory  that  plucky  Ru- 
mania prevented  the  Soviets  from  integrat- 
ing the  bloc's  economies.  A  typical  state- 
ment of  the  theory — with  an  air  of  absolute 
verity — is  J.  W.  Pulbrjght's  passing  reference 
in  a  Senate  speech  that  the  Rumanians  had 
"defied  the  Russians  \a  refusing  to  subordi- 
nate their  economy  to  a  Soviet-sponsored 
program  for  Joint  economic  development  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  .  .  .  (and  in)  undertaking 
to  strengthen  (Rumania's)  economic  inde- 
pendence by  broadening  their  Industrial 
base." 

The  brldge-bulldlng  cl.airman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  weis  saying  that 
the  Soviets  had  tried  to  impose  a  so-called 
"socialist  division  of  labor"  on  Comecon — 
the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance, 
East  Europe's  answer  to  the  Marshall  Plan. 
Each  Comecon  member  was  to  specialize  in 
what  was  best  for  the  bloc  rather  than  for 
Itself;  all  the  satellites  obeyed — except  Ru- 
mania, a  "defiance"'  which  wrecked  the 
Soviet  design. 

But  the  truth  is  that  Comecon  integration 
was  wrecked  by  the  region's  built-in  eco- 
nomic confusions,  which  made  a  "socialist 
division  of  labor"  simply  Impossible.  More- 
over. Rumania  was  only  one  of  several  mem- 
bers which  insisted  on  "broadening  their 
industrial  base"  Instead  of  serving  as  sources 
of  raw  materials.  Foremost  and  decisive 
among  such  recalcitrant  members  was  the 
USSR. 

West  Europe  could  achieve  an  operating 
Common  Miirket  because  the  areci  possc-.sed 
systems  of  adjustable  internal  tariffs,  con- 
vertible currencies,  an  infra-structure  of  in- 
dependent economic  units  competing  under 
fairly  equal  terms  and  a  reasonably  free  play 
of  mnrket  forces.  Bast  Europe  could  not 
integi-ate  because  it  traded  inside  Itself  by 
barter  Instead  of  money;  had  no  independent 
economic  units,  no  aolld  currencies  and  no 
Internal  tariffs  to  acyust;  and  was  entirely 
Innocent  of  competition. 

Integration  might  still  have  been  possible 
if  Comecon  could  figure  out  objectively 
which  member  might  produce  what  item 
at  what  cost  for  equal  quality,  and  make 
assignment  of  tasks  accordingly.  But  this 
was  unattainable  in  the  area's  accounting 
nightmare  of  artlfici^  money  rates  and  non- 
economic  State-manipulated  "costs"  beyond 
the  reach  of  rational  audit. 

ANGRt  DEBATE 

Soviet  economic  Joiu-nals  have  been 
angrily  debating  for  three  years  Just  how 
production  cost  should  be  defined.  Ruma- 
nian money  is  a  norrqal  example  of  the  bloc's 
currency  chaos:  the  lei's  official  rate  for  for-, 
elgn  trade  is  six  to  the  dollar;  for  individual 
remittances  abroad  it  Is  12;  for  foreign  tour- 
ists 18:  for  Rumanian  tourists  30;  official 
Rumanians  abroad  have  to  pay  back  60  lei 
for  every  unaccounted  dollar;  the  lei's  real 
purchasing  power,  meanwhile,  is  25  to  1. 

Out  of  the  horse'a  mouth  ("Hospodarske 
Novlny,"  economic  review  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Communist  Party's  Central  Conmilt- 
tee,  July  22,  1966)  has  come  the  revelation 
that  Comecon's  only  worthwhile  "multilnter- 
al  coordination"  hps  been  a  merp  "exchange 
of  information."  and  this  only  to  "pinpoint 


the  main  problems"  in  any  planning  to  be 
done  "after  1970"!  The  review  goes  on  to 
lament  that  "Comecon  members  still  lace 
one  another  as  closed  economic  units," 

Can  believers  in  bridges  glean  more  com- 
fort  from  a  second  canon  in  their  credo,  the 
one  which  professes  that  Western  aid  has 
inspired,  and  will  continue  to  inspire,  a  grad. 
ual  fadlng-away  of  Communism  through 
econonalc  reform  in  the  Western  image? 

Washington  considers  Rumania  the  like- 
liest candidate  for  such  liberalization.  So 
it  Is  curious  that  Rumania  stands  last  in  line 
among  the  satellites  on  even  minimal  change. 
A  full  year  after  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
Rumanian  bridge.  Communist  chief  Nicolai 
Ceausescu  (in  July  1965)  informed  his  Party 
Congress  that  no  reform  would  occur;  he 
stipulated  that  decentralization  of  State  con- 
trols— the  key  to  meaningful  change — "is  not 
Rumania's  way  of  doing  things." 

CURIOtJSER    AND    CtTRIOUSER 

It  is  curious  that  the  "rebellious"  idea  o( 
modifying  the  totalitarian  economic  struc- 
ture also  was  invented  by  Soviet  Russians 
Niiclta  Khrushchev  was  the  first,  gingerly,  to 
attempt  decentralization,  in  1957.  In  the 
early  'Sixties,  Kharkov  University  Professor 
Y.  Llberman  began  his  dnring  advocacy  of 
market-economy  concepts  like  profitability 
and  managerial  initiative.  Llberman  Is  the 
basic  text  for  the  debate  flourishing  ever 
since  in  Soviet  and  satellite  (except  Ruma- 
nian)  economic  circles. 

Khrushchev  tried  for  geographical  decon- 
trol by  replacing  10  central  and  15  republic 
industrial  ministries  with  104  regional  eco- 
nomic councils  (Sovnarkhozy).  His  an- 
nounced purpose  was  bo  spur  local  economic 
flexibility,  but  the  real  aim  was  to  strengthen 
Khrushchev's  provincial  Party  henchmen 
against  his  opponents  in  the  Moscow 
bureaucracy.  Weakened  in  the  Cuban-mis- 
slle  confrontation,  Khrushchev  was  com- 
pelled by  his  critics  in  1963  to  accept  a  Su- 
preme Sovnarkhoz,  which  brought  the  reins 
back  to  Moscow.  After  his  downfall,  the 
regional  councils  were  suppressed. 

Some  modification  of  the  Command  Econ- 
omy {though  far  short  of  effective)  was  al- 
lowed in  1965.  Managers  got  the  right  to 
discharge  unproductive  workers,  but  no  say 
in  distribution  of  plant  production.  A  big- 
ger chunk  of  "profits"  was  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  but  no  curb  was  placed 
on  the  arbitrary  pricing  system  which  op- 
erates independently  of  supply,  demand  or 
true  cost  and  makes  profit  meaningless.  The 
slow-grinding  three- tier  administrative  struc- 
ture— State  Planning  Commission  (Gosplan) 
over  Industrial  Ministries  over  Individual 
Enterprise — remained.  As  noted  in  the  VS. 
information  Agency's  bimonthly  "Problems 
of  Oonununlsm,"  the  "reform  measures  do 
not  even  begin  to  eliminate  the  fundamental 
deficiencies  of  Soviet  economic  management." 

Similar  defects  are  rampant  among  the 
satellites.  Despite  much  talk  and  som* 
patchwork,  nowhere  (except  Yugoslavia)  has 
any  dent  been  made  on  the  two  major  ob- 
structions: know-nothing  control  of  eco- 
nomic decision  by  the  Red  political  app»- 
ratus.  and  management  according  to  Marx- 
ist prejudice,  rather  than  according  to  tha 
marketplace. 

GLUTTING    THE    WAREHOUSES 

Thus  It  was  possible,  at  the  Zabrze-Zakrzow 
Metal  Works  (as  reported  by  the  Polish 
press),  for  an  unusually  alert  plant  director 
to  notice  that  demand  for  large  refrlgeraton 
was  dropping  and  a  shortage  in  small  onet 
rising;  for  him  and  his  workers'  council  to 
recommend  that  next  year's  plan  should  la- 
crease  output  of  smaller  models  70%  at  the 
expense  of  big  models;  for  the  far-awaj 
central  planners  to  reject  this  and  order 
more  big  models  than  the  preceding  year,  on 
grounds  that  small  units  would  require  ex- 
tra labor  and  some  overtime  pay,  thereby 
upsetting   the   indices   for  Jobs  and  wages 
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ilreftdy  concocted  by  the  Ministry.  So  the 
Mg  units  were  Inexorably  manufactured — 
to  Join  some  60,000  unsold  unite  already 
glutting  the  local  warehouses. 

This  characteristic  satellite  example  In  Po- 
land dates  not  from  1950  but  from  1965- 
16.  It  suggests  that,  after  years  of  ballyhoo 
»nd  change,  things  remain  very  much  the 
lame.  On  decentralization,  the  much-ad- 
wrtised  reforms  have  tended  to  restrict  the 
top  echelon  of  the  Command  Economy  to 
long-range  strategy,  leaving  tactical  decisions 
tea  lower  level:  "Trusts"  in  Czechoslovakia, 
"Industrial  Associations"  In  Poland.  "As- 
Mciatlons  of  People's  Enterprises"  In  East 
Oennany,  and  so  forth. 

The  exiled  Polish  economist  Michael  Ga- 
mamlkow,  a  brilliant  student  of  satellite  eco- 
nomics, has  analyzed  the  aberrations  of  these 
agencies  in  the  magazine  "East  Europe" 
(July  1966) .  They  are  a  cross  between  cartel, 
combine  and  holding  company,  controlling 
the  finances  and  administration  of  com- 
ponent enterprises,  their  targets  and  produc- 
tion. Being  smaller  than  the  old  bureau- 
cratic units,  their  deluge  of  directives  is 
less  torrential,  but  they  merely  Interpose 
rtlll  another  institution  into  the  superstruc- 
ture. Appolntable  and  fireable  by  the  Min- 
ister, the  Trust  Director  reports  to  him,  pre- 
serving the  old  political  "transmission  belt." 
Top  Trust  positions  are  mainly  filled  by  peo- 
ple from  the  old  apparatus.  As  one  satel- 
lite Journalist  has  put  It,  "Only  the  name  of 
the  institutions  on  the  door  has  changed, 
nie  persons  inside,  their  habits  and  atti- 
tudes, remain  the  same." 

CLINO    TO    THEIR    POWEB 

Some  variations  of  a  limited  free-price  sys- 
tem are  being  introduced  requiring  enter- 
prises to  pay  some  attention  to  what  the 
market.  I.e.  the  consumer,  wants.  But  there 
Is  small  sign  that  the  central  planners  are 
ready  to  make  these  valid  by  yielding  or  re- 
ducing their  arbitrary  rule  over  production 
costs  and  profit.  They  cling  to  their  power 
to  flz  prices  of  raw  materials,  seml-finlshed 
products,  fuel  and  power,  the  size  of  total 
payroll  and  Individual  wages,  the  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  finished  goods. 

For  authentic  profitability,  price  Increases 
would  be  Inescapable  In  the  Communist  sys- 
tems. Production  costs  would  have  to  rise 
If  only  because  Interest  would  have  to  be 
paid  on  capital  for  the  first  time  and  sub- 
sidies reduced  or  ended.  Nevertheless,  not 
one  of  the  published  East  European  eco- 
nomic blueprints  contemplates  any  real 
compensation  In  higher  personal  earnings. 
Underpaid  labor  and  exploited  peasants  (sub- 
ject to  arbitrary  low  prices  for  their  pro- 
duce) would  remain  the  chief  sufferers.  So 
long  as  the  State  dominates  all  the  other 
production  costs,  managers  trying  for  a  bet- 
ter profit  performance  would  have  little  room 
to  maneuver  except  by  discharging  super- 
fluous workers.  (Experimenting  cautiously 
with  higher  wages  and  reduced  work-force 
In  a  few  plants,  the  Soviets  were  amazed  to 
•JJicover  that  labor  productivity  soared  by 
'1%  when  7%  of  the  workers  were  dismissed. 

WHT    ARE    THET    tTNLIKELY? 

Why  are  such  reforms  unlikely?  Mobility 
of  labor,  for  one  thing,  raises  the  specter  of 
political  contamination.  Consumer-goods 
production,  for  another,  takes  capital  away 
«om  rockets,  moon  probes,  heavy  Industry, 
8«M.  Surrender  of  production  and  Invest- 
ment controls  deprives  the  Party  faithful  of 
joba  and  strips  the  Party  of  Influence.  So 
would  the  necessary  closing  of  profitless  en- 
Miprlses,  many  of  them  huge  status  symbols 
Built  during  the  StaUn  era  and  maintained 
only  by  state  coverage  of  their  deflclts.  Na- 
tion-wide services  like  housing — now  pro- 
vided at  nominal  rents — would  have  to  be 
"iarged  at  cost  plus.  All  this  would  bring 
•odal— and    potentially     political— disturb- 


Confronted  by  such  menace,  the  Red 
regimes  are  marking  time  with  half-meas- 
ures— and  peering  westward  for  rescue 
without  risk  or  obligation.  Even  where,  as 
In  Czechoslovakia,  1,300  Inefficient  enter- 
prises were  shut  down  in  1964-65  and  the 
abolition  of  another  1,400  Is  projected  for 
1966-70,  the  net  result  is  considered  virtually 
nil  by  local  observers  ("Procrastination  as  a 
Planning  Principle,"  in  "Prague  Reporter." 
July  16,  1966).  "It  will  be  Impossible,"  says 
the  Polish  weekly  "Polytyka"  (August  8, 
1966)  "to  lead  our  economy  into  clear  water 
without  correcting  the  price  and  wage  struc- 
ture or.  to  put  It  bluntly,  without  Introduc- 
ing such  a  structure,  because  there  has  been 
no  such  thing  In  our  economy.  . .  ." 

Another  pillar  beneath  the  bridges  policy 
is  that  the  rise  of  satellite  trade  with  the 
West  reflects  East  Europe's  gradual  emanci- 
pation from  the  Soviet  Union.  Ergo,  Wash- 
ington argues,  still  larger  trade  means  still 
larger  emancipation. 

GOT  THERE  FIRST 

Once  more  It  must  be  reported  that  the 
Russians  got  there  first  with  the  Idea.  In 
June  1958  the  Soviet  government  formally 
proposed  Increased  trade  to  the  U.S.,  offer- 
ing substantial  orders  for  American  equip- 
ment (if  we  would  arrange  the  credits)  to 
advance  a  multlbilllon-dollar  expansion  of 
the  Soviet  chemical  industry.  The  follow- 
ing January,  Anastas  Mlkoyan,  as  Soviet 
Deputy  Premier,  Journeyed  to  Washington 
specially  to  request  removal  of  trade  restric- 
tions and  grant  of  large  long-term  credits. 
He  got  a  short  answer  then,  but  his  argu- 
ments and  his  shopping  bag  have  been 
dusted  off  by  present  U.S.  advocates  of  busi- 
ness deals  with  Communism. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  satellite  trade 
with  the  free  world  has  been  developing  at 
no  faster  rate  than  Soviet  trade  with  the 
free  world — or  satelUte  trade  with  the  Soviets. 
Rumania's  non-Communist  trade  went  up 
from  27%  of  Its  entire  foreign  trade  In  1960 
to  35%  In  1965.  a  rise  of  eight  percentage 
points.  In  approximately  the  same  period  the 
USSR's  trade  with  non-Communists  went 
up  seven  points,  from  29%  In  1960  to  36% 
In  1964.  From  whom  was  the  USSR  emanci- 
pating Itself? 

During  the  same  time,  Poland,  whose 
emancipation  we  have  long  been  overtly 
fostering  by  trade  concessions  and  economic 
aid.  actually  cut  down  its  business  with  the 
West  from  43%  to  39%.  Meanwhile,  satellite 
trade  with  the  USSR,  which  East  Etirope  was 
supposed  to  be  rejecting  in  Its  turn  westward, 
rose  from  37%  in  1960  to  40%  In  1964,  the 
latest  year  available  for  full  comparative  data. 
Rumania  stood  third-highest  among  the  six 
eatellltes  In  her  level  of  exchanges  with  the 
USSR.  This  hardly  susUlns  the  thesis  that 
Rumania  Is  spearheading  a  Western 
orientation. 

In  some  cases  the  West's  Increase  In  a  satel- 
lite's trade  does  amount  to  more  than  the 
West's  increase  in  trade  with  the  USSR.  In- 
variably the  difference  represents  the  value 
of  Western  credits.  In  other  words,  the  West 
pays  for  such  increases.  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  have  been  easier  on  credits  to  the 
satellites  than  they  have  to  the  Soviets.  The 
titillating  thing  is  that  Moscow  has  not  re- 
sented such  discrimination.  Recently  re- 
leased figures  on  1965  Rumanian  trade  with 
Western  Europe  may  tell  why. 

Thanks  to  credits,  Rumania's  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  with  the  six  Common 
Market  and  the  Outer  Seven  countries 
reached  490  million  lei  ($82  million  at  the 
foreign-trade  exchange  rate).  By  eloquent 
coincidence,  this  was  almost  the  identical 
figure  (496  million  lei)  for  Rumania's  fa- 
vorable balance  with  the  Red  bloc.  It  rep- 
resented a  credit  from  Rumania  to  her 
Comecon  partners  in  their  barter  economy. 
Thus,  Indirectly  but  effectively.  Western 
credits  had  been  transferred  by  Rumania  to 


the  other  Communist  states,  with  the  USSR 
getting  the  usual  lion's  share.  Moreover, 
because  the  Soviets  were  continuing  their 
notorious  practice  of  charging  more  than 
world  prices  for  Russian  exports  to  Rumania 
and  of  paying  less  for  Imports  from  Ru- 
mania, Western  credits  were  also  fattening 
Rumania  for  further  exploitation  by  the 
USSR. 

Despite  such  pillage,  the  notion  lately  has 
grown  current  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  Is 
being  exploited  by  East  Europe,  rather  than 
the  other  way  around.  The  satellites,  it  ap- 
pears, get  world -market  prices  from  Russia 
for  their  inferior  machinery,  while  ftaylng 
"below  cost"  prices  for  Soviet  food  and  raw 
materials.  This  view,  very  satisfying  to 
members  of  the  satellite-emancipation  cult, 
derives  its  inspiration  from  Russian  economic 
Journals 

OVERCHARGES   SATELLITES 

Actually,  as  distilled  by  exiled  Estonlam 
economist  Aleksander  Kutt  from  the  official 
Soviet  annual  survey  of  USSR  foreign  trade, 
Russia  collected  an  extra  $12.7  billion  from 
the  satellites  in  a  single  decade  by  over- 
charging and  under-paying  between  1955  and 
1964.  Instead  of  diminishing,  this  loss  to 
East  Europe  has  been  on  a  mounting  scale, 
from  $503  million  In  1955  to  $2,251  million 
in  1964,  the  latest  year  officially  recorded  In 
ftUl. 

For  1965,  Soviet  figures  specifically  avail- 
able on  crude  oil  exports  show  the  satellites 
still  being  charged  more  than  the  USSR's 
West  European  customers:  Czechoslovakia 
had  to  pay  18.06  rubles  ($20.07)  per  metric 
ton;  Poland  17.11  rubles.  East  Germany 
15.32 — while  Austria  got  the  same  ton  for 
10.98  rubles  and  Italy  for  7.93  rubles.  The 
1965  price  to  the  Czechos  was  127%  higher 
than  to  the  Italians. 

The  myth  that  the  satellites  suddenly  have 
begun  exploiting  the  USSR  is  more  than  a 
Soviet  effort  to  cover  up  chronic  extortion. 
It  provides  a  smokeecreen  of  Indlg^natlon  for 
a  new  Russian  drive  to  exact  still  higher 
prices  from  the  captive  nations  for  Soviet  raw 
materials.  These  prices  are  to  be  baaed  on 
production  cost  plus.  Though  above  world 
level,  the  exorbitant  charges  previously  levied 
on  the  satellites  still  do  not  make  Soviet  ex- 
ports profitable.  But  this  Is  due  to  the  Ineffl- 
clent  and  uneconcunlc  Soviet  procedures 
which  swell  production  coets. 

FORCED  LOANS 

In  June  1966  the  authoritative  "Voprosl 
Ekonomlkl"  summoned  the  Industrialized 
satellites  to  Invest  In  Soviet  extractive  In- 
dustries If  they  wanted  to  continue  getting 
raw  materials.  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and 
East  Germany  promptly  agreed  to  give  the 
USSR  such  loans.  Soviet  domination  of  East 
Europe's  economy  will  only  be  strengthened 
If  Western  financing  speeds  industrialization 
in  underdeveloped  Rumania  and  Bulgaria. 
Tlie  more  these  require  Soviet  raw  materials, 
the  greater  the  Soviet  bargaining  power  over 
them  will  be. 

Thus  fovir  major  economic  props  beneath 
the  emancipation  bridges  have  the  solidity 
of  Jello.  There  is  also  reason  to  suspect  that 
even  the  traffic  over  the  proposed  bridges  is 
radically  not  as  described  by  White  House. 
State,  Commerce  and  other  promotional  U.S. 
agencies. 

The  Administration  has  specifically  ruled 
out  anything  strategically  useful:  "In  no 
case,"  according  to  the  State  Department. 
"does  our  policy  permit  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries  In  war  materials  and  other 
strategic  Items."  True,  no  U.S.  bombs,  mis- 
siles, tanks  or  other  military  goods  have  been 
sold  direct  to  the  Reds.  But  what  about  the 
so-called  "gray  area"  items? 

These  are  commodities  or  know-how  which 
can  be  bellicose  or  pacific  In  application,  de- 
pending on  the  good  faith  of  the  recipient. 
The  Administration  must  consider  Red  good 
faith  to  be  impeccable.     Gray  Items  get  11- 
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censed  for  export  when  a  "determination"  Is 
made  they  wUl  be  used  for  "peaceful  pur- 
poses." Government  spokesmen — among 
them.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  Alex- 
ander B.  Trowbridge,  In  a  speech  to  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council  Convention  on 
November  2  publicly  congratulate  themselves 
that  more  and  more  such  goods  are  being  ap- 
proved whenever  "demonstrated  to  us  that 
the  order  Is  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the 
Civilian  economy."  This  has  been  going  on 
"for  some  years"  with  Poland,  Trowbridge  re- 
joiced; "since  1964"  with  Rumania;  and 
"more  recently  with  other  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  USSR."  He  added  that 
the  U.S.  was  also  now  okaying  "some  types 
of  conunodltles  and  technology  which  we 
were  not  approving  to  any  of  them  a  few 
years  ago." 

Among  gray  shipments,  listed  by  Congress- 
man Olenard  P.  Upscomb  (R.,  Calif.)  In  a 
speech  to  the  House  on  October  17,  are: 
know-how  to  biilld  a  Soviet  plant  for  glycerol, 
used  In  explosives;  metal-cuttlng  machinery 
to  Bulgaria  for  ball  bearings;  plston-maklng 
equipment  for  Rumania;  and  alumlniun- 
tublng  mill  for  Czechoslovakia;  steel  mills 
and  rotary  combustion  engines  for  East  Ger- 
many; a  chemical  factory  for  Poland;  radia- 
tion Instnmients  and  airplane  navigational 
equipment  for  Hungary. 

RANDOM    SAUFUNO 

Tills  Is  a  random  sampling  from  hundreds 
of  war-useful  Items  licensed:  a  list  just  for 
part  of  1966  covers  two  full  columns  of  small 
type  In  the  Congkxssionai,  Rxoobd.  All  are 
undeniably  employable  In  peace,  but  easily 
convertible  to  war.  One  must  conclude  that 
Washington  believes  either  that  a  Commu- 
nist promise  Is  as  good  as  gold  or  that  the 
risk  of  our  troops  somewhere  getting  hurt 
by  a  gray  Item  turned  black  Is  Justified  by 
the  boost  which  that  item  might  have  given 
a  Communist  economy. 

Communist  pledges  never  to  detour  stra- 
tegic goods  from  "civilian"  ptirpoees  wo\ild 
be  dubious  enough  If  the  Red  bloc  were  cur- 
rently on  Its  best  behavior.  But  right  now 
all  Its  members  are  flagrantly  helping  the 
Vletcong  war  effort.  Just  In  the  past  12 
months,  Soviet  ships  have  unloaded  at  least 
60  cargoes  at  the  North  Vietnam  port  of 
Haiphong.  Moscow  radio  boasts  (In  Its  do- 
mestic service)  about  Haiphong  wharves 
crammed  with  orates  of  equipment  "from 
Soviet  and  Czechoslovak  factories."  After 
a  personal  Inspection  trip  to  Vietnam.  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (who 
nevertheless  still  advocates  bridges)  officially 
reported  the  Vletcong  was  getttng  "full  and 
firm  support"  especially  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Poland  and  Rumania — ^the  two  satel- 
lites BtUl  regarded  by  Mr.  Trowbridge  as 
notably  trustworthy.  East  German,  Bulgar- 
ian and  other  satellite  chiefs  regularly  re- 
affirm their  direct  aid  to  "the  Vietnamese 
people's  heroic  defense  against  American  im- 
perialist aggreaalon." 

DEADLY    WALLOP 

An  Item  need  not  even  be  "gray"  In  the 
strategic  sense  to  pack  a  deadly  wallop.  The 
Vletcong  transport  for  Its  guerrillas,  weapons 
and  supplies  Is  donated  largely  by  the  Red 
bloc.  Rumanian  and  Czechoslovak  trade 
agreements  with  North  Vietnam  Include  ve- 
hicles; said  Prague  Radio  (again  only  for 
Internal  broadcast) :  "We  shall  deliver  .  .  . 
machines  and  eqiilpment,  means  of  trans- 
portation." 

Yet,  with  Congressional  approval,  U.S.  tax- 
payer money  is  being  funneled  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  finance  American 
equipment  comprising  76%  of  the  Installa- 
tions In  the  Soviets'  Flat-planned,  $887  mil- 
lion auto  plant,  expected  to  produce  600,000 
cars  annually.  As  these  roll  off  the  line,  It 
will  be  child's  play  to  metamorphose  them 
out  of  their  "civilian"  Innocence. 

Petroleum  la  another  peace-loving  com- 
modity with  a  mortal  kickback.    Soviet  oil 


dumping  on  non-Communist  markets,  to 
acquire  foreign  exchange  for  the  USSR's  In- 
dustrial build-up,  has  been  noted.  This 
drive,  also  aimed  at  making  under-developed 
African  and  Asian  countries  dependent  on 
the  Soviet  by  displacing  Western  oil  sup- 
pliers, became  so  clearly  perilous  that  the 
State  Department  two  years  ago  Issued  an 
alert  about  it.  A  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cU  report  (sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Insular 
Department)  said  that  Soviet-bloc  oil  ex- 
ports "fiurthers  Communist  political  objec- 
tives, (with)  penetration  especially  marked 
in  Western  Europe";  the  Council  warned  that 
"Western  equipment  and  technology  would 
enhance  the  Soviet's  ability  to  produce,  re- 
fine and  export  oil."  Yet  one  of  the  first 
moves  In  the  Administration  gambit  for 
Rumania's  "Independence"  was  a  1964  license 
to  help  set  up  an  ©11  refinery  installation 
there  with  capacity  ©f  one  million  tons  an- 
nually. Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady 
stream  of  approvals  for  petroleum  drilling 
and  oil  and  gas  production  equipment. 

The  real  Red  dilemma  is  how  to  pay  for 
U.S.  skills  and  equipment.  They  can  pay 
only  by  borrovrtng.  Not  short-term  credits, 
which  lower  the  boom  quickly,  but  long- 
term.  Ultimately  the  logic  of  the  bridge 
policy  must  compel  such  credits  in  bulk. 
Critics  of  the  Administration  see  this  as  the 
most  pernicious  aspect  of  the  program. 

The  Communists  already  have  accumu- 
lated a  cozy  $2  billion  commercial  debt, 
largely  In  West  Europe.  Industrial  sales 
approved  or  executed  for  Rumania  are  backed 
by  five-year  credit  guarantees  to  U.S.  busl- 
nees  from  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The 
President  now  has  Congressional  authority, 
at  his  discretion  In  "the  national  Interest," 
to  command  the  Bank's  support  for  more 
of  the  same  with  the  entire  bloc.  His  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  East-West  trade  delib- 
erately advised  him  that  "trade  with  Com- 
munist countries  should  not  be  subsidized." 
But  this  Is  what  w*  are  ready  to  do. 

FORM    or    SUBSmT 

A  long-term  credit  to  a  Communist  coun- 
try is  a  form  of  subsidy,  especially  In  the 
political  sense.  Five  years  is  not  "normal" 
short  or  medixun  term.  Ninety  days  is  nor- 
mal when  Western  countries  trade  with  each 
other,  or  six  months,  or  possibly  a  year.  The 
five-year  term  was  originally  a  limit:  the 
1934  Beme  Agreement  pledged  export  credit 
Institutions  not  to  guarantee  commercial 
credits  for  a  longer  period.  But  the  U.S.  has 
come  to  accept  five  years  not  as  a  limit  but 
as  normal. 

So  far,  the  U.S.  ha«  admittedly  been  urging 
other  suppliers  to  rtstrict  their  bloc  credits 
to  five  years,  correctty  contending  that  any- 
thing more  Is  not  trade  but  aid.  But,  In  the 
context  of  the  Administration's  overall  think- 
ing, this  clearsightedness  Is  sure  to  dim. 
Meanwhile  Japan  and  her  West  European 
competitors,  In  their  race  for  Communist 
orders,  have  escalated  to  seven,  12  and  even 
16  years.  The  Justification  given  is  that  a 
credit's  duration  should  match  normal  amor- 
tization for  complete  factories  and  other 
major   equipment   Uke  ocean-going  vessels. 

Ironically,  though  these  interminable 
credits  are  called  good  business,  and  the 
Communists  good  risks  because  they  have 
not  defaulted  to  date,  in  no  case  will  the 
Western  businessman  stir  without  a  govern- 
ment guarantee  of  bis  risk. 

THBEK  ALT^SMATIVSS 

Opponents  of  the  bridges  policy  see  three 
alternatives  on  loi^-term  U.S.  credits:  to 
grant  the  credits  unconditionally:  to  with- 
hold them  absolutely:  to  pay  them  out 
gradually,  each  one  in  exchange  for  a  spe- 
cific concession  leading  gradually  toward  a 
genuinely  favorable  change  In  East-West 
relationships. 

The  Administration  seems  Intent  on  the 
first  choice.  The  eritlcs  find  merit  in  the 
second;  recommend  the  third;  and  consider 


the  first  potentially  rulnouB  to  the  eoonomio 
and  political  Interests  of  the  captive  peoplei 
and  of  the  free  w(»ld. 

Credits  without  qvdd  pro  quo  would  en. 
able  the  Red  systems  to  continue  operating  aa 
they  are,  slowing  reform,  freezing  or  scrap, 
ping  it.  This  appraisal  is  not  guesswork. 
Once  assured  of  substantial  U.S.  credlti  in 
1964,  Rumania  became  the  only  satelUta 
where  even  dlscxisslon  of  possible  refonai 
was  taboo.  As  soon  as  large-scale  American 
aid  for  Poland  was  nailed  down  In  1968,  tht 
Communist  Party  there  rejected  a  radical 
reform  plan  drawn  by  the  Polish  Economic 
Council  the  previous  year.  As  long  ai 
American  help  was  pouring  in,  Yugoslavia 
did  nothing  about  liberal  programs  formu- 
lated In  the  mid- 'Fifties;  since  the  help  dried 
up  two  years  ago,  the  Yugoslavs  have  been 
racing  to  Introduce  economic  IncentiTet, 
managerial  Initiatives  and  other  "capitalist" 
concepts. 

Unconditional  long-term  credits  simply 
would  eliminate  or  relieve  the  bloc's  acute 
pressures.  Why  bother  to  remedy  the 
foreign-exchange  pinch  by  narrowing  tlie 
quality  gap  between  Eastern  and  Western 
competitive  products  Instead  of  concentrat- 
ing on  space  exploration  and  armaments- 
If  the  U.S.  obligingly  waives  the  need  fa 
foreign  exchange?  Why  decentralize  man- 
agement and  reduce  the  Party's  control,  or 
decollectlvlze  and  allow  the  peasants  to  fill 
their  own  land  or  form  genuine  cooperative 
— If  the  U.S.  supplies  Industrial  machinery 
and  technical  guidance,  chemicals  and  agra- 
rian know-how  which  will  enable  the  totali- 
tarian economy  to  get  by  without  drastlo 
overhaul?  Why  scratch  for  efficiency,  lower 
costs  and  profitability  in  a  liberalized  econ- 
omy so  as  to  earn  investment  capital  for 
rational  expansion — if  the  Americans  will  do 
the  investing  and  ship  the  expansion?  Why 
raise  wages  and  give  other  rewards  for  greater 
eSort  by  labor — If  American  techniques  and 
equipment  will  increase  productivity  with- 
out such  costly  incentives? 

MAKINO   A  BUCK 

Suppose  the  second  alternative  is  adopted 
and  Washington  suppresses  entirely  its  tm- 
p\ilse  for  long-term  financing  of  bloc  econ- 
omies. The  exact  positive  of  the  negatlvei 
listed  above  will  not  accrue,  if  only  became 
other  coimtrles  may  continue  their  present 
zeal  for  "taking  a  buck"  out  of  Red  trade. 
But  to  the  large  extent  tbat  their  resourcei 
cannot  fill  the  void  created  by  our  abstention, 
the  stresses  inside  bloc  economies  will  ban 
their  chance  to  perform  constructively. 

After  all,  the  wave  of  reform  clamor  by  Red 
economists  was  not  provoked  by  lis  but  lij 
the  Inherent  defects  of  the  existing  system. 
The  first  satellite  to  pick  up  the  reformist 
theses  of  the  Llberman  school  in  the  USSB 
and  make  the  biggest  noise  about  them  «» 
Czechoslovakia — ^whlch  had  been  the  moit 
IndTistrtallzed  prior  to  the  Communist  gr«b 
and  therefore  the  first  to  bog  down  under 
Communist  mismanagement. 

If  we  refrain  from  solving  its  dllenunas,  the 
bloc  may  yet  be  constrained  for  economic 
survival  to  do  something  about  them.  The 
USSR  has  the  largest  problem,  because,  on 
a  much  smaller  economic  basis,  it  supporti 
armament  and  space  programs  compsrahU 
to  the  American.  And  all  the  Comecon  man- 
bers  must  increase  their  agricultural  Inveit- 
ments,  keep  other  investments  at  a  level  ade- 
quate for  a  minimum  4%  growth  In  gro« 
national  product,  and  somehow  lure  the  co- 
operation of  farm  and  factory  workers. 

Till  now  the  leadership  has  been  resUtlnj 
basic  changes  which  could  create  counter- 
forces  against  the  Party's  hegemony.  But 
necessity  may  yet  compel  the  acceptance  ol 
political  risks:  incentives  to  end  foot-drsg- 
glng  by  peasants  and  workers;  less  plannlni 
and  more  productivity;  more  butter  and  le« 
moonshots;  the  accumulation  of  foreign  ex- 
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change  by  outselling  competitors  abroad 
rather  than  by  outdumplng  them,  and  so  on. 
There  remains  a  final,  supreme  considera- 
tion for  any  American  businessman  who  may 
itlll  hanker  after  elusive  profit  from  selling 
to  the  Communists.  He  must  decide  in  his 
own  private  conscience  whether  the  profit  Is 
worth  the  personal  risk  that  some  day,  soon 
or  late,  on  some  near  or  distant  battlefield, 
his  neighbor's  son  or  his  own  may  be  struck 
down  by  a  weapon  wiilch  his  eeal  for  trade 
put  Into  an  enemy's  hand. 


WAS  THE  LITVINOV  PROTOCOL 
EVER  ABROGATED? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
^aker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  nilnois  [Mr.  Fiin>- 
lst]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  crucial 
and  unexplored  aspect  of  the  Soviet  Con- 
sular Convention — now  under  consider- 
ation In  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — Is  whether  a  similar  pro- 
tocol established  with  the  United  States 
In  1933  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Lltvlnov  has  ever  been  abrogated. 

If  not,  the  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  whether  a  new  agreement  would  be 
any  better  than  the  old.   To  help  clarify 
this  question,  I  wrote  on  February  2  as 
follows  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Department  of  State, 
Washinsfton,  D.O. 

Dear  Mb.  Secret  art:  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  recog- 
nizing the  Important  role  of  the  House  in 
all  matters  of  foreign  policy,  I  am  anxioiia 
to  clarify  several  points  regarding  the  pend- 
ing Consular  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  principle  expressed  in  this  Convention 
has  many  features  attractive  to  the  United 
States.  Its  ratification,  asBnmIng  compliance 
with  its  provisions  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our  coun- 
try. Among  the  most  attractive  features  is 
the  protection  it  woiild  offer  United  States 
citizens  traveling  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
establishment  of  "groimd  rules"  to  protect 
our  citizens  while  in  foreign  countries  is 
clearly  in  our  beet  national  interest.  It 
would  presimiably  guarantee  immediate  ac- 
cess by  American  officials  to  those  Americans 
detained  by  Soviet  authorities,  "nils  would 
have  obvious  advantages  for  us  because  of 
the  much  larger  number  of  Americans  visit- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  than  the  reverse. 
Should  at  a  later  date  constUates  be  opened 
they  would  serve  as  useful  diplomatic  listen- 
ing and  observation  posts.  They  would  also 
make  possible  a  greater  flow  of  the  United 
States  viewpoint  to  the  people  In  the  Soviet 
Interior. 

The  success  of  the  Convention  in  guar- 
anteeing this  protection  necessarily  depends 
upon  Soviet  compliance  with  the  protocol. 

Unexplored  by  the  Senate,  In  Its  hearings 
on  this  Convention  Is  what  appears  to  me  a 
most  crucial  point.  This  is  the  Soviet  Union's 
record  In  respecting  the  Lltvlnov  Declaration 
and  Statement  of  PoUcy  of  November  13, 1933. 
This  statement  made  to  President  Roosevelt 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lltvlnov,  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Affairs  Minister  promised  that  the  American 
Consul: 

". . .  Shall  be  notified  either  by  a  communi- 
cation from  the  person  arrested  or  by  the  au- 
thorities themselves  direct.    Such  oommunl- 


cations  shall  be  made  within  a  period  not 
exceeding  seven  times  twenty-four  hours,  and 
In  large  towns  .  .  .  within  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding three  times  twenty-fovir  hotirs. 

"In  places  of  detention  of  all  kinds,  re- 
quests made  by  consular  representatives  to 
visit  nations  of  their  country  under  arrest, 
or  to  have  them  visited  by  their  representa- 
tives shall  be  granted  without  delay  .  .  ." 

Regarding  this  statement,  I  would  appre- 
ciate clarification  on  the  following  matters? 

(1)  Is  the  Lltvlnov  Protocol  still  In  effect? 
If  BO,  is  the  Convention  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate necessary  or  desirable  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens? 

(2)  Has  the  Soviet  Union  either  formally 
or  by  informal  memorandum  abrogated  the 
Lltvlnov  Protocol?  If  not,  have  they  in- 
dicated in  any  maimer  that  the  Protocol 
is  no  longer  rec<^nized  by  them?  If  so,  what 
form  did  it  take  and  what  reasons  were  given? 

(3)  If  the  Lltvlnov  Protocol  has  never  been 
abrogated  by  the  Soviet  Union  then  it  is  still 
in  effect,  and  presumably  was  in  effect  In  1963 
when  Mr.  Frederick  Bstghoom  was  arrested. 

As  you  indicated  In  your  testimony  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  our  Em- 
bassy was  not  notified  of  this  detention  until 
12  days  after  his  arrest,  and  Soviet  authorities 
never  allowed  our  officials  to  visit  him.  You 
then  testified,  "If  this  Convention  had  been 
In  effect  In  1963,  the  Soviet  authorities  would 
have  been  obliged  to  notify  us  of  his  arrest 
within  three  days  and  to  grant  us  consular 
access  to  him." 

It  may  be  that  the  situation  has  changed 
substantially  in  the  last  three  years.  If  this 
is  the  case,  I  would  welcome  a  clarification. 

You  further  testified,  "The  U.S.S.R.  has 
never  before  given  so  specific  a  guarantee  on 
access  .  .  .  ."  The  Lltvlnov  Protocol  appears 
to  me  to  be  as  specific  and  Indeed  very 
similar. 

Thank  you  for  giving  these  Items  your  at- 
tention.   I  appreciate  the  excellent  coopera- 
tion you  and  yoiu-  staff  have  always  provided. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Findlet, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


FARMER    SHOULD    NOT    BE    MADE 
WHIPPING  BOY  FOR  INFLATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
let]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  parity 
ratio  for  Illinois  farmers  dropped  in 
January  to  74,  down  eight  points  from 
the  82  level  a  year  ago.  Because  parity 
ratio  compares  prices  farmers  must  pay 
with  prices  they  get,  this  means  that  the 
cost-price  squeeze  of  inflation  is  hitting 
the  farmer  far  worse  than  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

If  the  farmer  were  holding  his  own  in 
the  Inflationary  spiral,  the  parity  ratio 
would  hold  steady  instead  of  dropping 
sharply. 

According  to  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture statistics  Just  released,  prices  paid 
by  Illinois  farmers  rose  to  an  alltlme  high 
to  340  in  January,  up  about  4  percent 
from  the  year  ago  level  of  327.  Mean- 
while prices  received  by  farmers  for  their 
produce  went  down  nearly  6  percent, 
dropping  from  268  to  253  during  the 
same  period. 


By  careful  timing  of  Government  stock 
sales  and  purchases,  and  by  changes  in 
import  and  export  policies,  the  adminis- 
tration has  depressed  prices  received  by 
farmers.  This  unfair  discrimination 
must  end.  Congress  must  enact  legisla- 
tion to  curb  the  authority  of  the  admin- 
istration to  drive  down  farm  prices. 

With  costs  going  up  while  commodity 
prices  drop,  the  farmer  Is  getting  an  un- 
deserved double  dose  of  inflation. 


RHODESIAN  VIEWPOINT— AN  AN- 
SWER TO  AMBASSADOR  GOLD- 
BERG 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
depressing  consideration  to  thinking 
Americans  is  the  inconsistent  maimer 
in  which  foreign  policy  Is  at  times  con- 
ducted by  this  Nation.  Consider  the 
case  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia 
versus  Rhodesia.  These  three  European 
countries  have  now  become  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  although  the  United  States 
still  refuses  to  recognize  the  Soviet  take- 
over. 

A  short  recapitulation  of  the  takeover 
of  these  three  Independent  nations  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  our 
present  foreign  policy.  A  committee  of 
the  House,  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
munist Aggression,  in  1954  held  exten- 
sive hearings  in  Europe  and  in  eight 
cities  in  the  United  States  on  the  fate 
of  various  nations  subjugated  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  summary  report  of 
this  c(»ninlttee,  in  summarizing  the  in- 
corporation into  the  Soviet  Union  of  the 
three  above-mentioned  nations,  stated: 

On  August  23,  1939,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Nazi  Germany  signed  a  nonaggresslon  pact 
containing  a  secret  protocol  which  enabled 
Nazi  Germany  to  attack  Poland  without 
Soviet  interference  while  the  Soviet  was 
given  an  almost  free  hand  in  the  Baltic. 
With  the  invasion  of  east  Poland  by  the 
Red  army  the  Soviet  Union  handed  an  ulti- 
matum In  the  form  of  a  mutual  assistance 
pact  to  each  of  the  Baltic  States  containing 
the  choice — sign  or  be  invaded.  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  complied  with  the 
ultimatum  in  October  1939,  while  Finland 
refused,  thus  precipitating  the  Russo-Fln- 
nlsh  War. 

The  pacts  contained  the  principles  com- 
parable to  those  Incorporated  In  the  Ar- 
menian ultlmatiun;  guaranties  of  toritorial 
and  political  Integrity  and  sovereignty  in 
exchange  for  Soviet- controlled  bases  in  each 
coimtry.  Evidence  presented  by  Alfred  Ber- 
zlns,  Latvia;  Karl  Selter,  Estonia;  and  Gen- 
eral Mustelkls  of  Lithuania,  as  well  as  many 
others,  clearly  indicated  that  each  such 
treaty  was  a  fraud  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  intended  from  the  start  to  occupy  and 
forcibly  Incorporate  the  Baltic  States  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  NKVD  order  No.  001223, 
the  so-called  Serov  order,  dated  1  day  after 
ths  signing  of  the  pact,  provided  for  the  de- 
portation of  antl-Conununist  elements,  while 
a  map  prepared  months  before  the  "negotia- 
tions" showed  the  Baltic  States  as  organic 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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These  treaties  with  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia  were  Just  several  of  the  hiin- 
dreds  of  agreements  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union  with  various  countries  and  broken 
when  the  Soviets  so  wished. 
The  summary  report  continues: 
Under  cover  of  thoee  treaties  the  UJB.SJI. 
Infiltrated  Icu^e  nximbers  of  CommunlBt 
agents  and  NKVD  men  Into  the  Baltic  States 
and  by  spring  1940,  a  Soviet  propaganda  cam- 
paign against  the  area  was  initiated.  Native 
Communist  elements,  according  to  witnesses, 
openly  called  for  the  overthrow  of  the  three 
governments.  In  spite  of  previous  treaty 
commitments  and  using  an  alleged  kidnaping 
of  Soviet  soldiers  as  a  pretext,  on  June  14, 
1940,  the  U.S.SJI.  delivered  an  ultimatum  to 
Lithuania,  charging  the  three  Baltic  States 
with  engaging  In  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  On  June  15,  the  Bed  army 
swept  over  Lithuania  and  on  June  16,  Estonia 
and  Latvia  were  banded  an  8-bour  ultl- 
matimi  calling  for  the  dissolution  of  their 
governments  and  the  right  of  passage  for 
Soviet  troops.  Occupation  ol  the  two  coun- 
tries was  effected  on  June  17.  1940. 

Remember  that  these  were  three  free 
countries  with  their  own  laws,  customs, 
and  traditions.  It  is  not  surprising  that, 
to  realistic  people,  the  possibility  of  re- 
laxing tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
while  sinall  nations  such  as  these  remain 
in  slavery  Is  a  fantasy. 

The  report  goes  on  to  describe  the  elec- 
tions conducted  by  the  U.S.SJI.: 

llie  legal  goveriunents  dissolved,  the  top 
government  posts  were  occupied  by  Commu- 
nists and  pro-Communist  appointees.  Elec- 
tions were  called  for  July  14,  1940.  All 
political  parties  except  the  Communist  Party 
were  outlawed  and  voting  by  open  ballot  for 
the  single  list  of  Moscow-aK>roved  candi- 
dates was  made  compulsory.  The  outcome 
of  the  election  was  never  In  doubt.  Meeting 
simultaneously  on  July  21,  1940,  under  a 
heavy  armed  guard  of  Red  army  and  NKVD 
troopa,  the  three  rump  parliaments  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  petitioned  for 
the  Inclusion  of  their  countries  Into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Disregarding  the  provision  of 
the  legal  constitution  of  each  state,  requir- 
ing popular  referendum  on  this  petition,  the 
Supreme  ODuncll  of  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
nounced tbs  "admlaalon  of  the  three  Baltic 
States  on  August  3-4, 1940." 

Now  take  the  case  of  Rhodesia.  The 
United  States  has  sided  with  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  United  Nations  in  imposing 
mandatory  sanctions  and  the  use  of 
force,  if  necessary,  in  subduing  Rhodesia. 
And,  Ironically  enough,  the  heart  of  the 
matter  centers  aroimd  Rhodesian  elec- 
tions. Great  Britain,  and  Ambassador 
Goldberg  for  the  United  States,  contend 
that  the  black  majority  of  Rhodesia  is 
denied  the  right  of  self-determination; 
the  Rhodesian  Government  asserts  that 
its  qualifications  are  nonracial  and  that 
voting  rights  will  be  granted  upon  achiev- 
ing certain  qualifications,  a  procedure  of 
which  the  British  approved  in  1962,  ac- 
cording to  Rhodesian  sources.  Rhodesia 
cites  as  support  for  its  policy  the  state- 
ment by  the  Council  of  Chiefs,  the  recog- 
nized traditional  leaders  of  tribal 
Africans,  who  endorsed  the  policy  of  the 
Rhodesian  Government. 

The  Rhodesian  position,  as  argued  in 
the  following  statement,  is  a  formidable 
one.  But  what  Justification  can  be  made 
for  the  stand  of  the  United  States  which 
approves  sanctions — and  force,  if  neces- 
sary— on  Rhodesia  while  encouraging  in- 
creased trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 


the    other    slavemasters    of    Eastern 
Europe? 

In  this  age  of  talks  and  conferences  in 
which,  presumably,  both  sides  can  be 
heard,  I  include  the  statement  by  the 
Rhodesian  Information  OfiBce  here  in 
Washington,  dated  January  1967,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  to  enable  considera- 
tion of  both  sides  of  the  Rhodesian  ques- 
tion: 

Rhodesian  Viewpoibt:  An  Answer  to 
Ambassador  Goldberg 

On  December  31  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  opposing  U.N.  Involvement  In 
the  Rhodesian  affair.  On  January  8  the 
newspaper  published  a  "communication" 
from  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  reply- 
ing to  Mr.  Acheson's  criticisms.  Some  com- 
ments are  offered  below  on  various  positions 
taken  by  the  Ambassador.  Extracts  from  his 
letter  to  which  the  comments  relate  are  en- 
closed In  quotation  marks. 

"First  it  is  argued  that  action  on  this  Issue 
by  the  U.N.  Involves  a  violation  of  Article  2, 
paragraph  7  of  the  Charter  which  reads: 
'Nothing  contained  In  the  present  Charter 
shall  authorize  the  United  Nations  to  inter- 
vene in  matters  which  are  essentially  within 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  state  or  shall 
req\iire  the  Members  to  submit  such  matters 
to  settlement  under  the  present  Charter,  but 
this  principle  shall  not  prejudice  the  applica- 
tion of  enforcement  measures  under  Chapter 
VII.'  The  fallacy  of  this  argument  can  be 
seen  when  the  facts  inwalved  in  the  Southern 
Rhodesia  situation  are  tested  against  the 
language  of  the  Charter  Itself:  Rhodesia  is 
not  a  'state'  and  has  not  been  recognized  as 
such  by  a  single  govemtnent  or  international 
organization." 

The  question  of  what  is  or  is  not  a  "state" 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate  by 
students  of  international  law  and  the  best 
conclusion  to  be  reached  from  their  com- 
mentaries is  that  it  to  impossible  to  dog- 
matize about  statehood,  and  that  law,  as  Mr. 
Ooldberg  suggests  later,  "Is  often  developed 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. **  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Rhodesia  possesses  most  of  the 
attributes  of  statehood  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
clearly  defined  territory  with  a  central  gov- 
ernment which  exercises  effective  Jurisdic- 
tion over  all  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, including  th»  maintenance  of  law 
and  order.  Mr.  Smith's  government  has 
exercised  effective  authority  in  Rhodesia  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  authorities  both  be- 
fore and  since  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  November  11, 1965. 

Rhodesia  has  long  been  recognised  as 
possessing  an  International  Identity  by 
virtue,  inter  alia,  of  being  a  Contracting 
Party  to  the  GATT  since  1948,  by  varloiis 
treaty  obligations  that  it  has  entered  Into 
and  by  its  membership  of  certain  U.N. 
agencies. 

Rhodesia  is  regarded  as  having  sufBcient 
national  identity  for  sanctions  purposes. 
Presumably  Britain  is  not  applying  sanctions 
against  herself. 

"The  situation  in  Rhodesia  is  not  'domes- 
tic', since  it  involves  the  international  re- 
si>onsibllltles  of  the  united  Kingdom  under 
the  Charter  relating  to  non-self-governing 
territories." 

This  statement  is  not  In  accordance  with 
the  facts.  Mr.  Cecil  King,  British  repre- 
sentative on  the  U.N.  Fourth  Committee,  In- 
formed the  Committee  on  October  1,  1963: 
"We  do  not  accept  that  Southern  Rhodesia  Is 
a  non-self-governing  territory,  despite  the 
repeated  assertions  to  that  effect  which  have 
been  made  in  the  United  Nations.  .  .  .  The 
plain  fact  is  that  Southern  Rhodesia  is  self- 
governing,  in  relation  to  the  parent  country, 
and  has  all  the  attributes  of  a  self-governing 
territory.  .  .  .  That,  quite  shortly,  has  al- 
ways been  and  remains  the  attitude  of  my 
delegation.    For  that  reason  my  delegation 


has  always  denied  and  continues  to  deny  the 
competence  of  this  organisation  to  concern 
itself  with  the  affairs  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 
No  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty, 
four  or  of  this  Committee  or  of  the  Security 
Council  or  of  the  General  Assembly  can 
make  the  statias  of  Southern  Rhodesia  what 
it  U  not." 

Mr.  Goldberg's  assertion  Is  In  direct  con- 
tradiction of  Mr.  King's  statement.  The 
fact  that  Britain  has  since  found  it  ex- 
pedient for  various  political  reasons  of  her 
own  to  reverse  her  position  on  UJf.  Involve- 
ment In  the  Rhodesian  affair  has  no  bearing 
on  the  principle  that  is  at  issue  here. 

"The  action  of  the  Security  CouncU  does 
not  constitute  'intervention'  since  the  Coun- 
cil has  acted  at  the  request  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  legitimate  sovereign,  the 
United  Kingdom." 

This  is  surely  an  exercise  in  semantics.  It 
begs  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  proper 
for  the  U.N.  Organisation  to  respond  to  the 
request  of  the  British  Government  for  assist- 
ance in  asserting  its  colonial  domination  over 
a  territory  which  has  severed  the  last  bonds 
of  dependency.  Mr.  Walter  Llppmann  has  no 
doubts  on  this  score.  He  says  that,  "Mr. 
Wilson  is  asking  the  U.N.  to  do  what  It  was 
never  meant  to  do,  what  it  Is  not  organised 
to  do  and  what  it  cannot  do." 

"Article  2,  Paragraph  8,  by  its  own  terms, 
does  not  apply  to  the  application  of  enforce- 
ment measures  such  as  mandatory  sanctions 
Imposed  by  the  Council  in  this  case." 

True,  but  this  supposes  that  enforcement 
measures  are  well  founded,  which  In  turn 
requires  accepting  the  absurd  proposition 
that  Rhodesia  is  a  threat  to  the  peace. 

"Second,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
United  Nations  action  represents  a  denial  of 
the  principle  of  self-determination.  The 
simple  answer  to  this  argument  is  that  the 
Smith  regime  is  not  asserting  the  right  of 
self-determination  for  all  the  Rhodesian  peo- 
ple but  merely  the  right  of  6  per  cent  of  the 
Rhodesian  people  who  are  white  to  rule  over 
94  per  cent  who  are  black.  The  refusal  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  recognize  the  Illegal 
seizure  of  power  by  a  minority  group  based 
on  racial  grounds,  far  from  being  a  denial 
of  self-determination,  is  an  attempt  to  im- 
plement that  objective  for  the  Rhodesian 
people  as  a  whole." 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  self-deter- 
mination, which  admits  of  many  Interpreta- 
tions and  constructions,  it  Is  demonstrably 
false  to  suggest  that  the  Rhodesian  Govern- 
ment is  asserting  "the  right  of  6  per  cent 
of  the  Rhodesian  people  who  are  white  to 
rule  over  94  per  cent  who  are  black."  No 
such  Intention  can  be  inferred  from  anything 
that  the  Rhodesian  Government  has  said  or 
done.  Rhodesia's  voting  qualifications  are 
non-racial  and  they  inevitably  envisage  the 
progressive  enfranchisement  of  black  Rho- 
deslans  on  the  basis  of  their  achieving  these 
qualifications.  The  qualifications  were  built 
into  the  1961  constitution  vmder  which,  as 
British  Ambassador  Sir  Patrick  Dean  assured 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  June,  1962, 
"it  Is  accepted  that  majority  rule  will  come. 
.  .  .  The  process  of  extending  a  franchise, 
in  accordance  with  our  practice  and  experi- 
ence in  many  different  territories,  is  one 
which  should  proceed  step  by  step."  Voting 
.quaUficatlons  are  unchanged  in  the  1965  (in- 
dependence) constitution  and  It  cannot 
therefore  be  alleged  that  the  act  of  inde- 
pendence was  in  any  way  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  restrict  black  Rhodesian  political 
rights. 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  acknowledging 
Rhodesia's  independence,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment laid  emphasis  on  six  principles,  cer- 
tain of  which  called  for  an  acceleration  of 
black  political  advancement.  In  the  talks 
aboard  H.M.S.  Tiger  early  In  December  Mr. 
Smith  found  It  p>oeslble  to  accommodate  Mr 
Wilson  on  all  these  principles.  Mr.  Wilson 
acknowledged   this   himself.     He   told  the 
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British  House  of  Commons  on  December  5; 
"On  the  amendments  necessary  to  the  1961 
constitution  which  would  be  required  to  give 
effect  to  the  six  principles,  Mr.  Smith  and  I 
reached  complete  agreement.  .  .  .  The  re- 
quirement of  the  six  principles  have  Iseen 
met  in  full  with  effective  constitutional  and 
external  guarantees." 

"Third,  it  is  argued  that  the  Rhodesian 
situation  poses  no  threat  to  international 
peace  Justifying  the  application  on  manda- 
tory sanctions.  To  this  I  must  point  out 
that  it  Is  the  explicit  prerogative  of  the 
Security  CouncU  under  Article  39  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  make  a  finding 
that  there  is  a  threat  to  international  peace 
and  security.  In  the  case  of  Rhodesia,  the 
Security  Council  has  reviewed  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  made  precisely  such  a  determi- 
nation. In  doing  so,  the  council  naturally 
bases  its  decision  both  on  the  existing  situa- 
tion on  its  laest  estimate  of  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  the  future.  Clearly,  there  are 
great  risks  of  violence  already  involved  in 
the  suppression  of  the  fundamental  rights  of 
94  per  cent  of  the  population  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  the  danger  to  peace  will  ob- 
viously grow  if  some  remedy  is  not  found. 

"Poiirth,  it  Is  sometimes  argued  that  sanc- 
tions cannot  be  applied  against  Rhodesia 
since  the  threat  to  peace  originates  from 
other  African  states.  This  argument  over- 
looks the  fundamental  fact  that  the  threat 
to  peace  Inherent  in  the  Rhodesian  situa- 
tion lies  in  Rhodesia  Itself." 

It  is  Incontrovertible  that  Article  39  of  the 
0il.  Charter  empowers  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  determine  that  there  is  a  threat  to  in- 
ternational peace  and  security.  What  is  at 
issue  is  whether  the  Security  Council  applied 
sound,  sober  and  objective  Judgment  in  mak- 
ing that  determination  In  respect  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Rhodesia.  Many  detached  observers 
believe  that  it  did  not.  Former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  conunented  as  follows 
to  the  Washington  Evening  Star:  "The  only 
way  the  U.N.  seems  to  be  able  to  reason  that 
it  can  get  at  Rhodesia  is  to  say  that  by  doing 
what  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do — and 
with  which  the  UJJ.  is  forbidden  to  inter- 
fere—they so  annoy  less  law-abiding  char- 
acters that  these  people  will  threaten  to  at- 
tack them,  which  violates  the  Charter,  and 
therefore  Rhodesia  Is  a  threat  to  the  peace. 
This  is  about  as  backwards  a  piece  of  reason- 
ing as  anyone  can  easily  conceive." 

Since  Article  39  lays  an  obligation  on  the 
Security  Council  to  make  a  finding  that 
there  Is  a  threat  to  International  peace  and 
security.  It  is  surely  very  remiss  of  the  Coim- 
cll  to  have  passed  up  the  opportunity  to 
assemble  all  the  facts.  The  CouncU  did  not 
even  acknowledge,  much  less  entertain,  an 
application  by  Rhodesia  to  be  heard  under 
Article  32  as  a  party  to  a  dispute  before  the 
Council. 

There  is  no  basis  whatever  for  the  allega- 
tion that  "there  are  great  risks  of  violence 
already  involved  in  the  suppression  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  94  per  cent  of  the 
population"  or  that  "the  threat  to  peace  in- 
herent in  the  Rhodesian  situation  lies  in 
Khodesla  itself."  Rhodesia  Is  demonstrably 
free  from  political  tensions,  as  many  inde- 
pendent witnesses  have  testified — certainly 
freer  than  many  other  areas  of  Africa  that 
have  not  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  The  Nigerian  Editor-in-Chief  of 
the  Lagos  Daily  Times  has  said  that  the  over- 
seas picture  of  Rhodesia  as  a  grim,  tense, 
police  state  is  "a  massive  fraud."  South  Af- 
rican liberal  Laurens  van  der  Poet,  who 
visited  Rhodesia  since  idependence  with  what 
he  described  as  "a  profound  emotional  and 
Intellectual  bias  towards  finding  nothing  but 
evidence  of  impending  Greek  tragedy,"  fotind 
nothing  to  substantiate  his  apprehensions. 
Instead  he  found  "a  general  preference 
among  them  (black  Rhodesians)  for  an  evo- 
lutionary rather  than  a  violent  revolutionary 
change  of  Rhodesian  society."  Congressman 
John  Ashbrook  and  two  American  colleagues 


who  visited  Rhodesia  early  last  year  found 
that  the  Rhodesian  Government  commanded 
"the  virtually  unanimous  support  of  the 
white  population  and  the  respect  of  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Africfins;"  also  that  "the 
telltale  signs  of  racial  tension  are  nowhere 
to  be  seen."  They  concluded  that  "American 
Policy  on  Rhodesia  represents  the  tritunph 
of  Ideology  over  actuality."  In  a  letter  to 
the  Washington  Daily  News  on  December  23 
Mr.  Frank  Johnson  of  the  American  Security 
Council  refers  to  a  cartoon  presumably  In- 
dicating that  Rhodesia  is  an  oppressive  white 
police  state.  He  writes: — "I  have  Just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Rhodesia  and  can  per- 
sonally vouch  that  the  contrary  is  true.  The 
few  police  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  are  black 
as  weU  as  white,  and  none  carry  guns.  Ian 
Smith  drives  his  own  car,  has  no  bodyguard 
and  Is  quite  careless  of  the  most  elementary 
personal  security.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
impressive  testimonials  of  African  support 
for  the  Smith  Government  is  the  fact  that 
communist-trained  terrorists  entering  the 
country  from  Zambia  are  either  lOlled  or  re- 
ported to  the  border  guards  by  the  local 
African  population." 

AnothN  testimonial  of  black  Rhodesian 
support  for  the  Rhodesian  Government  Is 
contained  in  a  statement  issued  Novemljer  2, 
1966  by  the  Council  of  Chiefs,  recognised 
traditional  leaders  of  tribal  Africans  under 
the  British  approved  1961  constitution.  Part 
of  the  statement  reads: — "We  wish  to  state 
quite  clearly  that  we  support  the  Govern- 
ment of  Rhodesia  and  we  do  not  accept  the 
claim  by  the  British  Prime  Minister  that  he 
has  continuing  reeponsiblUty  and  authority 
for  and  over  our  people  through  the  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom." The  Council  of  Chiefs  has  reafBrmed 
Its  support  for  the  Government  in  the  last 

few  dajns. 

On  January  7,  veteran  Chief  Simon  Slgola 
sent  letters  to  U.N.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant,  President  Johnson  and  President  de 
Gaulle  inviting  them  to  visit  Rhodesia  to 
see  for  themselves  that  It  is  not  "a  bad  coun- 
try and  a  threat  to  the  peace." 

"Finally,  it  Is  argued  that  the  application 
of  mandatory  sanctions  to  Rhodesia  consti- 
tutes a  dangerous  and  unacceptable  prece- 
dent for  similar  U.N.  action  wherever  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  may  occur. 

"This  argument  overlooks  a  number  of 
elements  which  are  quite  unique  in  the 
Rhodesian  situation.  Here  we  have  wit- 
nessed an  Illegal  seizure  of  power  by  a  small 
minority  on  racial  grounds  bent  on  perpetu- 
ating the  subjugation  of  the  vast  majority. 
Moreover,  in  this  situation  the  sovereign  au- 
thority with  international  responsibility  for 
the  territory  has  asked  the  United  Nations 
to  take  measures  which  will  permit  the  res- 
toration of  the  full  rights  of  the  people  of 
this  territory  under  the  Charter." 

The  rule  of  law,  domestic  or  international, 
necessarUy  implies  the  dispensation  of  even 
Justice.  Many  commentators  on  the  Rho- 
desian question  have  noted  the  blatant 
double  standards  that  the  world  organisation 
is  applying  in  its  treatment  of  the  situation. 
In  his  statement  to  the  Security  Council  on 
December  13  Ambassador  Goldberg  suggested, 
for  example,  that  "the  International  com- 
munity will  not  tolerate  the  existence  of  a 
discriminatory  system  based  on  minority  rule 
in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
principles."  U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
points  out  (January  2)  that  at  least  37  mem- 
bgE««cnions  of  the  UJJ.  have  governments 
that  are  based  on  minority  rule  and  that 
at  least  25  other  U.N.  members  are  open  to 
suspicion  in  this  respect;  also  that  fewer 
than  half  of  all  the  122  UJf .  members  have 
governments  clearly  based  on  majority  rule. 

As  to  the  "unique  element"  of  Rhodesia's 
"Illegal  seizure  of  power",  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  It  is  Just  as  well  that  there 
was  no  United  Nations  In  existence  when 
the  American  nation  was  bom.  But  beyond 
this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  very  far  for 


examples  of  governments  possessing  full 
membership  rights  in  the  U.N.  which  have 
come  into  existence  through  illegal  seizure 
of  power  or  coup  d'etat.  Amongst  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Security  Council  itself  Nigeria 
is  such  an  example,  and  it  Is  not  a  year  since 
the  Uganda  constitution  was  suspended,  and 
the  President  deposed  and  forced  to  flee  the 
country. 

In  Rhodesia  there  has  been  no  iUegal  seiz- 
ure of  power.  The  Rhodesian  Goverrmient 
in  office  today  was  duly  and  constl,tutlonally 
elected  in  May,  1965  and  continues  to  gov- 
ern with  the  same  body  of  Cabinet  Ministers, 
heads  of  civil  and  military  departments,  leg- 
islators (including  the  opjKJsltion  party)  and 
Judges. 

There  Is  no  question,  as  It  is  stated  here,  of 
the  "sovereign  authority"  asking  the  United 
Nations  "to  take  measures  which  will  per- 
mit the  restoration  of  the  full  rights  of  the 
people  of  this  territory  under  the  Charter." 
The  rights  of  the  people  have  not  in  any  way 
been  abrogated  or  abridged.  The  request  of 
the  "sovereign  authority"  relates  to  the  impo- 
sition of  colonial  control  over  a  country  in 
which  it  has  not  hitherto  existed. 

"Aside  from  the  legality  of  the  action 
against  Southern  Rhodesia  taken  by  the 
United  Nations,  the  policy  and  moral  reasons 
for  doing  so  are  compelling.  Why,  then,  do 
we  feel  the  Rhodesian  crisis  Is  so  important 
that  we  take  such  a  strong  stand  on  it? 

"In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  most  basic 
issues  involved  is  a  moral  one,  that  is,  to 
restore  the  constitutional  authority  in  order 
that  all  of  the  |>eople  of  Rhodesia  may  Join 
in  determining  their  national  future.  Our 
country,  founded  on  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal — and  currently 
engaged  in  a  vigorous  nation-wide  program 
to  make  that  equality  real  for  our  own 
Negro  citizens — cannot  honorably  adopt  a 
double  standard  on  what  is  happening  in 
Rhodesia.  In  addition,  as  a  founder  of  the 
United  Nations  and  a  principal  architect  of 
the  U.N.  Charter,  we  have  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  the  Charter's  provisions  con- 
oerning  human  rights  and  self-determina- 
tions are  upheld.  These  provisions  are  not 
merely  exhortations — they  are  solemn  treaty 
obligations." 

There  is  an  inference  in  the  Ambassador's 
statement  that  the  United  States  is  obligated 
in  some  way  to  enforce  in  Rhodesia  the  ssone 
political  conditions  that-obtaln  in  this  coun- 
try. Surely  this  is  an  untenable  position.  By 
logical  extension  it  must  Imply  that  the 
United  States  is  obligated  to  take  action  to 
upset  controlled  economies  and  substitute 
free  economies,  or  to  upset  single  party  sys- 
tems and  substitute  two-party  83r8tems.  Nor 
does  the  existence  of  U.N.  conventions  as 
'solemn  treaty  obligations'  improve  the  argu- 
ment. It  may  be  argued  that,  when  govern- 
ments subscribe  to  a  UJI.  convention,  they 
bind  themselves  In  a  contractual  sense  to 
observe  its  provisions.  There  is  certaiiUy  no 
commitment  to  take  punitive  or  hostile  ac- 
tion against  a  third  country  In  order  to 
compel  compliance.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is 
envisaged   in  the  Charter. 

"From  a  political  standpoint,  we  have  a 
practical  interest  in  maintaining  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  newly  independent  coun- 
tries of  Africa,  for  whom  this  Rhodesian  Issue 
is  of  the  highest  Importance.  Moreover,  the 
success  of  a  rebeUion  aimed  at  creating  a  new 
white  minority  state  in  southern  Africa 
would  inevitably  harden  the  lines  of  poUtical 
conflict  and  would  tend  to  stir  interracial 
violence  on  that  continent.  A  failure  to 
resolve  the  Rhodesian  crisis  with  Justice  to 
the  African  majority  woxild  Inevitably 
strengthen  the  hand  of  extremism,  violence 
and  racism  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  Such  a 
prospect  is  not  in  the  interest  of  African 
development  and  progress  nor  of  world  peace 
and  security — nor  is  It  in  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

"For  all  these  reasons  the  United  States,  In 
dealing  with  the  Rhodesian  question,  Intends 
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to  remain  true  to  Ita  best  traditions — know- 
ing that  In  BO  doing  we  also  most  effectively 
uphold  our  national  Interests.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  proceed  step  by  step,  weighing  both 
the  legality  and  the  wisdom  of  each  step  as 
we  go  in  the  light  of  the  situation  and  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter." 

When  the  argument  is  reduced  to  questions 
Of  American  national  self-interest  It  is  not 
appropriate  for  Rhodeslans  to  comment  ex- 
cept to  reject  the  invalid  grounds  on  which 
this  Interest  Is  calculated,  smd  to  express  the 
hope  that  American  policy  will  not  be  so  mo- 
tivated as  to  assist  Ideological  aggressors  to 
destroy  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  dark 
continent.  Here  we  revert  to  the  basic  prem- 
ise of  the  Charter: 

"All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po- 
litical Independence  of  any  state." 

(Notk.— This  material  is  filed  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  where  the  required 
registration  statement  In  terms  of  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  of  the  Rho- 
deslan  Information  Office,  2862  McOlll  Ter- 
race, N.  W..  Washington,  D.C.,  as  an  agency 
Of  the  Rhodeslan  Ministry  of  Information 
is  available  for  inspection.  Registration  does 
not  indicate  approval  by  the  United  States 
Government.) 


CAPETOWN  PORT  CALL  OP  U.S.S. 
"FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT" 
SHOULD  NOT  HAVE  BEEN  PER- 
MITTED 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  td  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cape- 
town port  call  made  by  the  U.S.S.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  should  not  have  been 
permitted.  Nothing  makes  this  more 
clear  than  the  events  that  took  place  over 
the  past  weekend. 

On  Febniary  2,  38  Members  of  the 
House  wrote  to  the  President,  remind- 
ing him  of  the  testimony  of  then  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  O.  Mennen 
Williams  on  March  1,  1966,  in  wUch  he 
said: 

We  have  cancelled  operational  port  calls 
In  South  Africa  of  U.S.  naval  vessels  and  air- 
craft rather  than  accept  the  application  of 
racial  conditions  to  our  personnel. 

In  our  letter  we  urged  the  President 
to  cancel  plans  for  the  Capetown  visit. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  ignoring  the  policy  against 
such  port  calls  laid  down  last  year  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs.  O.  Mennen  Williams. 

Small  ships  have  been  visiting  South 
African  ports  for  months.  When  plans 
had  to  be  made  for  refueling  the  carrier, 
UJSJ3.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  arrange- 
ments were  quietly  made  with  the  South 
African  Government — on  that  Govern- 
ment's terms  rather  than  refueling  the 
carrier  at  sea  and  refusing  to  cooperate 
with  racism. 

Until  congressional  protests,  the  1965 
precedent  of  the  U.S.S.  Independence, 
which  was  refueled  at  sea,  and  the  Wil- 
liams statement  were  to  have  been  dis- 
regarded. 

Air.  Speaker,  the  decision  to  disregard 


the  policy  enunciated  last  year  by  the 
Department  of  State  must  be  unequivo- 
cally repudiated,  for  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  United  Ifetions  has  begun  a 
program  of  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
and,  more  broadly,  an  assault  upon  ra- 
cial discrimination  In  all  of  Southern 
Africa. 

In  this  environment,  the  carrier's  visit 
was  bound  to  raise  questions  about  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  op- 
pose the  practitionOTs  of  discrimination 
in  Southern  Africa.  It  was  bound  to  re- 
inforce the  will  to  resist  of  the  apostles 
of  apartheid,  and  it  was  bound  to  damp- 
en the  spirit  and  courage  of  those  Af- 
ricans whose  resistance  to  aptartheid  is 
being  maintained  under  the  most  oppres- 
sive circumstances. 

As  has  too  often  been  the  case,  Ameri- 
can military  considerations  took  prece- 
dence over  American  diplomatic  commit- 
ments. The  Navy  Department  took  effec- 
tive control  of  foreign  policy.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  was  the 
spokesman  designated  to  consult  with  the 
Congressmen  who  had  protested.  Those 
few  in  the  Department  of  State  who  con- 
tinue to  take  Africa  seriously  were  un- 
dermined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  solution  to  such  inci- 
dents remains :  A  clear  policy  precluding 
any  future  port  calls  in  South  Africa. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  BRrNKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  temjjore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember I  was  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Air  Pollution  held  here  in 
Washington  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  At  the 
conference  I  expressed  the  point  of  view 
that,  if  we  are  going  to  avoid  a  major 
tragedy  from  air  pollution,  the  problem 
must  be  attacked  on  a  uniform  and  logi- 
cal basis  nationally.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  President  Johnson  is  now  calling 
for  the  enactment  of  national  legisla- 
tion that  would  allow  us  to  do  so. 

While  I  have  some  reservations  about 
certain  of  the  President's  specific  pro- 
posals, there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  his  approach,  overall,  is  what  is 
needed  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  reducing 
our  air  pollution  problems.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  President's  proposals  are  very 
similar  to  those  provided  in  my  bill,  H  Jl. 
10,  which  I  introduced  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  90th  Congress. 

No  doubt  there  ate  some  Members  of 
the  House  who  may  be  wondering  why 
the  Congress,  which  has  passed  three 
important  pieces  of  air  pollution  legisla- 
tion during  the  past  5  years,  is  now 
being  asked  to  consider  still  another 
measure.  It  is  a  reasonable  question. 
The  answer  is  not  that  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1963  and  the  amendments  thereto 
of  1965  and  1966  were  not  effective. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 


This  coimtry  may  still  be  a  long  way 
from  reaching  the  goal  of  adequate  con- 
trol of  pollution  but  without  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  its  amendments,  we  would 
not  be  heading,  as  we  are  now,  in  the 
proper  direction. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  was  to  enable  State  and 
local  governments  to  wage  a  vigorous  at- 
tack on  the  air  pollution  problems  arising 
within  their  Jurisdictions.  Federal 
grants  were  made  available  for  the  first 
time  and  we  have  witnessed  an  imprece- 
dented  expansion  in  State  and  local  con- 
trol programs. 

But  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
State  and  local  governments  alone  can- 
not deal  effectively  and  efBclently  with 
all  aspects  of  the  air  pollution  problem. 
Ours  is  a  national  economy  and  we  need 
national  rules,  regulations,  and  programs 
to  handle  certain  aspects  of  the  air  pol- 
lution problem.  It  is  simply  unrealistic 
to  expect  a  mayor  or  a  Governor  to 
launch  major  drives  for  air  pollution 
control  and  abatement  for  Industries  In 
his  respective  city  or  State,  when  some 
other  city  or  State  allows  the  same  in- 
dustries to  do  what  they  will  about  Edr 
pollution. 

To  control  and  abate  air  pollution  Is 
going  to  cost  a  good  deal  of  money.  If 
a  given  city  or  State  requires  a  high  de- 
gree of  control  and  abatement  of  air  pol- 
lution, the  cost  could  easily  be  substan- 
tial enough  to  cause  an  Industry  to  lo- 
cate in  some  other  city  or  State  where 
such  an  outlay  would  not  be  required. 
Therefore,  how  can  we  realistically  ex- 
pect the  State  of  Michigan  or  any  other 
State  to  require  its  major  Industries  to 
comply  with  air  pollution  control  levds 
that  their  competitors  in  other  States 
may  not  have  to  meet.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  there  would  be  a  mech- 
anism for  the  establishment  and  en- 
forcement of  uniform  emission  control 
levels  so  that  major  industries,  no  matter 
where  they  are  located,  will  know  that 
wherever  they  locate,  they  will  have  to 
make  Investments  sufQcient  to  assure 
that  the  emissions  from  their  plants  will 
meet  standards  designed  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  welfare  of  all  of  our 
people. 

We  are  approaching  the  end  of  the 
1960's,  and  I  believe  that  we  in  Congress 
have  a  special  responsibility  to  take  fur- 
ther meaningful  action  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  air  pollution.  We  must  make 
certain  that  this  decade  will  not  go  into 
history  as  yet  another  decade  during 
which  we  talked  a  great  deal  about  air 
pollution  but  failed  to  take  decisive  ac- 
tion of  national  scope.  What  the  90th 
Congress  does  in  the  months  ahead,  will, 
in  large  measure,  determine  whether  the 
1970's  will  bring  clean  air  or  major  trag- 
edy, such  as  was  barely  avoided  last 
Thanksgiving  In  the  New  York  City  met- 
ropolitan area.  That  near  disaster  was 
avoided  not  because  of  any  great  fore- 
sight or  strong  action  of  man — ^it  was 
avoided  only  because  nature  relented  and 
the  winds  blew  the  mass  of  polluted  air 
away,  dispersing  it  into  the  atmosphere. 
One  day  our  luck  is  going  to  run  out, 
and,  when  it  does,  we  can  look  forward 
to  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  people.  H 
It  happens,  it  will  be  because  we  did  not 
take  timely  action  here  In  Congress. 


Febrmry  6,  1967 

BLOT  UPON  OUR  LAND 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  who 
flies  across  our  land  can  fall  to  be  dis- 
heartened by  the  pall  of  noxious  smoke 
and  other  pollutants  that  shroud  Ameri- 
ca's cities.  Smog  and  other  forms  of 
pollution  are  a  blot  upon  not  only  our 
scenery,  but  our  stature  as  a  Nation. 
The  President  has  called  for  prompt 
and  vigorous  action  to  control  air  pollu- 
tion. I  hope  that  Congress  will  promptly 
consider  these  vital  recommendations. 

The  New  Orleans  States-Item,  in  a 
thoughtful  editorial  on  January  27,  called 
attention  to  this  modern-day  problem. 
The  editorial  follows: 

ToDAT  THE  Air,  Tomorbow  thk  Land 
The  poets  have  always  known  that  time 
Is  man's  most  precious  commodity.  Then 
physicist  Albert  Einstein  came  along  to  com- 
bine time  with  space  as  being,  in  a  sense, 
one  and  the  same. 

Now.  Nuclear  Age  man,  his  oB-spring 
crowding  into  the  corners  of  the  limited 
world,  is  pressured  Into  a  clear  and  urgent 
awareness  that  time  and  space  are  indeed 
his  two  most  precious  commodities— for 
what  is  gold  if  there  is  neither  time  in  which 
to  speed  It  nor  space  in  which  to  enjoy  it. 

Because  he  failed  to  notice  in  time  enough, 
man  has  so  befouled  the  space  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  and  the  space  of  its  surface  that 
be  Is  now  frantically  spending  billions  of 
doUars  (in  this  country)  in  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  recapture  the  pristine  purity  of  air  and 
water  loet  through  his  own  not  caring  enough 
soon  enough. 

And  there  are  still  many  in  our  land  who 
have  not  yet  come  to  care  enough,  despite 
the  staggering  costs  to  private  industry  and 
the  public  taxpayer. 

Off  the  mark  belatedly  in  a  desperate  race  to 
overtake  the  pollution  of  the  nation's  air  and 
water  space,  the  89th  Congress  set  aside  3.96 
billion  tax  dollars  as  only  a  beginning  in 
what  has  to  be  the  greatest  single  reclama- 
tion project  In  history. 

Before  the  purity  of  the  nation's  air  and 
streams  can  be  secured,  $275  billion  will  have 
to  be  spent  during  the  next  33  years,  accord- 
ing to  one  estimate  in  the  Harvard  Business 
Review. 

Esther  Peterson,  aide  to  President  Johnson, 
recently  estimated  that  pollution  of  the  na- 
tion's air  space  costs  the  American  economy 
$12  billion,  each  person  $66  each  year — to  say 
nothing  of  the  terrible  health  toU. 

In  the  last  10  years,  it  Is  said,  the  electric 
power  Industry  alone  has  spent  $750  million 
dollars  on  the  air  and  water  pollution  prob- 
lem. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  Pennsylvania  is  re- 
ported to  have  invested  $80  million  in  the 
last  10  years  in  Just  plain  good  clean  air  and 
water,  those  precious  commodities  so  long 
taken  for  granted. 

It  is  plain  now  that  this  country  has 
awakened  in  a  fog  to  the  realization  that  it 
has  made  a  terrible  mess  of  its  air  and 
streams.  If  only  the  recognition  had  come 
much  earlier,  in  time  to  prevent  self-defeat- 
ing pollution  of  our  air  and  water  space. 

Today  our  attention  is  focused,  rightly  at 
last,  on  two  parts  of  our  national  space  vital 
to  our  healthful  habitation  and  survival. 
But  It  Is  not  too  soon  to  begin  looking  to  the 
third,  the  land. 
How  are  we  using  or  abusing  the  land 
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which  feeds  us  and  must  feed  our  generations 
to  come? 

The  Federal  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  says  this:  The  spreading 
urbanization  of  American  Ufe  uses  up  one 
million  acres  of  land  each  year. 

At  such  a  rate  of  attrition  of  open  land- 
space,  how  much  land  and  what  kind  of  land 
Will  remain  for  crops,  for  parks,  for  wildlife 
preserves? 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  care  of  the  land. 


CEYLON'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  February  4, 1967,  was  Ceylon's 
Independence  Day,  and  I  rise  to  mark 
the  occasion  and  to  extend  felicitations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  Government  and 
people  of  Ceylon. 

Although  Ceylon  has  been  Independ- 
ent for  only  19  years,  she  has  actually 
completed  35  years  as  a  modem  parlia- 
mentary democracy.  It  was  as  far  back 
as  1931  that  the  system  of  universal 
adult  suffrage  was  introduced  into  the 
island  nation  and  since  then  her  people 
have  built  up  an  impressive  record  of 
democratic  achievements  based  on  free 
elections.  In  this  respect  Ceylon  chal- 
lenges comparison  not  only  with  the 
countries  of  Asia  but  with  many  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world. 

Her  people's  will  to  unity  and  freedom 
has  been  tested  In  many  political  fires. 
There  have  been  attempts  to  divide  the 
coimtry  on  racial  lines,  attempts  to  con- 
trol and  later  even  to  destroy  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Yet  thanks  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  Ceylonese  people  and 
above  all  their  attachment  to  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  these  attempts  were 
defeated  at  the  polls. 

In  thinking  about  the  futm-e  of  Viet- 
nam, it  is  instructive  to  recognize  that 
Ceylon  has  a  government  which  has 
given  full  opportunity  to  Marxists  to  par- 
ticipate, that  at  times  the  strength  of 
the  Marxists  has  been  such  that  they 
were  able  to  demand  and  receive  cabi- 
net positions,  and  that  through  the  dem- 
ocratic process  the  Marxists  were  later 
once  again  removed  from  those  positions 
of  responsibility.  Ceylon  is  one  of  not 
very  many  countries  in  the  world  where 
power  has  passed  from  one  group  to  an- 
other peacefully  and  as  a  result  of  free 
elections. 

Now  under  the  energetic  leadership  of 
Prime  Minister  Dudley  Senanayake  po- 
litical stability  has  been  restored  to  the 
country.  For  the  first  time  Ceylon  has  a 
truly  national  government  embracing  all 
the  major  communities  in  the  island. 
Communal  peace — without  which  eco- 
nomic development  is  not  possible — has 
now  been  firmly  established  and  the 
coimtry  is  moving  forward  with  a  sense 
of  purpose  and  dedication. 

One  result  of  this  new  climate  has  been 
the  strengthenbng  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Ceylon. 


One  of  Mr.  Senanayake's  first  acta  in 
office  was  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of 
the  dispute  relating  to  the  compensation 
due  American-owned  oil  companies 
wliose  assets  had  been  nationalized  by 
the  previous  government.  Later  an  in- 
vestment guarantee  agreement  was 
signed  between  Ceylon  and  the  United 
States  resulting  in  an  appreciable  out- 
flow of  much  needed  capital  to  that 
country.  Finally,  U.S.  aid,  which  had 
previously  been  suspended,  has  now  been 
resimxed  in  partnership  with  several 
other  Western  coimtries. 

All  the  same,  Ceylon  is  not  yet  out  of 
the  woods.  In  spite  of  an  impressive  in- 
crease in  domestic  production,  Ceylon 
suffered  a  steep  fall  in  her  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  this  year — due  to  de- 
clining world  prices  in  her  major  ex- 
ports— tea  and  rubber.  At  the  same  time 
she  was  luiable  to  secure  her  usual  sup- 
ply of  rice  from  abroad  and  only  re- 
cently the  Government  was  forced  to  re- 
duce the  weekly  rice  ration  by  one-half. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  this  ex- 
plosive aspect  of  Ceylonese  politics  will 
recall  that  Mr.  Senanayake  was  beset  by 
similar  problems  shortly  before  he  left 
the  Government  in  1953;  and  It  says 
much  for  the  courage  and  statesmanship 
of  the  Ceylonese  Prime  Minister  that  he 
was  willing  once  again  to  place  the  long- 
range  interests  of  Ceylwi's  economic  de- 
velopment ahead  of  his  own  political 
fortunes. 

There  is  no  question  these  Ceylonese 
people  are  making  a  major  effort  to  solve 
their  difficult  economic  problems,  and 
that  they  deserve  and  should  have  help 
from  the  more  fortunate  countries  of  the 
world  in  this  endeavor.  The  current  aid 
program  has  been  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  World  Bank,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  U.S.  Congress  wUl  re- 
spond to  the  Initiatives  undertaken  by 
Ceylon  In  a  manner  that  will  demon- 
strate that  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  help  those  that  are  pr^mxed  to  help 
themselves. 


POOD  AID  FOR  INDIA 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Binchah]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
message  he  sent  us  last  Thursday,  the 
President  issued  a  clarion  call  "that  all 
nmnklnd  Join  in  a  war  against  man's 
oldest  enemy:  hunger."  He  called  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  extraordinary 
steps,  both  short  run  and  long  run,  by 
all  those  nations  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  help,  and  he  specifically  asked 
the  Congress  for  approvsd  of  a  commit- 
ment that  the  United  States  should 
"share  fully  In  the  International  effort 
to  meet  India's  remaining  food-grain 
deficit."  While  I  am  concerned  that 
what  the  President  has  proposed  will 
not  be  enough,  I  profovmdly  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  respond  promptly  and 
affirmatively  to  the  President's  request. 
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Although  this  request  may  seem  to  In- 
volve large  sunounts,  It  Is  actually  modest 
In  terms  of  the  neeid. 

While  in  India  for  the  third  time  last 
November,  I  was  once  again  impressed 
by  the  truly  appalling  nature  of  the 
problems  this  geat  democracy  faces,  in 
spite  of  all  the  tremendous  effort  her 
Oovemment  and  people  have  made  over 
many  years  and  in  spite  of  all  the  assist- 
ance she  has  received. 

In  human  terms,  we  cannot  afford  to 
do  less  than  our  share  when  famine 
strikes.  In  political  terms,  likewise,  we 
must  continue  to  make  the  necessary  ef- 
fort: if  we  and  others  in  a  position  to 
help  fail  to  do  so,  another  gigantic  Asian 
nation  Is  all  too  likely  to  topple  into  the 
abyss  of  communism. 

In  my  view,  our  aid  program  in  India 
Is  the  most  Important  of  all  our  pro- 
grams; not  because  it  is  the  largest,  but 
because  the  stakes  are  so  high. 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary,  as  the  Pres- 
ident indicated,  that  we  also  Join  with 
others  in  assisting  India  to  increase  her 
agricultural  production.  But  that  can- 
not be  done  overnight.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  himgry  must  be  fed.  Last  Fri- 
day the  New  York  Times  commented 
favorably  on  the  President's  message  to 
us.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  editorial  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Food  vob  thx  Httmort 

President  Jobnaon  has  broken  exciting  new 
ground  with  his  proposals  to  Congress  for 
American  participation  In  a  world-wide  "war 
on  hunger."  His  program  Is  both  short-nm, 
dealing  spedflcally  and  Immediately  with  the 
famine  threat  In  India,  and  long-term  geared 
to  help  willing  nations  help  themselves  along 
the  road  to  self -sufficiency  In  food. 

It  Is  a  program  that  should  restoke  the 
fires  of  Idealism  and  altruism  while  satisfying 
demands  for  practicality.  The  President 
states  harsh  truths  about  Imperative  self- 
help  requirements  for  food  recipients:  birth 
control  and  family  planning;  higher  priority 
for  agriculture  as  against  Industry  in  devel- 
opment programs  of  needy  countries;  vastly 
expanded  use  of  fertilizer  and  seeds,  along 
with  Boll-bxilldlng  and  conservation  policies. 

But  he  emphasizes  equally  the  enduring 
willingness  of  the  United  States,  If  other  ad- 
vanced nations  cooperate,  to  provide  food  on 
generous  terms  while  recipient  countries  are 
developing  the  capacities  to  feed  their 
hungry. 

Mr.  Johnson  sensibly  proposes  to  approach 
India's  problem  tlirough  the  eleven-member 
consortium  already  functioning  iinder  World 
Bank  leadership  to  provide  economic  aid  to 
that  country.  Food  becomes  a  part  of  the 
multilateral  assistance  program  provided 
through  the  consortium. 

The  President  makes  clear  that  food  and 
food-related  aid  administered  In  this  way 
should  be  additional  to  the  economic  assist- 
ance already  In  consortium  programs,  and 
not — as  has  been  feared — a  substitute  for  It. 
Use  of  the  consortium  under  the  World  Bank 
umbrella  should  facilitate  Integration  of 
over-all  aid  to  India  and  defuse  suspicions 
that  the  United  States  will  use  Its  aid  In  an 
effort  to  Influence  Indian  policies  at  home 
and  abroad. 

To  help  stave  ofT  famine  in  India,  Mr. 
Johnson  will  immediately  allocate  2  million 
tons  of  food  grains,  or  300,000  tons  more  than 
a  Congressional  task  force  recommended  to 
lilm  In  December.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture experts  insist  that  this  allocation  will 
keep  food — from  all  sources — in  India's  pipe- 
line and  that  despite  predictions  to  the  con- 
trary there  will  be  no  interruption  In  the 
"bridge  of  slilps"  carrying  emergency  food 
to  Indian  ports.    We  hope  the  Department 


is  right.  In  addition  to  the  emergency  al- 
location, Mr.  Johnson  tsks  Congressional 
approval  for  a  commitment  of  up  to  3  million 
tons  of  food  grains,  "proTlded  It  Is  approxi- 
mately matched  by  other  countries." 

The  Administration  clearly  Intends  India 
to  be  a  pilot  project  for  multilateral  food  aid 
to  all  hvmgry  countries.  In  that  connec- 
tion, the  President  cites  dght  specific  Indian 
self-help  accomplishments  of  the  last  year, 
ranging  from  incentive  prices  for  farmers  to 
fairer  food  distribution  1»  family  planning. 
Perhaps  this  tribute  to  India's  efforts  will 
help  erase  bitterness  aroueed  by  the  still  un- 
explained freeze  on  fcxjd  shipments  in 
November,  an  act  highly  embarrassing  to  a 
hard-pressed  Indian  Government  preparing 
for  the  crucial  elections  that  begin  this 
month. 

There  are  less  offensive — and  more  effec- 
tive— ways  to  Jog  India  along  the  self-help 
road,  and  the  President  bas  found  them  In 
his  message  to  Congress.  He  has  put  the 
emphasis  where  it  belongs — on  the  Impera- 
tives of  self-help  by  the  needy  and  generous 
load-sharing  by  the  other  advanced  coun- 
tries. And  he  has  done  so  in  an  over-all 
context  of  interdependeoce  and  a  stirring 
call  to  battle  against  "min's  oldest  enemy." 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— XIV 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
local  draft  boards  defer  in  class  II-S 
registrants  whose  activity  in  study  is 
found  by  the  board  to  be  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health, 
sefety,  or  interest. 

Local  boards  normally  expect  a  stu- 
dent being  considered  for  deferment  in 
class  n-S  to  be  pursuing  satisfactorily  a 
full-time  course  of  Instruction,  and  to 
progress  at  a  rate  which  will  permit  him 
to  complete  his  studies  in  the  normal 
period  of  time. 

Various  kinds  of  information  showing 
promise  and  performance  of  the  student 
are  used  by  the  local  board  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  registrant's  study  is 
"necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  health,  safety,  or  Interest."  The 
Director  of  Selective  Service  has  promul- 
gated additional  advisory  criteria  to  as- 
sist the  local  boards  in  classifying  stu- 
dents. These  criteria  include  the  stu- 
dent's score  attained  on  the  Selective 
Service  college  qualification  test  or  the 
student's  class  ranking. 

These  guidelines,  however,  are  inter- 
preted on  the  State  and  local  levels  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  While  Col.  Robert 
Knight  of  the  Minnesota  draft  board  said 
he  thought  draft  boards  are  "very  imi- 
form"  in  granting  deferments,  MaJ.  Gen. 
L.  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  draft  director  for  Mis- 
souri, complained  about  the  lack  of  guid- 
ance from  Washington : 

I  would  like  to  see  perhaps  a  more  uniform 
regulation  on  students. 

He  also  went  on  to  say  he  felt  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Peace  Corps  should  be 
defined  with  respect  to  military  service. 


Col.  Glenn  R.  Bowles,  Selective  Serv- 
ice director  for  Iowa  summed  up  tiis  feel- 
ings this  way : 

I  think  basically  if  there  is  a  complaint 
within  the  local  board  framework  of  a  Selec- 
tive Service  It  would  be  the  lack  of  .  .  .  uni- 
formity in  deferments  throughout  the  state 
and  throughout  the  United  States. 

A  recent  Associated  Press  survey 
showed  the  following  patterns  practiced 
by  State  directors  and  local  boards  re- 
garding the  granting  of  an  educational 
deferment. 

New  Mexico:  Local  boards  are  more 
lenient  to  students  working  their  way 
through  college. 

Maine:  Boards  generally  do  not  require 
students  to  attain  higher  class  ranking 
than  others  to  gain  deferments. 

Minnesota :  Boards  tend  to  put  less  em- 
phasis on  class  rankings  and  student  de- 
ferment test  scores. 

Iowa:  Boards  generally  demand  that 
students  complete  a  4-year  course  in  4 
years. 

Ohio:  Boards  sometimes  disregard  all 
four  of  the  general  criteria  "if  we  are 
having  no  trouble  filling  our  qucta  in  a 
particular  month." 

Nebraska:  Many  boards  pay  no  heed  to 
class  rankings.  Oscar  Doerr,  head  of 
local  board  No.  30  In  Douglas  County, 
Omaha,  the  State's  largest  draft  board, 
explained  he  thinks  "it's  unrealistic  to 
consider  class  rankings  for  someone  in 
a  100-student  college  as  compared  to 
someone  in  a  college  with  5,000  students. 
There  is  a  lot  of  difference." 

West  Virginia:  Local  boards  follow 
guidelines  published  in  newspapers,  to 
determine,  for  example,  what  class 
standing  a  student  must  have  at  a  given 
time  to  be  deferred  if  he  has  failed  or 
not  taken  the  draft  qualification  test. 

Louisiana:  Draft  boards  generally  fol- 
low the  national  guidelines. 

New  York,  except  New  York  City: 
Draft  boards  generally  grant  deferments 
to  first  year  college  students. 

New  York  City :  Boards  follow  national 
standards. 

California:  Deferment  standards  vary 
because  of  the  human  element.  "One 
board  might  give  a  boy  a  deferment  based 
on  his  presentation  of  his  case  while  an- 
other might  not,"  said  Col.  Arthur 
Holmes,  State  draft  director. 

Nevada:  Main  deferment  criteria  is 
whether  a  student  can  get  his  desired 
degree  in  the  normal  amount  of  time. 

Mississippi:  Students  must  meet  class 
standings  requirements  as  set  by  the 
national  standards  or  score  70  or  better 
on  the  national  draft  tests. 

Massachusetts:  Boards  require  no  test 
standards  or  class  rankings.  Students 
simply  must  be  full  time,  stay  contin- 
uously in  school  and  expect  a  degree  "in 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time." 

Arizona:  Boards  generally  follow  na- 
tional standards.  In  practice,  said  Draft 
Director  Norman  L.  Erb,  "This  means  as 
long  as  the  colleges  continue  to  keep 
them  in  school  they  are  exempt." 

It  is  heartening  to  see  that  some  of 
the  local  boards  have  disregarded  what 
Dean  Kermit  Morrissey  of  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity calls  the  "totally  absurd"  ranking 
system.  The  complete  autonomy,  dem- 
onstrated by  the  local  boards,  however. 
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has  led  to  a  situation  where  standards 
with  regard  to  the  educational  deferment 
varj'  greatly  from  one  community  to  an- 
other. This  circiunstance  has  brought 
about  ti-.e  opposition  of  students,  them- 
selves, to  the  present  deferment  policies. 
The  fact  that  there  is  no  national 
standard  demands  that  the  present  se- 
lective service  law  be  changed. 


THE  RIGHT   TO   PRIVACY   ACT   OF 
1967 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  generation  approaches  1984,  both 
in  numerical  and  scientific  terms,  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  the  President  recog- 
nize and  propose  a  program  to  deal  with 
the  serious  erosions  of  each  individual's 
right  of  privacy.  The  proposal  to  pro- 
hibit the  advertisement,  manufacture, 
and  distribution  in  interstate  commerce 
of  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  de- 
vices, combined  with  prohibitions  against 
their  use,  should  limit  and  control  intru- 
sions by  public  and  private  agencies  into 
our  lives. 

The  exception  to  the  prohibition  cov- 
ering instances  where  the  security  of  the 
Nation  itself  is  at  stake — even  if  sub- 
jected to  strict  safeguards — is  a  source  of 
concern  to  me,  since  many  abuses  can 
and  have  occurred  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional security. 

I  will  be  anxious  to  see  the  detailed 
provisions  and  hear  the  testimony  of  ex- 
ecutive witnesses  on  these  points.  I  hope 
that  the  particulars  will  fulfill  the  prom- 
ised objective  of  ending  violations  of  the 
right  of  privacy — a  right  long  treasured 
as  a  distinctive  right  protected  and  en- 
hanced by  our  system  of  government. 


AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Green]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  air  pollution  control  pro- 
posal submitted  by  the  administration 
focuses  on  a  problem  of  grave  national 
concern.  Air  pollution  involves  every 
American.  It  plagues  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  north  and  south,  east  and  west. 
Polluted  air  does  not  respect  city  lines 
or  State  boundaries.  And  because  pol- 
luted air  is  free  to  roam  the  Nation  at 
will,  it  can  be  controlled  and  ultimately 
eliminated  only  by  a  concerted,  coop- 
erative effort  encompassing  every  level 
of  government — local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral— and  private  enterprise. 

One  important  Federal  agency,  the 
Post    OflBce    Department,    already    has 


joined  the  fight  against  air  pollution. 
Starting  last  July,  the  Department  re- 
quired all  gasoline-powered  vehicles  it 
purchased  to  include  pollution  control 
devices.  This  was  the  first  nationwide 
vehicle  air  pollution  control  program. 
This  effort  by  the  Post  OflBce  was  volun- 
tary and  it  reflects  great  credit  on  Post- 
master General  O'Brien  that  he  pushed 
ahead  vigorously  in  this  area  without 
waiting  to  be  prodded  by  mandatory 
regulations. 

I  urge  every  public  agency  and  private 
firm  which  operates  a  large  vehicle  fleet 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Post  Oflice  and 
take  quick  action  to  help  control  air 
pollution. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  Government 
must  take  the  lead  in  dealing  with  this 
problem  and  set  an  example  for  others 
to  follow.  The  Post  OfiBce  is  doing  just 
that.  The  Post  Office  operates  about 
56,000  Government-owned  vehicles 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  a  civilian 
vehicle  fleet  second  in  size  only  to  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Even  this  huge  fleet,  however,  is  only 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  number 
of  Gtovemment  and  business  vehicles 
which  ply  the  Nation's  roads  each  day. 
But  by  its  actions  the  Post  Office  has 
clearly  demonstrated  its  concern  about 
this  problem  and  its  determination  to  do 
all  it  can  to  help  solve  it.  The  concern  of 
the  President  and  the  administration 
about  the  air  we  breathe  is  evident  from 
the  proposal  placed  before  us. 

I  trust  the  House  will  show  a  similar 
sense  of  urgency  by  giving  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  prompt  and  careful 
consideration. 


MR.   WILLIAM   B.   CAMP,   OUR  NEW 
COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CURRENCY 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Texas,  and  indeed  of  our  Nation,  are 
proud  at  the  honor  accorded  a  distin- 
guished and  able  Texan,  Mr.  Bill  Camp. 
On  February  1,  1967,  my  friend  of  many 
years  was  sworn  in  as  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  a  vital  and  important  post 
bearing  on  our  banking  industry.  It  was 
an  honor  richly  deserved  by  an  able  and 
dedicated  public  servant,  and  those  of 
us  who  know  him  have  full  faith  and 
confldence  in  that  he  will  meet  his  every 
responsibility. 

Bill  Camp  was  born  in  Greenville,  Tex., 
November  25,  1913,  and  was  educated  at 
San  Jacinto  High  School  in  Houston, 
Tex.  Following  his  graduation  from 
Baylor  University  at  Waco,  he  joined  the 
Comptroller's  office  in  1937.  Through 
the  years  that  followed,  Bill  Camp  has 
been  given  increasingly  responsible  posts, 
a  marked  sign  of  his  capability  and  the 
confidence  with  which  he  was  held  by 
his  superiors.  He  served  as  Assistant 
National  Bank  Examiner,  National  Bank 
Examiner,  Assistant  Chief  National  Bank 


Examiner,  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  and  in  1963,  was  named  First 
Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

It  is  indeed  heartening,  I  know,  to  the 
banking  industry,  and  to  the  citizens  at 
large,  to  have  a  man  as  capable  and  as 
qualified  serving  in  such  an  important 
and  responsible  post.  To  Bill  and  his 
lovely  wife,  Eileen,  I  offer  my  sincere 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  from  the 
people  of  Houston  and  Texas  on  this 
great  honor.  We  are  all  proud  and 
happy  over  your  many  achievements, 
and  wish  you  the  best  of  success  in  the 
days  ahead. 


FIGHT  ON  CRIME 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  *  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  Patriot 
points  to  control  over  the  sale  of  firearms 
as  a  vital  ingredient  of  President  John- 
son's pledge  to  wage  all-out  war  on  crime. 

In  this  connection  the  newspaper 
stamps  its  approval  on  the  gun-control 
bill  introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

It  is  high  time  the  indiscriminate  sale 
of  deadly  weapons  was  stopped,  the 
Patriot  insists.  And  it  views  Senator 
Dodd's  proposal  as  a  sensible  way  of 
doing  it. 

In  March  of  1965,  I  introduced  this 
legislation  in  the  House  and  I  have  re- 
Introduced  my  bill  in  this  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

I  ask  that  this  editorial  from  the 
Harrisburg  newspaper  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

(From  the  Harrisbiirg  (Pa.)   Patriot, 
Jan.  19,  1967.] 

The  Fight  on  Cbime 

K  vital  ingredient  of  President  Johnson's 
pledge  to  wage  all-out  war  on  crime  is  his 
renewed  recommendation  for  "strict  control 
on  the  sale  of  firearms." 

The  bin  that  was  placed  In  the  Senate 
hopper  in  time  to  receive  the  S.l  label  was, 
appropriately,  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd's  gun- 
control  measure.  Hopefully,  the  blU  will 
receive  No.  1  priority  treatment. 

Although  blocked  in  the  last  Congress, 
Senator  Dodd's  proposal  has  picked  up  added 
support.  Bipartisan  co-sponsors  include 
Pennsylvania's  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
of  Ma£.sachu£sets,  Joseph  D.  Tydings  of 
Maryland,  Jacob  K.  Javlts  of  New  York, 
George  A.  Smathers  of  Florida,  and  Hiram 
L.  Fong  of  Hawaii.  The  bill  has  the  backing 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the 
National  Association  of  Citizen  Crime  Com- 
missions and  other  influential  organizations. 

It  is  opposed,  as  usual,  by  the  conglomer- 
ation of  interests  known  as  the  "gun  lobby," 
and  by  the  more  conservative  members  of 
both  houses  of  Congress.  Sen.  Roman  L. 
Hruska  of  Nebraska,  for  instance,  again  plans 
to  introduce  an  opposition  measure,  whlq^ 
only  would  place  limited  limits  on  the  sale 
of  mall-order  guns. 

Senator  EKxld's  bUl  will  go  much  further. 
In  effect,  it  would  halt  all  mall-order  sales 
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of  bfw Hgnna  to  Individuals,  regulate  the 
Interstate  sale  of  sporting  rifles  and  shotguns 
by  requiring  buyers  to  sign  affldavltB.  pro- 
hibit the  sale  ol  handgtins  to  persons  \inder 
31,  and  prohibit  the  sale  of  shotgtins  to 
thoee  under  18.  It  would  set  up  standards 
for  obtaining  a  federal  license  to  manufac- 
tiue  import  or  deal  in  firearms,  tuxd  would 
limit  lmp<urts  of  miUtary-surplus  firearms 
and  certain  foreign-made  weapons. 

It  would  not.  Senator  Dodd  emphasizes, 
"prohibit  or  prevent  legitimate  sportsmen 
from  pxirchaslng,  transporting  and  using 
sporting  weapons." 

As  things  now  stand,  it  is  possible  for 
anyone  to  buy  a  gun,  no  matter  what  his 
degree  of  responsibUlty.  by  simply  filling  out 
a  magazine  coupon  and  mailing  it  in  with 
the  necessary  fimds.  "It's  so  simple,"  Sena- 
tor Dodd  notes,  "children  can  do  it,  and 
they  do.  Or  madmen.  And  they  do  it.  Or 
hysterical  housewives.  And  they  do  it.  Or 
hardened  criminals.    And  they  do  it." 

It  Is  high  time  this  was  stopped.  Senator 
Dodd  "8  proposal  is  a  sensible  one  and  deserves 
passage. 

TWO  GOALS  FOR  NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pwmsylvanla  [Mr.  Clabk]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at, this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
marks of  President  Charles  E.  Walker 
are  very  timely  and  I  would  like  to  In- 
sert his  speech,  given  at  the  National 
Transportation  Institute,  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows : 

Two  Goals  won  Nauokal  Transpohtatioi*  : 
SmruuiTC  Pbivatk  Investmxnt  ako  En- 

COUBAGX  IMTXS-MOOAL   COORDINATION 

(Remarks  of  Charles  E.  Walker,  president 
Union  Barge  Line  Corp.,  Dravo  Corp.,  Na- 
tional Transportation  Institute,  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  Cblcago,  lU.,  February  1, 
l»e7) 

The  establishment  of  a  cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Transportation  provides  an  oc- 
casion to  take  a  new  look  at  one  of  the  na- 
tion's largest,  most  complex  and  moet  com- 
petitive industries.  At  least  for  the  present. 
It  la  an  industry  showing  healthy  prospects. 
Including  improvement  in  net  Income  and  a 
large  volume  of  new  investment  in  equipment 
and  facilities. 

This  year  is  a  favorable  time  to  encourage 
larger  private  Investment  to  meet  the  rapid- 
ly growing  transport  needs  of  the  economy 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  stimulate  Inter- 
modal  coordination  so  that  the  moat  efficient 
use  is  made  of  the  new  Investment. 

A  key  charaeteristtc  common  to  all 
branches  of  thei,industry  today  la  rapid 
gn>wth.  And  this  growth  seems  to  be  no 
temporary  upsurge.  As  the  economy  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  complexity  and  size,  more 
and  more  transport  service  is  needed  per 
capita.  In  1941,  for  example.  6,800  ton- 
mUes  of  service  was  required  annually  to 
supply  each  of  us  with  our  food,  fuel,  and 
other  neceesltiea.  In  1066,  it  took  60  per 
cent  more  service  to  satisfy  our  needs,  or 
SJWO  ton-miles  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  country.  If  trends  of  the  post 
five  years  contintie,  each  of  us  wlU  need 
10,600  ton-mUes  of  service  a  year  by  1970 
and  10,000  by  1980. 

IbqMdly  Increasing  demand  does  not  mean 
■Imply  the  accumulation  of  more  standard 
barges,  box  cars,  or  trucks.  Increasingly,  it 
means  the  development  of  specialized  equip- 


ment. In  our  business,  the  shipper  wants 
not  only  the  150,000  standard  hopper  barge, 
but  often  also  a  $760,000  barge  capable  of 
carrying  2,600  tons  of  chemicals  at  —28  "P. 
The  demand  Is  both  for  much  more  capac- 
ity and  more  capacity  ol  a  specialized  and 
expensive  kind. 

As  the  new  Department  of  Transportation 
surveys  the  field,  it  wlU  find  a  basically  sound 
system.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  complaints 
about  the  way  the  system  works.  Some  are 
Justified  and  some  are  not.  But  compared  to 
the  transport  system  of  any  other  coxmtry, 
the  U.S.  domestic  system  works  extremely 
weU.  Shippers  have  wide  choices  in  types 
and  grade  service.  An  expert  traffic  manager, 
putting  together  the  varied  offerings  of  the 
different  modes  of  transportation.  Is  today 
able  to  develop  more  efficient  systems  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  than  was  ever  the 
case  before.  A  large  part  of  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  efficiency  of  American  manufacturing 
can,  I  believe,  be  attributed  to  the  avallabU- 
Ity  and  skillful  employment  of  our  complex 
system  of  transportation. 

All  this  Is  accomplished  rmder  private 
ownership  of  transportation  capacity.  Vigor- 
ous expansion  and  technological  advance 
have  been  the  rule  In  recent  years  for  aU 
modes.  Punds  for  new  investment  have  been 
obtained  both  from  reinvested  earnings  and 
from  the  capital  markete  where  transporta- 
tion companies  must  compete  with  all  other 
segments  of  a  rapidly  growing  economy. 

The  Department  of  "rtansportatlon  comes 
Into  being  at  a  time  of  general  confidence  In 
the  future.  Today,  transportation  cannot 
qualify  as  a  sick  Industry,  nor  one  that  Is 
f  aUing  to  provide  a  high  quality  of  service  to 
the  public. 

Each  mode  of  transportation  has  worked 
out  its  particular  place  in  the  system. 
Domestic  water  transportation  Is  one  result 
of  a  multl-piupoee  water  resource  develop- 
ment program  having  a  variety  of  public  In- 
terest objectives.  The  role  of  the  water  car- 
riers Is  to  translate  a  major  national  resource 
Into  an  Important  natloaal  economic  asset  by 
producing  the  lowest  cost  transportation 
available  to  the  public.  It  Is  their  respon- 
sibility to  make  effective  use  of  the  physical 
fact  that  a  ton  of  freight  on  board  a  vessel 
requires  the  least  effort  to  move  of  any  form 
of  transportation,  as  anyone  can  deduce  who 
has  watched  a  small  boy  push  a  heavy  speed- 
boat away  from  a  dock. 

For  commodities  adapted  to  water  trans- 
port, barge  lines  can  carry  goods  thousands 
of  miles  for  a  price  that  would  pay  for  only 
a  fraction  of  that  distance  by  the  cheapest 
land  means.  All  available  evidence  shows 
that  water  transportation,  where  It  Is  effec- 
tive, greatly  stimulates  intensive  industrial 
development.  This  means  increased  demands 
for  service  on  the  part  ©f  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation, particularly  railroads,  an  across- 
the-board  benefit  of  development  of  an  essen- 
tial natural  resource. 

Technological  advance  has  dramatically 
Improved  efflciency  of  Inland  water  trans- 
portation. A  single  movement  on  the  river 
15  years  ago  had  the  approximate  capacity 
of  one  Liberty  ship  or  10,000  tons.  Today, 
a  boat  may  push  the  equivalent  of  tour 
Liberty  ship  loads  or  40,000  tons.  Further 
advances  are  expected.  As  depth  of  river 
channels  are  Improved  from  nine  to  twelve 
feet,  a  corresponding  Increase  In  capacity 
will  take  place.  Opportunities  for  further 
expansion  will  continue  to  open  up  as  a 
result  of  the  long  term  national  program 
for  Increasing  the  water  supply  for  all  pur- 
poses. In  1900,  the  nation  consumed  only 
40  billion  gallons  of  water  a  day  compared 
to  over  370  billion  today.  By  1980,  the 
government  estimates  that  nearly  600  bil- 
lion gallons  will  be  needed  dally.  In  many 
cases,  an  Important  by-product  of  water 
resource   development   Is   navigation. 

Growth  trends  in  teansport  demand  may 
now  be  developing  a  new  situation.     With 


rapid  expansion  and  technological  improve- 
ment having  priority,  emphasis  on  ability 
to  Invest  in  new  capacity  becomes  all-im- 
portant. No  amount  of  regulation  or  gov- 
ernment re-arrangement  of  existing  capacity 
win  make  up  for  failure  of  private  capital 
to  enter  the  transport  field  In  adequate 
volume. 

As  the  needs  Increase  for  even  larger 
amovmts  of  capital  to  finance  Improved  and 
often  highly  specialized  equipment.  It  Is 
appropriate  to  explore  new  ways  In  which 
the  different  modes  may  work  together  el- 
flclently.  The  rapidly  Increasing  demands 
of  the  economy  suggest  that  new  attention 
be  paid  to  achieving  inter-modal  coordina- 
tion. Water-rail  coordination,  particularly, 
makes  sense  for  many  long  distance  freight 
movements.  With  the  use  of  new  technology, 
water-rail  combinations  in  many  markets 
could  significantly  reduce  many  all-rail  rates, 
and  Increase  the  productivity  of  expensive 
freight  cars.  The  new  department  may  be 
able  to  help  break  down  long  standing  re- 
sistance to  such  cooperative  arrangements. 

Some  have  argued  that  coordination  can 
only  be  successfully  brought  about  through 
single  ownership  of  difference  means  of 
transportation.  The  risk  of  such  common 
ownership,  however.  Is  the  destruction  of 
healthy  competition.  Since  the  economic 
advantages  cited  for  common  ownership  can 
be  obtained  through  coordination  of  services 
without  risk  to  the  competitive  process.  It 
seems  sensible  to  favor  the  coordination  ap- 
proach. 

One  of  the  outstanding  advantages  of  such 
coordination  Is  that  It  permits  more  ef- 
fective utilization  of  existing  equipment, 
and  facilities,  rail  and  water,  and  thus  both 
reduces  requirements  for  new  capital  and 
makes  the  investment  of  such  capital  more 
attractive. 

The  willingness  of  transportation  com- 
panies to  Invest  In  new  and  Improved  ca- 
pacity Is  a  demonstration  of  general  con- 
fidence In  the  future  and  a  deep  recognition 
that  prlvat**  Investment  for  profit  Is  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  transportation  system 
in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  aU  of  us 
In  TAA  as  well  as  our  government  repre- 
sentatives, should  bend  every  effort  to  main- 
tain this  climate  of  confidence.  At  the 
same  time,  coordination  of  service  should  he 
encouraged  so  that  new  investment  finds  Its 
way  Into  the  most  economically  productive 
channels  and  thus  strengthen  the  entire 
transport  system  on  which  the  nation's 
economy  depends. 


A  NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  has  taken  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  growing  problem  of  es- 
thetic blight  and  eyesore  in  this  Nation. 
Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson,  during  the  89th 
Congress,  successfully  spearheaded  the 
drive  to  move  the  Nation  to  action.  The 
Congress  responded  with  legislation  to 
promote  the  beautiflcation  of  America. 

Yet  all  the  good  which  may  be  accom- 
plished through  the  efforts  of  the  public 
and  private  sector  in  this  beautiflcation 
endeavor  will  have  no  impact  nor  little 
meaning  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  are  blind  or  suffer  serious 
defects  and  eye  disease. 
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We  vrm  spend  millions  of  dollars  this 
MT  in  America  to  fight  despollage  of 
iir  natural  beauty.  We  will  spend  a  bil- 
Uon  dollars  or  more  in  care  for  the  blind. 
But  we  will  spend  less  than  $10  million 
for  research  In  diseases  of  the  eye. 

These  are  sobering  figures  considering 
that  about  half  our  population,  some  90 
million  Americans,  have  some  degree  of 
eye  trouble;  about  75  million  Americans 
must  wear  glasses  full  or  part  time;  more 
than  80  percent  of  all  loss  of  vision  suf- 
ftred  by  persons  In  this  Nation  results 
from  diseases  whose  causes  are  unknown. 

This  Nation  will  spend  nearly  $20  bll- 
Bon  this  year  in  scientific  research  and 
development,  yet  public  and  private 
«)endlng  for  research  in  eye  disease  and 
dteorder  will  total  no  more  than  an  ex- 
pected $10  million. 

Tliere  is  obviously  a  national  health 
need  here  that  has  not  been  met. 

To  meet  that  need  I  am  today  offer- 
ing legislation  to  create  a  National  Eye 
Institute  which  would  function  under 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Since  the  founding  of  this  Republic 
our  advances  in  health  knowledge  and 
technology  have  enabled  us  to  almost 
double  life  expectancy. 

Yet  we  have  done  little  if  anything,  by 
cwnparison,  to  alleviate  the  danger  of 
Impairment  to  loss  of  vision  through  dis- 
ease. Enactment  of  this  bill  would  open 
the  door  to  a  national  effort  in  preventive 
medicine  which  has  been  too  long  not 
only  closed  but  unapproached. 


NEW  DIMENSIONS  IN  CIVTL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Temessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
sert into  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  recent  remarks  by  Mrs.  Martha 
Ragland,  president  of  the  Tennessee 
Council  on  Human  Relations. 

Mrs.  Ragland  has  for  many  years  been 
Involved  in  the  quest  of  equality  for  all 
citizens.  Her  contributions  to  her  com- 
munity, her  State,  and  her  Nation  are 
outstanding  in  number  and  of  unbound- 
less  value. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  you  and  all  my 
esteemed  colleagues  read  Mrs.  Ragland's 
speech  entitled  "New  Dimensions  in 
Civil  Rights."  As  Congress  continues 
to  pursue  the  goal  of  human  dignity  and 
the  rights  of  all  in  a  truer  democracy, 
Mrs.  Ragland's  remarks  will  be  most  con- 
trlbutable. 

The  remarks  follow : 

New  Dimensioks  in  Civn.  Rights 
(By  Martha  Ragland,   president,  Tennessee 

Council  on  Human  Relations,  ninth  annual 

meeting,    Nashville,    Term.,    January    28, 

1967) 

Welcome  to  this  ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Tennessee  Council  on  Human  Relations. 
These  <i.Tin^in.i  meetings  provide  us  with  the 
opport\mlty  and  the  responsibility  for  taking 

BUKk. 


I  want  to  talk  about  the  situation  as  I  see 
it  and  some  of  the  things  I  think  we  might 
do  to  further  the  cause  of  an  open  society. 
These  are  not  presented  as  the  views  of  the 
Tennessee  Council  on  Human  Relations.  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  the  views  of  Its 
members  vary  widely,  not  in  basic  commit- 
ment, but  in  emphasis  and  method. 

1966  was  a  rough  year  for  civil  rights  and 
human  relations,  characterized  by  rising  ten- 
sions and  urban  riots  across  the  country — 
and  a  hardening  of  attitude  among  both 
blacks  and  whites. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  Tennessee.  We 
have  the  tensions,  but  so  far  we  have  escaped 
the  riots.  We  like  to  think  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Tennessee  CouncU  on  Human  Rela- 
tions have  contributed  to  our  good  fortune 
in  this  regard. 

There  Is  a  certain  ironical  and  depressing 
element  in  the  fact  that  this  rough  weather 
for  civU  rights,  for  an  open  society,  comes 
Just  as  we  are  learning  that  most  of  our 
previous  goals  were  very  simplistic.  The 
problem  is  far  more  complex  than  we 
thought.  For  example,  a  few  years  ago  most 
of  us  thought  that  once  we  established  school 
Integration,  voting  rights,  and  access  to  pub- 
lic accommodations  that  the  dvll  rights 
fight  would  be  over.  Now  those  goals,  though 
nowhere  near  realized,  clearly  are  only  near 
milestones. 

The  more  we  get  into  the  problem  the 
larger  it  gets.  This  Is  not  because  people  are 
agitating  It  Into  larger  proportions,  but  be- 
cause more  people  are  looking  at  It  and  see- 
ing the  proportions  and  ramifications  that 
have  been  there  all  the  time. 

Here  is  an  obvious  example  of  what  I  mean. 
Restaurants,  formerly  closed  to  Negroes,  are 
now  open.  But  very  few  Negroes  can  afford 
to  eat  In  them.  This  Is  because  of  the  high 
rate  of  unemployment  among  Negroes,  and 
because  most  of  those  who  are  employed  are 
In  low-paying  Jobs.  More  and  better  employ- 
ment for  Negroes,  then,  was  quickly  seen  as  a 
a  new  dimension  in  civil  rights.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  for  Negroes  Is  twice  as  high 
as  for  whites  and  for  teen-age  Negroes  it  is 
four  times  as  high. 

So  considerable  effort  Is  going  into  trying 
to  open  up  higher-paying  Jobs  for  Negroes, 
and  to  open  up  employment  in  fields  former- 
ly closed  to  them.  But  this  effort  soon  re- 
vealed that  Negroes  widely  lack  the  basic 
skUls  needed  to  get  and  hold  Jobs  and  to  be 
promoted.  By  basic  skills  I  mean  at  the 
minimum  the  abUlty  to  read  and  to  com- 
municate. But  also  progressively,  elementary 
math  and  writing,  not  to  mention  more  so- 
phisticated skills. 

Many  of  the  programs  In  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty are  designed  to  attack  this  need,  the 
Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
the  many  training  and  re-training  programs. 
These  are  valuable  and  need  our  support. 
Actually  we  are  far  behind  other  industrial 
coimtries  in  our  training  and  re-tralnlng 
programs.  But  essentially,  and  particularly 
those  aimed  at  the  youthful  dropouts,  they 
are  efforts  to  salvage  the  failures  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system. 

A  far  more  fundamental  need  than  these 
salvage  programs  is  a  massive  Improvement 
of  our  public  school  system.  And  while  none 
of  the  schools  are  good  enough,  Negro  schools 
are  far  inferior  to  white  schools.  This  is  true 
at  every  level,  elementary,  high  school  and 
college.  This  blot  on  our  society  comes  to 
light  over  and  over  from  many  different 
quarters:  from  Selective  Service,  from  Job 
placement  examinations,  from  newly  Inte- 
grated schools  where  Negro  children  are 
regularly  found  to  be  two  to  three  grades 
behind  white  children  of  the  same  age.  So 
good  schools,  quality  education  for  all,  be- 
came a  new  dimension  in  civil  rights.  Some 
people  are  saying  we  should  shift  the  em- 
phasis from  integration  to  quality  education. 
As  the  1967  Tennessee  legislature  meets,  I 
hope  there  will  be  strong  citizen  support  for 


significant     improvement     in     our     public 
schools.  ^ 

But  there  are  many  who  feel  that  by  the 
time  chUdren  start  to  school  it  is  too  lat« 
to  overcome  the  blight  caused  by  the  depri- 
vation of  their  environment.  It  was  this 
thinking  that  led  to  Project  Head  Start.  It 
has  been  the  moet  imaginative  and  the  most 
successful  of  the  War  on  Poverty  programs. 
But  reports  are  cimiulatlng  that  the  almost 
miraculous  progress  of  Head  Start  chUdren 
is  being  lost  as  they  move  into  overcrowded 
classrooms  with  stereotyped  teaching.  There 
Is  a  growing  awareness  that  the  Head  Start 
idea,  with  its  emphasis  on  child  development, 
WlU  have  to  be  carried  forward  Into  the 
early  grades  of  our  public  schools. 

But  experience  Is  also  beginning  to  show 
that  no  matter  how  good  the  schools  are, 
or  how  early  the  children  start  in  them, 
those  who  Uve  in  slums  and  ghettos,  in  the 
all-pervading,  enervating  culture  of  poverty 
simply  win  not  have  the  motivation,  the 
energy  and  health  to  take  advantage  of  the 
schools,  however  good  they  might  be. 

So  that  brings  vis  to  another  new  dimen- 
sion: housing  and  slums.    And  this  Is  the 
toughest  of  aU.    It  la  the  hardest  to  do  any- 
thing about  and  probably   the  moet  basic. 
Where  people  live  determines  the  quality  of 
their  lives  as  no  other  single  factor  does. 
The  federal  government  has  been  concerned 
with   this   general   problem   for   more   than 
thirty  years  and  has  spent  a  lot  of  money 
on  public  housing,  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal.     But   something   has  been   wrong 
with  their  approach.    The  cities  look  better, 
but  the  poorest  people  to  a  very  large  extent 
are  worse  off  than  they  were  before.    The  bad 
res\ilts  for  the  poor  people  have  taken  two 
forms.     In  many  \irban  renewal  programs 
there  is  a  pattern  of  demolishing  slum  houses 
and  businesses,  forcing  out  the  poor  who  Uve 
and  work  there.    Then  they  build  expensive 
apartment  houses,  hotels  and  office  buUd- 
ings — where  the  poor  cannot  afford  to  Uve 
or  open  a  business.    The  appearance  of  the 
city  Is  greatly  Improved.   The  tax  base  Is  im- 
proved.   The  Chamber  of  Commerce  gets  out 
a  brochure  about  It,  and  visitors  are  taken  to 
see  the  "progress."    But  not  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  what  became  of  the  dis- 
placed poor.    And  what  did  become  of  them, 
often,  is  what  they  moved  on  into  already 
overcrowded  slums  and  went  on  relief. 

The  other  approach  that  has  been  a  na- 
tional faUure,  but  Is  still' being  practiced.  Is 
to  buUd  large  complexes  of  barrack-type  pub- 
lic housing  that  Intensifies  the  concentration, 
and  the  problems,  of  the  poor.  But  this  need 
not  be.  A  concerned  community,  for  exam- 
ple, could  Insist  that  decent  housing  be  avail- 
able for  all  before  the  bulldozers  demolish 
their  homes,  whether  for  a  highway,  urban 
renewal  or  what.  And  public  housing  can  be 
scattered,  not  concentrated  in  central  city 
ghettos. 

New  federal  legislation  recognizes  theae 
inequities  and  seeks  to  correct  them  in  cur- 
rent projects.  The  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966,  the  City  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1966  both  have  built-in  provisions 
seeking  to  avoid  past  mistakes.  But  they 
wlU  need  the  cooperation  and  the  prodding 
of  citizens  groups  if  past  lU-starred  practices 
are  not  repeated. 

I  might  say  here  that  In  a  good  many 
places  community  organization  of  the  poor 
Is  a  new  dimension  In  clvU  rights.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  effort  Is  to  see  that  the  values  of 
our  society  apply  to  them  too,  and  that  they 
have  a  part  In  solving  their  own  problems. 
In  a  democracy  which  claims  as  a  standard 
equaUty  of  opportunity,  this  would  seem  to 
be  a  legitimate  aim.  But  it  has  almost 
scared  some  city  officials  to  death.  The  last 
thing  they  want  is  for  a  disadvantaged  group 
to  get  organized.  (There  have  been  bright 
excei>tions  to  this.) 

The  fearful  mayors  feel  about  this  Just  like 
the  Roman  emperors  did  about  the  Chris- 
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tlaas.  As  you  know,  the  Christiana  Initially 
were  a  poor  and  dissident  group.  But  to  In- 
troduce a  cheerlul  note  here  I  should  point 
out  that  mayors  don't  feed  present  day  dis- 
sidents to  the  lions.  They  Just  Intimidate 
and  discredit  them.  After  all  we  are 
civilized  I 

But  this  Involvement  of  the  poor  is  sup- 
posedly built  Into  the  community  action 
programs.  The  law  states  that  the  residents 
of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  to 
be  served  must  be  involved  in  the  planning, 
policy-making  and  operation  of  the  program. 
In  many  parts  of  Tennessee  the  Tennessee 
Council  on  Human  Relations  has  helped  to 
Implement  this  novel  provision.  And  in 
many  counties  the  community  action  pro- 
gram has  been  the  instrument  for  bringing 
together  diverse  groups  that  have  never  be- 
fore worked  on  a  common  cause. 

The  best  statement  for  such  Involvement 
of  the  poor  was  made  by  Eric  Hoffer:  "Our 
healing  gift  to  the  weak,"  he  said,  "is  the 
capacity  f<»  self  help.  We  must  learn  how 
to  Impart  to  them  the  technical,  social  and 
political  skills  which  would  enable  them  to 
get  bread,  human  dignity,  freedom  and 
strength  by  their  own  efforts." 

1  have  aald  that  making  our  urban  environ- 
ment decent  Is  going  to  be  one  of  our  tough- 
est problems.  It  Is  also  one  of  our  most  im- 
perative. A  year  ago  there  was  some  evi- 
dence that  a  genuine  effort  was  going  to  be 
made  to  attack  the  problem  of  \irban  slums 
and  to  start  on  this  problem  of  rebuilding 
and  remaking  the  environment  of  our  cities. 
But  as  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  escalated  and 
as  concern  for  the  disadvantaged  has  cooled, 
these  plans  have  thinned  out  as  have  other 
programs  for  the  so-called  Great  Society.  I 
have  stressed  urban  problems  because  of  the 
crisis  situation  now  existing  In  our  cities. 
But  I  am  concerned  with  the  many  acute 
rural  problems  and  know  that  meeting  them 
will  help  enormously  to  solve  the  crisis  In  the 
cities.  For  It  Is  the  economic  and  social  pov- 
erty In  much  of  rural  America,  with  Its  ac- 
companying hopelessness  about  the  future, 
that  has  caused  the  mass  migration  to  the 
cities  and  compounded  the  urban  problem. 
I  have  pointed  out  the  chief  new  areas 
Into  which  the  clvU  rights  movement  has 
turned  Its  attention:  Jobs,  education,  hous- 
ing and  slums.  I  have  tried  to  show  how 
this  wider  concern  developed  logically,  one 
problem  leading  to  another. 

Now  I  want  to  mention  some  other  facets. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  35  million  poor 
in  America  are  outside  the  Job  market. 
These  are  the  old  and  the  young  children, 
and  their  mothers  In  fatherless  homes,  and 
the  disabled.  This  very  large  aggregate 
group  Is  kept  alive  by  Inadequate  welfare 
grants  and  stingy  social  security.  Neither 
training  or  retraining  programs  nor  lower 
unemployment  rates  have  any  bearing  at 
all  on  the  deprivation  of  these  impoverished 
people.  What  they  need  Is  a  more  adequate 
Income,  one  commensvirate  with  their  needs, 
plus  a  more  congenial  environment  and  com- 
munity services  of  a  wide  variety  from  legal 
help  to  social  and  health  services  to  recrea- 
tion. 

I  have  no  patience  with  people  who  lament 
about  three  generations  on  relief  yet  at  the 
same  time  condone  a  grudging,  stingy  wel- 
fare program  that  guarantees  that  Its  recip- 
ients Will  not  graduate  from  Its  rolls.  We 
extol  self-relUnce  and  Initiative,  yet  after 
doling  out  inadequate  grants  we  sharply 
limit  the  welfare  recipient  or  the  socUl 
security  pensioner  from  augmenting  bis  In- 
come from  his  own  initiative.  The  total  of 
anything  they  earn  is  subtracted  from  their 
pittance.  Thus  the  very  poor  are  In  a  100 
percent  tax  bracket. 

Our  atUtude  seems  to  be  "by  golly  you  are 
poor  and  you  had  better  stay  poor."  Of 
course  this  doesn't  in  the  least  prevent  us 
from  lamenting  at  the  same  time  about  how 
lazy  they  are!  You  know  the  people  who 
most  need  to  become  "Involved"  are  the  self- 


righteous  "good"  people.  Their  myths  and 
cliches  that  rationalize  their  hardness  might 
be  tempered  with  a  closer  association  with 
the  problems  of  the  poot. 

This  government-sustained  poverty  has 
been  coming  Into  focut,  and  It  Is  becoming 
clear  that  we  must  raise,  not  Just  a  little, 
but  to  a  decent  minimum  our  welfare  and 
public  assistance  grantB  and  social  security. 
The  request  of  the  Piesldent  on  this  this 
week  is  a  move  In  th«  right  direction,  but 
totally  Inadequate.  If  all  of  his  proposed 
raises  in  social  security  and  welfare  were 
passed  by  Congress  the  recipients  would  still 
be  living  In  poverty.  Yet,  unless  these  re- 
quests have  strong  cltteen  support  Congress 
will  probably  do  less  than  the  President  has 
asked.  The  most  Imperative  need  of  all  Is 
an  Increase  in  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  and  elimination  of  the  celling  on 
grants.  Our  1967  legislature  can  do  some- 
thing about  this — and  Irtll,  if  there  is  enough 
public  support  for  It. 

One  myth  I  should  mention  here  Is  the 
old    canard    that    to    underglrd    a    decent 
standard    of    living    for    all   will    cause    the 
country  to  go  broke — that  such  an  effort  will 
impoverish  the  rest  of  us.    On  the  contrary. 
If  the  35  million  Americans  now  living  In 
poverty   could   be   brought   Into   the   main- 
stream  of   our   society   we   would   be   a   far 
more  prosperous  country  than  we  are  today. 
There  Is  another  facet  of  poverty  that  I 
want  to  talk  about.    Many  people  who  live 
in  poverty   are  employed   and   always   have 
been,  but  they  are  paid  sub-standard  wages. 
There  are  millions  in  this  category.     And  a 
very   large  percent   ape   Negroes — domestics, 
farm  laborers.    They,  In  effect,  are  subsidiz- 
ing more  affluent  members  of  our  society. 
The  most  effective  way  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem would  be  to  establish  a  minimum  wage 
law.     That  would  be  more  significant  than 
the  expenditure  of  mUllons  of  dollars  under 
other   programs.     Not   only   would   It   help 
more  to  roll  back  poverty  but  It  would  bring 
more  dignity  and  self-respect.     A  minimum 
wage  bin  barely  missed  of  passage  in  the  last 
Tennessee  legislature.    With  some  concerted 
help  it  might  pass  this  time.    To  really  at- 
tack    poverty    a    minimum    wage     law    Is 
necessary 

Unemployment  Insurance  Is  an  Important 
program  in  building  a  stable  society.  It  gives 
the  worker  some  Income  when  he  is  out 
of  work  and,  by  maintaining  purchasing 
power,  stabilizes  the  economy.  But  unem- 
ployment Insurance  In  Tennessee  has  few 
friends  and  supporters.  Year  after  year  pub- 
lic apathy  and  employer  lobbying  have  to- 
gether eroded  this  program  to  where  It  Is 
nothing  but  a  shadow  of  Its  former  useful- 
ness. This  legislature  Is  very  likely  to  fur- 
ther emasculate  unemployment  Insurance 
unless  the  program  can  discover  some 
constituents. 

For  some  reason  people  are  much  more 
Interested  In  crash  programs  to  correct  ob- 
vious needs  than  they  are  In  buUdlng  sound 
Institutions  that  would  prevent  the  needs 
from  developing.  And  vmemployment  In- 
surance has  suffered  from  this  predilection. 
Other  programs  I  have  mentioned  suffer 
from  the  same  attitude.  Thus  people  are 
more  Interested  In  retaining  drop-outs  than 
In  bxiildlng  school  systems  so  jood  that  they 
would  have  their  own  holding  power,  more 
interested  In  Big  Brothers  baskets  to  the 
poor  than  In  raising  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  more  Interested  In  band- 
aids  than  In  basic  therapy. 

If  I  seem  to  have  gotten  off  the  subject 
of  civil  rights  It  Is  only  because  I  quit  point- 
ing out  that  each  of  these  problems  Is  a 
part  of  the  new  dimensions  In  civil  rights. 
For  what  we  have  learned  in  the  last  few 
years  is  that  civil  rights  and  human  rights 
and  American  rigbiB  are  the  same  thing. 
And  to  work  narrowly  for  civil  rights  under 
our  old  concept  of  It  would  be  to  deny  this 
larger  understanding.    We  need  to  continue 


to  work  In  the  traditional  areas:  voting 
rights,  equal  Justice,  access  to  public  ac- 
commodatlons,  and  desegregation  of  schools. 
We  can't  neglect  these  areas.  But  we  mu»t 
at  the  same  time  move  out  with  more  force 
to  make  the  good  things  of  our  society  ac- 
cesslble  to  all  Americans. 

So  far  we  have  done  no  more  than  make 
a  timid  beginning,  and  It  has  not  had  much 
effect  on  the  lives  and  hopes  of  the  35  mil. 
lion  Americans  who  live  In  poverty.  And 
because  a  large  percent  of  these  are  Negroes 
this  makes  the  whole  area  of  social  and 
economic  reform  a  civil  rights  front. 

But  Negroes  are  restless.  After  100  yean 
of  Injustice  their  restlessness  doesn't  seem 
unreasonable  to  me.  But  their  restlessness 
and  the  increasing  danger  of  demonstrations 
and  riots  should  not  be  the  determining 
factor.  The  determining  factor  should  be 
our  basic  commitment  to  Justice.  This  un- 
rest Is  a  part  of  the  revolutionary  age  we 
live  In.  Not  Just  one,  but  several  revolu- 
tions are  sweeping  the  earth — ^the  colonial 
revolution,  the  revolution  of  race,  and  the 
revolution  of  rising  expectations.  And  we 
started  this  revolutionary  era  with  our  own 
American  Revolution.  It  was  not  Just  a  re- 
volt  against  England.  It  was  a  revolt 
against  the  whole  Idea  of  an  elite  who 
would  run  things  by  and  for  themselves. 

It  Is  a  dark  Irony  that  now  we  so  often 
seem  to  be  cowering  In  neurotic  fear  before 
the  forces  to  which  we  gave  original  Impetus. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  we  did  this,  consciously 
and  deliberately,  and  spelled  it  out  for  all 
the  world.  Is  what  made  our  country  dif- 
ferent— what  made  ub  a  world  force  from 
the  beginning. 

The  words  of  Jefferson  have  sparked  nearly 
200  years  of  revolutionary  momentum.  And 
from  time  to  time  throughout  our  history  we 
have  reasserted  In  various  ways  our  national 
commitment  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal.  And  that  Is  what 
we  need  to  do  now.  The  question  Is  are  we 
going  to  square  our  traditional  American 
high  profession  (that  stretches  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  rhetoric 
of  the  Great  Society) — are  we  going  to  square 
our  big  talk  with  reality  and  make  this  truly 
a  country  where  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal  and  where  all  can  share  In  the  bounty 
of  our  society.  I  think  we  have  talked  our- 
selves out  on  a  limb  and  are  going  to  have  to 
put  up  or  shut  up.  A  world,  largely  colored, 
and  torn  by  revolution  bears  In  on  us. 

But  of  course  If  we  act  fast  enough  we  can 
stUl  say  that  we  are  Just  fulfilling  the 
promise  Implicit  in  the  American  Dream  and 
in  our  Christlan-Judeo  heritage. 

The  clvU  rights  front  has  expanded  to 
Include  the  full  range  of  our  national  needs; 
good  schools  and  good  housing  for  all,  a 
decent  urban  environment,  full  employment 
with  adequate  pay  for  all  who  can  work, 
adequate  support  for  those  who  cannot  work 
(for  children,  for  the  old  and  the  sick  and 
the  disabled). 

AH  of  this  in  the  context  of  a  broadening 
participation  of  all  the  people  in  the  political 
and  economic  process.  If  we  can  move  along 
this  route  we  will  grow  and  prosper.  We  will 
fulfill  the  early  promise  of  this  Republic  and 
be  a  force  for  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
world. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done  to  square  our 
country  with  its  history  and  Its  promise.  U 
by  some  miracle  we  suddenly  developed  » 
national  determination  to  use  our  resources 
and  our  know-how  to  bring  all  our  cltizenj 
Into  full  participation  and  full  sharing  It 
would  be  a  gigantic  task,  though  surely  « 
zestf  ul  one.  But  we  don't  have  such  a  mira- 
cle. We  have,  In  fact,  strong,  well-org-inized 
and  well-financed  forces  In  our  society  that 
are  working  nigtit  and  day  against  everything 
I  have  been  talking  about.  And  in  addition 
they  systematically  set  out  to  discredit  and 
harrass  any  organization,  institution,  or  In- 
dividual that  works  to  bring  all  segments  oi 
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our  people  Into  full  participation  In  our  so- 
ciety— to  help  In  running  It  and  to  share  In 
Its  benefits. 

There  Is  no  need  to  Identify  these  forces  to 
you.  They  are  generally  spoken  of  these 
days  as  the  Par  Right.  There  are  thousands 
of  organizations  In  this  category.  Many  are 
operating  in  Tennessee.  Some  are  more  ac- 
tive in  one  area  and  some  In  another.  But 
no  geographical  area  and  no  group  working 
for  a  more  dynamic  and  inclusive  democracy 
escapes  their  attention.  Whatever  reasons 
they  give  for  their  existence  their  Impact  is 
to  stop  progress,  economic,  social  and  politi- 
cal. They  discredit  individuals  and  organi- 
zations who  are  genuinely  trying  to  cope 
with  the  monumental  problems  of  this  age. 
They  discredit  them  and  Impair  their  useful- 
ness. For  20  years  their  most  successful  tool 
has  been  to  label  as  "communistic"  any  per- 
son, organization,  or  Institution  working  for 
progressive  measures.  The  PTA,  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  come  readily  to  mind  as  organiza- 
tions that  have  come  under  sustained  fire 
from  these  people.  And  all  organizations 
that  work  for  civil  rights  and  all  that  work 
for  peace  have  been  democratically  Included 
In  their  attack.  This  element  In  our  society 
Is  stronger  now  than  It  has  ever  been.  Can 
this  challenge  be  met?  At  this  point  I  am 
Inclined  to  doubt  It. 

Yet  here  we  stand,  the  chained  giant,  the 
richest  country  in  the  world  faltering  in  Its 
long  overdue  efforts  to  equalize  opportunity. 
And  as  we  falter  the  lustre  surrounding  our 
country  since  Its  founding  Is  fast  eroding. 
Because  In  the  end  what  we  do  about  race 
and  poverty  will  determine  our  role  in  the 
world — or  whether  we  even  will  have  a  role. 

The  Tennessee  Council  on  Human  Rela- 
tions, its  board.  Its  members.  Its  local  units, 
we  committed  to  doing  what  we  can  toward 
realizing  the  goal  of  an  open  society.  I 
thank  you. 

HEIJ*ING  INDIA 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  glad  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  and  want  to  compli- 
ment him  upon  introducing  the  resolu- 
tion supporting  what  is  becoming  known 
as  the  battle  of  India.  This  resolution 
supports  helping  India  with  food  and 
population  problems  but  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  India  takes  definite  steps  to 
try  to  help  solve  its  own  problems.  In 
the  final  analysis  only  India  can  prevent 
the  defeat  of  any  self-help  program. 
The  President  has  seen  fit  to  Itemize  the 
steps  India  has  taken  to  help  solve  these 
food  and  population  problems  and  they 
are  in  accordance  with  the  guidelines 
Congress  set  forth  in  last  year's  food-for- 
freedom  legislation.  The  President  last 
year  requested  a  new  food  aid  philosophy 
which  emphasized  self-help  by  food-re- 
ceiving nations  and  Congress  carried  the 
idea  further  by  itemizing  in  the  legisla- 
tion exactly  what  that  self-help  might 
consist  of.  This  resolution  supports  the 
implementation  of  this  concept. 

Although  I  come  from  an  area  which 
sells  a  tremendous  tonnage  of  food  prod- 
ucts overseas,  and  although  we  want  to 
increase  our  cash  sales  and  are  glad  to 


have  people  in  other  countries  depend 
upon  us  for  the  supply  of  food  that  they 
can  pay  for,  we  also  recognize  that  giving 
food  away  cannot  be  a  permanent  pro- 
gram. This  means  that  it  is  in  our  in- 
terest to  combine  an  increase  in  trade 
which  enables  other  countries  to  pay  cash 
for  more  food  with  a  program  of  helping 
food  deficit  nations  like  India  find  a  way 
to  reduce  the  deficit  In  food  supply  to 
an  amount  that  they  can  pay  for  through 
trade. 

We  should  do  everything  we  can  to  see 
that  the  momentum  behind  this  self- 
help  program  does  not  decrease  in  the 
critical  months  ahead  and  I  am  glad  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage]  in  pursuing  this  objective. 


DETROIT'S  MOM  AND  TOTS 
NEIGHBORHOOD  CENTER 

Mr.  BRINIOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  story  of  an  Interesting  and 
apparently  effective  antipoverty  proj- 
ect appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
of  December  8,  1966.  The  article  by  staff 
writer  Colleen  O'Brien  was  headlined 
"Nancy's  Neighbors  Dare  To  Help  Them- 
selves." 

The  subject  of  the  article  is  the  Mom 
and  Tots  Neighborhood  Center,  an  anti- 
poverty  storefront  outpost  in  Detroit. 
The  writer  explains  that  in  professional 
circles,  the  center  is  known  as  the  Ma- 
ternity Satellite  Project  of  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association.  Its  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  health  services  to  low- 
income  residents  of  the  area. 

Ml".  Speaker,  the  founder  and  moving 
force  behind  the  Mom  and  Tots  Center 
is  a  young  woman  by  the  name  of  Nancy 
Mllio,  a  registered  nurse.  I  commend 
the  Free  Press  article  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Nancy's    Neighbors    Dare   To    Help    Them- 
selves 

(By  Colleen  O^rien) 

A  lot  of  red  tape  Is  being  cut  at  9226 
Kercheval — the  red  tape  between  low-Income 
families  and  the  health  care  tbey  can't 
afford. 

The  sign  over  the  door  of  the  store-front 
and  second  floor  apartment  says  Mom  and 
Tots  Neighborhood  Center.  In  professional 
circles  it  Is  known  as  the  Maternity  Satellite 
Project  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Inside  there  are  a  half  a  dozen  programs 
going  on,  all  geared  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  the  community.  But  this  Is  a  health 
center  with  a  twist.  A  separate  project  from 
any  established  health  agency.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  a  grant  from  the  jjoverty  program. 

The  program — a  day-care  service  for  chil- 
dren from  low  Income  families;  clubs  for 
pre-teen  boys  and  girls  and  teen-age  girls; 
pre-natal  health  for  low-Income  pregnant 
women;  a  birth  control  Information  cUnlc; 
and  a  clearing  house  for  all  kinds  of  medical 
needs — was  set  up  to  meet  the  specific  prob- 
lems of  the  community  and  designed  In  large 
part  by  persons  In  the  conununlty. 


"I  STAKTED  usTontta" 
Its  founder  Is  a  28-year-old  registered 
nvirse  who  decided  that  existing  health  agen- 
cies, numerous  as  they  are,  were  not  meeting 
the  people  where  they  are  and  that  the  peo- 
ple In  the  neighborhood  were  not  being  given 
a  chance  to  use  their  talents  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Her  experiences  as  a  Visiting  Nurse  In  the 
Kercheval  area  after  graduation  from  Wayne 
State  University  a  few  years  a«o  opened 
Nancy  MiUo's  eyes  to  the  real  problems  of 
the  low-income  family. 

"I  felt  that  I  wasnt  being  very  effective 
in  teaching  the  women  I  visited  about  health 
and  nutrition,"  she  recaUed.  "I  was  talking 
way  over  their  heads  in  textbook  terms  they 
dldnt  understand  and  couldn't  put  Into 
practice.  So  I  quit  talking  and  teaching  and 
started   listening   and   learning." 

She  discovered  that  there  was  a  wide  gap 
between  the  world  of  academic  knowledge 
and  the  service  world.  For  one  thtag.  the 
low-Income  woman  seldom  gets  out  of  the 
neighborhood. 

"If  I  tell  people  to  go  to  a  cUnIo  some  place 
mUes  away,  they  don't  know  how  to  get  there 
or  they  get  lost  on  the  way  or  when  they 
get  there  the  place  Is  closed." 

Often  the  complicated  business  of  contact- 
ing the  right  agency,  making  the  appoint- 
ment and  finding  transportation  Is  more  of 
a  barrier  than  the  poor  famUy  Is  able  to 
overcome. 

"No  poverty  health  care  program  Is  aimed 
at  the  young  family,"  she  observed.  "And 
this  is  the  typical  low-income  family.  The 
agencies  are  aimed  at  patient  groupe,  chil- 
dren, pregnant  women,  family  planning. 

Nancy  made  another  Important  observa- 
tion. She  saw  men  and  women  in  the  nelgh- 
Ijorhood  who  had  talents  for  organization 
and  leadership,  skills  with  chUdren,  and  cre- 
ativity.   These  talents  were  being  wasted. 

And  so  Nancy  decided  to  do  something 
about  it.  She  went  back  to  school,  earning  a 
master's  degree  in  sociology  from  Wayne 
State  at  night  school. 

Finally  she  went  back  to  the  neighborhood, 
talked  to  the  dvll  rights  leaders  to  get  their 
ideas  on  how  a  health  center  should  be  run. 
She  talked  to  the  mothers. 

Then  she  had  a  plan — a  health  care  center 
right  In  the  community,  run  by  the  people, 
set  up  according  to  their  Ideas.  It  would  be 
aimed  at  the  whole  family,  unstructured.  In- 
formal. There  would'  be  no  exchange  of 
money,  only  time  bartered  for  services. 

There  was  the  problem  of  finding  money. 
A  plan  submitted  to  the  federal  goverimient 
was  approved,  later  dropped  because  of  lack 
of  funds.  She  started  over,  drafted  a  new 
plan,  gathered  a  new  group  of  people  to  work 
on  the  project,  and  finally,  after  years  of 
frustration,  was  given  the  grant. 

Then  came  the  biislness  of  finding  a  loca- 
tion. A  vacant  store  was  found  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  neighborhood.  Renovation  and 
decoration  of  the  building  was  taken  on  by 
the  people.  They  painted,  made  curtains, 
repaired  the  building. 

WhUe  they  worked,  they  talked  about  the 
center.  They  decided,  for  Instance,  that  a  day 
care  center  for  fotir  smd  five-year-olds  from 
large  families  or  whose  mothers  worked  was 
one  tiling  the  neighborhood  needed. 

Today  there  la  a  large  sign  on  the  wall  of 
the  sunny,  cheerful  playroom  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  center  which  says:  "Children  are 
Important.  Talk  to  them,  listen  to  them, 
play  with  them,  love  them." 

This  Is  exactly  what  Janice  Hicks,  Margie 
Williams,  and  Rudeen  Walker,  the  aides  in 
charge  of  day  care,  are  doing  with  9  or  10 
pre-schoolers  every  day  from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
The  atmosphere  is  one  of  permissiveness 
coupled  with  gentle  discipline.  "The  chil- 
dren have  freedom."  Miss  Mllio  said.  "The 
only  rule  Is  that  they  not  hurt  each  other." 
The  aides  handle  the  children  with  all  the 
skill  of  professional  nursery  school  teachers. 
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Their  originality  and  patience  pay  off  In  the 
mannerB  and  Important  lessons  the  children 
have  learned  under  their  ^dance:  Sharing, 
consideration  for  each  other,  and  a  sense  of 
wonder  at  the  wwld  right  outside  their 
doon. 

Each  child  In  the  day  care  program,  each 
boy  or  girl  who  comes  to  the  clubs  after 
school  is  a  lead  into  a  family. 

"We  bend  over  backwards  to  find  out  what 
each  family  needs,  and  then  help  them  get 
It."  Ifiss  MlUo  said.  She  calls  each  family, 
finds  out  what  their  health  problems  are,  and 
then  sees  that  they  get  the  care  needed. 

She  doesn't  stop  at  giving  them  the  name 
and  phone  number  of  the  agency.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  woman  brings  In  a  child  suffering 
from  a  toothache.  Miss  Mlllo  gets  on  the 
phone,  calls  the  two  agencies  which  provide 
dental  care  to  low-income  families,  and 
makes  an  appointment  for  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

If  the  woman  doesn't  have  a  car.  Miss 
Millo  arranges  for  a  volunteer  from  the 
neighborhood  to  take  her  and  the  child. 
If  there  are  other  small  children  at  home, 
they  stay  at  the  center  while  the  mother  is 
away. 

This  kind  of  story  is  repeated  again  and 
again.  A  pre-teen  girl  comes  to  the  club 
for  girls  where  she  learns  to  knit,  sew  or 
some  other  activity  the  girls  choose.  She 
also  gets  a  chance  to  participate  in  discus- 
Blon  groups  on  personal  hygiene  and  sex. 

All  the  health  education  carried  on  at  the 
center  is  done  in  an  Informal  way.  Miss 
MUio  talks  to  the  aides  who  talk  to  the 
patients.  She  encourages  them  to  help  each 
other  find  ways  to  solve  their  own  nutrition 
and  health  problems. 

One  day  a  week  the  clinic  on  the  second 
floor  is  used  by  the  Planned  Parenthood 
League  for  dissemination  of  birth-control 
information.  Another  day  a  clinic,  part  of 
the  Detroit  Department  of  Health's  Maternity 
and  Infant  Care  Project,  occupies  the  sec- 
ond floor. 

There  still  are  hurdles  to  be  overcome. 
A  running  fight  with  the  landlord  to  get  re- 
pairs made  on  the  building  is  one  problem. 
However.  Miss  Mlllo  feels  that  using  an  ex- 
isting building  instead  of  building  an  ex- 
pensive, institutional  hcune  for  the  project 
brings  it  closer  to  the  people. 

They  must  solve  the  problem  of  rats  and 
cockroaches  like  the  people  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Money  is  a  problem.  Although  the  project 
has  cost  less  than  $26,000  so  far,  including 
renovation  and  furnishing  of  the  building 
and  salaries,  the  center  operates  on  a  tight 
budget.  Right  now  Nancy  Mlllo  Is  wonder- 
ing where  to  get  three  large  playroom  tables. 
Those  now  in  use  are  becoming  too  rickety  to 
be  safe. 

The  center,  which  has  been  in  operation 
since  April,  Is  gaining  acceptance  in  the  com- 
munity. During  the  rioting  on  Kercheval, 
Mom  and  Tots  escaped  with  only  one  broken 
window.  A  young  man  came  in  the  next 
day  to  apologize  for  that. 

Nancy  Mlllo  continues  to  stay  In  the  back- 
ground, giving  only  technical  advice  and 
leaving  meet  of  the  decisions  up  to  her  staff. 

She  doesnt  wear  the  custmnary  white 
starched  uniform.  She  is  scarcely  five  feet 
tall  and  looks  like  anything  other  than  the 
moving  force  behind  the  whole  project. 

"I  guess  I  don't  look  like  a  nurse,  or  talk 
like  one,"  she  said.  "But  I  think  It's  time 
professionals  got  out  from  behind  their  uni- 
forms and  badges  and  realized  that  they  are 
people  working  with  people.  We  should  see 
what  needs  to  be  done  for  them  and  do  it." 


WAS  THIS  CALL  NECESSARY? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.    Mr.  I^jeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  U.S.  Navy's  handling  of  the 
stopover  at  Capetown,  South  Africa,  of 
the  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  the 
purpose  of  refueling  can  be  described  as 
nothing  short  of  clumsy.  The  Navy's 
falliu-e  to  recognize  ttie  implications  of 
such  a  stopover  when  the  visit  was  first 
planned  reflects  a  surprising  lack  of 
sensitivity  to  the  basic  principles  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

Although  I  was  among  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  signed  a  petition  pro- 
testing the  carrier's  refueling  stop  in  a 
port  of  a  nation  whose  government  has 
followed  a  racist  policy  that  has  won  the 
enmity  of  the  world,  I  did  not  favor  can- 
cellation of  leaves  for  the  crew.  The 
damage  had  been  done,  I  felt,  and  there 
was  no  point  in  doing  more. 

The  resentment  of  the  crew  is  per- 
fectly imderstandable.  They  had  just 
completed  3  months  of  duty  patrolling 
the  waters  off  Vietnam.  It  was  my  per- 
sonal position — a  position  made  clear  to 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  the  day 
before  the  carrier  put  in  at  Capetown — 
that  the  crew  should  not  have  to  pay  for 
the  mistakes  on  the  part  of  high-level 
officials  of  the  Navy. 

When  my  colleagues  and  I  protested 
the  Capetown  stopoTer,  the  Navy  In- 
formed us  that  it  wa«  too  late  to  follow 
any  alternative  course  of  action.  It 
was  too  late  to  arrange  for  a  fuel  stop- 
over at  a  different  port  or  to  send  a  tank- 
er to  refuel  the  carrier  at  sea.  The 
mistake  had  already  been  made.  It  oc- 
curred when  the  Navy  planned  the 
Capetown  stop  rather  than  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  refueling  at 
sea.  This  mistake  was  compounded, 
not  erased,  by  the  decision  to  cancel  all 
leaves. 

The  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
February  5,  1967,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  under  the  headline,  "Was 
This  Call  Necessary?"  does  an  excellent 
job  of  putting  this  episode  into  perspec- 
tive and  states  my  position  on  the  mat- 
ter. I  commend  the  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  coUegaues: 

Was  This  Caix  Necessary? 

With  the  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in 
Capetown,  many  South  Africans,  black  and 
white,  will  conclude  that  they  need  not  take 
seriously  the  oCBclal  Xltiited  States  opposi- 
tion to  their  Government's  racial  policies 
and  its  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  on 
South  West  Africa.  Africans  elsewhere  are 
likely  to  draw  the  same  Inference. 

The  Department  of  Defense  thus  has  man- 
aged once  again  to  interfere  in  the  conduct 
of  American  diplomacy  and  to  create  the 
impression  that  one  branch  of  government 
is  Ignorant  of  or  indlOerent  to  the  policies 
of  another. 

Among  the  victims  of  this  clumsiness  are 
the  carrier's  3,800  men  and  officers,  whose 
shore  leaves  after  three  months  at  sea  off 
Vietnam  have  now  been  canceled.  Until 
Congressmen  protested,  the  Navy  intended 
to  place  no  curbs  on  shore  leave  at  Cape- 
town even  though  200  |Tegro  crewmen  would 


have  encountered  South  Africa's  vicloiu 
apartheid  system  immediately.  The  canceU 
lation  of  leave  has  now  completed  the  cycle 
of  irritation  by  infuriating  the  South  Afrl- 
can  Oovemment. 

The  Navy  should  have  learned  its  lesson 
in  1065.  The  South  African  Oovernment 
then  forbade  the  UJ3.S.  Independence  to 
allow  Negro  pilots  to  fiy  their  planes 
ashore.  The  Independence  responded  by 
giving  Capetown  a  wide  berth  and  refueling 
at  sea. 

There  are  other  routes  by  which  to  bring 
a  carrier  home  from  Asian  waters  and  the 
Roosevelt's  stop  at  Capetown  should  never 
have  been  scheduled.  Even  if  no  system  ex- 
ists for  consulting  the  Secretary  of  state 
about  such  moves,  the  Pentagon  by  now 
should  be  sophisticated  enough  to  avoid 
such  problems.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul 
H.  Nltze,  after  all,  was  once  chief  of  State 
Department  policy  planning  and  should  be 
able  to  recognize  a  problem  in  diplomacy 
when  he  sees  one.  The  Roosevelt's  visit  to 
Capetown  damages  only  the  United  States. 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  ILL,  THE  AGED, 
AND  THE  POOR 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  truly 
monumental  achievements  of  our  late 
beloved  friend  and  colleague,  John  E. 
Fogarty,  of  Rhode  Island,  were  the  sub- 
ject of  a  recent  column  by  John  R.  Cau- 
ley,  the  perceptive  chief  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star's  Washington  bureau. 

Mr.  Cauley  justifiably  describes  John 
Fogarty  as  "a  self-effacing  Member  of 
Congress  whose  life  on  Capitol  Hill  was 
devoted  to  helping  the  ill,  the  aged,  and 
the  poor." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  Mr.  Cauley  about  John  Fo- 
garty. I  have  permission  to  have  the 
column  of  January  21,  1967,  included 
with  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Washington  on  Review:  His  Lite  Dedicated 

TO  THE  III  and  the  Poor 

(By  John  R.  Cauley) 

Washington. — It  has  taken  the  harsh  real- 
ity of  death  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  the  truly  monumental  achlevementi 
of  a  self-effacing  member  of  Congress  whose 
life  on  Capitol  Hill  was  devoted  to  helping 
the  ill.  the  aged  and  the  poor. 

The  name  of  Rep.  John  Fogarty  was  known 
well  In  his  home  state  of  Rhode  Island  and 
among  his  colleagues  in  Congress,  but  hardly 
anywhere  else.  Yet  millions  of  American* 
have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  the  dedicated 
service  and  compaselon  of  Representative 
Fogarty.  who  for  the  last  16  years  has  been 
chairman  of  the  House  appropriations  sub- 
committee on  labor,  health,  education  and 
welfare. 

When  Fogarty  first  came  to  Congress  in 
1941,  the  investment  of  the  government  in 
medical  research  was  about  3  million  dollars 
a  year.  His  efforts  as  a  committee  chairman 
were  a  major  factor  In  raising  this  investment 
to  a  figure  exceeding  a  billion  dollars.  The 
budget  of  the  Public  Health  service  alone  li 
2.6  bUUon  dollars  a  year,  40  times  more  than 
it  was  20  years  ago. 
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One  of  Pogarty's  favorite  causes  was  more 
federal  funds  for  research  into  heart  diseases. 
Ironically.  Just  before  he  was  to  start  his 
thirteenth  term  in  the  House  recently,  Fo- 
garty died  of  a  massive  heart  attack  at  the 
age  of  53. 

The  record  of  Representative  Fogarty  has 
been  most  eloquently  stated  by  Dr.  Howard 
Busk,  physician  and  medical  writer  for  the 
New  Tork  Times.    He  wrote : 

"If  hospitals,  research  laboratories  and 
Institutes  for  the  aged,  infirm  and  retarded 
had  fiagpoles,  every  fiag  would  have  fiown 
at  half  staff  last  week  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
John  E.  Fogarty." 

On  the  House  floor  last  week  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  rose  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Fogarty  in  one  of  the 
greatest  outpourings  of  eulogies  ever  heard 
there. 

The  subcommittee  headed  by  Fogarty  held 
hearings  at  which  witnesses  were  questioned 
on  their  requests  for  appropriations  for  pub- 
lic health  activities.  Unlike  some  chairmen 
who  relish  too  much  money,  Fogarty  often 
berated  them  for  asking  too  little  to  carry 
on  medical  research  and  the  war  on  poverty. 
Two  years  ago  Fogarty  castigated  Dr. 
Luther  L.  Terry,  then  surgeon  general  of  the 
Public  Health  service,  for  coining  to  Capitol 
Hill  with  "one  of  the  worst  budgets  I  have 
ever  seen."  Dr.  Terry  conceded  that  the 
budget  was  conservative. 

"I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  conser- 
tlve."  Fogarty  said.  "I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  be  a  third  or  fourth  rate  country  as 
far  as  health  is  concerned." 

Medicare,  more  nursing  home  beds;  fed- 
eral aid  for  the  training  of  physicians  and 
other  health  workers;  the  massive  injection 
of  funds — 1.5  billion  dollars  for  this  fiscal 
year  alone — into  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health;  workshops  and  classrooms  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  many  other  great 
advances  in  health  and  rehabilitation 
stand  as  monuments  to  John  Fogarty. 

Fogarty  was  sharp  with  those  who  argued 
that  not  enough  progress  was  being  made 
for  all  the  funds  spent  in  medical  research. 
"I  do  not  know  how  much  we  have  ex- 
pended on  cancer  research."  Fogarty  once  said 
m  reply  to  critics  on  the  House  fioor.  "I  do 
not  care.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  100 
million  or  3  billion  dollars.  But  if  any  part 
of  that  was  a  help  in  finding  this  new  tech- 
nique in  diagnosing  cancer  in  a  state  early 
enough  to  cure  100  per  cent  of  cancer  in  the 
cervix  in  women,  every  dime  that  we  have 
expended  has  been  well  expended." 

Fogarty  once  asked  a  young  man  whom  he 
had  met  why  he  needed  canes  to  aid  him  in 
walking. 

"He  told  me  he  had  multiple  sclerosis." 
Fogarty  recalled  later.  "I  had  never  heard 
of  it.  so  I  called  up  the  surgeon  general.  He 
told  me  that  almost  nothing  was  known 
about  the  disease  and  that  we  were  doing 
little  to  study  it.  So  I  got  $500,000  as  a 
starter  to  go  to  work  on." 

The  formal  education  of  Fogarty  ended 
with  high  school.  Following  the  lead  of  his 
father  and  older  brother,  he  became  a  brick- 
layer. 

At  27  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  Late  In 
his  second  term  he  enlisted,  incognito,  in 
the  Navy  Seabees  because,  as  a  member  on 
the  committee  on  naval  affairs  he  wanted  to 
observe  the  problems  of  enlisted  men  first 
hand. 

As  an  enlisted  man,  he  worked  on  Guam. 
Returning  to  Washington  in  1945,  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  make  himself  "the 
enlisted  men's  leg-man." 

Several  years  ago  Fogarty  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  run  for  the  Senate  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  elected 
easily.  He  turned  it  down  because  he  wanted 
to  stay  in  the  House  to  continue  his  fight 
for  health. 


"HE  SHAPED  THE  LANDSCAPE  OF 
OUR  COMMUNITY":  RABBI  STAN- 
LEY RABINOWrrZ'  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  LATE  JACK  I.  BENDER 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I 
speak  the  sentiments  of  many  Members 
of  the  House  in  mourning  the  loss  of 
Jack  I.  Bender,  Washington  philanthro- 
pist, builder,  and  real  estate  developer, 
who  died  last  December  8. 

Mr.  Bender  was  a  substantial  con- 
tributor to  the  Hebrew  Home  for  the 
Aged  and  the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  He 
was  founder  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Madison  National  Bank  of 
Washington,  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Blake  Construction  Co.,  builder  of  such 
Wsishington  landmarks  as  the  Bender 
Building  on  Connecticut  Avenue,  the 
Lafayette  Square  complex  under  con- 
struction across  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
from  the  White  House,  the  new  Sibley 
Memorial  Hospital,  several  buildings  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  addition,  and, 
also,  space  vehicle  launching  facilities  at 
Cape  Kennedy,  Fla. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  Members  of 
the  House  join  me  in  extending  profound 
sympathy  to  Jack  Bender's  widow  and 
three  sons,  and  include  with  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  eulogy  in 
tribute  to  Jack  I.  Bender,  delivered  at 
services  of  committal  by  Rabbi  Stanley 
Rabinowitz  on  December  9, 1966: 

EtTLOGT  IN  Tribute  to  Jack  I.  Bender 

(Delivered  at  services  of  committal.  Dec.  9. 

1966.  by   Rabbi   Stanley  Rabinowitz) 

In  the  frozen  fastness  of  one  of  the  peaks 
of  the  Swiss  Alps,  there  Is  a  snow-covered 
shelter  erected  in  memory  of  one  of  the 
mountain  climbers  who  could  not  resist  the 
challenge  of  an  unconquered  peak.  On  a  me- 
morial plaque  at  the  entrance,  there  is  a 
simple  inscription  which  reads,  "He  died 
climbing." 

The  Menorah  of  Chanukah,  the  symbol  of 
the  festival  which  we  observe  this  week,  is 
born  as  man  himself,  with  a  feeble  light, 
weak  and  tender,  subject  to  all  the  vlsclssl- 
tudes  of  life.  With  each  passing  day,  the 
strength  of  the  flame  grows  in  its  magnitude. 
Man.  like  the  menorah,  comes  into  a  world 
which  threatens  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  his 
light.  Against  the  challenge,  man  struggles 
to  overcome  that  which  can  either  destroy 
him  or  which  can  strengthen  him.  Some 
capitulate  to  the  challenge;  others  redouble 
their  energies  and  in  resistance  to  outer  pres- 
sures even  grow  In  strength  as  they  fiex  their 
muscles  against  adversity. 

Jack  Bender  was  shaped  by  a  life  whose 
Infancy  he  could  not  control.  It  was  a  life 
that  might  have  destroyed  a  weaker  soul. 
But  Jack  took  life  in  his  bands  forcefully 
and  bravely.  He  shaped  his  own  destiny. 
Throughout  his  life  he  reacted  to  the  strug- 
gles of  his  childhood,  perhaps  even  struggling 
with  them  long  after  the  challenge  had  dis- 
appeared. But  out  of  this  turmoil,  he 
emerged  as  an  empire  builder.  He  shaped 
the  landscape  of  our  community.    His  monu- 


mental achievements  reach  from  the  south- 
ernmost shores  of  our  land  and  brighten  the 
landscape  of  our  own  community.  In  the 
words  of  a  friend,  he  was  firm  when  firmness 
was  required  to  finish  a  task.  He  was  tender 
when  the  situation  caUed  for  understand- 
ing. There  was  one  adversary  he  could  not 
master,  few  no  man  can  conquer  the  chal- 
lenger of  his  own  mortality  In  his  own  life- 
time. But  life  Is  no  less  beautiful  even 
though  we  axe  inevitably  destroyed  by  it,  Just 
as  the  skies  are  no  less  beautiful  even  though 
airliners  are  destroyed  in  the  ^ake  of  its 
winds.  The  monimients  of  his  life's  achieve- 
ment are  the  work  of  his  hands.  His  children 
have  the  mandate  to  go  forth  to  spread  the 
blessings  that  their  father  has  made  possible. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  suid  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BoGGS.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steed,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
February  7,  1967;  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. 

Mr.  Cramer,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Whitener,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednes- 
day, February  8. 

Mr.  Whitener  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BRINKLEY) .  for  60  minutes  on  February 
7 ;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  therein  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBSS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congrbssiokal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BRINKLEY)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  tmd.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  6.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
a  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
print  entitled  "The  Federal  System  as  Seen 
by  Federal  Aid  Officials";  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p jn.) . 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday.  February  7.  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

824.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments, fiscal  year  1966,  Hoiislng  Assistance 
Administration,  Department  of  Hoiulng  and 
TTrban  Development  (H.  Doc.  No.  62);  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Government  Ojieratlona  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

325.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  molybdenxmi  from 
the  national  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  , 

326.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  nickel  from  the 
national  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

327.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  magnesliim  from  the 
national  stockpile;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

328.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  rare-earth  mate- 
rials from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

329.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  AdminlBtration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  bismuth  from  the 
national  stockpUe  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

330.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  platinum  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

331.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  flight 
training  program  for  the  calendar  year  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2110(b) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

332.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  Improve  certain  bene- 
fits for  employees  who  serve  in  high-risk 
situations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

333.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  e  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  a  nationwide  system 
of  trallB,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com« 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

334.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  covering  the 
activities  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  1966;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

335.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
review  of  recovery  procedures  relating  to  ex- 
cess funds  accumulated  under  an  Insurance 
contract  for  the  medical  care  of  old-age  as- 
sistance recipients  in  the  State  of  Texas,  Wel- 
fare Administration,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

336.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
opportunities  for  reducing  Federal  contribu- 
tions by  maximizing  investment  of  excess 
funds  held  by  local  housing  authorities.  De- 
partment  of  Housing   and   Urban  Develop- 


ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

337.  A  letter  from  th#  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
review  of  planned  Federal  contribution  to- 
ward the  cost  of  the  State-constructed  Del 
Valle  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Alameda  County, 
Calif.,  Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil  Functions), 
Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

338.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a  list 
of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

339.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

340.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Inunl- 
gratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

341.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  caees  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  212(d)(6)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

342.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Admlnlstmtion,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  status  of  construction,  altera- 
tion, or  acquisition  of  public  buildings  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  40 
U.S.C.  610(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIU,  reports  oi 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  4573.  A  tolll  to  provide,  for  the 
period  ending  on  June  30,  1967,  a  temporary 
Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 
(Rept.  No.  4) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHT: 
HJl.  4839.  A   bUl   to   regulate   imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.R.  4840.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,200 
to   $3,000   the   amount   of   outside   earnings 
permitted  each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnols: 
H.R.  4841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief  Act   of   1966   to   provide   for   a   national 


program  of  flood  Insurance:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4842.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  agaimt 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  Job  training  programs:  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 

HJi.  4843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  faculties  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

HJi.  4844.  A  blU  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  pKMtmasters  and  rural  carriers  from 
clvU  service  registers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  4845.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
treatment  of  certain  real  property  acquired 
by  foreclosure  and  subdivided  for  sale;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 

H.R.  4846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that 
the  Issue  of  Just  compensation  may  be  tried 
by  a  Jury  In  any  case  Involving  the  condem- 
nation of  real  property  by  the  Teimessee 
Valley  Authority;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

Hit.  4847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  an 
additional  Income  tax  exemption  for  a  de- 
pendent who  is  mentally  retarded;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

Hit.  4848.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds  de- 
rived from  a  cutback  In  projected  new  expan- 
sion of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as  a 
substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

HJt.4849.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an 
Independent  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Merchant  Marine   and   Fisheries. 

H.R.  4850.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of   1930   to   provide   that   certain   forms  of 
nickel  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  ISx.  CASEY: 

H.R.  4851.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
taries concerned  to  direct  the  initiation  of 
allotments  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for 
the  purpose  of  making  deposits  under  sec- 
tion 1035  of  title  10,  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  4852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  6  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.R.4853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  20-percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for 
certain  educational  expenses  Incurred  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER- 

H.R.  4854.  A  bUI  to  establish  a  U.S.  mint 
in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  in  Illinois; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.   CONTE: 

H.R.  4855.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Plymouth    Rock    National 
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Memorial,  and  for   other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
Hit.  4856.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  the  gross  income  for  contributions  to 
local,  State,  and  National  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office  or  to  political  parties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA: 
H.R.  4857.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R.  4858.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds 
derived   from  a   cutback  in  projected  new 
expansion  of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as  a 
substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expyendltxires;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  4859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  cer- 
tification of  air  freight  forwarders;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  4860.  A    bill    to    regulate    Imports    of 
milk    and    dairy    products,    and    for    other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  4861.  A  bill  to  extend  to  persons  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  on  or  after  August  5, 1964,  the  date  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident,  the  same  range 
of  veterans'  benefits  heretofore  provided  vet- 
erans of  others  wars,  to  improve  the  pension 
and  certain  other  benefits  now  available  to 
these  servicemen  and  veterans;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  4862.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  work- 
ing mother  who  is  head  of  her  household 
(and  a  widower  or  husband  in  certain  cases) 
may  deduct  child-care  expenses  in  full;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.4863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  with  respect  to  recovery  of  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  in  case  of  success- 
ful maintenance  of  an  action  for  recovery  of 
damages  sustained  in  transportation  of  prop- 
erty;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4864.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  assist  In  the  national  defense  by  providing 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Br.  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  4885.  A  bill  to  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  trails,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  4866.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  4867.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  addi- 
tional fringe  employment  benefits  for  Gov- 
ernment employees,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Poet  Oflice  and  ClvU 
Service. 

ByMr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  4868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  4869.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  Injured  by  certain  crim- 
inal acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4870.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  4871.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Plymouth  Rock  National 
Memorial,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  4872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
limitation  (enacted  In  1965)  on  the  amount 
of  the  penalty  for  failure  to  file  timely  notice 
of  acquisition  for  purposes  of  claiming  tbe 
international  monetary  stability  exclusion 
shall  apply  to  acquisitions  made  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  such  limitation  as  well  as  to 
those  made  thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  4873.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  4874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  re- 
quire standards  for  controlling  the  emission 
of  pollutants  from  certain  motor  vehicles,  to 
authorize  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  solid-waste  disposal, 
and  for  other  ptu-poses,"  approved  October 
20,  1965  (79  Stat.  992) ,  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  Junked  automobiles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  4875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4876.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  out  of  funds 
derived  from  a  cutback  In  projected  new  ex- 
pansion of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as  a 
substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4877.  A  bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.KARTH: 
H.R.  4878.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent   Federal     Maritime    Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KINQ  at  California: 
Hit.  4879.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  X  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Improve  the 
programs  of  aid  to  the  blind  so  that  they 
wlU    more   effectively  encourage   and   assist 
blind    Individuals    In    achieving   rehabUlta- 
tlon  and  restoration  to  a  normal,  full,  and 
fruitful  life;  to  the  Coromlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4880.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  certain  requests  may  be  filed  under 
the  Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.R.  4881.  A  bin  to  provide  appropriations 
for  sharing  of  Federal  taxes  with  States  and 
political  subdivisions  out  of  funds  derived 
from  a  cutback  in  projected  new  expansion 
of  grant-in-aid  programs  and  as  a  substi- 
tute for  portions  of  existing  grant-in-aid  ex- 


penditures; to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.4882.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  third  UjB. 
mint  to  be  located  In  Lake  or  Cook  County, 
HI.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4883.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion or  otherwise  providing  faculties  for  tbe 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  th6  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California : 
H.R.  4884.  A     bUl     to     estabUsh      certain 
policies  with  respect  to  certain  use  permits 
for  national  forest  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Hit.  4885.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commtml- 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal 
requirement  for  licenses  In  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  4886.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  a  loan  and  grant 
to  the  State  of  HawaU  for  the  construction 
of  the  Kokee  water  project,  HawaU,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Hit.  4887.  A  bin  to  an\ei}d  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  for  veterans  of  serv- 
ice after  January  31,  1955,  and  for  other  piu:- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  4888.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  adjust  the  status  of  certain  aliens 
from  Western  Hemisphere  countries  who  are 
physically  present  In  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  4889.  A  bill  to  control  vmfalr  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  MILLS; 
Hit.  4890.  A   bill   to   establish   a   working 
capital  fund  for  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 
HM.  4891.  A  bill  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  education  of  sci- 
entists through  a  national  program  of  insti- 
tutional grants  to  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Hit.  4892.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  City  of  Leavenworth,  Kaiu.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HJl.  4893.  A  bUl  to  consolidate  water  qual- 
ity management  and  poUutlon  control  au- 
thorities and  functions  In  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  4894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  existing  authority  under  that  act 
to  waive  the  requirement  excluding  specified 
classes  of  aliens  from  admission  Into  the 
United  States  may  be  exercised  with  respect 
to  certain  additional  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Hit.  4895.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  certificate  of  release  of  lien 
where  the  liability  for  estate  tax  Is  fully 
satisfied:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  4896.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  OLSEN: 

HJl.  4897.  A  blU  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  tbe  postal  field  service,  and  for  otber 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

HJl.  4898.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  ad- 
mitting the  State  of  Washington  Into  the 
Union  In  order  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds 
from  the  disposition  of  certain  lands  for  the 
construction  of  State  charitable,  educational, 
penal,  or  reformatory  Institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HJl.  4899.  A  bill  to  provide  for  retroactive 
awards  of  the  Army's  Combat  Infantryman 
and  Medical  Badges;  to  the  Conmiilttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

BM.  4900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  an  older 
Americans  community  service  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  4901.  A  bin  to  amend  section  aoi(c) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  further  Fed- 
eral Mse  and  donation  of  exchange  sale  prop- 
erty; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU: 

Hit.  4902.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  among  the  States 
which  may  obtain  social  security  coverage, 
under  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  police- 
men and  firemen;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  IlUnols: 

HJl.  4903.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  economic  and  social  development 
in  the  Ryukyu  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 

HJt.  4904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  aa  amended,  by  Inserting 
a  new  title  X  to  authorize  aid  In  developing, 
constructing,  and  operating  privately  owned 
nuclear-powered  merchant  ships;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.4905.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Msirltlme  Administration, 
and  for  otber  ptirpoees;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJt.  4906.  A  bill  to  prevent  vessels  built  or 
rebvdlt  outside  the  United  States  or  docu- 
mented under  foreign  registry  from  carrying 
cargoes  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Piaherles. 

UH.  4907.  A  bill  to  promote  and  foster  the 
devel<H>ment  of  a  modem  merchant  marine 
by  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement  and 
modernization  of  merchant  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.4908.  A  bill  to  amend  section  209  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  so  as  to  re- 
quire future  authorization  of  funds  for 
certain  programs  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration; to  the  committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flsberlea. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  Tork : 

HJl.  4909.  A  blU  to  more  eSectlvely  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  employment  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin, 
and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  4910.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  disability  insurance  benefits  which 
la  presently  required  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJt.  4911.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4912.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Antidump- 


ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBCRG : 

H.R.  4913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R.  4914.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  import  duty  on  manganese 
ore  (including  ferruginous  ore)  and  related 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJt.  4915.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of  nickel 
be  admitted  free  of  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

My  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

HJt.  4916.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  U.S. 
Capitol  an  educational  center  whose  sole  pur- 
pose will  be  the  fostering  of  greater  knowl- 
edge, interest,  understanding,  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  significance  and  meaning  of 
American  history  that  was  made  in  the  Capi- 
tol of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  SKUBITZ: 

HJt.  4917.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1237  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  Improvements  for 
outdoor  recreational  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona : 

HJt.  4918.  A  bUl  to  amend  Uties  10,  14,  32, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  Reserve  component*  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  clarify  the  statu*  of  National  Guard 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Hualapal  Res- 
ervation in  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insvilar  Aflbirs. 

H.R.  4920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  land*  on  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Reservation  in  Arizona;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  4921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursiiing  eourses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY : 

Hit.  4922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  Insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

HJt.  4923.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  X7LLMAN: 

H.R.  4924.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  permit 
the  issuance  of  marketing  orders  for  onions 
for  canning  or  freezing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 

HJt.  4925.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage, 
under  the  program  of  supplementary  medical 
insurance  benefits  established  by  part  B 
thereof,  of  certain  expenses  incurred  by  an 
individual  in  obtaining  certain  drugs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHTTTER : 

H.R.  4926.  A  bill  to  permit  the  disposal  of 
certain  Federal  real  property  for  use  for  edu- 
cational purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currenc^r. 

HJt.  4927.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1966  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged  In  connection  with  projects 


for  navigation,  fiood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WYATT : 
HJt.  4928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busl- 
ness  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination  against 
small  newspajjers  as  borrowers  from  the 
Small  Biislness  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJt.  4929.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  large 
prototype  desalting  plant,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia : 
H.J.Res.  261.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  certain 
lands  in  the  Potomac  River  Basin  including 
its  tributaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.J.  Res.  262.  Joint   resolution   to   support 
emergency  food  assistance  to  India;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  GATHINGS: 
H.J.  Res.  263.  Joint   resolution   relating  to 
the  establishment  of  1967  farm  rice  acreage 
allotments  for  certain  producers  and  farms; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agricultiu'e. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJ.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KLEPPE: 
H.J.  Res.    265.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  IiIATSUNAGA: 
H.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  to  support 
emergency  food  assistance  to  India;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.  Con.  Res.      123.  Concurrent     resolution 
expressing  tbe  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  is  vital  to  the 
national  defense,  to  the  promotion  of  inter- 
state commerce,  and  to  the  furtherance  of 
highway  safety,  and  that  the  full  obligational 
authority  granted  by  the  Congress  for  that 
program  should  be  used;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MacGREOOR: 
H.  Con.  Res.     124.  Concurrent     resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  high- 
way  trust  funds  should  not  be  withheld;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 
H.  Con.  Res.     125.  Concurrent     resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  settlement  of  the  Indebtedness 
of  the  Republic   of  France  to  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaiu. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.  Res.  216.  Resolution  to  Increase  by  one 
the  nimiber  of  student  congressional  interns 
for  summer  employment;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MATSX7NAGA: 
H.  Res.  217.  Resolution  authorizing  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  em- 
ploy during  each  suiomer  one  student  con- 
gressional   intern;    to    the    Committee    on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.   Res.   218.   Resolution   authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  con- 
duct certain  studies  and  investigations  com- 
ing within  its  committtee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

ByMr.  SISK: 
H.  Res.  219.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
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eonmilttee  for  purpose  of  supervising  park- 
ing facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON : 

H.  Res.  220.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

H.  Res.  221.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  certain  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

B.  Res.  222.  Resolution  authorizing  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  em- 
ploy during  each  summer  one  student  con- 
gressional Intern;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
HJt.   4030.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  B^. 
Robert  A.  Owen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.ADDABBO: 
HJt.  4931.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Shing  Gee 
Kwan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJt.  4932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  JuUo 
Rancisco  Dtunas  y  Alcocer   and  his  wife, 
ICaria  Josefa  Dumas;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 
HJt.  4933.  A  biU  tox  the  reUef  of  Mid- 
States  steel  Se  Wire  Co.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EJt.  4934.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  xise 
of  Indiana  University;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJt.  4935.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hing  Wul 
Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  Of  California: 
HJt.  4936.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  F.  Fuentes;  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 

HJt.  4937.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Shee 
Hung;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CAHILL: 
HJt.  4938.  A  bUl  for  the   relief  of  Lucia 
MusUlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAREY : 
HJl.  4939.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
H.  Bondukl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HR.  4940.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Edna 
Valera  Franco  and  Mr.  Benjamin  P.  Franco; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  4941.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Despina 
Plerakea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CON  ABLE: 
H.R.  4942.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Marieh  Gulrguis,  Mr.  Alfy  Ebeidalla 
Ouirguls,  and  Miss  Mona  Gulrguis;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PINO : 
HJl.  4943.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Assunta 
Cacciuottolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  4944.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Iklarla 
Rosalia  Costa  and  Roeario  Costa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  4946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesca 

Mslna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  4946.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mario 

Oesuale;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

HA.  4947.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  FeUce 

Manno;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  4948.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Sung 

8uh    Park;     to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 
HJt.  4949.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Puget 


Sound  Plywood,  Inc.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HJt.  4960.  A   bill  fc«'   the   reUef   of   Miss 
Ester  Leonor  Halpern;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
HJt.  4951.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  SUter 
Maria  Mlstlca  Adornettl  and  Sister  Elena 
Brogno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  4962.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annun- 
clata  Di  Carlucclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  4953.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Frank 
William  Edlln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  4954.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Berch 
Khachadourian  (also  known  at  Bertch  An- 
tranik  Hadjadourlan) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4955.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 

Macauda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4956.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marghe- 

rlta    Pagano;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

HJt.  4957.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Sylvia 

Pastrana;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  4958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 

Antonla  Alvaro  Tarzla;  to  the  Ccnnmittee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  4959.  A  bUl  for  tbe  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Ohrysoula  P.  Vlamls;  to  the  Committee  cm 
the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  4960.  A  biU  granting  causes  of  action 
against  tbe  United  States  of  America  to  Jane 
Walter  and  Ahto  Walter,  her  father,  both 
of  St.  Thomas,  V.I.,  for  money  damages  be- 
cause of  personal  injuries  sustained  by  Jane 
Walter  in  a  motor  vehicle  accident  which  oc- 
ciured  in  Florida  in  1944  and  prior  to  her 
birth,  and  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the 
U.S.  district  court  in  and  for  the  southern 
District  of  Florida  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  thereon,  and  setting  forth 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  such  actions, 
and  limiting  the  defenses  to  such  actions, 
and  denying  the  right  of  arbitration  without 
the  consent  of  the  plaintiff,  and  providing 
when  such  action  shall  be  commenced,  and 
providing  for  attorneys'  fees,  costs,  and  in- 
terest after  judgment;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  4961.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Donald  E. 
Crlchton;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 
HJt.  4962.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rafael  F. 
Calaguas;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
HJt.  4963.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  NQ 
Ho  Chim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  4964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Conchlta 

L.  Feria;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4965.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Manuel  Nunes;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  4966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfonso 
Soloria  Ochinang;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  4967.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Sook 
Myung  Pak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJl.  4968.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Yosbizo 
Akaike;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJl.  4969.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yu 
Yung  Lin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
HJt.   4970.  A   biU   for   the  relief   of   Mr. 
Lothar  A.  Koeberer,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Koeberer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois : 
HJl.  4971.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrios 
Karimpakas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
HJt.  4972.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Julian 
S.  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


H.R.  4973.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Eun  Sang 
Lee  and  Mln  Ja  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU: 
H.R.    4974.  A   blU    for   the    relief   of   Dr. 
Manuel  A.  Turbat;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
HJt.  4975.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Habibol- 
lah  and  Shamsomolouk  Towflgh-Rafll;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 
HJt.  4976.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theofane 
Splrou  Koukoe;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD : 
HJl.  4977.  A   bUl   to  provide   for   the  free 
entry  of  a  trlaxlal  api>aratu8  and  rheoganiom- 
eter  for  the  use  of  Northwestern  University; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
HJt.  4978.  A    bUl    for    the    reUef   of   John 
Plasecki  and  Rose  Piaseckl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HJt.  4979.  A  bUl  for  tbe  reUef  of  Vida  A. 
Bell;  to  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  4980.  A   blU   for   the   relief   of    Mrs. 
Hamas  Tomaslan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJt.  4981.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mervyn 
Wallace;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
HJt.  4982.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  4983.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  to  Raymond  Educa- 
tional Foundation,  an  Arizona  corporation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJt.  4984.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Nguong   Thi   Tran    (formerly   Nguyen   Thi 
Nguong,  A13707-473D/8) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
HJt.  4085.  A   bUl   for  the   reUef  of  Mis. 
Antonla  Subias  Val;  to  the  Committee  on  tta* 
Judiciary. 

PETmONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rjole  xxn, 

22.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  at 
Henry  Stoner,  Portland,  Oreg.,  relative  to 
United  States-Russian  relations,  which  waa 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

■■        ^»^       ■■ 


SENATE 

Monday,  February  6, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Very  Rev.  William  O.  Oaines,  arch- 
diocese vicar  of  the  eighth  district,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Greek  Archdiocese  of  North 
and  South  America,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Omnipotent  God  of  the  universe.  Cre- 
ator of  all  things,  bless  our  country,  we 
beseech  Thee,  and  reveal  to  us,  Thy  serv- 
ants, Thy  divine  will. 

Inspire  our  leaders  to  rededicate  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  peace,  to  the  end 
that  all  Thy  children  may  live  83 
brothers. 

O  Eternal  God,  guide  our  thoughts  and 
deeds  to  the  service  of  our  fellow  man  and 
help  us  merit  Thy  divine  blessing. 
Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
February  3,  1967.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


THE  WAR  ON  CRIME— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESnJENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  53) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 


THE    BACKGROTTIfD 

In  the  past  3  years,  I  have  sent  to  the 
Congress  many  special  messages  on  the 
hxunan  problems  of  our  time.  I  have 
asked  for  legislation  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation, health,  and  economic  opportuni- 
ties of  our  people,  and  to  enrich  the  phys- 
ical environment  in  which  we  live. 

Twice  before  I  have  spoken  of  the 
problem  of  crime  because  crime— like 
poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance — is  a 
major  social  problem  that  directly  or  in- 
directly affects  every  American  life. 

In  our  democracy,  the  principal  re- 
sponsibility for  dealing  with  crime  does 
not  he  with  the  National  Government, 
but  with  the  States  and  local  commiml- 
ties. 

The  same  Is  true  of  education  and 
public  health.  Yet  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  accepted  a  substantial  re- 
sponsibility in  those  fields— augmenting 
State  and  local  efforts — it  has  also  begun 
to  pay  increased  attention  to  its  role  in 
the  control  of  crime.  For,  better  educa- 
tion, better  health,  and  better  Jobs  are 
essential— but  they  are  only  part  of  our 
national  task. 

Public  order  is  the  first  business  of 
government. 

When  public  order  breaks  d6wn,  when 
men  and  women  are  afraid  to  use  the 
public  streets,  their  confidence  is  seri- 
ously shaken.  When  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  enter  adulthood 
carrying  the  burden  of  police  records, 
when  contempt  and  mistrust  too  often 
characterize  pubUc  attitudes  toward  law- 
ful authority,  all— young  and  old,  private 
citizens  and  public  officials — suffer  the 
consequences. 

Lawlessness  is  like  a  plague.  Its  costs, 
whether  economic,  physical,  or  psycho- 
logical, are  spread  through  every  alley 
and  every  street  in  every  neighborhood. 
It  creates  a  climate  in  which  people 
make  choices,  not  out  of  confidence,  but 
out  of  fear. 

Recently,  a  survey  made  In  high  crime 
areas  of  two  of  our  largest  cities  foimd 
that  43  percent  of  those  interviewed 
stayed  off  the  streets  at  night;  35  per- 
cent did  not  speak  to  strangers;  21  per- 
cent used  only  cabs  and  cars  at  night; 
20  percent  would  like  to  move  to  another 


neighborhood.  All  because  of  their  fear 
of  crime. 

Whether  these  citizens  had  ever  been 
victimized  by  a  criminal,  or  had  even 
witnessed  a  major  crime,  their  fear  of 
crime  had  effectively  narrowed  the  scope 
of  their  lives— denying  them  pleasure, 
opportvmlty,  and  a  sense  of  peace.  For 
them,  and  for  all  of  us,  crime — and  the 
fear  of  crime — has  become  a  public  mal- 
ady. Its  extent  and  gravity  may  be  sub- 
jects for  debate.  But  its  existence  is 
certain.  So  is  our  duty  to  seek  its  cure 
with  every  means  at  our  command. 

As  I  said  in  my  state  of  the  Union 
message: 

At  the  heart  of  this  attack  on  crime  miist 
be  the  conviction  that  a  free  America — as 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  eald— must  "let  rev- 
erence for  the  laws  .  .  .  become  the  political 
religion  of  the  Nation." 

Our  country's  laws  must  be  respected. 
Order  must  be  maintained.  I  will  support — 
with  all  the  constltutloaal  powers  the  Presi- 
dent possesses — our  Nation's  law  enforcement 
officials  In  their  attempt  to  control  the  crime 
and  violence  that  tear  the  fabric  of  our 
communities. 

THE    NATIONAL    CRIME   COMMISSION   REPORT 

Two  weeks  ago  I  received  the  report  of 
the  National  Crime  Commission,  which  I 
appointed  in  July  1965.  to  make  the  most 
comprehensive  study  of  crime  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  That  report  is  now 
being  printed  and  will  be  available 
shortly. 

It  gives  us  an  extraordinary  insight 
into  the  nature  of  crime  and  criminal 
justice  in  America. 

It  cannot  be  summarized  in  a  few  para- 
graphs, but  several  of  its  findings  give 
us  some  measure  of  our  task : 

Over  7  million  people  each  year  come 
into  contact  with  one  of  the  agencies  of 
criminal  justice  in  America.  More  than 
400,000  are  confined  on  any  one  day  in 
correctional  institutions. 

The  cost  of  operating  correctional  serv- 
ices alone  is  $1  billion  a  year. 

Crime's  cost  to  the  economy  is  stag- 
gering. Property  losses  approach  $3  bil- 
lion a  year.  In  many  stores  the  cost  of 
shoplifting  and  employee  pUfering  is  as 
high  as — in  some  cases,  higher  than — the 
profit  margin.  The  economic  cost  of 
white-collar  crime — embezzlement,  petty 
theft  from  businesses,  consumer  frauds, 
antitrust  violations  and  the  like— dwarfs 
that  of  all  crimes  of  violence. 

A  great  deal  of  crime  is  never  reported 
to  the  police.  Probably  more  than  twice 
as  many  aggravated  assaults,  burglaries, 
and  larcenies  occxir,  as  are  reported.  In 
some  communities  the  figure  may  be  10 
times  as  high. 

The  incidence  of  crime  is  highest  in  the 
15-  to  21-age  group.  Fifteen-year-olds 
commit  more  of  the  serious  crimes  than 
any  other  age  group,  with  16-year-olds 
close  behind.  More  than  50  percent  of 
arrests  for  burglaries  are  of  youths  under 
18. 

Most  crimes  of  violence  are  com- 
mitted by  and  against  people  who  know 
each  other. 

Those  who  commit  crimes  of  violence 
more  commonly  do  so  against  members 
of  their  own  race.  Relatively  few  major 
crimes  are  interracial. 

Six  principal  themes  run  through  the 
Crime  Commission  report: 


1.  Crime  prevention  is  of  paramount 
importance. 

Prevention  of  crime  means  equipping 
police  forces  to  respond  quickly  to  emer- 
gency calls.  It  means  reducing  crime 
opportunities:  from  theftproof  ignition 
systems  for  cars,  to  stricter  controls  on 
the  sale  of  guns,  from  better  street  lights 
and  modem  alarm  systems  to  tactical  de- 
ployment of  police  forces  In  high  crime 
areas. 

But  crime  prevention  also  means  elim- 
ination of  the  conditions  which  breed 
crime.  In  the  words  of  the  Crime 
Commission — 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  meet 
significant  action,  by  far,  that  can  be  taken 
against  crime  Is  action  designed  to  ellml- 
nate  slums  and  ghettos,  to  Improve  educa- 
tion, to  provide  Jobs,  to  make  sure  that  every 
American  is  given  the  opportunities  and  the 
freedoms  that  will  enable  him  to  assxime  hU 
responsibilities.  We  will  not  have  dealt 
effectively  with  crime  until  we  have  alleviated 
the  conditions  that  stimulate  It.  To  speak 
of  controlling  crime  only  In  terms  of  the 
work  of  the  police,  the  courts  and  the  correc- 
tional apparatus  alone,  is  to  refuse  to  face 
the  fact  that  widespread  crime  Implies  a 
widespread  failure  by  society  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  system  of  criminal  justice  must 
itself  be  just  and  it  must  have  the  respect 
and  cooperation  of  all  citizens. 

So  long  as  perfunctory,  mass-produc- 
tion methods  prevail  in  many  lower 
courts,  so  long  as  scandalous  conditions 
exist  in  many  jails— where,  In  1965, 
100,000  children  were  held  in  adult  jails, 
and  where  attempts  to  rehabilitate  are 
almost  nonexistent — we  cannot  achieve 
full  public  confidence  In  the  system  of 
criminal  justice. 

What  is  required  of  that  system  is  a 
profound  self-analysis,  the  willingness  to 
change,  and  a  massive  effort  to — 

Improve  the  caliber  and  training  of 
law  enforcement,  judicial,  and  correc- 
tions officials. 

Strengthen  the  capability  of  police  to 
detect  crimes  and  apprehend  those  who 
commit  them. 

Extend  the  range  and  quality  of  treat- 
ment services. 

Make  full  use  of  advanced  scientific 
methods  in  the  courtroom,  to  reduce 
frustrating  and  unfair  delays  and  to 
make  available  to  the  sentencing  judge 
all  necessary  information  about  the  de- 
fendant. 

Provide  better  counsel  for  juveniles  and 
for  adults  who  cannot  afford  to  provide 
their  own. 

Improve  communication  and  under- 
standing between  law  enforcement 
authorities  and  the  urban  poor. 

So  long  as  we  deny  police,  courts,  and 
correctional  agencies  the  resources  they 
need  to  provide  fair  and  dignified  public 
service,  large  elements  of  our  population 
will  challenge  both  the  institutions  of 
justice  and  the  values  they  represent. 

What  is  required  of  citizens  in  every 
commimity  in  America  is  an  understand- 
ing, not  only  of  the  critical  importance  of 
first-rate  law  enforcement,  but  also  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  their  police, 
judges,  and  corrections  officials  labor  to- 
day. If  local  citizens  are  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  their  own  system  of  jus- 
tice and  to  support  it  with  the  resources 
it  needs  to  discharge  its  duty,  those  dif- 
ficulties can  be  substantially  reduced. 
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3.  Throughout  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, better  trained  people  are  desperate- 
ly needed  and  they  must  be  more  ef- 
fectively used. 

The  Crime  Commission  found  that  cur- 
rent personnel  practices  in  most  juris- 
dictions often  fail  to  attract  high-caliber 
men  and  women.  Requiring  each  new 
police  officer  to  begin  his  career  as  a 
patrolman  makes  the  lateral  entry  of 
better  qualified  men  almost  impossible. 
There  are  today  few  means  of  tapping 
the  special  knowledge  and  skills  of  those 
brought  up  in  slums.  Today's  single, 
rigid  line  of  i>olice  promotion  and  serv- 
ice is  inefficient.  Critical  shortages  of 
specially  trained  policemen,  probation 
and  parole  officers,  teachers,  casework- 
ers, vocational  instructors,  and  group 
counselors  are  severely  weakening  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

There  are  many  ways  to  attack  this 
problem.  Some  police  chiefs  suggested 
to  the  Crime  Conunission  that  many 
police  forces  could  be  restructured,  to 
provide  for — 

Uniformed  "commimity  service  offi- 
cers," who  would  maintain  close  rela- 
tions with  people  in  their  areas  and  be 
alert  to  potentially  dangerous  conditions 
that  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  other  city  agencies  for  prompt  action. 
These  officers  might  not  meet  conven- 
tional educational  requirements.  They 
might  even  have  had  minor  encounters 
with  the  law  as  teenagers.  But  they 
would  know  their  areas  and  the  people 
who  live  in  them. 

Police  officers,  who  would  perform  the 
traditional  police  patrol  duties.  Typi- 
cally these  officers  would  have  graduated 
from  high  school. 

Police  agents,  who  would  take  on  the 
most  sensitive  and  complex  police  as- 
signments— patrolling  in  the  highest 
crime  neighborhoods,  staff  duties,  police- 
community  relations,  solving  the  most 
difiBcult  serious  criminal  cases.  Two 
years  of  college,  and  preferably  a  bac- 
calaureate degree,  might  be  required  for 
assignment  as  an  agent. 

Entrance  into  police  service  at  any 
one  of  these  three  levels,  or  opportimitles 
to  work  their  way  up  through  the  differ- 
ent levels  as  basic  education  and  other 
qualifications  were  met. 

4.  A  far  broader — and  more  pro- 
found—range of  treatment  is  needed 
than  the  present  correctional  system  pro- 
vides. 

This  applies  to  offenders  of  all  ages, 
but  it  is  especially  true — and  particularly 
important  for  the  young.  Since  the 
generation  of  children  about  to  enter 
teen  age  is  the  largest  In  our  history, 
we  can  anticipate  an  even  sharper  rise  In 
juvenile  delinquency  In  the  decade  to 
come — unless  we  make  drastic  changes 
in  the  effectiveness  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  as  well  as  In  economic  and 
social  conditions. 

Many  offenders,  the  young  most  of 
all,  stand  a  far  better  chance  of  being 
rehabilitated  in  their  home  commiml- 
ties,  than  In  ordinary  confinement. 
Recently,  the  California  Youth  Authority 
concluded  a  5-year  experiment  with 
various  methods  of  treatment.  Convicted 
juvenile  delinquents  were  assigned  on  a 
random  basis  either  to  an  experimental 


group  where  they  were  returned  to  their 
communities  for  intensive  personal  and 
family  coimseling,  or  to  the  regtUar 
Institutions  of  correction.  The  findings 
to  date  are  dramatically  Impressive: 
Only  28  percent  of  the  experimental 
group  had  their  paroles  revoked;  more 
than  half — 52  percent — of  those  con- 
fined in  regular  institutions  later  had 
their  paroles  revoked. 

Falling  back  into  crime  was  almost 
twice  as  great  for  those  treated  in  regu- 
lar institutions,  as  for  those  treated  in 
the  community.  And  it  appears  that 
the  community  treatment  program  costs 
far  less  than  institutional  confinement. 

On  the  basis  of  this  California  experi- 
ment and  its  other  studies,  the  Crime 
Commission  concludes  that  local  institu- 
tions related  to  the  community,  each 
housing  a£  few  as  50  iimiates,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  wide  range  of  treatment 
services,  should  be  developed  throughout 
the  coxmtry. 

This  will  require  the  commitment  of 
new  resources  by  most  communities. 
In  a  recent  survey  of  juveniles  coiu-t 
judges,  83  percent  said  that  no  psychol- 
ogist or  psychiatrist  was  available  to 
their  courts.  A  full  third  had  neither 
probation  officers  nor  social  workers. 
Further,  if  many  young  offenders  are 
better  handled  by  community  agencies 
other  than  juvenile  courts,  the  potential 
of  those  agencies  must  be  enlarged  and 
fully  tapped. 

5.  Access  to  better  information  and  to 
deeper  and  broader  research  is  vital  to 
police  and  correctional  agencies. 

The  Crime  Commission  found  little 
research  being  done  on  the  fundamental 
issues  of  criminal  justice — for  example, 
on  the  effect  of  punishment  in  deterring 
crime,  or  on  the  effectiveness  of  various 
police  and  correctional  procedures. 

Private  research  can  be  valuable. 
More  State  and  local  operations  research 
is  essential.  Regional  Institutes  for  re- 
search should  be  established.  Improved 
collection,  dissemination,  and  analysis  of 
criminal  justice  statistics  is  essential  for 
deeper  Insights  into  the  causes  of  crime, 
its  prevention  and  control,  and  better 
probation  and  correction  programs. 
State  and  city  planning  would  benefit 
from  sounder  and  more  precise  predic- 
tions of  future  crime  levels  and  problems. 

6.  Substantially  greater  resources 
must  be  devoted  to  improving  the  entire 
criminal  justice  system. 

The  Federal  Government  must  not 
and  will  not  try  to  dominate  the  system. 
It  could  not  if  it  tried.  Our  system  of 
law  enforcement  is  essentially  local: 
based  upon  local  initiative,  generated  by 
local  energies,  and  controlled  by  local 
officials.  But  the  Federal  Government 
must  help  to  strengthen  the  system,  and 
to  encourage  the  kind  of  innovations 
needed  to  respond  to  the  problem  of 
crime  in  America. 

THE    SAFE   STREirrS   AND    CRIME   CONTROL    ACT   OF 
1967 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 
the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1967  to— 

Provide  planning  and  program  grants 
to  States  and  local  governments. 

Establish,  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 


tice, a  Director  of  a  new  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sistance. The  agency  he  heads  will  be 
a  cooperative  link  with  State  and  local 
agencies  of  criminal  justice.  It  will  give 
us  the  practical  means  of  assisting  and 
encouraging  modernization  throughout 
the  system.  It  will  operate  the  grant 
program  established  under  the  act,  and 
focus  research  on  the  causes,  prevention, 
and  control  of  crime. 

I  am  requesting  $50  million  in  fiscal 
1968  under  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act,  largely  for  planning  grants, 
research,  and  pilot  projects.  Our  best 
estimate  is  that  the  Federal  investment 
under  this  act  in  the  second  year  will  be 
approximately  $300  million.  The  Fed- 
eral investment  beyond  the  second  year 
will  depend  upon  the  effective  response 
of  State  and  local  governments. 

I  recommend  Federal  grants  of  up  to 
90  percent  to  States,  cities,  and  regional 
and  metropolitan  bodies  to  assist  them 
to  develop  plans  to  improve  their  police, 
courts,  and  correctional  systems. 

Through  these  grants,  we  intend  to 
encourage  comprehensive  approaches  to 
the  problems  of  crime.  The  close  inter- 
locking of  every  element  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  makes  comprehensive 
planning  mandatory. 

To  illustrate:  the  Crime  Commission 
reconomends  that  drunkenness  should  be 
regarded  as  a  criminal  offense  only  when 
It  is  accompanied  by  disorderly  conduct. 
Today,  one-third  of  all  arrests  are  for 
drunkenness.  Two  million  arrests  for 
drunkermess  burden  the  police,  clog  the 
lower  courts,  and  crowd  places  of  deten- 
tion. If,  instead  of  treating  drunkenness 
as  an  ordinary  crime,  local  authorities 
chose  to  create  a  civil  detoxification 
program,  the  consequences  of  that  choice 
would  be  felt  throughout  the  law  en- 
forcement and  corrections  system. 

Almost  any  reform  of  this  nature 
will  have  significant  secondary  effects. 
Treating  each  reform  as  an  Isolated 
matter  will  create  confiicts  and  loss  of 
effectiveness  throughout  the  system. 
Thus,  the  grants  under  this  provision  will 
require  that  comprehensive  plans  be  de- 
veloped that  take  Into  account  the  Inter- 
relationship among  aU  aspects  of  law 
enforcement,  courts  and  corrections,  as 
well  as  closely  related  social  programs. 

I  reconmiend  Federal  grants  of  up  to 
60  percent  to  support  approved  pro- 
grams in  action. 

These  grants  would  encourage  Inno- 
vative efforts  against  street  crime,  juve- 
nile delinquency,  and  organized  crime. 

To  be  eligible,  the  State  or  local  gov- 
erning body — or  bodies — must  show  an 
increase  in  its  own  expenditures  by  an 
annual  increment  of  5  percent.  The  60- 
percent  grant  would  be  applied  against 
the  cost  of  the  program  in  excess  of  that 
Increment.  It  must  also  show  that  It 
has  adopted  a  comprehensive  plan,  con- 
taining clear  priorities  and  balancing  the 
needs  of  all  parts  of  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

Some  of  the  local  and  regional  pro- 
grams that  might  qualify  for  grants 
would  provide: 

Better  training  for  criminal  justice 
personnel. 
Various  Innovative  techniques,  such  as 
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tactical  squads,  special  street  lighting, 
new  public  alarm  systems. 

More  effective  tdarm  systems. 

Two-way  radio  and  multiple-channel 
police  networks. 

Coordinated  information  systems  for 
all  law  and  corrections  officials. 

New  rehabilitation  techniques  and  the 
personnel  to  employ  them. 

Salaries  for  criminal  justice  personnel 
where  associated  with  special  training 
or  innovative  programs.  With  respect  to 
other  criminal  Justice  personnel  not  en- 
gaged in  such  programs,  up  to,  but  not 
more  than — one-third  of  Federal  grant 
may  be  used  for  salaries. 

To  be  approved,  a  plan  must  meet  a 
number  of  quallfsring  tests.  Among 
them,  the  plan  must: 

Apply  to  a  Jurisdiction,  or  combination 
of  Jurisdictions,  with  a  population  of  at 
least  50,000  persons. 

Deal  with  all  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  agencies  in  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  plan,  imless  the  Attorney 
General  determines  that  It  Is  not  prac- 
ticable to  do  so. 

Set  forth  priorities  for  the  improve- 
ment of  all  aspects  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  affected  by  the  plan, 
based  upon  the  identification  of  needs 
and  problems. 

Incorporate  Innovations  and  advanced 
techniques. 

Demonstrate  the  willingness  of  State 
or  local  bodies  to  assume  the  costs  of  im- 
proved law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  systems  sifter  a  reasonable  period 
of  Federal  assistance. 

I  recommend  Federal  grants  of  up  to 
50  percent  for  the  construction  of  signifi- 
cant new  types  of  physical  facilities,  on 
a  regional  or  metropolitan  basis,  such  as 
crime  laboratories,  community  correc- 
tion centers,  police  academy-type  cen- 
ters. 

RSSTABCH    AND    SFIdAL    FBOJXCT8 

Under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1965.  we  have  conducted  a 
program  to  improve  the  techniques  of 
law  enforcement  through  research  and 
pilot  projects.  This  program  has  proved 
its  value.  Research,  along  with  pilot 
projects,  must  be  vigorously  supported 
If  we  are  to  Improve  the  criminal  Justice 
system. 

As  part  of  a  broader  crime  control 
program,  I  propose  superseding  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  with  a 
broader  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  special  pilot  project  grants. 

I  recommend  that  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  make  research  grants 
or  contracts,  of  up  to  100  percent,  with 
public  agencies,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  or  oUier  organizations. 

These  grants  could  be  used  to  support 
research  and  education  projects  of  re- 
gional or  national  importance,  establish 
national  or  regional  Institutes  for  re- 
search and  education  in  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice. 

rEDXBAL,    STATI,    AND    LOCAI.    COOPXKATIOIV 

State  and  local  governments  have  al- 
ready shown  their  willingness  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  in  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice area.  They  have  also  demonstrated 
their  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Na- 
tional Government.     During  1966,  for 


example,  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  National  Crima  Commission  have 
urged  all  50  Governors  to  establish  State 
planning  committees  on  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice.  Many  of  these 
committees  are  ali^ady  in  existence. 
Additional  States  are  setting  up  commit- 
tees each  month. 

To  continue  this  cooperation,  I  am 
directing  the  Acting  Attorney  General 
to  convene  at  the  Justice  Department  a 
conference  of  State,  city,  and  private  au- 
thorities in  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal Justice.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  review 
the  findings  of  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission and  to  share  judgments  on  how 
best  the  Federal  Government  may  con- 
tribute to  the  essentially  State  and  local 
task  of  law  enforcement. 

A   PROGRAM   FOR  TOtTNG  AMERICANS 

The  proposals  I  have  outlined  above 
will  give  new  strength  to  the  instruments 
of  law  enforcement:  our  police,  courts, 
and  correctional  agencies.  Yet  we  know 
that  America's  crime  problem  demands 
far  broader  efforts  to  reach  young  peo- 
ple trapped  in  poverty — without  skills, 
without  purpose,  without  hope. 

Not  all  crime  is  attributable  to  poverty. 
The  rise  of  crimes  committed  by  youth 
in  afSuent  suburban  areas  testifies  to 
that.  But  crime  rates  do  increase  mark- 
edly in  an  atmosphere  that  breeds  hostil- 
ity and  frustration.  They  increase  as 
the  channels  of  opportunity  are  limited 
and  social  mobility  is  foreclosed. 

Understanding  this,  we  have  embarked 
on  a  broad  range  of  programs  giving 
disadvantaged  young  people  the  chance 
to  break  free  of  the  waste  and  boredom 
that  would  otherwise  characterize  their 
lives.  In  my  message  to  the  Congress  on 
America's  children  and  youth,  which  I 
intend  to  submit  shortly,  I  will  outline 
a  program  for  young  Americans.  The 
purpose  of  that  program  will  be  not  only 
to  reduce  delinquency,  but  to  increase  the 
chances  for  yoimg  people  to  lead  more 
useful  and  productive  lives. 

NARCOTICS  AND  DANGEROUS  DRUGS 

I  urge  the  Congress  should  also  give 
prompt  attention  to  a  number  of  other 
aspects  of  America's  crime  problem. 
Among  these  is  narcotics  addiction. 

Narcotics  addiction,  the  abuse  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  and  illicit  traffic  in  both 
continue  to  challenge  the  best  efforts  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to 
stamp  them  out.  Tlieir  cost  in  wasted 
lives  Is  incalculable.  The  crime  that  is 
associated  with  them  is  a  serious  threat 
to  communities  across  America. 

In  the  past  3  years,  we  have  begun 
new  Federal  and  State  programs.  These 
programs  can  lead  to  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  drug  abuse  problem.  But 
if  their  promise  is  to  be  sustained,  we 
must  make  a  sufficient  commitment  of 
resources  and  competent  administration. 

Every  level  of  government,  Federal  to 
local,  must  intensify  its  attack  on  the 
narcotics  and  drug  problem. 

For  our  own  part,  we  shall  take  these 
additional  mea,sures  to  combat  drug  ad- 
diction and  traffic  in  drugs: 

1.  Rehabilitation: 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966, 
I  am  instructing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  consultation 
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with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  to  coordinate  the 
rehabilitation  efforts  of  all  the  Federal 
agencies  concerned,  and  to  work  through 
local  and  State  facilities  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  Federal  rehabilitation 
efforts  will  be  closely  related  to  local  pro- 
grams  that  may  qualify  for  Federal  sup. 
port  imder  the  grant  provisions  of  the 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1967. 

2.  Enforcement  training: 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  pro- 
vide  funds  to  enable  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  enlarge  their  existing 
enforcement  training  programs,  so  that 
they  can  reach  a  far  greater  number  of 
local  and  State  enforcement  officers. 

Under  these  programs,  enforcement 
officers  and  experts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  are  sent  to  local  communities 
with  severe  drug  addiction  problems,  to 
train  local  enforcement  personnel  in  the 
most  modern  techniques  of  detecting  and 
apprehending  drug  pushers  and  addicts 
and  the  most  advanced  methods  of  treat- 
ing drug  addiction. 

3.  Public  information  and  education- 
It  is  essential  that  the  public  be  better 

informed  r.bout  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs:  what  they  are,  what  their  effects 
are  on  the  body  and  mind,  how  widely 
they  are  misused,  the  laws  which  govern 
them,  and  the  medical  treatment  that 
offers  the  best  chance  of  cure.  This  in- 
formation should  be  made  available  to 
local  governments,  school  systems,  par- 
ents, young  people,  college  campuses, 
and  medical  groups. 

To  this  end,  I  am  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  create  an  Information  and  Education 
Center  on  Narcotic  and  Dangerous 
Drugs. 

4.  International  control: 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  controlling  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs,  we  must 
work  in  concert  with  other  nations. 
Most  illicit  narcotics — particularly  hero- 
in— come  from  and  through  other 
nations  to  our  shores.  Drugs,  like  epi- 
demic diseases,  must  be  controlled  effec- 
tively everywhere. 

I  shall  shortly  submit  to  the  Senate, 
for  its  advice  and  consent,  the  1961  Sin- 
gle Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs. 
Fifty- four  nations  have  acceded  to  that 
convention,  and  we  believe  that  other 
nations  may  follow.  With  the  coming 
establishment  of  the  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  Board  as  the  only  super- 
visory international  agency,  our  acces- 
sion to  the  convention  will  allow  us  to 
have  a  proper  voice  in  securing  fulfill- 
ment by  other  countries  of  their  treaty 
obligations. 

5.  State  drug  laws: 

There  are  large  disparities  in  State 
laws  dealing  with  dangerous  drugs. 
Some  States  do  not  even  have  such  laws. 
Controlling  traffic  in  dangerous  drugs 
requires  a  careful  synthesis  of  State  and 
Federal  regulation.  If  our  greatest 
strength  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  drug 
control,  the  States  should  act  as  soon  as 
possible  on  the  type  of  drug  abuse  con- 
trol act  now  being  circulated  in  model 
form  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. I  urge  the  States  to  enact  this  law 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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Any  effective  crime  control  program 
requires  the  enactment  of  firearms 
legislation. 

The  National  Crime  Commission  has 
underscored  the  emphatic  need  for  the 
legislation  I  propose  again  this  year.  I 
urge  the  90th  Congress  to  place  it  high 
on  its  agenda  in  this  session. 

The  legislation  I  am  submitting  Is 
closely  comparable  in  substance  to  that 
which  was  under  consideration  in  the 
last  Congress.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  to — 

Prohibit  certain  mail  order  sales  and 
shipments  of  firearms,  except  between 
Federal  Ucensees; 

Prohibit  over-the-counter  sales  of 
firearms,  other  than  rifles  and  shotguns, 
to  any  person  who  does  not  reside  in  the 
State  in  which  the  Federal  licensee  does 
business; 

Prohibit  Federal  licensees  from  selling 
handgvms  to  any  person  under  21,  and 
from  selling  rifles  and  shotguns  to  any 
person  under  18; 

Curb  imports  into  the  United  States 
of  surplus  military  firearms  and  other 
firearms  not  suitable  for  sporting 
purposes. 

This  legislation  is  no  panacea  for  the 
danger  of  human  irrationality  and  vio- 
lence in  our  society.  But  it  will  help  to 
keep  lethal  weapons  out  of  the  wrong 
hands. 

This  legislation  will  not  curtail  owner- 
ship of  firearms  used  either  for  sport  or 
self -protection.  But  it  will  place  a  valu- 
able restraint  on  random  trade  in  hand- 
guns— the  use  of  which  has  more  and 
more  characterized  burglaries  and  other 
crimes.  It  will  gain  added  strength  as 
States  pass  firearms  legislation  and  li- 
censing laws  similar  to  the  Sullivan  law 
in  New  York. 

To  pass  strict  firearms  control  laws  at 
every  level  of  government  is  an  act  of 
simple  prudence  and  a  measure  of  a 
civilized  society.  Further  delay  is 
unconscionable. 

UNIFIED  FEDERAL  CORRECTIONAI.  SYSTEM 

I  renew  my  request  for  legislation  to 
establish  a  unified  Federal  correctional 
system  within  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Today,  correctional  treatment  in  the 
national  system  is  fragmented  and  often 
impedes  continuity  of  treatment.  The 
proposed  unified  system  would  provide 
coherent  organization,  and  a  systematic 
flow  of  all  post-sentencing  responsibili- 
ties— probation,  institutional  manage- 
ment, and  parole  supervision. 

A  unified  system  becomes  especially 
important  as  we  gain  experience  with 
community  treatment  and  work-release 
methods.  It  would  permit  the  better  use 
of  staff  and  fiscal  resources,  improve 
training  for  all  Federal  correctional  em- 
ployees, and  simplify  the  creation  of 
computerized  data  banks.  The  Federal 
Government  should  lead  In  all  organi- 
zational reforms  which  permit  more 
effective  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  in- 
dividual offenders — especially  since  the 
repeated  offender  is  so  prominent  and 
disturbing  a  feature  of  crime  in  America. 

A  FEDERAL  JXTDICIAL  CENTEB 

I  recommend  legislation  to  establish  a 
Federal  Judicial  Center  in  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts. 


E>espite  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
Federal  district  judgeships— from  197  in 
1941  to  341  in  1966 — the  delay  and  docket 
congestion  in  our  Federal  courts  is  the 
worst  in  our  history. 

The  mere  addition  of  judges  to  the 
courts  will  not  bring  about  the  efficient 
administration  of  justice  that  simple 
justice  demands.  Better  judicial  admin- 
istration requires  better  research,  better 
training,  smd  continuing  education  pro- 
grams. 

The  Judicial  Conference  has  long 
recognized  this.  It  has  either  recom- 
mended, or  established  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  some  20  different  programs  of 
research  and  education.  Yet  none  of 
these  programs  has  been  adequately 
staffed  or  supported.  None  has  been 
able  to  solve  the  administrative  problems 
of  the  Judiciary. 

If  we  are  to  reduce  the  backlog  of  cases 
pending  in  the  courts  and  meet  the 
urgent  law  enforcement  problems  we 
face,  these  programs  must  he  given 
permanence  and  sufficient  means  to  ac- 
complish their  tasks.  They  should  be 
open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Congress,  the 
entire  judiciary,  and  the  public. 

A  Federal  Judicial  Center,  established 
in  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts,  will  enable  the  courts  to  begin 
the  kind  of  self-analysis,  research,  and 
planning  necessary  for  a  more  effective 
judicial  system — and  for  better  justice  in 
America. 

ORGAmZED   CRIME 

We  have  accomplished  much  in  expos- 
ing the  citadels  of  crime  and  corruption. 
I  am  determined,  however,  to  extend  our 
efforts  to  root  out  this  poisonous  element 
from  our  society. 

The  Department  of  Justice  will  be  the 
focal  point  for  bringing  increased  Fed- 
eral resources  to  bear  on  this  problem  of 
organized  crime.  We  will  increase  the 
number  of  personnel  previously  assigned 
to  this  task. 

Federal  efforts  can  best  be  extended  by 
the  allocation  of  additional  resources. 
However,  obtaining  witnesses  is  a  major 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  organized 
crime. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
coerce  or  threaten  a  person  who  is  willing 
to  give  vital  information  to  our  Federal 
Investigators,  thus  extending  additional 
protection  to  potential  witnesses  at  the 
beginning  of  an  organized  crime  investi- 
gation before  a  grand  jury  has  been 
convened;  extend  Federal  immunity  pro- 
visions to  certain  crimes  associated  with 
racketeering,  in  order  to  assist  in 
gathering  competent  evidence. 

Criminal  syndicates  do  not  recognize 
State  boundaries.  Their  impact  is  fre- 
quently nationwide.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's responsibility  in  combating 
organized  crime  is  clear  and  unequivocal. 

This  message,  however,  deals  princi- 
pally with  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement.  With  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  State  and  local  juris- 
dictions have  little  experience  in  operat- 
ing an  effective  organized  crime  program. 
I  am  directing  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to:  Establish  a  special  program  to 
offer  State  and  city  officials  assistance  in 
setting  up  effective  plans  to  combat  orga- 
nized crime. 


THE     RIGBT     OF     PRIVACT 


Justice  Brandeis  called  the  right  of 
privacy  the  "right  most  valued  by  civi- 
lized men."  It  is  the  first  right  denied 
by  any  totaUtarian  system.  It  is  associ- 
ated in  the  minds  of  most  Americans 
with  the  right  to  be  free  of  unlawful 
searches  and  forced  self-incrimination. 
It  is  a  hallmark  of  a  free  society. 

I  believe  we  should  protect  that  right 
against  invasion  by  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic devices. 

We  would  indeed  be  indifferent  to  the 
command  of  our  heritage  if  we  failed  to 
take  effective  action  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity and  privacy  of  each  among  us.  A 
new  Federal  law  baiming  wiretapping 
and  electronic  bugging  and  snooping  is 
essential. 

Present  laws  are  clearly  inadequate. 
They  create  serious  uncertainties  in  their 
application  and  leave  large  loopholes  in 
their  coverage.  In  short,  they  invite 
abuse. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 
the  Right  of  Privacy  Act  of  1967. 

Within  the  full  reach  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  possessed  by  the  Federal 
Government  this  law  would : 

Outlaw  all  wiretapping,  pubUc  and 
private,  wherever  and  whenever  it  occurs, 
as  well  as  all  willful  invasions  of  privacy 
by  electronic  devices  such  as  radio  trans- 
mitters and  concealed  microphones.  The 
only  exceptions  would  cover  those  in- 
stances where  the  security  of  the  Nation 
itself  is  at  stake — and  then  only  under 
the  strictest  safeguards. 

Prohibit  the  advertisement,  manufac- 
ture, or  distribution  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
devices. 

TO    INSURE    THE    PUBLIC    SAFETY 

The  program  I  have  called  for  in  this 
message  will  not.  of  itself,  bring  about  a 
sudden  decline  in  the  reported  crime  rate. 

As  crime  reporting  improves,  as  citizens 
increasingly  demand  the  protection  to 
which  they  are  entitled  and  report  crimes 
they  formerly  bore  in  silence,  as  larger 
numbers  of  young  people  enter  the  age  of 
greatest  susceptibility  to  crime,  as  the 
problems  of  the  ghetto  are  compounded — 
as  these  events  continue  to  occur,  the  re- 
ported crime  rate  will  continue  to  rise. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  important  steps 
we  can  take  now  to  affect  the  incidence  of 
crime  and  its  contamination  of  our  de- 
mocracy. I  have  tried  to  describe  several 
in  this  message. 

Certain  of  these  steps  could,  if  reso- 
lutely undertaken  by  local  and  national 
officials,  be  in  effect  a  year  from  today. 

Other  steps,  put  into  effect  now.  could 
reduce  the  costs  of  crime  over  the  next 
several  years.  These  involve  more  thtm 
the  condemnation  of  crime,  more  than 
spasmodic  responses  to  sensational  dis- 
closures. They  involve  hard  work  and 
an  imswerving  conunitment  by  all  levels 
of  government  to  an  intensified,  long- 
term  program  of  action. 

Yet  even  they  will  fail  unless  they  are 
accompanied  by  the  greater  involvement 
of  private  citizens. 

It  is  the  citizen  who  will  finally  deter- 
mine whether  the  agencies  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  are 
staffed  and  nourished  by  first-rate  skills 
and  modern  equipment.    It  is  the  citizen 
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who  maintains  and  enlarges  respect  for 
law  and  order.  It  is  the  interaction  of 
the  citizen  and  the  community — their 
conunon  dedication  to  public  order — 
which  is  the  most  powerful  deterrent  of 
Clime. 

Thus,  it  is  the  citizen  who  will  deter- 
mine whether  streets  will  be  safe  to  walk, 
whether  homes  will  be  secure,  whether 
property  rights  will  be  respected,  whether 
integrity  and  honest  dealing  will  govern 
relationships  between  men. 

We  can  control  crime  if  we  will.    We 
must  act  boldly,  now,  to  treat  ancient 
evils  and  to  insure  the  public  safety. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  6.  1967. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
CRIME  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  President  Johnson  for 
the  crime  message  which  he  has  Just 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

I  commend  him  because  no  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive before  him  has  outlined  to  the 
Congress  more  vividly  the  true  magni- 
tude of  the  devastating  force  which 
crime,  from  juvenile  vandalism  to  big- 
time  racketeering,  exerts  on  the  welfare 
and  Iiuier  stability  of  this  Nation. 

I  commend  him  because  he  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  nationwide  program 
to  oppose  these  forces  of  disorganization 
and  corrosion. 

And,  I  commend  him  because  he  has 
given  us  a  blueprint  for  mounting  the 
kind  of  attack  o'lt  crime  that  for  the  first 
time  because  of  its  design  and  scope 
shows  shining  promise  for  success. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  takes  unusual 
men  to  see  the  obvious  and  it  is  good  to 
know  that  we  have  an  administration 
which  has  both  perceived  the  true  nature 
of  the  crime  menace  and  reacted  to  it. 

For  several  decades  we  have  lamented 
the  growing  crime  rate  but  precious  little 
was  done  to  reduce  it  because  we  have 
often  failed  to  see  the  obvious. 

How  can  we  reduce  crime  when  our  so- 
cial fabric  itself  has  been  a  breeding 
ground  of  delinquents  because  of  poverty 
and  a  lack  of  opportunity  for  education 
and  employment? 

How  can  we  correct  our  criminals  and 
delinquents  when  our  coiu-ts,  our  proba- 
tion departments  and  our  penal  institu- 
tions lack  the  procedures,  the  programs, 
and  the  staffs  to  perform  this  function? 

How  can  we  prevent  crime  when  we 
have  not  determined  the  causes  of  this 
disorder? 

How  can  we  abolish  crime  when  we  lack 
the  law  enforcement  methods  the  laws, 
and  the  other  resources  which  are  neces- 
sary for  this  effort? 

Today,  the  President's  message  fully 
answers  these  questions  and  sets  forth 
a  program  to  deal  with  all  these  defects 
in  our  crime-control  systems. 

It  proposes  to  continue  the  war  on 
poverty. 

It  proposes  to  Improve  oiur  courts  and 
the  administration  of  justice. 

It  proposes  to  equip  this  Nation's  cor- 
rectional machinery  and  law  enforce- 
ment. 

It  proposes  to  control  the  problem  of 
narcotics  and  other  drugs  which  poison 
the  minds  of  young  Americans. 


And  it  proposes  to  regulate  the  traflSc 
in  firearms. 

Not  only  does  it  make  these  proposals 
but  it  outlines  a  total  action  program 
on  a  scale  never  before  offered  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  President  has  set  forth  his  pro- 
posals in  legislative  requests.  He  has 
asked  that  we  enact  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1967. 

He  has  asked  us  to  enact  a  law  regulat- 
ing the  sale  and  distribution  of  firearms. 

He  has  asked  us  to  enact  a  law  that 
would  establish  a  unified  Federal  Cor- 
rectional System  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

He  has  asked  us  to  enact  a  law  that 
would  move  against  organized  crime  and 
racketeering. 

He  has  asked  us  for  the  Right  of  Pri- 
vacy Act  of  1967. 

He  has  asked  us  for  a  Federal  Judicial 
Center. 

And  he  lias  asked  us  to  appropriate 
funds  for  crime  research,  for  narcotics 
control,  and  for  a  new  cooperative  effort 
between  Federal  and  Btate  crime  control 
agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  are  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching  proposals. 

I  believe  these  are  the  kind  of  proposals 
we  need  to  achieve  victory  over  our  crime 
problem. 

I  support  them  and  I  hope  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress  will  give  these  recom- 
mendations favorable  consideration  and 
approval. 

I  was  especially  pleased  with  those  por- 
tions of  the  President's  message  dealing 
with  firearms  control,  narcotics  addic- 
tion, and  dangerous  drug  abuse.  These 
are  areas  in  which  our  committee  has 
been  working  and  in  which  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  in  the  future. 

I  was  gratified  to  see  that  the  admin- 
istration will  be  concerning  Itself  with 
those  juveniles  and  young  adults  already 
in  training  schools  and  in  our  prisons. 
For  too  long  we  have  been  focusing  our 
attention  mainly  on  prevention  programs 
and  have  ignored  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  already  caught  up 
in  a  life  of  crime. 

As  chairman  of  tlie  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, I  have  directed  an  investigation 
of  conditions  and  programs  in  our  juve- 
nile and  young  adult  Institutions.  As  in 
the  past,  I  plan  to  work  closely  with  the 
administration  to  bring  about  a  shift  in 
our  policy.  Working  together  I  am  posi- 
tive we  can  focus  some  atttention  and  de- 
velop some  beneficial  legislation  on  this 
long -neglected  area. 


islative  Calendar,  under  rule  Vm,  was 
dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today : 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

UMITATIGN  ON  STATEMENTS  DUE- 
ING  THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 
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REPORT    ON    STATUS    OF    PUBUC 
BUILDING  PROJECTS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  covering  status 
of  public  building  projects  authorized 
for  construction  and  alteration,  dated 
December  31,  1966,  which,  with  an  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


CONCURRENT      RESOLUTION      OP 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  LEGISLATURE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
as  follows:  ^ 

Senate  Concurrent  Resoltttion  No.  5 
A  concurrent   reeolutJon,  memorlaUzing  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  provide 

Federal  financial  assistance  for  domestic 

gold  producers 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Sermte  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  since  1934,  domestic  gold  pro- 
ducers have  been  required  to  sell  theti 
product  only  to  the  Federal  Government  at 
the  established  price  of  $35  per  ounce;  and 

Whereas,  costs  of  producing  this  precious 
metal  have  continued  to  increase  at  an 
alarming  rate  reflecting  the  impact  of  Infla- 
tion upon  the  economics  of  gold  mining  and 
mining  operation  with  the  resiilt  that  vir- 
tually all  gold  producers  In  the  tJnlted  States 
have  closed  down  their  properties;  and 
■  Whereas,  domestic  gold  production,  which 
amounted  to  approximately  5,000,000  ounca 
In  1940,  has  now  dropped  to  an  annual  rate 
slightly  In  excess  of  1,500,000  ounces  while 
current  domestic  gold  consumption  for  de- 
fense and  space  needs,  industrial  require- 
ments, the  arts  and  crafts,  and  dental  use 
has  rapidly  risen  to  a  significant  rate  of 
approximately  6,000,000  ounces  per  annum, 
over  three  times  our  United  States  produc- 
tion rate;   and 

Whereas,  the  continuing  outflow  of  gold 
and  failure  to  solve  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit  continues  to  be  of  ever  greater  na- 
tional concern;  and 


Whereas,  the  disparity  between  domestic 
consumption  and  production  Imposes  an  ad- 
ditional substantial  drain  upon  the  monetary 
gold  reserves  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  federal  relief  legislation  revital- 
izing the  United  States  gold  mining  Industry 
could  well  end  continuing  substantial  deple- 
tion of  our  monetary  gold  reserves  to  supply 
United  States  Internal  domestic  gold  con- 
sumption which  should  alleviate  to  some 
extent  concern  In  foreign  circles  over  our 
monetary  policies;  and 

Whereas,  such  legislation  to  stimulate  do- 
mestic gold  production  is  definitely  in  the 
national  Interest: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  respectively  request  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  provide  federal 
financial  assistance  payments  to  domestic 
gold  producers  to  stabilize  the  few  existing 
United  States  gold  properties,  to  reopen  dor- 
mant gold  mines,  and  to  enocurage  aggres- 
sive exploration  for  new  gold  ore  reserves  in 
this  country;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  duly  attested 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Congress  from  this  state. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  January  26,   1967. 

Concurred  In  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives February  1,  1967. 

LxmOvirpxck, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
James  D.  Jklbkrt, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attest: 

Neh^s  p.  Jenskn, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

Pattl  Inmak, 

Chief  Clerk. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OP  MAINE 
LEGISLATURE 

Mrs.  SMITH,  on  behalf  of  herself  and 
Mr.  MusKiE,  presented  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  as  follows: 
State  of  Maine 

In  the  Tear  of  Ouk  Lobo  One  Thousand 

Nine  Hundred  and  Scmr-SEVEN 
Jomr  Resolxttion  Memoriauzinc   Congress 

To  Include  MAtNE  in  Studt  of  High-Speed 

Obouno  Transportation 

We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Third  Legis- 
lative Session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  The  Honorable  John  T. 
Connor,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  It  has  been  recognized  that  the 
nation's  economy  and  the  nation's  security 
require  a  study  in  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation; and 

Whereas,  the  89th  Congress  by  Public  Law 
8&-220  has  authorized  you  to  undertake  re- 
search and  development  In  high-speed 
ground  transportation  with  the  end  in  view 
of  attaining,  in  relationship  with  other 
modes  of  transportation,  the  objective  of 
promoting  a  safe,  adequate,  economical  and 
efficient  national  transportation  system;  and 

Whereas,  since  Maine  Is  located  in  the  ex- 
treme northeast  corner  of  the  nation,  It  is 
vitally  essential  that  Maine,  Instead  of  being 
bypassed,  should  be  Included  in  any  result- 
ing national  transportation  system;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  we,  your  Memorialists, 
recommend  and  urge  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce that  Maine  be  Included  In  any  action 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
Public  Law  89-220;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  Memorial, 


duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  transmitted  to  The  Honorable  John  T. 
Connor,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  to  each 
of  Maine's  Senators  and  Representatives  In 
Congress. 

House     of     Representatives,     Read     and 
Adopted  in  Concurrence,  January  31,  1967: 
Bertha  W.  Johnson, 

Clerk. 
In    Senate    Chamber,    Read    and    Adopted 
Sent  down  for  Concurrence,  January  26, 1967 : 
Jerrold  B.  Spezrs, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  44.  Resolution  to  provide  for  a  study 
of  migratory  labor;  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unsmlmous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

8.832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  TaxiB  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  that  dicyandlamlde  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Tower)  : 

5.833.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Elke  Otten 
and  her  son,  Michael  Wunderwald;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tvette  Schul- 
dlner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP   (for  himself.  Mr. 
DoMiNicK.   Mr.   AixoTT.   Mr.   Baker, 
Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Can- 
non,   Mr.    Carlson,    Mr.    Case,    Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr. 
DoDD,    Mr.    Eastland,    Mr.    Fannin, 
Mr.  FONG,  Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Gruen- 
ING.    Mr.    Hansen.    Mr.    Harris,    Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Haktke.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr. 
Hickenlooper,   Mr.   Hill,   Mr.   Hol- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr. 
Long    of    Missouri.    Mr.    McGovern, 
Mr.     MclNTYRE.     Mr.     Morton.     Mr. 
MuNDT.    Mr.    Murphy,    Mr.    Nelson. 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr.   Peoxmibe,   Mr.   Randolph,   Mr. 
Scott,    Mr.    Sparkman,    Mr.    Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota)  : 
S.  835.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to   Individuals  for  certain  ex- 
fwnses  incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — ^The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  11,  1967.  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Ful- 
brigrt.  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Inoute.  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  McCar- 
thy, Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 

MONDALE,  Mr.  MONRONEY,  MT. 

MusKiE,  Mr.   Nelson,  Mr.  Tydings, 

and  Mr.  Yarborough)  : 
S.  836.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment Of  the  National  Foundation  for  the 
Social  Sciences  in  order  to  promote  research 
and  scholarship  in  such  sciences;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  ISi.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  Individuals  re- 
ceiving civil  service  retirement  annuities  to 
elect  to  have  income  tax  deducted  and  with- 
held from  their  annuity  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jack  F. 
Chamblee  and  her  two  minor  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROUTY: 

S.  839.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the  vlUage 
of  Orleans.  Vt.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Prouty  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COTTON : 

S.  840.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Capt.  John  N. 
Laycock,  U.S.  Navy  (retired);  and 

S.  841.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Anna  Elsa 
Bayer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  842.  A  blU  to  amend  section  203  of  the 
National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hast  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
iinder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONOALE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Inoxtte  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee. 
Mr.  MusKiE.  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr. 
Proxmire)  : 

S.  843.  A  bill  to  promote  the  pubUc  welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  16,  1967,  for 
additional   cosponsors. ) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  844.  A  bill  to  equalize  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuities,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  845.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83,  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  annuities  of  employees  or  Mem- 
bers who  elected  reduced  annuities  in  <»der  to 
provide  a  survivor  annuity  if  predeceased  by 
the  person  named  as  survivor  and  i}ermlt  a 
retired  employee  or  Member  to  designate  a 
new  spouse  as  survivor  if  predeceased  by  the 
person  named  as  survivor  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement; and 

S.  846.  A  blU  to  amend  secUon  8332,  Utle 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
inclusion  In  the  computation  of  accredited 
services  of  certain  periods  of  service  rendered 
States  or  instrumentaUtles  of  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  Improve 
certain  programs  under  such  act; 

S.  848.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic Incentives  to  assist  and  encourage  In- 
dustry to  assume  Its  responsibility  for  abat- 
ing and  preventing  the  poUution  of  water  by 
wastes  from  industrial  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  849.  A  bill  to  expand  and  Improve  exist- 
ing laws  and  to  provide  '"-  the  establishment 
of  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
pollution  from  vessels  and  cer'  \la.  other 
sources  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  other  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUIs,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  three  bills  were  or- 
dered to  be  held  at  the  desk  until  February 
13,  1967,  for  additional  cosponsors.) 
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By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  850.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  preserve  as  an  area  of  his- 
toric Interest  certain  structures  and  lands 
comprising  the  Washington  Navy  Yard;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

<See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

(NoTi. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  February  16,  1967, 
for  additional  coeponsors.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  851.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Andreas  Niko- 
laoB  Kanaloupltls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Mondali,  Mr.  McGovehn, 
Mr.  Mo^^^OTA,  and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 
8.852.  A  bill  to  amend  section  32(e)    of 
title  m  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial  as- 
sistance In  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of 
improvement  for  land  conservation  and  utili- 
zation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCaktht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(NoTX. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  untU  February  20,  1967, 
for  additional  cosponsors. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MUKPHT) : 
S.  853.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Political  Activity  of  Government 
Personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration . 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER : 
S.  854.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  positions 
In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.  855.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Geraslmos 
D.  Antzoulatos;  and 

S.  856.  A    blU    for    the   relief   of   Georglos 
Kaldls:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when  he 
Introduced   the   first   above-mentioned   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON : 
S.  857.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Puget  Sound 
Plywood.  Inc.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JudlclSLTy. 

S.  858.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  with  respect  to  recovery  of  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  In  case  of  successful 
maintenance  of  an  action  for  recovery  of 
damages  sustained  in  transportation  of  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macntjson  when 
be  introduced  the  above  bnis,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

(Note. — The  last  above-mentioned  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  held  at  the  desk  until  February 
13.  1967,  for  additional  coeponsors. ) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  859.  A  bni  to  esteblUh  an  emergency 
program  of  direct  Federal  assistance  In  the 
form  of  direct  grants  and  loans  to  certain 
hospitals  in  critical  need  of  new  facilities  In 
order  to  meet  Increasing  demands  for  service: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bHl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  860.  A    bill    to    amend    title    5.    United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  services  for 
Government    employees    In    order   to    assist 
them   in   preparing  for  retirement;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 


By  Mr.  McOEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mn.T.ER) : 
S.J.  Res.  29.  Joint    resolution    to    support 
emergency  food  assistaace  to  India;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  EXPENSES 
OP  HIGHER  EIDUCATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  credit  against  income  tax 
to  Individuals  for  certain  expenses  in- 
curred in  providing  higher  education. 

The  bill  provides  an  income  tax  credit 
on  the  first  $1,500  of  tuition,  fees,  books, 
and  supplies  to  anyone  who  pays  these 
expenses  for  a  student  at  an  institution 
of  higher  education.  It  is  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Dominick,  Allott,  Baker, 
BocGS,  Brewster.  Cannon,  Carlson, 
Case,  Cooper,  Cotton,  Curtis,  Dodd, 
Eastland,  Fannin,  FoNg,  Griffin,  Gruen- 
iNG,  Hansen.  Harris,  Hart,  Hartke,  Hat- 
field,   HICKENLOOPER,    HiLL,    HOLLINGS, 

Hruska,  Jackson,  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
KucHEL,  Long  of  Missouri.  McGovern. 
MclNTYRE,  Morton,  Mundt,  Murphy, 
Nelson,  Pearson,  Pebcy,  Prouty,  Prox- 
MiRE,  Randolph,  Scott,  Sparkman,  Thur- 
mond, Tower,  and  Young  of  North 
Dakota. 

The  concept  of  tax  relief  to  ease  the 
burden  of  the  high  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion has  been  advanced  many  times  in 
the  past.  I  first  proposed  tax  relief  for 
college  expenses  4  years  ago  in  a  speech 
on  this  floor. 

We  must  face  squarely  the  need  to  pro- 
vide tax  relief  to  ease  the  heavy  burden 
of  college  costs.  It  has  been  discussed 
for  over  a  decade.  Now  we  must  decide 
if.  as  a  nation,  we  are  to  treat  educa- 
tion's costs  as  we  do  the  interest  on  a 
home  mortgage,  or  flood  damage,  or 
health  expenses. 

This  proposal  is  for  the  average  family 
in  America.  It  is  for  the  people  who 
constitute  the  backbone  of  America — the 
blue  collar  workers,  the  white  collar 
workers,  the  wage  earners,  and  salaried 
persons  of  the  lower-and-middle-income 
group  who  are  struggling  to  pay  their 
bills,  buy  their  homes,  and  educate  their 
children.  They  work  hard  for  their 
wages  or  salary — and  it  is  all  taxable. 

Our  income  tax  is  a  graduated  tax.  It 
is  based  on  ability  to  pay.  If  they  pay 
a  $1,000  medical  bill,  they  get  some  tax 
relief.  If  a  tornado  or  flood  causes  them 
$1,000  of  damage,  they  get  tax  relief. 
But  if  they  pay  $1,000  a  year  for  4  years 
to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  col- 
lege, they  bear  that  burden  with  no  help 
from  our  tax  laws. 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  that 
these  Americans  are  entitled  to  relief. 
When  they  pay  large  sums  to  provide 
themselves  or  their  children  with  a  col- 
lege education,  they  are  spending  money 
in  the  national  interest  and  it  is  entirely 
fair,  equitable,  and  appropriate  for  the 
Nation  to  ease  their  burden  through  the 
tax  laws. 

The  credit  is  based  on  the  first  $1,500 
paid  for  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  supplies 
for  any  student  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education.  The  amount  of  the 
credit  is  75  percent  of  the  first  $200,  25 
percent  of  the  next  i$300  and  10  percent 


of  the  next  $1,000.  The  maximum  credit 
allowable  for  any  one  student  is  $325. 
Of  course,  an  individual  financing  more 
than  one  student,  a  parent  with  two  chil- 
dren  in  college,  for  example,  could  get  a 
credit  of  this  amoimt  for  each. 

The  tax  relief  is  provided  uniformly 
without  regard  to  the  taxpayer's  bracket. 
Since  the  relief  is  a  credit,  not  a  deduc- 
tion, it  is  a  subtraction  from  the  tax 
an  individual  would  otherwise  pay  after 
he  has  computed  his  tax  liability.  Each 
$1  of  credit  reduces  a  person's  tax  by  the 
same  amount,  $1,  regardless  of  the  tax- 
payer's bracket.  Thus,  while  a  deduction 
or  exemption  saves  a  $15,000  a  year  man 
more  tax  dollars  than  one  who  earns 
$5,000,  a  tax  credit  saves  both  the  same 
number  of  dollars. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  total 
amount  of  credit  is  reduced  by  1  percent 
of  the  amount  by  which  a  taxpayer's 
adjusted  gross  income  exceeds  $25,000. 
For  example,  a  taxpayer  with  an  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  $30,000  would  have 
$50  subtracted  from  the  credit  other- 
wise available.  In  this  manner,  the  credit 
gives  less  dollar  benefit  to  upper  middle 
income  groups  and  no  benefit  at  all  to 
high-income  groups. 

The  credit  is  available  to  anyone  who 
pays  tuition  expenses.  It  is  thus  avaU- 
able  to  students  who  are  working  to  put 
themselves  through  school  and  pay  their 
own  expenses;  it  is  available  to  parents 
putting  their  children  through;  it  is 
available  to  other  relatives;  and  it  is 
available  to  those  who  would  like  to  help 
a  deserving  student. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  is 
identical  in  all  respects  but  one  to  the 
bills  I  have  introduced  in  past  Con- 
gresses. I  have  amended  the  bill  this 
year  to  include  students  of  accredited 
postsecondary,  business,  trade,  techni- 
cal, and  other  vocational  schools.  Many 
of  our  young  people,  from  low-income 
families  in  particular,  seek  further  edu- 
cation directly  related  to  occupational 
goals,  and  need  our  help  and  encourage- 
ment. To  exclude  young  people  who 
wish  to  attend  a  trade  or  business  school 
would  be  to  discriminate  against  those 
who  prefer  the  service  or  technological 
occupations. 

The  bill  then,  is  designed  to  provide 
help  to  those  in  the  lower  and  middle 
income  groups  of  the  United  States. 
The  wealthy  need  no  help  and  the  bill 
gives  them  none.  Over  two-thirds  of 
the  benefits  would  go  to  families  earning 
less  than  $10,000  a  year. 

Each  year  the  costs  of  going  to  college 
increase.  From  all  the  evidence,  these 
costs  will  continue  to  increase.  As  they 
do,  the  burden  will  continue  to  fall  more 
and  more  heavily  upon  the  taxpayers 
of  the  lower  and  middle  income  groups— 
who  are  struggling  to  pay  their  bills,  buy 
their  homes,  and  educate  their  children. 
These  are  the  people  for  whom  a  SIO.OOO 
burden  to  educate  a  child — multiplied  by 
several  children — over  a  few  short  years 
constitutes  one  of  the  major  financial 
burdens  of  their  lifetime. 

In  1955,  there  were  2,260,000  college 
students  working  toward  degrees.  To- 
day, there  are  over  6  million — and  by 
1975,  almost  9  million  students  will  be 
enrolled. 


These  increased  enrollment  figures  will 
mean  that  both  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions alike  must  continue  to  expand 
their  facilities.  This  will  in  turn  mean 
Increased  tuition  costs. 

At  the  same  time,  man's  ever-increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  universe  and  the 
great  technological  advances  of  the  20th 
century  will  also  continue  to  push  up  the 
cost  of  education.  Advancing  the  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge — and  passing  that  in- 
formation on  to  students — by  Its  very 
nature  grows  more  expensive.  Ben 
Pranldin  could  experiment  with  a  kite 
and  key,  but  today's  universities  require 
atomic  accelerators,  mass  spectrometers, 
and  other  sophisticated  equipment. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  stated 
that  annual  current  expenditures,  In 
1965-66  dollars,  by  Institutions  of  higher 
education  rose  from  $4  billion  in  1955- 
56  to  $11.4  billion  in  1965-66,  almost  a 
threefold  increase.  This  is  expected  to 
rise  to  $22.5  billion  in  1975-76,  or  nearly 
double  again. 

Similarly,  the  annual  cost  per  student 
rose  from  $1,102  in  1955-56  to  $1,443  in 
1965-66  and  is  expected  to  climb  to  $1,749 
by  1975-76. 

Thus  in  1955,  the  median  tuition  and 
required  fees  for  a  full-time  undergrad- 
uate student  at  a  public  Institution  of 
higher  learning  was  $139;  at  a  private 
college  $438.  By  1965,  these  figures  had 
increased  to  $200  and  $812  respectively. 
By  1971,  the  Office  of  Education  esti- 
mates these  figures  will  be  $353  in  a  pub- 
lic institution  and  $1,115  at  a  private  in- 
stitution. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  total  cost 
of  sending  a  child  to  college.  Tlie  aver- 
age total  cost  of  the  academic  year  end- 
ing in  1965  is  estimated  to  be  $1,560  for 
a  public  college  and  $2,370  for  a  private 
college.  In  the  year  ending  1967,  these 
figures  will  go  up  to  $1,640  and  $2,570. 
By  1970,  they  will  rise  to  $1,840  and 
$2,780.  For  many,  the  cost  is  already 
over  $3,000  a  year. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  earning  between  $3,000  and 
$10,000  a  year  with  three  or  four  chil- 
dren to  educate  ?  Simply  stated,  It  means 
a  financial  crisis.  A  man  with  three  or 
four  children  can  reasonably  expect  ex- 
penses of  $30,000  to  $40,000  to  put  those 
children  through  collie. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  impossible  bur- 
den. And  families  \n  the  $3,000  to  $10,- 
000  income  group  represent  62  percent 
of  all  the  families  in  America. 

And  these  people  pay  taxes.  Under 
present  law,  a  college  student,  single,  and 
working  to  put  himself  through,  pays 
$329  in  income  tax  if  he  earns  $3,000.  If 
he  makes  $5,000,  he  owes  $671.  If  he  is 
married,  without  children,  and  his  wife 
works  to  help,  they  owe  $501  if  they  make 
$5,000  a  year. 

A  married  couple  with  two  children 
they  are  trying  to  put  through  college 
must  pay  $686  in  income  tax  if  they  earn 
$7,500  a  year.  These  figures  assume  the 
minimum  standard  deduction  or  deduc- 
tions equal  to  10  percent  of  Income, 
whichever  produces  a  lower  tax. 

Scholarship  aid  is  obviously  part  of  the 
ajiswer,  but  only  a  part.  Look,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  guidelines  laid  down  by  the 
College  Scholarship  Service,  widely  used 


by  colleges  and  universities  in  consider- 
ing applications  for  scholarships  and 
other  financial  aid.  Under  them,  a  man 
with  a  gross  annual  income  of  $6,000, 
with  one  child  in  college  and  no  other 
dependents  but  his  wife,  is  expected  to 
contribute  $790  a  year  from  his  income 
before  his  child  is  entitled  to  scholarship 
assistance.  Such  a  person,  earning 
$6,000  and  taldng  the  standard  deduc- 
tion, pays  an  income  tax  of  $552.  This 
leaves  only  $5,448  net  income  each  year. 
If  he  were  earning  $8,000  a  year,  he 
would  have  a  net  of  $7,114  after  income 
tax,  and  out  of  that  he  is  expected  to  pay 
$1,290  toward  college  expenses.  We 
must  recognize  the  enormous  burden  this 
places  on  the  average  taxpayer. 

Recently  we  enacted  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965 — a  landmark  In 
American  education  progress.  It  pro- 
vided 140,000  Federal  scholarships  for 
needy  students.  These  scholarships  rep- 
resent a  breakthrough  in  American  edu- 
cation— and  provided  real  help  for  low- 
income  families.  Now  is  the  time  to  take 
the  next  step — and  provide  meaningful 
relief  for  the  millions  of  American  fami- 
lies who  have  received  no  help. 

Similarly,  college  loan  programs  fail  to 
provide  a  complete  answer.  To  many  a 
taxpayer  with  a  mortgage  on  his  house 
and  several  children  in  college,  the  pros- 
pect of  borrowing  many  more  thousands 
may  be  practically  impossible.  Further, 
should  our  young  people  graduating  from 
college — at  the  beginning  of  their  lives, 
about  to  marry  and  have  children  of  their 
own — be  forced  to  begin  their  adult  lives 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  debt? 

I  do  not  think  so.  Aside  from  the  per- 
sonal hardship,  a  student  who  graduates 
with  heavy  debts  is  forced  to  rate  his  job 
opportunities  solely  on  the  basis  of  imme- 
diate monetary  return.  Flexible,  intelli- 
gent long-range  career  planning  becomes 
impossible — to  the  detriment  of  lx)th  the 
individual  and  society  as  a  whole. 

The  tuition  tax  credit  I  propose  aids 
the  student  at  the  public  university  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  one  at  a  private 
college.  While  the  dollar  amount  of  re- 
lief would  be  higher  at  most  private  col- 
leges, the  percentage  of  relief  would  be 
higher  at  State  and  land-grant  institu- 
tions. For  instance,  the  credit  on  a  $200 
expense  is  $150 — 75  percent.  The  credit 
on  a  $1,000  expense  Is  $275 — only  27  per- 
cent. Even  where  a  college  charges  no 
tuition,  the  expense  of  fees,  books,  and 
supplies  invariably  totals  $200  or  more. 
Thus,  the  fact  is  the  bill  favors  the  low- 
tuition  colleges,  most  of  which  are  public 
colleges 

It  Is,  of  course,  true  that  the  credit  on 
$1,000  tuition  Is  more  dollars  than  the 
credit  of  $200  tuition.  However,  every 
credit  and  deduction  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  operates  the  same  way. 
The  investment  credit,  for  example,  gives 
greater  dollar  benefits  to  a  man  who  buys 
a  $100,000  machine  than  to  a  man  who 
buys  a  $10,000  machine,  but  this,  of 
course,  is  in  no  way  discriminatory. 

Further,  in  terms  of  the  total  benefits 
provided  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  an  in- 
creasing amount  would  go  into  State  uni- 
versities and  land-grant  colleges  both  as 
they  make  inevitable  tuition  increases, 
and    as    an   Increasing   percentage   of 


America's  college  population  attends 
these  colleges. 

The  tuition  tax  credit  would  further 
aid  American  education  by  allowing  stu- 
dents to  choose  their  colleges  on  the 
basis  of  their  Individual  academic  re- 
quirements, rather  than  economic  ne- 
cessity. It  is  a  disturbing  trend,  disturb- 
ing to  all  of  us  who  are  interested  In 
education — ^public  and  private — ^that 
more  and  more  of  our  students  are  com- 
pelled to  go  to  public  institutions  and  a 
smaller  and  smaller  percentage  can  af- 
ford private  colleges.  In  1950,  the  ratio 
between  public  universities  and  those  at- 
tending private  colleges  was  50-50.  In 
the  fall  of  1955,  44  percent  enrolled  In 
private  institutions.  At  the  present  time 
the  figure  has  fallen  to  34  percent.  This 
trend  is  disturbing  because  it  indicates 
the  increasing  danger  of  destroying  the 
diversity  which  has  made  American  edu- 
cation great. 

This  trend  represents  a  growing  ex- 
pense for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
They  must  continue  to  build  public  fa- 
cilities at  a  rapid  rate,  and  to  support 
a  disproportional  enrollment  rate  at  pub- 
lic institutions.  Besides  the  costs  of 
buildings,  the  taxpayer  must  pay  an  In- 
creasingly heavy  local  tax  to  subsidize 
each  additional  student  at  a  public  uni- 
versity. 

Many  parents  feel  there  is  a  great  value 
in  sending  their  children  away  from 
home  to  college.  Those  who  seek  a  mid- 
dle ground  economically  by  sending  their 
child  to  an  out-of-State  public  imlver- 
sity  will  reach  a  rude  awakening  as  the 
years  progress.  With  few  exceptions, 
tuition  costs  at  public  universities  have 
been  increased  In  the  last  2  years — for 
out-of-state  students,  in  particular. 
The  tuition  fees  charged  out-of-State 
students  exceed  $1,000  in  a  number  of 
imiversities  already. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  this  tax 
credit  proposal  will  not  help  those  who 
are  so  poor  that  they  pay  no  taxes.  Of 
course,  neither  does  the  tax  relief  for 
high  medical  expenses,  of  losses  from  fire, 
theft,  windstorms,  or  bad  debts,  which 
are  necessary  parts  of  our  tax  law  and 
reflect  the  taxpayer's  ability  to  pay. 
However,  the  college  scholarship  serv- 
ice reported  that  the  medium-family  In- 
come of  students  appljdng  for  scholar- 
ships was  $8,436.  With  assistance  from 
the  tuition  tax  credit,  many  students 
now  receiving  partial  scholarships  could 
forego  that  assistance,  releasing  to  every 
college  In  the  land  large  amounts  of 
scholarship  funds  to  help  the  truly 
destitute 

Further,  this  proposal  would  generate 
new  scholarship  assistance.  Under 
present  law,  no  tax  benefit  is  available 
to  a  person  or  business  who  gives  a 
scholarship  to  a  person  he  designates 
himself.  Contributions  or  gifts  must  be 
given  to  a  particular  university  or  char- 
ity. My  bill  gives  a  tax  benefit  to  any- 
one who  pays  the  tuition  of  another, 
thus  encouraging  persons  to  help  poor 
but  deserving  boys  and  girls  in  their  own 
communities.  Colleges  and  universities 
might  well  prevail  upon  alimmi  to 
"adopt"  deserving  students  In  financial 
distress.  This  technique  has  been  used 
by  charities  for  many  years  with  great 
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success  and  would  certainly  work  In  this 
context. 

For  example,  a  person  coxild  pay  $200 
for  a  nontaxpajrlng  student  and  receive 
$150  tax  credit,  $300  and  receive  $175 
credit,  or  $400  and  receive  a  $200  tax 
credit. 

This  plan  would  permit  Institutions, 
both  public  and  private,  to  enlist  alumni 
and  friends  in  the  support  of  their  most 
needy  students. 

Tax  relief  is  a  logical  method  of  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  college 
students.  It  supplements  scholarships, 
which  I  have  long  supported,  but  does 
not  replace  them.  As  long  as  the  law 
grants  tax  relief  for  medical  and  casu- 
alty expenses,  families  burdened  with 
high-college  costs  are  entitled  to  similar 
relief,  especially  in  view  of  the  positive 
effect  of  college  education  upon  oiu: 
coimtry's  cultiu^  and  economy.  It  Is 
a  method  of  relief  that  is  completely 
nondiscriminatory  and  Is  easily  admin- 
istered without  additional  governmental 
expense. 

What  do  the  people  of  America  think? 
The  national  income  tax  test  televised 
by  CBS  News  on  April  5,  1966,  provided 
a  dramatic  answer.  The  national  sur- 
vey sponsored  by  CBS  showed  that  across 
the  Nation  70  percent  of  those  polled  fa- 
vored a  tax  credit  to  help  meet  the  costs 
of  a  college  education.  Only  17  percent 
opposed  the  credit  while  13  percent  had 
no  opinion. 

The  survey  also  showed  that  83  per- 
cent of  the  public  in  the  $5,000  to  $7,000 
a  year  Income  bracket  favor  the  credit. 

It  showed  that  80  percent  of  the  young 
people  in  the  18-29  age  group  favor  the 
tax  credit. 

So  I  shall  continue  to  fight  for  it.  It  is 
a  bill  that  the  people  of  America  want 
and,  with  their  help,  it  Is  a  fight  that 
will  be  won. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk  for 
5  days  for  additional  cosponsors. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks,  followed  by  a  table  show- 
ing the  dollar  benefit  of  the  credit  at 
State  universities  and  land-grant  col- 
leges. These  figures  Include  the  OfQce 
of  Education  estimate  of  $150  for  books 
and  supplies. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  remain  at  the  desk  as  requested,  and 
the  bill  and  table  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  835)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for 
certain  expenses  Incurred  in  providing 
higher  education,  introduced  by  Mr. 
RiBicoFF  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8.  835 

A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  to  allow  a  credit  against  Income 
tax  to  Individuals  for  certain  expenses 
Incurred  In  providing  higher  education 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  Is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  39  as  40, 
and  by  Inserting  after  section  38  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  39.  Expenses  ol  higher  education. 

"(a)  GEimRAL  RiTLE, — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  an  Individual,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year,  an  amovmt,  determined  under 
subsection  (b),  of  the  expenses  of  higher 
education  paid  by  him  during  the  taxable 
year  to  one  or  more  Institutions  of  higher 
education  in  providing  an  education  above 
the  twelfth  grade  fof  himself  or  for  any 
other  Individual. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Amount  per  WDiviDtrAL. — The  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  any  Individual  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of — 

"(A)  75  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  does  not  exceed  $200, 

"(B)  25  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  (200  but  does  not  exceed 
$500,  and 

"(C)  10  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $500  but  does  not  exceed 
$1,500. 

"(2)  Phoration  or  CREnrr  where  more 
THAN  one  taxpateb  fats  expenses. — If  ex- 
penses of  higher  education  of  an  Individual 
are  paid  by  more  than  one  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year,  the  credit  allowable  to  each 
such  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
the  same  portion  of  the  credit  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  which  the  amount  of 
expenses  of  higher  education  of  such  in- 
dividual paid  by  tho  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year  Is  of  the  total  amount  of  ex- 
penses of  higher  education  of  such  individual 
paid  by  all  taxpayers  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Reduction  OF  CREorr. — ITie  credit  un- 
der subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  any  individual  paid  during  the 
taxable  year,  as  determined  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  adjusted  gross  in- 
come of  the  taxpayez  for  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  $25,000. 

"(c)  Detinitions. — For  purpoeee  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Expenses  of  higher  education. — ^The 
term  'expenses  of  higber  education'  means — 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  en- 
rollment or  attendance  of  a  student  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade  at  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and 

"(B)  fees,  books,  supplies  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  of  Instruction  above  the 
twelfth  grade  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education.  Such  term  does  not  include  any 
amount  paid,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  meals, 
lodging,  or  similar  personal,  living,  or  family 
expenses.  In  the  event  an  amount  paid  for 
tuition  or  fees  includes  an  amount  for  meals, 
lodging,  or  similar  expenses  which  is  not 
separately  stated,  the  portion  of  such  amount 
which  Is  attributable  to  meals,  lodging,  or 
similar  expenses  shall  be  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 

"(2)     iNSTmjTION    OF    HIGHER    EDUCATION. 

The  term  'Institution  of  higher  education' 
means — 

"(A)  an  educational  institution  (as  de- 
fined In  section  151(e)  (4)  )  — 

"(1)  which  regularly  offers  education  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade,  and 

"(11)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  constitute  charitable  contributions 
within  the  meaning  of  section  170(c) ,  or 

"(B)  a  business  or  trade  school,  or  techni- 
cal institution  or  other  technical  or  voca- 
tional school  in  any  State,  which  (i)  is  le- 
gally  authorized   to   provide,   and   provides 


within  that  State,  a  program  of  postsecond- 
ary  vocational  or  technical  education  de- 
signed to  fit  Individuals  for  useful  employ- 
ment In  recognized  occupations,  and  (11)  is 
accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  accred- 
iting agency  or  association  listed  by  th« 
United  States  Commission  of  Education,  and 
(ill)  has  been  in  existence  for  two  years  or 
has  been  specially  accredited  by  the  Com- 
missioner as  an  institution  meetmg  the  other 
requirements  of  this  subparagraph. 

"(3)  State. — The  term  'State'  Includes,  in 
addition  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(d)  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Adjustments  for  certain  scholab- 

SHIPS  AND  VETERANS  BENEFITS. — ^ThS  amOUntS 

otherwise  taken  Into  account  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  as  expenses  of  higher  education  of 
any  individual  during  any  period  shall  be 
reduced  (before  the  application  of  BUbsectlon 
(b))  by  any  amounts  received  by  such  in- 
dividual during  such  period  as — 

"(A)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1)) 
which  tmder  section  117  Is  not  includible  ia 
gross  income,  and 

"(B)  education  and  training  allowance 
under  chapter  33  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  chapter  35  of  such  title. 

"(2)     NONCREDIT      AND      RECREATIONAL,      ETC., 

COURSES. — Amounts  paid  for  expenses  o! 
higher  education  of  any  Individual  shall  be 
taken  into  account  under  subsection  (a)— 
"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  a 
candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  de- 
gree, only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
attributable  to  courses  of  Instruction  for 
which  credit  Is  allowed  toward  a  baccalau- 
reate or  higher  degree,  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is 
not  a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree,  only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
attributable  to  courses  of  instruction  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  requirements  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  predetermined  and  Identified 
educational,  professional  or  vocational  ob- 
jective. 

"(3)  Application  with  other  credits.— 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  to  tin 
taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
tax  Imposed  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  by  this  chapter,  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  allowable  under  this  subpart 
(other  than  under  this  section  and  section 
31). 

"(e)  Disallowance  of  Expenses  as  Dedot- 
TioN. — No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  business  ex- 
penses) for  any  expense  of  higher  education 
which  (after  the  application  of  subsection 
(b) )  Is  taken  Into  account  In  determining 
the  amount  of  any  credit  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a).  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  the  expenses  of  higher  educa- 
tion of  any  taxpayer  who,  under  regulation* 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
elects  not  to  apply  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  such  expenses  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(f)  Regulations. — ^The  Secretary  or  hl« 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provision* 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  39.  Expenses  of  higher  education. 
"Sec.  40.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Art 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1966. 

The  table  presented  by  Mr.  Ribicow 
is  as  follows: 
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Alabama  A.  &  M.  College - 

Auburn  University -— 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Alaska  — 

Arliona  State  University 

University  of  Arizona 

Arkansas  A.  4  M.  College 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California ^ 

Colorado  State  University 

Uttlverslty  of  Colorado 

University  of  Connecticut 

Delaware  State  College 

Florida  A.  &  M.  University 

University  of  Florida 

Florida  State  University 

Fort  Valley  State  College 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

University  of  Georgia - 

University  of  Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho 

Southern  Illinois  University _ 

University  of  Illinois 

Indiana  University 

Purdue  University 

Iowa  State 

University  of  Iowa... 

Kansas  State  University 

University  of  Kansas 

Kentucky  State  College.  _ 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  University 

University  of  Maine  .  -. 

University  of  Maryland 

Maryland  State  College.  .-. 

Massachusett.s  Institute  of  Technology - 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Michigan  State  University... 

University  of  .Michigan -. 

University  of  Minnesota _ 

Alcorn  A.  A  M.  Colle;e  (Mississippi) 

Mississippi  State  University 

University  of  Mississippi 

Lincoln  University  (Missouri) 

University  of  .Missouri 

Montana  State  College 

Montana  State  University 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada 

University  of  New  Hampshire 

Rutgers  (New  Jersey) 

New  Mexico  State  University — 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Cornell  University ... 

State  University  of  New  York 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  College. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  State  University 

North  Dakota  State  University 

University  of  Nortli  Dakota 

Kent  State  (Ohio) 

Miami  University  (Ohio) s... 

Ohio  State  University 

Wayne  State  University 

Ohio  University 

Lsngston  University  (Oklahoma) 

Oklahoma  State  University 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oregon  State  University 

University  of  Oregon 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

University  of  Puerto  Rico 

University  of  Rhode  Island 

Clemson  University  (South  Carolina) 

South  Carolina  State  College 

South  Dakota  State  College 

State  University  of  South  Dakota 

University  of  Tennessee 

Prairie  View  A.  &  M.  College  (Texas) , 

Texas  A.  &  M.  University 

Texas  Technical  College 

University  of  Texas 

Utah  State  University 

University  of  Utah _ 

University  of  Vermont 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Virginia  State  College 

University  of  Virginia 

University  of  Washington 

Washington  State  University 

West  Virginia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


Resident 


Nonresident 


Tuition 

fees,  and 

books 


Dollar 
benefit  of 
tax  credit 


$410 
450 
500 
387 
436 
419 
350 
350 
370 
486 
622 
340 
388 
350 
410 
410 
471 
525 
483 
383 
360 
392 
420 
480 
480 
495 
490 
438 
442 
390 
430 
370 
550 
516 
355 
2,050 
486 
504 
498 
525 
341 
492 
500 
300 
500 
516 
525 
484 
506 
686 
678 
486 
486 
1,950-2,100 
575 
500 
459 
607 
510 
610 
660 
670 
600 
462 
650 
401 
438 
438 
480 
480 
600 
309 
503 
636 
470 
537 
529 
420 
304 
374 
300 
294 
432 
525 
725 
570 
597 
602 
495 
495 
404 
475 
495 


$203 
213 
225 
197 
209 
205 
188 
188 
193 
222 
227 
185 
197 
188 
203 
203 
218 
228 
221 
196 
190 
198 
205 
220 
220 
224 
223 
210 
211 
198 
208 
193 
230 
227 
189 
325 
222 
225 
2'.'5 
228 
185 
2-.i3 
225 
175 
225 
227 
228 
221 
226 
244 
243 
222 
222 
325 
233 
225 
215 
226 
■226 
226 
241 
242 
235 
216 
240 
200 
210 
210 
220 
220 
235 
177 
225 
239 
218 
229 
228 
205 
176 
194 
175 
174 
208 
228 
248 
232 
235 
235 
224 
224 
201 
219 
224 


Percent 
benefit  of 
tax  credit 


Tuition, 

fees,  and 

books 


49.6 
47.3 
45.0 
60.9 
47.9 
4a9 
53.7 
63.7 
52.2 
45.7 
43.6 
54.4 
50.8 
53.7 
49.6 
49.5 
46.3 
43.4 
45.8 
51.2 
52.8 
50.5 
4S.  8 
4.'=..  8 
45.8 
45.3 
45.5 
47.9 
47.7 
50.8 
48.4 
52.2 
41.8 
44.0 
53.2 
15.9 
45.7 
44  6 
45.2 
43  4 
54  3 
45.3 
45.0 
58.3 
45.0 
44.0 
43.4 
46.7 
44.7 
35.6 
35.8 
45.7 
45.7 
15.5-16.7 
40.6 
45.0 
46.8 
44.6 
44.3 
44.3 
36.5 
36.1 
39.2 
46.8 
36.9 
49.9 
47.9 
47.9 
45.8 
45.8 
39.2 
57.3 
44.7 
37.6 
46.4 
42.6 
43.1 
48.8 
57.9 
51.9 
58.3 
59.2 
48.1 
43.4 
34.2 
40.7 
39.4 
39.0 
45.3 
45.3 
49.8 
46.1 
45.3 


Dollar 
benefit  of 
tax  credit 


Percent 
benefit  of 
tax  credit 


$560 

$231 

41.3 

750 

250 

33.3 

850 

260 

30.6 

522 

227 

43.6 

1,651 

340 

20.6 

1,234 

298 

24.1 

620 

237 

38.2 

620 

237 

38.2 

1.350 

310 

23.0 

1,161 

291 

25.1 

1.270 

302 

23.8 

740 

240 

33.6 

738 

249 

33.7 

760 

250 

33.S 

810 

256 

31.6 

810 

296 

31.6 

801 

255 

31.8 

1.215 

297 

24.4 

903 

266 

29.3 

383 

196 

61.2 

860 

261 

30.3 

782 

253 

32.4 

1.000 

275 

27.5 

1,110 

286 

25.8 

1.100 

285 

25.9 

1.080 

283 

26.2 

1.080 

283 

26.2 

838 

259 

30.9 

842 

-269 

30.8 

730 

248 

34.0 

970 

272 

28.0 

770 

252 

32.7 

1.150 

290 

25.2 

916 

267 

29.1 

505 

226 

44.8 

2. 050 

325 

15  9 

886 

264 

29  8 

1,170 

292 

25.0 

1,150 

290 

25.2 

1.071 

282 

26.3 

541 

229 

42.3 

942 

269 

28.6 

940 

269 

28.6 

600 

225 

45.0 

1.000 

275 

•27  8 

1.123 

287 

25.0 

1,133 

288 

26.4 

1,010 

276 

27.3 

1. 100 

285 

25.9 

1,331 

308 

23.1 

014 

266 

29.1 

936 

269 

28.7 

942 

269 

28.6 

1,950-2,100 

326 

16.  5-16.7 

776 

263 

32.6 

752 

250 

33.2 

884 

263 

29.8 

932 

288 

28.8 

964 

270 

28.3 

954 

270 

28.3 

1,110 

286 

28.8 

1,170 

292 

26.0 

1,158 

291 

25.1 

900 

265 

29.4 

1,150 

290 

26.2 

732 

248 

33.9 

886 

264 

29.8 

886 

264 

29.8 

1,060 

280 

26.7 

1.060 

280 

26.7 

1.200 

295 

24.6 

309 

177 

67.3 

1,103 

285 

26.8 

1,136 

289 

25.4 

950 

270 

28.4 

893 

264 

29.6 

865 

262 

30.3 

870 

262 

30.1 

604 

235 

38.9 

674 

242 

35.9 

594 

234 

39.4 

594 

234 

39.4 

789 

254 

32.2 

840 

259 

30.8 

1,725 

348 

20.2 

990 

274 

27.7 

777 

253 

32.6 

1.187 

294 

24.8 

975 

273 

28.0 

975 

273 

28.0 

1.034 

278 

26.0 

1,200 

296 

24.6 

l.Ul 

286 

25.7 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  bill  which  the 
Senator  introduces  is  the  so-called  tax 
credit  biU,  Is  it  not? 

cxiii 16»— Part  2 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct.  This 
is  the  bill  on  which  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  has  worked 
so  closely  with  me  over  the  past  number 
of  years. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  thank  the  Senator 


from  Connecticut.  Of  course,  I  am 
happy  to  work  with  him  on  any  bill 
which  may  be  passed  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  millions  of  American 
youth  are  facing  a  future  which  threatens 
to  deny  them  their  educational  birth- 
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right.  Already  we  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  point  of  pricing  higher  education 
out  of  the  reach  of  a  great  m^y  of  our 
able  young  people.  This  is  not  only  a 
great  personal  tragedy  for  those  young 
Americans  so  denied,  but  it  is  a  tragic 
loss  to  our  Nation  that  we  cannot  afford. 

Education  is  the  instrument  of  free- 
dom. It  has  been  said  that  the  difference 
between  education  and  indoctrination 
best  sums  up  the  difference  between  our- 
selves and  our  adversaries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  We  as  a  nation  must  con- 
stantly strive  to  strengthen  our  guaran- 
tees of  freedom  of  research,  inquiry,  and 
Judgment.  And  in  our  efforts  toward  ex- 
panding the  opportunity  for  higher  edu- 
cation through  the  construction  of  build- 
ings and  laboratories,  and  through  better 
scientific  equipment,  we  must  not  fail  to 
recognize  the  equally  pressing  need  for 
assisting  the  individual  student  to  meet 
his  financial  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
again  the  opportimity  to  cosponsor  this 
measure  dedgned  to  provide  some  meas- 
ure of  relief  for  those  who  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  higher  education.  My  Interest 
In  providing  tax  relief  to  those  who  are 
bearing  the  expense  of  higher  education 
dates  back  to  my  first  days  in  public 
office.  I  introduced  and  sponsored  legis- 
lation for  this  purpose,  first,  in  the  Colo- 
rado Legislature  in  every  year  of  my 
4  years  there.  IXiring  the  87th  Congress, 
I  introduced  legislation  for  this  purpose 
In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
and  during  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses, 
I  have  sponsored  this  legislation  in  the 
Senate. 

The  urgent  need  for  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  refiected  in  the  growing  per- 
centage of  American  families  who  are 
hard-pressed  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
higher  education  for  their  children, 
whether  at  public  or  private  colleges  or 
universities.  By  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment's own  estimate,  and  by  survey 
after  survey,  it  has  been  shown  that  62 
percent  of  American  families  have  annual 
Incomes  between  $3,000  and  $10,000  per 
year.  And  these  same  surveys  revealed 
that  60  percent  of  these  families  have  no 
savings  at  all,  while  the  savings  of  the 
remaining  40  percent  average  about  $150. 
The  Treasury  admitted  that  60  percent 
of  the  tax  credits  provided  by  this  legisla- 
tion would  accrue  to  taxpayers  who  had 
incomes  of  less  than  $20,000. 

The  hard-pressed  families  who  will 
benefit  from  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation are  the  families  who  are  largely 
left  out  by  the  higher  education  bill 
which  was  enacted  by  the  last  Congress. 
And  these  are  the  families  whose  children 
are  largely  denied  scholarship  assistance 
under  the  guidelines  established  by  the 
College  Scholarship  Service.  The  Col- 
lege Scholarship  Service  is  an  organiza- 
tion that  assists  many  major  colleges 
and  universities  in  determining  which 
students  are  entitled  to  first  call  on 
available  financial  help. 

For  example,  imder  these  guidelines, 
a  family  consisting  of  a  man  and  wife 
with  one  child  in  college,  and  having  a 
gross  family  income  of  $6,000  per  year, 
must  contribute  $790  a  year  from  the 
family  income  before  the  child  could 
be  eligible  for  scholarship  assistance. 
And  if  that  same  family  hsis  a  gross 


annual  Income  of  $8,000,  it  will  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  $1,290  to  the  child's 
college  expenses  before  the  child  can  be 
eligible  for  scholarship  assistance.  This 
is  a  staggering  burden. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in 
survey  after  survey  there  is  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  this  legislation  from  ed- 
ucators and  from  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
can families  who  are  trying  to  educate 
their  sons  and  daughters  as  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  this  Nation.  In  a 
poll  of  my  own  constituents,  more  than 
80  percent  of  those  responding,  enthusi- 
astically favored  enactment  of  a  tax 
credit  to  cover  a  part  of  the  costs  of 
higher  education. 

In  a  nationwide  poll  conducted  last 
year  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem in  connection  with  its  very  popular 
national  testing  series,  70  percent  of  the 
viewers  of  this  program  across  the  Nation 
who  responded  to  the  question  favored  a 
tax  credit  to  help  meet  the  cost  of  higher 
education. 

In  our  survey  which  was  directed  to 
all  presidents  and  trustees  of  both  public 
and  private  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation the  response  was  exceptionally 
large  and  the  results  highly  significant. 
Of  all  responses,  89.6  percent  received, 
favored  the  tax  credit  approach  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  higher  education.  By 
category,  91.7  percent  of  the  trustees  of 
private  institutions  and  83  percent  of  the 
trustees  of  State  institutions  of  higher 
education  favored  the  tax  credit  ap- 
proach. Among  college  and  university 
presidents  of  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities responding,  92  percent  favored  tax 
credits  and  42.4  percent  of  the  presidents 
of  State  colleges  and  universities  favored 
a  tax  credit  for  part  of  the  cost  of  higher 
education  expenses. 

Why  should  such  an  overwhelming 
percentage  of  those  individuals  responsi- 
ble for  administering  our  colleges  and 
universities  favor  enactment  of  tax 
credits  for  higher  education  expenses?  I 
believe  it  is  because  these  Individuals 
recognize  a  most  important  factor  which 
has  been  overlooked  by  many  of  those 
who  heretofore  have  not  favored  tuition 
tax  credits.  That  factor  is  the  effect 
which  tax  credits  will  have  on  relieving 
the  pressure  now  being  exerted  upon 
existing  Federal  programs  for  scholar- 
ships, loans,  and  grants,  and  upon  the 
future  of  privately  firmnced  scholarships. 

The  sliding-scale  tax  credit  schedule 
contained  in  our  bill  provides  a  sensible 
and  workable  system  of  Federal  assist- 
ance that  helps  every  student,  indirect- 
ly helps  both  public  and  private  institu- 
tions, and  does  so  in  a  manner  that  in 
no  way  interferes  with  individual  or  in- 
stitutional freedom  or  policies.  Our 
formula  more  equitably  removes  the  dis- 
tortion in  level  of  benefits  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  large  majority  of  other 
proposals  which  rely  on  tax  deductions, 
additional  exemptions,  or  nonvariable 
tax  credit. 

The  greatest  benefit  accrued  for  the 
first  $200  spent  for  tuition,  fees,  and 
books,  and  even  at  those  State  institu- 
tions which  do  not  charge  tuition,  the 
cost  of  fees  and  books  average  more  than 
$200  per  year.  Our  bill  would  cover  75 
percent  or  $150  of  this  cost.  Where  the 
costs  for  tuition,  fees,  and  books  total 


$400,  our  bill  would  provide  one-half  or 
$200  of  that  cost.  The  effective  help 
thus  provided  to  the  student  and  Ws 
parents  in  this  way  will  greatly  lessen  the 
pressures  now  being  exerted  on  existing 
scholarship  programs,  and  in  addition, 
will  provide  some  much  needed  help  to 
those  students  who  are  not  able  to  re- 
ceive scholarship  help  now  because  of 
the  preference  given  to  the  lower  in- 
come group  under  the  guidelines  being 
followed  by  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

Not  only  are  undergraduate  students 
helped  in  this  manner,  but  also  eligible 
for  the  benefits  of  our  bill  would  be  those 
students  pursuing  graduate  degrees. 
This  means  that  our  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  who  seek  to 
improve  their  qualifications  and  teaching 
skills  by  attending  graduate  coiurses  dur- 
ing the  simimer  would  also  be  eligible 
for  the  tax  credit  provided  by  our  bUl 
for  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  tuition, 
fees,  and  books  while  taking  these 
courses  at  an  approved  institution  of 
higher  education. 

Our  bill  would,  therefore,  resolve  the 
controversy  which  now  exists  between 
our  teachers  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  over  whether  these  costs  now 
can  be  claimed  by  teachers  as  a  deduc- 
tion on  their  Income  tax  returns.  Not 
only  would  these  expenses  qualify  for  the 
tax  credit  benefit  under  our  bill,  but 
these  teachers  could  still  be  eligible  to 
claim  the  standard  deduction  of  10  per- 
cent of  gross  income  on  their  Income  tax 
return. 

Incentive  would  also  be  provided  under 
this  bill  for  individuals  who  are  not 
related  to  the  student  to  provide  finan- 
cial help  to  students  for  tuition,  fees,  and 
books.  And  to  the  extent  that  private 
sources  will  be  encoiu-aged  to  provide 
such  funds,  the  American  taxpayer  will 
benefit.  Under  our  sliding  scale  formula, 
for  every  $500  scholarship  donated  by  a 
private  individual,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  getting  money  devoted  to 
education  at  a  55-percent  discount.  This 
is  not  possible  at  present  because  an  in- 
dividual taxpayer  gets  no  tax  benefit 
whatever  if,  out  of  his  own  generosity,  he 
pays  for  the  tuition,  fees,  and  books  of 
a  needy  and  deserving  college  student 
whom  the  taxpayer  names  specifically. 
The  effect  of  this  factor  alone  should 
direct  many  millions  of  dollars  of  private 
fimds  into  American  higher  education. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous 
debate  on  this  subject,  we  recognize  that 
this  tax  credit  proposal  would  not  solve 
all  the  financial  problems  related  to 
higher  education,  but  it  would  represent 
a  significant  contribution  well  within 
our  national  means.  And  it  would  pro- 
vide this  assistance  in  a  maimer  that 
avoids  any  argument  about  Federal  con- 
trol of  education  and  also  the  vexing 
question  of  church-state  relations.  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  provide  this  as- 
sistance wihout  having  to  expand  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  administer  the 
program. 

This  legislation,  in  which  I  am  proud 
to  join  my  46  fellow  Senators,  is  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  indivlduars  efforts 
on  his  own  behalf  to  obtain  the  highest 
level  of  education  to  which  he  aspires. 
It  does  not  aim  at  any  institution  or  class 
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of  institutions.  It  does  provide  the  max- 
imum benefits  to  students  at  colleges  and 
universities  which  are  supplying  the 
maximum  need  for  people  having  the 
lowest  incomes.  This  Is  clearly  evident 
from  the  sliding  scale  formula  which  pro- 
vides a  tax  credit  of  75  percent  of  the 
first  $200;  25  percent  of  the  next  $300, 
and  10  percent  of  the  next  $1,000  paid 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  student  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education.  The  max- 
imum credit  is  $325. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  can  all 
agree  that  the  education  of  our  children 
should  be  among  the  foremost  priorities 
of  this  Nation.  This  holds  true  for  the 
present  as  well  as  for  the  future.  TTie 
program  proposed  by  the  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing today  is  the  best  investment 
we  can  make  in  the  future  of  our 
country. 

I  may  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Connecticut  that  I  think  the 
chances  of  our  getting  some  legislation 
through  this  year  have  been  exemplified 
by  the  niunber  of  cosponsors  which  are 
on  the  bill.  The  number  is  47;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  There  are  46  cospon- 
sors besides  myself.  That  makes  47 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  joined 
In  sponsoring  the  bill.  It  is  a  high  nimi- 
ber.  I  feel  there  are  other  Senators  who 
have  not  joined  as  cosponsors,  but  who 
favor  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  seems  to  me  the 
advantages  of  this  approach  in  trying  to 
help  Institutions,  students,  and  teachers, 
are  absolutely  enormous  and  perhaps 
have  not  been  grasped  by  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  at  this  time,  nor  by  the  public 
at  large,  although  I  know  the  public  is  in 
favor  of  this  concept. 

Once  again  I  wish  to  say  that  I  shall 
be  glad  to  support  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  or  in  any  amended  form  in  order 
to  get  the  principle  in  this  area  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  RTBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
No  one  has  been  more  helpful  and  more 
cooperative  in  every  step  taken  with  re- 
gard to  this  measure.  I  have  had  the 
close  cooperation  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  know  that,  working  together 
with  the  other  cosponsors  of  this  bill, 
there  is  a  much  brighter  future  for  its 
enactment  in  this  session  of  Congress 
than  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
conviction  that  this  bill  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  part  of  the  cost  of  higher  edu- 
cation answers  a  great  need  in  our  coun- 
try. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  cost  of  higher 
education  is  constantly  rising  and  that 
this  in  turn  raises  the  burden  to  those 
seeking  more  education  or  who  want  to 
give  their  children  the  advantage  of  such 
education. 

The  bill  would  by  no  means  lift  that 
burden  entirely.  It  would  simply  make 
the  burden  lighter. 

Among  the  points  in  favor  of  the  tax 
credit  approach  are  these : 

First.  It  is  Federal  assistance  which 
gives  broad  support  to  students  seeking 
a  higher  education. 

Second.  Both  private  and  public  in- 
stitutions would  be  indirectly  helped. 

Third.  Pressure  would  be  relieved  on 
existing  Federal,  as  well  as  private,  pro- 


grams for  scholarships,  loans  and  grants, 
and  other  aid. 

Fourth.  The  plan  does  not  involve  the 
additional  expense  of  administering  a 
scholarship  program.  In  effect,  it  is  self- 
administered. 

Not  all  young  people  are  equipped  or 
are  motivated  to  proceed  with  a  college 
education  beyond  high  school.  They 
may  well  be  better  fitted  for  the  type  of 
education  available  at  business  schools. 
It  Is  an  Important  consideration  to  me 
that  these  schools  are  also  covered  by  the 
proposed  bill. 

One  additional  point,  Mr.  President. 
This  tax  credit  approach  not  only  has 
the  wide  support  of  parents.  It  is  also 
supported  by  presidents  and  ti-ustees  of 
institutions  of  higher  education.  And 
it  is  obviously  well  supported  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  President,  the  chief  intent  of  this 
bill  is  to  aid  those  hard-pressed  families 
whose  middle -income  circumstances 
largely  deny  them  help  under  the  higher 
education  bill  enacted  by  the  last  Con- 
gress. And  likewise,  these  families  are 
usually  not  covered  by  the  College  Schol- 
arship Service,  which  assists  many  col- 
leges and  universities  in  deciding  which 
students  should  get  first  call  on  available 
scholarship  funds. 

Families  In  this  broad  category  need 
the  extra  help  which  this  plan  proposes. 
But  the  maximum  credit,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  $325.  This  obviously  means 
that  with  the  high  costs  of  education  to- 
day, the  major  financial  burden  remains 
on  parents  and  the  students  themselves. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
help  to  realize  more  fully  the  tremen- 
dous resource  upon  which  the  future  of 
our  Nation  depends — the  minds  of  our 
energetic,  knowledge -seeking  young 
people. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  31,  1967,  I  Introduced  S.  779,  a 
tax-sharing  proposal  with  the  announced 
purpose  of  "arresting  the  trend  toward 
ever-growing  centralized  government." 
Today,  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]  has  sent  to  the 
desk  a  measure  that  I  have  the  honor  of 
cosponsoring  and  which  I  believe,  if  en- 
acted, would  prove  to  be  a  giant  step 
toward  that  goal.  The  measure  would 
provide  assistance  to  the  American  stu- 
dent desirous  of  higher  education  not 
through  some  Federal  agency,  but  by 
the  granting  of  a  tax  credit  directly  to 
the  parent  or  benefactor  of  the  student. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  legislation 
of  this  sort  has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions. The  rising  cost  of  education  has 
placed  an  ever-increasing  burden  on  the 
parents  of  every  student — and  in  many 
Instances,  these  costs  have  risen  so  high 
as  to  be  prohibitive.  It  Is  true  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  instituted  many 
programs  to  help  alleviate  this  burden, 
but  these  programs  have  been  sketchy 
and  have  provided  very  little  relief  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  American 
families. 

A  program  such  as  the  one  which  this 
bill  provides  for  would  make  available 
uniform  aid  to  all  families  in  the  middle 
and  lower  Income  range  and  imlike  most 
of  the  scholarship  programs  now  in 
existence,  it  would  provide  aid  to  the 
student  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis — 


with  the  average  student  benefiting  as 
well  as  the  superior  student. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  I  said  that  the 
need  for  legislation  of  this  sort  has 
reached  crisis  proportions.  I  use  the 
term  "crisis"  advisedly  for  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  Nation  is  faced  with  an 
educational  crisis.  I  believe  that  the 
single  most  important  social  issue  facing 
us  today  is  not  one  of  polluted  air  or 
m-ban  decay,  but  rather  one  of  education. 
In  my  home  State  of  South  Carolina,  we 
are  today  operating  under  the  handicap 
of  a  leadership  gap.  A  gap  caused  by 
the  existence  of  nearly  300,000  functional 
illiterates — people  who  for  one  retison  or 
another  have  never  acquired  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  and  are,  therefore,  un- 
able to  take  their  positions  as  leaders  of 
their  conununity. 

These  300,000  people  represent  the  loss 
of  a  sizable  number  of  doctors,  lawyers, 
ministers,  teachers,  and  other  profes- 
sional people — a  loss  that  is  being  ex- 
perienced by  the  entire  State.  If  we  are 
to  close  this  leadership  gap,  then  we  must 
see  to  it  that  a  larger  proportion  of  our 
young  people  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  higher  education  necessary 
to  provide  them  with  these  professional 
skills.  We  must  make  siu-e  that  the  op- 
portunity to  continue  their  education 
without  oppressive  economic  pressures  is 
a  reality  rather  than  an  idealistic  con- 
cept— and  we  must  attempt  to  spare 
every  American  parent  the  agony  of  hav- 
ing to  deny  a  deserving  child  the  chance 
to  continue  his  education.  I  know  no 
better  method  for  doing  this  than  the 
plan  proposed  here  today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
again  joining  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
to  provide  tax  relief  for  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Legislation  which  would  give  tax  relief 
to  those  who  are  required  to  bear  the 
costs  of  educating  their  children  has  re- 
ceived my  support  previously  by  endorse- 
ment of  the  various  Ribicoff  proposals 
which  have  been  offered,  and  also  by 
introducing  bills  of  my  own  In  other 
sessions  of  the  Congress  which  dealt 
with  this  problem.  The  junior  Sena- 
tors from  Connecticut  and  Colorado 
shoiild  be  applauded  for  their  persever- 
ance on  this  matter  in  spite  of  continu- 
ing administration  opposition. 

Most  of  us  here  well  recall  how  close 
we  came  to  amending  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1964  along  the  general  lines  of  this 
bill.  On  that  occasion  only  strong  ad- 
ministration persuasion  defeated  the 
educational  tax  credit  amendment. 
Last  year  a  determined  effort  was  made 
to  add  an  educational  tax  credit  provi- 
sion to  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966. 
Again  the  administration  was  able  to 
thwart  our  effort. 

While  we  have  heard  much  about  the 
concept  of  Increasing  the  opportunities 
for  education,  and  the  discussions  have 
been  in  broad  general  terms,  we  find 
in  practice  that  a  great  many  of  the 
progrcunas  are  very  narrow  In  scope.  Not 
only  do  they  fail  to  provide  assistance 
and  Incentive  to  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple to  Improve  and  continue  their  edu- 
cation but  also  implicit  in  their  opera- 
tion are  the  dual  detriments  of  bureau- 
cratic Federal  control  and  the  stigma 
of  Federal  handouts.    On  practically  a 
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day-by-day  basis,  experience  is  showing 
us  that  programs  set  up  along  these 
lines  are  not  only  ineffective  but  expen- 
sive. In  the  field  of  higher  education 
we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  either 
spending  funds  which  do  not  accom- 
plish the  broad  purpose  the  Congress  in- 
tended or  of  failing  to  do  all  that  is  ap- 
propriate to  encourage  all  Americans  to 
seek  the  best  education  their  native  ca- 
pabilities will  allow  them. 

In  this  respect,  the  delay  in  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  has  one  beneficial 
side  effect.  This  bill  has  been  refined 
and  now  represents  an  even  better  ap- 
proach to  meeting  the  problem.  As  now 
proposed,  it  will  focus  the  benefits  on 
those  of  lower  and  moderate  incomes  who 
recognize  the  need  for  a  higher  educa- 
tion but  who  have  been  able  to  provide 
for  it,  if  at  all,  only  through  the  greatest 
of  personal  sacrifices.  To  help  these 
people  through  a  tax  incentive  represents 
a  truly  enlightened  legislative  solution. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  appropriate 
large  sums  of  Federal  aid  to  education  on 
the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  to  deny 
tax  relief  to  parents  to  achieve  the  same 
purpose  without  the  bureaucracy  and 
Federal  direction  which  accompanies 
massive  programs  administered  from 
Washington. 

The  approach  provided  by  this  bill  is 
highly  desirable.  It  represents  neither 
a  windfall  nor  boon  to  any  pressure 
group  or  vested  interest,  It  does  not  add 
another  tentacle  on  the  octopus  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  nor  does  it  steal  the 
pride  from  the  recipient  as  does  the 
handout.  The  tax  credit  is  simple,  di- 
rect, and  provides  an  incentive  for  a 
person  or  a  family  to  do  for  themselves. 
This  is  a  plan  for  the  average  family  in 
America  who  has  no  organized  pressure 
group  lobbjrlng  its  cause. 

We  have  all  come  to  recognize  there 
is  an  Increasing  need  for  those  possessing 
the  ability  to  continue  their  education 
beyond  the  secondary  level.  There  is  a 
shrinking  demand  for  the  slcllls  and 
knowledge  developed  through  only  a  high 
school  education. 

These  changing  requirements  made  It 
more  important  that  we  give  a  boost  to 
those  who  are  trying  to  educate  them- 
selves and  their  own.  Surely,  the  most 
Important  investment  this  country  can 
make  is  the  Investment  In  well  educated 
citizens. 

An  additional  benefit  fotmd  in  this 
bill  is  that  those  seeking  graduate  degrees 
will  also  qualify  for  the  tax  credit.  This 
means  that  those  teachers  who  seek  to 
upgrade  their  qualifications  and  skills  by 
taking  graduate  work  in  the  summers 
would  also  be  eligible  for  the  tax  credit. 
This  would  render  moot  the  continuing 
dialog  between  teachers  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  regarding  the  de- 
ducfbility  of  their  expenses. 

While  we  are  all  familiar  with  Federal 
programs  in  the  area  of  education,  such 
as  Operation  Headstart,  adoption  of  this 
bill  would  represent  a  true  operation 
r^  start  in  our  goal  to  make  the  advan- 
tages of  good  higher  education  available 
to  all  of  our  citizens.  And  It  is  a  plan 
which  is  within  our  ability  to  support 
financially. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  it  is  hard  to 
find  any  difference  In  concept  between  a 


business  which  invests  part  of  its  present 
earnings  in  expanding  its  future  growth 
and  earnings  and  the  investment  in  the 
individual's  ability  to  increase  his  pro- 
ductive capacity.  For  years  we  wisely 
provided  the  tax  incentive  to  business 
to  improve  its  ability  to  produce,  for  it 
advances  our  national  interest.  What  we 
are  now  lu-ging  it  that  we  recognize  that 
some  part  of  the  cost  of  educating  our 
children  is  as  much  an  investment  In  the 
future  of  this  country  as  were  the  credits 
we  allowed  for  industrial  machinery  or 
new  factories. 

These  arguments  are  not  new.  In  the 
past  11  years,  more  than  400  bills  to 
achieve  this  purpose  have  been  intro- 
duced In  the  Congress.  This  time,  I  am 
hopeful  we  can  really  do  something  about 
It. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  NATIONAL 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  Senators  Mansfield,  Tydings, 

MONRONEY,  McCAtTHY,  GRUENING, 

KucHEL,  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Muskie,  Hatfield, 
Hart,  Puxbright,  Yarborough,  McGee, 
MoNDALE,  Bayh,  Inouye,  and  Nelson,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Foundation 
for  the  Social  Sciences. 

Mr.  President,  much  discussion  has 
taken  place  since  the  Camelot  affair  of 
1965  about  the  state  of  social  science 
research  in  this  country.  "Camelot,"  as 
you  may  recall,  was  a  study  of  Chilean 
society — research  into  social  and  socio- 
economic factors  of  change  and  revolu- 
tion. It  was  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Special  Operations  Research  OfiBce  of 
the  American  Univerelty  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Army. 
The  disclosures  concerning  Camelot  by 
the  press  cast  a  shadow  over  all  U.S. 
social  research  abroad.  I  do  not,  Mr. 
President,  care  to  dwell  on  the  Camelot 
Incident,  nor  to  go  into  the  details  of 
Project  Simpatico  about  which  I  spoke 
in  the  Senate  last  spring.  Much  has 
already  been  said  alx)ut  these.  Camelot 
and  the  other  military  supported  social 
research  projects  pointed  up  a  real  need 
for  the  civilianizing  of  U.S.  social  science 
research  abroad.  There  are  unfavorable 
implications  for  foreign  policy  when 
such  research  has  a  military  sponsor. 

Looking  into  this  general  subject  of 
Federal  support  of  social  science  re- 
search in  foreign  countries,  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Research  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations has  necessarily  had  to  look  at 
the  broader  subject  of  Federal  support 
for  the  social  sciences  generally. 

If  we  were  to  compare  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  money  available  for  re- 
search and  development  in  this  country, 
we  would  see  that  about  $250  million  are 
being  spent  by  all  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  for 
social  and  behavioral  research,  while  the 
total  for  all  research  in  the  natural 
sciences  comes  to  roughly  $6.5  billions. 
I  would  say  that  figure  does  not  include 
development  funds.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  are  much  more  grilling  to  spend  our 


Nation's  tax  dollars  on  learning  about 
space,  atomic  lx)mbs  and  weapons  de- 
velopment, than  we  are  in  learning  about 
man  and  his  behavior,  or,  for  that  matter, 
the  health  problems  which  beset  our 
Nation — approximately  $800  million.  I 
use  this  example  only  for  illustrative 
purposes,  and  not  at  all  to  deprecate 
our  national  support  for  science  and 
technology  which  is  extremely  Important 
and  necessarily  costly. 

There  can  be  no  argument  that  our 
investment  in  science  has  paid  handsome 
dividends  for  our  society,  and  the  augury 
for  the  future  is  even  brighter.  But,  we 
can  neither  afford  to  ignore  our  need  to 
know  much  more  about  man  himself  and 
his  social  problems.  The  social  sciences 
have  lagged  behind  the  natural  sciences. 
Their  development  has  suffered  for  a 
number  of  compelling  reasons,  one  of 
which  may  be  the  low  level  of  funds 
available  for  social  research.  Certainly, 
given  the  problems  which  we  face  as  a 
nation — problems  of  race  relations,  of 
life  in  the  ghettos,  of  overcrowding  in 
our  cities,  of  juvenile  delinquency,  of 
poverty,  of  problems  in  our  educational 
systems  and  the  myriad  social,  psycho- 
logical, economic,  and  political  problems 
of  modern  life — we  can  ill  afford  to  Ig- 
nore these  areas.  The  social  sciences 
hold  out  great  promise — but  for  now  it  is 
just  a  promise. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  last 
October  11,  when  the  bill  I  speak  of  to- 
day was  first  Introduced  in  the  Senate: 

Man  can  accomplish  so  many  things  these 
days — not  excluding  world  devastation — by 
merely  pushing  a  button;  we  understand  the 
button  and  the  machine  very  well,  but  we  are 
woefully  weak  in  understanding  the  button 
pushers. 

Perhaps  today,  when  we  must  consider 
the  possibility  of  some  35  billions  of 
dollars  for  a  stepped-up  arms  race,  when 
we  are  considering  some  $72  billion  for 
defense,  spending  some  $22  billion  an- 
nually for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  $5.5  billion 
for  space,  $2.5  billion  for  atomic  research, 
we  might  reasonably  step  up  our  effort 
to  attempt  to  understand  ourselves  and 
how  we  operate  within  our  own  society 
and  how  we  interact  with  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  that 
we  must  turn  our  attention  toward  the 
social  sciences  in  a  way  we  have  not  done 
before.  Existing  Federal  support  has 
only  scratched  the  surface.  No  voice 
speaks  on  behalf  of  the  social  sciences, 
as  there  is  a  voice  for  the  natural  sci- 
ences. Social  scientists  have  not  found  a 
vigorous  advocate  in  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  for  their  research. 
That,  however,  I  believe  over  the  long 
rim,  may  change — but  change  comes 
hard.    Old  attitudes  die  grudgingly. 

The  bill  which  I  have  reintroduced  to- 
day will  do  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  Federal  agency  supporting  any  social 
research  it  supports  now  or  will  support 
in  the  future.  It  in  no  way  discourages 
the  growing  interrelationship  between 
the  natural  sciences  and  the  social  sci- 
ences. It  simply  provides  for  an  addi- 
tional and  independent  means  of  sup- 
port, very  important  support,  and  needed 
visibility  for  the  social  sciences. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  would 
provide  a  source  of  funding  for  social 
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science  research  and  would  give  recogni- 
tion to  our  continuing  and  growing  need 
for  Itnowledge  and  ideas,  not  only  about 
our  own  society,  but  of  others  as  well. 

The  bin  would  create  a  National  Foun- 
dation for  the  Social  Sciences,  similar  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  to  en- 
courage and  support  research  in  the  so- 
cial and  behavioral  sciences.  The  pro- 
posed Poimdation  would  be  separate  from 
the  operating  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  now 
support  policy  studies  relevant  to  their 
missions. 

The  Foundation  would  do  no  in-house 
research  but  would,  in  keeping  with  the 
precedent  set  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  under- 
write, fund,  and  support  academic  re- 
search in  the  fields  of  political  science, 
economics,  psychology,  sociology,  an- 
thropology, history,  law,  social  statistics, 
demography,  geography,  linguistics,  in- 
ternational relations,  and  other  social 
sciences. 

The  Foundation  would  be  comprised  of 
a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  25 
prominent  citizens  from  the  social  sci- 
ence community,  both  academic  and 
practicing.  There  would,  as  well,  be  a 
Director  and  a  Deputy  Director,  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  in  addition  to  such 
staff  as  the  Foundation  needs  to  admin- 
ister such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated 
for  these  purposes. 

The  Foundation  would:  develop  a  na- 
tional policy  for  research  and  scholar- 
ship in  the  social  sciences;  support  re- 
search and  programs  to  strengthen  re- 
search in  the  social  sciences  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries; 
appropriately  assist  social  scientists 
where  such  assistance  would  lead  to 
strengthening  colleges,  universities,  non- 
profit research  organizations  and  foun- 
dations; encourage  development  of  social 
science  capabilities  and  manpower  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Further,  an  important  aspect  of  the 
proposed  Foundation  would  be  its  avail- 
ability as  a  contracting  agency  for  the 
operating  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  use  to  secure  imclasslfled 
scholarly  research  in  the  social  and  be- 
havioral science  fields,  here  and  In  for- 
eign countries. 

The  bill  carries  an  authorization  of 
$20  million,  an  arbitrary  figure,  chosen 
as  a  figure  to  be  discussed  In  hearings. 

In  his  speech  September  29,  1966,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,  speaking  of 
the  ideas  fostered  by  the  academic  and 
research  community  in  this  country. 
President  Johnson  stated  that: 

without  the  tide  of  new  proposals  that 
periodically  sweeps  into  this  city,  the  climate 
of  our  government  would  be  arid.  Indeed. 

I  agree.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  so 
that  we  may  increase  oiu-  imderstanding 
of  man,  his  behavior,  his  institutions,  and 
his  relationships  with  other  men,  I  in- 
troduce this  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Foundation  for  the  Social  Sciences. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  abstract  of  the  bill,  which 
explains  It  in  brief,  together  with  a  copy 


of  the  bill,  be  printed  at  this  pohit  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill  and  abstract  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  836)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Foimda- 
tion  for  the  Social  Sciences  in  order  to 
promote  research  and  scholarship  in 
such  sciences,  introduced  by  Mr.  Harris 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.836 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Foimda- 
tion  for  the  Social  Science©  Act  of  1966". 

DECLARATION   OF  PURPOSX 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  research  in  the  social  sciences  Is  an  appro- 
priate matter  of  concern  to  the  Federal 
Government; 

(2)  that  democracy  demands  knowledge 
and  insight  into  the  problems  that  man  and 
nations  face  in  interacting  one  with  the 
other; 

(3)  that  it  is  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  support, 
complement,  assist,  and  add  to  programs  for 
the  advancement  of  the  development  of  re- 
search capability  and  basic  Itnowledge  In  the 
social  sciences  as  a  means  to  Increase  under- 
standing of  our  society,  and  the  societies  of 
other  nations  of  the  world; 

(4)  that  It  Is  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  support,  com- 
plement, and  assist  the  accomplishment  of 
social  science  research  which  is  entirely 
separate  from  the  operating  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(5)  that  it  Is  necessary  Euid  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  help  sustain 
among  social  scientists  a  climate  encourag- 
ing freedom  of  thought,  imagination,  and 
InqxUry  based  on  the  democratic  belief  that 
the  long  range  interests  of  our  Nation  wm 
best  be  served  by  a  free  and  independent 
academic  conununlty; 

(6)  That  leadership  cannot  rest  solely 
upon  superior  power,  wealth,  or  technology, 
but  must  be  solidly  founded  upon  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  maintain  leadership  in  the 
realm  of  knowledge  and  ideas;  and 

(7)  that  in  order  to  implement  these  find- 
ings. It  is  desirable  to  establish  a  National 
Foundation  for  the  Social  Sciences  as  an 
independent  agency  of  the  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  research  and  schol- 
arship m  the  social  sciences. 

DEFINITION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Sec  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"social  sciences"  Includes  political  science, 
economics,  psychology,  sociology,  anthropol- 
ogy, history,  law,  social  statistics,  demogra- 
phy, geography,  lingiilstlcs,  communication, 
international  relations,  and  other  social 
sciences. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FOtTNDATION 

Sec  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  independent  agency  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Foundation  for  the  Social 
Sciences  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Foundation") . 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board"), 
which  shall  consist  of  twenty-four  members, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  from  among  those  Individuals  of  the 
American  public  who  are  widely  recognized 


for  their  knowledge  of,  or  experience  in,  the 
social  sciences  or  related  public  affairs,  and 
who,  collectively,  wUl  provide  an  appropriate 
balance  of  representation  among  such  sci- 
ences. In  making  such  appointments,  the 
President  is  requested  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  recommendations  for  nomination 
submitted  to  him  by  professional  organiza- 
tions or  other  qualified  sources  in  such 
sciences. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each,  trustee  of 
the  Foundation  shall  be  four  years;  except 
that  the  terms  of  one-fourth  of  the  trustees 
first  taking  office  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment,  at  the  end 
of  each  of  the  first  four  years.  A  trustee  may 
not  be  eligible  to  serve  more  than  two  con- 
secutive terms,  but  shaU  be  eligible  after  a 
lapse  of  four  years  from  the  end  of  his  sec- 
ond term.  A  vacancy  shall  be  filled  only  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  any  term.  The 
members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $100  per  diem  whUe  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  the  Foundation, 
pursuant  to  authorization  of  the  Founda- 
tion, and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  as 
authorized  in  Sec.  5703  of  Title  V  of  the 
United  States  Ccxle. 

(d)  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation,  at 
which  the  first  order  of  business  shall  be'the 
election  of  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman, 
who  shall  serve  until  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Thereafter,  each 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years  In  duration. 
The  Vice  Chairman  shall  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chairman  In  his  absence.  In  case  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  chairmanship  or  vice- 
chairmanship,  the  Foundation  shaU  elect  an 
individual  from  among  the  trustees  to  fill 
such  vacancy. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  once 
every  six  months  and  at  such  other  times  the 
Chairman  may  determine,  but  he  should  also 
call  a  meeting  at  the  written  request  of  at 
least  one- third  of  the  members  of  the  Board. 

(f)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
given  notice,  by  registered  mall,  certified 
mail,  or  telegram  to  his  last  known  address 
of  record,  not  less  than  fifteen  days  prior  to 
any  meeting,  of  the  caU  of  such  meeting. 

DIRECTOB     AND     DKPUTT     DIRECTOR 

Sec  6.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Director  and 
a  Deputy  Director  for  the  Foundation,  who 
shall  each  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  In  such  appointments,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  requested  to  give  due  consideration  to 
any  recommendations  submitted  to  him  by 
the  Board.  The  Director  shall  serve,  as  well, 
as  an  ex-offlclo,  voting  trustee  of  the  Founda- 
tion. In  addition,  he  shall  be  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  Foundation.  The  Dlz«e- 
tor  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
provided  for  Level  n  of  the  Federal  Bzecu- 
tive  Salary  Schedule,  and  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  IH  of  such  scbediUe. 
Each  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  6  years,  unless 
previously  removed  by  the  President.  The 
Deputy  Director  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  Director,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Foundation,  may  prescribe,  and  be  acting 
Director  during  the  absence  or  dlsabUlty  of 
the  Director,  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  the  Director. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  of  the  Foundation,  and 
such  other  functions  as  the  Foundation  may 
delegate  to  him.  consistent  with  the  provl- 
Bions  of  tills  Act. 

AtTTHOHITT   OF   THE  roVNDATION 

Sec.  6.  The  Foundation  la  authorized  to — 
(1)   Develop  and  encourage  the  pursuit  of 
a  national  policy  for  the  promotion  of  pro- 
grams of  research  and  scholarship  in  the 
social  sciences; 
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(2)  Initiate  and  support  researcb  and  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  the  research  potential  of 
the  United  States  In  the  social  sciences,  and 
to  promote  such  research  In  foreign  coun- 
tries, by  making  arrangements  (Including 
grants,  loans,  or  other  forms  of  asslsUnce) 
with.  Individuals  or  groups.  Including  other 
government  or  international  agencies  for 
such  purposes; 

(3)  In  making  grants  or  other  arrange- 
ments for  scientific  research,  to  utUlze  ap- 
propriations available  therefor  in  such  man- 
ner aa  weU,  In  Its  discretion,  best  realize  the 
objectives  of  (a)  strengthening  the  research 
staff  of  such  organization,  particularly  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  In  the  States, 
territories,  and  possessions  and  the  District 
of  Columbia;  (b)  aiding  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  or  nonprofit  research  or- 
ganization and  foundations,  which.  If  aided, 
will  advance  basic  research;  (c)  encoxiraglng 
social  science  research  by  Individuals,  uni- 
versity faculties,  interdisciplinary  teams  of 
researchers,  nonprofit  and  foundation  re- 
searchers, and  (d)  to  avoid  the  concentration 
of  research  grants  In  any  one  State  or  geo- 
graphic regions;  and 

(4)  foster  the  interchange  of  Information 
In  the  social  sciences  by  disseminating  the 
results  of  research  projects  in  such  sciences 
not  otherwise  published,  providing  at  least 
annually  a  listing  and  descrlpUcn  of  all  proj- 
ects wbicta  are  receiving  assistance  from  tba 
Foundation,  and  maintaining  a  current  reg- 
ister of  social  BclentlstB. 

CORKEXATION   or   PROGRAMS 

Sic.  7.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  corre- 
late programs  carried  out  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  Insofar  as  practicable,  with  existing 
Federal  programs  and  with  programs  being 
carried  out  by  other  public  agencies  or  pri- 
vate groups  and  shall  develop  the  programs 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Act,  with  due 
rvgard  to  the  national  Interest  and  the  con- 
tribution to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  which 
can  be  made  by  other  Federal  agencies  under 
existing  programs. 

(b)  At  the  request  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government,  the  Foundation 
may  carry  out  any  project  within  the  pvur- 
poees  and  authorization  of  this  Act.  Such 
projects  shall  be  carried  out  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis,  but  the  total  amount  expended 
on  such  projects  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  twenty-five  per- 
cent of  the  amount  expended  by  the  Foun- 
dation In  such  year  for  projects  pursuant  to 
this  Act  from  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Foundation. 

(c)  In  the  administration  of  this  Act,  no 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy 
determination,  personnel,  making  of  locins 
and  grants,  or  the  administration  or  Im- 
plementation of  any  research  project  funded 
by  the  Foundation,  except  as  may  be  other- 
wise provided  for  herein. 

INTXRNATIONAI.    COOPKRAUON    AKD    COOBOINA- 
TION  WITH  rOHEIGN  POLICT 

Skc.  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  projects  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  the  Foundation  may  sup- 
port International  activities,  in  the  social 
sciences,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  act.  and  the  national  objectives  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  No  project  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  carried  out  In  any  foreign  country  (1) 
until  forty-five  days  after  the  government  of 
such  country  has  been  given  notice  of  such 
project,  and  (2)  at  any  time  if  such  govern- 
ment objects  to  such  project. 

(c)  If,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  any  negotiation,  other  than  the 
notice  provided  for  In  sul>8ectlon  (b)  of  this 
section,  with  the  government  of  a  foreign 
country  becomes  necessary,  such  negotia- 
tions shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Stete  at  the  request  of  the  Foundation. 
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LIMITATION    OI»    GRANTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  individual  formerly  In  the 
employment  of  the  Federal  government 
shall  be  eligible  to  reoeive  any  grant  or 
other  assistance  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or 
to  serve  as  a  trustee  of  the  Foundation,  In 
the  two-year  period  following  the  termina- 
tion of  such  employment. 

PATENT  RIGHTS   AND   FREEDOM    OP   INFORMATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  results  of  research  sup- 
ported In  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Foundation, 
shall  be  made  freely  available  to  the  public. 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  not  use  any 
security  classification  nor  may  any  research, 
or  the  results  thereof,  carried  out  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  be  placed  under  any  security 
classification. 

ADMINISTRATIVE      PROVISIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  authority 
vested  in  it  by  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Foundation  in  carrying  out  its  functions 
shall  have  the  authority — 

(1)  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  It 
deems  necessary  governing  the  manner  In 
Which  Its  functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(2)  to  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  «r  devised,  without 
condition  or  restriction  other  than  that  It 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation; 
and  to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions; 

(3)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Foundation, 
to  receive  (and  to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2), 
money  and  other  property  donated,  be- 
queathed, or  devised  to  the  Foundation  with 
a  condition  or  restruction,  including  a  con- 
dition that  the  Foundation  use  other  funds 
of  the  Foundation  for  the  purposes  of  the 
gift; 

(4)  appoint  employees,  subject  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  as  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions,  define  their  duties,  and  supervise 
and  direct  their  activities; 

(5)  utilize  from  time  to  time,  as  appro- 
priate, experts  and  consultants.  Including 
panels  of  experts,  who  may  be  employed  by 
section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended   (5  U.S.C.  55a); 

(6)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authortzed  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  government  service 
employed  without  compensation; 

(7)  rent  office  space  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;   and 

(8)  make  other  necessary  expenditures, 
(b)   The  Foundation,  in  carrying  out  its 

function,  shall  not  hate  the  authority — 

(1)  to  operate  any  laboratories  or  pilot 
plants  of  any  type; 

(2)  to  contract  for  any  research  to  be  ac- 
complished for  Its  owtt  purposes,  nor  shall 
it  endeavor  to  do  research  on  Its  own.  It 
Is  not  Intended  to  be  ft  research  organ,  but 
rather  a  sponsor  of  research. 

AtlTHORIZATION  FOR  TJ3E  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 
FUNDS 

Sec.  12.  Section  104  of  the  Agriculture 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704),  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (t)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon,  and  (2)  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  section  a  new  subsection  as 
follows: 

"(u)  for  supporting  projects  and  pro- 
viding assistance.  In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  specified  in  appropriation  Acts,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  the  Social  Sciences  Act  of 
1966". 

AITTHOaSZATION 

Sec  13.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carr3rtng 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 


propriated, not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  plus  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  for  pursuant  to  section  12. 

(b)  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  the 
authority  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

The  abstract  presented  by  Mr.  Harris 
is  as  follows : 

National  Foundation  for  the  Social 
^  Sciences 

The  bill  would  create  a  National  Foun- 
dation for  the  Social  Sciences,  similar  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  to  encourage 
and  support  research  in  the  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences.  The  proposed  foundation 
would  be  separate  from  the  operating  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment which  now  support  policy  studies  rele- 
vant to  their  missions. 

The  Foundation  would  do  no  in-house  re- 
search but  would,  in  keeping  with  the  prece- 
dent set  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  the  National  Foundation  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  underwrite,  fund  and 
support  academic  research  in  the  fields  of 
political  science,  economics,  psychology,  so- 
ciology, anthropology,  history,  law,  social 
statistics,  demography,  geography,  linguis- 
tics, communications.  International  relations, 
and  other  social  sciences. 

The  Foundation  would  be  comprised  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  twenty-four 
prominent  citizens  from  the  social  science 
community,  both  academic  and  practicing. 
There  would,  as  well,  be  a  Director  and  a 
Deputy  Director,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  in  addition  to  such  stall  as  the  Foun- 
dation  needs  to  administer  such  funds  u 
may  be  appropriated  for  these  purposes. 

The  Foundation  would:  develop  a  na- 
tional policy  for  research  and  scholarship 
in  the  social  sciences;  support  research  and 
programs  to  strengthen  research  In  the  so- 
clal  sciences  In  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  In  foreign  countries;  appropriately  assist 
social  scientists  where  such  assistance  would 
lead  to  strengthening  colleges,  universities, 
non-profit  research  organizations,  and  foun- 
dations; encourage  development  of  social  sci- 
ence capabilities  and  manpower  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

F^irther,  an  important  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posed Foundation  would  be  its  availability 
as  a  contracting  agency  for  the  operating  de- 
partments of  the  federal  government  to  use 
to  secure  unclassified  scholarly  research  In 
the  social  and  behavioral  science  fields,  here 
and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  bill  carries  an  authorization  of  WO 
million,  an  arbitrary  figure,  chosen  as  a 
figure  to  be  discussed  In  hearings,  which  are 
planned  for  next  year. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  first  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  then  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 


VILLAGE  OF  ORLEANS,  VT. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  village  of  Orleans.  Vt., 
which  inadvertently  failed  to  timely 
negotiate  U.S.  money  orders  for  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  $527.31. 

Last  spring  the  trustees  of  the  village 
uncovered  the  money  orders  which  had 
never  been  cashed.  Postal  authorities 
could  not  honor  the  money  orders  since 
Federal  law  requires  that  money  orders 
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be  cashed  within  20  years  after  their  date 
of  issue— 39  U.S.C.  5103d;  PubUc  Law  86- 
682,  approved  September  2,  1960.  I  am 
convinced  that  while  the  Federal  law  on 
this  matter  undoubtedly  serves  a  useful 
purpose,  it  should  not  deprive  the  village 
of  Orleans,  Vt.,  of  $527.31  merely  because 
a  former  village  official — now  deceased — 
did  not  timely  negotiate  several  money 
orders.  Therefore,  I  hereby  introduce 
this  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  village  of 
Orleans,  Vt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  839)  for  the  relief  of  the 
village  of  Orleans,  Vt.,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Prouty,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT   OP    SECTION    203    OF 
THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  FHA  insurance  of  seasonal 
homes.  This  bill  is  identical  to  title  I 
of  last  year's  S.  3711  which  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  passed  the  Senate 
on  August  12, 1966. 

As  my  colleagues  will  remember,  this 
title  was  lost  along  with  other  provisions 
of  S.  3711  when  the  other  body  incor- 
porated part  of  the  contents  of  S.  3711 
Into  S.  3708,  the  demonstration  cities 
biU. 

When  the  conference  report  was 
brought  to  the  Senate  floor  on  October 
18,  1966,  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
Mr.  Sparkman,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Mr.  President,  some  of  these  items  which 
were  left  out  of  the  House-passed  bill  were 
felt  by  certain  Senators  to  be  quite  Impor- 
tant. The  House  conferees  made  a  commit- 
ment to  us.  but.  of  course,  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  gentleman's  agreement  because 
naturally  Members  of  one  Congress  cannot 
bind  Members  of  the  next  Congress;  but  they 
did  agree  that  early  next  year  they  would 
cooperate  with  us  in  getting  through  new 
legislation  for  the  items  that  had  to  be 
dropped. 

I  shall  be  brief  in  my  presentation,  but  I 
want  to  point  this  out,  because  a  great  many 
Members,  I  am  sure,  are  Interested  in  this 
subject. 

A  little  later  the  following  colloquy  took 
place  between  the  able  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  and  me: 

Mr.  Muskie.  I  had  a  particular  interest  in 
the  seasonal  homes  version.  The  House 
managers  were  convinced  of  the  merits  of 
that  projjosition.  On  yesterday,  agreement 
was  obtained  on  it  and  it  was  concluded 
tentatively  to  Include  that  provision  in  the 
conference  report;  but  this  morning  the 
House  Parliamentarian  ruled  that  that  pro- 
vision, not  having  been  Included  in  the 
House  bill,  and  the  Senate  bill  not  being  In 
conference,  the  seasonal  homes  provision  was 
not  germane  to  the  conference  and  could  not 
be  Included  or  it  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  In  the  House. 

I  say  this  because  I  know  the  particular 
Interest  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart) ,  as  he  was  the  sponsor  of  the  orig;lnal 
bill. 

We  worked  It  out  In  the  Senate  conamlttee 
and  In  conference.  It  Is  a  viable  proposition 
and  holds  great  promise  for  development  of 


the  rural  undeveloped  areas  of  his  State 
and  my  State. 

Mr.  Habt.  Madam  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MnsKTK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Habt.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
and  the  conferees  for  going  as  far  as  they 
were  able  to  go.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the 
House  conferees  were  persuaded  as  to  the 
merits  of  it.  It  promises  enactment  of  it 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  next  year's 
session.. 

Mr.  Muskie.  Yes.  We  have  gone  a  long 
way  down  the  road  toward  enactment.  With 
the  sympathetic  reaction  we  have  received, 
there  Is  great  promise  for  development  of 
relatively  undeveloped  lake  and  seashore 
areas  of  New  England  and  the  Midwest. 

With  this  legislative  history.  I  am 
hopeful  this  legislation  may  be  reported 
at  an  early  date  and  that  our  colleagues 
on  the  House  side  will  remain  convinced 
of  the  merits  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  very  interesting  speech  on 
the  subject  of  seasonal  homes,  delivered 
by  John  D.  Ritchie,  regional  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Plywood  Associa- 
tion, to  the  Home  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  speech 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  842)  to  amend  section  203 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  speech  of  John  D.  Ritchie,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hart,  is  as  follows: 
Speech  Presented  at  Home  MANTTTACTtmERS 

Association,     September     28,      1966,     by 

John  D.  Ritchie 

At  least  50  years  ago,  New  Yorkers  began 
wandering  through  New  England  looking  for 
a  quiet  weekend  retreat  in  the  mountain 
greenery  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont. Those  New  Yorkers  were  not  build- 
ing second  homes  as  much  as  they  were  buy- 
ing older  homes  that  smacked  of  the  dis- 
tinctive New  England  charm.  But  the  idea 
of  spending  the  week  days  at  their  Jobs  in 
Manhattan  and  the  weekends  in  the  qui- 
escence of  New  England  worked  out  so  well 
that  we  can  probably  credit  those  New 
Yorkers  with  starting  It  ail. 

Now,  Americans  all  over  the  country— even 
those  In  small  towns — are  contributing  to 
the  demand  for  second  homes. 

The  residents  of  a  remote  area  In  Northern 
Idaho  near  the  Canadian  border  discovered 
to  their  amazement  just  this  year  that  more 
than  1,000  Calif  ornians — people  who  are 
working  and  living  in  permanent  homes  In 
California — had  bought  lakefront  property 
in  one  small  county. 

In  looking  at  the  second  home  market,  it 
is  dlfBcult  for  any  of  us  to  say  why  a  man 
wants  a  second  home  or  where  he  wants  it. 
Neither  can  we  say  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty what  the  average  American  wants  to 
pay  for  it.  But  after  a  great  deal  of  research 
and  actual  experience,  there  are  many  things 
we  DO  know. 

When  the  American  Plywood  Association 
first  became  Interested  In  the  second  home 
market,  we  found  in  a  survey  of  buyers  that 
60  per  cent  of  them  bought  a  vacation  home 
with  the  thought  of  using  its  as  retirement 
home  sometime  in  the  future.  Our  survey 
showed  further  that  25  per  cent  bought 
almost  entirely  for  the  fun  they  would  get 
out   of  their   vacation  home.     15   per   cent 


said  they  bought  primarily  for  the  Invest- 
ment factor. 

We  learned  that  there  are  four  other 
reasons  why  the  second  home  market  is  ex- 
panding rapidly. 

First,  generally  speaking  people  are  making 
more  money  today  than  ever  before  and  there 
are  more  discretionary  dollars  left  over  after 
the  bills  have  been  paid. 

Second,  families  have  been  growing  larger. 
That  means  that  extended  vacation  trips  can 
be  costly  for  a  mother,  father  and  several 
children.  The  head  of  the  family  reasons 
that  a  vacation  home  will  spare  him  the 
prohibitive  costs  of  meals,  lodging  and  enter- 
tainment on  a  cross-country  tour. 

Three,  the  American  family  has  more  lei- 
sure time  now  than  in  the  past  and  the  out- 
look Is  for  even  more  of  it  In  the  future. 
The  total  weeks  of  vacation  for  UJ5.  workers 
jvunped  from  34.4  million  weeks  in  1946  to 
70  million  In  1958  and  it  has  been  expanding 
rapidly  In  more  recent  years. 

Fourth,  highways  are  better,  making  travel 
easier.  Vacation  areas  that  seemed  remote 
two  decades  ago  can  be  reached  quickly  and 
easily  in  the  family  car  with  plenty  of  time 
left  over  for  recreation. 

That  brings  us  to  another  point — ^the  mat- 
ter of  where  the  second  home  should  be 
located.  Our  surveys  have  shown  us  that 
American  families  differ  widely  in  deciding 
this  Important  question. 

The  majority  of  families,  surveys  show, 
would  prefer  that  the  leisure  home  be  located 
at  a  point  50  to  100  miles  from  the  city  home. 
But  we  find  that  the  man  of  the  family, 
seeking  complete  isolation  from  the  city  en- 
vironment, sometimes  tends  to  look  for  a 
place  that  puts  the  famUy  In  a  world  of  its 
own,  so  to  speak,  far  away  from  the  nearest 
neighbor. 

Here  the  man  of  the  house  hopes  he  can 
fish,  bunt,  swim,  sind  use  his  boat  in  com- 
plete privacy.  He  doesnt  want  to  bother 
shaving,  cutting  the  grass  or  doing  any  of 
the  other  required  chores  that  are  forced 
upon  him  In  the  city. 

But  we  are  becoming  Increasingly  aware 
that  the  woman  of  the  house  has  something 
to  say  about  that  matter  of  location  too. 
She  likes  the  Idea  of  a  leisure  home,  we 
find,  but  often  she  will  insist  that  It  be 
bought  at  no  cost  to  her  in  conveniences. 

She  sometimes  has  fear  of  remote  areas 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety,  and  she  wants 
to  be  reasonably  near  'shopping  areas,  a 
hairdresser,  a  few  neighbors  with  whom  she 
can  socialize  and  not  so  far  away  from  the 
home  In  the  city  that  she  cant  get  back 
to  It  without  delay  If  she  feels  so  Inclined. 

Moreover,  she  wants  some  conveniences  In 
the  home.  She  wants  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  an  inside  bathroom,  electric  lights. 
In  fact,  one  survey  revealed  that  most  women 
want  nothing  less  In  the  way  of  convenience 
appliances  In  the  second  home  than  they 
have  In  the  city  home. 

I  think  It  would  be  accurate  to  say  that 
the  woman  of  the  house  Is  prlmarUy  respon- 
sible for  the  trend  toward  a  fuU-fiedged 
vacation  HOME,  as  distinguished  from  the 
old-fashioned  cabin  in  the  woods. 

The  builder  who  does  not  realize  that  the 
second  home  has  taken  on  sophistication 
may  be  shooting  far  below  the  actual  market 
potential. 

There  are  still  plenty  of  shacks  to  be  found 
at  our  lakes  and  in  our  forests.  Some  build- 
ers are  offering  so-called  bargain  homes  that 
do  little  in  the  way  of  enhancing  the  lake 
areas. 

We  think  the  real  meat  of  the  second  home 
Is  the  well-designed,  leisure  dwelling  that 
can  be  put  together  only  by  a  competent 
builder,  a  quality  fabricator  or  a  sophisti- 
cated  dealer-builder   operation. 

The  architecture  is  important  for  many 
reasons. 

First,  the  potential  buyer  Is  aware  of  good 
design  these  days  and  he  is  looking  for  It. 
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Second,  lending  agencies  want  to  see  solid, 
mortgageable  property  before  they  will  con- 
sider loans. 

Finally,  the  unfinished  shack  Is  by  defini- 
tion much  in  conflict  with  the  very  idea  of 
a  leisure  home.  The  second  home  cvistomer, 
whether  he  Is  fully  aware  of  It  or  not  when 
be  starts  shopping,  does  not  want  to  spend 
his  vacation  and  leisure  hours  as  a  slave  to 
his  home  at  the  lake. 

The  second  home  market.  In  fact,  although 
it  Is  still  quite  new  on  the  American  scene, 
has  already  undergone  some  significant 
changes. 

Back  In  1957  when  the  American  Plywood 
Association — then  the  Douglas  Plr  Plywood 
Association — began  ploneelmg  the  second 
home  market,  we  directed  our  efforts  toward 
the  do-it-yourselfer  because  we  felt  that  the 
average  family  would  have  to  build  It  them- 
selves If  they  were  going  to  have  a  leisure 
home. 

This  approach  changed  radically,  however, 
when  market  surveys  showed  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  few  home  craftsmen 
had  any  intention  of  building  their  own  va- 
cation homes  from  the  ground  up. 

Even  In  recent  years,  some  builders  have 
found  to  their  own  surprise  that  they  have 
overestimated  the  amount  of  work  the  sec- 
ond home  builder  Intends  to  do  by  himself 
and  underestimated  the  amount  of  money 
he  has  available. 

One  builder  In  the  state  of  Washington 
who  entered  the  second  home  market  a  few 
years  back  told  us  he  first  offered  homes  In 
$1,600  to  12,500  range  and  found  that  the 
majority  of  his  sales  were  for  the  $2,500  iinit. 
So  the  next  year  he  upped  his  range  to  the 
$2,600  to  $3,600  area  and  again  found  that 
the  more  expensive  units  were  the  best  sell- 
ers. 

Now,  this  same  builder  finds  that  his  best 
seller  Is  a  unit  that  can  be  built  anywhere 
for  from  $7,600  to  $10,000. 

"We  made  the  mistake  of  underrating  the 
market  and  the  acceptable  price,"  he  told  us. 
"Now  we  know  that  the  average  ciistomer 
wants  a  second  home,  and  he  doesn't  want 
very  much  less  than  he  has  In  his  primary 
home." 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  Impression 
wtth  3rou  that  we  think  the  do-it-yourself 
market  Is  dead. 

In  many  areas  of  the  coimtry,  builders  tell 
us  that  they  are  getting  requests  from  buy- 
ers who  want  nothing  more  than  a  plan  and 
the  materials.  They  Intend  to  do  all  the 
work  thmeselves  right  from  the  ground  up. 
Others  want  the  builder  to  put  up  the 
structure,  but  they  plan  to  save  some  money 
by  doing  the  interior  paneling  and  the  paint- 
ing themselves. 

The  latest  trend,  however,  and  the  one 
that  seems  to  be  the  most  successful  way 
to  sell  second  homes,  is  the  planned  com- 
munity. It  Is  not  for  the  newcomer  In  the 
building  Industry,  nor  for  the  builder  who 
does  not  have  plenty  of  money  to  work  with. 
It  Is  a  project  requiring — In  addition  to 
money — lots  of  land,  engineers,  legal  aides, 
promotion  people,  salesmen  and  top  lead- 
ership. 

The  most  successful  leis\ire  communi- 
ties— and  there  are  many  of  them  in  this 
country  today — offer  the  buyer  a  piece  of 
ground  and  a  home  along  with  an  array  of 
planned  activities  so  numerous  and  so  di- 
verse that  at  least  one  of  them  has  appeal 
for  the  potential  buyer.  When  the  buyer 
looks  about  him  he  finds  such  attractions  as 
swimming  pools,  marinas,  golf  courses,  lakes, 
riding  stables,  rifle  ranges,  tennis  courts, 
theaters,  shopping  centers,  day  nurseries  and 
organized  programs  that  include  picnicking, 
oookouts,  dances  and  old-fashioned  Ice 
cream  socials. 

The  man  who  buys  this  sort  of  an  arrange- 
ment Is  at  the  other  end  of  the  personality 
spectrum  from  the  guy  who  wants  quiet 
privacy  for  himself  and  his  family. 


The  planned  leisure  community  fairly 
crackles  with  activity.  There's  something 
doing  every  minute.  The  resident  doesn't 
have  to  think  much  about  what  he's  going 
to  do  for  entertainment  from  day  to  day. 
It's  all  decided  for  him.  And  he  doesnt 
seem  to  mind  togetherness  vrlth  his  fellow 
men. 

Here  again,  some  builders  have  underesti- 
mated how  much  home  a  buyer  wants  and 
how  much  he  wants  to  spend.  Some  of  the 
earliest  planned  communities,  featuring 
small  lots  and  small  tiomes  at  prices  every- 
one could  afford,  have  not  been  as  popular 
as  those  in  which  the  buyer  was  offered 
larger  lots,  larger  homes  and  more  In  the 
way  of  entertainment. 

One  successful  conoept  In  this  business 
of  selling  second  homes  Is  built  on  the 
phrase  "Vacation  Now— Retire  Later."  This 
idea  seems  to  have  appeal  to  people  of  all 
ages.  The  yoiing  people  like  the  thought  of 
buying  a  home  for  the  fun  they  will  get  out 
of  it  now,  at  the  same  time  hoping  that 
their  Investment  will  grow  In  value  through 
the  years.  Then  there  Is  the  added  attrac- 
tion of  having  at  hand  a  place  to  spend  their 
retirement  years,  hopefully  all  paid  for. 

In  our  reseeirch,  we  have  uncovered  situ- 
ations m  which  one  builder  could  not  sell 
second  homes  he  built  and  concluded  that 
there  was  no  market  In  his  area  for  this  type 
of  thing.  At  the  sam*  time,  however,  other 
builders  In  the  same  area  were  making  hay 
with  homes  that  were  about  the  same  size 
and  price  as  his. 

The  problem  was  that  the  first  builder  was 
not  promoting  his  home  properly  after  they 
were  finished  and  ready  for  occupancy.  He 
had  failed  to  recognize  that  the  second  home 
market  involves  the  sale  of  recreation, 
leisure,  scenery  and  an  Intangible  way  of 
life.  The  building  itself  is  only  one  small 
part  of  the  package.  When  imagination  is 
not  put  to  use  In  selling  the  finished  prod- 
uct, the  project  can  fall. 

I  am  pleased  to  sa{y  that  the  American 
Plywood  Association  recognized  early  In  the 
game  that  the  leisure  home  market  was  a 
sleeping  giant  In  the  American  economy. 

Back  in  1959  and  1960  the  association  ran 
what  was  probably  the  first  national  con- 
sumer advertising  campaign  ever  directed 
at  the  second  home  market.  Four  color 
advertisements  In  Saturday  Evening  Post 
were  headlined  "Every  Family  Needs  Two 
Homes,"  and  we  invited  consumers  to  write 
for  construction  brochures  and  construc- 
tion plans.    The  residts  were  amazing. 

These  ads.  plus  publicity  In  a  score  of 
consumer  magazines  and  trade  publications, 
helped  create  nation*!  Interest  In  leisure 
homes  and  brought  the  association  orders  for 
over  one  million  second  homes  plans  and 
brochures. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  In  our  minds  about 
the  depth  of  the  seoond  home  market.  It 
was  completely  dispelled  by  those  startling 
results. 

The  association  haa  continued  Its  promo- 
tion of  the  leisure  home  market  through  the 
years  and  we  have  firm  plans  to  continue  It 
this  year. 

Some  of  you  are  fan[illlar  I  am  sure  with  the 
advertising  program  we  conducted  Just  this 
year  In  Sports  Illustrated  with  the  Western 
Wood  Products  Association.  This  series  was 
based  on  a  home  we  thought  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate In  second  home  design,  location  and 
year-round  llveabllity.  We  called  It  the  Rag- 
ing River  cabin. 

The  home  Incorporated  six  major  criteria 
set  forth  by  the  owner. 
Ho  wanted: 

One — All  weather  liveabillty.  The  home 
had  to  be  pleasant  and  Inviting  during  all 
weather  and  all  seasons. 

Two — He  wanted  maximum  living  area 
with  corresponding  leis  attention  to  sleeping 
and  utility  areas. 

Three — He  wanted  maximum  compatibility 
of  site  and  structure. 


Four — He  wanted  plenty  of  storage  area  for 
such  bulky  Items  as  outdoor  furniture. 

Five — He  wanted  low  maintenance  charac- 
teristics. He  did  not  want  to  spend  his  leisure 
time  taking  care  of  the  property. 

Finally,  because  the  homeslte  was  in  a  re- 
mote area,  he  wanted  a  plan  that  would  be 
adaptable  for  prefabrlcatlon  and  remote  site 
assembly. 

The  finished  Job  was  a  classical  example  of 
second  home  planning  and  design,  right  fitm 
the  selection  of  the  location  to  the  interior 
design. 

We  also  featiu-ed  in  this  area  a  three-stage 
beach  cabin  that  can  be  built  progressively, 
beginning  as  a  campsite  and  ending  as  a  per- 
manent second  home  Ideal  for  retirement. 

To  give  you  an  Idea  of  consumer  Interest 
In  projects  such  as  these,  I  would  like  to  pass 
along  some  of  the  results  we  got  from  these 
ads. 

Our  April  ad  In  Sports  Illustrated  drew  a 
total  of  4,233  requests  for  literature.  Of  these 
1,684  requested  a  copy  of  the  second  home 
plan  featured  In  the  ad  at  35  cents  and  2,549 
asked  for  a  Second  Home  Idea  booklet  we  of- 
fered at  25  cents  per  copy. 

The  June  ad  brought  4,949  requests  and  In 
August,  we  re-ran  one  of  the  advertlsementa 
and  over  1,800  coupons  were  returned. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  retiurns  from  the 
three  advertisements  totalled  over  12,000  with 
pieces  of  literature  distributed  considerably 
more  than  that. 

We  think  this  Is  significant  considering 
that  these  people  had  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
cutting  the  coupon  out  of  the  ad,  mailing  it, 
and  sending  money  with  It. 

It  can  be  safely  assumed,  I  think,  that  these 
ads  stimulated  thousands  of  others  into 
thinking  about  a  second  home  and  perhape 
starting  to  make  plans  for  their  f utxures. 

In  this  same  series  of  ads,  we  made  a  pitch 
for  the  vacation  dollar  by  reminding  the 
consumer  that  he  could  take  a  trip  around 
the  world  In  60  days  and  wind  up  with  only 
memories  for  his  money — or  he  could  build 
his  own  wonderful  world  of  leisure  with  g 
plywood  second  home  that  would  be  his  for 
a  lifetime. 

Using  the  same  theme  in  another  ad,  we 
told  the  consumer  that  a  two  week  resort 
vacation  costs  a  lot  of  money.  But  once  it's 
over,  it's  over.  We  reminded  that  a  plywood 
second  home  would  be  his  for  lifetime. 

The  promotion  of  second  homes  by  the 
American  Plywood  Association  will  continue 
In  1967.  We  think  the  idea  has  caught  on 
smartly  with  the  consumer  and  we  Intend  to 
use  all  of  our  resources  to  sharpen  the  new 
American  demand  for  the  good  life. 


THE  PULL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  SO- 
CIAL ACCOUNTING  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  Senators  Clark, 
Hart,  Harris,  Inouye,  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, McCarthy,  McGee,  Muskb, 
Nelson,  and  Proxmire,  a  bill  entitled 
"The  Pull  Opportunity  and  Social  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1967." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  at  the  desk  for  10  days  for  additional 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  lie  at  the  desk  as  requested. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposed  legislation  is  designed  to  give 
us  a  clear  and  precise  picture  of  how  well 
we  are  doing  in  our  efforts  to  provide  a 
decent  life  and  full  opportunity  for  all 
Americans. 

A  decent  life  and  opportunity  to  de- 
velop to  the  maximum  of  one's  ability 
and  ambition  has  been  a  cherished  ideal 
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of  American  life  since  our  Nation  was 

born. 

But  we  have  found  through  many  dlffl- 
cult  days  that  these  goals  are  not  easily 
won.  The  great  depression,  for  example, 
taught  us  that  our  noble  ideals  were  hol- 
low for  those  without  economic  security. 
And  so  government — Federal,  State,  and 
local — accepted  responsibility  for  assur- 
ing a  full  employment  economy  and  in- 
stituted special  programs  for  the  elderly 
and  for  those  dependent  on  welfare  sup- 
port for  survival. 

We  have  since  undertaken  broad  new 
Federal  commitments  for  education, 
health,  agriculture,  housing  and  urban 
development,  economically  depressed 
areas,  and  other  aspects  of  our  national 
life,  complementing  and  supporting 
broad  programs  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Even  so,  millions  of  Americans — the 
uneducated,  the  elderly,  the  handicapped, 
the  jobless,  the  mentally  ill,  the  poverty 
stricken,  those  denied  access  to  the  bal- 
lot--still  live  on  the  edge  of  despair, 
without  hope  or  opportunity. 

Thus  in  the  past  few  years,  dramatic 
new  programs  have  been  enacted  to  al- 
leviate these  social  ills.  But  even  as  these 
new  programs  were  being  enacted  and 
Implemented,  debate  has  continued  over 
their  need  and  their  effectiveness.  And 
today  this  debate  has  reached  a  critical 
focus:  Should  we  cut  back  on  our  do- 
mestic efforts  because  of  the  costly  war 
in  Vietnam,  or  are  our  national  social 
needs  so  severe  as  to  require  that  we 
continue,  and  perhaps  expand,  these  do- 
mestic undertakings  despite  the  burden 
of  Vietnam? 

The  continuing  controversy  envelops 
and  impedes  our  efforts  to  afford  all 
Americans  a  decent  life  and  full  oppor- 
tunity. And  it  also  reflects  a  serious 
need — a  need  for  more  refined  and  so- 
phisticated knowledge  about  the  condi- 
tion of  our  Nation's  social  health  and 
the  effectiveness  of  our  efforts  to  improve 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  be  given  such 

time  as  I  may  need  to  finish  my  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  be  given  7  additional 
minutes,  because  we  are  in  the  morning 
hour.    Otherwise    it    would    go    till    2 

o'clock.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  need  to  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  our  new  domestic 
programs  has  already  been  stressed  by 
many,  including  the  President  and  our 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  recognized  that  new  pro- 
grams require  trial  and  error,  and  have 
produced  both.  He  therefore  placed  top 
priority  on  assuring  that  these  new  pro- 
grams work  effectively. 

And  Senator  Mansfield,  both  last  year 
and  again  this  year,  has  urged  that  Con- 
gress dedicate  itself  to  the  task  of  legis- 
lative oversight,  to  take  a  close  look  at 


the  programs  we  have  enacted  and  cor- 
rect their  rough  edges,  overextensions, 
overlaps,  and  even  significant  gaps. 

In  addition,  rudimentary  efforts  in 
charting  progress,  evaluating  effective- 
ness and  impact,  and  determining  pri- 
orities are  already  underway  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  for  the  most  part,  these 
are  fragmentary  efforts,  scattered  and 
buried  in  the  various  executive  offices  and 
Federal  agencies,  and  frequently  the 
findings  are  unavailable  to  Congress  and 
the  public. 

The  fact  is  that  neither  the  President 
nor  the  Congress  nor  the  public  has  the 
kind  of  broad-scale  information  and 
analysis  needed  to  adequately  assess  our 
progress  toward  achievement  of  our  na- 
tional social  aspirations. 

For  example,  after  nearly  two  decades 
of  urban  renewal,  men  are  still  debating 
whether  it  has  helped  the  poor  or  merely 
moved  them  en  masse  to  new  slums.  We 
debate  the  poverty  program  not  on  the 
basis  of  overall  impact,  but  by  citing  Iso- 
lated examples — good  or  bad,  depending 
on  the  point  to  be  made — of  a  Job  Corps 
camp  here,  a  community  action  program 
there,  and  head  counts  of  the  number  of 
poor  people  who  have  some  contact  with 
program  officials. 

In  area  after  area  proponents  using 
one  set  of  facts  say  we  are  not  doing 
enough  while  opponents  using  another 
set  of  facts  say  our  effort  is  misdirected 
and  we  are  doing  too  much  or  that  our 
efforts  are  misdirected  and  that  our 
money  is  being  wasted. 

I  think  it  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  need  new  tools  to  assess  our  efforts 
and  progress  in  the  area  of  social  reform, 
and  for  better  understanding  of  these 
efforts  and  the  state  of  our  social  health 
as  a  nation. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  designed  to  meet  this  need. 

First,  it  would  establish  a  Council  of 
Social  Advisers,  which  would  compile  and 
analyze  social  statistics,  devise  a  system 
of  social  indicators,  help  develop  program 
priorities,  evaluate  the  effectiveness  and 
impact  of  our  efforts  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  advise  the  President  in  the 
establishment  of  national  social  policies. 
Second,  it  would  require  the  President 
to  transmit  to  Congress  an  annual  report 
on  the  state  of  the  Nation's  social  health, 
specifying  progress  made,  listing  goals 
for  the  future  and  specifying  policies  for 
achieving  these  objectives. 

Third,  it  provides  for  a  Joint  commit- 
tee of  Congress  to  review  the  President's 
annual  report  on  the  state  of  our  social 
health,  just  as  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee exercises  oversight  responsibility 
in  economic  matters. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
act  might  accomplish  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional social  policy  what  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  has  accomplished  in  the  field 
of  economic  policy. 

For  just  as  we  thrash  around  in  the 
area  of  social  policy  today,  so  too  did  we 
thrash  around  in  the  area  of  economic 
policy  before  1946 — making  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  untested  theories  and  inade- 
quate information,  and  assuming  that 
cyclical  waves  of  boom  and  bust  were  in- 
evitable. 

But  20  years  ago  Congress  enacted  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  establishing  the 


Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  «• 
quiring  the  President  to  deliver  to  Cod> 
gress  an  annual  report  on  the  progress  of 
the  economy  during  the  year  past  and 
prospects  for  the  year  ahead. 

In  the  two  decades  since  enactment  of 
that  law,  we  have  developed  the  sophis- 
ticated capability  to  register  every  quiver 
in  the  U.S.  economy.  Our  current  boom, 
unprecedented  in  duration  and  vitality, 
is  a  result  of  decisions  and  Ewllcies  made 
possible  by  the  superb  economic  analysis 
and  planning  and  sophisticated  statisti- 
cal data  of  the  Council  of  Econwnlc 
Advisers. 

And  through  the  annual  Economic  Re- 
port, the  President's  policies  and  pro- 
grams have  been  given  broad  public 
exijosure.  while  the  report's  statistics  ac- 
curately measure  the  performance  of  the 
economy  in  comparison  with  past  years. 
We  still  debate  economic  policy,  of 
course,  but  our  decisions  are  now  shaped 
on  the  basis  of  hard,  factual  information, 
and  our  economy  is  doing  far  better  than 
it  has  ever  done  before. 

Unfortvmately,  this  is  not  always  the 
case  in  the  area  of  social  policy.  For 
when  we  come  to  debate  the  dimensions 
of  our  social  ills  and  the  effectiveness  of 
efforts  to  alleviate  them,  promote  indi- 
vidual opportunity,  or  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life,  we  often  lack  the 
kind  of  hard  data  and  analysis  provided 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
the  various  economic  indicators  that 
have  been  developed. 

And  the  same  situation  prevails  in  the 
area  of  planning  and  embarking  on  new 
social  programs. 

For  example,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  dis- 
covered that  it  costs  $88,000  per  life  saved 
to  educate  motorists  to  drive  safely,  but 
an  advertising  campaign  asking  motor- 
ists to  use  their  seat  belts  save  a  life  for 
each  $88  spent. 

Escalate  this  to  a  bigger  problem — 
Clime,  for  example. 

What  is  the  cost  of  Juvenile  pro- 
grams— counseling,  summer  camps, 
sports  activities — in  terms  of  Juveniles 
saved  from  crime?  How  does  this  cost 
compare  with  the  amount  spent  on  po- 
lice and  prisons?  Would  a  dollar  spent 
on  prevention  save  five  spent  on  prisons? 
And  will  we  save  something  more  pre- 
cious— a  human  life? 

This  is  the  kind  of  analysis  that  is 
needed,  and  is  lacking. 

Another  problem  is  the  measurement 
of  accomplishment.  The  administration 
believes  it  is  making  progress  in  elimi- 
nating inadequate  housing,  educating 
children,  curing  poverty. 

But  in  many  instances,  officials  are  not 
certain  they  are  gaining  ground.  Neither 
is  Congress  nor  the  public,  whose  support 
is  essential  for  long-term  success. 

We  now  have  too  few  social  indicators 
to  which  we  can  refer — in  contrast  to  the 
abundant  economic  indicators — and  the 
few  that  we  now  have  are  in  many  In- 
stances insufficient. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Sec- 
retary Weaver  told  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  that  the  last 
complete  statistics  on  the  number  of 
families  in  the  Nation  living  in  inade- 
quate housing  are  those  of  the  1960  cen- 
sus, thus  7  years  out  of  date. 
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Consumer  Counsel  Esther  Peterson 
says  that  we  do  not  know  how  much  it 
costs  the  elderly  to  live,  a  basic  fact 
that  miist  be  known  before  the  Govern- 
ment can  ease  the  plight  of  those  on 
fixed  incomes,  or  demonstrate  that  it  is 
doing  so. 

Another  example  is  the  lack  of  sound 
statistical  data  on  the  number  of  men- 
tally iU  in  the  Nation. 

Obviously  we  cannot  expect  to  measure 
social  values  with  the  same  precision  and 
exactness  which  we  measure  economic 
trends.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  we 
cannot  improve  upon  present  statistical 
data  dealing  with  our  social  problems. 

More  and  better  indicators  must  be  de- 
vised, and  social  scientists  believe  it  is 
entirely  possible  to  do  so. 

Another  major  obstacle  in  trying  to 
develop  programs  to  encompass  problems 
of  great  scope— -crime,  urban  develop- 
ment, education — is  the  complexity  of 
interagency  coordination.  Bureaucracy 
is  burgeoning.  The  Washington  Post 
recently  counted  300  Federal  programs 
dealing  with  education,  poverty,  physical 
envirormient,  and  community  develop- 
ment. The  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering these  programs  is  scattered 
through  150  major  bureaus  and  ofQces  in 
Washington  and  400  regional  and  sub- 
regional  offices  in  the  field. 

In  education  alone,  10  departments 
and  15  agencies,  ranging  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
have  operational  responsibility. 

And  to  carry  this  a  step  further.  Fed- 
eral Involvement  is  small  when  compared 
with  the  niunerous  State,  regional, 
county,  and  municipal  efforts  in  educa- 
tion, recreation,  welfare,  conservation, 
crime,  and  urban  planning  and  develop- 
ment. 

Although  the  proposed  Coimcil  of  So- 
cial Advisers  would  not  itself  be  a  co- 
ordinating agency.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion would  encourage  coordination.  The 
overall  evaluation  of  the  social  state  of 
the  Nation  will  fill  a  major  gap  in  our 
knowledge  of  social  progress.  It  will 
provide  the  information  and  policy  rec- 
ommendations that  will  help  Uie  admin- 
istration coordinate  its  attack  on  massive 
social  problems. 

It  would  also  fimctlon  as  a  research 
collection  agency  and  information  re- 
pository whose  resources  could  be  avail- 
able to  any  State,  county,  and  local  gov- 
ernment to  help  those  first-level  and 
most  Important  goverimiental  units  do 
a  more  effective  job. 

Federal  efforts,  while  increasing,  re- 
main limited  and  supplement  local  pro- 
grams. The  local  agencies  must  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  solve  problems 
within  their  capabilities. 

In  form,  the  Coimcil  of  Social  Advisers 
would  parallel  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  It  would  be  composed  of  three 
members  eminently  qualified  to  analyze 
and  evaluate  governmental  activity  in 
social  reform. 

The  Council  would  have  a  staff  of  ex- 
perts capable  of  analyzing  the  interrela- 
tionships of  programs  In  such  fields  as 
medical  care,  social  welfare,  education, 
urban  planning,  and  penology.  In  other 
words,  to  determine  the  total  impact  on 
people. 

Specifically,  the  Council  would  serve 


as  a  social  statistical  agency,  compiling 
data  needed  to  measure  the  social  health 
of  the  Nation.  Much  of  the  raw  statis- 
tics are  available  now  in  the  multitude  of 
governmental  offices  and  the  files  of  pri- 
vate research  agencies.  It  is  hoped  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  devise  a  system  of 
social  indicators  that  may  be  watched 
constantly  for  danger  signs  indicating 
failuie  or  miscalculation.  It  would  de- 
velop priorities  and  recommend  the  most 
efficient  way  of  allocating  national  re- 
sources, determining  which  programs 
should  be  emphasized,  and  what  level 
of  government  should  be  responsible  for 
the  task.  It  would  conduct  special  im- 
pact studies  into  the  social  consequences 
of  various  programs  and  Government 
policies. 

For  example,  what  are  the  social  con- 
sequences of  GovernBient  policies  wtiich 
tend  to  concentrate  defense  and  space 
technology  contracts  in  certain  areas  of 
the  country,  draining  people  and  talent 
from  one  area  and  contributing  to  the 
jam  of  population  in  another?  Another 
example  might  be  an  inquiry  into  the 
indirect  impact  of  our  vast  freeway  con- 
struction prc^rams,  which  stimulate  the 
economy  and  speed  auto  travel,  but 
which  can  also  isolate  the  poor  and  ac- 
celerate deterioration  of  neighborhoods 
and  communities.  In  Watts,  the  in- 
ability of  residents  to  easily  reach  the 
State  employment  office  due  to  cutbacks 
in  public  transportation,  is  said  to  be  a 
major  factor  in  the  terrible  1965  riots 
there. 

And  looking  ahead,  it  is  a  sign  of  both 
our  present  condition  and  our  future 
hopes  that  a  California  aerospace  firm 
predicted  the  social  explosion  there  on 
the  basis  of  computer  analysis  of  Los 
Angeles  crime  and  welfare  patterns. 

Yet,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  was  un- 
aware of  this  potential  danger  until  it 
was  hard  upon  us. 

FinaUy,  the  Council  would  also  advise 
the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the 
annual  social  report,  presenting  to  the 
Nation  a  detailed  accounting  of  our  so- 
cial progress. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  much  em- 
phasis on  the  quality  of  life,  the  aimual 
social  report  would  measure  it  with 
facts  and  figures,  putting  flesh  on  what 
are  now  usually  on^  abstract  supposi- 
tions. 

How  many  Americans  suffer  in  the 
squalor  of  inadequate  housing?  How 
many  children  do  not  receive  educations 
commensurate  with  their  abilities?  To 
how  many  citizens  is  equality  of  justice 
denied?  How  many  convicts  in  our 
penal  Institutions  are  barred  from  re- 
habilitation that  wcnild  allow  them  the 
opportunity  to  reenter  the  mainstream 
of  life?  How  many  physically  handi- 
capped and  mentally  retarded  are  un- 
able to  get  training  to  achieve  their  ix)- 
tential?  How  many  individual  Ameri- 
cans are  denied  adequate  health  care? 
How  many  are  breathing  polluted  air? 
These  are  some  of  the  possible  indicators 
that  might  be  considered  in  the  social 
accoimting. 

In  the  social  report,  the  President 
should  delve  deeply  into  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican life  that  are  only  briefly  touched 
upon  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
which  has  to  deal  heavily  with  economic 
jKJlicy  and  international  affairs. 


The  social  report  would  report  and 
analyze  trends  of  the  past  year,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  social  indicators,  and  would 
set  forth  goals  for  the  future  and  a  policy 
for  achieving  them. 

A  system  of  social  accounting  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  by  social  scien- 
tists for  the  past  several  years,  and  has 
won  wide  support. 

One  of  the  foremost  advocates  is  Ber- 
tram Gross,  former  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  now 
professor  of  administration  at  the  Max- 
well Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and 
Public  Affairs  at  Syracuse  University. 

He  has  argued  that  the  Nation  should 
be  provided  with  a  detailed  annual  re- 
port on  the  current  status  of  the  quality 
of  life — a  social  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  sponsored  a  landmark  study  of 
social  indicators,  measuring  the  impact 
of  the  Nation's  sp>ace  program. 

There  has  also  been  Government-spon- 
sored research  in  this  area. 

Last  year  the  National  Commission  of 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress,  which  was  established  by  act  of 
the  Congress,  reported  that  our  ability 
to  measure  social  progress  was  far  be- 
hind our  capability  to  measure  economic 
change.  In  improving  the  quality  of  life, 
the  Commission  found  that  "we  have  too 
few  yardsticks  to  tell  us  how  we  are  do- 
ing." 

The  President  has  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  begin  working  on  the  necessary  social 
statistics  and  indicators  to  supplement 
those  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  A  panel  of  social  scientists  is 
now  working  with  the  Department.  But 
while  they  are  enthusiastic  and  hard- 
working, their  effort  is  necessarily  part 
time.  They  are  unable  to  give  the  sub- 
ject the  concentrated  attention  it  de- 
mands. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  organiz- 
ing the  planning-programing-budgeting- 
system,  a  step  toward  giving  officials  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  more  ef- 
fective distribution  of  available  funds 
among  competing  programs.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to  dupli- 
cate or  shift  this  function.  But  I  do 
think  it  necessary  that  there  be  a  public 
accounting  open  to  analysis  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  Evaluation  of  our 
social  progress  should  equal  the  present 
evaluation  of  our  economy.  Congress 
can  do  this  by  institutionalizing  the 
Council  of  Social  Advisers  and  making 
the  armual  social  report  mandatory. 

In  social  reform,  there  should  be  no 
retreat  from  our  commitment.  But  per- 
haps our  effort  to  defeat  himian  despair 
has  wavered  not  because  of  lack  of  dedi- 
cation or  energy,  but  because  the  inabil- 
ity to  determine  social  priorities,  and  the 
absence  of  clear  evidence  of  what  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  hobble  our  efforts  to 
plan  and  coordinate. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today  is  broad,  but  it  Is  necessarily 
so. 

I  feel  that  otu:  discussion  should  en- 
compass the  entire  range  of  programs 
aimed  at  alleviating  social  ills  and  im- 
proving individual  opportunity. 

During  the  hearings  we  will  be  able  to 
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consider  the  opinions  of  such  experts  in 
aie  field  as  Mr.  Gross,  Mr.  Raymond 
Bauer,  of  Harvard  University,  and  Mr, 
William  Gorham,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Program  Coordination  at  HEW.  who  is 
fostering  the  effort  at  social  evaluation 
there,  and  many  others. 

In  the  past,  our  Nation's  progress  has 
been  measured  only  in  economic  and  ma- 
terial terms.  Now  there  is  a  new  empha- 
sis on  social  advance. 

The  President  acknowledged  this  in 
his  Economic  Report  by  frequent  refer- 
ence to  hiunan  issues. 

Significantly,  he  pointed  out  that: 

The  sacrifices  required  of  most  of  today's 
generation  are  not  of  Income  or  security; 
rather  we  are  called  upon  to  renounce  preju- 
dice, Impatience,  apathy,  weakness  and 
weariness. 

And  he  added: 

In  purely  material  terms,  most  Americans 
are  better  off  than  ever  before.  That  fact 
eipands  our  responslblUtles,  as  it  enlarges 
our  resources  to  meet  them. 

The  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to 
discover  routes  to  fulfill  our  responsibil- 
ities, and  meet  our  basic  social  needs. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  did  this 
for  economic  progress;  the  Pull  Oppor- 
tunity and  Social  Accounting  Act  of  1967 
will  help  us  chart  the  most  direct,  effi- 
cient, and  economical  paths  to  full  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  for  this  most 
perceptive  legislative  proposal  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor,  and  the 
conunents  he  has  just  made  in  intro- 
ducing it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  susp>end  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order?    The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I.  too,  am  concerned, 
as  are  a  number  of  other  Senators,  with 
the  general  state  of  support  for  the  so- 
cial sciences  in  this  country.  Pew  steps 
we  can  take  will  more  importantly  con- 
tribute to  social  science  development 
than  recognition  of  social  scientists  as 
socitd  advisers  to  our  Government,  to 
coUect  and  analyze  social  statistics,  to 
aid  in  developing  national  social  priori- 
ties and  to  assist  in  devishig  a  system  of 
social  indicators. 

The  enactment  of  such  a  proposal 
along  with  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Social  Sci- 
ences would,  in  my  judgment,  go  a  long 
way  in  giving  us  the  national  capability 
we  so  desperately  need  to  understand 
ourselves,  our  fellow  man,  and  the  so- 
ciety within  which  we  live.  No  national 
problems  so  greatly  resist  solution  than 
do  social  ones — ^poverty,  crime,  juvenile 
delinquency,  education,  urban  planning, 
and  change — yet  in  few  areas  of  concern 
are  we  more  unprepared  by  way  of  In- 
sights and  understanding. 

I  support  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  in  his 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  and  fiattered  by  the  support  of 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. His  proposal  for  a  social  science 
foundation  is  a  faisighted  proposal  in 
this  general  area,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor  in  that  measure, 
which  I  hope  will  be  adopted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  great 
success  stories  in  American  government 
has  been  that  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  That  was  a  unique  and  crea- 
tive structure,  which  resulted  in  impres- 
sive improvement  in  the  sophistication 
with  which  this  Nation  deals  with  its  eco- 
nomic problems.  It  has  resulted  in  more 
employment  and  more  prosperity  for 
our  Nation,  and  has  elevated  the  consid- 
eration of  economic  problems  to  its 
proper  level  in  government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Miimesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 

additional  minutes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  has  been,  as  I  say, 
a  true  success  story  in  American  govern- 
ment. I  think  we  must  realize  that  the 
time  has  come  now  for  a  similar  agency 
to  deal  with  the  social  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple. This  need  has  been  recognized  by 
many  of  the  top  social  scientists  in  our 
country,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  pointed  out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  articles  which 
are  indicative  of  this  present  need— an 
article  entitled  "Insight  and  Outlook— 
A  Social  Accounting,"  written  by  Joseph 
Kraft  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  January  4,  1967,  and  an  article 
entitled  "Crime  and  Our  Loss  of  Trust  in 
Human  Beings,"  written  by  Max  Lerner 
and  Published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  January  16, 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  4.   19671 
A  Social  Accounting 


of    the    insUtent   message   of   the   numbers, 
they  cannot  fail  to  know  about  it. 

In  that  situation,  the  groups  of  men  called 
institutions  lean  against  the  wind;  make  cor- 
rections; slow  down  what  Is  going  too  fast; 
right  balances  that  are  oil  center.  The  eco- 
nomic numbers,  in  other  words,  have  helped 
this  country  avoid  economic  disaster.  They 
have  worked  to  keep  options  open,  to  assure 
that  the  great  opportunities  if  they  are 
missed,  get  reopened  or  retrieved. 

An  almost  exactly  opposite  condition  pre- 
vails in  the  social  field.  Information  of  all 
sorts  lies  about  profusely  in  bits  and  pieces. 
But  it  is  rarely  put  together  in  a  regular  and 
comprehensive  fashion. 

liBck  of  regular  Information  fosters  an 
Innocence  and  Irresponsibility  that  Is  posi- 
tively terrUylng.  City  after  city  launches 
urban  renewal  drives  only  to  discover — be- 
latedly and  with  surprise — that  poor  people 
are  being  driven  from  their  homes.  County 
after  county  launches  drives  for  new  industry 
only  to  learn — also  belatedly  and  with  sur- 
prise— that  it  is  polluting  the  atmosphere. 
State  after  state  pushes  highway  projects, 
only  to  realize — with  astonishment — that  the 
result  is  impossible  congestion  in  city  streets. 
On  the  federal  level,  the  Executive  Branch, 
not  forced  to  pay  attention  by  a  steady  flow 
of  organized  date,  virtually  ignores  consumer 
protection.  As  studies  by  Rep.  Benjamin 
Rosenthal  of  New  York  Indicate,  what  Uttle 
progress  has  been  made  in  auto  safety,  fair 
packaging  and  lending.  Is  the  result  almost 
exclusively  of  congressional  efforts — some  of 
them  against  the  Executive  Branch. 

This  terrible  Innocence,  this  unapprecla- 
tion  of  social  consequences  has  already 
brought  about  one  awful,  and  now  Irrevo- 
cable, error  In  the  post-war  period.  Almost 
without  knowing  it.  this  country  has  allowed 
the  whole  post-war  generation  of  urban  poor 
Negroes  to  grow  up  hostile  to  American 
society. 

To  be  sure,  an  annual  social  report  is  not 
going  to  end  congested  streets,  air  pollution, 
and  the  shortchanging  of  the  consumer  in- 
terest. But  it  can  create  a  climate  of  con- 
tinuous self-correction;  a  barrier  against 
irrevocable  mistakes,  not  to  say  disasters, 
such  as  the  loss  of  a  Negro  generation.  And 
that  It  seems  to  me  is  perhaps  the  most 
importent  domestic  business  now  before  the 
Nation. 


(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

With  one  notable  exception,  practically 
everything  Americans  do  gets  officially  meas- 
ured at  this  time  of  year.  The  exception, 
the  thing  that  Is  not  measured,  is  the  social 
effect  or  impact  on  dally  life  of  all  the  other 
things  that  are  measured. 

But  probably  nowhere  else  Is  there  a  more 
pressing  need  to  take  regular  readings.  And. 
accordingly,  some  of  the  most  perceptive 
men  Inside  and  outside  the  Government  have 
begun  to  work  for  a  social  counterpart  to  the 
annual  economic  repwrt  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

The  economic  report  is  a  good  example  of 
the  staggering  niimber  of  things  Americans 
do  that  are  regularly  reported  and  tabulated. 
Among  other  things  it  sets  forth  every  year: 
gross  national  product;  sources  of  personal 
Income;  volume  of  industrial  production; 
wholesale  and  consumer  price  Indices;  cor- 
porate profits  and  farm  income. 

No  one  can  assert  with  confidence  the  con- 
sequence of  having  all  this  information  read- 
ily and  regularly  available.  Certainly  It  does 
not  make  men  agree  anymore  than  they  used 
to  about  such  things  as  taxes,  wages  and 
profits. 

But  at  a  minimum  the  statistics  act  as 
warning  signals.  When  things  are  not  going 
well,  when  growth  slows  or  unemployment 
rises',  people  know  about  it.    Indeed,  because 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  16,  1967] 
Cbime  and  Ouk  Loss  or  TatrsT  in  Human 

BUMOS 

(By  Max  I«mer) 
In  the  grand  anticlimax  of  the  1960"8  the 
man  who — ^by  his  own  account  and  his  law- 
yer's— strangled  13  women  In  Boston,  baa 
been  put  on  trial  for  a  nximber  of  minor 
breaklng-lnto-apartment  episodes  because 
there  is  no  way  of  trying  him  for  the  mon- 
strous strangling  crimes.  His  lawyer,  Lee 
Bailey,  told  a  gathering  of  Bostonlana  at  a 
civic  dinner  that  with  Albert  DeSalvo  safely 
tucked  away  in  a  mental  hospital  "citizens 
will  no  longer  have  to  open  their  chain-locks 
m  terror." 

How  curious  a  reassvutince  this  Is,  turning 
on  the  fact  of  one  man  In  cxistody.  The 
chain-locks  are  still  tightly  locked  In  Cin- 
cinnati where  strangllngs  have  not  been 
solved,  and  there  will  be  other  cities  through 
which  fear  and  suspicion  will  stalk  together. 
Note  that  President  Johnson's  message  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  devotes  more  space 
to  terror  in  the  streets  and  terror  in  the  home 
than  to  any  other  single  national  problem 
except  the  Vietnam  war.  His  proposal  for  a 
"Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act,"  to  give 
Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  poUclng  pro- 
grams, will  take  care  of  the  problem  of  funds. 
But  what  will  take  care  of  the  recesses  of  the 
human  heart  and  the  twisted  places  In  the 
human  brain  where  these  enormities  hap- 
pen? 
My  family  had  a  wry  reminder  of  this  a  few 
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days  ago  when  a  couple  of  hold-up  men 
talked  their  way  Into  our  home  while  I  was 
out  of  the  city,  herded  my  wife  and  our  small 
son  and  our  maid  together  In  a  room.  While 
one  of  them  ransacked  the  house  for  valu- 
ables, the  other  held  the  little  huddle  of  three 
at  gunpoint;  then  they  tied  them  up  and  got 
away. 

What  hurts  unforgivably  and  unfor- 
gettably, Is  not  what  they  carried  off.  but  the 
terror  they  left  In  the  minds  of  two  women 
and  a  child. 

In  thla  kind  of  minor  episode,  as  In  the 
major  crimes  which  bedevil  the  suburbs  and 
small  towns  as  well  as  the  big  cities,  the 
abiding  residue  Is  the  loss  of  trxist  In  fellow 
human  beings. 

Thla  is  why  we  ought  to  welcome  a  cur- 
rent project  of  sociologists  and  government 
people — headed  by  Daniel  Bill  of  Columbia 
and  William  Gorham,  an  Assistant  Secretary 
at  HEW — to  find  some  way  of  measuring  the 
social  health  of  the  nation  as  well  as  its 
economic  and  political  health. 

Every  year  the  American  President  gives 
Congress  and  the  people  a  message  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  as  a  polity,  an  economy, 
and  as  a  power  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth.  Pine,  but  how  about  an  annual  mes- 
sage on  the  state  of  the  society,  on  the  state 
of  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  on  the 
changes  taking  place  In  both? 

Kenneth  Bouldlng,  who  Is  an  economist 
but  also  much  more,  has  recently  suggested 
that  what  may  be  most  worth  studying  In  a 
society  Is  Its  "Integrative  structure,"  by 
which  he  means  the  whole  complex  of  loyal, 
ties,  beliefs  and  conmiltments  that  holds  It 
together. 

In  a  book  I  once  wrote  on  American  civil- 
ization I  called  this  the  "cement"  of  a  so- 
ciety, holding  It  together  In  a  far  deeper 
sense  than  the  various  forms  of  lip-service 
that  we  pay  to  democracy,  morality,  and 
virtue. 

President  Johnson  quoted  from  Abraham 
Lincoln:  "Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be- 
come the  political  religion  of  the  nation." 
But  with  all  respect  to  Lincoln,  there  miist 
be  more  In  the  mtegratlve  structiu'e  of  a 
society  than  reverence  for  the  laws.  There 
must  also  be  reverence  for  man  himself,  and 
trust  In  him,  and  a  sense  of  the  human 
nexus. 

This  Is  what  has  been  broken  by  the  terror 
in  the  streets  and  the  terror  that  has  at- 
tacked the  home.  The  chain-lock,  pulled 
back  only  with  a  wary  and  hoatlle  eye,  will 
not  cure  It:  For  it  Is  Itself  a  symptom  as  well 
as  consequence  of  the  disease.  Putting  the 
DeSalvos  Into  mental  hospitals  will  not  cure 
It,  nor  rounding  up  the  criminal  Junkies 
periodically,  nor  giving  them  free  shots  as 
the  British  do. 

The  cure  mvist  be  radical,  as  the  disease 
Is.  We  could  do  far  worse  than  to  devote 
to  their  study  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Federal  taxes  which  we  are  about  to  Increase. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Both  articles  help 
support  the  reasons  why  this  type  of 
measure  should  be  enacted,  and  why  such 
an  institution  should  be  developed.  It 
will  provide  oiu-  Government  and  the 
President  with  the  basis  for  an  intelli- 
gent and  wise  allocation  of  resources  in 
support  of  programs  which  offer  the  best 
possibilities  of  affording  every  American 
full  opportunity  for  a  decent  life. 

Mr.  MONDALE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  earlier  introduced  the 
Social  Accounting  Act  of  1967.  S.  843. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be,  referred  first  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  next  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  there 
objection?  There  being  no  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 


CONTROL  OF  POLLUTION  OP  GREAT 
LAKES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  pack- 
age of  three  bills  aimed  at  controlling 
the  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Nation's  rivers  and  streams  by  cities  and 
industries  and  by  shfcis. 

These  bills  are  similar  to  ones  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. Changes  have  been  to  accommo- 
date laws  passed  by  that  Congress  and 
to  take  into  consideration  recent  tech- 
nological changes.  These  bills  are  the 
first  part  of  a  comprehensive  pollution 
package  that  I  intend  to  introduce  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Great  strides  have  been  taken  by  all 
levels  of  government  and  the  private 
sector  in  recent  years  toward  meeting 
the  problems  of  water  pollution.  We 
have  some  battles,  but  we  are  still  los- 
ing the  war  against  pollution. 

Every  major  river  system  in  America 
is  now  polluted  and  the  tide  of  pollution 
is  moving  rapidly  through  our  Great 
Lakes,  the  greatest  fresh  water  resource 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  ever-increasing  pollution  of  the 
Great  Lakes  must  surely  shock  every 
thoughtful  American.  Some  experts 
have  said  that  Lake  Erie  has  become  ir- 
reversibly polluted.  The  southern  tip  of 
Lake  Michigan  is  becoming  an  industrial 
cesspool.  Chicago's  source  of  drinking 
water  is  threatened. 

The  causes  of  this  pollution  are  many 
in  number  and  varied  in  form.  Many 
communities  do  not  have  adequate  sew- 
age treatment  plants  and  discharge  raw 
sewage  into  public  waters  during  times 
of  heavy  rainfall  because  their  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers  are  interconnected. 
Many  industries  do  not  have  adequate 
sewage  treatment  plants  and  dump  in- 
dustrial acids  and  other  chemicals  into 
lakes  and  streams.  Vessels  and  ships,  as 
well  as  the  shore  installations  and  ter- 
minal facilities  which  service  them,  have 
Inadequate  sewage  treatment  facilities 
and  are  dumping  wastes  directly  into 
harbors  and  into  our  navigable  waters. 

The  navigable  waters  pollution  con- 
trol bill  would  help  to  control  pollution 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  other  navigable 
waters  by  prohibiting  the  dumping  of 
oil,  sewage,  and  refuse  into  those  waters 
from  vessels  and  boats  as  well  as  from 
terminal  facilities  and  shore  installa- 
tions. 

The  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of 
1966  prohibited  the  dumping  of  oil  from 
vessels  and  ships  into  navigable  waters; 
this  bill  would  broaden  the  coverage  of 
vessel  pollution  control  from  oil  to  in- 
clude all  pollutants;  namely,  oil,  sewage 
and  refuse.  Under  this  bill  coverage  is 
also  extended  to  Include  all  sources; 
namely,  shore  installations  and  terminal 
facilities. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  direct- 
ed to  consult  with  other  Federal  oflQcials 
and  govermnental  agencies  which  are 
presently  involved  in  matters  relating  to 
navigable  waters.  It  also  directs  the 
Secretary  to  appoint  a  technical  com- 
mittee of  Government  representatives, 
owners  and  operators  of  Great  Lakes  ves- 
sels, and  such  other  persons  as  the  Secre- 


tary determines.  In  this  way,  the  Secre- 
tary will  develop  regulations  which  are 
workable  and,  at  the  same  time,  adequate 
to  protect  the  public  interest. 

Under  this  bill,  vessels  operating  on 
navigable  waters  would  be  required  to 
have  approved  sewage  and  refuse  dis- 
posal facilities  by  January  1,  1971. 

The  industrial  pollution  abatement 
and  prevention  bill  would  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  incentives  to  assist  and 
encourage  industry  to  assume  its  respon- 
sibility for  preventing  water  pollution  by 
properly  treating  its  wastes. 

Every  day,  industries  are  dumping 
great  quantities  of  exotic  and  higlily 
toxic  waste  into  the  Great  Lakes  and 
many  of  our  rivers  and  streams. 

There  are  certain  industries  which  are 
making  a  major  effort  to  remove  danger- 
ous pollutants  from  the  wastes  they  dis- 
charge into  public  waters.  These  peo- 
ple are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts. 

Because  facilities  to  treat  industrial 
wastes  are  often  very  expensive  and  be- 
cause some  industries  contend  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  install  these  facilities, 
this  bill  would  make  direct  grants  and 
loans  available  to  certain  qualified  in- 
dustries to  pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  waste  treatment  facilities. 

The  bill  also  increases  grants  to  mu- 
nicipalities for  joint  municipal -industrial 
waste  treatment  facilities  and  establishes 
and  strengthens  research  in  joint  waste 
disposal  facilities  and  advanced  waste 
treatment  methods. 

The  clean  waters  bUl  would  increase 
Federal  assistance  to  State,  local,  and 
other  governmental  units  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  drainage  basin  agencies  for 
comprehensive  pollution  control  plan- 
ning. 

The  key  to  effective  water  quality  con- 
trol is  the  drainage  basin  approach.  11 
one  city  is  treating  its  sewage  properly 
before  it  discharges  it  into  a  liver  but 
another  city  on  the  same  river  is  not,  the 
net  effects  is  still  the  same — the  water 
becomes  polluted. 

The  system  of  Federal  grants  to  mu- 
nicipalities for  treatment  plant  con- 
struction would  be  increased  imder  Uils 
bill  to  a  maximum  of  90  percent  Federal 
money  if  the  State  pays  the  remaining 
10  percent  and  if  the  project  Is  part  of 
a  drainage  basin-water  pollution  control 
plan. 

Under  this  bill,  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  available  for  treatment  plant 
grants  would  be  increased  from  $3.5  to 
$8.7  billion  over  a  5-year  period. 

Many  communities  do  not  even  apply 
for  Federal  grants  today  because  they 
cannot  raise  the  necessary  money  from 
their  overburdened  property  tax  systems. 
The  Federal  Government  can  no  longer 
sit  back  and  insist  that  other  units  of 
government  must  solve  the  problem. 
The  fact  is,  the  job  is  not  now  being 
done  and  never  will  be  xuiless  we  make 
this  an  urgent  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  low-cost  loans  to 
States  and  municipalities  and  othff 
agencies  if  they  cannot  secure  money 
imder  reasonable  terms  from  any  other 
sources. 

The  time  is  near  when  our  rivers  and 
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lakes  will  be  "too  thin  to  plow  and  too 
thick  to  drink."    We  must  act  now. 

I  ask  unaminous  consent  that  these 
three  bills  lie  on  the  table  for  1  week 
so  that  those  Senators  who  wish  to  do  so 
may  join  me  in  cosponsoring  any  or  all 
of  them,  and  that  the  texts  of  the  three 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at  the 
desk  for  1  week  as  rcQuested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
8nd  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  as  follows: 

S.  847.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  Improve 
nrtain  programs  under  such  act. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseynbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Clean  Waters  Act 
of  1967." 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY    AND    PURPOSE 

SEC.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares — 

(1)  that  each  individual  has  a  right  to 
water  resources  or  living  which  are  free 
from  pollutants  which  detract  from  their 
usability  to  him  and  adversely  affect  his 
health  and  welfare; 

(2)  that  no  individual  or  group  has  a 
right  to  pollute  water  and  that  all  Individ- 
uals and  groups  bear  the  responsibility  for 
any  water  pollution  and  pollution-related 
damages  which  he  or  they  have  caused; 

(3)  that  water  Is  an  Indispensable  natural 
resource  which  must  be  carefully  conserved 
and  exploited  to  protect  and  advance  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation; 

(4)  that  the  pollution  and  degradation 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Nation  has 
attained  alarming  proportions  and  will  be- 
come Increasingly  worse  In  the  future,  seri- 
ously threatening  and  damaging  the  quality 
of  human  life  and  the  growth  and  survival 
of  all  living  things;  and 

(6)  that  the  States  and  municipalities 
have  the  primary  responsibilities  and  rights 
for  preventing  and  controlling  water  poUu- 
Hon  but  that  to  assist  them  In  fulfilling 
these  responsibilities  and  rights,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  provide  financial  aid 
to  them. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  3  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request 
of  the  Governor  of  a  State,  or  a  majority  of 
the  Governors  when  more  than  one  State  is 
involved,  make  a  grant  to  pay  60  per  centum 
of  the  administrative  expenses  of  a  planning 
agency  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years,  if 
such  agency  provides  for  adequate  represen- 
tation of  appropriate  State,  interstate,  local 
or  (when  appropriate)  international,  inter- 
eato  In  the  basin  or  portion  thereof  Involved 
and  Is  capable  of  developing.  Implementing 
and  enforcing  an  effective,  comprehensive 
water  quality  control  and  abatement  plan 
for  a  basin." 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at 
the  end  of  clause  (B),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  clause  (C)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  semi-colon  and  the  word 
"and"  and  by  inserting  after  such  clause  the 
following : 

"(D)  provides  for  implementation  of  treat- 
ment works  recommendations  and  enforce- 
ment of  water  quality  standards." 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
uaended  by  striking  out  clause  (2)  and  In- 
•erting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:   "(2) 


Grants  for  projects  shall  be  made  in  the 
amount  of  26  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
reasonable  cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary; ". 

(b)  Such  subsection  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  clause  (6)  and  (7)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(6) 
The  percentage  limitation  of  25  per  centum 
Imposed  by  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  Increased  to  a  maximum  of  60  per  centum 
In  the  case  of  grants  made  under  this  sec- 
tion from  funds  allocated  for  a  fiscal  year  to 
a  State  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
if  the  State  agrees  to  pay  not  less  than  30 
I>er  centum  of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  of  all  proj- 
ects for  which  Federal  grants  are  to  be  made 
under  this  section  from  such  allocation,  and 
If  enforclble  water  quality  standards  have 
been  established  for  the  waters  Into  which 
the  project  discharges,  in  accordance  with 
section  10(c)  of  this  Act  in  the  case  of 
interstate  waters  and  waters  tributary  there- 
to, and  under  State  law  in  the  case  of  intra- 
state waters;  and  (7)  the  percentage  limita- 
tion of  25  per  centmn  imposed  by  clause  (2) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  Increased  to  a 
maximum  of  90  per  centum  In  the  case  of 
grants  made  under  this  section  from  funds 
aUocated  for  a  fiscal  year  to  a  State  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  If  the  State 
agrees  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  estimated 
reasonable  cost  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  all  projects  for  which  Federal  grants 
are  to  be  made  under  this  section  from  such 
allocation,  and  If  the  project  Is  part  of  a 
comprehensive  basin  water  quality  control 
and  abatement  plan  established  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3(c)  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary." 

Sec.  6.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$450,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968"  and  all  through  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "$650,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968;  $1,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969; 
$1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970;  $2,250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971;  and  $3,260,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1972." 

Sk;.  6.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(h)(1)  Upon  application  the  Secretary 
may  make  a  loan  to  any  State,  municipality, 
or  intermimlclpal  or  Interstate  agency  which 
he  has  agreed  to  make  a  grant  to  pursuant 
to  this  section,  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
to  finance  Its  share  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion for  which  such  grant  Is  made.  Any 
such  loan  shall  be  made  only  (A)  after 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  State, 
municipality,  or  agency  has  made  satisfac- 
tory provision  for  assuring  proper  and  ef- 
ficient operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
treatment  works  being  constructed  after 
completion  of  such  construction,  and  (B) 
If  such  State,  municipality,  or  agency  shows 
It  Is  unable  to  secure  such  funds  from  non- 
Federal  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  Loans  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  which 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  adequate  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the  Treasury 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, taking  Into  consideration  the  current 
average  yields  of  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  having 
maturities  comparable  to  the  maturities  of 
loans  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(2)    Loans   pursuant   to   this  subsection 
shall  mature  within  such  period  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appro- 
priate but  not  exceeding  forty  years. 
"(3)    There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 


appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $1,000,000,000. 
No  loan  or  loans  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  one  project  shaU  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centtun  of  such 
total." 

S.  848.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic Incentives  to  assist  and  encourage  In- 
dustry to  assume  Its  responslblUty  for  abat- 
ing and  preventing  the  pKiUutlon  of  water 
by  wastes  from  Industrial  sources,  .and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Industrial  PoUu- 
tlon  Abatement  and  Prevention  Act  of  1967". 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  the  pollution  and  degradation  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  Nation  has  at- 
tained alarming  proportions  and  will  become 
increasingly  worse  in  the  future,  seriously 
threatening  and  damaging  the  quality  of 
hvunan  life  and  the  growth  and  survival  of 
all  living  things; 

(2)  that  the  pollution  of  water  by  wastes 
from  Industrial  sources  of  various  kinds  is 
now  the  most  significant  part  of  the  national 
pollution  problem  and  that  present  funds 
and  programs  are  wholly  Inadequate  to  bring 
It  tinder  control; 

( 3 )  that  the  present  Inadequate  waste  dis- 
posal practices  of  Industry  do  not  differ  In 
principle  from  those  which  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  Nation,  but  that  It  Is  now 
necessary  that  all  waste  disposal  practices 
be  changed  as  rapidly  as  possible; 

(4)  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  pollute,  that 
each  polluter  must  bear  the  cost  of  bis  pol- 
lution, and  that  the  cost  of  preventing  pol- 
lution is  therefore  a  normsil  cost  of  doing 
business; 

(5)  that  effective  permanent  prevention 
of  industrial  pollution  involves  the  reduc- 
tion of  waste  output  through  product,  proc- 
ess and  other  maniifacturing  changes,  and 
treatment  of  only  an  Irreducible  minimum 
of  waste,  but  that  the  achievement  of  this 
goal  requires  time-consuming  and  expen- 
sive economic  and  technological  changes  by 
industry:  and 

(6)  that  to  realize  Immediate  progress  in 
the  prevention  of  Industrial  poUutlon  and 
yet  avoid  extensive  economic  dislocations 
among  firms.  Industries,  communities,  and 
States.  Industry  and  the  public  should  at 
first  share  certain  of  the  costs  Involved,  but 
that  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time  for 
the  necessary  technological  and  economic 
adjustments,  each  firm  must  bear  the  coet 
of  controlling  Its  poUutlon  and  be  fully  lia- 
ble for  failing  to  do  so. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act,  therefore  are 
to  enhance  the  quality  and  value  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources  by  establishing  a  pro- 
gram for  the  abatement  and  prevention  of 
industrial  water  poUutlon  through — 

(1)  providing  economic  Incentives  to  en- 
courage and  assist  firms  to  reduce  to  a  mln- 
lm\un  their  waste  output  and  to  construct 
facilities  for  the  treatment  of  their  wastes; 

(2)  encouraging  the  construction  of  joint 
m\iniclpal-lndustrial  waste  collection  and 
treatment  systems; 

(3)  strengthening  the  enforcement  proc- 
ess for  the  abatement  and  prevention  of  in- 
dustrial pollution;  and 

(4)  establishing  research  and  development 
programs  for  Joint  municlpal-lnduatrial 
systems  and  for  advanced  waste  treatment 
methods  and  processes. 

nVCENTIVKS  TO  IMDUSTRT 

Sbc.  3.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  secUont 
13  through  19  as  sections  14  through  20,  re- 
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Bpectlvely.  and  by  Inserting  after  section  12 
tbe  following  new  section: 

"LOANS   AND   GBANTS  TO   DIDtlSTHT 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  loons  and  grants  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  persons  for  (1)  the  construction 
(including  reconstruction,  Installation,  or 
acquisition)  of  water  pollution  control  facili- 
ties, and  (2)  changes  In  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities which  resvat  In  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  water  pollution  caiised  by  such 
facilities. 

"(b)  Any  such  loan  or  grant — 

"(1)  shall  be  made  upon  application  upon 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary: 

"(2)  shall  be  made  only  for  such  construc- 
tion or  changes  which  are  certified  by  the 
appropriate  State  water  pollution  control 
agency,  and  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
as  being  necessary  for  conformance  with 
State  and  Federal  programs  and  regulations 
for  water  pollution  control;  and 

"(3)  may  be  made  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions and  requirements.  In  addition  to  those 
provided  In  this  section,  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  to  properly  carry  out  his  func- 
tions pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(c)   Any  such  loan — 

"(1)  shall  be  made  In  an  amount,  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
construction  or  changes  or  $2,000,000  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  only  if  the 
applicant  Is  unable  to  secure  such  amount 
frona  other  sources  upon  terms  and  condi- 
tions equally  favorable; 

"(2)  shall  be  secured  In  such  manner  and 
shall  be  repaid  within  such  period  as  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(3)  Shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  which 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  adequate  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  funds  to  the  Treasury, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, talcing  Into  consideration  the  current 
average  yields  of  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  having  com- 
parable maturities. 

"(d)  Any  such  grant — 

"(1)  shall  be  made  only  if  the  Secretary 
determines  there  Is  an  Immediate  need  for 
such  construction  or  changes  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  that 
the  applicant  would  be  unable  financially  to 
manage  such  construction  or  changes  with- 
out the  grant; 

"(2)  shall  be  made  in  an  amount,  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
construction  or  changes,  or  $2,000,000,  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(3)  shall  be  made  only  upon  satisfactory 
assurance  that  the  remainder  of  such  cost 
will  be  paid  by  the  applicant;  but  the  appli- 
cant's share  of  such  cost  may  be  financed  In 
whole  or  In  part  with  a  loan  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'person'  Includes  an  Indi- 
vidual, corporation,  partnership,  association, 
or  other  form  of  private  or  public  com- 
mercial entity; 

"(2)  the  term  'water  pollution  control  fa- 
cility' means  any  facility  (Including  land, 
buildings.  Improvements,  machinery,  equip- 
ment, or  any  combination  thereof)  which  Is 
used  by  a  person  In  his  trade  or  business  or 
In  connection  with  property  held  for  the 
production  of  Income  for  the  control  of 
water  pollution  by  removing,  altering,  or  dis- 
posing of  wastes.  Including  the  necessary  In- 
tercepting sewers,  pumping,  power,  and  other 
equipment,  and  their  appurtenances; 

"(3)  the  term  'manufacturing  facility' 
means  any  facility  (Including  buildings, 
processes,  machinery,  equipment,  or  any  com- 
bination thereof)  which  is  used  by  a  person 
In  his  trade  or  business  or  In  connection 
with  property  held  for  the  production  of 
Income,  for  the  production  of  raw  materials, 
semifinished  or  finished  products  of  any 
kind;  and 

"(4)   the  term  'change'  means  any  altera- 


tion In  or  addition  to  an  existing  manufac- 
turing faculty,  undertaken  for  and  having 
the  principal  result  of  reducing  the  water 
pollution  caused  by  such  facility. 

"(f)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  $500,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  Thereafter  only  such  amounts 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  as  the  Congfess  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law." 

RESEARCH    AND   CONTIITCING   SURVEY    AUTHORrTY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  ame'nded  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  con- 
tinuing Investigation  and  study  of  industrial 
pollution,  including  the  extent  to  which  such 
pollution  has  been  ebated,  new  sources  of 
such  pollution,  progiess  in  the  development 
of  processes  for  the  SUminatlon  of  such  pol- 
lution and  for  the  pjeventlon  of  such  pollu- 
tion, and  such  other  matters  as  he  considers 
relevant.  He  shall  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  on  tbe  results  of  such  Inves- 
tigation and  study  and  shall  Include  in  such 
report  any  recommandations  for  necessary 
legislation  to  eliminate  such  pollution,  in- 
cluding his  recommendations  for  extension 
of  the  authorlzatloB  contained  in  section 
13(f)  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State,  municipality,  or  inter- 
munlcipal  or  Interstate  agency,  to  any  quali- 
fied private  agency,  group,  company,  insti- 
tute or  individual,  or  to  any  public  or  private 
university  or  college  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  assisting  in  the  development  of  any 
project  which  will  dtmonstrate  a  new  or  im- 
proved method  of  controlling  the  discharge 
into  any  waters  of  untreated  or  inadequately 
treated  sewage  or  other  waste  from  sewers 
which  carry  storm  water  or  both  storm  water 
and  sewage  or  other  wastes,  or 

"(2)  assisting  In  the  development  of  any 
project  which  will  demonstrate  new  or  ad- 
vanced features  of  sewage  collection  and 
treatment  systems,  including  joint  indus- 
trial-municipal systems,  and  new  or  advanced 
sewage  treatment  Bnd  water  purification 
methods,  processes,  and  facilities, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  reports,  plans,  and 
specifications  in  connection  therewith." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  there 
are  authorized  to  b0  appropriated — 

"(1)  for  th°  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the 
sum  of  $20,000,000  per  fiscal  year,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year  the  sum  of  $30.- 
000,000  per  fiscal  year,  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, Including  contracts  pursuant  to  such 
subsections  for  such  purposes: 

"(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the 
sum  of  $20,000,000  per  fiscal  year,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  $30,- 
000,000  per  fiscal  year,  for  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a);  and 

"(3)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the 
sum  of  $20,000,000  per  fiscal  year,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  $30,- 
000,000  per  fiscal  year,  for  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b) ." 

ADDrnONAL   CONSTRUCTION    SUBSIDY  FOR  INDUS- 
TKIAL    WASTE    TREATMENT 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "an  additional  10 


per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  grant" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)  an  amount 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  for  which  the  grant  Is  made  in  any 
case  where  he  determines  that  such  project 
has  special  capacity  costing  at  least  such 
amount  for  the  treatment  of  Industrial  waste 
and  that  adequate  charges  will  be  made  for 
such  treatment,  and  (B)  an  additional 
amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  such  cost". 

REPORTS   REQUIRED   TO    ASSIST   IN    ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  6.  Section  10(c)  (7)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(7)  In  connection  with  any  hearings 
under  this  section  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  require  any  person  whose  activities  result 
In  any  water  pollution  referred  to  in  thlj 
section  to  file  with  him.  In  such  form  as  he 
may  prescribe,  a  report,  based  on  existing 
data,  furnishing  to  the  Secretary  such  infor- 
mation as  may  reasonably  be  required  as  to 
the  character,  kind  and  quantity  of  pollut- 
ants discharged  and  the  tise  of  devices  or 
other  means  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  dU- 
charge  of  pollutants  by  the  person  filing 
such  a  report.  After  a  conference  has  been 
held  with  respect  to  any  such  pollution  the 
Secretary  shall  require  such  reports  from  the 
person  whose  activities  result  In  such  pollu- 
tion only  to  the  extent  recommended  by  such 
conference.  Such  report  shall  be  made 
under  oath  or  otherwise,  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  and  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  within  such  reasonable  period  u 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  unless  addi- 
tional time  be  granted  by  the  Secretary.  No 
person  shall  be  required  in  such  report  to 
divulge  trade  secrets  or  secret  processes  and 
all  Information  reported  shall  be  considered 
confidential  for  the  purposes  of  section  1905 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code." 

S.  849.  A  bill  to  expand  and  improve  ex- 
isting laws  and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  pollution  from  vessels  and  cer- 
tain other  sources  In  the  Oreat  Lakes  and 
other  navigable  waters  of  the  United  Statei 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

SEcmoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  tht 
"Navigable  Waters  Pollution  Control  Act  o! 
1967". 

STATEMENT    OF   POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  waten 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  of  the  harbors  and 
ports  on  such  lakes,  and  other  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  constitute  aa 
Irreplaceable  natural  resource  of  Incalculable 
value  to  the  Nation  now  and  in  the  future; 
and  that  these  waters  are  being  polluted  by 
oil,  sewage,  and  refuse  of  every  kind  dli- 
charged  or  dumped  by  vessels  plying  them 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  to  abate  and 
prevent  such  pollution  in  the  public  interett 
It  Is  necessary  that  the  disposal  by  vessels 
of  oil,  sewage,  and  refuse  on  these  waters  b« 
controlled  by  forbidding  It  to  the  greatest 
practical  extent,  by  establishing  standards  ta 
treatment  before  disposal,  and  by  designating 
points  and  places  where  disposal  may  tata 
place. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OJ"  POLLUTION   CONTROL 
REGULATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section 
the  term — 

(1)  "oil"  Includes  fuel  oil,  sludge,  oil 
reftise,  and  other  oil  of  any  kind  or  in  anj 
form; 

(2)  "sewage"  Includes  human  toilet  wast*. 
wash  and  laundry  waste,  and  kitchen  and 
galley  waste;  and 

(3)  "refuse"  Includes  garbage,  dunnap. 
and  other  trash. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  such  CM- 
trol  of  pollution,  in  addition  to  that  provided 
under  existing  law  as  amended  by  this  Act 
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tt  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  establish — 

(1)  reasonable  regulations  with  respect  to 
equipment  and  facilities  on,  and  treatment 
and  disposal  of  oil,  sewage,  and  refuse  from, 
boats  and  vessels  on  such  part  of  the  Great 
Lakes  as  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  in  harbors  or  ports  of  such 
lakes  under  such  jurisdiction,  and  on  other 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  procedures  for  carrying  out  such  regu- 
lations by  the  Coast  Guard  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating. 

Such  regulations  and  procedures  shall  be- 
come effective  on  such  date,  not  later  than 
January  1,  1971,  as  Is  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(c)  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
appoint  a  technical  committee  to  meet  at 
his  direction  and  advise  in  the  formulation 
of  regulations  and  procedures  pursuant  to 
this  section.  Such  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Interior,  and  Transportation,  owners 
and  operators  of  Great  lakes  vessels,  and 
(uch  other  persons  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine. Members  of  such  technical  com- 
mittee who  are  not  regular  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shall,  while  at- 
tending meetings  of  such  committee  or 
otherwise  engaged  on  business  of  such  com- 
mittee, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  B  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  diem,  including  travel  time, 
and,  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

(d)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1968,  and 
January  1  of  the  four  succeeding  years,  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  shall  make  a  report 
to  tbe  Congress  with  respect  to  activities 
pursuant  to  this  section  together  with  any 
recommendations  for  additional  legislation. 

AMENDMENT  OF  OIL  POLLUTION  ACT,  1924 

Sec.  4.  The  Oil  Pollution  Act.  1924  (43  Stat. 
804),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Oil  Pollution 
Act,  1924'. 

"Sec.  2.  When  used  in  this  Act,  unless  the 
ooQtext  otherwise  requires — 

"{%)  'oil'  means  oil  of  any  kind  or  In  any 
form.  Including  fuel  oil,  sludge,  and  oil 
refuse; 

"(b)  'persons'  means  any  Individual,  com- 
pany, partnership,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion; any  owner,  operator,  master,  officer,  or 
employee  of  a  vessel;  any  owner,  operator, 
offlcer,  or  employee  of  a  shore  Installation  or 
terminal  facility;  and  any  offlcer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States; 

"(c)  'terminal  facility'  means  any  pier, 
wharf,  dock,  or  similar  structure  to  which  a 
vessel  may  be  moored  or  secured,  or  upon, 
within,  or  contlguotis  to  which  equipment 
and  appurtenances  dealing  with  oil  may  be 
located,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  stor- 
age tanks,  pipelines,  pumps,  and  oil  trucks; 

"(d)  'shore  Installation'  means  any  build- 
ing, group  of  buildings,  manufacturing  or 
Industrial  plants,  or  equipment  of  any  kind 
adjacent  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  upon,  within,  or  contiguous 
to  which  equipment  and  appurtenances  deal- 
ing with  oil  may  be  located,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  storage  tanks,  pipelines, 
pumps,  and  oU  trucks; 

"(e)  'discharge'  means  any  accidental, 
negligent,  or  willful  spilling,  leaking,  pump- 
ing, pouring,  emitting,  emptying,  or  other 
release  of  liquid;  and 

"(f)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  in  whlcb  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  in  case  of  emergency 
Imperiling  life  or  property,  or  unavoidable 


accident,  collision,  or  stranding,  and  except 
as  otherwise  permitted  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  as  hereinafter  au- 
thorized, it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
discharge  or  permit  the  discharge  from  any 
boat  or  vessel,  shore  installation,  or  terminal 
facility  of  oil  by  any  method,  means,  or  man- 
ner into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  Any  person  discharging  or  permit- 
ting the  discharge  of  oil  from  any  boat  or 
vessel,  shore  Inistallation,  or  terminal  facil- 
ity Into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  shall  remove  the  same  from  the 
navigable  waters  Immediately.  If  such  per- 
son falls  to  do  so,  the  Secretary  may  remove 
the  oil  or  may  arrange  for  Its  removal,  and 
such  person  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  prescribed 
in  section  4  of  this  Act,  for  all  costs  and  ex- 
penses reasonably  incurred  by  the  Secretary 
In  removing  the  oil  from  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States.  When  the  oil  has  been 
discharged  from  a  boat  or  vessel,  these  costs 
and  expenses  shall  constitute  a  Hen  on  such 
boat  or  vessel  which  may  be  recovered  in 
proceedings  by  libel  in  rem.  When  the  oil 
has  been  discharged  from  a  shore  installation 
or  terminal  facility,  these  costs  and  expenses 
may  be  recovered  In  proceedings  by  libel  In 
personam. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  may  prescribe 
regulations  which — 

"  ( 1 )  permit  the  discharge  of  oil  from  boats 
or  vessels  in  such  quantities,  under  such 
conditions,  and  at  such  times  and  places  as 
in  his  opinion  will  not  be  deleterious  to 
health  or  marine  life  or  a  menace  to  naviga- 
tion, or  dangerous  to  persons  or  property 
engaged  In  commerce  on  such  waters; 

"(2)  relate  to  the  loading,  handling,  and 
unloading  of  oil  on  or  contiguous  to  boats  or 
vessels,  shore  Installations,  and  terminal 
facilities;  and 

"(3)  relate  to  the  removal  or  cost  of  re- 
moval, or  both,  of  oil  from  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  individual  who  violates 
section  3(a)  of  this  Act  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $2,500,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  each  offense. 

"(b)  Any  boat  or  vessel  other  than  a  boat 
or  vessel  owned  and  operated  by  the  United 
States  from  which  oil  Is  discharged  in  viola- 
tion of  section  3  (a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable 
for  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $50,000. 
Clearance  of  a  boat  or  vessel  liable  for  this 
penalty  from  a  port  of  the  United  States  may 
be  withheld  until  the  penalty  Is  paid.  The 
penalty  shall  constitute  a  lien  on  the  boat 
or  vessel  which  may  be  recovered  in  pro- 
ceedings by  libel  in  rem  In  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  district  within 
which  the  boat  or  vessel  may  be. 

"(c)  The  owner  or  operator  of  a  shore 
installation  or  terminal  facility  from  which 
oil  is  discharged  In  violation  of  section  3(a) 
of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  for  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $50,000  which  may  be  recovered 
In  proceedings  by  Ubel  in  personam  In  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  or  the 
district  within  which  the  shore  installation 
or  terminal  facility  is  located. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  violates  any  regula- 
tion prescribed  under  section  3  (c)  of  this 
Act  shall,  if  there  has  been  no  discharge  of 
oil,  be  liable  for  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$100. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4450  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  239),  suspend  or  revoke  a  license 
Issued  to  the  master  or  other  licensed  of- 
ficer of  any  boat  or  vessel  found  violating 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  6.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  may  make  use  of  the  organiza- 
tion, equipment,  and  personnel  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  For  the  better  enforcement  of  this 
Act,  tbe  officers  and  employees  of  the  Coast 


Guard,  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  and  tbe  offi- 
cers and  agents  of  the  United  States  in  charge 
of  river  and  harbor  improvements,  and  per- 
sons employed  under  them  by  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  shall  have  power 
and  authority  and  It  shall  be  their  duty  to 
swear  out  process  and  to  arrest  and  take  into 
custody,  with  or  without  process,  any  person, 
who  may  violate  any  of  said  provisions.  No 
persoa  shall  be  arrested  without  process  for 
a  violation  not  committed  in  the  presence 
of  some  one  of  the  aforesaid  officials.  When- 
ever any  arrest  is  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  the  person  so  arrested  shall  be 
brought  forthwith  before  a  commissioner, 
judge,  or  court  of  the  United  States  for  ex- 
amination of  the  ofienses  alleged  against  him 
and  such  commissioner,  judge,  or  court  shall 
proceed  in  respect  thereto  as  authorized  by 
law  in  cases  of  crimes  against  the  United 
States. 

"Sec  7.  This  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to 
other  laws  for  the  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  navigable  waters  and  shall  not  be 
construed  as  repjeallng.  modifying,  or  in  any 
manner  affecting  the  provisions  of  such  laws." 

AMENDMENTS      TO      OIL      POLLUTION      ACT,      1961 

Sec  5.  The  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1961  (75  Stat. 
402 ) .  is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  section  2(h)  by  striking  out  "of  the 
Army"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  the 
department  In  which  tbe  Coast  Guard  Is  op- 
erating"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  6  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec  6.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act,  except  sections  8(b)  and 
9.  or  any  regulation  prescribed  In  pursuance 
thereof.  Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $2,500,  or  by  Imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  for  each  offense. 

"(b)  Any  boat  or  vessel  (other  than  a  boat 
or  vessel  owned  and  operated  by  the  United 
States)  from  which  oil  is  discharged  in  vio- 
lation of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation  pre- 
scribed in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  liable 
for  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  and 
clearance  of  such  boat  or  vessel  from  a  port 
of  the  United  States  may  be  withheld  until 
the  penalty  is  paid,  and  said  penalty  shall 
constitute  a  lien  on  such  boat  or  vessel  whlcb 
may  be  recovered  In  proceedings  by  libel  in 
rem  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  within  whlcb  the 
ship  may  be.";   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  section  8  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  In  the  administration  of  sec- 
tions 1-12  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
make  use  of  the  organization,  equipment, 
and  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard.  For  the 
better  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  said 
sections,  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and 
the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Uninted  States 
in  charge  of  river  and  harbor  improvement* 
and  persons  employed  under  them  by  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  shall 
have  power  and  authority  and  it  shall  be 
their  duty  to  swear  out  process  and  to  arrest 
and  to  take  into  custody,  with  or  without 
process,  any  person  who  may  violate  any  of 
said  provisions.  No  person  shall  be  arrested 
without  process  for  a  violation  not  com- 
mitted In  the  presence  of  some  one  of  the 
aforesaid  officials.  Whenever  any  arrest  Is 
made  under  the  provisions  of  said  section, 
the  person  so  arrested  shall  be  brought  forth- 
with before  a  commissioner.  Judge,  or  court 
of  the  United  States  for  examination  of  the 
offenses  alleged  against  him  and  such  com- 
missioner, judge,  or  court  shall  proceed  in 
respect  thereto  as  authorized  by  law  in  cases 
of  crime  against  the  United  States.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Coast  Guard  and  Bureau 
of  Customs  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  go  on  board  and  inspect  any  ship 
in  a  prohibited  zone  or  in  a  port  of  tbe 
United  States  as  may  be  necessary  for  en- 
forcement of  this  Act. 
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"(b)  To  Implement  article  VII  of  the  con- 
vention, ship  fittings  and  equipment,  and 
operating  requirements  thereof,  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  Any  person  found  violating 
these  regulations  shall,  In  addition  to  any 
other  penalty  prescribed  by  law,  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  not  In  excess  of  $100." 
ajcxnuments  to  BKrosz  act 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1899  (30  Stat.  1153),  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  sewers";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of  War, 
whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Chief  of 
Etaglneers"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
Secretary  of  the  department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating,  whenever  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Conamandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard". 

(b)  The  administration  of  such  provisions 
other  than  section  13  of  such  Act  of  March 
8,  1899,  as  relate  to  the  enforcement  of  sec- 
tion 13  and  are  being  carried  out  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Is  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating. 

EWt'lXfl'lVT   DATX 

Sxc.  7.  Sections  4,  5,  and  6  of  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  after  ninety  days  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


A  LANDMARK  OP  THE  PAST 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
past  can  be  prolog  to  the  future  only  if  It 
Is  remembered.  If  it  is,  indeed,  important 
to  learn  from  the  past,  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  preserve  landmarks  of  the  prolog 
so  that  we  can  better  understand  and 
honor  what  has  come  before. 

Unfortunately  such  landmarks  are  too 
often  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  progress. 
To  insure  that  such  a  landmark  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  is  not  razed,  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  preserve  certain  structures  and 
lands  of  the  Wsishlngton  Navy  Yard  as 
a  national  museum  and  request  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  does 
not  iiave  a  national  naval  museum.  The 
selection  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
for  such  a  museum  would  be  ideal.  Not 
only  is  the  installation  located  in  the 
Capital  where  national  collections 
should  be  located,  but  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard  is  of  great  historical  impor- 
tance itself.  The  official  founding  date 
of  the  jrard  Is  listed  as  October  2,  1799. 
The  home  of  the  Installation's  first  com- 
mandant still  stands.  The  Department 
of  the  Navy  operates  a  small  museum  at 
the  yard. 

Looking  ahead,  it  has  been  suggested 
tljat  the  docks  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  might  become  permanent  show- 
cases for  such  historic  vessels  as  the 
U.S.S.  Constellation,  the  Olympia.  and 
the  Kaiulani. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing is  the  same  as  S.  1927,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  protect  certain  structures  at 
the  yard  after  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  determined  they  are  no  longer 
needed  for  the  national  defense.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chairmen  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  Commission  on 
Fine  Arts,  shall  draw  up  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  yard. 

The  drive  to  insure  that  Washington 
Navy  Yard  not  be  razed  in  the  name  of 


progress  generated  some  public  interest 
last  year.  However,  various  agencies 
concerned  with  the  legislation  recom- 
mended that  action  be  deferred  until  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  completes  a 
master  plan  for  the  area.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  reason  to  wait  for  that 
plan.  If  the  Navy  wants  part  or  all  of 
the  yard,  this  bill  would  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  such  a  plan.  The  intent  of 
this  bill  is  to  state  expressly  that  when 
the  Defense  Establishment  has  no  fur- 
ther use  for  the  yard,  this  historic  site 
shall  be  preserved  as  a  national  museum. 
The  bill  sets  no  deadline,  establishes  no 
plan.  All  it  seeks  to  do  is  protect  a  land- 
mark of  our  past,  a  landmark  which  can 
give  meaning  to  the  prolog  to  the 
present. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  also  ask  that  the  bill  lie  on  the 
table  for  cosponsors  for  10  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  bill  (S.  850)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  preserve  as  an 
area  of  historic  interest  certain  struc- 
tures and  lands  comprising  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bartlett.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  850 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  (a) 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  as  an  area  of 
historical  Interest  (1)  t^e  structures  (in- 
cluding piers),  lands,  and  waters  comprising 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard  in  the  District  of 
Colimibla,  which  are  tinder  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  (2)  such 
structures  and  lands  within  the  Washington 
Navy  Tard,  which  have  been  declared  ex- 
cess property,  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  following  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  structures, 
lands,  and  waters  referred  to  In  clause  (1) 
are  no  longer  needed  for  national  defense 
purposes,  shall  protect,  preserve,  maintain, 
and  develop  such  structures,  lands,  and 
waters  (together  with  any  structxires  and 
lands  designated  pursuant  to  clause  (2) )  In 
the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

(b)  The  protection,  preservation,  mainte- 
nance, and  development  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  undertaken  consistent 
with  a  comprehensive  plan  to  be  prepared 
and  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Chairmen  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission  and  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  advisory  committee 
created  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  this  Act.  Such  plan 
shaU  Include,  among  others,  provisions  pro-' 
vldlng  for  the  development  of  the  lands  and 
waters  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  as  an 
area  for  exhibiting  and  displaying  vessels 
and  weapons. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
create  an  advisory  committee  to  consist  of 
a  representative  from  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  the  United  Stfctes  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  National  Park  Service.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  committee  to  advise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act.  Meatlngs  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary. 
The  members  of  the  committee  shall  receive 


no  compensation  for  their  services  as  mem- 
bers, but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  such  necessary  travel  and  other  expenses 
In  connection  with  their  attendance  at  com- 
mittee meetings  as  may  be  authorized  or 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  b« 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLiE  m  OP 
BANKHEAD-JONES  FARM  TENANT 
ACT 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  32(e)  of  title  in 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  furnish  financial 
assistance  in  carrying  out  plans  for  works 
of  improvement  for  land  oonservaUon 
and  utilization  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  join  me  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill,  and  also  Senators  Mon- 

DALE,  MCGOVERN,  MONTOYA,  and  NELSOR, 

and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  remain  at  the  desk  for  2  weeks  that 
other  Senators  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  sponsor  the  measure. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  along  with  a  list 
of  the  26  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment projects  now  authorized.  In 
addition  I  ask  that  there  be  printed  a  list 
of  the  local  sponsors  of  22  other  projects 
for  which  application  has  been  made  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  but  not 
as  yet  approved.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ml 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  the  two  lists,  and  will  lie  on  the 
desk  for  2  weeks,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  852)  to  amend  section 
32(e)  of  title  in  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
furnish  financial  assistance  in  carrying 
out  plans  for  works  of  improvement  for 
land  conservation  and  utilization,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  852 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 32(e)  of  Title  in  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (7  U.S.C.,  sec.  10111, 
as  amended,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"In  providing  assistance  for  carrying  out 
plans  developed  under  this  title,  the  Seen- 
tary  shall  be  authorized  to  bear  such  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  costs  of  InstalUng 
any  works  of  improvement  applicable  W 
public  flsh  and  wildlife  or  recreational  it- 
velopment  as  is  determined  by  him  to  in 
equitable  In  consideration  of  national  nee* 
and  assistance  authorized  for  similar  purpoeef 
under  other  Federal  programs:  Providei. 
That  all  engineering  costs  relating  to  such 
works  of  Improvement  may  be  borne  by  the 
Secretary:  Provided  further.  That  when  • 
State  or  other  public  agency  or  local  non- 
profit organization  participating  In  a  pl» 
developed  under  this  title  agrees  to  oper»w 
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jnd  maintain  any  reeervolr  or  other  area 
included  m  a  plan  for  public  flsh  and  wild- 
life or  recreational  development,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  authorized  to  bear  not  to 
exceed  one-half  of  the  costa  of  (a)  the  land. 


easements,  or  rights-of-way  acquired  or  to 
be  acquired  by  the  State  or  other  public 
agency  or  local  nonprofit  organization  for 
such  reservoir  or  other  area,  and  (b)  mini- 
mum basic  facilities  needed  for  pubUc  health 


and  safety,  access  to,  and  use  of  such  reser- 
voir or  other  area  for  such  purposes." 

The  lists  presented  by  Mr.  McCarthy 
are  as  follows: 


/.  List  of  authorized  projects,  resource  conservation  and  development 


Bute 


Alabama- 

Arkansas 

G«or?ia 

Idaho-Washington . 
Illinois 


Project  name 


Indiana 

Kentucky 

loulsiana 

Maine 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico — 

New  York. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. . . 
South  Carolina., 
Booth  Dakota... 
Tennessee 


Coosa  Valley  area 

Arkansas  River  Valley. 

Gwinnett  

North  Idaho 

Shawnee  


Location  (counties) 


Acreage 


l^xas. 


Utah 

Vermont.. — 

West  VlrRlnla 

Wisconsin 


Lincoln  Hills 

Tradewater  River  area 

Bossier-Webster 

St.  John- Aroostook 

West  Central  Minnesota... 

Southeast  r>elta 

Top  of  the  Orarks  Rivers. . 

Bitter  Root  Valley 

Northern  Rio  Grande 

South  Central 

Cherokee  Hills 

Upper  Willamette 

Penn  Soil 

Low  country -. 

Bon  Homme-Charles  Mix. 
Hull- York  Lakeland 


Southeast. 


Box  Elder 

White  River 

Little  Kanawha  area. 
Prl-Ru-Ta. 


Calhoun,  Clay,  St.  Clair,  Talladega -- -;-,vv 

Sebastian.  Scott,  Crawford,  Franklin,  Johnson,  Pope,  lell,  Logan.. 

Gwinnett - ,-x---, :i;'-\:\'" 

Latah,  Benewah,  Kootenai  (Idaho),  and  part  of  Spokane  (Wash.)... 
Alexander    Gallatin,  Hardin,  Jackson,   Johnson,   Ma-ssac,   Pope, 

Pulaski,  Saline,  Tnion,  Williamson,  parts  of  Franklin,  Hamilton, 

and  White. 

Crawford,  Hanlson,  Perry,  Spencer.. -.-.- 

Christian,  Hopkins,  Caldwell,  Crittenden,  Webster,  Lnion 

Bossier-Webster  Parishes 

Ai-oostook,  plus  4  townships  in  Penobscot  

Swift,  Kandiyohi.  Pope,  Wadena,  Otter  TaU..-...-- 

Humphreys,  Leflore,  Sunflower,  part  of  Carroll,  Holmes,  Yaioo 

Dent,  Howell,  Oregon,  Shannon,  Texas — 

Ravalli,  part  of  Missoula ..-....-. 

Taos  Ix)s  Alamos,  partsof  Rio  Arriba,  SanteFe,  Sandoval      

Broome,  Chenango,  Cortland,  Delaware .  Madison,  Otsego,  Tioga. . ., 

Adair,  Cherokee,  Delaware 

Linn,  and  parts  of  Lane,  Benton,  Douglas 

Crawford,  Mercer,  Venango. . ...--—. 

Beaufort,  Berkeley,  Charles  ton,  Colleton,  Dorchester,  Jasper 

Bon  Homme,  Charles  Mix -x.----------f,-,-i.-ii---iC.V 

Clay,  De  Kalb,  Fentress,  Jackson,  Maoon,  Overton,  Pickett,  Put- 
nam, Smith,  Cumberland,  White.      ,.     „  ,      .„,,_-,.      .. 

Orange,  Jasper,  Newton,  Jefferson,  Hardm,  Tyler,  Polk,  Chambers, 
San  Jacinto. 

Box  Elder - --.w 

Paris  of  Addison,  Orange,  Rutland ,  W indsor. 

Calhoun,  Roane,  Ritchie,  Wirt,  Wood 

Price,  Rusk,  Taylor 


1,676,500 
3,676,800 
279.688 
2,243,703 
2,596,000 


1,005,440 
1,718,400 
1,150,400 
2,721,733 
3,101,034 
1,474,166 
2,970.880 
1,800,760 
3,142,393 
8,702,470 
1,325,440 
3,623,130 
1,618,100 
3,143,680 
1,068,440 
2,578,480 

5,233,000 

3,474,696 

635,200 

1, 138, 130 

2,028,800 


II.  List  of  applications  on  hand,  resource  conservation  and  development  projects 


State 


Alabama 

Caliromla-Nevada . 


OeorKla. 


Illinois 

Louisiana.. 
Minnesota. 

Do 

Mississippi. 


Name 


Wiregrass- 
Cal-.N'eva. 


Ohoopee  River  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation District. 

Skillet  Fork  Basin 

Rapides  Parish.. 

Becker  County - 

East  Central 

Northeast 


Location  (counties) 


Acreage 


Montana 

Do 

New  York 

Oregon...   

Pennsylvania 

Do..  -- 

South  Dakota 

T«»s 

Do 

Do 

Virginia-West  Virginia. 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Do 


Carbon  County. 

Beaveihead  and  Ruby  Valley  area... 

Southwestern 

Columbia-Blue  Mountain 

Eastern  Appalachia 

Northeastern 

Black  Hills - - 

Eastern  hill  country 

Leon-Bosque 

Headwaters  De-Go-La  area 

Moun tain-Dominion  area 

Palouse  River  dralnafre  area . 

Indianhead  Lake  and  River  area 

Lake  Superior  area 


Henry,  Houston,  Dale,  Geneva.  Coflee,  Covljigton  .   

Northeast   Modoc,    northeast   Lassen,    northern  Washoe,  western 

Humboldt,  northwestern  Pershing. 
Emanuel,  Toombs,  Treutlen,  Wheeler,  Montgomery 

Parts  of  Clay,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Maiion.  Wayne,  White 

Rapides  Parish - 

Becker  -      

Aitkin,  Carlton,  Kanabec,  Pine.  ..    ......^..  .. -^ 

Tippah,  Alcorn,  Tishomingo,  PrentBS.  Union,  Pontotoc,  L««, 
Itawamba.  Chickasaw,  Monroe,  Webster,  Clay,  Choctaw,  Oktib- 
beha, Lowndes,  Winston,  Noxubee.  Kemper,  and  part  of  Lauder- 
dale. 

Carbon -  - 

Beaverhead  and  western  half  of  Madison 

Chautauqua,  Chattaraugus,  AUegany 

OlUiam,  Umatilla,  Morrow vi; --,,-----.""  V"'j 

Lebanon,  SchuykUl.  part  of  Dauphin  and  Northumberland 

Tioga,  Susquehanna,  Bradford,  Wyoming.  Sullivan ,.-. 

Custer,  Lawrence,  Pennington,  and  part  of  Meade  

Gillespie,  Blanco,  and  1.500  acres  of  Llano.    . 

Basque.  Comanche,  Eastland,  Erath,  Somervell 

Ue  Witt.  Goniales.  Lavaca  „    „,    ":,  v^-r    /V-"„V 

Summer-:.  Mercer  (W.  Va  >;  Tazewell,  Bland,  Giles  (\a) 

Whitman,  Adams.  Spokane.  Lincoln 

Burnett.  Sawyer.  Wa-shbum  --- 

Douglas,  Bayfield,  .^..shliuid.  Iron - -•- 


2.554,880 
4.941,212 

1,145,000 

67a  080 

851.200 

841.600 

3.04H.060 

6.ooaooo 


1, 324. 008 
4. 620, 340 
Z  216. 300 
3. 596. 840 
1, 176.  630 
2,5m,  480 
5,047,392 
1,136,860 
2,963,120 
1,883,520 
1,309,230 
2.8P0.100 
1,874.560 
3,0OC340 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
1709,  to  provide  additional  measures  and 
types  of  assistance  for  carrying  out  plans 
for  land  conservation  and  land  utiliza- 
tion in  rural  renewal  projects  and  in  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
projects.  A  portion  of  tliat  bill  was  in- 
cluded in  Public  Law  89-796,  but  that 
section  dealing  with  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  projects  was  not 
acted  on.  I  believe  the  case  for  this  au- 
tliority  is  more  evident  today  than  it  was 
2  years  ago,  and  I  am  therefore  reintro- 
ducing that  portion  of  my  original  pro- 
posal as  a  new  bill. 

The  measure  would  amend  title  m  of 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
and  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
same  authority  in  administering  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  improvements 
for  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment projects  that  is  now  available  to 
him  under  Public  Law  566,  the  small 
watershed  program. 


Rural  conservation  and  development 
projects  were  authorized  by  Congress  in 
1962.  They  provide  a  framework  for 
cooperation  between  representatives  of 
voluntary  groups  and  local.  State,  and 
Federal  agencies  to  plan  and  develop 
economic  growth  programs  for  a  rural 
region. 

At  present,  there  are  26  projects  across 
the  Nation  in  the  planning  and  opera- 
tions stage,  covering  all  or  psjt  of  126 
counties  in  27  States.  They  are  proving 
to  be  a  very  effective  method  through 
which  citizens  in  rural  America  can  de- 
velop the  natural  resources  In  their  com- 
munities and  contribute  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  area.  The  success  of  these 
projects  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
local  sponsors  of  an  additional  22  proj- 
ects have  made  application  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  approval. 

The  experience  with  the  existing  re- 
source, conservation  and  development 
projects  shows  that  one  of  the  Important 
ways  of  achieving  the  purposes  of  the 


program  is  through  the  development  of 
recreational  and  fish  and  wUdlife  meas- 
ures. Unfortimately,  imder  existing 
law  tlie  Secretary  is  not  permitted  to 
cost  share  for  these  measures  with  re- 
source, conservation  and  development 
funds.  At  present  there  are  more  than 
350  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  meas- 
ures planned  In  the  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  projects  which 
the  sponsors  feel  cannot  be  developed 
without  some  financial  assistance. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  enactment 
of  this  bill,  v?ill  advance  the  purpose  of 
the  resource,  conservation  and  develop- 
ment program:  to  conserve  and  use  and 
develop  the  natural  resources  of  a  region 
in  a  way  which  will  create  employment 
opportunities  and  increase  rural  income. 
But  there  will  also  be  social  benefits  for 
all  citizens. 

We  know  that  the  demand  for  out- 
door recreation  exceeds  the  public  and 
private  facilities  now  available.  The 
physical  supply  of  land  and  water  for 
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recreation  In  the  Nation  is  more  than 
adequate,  but  the  access  Is  not.  The 
types  of  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
facilities  which  would  be  developed  un- 
der authority  of  this  bill  would  be  a  con- 
structive step  in  meeting  the  need  for 
access. 

A  recent  report  on  the  first  10  re- 
source, conservation,  and  development 
projects,  which  were  approved  between 
1963  and  1965,  shows  that  610  project 
measures  have  been  completed  or  are 
under  development  or  being  planned. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
has  estimated  that  more  than  $71  mil- 
lion of  increased  income  and  10,000  new 
Jobs  are  expected  to  result  from  the  ac- 
tivities in  these  10  projects.  The  eco- 
nomic growth  of  these  and  the  other 
projects  would  be  substantially  expanded 
by  enactment  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today. 

One  of  the  first  10  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  projects  in  the 
Nation  is  the  west  central  Minnesota 
group,  covering  an  area  of  3  million  acres 
in  Swift,  Kandiyohi,  Pope,  Wadena  and 
Otter  Tail  counties,  liie  west  central 
Minnesota  project  has  given  an  excel- 
lent demonstration  of  what  can  be  done 
by  local  initiative  once  we  provide  a 
framework  for  cooperation  between  local 
groups  and  the  many  government  agen- 
cies at  all  levels.  They  have  planned 
and  developed  a  large  niunber  of  meas- 
ures, including  the  75  mile  Crow  Wing 
Canoe  Trail  and  the  Crow  Wing  Wilder- 
ness Saddle  Trail,  and  it  Ls  estimated 
that  in  1965  the  project  measures  already 
In  operation  that  year  increased  local 
income  by  $136,000. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  type  of  cost 
sharing  provided  In  this  bill  will  not 
conflict  with  other  programs.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  State  plans  for  recreation  for 
which  Department  of  Interior  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  grants  can  be 
made  could  be  justified  for  some  of  the 
resource  conservation  and  development 
project  measures,  but  all  of  these  pro- 
grams have  limited  funds  and  a  poten- 
tial resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment measure  would  probably  have  a 
low  priority.  Certainly,  in  the  interest 
of  efQciency  it  would  be  more  effective 
to  plan  recreation  and  fish  and  wUdUfe 
development  in  the  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  regions  at  the  same 
time  as  other  uses  for  land  and  water 
are  being  considered. 

I  urge  enactment  of  this  measure  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cost  share  in  carrying  out  plans  for 
works  of  improvement  for  recreation  or 
fish  and  wildlife  developments  in  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
projects.  Enactment  would  make  the  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
projects  more  effective  and  accelerate 
the  economic  growth  of  the  regions  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  new  recrea- 
tional opportunities  for  all  citizens. 


EXTENSION  OP  LIFE  OF  COMMIS- 
SION ON  POLITICAL  ACnVITY  OP 
GOVERNMENT  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  today,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  a  bill  which  would  extend  the 


life  of  the  Commission  on  Political  Activ- 
ity of  Government  Personnel  for  approx- 
imately 3  months — from  October  3  to 
December  31,  1967. 

I  introduced  the  legislation  which 
created  this  Commission  during  the  first 
session  of  the  89th  Congress.  It  weis  the 
subject  of  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  was  subsequently  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  President 
signed  the  bill  on  October  3,  1966. 

The  law  creates  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion to  study  Federal  laws  limiting  polit- 
ical activity  by  officers  and  employees  of 
Government.     It  stipulates  that — 

The  CommisBlon  sh«n  submit  a  compre- 
hensive report  of  its  actlTltles  and  the  re- 
sults of  Its  studies  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  at  which  date  the 
Commission  shall  ceast  to  exist. 

Therefore,  imder  the  law,  the  Commis- 
sion will  go  out  of  existence  on  October 
3,  1967.  My  bill  would  extend  its  life  to 
December  31,  1967. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Priv- 
ileges and  Elections  [Mr.  Cannon]  in- 
dicated during  our  hearings  last  year,  we 
should  guard  against  the  establishment 
of  another  commission  or  another  study 
group  that  might  go  on  ad  infinitum.  I 
heartily  concur,  and  the  facts  will  show 
that  this  Commission  intends  to  go  out 
of  business  at  the  end  of  1  year. 

The  problem  arises  from  the  delay  in 
appointing  the  12  commissioners.  In- 
stead of  commencing  the  work  of  the 
Commission  early  in  November  1966, 
after  the  appropriation  was  passed,  ac- 
tion was  necessarily  delayed  until  all  the 
Commissioners  were  appointed.  No  one 
could  be  more  pleased  than  I  with  the 
extraordinarily  capable  individuals 
named  to  the  Commission;  however,  the 
last  four  were  not  appointed  until  Janu- 
ary 9,  1967.  The  Commission  was  then 
formally  organized  on  January  26,  and 
our  staff  began  work  the  same  week.  We 
are  moving,  and,  in  fact,  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  progress  made  to  date. 

But  that  very  progress  indicates  that 
our  initial  estimate  of  1  year  to  con- 
duct this  study  was  probably  quite  ac- 
curate. It  cannot  reasonably  be  done 
between  January  17  and  October  3. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is,  I  believe,  in 
keeping  with  the  original  intent  of  Con- 
gress— a  full  year  of  work  and  study  by 
the  Commission,  and  not  simply  a 
year's  life. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  853)  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Commission  on  political  Activity  of 
Government  Personnel,  introduced  by 
Mr.  BRrwsTER  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mur- 
PHT),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


CORRECTION  OF  INEQUITIES  IN 
CERTAIN  POSITION  CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS IN  THE  POSTAL  FIELD 
SERVICE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  that  proposes 
to  correct  serious  inequities  related  to 


the  enactment  of  Public  Law  84-68  in 
1955  and  PubUc  Law  87-793  In  1962. 

The  Nation's  postal  clerks  and  letter 
carriers  who  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  distribution  and  delivery  of  today's 
record  volume  of  mail  have,  over  the 
years  since  1955,  been  denied  true  and 
equitable  salary  classification  consistent 
with  their  duties  and  responsibilities  to 
the  postal  service  and  the  American 
public. 

In  my  opinion,  the  time  to  correct  these 
inequities  for  postal  clerks,  letter  carriers, 
and  other  employees  presently  ranked  in 
postal  field  service  salary  levels  1  through 
5  is  now,  during  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress.  The  legislation  which  I 
propose  today  would  elevate  the  salary 
classification  of  these  employees  by  one 
salary  level,  including  present  level  5 
F>ostal  employees  being  elevated  to  level  6. 

Also,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
will  correct  salary  inequities  presently 
plaguing  the  more  experienced  and 
senior  postal  employees  in  these  working 
positions  of  the  postal  service.  This  wiU 
be  accomplished  by  converting  these  em- 
ployees to  the  appropriate  new  salary 
steps  in  each  new  level  consistent  with 
the  employee's  total  years  of  faithful 
service  to  the  postal  service  and  the  citi- 
zens of  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today  will  also  insure  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  that  the  most  ex- 
perienced of  our  postal  clerks  and  other 
employees  converted  to  jjostal  field  serv- 
ice salary  levels  1-6  will  not  experience 
additional  salary  inequities  as  a  result  of 
this  reclassification  proposal,  but  rather 
will  receive  at  the  very  least,  the  same 
maximum  dollar  adjustment  granted  to 
other  employees  in  the  highest  step  of 
each  new  postal  field  service  salary  level. 

This  correction  of  salary  inequities  for 
postal  employees  in  levels  1-5  has  been 
overdue  since  1955  and  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  vigorously  support  enactment  of 
this  legislation  during  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  854)  to  reclassify  certain 
positions  in  the  postal  field  service,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Brewster,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Ofiflce  and  Civil  Service. 


PUGET  SOUND  PLYWOOD,  INC. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Puget  Sound  Plywood,  Inc.,  of  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

During  the  89th  Congress  I  introduced 
a  similar  bill  to  pay  Puget  Sound  Ply- 
wood the  sum  of  $75,330.25.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  pay  Puget  Sound  Ply- 
wood in  full  satisfaction  of  all  its  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  compensa- 
tion for  losses  in  cormection  with  the 
performance  of  a  contract  with  the  For- 
est Service.  Puget  Soimd  Plywood  had 
failed,  under  the  road  cost  amortization 
rates  provided  in  the  contract,  to  re- 
cover a  substantial  portion  of  the  esti- 
mated road  construction  cost  specified. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  held 
hearings  on  the  bill  and  at  the  request  of 
Puget  Sound  Plywood  amended  the  sum 
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m  the  bill  to  $44,016.62.  This  amended 
goiount,  determined  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  an  alternative  com- 
putation, was  found  to  be  equitable  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Senate  passed  my  bill  during  the 
ggth  Congress  and  it  was  reported  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  However,  the  bill 
(ailed  of  House  passage  during  the  final 
weeks  of  the  session. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  con- 
tains the  amended  sum  which  was  in  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  last  year.  Puget  Soimd  Ply- 
wood is  equitably  due  this  amoimt  of 
money  because  of  the  hardship  it  en- 
countered under  the  specified  contract 
with  the  Forest  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  857)  for  the  relief  of  Puget 
Sound  Plywood,  Inc.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee  in  the  case  of  success- 
ful maintenance  of  an  action  to  recover 
damages  sustained  in  the  transportation 
of  property. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  will  be  In- 
terested in  this  matter. 

Many  years  past,  western  shippers  of 
apples,  lettuce,  melons,  and  other  fruits 
and  vegetables  expected  their  products 
to  reach  the  big  eastern  consumer  mar- 
kets in  10  days. 

In  recent  years  housewives  in  the 
Northeast  and  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  which  do  not  raise  these  crops 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a  shorter  de- 
livery time  from  Florida,  and  from  the 
west  coast. 

Western  perishables  now  arrive  for 
fifth  morning  delivery  in  Chicago,  and 
east  coast  delivery  2  days  later.  The 
western  railroads  have  been  working  to 
develop  fourth  morning  delivery  in  Chi- 
cago, which  could  put  western  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  eastern  supermarkets  on 
the  sixth  morning  after  they  begin  their 
transcontinental  journey. 

These  orderly  railroad  marketing 
schedules  for  the  transportation  of  per- 
ishables are  important  to  our  quality- 
conscious  Nation's  housewives.  Recent 
developments,  however,  are  producing  a 
deterioration  of  railroad  schedules  for 
the  movement  of  perishables.  This  de- 
terioration could  decrease  the  quality  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  our  Nation's  su- 
permarkets, and,  since  the  consiuner  ulti- 
mately pays  the  cost  of  spoiled  perish- 
ables due  to  in-transit  delay,  could 
increase  the  price  of  perishable  foods. 

On  April  30,  1964,  the  eastern  rail- 
roads served  notice  that  effective  June  1, 
1964  they  "will  not  guarantee  delivery 
of  perishable  freight  at  destinations  to 
meet  previously  agreed  cutoff  times  for 
the  various  markets  located  on  our 
systen," 


That  means  that  they  have  sought  to 
avoid  the  financial  responsibility  or  bur- 
den for  the  failure  of  a  railroad  to  main- 
tain the  schedules  it  gives  to  the  fruit 
shipper. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  conversant 
with  this  matter;  but  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  railroads,  who  have  been  com- 
plaining so  vigorously  because  truck 
transportation  has  taken  over  so  much 
of  the  movement  of  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables,  are  simply  playing  further 
into  the  hands  of  motor  transportation 
if  they  take  this  kind  of  shortsighted  po- 
sition. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  has  placed 
this  matter  in  the  Recxjrd.  I  confess 
that  I  had  not  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  wish  to  take  a 
look  at  the  whole  matter.  It  affects  the 
small  shipper  very  much,  because  if  he 
has  a  small  damage  claim,  he  caimot  af- 
ford to  hire  a  lawyer  and  go  into  court, 
because  such  action  is  often  too  expen- 
sive even  if  he  prevails.  This  bill  would 
make  it  easier  for  him  to  realize  justice 
when  justice  is  due. 

After  the  1964  action  by  the  eastern 
lines,  representatives  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  met  with  the  eastern 
carriers  on  a  number  of  occasions,  but 
all  to  no  avail.  Subsequent  to  the  esist- 
em  railroad's  actions  in  1964,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  service  deteriorated  on  west- 
ern perishables  moving  to  eastern  mar- 
kets. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  which  I  am 
today  Introducing  is  to  provide  a  finan- 
cial responsibility  or  burden  for  failure 
of  a  railroad  to  maintain  Its  schedules. 
A  shipper  or  receiver  sustaining  damage 
because  of  a  railroad's  failure  to  carry 
out  a  scheduled  delivery  could  recover 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  in  court. 

Shippers  of  perishable  fruit  and  vege- 
tables desire  a  reliable  schedule  for  or- 
derly marketing  rather  than  lawsuits  to 
collect  damages  because  of  in-transit 
damage  or  delay.  Apparently,  certain 
eastern  railroads  are  more  interested  in 
forestalling  damage  claims  than  in  main- 
taining or  improving  their  present  sched- 
ules for  fruit  and  vegetable  transporta- 
tion. I  am  advised  that  eastern  lines  to 
date  have  remained  adamant  in  their 
position  that  they  will  not  guarantee 
schedules  and  that  they  will  not  pay  de- 
lay claims  imless  negligence  is  proven  by 
the  carrier  or  receiver. 

The  eastern  railroad's  apparent  policy 
of  hiding  behind  the  assertion  that  the 
shipper  or  a  receiver  must  prove  negli- 
gence and  continuing  to  decline  claims 
without  respect  to  their  legal  UabiUty  by 
asserting  that  delivery  was  with  "reason- 
able dispatch,"  no  matter  how  late,  falls 
hardest  upon  the  small  shipper.  To  a 
small  shipper,  the  amount  involved  in 
most  cases  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
litigation  of  his  individual  claim.  The 
legal  costs  and  attorney's  fees  could  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  the  recovery. 

If  eastern  carriers  are  required  to  pay 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  an  economic 
incentive  would  be  provided  not  only  to 
honor  legitimate  claUns  whether  they  be 
large  or  small,  but  also  to  provide  de- 
pendable schedules  which  permit  orderly 


marketing.  By  establishing  meaningful 
financial  responsibility  for  delay,  car- 
riers performance  will  improve,  which,  in 
turn,  could  lessen  the  amount  of  such 
claims. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  provid- 
ing reasonable  attorney's  fees  to  ship- 
pers where  they  are  successful  in  main- 
taining an  action.  In  favorably  com- 
menting on  an  identical  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced on  August  18,  1966,  S.  3741  of 
the  89th  Congress,  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States 
noted: 


Sucb  allowance  also  Is  in  harmony  with 
other  provisions  of  the  Act  permitting  re- 
covery of  attorney's  fees  In  other  kinds  of  ac- 
tions. 

I  have  recently  received  letters  from 
the  Wenatchee  Valley  Traffic  Associa- 
tion, the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Association,  and  the  International 
Apple  Association,  Inc.,  advising  that  the 
conditions  necessitating  such  legislation 
still  exist,  and  recommending  the  reln- 
troduction  of  this  measure  in  the  90th 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  m  the  Record  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Falk,  secretary-manager.  North- 
west Horticultural  Coimcil,  Yakima, 
Wash.,  presented  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vege- 
table Association  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
January  31,  1967,  outlining  the  history 
and  the  difficulties  involved  with  great 
clflritv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
remarks  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  858)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Act.  with  respect  to  re- 
covery of  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  in 
case  of  successful  maintenance  of  an  ac- 
tion for  recovery  of  damages  sustained 
in  transportation  of  property,  introduced 
by  Mr.  MAGirusoK,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  remarks  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  is  as  follows: 

GOAKANTEED  SCHEDULES,  CLAIMS  AND  REASON- 
ABLE Dispatch 

(By  Ernest  Falk) 
For  many  years,  ttirough  1961,  American 
railroads  paid  claims  lor  delay  in  shipment 
of  perishables  on  the  basis  of  a  "guaranteed 
schedule".  A  few  railroads  published  guar- 
anteed schedules  but  most  railroads  paid  on 
the  basis  that  they  had  voluntarUy  assumed 
this  liability  t)ecause  of  the  compeUUve  so- 
licitation of  freight.  To  attract  business, 
or  to  meet  competition,  railroads  volimtarUy 
assumed  a  UabUlty  greater  than  ttiat  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  common  law  or  the 
contractual  clauses  of  the  bUl  of  lading. 

The  standard  bUl  of  lading  provides  that 
"No  carrier  Is  bound  to  transport  said  prop- 
erty by  any  particular  train  or  vessel,  or  In 
time  for  any  particular  market  or  otherwise 
than  with  reasonable  dispatch".  Reasonable 
dispatch  has  been  Interpreted  by  the  courts 
as  "without  imreasonable  delay".  The  fol- 
lowing statement  from  13  Corpus  Juris  Sec- 
undum, Page  395,  Section  194,  is  a  standard 
text  statement  of  the  law: 

"What  Is  a  reasonable  time  Is  not  suscepti- 
ble of  being  defined  by  any  general  rule, 
but  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case 
must  be  adverted  to  In  order  to  determlns 
what  Is  a  reasonable  time  in  that  case;  tills 
rule  stated  in  Corpus  Juris  has  often  been 
quoted  and  cited  with  approval.    The  mode 
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ot  conveyance,  the  distance,  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  character  of  the  weather,  the  ordi- 
nary facilities  for  transportation,  and  the 
volume  of  traffic  are  to  be  considered  In 
determining  whether  in  the  particular  case 
there  has  been  an  unreasonable  delay.  So 
also  In  determining  what  la  a  reasonable 
time  for  transportation  the  character  of  the 
freight  shipped  is  a  very  important  consider- 
ation; it  Is  obvious  that  what  would  be  a 
reasonable  time  for  the  transportation  of  one 
kind  of  freight  woiUd  not  be  for  another 
kind." 

Reports  of  a  January  11,  1962  meeting  of 
the  Traffic  Executive  Association  stated  that 
the  following  program  was  adopted  to  be- 
come effective  March  1,  1062  on  perishable 
traffic: 

"1.  The  Eastern  carriers  will  not  assume 

liability  unless  there  Is  proof  of  negligence. 

"2.  The  so-called  cut-off  time  will  no  longer 

be  considered  proof  of  negligence  and  the 

railroads  will  not  assume  liability. 

"3.  All  Eastern  railroads  will  advise  In- 
terested customers  (shippers  and  receivers) 
accordingly.  Also,  connecting  line  railroads 
delivering  these  perishables  to  us  will  be 
notified  of  our  program. 

"4.  Railroad  freight  claim  agents  will  be 
Instructed  to  disregard  cut-off  time  perform- 
ance in  their  consideration  of  claim  payments 
and  be  governed  solely  In  their  decisions  by 
the  conditions  of  the  goods  on  arrival  and 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  rail  car- 
rier was  in  any  way  negligent  in  performing 
Its  common  carrier  function." 

Under  date  of  February  1,  one  of  the  large 
Eastern  railroads  issued  a  "Notice  to  whom 
It  may  concern"  stating  that  after  March  1, 
it  "will  not  imdertake  to  deliver  at  deatlna- 
tlon  at  or  within  any  particular  time  or  in 
time  for  any  particular  market  or  otherwise 
than  with  reasonable  dispatch. 

"Liability  for  delay  will  not  be  admitted 
in  the  absence  of  proof  of  negligence  on  the 

part  of  the Railroad,  notwithstanding 

published  schedules." 

Following  these  announcements,  represent- 
atives of  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  In- 
dustry met  with  representatives  of  the  East- 
em  railroads  on  March  12,  the  railroads  hav- 
ing agreed  to  postpone  the  effective  date  of 
the  above-notice  to  April  1.  Following  is  a 
portion  of  my  report  of  the  March  12  meet- 
ing : 

"At  the  meeting  on  March  12  we  stressed 
the  need  of  the  Industry  for  orderly  market- 
ing and  pointed  out  the  importance  of  guar- 
anteed schedules  In  this  particular.  Our 
primary  concern  was  not  with  collecting 
claims  but  was  to  assure  regular  receipts  and 
orderly  marketing  of  our  commodities.  After 
presentations  by  indxistry  representatives  we 
asked  the  railroads  what  they  were  trying 
to  accomplish  by  the  notices.  The  railroads 
explained  that  there  have  been  many  claims 
filed  where  a  car  missed  the  cut-off  time  (for 
delivery)  by  a  very  few  minutes  and  a  claim 
was  filed  for  decline  of  market  because  of  de- 
lay. The  principal  difficulty  involved  a  rail- 
road delivering  vegetables  to  the  New  York 
market.  They  had  only  21/2  hours  in  the 
winter  and  li^  hours  when  daylight  saving 
time  was  effective  between  the  scheduled 
arrival  of  the  train  in  New  York  and  the  cut- 
off time  for  delivery  In  the  yard.  This,  par- 
ticularly due  to  the  attitude  of  yard  switch- 
men, was  not  adequate  to  assure  meeting  of 
the  cut-off  time.  One  railroad  paid  claims 
of  over  «500,000  annually  for  market  decline 
due  to  this  one  local  situation.  Other  rail- 
roads had  similar  problems  to  a  lesser  degree. 
"The  railroad  representatives  explained 
that  the  financial  position  of  the  Eastern 
railroads  was  very  bleak;  that  they  were 
confronted  with  (a)  obtaining  additional 
revenue  and/or  (b)  effecting  savings. 
Claims  for  delay  represented  one  area  where 
savings  could  be  effected.  Their  committee 
felt  that  they  must  plug  this  loophole  on 
claims. 

"The  fnilt  induatry  representatives  urged 


that  these  abuses  should  be  corrected  but 
that  the  entire  claims  policy  should  not  be 
changed. 

"In  answer  to  speciflc  questions,  the  East- 
ern roads  said  they  would  continue  to  pay 
claims  for  delays  en  route  on  the  basis  of 
negligence  the  same  as  they  have  done  In  the 
past.  They  have  no  intention  of  forcing  the 
shipper  to  prove  negligence  In  each  case  but 
would  make  their  lavestlgatlon  and  pay 
claims  following  the  same  principles  as  In 
the  past.  The  Eastern  railroads  all  stated 
they  do  not  Intend  to  change  schedules  or 
relax  performance." 

The  Eastern  raiIroa(fc  thereafter  agreed  to 
rescind  the  action  taken  at  the  January  11 
meeting. 

Meetings  were  held  the  following  year  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  National  Fruit 
&  Vegetable  Claims  Committee  and  the 
Freight  Claim  Agents  of  the  major  Eastern 
railroads.  The  following  summarizes  a  press 
release  issued  on  April  30,  1963  by  L.  A. 
Stronberg,  Chairman  ©f  the  National  F^ult 
&  Vegetable  Claims  Committee; 

The  Eastern  railroads  agreed  to  pay  their 
share  of  freezing  claims  filed  with  the  origi- 
nating carriers  when  accepted  by  the  origi- 
nating carriers  covering  shipments  Decem- 
ber 11,  1960  to  March  1,  1961.  This  meant 
that  freezing  claims  will  be  paid  In  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  past. 

Market  decline  claims  for  the  same  pe- 
riod, due  to  storm,  weather  conditions  and/ 
or  the  Maritime  strike,  will  not  be  paid. 
"However,  claims  for  market  decline  will  be 
recognized  where  actual  carrier  negligence, 
such  as  bad  order  carat  wrecks,  derailments, 
etc.,  not  caused  by  weather  or  strike,  is 
found  to  exist".  The  carriers  freight  claim 
agent  group  Included  representatives  of  the 
NYC,  Penn,  B&O,  Erie,  Nickel  Plate  and  the 
New  Haven. 

The  truce  which  resulted  from  the  1962 
meetings  was  shattered  by  the  Issuance  on 
April  30,  1964  of  notices  by  the  Eastern  car- 
riers stating  that  effective  June  1,  1964  the 
railroad  "will  not  guarantee  delivery  of  per- 
ishable freight  at  destinations  to  meet  pre- 
viously agreed  cut-off  times  for  the  various 
markets  located  on  our  System." 

"We  wish  to  assure  our  patrons  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  maintain  and  even  to 
improve  our  present  schedules.  However,  we 
cazmot  be  respKjnsible  for  meeting  specific 
market  cut-off  times  when  shipments  are 
handled  with  reasonable  dispatch." 

The  Eastern  railroads  apparently  took  the 
position  they  would  not  pay  delay  claims  un- 
less negligence  was  proved  and  have  not  re- 
ceded from  this  position.  The  Western  rail- 
roads have  taken  a  much  more  reasonable 
position.  They  met  with  Pacific  Coast  ship- 
pers in  March  of  1965  and  agreed  that  they 
would  continue  their  claims  policy  to  their 
destinations.  They  further  agreed  that  on 
shipments  to  Eastern  destinations  where  the 
Western  lines'  delay  wes  two  days  or  more 
they  would  make  settlements  where  the  East- 
ern lines  would  not  aAmlt  negligent  delay. 
The  Western  lines  in  such  cases  would  pay 
the  percentage  of  the  claim  that  Western 
lines  delay  bore  to  the  total  delay. 

After  the  1964  action  by  the  Eastern  lines, 
representatives  of  the  f»uit  and  vegetable  in- 
dustry met  with  the  tastern  carriers  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  but  all  to  no  avail. 
Eastern  lines  to-date  have  remained  adamant 
in  their  position  that  they  will  not  pay  delay 
claims  unless  negligence  is  proven  by  the 
shipper  or  receiver.  At  these  meetings 
representatives  of  the  Western  shippers  have 
consistently  maintained  that  their  concern  Is 
to  have  a  reliable  schedule  established.  We 
stated  that  our  primary  concern  was  not 
claims  but  that  we  have  reliable  schedules 
to  enable  orderly  marketing. 

Subsequent  to  the  carriers'  action  in  1964, 
it  is  reported  that  the  railroad  service  has 
deteriorated  and  that  claims  are  being  de- 
clined where  there  were  delays  of  as  much 
as  five  days. 


Most  Western  shippers  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  Eastern  carriers  will  not 
make  the  necessary  effort  to  make  deliveries 
on  time  unless  there  is  a  financial  responsi- 
bility or  burden  for  failure  to  maintain  the 
schedules. 

In  September  1966  representatives  of  the 
fruit  industry,  Including  both  shippers  and 
market  receivers,  met  with  representatives  of 
two  Eastern  lines  to  discuss  the  situation 
Shippers  reiterated  their  view  that  their  prl- 
mary  concern  was  a  reliable  schedule  for 
orderly  marketing  rather  than  collection  ot 
claims.  Representatives  of  the  market  re- 
ceivers expressed  the  view  that  when  the 
carriers  were  paying  claims  they  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  get  a  car  delivered  in 
time  for  the  Intended  market  but  that  in  the 
last  few  years  the  policy  has  changed  for  the 
worse. 

It  would  appear  that  some  Eastern  carriers 
apparently  automatically  decline  delay 
claims.  At  least,  this  is  the  way  It  appears 
to  shippers  in  the  Northwest. 

One  example :  a  car  of  apples  shipped  from 
Washington  state  arrived  at  Chicago  on 
schedule  but  was  not  available  at  New  Tork 
until  after  a  delay  of  four  days.  Claim  wu 
filed  with  the  origin  carrier  who  declined 
the  claim  stating  that  the  Eastern  carrier 
"will  not  admit  of  any  delay."  The  shipper 
wrote  to  a  vice  president  of  the  Eastern  car- 
rier, outlining  the  situation  in  detail;  then 
the  claim  was  paid.  In  another  case,  a 
shipper  shipped  two  cars  for  the  New  Tork 
auction  on  the  same  day.  One  car  was  avail- 
able for  sale  on  the  due  date;  the  other  was 
delayed,  I  believe,  two  days.  The  Western 
carrier  reported  the  Eastern  carrier  rejected 
the  claim;  and  the  Western  carrier  declined 
the  claim  because  there  was  no  delay  on  the 
Western  line.  It  would  seem  obvious  that 
when  the  one  car  weis  delivered  In  accord- 
ance with  the  normal  schedule,  the  failure 
to  deliver  the  other  car  at  the  same  time  was 
not  reasonable  dispatch. 

I  have  been  told  of  another  instance  where 
a  car  consigned  to  New  York,  was  not  de- 
livered on  time.  The  car  was  traced,  located 
In  Massachusetts,  delivered  several  days  late, 
and  the  Eastern  carrier  declined  liability, 
saying  the  car  was  delivered  with  reasonable 
dispatch.  Western  shippers  who  file  claims 
with  their  origin  carriers  are  consistently  told 
that  the  Eastern  carriers  will  not  accept  lia- 
bility and  that  therefore  their  claims  involv- 
ing delay  on  Eastern  lines  are  declined.  It 
appears  obvious  to  me  that  either  there  Is  a 
breakdown  of  communications  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  carriers  or  Eastern  car- 
riers refuse  to  accept  their  legal  obligation 
and  automatically  decline  claims  on  the 
premise  that  they  can  get  by  with  this  high- 
handed approach. 

The  law  is  reasonably  clear.  Lawyers  for 
the  railroads  and  the  fruit  and  vegetable  In- 
dustry should  be  able  to  reach  substantial 
agreement.  While  there  Is  no  exact  standard 
for  "reasonable  dispatch",  cases  have  con- 
sistently stated  that  "reasonable  dispatch" 
means  delivery  without  "unreasonable  de- 
lay". The  carrier  is  not  responsible  If  the 
delay  is  excused.  Many,  many  cases  have 
held  that  a  delay  of  one  day  (or  even  less) 
constitutes  an  unreasonable  delay  and  that 
thereupon  the  burden  is  placed  upon  the 
carrier  to  prove  that  the  delay  was  attributa- 
ble to  a  cause  excepted  by  the  bill  of  lading. 
The  burden  Is  on  the  railroad  to  prove  that 
it  was  not  negligent. 

In  1964  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  Elmore  &  Stahl  case,  involving  deteri- 
oration in  transit,  held  that  the  burden  1b 
on  the  carrier  to  prove  "both  its  freedom 
from  negligence  and  that  the  damage  to  the 
cargo  was  due  to  one  of  the  excepted  causes 
relieving  the  carrier  of  liability".  Many  State 
courts  have  established  the  same  rule  and 
have  uniformly  (with  one  exception)  held 
that  in  delay  cases  where  a  shipment  was 
"unreasonably  delayed"  the  burden  was  upon 
the  railroad  to  show  that  its  negligence  did 
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jot  contribute  to  the  delay.  While  the  car- 
riers published  schedule  is  not  an  absolute 
nrdstick  of  the  reasonable  time  within  which 
delivery  should  be  made,  the  courts  have 
consistently  admitted  the  schedules  into  the 
evidence  and  have  held  that  where  a  ship- 
ment was  not  delivered  within  the  usual, 
ordinary  time  that  the  burden  of  proof  was 
placed  upon  the  carrier.  There  Is  no  jus- 
tification in  the  decisions  for  the  carriers  at- 
tempt to  force  claimants  to  prove  the  carrier 
was  negligent. 

Unless  the  carriers  recede  from  their  ap- 
parent position  that  the  shipper  who,  of 
course,  has  no  knowledge  of  what  occxirred 
during  transit,  must  prove  negligence,  it 
would  appear  that  we  have  no  remedy  ex- 
c^t  to  go  to  court,  and  court,  and  covirt. 

The  obvious  first  step  is  to  try  to  get  the 
nllroads  to  clearly  establish  and  advise  us 
of  their  position,  and  to  have  their  legal  de- 
partments advise  their  claim  agents  of  their 
legal  Uabillty  for  delayed  delivery.  Perhaps 
today's  program  may  be  helpful  in  that  con- 
nection, but  if  the  claim  agents  continue  to 
Ude  behind  the  assertion  that  the  shipper 
or  a  receiver  must  prove  negligence  and  con- 
tinue to  decline  claims  without  respect  to 
their  legal  liability  by  always  asserting  de- 
livery was  reasonable  dispatch  no  matter 
how  late,  we  would  appear  to  have  no  al- 
ternative except  to  go  to  court. 

The  amount  Involved  In  most  cases  is  not 
jufllcient  to  justify  the  expense  for  litiga- 
tion of  that  Individual  claim.  The  legal 
costs,  including  attorney's  fees,  usually  are 
disproportionate  to  the  amount  Involved. 
The  only  basis  under  which  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  Industry  can  protect  itself  would 
be  for  the  Industry  to  Join  together,  na- 
tionally or  regionally,  to  underwrite  the 
costs  of  litigation  so  that  the  claimant  In 
any  individual  case  would  not  bear  the  en- 
tire brunt  of  the  cost.  If  enough  actions 
ire  brought,  the  Eastern  railroads  may  de- 
cide that  a  policy  of  denying  all  claims  is 
Ul-advised  and  may  accept  their  legal  lia- 
blUty. 

If  the  Eastern  carriers  are  responsible  for 
the  current  situation,  Western  shippers 
should  recognize  that  the  legal  expense  im- 
posed upon  Western  carriers  by  bringing  suit 
St  the  point  of  origin  will  have  little,  If  any, 
pressure  or  effect  up>on  the  Eastern  carriers. 
They  should  seriously  consider  suing  the 
Eastern  lines  at  point  of  origin  If  jurisdic- 
tion can  be  obtained  or,  at  some  place  where 
the  carriers  do  not  have  staff  counsel.  When 
the  carriers  recognize  that  their  unfair  and 
unlawful  policy  will  cost  them  money,  or 
business,  they  may  decide  to  honor  their 
legal  obligations. 

For  a  number  of  years  bills  have  been 
Introduced  in  Congress  to  amend  the  ICC  Act 
to  authorize  the  courts  to  allow  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  to  litigants  who  successfully 
prosecute  claims  against  the  railroads. 
To-date,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry 
has  not  actively  supported  these  proposals. 
I  think  we  should  take  a  good,  hard  look 
at  this  legislation  for  it  will  present  one  way 
lor  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  to 
recoup  part  of  the  costs  of  litigation  which 
cannot  be  avoided  If  the  carriers  will  not 
accept  their  legal  obligations. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  suggest  that  we  should 
go  back  to  the  guaranteed  schedule  days. 
I  do  not  think  a  carrier  should  be  required 
to  pay  every  claim  where  there  is  a  delay  of 
only  a  few  minutes,  causing  a  shipment  to 
miss  a  market  where  there  is  a  minimum  of 
time  between  the  scheduled  arrival  and  the 
cut-off  time.  Most  shippers  In  the  West  feel 
that  it  was  proper  for  the  carriers  to  take 
«ome  action  to  eliminate  what  we  were  told 
were  sharp  practices  and  abuses  which  cost 
the  carriers  substantial  money.  I  do  feel 
that  the  carriers  should  accept  their  full 
legal  liability.  Furthermore,  if  there  is 
flnanclal  responsibility  for  delay,  the  carriers 
performance  will  improve. 


To  Eimimarlze,  the  Western  shippers  are 
apparently  unanimous  in  the  view  that  they 
want  dependable  schedules  to  permit  orderly 
marketing  and  are  not  primarily  concerned 
with  collecting  claims.    They  also  feel  that 


the  only  way  they  can  get  dependable  sched- 
ules is  if  the  carriers  must  pay  when  they 
fall  to  deliver  "with  reasonable  dispatch", 
I.e.,  within  the  usual,  ordinary,  reasonable 
time. 


Delay  claims  paid  by  railroads 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Fresh  fruit,  except  citrus 

$G1S,  437 

169,756 

313, 563 

1,270,129 

J570, 441 

142, 518 

275, 4U2 

1, 228. 150 

$520,  558 

144.  522 

174,808 

1, 010, 751 

$466,  967 

165,  567 

l(i6,298 

1,051,697 

$522,914 
182, 152 

Melons 

Vegetables,  fresh 

■      151, -222 
1,064,120 

2. 377, 8.')5 
3.  OOS,  525 
3.  IW5,  OSS 

2,  210.  .511 
2, 992,  092 
3.018,994 

1. 850,  639 
2. 372, 994 
2. 408.  000 

1, 850. 529 
2, 520, 456 
2,  542,  551 

1,920.408 

Total,  all  carloads 

Total,  carloads  and  less-than-carload  lots  - 

2,  665. 308 
2, 695,  CIS 

Percent  Uelay  to  total  freight  claims 

Totiil  freielit  loss  and  daiuaee 

2.6 
$117,575,871 

2.5 
$1-23.109,624 

1.8 
$135,492,110 

1.7 
$145. 546. 207 

1.8 
$149,806,262 

The  1961  data  for  102  carriers  representing 
92.2%  of  United  States,  Canadian  and  Mex- 
ican mileage. 

The  1962  data  for  101  carriers  representing 
92.4%  of  United  States,  Canadian  and  Mexi- 
can mileage. 

The  1963  data  for  99  carriers  representing 
92.1 7o  of  United  States,  Canadian  and  Mexi- 
can mileage. 

The  1964  data  for  100  carriers  representing 
92.3%  of  United  States,  Canadian  and  Mexi- 
can mileage. 

The  1965  data  for  94  carriers  representing 
95.2%  of  United  States,  Canadian  and  Mexi- 
can mileage. 

Source :  Association  of  Anaerican  Railroads. 

Prepared  by  Ernest  Falk  1/17/67. 


HOSPITAL  EMERGENCY 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  joining  with  Con- 
gressman Richard  L.  Ottinger,  in  intro- 
ducing the  Hospital  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967.  This  bill  represents  an 
imaginative  and  significant  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  a  national  problem  that 
is  becoming  more  serious  each  time  there 
is  a  birth  or  illness. 

The  national  problem  must,  however, 
be  viewed  in  terms  of  its  local  conse- 
quences. There  is,  in  my  own  State  of 
Washington,  a  community  served  by  only 
one  hospital  having  less  than  60  beds. 
That  hospital  averages  over  90  percent 
full  while  the  national  average  is  only 
76  percent.  That  community  has  a 
higher  than  national  average  percent  of 
persons  eligible  for  medicare,  hence  a 
higher  than  national  average  rating  on 
the  scale  of  critical  hospitals.  The  com- 
munity needs  to  expand  its  hospital  by 
about  20  beds  to  meet  national  averages, 
and  this  would  cost  about  $400,000,  in- 
cluding all  the  related  facilities.  Be- 
tween the  grant  and  loan  facilities  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  the  community  could 
begin  building  the  needed  facilities  after 
raising  less  than  $15,000. 

In  summary,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  determine  which  hos- 
pitals rank  as  "critical  hospitals,"  based 
on  the  following  considerations:  First, 
daily  occupancy  rates  in  excess  of  rea- 
sonable capacity;  second,  availability  of 
alternative  facilities;  and  third,  future 
needs.  The  Secretary  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  pay  up  to  66% 
of  the  cost  of  construction  and  loans  up 
to  90  percent  of  the  remaining  balance 


in  order  to  raise  the  hospitals  above  the 
critical  level. 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of  $58  million 
for  these  grants  and  loans.  Fifty-eight 
million  dollars  is  a  large  sum  of  money  In 
these  days  of  tight  budgets  and  fiscal 
concerns.  That  money  can  mean  a  lot  in 
education,  in  defense,  in  Vietnam;  but 
it  will  mean  more  In  terms  of  alleviating 
the  pain  and  suffering  and  concern  of 
people  who  cannot  receive  adequate  care 
solely  because  there  are  no  facilities. 
Many  people,  for  many  reasons,  are  de- 
nied adequate  medical  care,  but  the  most 
inexcusable  reason,  the  reason  which  no 
medicare  program  can  overcome,  is  the 
lack  of  facilities. 

Critics  may  say  that  we  can  do  it  next 
year,  but  that  Is  no  answer,  because  it 
takes  time  to  build  these  facilities.  If  all 
of  the  critical  hospitals  started  construc- 
tion at  this  very  moment,  they  would  not 
be  solving  today's  problem;  they  would 
only  be  facing  up  to  the  larger  problems 
of  1969  or  1970  when  the  construction  is 
completed. 

It  takes  lead  time  to  build  the  war 
engines  of  destruction,  to  develop  auto- 
mobile safety  standards.  It  also  takes 
lead  time  to  care  for  the  yoimg,  the  old, 
and  the  suffering.  What  I  said  last  year 
on  this  subject  is  applicable:  Prom  either 
a  short-term  or  long-term  economic 
point  of  view,  it  does  not  pay  to  restrict 
the  national  health  program.  From  a 
humane  point  of  view,  no  justification 
exists  for  anything  but  an  expanding 
program.  As  Congressman  Ottinger 
said:  "What  good  are  new  techniques  in 
treatment  if  there  is  no  room  for  the 
patient  to  receive  it?" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  859)  to  establish  an  emer- 
gency program  of  direct  Federal  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  direct  grants  and 
loans  to  certain  hospitals  hi  critical  need 
of  new  faculties  in  order  to  meet  increas- 
ing demands  for  service,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnuson,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES PREPARING  FOR  RE- 
TIREMENT 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  it  has  become  increasingly 
evident  that  the  problems  frequently  ac- 


companylng  retirement  can  be  eased  by 
adequate  preretirement  coimsellng  and 
Informational  services.  Such  services 
can  assist  employees  In  planning  for  and 
achieving  a  "golden  age."  a  period  of  pur- 
poseful activity  rather  than  one  of  in- 
activity. ^     . 

Therefore,  I  am  today  reintroducmg 
my  bill  to  provide  for  a  program  afford- 
ing these  services  to  all  Federal  em- 
ployees who  would  need  and  desire  them. 

The  importance  of  preretirement  pro- 
grams is  obvious  to  those  who  have  ever 
been  close  to  someone  approaching  re- 
tirement age.  While  there  are  many 
who  know  exactly  what  they  want  to  do 
after  they  give  up  their  careers,  still 
others  dread  the  idea  of  losing  the  pat- 
tern and  regularity  of  their  lives. 

Today,  more  people  are  retiring  at  a 
younger  age  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
beUeve  that  this  trend  will  continue— 
a  significant  fact,  because  it  means  that 
a  larger  percentage  of  our  total  popula- 
tion will  be  composed  of  retired  people. 
While  this  will  create  new  problems,  it 
will  also  create  new  potentials  that  de- 
serve to  be  fully  explored.  An  example 
of  the  application  of  such  potentials  has 
been  achieved  in  such  activities  as  the 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  where  retired 
men  and  women  from  all  walks  of  life 
are  engaged  in  meaningful  and  bene- 
ficial work.  The  growing  number  of  re- 
tired Americans  retiu:ning  to  school  for 
further  education  and  the  many  active 
senior  citizens  clubs  in  this  coxmtry  fur- 
ther help  demonstrate  the  need  for  pur- 
poseful activity  which  so  many  retirees 
experience. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  showed  a 
concern  for  the  problems  faced  by  our 
senior  citizen  clubs  in  this  coimtry  fur- 
approved  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
created  an  Administration  for  Aging. 
These  were  significant  steps  forward  in 
developing  effective  programs  to  deal 
with  the  special  needs  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  our  community.  However,  Mr. 
President,  my  bill  would  take  an  even 
further  step.  It  would  make  the  Federal 
Government  an  example  to  employers 
across  the  country  in  the  area  of  pre- 
retirement services.  This  legislation  that 
I  am  introducing  directs  each  Depart- 
ment and  Agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
erment  to  develop  and  institute  prere- 
tirement programs  in  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  with  assist- 
ance from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  These  programs,  as 
I  envision  them,  would  provide  interested 
employees  with  educational  and  infor- 
mational materials,  counseling  services, 
and  such  other  assistance  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  aid  them  in  making 
preparations  for,  and  adjusting  to,  a  re- 
tirement status.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  860),  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  certain 
services  for  Government  employees  In 
order  to  assist  them  in  preparing  for  re- 
tirement. Introduced  by  Mr.  Brewster. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OP  OPERATION  OP 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH — 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    83 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submit- 
ted an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  the  bUl  (S.  355)  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  end  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    84 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  355,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill  (S.  530)  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  Maj.  John  Wesley  Powell  for 
his  pioneering  work  in  the  fields  of  ex- 
ploration and  reclamation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tybings]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  453)  to  author- 
ize a  program  of  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  projects  for  elec- 
trically ix>wered  vehicles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLUTION,  AND 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  following  bills,  joint 
resolution,  and  resolution: 

Authority  of  January  11, 1967: 

S.J.  Res.  1.  Joint  fesolutlon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering 
of  prayer  in  public  buildings :  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
ALLorr,  Mr.  Baker,  BIt.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boggs, 
Mr.  Btbd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Bybd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton, 
Mr.  CtTRTis,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Eastxand,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Geipfin,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  HiCKENLooPER,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Hbuska,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Lattsche,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mr.  Mdrphy,  Mr.  Pastoee,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr; 
Protjtt,  Mr.  Smatsers,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  StEnnis,  Mr.  Talmadge, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Whxiams  of  Delaware,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 

S.  Res.  8.  Resolution  to  create  a  standing 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs — For  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration :  Mr.  Aixorr,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mi.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
JoROAN  of  Idaho,  Mk'.  Kuchel,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  McInttre,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Perct,  Mr.  PROtnr,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  RiBicoF»,  Mr.  Scott,  Mrs.  Smith, 


Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Thxtsmond,  Mr.  Ttdings 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
Authority  of  January  23,  1967: 

S.  602.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965:  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Habt, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Spong,  and  Mr.  Ttdimos. 
Authority  of  January  24.   1967: 

S.  612.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Chitrch,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
DiSKSEN,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  ESvin,  Mr.  Pan. 
NiN,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr. 
KucHEL,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Monronet,  Mr. 
Proutt,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Symington,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 
Authority  of  January  25, 1967 : 

S.  671.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  Council :  Mr.  Bocos  and 

Mr.    MONDALE. 

S.  674.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  admissibility 
in  evidence  of  confessions:  Mr.  Hollings. 

S.  676.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73,  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  obstruc- 
tion of  criminal  investigations  of  the  United 
States:    Mr.   Scott. 

Authority  of  January  26,   1967: 

S.  682.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  erosion  and  sediment  dam- 
age on  rivers  and  streams,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Mr.  Hart. 

S.  688.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Motor 
Vehicle  Insurance  Guaranty  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Mom- 
toya,  and  Mr.  Proxmire. 

Authority  of  January  31,  1967: 

S.  780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  Improve  and  expand  the  authority  to  con- 
duct or  assist  research  relating  to  air  pol- 
lutants, to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
regional  air  quality  commissions,  to  author- 
ize establishment  of  standards  applicable  to 
emissions  from  establishments  engaged  in 
certain  types  of  industry,  to  assist  In  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  State  program) 
for  annual  Inspections  of  automobile  emis- 
sion control  devices,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mi. 
Clark,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Habtkz, 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mans- 
fxeld,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Mil- 
SON,  Mr.  RiBicoFr,  Mr.  Ttdings,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio. 
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NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
■nON  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELA110NS 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nomination : 

William  S.  Gaud,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  U.S.  alternate  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  for  a  tenn 
of  5  years  and  imtil  his  successor  has 
been  appointed. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  8 
days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES,      EDITORIALS,      ARTI- 
CLES,    ETC.,     PRINTED    IN    THE 
RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
Text  of  certificate  of  appreciation  awarded 
by  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  to 
the  textile  Industry. 


CEYLON    CELEBRATES    INDEPEND- 
ENCE DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  ttiis  means  to  extend  to  Cey- 
lon congratulations  and  best  wishes  on 
February  4,  its  Independence  Day.  This 
nation,  small  in  size  but  rich  in  history 
and  the  inheritor  of  a  great  culture  and 
civilization,  has  made  remarkable  prog- 
less  over  the  past  two  decades. 

Under  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
Prime  Minister  Dudley  Senanayake,  po- 
litical balance  and  stability  is  the  norm 
In  that  nation.  It  is  a  democracy  in  prac- 
tice and  in  fact  and  throughout  the 
island  peace  prevails  among  her  diverse 
people. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  and  worthwhile 
to  note  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Prime 
Minister  Senanayake  when  he  returned 
to  ofQce  was  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of 
the  dispute  with  American-owned  oil 
companies  whose  assets  had  been  seized 
under  a  previous  government.  This 
country  has  also  entered  into  an  invest- 
ment guarantee  agreement;  and,  along 
with  other  coimtries,  aid  and  assistance 
Is  now  being  rendered  to  this  friendly 
nation. 

Ceylon,  despite  its  remarkable  prog- 
ress, has  many  difficulties  to  overcome. 
Even  though  there  was  a  great  increase 
in  domestic  production,  her  foreign  ex- 
change declined,  due  in  large  part,  I  un- 
derstand, to  a  fall  in  prices  of  her  basic 
crop,  which  is  tea. 

Ceylon  is  also  faced  with  a  major  rice 
problem  because  she  has  been  unable  to 
import  the  usual  amoimts  from  abroad, 
with  the  result  that  rice  ration  has  been 
reduced  to  a  degree.  However,  under 
the  courage  and  statesmanship  of  Prime 
Minister  Senanayake,  I  am  confident 
that  these  difficulties  will  be  met  if  un- 
derstanding is  brought  to  bear. 

As  Ceylon  embarks  on  her  20th 
year  of  independence,  I  wish  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  extend  greetings  and 
best  wishes  to  Prime  Minister  Dudley 
Senanayake  and  to  the  people  of  Ceylon, 
and  to  wish  them  the  best  of  everything 
in  the  years  ahead.  Ceylon  is  trying  to 
do  as  much  as  she  possibly  can  be  on  the 
basis  of  resources  available,  and  while 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done,  her  progress 
has  been  remarkable  in  recent  years  and 
her  friendship  toward  the  United  States 
has  been  most  heartwarming.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  friendship  will  ever  grow 
closer  and  that  the  relations  between  our 
two  countries  will  continue  to  be  based 
on  understanding,  tolerance,  and 
equality. 


VIETNAM  SERVICEMEN  AND  VET- 
ERANS' ACT  OF  1967,  AS  PROPOSED 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
regard  to  the  Vietnam  Servicemen  and 
Veterans  Act  of  1967,  as  proposed  by  the 
President,  we  must  not  forget  one  cen- 
tral theme:  Our  Nation  has  never,  and 
must  never,  neglect  its  sacred  obligations 
to  honor  those  who  have  served  in  war, 
who  have  died  in  war;  to  care  for  their 
dependents;  to  care  for  those  who  re- 
ceived lasting  injury;  to  care  for  those 
who  are  ill  and  destitute. 


After  the  Second  World  War,  our  Na- 
tion undertook  an  added  obligation  to 
those   who   served   and   returned  from 

SGlTViCC. 

In  estabUshing  the  World  War  H  GI 
bill,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
and  other  programs  for  veterans,  Amer- 
ica gave  its  ex-servicemen  an  opportunity 
to  reenter  the  swift  movement  of  a  na- 
tion then  at  peace. 

Those  programs,  as  well  as  the  Korean 
GI  bill,  have  proved,  without  a  doubt,  to 
be  wise  investments.  They  have  given 
millions  of  veterans  who  contributed  to 
victory  in  war  an  opfwrtunlty  to  con- 
tribute to  the  strength  of  their  country 
in  peace. 

Veterans  made  much  of  their  oppor- 
tunity. More  than  11  million  received 
training  under  the  GI  bills.  From  that 
tremendous  pool  of  trained  manpower, 
our  Nation  has  gained  thousands  of  en- 
gineers, technicians,  teachers,  doctors, 
nurses,  lawyers — and  in  every  kind  of 
career  and  occupation  at  which  man 
earns  his  living  and  contributes  to  the 
well-being  of  his  country. 

The  GI  loan  programs  have  made  it 
possible  for  more  than  6  million  veterans 
to  acquire  homes  for  their  families,  to 
establish  roots  in  their  communities,  to 
live  full  lives  as  free  citizens  in  our  land 
of  freedom. 

American  veterans  have  earned  their 
opportunity,  and  have  made  excellent 
use  of  it.  In  every  field  of  human  ac- 
tivity, they  are  participating  and  are 
helping  to  advance  our  way  of  life. 

Last  March  a  new  cold  war  GI  bill  was 
enacted,  providing  readjustment  benefits 
and  programs  for  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era. 

Already,  under  that  legislation,  more 
than  500,000  veterans  have  applied  for 
education  and  training  benefits,  and  are 
in  the  midst  of  preparing  for  future 
careers. 

Under  the  Vietnam  Servicemen  and 
Veterans  Act  of  1967,  the  President  has 
proposed  additional  steps  to  improve  the 
system  of  benefits  and  programs.  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  my  un- 
qualified support .  The  four  ma j  or  ob j  ec- 
tives  of  the  proposed  legislation  are 
splendid  guideposts  of  opportunity  and 
investment. 

The  President  proposes  to  remove  the 
inequities  In  the  treatment  of  veterans 
of  the  present  conflict  in  Vietnam;  to 
enlarge  the  opportunities  for  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veterans;  to  ex- 
pand educational  allowances  under  the 
new  GI  bill ;  and  to  increase  the  amoimt 
of  the  servicemen's  group  life  insurance. 

Additionally,  the  President  seeks  to 
provide  special  benefits  for  civilian  em- 
ployees serving  in  Vietnam  who  are  ex- 
posed to  the  hazards  of  a  war  in  which 
there  is  no  front  line.  To  strengthen  the 
structure  of  veterans  benefits,  the  Pres- 
ident also  has  asked  that  a  comprehen- 
sive study  be  conducted  of  the  compen- 
sation and  pension  system  of  benefits, 
with  recommendations  going  to  him  by 
January  1968. 

In  past  years,  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted and  the  President  has  signed  many 
measures  of  great  worth  for  veterans  and 
their  dependents.    Many  laws  in  recent 


times  have  also  been  enacted  for  the 
men  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  are — at 
this  very  moment — bearing  the  burden  of 
America's  battle  in  Vietnam. 

All  of  these — and  the  President's  pro- 
posals— are  in  recognition  of  the  service 
of  our  veterans  and  servicemen.  We  can 
do  no  less  than  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals. 

Veterans'  benefits  have  strengthened 
America.  America's  veterans  are  devot- 
ing their  energies  and  abilities  toward 
the  building  of  a  better  and  stronger 
America,  with  the  same  drive  and  deter- 
mination that  they  displayed  in  battle. 

We  should  help  them  gain  their  places 
in  the  Nation.    Now. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  EFFORTS 
TO  ACHIEVE  PEACE  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  with  great  interest  that  I  read  a 
carryover  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  Sunday,  February  5.  1967. 
This  editorial  appeared  in  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  under  the  title  "Liberal 
Vendetta  May  Defeat  Itself." 

As  one  who  has  raised  questions  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  who  has  also 
endeavored  to  offer  constructive  sugges- 
tions seeking  a  possible  solution,  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  content  of 
the  editorial.  It  is  a  summation  of  a 
difficult  situation  which  confronts  the 
President  in  relation  to  Vietnam.  I 
would  urge  those  who  seek  to  fault  him 
for  moving  too  fast  or  not  fast  enough 
or  not  "going  in  all  the  way  or  getting 
out,"  as  well  as  those  who  make  very 
free  use  of  the  term  "no  win"  strategy  to 
understand  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  person  of  Lyndon 
Joluison,  is  endeavoring  to  find  ways  and 
means  under  almost  any  circumstances 
to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  the  nego- 
tiating table  and  an  honorable  con- 
clusion. 

To  say  that  Vietnam  weighs  heavily 
on  the  mind  of  the  President,  as  it  does 
on  all  Americans,  is  to  state  a  truism. 
In  his  press  conference  last  Thursday,  he 
said: 

I  go  to  bed  every  night  feeling  that  I  failed 
that  day  because  I  couldn't  end  the  conflict 
in  Viet  Nam. 

To  go  back  to  the  matter  of  how  we 
got  involved  in  Vietnam  is  to  beg  the 
question  which  confront  us  today  and 
in  the  future.  That  question  is  moot, 
and  the  important  consideration  is,  how 
do  we  get  out,  and  how  do  we  do  it  under 
honorable  circumstances? 

Until  some  light  appears,  we  cannot 
and  will  not  withdraw.  As  the  President 
stated  in  response  to  a  question  from  a 
member  of  the  press  as  to  what  kind  of  a 
sign  would  indicate  to  him  that  the  other 
side  would  be  willing  to  travel  the  road 
to  the  negotiating  table  if  the  bombings 
were  stopped,  the  President's  answer 
was  both  poignant  and  self-revealing  as 
to  his  irmermost  feelings.  He  said,  "just 
almost  any  step." 

As  for  me,  I  Intend  to  support  the 
President  in  his  constant  and  many  at- 
tempts, through  third  parties,  through 
direct  contacts,  or  any  means  he  can  use. 
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to  bring  this  brutal  war  In  which  we  are 
engaged  to  a  close  to  the  end  that  an 
honorable  settlement  can  be  achieved, 
and  on  that  basis  a  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  all  of  southeast  Asia  can  be 
brought  about  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  his  un- 
ceasing efforts  in  this  direction,  and 
while  I  have  no  direct  knowledge.  I  draw 
encouragement  from  the  speculative  ref- 
erences to  peace  talks  which  are  now  and 
have  been  appearing  in  the  press  for 
some  time.  If  there  Is  anything  to  them, 
I  would  hope  that  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  we  would  exercise  a  certain 
amount  of  discretion  so  that  what  possi- 
bilities there  are,  if  any,  would  not  be 
jeopardized  or  endangered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  an  editorial  published  in  the  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Courier-Journal  previously 
referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Akothxb  Opinion  :  A  Warning  to  Liberals 

The  following  editorial  appeared  last  week 
in  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  un- 
der the  title  "Liberal  Vendetta  May  Defeat 

Itseir- 

"American  liberals  have  performed  a  sig- 
nificant service  In  the  past  year.  It  has  been 
the  asldng  of  serious  and  persistent  questions 
about  our  Vietnam  policy.  Only  by  Inten- 
sive debate  of  such  Issues  can  our  systems  of 
democracy  have  a  chance  to  work. 

"There  are  Indications,  however,  that  many 
members  of  the  liberal-Intellectual  group 
are  pushing  their  crltlctsms  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  beyond  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn. Arguments  about  policies  have  too 
often  turned  Into  bitter,  personal,  vindictive 
assaults  on  the  President's  motives.  Such 
liberal  critics  seem  to  have  fallen  for  the 
devil  theory  of  politics — usually  confined  to 
right-wing  extremists — the  belief  that  any- 
thing bad  that  happens  Is  due  to  the  delib- 
erate machinations  of  one  man. 

"Such  carping  attacks  by  some  of  the  most 
articulate  members  of  American  society  can 
only  defeat  their  own  purpose  and  reduce 
the  chances  of  peace  In  Vietnam. 

"OT7B  OWN  interests  AT  STAKE 

"The  question  la  not  whether  we  should 
feel  sympathy  for  a  man  who  sits  In  Increas- 
ing Isolation  In  the  White  House.  It  Is 
whether  we  should  worry  about  ourselves 
and  the  state  of  the  Union  In  such  a  situa- 
tion. 

"It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  great  majority 
of  liberals  hope  to  see  the  war  In  Vietnam 
ended  by  negotiation,  disbelieving  In  the 
poeslblllty  of  victory  for  either  side.  Yet  If 
the  chance  for  negotiation  ever  occurs,  the 
President  will  need  all  the  prestige  be  can 
command  to  make  a  peace  based  on  compro- 
mise. It  is  only  necessary  to  remember  back 
to  the  time  when  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  a 
military  hero  unspotted  by  political  experi- 
ence, was  able  to  accept  armistice  terms  in 
Korea  which  Harry  S.  Truman  could  not  have 
sold  to  the  American  people. 

"Some  may  feel  that  It  wlU  take  a  new 
President  to  break  through  the  deadly  Viet- 
nam stalemate.  But  Lyndon  Johnson  will 
be  in  the  White  Hovise  for  nearly  two  more 
years,  barring  an  accident  of  fate.  Those 
who  are  more  concerned  with  stopping  the 
war  than  with  discrediting  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive surely  cannot  want  to  wait  that  long 
to  end  the  killing  in  Asia. 

"Republican  strategists  are  ready  to  pick 
up  the  phrase  'credibility  gap*  as  the  rally- 
ing cry  of  the  1968  campaign.    It  may  prove 


even  more  effective  than  'Korea,  Commu- 
nism and  corruption'  to  1952.  The  curious 
thing  is  that  the  'credibility  gap'  is  now 
being  stressed  by  liberals  Inflamed  over  Viet- 
nam, though  their  hope  of  peace  rests  largely 
on  a  President  with  eufflclent  prestige  to 
carry  through  a  compromise  settlement. 

"The  defection  of  many  liberals  on  foreign 
policy,  plus  their  apathy  on  domestic  Issues, 
leaves  Mr.  Johnson  exposed  to  other  Influ- 
ences. Conservatives  in  Congress,  who  have 
no  use  for  the  Great  Society  reforms,  are 
moving  to  strangle  them  by  a  tightening  of 
the  purse  strings. 

"On  Vietnam,  the  President  Is  subjected 
to  tireless  pressure  frotn  the  hawks.  Con- 
tinued frustration  and  loneliness  might  yet 
make  him  heed  their  counsel. 

"It  is  no  secret  that  his  official  military 
advisers,  the  Joint  Chlafs  of  Staff,  have  long 
urged  a  steep  escalation  of  the  war.  Retired 
Air  Force  General  Curtis  LeMay  sees  'no 
chance  of  drawing  these  people  to  the  con- 
ference table"  and  calls  for  heavier  bombing 
to  'win  the  war  quickly."  Barry  Goldwater 
wants  to  remove  all  restrictions  on  our  mili- 
tary leaders  in  Vietnam  and  leave  them  to 
their  own  devices.  [Borne  Senators]  de- 
nounce possible  negotiations  with  the  Vlet- 
cong,  believed  by  liberals  to  be  a  necessary 
road  to  peace.  A  settlement  Involving  the 
Vletcong,  [they]  proclaim,  would  mean  that 
'no  line  of  defense  would  any  longer  ex- 
ist. •  •  •• 

"caught     BETWEtN     TWO     FIRES 

"Thus  Lyndon  Johnson  occupies  a  narrow- 
ing base  of  operations  between  two  hot  fires. 
Extremists  of  the  right  accuse  him  of  a  'no- 
win  policy'  in  Vietnam  because  he  will  not 
unleash  the  full  fury  of  American  power 
and  ignore  the  danger  Of  war  with  the  whole 
Communist  world.  Critics  on  the  left,  mean- 
while, accuse  him  of  sacretly  wanting  to  do 
exactly  what  the  right  wingers  revile  him 
for  not  doing. 

"Discussion  of  President  Johnson's  meth- 
ods in  Vietnam  must  continue,  with  the  best 
minds  in  the  nation  engaged  in  the  debate. 
Derogation  of  fals  motives,  however,  is  quite 
another  thing.  It  can  only  undermine  his 
ability  to  end  the  war  by  negotiation,  while 
at  the  same  time  endangering  the  social 
gains  America  has  made  during  his  Admin- 
istration." 


A  BLUEPRINT  BASED  DEEP   ON 
FEELING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  sel- 
dom has  a  reporter's  prose  caught  more 
truthfully  and  more  feelingly  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  our  President  than 
Hugh  Sidey's  article  in  the  February  3 
Issue  of  Life  magazine. 

Much  of  what  the  President  is  trying 
to  do  to  ease  what  Sidey  called  life's 
cruelties  emerges  from  the  President's 
beginnings  in  a  country  and  on  a  land 
where  life  was  difScult  at  best,  and  where 
men  and  women  grew  old  and  sick  before 
their  time. 

I  have  always  believed  that  compas- 
sion was  a  necessity  in  a  great  leader, 
and  President  Johnson  possesses  this 
human  asset  in  great  abundance.  The 
Nation  is  fortunate  to  have  as  its  Pres- 
ident a  man  who  really  cares  about 
what  happens  to  people  who  are  dis- 
advantaged, either  by  age  or  illness  or 
circumstance. 

History  will  record  that  President 
Johnson's  achievements  in  the  field  of 
human  needs  and  wants  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  ever  recorded  by  any  Amer- 
ican President. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  by  Hugh  Sidey  be 


incorporated  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoriai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Presidenct  :  A  Blttefrint  Based  Deep  on 
Feeling 
(By  Hugh  Sidey) 

Lyndon  Johnson  is  at  his  best  when  he  la 
talking  about  ways  to  help  people  out  of 
misery.  He  has  a  feeling  for  the  subject,  car- 
ried over  from  the  hill  country,  and  it  shows 
in  what  he  says. 

His  message  on  older  Americans  sent  to  the 
Congress  last  week  was  moving,  and  in  a  year 
when  he  will  have  to  curtail  many  dreams, 
both  sweeping  and  imaginative,  there  was  a 
convincing  simplicity  in  the  language  of  his 
statement.  "One  of  the  tests  of  a  great  civil- 
izatlon  Is  the  compassion  and  respect  shown 
to  Its  elders,"  Johnson  wrote.  "Too  many  ol 
our  senior  citizens  have  been  left  behind  by 
the  progress  they  worked  most  of  their  lives 
to  create.  Too  often  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  our  senior  citizens  is  lost  or  ignored." 
His  basic  projKksitlon  was  to  increase  social 
security  p>ayments  so  that  the  living  stand- 
ards of  those  dependent  on  them  could  rise 
for  a  "meaningful  retirement."  Beyond  that 
were  ideas  for  giving  coverage  to  more  Amer- 
icans like  those  farm  workers  now  excluded; 
a  simplifying  of  the  tax  laws  with  more  tax 
breaks  for  the  elderly;  expanded  programs  for 
nursing  homes  and  comunity  care;  a  ban 
against  unjust  job  discrimination  because  of 
age;  fewer  restrictions  on  the  amount  of 
money  a  person  on  social  security  can  earn; 
more  opportunities  for  meaningful  use  of  the 
talents  of  older  citizens  in  their  communities. 
It  all  made  fine  sense.  Though  the  thought 
of  higher  social  secvirity  rates  bothered  some, 
nobody  could — or  did — argue  with  John 
Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  when  he  declared  that  the  program 
was  the  most  sweeping  blueprint  for  elderly 
citizens  ever  suggested  by  a  President. 

Almost  every  word  in  the  message  led  back 
to  Lyndon  Johnson's  own  life.  A  small-town 
boy  knows  about  old  folks.  In  the  urban 
areas  people  are  often  statified.  But  in  a 
town  like  Johnson  City,  population  611  at  the 
last  coimt,  every  citizen  lives  in  full  view  at 
everyone  else.  The  banker  resides  within 
sight  of  the  courthouse  custodian;  the 
healthy  live  amid  the  infirm;  the  old  are  all 
about.  Old  people  mean  much  in  the  small 
towns  which  send  most  of  their  young  to 
megalopolis.  The  elderly  provide  continuity 
and  legends,  but  they  are  also  Ignored.  They 
sometimes  control  the  commerce,  but  they 
also  sit  Idly  on  the  park  benches.  And  when 
they  become  burdens,  as  many  do,  their  final 
humiliation  is  seen  by  all,  their  contributions 
largely  forgotten,  their  weight  resented  by 
many. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  seen  it  all,  and  the 
image  of  age  in  the  hill  country  has  stayed 
with  him.  The  first  political  monument  he 
erected  to  himself,  and  the  one  which  even 
today  seems  to  please  him  most.  Is  the  Peder- 
nales  Electric  Cooperative.  He  still  talis 
about  what  power  did  for  those  people  who 
"aged  before  their  time,"  because  long  after 
most  of  the  country  had  electricity  they  had 
to  pump  their  water  by  hand,  endure  outdoor 
plumbing,  cook  with  wood  stoves  and  Ugbt 
their  way  with  kero-^ene  lamps.  He  can  recall 
line  by  line  the  dialogue  between  himself  and 
his  father  when  the  elder  Johnson,  suffering 
from  heart  disease,  got  out  of  his  bed  In  an 
Austin  hospital  and  demanded  to  be  taken 
back  among  his  people  to  die.  There  were  no 
modern  medical  facilities,  no  nursing  homes 
to  ease  his  final  days  in  Johnson  City. 

Even  as  President,  Johnson  has  gone  back 
to  the  hill  country  and  sought  out  men  and 
women  who  helped  him  along  his  way.  More 
than  once  he  has  found  them  crippled  and 
despairing  in  tiny  rooms  of  homes  overbur- 
dened with  children.  He  has  turned  svsy 
in  sadness  from  the  miserable,  make  shift 
nursing  homes  where  once-proud  men  sat  In 
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lonely  stupor,  relics  of  themselves  in  body 
and  m  spirit. 

The  President  rarely  ignores  a  funeral  of 
an  old  friend  from  that  town.  The  services 
are  not  only  a  final  salute  but  often  a  feeble 
way  of  saying  that  everybody  wishes  he 
could  have  done  more  before  the  end.  John- 
son now  proposes  to  do  something  before  the 
funeral.  He  is  about  the  only  one  who  can 
do  it  on  a  grand  scale,  and  he  finds  this  one 
of  the  gratifying  things  about  being  Presi- 
dent. 

"We  should  look  upon  the  growing  num- 
ber of  older  citizens  not  as  a  problem  or  a 
burden  for  our  democracy,"  Johnson  said  In 
bis  special  message,  "but  as  an  opportunity 
to  enrich  their  lives  and,  through  them,  the 
lives  of  all  of  us." 

Lyndon  Johnson  is  so  complex  and  elu- 
sive in  so  many  things  that  often  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  clear  view  of  him.  The  message 
on  older  Americans  glvee  a  rare  chance. 
What  always  rings  true  in  him,  what  has 
been  constant  from  his  political  beginnings 
to  now,  is  his  desire  to  ease  some  of  life's 
cruelties. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND 
LAWLESSNESS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  dialog  across 
the  country  concerning  the  problems  of 
law  enforcement  and  lawlessness.  Many 
who  have  spoken  out  have  expressed 
alarm  not  only  over  the  crime  rate,  but 
also  over  the  nature  of  the  crimes  and 
the  general  climate  which  seems  to  exist 
in  regard  to  our  system  of  laws. 

One  of  the  best  discussions  I  have  seen 
of  the  distressing  increase  in  disrespect 
for  the  law  is  contained  in  a  document 
published  by  the  Scottish  Rite  Educa- 
tion Welfare  Association  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free- 
masonry, Orient  of  Nebraska.  The 
Article  was  written  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska].  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  Senate,  for  it  puts  in 
proper  perspective  a  major  problem  fac- 
ing the  country. 

The  article  offers  a  positive  answer  to 
those  in  our  society  who  are  flouting  the 
law  and  then  justifying  their  actions  by 
shouting  that  the  law,  like  God,  is  not 
responsive  to  the  modem  needs  and  is 
in  effect  dead.  In  response  to  these 
nihilists.  Senator  Hruska  points  up  that 
if  we  are  to  preserve  the  fabric  of  our 
society,  "we  must  take  the  law  into  our 
hearts  rather  than  our  hands."  He 
adds  that  "we  must  resist  all  attempts 
to  substitute  rancor  for  reason,  chaos 
for  calm  consideration,  expediency  for 
experience,  and  passion  for  due  process." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Bulletin  No.  14,  published  by  the  Scottish 
Rite,  Education  Welfare  Association.  An- 
cient and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free- 
masonry, Orient  of  Nebraska,  1966J 
Time  for  Decision — Is  the  Law  Dead? 

(By  Roman  L.  Hbuska,  83*  ») 
In  recent  months  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing dialogue  in  the  churches,  on  tele- 
vision and  in  the  press  and  national  news 
magazines  involving  the  question,  "Is  God 
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Dead?"  Recently,  two  large  circulation  week- 
lies have  featured  this  subject  on  their 
covers. 

This  challenge  to  the  beliefs  of  organized 
religion,  being  made  by  a  small  but  vocal 
group  of  radical  Theologians,  has  stirred  re- 
buttals from  all  segments  of  the  religious 
community.  The  various  sects  have  over- 
come their  differences  and  spoken  with  one 
voice  meeting  the  issue  head  on. 

The  "God  is  dead"  philosophy  is  not  new. 
Nietzsche  was  saying  the  same  thing  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  current  death-of-God  group 
proceeds  from  his  starting  point  that  man, 
by  his  actions,  has  killed  God.  They  believe 
that  God  is  absolutely  dead  and  prooose  that 
we  carry  on  with  a  theology  that  simply  ex- 
cludes Him. 

As  I  understand  It,  those  that  urge  this 
position  explain  it  by  saying  that  organized 
religion  is  merely  a  formalized  but  empty 
shell  which  is  not  based  on  the  truth  of  prac- 
tical experience.  They  then  proceed  to  the 
position  that  it  cannot  serve  our  society  for 
It  has  been  rendered  obsolete  by  the  new 
wisdom  and  insight  of  modern  man.  This 
viewpoint  is  the  anti-thesis  of  a  belief  in  a 
"living  God." 

It  would  seem  that  we  can  analogize  from 
this  question  and  illuminate  a  problem  con- 
fronting the  law  and  our  legal  system. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  popular  in  our 
society  for  those  seeking  immediate  change 
to  complain  loudly  about  the  delays  and  In- 
adequacies of  the  law.  Dally  we  hear  about 
our  "horse  and  buggy  Constitution"  and  our 
"outmoded  and  uru-esponsive  legal  prece- 
dents." Across  the  country  the  cry  is  raised 
"Action  now — not  the  delays  of  the  law."  To 
those  holding  this  view,  our  legal  founda- 
tions— the  written  Constitution,  statv.tory 
enactments  and  the  common  law — are  as  in- 
adequate and  ill-suited  for  our  time  as  would 
be  the  Code  of  Hammurabi. 

In  the  minds  of  these  often  well-meaning 
people,  it  can  surely  be  said  that  "the  law  is 
dead."  And  this  attitude  is  not  restricted  to 
those  who  seek  to  remedy  the  many  admit- 
tedly unconstitutional  deprivations  suffered 
by  the  various  minorities  in  our  country. 

The  front  page  of  almost  any  newspaper 
paints  a  startling  picture  of  disrespect  and 
disregard  for  the  law.  The  draft-card  burn- 
er, the  tax  evader,  the  rioter  and  looter,  the 
price  fixing  executive,  the  marauding  Ku 
Klux  Klanner  and  the  overzealous  civil  right - 
er  all  appear  with  disturbing  regularity. 

This  alarming  growth  In  disrespect  for  law 
and  order  in  America  is  a  new  phenomenon. 
WhUe  In  other  periods  in  our  history  we  have 
had  isolated  riots  and  civil  disorders  as  well 
as  occasional  flagrant  disregard  for  the  law, 
there  seems  to  be  a  new  philosophy  under- 
lying the  current  difficulties.  One  can  sense 
a  new  feeling  that  there  is  a  basic  right  to 
riot,  a  right  to  flout  the  law  or  pick  and 
choose  those  laws  which  suit  the  Individ- 
ual's current  purpose. 

Such  behavior  Is  completely  indefensible 
whether  it  Is  the  union  leader  Ignoring  a 
court  order  or  rioting  by  Negro  youngsters 
in  Washington,  white  college  students  In 
Port  Lauderdale  or  Daytona  Beach  or 
a  mixed  group  on  the  campus  at  Berkeley.  It 
Is  unacceptable  if  it  is  the  clergjrman  Illegally 
slttlng-in  on  another's  property  or  the  father 
buying  forged  documents  to  shield  his  son 
from  the  draft.  These  are  the  seeds  of  a 
new  anarchy. 

In  many  of  these  Instances,  the  people 
Involved  attempt  to  justify  their  lawless  ac- 
tions by  advancing  cliches  or  slogans  which 
on  the  surface  appear  to  be  logical  and  in 
some  cases  even  sacred,  but  which  In  truth 
are  neither.  To  use  a  current  Madison  Ave- 
nue idiom,  they  are  advocates  of  "nonlaw." 

A  second  look  at  the  philosophical  banners 
under  which  they  parade  points  this  up. 
"Obey  only  the  good  laws.  Ignore  or  breach 
the  bad  ones."  "Action  now,  no  legal  de- 
lays."    "Human  rights,  not  property  rights." 


"The  end  justifles  the  means."  The  list  is 
limited  only  by  the  imagination  of  the 
sloganeer. 

Analysis  of  these  catchy  bromides  reveals 
that  they  and  not  the  law  are  without  sub- 
stance once  the  veneer  is  scraped  away. 

Who  is  to  be  the  umpire  if  we  obey  only 
the  laws  we  Uke?  Isn't  this  philosophy  really 
nothing  more  than  license  to  violate  the 
law?  If  we  allow  men  to  accept  only  those 
laws  which  please  them  personally  or  which 
they  find  presently  convenient  to  accept, 
aren't  we  really  trading  ordered  liberty  for 
chaos?  Mister  Justice  Whittaker  spelled  out 
the  threat  contained  in  the  "each  man  is  a 
Judge"  philosophy:  "Though  we  have,  as  we 
Justifiably  and  proudly  boast,  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men,  we  must  recognize 
that  even  this  virtue  can  be  loet,  and  that  no 
man  is  protected  by  the  law  unless  all  are 
equally  bound  by  and  required  to  obey  It." 

The  others  are  equally  insidious.  Are  hu- 
man rights  and  property  rights  In  any  way 
Inconsistent  or  mutually  restrictive?  Can 
anyone  honestly  urge  that  the  right  to  have 
and  be  protected  In  property  is  not  a  valu- 
able "human  right"  mutually  consistent  with 
other  hvmian  rights?  It  has  been  said  that 
property  rights  are  the  soli  in  which  human 
right  -  grow  and  mature.  Does  history  make 
any  other  argument? 

The  "action  now"  and  "the  end  Justtfies 
the  means"  advocates  have  through  the  cen- 
turies tried  to  bludgeon  the  law  to  death. 
They  are  nothing  more  than  advocates  of 
anarchy.  These  philosophies  exclude  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  government 
of  laws.  "Equal  protection"  and  "delibera- 
tive processes"  would  be  rendered  meaning- 
less. If  we  were  to  look  to  this  approach  to 
solve  the  problems  which  arise. 

Each  of  these  examples  points  up  the  na- 
ture of  the  attacks  which  are  being  made  on 
the  law.  They  also  point  up  the  need  for 
all  men  to  urge  the  return  of  some  of  the  old 
values  which  form  the  underpinnings  for 
our  society.  We  need  not  be  on  the  defen- 
sive in  defending  these  old  values.  Only 
those  that  are  shortsighted  or  misguided  can 
urge  that  what  is  old  Is  of  no  value  because 
it  is  old  and  what  Is  new  is  best  simply  be- 
cause it  is  new.  What  they  overlook  is  that 
our  system  of  law  U  a  vital  and  living  force 
In  our  society  which  renews  itself  each  day. 

The  law  is  not  dead!  At  the  same  time 
we  must  be  acutely  aware  .that  no  attack  can 
go  unanswered  If  we  are  going  to  rekindle 
the  respect  for  the  Uvlng  law  which  was  so 
carefully  nurtured  by  our  forefathers  and 
passed  on  to  our  stewardship.  To  surrender 
these  values  before  the  assavUts  of  the  disci- 
ples of  expediency  and  misguided  good  inten- 
tion  is  to  accept  their  brand  of  anarchy. 

Lewis  Powell,  when  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  spelled  out  the  cost  of 
this  course  when  he  said:  "Many  centuries  of 
human  misery  show  that  once  a  society  de- 
parts from  the  rule  of  law,  and  every  man 
becomes  the  Judge  of  which  laws  he  will  obey, 
only  the  strongest  remain  free." 

We  have  no  alternative  to  a  strengthened 
public  acceptance  and  esteem  for  the  law. 
Rational  men  cannot  accept  social  chaoe  as 
a  substitute  for  ordered  liberty.  Only  the 
very  shortsighted  can  see  It  as  a  panacea  for 
provocations,  either  real  or  imagined,  which 
arise  in  our  society. 

While  we  are  all  aware  that  the  l^al 
process  is  often  slow,  and  on  occasion  dis- 
turbingly so,  there  Is  no  other  orderly  way 
peaceably  and  fairly  to  decide  the  Issues 
that  arise  among  us.  This  Is  not  a  hollow 
platitude!  It  is  fundamental  If  otir  system 
is  to  survive.  Uberty  without  law  is  little 
more  than  license. 

Unless  we  wish  to  preside  at  the  wake  of 
not  only  legal  processes  as  we  know  them  but 
also  our  system  of  government,  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  clear  away  those  obstacles 
which  prevent  every  American  rich  or  poor 
regardless  of  color  or  religion,  from  recog- 
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nlzlng  the  need  for  supremacy  of  the  law. 
This  supremacy  can  be  msUntalned  only  so 
long  B«  It  18  underglrded  by  pubUc  ixnder- " 
standing  and  confidence  In  the  adequacy  of 
the  system  and  only  so  long  as  It  enjoys 
widespread  public  support. 

B^very  responsible  citizen  must  strive  to 
impress  on  his  fellow  American  that  liberty, 
as  we  understand  it  under  our  Constitution, 
Is  a  generous  measure  of  Individual  freedom 
under  the  Joint  and  well-balanced  rule  of 
law  and  mores.  We  must,  by  example  and 
word,  show  that  liberty  Includes  not  only 
the  "you  will"  of  the  law  but  also  the  "I 
will"  of  respectful  acceptance  of  the  law. 

A  century  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "The 
world  has  never  had  a  good  definition  of 
the  word  liberty,  and  the  American  people. 
Just  now,  are  much  in  want  of  one."  These 
words  are  more  pertinent  now  than  they 
were  when  uttered  I  Recent  events  across 
the  nation  have  pointed  up  the  widespread 
misunderstanding  of  the  concept  of  liberty 
and  a  tendency  by  many  well-meaning 
people  to  treat  liberty  and  license  as  syn- 
onymous terms. 

To  covmteract  this,  we  must  have  a  gen- 
uine revival  of  respect  for  law  and  orderly 
processes,  a  reawakening  of  Individual  re- 
sponsibility, a  new  impatience  with  those 
who  violate  and  circumvent  our  laws,  and 
a  determined  insistence  that  laws  be  en- 
forced, courts  respected  and  due  process 
followed.  We  must  take  the  law  into  our 
hearts  rather  than  our  hands.  All  men 
must  seek  redress  in  the  courts  rather  than 
In  extralegal  or  illegal  ways  if  we  are  to 
survive  as  a  civilized  nation.  And  we  must 
resist  all  attempts  to  substitute  rancor  for 
reason,  chaos  for  calm  consideration,  ex- 
pediency for  experience,  and  passion  for  due 
process. 

By  doing  so,  we  will  demonstrate  to  all 
that  law  Is  not  dead  I 

In  thinking  about  the  problems  which  are 
confronting  us,  a  question  posed  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris,  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  continues  to  come  to  mind.  He 
asked,  "Why  not  kill  the  devil?"  This  was 
the  Inquiry  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  puzzled 
man  Friday  who  had  difficulty  in  under- 
standing Crusoe's  explanation  of  Ood  and 
the  blame  he  placed  on  Satan  for  all  that 
was  bad.  Friday's  question  vexed  his  teacher 
for  he  bad  no  ready  answer. 

However,  on  reflecting  on  the  strengths 
which  he  gained  after  seeing  the  mysterious 
footprints  in  the  sand,  Crusoe  arrived  at  his 
answer.  "Very  frequently  the  evil  which  we 
seek  most  to  shun  and  which  Is  the  most 
dreadful  to  us  Is  the  very  means  and  door 
to  ova  deliverance." 

The  current  challenge  to  the  rule  of  law 
which  we  are  experiencing  can  also  be  trans- 
formed Into  a  strength.  If,  rather  than 
merely  vmringlng  our  hands  and  decrying  the 
loss  of  respect  for  the  law,  we  accept  the 
challenge  it  poses,  the  law  can  become  even 
a  greater  tool  in  effort  to  Improve  the  con- 
dition of  man. 

If  we  can  restore  the  belief  that  the  law 
Is  a  living,  dynamic  force  which  maintains 
our  ordered  liberty,  we  will  have  strength- 
ened our  society.  If  we  Insure  that  the 
law  does  In  fact  respect  every  man,  we  will 
have  created  a  climate  In  which  there  can 
be  greater  respect  for  the  law.  Then  no 
man  can  honestly  raise  the  question,  "Is 
the  law  dead?" 


ELECT  OUR  PRESIDENTS  BY  DIRECT 
VOTE  OP  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  acute  Interest  In  electoral  reform 
evidenced  trfter  every  close  election  fades 
rapi^  In  the  period  between  elections. 
Waning  public  Interest  has  helped 
perpetuate  for  too  many  years  the  cum- 
bersome and  unreasonable  system  under 


which  Americans  choose  their  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Many  years  ago,  as  Congressman  at 
Large  from  Ohio,  I  urged  the  abolition 
of  the  electoral  college  system  and  that 
it  be  replaced  by  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President.  Many 
other  Members  of  Congress  have  done 
likewise  over  the  years.  Now,  It  appears 
that  there  is  a  real  possibility  that  this 
vitally  needed  reform  may  soon  be  im- 
plemented— that  its  day  has  come. 

Senators  and  Representatives  are 
elected  directly  by  the  citizens  of  their 
States  or  congressional  districts.  It  is 
ironic,  then,  that  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  Nation,  the  man  who  holds  the 
greatest  responsibility  for  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  all  our  citizens,  is  not  directly 
chosen  by  those  citizens,  but  rather  by 
the  electoral  college,  an  anachronism  In 
this  space  age. 

The  electoral  college  was  originally  es- 
tablished to  assure  the  election  of  high- 
caliber  men  to  the  Presidency,  to  be  fair 
to  the  Southern  States  where  slaves  could 
not  vote,  and  to  prevent  voters  from 
clannlshly  supporting  candidates  from 
their  own  States.  As  the  party  system 
has  developed,  none  of  these  reasons  re- 
main valid.  In  his  book,  "Paths  to  the 
Present"  historian  Arthur  M.  Schleslnger 
put  it: 

What  demoted  the  electoral  college  from 
a  deliberative  body  to  a  puppet  show  was  the 
rise  of  political  parties.  As  people  began 
taking  sides  on  public  questions,  they  were 
unwilling  to  leave  th«  crucial  choice  of  the 
Chief  Executive  to  a  sort  of  lottery.  Instead, 
each  party  publicly  announced  Its  slate  of 
electors  and  the  candidate  they  would  sup- 
port. This  usurpation  of  the  electors'  func- 
tions, though  peaceably  achieved,  amounted 
to  a  coup  d'etat.  It  was  an  amendment  of 
the  written  Constitution  by  the  vmwrltten 
constitution.  The  electors,  while  retaining 
the  legal  status  of  Independence,  became 
henceforth  hardly  more  than  men  in  livery 
taking  orders  from  their  parties. 

The  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention — the  Pounding  Fathers — 
were,  for  the  most  part,  definitely  op- 
posed to  electing  the  President  by  direct 
popiUar  vote,  agreeing  with  George 
Mason  of  Virginia  that — 

It  were  as  unnatural  to  refer  the  choice  of 
a  proper  character  for  Chief  Magistrate  to  the 
people,  as  It  would  ba  to  refer  a  trial  of  col- 
ors to  a  blind  man. 

The  delegates  to  the  Convention — for 
the  most  part  conservative  New  England 
merchants  and  southern  landholders — 
distrusted  the  ability  of  the  average  citi- 
zen of  that  day  to  decide  questions  of 
such  gravity.  Moreover,  the  discussions 
at  the  Convention  revealed  that  the  dele- 
gates did  not  believe  that  It  was  pos- 
sible for  a  voter  in  one  State  to  know 
anything  about  the  ability  or  character 
of  public  men  in  the  other  States  scat- 
tered along  our  1,500-mile  shoreline. 

Today,  when  our  population  is  almost 
100  percent  literate,  when  all  Americans 
have  the  advantage  of  an  elementary  and 
secondary  educaticm  and  millions  more 
the  advantage  of  a  higher  education, 
when  television  and  radio  bring  candi- 
dates into  every  living  room  of  the  Na- 
tion, when  the  distance  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  can  be 
covered  In  less  time  than  it  took  to  travel 
from  Washington  to  Baltimore  at  the 


time  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  it 
is  absurd  to  maintain  a  vestigial  re- 
mainder of  an  era  in  which  the  people 
were  not  fully  trusted  to  choose  their 
President.  If  George  Washington,  James 
Madison,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Han- 
cock and  other  patriots  who  helped  draft 
the  Constitution  of  our  country  were 
alive  today,  they  would  not  know  this 
country.  We  live  in  a  different  world. 
Transportation  and  communication  over 
thousands  of  miles  is  nearly  instantane- 
ous. We  live  In  a  new  space  age  of 
change  and  challenge.  The  electoral 
college  system  no  longer  has  any  place 
In  our  Republic. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
took  the  first  step  toward  modernizing 
our  electoral  system  when  it  handed 
down  the  one-man,  one-vote  rvile  on  tlie 
reapportioning  of  State  legislatures.  It 
Is  now  high  time  for  the  Congress  to  take 
the  next  logical  step  and  make  the  vote 
of  every  citizen  count  equally  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  present  electoral  college  system  i& 
riddled  with  real  and  potential  evils.  It 
permits  the  votes  of  the  citizens  of  small- 
er States  to  weigh  more  heavily  than 
those  of  citizens  of  our  more  populous 
States.  At  the  same  time.  It  permits  out- 
size power  to  be  given  to  third  parties 
and  minority  groups  in  the  larger  States 
where  often  very  few  popular  votes  can 
shift  all  the  electoral  votes  of  a  State 
from  one  candidate  to  another. 

Furthermore,  It  allows  the  possibility 
of  the  election  of  a  President  who  did  not 
receive  a  plurality  of  the  total  votes  cast 
throughout  the  Nation.  Three  times  in 
our  history  there  have  actually  been  cases 
in  which  a  President  was  elected  who  re- 
ceived a  smaller  number  of  votes  than 
the  number  received  by  his  closest  oppo- 
nent: John  Qulncy  Adams  in  1824,  over 
Jackson;  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  in  1876, 
over  Tllden;  and  Benjamin  Harrison  in 
1888,  over  Cleveland.  In  the  first  case, 
the  minority  President  was  chosen  by  the 
House  of  Representatives;  In  the  otlier 
two,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  electoral 
college. 

Also,  under  the  present  system  there  is 
no  guarantee  In  many  States  that  the 
electors  will  cast  their  votes  for  the  presi- 
dential candidate  who  receives  a  majority 
of  the  votes  in  a  particular  State. 

Mr.  President,  every  citizen  should 
have  an  equal  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
President.  The  only  way  to  assure  this 
is  by  direct  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  Public  sentiment  for 
this  is  growing,  and  I  was  glad  to  note 
that  last  month  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's commission  on  electoral  college 
reform  recommended  that  the  electoral 
college  system  be  abolished  and  replaced 
by  direct  popular  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  The  commission  con- 
cluded— 

The  electoral  college  method  of  electing  » 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  archaic,  un- 
democratic, complex,  ambiguous,  indirect  and 
dangerous.  .  .  .  While  there  may  be  no  p«r" 
feet  method  of  electing  a  President,  we  be- 
lieve that  direct  nationwide  popular  vote  H 
the  best  of  all  possible  methods. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bath!  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  provide  for  the  direct  elec- 
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tlon  of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
The  time  Is  long  due  for  this  essential  re- 
form, and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  will  be  approved 
by  the  Congress  early  In  this  session,  so 
that  it  may  possibly  be  ratified  by  the 
States  before  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion. If  this  should  not  be  achieved  then 
surely  before  1972  we  must  abolish  the 
archaic  electoral  college. 


NATIONAL    WATER    COMMISSION 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  28,  Senate  bill  20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  20) 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  review  of 
national  water  resources  problems  and 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
theblU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  Is  S.  20.  This  bill 
would  establish  a  National  Water  Com- 
mission composed  of  seven  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Commission  would 
be  charged  with  the  Important  respon- 
sibility of  undertaking  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  Nation's  water  resource 
problems,  programs,  and  policies. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recognize 
that  this  Is  the  same  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  without  opposition  late  In  the 
89th  Congress.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives failed  to  take  fioor  action  on 
this  measure  prior  to  adjournment,  how- 
ever, and  It  has  been  carried  over  Into 
the  90th  Congress. 

When  passed  last  year,  this  bill  had  47 
cosponsors;  this  year  53  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  as  cosponsors.  Their  num- 
ber, coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  rep- 
resent both  political  parties,  every  region 
of  the  country,  and  37  different  States 
attests  to  the  widely  recognized  need  for 
an  Independent,  objective  review  of  the 
Nation's  water  resource  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  needs. 

The  National  Water  Commission  which 
this  bill  would  establish  Is  a  logical  and, 
I  believe,  a  necessary  link  In  the  unprece- 
dented series  of  Important  water  re- 
source measures  which  the  Congress  has 
enacted  In  recent  years.  These  meas- 
ures Include  the  Water  Resources 
Plaimlng  Act,  amendments  to  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act,  the  Water  Projects 
Reaction  Act,  several  Saline  Water  Con- 
version Acts  smd  many  others. 

When  these  previous  measures  were 
considered,  it  was  widely  recognized  and 
acknowledged  that  Imaginative  new  ap- 
proaches were  being  undertaken  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  the  age-old  problems 
of  water  supply  and  water  quality. 

When  these  measures  were  passed, 
most  of  us  realized  that  a  vehicle  similar 
In  purpose  to  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission would  be  needed — and  needed 
soon— to  review  past  and  recent  legisla- 


tion; to  assess  the  state  of  the  art  of 
water  resource  management;  to  deter- 
mine the  adequacy  of  present  technology 
and  Institutional  arrangements;  and  to 
point  out  the  alternatives  that  are  open 
to  the  future. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today, 
S.  20,  will  create  a  National  Water  Com- 
mission to  perform  this  function  of  re- 
view. The  mandate  of  the  Commission 
will  be  to  study  alternative  solutions  to 
water  resource  problems  without  prior 
commitment  to  any  interest  group,  re- 
gion, or  agency  of  Government.  The  bill 
vests  the  Commission  with  authority 
to  set  up  a  small  staff  composed  of  the 
finest  talent  available,  to  hire  consult- 
ants, to  enter  Into  contracts  for  surveys 
and  studies  with  private  and  public  or- 
ganizations, and  to  utilize  the  personnel, 
services,  and  informational  resources  of 
existent  Federal  agencies.  In  addition, 
the  bill  provides  for  close  coordination 
between  the  Commission  and  the  Water 
Resources  Council  and  the  River  Basin 
Planning  Commissions  established  under 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act. 

The  results  of  an  Independent  and  ob- 
jective siu-vey  of  our  water  resources 
would  be  of  Immense  benefit  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  to  the  Congress  In 
charting  the  course  of  future  develop- 
ment; and  legislation.  In  addition,  every 
region  of  the  country  which  either  has, 
or  which  might  In  the  future  experience 
water  resource  problems  will  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  dispassionate,  comprehen- 
sive, in  depth  study  which  this  bill  will 
provide. 

This  measure  was  Initially  submitted 
to  the  89th  Congress  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  following  the  President's  re- 
quest for  such  a  commission  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  preserving  our 
national  heritage.  In  the  90th  Congress, 
the  President  reaffirmed  the  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Water  Commission  In  both 
his  budget  message  and  in  his  message 
on  protecting  our  natural  heritage. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  after  extensive  consideration  of 
this  measure  In  the  past  two  Congresses, 
believes  that  S.  20  Is  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  Important  water  resource 
measures  It  has  considered  In  recent 
years.  Passage  of  this  measure  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  development  and  wise 
use  of  the  Nation's  water  resources,  and 
the  committee  strongly  urges  Its  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator,  as  well  as  his 
committee,  for  the  work  that  has  been 
done  on  this  fine  measure.  I  am  cer- 
tainly strongly  In  favor  of  It.  I  hope 
that  It  becomes  law.  It  has  great 
possibilities. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  discuss  the  bill  not  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  It,  as  such,  but  because  I  feel 
there  are  certain  problems  and  aspects 
of  the  bill  which  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress.  These  prob- 
lems were  all  raised  in  the  hearings  on 
the  bill  last  year. 


Mr.  President,  one  of  the  first  of  these 
problems  is  the  fact  that  there  is,  In  my 
opinion,  a  grave  danger  that  under  this 
bill  the  National  Water  Commission, 
when  used  In  connection  with  the  River 
Basins  Planning  Commission  and  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  will  result  in 
a  proliferation  of  commissions  and 
boards  which  will  enable  them  to  place 
one  against  the  other  in  the  development 
of  our  water  resources  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  go  into  all 
of  the  details  of  the  hearings,  but  I 
think  it  Is  wise  to  discuss  them  at  this 
time  and  to  state  that  the  hearings 
specifically  state  that  there  Is  no  Inten- 
tion to  make  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission a  substitute  for  the  River  Basins 
Planning  Commission,  which  we  pre- 
viously enacted.  The  Idea  of  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  objected  to  If  the  Commission 
directly  serves  Its  stated  objective. 
Further,  the  people  of  this  coimlay  have 
a  right  to  expect  of  the  Commission  that 
It  will  not  become  a  handy  vehicle  by 
which  Interests  other  than  the  Interests 
of  real  progress  In  solving  our  pressing 
water  problems  are  served. 

Should  this  bill  become  law  and  the 
National  Water  Commission  appointed, 
It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  a  vital  and  constructive 
force  In  the  resolution  of  our  many 
difficult  water  problems  which  face  us 
today. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  point  I  wish 
to  make  Is  that  the  bill  does  have  con- 
tained within  it  an  amendment  which 
was  originally  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL]  relative  to  the  Senate  con- 
firmation of  appointees.  This  provision 
was  not  originally  In  the  bill,  I  feel  a 
great  deal  more  comfortable  with  respect 
to  the  commission  now  that  this  particu- 
lar amendment  Is  In  the  bill. 

The  Allott  proposal  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  fields  of  experts  In  selecting  com- 
mission members  should  have  been  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  or  in  the  report.  Mr. 
Phillip  Hughes,  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Indicated  In  an 
answer  to  a  question  by  me  as  to  what 
he  meant  by  "diverse  backgroirnds," 
suggested  that  the  fields  of  specializa- 
tion should  Include  economics,  pollution, 
waste  treatment,  conservation,  recrea- 
tion, and  people  extremely  knowledge- 
able in  water  resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  frankly  that 
my  concern  has  been  that  too  many  peo- 
ple from  the  field  of  economics  would 
be  Involved  and  not  enough  people  who 
know  something  about  water  and  the 
problems  which  arise  from  its  conserva- 
tion and  use. 

Later  In  the  hearings  last  year,  Eugene 
B.  Waggoner,  president  of  the  Consul- 
tant Engineers  Council  of  the  United 
States,  suggested  the  following  makeup 
of  the  commission:  Two  engineers — one 
civil  engineer  and  one  sanitary  engi- 
neer— one  ground  water  expert,  one 
water  attorney,  one  agriculturalist,  one 
economist,  and  one  conservationist. 
These  could  be  expanded  of  course,  ad 
Infinitum. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  author 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
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Affairs,  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
record  is  clear  that  we  do  want  a  commis- 
sion made  up  of  people  with  diverse 
backgrounds,  and  that  any  commission 
which  does  not  have  a  broad,  diverse 
background  would  not  be  acceptable, 
as  far  as  confirmation  by  the  Senate  is 
concerned. 

Third,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  another 
matter  briefly.  I  had  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  last  bill,  which  would  have 
directed  the  Commission  to  give  first  pri- 
ority to  the  water  resources  of  the  Pacific 
Southwest  and  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

In  the  hearings  last  year  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  asked  this 
question  of  Secretary  Udall : 

without  In  any  way  attempting  to  put  any 
words  In  your  mouth.  Is  It  fair  to  say,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  you  feel  there  Is  no  greater 
water  problem  In  this  Nation  today  than  that 
which  faces  the  States  In  the  Colorado  River 
basin? 

Secretary  Udall  replied : 

Well,  I  think.  In  terms  of  the  Impending 
serious  water  shortages  that  have  clearly 
emerged,  that  certainly  this  Is  the  first  pri- 
ority area  In  terms  of  crisis. 

Mr.  Hughes,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  stated,  along  the 
same  line: 

As  Secretary  Udall  Indicated  this  morning, 
we  have  supplemented  our  earlier  comments 
on  the  Commission  by  indicating  that  some 
priorities  with  respect  to  Western  problems 
and  perhaps  the  Colorado  River  Basin  in 
particular  would  be  acceptable  to  us  and 
appropriate. 

Later,  Mr.  Hughes  said  in  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  California: 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Commission 
bin  language,  or  perhaps  the  legislative  his- 
tory, could  be  worded  to  meet  the  priority 
need,  as  we  see  it  and  as  the  Congress  sees 
It,  of  the  West  and  the  Colorado  Basin  in 
particular. 

Mr.  President,  therefore,  it  would  be 
one  of  my  hopes  that  this  Commission 
would  see  it  as  one  of  the  biggest  and 
most  immediately  pressing  problems  to 
get  into  the  West  or  Southwest  United 
States  and  Colorado  River  question,  and 
do  it  at  an  early  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  this:  I  stated  in  the  hear- 
ings as  follows,  and  I  refer  to  those  of 
last  year: 

Senator  Allott.  Section  3(a)(2)  of  the 
bill  on  page  3  reads  as  follows: 

"Consider  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences of  water  resource,  development.  In- 
cluding, for  example,  the  Impact  of  water 
resource  development  on  regional  economic 
growth,  on  institutional  arrangements  of — " 
whatever  that  Is 

"And  on  esthetic  values  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  the  American  people." 

Do  you  consider  that  that  Is  in  any  sense 
a  directive  which  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  go  beyond  the  legal  concepts 
which  have  been  adopted  and  established 
such  as,  for  example,  the  Colorado  River 
compact,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  compact, 
the  Colorado  River  Projects  Act,  and  so 
forth? 

Secretary  Gardnxh.  I  think  once  you  set 
up  a  commission  of  private  citizens,  they 
can  make  any  kinds  of  suggestions  they 
want.  It  would  be  very  difficult  not  to  al- 
low them  to  make  whatever  kinds  of  sug- 
gestions they  thought  useful  in  the  interest 
of  public  policy.    But  I  don't  see  anything 


in  the  sentence  that  would  necessarily  go 
beyond  that. 

Senator  Allott.  Would  what? 

Secretary  Oardneb.  I  don't  see  anything  in 
the  sentence  that  would  go  beyond  authority 
you  described. 

Senator  Allott.  Well,  the  point  of  It  Is 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars invested  in  the  West  which  are  depend- 
ent upon  these  particular  compacts  and  the 
distribution  of  water.  They  actually  rep- 
resent legal  ownership  o|  water  by  the  peo- 
ple who  own  them,  who  have  made  these 
Investments  pursuant  to  that  ownership, 
and  I  would  like  to  make  the  point  here — 
if  you  disagree,  I  would  be  happy  to  have 
you  comment  on  it — that  I  don't  want  to  see 
this  thing  get  off  In  th*  direction  of.  "We 
ought  to  abandon  the  legal  concepts  devel- 
oped from  our  Interstate  compacts  as  In- 
terpreted by  the  Supreae  Court"  and  end 
up  with,  "There  are  more  people  here  so  they 
ought  to  have  more  water," 

Secretary  Gahdner.  No.  I  don't  have  any 
feeling  that  that  Is  the  direction. 

I  repeat  that  because  I  think  it  is  very 
vital  that  we  have  a  legislative  record  of 
what  the  function  cf  this  Commission 
is,  of  what  its  membership  should  con- 
sist, and  that  it  is  not  in  any  way  or  in 
any  sense  empowered  or  entitled  to 
change  the  direction  or  the  degree  of 
the  compacts  with  relation  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact,  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  compact,  or  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act. 

Thus,  with  these  few  remarks,  I  hope 
that  I  have  made  the  legislative  record 
clear  as  to  what  this  Commission  is,  what 
we  expect  of  it,  and  what  its  membership 
shall  consist  of. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  make 
clear  for  my  own  benefit,  and  for  the 
Record,  certain  things  concerning  the 
National  Water  Commission.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  It  is  a  study  group 
only? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  to  study  the 
areas  of  need  and  the  degree  of  the 
problems  existing  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  is  no  author- 
ity to  supersede  the  commissions  that 
we  have  on  this  subject  already? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Thai  is  my  complete 
understanding  of  it.  ]  think  the  record 
Is  clear. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  is  in  ttie  Chamber,  and 
I  think  he  should — for  himself  and  the 
majority  of  members  of  the  committee — 
answer  that  question,  if  he  would. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  khow  of  nothing  in 
the  pending  measure  that  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  other  commissions  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  would  be  kind  enough  to  fur- 
ther explain  his  understanding. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Commission,  as 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott] pointed  out,  Is  en  advisory  body. 
It  can  make  only  recommendations.  It 
has  no  authority  to  enact  or  to  imple- 
ment into  law  anything.  It  is  purely 
advisory. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  not  designed, 
is  it,  to  conduct  feasibility  studies  or 
anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  not  involved  in 
feasibility  studies  of  any  kind  or  in  au- 
thorizations of  any  nature. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Would  the  distln- 
guished  Senator  from  Washington  per- 
liaps  continue  to  explain  what  is  en- 
visioned as  the  real  role  of  the  National 
Water  Commission? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
turn  to  page  3  of  the  bill,  it  sets  out  the 
duties  of  the  Commission,  beginning  on 
line  2.  Then  in  the  report  on  page  2 
accompanying  the  bill,  the  duties  of  the 
Commission  are  also  set  out.  Let  me 
read  the  first  paragraphs: 

The  mandate  of  this  Commission  will  be 
to  study  alternative  solutions  to  water  prob- 
lems without  prior  commitment  to  any  in- 
terest group,  region,  or  agency  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Commission  will  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  objectively  reviewing 
the  premises  underlying  our  water  resources 
policy  and  making  reconunendatlons  in  the 
light  of  broad  national  Interest. 

The  National  Water  Commission  must 
critically  study  past,  present,  and  proposed 
water  programs.  It  should  tell  the  Nation 
wtiat  It  has  done  right,  what  it  has  done 
wrong,  and  what  It  Is  not  doing  that  It 
should  be  doing. 

The  National  Water  Commission  must 
come  to  grips  with  fundamental  policy  ques- 
tions and  recommend  how  this  Nation's  water 
resources  should  be  utilized  so  as  to  maxi- 
mize public  benefit.  The  advice  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Commission  will  be  invaluable 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  when 
making  decisions  on  specific  project  propos- 
als which  have  far-reaching  effects. 

That  is  a  good  statement  of  the  as- 
signed mission  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  thank 
both  the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
my  colleague  for  stating  very  clearly  tlie 
purpose  and  role  of  this  Commission. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this  leg- 
islation has  been  sponsored  by  more  than 
half  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
about  to  be  approved,  as.  Indeed,  a  simi- 
lar measure  was  approved  in  the  Senate 
a  year  ago. 

In  a  real  sense,  it  is  a  tribute  to  my 
colleague  and  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  and  I 
pay  my  respects  to  him.  I  also  pay  my 
resr>ects  to  my  able  friend  from  Colorado, 
with  whose  position  I  associate  myself. 

I  cannot  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
concept  of  this  bill  is  without  merit,  but 
I  can  say  that  if  it  were  to  become  the 
law  of  the  land,  I  would  not  want  it  used 
to  delay  congressional  action  on  the  vital, 
complex,  and  worsening  water  problems 
of  the  Pacific  Southwest,  including  the 
State  from  which  I  come. 

I  need  only  to  repeat  my  congratula- 
tions and  approval  to  my  friend  from 
Colorado  for  the  amendments  which  he 
offered  and  which  I  support.  I  share  his 
gratitude  that  the  Senate  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
men  who  will  sit  on  this  commission. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks.     I  think  that  this  bill 
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would  probably  be  unacceptable  to  me 
personally  without  the  amendment 
which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  California  put  in  the  bill  last  year 
with  respect  to  Senate  confinnatlon  of 
the  appointees. 

I  believe,  and  hope,  and  pray  that 
members  of  the  Commission  will  be  se- 
lected from  a  wide  diversity  of  expertise. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  if  this  bill  should  become  law 
and  the  Commission  should  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation,  and  if  the  Com- 
mission did  not  represent  the  diversity 
of  professional  experience  that  we  antici- 
pate, we  would  be  justified  in  rejecting 
the  nominations  made  to  the  Senate. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  with  that 
statement? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  Is  com- 
pletely correct.  I  remember  very  well 
the  discussion  we  had  and  the  cross- 
examination  he  participated  in  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  executive  department, 
which  agree  with  the  position  he  has 
just  taken.  It  is  a  position  which,  it  must 
be  crystal  clear,  the  Senate  is  about  to 
approve. 

I  have  no  further  comment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, except  to  repeat  that  I  do  not  want 
this  legislation  to  impede  the  vital  work 
of  the  Federal  Crovernment  in  bringing 
assistance  to  the  serious  water  situation 
in  the  Pacific  Southwest.  I  simply  make 
that  statement  as  the  Senate  sends  this 
legislation  to  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 
S.  20 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Water 
Commission  Act". 

THE  NATIONAL  WATER  COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Members  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  shall,  during  his  peri- 
od of  service  on  the  Commission,  hold  any 
other  position  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  except  as  a  retired  officer  or 
retired  clvUlan  employee  of  the  umted 
States. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Chairman")  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  may  each 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each 
day  such  member  is  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission. Each  member  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  by  law  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal 


Executive  Salary  Schedule.  The  Executive 
Director  shall  have  such  dutiee  and  respon- 
sibilities as  the  Chairman  may  assign. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  (1)  re- 
view present  and  anticipated  national  water 
resource  problems,  making  such  projections 
of  water  requirements  as  may  be  necessary 
and  identifying  alternative  ways  of  meeting 
these  requirements — giving  consideration, 
among  other  things,  to  conservation  and 
more  efficient  use  of  existing  supplies,  in- 
creased usabUlty  by  reduction  of  pollution. 
Innovations  to  encourage  the  highest  eco- 
nomic use  of  water,  Interbasin  transfers,  and 
technological  advances  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  desalting,  weather  modification, 
and  waste  water  purification  and  reuse;  (2) 
consider  economic  and  social  consequences 
of  water  resource  development,  including, 
for  example,  the  Impact  of  water  resource 
development  on  regional  economic  growth, 
on  institutional  arrangements,  and  on 
esthetic  values  affecting  the  quality  of  life 
of  the  American  people;  and  (3)  advise  on 
such  specific  water  resource  matters  as  may 
be  referred  to  it  by  the  President  and  the 
Water  Resources  Council. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
the  Water  Resources  Council  regarding  its 
studies  and  shall  furnish  its  proposed  reports 
and  recommendations  to  the  Council  for 
review  and  comment.  The  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  President  such  Interim  and 
final  reports  as  it  deems  appropriate,  and 
the  CouncU  shall  submit  to  the  President 
its  views  on  the  Commission's  reports.  The 
President  shall  transmit  the  Commission's 
final  report  to  the  Congress  together  with 
such  comments  and  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  not 
later  than  five  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

POWERS    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  may  (1)  hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such 
evidence  as  It  may  deem  advisable;  (2) 
acquire,  ftn-nish,  and  equip  such  office  space 
as  is  necessary;  (3)  use  the  United  States 
mails  in  the  same  manner  and  upon  the 
same  conditions  as  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States;  (4)  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  without  regard  to  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  as  amended,  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Commission :  Provided,  That  of  such  person- 
nel no  more  than  five  persons  may  receive 
compensation  equivalent  to  the  compensa- 
tion established  for  grade  18  under  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949  as  amended;  (5)  pro- 
cm-e  services  as  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a) 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for  in- 
dividuals; (6)  purchase,  hire,  operate,  and 
maintain  passenger  motor  vehicles;  (7)  enter 
into  contracts  or  agreements  for  studies  and 
surveys  with  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions and  transfer  funds  to  Federal  agen- 
cies and  river  basin  commissions  created 
pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  to  carry  out  such  aspects  of 
the  Commission's  functions  as  the  Commis- 
sion determines  can  best  be  carried  out  In 
that  manner;  and  (8)  Incur  such  necessary 
expenses  and  exercise  such  other  powers  as 
are  consistent  with  and  reasonably  required 
to  perform  its  functions  under  this  title. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  ConMnlssion  is 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  when  it  Is 
determined  by  a  majority  of  the  Commission 
that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence 
received  under  oath 

POWERS  AND  nt-  .  lES  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

Sec  5.  (a)  Subject  to  general  policies 
adopted  by  trie  Com:n  ssion,  the  Chairman 


shall  be  the  chief  executive  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  shall  exercise  its  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative powers  as  set  forth  in  section 
4(a)(2)   through  section  4(a)(8). 

(b)  The  Chairman  may  make  such  pro- 
vision as  he  shall  deem  appropriate  author- 
izing the  performance  of  any  of  his  executive 
and  administrative  functions  by  the  Execu- 
tive Director  or  other  personnel  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

OTHER    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  inay,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  utilize  the  services  of  the 
Federal  water  resource  agencies. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
or  river  basin  commission  created  pursuant 
to  title  II  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  Is  authorized  (1)  to  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission, to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  and 
within  the  limits  of  available  funds,  includ- 
ing funds  transferred  for  that  purpose  pur- 
suant to  section  4(a)  (7)  of  this  Act,  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  and  as  may  be  avail- 
able to  or  procurable  by  such  department  or 
agency,  and  (2)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty 
with  this  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
such  personnel  within  his  administrative 
jurisdiction  as  It  may  need  or  believe  to  be 
useful  for  carrying  out  Its  functions,  each 
such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority, 
pay,  or  other  employee  status. 

(c)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement)  shall  be  provided  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  General  Services  Administration, 
for  which  payment  shall  be  made  In  advance, 
or  by  reimbursement  from  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission In  EHch  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Administrator  of  General  Services: 
Provided,  That  the  regulations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  for  the  collec- 
tion of  Indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting 
from  erroneous  payments  (5  U.S.C.  46e)  shall 
apply  to  the  collection  of  erroneous  pay- 
ments made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  Commis- 
sion employee,  and  regulations  of  said  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  administrative  control 
of  fxmds  (31  UJS.C.  665(g) )  shall  apply  to  ap- 
propriations of  the  Commission:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Commission  shaU 
not  be  required  to  prescribe  such  regulations. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  required  to 
cairy  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PROTOTYPE   DESALTING   PLANT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  52.  S.  270. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
270)  to  provide  for  the  participation 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  large 
prototype  desalting  plant,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  very 
much  doubt  that  this  Congress,  when  it 
concludes,  will  have  considered  a  more 
far-reaching  proposal  than  that  now 
pending.  This  proposed  legislation  pro- 
vides that  the  Qovemment  of  the  United 
States  shall  participate  in  a  far-reaching 
undertaking,  by  which  a  42-acre  Island 
will  be  constructed  1  mile  seaward 
from  the  California  coastline,  on  which 
will  be  located  giant  nuclear-propelled 
engines  to  change  the  water  of  the  sea 
Into  potable  water  to  the  extent  of  150 
million  gallons  of  fresh  water  a  day — 
enough  to  supply  a  great  city — and 
simultaneously  produce  and  sell  more 
electric  energy  than  that  produced,  at 
the  moment,  at  the  Hoover  Dam. 

The  Senate  approved  this  legislation 
a  year  ago.  I  regret  that  it  was  not  con- 
sidered in  the  House. 

It  represents  Federal  progress  toward 
the  solution  of  a  problem  which  plagues 
the  State  from  which  I  come,  the  Pacific 
Southwest,  many  other  areas  in  this 
country,  and  also  across  the  sea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  270)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

S.  270 

A  blU  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  In  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  large  proto- 
type desalting  plant,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  technology 
for  a  large-scale  desalting  plant  by  providing 
financial,  technical,  or  other  assistance  to 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California  for  the  design,  development,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  a  water  treatment 
and  desalting  plant  to  be  constructed  as  a 
part  of  a  dual-piirpoee  electrical  power  gen- 
eration and  desalting  project  in  the  southern 
California  area. 

Sec.  2.  Before  providing  any  assistance  as 
authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
first  determine  that  the  value  of  the  antici- 
pated technical  knowledge  and  experience 
m  desalting  to  be  derived  from  his  partici- 
pation In  the  construction  and  operation  of 
this  facility  will  be  not  less  than  the  amount 
of  such  assistance. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  provide  the  assistance 
authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Revised 
Statutes  3648,  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  containing  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate and  covering  such  periods  of  time  as  he 
considers  necessary,  but  iinder  which  the 
liability  of  the  United  States  shall  be  con- 
tingent upon  appropriations  being  available 
therefor. 

Sec.  4.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  >67,200,000,  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  1  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  ©n  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CHANGES  IN   COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
a  thoughtful,  Informed  President  who  at 
his  most  recent  press  conference  ac- 
knowledged the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  the  attitudes  oDf  other  nations  in 
the  decades  since  the  and  of  World  War 
n. 

This  display  of  opemiess  of  mind  by 
our  Chief  Executive  should  serve  to  re- 
assure Americans  who  understand  that 
change  distinguishes  our  times,  and  a 
government  that  is  not  prepared  to 
change  with  change  cannot  continue  as 
a  great  force  in  the  world.  The  Presi- 
dent's thoughtful  comments  indicate  that 
our  Government  Is  not  only  aware  of  the 
momentous  changes  in  the  world,  but  is 
also  prepared  to  adapt  our  own  policies 
and  programs  to  take  advantage  of  these 
shifts  in  attitude. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  proof  enough 
that  threats  to  freedom  still  exist  in  our 
world,  but  it  may  be  that  the  character 
of  these  threats  and  the  motivation  be- 
hind them  have  altered.  The  President's 
press  conference  has  served  notice  that 
we  are  not  only  aware  of,  but  are  also 
often  encouraged  by  these  changes. 

To  an  optimist,  to  one  convinced  of  the 
rlghtness  of  the  American  cause,  these 
changes  are  welcome.  The  tide  of  world 
affairs  must  flow  inescapably  toward  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  and  personal  dignity 
to  which  we  as  a  nation  are  committed. 

America  can  be  assured  that  our  lead- 
ers sense  the  tide,  and  know  that  upon  it 
we  can  advance  the  interests  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  people  of  the  world. 


ASIANS  FIND  UNITED  STATES  THE 
MOST  BAFFLING  NATION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
interested  to  read  a  rather  Dointed  col- 
umn by  Crosby  S.  Noyes  entitled  "Asians 
Find  United  States  the  Most  Baffling 
Nation,"  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post. 

In  the  thought  that  it  might  be  of 
Interest  to  other  Senators  who  have  not 
seen  the  article,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Asians  Find  UNrrED  States  the  Most 
Baftlino  BTation 
(By  Crosby  8.  Noyea) 
Bangkok. — Americans  schooled  In  the  Klp- 
lingesque  tradition  of  the  inscrutable  Orien- 
tal may  be  surprised  to  discover  that  for  a 
good  many  Asians  we  aie  the  most  baffling, 
illogical    and   generally   exasperating   people 
on  earth. 

They  will  tell  you  very  frankly  and  a  little 
sadly  that  we  Just  dont  make  much  sense. 
They  have  suspected  it  lor  some  time.  But 
if  final  proof  were  called  for,  the  current 
American  hand-wringing  and  soul-se£irchlng 
over  Vietnam  is  providing  It. 

Here  you  are,  they  say,  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world.  Pot  years  now  you  have 
been  telling  us  that  American  power  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  that  people  have  a 
right  to  choose  the  kind  of  government  they 
want.  You  have  encouraged  us  to  believe 
that   the  power  of  the  United  States  sup- 


ported those  countries  large  and  small  who 
chose  to  defend  their  freedom. 

In  Vietnam,  they  criticize,  we  have  always 
known  that  the  future  of  Southeast  Asia  was 
at  stake.  We  have  always  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  the  United  States  would  live  up 
to  its  promises  to  prevent  the  success  of 
Communist  aggression  in  the  south.  We 
have  been  Impressed  by  your  determination 
and  your  restraint.  And  we  have  helped  you 
as  much  as  we  could. 

We  have  always  been  sure  that  if  you 
wished  to,  you  would  succeed  in  Vietnam. 
We  have  known  that  when  you  did  succeed 
your  prestige,  not  only  in  Asia  but  around 
the  world,  would  be  unrivaled. 

And  this  is  what  we  do  not  understand 
about  Americans.  Today,  you  have  done 
what  you  said  you  would  do  and  you  are 
succeeding.  And  the  more  you  succeed  the 
more  Americans  there  are  who  say  you  should 
never  have  made  your  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam and  some  even  who  say  that  what  hap- 
pens in  Asia  Is  of  no  interest  to  the  United 
States. 

The  people  in  Asia  who  talk  this  way  are 
by  no  means  simple-minded  or  naive. 

Tbanat  Khoman,  Thailand's  brllUant  for- 
eign minister  who  speaks  five  languages  and 
rates  as  one  of  the  most  efTectlve  operators 
on  the  diplomatic  scene,  returned  recently 
from  the  United  States  alarmed  and  de- 
pressed by  what  he  heard  there. 

To  Thanat  and  many  others  like  him,  It 
Is  utterly  mystifying  that  Americans  with 
pretentions  to  intellectual  integrity  and  po- 
litical awareness  should  be  working  actively 
at  this  point  to  frustrate  the  American  effort 
in  Vietnam  and  turn  success  into  a  disaster 
of  incalculable  proportions. 

He  is  frankly  dismayed  by  ponderous  edi- 
torials in  supposedly  responsible  newspapers 
advocating  what  amounts  to  a  barely  con- 
cealed surrender  in  Vietnam.  He  is  disturbed 
by  the  sptectacle  of  an  administration  be- 
selged  and  bedeviled  by  members  of  its  own 
party. 

It  is  also  hard  to  exaggerate  the  sheer  of- 
fenslveness  of  some  of  the  propositions  ad- 
vanced by  this  dissenting  group. 

Intelligent  Asians  are  shocked  by  the  so- 
phistries of  American  intellectuals  who  ar- 
gue that  the  defeat  of  free  Asian  nations  Is 
inevitable  and  that  elementary  human  rights 
taken  for  granted  in  the  West  some- 
how do  not  apply  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
If  the  decisive  sabotage  of  Western  interests 
in  Asia  is  the  goal,  this  kind  of  perverse  in- 
verted racism  is  ideally  adapted  to  the  ob- 
jective. 

Nor  is  it  very  easy  to  convince  our  friends 
in  Asia  that  this  kind  of  thinking  Is  limited 
to  a  small  vociferous  minority  who  do  not 
speak  for  the  American  people  and  wield  lim- 
ited influence  on  the  government.  The  cur- 
rency given  to  the  ideas  of  this  minority 
rivals  that  of  the  administration  itself.  And 
even  the  continuing  demonstrations  of 
American  determination  in  Vietnam  does  not 
relievo  a  mounting  anxiety  over  the  state  of 
mind  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  very  least  we  are  suspected  of  a 
severe  schizophrenia  over  the  war  In  which 
moral  and  political  values  which  most  peo- 
ple believed  to  be  firmly  rooted  in  the  Amer- 
ican character  have  come  badly  unstuck. 
Given  the  existing  realities,  there  is  for 
Asians  no  other  reasonable  explanation  for 
a  loss  of  confidence  at  a  time  when  success 
seems  inevitable. 

For  Americans  there  may  be  some  reas- 
surance in  the  fact  that  this  loss  of  confi- 
dence does  not  seem  to  be  catching.  Asia 
at  this  point  is  very  definitely  making  book 
on  a  American  victory  in  Vietnam.  The 
events  taking  place  there  are  transforming 
the  politics  and  the  calculations  in  an  area 
where  two-thirds  of  the  human  race  lives. 
And  perhaps  it  is  only  in  the  United  States 
— and  possibly  in  Peking  and  Hanoi — that 
a  real  question  still  persists  over  what  the 
future  holds. 
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DEPARTURE  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CALIFORNIA  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  to  those  of  us  who  have  long 
deplored  the  noxious  confusion  on  the 
University  of  California  campus,  the  ar- 
ticle by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  in  the 
February  2  Evening  Star,  Washington. 
D.C.,  presents  a  good  question.  That 
article,  "Is  Kerr's  Departure  a  Disaster?" 
points  out  that  the  Berkeley  Institution 
will  doubtlessly  survive  as  a  great  Insti- 
tution of  learning  and  that  it  may  well 
benefit  from  an  impetus  to  greater  dis- 
cipline, individual  responsibility,  and 
respect  for  authority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Kebr's  Depabtube  a  Disaster? 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  late  Douglas  Southall  Freeman  is  best 
remembered  as  a  famed  historian  and  editor, 
but  he  was  also  for  many  years  an  active 
member  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond.  It  was  in  this  capacity 
that  he  once  drafted  Freeman's  Rules  of 
Parliamentary  Procedure  for  the  Governing 
Boards  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning. 

These  were  quite  brief,  and  went  something 
to  this  effect: 

"The  annual  meeting  having  been  called 
to  order,  the  chair  shaU  Inamedlately  enter- 
tain a  motion  to  fire  the  president  of  the 
university,  which  motion,  bemg  privileged 
and  not  subject  to  debate,  shall  be  put  at 
once  to  a  vote.  If  the  motion  carry,  the  next 
motion  shall  be  a  motion  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee on  succession.  If  the  motion  falls,  the 
next  motion  shall  be  a  motion  to  adjourn." 

The  Freeman  Rules  were  drafted  with  a 
twinkle  of  course,  but  they  contained  a  hard 
glint  of  truth.  In  any  effective  academic 
chain  of  conmiand,  a  president  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  university  he  heads;  but 
the  regents  must  be  responsible  for  the  presi- 
dent they  choose.  Responsibility  becomes 
meaningless  unless  authority  goes  with  it, 
and  authority  has  no  meaning  without  the 
power  to  exert  it. 

These  truisms  apply  with  special  aptness 
to  the  recent  dismissal  of  Dr.  Clark  Kerr  as 
president  of  the  University  of  California.  He 
had  been  given  full  responsibility  for  running 
one  of  the  world's  great  systems  of  higher 
learning.  In  the  ten  days  since  his  ouster, 
the  liberal  press  has  fairly  burbled  with 
praise  of  his  achievement — the  Nobel  lau- 
reates attracted  to  Berkeley,  the  endowments 
added,  the  buildings  erected,  the  research 
completed — and  doubtless  a  meritorious  case 
can  be  made  in  these  fields. 

Yet  the  regents  clearly  had  the  responsi- 
bility to  examine  Kerr's  total  record.  As  the 
Freeman  Rules  suggest,  this  was  very  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  responsibility.  And  It  may 
be  that  the  regents  perceived  far  more  clearly 
than  Kerr's  admirers  have  perceived,  that  bis 
record  of  achievement  could  not  overcome  his 
record  of  failure. 

The  charge  against  Kerr  Is  not  merely  that 
he  exhibited  weak  and  ineffective  discipline 
—that  he  let  a  part  of  his  kindergarten  rim 
the  school.  The  charge  is  much  deeper  than 
his  feeble  tolerance  of  a  Mario  Savio,  a 
Bettina  Aptheker.  It  bolls  down  to  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  Kerr  to  comprehend  the  very 
essence  of  a  free  tmiverslty,  which  is  that 
freedom  depends  upon  order. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  freedom  depends 
upon  regimentation,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing.  It  Is  merely  to  say  that  the  p\u«ult 
of  truth   becomes   a  travesty,   when  truth 

must  be  pursued  through  an  artificial  maze 


of  booby  traps,  pitfalls  and  kid  games.  It  Is 
not  for  nothing  that  we  speak  of  academic 
"disciplines."  But  at  Berkeley,  the  very 
word  "discipline"  had  become  a  mockery. 
In  his  devastating  essay  on  the  university's 
decline,  published  in  Atlantic  last  fall,  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  Feuer  made  precisely  this 
point — that  Berkeley  had  yielded  to  a  per- 
version of  freedom  so  gross  that  true  freedom 
was  hard  put  to  sxuvlve. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Kerr's  dismissal,  the 
trtunpeters  of  instant  liberalism  sounded  a 
predictable  dirge.  They  blamed  it  all  on 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  (though  the  motion  to 
dismiss  originated  with  an  appointee  of  for- 
mer Gov.  Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown).  They 
charged  it  to  a  right-wing  political  con- 
spiracy (though  the  majority  against  Kerr 
cut  across  lines  of  both  party  and  philos- 
ophy) .  A  covey  of  California  congressmen — 
Cohelan,  Waldle,  Edwards,  Burton,  Tunney— 
rushed  to  the  floor  to  denounce  the  regents' 
action  as  \inwarranted.  unbeUevable,  un- 
thinkable, Ul-consldered  and  disastrous. 
The  New  York  Times  could  see  only  the 
"twilight  of  a  great  university." 

This  is  nonsense.  As  the  whole  story 
emerges  and  takes  on  perspective.  It  becomes 
apparent  that  Kerr  himself  forced  a  show- 
down, and  that  his  own  glaring  faults  as  an 
administrator  cannot  be  obscured  In  an 
adulatory  log.  And  far  from  being  a  dis- 
aster, his  dismissal  may  well  prove  to  be  the 
university's  salvation.  In  exercising  theii 
undoubted  authority  to  fire  the  president, 
the  regents  provided  a  sudden  and  dramatic 
reminder  of  the  order  that  is  indispensable 
to  freedom. 

Berkeley  will  survive  aa  a  great  institution 
of  learning.  It  Is  bigger  than  Kerr,  greater 
than  its  sometimes  dictatorial  faculty,  more 
enduring  than  the  forces  of  bombast  and 
politics  that  have  lately  swirled  about  it. 
But  it  cannot  regain  its  prestigious  reputa- 
tion without  a  new  dedication,  from  top  to 
bottom,  to  discipline,  responsibUity  and 
authority.  The  regents — or  at  least  a  solid 
majority  of  them— recognize  this.  A  new 
president  will  have  to  recognize  it,  too. 


EDITOR  OP  COAL  AGE  RETIRING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  Mr.  Ivan  A.  Given,  for  23  years 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Coal  Age — en- 
gineering and  mining  journal — ^wiU  re- 
tire on  March  L 

In  great  measure  because  of  his  per- 
sonal abilities  and  devotion  to  the  well- 
being  and  progress  of  the  coal  mining 
industry,  the  Coal  Age  has  become  a 
highly  respected  publication,  one  which 
is  frequently  quoted  as  authoritative  in 
its  field.  On  Saturday  evening,  January 
28,  the  Welch,  W.  Va.,  Daily  News  carried 
an  article,  entitled  "New  Theory  on 
Quenching  Gas  Explosions,"  quoting  as 
Its  source  the  Coal  Age  magazine.  This 
is  Just  one  of  many  such  incidents  of  the 
valuation  placed  upon  this  publication 
by  those  to  whom  accuracy  and  enlight- 
ened reporting  are  prime  requisites  in 
daily  operations. 

Mr.  Given  will  be  missed  by  his  asso- 
ciates, who  have  long  recognized  him  as 
an  eflEectlve  analyst  of  the  intricacies  of 
the  coal  Industry  and  a  devoted  advocate 
of  continued  development  of  coal  re- 
search. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


New  Theobt  on  Quenching  Gas  e:xfu>sions 
Coal  Age  magazine  reports  In  its  January 
issue  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  cxir- 
rently  investigating  the  practicability  of  a 
device  for  quenching  gas  Ignition  In  coal 
mine  working  faces  before  destructive  forces 
of  explosion  can  develop  from  them. 

The  potential  hazard  of  a  gas  explosion  In 
a  coal  mine,  it  is  pointed  out.  Is  greatest  at 
or  near  the  working  face. 

Here,  aU  factors  tend  to  intensify  the  haz- 
ard: gas  emission  is  greatest,  concentration 
of  men  and  electrical  equipment  is  highest, 
space  is  limited,  ventilation  is  difficult  and 
visibility  Is  poor.  AnnuaUy,  over  half  the 
rejKjrted  Ignitions  are  caxiaed  by  frictlonal 
sparks  created  by  cutter  bits  strUclng  pyrlte 
inclusions  or  hard  rock. 

These,  Coal  Age  points  out,  occur  even  with 
auxlUary  ventilation  using  extended  tubing 
or  brattice  cloth  curtains.  Often  sufficient 
air  cannot  be  coursed  between  the  face  and 
the  mining  machine  to  dilute  Uberated  men- 
thane  to  safe  levels,  and  In  other  instances 
air  may  be  interrupted  or  may  be  reduced  by 
short-circuiting  in  the  system. 

According  to  the  magazine,  the  Ignition 
hazard  is  reduced  presently  by  diluting  the 
methane  with  air  and  by  controlling  the 
Igniting  sources.  Use  of  permissible  equip- 
ment as  presently  developed  and  permissible 
m  reducing  the  frequency  of  ignitions. 

However,  there  are  no  permissible  stand- 
ards for  control  of  friction  sparking  from 
cutter-bit  action.  In  fact,  modern  mining 
methods  tend  to  increase  this  hazard  by 
putting  greater  loads  on  the  cutter  bits  and 
by  increasing  their  speeds. 

Now,  Coal  Age  says,  the  Bureau  is  inves- 
tigating this  other  device.  It  consists  of  a 
fiame-detectlng  system  and  a  dust-dispersal 
system  made  up  of  a  flame-quenching  dust  In 
a  container  together  with  means  for  its  rapid 
discharge  into  the  air.  The  fiame  detector 
senses  ultra-violet  radiation  from  the  burn- 
ing gas  and  generates  an  electrical  pulse. 

The  pulse  activates  the  dust-dispersal  sys- 
tem so  that  the  dust  is  propelled  into  the 
on-coming  flame. 

The  detector  system  is  relatively  smaU  and 
is  contained  In  a  sealed  housing.  It  la  de- 
signed to  be  intrinsically  safe  and  to  have  an 
operable  life  of  six  montlis. 

Detectors  that  sense  ultra  violet  in  flame 
are  preferred  to  heat  or  pressure  detectors. 

Of  the  quenching  agents  tested  potassium 
bicarbonate  had  the  best  combined  qualities 
with  respect  to  low  toxicity  and  maximum 
effectiveness. 

This  dust  and  a  suitable  length  of  detonat- 
ing cord  with  electric  detonator  are  sealed  in 
a  long  plastic  bag  and  placed  in  five-Inch  an- 
gle Iron  trotighs.  Energy  release  upon  ini- 
tiation of  the  cord  provides  the  force  for  dust 
dispersion. 

Work  and  research  on  the  device  are  con- 
tinuing. Coal  Age  reports. 


RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS  SENATOR 
CLARK'S  POVERTY  STUDY— COM- 
MENDS CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  TASK 
FORCE  REPORT— PRAISES  DR. 
MORTIMER  J.  ADLER'S  RECENT 
RESPONSE  TO  QUESTION  "WHAT 
IS  A  CITIZEN?" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  February  3,  I  was  privileged  to 
cosponsor  Senate  Resolution  17,  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  to  undertake  an  extensive  study 
of  the  poverty  program  in  this  Nation. 
I  support  my  able  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  In  his  request  for 
funds  for  this  purpose,  and  It  is  my 
earnest  desire  to  assist  him  in  any  way 
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that  I  can,  should  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  approve  our 
request. 

Mr.  President,  if  future  historians  at- 
tempt to  define  our  present  decade,  or, 
Indeed,  our  present  era,  by  giving  It  a 
name— as  Is  so  often  done — they  may 
consider  calling  this  time  "The  Age  of 
Painful  Awareness." 

We  are  becoming  painfully  aware  of 
the  neglect  which  has  been  felt  by  some 
of  the  economically  and  educationally 
deprived  in  oiu:  Nation. 

We  are  becoming  painfully  aware  of 
the  responsibilities— Internal  and  inter- 
national— Incumbent  on  any  nation 
which  assumes  the  role  of  leadership  in 
the  family  of  man. 

We  are  becoming  painfully  aware  of 
the  suffering  and  deprivation  faced  by 
the  poor  and  Jobless,  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  are  becoming  painfully  aware  of  the 
imperative  need  for  providing  education, 
medical  treatment,  and  respectable  em- 
ployment to  those  portions  of  the  world's 
population  which  have  been  Ignored, 
while  we  have,  too  often,  occupied  our- 
selves with  wars  and  war  materials  for 
the  past  hundred  years. 

We  are  becoming,  in  short,  painfully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  individual 
does.  Indeed,  have  a  relationship  to  his 
community,  his  nation,  his  world.  We 
call  this  relationship  "citizenship";  and 
In  this  age  we  are  seeing  our  national 
aspirations  mirrored  in  a  world  which 
is  striving,  in  new  nations  and  old,  to 
give  a  meaning  to  "citizenship"— a 
meaning  which  will,  hopefully,  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  basic  human  need  to 
"belong";  a  meaning  which  will,  which 
must  fulfill  the  realization  of  those  high 
ideals  on  which  our  political  structure 
has  long  been  erected. 

Mr.  President,  the  message  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  spoken  on  the  field  at 
Gettysburg,  is  as  Unpelling  today,  and  as 
true,  as  it  was  on  the  day  he  stood  In  the 
sun  to  honor  our  dead : 

Our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  conti- 
nent a  new  Nation,  conceived  In  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  aU  men 
are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in 
a  great  clvU  war,  testing  whether  that  Na- 
tion or  any  Nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  battlefield  of  that  war. 

That  war  today,  Mr.  President,  Is 
within  ourselves — with  our  own  Individ- 
ual and  social  awareness.  We  are  met  on 
the  gieatest,  and  most  important,  battle- 
field known  to  man— the  battlefield  of 
men's  minds,  of  man's  emotions.  Not 
only  here.  In  the  Senate;  not  only  here 
in  Washington;  not  only  in  the  cities  of 
America;  not  only  on  our  farms;  but 
throughout  the  world  today,  men  and 
women— rich  and  poor,  educated  and 
illiterate,  layman  and  cleric — are  striv- 
ing to  prove  that  our  Nation,  and  any 
Nation,  "so  conceived  and  so  dedicated 
can  long  endure." 

At  the  crux  of  all  our  debates,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  concept  each  one  of  us 
has  of  the  meaning  of  that  vital  word 
"citizenship."  For  this  reason.  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  learned 
article  written  by  Dr.  Mortimer  J.  Adler 
in  response  to  the  question.  "What  Is  a 
Citizen?"    The  article  appeared  in  Dr. 
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Adler's  column  "Great  Ideas  From  the 
Great  Books,"  in  the  December  2.  1966, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Dally  News.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remark*. 

There  being  no  obaection,  the  article 
"What  Is  a  Citizen?"  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  Mr.  Randolph's  ronarks. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
gratifying  to  me  that  more  and  more  re- 
sponsible sectors  of  our  society  are  be- 
coming aware  of  the  problems  with  which 
we  are  beset,  and  I  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  a  recent  task  force  report  Is- 
sued by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  This  organization's 
task  force  on  economic  growth  and  op- 
portunity has  published  a  lengthy  report 
entitled  "The  Disadvantaged  Poor:  Edu- 
cation and  Employment."  Many  of  our 
Nation's  most  prominent  men  of  business 
belong  to  and  are  active  in  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  This  report  deals  with 
the  economic,  social,  political,  and  moral 
imperatives  calling  us  to  arms  in  our 
fight  against  the  deadly  warrior — 
poverty. 

I  am  sure  my  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  would 
agree  that  the  quotation  prefacing  the 
study  made  by  this  group  is  a  most  apt 
reflection  for  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned that  the  poverty  war  be  won.  It 
is  from  the  works  of  Thomas  Wolfe,  and 
nobly  asserts: 

To  every  man  his  chance — to  every  man, 
regardless  of  hU  birth,  his  shining,  golden 
opportunity — to  every  man  the  right  to  live, 
to  work,  to  be  himself,  and  to  become  what- 
ever thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision  can 
combine  to  make  him — this  ...  Is  the  promise 
of  America. 

In  their  "Introduction"  to  this  report, 
the  authors  state : 

If  we  are  to  realize  the  full  potential  of 
the  enterprise  economy,  private  Incentive — 
the  strongest  spur  to  productive  effort — must 
be  made  effective  for  all  Americans. 

It  Is  our  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
our  examination  and  evaluation  of  the 
poverty  programs  in  this  Nation,  we  will 
be  able  to  find  in  which  areas  we  are 
providing  incentive  to  our  present  poor 
populace,  and  in  which  areas  we  are  not. 
By  studying,  most  carefully,  our  successes 
and  our  failures,  we  will  be  better 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  entire  program 
through  remedial  legislation.  The  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  in  this  report — which 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  in  full- 
advances  compelling  arguments  favoring 
prompt  action  to  remedy  the  social  ills 
prevalent  in  certain  segments  of  our  Re- 
public today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  excerpts 
from  this  report,  including  a  summation 
of  the  chamber's  recommendations  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  employment — be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  fol- 
lowing Dr.  Adler's  article.  And  I  reiter- 
ate my  firm  support  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  his  request  set  forth  in 
Senate  Resolution  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Exhibit  l 
[Prom  the  Washington  DaUy  News] 
What  Is  a  CrrizEN? 
(By  Dr.  Mortimer  J.  Adler) 
Dear  Dh.  Adleb:  RecenUy  there  hai  been 
much  controversy  over  the  concept  of  citi- 
zenship.     What   do    the   great    thinkers  say 
about  it— particularly  the  evolution  or  his- 
tory of  citizenship  and  the  qualifications  to 
be  a  citizen? 

Joe  L.  Collier 

Beavebton,  Ala. 

Dear  Me.  Collier:  The  violent  opposition 
heated  passions  and  brutality  that  have 
erupted  in  many  of  our  Southern  states 
when  Negro  citizens  have  demanded  the 
right  to  vote  at  the  polls,  has  thrown  Into 
dramatic  focus  questions  about  citizenship 
that  many  Americans  tend  to  take  for 
granted.  What  does  It  mean  to  be  a  clti- 
zen?  Should  suffrage  be  umversal  in  a  re- 
public— under  a  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment— such  as  we  have  in  the  United 
States. 

As  far  back  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  citizen- 
ship meant  the  status  and  privilege  by 
which  a  man  exercises  a  share  in  the  sov- 
ereignty—by suffrage,  participation  In  law- 
making, and  the  opportunity  to  hold  public 
office.  Citizens  in  Greek  city-states,  such 
as  Athens,  were  proud  of  their  condition  as 
free  men  and  members  of  a  ruling  claso.  and 
contrasted  It  with  the  servility  that  wis  the 
condition  of  the  Persians  and  EgyptLins  as 
subjects  of  absolute  monarchs. 

CONSTITUTIONAL 

In  a  constitutional  government,  the  chief 
magistrate  governs  according  to  law  or  cus- 
tom; tho  he  holds  the  highest  office  under 
the  constitution,  he  Is  merely  the  first  among 
free  and  equal  citizens.  The  citizens  have 
a  choice  In  electing  him  and  all  other  office- 
holders. 

The  absolute  ruler  governs  by  whatever 
weight  he  possesses;  he  is  responsible  to  no 
one  and  he  wields  unlimited  political  pow- 
er. It  makes  no  difference  whether  an  abso- 
lute ruler  Is  a  benevolent  despot  who  acts  for 
the  good  of  his  subjects,  or  a  tyrant  who 
governs  for  his  own  selfish  ends.  In  neither 
case  is  there  any  way  for  subjects  to  op- 
pose the  edicts  of  absolute  rulers  except  by 
taking  up  arms  against  him. 

Since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the 
effort  to  overthrow  absolute  governments  and 
establish  constitutional  ones  Initiated,  ac- 
cording to  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  first  of  two 
revolutionary  phases  In  the  long  hlstorv  of 
the  struggle  for  the  political  liberty  that  Is 
enjoyed  only  by  citizens.  The  history  of 
this  effort  is  a  sequence  of  successes  and  de- 
feats. The  Greek  city-states,  for  example, 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  Persian 
tyrant,  as  Herodotus  records  in  his  history 
"The  Persians  Wars";  but  their  constitutional 
governments  were  short-lived.  Within  a  few 
generations  the  Macedonians,  led  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  conquered  the  Greek  cities, 
and  re-established  absolute  rule. 

THE  FEDERALIST 

The  vicissitudes  of  constitutional  govern- 
ments continued  thru  the  period  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic  and  its  transformation  Into  an 
Empire,  as  the  historians  Tacitus  and  Edward 
Gibbon  record.  It  was  not  until  the  18th 
a,nd  19th  centuries  that  the  modern  form  of 
constitutional  state  came  into  existence.  Its 
coming  to  be  Is  presaged  and  reflected  In  the 
writings  of  constitutionalists  like  John 
Locke,  and  by  Rousseau,  Kant,  and  the  au- 
thors of  "The  Federalist" — the  classic  com- 
mentary on  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S. 

Constitutional  government,  In  both  its  an- 
cient and  Its  modern  form,  establishes  the 
status  of  citizenship,  but  until  the  20th  cen- 
tury, it  never  granted  citizenship  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  population.  In  city-states  like 
Sparta  or  Athens,  only  native  and  free  born 
Greeks     enjoyed      clt'zenshlp.       Forelgr.ers, 
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women  and  slaves  were  outside  the  pale  of 
political  life.  In  the  United  States,  slaves, 
women,  non-naturalized  Immigrants,  and 
men  without  property  have  been  relegated — 
at  various  times — to  the  statxis  of  what  Mill 
called  "political  pariahs";  that  Is.  Inhabitants 
of  a  country  under  constitutional  govern- 
ment who  are  excluded  from  citizenship. 

The  second  phase  of  the  revolution  for  po- 
litical liberty  consists  In  the  struggle  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise  to  every  normal  adult  per- 
son. In  proportion  as  this  struggle  succeeds, 
a  republic  becomes  transformed  into  a  de- 
mocracy. In  the  United  States,  universal  suf- 
frage— without  regard  to  "color,  race,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude," — was  guaran- 
teed by  the  15th  Amendment,  adopted  shortly 
after  the  Civil  War.  It  is  only  a  lew  decades 
ago,  however,  that  women  were  granted  the 
right  to  vote.  It  is  only  yesterday  that  most 
Negroes  were  given  effective  suffrage. 

Excerpts  From  Report  by  U.S.  Chamber  or 
Commerce 
foreword 
This  third  report  in  a  series  of  studies  pre- 
pared   by    the    Task    Force    on    Economic 
Growth  and  Opportunity  considers  lack  of 
education,  employment  and  opportunity  as 
causes  of  poverty.     Poverty  attributable  to 
other  factors  has  been  discussed  In  a  prior 
report  entitled,  Poverty:  The  Sick,  Disabled 
and  Aged.    Still  other  aspects  of  poverty  wUl 
be  considered  In  future  reports  by  the  Task 
Force. 

The  Disadvantaged  Poor:  Education  and 
Employment  Is  an  attempt  to  contribute  to 
a  more  enlightened  discussion  of  poverty. 
The  Task  Force  does  not  pretend  that  Its 
study  Is  definitive.  Nor  does  It  wish  to  Im- 
ply by  suggesting  further  research  that  action 
to  alleviate  poverty  should  be  postponed. 

In  preparing  this  third  report,  the  Task 
Force  commissioned  papers  from  thirteen  au- 
thorities. The  papers  outline  basic  facts  and 
Issues  Important  to  the.  relationships  of  edu- 
cation, employment  and  opportunity  to  pov- 
erty. 
The  authorities  were : 

Alan  B.  Batchelder,  Professor,  Department 
of  Economics,  Kenyon  College. 

Harold  F.  Clark,  Vernon  Taylor  Professor 
of  Economics,  Trinity  University. 

Kenneth  B.  Clark,  Director.  Social  Dynam- 
ics Research  Institute,  City  College. 

Paul  M.  Deac.  Chairman,  The  Ethnic 
Foundation,  Inc. 

Ell  Glnzberg,  Director,  Conservation  of 
Human  Resources  Project,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

PhlUp  M.  Hauser.  Chairman,  Department 
of  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago. 

Charles  F.  Haywood,  Dean.  College  of  Busi- 
ness Economics,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Sar  A.  Levltan,  The  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute 
for  Employment  Research. 

R.  I.  Nowell,  Vice  President  and  Economist, 
The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States. 

Daniel  Schrelber,  Director,  Project:  School 
Dropouts  National  Education  Association. 

J.  Chester  Swanson,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

N.  Arnold  Tolles,  Professor,  New  York 
State  School  of  Industrial  &  Labor  Relations, 
Cornell  University. 

Wilford  L.  White,  Director,  Small  Business 
Guidance  and  Development  Center,  Howard 
University. 

Their  papers  are  reprinted  In  full  with  this 
report.  Each  contributes  significantly  to  a 
review  of  the  problems  and  the  Task  Force 
expresses  Its  appreciation  to  the  authors. 
In  addition,  the  Task  Force  obtained  per- 
mission to  reprint  an  address  by  James  Q. 
Wilson,  former  Director  of  the  Joint  Center 
for  Urban  Studies  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. The  Task  Force  wishes  to  thank  Dr. 
Wilson  for  the  contribution  his  paper  made. 
The  Task  Force  did  not  specify  the  content  of 


these  papers,  and  Including  them  In  the  re- 
port In  no  way  implies  sponsorship  of  the 
ideas    they   contain. 

Three  panels  met  at  the  request  of  the 
Task  Force  to  analyze  these  research  papers, 
define  issues  and  related  questions  and 
suggest  policy  approaches  to  the  Task  Force. 
The  panels  dealt  with  the  unemployed  poor; 
the  uneducated  poor;  and  the  minority  poor. 
The  following  people  made  up  the  panel 
on  "The  Unemployed  Poor" : 

J.  Donn  Aiken,  Director,  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  Department  of  Employment 
Security. 

Richard  J.  Anton,  Manager-Management 
Development  and  Business  Education  Serv- 
ice, General  Electric  Company. 

Joseph  Aschhelm,  Department  of  Kconom- 
ics,  George  Washington  University. 

Patrick  M.  Boarman,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, Bucknell  University. 

A.  E.  ElUson,  Chief  Statistician,  The  Pacific 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

Melvln  Herman,  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work,  New  York  University. 

Lee  E.  Knack,  Director  of  Labor  Relations, 
Morrlson-Knudsen  Company,  Inc. 

Guy  W.  Knight,  Vice  President.  Latwr  Re- 
lations,  Pennsylvania   Railroad   Company. 

David  F.  Unowes,  Laventhol,  Kreksteln, 
Griffin  and  Company,  New  York. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Muntzing.  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs. 

Alfred   W.   Swlnyard,  Director,   Bureau   of 
Business  Research,  University  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Adele  S.  Trobe,  former  Director,  Vo- 
cational Advisory  Service. 

Seymour  Wolfbeln,  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Planning,  Research  and  Evaluation,  Man- 
power Administration,  Department  of  Labor. 
Paul  N.  Yevlsaker.  Director,  Public  Affairs 
Program,  The  Ford  Foundation. 

The  following  made  up  the  panel  on  "The 
Uneducated  Poor" : 

Edward  W.  Brice,  Director,  Adult  Educa- 
tion Branch,  Office  of  Education.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

J.  T,  Brooks,  Executive  Secretary,  The 
American  Teachers  Association. 

C.  L.  Dennard,  Principal,  Carver  Vocational 
High  School,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Leonard  Miller,  Division  of  State  and  Local 
School  Systems,  Office  of  Education,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

M.  D.  Mobley,  Executive  Secretary,  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Zalo  W.  Schroeder,  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs. 

William  P.  Hall,  Director,  Business  and  In- 
dustrial Development,  Community  Research 
6c  Development,  Inc. 

Carl  F.  Hansen,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
District  of  Columbia. 

J.  Lloyd  Trump.  Associate  Secretary.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary-School  Prin- 
cipals. 

The  panel  dealing  with  "The  Minority 
Poor"  consisted  of  the  following: 

Arthur  Christopher.  Jr.,  Trial  Examiner, 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Kenneth  B.  Clark,»  Sodologtet  Advisor  to 
National  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

Ralph  E.  Penton,  Executive  Director,  Action 
for  Interracial  Understanding. 

Olaf  H.  Hage.  Assistant  Secretary,  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Company. 

P.  B.  Lewis,  Administrative  Director,  Plans 
for  Progress. 

Henry  B.  Moore,  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 
search, University  of  Alabama. 

James  M.  Nabrit,  President.  Howard  Uni- 
versity. 

John  Slawson,  Executive  Vice  President, 
American  Jewish  Committee. 

William  L.  Taylor,  Staff  Director-designate, 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 


1  Dr.  Clark's  paper  was  commissioned  after 
the  panel  meeting. 


All  the  authors  listed,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Deac  and  Dr.  Hauser,  participated  In 
panel  discussions  dealing  with  the  subjects 
of  their  papers. 

The  panels  made  substantial  contributions, 
but  the  following  report  by  the  Task  Force 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  all  of  their  recom- 
mendations. Nor  were  all  panel  recommen- 
dations unanimous.  The  Task  Force  Is  grate- 
ful to  each  panel  member  for  his  cooperation 
and  interest. 

The  Task  Force  expresses  Its  sincere  ap- 
preciation and  debt  of  gratitude  to.Blchard  L. 
Breault,  former  Associate  Director  of  Re- 
search for  the  Task  Force,  for  his  research, 
time  and  valuable  contributions  made  to 
making  this  third  report  possible. 

Erwin  D.  Canham, 

Chairman. 

INTRODUCTION 

Economic  progress  depends  on  economic 
opportunity.  Economic  growth  and  prosper- 
ity require  that  human  talents  and  national 
resources  be  organized  for  productivity.  The 
poor  wUl  remain  poor  unless  they  are  given 
a  chance  to  contribute  to  and  share  in  the 
nation's  flow  of  production.  And  If  we  are 
to  realize  the  full  potential  of  the  enterprise 
economy,  private  Incentive — the  strongest 
spur  to  productive  effort — must  be  made  ef- 
fective for  all  Americans. 

Of  course,  America  as  a  whole  has  achieved 
prosperity.  Most  Americans  are  educated 
for — and  find — a  productive  place  In  the 
economy.  Most  Americans  share,  according 
to  their  contributions.  In  the  nation's  abun- 
dance. Most  Americans  may  pursue  private 
incentives  to  the  limits  of  their  abilities  and 
ambition.  And  oil  Americans — even  the 
poor — are  materially  better  off  than  their 
forebears. 

But  for  a  substantial  minority  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  bright  hopes  of  talents  developed 
and  applied  to  productive  efforts,  and  of  ma- 
terial well-being  as  a  reward  for  ambition 
and  energy,  have  often  seemed  more  ironic 
than  real.  Lack  of  education  and  lack  of 
productive  and  rewarding  emplojrment  have 
Impaired  the  opportunity  for  self-improve- 
ment which  Is  at  the  core  of  traditional 
American  social  philosophy. 

Substantial  numbers  of  Americans  do  not 
receive  an  education  of  good  enough  quality. 
Some  do  not  remain  In  school.  Others  are 
minority  Americans  and  students  In  and 
graduates  of  inadequate  schools.  To  edu- 
cate economically  and  culturally  deprived 
children  requires  great  effort  and  ingenuity. 
Broad-scale  efforts  to  do  so  are  probably 
unique  In  history  and  reflect  credit  on  Amer- 
ican education.  But  evidence  Indicates  that 
the  public  school  system  has  not  yet  designed 
programs  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
poor. 

The  Implications  of  Inadequately  edu- 
cating the  poor  are  disquieting.  Public  edu- 
cation In  the  United  States  was  established 
on  the  premise  that  regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances of  birth,  one  child  Is  as  educable  as 
any  other.  Education  became  an  indispens- 
able Instrument  for  self-advancement  In  our 
society.  Its  role  as  the  great  equalizer  of 
opportunity  has  not  diminished.  If  any- 
thing It  has  Increased  in  value  as  an  imple- 
ment of  self-advancement. 

In  today's  economy,  education  and  Jobs  are 
becoming  Inextricably  related.  Statistics 
show  that  earnings  correspond  to  level  of 
education  attained.  The  better  a  man's  edu- 
cation, the  better  his  job.  The  poorer  his 
education,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  have  a 
good  jot) — and  the  more  likely  he  Is  to  have 
no  Job  at  all.  Technological  change  Is  hard- 
ening this  relationship.  And  the  Increasing 
sophistication  of  our  technology  underscores 
the  dictum  of  Lewis  Carroll  that  "...  It  takes 
all  the  running  you  can  do.  to  keep  In  the 
same  place."  Educational  requirements  for 
jobs  are  increasing.  Opportunities  for  bet- 
ter-educated people  win  continue  to  expand. 
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Opportunities  for  the  poorly  educated  will 
narrow. 

By  tbe  same  token,  obstaclea  otber  tban 
education  limit  the  employabUity  and  oppor- 
tunity for  economic  advancement  for  some 
Americans.  A  stagnant  economy,  Inade- 
quate Information  about  Job  vacancies,  ob- 
solete job  skills,  unrealistic  Job  requirements, 
regional  economic  problems,  and  otbers  all 
contribute  to  Joblessness.  And  joblessness 
In  many  cases  means  poverty. 

Beyond  these  considerations,  the  Task 
Force  believes  tbat  no  credible  Investigation 
of  poverty  could  Ignore  the  special  problems 
of  the  24  million  Americans  among  whom 
poverty  Is  most  prevalent.  These  include 
American  Indians,  Negroes,  Mexican-Ameri- 
cana and  Puerto  Ricans.  Reducing  poverty 
among  these  citizens  would  slgnlScantly  con- 
tribute to  the  alleviation  of  poverty  nation- 
ally. 

Unless  one  accepts  the  premise  that  mi- 
nority Americans  are  Inferior,  their  con- 
tinued subnormal  economic  performance 
demonstrates  that  disproportionate  economic 
and  social  obstacles  continue  to  deny  them 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  their  full  poten- 
tial In  our  society.  The  Task  Force  con- 
fronts this  phenomenon  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  moral  and  political  principles  of 
this  nation  are  predicated  upon  a  belief  In 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 
Second,  we  are  proud  of  our  competitive  so- 
ciety. Competition  is  basic  to  an  efficient 
and  free  economy  and  opportunity  Is  funda- 
mental to  competition.  The  systematic  ex- 
clusion ot  any  ethnic  group  from  full  partic- 
ipation is  not  only  morally  and  p>olitlcaIly 
wrong,  but  economically  wasteful  as  well. 
The  Task  Force  has  attempted  to  describe 
some  of  these  obstacles  and  suggest  broad 
approaches  leading  to  their  removal. 

Statistical  evidence  supports  the  conclu- 
sion that  Negro  Americans  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  over  the  past  several  years.' 
But  there  Is  also  abundant  evidence  to  dem- 
onstrate their  continued  disadvantaged  sta- 
tus. Negroes  have  been  working  in  the 
United  States  for  generations.  But  by  1965 
only  10.8  percent  of  the  male  Negro  labor 
force  was  engaged  in  skilled  work,  as  com- 
pared to  19.9  percent  of  the  white  male  labor 
force;  only  3.4  percent  of  the  Negro  males 
working  were  officials,  proprietors,  or  man- 
agers, while  14.3  percent  of  working  white 
males  were  In  such  occupations;  only  5.7  per- 
cent of  Negro  males  were  professionals  and 
technical  workers;  whereas  12.6  percent  of 
white  males  were  in  such  occupations. 
Fully  21.1  percent  of  Negro  males  were  un- 
skilled, compared  with  only  6.6  percent  of 
whites.  Furthermore  the  unemployment  rate 
for  Negroes  since  1960,  according  to  Census 
data,  has  been  about  twice  that  of  whites,  al- 
though some  students  of  the  problem  esti- 
mate a  much  higher  rate.  In  1964,  the  aver- 
age Negro  worker,  receiving  a  median  income 
of  $3,426.  was  earning  41  percent  less  than  the 
average  white  male  worker  whose  median 
Income  was  $5,863.  Moreover,  studies  have 
shown  that,  on  the  average,  Negroes  with  the 
same  education  and  same  occupations  as 
whites  receive  smaller  remuneration. 

What  sense  does  it  make  to  ignore  or  mini- 
mize the  potential  contribution  of  24  million 
Americans?  What  enterprise  would  squan- 
der more  than  ten  percent  of  Its  potential 
labor  force.  Its  future  management,  or  Its 
budding  researchers  and  technicians?  Yet 
this  is  the  consequence  of  persistently  deny- 


*  Because  21  million  American  Negroes 
represent  the  largest  ethnic  minority  group 
and  because  their  poverty  has  unique  causes 
and  characteristics,  the  text  of  this  report 
sometimes  refers  specifically  to  American 
Negroes.  However,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Task  Force  are  In  most  Instances  appli- 
cable as  well  to  reducing  poverty  among  those 
other  ethnic  groups  where  Its  Incidence  is 
higher  than  the  national  norm. 


Ing  minority  Americans  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  education  and  employment.  In 
fact,  the  consequences  are  more  costly  for  a 
society  than  for  an  individual  enterprise. 
An  enterprise  incurs  only  the  penalty  of  lost 
profits  through  squandered  resources.  A  so- 
ciety Incurs  far  greater  costs  because  less- 
than-equal  opportunity  breeds  economic 
waste  through  paternalism,  unemployment, 
poverty,  and  unnecessary  social  and  ixjUtical 
imrest. 

Freedom  of  entry — freedom  of  competitive 
opportimity — is  a  key  element  in  the  success- 
ful operation  of  any  free  market.  A  society 
makes  the  most  of  its  endowment,  hiunan 
and  material,  only  when  Its  resources  are 
free  to  flow  to  their  most  productive  uses. 
This  economic  triiism  is  the  pragmatic  Justi- 
fication for  ensuring  all  citizens  equal  access 
to  Jobs,  education,  and  public  facilities.  And 
in  it  also  lies  the  key  to  the  argument  for 
access  to  private  goods  unhampered  by  arti- 
ficial restraints,  for  in  $  free  society,  private 
goods  are  a  major  incentive.  They  are  the 
rewards  earned  on  the  basis  of  achievement 
by  those  who  have  contributed  to  prosperity. 
Public  goods  and  private  goods  differ,  and  the 
appropriate  criteria  for  "equal"  access  to 
each  differ  also,  but  thsy  are  two  sides  of  the 
same  coin.  We  diminish  our  productive  ca- 
pacities by  arbitrary  limiting  access  to 
either. 

Communities  penalise  themselves  when 
they  deny  minorities  access  to  these  public 
services.  They  are  provided  to  users  free  or 
at  nominal  charge  in  »n  effort  to  minimize 
social  costs  and  optimize  the  use  of  human 
and  other  resources.  People  contribute  more 
and  require  less  of  society  when  they  are  in 
good  health  and  when  they  have  adequate 
opportunities  for  recroBtlon.  A  community 
is  better  off  if  it  does  not  have  to  expend  Its 
resources  on  fighting  preventable  Illnesses. 
Everyone  is  penalized  if  dlseMe  becomes 
epldenUc  or  fire  beconjes  catastrophe.  Rec- 
ognizing this,  all  communities  attempt  to 
provide  these  services  for  at  least  some  of 
their  inhabitants.  Some,  however,  do  not 
provide  them  as  extensively  for  disadvan- 
taged minorities  as  for  others.  This  is  costly, 
since  poor  services  for  some  pass  on  to  the 
community  the  very  costs  it  sought  to  avoid 
by  providing  the  services  in  the  first  place. 

Public  goods  and  services  fall  into  two 
main  categories :  First  are  those  which  can  be 
efficiently  provided  only  by  making  them 
available  to  all.  Immunization,  fire  protec- 
tion, and  police  protection  are  examples. 
Second  are  those  deemed  so  valuable  to  the 
society  as  a  whole  that  It  pays  for  them 
collectively  (although  It  might  produce  them 
privately)  because  it  is  not  willing  to  entrust 
their  provision  to  personal  preference,  or  be- 
cause the  market  does  not  effectively  balance 
their  costs  and  benefits.  Traditionally,  edu- 
cation has  been  the  most  important  of  these, 
but  parks,  highways  and  sanitation  are 
among  many  everyday  examples. 

The  opportunity  to  secure  private  goods 
and  services  is  one  of  the  chief  motivations 
used  by  an  enterprise  economy  to  extract 
maximum  effort  from  its  participants.  Re- 
wards for  productive  and  useful  effort  come 
In  the  form  of  the  abiBty  to  satisfy  personal 
or  family  wants — In  other  words,  in  money. 
We  have  equal  access  to  private  goods  and 
services  only  Insofar  as  we  can  bid  equally 
for  them,  up  to  the  limits  set  by  the  amount 
of  money  we  have. 

Discrimination  destroys  this  "equal"  op- 
portunity to  gain  fot  oneself  an  amount 
of  material  satisfaction  commensurate  with 
the  reward  earned.  It  in  effect  establishes 
a  second  incentive  structure  for  the  disad- 
vantaged— one  which  does  not  adequately 
reward  achievement.  For  even  if  money 
wages  paid  a  minority  worker  are  equal  to 
those  paid  his  nonmlnority  colleagues,  he 
is  more  restricted  than  they  in  the  amount 
of  satisfaction  his  wages  can  purchase.  He 
may   most   wish   to   purchase   a  suburban 


house  or  send  his  child  to  a  fine  private 
school.  If  he  cannot,  he  must  settle  for 
second  best.  His  money  buys  "less,"  in  that 
he  cannot  get  maxlmxun  satisfaction  per 
dollar.  His  Incentive  to  earn  by  contributing 
to  production  Is  seriously  diminished,  and 
the  entire  society  pays  the  price  In  lost  out- 
put. 

To  operate  at  peak  economic  and  social 
efficiency.  It  is  necessary  to  remedy  this  eco- 
nomlc  impediment.  But  private  consump- 
tion Is  too  Intimately  entwined  with  personal 
liberty.  Involving  as  it  does  the  economic 
determination  of  an  Individual's  life  style, 
that  we  must  make  euie  that  the  "cure" 
does  not  merely  compound  the  disease. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  co- 
operation by  all  citizens  in  ending  discrim- 
ination. Where  minor  discomfort  will  at- 
tend the  major  gains  to  be  secured  by  elim- 
inating discrimination  in  access  to  private 
goods  or  where  the  "private"  goods  or  serv- 
ices in  question  are  publicly  supported  or 
subsidized  in  part  by  public  funds  or  by 
tax  concessions,  then  the  balance  must  be 
struck  in  favor  of  eliminating  the  discrim- 
ination by  law.  If  all  else  fails.  Equity  for- 
bids the  use  of  funds  derived  in  part  from 
minority  groups  to  support  institutions 
which  disadvantage  them,  and  common 
sense  militates  against  the  use  of  public 
funds  to  support  practices  which  diminish 
the  wealth  of  the  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  in  other  cases  to  determine 
that  the  restraints  Imposed  upon  the  free 
conduct  of  personal  business  are  not  so 
burdensome  and  restrictive  of  liberty  as  to 
merely  replace  one  system  of  elaborate  re- 
straints with  another. 

Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Urban  League,  has 
stated,  "the  core  of  the  civil  rights  problem 
is  the  matter  of  achieving  equal  opportunity 
for  Negroes  in  the  labor  market  ...  all  our 
other  rights  depend  on  that  one  for  ful- 
fillment. We  cannot  afford  better  education 
for  our  children,  better  housing,  or  medical 
care  unless  we  have  Jobs." 

The  Task  Force  agrees.  Jobs  are  basic  to 
self-improvement,  self-reliance,  and  a  self- 
governing  society.  And  self-help,  a  vital  and 
respected  feature  of  our  national  character, 
cannot  be  expected  unless  racial  obstacles 
to  gainful  employment  are  removed.  Racial 
discrimination  continues  to  be  a  cause  of 
unemployment.  Both  labor  and  manage- 
ment have  an  obligation  to  work  for  the 
eradication  of  racial  discrimination  within 
their  respective  organizations.  This  may  re- 
quire In  some  Instances  supplementary  el- 
forts  by  labor  leaders  to  open  membership 
in  unions  and  additional  recruitment  ef- 
forts among  businessmen  to  ensure  equal 
hiring  opportunities.  The  Civil  Rights  Act 
Of  1964  applies  equally  to  business.  Industry 
and  labor  imlons. 

While  the  need  for  broad  action  by  the 
entire  society  must  never  be  minimized, 
strenuous  effort  will  still  be  required  from 
Negro  and  other  minority  Americans  if  the 
promise  of  equal  access  is  to  bear  fruit.  For 
an  Imperfect  world,  artificial  obstacles  to 
full  citizen  participation  in  the  economy  can 
never  be  entirely  eliminated  by  the  society 
acting  as  a  whole.  The  achievement  of  this 
.  goal  rests  In  the  hands  of  the  disadvantaged. 
American  society  has  always  required  more 
effort  of  its  minorities  than  of  its  nonml- 
nority members,  but  it  has  ultimately  re- 
warded that  effort  to  a  degree  which  has 
Justified  the  highest  expectations  of  the  con- 
tributors. 

The  Task  Force  recognizes  that  some  of  the 
traditional  avenues  to  self  betterment  have 
been  imjustly  and  persistently  closed  to 
certain  ethnic  groups.  Our  recommenda- 
tions in  this  report  reflect  our  best  efforts  to 
remove  some  of  the  unjust  restraints.  But 
It  would  be  naive  to  expect  either  that  all 
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obstacles  can  successfully  be  removed,  or 
that  progress  must  await  the  Millennium. 
Negroes  and  others  to  whom  special  obstacles 
have  been  presented  can  and  should  con- 
tinue their  efforts  at  self-help  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible. 

In  summary,  freedom  of  entry— competi- 
tive opportunity — for  all  citizens  Is  a  key  to 
alleviating  poverty  In  a  free  market  economy. 
Such  an  economy  functions  best  when  all  its 
citizens  are  accorded  equal  opportunity  and 
free  access  to  the  Jobs,  goods  and  services 
produced  by  that  society.  Any  person  or 
group  facing  disproportionate  obstacles  to 
competitive  opportunity  Is  likely  to  con- 
tribute less  and  hence  earn  less  than  those 
who  are  most  advantaged.  These  flscal  re- 
straints on  opportunity  penalize  the  entire 
society.  Although  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  has  been  unsurpassed  among  nations, 
It  could  be  even  greater  if  we  made  better 
use  of  our  endowment  of  human  talents  by 
eliminating  the  Impediment  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

The  Task  Force  on  Economic  Growth  and 
Opportunity  maintains  that  poverty  caused 
in  part  by  a  lack  of  education,  employment 
and  opi>ort\mlty  can  be  reduced  more  ef- 
fectively if  Imaginative  private  meastures  are 
taken  In  cooperation  with  local,  state  and 
federal  governments.  The  reconunendatlons 
set  forth  In  this  third  report  on  poverty  are 
intended  to  advance  this  objective.  Busi- 
nessmen, by  mobilizing  private  reeotirces,  can 
play  an  active  social  role  which  only  the 
unenlightened  would  forfeit  by  Inaction  to 
the  federal  government. 

SUMMARY    or   RECOMMENDATIONS 

Equal  educational  opportunity 
No.  1:  Acceu  by  minority  pupils  to  tu- 
perior  public  schools,  especially  those  with 
unused  capacity,  should  not  be  restricted. 

No.  2:  Schools  for  those  Uusking  the  op- 
portunity to  range  far  and  wide  in  search  of 
an  adequate  education  should  be  improved 
to  provide  education  of  the  quality  provided 
for  nonmlnority  children. 

Information  clearinghouse 

No.  3:  A  clearinghouse  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information  on  programs  and  ap- 
proaches being  used  across  the  nation  to 
improve  education  for  culturally  and  eco- 
nomically deprived  children  should  be  estab- 
lished. The  clearinghouse  could  be  \mder 
government  contract  with  a  leading  univer- 
sity, or  could  be  operated  within  the  Office 
of  Education  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Education  park 

No.  4:  The  education  park  concept  should 
be  explored  as  a  means  of  improving  public 
school  education  in  large  cities.  Pilot  educa- 
tion paries  should  be  buUt  in  a  large,  care- 
fully selected  metropolitan  area  to  test  the 
concept.  These  pilot  projects  could  be 
financed  by  major  national  foundations  or 
other  independent  sources. 

Preschool  age  education 

No.  6:  Every  community  u)ith  large  num- 
bers of  children  from  economically  and  cul- 
turally deprived  families  should  institute 
preschool  age  educational  programs  as  in- 
tegral part  of  its  public  school  system. 
Existing  state  and  local  statutes  prohibiting 
education  for  very  young  children  should  be 
amended.  The  Head  Start  program,  now 
under  the  Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

People,  programs  and  jobs 

No.  6:  One  or  more  of  the  nation's  major 
philanthropic  foundations  should  design  and 
operate  on  a  pilot  basis  "modem  living 
centers"  that  could  (1)  lead  poor  people  who 
could  profit  from  basic  education  and  voca- 
tional training  programs  to  the  many  pro- 
grams already  available,  (2)  assure  that  these 
programs  are  coordinated  and  are  providing 
levels  of  learning  and  skills  actually  needed 


in  the  economy  and  (3)  place  in  definite  jobs 
each  person  successfully  completing  required 
basic  education  and  vocational  training  pro- 
grams. Where  appropriate,  these  centers 
should  also  offer  orientation  in  urban  liiHng 
for  recent  or  prospective  rural  migrants. 
Establishing  such  centers  In  several  parts  of 
the  nation  would  afford  the  maximum  oppor- 
tiinlty  to  assess  their  worth  under  different 
Job  market  conditions.  If  effective,  such 
centers  might  be  Integrated  Into  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Adult  basic  education 
No.  7:  Business  and  Industry  can  play  a 
larger  role  In  adult  basic  education.  Busi- 
ness and  industry  should  be  offered  incen- 
tives to  design  and  carry  out  continuous 
programs  to  provide  their  employees  with  the 
education  needed  to  fill  changing  job  re- 
quirements in  an  increasingly  technological 
economy.  Labor  and  management  should 
work  together  to  develop  incentives  for 
workers  to  continue  their  educations.  Cur- 
rent federal,  state  and  local  adult  basic 
education  programs  should  give  priority  to 
people  unemployed  or  in  danger  of  becoming 
unemployed  because  of  edticational  defi- 
ciencies. 

VocatUmal-technlcal  education 
No.  8:  Effective  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation tailored  to  the  changing  requirements 
of  the  job  market  should  be  made  an  integral 
part  of  each  community's  public  school 
program.  School  officials  and  educators 
should  enlist  the  support  of  business,  in- 
dustry and  labor  to  help  design  and  carry 
out  vocational-technical  education.  Busi- 
nessmen and  labor  leaders  Individually  and 
through  their  associations,  should  respond 
fully,  promote  more  and  better  vocational- 
technical  high  schools  and  junior  colleges 
and  help  improve  the  image  of  vocational- 
technical  education. 

No.  9 :  Where  it  is  impracticable  for  public 
school  systems  to  provide  desired  vocational- 
technical  education  courses,  state  and  local 
school  officials  should:  (i)  explore  ways  of 
proiHding  tuition  grants  to  stzulents  for  in- 
struction in  approved  proprietary  schools; 
(2)  consider  contractual  arrangements  with 
business  firms  to  provide  on-the-job  and/or 
formal  job  instruction  to  students;  and  (3) 
explore  the  possibility  of  cooperating  with 
other  local  public  school  systems  in  an  eco- 
nomic region  to  set  up  consolidated  regional 
programs. 

Education 
No.  10 :  Federal  revenue  sharing,  federal 
income  tax  credits,  and  consolidated  grants, 
offer  promising  means  of  helping  state  and 
local  governments  finance  better  public  edu- 
cation. The  United  States  Congress  should 
initiate  as  soon  as  possible  a  public  discus- 
sion and  study  of  these  concepts  to  deter- 
mine the  possibility  of  developing  effective 
legislation  to  help  flnance  public  school 
education. 

No.  11:  The  states  should  develop  school 
grant  formulas  that  recognize  more  realis- 
tically the  cost  of  educating  economically 
and  culturally  deprived  people.  Districts 
where  a  large  number  of  such  children  are 
found  will  probably  need  proportionately 
more  money  for  pupil  than  well-off  school 
districts  If  the  quaUty  gap  In  education  Is 
to  be  closed. 

Employment  entrance  examinations 
No.  12:  Every  effort  should  be  made  by 
school  districts  to  design  and  uUllze  effec- 
tive means  of  measuring  the  performance 
of  public  education;  of  evaluating  the  pre- 
paredness of  students  for  making  their  way 
In  life.  Special  consideration  might  be  given 
to  designing  employment  entrance  examina- 
tions to  rate  job  applicants  as  to  prepared- 
ness for  entry  to  business  and  industrial 
employment.  Business  and  industry 
through  their  trade  associations  and  in  co- 
operation uHth  educators  and  professional 
organizations,  should  invest  the  time  and 


the  money  necessary  to  design  effective  em- 
ployment entrance  examinatiotu. 
IfotivatiOTial  research 

No.  18:  Universities,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, or  foundations  should  conduct  research 
on  a  national  scale  into  the  factors  that 
encourage  poor  people  to  stay  in  school  and 
learn.  This  research  should  Include  Infor- 
mation gathered  locally  from  "exit  Inter- 
views" of  dropouts  conducted  by  disinter- 
ested professionals. 

Competitive  education* 

No.  14:  Competition  with  existing  public 
school  systems  offers  a  promising  means  of 
Improving  both  public  and  private  educa- 
tion. //  all  parents,  at  every  income  level, 
could  choose  between  sending  their  children 
to  public  schools  and  sending  their  children 
to  approved  private  schools  at  public  ex- 
pense, both  public  and  private  education 
would  Improve  as  schools  attempted  to  at- 
tract and  hold  pupils.  Businessmen  should 
press  for  the  fullest  possible  consideration 
of  proposals  designed  to  enhance  competi- 
tion in  education.  Local,  state,  and  federal 
governments  should  consider  legislation 
which  would  enable  communities  to  adopt 
programs  establishing  a  public-private  op- 
tion for  all  children.  Universities  and 
educational  associations  should  sponsor 
symposiums  to  explore  the  advantages,  ap- 
propriate procedures,  and  possible  pitfalls  of 
establishing  educational  competition. 

Job  vacancy  data 

No.  15 :  A  national  series  of  job  vacancy 
statistics  with  appropriate  area,  industry, 
and  occupational  classifications  should  be 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  Bureau  should  also  expand  and  improve 
the  unemployment  statistical  series.  JBcc- 
ommendations  to  improve  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  including  a  recommendation 
for  a  nationwide  communications  network, 
by  the  Employment  Service  Task  Force 
should,  be  carefully  considered. 

Unemployment  rate  norms 

No.  16:  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
with  the  advice  of  other  Interested  groups 
should  develop  national  differential  unem- 
ployment rate  norms,  on  the  basis  of  appro- 
priate analyses  of  the  labor  market,  for  teen- 
agers, unskilled  laborers,  nonwhltes,  poorly 
educated  workers,  the  handicapped  and  dis- 
abled, and  the  long-term  unemployed.  As 
studies  and  analyses  are  made,  determina- 
tion of  unemployment  rate  norms  for  other 
groups  of  workers  may  be  found  desirable. 
Specific  programs,  Including  proposed  time- 
schedules,  for  the  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment to  proposed  targets  should  follow.  The 
Department  of  Labor  should  be  authorized  to 
include,  as  an  Integral  part  of  its  studies  of 
the  impact  of  minimum  wage  legislation, 
studies  of  the  unemployment  effects  of  min- 
imum wage  laws  on  those  groups  of  workers 
with  the  highest  incidence  of  unemployment 
and  on  those  most  subject  to  long-term  un- 
employment. 

Long-range  fiscal  policies 
No.  17:  As  additional  stimulus  Is  needed 
to  maintain  economic  growth  and  high  em- 
ployment, both  personal  and  corporate  in- 
come tax' rate  should  be  reduced  in  coming 
years.  National  policy  should  be  to  reduce 
these  rates  significantly  over  a  period  of 
years,  taking  Into  accoimt  such  factors  as 
necessary  expenditures  and  Inflationary-de- 
flationary pressures. 

Chronically  unemployed 

No.  18 :  Solutions  to  the  problem  of  chroni- 
cally unemployed  workers  should  give  prior- 
ity to  programs  that  offer  basic  edueotion 
ond  froininjir  in  skills  leading  to  jobs  in  the 
competitive  labor  market.    Emphasis  should 
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be  placed  upon  upgrading  the  abiUtiet  of 
these  workers.  Administrative  improve- 
ments in  government  manpower  programs 
should  be  undertaken  particularly  so  as  to 
coordinate  and  ratiOTialize  efforts  at  the  lo- 
cal level.  Government  programs  should  be 
refocused  increasingly  toward  helping  the 
hardcore  unemployed.  Massive  federally  fl- 
anced  employment  programs  in  public  and 
nonprofit  jobs  should  be  avoided.  Such  pro- 
grams could  lead  to  the  development  of  a 
locked-ln  class  of  workers  unprepared  for  the 
transition  to  regular  Jobs. 

Unemployment  compensation 
No.  19:  Local  unemployment  compensa- 
tion officials  in  all  states  should  be  author- 
ized to  approve  enrollment  by  benefits  recipi- 
ents in  educational  and  training  institutions 
or  programs,  without  loss  of  benefits,  where 
workers  seek  to  improve  or  learn  new  skills 
that  will  improve  their  employ  ability.  The 
states  should  review  and  strengthen  their 
individual  programs.  Administrative  re- 
forms should  be  made  to  withhold  benefits 
from  workers  who  quit  without  good  cause 
or  who  refuse  to  accept  suitable  employment. 

Youth  employment -experience  minimum 
wage 
No.  20:  A  youth  employment -experience 
minimum  wage  rate  should  be  established  to 
help  provide  young  people  with  opportuni- 
ties to  acquire  employment  experience,  train- 
ing, and  skills  in  the  competitive  economy. 
The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  should  be 
amended,  setting  the  minimum  wage  rate  for 
teenagers  in  covered  employment  at  75  per- 
cent of  the  standard  minimum  for  adult 
workers.  A  Z4-months  cumulative  total  time 
limit  should  be  placed  on  the  employment  of 
a  teenager  by  his  employer  at  the  youth  em- 
ployment-experience minimum  wage  rate. 
Because  employment  experiences  and  train- 
ing are  so  important,  teenagers  should  be 
eligible  for  the  employment-experience  min- 
imum rate  irrespective  of  family  incomes. 

Equal  employment  opportunities 

No.  21 :  Management  can  work  for  equality 
of  employment  opportunities  viithout  pref- 
erence or  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  mi- 
nority group  status.  In  many  instances  ex- 
tra effort  may  have  to  be  devoted  to  recruit- 
ment activities  among  minority  groups  in 
order  to  assure  equal  hiring  opportunities. 

No.  22:  Labor  unions  can  support  equal 
employment  opportunities  by  extending 
equal  membership  opportunities  to  minority 
Americans.  So  long  as  unions  practice  racial 
discrimination  business  efforts  to  recruit  and 
place  minority  group  Americans  will  be  im- 
peded. The  appropriate  sections  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  should  be  enforced  equal- 
ly with  respect  to  business,  industry  and 
labor. 

Entrepreneurship 
No.  23:  It  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
minority  community  and  the  nation  as  a 
whole  for  a  greater  proportion  of  minority 
groups  to  seek  entrepreneurship  and  self- 
employment  in  business  as  a  career  objec- 
tive. To  help  achieve  this,  high  schools, 
junior  colleges  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  should  offer  business  courses  ori- 
ented toward  entrepreneurship  and  manage- 
ment of  small  business.  Studies  ought  to  be 
made  to  determine  the  availability  of  the 
general  consumer  market  to  Negro  business- 
men. Special  loan  programs  coupled  with 
management  couTiseling  should  be  offered  by 
both  public  and  private  agencies.  Success- 
ful businessmen  could  help  by  supporting 
improved  educational  programs  in  small 
business  management  and  by  serving  as 
counselors  to  small  businessmen  who  need 
management  training. 

More  business  programs 

No.  24:  Local  chambers  of  commerce  and 

individual  businessmen  should  initiate  full 

employment  programs  tailored  to  the  needs 

of  their  communities.    Among  possible  needs 


and  measures  are:  employment  and  Job 
vacancy  surveys;  projections  of  manpKJwer 
requirements;  surveys  of  education  and  train- 
ing facilities  with  projected  needs;  employ- 
ment opportunity  fairs  and  "man  marketing" 
clinics  In  poor  areas;  active  guidance  service 
to  the  youth  of  the  community;  help  in 
formulating  and  establlehlng  effective  train- 
ing programs  and  institutions. 
Testing 
No.  25:  Employers  should  make  better  use 
of  job  oriented  criteria  in  their  personnel 
hiring  programs.  Special  efforts  to  reach 
minority  group  members  and  to  test  their 
aptitudes  and  performance  should  be  en- 
couraged. Improved  Job  opportunities  will 
provide  stronger  incentives  to  the  unem- 
ployed and  are  basic  to  uplifting  the  well- 
being  of  the  disadvantaged  Americans. 

Labor  mcbility 
No.  26:  Current  pilot  projects  to  test  the 
need  and  feasibility  of  geographical  reloca- 
tion subsidies  to  move  unemployed  people 
voluntarily  to  available  jobs  should  be  care- 
fully appraised  to  determine  if  a  general 
program,  national  in  scope,  should  be  i7ii- 
tiated.  Appropriate  committees  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  as  uell  as  private 
business,  labor  research  and  academic  orga- 
nizations, ought  to  investigate  the  results 
of  these  projects  thoroughly.  Employer 
participation,  wllllngnaes  to  relocate  on  the 
part  of  unemployed  workers,  success  In  train- 
ing and  retraining  relocated  employees,  suc- 
cess in  assimilating  relocated  people  In  new 
communities,  abuses  o<  the  program  should 
all  be  factors  given  extremely  careful  evalua- 
tion. 

Casual  labor  services 

No.  27:  The  commercialization  of  casual 
labor  services  can  help  unemployed  or  under- 
employed people  by  regularizing  employment, 
leading  to  increased  worker  earnirigs  and 
establishing  the  dignit)  of  kinds  of  work  not 
now  regarded  highly.  Entrepreneurs  who 
are  attempting  to  commercialize  casual  labor 
services  should  be  encouraged  by  business 
groups,  public  and  private  employment 
agencies,  welfare  and  untlpoverty  organiza- 
tions, banks  and  other  private  and  public 
lending  agencies,  and  city  governments  and 
private  companies  responsible  for  provid- 
ing transportation  in  and  out  of  central  city 
areas. 

Studies 

No.  28:  Objective  ftudies  and  analyses 
should  be  made  of:  (1)  the  impact  and  de- 
gree of  obsolescence  of  federal  and  state 
child  labor  laws  and  pf  the  regulations  U- 
sued  to  implement  them;  (2)  labor  union 
activities  and  policies  as  they  affect  em- 
ployment; (3)  the  effects  of  tax  structures 
on  growth  and  employment  levels. 


ficiency  will  be  self-defeating  if  they  are 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  development 
in  other  sectors  of  the  economy — in 
those  like  the  chemical  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, which  are  related  to  agriculture, 
and  others  which  help  to  assure  the 
viability  of  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Those  countries  which  are  members  of 
the  Aid  India  Consortium  have  previous- 
ly extended  various  forms  of  economic 
aid  to  India  in  order  to  assist  India  to 
reach  the  point  of  self-sustaining  eco- 
nomic growth.  This  rationale  for  aid 
continues  to  be  valid,  and  emergency 
food  assistance  should  not  divert  Con- 
sortium members — neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  other  member — from  the 
Consortium's  long-range  effort  to  sup- 
port India's  overall  economic  develop- 
ment. 

If  a  Consortium  member,  after  con- 
tributing emergency  food  assistance 
either  in  food  grains  or  in  cash,  were  to 
seek  to  diminish  its  contributions  to 
other  economic  aid  programs  by  an 
equivalent  amount,  that  member  would 
in  fact  be  harming  the  development  of 
the  Indian  economy  to  an  extent  which 
is  not,  perhaps,  readily  obvious.  This 
point  can  be  illustrated  as  follows:  The 
Indian  Government  announced  last  sum- 
mer a  program  of  economic  liberaliza- 
tion designed,  according  to  Indian  of- 
ficials, to  stimulate  the  country's  trade 
and  economic  development,  including 
development  in  the  agricultural  sector. 
This  program  has  been  heartily  endorsed 
by  the  World  Bank.  Various  facets  of 
the  liberalization  program  require  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  foreign  exchange, 
and  Indian  foreign  exchange  holdings 
are  presently  very  low.  A  sufficiently 
high  level  of  aid  from  the  Consortium 
will  assist  India  to  carry  forward  its 
liberalization  program,  but  a  diminution 
of  Consortium  contributions  could 
drastically  curb  Indian  plans  to  imple- 
ment that  program.  It  is  necessary,  in 
recognizing  the  extent  to  which  food  aid 
and  other  types  of  economic  aid  fit  into 
the  overall  development  process,  to  keep 
clearly  in  mind  that  since  these  separate 
kinds  of  aid  are  integral  parts  of  the 
whole  process,  no  one  aid  problem  can 
be  solved  at  the  expense  of  any  other. 
Rather,  each  major  problem  must  be 
undertaken  to  the  maximum  extent  that 
available  resources  will  permit. 


POOD  AID  TO  INDIA 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr,  President,  the  mes- 
sage of  President  Johnson  on  food  aid  to 
India  and  on  the  qiKstion  of  organizing 
a  general  war  on  hunger  has  made  It 
clear  that  while  the  U.S.  Government 
hopes  to  see  food  aid  handled  in  multi- 
lateral forums  like  the  Aid  India  Con- 
sortium, it  is  essential  that  such  aid  must 
be  in  addition  to,  rather  than  a  replace- 
ment for,  other  tyOes  of  economic  aid 
which  the  aid  donor  countries  plan  to 
extend  to  India  and  other  developing 
nations.  This  point  is  so  central  to  the 
imperatives  of  the  development  process 
that  I  want  to  emphasize  it:  A  nation's 
plans  for  self-sufficiency  in  food  produc- 
tion must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  de- 
velopment proce'^s.  and  necessariV  the 
first  priority  in  its  economic  planning. 
However,  programs  to  achieve  food  suf- 


FOOD  AID  TO  INDIA 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  India's 
size  alone  thrusts  the  country  and  its 
problems  into  the  forefront  of  our  con- 
sciousness whether  or  not  we  wish  it. 
When  a  nation  comprising  a  fifth  of 
mankind  labors  under  the  handicap  of 
food  shortage,  brought  on  largely  by  nat- 
ural disaster,  and  when  it  sees  some  of  Its 
hopes  for  bringing  a  better  life  for  Its 
people  momentarily  dissolved.  It  has  a 
very  real  claim  on  our  hearts  and  on  our 
sympathy.  This  is  reason  enough  for  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  to  re- 
spond to  India's  human  need  to  help 
ameliorate  the  present  food  crisis. 

But  India  has  another  compelling 
claim  upon  our  attention  because  of  Its 
strategic  location  in  the  world.  By 
definition,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  many  other  nations 
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not  to  abandon  Asia  or  the  world's  larg- 
est democracy  at  a  time  of  trial.  We  all 
have  a  stake  in  maintaining  political  sta- 
bility in  south  Asia.  A  democratic  and 
unified  India  assures  that  an  unmanage- 
able power  vacuum  will  not  exist  in  that 
area.  India  also  reassures  other  newly 
independent  nations  in  Asia  that  they, 
too,  can  maintain  their  independence  and 
can  ultimately  prosper,  despite  their 
present  economic  and  social  problems. 

If  India  is  to  maintain  stability  and 
its  commitment  to  preserving  a  national 
Identity,  its  Government  must  be  able 
to  assure  an  adequate  food  supply  to  its 
vast  population.  It  must  be  able  to  con- 
tinue working  toward  self-sustaining 
economic  growth. 

American  aid  policy,  both  food  and 
nonfood.  Is  designed  to  supplement  In- 
dia's own  efforts  to  progress  toward  food 
sufQciency  and  a  viable  economy.  In  re- 
cent years  India  has  moved  toward  both 
these  goals,  and  the  American  contribu- 
tion toward  that  progress  has  been  sig- 
nificant. Both  the  Indian  and  the  Amer- 
ican Governments  have  agreed  that  the 
ultimate  rationale  for  foreign  aid  in  India 
Is  that  India  should  use  that  aid  to  de- 
velop her  economy  until  aid  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

At  the  heart  of  President  Johnson's 
plan  of  action  for  India's  food  crisis  to- 
day is  the  concept  of  responding  through 
an  existing  organization — the  India  aid 
Consortium  chaired  by  the  World  Bank. 
This  is  the  vehicle  through  which  free 
world  donors  today  plan  and  coordinate 
their  aid  giving  to  India.  This  strategy 
makes  eminent  sense  and  offers  creative 
advantages.  It  gives  food  aid  the  same 
Importance  as  other  economic  assistance. 
It  allows  coordination  of  food  and  other 
help  within  the  framework  of  India's 
needs  and  requirements.  It  allows  Con- 
sortium members  to  help  in  a  variety  of 
ways— with  food,  cash  to  buy  food,  or 
needed  materials  to  free  India's  foreign 
exchange  to  buy  it.  Most  importantly. 
It  dramatizes  to  the  world  that  the  food- 
population  crisis  Is  not  like  a  flash  flood 
that  will  automatically  recede  In  the  near 
future.  This  crisis  is  a  permanent  threat 
to  the  stability  of  nations  and  to  the  lives 
of  millions  of  people.  If  the  world  does 
not  mobilize  every  resource  at  its  com- 
mand, it  will  soon  grow  worse. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  a 
great  many  countries  will  come  forward 
during  this  present  food  crisis  to  assist 
the  Indian  Government  in  meeting  that 
crisis.  I  would  hope,  too.  that  those 
countries  which  have  the  means  to  do  so 
will  assist  India  to  progress  on  a  broader 
front  toward  a  viable  economy.  The 
presence  in  the  world  of  a  nation  of  500 
million  people  which  insistently  declares 
that  it  can,  with  assistance,  solve  its 
niany  economic  problems,  deserves  both 
sympathy  and  positive  support.  India 
has  given  sufficient  evidence  of  progress 
to  warrant  our  continued  assistance  In  Its 
great  endeavor. 


THE  CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed consular  convention  between  the 
united  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  held  up  no  longer.    Pear  of  a 


dozen  Russians  should  not  affect  our  pol- 
icy. The  business  of  improving  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations,  particularly  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  too  important  to  be  set 
aside  for  less  than  very  serious  reasons. 
These  are  statements,  I  think,  of  obvious 
wisdom.  Further,  as  Writer  Howard  K. 
Smith  said  In  the  Washington  Star  yes- 
terday, there  exists  no  great  problem  for 
a  foreign  power  intent  upon  picking  up 
intelligence  in  America.  We  have  a  very 
open  society  in  which  the  addition  of 
an  additional  Russian  consulate  could 
scarcely  be  considered  a  truly  significant 
intelligence  threat.  I  commend  his  col- 
umn to  the  attention  of  Senators  who  are 
in  doubt  about  ratifying  the  convention 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OVERHATINC   THE   PeRIL    OF   A   PeW   MORE   SPIES 

(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

In  these  first  weeks  of  the  new  political 
year  the  administration  has  been  able  to  get 
our  eye  back  on  the  ball.  Vietnam  may  be 
our  most  passionate  immediate  problem,  but 
by  far  our  biggest  problem  remains  the  old 
familiar;  the  President  of  the  VS.  Is  said  to 
have  at  his  command  a  nuclear  force  that 
works  out  at  35,000  tons  of  TNT  for  every 
human  being  alive.  The  Russians  have  a 
little  less,  but  not  enough  less  to  matter. 

The  problem  is  to  achieve  a  mood  and  an 
arrangement  whereby,  at  the  very  least,  thk 
awful  force  will  never  be  used.  At  most,  the 
problem  is  to  find  a  way  whereby— as  Red 
China  has  feared  aloud  and  Undersecretary 
Katzenl)ach  the  other  day  hoped  aloud — the 
two  giants  can  Join  to  prevent  smaller  na- 
tions now  coming  to  possess  nuclear  weapons 
from  ever  using  them. 

A  host  Of  little  things  can  contribute  to  a 
mood  for  agreement.  At  present  one  little 
thing  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Is  the  Consular  treaty,  negotiated 
by  the  U.S.  and  Russia  in  1964,  backed  19  to 
5  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  but 
never  carried  forth  to  ratification.  "  The 
obstacle  has  been  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  fear  that 
it  would  permit  more  Russian  spies  to  come 
into  our  cities  and  increase  his  counter- 
espionage difficulties.  Mr.  Hoover's  objec- 
tions have  been  enough  to  cause  Senator 
Dirksen  to  announce  he  will  not  vote  to  rat- 
ify, and  to  cast  doubt  on  the  administration's 
ability  to  get  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
In  the  Senate. 

People  who  have  studied  the  spy  business 
In  depth  think  Mr.  Hoover's  objections  are 
misconceived.  In  modern  times  spies  do  not 
have  serious  trouble  getting  information  in 
any  country,  for  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
keep  clues  out  of  newspapers  and  speeches. 

Allen  Dulles  who  served  longest  as  head 
of  the  CIA  said  90  percent  of  our  informa- 
tion about  Russia  comes  from  open,  public 

sources.     These  sources  are  pretty  good for 

example  we  know  around  which  towns  the 
Russians  have  been  deploying  antl-missUe 
missiles,  and  how  many  divisions  they  have 
removed  from  eastern  Europe  and  sent  to 
their  border  with  China.  It  has  also  been 
estimated  that  about  97  percent  of  what  they 
know  about  us  is  publicly  available,  in  news- 
papers, or  in  brochures  at  industrial  confer- 
ences, or  in  public  hearings  in  Congress. 

Getting  the  information  is  not  hard.  The 
problem  lies  in  interpreting  it  accurately. 
Correct  and  relevant  information  Is  gen- 
erally lost  in  a  maze  of  Irrelevant  Informa- 
tion. It  is  hard  to  estimate  which  is  decoy 
and  which  is  genuine. 

For  example,  every  one  of  Hitler's  surprise 
attacks  on  his  neighbors  in  World  War  n 
was  known  beforehand  and  the  Information 
was    communicated    to    the    victim-nation. 


Russia  was  told  weeks  beforehand  when  and 
where  Hitler  would  invade  her  soil.  Stalin 
did  not  take  the  information  seriously.  The 
U.S.  knew  all  it  had  to  know  to  get  our  fleet 
and  planes  out  of  Pearl  Harbor,  but  under- 
estimated the  validity  of  the  information. 
Hitler  was  given  the  date  and  place  of  the 
allied  invasion  of  Normandy  by  his  spies,  but 
gave  it  no  higher  value  than  a  host  of 
rumors  and  therefore  was  caught  out. 

An  increase  In  the  number  of  Russian  spies 
Is  therefore  not  likely  to  matter  greatly.  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  let  the  fear  of  it  cause  us 
to  fail  to  take  action  to  Improve  relations 
now  that  action  is  possible. 

Two  huge  developments  have  made  the 
world  ripe  for  such  an  improvement.  The 
first  of  them  is  the  60th  birthday  of  the 
Russian  revolution,  to  be  celebrated  this 
year.  The  Russian  leaders  appear  to  feel 
every  day  of  its  age.  and  would  like  to  relax 
and  derive  a  litle  more  well-being  from  their 
economy  and  settle  troubles  rather  than 
start  them. 

The  other  development  ha£  been  the  na- 
tional nervous  breakdown  of  Red  China.  As 
the  London  Economist  observed  recently,  the 
so-called  "Cultural  Revolution"  is  giving  all 
revolutions  a  bad  name,  and  we  may  see 
that  mode  of  changing  things  go  out  of  favor 
in  the  world  for  the  first  time  since  1788. 
Meanwhile,  Russia  is  clearly  so  anxious  to 
devote  close  attention  to  her  border  with 
China  that  she  would  like  to  stabilize  rela- 
tions elsewhere. 

If  we  are  to  miss  the  chance  to  improve 
relations,  we  should  have  very  good  reasons 
for  missing  it.  Mr.  Hoover's  fear  of  a  dozen 
more  spies  Is  not  a  good  reason. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  RURAL  ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATTON  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
electric  power  generated  and  distributed 
by  consumer-owned  utilities  has  revolu- 
tionized the  economic  and  social  life  of 
rural  America. 

The  continuing  task  of  supplying 
abundant  electric  power  to  rural  areas 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  has  been  a 
gigantic  effort.  It  is  in  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  unparalleled  produc- 
tivity and  efficiency  of  the  Nation's 
agriculture.  It  has  brought  the  benefits 
of  a  modem  society  to  farms  and  rural 
communities  across  the  country,  and  en- 
hanced opportimlties  for  economic  de- 
velopment through  the  availability  of 
low-cost  electric  power. 

Progress  in  these  areas  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  wisdom  and  energies 
of  leaders  in  rural  electrification.  It  is 
wholly  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we 
should  pay  careful  attention  to  their 
recommendations  on  the  future  of  the 
REA  loan  program  and  on  other  impor- 
tant public  Issues. 

The  South  Dakota  Rural  Electric  As- 
sociation, representing  the  rural  electric 
systems  In  my  State  and  their  consumer- 
owners,  held  Its  annual  meeting  In 
Huron,  S.  Dak.,  on  January  24.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  several  of 
the  resolutions  they  approved  on  impor- 
tant national  issues,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  policy  statements  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  tis  follows: 

FINANCING 

Whereas  at  the  annual  meeting  of  NRECA 
at  Las  Vagas  we  unanimously  passed  a  reso- 
lution stating  that  O&T  cooperatives  needed 
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2%  money  on  a  3S-year  basis,  and 

Whereas  at  tblB  same  annual  meeting  it 
had  been  concluded  that  approximately  75% 
of  the  distribution  cooperatives  still  needed 
2%  money  on  a  35-year  basis,  and 

Whereas  this  program  Is  good  for  rural 
electric  cooperatives  and  has  proven  so  suc- 
cessful In  the  last  30  years,  and 

Therefore  we  recommend  that  this  same 
type  2%  loan  program  be  extended  to  all 
areas  where  economic  conditions  establish  a 
similar  need,  and 

Whereas  we  all  need  this  same  2%  35-year 
loan  program;  therefore  we  urge  NHECA  to 
continue  to  emphasize  the  great  need  for  2% 
money  on  a  35-year  basis  and  work  for  the 
preservation  of  this  great  program,  and 

Whereas  the  supplemental  financing  bills 
considered  in  the  89th  Congress  did  not  meet 
the  needs  of  our  South  Dakota  members; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  SDBEA 
desires  to  cooperate  and  work  with  NRECA 
and  REA  and  any  other  groups  to  develop  a 
future  financing  program  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable and  meet  the  needs  of  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives. 

DECUMINO  TABM  POPX7LATION 

Whereas  we  are  concerned  over  the  con- 
tinuing decline  of  our  farm  population  and 
deplore  the  Ill-advised  views  of  many  econ- 
omists which  are  aimed  at  reducing  the 
number  of  family  farms  in  America,  and 

Whereas  we  recognize  the  vital  Importance 
of  these  rural  families  to  our  South  Dakota 
communities; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  SDREA 
pledges  to  Join  other  organizations,  groups 
and  individuals  to  urge  Congress  to  devise 
a  more  adequate  fanUly  farm  program  to  curb 
the  present  exodus  of  farmers  from  the  land, 
and  provide  an  economic  environment  where- 
by these  famlllee,  the  llfeblood  for  our  rural 
communities,  can  make  a  decent  living  on 
the  land.  

HIOH  DmCBXST  RATES 

Whereas  Interest  rates,  which  are  currently 
the  highest  in  recent  United  States  history, 
threaten  to  seriously  depress  the  entire  econ- 
omy, and 

Whereas  the  threat  of  higher  interest  rates 
to  rural  electric  cooperatives  is  only  one  facet 
of  a  hard  money  policy  which  has  already 
put  a  stranglehold  on  lending  agencies,  in- 
cluding Federal  Land  Banks,  Production 
Credit  Associations,  FHA  and  local  banks; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  we  de- 
plore the  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
In  raising  interest  rates  as  a  brake  on  an 
accelerating  economy,  an  action  which  has 
merely  added  fuel  to  the  fires  of  Inflation, 
and  has  Increased  costs  for  all  consumers, 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  urge  Con* 
gress  to  take  steps  to  assure  low  interest 
loans,  to  roll  back  the  hl^  interest  rates  and 
to  make  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ttspon- 
Bible  to  Congress,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  commend 
NRECA  and  other  members  of  the  Con- 
sumers Information  Committee  for  spon- 
soring a  national  protest  meeting  on  high 
Interest  rates. 

CX>UNCIL  or  USOUICBB 

Whereas  we  beUeve  the  natural  resources 
of  this  nation  are  a  vital  segment  of  our 
total  wealth  and  strength,  and  that  tbsy 
belong  to  the  people  and  the  benefits  ot 
their  development  should  be  returned  to  the 
people,  and 

Whereas  we  beUeve  the  conservation  and 
development  can  best  be  accomplished  in  an 
orderly  and  efllcient  manner  through  the 
coordination  of  the  various  resource  devel- 
opment projects,  and 

Whereas  we  believe  long-range  plans  and 
comprehensive  surveys  should  be  meule  by 
a  coordinating  group  to  determine  the  needs 
of  our  growing  population,  rather  than  short- 
term,  piece-meal  plans  and  projects; 

Now  therefore  ba  It  resolved  that  we  en- 
d(»ae  the  proposal  of  Senator  Oeorge  Mc- 


Govem  of  South  Dakota  to  establish  a  Coun- 
cil of  Resources  and  Conservation  Advisors. 
Further,  we  strongly  urge  the  entire  South 
Dakota  Congressional  Dslegatlon  and  other 
Congressmen  to  support  blm  in  this  effort. 

LEGISLATION    BT   AfPROFRIATION 

Whereas  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Congress  have  demonstrated  a  propensity 
to  write  restrictive  language  on  REA  Into 
ref>orts,  and  these  reports  have  the  practical 
effect  of  legislation,  and 

Whereas  these  restrictions  have  materially 
reduced  the  efTectlveness  of  the  G&T  loans 
program  as  a  power  supply  bargaining  In- 
strument, the  ultimate  effect  of  which  Is 
higher  power  cost  for  rural  people,  and  have 
diminished  the  authority  of  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator In  other  respects; 

Now  therefore  be  It  rssolved  that  we  ex- 
press our  opposition  to  this  prjtctlce  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  and  urge  our 
Congressional  Delegation  to  oppose  further 
erosion  of  our  power  supply  bargaining  posi- 
tion and  request  our  Congressional  Delega- 
tion to  work  toward  restoring  full  authority 
to  the  REA  Administrator  for  making  loans 
in  accordance  with  the  clear  intent  of  the 
REA  Act  by  repeal  of  these  unnecessary  re- 
strictions on  his  authority,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  SDREA  highly 
commends  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees  for  refus- 
ing to  place  additional,  orlppling  restrictions 
on  the  vital  G&T  program  In  the  last  session 
of  Congress. 

OAHE    IRRIGATION    UNIT 

Whereas  the  future  sconomlc  and  social 
well-being  of  South  Dakota  depends  upon  the 
development  of  the  State's  natural  resources, 
chief  among  which  Is  water,  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  the  Oahe  Ir- 
rigation Unit  will  make  Missouri  River  water 
available  for  the  irrigation  of  495,000  acres  of 
land,  which  in  turn  will  result  In  Increased 
and  stabilized  agricultural  production  on 
lands  presently  iinder  cultivation,  and 

Whereas  the  Increased  and  stabilized  agri- 
cultural production  from  Irrigated  lands  in- 
tegrated with  nearby  dryland  will  result  In 
increased  population,  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  biislness  activity  which  vrtll  be 
reflected  in  the  economy  of  the  state,  region 
and  nation; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  South 
Dakota  Rural  Electric  Association,  consisting 
of  36  member  cooperatives,  duly  assembled 
at  its  annual  convention  in  Huron,  South 
Dakota,  this  24  day  of  January,  1967,  favors 
the  early  authorization  of  the  Oahe  Unit  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


PRESIDENTIAL   PRESS 
CONFERENCES 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  we  witnessed  a  phenomenon  of 
democracy.  President  Johnson  went 
before  television  cameras  and  answered 
questions  put  to  him  In  a  face-to-face 
confrontation  with  the  press  of  our 
Nation. 

Television  viewers  had  the  opportunity 
once  again  to  observe  the  President  and 
to  hear  his  responses  to  questions  which 
probed  the  very  destiny  of  our  Nation. 
Our  people  by  means  of  these  frequent 
forums — televised  press  conferences — 
have  a  valuable  opportunity  to  Judge  the 
performance  and  the  attitude  of  the 
President.  No  other  people  In  any  other 
Nation— in  all  history— have  enjoyed 
such  an  opportunity. 

The  President  I  believe  is  to  be  com- 
mended, not  only  for  the  frequency  of 
these  press  conferences,  but  for  his 
candid  replies  to  the  questions.  In  this 
last  conference,  thef e  was  not  a  single 
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question  to  which  he  replied,  "No  com- 
ment," and  his  answers  were  forthright. 

In  this  connection,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  cogent  editorial 
entitled  "An  Invitation  for  Compromise 
on  Vietnam,"  which  was  published  in  the 
Providence  Journal  of  Friday,  February 
3,  1967.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
An  Invitation  for  Compromise  on  Vietnam 

In  the  face  of  world-wide  rumors  that 
Hanoi  Is  extending  peace  feelers  In  the  Viet- 
nam War,  President  Johnson  made  It  very 
clear  at  his  press  conference  In  the  White 
House  yesterday  afternoon  that  he  is  not 
aware  of  "any  serious  efforts"  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  government  to  stop  the  war  or 
go  to  the  peace  table.  "Don't  be  caught  by 
speculation,"  he  warned. 

But  the  President  did  restate  his  readiness 
to  respond  to  any  clear  evidence  of  a  readi- 
ness by  Hanoi  to  match  de-escalation  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  He  raised  the 
possibility  of  attending  a  Southeast  Asia 
Conference,  an  AU-Asla  Conference,  a  Geneva 
Conference  or  any  other  acceptable  forum. 
He  raised  the  possibility  of  "preliminary  dis- 
cussions" of  agenda. 

The  very  caution  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  underlined  the  need  for  com- 
parable care  by  official  spokesmen  for  this 
government  and  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  In  responding  to  the  current  reports 
about  Hanoi's  Interest  in  a  peace  conference, 
aroused  perhaps  by  the  disorder  within 
China,  her  belligerent  neighbor. 

This  is  no  time,  for  Instance,  for  leaden 
such  as  Lt.  Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  South 
Vietnamese  chief  of  state,  to  discount  the 
reports  out  of  hand  by  saying  that  it  is  "too 
soon  to  believe"  that  Hanoi  is  prepared  to 
make  peace.  He  held  that  the  reports  about 
peace  feelers  represent  a  "clear  play"  stem- 
ming from  its  increasing  military  weakness. 
In  contrast,  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  display 
a  closed  mind  approach  to  the  issue  of  a 
peace  conference.  Asked  what  kind  of  ac- 
tion he  expected  Hanoi  to  demonstrate  in 
return  for  de-escalation  or  a  halt  in  bomb- 
ing, he  said  he  would  accept  "any  step,"  any 
reciprocal  action  of  substance — a  wide-open 
invitation  to  Hanoi. 

Something  of  the  same  order  of  modera- 
tion was  voiced,  meanwhile,  in  Britain  where 
Russian  Ambassador  Mikhail  Slrnovskl  spoke 
of  Rtissla's  readiness  to  press  for  peace,  using 
the  collective  nine  points  of  Hanoi  and  the 
Viet  Cong  for  peace  as  a  basis  for  diacussiom. 
These  once  were  termed  by  Hanoi  and  the 
Viet  Cong  as  the  basis  for  settlement. 

If  there  are,  in  fact,  serious  moves  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  take  the  first 
steps  toward  an  honorable  settlement  of  the 
Vietnamese  conflict,  then  this  is  the  time  to 
give  the  traditional  "quiet  diplomacy"  a 
chance  to  operate  as  effectively  as  possible. 
The  best  way  to  foster  a  truce  In  the  fighting 
may  weU  be  to  promote  a  truce  In  headline 
hunting. 

The  President  gave  sound  advice  when  he 
urged  the  press  corps  and  the  public  not  to 
be  caught  by  speculation;  the  dashing  of 
hopes  for  peace  could  be  demoralizingly  dis- 
heartening. The  President  spoke  quietly  in 
terms  of  honorable  compromise.  If  Hanoi, 
to  use  the  current  term,  is  signalling  Its  in- 
tentions, now  is  the  time  for  it  to  send  up 
another  string  of  flags. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  writer  points  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  with  caution  concerning 
peace  feelers  in  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
emphasized  that  this  caution  underlines 
the  need  for  comparable  care  by  oCQcial 
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spokesmen  for  our  Government  and  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  in  re- 
sponding to  these  peace  feelers.  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  the  President  can  uti- 
lize these  peace  feelers  to  bring  this  con- 
flict from  the  battlefield  to  the  confer- 
ence table  where  it  belongs. 


THEODORE  WHITE'S  "CHINA" 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  30. 1  watched  the  television  pro- 
gram arranged  by  Mr.  Theodore  White 
entitled  "China:  The  Roots  of  Madness." 
It  was  an  excellent  production.  I  believe 
that  Mr.  White  and  his  associates  have 
given  us  a  superb  view  of  the  historical 
factors  that  help  explain  some  of  the 
present-day  events  in  this  largest  of  all 
nations. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Laurent  has  reviewed 
the  White  documentary  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Janixary  31.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Laurent's  review 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
brief  recommendation  for  the  documen- 
tary by  Mr.  Laurent,  which  appeared  in 
the  Monday,  January  30,  Washington 
Post  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Jan.  30,  1967] 
Lattrent  Suggests 

9:30  p.m.  (9)  "China:  The  Roots  of  Mad- 
ness." This  is  a  superb  program,  probably 
the  finest  history  lesson  ever  put  on  televi- 
sion. The  documentary  was  conceived  and 
written  by  Pulitzer  prize  winning  author  and 
historian  Theodore  H.  White.  In  a  highly 
entertaining  and  highly  informative  way. 
White  traces  100  years  of  Chinese  history, 
leading  up  to  the  present  madness.  The  film 
{ootage  that  accompanies  White's  reportage 
and  Joseph  Campanella's  narration  is  rare 
and  excellent.  Those  with  memories  of 
events  in  China  who  appear  are  author  Pearl 
Buck,  Prof.  Earl  Swisher  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Dom,  one  time 
aide  to  Gen.  Joseph  B.  Stlllwell;  and  Ernest 
Price,  a  member  of  the  American  Legation  at 
Peking. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  SI,  1067] 

White's   "China"  Sttferb  Histokt 

(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

Review:  No  television  program  coiild  pos- 
ilbly  cover  fully  a  100-year  period  of  history 
In  a  nation  so  complex  as  China.  Yet,  Theo- 
dore H.  White  did  the  best  Job  possible  in 
last  night's  "China:  The  Roots  of  Madness" 
(Channel  9). 

Research  turned  up  some  marvelous  film, 
but  it  was  author-historian  White's  personal 
Involvement,  first-name  recollections,  that 
made  the  program  memorable.  Twice  before. 
White  has  teamed  with  David  L.  Wolper  pro- 
ductions and  each  of  those  efforts  was  excel- 
lent. The  programs  were  "The  Making  of 
the  President:  1960"  and  "The  Making  of 
the  President:  1964." 

The  Wolper  orgemlzation  has  a  low  reputa- 
tion for  its  documentaries.  It  ia  well  de- 
served. Most  of  them  are  glued  together  with 
no  particular  point  or  conclusion.  Wolper's 
quality  productions  have  come  through  as- 
sociation with  White  or  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society. 

The  three  television  networks  are  rarely 
eager  to  carry  dociimentary  programs  that 
were  made  by  an  outsider.  The  stated  reason 
1«  that  the  network  lacks  control  and  the 
outsider  may  interpret  news  unfairly.  Ths 
°wper,  unspoken  reason*  is  a  reasonable  fear 


that  some  stockholder  may  object.  After  all, 
each  network  news  department  has  hundreds 
of  employes,  so  why  does  it  have  to  buy  pro- 
grams? 

White  claims,  for  example,  that  the  spon- 
soring Xerox  Corp.  wanted  "China:  The  Roots 
of  Madness"  on  CBS-TV  but  the  network 
couldn't  find  any  free  time  untu  June. 
Whatever  the  reason.  Xerox  strung  together 
an  impromptu  network  of  over  100  stations. 

White,  who  detests  the  idea  of  being  a  TV 
performer,  went  before  film  cameras  for  the 
first  time.  He  explained  that  he  had  to  serve 
as  a  bridge  where  no  film  could  be  found  and 
where  eyewitness  interviews  were  inadequate. 
His  appearance  added  first  hand  experience, 
plus  a  wUllngness  to  begin  anecdotes  with 
"Mao  Tse-tung  said  to  me  .  .  ." 

His  main  point,  stated  several  times  dur- 
ing the  90-mlnute  program,  is  that  the 
present  madness  in  China  has  its  roots  in 
events  that  took  place  between  1850  and 
1950.  Severed  times  he  accused  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  of  having  been  more  interested  in  con- 
trolling Oommunlsta  than  in  repelling  Jap- 
anese Invaders. 

The  United  States  attitude  toward  China 
after  World  War  II  was  traced  and  no  apol- 
ogies were  offered.  But  as  to  who  "lost 
China,"  White  put  the  blame  on  all  the 
people  and  all  the  nations  that  shaped  the 
country's  fairly  recent  history. 

His  final  point,  an  exhortation  for  com- 
munication that  penetrates  the  madness,  was 
the  weakest  part  of  the  documentary.  It 
takes  two  to  communicate.  Just  as  it  takes 
two  to  tango. 

But  overall  White's  program  was  the  finest 
large  history  lesson  ever  seen  on  television. 
My  own  favorite  scene  was  newsreel  footage 
of  Caucasians  dancing  in  the  China  of  1920'8. 
The  music  sounded  like  the  current  hit, 
"Winchester  Cathedral"  and  the  tuxedo- 
dressed  singer  could  have  won  an  amateur 
night  contest  for  the  best  Imitation  of  Rudy 
VaUee. 

In  biting,  terse  prose  White  illustrated 
that  the  dancing  Westerners  either  did  not 
worry  or  did  not  care  that  the  world's  oldest 
civilization  vras  moving  steadily  toward  holo- 
caust and  into  a  madness  that  has  continued 
into  1967. 


THE   COLD  WAR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  perceptive  and  thoughtful 
articles  I  have  read  in  some  time  is  the 
piece  by  Mr.  Max  Prankel  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
January  27.  1967.  entitled  "Can  We  End 
the  Cold  War?" 

The  articles  deal  with  some  of  the  new 
dimensions  of  the  international  scene 
which  promise  a  possible  modification,  if 
not  an  end,  to  the  cold  war.  Believing 
that  this  article  will  be  of  interest  to 
Members  of  the  Congress,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 

Jan.  27,  1967] 

Can  We  End  the  Cou>  War? 

(By  Max  Frankel) 

The  great  hope  surroimdlng  Vietnam  Is 
that  the  end  of  the  hot  war  there  may  begin 
to  finish  off  the  cold  wair  everywhere. 

Whatever  the  deal  that  finally  becalms 
Southeast  Asia,  Communists  around  the 
world  may  reckon  at  last  with  the  costs  of 
their  rash  rhetoric  about  wars  of  liberation 
whUe  Americans  learn  to  reckon  with  the 
costs  of  incautious  commitments  and  the 
cant  of  containment.  Korea  taught  the  foUy 
of  direct  mUitary  invasions — in  both  direc- 


tions— but  it  only  exacerbated  the  hostUltlee 
that  produced  the  battle.  With  any  luck,  an 
imperfect  outcome  in  Vietnam  will  demon- 
strate not  only  the  folly  of  Indirect  military 
Intrusions — by  Ijoth  sides — but  also  the 
menace  of  Ideological  passions. 

For  passion  as  well  as  power  must  be  curbed 
before  the  cold  war  can  end.  Though  it  be- 
gan as  a  rather  conventional  struggle  be- 
tween two  superpowers,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  for  European  territories 
and  resources  of  obvious  value.  It  soon  ex- 
panded into  a  universal  contest  for  what 
were  called  "the  hearts  and  minds"  of  aU 
humanity  and  for  rival  conceptions  of  a  rffew 
world  order.  And  eventually  the  main  antag- 
onists were  Joined  by  a  third.  Communist 
China,  with  each  waging  cold  war  against  the 
other  two. 

The  territorial  Joust  in  Europe  expired  In 
deadlock,  but  only  after  its  hatreds  and  fears 
had  confused  and  corrupted  confilcts  every- 
where. It  also  corrupted  the  values  of 
otherwise  humble  men.  Russians  learned 
to  gloat  when  Americans  lost  their  Jobs  or 
went  on  reUef.  Americans  came  to  cheer 
when  Soviet  food  stocks  ran  low. 

In  place  of  international  poUtics,  there 
developed  only  polemics,  understandably, 
perhaps,  about  the  future  of  Germany  but 
also  ludicrously  about  the  fate  of  Zanzibar. 
What  was  denounced  as  terror  by  one  side 
was  celebrated  as  valor  by  the  other.  What 
was  Invasion  here  was  liberation  there. 
Whoever  was  not  with,  was  against,  untU 
the  habits  of  conflict  prevailed  even  where 
its  causes  had  long  been  forgotten. 

That  all  this  may  at  last  be  drawing  to 
an  end  is  already  a  subject  of  Uvely  specula- 
tion among  American  scholars.  The  "end  of 
Ideology"  has  been  one  of  their  major  themes 
for  some  time;  "beyond  the  cold  war"  has 
been  another.  A  search  for  "alternatives" 
dominates  much  of  their  Uterature. 

The  periodic  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  to  proI>e  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement  in  Vietnam,  and  their  halting 
steps  to  preserve  cordial  relations  In  other 
matters  even  whUe  their  missiles  and  planes 
are  engaged  In  direct  combat  in  North  Viet- 
nam, suggest  the  extent  to  which  realism 
already  has  conquered  ideological  fervor. 
Despite  the  shooting,  as  President  Johnson 
remarked  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message, 
"we  have  avoided  both  the  acts  and  the 
rhetoric  of  the  cold  war."  The  objective 
now,  he  said,  was  to  end  it. 

What  is  missing,  so  far,  is  a  dynamic  his- 
tory of  the  cold  war,  written  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  man  on  the  moon,  to  help  us 
end  it  by  defining  it.  Otherwise,  even  the 
tragic  lessons  of  Vietnam  may  go  unheeded. 

Even  a  sketchy  review  of  the  major  stages 
of  the  cold  war  suggests  that  it  was  much 
more  than  the  Soviet-American  conflict  we 
usually  imagine,  much  more  than  the  prod- 
uct of  simple  Western  resistance  to  simple 
Communist  threats.  It  sprouted  from  deep 
roots  and  developed  with  a  terrifying  logic. 

In  a  sense,  the  cold  war  began  60  years  ago, 
when  Moscow  and  Washington  first  pro- 
claimed rival  ideologies  to  which  they  only 
gradually  devoted  their  national  energies. 
Lenin  envisioned  a  world  of  revolutionary 
transition  to  Communism,  sweeping  away  old 
economic  institutions  and,  in  time,  even  the 
frontiers  of  nations.  At  almost  the  same 
time,  Woodrow  WUson  proclaimed  a  revolu- 
tion for  a  new  order  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  those  very  institutions  and  nations. 

Both  were  rebelling  against  traditional 
world  politics,  against  conventional  diplo- 
macy, which  they  held  unworthy  of  their 
Idealism  and  saw  as  baslcaUy  sordid.  Neither 
foimd  the  power  in  his  lifetime  to  impose 
his  Ideals,  but  their  successors,  who  did,  were 
faithful  pupils  indeed. 

In  their  bones  and  in  their  rhetoric.  If  not 
always  in  their  policies,  Soviet  Communists 
came  to  feel  duty-bound  to  assist  any  Marx- 
ist rebellion,  while  Americans,  applying  what 
they  took  to  be  the  lessons  of  two  world  wars. 
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came  to  regard  any  Communist  advance, 
domestic  or  International,  as  a  threat  to 
their  security. 

The  collision  of  these  conceptions  made  It 
impossible  for  Moscow  and  Washington  to 
wage  an  ordinary,  "sordid"  power  struggle 
after  World  War  II,  the  kind  that  would  end 
In  a  conventional  balance  of  forces.  Instead, 
they  talked  so  much  of  great  crusades  that 
at  Important  junctures  they  talked  them- 
selves Into  messianic  adventure. 

The  first  and  probably  main  engagement 
of  the  cold  war  did  not  require  these  emo- 
tional commitments.  It  was  actually  quite 
short.  It  was  largely  confined  to  Eiirope. 
It  could  be  explained  In  entirely  rational 
terms. 

Though  devastated  by  war,  Europe  pos- 
sessed enormous  latent  human,  economic 
and  military  resources  that  neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  dared 
to  lose  to  the  other.  Western  Europe  was 
In  this  sense  the  more  valuable,  but  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  had  twice  before  Ignited 
worldwide  conflict.  Thus  for  reasons  of 
profit  and  security,  both  halves  begged  to  be 
controlled  by  one  power  or  at  least  denied 
to  the  other. 

Moscow  drew  first,  by  moving  to  dominate 
most  of  the  areas  the  Soviet  armies  had  oc- 
cupied. When  it  threatened  to  move  even 
farther.  In  Iran  In  1946  and  In  Greece  and 
Turkey  In  1947.  and  actually  moved  farther 
by  seizing  Czechoslovakia  In  a  1948  coup.  It 
evoked  a  hasty  American  response. 

It  does  not  really  matter  whether  the  So- 
viet leaders  actually  planned  to  march  the 
Red  Army  clear  across  Eiwope  to  the  At- 
lantic. The  United  States  had  reason  to  fear 
that  they  did  and  Western  Europe  alone  was 
plainly  too  weak  to  resist  Soviet  challenge 
from  the  outside  or  Communist  subversion 
from  the  Inside. 

The  United  States  responded  with  massive 
military  and  economic  assistance,  embodied 
In  the  Trxmian  Doctrine  of  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  the  Marshall  Plan  of  $12.6-bllllon 
for  Western  Europe's  economic  recovery  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  rep- 
resenting a  threat  of  nuclear  reUUation  for 
any  direct  Soviet  attack. 

Within  a  few  years,  this  territorial  strug- 
gle ended  eaaentlaUy  where  it  began.  Moa. 
cow  had  tightened  its  hold  on  the  lands  east 
of  the  Elbe  while  the  anti-Communist  socie- 
ties recovered  in  the  western  regions  beyond. 
A  number  of  times,  particularly  In  the  Ber- 
lin blockade  of  1948-49.  both  sides  showed 
themselves  eager  to  avoid  a  direct  military 
clash.  Neither  seemed  to  feel  greatly  men- 
aced by  the  division  of  Europe  that  ensued. 
Winston  Churchill,  who  had  been  among 
the  first  to  rally  the  West  against  Soviet 
advances  in  1946,  felt  by  1950  that  the  time 
had  come  to  press  for  a  final  statement.  The 
balance  of  power,  he  predicted,  would  not 
again  be  so  favorable  to  the  West.  A  master 
of  old-style  imperial  conflict,  he  could  ac- 
cept the  idea  of  an  old-style  imperial  stand- 
off. 

But  his  American  cousins  were  by  now  too 
obsessed  with  a  sense  of  mission  and  of  fear 
to  acquiesce  in  a  sordid  power  balance. 
When  President  Truman  had  set  out  In  1947 
to  obtain  Congressional  support  for  $400- 
million  in  antl -Soviet  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg,  his  in- 
fluential Republican  ally,  told  him  he  would 
have  to  "scare  hell  out  of  the  country"  to 
put  the  measure  through.  And  scare  the 
country  he  did.  in  WUsonian  absolutes  that 
the  country  has  not  shaken  off  yet. 

Instead  of  saying  what  he  meant,  which 
was  that  Greece  and  Turkey  and  Western 
Europe  should  not  be  allowed  for  solid  stra- 
tegic reasons  to  fall  under  the  control  of 
Communist  agents  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr. 
Truman  gave  his  doctrine  a  soaring  defini- 
tion and  ambition: 

"Totalitarian  regimes  imposed  on  free  peo- 
ples, by  direct  or  indirect  aggression,  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  International  peace 


and  hence  the  security  of  the  United  States." 
he  said. 

Carefully  specifying  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  Intervene  with  Americaai  troops,  the  Presi- 
dent nonetheless  proclattned  an  unlimited 
policy  "to  support  free  people  who  are 
resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures."  He 
meant  only  Communist  minorities  that  were 
then  clear  projections  of  Soviet  power,  but 
that  is  not  what  he  said. 

Prom  that  day  forward,  the  challenge 
of  Soviet  power,  which  Churchill  deemed 
manageable  in  1950,  catne  to  be  seen  In 
the  United  States  as  the  challenge  also  of 
Soviet  and  all  Communist  Ideology.  Thus 
when  China  fell  Into  Communist  hands  in 
1949.  it  seemed  to  Americans  to  be  not  just  a 
major  event,  but  a  major  "defeat."  And 
within  a  few  months,  the  struggle  reached 
right  into  the  midst  of  American  society; 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  Ignited  a  domestic 
crusade  that  equated  evary  Communist  idea 
with  a  full  Soviet  division. 

By  1950,  the  United  States  was  emotionally 
unfit  to  accept  the  consequences  of  the 
brief  postwar  struggle  even  if  the  Soviet 
Union  had  accepted  Churchill's  modest  esti- 
mate of  its  power.  It  had  become  impossible 
to  think  of  a  settlement  or  even  of  customary 
diplomatic  dealings  with  the  "evil"  and  "god- 
less" men  in  the  Kremlin. 
And  then  came  Korea. 
In  early  1950  Presldeat  Truman's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Dean  Achtson,  could  still  en- 
vision a  policy  of  shrewd  opportunism  In 
Asia.  It  would  be  foolish,  he  said,  to  "de- 
flect from  the  Russlane  to  ourselves  the 
righteous  anger  and  the  wrath  and  the 
hatred  of  the  Chinese  people,  which  must 
develop."  Much  of  Asia  would  long  be  un- 
stable, he  added,  but  "we  can  help  only 
where  we  are  wanted  and  only  where  the 
conditions  of  help  are  really  sensible  and 
possible." 

The  war  broke  these  barriers  of  restraint. 
It  began  with  a  Communist  aggression  that 
has  never  been  properly  explained.  Mr. 
Acheson  may  have  tempted  North  Korea  by 
neglecting  to  place  Sooth  Korea  inside  a 
well-defined  Western  defense  perimeter. 
Moscow  seized  the  opportunity,  probably 
because  it  wished  to  prevent  Japan's  pro- 
gressive adhesion  to  the  Western  camp. 

Whatever  the  cause,  ttie  Korean  war  pro- 
pelled the  United  States  into  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  the  Chinese  Nationalists  on 
Taiwan,  into  a  countarinvasion  of  North 
Korea  and,  therefore,  Into  direct,  costly  and 
inconclusive  combat  against  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

Above  all,  the  war  became  for  many  Ameri- 
cans the  flnal  proof  that  a  single  Commu- 
nist conspiracy,  centered  In  Moscow,  was  hell- 
bent on  conquest  of  the  entire  world,  with 
hundreds  o[  millions  of  Chinese  now  pre- 
pared to  march  on  Its  slpial. 

Success  in  defending  South  Korea  was  no 
longer  enough.  In  a  crucial  psychological 
turn,  a  moralistic  Elsanhower  Administra- 
tion now  accepted  Comtnunism's  portrait  of 
itself  as  a  monolithic,  well-nigh,  invincible 
force.  Diplomacy  was  turned  wholly  from  its 
traditional  function  of  compromise  and 
placed  in  the  service  of  a  worldwide  crusade 
for  freedom,  self-detertninatlon  and  order, 
American  style. 

John  Poster  Dulles,  Mr.  Elsenhower's  Sec- 
retary of  State,  delivered  pious  promises  to 
"liberate"  the  "captive  peoples"  of  Eastern 
Europe,  to  "roll  back"  Communism  every- 
where, to  undue  his  predecessors'  "negative, 
futile  and  immoral"  policy  of  "containment." 
Washington  would  not  "tolerate,"  said  Mr. 
Dulles,  the  "welding  of  the  450  million  people 
of  China  into  servile  l|istruments  of  Soviet 
aggression."  | 

Events  would  soon  ei^ose  these  slogans  as 
hollow,  but  they  were  not  therefore  mean- 
ingless. For  they  spoiled  what  chance  there 
might  have  been  for  earnest  negotiation  with 
Stalin's  insecure  successors  in  Moscow.     By 


including  also  a  hypocritical  "unleashing"  of 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  to  reconquer  the 
mainland,  the  slogans  also  spoiled  what  little 
chance  there  might  have  remained  to  exploit, 
as  Mr.  Acheson  had  advised.  Peking's  devel- 
oping hostility  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Elsenhower  crusade  became  a  world- 
wide Imitation  of  the  successful  policies  la 
postwar  Europe.  Every  inch  of  non-Commu- 
nist territory,  including  worthless  rocks  off 
the  coast  of  China,  were  embraced  in  Dulles 
and  Elsenhower  Doctrines  that  defined  their 
"loss"  as  matters  affecting  the  vital  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

Washington  sought  not  only  bases  from 
which  to  defend  itself  against  Soviet  or 
Chinese  attack.  It  tried  to  convert  the  poor 
and  unstable  societies  of  Asia  into  allies  as 
reliable  and  congenial  as  the  recovered  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe.  It  built  them 
armies  with  which  to  guarantee  domestic 
stability  and  tested  their  allegiance  by  de- 
manding strident  expressions  of  anti-Com- 
munism. 

The  concepts  of  NATO  in  Europe  were  im- 
posed on  wholly  different  situations  to  pro- 
duce SEATO  and  CENTO  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East.  These  treaties  had 
little  intrinsic  value  and  often  proved  divisive 
of  the  non-Communist  nations.  Pakistan's 
membership  in  both,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
arming  herself  against  India,  weis  perhaps  the 
clearest  example  of  their  irrelevance  to 
American  objectives. 

For  a  time  the  worldwide  contest  of  good 
guys  vs.  bad  guys  led  Americans  to  cast  even 
neutrals  in  the  role  of  "immoral"  spectators. 
It  perpetuated  the  threat  that  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  mainland  China  were  some  day  to 
be  "recaptured."  It  Justified  alignment  with 
regimes  of  any  totalitarian  or  corrupt  color 
so  long  as  it  was  not  Red.  It  forced  the 
United  States  to  suspect  and  oppose  many 
rebellious  nationalist  movements  and  led  It 
to  meddle  In  the  affairs  of  many  govern- 
ments — In  Indochina,  Iran,  Indonesia,  Latin 
America. 

The  crusade  turned  the  United  Nations 
into  a  blatant  instrument  of  American  pol- 
icy. Above  all,  it  blinded  Americans  to  tlie 
evidence  of  real  unrest  and  change  In  the 
Commtmlst  nations  of  Europe  and  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  profound  rift  between 
Peking  and  Moscow. 

As  Charles  Burton  Marshall,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Department's  policy  plan- 
ning staff,  observed  in  1952,  the  crusade 
tolerated  no  limits  In  the  Idealized  goals  of 
foreign  policy: 

"Where  a  perfume  Is  marketed  not  only 
for  its  odor  but  also  as  a  guarantee  of  domes- 
tic bliss,  where  automobiles  are  sold  as 
means  to  capttn-e  the  esteem  of  neighbors  u 
well  as  means  of  transport,  and  where  life 
Insurance  is  offered  not  only  as  protection 
but  also  as  a  help  for  insomnia,  it  is  natural 
to  demand  of  foreign  policy  not  only  that  It 
should  handle  the  problems  at  hand  but  also 
that  It  should  lead  to  a  transflgiiratlon  of 
history.'' 

This  new  phase  of  the  cold  war  was  not,  of 
course,  a  one-sided  contest.  In  Europe. 
Nikita  Khrushchev  and  his  fellow  heirs  to 
Soviet  power  appeared  eager  for  acceptance 
of  the  status  quo.  but  elsewhere  they 
motmted  their  own  crusade.  Imitating  West- 
ern techniques  of  economic  bribery  and 
military  assistance  in  packages  labeled 
"peaceful  coexistence." 

Probably  more  often  than  Americans,  the 
Russians  managed  to  separate  the  interests 
of  Soviet  power  from  those  of  local  Commu- 
nists in  places  such  as  Egypt.  India  and 
Indonesia.  They  let  many  a  Marxist  rot  In 
Jail  while  they  courted  his  Jailer.  But  they, 
too,  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  relinquUh 
the  ideological  doctrines  of  Communist  re- 
volt, and  measured  their  progress  principally 
by  American  failure. 

Portimateiy,  neither  side  really  had  the 
courage  of  Its  crusading  convictions.  Mos- 
cow made  its  peace  with  many  postcolonial 
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regimes  whose  revolutions  stopped  far  short 
of  Communism  and  whose  policies  were 
Hffely  dominated  by  antl-Amerlcanlsm.  And 
during  the  East  German  uprising  of  1953. 
tbe  coUapse  of  the  French  In  Indochina  in 
1954  and,  most  spectactilarly,  the  Hungarian 
revolt  of  1956,  American  Inaction  made  a 
mockery  of  the  Dulles  doctrine  of  liberation. 
Itough  unwilling  to  ratify  Commimlst  con- 
trol m  most  places.  Including  North  Vietnam, 
the  Elsenhower  Administration  repeatedly 
refused  to  risk  war  to  challenge  It. 

The  year  1956  might  thus  have  become  a 
turning  point  In  the  cold  war,  for  the  simul- 
taneous uprising  in  Hungary  and  the  Britlah- 
Prench  invasion  of  Suez  exposed  deep  fis- 
sures in  both  major  alliances.  By  avoiding 
conflict  In  Hungary  and  even  cooperating 
diplomatically  over  Suez,  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington again  demonstrated  not  only  eager- 
ness to  avoid  a  direct  clash  but  an  Inchoate 
yearning  to  structure  the  world  Jointly. 

Both  Stalinism  and  McCarthyism  were  In 
decline,  leaving  each  society  more  prepared 
to  deal  realistically  with  the  other.  Out  of 
the  new  htmilllty  there  might  have  evolved 
anew  diplomacy. 

But  In  mld-1957  Mr.  Khrushchev  suddenly 
acquired  the  Interconttoental  missiles  which 
he  was  to  rattle  for  five  years  to  force  terms 
upon  the  West.  He  had  spent  enormous 
amounts  of  real  and  political  capital,  with 
little  to  show  for  the  investment  abroad  or 
at  home.  The  Chinese  pressed  him  to  use 
the  missile  threats  in  support  of  thehr  Asian 
Interests,  but  Khrushchev  set  out  to  demon- 
strate that  a  shrewd  mixture  of  ultimatum 
and  blandishment  could  bag  reaUy  big  game: 
a  favorable  settlement  In  the  heart  of 
Europe. 

With  simultaneotis  threats  to  Berlin,  offers 
of  total  disarmament,  colorful  Journeys 
through  neighboring  lands  and  a  bellicose 
junket  around  the  United  States,  he  de- 
manded the  respect  that  he  thought  Soviet 
power  and  purposes  deserved.  But  he  suf- 
fered only  humiliation,  as  in  the  U-2  spy- 
plane  episode,  and  rebuff,  as  In  Berlin;  the 
sputniks  had  panicked  Americans  and  again 
shattered  their  confidence  In  negotiation. 

Belligerent  in  the  eyes  of  Washington  and 
cowardly  in  the  eyes  of  Peking,  Khrushchev 
spent  the  years  of  his  greatest  power  at  home 
in  frantic  and  confused  efforts  abrotid. 
Cuba's  tiu'n  to  Communism — an  aberration 
that  neither  Moscow  nor  Washington  had  ex- 
pected— only  made  matters  worse,  for  it  re- 
kindled the  Russians'  revolutionary  dreams 
and  tempted  them  strategically  while  further 
frightening  Washington,  on  both  counts. 

Thus  did  the  cold  war  persist  through  the 
last  two,  least  messianic,  years  of  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  and  through  2  of  the  3 
years  of  the  Kennedy  Administration. 

In  1961.  after  humiliation  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  bitter  confrontation  with  Khrushchev 
at  Vienna,  deterioration  of  non-Communist 
posltionfi  In  Laos,  construction  of  the  wall  In 
Berlin  and  resumption  of  nuclear  testing  by 
both  sides,  the  cold  war  took  on  the  added 
dimension  of  a  resumed  arms  race. 

Threatened  directly  for  the  first  time  by 
Soviet  missiles,  the  United  States  strained 
to  keep  ahead.  It  also  redesigned  its  con- 
ventional forces  In  the  hope  that  conflict,  U 
it  came,  might  be  fought  without  the  ulti- 
mate weapons.  And  with  this  new  capabil- 
ity President  Kennedy  began  to  Inject  men 
and  resources  Into  South  Vietnam  to  prevent 
yet  another  "loss"  of  face  or  territory. 

Not  until  Mr.  Kennedy  had  proved  his 
nuclear-age  virility  and  Khrushchev's  stra- 
tegic inferiority  In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
of  1962  did  the  two  sides  return  to  the  search 
for  alternatives  to  the  cold  war.  The  time 
was  right  because  the  missile  crisis  and 
China's  brief  invasion  of  India  had 
aggravated  the  conflict  between  Peking  and 
Moscow  aUnoet  beyond  repair,  certainly  be- 
yond denial. 
The  Russians  secretly  and  hastily  installed 


long-range  missiles  in  Cuba,  it  Is  thought, 
because  all  else  had  failed  In  their  desperate 
bid  to  close  the  strategic  gap.  Here  was  a 
chance  to  threaten  American  soil  as  much  as 
American  weapons  were  then  threatening 
Sovet  territory.  And  the  humiliation  of  the 
United  States  from  this  sudden  build-up  was 
probably  coimted  on  to  bring  unexpected 
diplomatic  gains  throughout  Latin  America 
and  perhaps  as  far  away  as  Berlin.  But  by 
forcing  a  showdown  and  enforcing  a  humiliat- 
ing Soviet  retreat  Instead.  Washington  only 
dramatized  Moscow's  strategic  inferiority 
at  the  time.  Whether  tactically,  to  gain  a 
prolonged  breathing  spell,  or  for  all  time,  as 
some  Insist,  the  Russians  withdrew  not  only 
their  missiles  but  also  the  whole  panoply  of 
challenge  to  the  United  States. 

Tentatively,  but  simultaneously  at  last, 
Moscow  and  Washington  sought  accommo- 
dation, notably  in  the  treaty  to  ban  nuclear 
testing.  There  was  an  echo  of  the  old  frenzy 
among  Americans  when  a  few  Cubans  were 
sxispected  of  "exporting"  their  revolution 
to,  of  all  places.  Zanzibar,  on  Africa's  east 
coast,  but  confldence  flnally  overcame  such 
ridiculous  fright. 

A  Communist  Cuba,  it  was  found,  could 
be  easily  and  effectively  isolated  and  tol- 
erated so  long  as  the  rhetoric  of  liberation 
was  not  taken  too  seriously.  An  oppor- 
tunistic United  Arab  Republic,  though  often 
the  paid  agent  of  Soviet  diplomacy,  could 
not  only  be  tolerated  but.  it  was  found,  at 
times  even  manipulated.  Iraq,  Guinea, 
Ghana  and  Algeria,  all  of  which  had  at  one 
time  turned  away  from  the  West  and  toward 
Communism,  were  not,  in  fact,  "lost";  they 
proved  quite  adept  at  defending  themselves 
against  it  without  the  American  military 
embrace. 

The  Independence  of  a  nation,  it  was 
found,  did  not,  after  all,  always  depend 
upon  American  protection  or  intervention. 
In  fact,  the  Conununist  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,  long  closed  even  to  American  prop- 
aganda, had  developed  healthy  appetltles 
and  capacities  for  Independent  maneuver. 
Not  only  Yugoslavia,  whose  Independent 
career  began  In  1948  with  American  military 
aid.  but  also  Albania  and  Rumania,  be- 
came more  deflant  of  the  Soviet  Union  than 
even  the  "liberalized"  regimes  of  Poland 
and  Hvmgary.  Though  run  by  Communists, 
they  probably  gained  greater  freedom  of  ac- 
tion than  some  Central  American  republics. 
Independence  and  Communism  were  no 
longer  simple  opposltes;  in  some  cases  they 
became  quite  compatible.  Certainly  no  na- 
tion was  more  doggedly  "Independent"  than 
Communist  China.  Her  defection  from  the 
"international  Communistic  conspiracy,"  if 
ever  there  was  One.  certainly  wrecked  the 
"master  plan"  of  conquest.  If  ever  there  was 
one.  Some  American  officials  actually  came 
to  hope  that  Moscow  would  retain  a  great- 
er, presumably  moderating  Influence  over 
Peking. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  had  always 
treated  different  Communist  oovmtrles  dif- 
ferently. Now  it  began  to  confess  Its  prag- 
matic yearnings  by  openly  acknowledging 
that  at  least  some  of  them  had  lost  Interest 
In  worldwide  revolution  and  even  subversion. 
Yet  in  situations  of  turmoil.  In  the  Congo, 
In  Vietnam,  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Washington  could  not  quite  shake  the  old 
habits  of  thought  and  rhetoric.  The  defeat 
of  every  Incipient  Marxist  or  Communist 
movement  everywhere  had  been  for  too  long 
the  principal  aim  of  American  foreign  policy. 
Washington's  reflexes  obeyed  this  early 
training  even  where  the  mind  resisted. 

Although  they  comprehend  the  conflicts 
among  Communist  nations  and  the  changes 
inside  many  Communist  societies,  Americans 
continue  to  equate  the  goal  of  "containing" 
Soviet  or  Chinese  power  with  the  oblitera- 
tion of  each  Communist  challenge  in  every 
place,  no  matter  how  remote. 
And  the  new  Soviet  leaders,  too,  continue 


to  confuse  their  Ideological  sense  of  duty 
with  their  more  narrow  national  Interests. 
Goaded  now  by  the  comi>etltion  with  Com- 
munist China  for  authority  In  the  Com- 
munist world,  the  Russians  have  gone  per- 
haps farther  than  they  might  otherwise  wish 
in  the  support  of  Communist  subversion  and 
wars  of  liberation.  And  where  local  Commu- 
nists have  clear  territorial  ambitions,  as  In 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  Moscow  would  probably 
support  even  more  aggressive  tactics  If 
American  power  did  not  block  the  path. 

Events  keep  conspiring,  therefore,  to  keep 
the  cold  war  alive. 

As  a  conflict  between  what  is  loosely  called 
Communism  and  anti-Communism,  it  stUl 
magnifies,  exaggerates  and  perhaps  even  gen- 
erates conflicts  of  interest  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  in  places 
and  situations  that  neither  might  otherwise 
care  about  or  which  might,  at  worst,  be  the 
occasion  for  quite  routine  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic competition. 

The  emergence  of  Communist  China  has 
temporarily  Inflamed  the  ideological  conflict; 
50  has  the  continuation  of  the  arms  race  and 
the  eruption  of  hot  war  in  Vietnam. 

But  Vietnam  should  also  help  to  demon- 
strate the  threats  posed  by  the  Ideologies  of 
both  sides.  Neither  the  Communists  nor  the 
anti-Communists  of  that  unhappy  country 
have  played  the  docile  parts  assigned  to 
them  by  their  big-power  patrons. 

Pew  Communists  anywhere.  In  fact,  have 
behaved  as  the  Russians  or  Chinese  wished 
or  as  the  Americans  feared.  More  and  more 
antl- Communists  are  similarly  breaking  the 
cold-war  restraints.  Euroi>e,  where  it  all 
began.  Is  relatively  stable  and  therefore  also 
restive:  East  and  West,  it  is  beginning  to 
share  the  distaste  of  other  regions  for  the 
forms  of  stability  prescribed  by  Moscow  and 
Washington. 

The  collapse  of  the  postwar  bipolar  struc- 
ture and  the  conversion  of  the  cold  war  Into 
a  triangular  contest  may  not  bring  peace, 
but  It  should  corrode  the  rival  theologies. 

As  Peking  develops  gradually  Into  a  sig- 
nificant power,  there  will  be  more  and  more 
occasions  for  two  of  the  large  powers  to  line 
up  m  uneasy  coalition  against  the  third: 
Moscow  and  Peking  against  Washington  In 
a  Korea  or  Vietnam;  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton against  Peking  In  a  Kashmir;  Peking  and 
Washington  against  Moscow  In  the  encour- 
agement of  East  European  Independence. 
(An  Interesting  example  of  the  potential 
attraction  between  China  and  the  West  Is 
the  serious  If  somewhat  premature  talk  In 
West  Germany  about  how  Peking  might  be 
strengthened  so  that  Moscow  will  feel  threat- 
ened in  its  rear  and  compelled  to  seek  a  more 
durable  settlement  in  central  Eiurope.) 

If  it  teaches  anything,  the  history  of  tbe 
cold  war  suggests  that  none  of  the  major 
parties  Is  blameless  for  Its  long  life.  It  sug- 
gests also  that  in  periods  of  swift  Interna- 
tional change  there  Is  little  virtue  in  mere 
consistency,  in  the  perpetuation  of  old,  even 
successful  tactics. 

The  dreams  of  worldwide  revolution  for 
democracy  or  for  Communism  can  possess 
the  heart  without  forcing  the  hsmd.  A  step 
back  from  Interventlonlsm  need  not  be  a 
retreat  to  isolationism.  Big  powers  can  be 
Involved  in  almost  everything  without  be- 
coming doctrlnally  and  militarily  engaged 
almost  everywhere.  The  end  of  the  cold 
war  would  not  automatically  bring  harmony 
and  stability;  It  would  mean  only  that  in 
the  quest  for  peace  we  prefer  the  political 
deal  to  religious  zeal. 


FIRST- YEAR   PROGRESS   OF   THE 
NATIONAL  TEACHERS  CORPS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  on  January  31  published 
an  interesting  and  informative  article  de- 
scribing the  progress  made  by  the  Na- 
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tional  Teachers  Corps  In  this,  the  first 
year  of  Its  operation. 

The  enthusiasm  of  school  ofQclals  con- 
nected with  the  program  Is  tj^lfled  by 
the  remarks  of  Principal  John  Powers,  of 
Rufus  King  High  School,  Milwaukee,  de- 
acrlbed  In  the  Sentinel  article. 

A  team  of  Teachers  Corps  workers  is 
doing  Intensive  work  with  35  students 
who  had  been  falling  two  or  more  sub- 
jects. Principal  Powers  reports  that 
after  only  2  months  of  work  with 
Teachers  Corps  Interns,  30  percent  of 
these  youngsters  are  now  passing  all  sub- 
jects and  that  discipline  problems  have 
drastically  been  reduced. 

This  tremendous  response  to  the 
Teachers  Corps  program  Indicates  a  need 
to  continue  and  expand  this  effort 
throughout  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Jan.  31,  1067] 

Teacher  Cokps  Work  Earns  Praise 

(By  Suzanne  Ryan) 

"It  has  been  one  of  the  really  good  things 
that  baa  happened  this  semester.  .  .  ." 

John  A.  Powers,  principal  at  Bufus  King 
high  school,  has  no  reservations  when  It 
comes  to  praising  the  national  teacher  corps 
project  being  conducted  at  the  school. 

The  national  teacher  corps,  one  of  the  con- 
troversial programs  of  the  Great  Society,  has 
been  in  operation  at  Rufus  King  and  at  three 
other  Milwaukee  schools  since  September. 
Rufus  King  is  the  only  high  school  in  the 
state  In  which  the  corps  Is  working. 

Although  the  program  has  been  criticized 
by  some  congressmen  and  federal  education 
offlclals  as  unnecessary,  those  who  are  close 
to  the  program  here  strongly  disagree. 

A  HAPPT  srrUATION 

"It  seems  to  be  an  all-aroimd  happy  sit- 
uation. The  corpsmen  have  done  many 
things  that  are  unique  In  education  and 
they've  turned  out  very  well,"  said  Harvey 
Qoldman,  co-ordlnator  for  Wisconsin's  pro- 
gram. 

Sen.  Kelson  (D-Wls.)  first  proposed  the 
national  teacher  corpe  bUI  In  February,  1965. 
The  corps  consists  of  teams  headed  by  expe- 
rienced teachers  who  work  In  Inner  city  and 
rural  schools  in  an  attempt  to  Improve  edu- 
cation for  the  underprivileged. 

"Hie  project  finally  swung  into  action  last 
spring  when  congress  approved  a  9.6  million 
dollar  appropriation  for  summer  training  of 
the  corpismen.  However,  no  funds  were  avail- 
able to  put  the  program  Into  operation  until 
late  September. 

TWENTT-SIX   PERSONS   ACTIVE 

ITiere  are  21  corpsmen  and  five  team  lead- 
ers In  Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  Rufvis  King,  corpsmen  are 
operating  at  Wells  Street  Junior  high,  and 
Vleau  and  Fifth  Street  elementary  schools  in 
MUwaukee.  Qarfield  elementary  school, 
Racine,  also  has  a  program. 

Federal  funds  cover  90%  of  the  salary  of 
the  corpsmen  and  administrative  costs  of  the 
program.  Local  school  districts  provide  the 
remainder  of  the  fimds. 

The  corpsmen  receive  their  training  at  42 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country  and  do  their  work  xinder  the  direc- 
tion of  these  institutions. 

aCSXDWEB  ASK  BX70CD 

Qoldman  said  the  corpsmen  are  on  a  "very, 
very  rigorous  schedule.  I  don't  think  they 
put  In  less  than  13  hours  a  day." 


They  spend  one-third  of  their  time  taking 
courses  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin — MU- 
waukee, one- third  working  in  the  schools 
and  another  third  working  In  the  community. 

AH  of  the  participating  schools  in  the  state 
have  been  extremely  hftppy  with  the  corps- 
men,  Goldman  said. 

Principals  in  nonpaiUclpatlng  Milwaukee 
schools  have  requested  corpsmen  for  the 
coming  year  as  have  other  school  district 
administrators  throughout  the  state,  he  said. 

APPROACHES    VARY 

Goldman  explained  that  different  ap- 
proaches are  used  in  eaoh  school.  In  Racine, 
the  corpsmen  have  Initiated  several  after 
school  clubs  for  the  children.  At  Wells 
Street  junior  high,  the  eorpsmen  are  working 
with  the  students  who  have  been  suspended 
from  school  and  their  p«rents. 

At  Rufus  King,  the  corpsmen  have  been 
working  on  a  one  to  one  basis  with  about 
35  students  who  were  oonsldered  to  be  both 
academic  and  disciplinary  problems. 

The  corpsmen  have  used  a  "parent  In 
school"  approach,  according  to  Harold  Zirbel, 
assistant  principal  at  Rufus  King.  Zirbel 
works  closely  with  the  corpsmen  there. 

The  corpsmen  have  tutored  the  students, 
working  with  them  both  before  and  after 
school.  They  have  vl»lted  many  of  their 
homes. 

TOTAL   SnCCESS   30   PERCENT 

Powers  said  that  the  corpsmen  have  been 
almost  totally  successful  with  about  30%  of 
the  pupils. 

"In  terms  of  what  happened  before  with 
these  pupils,  this  is  tremendous  success. 
These  are  pupils  who  were  falling  in  several 
courses  and  are  now  passing  In  everything," 
he  said. 

In  addition  to  acaflemlc  Improvement, 
many  of  the  pupils  have  demonstrated  a  re- 
markable change  in  attitude  toward  school. 
Powers  noted. 

He  said  that  they  are  much  friendlier  and 
easier  to  work  with. 

One  of  the  other  projects  of  the  Rufus 
King  corpsmen  has  been  an  attempt  to  curb 
the  amount  of  tardiness  by  pupils. 

TARDINESS    CURBED 

Pupils  who  are  late  for  school  miist  report 
to  the  corpsmen  and  discuss  vrith  them  their 
reasons. 

"If  it  tiadn't  been  for  the  corpsmen,  I 
tliink  the  tardiness  would  have  risen,  risen, 
risen,"  Powers  said. 

Next  semester,  each  of  the  Rufus  King 
corpsmen  will  teach  several  classes.  This 
semester  the  corpsmen  bave  worked  with  the 
teachers  and  assisted  in  the  classroom. 

Both  Powers  and  Goldman  agreed  that 
much  of  the  success  of  the  program  comes 
from  its  diversity  in  ttte  individual  schools 
and  the  fresh  ideas  of  the  corf>smen. 

The  Wisconsin  corps  has  been  designated 
as  a  demonstration  center  by  the  national 
commission  on  teacher  educational  and  pro- 
fessional standards,  a  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  association. 

Educators  from  throughout  the  country 
are  thus  expected  to  come  to  MUwaukee  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  teacher 
corps  project,  Goldman  said. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  LBGISLATIVE  RES- 
OLUTIONS ON  1HE  OAHE  PROJ- 
ECT AND  GOLD 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
South  Dakota  Legislature  has  passed  two 
concurrent  resolutions,  one  calling  on 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  authorizing 
the  Oahe  Irrigation  project,  the  second 
urging  approval  of  a  subsidy  for  gold 
production,    which    has    dropped    from 


5  million  to  1^  million  ounces  annually 
since  the  price  was  fixed  at  $35  per  ounce. 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  S.  6,  along  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt].  It  calls  for  the 
authorization  of  the  Oahe  project.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  has 
assured  me  of  early  hearings  on  the 
Oahe  bill.  The  Budget  Bureau  is  now 
completing  Its  review  of  that  legislation. 

I  have  also  Introduced  S.  615.  a  bill 
which  would  strengthen  the  gold  mining 
industry  by  a  direct  subsidy.  It  was 
recently  my  pleasure  to  discuss  this  pro- 
posed legislation  In  a  conference  with  the 
Vice  President;  the  general  counsel  for 
the  Homestake  Mining  Co.,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Kellar;  and  Mr.  Lew  John,  representing 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  South  Dakota 
Legislature  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  5 
A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  provide 

Federal  financial  assistance  for  domestic 

gold  producers 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

Whereas  since  1934,  domestic  gold  pro- 
ducers have  been  required  to  sell  their  prod- 
uct only  to  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
established  price  of  $35  per  ounce;  and 

Whereas  costs  of  producing  this  precious 
nxetal  have  continued  to  increase  at  an 
alarming  rate  reflecting  the  impact  of  Infla- 
tion up>on  the  economics  of  gold  mining  and 
mining  operations  with  the  result  that  vir- 
tually all  gold  producers  In  the  United  States 
have  closed  down  their  properties;  and 

Whereas  domestic  cold  production,  which 
amounted  to  approximately  5,000,000  ounces 
In  1940,  has  now  dropped  to  annual  rate 
slightly  in  excess  of  1,500,000  ounces  while 
current  domestic  gold  consumption  for  de- 
fense and  space  needs.  Industrial  require- 
ments, the  arts  and  crafts,  and  dental  use 
has  rapidly  risen  to  a  slgnlflcant  rate  of 
approximately  6,000,000  ounces  per  annum, 
over  three  times  our  United  States  produc- 
tion rate;  and 

Whereas  the  continuing  outflow  of  gold 
and  failure  to  solve  our  balance  of  payments 
deflclt  continues  to  be  of  ever  greater  na- 
tional concern;  and 

Whereas  the  disparity  between  domestic 
consumption  and  production  imposes  an  ad- 
ditional substantial  drain  upon  the  monetary 
gold  reserves  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  federal  relief  legislation  revitaliz- 
ing the  United  States  gold  mining  industry 
could  well  end  continuing  substantial  de- 
pletion of  our  monetary  gold  reserves  to  sup- 
ply United  States  Internal  domestic  gold  con- 
sumption which  should  aUevlate  to  some 
extent  concern  in  foreign  circles  over  our 
monetary  policies;  and 

Whereas  such  legislation  to  stimulate  do- 
mestic gold  production  is  definitely  in  the 
national  Interest:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  respect- 
fully request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  federal  financial  assistance 
payments  to  domestic  gold  producers  to 
stabUlze  the  few  existing  United  States  gold 
properties,  to  reopen  dormant  gold  mines, 
and  to  encourage  aggressive  exploration  for 
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Q(V  gold  ore  reserves  in  this  coiintry;  and 
M  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  diUy  attested  copy  of  this 
rtBolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Congress  from  this  state. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  January  26, 1967. 

Concurred  In  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives February  1,  1967. 

LiEM  OVERPECK, 

President  of  the  Senate. 


Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  January  23,  1967. 

Jaices  D.  Jelbebt, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 


Concurred 
1967. 


in 


Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
the  Senate  on  January  26, 


Attest: 


Attest: 


Niels  P.  Jensen, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
James  D.  Jelbert, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Pkxtl  Inman, 

Chief  Clerk. 


Lem  Overfeck, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Nnxs  P.  Jensen, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Filed   In   the   office   of   the  South   Dakota 
Secretary  of  State  on  January  27,   1967. 
[seal]  Alma  Larson, 

South  Dakota  Secretary  of  State. 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  2 
A  concurrent  resolution,  Memorializing  Con- 
gress to  promptly  review  and  approve  au- 
thorizing legislation  and  funding  for  the 
construction  of  the  "Oahe  Unit— Initial 
stage — 190,000  Acres,  James  Division, 
South  Dakota,  Missouri  River  Basin 
Project" 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein: 

Whereas  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  X944 
(58  Stat.  887)  as  supplemented  and  extended 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat. 
841)  authorized  a  general  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  conservation,  control  and  use  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin;  and 

Whereas  the  Oahe  Unit  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Project,  wliich 
followed  exhaustive  studies  and  investiga- 
tions by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been 
found  to  be  engineerlngly  feasible  and  eco- 
nomically justified  as  evidenced  by  that 
agency's  report  entitled  "Oahe  Unit,  James 
Division — South  Dakota,  Missouri  River 
Basin  Project"  dated  May,  1965,  as  supple- 
mented by  "Supplemental  Report  on  Oahe 
Unit— Initial  Stage — 190,000  Acres,  James 
Division,  South  Dakota,  Missouri  River  Basin 
Project"  dated  June,  1965,  which  was  sub- 
sequently approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  and 

Whereas  residents  of  South  Dakota  have 
for  many  years  counted  on  new  Irrigation  de- 
velopment possible  through  the  construction 
of  the  Oahe  Unit  to  justify  the  large  sacrifice 
of  509,000  acres  of  productive  lands  given  up 
lor  the  storage  of  water  behind  the  four 
main-stem  reservoirs  constructed  with  the 
State;  and 

Whereas,  the  development  of  the  Oahe 
Unit  win  further  result  In  Increased  and 
stabilized  agricultural  production  from  lands 
which  are  presently  imder  production,  which 
In  turn  will  result  in  many  benefits  to  the 
State  of  South  Etekota,  the  region,  and  the 
Nation:  Now,  therefore    be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein.  That  the  Forty-second 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  sincerely  and  reepectfully  petitions 
and  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  promptly  consider  and  take  favorable 
action  authorizing  and  funding  the  con- 
struction of  the  "Oahe  Unit— Initial  Stage — 
190,000  Acres,  James  Division.  South  Dakota, 
Missouri  River  Basin  Project;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  Is 
hereby  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  the  members  of  the  Mlssoiirl 
River  Basin  States'  Congressional  delegations, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 


RANDOLPH  DEPLORES  TRAGEDIES 
CONNECTED  WITH  SPACE  PRO- 
GRAM—URGES MODERATE,  REA- 
SONED MEASURES  IN  INVESTI- 
GATION OF  CAUSES,  STEPS  TO 
PREVENT  FURTHER  LOSES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
counsel  with  my  colleagues  and  constit- 
uents briefly,  at  this  point,  on  our  space 
program  and  also  make  reference  to  the 
recent  series  of  tragedies  we  have  suf- 
fered. At  the  outset,  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
us  deeply  regret  the  loss  to  the  families 
of  the  men  whose  lives  were  so  recently 
taken  by  the  fires  In  Florida  and  Texas. 
It  Is  a  tribute  to  those  splendid  Ameri- 
cans that  their  wives  and  children  bore 
their  grief  with  inner  strength  and  out- 
ward dignity  and  calm. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  must 
now  do  whatever  we  can  to  assist  and 
encourage  the  responsible  NASA  officials 
to  evaluate  most  carefully  the  conditions 
surrounding .  these  two  flash  fires — and 
the  three  reported  previous  fires — In  an 
effort  to  Insure  against  repetition  of  this 
devastating  kind  of  accident. 

I  do  not  desire  to  discredit.  In  any  way, 
efforts  already  being  made  by  our  space 
offlclals. 

I  do  not  desire  to  Infringe  on  the 
Jurisdiction  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Nor  do  I  wish  to  cast  a  pall  on  our  ef- 
forts to  explore  those  portions  of  the 
universe  which  are  accessible  and  In  our 
own  solar  system — although  I  remain 
imconvlnced  that  there  is  not  much 
wasteful  and  excessive  spending  con- 
nected with  this  program. 

But  I  do  desire  to  make  known  my 
feelings.  Indeed,  my  hope,  that  accidents 
such  as  this  are  not  "inevitable,"  and 
need  not  be  considered  a  "part  of  the 
price  we  must  pay"  to  reach  the  moon, 
and  to  penetrate  the  space  beyond. 

Because  of  the  aptness  of  two  articles 
In  the  January  31,  1967,  Issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  this  sub- 
ject— one,  an  editorial  and  the  other,  a 
column  by  Erwin  D.  Canham. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  these  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 

31.19671 

Disaster  is  Not  Inevttabue 

The  tragedy  at  Cape  Kennedy  dramatizes 

the  personal  challenge  each  of  our  astro- 


nauts faces.  It  emphasizes  the  courage  they 
exhibit  in  going  about  their  hazardous  duties 
calmly,  competently,  and  with  evident  seat. 
Ihis  is  something  of  which  the  American 
people  are  proud  and  for  wlilch  they  are 
grateful. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  need  for  per- 
spective m  public  thinking  about  space  filght. 
We  deplore  the  expectation  of  disaster  that 
colors  this  ttiinking.  It  is  founded  on 
nothing  more  substantial  than  fear  and  a 
fatalistic  notion  that  "accidents  must  hap- 
pen." 

The  press,  In  particular,  stresses  the  "m- 
evitabUity"  of  disaster.  It  constantly  speaks 
of  the  "risk"  the  astronauts  run.  Yet  this 
"risk"  is  a  vague  concept. 

Like  the  atomic  energy  program,  the 
manned  space  filght  program  has  a  very  low 
accident  record  for  Its  magnitude  and  Its  po- 
tentlally  hazardous  nature  because  extraordi- 
nary care  Is  exercised  In  Its  every  phase.  If 
the  same  care  were  shown  In  driving,  auto- 
mobile accident  statistics  would  take  a  sharp 
turn  for  the  better. 

While  we  recognize  that  astronauts  pur- 
sue a  hazardous  profession,  we  believe  it 
does  them  no  sn^ice  to  associate  this  with 
the  concept  of  inevitable  disaster.  This  In- 
troduces an  element  of  superstltutlon  for- 
eign to  the  rational  approach  of  the  space 
program  which  empliaslzes  care  and  foresight 
in  accident  prevention. 


[From  the  Ciirlstlan  Science  Monitor.  Jan. 

31,  1967] 

On  Avoiding  Tragedy 

(By  Erwin  D.  Canham) 

Ever  since  the  space  program  began,  NASA 
officials  have  tried  to  condition  the  public 
opinion  for  possible  tragedy.  Every  time 
they  insisted  on  the  inevitability  of  disaster 
there  must  have  l>een  many  of  us  who  men- 
tally shouted  our  disagreement. 

No  disaster  is  inevitable,  as  the  NASA  offi- 
cials themselves  proved  over  and  over  again 
by  the  successful  precautions  they  took  re- 
peatedly to  prevent  it.  Their  record  is  su- 
perbly good. 

Now  the  official  Inquiry  ought  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  was  preventable  hu- 
man error  Involved  in  the  disaster  at  Cape 
Kennedy.  For  example,  were  the  troubles 
experienced  with  the  pure  oxygen  a  plam 
warning  to  stop  and  look  harder  at  the  en- 
vironmental situation?  Was  the  use  of  oxy- 
gen right  In  the  first  place,  Insteful  of  the 
mixture  of  gases  iised  by  the  U.S.S.R.? 

public  exposure 
Let  us  Insist  that  if  these  questions  can  be 
answered,  they  be  answered  publicly.  One 
of  the  great  advantages  of  the  American 
space  program  has  been  its  public  exposure. 
The  mlctakes  as  weU  as  the  triumplis  have 
had  the  same  publicity.  There  was  no  credi- 
bUlty  gap  as  regards  the  si>ace  program. 

Of  course,  in  time  expert  and  objective 
analysis  may  well  identify  numerous  mis- 
takes In  the  program.  We  have  never  really 
had  such  an  evaluation,  although  Congress 
from  time  to  time  tries  to  peer  into  the  vast 
complexities  and  come  up  with  answers. 

Of  the  dedication,  intelligence,  and  pa- 
tience of  the  responsible  people  in  the  space 
program  there  can  be  no  question.  But  hu- 
man opinions  and  human  judgments  often 
differ.  We  do  not  reaUy  know  the  options 
that  have  existed. 

Much  in  the  space  effort  seems  to  speak  tor 
Itself  in  the  great  victories  already  attained. 
And.  of  course,  there  is  nothing- but  praise 
for  the  courage  and  coolness  and  abUlties  of 
the  astronauts  themselves.  They  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  imder  the  most  corro- 
sive of  conditions:  the  full  glare  of  publicity, 
the  lure  of  monetary  reward,  the  heady  air 
of  adulation.  They  have  borne  themselves 
superbly. 
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NO  LAW  AT  AXX 

The  "law  of  averages^'  Is  really  no  law  at 
all.  Some  people  apply  it  to  danger  on  the 
highways  or  hazards  In  the  air.  7et  It  Is 
statistically  true  that  a  large  proportion  of 
accidents  are  caused  by  preventable  condi- 
tions, tisually  human  error.  Cut  down 
drunken  driving,  for  instance,  and  the  "law 
of  averages"  would  drop  sensationally.  Ap- 
ply a  little  more  care,  a  little  clearer  thlnlcing 
and  decisionmaking,  and  many  accidents 
could  be  prevented. 

Of  course  the  space  program  goes  on.  The 
concept  of  a  race  with  the  Soviet  Union,  in- 
volving dire  consequences  if  the  Red  Flag 
is  planted  first  on  the  moon,  should  be 
buried  once  and  for  all.  National  pride  and 
skilled  competition  have  their  place.  But 
If  the  price  is  human  life,  It  Is  too  high. 
The  moon  isn't  going  away. 

The  values  of  the  space  program  are  not  all 
lunar.  Indeed,  what  the  United  States — as 
well  as  the  U.S.S.B.,  no  doubt — Is  learning 
about  solving  vast  problems  through  com- 
plex systems  management  may  be  the  biggest 
benefit.  The  techniques  of  analysis,  co- 
ordination, and  administration  pioneered  by 
NASA  may  have  widespread  application  to 
certain  earthbotmd  problems.  If  only  we 
could  turn  our  great  metropolitan  problems 
over  to  systems  management  teams,  working 
with  the  same  efficiency  and  61an  as  we  have 
seen  In  NASA,  we  would  save  a  lot  of  money 
and  have  far  better  places  in  which  to  live 
and  work. 

BIG   OIVmENDS 

The  immense  sums  invested  in  the  space 
program  will  most  certainly  pay  big  divi- 
dends, although  we  cannot  be  sure  In  what 
currency.  Knowledge  bears  an  uncertain 
price  tag.  It  can  affect  anything  from  the 
weather  to  the  food  to  the  organization  of 
biunan  society.  There  will  probably  be  no 
diamonds  and  rubles  to  pick  up  on  the  moon. 
If  there  were,  the  value  of  diamonds  and 
rubles  would  drop  precipitously.  The  to- 
tality of  experience,  expressed  in  countless 
ways,  will  be  more  precious. 

And  not  least  of  the  experience  gained  may 
be  an  awareness  that  human  forethought, 
intelligence,  responsibility,  right  decision, 
can  lead  to  safety  and  success.  Human 
error  can  be  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point 
when  men  listen  hard  to  the  source  of  all 
wisdom. 


ATTACKING  RURAL  POVERTY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
number  of  previous  occasions,  I  have 
joined  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]  in  supporting  proposals  and 
programs  to  strengthen  the  fight  against 
poverty  in  our  rural  areas. 

Despite  the  fact  that  nearly  half  of 
the  Nation's  poor  families  live  in  rural 
America,  the  vast  majority  of  the  pub- 
lic's attention  and  the  federal  Govern- 
ment's programs  have  unfortxmately 
been  focused  solely  on  the  problems  of 
urban  poverty. 

Through  the  Nelson  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  Senator 
Nelson  made  a  significant  breakthrough 
for  the  cause  of  improving  our  rural 
areas.  The  amendment  extended  the 
benefits  of  the  poverty  program  to 
America's  heartland  with  programs  uti- 
lizing chronically  unemployed  rural 
citizens  to  beautify  our  roadsides.  Im- 
prove our  forests,  wildlife  areas,  parks 
and  open  spaces,  and  develop  community 
service  centers  and  recreation  facilities. 

A  week  ago,  Senator  Nelson  addressed 
the  National  Conference  on  Rural 
Poverty,  sponsored  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Community  Development  in 


Washington,  D.C.  In  his  speech,  he  pre- 
sented a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
problems  of  rural  poverty  and  smalyzed 
proposals  to  improve  the  everyday  life 
of  rural  Americans.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Nelson's  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

REMARKS     BY     SE>fATOR     GaYLORD     NeLSON     TO 

National   Conference  on   Rural   Poverty 

Sponsored   by   National   Association   for 

Community    Development,    Washington, 

D.C,  January  31,  1937 

Governor  Sanford,  Dick  Wanner,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is 
a  distinct  privilege  to  be  able  to  Join  with 
such  an  outstanding  group  of  community 
and  national  leaders  to  discuss  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  of  our  time — rural 
poverty. 

Although  I  was  born  and  raised  in  one  of 
the  rather  isolated  rural  areas  which  are  so 
often  mentioned  in  this  conference,  and  al- 
though I  have  been  concerned  about  this 
problem  throughout  my  18  years  of  public 
service  as  a  state  le^slator,  governor,  and 
United  States  Senator.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  field  as  many 
of  you  are.  There  are  many  people  here 
more  competent  than  I  to  review  the  many 
programs  which  we  have  set  in  motion  to 
deal  with  rural  poverty,  and  to  tell  you 
which  of  those  programs  seem  to  he  working 
and  which  do  not. 

Not  Ijeing  a  profeasional  worker  in  the 
ranks,  I  feel  that  I  sliould  confine  myself 
more  to  the  broad  policy  questions  which 
we  face  when  we  take  up  the  serious  eco- 
nomic and  social  proWems  facing  the  1  out 
of  every  16  Americana  who  lives  in  poverty 
In  ^  rural  area. 

Right  at  the  outset.  I  want  to  address  my- 
self to  the  broadest  policy  question  of  all: 

What  is  the  America  of  1967  prepared  to 
do  to  meet  the  urgent  social  problems  of  otir 
time? 

Until  this  question  is  answered,  I  don't 
think  we  can  expect  answers  to  any  of  the 
more  detailed  questions  which  will  come  up 
at  this  conference. 

This  is  not  a  frivolous  question.  If  you 
can  believe  the  hundreds  of  stories  and  col- 
umns in  the  newspapers,  if  you  have  listened 
to  the  great  niunber  of  political  speeches  and 
comments  by  some  Democrats  as  well  as 
Republicans,  you  wo\Ud  think  that  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  some  historic  shift  away 
from  meeting  the  problems  of  poverty,  of 
lu-ban  decay,  of  water  and  air  pollution,  of 
civil  rights,  of  inadequate  education  and  In- 
sufficient medical  care  and  unequal  justice. 

The  President  led  the  way  to  attacking 
many  of  these  problems  a  year  or  two  ago, 
and  the  Congress  eagerly  cooperated.  But 
some  people  seem  astonished  that  the  prob- 
lems haven't  gone  away. 

Also,  the  President  Is  preoccupied  with  a 
war  in  Vietnam  and  a  aensltlve  economy  and 
his  popularity  has  slipped  accordingly.  The 
press  is  even  more  preoccupied  with  these 
same  developments. 

And  the  opposition  party  scored  some 
gains  in  the  recent  elections. 

So  we're  going  to  "repeal  the  Great  So- 
ciety"— a  suggestion  which  shows  up  re- 
peatedly In  my  mall  from  well  meaning 
citizens.  We're  going  to  end  the  war  on 
poverty — presimiably  through  Sargent  Shrl- 
ver  surrendering  his  sword  to  Congressman 
Ford.  WeTe  going  to  tall  off  our  11th  hour 
effort  to  enforce  the  aivil  rights  clauses  in 
the  United  States  Cotistitution — and  that 
will  show  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  these  other 
troublemakers. 

What  imbellevable,  unforglveable  non- 
sense! 

And  yet  it  is  all  about  us. 

You  can  pick  up  the  paper  any  day  i^t^ 
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read  of  someone  in  a  high  place  who  says  we 
have  gone  too  far  too  fast.    It's  time  to  pause 

And  then  in  the  same  paper,  on  the  same 
front  page,  you  can  read  of  the  agony  of 
Anacostia  here  in  the  nation's  capital,  where 
poverty,  illiteracy,  bad  housing,  and  racial 
injustice  are  spreading  terror  and  misery  to 
thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens.  And  you 
will  realize  we  have  made  almost  no  progress 
at  all. 

What  a  commentary!  This  affluent 
knowledgeable  nation  is  being  offered  the 
option  of  ignoring  its  social  problems,  at  the 
very  moment  that  these  same  problems  are 
poised  to  destroy  our  whole  society. 

Well  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  called  a  halt 
to  this  nonsense.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
stopped  fooling  the  public.  I  think  It  is  time 
we  stood  up  and  said  we  are  not  going  to 
ignore  poverty,  we  are  not  going  to  Ignore 
urban  decay,  we  are  not  going  to  go  back  on 
our  civil  rights  pledges  or  give  up  on  fighting 
air  and  water  pollution,  because  if  we  do 
these  problems  will  overwhelm  us.  We  will 
then  move  from  the  "Great  Society"  to  the 
"Puny  Society." 

If  there  is  to  be  a  pause,  it  must  be  a  very 
brief  one  to  regroup  for  an  even  bigger  effort 
in  the  year  ahead. 

And  anyone  who  does  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  admit  that  fact  should  not  be  In  a 
position  of  responsibility  in  America  today. 

I  trust  my  remarks  will  not  somehow  be 
twisted  into  an  attack  on  the  President.  He 
Is  not  the  one  sounding  the  bugle  call  for 
retreat.  It  is  true  that  he  has  read  the 
opinion  polls  and  the  headlines,  and  that  he 
has  chosen  to  meet  these  recent  political 
developments  by  giving  new  emphasis  to 
other  things.  But  his  commitment  remains, 
and  the  war  which  he  and  the  Congress 
launched  two  years  ago  against  the  social  ilia 
of  our  nation  can  still  be  won  if  people  of 
coiurage  and  conviction  will  stand  up  and 
flght  Instead  of  fleeing  to  a  safe  harbor  to 
ride  out  the  storm. 

facts  on  rural  poverty 

The  grim  facts  on  rural  poverty  are  well 
known  to  all  of  you.  I  need  not  dwell  on 
them.  But  I  think  it  is  clear  that  they  are 
not  so  well  known  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Urban  poverty,  although  swept  under  the 
rug  for  many  years,  has  finally  come  to  full 
public  view  in  ugly  riots,  through  an  In- 
crcEise  in  crime  and  a  sense  of  terror  on  city 
streets. 

Yet  these  cities — which  we  now  concede 
have  a  host  of  grim  problems — occupy  only 
2%  of  the  land  of  this  nation.  And  almost 
half  the  really  poor  people  of  this  country 
are  spread  out  across  that  vast  other  98% 
of  the  land,  largely  unreached  by  the  urban 
poverty  programs  which  have  attracted  con- 
siderable attention — unreached,  in  fact,  even 
by  many  of  the  farm  programs  which  we 
have  maintained  over  the  years.  For  the 
Biurprislng  fact  is  that  three-fourths  of  our 
rural  people  are  not  farmers,  and  many  of 
those  who  do  farm  are  not  farm  operators 
but  farm  laborers. 

Fifty-six  percent  of  all  families  headed 
by  a  hired  farm  laborer  or  foreman  live  In 
poverty.  Sixty-seven  percent  of  those  who 
live  on  farms  with  no  relatives  are  earning 
less  than  $1500  per  year. 

In  some  sections  of  my  state  of  Wisconsin 
more  than  42%  of  the  rural  households  have 
income  of  less  than  $2500  per  year.  In  Me- 
nominee county,  a  former  Indian  reservation, 
88%  of  the  households  earned  less  than  $2500 
last  year. 

WHY  IS  RURAL  POVEKTT  A   NATtONAI,  PROBLEM? 

There  Is  no  need  to  exaggerate  the  problem 
Of  rural  poverty.  It  is  bad  enough  without 
doing  that.  I  think  we  must  concede  that 
even  some  of  these  desperately  low  Income 
families  whom  we  mention  manage  to  get 
by  surprisingly  well.  They  often  own  their 
own  homes,  htunble  as  they  may  be.  They 
often  live  In  areas  of  lower  prices  and  simpler 
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tastes.  And  they  can  often  supplement  their 
meager  cash  earnings  by  raising  some  of 
their  own  food. 

Yet  rural  poverty  of  the  dimensions  we 
encounter  in  America  today  is  a  serious  na- 
tional problem. 

In  the  first  place,  since  it  is  a  function  of 
government  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  these  four  and 
one-half  million  rxiral  families  which  live 
below  the  line  of  poverty  are  not  receiving 
their  full  share  of  the  benefits  of  life  in  the 
United  States  today.  This  is  a  great  Injus- 
tice which  must  be  corrected. 

Secondly,  even  if  the  problem  of  rural 
poverty  is  not  as  critical  and  explosive  as  the 
problems  in  our  decaying  cities,  it  Is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  that  problem  for  it  is  rural 
poverty  which  is  filling  our  worst  urban 
slums  with  displaced  rural  people,  many  of 
them  unequipped  for  life  In  the  urban  com- 
plex Until  we  check  the  flow  of  poor,  under- 
educated,  undcrtrained  people  from  rural 
areas  to  the  cities,  we  cannot  beg^in  to  cope 
with  the  problems  in  our  smoldering  urban 
areas. 

Third,  the  America  of  the  future  simply 
must  have  imaginative  plans  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  this  vast  98%  of  its 
land  space  outside  the  cities.  For  the  sake  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  sake  of 
all  of  us  as  individual  citizens  seeking  a 
meaningful  life  in  a  quality  environment,  we 
must  save  our  rural  areas  as  a  place  where 
millions  can  live  a  life  of  quality.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  we  improve  our  cities,  they 
cannot  possibly  house  a  population  which 
will  be  50%  greater  by  the  year  2000.  And 
the  people  who  do  live  in  the  cities  will  not 
want  to  remain  cooped  up  In  them.  They 
will  want  to  live  much  of  their  growing 
leisure  time  in  a  rural  America  which  is 
tasteful  and  attractive. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  conference, 
and  the  Congress,  and  the  American  people 
must  deal  with  these  questions : 

1.  How  can  we  keep  the  people  on  the  land, 
and  out  of  the  cities? 

2.  How  can  we  develop  a  quality  life  In 
rural  America — a  quality  which  can  match 
that  of  the  best  of  our  cities? 

3.  How  can  we  preserve  the  natural  beauty 
and  the  vital  resources  of  the  land? 

EXISTING    PROGRAMS  ARE  INADEQUATE 

We  certainly  have  no  shortage  of  existing 
programs  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  rural 
America.  But  we  would  not  be  here  today 
if  there  programs  had  met  our  needs.  We 
have  the  vast  labyrinth  of  programs  oper- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture — the 
price  support  program,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loan  program,  the  rural  area 
development  groups  and  the  rural  community 
development  committees.  We  had  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  and  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Program  followed  by 
the  Economic  Development  Administration. 
We  have  had  rural  electrlflcatlon  coopera- 
tives, local  development  groups  financed  by 
Small  Business  Administration  loans,  uni- 
versity extension  services,  and  now  com- 
munity action  programs  set  up  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Probably  no  section  of  the  population  has 
been  the  target  of  so  many  different  orga- 
nizations and  programs,  and  yet  many  of 
them  have  missed  their  mark. 

One  of  the  great  functions  which  a  con- 
ference such  as  this  can  perform  Is  to  re- 
view this  bewildering  array  of  programs  and 
suggest  ways  in  which  they  can  be  coordi- 
nated and  made  more  successful  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Rather  than  talk  in  terms  of  specific  pro- 
grams with  alphabetical  letters,  I  would 
rather  talk  today  about  the  basic  shortcom- 
ings and  the  basic  needs  of  rural  America. 

Almost  by  definition,  it  seems  to  me,  rural 
America  expects  too  much  of  individuals. 
Life  in  these  United  States  has  gotten  beyond 
the  power  of  most  individuals  to  control. 
Rural  Americans  have  done  well  on  those 


tasks  which  could  be  surmounted  simply  by 
individual  determination  and  hard  work. 

But  they  cannot  control  price  levels.  They 
cannot  develop  the  orderly  marketing  pro- 
cedures so  vital  to  modern  business.  They 
cannot  engage  in  comprehensive  community 
planning.  They  do  not  have  the  expert 
knowledge  or  the  authority  to  regulate  and 
protect  the  natural  resources  on  which  many 
of  them  depend. 

So  we  find  many  farmers  growing  a  crop 
for  which  there  is  no  demand,  or  being  un- 
dersold by  a  large,  mechanized  competitor. 
We  find  iron  miners  thrown  on  relief  when 
the  mines  close,  woodsmen  earning  such  a 
low  price  for  their  logs  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  cutting  them,  fishermen  wiped  out  by 
the  sea  lamprey,  small  town  merchants  un- 
able to  compete  with  supermarkets  in  the 
nearby  cities.  We  find  men,  disabled  by  Ill- 
ness, injury  or  age,  unable  to  pursue  the  only 
livelihood  they  know — and  almost  no  welfare 
programs  to  assist  them.  We  find  healthy, 
willing  workers  unable  to  run  a  successful 
business  because  of  the  lack  of  capital  and 
credit. 

Neither  government  nor  private  enterprise 
offers  these  rural  Americans  the  helping 
hand  which  they  might  find  in  the  city. 

Most  of  all,  our  rural  areas  suffer  from  a 
lack  of  leadership,  caused  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  some  60%  of  their  young  people  in  the 
20  to  24  age  group  move  away. 

SOME    HOPEFUL    PROPOSALS 

Thus  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  if  we  would 
win  the  war  on  rural  poverty,  we  must  pro- 
vide the  elements  for  quality  living  which 
rural  America  cannot  provide  itself. 

We  must  provide  vigorous  leadership,  tech- 
nical expertise,  comprehensive  long-range 
planning,  improved  transportation  facilities, 
assistance  in  marketing,  protection  for  nat- 
ural resources,  sources  of  credit,  and  a  variety 
of  economic  stimulants. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  economic 
future  of  rural  America  rests  of  three  things: 
Agriculture,  Industrial  development,  and  rec- 
reational development. 

There  seems  a  tendency  in  the  literature 
on  rural  poverty  almost  to  write  off  agricul- 
ture as  if  it  were  obsolete.  There  obviously 
is  a  new  realization  that  the  majority  of  rural 
residents  are  not  farmers  at  all.  and  a  feeling 
that  farming  has  gotten  disproportionate 
consideration  in  past  programs.  Neverthe- 
less, agriculture  remains  the  backbone  of  our 
rural  economy  and  no  master  plan  for  the 
rural  areas  of  America  can  succeed  unless  we 
develop  and  maintain  a  healthy  agriculture. 
The  whole  network  of  business,  government, 
roads,  and  society  In  most  rural  areas  Is  built 
around  agriculture. 

The  new  emphasis  on  recreational  develop- 
ment ties  in  well  with  many  of  the  changes 
occurring  in  agriculture.  Lands  withdrawn 
from  cultivation  can  be  opened  for  recrea- 
tional use.  Some  farms  can  themselves  be- 
come successful  recreation  areas.  Many  of 
the  skills  which  farmers  and  farm  hands  de- 
veloped over  the  years  are  Just  as  valuable 
in  recreation  work. 

SOME    SUCCESSFUL   PROGRAMS 

I  have  had  the  first-hand  experience  of 
seeing  successful  programs  develop  in  these 
precise  fields. 

During  my  terms  as  Governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin, we  successfully  enacted  a  10  year,  50  mil- 
lion dollar  program  to  acquire  outdoor  re- 
sources for  long  range  recreational  develop- 
ment of  our  state.  A  program  such  as  this 
is  absolutely  vital,  especially  during  a  period 
of  transition  from  an  almost  completely  agri- 
cultural economy  in  rural  areas  to  a  mixed 
farm-lndustry-recreatlonal  economy.  Unless 
vital  lakeshores,  stream  banks,  forests,  scenic 
vistas,  wildlife  habitat,  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds,  parks  and  campsites  are  acquired 
now,  carefully  preserved  and  tastefully  de- 
veloped, the  recreational  potential  of  rural 
America  could  be  lost  forever. 


This  is  a  responsibility  shared  by  aU  levels 
of  government. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  are  seeing  consid- 
erable progress.  Counties  are  developing  bet- 
ter rural  parks.  Wisconsin's  outdoor  re- 
sources acquisition  program  is  being  copied 
by  a  number  of  states,  and  the  Federal  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  fund  is  giving  all 
states  badly  needed  financial  assistance  In 
preserving  vital  outdoor  resources. 

Good  as  they  are,  these  problems  are  not 
enough  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  rural  areas 
for  quality  living  during  a  time  of  rapid 
change. 

Another  program  with  which  I  was  asso- 
ciated was  an  amendment  to  the  farm  pro- 
gram to  give  special  incentive  payments  to 
farmers  who  opened  their  idled  lands  for 
recreation  and  carried  out  approved  wildlife 
management  practices.  This  is  a  small  pro- 
gram but  it  is  one  Indication  of  how  the  Fed- 
eral government  can  help  to  promote  wise 
land  use  and  encourage  farmers  to  make  the 
transition  from  an  agricultural  to  a  mixed 
rural  economy. 

THE   NELSON    AMENDMENT 

A  major  program  in  this  field  has  been  the 
Nelson  Amendment  to  the  poverty  program, 
under  which  Federal  grants  have  been  made 
available  to  state  and  local  government  and 
to  nonprofit  organizations  to  put  chronically 
unemployed  men  to  work  on  vital  conserva- 
tion and  beautlfication  projects. 

The  Nelson  Amendment  program  provides 
unemployed  men  and  women  with  Income 
and  valuable  work  experience  In  their  own 
rural  areas  with  a  mlnlmtun  of  administra- 
tive machinery.  Just  as  Important,  it  also 
accomplishes  some  very  vital  work  in  de- 
veloping and  Improving  parks  and  campsites, 
roadiside  beautlfication,  forest  protection, 
wildlife  habitat  management,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  community  service  centers.  At 
last  rei)ort,  more  than  125  Nelson  amendment 
grants  had  been  approved  and  almost  150 
grants  were  pending.  The  approved  grants 
total  $12,700,000  and  the  pending  grants  total 
more  than  $16  million.  An  estimated  14,144 
people  have  been  hired  on  the  projects  in 
36  states. 

This  program  has  tremendous  potential 
and  I  hope  it  is  imaginatively  used  in  the 
years  ahead. 

I  want  to  quote  a  reference  to  this  kind 
of  program  from  an  excellent  study  of  "Rural 
People  in  the  American  Economy"  published 
recently  by  the  Economic  Research  Service 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Spyeaking  of  the  employment  potential 
of  various  projects,  it  states: 

"No  numerical  estimate  is  given  for  beautl- 
flcatlon  [which  in  my  opinion  Is  a  very  poor 
name  for  Nelson  Amendment  programs,  but 
so  be  it].  The  potential  for  activity  of  this 
kind  is  enormous.  The  output  is  clearly  use- 
ful, but  this  rejxjrt  does  not  presume  to 
Judge  how  useful  as  Judged,  say,  by  the 
amount  of  beautlfication  In  which  the  public 
would  be  inclined  to  invest." 

THB    JOB    CORPS    PROGRAM 

The  Jobs  Corpe  program  of  the  OfHce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  also  is  making  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  flght  on  rural 
poverty.  Although  many  of  the  Job  corps 
trainees  come  from  urban  areas,  it  is  a  great 
help  to  bring  these  young  men  out  Into  rural 
areas  as  many  of  the  camps  have  done,  and 
teach  them  something  about  land  use  and 
conservation.  Hopefully,  some  of  them  will 
find  worthwhile  Jobs  in  rural  areas,  easing 
the  pressure  on  our  cities,  and  they  can 
provide  some  of  the  new  leadership  which 
our  rural  areas  need.  Also,  the  work  which 
they  do  will  help  advance  the  goals  we  have 
set  for  protecting  the  resources  and  preserv- 
ing the  quality  of  our  rural  areas. 

UPPER   GREAT    LAKES   COMMISSION 

Some  of  my  highest  hopes  for  conquering 
rural  poverty  center  in  the  new  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Regional  Commission  on  Economic 
Development,  recently  established  for  north- 
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era  Wisconsin,  Bflnnesota  and  Michigan,  and 
Blmilar  commlsslonfl  established  for  other 
areas  with  special  problems — Ozarlui;  the 
Coastal  Plains;  the  Four  Ck3mera  area  of  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada  and  Colorado;  New 
England,  and  Appalachia. 

Here  at  last  la  an  agency  which  can  take 
a  broad  view  of  the  serious  economic  prob- 
lems which  trouble  a  three  state  area  In 
which  44%  of  the  families  had  leas  than 
93,000  annual  income  In  1969.  This  la  a  vast 
area  which  has  been  cruelly  exploited  In  the 
past  and  which  has  been  largely  left  out  of 
the  spectacular  prosperity  of  recent  years. 
Moat  of  its  land  la  comparatively  poor;  only 
one-fifth  of  the  land  Is  being  farmed.  It 
suSera  from  the  decline  In  Ivunbering,  min- 
ing and  fishing.  It  Is  considered  by  many 
Industries  to  be  too  far  from  the  centers  of 
population.  Yet  It  has  a  good  supply  of  po- 
tential workers,  with  good  educational  levels. 
It  has  tremendous  quantities  of  open  land, 
fresh  water  and  fresh  air  to  offer. 

ThlB  area  coiild  become  a  full  partner  la 
American  progress,  a  rich  asset  to  the  entire 
nation,  if  we  could  bring  to  It  the  tools  of 
imaginative,  comprehensive  planning;  skill- 
ful coordination  of  local,  state  and  Federal 
Bervlces,  and  an  economic  helping  hand  from 
the  Federal  government. 

Tet  I  need  not  tell  you  that  some  are 
questioning  whether  this  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Commission  will  ever  "get  off  the  ground." 

I  first  proposed  such  a  commission  in 
January,  196S,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Ap- 
palachia bill.  I  was  urged  to  hold  off  with 
the  assurance  that  this  regional  commission 
concept  would  be  incorporated  later  into  the 
Public  Works  and  Eksonomic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  This  was  done  and  the  program 
passed  the  Congress  in  October,  1965.  The 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Commission  was  formally 
constituted  in  March,  1966,  when  the  three 
governors  were  summoned  to  Washington. 
A  Federal  co-chairman  of  the  commission 
was  finally  appointed  in  August,  1966. 

The  commission  has  yet  to  hold  its  first 
meeting,  and  there  are  disturbing  indica- 
tions that  It  will  urged  to  take  an  extremely 
long  range  view,  that  it  will  become  a  kind 
of  study  society,  and  that  It  will  not  be  ex- 
pected to  recommend  an  action  program  to 
the  present  session  of  Congress. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  tragic  miatake.  I 
think  this  commission — and  other  commis- 
alons  like  it — could  make  a  number  of  prompt 
recommendations  for  specific  projects  and  for 
amendments  to  existing  programs  which 
would  breathe  new  life  into  its  designated 
area  and  give  new  hope  to  its  people,  even 
while  undertaking  the  long  range  planning 
which  also  is  so  vital  to  the  area's  future. 
The  upper  Great  Lakes  area  has  lived  on 
promises  and  studies  for  half  a  century. 
What  it  needs  now  is  some  imaginative,  co- 
ordinated leadership  which  will  produce  ac- 
tion on  its  problems. 

NATIONAL   ATTKNTION   ON  RtrRAL  PBOPERTT 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  conference  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  national  concern  for 
rural  poverty — ^for  the  one-fourth  of  our  rural 
citizens  with  family  Incomes  below  $3,000  a 
year  or  individual  incomes  below  $1600. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  will  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  poverty  program  this 
year. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
X  will  conduct  special  subcommittee  hearings 
Into  the  problems  of  rural  poverty.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  this  conference  will  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  our  committee  in  this 
Study. 

ST7MUAXT 

In  summary,  let  me  leave  you  with  these 
thoughts. 

America  is  a  land  deeply  committed  to  Jus- 
tice and  equality  of  opportunity.  We  can- 
not uphold  these  ideals  before  the  world  while 
denying  them  at  home. 

We  came  awake  In  the  past  two  years  to  the 
scandal  of  poverty  infecting  a  nation  which 


on  the  whole  has  never  been  more  prosperous. 
With  soimd  and  fury,  with  broad  bipartisan 
support,  we  launched  a  great  crusade  against 
poverty.  Our  intentions  were  excellent.  We 
may  have  underestimated  the  size  of  the 
problem  or  the  dlfQculty  in  winning  a  victory. 
Now,  with  the  battle  Just  begxin,  we  are  being 
tested  to  see  whether  we  are  serious,  whether 
our  intentions  were  really  as  noble  and  our 
determination  really  as  great  as  we  said  they 
were. 

We  cannot  turn  back.  If  we  are  hood- 
winked into  retreating  at  this  crucial  mo- 
ment in  the  fight,  we  will  pay  dearly  for  it 
in  the  years  to  come  In  terms  of  wasted  man- 
power and  squandered  resources  as  well  as  in 
terms  of  human  suffering  and  injustice. 

While  carrying  on  the  fight  against  the  very 
visible  poverty  whlcH  Is  destroying  our  cities 
from  within,  we  cannot  ignore  the  equally 
unjust,  equally  wasteful  poverty  which 
threatens  many  of  Our  rural  areas. 

We  have  got  to  bring  the  tools  of  modern 
society  to  bear  on  tliese  problems.  We  have 
got  to  provide  the  strong  leadership  which 
can  look  ahead  to  the  future  and  point  the 
way  to  solutions.  We  must  bring  the  full 
benefits  of  American  citizenship  In  the  sixties 
to  the  large  number  of  people  who  still  live 
In  our  rural  areas.  We  must  enable  them — 
and  millions  more  like  them  in  the  future — 
to  lead  a  meaningful  and  rewarding  life  out- 
side our  troubled  cities.  We  must  make  sense 
out  of  the  labyrinth  of  programs  which  we 
have  patched  together  over  the  years  to  serve 
them. 

And  we  must  help  them  to  save  the  beauti- 
ful land  in  which  thay  want  to  live  their  lives, 
and  in  which  all  of  our  people  will  want  to 
find  relaxation  and  recreation. 


THE  CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH 
THE  SOVXET  UNION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  conjecture  recently  con- 
oeming  the  question  of  the  ratification 
of  the  Consular  Convention.  I  am  sure 
that  every  Senator's  mail  has  been  run- 
ning as  heavily  as  mine  on  this  impor- 
tant matter.  I  am  willing  to  guess  that 
every  Senator's  mail  has  been  heavily 
weighed  agsilnst  ratification.  There 
seems  to  be  an  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing, a  misunderstanding  which  Is 
common  to  both  the  proponents  and 
the  opponents  of  ratification. 

The  simple  Issue  is  one  of  the  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens — some 
18,000— In  the  closed  society  of  the 
UJS.S.R.  We  already  afford  protection 
to  the  450  Soviets  In  this  country  under 
a  system  which  affords  protection  to 
any  individual  in  this  country.  Ours  Is 
an  open  society  •Jready.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  Is  the  paramount  question. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Sheboy- 
gan Press  of  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin 
has  explained  well  this  issue  in  an  edi- 
torial published  on  February  3,  1967. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follow: 

[From  the  Sheboygan  Press,  Friday,  Feb.  3, 
1967] 

A  dismaying  failure  to  grasp  the  essen- 
tial points  has  characterized  Senate  debate 
on  ratification  of  tbe  consular  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Opposition  has  been 
focused  on  a  distinctly  minor  considera- 
tion— that  permitting  Soviet  consulates  in 
this  country  would  Increase  opportunities 
for  Soviet  espionage.  This  point,  though 
It  has  8ome  validity,  is  greatly  outweighed 
by  important  advantages  to  our  country. 


The  treaty  provides  for  the  resimiptloa  of 
n.S.-Sovlet  consular  relations.  Amoog 
other  things.  It  establishes  better  protec- 
tion for  American  citizens  traveling  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  importance  of  that  U 
bound  to  grow  as  the  number  of  Amerlcau 
touring  Russia  increases. 

There  is  some  basis  for  concern  about 
increased  Soviet  espionage  as  Soviet  con- 
sulates are  opened  here.  Yet,  though  FBI 
Director  Hoover  has  called  attention  to 
this — and  much  Is  being  made  of  that  by 
opponents  of  tbe  treaty — he  also  has  said 
in  effect  that  the  situation  would  be  noth- 
ing the  FBI  could  not  take  in  stride.  Tlie 
fact  is  that  it  worlcs  both  ways.  Indeed, 
the  balance  is  all  in  our  favor.  The  Rui- 
slans  have  little  trouble  gathering  infomiA- 
tlon  in  the  United  States  because  oun  li 
an  open  society,  but  American  consulatei 
in  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  of  great  value 
to  us  as  eyes  and  ears  In  a  closed  society. 

President  Johnson  and  his  key  foreign 
policy  advisers  strongly  favor  ratification, 
which  already  has  been  too  long  delayed. 
(The  treaty  was  signed  in  1964  and  has 
been  waiting  Senate  ratification  since.) 
Significant  backing  has  come  from  Senator 
Morton  of  Kentucky,  a  leading  Republican, 
who  charges  that  "fear  mongers"  have 
mounted  "hysterical  opposition"  to  the 
treaty.  Let  us  hope  that  senators  still  un- 
decided almost  three  years  after  the  signing 
of  this  Important  agreement  will  weigh  the 
facts  and  not  be  deluded  by  those  who  ue 
the  treaty  as  nothing  but  entree  for  splei, 


SENATOR  LONG'S  NEW  BOOK,  "THE 
INTRUDERS."  WORTHY  OF  AT- 
TENTION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  my  col- 
league, Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  of  Mis- 
souri, has  given  most  significant  public 
service  in  conducting  extensive  hr^rings 
on  wiretapping,  bugging,  and  othei  iorms 
of  snooping  which  threaten  the  public's 
light  of  privacy. 

Through  the  hearings  conducted  by  his 
subcommittee  and  through  his  own  per- 
sonal effort  and  that  of  the  staff.  Sena- 
tor Long  has  assembled  probably  the 
most  complete  information  available 
ansrwhere  on  this  subject;  and  he  has 
now  taken  an  additional  step  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  through  the  writing  of  a  book, 
"The  Intruders,"  which  will  be  published 
next  February  20. 

In  a  talk  at  the  monthly  dinner  of 
the  Washington  Booksellers  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  Senator  Long  discussed  his  work 
In  this  field  and  the  purpose  of  his  book. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Long's  remarks  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  recom- 
mend this  talk  and  the  book,  with  the 
foreword  by  the  Vice  President,  for  con- 
sideration by  all  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech  bt  Senator  Eowahd  V.  Long  to  thi 

Washington     Booksellers     Assocution, 

Janitart  25,  1967 

Today,  everyone  who  reads  a  newspaper, 
listens  to  the  radio  or  watches  T.V.  news- 
casts knows  that  there  is  a  lot  of  wiretapping 
and  bugging  going  on.  The  use  of  these 
techniques  is  by  no  means  new  but  the  pub- 
licity is.  Accounts  of  such  activity  have 
made  news  in  earlier  years  but  nothing  lUt 
the  past  two  years  when  one  can  hardly  pl<^ 
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np  a  newspaper  without  finding  a  new  inci- 
dent. 

I  am  quite  pleased  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
timity  to  help  achieve  this  situation  because 
only  through  such  exposure  can  we  hope  to 
bring  this  spying  under  control. 

My  interest  and  concern  in  this  area  dates 
back  many  years.  In  fact,  I  began  working 
on  The  Intruders  about  five  years  ago,  long 
before  the  subject  became  so  popular.  It  was 
my  hope  at  that  time  to  arouse  the  people  to 
the  snooping  and  invasions  of  privacy  by 
both  government  and  private  enterprise  that 
was  going  on. 

Congressional  hearings  and  debates,  court 
cases  and  scattered  newspaper  stories  from 
tbe  preceding  30  years  provided  substantial 
evidence  that  such  activities  were  extensive. 
Subsequent  revelations  before  my  Subcom- 
mittee and  before  the  courts  have  shown  not 
only  was  my  assumption  right  but  I  had 
greatly  underestimated  tbe  extent  of  these 
activities.  As  a  result,  the  final  text  is  much 
broader  and  far  more  specific  than  my  orig- 
inal efforts. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  has  not  change, 
however.  Most  of  the  publicity  has  centered 
on  the  famous  and  the  Infamous.  There  is 
still  a  failure  on  the  part  of  most  Americans 
to  comprehend  that  the  tentacles  of  this 
snooping  monster  reach  out  and  touch  al- 
most everyone's  life.  For  this  reason,  tbe 
book  points  out  how  the  telephone  company 
monitored  39  million  telephone  calls  in  1965 
and  relates  how  a  San  Francisco  restaurant 
owner  placed  a  hidden  microphone  under 
every  table,  supposedly  to  check  on  the 
courtesy  of  his  employees.  Also,  there  is  the 
hospital  administrator  who  monitored  hos- 
pital telephone  calls  Including  those  between 
doctors  and  patients,  and  the  used  car 
dealer  who  bugged  his  sales  office  to  listen  in 
on  supposedly  private  conversations  between 
prospective  husband  and  vrlfe  purchasers. 

Convincing  the  reader  that  he  is  a  victim 
or  a  potential  victim  of  the  snooper  is  not 
enough  so  I  have  attempted  to  put  the 
whole  matter  in  perspective.  What  is  pri- 
vacy and  why  is  It  important?  What  forces 
do  we  face  as  individuals  in  the  last  half  of 
the  20th  century?  Will  Oeorge  Orwell's  1984 
come  about  or  is  it  already  here?  Where  do 
you  draw  the  line  between  Individual  rights 
and  law  enforcement?  What  is  the  law  and 
what  is  really  going  on?  What  can  and 
should  be  done?  AU  these  questions  are  ex- 
plored and  in  a  way  I  believe  Is  down  to 
earth. 

Few  people  realize  that  the  sanctity  of  the 
home  was  the  ca\ise  of  the  first  open  rift  be- 
tween the  American  colonies  and  England 
and  was  recognized  as  a  human  right  as  far 
bock  as  the  Roman  Empire.  No  right  has 
found  more  eminent  advocates.  Prom  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  the  elder,  to  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter, the  honor  roll  of  those  who  have 
fought  for  the  right  of  privacy  is  impressive. 

Despite  the  caliber  of  leadership  the  road 
has  been  rocky  for  the  right  of  privacy.  Un- 
fortunately, the  issues  over  the  years  have 
been  clouded  by  demands  for  internal  secu- 
rity and  law  enforcement.  More  recently, 
the  advancement  of  science  and  technology 
bas  added  the  complication  of  Invasions  of 
privacy  without  physical  entry  or  presence. 

"The  outcome  has  been  catastrophic  for 
privacy.  We  have  inconsistent  cotirt  deci- 
sions— laws  that  are  not  enforced — ^laws  that 
are  violated  by  law  enforcers — inconsistent 
laws — antiquated  laws — and  a  serious  lack 
of  laws.  Tbe  situation  could  be  summed  up 
with  the  word:  anarchy.  In  recent  weeks, 
the  Justice  Department  has  begun  to  take 
steps  to  help  alleviate  the  situation  but 
regardless  of  how  determined  the  Depart- 
ment may  be,  it  alone  cannot  do  the  job  that 
must  be  done.  As  my  Subcommittee  has 
shown,  through  a  half  century  of  xise  electric 
snooping  has  become  a  way  of  life  among 
Federal  agencies.  It  will  take  considerable 
persistence  to  change  the  situation  even 
among  Federal  agencies. 


On  the  state  level,  we  have  laws  that  pro- 
hibit law  enforcement  bugging  and  tapping, 
authorize  it  with  court  orders,  authorize  it 
without  court  orders,  and  no  laws  at  all. 
Never  has  the  Federal  government  prose- 
cuted a  state  or  local  law  enforcement  officer 
for  tapping  even  though  many  have  fla- 
grantly and  publicly  violated  Federal  law. 
Only  a  handful  of  state  prosecutions  have 
been  brought. 

Private  enterprise,  not  being  hindered  by 
effective  enforcement  of  what  laws  there  are 
on  the  books,  has  not  taken  a  back  seat  to 
government.  Joseph  Shimon  here  in  the 
District,  Bernard  Splndel  and  John  Broady 
in  New  York  City  and  Harold  Lipsett  in  San 
Francisco  are  just  a  few  of  tbe  names  of 
well  known  and  highly  publicized  electronic 
snoopers.  The  stories  of  their  activities  are 
frightening,  but  dwindle  into  Insignificance 
when  it  is  recognized  they  represent  only  the 
surface  of  a  vast  army  of  private  snoops. 

The  arsenal  of  equipment  and  techniques 
used  by  the  snooper  is  extensive  and  Is  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  Even  at  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  art,  if  one  can  call  it  that, 
there  Is  no  place  a  person  can  go  where  he 
can  be  safe  from  the  prying  eye  and  ear  of 
the  private  or  government  snooper. 

All  of  these  things  should  be  known  and 
understood  by  the  American  people  and  The 
Intruders  is  an  effort  to  help  accomplish 
this  goal. 

The  last  chapter  goes  beyond  discussing 
the  importance  of  privacy,  its  history,  and 
the  current  threat  of  its  very  existence.  It 
outlines  a  coiuse  of  action  to  regain  lost 
privacy  and  assure  Its  preservation.  The 
proposals  offered,  I  believe,  recognize  the 
needs  of  law  enforcement  while  meeting  the 
requirements  of  a  free  society.  In  view  of 
past  legislative  experience  In  the  area  and 
the  passion  aroused  by  such  legislation,  I 
may  be  over  optimistic  in  believing  my  pro- 
posals have  a  chance.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  the  upcoming  year  will  be  an  active  one 
as  to  wiretapping  and  bugging. 

The  Justice  Depyartment  is  reviewing  its 
cases  to  ascertain  where  these  techniques 
have  been  used.  The  resiilts  of  this  review 
win  undoubtedly  continue  to  make  news. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  review 
the  New  York  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
statute  which  authorizes  such  practices  with 
court  orders.  The  decision  In  this  case 
should  be  of  extreme  Importance  to  the  en- 
tire body  of  law  In  this  area. 

Finally,  1967  should  witness  the  Introduc- 
tion of  several  legislative  proposals  to  solve 
the  dilemma.  I  anticipate  several  approaches 
win  be  suggested.  President  Johnson  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  said  he  would 
recommend  legislation  to  prohibit  wiretap- 
ping and  bugging  except  where  the  security 
of  the  nation  was  involved.  The  National 
Crime  Commission  has  announced  that  it 
win  recommend  legislation  and  there  will 
probably  be  a  proposal  suggested  by  the  Bar 
Association  of  New  York  City.  It  is  also 
my  intention  to  submit  a  bill.  Additionally, 
I  intend  to  hold  further  hearings. 

As  nuclear  energy  has  made  all-out  war- 
fare unthinkable  so  science  and  technology 
bas  made  a  continuation  of  the  present  situ- 
ation as  to  privacy  unthinkable.  Unless 
effective  action  is  taken  and  soon,  it  may 
be  too  late. 

My  hope  is  that  The  Intruders  may  be  of 
some  assistance  In  bringing  about  the  needed 
action. 


with  the  preservation  of  our  national 
heritage. 

At  the  forefront  of  national  conserva- 
tion is  the  Audubon  Society,  and  I  feel  it 
is  most  significant  that  the  Travis  Audu- 
bon Society  of  Austin.  Tex.,  is  one  of  the 
first  conservation  groups  to  record  its 
support  for  my  Big  Thicket  National 
Psurk  bill,  S.  4,  which  I  introduced  on 
January  II. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  luianlraous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro  a  resolution  adopted  on  January 
25  of  this  yesu'  by  the  Travis  Audubon 
Society  of  Austin.  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  or  the  Travis  AuotrBON  Socixtt, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  tbe  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  bUl  having  tat  its  purpose 
the  creation  of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
In  Texas;  and 

Whereas  this  unique  area  of  dense  vegeta- 
tion has  until  very  recently  remained  im- 
spolled  for  wildlife  and  plants,  and  is  a  para- 
dise of  America  and  Texas  that  wUl  be  lost 
to  the  world  forever  If  we  do  not  lend  our 
support  to  saving  It;  and 

Whereas  the  major  purpose  of  Travis  Au- 
dubon Society  Is  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources; Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Travis  Audubon  Society  does  formaUy  en- 
dorse the  establishment  of  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  In  Texas,  and  specifies  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  Texas  Congressional 
Delegations,  the  Governor  of  Texas,  and  other 
interested  parties. 

Emma  Leta  Bicklss. 
Mrs.  George  Blckler, 
President,    Travis    Audubon    Society, 
3213   Hampton   Rd.,  Austin,   Texas, 
January  25,  1967. 


BIG  THICKET  NA'HONAL  PARK  EN- 
DORSED BY  TRAVIS  AUDUBON 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
it  Is  gratifying  for  me  to  see  how  quickly 
support  for  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  is  growing  among  conservationists 
and  other  citizens  who  are  concerned 


DEATH  OF  ASTRONAUTS  SADDENS 
PEOPLE  OF  TEXAS.  THE  HOME  OP 
THE  ASTRONAUTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  tragic  loss  of  three  of  our  Nation's 
famed  astronauts — Gus  Grlssom,  Ed- 
ward H.  White,  and  Roger  Chaffee — has 
saddened  an  entire  world,  but  this  loss 
particularly  is  felt  keenly  by  the  people 
of  Texas,  the  home  of  the  astronauts. 

We  in  Texas  have  a  special  fondness 
and  admiration  for  these  brave  and  gal- 
lant explorers  of  space.  We  honor 
them  as  they  live  and  work  with  us, 
while  they  open  new  frontiers  for  man- 
kind In  the  universe. 

The  death  of  Ed  White  takes  from  us 
the  first  native  Texan  to  become  an 
astronaut  and  the  first  American  to 
"walk  in  space."  Ed  White  was  bom 
at  Fort  Sam.  Houston  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

My  personal  admiration  for  these  dar- 
ing men  also  was  kindled  through  my 
acquaintanceship  with  Lt.  Col.  Gus 
Grlssom.  a  man  impressive  in  mind, 
body,  and  spirit,  and  my  visit  with  Ed 
White  in  San  Antonio  when  he  returned 
from  space. 

These  heroic  men,  the  finest  men  in 
the  Nation,  were  always  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  their  mission,  yet  they  accept- 
ed them.  Their  willingness  to  do  so  is 
a  shining  example  for  all  Americans, 
who  are  in  their  debt.     Our  hearts  are 
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heavy  for  their  families  and  loved  ones 
as  we  salute  their  passing  from  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  editorials  and  articles  from  the 
Houston  Chronicle.  Houston  Post,  San 
Antonio  Light,  and  Dallas  Morning  News 
or  January  28  and  29,  1967,  indicating 
the  concern  for  the  astronauts  of  their 
fellow  citizens  of  Texas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Houston   (Tex.)    Chronicle,  Jan. 

29.   19671 

The  World  Mourns  Three  Heroes 

Three  gallant  Americans  died  Friday  at 
Cape  Kennedy — heroes  of  their  age.  Hoiiston 
and  the  world  mourns  their  passing. 

Astronauts  Gus  Grlssom,  Edward  H.  White 
and  Roger  Chaffee  were  well  aware  of  the 
risks  they  took,  but  they  took  them  anyway 
In  behalf  of  man's  eternal  quest  for  knowl- 
edge about  the  universe. 

The  world  is  proud  of  these  men,  these 
splendid  Americans  who  so  typified  what  Is 
best  In  our  nation.  They  were  strong  in 
mind  and  body,  dedicated,  skilled  as  few 
pioneers  have  ever  been,  fearless  as  all  ex- 
plorers must  be. 

They  deserve  the  place  they  have  earned 
In  history,  although  that  fact  makes  their 
deaths  no  less  tragic. 

Millions  of  their  countrymen  feel  a  sense 
of  personal  loss.  Every  generation  has  Its 
heroes,  Its  Idols,  and  the  astronauts  are  the 
heroes  of  our  time. 

Who  will  ever  forget  the  thrill  of  those 
first  Mercury  flights?  Orissom's  was  second. 
He  narrowly  missed  death  when  his  Mercury 
capsule  sank  in  the  ocean.  A  whole  nation 
shuddered. 

And  who  will  ever  forget  the  beauty  and 
magnificence  of  White's  walk  In  space?  That 
was  a  proud  moment  for  all  America.  Such 
memories  last. 

We  all  knew,  of  course,  that  danger  was 
ever  present.  We  knew  death  might  come 
at  any  time.  But  we  didn't  expect  it  to  be 
the  way  it  was.  We  crossed  our  fingers  and 
prayed  silently  as  we  saw  those  giant  rockets 
lift  slowly  off  their  pads,  then  streak  sky- 
ward. We  watched,  and  we  thought:  Don't 
let  It  explode!  We  worried,  too,  about  the 
possibility  of  an  astronaut  being  trapped  In 
space,  or  being  lost  In  a  fiery  re-entry  Into 
earth's  atmosphere.  Tragedy  finally  came, 
however,  when  we  least  expected  It — In  a 
routine  ground  test.  The  space  program  will 
go  on,  of  course. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  families  of  these 
brave  men.  Here  In  Houston  we  feel  a  special 
sympathy  for  their  wives  and  children.  They 
Bxe  a  part  of  our  community.  We  have 
shared  with  them  their  pride  In  the  astro- 
nauts' past  achlgvements.  Now  we  share 
with  them  their  sorrow. 

We  hope  they  will  find  some  consolation 
In  the  knowledge  that  these  three  men  died 
in  the  service  of  their  country,  indeed.  In  the 
service  of  all  mankind. 

[From  the  Houston   (Tex.)    Post,  Jan.  29, 

19671 

The  Nation   Mouhns 

The  death  at  Cape  Kennedy  of  the  three 
astronauts  has  caused  profound  sorrow 
throughout  the  nation.  To  millions  of 
Americans  who  had  been  thrilled  by  the 
space  exploits  of  Virgil  I.  (Gus)  Grlssom  and 
Edward  H.  White  II,  the  news  of  the  tragedy 
brought  a  feeling  of  personal  loss.  And  they 
were  Just  getting  to  know  Roger  Chaffee,  the 
third  man  of  the  first  Apollo  team. 

The  shock  probably  was  all  the  greater  be- 
cause previous  space  exploration  had  gone 
so  smoothly.  The  courage  and  competence 
of  all  of  the  astronauts,  the  science  and  tech- 
nical skill  that  went  Into  the  construction  of 


their  spacecraft  and  the  seeming  ease  with 
which  they  soared  In  space  overshadowed  the 
great  risk  they  took  from  the  minute  the 
hatch  door  closed  on  them. 

But  they  were  aware  of  the  danger.  They 
lived  with  It,  yet  they  were  eager  to  serve  this 
nation  In  pushing  forward  man's  knowledge 
of  the  universe. 

Lt.  Col.  Grlssom  was  America's  second  man 
in  space.  Lt.  Col.  White  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  walk  In  space.  It.  Comdr.  Chaffee  was 
a  Navy  flyer  who  had  legged  more  than  2,100 
hours  of  flying  time  and  who  was  to  have  had 
his  first  trip  into  space  as  a  member  of  the 
Apollo  1  team. 

It  is  not  much  consolation  to  be  aware  that 
under  the  law  of  averages  there  was  bound  to 
be  an  accident  in  the  apace  program  at  some 
time.  John  Glenn  warned  of  it  after  his  his  ■ 
torlc  flight.  The  remarkable  thing  Is  that  s  i 
much  has  been  done  without  mishap. 

The  effort  to  which  these  three  men  gave 
their  lives  will  go  on.  Man  will  visit  the 
moon  and  explore  outer  space.  If  there  Is 
something  to  be  learned  from  the  tragedy  at 
Cape  Kennedy,  it  will  be  helpful  to  the  others 
that  follow. 

But  today  the  heart  of  America  goes  out  to 
the  families  of  Grlssom,  White  and  Chaffee. 
They  were  great  and  brave  Americans.  They 
Will  be  long  remembered. 

[Prom  the  Houston  (Tex.)   Chronicle, 

Jan.  29,  1967] 

America's  Most  Dfumatic  Moments  or 

Suspense 

Astronaut  Edward  H.  White  II  gave  Amer- 
ica what  perhaps  is  the  most  remembered 
space  episode.  That  was  his  21-minute  walk 
in  space — a  walk  he  se«med  to  enjoy  so  much 
that  his  pilot,  James  A.  McDlvltt,  had  a  hard 
time  convincing  him  the  time  had  come  to 
re-enter  the  spacecraft.  This  was  the  bold- 
est adventure  yet  in  outer  space  and  with  It 
White  became  a  special  hero  In  the  American 
mind. 

White  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  craft 
by  Christopher  C.  Kraft,  flight  director. 
Kraft  was  controlling  the  flight  from  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  His  "get  back 
In"  order  was  relayed  by  McDlvltt. 

"I'm  coming,"  White  replied.  He  later  em- 
phasized his  reluctance  by  saying,  "It's  the 
saddest  moment  of  my  life." 

While  over  Hawaii  cm  the  third  revolution 
of  the  62-orblt  mission,  on  June  3.  1965.  Mc- 
Dlvltt reported  White  had  opened  the  hatch 
and  was  standing  up. 

Three  minutes  later  Mission  Control  re- 
ported White  was  walking  In  space. 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  the  space  walk 
chatter  between  the  astronauts: 

White:  The  only  pjoblem  I  have  Is  that 
I  haven't  got  enough  fuel.  (His  jet-powered 
maneuvering  gun  ran  out  of  fuel  rather 
quickly.)  I've  exhausted  the  fuel  now  .  .  . 
rm  looking  right  down  and  It  looks  like  we're 
coming  up  on  the  coa^  of  California.  There 
l9  absolutely  no  disorientation  association. 

McDlvltt:  One  thing  about  It — when  Ed 
gets  out  there  and  starts  whipping  around 
it  sure  makes  the  spacecraft  tough  to  control. 

White:  I'm  very  thankful  in  having  the  ex- 
perience to  be  first. 

McDlvltt:  Move  slowly  and  I'll  take  your 
picture. 

White:  Right  now  I  could  maneuver  much 
better  If  I  had  the  gun,  but  I'll  manage  .  .  . 
the  sun  in  space  Is  not  blinding  but  It's  quite 
nice  ...  I  can  sit  out  there  and  see  the 
whole  California  coa«t. 

Plight  Surgeon:  It  looks  great.  He's  just 
ripping  along  at  a  grelit  rate.  (White's  pulse 
beat  had  Jumped  from  a  normal  50  to  178.) 

McDlvltt:  Hey,  Ed,  smile. 

White:  I'm  looking  right  down  your  gun 
barrel,  huh?  All  right. 

McDlvltt:  Tou  smetred  up  my  windshield, 
you  dirty  dog.  You  see  how  It's  all  smeared 
up  there. 

White:  Yep  .  .  .  w#'re  looking  right  down 
on  Houston. 


McDlvltt:  Yeah,  that's  Galveston  Bay  right 
there. 

Mission  Control:  The  flight  director  saya 
get  back  in. 

White:  This  is  fun. 

McDlvltt:  Well,  back  in.  Come  on  .  .  . 
OK,  OK.  Don't  wear  yourself  out  now.  Just 
come  on  In. 

White:  (Laughing)  I'm  not  coming  In  .  .  , 
aren't  you  going  to  hold  my  hand? 

McDlvltt:  No,  come  on  In  .  .  .  Ed,  come  on 
in  here.  Come  on.  Let's  get  back  In  here 
before  it  gets  dark. 

White :  It's  the  saddest  moment  of  my  Hfe. 


[Prom  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
Jan.  29, 1967] 

The  Honored  Dead 

VntGIL  GBISSOM 

"If  our  tests  continue  well  down  at  the 
Cape,"  ApoUo  1  command  pilot  Virgil  Grls- 
som said  a  while  ago,  "we  shotUd  have  little 
problem  in  accomplishing  this  mission." 

Tests  did  not  continue  well,  as  the  world 
Is  now  tragically  aware,  and  the  man  who 
desperately  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  soar 
Into  space  three  times,  died  In  his  spacecraft 
Friday. 

Grlssom,  40,  was  the  pilot  on  the  secoiid 
Mercury  craft  in  a  brief  suborbital  flight  to 
July,  1961.  His  second  venture  Into  space 
came  in  1965,  when  he  and  John  Young  took 
up  the  first  manned  Gemini  ship  for  three 
orbits. 

He  was  born  In  Mitchell,  Ind.,  and  received 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  mechanical 
engineering  from  Purdue  University. 

He  was  married  to  a  childhood  sweetheart, 
Betty  Moore.  There  are  two  sons,  Scott,  16, 
and  Mark,  13.  They  attend  the  Seabrook 
Methodist  Church. 

Grlssom  flew  100  combat  missions  during 
the  Korean  War,  and  when  that  was  over, 
became  a  Jet  instructor  at  Bryan. 

To  satisfy  his  thirst  for  speed  and  adven- 
ture, Grlssom  Joined  astronaut  Gordon 
Cooper  In  fierce  powerboat  competition  all 
over  the  country. 

A  lieutenant  commander,  he  was  one  ol 
the  original  seven  astronauts,  and  the  first 
to  die. 

EDWARD    H.    WHITE    H 

If  ever  a  man  was  born  to  fly.  It  was  Ed- 
ward H.  White  II. 

He  Is  the  son  of  Air  Force  Gen.  Edward 
White  Sr.,  one  of  the  earliest  Army  aviatora 
and  balloonlsts. 

The  astronaut  flew  his  first  plane  when  he 
was  12.  He  recalled  that  even  then,  flytog 
was  the  natural  thing  for  him  to  do. 

He  was  born  in  San  Antonio.  He  received 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point  and  a  master  of 
science  degree  In  aeronautical  engineering 
from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

White,  35,  was  married  to  the  former 
Patricia  Finegan,  with  whom  he  had  at- 
tended high  school  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 
leaves  two  children,  Edward,  13,  and  Bonnie, 
10. 

While  Virgil  Grlssom  was  a  speedboat 
enthusiast  and  spent  his  leisure  hours  on 
the  water.  White,  a  Methodist,  was  a  hiker 
and  physical  fitness  enthusiast  who  spent 
many  hours  with  his  family  In  the  moun- 
tains- of  Colorado. 

Anrl  he  carried  his  hiking  over  into  blJ 
work  the  day  in  June  of  1965  when  he  went 
for  a  stroll  in  space  during  the  Gemini  4 
flight. 

ROGER  CHAFFEE 

Roger  Chaffee  was  only  28  when  first 
appointed  to  the  space  program. 

He  and  his  blonde  wife,  Martha,  looked 
like  college  kids  out  on  a  date  when  all  tlie 
astronauts  and  their  families  got  together. 

He  would  have  turned  32  Just  a  few  days 
before  he  Ufted  off  for  his  first  space  ad- 
venture in  Apollo  1,  if  he  had  lived  through 
the  Friday  tragedy  at  Cape  Kennedy. 

A    lieutenant    commander    In    the   Nary, 
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Chaffee,  a  Presbyterian,  was  a  native  of 
Orand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  held  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  Purdue. 

He  entered  the  Navy  In  1957  and  studied 
at  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
before  joining  the  third  space  team  In 
October,  1963. 

He  was  the  father  of  a  daughter,  Sberyl,  8, 
and  a  son,  Stephen,  6. 

His  family  won  the  Christmas  award  for 
the  best  decorated  home  In  Nassau  Bay  this 
season. 

That's  the  kind  of  guy  he  was,  neighbors 
say.  He  was  a  gardener  and  a  family  man 
and  "the  friendliest  guy  on  the  block." 

[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  Jan.  29, 
1967[ 

OSAVES  OF  TRAILBLAZERS  IN  SPACE  WILL  MASK 

THE  Path  to  the  Stars 
(By  Stan  Redding) 

They  were,  as  were  other  men  in  other  cen- 
turies, "honored  In  their  generations  .  .  .  the 
glory  of  their  times." 

Gus  Grissom,  Roger  Chaffee  and  Ed  White 
were  men  who  lived  on  the  edge  of  Infinity 
and  viewed  the  galaxies  as  worlds  to  conquer. 

They  had  wives  who  shared  their  dreams 
of  a  Moon  landing,  who  encoiuraged  them  In 
their  goals  of  space  exploration. 

Their  conversations  revolved  about  the 
space  program  to  which  their  lives  were 
dedicated.  But  woven  through  the  fabric 
of  their  dreams  to  pioneer  the  planets  was 
a  thread  of  reality,  the  acceptance  of  inherent 
dangers. 

"we'll    LOSE   SOMEBODY" 

"As  we  fly  more  and  more  spacecraft,  we're 
going  to  have  one  come  down  and  we're  prob- 
ably going  to  lose  somebody,"  Ed  White  re- 
marked recently. 

"I  wouldn't  want  that  to  hold  up  the  pro- 
gram." 

Ed  White  knew  that  the  "somebody"  to 
whom  he  referred  might  well  be  him.  It 
was,  and  It  was  also  Grlssom  and  Chaffee. 

They  weren't  lost  coming  down.  They 
were  lost  on  the  launching  pad,  rehearsing 
the  14-day  Apollo  1  mission,  scheduled  for 
mid-February. 

FEARS,  THEN  REALITY 

Their  deaths  turned  the  fears  that  every 
astronaut's  wife  harbors — secretly  or  open- 
ly—into reality  for  their  wives. 

Pat  White  hinted  at  those  fears  when  her 
husband  was  tagged  as  America's  first  space- 
walker  during  last  year's  Gemini  4  flight. 

"You  can't  live  your  life  In  advance,"  she 
said.  "You  make  plans  and  you  have  faith, 
but  you  must  face  each  day  as  It  comes." 

Betty  Grlssom,  after  her  husband's  second 
space  mission  (Gemini  3,  1965),  also  dis- 
played wifely  concern. 

"The  boys  need  a  father,"  she  commented, 
"I  hope  Gus  won't  do  another  shot  soon. 
And  I  hope  he  wont  do  one  of  those  long, 
long  ones." 

FULFILLED  BY   JOB 

Grlssom,  the  astronaut,  was  completely  ful- 
filled by  his  Job.  "This  is  what  I've  always 
felt  I  was  and  wanted  to  be,"  he  said  recently. 
"I  get  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  from  It. 

"The  drive  to  the  Moon  is  one  that  Ameri- 
cans are  taking  as  seriously  as  Gen.  (Dwlght) 
Elsenhower's  drive  to  the  Rhine.  But  no- 
body's getting  klUed,  and  that's  the  kind  of 
battle  I  like  winning." 

Grlssom  was  talking  In  the  present  tense. 
He  didn't  mean  men  wouldn't  be  killed,  per- 
haps himself. 

"There's  always  a  possibility  that  you  can 
have  a  catastrophic  failure,  of  course,  this 
can  happen  on  any  flight,"  be  said  In  a 
subsequent  Interview.  "It  can  happen  on  the 
last  one  as  well  as  the  first  one.  So,  you  just 
plan  as  best  you  can  to  take  care  of  these 
eventualities,  and  you  get  a  weU-tradned  crew 
and  you  go  fly." 

White,  too,  refused  to  let  apprehensions 
Interfere  with  his  enthusiasm.     "TTiere's  a 


great  deal  of  pride  Involved,"  he  pointed  out. 
"So  I  think  I'm  looking  forward  to  a  flight 
(ApoUo  1)  with  a  great  deal  of  anticipation." 

NEWCOMER   elated 

Chaffee  and  his  wife,  the  former  Martha 
Horn  of  Oklahoma  City,  were  newcomers  to 
the  space  team.  ChaSee,  In  his  brief  career, 
was  more  In  the  eye  of  the  public. 

He  was  pleased  that  his  first  venture  Into 
space  would  be  the  prime  Apollo  mission. 

"I  think  that's  always  a  nice  one  to  have," 
he  said  shortly  before  his  death.  "We  set  no 
limits.  If  everything  Is  going  all  right  with 
the  spacecraft,  we'll  stay  up  as  long  as  we 
can  to  get  all  the  Information  we  can." 

Chaffee,  although  untried,  was  as  confl- 
dent  as  his  two  experienced  spacemates. 

"Oh,  I  don't  like  to  say  there's  anything 
scary  about  It,"  he  remarked.  "There's  a  lot 
of  unknowns,  of  cotu'se,  and  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems that  could  develop  or  might  develop  and 
they'U  have  to  be  solved,  and  that's  what 
we're  there  for. 

"This  Is  our  business,  to  flnd  out  If  this 
thing  win  work  for  us." 

He  was  never,  however,  to  know  the  wonder 
of  the  vaults  of  space,  shared  by  White  and 
Grlssom. 

But  his  wife  today  shares  the  same  grief 
that  Betty  Grlssom  and  Pat  White  feel.  But 
she  will  bear  It,  as  they  will. 

PATH    to    the    stars 

For  Just  as  the  westward  trail  to  Cali- 
fornia was  marked  by  the  graves  of  the  trail- 
blazers,  so  win  be  marked  the  path  to  the 
stars. 

And  all  three  astronauts  and  all  three  wives 
always  knew  this. 

It  Is  a  measure  of  their  dedication  that 
knowing,  they  went  ahead. 

[From    the   Houston    (Tex.)    Post,   Jan.   29, 
1967] 

Writer   Recalls    Astronauts:    "I   Was   Un- 
ashamed OF  Tears  in  My  Eyes" 
(Note. — Alvin   B.    Webb,   Jr.,   covered    the 
space  program  for  seven  years  in  Cape  Ken- 
nedy and  Houston  for  United  Press  Inter- 
national.    Webb,  now  assigned  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,   recalls   his   friendships    with    the 
astronauts  killed  at  Cape  Kennedy.) 
(By  Alvln  B.Webb,  Jr.) 

Da  Nang,  Vietnam. — Three  more  friends 
are  dead — not,  this  time,  in  a  neighboring 
rice  paddy,  but  in  a  tiny  spaceship  11,000 
miles  from  Vietnam. 

Through  the  crackling  static  of  a  short- 
wave broadcast  Saturday,  I  heard  the  tragic 
news:  "Astronauts  Virgil  (Gtis)  Grissom, 
Edward  White  and  Roger  Chaffee  were  killed 
In  a  flash  fire  which  swept  through  their 
Apollo  spacecraft  at  Cape  Kennedy  .  .  ." 

I  listened  In  the  presence  of  several  bat- 
tle-hardened Marines.  I  was  unashamed  of 
the  tears  In  my  eyes. 

As  a  space  writer  for  seven  years  at  Cape 
Kennedy  and  at  Houston  and  as  a  war  cor- 
respondent In  Vietnam,  I  probably  should  be 
used  to  this,  or  at  least  hardened  to  It.  I  am 
not. 

In  the  space  business,  as  In  war,  men  In- 
evitably win  die. 

Gus  was  the  tough  little  guy,  sometimes 
difficult  to  like  but  always  easy  to  admire. 
Ed  had  more  of  what  I  choose  to  call  "style" 
than  any  man  I've  ever  known.  Rog  Chaf- 
fee's enthusiasm  made  him  seem  as  young 
as  it  often  made  me  feel  a  bit  old,  although 
we  were  the  same  age. 

It  seems  like  yesterday,  but  it  was  more 
than  seven  years  ago,  when  even  the  tiny 
Mercury  one-man  capsule  was  barely  more 
than  a  gleam  in  some  scientific  eyes,  that  I 
first  met  Gus  Grlssom. 

Of  the  seven  "original"  astronauts,  I  re- 
call thinking  at  the  time,  he  seemed  the 
most  unlikely.  Moon-faced  and  a  bit  on  the 
stocky  side,  he  looked  more  like  a  service 
station  attendant  than  a  potential  space 
hero. 


I  made  the  mistake  of  saying  so  in  one 
story.     Gus  didn't  like  It. 

He  quickly  proved  his  credentials.  There 
were  a  few  mlnutee,  when  his  sub-orbltal 
Liberty  Bell  7  spaceship  sprung  a  leak  In  the 
Atlantic  after  a  fiight  In  June  of  1961,  that 
I  thought  he  was  a  goner.  Somehow,  he  got 
out  alive. 

But  for  a  time  thereafter,  relations  be- 
tween Gus  Grlssom  and  newsmen  were  a  bit 
strained.  With,  perhaps,  good  reason:  More 
than  a  few  stories  were  written  Implying 
that  his  ship  sank  because  he  had  poeslbly 
panicked  and  "blew"  open  the  hatch  ahead 
of  time. 

Several  months  of  tests  subsequently 
proved  him  Innocent — but  little  was  written 
of  the  exoneration. 

Gus  never  quite  forgot  It.  He  was  more 
than  ever  determined  to  prove  himself  with- 
out qualification — and  to  keep  reporters  at 
arm's  length  untU  he  did. 

The  magic  date  was  March  23,  1965,  when 
he  piloted  Gemini  3  on  a  fiawless  three-orbit 
fiight  to  open  a  new  era  in  space  explora- 
tion. From  then  on,  Gus  Grlssom  was  a 
newsman's  delight,  often  going  out  of  his 
way  to  explain  a  troublesome  technical  point. 

He  was  down  to  earth  and  a  man  of 
humor,  much  to  the  occasional  distress  of 
some  of  the  space  agency's  officials.  It  was 
Grissom  who  nicknamed  his  Gemini  craft 
Molly  Brown — for  the  movie  "The  Unslnk- 
able  Molly  Brown." 

And  It  was  Grlssom  who  accepted  the  now- 
famous  corned  beef  sandwich  that  co-pllot 
John  Young  smuggled  aboard  the  Molly 
Brown. 

In  a  business  that  was  all  too  steadily 
being  drained  of  the  element  of  human 
drama,  I  foimd  Gus  Grlssom  a  refreshing 
change. 

Every  man  is  entitled  to  his  heroes.  Mine 
were  astronauts  Charles  Bassett  and  Ed 
White  for  reasons  that  are  not  fully  clear 
even  to  me,  except  both  had  that  Inde- 
finable thing  called  "style"  or  "class." 

Chuck  Bassett  was  killed  in  a  jet  plane 
crash  11  months  ago  and,  now,  Ed  White  Is 
gone.  too. 

[Prom    the   Houston    (Tex.)    Post,    Jan.   29, 
1967] 

The   Family   in    Clear    Lake   Grieves    for 

Three 

(By  Jim  Maloney) 

It  was  the  day  after  a  death  in  the  family 
at  Clear  Lake. 

The  family  was  the  whole  Clear  Lake  area 
Saturday  morning  and  the  dead  numbered 
three.  But  the  mood  was  that  of  a  family 
feeling  the  grief  caused  by  the  tragic  loss  of 
a  loved  one. 

Lt  Col  Virgil  I.  (Gus)  Grissom,  Lt  Col 
Edward  H.  White  II  and  Lcdr  Roger  B. 
Chaffee  were  to  have  been  home  this  day — 
a  day  that  belied  the  area-wide  feeling 
caused  by  their  absence. 

The  area,  remember,  was  barren  as  few 
years  ago  as  1962.  It  has  been  suddenly  pop- 
ulated by  those  who  come  to  work  on  a  pro- 
gram that  has  no  foreseeable  end.  'They 
come  from  most  any  state  you  can  name. 

This  gives  them  the  feeling  of  being  a 
family,  of  having  a  common  purpose  and  in- 
terest. The  area  Is  their  work  and  their 
pride. 

So  are  the  members  of  their  family,  some 
of  them  well  known  to  the  nation,  some  of 
them  known  only  to  one  another.  They 
speak  of  the  "team"  when  they  speak  of  their 
work,  and  they  say  it  like  they  know  they 
are  really  members  of  a  team. 

What  was  said  about  their  lost  members 
came  in  brief.  Jerky,  questioning  half- 
sentences. 

A  stranger  wandering  Into  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  area  would  not  have  to  be 
told  that  something  tragic  bad  occurred. 

But  what  stranger  wouldn't  know  that 
three  of  the  country's  courageous  space  ex- 
plorers had  died  In  the  Instant  of  a  flash  fire 
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In  a  tightly  closed  spacecraft  high  atop  a 
mighty,  unfueled  rocket. 

Everywhere  one  stopped  In  the  Clear  Lake 
area — the  center  and  pride  of  which  Is  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center — the  "special  re- 
port" television  and  radio  recountlngs  of  the 
tragedy  could  be  heard. 

In  a  barber  shop,  three  people  were  read- 
ing the  story  in  a  newspaper  for  what  looked 
like  the  third  time. 

The  mood  was  somber  Indeed  and  "mem- 
bers of  the  family"  felt  all  the  emotions  they 
could  with  all  the  dignity  they  could,  but 
no  one  talked  of  turning  around  and  of  not 
carrying  on  the  work  of  Qrlssom,  White  and 
Chaffee. 

One  of  the  first  to  carry  on  their  work.  Col 
Frank  Borman,  could  be  seen  making  the  sad, 
difficult  rounds  of  the  homes  of  his  dead 
comrades. 

Borman.  veteran  of  man's  longest  flight  In 
space  and  now  commander  of  the  first  Apollo 
spacecraft  scheduled  to  fly  atop  a  Saturn  V 
rocket,  was  dressed  In  his  work  clothes — a 
NASA  blue  flight  siUt. 

And  he  was  about  to  leave  for  work,  so  he 
wanted  to  leave  his  sympathy  with  those  In 
the  families  of  the  three  astronauts  who  re- 
main to  grieve.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the 
scene  of  death  because  he  had  Just  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  board  which  has 
the  grim  but  necessary  task  of  determining 
the  cause  of  the  tragedy. 

Borman  Is  a  smaU,  strong  man,  but  he 
looked  as  though  he  woiild  cry  If  he  stopped 
to  say  anything  to  anyone  outside  of  the 
homes.  He  avoided  the  gatherings  of  news- 
men and  others  who  waited  outside  the 
houses — the  White  home  In  El  Lago,  the 
Orlssom  home  In  Timber  Cove,  and  the 
Chaffee  house  In  Nassau  Bay. 

It  was  news  and  It  had  to  be  covered,  but 
reporters  don't  wish  for  this  kind  of  a  Job. 

"Helluva  thing,  ain't  It?"  the  owner  of  a 
service  station  said  as  one  of  his  men  fllled 
the  tank.  "Roger  wtis  In  here  almost  every 
week  end.  A  nicer  little  guy  you  never  did 
see.    Lot  of  people  are  gonna  miss  him." 

At  a  neighborhood  drlve-ln  grocery  store, 
the  clerk  said  he  knew  Grlssom. 

"He  was  a  tough  little  guy.  Didn't  have  a 
whole  lot  to  say  but  I  liked  him.  He  didn't 
seem  to  want  to  let  anyone  know  who  he 
was." 

The  weather  didn't  seem  to  know.  By 
noon  It  was  60  degrees,  very  sunny,  and  not 
a  cloud  anywhere. 

The  astronauts  would  have  been  here  to 
enjoy  It,  too,  if  It  hadnt  been  for  the  ac- 
cident. They  were  coming  for  a  working 
week  end  and  a  few  hours  with  their  fam- 
Ules.  

[From    the     San    Antonio     (Tex.)     Light, 

Jan.  28, 1967] 

San  Antonio  Opened  Its  Heabt  to  Nattvk 

Son  Edwau)  Whits 

A  little  more  than  18  months  ago,  astro- 
naut Edward  H.  White  received  a  hero's 
welcome  In  this — his  native  city. 

About  2  weeks  before,  the  nation  had 
acclaimed  him  as  Its  first  spacewalker. 

The  son  of  an  Army  Air  Force  officer.  White 
had  spent  hla  boyhood  at  nimierotis  mili- 
tary Installations,  and  many  dtles  claimed 
him  as  their  own. 

The  lean,  blue-eyed  space  pilot,  who  truly 
looked  a  Texan,  said,  "I'm  from  San  Antonio." 

It's  In  the  books  for  heroes  to  have  home- 
comings. San  Antonio  went  wild  In  its 
ovation  to  White. 

fibsta  bfixit 
Broadway.  Houston  Street  and  Alamo  Plaza 
were  decked  out  with  fiags  and  banners  In 
the  spirit  of  Fiesta,  and  countless  dignitaries 
Jostled  each  other  from  International  Air- 
port all  the  way  to  the  Alamo,  from  the 
Alamo  to  Ft.  Sam  Houston  and  from  Ft. 


Sam  Houston  to  Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  for 
a  shake  of  his  hand  and  a  smile  for  his 
beautiful   wife,   Pat. 

It  was  June  16.  19«5 — a  gUtterlng  day — a 
glorious  day. 

Schools  were  dlsmiased.  Offices  were  shut 
down.  It  was  "Ed  White  Day"  In  San  An- 
tonio, and  the  citizens  of  the  Alamo  City 
tiirned  out  en  masse  with  unabashed  pride 
and  adoration  to  welcome  the  Gemini  space 
twin  who  was  born  35  years  ago  at  the  old 
Station  Hospital  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston. 

Not  since  the  White  famUy  left  KeUy  Field 
when  young  Ed  was  a  year  old  had  he  again 
set  foot  In  his  native  city. 

WIFE.  DAUOKTEB  first 

Mrs.  White  and  thetr  daughter  Bonnie  pre- 
ceded White  down  tke  ramp  from  the  Air 
Force  Jet  to  a  red-carpet  welcome  at  Inter- 
national Airport. 

Then  the  astronaut  appeared — modest, 
with  a  winsome  smile,  a  cheery  wave.  Be- 
hind him  came  his  father  and  mother,  and 
son  Edward  III. 

It  was  an  abrazo  of  Immense  proportions. 

SIGNS  BOOK 

At  the  Alamo.  White  and  his  family  signed 
the  guest  book.  He  laid  a  wreath  at  the 
door  in  tribute  to  the  shrine's  heroes. 

Then  he  spoke.  He  said,  "Being  here  on 
the  footsteps  of  the  Alamo,  where  men  gave 
their  lives  In  defense  of  freedom,  makes  me 
feel  very  humble  .  .  .  very  small." 

He  then  said.  In  a  exm  serious  voice,  that 
he  wanted  to  be  a  representative  for  "all  of 
America"  In  her  quest  for  the  moon. 

Luncheon  followed  at  Vllllta  Assembly 
Hall. 

CXJLOa  FILMS 

Color  films  of  his  space  walk  were  shown. 
He  had  walked,  dangling  from  a  25-foot  life- 
line with  an  oxygen  Jet  propulsion  gun,  for  20 
minutes  while  his  co>pllot,  James  McDlvitt, 
controlled  their  spacecraft. 

But  White  said  the  grandest  sight  of  all 
came  when  the  filght  was  over,  when  he  "saw 
Old  Glory  waving  from  the  carrier  Wasp" 
which  came  to  pluck  the  Gemini  twins  from 
their  ocean  splashdown. 

Following  the  luncheon.  White  was  driven 
on  a  "sentimental  Journey"  to  Ft.  Sam  Hous- 
ton. Brooke  General  Hospital  was  pointed 
out  to  him  as  the  lite  of  the  old  Station 
Hospital. 

Then  he  spoke  at  the  spot  where  the  first 
military  air  filght  was  made  In  1910  by 
Benjamin  Foulols,  now  a  retired  major 
general. 

Helicopters  began  warming  up.  They  took 
White  and  his  party  crosstown  to  the  School 
of  Aviation  Medicine  where  a  reception 
awaited  with  an  old  friend  of  his  father  In 
charge.  He  was  Ma(J.  Gen.  J.  M.  Bennett 
Jr.  (ret). 

QUOTED  KENNEDY 

In  a  speech  there.  White  quoted  from  a 
talk  by  President  KJennedy: 

"This  nation  has  tossed  Its  cap  over  the 
wall  of  space — and  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
follow  It." 

Friday,  at  about  5:30  p.m..  San  Antonians 
learned  that  astronaut  Ed  White  had  paid 
with  his  life  in  coxirageous  and  devoted 
pursuit  of  that  goal. 

Following  the  flight  of  White  and  McDlvitt, 
President  Johnson  declared: 

"What  you  have  done  will  never  be 
forgotten." 

SAN  ANTOVIO  SADDENED 

Friday  night,  Saa  Antonio  Chamber  of 
Commerce  President  Bob  Roth  said,  "All  the 
nation,  and  San  Antonians  in  particular, 
grieve  in  learning  of  the  tragic  deaths  of  Ed 
White,  Virgil  Grlssom  and  Roger  Chaffee. 
These  two  space  pioneers  and  the  fledgling 
astronaut  had  given  much  and  were  destined 
to  reach  the  very  acme  of  man's  dreams — to 
be  the  first  on  the  mQon. 


"It  is  a  great  loss,  and  Ban  Antonio  will 
long  remember  our  own  Ed  White.  We  shall 
be  forever  grateful  that  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  honor  him  as  a  native  son  of  S&a 
Antonio." 

Roth  said  San  Antonio  civic  leaders  would 
send  wires  of  condolence  Saturday  to  White's 
family. 

His  father  and  mother,  on  learning  of  his 
death  Friday,  went  into  seclusion  at  their 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  home.  The  widow  and 
the  two  White  children  live  in  Houston. 

FATHEB 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  H.  White  (ret),  father 
of  astronaut  Ed  White,  said  prior  to  the 
astronaut's  homecoming  In  1965  that  his  son 
"always  considered  himself  a  Texan." 

Edward  H.  White  II  was  bom  on  Nov.  14, 
1930,  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston.  A  year  later,  the 
family  moved  to  a  new  duty  station. 

Said  the  general,  "Edward  always  was  the 
Texan  in  the  family,  and  we  are  very  happy 
to  hear  that  he  has  selected  San  Antonio  as 
his  home  town.  His  roots  are  deeper  there 
than  any  other  place,  and  he  feels  inside 
that  he  is  a  Texan." 

The  elder  White  disclosed  that  his  son 
barely  missed  not  being  a  Texan.  He  said 
had  it  not  been  for  a  change  In  military 
orders,  he  and  his  wife  "would  have  left  San 
Antonio  In  September  1930  for  a  tour  ol 
duty  In  the  Philippines." 

At  the  time,  the  elder  White  was  a  first 
lieutenant  and  had  Just  finished  flight 
training  at  Brooks  Field  in  June.  Because 
his  wife  was  to  give  birth  In  November,  White 
received  a  delay  In  his  orders  and  was  named 
personnel  adjutant  at  Kelly  Field. 

The  astronaut  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Air  Force.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
and  held  a  master's  degree  In  aeronautical 
engineering  from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

[Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News.  Jan. 
29,  1967] 

Death  of  Astronattts  Shocks  Nation 

Through  the  window  of  television,  we  have 
come  to  know  our  astronauts  well. 

Since  that  first  suspenseful  day  in  May, 
1961,  when  Alan  B.  Shepard  was  lobbed  like 
a  shuttlecock  from  Cape  Canaveral  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  we  have  struggled  along 
with  them.  That  time  Virgil  I.  (Gus)  Grls- 
som had  to  swim  for  his  life  from  his  sink- 
ing spacecraft,  those  hours  Edward  H.  White 
walked  In  space,  and  all  the  other  eventi 
have  become  Intimate  memories  of  ours. 

We  have  heard  their  voices  cracking 
through  from  the  thin  air  of  space.  We 
have  visited  with  their  wives  and  children, 
have  listened  as  they  related  afterward, 
often  with  good  humor,  their  adventures, 

That  la  why  Americans  were  so  shocked 
Friday  evening  to  hear  that  Grlssom  and 
White  and  rookie  astronaut  Roger  B.  Chaffee 
had  died  in  a  fire  which  swept  through  their 
spacecraft  as  they  waited  for  a  rehearsal  ol 
the  first  Apollo  shot  scheduled  for  next 
month. 

The  fact  that  other  pilots  died  last  week 
In  the  service  of  their  country  did  not  alter 
our  feelings.  Those  pilots  were  men  most  of 
us  didn't  know,  had  never  seen,  and  death 
is  not  so  violent  to  our  feelings  unless  it 
■  takes  somebody  who  has  left  memories  with 
us.  Because  of  television,  we  had  come  to 
know  Grissom  and  White  as  though  they 
were  our  neighbors  or  associates.  And  we 
were  looking  forward  to  knowing  Chaffee. 
So  Americans  grieve  their  sudden  deaths. 

The  tragic  accident  has  set  back  the  Apollo 
program  which  Is  aimed  at  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon  In  tMs  decade.  Despite  the  de- 
lay, the  mission  will  proceed,  with  Walter  M. 
Schlrra  Jr.,  Donn  F.  ElseUe  and  R.  Walter 
Cunningham  taking  the  places  of  the  three 
who  died. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DR.  MARY 
McLEOD  BETHUNE— SPEECH  BY 
MRS.  PRANCES  HUMPHREY  HOW- 
ARD 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women  met  to  honor  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  guest  speaker  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing women  in  Government  today, 
Mrs.  Prances  H.  Howard,  who,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  has  been  very  active  in  Maryland 
affairs  for  a  numlaer  of  years. 

Mrs.  Howard  is  currently  the  program 
liaison  officer  for  the  U.S.  Voluntary  For- 
eign Aid  Service.  This  service,  incorpo- 
rated in  the  State  Department,  plays  an 
Invaluable  role  in  coordinating  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Government  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  private  charities  such  as  CARE 
and  the  Catholic  Relief  Services. 

Mrs.  Howard  received  a  master's  degree 
in  sociology  from  George  Washington 
University.  She  has  received  an  honor- 
ary doctorate  from  Lane  College  in  Ten- 
nessee. At  the  present  time,  she  teaches 
a  seminar  in  the  graduate  school  of  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  Mrs. 
Howard  served  under  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
In  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense.  She  has 
since  carried  on  the  tradition  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  promoting  the  United  Nations 
and  organizing  efforts  to  provide  sissist- 
ance  to  the  needy  of  other  coimtrles. 

The  address  which  she  delivered  last 
month  in  Baltimore  illustrates  the  kind 
of  life  Mrs.  Howard  has  led.  It  points  out 
the  unreason  of  prejudice,  while  illus- 
trating the  good  which  can  be  done  by 
those  who  will  devote  themselves  to  help- 
ing others.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Social  Justice  and  Freedom  at  Home  and 
Abroad  > 

(Address  by  Mrs.  Frances  Humphrey  Howard, 
program  liaison  officer  with  the  U.S.  vol- 
untary agencies) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  and  to  have 
had  the  honor  and  great  pleasure  of  breaking 
bread  with  the  members  of  the  Baltimore 
Chapter  of  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women. 

This  is  my  first  speaking  engagement  m 
the  New  Year,  1967.  The  sweet  melodies  of 
Christmas  carols  are  stlU  lingering  in  our 
minds,  and  the  cheerful  cries  that  ushered 
In  the  New  Year  are  still  ringing  In  our  ears. 

Behind  all  this  merrjmiaklng  and  Joyful 
cries  that  accompanied  the  New  Year  was  a 
deep  faith  In  a  better  future  for  our  country 
and  new  hope  and  determination  to  move 
forward  toward  the  goal  of  worldwide  peace 
with  freedom  for  all;  and  the  Christmas 
carols  that  fllled  the  air  for  the  past  few 
weeks.  In  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  echoed  in  myriads  of  tunes 
the  angelic  song  of  good  will  and  harmony 
among  all  men. 

Significantly,  all  these  lofty  concepts  of 
love,  brotherhood  and  harmony  are  elo- 
quently expounded  In  Dr.  Mary  McLeod 
Bethime's  masterful  proee — her  "Last  Will 


'Delivered  at  a  luncheon  of  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women,  Inc.,  honoring  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  on 
Sunday,  January  8,  1967,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 


and  Testament."  I  have  read  this  truly  great 
document  several  times  during  the  past  ten 
years,  and  every  time  I  do  so  I  derive  deep 
and  vivid  Inspiration  from  It. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fitting  than  to 
honor,  as  you  do  today,  the  memory  of  this 
truly  great  American,  Dr.  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune.  In  honoring  her  memory  we  are 
honoring  ourselves.  And  I  wish  Dr.  Bethune's 
Last  Will  and  Testament  could  be  posted 
forever  in  every  editorial  room,  every  school, 
and  every  chxirch  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  country. 

It  is  Ideas  such  as  those  expressed  in  that 
Imperishable  document  that  will  help  our 
nation  to  achieve  progress  and  Justice  for 
all  without  strife;  to  achieve  change  without 
hatred — without  the  deep  and  abiding  divi- 
sions which  scar  the  union  for  generations. 

It  is  Ideas  and  sound  philoeophiee  such  as 
those  of  Dr.  Bethune  that  will  help  eradicate 
forever  the  ancient  malady,  the  aberration 
caUed  prejudice  which  keeps  man  in  a 
vicious  cycle  of  unreasoning,  sick  hate :  white 
against  black,  black  against  white,  nation 
against  nation,  neighborhood  against  neigh- 
borhood, man  against  man. 

Of  all  obstacles  to  a  bxunan  being's  growth 
to  full  stature,  prejudice  Is  the  worst.  It 
destroys  more  Individuals  than  war.  It  is 
hereditary,  not  In  the  blood  stream,  but  In 
the  stream  of  conversation  within  the  home. 
Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  come  adult  slan- 
ders, repeated  word  for  word. 

Shedding  a  prejudice  Is  an  agonizing  expe- 
rience. An  illogical  hatred  nourished  for 
hundreds  of  years  for  whatever  reason  finally 
becomes  a  sort  of  disease.  The  white  people 
of  this  country  are  predominantly  favorable 
to  the  Negro's  demands  for  equality,  yet 
many  cannot  shed  their  prejudice.  When 
they  say  "The  Negro  Is  not  ready  yet,"  what 
they  mean  Is  "I  am  not  ready  yet." 

But,  as  President  Johnson  put  It  In  his 
Inaugural  address,  "Justice  requires  us  to 
remember  that  when  any  citizen  denies  his 
fellow,  saying:  'His  color  Is  not  mine  or  his 
beliefs  are  strange  and  different,'  In  that 
moment  he  betrays  America." 

I  feel  confident  that  the  concepts  and 
processes  of  our  Constitution  and  our  civU 
rights  legislation,  rightly  interpreted  and 
implemented,  are  providing  our  Negro  citi- 
zens the  freedom  to  grow — after  years  of  dis- 
crimination— and  to  develop  In  dignity  and 
equality  the  best  that  is  within  him. 

But  the  mUlennlum  is  not  to  be  achieved 
today,  tomorrow,  or  the  day  after  tomorrow. 
It  will  take  some  time.  But  it  will  come. 
In  Dr.  Bethune's  words,  "Faith,  courage, 
brotherhood,  dignity,  ambition,  responsibil- 
ity— ^these  are  needed  today  as  never  before. 
We  must  cultivate  them."  the  great  lady 
said,  "and  use  them  as  tools  for  our  task  of 
completing  the  eetabllshment  of  equality  for 
the  Negro." 

Meanwhile,  organizations  such  as  yours 
are  helping  open  the  doors  to  the  blessings 
of  America — the  blessings  America  offers  to 
those  willing  and  able  to  earn  them. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  your  efforts  to  create 
ne^w  opportunities  for  women  to  move  Into 
more  effective  community  service.  Recruit- 
ing and  training  Negro  women  for  volunteer 
service  Is  Indeed  very  Important  and  I  see  In 
it  far-reaching  implications.  Working  with 
all  segments  of  their  communities,  Negro  and 
white,  in  helping  chart  and  carry  out  needed 
community  and  social  action  programs,  they 
Will  also  be  contributing  to  understanding 
and  smoother  social  and  dvlc  relations. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  Fcwd  Founda- 
tion Funds  are  making  possible  the  enlist- 
ment and  training  of  some  six  thousand 
women  volunteers.  These  volunteers,  I 
understand,  will  be  given  the  know-how  to 
work  on  a  variety  of  community  action  pro- 
grams— ^in  child  welfare,  public  health,  crime 
delinquency,  birth  control.  Illegitimacy, 
bousing,  and  strengthening  of  family  life. 
Our  Government  considers  such  voluntary 


efforts  very  Important.  As  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent put  it  recently,  "the  Government  la 
only  a  part  of  this  land,  and  not  the  major 
part;  It  Is  a  significant  part  but  the  real 
strength  of  America  lies  In  its  people  and  a 
host  of  organizations  created  by  the  people 
to  carry  out  Its  plans  and  purposes."  In 
the  Vice  President's  opinion,  as  he  expressed 
It  a  few  days  ago,  "the  work  of  the  Voluntary 
agencies  is  the  true  voice  of  America  and  the 
true  spirit  of  this  land." 

I  find  my  work  as  Program  Liaison  Officer 
with  the  n.S.  Voluntary  agencies  In  foreign 
assistance  really  soul -satisfying.  These 
agencies  are  fighting  disease,  Illiteracy  and 
hunger  In  less-developed  countries.  They 
are  helping  other  peoples  to  help  themselves 
In  developing  the  means  for  Improving  their 
way  of  life. 

The  cooperative  effort  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  serv- 
ing humanity  overseas  was  given  new  Impe- 
tus by  the  Humphrey  Amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  The  Act 
directs  that  the  President  shall  "use  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  the  services  and 
facilities  of  voluntary  non-profit  organlza- 
tions.'"' 

The  voluntary  agencies  of  the  United 
States  have  formed  a  coordinating  councU, 
The  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies for  Foreign  Service.  The  Council  coordi- 
nates their  work  throughout  the  world.  It 
belpe  In  sharing  ideas  and  programs  and  de- 
sires to  avoid  duplication. 

The  Council  brings  together  U.S.  voluntary 
groups  of  various  religious  beliefs,  such  as 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Greek  Orthodox  and 
Jewish,  as  well  as  civic,  charitable,  and  edu- 
cational organizations.  Voluntary  relief  In 
charitable  groups  such  as  CARE,  Church 
World  Service,  Catholic  Relief  Services,  Joint 
Jewish  Distribution  Committee,  Lutheran 
World  Service,  are  able  to  ship  medicine,  food, 
school  supplies,  tools  and  other  people-to- 
people  donations  under  AJJJ.'s  authority  to 
pay  ocean  freight. 

There  are  now  65  such  registered  organiza- 
tions. In  1965  these  American  private  or- 
ganizations sent  overseas  almost  400  million 
doUars  worth  of  commodities  and  funds. 
Registration  with  the  committee  offers  cer- 
tain facilities  to  voluntary  agencies. 

By  virtue  of  It  a  voluntary  agency  becomes 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  Food  for  Free- 
dom prog;ram,  using  foods  donated  by  the 
United  States  for  distribution  overseas 
through  Its  own  voluntary  agency  program, 
and  in  addition  the  volimtary  agency  may  be 
eUglble  for  the  Overseas  Freight  Subsidy 
program. 

When  disaster  strikes,  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies respond  readily  to  earthquakes,  flood,  fire 
or  famine.  The  agencies  minister  to  the 
stricken  with  food,  clothing,  medicine,  blan- 
kets, cooking  utensils,  and  other  relief  sup- 
plies. Voluntary  agencies  also  undertake 
pilot  or  experimental  projects  overseas. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  privileged  to 
visit  the  exciting  desallnlzation  project  of 
Church  World  Services,  now  functioning  on 
the  Greek  Island  of  Syml.  I  was  very  much 
Impressed  with  the  operation  of  this  plant, 
which  experimentally  produces  salt-free 
or  pure  water. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  overseas  resources 
of  the  United  States  voluntary  sector 
amounts  to  approximately  one-half  billion 
dollars  a  year.  The  Influence  of  these  agen- 
cies on  social  and  economic  development  at 
home  and  abroad  far  exceeds  a  purely  mone- 
tary contribution.  The  agencies  serve  to 
stimulate  the  host  country's  voluntary  agen- 
cies, and  host  country  voluntary  agencies  and 
their  leaders  quite  frequently  Infiuence  gov- 
ernment leaders,  business  and  civic  groups, 
to  participate  greater  In  the  economic  and 
social  development. 

Now  I  should  like  to  tell  you,  and  through 
you,  to  convey  this  Information  to  young 
American  Negro  women  about  some  of  the 
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opportunities  for  service  today  and  In  the 
coming  years. 

The  Peace  Corps  offers  young  people  the 
opportunity  to  serve  both  their  own  country 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  by  working  with 
people  and  government  In  underdeveloped 
areas.  The  volunteers  educate  the  young, 
care  for  the  sick  and  poor,  develop  sanitary 
systems,  and  carry  out  the  miUtltude  of  tasks 
needed  to  draw  the  newer  nations  Into  the 

20th  Century.  

In  the  War  on  Poverty,  the  VISTA  volun- 
teers, the  domestic  counterpart  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  helps  to  bridge  the  widening  gap  be- 
tween the  haves  and  the  have-nots  In 
America  by  helping  the  poor  In  their  neigh- 
borhoods and  homes.  There  are  already 
over  2,000  volunteers  In  training  or  In  serv- 
ice Bide  by  side  with  the  poor  In  crowded 
slums,  In  decaying  mlUs  and  mine  towns. 
In  unpalnted  shacks  on  worn-out  farms,  In 
migrant  work  camps,  and  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

A  third,  and^the  newest  of  the  service  or- 
ganizations which  win  attract  young  women, 
partlciUarly  those  who  wish  to  enter  teach- 
'  Ing,  la  the  National  Teacher  Corps. 

In  Its  first  year,  the  Immediate  goal  Is  to 
enroll  3,750  young  people  In  a  bold  new  effort 
to  Improve  education  at  Its  weakest  point, 
the  poorer  school  districts  of  the  nation.  In 
a  combination  with  and  under  the  tutelage 
of  experienced  teachers,  they  will  serve  two 
years  In  the  poor  rural  and  urban  school  dis- 
tricts where  they  are  needed  most. 

While  they  are  teaching,  these  young  peo- 
ple, called  teacher-interns,  will  be  paid  and 
win  have  the  opportunity  to  study  for  mas- 
ter's degrees  at  nearby  cooperating  univer- 
sities. 

These  are  only  three  areas  of  possible  serv- 
ice.   There  are  of  course  many  more. 

I  hope'  that  young  Negro  women  will 
strongly  consider  giving  at  least  some  of  their 
life  to  the  kinds  of  service  I  have  suggested. 
Indeed,  the  teachings  of  the  Judeo-Chrtstian 
faith,  the  needs  of  people  and  the  humaniz- 
ing Instinct  of  women  combine  to  mean  new 
opportunities  for  such  service  In  our  own 
days. 

Now,  If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  United  States  foreign  assistance. 
On  February  1st  of  last  year.  President 
Johnson  sent  a  message  to  Congress.  In  It 
he  recommended  a  program  to  help  give  the 
people  of  the  less-developed  world  the  food, 
the  health,  the  skills  and  education — and  the 
strength— to  lead  their  nations  to  setf-suf- 
flclent  lives  of  plenty  and  freedom. 

Today,  the  President  said,  the  citizens  of 
many  developing  nations  walk  In  the  shadow 
of  misery: 
Half  the  adults  have  never  been  to  school. 
Over  half  the  people  are  hungry  or  mal- 
nourished. 

Food  production  per  person  Is  falling.  At 
present  rates  of  growth,  population  will 
double  before  the  year  2,000. 

These  are  the  dominant  facts  of  our  age, 
the  President  said.  They  challenge  our  own 
security.  They  threaten  the  future  of  the 
world.  Our  response.  President  Johnson 
said,  must  be  bold  and  daring.  It  must  go 
to  the  root  causes  of  misery  and  unrest.  It 
must  build  a  firm  foundation  for  progress, 
security  and  peace. 

For  twenty  years,  we  In  the  United  States 
have  used  a  portion  of  our  wealth  and  oxir 
knowledge  to  help  other  nations  develop 
their  own  human  and  material  resources. 
We  are  continuing  to  do  so  and  for  the  same 
reasons  that  supported  our  original  decision. 
It  is  no  less  true  today  than  it  was  20  years 
ago  that  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the 
United  States  are  heavily  Influenced  by  the 
prosperity  and  safety  of  other  nations. 

The  new  major  emphases  recommended  by 
the  President  last  year  are  in  the  fields  of 
food  and  agriculture  and  education. 

It  la  clear  that  food  demand  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  will  rise  sharply  over  the  next 
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decade  or  two  as  »  result  both  of  rising 
populations  and  of  rising  Incomes.  The 
United  States  clearly  should  do  what  we  can 
to  help  alleviate  hunger  around  the  world. 
One  billion  people,  a  third  of  the  world's 
population,  drag  thamselves  through  the  day 
weak  from  hunger,  an  easy  target  for  disease 
tind  frequently  for  death  from  starvation. 
Another  billion  are  badly  malnourished,  al- 
most on  the  borderline  of  starvation.  What 
we  call  progress,  civilization,  prosperity  Is 
meaningless  to  two-thirds  of  the  human 
race. 

The  malnourished  masses  love  their  chil- 
dren as  Intensely  as  well-fed  Americans  love 
theirs.  They  are  not  about  to  starve  peace- 
fully and  quietly  In  patience,  resignation  and 
fatalism,  as  their  aacestors  might  have  done. 
They  know  there  is  a  world  without  hunger 
somewhere  outside  tbelr  dusty  villages.  They 
have  taken  seriously  the  politicians'  prom- 
ises of  a  better  life.  They  will  riot  and  kill 
to  achieve  it. 

In  a  special  report  to  Congress  In  1966, 
President  Johnson  committed  the  agricul- 
tural and  technological  resources  of  this 
country  to  a  world-wide  war  on  malnutri- 
tion. He  referred  to  tragic  evidence  that  vi- 
tamin and  protein  deficiencies  are  robbing 
many  countries  throughout  the  world  of  the 
production  capacities  of  their  people. 

Malnutrition  takes  Its  worst  toll  In  the 
first  five  years  of  human  growth,  blunting 
the  physical  development  of  pre-school  chil- 
dren, and  very  often  retarding  their  mental 
growth  as  well,  ta  countries  where  food 
shortages  are  both  chronic  and  widespread, 
this  Irreversible  process  affects  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  Infant  population. 

As  the  United  Stfctes  places  the  main  em- 
phasis In  Its  aid  program  on  helping  other 
countries  Increase  their  own  food  produc- 
tion. Increased  food  aid  shipments  will  be 
required  to  fill  the  food  gap  while  local  out- 
put is  being  expanded. 

However,  direct  food  aid  under  the  Food 
for  Peace  Program  and  the  new  Food  for  Free- 
dom Act  will  be  cloiely  Integrated  with  other 
U.S.  assistance  to  Insure  that  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  do  more  to  raise  their  own 
food  themselves. 

The  race,  of  course,  between  food  and  popu- 
lation Is  a  critical  one.  A  number  of  coun- 
tries have  come  to  recognize  that  the  food 
problem  cannot  be  solved  without  addressing 
themselves  to  both  sides  of  the  food/popula- 
tion equation. 

Nevertheless,  even  with  the  most  optimistic 
of  achievements  In  family  planning,  we  real- 
istically face  the  tact  that  such  measures 
cannot  prevent  the  serious  threat  of  hunger 
in  the  next  decade. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  recently  said 
that  "Our  best  hope  Is  to  obtain  more  food 
from  lands  already  under  cultivation,  and 
from  the  sea."  Technology  has  increased 
production  on  Amtrican  farms  three-fold  in 
two  generations. 

In  this  connection,  the  principal  contribu- 
tion of  A.I.D.  is  to  organize  technical  and 
capital  assistance  to  help  the  developing 
countries  raise  their  rates  of  Increase  In 
agricultural  outpxit.  as  part  of  the  general 
task  of  economic  development. 

We  expect  that  our  A.I.D.  capital  and  tech- 
nical assistance  directly  to  enlarge  agricul- 
tural output,  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  will  rise 
by  about  50  percent,  to  around  $450  million. 
This  will  cover  programs  encouraging  fer- 
tilizer plants  and  imports  through  A.I.D.- 
financed  exports  to  help  for  building  new 
fertilizer  plants. 

These  programs  will  also  Include  educa- 
tional activities  related  to  agriculture,  in- 
cluding schools,  eftenslon  services,  research 
and  training.  Technical  advisory  services  to 
governments,  farmers  and  agricultural  Insti- 
tutions win  be  emphasized,  and  so  will  water 
utilization  programs  and  transportation  fa- 
cilities improvements. 

A.I.D.  now  finances  more  than  1,000  agri- 
cultural   technlciams    overseas,    and    almost 


2,000   participants  receive  training  in  ^ 
United  States. 

Our  aid  programs,  when  they  are  success- 
ful, assist  developing  countries  to  establish 
themselves  as  independent,  self-supporting 
nations.  That  Is  a  great  accomplishment, 
and  of  great  value  to  the  United  States.  \ 
world  of  independent,  self-Bupi>ortlng  na- 
tions,  cooperating  together  to  solve  commoQ 
problems.  Is  the  kind  of  world  the  United 
States  seeks — In  which  we  believe  we  can 
live  most  safely  and  most  constructively. 

Even  In  turbulent  and  dangerous  areas 
such  as  South  Vietnam,  where  the  flght 
against  the  Viet  Cong  continues,  some  1500 
A.I.D. -financed  technicians  who  know  flnt 
aid,  or  how  to  grow  more  cabbages  or  raise 
better  pigs,  help  give  the  villagers  a  better 
life  to  fight  for,  a  stake  in  their  own  country. 
These  foreign  aid  experts  are  there  of  their 
own  volition.  They  were  not  drafted.  They 
are  the  unsung  heroes  in  the  battle  for  world 
freedom. 

As  the  struggle  continues.  South  Vietnam, 
with  our  help.  Is  taking  the  steps  and  deci- 
sions necessary  to  carry  forward  a  program 
of  economic  development.  Land  Is  being 
redistributed.  Wells  are  being  dug.  Schools 
are  being  built.  Agricultural  production 
steadily  Increases.  Hospitals  and  roads  are 
being  completed.  New  leadership  Is  being 
trained. 

These  things  are  not  dramatic.  But  ever; 
day  the  Vietnamese  economy — and  the  life 
of  the  Vietnamese  citizen — becomes  a  little 
better,  despite  calculated  Communist  dis- 
ruption and  terror. 

Thus,  by  helping  others  to  help  themselves, 
the  aid  programs  advance  the  cause  of  free- 
dom as  well  as  our  national  interest  which 
is  fully  served  when  other  nations  maintain 
their  freedom  and  Independence  against 
Communist  threats  and  enticements. 

Now  what  about  the  cost  of  these  foreign 
aid  programs.  Are  they  bankrupting  our 
country,  as  some  of  the  opponents  of  the 
program  have  claimed?  Are  these  foreign 
aid  programs  "give-away"  programs,  "money 
jjoured  down  the  drain,"  as  some  of  the 
trite,  tired  and  worn-out  cliches  have  it? 

Far  from  It.  Less  than  one-half  of  one 
percent — not  one  percent — less  than  one-hall 
of  one  percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
goes  Into  foreign  aid.  To  put  It  otherwise, 
only  3  cents  of  each  federal  budget  dollar 
goes  Into  foreign  aid.  Surely  the  richest 
nation  on  earth  can  afford  to  spend  such 
a  small  portion  of  its  national  Income  on 
programs  which  reflect  our  best  natlonaJ 
traditions  of  humanltarlanlsm  and  serve 
our  national  interest. 

Foreign  aid  Is  not  an  Important  cause  ol 
the  balance  of  payments  deficit.  We  do  not 
send  dollars  abroad.  What  we  send  Is  Ameri- 
can goods  and  services.  More  than  90  per- 
cent of  foreign  aid  appropriations  today  are 
spent  m  the  United  States,  thus  helping 
create  more  Jobs  for  Americans. 

Thus,  through  official  and  private  efforts. 
through  diplomatic  channels,  through  re- 
gional defense  arrangements,  and  through 
foreign  aid,  slowly,  step-by-step,  through 
pain  and  fortitude,  we  are  trying  to  create 
a  world  of  justice,  freedom  and  humanl- 
tarlanlsm. 

We  extend  assistance  to  nations  becauH 
it  is  in  the  highest  traditions  of  our  heritage 
and  humanity.  But  even  more,  because  we 
are  concerned  with  the  kind  of  world  ovs 
children  will  live  In. 

I  thank  you.  You've  been  a  wonderiul 
audience.  I  wish  you — every  one  of  you- 
health,  happiness  and  prosperity  In  the  New 
Year.  And  every  success  to  your  wonderful 
organization. 


MARITIME  OPERATIONS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BREWSTER.     Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks,  the  maritime 
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editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Helen 
Dellch  Bentley,  has  been  in  Vletnain  tak- 
ing a  firsthand  look  at  our  maritime 
operations  there.  Having  been  in  Viet- 
nam myself  a  year  ago,  I  can  testify  that 
she  is  getting  an  eyeful. 

An  article  published  in  the  January 
26  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sim  points  up 
the  danger  wiiich  our  men  who  work  the 
civilian  merchant  marine  must  undergo. 

The  article  describes  an  armed  attack 
by  the  Vietcong  as  the  SS  Nancy  Lykes 
moved  up  the  Saigon  River  to  the  city 
of  Saigon. 

These  men  of  the  private  merchant 
marine  are  not  servicemen.  They  are 
not  under  arms.  They  are  not  actively 
engaged  in  battle — at  least,  they  are  not 
supposed  to  be. 

But  these  men  put  their  lives  in  danger 
when  they  approach  the  ports  of  South 
Vietnam.  In  fact,  judging  from  the 
obsolete  rust  buckets  which  they  are 
given  to  sail  in,  they  probably  put  their 
lives  in  danger  as  soon  as  they  set  foot 
on  some  of  the  older  vessels. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  article 
illustrates  the  valuable  and  hazardous 
job  of  the  private  merchant  marine  in 
this  war,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ship's  Crew  Gives  Story  of  Viet  Rar) — 
"Baptism  of  Fire"  on  Ri\'er  to  Saigon  Is 
Described 

(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 
Saigon,  Jan.  25 — "It's  the  first  shell  fire 
I've  been  under  since  the  battle  of  Blak  off 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea,"  said  Capt.  Leland 
B.  Hansen. 

To  R.  M.  Gilbert,  ordinary  seaman  from 
Memphis,  It  was  a  "real  baptism  of  lire — my 
first  trip  to  sea.    I'm  really  a  river  man." 

QUICK  REACTIONS 

The  thought  that  crossed  the  mind  of 
Leslie  F.  Martinez,  chief  steward,  was  to  bail 
out  of  his  cabin  because  the  bullets  were 
hitting  the  bulkhead  outside  his  cabin. 

These  reactions  were  reported  today  by  the 
crew  members  of  the  $12,000,000  S.S.  Nancy 
Lykes,  the  latest  American-flag  freighter  to 
encounter  strafing  as  she  wended  her  way  up 
the  winding  Saigon  River  to  this  port  Mon- 
day. 

Although  only  two  ships  have  been  sunk, 
the  number  of  strafings  Is  beginning  to 
mount  rapidly  in  this  strange  war  where  the 
enemy  controls  one  side  of  the  river  leading 
to  this  country's  most  Important  port. 

At  certain  points  along  the  44-mlle  stretch 
from  Vung  Tau,  the  Viet  Cong  control  both 
sides  after  sundown.  Consequently,  after 
8:30  P.M.  the  Vietnamese  pilots  refuse  to  be 
on  the  waterway  whose  width  varies  from  300 
to  1,200  feet  as  it  snakes  its  way  from  Cap 
St.  Jacques. 

MP's  BOARD  SHIPS 

As  each  American-flag  ship  departs  from 
Vung  Tau,  three  military  policemen  board 
her  to  offer  protection  should  she  be  at- 
tacked. They  remain  with  the  ship  until  she 
returns  to  Vung  Tau. 

As  the  vessel  heads  into  the  river  from  the 
South  China  Sea.  only  those  crew  members 
necessary  for  safe  navigation  are  supposed 
to  be  outside  the  midships  house.  The 
watertight  doors  are  supposed  to  be  latched. 

Gilbert  was  outside  because  he  wanted  to 
continue  chipping  away  at  some  paint  on  the 
port  side  midships,  a  Job  he  had  started  at 
s«.  He  was  still  chipping  away  when  the 
action  occvurred. 


FIRING    STARTED 

"An  explosion  off  the  port  bow  alerted 
me,"  the  river  sailor  related,  "and  then  the 
automatic  firing  started.  I  hit  the  deck  and 
stayed  there  until  the  firing  ceased.  I  knew 
I  was  safe  behind  the  three-quarter-Inch 
steel  plate  forming  the  side  of  the  ship. 

"Was  I  afraid?  You  bet  I  was  and  I'm  not 
ashamed  to  admit  It."  " 

Martinez  recalled  that  It  sounded  "like  a 
typewriter,  the  bullets  came  flying  so  fast. 
My  first  thought  was  to  get  out  of  my  room 
and  the  next  to  get  the  men  in  from  the 
deck.    It  was  a  wild  few  minutes." 

The  master  was  on  the  wing  looking  at  the 
river  and  talking  to  Cmdr.  Stephen  Hart,  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Military  Sea  Transpor- 
tation Service,  who  had  decided  to  ride  a 
ship  up  the  river,  when  the  explosion  was 
heard. 

BULLETS   BEGIN   PLYING 

"We  shot  immediately  into  the  wheel- 
house,"  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  skipper  said.  "And 
then  the  bullets  began  flying  toward  the  ship. 

"I  saw  two  Vietnamese  minesweepers  head- 
ing toward  us,  about  100  yards  away  when 
this  started.  I  believe  Charlie  (the  Viet 
Cong)  directed  mortar  at  the  minesweepers 
at  first  and  then  turned  on  us  with  rifles. 
The  MP's  returned  the  fire  from  the  ship." 

Everything  was  over  within  less  than  five 
minutes,  but  it  was  an  Interminable  five 
minutes  for  the  crew. 

SIX  CHECK   POINTS 

The  Nancy  Lykes  had  Just  reported  to 
check  point  No.  2  at  12:28  P.M.  Three  min- 
utes later  the  first  voUey  sounded. 

There  are  six  check  points  for  ships  sail- 
ing between  Vung  Tau  and  Saigon. 

As  soon  as  a  vessel  is  In  waters  100  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Vietnam,  she  Is  considered  as 
being  In  a  war  zone  and  bonuses  are  paid  to 
the  crews  aboard  French,  Greek,  Scandl- 
ixavlan  and  American  ships. 

TOP    PRIORITT 

Therefore,  the  owners  and  the  MSTS  try  to 
hold  ships  in  Subic  Bay  In  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Okinawa,  Hong  Kong  and  even  Korea 
until  the  vessel  has  a  berth  scheduled.  Costs 
are  sharply  reduced  in  this  way. 

The  Nancy  Lykes  waited  off  Vung  Tau  only 
about  24  hours  before  heading  up.  However, 
she  had  top  priority  military  cargo — the  roll- 
ing equipment  for  the  0th  Division — and  the 
Army  pushed  her  through. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN   UNLOADING 
OPERATIONS  AT  DA  NANG 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  another  contri- 
bution of  Mrs.  Helen  Delich  Bentley,  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  datelined  Saigon, 
South  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Bentley  was  taking  a  long  look 
at  the  unloading  facilities  at  Da  Nang, 
the  key  military  port  in  South  Vietnam. 
At  one  time,  this  port  was  incredibly 
clogged  up — so  much  so  that  it  was  said 
to  be  holding  up  the  war  effort. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  this  situation  over  the  past 
year,  and  it  has  in  large  measure  been 
due  to  the  efforts  of  a  native  Baltimor- 
ean  Comdr.  George  Rleber. 

Commander  Rleber  was  sent  to  Viet- 
nam by  Capt.  Robert  A.  Carl,  special 
transportation  assistant  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  During  his  year 
at  Da  Nang,  Commander  Rieber  has 
done  wonders  to  improve  the  logistical 
flow. 

Mrs.  Bentley's  article,  published  In 
the  Baltimore  Sun  on  January  20,  also 


contains  other  valuable  information  on 
the  military  cargo  being  handled  at  ma- 
jor Vietnam  ports.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Baltimorean  Leads  Navt's  Unloading  Units 

AT  Da  Nang 

(By   Helen   DeUch   Bentley) 

Saigon,  Jan.  19. — Navy  port  units  at  Da 
Nang,  led  by  a  Baltimorean,  swamped  the 
Army  here  for  the  last  three  months  of  1966 
in  the  discharging  of  cargo. 

Navy  dock  workers  In  the  port  of  Da  Nang 
discharged  nearly  100.000  more  tons  of  cargo 
than  the  first  logistical  conunand  of  the 
Army  did  In  Saigon  last  month. 

SENT   to    supervise 

But  even  more  impressive  is  the  fact  that 
Da  Nang's  quarterly  total  of  2,300,000  tons 
exceeded  the  quarter  total  of  eight  ports 
under  the  first  logistical  command  by  some 
800,000  tons. 

The  Baltimorean  involved  Is  Cmdr.  George 
Rleber,  who  was  dispatched  here  over  a  year 
ago  by  Capt.  Robert  A.  Carl,  special  transpor- 
tation assistant  to  Robert  H.  B.  Baldwin, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  supervise  the 
installation  of  an  entirely  new  deepwater 
area  at  Da  Nang  and  get  cargoes  flowing 
through  the  new  port  area  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Rleber  was  assistant  operations  manager 
for  Moore-McCormack  Lines  In  Baltimore 
when  he  was  "drafted."  Two  months  ago  he 
was  commended  by  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment for  his  outstanding  performance. 

Even  with  the  heavy  monsoon  rains  In  Da 
Nang  last  month,  some  250,000  tons  of  cargo 
for  the  3rd  Marine  amphibious  force  in  the 
First  Corps  area  were  off-loaded  at  the  four 
deepwater  berths  installed  during  the  past 
year.  Two  more  berths  will  be  available 
there  as  soon  as  the  newest  floating  delong 
pier  Is  Installed. 

SQUAIXS   BDBT,  TOO 

The  army's  first  logistical  command 
boasted  that  Saigon  did  as  much  as  158,000 
tons  In  December,  bringing  its  total  for  the 
quarter  In  this  port  to  408,000  tons.  Al- 
though December  Is  a  dry  month  for  Saigon, 
there  was  a  five-day  longshoremen's  strike 
which  Interrupted  operations. 

Coastal  squalls  and  high  waves  did  slow 
down  some  of  the  other  operations  under  the 
command. 

Nine  of  the  berths  at  the  marginal  docks 
here  is  used  exclusively  by  the  military,  who 
schedule  the  ships.  Although  all  of  the 
cargo  handling  at  those  piers  Is  supervised  by 
the  fourth  transpwrtatlon  company,  the  ac- 
tual work  Is  performed  by  Vietnamese  dock- 
workers,  the  best  of  whom  have  been  drafted 
Into  the  Vietnamese  army. 

Female  fork-lift  drivers  are  not  vmusual 
at  the  army  berths. 

At  Da  Nang,  navy  personnel  do  all  the 
cargo  handling.  Their  work  has  been  so 
efficient  that  several  merchant  ship  captains 
have  written  letters  of  commendation  to  Rear 
Admiral  Thomas  R.  Weschler,  commanding 
officer  of  the  naval  support  activity  there. 

ALWAYS    lTin>ES    CONTROL 

Capt.  C.  B.  Dunn,  of  Baltimore,  master  of 
the  S.  S.  Kenmar,  wrote  that  "Chief  Petty 
Officer  T.  McClenney  always  had  the  situa- 
tion under  control  and  constantly  super- 
vised the  Navy  stevedores  while  aboard  this 
vessel. 

"He  showed  his  superior  knowledge  of  car- 
go operations  and  care  for  his  men.  and  even 
with  lighterage  and  other  problems  he  never 
became  discouraged." 

Chief  McClenney  and  others  In  the  same 
capacity  work  under  Rleber. 

At  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  the  expansive  facility 
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about  midway  betcween  Da  Nang  and  Saigon, 
nearly  100,000  tons  of  military  goods  was 
discharged  at  five  deepdraft  piers  In  Decem- 
ber. The  longshoremen  In  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
are  Koreans  brought  In  by  a  Korean  stevedore 
company  which  won  the  contract  for  work- 
ing that  port. 

TONNAGES   USTTD 

Cam  Ranh's  quarterly  total  was  listed  at 
better  than  360,000  tons. 

Qui  Nhon  handled  105.800  tons  at  Its  first 
deepwater  pier  facility. 

Other  logistical  command  porta  and  their 
respective  December  and  quarterly  tonnages 
were:  Nha  Be  (the  ammunition  and  petro- 
leum area)  47,000  and  102,000;  Vung  Tau. 
22,000  and  48,000;  Vung  Ro  Bay,  16,000  and 
44.700.  and    Nha  Ttang,  14,000  and  43,000. 


NEW  CONFIDENCE  ARISES  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
returned  from  visiting  In  a  number  of 
Asian  nations  which  ring  Red  China. 
There  I  found  a  universal  fear  of  China's 
Intentions  and  widespread,  virtually 
unanimous,  approval  of  the  stand  the 
United  States  has  taken  in  Vietnam. 
Though  leaders  in  these  nations  wish 
that  war  could  be  ended,  as,  indeed,  we 
all  do,  none  proposed  that  the  United 
States  disengage  itself  in  Vietnam. 

New  confidence  is  surging  through 
Asia.  It  is  a  confidence  borne  out  of 
the  realization  that  mainland  China's 
wave  la  not  necessarily  the  wave  of  the 
future.  In  a  column  published  on  Sat- 
urday, February  4,  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  of 
of  the  Evening  Star,  wrote  of  this  realiza- 
tion from  Bangkok.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  thet  his  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PONDAMENTAL    OBJECTTVE    IN    VIETNAM 
ACHIEVXO 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

Bangkok. — It  is  time  and  past  time  that 
Americans  lifted  their  eyes  from  the 
frustrations  and  ambiguities  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  began  to  look  at  the  conflict 
there  In  the  perspective  of  Asia  as  a  whole. 

In  Vietnam  the  picture  is  stUl  flUed  with 
uncertainties. 

Although  the  military  defeat  of  the  Com- 
munist forces  now  seems  Inevitable,  the  Job 
of  pacifying  the  country  still  looks  long  and 
hard.  And  although  hopeful  progress  Is  be- 
ing made  toward  political  and  economic  re- 
forms, the  old  power  structure  Is  stlU  strongly 
entrenched  and  bitterly  resistant  to  change. 

Painless  solutions  and  tidy  formulas  for 
perfection  are  not  part  of  the  picture.  In 
this  war  as  In  others  there  will  be  winners 
and  losers.  The  Idea  that  a  compromise  can 
be  foimd  that  will  satisfy  everyone  \a  an  ab- 
surdity. At  this  point,  the  chances  of  any 
formal  negotiation  to  end  the  fighting  are 
close  to  zero. 

Yet  with  all  the  problems  that  remain, 
the  fimdamental  objective  In  Vietnam  has 
been  achieved.  The  threat  of  Chinese  hege- 
mony, which  has  weighed  like  a  dark  cloud 
on  the  free  nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  has 
now  been  dispersed.  And  the  consequences 
that  flow  from  this  fact  are  certain  to  mark 
a  decisive  turning-point  for  every  nation  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

This  is  as  true  for  the  countries  that  are 
sitting  out  the  war  as  for  those  who  offer  their 
support.  The  Implications  of  what  happens 
in  Vietnam  are  every  bit  as  real  for  the  In- 
dians. Burmese  and  Indonesians  as  they  are 
for  those  closer  to  the  firing  line.  Policies 
that  have  been  based  on  the  assimiptlon  that 
China  ultimately  wovild  become  the  domi- 


nant power  in  Asia  are  being  revised  In  many 
capitals — sometimes  dramatically. 

The  Implications  for  China  Itself  are  espe- 
cially serious. 

No  one,  of  course,  can  say  with  any  pre- 
cision what  forces  were  responsible  for  set- 
ting off  the  upheaval  which  Is  now  shaking 
the  world's  largest  Communist  country.  But 
there  are  many  experts  who  believe  that  the 
failures  and  frustrations  of  China's  foreign 
ambitions  played  a  significant  part.  And 
certainly  the  fact  that  In  Vietnam  techniques 
have  been  found  to  cope  with  a  Communist- 
inspired  "war  of  national  liberation"  has  put 
a  large  crimp  in  China's  plans,  not  only  In 
Asia  but  In  Africa  and  Latin  America  as  well. 
What  Is  true  throughout  Asia  Is  particu- 
larly true  for  those  oountries  which  have  felt 
themselves  most  immediately  menaced  by 
the  Chinese  threat. 

In  the  arc  that  nins  from  Korea  In  the 
northeast  through  Japan  and  the  Philip- 
pines to  Malaysia  and  Thailand  in  the  west, 
a  new  s\u'ge  of  confidence  has  gained  mo- 
mentum In  the  last  year.  Patterns  of  reg- 
ional cooperation  are  beginning  to  take  effec- 
tive form.  And  a  new  spirit  of  political  co- 
hesion, replacing  tlie  traditional  attitude  of 
every  man  for  hUnself,  Is  beginning  to 
emerge. 

These  countries,  furthermore,  recognize 
the  vital  Importanca  of  the  stand  in  Vietnam 
to  their  continuing  sense  of  security.  Korea 
and  the  Philippines.  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  now  Thailand  are  making  substan- 
tial military  contributions.  Malaysia  has 
trained  thousands  Cf  Vietnamese  policemen 
in  antl-guerrllla  techniques. 

Nor,  It  seems,  is  this  response  the  result 
of  American  pressure  on  the  governments 
Involved  or  a  decision  made  without  regard 
for  public  sentiment.  The  Thai  government, 
which  recently  sent  out  a  call  for  1,000  volun- 
teers for  duty  In  Vietnam,  netted  100,000  ap- 
plicants In  the  first  tew  days  of  recruiting.  If 
anything,  the  IndlOBtions  here  are  that  the 
people  understand  the  significance  of  Viet- 
nam as  well  as  their  leaders — and  rather  bet- 
ter than  a  good  many  Americans  have. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
Thais  are  motivated  by  a  love  of  Americans, 
any  more  than  Koreans  or  Filipinos  are, 
Asians  like  most  people,  are  motivated  by 
a  lively  consciousness  of  their  own  self- 
interest. 

Over  a  large  part  of  Asia  this  self-interest 
today  dictates  cooperation  vrtth  the  United 
States  In  varying  degrees  and  varying  forms. 
'Westerners  certainly  cannot  be  expected  to 
deal  with  the  new  Asia  countries  on  the  same 
terms  as  In  the  past.  But  given  the  associ- 
ations that  already  exist,  the  pessimistic  no- 
tion that  the  West  Is  finished  in  Asia  for 
years  to  come  Is  betng  more  conclusively  dis- 
proved as  time  goss  on. 

Indeed,  there  are  those  who  see  enormous 
opportuntles  ahead.  Our  ambassador  In 
Bangkok,  Graham  Martin,  subscribes  to  the 
Idea  that  American  policy  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  Is  on  the  verge  of  a  success  as  great  as 
that  in  Europe  In  the  60's.  A  prospect,  in 
short,  which  places  the  struggle  in  Vietnam 
In  a  larger  and  brighter  perspective. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WORLD  OF  ART 
TODAY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Time  maga- 
zine for  January  27,  1967,  contained  an 
Interesting  essay  entitled  "What  Is  Art 
Today?"  Many  of  us,  who  appreciate 
the  qualities  of  those  artistic  endeavors 
which  are  discernible  and  representa- 
tive, may  find  ttils  analysis  of  today's 
art  world  most  enlightening. 

I  believe  that  X  am  not  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, while  wailng  through  a  gallery, 
thought  that  the  artists  were  trying  to 
spoof  us.   In  fact  I  cannot  help  recalling 


the  work  of  that  great  genius  and  singu- 
larly able  painter,  Pablo  Picasso,  when 
he  said: 

The  people  no  longer  seek  consolation  in 
art.  But  the  refined  people,  the  rich,  the 
Idlers,  seek  the  new,  the  extraordinary,  the 
extravagant,  the  scandalous.  I  have  con- 
tented these  people  with  all  the  many  blzane 
things  that  have  come  Into  my  head.  And, 
the  less  they  understand,  the  more  they  ad- 
mire It.  By  amusing  myself  with  all  these 
games,  all  this  nonsense,  all  these  picture 
puzzles,  I  became  famous.  ...  I  am  only 
a  public  entertainer  who  has  understood  his 
time. 

Perhaps  the  most  judicious  statement 
that  can  be  made  is  one  which  appears  In 
the  article.  It  is  a  statement  attributed 
to  Sir  John  Rothenstein,  former  director 
of  the  Tate  Gallery: 

Art  derives  from  the  Intention  of  the 
artist.  But  time  is  the  only  Impeccable 
Judge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Is  Art  Today? 
The  greatest  mystery  is  not  that  we  have 
been  flung  at  random  between  the  profusion 
of  the  earth  and  the  galaxy  of  the  stars,  but 
that  in  this  prison  we  can  fashion  images  o/ 
ourselves  sufficiently  powerful  to  deny  our 
nothingness. 

— Andr6  Malraux. 
What  images?  Among  those  currently 
proffered  to  the  public  for  contemplation:  a 
series  of  six,  large,  identically  white  pictures 
by  Walter  de  Maria  differing  only  in  that  on 
one  the  artist  has  written  In  pencil  the  word 
Sky.  on  another  River,  on  a  third  Mountain. 
Four  packlng-case-slzed  and  identical  boxes 
by  Robert  Morris,  painted  white  and  spaced 
at  equal  intervals  on  the  floor.  A  row  ol 
what  appears  to  be  eight  truncated  shoe- 
boxes,  the  work  of  James  Seawrlght,  each 
containing  a  variant  of  the  figure  eight  In 
sometimes  flashing  lights,  whUe  every  no« 
and  then  a  taped  voice  croaks  out,  "Eight" 
A  flight  of  wooden  stairs  covered  In  gold- 
colored  carpet,  entitled  Euclid  by  Joe  Goode. 
A  creation  called  Die  by  Architect-turned- 
Sculptor  Tony  Smith,  which  he  admits  he 
ordered  by  phone.  And  why  not?  It  is  only 
a  slx-by-slx-by-slx-foot  cube  in  slag  metal- 
a  piece  of  art  on  which  the  artist  has  not  laW 
a  hand. 

These  are  examples  of  the  latest  in  "mini- 
mal" art.  The  present  art  scene  offers  othK 
creations :  paintings  that  are  an  eye-blinding 
dazzle  of  stripes;  canvases  that  are  cantl- 
levered  from  the  wall  right  over  the  living- 
room  sofa;  gadgets  that  jiggle,  wiggle,  writhe 
and  spin.  And,  though  It  is  past  Its  peat 
there  is  pop :  an  assemblage  in  which  a  re»l 
lawnmower  leans  against  a  painted  canvas; 
Brlllo  boxes  designed  to  look  exactly  Ite 
BriUo  boxes;  cartoons  blown  up  to  mural 
size,  complete  with  dialogue  balloons  anJ 
lithographic  dots;  old  bits  of  crumpled  auto- 
mobiles presented  as  sculpture;  an  old  Sava- 
rln  coffee  can  containing  18  brushes  In  tur- 
pentine and  frozen  In  Ineffable  permanency 
Sometimes  the  subjects  are  erotic.  Edwani 
Klenholz's  plaster  couple  makes  love  in  the 
back  seat  of  a  real,  if  dismembered,  car 
Larry  Rivers'  seven-foot,  three-faced  Negro 
in  plywood  achieves  vivid  connection  wiuu 
complaisant  friend  by  way  of  a  flashing  llglif 
bulb.  A  dteembodled  female  breast  by  Ton 
Wesselman  looms,  big  as  a  mountain,  ovei  > 
diminished  seashore. 

Are  these  Images  suflBciently  powerful  tc 
deny  man's  nothingness?  All  are  declaidl 
to  be  art  by  the  museums  that  show  thai 
by  the  critics  who  explain  and  hail  them,  ^ 
the  collectors  who  buy  them.    This  haa  W 
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tdvantages  over  the  old  days  when  a  young 
»rtlst  suffered  from  neglect  and  sometimes 
died  unrecognized.  But  In  this  day  when 
the  most  rtidlcal  young  artist  Is  threatened 
not  by  neglect  but  by  the  posslbUlty  that  he 
niay  be  considered  over  the  hill  at  30.  a  few 
critics  and  some  painters  who  themselves 
were  radical  only  a  few  styles  back  are  be- 
ginning to  raise  an  old  question:  What  is 
art?  They  are  worried  not  so  much  by  the 
extraveigance  of  some  objects  that  are  ac- 
cepted as  art  by  the  fact  that  there  seem  to 
be  no  criteria,  no  opposition,  not  even  an 
insistence  on  the  artist's  uniqueness  or  In- 
dividuality— the  very  claim  that  used  to  ani- 
jnate  artistic  revolutions.  More  and  more 
people  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the  current 
itate  of  art.  as  Robert  Frost  said  of  free 
verse,  is  like  playing  tennis  without  a  net. 

BROKEN    IIXnSION 

The  net  has  always  seemed  solid  only  to 
those  who.  with  Plato,  considered  art  to  be 
the  Imitation  of  nature.     The  classic  anec- 
dote of  the  triimiph  of  art  as  artifice  con- 
cerned Zeuxis:  when  he  unveiled  his  paint- 
ing of  grapes,  birds  flew  down  to  peck  at 
them.    What  the  anecdotlsts  seldom  added 
is  that  Zeuxis'  rival   won  the  contest,  for 
when  the  judges  turned  to  unveil  his  palnt- 
mg,  they  were  stunned  to  discover  that  the 
veil  Itself   was   the   painting  and  declared 
him  the  winner  because  he  had  fooled  the 
judges,  while  Zeuxis  had  fooled  only  birds. 
Actually,  mimesis  as  a  theory  of  art  was  an 
illusion,  invented  by  a  beholder  for  other  be- 
holders.   The  artists  themselves  always  knew 
that  they  were  exaggerating  distorting.  Alter- 
ing—to  express  worship  of  the  divine  or  a 
view  of  man,  to  make  the  real  more  real. 
But  whether  the   emphasis  was  moralistic 
(said  Tolstoi:    "Art   Is   the  transmission  to 
Others  of  the  highest  and  best  feelings"), 
or  emotional  (Ruskin:  "The  first  imiversal 
characteristic    of    art    Is    tenderness"),    or 
esthetic  (Baudelaire  art  Is  "the  study  of  the 
beautiful"),  or  hedonistic  (Santayana:  "The 
value  of  art  lies  In  making  people  happy") , 
the  theory  of  art  as  Imitation  held  on.    It 
was  finally  destroyed  In  the  18808— partly 
because  of  the  appearance  of  the  camera, 
which  copied  nat\ire  so  much  more  accur- 
ately than  could  any  human  hand.     Artists 
began  to  talk  of  a  painting  as  "an  object" 
In  Itself  rather  than  the  representation  of 
Bomethlng  else. 

"A  painting — ^before  being  a  war  horse, 
a  nude  woman  or  some  anecdote — Is  essen- 
tially a  flat  surface  covered  with  colors  ar- 
ranged In  a  certain  order."  said  one  palnter- 
polemlclst.  Maurice  Denis,  in  1890.  Thus 
began  the  rapid  but  epic  evolution  In  which 
representation  was  first  blurred,  then  dis- 
torted, then  broken  into  fragments  and  fi- 
nally disappeared  altogether  in  abstraction. 
The  artists  arrogated  to  themselves  (as  did 
the  poets  at  the  same  time)  the  right  to  say 
what  art  was.  with  the  added  Inference  that 
If  the  viewer  (or  reader)  did  not  understand 
It,  that  vras  his  faiUt.  "It  was  as  if  sudden- 
ly," says  Painter  Robert  Motherwell,  "an 
established  church  had  dissolved.  Each  art- 
ist became  his  ovim  self-ordained  priest, 
charged  with  deciding  for  himself  such  ques- 
tions as  what  Is  god  or  what  Is  sin." 

THX    NEW    CHURCH 

It  was  an  exhilarating  experience.  But  in- 
evitably, vrlthln  a  few  years  a  new  church 
was  established.  Says  Artist  Saul  Steinberg: 
"This  church  has  Its  saints,  who  are  accepted 
only  after  they  are  dead.  We  have  the  holy 
bones  of  Mondrlan  and  the  miraculous  blood 
of  Soutlne.  This  church  has  Its  martyrs,  like 
Jackson  Pollock.  It  has  Its  bishops  and  car- 
dinals— the  critics  and  museum  directors. 
The  museums  have  encouraged  the  produc- 
tion of  Icons,  holy  images,  and  other  good 
luck  charms  that  have  no  artistic  value  out- 
Ude  the  church."  The  church  also  has  Its 
missionaries — the  dealers.  Among  the  lead- 
ing ones  right  now  Is  Manhattan's  Leo  Cas- 
tellL    A  few  years  ago.  the  story  goes.  Ab- 


stract Expressionist  WUlem  de  Kooning  re- 
marked,   "That    Castelll,    he  has    the 

nerve  to  sell  anything.  He  could  even  sell 
beer  cans."  V/hereupon  Jasper  Johns  pro- 
ceeded to  create  his  famous  pop-art  beer 
cans.  Since  the  emergence  of  pop,  with  its 
move  back  to  representation,  abstraction  has 
ceiised  to  be  the  absolute  dogma  of  the  artis- 
tic church,  whose  chief  theology  today  is  the 
"reality  theory." 

This  theory  of  art  as  an  object  turns  every 
object  into  potential  art.  As  one  philosopher, 
Columbia  Professor  Arthur  C.  Danto,  admits: 
"What  in  the  end  makes  Rauschenberg's  real 
beds  streaked  with  pamt  and  Warhol's  Brlllo 
boxes  art  Is  the  theory.  Without  the  theory, 
one  is  unlikely  to  see  them  as  art."  This  does 
not  satisfy  aU  the  critics.  Says  the  Observ- 
er's Nigel  Gosling:  "Take  a  table  and  put  it 
Into  a  gallery,  then  It's  art.  But  take  eight 
of  them  and  put  them  Into  a  gaUery,  then 
It's  a  restaurant." 

What  then  Is  art?  The  modem  sages  offer 
no  solid  answers.  Says  Sherman  Lee,  direc- 
tor of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art:  "It  is  an 
expression  of  Individual  sensibilities.  A  neon 
Coca-Cola  sign  is  in  a  very  real  sense  a  piece 
of  art.  The  fact  that  anyone  could  make 
it  Is  more  or  less  beside  the  point.  The  fact 
15  that  no  one  else  did  make  It."  Says  the 
Musetmi  of  Modern  Art's  Alfred  Barr,  who  Is 
viewed  by  many  as  the  untlaraed  pope  of  the 
modem  art  world:  "It  Is  folly  to  say  what  Is 
art.  Works  can  become  art  by  fiat — some- 
times the  fiat  of  one  man.  And  It  can  be  art 
for  a  while  and  then  not  art.  It's  obvious 
today  that  comics  are  art.  Just  because 
these  things  are  vulgar,  doesn't  mean  they 
are  not  art."  Says  the  former  director  ol 
the  Tate  Gallery,  Sir  John  Rothenstein:  "Art 
derives  from  the  Intention  of  the  artist.  But 
time  Is  the  only  Impeccable  judge." 

The  necessity  for  considering  the  artist's 
Intent  and  personality  Is  the  only  common 
note  that  modem  opinion  strikes.  It  Is  a 
doctrine  that  brings  art  criticism  down  to 
the  plane  of  psychoanalysis.  The  principle 
was  perhaps  pushed  to  Its  extreme  by  Peggy 
Guggenheim,  who  has  admitted  that  she  was 
not  much  Impressed  by  Jackson  Pollock  as 
a  painter  until  the  day  he  urinated  In  her 
fireplace. 

MEANING  IN  BIEAMINCLESSNESS 

The  situation  has  produced  a  new  kind  of 
patron.  "Most  collectors  today  are  not  just 
satisfied  with  buying  art,  they  want  to  buy 
a  piece  of  the  artist  as  well."  grumbles  one 
dissenter.  "They  want  to  belong  to  the  art 
world,  go  see  dirty  movies  at  night  at  Andy 
Warhol's  apartment."  And  Warhol  In  turn 
becomes  a  feature  of  goeslp  colunms  and  a 
fixture  at  society's  tables.  Any  day  now  he 
may  be  wrapped  In  plaster  by  the  plaster 
master,  George  Segal,  and  propped  against 
the  bar  In  somebody's  penthouse. 

The  situation  has  also  produced  a  new 
breed  of  critics  whose  function  Is  not  to 
envmclate  or  defend  standards  but  to  be 
expUcators  and  publicists  for  the  new. 
Rothenstein,  once  a  champion  of  Innovation 
himself,  now  complains:  "Scarcely  anything, 
when  It  is  quite  new,  however  manifestly 
idiotic.  Is  forthrightly  condemned."  Small 
wonder.  Past  critics  were  thoroughly  cowed 
and  browbeaten,  not  unjustly,  for  their 
classic  mlsjudgments,  beginning  with  the 
scorn  heapeid  on  Manet's  Olympia  and  culmi- 
nating In  the  ridicule  showered  on  the  Im- 
pressionists, the  Fauves  and  the  cubists. 
Critics  now  live  in  terror  of  seeming  square. 
The  trouble  is,  as  one  antlcritlc  remarked, 
they  are  now  saying  more  and  more  about 
less  and  less.  That  Includes  s(»ne  museum 
officials  who  are  critics  as  well.  Describing 
a  box  by  Richard  Artschwager,  Ralph  T.  Coe 
of  Kansas  City's  Nelson  Gallery  wrote:  "The 
cheeselike  surface  of  his  formica  triptych 
opens  to  reveal — absolutely  nothing.  This 
work  reaches  clear  into  the  imllmlted  re- 
cesses of  the  mind:  recesses  that  could 
frighten."  Sam  Hunter,  critic  and  director 
of  Manhattan's  Jewish  Museum,  commented 


on  a  work  by  Barnett  Newman,  maximum 
leader  of  the  minimalists;  it  was  a  large 
canvas,  all  red  except  for  four  thread-thin 
vertical  stripes.  Wrote  Hunter :  "These  frag- 
ile and  oscillating  stripes  play  tricks  on  the 
eye  and  the  mind  by  their  alternate  com- 
pliance and  aggression.  Brilliantly  visible 
and  all  but  subUmlnally  lost  .  .  .  their  cun- 
ning equivocation  quite  subverts  the  con- 
cepts of  division  and  geometric  partition." 
Sarah  Lawrence  Professor  William  Rubin 
said  of  Jasper  Johns:  "For  him  the  image  is 
meaningful  in  Its  meanlnglessness." 

The  artists  themselves  do  their  bit. 
Painter  Ad  Relnhardt,  who  has  so  "refined" 
his  paintings  that  they  are  currently  all  the 
same  size  and  all  look  absolutely  black  until 
sufficient  staring  reveals  an  invariable  cross 
of  rectangles,  is  wont  to  make  such  state- 
ments as:  "There  Is  no  place  In  art  for  life 
.  .  .  the  one  thing  to  say  about  art  is  its 
breathleasness,  llfelessness,  deathlessness, 
contentlessness,  formlessness,  spacelessness, 
and  timelessness." 

"Esthetics  is  to  art  what  ornithology  is  to 
the  birds,"  quips  Barnett  Newman.  On  the 
contrary,  too  many  modern  painters  seem  to 
listen  first  and  paint  afterward,  to  be  guided 
by  the  art  theory  of  others  rather  than  an  art 
instinct  of  their  own.  The  turnover  Is  so  fast 
that  a  style  Is  lucky  to  last  more  than  a  cou- 
ple of  years  before  It  Is  pronounced  dead  by 
the  critics.  With  such  a  declaration,  many 
a  collector  decides  that  he  had  better  un- 
load, prices  decline,  and  artists  get  despond- 
ent. More  In  anger  than  In  jest.  Painter 
Jimmy  Ernst  ticked  off  an  "imhappy  pro- 
liferation" of  present  and  possibly  future 
styles:  "Op  and  pop,  sop  (soft-edge-optical), 
plop- plop  (from  catsup  bottles),  abrev  (ab- 
stract revisionism),  ezab  (express-abstrac- 
tion) ,  geoplmp  (geometric-poet-lmpresslon- 
Ism),  klpab  (klnetic-post-abstractlon), 
syncromesh  (easy  to  shift),  nero  (new 
eroticism),  and  perhaps  even  esthex  (esthet- 
ic experiments  between  consenting  adults  In 
the  privacy  of  their  home) . 

All  this  provides  no  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  art?  The  artists'  own  attitude 
In  general  is  a  questioning,  as  in  science, 
rather  an  affirmation,  as  In  humanism.  Be- 
ing heretics  with  no  common  cause,  rebelling 
against  a  permissive  society  with  no  settled 
faith  of  Its  own,  they  often  seem  driven  into 
Intellectual  dead  ends  or  fragmented  tan- 
trums of  defiance,  fighting  unseen  gusts  that 
are  perhaps  not  there.  It  Is  hard  to  be  differ- 
ent among  crowds  of  other  people  trying  to 
be  different.  In  the  Dada  decade,  Marcel 
Duchamp  could  shock  people  by  exhibiting  a 
urinal  turned  upside  down  and  calling  It 
Fountain.  Seeing  It  for  the  first  time  today, 
hardly  anyone  would  flinch — although  a  few 
might  try  to  flush. 

If  art  no  longer  shocks,  it  seldom  edlfles. 
Gone  Is  the  romantic  reverence  that  made  a 
work  of  art  an  object  of  worship;  now  It  Is 
apt  to  be  just  a  household  object,  a  neatly 
executed  artefact.  Is  that  enough?  "If  a 
painting  does  not  make  a  human  contact,  it 
Is  nothing,"  says  Motherwell.  "The  audi- 
ence also  Is  responsible.  Through  pictures, 
our  passions  touch;  therefore  painting  Is 
the  fulfillment  of  a  deep  human  necessity, 
not  a  production  of  a  handmade  commodity. 
A  pamtlng,  or  a  man,  is  neither  a  decoration 
nor  an  anecdote." 


DUTT    TO    JUDGE 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  about  all  the  deco- 
rations and  anecdotes  that  clutter  the  scene 
is  a  sense  of  hiunor,  a  sense  of  freedom,  a 
suspicion  that  anything  can  happen — per- 
haps even  passion.  In  this  welter  of  the  cur- 
rent art  world,  It  Is  sUll  possible  to  say.  or 
sense,  that  some  things  are  good,  some  bad. 
There  Is  the  almost  haunting  fact  that  one 
metal  glob  or  set  of  blinking  lights  will  some- 
how tug  at  the  Imagination,  while  another 
will  not.  The  Savarin  coffee  can  full  of  paint 
brushes,  which  Is  In  the  Museum  of  Modem 
Art  at  the  moment.  Is  a  visual  bore.  But 
Rauschenberg's  goat  with  a  tire  around  It 
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Is  somehow  amusing.  Klenholz's  latest  ex- 
hibit, an  abortionist's  chair,  complete  with 
curette,  bloody  rags  and  let^is,  has  some 
horrid  documentary  interest,  even  If  It  need 
not  be  confused  with  El  Greco's  best  work. 
Tony  Smith's  huge  constructions  have  a 
presence  (even  if  they  are  ordered  by  phone) 
that  a  pile  of  concrete  blocks  by  Carl  Andre 
have  not.  Something  called  Liaison,  by  John 
Bennett,  has  some  strange  charm,  looming 
like  a  cross  between  an  oversized  scuba  diver 
and  a  mechanical  caricature  of  an  elephant 
(though  It's  hard  to  see  In  what  corner  of 
the  Uvlng  room  It  would  fit).  But  there  Is 
such  justification  for  those  Euclid  stairs; 
even  aa  a  literary  Joke,  they  are  not  worth  the 
floor  space  they  occupy,  and  someone  ought 
to  have  the  energy  to  say  so.  George  Segal's 
plaster  flgxires,  produced  by  the  ostensibly 
simple  method  of  wrapping  a  subject  In 
plaster-soaked  rags,  are  unaccountably  mel- 
ancholy and  powerful.  Why?  Modern  es- 
thetics sayeth  not. 

Yet  It  Is  that  "why"  to  which  today's  art 
viewer  must  cUng  for  dear  life.  It  may  be 
futile  to  Insist  any  longer  that  one  thing  Is 
art  and  another  Is  not.  Let  everything  be 
called  art  But  if  so.  It  Is  more  necessary 
than  ever.  In  a  time  when  to  mention  beauty 
has  become  a  gaucherle,  to  decide  that  one 
work  but  not  another  has  authority;  that 
this  one  but  not  that  one  expands  the  senses 
or  compels  the  Imagination.  The  gallerygoer 
cannot  stop  the  tas'temaker  from  talking. 
But  he  can  stop  listening  quite  so  docilely. 
Ultimately,  art  can  be  of  value  to  him  or  to 
posterity  only  If  it  somehow  enhances  his 
own  awareness  of  the  world — by  sight,  touch 
or  emotion — but  it  has  to  be  his  own  de- 
cision. He  has  a  duty  to  look  long,  learn  and 
then  Judge,  to  like  or  not  to  like.  He  may 
make  hideous  mistakes.  That  Is  his  risk — 
too  few  people  take  It — and  better  than  ab- 
dicating personal  reaction  in  favor  of  fash- 
ionable theory.  For  time,  as  today's  uncer- 
tain men  agree,  Is  the  only  final  Judge;  and 
the  live  viewer  with  his  feet  aching  Is  the 
flrst  voter  In  a  poll  whose  results  he  may 
never  know. 

In  the  end,  Andr4  Malraux  expects  too 
much  when  he  asks  for  Images  to  deny  man's 
nothingness;  that  Is  turning  art  Into  re- 
ligion. But  If  art  need  not  deny  the  nothing- 
ness of  man,  it  is  urgent  for  man  to  deny  the 
nothingness   of   art. 


EXPERIMENTAL    COMPUTER    PRO- 
GRAM OF  PROVIDENCE  COLLEGE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Post  contains  an  interest- 
ing article  written  by  John  Chamber- 
lain, about  an  experimental  computer 
program  presently  being  conducted  by 
Providence  College,  which  is  operated  by 
the  Dominican  Order  in  the  capital  city 
of  my  State. 

The  article  explains  how  a  computer 
can  so  be  programed  that  it  will  effec- 
tively teach  a  child  or  college  student. 
This  program,  sponsored  by  Providence 
College,  is  an  outgrowth  of  an  Area  Re- 
development Act  retraining  grant  and 
has  been  the  recipient  of  successive 
grants  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  certain  other 
Federal  programs.  It  is  an  Imaginative 
project  and  points  toward  new  vistas 
for  education.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
note  that  the  use  of  a  computer  is  not 
impersonal  in  Its  approach  to  teaching, 
but  probably  gives  to  the  pupils  more  in- 
dividual attention  and  aid  than  a  single 
teacher  could  make  available. 

I  should  like  to  commend  Providence 
College  and  especially  Father  George  C. 
McGregor,  O.P.,  who  has  had  the  drive 
and  imagination  to  institute  such  a  pro- 


gram and  has  been  its  shepherd  ever 
since. 

Father  McGregor  is  not  only  an  un- 
usually brilliant  man.  who  is  the  inspira- 
tional force  behind  the  computer  proj- 
ect, but  also  he  has,  in  a  very  humani- 
tarian way,  been  able,  through  the  re- 
training phase  of  the  program,  to  bring 
about  new  vocational  opportunities  for 
hundreds  of  Rhode  Islanders. 

I,  too,  feel  a  certain  personal  pride,  for 
I  have  worked  closely  with  Father  Mc- 
Gregor ever  since  he  first  proposed  such 
a  program.  I  have  seen  this  project, 
and  believe  that  It  truly  merits  such  a 
laudatory  column  as  I  now  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Computer  Comes  to  the  Rescue 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Providence,  R.  I.^How  do  you  raise  the 
quality  of  education  In  the  so-called  ghetto 
schools  of  the  Unlttd  States?  And  does  it 
really  do  any  good  tc  provide  a  better  grade 
of  Instruction  for  "culturally  deprived" 
students  who  may  not  be  able  to  concen- 
trate on  what  is  being  set  before  them? 

These  are  questions  that  are  cause  for  great 
argument  among  the  antlpoverty  warriors 
in  Washington,  D.C,  My  colleague,  Joseph 
Alsop,  has  reported  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
resident  District  of  Columbia  Intellectuals  to 
take  a  defeatist  attitude  over  the  possibility 
of  saving  the  youngest  ghetto  generation  by 
such  pedagogical  programs  as  "Project  Head- 
start."  The  pessimists  wonder  whether  it  Is 
possible  to  recruit  good  teachers  who  will  be 
willing  to  stick  with  retarded  classes  in  the 
slums. 

Here.  In  Providence,  there  Is  a  remarkable 
Dominican  priest,  Father  George  McGregor, 
who  thinks  he  has  the  answer  to  the  problem 
of  upgrading  sliun  education.  He  and  a 
group  that  is  described  locally  as  the  "merry 
band  of  friars"  run  a  computer  center  at 
Providence  College.  They  have  been  experi- 
menting with  something  thd>  Is  called  "com- 
puter assisted  instruction,"  which  goes  by  the 
acronym  of  CAI. 

Father  McGregor,  a  man  with  a  mission, 
got  into  the  business  of  utilizing  the  com- 
puter to  solve  social  problems  back  in  1962, 
when  he  started  to  train  unemployed  and 
"underemployed"  victims  of  automation  for 
new  Jobs  in  computer  programing.  To  date 
he  has  placed  278  displaced  people  in  new 
positions  as  programers,  either  locally  or  in 
Federal  agencies  la  Washington.  But  the 
"merry  friars"  of  the  Providence  College  com- 
puter center  have  a  hankering  to  prove  their 
contention  that  the  computer  is  the  answer 
to  teaching  backward  and  mentally  retarded 
pupils. 

"We  want  to  get  the  computer  into  basic 
education,"  says  Father  McGregor.  "A  well- 
programed  computet  is  much  more  patient 
than  most  teachers." 

He  speaks  of  "conversations"  between  the 
computer  and  the  student.  This  is  a  rather 
mystifying  concept  to  a  layman.  But  the 
point  is  that  a  computer  can  be  programed 
by  a  "logical  and  Imaginative"  teacher  to 
present  material  in  the  Three  Rs  in  a  way 
that  win  not  permit  a  student  to  escape  until 
he  has  come  up  with  the  correct  answer. 
The  machine  evaluates  answers  and  tells  the 
erring  student  why  he  is  wrong.  It  keeps 
after  him  until  he  is  right,  or  until  a  teacher 
on  the  other  side  of  a  glass  panel  can  be 
flagged  to  come  in  and  make  a  correction. 
The  student  gives  the  answers  by  writing 
With  a  magnetic  pencil  on  a  cathode  ray  tube 
at  the  top  of  an  electric  typewriter.  When 
he  makes  a  mistake  the  computer  will  say, 
"Try  It  agam."    There  can  be  no  goofing  off 


and  no  bluffing  the  computer.  As  Father 
McGregor  puts  it,  "the  child  Is  alive  all  the 
time." 

What  Father  McGregor  would  like  to  see 
is  a  wide  program  of  instruction  for  his  home 
state  of  Rhode  Island,  with  schools  in  20 
towns  linked  by  telephone  circuit  to  the 
Providence  College  computer  center.  He  has 
been  training  20  vocational  teachers  in  the 
art  of  shaping  up  class  materials  for  use  in 
basic  remedial  work.  But  the  project  could 
be  pusbed  into  the  elementary  grades.  A  big 
project  would,  necessarily  involve  an  invest- 
ment m  equipment,  for  electrical  typewriters 
and  cathode  ray  tubes  do  not  come  cheap. 
But  Father  McGregor  insists  that  it  would 
pay  off  by  its  capacity  for  grabbing  the  atten- 
tion of  even  the  most  backward  student,  who 
would,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  develop  at  his 
own  pace  until  he  had  mastered  the 
curriculum. 

Father  McGregor  doesn't  think  he  Is  deal- 
Ing  In  dreams.  At  the  Brentwood  School  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  computer-assisted  Instruc- 
tion Is  already  a  reality.  And  Providence 
College  and  the  medical  school  at  Harvard 
University  are  Just  about  to  start  collabora- 
tion on  a  computer-taught  course  in 
pathology. 

Second-year  medical  students  will  answer 
questions  propounded  by  tape  recorders  and 
typewriters  In  Cambridge.  The  answers  will 
go  by  telephone  linkage  to  the  compute: 
center  in  Providence  for  Instant  evaluation, 
and  for  quick  return  to  the  Cambridge 
classroom. 

If  the  Harvard  instruction  goes  well,  the 
"merry  friars"  will  be  on  their  way. 


AMERICA'S  SUCCESS  IN  ESTABLISH- 
ING HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  PLURALIS- 
TIC SOCIETY — ONE  MORE  REASON 
WHY  SENATE  SHOULD  RATIFY 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  19th  century,  Philip  James  Bailey 
captured  very  well  the  pluralistic  society 
which  is  the  United  States  even  now, 
when  he  wrote: 

America,  thou   half-brother  of  the  world, 
With  something  good  and  bad  of  every  land. 

The  United  States  has  been  and  is  to- 
day almost  a  microcosm  of  the  world- 
embracing  all  races,  all  languages,  and 
all  creeds. 

For  these  reasons  the  youthful  United 
Nations  looked  with  hope  and  expecta- 
tion to  the  United  States,  hoping  to  profit 
from  our  national  experience  and  ex- 
pecting the  United  States  to  chart  the 
tricky  course  to  the  establishment  of  in- 
ternational standards  of  human  rights. 

Four  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  fulfilled  these  hopes.  Our  ambassa- 
dors and  delegates  to  the  United  Na- 
tions have  more  than  met  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  colleagues  in  the  crusade 
for  the  universal  recognition  of  human 
dignity  and  human  rights. 

But  the  Senate — seemingly  unmindful 
of  America's  unique  character  and 
unique  stature  among  the  family  of  na- 
tions— has  frustrated  the  works  and 
achievements  of  not  only  our  own  UJJ. 
delegations,  but  the  United  Nations, 
itself. 

Human  rights  conventions — designed 
by  American  initiative  and  adopted  In 
large  part  through  American  swivocacy— 
still  languish  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Again,  I  implore  the 
members  of  that  committee  and  all  Sena- 
tors to  afiBrm  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
human  rights  and  to  the  United  Nations 
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by  ratifying  the  conventions  on  political 
rights  of  women,  genocide,  forced  labor, 
and  slavery. 

Let  us  proclaim  to  the  world  the  suc- 
cess of  the  great  American  experiment. 
Let  all  peoples  know  that  himian  rights 
can  flourish  in  a  nation  of  diversity  in 
order  that  human  rights  may  be  secure 
in  a  world  of  diversity. 


AEC  WAIVER  OF  USE  CHARGES  FOR 
SPECIAL  NUCLEAR  MATERIAL 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 
November  29, 1966,  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  The  letter  relates  to  a  pro- 
posal by  the  Commission  to  continue  its 
policy  of  waiving  use  charges  for  special 
nuclear  material  loaned  to  nonproiat 
educational  and  medical  institutions  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  education.  The 
Commission  has  submitted  its  proposal 
to  the  committee  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  58  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  which  provides  that 
criteria  for  the  waiver  of  use  charges  for 
special  nuclear  material  must  lie  before 
the  Joint  Committee  for  a  period  of  45 
days  while  Congress  is  in  session  before 
they  may  become  effective. 

I  make  this  announcement  in  keeping 
with  the  committee's  practice  of  inform- 
ing Congress  of  the  pendency  of  such 
statutory  submissions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  Energt  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  29, 1966. 

Hon.  CHET  HOLIFIiXD, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomiic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States 

Dear  Mr.  Holifield:  By  letter  dated  No- 
vember 18,  1963,  we  placed  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  In  accordance 
with  Section  58  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  extension  from  June 
30,  1964  to  June  30,  1967,  of  the  waiver  of 
of  use  charges  for  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial loaned  to  non-profit  educational  and 
medical  Institutions  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
education. 

The  loan  of  this  material  is  part  of  the 
Commission's  program  for  (1)  research  re- 
actor assistance  under  which  special  nuclear 
material  is  loaned  without  charge  for  use  In 
research  reactors  at  non-profit  educational 
and  medical  Institutions,  and  (2)  educa- 
tional assistance  under  which  special  nuclear 
material  is  loaned  without  charge  for  use  In 
demonstration  and  formal  laboratory  experi- 
ments. 

The  Commlsfsion  has  decided  to  continue 
the  loan  of  special  nuclear  material  for  these 
programs,  without  charge,  after  June  30, 
1967  without  setting  any  particular  expira- 
tion date.  We  intend  to  continue  using  the 
loUowlng  provision  (with  appropriate  modi- 
fication of  the  year  specified)  in  our  imple- 
menting agreements : 

"Unless  otherwise  terminated  In  whole  or 
In  part  by  the  AEC  at  any  time  after  con- 
sultation with  the  grantee,  this  agreement 
•hall  expire  on  June  30,  1967,  provided  the 
AEC  gives  the  grantee  written  notice  of  ex- 
piration by  June  1,  1967,  and  If  such  notice 
Is  not  given  to  the  grantee,  this  agreement 
shall  then  expire  on  any  subsequent  June  30, 
provided  the  AEC  gives  the  grantee  written 
notice  of  expiration  by  the  June  1  preceding 
such  June  30." 

We  are  hereby  placing  before  the  Joint 
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Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  in  accordance 
with  Section  58  of  the  Act,  the  extension  of 
the  waiver  of  use  charges  for  special  nuclear 
material  loaned  under  these  two  programs. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  submittal,  please 
consider  the  waiver  to  be  applicable  through 
June  30,  1970;  should  the  Commission  de- 
sire to  continue  the  waiver  subsequent  to 
that  date,  a  new  submittal  will  be  made  by 
the  Commission  under  Section  58  of  the  Act. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  E.  HOLLINGSWOBTH, 

General  Manager. 


THE  WORK  OF  VISTA  VOLUNTEERS 
IN  BALTIMORE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President  one  of 
the  most  successful  aspects  of  the  war 
against  poverty  in  Baltimore  has  been 
the  work  of  the  VISTA  volunteers,  who 
have  been  working  effectively  in  a  num- 
ber of  locally  developed  projects  since 
the  early  days  of  Baltimore's  antlpoverty 
effort. 

On  December  23,  the  Baltimore  Sun 
published  a  report  on  two  new  VISTA 
projects  in  the  city,  which  are  attempt- 
ing to  improve  the  attitudes  of  resident 
children  toward  school  attendance  and 
medical  care  in  the  O'Donnell  Heights 
and  Cherry  Hill  low-rent  housing 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  exactly  the  type 
of  antlpoverty  activity  which  makes 
VISTA  such  an  effective  arm  of  OEO. 
Improving  the  motivation  and  achieve- 
ment of  poor  children  in  health  and  edu- 
cation cannot  help  contributing  to  suc- 
cess in  the  city's  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VISTA  Enters  Two  Poor  Areas — ^Will  Work 
WrrH  Children  at  Housing  Projects 

Anti-poverty  workers  will  soon  move  Into 
two  city  public  housing  projects  in  an  at- 
tempt to  Improve  the  attitudes  of  resident 
children  toward  school  attendance  and  medi- 
cal care. 

Final  approvals  by  the  Baltimore  Urban 
Renewal  and  Housing  Commission  enabled 
City  Hospitals  and  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  assign  VISTA  workers  (Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America)  to  full-time  counseling 
duties  at  the  O'Donnell  Heights  and  Cherry 
Hill  low-rent  projects. 

projects  detailed 

Although  they  will  be  working  with  chil- 
dren In  both  instances,  their  objectives  will 
not  be  the  same  in  the  two  projects. 

The  O'Donnell  Heights  counselors  will  be 
asked  to  encourage  return  visits  to  the  new 
Comprehensive  Clinic  for  Children  and  Youth 
at  City  Hospitals. 

The  Cherry  Hill  workers,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  trying  to  overcome  "poor  mo- 
tivation, poor  attendance  and  poor  achieve- 
ment" at  Public  School  No.  163. 

Two  apartments,  each  accommodating  two 
persons,  are  being  made  available  at  O'Don- 
nell Heights  for  the  volunteers  assigned  to 
City  Hospitals,  and  one  apartment  for  two 
volunteers  working  with  the  pubUc  school 
students  will  be  set  aside  at  Cherry  Hill. 

rent  figure  set 

Rent  for  these  VISTA  workers  was  set  yes- 
terday at  $62  a  month  for  each  of  the  apart- 
ments. 

Twelve  other  VISTA  volunteers  assigned 
earlier  to  public  housing  projects  by  the  ur- 
ban renewal  agency  itself  have  been  paying 


$48,  but  these  rents  wlU  have  to  be  raised  to 
bring  them  in  line  with  higher  costs,  a  re- 
newal spokesman  said. 

City  Hospitals  reported  that  "residents 
from  the  O'Donnell  Heights  project  frequent- 
ly neglect  to  return  for  treatment  at  the 
clinic  after  making  an  initial  contact,"  and 
that  it  was  this  problem  that  led  to  placing 
the  anti-poverty  volunteers  at  the  East  Bal- 
timore project. 

At  Cherry  Hill,  a  school  official  said,  the 
needs  of  the  children  are  "great,"  and  the 
VISTA  help  will  Include  individual. tutoring, 
frequent  conversations  with  parents  and 
guidance  in  the  "wise  use  of  leisure  time." 

Eugene  M.  Felnblatt,  chairman  of  the  ur- 
ban renewal  and  housing  commission,  praised 
the  "Idealism"  of  the  VISTA  workers,  and 
Richard  L.  Stelner,  director  of  the  renewal 
agency,  commented;  "They  are  doing  a  fine 
Job  In  the  projects,  from  the  reports  I  have 
received. 


THE  NEW  ERA  IN  EAST-WEST 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  after 
two  decades  of  tension,  it  is  sometimes 
hard  to  believe  that  East- West  relations 
will  ever  improve. 

Yet,  says  Columnist  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond,  the  cold  war  may  be  on  its  death- 
bed— at  age  21.    Mr.  Drummond  writes: 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  overstate  the  rad- 
ical and  breathtaking  change  In  East-West 
relations  which  is  now  occurring  from  Mos- 
cow to  Bonn,  Paris,  London  and  on  to  Wash- 
ington. 

He  points  to  efforts  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration: The  outer  space  treaty, 
work  to  limit  nuclear  proliferation,  the 
proposal  to  expand  trade  between  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
other  Communist  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

If  we  are  tempted  to  give  up,  to  aban- 
don the  struggle  for  imderstanding  upon 
which  a  peaceful  future  can  be  built,  a  re- 
view of  these  encouraging  signs  will  cer- 
tainly renew  our  determination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
ceptional column  be.  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  29,  1967) 

End  of  an  Era 

{By  Roscoe   Drummond) 

It  is  nearly  Impossible  to  overstate  the 
radical  and  breath-taking  change  in  East- 
West  relations  which  is  now  occurring  from 
Moscow  to  Bonn,  Paris,  London  and  on  to 
Washington. 

It  means  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War  as  we  have  known  it 
during  the  past  21  years. 

But  there  is  more  than  detente  between 
East  and  West  in  what  Is  now  taking  place. 
We  are  witnessing  a  real  effort  on  both  sides, 
affecting  every  capital  from  the  Volga  to  the 
Potomac,  to  finish  making  the  pace  which 
was  hardly  even  begun  In  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  U. 

It  marks  the  end  of  an  era  during  which 
only  NATO  (still  needed)  and  the  Marshall 
Plan  saved  Europe  from  being  engulfed  by 
the  twin  forces  of  Soviet  communism  and 
po6t-war  exhaustion.  The  ingredients  for 
settling  some  of  the  most  difficult  issues  of 
the  Cold  War  are  now  at  hand. 

The  new  Kieslnger-Brandt  coaUtion  gfov- 
errmient  In  Bonn  has  broken  the  static  mold 
of  West  German  foreign  policy,  frozen  so 
many  years  under  Chancellors  Adenauer  and 
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Krliardt.  It  Is  acUng  to  establish  friendly 
tUplomatlc  relations  with  every  Communist 
government  In  Eastern  Europe. 

To  the  dismay  of  the  East  German  Com- 
mimlst  chief,  Walter  Ulbricht,  who  wants 
none  of  this,  the  Eastern  European  Com- 
mtinlBt  governments  are  responding  cordi- 
ally. High  Hungarian  and  Rximanlan  ofa- 
clals  will  shortly  be  vlslUng  Bonn.  Others 
wlU  foUow. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  either  condoning  this 
new  and  developing  relationship  between  the 
East  European  Conununlst  states  and  West 
Germany  or  there  Is  Uttle  It  can  do  to  pre- 
vent It. 

These  developments  reflect  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  Gen.  de  OauUe.  They  also  reflect 
the  hopes  and  wishes  of  President  Johnson 
who  m  the  last  few  months  has  taken  the 
lead  to  promote  better  relations  with  Russia 
despite  the  Vietnam  war.  Here  Washington 
and  Paris  are  pursuing  parallel,  not  divergent, 
policies.  .  ^  , 

The  U.S.  and  the  U.S.SJR.  have  lately 
agreed  to  a  treaty  banning  weapons  from 
outer  space.  We  are  getting  nearer  to  an 
agreement  to  prevent  the  spread  of  all  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  Johnson  Administration 
is  seeltlng  to  expand  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  East  European  nations. 

For  Its  part,  Britain  Is  making  the  strong- 
est bid  yet  to  Join  the  political  and  economic 
councils  of  Western  Europe. 

Why,  then,  of  all  the  East  European  Com- 
munist regimes.  Is  East  Germany  showing 
such  frenzied  opposition? 

There  are  reasons.  It  la  evident  that  Bonn 
Is  reversing  a  major  thrust  of  its  foreign 
policy.  It  Is  concluding  that  the  only  way 
to  bring  about  German  unification  Is  to  dis- 
solve the  legacy  of  World  War  II,  to  accept 
now  the  frontiers  It  hoped  to  use  as  future 
bargaining  cards  and  to  remove  the  basis  of 
East  Europe's  historic  fears  by  rejecting  any 
intention  of  getting  a  finger  on  nuclear 
weapons. 

This  Is  what  every  East  European  regime 
wants — except  East  Germany.  Reason:  If 
Bonn  succeeds  In  dispelling  the  fear  of  a 
"German  menace,"  It  will  remove  almost  the 
only  remaining  argument  for  the  presence 
of  Soviet  troops  In  East  Germany  and  Poland. 
Unlike  the  Poles,  the  East  Germans  fear  for 
their  regime  If  Soviet  troops  are  withdrawn. 

The  end  Is  not  in  sight — but  the  beginning 
Is  good.  

NEW  HOPE  FOR  U  Jl.  PEACEKEEPING 
EFFORTS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Baltimore  News-American 
praised  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  successful  solution  of  the  Israel- 
Syria  border  dispute. 

Any  way  one  looks  at  It — 

The  Hearst  newspaper  declared — 

the  agreement  Is  a  triumph  for  the  United 
Nations  and  a  tremendous  boost  to  Its  pres- 
tige as  a  peace-keeping  organization. 

It  Is  also  a  triumph,  I  might  add,  for 
the  U.S.  policy  of  support  for  the  United 
Nations.  This  easing  of  a  dangerous 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  role  the  United  Na- 
tions must  play  if  there  is  to  be  a  better 
future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
News-American  editorial  be  printed  In 
the  Record  for  the  enlightenment  of  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.N.  Triumph 

The  agreement  between  Israel  and  Syria 
to  refrain  from  all  further  hostile  acts  along 
their  4B-mlle  common  border  comes  as  great 


good  news  to  a  world  beset  by  tidings  of  war, 
woe,  and  international  tensions. 

In  a  way  it  Is  almost  unbelievable  that 
these  two  embittered  nations,  whose  sniping 
at  each  other  has  repeatedly  threatened  to 
plunge  the  Middle  E»st  Into  a  major  war, 
could  have  reached  the  agreement  so  quickly. 

Yet  it  took  only  five  hours  for  the  nego- 
tiators, sitting  in  a  border  custom  house  at 
a  meeting  called  by  the  United  Nations,  to 
decide  Jointly  to  halt  aggression  as  provided 
by  the  1949  general  ajmlstlce  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states,  and  by  the  UN  charter. 

Any  way  one  loolis  at  it,  the  agreement  is  a 
triumph  for  the  UN  ahd  a  tremendous  boost 
to  its  prestige  as  a  peace-keeping  organiza- 
tion. Even  If  the  truce  Is  eventually  broken, 
world-wide  fears  of  Imminent  war  in  the 
Middle  East  have  been  calmed  for  the  time 
being. 

The  agreement  also  shows  the  kind  of  mir- 
acle that  can  be  achieved  when  two  opposing 
parties  come  to  a  conference  table  in  a  spirit 
of  good  will. 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE     ON 
CRIME 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  President  Johnson 
today  presented  Congress  with  a  far- 
reaching  statement  on  crime  and  the 
steps  we  can  take  to  curb  it. 

He  has  called  for  stricter  control  of 
firearms. 

He  has  called  for  a  new  offensive 
against  the  menace  of  organized  crime 
by  safeguarding  witnesses  and  encour- 
aging them  to  come  forward. 

He  has  proposed  Improving  the  caliber 
of  local  police  forces  and  giving  them 
the  tools  they  need  to  do  their  Jobs  by 
providing  substantial  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  them. 

He  has  asked  us  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  our  citizens  against  bugging  and  wire- 
tapping by  outlawing  all  public  and  pri- 
vate electronic  eavesdropping  except  in 
national  security  cases. 

He  has  outlined  a  major  new  program 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
addiction. 

He  has  called  for  an  improvement  of 
our  corrections  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

I  welcome  the  President's  message. 
His  suggestions  on  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance, firearms  control,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  judicial  system  parallel 
many  of  my  own  proposals  in  the  same 
fields. 

His  proposal  to  outlaw  all  wiretap- 
ping, public  and  private,  and  all  inva- 
sions of  privacy  by  electronic  devices, 
such  as  secret  microphones,  will  provide 
an  essential  safeguard  to  every  Ameri- 
can's constitutional  right  to  privacy. 

As  a  former  VB.  attorney  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  believe  that  Congress  should  act 
swiftly  and  favorably  on  the  President's 
proposals.    We  have  no  time  to  lose. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  HUM- 
PHREY TO  NATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  CHRISTIANS  AND  JEWS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
no  more  loyal,  ardent,  and  articulate  an 
advocate  than  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  For  years,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  championed  the  right  of  Dis- 
trict residents  to  self-government.    He 


has  urged  that  the  city  of  Washington  be 
a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  by  the 
quality  of  its  education,  housing,  and 
recreation,  the  safety  of  its  streets,  and 
the  freedom  of  its  air  and  water  from 
pollution.  He  has  urged  that  adequate 
accommodations  be  provided  the  numer- 
ous visitors,  many  of  them  from  abroad, 
who  come  to  learn  from  this  central  re- 
pKBitory  of  our  national  heritage. 

In  an  address  January  31  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
the  Vice  President  restated  the  need  for 
action  to  meet  the  needs  and  acliieve  the 
potential  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
As  a  member  of  both- the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Na- 
tional Visitors  Center  Commission,  I 
share  the  objectives  he  sets  forth,  and 
commend  his  speech  to  Senators.  For 
until  we  act  to  provide  home  rule  for  the 
District,  we  all  bear  full  responsibility  for 
whether  or  not  the  District  becomes,  in 
fact,  a  model  city. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Vice  President's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
HuMPHRET,  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  Washington,  D.C, 
January  31,  1967 

I  am  privileged  to  accept  this  National 
Brotherhood  Citation  on  behalf  of  President 
Johnson,  and  to  express  to  you  his  pro- 
found appreciation  of  this  honor  and  hi« 
regret  that  he  was  unable  to  be  with  you 
tonight. 

President  Johnson  said  Ui  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  that  this  was  a  time  of  test- 
ing for  Americans. 

I  think  many  people  applied  this  Just  to 
Vietnam,  or  to  our  International  responsi- 
bilities. 

But  this  is  a  time  of  testing  here  at  home, 
too. 

Again,  in  the  President's  words,  "the  ques- 
tion Is  whether  we  will  continue  working 
for  better  opportunities  for  all  Amertcan*, 
when  most  Americans  are  already  living 
better  than  any  people  In  history." 

I  read  a  document  the  other  day  that 
suggested  we  cut  back  in  our  efforts  to- 
ward better  opportunities. 

There  is  no  question  that  Vietnam,  and 
our  other  International  obligations,  do  re- 
quire resources  which  might  otherwise  be 
devoted  to  building  wider  and  better  oppor- 
tunity here  in  America. 

(And  may  I  say,  parenthetically,  that  our 
efforts  to  resist  aggression  and  defend  the 
principle  of  national  independence  In  Viet- 
nam also  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
building    of    human    opportunity.) 

But  I  wonder:  Should  we  cut  back  here 
at  home? 

What  are  the  facts  of  our  American 
economy? 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  gone  70  straight 
months  without  Interruption  of  our  eco- 
nomic expansion — the  longest  and  strongest 
expansion  in  our  history — and  that  1967 
will  be  another  year  of  balanced  growth. 

The  fact  is  that  our  nation's  output,  iMt 
year,  gr<»w  more  than  5  percent  for  the  third 
straight  year — and  that's  another  record  for 
length  and  strength. 

The  fact  is  that  ftie  average  American's 
real  purchasing  power  is  today  almost  one 
quarter  higher  than  it  was  only  six  years 
ago. 

The  fact  is  that  our  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct is  today  approaching  three  quarters  of  a 
trillion  dollars. 

The  fact  Is  that  some  10  million  Ameri- 
cans have  been  reached  in  the  past  two  years 
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by  our  national  programs  for  opportunity, 
and  have  begun  their  Journey  toward  be- 
coming self-sustaining,   taxpaying  citizens. 

My  friends,  the  fact  is  that  we  can  afford 
to  continue  our  efforts  toward  full  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans  .  .  .  toward  social 
Justice  .  .  .  toward  making  every  American 
citizen  a  positive  and  productive  citizen  who 
contributes  something  to  his  society,  and 
doesn't  take  away  from  It. 

The  fact  is  we  cannot  afford  not  to  con- 
tinue. 

How  shall  we  go  about  it? 

Alexis  de  TocquevUle  wrote  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury: "These  Americans  are  the  most  pe- 
culiar people  in  the  world.  In  a  local  com- 
munity in  their  country,  a  citizen  may  con- 
ceive of  some  need  which  is  not  being  met. 
What  does  he  do?  He  goes  across  the  street 
and  discusses  It  with  his  neighbor.  Then 
what  happens?  A  committee  comes  Into  ex- 
istence. Then  the  committee  begins  func- 
tioning on  behalf  of  that  need  ..." 

This  was  the  spirit  of  private  voluntarism 
which  existed  in  America  a  century  before 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  was  founded. 

This  is  the  spirit  we  must  preserve  and 
nourish  today. 

For  it  is  as  true  now  as  when  Alexis  de 
Tocquevllle  wrote  it  that:  "The  health  of  a 
democratic  society  may  be  measured  by  the 
qualities  of  functions  pterformed  by  private 
citizens." 

It  Is  not  sufficient  to  place  laws  upon  our 
statute  books. 

These  laws  must  be  enforced  and  observed, 
In  spirit  and  in  letter,  or  they  remain  mere 
words  on  paper. 

What  is  needed  is  action  by  all  elements 
of  our  society — government,  business,  lal>or, 
the  university,  the  religious  and  voluntary 
organization,  and  the  individual  citizen — 
without  regard  for  old  Jurisdictions  and 
animosities  ...  a  partnership  of  free  men, 
working  through  free  institutions,  for  a 
common  goal. 

As  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  warned  long  ago ; 
"God  offers  to  every  mind  its  choice  between 
truth  and  repose.  Take  which  you  please; 
you  can  never  have  both." 

Most  of  us  here  tonight  live  or  work  In 
Washington,  D.C. — a  community  where  today 
there  exists  the  overwhelming  need  for 
action. 

This  Is,  in  most  ways,  a  magnificent  city. 
It  is.  In  fact,  a  city  planned  for  magnificence. 

Our  public  buildings  and  monviments  shine 
forth  in  the  sun  for  the  eyes  of  the  visitor. 
Our  streets  are  lined  with  trees  planted  by 
farsighted  men.  The  houses  and  homes  of 
Washington  have  grace  and  charm. 

Washington,  too,  Is  a  city  with  unmatch- 
able  resources — material  resources  and  re- 
sources, too,  of  human  talent.  It  is  a  city, 
among  all  American  cities,  which  should  be 
the  model  city  of  our  nation. 

Yet  we  must  see  not  only  Its  magnificence, 
but  its  Inadequacies. 

We  who  are  here  tonight  live  well.  But 
the  hard  fact  is  that,  for  many  of  this  city's 
citizens,  unemployment  and  under-employ- 
ment  are  harsh  daily  realities. 

The  fact  Is  that  in  many  neighborhoods 
there  is  d«  facto  segregation  in  schooling  and 
housing. 

The  fact  is  that  thousands  of  children  are 
growing  up  In  our  capltel  city  without 
enough  breathing  space  or  fresh  air  .  ,  . 
without  enough  playgrounds  or  recreational 
areas  .  .  .  with  a  shortage  of  teachers,  too- 
few  and  outdated  school  books  and  crum- 
bling school  buildings  .  .  .  with  Inadequate 
health  care  .  .  .  with  not  enough  youth 
services  and  youth  workers. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  safety  of  Washington's 
citizens,  and  of  their  property,  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  .  .  .  that  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged are  crime's  most  frequent  vic- 
tims .  .  .  and  that  the  District  police  depart- 


ment needs  more  and  better-trained  people, 
modem  equipment,  and  increased  pay. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  still  without  ade- 
quate, regional  mass  transit. 

The  fact  Is  that  our  majestic  Potomac  River 
flows  polluted  and  poisonous  along  its  banks. 

The  fact  is  that  the  citizens  of  our  capi- 
tal— among  all  the  citizens  of  our  covintry — 
do  not  possess  the  right  of  self-government. 

And  here  I  would  remind  you  of  the  words 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  who  wrote  more  than 
146  years  ago:  "I  know  no  safe  depository 
of  the  ultimate  powers  of  the  society  but  the 
people  themselves:  and  if  we  think  them  not 
enlightened  enough  to  exercise  their  control 
with  a  wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy  Is 
not  to  take  it  from  them,  but  to  inform  their 
discretion." 

And  regrettably,  the  fact  also  is  that  far 
too  many  who  live  or  work  here  remain  com- 
placent about  all  of  this. 

For  year  after  year,  it  has  been  fashionable 
to  say  that  the  federal  city  could  be  America's 
first  city  if  It  were  not  for  the  political 
"realities"  which  kept  it  from  being  so.  And 
it  has  been  equally  fashionable  for  those  who 
could  do  something  about  it  to  tuck  their 
children  safely  Into  private  schools  and/or 
to  move  their  homes  and  businesses  to  the 
suburbs. 

I  say  it  is  time  for  a  change. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  an  action 
program  to  lift  our  capital  to  its  rightful 
place  in  our  nation.  He  has  put  forth  a 
budget  which  can  help  do  It. 

He  has  called  once  more  for  Home  Rule. 

We  have.  In  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  charter  for  Justice  and  civic  peace 
which  clearly  points  the  way  to  our  "do- 
mestic tranquility." 

And  I  say  1967  Is  the  year  when  the  people 
who  live  or  work  in  Washington,  D.C. — and 
that  includes  most  of  us  In  this  room — 
should  prove  that  de  Tocquevllle  was  not 
wrong  .  .  .  that  we  neighbors  are  still  capa- 
ble of  pulling  together  to  look  after  the  un- 
met needs  of  our  community. 

I  ask  each  one  of  you,  on  his  own  and 
through  whatever  organizations  he  may  be- 
long to,  to  make  It  his  business  this  year  to 
stand  and  be  counted  for  a  better  and  safer 
and  self-governing  District  of  Columbia. 

I  ask  your  support  for  the  President's 
budget  proposals  and  those  of  his  Crime 
Commission.  I  ask  your  support  for  Home 
Rule.  I  ask  you  to  organize,  to  write,  to 
lobby  in  the  offices  of  the  Congressmen  in- 
volved— In  short,  to  stand  up  In  this  com- 
munity for  the  same  things  we  have  fought 
for  in  the  rest  of  our  country. 

Yes,  if  this  Is  a  time  of  testing  elsewhere. 
It  is  also  a  time  of  testing  right  here  In  this 
city  for  all  of  us. 

If  this  is  a  time  when  we  cannot  cut  back, 
in  our  nation,  on  programs  for  growth  and 
opportunity,  It  is  also  a  time  when  we  must 
go  forward  with  those  programs  In  our  na- 
tional capital. 

Now,  before  closing,  I  would  like  for  a 
moment  to  place  in  proper  perspective  the 
tasks  we  face  ahead. 

All  the  problems  I  have  cited  are  clear  and 
present  In  this  community. 

Yet.  in  the  past  few  years  and  months,  we 
have  begun  to  challenge  all  of  them.  And 
I  believe,  from  our  efforts  thus  far,  we  recog- 
nize that  they  can  be  overcome. 

If  nothing  else,  this  community  today  ac- 
knowledges and  recognizes  that  they  exist. 
And  that  is  something  in  Itself. 

We  are  beginning  to  slowly  move  away 
from  ghetto  housing  and  schooling. 

I  saw  last  summer  what  could  be  done  by 
volunteer  efforts  In  Washington  for  Youth 
Opportunity — finding  Jobs  for  young  people 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  in  the 
streets — and  on  behalf  of  better  playgrounds 
and  playground  lighting  for  young  people. 

We  had  some  misadventures  in  trying  to 
obtain  and  install  neighborhood  swimming 


pools  for  these  same  young  people.  But 
we'll  do  far  better  t^is  summer,  I  can  assure 
you. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  our  local  coUeges 
and  universities,  up  imtil  now  largely  paclfl»t 
observers  and  removed  from  community  af- 
fairs, are  beginning  to  take  their  part. 

I  assure  you  that  the  same  wUl  be  increas- 
ingly true  of  the  federal  government. 

I  believe  Washington  can  be  the  "model 
city"  of  America. 

I  believe  that  our  neighborhoods  can  one© 
more  t)e  places  filled  with  neighbors  .  .  . 
where  the  streets  are  safe  .  .  .  Where  people 
care  about  each  other. 

I  believe  the  "other"  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton— those  citizens  who  live  too  largely  in  a 
sealed-off  world  a  million  miles  distant  from 
upper  Massachusetts  Avenue — can  become 
participants,  and  not  spectators.  In  this  com- 
munity's dally  life. 

I  believe  we  can  clean  the  filth  from  our 
air  and  water,  and  the  trash  from  our  slum 
alleys. 

I  believe  we  can  make  this  a  community 
where  people  of  all  races,  creeds,  colors,  ages 
and  occupations  can  live  together  In  har- 
mony and  in  peaceful  diversity. 

For  if  we,  in  our  shimng  federal  city,  can- 
not do  It  .  .  .  what  American  city  can? 

If  it  cant  happen  here  .  .  .  how  can  it 
happen  elsewhere? 

We  have  begim.  But  we  have  only  begun 
Let  us  get  on  with  the  Job. 


GOLD  DRAIN  IMPERILS  DOLLAR 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
growing  problem  of  the  U.S.  loss  of  its 
gold  reserve  is  remindful  of  a  remark 
about  the  weather  which  has  been  at- 
tributed to  a  famous  Missourian: 

Everybody  talks  about  the  weather,  but 
nobody  does  anything  about  It. 

At  the  same  time  we  continue  to  lose 
this  gold,  many  are  asking  for  much 
lower  interest  rates,  and  if  that  develop- 
ment goes  through,  we  can  only  lose  more 
gold. 

At  present  we  have  about  10  percent  of 
free,  nonmonetized  gold  available  to  pay 
off  foreigners  who  hold  American  dollars 
redeemable  in  gold:  and  even  if  the  25- 
percent  gold  bullion  reserve  requirement 
against  the  issuance  of  Federal  notes 
were  removed,  if  called,  this  country  still 
has  now  less  than  half  the  gold  necessary 
to  pay  those  foreign  obligations. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  recent  wise  and  construc- 
tive editorial  published  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Feb. 

2.  1967] 

Gold  Drain  Imperils  Dollar 

With  each  passing  month  the  United  States 
world  monetary  position  grows  more  tenuous 
as  otir  gold  supply  continues  to  dwindle. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  reported  an- 
other $27,000,000  decline  In  the  United  States 
gold  supply  in  December,  bringing  the  total 
loss  in  1966  to  $571,000,000. 

Those  who  would  defend  the  record  point 
out  that  the  total  '66  loss  was  one-tblrd  of 
the  $1,660,000,000  In  1966.  This  Is  sUght 
consolation  when  It  does  nothing  to  alter 
the  fact  that  our  gold  supply  has  reach«><l 
the  lowest  point  since  1937. 

United  States  gold  supply  Is  down  to  $13,- 
200,000,000.    It  has  dropped  to  this  danger- 
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ously  low  figure  from  $21,800,000,000  In  Juat 
10  years. 

Most  ol  our  gold  has  gone  to  Prance  and 
otber  European  nations.  Europe  dviring  the 
same  10  years  has  Increased  Its  gold  holdings 
from  $8,100,000,000  to  $20,500,000,000. 

It  Is  time  the  Administration  and  Congress 
take  Btepe  to  reverse  this  long  decline  In  our 
gold  reserves,  threatening  the  whole  mone- 
tary system. 

Every  year  the  Administration  has  said 
that  the  gold  drain  would  be  checked.  But 
It  still  hasn't  taken  decisive  steps  to  stop  It. 


VISIT  BY  U.S.S.  "FRANKLIN  D. 
ROOSEVELT"  TO  CAPETOWN. 
SOUTH    AFRICA 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  Navy's  decision,  over  the  weekend,  to 
abandon  its  ill-considered  plan  to  grant 
shore  leave  to  the  crew  of  the  carrier 
UjS.S.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  during  a  re- 
fueling stop  at  Capetown,  South  Africa. 
The  apartheid  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  are  anathema  to 
the  American  people,  in  my  view,  and  I 
have  been  saying  so  from  these  halls  for 
more  than  20  years.    ** 

We  have  been  told,  moreover,  that  it  is 
the  firm  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  refuse  to  countenance  apartheid  by 
any  official  word  or  deed 

I  was  therefore  shocked  to  learn  that 
the  crew  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
which  includes  many  Negro  servicemen, 
was  to  put  ashore  at  Capetown  sub- 
ject to  the  entire  gamut  of  segregationist 
laws  that  make  up  apartheid,  and  I  so  in- 
formed the  President  by  telegram. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  protest  in 
which  I  joined  was  heeded.  The  fact  that 
the  crew  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has 
been  denied  the  pleasure  of  shore  leave 
is  regrettable,  but  the  alternative — an 
implicit  endorsement  of  apartheid  by  the 
U.S.  Government — was  unthinkable. 

It  Is  disturbing  that  the  Navy  had  to 
be  reminded  of  this  by  persons  outside 
the  executive  branch.  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  lesson  has  been  learned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  my 
telegram  to  President  Johnson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Text  op  Were  to  the  Preshjent  by  Senator 
CUFTORD    P.    Case    Protesting    Visrr    of 
U.S.S.  "Pbanklin  Delano  Roosevelt"  to 
Capetown,  South  Africa 
Deab  Mb.   President:    Strongly  urge  that 
you  act  to  cancel  the  so-called  "routine"  visit 
of  the  U.S.S.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  to 
Capetown,  South  Africa,  on  the  way  back 
from  Viet  Nam.    To  subject  Negro  service- 
men to  the  humiliations  of  apartheid  poli- 
cies Is  an  affront  not  only  to  them  but  to  all 
servicemen — Indeed,  to  all  Americans. 

I  had  understood  It  was  our  policy  that 
U.S.  naval  vessels  would  not  put  in  to  South 
Africa  with  its  rigid  policy  of  segregation 
based  on  race.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  sound  po- 
sition for  the  United  States,  consonant  with 
our  national  goals.  Any  weakening  or  re- 
versal of  that  policy  cannot  help  but  raise 
serious  questions  around  the  world  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  commitment  to  racial  jus- 
tice. Surely  an  alternative  port  can  be 
found  where  all  our  servicemen,  whatever 
their  race  or  color,  can  enjoy  liberty  on  equal 
terms. 

Respectfully, 

Clifford  P.  Case, 

U.S.  Senator, 


FEDERAL  FIREARMS   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  President  re- 
affirmed his  dedication  to  pressing  for 
stricter  controls  of  firearms  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  arime  in  America. 

We  are  all  aware  that  any  child,  in- 
sane person,  narcotic  addict,  or  drunk 
can  buy  a  gun  almost  as  easily  as  a  piece 
of  furniture.  The  statistics  are  horrify- 
ing— a  million  weapons,  outmoded  but 
still  lethal,  are  imported  every  year. 
These  include  bazookas,  antitank  guns, 
and  grenade  launchers.  Because  of  the 
easy  access  to  all  sorts  of  guns,  the  death 
toll  is  a  stain  on  our  national  honor. 
Fifteen  thousand  persons  were  shot  to 
death  in  1  year,  according  to  one  national 
publication. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  the 
Senate  in  past  sessions  of  Congress,  there 
is  a  great  need  to  control  the  use  of 
firearms  so  that  our  citizenry  can  be 
protected  from  their  unlawful  and  de- 
structive use. 

The  President  is  seeking  means  to  af- 
ford protection  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  and  I  urge  that  prompt  con- 
sideration be  given  to  this  problem. 


net"  episode  which  will  be  broadcast  over  the 
NBC  Television  Network  this  coming  Thurs- 
day night. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  disregard  for 
both  the  law  and  its  enforcement  in  our 
society  today,  It  seems  to  me  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  efforts  be  made  to  narrow  the  gap 
in  understanding  which  exists  between  some 
segments  of  the  public  and  the  police — their 
police. 

In  Its  own  small  way,  the  enclosed  speech 
is  an  effort  In  this  direction  In  that  It  at- 
tempts to  portray  a  police  officer's  attitude 
toward  his  job  as  simply  and  as  realistically 
as  possible.  In  yet  another  sense,  the  speech 
also  tries  to  simi  up  what  "Dragnet"  Itself 
Is  all  about. 

As  one  primarily  engaged  in  the  enter- 
tainment business,  I  would  not  presume  to 
Judge  the  validity  of  this  material  myself. 
However,  the  dozen  or  so  officers  of  the  Log 
Angeles  Police  Department  and  Police  Com- 
mission who  have  seen  the  film  containing 
the  speech  have  unanimously  Indicated  that 
it  Is  a  throughly  accurate  reflection  of  their 
own  feelings  about  police  work  and  their 
jobs  ...  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  Police 
Commission  has  requested  that  the  film  be 
used  as  an  ofBclal  part  of  the  training  pro- 
gram at  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Academy. 

I  hope  that  you  can  find  the  time  to  read 
the  enclosure  and/or  watch  the  show  itself. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jack  Webb. 


"WHAT  IS  A  COP?"— EXCERPT  FROM 
NBC  "DRAGNET"  PRODUCTION  ON 
THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1967 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  months  we  have  heard  a  phrase 
so  often  repeated  in  the  news  media  that 
it  has  become  a  household  word.  The 
phrase  Is  "police  brutality."  It  has  be- 
come the  battle  cry  for  groups  of  so- 
called  peaceful  demonstrators  who  are  in 
reality  nothing  more  than  organized  law- 
breakers. We  have  seen  this  mythical 
"police  brutality"  used  as  a  justification 
for  rioting,  destruction  of  private  prop- 
erty, and  the  olJstruction  of  police  officers 
in  performing  their  lawful  duty. 

It  has  been  repeated  so  often  that,  in 
some  instances,  public  officials  have  been 
coerced  into  action  in  a  fashion  that 
gives  credence  to  the  charge,  and  this 
has  produced  the  worst  byproduct  pos- 
sible: a  deterioration  of  respect  for  law 
and  order. 

This  morning  I  received,  as  I  am  .sui-e 
all  Senators  did,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jack 
Webb,  of  the  NBC  series  "Dragnet."  In 
the  letter,  Mr.  Webb  invites  attention  to 
an  enclosed  excerpt  from  this  coming 
Thursday's  episode.  The  excerpt  is  a 
speech  entitled  "What  Is  a  Cop?"  I  think 
it  illustrates  perfectly  the  frustration, 
anxiety,  and  heartbreak  experienced  Ln 
the  normal  course  of  a  day's  work  by 
America's  law  enforcement  officers.  I 
think  also  that  it  serves  to  show  that  it 
is  quite  possibly  the  average  American 
policeman  who  is  in  truth  being  bru- 
talized. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  and  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mark  VII,  Ltd., 
Universal  City,  Calif.,  FeXnuary  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollikgs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Buildinff, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hollxngs:  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  speech  excerpted  from  the  "Drag- 


What  Is  a  Cop? 
(Kxcerpted  from  the  Feb.  9,  1967  episode  of 
"Dragnet"    on   NBC-TV — Sgt.   Joe    Friday 
talking  to  an  unhappy  rookie) 
It's  awkward  having  a  policeman  around 
the  house.    Friends  drop  in.    A  man  with  a 
badge  answers  the  door.     The  temperature 
drops  twenty  degrees.     Throw  a  party  and 
that  badge  gets  In  the  way.    All  of  a  sudden 
there   Isn't   a  straight   man   In   the   crowd. 
Everybody's  a  comedian.     "Don't   drink  too 
much,"  Eomebodys  says,  "or  the  man  with 
the  badge  will  run  you  In."  .  .  .  Or,  "How's 
It  goln',  Dick  Tracy?    How  many  Jaywalkers 
did  you  pinch  today?"  .   .  .  And  there's  al- 
ways the  one  who  wants  to  know  how  many 
apples   you   stole.     All   at  once   you've  lost 
your  first  name.    You're  a  "cop,"  a  "flatfoot," 
a  "bull,"  a  "dick,"  "John  Law,"  You're  "the 
fuzz,"  "the  heat,"  .  .  .  you're  poison,  you're 
trouble  .  .  .  you're  bad  news.    They  call  you 
everything,  but  never  a  policeman.    It's  not 
much  of  a  life   .  .  .  unless  you  don't  mind 
missing  a  Dodger  game  because  the  hotshot 
phone  rings  .  .  .  unless  you  like  working  Sat- 
urdays, Sundays,  holidays  ...  at  a  job  that 
doesn't  pay  overtime.     Oh,  the  pay  is  ade- 
quate.   If  you  count  your  pennies,  you  can 
put   your   kid   through   college.     But   you'd 
better  plan  on  seeing  Europe  on  your  tele- 
vision set.    Then  there's  your  first  night  on 
the  beat.    When  you  try  to  arrest  a  drunken 
prostitute   m   a   Main   Street   bar   and   she 
rips  your  new  uniform  to  shreds.    You'll  buy 
another  one   .   .   .  out  of   your  own   pocket. 
You'll  rub  elbows  with  all  the  elite:   pimps, 
addicts,  thieves,  bums,  winos,  girls  who  can't 
keep  an  address  and  men  who  don't  care. 
Liars,  cheats,  con  men,  the  class  of  Skid  Row. 
And  the  heartbreak:    underfed  kids,  beaten 
kids,   molested   kids,  lost  kids,   crying   kids, 
homeless  kids,  hit-and-run  kids,  broken-arm 
■  kids,  broken-leg  kids,  broken-head  kids,  sick 
kids,  dying  kids,  dead  kids. 

The  old  people  that  nobody  wants,  the  re- 
liefers, the  pensioners,  the  ones  who  walk 
the  street  cold  and  those  who  tried  to  keep 
warm  and  died  In  a  three-dollar  room  with 
an  unvented  gas  heater.  You'll  walk  the  beat 
and  pick  up  the  pieces.  Do  you  have  real  ad- 
ventvire  in  your  soul?  You'd  better  have. 
You'll  do  time  in  a  prowl  car.  It'll  be  a 
thrlll-a-mlnute  when  you  get  an  "unknown 
trouble"  call  and  hit  a  back  yard  at  two  m 
the  morning,  never  knowing  who  you'll 
meet  ...  a  kid  with  a  knife  ...  a  plU-head 
with  a  gun,  or  two  ex-cons  with  nothing  to 
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lose.  And  you'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  think. 
You'll  draw  duty  in  a  "lonely  car"  .  .  .  with 
nobody  to  talk  to  but  your  radio.  Pour  years 
In  umform  and  you'll  have  the  ability,  the 
experience  and  maybe  the  desire  to  be  a  de- 
tective. If  you  like  to  fly  by  the  seat  of  your 
pants,  this  Is  where  you  belong.  For  every 
crime  that's  committed,  you've  got  three  mil- 
lion suspects  to  choose  from.  Most  of  the 
time  you'll  have  few  facts  and  a  lot  of 
hunches.  Youll  run  down  leads  that  dead- 
end on  you.  You'll  work  all-night  stake- 
outs that  could  last  a  week.  You'll  do  leg 
work  until  you're  sure  you've  talked  to  every- 
body In  California  .  .  .  people  who  saw  it 
happen,  but  really  didn't.  People  who  insist 
they  did  It,  but  really  didn't.  People  who 
don't  remember,  those  who  try  to  forget. 
Those  who  tell  the  truth,  thoee  who  lie. 
You'll  run  the  flies  until  your  eyes  ache. 
And  paperwork  .  .  .  you'll  fill  out  a  report 
when  you're  right,  you'll  fill  out  a  report 
when  you're  wrong,  you'll  fill  one  out  when 
you're  not  sure,  you'll  fill  one  out  listing  your 
leads,  you'll  fill  one  out  when  you  have  no 
leads,  you'll  make  out  a  report  on  the  reports 
you've  made.  You'll  write  enough  words  In 
yoiu-  lifetime  to  stock  a  library.  You'll  learn 
to  live  with  doubt,  anxiety,  frustration,  court 
decisions  that  tend  to  hinder  rather  than  help 
you:  Dorado,  Morse,  Escoobedo,  Cahan. You  11 
learn  to  live  with  the  District  Attorney, 
testifying  In  covut,  defense  attorneys,  pros- 
ecuting attorneys,  judges,  juries,  witnesses. 
And  sometimes  you  won't  be  happy  with  the 
outcome.  But  there's  also  this:  There  are 
over  five  thousand  men  In  this  city  who  know 
that  being  a  policeman  is  an  endless,  glamor- 
less,  thankless  Job  that  must  be  done.  I 
know  It,  too.  And  I'm  damned  glad  to  be 
one  of  them. 

Richard  L.  Breen  and  Jack  Webb. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  PROPOSED  DIRECT 
VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
recent  statement  by  the  Commission  on 
Electoral  College  Reform,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  presents  some  high- 
ly meritorious  and  significant  criticisms 
of  our  present  electoral  college  system. 
It  demonstrates  once  again  the  basic 
necessity  for  correcting  some  of  the  perils 
and  problems  presently  embedded  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  now  elect  our  Presi- 
dents through  the  machinery  of  the 
electoral  college. 

Unfortunately,  to  some  of  us  who  have 
been  crusading  for  electoral  college  re- 
form for  more  than  a  decade,  the  answer 
or  the  cure  proposed  by  the  American 
Bar's  Commission  on  Electoral  College 
Refonn  creates  many  more  problems 
than  it  solves  and  has  some  highly  un- 
desirable features  which  argue  against 
its  adoption.  This  is  especially  true  when 
there  are  available  at  least  two  and  pos- 
sibly more  reform  procedures  which 
would  avoid  the  unfortunate  repercus- 
sions and  consequences  which  the  direct 
vote  for  President  proposal  would  set  in 
motion. 

Inasmuch  as  the  American  Good  Gov- 
ernment Society  has  for  many  years  been 
in  the  vanguard  of  those  advocating  elec- 
toral college  reform,  I  have  asked  the 
executive  director,  Mr.  J.  Harvie  Wil- 
liams, of  its  Committee  on  Electoral  Col- 
lege Reform  to  prepare  a  statement  in 
depth  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of 
various  proposals  to  correct  the  present 
situation. 

While  I  happen  to  be  the  author  and 
sponsor  of  the  so-called  District  Plan 
for  Electoral  College  Reform,  now  before 


the  Senate  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12, 
and  while  I  am  gratified  that  the  Ameri- 
can Good  Government  Society  along  with 
many  other  knowledgeable  groups  are 
supix)rters  of  the  district  plan  for  re- 
forming the  electoral  college,  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  statement  not  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  approval  of  oiu-  amendment 
but  as  a  pubUc  service  to  call  attention 
to  some  of  the  pitfalls  and  the  perils 
involved  in  departing  completely  from 
our  traditions  by  providing  for  the  direct 
popular  vote  for  President  and  by  dis- 
carding our  great  American  concept  of 
majority  rule. 

Too  many  foreign  governments  have 
already  demonstrated  the  dangers  of 
governments  selected  by  a  minority  to 
give  me  any  feeling  of  confidence,  for 
example,  in  a  proposal  advocating  that 
we  now  adopt  a  proposal  openly  recom- 
mending that  a  vote  of  40  percent  be 
considered  adequate  to  elect  our  National 
Presidents  with  the  inevitable  concom- 
itant that  a  plethora  of  minority 
parties  would  develop  to  grind  away  the 
traditional  advantages  which  our  ad- 
herence to  a  two-party  system  has 
uniquely  provided  for  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  on  Electoral  College 
Reform  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
in  its  report  to  the  association,  recom- 
mends that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  elected  by  40  percent  of  the  di- 
rect nationwide  popular  vote;  that  when 
no  candidate  receives  the  required  40 
percent  of  the  vote  a  runoff  election 
be  held  between  the  two  top  candidates; 
and  that  Congress  have  ultimate  power 
over  presidential  elections,  including  age 
and  residence  requirements  of  voters. 

These  recommendations  go  far  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  achieve  a  much- 
needed,  long  overdue,  and  proper  reform 
of  the  electoral  college  system  by  which 
we  elect  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. They  would  reshape  the  foimda- 
tions  on  which  the  Constitution  rests. 
Are  we  ready  to  do  this? 

By  giving  Congress  control  of  the  Pres- 
ident's election  the  commission's  recom- 
mendations would  abolish  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers. 

By  abandoning  the  majority  require- 
meat  in  the  President's  election,  the 
commission's  recommendations  would 
cut  asunder  the  taproot  of  the  two-party 
system.  As  much  as  the  two-party  sys- 
tem is  revered  we  should  understand 
clearly  that  it  is  imposed  on  us  by  the 
constitutional  requirement  of  a  majority 
vote  to  elect  the  President,  by  the  elec- 
toral college  or  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

By  abolishing  the  electoral  college — 
that  is,  the  office  and  person  of  elector 
of  the  President — the  commission's  rec- 
ommendations would  cut  out  the  heart 
of  our  Federal  Union  of  States.  Let  me 
be  specific.  By  this  action  the  commis- 
sion's recommendations  would  wipe  out 
both  the  Federal  element  and  the  na- 
tional element  from  the  President's  con- 
stituency which  is  now  a  representation 
of  States  and  people — not  voters — just  as 
the  Senate  and  House  are  a  representa- 
tion of  both  States  and  people.  In  their 
place  this  proposal,  in  the  words  of  the 
eminent  Prof.  Edward  S.  Corwin,  would 
"substitute  a  mathematical  constituency, 
with  the  evils  already  cited,  for  the  pres- 


ent geographic  constituency.  It  would 
also  pose  a  difficult  problem  of  policing." 

Heretofore,  the  direct,  nationwide 
election  of  the  President  has  been  re- 
garded as  impossible  of  accomplishment. 
It  was  widely  believed  that  the  legis- 
latures of  the  smaller  States  would  not 
ratify  such  a  change  in  the  Constitution, 
and  that  Senators  from  these  States 
would  oppose  submission  of  any  amend- 
ment that  so  changed  their  constitu- 
tional status.  I  still  believe  this  to  be 
true,  for  there  are  15  States  having 
three  or  four  members  of  the  electoral 
college.  Only  13  States  are  necessary  to 
defeat  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Every  worthy  charge  the  commission 
makes  against  "the  electoral  college 
method  of  electing  a  President  of  the 
United  States  can  be  pinpointed  as  a 
charge  against  the  statewide  election  of 
those  members  of  the  electoral  college 
who  exist  by  virtue  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  12,  of  which  I  am  the  sponsor, 
along    with    Senators    Cotton,    Curtis, 

E)OHINICK,     FONG,     HRUSKA,     JORDAN     Of 

Idaho,  Morton,  Stennis,  Thttrmond,  and 
Tower,  would  do  all  that  needs  to  be 
done.  It  would  make  the  President's  con- 
stituency equivalent  to  that  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  in  Joint 
session,  which  is  exactly  what  the  Con- 
stitution provides.  That  provision  was 
distorted  erroneously  by  the  State  legis- 
lators a  long  time  ago.  Its  correction 
now  does  not  require  a  reshaping  of  our 
federal  system. 

Because  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  has  not  heretofore  been  taken 
seriously  its  true  character  and  the  prob- 
lems it  would  create  have  not  been  close- 
ly examined.  It  was  to  remedy  this,  in 
part,  that  I  asked  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
toral College  Reform,  of  the  American 
Good  Government  Society,  to  examine 
the  report  of  the  Bar  Association's  com- 
mission and  offer  any  comment  that 
seemed  necessary.  Lask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  position  paper  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ELECTORAL  College  Reform 

The  American  Bar  Association  published 
this  month  Electing  the  President.  A  report 
of  Its  Commission  on  Electoral  College  Re- 
form. 

What  follows  Is  an  objective  commentary 
on  the  Report.  Where  necessary,  the  com- 
ment Is  critical. 

My  conunent  follows  a  quotation  from  the 
Report  which  Is  Identified  by  page  number. 

Page  I 

"Three  of  the  four  basic  proposals  would 
retain  the  system  of  allocating  to  each  State 
a  humber  of  electoral  votes  equal  to  the 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  the  State  Is  entitled  in  Congress." 
Comment 

This  language  smacks  of  the  language  of 
the  Rules  of  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tions, and  of  the  Southern  Wing  of  the  Party. 
In  that  convention  "votes"  are  "allocated"  to 
States.  In  Republican  Conventions  "dele- 
gates" are  allocated  to  the  States  and  Con- 
gressional Districts,  as  the  Constitution  al- 
locates Electors  to  the  States. 

Pogre  1 
The  "unit  vote"  proposal  would  write  into 
the    Constitution    the    present    practice    of 
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awarding  all  of  a  State's  electoral  votes  to 
tbe  candidate  who  wins  the  greatest  niimber 
of  popular  votes  In  the  State. 
Ck>nunent 

There  Is  no  present  practice  of  awarding 
votes.  There  Is  the  election  of  a  party  slate 
of  Electors  who,  when  they  meet  vote  by 
ballot.  Being  party  men  and  having  been 
elected  as  a  party  slate  in  each  State,  each 
Elector  marks  his  ballot  for  his  party's  ticket. 
The  term  "unit  vote"  derives  from  Demo- 
cratic conventions  which  permit  voting  un- 
der the  "unit  rule"  whereby  the  majority  of 
a  State  delegation. 

Pages  1  and  2 

The  "district  vote"  proposal  would  divide 
each  State  Into  districts  comparable  to  con- 
gressional Districts;  the  winner  of  the  popu- 
lar pl\irallty  within  the  district  would  receive 
that  district's  electoral  votes  and  the  two 
additional  electoral  votes  would  go  to  the 
candidate  receiving  a  plurality  of  the  (topular 
vote  In  the  State. 

Comment 

Under  this  i^oposal  the  Electors  to  which 
a  State  Is  entitled  by  virtue  of  Its  Represent- 
atives would  be  elected  In  districts. 

THX    commission's   RECOMMENDATIONS 

Page  3 

The  Constitutional  Amendment  should: 
"provide  for  the  election  of  a  President  and 
Vice  President  by  direct  nationwide  popular 
vote." 

C<xnment 

This  proposal  would: 

(a)  Eliminate  the  federal  element  from 
the  constituency  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  eliminating  100 
Electors  who  exist  by  virtue  of  100  United 
States  Senators. 

(b)  Eliminate  representation  of  people 
according  to  numbers  by  eliminating  435 
Electors  who  exist  by  virtue  of  Representa- 
tives In  Congress. 

(c)  Substitute  a  mathematical  constitu- 
ency of  voters,  which  could  and  would  vary 
from  election  to  election  according  to 
weather,  counter  attractions.  Ideological  is- 
sues, "ballet  voters,"  etc.,  for  the  geographic- 
population  constituency.  Such  an  Amend- 
ment should  also  change  the  title  of  the 
office  to  "President  of  the  Voters  in  America" 
to  square  It  with  the  proposed  change  In  the 
Constitutional  foundation  of  the  Executive 
Power. 

(d)  Convert  the  present  Intrastate  elec- 
tion of  Electors  to  an  interstate  election  of 
Presidential  tickets  which  have  been  nomi- 
nated by  national  party  conventions  un- 
known to  the  Constitution.  As  no  Consti- 
tution, not  even  that  of  a  Ladies  Aid  Society. 
Is  complete  without  Imperative  provisions 
for  filling  its  offices,  the  entire  apparatus  of 
the  party  system  would  have  to  be  brought 
under  Federal  regulation. 

(e)  Set  the  States  Into  competition  to 
expand  their  electorates  by  lowering  age 
limits  and  franchise  qualifications. 

Page  3 
"Require  a  candidate  to  obtain  at  least  40% 
of  the  popular  vote  In  order  to  be  elected 
President  or  Vice  President." 
Comment 
This  proposal  would : 

(a)  Abandon  the  majority  principle  which 
Is  the  taproot  of  the  two  party  system.  The 
majority  requirement  leaves  no  room  for  a 
continuing  third  party. 

(b)  Bless  Constitutionally  a  President  op- 
posed by  three-fifths  of  the  voters. 

Page  3 

"Provide  for  a  national  runoff  between  two 
top  candidates  in  the  event  no  candidate  re- 
ceives at  least  40%  of  the  popular  vote," 

Comment 
This  proposal  would  imbed  In  the  Consti- 
tution for  use  in  general  elections  a  device 


developed  for  use  In  t>rlmary  elections  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  one-party  States 
of  the  South.  Experleace  with  it  Is  limited 
to  ten  Southern  States,  and  only  In  primary 
elections   of  the  Democratic   party. 

Pag^3 
"Provide  that  the  places  and  manner  of 
holding  the  presidential  election  and  the  In- 
clusion of  the  names  ©f  candidates  on  the 
ballot  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by 
the  legislature  thereof,  with  the  proviso  that 
Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or 
alter  such  regulations:" 

Comment 

This  proposal  would : 

(a)  Violate  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers  In  that  Congress  now  has  no  author- 
ity in  the  premises. 

(b)  Open  the  way  for  Congressional  regu- 
lation of  party  conventtons,  and  Presidential 
elections. 

Pajre  3 

"Require  that  the  voters  for  President  and 
Vice  President  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requlsltj  for  persons  voting 
therein  for  Members  Of  Congress,  with  the 
proviso  that  each  State  may  adopt  a  less 
restrictive  residence  reqxUrement  for  voting 
for  President  and  Vloe  President  provided 
that  Congress  may  adopt  uniform  age  and 
residence  requirement." 

Comment 

This  proposal  would  extend  the  Authority 
of  Congress  to  election  questions  heretofore 
exclusively  In  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  States, 
fiu-ther  denaturing  th*  federal  system. 

Pages  3  and  4 

"The  electoral  college  method  of  electing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  ar- 
chaic, undemocratic,  complex,  ambiguous, 
Indirect  and  dangerous. 

"Among  other  tbln^,  the  present  system 
allows  a  person  to  become  President  with 
fewer  popular  votes  than  his  major 
opponent." 

Comment 

There  are  no  popular  votes  for  President. 
The  popular  vote  Is  for  a  slate  of  Electors 
in  a  State  and  the  number  of  popular  votes 
is  the  number  of  votes  received  by  the  Elec- 
tor candidates.  This  U  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  voters  by  the  number 
of  Elector  offices  to  be  filled.  This  Inter- 
changing of  "voters"  and  "ballots"  and 
"votes"  confuses  the  whole  subject. 

Page  4 

"Grants  all  of  a  state's  electoral  votes  to 
the  winner  of  the  moat  popular  votes  In  the 
State,  thereby  cancelling  all  minority  votes 
cast  in  the  State;" 

Comoient 

What  happens  is  that  party  slates  of  Elec- 
tors run  on  a  statewide  general  ticket  mostly 
under  the  names  of  the  party's  national  tick- 
et. Each  Elector  candidate  is  a  statewide 
candidate  and  receives  a  vote  from  each  voter 
who  marks  a  ballot  for  his  slate.  The  mi- 
nority merely  loses,  as  all  minorities  do.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  general  ticket  is  a  fair 
representative  system.  It  isn't.  It  Is  every- 
thing else. 

Page  4 

"Makes  it  impossible  for  presidential  elec- 
tors to  vote  against  national  candidates  of 
their  party;"  | 

Cominent 

Of  more  than  15,000  men  and  women  who 
have  been  app>olnted  Elector  of  the  President 
only  8  are  alleged  to  have  voted  contrary 
to  the  Intentions  of  their  supporters. 

Only  three  of  these  Instances  have  occurred 
since  1824.  one  each  In  1948,  1956  and  1960. 
Under  close  examination  these  allegations 
do  not  stand  up.  If  an  issue  at  all,  this  Is  a 
spurious  one,  sheer  nonsense,  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration. ' 


Page  4 

"Awards  all  of  a  State's  electoral  votes  to 
the  popular  winner  of  the  State  regardless 
of  voter  turnout  In  the  States;" 

Comment 

The  number  of  Electors  In  a  State  Is  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution — two  for  the 
State  as  an  organized  political  society,  and 
one  or  more  according  to  its  population.  The 
"voter  turnout"  Is  Irrelevant.  In  voting,  en- 
franchised Citizens  represent  those  ineligible 
to  vote — minors,  aliens,  etc. 


Page  4 

"Assigns  to  each  State  at  least  three  elec- 
toral votes  regardless  of  Its  size;" 
Conmient 

This  Is  the  federal  system.  Each  State  has 
two  U.S.  Senators  and  at  least  one  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress,  therefore  three  Elec- 
tors— two  federal  or  "Senatorial"  Electors  and 
at  least  one  national  or  "Representative" 
Elector.  This  is  the  Federal  Union  of  States 
In  Congress  which  has  the  legislative  power; 
and  m  the  Electoral  College  which  elects  the 
President  to  wield  the  executive  power.  Both 
powers  rest  on  the  same  base  In  the  elec- 
torate. The  only  distortion — and  It  is  a  big 
one — is  the  State  Legislatures'  use  of  the 
statewide  general  ticket  for  the  election  of 
the  national  or  "Representative"  Electors. 
Page  4 

"Palls   to   take   into   account   population 
changes  in  a  State  between  censuses;" 
Conunent 

No  proposed  amendment  even  tries  to  do 
this.  This  Idea  is  Indicative  of  the  shallow- 
ness and  thoughtless  character  of  the  Report. 
Direct  popular  election  would  substitute  an 
eccentric  fluctuating  mathematical  con- 
stituency of  voters  fca-  a  geographic  con- 
stituency of  people,  of  voters  and  non- 
voters  alike  represented  by  voters.  Stormy 
weather  In  some  parts  of  the  country  could 
wreak  havoc  in  the  final  outcome. 
Page  4 

"Allows  for  the  possibility  of  a  President 
and  a  Vice  President  from  different  political 
parties; " 

Comment 

This  Is  correctable  In  the  contingent  elec- 
tion, by  putting  it  In  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress, without  upsetting  the  federal  system; 
In  fact  this  suggestion  would  be  a  vast 
Improvement. 

Page  4 

"Employs  an  unrepresentative  system  of 
voting  for  President  in  the  House  o! 
Representatives." 

Comment 
This,  as  above,  is  correctable  in  the  con- 
tingent election  without  upsetting  the  fed- 
eral system. 

Page  4 

"Direct,  nationwide  popular  vote  Is  best  of 
all  possible  methods.  It  offers  the  most  di- 
rect and  democratic  way  of  electing  a  Presi- 
dent and  would  more  acctirately  reflect  the 
will  of  the  people  than  any  other  system;" 
Comment 

The  people  have  a  dual  citizenship,  in  their 
States  and  In  the  United  States.  Direct  pop- 
ular election  of  the  President  would  elimi- 
nate the  State  or  federal  part  of  this  duality, 
leaving  only  the  national  citizenship.  Thl» 
is  where  the  federal  element  Is  to  be  taken 
out. 

Page  4 

"Direct  popular  vote  would  eliminate  the 
principal  defects  of  the  present  system;" 
Comment 

It  would  also  eliminate  the  federal  element 
from  the  President's  constituency  and  de- 
stroy dual  citizenship  In  Presidential  elec- 
tions, but  leave  them  Intact  for  the  election 
of  Congress.    The  footing  of  the  two  elective 
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Powers,  Legislative  and  Executive,  in  the 
electorate  would  be  utterly  unlike  In  the 
Constitution  Itself.  The  principal  defect  Is, 
of  course,  the  statewide  election  of  "Repre- 
sentative" Electors.  This  Is  charged  not 
against  the  Constitution  per  se  but  against 
the  State  Legislatures. 

Pages  4  and  S 

"It  would  eliminate  the  unit  vote  rule  .  .  . 
which  totally  suppresses  at  an  Intermediate 
stage  all  minority  votes  cast  In  a  State. 
Comment 

The  Statewide  general  ticket  for  "Repre- 
lentatlve"  Electors  Is  wholly  unrepresenta- 
tive. As  to  suppressing  minority  votes, 
which  is  not  the  real  question  here.  It  is  un- 
important at  what  stage  they  are  the  losers 
if  the  system  of  representation  is  fair  and 
just. 

Page  S 

"It  would  do  away  with  the  ever-present 
pceslblllty  of  a  person  being  elected  with 
fewer  popular  votes  than  his  major  oppo- 
nent; " 

Comment 

"Popular  vote"  as  used  In  the  Report,  Is 
not  a  standard  of  measurement  for  anything 
in  our  political  system  except  the  number  of 
voters.  It  is  no  measure  of  the  number  of 
votes  they  cast. 

Page  5 

"It  would  abolish  the  office  of  presidential 
elector  which  Is  an  anachronism  and  a 
threat  to  the  smooth  functioning  of  the 
elective  process;" 

Comment 

The  presidential  elector  is  no  more  out 
of  date  than  the  Constitution  Itself.  No 
such  threat  has  been  demonstrated.  How 
can  the  constituencies  of  the  President  and 
of  Congress  be  brought  close  to  exactness 
without  the  "Senatorial"  and  "Representa- 
tive" Electors,  properly  elected?  This  Is  the 
central  question,  yet  the  Commission 
Ignored  It. 

The  national  parties  and  their  conventions 
are  extralegal.  They  are,  in  national  com- 
mittees and  conventions,  simply  federations 
of  State  parties  which  are  legal  entitles 
under  State  laws. 

Although  the  Elector  exists  because  of  the 
Constitution,  the  courts  have  held  him  to  be 
a  State  officer  performing  a  federal  function. 
He  Is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
States  and  the  United  States  in  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President.  It  Is  the 
office  of  Elector  which  keeps  Presidential 
elections  Intra-state,  under  State  election 
laws,  and  free  from  Congressional  control. 

Although  national  conventions  today 
make  party  nominations  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  it  is  the  party  Elector,  by  his 
vote  in  the  Electoral  College  of  his  State, 
who  gives  that  nomination  Constitutional 
status.  Removal  of  the  Elector  could  Invite 
control  of  Presidential  nominations  and 
elections  hy  Congress,  taking  this  control 
from  the  States. 

If  the  Elector  Is  removed  from  the  Consti- 
tution, something  vrlll  have  to  replace  him. 
Some  specific  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  performance  of  the  Elector's  separate 
Constitutional  functions  of  nominating 
aomeone  for  President,  and  of  electing  a 
President  when  someone  has  an  electoral 
majority. 

Pojre  5 

"It  would  minimize  the  effects  of  accident 
and  fraud  In  controlling  the  outcome  of  an 
entire  election; " 

Comment 

The  exact  opposite  Is  true.  The  present 
system  places  an  undue  premltmi  on  fraud 
because  of  the  statewide  general  ticket, 
^sud  in  Chicago  affects  the  outcome 
throughout  the  State  of  Illinois;  fraud  In  St. 
U>uls  or  Kansas  City  affects  the  entire  State 
of  Missouri;  fraud  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  is  Imbedded  In  the  final  count  In 


Pennsylvania.  None  of  these  frauds  would 
affect  the  election  results  In  any  other  State. 

The  same  frauds  In  a  direct,  nationwide 
popular  election  would  all  be  added  Into  the 
final  results.  The  premium  on  fraud  would 
be  greatly  Increased. 

As  to  accidents:  A  great  storm  In  the 
Northwestern  States  could  materially  reduce 
the  tiirnout  of  voters  in  that  part  of  the 
Country.  The  result  would  shift  the  center 
of  political  gravity  of  the  entire  country. 

It  is  always  easier  for  metropolitan  voters 
to  attend  the  polls,  a  short  distance  from 
their  homes,  than  it  is  for  people  In  more 
sparsely  settled  regions  where  the  polling 
places  may  be  several  miles  away. 

Page   S 
"It  would  put  a  premium  on  voter  turn- 
out;" 

Comment 

Voter  t\imout  Is  the  business  of  the  polit- 
ical parties.  The  Constitution  should  be 
neutral,  neither  abetting  nor  blocking. 

Page   S 
"Perhaps   the   most   important   objection 
that  has  been  voiced  to  direct  election  Is  that 
it  would  lead  to  a  proliferation  of  parties  and 
weaken  the  American  two  party  system;" 

Comment 

The  two  party  system  is  rooted  In  the  ma- 
jority requirement  In  the  Electoral  College; 
In  the  contingent  election  in  the  House;  in 
the  organization  of  the  House,  and  in  the 
organization  of  the  Senate.  The  threat  to 
the  two  party  system  Is  In  the  proposed  40% 
plurality  for  the  President's  election.  It  is 
not  In  the  direct  election  proposal  per  se. 

The  statewide  general  ticket  for  "Repre- 
sentative" Electors  is  more  conducive  to  third 
parties  as  "spoilers"  since  they  can  effec- 
tively shift  a  large  pivotal  state  from  one 
party  to  another;  or  on  rare  occasions  win 
the  electoral  vote  of  a  State.  In  1948  Henry 
Wallace's  candidacy  shunted  Michigan,  Mary- 
land and  New  York  into  Dewey's  electoral 
column.  That  same  year  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic party  in  four  Southern  States  sup- 
ported Thurmond  Instead  of  Truman. 

Page  5 

"We  recommend  that  a  candidate  should 
receive  at  least  40%  of  the  popular  vote  in 
order  to  be  elected  President;" 

Comment 
By  abandoning  the  majority  principle  this 
proposal  would  weaken  and  ultimately  de- 
stroy the  two  i>arty  system,  as  it  would  con- 
cede the  Presidency  to  a  man  opposed  by 
three-fifths  of  the  voters. 

Page  6 
"We  further  recommend  that  there  be  a 
national  runoff  popular  election  between  the 
two  top  candidates  in  the  event  no  candidate 
received  at  least  40  percent  of  the  popular 
vote;" 

Comment 

The  "runoff"  is  a  device  used  in  Democratic 
primaries  in  ten  one-party  States  In  the 
South.  It  is  unsuitable  for  nationwide  gen- 
eral elections,  as  it  would  double  the  cost  and 
most  often  topple  the  leading  candidate  in  a 
three-way  race.  It  would  weaken  the  major 
parties.  Wouldn't  an  ultimate  choice  by  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  be  preferable  as  the 
contingent  election? 

Page  6 

"The  president  Is  our  highest  nationally 
elected  official  ...  It  Is  only  fitting  that  be 
be  elected  directly  by  the  people : " 
Comment 

He  is  "President  of  the  United  States  of 
America".  The  United  States  is  a  federal 
union  of  States  with  a  limited  Constitution 
of  Government,  or  dual  sovereignty.  For  the 
legislative  Power  the  Senate  rests  on  the  fed- 
eral principle  of  coequal  political  societies; 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  rests  on  the 
people   of    the   States.    For    the    Executive 


Power  the  Electoral  College  rests  on  similar 
foundations  by  combining  Into  one  voting 
body  the  "Senatorial"  or  federal  Electors 
(100)  and  the  "Representative"  or  national 
Electors  (435) .  This  body  Is  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  a  Joint  session  of  Cone^ess. 

Dual  sovereignty  of  the  federal  union  gives 
each  citizen  dual  citizenship.  He  Is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  when  he  votes  for  a 
Representative  In  Congress  and  the  corre- 
sponding "Representative"  or  national  Elec- 
tor. He  is  a  citizen  of  his  State  when  he  votes 
for  two  United  States  Senators  and  for  two 
"Senatorial"  or  federal  Electors. 

To  pull  the  federal  element  out  of  the 
President's  constituency  would  be  to  deprive 
the  States  as  such  of  a  part  In  his  election, 
and  reduce  the  quality  of  State  citizenship 
by  half. 

To  do  this  by  substituting  a  mathematical 
constituency  of  voters  for  the  fixed  geog- 
raphy of  the  States  in  the  President's  con- 
stituency would  make  him  "President  of  the 
Voters  of  America". 

Page  6 
"Under  direct  election  as  embodied  In  our 
recommendations,  states  would  continue  to 
play  a  vital  role  in  the  elective  process.  They 
would  continue  to  have  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  regulating  the  places  and  manner  of 
holding  presidential  elections  for  establishing 
qualifications  for  voting  In  such  elections 
and  for  controlling  political  activities  within 
their  state  boundaries;" 

Comment 

"Primary   responsibility"   is   not   ultinuite 
responsibility.     This  ultimate  responsibility 
Is  proposed  to  be  given  to  Congress  In  viola- 
tion of  the  principle  of  Separation  of  Powers. 
Page  7 

"In  summary,  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  in  harmony  with  the  prevail- 
ing philosophy  of  one  person,  one  vote.  "The 
conception  of  political  equality  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  to  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address,  to  the  Fifteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Amendments  can  mean  only  one 
thing — one  person,  one  vote.'  This  equality 
in  voting  should  extend  above  all  to  the 
Presidency." 

Comment 

This  unquestioning  acceptance  of  unde- 
monstrable  assertions  is  the  major  weakness 
of  the  Commissions  Report.  For  example, 
under  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  the  vote 
of  a  New  Torker  for  United  States  Senators 
cannot  be  equated  with  the  vote  of  an 
Alaskan  for  United  States  Senator.  Under 
the  federal  principle  of  State  representation 
In  the  Senate  the  comparison  Is  Irrelevant. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  there  is  a 
"pervalling  philosophy  of  one  person,  one 
vote". 

In  conclusion,  every  relevant  and  valid 
charge  against  "the  electoral  college  method 
of  electing  a  President  of  the  United  States" 
Is,  In  face,  a  charge  against  the  statewide 
election  of  those  members  of  the  Electoral 
College  who  exist  by  virtue  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatlvee.  The  question 
is  not  one  of  voter  equality  but  of  repre- 
sentation, of  the  shape  of  the  President's 
constituency. 

When  in  1842,  In  order  to  prevent  use  of 
the  general  ticket  for  Representatives,  Con- 
gress first  enacted  a  law  requiring  that  House 
members  be  elected  In  single  member  Dis- 
tricts, John  Qulncy  Adams  (who  had  been 
President  and  Senator)  had  this  to  say,  as 
Chairman  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

"The  representation  of  the  i>e<^le  by  single 
districts  is  undobutedly  the  onlj/  mode  by 
which  the  principle  of  representation.  In  pro- 
portion to  numbers,  can  be  carried  into  exec- 
ution. 

"A  more  unequal  mode  of  assembling  a 
representation  of  the  people  In  a  delibera- 
tive body  could  not  easily  be  contrived  than 
that  of  one  portion  chosen  by  general  ticket 
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throughout  the  State,  another  portion  by 
single  districts,  and  a  third  portion  by  single 
and  partly  by  double,  treble  and  quadruple 
districts. 

"This  rorms.  In  the  mass,  a  representation 
not  of  one  representative  for  the  common 
standard  number  throughout  the  whole 
Union,  but  of  States,  and  cities,  and  sec- 
tional divisions.  In  knots  and  clusters  of 
population,  of  different  dimensions  and  pro- 
portions .  .  . 

"Should  the  general  ticket  system  univer- 
sally prevail,  It  is  obvious  that  the  represen- 
tation of  this  House  will  entirely  change  Its 
character,  from  a  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple to  a  representation  of  States,  and  trans- 
form the  constitutional  government  of  the 
United  States  Into  a  mere  confederation  like 
that  which,  fifty-four  years  ago,  fell  to  pieces 
for  the  want  of  ligatures  to  hold  It  together." 

Should  It  be  necessary  to  do  violence  to  the 
structure  of  our  Constitutional  system  in 
order  to  correct  partisan  political  errors  of 
the  State  Legislatures? 

J.  Harvik  Williams, 
Director,    Committee    on    Electoral    Col- 
lege Reform,  American  Good  Govern- 
ment Society. 

JANUAKT  26.  1967. 


A  BALANCED  ECONOMY  FOR 
AMERICA 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  for  Monday,  February  6,  in- 
cluded an  article  concerning  an  experi- 
ment by  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  several  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  would  lead  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  city  in  a  now  predomi- 
nantly rural  area  of  the  Midwest. 
Containing  perhaps  250,000  people,  it 
would  be  located  at  least  100  miles  from 
any  existing  metropolitan  center. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  "Experimental  City 
Mapped  in  Midwest,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPEBIMINTAL   CiTY   MAPPED    IN   MIDWEST 

(By  Robert  B.  Semple,  Jr.) 

Washington,  February  5. — The  Federal 
Government  and  the  University  of  Minnesota 
are  about  to  embark  on  an  experimental 
project  that  could  lead  to  the  construction — 
In  the  Minnesota  farmlands — of  a  new  city 
with  a  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
persons. 

High  oflSclals  here  confirmed  today  that 
only  a  few  minor  details  remained  before 
final  approval  was  given  for  total  grants  of 
$248,000  from  three  different  Government 
agencies.  The  money  will  help  to  finance 
the  planning  phase  of  the  project. 

The  project,  which  has  the  strong  backing 
of  Vice  President  Humplirey,  the  Cowles  pub- 
lishing interests  in  Minneapolis  and  some 
elements  of  big  business  In  Minnesota,  is 
unusual  in  that  it  does  not  contemplate  the 
construction  of  another  suburban  commu- 
nity, or  even  a  satellite  "new  town"  such  as 
Reston,  Vs.,  or  Columbia,  Md. 

Rather,  the  project's  planners  are  seeking 
a  self-contained  urban  center  that  would  be 
built  at  least  100  miles  from  any  existing 
center. 

The  project  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  nation  cannot  now  comfortably  ac- 
commodate the  three  million  more  persons 
who  must  be  housed  each  year — the  equiva- 
lent of  12  cities  with  250,000  persons  living  In 
each — simply  by  cramming  them  into  exist- 
ing metropolitan  areas. 


AIM  called  experimental 

Its  purpose,  however.  Is  frankly  experi- 
mental. It  does  not  seek  to  solve  the  urban 
problem  overnight.  Its  aim  is  to  test  the 
proposition  that  by  Judicious  planning  and 
experimentation  the  nation  can  preserve  the 
advantages  of  high-density  living  and  yet 
avoid  its  disadvantage! — ugliness,  pollution, 
noise  and  congestion. 

The  staff  director  of  the  project  Is  Walter 
N.  Vlvrett,  professor  of  architectvure  and 
planning  at  the  UnlTersity  of  Minnesota. 
Dr.  Vlvrett.  interviewed  by  telephone  today, 
told  a  reporter  that  the  university's  applica- 
tions for  Federal  funds  "bad  been  generally 
agreed  on."  He  said  he  expected  final  ap- 
'proval  before  March  1. 

Officials  here,  conceding  that  final  Federal 
approval  is  imminent,  are  not  at  all  certain 
what  will  come  of  the  project  but  are  willing 
to  make  a  bet  of  $248,000  on  it. 

The  three  Government  agencies  contrib- 
uting to  the  project  are  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  man 
who  is  said  to  have  pwt  the  whole  "Federal 
package"  together  is  Neil  Peterson,  one  of 
Mr.  Humphrey's  top  aides. 

The  cost  of  the  first  phase  of  the  investi- 
gation— ^known  as  the  "project  definition 
phase" — is  estimated  at  $330,000.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  federal  share  and  the 
total  cost  will  be  mads  up  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  local  companies. 

Although  formal  stiff  work  cannot  begin 
until  the  grant  application  is  approved,  much 
thought  has  gone  into  the  project.  In  ad- 
dition, the  university  has  named  a  top-level 
steering  committee  to  oversee  the  project 
and  to  lend  guidance. 

Among  its  members  are : 

Walter  W.  Heler,  former  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  now  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Dr.  James  C.  Gain,  a  Mayo  Clinic  surgeon, 
who  is  President  Johnson's  personal  phy- 
sician. 

Gen.  Bernard  Schrlever,  former  chief  sys- 
tems command.  United  States  Air  Force. 

R.  Buckminster  Fuller,  designer  and  en- 
gineer from  the  University  of  Southern 
lUinois. 

William  L.  C.  Whaaton.  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Urban  a»d  Regional  Develop- 
ment at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

Paul  N.  Ylvlsakr,  director  of  Public  Af- 
fairs for  the  Ford  Foundation. 

TOTAL   COST  UNKNOWN 

No  one  has  tried  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  constructing  a  new  city.  Nor  has  a  site 
been  chosen,  although  given  the  Minnesota 
cast  of  the  project's  directors  and  backers, 
there  will  doubtless  b«  strong  preferences  for 
building  the  city  in  that  state.  But  Dr. 
Vlvrett  emphasizes  that  the  question  of  in- 
vestment is  "the  sort  of  thing  we  will  be 
trying  to  answer  in  the  early  stages,"  and  the 
question  of  precise  site  is  "a  long  way  off." 

The  origins  of  the  idea  are  obscure,  but 
much  credit  is  given  to  Dr.  Athelstan  Spil- 
haus.  Professor  in  the  School  of  Physics  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  In  a  recent 
interview  here,  Dr.  Sptlhaus  said  he  had  first 
become  Interested  in  the  notion  of  an  experi- 
mental city  while  working  on  a  p>ollution 
study  for  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dr.  SpUhaus's  conception  of  the  things 
that  might  be  tried  in  an  experimental  city 
is  tentative  but  energetic.  Among  other 
components,  he  visualizes : 

An  urban  environment  with  a  transporta- 
tion system  ellmlnatiag  or  reducing  the  need 
for  automobiles,  new  communications  sys- 
tems, industries  that  either  re-use  waste 
products  through  pKwesses  of  "industrial 
symbiosis"  or  bury  tbem  in  "fume  sewers," 


and  a  system  of  land  management  in  which 
schools,  homes,  shopping  centers  and  the 
like  would  be  grouped  so  as  to  lessen  the  im- 
pact of  the  cost  of  commuting.  The  ob- 
jective, he  says,  is  to  bring  about  "a  run 
mating  of  the  city  and  current  technologies." 
These  and  other  ideas  will  be  considered 
during  Phase  One  of  the  project. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
encouraging  expression  of  interest  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  all  the  discus- 
sions of  recent  months  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities,  too  little  attention  has 
been  directed  to  what  appears  to  be  a 
basic,  widespread  assumption — that  the 
great  majority  of  people  necessarily 
must  take  up  residence  in  huge  metro- 
politan centers  if  they  are  to  participate 
fully  in  the  affluence  of  our  modern  econ- 
omy. 

We  are  at  present  depopulating,  rela- 
tively, great  expanses  of  this  continent 
and  concentrating  the  people  in  a  few 
extremely  densely  populated  complexes. 
Because  such  a  demographic  change 
should  be  founded  on  some  certainty  that 
the  developing  pattern  is  either  needed  or 
desirable,  I  have  been  considering  ways 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  might 
obtain  pertinent  information. 

The  following  could  be  productive  sub- 
jects for  responsible  inquiry: 

First.  Identify  and  evaluate  which  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors  affect 
the  location  of  various  types  of  industrial 
installations. 

Second.  Identify  and  evaluate  which 
economic,  social,  and  political  factors  are 
necessary  and  proper  for  general  indus- 
tries to  operate  efficiently  outside  metro- 
politan complexes  of  500,000  or  more  pop- 
ulation. 

Third.  Explore  methods — both  by  leg- 
islation and  expenditure — by  which  the 
Federal  Government  might  effectively 
encourage  better  balanced  industrial  and 
economic  growth  throughout  the  Nation. 

Fourth.  Identify  the  size  of  city  and 
political  institution  which  can  most  ef- 
ficiently provide  necessary  public  services 
to  its  citizens;  that  is,  the  optimum  ef- 
ficient range  of  population  concentration 
in  cities. 

Fifth.  Evaluate  the  effect  on  govern- 
ment efficiency  of  differing  patterns 
and  intensities  of  population  concentra- 
tion. 

Sixth.  Evaluate  the  desirability  of  more 
geographically  balanced  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Seventh.  Evaluate  the  competence  and 
potential  of  State  and  local  governments 
toward  encouraging  balanced  economic 
development  within  States  and  regions. 

Eighth.  Explore  how  Federal  expendi- 
tures might  be  planned  and  utilized  to 
encourage  more  balanced  economic  de- 
velopment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle I  recently  submitted  for  publication 
by  the  Young  Republican  Club  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Underdeveloped  Economies — In  the  Unttd 
States 

My  purpose  in  this  article  is  simply  to  pose 
a  question  about  the  balanced  development 
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of  the  American  economy.  I  don't  have  an 
answer.  Indeed,  many  observers  would  dis- 
agree that  what  I  discuss  is  a  problem  at  all. 
They  might  say  I'm  trying  to  perpetuate  a 
system  of  values  which  is  no  longer  viable, 
I  don't  agree. 

We  appear  to  be  committed  to  an  Imbal- 
anced  development  of  the  American  economy. 
It  there  are  more  uniformly  acceptable  al- 
ternatives than  our  present  policy,  we  should 
know  about  them.  As  things  stand,  the  coun- 
try is  accepting  a  particular  course  of  eco-. 
nomic  development  with  very  little  consid- 
eration of  whether  or  not  this  is  the  best 
course. 

As  the  American  economy  develops,  it  as- 
sumes more  and  more  an  unbalanced  charac- 
ter. Certain  areas  grow  very  rapidly  while 
other  areas  develop  only  slowly,  or  they  stag- 
nate, or,  indeed,  by  relative  measure,  they 
retrogress. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is 
becoming  more  and  more  concentrated  in 
relatively  few  metropolitan  areas  while,  by 
relative  compcirlson,  we  are  depopulating 
great  expanses  of  this  continent. 

I  don't  mean  fondly  to  hearken  back  to  a 
rural  America.  That's  gone.  Right  now  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  our  population  re- 
side in  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas — cities.  In  common  terms.  In  a  few 
years  seventy  percent,  then  seventy-five  per- 
cent, then  eighty  percent  of  our  people  will 
be  living  in  these  two  hundred  or  so  areas. 

These  metropolitan  areas  are,  of  course, 
diverse.  Both  Phoenix  and  Tucson  are  In- 
cluded. So  are  places  like  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
Wichita,  Kansas,  and  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
However,  the  greatest  Increase  in  papulation 
concentration  does  not  occur  in  the  smaller 
metropolitan  areas.  Rather,  the  already  huge 
metropolitan  complexes  are  absorbing  most 
of  the  new  population  growth — places  like 
New  York,  Chicago.  Los  Angeles  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Perhaps  this  reflects  efficient  operation  of 
the  modern  organization.  But  here  Is  pre- 
cisely the  question  I  want  to  pose.  I  don't 
think  we  are  certain  that  this  extremely  dense 
concentration  of  people  and  Industry  is  the 
most  efficient  economic  or  population  struc- 
ture— or  the  best  utilization  of  land  re- 
sources. Is  this  continued  aggregation  of 
the  bulk  of  our  population  and  wealth  at  a 
relatively  few  points  really  efficient  social  and 
economic  organization? 

I  haven't  seen  pertinent  factual  informa- 
tion. Many  people  assume  that  the  fact 
that  this  happens  does  Indeed  demonstrate 
that  it  is  the  most  rational  mode  of  devel- 
opment. Although  there  was  mention  in  the 
recent  hearings  held  by  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee (under  Chairman  Rlblcoff)  on  the 
problems  of  the  cities  that  continuation  of 
this  trend  may  not  be  necessary,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  pursue  the  matter.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  expressed  actual  doubt 
as  to  the  necessity  of  the  trend.  In  a  speech 
given  last  summer  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
President  said : 

"If  the  present  trends  continue,  by  1985 
as  many  people  will  be  crowded  into  our 
cities  as  (occupied)  the  entire  nation  .  .  . 
in  1960.  .  .  .  Many  will  migrate  to  the  cities 
against  their  will,  if  we  continue  to  allow 
this  to  happen. 

"But  should  we  or  must  we  allow  this  to 
happen?  Must  we  export  our  youth  to  the 
cities  faster  than  we  export  our  crops  and 
livestock  to  the  market? 

"The  President  assumes  we  can  change 
the  trend : 

"Modern  industry  and  modern  technology 
and  modern  transportation  can  bring  jobs 
to  the  countryside  rather  than  people  to  the 
cities.  And  modern  government  could  also 
help." 

Seeming  diseconomies  in  the  huge  metro- 
politan complex  are  apparent.  I'll  suggest 
a  few: 

Air  pollution.     New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
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are  considering  ways  to  curtail  automobUe 
traffic  because  car  exhaust  contributes  sub- 
stantially to  an  unacceptable  (and  apparent- 
ly unhealthful)  degree  of  air  pollution. 
But  the  concentration  of  industrial  plants. 
as  weU  as  dwellings  themselves,  also  con- 
tribute to  air  pollution.  The  level  of  pollu- 
tion around  smaller  cities  approaches  no- 
where near  that  In  the  huge  metropolitan 
complexes.  Concentrating  relatively  more 
and  more  industry  and  people  in  the  already 
huge  cities  aggravates  this  already  ominous 
problem.  It  might  be  in  the  Interest  of  pub- 
lic health  to  have  new  industrial  installa- 
tions  more   widely   distributed. 

Water  resources  and  pollution.  This  is 
simply  another  variant  of  the  general  prob- 
lem of  the  pollution  which  results  from  con- 
centration of  industry  and  population,  in 
this  case  along  certain  water  courses.  I  don't 
know  of  an  unpolluted  stream  in  a  major  city. 
But  beyond  water  which  is  simply  polluted, 
cities  are  experiencing  difficulty  simply  in 
obtaining  a  water  supply  adequate  for  their 
expanding  needs.  The  desirability  of  obtain- 
ing adequate  water  supplies  and  of  pro- 
tecting our  water  resources  might  provide 
good  reasons  to  encourage  lesser  concentra- 
tions of  population. 

Transportation.  It  is  more  and  moie  diffi- 
cult for  government  leaders  to  regard  further 
highway  construction  as  the  best  way  to  con- 
front transportation  demands  in  the  great 
cities.  Not  only  does  construction  of  each 
highway  destroy  considerable  segments  of 
the  cities,  the  highways  are  also  overcrowded 
as  soon  as  they  are  completed.  Highways 
and  the  automobile  satisfactorily  accom- 
modate transportation  needs  in  smaller 
cities — at  least  apparently.  This  coupled 
with  the  many  difficulties  encountered  in 
providing  suitable  mass  transit  for  great 
cities  Indicates  another  diseconomy  of  the 
huge  metropolitan  center.  Where  mass 
transit  is  Just  what  is  needed  in  the  central 
city,  It  is  not  so  well  suited  to  suburban  areas 
(where  more  and  more  of  the  population 
lives)  where  population  concentration  is  not 
usually  sufficient  to  make  existing  forms  of 
mass  transit  feasible.  Obviously,  suburban- 
style  living  Is  readily  accessible  at  relatively 
low  public  cost  in  places  like  Fresno, 
Cheyenne.  Springfield,  or  Winchester.  Vir- 
ginia. If  this  Is  the  way  people  want  to  live, 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  have  them  do  it  in 
such  places  rather  than  outside  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  or  Boston. 

Community  services.  These  appear  to  cost 
relatively  more  in  the  huge  metropolitan 
complex.  Per  unit  of  protection,  police  serv- 
ices, fire  services,  welfare  services,  and  edu- 
cation are  all  more  expensive.  Further, 
breakdown  of  small  social  units — what  holds 
society  together — appears  to  occur  less  fre- 
quently outside  the  huge  urban  complex 
than  Inside  it.  Perhaps  this  is  temporary. 
But  it  seems  obvious  that  family  units  would 
experience  less  strain  If  removed  from  rural 
or  small  town  environment  to  the  smaller 
city  environment  than  they  do  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  larger  city  environment.  One 
sees  how  complete  the  breakdown  of  small 
social  imits  is  when  he  studies  the  slum 
ghettoes  of  the  huge  cities. 

To  the  non-Involved  observer,  it  appears 
that  industrial  production  costs  might  also 
be  less  outside  the  huge  metrofxjlltan  com- 
plexes than  in  them.  Labor  costs  less.  Land 
costs  less.    Construction  costs  less. 

Gerald  L.  Phllllppe.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  General  Electric  Company,  recently 
listed  to  a  Senate  Government  Operations 
subcommittee  some  of  the  factors  his  com- 
pany weighs  in  deciding  where  to  locate  a 
plant.  They  consider  matters  such  as  the 
following : 

Is  the  location  central  to  a  market? 
Would  the  company  have  distribution  out  of 
this  location  to  a  very  large  market? 

Is  It  close  to  a  source  of  supply  of  mate- 
rials? 


Does  it  have  a  good  supply  of  labor? 

Is  the  "climate"  affecting  government  and 
labor  attitudes  beneficial  to  efficient  opera- 
tion? That  is.  "is  there  a  record  in  the  com- 
munity of  a  low  amount  of  labor  strife, 
strikes,   sltdowns.   difficulties   of   this   sort?" 

The  cost  of  power. 

The  cost  "of  all  the  items  going  into  the 
manufacture  of  our  product." 

None  of  these  factors  dictates  plant  loca- 
tion in  huge  metropolitan  areas  only.  O.E., 
of  course,  has  for  many  years  ot>erated  plants 
in  Schnectady,  New  York,  a  relatively  small 
city.  Perhaps  It's  not  typical.  Perhaps  other 
companies  are  more  attracted  to  the  great 
cities  than  G.E.  But  clearly  the  factors  G.E. 
weighs  in  selecting  a  plant  location  do  have 
a  bearing  on  profltabUity. 

The  political  element  involved  in  this 
question  also  Invites  serious  consideration. 
I  don't  believe  that  the  long  term  effect  on 
our  national  political  structure  will  be  bene- 
ficial. When  we  depopulate  broad  expanses 
of  this  country  in  order  to  increase  popula- 
tion concentration  in  relatively  few  centers, 
we  invite  irresponsible  politics.  A  number  of 
States  have  already  suffered  sharp  decreases 
in  population  relative  to  growing  states. 
Some  states  have  only  half  or  less  than  half 
the  number  of  Congressmen  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  they  had  a  few  decades  ago. 
The  trend  is  accelerating. 

Since  we  don't  want  a  rotten  borough  sys- 
tem in  this  country,  it  would  appear  bene- 
ficial to  prevent  aggravating  the  existing 
disparity  between  a  relatively  few  extremely 
heavily  populated  states  and  a  number  of 
very  sparsely  populated  states.  Government 
should  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  existing  disparities  among  the  states 
are  aggravated,  it  will  tend  to  make  overall 
responsiveness  increasingly  difficult. 

The  puzzle  here,  I  think,  is  whether  or  not 
this  trend  toward  population  concentration 
is  irreversible.  If  the  economies  of  produc- 
tion actually  dictate  the  location  of  indus- 
try in  great  urban  centers,  there  is  probably 
little  that  government  can  do.  Certainly 
we  don't  aspire  to  close  government  regula- 
tion of  business  decisions. 

But  it  is  in  our  interest  to  know  clearly 
what  factors  make  for  business  decisions  to 
locate  in  such  areas,  to  what  degree  these 
factors  are  valid,  and  what  opportunities 
exist  to  effect  viable  alternatives.  The  task 
of  finding  this  out  would  be  a  legitimate  one 
for  government.  Such. an  inquiry  would  be 
fitting  for  a  study  commission  or,  perhaps 
better,  for  a  government-sponsored  research 
contract  to  an  outside  organization  which 
is  competent  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Federal  agencies  for  beginning 
this  effort.  They  have  embarked  on  a 
journey  into  new  and  unchartered  ter- 
ritory, and  the  need  for  such  exploration 
is  evident.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  solving  the  problems  of 
our  cities  and  promoting  a  balanced  eco- 
nomic development  should  support  ef- 
forts of  this  type. 


A    SYSTEM    OF    SCENIC    AND 
HISTORICAL  TRAILS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
much  Interested  in  the  administration's 
proposal  to  develop  a  nationwide  system 
of  scenic  and  historical  trails  for  the  use 
and^njoyment  of  the  growing  number 
of  Americans  who  like  to  tramp  or  ride 
horseback  through  the  great  out  of  doors 
and  enjoy  nature  Intimately  and  to  its 
fullest. 

We  cannot  move  too  quickly  to  set 
aside  and  preserve  those  trails  which 
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have  historical  interest,  or  which  offer 
great  beauty  and  scenic  vistas,  or  wliich 
are  easily  accessible  to  large  centers  of 
population  so  that  people  can  quickly 
escai>e  for  a  short  time  from  the  cement 
Jungles  of  our  cities. 

The  proposal  soundly  suggests  co- 
operation between  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  private  interests 
dedicated  to  outdoor  recreation  in  de- 
veloping the  trails,  a  partnership  which 
should  produce  greater  results  and  at  a 
quicker  pace.  I  support  the  proposal 
and  the  bill  to  implement  It  introduced 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson]. 

As  initial  units  of  the  nationwide  sys- 
tem, the  bill  designates  four  trails — all 
of  them  certified  as  national  scenic 
trails.  They  are  the  Appalachian  Trail, 
the  Continental  Divide  Trail,  the  Pacific 
Crest  Trail,  and  the  Potomac  Heritage 
Trail.  All  of  them  are  accessible  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  to  large  centers 
of  population,  and  undoubtedly  would  be 
widely  used. 

The  type  of  assistance  provided  in  the 
bill  for  these  four  trails  is  precisely  the 
sort  of  assistance  we  in  Utah  have  been 
seeking  for  a  38-mile  portion  of  the  his- 
toric Old  Pioneer  Trail  which  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  says  "is  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed." 

The  section  of  the  trail  in  question 
stretches  west  from  Henefer,  Utah,  over 
Big  Mountain  into  Salt  Lake  City.  It 
was  used  by  the  Mormon  pioneers,  the 
Donner  party,  and  the  Pony  Express. 
The  original  wagon  ruts  are  still  visible, 
and  some  of  the  way  stations  of  the 
Pony  Express  still  stand.  There  are  also 
various  monuments  erected  by  early  ex- 
plorers in  the  valley.  The  Boy  Scouts 
now  regularly  make  a  trek  through  the 
area,  and  have  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  a  foot  trail. 

We  have  been  hopeful  in  Utah  that 
fimds  from  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  might  be  available  for  the  Old 
Pioneer  Trail — or  the  Old  Mormon  Trail, 
as  this  stretch  of  It  is  familiarly  known — 
but  so  far  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
I  The  Old  Pioneer  Trail  has  been  marked 
!in  part  by  the  Historical  Trails  Associa- 
tion, but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done 
before  Its  protection  is  assured. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  827, 
the  bill  to  establish  a  nationwide  system 
of  trails,  to  provide  that  a  study  be  made 
of  the  Old  Pioneer  Trail  to  see  which 
sections  of  it  should  be  added  to  the 
nationwide  network  now  under  consid- 
eration, and  shall  iirge  that  the  38-mlle 
historical  section  of  the  trail  in  Utah  be 
given  special  consideration.  It  more 
than  qualifies  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill — ^it  is  both  historic  and  scenic, 
and  it  is  located  near  enough  to  large 
centers  of  population  to  provide  both 
recreation  and  a  lesson  in  history  to  large 
numbers  of  people. 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CIVIL 
DELINQUENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
day  I  read  a  very  interesting  speech  by 
Morris  Leibman  entitled  "The  Year  of 


the  Civil  Delinquent"  presented  at  the 

annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Crime 

Commission. 
This  speech  seeks  to  strike  a  balance 

between  rightwing  auttioritarianism  and 

leftwing  anarchy. 

I  believe  this  speech  is  a  very  interest- 
ing and  stimulating  one  and  ask  that  it 

may  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

The    Year    of    the    Civil    Delinquent 

(Address  by  Morris  I.  Leibman  at  annual 
public  meeting  of  Chicago  Crime  Commis- 
sion, October  10,  1966) 

introduction  of  speaker  BT  WILLIAM  B. 
BROWDER,  PRESIDENT,  CHICAGO  CRIME  COM- 
MISSION 

It  Is  most  appropriate  that  our  speaker  to- 
day at  the  start  of  Chicago  Law  Enforcement 
Week  should  be  Morris  I.  Liebman.  He  be- 
lieves that  an  understanding  and  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law  by  every  citizen  Is  a  basic 
requirement  for  successfully  waging  war 
against  crime  and  preaervlng  the  free  so- 
ciety. 

As  senior  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Lieb- 
man, Williams,  Bennett,  Balrd  and  Minow, 
he  is  one  of  Chicago's  most  distinguished 
lawyers.  At  the  same  time  he  is  serving 
the  larger  commiinlty  as  a  Civilian  Aide  at 
Large  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  as  a 
member  of  President  Johnson's  Panel  of  Con- 
sultants on  InternatloAal  Affairs  and  Na- 
tional Security,  as  Chairman  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Standing  Committee  on 
Education  about  Communism  and  its  Con- 
trast with  Liberty  under  Law,  just  to  name 
a  few  of  his  many  consulting  activities. 

Whether  the  problema  are  international  or 
local  in  scope,  Mr.  Lelbman's  Incisive  and 
penetrating  mind  gets  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem.    As  you  will  now  see. 

The  Year  of  the  Civil  Delinquent 
(By  Morris  I.  Xielbman) 

Many  of  our  citizens  teems  to  be  suffering 
from  a  new  malady — civil  delinquency.  This 
ailment — civil  delinquency — seems  to  strike 
all  ages. 

Some  of  the  kids  are  Involved  In  political 
questions  in  a  new  way — a  kind  of  panty 
raid  approach  to  policy.  The  first  stage  of 
this  disorder  is  called  "wayout."  The  more 
"wayout"  It  gets,  the  more  "In"  It  Is.  This 
Is  a  new  kind  of  logic  that  seems  to  mean 
that  the  sillier  it  is  the  better  it  is.  Some 
of  the  conunon  symptoms  of  civil  delinquency 
are  tantrums  and  e^ibitionlsm.  Other 
symptoms  include  violent  pacifism  and  dirty 
tricks.  Also,  one  of  the  aspects  is  worship 
of  fire — burning  crossas  or  burning  draft 
cards,  burnings  stores  or  burning  cars. 

Among  the  middle-aged,  one  of  the  most 
widespread  symptoms  Appears  in  the  form 
of  the  self-appointed  expert  with  all  the 
Instant  solutions.  Theee  people  conduct  a 
kind  of  off-Broadway  political  voodoo  show 
that  represents  a  modern  Don  Quixote  riding 
in  a  souped-up  spwrts  car.  We  need  these 
self-appointed  experts  lus  much  as  we  need 
"do  it  yourself"  brain  surgeons.  At  least 
such  a  "do  It  yourself"  surgeon  risks  only 
one  person  at  a  time. 

Mind  you,  I  am  delighted  that  our  free 
society  permits  the  childish  nonsense,  but  we 
have  the  right — probably  the  duty — to  chal- 
lenge this  foolish  behavior. 

Once  upon  a  time  freedoms  and  rights, 
debate  and  discussion,  meant  stability,  reason 
and  responsibility.  Somehow,  today,  these 
basic  concepts  have  been  debased  to  Include 
coercion,  provocation,  incitement,  violence 
and  destruction. 

Once  upon  a  time  if  a  dog  bit  a  man  that 
wasnt  news — but  If  a  man  bit  a  dog  that 
would  make  headlines  I    Today  you  probably 


couldn't  get  that  kind  of  headline  because 
we  seem  to  be  In  an  era  when  all  the  news 
is  about  man  biting  man.  We  seem  to  be 
involved  in  a  national  bad  dream — an  LSD 
orgy — a  kind  of  escapie  from  reality  into  the 
world  of  mirage — the  world  of  TXPO's  and 
IPO's. 

You  know  about  UPO's — ITnldentlfied  Fly. 
ing  Objects?  I  cannot  get  very  excited  about 
UFO's  because  I  am  much  more  troubled 
about  IFO's — Identified  Flying  Objects — ^mis- 
chievous Immaturity,  Infectious  Ignorance, 
"chip  on  the  shoulder"  protest,  and  arro- 
gant Irresponsibility.  These  IPO's  are 
manned  by  pilots.  These  IPO  pilots  can  be 
properly  described  as  the  civil  delinquents. 
the  label  makers 

Let's  look  at  some  of  these  civil  delin- 
quents. What  about  the  label  makers? 
You  know  them.  The  label  makers  suffer 
from  a  tyranny  of  categories.  This  civil  de- 
linquent doesn't  want  to  think  about  Issues. 
He  Just  wants  to  make  categories.  He  can 
do  it  by  color — the  other  fellow  Is  red,  pink, 
or  pinkish.  The  civil  delinquent  can  do  it  by 
pigment  of  skin — the  other  fellow  is  anti- 
Negro  or  anti-White;  an  Integratlonlst  or  a 
segregationist.  And.  of  course,  the  other  fel- 
low is  always  a  liberal  or  a  conservative,  or 
a  leftist  or  rightist.  The  civil  delinquent 
doesnt  want  to  stop  to  analyze  the  issues. 
He  Just  Invents  new  labels.  In  order  to  clas- 
sify the  complexities  of  foreign  policy,  cur 
label  makers  have  turned  to  ornithology. 
You're  either  a  "hawk"  or  a  "dove,"  with 
subclassiflcatlons  of  "owls,"  "chickens,"  or 
"pigeons" — and  dont  forget  we  also  have  a 
few  "parrots." 

The  civil  delinquent  is  not  only  a  label 
maker  but  he  talks  In  cliches. 

1.  "He"  U  law  abiding;  "they"  are  the 
criminals.  "He"  never  violates  the  spirit  or 
letter  of  the  law.  "He"  obeys  traffic  rules. 
"He"  doesn't  fudge  on  his  income  tax;  "he" 
never  shuns  jury  duty;  "he"  always  coop- 
erates with  the  police;  "he"  Is  very  willing 
to  testify  in  any  case;  "he"  doesn't  mind 
getting  Involved;  and  "he"  never  avoids  con- 
troversy. 

The  civil  delinquent  has  a  preconceived 
notion  of  what  hate  is.  Of  course,  "he"  has 
no  hate  or  prejudice.  It  Is  the  other  fellow. 
But  Just  Imagine  what  the  civil  delinquents 
would  have  said  if  the  accused  killer  of  eight 
nurses  had  not  been  white;  or  the  mad  killer 
at  Houston  or  the  assassin  at  Dallas  had  not 
been  white  men.  Remembering  the  morning 
after  the  shock  of  Watts?  As  the  civil  de- 
linquent walked  down  the  street  and  saw 
non-whites  going  to  work,  can  you  Imagine 
what  he  was  thinking. 

THE   hooters   and   THE    SHOOTERS 

Another  tyjje  of  civil  delinquent  is  the 
hooter.  I  have  never  understood  that  free 
speech  Involved  the  right  to  disrupt  public 
hearings  of  any  kind.  I  don't  think  the  spec- 
tators at  the  UN,  or  at  a  House  Committee 
hearing,  or  a  Senate  Conunittee  bearing,  or  a 
City  Council,  have  a  right  to  shout.  Interrupt 
or  Interfere  with  the  procedures  as  conducted 
by  the  authorities.  If  the  civil  delinquents 
have  any  objections  of  substance  or  form 
this  should  be  handled  through  legislation 
and  legal  process. 

THE  SHOOTERS 

We've  mentioned  the  "hooters,"  now  what 
about  the  "shooters" — I  mean  the  "weapon- 
happy"  men  In  your  own  community.  Among 
all  forms  of  civil  delinquency,  this  is  the 
worst.  Whether  he's  a  Minute  Man,  a  Ku 
Kluxer,  or  a  RAM,  the  civil  delinquent  who 
relies  on  weapons  to  affect  social  Justice  really 
merits  only  one  epithet — criminal.  Let's 
start  a  sensible  disarmament  program  at 
home. 

POLICE    BRUTALITY 

Among  the  civil  delinquents  It  is  the  fad  to 
claim  "police  brutality"  on  every  occasion. 
You  notice  they  always  use  the  same  two 
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words  "police  brutality'' — never  manhandling 
by  police,  assault  by  police,  beating  by  police. 
This  concept  of  police  brutality  stems  from  a 
special  freedom  granted  In  America  and  a 
few  other  societies  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
Simply  stated  it  is  that  even  If  you  are  a 
criminal,  the  law  officer,  who  Is  the  only  one 
who  has  a  right  to  use  force  may  not  use  ex- 
cessive force.  This  special  freedom  has  now 
been  perverted  by  the  civil  disobedient  into  a 
notion  that  the  policeman  cannot  use  any 
force. 

Let's  get  this  straight.  The  creator  of  bru- 
tality is  the  man  who  fails  to  obey  a  police 
command,  whether  it  is  "come  with  me"  or 
"move  on."  The  moment  that  person,  of  any 
color  or  race,  refuses  to  comply  peacefully 
and  promptly,  he  is  the  man  who  compels 
force  to  be  brought  into  play. 

One  of  the  basic  theories  of  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  Code  and  Western  civilization  is 
reason — not  force — and  the  citizen  who  falls 
to  obey  a  police  command  is  violating  a  basic 
fundamental  of  civilized  society.  The  minute 
that  he  forces  the  officer  to  touch  him,  the 
civil  delinquent  has  transformed  a  conflict 
of  opinion  Into  a  conflict  of  physical  violence. 

Thus,  the  refusal  to  move,  the  lying  down, 
the  sitting  down — though  passive  actions  in 
themselves — are  actually  active  criminal  bru- 
tality for  they  denuind  the  use  of  physical 
force.  We  have  performed  many  miracles  in 
this  society,  but  until  now  we  have  not  found 
a  non-violent  way  to  pull  a  living  deadweight 
body  from  under  a  car  or  out  of  a  doorway. 

Let  it  be  clear,  once  and  for  all,  that  the 
culprit  Is  not  the  officer;  It  Is  the  civil  delin- 
quent. If  the  arrest  or  commands  is  im- 
proper, the  resort  must  be  to  legal  remedies. 

THE     SIT-DOWN     STUDENT 

What  about  the  striking  student?  Where 
does  he  fit  into  this  picture  of  civil  delin- 
quency? Hasn't  one  of  the  really  shocking 
spectacles  of  recent  times  been  the  students 
Bltting-in  at  academic  institutions 

The  history  of  civilization  is  the  struggle 
of  reason  over  force,  and  the  right  of  an  in- 
dividual to  attain  his  highest  potential  as  a 
human  being  by  the  development  of  his 
mind.  One  of  the  majestic  sjrmbols  of  this 
historic  struggle  Is  the  Idea  of  a  free  univer- 
sity where  men  can  study  and  search  for  the 
truth.  It  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  hiiman 
mind.  The  academic  struggle  Is  with  the 
forces  who  believe  In  the  physical  and  the 
muscular — not  In  the  moral  or  the  intellec- 
tual. 

The  student  civil  delinquent  violates  the 
whole  concept  of  reason  by  using  physical 
obstruction.  Any  student  guilty  of  such 
physical  activity  falls  to  understand  the  na- 
ture suid  importance  at  the  university  to  a 
free  society.  He  ought  to  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. 

Let's  get  straight  on  the  youth  Issue. 

I  know  It  is  going  to  be  their  world.  It 
has  to  be  their  world;  and  I  want  them  to 
have  every  opportunity  to  learn  and  prepare. 

What  I  resent  Is  the  refustil  of  the  minori- 
ty to  use  their  great  opportunities  for  equip- 
ping themselves  for  tomorrow. 

I  don't  object  to  having  them  now  and 
then  stuff  themselves  into  Volkswagens,  but 
let's  not  make  the  mistake  of  letting  anyone 
think  that  this  Is  how  you  solve  serious 
problems. 

THE    CIVIL    DISOBEDIENT 

Now — for  the  last  and  most  common  of 
the  civil  delinquents — the  civil  disobedient 

It  Is  claimed  by  some  that  civil  disobedi- 
ence Is  one  of  man's  highest  moral  acts;  that 
a  truly  moral  man  Is  one  who,  encountering 
a  law  he  deems  unjust,  will  disobey  that  law. 
The  moral  man,  they  argue.  Is  the  man  who 
transcends  the  law  for  the  higher  moral  Just- 
ness beyond.  We  would  then  be  faced  with 
each  man  making  his  moral  decision  outside 
of  our  system. 

I  believe  that  the  democracy  we  have  ere* 
ated  m  this  country  is  the  most  Ideal  system 
and  environment  a  moral  man  could  hope  to 
find.    For  his  concern  with  the  natural  law. 


the  higher  law,  he  is  not  banished — frus- 
trated— from  society.  Rather,  he  Is  given 
maximum  avenues  of  protest.  He  Is  given 
the  remarkable  opportunity  to  present  his 
moral  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  land 
through  machinery  provided  by  the  demo- 
cratic framework.  He  Is  allowed— even  en- 
courEiged — to  Improve  manmade  laws  and 
bring  them  closer  to  a  higher  moral  law. 
The  voice  In  the  courts,  not  on  the  streets, 
will  strike  the  "Immoral"  laws. 

Some  supporters  of  civil  disobedience  ask. 
"Isn't  disobedience  to  a  law  one  of  the  most 
accepted  legal  procedures  for  the  testing  of 
our  substantive  rights?"  "Isn't  it  true,"  they 
ask  "that  disobedience  fits  well  into  this 
theory  of  democracy?" 

Certainly  democracy  allows  us  to  challenge 
laws  In  order  to  test  them  in  the  courts 
through  our  unique  machinery  of  justice. 
Remember  that  only  one  court  decision  is 
needed  to  change  a  law.  The  test  case  has 
never  been  considered  civil  delinquency. 
Civil  delinquency  Is  the  counterfeit  of  orderly 
challenge  I 

Should  the  entranceways  of  this  room  be 
blocked  by  pickets  or  demonstrators  using 
the  excuse  of  free  speech,  they  would  not — 
in  my  eyes — be  civil  demonstrators,  but 
rather,  criminal  demonstrators. 

In  effect  they  would  be  comnUttlng  assault 
and  battery  on  our  right  to  assemble  here 
peacefully  because  such  mob  action  destroys 
the  dialogue.  Can  you  seriously  accept  that 
It  Is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  latent  hos- 
tility In  the  streets  to  advance  the  public  In- 
terest? Do  those  who  practice  and  promul- 
gate disobedience  to  the  law  offer  us  a  new 
system,  a  new  society — a  meaningful  choice? 
Civil  disobedience  Is  Impractical  because  It 
makes  an  enemy  of  the  law  and  offers  no 
valid  substitute.  When  used  as  a  mass  tactic 
It  verges  on  anarchy.  Anarchy  is  the  antith- 
esis of  freedom  and  Justice.  To  continue  to 
practice  It  In  the  face  of  this  reality  and 
where  social  reform  is  operative,  is  fanati- 
cism. 

And  a  fanatic  has  been  well  defined  as  one 
who  redoubles  his  effort  while  forgetting  his 
aim. 

Civil  disobedience  Is  not  a  civil  right. 
Civil  disobedience  is  an  Impllct  denial  of  the 
very  political  process  that  Insures  most  of 
the  rights  that  those  who  disobey  enjoy.  Law 
protects  the  minority.  That  process  deserves 
and  requires  something  better  from  both  the 
minority  and  majority.  Demagoguery  is  not 
democracy.     Provocation  Is  not  dissent. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  Is  much  easier 
and  far  more  exciting  to  cause  social  disturb- 
ances than  to  undertake  the  painfully  hard 
work  for  social  progress.  Any  Idiot  can  cause 
a  riot  and  riots  can  become  fads.  And  since' 
when  are  riots  not  an  abomination?  Since 
when  are  Molotov  cocktails  ever  Justified? 
Since  when,  in  a  free  society,  with  all  of  Its 
Imperfections,  Is  It  a  badge  of  honor  to  go 
to  jail?  Marching  on  jails?  The  first  step  In 
lynching.  Is  this  the  kind  of  society  we 
want?  It  is  the  kind  of  society  we  are  going 
to  get  If  we  continue  to  be  satisfied  with 
street  politics,  with  the  substitution  of  drama 
for  dialogue.  Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
What  is  happening  is  aimed  directly  at  the 
structure  of  our  society.  And  It  cannot  end 
soon  enough. 

I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  that  the  Chi- 
cago Crime  Commission  has  this  year  taken  a 
firm  stand  against  the  lawlessness  called 
"civil  disobedience."  We  In  Chicago  are 
proud  of  our  Citizens  Crime  Commission  and 
most  grateful  for  Its  strong  unswerving 
leadership  in  the  battle  against  all  forms  of 
crime. 

WHAT  is  TO  BE  DONE? 

Now  what  can  we  do  about  all  of  this? 
What  is  the  cure  for  the  civil  delinquency 
malady  and  for  the  civil  delinquents?  First, 
we  win  have  to  adjust  ovu-  perspective. 

Thomas  H.  Huxley,  the  eminent  English 
biologist  and  political  philosopher,  in  a  speech 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  some  90  years 


ago — get  that  date — said:  "You  Americans 
and  your  descendents,  who  reasonably  can  be 
expected  to  number  200  million  at  your  sec- 
ond centennary,  have  to  ascertain  whether 
this  great  mass  will  hold  together  under  the 
forms  of  a  republic.  .  .  .  Your  one  condition 
of  success,  your  whole  safeguard.  Is  the  moral 
worth  and  Intellectual  clearness  of  the  Indi- 
vidual citizen." 

Our  priority  allegiance  must  be  to  our  sys- 
tem of  law,  which  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the 
only  system  ever  Invented  to  reconcile  the 
continuing  struggle  for  Justice  and  the  in- 
dividual's privilege  to  follow  his  moral  con- 
science. It  is  the  greatest  multi-remedy  gov- 
ernment ever  created.  Therefore,  you  must 
play  it  by  its  rules.  The  more  individual- 
istic you  are,  the  more  you  must  subscribe 
to  lawful  methods. 

Ours  is  a  society  that  accommodates  change 
jjeacefuUy  because  it  knows  that  the  law  of 
life  Is  change.  It  makes  provision  for  change 
through  system — not  leaving  It  to  whims. 

History  teaches  us  that  there  are  only  two 
ways  of  effecting  deliberate  social  change: 
evolution  and  revolution.  Again  and  ag;ain 
we  have  chosen  to  accommodate  change 
through  political  evolution  rather  than 
through  violence  and  the  secret  of  our  suc- 
cess has  been  our  devotion  to  law  as  the  only 
meaningful  Instrument  by  which  to  seek 
Justice. 

The  only  purpose  of  revolution  Is  to  create 
this  system  which  the  true  revolutionaries 
dreamed  of.  If  we  revolt  against  this,  we 
have  no  place  to  go. 

Not  only  are  we  required  and  duty-bound 
to  obey  the  technical  law  of  the  system,  but 
we  owe  even  a  higher  duty — ^we  must  elevate 
the  spiritual  and  moral  requirements  of  the 
unwritten  law  of  manners  and  civility. 

Civility  is  required  and  It  Is  more  than 
mere  obedience  to  the  law.  The  tradition  of 
civility  in  our  society  Is  bound  up  with  re- 
spect for  law.  Respect  not  only  precludes 
civil  disobedience,  but  goes  beyond  mere 
technical  obedience  to  the  law.  Respect 
means,  at  least,  that  the  law  is  not  looked 
upon  as  an  enemy  or  a  necessary  evil.  Re- 
spect means  that  the  law  is  regarded  as  the 
primary  medium  of  change  In  a  free  society. 
Respect  means  realizing  that  the  alterna- 
tives to  law  are  coercion,  intimidation  and, 
eventually,  violence. 

Respect  means,  above  all,  that  one  is  con- 
cerned with  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  the  law. 

Civility  also  requires  a  personal  plus  fac- 
tor.    By  personal  plus  I  mean: 

1.  Let's  not  be  trapped  by  labels. 

2.  The  complex  problems  must  be  handled 
Issue  by  Issue. 

3.  Avoid  superficiality;  instant  solutions; 
pseudo  and  antl-lntellectuallsm;  nihilism; 
Insist  on  standards  of  excellence. 

4.  Organized  crime  is  your  enemy  because 
it  is  against  our  system.  We  must  avoid  Its 
support  or  even  a  suspicion  of  support. 

5.  Stay  away  from  group  defamation — 
Maddox  Is  not  the  South — and  Carmlchael  Is 
not  the  Negro. 

6.  Don't  apologize  for,  or  excuse,  stupidity, 
violence  or  criminality. 

7.  Look  out  for  the  wrecker  In  any  move- 
ment who  attacks  his  own  moderates.  Don't 
compromise  any  movement  by  permitting 
the  wreckers  to  join  It.  It's  your  duty  to 
keep  the  Nazis  and  the  Reds,  the  hooters 
and  the  shooters  and  the  kooks  out  of  your 
movement.  The  Justness  of  the  cause  does 
not  Justify  Joining  forces  with  the  enenales 
of  society. 

If  we  don't  have  self-dlsclpUne  plus,  then 
we  agree  with  those  who  assert  that  men 
need  masters. 

Our  individual  responsibility  at  all  levels 
also  win  require  higher  standards.  My  em- 
phasis today  is  that  the  times  require  even 
more  care;  that  our  conduct  must  be  even 
more  meaningful  than  it  has  been,  particu- 
larly m  a  dangerous  world  of  Instant  com- 
munication smd  Instant  transportation.    Our 
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law  enforcement  will  only  be  as  strong  as 
the  courage  and  commitment  of  our  citizens. 
The  citizens  are  "us"  not  the  mythical 
"they." 

With  respect  to  the  whole  series  of  prob- 
lems Involving  use  of  the  streets  and  hound- 
ing public  officials  In  their  homes,  the  time 
has  come  to  distinguish  between  freedom  of 
speech  and  provocation;  between  petition 
and  lawful  assembly;  as  opposed  to  physical 
pressure  and  coercion.  The  right  of  free 
speech  Is  not  a  club  to  deny  others  their 
rights.  Our  rights  to  use  the  streets  and  the 
rights  of  public  officials  to  enjoy  the  privacy 
of  their  homes  need  not  be  counter  to  the 
First  Amendment — when  all  these  rights  can 
co-exist  without  conflict. 

Civil  delinquency  offers  no  solutions;  It 
merely  Interferes  with  them.  We  have  to 
spell  out  a  newly  marked  and  complex  path 
with  clvlUty  and  decency.  The  remedies  are 
here  in  the  courts — many  courts  with  many 
views — we  can  begin  to  chart  out  the  bal- 
ance of  rights  where  millions  of  people  are 
clustered  In  closely  packed  cities.  Let's  have 
a  whole  series  of  law  suits  on  a  whole  series 
of  specific  situations.  Our  legislative  bodies 
of  all  kinds  and  the  courts  are  the  proper 
civil  forums  to  test  out  the  new  Issues  and 
the  new  problems. 

Civilization  Is  the  victory  of  reason  over 
force  and  law  Is  the  only  possible  Instru- 
ment In  the  search  for  Jiistlce.  We  are  alive 
now  because  of  civilization.  It  Is  a  unique 
and  delicate  process.  Our  civil  rights  were 
created,  by  a  very  few  civilized  men  and, 
once  gone,  would  be  as  thoroughly  loet  as  if 
they  were  blasted  to  bits  by  a  nuclear  bomb. 

The  Issue  is  clear. 

Aristotle  says  that  only  two  kinds  of  beings 
can  live  outside  of  civil  society — gods  and 
beasts.  Let  us  never  dare  to  pretend  we  are 
gods;  let  us  ever  remember  our  heritage  so 
that  we  never  become  beasts. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  is  there  further  morning 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
furtlier  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  355. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  ASSISTANT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
•  Mr.    BYRD   of    West    Virginia.     Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  th%t  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 


AMENDMENT    BO.    38 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  38,  offered  by  my- 
self and  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11,  In- 
sert the  following  new  section : 

"SEUJCT     OOMMrrrEE     ON     SMALL    BUSINESS 

"Sec.  123,  There  Is  hereby  created  a  select 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  to  consist  of  seventeen 
Senators  to  be  appointed  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  at  the  same  time  as  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  stanfllng  committees  of 
the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress, and  to  which  shall  be  referred  all 
proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
problems  of  American  small  business  enter- 
prises. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  committee  to 
study  and  survey  by  means  of  research  and 
investigation  all  problems  of  American  small 
business  enterprises,  and  to  obtain  all  facts 
possible  in  relation  thereto  which  would  not 
only  be  of  public  Interest,  but  which  would 
aid  the  Congress  in  enacting  remedial  legis- 
lation. 

"Such  committee  shall  from  time  to  time 
report  to  the  Senate,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  Its 
recommendations  with  tespect  to  matters 
referred  to  the  committee  or  otherwise 
vrtthln  its  Jurisdiction." 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  im- 
mediately after  the  item  relating  to  section 
122  Of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following  new 

item: 

"Sec.  123.  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  the  substance  of  what  has 
been  known  for  the  past  three  Con- 
gresses as  Senate  Resolution  30,  which 
was  introduced  by  me  on  January  17, 
1967.  It  was  cosponsored  by  29  Sena- 
tors. Mr.  President,  I  listed  the  names 
of  those  Senators  in  the  Record  last 
Friday. 

The  support  in  the  Senate  for  this 
resolution  is  bipartisan  and  has  been  ever 
since  the  substance  of  it  was  introduced 
the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge,  in  1955. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  Is 
certainly  germane  to  the  business  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  Senate.  It  does 
not  establish  a  new  standing  committee. 
It  does  not  amend  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate relating  to  standing  committees.  I 
have  been  advised  by  lawyers  on  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  that  this  amendment  is 
much  less  complex  because  it  does  not 
amend  the  rules  relating  to  standing 
committees. 

Positively  speaking,  this  amendment 
gives  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  Senate  the  authority  to 
have  bills,  messages,  petitions,  memori- 
als, and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
problems  of  American  small  business 
enterprises  referred  to  it  and  the  addi- 
tional authority  to  report  bills  and  reso- 
lutions to  the  Calendar  of  the  Senate  for 
our  consideration  on  the  floor.  This 
additional  authority  bas  often  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "legislative  authority." 

It  is  the  feeling  of  large  segments  of 


the  small  business  community  that  in 
the  give  and  take  of  our  national  eco- 
nomic life  there  must  be  built  into  the 
structure  of  the  Senate  this  select  com- 
mittee whose  business  it  would  be  to  con- 
sider legislation  affecting  the  small 
business  community.  This  is  just  as  nec- 
essary and  important  to  the  health  of  our 
national  economy  as  for  example,  is  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  our  Nation's 
farmers. 

As  of  Januai-y  1967  there  were  over 
4.7  million  small  businesses  in  the  coun- 
try. They  provided  employment  for  over 
30  million  employees.  They  comprised 
95  percent  of  the  total  number  of  busi- 
nesses in  the  country.  They  generate  40 
percent  of  the  business  activity  in  the 
country. 

Small  businesses  furnish  a  livelihood 
for  60  percent  of  the  population  and 
provide  employment  for  40  percent  of 
the  population. 

Their  retail  sales  constituted  73  per- 
cent of  total  national  retail  sales. 

Their  wholesale  sales  constitute  70  per- 
cent of  total  national  wholesale  sales. 

They  constitute  82  percent  of  the  con- 
struction activity  in  the  country  and  80 
percent  of  the  country's  service  industry. 

They  contribute  34  percent  of  the 
manufactured  value  added  to  the  econ- 
omy each  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  the  initial 
sponsor  of  this  resolution  in  the  past 
three  Congresses.  I  have  known  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  was  that  this 
proposal  should  at  least  wait  for  the  re- 
sults of  the  deliberations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Congress.  The  cosponsors  of  this  reso- 
lution have  been  willing  to  wait  until 

now. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  now  is 
the  time  for  us  to  give  to  the  substance 
of  this  amendment  the  serious  and  public 
consideration  it  deserves.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  needs  this  authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  demean  any 
other  committee  of  the  Senate  by  offering 
this  amendment.  Most  of  the  small  busi- 
ness legislation  offered  in  the  Senate  is 
considered  by  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  know  that  the  members 
of  that  subcommittee,  including  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  are  hard-working, 
dedicated  Senators  who  have  the  best 
interest  of  small  business  in  view. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  is  already  overbur- 
dened with  legislative  proposals,  highly 
complex  in  nature  and,  many  of  which, 
if  enacted  into  law  will  have  a  massive 
impact  upon  the  economic  life  of  the 
Nation.  The  members  of  this  great  com- 
mittee are  just  not  in  a  position  to  devote 
the  necessary  time  to  the  needs  of  small 
business. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  little  merit 
in  the  Senate's  having  for  so  many  years 
a  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
which  can  only  suggest,  which  can  only 
hold  hearings  and  which  can  only  offer 
a  hope  that  legislation  might  be  consid- 
ered. It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
point  in  our  having  a  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  unless  it  can  translate 
into  action  in  the  form  of  legislation 
those  ideas  and  proposals  which  become 
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patently  necessary  as  a  result  of  any 
hearings  or  investigations  that  select 
committee  might  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  all  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the  plight 
of  small  business.  The  corporate  giants 
are  forcing  the  Nation's  small  business- 
men to  the  wall  at  a  constantly  acceler- 
ated rate.  If  these  small  enterprises 
are  not  permitted  to  grow  and  prosper 
the  Nation  will  suffer  an  irreparable  loss 
in  job  opportunities  and  economic 
growth.  Let  us  remember  that  all  big 
business  was  once  small  business;  and 
if  we  wish  to  maintain  the  competitive 
system  in  this  country  and  expand  the 
national  economy  small  entrepreneurs' 
must  have  a  chance  to  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  and  I  am  firm- 
ly convinced  that  this  amendment  has 
great  merit.  I  am  certain  that  the  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  30,  which 
Is  in  substance  identical  to  this  amend- 
ment, agree  with  me  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  they,  and  indeed  all  others  of  our 
colleagues,  will  join  me  in  voting  in  favor 
of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
series  of  questions  and  answers  which 
I  think  will  place  the  entire  question  in 
better  perspective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  questions 
and  answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Q.  Would  not  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment dilute  the  Jurisdiction  of  other  stand- 
ing committees? 

A.  The  bills  otherwise  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  which  In 
turn  are  probably  re-referred  to  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  would  I  suppose 
be  referred  by  the  Parliamentarian  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  under 
tills  amendment. 

The  decision  to  refer  bills  would  I  think 
continue  to  be  made  by  the  Parliamentarian 
and  he  would  assign  bills  as  he  does  now 
under  the  sections  of  the  standing  rules  of 
tlie  Senate  giving  Jurisdiction  to  the  various 
standing  committees. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  there  Is 
no  specific  Jurisdiction  given  under  the  rules 
to  any  committee  for  receipt  and  reporting 
of  bills  relating  to  small  business. 

Q.  Wouldn't  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment encourage  proliferation  of  Committees? 

A.  No.  It  would  not.  There  is  already  in 
existence  and  has  been  for  years,  a  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  This  amend- 
ment would  simply  give  to  that  Select  Com- 
mittee the  authority  to  report  bills  which 
it  does  not  have  now.  While  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  can  Investigate 
and  study  matters  relating  to  small  busi- 
ness in  this  country  it  cannot  give  life  to  Its 
recommendations  by  reporting  bills  to  the 
Floor  for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

The  amendment,  therefore,  does  not  create 
any  new  Committee  and  It  would  not  change 
tlie  business  of  the  Senate  Insofar  as  Floor 
action  is  concerned. 

Q.  Isn't  this  amendment  actually  an 
amendment  to  the  standing  rules  of  the 
Senate? 

A.  No,  It  Is  not.  The  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  presently  is  not  estab- 
lished under  the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate. 
Rather  It  exists  under  the  authority  of  a 
simple  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
This  amendment  simply  creates  a  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  not  contem- 
plated under  the  rules,  but  which,  neverthe- 


less, would  have  authority  to  receive  and 
report   bills   relating  to  small   business. 

Q.  No  hearings  have  ever  been  held  on  the 
substance  of  this  amendment. 

A.  It  is  true  there  have  been  no  hearings 
held  on  S.  Res.  30  which  Is  the  substance  of 
this  amendment.  However,  on  August  13, 
1964,  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  did  announce  that  there 
would  be  hearings  on  It  early  In  1965.  To  my 
knowledge  there  have  not  been  any  hearings 
held  although  several  requests  were  made 
diurlng  1965  that  they  be  held. 

I  am  sure  that  this  subject  was  gone  Into 
In  great  detail  when  the  Senate  adopted  the 
resolution  establishing  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  some  years  ago. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  does  not 
change  In  any  way  the  power  or  authority  of 
the  Senate.  It  does  not  change  the  law. 
This  Is  ti^e  Ijecause  at  the  present  time  the 
Senate  can  and  does  consider  small  busi- 
ness legislation  and  the  Senate  does  at  the 
present  time  have  an  active  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  The  amendment  simply 
gives  to  that  Select  Committee  the  authority 
which  it  does  not  now  possess  to  report 
legislation. 

At  the  present  time,  I  might  add,  no  other 
Committee  has  under  the  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate jurisdiction  over  small  business  legisla- 
tion as  such. 

Q.  Would  the  amendment  Invade  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  because  it  would  send  tax  bills  to 
the  Small  Business  Committee? 

A.  No.  Under  the  standing  rules  of  the 
Senate,  Rule  25.1(h)  sets  forth  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  That 
nUe  requires  that  (all)  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials  and  other 
(matters)  shall  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  when  they  involve  "revenue 
measures  generally."  Since  this  amendment 
does  not  amend  the  standing  rules  of  the 
Senate,  it  does  not  alter  those  rules  spe- 
cifically setting  forth  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  taxation. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
luctantly I  must  speak  against  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  to  add 
to  the  present  jurisdiction  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  the  legis- 
lative prerogatives  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee in  the  jurisdiction  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  important  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  continue  to 
function  and  to  operate  in  its  present 
form,  structure,  and  authority.  To  im- 
pose upon  it  legislative  jurisdiction  would 
create  some  extremely  diflBcult  problems, 
and,  in  addition,  would  result  in  an  in- 
hibiting and  restricting  effect  on  the 
committee's  operation. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness is  established  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  small  business  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations. Its  authority  is  general 
in  nature  for  a  very  real  and  valid  pur- 
pose. When  the  Senate  established  the 
committee  and  when  the  Congress  later 
confirmed  that  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  it  was 
intended  that  the  committee's  action 
would  cover  a  wide  area;  that  it  would 
concern  itself  with  problems  coming 
within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  a 
number  of  committees,  such  as,  taxation, 
financing,  competition,  defense  and  civil- 
ian procurement,  and  others.     It  was 


never  anticipated  that  the  committee 
should  be  restricted  because  it  was  study- 
ing a  problem  coining  within  the  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  of  some  other  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  if  we  estab- 
lished a  precedent  here  in  giving  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  to  a  select  committee, 
all  other  select  committees  that  have 
been  or  would  be  established  would  ex- 
pect that  they,  too,  should  be  entitled 
to  legislative  jurisdiction  over  their 
specific  activity.  One  example  is  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  which  is 
currently  holding  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  of  select 
committees  cross  many  well-fixed  and 
well-respected  lines  of  jurisdiction  that 
have  long  been  held  by  the  standing  com- 
mittee system  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  dangerous,  too,  to  adopt  an 
amendment  such  as  this,  which  sets  a 
precedent  for  an  overriding  of  the  long- 
held  jurisdictions  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees, because  it  could  engender  a  great 
deal  of  friction.  The  small  business  wan- 
munity  has  succeeded  so  well  with  the 
able  and  alert  special  attention  of  the 
crusading  leadership  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  which  has  hearings  and 
makes  studies  with  respect  to  the  needs  of 
small  business,  and  then  goes  before  the 
committee  of  jurisdiction,  whether  it  be 
Finance,  Commerce,  Banking  and  Ciu-- 
rency,  or  many  others,  and  advocates  be- 
fore these  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  the  cause  of  small  business. 

I  know  that  the  House  of  Flepresenta- 
tives  still  has  its  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee of  a  select  nature.  They  do  not 
have  legislation  jurisdiction.  Jurisdic- 
tion rests  with  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  exactly  where  Jurlsdic- 
t^ion  in  small  business  resides  today  in 
matters  affecting  small  business  in  the 
Sensrte. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  on  limited  time.  Woiild  the  Sena- 
tor accept  a  deduction  from  his  time  in 
connection  with  the  question? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  the  question  be 
charged  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney]  yields,  the  time 
to  be  charged  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  . 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
the  fact  that  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  is  not  given  any  jurisdiction 
over  small  business  as  such,  nor  is  any 
other  committee  of  the  Senate.  It  has 
been  customary  to  refer  matters  of  that 
nature  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  There  is  no  provision  specifi- 
cally relating  to  small  business  in  the 
rules. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion In  my  mind  that  they  actually  have 
that  jurisdiction.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  this  is  legislation  which  has 
been  the  landmark  of  progress  in  small 
business.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  who  is  a  leading  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  will  admit 
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that  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
establishing  tliis  outstanding  legislation 
within  the  present  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. That  is  the  committee  which 
has  had  these  matters  referred  to  it. 
This  brings  up  the  point  that  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  Senator  does  not 
think  that  important  committees  of  the 
Senate,  such  as  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, are  going  to  yield  to  the  Small 
Business  Committee  writing  of  a  tax  bill, 
with  necessary  benefits  to  small  busi- 
ness; or  to  any  select  committee  in  the 
writing  of  a  tax  bill,  because  it  all  be- 
comes involved  with  the  overall  matter 
of  taxation  in  the  country,  all  designed 
to  aid  small  business  or  general  business 
or  even  big  business. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  own  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Under  the  same 
conditions. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  amend- 
ment which  takes  away  from  the  Finance 
Committee  any  Jurisdiction  which  it  now 
possesses.  The  standing  rules  of  the 
Senate,  in  rule  XXV  Ih,  set  forth  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. That  rule  requires  that  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  matters  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
when  they  Involve  revenue  measxires 
generally. 

This  does  not  alter  those  rules  specifi- 
cally setting  forth  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Firuince  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  taxation.  Nothing  will  be  taken 
away  from  that  committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Approval  of  taxa- 
tion is  very  much  a  problem  of  small 
business.  But  there  are  many  other 
problems  of  smsdl  business  which  fall 
within  other  committee  Jurisdictional 
lines.  That  is  the  reason  Small  Business 
has  as  members  many  chairmen  of  other 
committees  which  take  back  the  crusad- 
ing programs  of  Small  Business  to  their 
deliberations.  Examples  are  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  whose 
chairman  Is  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  ;  the  Conmiittee  on  Fi- 
nance, whose  chairman  is  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long];  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  whose  chairman 
is  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
BiJi^DOLPH] ;  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia,  whose  chairman  is  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  ;  and 
the  Committee  on  Aging,  whose  chair- 
man Is  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 

SUATHZRS]. 

Thus,  these  committee  chairmen  take 
Into  account  many  of  the  problems  that 
come  up  which  are  of  great  Interest  to 
the  Small  Business  Committee.  It  woiild 
not  be  a  conunlttee  of  the  great  standing 
of  one  of  our  standing  conunittees  be- 
cause it  would  merely  be  a  committee 
which  has  a  part-time  Jurisdiction  over 
certain  legislative  matters  as  they  may 
affect  small  business.  It  would  be  a  hard 
line  to  draw. 

Reoognlzdng  the  importance  of  this 
committee  having  the  authority  to  go 
Into  any  area,  it  was  decided  that  It 
should  not  have  legislt.tive  jurisdiction 
but  be  free  to  study  any  small  business 
problem.    To  impose  legislative  Jurisdic- 


tion upon  the  Small  Business  Committee 
would  inevitably  result  in  the  Small 
Business  Committee's  operation  being 
restricted  to  a  study  of  those  problem 
areas  over  which  it  had  legislative 
jurisdiction. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness is  intended  to  be  an  advocate  for 
small  business  and  to  pursue  the  cause 
of  the  small  business  community  before 
the  legislative  committees.  Members  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  serve  on 
the  standing  committee  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  problems  and  are  able 
to  support  actively  in  the  standing  com- 
mittee the  recommendations  of  the  select 
committee. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness is  not  inhibited.  There  are  other 
select  committees  doing  a  necessary  and 
worthwhile  purpose  such  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  and  others.  To 
confer  legislative  juriBdiction  upon  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
would  establish  precedent  for  such  ac- 
tion in  other  select  committees  that 
would  not  be  wise. 

For  many  years  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  been  primarily 
responsible  for  small  business  legisla- 
tion. This  committee  established  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  Its 
predecessors.  This  committee  explored 
the  credit  gap  which  faced  small  busi- 
nesses and  developed  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  and  the  small  business 
investment  companiec  to  fill  it,  and  for 
years  this  committee  has  made  special 
provisions  for  small  business  in  more 
general  legislation  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee such  as  the  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation  Act,  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act,  housing,  urban  renewal, 
and  related  acts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be  tak- 
ing a  step  that  would  be  ill  advised  at 
this  time,  we  would  not  only  establish 
legislative  jurisdiction  for  a  conmiittee 
that  has  done  very  well  in  representing 
small  business  in  all  of  the  various 
standing  committees,  but  also  would  set 
up  new  precedents  in  the  Senate.  That 
will  be  observed,  and  will  result,  un- 
doubtedly, in  extending  new  legislative 
Jurisdiction  to  other  select  committees 
that  we  will  live  to  regret. 

I  think  this  clear-cut  line  of  demar- 
cation and  well  established  precedent 
from  the  standing  committee  structure 
would  require  that  we  do  not  support  the 
amendment. 

The  proposal  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
But  I  think  it  is  quite  important  that  we 
have  a  powerful  committee  such  as  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  rep- 
resenting small  business  in  conferences 
on  legislation  affecting  small  business 
when  it  comes  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Thus,  I  regret  that  I  must  oppose  the 
pending  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  mention  to  Senators 
that  while  this  subject  was  informally 
being  discussed  In  the  hearings,  there 
wsts  not  one  word  of  testimony  recom- 
mending a  legislative  status  for  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  Also,  in 
marking  up  the  bill,  when  it  was  men- 
tioned, there  was  no  support  for  it  at 
that  time. 
If  the  committee  is  to  be  created  as  a 


legislative  committee,  then  it  should 
come  before  the  Rules  Committee 
where  it  could  be  properly  heard,  and 
witnesses  from  the  stsmding  committees 
who  thus  would  be  affected  would  be 
able  to  have  their  say. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Organization. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  it  is  not  a  fact  the  small  busi- 
ness people  would  prefer  to  be  repre- 
sented on  a  business  committee  instead 
of  a  special  committee,  where  small  busi- 
ness is  all  that  is  represented,  antagonis- 
tic to  another  committee  where  large 
business  is  represented. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  problems  of 
small  business  have  to  t>e  remedied  in  a 
committee  which  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
business. 

Mr.  METCALP.  The  proponents  want 
to  participate  in  this  discussion  in  a  com- 
mittee which  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
business  concerned. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  think  they 
would  feel  that  their  legislation  is  of 
such  major  importance  that  they  would 
like  to  be  represented  by  a  major  com- 
mittee. They  are  so  represented  by  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  which  has  long  handled  affairs 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  METCALF.    Some  of  the  general 
legislation  which  is  special,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  has  been  developed 
through  the  major  standing  committees. 
Mr.     MONRONEY.     That     is     riglit. 
That  is  quite  properly  the  case.    They 
have  a  powerful  advocate  for  small  busi- 
ness In  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  and  they  are  not  inhibited  by 
the  jurisdiction  that  they  would  have,  if 
they  were  a  legislative  committee  be- 
cause they  would  have  to  watch  care- 
fully to  stay  within  the  confines  of  small 
business.     Small  business  problems  re- 
late to  half  a  dozen  other  powerful  juris- 
dictions, such  as  taxation,  public  lend- 
ing, and  so  forth — and  I  would  feel  that 
they  would  be  much  better  off  with  a 
strong,  active,  powerful  participation  of 
their  select  committee  doing  its  job  for 
small  business,  and  go  before  the  stand- 
ing committees  that  have  that  Jurisdic- 
tion to  advocate  the  problems  of  small 
business. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Utah  require? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  could  use  10  min- 
utes. If  it  is  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  18  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  wishes  to  speak  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    Yes. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Utah  Is  recognized. 
Mr.  BENNETT.    Mr.  President,  one  rf 
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the  chief  reasons  why  I  oppose  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  that  no  one  can  define 
small  business.  What  is  small  business? 
In  any  attempt  to  give  some  bench- 
marks in  terms  of  number  of  employees, 
or  amount  of  business  that  is  done,  but 
which  varies  so  much  from  industry  to 
industry  that  sometimes  a  "small  busi- 
ness" in  one  particular  industry,  say 
the  automobile  industry,  might  be  con- 
sidered a  giant  business  in  another  in- 
dustry, there  will  be  set  up  a  Jurisdic- 
tional problem  for  a  group  of  people  that 
cannot  be  defined. 

I  came  out  of  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
small  business,  and  I  have  my  own  defi- 
nition: Any  business  that  is  smaller 
than  that  business  is  a  small  business, 
and  any  business  larger  than  my  busi- 
ness is  one  I  would  call  a  big  business. 
I  put  myself  in  the  small  business  defi- 
nition. 

I  can  see  no  valid  reason  for,  nor  can 
I  feel  that  anything  would  be  gained 
by,  small  business  if  legislative  juris- 
diction were  provided  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

The  select  committee  was  established 
just  as  many  other  select,  special,  and 
joint  committees  were  established  for 
the  broad  purpose  of  studying  problems 
and  maiding  recommendations  covering 
a  wide  area.  It  was  intended  that  these 
committees  would  concern  themselves 
with  problems  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  niunber  of  standing  committees.  To 
transfer  Jurisdiction  to  the  special  com- 
mittees from  the  various  standing  com- 
mittees would  not  be  beneficial  either  In 
the  studying  of  problems  related  to  each 
of  the  special  committees  or  in  getting 
legislation  considered  which  might  be 
recommended  by  any  of  them. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness is  expected  to  concern  itself  with 
problems  such  as  taxation,  financing, 
competition.  Government  procurement, 
and  so  forth,  as  they  concern  small  busi- 
ness. It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the 
committee  were  forced  to  have  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  over  any  one  area.  It 
would  result  in  a  restriction  of  its  oF>era- 
tlons  to  a  study  of  the  problems  in  that 
area. 

Certainly  the  Finance  Committee  is 
not  going  to  give  up  its  tax  responsibil- 
ity based  on  the  size  of  the  taxpayer. 

Being  a  member  of  both  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  which  has  a 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  with  juris- 
diction over  certain  small  business  leg- 
islation such  as  that  pertaining  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  with  its 
grants  for  studies  of  small  business 
studies  and  its  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Division,  and  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, which  is  responsible  for  all  tax  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate,  I  find  that  there  has 
not  been  an  unreasonable  burden  placed 
on  either  as  a  result  of  recommendations 
made  by  the  Select  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee or  for  that  matter,  any  source. 
Both  of  these  standing  committees  have 
hamdled  with  dispatch  any  legislation 
that  has  been  referred  to  them.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  complaints  from  the  Small 
Business  Ackninistration  with  the  han- 
dling of  legislation  in  these  committees, 
nor  have  I  been  aware  of  any  legitimate 
complaints  from  small  businessmen. 

In  the  absence  of  any  such  problems, 
I  cannot  feel  that  this  proposal  to  put 


legislative  Jurisdiction  in  the  Select  Small 
Business  Committee  is  a  desirable  one. 

As  a  member  of  several  special  com- 
mittees, I  would  be  more  inclined  to  have 
their  functions  transferred  to  the  com- 
mittees which  are  responsible  for  legis- 
lation in  the  areas  handled  by  the  spe- 
cial or  select  committees.  This  was  my 
recommendation  last  September  when 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Organization  of  the  Congress  requested 
my  views  on  the  report  which  preceded 
the  legislation  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

Now  to  be  more  specific:  For  many 
years,  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  been  responsible  for  a 
majority  of  legislation  dealing  with  small 
business.  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration was  established  by  the  commit- 
tee. The  committee  studied  the  prob- 
lems wliich  small  business  has  in  at- 
tracting capital  with  which  to  finance  Its 
operations  and  expansion;  and  as  a  re- 
sult, the  Small  Business  Investment  Act, 
which  provides  for  small  business  invest- 
ment companies,  was  developed. 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  dealing 
exclusively  with  small  business  problems 
and  operations,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  taken  into  account 
the  needs  and  capabilities  of  small  busi- 
ness and  has  made  provision  for  small 
business  in  other  legislation  under  its 
Jurisdiction.  This  other  legislation  In- 
cludes housing,  urban  renewal,  the  De- 
fense Production  Act,  bills  dealing  with 
financial  institutions,  and  securities. 
Through  the  coordination  of  the  legis- 
lation referred  to  all  of  these  subcom- 
mittees of  our  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  we  are  able  to  consider  a 
broad  legislative  picture  and  be  sure 
that  small  business  concerns  are  prop- 
erly protected. 

The  primary  legislation  affecting  small 
business  reported  out  of  the  committee 
concerns  financial  aids  for  small  busi- 
ness. This  legislation  had  been  closely 
related  to  monetary  and  credit  policies 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  In  fact, 
the  small  business  investment  program 
was  based  on  a  thorough  review  of  the 
credit  needs  of  small  business  made  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

In  considering  the  legislation  that  be- 
came the  Defense  Production  Act,  special 
provisions  were  made  for  small  business. 
It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
small  business  advisory  committee.  It 
provided  for  the  exception  of  small  busi- 
nesses from  the  requirements  of  the  act 
as  long  as  the  exemptions  did  not  Im- 
pede the  accomplishment  of  the  act's  ob- 
jectives. A  section  of  the  bill  directed 
the  Attorney  General  to  undertake  sur- 
veys to  determine  if  there  were  any 
factors  which  could  tend  to  eliminate 
competition  or  create  monopolies  or  In- 
jure small  business. 

Small  business  is  very  much  Involved 
in  housing  legislation,  which  Is  handled 
by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  This  Is  particularly  true  of 
urban  renewal  programs,  in  which  small 
businesses  are  often  displaced.  The 
committee  has  given  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  this  problem.  The  displace- 
ment of  small  business  is  also  a  problem 
which  must  be  carefully  considered  and 
taken  care  of  in  mass  transit  programs. 


Our  committee  has  provided  for  these 
problems  with  loan  programs  in  addition 
to  payment  of  the  small  business  for  its 
loss  in  being  displaced. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  operations, 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  also 
have  important  implications  for  small 
business.  The  insurance  or  guarantees 
provided  have  made  it  possible  for  hun- 
dreds of  small  companies  who  had  never 
exported  before  to  get  into  this  business, 
which  incidentally  is  an  assist  in  over- 
coming our  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lems, which  also  are  of  concern  to  the 
International  Finance  Subcommittee  of 
our  banking  committee. 

It  could  be  pointed  out  also  that  guar- 
anteed loans  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank  have  been  very  beneficial  to  small 
business  companies. 

We  expect  to  receive  in  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  proposed  legis- 
lation from  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  in  the  next  week  or  two. 
This  will  be  a  f oUowup  of  a  recent  report 
in  which  recommendations  were  made 
for  changes  in  the  investment  company 
Industry  which  could  adversely  aflfect 
small  broker-dealers.  We  expect  to  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  protect 
small  businesses  in  this  area  also. 

As  I  look  at  this  problem,  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  carve  out  what  we  call 
small  business  and  set  up  a  special  Juris- 
diction, there  will  be  many  serious  prob- 
lems created  in  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Do  we  stop  our 
legislation  at  volume  of  a  certaki  size? 
Do  we  no  longer  deal  with  loans  below 
a  certain  figure  or  organizations  and 
small  business  programs  below  that  fig- 
ure? Are  we  to  create  a  situation  in 
which  the  proposed  new  Small  Business 
ConMnittee  will  have  a  program  In  some 
areas  which  is  at  variance  with  those 
which  come  out  of  our  subcommittee,  so 
that  we  will  be  quarreling  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  point  of  view  or  that  point  of 
view  should  prevail  and  create  a  contest 
between  the  two  conunittees? 

It  seems  to  me  we  run  that  risk  when 
we  attempt  to  cut  the  Jurisdiction  In  half, 
horizontally,  and  say  that  everybody  be- 
low this  line  is  in  a  special  category  and 
legislation  dealing  with  his  problems  will 
be  handled  by  a  Select  Small  Business 
Committee,  and  everybody  above  that 
line  will  have  his  problems  handled  by 
other  committees. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  it  is  my 
view  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  Con- 
gress to  shackle  the  Select  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  with  legislative  author- 
ity, in  the  first  place;  and,  second,  to 
create  this  vast  pattern  of  conflict  with 
all  the  other  present  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  that  deal  with  the 
problems  of  small  business. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  Senate,  in 
Its  wisdom,  will  not  upset  the  present 
pattern,  certainly  without  adequate  study 
that  Is  necessary  In  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  any  time  I 
may  have  remaining  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  wish  to 
use  some  of  his  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  21  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  express  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  which  I  am 
proposing.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
magnifjring  the  difficulties  which  they 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  earlier, 
the  Small  Business  Committee  will  not 
infringe  greatly  upon  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  committees,  and  that  is  particu- 
larly true  with  respect  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  I  think  it  is  true  that  the 
legislation  now  referred  to  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  and  consid- 
ered by  the  appropriate  subcommittee, 
would  probably  go  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

As  we  listen  to  the  pleas  of  small  busi- 
nessmen aroxmd  the  country,  thousands 
of  them,  and  even  their  employees — be- 
cause their  employees  are  affected  by 
conditions  affecting  their  employers — we 
are  convinced  that  at  least  they  feel 
that  not  enough  time  and  thought  is  be- 
ing given  to  their  problems. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  business  conducted  in  this 
country  is  small  business.  The  small 
businessmen  are  not  an  insignificant 
group.  They  feel  that  they  are  not  re- 
ceiving adequate  representation  in  Con- 
gress at  the  present  time. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  its  members, 
who  are  able  and  distinguished  men. 
But  they  have  a  tremendous  work  load 
to  carry,  and  they  just  cannot  give  suffi- 
cient time  and  thought  to  small  business 
problems — time  and  thought  which  I 
think  are  very  important  and  necessary. 
Mr.  President,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  has  a  very  able  staff 
at  the  present  time.  Its  members  are 
familiar  with  small  business  problems, 
and  the  needs  of  small  business.  They 
are  working  on  them  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  and  year  after  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  the  Senator  allotted  himself 
have  expired.  He  is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  So  I  think  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  is 
in  an  excellent  position  to  render  much 
needed  service  to  the  small  business  com- 
munity in  this  country.  If  Senators 
could  read  some  of  the  mail  which  has 
come  in  to  me  from  small  business  groups 
and  small  businessmen  around  the  Na- 
tion, they  would.  I  think,  be  convinced 
of  the  justification  for  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Big  business  can  pretty  much  take  care 
of  itself.  Small  business  cannot.  They 
cannot  keep  lobbyists  in  Washington. 
They  carmot  hire  expensive  legal  talent. 
They  are  the  little  fellows,  the  neglected 
fellows,  who  are  going  out  of  business — 
and  too  many  are  going  out  of  business 


right  now — because  their  problems  are 
not  being  given  sufficient  consideration. 
So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  be  persuaded  that  the  small 
business  community  is  being  adequately 
represented  today,  because  I  think  the 
facts  show  the  contrary  to  be  true;  and 
I  hope  very  much  that  this  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

I  might  point  out  that  at  least  30  Sen- 
ators were  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 30,  which  I  authored  last  year. 
They  felt  legislation  of  that  kind  was 
necessary.  I  am  sure  that  they  have  not 
changed  their  opinions  since. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa stated  that  no  hearings  had  been 
held  on  this  question.  I  might  point  out 
that  we  have  tried  to  obtain  hearings 
before  the  Rules  Committee.  We  were 
given  assurance  last  year  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  hearings  would  be 
held,  but  despite  many  efforts  by  several 
of  us,  no  hearings  were  ever  scheduled. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to  cor- 
rect an  impression  which  might  have 
been  received.  I  said  there  was  no  testi- 
mony in  our  record  of  those  wishing  to 
appear  to  be  heard,  advocating  the  pres- 
ent amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  could  have 
misunderstood,  but  perhaps  I  did  not 
make  that  clear. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No,  that  was  under- 
stood. We  have  tried  for  several  years 
to  have  hearings  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  Thus  far,  none 
has  been  scheduled,  despite  repeated  re- 
quests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  cannot  quite  fathom 
why  feelings  should  be  so  strong.  I  sup- 
pose that  if  I  were  a  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I 
would  not  wish  to  surrender  any  of  the 
prerogatives  which  that  committee  now 
has.  But  as  I  p>ointed  out  earlier,  the 
Senate  rules  do  not  provide  for  that 
conmiittee  to  consider  small  business 
matters.  It  has  become  customary  to 
refer  legislation  of  that  nature  to  it,  but 
there  Is  nothing  in  the  rules  to  provide 
for  it. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  very 
real  needs  of  the  small  businessmen  in 
this  country — the  small  businessmen 
and  their  employees — because  the  em- 
ployees will  be  adversely  affected  if  the 
employer  cannot  remain  in  business.  I 
think  it  is  a  challenge  we  ought  to  face. 
The  small  business  organizations  des- 
perately want  this  legislation,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  grant  their  very  justifi- 
able wish  and  hope,  because  thousands 
of  small  businessmen  will  be  forced  out 
of  business  unless  much  greater  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  their  needs  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.    I  am  prepared  to  yield  it 


back,  if  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
prepared  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  request  for  time  on  this  side,  so 
we  propose  to  use  ours. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  rise  to  oppose  the  Prouty 
amendment.  I  know  how  sincerely  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  pressed  for 
this  amendment  throughout  the  years; 
but  there  are  several  reasons  why  I  op- 
pose it. 

First,  one  of  the  great  ticcomplish- 
ments  of  the  LaFoUette-Monroney  com- 
mittee back  in  1946  was  to  end  the  pro- 
liferation of  committees.  However,  we 
have  tended,  under  this  act,  to  provide 
for  some  additional  committees.  That 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  Senators. 
One  of  the  great  weaknesses  in  this  body 
is  that  we  serve  on  a  number  of  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees,  and  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  be  at  meetings  and  do  the 
kind  of  job  we  would  like  to  do.  If  we 
create  another  committee,  it  will  mag- 
nify that  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  for  the 
last  8  years.  The  present  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  MclNTYRE]  who  is  now  in 
Vietnam.  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  have 
talked  to  literally  thousands  of  small 
businessmen  in  my  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  to  several  hundred  outside  my  State; 
and  I  have  yet  to  hear  any  small  busi- 
nessman advocate  this  kind  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate.  I  have  heard 
many  veterans  say  they  would  like  to 
have  a  veterans'  committee.  Some  peace 
advocates  have  said  they  would  like  to 
have  a  peace  committee  in  the  Senate. 
But  I  have  talked  to  many  small  busi- 
nessmen in  many  areas,  and  I  know  of 
none  who  do  not  feel  they  are  represented 
as  well  In  the  U.S.  Senate  now  as  they 
would  be  if  they  had  a  small  business 
committee  with  legislative  jurisdiction. 

The  present  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  is,  it  seems  to  me,  in  an 
excellent  position.  It  is  free  to  investi- 
gate throughout  the  whole  area  of  leg- 
islation touching  on  small  business  prob- 
lems. It  can  investigate  taxes  thorough- 
ly, and  recommend  legislation.  It  can 
investigate  antitrust  actions,  as  well  as 
SBA  action  or  inaction. 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  himself  has  admitted  that  tax 
jurisdiction  will  still  have  to  remain  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  What  does 
that  do  to  the  capacity  of  the  commit- 
tee to  investigate  tax  legislation,  and  fol- 
low whatever  the  problems  may  be  for 
small  business  wherever  they  lead?  Ob- 
viously, they  carmot  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  we  had  a  fi- 
nancial Institutions  bill,  S.  3158,  before 
us,  concerning  the  regulation  of  various 
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financial  institutions — banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations.  After  exhaustive 
hearings  on  this  bill,  it  was  reported  to 
the  Senate.  It  passed  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  becoming  Public  Law  89-695.  It 
was  very  logical  that  right  after  we  had 
gone  into  that  matter  in  great  detail 
and  developed  some  imderstanding,  and 
our  staff  had  studied  it  carefully,  that  we 
could  more  competently  make  a  similar 
investigation  of  small  business  invest- 
ment companies.  We  had  very  similar 
problems  to  arise  in  dealing  with  proper 
supervision  of  SBIC's  as  we  had  with 
banks  and  savings  and  loans.  Public  Law 
89-779  was  enacted  which  strengthened 
the  supervisory  powers  of  SBA  over 
SBIC's. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  interrelationship  that 
exists  among  legislation  considered  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
We  have  excellent  staff  members  and 
have  ourselves  developed  some  knowl- 
edge and  experience  over  the  years.  If 
this  experience  were  not  available  and 
a  matter  were  referred  to  a  committee 
representing  only  small  business,  small 
business  would  lose  that  advantage. 

As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  for  the  last  8  years,  I  have 
been  very  deeply  impressed  by  the  quality 
of  the  staff  members  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Reginald  Barnes, 
a  member  of  the  staff,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee.  I 
have  worked  with  many  fine  and  expert 
staff  members  and  I  have  never  met  any- 
body who  worked  as  intelligently  and 
ably  for  small  business  as  has  Mr. 
Barnes.  He  is  able  to  stay  in  touch  with 
other  banking  subcommittee  staffs  amd 
consider  all  of  the  problems  of  the  SBA 
as  a  financial  Institution. 

Mr.  President,  small  business  now  has 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  There  is 
not  any  question  that  our  committee  is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  capital  and 
financial  problems  of  small  business. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance— on  which  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  serves — is  very 
much  concerned  with  the  tax  problems  of 
small  business. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
constantly  alert  and  interested  in  the 
antitrust  problems  of  small  business. 
The  Committee  on  Commerce  is  con- 
cerned on  how  regulatory  problems  affect 
the  small  businessman. 

Once  we  have  a  separate  and  distinct 
Small  Business  Committee,  we  take  away 
from  all  other  committees — with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance — any  feeling  that  they  have  a 
duty  to  be  concerned  with  this  very 
important  element  in  our  society  which 
represents  about  96  percent  of  all  inde- 
pendent businesses  and  represents  such  a 
social  as  well  as  economic  force. 

I  think  for  that  reason  that  small  busi- 
ness would  be  damaged  by  changing  the 
present  committee  arrangement  in  this 
manner.  I  have  great  admiration  for  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  original  thinkers  In  this  body,  and 
a  man  who  has  very  often  come  forward 
with  excellent  ideas  which  I  have  hap- 
pily supported.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  there  is  no  support  for  this 


measure  which  I  have  been  able  to  find 
throughout  the  small  business  com- 
munity. 

I  hope  that  the  Prouty  amendment  is 
rejected  and  that  the  jurisdiction  will 
remain  where  it  should  be,  in  the  various 
committees  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, a  question  with  reference  to  the 
vast  jurisdiction  that  his  committee 
exercises  over  housing  activities  in  the 
country.  I  ask  if  these  matters  are  not 
a  very  substantial  part  of  the  legislative 
workload  carried  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
biggest  part  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  is  In 
the  field  of  housing  and  urban  affairs. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  a  sepa- 
rate staff  and  it  functions  almost  as  a 
committee. 

We  report  legislation  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, but  housing  and  urban  affairs  is 
perhaps  the  major  part  of  our  work. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  a  multibillion- 
dollar  industry  in  the  aggregate;  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  roughly  estimated  the  other  day 
that  the  Federal  Government  becomes 
involved  in  this  industry  every  year  to 
the  extent  of  an  additional  $10  billion. 
I  believe  that  the  total  amount  that 
the  Federal  Government  expends  in 
housing  and  urban  affairs  would  rim  in 
excess  of  $11  billion.  I  do  not  now 
recall  the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  partly  due 
to  Government  participation  in  various 
housing  programs  and  loans. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   They  are  contingent  activities. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  housing  industry,  although  it 
is  relatively  a  giant  industry,  is  com- 
posed largely  of  what  could  be  defined 
as  small  businesses? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  say,  and 
this  is  just  a  guess,  that  probably  80 
percent  or  more  of  the  people  engaged 
in  homebuilding  are  small  businessmen. 
I  do  not  mean  80  percent  of  the  volume 
necessarily,  but  80  percent  of  the  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  committee  of 
the  Senator  has  demonstrated  that  they 
have  been  able  to  look  after  the  affairs  of 
small  businessmen  as  they  engage  in  the 
gigantic  housing  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  a  very  inter- 
esting program. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  A  good  deal  has  been  said 
about  legislative  oversight,  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  advocates  that  Congress 
should  exercise  oversight  over  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  activities  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing.  Our  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing has  had  a  responsibility  and  has 
exercised  it  throughout  the  entire  time 
it  has  been  in  existence. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  continue  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  have  con- 
tinued to  exercise  supervision.  We 
make  a  continuing  study.  We  are 
charged  with  that  duty  under  the  reso- 
lution setting  up  the  committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  divide  that  jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  a  small  business  commit- 
tee so  as  to  supervise  or  maintain  over- 
sight of  the  vast  housing  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  had  never 
thought  of  the  probability  of  it  being  so 
divided.  That  has  always  been  one  of 
the  perplexing  problems  with  reference 
to  small  committees  cutting  across  the 
Jurisdiction  of  other  committees. 

In  the  select  conmiittee,  we  work  with 
different  committees  in  fields  affecting 
small  business  interests.  It  affects  the 
jurisdiction  of  many  different  commit- 
tees. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  There  may  be  some 
small  business  organization  in  the  coim- 
try — although  I  do  not  know  of  any — 
that  is  not  in  favor  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  know  of  no  small  businessmen  famil- 
iar with  this  legislation  who  are  not 
enthusiastically  in  favor  of  it. 

I  think  the  small  business  community 
generally  feels  that  its  needs  will  be 
better  taken  care  of  if  there  is  a  single 
committee  available  to  which  they  can 
appeal  for  assistance  in  meeting  any 
problems  which  confront  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  a 
motion  to  table  this  amendment  will 
probably  be  made.  For  the  record.  I 
point  out  that  a  vote  in  favor  of  tabling 
the  pending  amendment  is  in  reality 
a  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have 
a  quonun  call  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
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distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont.   I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (when  his 
name  was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  MclNTYREl.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUYE],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Inttre],  are  absent  on  offlcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Wn,LiAMs],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  K'n'^H »■'■'■  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  58. 
nays  27,  as  follows : 

[No.  16  Leg.) 
TEAS— 58 


Anderson 

Cotton 

Hayden 

Bennett 

Curtis 

Hlckenlooper 

Btble 

Dlrksen 

Hill 

BOKKB 

Dodd 

Holland 

Byrd,  Va. 

Ellender 

Hniska 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Ervln 

Jackson 

Cannon 

Oore 

Kennedy,  N.Y 

Carlson 

Orlffln 

Lauscbe 

Case 

Harris 

MagnuBon 

Clark 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Cooper 

Hartke 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Muskle 

Spong 

McGee 

Pastore 

Stennls 

Metcalf 

Percy 

Symington 

Mondale 

Proxmlre 

Talmadge 

Monroney 

Randolpil 

Ty  dings 

Montoya 

Rlblcoff 

Williams,  Del. 

Morton 

Russell 

Yarborough 

Moes 

Smith 

Mundt 

Sparkmac 
NAYS— 27 

Aiken 

Pong 

Murphy 

Ailott 

Gruenlng 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Brewster 

Jordan,  Iflabo 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Church 

McGoverli 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 15 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Long,  La. 

Brooke 

Javits 

Mclntyre 

Eastland 

Jordan,  If.C. 

Smathers 

Fulbrlght 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Tower 

Hollings 

Long,  Ma 

Williams,  N.J. 

So  Mr.  MoNRONEy*s  motion  to  table 
Mr.  Prouty's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleilt  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ao  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  the  appropriate  page,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"That  the  Government  Employees'  Train- 
ing Act  (5  U.S.C.  2301-2319)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  tbeieof  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"  'officers  and  employees  op  senate  and 
house  of  reptesentatives 

"  "Sec.  24(a).  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  sections  11,  12(a)  (1),  (2), 
and  (3),  13,  and  14,  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Senate  and  Hovise  of  Representatives 
may  be  selected  and  assigned  for  training  by, 
in,  or  through  Governisent  facilities  or  non- 
Government  facilities,  and  the  expenses  for 
training  may  be  paid  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extant  as  authorized  by 
sections  8.  9  (a)  and  (b),  and  10  for  em- 
ployees of  the  departments  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Senate  and  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Hou»e  of  Representatives. 
These  regulations  shall  specify  the  extent  to 
which  section  19  shall  apply  to  the  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

■''The  requirement  In  section  11(c)  and 
12(a)  (2)  of  this  Act  tlaat  action  by  the  head 
of  a  department  be  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Commission  does  not  apply  to 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives. 
The  Commission  shall  provide  the  President 
pro  tempore  and  the  l^eaker  with  such  ad- 
vice and  assistance  as  they  may  request  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives"  means 
any  person  whose  compensation  Is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  does 
not  include  a  Member  of  either  House. 


"  '(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  ref- 
erence to  the  head  of  a  department  means— 

" '  ( 1 )  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Senate,  and 

"  '(2)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"'(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section'." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  My  amendment 
would  amend  the  Government  Employ- 
ees Training  Act  bill.  This  amendment 
is  identical  to  the  bill  S.  236  which  I  in- 
troduced on  January  12.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  remarks  at  the 
time  of  introduction  of  that  legislation 
lie  included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  S. 
355,  the  bill  which  the  Senate  is  now  con- 
sidering, carries  a  provision  beginning 
on  page  61  for  special  training  for  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  Senate,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

( J )  ( 1 )  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  is  au. 
thorlzed,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  in  the  case 
of  standing  comnnlttees  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  In 
the  case  of  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  within  the  limits  of 
funds  made  available  from  the  contingent 
funds  of  the  respective  Houses  pursuant  to 
resolutions,  which  shaU  specify  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  which  may  be  \ised  for  such 
purpose,  approved  by  such  respective  Houses, 
to  provide  assistance  for  members  of  its 
professional  staff  in  obtaining  specialized 
training,  whenever  it  determines  that  such 
training  will  aid  It  In  the  discbarge  of  its 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  con- 
forms exactly  to  the  language  of  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress, 
and  which  I  have  reintroduced  in  the 
90th  Congress,  to  extend  that  specialized 
training  to  all  employees  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  We  already  have  training 
programs  available  for  Federal  employees 
under  the  Government  Employees  Train- 
ing Act. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed and  the  bill  which  I  previously 
offered  would  extend  to  congressional 
employees  the  benefits  of  the  1950  Train- 
ing Act  now  available  to  these  employees 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Those  benefits  include  in-service 
training  programs,  participation  in  in- 
teragency conferences,  and,  on  a  very 
selective  basis,  the  opportunity  to  re- 
turn for  1  year's  training  at  a  imiverslty 
or  scientific  institution,  if  such  train- 
ing will  assist  the  employee  to  deal  with 
.  his  professional  responsibilities. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  last  year 
would  keep  the  legislative  employees,  in 
my  judgment,  abreast  of  those  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  advancing  their  skills 
and  enable  them  to  do  more  effective 
jobs  for  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Government  Employees  Training 
Act  was  described  by  Mr.  John  Macy, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, as  a  very  valuable  management 
tool  which  the  Federal  Government, 
"has  used  to  insure  that  their  employees 
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are  kept  abreast  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments and  technological  changes  in 
scientific,  managerial,  educational  and 
professional  fields  in  which  they  have 
mission  responsibilities." 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Macy,  I  am  happy 
to  add,  in  the  Commission's  report  on  my 
bill,  gave  "strong  support  to  its  purposes 
and  objectives." 

In  recent  years,  as  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton], 
who  is  on  his  feet,  knows  so  well,  the 
responsibilities  of  Members  of  Congress 
have  increased  considerably.  We  have 
less  and  less  time  to  make  independent 
studies  in  depth  for  ourselves. 

Although  I  do  not  like  to  say  so  to  an 
increasing  extent  we  are  obliged  to  rely 
upon  our  staff  members — and  I  will  say 
that  we  are  in  good  hands,  generally 
speaking,  in  that  regard. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  obvious 
to  me  that  legislative  employees  should 
not  be  denied  the  same  opportunities 
as  Congress  has  already  granted  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch.  By 
adding  to  their  knowledge,  sharpening 
their  skills,  they  would  be  equipping 
themselves  to  do  a  better  job  for  us. 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Alaska  would  enlarge 
the  provision  in  the  pending  bill  so  that 
this  training  would  be  extended  to  staff 
members  of  Senators  as  well  as  com- 
mittee staffs? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  true.  Let 
me  quickly  add.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  that  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  at  this  time 
principally  to  call  the  proposal  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted,  would 
the  same  provision  now  in  the  bill  re- 
quire the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  for  each  indi- 
vidual Instance  when  this  privilege  would 
be  exercised?  Would  it  extend  to  all 
those  Included  In  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  do  not  propose  to 
seek  to  answer  the  Senator,  and  I  will 
explain  why  I  do  not.  I  would  not, 
obviously,  expect  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  amendment  without 
hearings  having  been  held.  It  is  too  im- 
portant for  that. 

The  subject  is  one  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, deserves  to  be  heard,  and  heard  care- 
fully, by  the  appropriate  committee, 
which  may  be  the  committee  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  chairman,  or  which  may  be 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  make  any  estimate  of  what  the  cost 
or  the  screening  process  would  be. 

While  I  intend,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  to  withdraw  the  amendment,  I 
want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
who  is  the  manager  of  the  legislative  re- 
organization bill,  a  question  in  the  light 
of  the  glowing  words  of  Mr.  Macy. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  especially 


in  light  of  the  favorable  comments 
spoken  in  regard  to  this  proposal  by 
Chairman  Macy.  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  if  it  is  his  opinion  that 
Congress  should  bring  such  a  proposal 
up  at  this  session  of  the  Congress,  a  sub- 
ject that  is  of  real  importance  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

EXHDTT    1 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Government 
Employees'  Training  Act.  This  bill  Is 
Identical  In  text  and  purpose  to  S.  2345  which 
I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress. 

The  measvire  would  extend  to  congressional 
employees  the  benefits  of  the  1958  training 
act  now  available  to  employees  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  federal  government. 
These  benefits  include  In-servlce  training 
programs,  participation  in  Interagency  con- 
ferences and,  on  a  very  selective  basis,  the 
opportunity  to  return  for  a  year's  training  at 
a  university  or  scientific  Institution  If  such 
training  will  assist  the  employee  in  dealing 
with  his  professional  responsibilities. 

This  bin  was  first  Introduced  by  me  on 
July  29,  1965.  It  received,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
support  from  numerous  Senators  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  Is  clear  that  In  no  way 
Is  this  a  partisan  measure.  It  Is  an  attempt 
to  expand  the  experience  and  upgrade  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  members 
who  assist  us  as  we  handle  our  evermore 
complex  legislative  duties. 

The  Government  Employees'  Training  Act 
was  passed  In  1958  and  since  then  It  has 
been,  as  John  Macy,  Chairman  of  the  umted 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  explains, 
"a  valuable  management  tool"  which  the 
federal  departments  "have  used  to  insure 
that  their  employees  are  kept  abreast  of  the 
latest  developments  and  technological 
changes  In  the  scientific,  managerial,  educa- 
tional and  professional  fields  In  which  they 
have  mission  responsibilities".  Mr.  Macy,  In 
the  Commission's  report  on  my  bill,  gave 
"strong  support"  to  Its  "purposes  and  ob- 
jectives". 

I  have  served  in  the  Congress  since  1945. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  my  ninth  year  In 
the  Senate.  I  have  seen  the  workload  which 
Congressmen  and  Senators  must  bear  in- 
creased substantially  since  1945.  In  recent 
years,  the  obligations  and  the  workload  of 
Senators  and  their  office  staffs  have  Increased 
perhaps  by  as  much  as  25  percent  a  year. 
The  Senate  Postmaster,  David  Jennings,  re- 
ports that  In  five  years,  the  amount  of  mall 
produced  by  Senators  has  Increased  over  200 
percent  and  this  last  year  alone,  25  percent 
more  mall  was  sent  out  over  the  year  before. 
Not  only  has  the  volume  of  work  Increased, 
It  has  become  more  technical,  more  sophisti- 
cated and — ^In  this  nuclear  scientific  age — 
more  important. 

At  one  time  a  Senator  and  his  clerk  could 
handle  the  mall,  legislation  and  distribution 
of  fiower  seeds  and  be  home  In  time  for  sup- 
per.   That  time  Is  long  dead. 

If  the  Senate  Is  to  function  responsibly. 
If  the  Congress  Is  to  function  responsibly, 
it  Is  vital  that  Its  staffs  be  competent  pro- 
fessional highly  trained  and  aware  of  the 
latest  developments  In  the  fields  In  which 
they  work.  The  federal  government  has 
found  that  the  Employees'  Training  Act  is 
helpful  and  that  the  training  provided  is  a 
valuable  and  most  worthwhile  Investment. 
It  is  not  Intended  that  the  Congress  should 
establish  or  operate  Its  own  In-servlce  train- 
ing programs.  This  bill  provides,  however, 
that  congressional  employees  would  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  In  present  executive 
training  programs.  I  have  especially  In  mind 
the  two-week  Interagency  conferences  which 
have  been  successful  In  upgrading  the  pro- 
fessional and  managerial  competence  of  the 
civil  service.  Lastly,  the  bill  allows  legis- 
lative employees  to  spend  up  to  a  year  In 


traimng  at  a  university  or  other  professional 
Institution.  No  more  than  one  percent  of 
legislative  employees  may  undergo  training 
at  any  one  time — this  Is  the  same  limitation 
of  the  Employees'  Training  Act.  No  legis- 
lative staff  member  with  less  than  a  year's 
service  would  be  eligible  and  no  employees 
would  be  able  to  receive  more  than  one 
year's  training  over  any  ten-year  period. 

The  Congress  needs  all  the  help  It  can 
get.  This  Is  a  modest  proposal  but  It  could 
be  most  useful  to  us  all.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may 
He  on  the  desk  for  two  weeks  should  other 
Senators  wish  to  cosponsor  the  measiire. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  that  ad- 
vanced training  in  various  specialties  is 
most  important  to  the  entire  Senate.  It 
seems  to  me  the  most  urgent  need  at  the 
moment  is  that  the  program  for  ad- 
vanced training  in  the  extraordinary 
skills  should  be  considered  limited  to  the 
present  employees  we  have  on  the  staffs 
of  the  stsmding  committees.  We  should 
try  it  out  on  that  basis  and  get  some 
limited  experience  as  a  result.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  the  need  for  expertise 
and  experience  and  capability  is  to  be 
denied  to  those  who  need  experts  in 
Senators'  own  ofQces.  But  it  seemed  to 
us,  in  evaluating  a  new  program,  the 
emphasis  should  go  to  those  who  serve 
a  large  number  of  Senators;  namely, 
members  of  the  standing  committees, 
who  would  be  upgraded  in  their  own 
skills  which  are  required  of  them  as 
advisers  to  Senators  and  their  staffs  in 
highly  technical  matters  such  as  taxa- 
tion, science,  aviation,  and  many  other 
subjects  which  Senators  must  consider 
in  various  fields. 

I  would  say  the  suggestion  made  in 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  should  be  fol- 
lowed through  with  hearings  by  the  com- 
mittee which  has  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion. Perhaps  it  would  be  the  Commit- 
tee on  Civil  Service  and  Post  Office. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  that 
if  the  bill  is  introduced  and  referred  to 
that  committee,  we  will  do  our  best  to  get 
hearings  as  soon  as  practicable — prefer- 
ably this  session — so  we  can  determine  to 
what  extent  such  a  proposal  should  be 
used.  Then  it  could  be  determined  what 
specialized  training  would  be  needed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  heartened  by 
the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. Quite  obviously,  since  I  am  about 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  without 
pressing  for  further  consideration,  I  real- 
ize that  some  scrutiny  needs  to  be  ac- 
corded to  it.  I  certainly  would  have  no 
thought  whatsoever  that  the  benefits  of 
such  proposal  would  be  extended  to  every 
member  of  every  Senator's  staff.  I 
would  not  feel  that  each  member  of  a 
staff  should  go  off  to  a  university  for  a 
year,  for  example,  at  the  taxpayer's  ex- 
pense. However,  quite  apparently,  cer- 
tain members  of  staffs  can  do  a  better 
job  if  they  have  the  same  kind  of  training 
as  Congress  has  already  made  available 
for  those  working  for  the  executive  de- 
partments. 

With  the  assurance,  which  I  was  so 
glad  to  hear  from  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, I  ask  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  yields  back  his  time, 
since  we  are  proceeding  on  a  time  limita- 
tion, I  wonder  if  he  would  yield  to  me 
briefly. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington.  In  do- 
ing so,  I  only  want  to  say  that  on  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  heads,  we  could 
perhaps  use  some  expertise  on  the  mat- 
^r  of  fisheries,  for  example,  although 
we  have  an  expert  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
John  Wedin. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  thinking,  as 
the  Senator  was  speaking  of  sending 
these  people  to  universities — and  it  sort 
of  scared  me  a  little — that  we  can  al- 
ways get  advice  from  professors  and 
other  persons  who  are  experts  In  their 
field.  Take  the  field  of  transportation. 
I  wonder  sometimes  if  it  might  not  be 
well  for  a  member  of  oiu:  staff,  let  us 
say,  to  work  for  a  railroad  for  1  year,  get 
right  in  there  and  see  how  it  is  operated, 
or  perhaps  on  an  airline,  or  in  fisheries, 
or  to  learn  something  about  the  mer- 
chant marine,  so  that  he  would  come 
back  not  only  with  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, but  practical  knowledge. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  demonstrates  a  need  for  further 
and  timely  hearings  on  my  bill,  and  I 
would  not  foreclose  doing  that  which  he 
recommends. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know,  but 
sometimes  the  matters  we  have  in  the 
Commerce  Committee  need  people  who 
are  practical  to  find  out  what  should  be 
done  in  the  general  operation  of  our 
economy.  Sometimes  we  find  that  the 
theoretical  ideas  do  not  jibe  with  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  However,  I  will  say 
that  if  the  profit  margin  in  fisheries  re- 
mains what  it  is  at  the  present  time,  it 
might  be  very  difiQcult  to  expect  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  to  receive  fishery  train- 
ing without  a  Uttle  help  on  the  side. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 


PROPOSED  INACTTVATION  OP  NU- 
CLEAR MERCHANT  VESSEL  "SA- 
VANNAH" 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
determination  recently  announced  to  re- 
tire the  nuclear-powered  merchant  ves- 
sel Savannah  from  operation  seems  to  me 
an  example  of  shortsightedness  and 
false  economy  that  may  well  prove  to  be 
a  costly  mistake  in  dollar  terms  as  well 
as  prestige  for  the  United  States. 

I  have  long  been  convinced,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  any  program  to  revitalize 
our  merchant  marine — revitalization 
that  is  essential  to  the  defense  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  this  Nation — we 
must  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
fieet  of  nuclear  merchant  vessels.  I  have 
introduced  already  this  session  S.  508. 
which  would  provide  for  the  construction 
of  six  such  vessels,  for  we  must  meet  the 
future  with  ships  of  the  future. 

The  budget  proposal  to  retire  the  Sa- 
vannah from  service  in  our  already  over- 


extended and  inadequate  fleet  is  an  in- 
dication that  the  United  States  has 
buried  its  head  in  the  sand  so  far  as  real- 
izing the  importance  of  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  energy  and  its  spe- 
cific application  to  the  maritime  field. 

Other  nations,  even  though  they  are 
operating  on  an  austere  basis,  with  budg- 
ets tighter  than  ours,  have  not  been  so 
shortsighted.  The  Soviet  Union,  Japan, 
and  Germany  are  engaged  in  the  build- 
ing of  nuclear  merchant  vessels  this  very 
day.  It  is  reported  that  Germany  will 
have  a  nuclear-powered  merchant  vessel 
on  the  seas  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  continued  operation  of  the  Sa- 
vannah would  be  a  constant  reminder 
to  the  world  that  United  States  foresight, 
technology,  and  desire  for  peaceful  appli- 
cation of  the  atom  created  the  world's 
first  nuclear  merchant  vessel.  And  the 
Savannah  is  an  excellent  reminder,  Mr. 
President,  for  more  than  a  million  peo- 
ple of  various  nations  have  visited  the 
ship,  and  it  has  opened  countless  ports 
to  nuclear  vessels.  While  we  in  the 
United  States  may  na  longer  marvel  at 
the  Savannah,  it  is  viewed  as  a  tre- 
mendous and  awesome  achievement  in 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

Continued  operation  of  the  Savannah 
has  further  advantages.  It  provides  a 
ready  laboratory  for  study  of  nuclear 
merchant  vessel  operations — the  most 
realistic  laboratory  in  the  world.  And 
surely  we  have  not  learned  all  there  is 
to  know  in  this  field. 

It  provides  a  means  for  training  and 
qualifying  crews  to  man  and  operate  nu- 
clear-powered vessels.  Without  the 
Savannah  we  can  have  no  such  training 
program  and  must  start  again  entirely 
from  scratch  when  we  develop  a  nuclear 
fleet,  as  we  surely  must.  This  seems  to 
be  inefficient  and  foolish,  and  will  prove 
extremely  expensive,  in  my  opinion,  both 
in  time  and  dollars,  in  the  future. 

The  operation  of  the  Savannah  could 
continue  a  record  of  safe  operation  of  a 
nuclear  merchant  vessel.  This  is  vital 
if  maritime  insurance  rates  are  to  be  ad- 
justed to  the  new  technology  in  a  rea- 
sonable manner  conducive  to  their  com- 
mercial operation. 

The  Savannah  is  still,  as  it  has  always 
been,  an  excellent  vessel.  Its  23-knot 
speed  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
World  War  II  vessels  being  reactivated 
at  costs  as  great  as  $500,000  per  vessel 
in  response  to  the  shipping  requirements 
of  Vietnam.  It  seems  absurd  that  the 
Savannah  should  be  retired  at  the  very 
time  when  our  merchant  fleet  is  carry- 
ing 98  percent  of  the  supplies  to  Viet- 
nam and  attempting  to  conduct  normal 
business  as  well.  Surely  there  is  plenty 
of  cargo  to  keep  the  Savannah  active. 
After  all,  Mr.  President,  we  are  now  car- 
rying only  8  percent  of  our  foreign  wa- 
terlwme  commerce. 

The  justification  offered  for  retiring 
the  Savannah  is  that  it  will  save  the  Gov- 
ernment approximately  $3.5  million  in 
operating  subsidy.  That  is  not  true.  Mr. 
President,  it  will  cost  approximately  $1.5 
million  to  lay  up  the  Savannah  according 
to  press  reports  of  Maritime  Administra- 
tion figures.  Even  after  the  vessel  is  laid 
up,  it  will  cost  about  $1,500,000  a  year  to 


simply  maintain  the  vessel,  according  to 
the  estimates  also  given  me  by  the  Marl- 
time  Administration. 

It  is  clear,  then,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Government  can  realize  a  cash  sav- 
ings at  most  of  only  $2  million  per  year 
by  retiring  the  Savannah. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  a  Federal 
budget  far  exceeding  $100  biUion,  the 
operation  of  the  world's  first  and  pres- 
ently only  nuclear-powered  merchant 
vessel  should  have  sufficient  priority  to 
warrant  the  necessary  $2  million  expense 
involved. 

Perhaps  no  man  is  more  familiar  with 
the  operation  and  capability  of  the 
Savannah  than  Adm.  John  M.  Will, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  American  Export  Isbrandtsen 
Lines.  Since  August  20, 1965,  the  Savan- 
nah has  been  chartered  to  its  subsidiary, 
First  Atomic  Ship  Transport — FAST-^ 
by  the  Maritime  Administration  and  op- 
erated by  that  subsidiary.  Admiral  Will 
h£is  written  me  a  letter  which  sets  forth 
cogent  and  convincmg  argimients  for  the 
development  of  nuclear  vessels  and  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Savannah. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  supplement  my  remarks  by  hav- 
ing printed  in  the  Record  Admiral  Will's 
letter  to  me  dated  January  27,  1967. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines, 
January  27,  1967. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment you  and  your  co-sponsors  upon 
your  foreslghted  action  in  the  introduction 
of  bin  S-508  that  would  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  six  nuclear-powered  merchant 
vessels.  As  you  so  aptly  remarked  in  your 
statement  at  the  time  of  introducing  the 
bill,  a  nuclear  fleet  will  not  alone  revitalize 
our  merchant  marine.  Favorable  action  on 
this  legislation  will,  however,  be  a  giant  step 
toward  enabling  us  to  maintain  the  leader- 
ship of  our  nation  in  promoting  the  peaceful 
use  of  the  atom  in  the  maritime  field  which 
is  now  threatened  by  the  programs  of  Japan, 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  gratification  engendered  by  your  In- 
troduction of  S-508  has  been  somewhat 
dampened  by  the  advice  received  on  Janu- 
ary 24th  from  the  Acting  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator that  the  NS  Savannah  will  be  with- 
drawn from  active  service  in  May  of  this 
year.  The  explanation  given  for  this  action 
Is  that  no  funds  are  provided  in  the  Admin- 
istration's FY  1968  budget  for  its  continued 
operation. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Savannah  has  been 
operated  by  our  subsidiary.  First  Atomic 
Ship  Transport  (FAST),  under  bareboat 
charter  from  the  Maritime  Administration 
since  August  20.  1965,  both  to  North  Europe 
•p.nd  the  Mediterranean.  The  experience 
gained  and  the  d.ita  accumulated  as  a  result 
of  these  operations  have  been  most  valuable, 
not  only  as  applied  to  the  Savannah,  but  as 
guide  lines  for  the  operation  of  future 
nuclear-powered  vessels. 

The  Administration's  decision  comes  to  us 
as  a  shocking  surprise,  and  we  find  it  most 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  inactlvatlon 
of  the  Savannah  at  this  particular  time  can 
be  rationalized.  It  is  alleged  to  be  necessi- 
tated for  reasons  of  economy.  According  to 
press  reports,  the  Maritime  Administration 
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estimates  that  the  lay-up  of  the  Savannah 
will  save  about  $3.5  million  a  year.  This 
sum  represents  the  amount  paid  to  FAST 
to  offset  certain  operating  costs  eis  well  as 
payments  to  Todd  Shipyards  for  shore  serv- 
ice facilities,  personnel  training,  etc.  It  will 
cost  a  reported  $1.4  million  to  lay  up  the 
ship  and,  assumedly,  some  shore  services  will 
be  continuously  required  whether  the  ship 
is  laid  up  or  otherwise.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  the  saving  for  the  first  year  at 
least,  will  be  approximately  $2  million. 

Our  military  demands  in  Viet  Nam  have 
about  exhausted  the  available  U.S. -flag  ship- 
ping capability  and  to  maintain  the  extended 
supply  pipe  line  we  are  relying  primarily 
upon  obsolete  war-built  ships  with  speeds  of 
14/16  knots  or  less,  at  excessive  costs.  Most 
of  the  principal  liner  companies  have  char- 
tered ships  to  MSTS  that  would  otherwise 
be  engaged  on  their  regular  commercial 
routes.  Among  other  things,  from  a  na- 
tional standpoint,  this  has  bad  an  obvious 
detrimental  effect  upon  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  it  has  caiised  a  disruption  of  the 
liner  services  and  a  loss  of  business  that  may 
be  difficult  to  regain.  Our  company  has  flve 
ships  chartered  to  MSTS  and  we  have  been 
employing  the  Savannah  to  partially  fill  the 
gaps  in  our  schedules. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  o\a  national  In- 
terest and  the  promotion  of  the  American 
Iferchant  Marine,  we  feel  that  the  inactlva- 
tlon and  lay-up  of  the  Savannah  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake.  She  has  performed  remark- 
ably well  as  a  cargo  liner  and,  with  her  23- 
knot  speed,  is  far  superior  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  war-buUt  ships  now  in  opera- 
tion. Continued  in  operation,  her  revenues 
In  the  course  of  a  year,  that  would  otherwise 
be  paid  in  large  part  to  foreign-flag  carriers, 
would  contribute  to  the  dimunltion  of  our 
adverse  balance  of  international  payments. 
There  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  about  the 
operation  of  nuclear-powered  ships  and  the 
Savannah  provides  an  excellent  laboratory 
for  this  purpose  as  well  as  for  training  and 
developing  competent  personnel  for  nuclear 
ships  of  the  future.  Beyond  all  of  this, 
however,  we  believe  that  for  our  Government 
to  "strike  the  flag"  on  the  only  operating 
nuclear-powered  merchant  ship  in  the 
world  for  a  matter  of  some  $2  million  when, 
during  recent  months,  so  much  has  been 
said  and  written  about  the  deplorable  state 
of  our  merchant  marine,  would  cause  other 
maritime  countries  to  discount  much  that 
we  have  contended  with  respect  to  the  fu- 
ture potential  of  nuclear  power  for  merchant 
ship  propulsion. 

Apart  from  the  paradox  that  our  govern- 
ment is  choosing  to  lay  up  a  superior  oper- 
ating ship  at  a  time  when  there  Is  a  shortage 
of  American-flag  vessels,  we  should  also  con- 
sider the  adverse  effect  which  this  ill-consid- 
ered action  has  on  our  prestige  abroad.  The 
Savannah  is  more  than  just  another  vessel — 
It  is  a  symbol  of  the  United  States  and  of  our 
economic  greatness  and  technological  supe- 
riority. More  than  10  million  people  of  vary- 
ing nationalities  have  visited  the  Savannah 
and  it  has  been  received  by  Heads  of  State 
and  other  dignitaries  in  the  countries  where 
it  has  called.  For  the  United  States  to  aban- 
don the  Savannah  at  this  time  Is  virtually 
tantamount.  In  my  opinion,  to  a  statement 
that  this  country  is  abandoning  technologi- 
cal progress  In  commercial  shipping  and 
that  we  are  leaving  to  others — the  Russians, 
the  Germans  and  the  Japanese — the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  propelled  vessels  even 
though  we  were  the  initiators  of  the  project 
more  than  eight  years  ago. 

In  closing.  I  cannot  refrain  from  remark- 
ing upon  the  irony  of  the  fact  that  the  same 
budget  which  denies  the  relatively  meager 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  the 
Savannah,  provides  for  the  construction  of 
Ave  PDL  ships  for  the  Navy  in  addition  to  the 


two  already  authorized.  I  understand  that 
each  of  these  vessels  will  cost  approximately 
$30/40  million,  or  about  the  same  amount 
that  it  would  cost  for  one  high  speed  nucle- 
ar-powered merchant  ship.  I  am  sure  this 
costly  FDL  program  will  be  subjected  to  the 
closest  scrutiny  by  the  Congress  and  that 
the  maritime  industry  will  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  present  its  views. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Wnx, 
Xdmtrol,  U.S.  Navy  (Retired) . 


ELECTRIC  VEHICLES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI  has  re- 
quested that  he  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  453,  my  Electric  Vehicle  Develop- 
ment Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  name  be  added  to  the  bill  at  its  next 
printing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  His  interest  stems, 
in  part,  from  his  long  concern  with  the 
quality  of  environment  and  dangers 
posed  by  air  pollution  and  ineflacient 
transportation,  particularly  in  the  met- 
ropolitan areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  addressed  the 
Senate  twice  previously  on  the  subject 
of  electric  vehicles  since  the  Senate  con- 
vened this  year,  and  I  am  also  the  au- 
thor of  S.  453,  to  which  I  am  adding  the 
name  of  Mr.  Tydings  as  cosponsor,  as 
well  as  others. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  re- 
cently been  holding  meetings  which  the 
newspapers  have  characterized  as  being 
veiled  in  secrecy.  One  of  the  meetings 
which  was  not  reported  until  I  asked 
for  a  report  was  held  on  May  10.  I 
have  been  sent  a  summary  of  that  meet- 
ing. The  views  expressed  in  that  sum- 
mary are  not  necessarily  shared  by  all 
who  attended  the  meeting.  I  have  a 
copy  of  a  statement  by  Mr.  M.  G.  Smith, 
vice  president,  Electric  Storage  Battery 
Co.,  which  was  delivered  at  that  meet- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
matters  be  printed  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  so  that  the  public  can  be  in- 
formed as  to  what  happened  there — and 
this  carries  forward,  I  think,  what  has 
been  happening  in  subsequent  meetings. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  Mr.  Smith 
cogently  points  out.  critics  of  electric 
cars  are  missing  the  point  when  they 
say  present  technology,  such  as  lead  acid 
batteries,  is  imsuitable  to  warrant  de- 
velopment today.  The  critics  are  wrong, 
he  says,  on  at  least  two  counts;  and  I 
believe  most  of  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers think  so,  also,  because  they  are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  fine  research,  and 
have  been  for  the  past  year,  in  this 
field. 

First,  he  says,  no  one  has  yet  designed 
an  electric  car  using  today's  technology. 
Conversions  of  internal  combustion  cars 
have  been  built,  but  not  a  complete 
electric. 

I  drove  one  the  other  day  around  the 
Capitol.  Of  course,  it  was  a  converted 
electric.    The  electric  batteries  propelled 


the  vehicle,  which  was  once  an  internal 
combustion  vehicle,  and  it  ws«  sort 
of  an  in-between  affair.  As  Mr.  Smith 
points  out,  no  one  has  designed  a 
complete  electric  car.  The  efficiencies 
to  be  gained  through  total  electric  de- 
sign are  of  a  high  magnitude  which  no 
citation  of  watt  hours  per  pound  can 
show.  Second,  English  experience — 
and  Ford  Motors  has  been  doing  a  great 
deal  over  there  in  this  field,  in  their 
English  Ford  plants — proves  that  lead 
acid  batteries  can  propel  a  vehicle  40  to 
50  miles  between  recharges.  This  one 
I  drove,  the  other  day  I  was  told  would 
run  60  miles  between  recharges.  There 
are  many  vehicles  that  do  not  run 
farther  than  this  on  any  one-way.  non- 
stop trip.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  delay  construction  of  electrics 
until  one  can  run  150  to  200  miles — 
which  I  am  sure  will  come  to  pass — when 
the  vehicle  will  never  be  called  upon  to 
run  more  than  40  to  50  miles. 

In  a  few  words,  today's  technology  can 
solve  many  of  today's  problems — certain- 
ly not  all  of  them — ^but  enough  to  war- 
rant the  construction  of  such  a  machine. 

Those  critical  of  today's  technology 
either  fail  to  recognize  the  real  uses  of 
a  variety  of  vehicles,  or  they  are  trying 
to  hide  their  outright  opposition  in  a 
veil  of  pseudoscience. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood. 
Our  committee  has  worked  on  this  for 
some  time.  We  have  never  suggested 
that  an  electric  car  would  be  a  substi- 
tute for  the  present  automobile.  How- 
ever, such  a  vehicle  could  be  a  supple- 
ment for  an  ordinary  automobile  on 
certain  types  of  trips.  It  could  help  a 
great  deal  to  solve  the  pollution  problem 
in  heavily  concentrated  urban  areas. 

I  think  that  such  a  vehicle  can  be 
made  cheaper  than  any  other.  We  do 
know  that  with  the  modern  battery  tech- 
nology, batteries  can  be  charged  in  a 
person's  own  garage  merely  by  plug- 
ging them  into  an  electric  outlet. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  that  a 
man  on  our  block  had  an  electric  car. 
We  used  to  gather  around  the  car  to 
see  how  it  operated.  We  were  always 
asking  for  a  ride. 

This  electric  car  was  quite  a  contrap- 
tion. It  had  a  steering  wheel  and  looked 
like  a  buggy  on  wheels.  It  would  ride 
along  rather  well,  but  when  the  battery 
ran  down  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  car 
in  the  garage  for  quite  a  few  days  to  get 
the  batteiT  recharged. 

With  electricity  as  cheap  as  it  is  in 
our  country  today,  batteries  can  be  re- 
charged very  cheaply. 

The  delivery  of  mail  on  short  trips 
might  be  performed  just  as  well  with  an 
electric  vehicle.  The  electric  vehicle 
could  be  used  for  many  other  purposes. 

I  hope  that  we  will  proceed  with  these 
experiments.  The  industry  is  moving 
very  rapidly,  not  only  the  major  automo- 
bile manufacturers  themselves,  but  also 
the  people  in  the  electric  energy  field, 
battery  compan'  and  people  associ- 
ated with  the  grt  .  automobile  industry. 
I  think  that  it  will  not  be  too  long  until 
we  have  an  electric  vehicle  as  a  supple- 
ment and  that  it  will  have  great  advan- 
tages. 
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Such  a  vehicle  need  not  look  like  a  one- 
horse  shay.  It  can  look  like  a  regular 
automobile. 

I  drove  such  a  vehicle  the  other  day. 
It  looked  like  one  of  our  small  American 
automobiles,  a  Rambler  or  one  of  the 
other  smaller  cars.  It  had  the  same 
seating  arrangement.  It  had  only  one 
switch.  It  was  necessary  only  to  turn 
the  switch  on,  press  a  button,  and  then 
go.  When  one  stopped,  he  merely 
pushed  the  switch,  and  that  was  all. 

There  are  absolutely  no  gadgets. 

I  hope  that  the  hearings  in  the  Depart- 
ment will  not  be  veiled  in  secrecy  in  the 
future.  We  should  let  the  people  dis- 
cuss this  American  technology  and  see 
what  we  can  do  in  this  field. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  the  reason,  if  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator knows,  for  making  these  hearings 
secret? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know. 
They  apparently  did  not  want  to  have 
any  publicity  on  the  matter.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  this 
suggestion.  Some  representatives  of  the 
industry  say  it  will  not  work  and  that  we 
should  not  bother  expending  time, 
money,  and  energy  on  this  matter. 

These  matters  were  very  controversial, 
but  I  do  not  know  why  there  was  any 
secrecy. 

Mr.  Smith  made  a  very  fine  speech. 
There  is  not  anything  that  we  should 
hide  or  not  discuss  In  this  fast-moving 
field. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  With  all  of  the  pub- 
lic debate  that  has  gone  on  concerning 
the  question  of  air  pollution  and  the  cor- 
rection of  air  pollution  conditions,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  in  the 
public  Interest  to  have  the  public  know 
that  here  was  a  possible,  potential  source 
of  relief. 

I  cannot  understand  how  any  public 
agency  would  have  considered  it  appro- 
priate to  have  secret  hearings  on  this 
kind  of  subject  matter. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Neither  do  I. 
However,  I  believe  that  we  have  now 
gotten  the  matter  straightened  out.  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  interest  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

EZHIBTr  1 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  7,  1967] 

Sbckect  Veiunc  Stttdt  or  Electric  Atrro 

Need 

(By  Robert  L.  Plsor) 

The  government  shrouded  in  secrecy  yes- 
terday its  first  hlghlevel  study  of  electric- 
powered  cars  and  need  for  their  early 
development. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  J.  Herbert 
Holloman  ordered  the  expulsion  of  a  news- 
paper reporter  from  the  meeting. 

The  Commerce  Department  concerned 
about  the  Ineffectiveness  of  pollution  control 
devices  nov  planned  for  the  mllUons  of 
gasoline-powered  cars,  called  16  top  engineers 
together  to  discuss  the  problem. 

The  panel  included  experts  from  university 
research  centers,  and  the  auto,  oU  and  electric 
Industries. 

AKNOUNCEMEirr   PROMISED 

Holloman  and  other  department  officials 
said  yesterday  that  they  planned  to  release 


a  "simple  announcement"  three  days  after 
the  panel  adjourned. 

The  16-member  panel  will  conduct  an  In- 
tensive and  long-range  study  of  electric- 
powered  cars,  their  practicality,  economics 
and  technical  feasibility.  Included  in  the 
panel's  responsibility  Is  a  comparison  of  air 
pollution  problems  between  gasoline-powered 
cars  and  an  electric  vehlole. 

Dr.  RichaW  S.  Morse,  a  top  Commerce  De- 
partment adviser  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  chairman  of  the 
panel,  warned  the  panel  engineers: 

"We  don't  want  too  much  publicity  on  this 
right  now.  We've  already  decided  to  make 
a  fairly  simple  announcement." 

Unaware  that  the  meeting  was  considered 
"closed,"  a  Detroit  News  reporter  sat  through 
90  minutes  of  the  conlerence  before  being 
asked  to  leave. 

Most  of  the  time  wa«  used  by  Arthur  C. 
Stern,  assistant  chief  of  the  Public  Health 
Service's  air  pollution  division,  who  described 
the  many  engineering  efforts  at  effective 
pollution  control  devices  but  conceded  that 
even  the  highly  "clean"  diesel  engine  was 
not  perfect. 

Dr.  Morse  said  "a  cleaner  package"  was 
"Just  not  enough."  Increasing  use  of  auto- 
mobiles by  the  country's  growing  population 
over  the  next  50  years,  he  said,  would  more 
than  wipe  out  any  reduction  in  pollution 
from  present  auto  engines. 

The  panel  will  break  up  into  five  groups 
to  examine  the  problem  of  air  pollution,  the 
cost  of  present  automobiles,  the  potential  for 
energy  sources  other  than  gasoline,  methods 
of  storing  and  converting  energy  for  auto- 
mobiles, and  pollution  control  devices  now 
being  developed. 

The  Assistant  Secretary 

or  Commerce, 
Washington,  B.C.,  September  30. 1966. 
Hon.  Warren  O.  Magnuspn, 
U.S.  Senate.  1 

Washington.  D.C.  \ 

Deab  Senator  Maonuson:  This  is  a  reply 
to  your  letter  dated  September  1,  1966. 

On  May  10,  1966,  I  h^d  an  informal  meet- 
ing to  begin  to  look  at  the  problem  of  bat- 
tery-powered vehicles,  the  state  of  the  tech- 
nology, and  the  cost  of  this  type  of  motive 
power  versus  other  means.  A  summary  of 
the  meeting  is  attached.  As  a  result  of  this 
meeting  we  intend  to  look  further  into  the 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Herbert  Hollomon. 

Summary  or  May  10,  1966,  Mestting  on 
Technical  Status  o»  Electkically  Pow- 
ered Vehicle 

Two  different  basic  approaches  for  the 
potential  for  electrically  powered  vehicles 
premised  most  of  the  discussion.  The  first 
is  that,  in  order  to  be  useful  and  marketable, 
the  electrically  powered  vehicle  should  have 
the  range,  power,  performance  and  appear- 
ance characteristics  of  the  present  day  pas- 
senger or  commercial  vehicle.  The  second 
approach  to  the  design  of  electrically  pow- 
ered vehicles  centered  on  special  purpose  ap- 
plications such  as  used  by  teen-agers  and  in 
retirement  and  planned  city  applications. 

Future  outlook  for  the  electrical  vehicle 
as  a  full  replacement  for  the  modern  auto- 
mobile seems  bleak  today  due  to  the  major 
limitation  of  the  power  source.  Improve- 
ments In  batteries  or  fuel  cells  could  change 
the  Situation.  Present  lead-acid  batteries 
are:  too  heavy,  off  by  a  factor  5-10  In  power 
density;  too  low  in  power  efficiency  (about 
10%  of  theoretical  maximum);  and  inade- 
quate In  range.  A  more  acceptable  battery 
system  would  be  the  sllver-zlnc  system  but 
the  cost  Is  prohibitive  for  use  In  other  than 
experimental   vehicles.     A   potentially   suc- 


cessful system  which  Is  under  development 
Is  the  zlnc-alr  battery. 

Additional  problems  are  found  In  the  de- 
velopment of  lightweight  motors,  of  suitable 
performance,  and  control  systems.  The  pres- 
ent state  of  technology  Is  far  enough  along 
and  advancing  at  a  fast  enough  rate  that 
adequate  systems  should  be  available  If  an 
acceptable  power  system  is  forthcoming. 

The  special  purpose  approach  seems  to 
show  some  promise.  The  type  of  driving 
habits  In  these  applications  are  of  the  low- 
speed,  short  distance  type,  where  high  per- 
formance characteristics  are  not  needed. 
Many  of  the  present  day  driving  habits  have 
these  characteristics  and  a  market  for  elec- 
tric vehicles  might  now  exist.  They  have 
already  found  use  in  such  areas  as  golf 
carts  and  in-plant  trucks.  Existing  tech- 
nology is  advanced  to  the  point  where  it 
can  meet  these  needs. 

A  suggestion  was  made  to  create  a  Gov- 
ernment commission  to  stimulate  develop- 
ment of  electric  vehicles  to  overcome  the  air 
pollution  problems  of  present  vehicles. 
Some  of  the  experts  felt  that  the  technology 
of  Internal  combustion  engines  was  such 
that  air  pollution  would  be  reduced  con- 
siderably in  the  near  future.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  the  Government  pursue  ita 
Interest  in  this  problem  in  any  event. 

Those  In  attendance  Included  George  Hoff- 
man, UCLA;  Harry  Barrr,  GM;  E.  D.  Marande, 
Ford;  Max  Peldman,  GE-TEMPO;  W.  E. 
Shoupp,  Westinghouse;  and  M.  O.  Smith, 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 

Statement  or  M.  G.  Smith,  Vice  President, 
Industrial  Group,  the  Electric  Storage 
Battery  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Before  Depart- 
ment or  Commerce  Technical  Advisost 
Board,  Washington,  D.C,  May  10,  1966 

I  appreciate  the  Invitation  extended  to  me 
by  Donald  F.  Hornig,  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President's  Office  for  Science  and 
Technology,  to  participate  in  this  conference. 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  at  your  disposal  the  informa- 
tion and  experience  that  my  company,  The 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  has  gained 
over  many  years  in  helping  reduce  air  pol- 
lution, which  President  Johnson  has  called 
"one  of  the  most  pervasive  problems  of  our 
society." 

Indeed,  it  Is  a  real  concern,  having  read  the 
somber  report  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  revealing  their  forecast  oJ 
dire  consequences  of  polluting  our  air. 

Singling  out  the  automobile  as  "our  most 
rapidly  growing  cause  of  many  and  diverse 
pollution  problems,"  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee concluded  "that  an  alternative  non-pol- 
luting means  of  powering  automobiles,  busiei 
and  trucks  Is  likely  to  become  a  national 
necessity." 

If  a  new  form  of  non-polluting  power  for 
automobiles  is  a  necessity  experience  shows 
that  the  first  effective  steps  can  be  taken 
right  now.  The  state  of  the  art  is  far  enough 
advanced  to  permit  the  use  of  electric  cars, 
trucks,  buses  and  trains  in  appreciable  num- 
bers almost  immediately. 

It  might  Interest  you  to  know  that  mj 
company  has  been  Involved  In  combating  air 
pollution  since  as  long  ago  as  the  end  ol 
World  War  One.  The  arena  In  which  we 
•  have  fought  the  battle  Is  in  the  nation's 
industrial  plants  and  warehouses  where,  after 
1918.  Internal  combustion  engine  material 
handling  trucks  began  to  compete  with  bat- 
tery powered  trucks. 

We  still  continue,  with  increasing  success, 
to  promote  electric  Industrial  trucks  as  pro- 
tective of  workers'  health — because  they  are 
funieless  and  quiet — and  these  electric  trucks 
perform  as  well  or  better  than  their  combus- 
tion engine  counterparts  In  doing  the  na- 
tion's heaviest  work. 
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Little  did  we  realize,  as  we  were  at  work 
on  this  problem  In  the  nation's  factories,  that 
by  1963  when  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  passed, 
the  Senate's  special  subcommittee  would 
come  up  with  the  information  that  "auto- 
motive exhaust  was  .  .  .  responsible  for  some 
50  percent  of  the  national  air  pollution  prob- 
lem." In  fact,  a  staff  report  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  previously  had 
suggested  that  "Pollution  is  increasing  faster 
than  our  population  Increases,  because  our 
rising  standard  of  living  results  In  greater 
consumption  of  energy  and  goods  per  person, 
and  our  production  and  transportation  ac- 
tivities increase  on  both  accounts." 

The  situation  Is  likely  to  get  much  worse, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  of  June  1965. 
Where  It  was  projected  that  "the  automotive 
vehicle  and  fuel  consumption  in  1980  will  be 
double  that  of  1960  and  will  double  again  by 
the  year  2000." 

The  resulting  fouled-up  atmosphere  of 
ours  Is  a  growing  threat  to  every  living  thing 
on  the  planet!  The  President's  own  commit- 
tee charged  that  air  pollution  Is  capable — 
within  less  than  40  years — of  causing  disas- 
trous climatic  changes. 

According  to  these  same  scientists,  car- 
bon dioxide  Is  being  added  to  the  earth's 
atmosphere  "at  the  rate  of  six  billion  tons 
per  year.  By  the  year  2000,  there  will  be 
about  25  percent  more  carbon  dioxide  In 
our  atmosphere  than  at  present.  This  will 
modify  the  heat  balanc3  of  the  atmosphere 
to  such  an  extent  that  marked  changes  In 
climate  .  .  .  could  occur." 

Calling  this  "a  vast  geophysical  experi- 
ment," the  President's  experts  said  It  could 
"result  in  a  catastrophlcally  rapid  melting  of 
the  Antarctic  ice  cap,  with  an  accompany- 
ing rise  In  sea  level." 

"The  development  of  alternative  means  of 
mobUe  energy  conversion,  suitable  for  pow- 
ering automotive  transport  of  all  kinds,"  the 
panel  said,  "Is  not  a  matter  of  one  year  or 
a  few  years.  Thus,  If  fuel  cells  or  recharge- 
able batteries,  or  other  devices  are  to  be 
developed  In  time  to  meet  the  Increasing 
threat,  we  need  to  begin  now." 

My  company  favors — and  is  deeply  in- 
volved in  research  for  new  power  sources 
such  as  the  fuel  cell  and  zlnc-alr  battery. 
They  hold  great  promise,  but  from  an  eco- 
nomic viewpoint,  both  are  probably  many 
years  away  and,  indeed,  might  never  be- 
come commercially  practical.  However,  we 
can't  afford  to  wait  and  we  don't  have  to 
wait  for  new  power  sources. 

In  October  1965,  I  pointed  out  to  an  In- 
ternational meeting  of  the  electrical  indus- 
try in  St.  Louis  that  an  electric  automobile 
could  be  designed  today — with  today's  bat- 
teries— that  could  handle  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  low-speed,  low-mileage  driving 
that  most  of  us  do  In  urban  areas. 

As  evidence  that  the  technology  is  avail- 
able to  begin  now,  let  me  remind  you 
that.  .  .  . 

There  are  more  than  40,000  battery-elec- 
tric urban  delivery  vehicles  on  the  road 
today  in  Great  Britain. 

In  American  industrial  plants  and  ware- 
houses, over  100,000  battery  powered  mate- 
rial handling  trucks  operate  every  day,  some 
of  them  around  the  clock.  Many  of  them 
work  harder  and  faster  on  their  jobs  than 
their  gas-powered  counterparts. 

In  our  coal  mines,  you'll  find  battery- 
powered  tractors  and  trailers  slogging 
through  the  muck  and  mire,  each  bringing 
out  100  tons  of  coal  every  shift. 

There  are  battery-powered  commuter  rail 
cars  In  Germany  today  that  can  accelerate  to 
60  miles  per  hour  in  60  seconds  and  can 
carry  150  people  per  car  over  daUy  com- 
muter runs. 

In  America  today,  there  are  a  few  electrio 
door-to-door  street  delivery  trucks  in  oper- 
ation.   A  few  companies,  plus  the  Poet  Of- 


fice Department,  are  testing  them.  A  typi- 
cal result:  such  a  truck  was  put  In  service 
on  a  dairy  route.  The  same  driver  who 
handled  the  route  for  years  with  a  con- 
ventional truck  finished  It  one  hour  faster 
with  the  electric.  Development  work  al- 
ready has  established  the  feasibility  of 
higher  speeds  and  greater  loads  for  these 
trucks. 

In  just  the  past  few  weeks.  In  England, 
the  Electricity  Council  demonstrated  four 
battery-powered  automobiles.  Two  of  them 
were  adaptations  of  existing  "Mini  Traveler" 
cars.  Even  though  they  were  not  designed 
specifically — as  they  should  be — for  electric 
propulsion,  they  are  capable  of  speeds  of 
40  to  45  miles  per  hour  and  a  range  of  30 
miles  on  one  charge  of  their  batteries. 

The  other  two  British  cars  were  designed 
for  battery  power.  Both  the  Scamp  (devel- 
oped by  Scottish  Aviation  Limited)  and  the 
Trident  (developed  by  Peel  Engineering) 
have  maximum  speeds  of  35  miles  per  hour. 
They  can  go  up  to  40  miles  on  one  battery 
charge. 

Of  interest  to  the  driving  public,  the  Brit- 
ish Electricity  Council  reports  these  new 
cars  can  be  operated  for  approximately  one- 
quarter  the  cost  of  operating  gas-powered 
cars.  They  get  the  equivalent  of  something 
like  170  miles  per  British  gallon,  at  British 
rates. 

Finally,  in  this  list,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  industrial  lift  truck  manufacturers  and 
battery  companies  have  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  completely  new  standard  of  perform- 
ance in  electric  vehicles.  Speed  and  per- 
formance have  been  greatly  Increased  by 
taking  advantage  of  high-voltage  power. 

Present  lead-acid  and  nlckel-lron  batteries 
have  upwards  of  75  percent  more  electrical 
capacity,  plate-for-plate,  than  the  most  pow- 
erful batteries  avaUable  a  dozen  years  ago. 
This  rate  of  improvement  Is  continuing  as 
battery  technology  continues  to  grow. 

Now,  there  are  new  solid-state  electronic 
controls  that  not  only  make  electric  vehicles 
operate  more  smoothly  but,  also,  extend  the 
length  of  running  cycle  on  one  battery  charge 
from  10  to  30  percent.  With  these  power 
boosts  and  the  use  of  higher  voltages,  15 
percent  grades  are  no  longer  a  serious  chal- 
lenge to  electrics. 

Admittedly  this  great  progress  In  technol- 
ogy doesn't  yet  permit  an  electric  car  to  go 
out  on  the  turnpike  and  cruise  at  70  miles 
per  hour  for  500  miles  on  one  charge  of  the 
battery,  but  what  are  the  facts  about  a  large 
percentage  of  the  nation's  driving  condi- 
tions? 

According  to  the  Regional  Planning  As- 
sociation of  the  New  York  Metrc^olltan  Area, 
the  average  auto  speed  over  major  arteries 
leading  into  that  city  during  rush  hours  has 
been  clocked  at  13  miles  per  hour.  Once  In 
the  city,  it  slows  to  SVi  miles  per  hour.  How 
far  do  these  cars  travel?  According  to  a 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  sponsored 
study,  twenty-eight  percent  of  them  drive 
less  than  50  miles  per  day. 

So,  what  needs  to  be  done — given  these 
driving  conditions  and  present-day  tech- 
nology— is  to  engineer  a  completely  new  car — 
from  the  ground  up.  Conversion  of  existing 
models  simply  isn't  practical  in  our  expe- 
rience. 

Because  I  feel  that  the  problem  is  ex- 
tremely serious  and  because  I  know  that 
there  is  adequate  knowledge  available — with 
nothing  much  being  done — I  was  prompted 
on  April  12  to  wire  President  Johnson,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

"I  have  read  with  trepidation  the  report 
of  your  environmental  pollution  panel.  I 
respectfully  urge  you  to  create  a  special  com- 
mission to  verify  my  contention  that  non- 
polluting  battery-powered  vehicles  for  low- 
speed,  low-mileage  urban  transportation  are 
feasible  right  now." 


Thus,  I  urge  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
joint  commission — consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  government,  private  industry  and 
the  public— to  stimulate  the  development  of 
electric  vehicles  of  all  types.  And,  here  are 
some  of  the  steps  which  such  a  commission 
could  consider: 

1.  How  best  to  encourage  the  design  of 
appropriate  electric  vehicles  by  those  best 
qualified.  Perhaps  a  design  competition 
would  encourage  automotive  and  aerospace 
engineers  to  participate. 

2.  In  line  with  the  President's  Panel  rec- 
ommendation that  "Federal  agencies  shotUd 
give  special  attention,  in  all  operations  they 
conduct,  support  or  control,  to  avoiding  and 
managing  pollution,  both  to  reduce  It  and 
as  an  example  to  others,"  I  suggest  that  the 
commission  propose  an  executive  order  to 
federal  agencies  to  set  aside  a  percentage  of 
their  vehicular  budgets  for  the  purchase  of 
electrics.  The  Post  Office  Department,  with 
many  highly  concentrated  lurban  routes  to 
service,  could  use  many  electric  trucks  and 
could  certainly  use  battery-powered  vehicles 
for  the  home  delivery  routes.  On  our  mlU- 
tary  bases,  the  universal  speed  limit  Is  15 
miles  per  hour.  Thus,  many  on-base  vehicles 
could  be  electrics.  And,  I'm  sure  other  gov- 
ernment depsirtments  and  agencies  have 
practical  applications  for  electrics. 

This  step  by  itself  would  create  an  immedi- 
ate market  for  electrics,  thus  stimulating 
both  design  and  production  which  today  are 
lacking. 

3.  With  design  and  production  underway, 
the  commission  might  inaugurate  a  feder- 
ally sponsored  educational  campaign  on  the 
dangers  of  air  pollution.  The  prototyjje 
vehicles  thvis  developed  could  be  used  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  fighting  it  by 
using  electric  cars,  taxis,  buses  and  trains 
in  urban  areas. 

4.  Working  in  conjunction  with  state  and 
local  agencies,  the  commission  might  deter- 
mine and  spotlight  those  areas  where  elec- 
tric vehicles  could  be  a  feasible  substitute 
for  present  services.  For  example,  in  New 
York  City  there  are  several  bus  routes  that 
are  only  three  or  four  miles  in  length,  and 
where  the  buses  covering  these  routes  have 
short  lay-overs  between  runs.  Another  ex- 
ample: a  great  number  of  the  commuting 
trains  could  be  propelled  by  storage  bat- 
teries. I  am  sure  there  are  countless  other 
applications  where  stimulation  and  encour- 
agement by  joint  efforts  coiUd  put  more 
electric  vehicles  into  service. 

5.  Finally,  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the 
use  of  electrics,  the  commission  might  ex- 
plore and  recommend  the  poesibilltles  of 
eliminating  or  reducing  federal  excise  taxes 
on  their  sale,  tax  credits  to  industries  and 
individuals  who  use  electrics,  and  special 
reduced  power  rates  for  recharging  the  bat- 
teries of  electric  vehicles. 

This  is,  in  no  way,  meant  to  be  a  complete 
program  for  the  commission.  It  is  meant 
to  be  a  suggestion  for  a  start.  Even  a  jour- 
ney of  a  thousand  miles,  as  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  have  reminded  us,  must 
begin  with  a  single  step. 

Notice,  throughout  this  presentation,  I 
have  suggested  "stimulating"  the  develop- 
ment of  what  Is  possible  now.  Perhaps,  a 
little  more  than  "stimulation"  is  needed,  or 
maybe,  the  word  needs  to  be  revised  to  fit 
President  Johnson's  definition:  "...  in 
doing  aU  these  things  we  have  to  sometimes 
drag  some  of  our  most  respected  and  our 
best  intentloned  coUeagues  and  get  them  by 
the  neck«wnd  drag  them  every  step  of  the 
way." 

As  evidence  that  the  state  of  the  art  la 
far  enough  advanced  to  make  electric  ve- 
hicles practical  right  now.  I  append  a  series 
of  technical  data  sheets  on  battery-electric 
automobiles,  delivery  trucks,  passenger 
buses  and  commuter  rail  cars. 
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OPERATING   AND   MAINTENANCE  COSTS,    5    TEABS, 
CONVERTED   COMPACT  CAR 

[%  KWH  at  $0.02  per  KWH  (Pa.  rate)  I 
Cost  of  electricity  per  mile  to  recharge 

battery  25.000  mlles^  18,750  KWH...  »375 
Replace  72-volt  battery  (4-6  years) -..     450 

Licenses  ($10  a  year) 50 

OreaAlng  12 

Repairs  and  replacements: 
Contactor    tips     (1     set)     Including 

labor 35 

Motor    brushes     (1     set)     Including 
labor    17 

Total  ($188  per  year) 939 

AVAILABILITT    OF    ELECTRIC    AUTOMOBILES 

United  States  availability:  Henney  Kilo- 
watt (Renault  Dauphlne  conversion). 

Projects  In  U.S.:  Westlnghouse  Is  working 
on  a  project;  General  Motors  has  converted 
a  Corvalr;  General  Electric  Is  working  on  a 
project. 

Availability  In  England:  Scamp  and  Tri- 
dent, newly  designed  small  electrics  spon- 
sored by  the  Electricity  Council,  London. 
Two  converted  models  of  Mini-Traveler  cars. 

LONG   RT7NS 

Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  City,  65  miles,  on 
one  battery  charge. 

Erie,  Pa.,  to  Chardon,  Ohio,  88  miles. 

Boyertown,  Pa.,  to  Philadelphia,  41  miles 
(more  than  10  times). 

Longest  milk  run  handled  In  snow — 35 
miles. 

OPERATING    COSTS 

On  milk  routes — 30  miles  per  day,  300  days 
per  year,  9000  miles — operating  costs  of  elec- 
tric and  gas  trucks  of  comparable  capacities 
were  charted  to  reflect  initial  cost,  deprecia- 
tion, maintenance  and  fuel  costs. 

Electric — $4.75  to  $6.00  per  day. 

Gasoline — $7.00  to  $9.00  per  day. 

PRESENT  BATTERY-ELECTRIC  TRUCKS  IN  OPERA- 
TION, UNITED  STATES  (SOME  ARE  5  YEARS 
OLD) 

U.S.  Post  OfBce:  1  at  Wash.,  D.C.,  2  at  34th 
Street  Garage.  New  York  City;  1  at  King  of 
Prussia.  Pa." 

Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior: At  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  (formerly  at 
Bruceton.  Pa.). 

Potomac  Edison:  At  Hagerstown,  Md. 
(courier  service) . 

Milk  Companies:  Schenectady.  N.Y.;  Lin- 
coln, R.I.,  etc. 

Laundries :  At  American  Institute  of  Laun- 
dering, Jollet,  III. 

Plant  Use:  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

England:  There  are  more  than  40,000  elec- 
tric vehicles  in  operation  in  multi-stop  deliv- 
ery work.  Electric  tractors  also  are  used  for 
trash  collection  work. 

France:  Many  electric  chassis  are  used  for 
heavy-duty,  multi-stop  applications  such  as 
dump  trucks,  refuse  collecting,  etc. 

BATTERY-ELECTRIC    PASSENGER    BUS 

The  City  of  New  York  recently  outlined 
the  following  parameters  for  passenger  buses. 
All  of  them  can  be  met  with  present-day, 
battery-electric  technology.  It  Is  our  belief 
these  parameters  could  be  exceeded. 

[Passengers,  30] 
Gross  maximum  weight:  Pounds 

Passengers 4.  500 

Bus  Frame  and  Body 13.500 

Battery 7,  000 

Total 25,  000 

Maximum  Speed  Loaded  with  30  pas- 
sengers and  driver,  18  mph. 

Four-mile  route,  eight  stops  per  mile,  46 
minutes  travel  time. 

Eight  trips  per  eight-hour  day. 

Fifteen-minute  rest  period  at  eacl.  end  of 
route  at  which  times  battery  can  be  partially 
recharged. 


Depot   Is   three   mlle$   from   route — total         Note. — In  France,  electric  buses  are  being 
dally  mileage,  38.  used  at  some  airports. 

Battery-electric  automobile — Operating  capabilities 


.\vailable  now  (conversions  of  existing  cars) 

I'resently    possii 
lightweight  aen 
design 

1"    with 
■lyniimic 

As  is 

Updated 

Top  sijeed  on  level  road 

Acceleration 

Hill-climbing  speed  (lO-per- 

cent  grade). 
Maximum  range  on  1  charge 

of  the  battery. 

Type  of  battery  power 

Time  required  for  full  charge 
of  the  battery  after  com- 
plete discharge. 

40  to  45  miles  per  hour 

0  to  '-'0  miles  per  hour  in 

3  seconds. 
20  miles  per  hour 

25  to  35  miles  (at  speeds 
of  30  miles  per  hour  or 
less,  range  would  in- 
crease by  ^i). 

Lead-acid.       

40  to  45  miles  per  I'our 

0  to  20  miles  per  liour  iu 

3  seconds. 
25  miles  per  hour 

35  to  50  miles       

4.';  to  50  miles  per 
Oto  20  miles  per  1 

3  seconds. 
30  miles  per  hour 

50  to  60  miles. 

Lead-acid. 
Up  to  10  hours. 

550  pounds. 
1,050  pounds. 
Compound  trac'i 
Solid  state. 

hour. 
')ur  in 

Lead-acid        

Up  to  10  hours 

700  pounds --- 

1  400  pounds     

1,400  pounds 

Series  traction 

m. 

Type  of  controller 

Contractor  -  -. 

Solid  state. 

Batttnj-eleclric  delivery  truck — Operating  capabilities 

[lx)ad  capacity:  2,000  to  3,000pounds.  depending  on  battery  size  (50  to  60  cases  of  milk).    Gross  maxiniuiii  wntiW 

(vehicle  and  load):  9,500  pounds] 


Top    speed    on    level    road 

(loaded). 
Acceleration 

Hill-climbing  speed  (10-per- 
cent grade). 

Maximum  range  on  1  charge 
of  the  battery  Uoaded.  8 
stops  per  mile). 

Tyi^e  of  battery  lower. 

Time  required  for  full  charge 
of  the  battery  (after  com- 
plete discharge). 

Battery  weight.. 

Tyjje  of  motor 

Type  of  controller 


Present 


25  miles  per  hour. .  

1  ii  miles  per  hour  per  sec 

ond. 
12  miles  per  hour — 

40  miles 

Lead-add         

Up  to  10  hours.. 

2,000  to  3.000  pounds 

Series  t  met  ion 

Contactor .. 


Present,  updated 


30  miles  per  hour..  ... 

Ih  miles  per  hour  per  sec- 
ond. 
14  miles  per  hour..    .   .   . 

50  miles. . 

I>ead-acid.-      

Up  to  10  hours 

2.000  to  3.000  pounds. . . 

Series  traction...  .- 

Contactor    .  .     . 


Presently  pos-^iMe 


35  to  40  miles  per  hour. 

Ih  miles  per  hour  pvr  sec- 
ond. 
14  miles  per  hour. 

60  miks. 


Lead -acid. 
Up  to  10  hours. 

l.HUOto  2,500  pounds 
Compound  tracti')!!. 
Solid  state. 


Battery-electric  rail  car  (cnrnmnter) 


Type  of  car 

Length  of  car 

Car  weight  with  battery. 


:|: 


Weight  with  150  people. 

Maximum  .'peed 

Normal  range 

Battery  rechiu-ge  time  (after  complete 
discharge). 

Battery  voltage 

.\mpere-hour3  at  5-hour  rate. 

Battery  weight 

Battery  life  before  reljuilding 

Motor.  

.\cceleratlon. 

Stat  ion  spacing 

Braking.       

Heating. .                     . 
.\ir  conditioning-. 
Lighting 


German 


F.TA-150. 

75  feet 

55  tons 


66  tons 

60  miles  per  hour. 

100  miles 

Up  to  12  hours... 


440  .. 

1.035... 

21  tons 

t<0,000  miles   .         - 

2  100  kilovolt-amperes.  440  volts. 
I  mile  per  hour  per  second . 

3  miles...  _  --  .  .-- 
1.7  miles  per  hour  per  second.   . 

Oil  heat . 

None  - 

From  battery 


Proposed  American 


75  feet. 

SI  toTis '  (higher  weiglit  Ifcause  ol 
heavier  truck'  and  underc;irriage, 
and  air  conditioning  required  in 
United  States). 

92  tons. 

60  miles  per  hour. 

75  miles.' 

Up  to  10  hours. 

440. 

1,450. 

21  tons. 

110,000  miles. 

2  100  kilovolt-amperes,  440  vi.lis. 

lU  mile  per  hour  per  second   ■ 

1  to  2' 2  miles. 

1.7  miles  per  hour  per  second. 

From  biittery.  ' 

From  liatlery.  ■' 

From  battery.  ^ 


1  New  higli-siieed  constmctlon  should  greatly  reduce  this  weight  which  woiiNI  in  turn  require  less  battery  or  lunger 
range  or  longer  life. 

'  At  1  mile  per  hour  per  soccntl  range  would  be  100  miles. 
3  Requires  3  tons  of  battery  on  average,  from  the  21-ton  toUil. 


A  RESPONSIBtE  RETAILER 
SPEAKS  OUT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Presiding  Officer  knows,  Congress 
established  a  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing.  This  Commission 
worked  for  approximately  2^/2  to  3  years 
holding  hearings  all  over  the  country  to 
investigate  the  spread  between  the 
amount  received  by  the  producers  of  food 
and  vegetables  and  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumers in  the  retail  Btores. 


This  Commission  filed  a  very  excellent 
report  which  is  receiving  wide  circulation 
in  the  industry  and  elsewhere. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  the 
Chairman  was  the  distinguished  jurist 
from  California,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  Mr.  Gibson.  One  of  the 
fine  members  of  the  group  was  the  capa- 
ble chairman  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
Mr.  William  M.  Batten. 

Mr.  Batten  brought  to  these  delibera- 
tions some  historic  qualities  of  experi- 
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ence  and  judgment  which  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  Commission's  work  prod- 
uct. 

We  are  all  very  Interested  in  any  state- 
ments he  makes  about  the  matter.  Such 
statements  are  matters  of  great  public 
Interest. 

There  was  also  some  controversy  in- 
volved in  this  matter  concerning  what 
we  would  recommend  as  to  our  findings. 

Mr.  Batten  made  a  speech  recently  to 
the  National  Retail  Merchant's  Associa- 
tion's 56th  annual  convention.  His  ad- 
dress was  entitled  "Responsible  Retail- 
ing in  a  Consumer-Oriented  Society." 

In  a  thoughtful  and  provoking  speech 
Mr.  Batten  developed  the  theme  of  re- 
tailer responsibility  to  the  consuming 
public  in  a  refreshing  and  enlightened 
way. 

For  example,  he  strongly  recom- 
mended the  proper  role  of  Goverrmient 
in  the  area  of  health  and  safety  when  he 
said: 

Would  we  feel  completely  safe  driving  on 
a  high-speed  highway  with  one  of  our  cus- 
tomers, knowing  that  he  had  bought  his  tires 
from  MB  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion we  gave  him  in  our  ads.  and  on  the 
selling  floor?  When  hiiman  lives  are  in- 
volved, there  is  no  question  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  a  legitimate  interest,  even 
though  one  might  quarrel  with  the  particu- 
lars of  enforcement. 

Mr.  Batten  then  went  on  with  a  most 
refreshing  and  enlightened  approach  to " 
the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  Mr.  Batten  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Responsible  Retailing  in  a  Consumer- 
Oriented  Society 
(Address  by  William  M.  Batten,  chairman  of 
the  Board,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  at  the  Asso- 
ciation  of   Buying   OfiSces   Curtalnraislng 
Luncheon  at  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Associations      56th      annual      convention. 
Grand  Ballroom,  New  York  Hilton  Hotel, 
New  York,  Monday,  January  9,  1967) 
The   1966  Christmas  selling  season  again 
provided  dramatic  affirmation  that  this  Is  the 
"age  of  the  consumer."     But  when  used  to 
characterize  todays  business  world,  the  term 
"age  of  the  consumer"  means  much  more 
than  the  fact  that  we  In  business  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  mood  and  actions  of  con- 
sumers.    And   more   than   the   fact   that   if 
we  fall  to  satisfy  the  consumer  in  today's 
society,    we    place    our    future    In    serious 
Jeopardy. 

Business  Is  not  alone  In  having  discovered 
the  attraction  of  strong  consumer  ties.  Many 
political  office  holders,  members  of  the  aca- 
demic world,  and  other  non-business  groups, 
feeling  that  consumers  want  and  need  broad- 
er protection  in  the  market  place,  have  con- 
cluded that  helping  them  achieve  such  pro- 
tection oCfers  great  potential  for  fruitful  ac- 
tivity. This  does  not  mean  to  Imply  that 
government  and  other  non-business  agencies 
have  no  legitimate  role  to  play  in  aiding  the 
consumer.  Surely,  we  all  agree  that  govern- 
ment does  have  a  vital  function  to  perform  in 
such  areas  as  the  protection  of  public  health 
and  safety.  But  as  consumer  demands  have 
increased  In  scope  and  complexity,  and  as  the 
consumer  herself  has  become  more  interested 
in  protection  activity,  so  have  efforts  In- 
creased to  broaden  the  spectrum  of  involve- 
ment by  non-business  agencies  .  .  .  thus  add- 
ing new  facets  to  dectfitons  and  actions  here- 


tofore considered  by  buBlness  to  be  its  sole 
prerogative. 

For  example,  "meeting  competition"  has 
long  been  the  primary  yardstick  which  we 
have  used  for  measuring  our  performance. 
But  today,  how  we  meet  competition  is  under 
the  careful  scrutiny  of  many  people  in  posi- 
tions of  power  and  of  opinion-molding  in- 
fluence. And  the  results  of  their  scrutiny 
have  broad  implications  for  our  operations. 

In  this  consumer  age,  the  retailer  occupies 
a  unique  position.  For  It  is  he  alone  who  ex- 
periences the  singular,  face-to-face  moment 
of  truth  when  the  consumer  decides  to  buy, 
or  not  to  buy.  It  Is  a  kind  of  ballot  box  deci- 
sion .  .  .  the  culmination  of  an  array  of  im- 
pressions, appraisals  and  experiences,  far 
greater  in  amount  and  quality  of  thought 
than  Is  often  credited  to  it. 

Retailers  have  long  recognized  that  their 
relationship  to  consumers  is  unique,  have 
even  coined  a  phrase  to  characterize  the  re- 
lationship— we  call  ourselves  the  "purchas- 
ing agents  for  the  American  Consumer." 
While  there  is  much  truth  in  that  phrase, 
there  is  also  a  bit  of  self -congratulation  and 
the  implication  that  we  exist  solely  to  serve 
the  consumer.  Reserving  momentarily  dis- 
cussion of  the  Implications  of  that  phrase, 
let  us  examine  our  position  in  the  distribu- 
tion channel  not  as  we  see  it,  but  as  it  has 
been  described  by  those  in  government  and 
the  academic  world  who  don't  quite  see  us 
as  selfless  servants  of  the  consumer.  While, 
no  doubt,  we  disagree  with  their  analysis.  It 
is  Important  that  we  understand  it  and  what 
It  can  mean  to  all  of  us. 

Many  people  in  both  government  and  the 
academic  world  feel  that  the  consumer  is 
bewildered  by  the  fantastic  array  of  goods 
available  to  her  today.  The  supposed  result 
Is  that  she  does  not  use  her  power  of  pur- 
chase wisely,  often  making  market  choices 
In  capricious,  impulsive,  and  uninformed 
ways.  Since  the  retailer  is  closest  to  her,  he 
presumably  has  the  opportunity  to  capitalize 
on  this  situation  and  shape  consumer  de- 
sires through  manipulation  of  store  space, 
price  specials.  Individual  promotions,  heavy 
advertising,  and  so  on. 

Moreover,  the  retailer  Is  supposed  to  de- 
rive "market  power"  from  all  of  this,  which 
he  uses  to  control  the  rest  of  the  distributive 
process,  dictating  to  wholesalers,  packers, 
manufacturers  and  farmers  what  will  be  pro- 
duced and  In  what  way.  Although  the 
theorists  admit  that  certain  types  of  pro- 
ducers can  place  their  messages  directly  in 
front  of  the  consumer,  through  national  ad- 
vertising campaigns,  this  Is  viewed  as  only 
reinforcing  the  assertion  that  to  be  next  to 
the  consumer  Is  to  have  "market  power," 
which  rightfully  should  be  held  by  the  con- 
sumer but  which  has  slipped  through  her 
fingers  through  her  own  disinterest,  Ignor- 
ance or  confusion. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  theorists, 
then,  is  that  those  who  are  next  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  distribution  channel  need 
special  attention  and  special  regulation.  In 
other  words,  rttalUng's  unique  position  In 
and  of  itself  becomes  a  reason  for  government 
control. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  first  steps  that 
have  been  taken  In  the  direction  of  broader 
consumer  protection.  Truth  in  packaging 
legislation;  truth  in  lending  legislation; 
proposals  for  grade  labeUng  based  on  govern- 
ment standards  of  quality;  state  consumer 
protection  agencies;  and  a  proposal  which  is 
perhaps  the  ultimate  in  consumer  protec- 
tion ...  a  Federal  Department  of  Consumers 
at  cabinet  level,  throtigh  which  the  govern- 
ment could  establish  Itself  as  the  primary 
protector  of  the  consumer. 

Naturally,  we  find  the  "market  power"  the- 
ory to  be  distasteful.  We  know  that  It  Is 
erroneous  on  several  counts.  It  assiimes  an 
American  consumer  much  less  competent 
than  we  who  deal  with  her  daily  know  her 
to   be.     It  ignores   the  forces  of   competi- 


tion .  .  .  virtually  disregards  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  . . .  and  fails  to  take  Into  ac- 
count a  factor  which  Is  vital  to  a  retailer's 
success — repeat  business.  Any  novice  re- 
tailer who  is  foolish  enough  to  try  to 
manipulate  his  customers  deliberately,  on 
the  assumption  that  they  can  be  easily  hood- 
vrtnked,  learns  in  a  hurry  that  the  discipline 
of  the  marketplace  Is  no  myth.  His  custom- 
ers take  their  repeat  business  elsewhere,  and 
his  doors  are  soon  closed. 

Still,  with  all  its  flaws,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  grains  of  truth  in  the 
"market  power"  theory.  We  do  have  the  op- 
portunity to  promote  one  product  more  ag- 
gressively than  another,  or  to  hide  some  un- 
pleasant characteristic  of  an  item  in  our  ad- 
vertising copy.  And  we  can  all  think  of  mar- 
kets that  have  been  created  almost  over- 
night for  certain  products,  primarily  through 
massive  advertising  campaigns,  when  such 
products  were  not  really  the  best  available 
in  the  field.  And  far  too  many  salespeople 
are  selling  merchandise  without  being  as  well 
Informed  about  It  as  they  might  be. 

Thus,  as  we  find  the  obvious  flaws  in  the 
"consumer  proximity  brings  market  power" 
theory,  we  also  find  enough  truth  in  it  to 
Jtistify  careful  examination  of  our  own  con- 
ception of  our  role  in  the ""  distribution 
process.  Let's  return,  then,  to  a  discussion  of 
the  concept  that  we  are  the  purchasing 
agents  for  the  consumer  and  see  how  it  com- 
pares with  the  views  of  our  governmental  and 
academic  friends. 

Perhaps  we  might  first  ask  ourselves  what 
role  we  expect  our  own  company  purchasing 
agents  to  perform.  Certainly  they  should  be 
more  than  Just  order-writers.  We  expect 
them  to  supply  us  with  products  and  services 
that  meet  standards  for  satisfactory  per- 
formance. If  a  fixture  In  one  of  our  stores 
proves  to  be  faulty,  our  purchasing  agent 
goes  back  to  the  source  of  supply  and  stays 
with  the  problem  until  satisfaction  is 
obtained.  Shouldn't  we  do  that  for  our 
customers,  when  they  buy  a  product  frcsn  us 
which  doesn't  live  up  to  their  expectations? 
If  we  are  sincere  when  we  talk  about  our- 
selves as  purchasing  agents  for  the  consumer, 
then  certain  actions  on  our  part  necessarily 
follow.  Naturally,  in  many  situations, 
customer  satisfaction  is  dependent  upon 
conditions  that  are  beyond  our  immediate 
control.  Manufacturers  buUd  into  products 
characteristics  that  we  cannot  change,  and 
if  our  customers  are  not  satisfied,  only  the 
manufacturers  are  in  a  position  to  alter  the 
products.  But  is  It  not  our  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  customers'  message  is  delivered 
and  to  urge  that  action  is  finally  taken,  even 
though  we  can't  actually  take  it  ourselves? 
The  manufacturer  can  have  no  better  source 
of  consumer  information  than  the  retaUer, 
who  therefore  has  an  obligation  to  be  con- 
stantly passing  back  consumer  reactions 
to  products. 

In  short,  as  retailers,  we  should  act  as 
market  research  centers  for  manufacturers 
by  Identifying  customer  wants,  preferences, 
and  areas  of  dissatisfaction  and  com- 
municating them  back  to  producers. 

In  those  cases  where  changes  are  simply 
not  possible — because  of  expense,  the  nature 
of  the  product,  or  the  limitations  of  current 
technology— can  we  say  that  we  have  no 
obligation?  Don't  we  then  have  a  duty  to 
Inform  the  consumer  as  to  why  things  axe  as 
they  are  Instead  of  simply  shrugging  off  her 
complaints?  She  deserves  to  know  as  much 
about  the  situation  as  we  do.  It  may  not 
make  her  purchase  perform  any  better,  but 
at  least  it  vrtll  help  her  to  understand  why 
it  can't  be  changed  at  the  present  time. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  have  a  clear 
obligation  when  the  question  of  consumer 
satisfaction  lies  within  our  own  control.  If 
we  can  take  care  of  the  consumer's  complaint 
ourselves,  we  have  a  definite  responslbUlty  to 
do  so. 
To  fulfill  our  role  as  purchasing  agents. 
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then,  we  must  do  these  three  things — satisfy 
the  customer  on  our  own,  when  we  can;  urge 
that  others  assume  responsibility  for  satis- 
faction when  they  alone  can  provide  It;  and 
thirdly,  explain  to  the  customer  those  situa- 
tions where  complete  satisfaction  can't  cur- 
rently be  provided.  And  as  we  examine  how 
best  to  do  yiese  three  things,  we  often  dis- 
cover a  proper  role  for  governmental  activity. 

What  are  some  example  of  legltmate  and 
helpful  governmental  activity?  As  observed 
earlier.  In  the  areas  of  health  and  safety, 
the  government  has  an  Important  function. 
Those  of  us  who  sell  drugs  realize  the  es- 
sential public  confidence  that  has  come  about 
because  of  ftaseage  and  enforcement  of  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  safety.  We 
retailers  sell  tires  and  safety-oriented  acces- 
sories, and,  therefore,  are  involved  and  con- 
cerned with  automotive  safety.  It  has  been 
tempting  to  condemn,  as  unwarranted  Inter- 
ference, the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
assure  basic  automotive  safety  standards,  and 
to  establish  guidelines  for  tire  advertising. 
But,  before  blanket  condemnation,  perhaps 
the  retail  Industry  should  ask  itself  this 
question :  Would  we  feel  completely  safe  driv- 
ing on  a  high-speed  highway  with  one  of  our 
customers,  knowing  that  he  had  bought  his 
tires  from  us  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  infor- 
mation we  gave  him  In  our  ads,  and  on  the 
selling  floor?  When  human  lives  are  in- 
volved, there  Is  no  question  that  the  govern- 
ment has  a  legitimate  interest,  even  though 
one  might  quarrel  with  the  particulars  of 
enforcement. 

What  is  our  position  regarding  the  textile 
labeling  acts  now  in  effect?  Room  for  im- 
provement ...  of  course!  But,  on  balance, 
have  they  not  proved  to  be  useful  .  .  .  not 
only  to  the  consuming  public  but  also  to 
resimnslble  retailers  and  manufacturers? 
Who  among  us  would  repeal  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act? 

Regretfully,  the  pendulum  of  government 
protection  often  swings  too  f ar  .  .  .  and  when 
this  happens  the  usual  business  reaction  Is 
to  fight  any  role  of  government  in  consumer 
protection.  But  to  the  degree  that  we 
broadbrush  an  attitude  of  total  government 
"bands  off,"  are  we  not  being  Just  as  un- 
realistic aa  the  "market  power"  tbeoriats? 

Retailers  are  in  a  unique  position — on  that 
both  sides  agree.  We  do  have  unique  re- 
sponsibilities because  of  that  position.  When 
we  Ignore  or  abuse  these  responsibilities,  the 
theorists  say  we  accumulate  "power." 
Whether  or  not  we  thereby  accumulate  "pow- 
er," there  Is  no  doubt  that  we  accumulate 
problems  for  ourselves,  in  the  form  of  poten- 
tial regulations  which  we  will  find  burden- 
some and  which  the  consumer  will  find  of 
little  real  benefit  in  many  cases.  If,  through 
neglect  of  our  responsibilities,  we  allow  this 
to  happen,  we  will  have  failed  the  consumer 
as  well  as  ourselves. 

How  can  we  best  come  face-to-face  with 
our  newly  emerging  responsibilities  In  this 
consumeristic  society? 

Naturally,  our  first  thoughts  turn  to  our 
own  operations.  Each  of  us  could  begin  by 
asking  such  basic  questions  as  "What,  in  all 
fairness,  does  the  oonsmner  have  the  right 
to  expect  from  me  as  her  purchasing  agent?" 
"What  am  I  doing  to  assure  that  she  gets  It?" 

It  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  the  answers 
of  responslbe  retailers.  Undoubtedly,  we 
would  reaffirm  that  the  consumer  has  a  right 
to  expect  us  to  provide  her  with  sufficient 
inforxoatlon  so  that  she  can  make  an  Intelli- 
gent buying  decision.  For  example,  when 
two  items  look  alike  but  are  priced  differ- 
ently, we  win  explain  to  her  the  difference  In 
quality  or  features.  In  meaningful  terms. 

There  should  be  reasonable  descriptions  of 
l^rformance  expectancy.  If  an  Item  is  good 
enough  tor  one  purpose  but  not  quite  up  to 
use  for  a  sUghtly  different  pxirpoee,  the  cus- 
tomer should  be  so  Informed  whenever  pos- 
sible.   Care  Instructions  should  be  extremely 


accurate,  and  written  la  laymen's  language 
that  not  only  can  be  cleiirly  understood,  but 
clearly  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

Many  of  us  are  carefully  re-examining  our 
credit  policies  and  procedures.  Do  we  tell 
our  customers  how  we  charge  for  credit? 
What  can  we  tell  them  in  advance?  Is  it 
really  understandable  to  them?  In  terms  of 
disclosure,  do  we  clearly  indicate  which 
method  we  eniploy  to  compute  our  service 
charge  .  .  .  the  opening  balance  or  the  ad- 
Justed  balance?  Can  we  do  a  better  Job  of 
avoiding  over-extension  of  credit  to  cus- 
tomers? 

Obviously,  developing  answers  to  these 
questions  will  require  our  becoming  person- 
ally Involved.  We  miist  view  our  operations 
from  the  vantage  point  of  the  consxuner 
.  .  .  questioning  both  customers  and  sales- 
people, reading  tags  and  labels,  verifying 
accuracy  in  advertisements,  determining  the 
basis  for  comparative  pricing,  assuring  the 
validity  of  savings  claims,  and  so  on.  As  the 
consumer's  purchasing  af  ent,  do  we  like  what 
we  find? 

Of  course,  our  responsibility  to  take  action 
cannot  be  confined  to  ©ur  own  operations. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  consumer  protection, 
we  cannot  separate  our  reputations  from  the 
reputation  of  the  retail  community  as  a 
whole.  To  the  degree  that  we  tolerate  con- 
sumer abuses  elsewhere  in  our  industry,  we 
become  a  target  for  broad  corrective  jhto- 
posals,  often  advanced  by  groups  having  little 
knowledge  of  either  retailing  or  consumers. 
The  laudable  Intent  and  widespread  popu- 
larity of  such  proposals  oCten  pose  formidable 
public  relations  problems  for  the  Industry, 
even  In  attempting  to  suggest  desirable 
technical  changes  which  do  not  affect  the 
8ub6tance  of  such  proposals. 

We  can  help  prevent  such  situations 
throii^h  participating  in  a  continuing,  af- 
firmative action  program  ...  at  community, 
state  and  national  levels  ...  to  correct  the 
practices  of  the  compamtlve  few  who  Jeop- 
ardize the  reputation  of  us  all. 

Realizing  that  there  Is  widespread  mis- 
iinderstanding  and  suspicion  about  our  mo- 
tives and  methods  in  both  government  and 
the  academic  world,  we  must  work  to  achieve 
wider  education  about,  and  communication 
of,  the  facts  of  business  life.  We  must  do  a 
better  Job  of  finding  and  documenting  those 
facts.  They  must  be  presented  to  oin:  cus- 
tomers, and  to  those  interested  in  our  cus- 
tomers. In  the  clearest  form  p>oeslble.  By 
working  vrlth  and  perfonnlng  a  useful  func- 
tion for  these  groups,  we  will  find  them  fax 
more  likely  to  listen  to  our  objections  when 
a  fight  is  Justified. 

Achievement  of  such  objectives  requires 
our  leadership  in  the  various  trade  groups  to 
which  we  belong.  In  cooperation  with  state 
and  national  trade  associations,  ARE,  NRMA, 
Better  Business  Bureaui,  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  others;,  we  should  examine 
proposals  for  consumer  protection  from  all 
points  of  view.  We  might  discover  why  some 
feel  so  strongly  about  creating  a  single 
agency  of  government,  nt  the  cabinet  level, 
working  on  consumer  matters.  Whatever  the 
source,  let  us  not  be  guilty  of  failure  to  look 
carefully  at  all  new  consumer  proposals,  to 
see  if  some  real  benefits  might  fiow  from 
them.  Let's  recognize  that  many  have  as 
their  taproot  some  degree  of  consumer  dis- 
satisfaction with  existing  retail  practices. 

In  years  past,  how  often  has  blind  oppo- 
sition, simply  on  the  baels  of  tradition,  pre- 
cluded adequate  retail  representation  In  gov- 
ernmental endeavors  having  direct  effect  on 
oxir  operations?  Let's  avoid  a  reputation 
that  when  it  comes  to  legislation,  retailers 
always  oppose  ...  on  a  wholesale  basis  I 

In  the  consumer  age  that  Is  with  us  and 
that  clearly  Is  going  to  stay  with  us,  our  re- 
sponsibilities have  an  additional  dimension. 
Enlightened  management  recognizes  the 
necessity  for  long-range  planning  In  their 
own  businesses.     The  retail  Industry  needs 


this  same  kind  of  planning  with  regard  to  Its 
role  as  the  consumer's  purchasing  agent. 

We  are  all  members  of  many  outstanding 
trade  associations.  We  should  critically  ex- 
amine their  operations  and  programs — their 
budgets,  staffing  and  activities — to  determine 
whether  proper  emphasis  Is  being  given  to 
"looking  ahead" — to  long-range  planning. 
This  is  particularly  appropriate  in  the  case  of 
those  associations  which  are  national  in 
scope.  As  an  Industry,  we  should  strengthen 
or  establish  programs  for  forecasting  chang- 
ing consumer  protective  needs  and  recom- 
mending ways  in  which  responsible  retailing 
can  meet  those  needs,  early  and  effectively. 

Failure  to  take  affirmative  action  now  will 
only  serve  to  i>erp>etuate  the  frenzied,  costly, 
and  often-Ineffective  brushfire  action,  which 
necessarily  has  characterized  many  past  en- 
deavors. 

Responsible  American  retailers  are — and 
should  be — proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  dlstrl- 
butlon  system  that  Is  second  to  none  In 
human  history,  helping  to  provide  ova  cus- 
tomers with  the  highest  standard  of  living 
man  has  ever  known  .  .  .  and  proud  of  the 
major  role  which  they  have  played  to  date  In 
furthering  the  interests  of  consiuners. 

In  today's  consumer  age,  our  unique  posi- 
tion imposes  broader  responsibilities  that 
must  be  met.  Our  falliire  to  do  so  .  .  .  on 
both  a  short-range  and  long-range  basis  .  .  . 
will  only  result  In  substantial  assistance  from 
outside  agencies  which  know  less  about  con- 
siimers  than  we  do. 

Let  us,  therefore,  start  now  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  more  affirmatively  and  more 
aggressively  In  this  constuner-orlented 
society. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  then  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  so 
that  he  may  proceed  for  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  may  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed out  of  order  for  2  minutes,  and  that 
30  minutes  be  allotted  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  to  discuss 
a  matter  which  is  not  germane  to  the 
pending  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CONSULAR  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson  wisely  chose  the  occasion  of  his 
nationally  televised  press  conference  to 
give  his  unqualified  support  to  those  in 
the  Senate  who  are  endeavoring  to  ratify 
the  pending  consular  convention  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Thus,  he  put  the  power  and  prestige  of 
his  oflace  clearly  behind  this  step  which 
will  signify  again  our  national  desire  to 
live  in  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  doing  this  he  was  acting  In  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  worldwide  Implications 
of  the  action  that  is  pending  before  us. 

I  hope  all  of  us  will  note  his  statement: 

Mr.  Hoover  has  assured  me  that  this  small 
increment  (in  the  number  of  Soviet  officials 
In  the  United  States)  would  raise  no  prob- 
lems which  the  FBI  cannot  effectively  and 
efficiently  deal  with. 
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This  should  surely  serve  to  reassure 
those  who  fear  that  ratification  will  open 
the  door  to  espionage. 

This  convention  seeks  to  protect  the 
thousands  of  Americans  who  travel  each 
year  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  owe  it  to 
them  to  ratify  this  convention  with  all 
dispatch.  But  more  importantly,  we  owe 
It  to  the  world,  and  to  history,  to  demon- 
strate that  our  Nation  is  big  enough  and 
secure  enough  to  be  willing  to  build  an- 
other bridge  across  a  divided  world. 


CEASE-FIRE   IN   VIETNAM— A   TIME 
FOR  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
administration  to  take  every  advantage 
of  the  cease-fire  during  the  February 
truce  to  extend  indefinitely  the  cessation 
of  the  bombing. 

In  this  connection,  I  really  believe  that 
a  positive  and  sincere  analysis  of  recent 
reports  of  North  Vietnamese  and  NLP 
statements  available  to  our  Department 
of  State  indicate  grounds  for  discussion. 

Finally,  on  balance,  I  must  say  that  I 
have  come  to  the  personal  conclusion 
that,  from  the  viewpoint  of  our  national 
Interest,  the  effect  of  these  bombings  is 
counterproductive  for  us. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  us  are  concerned  at  this  time,  with 
respect  to  the  discussions  about  Viet- 
nam, that  others  must  also  be  heard, 
that  there  must  be  general  concern 
among  not  alone  those  in  the  Senate  but 
throughout  the  world  that  this  moment, 
In  which  there  is  a  hope  and  possibly 
some  type  of  signal  or  sign  which  is  com- 
ing to  the  front  for  a  possible  solution  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  not  go  by  us  again. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  past 
when  there  have  been  indications  from 
people  in  high  places,  including  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations, 
that  the  United  States  has  not  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  presented 
to  it  in  making  discussions  or  having  the 
preliminary  talks  which  could  lead  to- 
ward discussions,  then  further  negotia- 
tions, then  toward  a  cease-fire,  and  ulti- 
mately toward  peace  in  Vietnam. 

This  Wednesday  is  Ash  Wednesday, 
and  a  group  of  church  members  have 
asked  that  there  be  national  fasting  on 
that  day,  not  only  because  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  holiday,  but 
also  because  Tet  begins  on  Wednesday, 
This  is  the  Year  of  the  Sheep,  some- 
times called  the  Year  of  the  Goat. 

To  the  Vietnamese  people,  this  Year 
of  the  Sheep  has  a  connotation  of  peace- 
ful endeavor.  The  soothsayers  say  that 
It  is  a  period  in  which  they  hope  for 
prosperity,  and  we  all  hope  that  this  will 
be  a  year  of  prosperity  not  only  for  the 


people  of  Vietnam  but  also  for  all  the 
other  people  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  take  the  other 
statement,  that  It  Is  the  Year  of  the 
Goat,  I  suppose  that,  in  American 
thought,  it  could  be  a  very  bad  year,  be- 
cause "goat"  has  a  cormotation  quite 
opposite  to  that  of  "sheep." 

Let  us  hope  that  this  is  the  time  when 
the  lion  and  the  sheep  can  lie  down  to- 
gether in  a  year  of  peace. 

Also,  in  Vietnam  it  is  a  time  of  great 
family  celebration.  It  is  something  very 
outstanding  for  them.  They  go  to  great 
lengths  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
taken  in  the  highest  of  priorities.  For 
example,  they  wear  their  Sunday  best^- 
their  new  clothes.  It  is  a  time  of  bring- 
ing together  many  friends.  People  go 
for  miles  to  visit  with  their  families. 

However,  for  a  million  and  a  half 
refugees,  there  will  be  very  little  reason 
for  joy  at  the  beginning  of  this  celebra- 
tion, because  6,000  homes  were  destroyed 
in  operation  Cedar  Falls — 3,500  alone  in 
the  town  of  Binh  Su.  The  houses  were 
then  leveled  by  bulldozers,  and  the  refu- 
gees were  then  resettled  by  the  govern- 
ment. They  have  been  officially  regis- 
tered, and  now  they  receive  about  8 
cents  a  day,  or  10  piasters,  which  keeps 
them  going. 

Martha  Gelhorn,  one  of  the  people 
who  have  visited  in  the  area,  told  of 
visiting  one  of  these  refugee  places,  an 
eight-  or  10-foot  hut  made  of  flattened, 
rolled  beer  cans.  The  father  was  ill  and 
could  not  work.  The  mother,  who  was 
described  as  looking  about  55  years  of  age 
and  probably  was  actually  35,  had  seven 
children,  three  of  whom  were  ill,  all  of 
whom  were  undernourished.  The  only 
income  this  family  had  was  from  a  teen- 
age daughter  who  made  68  cents  a  day. 
These  statements  do  not  come  from  the 
enemy. 

We  destroyed  about  59,000  acres  in 
1965-66  alone.  The  operation  has  been 
stepped  up.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  total  crops  destroyed  to  date  is  in 
excess  of  220,000  acres. 

Mr.  President,  that  figure  includes  de- 
struction of  about  340,000  acres  of  non- 
crop  land,  which  would  be  about  1,000 
square  miles,  or  an  area  equal  to  about 
the  size  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  figures  of  the  Senator  about 
the  amovmt  of  land  laid  waste — "defoli- 
ated" as  Senator  Goldwater  used  to  call 
it. 

What  puzzles  me  is  that  we  never  seem 
to  be  able  to  get  the  figures  as  to  how 
many  civilians  we  have  killed  in  attempt- 
ing to  free  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
Does  the  Senator  have  any  figures  as  to 
the  number  of  civilian  casualties? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  figure  would  de- 
pend upon  whose  estimates  we  take.  If 
we  take  our  figvu-es,  the  number  is  sub- 
stantially less,  by  about  one-fourth  or 
one-tenth.  There  is  no  official  estimate, 
even  at  this  time,  on  the  number  of  civil- 
ians killed  from  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  there  any  reason  for 
the  difference?  We  state  every  day  how 
many  Vletcong  are  killed.    It  is  Inex- 


plainable  to  me  why  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  not  kept  these  figures,  or  if 
it  htis,  why  it  is  unwilling  to  reveal  them. 
Mr.  HARTEIE.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  among  the  American  people  be- 
cause of  this  lack  of  information. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  thing  that 
I  hear  over  and  over  again  and  that  is: 
I  wish  I  knew  the  truth  about  Vietnam. 
I  wish  I  knew  how  many  civilians  were 
being  killed.  Is  it  true  that  we  have  had 
only  7,000  killed,  or  Is  the  figure  greater? 
Today  we  say  that  1,750  aircraft  have 
been  lost.  These  are  revised  figures.  The 
fact  that  we  were  talking  about  only  800 
aircraft  before  was  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  those  losses  were  from  enemy 
fire.    Now,  there  is  a  different  figure. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  wish  to  add  one  thought. 
It  may  well  be  that  when  a  Vietnamese 
civiUan  is  killed  his  body  in  some  way 
is  counted  as  a  Vletcong,  which  might 
account  for  the  small  number  of  civilian 
dead  reported. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  especially  concerned 
about  the  question  of  civilian  casualties. 
I  did  suggest.  In  pursuing  this  matter, 
that  I  recognized  the  difficulties  Penta- 
gon and  State  Department  officials  face 
in  securing  the  figures.  Pentagon  sent  a 
mission  to  South  Vietnam  to  find  out 
how  many  civilian  casualties  there  were. 
They  came  back  with  Inconclusive  re- 
sults. They  made  an  effort,  but  they 
are  not  specific  as  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple killed.  Perhaps  fewer  Vietcong  are 
being  kiUed  than  they  say  and  perhaps 
a  great  many  are  actually  innocent  Viet- 
namese. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  point  remains 
that  they  are  human  lives.  Somebody 
told  me  the  other  day  that  it  is  hard  for 
the  American  mind  to  comprehend  how 
the  Asian  mind  works.  I  believe  that 
the  mother  of  a  child  mourns  the  loss  of 
a  child  whether  they  are  Vietnamese. 
African,  Asian,  or  American.  There  Is 
present  the  same  grief  that  comes  with 
the  loss  of  a  relative  no  matter  what 
part  of  the  world  they  are  in. 

We  talk  about  the  Ridgway  statement 
and  the  Gavin  statement  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  but 
there  has  been  a  speech  which  has  not 
been  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, which  was  made  on  the  west  coast 
by  a  distinguished  marine  who  was  re- 
cently retired.  His  name  is  Gen.  David 
Shoup,  the  former  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

In  that  speech  on  the  west  coast  he 
said  to  a  group  of  yoimg  people  that 
southeast  Asia,  and  specifically  Vietnam, 
is  not  worth  the  life  of  one  American 
boy.  That  statement  comes  from  a  man 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Marine 
Corps  during  part  of  this  period  of  the 
operation.  It  comes  from  a  man  who 
would  be  willing  to  fight  in  the  interest 
of  freedom,  to  protect  it  and  to  make 
sure  that  it  was  protected. 

Yet  General  Shoup,  in  this  statement, 
talks  about  the  confusion  that  he  knows 
yoiing  people  have.  In  Venezuela,  and 
in  so  many  South  American  countries, 
the  same  things  are  happening  as  in 
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Vietnam,  whereby  Communist  people  are 
destrojrlng  the  heads  of  the  villages.  He 
said  that  it  is  confusing  as  to  why  we 
had  to  go  9,000  miles  from  home  and  pick 
this  battle  at  this  particular  place,  in 
a  place  that  is  of  no  real  value  to  the 
long-term  interests  of  the  United  States. 

He  pointed  out  the  difficulty  we  have 
in  explaining  how  we  have  communism 
90  miles  off  of  our  shore,  where  we  have 
a  base  such  as  Guantanamo,  and  the 
same  type  situation  does  not  exist.  We 
are  not  burning  the  sugar  fields,  or  the 
oil  refineries,  and  other  places  outside  of 
Havana. 

It  is  hard  for  yoimg  people  to  under- 
stand the  type  battle  in  which  we  are  in- 
volved. The  one  thing  the  American 
people  have  at  this  moment  is  their  hope 
that  something  real  is  going  to  come  from 
whatever  happens  to  be  going  on.  If 
nothing  is  going  on,  they  should  be  told. 
In  all  frankness  and  sincerity,  that  noth- 
ing is  going  on,  and  the  impression  should 
not  be  left  with  the  people  that  they 
have  reason  to  be  hopeful  for  peace.  I 
think  that  there  is  a  great  desire  for 
peace. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.HARTKE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  views  are  so  well 
known  on  this  general  subject  that  I  shall 
not  take  long.  In  defense  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I  must  say  I  have  no  question  about 
his  sincerity  in  trying  to  find  an  honor- 
able solution  to  this  horrible  war. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  carrying  on  White 
House  discussions  at  the  present  time  our 
President  must  necessarily  carry  them 
on  in  secrecy  through  the  various  friend- 
ly channels  that  are  open  to  him.  I  can 
miderstand  that.  I  do  not  know  from  my 
personal  knowledge,  but  I  am  willing  to 
assume  that  he  is  not  leaving  a  stone 
unturned  in  his  endeavor  to  find  an  hon- 
orable way  out  of  this  sorry  situation. 
Yet  we  have  made  an  inexcxisable  his- 
torical mistake.  It  is  quite  wrong  to  take 
the  position  that  because  we  are  in  it.  we 
must  continue. 

One  of  the  things  that  troubles  me  is 
that  we  have  the  various  proposals  that 
have  been  made  by  U  Thant.  and  pro- 
posals made  by  other  leaders  of  the  world. 
It  would  be  reassuring  to  the  American 
people  if  our  Government  would  give  as- 
surance that  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
have  U  Thant,  or  the  Pope,  or  the  French, 
or  the  British,  or  Canadians,  or  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission,  come 
forward  with  some  very  specific  pro- 
cedural proposals  for  intervention  by 
forces  other  than  the  United  States,  the 
South  Vietnamese,  the  North  Vietnamese, 
and  the  Vietcong. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  knows,  I  think,  that  we  ought 
to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  settle  this  war  on 
our  terms.  We  will  not  be  able  to  settle 
It  on  a  bilateral  basis  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  maneuvered  into  a  posi- 
tion where  all  proposals  of  the  United 
States  to  date,  at  least  for  settlement, 
are  based  on  one  completely  unaccepta- 
ble premise.  If  I  were  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  the  Vietcong  I  would  never 
agree  to  it.  I  do  not  know  why  we  think 
they  will  agree  to  it,  unless  we  think 
If  we  destroy  enough,  and  kill  enough. 


they  will  surrender.  What  makes  any- 
one think  that  that  Is  going  to  make 
them  do  what  we  ask  them  to  do? 

I  do  not  know  what  makes  anyone 
think  that  if  we  destroy  that  land  and 
Icill  so  many  they  will  have  to  surrender. 
That  will  not  give  us  peace.  That  will 
give  us  only  a  truce,  and  people  in  that 
part  of  the  world  will  dig  deeper  in  their 
trenches  of  hatred  for  the  United  States. 
Eventually  they  will  get  us  out.  if  it 
takes  a  half  century. 

Thus,  I  plead  again  this  afternoon 
that  we  try  to  work  out  a  tripartite 
approach  to  the  matter.  I  would  have 
the  neutrals  or  noncombatant  leaders 
make  suggestions  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, or  make  proposals  for  convening 
negotiations. 

That  is  why — I  think  it  was  3  years 
ago — the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  and  I  proposed  the  recon- 
vening of  the  Geneva  Conference.  We 
were  bitterly  assailed  because,  it  was 
said,  we  were  proposing  negotiations 
with  communism.  We  stated  that  was 
exactly  what  we  were  proposing. 

Then  the  United  States,  more  than  a 
year  later,  took  a  180°  turn  and  itself 
proposed  to  reconvene  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference. 

I  have  always  bean  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand, if  we  sat  down  at  the  Geneva 
Conference,  how  much  of  a  treaty  the 
United  States  would  accept. 

The  major  premise  that  we  are  impos- 
ing is  that  there  would  have  to  be  two 
Vietnams. 

Who  are  we  to  say  that  the  negotia- 
tions must  be  based  upon  two  Vietnams? 
That  is  not  what  the  1954  agreement 
provided.  It  provided  for  two  zones  for 
purposes  of  military  withdrawal,  and 
then  common,  nationwide  elections  in 
1956. 

The  United  States  stepped  in  to  make 
South  Vietnam  a  separate  country. 

That  is  the  most  Important  negotiable 
issue.  Yet  we  are  telling  the  world  that 
there  have  to  be  two  Vietnams.  We  cre- 
ated South  Vietnam.  We  set  it  up.  It 
is  our  illegitimate  child.  We  are  the 
father  of  it.  I  doubt  they  will  accept 
it. 

We  will  have  to  negotiate  its  future 
under  the  leadership  of  someone  such  as 
U  Thant,  or  U  Thant  and  the  Pope,  or 
U  Thant.  the  Pope,  and  the  International 
Control  Commission. 

We  have  announced  to  the  world  that 
we  will  stop  the  bombings  for  some  time 
undetermined  after  the  end  of  their  new 
year,  and  that  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
give  the  other  neutral  noncombatant 
forces  an  opportunity  to  see  what  they 
can  do. 

If  U  Thant  is  good  enough  for  us  to 
put  on  the  pressure  we  did  to  get  him  to 
accept  reappointment  in  the  United  Na- 
tions for  another  5-year  term,  he  should 
be  good  enough  for  us  to  say  to  him,  "All 
right,  let  us  see  what  you  can  do  on  your 
own  initiative,  along  with  any  others  you 
think  can  be  helpful." 

Mr.  President,  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  should  stop. 

I  make  one  more  suggestion.  If  we  do 
that,  we  have  the  lives  of  our  own  boys 
to  think  of.  We  afl  have  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  policy  there,  but  there  Is 
not  a  single  one  of  us  who  wants  to  sac- 


rifice unnecessarily  the  life  of  even  one 
American  boy. 

Many  of  us  think  that  we  should  stop 
following  the  course  of  action  that  gets 
them  Idlled. 

That  Is  why  I  have  said  so  many  times 
that  we  should  fall  back  on  the  proposals 
of  a  Gavin  or  a  Ridgway,  and  set  up 
lines  of  defense  that  we  can  hold  with- 
out the  enemy  being  able  to  penetrate 
them,  and  that  will  protect  our  men,  and 
then  say,  "The  bombing  is  over  until  the 
time  has  been  given  for  the  neutral  forces 
to  try  to  work  out  a  procedure  for  settle- 
ment." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  support 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  in  urging  upon  the  President, 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  a 
cessation  of  the  bombing  over  the  new 
year  Tet  holiday,  keeping  the  bombing 
stopped  for  the  foreseeable  future  until 
we  can  see  what  results  can  be  obtained. 

My  reasons  are  that  I  believe,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  has  just  stated,  that  we  should 
give  U  Thant's  proposal  our  support. 

U  Thant  aroused  the  opposition  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  the  other  day,  when 
Mr.  Thant  stated  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  Vietnam  was  of  national  security 
interest  to  the  West. 

I  agree  with  U  Thant. 

I  thoroughly  disagree  with  our  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

U  Thant's  proposal,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  is  moderate,  intelligent,  and  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States — that  is,  first,  the  cessation  of 
American  bombing  of  North  Vietnam; 
second,  scaling  down  military  activity  on 
both  sides  in  South  VietnEun,  leading 
eventually  to  a  cease-fire;  and  finally 
the  willingness  by  all  parties  to  enter  into 
discussions,  which  would  include  the 
Vietcong  as  well  as  the  North  Vietnamese 
regime. 

This  is  what  I  think  we  should  start  to 
do  tomorrow,  by  stopping  the  bombing 
in  the  north  during  the  Tet  holiday, 
which  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  save 
a  little  "face,"  perhaps,  and  keep  the 
bombing  stopped. 

The  trouble  with  our  policy  today  Is 
that  the  military  in  Vietnam,  and  in  the 
Pentagon,  are  still  of  the  belief  that  we 
can  win  a  military  victory  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  a  phantom  belief — an  utter 
and  complete  fallacy,  to  my  way  of 
thinking. 

It  is  a  phantom  belief  because,  as 
Walter  Lippmann  pointed  out  as  long  as 
3  years  ago,  this  business  of  fighting  in 
Vietnam  is  like  trying  to  punch  water. 
A  whole  arm  and  fist  can  go  in,  and  you 
knock  some  people  out,  but  when  we  pull 
it  out,  the  water  comes  right  back — and 
it  comes  back  as  soon  as  the  sim  sets. 

This  is  something  everyone  knows. 
We  were  in  no  better  shape  in  1966  than 
we  were  in  1965  with  respect  to  Viet- 
namese territory  imder  our  control. 

The  suggestion  of  Joseph  Alsop  and 
others  that  we  have  practically  stopped 
the  Infiltration  of  the  south  by  the 
Vietcong  in  the  north  is  utter  nonsense. 
We  cannot  get  one  competent  intelll" 
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gence  man  who  will  not  say,  right  now, 
tiiat  North  Vietnam  can  send  just  as 
many  soldiers  south  as  they  want  to. 
That  is  what  they  are  doing.  If  there 
jias  been  any  slackening  off  by  Ho  Chi 
jflnh's  army  going  south  from  North 
Vietnam,  it  is  because  Ho  Chi  Minh  does 
not  want  to  send  any  more  of  his  men 
south.  It  is  certainly  not  because  our 
bombing  has  stopped  him. 

I  make  the  strong  proposal  that  the 
President  should,  right  now,  today,  an- 
nounce that  we  are  going  to  stop  the 
bwnbing  for  the  Tet  holiday  and  also 
for  a  foreseeable  time  thereafter,  with  no 
deadline,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  be 
able  to  follow  up  the  leads  to  a  peaceful 
settlement  which  seem  to  be  so  much  In 
the  air  now. 

If  I  were  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  would  overrule  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  do  that  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleagues  from  Indiana,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Oregon,  and  Join  them  in  urg- 
ing that  there  l>e  a  cessation  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  which  has  demon- 
strably been  a  complete  failure — and 
worse. 

Our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  has 
said  that  we  are  no  better  off  than  we 
were  a  year  ago.  If  he  is  referring  to  the 
military  situation,  that  is  obviously  true. 
But,  we  are  worse  off  from  the  standpoint 
that  in  the  meanwhile,  we  have  caused 
the  killing  of  several  thousand  fine  Amer- 
ican boys.  We  have  also  caused  the 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  limocent  civil- 
ians in  both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
We  are  losing  our  substance  at  the 
admitted  rate  of  two  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  a  month. 

Our  domestic  programs  are  going  down 
the  drain. 

We  have  not  already  completely  de- 
stroyed our  image  in  the  world  as  a 
peacelovlng,  treaty- abiding  nation. 

It  is  clear  that  as  we  continue  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam  we  will  get  deeper,  deep- 
er, and  deeper  into  trouble,  and  no  good 
whatever  will  come  of  it.  All  the  prem- 
ises on  which  this  bombing  Is  based  have 
proved  to  be  false.  Infiltration  has  not 
been  stopped.  The  figures  this  morning 
show  that  1,700  planes  have  been  lost — 
and  we  do  not  know  how  many  pilots 
lost  with  them— the  fine,  young  lives  of 
so  many  American  boys  sacrificed. 
For  what? 

We  were  not  attacked.  No  American 
interest  was  in  jeopardy  when  we  went 
in  there.  We  went  in  there  unilaterally. 
We  were  only  outsiders  when  we  barged 
into  a  civil  war.  But  the  administration 
did  not  want  to  deal  with  it  as  a  civil  war 
because  that  would  destroy  the  myth 
that  aggression  was  being  committed 
from  the  north. 

It  is  not  true.  All  the  allegations  made 
to  justify  our  being  there  are  without  any 
foundation. 

We  were  the  aggressors  when  we  went 
in  there  alone — imilaterally — and  of- 
fered at  most.  In  the  days  of  President 
Elsenhower,  economic  aid  to  President 
Diem  who  was  our  puppet;  and  that  eco- 
nomic aid  which  was  offered  was  sur- 


rounded by  conditions  which  were  never 
fulfilled.  When  we  started  bombing  and 
sending  our  troops  into  combat,  then  we 
became  the  aggressors. 

It  is  a  shocking  thing  to  think  that  we 
are  drafting  our  young  boys  to  go  there 
and  fight  people  against  whom  they  have 
no  grievance,  and  some  of  them  to  die. 
In  1965  there  were  96.000  desertions 
from  the  Vietnamese  Army.  Those  are 
the  official  figures.  They  probably  were 
understated.  Last  year  the  number  rose 
to  110,000. 

Why  should  we  draft  our  boys  to  fight 
for  people  who  have  so  little  concern  for 
their  cause?  Is  it  their  cause?  Perhaps 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  justified  in 
deserting.  Why  should  they  fight  for  a 
corrupt  regime  which  has  no  concern  for 
them,  which  is  riddled  with  graft?  The 
stories  of  graft  are  gradually  coming 
out.  It  is  charged  that  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  going  down  the  drain.  We  are 
sacrificing  our  young  men  for  a  cause 
that  is  no  good. 

The  time  Is  coming  when  the  American 
people  will  rise  up  in  wrath,  as  they  are 
beginning  to  do.  against  this  needless 
folly. 

Tlie  first  thing  we  should  do  is  stop 
the  bombing,  as  it  has  been  urged  today 
we  should  do.  We  are  not  going  to  get 
anywhere  with  negotiations,  stories  of 
which  are  dubious.  There  is  no  reason 
why  an  adversary  should  accept  when 
we  offer  them  nothing,  when  we  talk  out 
of  both  sides  of  our  mouth,  when  we  say 
we  will  go  back  to  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments, which  provided  for  elections  in 
Vietnam  on  a  nationwide  basis,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  talk  about  an  inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam.  Those  two 
things  are  incompatible. 

We  have  avoided  a  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  people  doing  the  fight- 
ing, the  Vietcong. 

Unless  we  do  those  things,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  we  will  go  on  sacrificing  more 
and  more  lives,  meaning  more  and  more 
destruction  for  the  people  of  that 
country. 

I  hope  at  long  last  the  President  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  stopping  the  bombing 
as  opening  the  way  for  negotiations. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  hear  the  earlier  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  but  I  know 
generally  the  tenor  of  his  remarks  and 
of  his  thinking  on  this  subject,  and  also 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  as  well  as  other  Senators. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  a  very  thoughtful  column 
that  appeared  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kraft,  in 
which  he  raises  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  time  has  come  to  re-evaluate 
the  bombing  In  terms  of  oxir  own  na- 
tional interest,  laying  aside  the  moral 
question,  which  I  personally  think  Is 
very  important.  Looking  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  naked  self-interest.  Is  It 
in  our  interest  to  reconsider  this  pwllcy? 
The  President  must,  of  course,  make 
the  final  judgment  for  he  has  facts  not 


available  to  all  the  rest  of  us.  Based  on 
the  information  available  to  me.  Mr. 
Kraft's  case  for  re-evaluatlon  Is  worthy 
of  careful  consideration. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  almost  2 
years  of   bombing   of   North   Vietnam. 

Mr.  Kraft  suggests  that  the  factors 
that  existed  2  years  £igo  to  justify  the 
bombing  have  changed  during  that 
period  of  time. 

There  was  the  argmnent  that  it  was 
necessary  to  bolster  the  government  In 
the  South.  The  situation  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent today  than  it  was  2  years  sigo. 

There  is  the  question  of  our  own  mili- 
tary position,  which  has  changed  dra- 
matically over  the  past  2  years. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  in- 
terdiction of  supplies  and  men  moving 
from  the  north,  and  the  apparent  dis- 
appointing results  in  that  area. 

Finally,  there  was  the  diplomatic 
argument  that  it  would  bring  the  other 
side  to  the  negotiating  table,  but  the 
bombing  appears  to  have  had  the  op- 
posite effect.  In  fact,  some  people  be- 
lieve that  the  bombings  are  an  obstacle 
to  negotiations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  article 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  In 
^the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  6,   1967] 
To  Bomb  or  Not  To  Bomb 
(By  Joseph  Kralt) 
The  coming  holiday  truce  in  Vietnam  has 
forced  into  the  public  arena  a  debate  that 
has  been  raging  for  months  inside  the  Ad- 
ministration.   That  is  the  debate  about  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

In  thinking  about  this  issue  it  is  useful 
to  remember  the  conditions  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  bombing  policy  almost  ex- 
actly two  years  ago.  For  my  Impression  is 
that  matters  have  altered  so  much  in  the 
interim  that  a  reconsideration  of  the  bomb- 
ing policy  would  be  In  order  no  matter 
what  the  other  side  does. 

For  a  starter,  there  is  the  matter  of  the 
regime  in  Saigon.  Two  years  ago,  when  the 
bombing  began,  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment looked  to  be  in  a  state  of  Immi- 
nent collapse.  One  of  the  explicit  reasons 
for  bombing  the  North — a  reason  recalled 
by  the  President  in  his  news  conference 
last  week — was  as  a  show  of  support  for  the 
South    Vietnamese    leaders. 

But  now  the  Saigon  regime  is  in  no  danger 
of  falling  apart.  The  Constituent  Assembly 
elected  last  September  has  shown  a  robust 
independence  In  initiating  a  political  process 
In  South  Vietnam. 

A  second  condition  that  fostered  the  deci- 
sion to  bomb  was  the  military  situation  in 
South  Vietnam.  Two  years  ago  there  were 
only  small  numbers  of  American  troops  on 
hand,  and  there  was  genuine  fear  of  a  Com- 
munist military  victory  that  would  whet 
the  appetites  of  aggressive  circles  In  Hanoi 
and  Peking.  The  bombing  was  initiated  In 
part  as  an  emergency  stopgap — "something 
to  do."  as  one  official  put  it  at  the  time — 
against  the  day  when  U.S.  troops  could  arrive. 

But  now  there^re  over  300,000  American 
troops  on  the  ground.  There  Is  no  chance  of 
a  Communist  mUltary  victory — If  there  ever 
was.  What  has  happened  In  China  has  dulled 
the  capacity  of  both  Peking  and  Hanoi  to 
Initiate  any  new  military  ventures. 

A  third  element  in  the  decision  to  bomb 
the  North  was  the  interdiction  of  suppUes 
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and  men  moving  across  tbe  border  to  South 
Vietnam.  Here  the  results  have  been,  as  the 
President  said  In  hla  news  conference  last 
week,  mixed. 

While  the  cost  of  moving  men  and  ma- 
terials has  been  raised  for  the  other  side,  it 
Is  not  clear  that  the  Increased  cost  has 
seriously  affected  the  fighting  In  the  South. 
What  Is  clear  Is  tbe  demonstration — not  for 
the  first  time — that  bombing  from  tbe  air 
cannot  Interdict  the  movement  of  small 
guerrilla  units. 

Finally,  there  was  the  diplomatic  purpose 
of  the  bombing.  There  was  tbe  hope  that 
this  country  could  make  the  war  so  costly  to 
Hanoi,  that  It  would  come  to  terms  or  dis- 
creetly abandon  the  fight. 

On  this  matter,  all  tbe  evidence  suggests 
that  the  effect  of  the  bombing  has  been  to 
renew  the  determination  of  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  North  Vietnam  to 
carry  on  the  fight.  Moreover,  in  the  course 
of  applying  the  pressure,  this  country  has 
run  out  of  room  to  bomb.  The  steady  wind- 
ing up  of  the  bombing,  in  other  words,  has 
become  more  and  more  dangerous  for  at 
each  new  level  there  Is  greater  danger  of 
intervention  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  China. 

What  this  analysis  says  to  me  is  that  the 
bombing  has  not  been  either  a  complete 
failure  or  a  total  success.  The  Admimstra- 
tlon  does  not  have  to  keep  it  up  until  the 
other  side  gives  way  Just  to  prove  that  it 
was  not  wrong. 

On  the  contrary,  the  bombing  emerges  as 
a  flexible  Instrument  for  the  achievement  of 
certain  purposes  under  certain  conditions. 
It  is  tberefore  subject  to  tbe  pragmatic  test 
of  Whether  It  is  useftil  or  not  at  any  given 
moment. 

Applying  the  test  right  now.  It  Is  evident 
that,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  the  past  two 
years,  a  unilateral  curtailment  of  the  bomb- 
ing would  entail  minimal  costs  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  real  cost  would  be  a  drop  in 
the  President's  standing  with  those  who  favor 
all-out  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

But  if  the  pressure  for  all-out  bombing  is 
as  strong  as  the  White  House  indicates,  then 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  tbe  President 
to  vary  the  pattern  of  the  bombing,  to  turn 
It  oS  now  and  then,  and  generally  to  break 
up  the  pattern  of  linear  progression.  For 
In  that  way  a  barrier  is  built  against  still 
more  and  more  pressure  for  still  more  and 
more  escalation. 

Thus  even  examined  on  narrow  grounds  of 
self-interest,  without  any  reference  to  what 
the  other  side  might  do,  there  Is  a  potent 
case  for  initiating  a  lengthy  pause  in  the 
bombing  right  now. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  half  a  minute 
more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  as 
we  have  been  talking  for  these  30  min- 
utes the  war  In  Vietnam  has  cost  the 
United  States  $1,680,000.  There  have 
been  two  more  American  casualties  on 
our  side  alone,  by  our  own  admission. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing.  It  Is  costing 
us  $56,000  a  minute. 

I  think  it  Is  time  for  the  peacemakers 
to  speak.  They  should  be  heard.  They 
should  not  tire  in  their  efforts.  The 
peacemakers  everjrwhere  should  be 
heard.  I  think  the  peacemakers  in  the 
White  House  and  throughout  the  world 
should  continue  to  pray  and  to  work  for 
peace. 

LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
Of  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  op- 


eration of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  19. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  stated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uanlmous  consent  that  the  amendment 
not  be  read,  since  I  believe  I  can  explain 
it  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  purpose  of  amend- 
ment 19  is  to  rewrite  present  rule  VII 
of  the  Senate,  entitled  "Morning  Busi- 
ness," so  that  it  makes  more  sense  In 
basic  English  and  can  be  understood  by 
someone  who  does  not  happen  to  have 
a  Ph.  D.  in  semantics. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  my 
point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
present  rule  vn  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rule  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate] 

RULB  VII 

MOBMTNG   aoSINESS 

[7.1]  1.  After  the  Journal  is  read,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall  toy  before  the  Senate 
messages  from  the  President,  reports  and 
communications  from  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments, and  other  communications  addressed 
to  the  Senate,  and  sucii  bills.  Joint  resolu- 
tions, and  other  messages  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  may  remain  upon  his  ta- 
ble from  any  previous  day's  session  undis- 
posed of.  The  Presiding  Officer  shall  then 
call  for,  in  the  following  order: 

The  presentation  of  petitions  and  memori- 
als. 

Reports  of  standing  and  select  committees. 

The  introduction  of  hills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions. 

Concurrent  and  other  resolutions. 
All  of  which  shall  be  received  and  disposed 
of  in  such  order,  unless  unanimous  consent 
shall  be  otherwise  given. 

[Jefferson'*  Manual,  Sec.  XIV. 

On  Jan.  16,  1908,  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
following: 

"Resolved,  That  no  communications  from 
heads  of  departments,  commissioners,  chiefs 
of  bureaus,  or  other  executive  officers,'  except 
when  authorized  or  required  by  law,  or  when 
made  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate, will  be  received  by  the  Senate  unless 
such  communications  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  President.  (S.  Jour.  122, 
60-1,  Jan.  16,  1908.)" 

"On  Dec.  17,  1885,  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
following: 

"Ordered,  That  until  otherwise  ordered, 
the  Chair  shall  proceed  with  the  call  for  res- 
olutions to  be  newly  offered  before  laying  be- 
fore the  Senate  resolutions  which  came  over 
from  a  former  day.  (S.,Jour.  102,  49-1,  Dec. 
17,  1885.) " 

2.  1 »  Senators  having  petitions,  memorials, 
pension  bills,  or  [7.2]  bills  for  the  payment 
of  private  claims  to  preeent  after  the  morn- 
ing hour  may  deliver  them  to  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Senate,  indorsing  upon  them  their 
names  and  the  reference  or  disposition  to 
be  made  thereof,  and  said  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  bills  shall,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Presiding  Officer,  be  entered  on  the  Jour- 
nal  with   the   names   of   the  Senators  pre- 


senting them  as  having  been  read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  furnish  a 
transcript  of  such  entries  to  the  official  re- 
porter of  debates  for  publication  In  the 
Record. 

'It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  Interrupt  a 
Senator  having  the  floor  for  the  purpose  ol 
Introducing  any  memorial,  petition,  report 
of  a  committee,  resolution,  or  bill.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  this  rule 
without  any  point  of  order  hereunder  being 
made  by  a  Senator. 

[7.3]  3.  Until  the  morning  business  shall 
have  been  concluded,  and  so  announced 
from  the  Chair,  or  until  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
has  arrived,  no  motion  to  proceed  to  th« 
consideration  of  any  bill,  resolution,  report 
of  a  committee,  or  other  subject  upon  the 
Calendar  shall  be  entertained  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  unless  by  unanimous  consent; 
and  If  such  consent  be  given,  the  motion 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment,  and 
shall  be  decided  without  debate  upon  the 
merits  of  the  subject  proposed  to  be  taken 
up:  *  Provided,  however.  That  on  Mondays 
the  Calendar  shall  be  called  under  Rule 
VIII,  and  during  the  morning  hour  no  mo- 
tion shall  be  entertained  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  any  bill,  resolution,  report 
of  a  committee,  or  other  subject  upon  the 
Calendar  except  the  motion  to  continue  the 
consideration  of  a  bill,  resolution,  report  of 
a  committee,  or  other  subject  against  ob- 
jection as  provided  in  Rule  VIII. 

[Jefferson's  Manual,  Sec.  XIV. 

[7.4]  4.  Every  petition  or  memorial  shall 
be  referred,  without  putting  the  question, 
unless  objection  to  such  reference  Is  made; 
In  which  case  all  motions  for  the  reception 
or  reference  of  such  petition,  memorial,  or 
other  paper  shall  be  put  in  the  order  in  which 
the  same  shall  be  made,  and  shall  not  be 
open  to  amendment,  except  to  add  instruc- 
tions. 

[Jefferson's  Manual,  Sec.  XIX. 

[7.5]  5.=  Every  petition  or  memorial  shall 
be  signed  by  the  petitioner  or  memorialist 
and  have  Indorsed  thereon  a  brief  statement 
of  its  contents,  and  shall  be  presented  and 
referred  without  debate.  But  no  petition  or 
memorial  or  other  paper  signed  by  citizens 
or  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  shall  be  re- 
ceived, unless  the  same  be  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President. 

[Jefferson's  Manual,  Sec.  XIX. 

[7.6]  6."  Only  a  brief  statement  of  the 
contents,  as  provided  for  in  Rule  VII,  pars- 
graph  five,  of  such  communications  as  are 
presented  under  the  order  of  business  "Pres- 
entation of  petitions  and  memorials"  shall 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record; 
and  no  other  portion  of  such  communica- 
tions shall  be  Inserted  in  the  Record  imless 
specifically  so  ordered  by  vote  of  the  Senate, 
as  provided  for  in  Rule  XXIX,  paragraph  one; 
except  that  communications  from  the  legls- 
latiu-es  or  conventions,  lawfully  called,  of  the 
respective  States,  Territories,  and  Insular 
possessions  shall  be  printed  In  full  in  the 
Record  whenever  presented,  and  the  original 
copies  of  such  communications  shall  be 
retained  in  the  files  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

"On  Feb.  7,  1887,  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
following: 

"Ordered,  That  when  petitions  and  memo- 
rials are  ordered  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  order  shall  be  deemed 
to  apply  to  the  body  of  the  petition  only, 
and  the  names  attached  to  said  petition 
or   memorial    shall    not   be   printed    imless 
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»As  amended,  S.  Jour.  548,  59-1,  May  31, 
1906. 

'  See  also  Sec.  131  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  (Senate  Manual  Section 
1*21). 


3  As  amended,  S.  Jour.  548,  59-1,  May  31, 
1906. 

«As  amended,  S.  Jour.  290,  65-2,  July  2, 
1918. 

'As  amended,  S.  Jour.  427.  428,  50-1,  Mar. 
6,  1888. 

"As  amended,  S.  Jour.  298,  65-1,  Oct.  6, 
1917. 


ipeclally  ordered  by  the  Senate.    (S.  Jour. 
J80,  49-2,  Feb.  7,  1887.) " 

[7.7]  7.' The  Presiding  Officer  may  at  any 
time  lay,  and  it  shall  be  in  order  at  any 
time  for  a  Senator  to  move  to  lay,  before  the 
senate,  any  bill  or  other  matter  sent  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  any  question  pending 
at  that  time  shall  be  suspended  for  this 
purpose.  Any  motion  so  made  shall  be  de- 
termined without  debate. 

[Jefferson's  Manual,  Sec.  XIV. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Now  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  amendment  No.  19, 
without  being  read,  may  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment (No.  19)  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  im- 
niedlately  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
122  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
tbe  following  new  section: 

"STANDING   RULES   Or  THE   SENATE 

"Sec  123.  (a)  Rule  VII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'Rule  VII 

"  'MORNING  BUSINESS 

"  '1.  One  hour,  if  that  much  time  be 
needed,  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  as  set  forth  In  para- 
graph 2  of  this  rule,  on  each  legislative  day 
at  the  opening  of  proceedings  unless  the 
Senate  shall  otherwise  order  by  unanimous 
consent.  The  period  for  morning  business 
may  be  extended  for  up  to  one  additional 
hour,  upon  motion,  which  shall  be  non- 
debatable,  approved  by  majority  action. 

"  '2.  The  Presiding  Officer  shall,  during  the 
period  for  morning  business,  lay  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President,  reports 
and  communications  froi^  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  other  communications  ad- 
dressed to  tbe  Senate,  and  such  bills,  joint 
resolutions,  and  other  messages  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  may  remain 
upon  his  table  from  any  previous  day's  ses- 
sion undisposed  of.  The  Presiding  Officer 
shall  then  call  for: 

"  "The  presentation  of  petitions  and  me- 
morials. 

"  'Reports  of  standing  and  select  commit- 
tees. 

"  'The  mtroductlon  of  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lutions. 

"  'Concurrent  and  other  resolutions. 

"  'Statements  or  comments  not  to  exceed 
three  minutes  which  may  Include  requests 
for  unanimous  consent  to  insert  articles  and 
other  printed  matter  in  the  Senate  Journal 
and  to  submit  statements. 

"  '3.  Until  the  mormng  business  shall  have 
been  concluded,  and  so  announced  from  the 
Chair,  no  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  any  bill,  resolution,  report  of  a 
committee,  or  other  subject  upon  the  calen- 
dar shall  be  entertained  by  the  Presiding 
Officer,  unless  by  unanimous  consent;  and 
If  such  consent  be  given,  the  motion  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment,  and  shall  be 
decided  without  debate  upon  the  merits  of 
the  subject  proposed  to  be  taken  up.'  " 

"(b)  Rule  XIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  '9.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  interrupt 
a  Senator  having  the  floor  for  the  piirpose  of 
Introducing  any  memorial,  petition,  report 
of  a  committee,  resolution,  or  bill.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  this  rule 
without  any  point  of  order  hereunder  being 
made  by  a  Senator.'  " 

"(c)  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  are 


'As  amended,  S.  Jo\ir.  431,  48-1,  Mar.  17, 
1884. 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe 
following  new  rules : 

"  'Rule  XT  J 

"  'PETITIONS  AND   MEMORIALS 

"  '1.  Every  petition  or  memorial  shall  be 
signed  by  the  petitioner  or  memorialist  and 
have  endorsed  thereon  a  brief  statement  of 
its  contents,  and  shall  be  presented  and  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  without 
debate.  But  no  petition  or  memorial  or  other 
paper  signed  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  a 
foreign  power  shall  be  received,  unless  the 
same  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President. 

"  '2.  Every  petition  or  memorial  shall  be 
referred,  without  putting  the  question,  un- 
less objection  to  such  reference  is  made;  in 
which  case  all  motions  for  the  reception  or 
reference  of  such  petition,  memorial,  or  other 
paper  shall  be  put  in  the  order  in  which  the 
same  shall  be  made,  and  shall  not  be  open 
to  amendment,  except  to  add  instructions. 

"  '3.  Only  a  brief  statement  of  the  con- 
tents of  such  communications  as  are  pre- 
sented under  the  order  of  business  "Presen- 
tation of  petitions  and  memorials"  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record;  and  no 
other  portion  of  such  communications  shall 
be  Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record  un- 
less specifically  so  ordered  by  the  Senate,  as 
provided  for  in  rule  XL,  paragraph  1;  except 
that  communications  from  the  legislatures 
or  conventions,  lawfully  called,  of  the  re- 
spective States  and  Insular  possessions  shall 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Congressional 
Record  whenever  presented,  and  the  original 
copies  of  such  communications  shall  be  re- 
tained in  the  files  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

"  '4.  Senators  having  petitions,  memorials, 
or  private  bills  to  present  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business  may  deliver 
them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  en- 
dorsing upon  them  their  names.  Said  pe- 
titions, memorials,  or  bills  shall,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  be  entered 
on  the  Congressional  Record  with  the  names 
of  the  Senators  presenting  them  as  having 
been  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

"  'Rule  XLU 

"  'calendar    MONDAY 

"  'At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness on  each  Monday,  unless  upon  motion 
decided  without  debate  the  Senate  shall 
otherwise  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Calendar  of  Bills  and 
Resolutions,  and  bills  and  resolutions  that 
are  not  objected  to  shall  be  taken  up  in  their 
order.  An  objection  may  be  Interposed  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  but  ui>on  mo- 
tion the  Senate  may  continue  such  consid- 
eration; and  this  order  shall  commence  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  mormng 
business,  and  shall  take  precedence  of  the 
unfinished  business  and  other  special  or- 
ders.' " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Amendment  No.  19  rewrites  rule  vn 
and  places  the  various  requirements  of 
that  rule  in  a  more  logical  order.  There 
is  very  little  new  material  in  amendment 
No.  19. 

However,  two  new  provisions  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

At  page  2,  on  line  3,  there  is  a  new 
provision  in  the  amendment,  providing 
that — 

One  hour,  if  that  much  time  be  needed, 
shall  be  set  aside  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business  ...  on  each  legislative  day  at 
the  opening  of  proceedings  unless  the  Sen- 
ate shall  otherwise  order  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 


It  then  provides  that — 


The  period  for  morning  business  may  be 
extended  for  up  to  one  additional  hour,  upon 
motion,  which  shall  be  nondebatable,  ap- 
proved by  majority  action. 

This  new  provision  eliminates  all  ref- 
erence to  the  morning  hour. 

I  see  our  bright,  young,  and  relatively 
new  Assistant  Parliamentarian  sitting 
below  the  desk  occupied  by  the  Presiding 
Officer.  I  know  that  when  he  first  came 
here  he  was  hard  put  to  it  to  be  able  to 
explain  to  Senators  what  the  present  rule 
VH  means.  In  fact,  one  has  to  go  back 
to  the  early  days  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment at  the  Federal  level  in  order  to 
imderstand  it. 

For  example,  in  the  printed  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  excerpted  from  the 
Senate  Manual  one  will  see  that  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  present  morning  busi- 
ness rule  vn  comes  from  Jefferson's 
manual;  and  then  there  are  two  prece- 
dents, one  in  1908.  another  in  1885,  which 
modify  and  possibly  clarify,  but  more 
likely  obfuscate,  the  words  from  Jeffer- 
son's manual,  which  make  a  little  bit  of 
difference  in  what  the  present  rule  VII  Is 
supposed  to  mean,  if  anybody  knows. 

Then  another  amendment  to  the  rule 
was  made  on  May  31, 1906. 

There  is  reference  to  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  which 
changes  the  rule  to  some  extent. 

Then  the  rule  was  amended,  and  there 
is  a  reference  to  the  Senate  Journal,  in 
1906. 

Thus,  If  we  go  back  to  rule  vn,  we 
have  some  provisions  which  come  from 
Jefferson's  manual,  and  which  were 
amended  in  1888;  again  in  1918;  again  in 
1884;  and  again  in  1917. 

There  was  alsc  an  order,  approved  by 
the  Senate,  with  reference  to  subpara- 
graph 6  of  present  rule  VII,  on  February 
7. 1887. 

And  so  it  goes.  The  end  result  is  that 
this  rule  is  absolute  mishmash. 

As  I  have  just  stated,  one  of  the  two 
changes  in  the  rewritten  rule  vn  elimi- 
nates the  confusing  references,  some- 
times to  "morning  business"  and  some- 
times to  "morning  hour"  and  provides  for 
a  morning  business  period  of  1  hour, 
which  could  be  extended  for  another  hour 
by  nondebatable  majority  vote. 

The  second  new  provision,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  3,  lines  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  pro- 
vides that  "statements  or  comments  not 
to  exceed  3  minutes  which  may  in- 
clude requests  for  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  articles  and  other  printed  matter 
in  the  Senate  Journal  and  to  submit 
statements"  shall  be  the  normal  order  of 
business  after  petitions  and  memorials, 
reports  of  standing  and  select  commit- 
tees, the  introduction  of  bills  and  joint 
resolutions,  and  concurrent  and  other 
resolutions  have  been  disposed  of. 

This  language,  Mr.  President,  merely 
codifies  present  practice. 

Every  morning  we  have  our  traditional 
bit  of  mumbo-jumbo  when  the  majority 
leader  rises  to  say,  mumbling  it  like  an 
incantation — 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Senate  Journal  be  dispensed  with. 

Then— 

Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Every  now  and  then.  If  we  have  a  fili- 
buster, objection  is  raised,  and  the  clerk 
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has  to  drone  on  with  the  Journal  for 
quite  a  while.  When  I  tried  to  change 
that  rule  last  week,  I  got  only  eight  votes 
In  support  of  it.  There  is  a  Senator  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber,  whom  I  shall  leave 
anonymous,  who  told  me  that  if  he  had 
been  present,  he  would  have  voted  with 
me. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  has  full  au- 
thority to  record  me  as  I  would  have 
voted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Michigan,  not  only  for  his  candor  but  for 
his  courage. 

So  the  Senate  did  not  wish  to  change 
that  particular  bit  of  nonsense. 

Then  the  majority  leader  rises  and  asks 
that  statements  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
That  request  is  granted  most  of  the  time. 
Sometimes,  if  somebody  wants  to  show, 
in  lighter  vein,  how  silly  that  provision  is, 
he  objects,  and  then  consternation  breaks 
forth  all  over  the  Chamber,  motives  are 
questioned,  and  who  knows  what  is  be- 
hind all  of  that?  Usually  nothing  ex- 
cept a  lot  of  good,  clean  fun. 

What  this  second  provision  tn  the 
pending  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  codify  that  3-minute  rule,  so  Senators 
would  not  have  to  obtain  imanimous  con- 
sent. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  since  this 
proposed  amendment  does  nothing  more 
than  to  put  into  basic  English  what  is 
presently  in  rule  VII,  and  to  state  ex- 
plicitly what  is  now  implicit  in  the  actual 
proc^ings  of  the  Senate,  I  would  hope 
that  the  learned  and  able  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  not  feel  that  such  grave 
questions  of  principle  were  raised  with 
respect  to  this  innocuous  little  technical 
amendment  that  he  would  have  to  use 
the  whole  half  hour  allotted  for  it.  In 
fact.  I  plead  with  him  and  his  able  assist- 
ant, having  looked  over  this  amendment 
and  having  my  assurance  that  there  are 
no  Jokers  and  no  white  elephants  in  it, 
and  that  there  is  nobody  in  the  dark  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  that  he  accept  this 
rewritten  rule  Vn. 

I  reserve  *he  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
I  shall  only  take  a  very  brief  period. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly  during  this 
debate,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress  was  created  with 
specific  limitations  on  what  we  could  do. 
One  of  the  most  firm  restrictions  we  were 
put  under  \s  provided  in  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  2, 89th  Congress,  creating 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress,  in  the  same  language  which 
gave  us  our  authority  when  we  under- 
took the  reorganization  program  in  1946. 
Every  Senator,  I  believe,  knew  as  they 
voted  unanimously  for  creating  a  new 
study  of  congressional  organization,  that 
it  would  apply.  It  was  one  of  the  nec- 
essary limitations — as  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  real- 
izes as  well — to  try  to  accomplish  some- 
thing that  offered  a  chance  of  achieve- 
ment, and  to  get  moving  on  various  or- 
ganizational reforms  that  were  long  over- 
due. 

The  resolution  provided  that — 


Nothing  in  this  conciUTent  resolution  shall 
be  construed  to  authorlte  the  committee  to 
make  any  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  rules,  parliamentary  procedure,  practices, 
and /or  precedents  of  either  House,  or  the 
consideration  of  any  matter  on  the  floor  of 
either  House :  Provided  further.  That  the  lan- 
guage employed  herein  shall  not  prohibit 
the  committee  from  studying  and  recom- 
mending the  consolidations  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  committees. 

The  history  of  this  proviso  has  given 
us  the  authority  in  the  past,  and  I  think 
in  the  present,  clearly,  to  take  up  the 
working  of  the  committee  system  and 
things  that  are  necesgary  to  modernize 
and  to  create  a  more  eflScient  and  effec- 
tive Congress  at  the  committee  level.  But 
the  doors  of  the  Chamber  are  locked  to 
us,  as  far  as  recommending  any  change 
in  the  floor  rules  and  procedures  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

For  that  reason,  the  committee  did  not 
consider — I  think  we  received  testimony 
on  the  matter,  because  we  were  liberal  in 
that,  but  we  certainly  undertook  no  dis- 
cussions and  no  consideration  of  the  floor 
procedures,  because  that  was  clearly,  by 
the  charter  which  created  us,  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  joint  committee.  We 
did  not  choose  to  break  faith  with  the 
Senate,  and  those  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  felt  extremely  strongly  on  floor 
procedures;  and  we  certainly  did  not  in- 
tend, and  do  not  now  intend,  to  report, 
nor  are  we  able  in  good  conscience  to 
accept  amendments  to  the  floor  rules. 

I  think  the  Senators  who  felt  these 
rules  would  be  observed  in  the  report  are 
likewise  entitled  to  that  knowledge  and 
understanding  as  the  bill  reaches  the 
floor.  The  procedures  suggested  here,  I 
am  certain,  can  be  offra-ed  to  any  part  of 
the  bUl  under  the  Senate  procedure;  I 
would  feel  derelict  in  our  duty  if  we  did 
not  call  this  to  the  attention  of  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  decline  to  support, 
accept,  or  endorse  these  changes  in  the 
provisions  of  the  floor  rules,  feeling  also 
that  if  this  one  breakthrough  is  made  in 
changing  the  floor  rules,  we  will  have  a 
Pandora's  box  of  changes  in  the  rules  for 
floor  procedure.  I  feal  that  this  is  an- 
other matter  which  must  be  taken  up  for 
careful  consideration,  study,  and  testi- 
mony on  the  advisability  and  the  effects 
these  sweeping  revisions  of  the  rules  may 
bring  about. 

Such  changes  may  be  overdue  and  well 
justified,  but  at  this  time  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  proposed  rule  change.  I  ask 
that  it  not  be  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

If  there  is  no  further  need  for  time,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  yield  his. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  very  brief  statement  in 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
will  note — since  there  are  only  four  Sen- 
ators present  to  hear  the  debate — that 
my  dear  friend,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, I  think  wisely,  made  no  effort  to 
oppose  the  pending  amendment  on  the 
merits.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  so,  in  my  opinion,  because  there  is 
nothing  controversial  in  the  proposed 
amendment.  It  merely  restates  in  basic 
English  what  is  the  present  rule  VII,  and 
what  has  become  the  procedure,  al- 
though not  incorporated  in  a  rule,  by 


almost  immemorial  custom.  So  there 
cannot  be  any  objection  to  this  change 
on  the  merits. 

When  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
said  that  the  charter,  or  the  joint  resolu- 
tion,  under  which  his  committee  op- 
erated expressly  excluded  any  change  in 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  other  than  those 
rules  changes  which  deal  with  committee 
procedures,  he  is  of  course  correct,  but 
that  prohibition  has  no  possible  parlia- 
mentary, legal,  or  constitutional  bearing 
on  the  present  proceedings. 

Under  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
Senate,  the  pending  bill  is  open  to 
amendment,  and  floor  amendments  are 
now  in  order. 

The  Senator  does  not  have  to  accept 
them  if  he  does  not  want  to  do  so,  but  I 
suggest  that  it  is  a  pretty  weak  reed  to 
rely  on  from  a  parliamentary  point  of 
view  and  even,  I  suggest,  from  a  point  of 
view  of  practical  sense,  to  oppose  this 
kind  of  an  innocuous  amendment  which 
makes  a  perceptible  and  useful  change 
in  the  present  obscure  rule  and  to  oppose 
the  amendment  on  the  ground  that  the 
legislation  which  created  the  joint  com- 
mittee stated  that  changes  to  the  rules 
cannot  be  proposed. 

Let  me  point  out  that  my  gracious 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  not 
only  listened  to  testimony  with  respect 
to  all  rules  changes,  but  also  encouraged 
a  lot  of  us  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  to  put  into  the  voluminous 
records  of  the  joint  committee  the  kind 
of  changes  which  I  am  now  proposing, 
including  this  one. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Senator 
is  unwilling  to  accept  the  pending 
amendment.  I  thhik  the  Senator  knows 
full  well  why  none  of  these  rule  changes 
can  come  out  on  the  floor  through  the 
normal  legislative  process.  It  is  because 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  has  set  its  face,  its 
heart,  and  its  mind  against  changing  by 
as  much  as  the  crossing  of  a  "t"  or  the 
dotting  of  an  "i"  the  present  obsolete 
and,  in  inany  ways,  im workable  rules  of 
the  Senate. 

That  situation  will  not  always  be  true. 
The  day  will  come  when  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration will  be  Senators  who  understand 
that  we  are  now  living  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury and  that  the  Senate  has  become 
more  obsolete  administratively  as  the 
years  have  gone  by. 

It  is  too  bad  that  when  we  have  this 
splendid  opportunity  to  bypass  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
deal  with  the  matter  on  the  floor,  tech- 
nical objections  are  made  which  will 
make  it  impossible  to  do  so. 

I  am  aware  of  the  inevitability  of  de- 
feat, and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  would  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  be  bypassed,  but  that 
would  also  be  true  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress. 

The  proposed  rule  changes  are  being 
heard  without  any  committee  having 
marked  up  the  proposals. 

Our  committee  was  clearly  denied 
such  jurisdiction.  We  would  be  break- 
ing faith  with  the  charter  creating  our 
committee  if  we  were  to  accept  or  vote 
for  such  changes. 
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It  was  clearly  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
in  malting  this  effort  to  perfect  the  re- 
organization of  Congress  and  not  to  deal 
with  the  rules  or  practices  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Therefore,  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  inadvertently 
stated  something  which  he  would  like  to 
have  corrected.  The  Senator  said  that 
not  only  was  the  Committee  on  RxUes 
and  Administration  bypassed,  although 
these  procedural  changes  have  been 
festering  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  since  1964,  but  that 
the  Special  Committee  on  Reorganiza- 
tion was  also  bypassed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  did  not  mean 
that.  I  said  earlier  in  my  statement 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  did 
appear  before  the  Joint  committee  and 
advocated  his  niles  changes. 

We  heard  no  further  evidence  on  the 
matter.  We  did  not  consider  the  pro- 
posals because  of  the  restriction  in  the 
charter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  very 
graciously  mentioned  that  he  suggested 
the  same  thing  before  the  special  com- 
mittee which  he  just  mentioned  now. 

I  thank  him  for  the  correction. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wanted  it  under- 
stood that  the  Senator  testified  In  behalf 
of  his  own  amendment  and  that  the 
committee  was  not  able  to  consider  any 
such  testimony. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Anyone  who  wanted  to 
come  in  and  oppose  the  changes  could  do 
so.  Nobody  did  as  to  this  particular 
change. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  15  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  In  the  table  of  contents,  im- 
mediately after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
122  of  the  bill,  Insert  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Sec.  123.    Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11,  In- 
sert the   following  new  section: 

"standing  bcles  of  the  sknate 
"Sec.  123.  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
1  of  rule  XIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'When  a  Senator  desires  to  speak,  he 
shall  rise  and  address  the  Presiding  Officer, 
and  shall  not  proceed  until  he  Is  recognized; 
and  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  recognize 
the  Senator  who  shall  first  address  blm,  ex- 
cept that  he  shall  first  give  recognition  to 
the  following  Senators  in  the  order  pre- 
scribed if  any  of  them  shall  also  seek  recog- 
nition : 

"'(1)  The  majority  leader,  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, any  Senator  designated  as  acting  ma- 


jority  leader  by  the   majority   leader,  and 
occupying  the  majority  leader's  desk. 

"  '(2)  The  minority  leader,  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, any  Senator  designated  as  acting 
minority  leader  by  the  minority  leader,  and 
occupying  the  minority  leader's  desk.' " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The*  amendment  codifies  and  elab- 
orates the  unwritten  rule  that  the  Chair 
will  always  give  preference  in  recogni- 
tion to  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  lead- 
ers, will  give  the  same  preference  in 
recognition  to  any  Senator  designated  to 
act  in  such  capacity  and  occups^ng  the 
leader's  desk. 

The  pending  amendment  is  again  an 
Innocuous  one.  but  I  believe  It  would  be 
quite  useful. 

The  present  rule  is  that  the  Senator 
who  first  seeks  recognition  is  supposed 
to  be  recognized  by  the  Presiding  Officer. 
That  rule  Is  not  enforced  because  when 
either  the  majority  leader  or  the  minority 
leader  seeks  recognition,  it  is  the  custom 
to  recognize  them.  This  is  true,  even 
though  someone,  possibly  a  very  junior 
Senator,  sitting  as  I  am  in  the  back  row, 
speaks  up  first,  even  when  the  latter  is 
clearly  first.  This  I  think  is  right,  but 
why  should  the  Presiding  Officer — who 
all  too  often  is  himself  a  very  junior  Sen- 
ator and  not  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  un- 
written practices  and  procedures  of  the 
Senate,  who  may  be  even  having  difficulty 
familiarizing  himself  with  our  rules,  in- 
cluding the  rule  which  we  just  decided 
not  to  change,  rule  VH — why  should  he 
be  put  to  the  embarrassment  of  recogniz- 
ing one  of  his  colleagues  and  thus  incur- 
ing  the  wrath  of  his  majority  or  minority 
leader? 

Although  this  is  not  the  case  now,  there 
might  come  a  time  when  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  are  not  quite  as 
spry  as  the  junior  Senators  in  the  rear 
of  the  Chamber  and  might  not  be  able 
to  get  to  their  feet  and  speak  the  sacred 
words  "Mr.  President"  quite  as  quickly. 

There  is  an  additional  advantage  to 
codifying  the  rule.  It  has  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  present  majority  leader;  and 
I  think  it  is  a  very  salutory  one — it  was 
not  the  case  before  he  became  the  major- 
ity leader — to  move  out  of  the  majority 
leader's  chair  and  to  penmt  the  manager 
of  the  pending  bill  to  sit  in  the  chair  of 
the  majority  leader. 

As  Senators  will  note,  that  custom  is 
in  effect  right  now.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  who  is  the  manager  of  the  bill 
is  sitting  in  the  chair  of  the  majority 
leader.  This  is  by  custom  established 
by  the  present  majority  leader,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  good  one. 

There  are  quite  a  few  of  us  who  do  not 
have  too  much  seniority.  Some  Sen- 
ators have  more  seniority  than  others. 
There  are  Senators  who  from  time  to  time 
by  grace  of  their  seniority  are  given  the 
privilege  of  being  the  floor  manager  of 
a  bill  in  which  they  have  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  committee. 

One  might  easily  find  himself  in  an 
embarrassing  situation  in  which  a  rather 
Junior  Senator  will  be  sitting  in  the  chair 
of  the  majority  leader  when  a  senior 
Senator,  who  perhaps  for  reasons  of  his 


own.  wants  to  change  the  subject  will 
seek  recognition. 

And  the  junior  Senator  in  the  chair 
would  be  torn  between  a  desire  to  grant 
that  senior  Member  recognition,  with 
perhaps  the  resulthig  delay  of  the  bill 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  desire  to  recog- 
nize the  manager  of  the  bill,  who  is  sub- 
stantially junior  in  point  of  service. 

Again,  all  this  rule  does  is  to  codify 
existing  practice.  I  would  have  hoped, 
had  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  not 
made  his  position  quite  clear,  that  he 
would  accept  it;  but  I  gather  that  he  will 
not  accept  any  of  these  amendments.  I 
hope  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  argue 
against  this  change  on  the  merits,  but 
will  merely  rely,  as  he  has  previously,  on 
his  interpretation  of  the  inhibitions 
placed  on  him  by  the  legislation  which 
authorized  the  Joint  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  Perhaps  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  would  not  think  It  worth- 
while to  take  any  time  on  this  amend- 
ment and  will  also  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time,  so  that  we  can 
have  a  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
win  be  defeated— as  I  look  around  the 
Chamber— by  4  to  1. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
reiterate  that  the  committee  had  no 
right  to  make  recommendations  on  these 
amendments;  and  the  Jurisdiction,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  is  within  the  com- 
mittee on  which  he  serves,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  have  taken  these  matters 
up  a  number  of  times  and  have  not 
favorably  reported  them,  although  I  be- 
lieve that  many  of  these  matters  have 
merit.  The  amendments  are  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  since,  with  the  re- 
striction put  upon  our  committee,  we 
could  not  properly  report  any  of  these 
amendments  to  the  floor.  Therefore,  we 
cannot  support  them  or  endorse  them. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXKDMZNT  NO.    16 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  16,  and  ask  that  It 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  of  contents,  imme- 
diately after  the  Item  relating  to  section  122 
of  the  bill,  insert  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"STANDINO  KUlfS  OF  THE  SENATE 

"Sec.  123.  Rule  XIX  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
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second  sentence  thereof,  and  InoertUig  in 
Ueu  tbereqf  the  following: 

"  'No  Senator  shall  Interrupt  another  Sen- 
ator In  debate  without  his  consent,  and  to 
obtain  such  consent  he  shall  first  address 
the  Presiding  Officer:  Provided,  however. 
That  such  consent  shall  not  be  required 
where  any  Senator  shall  raise  a  germane 
point  of  order  Ihat  the  Senator  In  possesion 
of  the  floor  has  transgressed  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  Unless  submitted  to  the  Senate,  the 
germane  point  of  order  shall  be  decided  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  Senate  as  provided  In  this  rule.  Any 
Senator  against  whom  a  germane  point  of 
order  shall  have  been  raised  and  any  Senator 
raising  such  point  of  order  may  appeal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  which 
appeal  shall  be  open  to  debate.  If  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall  sustain  the  germane 
point  of  at  Act  and  no  appeal  la  taken,  or  If 
upon  appeal  the  Senate  shall  sustain  the 
germsme  point  of  order,  the  Senator  against 
whom  It  has  been  made  shall  take  his  seat; 
otherwise  he  shall  retain  possession  of  the 
floor. 

"  'A  germane  point  of  order  may  be  raised 
in  respect  to  enforcement  of  this  rule. 

"  "When  a  question  of  order  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  or  a  debatable  appeal 
has  been  taken  on  a  decision  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  as  provided  herein,  debate  on  such 
submission  or  appeal  shall  be  limited,  in  all, 
to  one  hotir,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  point 
of  order,  unless  the  Senate  shall  otherwise 
direct.' " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
dear  up  the  confusing  situation  which 
pres«ntly  exists  with  regard  to  the  right 
to  interrupt  a  Senator  who  has  the  floor, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  point  of 
order.  The  amendment  provides  that  a 
Senator  may  be  interrupted,  without  his 
consent,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
point  of  order  that  the  Senator  in  pos- 
session of  the  floor  has  committed  a 
transgression  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
germane  to  his  possession  of  the  floor. 

The  new  provision  in  the  proposed 
amendment  starts  with  the  proviso  on 
line  2  of  page  2  and  continues  to  the  end 
of  the  amendment. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  a  rather  un- 
pleasant incident  occurred  on  the  floor, 
in  which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  who  I  believed  was  quite 
within  his  rights,  raised  the  point  of  order 
that  another  Senator  was  not  entitled  to 
the  floor  at  the  particular  time.  There 
was  confusion  at  the  Chair  and — if  I  may 
say  so,  in  all  good  humor — among  the 
parliamentary  experts;  because  the  rule 
was  silent  as  to  this  situation.  When  a 
Senator  raises  the  point  of  order  that  the 
Senator  who  has  the  floor  Is  himself  out 
of  order,  one  must  dust  off  some  pretty 
ancient  precedents,  some  of  which  are 
conflicting,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  iraint  of  order  may  be  taken  if  the 
Senator  who  has  the  floor  refuses  to  yield 
for  a  point  of  order,  which  is  in  this  in- 
stance was  the  situation. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  if  a  Senator  is 
illegally  and  improperly  holding  the  floor 
in  violation  of  the  rules,  a  point  of  order 
should  be  permitted  to  be  made,  which,  if 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  Senator  who  makes 
the  point  of  order,  would  take  the  other 
Senator  off  the  floor. 

A  good  example  is  a  violation  of  rule 
yix.  section  2,  which  prohibits  a  Sen- 
ator from  speaking  disrespectfully  of  an- 
other Senator  or  of  any  State  other  than 


his  own.  There  are  other  instances, 
where,  for  example,  debate  is  supposed 
to  be  germane  under  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  other  instances. 

Again,  the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  clarify  and  codify  a  situation  which 
presently  is  left  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
manual  and  the  precedents  of  the  distant 
[tast,  to  establish  what — in  my  opinion, 
at  least — is  a  commonsense  provision  for 
disposing  of  controversies  which  might 
arise  in  this  area. 

The  amendment  contains  an  additional 
provision  to  the  effect  that  where  an  ap- 
peal is  taken  from  a  F>oint  of  order  so 
raised,  the  appeal  shall  be  debatable,  but 
debate  shall  be  limited  in  all  to  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  propo- 
nents and  opponents  of  the  point  of  or- 
der, unless  the  Senate  shall  otherwise  di- 
rect. This  provision  is  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  debate  on  the  point  of 
order,  made  to  take  the  Senator  from  the 
floor,  from  becoming  a  sort  of  junior  fili- 
buster— which,  of  course,  it  could  become, 
since  the  point  of  order  is  debatable,  and 
possibly  debate  thereon  could  continue 
for  weeks,  if  not  months. 

Again,  I  assume  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  oppose  this  amendment, 
for  the  same  reasons  he  has  opposed  the 
last  two;  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time.  I  believe  that  the 
vote  this  time  will  be  6  to  1,  again. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
peat that  this  matter  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  business  committed  to  our  com- 
mittee by  the  Senate.  We  did  have  a 
witness  testify  in  behalf  of  the  proposed 
rule  changes  that  are  being  presented 
here,  and,  as  we  advised  him  at  that 
time,  we  believed  that  it  was  beyond  our 
charter.  These  rules  have  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  in  perfecting 
this  bill,  because  w*  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  the  right  to  report  the  legisla- 
tion; and,  not  having  that  right,  neither 
can  we  accept  it,  and  we  must  urge  that 
this  rule  not  be  changed. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMXNT   NO.    17 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  17  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  In  the  chair).  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  in  the  table  of  contents.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
122  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following  new  settlon: 

"STANDING    TiULEB     OF    THE    SENATE 

"Sec.  123.  Rule  SX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"  '9.  Upon  the  reqiiest  of  any  Senator  who 
has  been  recognized,  bis  remarks  upon  any 
subject  may  be  delivered  in  writing,  and  if 
so  delivered  shall  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 


sional Record  In  the  same  manner,  and  la 
the  same  size  print,  as  If  those  remarks  had 
been  delivered  orally.  The  Congressloiuu 
Record  shall  contain  a  notation  that  the 
material  was  submitted  but  not  delivered 
orally.' " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  thne  as  I  may  require. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
eliminate  an  intellectually  dishonest  cus- 
tom which  has  grown  up  in  the  Senate 
over  the  years.  I  do  not  know  when  it 
started.  It  was  in  full  cry  when  I  first 
came  here  10  years  ago. 

The  practice  is  that  when  a  Senator, 
harassed  and  overworked  as  we  all  are, 
has  a  long  speech,  or  even  a  relatively 
short  speech,  which  he  wishes  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  in  nonml 
type,  he  will  rise  and  read  the  first  tine 
and  the  last  line  of  the  speech  and  sit 
down  in  30  seconds.  The  next  morning, 
by  custom,  the  speech  appears  in  Uie 
Congressional  Record  as  if  it  had  been 
delivered  in  all  of  its  glory  and  length, 
and  with  all  t^e  appropriate  gestures.  I 
have  done  this  myself  and  I  shall  do  it 
again,  because  I  am  simply  too  busy 
when  I  have  a  speech  which  is  not  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  the  Senate  and  is  not  ger- 
mane to  a  debate  which  is  then  going  on, 
but  is  of  interest  to  my  constituents  at 
home. 

Some  may  ask:  "Why  do  you  not  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  speech 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full?  You  can 
get  it."  The  answer  is  that  when  a  Sen- 
ator gets  unanimous  consent,  and  it  is 
done  in  that  manner,  he  has  to  get  out 
his  bifocals  the  next  day  because  the 
speech  appears  in  print  so  small  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  read. 

The  only  way  the  speech  can  be  printed 
in  proper  style  is  to  use  the  subterfuge 
which  I  have  indicated,  or  in  the  alter- 
native— and  I  have  done  this  once  or 
twice — one  can  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  notwithstanding  the  custom  of  the 
Senate,  the  speech  may  be  printed  in 
regular  type  as  though  it  had  been  read 
in  full.  However,  this  always  causes 
shaking  of  heads  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
liamentarians and  the  occupants  on  the 
chair. 

It  is  definitely  not  the  thing  to  do,  al- 
though if  there  are  few  enough  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  sometimes  we  get  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal,  which  I 
suppose  is  about  as  pure  as  motherhood 
and  possibly  as  noncontroverslal  as  be- 
ing against  sin,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
rejected  in  a  moment  or  two.  Another 
Senator  having  Just  entered  the  Cham- 
ber. I  guess  that  the  vote  will  be  7  tol. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  brevity  which 
is  the  soul  of  wit — of  which  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  has  given  such  evidence 
all  afternoon— I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  did  take  up  this  question.  We 
discussed  it  for  several  days  with  our 
Members  from  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  seems  rather  essential  that  the  rules 
applying  to  the  Congressional  Record, 
particularly  with  respect  to  those 
speeches  given  on  the  floor  In  person, 
and  received  by  the  Senate  sis  a  matter 
of  regular  session,  be  distinctive  in  re- 
spect to  those  having  been  given  before 
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the  Senate  and  those  that  are  submitted, 
and  designated  to  show  that  they  were 
not  submitted  as  verbatim  remarks  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  does 
permit  material  in  the  Congressional 
Record  to  be  so  identified  and  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  same  type  as  that  used  for 
reporting  of  debates  and  other  material 
transpiring  on  the  floor. 

The  joint  committee  recommendation 
was  that  the  body  of  the  Record  itself 
be  limited  to  germane  insertions  and 
verbatim  remarks  delivered  on  the  floor, 
that  matters  not  delivered  on  the  floor 
be  incorporated  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  and  that  they  would  thus  be  not 
interspersing  material  inserted  and  not 
g  part  of  any  discussion  or  debate  on 
the  floor. 

It  was  felt  by  several  Senators  that  if 
we  had  this  identification  that  it  was  not 
delivered  on  the  fioor,  it  might  encourage 
the  delivery  of  all  speeches  on  the  fioor 
and  further  delay  the  Senate  because  it 
required  these  to  be  given  in  order  to 
avoid  the  connotation  that  this  was  not  a 
true  Senate  speech.  This  would  hamper 
the  effect,  if  the  speech  is  mailed  out  to 
constituents  of  circulated  as  something 
which  has  been  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  more  we  discussed  the  matter  the 
more  we  felt  that  It  would  be  better  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  which 
has  been  given  and  which  for  years  has 
had  the  statutory  authority  as  to  the 
form  and  content  of  the  Record,  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  consider  the  matter 
and  advise  the  Senate  of  its  views  as  to 
how  both  the  Senate  and  t^e  House  of 
Representatives  might  provide  for  imi- 
fonn  treatment  of  this  material. 

It  is  not  an  urgent  matter.  We  hope 
that  the  joint  committee.  In  its  wisdom 
and  consideration  of  the  matter,  will 
make  recommendations  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  Its  views. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  com- 
ment with  respect  to  the  amendment.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  mentioned 
the  fact  that  these  speeches  could  be 
printed  in  normal  type  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  I  found  some  years  ago 
that  buried  in  the  dark  and  dusty  prece- 
dents of  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice there  is  a  ruling  that  if  an  insertion 
in  the  Appendix  is  of  more  than  a  certain 
length,  the  Senator  who  has  the  material 
printed  in  the  Appendix  has  to  pay  for 
it.  This,  of  course,  deters  not  only  me 
but  many  Senators  from  printing  long 
Q>eeches  of  exemplary  merit  In  the  Ap- 
pendix because  we  must  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
that  rule — and  I  am  going  from  mem- 
ory— does  not  say  that  the  Senator  must 
pay  for  it,  but  it  does  provide  for  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  printing  if  the 
printing  goes  over  a  certain  length? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  was  In  error.  When  a  Sen- 
ator has  a  speech  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix which  exceeds  a  certain  length, 
at  the  place  where  the  speech  is  printed 
there  is  an  Indication  that  the  Senator 
has  cost  the  taxpayers  sinywhere  from 
)19.50  to  perhaps  $98.20.  There  are  not 
many  Senators  who  want  to  do  that. 


The  joker  is  that  the  same  speech  can 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
and  that  notation  does  not  appear,  which 
is  why,  in  many  instances,  the  body  of 
the  Record  is  much  more  popular  than 
the  Appendix,  and  to  me  this  is  an  ab- 
surdity which  could  be  eliminated  under 
the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  that  need  to  be 
made  in  connection  with  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  When  we  got  Into  the 
matter,  we  thought  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  which  has  done  some 
fine  things  in  the  past,  would  be  the  best 
group  to  come  to  agreement  on  these 
matters. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  await  with  bated 
breath  the  report  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing  in  this  matter.  I  believe, 
and  I  hope  I  am  not  affronting  anybody, 
that  the  committee  is  not  exactly  over- 
worked and  perhaps  this  would  be  a 
good,  erudite,  and  worthwhile  venture  for 
them.  Perhaps  they  can  hire  experts 
and  get  out  a  report  that  is  very  useful. 
I  hope  that  when  they  consider  it  they 
will  do  something  in  another  area.  I 
have  been  an  advocate  for  a  good  many 
years  of  a  plan  to  work  out  a  format  so 
that  cartoons  can  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  might  increase 
circulation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  increase  circula- 
tion. I  think  if  we  had  Herblock  in  the 
Congressional  Record  going  out  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  some  parts  ol 
which  may  be  unfortunate  enough  not 
to  have  his  cartoons  syndicated  in  their 
newspapers,  as  well  as  other  cartoonists 
of  equal  merit,  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  am  confident, 
would  be  edified. 

I  have  also  taken  note  of  the  possi- 
bility of  having  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord printed  in  red,  white,  and  blue  inks, 
which  would  be  a  i)atriotic  gesture  and 
which  would  dress  up  Its  appearance. 

In  fact,  I  have  thought  It  might  be 
a  good  idea  for  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  to  hire  a  Madison  Avenue  con- 
sultant— possibly  someone  who  works 
for  the  Luce  publications,  the  Reader's 
Digest,  or  Look  magazine,  to  see  if  the 
Congressional  Record  could  not  be 
dressed  up  so  that  it  would  have  some 
visual  appeal  which,  I  regret  to  say — 
loyal  though  I  am  to  the  Institutions  of 
Congress — ^it  does  not  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

I  apologize  for  my  levity,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  made  some  very  fine 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  dressing  up 
the  Congressional  Record,  particularly 
that  of  getting  some  of  the  finest  edi- 
torial cartoons  In  the  world — perhaps 
without  having  to  pay  royalties  there- 
for— and  I  sun  sure  that  we  would  in- 
crease our  circulation  very  greatly. 
There  are  also  many  other  features 
which  could  well  save  the  eyesight  of 
readers  in  and  out  of  Congress,  as  well 


as  Improving   the  typography   smd  its 
arrangement. 

One  of  the  things  which  concerned 
those  of  us  who  were  working  on  this 
matter  of  reform  wsus  the  many  items 
which  need  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  One  was 
principally  the  matter  of  how  to  keep 
debate  in  one  place  and  not  include  ex- 
traneous material  on  the  nongermane 
matters  which  a  Senator  might  wish  to 
insert  in  the  middle  of  a  very  important 
debate,  or  to  interrupt  the  debate  on 
important  subjects  and  then  have  col- 
loquy of  30  or  40  minutes  on  smother 
topic  when  it  could  have  preceded  or 
followed  the  subject  matter  sis  it  was 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  appreciate 
that  Senators'  time  is  very  valuable  and 
would  not  permit  us  to  deny  them  time 
to  discuss  extraneous  matters  of  im- 
portance. 

I  believe  that  in  the  makeup  of  the 
body  of  the  Congressional  Record,  we 
should  have  permission  to  print  sdl  ex- 
traneous matter  either  before  or  after 
the  subject  matter  properly  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration,  rather  than 
have  it  broken  up  to  where  it  bears  no 
relationship  to  the  oversill  page  form  sis 
to  what  actually  the  debate  was  all 
sibout. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  make  this  point  flrst. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  there  is  a  usual, 
although  not  universal  practice  for 
either  the  Senator  In  charge  of  a  bill,  or 
a  Senator  seeking  recognition  out  of 
order,  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
conunents  appear  at  a  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord separate  from  the  debate  on  the 
pending  bill  or  other  matter  under  con- 
sideration. This  is  a  courtesy  which  I 
thinL  is  sometimes  inadvertently  over- 
looked. In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  wlae 
if  we  had  a  custom  whereby  that  wsus 
always  done. 

My  second  point  is  that  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  frcHn  Oklsthoma  for 
his  graciousness  in  not  raising  the  rule 
of  germaneness  when  he  had  the  half- 
hour  debate  on  Vietnam  just  a  little 
while  ago.  The  Senator,  I  know,  was 
reluctant  to  give  time  for  those  of  us 
who  wanted  to  talk  about  stopping  the 
bombing  of  the  North  and  felt  that  it 
should  be  done  today  before  the  Tet 
holiday  began.  The  Senator  could  well 
have  raised  the  rule  of  germaneness  and 
postponed  It  for  several  hours,  but  he 
did  not  do  so.  This  is  typical  of  his 
courtesy  and  graciousness.  I  sometimes 
wonder  why  we  passed  a  rule  on  ger- 
maneness if  we  never  invoke  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thunk  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  bfick  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  Is  on  sigreelng  to  the 
simendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

amzndment  no.  18 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  18  and  a,sk  that 
it  be  stated.  

The     PRESIDINQ    OFFICER.     The 
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'  amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  In  the  table  of  contents,  Im- 
mediately after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
122  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following  new  Item : 
"Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"STANDING  BTn.ES  OF  THE  SENATE 

"Sec.  123.  Rule  XX  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  '3.  When  a  question  of  order  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  a  debatable  ap- 
peal has  been  taken  on  a  decision  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  as  provided  herein,  debate  on 
such  submission  or  appeal  shall  be  Umited, 
In  all,  to  one  hour,  unless  the  Senate  shall 
otherwise  direct.' " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  is  a  new  provision  dealing  with 
points  of  order.  Its  purpose  is  to  limit 
debate  on  consideration  of  points  of  order 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and  appeals 
from  rulings  of  the  Chair  to  1  hour  in  all, 
unless  the  Senate  otherwise  orders,  of 
course,  by  majority  vote. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  sense,  this  is  an 
amendment  covering  the  waterfront  on 
points  of  order,  similar  to  my  amendment 
No.  16,  wlilch  I  called  up  a  short  time 
ago. 

Amendment  16  applies  to  debate  on 
points  of  order  raised  to  take  a  Senator 
Who  wanted  the  floor,  off  the  floor,  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  speaking  out  of  order. 

Amendment  18  would  provide  a  similar 
procedure  for  all  points  of  order. 

The  limitation  of  debate  to  1  hour  In 
all  should,  ordinarily,  provide  a  period  of 
time  for  debate  which  is  adequate  to 
have  the  point  of  order  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, but  there  is  an  escape  clause 
which  provides  that  the  Senate  implicit- 
ly, by  majority  vote,  could  extend  that 
time  if  it  saw  fit  to  do  so. 

The  reason  for  limiting  debate  is  to 
eliminate  another  opportimlty  for  fili- 
bustering. 

w  I  assume  that  the  actions  of  my  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma  will  be  the  same 
as  hitherto. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too,  shall  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  in  a  moment. 

I  would  stress  the  point  that  this  is 
strictly  a  matter  of  floor  procedure  and 
one  that  we  consider  outside  the  charter 
of  the  committee.  The  conunlttee  did 
not  consider  this  proposal  In  reporting 
the  bill,  bocause  it  would  have  been  out  of 
order  to  have  done  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  ask  for  a  vote 
on  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  18  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  the  record  to  show  that  the  majority 
against  me  is  gradually  shrinking  as,  I 
am  sure,  I  make  more  and  more  logical 
appeals  to  the  Senate. 


This  time,  it  was  only  5  to  1. 

AMENDMEKT    NO.    14 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  14,  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  In  the  table  of  contents,  Im- 
mediately after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
122  of  the  blU,  Insert  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"STANDING    RULES   OF   THE   SENATE 

"Sec.  123.  Rule  V  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'RWLS  V 
"  'QUOEDM ABSENT  SEWATORS  MAY  BE  SENT  FOR 

"  '1.  No  Senator  shsjl  absent  himself  from 
the  service  of  the  Senate  without  leave. 

"  '2.  If,  at  any  time  during  the  daUy  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate,  a  question  shall  be  raised 
by  the  majority  leader  or  the  n:ilnorlty  leader, 
or,  m  their  absence,  by  the  acting  majority 
leader  or  the  acting  minority  leader,  as  to 
the  presence  of  a  quorum,  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall  forthwith  direct  the  Secretary 
to  caU  the  roll  and  shall  announce  the  result, 
and  these  proceedings  shall  be  without 
debate. 

"  '3.  Any  Senator  may  raise  the  question 
as  to  the  presence  of  fi  quorum  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  recognition  and  call- 
ing for  a  vote  on  the  pending  business  once 
the  presence  of  a  quorum  has  been  ascer- 
tained; and,  declaration  of  such  intention 
shall  be  made  by  such  Senator  Immediately 
prior  to  his  raising  the  question  as  to  the 
presence  of  a  quorum.  Immediately  upon  the 
statement  of  such  intention  and  the  raising 
of  such  question  by  any  Senator,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  shall  forthwith  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  call  the  roU  and  proceed  as  above 
provided. 

"  '4.  Whenever,  during  any  quorum  call  as 
provided  for  in  paragraphs  2  and  3,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  ascertains  that  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  are  present  in  the  Chamber, 
he  shall  direct  that  the  quorum  call  be 
halted,  and  declare  that  a  quorum  Is  present. 

"  "5.  Whenever  upon  such  roUcall  It  shall 
be  ascertained  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present, 
a  majority  of  the  Senators  present  may  direct 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  request,  and,  when 
necessary,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the 
absent  Senators,  which  order  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  debate;  and  pending  Its  ex- 
ecution, and  untU  a  quonmi  shall  be  present, 
no  debate  nor  motion,  except  to  adjourn, 
shall  be  In  order.*  " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  purpose  of  this  revision  of  the 
present  rule  V  is  to  modify  the  unre- 
stricted right  of  any  Senator  to  call  for  a 
quorum.  This  privilege  has  frequently 
been  used  as  a  source  of  great  harass- 
ment and  delay. 

During  some  of  the  filibusters  on  civil 
rights  legislation,  which  occurred  when, 
the  present  President  of  the  United 
States  was  our  majority  leader,  and 
when  the  effort  was  made  to  break  a  fili- 
buster by  having  the  Senate  sit  aroimd 
the  clock,  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  delay  and  continuing  the  fili- 
buster would  be  for  a  Senator  opposed 
to  permitting  a  vote  on  a  civil  rights  bill 
to  get  the  floor  at,  say,  1  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  speak  until  3,  and  then  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Under  the  procedures  continued  by 
the  majority   leader — those   procedures 


were  hallowed  by  traditions  which  went 
back  long  before  his  tenure — the  clerk 
would  then  call  the  roll.  It  would  take 
anywhere  from  2  to  3  hours  to  get  a 
quorum  during  this  period. 

During  this  time,  the  Senator  who  had 
finished  his  speech  would  happily  go  back 
to  his  bed  and  board  and  get  a  good 
night's  rest.  He  was  always  assured,  of 
course,  that  one  of  his  filibustering  col- 
leagues would  remain  present  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  filibusters  once  a  quo- 
rum was  present.  And  once  a  quorum 
was  present.  Filibuster  No.  2  would  take 
the  floor,  and  the  procedure  would  be 
continued  in  due  course. 

The  custom,  for  those  relatively  new 
Senators  who  still  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  of  those  who  were  trying 
to  break  the  filibuster,  was  to  get  a  room 
in  nearby  hotels,  such  as  the  Congres- 
sional, although  that  was  a  little  too  far. 
or  hotels  on  this  side  of  the  Hill,  which 
are  a  little  closer,  and  arrange  to  have 
the  clerks  telephone  them,  and  get  them 
up  and  over  here  by  saying,  "There  is  a 
quorum  call." 

Others  utilized  cots  which  were  placed 
in  the  Senate  baths,  preference  being 
given  to  those  with  seniority.  Other 
Senators  would  have  cots  in  their  ofiQces 
and  sleep  there,  until  they  were  awak- 
ened by  the  telephone,  or,  indeed,  by  the 
bells,  which  indicated  that  their  pres- 
ence was  needed,  and  would  get  off  the 
cots,  slip  into  their  trousers,  and  answer 
to  the  quorum  calls. 

Some  rugged  Senators  would  sleep  on 
the  reclining  chairs  In  the  Marble  Room. 
Some  would  stretch  out  on  sofas  in  their 
ofllces,  where  they  could  rest  without  the 
necessity  of  dressing  or  imdressing. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  bring 
some  order  out  of  that  chaotic  situation 
and  give  the  right  to  either  the  majority 
or  the  minority  leader — the  sole  right- 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  un- 
less an  individual  Senator  were  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
statement  that  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  pending  matter  to  an  im- 
mediate vote.  This  change  would  enable 
the  Senate  not  only  to  expedite  its  busi- 
ness, but.  in  the  unhappy  event  that  the 
procedures  of  the  dead  past  should  be 
resuscitated  by  some  new  majority  lead- 
er, enable  us  to  get  a  good  night's  sleep 
while  a  filibuster  was  going  on. 

The  other  provisions  of  rule  V  which 
I  think  are  also  rather  amusing  are  con- 
tinued. The  first  provision  which  is  con- 
tinued is  section  1,  which  provides: 

No  Senator  shall  absent  himself  from  tbe 
service  of  the  Senate  without  leave. 

I  had  occasion  to  ask  the  attendant 
in  the  Senate  Democratic  cloakroom  a 
little  while  ago  how  many  Senators  were 
out  of  town.  Approximately  eight  or 
10  are.  I  presume  there  is  perhaps  8 
lesser  number  of  Senators  absent  on  the 
Republican  side.  Every  day  Senators  go 
away.  I  do  it  myself,  when  I  have  busi- 
ness to  attend  to  back  home.  I  do  not 
get  "leave."  I  do  not  think  any  Senator 
gets  "leave." 

So  this  section,  which  I  have  left  In. 
really  is  honored  more  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance— although  I 
guess  I  have  known  very  conscientious 
Senators  who  when  they  are  going  away 
on  Senate  business  or  Important  convo- 
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cations  or  conventions  or  the  like  over- 
seas, who  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  service  of 
the  Senate  in  order  to  perform  their 
duties  elsewhere. 

The  proposed  amendment  also  con- 
tinues the  present  provision  that  when  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  who  are  present  may  direct  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  request,  and,  when 
necessary,  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
the  absent  Senators,  which  order  shall 
be  determined  without  debate. 

This  has  always  caused  me  a  mild  sense 
of  amusement.  I  wonder  how  many 
Americans  today  thln'c  of  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  as  being  an  Individual  not  un- 
like a  Western  sheriff,  clad  in  cowboy 
boots  and  bluejeans  and  chaps,  two  guns, 
and  a  Texas  hat,  leaving  the  Senate 
Chamber,  in  order  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  Members. 

I  guess  I  am  telling  no  tales  out  of 
school  to  say  that  the  procedures  used 
by  those  genial  Sergeants-at-Arms, 
whom  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know 
during  the  10  years  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  being  a  Member  of  this 
body,  use  somewhat  less  drastic  mea- 
sures of  persuading  Senators — "It  would 
be  awfully  nice  if  you  came  in  and 
answered  the  quorum  call." 

Again,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  vote  that 
will  result  when  this  amendment  is  put 
to  a  vote,  but  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  am  really  making  gains, 
because  this  time  the  vote  will  be  only 
4  to  1,  unless  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair  [Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia] 
deems  it  appropriate  to  break  a  tie  vote, 
which  I  am  sure  he  would  not  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
ttie  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  a  common  cus- 
tom in  the  Senate  to  call  for  a  quorum 
when  a  Senator  who  has  Indicated  he 
wants  to  be  heard  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion does  not  happen  to  be  on  the  Senate 
floor  at  the  time.  Would  the  meaning 
of  this  rule,  if  adopted,  be  that  only  the 
majority  leader  or  the  minority  leader 
could  call  for  a  quorum  in  such  a  situa- 
tion? ^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  I  think  that  would 
be  quite  adequate,  because  Senators  who 
had  indicated  they  wanted  to  speak,  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  for  example,  would 
have  the  majority  leader  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  the  Senator 
tliinks  that  the  garden  variety  Senator, 
who  might  have  more  Interest  in  a  bill 
than  either  the  majority  leader  or 
minority  leader,  and  who  might  know 
more  about  plans  of  other  Senators  who 
wanted  to  be  heard  on  the  subject, 
should  be  deprived  of  the  chance  to  ask 
for  a  quorum  unless  he  was  willing  to 
pledge  himself  to  vote  as  soon  as  the 
quorum  had  been  completed? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Under  our  procedures, 
any  Senator  can  ask  the  majority  leader, 
if  he  is  a  Member  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  or  the  minority  leader,  if  he  is  a 
Member  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
to  protect  his  rights.  It  is  always  done. 
I  am  sure  it  would  be  done  in  the  future 
as  it  has  been  done  in  the  past.  The 
real  purpose  is  to  expedite  the  business 
of  the  Senate,  which  I  am  sure  is  the 


purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Florida — 
whom  I  honor,  although  he  and  I  do  not 
always  agree  on  the  method  of  arriving 
at  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  have  noted  times  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  was  not  willing 
to  cooperate  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  reaching  an  early  vote  on  a 
bill,  so  the  situation  may  be  mutual,  and 
frequently  is.  All  I  am  calling  attention 
to  is  that  apparently  this  proposed  rule 
is  designed  to  cancel  one  of  the  long 
standing  and  always  existent  rights  of  a 
Senate  Member. 

I  personally  would  not  like  to  see  a 
hierarchy  or  an  autocracy  or  something 
of  the  kind  created  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  which  would  deprive  Sena- 
tors of  the  privilege  of  asldng  for  a 
quorum  except  under  conditions  which 
they  may  not  find  agreeable  at  the  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  quite  correct;  I  have  on  occasion 
used  delajring  tactics  in  this  body,  and 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  rules,  and  I 
shall  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future,  as 
I  have  in  the  past,  until  the  rules  are 
changed.  I  differ  from  the  Senator  from 
Florida  only  in  the  fact  that  I  advocate 
rather  drastic  changes  in  the  rules,  in 
order  to  expedite  our  business  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  choose  to  delay  the  Senate  long  on 
this  amendment.  This  is  an  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  a  right  to  offer  on  the  floor.  Like 
the  other  proposals,  it  would  violate,  I 
think,  the  spirit  of  the  charter  given  to 
our  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  report  or  com- 
ment either  in  favor  of  or  against  a 
change  which  we  were  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  considering,  or  to  give  support  to 
an  amendment  that  would  Interfere  with 
or  change  in  any  way  the  rules,  practices, 
procedures,  or  precedents  of  the  Senate 
in  connection  with  the  proceedings  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  feel  that  our  com- 
mittee can  support  it.  We  oppose  the 
amendment,  and  I  3^eld  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEKDMENT    MO.    20 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thhik 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  vote  was 
either  four  to  one  or  five  to  one.  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  occupant  of  the  chair 
voted;  and  I  did  not  notice  whether  he 
did  or  not. 

I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  20,  and 
ask  that  it  be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  proposes 
an  amendment  (No.  20)  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  In  the  table  of  contents,  Im- 
mediately after  the  item  relating  to  section 
122  of  the  bill,  Insert  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  123.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30.  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 


"STAN1>ING  BUIJES  Or  THE  SENATE 

"Sec  123.  RiUe  XIV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
Of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Rule  XIV 

"  'BUJ^,   JOrUT   R«SOt.UTION8,  AND  BESOLTTTIONS 

"  '1.  Every  blU  and  Joint  resolution  shall 
receive  three  readings  previous  to  Its  passage. 
The  first  reading  and  the  second  reading  may 
be  on  the  same  calendar  day.  If  the  Senate 
by  majority  vote  without  debate,  shall  so  di- 
rect; the  third  reading  must  be  on  a  different 
calendar  day.  The  Presldlnig  Officer  sbaU  give 
notice  at  each  reading  whether  It  be  the  first, 
second,  or  third.  The  first  or  second  reading 
of  each  bill,  or  both,  may  be  by  title  only. 
unless  the  Senate  by  the  majority  vote  with- 
out debate  shall  otherwise  order. 

"  '2.  Every  bill  or  Joint  resolution  shaU  Im- 
mediately after  second  reading  be  referred  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. Appeals  from  rulings  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  referring  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
to  committee  shaU  be  decided  by  the  Senate 
without  debate.  A  motion  to  place  a  bUl  or 
joint  resolution  on  the  Senate  Calendar  Im- 
mediately and  not  refer  it  to  committee 
may  be  made  by  any  other  Senator  after  such 
blU  or  joint  resolution  has  been  read  twice 
but  before  it  has  been  referred  to  committee 
and  such  motion  shall  be  decided  by  major- 
ity vote  of  the  Senate  after  debate  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  period  of  one  hour. 

"  '3.  Every  blU  and  Joint  resolution  having 
been  read  twice  and  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, shall,  upon  being  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. Immediately  be  placed  on  the  Calen- 
dar. Every  bill  and  Joint  resolution 
originating  In  a  committee  shaU.  upon  being 
reported  by  the  committee,  be  read  twice  and 
then  placed  on  the  Calendar. 

"  '4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  ex- 
amine all  blUs.  amendments,  and  Joint 
resolutions  before  they  go  out  of  the  poesea- 
slon  of  the  Senate  and  shall  examine  all  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  which  shall  have  passed 
both  Houses  to  see  that  the  same  are  cor- 
rectly enroUed.  and.  when  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  shall  forthwith  present  the  same, 
when  they  shaU  have  originated  In  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  President  of  the  United  Statoi' 
and  report  the  fact  and  the  date  of  such 
presentation  to  the  Senate. 

"  '5.  All  resolutions  shall  Ue  over  one  cal- 
endar day  for  consideration,  unless  the  Sen- 
ate shall  by  nxajorlty  vote  otherwise  direct."  " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  so  much  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  amendment  extensively  rewrites 
existing  rule  XTV,  both  to  clarify  its 
operation  and  to  reduce  the  potential 
for  disruption  of  normal  legislative  pro- 
cedures by  the  objection  of  a  single  Sen- 
ator. The  provision  which  permits  any 
Senator  to  prevent  a  bill  from  being  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  and  have  it  placed 
directly  on  the  calendar  after  the  second 
reading,  would  be  eliminated  by  this 
amendment. 

In  my  judgment,  this  privilege  now 
given  to  a  single  Senator  is  both  imwise 
and  unnecessary,  and  has,  in  the  recent 
past,  been  taken  advantage  of  in  order 
to  bypass  the  normal  committee  consid- 
eration of  bills.  In  fact,  it  has  been  done 
by  the  leadership,  in  order  to  prevent 
civil  rights  bills  from  going  to  the  grave- 
yard of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  have 
never  objected  to  that;  but  I  would  favor 
a  more  orderly  procedure,  such  as  re- 
quiring the  bill  to  be  referred  to  com- 
mittee, and  then  to  attach  a  rider  to 
the  reference  which  would  direct  the 
committee  to  report  the  bill  back  on  a 
day  certain — perhaps  30  days,  perhaps 
60  days  thereafter — and  to  hold  hearings 
and  to  make  a  report. 
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Under  the  present  procedure,  the 
Senate  takea  up  a  bill  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, passes  it,  as  was  done  with 
several  clvU  rights  bills  in  the  recent 
past,  without  having  the  benefit  of  hear- 
ings or  the  benefit  of  the  thinking  of  the 
members  of  a  committee.  This  has 
been  justified,  in  the  past,  by  reliance 
on  the  hearings  held  In  the  House.  It 
has  often  been  Justified  also  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  adequate  hearings  would 
never  be  obtained  in  the  committee  to 
which  the  bill  would  be  referred  be- 
cause the  committee's  composition  was 
such  that  the  committee  was,  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority,  opposed  to  the  legis- 
lation. 

This  proposal  would  permit  the  by- 
passing of  a  committee  on  motion  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  after  1  hour  of 
detMite  equally  divided  between  opponents 
and  proponents.  Thus  the  bill  could  be 
placed  on  the  calendar  without  refer- 
ence to  the  committee  if  a  majority  of 
the  Senate,  after  rather  short  debate, 
decided  to  do  so,  and  one  Senator  woidd 
no  longer  have  this  privilege. 

To  me,  this  is  a  clearly  desirable 
amendment  to  the  present  rules.  I  note 
also  that  the  section  permitting  any  Sen- 
ator to  force  a  postponement  of  the  in- 
troduction of  any  bill  or  resolution  for 
1  day  has  also  been  eliminated.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  why  one  Senator 
should  be  able  to  prevent  another  Sena- 
tor from  Introducing  a  bill,  even  though 
the  delay  is  only  24  hours.  I  have  never 
heard  any  justification  for  this  rather 
weird  practice.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  can  enlighten  me. 

Of  course,  a  bill  should,  in  due  course, 
lie  over  1  calendar  day  before  It  Is 
brought  up  for  discussion,  unless  the 
Senate,  by  a  majority  vote,  should  other- 
wise determine,  as  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary, at  the  very  end  of  a  session  when 
there  is  not  much  time  to  legislate,  and 
a  particular  measure  has  strong  if  not 
unanimous  support  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  again  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
noting  once  more  that  the  majority  Is 
constantly  reducing.  I  have  no  doubt,  as 
a  result  of  my  strong  and  sometimes  im- 
passioned and  logical  arguments,  which 
result  in  Senators  leaving  the  fioor, 
rather  than  remaining  to  vote  against 
amendments  which  I  am  sure  they  must 
feel  are  Just  and  highly  desirable. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
without  delajrlng  the  Senate  imduly.  I 
again  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  amendment  which 
deals  with  floor  procedures.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject which  was  denied  in  our  Jurisdiction 
In  the  charter  creating  our  committees. 

We  therefore  cannot  accept  the 
amendment  and  must  oppose  it. 

I  do  hope  that  at  some  future  time 
we  can  see  the  number  of  proposals  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  a  member, 
will  be  able  to  take  up  these  amendments 
and  hear  the  distinguished  Senator  and 
his  very  able  and  accomplished  argu- 
ments with  relation  to  them.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  Senator  could  accomplish 
much. 


Wtf  have  certainly  had  adequate  hear- 
ings on  the  pending  bill  which,  because 
of  our  Jurisdiction,  required  18  months. 
If  we  had  considered  the  other  matters, 
it  would  have  required  36  months  to  get 
completely  through  and  make  a  report 
which  would  be  justified  by  the  testimony 
that  would  be  presented  to  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMEarr    NO.    21 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  21  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  In  the  table  of  contents.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Item  relating  to  section  122 
of  the  bill,  insert  the  tollowlng  new  Item: 
"Sec.  123.  Standing  Rliles  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  30.  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"STANDING   BtTLU    OF    THE   SENATE 

"Sec.  123.  The  first  paragraph  of  rule  XII 
of  the  Standing  Rule*  of  the  Senate  (relat- 
ing to  voting)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '1.  A  demand  for  ttie  yeas  and  nays,  when 
seconded  by  eleven  Senators,  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  require  a  rdllcall  vote.  When  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  the  names  of  Sen- 
ators shall  be  called  alphabetically;  and  each 
Senator  shall,  without  debate,  declare  his  as- 
sent or  dissent  to  the  question  unless  excused 
by  the  Senate.  Senators  entering  the  Cham- 
ber after  their  names  have  been  called  may 
obtain  recognition  frccn  the  Presiding  0£Scer 
and  have  their  votes  recorded  prior  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  vote;  but  no  Senator  shall 
be  permitted  to  vote  after  the  decision  shall 
have  been  announced  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, except  that  a  Senator  may  for  suCBclent 
reasons,  with  unanimous  consent,  change  or 
withdraw  his  vote.  Ko  motion  to  suspend 
this  rule  shall  be  in  order,  nor  shall  the  Pre- 
siding OflBcer  entertain  any  request  to  sus- 
pend It  by  unanimous  consent.'  " 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  amend  rule  xn 
of  the  Senate  so  as  to  make  explicit  what 
is  presently  implicit  under  our  manners, 
procedures,  and  customs. 

The  amendment  makes  two  additional 
existing  rules  changes,  both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  codifying  existing  practices. 

The  first  is  that  a  demand  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  when  seconded  by  11  Senators, 
shall  be  sufficient  to  require  a  roUcall 
vote. 

Under  our  practices,  there  are  oc- 
casions when  11  Senators  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second.  These  conditions  arise 
by  the  application  of  the  new  mathe- 
matics to  the  vote  which  was  last  taken 
by  the  Senate.  If  that  vote  is  a  heavy 
one,  with  most  Senators  present,  there 
are  certain  occasions  when  if  one  wants 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  next  vote,  he 
has  to  have  more  than  11  Senators  pres- 
ent in  order  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
granted. 

It  is  true  that  sometimes  we  slip  that 
by  the  Parliamentarian  and  get  the  yeas 
and  nays  without  the  point  of  order  be- 
ing raised  that  there  are  not  enough 
Senators  on  the  floor  to  grant  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Actually,  though,  this  rule  does  not  so 


propose.  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  a 
wise  change  to  permit  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  any  vote  merely  at  the  request  of  one 
Senator,  because  the  practice  has  grown 
up,  particularly  in  recent  years,  that  if  a 
Senator  wants  the  yeas  and  nays  and 
there  are  not  11  Senators  present  on  the 
floor,  or  there  are  more  than  11  Senators 
present  on  the  floor  but  not  enough  of 
them  are  willing  to  grant  the  yeas  and 
nays  and  permit  his  request  to  be  grant- 
ed, he  suggests  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  clerk  then  calls  the  roll,  and  sooner 
or  later  enough  Senators  show  up  to 
grant  him  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  present  situation  in  the  Senate  Is 
a  good  case  in  point.  I  do  not  happen  to 
w£mt  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. However,  if  I  did,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  rules  I  would  have  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun.  The 
clerk  would  then  call  the  roll,  and 
eventually  when  11  Senators  had  scur- 
ried over  here  from  work  they  were 
doing,  I  would  ask  imanlmous  consent 
for  the  quorum  call  to  be  rescinded  and 
then  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

If  the  Senators  that  had  come  over 
here  were  in  sufficiently  good  humor 
they  would  grant  it  and,  if  not,  we  would 
have  another  quorum  call  and  in  the  end 
we  would  get  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note  that  the  Con- 
stitution, in  article  I,  deals  with  this  sub- 
ject in  the  following  words: 

And  the  Yeas  and  Nays  of  the  Memboi 
of  either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at 
the  Desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be 
entered  on  the  Journal. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  amend- 
ment offered  to  the  rules  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  recognize  the  exist- 
ence and  operation  of  that  constitu- 
tional provision? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No,  because  I  think  it 
has  been  widely  ignored  and  actually 
does  not  have  the  interpretation  which 
the  Senator  would  put  on  it. 

As  the  Senator  read  that  rule,  it  would 
require  the  presence  of  20  Senators  to 
get  the  yeas  and  nays.  However,  ac- 
tually it  only  requires  11,  except  in  one 
or  two  instances,  as  I  pointed  out,  when 
we  invoke  the  new  mathematics  and 
then  need  a  slightly  higher  number. 

The  Senator  has  been  here  much  long- 
er than  I  have.  However,  I  am  sure  he 
would  recognize  the  almost  Invariable 
custom  of  granting  the  yeas  and  nays 
when  there  is  hardly  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  Senate  present  when  the  re- 
quest is  made — that  is,  11  out  of  100. 

The  provision  the  Senator  has  read  has 
.  to  do  with  entering  the  yeas  and  nays 
in  the  Journal.  Of  course,  the  yeas  and 
nays  that  we  look  to  are  usually  in  the 
Record  and  not  in  the  Journal.  I  do 
not  happen  to  know  what  the  Journal 
Clerk  does,  but  I  would  hazard  the  guess 
that  he  enters  the  yeas  and  nays  most  of 
the  time  even  though  not  asked  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that  the 
11  Senators  that  may  be  relied  on  is  cal- 
ciliated  on  the  smallest  number  of  Sens- 
tors  that  can  constitute  a  quorum  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  a  quorum  eaU  has 
been  had  shortly  before  and  there  are  80 
Senators  present,  that  number  is  the 
basis  upon  which  the  one-flfth  Is  com- 
puted and  under  those  conditions  the 
presence  of  16  Senators  is  required. 

I  have  frequently  seen  the  Parliamen- 
tarian or  the  Presiding  Officer,  or  both, 
count  the  Senators  to  determine  whether 
the  constitutional  rule  is  observed. 

I  call  attention  to  this  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  proposed  change  in  the 
rule  suggested  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor does  not  recognize  the  constitutional 
rule  or  propose  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  I  can  say  Is  that  as 
long  as  I  have  been  here,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  that  constitutional  point 
has  been  waived. 

We  are  in  the  rather  ridiculous  situa- 
tion. I  think,  when  11  Senators — which 
is  more  than  20  percent  of  a  quorum — 
are  permitted  to  grant  the  yeas  and  nays, 
even  though  there  had  been  a  vote  a  little 
earlier  and  there  had  been  80  Senators 
present.  If  somebody  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  requirement  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  suggested,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
would  be  delayed  long  enough  to  get  the 
requisite  number  of  Senators  over  here. 
To  me  the  present  rule  is  pretty  silly. 
The  constitutional  provision  is  ignored 
as  often  as  it  is  followed. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  my  amend- 
ment would  be  a  useful  change  in  a  prac- 
tice which  does  not  have  much  logic  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  recollection 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  coin- 
cide with  the  recollection  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  that  on  many  oc- 
casions durit^  the  last  few  years  where 
there  has  been  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
Quest  made,  we  have  had  the  yeas  and 
nays  and  the  Chsdr  has  ruled  that  that 
would  not  be  in  order  under  the  consti- 
tutional provisions? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  we  cannot  accept  or  support 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
reasons  given  on  previous  occasions,  that 
this  is  strictly  an  sunendment  dealing 
with  floor  rules  and  one  that  is  beyond 
the  Jurisdiction  of  our  committee. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
permitted  to  accept  it  or  are  justifled 
in  accepting  or  supporting  it  here. 

I  believe  that  the  action  of  the  Presid- 
ing Officers  and  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  granting  rollcall  votes,  where  they 
have  been  demanded  by  the  authors  of 
the  amendments  or  by  others  interested, 
has  justifled  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
Ereat  need  for  the  amendment  at  this 
time.  If  there  should  be  a  need  for  such 
an  amendment,  it  should  be  tGiken  up  in 
orderly  procedure,  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  whose  duty, 
I  hope,  would  be  to  come  to  grips  with 
some  of  the  amendments  to  the  Senate 
rules  which  have  been  so  ably  presented 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

X  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  tWnk 
the  Record  should  note  that  the  major- 
ity is  increasing  against  me.  This  vote 
was  7  to  1.  Since  I  am  concerned  that  as 
I  continue,  the  majority  might  be  even 
more,  I  should  like  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Action  on  the  amendments  which 
I  was  willing  to  have  disposed  of  by  voice 
vote  has  been  completed.  I  will  say,  for 
the  beneflt  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  perhaps  the  readers  of  the 
Record  tomorrow,  that  I  have  seven  more 
amendments.  My  present  intention  is  to 
ask  for  rollcall  votes  on  all  of  them. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa will  join  me  in  the  view  that  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  is  not  a  good 
time  to  attempt  to  get  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  Senator  did  not  wish  a  rollcall  vote 
upon  some  amendments  in  the  list,  and 
that  we  could  perhaps  move  on  to  any 
of  those  and  take  up  tomorrow  those  on 
which  he  did  wish  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Senator  has  al- 
ready announced  that  he  desires  rollcall 
votes  on  two  amendments;  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  others,  I  had  hope  that 
we  could  go  ahead  on  a  voice  vote.  If 
the  Senator  desires  a  record  vote,  it 
would  perhaps  be  wise  not  to  attempt 
that  this  late  in  the  day. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I 
have  attempted  to  cooperate  with  him. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  has 
been  very  cooperative,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  attempted  to  be  co- 
operative with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  offer  amendments  to  a 
report  that  Involves  a  hundred  or  so 
various  reforms,  and  it  is  difficult  to  at- 
tain any  degree  of  unanimity  among  the 
100  Senators  who  must  be  boimd  by 
them  and  must  observe  them.  For  that 
reason,  our  task  in  considering  these 
amendments  is  most  difficult. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  agree 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
not  filed  a  single  amendment  in  addition 
to  the  ones  he  originally  filed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  has 
all  the  amendments  that  he  has  worked 
so  hard  upon  and  has  acquired  a  vast 
knowledge  regarding  them,  and  he  has 
been  cooperative  to  a  great  degree  In 
calling  them  up.  We  regret  that  we  have 
not  moved  faster  and  farther.  While  I 
regret  that  we  cannot  take  up  some 
other  amendments  tonight,  I  can  under- 
stand the  feeling  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
would  wish  a  rollcall  vote  upon  them, 
that  it  might  be  futile  or  unfair  to  Sena- 
tors who  have  gone  to  other  appoint- 
ments or  other  duties,  with  the  under- 
standing that  seemed  to  exist  in  the 
Chamber  that  there  would  not  be  any 
rollcall  votes  on  the  amendments 
brought  up  today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  I  have  attempted  to 
eliminate  rollcall  votes  on.  a  number  of 
these  amendments,  and  as  to  s<Mne  of  the 
amendments  that  I  have  brought  up  this 
aftemo(m.  I  had  originally  intended  to 


ask  for  rollcall  votes.  However,  because 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  quite  prc^- 
erly,  was  anxious  to  get  ahead  with  this 
bill,  I  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
on  several  of  the  amendments  that  we 
have  disposed  of. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
the  numbers  of  the  seven  amendments 
which  are  still  pending,  so  that  Senators 
may  be  aware  of  this  fact  tomorrow.  On 
these  seven,  my  present  intention  is  to 
ask  for  rollcall  votes  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  brought  to  issue. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma — 
although  I  hope  I  am  wrong — ^that  we 
may  not  be  able  to  get  unanimous-con- 
sent agreements  on  limiting  time  on  all 
seven.   I  hope  we  can. 

The  amendments  on  which  I  would 
want  rollcall  votes  are  Nos.  12,  13.  22,  23, 
28,  30.  and  31. 

In  addition  to  the  amendments  which 
deal  with  the  Bobby  Baker  case,  there 
are  amendments  which  deal  with  the 
question  of  germaneness  of  debate  and  of 
amendments.  There  are  some  amend- 
ments which  I  am  confident  will  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  Senators  from 
that  section  of  the  country  which  has 
historically  been  opposed  to  civil  rights 
legislation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Could  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania advise  the  Senate  and  the  commit- 
tee which  amendments  he  would  expect 
to  have  votes  on  at  the  earlier  hours 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  present  Intention 
would  be  to  bring  up  the  two  Bobby 
Baker  amendments  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
to  them  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  will  be  fine. 
I  believe  that  the  debate  will  be  limited 
to  1  hour  to  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Did  we  get  unanimous 
consent  for  those  two  amendments?  I 
do  not  recall. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thought  we  had 
unanimous  consent  as  to  all  amendments 
except  those  dealing  with  fioor  proced- 
ure. On  the  amendment  we  to(*  up  the 
other  day.  we  were  able  to  get  unanimous 
consent  to  go  beyond. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  no  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  have  amendments 

to  offer  to  the  bill  today 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  looking  now  at 
all  Senators,  not  just  one.  I  believe  that 
the  longer  delay  we  encounter  in  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  the  greater  be- 
comes the  movement  to  recommit  It.  I 
have  been  attempting  to  help  on  this  bill 
as  best  I  could;  not  for  all  of  it,  but  there 
is  much  of  it  that  I  am  in  favor  of.  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  have  a  vote  on 
this  bill  on  its  merits  before  too  long, 
because  I  believe  that  this  prolonged 
delay  and  prolonged  debate  will  simply 
mean  that  the  recommittal  of  the  bill 
will  become  more  certain,  and  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  see. 

I  make  that  comment  because  I  be- 
lieve that  all  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments, particularly  If  they  favor  the  bill, 
should  examine  the  situation  from  that 
standpoint,  which  I  believe  to  be  correct. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. We  have  bad  a  cascading  number 
of  amendments  each  day.  Some  Sena- 
tors have  given  much  thought  and  study 
to  proposals,  and  they  have  testified  on 
matters  In  which  they  are  Interested. 
The  committee  has  considered  these 
matters. 

I  should  like  to  see  later  sessions,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  the  Senate  meet 
earlier  In  the  day,  in  order  to  complete 
this  matter.  When  we  come  in  each  day, 
some  Senators  wish  to  take  up  some 
matter  of  great  Interest  to  them,  and 
we  have  been  attempting  to  accommo- 
date them,  particularly  since  we  are 
trapped,  in  a  way,  in  not  having  any 
amendments  to  offer  to  our  own  blU,  be- 
cause we  support  it  as  it  was  reported. 

Most  Senators  who  have  strongly  sup- 
ported reorganization  along  the  lines 
that  the  committee  is  recommending 
have  not  had  amendments. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvajila  has  had  many  amend- 
ments. He  has  written  a  book  on  Con- 
gress. He  has  been  critical  in  his  com- 
ments and  in  his  writings  and  In  his 
speeches.  We  feel  that  he  Is  entitled  to 
present  his  amendments  to  the  Senate, 
as  he  has  done,  and  we  in  turn  attempt 
to  rebut  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
mind  a  commercial,  I  should  like  the 
RscoRo  to  show  that  I  also  wrote  a  book 
called  "The  Senate  Establishment,"  and 
edited  another  book  called  "Readliigs  In 
Congressional.  Reform." 

I  regret  to  state  that  none  of  those 
books  made  me  rich.  However,  they 
have  been  widely  disseminated  In  uni- 
versities and  elsewhere.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  will  pardon  that   self-serving 

declaration.         

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
have  the  correct  titles.  I  did  not  have 
them,  lliey  have  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention  In  connection  with  the  or- 
ganization of  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
knows  how  many  amendments,  other 
than  mine,  are  pending  at  the  desk.  If 
the  Senator  does  not  know,  the  bill  clerk 
can  Gulvise  us. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  bill  clerk  advise  the  Senate  as  to  the 
mmiber  of  pending  amendments? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  he  could  tell  us 
how  many  Senators  have  amendments 
pending. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  clerk  advise  us  as  to  the  number  of 
Senators  who  have  amendments? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
get  an  agreement  by  unanimous  consent 
to  dispose  of  them  as  expeditiously  as 
we  have  disposed  of  my  amendments  this 
afternoon.  I  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
Senator  may  want  to  confer  overnight 
with  those  Senators  In  connection  with 
expediting  the  matter. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland]  that  I,  too,  shall  vote 


for  this  bill,  although  it  does  not  go  as 
far  as  it  should. 

The  Senate  is  going  to  recess  for  the 
Lincoln  Birthday  holiday  next  Thurs- 
day. I  had  hoped  tShat  we  could  con- 
clude consideration  of  the  bill  by  then. 
As  far  as  my  amendments  are  concerned 
that  could  be  done.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  amendments  of  other  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  that 
would  be  a  physical  impossibility  if  the 
debate  on  the  other  amendments  runs 
as  long  as  it  has  on  the  amendments  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. We  are  now  in  the  third  week, 
and  I  see  little  chance  of  finishing  up 
in  3  days.  This  is  my  belief,  even 
though  some  of  the  amendments  come 
from  friends  of  the  bill.  They  are  set- 
ting a  time  fuse  that  could  destroy  what- 
ever efforts  we  might  have  had  to  get 
an  effective  reorganieation.  No  one  can 
suit  all  Senators.  We  had  a  bill,  as  it 
came  from  the  committee,  which  would 
have  gotten  the  substantial  majority  of 
the  100  Senators. 

I  would  be  happy  to  continue  this  eve- 
ning until  6  o'clock  or  6:30  and  finish  the 
amendments  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  except  the  two 
which  he  gave  notice  he  was  going  to 
bring  up  tomorrow.  But  I  realize  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation.  I  shall  now 
turn  the  floor  over  to  those  who  have 
business,  and  I  shall  proceed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour  tomorrow. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  S^ate  that  40  amend- 
ments are  pending,  plus  seven  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  advise  us  how  many  Senators  have 

filed  amendments?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  ascertain  that  Information. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  that  by  unan- 
imous consent  the  Information  can  be 
printed  in  the  Coitgressional  Record  at 
this  point  when  the  number  is  ascer- 
tained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  subse- 
quently determined  that  the  amend- 
ments of  11  Senators  were  pending,  in- 
cluding amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  ) . 


Theirs  is  indeed  a  great  loss  and  I  am 
sorely  saddened  by  it. 


STEPHEN  AND  AUDREY  CURRIER 

^r.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
grieved  that  Stephen  Currier  and  his 
wife  Audrey  suffered  an  airplane  acci- 
dent in  the  Caribbean  and  are  presumed 
lost. 

The  Curriers  made  great  contributions 
to  many  causes  for  the  good  of  mankind 
in  the  past  years :  improvement  of  racial 
relations,  support  of  human  rights,  aid 
to  education,  and  bettering  the  caliber 
of  our  local.  State,  and  National  Gov- 
ernment. In  such  efforts,  Steve  Currier 
played  a  strong  role.  He  and  his  wife 
were  truly  remarkable  people :  they  pos- 
sessed great  education  and  the  means  to 
enjoy  their  leisure,  but  their  mainspring 
was  a  continuing  drive  to  give  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  fellow  man. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  PROGRESS  REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  having  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  on  numerous  occasions  to 
economic  problems  of  West  Virginia,  it 
gives  me  a  special  sense  of  pride  to  be 
able  to  present  a  report  of  encouraging 
progress  being  made  toward  solving  the 
economic  difficulties  within  my  State. 

The  Sunday  Gazette-Mail.  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  presented  a  comprehensive  re- 
port on  January  29,  1967,  in  the  form  of 
Its  13th  annual  progress  edition,  cover- 
ing agriculture,  coal,  construction,  in- 
dustry, highways,  povrer,  retailing,  trans- 
portation and  related  subjects.  I  have 
made  selections  from  this  edition  which 
I  wish  to  have  included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

I  ask  luuinlmous  consent  that  these 
newspaper  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MONONCABZXA    POWER    PlANS     $28.6     MnXlON 

roR  BrmJDiNO 

The  largest  annual  construction  budget  in 
Monongahela  Power  Company's  history, 
brought  about  by  an  ever-growing  demand 
for  electricity,  wUl  exceed  $28,600,000  for  1967. 

Donald  M.  Kammert.  president  oi  Monon- 
gahela  Power,  pointed  out  that  construction 
of  the  giant  Port  Martin  generating  station 
on  the  Monongahela  River  north  of  Morgan- 
town  and  Its  related  extra-hlgh-voltage 
transmission  network  will  account  for  »15 
million  of  this  record  amount.  Also  Included 
Is  another  $2,600,000  for  Monongahela's  share 
of  the  recently-announced  Hatfield's  ferry 
Station,  a  jointly-owned  project  being  built 
by  Allegheny  Power  System. 

However,  aside  from  the  construction  of  the 
new  power  stations  and  related  facilities,  the 
1967  budget  for  the  expansion  and  strength- 
ening of  the  company's  regular  tranamlssion 
and  distribution  system  and  the  building  of 
needed  new  facilities  will  amount  to  nearly 
fUmlUion. 

Ground  for  Port  Martin  Station  was  broken 
In  1964.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady 
growth  In  system  expenditures  for  construc- 
tion. In  1963  the  amount  exceeded  $8  mil- 
lion. It  was  $9,425,000  In  1963;  $10,605,000 
in  1964;  $15,540,000  in  1965  and  over  $23  mil- 
lion in  1966. 

Kammert  pointed  out  that  additional 
amounts  for  new  power  generation  facilities 
will  continue  to  be  part  of  Monongahela's 
annual  expenditures  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  first,  540,000  kw  unit  of  Port  Martin  will 
be  completed  this  spring,  he  said,  and  con- 
struction on  the  second  unit  wlU  contlnu* 
through  most  of  1968.  Along  with  this  will 
be  Increasing  expenditures  through  1971  for 
the  Hatfield  Station. 

In  the  1967  budget  nearly  $6  million  is  ear- 
marked for  new  Extra  High  Voltage  (500,000 
■  volts)  lines  and  other  major  transmission 
faclUtlea  within  the  Monongahela  service 
area.  There  EHV  networks  will  tie  Mononga- 
hela's generation  facilities  Into  a  grid  that 
will  enable  power  to  be  transported  economi- 
cally, via  wire,  from  West  Virginia  to  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  east. 

Kammert  said  that  the  demand  for  elec- 
tricity has  been  increasing  from  six  to  eight 
percent  every  year.  In  order  to  assure  de- 
livery of  this  Increased  production  and  to 
serve  new  Industries  and  new  customers,  the 
company's  transmission  and  distribution  sys- 
tem needs  to  be  kept  continually  ahead  of  the 
demand.    During  1967  this  work  will  Include 
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11,300,000  for  Improvements  and  extension  of 
existing  transmission  lines;  $2,100,000  for 
new  and  remodeled  substations;  and  about 
|5  million  for  new  and  remodeled  distribu- 
tion facilities. 

Kammert  pointed  out  that  when  this  $8,- 
300,000  Is  spent  on  new  and  remodeled  trans- 
mission, distribution  and  substation  facili- 
ties, a  major  emphasis  will  be  on  "beau- 
tuity" — beauty  in  utility. 

Major  projects,  other  than  transmission 
and  distribution  facilities  that  are  being  pro- 
grammed for  1967,  Include  completion  and 
certain  preliminary  costs  on  new  district  and 
division  complexes. 

In  announcing  the  1967  construction  budg- 
et, Kammert  pointed  out  that  he  expects 
the  final  figures  for  1966  on  kilowatt-hour 
gales  to  be  up  some  eight  percent  over  1966. 

This,  Kammert  said,  reflects  to  some  ex- 
tent a  response  by  the  public  to  Mononga- 
hela's record  rate  cut  of  January  1,  1966. 
The  reduction  put  into  effect  on  that  date 
amounted  to  $2,200,000  during  1966. 

RESEARCH — Scientific  Programs  Now  Under- 
way To  Explore  New  Uses  of  Resources 

(By  Wyatt  M.  Rogers,  Jr.,  program  manager, 
science  technology  unit,  department  of 
commerce) 


West  Virginia's  scientific  resources  in  In- 
dustry, government,  and  higher  education 
made  numeroxis  contributions  to  the  State 
and  national  economies  during  the  year  1966. 
Research  facilities  were  expanded  and  many 
new  research  and  development  programs  In 
several  scientific  fields  were  undertaken. 

These  efforts  resulted  in  a  host  of  new 
products  and  new  techniques  which  are  help- 
ing create  new  markets,  new  Jobs,  and  In- 
creased profits  for  business  and  industry. 

For  the  most  part,  research  programs  in 
the  Mountain  State  historically  have  been 
oriented  to  the  State's  vast  natiutil  resources 
(coal,  petroletun,  nattiral  gas,  and  other  min- 
erals) .  While  activities  in  these  fields  are  be- 
ing accelerated,  research  efforts  have  been 
oonslderably  broadened  and  now  Include 
such  areas  as  nuclear  science,  electronics, 
aerospace  technology,  blo-medlclne,  wood 
technology,  and  materials  science.  In  the 
fields  of  radio  astronomy,  coal  research.  Irra- 
diated wood-plastics  composites,  metals,  and 
chemicals.  West  Virginia  is  a  scientific  leader 
among  the  states. 

The  National  Radio  Astronomy  Observa- 
tory at  Green  Bank,  West  Virginia,  one  of  the 
world's  leading  centers  for  extra- terrestrial 
research,  made  Important  discoveries  in  1966 
including  the  location  and  description  of  sev- 
eral previously  unknown  celestial  bodies. 

New  applications  and  markets  for  bitumi- 
nous coal  are  under  study  and  development 
at  West  Virginia  University's  Coal  Research 
Bureau  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Coal  Research 
Laboratory  In  Morgantown.  In  addition,  a 
new  pilot  plant  for  the  experimental  conver- 
sion of  coal  to  gasoline  was  begun  In  the 
early  sixties.  This  project,  to  be  operated 
by  Consolidation  Company  for  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Coal  Research,  holds  potential  for  devel- 
oping greatly  expanded  markets  for  coal.  It 
may  also  prove  to  be  the  basis  for  developing 
a  petroleum  Industry  complex  In  coal-pro- 
ducing regions. 

West  Virginia  University  has  stepped  up  its 
research  and  development  in  irradiated  wood- 
plastloe  materials.  This  Innovation,  which 
was  hailed  as  one  of  the  world's  ten  out- 
standing advances  in  1964,  is  receiving  con- 
siderable attention  throughout  the  nation. 
WVU's  budget  for  this  project  reached  its 
peak  in  1966  and  plans  call  for  one  or  two 
more  years  of  additional  development. 

Research  in  forest  products  was  acceler- 
ated with  the  completion  of  WVU's  Forestry 
Laboratory  and  the  expansion  of  staff  and 
facilities  at  the  Northeastern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Morgantown  and  the  U£. 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Princeton. 


Advancements  in  obemlcal  technology  con- 
tinue to  be  a  major  part  of  West  Virginia's 
scientific  efforts.  A  constant  stream  of 
new  chemicals,  resins,  fibres,  and  other  prod- 
ucts continue  to  flow  from  the  extensive  re- 
search laboratories  of  Union  Carbide's  Tech- 
nical Center  In  South  Charleston  and  from 
other  firms  such  as  PPG  Chemicals.  Mon- 
santo, Mobay,  E.  I.  du  Pont,  Marbon.  and 
Holland-Suco.  One  of  Union  Carbide's  new 
products.  "Sureel."  Is  a  man-made  fibre  that 
has  received  wide  acclaim  for  Its  vmlque 
properties  as  a  material  in  men's  hats. 

West  Virginia  University's  Medical  Center 
Is  playing  an  Important  role  in  such  fluids 
as  cancer  research,  respiratory  and  commu- 
nicable diseases.  A  regional  Environmental 
Health  Center  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Is  under  construction  In  Morgantown. 
This  facility  will  conduct  research  in  environ- 
mental pollution  and  respiratory  ailments. 

The  state's  three  technological  institu- 
tions— West  Virginia  University,  MarshaU 
University,  and  West  Virginia  Institute  of 
Technology — continue  their  contributions  to 
scientiflc  progress  by  educating  a  record  num- 
ber of  students  and  by  significantly  expand- 
ing their  research  activities.  Several  lal)ora- 
tories  Including  the  Medical  Center,  Coal 
Research  Bureau,  Petroleum  Research  Labo- 
ratory, Nuclear  Laboratories,  Forestry  Center, 
Engineering  Experiment  Station,  and  agricul- 
tural laboratories  are  located  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University.  Marshall  University's 
chenUstry  research  laboratories  and  new 
computer  center  are  well-equipped  for  re- 
search and  experimentation.  West  Virginia 
Institute  of  Technology  has  recently  ex- 
panded its  research  faclUUea  through  the  ad- 
dition of  a  computer  installation  and  nuclear 
equipment. 

The  pay-off  of  research  Is,  of  course.  In  Its 
profitable  application  In  business,  commerce, 
and  Industry.  E^rldence  that  West  Virginia 
Industries  are  taking  advantage  of  techno- 
logical innovations  is  shown  in  a  recent  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce concerning  nuclear  utilization.  As  of 
mid- 1966,  approximately  44  State  firms  were 
licensed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
use  radioactive  Isotopes  in  a  wide  variety  of 
processing  operations.  This  compares  with  a 
total  of  seven  (7)  Industrial  licensees  in  1962. 
In  addition,  about  1,150  different  cUnlcs,  hos- 
pitals, and  research  laboratories  are  using 
various  forms  of  ionizing  radiation. 

Efforts  to  accelerate  effective  application 
of  new  technology  are  being  undertaken  by 
the  state's  development  agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Its  science  and  tech- 
nology unit  initiated  a  technical  services  pro- 
gram during  the  year  to  assist  business  and 
Industry  in  keeping  pace  with  scientific 
advances. 

Weet  Virginia's  scientific  and  technical  re- 
sources experienced  growth  and  diversifica- 
tion during  1966.  Recent  trends  point  to 
greater  expenditures  for  research,  higher  edu- 
cation, and  advanced  production  equipment 
m  the  State's  academic  institutions  and  In- 
dustries. 


Port  Martin  Units  Start  in  May 


Morgantown.— The  first  B40,000-kUowBtt 
unit  of  the  Fort  Martin  Plant,  now  under 
construction  on  the  Monongahela  River 
between  Morgantown  and  Point  Marion,  Pa., 
is  scheduled  to  go  Into  operation  in  May, 
1967,  according  to  press  reports. 

The  unit  Is  jointly  owned  by  Allegheny 
Power  System  and  Duquesne  Light  Co.;  the 
second  unit,  scheduled  for  operation  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1969,  wUl  be  wholly  owned  by  APS. 
The  plant  is  to  be  operated  by  Monongahela 
Power  Co.  Coal  handUng  facilities  are  about 
complete,  and  the  coal  storage  silos  are  ex- 
pected to  be  finished  next  month  when  coal 
shipments  will  begin  to  arrive  by  barge. 

Although  the  560-foot  stack  for  the  second 
unit  is  virtually  complete  and  work  is  in 
progress  on  the  370-foot  cooling  tower,  major 


construction  contracts  for  the  second  unit 
are  expected  to  be  awarded  soon.  In  full 
operation,  both  luiits  are  expected  to  bium 
about  3  million  tons  oi  coal  per  year,  85 
per  cent  of  which  will  be  supplied  by  Chris- 
topher Coal  Co.,  a  subfildiary  of  OonsoUdatlom 
Coal  Co.,  under  a  long-term  contract. 

More  Power — Appalachian  Slates  $200  Mil- 
lion Plant;  Giant  Transmission  Loop 
Cost  About  Same 

Appalachian  Power  Co.  will  remember 
19fl6 — Its  40th  anniversary  yeajv-raa  one  ol 
the  most  significant  In  its  history: 

Two  milestones  annovinced  during  the  year 
make  it  stand  out  in  the  oompany's  his- 
tory. One  was  the  announcement  In  mid- 
December  of  the  largest  coal-bumlng,  steam- 
electric  generating  plant  the  company  has 
ever  built.  The  l.fl  million  kilowatt  plant 
wUl  be  constructed  near  Moundsvllle. 

The  other  event  was  the  announcement, 
in  mid-year  that  Appalachian  and  Its  parent. 
American  Electric  Power  Co.,  woiUd  build 
the  highest  voltage  transmission  line  In  the 
world,  a  portion  of  which  wlU  be  located 
in  West  Virginia. 

Construction  will  begin  on  both  facilitlea 
in  1967,  and  represent  a  major  expansion  for 
the  company  in  the  future. 

The  power  plant,  which  will  consume  4.4 
million  tons  of  coal  annually,  will  cost  $200 
million.  The  coal  wUl  be  delivered  to  the 
plant  via  belt  conveyor  from  adjacent  mine* 
of  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 

The  new  line  will  run  some  1,060  miles, 
establishing  a  giant  electric  power  "loop" 
extending  from  Indiana  on  the  West  to  West 
Virginia  in  the  east,  with  an  extension  run- 
ning Into  Virginia.  The  project  wiU  ooet  an 
estimated  $200  mUllon. 

Both  these  projects,  and  others  Appalach- 
ian has  under  construction  or  in  planning, 
WlU  provide  reliable  and  abundant  electric 
service  to  a  growing  region,  according  to  J.  C. 
Hansbarger,  Charleston  division  manager. 
"The  demand  for  electricity  continues  to 
grow  rapidly,  s^nd  we  plan  to  have  the  elec- 
tricity there  when  people  want  it." 

He  went  on:  "This  Is  part  of  a  continuing 
strengthening  of  the  economy  everjrwhere. 
In  West  Virginia,  for  example,  the  state  Is  en- 
joying a  record  per  capita  Inctane,  and  the 
employment  rate  is  the  highest  In  a  decade." 
Economic  growth  is  also  shown  by  the 
number  of  new  Industries  which  have  lo- 
cated In  the  state,  and  the  number  of  exist- 
ing ones  which  have  expanded. 

In  Appalachian's  southern  West  Virginia 
service  area,  25  new  industries  either  an- 
nounced or  began  new  plants,  and  17  existing 
industries  expanded.  Appalachian's  area  de- 
veIoi»nent  department,  in  cooperation  with 
local  and  state  agencies,  worked  with  many 
of  these  Industries. 

Sales  of  electricity  continued  good  In  1968, 
according  to  Hansbarger.  "We  now  have 
more  than  22,700  customers  heating  their 
homes  electrically,  and  our  residential  custo- 
mers are  averaging  5,278  kilowatts  each  an- 
nually. This  is  an  increase  of  381  kilowatt- 
hoiu's  each  over  last  year." 

Hansbarger  said  this  use  of  electricity 
bodes  well  for  West  Virginia's  coal  economy, 
"since  Appalachian  is  the  state's  biggest  coal 
customer  and  electricity  is  coal  .  .  .  coal  by 

wire." 

He  said  that  Appalachian  foresees  a  good 
sales  year  in  1967,  "and  not  the  least  of  the 
reasons  Is  our  latest  rate  reduction."  Effec- 
tive Nov.  1,  1966,  the  reduction  brings  the 
total  reductions  in  rates  made  by  Appa- 
lachian to  Its  customers  in  West  Virginia  and 
Virginia  since  1960  to  more  than  $6,880,000. 

Hansbarger  also  reviewed  some  other  1968 
events.  One  was  the  continuing  construc- 
tion of  a  major  345,000-volt  line  from  the 
company's  Philip  Sporn  Plant  at  New  Haven 
to  the  new  Trl-State  substation  near  Hunt- 
ington. This  Une  wUl  be  completed  in  early 
1967.    The  company  also  completed  a  num- 
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ber  of  other  lines  and  substations  In  Its 
Charleston,  Huntington.  liOgan-WiUlamson 
and  Bluefleld  divisions  during  the  year. 

Also  In  1966,  Appalachian  continued  plans 
and  Investigations  toward  building  Its  pro- 
posed Blue  Rldge  Pumped  Storage  and  Hy- 
dro-electric Development  on  New  Blver  In 
Grayson  County,  Va.  The  company  has  ap- 
plied to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  a 
license  to  construct  the  project. 

Although  located  In  the  state  of  Virginia, 
the  two-dam,  two-lake  project  will  have  an 
effect  on  the  entire  New-Kanawha  River 
downstream  from  the  dams. 

"With  the  successful  acquisition  of  this 
license,  and  the  launching  of  our  other  proj- 
ects, we  look  for  1967  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
years  in  our  history,"  Hansbarger  concluded. 

COMBINKD     C&O,    B&O     SOIVICINa    211     MINES 

lliere  are  211  mines  on  the  combined 
routes  of  the  affiliated  Chesapeake  and  Ohio- 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads  presently  rated 
for  coal  loading. 

These  mines  have  a  capacity  of  more  than 
330,000  tons  per  day. 

The  total  production  In  West  Virginia  on 
Vbt  C&O/BacO  in  1966  was  about  70  million 
tons,  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  1965  total. 

Twenty-two  new  extensions  or  tracks  for 
coal  operations  were  built  or  under  construc- 
tion In  1966,  the  cost  of  these  being  about 
$6,400,000.  Tlie  expected  production  from 
these  new  mines  is  over  seven  million  tons 
per  year. 

In  addition  to  the  extensions  for  Individ- 
ual mines,  two  classiflcatlon  yards  were  ex- 
tended to  add  550  cars  to  the  existing  yard 
capacity.  These  extensions  were  made  neces- 
sary b«ca\ue  of  the  increased  coal  activity. 

CONOOCD     CLNlUt    BKXS     AREA     OROWTH 

(By  William  P.  Stolte,  Director,  Concord 
College  Center  for  Economic  Action) 

Athxms. — The  tempo  of  economic  activity 
In  the  nxost  southerly  portion  of  West  Vir- 
ginia continued  to  Increase  In  1966  and  a 
number  of  significant  developments  were 
reported. 

Additional  private  Investment  In  coal 
mining  and  manufacturing  along  with  in- 
vestments by  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments in  recreation  areas,  roads,  and  air- 
ports attracted  the  most  attention.  To- 
gether, these  investments  should  provide  the 
Imjietus  for  a  higher  rate  of  expansion  In 
1967 

As  In  any  single  year,  the  actual  economic 
gains  during  1966  were  scattered  and  varied. 
The  Bluefleld -Princeton,  Beckley,  and  Bon- 
ceverte-Lewlsburg-Whlte  Sulphur  Springs 
areas  were  the  three  strongest.  Fayette 
County,  primarily  due  to  the  extended  labor 
difficulties  at  Carbide's  Metals  plant  at 
Alloy,  showed  some  temporary  declines,  but 
other  recent  developments  offer  the  potential 
for  future  growth. 

Bituminous  coal  mining  continues  to 
dominate  economic  development  In  Mingo, 
Logan,  Wyoming,  and  McDowell  Counties, 
where  the  Industry  provides  employment  for 
about  one-third  of  the  total  work  force. 

Coal  production  Increased  by  some  2.8  per 
cent  during  the  year.  Announcements  of 
the  establishment  of  several  new  5,000  ton 
per  day  operations  should  permit  the  Indxis- 
try  to  maintain  expansions  In  production 
and  employment;  these  came  from  many  of 
the  larger  operators.  Including  Eastern  Asso- 
ciated and  Consolidation  Coal. 

They  Included  new  facilities  at  Big  Creek 
In  Mingo  County.  Capels  in  McDowell 
County,  Herndon  In  Wyoming  Coimty,  and 
Stotesburg  In  Raleigh  County.  Some  new 
coal  operations  In  adjacent  Kentucky  also 
assisted  expansion  In  the  Mingo  County  area. 

Reopening  of  Iiflngo  County's  woodwork- 
ing firm  at  Varney.  by  the  Smith-Turner 
Wood  Products  Co.,  furthered  the  growth  of 
that  area's  wood-using  industry. 


Among  the  more  sigblficant  Investments 
in  manufacturing  facilities  was  the  Septem- 
Ijer  opening  of  The  Dean  Company's  $1 
million  hardwood  veneer  plant  in  Prince- 
ton. Expanded  employment  at  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation,  establishment  of  the  Carmet 
Company's  Bluefleld,  ^f&.,  plant,  and  other 
expansions  also  contributed  to  an  Increase 
in  manufacturing  employment  In  the  Mercer 
County  labor  market  area.  Wholesale  and 
retail  trade,  the  area's  largest  employment 
category,  also  expanded. 

Summers  County  prepared  to  experience  its 
first  significant  increase  In  manufacturing 
employment  in  over  a  decade,  with  construc- 
tion of  the  $350,000  Pence  Springs  Manu- 
facturing Co.  When  the  plant  is  in  full 
production  It  will  employ  about  150  women. 

Adjacent  Greenbrier  County  also  showed 
Increased  strength  In  manufacturing.  In  part, 
a  result  of  an  expansion  by  the  Bendlx  Corp., 
In  Ronceverte.  Again,  neighboring  Virginia 
contributed  to  this  growth  by  the  expansion 
of  operations  at  West  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Paper  and  Hercules  Powder  Company's  plants 
at  Covington. 

Among  southern  West  Virginia's  most  sig- 
nificant developments  In  1966  were  the  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  expenditures  for  recrea- 
tion projects.  Construction  was  started  on 
the  Hawks  Nest,  Twin  Falls,  and  Plpestem 
State  Park  projects  which  will  offer  virtually 
every  possible  type  of  accommodation  and 
activity.  Upon  completion,  the  total  Invest- 
ment in  these  three  projects  will  be  some  $15 
million  of  state  and  federal  funds. 

Raleigh  County's  extensive  Stephens  Lake 
Recreation  Area,  comprising  2,500  acres  and 
built  for  $2.2  million,  was  opened  last  May. 
Other  public  and  private  facilities  were  also 
expanded,  and  approval  was  received  for  the 
eventual  development  of  the  $70  million 
Bailey  Reservoir  at  Justice  In  Wyoming 
County. 

Among  private  investmenta  In  the  travel 
industry,  was  the  beginning  of  construction 
on  a  lOO-unlt,  million  dollar  Holiday  Inn  in 
Princeton.  Hlnton  and  Becldey  also  added  to 
their  motel  accommodations,  and  the  22  per 
cent  Increase  in  paid  attendance  at  "Honey 
in  the  Rock"  made  1966  its  first  financially 
successful  season. 

Three  separate  sections  of  the  region  re- 
ceived approval  for  the  construction  of  new 
airport  facilities.  Announcement  came  late 
In  the  year  on  the  approval  of  the  $1.5  million 
Mingo  County  Airport.  Earlier,  construction 
was  started  on  the  extensive  $2  million 
Greenbrier  County  Airport  north  of  Lewls- 
burg,  and  the  more  limited  Wyoming  County 
Airport  near  Plnevllle. 

The  past  year  marked  the  completion  of 
the  region's  first  stretch  of  interstate  high- 
way. Interstate  64,  reaching  8.5  miles  east 
from  the  Virginia  line  near  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  was  opened  In  December.  A  2.3 
mile  section  of  the  area's  other  proposed 
Interstate  route,  1-77,  was  begun  near 
Princeton.  Announcements  of  contract 
letting  of  an  addition^  3.8  mile  segment  of 
1-77  and  an  additional  portion  of  1-64  offer 
promise  of  more  Improved  highways  for  the 
region. 

The  effect  of  a  somewhat  expanded  work 
force  and  increased  personal  income  resulted 
in  a  significant  expansion  In  retail  sales. 
Year-end  Increases  in  excess  of  10  per  cent 
and  a  higher  level  of  retail  Christmas  sales 
were  reported  by  more  than  six  chamber  of 
commerce  offices.  Witi  the  exception  of  the 
Oak  Hill -Montgomery  area  and  some  smaller 
communities,  1966  was  undoubtedly  a  record 
year  for  retail  merchants.  Numerous  store 
modernizations  and  aome  new  store  con- 
struction confirmed  this  fact. 

All  of  these  developments  indicate  that 
southern  West  Virginia  is  broadening  Its  eco- 
nomic base.  However,  the  region's  unem- 
ployment rate  Is  still  higher  than  the  state 
and  the  national  avernge.    Evidence  of  the 


dllBcrulty  Is  contained  In  reports  on  the  re- 
gion's six  labor  market  areas  from  the  West 
Virginia  Depeu-tment  of  Employment  Se- 
curity. 

These  reports  showed  a  small  Increase  In 
total  emplojrment  was  offset  by  a  greater  ex- 
pansion In  the  work  force  for  the  12-month 
period  ending  in  October  1968.  Total  imem- 
{>l03mient  in  the  six  labor  market  areas 
consequently  Increased  from  7.6  per  cent  In 
October  1965  to  8.3  per  cent  in  October  1966. 
The  largest  gain  in  Jobs  came  through  an 
Increase  in  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment employment.  Total  manufacturing 
emplo3mient  showed  a  decline,  partially  at- 
tributable to  the  prolonged  strike  at  Carbide 
Metals. 

The  only  locale  to  show  a  decline  In  the 
number  of  unemployed  workers  was  Blue- 
fleld-Princeton  where  the  rate  fell  from  6.3 
to  5.3  per  cent  in  the  12-month  period. 
Both  this  and  the  Greenbrier  County  area 
each  posted  gains  of  approximately  15  per 
cent  in  manufacturing  employment. 

The  relatively  high  rate  of  federal,  state, 
private  and  local  Investments  in  southern 
West  Virginia  dicing  1966  should  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  region's  growth  dur- 
ing 1967.  Further  Investment  In  mining  can 
be  expected  to  maintain  or  provide  for  a 
limited  expansion  in  employment  in  this 
sector. 

Maniifacturlng  employment  can  be  ex- 
pected to  increase;  In  some  Instances  this 
Increase  could  be  substantial,  if  some  pend- 
ing gov^nment  contracts  are  awarded  to 
southern  West  Virginia  producers,  or  If  some 
pending  new  industrial  locations  are  con- 
svunmated. 

Completion  of  recreation  facilities  at 
Hawks  Nest  and  a  portion  of  the  Pipestem 
and  Twin  Falls  developments  will  aid  In  the 
further  growth  of  the  travel  Industry  and 
spur  some  additional  private  Investments. 
Likewise,  these  completions  along  with  new 
health  facilities,  airports,  roads,  and  schools 
will  enhance  the  area's  attractiveness  to  new 
Industry.  Unless  the  national  economy 
makes  a  sharp  turn,  1967  should  be  a  year 
of  more  rapid  development  in  southern  West 
Virginia,  and  its  gains  In  total  employment 
should  exceed  those  of  1966. 

Steel  Cans — ^Wediton  GaLVANiziNa  Lini 
Opens;  New  Mtll  Has  Two  300-Ton  UNrrs 

WEQtTON. — Development  of  a  new  metal 
canmaklng  material  start-up  of  a  new  con- 
tinuous galvanizing  line,  and  continued  con- 
struction on  what  will  be  the  world's  most 
modem  steel  mill  were  among  the  major 
advances  by  Weirton  Steel  Division  of  Na- 
tional Steel  Corporation  In  1966. 

"Stainless  Welrechrome"  became  part  of 
the  lexicon  of  Weirton  Steel's  12,500  employ- 
eee  when  National  announced  a  breakthrough 
in  metal  canmaklng  material  after  intensive 
expverimentation  on  the  lines  at  Weirton. 

The  new  product  consists  of  a  lower-priced 
material,  which  offers  a  brilliant  stainless 
surface  and  superior  corrosion  resistance. 
It  Is  steel  strip  coated  electrolytlcally  with  an 
extremely  thin  film  of  metallic  chromium. 
Described  as  the  finest  tin-free  steel  packag- 
ing material  available  today.  It  will  probably 
be  used  first  commercially  In  beer  and  car- 
bonated beverage  cans,  but  will  be  useful 
in  a  wide  variety  of  packaging  applications. 

For  several  years,  steelmakers  have  been 
worlclng  to  cut  down  their  dependence  on 
tin  because  it  has  been  In  short  supply  and 
its  price  has  fiuctuated  over  a  very  broad 
range.  Chromium  has  been  under  wide  In- 
vestigation as  a  coating  material  to  replace 
tin,  "Stainless  Weirchrome"  Is  the  first  to 
offer  a  metallic  chrome  surface,  as  opposed 
to  a  steel  with  a  chrome  oxide  surface. 

Weirton  Steel's  new  continuous  galvaniz- 
ing line  incorporates  the  latest  technological 
improvements  and  is  the  division's  fifth  such 
galvanizing    line.    It    is    1,200    feet    long 
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and  will  coat  colls  of  steel  up  to  48  Inches 
tride  and  weighing  60,000  pounds. 

Speed  of  the  line  Is  450  feet  a  minute 
tiurough  the  coating  section,  which  Is  made 
possible  by  a  recent  coating  control  device 
developed  at  Weirton  Steel  and  patented  by 
Katlonal  Steel.  On  it  is  produced  a  hot- 
dipped,  zinc-coated  steel — called  Welrkote — 
irbich  is  highly  rust  resistant  and  In  addition 
to  the  conventional  uses  of  galvanize  in  the 
construction  industry,  it  is  also  used  in  auto 
and  truck  bodies,  cvUvert  stock,  appliances 
and  containers. 

Construction  continued  on  Weirton  Steel's 
"Mill  of  the  Future."  This  huge,  new  facil- 
ity will  feature  two  300-ton  basic  oxygen  fur- 
naces, vacuiun  degassing,  and  large-scale 
continuous  casting  of  slabs.  The  latest  anti- 
pollution devices  will  be  a  part  of  the  new 
mill.  Bechtel  Corporation  of  San  Francisco 
is  the  general  contractor. 

Looking  ahead  to  1967,  Charles  G.  Tournay. 
president  of  Weirton  Steel,  said  predictions 
lor  continued  advances  in  steel  production 
are  tempered  by  the  threat  of  increased  taxes 
which  would  tend  to  discourage  further  ma- 
jor capital  Improvement  projects.  And  the 
"problem"  of  steel  Imports  has  become  criti- 
cal not  only  for  the  domestic  steel  industry 
but  for  the  nation  as  well. 

Tournay  added,  however,  that  "the  demand 
lor  Weirton  Steel  products  should  continue 
at  about  the  same  level  in  1967  as  it  has  In 
1S66."  He  said  the  outlook  is  for  the  con- 
tainer market  to  continue  strong,  the  auto- 
motive market  to  continue  at  a  good  rate, 
and  the  gross  national  product  to  continue 
to  advance. 

"These  factors,"  he  said.  "Indicate  that 
1967  should  be  another  good  year  for  Weirton 
Steel  and  its  employees." 

Reflecting  the  philosophy  that  industry 
and  State  government  working  together  can 
solve  many  of  West  Virginia's  economic  prob- 
lems, the  32nd  annual  meeting  and  banquet 
of  the  Weirton  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
January  18,  1967  at  the  Millsop  Community 
Center  had  the  theme  "Weirton  and  West 
Virginia — Partners  for  Progress." 


Passenger  Tbaffic  op  United  Up  4.4  Percent 
AT  Kanawha  Airport 

United  Air  Lines'  passenger  traffic  at  Kana- 
wha County  Airport  Increased  4.4  per  cent 
In  1966.  The  figure  would  have  been  sub- 
stantially higher  but  for  the  43-day  halt 
of  service  In  July  and  August. 

O.  W.  Jackson,  Unlted's  sales  manager  In 
Charleston,  estimated  1966  local  boardings 
at  64,900  passengers,  compared  with  62,184 
passengers  who  left  Charleston  via  United  In 
1965. 

The  effects  of  the  summer  strike  were 
more  sharply  evident  In  air  freight  volumes, 
with  a  3.5  per  cent  decrease  for  the  year. 
United  flew  an  estimated  590,000  pounds  of 
air  freight  out  of  Charleeton  in  1966,  while 
the  previous  year  the  total  was  610,724 
pounds. 

For  1967,  United  predicts  an  Increase  here 
of  20  per  cent  in  boardings  to  77,880  pas- 
sengers,  and  a  rise  of  30  percent  In  outbound 
air  freight  to  767,000  pounds. 

A  number  of  signlflcant  schedule  improve- 
ments were  placed  In  effect  Oct.  30.  In- 
cluded in  an  Increase  In  dally  frequency 
from  10  to  12  flights  was  a  second  afternoon 
nonstop  5:30  p.m.  service  from  Charleston 
to  New  Tork,  boosting  dally  nonstop  capac- 
ity to  109  seats.  The  airline  also  added  a 
third  nonstop  retinrn  service  from  New  York, 
arriving  here  at  6:34  p.  m.,  which  increased 
dally  nonstop  capacity  New  York-Charleston 
to  138  seats. 

On  Oct.  30.  United  began  added  evening 
service  to  Atlanta,  departing  at  6:55  p.  m. 
and  flying  one-stop  via  Ashevllle,  N.  C.  The 
new  flight  increased  dally  schedules  to  four 
trips.  Including  two  nonstop  flights. 


Other  Oct.  30  improvements  Included  two 
new  Atlanta-Charleston  flights.  Increasing 
total  return  frequency  to  five  dally  trips, 
and  added  nonstop  after-business  service  to 
Pittsburgh,  leaving  here  at  5:55  p.  m. 

On  a  national  basis,  United  Air  Lines  d\ir. 
Ing  the  year  announced  delivery  reserva- 
tions for  six  British-French  Concorde  super- 
sonic transports,  for  delivery  beginning  In 
1973.  and  for  six  United  States  SSTs.  The 
136-passenger  Concorde  will  fly  at  1,450  miles 
per  hour,  while  the  United  States  SST  has  a 
cruise  speed  of  1,800  miles  an  hoiu:. 

Prior  to  Introduction  of  SST  service. 
United  win  inaugurate  Boeing  747  flights. 
The  company  announced  purchase  of  five  of 
the  huge  aircraft  during  the  year,  with  de- 
liveries starting  in  mid- 1970.  and  secured  an 
option  for  an  additional  five.  The  747,  in 
Unlted'B  seating  arrangement,  will  carry  366 
passengers. 

Appalachian  Projects  Top  $46  Million 
One  of  the  most  Important  events  concern- 
ing  West   Virginia's   economic   development 
occurred  with  the  passage  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional     Development    Act     (Public    Law 

89-4): 

Implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Important  piece  of  legislation  came  about 
with  the  establishment  of  the  West  Virginia 
Appalachian  Development  Office  in  January, 
1966,  with  a  headquarters  office  In  Charleston 
and  five  Field  Offices  covering  the  entire 
state,  making  a  significant  impact  on  West 
Virginia  by  coordinating  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral resources. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Program  joins  the  federal  government  and 
the  Appalachian  state  governments  together 
In  a  unique  alliance  to  promote  growth  and 
development  of  the  12-state  Appalachian  Re- 
gion. This  singular  partnership  has  been 
established  so  that  the  states  and  the  federal 
government  can  work  more  effectively  in 
determining  how  both  state  and  federal 
funds  can  best  be  invested  in  an  effective 
overall  program  to  improve  the  economic  for- 
tunes of  a  region  extending  from  New  York 
along  the  Appalachian  highlands  to  central 
Alabama.  West  Virginia,  however,  is  the  only 
state  with  all  counties  Included  in  the  pro- 


gram. 

The  West  Virginia  Appalachian  Develop- 
ment Office,  a  special  project  unit  created  by 
Governor  Smith  and  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  was  established  to  Imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram. 

The  state  was  divided  into  nine  economic 
sub-regions  and  flve  administrative  areas  to 
correspond  with  the  comprehensive  state 
plan  as  developed  by  the  department  under 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Orders  4-64,  5-64 
and  6-66  concerning  state  planning.  The 
nine  economic  sub-regions  consist  of  multi- 
county  units,  and  the  flve  administrative 
areas  encompass  from  one  to  three  of  the 
economic  sub-regions.  A  field  Development 
office  was  established  in  each  of  the  five  ad- 
ministrative areas.  These  Field  Appalachian 
Development  Offices  are  located  at  Beckley, 
Elklns,  Martinsburg.  Huntington  and  Wheel- 
ing. 

This  Is  the  first  instance  that  information 
concerning  all  federal  and  state  programs 
could  be  brought  to  the  counties  and  munic- 
ipalities utilizing  local,  state  and  federal  co- 
operation. Thlo  Is,  perhaps,  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  important  service  that  has  been 
developed  for  West  Virginia  as  a  result  of 
the  Appalachian  program. 

The  nine  sub-regions  vary  In  population 
from  124.000  to  314.000.  Each  sub-region 
contains  strong  internal  transportation  link- 
age based  upon  future  transportation  pat- 
terns that  will  resvilt  In  time-distances  of 
less  than  two  hours'  drive  anywhere  within 
the  sub-regions.  Most  sub-regions  contain 
citle*  ol  more  than  20.000  population  with  a 


concentration    and    Industries,    trade,   com- 
merce and  finance. 

The  Appalachian  act  states  its  primary 
and  most  specific  purpose  as  being  "to  assist 
the  region  in  meeting  Its  special  problems". 
The  act  requires  concentration  of  public 
investment  in  areas  where  there  Is  signlflcant 
potential  for  future  growth  and  where  the 
expected  return  on  the  public  dollar  Invested 
will  be  the  greatest. 

In  accordance  with  the  project  criteria  and 
resolutions  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  the  West  Virginia  ADO  was  also 
Instrumental  in  processing  numerous  appli- 
cations and  developing  the  "West  Virginia 
Appalachian  Guidelines". 

An  appalachlan  development  highway  sys- 
tem is  planned  so  that  Appalachla  wUl  no 
longer  be  a  by-passed  region.  Large  areas 
with  potential  for  development  will  be  opened 
to  a  greater  flow  of  commerce.  Industry  and 
tourism.  In  addition,  access  road  funds  are 
available  for  facilities  serving  specific  resi- 
dential, recreational,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development  opportunities.  West  Vir- 
ginia has  received  approval  for  the  following 
development  highways: 

Approved  corridors 

Miles 
"D"  Parkersburg  to  1-79  near  Bridge- 
port  

(Wood,  Ritchie,  Doddridge  and  Har- 
rison Counties) 

"E"  Morgantown  to  Jitaryland  Line 

(Monongalia  and  Preston  Counties) 

"G"  WUUamson  to  Charleston 83.8 

(Mingo,  Logan,  Boone  and  Kanawha 
Counties) 

"H"  Weston  to  Virginia  Line. 132.9 

(Lewis,  Upshur,  Randolph,  Pendle- 
ton, Grant  and  Hardy  Counties) 
"L"  Beckley  to  Junction  1-79  near  Sut- 
ton  

(Raleigh.     Fayette,     Nicholas     and 
Braxton  Counties) 
"Q"  Virginia  Line  at  Bluefield  to  Vir- 
ginia  Line 

(Mercer  County) 

Total 428.3 

Of  the  $805,000,000  authorized  for  the 
entire  12-8tate  region,  West  Virginia  received 
authorization  for  $253,088,000.  or  31.8  per 
cent  of  the  allocation,  to  make  the  develop- 
mental highways  a  reality.  Contracts  have 
been  let  In  the  amount  -of  $12,756,422  with 
Appalachlan  participation  in  the  amount  of 
$8,024,377.  Projects  approved  and  awarded 
total  $21,719,922  of  which  $14,297,827  are 
Appalachisin  funds. 

Under  local  access  roads  approval  has  been 
received  for  the  following  projects: 


79.6 


31.0 


74.1 


26.9 


Total 

Appa- 
lachian 

Miles 

project 

cost 

funds 

Long  Point  Recreation 

Area.  Nicliolas  County 

1.8 

$300,000 

$126,000 

Grandview  Stnte  Park, 

Raleipli  County 

2.7 

476,000 

189.000 

Sherwood  Lake,  (ireen- 

bricr  County.. 

10.6 

325.000 

227,500 

Total    

15.1 

1. 101.  000 

542.500 

The  coimties  of  Barbour,  Braxton,  Grant, 
Mineral,  Monroe,  Pendleton,  Preston,  Roane, 
Summers  and  Wirt  have  benefited  from  a 
$600,000  land  stabilization  and  erosion  con- 
trol program  which  has  been  recognized  as 
a  model  for  other  Appalachian  states. 

West  Virginia  is  receiving  the  benefit  of  a 
comprehensive  water  resotirce  study  under 
a  $5,000,000  allocation  to  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers.  There  are  also  plans  to  obtain 
benefits  from  funds  available  for  regional 
health  centers,  timber  development,  voca- 
tional education,  sewage  treatment  and  min- 
ing area  restoration. 
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Tbe  major  retiim  to  West  Virginia,  bow- 
ever,  has  been  under  Section  214,  wblcb  sup- 
plemented Federal  Grants  in  Aid  programs. 
West  Virginia  received  approval  for  $4,707,526 
under  this  section  wblch  made  possible  new 
construction  investment  In  West  Virginia 
totaling  $23,105,305. 

Therefore,  $30,309,463  In  obligated  and  ap- 
proved Appalachian  dollars,  made  possible  by 
tbe  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act, 
have  acted  as  a  catalyst  to  get  many  needed 
projects  off  the  drawing  boards  and  into  the 
bricks  and  mortar  stage  and  have  enabled 
new  Investment  totaling  $46,741,693. 

Several  other  projects  are  being  developed 
to  seek  new  approved  funding.  Construction 
is  progressing  at  a  steady  rate  in  our  trans- 
portation facilities.  Such  economic  progress 
and  new  Investment  has  been  insured  by  the 
utilization  of  local,  state  and  federal  talent 
and  cloae  cooperation. 

Approved  projects  under  Section  214  (sup- 
plementing federal  grants  in  aid  programs) 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act: 


Total 
project  cost 

.Appa- 
Inchian 
funds 

HIGRSB  EDCCATION 

Alderaon-Broaddus  College 
Science  Hull.  Fhllippi. 
Barbour  Countv    

$1,000,000 

1,960,965 

383,404 

1,803,630 

2,853,646 

1,045,748 

175,000 

300.000 

960,694 
719.475 

$234,000 

West  Virginia  College  Science 
Center,  Buckhaonon, 
XJoshur  Count V            -. 

250,612 

West  Liberty  SUte  College, 
Wheeling  Center,  Wheeling, 

109,544 

West  Virginia  Institute  of 
Technology,  engineering 
classroom  buildlne.  Mont- 
gomery. Fayette  County 

West  Virginia  University, 
Parkersburg  Center, 
Parkerebur?,  Wood  County. 

West  Virginia  University 
educational  TV,  Morgan- 
town,  Monongalia  County.. 

West  Liberty  State  College 
fine  arts  building.  West 
Liberty.  Ohio  County 

QlenvlUe  State  College  class- 
room building,  Glenvllle, 

153.439 

682,439 

313, 7.'4 

41,725 

125,000 

Morris  Harvey  College, 
physicAl  education  build- 
ing, Charleston,  Kanawha 

159,000 

Bethany  College  fine  arts 
building,  Bethany,  Brooke 

99,695 

Total -- 

11.202,552 

2, 169,369 

UE.\LTn  AND  SANITATION 

Summersville  Nursing  Home, 
Sunimersvillc,  Nicholas 
County          

1.29a  428 
1.8ia276 

1.147.8.10 

210. 192 

160. 662 

198.967 

617.694 

I9O1OOO 

Summers  County  Hospital, 
Hinton.  Summers  County.. 

Pleasant  Valley  Hospital, 
Point  Pleiisant,  Mason 
County..     -               

St.  Barlwira's  Nursing  Home 
addition,  Monongah.  Mar- 
lon County 

Barhoursville  State  Hospital 
addition,  Barboursville, 
Cabell  County..  - 

330,521 

344. 3.1s 

50.000 

48.199 

37  804 

Oreen  Acres  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Center,  Lesage,  Cabell 
County 

Caljell  County  Mental  Re- 
tardation Center,  Hunting- 
ton. Caliell  County 

117.362 

Total --. 

S.  436. 069 

1. 168. 241 

tJBPOBTS 

Ma.'^on  County  Alrp-irt.  Point 
Pleasant,  Ma«on  County  .  . 

Greenbrier  County  Airport. 

Maxwelton,  Oreenl)rier 
County .-     

Tri-State  Airport.  Hunting- 
ton, Wayne  and  Caljell 
Counties.. - 

Braxton  County  Airport, 
Sutton.  Braxton  County 

219.690 

1.971.600 

248.  ,160 
190.200 

59,8».i 

385.8(10 

74,568 
57,080 

Total 

2.630.050 

577.273 

PURUC  LIRSARIES 

Kanawha  County  Public  Li« 
brary,  Charleston,  Kanawha 
County 

Martinsburg  Public  Library, 
Martinsburg.  Berkeley 
County 

Hampshire  County  Library, 
Romney,  Hampshire 
County 

Calhoun  County  Library, 
Qrantsville.  Calhoun 
County w. 


Total. 


VOCATIONAl  EDLXATION 

Mineral  County  Vocational 
Center,  Kcyser.  Mineral    | 
County. , 

Tri-County  Vocational 
School,  Buckhannon, 
Upshur,  Lewis,  and 
Barbour  Counties , 


Total. 


Higher  education. 
Health  and  sanitation 

-Airports     ..  .  .  

Public  lihrnries    

Vocat  ional  edurat  ion   . 


Total 


TOTAL  OBLIO.\TED  rfNDS 

Development  hlghwajTS 

Local  access  roads 

Land  conservation 

Supplements  to  Federal  grants. 
Local  development  districts... 


Total 


Total 
projett  cost 


$1.37i437 

502.000 

302,447 

87,300 


2,266,184 


1,070,450 


500.000 


1, 570, 450 


11.202,  .152 
5, 436,  069 

2.  f-30,  aio 

2.2f6. 1S4 
1.570.450 


23. 105. 305 


21,719.922 
1,101,000 

600,000 
23,105,305 

315,466 


46,741,693 


.\ppa- 

lachian 
funds 


$249, 460 
91,113 
51,000 
15,845 


407,418 


235,225 


150,000 


385,226 


2. 169, 3C9 

1,168.241 

577. 273 

407.418 

385.225 


4.  707, 526 


14,297,827 

542,500 

600,000 

4,  707, 526 

161,600 


20,309,463 


PAIKMO^fT  Firm  Will  Btni.D  Total  Coai,  Load- 
INQ  Facilitt 

Fairmont. — Galls  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Fairmont  waa  recently  awarded  a 
large  Industrial  contract  to  engineer,  fabri- 
cate and  erect  a  multl-mllUon  dollar  plant 
and  river  loading  facilities  for  the  Hanna 
Coal  Co.,  Division,  Consolidation  Coal  Com- 
pany's new  Shoemaker  Mine  at  Benwood. 

Work  on  the  project  Will  start  Immediately 
and  plans  call  for  equipment  to  be  ready  to 
operate  by  January,  1968. 

Tbe  plant  will  be  designed  to  receive  a  run 
of  mine  feed  of  1,000  too  per  hour  of  crushed 
coal.  The  processing  of  this  feed  will  be 
made  through  the  mo$t  modern  equipment 
and  machinery  now  tisod  in  the  industry. 

Two  complete  ooal  washing  circuits  will  be 
provided  and  the  separation  of  the  coal  and 
rock  will  be  by  the  heavy  media  process. 

In  addition  to  the  coal  cleaning  equipment, 
the  contract  includes  a  two-car  rotary  dump; 
primary  and  secondairy  crushing;  a  refuse 
bin:  a  7000-ton  capacity  raw  coal  storage  silo; 
a  thickener;  track  and  belt  weighing;  screen- 
ing; centrifugal  drying,  sampling;  conveying; 
feeding  and  barge  loading  equipment. 

Besides  serving  the  coal  Industry,  the  Galls 
Industrial  Division  has  performed  major  con- 
tract work  in  the  clay,  glass,  aluminum,  coke, 
steel,  slag  and  other  major  Industries. 

Galls  employs  approlimately  400  people  at 
its  two  Fairmont  plants.  The  company  also 
operates  plants  at  Morgantown  and  Bluefleld, 
and  Indiana,  Pa. 

Galls  Manufacturing  Co..  also  manufac- 
tures underground  mining  equipment,  elec- 
tric motors  and  repairs  and  rebuilds  used 
mining  equipment. 

Growth — 33  New  Plaitts  Opening  in  State; 

MaJOB    INDI7STRIAI.   EXPANSIONS    SKT 

(By   Angus  E.   Peyton,   commissioner.   West 
Virginia  Department  of  Commerce) 
The  year  1966  was  a  record  breaking  one 
for    West    Virginia    from    practically    every 
point  of  view. 


Tbe  combination  of  natural  resource 
wealth,  educated  and  trained  people,  ade- 
quate transportation,  plentiful  and  health- 
ful labor  climate,  and  proximity  to  consum- 
ing markets — all  of  which  are  present  in 
West  Virginia — promoted  a  healthy  economic 
climate  for  business  and  industry. 

Twenty-two  of  the  100  largest  industrial 
corporations  in  the  United  States  have  in- 
stallations in  West  Virginia,  not  counting  re- 
tall  outlets,  and  the  largest.  General  Motors, 
has  announced  plans  to  open  a  plant  for 
parts  processing  and  distribution  center 
here. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  well 
conceived  programs  were  further  strength- 
ened to  assure  accelerated  economic  prog- 
ress In  the  years  ahead. 

And  successful  program — to  build  a  sound- 
er  economy,  to  encourage  growth,  to  employ 
more  people  and  to  endow  our  younger  gen- 
erations with  a  sense  of  confidence  in  the 
future — must  be  based  on  three  fundamental 
steps  so  far  as  economic  development  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  first  step  is  to  hold  on  to  industries 
we  now  have.  The  second,  to  encourage 
those  Industries  to  expand  and  grow.  The 
third  is  to  get  new  industries,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  prospective  new  plants 
will  sometimes  shy  away  from  areas  when 
existing  industries  are  unable  to  survive  and 
grow. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  put  forth 
special  efforts  to  aid  existing  industries  In 
expanding.  During  1966,  43  plant  expansions 
were  completed,  27  expansions  were  under 
construction  and  another  3  Industries  an- 
nounced plans  to  expand  in  the  immediate 
future.  This  resulted  in  73  plant  expansion 
projects  reported  for  that  year  with  a  com- 
bined capital  expendlttire  of  over  $326,000,- 
000  and  estimated  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  more  than  2,120  of  our  men  and 
women. 

New  industrial  plants,  locating  in  the  State 
were  tabulated  as  follows — 33  plants  com- 
pleted in  1966,  10  plants  under  construction 
and  12  plants  announced  publicly  with  Arm 
commitments  to  start  building  in  the  near 
future.  This  total  of  55  new  Industries  rep- 
resents combined  plant  Investment  of  $76,- 
000,000,  and  an  estimated  4,800  new  Jobs  for 
our  people. 

Too  frequently,  coal  developments  and  new 
mines  are  overlooked  In  appraising  our  de- 
velopment achievements.  The  West  Virginia 
bituminous  coal  Indtistry  has  made  a  re- 
markable comeback.  Production  and  sales 
of  bituminous  coal  have  risen  appreciably 
since  1961,  as  demand  has  expanded,  princi- 
pally in  the  electric  utilities  and  export  mar- 
kets, 1966  was  a  year  of  considerable  coal 
development.  For  example,  13  new  coal 
mines  and  three  expanded  mines  resulted  in 
a  collective  capital  Investment  of  over  $122,- 
000,000,  with  the  expectation  of  employing 
more  than  3,500  miners. 

Perhaps  the  largest  single  category  of  de- 
velopment, from  an  investment  standpoint, 
was  the  public  utlUty  group.  Mine-mouth 
generating  plants,  for  three  of  our  electric 
power  companies,  and  their  high  voltage 
transmission  lines  within  our  State,  calls  for 
a  total  investment  of  about  $518,000,000. 
These  coal-flred  generating  stations  should 
result  in  continuous  employment  of  several 
•thousand  men  in  the  bituminous  coal  in- 
dustry. Furthermore,  several  new  mines  will 
devote  their  entire  outputs  to  supply  power 
generating  plants  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  state's  timber  and  wood  using  lndu«- 
trles  are  receiving  full  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance from  one  of  the  Department's  special- 
ists in  those  particular  fields. 

A  science  and  technology  unit,  within  tbs 
department's  Industrial  development  divi- 
sion, has  been  effective  In  bringing  to  our 
industries  scientific  and  technological  in- 
formation coming  out  of  research  and  de- 
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velopment  performed  by  federal  agencies 
such  as  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  N.A.S.A., 
and  other  sources.  It  is  obviously  important 
that  our  industries  should  benefit  from  the 
fruits  of  modern  research,  to  be  e£Bclent  and 
competitive  with  aggressive  plants  in  other 
states. 

When  all  of  the  state's  highway  btilldlng 
programs  are  completed,  new  areas  will  be 
opened  for  industrial  development  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  become  a 
simpler  and  speedier  matter  to  transport 
goods  over  our  highways,  and  secondly,  more 
people  will  be  able  to  travel  greater  distances 
from  their  homes  to  places  of  employment 
In  all  kinds  of  weather  and  in  less  time. 

Thus,  Industrial  development  prospects 
look  extremely  encouraging  for  the  next  six 
months.  Barring  imforeseen  unfavorable 
economic  factors,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
report  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 
1967,  will  establish  another  new  record  of  ac- 
complishment. The  number  of  industrial 
prospects,  being  currently  handled,  is  very 
gratifying  and  the  quality  of  most  of  the 
prospects  is  Impressive. 

Economic  conditions  in  each  of  our  65 
counties  have  been  studied  in  depth.  The 
same  is  true  of  natural  resources  and  other 
development  potentials  within  each  of  those 
counties. 

Opportunities  for  growth  and  expansion  of 
our  economic  base  appear  to  be  quite  satis- 
factory. The  state's  nearness  to  large  popu- 
lation areas  and  consmner  markets  of  the 
East  certainly  Indicates  that  the  state  is  geo- 
graphically desirable  as  a  distribution  point 
for  manufactured  products.  Productivity  of 
our  men  and  women  has  been  highly  compli- 
mented by  many  Industries,  and  we  still  have 
more  of  the  same  Xjpe  at  people  available  for 
employment  for  new  Industries  coming  into 
the  state. 

West  Virginians  are  also  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture with  an  exciting  new  perspective  based 
on  a  streamlined  era  of  progress  and  stimu- 
lated creative  thinking  which  has  been  gen- 
erated by  the  Appalachian  Development 
Act — a  program  designed  to  improve  and 
create  economic  development  within  the  Ap- 
palachian Region. 

As  a  result  of  the  West  Virginia  Appala- 
chian Development  Office  activities,  the  total 
obligated  funds  for  community  projects  and 
roads  surpassed  the  $46,000,000  mark  at  the 
end  of  1966.  This  total  investment  was  made 
possible  by  federal,  state  and  local  participa- 
tion. 

Of  equal  Importance  to  the  total  invest- 
ment, has  been  the  stimulation  of  creative 
thinking  In  relation  to  a  community  or  area 
problem.  For  example,  a  total  investment  of 
11,045,748  has  been  made  at  West  Virgima 
University  for  educational  television — in- 
cidentally, the  state's  first. 

Provincialism,  long  the  nemesis  to  regional 
progress,  has  begim  to  crumble  through  crea- 
tive steps  taken  on  area  projects.  For  In- 
stance, a  new  trl -county  vocational  school  Is 
slated  for  construction  at  Buckhannon,  and 
win  be  Jointly  sponsored  by  Upshur,  Lewis 
and  Barbotir  Counties.  In  a  project  already 
funded,  a  vocational  school  located  at  Keyser 
will  serve  both  the  states  of  West  Virginia 
and  Maryland  as  well  as  adjacent  counties  in 
Virginia. 

A  desirable  measure  of  the  success  of  the 
Appalachian  program  might  be  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  its  true  significance  will  ultimately 
be  Judged  in  relation  to  its  application  to  the 
htmian  resources  which  It  serves.  West 
Virginians  proved  In  the  first  year  of  trial 
that  they  can  respond  provided  they  are  given 
the  tools  to  answer  that  need. 

This  is  but  a  part  of  the  story  of  West 
Virgima  on  the  move,  moving  with  a  new 
dynamic  vitality. 

The  department  of  Commerce  will  continue 
to  strive  during  1967  and  in  the  future,  for  a 
greater  diversification  of  emplojrment  for  our 
people.    We  shall  remain  keenly  aware  of  the 


need  for  broader  geographical  distribution  of 
plant  locations  and  the  encouragement  of 
more  progressive  improvements  through  co- 
operative endeavors  in  tourism.  We  shall 
utilize  every  facility  at  our  disposal  to  keep 
our  state  advancing  forward. 

Sebvice-Trade  Indxtstrt  Second  Largest 
State   Employee 

During  the  fiscal  year  1965-1966,  the  travel 
development  division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  distributed  a  total  of  2,139,717 
pieces  of  travel  promotion  literature.  The 
material  was  shipped  to  every  state  in  the 
United  States  and  to  several  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  present 
fiscal  year,  1966-1967,  the  division  distributed 
a  total  of  987,401  compared  to  a  total  of  669,- 
842  during  the  same  period,  last  year,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent. 

Miles  traveled  In  West  Virginia  increased 
by  139,221,091  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1966  over  the  same  period  in  1965.  During 
the  first  ten  months  of  1966,  the  West  Vir- 
gmia  Turnpike  reported  an  increase  of  60,593 
automobiles  traveling  over  the  turnpike  com- 
pared to  the  like  period  in  1965.  They  also 
reported  a  gain  of  2,46&,629  more  miles  in 
1966  over  the  same  period  in  1965.  Revenue 
gains  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1966  were 
$142,592.90.  During  1966,  work  started  on 
four  new  state  park  complexes.  Improvements 
to  Grandvlew  State  Park  and  the  Cass  Scenic 
Railroad. 

In  March  the  Checchi  Co.  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  started  a  study  of  ski  sites  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Phase  I  has  been  completed  and  the 
final  phase  is  now  in  progress.  An  Eco- 
nomic Development  Agency  grant  of  $72,- 
300.00  allowed  this  Important  survey  to  be 
made.  A  final  report  by  Checchi  Co.  will  be 
made  to  the  division  late  in  1967.  This  re- 
port will  encourage  private  enterprise  to  de- 
velop and  operate  suggested  ski  areas. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  travel  in- 
dustry to  West  Virginia,  Gov.  Smith  called 
the  State's  first  travel  conference  in  April  at 
Wheeling.  Over  300  people  interested  in 
travel  attended  the  three-day  meeting. 

The  Division  has  made  good  use  of  its  mo- 
bile travel  display  during  1966.  The  display 
is  made  up  of  four  bacl^ighted  transparencies 
showing  a  glass  blower,  the  Cass  Scenic  Rail- 
road and  other  beautiful  West  Virginia 
scenes.  The  display  appeared  at  the  W.  Va. 
Petroleum  Assn.  annual  meeting  in  Charles- 
ton, the  Governor's  Conference  in  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  and  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition.  Smaller  displays  have  been  In- 
stalled at  the  Charleston  and  Huntington 
airports. 

West  Virginia  was  represented  by  the 
travel  division  for  the  first  time  at  the  Ca- 
nadian National  Exhibition  in  Toronto  for 
three  weeks  in  August  and  September.  The 
division  sought  to  encourage  more  Canadian 
people  to  visit  the  Mountain  State.  West 
Virginia  looks  forward  to  a  definite  increase 
in  Canadian  tourists  during  1967.  Travel 
shows  are  proving  to  be  one  of  the  better 
Investments  In  advertising  West  Virginia  as 
a  tourist  mecca. 

The  division  pEirtlcipated  in  the  second 
annual  meeting  of  the  Potomac  Highland 
Travel  Council  at  Blackwater  Falls  State 
Park  In  October.  The  Potomac  Highland 
Council  consists  of  11  counties  in  the  eastern 
section  of  West  Virginia.  In  November  the 
division  participated  in  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  Mountainaire  Travel  Council 
which  consists  of  six  counties  in  the  south- 
east section  oi  the  state. 

During  1965,  the  service-trade  Industry  in 
West  Virginia  ranked  number  three  in  per- 
sons employed.  Manufacturing  and  govern- 
ment placed  ntimber  one  and  number  two. 
Travel  is  part  of  the  service-trade  industry. 
Approximately  66,600  people  are  employed  in 
this  category. 

In  dollars,  the  service-trade  Industry  In 


West  Virginia  is  worth  an  estimated  $1,453,- 
200,000.00. 

The  service-trade  industry  ranks  number 
two  in  dollar  volume  in  the  state.  Manu- 
facturing ranks  ntimber  one. 

In  the  summer  of  1966,  the  division  re- 
leased its  second  color-sound  film,  entitled, 
"A  Work  of  Heart  and  Hand,"  describing 
West  Virginia's  arts  and  crafts  activities.  The 
film  is  narrated  by  Lowell  Thomas  and  baa 
been  viewed  in  most  of  the  SO  states  and 
several  foreign  countries.  The  division's 
other  film,  "West  Virginia — Land  for  Relax- 
ation," narrated  by  Chet  Huntley,  has  been 
viewed  by  thousands  in  tbe  United  States 
and  overseas. 

The  travel  division  is  one  of  the  partici- 
pating sponsors  of  the  annual  Motmtaln 
State  Art  and  Craft  Fair  held  at  Ripley.  Over 
20,000  people  from  about  19  states  and  for- 
eign countries  visited  the  fair  dtiring  the  1966 
season.  Retail  sales  at  the  fair  amounted 
to  about  $65,000. 

The  fair  is  unique  In  that  only  native 
craftsmen  may  exhibit  and  sell  their  prod- 
ucts. It  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  In  the 
United  States. 

The  division  helped  sponsor  the  Moimtaln 
State  Forest  Festival,  the  West  Virginia 
Water  Festival,  the  West  Virginia  Buck- 
wheat Festival,  the  West  Virginia  Black 
Walnut  FesUval,  the  West  Virginia  Folk 
Festival,  the  Alpine  Festival  and  many  other 
county  events  during  1966. 

The  division  cooperates  with  and  helps  to 
operate  the  tourist  Information  centers  at 
Huntington,  Bluefleld,  Parkersburg  and 
White  Sulphur  Springs. 

AxUo  taiei 


County 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Barbour 

239 
750 
516 
211 
811 

3,944 

143 

140 

86 

1,237 
208 
144 
778 
222 

1,439 
128 

2,112 
676 
470 

9,027 
402 
345 

1,076 

1,022 

1,701 
770 
897 

1,598 
415 
690 

1,226 
223 
159 
569 

2,364 
119 
202 
181 
468 
627 

1,426 
436 
207 
349 
209 
272 
166 
304 
42S 
644 
197 
671 
88 

2,433 
593 
547 

297 
904 
711 
211 
869 

4,324 

148 

161 

87 

1,512 
173 
186 
883 
243 

1,674 
163 

2,330 
733 
495 
10,668 
413 
360 

1,343 

1,121 

2,010 
868 
756 

1,866 
472 
703 

1,566 
287 
185 
550 

2,616 
146 
201 
210 
518 
835 

1,798 
532 
241 
376 
286 
300 
204 
316 
369 
683 
209 
814 
85 

2,973 
797 
076 

276 
945 
605 
245 
955 

4,484 
137 
133 
127 

1,673 
183 
214 
917 
236 

1,701 
215 

2,651 
816 
516 
10,208 
406 
417 

1,246 

1,234 

2,376 
983 
700 

1,923 
551 
740 

1,691 
262 
189 
626 

2,627 
125 
205 
210 
581 
866 

1,925 
606 
224 
358 
272 
322 
222 
281 
440 
"13 
220 
838 
120 

3,607 
831 
562 

383 

1,093 
761 
309 

1,103 

4,934 
183 
196 
144 

1,964 
219 
230 

1.046 
261 

2,023 
209 

3,027 
872 
673 
11,874 
520 
512 

1,333 

1,412 

2,717 

1,095 
835 

2,065 
553 
834 

2,012 
301 
218 
710 

2,831 
167 
280 
262 
676 
971 

2,121 
661 
320 
465 
316 
383 
235 
326 
611 
799 
267 
806 
88 

3,420 
946 
636 

406 

Berkeley 

1,063 
796 

Boone.  .           

Br**Xton 

336 

Brooke 

1,004 

Cabell              .  -. 

4,798 
175 

Calhoun           

Clay  .           

160 

Doddridge.. 

Fayette 

147 
1,748 

Gilmer..    

244 

Grant 

2S9 

Greenbrier 

Hampshire 

1,091 
262 

1,876 

Hardy 

225 

Harrison  

2,966 

821 

630 

Kanawha 

Lewis 

11,689 
l490 

497 

JjOgaa — 

1,429 

McDowell        

1,375 

2,680 

Marshall        

1,067 

813 

Z021 

Mineral      

638 

Mingo 

888 

Monongalia 

Monroe          

2,167 
297 

Morgan         . 

214 

Nicholas., 

671 

Ohio       

2,606 

Pendleton 

Pleasants 

174 
255 

Pocahontas 

241 
610 

969 

Raleigh 

Randoloh         

2,078 
7?.S 

Ritchie 

316 
406 

Summers    .. 

325 

Tavlor. - 

353 

Tucker         

236 

Tvler     

327 

Upshur  

479 

Wavne     ..  

917 

Welister  

Wetzel 

291 

778 

Wirt                

102 

Wood       

3,255 

962 

Out  of  State. 

636 

Total 

47,004 

54,357 

55,885 

54,180 

62,801 
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State  Pttrchases  Ease  Up  Sughtlt 
West   Virginia's    motorists    eased   sUgbtly 
their  new  car  buying  spree  during  1966  but  12 
counties  managed  to  set  an  all-time  record 
volume. 

Buying  of  new  cars  was  off  2.1  per  cent 
from  the  record  set  In  1965.  This  was  quite 
a  performance  in  face  of  strong  odds.  It  was 
also  a  tribute  to  the  tempo  of  the  state's 
econ(»ny. 

Car  buyers  were  faced  with  several  ob- 
stacles. The  year  began  with  accelerated 
withholding  of  Income  taxes,  a  move  which 
drained  off  some  buying  ptower.  Excise  tax 
rates  tilted  upward  and  added  a  few  dollars 
to  the  price  of  each  purchase.  Then  In  the 
spring,  Washington  staged  a  big  show  over 
automobile  safety  which  tended  to  indicate 
that  today's  automobiles  were  not  quite  as 
safe  as  they  might  possibly  be. 

During  1965  there  were  41  of  the  state's  55 
counties  which  set  new  records  for  buying 
new  cars.  There  were  12  In  1966  and,  per- 
haps, there  might  have  been  more  except 
for  technological  reasons. 

Four  of  the  state's  biggest  coal  producing 
counties — ^Boone,  Logan,  Mingo  and  Wyo- 
ming— had  their  biggest  new  car  years  since 
the  days  of  the  export  coal  boom  in  the  mid- 
Finies.  Logan  bought  1.429  new  cars,  the 
most  since  1957'8,  1,594,  for  example.  Wyo- 
ming Countiana  treated  themselves  to  962 
new  cars,  the  most  since  1,082  in  1956. 

Hampshire  County  finally  tied  its  record 
of  262  set  In  1955  but  three  other  counties 
BtUl  are  far  short  of  matching  their  peaks. 
Clay  County  had  339  new  cars  in  1956,  Hardy 
had  227  In  1956  and  Taylor  had  401  in  1967. 
Of  the  three.  Hardy  has  come  closest  to  a 
break-out  In  recent  years. 

The  12  counties  setting  new  records  in 
1966  were  Barboiir,  Braxton,  Gilmer,  Grant, 
Greenbrier,  Monongalia,  Pendleton,  Ran- 
dolph, Tucker,  Tyler,  Wayne  and  Webster. 
The  record  in  Webster  is  quite  unusual  in 
that  it  represents  a  gain  of  Just  under  10 
per  cent  from  1965  (In  a  county  which  has 
been  widely  heralded  for  Its  poverty)  and  a 
gain  of  7.7  per  cent  from  the  record  of  270 
purchases  in  1956  and  1957. 

All  of  the  state's  major  counties  reported 
losses  of  varying  degrees  during  1066. 
Kanawha  was  off  2.4  per  cent  in  the  face  of 
the  buying  obstacles  already  cited  plus  the 
lack  of  the  Union  Carbide  savings  plan  pay- 
out which  takes  place  in  odd-numbered 
years.  The  county's  performance,  taking  all 
the  antl-buying  factors  into  consideration, 
may  be  viewed  as  remarkable. 
Elsewhere  among  the  major  counties: 
Cabell,  off  2.8  per  cent  to  4,798  cars.  Wood, 
Off  4.8  per  cent  to  3J255  cars.  Harrison,  off 
5.3  per  cent  to  2,966  cars.  Ohio,  off  TJi  per 
cent  to  2,606  cars.  Marlon,  off  1.3  per  cent 
to  2.680  cars.  Raleigh,  off  2.0  per  cent  to 
2,078  cars.  Mercer,  off  2.1  per  cent  to  2.021 
cars. 

CiTT    Chances   Fb.t  Pselude   to   Bttildikg 

Boom 
(By  Eugene  Brown,  executive  secretary.  Asso- 
ciated General  Contractors  of  West  Vir- 
ginia) 

We  are  Uving  in  a  time  of  great  change. 
A  world  in  revolt  must  make  ready  for  to- 
morrow. There  will  not  always  be  a  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous 
surge  of  population,  the  need  for  new  facili- 
ties of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  staggers  the 
Imagination. 

If  West  Virginia  is  to  have  its  rightful 
share  in  this  growth,  we  must  do  our  plan- 
ning now. 

Today  West  Virginia  Is  emerging  from  lt« 
neglected  past.  For  years,  our  state  received 
little  or  nothing  from  Washington.  Now  for 
the  first  time  In  history,  our  state  is  getting 
a  fair  share  of  federal  dollars  and  we  are 
creating  new  and  better  Institutions,  new 
capital,  new  taxable  property,  new  employ- 
ment opportunities,  and  forgetting  i>olltlcal 
considerations,  we  need  the  helping  hand  of 


the  federal  government  In  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  our  state. 

West  Virginia  can  truly  be  the  promised 
land  of  tomorrow,  aod  for  the  contractors  of 
our  state,  I  pledge  we  shall  continue  to  do 
everything  in  our  power,  with  skill,  integrity 
and  responsibility,  toward  fulfillment  of  this 
great  dream. 

Now,  briefly,  let's  look  at  the  market  for 
construction  In  the  yjar  ahead. 

Let  me  emphasize  first,  we  are  NOT  having 
a  "boom"  in  Charleston.  What  we  do  have 
is  normal  community  growth  at  a  rate  that  Is 
a  Uttle  more  accelerated  than  In  some  years 
past.  It  is  a  well-managed  normal  growth 
and  well  within  the  capabilities  of  the  con- 
struction Industry  to  perform.  But  it  is  not 
a  Boom. 

When  we  see  construction  all  around  us,  we 
sometimes  become  over-enthusiastic  as  to  its 
total  economic  impact.  But  one  has  only  to 
travel  to  the  boom  cities,  such  as  San  Diego 
or  Houston  or  Phoenix  or  Atlanta  or  Orlando, 
to  realize  that  what  Is  happening  in  Charles- 
ton and  West  Virginia  is  only  the  beginning 
of  what  is  to  oome  when  we  fully  realize  our 
potential  as  a  community  and  as  a  state. 

I  repeat,  the  boom  in  Charleston  is  still  to 
oome.  But  It  will  cone.  We  are  Just  on  the 
threshold. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  list  all  of  the  projects 
that  are  under  construction  or  planned. 
Kanawha  Conunerce  In  its  November-Decem- 
ber edition,  lists  some  26  projects  now  under 
construction  with  a  total  dollar  value  of  al- 
most $50  million.  For  1967,  it  lists  some  15 
major  projects  plus  the  county  school  pro- 
gram, with  a  total  dollar  value  of  more  than 
960  million.  Not  all  of  these,  of  course,  will 
be  completed  in  1967,  and  so  I  would  venture 
a  prediction  that  ttie  year  ahead  In  the 
Charleston  area  will  be  about  like  1966 — say 
$50  million  in  total  construction  doUar 
volume  for  the  year. 

We  shall  see  substantial  progress  in  1967 
on  Charleston's  urban  renewal  plans.  Two 
big  downtown  projects  are  now  in  the  plan- 
ning stage. 

All  this  Is  a  part  at  the  total  city  picture, 
including  roads  and  housing.  In  1967,  the 
city's  housing  authority  expects  to  start 
construction  on  four  100-unlt  developments 
and  the  city  of  St.  Albans  also  expects  to 
have  a  50-unlt  development  on  two  sites 
under  contract  within  the  near  future. 
These  new' developments  are  expected  to  help 
provide  homes  for  the  people  who  will  be  dis- 
placed when  1-64  comes  through  the  Valley 
cities. 

The  water  company,  which  has  elaborate 
plans  for  the  future  Including  a  new  intake 
In  the  Kanawha  river  upriver  from  duPont, 
and  a  new  $9  million  plant  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Charleston  Lumber  Co.,  expects  con- 
struction work  to  begin  on  these  projects 
sometime  within  the  fear. 

The  gas  company  ha^  major  expansion 
plans.  Including  new  compressor  stations  at 
Lanham  and  Clendenln  in  Kanawha  County; 
the  power  company  eiqpects  to  build  a  765,000- 
volt  transmission  line  through  West  Virginia 
from  nearby  Kentucky  to  MoundsvlUe;  and 
the  telephone  company  is  continuing  Its  con- 
struction of  dial  buildings — one  Is  planned 
for  1967  at  Bellfr— and  upgrading  lines 
throughout  the  state. 

Industrially,  every  major  plant  In  the 
valley  now  has  construction  work  In  progress 
or  on  the  boards,  perhaps  the  largest  of  which 
at  this  time  Is  the  new  multl-mllUon  dollar 
warehouse  that  Carbide  is  constructing  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Barium  plant  at  South 
Charleston. 

No  new  major  hospital  projects  In 
Kanawha  county  are  scheduled  for  starts  in 
1967.  However,  the  Charleston  General, 
Charleston  Memorial  and  Thomas  Memorial 
projects  will  be  completed  within  the  year. 
There  is  one  hoepltal-type  project  which  will 
receive  Hill-Burton  hospital  funds  that  will 
probably  get  under  way  in  1967.  Work  un- 
der the  new  long-tenn  care  facility  that  is 


to  be  constructed  on  the  site  of  St.  Pranda 
Hospital.  This  will  be  buUt  in  stages,  the 
first  half  on  the  present  parking  lot,  and 
then,  when  It  is  completed,  the  old  hospital 
building  will  be  torn  down  and  the  second 
half   completed. 

And  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  also 
expects  to  let  a  contract  in  '67  for  a  home 
for  the  elderly  to  be  built  on  Brooks  Street 

We  shall  see  the  start  in  1967  of  the  $23 
million  school  construction  program  in 
Kanawha  County  voted  more  than  a  year 
ago.  Twenty  projects,  totalling  in  value 
more  than  $5  million,  are  scheduled  for  con- 
struction in  1967.  Work  imder  the  new 
school  program,  will  continue  well  along  into 
1969.  * 

We  look  forward  next  summer  to  the  start 
in  construction  on  a  new  $14  million  state 
office  building,  a  self-liquidating  project  to 
l>e  financed  by  bonds  already  authorized  by 
the  Legislature. 

Very  shortly  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce expects  to  start  construction  on  it« 
new  17-8tory  bank  and  office  building,  on 
the  site  where  the  old  library  U  now  being 
razed.  This,  with  the  construction  of  the 
Charleston  National  Plaza  now  in  progrese, 
will  provide  sidewalk  superintendents  some^ 
thing  to  do  for  the  entire  year.  I  may  say 
to  you  that  the  architect  has  shown  me 
plans  for  the  new  Bank  of  Commerce  build- 
ing, and  I  predict  It  will  be  one  of  the  hand- 
somest buildings  ever  erected  in  the  state  of 
West  Virginia. 

The  colleges  in  the  area  also  have  con- 
struction plans.  West  Virginia  State  hope* 
to  build  at  least  two  dormitories  at  a  cost 
of  $2.7  million,  and  Morris  Harvey  expects  to 
let  a  $1  million  contract  soon  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  renovation  of  its  physical  edu- 
cation building. 

Architects  advise  us  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  projects  on  the  boards,  such  as  offlc* 
buildings,  apartments,  motels,  churches, 
warehouses  and  similar  buildings  that  await 
only  financing  arrangements  and  bidding. 

As  to  roads,  work  will  be  started  In  1967 
on  the  widening  and  completion  of  the  South 
Side  expressway  for  about  one-half  mile  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  C  &  O  station.  In  the 
county,  a  major  IVi-mlle  project  to  four-lane 
U.S.  60  in  the  vicinity  of  Witchers  Creek, 
including  a  new  bridge,  will  get  under  way, 
Two  sections  of  Interstate  77,  totalling  about 
six  miles  from  White  Chapel  to  Kanawha 
Two  Mile  and  estimated  at  perhaps  $10  mil- 
lion or  more,  vrtll  be  let  to  contract.  And 
while  no  new  starts  on  Interstate  64  are 
scheduled  for  1967  in  Kanawha  County,  the 
Road  Commission  plans  extension  of  right- 
of-way  acquisition  within  the  year  so  that 
construction  through  South  Charleston  may 
stcurt  the  following  year. 

In  the  state  as  a  whole,  despite  the  cut- 
back in  road  allocations,  it  appears  probable 
that  more  than  $100  million  in  contracts  will 
be  let  by  the  Road  Commiselon  in  1967, 
which  will  be  some  few  million  larger  than 
the  total  for  1966.  By  next  year,  the  indus- 
try hopes  that  the  need  for  the  cutback  In 
federal  allocations  will  have  diminished  and 
that  the  interstate  program  may  then  be  re- 
stored to  its  original  plans. 

So  much  for  the  construction  picture, 
however  confused  but  promising  It  may 
seem. 

Despite  the  industry's  problems,  despite 
occasional  labor  unrest,  despite  the  dlfflcul- 
tlee  In  the  money  market  and  inflation. 
despite  the  delays  that  are  caused  by  our 
times,  the  contracting  industry  Is  ready  and 
anxious  and  able  to  do  its  part  toward  mak- 
ing 1967  a  good  year  for  Charleston. 

Generai.  Motors'  Chevbolxt  Division  Sib 
New  Sal,es  UPStjacE 
By  any  normal  standards,  1967  will  be  s 
good  year  for  general  business  and  the  auto- 
motive Industry,  Edward  D.  Mitchell,  Chev- 
rolet Division's  zone  manager  in  Charleston, 
said. 
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"Our  recent  decision  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction of  a  new  Chevrolet  automotive 
parts  processing  and  distribution  center  at 
MarUnsburg  reflects  our  confidence  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  will  remain  favorable," 
Mitchell  added.  "It  will  be  the  only  opera- 
tion by  an  automotive  manufacturer  in  the 
state  of  West  Virginia." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  new  center  will 
contribute  materially  to  the  economy  of  the 
state  both  during  construction  over  the  next 
18  months,  and  after  it  Is  completed  in  the 
Fall  of  1968. 

When  in  full  operation,  the  center  will 
provide  employment  for  1,200  persons,  cre- 
ating a  substantial  annual  payroll.  It  also 
will  generate  considerable  demand  for  local 
supplies  and  services. 

Chevrolet  is  looking  for  another  good  year 
in  1967,  Mitchell  said,  with  indloations  that 
the  total  vehicle  market  could  exceed  10^ 
million  new  cars  and  trucks.  With  favor- 
able conditions  the  year  could  be  among  the 
best  of  the  past  four  years. 

That  estimate  asstunes  military  spending 
will  not  exceed  present  estimates,  that  mon- 
etary and  fiscal  policies  will  not  be  made 
more  restrictive,  and  that  economic  pressures 
are  showing  signs  of  easing. 

Looking  back  at  1966,  Mitchell  said  that 
Chevrolet's  sales  of  more  than  2,730.000  pas- 
senger cars  and  trucks  were  second  only  in 
1965.  Of  that  total,  truck  sales  acco\mted  for 
nearly  600,0(X),  an  all-time  high  for  any 
company. 

He  pointed  out  that  1966  was  the  fifth 
straight  year  that  Chevrolet  sold  more  thsm 
two  million  cars. 

New   York   Central  P'reight   Stop 
Latest   Contribution 

A  new  $20,000  freight  station  at  Nltro  is 
the  New  York  Central  Railro«ul's  latest  con- 
tribution to  the  growing  Kanawha  Valley 
industrial  complex.  It  brings  to  $800,000 
the  company's  expansion  and  modernization 
program  here  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  new  station,  which  will  be  completed 
and  put  Into  operation  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  will  be  connected  with  NYC's  multi- 
million  dollar  communications  network  and 
New  York  computer  center. 

New  York  Central  has  one  of  the  nation's 
most  advanced  railway  communications  sys- 
tem for  high  speed  freight  car  utilization 
and  tracing.  It  Includes  direct-dial  Intra- 
company  telephones,  a  teletype  network  for 
systemwide  transmission  of  train  consists  and 
computerized  television  for  car  tracing. 

The  new  NYC  station  at  Nltro  replaces  the 
railroad's  old  station  on  First  Avenue  which 
was  sold  to  the  state  to  permit  straightening 
of  State  Route  25. 

The  new  station  is  north  of  W.  Va.  25 
adjacent  to  the  railroad's  expanded  Ni^o 
Yard.  New  York  Central  spent  $119,000' for 
expansion  of  the  yard  last  year,  more  than 
doubling  Its  freight  car  capacity. 

"The  objective  is  to  provide  local  Industry 
with  all  the  refinements  of  modem  service," 
W.  A.  Cole,  NYC's  division  freight  sales  man- 
ager said. 

Cole's  operational  counterpart  is  NYC 
Terminal  Superintendent  W.  H.  Hlnderer. 

In  addition  to  the  Nltro  Yard  expansion, 
NYC  completely  rebuilt  its  Dickinson  Yard 
at  Qulncy,  rehabilitated  numerous  grade 
crossings  inside  Charleston,  built  a  new  $30,- 
000  locomotive  standing  and  fueling  station 
and  a  new  $29,000  yard  office  at  Dickinson. 

Carbide  Unit  Growth  Set 
Along  with  a  tremendous  overseas  expan- 
sion. Union  Carbide  continues  to  expand  In 
the  valley  of  its  childhood.  At  the  South 
Charleston  plant,  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties will  triple  production  of  diketene  and 
Increase  capacity  for  Its  derivatives.  Com- 
pletion is  scheduled  for  January  1967. 

Ground  also  was  broken  for  the  ninth 
major  structure  to  be  erected  at  the  Carbide 
Technical  Center  in  South  Charleston. 


Economic  Health  of  Valley  Fortitixd  bt 
Monsanto  Plant 

Monsanto  Company's  Nltro  plant  continued 
to  further  the  economic  health  of  the  Kanaw. 
ha  VaUey  and  West  Virginia.  The  Nltro 
Plan  spent  for  all  goods,  services  and  pay- 
roll, approximately  $30  million  during  the 
year. 

A  new  three-year  labor  agreement  was 
signed  without  a  work  stoppage  which  will 
benefit  both  Monsanto  employes  and  West 
Virginia  by  making  possible  further  expan- 
sion of  existing  products  and  Introduction 
of  new  ones  at  the  Nltro  location. 

Monsanto  also  recognized  its  civic  respon- 
sibility to  preserve  West  Virginia's  natural 
resources  by  being  the  first  to  submit  its 
long-range  plans  for  the  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion. "The  company  also  took  the  first  step 
of  its  long-range  stream  pollution  plans  by 
completing  a  million  dollar  chemical  waste 
treatment  facility,"  a  company  spokesman 
stated. 

The  demand  for  Monsanto's  products  was 
very  high  in  1966,  which  required  the  Nltro 
plant  to  produce  at  its  capacity  and  to  in- 
crease its  employment.  This  high  demand  is 
expected  to  continue  for  the  first  half  of  1967. 

Looking  ahead  to  1967,  Monsanto  feels  that 
the  plant  will  develop  several  new  product 
forms  in  the  Rubber,  Agriculture  and  Func- 
tional Fluid  fields,  to  better  serve  these  mar- 
kets. It  is  also  felt  that  a  number  of  new 
products  which  are  currently  under  develop- 
ment at  the  Nltro  Research  Faculty  will  be 
produced  at  the  Nltro  location  to  better  meet 
market  needs. 

Monsanto  Co.  spent  in  excess  of  $200  mil- 
lion on  capital  investments  for  plant  and 
equipment  In  1966,  the  company  said  in  a 
year-end  statement. 

At  many  Monsanto  locations  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas,  building  projects  were 
completed  or  in  progress  during  1966. 

A  new  plant  was  completed  and  several 
others  substantially  expanded  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  United  States  by  Monsanto 
during  1966. 

A  Monsanto  facility  was  completed  in  West 
Caldwell,  N.J.,  becoming  Monsanto's  newest 
U.S.  plant,  the  44th.  The  facility  develops 
and  manufactures  Monsanto's  line  of  elec- 
tronic  test  and   measurement   instruments. 


State  Life  iNStrsANCE  Sales  Rise 

The  life  Insurance  business  had  another 
record-breaking  year  in  West  Virginia,  as 
families  throughout  the  state  bought  more 
life  insurance  during  1966  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  collected  a  larger  amount  of  bene- 
fit payments  from  life  companies  and  ended 
the  year  with  more  protection  than  ever 
before. 

West  Virginia's  total  life  insiurance  rose  to 
about  $6.8  billion,  according  to  year-end  esti- 
mates by  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance. 
West  Virginia  families  increased  their  pro- 
tection by  nearly  $600  million  or  9  per  cent 
during  1966. 

The  year-end  estimate  includes  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  protection  on 
men  and  women  from  West  Virginia  in  the 
nation's  armed  forces.  Underwritten  by  pri- 
vate life  insurance  companies,  SGLI  provides 
$10,000  of  term  insurance  for  each  service- 
man on  active  duty. 

West  Virginia  families  bought  an  esti- 
mated $480  million  of  individual  life  insur- 
ance protection  vmder  ordinary  policies  dur- 
ing 1966.  This  would  be  an  Increase  of  about 
$25  million  or  6  per  cent  over  purchases  in 
the  state  during  1965. 

Despite  the  growth  of  life  insurance 
throughout  the  state,  statistics  indicate  a 
need  for  more  protection.  A  year  ago.  the 
average  West  Virginia  family  had  about 
$11,400  of  life  Insurance — ^whlch  was  equiva- 
lent to  only  about  169  per  cent  of  their 
annual  personal  Income. 

The  Institute  estimates  that  life  insurance 
companies  paid  about  $38  million  during 
1966  to  beneficiaries  of  West  Virginia  policy- 


holders who  died.  This  was  more  than  $2 
million  or  7  per  cent  higher  than  total  death 
payments  in  the  state  during  1965. 

West  Virginia  continues  to  rank  as  an  im- 
portant state  for  investment  of  policyhold- 
ers' funds.  Despite  the  nationwide  tight 
money  situation  throughout  1966,  life  com- 
panies were  able  to  provide  a  substantial 
amount  of  mortgage  financing  for  new 
homes,  apartment  buildings,  offices,  stores 
and  other  business  and  industrial  facilities 
in  West  Virginia. 

Name  of  Gravely  Key   Valley  Factor 

Coal  originally  made  Kanawha  famous. 
Then  came  chemicals.  Both  were  produced 
by  internationally  famous  companies. 

More  recently  the  Kanawha  Valley  became 
known  for  its  armored  tracked  vehicles  pro- 
duced at  the  FMC  Corp.  In  South  Charles- 
ton. 

But  going  back  into  history  farther  th&n 
Zerone  and  Prestone  Lb  another  Kanawha 
Valley  name  which  can  be  found  in  virtually 
every  part  of  the  world.  It's  carried  on  the 
small  tractors  made  in  Dunbar  by  the  Grave- 
ly Tractor  Division  of  the  Studebaker  Corp. 

Gravely  is  a  small  firm,  relatively  speak- 
ing. Its  300  employees  can't  match  Car- 
bide's 9,500  or  duPont's  4,500.  Yet  its  fa- 
mous tractors  have  won  a  place  in  the  world 
market  since  1916  and  the  firm  has  every 
Intention  of  maintaining  Its  position. 

Gravely's  success  has  attracted  competi- 
tion. Stimulated  by  competition.  Gravely 
has  engineered  three  new  products  for  In- 
troduction in  1967. 

The  Convertible  7.6,  a  higher  horsepower 
riding-walking  tractor  which  is  an  improved 
version  of  the  famous  Gravely  L. 

To  reach  potential  buyers  of  the  new  7.6 
model.  Gravely  will  advertise  it  In  such  na- 
tional publications  as  Better  Homes  and  Gar- 
dens, Farm  Journal,  National  Geographic, 
Progressive  Farmer,  Popular  Mechanics, 
Popular  Science  and  Newsweek.  Advertise- 
ments will  also  be  scheduled  in  specialized 
publications  aimed  at  the  government, 
school  and  mtinicipal  market. 

The  Commercial  10,  a  10  horsepower  trac- 
tor, available  with  27  attachments. 

The  Mlnibackhoe,  a  miniature  back-hoe 
for  excavation. 

The  new  Gravely  products  are  engineered 
on  the  concept  of  no  obsolescence.  The 
three  new  models  will  be  able  to  use  attach- 
ments engineered  for  tractors  as  far  back  as 
1938. 

Competition  for  the  Dunbar  firm  has  been 
the  result  of  America's  population  boom  and 
its  better  highways.  People  are  able  to  live 
at  a  greater  distance  from  cities  and  to  have 
more  land  surrounding  their  homes. 

This  created  a  need  for  large  power  mow- 
ers. In  many  sections  of  the  nation  Grave- 
ly has  developed  a  large  volume  of  sales  for 
its  snow  plow  attachment. 

Winfield  High  School  plays  a  supporting 
role  in  advertising  of  Gravely's  new  units. 
The  units  were  posed  on  the  broad  camp\is 
in  front  of  the  high  school  on  W.  Va.  17. 
The  school  will  be  seen  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  free  world. 

Utilitt  Invests   To  Ltntx  Nrw  Indttstriks 
(By   Jack    Lloyd,    industrial    development 

director.  Appalachian  Power  Co.) 
West  Virginia  is  a  state  blessed  with  many 
large  industries,  and  many  small.  The  evi- 
dence would  seem  to  indicate  that  neither 
can  survive  without  the  other,  nor  could  the 
state's  economy  go  forward  if  industrial  ef- 
forts were  slanted  to  the  attraction  of  one 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

This  can  best  be  seen  in  two  areas.  One 
Is  the  Kanawha  Valley,  where  many  of  the 
state's  largest  industries  are  located  and 
where  bigness  Is  a  way  of  life.  But  at  the 
same  time,  these  industrial  giants  are  sur- 
rounded by  small  industries,  most  of  which 
are   satellites.     That   is,   they   manufacture 
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■uppUea  or  provide  services  that  are  vital  In 
the  Indiistrlal  processes  of  their  big  brothers. 

The  other  area  Is  where,  in  the  past,  the 
economy  has  depended  almost  solely  on  one 
kind  of  industry,  usually  coal.  When  the 
need  arose  for  new  industry  to  take  up  em- 
ployment slacks,  the  smaller  indxistry  pro- 
vided the  answer.  The  smaller  industry  did 
not  req\ilre  the  capital  of  a  larger  one,  and 
Buccessful  efforts  to  attract  several  small  In- 
dustries In  different  fields  provided  a  diver- 
sification not  present  before.  Beckley  is  a 
good  example  of  a  community  that  has  done 
this. 

It  Is  true  many  industrial  efforts,  aimed 
at  l&igi  or  small  industries,  have  failed.  But 
many  have  succeeded. 

In  1966,  in  southern  West  Virginia,  where 
Appalachian  provides  electric  service,  25  new 
industries  either  announced  or  opened  plants. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  18  of  these  bad 
less  than  100  employees  and  could  be  classed 
•8  "small  industry." 

Three  years  ago  Appalachian  constructed 
a  "Project  Decision"  shell  building  in  Prince- 
ton, and  although  an  industry  has  not  been 
attracted  to  Its  60,700  square  feet  of  floor 
■pace,  the  building  cannot  be  classed  as  a 
failure,  nor  can  the  fact  that  it  Is  not  oc- 
cupied be  given  as  evidence  that  West  Vir- 
ginia cannot  attract  small  Industry. 

Several  prospects  have  looked  at  the  build- 
ing, but  have  not  occupied  It  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  Expansion  plans  of  some  compa- 
nies feU  through,  others  found  the  building 
inappropriate  for  their  processes,  and  stUl 
others  decided  to  locate  elsewhere. 

But  the  building  opened  a  new  section 
of  Princeton  for  industrial  growth;  It  has 
spread  Princeton's  name  far  and  wide 
through  promotional  efforts;  and  it  was 
responsible  for  a  new  industry  in  the  com- 
mimlty.  The  Dean  Co.  came  to  look  at  the 
building,  found  it  unsuitable  for  Its  particu- 
lar needs,  but  liked  what  it  saw  in  Prince- 
ton. It  stayed  to  build  a  new  plant  adjacent 
to  the  shell  building. 

A  good  philosophy  In  industrial  develop- 
ment is  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the 
industrial  giants — which  provide  employ- 
ment for  many — and  small  Industries,  which 
provide  diversification  and  vital  services. 

But  to  attract  either.  West  Virginia  must 
face  up  to  some  real  problems,  must  find 
the  solutions,  and  must  take  action  to  solve 
them. 

For  example,  there  is  little  land  In  the 
state  which  has  actually  been  set  aside  and 
dedicated  to  industrial  development.  This 
la  important  anywhere,  but  particularly  im- 
portant to  areas  such  as  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia where  there  is  not  an  abundance  of 
fiat  land  to  begin  with. 

It  is  sad.  but  true,  that  much  of  the  land 
that  is  available  for  industrial  growth  is 
priced  out  of  reason,  and  in  many  areas 
where  land  might  be  available,  industrial 
development  groups  do  not  have  the  facts 
about  it:  Cost,  acreage,  availability,  services, 
and  the  like. 

Too  often  those  of  us  In  Industrial  devel- 
opment work  get  a  rather  cool  response 
from  smaller  Industries  outside  the  state 
when  we  make  them  a  presentation. 

Their  remarks  in  rebuttal  deal  with  union 
activity,  work  stoppages,  lack  of  a  right  to 
work  law,  and   the  political  climate. 

We  do  not  always  agree  with  these  re- 
marks and,  to  the  contrary,  present  convinc- 
ing arguments  that  West  Virginia  Is  a  good 
place  for  Industry  to  make  a  profit. 

But  the  record  cannot  be  Ignored.  West 
Virginia  in  the  period  1961-65  showed  0.25 
percent  of  total  working  time  lost  due  to 
work  stoppages,  as  opposed-  to  a  national 
average  of  0.16  per  cent.  Wildcat  strikes, 
walkouts,  and  long,  drawn-out  labor  termi- 
nation contracts  are  not  palatable  to  a  new- 
comer considering  a  million-dollar  plant 
location  decision. 

Many  of  the  work  stoppage  acts  are  caused 


by  Irresponsible  people,  and  are  strongly 
censored  by  the  responsible  labor  leaders  of 
West  Virginia.  But  actions  of  a  few  can  de- 
stroy the  Image  of  many,  Just  as  one  bad 
apple  can  ruin  a  bustel.  The  stigma  Is  on 
the  community  when  this  happens,  and  an- 
other sad  chapter  Is  written  in  West  Vir- 
ginia's   history    of    labor    strife. 

The  people  of  the  state  must  awaken 
to  their  responslblUtf  and  not  let  an  Irre- 
sponsible few  dictate. 

Another  reason  why  smaller  industry 
sometimes  avoids  the  state  has  been  poor 
accessibility  and  dlffloulty  in  reaching  mar- 
kets. Dramatic  steps  are  being  taken  to 
correct  this.  The  Interstate  highway  sys- 
tem, with  three  Intorstates  converging  on 
Charleston,  could  make  it  a  major  distribu- 
tion center.  The  Appalachian  Highway 
Corridor  System  will  bring  the  mountain 
areas  of  southern  Wast  Virginia  into  focus 
as  an  area  with  potential. 

There  are  other  reasons  too — other  prob- 
lems to  be  faced. 

There  Is  blight — substandard  dwellings, 
abandoned  Junkyards  and  car  yards,  un- 
curbed streets,  weeded  lots,  unpalnted  build- 
ings and  other  eyesores.  Industry  looks  lor 
an  attractive  community. 

All  the  blame  cannot  be  placed  on  indi- 
viduals. Industry  too  must  share.  There 
is  a  need  .for  a  sensible  and  workable  air  and 
water  pollution  law,  and  Industry  must 
play  Its  part.  Land  reclamation  programs 
are  long  past  due,  add  industry  is  begin- 
ning to  recognize  its  obligation  and 
responsibility. 

West  Virginia  must  begin  to  measure  its 
economy  by  the  land  and  resources  that  are 
available.  With  90  percent  of  the  state  In 
mountains,  what  is  the  proper  density  or  use 
of  the  10  percent  available?  The  Planning 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
is  working  on  a  state  plan,  and  it  needs 
to  be  compatible  with  the  goals  and  alms  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
state  government. 

There  must  be  long-range  planning,  plan- 
ning that  continues  from  one  administra- 
tion to  the  next  and  does  not  stop  with  an 
election. 

There  must  be.  In  West  Virginia,  a  faith 
in  state  government,  a  unity  of  the  people, 
and  a  West  Virginia  for  all. 

TSAVKL  Division  Etzs  Explosion  or  Tottrist 

Trade  Within  Decade 
(By  Curtis  C.  Jones,  Director,  Travel  Develop- 
ment Division,  State  Commerce  Depart- 
ment) 

One  of  the  first  of  many  jobs  facing  the 
division  will  be  the  re-activation  of  the 
Cabell-Wayne  Tourist  Bureau  in  the  Hunt- 
ington area.  This  bureau  was  very  active 
during  and  prior  to  the  Centennial  celebra- 
tion year  of  1963.  The  Huntington  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  nonr  operates  the  official 
West  Virginia  Tourist  Information  Center 
located  on  U.S.  Route  60,  East  of  Hunting- 
ton. Along  with  this  bureau,  we  hope  to 
establish  a  working  council  In  the  Logan- 
Williamson  area. 

During  1967,  the  division  hopes  to  extend 
its  invitations  to  the  nation's  sports  and 
travel  writers  to  visit  the  Mountain  State 
and  see  and  enjoy  tbe  fresh  and  beautiful 
scenic  attractions.  In  the  past  year,  we  have 
averaged  about  one  story  each  month  In  the 
most  popular  magazines  featiiring  sports  and 
travel. 

Working  with  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  we  hope  to  attract  more  outdoor 
and  travel  writers  In  1967.  The  average  story, 
if  bought  as  advertising,  would  cost  West 
Virginia  about  (30,000. 

T.  R.  (Pete)  Samsell,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  our  finest  stories  in 
Outdoor  Life,  Sports  Afield  and  other  national 
publications. 
He  will  plan  to  visit  and  display  at  tbe 


Canadian  National  Exhibition  in  Toronto 
durmg  1967.  We  feel  that  this  particular 
travel  show  is  highly  beneficial  to  West 
Virginia  In  that  the  Canadians  are  discover- 
ing that  our  state  offers  much  to  tbe  vaca- 
tioner. 

We  will  participate  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  Travel  and  Sports  Show 
in  the  National  Armory  during  April.  Due 
to  tbe  great  number  of  tourists  in  tbe  na- 
tion's capltol,  we  feel  that  much  can  be  ac- 
complished at  this  show. 

Plans  for  additional  tourist  information 
centers  will  be  pushed  diiring  the  year.  We 
hope  to  see  established  information  centen 
In  all  major  cities  and  most  communities 
before  tbe  year  is  over.  Representatives  of 
the  Travel  Development  Division  will  work 
closely  with  any  and  all  omnmunlties  wish- 
ing our  help  in  the  formation  of  these 
centers. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  provide  sufficient 
travel  promotion  brochures  to  all  organiza- 
tions helping  the  State  to  promote  travel. 
We  are  planning  additional  information  bro- 
chures for  use  at  travel  shows. 

Special  tour  information  literature  will  be 
printed  for  special  use  at  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Exhibition.  Canadians  are  Interested 
in  routes  to  and  from  the  Mountain  State. 

One-day,  three-day  and  week  tours  of 
West  Virginia  will  be  mapped  out  and  fur- 
nished to  visitors.  These  tours  will  Include 
mileage,  routes,  suggested  accoDMnodatlonj 
and  other  general  information  needed  by 
the  traveler. 

The  division  has  budgeted  matching  ad- 
vertising funds  for  each  county.  If  tbe 
money  is  made  available  to  the  division,  we 
will  work  with  and  help  the  counties  form 
advertising  campaigns  to  attract  tourists  to 
their  areas.  Up  to  a  certain  amount,  we  will 
match  their  expenditure  for  direct  advertis- 
ing or  brochures. 

We  are  hoping  to  employ  a  marketing  spe- 
cialist for  OUT  art  and  craft  section  of  the 
division.  This  person  will  help  promote  the 
products  of  our  craftsmen  and  offer  assist- 
ance in  marketing.  Arts  and  crafts  are  be- 
coming a  major  product  of  West  Vlrglna. 
The  quality  is  far  above  the  usual  itenas  you 
find  in  craft  shops. 

Technical  assistance  and  g;\ildance  is  nec- 
essary if  the  craftsmen  are  to  succeed  In  es- 
tablishing their  products  for  retail  trade. 

The  assistance,  coop)eratlon  and  experience 
of  the  Travel  Development  Division  staff  Is 
available  to  all  organizations  and  commu- 
nities working  with  the  travel  trade  m  the 
State. 

New  Plant  at  Wheeling  Geared  to  War 
Effort 

Wheeling. — Wheeling  Steel  Corporation's 
major  operations  development  In  West  Vir- 
ginia during  1966  was  the  start-up  of  Its  new 
Wheeling  Fabricating  Plant. 

The  plant  Is  producing  steel  shipping  con- 
tainers under  an  $8.8  million  contract  from 
the  Defense  General  Supply  Center,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Current  volume  of  fabricating  business  In 
the  company's  other  plants  made  It  neces- 
sary to  start  up  a  new  production  plant  to 
fulfill  the  container  contract. 

The  buildings  being  used  were  part  of  the 
•Whesllng  Corrugating  Co.  plant  in  east 
Wheeling  which  was  closed  down  and  dis- 
mantled in  early  1961. 

A  substantial  amount  of  new  equipment 
has  been  Installed  and  appropriate  auxiliary 
facilities  provided  to  get  the  new  operation 
under  way.  Approximately  600  employees  are 
now  working  at  the  Wheeling  Fabricating 
Plant. 

Robert  M.  Morris,  president  of  Wheeling 
Steel,  said,  "We  will  make  every  effort  to  sup- 
plement this  activity  by  adding  normal  com- 
mercial activities  at  this  location.  At  the 
same  time,  we  will  work  with  the  federal 
government  supply  agencies  in  an  effort  to 
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obtain  additional  government  contracts  for 
this  facility.  We  have  high  hopes  that  this 
will  be  a  permanent  operation." 

Wheeling  Steel's  $9  million  hot  strip  finish- 
ing and  handling  program  at  tbe  Steuben- 
vllle  (Ohio)  plant  is  near  completion  accord- 
mg  to  Morris. 

Principal  components  of  the  facilities,  lo- 
cated in  two  structural  buildings  (each  120'x 
528')  at  the  Steubenvllle  (South)  plant,  are 
a  coll  shear  line  and  a  coll  buUd-up  and 
slitting  line.  The  installations  are  adjacent 
to  Wheeling's  80"  hot  strip  mill,  which  went 
into  operation  late  in  1965. 

Morris  said  that,  with  these  new  units, 
Wheeling  will  be  able  to  "provide  tbe  market 
with  wider  and  heavier  hot  rolled  colls  that 
have  better  flatness  and  closer  dimensional 
tolerances."  He  euided  that  faster  shipping 
will  also  result  from  this  project. 

The  coll  shear  line  Is  now  In  oi>eratlon.  It 
has  a  maximum  speed  of  185'  per  minute. 
This  line  Increases  Wheeling's  sheet  process- 
ing capacity  from  a  thickness  of  .160"  to 
375",  increases  cut-to-length  sheets  from 
16'  to  30',  and  widths  from  60"  to  72". 

Tbe  combination  coll  buildup  and  slitting 
line  is  expected  to  be  In  operation  In  Febru- 
ary. It  will  have  a  maximum  speed  of  500' 
per  minute  and  will  butt  weld  small  weight 
coils  to  produce  large  coils  up  to  maximum 
of  74,000  pounds.  The  line  is  also  equipped 
with  a  trimming  device  that  will  surface 
dress  tbe  welded  area  to  make  a  smooth 
continuous  coll  surface.  This  new  unit  can 
be  quickly  changed  to  a  slitting  line  by  re- 
placing the  side  trimming  assembly  with  a 
slitting  assembly. 

Both  lines  are  equipped  with  X-ray  guages 
for  mdicatlng  strip  thickness  and  oil  appli- 
cators for  coating  the  strip  or  sheets.  Aux- 
iliary equipment  Includes  two  electric  over- 
head cranes  and  a  reversible  coll  conveyor. 

Mechanical  equipment  for  the  hot  strip 
finishing  and  handling  installations  was 
supplied  by  Wean  Industries,  Inc.  of  Warren, 
Ohio  and  the  electrical  equipment  by  Re- 
liance Electric  and  Engineering  Company  of 
Cleveland  Ohio. 

Morris  said  that  initial  finishing  capacity 
of  the  new  facilities  will  be  about  20,000  net 
tons  of  hot  bands  per  month,  "with  a  po- 
tential of  30,000  tons  per  month." 

Tbe  Steubenvllle  plant  is  Wheeling  Steel's 
basic  steel  producing  operation,  covering 
more  than  400  acres  at  Steubenvllle  and 
Mingo  Junction,  Ohio  and  East  Steubenvllle 
and  FoUansbee.  Nelson  W.  Hocking  Jr.  ts  the 
plant  manager. 

PiTTSBURCH  Plate  Glass  Long  Has  Been 
Major  State  Employer 

PPG  Industries  (Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.),  widely  diversified  manufacturers  of 
glass,  chemicals,  coatings  and  resins  and  fiber 
glass,  has  been  a  West  Virginia  employer  for 
more  than  60  years. 

Since  as  early  as  1916,  PPG  Industries  has 
been  operating  a  large  sheet  (or  window 
glass)  factory  at  Clarksburg.  Its  extensive 
chemical  complex  at  Natrium,  on  tbe  Ohio 
River  about  35  miles  south  of  Wheeling,  has 
been  In  operation  since  the  early  months  of 
World  War  n. 

Both  operations  now  employ  about  2,200 
persons.  PPG's  chemical  division  complex — 
then  consisting  of  four  chlorine  circuits — 
went  on  stream  in  1943.  Expansion  at  this 
complex  has  never  stopped. 

Natrium's  chemical  operations  are  based 
on  salt  found  at  that  Ohio  Valley  location 
at  a  depth  of  6,850  feet.  Salt  is  converted 
to  brine  and  chlorine,  caustic  soda  and  hy- 
drogen are  produced  as  co-products  in  elec- 
trolytic cells. 

A  chlorinated  benzene  plant  was  added  at 
Natrium  in  1949;  a  benezene  hexachloride 
plant  went  on  stream  in  1951;  a  second  major 
expansion  of  chlorine  production  occiirred  In 
1963. 

Construction  of  a  large  research  laboratory 


and  development  center  was  started  In  1954 
and  these  extensive  and  modern  facilities 
have  been  enlarged  since  then  including  a 
technical  library. 

Anhydrous  ammonia  production  was  un- 
dertaken in  1956,  and  a  titanium  tetrachlo- 
ride facility  was  added  in  1956.  Electrolytic 
chlorine  production  facilities  were  Increased 
for  the  third  time  during  1957  and  a  mercury 
cell  chlorine  caustic  plant  was  placed  In  pro- 
duction the  following  year. 

Barium  chemicals,  carbon  bisulfide  and  a 
large  anhydrous  ammonia  plant  have  been 
added  during  recent  years.  Currently,  a  large 
titanium  plant  Is  under  construction. 

The  Clarksburg  sheet  glass  plant,  with  ap- 
proximately 1,150  employees,  Is  the  largest 
sheet  glass  factory  operated  by  the  PPG's 
Class  Division. 

New  Mines:   Eastern  Official   Sees  Long- 
Term  Pacts  as  Ket  to  Continuk)  Growth 

OF  iNDtrSTHY 

Welch. — Long-term  contracts  with  utili- 
ties and  steel  firms,  calling  for  the  purchase 
of  coal  over  extended  periods,  are  credited 
for  the  development  of  four  new  mines  in 
West  Virginia  by  Eastern  Associated  Coal 
Corp. 

Ben  P.  Romero,  Eastern's  manager  of  util- 
ity and  industrial  sales,  explained  the  Im- 
portance of  long-term  contracts  In  a  speech 
recently  at  tbe  annual  meeting  of  tbe 
Welch  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"If  tbe  coal  producer  has  a  long-term  com- 
mitment for  purchase  of  his  product,  he  is 
much  more  likely  to  make  the  large-scale 
investment  necessary  to  develop  a  new 
mine,"  Romero  said. 

"The  opening  of  new  mines  can  help  the 
economy  of  a  state  and  a  locality.  So  it  is 
to  our  common  benefit  to  support  the  trend 
to  long-term  contracts." 

Eastern  has  annoimced  that  its  new  mines 
will  employ  1,500  men  and  put  $14.5  million 
in  wages  and  benefits  into  the  West  VirgiiUa 
economy.  The  mines  will  be  located  in 
Wyoming,  Raleigh,  Boone  and  Monongalia 
Counties. 

Romero  noted  that  two  of  the  mines — at 
Bud  and  Stotesbury — will  be  extensions  of 
the  company's  present  Keystone  No.  1  mine 
at  Keystone,  McDowell  County.  They  will 
mine  coal  from  tbe  famous  Pocobontas  No. 
3  seam.  The  speaker  noted  "that  is  some 
of  the  finest  coal  in  the  world."  A  third 
Keystone  mine,  it  was  added,  already  is  in 
operation  at  Hemdon,  Wyoming  County. 

In  discussing  "New  Horizons  for  coal," 
Romero  said  the  trend  to  long-term  con- 
tracts Is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
new  horizons.  This  trend,  he  said,  started 
in  the  Mid-west  and  is  spreading  to  the  East. 
Romero  said  that  an  example  of  the  new 
long-term  contracts  is  the  one  that  Eastern 
has  recently  signed  with  Carolina  Power  & 
Light  Co.  It  calls  for  the  North  Carolina 
utility  to  purchase  the  entire  output  of  a 
new  Boone  County  mine  for  20  years. 

Commenting  on  the  general  economic  out- 
look, Romero  said:  "All  signs  Indicate  that 
tbe  coal  Industry  in  the  next  20  years  will 
experience  its  greatest  period  of  sustained 
growth.  We  feel  that  the  industry  has  the 
vision,  tbe  imagination,  and  the  ability  to 
plan  for  the  future,  as  shown  by  the  prog- 
ress now  being  made  in  experimental  labora- 
tories." 

On  the  Inroads  of  nuclear  energy,  tbe 
Eastern  spokesman  declared:  "A  box  score 
of  nuclear  and  coal-fired  electric  power 
plants  on  order  or  under  construction  Indi- 
cates there  will  be  a  close  race  between  these 
two  fuels  for  many  years.  The  emphasis 
given  in  tbe  news  to  atomic  energy  plants 
has  created  the  impression  that  practically 
all  new  electric  power  plants  will  be  nuclear. 
"However,  an  examination  of  the  record 
shows  quite  a  different  picture.  The  Edison 
Electric  Institute  reports  that,"  In  tbe  first 
half  of  this  year,  a  total  of  nine  nuclear 


power  plants  was  ordered.  In  the  same  peri- 
od, 29  fossil  fuel  plants — principally  coal  but 
Including  some  gas,  oil  and  multi-fueled 
plants — have  been  ordered. 

"A  survey  in  September  of  this  year  shows 
that  24  nuclear  power  plants  were  in  design 
or  construction.  However,  a  recent  tally  of 
coal-fired  electric  plant  construction  plans 
Indicates  that  more  th;ji  80  such  units  will 
be  biUlt  by  1971." 

In  addition  to  purchasers  in  this  country, 
the  market  for  n.S.  coal  is  expanding  in  for- 
eign nations,  Romero  said. 

"Foreign  steel  mills  can  purchase  Ameri- 
can coal  and  have  it  shipped  at  a  lower  cost 
than  the  selling  price  of  their  domestic  coal," 
he  conunented. 

Among  numerous  projects  investigating 
new  \ises  for  coal,  the  Eastern  official  men- 
tioned research  in  progress  in  West  Virginia. 

"To  help  Insure  future  coal  demand,"  be 
said,  "tbe  Coal  Research  Bureau  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University  has  been  studying  tbe  uti- 
lization of  fiy  ash.  A  process  has  been  de- 
veloped to  produce  a  quality  drypressed  lly 
ash  based  brick,  as  well  as  block,  tUe,  and 
pipe,  which  can  conceivably  use  large  ton- 
nages of  fly  ash.  An  Initial  study  of  tbe 
economics  of  this  process  appears  to  indicate 
a  very  favorable  situation." 

Romero  noted  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  made  a  $21,000  grant  to  West  Virginia 
University  for  research  Into  ways  for  con- 
verting coal -ash  slag  into  mineral  wool  for 
insulation.  He  pointed  out  the  grant  Is  the 
first  step  of  a  proposed  three-year  research 
effort  to  be  made  by  the  university. 

Other  research  projects  which  are  nearlng 
commercialization  were  listed  as:  Process 
to  convert  coal  to  synthetic  crude  oil,  fuel 
gas,  and  solid  char  fuel,  and  process  to  use 
coal  in  desalting  sea  water. 

Romero  concluded:  "There  is  an  ever- 
brightening  horizon  that  forecasts  better 
days  ahead  for  all  of  us — ^and  that  includes, 
most  importantly,  the  West  Virginia  region 
that  produces  what  we  have  to  sell." 

ROADBUILDING  BOOM SAWYERS  ClTES  FlCURBS 

ON    CONTTNtTING   STATE   PROGRESS 

(By  Burl  A.  Sawyers,  State  road  commis- 
sioner) 

West  Virginia's  road  program  Is  In  tbe 
final  stages  of  another  record  breaking  year. 

1966  marked  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
that  new  highs  were  established  for  con- 
struction contract  lettings,  construction 
contract  awards,  interstate  expenditures, 
interstate  mileage  completed  or  opened  to 
traffic. 

That  West  Virginia  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
highway  development  program  unmatohed 
in  its  history  is  a  well  known  fact.  One 
way  to  Indicate  this  happy  situation  is  to 
compare  road  building  figures  of  1966  with 
those  of  1956: 

Construction  miles  in  work,  September 
1966,  54;   September  1966,  147. 

Cost  of  construction  projecte  in  work, 
September  1956,  13.4  mU.,  September  1966, 
169  mil. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  one  month  of 
1966  we  paid  out  more  than  13  million  in 
contractor  estimates  which  matches  the 
figure  for  total  contracts  in  work  In  Septem- 
ber, 1956. 

1966  is  also  the  year  that  saw  West  Vir- 
ginia reach  the  major  milestone  of  obll- 
gatmg  federal  funds  on  current  basis.  Tbe 
significance  of  this  was  summed  up  by 
George  Penton,  BPR  of  West  Virginia,  Di- 
vision Engineer,  at  a  recent  meeting  with 
the  West  Virgima  Contractors'  Assn.: 

"In  October  1962,  West  Virginia  had  obli- 
gated 5  percent  of  Its  1962  Interstate  Funds. 
At  this  time  the  national  average  of  Inter- 
state funds  obligated  was  42  percent  of  1963 
funds.  On  Sept.  30,  1966,  West  Virginia  had 
obligated  66  percent  of  Its  1967  Interstate 
Funds.  The  national  average  was  73  per- 
cent of  1967  funds." 
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In  other  words.  In  October  1962,  West 
Virginia  was  137  percent  behind  the  national 
average  of  Interstate  funds  obligated,  while 
on  Sept.  30,  1966.  the  state  was  within  7 
percent  of  the  national  average.  Our  regu- 
lar federal-aid  ABC  program  followed  this 
pattern  In  a  similar  manner.  In  fact,  as 
of  Sept.  30,  1966,  West  Virginia  had  obli- 
gated 65  percent  of  Its  1967  ABC  funds  which 
was  12  percent  above  the  national  average. 

The  Interstate  System  Is  on  schedule  for 
completion  In  1972.  It  Is  my  firm  opinion, 
that  West  Virginia  could  complete  the  sys- 
tem on  schedule  providing  federal  funds 
were  available  In  sufficient  quantities.  The 
recent  Federal-aid  cutback  could,  however, 
affect  this  deadline. 

My  reasons  for  saying  that  we  could  com- 
plete the  system  by  1972,  with  sufficient 
federal-aid  ftinds  are: 

As  previously  discussed,  we  are  now  oper- 
ating on  a  current  basis  in  obligating  fed- 
eral funds.  At  one  point  in  1966,  we  could 
not  let  Interstate  projects  to  contract  be- 
cause of  the  unavailability  of  federal  funds. 
In  our  "Plan  for  the  Future"  published  In 
1962,  it  was  forecast  that  we  would  not  be 
In  this  enviable  position  until  1967.  We 
beat  this  schedule  by  one  year. 

In  the  1962  "Plan  for  the  Future"  we  laid 
out  a  schedule  for  completing  the  Interstate. 
For  the  period  of  1963  through  1966  we 
planned  to  open  to  traffic  60  miles  of  Inter- 
state. We  have  actually  opened  78  miles 
or  130  percent  of  our  planned  schedule. 

The  1962  Plan,  indicated  a  schedule  to 
start  165  miles  Into  construction  for  the 
period  1963  thru  1966.  We  actually  started 
construction  on  179  miles  or  109  percent  of 
our  planned  schedule. 

As  for  accomplishments  In  the  Interstate 
Program  In  1966,  the  following  records  were 
set: 

Total  interstate  expenditures — 970  million 
through  December,  1966. 

Miles  completed  or  open  to  traffic — 36. 

Contracts  advertised  and/or  awarded — 55 
miles  at  $75  million. 

As  of  Dec.  31,  1966,  the  Interstate  Program 
had: 

Miles 
Miles  complete  or  opened  (Including 

the  West  Virginia  Turnpike 22.6 

Construction  stage 67.0 

Contract  plans 173.5 

Design   report 46.6 

Reconnaissance    li.  0 

Total  618.6 

Progress  on  the  important  Appalachian 
development  highway  systems  has  been  ex- 
cellent during  1966,  as  we  have  advanced 
166  miles  to  the  contract  plana  stage. 

As  of  Dec.  31,  1966,  the  Appalachian  Pro- 
gram had: 

Miles 

Under  construction 12.6 

Adequate 9.5 

Contract  plans 165.0 

Preliminary  engineering  241.0 

Total 428.0 

In  1966,  we  let  to  construction  11.7  miles 
at  a  cost  of  $10.7  million. 

The  166  mile  route  of  the  Highland  Scenic 
Highway,  located  entirely  within  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  will  utilize  to  the  maxl- 
miun  extent  possible,  the  crests  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The 
scenic  highway,  on  completion,  wUl  provide 
West  Virginia  with  an  attraction  without 
equal  in  this  country.  We  have  two  proj- 
ects at  the  southern  end  under  construction 
and  a  third  project  to  be  let  to  contract  as 
soon  as  Public  Lands  federal  funds  are  made 
available.  Completion  of  these  projects  will 
provide  a  usable  14-mlle  segment. 

Completion  of  this  highway  will  progress 
as  rapidly  as  funds  become  available.  I 
should  point  out  that  Federal   Founds  pay 


100%  of  the  costs  of  that  portion  of  the 
Highland  Scenic  Highway  located  within 
Mozusngahela  National  Forest. 

As  with  the  Interstate  Program,  we  are 
obligating  federal  funds  on  a  current  basis 
In  our  ABC  Program.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
on  Oct.  30,  1966,  West  Virginia  ranked  14th 
among  the  states  In  placing  ABC  funds  un- 
der obligation. 

Highlights  during  1966.  were : 

Opened  to  traffic — 34.2  miles. 

Contracts  awarded  or  advertised — 42.4  miles 
at  $23.6  million. 

Maintenance  expeoditures  through  Nov. 
30,  1966,  were  $39.4  million.  We  had  another 
banner  year  for  maintenance  project  lettlngs 
as  we  let  163  Jobs  fcr  improvement  of  593 
miles  (mostly  surfacing  and  resurfacing)  at 
a  total  cost  of  approximately  $8  million. 

In  addition,  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  our  highway  beautlflcatlon  program. 
A  separate  division  was  established  on  Jan. 
1.  1966,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
implementing  the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon 
Act,  enforcing  our  present  salvage  yard  and 
outdoor  advertising  control  laws  and  any 
future  changes  in  these  laws. 

The  road  commission  received  $829,000.00 
of  federal  monies  in  flscal  year  1966  for  beau- 
tlflcatlon projects.  The  Commission  pres- 
ently has  four  landscaping  projects  underway 
on  1-64  and  1-77.  There  are  seven  Interstate 
rest  area  projects  in  final  design  or  under 
construction.  Approximately  100  salvage 
yards  have  been  eliminated  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  We  have  been  able  to  encourage 
the  cleanup  or  fencing  of  15  other  salvage 
yards. 

West  Virginia  has  112  roadside  parks  (at 
least  one  in  every  oounty)  and  400  table 
areas  for  the  motorist*  to  enjoy.  In  my  opin- 
ion, these  parks  surpass  any  other  such  fa- 
cilities in  this  country.  During  one  three 
month  period,  the  commission  tabulated  sev- 
eral thousand  Information  cards  filled  out  by 
tourists  using  these  lacllities  and  only  four 
were  of  a  critical  nature. 

I  again  want  to  take  notice  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's unique  Interstate  Safety  Patrol  Ve- 
hicles. We  initiated  this  program  to  aid  the 
motorists  and  remain  the  only  State,  so  far 
as  I  know,  to  maintain  such  an  operation  on 
a  twenty-four  hour  basis.  These  safety  cars 
have  proved  remarkably  useful  and  we  plan 
to  step-up  the  program  as  additional  Inter- 
state mileage  is  opened  to  traffic. 

West  Virginia's  road  program  for  1967  Is 
forecast  to  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever. 
For  example:  (1)  We  are  planning  on  letting 
to  contract  approximately  140  miles  of  con- 
struction projects  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$150  mllUon. 

Included  in  this  total  is: 

55  miles  of  Interstate, 

35  miles  of  Appalaohlan  and  Appalachian 
access  roads. 

50  miles  of  Scenic  Highway,  ABC  and  State 
Projects. 

We  are  striving  to  ©pen  to  traffic  another 
35-40  miles  of  Interstate.  Several  Inter- 
state projects  In  the  Charleston  area  will 
move  into  the  final  stages  of  design  so  that 
construction  contracts  will  be  let  prior  to 
the  1968  construction  season. 

In  our  1962  Plan  lor  the  Future,  which 
was  developed  prior  t©  the  initiation  of  the 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  Program, 
we  indicated  that  1967  would  be  the  last 
year  that  the  $6.3  million  dollar  appropria- 
tion from  the  general  fund  would  be  re- 
quired. As  you  will  note,  our  forecast  of 
revenues  for  Fiscal  Year  1968  does  not  In- 
clude the  $6.3  mlllioa  general  fund  appro- 
priation. 

In  summary,  our  revenue  estimates  indi- 
cate a  need  for  an  additional  $10.2  million 
In  order  to  allow  th$  road  commission  to 
carry  out  Its  planned  program  for  a  road 
system  that  will  play  a  major,  if  not  the 
major,  role  In  the  economic  and  social  growth 
of  our  State. 
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Here  is  a  brief  rundown  of  projected  fiscal 
year  1968  breakdown  expenditures  and  reve- 
nues: 

Total  expenditures $236,518,000 

Revenues:    Balance    June    30, 

1967 7,244,000 

State  revenue : 

Gasoline    tax 41,901,000 

Motor  vehicle  fees 23,508,000 

Privilege    tax 8,  361,0oo 

Capitation   tax 300,000 

Special   permits 200,000 

Bond   sales 20,000.000 

Miscellaneous    100,000 

Total    101,614,000 

Federal -aid  revenue: 

IntersUte  89,118,000 

ABC    14,197.000 

Appalachian    20,323,000 

Total 123,638,000 

Total  revenues 225,252,000 

Total   expenditures 235,618,000 

Total  revenues 226,252,000 

Additional  revenue 

needs 10,266,000 

Deliberate — Cautious,  But  Optimistic,  Ap- 
PBOACH  to  PuTuax  Beino  Madk  bt  Com- 

TRACTORS 

A  cautious  but  optimistic  approach  to 
heavy  and  highway  construction  in  the  state 
is  being  made  by  the  West  Virginia  Con- 
tractors Assn.  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Activities  of  most  concern  to  the  asso- 
ciation are  those  directed  by  the  State  Road 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Army  Engineering 
Corps,  Huntington  and  Pittsburgh  Districts 
and  other  smaller  but  Important  federal  and 
state  agencies. 

However,  It  is  the  program  of  the  road 
agency  that  the  association  is  most  closely 
allied  with  and  despite  the  recent  cutback 
In  federal  road  funds  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  future  of  roadbuildlng  here,  for 
at  least  the  next  18  months  or  two  years, 
is  not  expected  to  be  hit  too  hard  by  the  un- 
expected financial  slash  In  Federal  monies. 

Two  outstanding  factors  make  the  road 
building  outlook  In  the  Mountain  State  dif- 
ferent. First,  the  federal  cutback  will  not 
disturb  Appalachian  program  road  funds 
and  West  Virginia  with  its  55  counties  in- 
cluded in  the  Appalachian  program  Is  in  an 
excellent  position  to  rearrange  its  Federal- 
aid  programs  to  substitute  when  the  occa- 
sion warrants. 

Then  the  flexibility  of  the  road  program  in 
West  Virginia  Is  such  that  it  can  permit 
greater  attention  being  given  to  stage  con- 
struction. Thus  the  road  commission,  in 
Its  Judgment,  can  go  ahead  with  grade  and 
drain  projects,  delaying  say  the  paving  and 
guard  rail  erection  until  some  two  years  later, 
thereby  eliminating  the  need  for  holding  up 
these  valuable  funds  for  such  a  long  jjerlod. 

Moreover,  the  commission  is  continuing  its 
engineering  and  right-of-way  activities  at 
an  accelerated  pace  to  be  in  poised  position 
to  move  forward  more  rapidly  than  ever  when 
normal  conditions  return. 

A  mounting  Increase  In  traffic  Tolume  on 
state  roads  plus  the  fact  that  an  early  win- 
ter appears  to  be  descending  on  the  state, 
gives  rise  to  the  prediction  that  an  IncreaM 
In  resurfacing  projects  will  most  Ukely  be 
progranmied  by  the  commission  In  the  1967 
construction  season. 

Winter  damage  to  blacktop  roads  In  the 
Mountain  State  Is  generally  pretty  severe. 
These  "bread  and  butter"  projects  are  man- 
datory to  keep  current  traffic  rolling  until 
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.some  of  the  Interstate  and  major  express- 
way Jobs  are  completed  and  can  absorb  a 
portion  of  this  ever-increasing  traffic.  The 
association  has  26  members  engaged  In  this 
phase  of  highway  improvement  and  all  are 
geared  for  increased  programs  starting  next 
spring. 

Financing  problems  In  1967  may  weaken 
the  demand  for  new  construction  In  some 
categories  and  the  long-range  outlook  for 
materials  is  that  they  will  go  up  again. 
Steel,  needed  for  highway  building  and  In 
other  phases  of  the  program  Is  a  big  enigma 
facing  the  Commission  and  contractors. 
Bronze  was  eliminated  from  all  bridge  proj- 
ects In  West  Virginia  last  summer.  And. 
from  this  point.  It  looks  like  labor  costs  will 
continue  to  escalate  in  the  months  ahead 
although  there  Is  a  good  chance  that  less 
overtime  will  be  needed  In  private  and  public 
construction,  which  may  hold  costs  down 
slightly. 

Despite  uneasiness  in  world  conditions,  the 
association  believes  the  outlook  to  be  bright 
for  the  Industry  in  the  year  ahead.  A  deci- 
sion to  materially  Increase  the  Vietnam  war 
could  conceivably  change  all  this  not  only  In 
the  heavy  and  highway  Industries  but  prac- 
tically every  phase  of  the  nation's  economic 
cycle.  It's  a  situation  facing  every  Industry 
m  the  country. 


Statk's    "Agribusiness"    Makes    Gratifying 

Comeback 

(By   Gus  R.  Douglass,   ConuxUssioner,   West 

Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture) 

A  restless  giant  Is  awakening  In  West 
Virginia.  Considered  by  many  to  be  ailing 
and  not  worth  the  efiort  to  revive  it,  agricul- 
ture In  the  Mountain  State  today  Is  under- 
going many  changes  In  government  programs 
and  on-the-farm  activities.  One  of  the  most 
significant  signs  In  this  rebirth  Is  the  grow- 
ing Investor  Interest  In  the  state's  agriculture 
industry. 

Cash  farm  Income  In  West  Virginia  will 
probably  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  $112  mil- 
lion for  1966,  up  $7  million  from  the  previous 
year.  However,  this  Is  not  the  total  Impact 
this  Industry  has  on  the  state.  "Agribusi- 
ness," the  production,  processing  and  mar- 
keting 0(f  farm  products,  represents  Just 
gUghtly  less  than  one-half  billion  dollars  in 
trade  within  our  borders. 

It  Is  agribusiness,  the  total  picture,  to 
which  agriculture,  education  and  buslneee 
leaders  will  be  directing  their  attention  In 
the  years  ahead.  All  of  these  Interests  see  a 
great  consuming  population  closing  In  on  all 
sides  of  the  state  and  many  shifts  taking 
place  within  the  agriculture  Industry  which 
will  make  the  area  more  attractive. 

Today,  production  agriculture  Is  faced  with 
the  problem  of  small  ownerships,  limited 
level  land  and  associated  management  prob- 
lems. Yet,  there  Is  no  reason  why  all  of 
these  problems  cannot  be  overcome  by  the 
same  spirit  found  in  the  early  farmers. 

By  the  very  nature  of  our  early  colonial 
society  and  the  land  found  In  West  Virginia, 
farming  In  the  state  developed  along  the  lines 
of  a  self-sustaining  family  operation  con- 
ducted on  only  limited  acreage  needed  to 
supply  the  necessities.  The  harshness  of  this 
existence  made  religion  a  staple  of  life. 
Theee  circumstances  were  common,  rather 
than  the  uncommon,  for  the  period  for  many 
of  the  nation's  farm  families. 

However,  In  the  early  1900'b  the  nation  was 
awakened  to  Industrial  development,  rapid 
transportation  and  other  major  changes  In 
our  society.  West  Virginia  agriculture  found 
It  difficult  to  keep  pace  because  of  unim- 
proved roads  caused  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
large  construction  costs  in  mountain  terrain, 
and  lack  of  good  communications.  Today, 
communication  is  better  and  road  improve- 
ments have  come  about,  and,  what  Is  raore 
important,  the  gap  between  the  past  and 
present  can  be  rapidly  closed  with  the  new 
spirit  which  Is  developing. 
While  the  state  can  make  great  strides  in 


economic  development  by  encouraging  food 
processing  and  other  agriculture  related  in- 
dustries, the  foundation  of  future  develop- 
ment will  be  an  Increase  In  the  production 
of  a  well  selected  limited  number  of  farm 
products.  By  concentrating  on  a  limited 
number  of  activities  there  Is  the  opportunity 
to  get  more  efficiency  In  related  supply,  proc- 
essing and  transportation  activities. 

The  grasslands  of  the  state  are  our  largest 
single  agriculture  resource.  While  our  pas- 
tures and  meadows  are  far  from  producing 
at  capacity,  even  now  they  sustain  high 
quality  animals  eagerly  purchased  by  the 
feedlot  operator. 

One  of  the  keys  of  agriculture  expansion 
will  be  an  increase  In  the  number  of  cattle, 
above  the  250,000  marketed  In  1966.  At  this 
time  state  farmers  are  using  less  than 
twenty-flve  per  cent  of  the  Ume  and  fer- 
tilizer they  should  be  placing  on  their  grass- 
land. With  the  prop>er  use  of  these  chemi- 
cals pastxires  would  carry  one  beef  animal 
per  acre. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  Improving  these 
lands  has  been  the  task  of  getting  this  mate- 
rial on  the  hillsides  and  controlling  wood 
plants.  This  problem  may  be  falling  before 
the  march  of  technology  because  West  Vir- 
ginia University  Is  now  experimenting  with 
the  use  of  helicopters  to  scatter  high 
analysis  fertilizer,  and  spray  herbicides  for 
the  control  of  brush.  Results  have  been 
encouraging. 

Sheep  have  great  economic  potential  for 
the  state.  Livestock  management  specialists 
recommend  the  grazing  of  one  head  of  sheep 
with  each  head  of  cattle;  because  of  their 
grazing  habits  they  complement  each  other 
and  bring  about  better  gprassland  utilization. 
The  \ise  of  hormones  to  control  the  breeding 
cycle  Is  making  it  possible  to  produce  three 
lamb  crops  In  two  years  rather  than  the 
usual  two. 

Dairy  Is  the  most  highly  specialized  ani- 
mal Industry  In  the  state,  yet  there  Is  room 
for  great  Improvement  In  this  segment  of  the 
Industry.  Specialists  say  that  production 
can  be  increased  twenty-flve  per  cent  by  Im- 
proved feeding  of  the  dairy  cow.  Produc- 
tion of  the  dairy  herd  can  be  further  im- 
proved by  greater  use  of  artificial  Insemina- 
tion and  more  specialized  record  keeping. 

While  production  per  cow  has  been  in- 
creasing the  nation  Is  finding  it  difficult  to 
keep  up  with  the  growing  consumer  need 
for  milk,  prices  are  climbing  and  there  is 
no  longer  an  abundant  supply  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. These  factors  are  the  chemistry  which 
makes  it  possible  to  increase  the  economic 
potential  of  the  state's  dairy  industry. 

West  Virginia  produces  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  small  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  the  state  consumes.  In  selected  aireas 
and  on  a  limited  basis  there  are  opportuni- 
ties for  expanding  this  tyiJe  of  agriculture. 
However,  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
efforts  must  be  made  to  concentrate  produc- 
tion In  an  area  which  can  be  supported  with 
educational  and  marketing  activities  in  order 
to  reach  maximum  efficiency. 

Nationally,  the  center  of  egg  production 
is  moving  eastward.  This  Indicates  an  op- 
portunity for  this  poultry  activity,  made 
doubly  attractive  because  it  requires  little 
land.  Presently,  the  Parkersburg  and  Beck- 
ley  areas  are  the  center  of  the  state's  egg 
production,  both  of  these  areas  have  a  thin 
population  of  layers  when  compared  with 
what  is  needed  if  maximum  profit  and  effi- 
ciency are  to  be  realized. 

While  it  requires  great  efficiency  and  very 
good  management,  there  are  opportunities 
for  the  production  of  broilers.  Supported  by 
an  active  processor  Interest,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  state,  turkeys  can  be  profitably  pro- 
duced. Opportunities  exist  for  raising  ducks 
and  other  specialized  poultry. 

Production  and  processing  cannot  be  com- 
pletely separated  because  one  must  be  closely 
related  to  the  other.  West  Virginia  has  some 
food    manufacturing    activities,    the    dahry 


processing  plant  being  the  most  common. 
There  Is  some  processing  of  tomatoes  and 
apples,  but  the  processing  of  meat  appears 
to  have  the  brightest  prospect.  Recently 
enacted  meat  inspection  legislation  gives  the 
state  high  standards  and  will,  we  expect, 
make  it  possible  for  state  meat  to  move  freely 
in  the  channels  of  commerce. 

It  has  been  In  the  field  of  meat  and  relat- 
ing activities  that  the  state  has  received  the 
most  Investor  interest.  The  grain  feeding  of 
cattle,  the  processing  and  marketing  of  meat 
are  activities  which  require  large  capital  and 
well  developed  management  skills.  This  In- 
terest has  been  largely  responsible  for  alert- 
ing both  the  Agriculture  and  Commerce  De- 
partments to  the  Industrial  field  which  has 
been  largely  neglected  In  the  past. 

Most  all  farm  products,  like  coal,  are  now 
merely  raw  materials  which  are  processed 
before  reaching  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Realizing  the  potential  for  industrial  devel- 
opment in  this  area,  these  two  agencies  have 
Joined  forces  in  asking  the  1967  legislature 
for  funds  to  employ  an  agribusiness  special- 
ist who  would  concentrate  on  development 
of  food  processing  and  other  related  Invest- 
ments. 

Few  commercial  activities  can  be  more 
complicated  than  the  movement  of  a  perish- 
able commodity  through  the  trade  channels. 
At  one  time  this  would  not  have  been  so. 
Today  marketing  Is  a  burden  for  the  farmer, 
finding  production  a  full-time  Job  which 
requires  his  undivided  attention. 

The  state  Department  of  Agrlciilture  is 
helping  the  producer  to  take  advantage  of 
many  improved  marketing  techniques.  Even 
with  this  help  there  are  Indications  that  the 
producer  In  the  state  must  take  many 
changes  In  operation  If  he  is  to  remain  In 
business.  He  will  find  that  he  must  increase 
In  size  to  overcome  lower  per  unit  profit 
brought  about  by  higher  marketing  and  ma- 
terial costs. 

The  buyer,  caught  in  the  same  profit 
squeeze,  will  be  demanding  larger  and  larger 
units  of  production  to  fill  his  trucks  and 
to  satisfy  his  buyers.  This  means  that  he 
must  find  production  to  fill  his  needs  in 
one  very  closely  knit  location.  If  one  large 
producer  cannot  meet  this  demand,  smaller 
producers  will  be  forced  to  work  together  and 
pool  their  production.  Perhaps  this  will 
bring  about  additional  cooperative  efforts  for 
the  use  of  equipment,  the  ordering  of  sup- 
plies and  perhaps  bargaining  with  the  buyer. 
No  one  in  the  field  of  agriculture  thinks 
that  awakening  the  giant  will  be  a  rapid 
process,  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  major  effort  will  be  successful.  To 
provide  for  a  concentration  of  leadership,  the 
Extension  Service  and  College  of  Agricultiire 
of  West  Virginia  University  and  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  meet- 
ing during  the  past  year  to  discover  new 
ways  of  bringing  more  assistance  to  the  in- 
dustry. Agreement  has  been  reached  on  ap- 
proaches to  be  taken  on  most  every  major 
problem,  with  the  first  implementation  of 
new  action  programs  to  be  taken  early  In 
1967. 

An  agriculture  revolution  does  not  happen 
overnight;  for  example  the  exjierts  are  pro- 
jecting goals  ten  years  ahead  in  livestock 
with  shorter  periods  Involved  In  poultry  and 
other  commodities. 

The  electricity  in  the  air  created  by  a  new 
interest  in  agribusiness  will  be  rewarding  to 
West  Virginia.  This  Is  an  Industry  which 
produces  wealth  without  depleting  natural 
resources;  one  which  requires  a  high  labor 
input  needed  by  West  Virginia;  an  activity 
which  can  help  the  state's  "dollar  balance" 
by  keeping  many  food  dollars  at  home;  a 
rarity  in  that  this  business  is  ccxnpatible 
with  recreation  and  most  other  related  de- 
velopments; and,  because  It  Is  so  basic  and 
local  in  nature,  this  Industry  pumps  many 
"fat"  dollars  throughout  the  economy, 
changing  hands  many  times  for  materials, 
supplies,  equipment  and  other  "Industrial" 
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purctiases  before   they   xUtlmately   come   to 

Agribusiness,  the  giant  which  Is  awakening, 
will  be  a  friend  to  West  Virginia,  sending  its 
warmth  and  Influence  through  every  com- 
munity. 

INBUSTET— West  Vihginia  Shuts  Economic 

Oeass;    Manufactuiing  Takes   Spotlight 

FkomCoal 
(By  Fielding  H.   Lewis,  Director   Industrial 

Development    Division,    State    Commerce 

Department) 

While  It  is  true  the  calendar  year  of  1966 
established  new  high  records  In  industrial 
development,  capital  expenditures,  and  re- 
sulting potential  Jobs.  West  Virginia  must 
look  forward  to  greater  progress  in  months 
and  years  ahead. 

A  most  fundamental  need  in  this  state  is 
a  better  understanding  by  our  citizens  of 
o\ir  problems,  how  well  or  how  badly  we 
stand  In  contrast  to  other  areas,  what  can 
the  futiue  hold  in  store  for  us  and  what 
steps  are  being  taken  to  Improve  our  social 
and  economic  well-being.  Careful  and  en- 
lightened investigation  of  these  things 
would  provide  a  solid  base  for  optimism  and 
confidence  in  our  state  and  Its  future. 

Perhaps  our  situation  is  comparable  to  the 
old  Joke  when  a  man  asked  his  friend,  "How 
U  your  wife?",  and  the  reply  quickly  came 
back,  "Compared  to  what?"  In  determining 
the  degree  of  economic  soundness  of  West 
Virginia,  we  should  ask  the  question,  "Com- 
pared to  what  years  and  compared  to  what 
other  areas?" 

Many  of  our  problems  have  their  roots  in 
the  past.  Thus,  It  is  necessary  to  view  what 
has  happened  in  order  to  Identify  ailments, 
diagnose  underlying  causes  and  then  pre- 
scribe a  course  of  action  to  remedy  these 
things.  The  integrity  of  statistics,  used  for 
these  p\irposes,  must  be  unquestionable  and, 
with  that  thought  In  mind,  data  from  the 
1960  report  of  the  Bureau  of  The  Census 
(TT.S.  Department  of  Commerce)  have  been 
studied  incisively. 

No  attempts  should  be  made  to  hide 
several  basic  factors  which  had  severe  Im- 
pacts upon  the  state's  economy  during  the 
1960's.  Under  the  heading  "Farm  and  Farm 
Managers,"  in  the  1960  Census  Report  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  employ- 
ment declined  23,569,  and  mining  employ- 
ment dropped  64.864  for  the  ten  year  period 
ending  in  1960. 

Not  only  were  these  78,000  workers  affected 
by  unemployment,  but  also  their  wives, 
children  and  other  dependents.  Further- 
more, service  industries  and  local  merchants 
suffered  greatly  because  of  the  loss  of  spend- 
able Income  resiiltlng  from  diminishing  em- 
ployment. 

We  now  have  statistical  proof  that  these 
two  employment  categories  have  taken  a 
turn  for  the  better.  There  is  nothing  on 
the  horizon  which  would  reveal  the  same 
sort  of  devastation  to  our  economy  as  oc- 
curred during  the   1940's  or  1950's. 

In  the  decade  ending  in  1960,  the  censiis 
report  showed  the  state's  population  lose  of 
7 J  per  cent,  rural  places  of  1,000  to  3,500 
represented  a  31  per  cent  loss,  and  other 
rural  populations  declined  8.7  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time,  census  reports  revealed  a  14.8 
per  cent  increase  in  population  within  our 
central  cities  and  50.8  per  cent  Increase  in 
our  so-called  urban  fringe  areas. 

The  shifting  of  population  to  urban  and 
urban  fringe  areas  Is  In  step  with  national 
trends.  This  population  shift  appeared  in 
statistics  for  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
It  is  important  that  we  acknowledge  exist- 
ence of  this  relocation  pattern  and  also  an- 
ticipate a  greater  shift  of  population  from 
r\iral  to  urban  areas. 

Between  1950  and  1960,  population  of  the 
UJ3.  increased  by  roughly  28  million.  It  is 
of  Interest  to  note  that  three  urban  classifi- 
cations accounted  for  a  total  population  In- 


crease for  the  ten  year  period  of  over  16,700,- 
000,  or  roughly  60  pet  cent  of  our  nation's 
population  growth.  'These  places  were  clas- 
sified as  follows: 

Population    increaie — 1960   over   1950 

Places  of  50.000  to  100,000 4,905,079 

Places  of  25,000  to     50,000 6,115,693 

Places  of  10,000  to     29,000 6,690,527 

Most  of  the  urban  places  In  the  State 
which  depended  largely  upon  payrolls  from 
manufacturing,  showed  population  Increases 
for  the  same  ten-year  period.  Obviously, 
the  state  needs  more  manufacturing  em- 
ployment. 

A  study  of  1960  census  data  will  show  that 
West  Virginia  had  40  counties  with  popula- 
tion losses  for  the  previous  decade;  Ken- 
tucky had  87  counties  with  population  loeses 
for  the  same  period:  Ohio  had  9  such  coun- 
ties; Pennsylvania  had  24  losing  counties, 
and  Virginia  had  43  oountles  with  losses  of 
population. 

The  glamorous  statee  of  California,  Florida 
and  New  York  all  had  their  share  of  coun- 
ties with  decreasing  population  for  the  same 
ten  year  period. 

While  oxii  state  ha*  experienced  shifting 
population  and  economic  problems,  the  same 
Identical  ailments  have  affected  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  states  of  this  nation  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  Our  difficulties  are 
not  unique,  or  confined  solely  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. Other  states  are  working  to  overcome 
such  problems,  and  therefore,  it  becomes  ovu 
responsibility  to  conceive  sound  programs  to 
Improve  our  own  social  and  economic 
conditions. 

Constructive  stepe  are  being  taken  to  sur- 
mount difficulties  that  have  undermined  our 
economic  well-being.  The  results  of  these 
steps  are  now  becomlnf  apparent. 

Coal  mining  employment  is  on  the  increase. 
Since  1963,  this  has  increased  by  1,500  Jobs 
(as  of  October,  1966).  There  are  significant 
numbers  of  new  mines  to  be  developed  in 
the  next  several  years  and  there  is  going  to  be 
a  demand  for  three  or  four  thousand  addi- 
tional miners  to  operate  these  mines.  Short- 
age of  coal  miners  has  been  so  acute  that 
the  state  has  instituted  training  programs 
aimed  at  developing  enough  miners  to  handle 
modem  equipment  and  meet  demands  of 
coal  operators  for  this  type  of  employment. 

Under  the  heading  of  agriculture-business 
development,  presently  there  are  several  most 
substantial  projects  being  developed.  One 
project  alone  could  involve  180  square  miles 
of  surface  land  and  employ  large  numbers 
of  rural  labor  when  operations  reach  normal 
proportions.  For  economic  reasons,  names, 
locations  and  details  of  these  projects  can- 
not be  publicized  at  this  time. 

Manufacturing  employment  continues  to 
Increase;  at  the  same  time  unemployment 
continues  to  decrease.  In  1961,  manufactur- 
ing employed  120.100:  122,600  in  1962;  124,200 
in  1963;  126,200  in  1964;  128.600  in  1965,  and 
131,600  as  of  October,  1966.  Other  than 
manufacturing  emplotyment,  a  number  of 
Job  classifications  sliowed  significant  im- 
provements and.  to  a  considerable  degree, 
this  could  be  attributed  to  a  constantly  im- 
proving economy  within  the  State. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  Indicators  is 
the  record  of  declining  unemployment.  In 
1961  this  figure  was  86,600  or  13.5  per  cent; 
in  1962  it  was  73.700.  or  12.0  per  cent;  in  1963 
It  was  61.800,  or  10.3  per  cent:  In  1964  the 
flgxires  were  52.800,  or  8.8  per  cent;  In  1965 
It  was  47,600,  of  7.8  per  cent,  and  in  October, 
1966  unemployment  was  down  to  31,200,  or 
5.1  per  cent  of  the  state's  civilian  labor  force. 

Statistics  are  interesting  to  some  people 
and  very  dry  and  dull  to  others.  Too  often 
the  average  person  reads  figures  and  result- 
ing evaluations  with  skeptical  reservations. 
But,  over  and  beyond  the  state's  regularly 
improving  records  for  the  past  six  years,  there 
Is  another  economic  Indicator  to  be  carefully 
observed.  That  indicator  is — "How  much 
money  Is  In  the  bank"? 


The  State  Banking  Commissioner's  Annual 
Report,  dated  June  30,  1966,  shows  the  fol- 
lowing record  of  deposits  In  State  Banks 
and  Trust  Companies. 


Year              Deposits 

Dollar  increase 

Percent 
increase 

1946 397,649,285.93 

1951 445,537,131.66 

1956 515.571,801.85 

1961 509,958.605.59 

1966 901.612.306.07 

47. 887, 845.  73 

70.  034.  670. 19 

84,  386. 803.  74 

301, 653. 700. 48 

12.0 
15.7 
19.4 
50.3 

Industrial  development  records  for  1966 
reveal  some  noteworthy  facts.  During  this 
year,  33  new  Industrial  plants  were  com- 
pleted, 10  new  plants  were  under  con- 
struction and  12  additional  plants  were 
announced  with  construction  to  commence 
at  an  early  date.  Expansions  of  existing 
plants  were  completed  on  43  facilities,  27 
more  were  under  construction  and  three  ex- 
pansions were  announced  and  scheduled  for 
construction  in  the  near  future.  Investment 
in  new  plants  exceeded  $75,000,000  and  thia 
same  figure  for  expanding  plants  is  over 
$325,000,000. 

Plant  expansion  figures  deserve  special  con- 
sideration because  these  statistics  serve  u 
an  indicator  as  to  the  quality  of  our  eco- 
nomic climate  where  Industries  are  vitally 
concerned.  New  Industries  will  generally 
eliminate  further  consideration  of  areas 
where  existing  plants  fall  to  continue  produc- 
tion and  expand;  failures  and  stagnation  of 
industrial  growth  usually  indicate  an  un- 
healthy economic  climate.  Fortunately  for 
West  Virginia,  plant  expansion  records  cur- 
rently are  good  and,  as  an  example,  there  la 
one  nationally-known  corporation  that  has 
had  five  multi-million  dollar  expansions  at 
a  single  location  In  the  seven  years  it  has 
been  in  our  state. 


Forest  Industry  in  State  Grows 

"West  Virginia's  forest  industries  grew  In 
capltol  investment  In  excess  of  $4  million 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966," 
stated  William  L.  Miller,  Manager  of  Wood 
Utilization  of  the  Industrial  Development  Di- 
vision, State  Department  of  Commerce. 

This  respresents  an  increase  in  new  and 
expanded  wood  manufacturing  facilities. 
Also  because  of  this  Increase,  employment 
requirements  are  now  raised  to  approxi- 
mately 590  people.  Miller  emphasized. 

"While  these  figures  do  not  represent  a 
startling  growth  picture  for  the  state's  wood 
based  industry,"  Miller  continued,  "of  par- 
ticular Interest  Is  the  fact  that  well  over  half 
of  the  Investment  financed  some  degree  of 
manufacture." 

"In  respect  to  wood  manufacturing,"  Mil- 
ler said,  "only  a  small  portion  of  this  state's 
forest  resources  have  found  their  way  into 
finished  or  seml-flnlshed  products  in  the  past 
within  West  Virginia.  This  is  regretable 
because  large  quantities  of  quality  hard- 
woods manufactured  are  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain sizable  production  facilities." 

Miller  confirmed  that  it  Is  strongly  felt 
that  as  the  primary  wood  manufacturing 
becomes  more  diverse  (in  terms  of  prod- 
ucts), the  opportunities  and  potential  for 
attracting  finished  product  industries  will 
also  Increase. 

The  wood  utilization  expert  said  that  eight 
new  saw  milling  units  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  lumber  manufacturing  and  four  new  or 
Improved  veneering  facilities  have  been  In- 
stalled throughout  the  state.  Miller  noted 
that  plants  have  been  established  to  manu- 
facture dimension  and  to  make  a  wide  range 
of  laminated  wood  products. 

These  additions  combined  with  the  es- 
tablished base  of  West  Virginia's  saw  mill* 
and  wood  processors  make  an  attractive 
prospectus  for  wood  remanufacturers  seeking 
ideal  locations.  "Of  even  more  Importance," 
Miller   concluded,   "is   the   ability   of  West 
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Virginia's  forest  lands  to  sustain  these  op- 
erations indefinitely." 

New  Glass  Plant  Openis  at  E^tseb 

ElrrsER. — ^Flex-O-Llte  Manufacturing  Cor- 
poration, glass  beading  producer,  subsidiary 
of  General  Steel  Industries,  Inc.,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  opened  a  new  plant  at  Keyser  for 
the  production  of  glass  beads  to  be  used  In 
Industrial  applications. 

The  new  plant  was  planned  Initially  to  be 
30,000  sq.  ft.  in  size,  and  was  erected  on  a 
lO-acre  site  in  the  Keyser  Industrial  Park. 

The  Keyser  site  was  chosen  for  its  loca- 
tion near  high  quality  raw  materials  used 
m  the  manufacture  of  industrial  glass  beads, 
and  because  of  the  availability  of  good  rail 
transportation  to  the  port  of  Baltimore,  Law 
announced.  Flex-O-Llte  expects  to  export 
products  from  the  Keyser  plant  to  European 
markets. 

Glass  beads  are  used  in  many  manufactur- 
ing operations  In  a  wide  variety  of  applica- 
tions Including  blasting  or  peening  and  to 
smooth  and  shape  metal  finishes.  Flex-O- 
Lite  has  been  a  producer  of  glass  beads  for 
over  20  years  and  has  been  operating  as  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  General  Steel 
Industries  since  1965. 

General  Steel  Industries,  Inc.,  is  a  diversi- 
fied manufacturing  company  with  three  di- 
visions and  three  subsidiaries,  operating  16 
plants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Other  GSI  products  are  rapid  transit  and 
railroad  cars,  steel  castings  for  power  gen- 
erating stations.  Iron  and  steel  rolls  for 
steel  mills,  non-corrosive  coating  for  pipe 
lines  and  industrial  wire  screen  and  cloth. 
General  Steel  Industries,  Inc.,  had  total 
sales  in  1965  of  $88  million,  and  is  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Company  officials  expect  to  employ  60  to 
60  persons  when  the  plant  reaches  full 
production. 

Bightekn-Thotjsand-Ton  Capacitt  Slated  ai 
PPG'S  New  Natrium  Plant 

Natrium. — A  contract  for  the  engineering 
and  construction  of  a  titanium  dioxide  plant 
for  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  has 
been  awarded  last  September  to  the  Chemi- 
cal Plants  Division  of  Blaw-Knox  Company. 

The  multi-million  dollar  facility  vrlll  be 
built  at  PPO's  chemical  division's  complex 
at  Natrium.  Initial  phases  of  construction 
are  underway  on  the  plant  which  will  have 
an  initial  capacity  of  18,000  tons  annually 
of  titanium  dioxide  pigment. 

The  new  unit  will  consist  of  five  build- 
ings including  a  primary  reaction  unit,  a 
finishing  building  where  the  pigment  la 
coated  and  ground,  a  combination  office 
and  laboratory,  a  maintenance  building  and 
a  large  warehouse.  Rutile,  a  titanium  bear- 
ing ore,  is  the  basic  raw  material  required 
in  the  production  proceea. 

At  planned  capacity,  about  200  persons 
will  be  required  to  staff  the  plant  in  manu- 
facturing, laboratory  and  technical  service 
to  customers.  Blaw-Knox  reports  that 
about  400  construction  workers  will  be  re- 
quired to  build  the  plant.  Initial  produc- 
tion is  scheduled  for  early  1968. 

Titanium  dioxide  Is  a  white  pigment  used 
in  paint  manufacture  to  impart  opacity 
and  brightness.  Large  quantities  are  used 
also  for  similar  purposes  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  floor  coverings,  plastics,  paper  and 
inks.  PPG  will  produce  at  Natrium  a  vari- 
ety of  pigment  grades  designed  to  serve 
specific  needs  of  consuming  Industries. 
Buyers  will  be  served  by  rail  and  truck 
from  Natrium  and  through  warehouses  in 
major  consuming  areas. 

Rutile  will  be  supplied  by  Sherbro  Min- 
erals, Ltd.,  a  new  company  In  which  PPG  has 
an  80  per  cent  interest.  Sherbro  currently  Is 
building  a  mining  and  refining  operation  in 
Sierra  Leone,  Africa,  to  recover  and  reflne  this 
mineral.  Initial  production  from  Sherbro, 
planned  to  serve  the  worldwide  market  for 
rutile,  is  expected  in  early  1967.    Chlorine 


will  be  supplied  from  the  chemical  division's 
existing  chlorine-caustic  facilities  in  the 
Natrium  complex. 

Pigment  production  at  Natrlvun  by  the 
new  chloride  process,  developed  at  PPG's 
technical  center  at  Barberton.  Ohio,  yields  a 
pigment  of  very  high  quality.  The  chemical 
division's  technical  centers  have  been  in- 
volved in  research  and  development  work  on 
various  aspects  of  the  rutlle-to-plgment 
process  since  the  late  1950's.  The  technical 
achievements  covering  the  process  to  be  In- 
stalled at  Natrlxmi  are  covered  by  a  number 
of  U.  S.  patents.  Numerous  patents  have 
also  been  granted  by  foreign  countries. 

American  Airlines  Boardings  Increase 

"We  believe  introduction  of  the  Jet- 
powered  Electra  service  has  meant  a  lot  to 
our  passengers  which  is  reflected  in  our  in- 
creased boardings  over  a  year  ago,"  said  Sid- 
ney A.  Small,  Charleston  manager  for  Ameri- 
can Airlines  last  week. 

Boardings  for  the  first  11  months  of  1966 
were  up  28.4  per  cent  over  the  same  period 
of  1965.  American  Is  the  only  airline  serving 
West  Virginia  with  all-turbine  aircraft. 
With  the  Electra,  American  offers  Charleston 
and  West  Virginia  more  passenger  seats  and 
greater  airfreight  lift. 

While  the  DC6  was  retired  from  service 
Into  Charleston  last  April  24,  the  last  two 
passenger  DC-6s  made  their  final  runs  on 
Dec.  17.  One  of  these  was  the  Flagship 
Parkersburg  which  many  remember  seeing 
flying  in  and  out  of  Kanawha  Airport. 

Their  retirement  from  scheduled  service 
makes  American  an  all-turbine  airline — but 
it  also  brings  fond  memories  of  the  days 
when  the  DC6  was  king  of  the  airways.  The 
airplane  was  the  first  post-war  luxury  liner, 
and  brought  in  a  host  of  innovations  that 
have  been  carried  over  into  more  advanced 
aircraft. 

As  for  1967,  American  Airlines  Is  looking 
forward  to  continued  prosperity  in  Charles- 
ton, to  serving  the  people  in  West  Virginia, 
and  expects  to  carry  more  and  more  pas- 
sengers and  airfreight  during  the  coming 
year. 

It  will  continue  operating  four  Electra 
flights  (two  eastbound  and  two  westbound) 
in  and  out  of  Charleston.  American  Air- 
lines will  be  the  only  tninkllne  In  the  United 
States  to  be  an  all-turbine  alrUne. 

Major  Industrial  News  or  1966  Centers  on 
New  Plants 

Air  Reduction — Arroyo  In  Hancock  County, 
2  plants — Air  Separation  and  Welding  Wire. 
200  employees.  $24,000,000  Investment.  Un- 
der Construction — Financed  through  sale  of 
Industrial  Development  Bonds. 

Cabot  Corp.— St.  Marys  In  Pleasants 
County.  Carbon  Black.  100  employees — 
$8,000,000  Investment.  Announced — Con- 
struction about  to  start. 

Project — "Coal  to  Gasoline" — Cresap  in 
Marshall  Coimty.  Research  and  Pilot  Plant 
operation.  300  employees — $3,776,000  Invest- 
ment. Under  Construction  and  nearlng 
completion. 

Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors — 
Martlnsburg  in  Berkeley  County.  Replace- 
ment Parts  distribution  center.  Prime  coat- 
ing of  body  parts,  packaging,  crating  and 
shipping  to  various  Chevrolet  parts  depots 
in  the  East.  1.200  employees  in  this  first 
unit — ^Investment  Not  Available.  Plant  will 
have  about  40  acres  of  space  under  roof. 
Annoimced — Construction  to  begin  in  Spring 
of  1967. 

Kinney  Shoe  Corp.,  subsidiary  of  F.  W. 
Wool  worth  Co.  Romney  In  Hampshire 
County.  New  plant  to  produce  shoes.  300 
employees— $1,000,000  Investment.  Under 
construction. 

Lockheed  —  Georgia  Co.  —  Martlnsburg, 
Berkeley  County.  Sub-assembly  of  aircraft 
parts.  160  employees — $660,000  Investment. 
Under  construction. 


West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper — ^Beryl  in 
Mineral  County,  W.  Va.  Lime  Uquor  Re- 
covery Plant — largest  rotary  kiln  In  the 
world.  Over  1,100  West  Virginians  are  em- 
ployed by  this  company  In  their  plants  at 
Luke.  Maryland,  and  Beryl,  W.  Va.,  and  other 
operations.  $4,000,000  Investment.  Com- 
pleted In  summer  of  1966 — Financed  by  In- 
dustrial Development  Bonds. 

Wheeling  Steel  Corp.— Wheeling  In  Ohio 
County.  Reactivation  of  plants  that  had 
been  closed  for  five  years.  New  operation  will 
produce  metal  containers  under  an  $8,000,000 
Government  contract.  700  employment — In- 
vestment figure  not  available.  Now  in  op- 
eration. 

EXPANSIONS 

Alcan  Aluminum  Corp. — Fairmont  In 
Marion  County.  Aluminum  products.  Pres- 
ent employment  450  and  no  Information 
available  on  additional  employment,  $1,260,- 
000  plant  modernization  program.  Com- 
pleted in  1066. 

PMC  Corp. — South  Charleston  in  Kanawha 
County,  W.  Va.  Chlorine  and  caustic  soda 
plant.  Employment  and  investment  not 
available.  Under  construction — scheduled 
for  completion  by  end  of  1967. 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber — Apple  Grove 
in  Mason  County.  Polyester  Plant  (Plastics) . 
50  new  Jobs — Investment  not  available.  This 
is  their  fifth  expansion  at  this  location  in  the 
seven  years  they  have  been  there.  Under 
construction. 

Allegheny  Ballistics  Laboratories  (Hercu- 
les, Inc.) — Rocket  Center  in  Mineral  County, 
Plant  produces  propellants  for  rocket  motors. 
100  to  200  new  employment — Investment  not 
available.    Announced. 

International  Nickel — Himtlngton  in  Ca- 
bell County.  Nickel  alloys.  200  additional 
employment — $16,000,000  Investment.  Under 
construction. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass — Natrium  in  Mar- 
shall County.  Titanium  Dioxide.  200  addi- 
tional employment — "multl-mllllon  dollar" 
Investment.  Under  construction — scheduled 
for  completion  In  early  1968. 

Union  Carbide  Corp. — Kanawha  County. 
"Spandex",  "Dynel"  and  other  plant  expan- 
sions. Additional  employment  and  invest- 
ment not  available.    Under  construction. 

Vanadium  Corporation  of  America — 
Graham  In  Mason  County.  Alloys  plant. 
One  large  expansion  completed  and  another 
is  under  construction — latter  plant  will  In- 
clude the  world's  largest  electric  furnace — a 
ten  story  structure.  While  employment  will 
increase  and  Investment  will  amount  to  many 
millions  of  dollars,  the  exact  figures  are  not 
available. 

Welrton  Steel  Corporation  (National  Steel) , 
Welrton.  "Steel  Mill  of  the  Future."  This 
part  of  National  Steel's  $340,000,000  new  con- 
struction program;  best  estimates  available 
indicate  about  $155,000,000  will  be  spent  in 
West  Virginia.  Employment  data  not  avail- 
able.    Under  construction. 

(Note. — There  are  nearly  constant  expan- 
sions of  Du  Pont  plants.  Marbon  Chemical, 
Mobay.  Allied  Chemical,  glass  producers  and 
other  Important  Industries.  In  most  In- 
stances, accurate  data  as  to  new  employment, 
plant  investment  and  other  factors  not  avail- 
able for  publication.) 

PUBLIC    UTILITIES 

Virginia  Electric  Power  Co. — Mt.  Storm 
Plant  (Grant  County).  Generating  Plant 
(1,080,000  KW's)  High  Voltage  Transmission 
Line  (InW.  Va.)  $140,200,000.    Completed. 

Monongahela  Power  (Allegheny  Power  Sys- 
tem)—Port  Martin  Plant  (Monongalia  Coun- 
ty) Generating  Plant  (1,080,000  KW's)  High 
Tension  Une  (In  W.  Va.)  $145,000,000.  Un- 
der Construction. 

Appalachian  Power  (American  Electric 
Power) — Mf>r«>^"  County  Plant  (1,600,000 
KW's)  High  Voltage  Transmission  line  (In 
W.  Va.)  $232,600,000.    Announced. 

C&P  Telephone  Company  of  West  Vir- 
ginia— New  capital  spending  authorized  by 
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Boardof  Directors— 12/1/66.  $8,700,000.  An- 
Dounced. 

COAL    MINES 

Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corp. — ^Wbarton 
In  Boone  County,  W.  Va.  Full  production 
scheduled  for  summer  of  1968.  7,000  tons 
dally  production.  315  employiaent — $10,- 
675,000  Investment.  Production  shipped  to 
Carolina  Power  and  Light  Roxboro,  N.  C.  Un- 
der Construction. 

Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corporation. — 
Eerndon  In  Wyoming  County,  350  employ- 
ment.    $11,000,000  investment.     Announced. 

Stotesbviry  In  Raleigh  County,  5,000  tons 
dally  of  metalliu-glcal  coal  to  steel  mills  and 
utilities.  350  employment — $11,000,000  In- 
vestment. 

Monongalia  County.  5,000  tons  dally  pro- 
duction to  begin  early  1968.  450  employ- 
ment— $25,000,000  investment.     Aimounced. 

Omar  Mining  Co. — Robinson  Creek  In 
Boone  County.  Production  scheduled  for 
spring  of  1967.  100  employed. — $1,700,000  in- 
vestment.  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  yearly  to 
VEPCO's  Chesterfield  plant,  near  Richmond, 
Va. 

Mountaineer  Coal  Co.  (Consol  Coal) — Rob- 
inson Run  In  Harrison  County,  Employ  300 — 
Investment   not  available. 

Consolidation  Coal  (McElroy  Mine) — Cre- 
sap  in  Marshall  County.  Full  production 
schediiled  late  1971  or  early  1972  3,200,000 
tons  yearly  production.  (See  "Ireland 
Mine") — Investment  $20,000,000. 

Ireland  Bfine — Expansion  Cresap  In  Mar- 
shall County.  1,250,000  tons  yearly  Increase 
In  production  1,300  new  Jobs  for  combined 
McElroy  and  Ireland  mines.  Output  of  Mc- 
Elroy and  Ireland  mines  scheduled  to  supply 
Appalachian  Power's  new  plant.  Investment 
figure  not  available. 

Shoemaker  Mine — Benwood  in  Marshall 
County,  W.  Va.  WhUe  planned  to  be  a  large 
producer,  data  as  to  tonnage,  employment 
and  Investment  not  yet  available. 

Blacksvllle  in  Monongalia  County.  This 
scheduled  to  be  a  very  large  mine.  Details 
of  tonnage  and  investment  are  not  presently 
available.  A  35-mile  railroad,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $18,000,000,  has  l)een  authorized  to  be 
built  to  serve  this  mine  and  a  mine  of  East- 
ern Associated  Coal  which  is  nearby.  Esti- 
mated employment  is  300  cw  more. 

RivKis — Watxbsidx  Locations  Lurk  Indtts- 
TSixs  TO  Ohio.  Kanawha  as  Expansion  Smcs 

The  Ohio  River  and  its  great  tributaries, 
the  Monongahela,  the  Allegheny  the  Ka- 
nawha and  the  Tennessee  are  contlniUng  to 
draw  new  industries  and  facilities  at  a 
phenomenal  pace.  And  that  pace  is  increas- 
ing this  year. 

Studies  made  by  the  American  Waterways 
Oi>eratorB  Inc.,  an  organization  that  keeps 
careful  tab  on  such  things,  reveals  that  plans 
for  close  to  65  new  plants  and  expansions 
were  disclosed  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year. 

This  compares  with  about  80  for  all  of 
1966.  Of  these  24  and  44  respectively  were 
slated  for  the  Ohio  itself.  The  remainder 
will  be  built  along  its  tributaries. 

These  plans  represent  one  of  the  largest 
single  blocs  in  a  general  movement  of  Indus- 
try to  waterside  locations  that  Involved  512 
plant  sites  on  rivers,  lakes  and  harbors  the 
country  over  last  year,  and  a  total  of  5,882 
new  Installations  and  expansions  during  the 
13  years  that  AWO  has  been  keeping  these 
records. 

On  the  basis  of  the  AWO  figures,  the  big- 
gest single  concentration  last  year  was  on 
the  Bilsslsslppi  River,  where  85  new  plants 
were  listed.  But  when  plants  along  the 
Ohio's  tributaries  are  added  to  those  of  the 
Ohio  itself,  the  total  number  of  new  facili- 
ties adds  up  to  88.  They  represent  a  total 
Investment  well  in  excess  of  $1  billion. 

Among  firms  planning  expansion  near  the 
Ohio  m  West  Virginia  are: 


Consolidation  Coal  Co. — ^A  $10  million  coal 
mine  facility  near  Whertlng. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  chemical  di- 
vision— A  multimilUon  dollar  plant  to  pro- 
duce titanium  dioxide  at  Natrium. 

A.  B.  Chance  Co. — A  major  expansion  of 
its  porcelain  Insulator  manufacturing  plant 
at  Parkersburg. 

Union  Carbide  Corp. — A  multlmiUion  dol- 
lar spandex-flbre  plant  and  further  expan- 
sion of  Dynel  facilities  at  Institute. 

Such  firms  as  Pantasote,  Air  Reduction, 
Cabot  Corporation,  Ohio  Brass,  Goodyear  and 
Vanadium  Corporation  have  already  taken 
part  in  the  Ohio  Rivet  Valley  expansion  in 
West  Virginia  or  Eire  planning  to  do  so  In  the 
immediate  future. 

At  Welrton,  National  Steel  and  its  afflUate 
Welrton  Steel  are  constructing  the  "steel  mill 
of  the  future,"  a£  a  major  part  of  a  $340,- 
000,000  expansion  program. 

Steeped  in  historic  lore,  the  Oliio  flows 
through  beautiful  country  which  must  be 
evaluated  from  a  practical  marketing  per- 
spective If  its  basic  attributes  are  to  be  ap- 
preciated. 

When  the  economic  history  of  the  valley's 
1950-70  development  18  written,  it's  a  safe 
bet  the  combination  of  lowcoet  water  trans- 
port and  one  of  the  world's  greatest  stores 
of  underground  natural  wealth  will  get  the 
credit  for  one  of  the  nation's  most  spectacu- 
lar Industrial  explosions. 

Hiked  Capacity,  Politttion  Cxtrbs  Cited 
BT  PMC  Chief 

Continued  progress  In  Improving  and  in- 
creasing capacity  of  production  facilities  and 
In  air  and  water  pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams were  major  achievements  of  FMC's  In- 
organic Chemicals  Division  plant  at  South 
Charleston,  resident  manager  M.  E.  Birming- 
ham reported. 

He  said  1967  wUl  see  further  progress  and 
expansion. 

The  South  Charleston  plant  produces 
chlorine,  chlorine  hastd  chemicals,  carbon 
bisulphide,  hydrogen  peroxide  and  related 
products. 

In  August,  1966,  construction  was  begun  on 
a  chlorine-caustic  expansion  program  de- 
signed to  increase  chlorine  capacity  by  thirty 
percent,  from  600  to  71D  tons  per  day.  This 
latest  multi-million  dollar  chlorine-caustic 
expansion  program  is  the  largest  single  ap- 
propriation ever  granted  this  plant,  and  It  Is 
slated  for  completion  in  December,  1967. 

Air  pollution  and  water  pollution  abate- 
ment programs  were  pursued  vigorously 
throughout  the  year.  In  cooperation  with 
other  industries  in  the  Kanawha  Valley  and 
the  West  Virginia  Air  Pollution  Control 
Commission,  standards  and  a  timetable  were 
adopted  to  reduce  fly  ash  emission  from 
power  plants  in  the  Kanawha  Valley. 

"We  will  be  working  diligently  from  1967  to 
1973  to  comply  with  the  standards  and  the 
timetable  adopted  by  the  West  Virginia  Air 
Pollution  Control  Commission.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  our  planned  air  jKillutlon  abate- 
ment improvements  will  be  completed  by 
1970,"  Birmingham  said 

A  new  office  biUlding  located  at  MacCorkle 
Avenue  and  Rhodes  was  completed  In  Feb- 
ruary. The  building,  constructed  from  a 
series  of  a-foot  pre-cast  concrete  panels  in- 
terspaced with  2-foot  panels  of  bronze  tinted 
glass,  contains  approximately  20,000  feet  of 
floor  space  at  a  cost  In  excess  of  $500,000. 
One  hundred  general  office  personnel  occupy 
the  building. 

Safety  performance  and  data  processing 
exjjerlenced  noteworthy  events.  The  plant 
established  a  new  safety  record  on  Dec.  11, 
1966  when  it  reached  176  days  without  a  dis- 
abling injury.  The  previous  record  was  set 
In  1951.  An  IBM  360  computer  was  recently 
Installed.  The  addition  of  this  computer  will 
enable  us  to  solve  more  complex  problems 
In  a  much  shorter  time. 

The  plant's  labor   agreement   with   Local 


12625.  DUtrlct  50.  United  Mine  Workers,  ex- 
pires In  June,  1967. 

"Negotiations  of  a  new  contract  fair  to 
employees,  stockholders,  and  customers  will 
be  a  necessity  for  continued  longrange  plant 
growth.  The  labor  relations  climate  has  been 
gradually  improving  In  recent  years  as  a 
result  of  mutual  effort  by  union  and  man- 
agement. Labor  agreements  without  a  work 
stoppage  have  been  negotiated  since  1959," 
the  manager  said. 

FMC's  1,100  employees  receive  an  annual 
payroll  of  over  $10  million  while  purchases 
In  the  state  account  for  another  $11  million. 
Overall,  the  F^C  Inorganic  Chemicals  plant 
contributes  over  $21  million  to  the  state's 
economy  per  year. 

SUMMEKSVILLE    DaM    POINTS    TO    STATE    BEING 

ON  Move 

President  Johnson  dedicated  the  46-mUlion 
SummersvUle  Dam  in  September  as  "an  act 
of  faith  in  the  future  of  the  great  state  of 
West  Virginia." 

The  President  lauded  the  Mountain  State 
for  its  emergence  from  a  deep  depression  and 
identified  West  Virginia  as  a  "great  tourist 
attraction  of  the  nation." 

He  was  greeted  by  a  crowd  of  8.000  at 
Charleston's  Kanawha  Airport.  The  Presi- 
dent then  flew  by  helicopter  to  the  dam  site 
on  the  Gauley  River,  where  16.000  people  were 
gathered  for  the  dedication  ceremonies. 

"We're  on  the  move,  we're  on  the  go."  the 
President  asserted  passionately  at  Charleston. 
"We  know  there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  but 
we  also  know  we  are  no  longer  starting  from 
the  bottom,"  he  said. 

"Now,  promises  that  were  made  have  been 
put  into  concrete  and  steel.  Roads  have  been 
built.  People  are  working  and  people  are 
eating. 

"We  wUl  get  the  Job  done." 

At  Siunmersville,  the  President  dedicated 
the  dam  by  invoking  the  blessings  of  water 
and  the  dread  of  drought.  He  warned  that 
all  mankind  was  in  a  "race  with  disaster" 
with  the  supply  of  water.  He  used  the  plat- 
form to  summon  100  governments  to  a  "water 
for  peace"  conference  next  spring. 

The  President  called  the  SummersvUle  Dam 
a  key  part  of  flood  control  plans  for  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  basins  and  said  it 
would  prevent  "flood  damages  averaging 
nearly  $3  mllUon  a  year."    He  continued : 

"In  the  dry  season,  water  from  Summers- 
vUle Reservoir  will  be  used  to  reduce  pol- 
lution and  to  meet  the  ever-growing  demands 
of  the  industries  of  the  great  city  of  Charles- 
ton. 

"The  reservoir  also  will  become  West  Vir- 
ginia's newest  recreation  center — attracting 
mUlions  of  visitors  and  bringing  prosperity 
to  the  region." 

Col.  WilUam  Falck  of  Huntington,  district 
engineer  for  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  un- 
veiled a  dedication  plaque  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremonies. 

The  installation  is  the  highest  rockflll  dam 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  rises  390  feet,  or 
about  the  height  of  a  40-story  building,  from 
the  valley  floor. 

The  engineering  spectacle  was  over- 
shadowed, however,  by  the  human  spectacle— 
the  first  visit  of  a  president  to  the  area  since 
three  men  who  were  later  to  occupy  the 
White  House  trod  the  same  ground  during 
■the  Civil  War. 

Recalling  that  he  had  been  in  West  Virginia 
several  times,  the  President  said:  "I  never 
come  but  what  I  am  glad  to  be  here.  I  never 
go  away  but  what  I  am  sad  to  leave." 

MiTCHEi.1.   Name 

Moundsville. — The  Mitchell  Plant — honor- 
ing a  father  and  a  son  who  were  active  in 
the  direction  of  American  Electric  Power  Co., 
for  all  of  its  60  years  of  existence — has  been 
designated  as  the  name  of  the  new  $200- 
milllon  electric  generating  station  soon  to  rise 
on  the  Ohio  River  near  Movmdsvllle. 

The  plant,  to  be  owned  and  operated  by 
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Appalachian  Power  Co.,  an  AEP  subsidiary, 
will  be  the  largest  on  the  seven -state  AEP 
System  with  a  generating  capacity  of  16- 
mlllion  kilowatts. 

It  is  schedvUed  for  completion  in  1971. 

Donald  C.  Cook,  president  of  AEP  and  of 
Appalachian,  said  that  the  plant  name  would 
memorialize  the  late  Sidney  Z.  Mitchell, 
founding  chairman  of  the  board  of  AEP,  and 
Us  son,  the  late  Sidney  A.  Mitchell,  a  long- 
time AEP  director. 

The  elder  Mitchell  was  a  prominent  leader 
in  the  electric  utility  industry  in  its  early 
formative  years. 

QicHNEB  Firm  Slates  Plant  in  Morgan 

Berkeley  Springs. — Gichner  MobUe  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  of  Beltsville,  Maryland,  has  pur- 
chased plant  facilities  in  Berkeley  Springs, 
Morgan  County,  from  Victor  Products,  Inc. 

The  operation  represents  an  extension  of 
the  company's  present  operations  in  Belts- 
vlUe. 

About  40  employes  will  be  required  for  the 
plant.  The  building  contains  about  53,000 
tquare  feet  of  production  and  warehouse 
gpace  and  Its  equipment  Includes  a  variety 
of  machine  tools. 

The  plant  will  concentrate  on  the  produc- 
tion of  ground  support  equipment  and  other 
types  of  imdercarriages  and  wheel  units 
which  are  being  used  increasingly  by  both 
the  military  and  private  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

The  Berkeley  Springs  operation  will  pro- 
vide the  company  not  only  with  additional 
space  and  equipment  but  also  with  a  pool  of 
skilled  craftsmen  within  the  Immediate  area. 
Production  at  the  plant  is  expected  to  start 
shortly. 

Olchner  MobUe  Systems,  Inc.,  began  opera- 
tions In  1898  in  Washington,  D.C.  Today,  the 
company  produces  a  wide  range  of  materials 
aimed  at  the  transportation,  commercial  and 
building  construction  trades. 

Coal  Still  Holds  Throne  in  Logan  County 
Economy 

Logan. — ^In  Logan  County,  where  Coal  Is 
King,  there  were  no  unusual  developments  in 
1066.  Tear  end  tonnage  of  14,000,000  wiU 
about  equal  that  of  1965.  A  strike  of  several 
weeks  duration  In  the  spring,  during  con- 
tract negotiations,  coupled  with  a  chronic 
railroad  car  shortage  hampered  production. 

Leading  coal  officials  anticipate  no  sig- 
nificant increase  in  tonnage  for  1967,  even 
though  demand  Is  stiU  firm.  Car  shortages 
and  inadequate  prices  will  continue  to  deter 
production  increases. 

A  spokesman  for  the  merchants  associa- 
tion reports  that  most  retail  establishments 
have  enjoyed  a  good  year,  which  is  attributed 
to  greater  effort,  broader  inventories  and 
steady  employment  at  the  mines.  There 
It  sonie  confidence  that  1967  will  produce  a 
further  sales  increase. 

Deposits  at  local  banking  institutions  have 
grown  slightly  in  1966.  Unlike  many  other 
areas,  adequate  funds  are  available  for  the 
normal  range  of  loans.  No  appreciable  in- 
crease in  deposits  is  anticipated  during  1967. 

In  Its  annual  projection,  Appalachian 
Power  Co.,  anticipates  a  2  per  cent  to  3  per 
cent  increase  in  power  consimiption  for  this 
area  with  larger  increases  expected  in  Boone 
County  and  Pike  County,  Ky.,  where  more 
hew  mines  are  being  opened. 

Future  hopes  in  this  area  are  predicted  on : 

Development  of  new  mines  to  furnish  addi- 
tkmal  payrolls. 

Materialization  of  the  new  federally  spon- 
>ored  roads. 

PosslbUlty  of  new  Industry  to  augment 
coal;  such  as,  a  wood  pulp  mill. 

The  continued  Infiow  of  federal  appropria- 
Uons  for  various  projects. 

Pinal  approval  and  construction  of  the 
Justice  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

Some  new  acreages  were  acquired  by  local 
coal  companies  during  1966.  Other  negoUa- 
tloiu  are  currently  underway.     Substantial 


reserves  owned  by  the  U.S.  Steel  Co.  are  still 
idle  and  no  one  knows  of  any  existing  plans 
for  opening  these  reserves. 

Appalachian  Roads  Held  Milestone 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission's 
Resolution  92  may  sound  Uke  another  bit  of 
government  mumbo  Jumbo,  but  for  West 
Virginians  it  has  established  a  milestone  in 
road-building  history.  With  this  proposal 
the  Mountain  State  has  become  the  major 
beneficiary  of  funds  allocated  for  develop- 
mental road  construction  under  Section  201 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965. 

Resolution  92  authorised  an  expenditure 
of  $253  million  for  the  construction  of  451.3 
miles  of  developmental  highway  through 
sections  of  West  Virginia. 

Kentucky,  which  gathered  the  second  larg- 
est share,  will  receive  $183,911,000  from  the 
federal  government.  Pennsylvania  will  re- 
ceive an  allocation  of  $81,595,000,  which 
makes  it  the  third  largest  beneficiary. 

Monies  authorized  under  this  section  of 
the  Act  total  $805  million.  These  funds  will 
develop  some  2,350  miles  of  highway  through- 
out the  12-state  Appalachian  region.  The 
highway  system  has  been  designed  so  that 
Appalachla,  a  region  which  Is  rich  in  natural 
resources  but  has  not  shared  properly  in  the 
nation's  development,  will  no  longer  be  by- 
passed. 

With  these  highways  large  areas  with  great 
development  potential  will  be  opened  to  a 
more  significant  flow  of  commerce.  Industry 
and  tourism. 

The  Appalachian  Developmental  Highway 
system  has  approved  these  West  Virginia  cor- 
ridors and  mileages:  Corridor  D,  78.1  miles; 
Corridor  E,  34  miles;  Corridor  G,  90  miles; 
Corridor  H,  150  miles;  Corridor  L,  71.1  miles; 
Corridor  Q,  28.1  miles. 

Developmental  highway  projects  under 
construction  as  of  October  1  were:  (Total  in- 
cludes estimated  costs  of  engineering,  rights- 
of-way  and  construction)  U.S.  50  to  Sec- 
ondary 9,  2.47  mUes,  $2,635,510;  U.S.  50  to 
West  Virginia  23,  2.64  miles,  $2,768,400;  U.S. 
50  to  Bristol,  23  miles.  $3,371,808:  and  U.S. 
460   to   Secondary  34.   1.7   miles,   $886,770. 

Total  estimated  costs  for  projects  now 
under  construction  are  $9,662,488. 

The  Act  provides  various  matching 
formiUas  for  the  funding  of  the  projects 
ranging  from  60-50  to  70-30  federal-state 
participation. 

As  these  new  highways  are  opened,  they 
wlU  help  attract  new  industry  to  West  Vir- 
ginia as  well  as  provide  new  outlets  for  Moun- 
tain State  products.  This  is  not  the  end  of 
highway  development,  but  an  important 
milestone  along  the  way. 

Two  Blue  Chip  Companies  Plan  Mononga- 
hela Plants 

Fairmont. — Two  more  blue  chip  compa- 
nies— Cabot  CorpKn-ation  and  Hanover  Shoe. 
Inc. — have  announced  plans  to  locate  new 
plant  facilities  in  the  Monongahela  Power 
Company  service  area. 

Other  firms  in  this  category  that  have 
either  disclosed  plans  or  initiated  projects, 
both  new  and-or  expansions  include:  A.  B. 
Chance  Co.;  Air  Products  St,  Chemicals,  Inc.; 
Air  Reduction  Co.;  AUied  Chemical  Corp. 
(Barrett  Division);  Burdette  Oxygen  Co.; 
Continental  Can  Co.;  Oeorgia-Pacific  Corp.; 
Globe  Brick  Co.;  Koppers  Co.;  Manganese 
Chemical  Corp.;  Marbon  Chemical  Division 
of  Borg  Warner;  Ohio  Brass  Co.;  Ozite  Corp.; 
Reldbord  Brothers  Co.;  Weirton  Steel  Co.; 
and  WheeUng  Steel  Corp.  (Corrugating  Di- 
vision) . 

Cabot  has  acquired  a  63-acre  site  in  Pleas- 
ants County,  12  miles  north  of  Parkersburg, 
upon  which  they  plan  to  erect  an  $8  mllUon 
carbon  black  plant.  Preliminary  site  work 
is  expected  to  get  underway  this  month. 
About  100  persons  will  be  employed  when 
tb«  faculty  begins  operations. 


Work  Is  already  underway  on  the  Hanover 
project  to  be  located  on  a  tract  about  2>/i 
miles  south  of  Franklin  in  Pendleton  County. 
The  shoe  firm  expects  to  have  150  workers 
employed  by  late  summer  when  the  plant  fa- 
cilities are  completed.  Negotiations  are  near- 
ing  completion  on  the  use  of  a  vacant  buUd- 
Ing  to  house  a  "pilot  program"  for  the  com- 
pany. 

Other  firms  undertaking  expansion  pro- 
grams during  1966  include  Banner  Fiber- 
board  Company;  Bright  of  America,  Inc.; 
Custom  Chemicals.  Inc.;  Electronic  ■  Control 
Systems,  Inc.;  Four  D  Manufacturing  Co.; 
HarrisviUe  Garment  Corp.;  Iron  City  Sand 
&  Gravel  Co.;  Mammoth  Plastics  Co.;  MUan 
Pharmaceuticals.  Inc.;  Parsons  Forest  Indus- 
tries, Inc.;  Rubber  Fabricators.  Inc.;  SterUng 
Faucet  Co.;  and  Weston  Chemical  Corp. 

E^KPANsioNB   Eyed   at   Gooorich-Oulp 

Despite  increasing  competitive  pressures 
in  the  synthetic  rubber  industry,  the  Insti- 
tute plant  of  Goodrich-Gulf  Chemicals  re- 
ported high  levels  of  production  both  sty- 
rene-butadiene  (SBR)  and  cls-polybutadiene 
(BR)  rubber  for  1966.  Production  of  white 
rubber  types,  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
shoes,  adhesives,  and  household,  showed  the 
greatest  gains. 

New  production  records  were  set  in  the 
manufacture  of  cls-polybutadiene  rubber, 
one  of  the  new  "stereo"  rubber  types.  Ac- 
cording to  D.  T.  Boiimans,  plant  manager, 
the  production  levels  achieved  were  far  In 
excess  of  those  considered  to  be  the  maxi- 
mum when  the  cls-polybutadiene  production 
faculties  went  into  operation  in  1962. 

Goodrich-Gulf  is  ciirrently  investigating 
the  possibility  of  producing  a  new  stereo 
rubber  type  at  the  plant.  The  company 
notes  that  an  Investljgatlon  Is  stUl  In  the 
early  stages  and  that  the  major  decisions  on 
the  subject  have  yet  to  be  made. 

An  aspect  of  the  Institute  Plant's  opera- 
tions which  has  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention is  its  waste  treatment  fadUty.  BuUt 
at  a  cost  of  $1.2  million  the  faclUty  is  de- 
signed to  remove  solid  particles  from  the 
plant  effluent  and  also  neutralize  and  bio- 
logically treat  the  waste  stream. 

A  recent  issue  of  West  Virginia  Conserva- 
tion magazine  praised  the  company's  efforts 
in  the  area  of  water  pollution  abatement, 
saying  in  part  "One  official  describes  Good- 
rich-Gulf operations  as  returning  a  better 
quaUty  of  water  than  they  remove  from  the 
river,  certainly  a  model  for  which  other  In- 
dustries and  munidpaUtles  can  strive." 

Goodrich-Gulf  reported  that  the  facility  is 
currently  being  studied  by  other  synthetic 
rubber  and  petrochemical  producers. 

Acid  Mine  Study  Due 

Morgantown. — Work  is  under  way  near 
West  Virginia  University  on  a  research  proj- 
ect aimed  at  learning  some  of  the  scientific 
secrets  of  acid  mine  drainage.  The  coal  in- 
dustry is  providing  $150,000  for  the  research. 
being  carried  out  by  the  WVU  School  of 
Mines,  under  the  direction  of  Dean  Charles 
T.  Holland. 

The  acid  treatment  plant — ^now  under  con- 
struction at  a  site  off  U.S.  19,  nine  miles  south 
of  Morgantown — is  to  be  completed  In  next 
month.  Research  will  be  directed  toward 
treating  acid  mine  water  to  meet  the  spec- 
ifications of  the  State  Water  Board.  This 
will  Involve  a  niunber  of  factors  that  are  not 
luiderstood  and  for  which  no  data  are  avail- 
able. 

The  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Assn. 
voted  a  special  assessment  on  its  annual  ton- 
nage to  raise  money  for  the  research  project. 
Two  companies  that  have  extensive  mine 
holdings,  but  don't  belong  to  the  association, 
also  are  making  financial  contributions. 
They  are  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  and  Joanne 
Coal  Co. 

Members  of  the  coal  association  are  Pecks 
Run  Coal  Co.,  Crlstc^her  and  Mountaineer 
Divisions   of   Consolidation   Coal,   Oalloway 
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Land  do.,  Cllncbfleld  Coal  Co.,  National  Coal 
Co.,  Rocheflter  and  Pittsburgh,  and  Eastern 
Associated  Coal  Corp. 

Charles  McOlothlln,  Jr.,  assistant  research 
engineer  at  the  WVU  School  of  Mines,  Is 
studying  the  methods  by  which  water  enters 
mines  and  is  trying  to  find  ways^  of  keeping 
It  out. 

Another  School  of  Mines  assistant  research 
engineer  James  Corsaro,  Is  in  charge  of  the 
water  treatment  plant.  Corsaro  said  the 
treatment  pond  under  construction  will  cover 
approximately  1.3  acres,  but  at  least  three 
others  will  be  built  In  addition  to  other 
treatment  facilities.  Water  for  the  research 
will  be  obtained  from  an  abandoned  mine. 

Buttminous  Coal's  Yeab  Is  Healthy 

For  the  bituminous  coal  industry  1966 
marked  the  fifth  consecutive  year  of  rising 
demand,  and  1967  Is  expected  to  make  It  six 
In  a  row.  Consumption  of  U.S.  bituminous 
coal  reached  an  estimated  537  million  tons 
in  1966,  for  a  5.4  per  cent  Increase  over  the 
1965  level  of  509.2  million  tons. 

Stephen  F.  Dunn,  National  Coal  Assn. 
president,  said  In  a  year-end  press  state- 
ment. 

"This  has  been  coal's  best  year  since  1948, 
when  all  Its  markets  took  nearly  566  million 
tons.  The  coming  year  looks  even  better, 
with  consiimptlon  forecast  by  the  NCA  Eco- 
nomics Committee  at  548  million  tons,  2  per 
cent  above  1966." 

America's  rapidly  Increasing  demand  for 
energy  gives  the  coal  Indiistry  a  promising 
future,  Dunn  said.  He  added,  "The  booming 
demand  for  electric  power  is  a  case  In  point." 
Electric  utilities,  which  burned  an  estimated 
265  million  tons  of  coal  In  1966,  are  expected 
to  use  about  281  million  tons  In  1967. 


NO  EASY  SOLUTIONS  OP  VIETNAM 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  no  easy  solutions  or 
simple  answers  for  the  problems  which 
confront  the  United  States  in  Vietnam. 

The  internal  problems  of  that  war- 
fragmented  country  are  of  worrisome 
complexity.  The  militanr  actions  of  our 
own  military  forces  in  the  southeastern 
Asia  arena  are  continually  necessary  of 
adjustment  to  the  fluidity  of  the  action 
occurring  there,  so  that  maximum  effec- 
tiveness can  be  attained. 

However,  there  is  one  area  In  which 
the  citizenry  of  our  Republic  appropri- 
ately can  take  a  concerted  stand.  I  re- 
fer to  Its  own  attitude  and  public  expres- 
sions thereof  both  at  home  and  abrocui. 
They  should  reflect  the  Nation's  collec- 
tive resolve  firmly  to  sustain  the  efforts 
to  which  our  country  long  since  has 
committed  itself.  There  is  neither  suc- 
cess nor  satisfaction  to  be  gained 
through  any  other  approach. 

The  January  22  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  Sunday  Star  published  an 
editorial.  "How  Goes  the  Tough  'Other 
War'  in  Vietnam?"  and  also  a  column 
by  Howard  K.  Smith,  "Answering  Critics 
of  Our  Vietnam  Position,"  which  deal 
with  the  need  for  resoluteness. 

I  ask  that  these  newspaper  Items  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRD.  as  follows: 

(Ftom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star, 
Jan.  22,  1967] 

How   OCXS   THx   Touch   "Onm   War"  in 

ViKTNAK? 

Unleas  the  expert*  are  sadly  mistaken,  this 
to  the  year  In  which  the  "mUltary  war"  in 


Vietnam  will  be  virtually  won.  Very  few 
Info-med  people,  however,  expect  any  com- 
parable progress  in  the  "other  war" — the 
"pacification"  program  designed  to  root  out 
the  terrorists  and  mak«  at  least  a  significant 
start  on  improving  the  lot  of  the  p>easants 
and  the  villagers  in  the  south. 

When  our  officials  apeak  of  the  military 
war,  they  are  talking  about  the  campaign — 
largely  American — to  knock  down  or  knock 
out  the  organized  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese combat  units.  , Since  mld-1965  a 
great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
area.  Instead  of  a  Comm«nlst  victory,  which 
seemed  imminent  18  months  ago,  the  enemy 
main  forces,  whenever  they  would  stand  and 
fight,  have  been  badly  mauled.  When  they 
could  not  be  brought  into  combat  they  have 
been  kept  off  balance  snd  almost  constantly 
on  the  move.  As  a  retult,  throughout  1966, 
not  one  of  the  expected  Communist  main 
force  attacks  materialized.  And  by  the 
year's  end  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
the  main  forces  were  being  broken  up  Into 
small  units  slated  for  guerrilla  activity. 

Earlier  this  month,  when  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  our  Ambassador  to  Saigon,  was  in 
Washington  he  said  he  looked  for  "tremen- 
dous progress"  during  1967  in  the  military 
war.  He  also  predicted  that  American  cas- 
ualties will  start  declining. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this.  Our 
troop  level  in  Vietnam  Is  expected  to  climb 
to  between  460,000  and  480,000  men.  Against 
such  a  force,  not  to  mention  the  Koreans, 
the  Australians,  and  the  South  Vietnamese, 
the  strictly  military  outlook  for  the  Com- 
munists, assuming  no  Chinese  or  Russian 
intervention,  will  be  hopeless.  In  fact,  it 
wUl  be  surprising  if  tiie  other  side  should 
elect  to  fight  a  major  engagement  this  year. 

But  what  about  the  other  war?  Lodge 
was  cautious.  There  was  no  prediction  of 
tremendous  progress.  Instead,  he  said,  the 
weeding  out  of  the  terrorists  takes  longer 
and  is  almost  wholly  a  Job  for  the  Viet- 
namese. He  thought  that  "until  this  Is 
done  and  until  local  political  institutions 
are  constructed  under  which  a  police  pro- 
gram and  an  economic  and  social  program 
can  be  conducted,  Vietnam  cannot  stand  by 
Itself  and  will  continue  to  require  help." 

This,  If  anything  is  an  understatement.  It 
is  highly  unlikely  that  the  pacification  Job 
can  be  done  almost  wholly  by  the  Vietnamese, 
although  they  certainly  should  carry  the 
major  part  of  the  load.  Our  own  forces, 
however,  are  already  probing  In  the  Mekong 
Blver  Delta,  which  has  been  largely  domi- 
nated by  the  guerrlllae  for  years,  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  beUeVe  that  other  pacifica- 
tion chores  will  be  taken  over  by  American 
troops  this  year. 

The  hope  is  that  there  will  be  significant 
progress  in  this  other  war  in  1967,  at  least 
in  a  few  demonstration  areas  But  the  gen- 
eral expectation  is  thet  it  will  be  1968,  at 
least,  before  the  end  of  the  road  is  in  sight — 
assuming  that  this  Jo*  can  be  done  at  all. 

It  will  be  an  enormously  difficult  task. 
There  are  believed  to  be  about  150,000  guer- 
rillas operating  in  the  south  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  few  thousand  "hard  core"  ter- 
rorists. Of  some  11,000  hamlets  in  South 
Vietnam,  about  4,500  are  at  least  nominally 
under  Saigon's  control,  3,000  are  contested 
and  3,500  more  or  less  are  ruled  by  the  Viet 
Cong. 

Terror  is  one  of  the  principal  weapons  re- 
lied upon  by  the  guerrillas,  and  even  in  many 
areas  presumably  under  government  control 
village  officials  and  dervelopment  teams  are 
reluctant  to  stay  overnight.  Little  wonder! 
During  last  November  casualties  among  local 
regional  and  popular  forces  totaled  16,000 
as  against  13,000  casualties  in  the  regular 
Vietnamese  army.  Since  1957  the  guerrillas 
have  systematically  murdered  more  than 
13,000  village  officials,  school  teachers  and 
public  health  workers.  This,  as  compared 
to  the  uproar  over  tUe  inadvertent  killing 
of  clvlUans  in  the  northern  bombings,  goes 


more  or  less  unnoticed  in  our  own  country. 
But  It  very  definitely  is  noticed  In  the  Viet- 
namese countryside,  and  the  first  step  in 
pacification,  or  revolutionary  development, 
as  the  program  sometimes  is  called,  obviously 
must  be  to  drive  out  the  gruerrillas  and  make 
the  hamlets  secure. 

Major  General  Nguyen  Due  Thang,  min- 
ister of  the  development  program,  expects  to 
concentrate  on  800  hamlets  in  1967,  a  smaller 
number  than  in  1966,  but  he  says  that  the 
development  teams  will  emphasize  quality, 
not  quantity. 

The  success  of  this  program,  even  behind 
an  adequate  security  shield,  will  turn  on  the 
attitude  of  the  peasants.  And  no  one  knows 
which  side  they  finally  will  come  down  on, 
although  the  strong  presumption  is  that 
they  will  line  up  with  the  winner  when  and 
If  they  decide  who  the  winner  Is. 

There  is  no  love  lost  between  the  peasants 
and  the  Saigon  government.  After  years  of 
oppression  and  suffering,  the  people  in  the 
country  probably  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  be  let  alone.  But  this  of  course  Is 
not  going  to  be  the  case.  The  peasants  will 
be  controlled  either  by  the  Viet  Cong  or  by 
Saigon.  And  there  are  numerous  initiatives 
which  the  latter  can  take.  Provision  of 
schools,  hospitals  and  the  like  will  help.  But 
the  greater  need  Is  for  land  reform,  and  this 
win  be  more  difficult  to  bring  about. 

A  few  years  ago  Saigon,  prodded  by  the 
Americans,  made  a  start.  Something  like  a 
million  acres  of  land  became  available  to 
about  300,000  peasant  families.  But  another 
million  acres  acquired  from  the  French  or 
taken  from  peasants  who  lacked  clear  title 
was  not  distributed.  The  Communists  were 
quick  to  seize  on  the  land  reform  issue  in 
their  bid  for  support  of  the  peasants,  who 
constitute  more  than  80  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. Through  various  devices,  including 
fancy  "titles,"  they  say  they  "gave"  the  peas- 
ants 3.2  million  of  South  Vietnam's  8.6  mil- 
lion acres  of  cultivated  land.  Straightening 
this  out  will  take  some  doing. 

Another  aspect,  or  companion  piece,  of 
pacification  is  the  "open  arms"  amnesty  pro- 
gram. This  has  had  some  effect.  The  figures 
may  be  somewhat  suspect,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  11,124  Insurgents  came  over  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  1965,  and  that  this  total  rose  to 
20,242  In  1966. 

By  any  standard,  however,  we  have  not 
made  more  than  a  bare  beginning  In  this 
other  war.  Even  with  a  continuing  stable 
government  in  Saigon,  and  barring  an  un- 
foreseen early  termination  of  the  military 
war,  the  pacification  road  will  be  long  and 
hard — p>erhaps  as  much  as  five  years  or  more. 
But  if  this  is  a  cheerless  prospect,  it  is  hardly 
more  so  than  the  military  outlook  In  1965. 
Nor  Is  it  more  so  than  has  been  the  case  at 
one  stage  or  another  In  most  of  this  country's 
wars. 

What  is  needed  Is  the  resolve  to  see  the 
pacification  program  through — and  to  be 
ready  for  what  the  President  called  "more 
cost,  more  loss,  and  more  agony." 
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[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star. 
Jan.  22,  1967] 

Answebino  Critics  of  Our  Vietnam  Position 

(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

Critics  of  the  American  position  in  Viet- 
nam manifest  elemental  virtues.  They  in- 
-vent  new  argimients  with  fertile  ingenuity  or 
they  cling  to  old  ones  with  weed-Uke  persist- 
ence. Their  single  vice  Is,  their  arguments 
both  old  and  new  get  no  closer  to  being  rele- 
vant to  the  facts  of  life. 

A  new  twist  the  other  day  was  a  colum- 
nist's plaint  that  we  are  offending  the  very 
basics  of  our  own  history:  By  rebuffing  for- 
eign dissenters  we  have  discarded  Jefferson's 
first  imperative  in  the  first  sentence  of  our 
first  state  document — namely  that  we  should 
show  "a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind." 

The  columnist  misinterpreted  Jefferson. 
In  that  famous  declaration,  he  did  not  offer 


to  change  our  course  of  action.  He  merely 
offered  to  explain  it  to  those  willing  to  listen, 
while  we  forged  ahead  regardless  of  how  they 
reacted,  which  is  what  we  are  doing  now. 

U  Thant  the  other  day  revived  the  old 
domino  theory  which,  one  had  hoped,  the 
critics  had  stopped  propping  up  and  knock- 
ing down.  The  Secretary  General  said  the 
UJ3.  bases  its  policy  on  faith  in  the  domino 
theory,  and  that  the  theory  is  wrong. 


I  don't  know  how  much  history  it  will  take 
to  make  the  point  that  our  action  is  not 
based  on  theory  but  on  fact;  a  year  ago  the 
Ctommunlsts  nearly  took  South  Vietnam 
They  have  seized  two-thirds  of  Laos  and 
about  a  fifth  of  Cambodia.  They  have  at 
tacked  India  twice  to  disable  that  potentla: 
focus  of  resistance.  Little  over  a  year  age 
they  shipped  100,000  weapons  to  Indonesia 
to  enable  that  Communist  party  to  try  tc 
seize  the  government;  the  fact  that  they\ 
failed  does  not  blur  the  clarity  of  their  in- 
tention. They  announced  by  radio,  and  be- 
gan to  fulfill,  a  plan  to  take  over  Thailand. 
No  week  passes  without  the  newspapers  of 
U  Thant's  own  Burma  recording  Communist 
attacks  in  that  country. 

None  of  this  Is  theoretical;  it  is  what  is 
happening.  We  must  put  a  halt  to  it  in 
Vietnam  or  see  the  world  balance  go  so 
badly  out  of  kilter  that  a  big  war  will  re- 
sult. 

U  Thant  also  argued  that  U.S.  interests 
are  not  involved  in  Vietnam.  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  in  response  pointed  out  that  the 
past  four  American  Presidents  disagreed. 
The  Secretary  might  have  added  the  name 
of  a  fifth  President — ^PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt. 
In  1941,  when  Japan  seized  what  is  today 
Vietnam,  Hooeevelt  deployed  our  war  fleet, 
absorbed  the  Philippine  army  Into  the  U.S. 
army  and  cut  off  essential  exports  to  Japan. 
He  made  all  these  warlike  preparations — over 
what  is  today  Vietnam — and  according  to  the 


Gallup  poll  of  the  time  96  percent  of  the 
nation  supported  him.  His  action  led  di- 
rectly to  Pearl  Harbor.  So,  Vietnam  has 
been  an  American  Interest  for  quite  a  long 
time. 

Perhaps  the  most  ingenlotla  recent  argu- 
ment is  one  Invented  by  the  editorialists  of 
the   New  York  Times.     They   have   argued 
that  we  should  make  unilateral  concessions 
N^llke  stopping  the  bombing  without  reclpro- 


everybody  including  us.  If  the  Russians  got 
by  with  a  bad  case,  we  shall  do  all  right  with 
our  excellent  one. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  sometimes  a  nation 
must  brace  itself  against  outcries  of  criti- 
cism and  proceed  to  do  what  is  clearly  right. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing. 


ADJOURNMENT 


^al  concessions  from  the  Communists  i    be- 
cause  we   are   a   big   nation,   and    they   are 


small. 

The  principle  that  effective  military  action 
must  be  related  Inversely  to  size  is  certainly 
something  new  unCer  the  sun.  It  would  give 
a  blank  check  to  any  client  state,  or  client 
front,  of  every  International  aggressor.  It 
would  hav^/*een  our  undoing  in  Greece  or 
Turkej!^<(r  Korea.  The  relevant  facts  are 
V^thafwe  escalated  in  Vietnam  because  they 
had  escalated  enough  to  take  over  the  coun- 
try. When  we  experimented  twice  in  de- 
escalation,  they  used  the  lull  to  escalate 
faster.  There  Is  no  way  of  measuring  how 
many  additional  casualties  we  suffered  be- 
cause of  ceasing  the  bombing  twice.  In  any 
case,  our  present  offer  to  stop  the  bombing 
If  they  will  use  the  infinite  channels  and 
ways  of  diplomacy  to  promise  some  recipro- 
cal de-escalation  is  both  generous  and  sensi- 
ble. 

The  hoariest  of  arguments  now  enjoying 
a  revival  in  the  academic  community  Is  that 
by  thus  hitting  back  at  a  small  nation  we  are 
making  ourselves  the  world's  pariahs;  we 
shall  end  up  with  the  world  refusing  to  as- 
sociate with  us  and  we  shall  liate  ourselves. 
We  have  heard  that  argument  a  dozen 
times,  most  loudly  in  1956,  when  the  Rus- 
sians stifled  rebellion  In  Hungary  by  brute 
force.  Well,  instead  of  being  outcasts,  the 
Russians   are   being   sedulously   courted   by 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  swijoumment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtU  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 
February  7,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  6, 1967 : 

Inter-American  Devexopkent  Bank 

William   S.   Gaud,   of   Connecticut,   to  be 
U.S.  alternate  Governor  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years 
and  until  his  successor  has  been  appointed. 
Governor  of  Canai.  Zone 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  P.  Leber,  025130,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
vice  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  John  Fleming,  Jr. 

■    Otficx  of  Economic  Opportonitt 
William  N.  Crook,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Director  of   the  Office   of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

William  P.  Kelly,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


In  Memory  of  a  Leading  Senior  Citizen  of 
Broward  County,  Fla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF   IXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  6. 1967 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  my 
ooUec^ues  concerning  the  death  of  one  of 
the  leading  senior  citizens  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  Mr.  Loren  Hicks,  who 
passed  away  last  Monday,  January  30. 
His  death  will  be  mourned  by  all  leaders 
of  the  community  who  watched  him  lead 
his  colleagues  through  the  years. 

Mr.  Hicks  lived  to  be  76  years  old,  and 
with  sheer  strength  of  character  and 
drive  he  worked  for  the  betterment  of 
his  coimty,  State,  and  country  right  to 
the  day  of  his  death. 

Like  so  many  senior  citizens  across  the 
country,  he  chose  my  district  in  Florida 
in  which  to  retire.  Twelve  years  ago  he 
and  his  wife,  Marie,  moved  to  Pampano 
Beach.  Fla.,  from  South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  first  day  he  set  foot  on  the  sands 
of  Florida  he  began  his  drive  to  make  the 
lives  of  senior  citizens  enjoyable  for  all 
such  residents  of  Broward  County.  In 
1959  he  created  the  nucleus  of  the  North 


Broward  Senior  Citizens  Club  and  with- 
in 6  years  he  brought  its  enrollment  to 
more  than  1,600  members. 

Having  fought  gallantly  for  medicare, 
he  considered  Its  passage  a  personal  vic- 
tory. He  continued  to  fight  for  addi- 
tional legislation  on  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral level  which  would  benefit  our  elderly, 
not  only  In  my  district  and  State,  but 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

One  of  Mr.  Hicks'  last  acts  on  behalf 
of  our  elderly  was  a  sad  task.  He,  like 
many  of  us,  witnessed  the  famed  Yar- 
mouth Castle  ship  disaster  off  the  shores 
of  Florida  in  November  1965.  That  dis- 
aster, as  you  may  recall,  took  the  lives 
of  91  people.  But  the  accident,  certainly 
horrible  for  most  of  the  country,  had  a 
much  deeper  meaning  for  Loren  Hicks. 
He  lost  23  members  of  his  North  Broward 
Senior  Citizens  Club  In  that  sea  disaster. 
Almost  as  soon  as  the  tragedy  had  struck 
and  the  victims  were  identified,  Mr. 
Hicks,  disregarding  his  advanced  age, 
went  Immediately  to  work  with  his  fellow 
volunteers  to  care  for  the  survivors,  do- 
ing anything  he  could  to  help. 

Loren  Hicks  Immediately  was  on  the 
move  for  the  erection  of  the  Yarmouth 
Castle  Memorial  Fund  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment in  memory  of  liis  friends  and  the 
others  who  were  lost. 

Now  Loren  Hicks  has  Joined  the  many 
friends  he  lost  In  that  sea  disaster.  And, 
Just  as  he  mourned  a  year  ago  the  loss 
of  his  good  friends,  we  mourn  today  the 


loss  of  an  outstanding  community  leader 
who  was  also  a  true,  dear  friend  to 
young  and  old  alike  in  Broward  Coimty 
and  in  our  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct  these  remarks  to 
you  and  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  memory  of  a  great 
man  and  a  great  senior  citizen,  Mr. 
Loren  Hicks. 


Certificate  of  ^preciation  Awarded  to  tiie 
Textile  Indnttry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER,  JR. 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  6,  1967 

Mr.  BAK:eR.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
always  been  proud  that  American  fight- 
ing men  are  the  best  trained  and  best 
equipped  troops  in  the  world.  When  we 
became  involved  in  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  very  special  tjrpe 
of  war  which  required  us  to  make  sub- 
stantial changes  In  the  type  of  weapons 
and  clothing  our  troops  use.  One  area 
where  the  demand  for  large  supplies  of 
new  materials  was  particularly  acute  was 
the  type  of  clothing  and  shelter  our  men 
needed.    We  looked  to  our  domestic  tex- 
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tile  industry  for  tremendous  amounts  of 
duck,  tentage,  and  uniform  fabrics.  In 
the  period  of  1965  to  1966,  our  military 
requirements  for  cottmi,  manmade  fiber, 
and  wool  cloth  were  some  600  million 
yards.  Our  domestic  textile  industry  has 
consistently  met  these  military  require- 
ments and  at  the  same  time  has  kept  up 
with  the  normal  civilian  needs.  This  Is 
a  tribute  to  the  technology  and  people 
who  have  made  oiu-  textile  Industry  the 
greatest  in  the  world. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  on  January  27 
the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  in 
Philadelphia  recognized  the  contribution 
the  textile  industry  has  made  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  by  awarding  a  special  certifi- 
cate of  appreciation  to  the  textile  indus- 
try. The  award  was  received  by  Mr.  J. 
Burton  Frierson,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Dixie  Yams,  Inc.,  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  and  the  immediate  past  president 
of  the  American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  certificate  of  apprecia- 
tion awarded  by  the  Defense  Personnel 
Support  Center  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  certificate  of  appreciation  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Defense  Personnel  Sxtppoxt  Center, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  recognition  of  mazlmiun  support  of  the 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center's  heavy 
textUe  requirements  by  the  American  Textile 
ICanufacturers  Institute  from  1  October  1066 
to  1  October  1966  to  supply  the  requirements 
of  the  United  States  forces  in  Southeast  Asia, 
this  Certificate  of  Appreciation  Is  presented 
to  Mr.  J.  Burton  Frierson  who  served  so  ably 
and  effectively  as  Its  president  diu-lng  this 
period. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Kenoesoine, 

U.S.  Army. 


CapetowB  aad  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
statement  issued  to  the  press  earlier  to- 
day, the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  RrvERs],  expressed  concern  about 
the  incident  occurring  when  the  aircraft 
carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  visited 
Capetown,  South  Africa,  last  weekend. 

As  I,  and  the  colleagues  who  have 
Joined  me  during  the  last  few  days  in 
objecting  to  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
visit  to  Capetown,  have  said  repeatedly, 
we  regret  the  unquestioned  blow  that  has 
been  struck  at  the  morale  of  the  Frank- 
ttn  D,  Roosevelt's  crew.  It  is  unf ortimate 
indeed  that  these  brave  and  dedicated 
men  have  been  made  to  suffer. 

The  blunder  was  committed  some  time 
ago.  when  the  decision  was  made  for  the 
aircraft  carrier  to  make  a  refueling  stop 
at  Capetown. 

For  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  years  to  condemn  the  South 
African  policy  of  apartheid,  the  legal  and 
rigid  separation  of  races.    Apartheid  is 


in  direct  opposition  to  the  values  in  which 
our  country  believes  and  for  which  our 
forces  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  The  only 
policy  consistent  with  our  frequent  con- 
demnation of  apartheid  would  be  a  com- 
plete ban  on  all  ship  visits  to  South 
Africa.  Let  us  make  fueling  and  liberty 
arrangements  where  our  servicemen  will 
be  treated  with  honor  and  dignity  and 
where  American  foreign  policy  objectives 
can  be  upheld.  We  must  look  beyond  the 
understandable  displeasure  of  the  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  crew  to  the  broader, 
long-range  goals  of  equality  for  all  men 
to  which  the  United  States  is  dedicated. 
To  preach  equality  at  home  and  tolerate 
the  grossest  of  all  inequality  abroad 
would  be  disgraceful  hyprocrisy. 

President  Johnson  stated  this  point 
eloquently  last  June,  in  a  speech  com- 
memorating the  third  anniversary  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity.  He  said, 
in  part: 

The  United  States  has  learned  from 
lamentable  personal  experience  that 
domination  of  one  race  by  another  leads 
to  waste  and  to  injustice.  Just  as  we 
are  determined  to  remove  the  remnants 
of  inequality  from  our  own  midst,  we  are 
also  with  you — heart  and  soul — as  you 
try  to  do  the  same. 

We  believe,  as  you  do,  that  denial  of  a 
whole  people's  right  to  shape  their  na- 
tion's future  is  morally  wrong.  We  also 
know  that  it  is  politically  and  socially 
costly.  A  nation  in  the  20th  Century 
cannot  expect  to  achieve  order  and  sus- 
tain growth  unless  it  moves — not  just 
steadily  but  rapidly— in  the  direction  of 
full  political  rights  fca:  all  its  people.  It 
has  taken  us  time  to  learn  this  lesson. 
But  having  learned  it,  we  must  not 
forget  it. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
cannot,  therefore,  condone  the  perpetua- 
tion of  racial  or  political  injustice  any- 
where in  the  world. 

Since,  as  a  condition  to  using  the  Cape- 
town port  facilities.  South  Africa  requires 
our  servicemen  to  submit  to  the  apart- 
heid system,  we  must  find  other  ways  to 
service  our  naval  vessels.  The  United 
States  must  continue  its  policy  of  by- 
passing South  African  ports  rather  than 
abandon  our  opposition  to  apartheid. 


Cancellation  of  Capetown  Shore  Leare 
for  ^etnam  Veterans  Was  Unfair  to 
Sailors  and  an  Insult  to  a  Friendly 
Country 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEICAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6.  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  felt  embarrassed  and  disap- 
pointed when  they  read  the  news  report 
from  Capetown  which  stated  that  shore 
leave  for  ofQcers  and  crew  of  the  U.S.  air- 
craft carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had 
been  canceled  as  it  arrived  there  en  route 
home  from  Vietnam. 

The  ship's  executive  officer  announced 


that  the  cancellation  came  from  "higher 
up,"  meaning  Washington. 

In  Washington  it  was  reported  that  a 
relatively  small  group  of  liberal  Con- 
gressmen had  agitated  for  the  cancella- 
tion, and  evidently  the  administration 
buckled  under  in  response  to  this  and 
other  pressures.  This  seems  a  bit  odd 
when  it  is  realized  that  some  of  our 
ships  are  known  to  dock  in  Communist 
and  pro-Commimist  ports,  and  when  the 
seamen  are  granted  shore  leave  not  a 
whimper  of  protest  is  heard  from  these 
liberals  and  professional  civil  rlghters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  is  not  an  enemy  country.  It  is 
not  a  neutral  or  an  imcommltted  country 
in  this  desperate  ideological  war  that  is 
being  waged  in  this  world  today.  South 
Africa  is  a  committed  country,  and  it  is 
committed  on  our  side.  She  has  always 
been  a  valued.4riend  of  ours,  both  in 
peace  and  in  war.  South  Africa  is  one  of 
the  few  nations  in  the  world  which  has 
never  sought  or  received  1  cent  of  foreign 
aid  from  this  country. 

Yet,  our  Government  aijplies  to  that 
nation  what  many  people  will  consider  a 
gratuitous  insult — and  why?  The  ex- 
cuse is  that  some  people  in  this  coimtry 
do  not  like  the  way  South  Africa  handles 
her  race  problems.  What  business  is 
that  of  ours?  Has  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  applied  similar  treatment 
to  us  because  some  of  her  people  may 
not  like  the  way  race  relations  are 
handled  In  this  country?  Have  you  read 
of  any  shore  leaves  being  denied  to  South 
African  sailors  whose  ships  have  docked 
in  U.S.  ports,  because  somebody  in  that 
country  does  not  like  the  way  we  handle 
race  problems? 

How  stupid  can  we  be?  How  incon- 
sistent can  we  become?  The  matter  of 
our  good  relations  with  South  Africa 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  triviality. 
After  all,  who  are  we  to  criticize  the  man- 
ner in  which  other  coimtrles  handle  their 
race  problems?  Perhaps  we  should  seek 
to  learn  some  lessons  from  South  Africa. 
Perhaps  a  solution  that  would  be  help- 
ful in  one  country  would  be  unworkable 
in  another.  We  do  know  that  judged  by 
riots,  crime,  demonstrations,  fires,  van- 
dalism, and  murder,  our  methods  of  han- 
dling our  race  relations  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  Certain  it  is  that  South  Africa's 
record  in  those  respects  are  far  superior 
to  ours.  In  any  event,  we  know  that  it 
is  none  of  our  business  how  South  Africa, 
the  U.SJ3JI.,  or  any  other  country  deals 
with  purely  internal  domestic  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is 
one  of  the  most  strategic  spots  in  the 
world,  from  a  military  viewpoint.  Over 
the  long  pull,  Capetown  can  be  of  much 
greater  importance  to  us  and  our  sur- 
vival thsm  is  Vietnam. 
.  The  press  reported  that  Capetown 
had  gone  to  great  effort  and  expense  to 
give  our  fighting  men  from  Vietnam  a 
grand  welcome  during  the  72-hour  shore 
leave.  Every  sailor  takes  pride  in  saying: 
"I  was  once  In  Capetown,"  or  "I  was  In 
Singapore." 

Tens  of  thousands  of  South  Africans 
thronged  beaches  and  vantage  points  to 
see  the  Roosevelt  appear  on  the  horizon. 
The  weather  was  ideal.  A  mile  out  the 
carrier's  guns  boomed  out  a  21 -round 
salute,  which  was  returned  by  shore  bat- 
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tcries.  Our  sailors  knew  that  a  mighty 
welcome  was  awaiting  them.  Then  as 
the  ship  pulled  into  its  berth,  there  came 
the  sad  announcement:  "All  shore  leave 
Is  cancelled — orders  from  higher  up." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  made  to  wonder 
bow  many  discourtesies  our  South 
African  friends  can  take  from  us — and 
still  be  friendly. 


The  1968  Budget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

OF   NORTH   CABOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6. 1967 

Mr.  JONAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary   31,    1967,   I    delivered    a   lengthy 


speech  in  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
the  1968  budget.  Since  then  numerous 
requests  have  been  received  for  copies 
of  the  speech.  Instead  of  reprinting  the 
speech  in  full,  I  have  decided  it  would 
be  better  to  revise  and  siunmarize  it  in 
order  to  reduce  its  length.  Under  leave 
to  extend  these  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  that  svunmary,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  pro- 
jects a  deficit  of  $8.1  billion  in  his  ad- 
ministrative budget  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
But  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in 
a  speech  in  the  House  on  January  24, 
1967,  said  that  this  low  deficit  projection 
is  based  upon  a  number  of  assumptions 
and  contingencies,  all  of  which  will  have 
to  be  met  if  the  deficit  is  to  remain  under 
$18  billion  next  year.  Following  is  a 
table  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord by  Mr.  Mahon  in  support  of  his  state- 
ment: 


Selected  major  contingenries  surrounding  the  administrative  budget  for  1968  (a  partial  li:it 

only) 


Amount 


1.  .Vdministrative  budget  deficit  as  projected  by  President. 

2.  If  proposed  6-perceiit  surtax  is  not  adopted   


Then  the  projected  1968  deficit  would  be 

If  the  proposed  postage  rate  increase  is  not  adopted 


Then  tlie  projected  1968  deficit  would  \->e       - 

4.  If  the  proposal  to  further  accelerate  corporate  tax  payments  is  not  enacted - 


Then  the  projected  1968  deficit  would  be .v  -  v  -  ;,- - ;  - rw 

5  If  it  were  not  for  the  offsetting  eflect  of  sales  of  "partlclpatini!  certificates,     shown  in  the 
budget  for  1968,  and  treated  as  offsets  to  expenditures  rather  than  receipts,  of 


Then  the  projected  1968  deficit  would  be - - 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tlie  proposals  in  the  budget  for  pay  raises  were  not  enacted - 

Then  the  projected  1968  deficit  would  be  (this  is  a  partial  listing  only;  other  considera- 
tions enter). --- - 


$S.  096.  IXX),  000 
4,700,000,000 


-1.2, 


796, 000. 000 
700, 000, 000 


—  13,496.000.000 

800,  oon.  000 


-14.290,000,000 
5,000,000,000 


-19,296,000,000 
+  1.000.000,000 


-18,296,000,000 


VOTE.-Perhaps  the  moi!t  important  single  contingency  that  could  aflect  the  tentatively  P'"0!«te<l,^"dget  pic- 
tnw-and  it  is  not  tabulated  above-would  be  if  the  general  performance  of  the  «:onomy  In  calendar  19£w  ere  to 
niTl^iflcaJitly  from  the  economic  a.ssumptions  underpinning  the  budget.  And,  of  course,  large  unforeseen  mili- 
tiry  requirements  could  Introduce  some  turbulence. 


One  of  the  contingencies  cited  by  Mr. 
Mahon  will  be  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  raise  $5  billion  by  disposing  of 
that  amount  of  "participating  certifi- 
cates" in  a  pool  of  Government-owned 
mortgages.  Under  the  peculiar  way  the 
Government  keeps  its  books,  the  sum  re- 
ceived from  disposition  of  these  "partic- 
ipating certificates"  is  carried  as  a  re- 
duction in  expenditures.  The  disposal 
of  these  participating  certificates  is  not 
in  fact  a  sale  because  title  to  the  mort- 
gages in  the  pool  does  not  pass  and  the 
Government  guarantees  the  full  return 
of  investment  to  those  who  exchange 
their  money  for  the  participating  certifi- 
cates. It  is  simply  a  convenient  way  of 
borrowing  additional  money  without 
having  it  added  to  the  national  debt. 

These  participating  certificates  cannot 
be  sold  on  the  open  market  for  their  face 
value,  because  the  interest  return  on  the 
collateral  mortgages  is  less  than  an  in- 
vestor can  get  elsewhere.  So,  in  order  to 
induce  an  investor  to  "buy"  one  of  these 
participating  certificates,  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  subsidize  the  interest. 
Therefore,  this  year  Congress  will  be  re- 
quired to  provide  out  of  the  General 
Treasury  a  subsidy  of  i  number  of  dol- 
lars, depending  upon  how  many  of  the 
participating  certificates  are  disposed  of. 


CONFUSIOK    REOAHOING    BITDGXTS 

It  is  very  difficult  for  anyone  who  is 
not  familar  with  the  Federal  budget  to 
figure  out  what  the  Government  actually 
plans  to  spend  next  year,  because  there 
are  five  separate  sets  of  figures  in  the 
President's  budget  showing  different 
levels  of  spending,  as  follows: 

The  administrative  budget:  This 
budget  covers  only  estimated  receipts 
and  proposed  expenditures  of  funds 
owned  by  the  Government.  It  lists  esti- 
mated receipts  for  1968  at  $126.9  biUion 
and  expenditures  at  $135  billion — for  a 
deficit  of  $8.1  bUlion. 

The  consolidated  cash  budget:  This 
budget  records  the  flow  of  money  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  public 
on  a  cash  basis,  including  trust  fund 
transactions.  It  lists  estimated  receipts 
from  the  public  at  $168.1  billion  and 
projected  payments  to  the  public  at 
$172.4  billion  in  1968 — for  a  deficit  of 
$4.3  billion. 

The  national  income  accounts  budget: 
This  budget  Includes  actual  cash  receipts 
and  expenditures  plus  accruals  but  ex- 
cludes loans  and  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  loans.  Estimated  receipts  su-e  listed  in 
this  budget  at  $167.1  billion  and  expendi- 
tures at  $169.2  billion  in  1968— for  a 
deficit  of  $2.1  billion. 


Gross  expenditures  of  Government- 
administered  fxmds:  These  gross  expend- 
itures, on  a  checks-issued  basis,  are 
projected  in  1968  to  be  $210.2  billion. 

New  obligational  authority:  The  fifth 
set  of  figures  used  in  the  budget  shows 
that  the  President  is  requesting  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  $143.9  billion  in  1968 
in  the  form  of  new  spending  authority 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Incidentally,  the  new  spending 
authority  requested  of  Congress  is  $17.5 
billion  more  than  was  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1966. 

SPENDING     AtJTHORlTT 

It  is  important  to  note  that  whatever 
Congress  appropriates  in  1968  in  new 
spending  authority  will  not  control  the 
level  of  spending  in  1968  because,  while 
some  of  whatever  is  appropriated  will 
be  spent  that  year,  some  will  be  retained 
for  spending  in  subsequent  years.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  while  the 
President  is  asking  Congress  to  appro- 
priate new  money  in  the  amount  of  $144 
billion  for  next  year,  payments  to  the 
public  in  1968  are  projected  at  $172.4 
billion  in  the  cash  budget. 

The  funds  that  will  be  spent  next  year, 
in  addition  to  those  appropriated  in  new 
obligational  authority,  will  come  out  of 
a  backlog  of  $125  billion  in  previously 
appropriated  but  unspent  funds.  The 
budget  estimates  that,  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1968,  this  pool  of  unspent 
funds  wiU  amount  to  $132.8  bllUon  and 
this  money  will  be  available  for  expendi- 
tures in  1969  and  beyond. 

But  some  of  the  money  in  this  pool, 
while  unspent,  wiU  already  have  been 
obligated  by  the  time  we  come  to  the  end 
of  1968,  but  not  all  of  it.  The  balances 
of  unobligated  funds  held  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  at  tiie 
end  of  1968  will  be  $49.5  bUUon.  The 
following  list  shows  some  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  which  will  hold  these 
unobligated  balances  at  the  end  of  1968: 

BilUoru 

Department  of  Defense $13.8 

Department   of   Housing   and   Urban 
Development 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 
(foreign  aid,  etc.). 


12.5 
9.5 


Department  of  Agriculture 2.6 

Independent  agencies *•* 

While  it  is  understood  that  some  lead- 
time  is  necessary,  particularly  in  areas 
such  as  construction,  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  the  procurement  of  ma- 
teriel requhing  manufacture.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  a  close  and  searching 
examinaUon  of  these  unobligated  funds 
may  show  that  aU  of  this  money  is  not 
required  to  be  carried  over  into  1969  in 
the  form  of  unobligated  balances.  A 
corresponding  reduction  in  new  money 
requested  to  be  appropriated  can  be  made 
if  part  of  these  unobligated  balances  can 
be  used  in  1967-68.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  House  Committee  ori  Ap- 
propriations make  such  a  close  and  de- 
taUed  study  of  these  unobUgated  bal- 
ances in  an  efTort  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  new  funds  the  President  Is  requesting 
Congress  to  appropriate.  

CIVn.IAN    EMPLOYMENT    IN    THE    KOCVTIVt 
BRANCH 

There  is  another  area  which  deserves 
special  consideration  by  the  House  Com- 
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mittee  on  Appropriations.  I  refer  to 
civilian  employment  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  which  has 
been  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  under 
the  present  administration.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  how  Government  jobs 
have  been  increasing,  broken  down  into 

defense  and  nondef ense  activities : 

Total 
December  1,  1965:  jobs 

Defense  Jobs 791,292 

Nondefense    Jobs 1,155,774 


Delense  Jobs 1,204.900 

Nondefense  Jobs 1,410,100 


Total    2,615,000 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table, 
that  from  December  1,  1965,  to  June  30, 
1968,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  667,- 
934  jobs,  of  which  413,608  have  been  in 
defense  and  254,326  in  nondefense  activ- 
ities. This  is  shown  in  detail  in  the 
following  table: 


Total    1,947,066 


June  30,  1966: 

Defense  jobs 

Nondefeivse    Jobs. 


052, 998 
313.319 


Total   2,366,317 

June  30,  1967  (estimated  In  the  budget) : 

Defense  Jobs 1,180.500 

Nondefense  jobs 1,366,000 


Increases  in  employment 

Total 

De- 
fense 

Non- 
defense 

Pec.  1, 1965,  to  June  30, 1966.. 
June  30, 1966,  to  June  30, 1967. . 
June  30. 1967,  to  June  30, 1968. . 

419. 251 

180. 183 

68,500 

261, 706 
127,  50.' 
24.  400 

157,  545 
,52. 681 
44.100 

Total 

667,934 

413,608 

254,326 

Total   2,546,500 

June  30.  1968  (estimated  In  the  budget) : 


The  following  table  gives  a  breakdown 
showing  how  Government  jobs  are  in- 
creasing in  the  non(|efense  activities  of 
the  Government:       j 


Full-time  permanent  civilian  employment  in  the  executive  branth  as  of  June 


Agriculture 

Commerce 

Defense,  civil 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Housing  and  Urban  Development... 

Interior .. 

Justioe 

Lat>or 

Post  Office 

State 

Afieocy  for  International  Development. 

Peace  Corps 

Transportation.. .     ._ 


Treasury _ 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

General  Services  Administration. 

NASA 

Veterans'  Administration.. _. 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration... 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Panama  Canal 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Miscellaneous  afrencies 

Allowance  for  continKencies.. 


Subtotal 

Department   of    Defense,    military   and    military 
assistance 


Totol. 


1966 
actual 


84,070 
25,133 
30,290 
91.650 
14,009 
59,432 
33,067 

9,208 

489,898 

24, 672 

14. 892 

1,158 
52,924 
80, 17fi 

6,974 
35,955 
33.526 
147,634 

6,969 

3,862 
11,486 
14, 129 
11.516 
30. 789 


1,313.319 
1,052,998 


2,366,317 


1967 
estimate 


84,400 
25,100 
32.300 
95,900 
14.200 
60, 200 
33.100 

9.250 

S25.0OO 

25,000 

16,800 

1,240 
5,3,8.50 
80,900 

7,010 

36,600 

33,(^00 

149,300 

6.300 

4.050 
11,800 
14,600 
11.900 
31,700 

1,900 


1,366,000 
1, 180, 500 


2, 546,  500 


1968 
estimate 


8.5.800 
26,bOa 
33,000 
99,800 
15,400 
62. 100 
33,700 

y.soo 

539.300 
25,  400 
17,500 

1,600 
55, KOO 
83,200 

7,200 
37.500 
34,000 
154,200 

6,300 

4,800 
12.300 
14,000 
12,000 
32,900 

4.800 


1.410,100 
1.204,900 


2, 615, 000 


Comparison 


1967  w  ith 
1966 


-f330 
-33 

-t-2, 010 

4-4,250 

-(-191 

-(-768 

-(-33 

-(-42 

4-35, 102 

4-428 

4-1,908 

4-82 

4-92t; 

-1-724 

4-36 

4-645 

-1-74 

4-1,666 

-669 

4-188 

4-314 

4-471 

4-384 

4-911 

+  1.900 


4-52,682 
4-127,502 


4-180,183 


1968  with 
1966 


4-1,730 

4-1,667 

4-2,710 

4-8,150 

4-1,391 

4-2,668 

4-633 

4-592 

4-49,402 

4-828 

4-2,608 

4-442 

4-2,876 

4-3,024 

4-226 

4-1,545 

4-474 

4-6.566 

-669 

4-938 

4-814 

4-771 

4-484 

4-2,111 

4-4,800 


4-96, 781 
4-151,902 


4-248.683 


The  foregoing  comments  and  tables  re- 
fer only  to  full-time  employment.  The 
budget  actually  projects  an  additional 
number  of  266,500  part-time  employees 
in  1968.  If  they  are  all  employed,  the 
total  number  of  civilians  on  the  Federal 
payroU  will  be  2,881,500.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  anticipate  that  this  goal  will  be 
attained  because  the  latest  figures  show 
that  there  were  2,842,491  persons  on  the 
Federal  payroU  in  December  of  1966 — 
an  increase  of  104,444  during  the  first  6 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  esti- 
mates that  the  average  Federal  civilian 
employee's  salary  is  $7,904,  and  this  does 
not  count  the  cost  of  fringe  benefits, 
space  or  supplies  necessary  to  keep  one 
employee  at  work  for  the  Government. 
On  an  annual  basis,  the  salary  cost  alone 
for  the  667,934  new  Federal  jobs  created 
since  December  1,  1965,  through  June 
30, 1968.  as  projected,  will  be  $5.3  billion. 


And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
will  be  a  recurring  annual  cost  so  long 
as  the  jobs  are  filled. 

I  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations that  this  is  an  area  which 
should  be  explored  for  reductions.  Re- 
member that  in  1968  we  will  be  dealing 
with  a  total  Federal  civilian  payroll  of 
$23.3  billion.  Remember  also  that,  un- 
less reductions  are  made  in  this  area, 
by  Jime  30,  1968,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  added  254,326  civilians 
to  its  payroll  in  nondefense  activities 
during  a  period  of  just  19  months.  If 
we  could  eliminate  100,000  of  these  new 
jobs  created  in  nondefense  activities 
since  December  1,  1965,  the  saving  would 
amount  to  approximately  $800  million, 
and  this  will  be  a  recurring  annual  sav- 
ing so  long  as  the  jobs  are  not  refilled. 
This  can  be  accompllBhed  without  firing 
anyone  but  through  attrition  due  to  the 


large  annual  turnover  in  Federal  em- 
ployment. 

OTHER    OBJECTS 

There  is  another  area  which  deserves 
most  careful  scrutiny  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  In  every 
agency  justification  there  will  be  a  table 
giving  a  breakdown  of  obligations  by  ob- 
ject, including  travel,  transportation  of 
things,  printing,  supplies,  utilities,  and 
so  forth.  There  is  no  summary  of  these 
objects  in  the  budget  but  for  the  last 
several  years  I  have  asked  for  such  a 
summary  and  always  receive  it  but 
usually  it  comes  in  a  month  or  two  after 
the  budget  document  has  been  submit- 
ted. I  have  asked  for  such  a  summary 
this  year  and  assume  it  is  in  preparation. 
Based  on  the  summary  supplied  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  last  year,  I  predict  that 
the  one  this  year  will  contain  some 
shocking  information  and  will  open  up 
another  area  for  substantial  budget  cut- 
ting. Here  are  a  few  items  taken  from 
the  summary  provided  last  year: 

Billions 
Personnel  travel  (ciTlUan,  $442  mil- 
lion)       $1.7 

Transportation  of  things 3. 8 

Printing  and  reproductions .306 

SuppUes  and  materials 28.6 

Grants,     subsidies,     and    contribu- 
tions      20.9 

Rents,  communications,  and   utili- 
ties   2.4 

My  guess  is  that  very  few  U.S.  citizens 
know  that  the  Government's  travel  bill 
last  year  amounted  to  $1.7  billion  or  that 
the  printing  bill  exceeds  $300  million  a 
year. 

Obviously  cuts  proposed  in  "other  ob- 
jects" cannot  be  pinpointed  until  the 
individual  justifications  are  received  but 
I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  give  close  and 
careful  attention  to  these  other  objects 
because  I  believe  they  can  be  reduced 
substantially  without  damage. 

GROWTH   IN   FEDERAL   6PBNDINC 

The  last  year  we  had  a  balanced  budget 
and  paid  anything  on  the  national  debt— 
$1.2  billion — was  in  1960.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  deficits- 
red  ink  each  year  on  the  Government's 
books.  The  following  table  contains  a 
year  by  year  record  of  these  deficits  and 
will  show  that  unless  the  new  budget  that 
will  be  considered  this  year  is  substan- 
tially reduced,  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1968  we  will  have  piled  up  an  accumula- 
tion of  $48.3  billion  in  deficits  since  1961: 
lln  billions]  ^^^^, 

1961  93.9 

1962  6.4 


1963 
1964 
1965 


$6.3 
8.2 
3.4 


1966  2.3 

1967  J 9.7 

1968  8.1 

Total  48.3 

The  impression  is  sought  to  be  left  that 
these  deficits  have  been  caused  by  the 
escalating  war  in  Vietnam.  While  de- 
fense spending  has  increased  substan- 
tially, there  has  also  been  a  substantial 
Increase  in  nondefense  spending  as  will 
clearly  appear  from  the  following  table: 
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National  defense; 

Military - 

Militarj-  assistance - 

Atomic  energy  and  defense  related  activities. 


Total,  national  defense 

Nondefense: 

international  affairs  and  (mance 

Space  reseaicli  and  technology 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources.. 

Natural  resources.   

Commerce  and  transportation 

Housing  and  community  development. 

Healtli,  labor,  and  welfare 

Education 

Veterans  benefits --- 

General  government --- 


1960  actual 


1966  actual 


41,215 
1,609 
2.867 


45. 691 


Total,  nondefense -. 

Interest -  -  - 

Civilian  and  military  pay  increase. 

Possible  siiortfall  in  asset  sales 

Contingencies 

Interfund  transactions 


Total. 


3.195 

401 

3.475 

1.798 

1.963 

122 

3.650 

8ei6 

5.266 

1.542 


54.400 

968 

2.341 


1967  estimate    1968  estimate 


57,718 


22.  277 
9,266 


-694 
76.539 


4.191 
5.933 
3.307 
3.120 
2.969 
347 
7,574 
2.834 
5.0-23 
2,464 


37, 762 
12. 132 


66. 950 
1.000 
2. 271 


70. 222 


4.008 
.5.600 
3.035 
3.226 
3,495 
890 
10,  :«9 
3,304 
6,394 
2,725 


72.  300 

800 

2.387 


43,666 
13,508 


75, 487 


4.797 
5.300 
3.173 
3,518 
3.089 
1,023 
11,304 
2.816 
6.124 
2.  781 


-635 
106. 978 


100 

-766 


126.  7-29 


43,9-25 

14.  152 

1.000 

750 

400 

-682 

135. 033 


In  fiscal  year  1966  spending  was  up 
to  $106.9  bUlion  from  $76.5  billion  in 
I960  The  increase  in  1966  over  1965 
was  $10.5  bUlion.  of  which  $7.5  billion 
was  for  defense  and  $3  bUlion  was  for 
nondefense  purposes. 

In  fiscal  year  1967  the  latest  spending 
estimate  is  $126.7  billion  which  is  up 
$19.7  billion  over  1966.  Of  this  Increase 
$12.5  billion  is  for  defense  and  $7.2  bil- 
lion for  nondefense  purposes. 

Proposed  spending  in  fiscal  year  1968 
is  estimated  to  increase  by  $8.3  billion 
to  $135  billion,  of  which  $5.3  bUllon  is 
for  defense  and  $3  billion  for  non- 
defense. 

Thus,  unless  Congress  practices  re- 
straint and  refuses  to  follow  the  admin- 
istration's unsound  fiscal  policies,  non- 
defense  spending  will  have  increased  by 
$13.2  billion  during  the  last  3  years. 

RED17CTIONS    CAN   BE    MADE 

In  the  Ught  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  tighten  their  nondefense 
spending  belts  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
further  tax  increases  and  the  chances  of 
a  recession.  What  should  be  done?  I 
have  indicated  previously  several  areas 
in  which  I  think  close  and  careful  scru- 
tiny of  the  new  spending  proposals  would 
bear  fruit.  Another  suggestion  would 
be  for  the  administration  and  Congress 
to  immediately  exert  every  effort  to  roll 
back  1967  and  1968  nondefense  spending 
to  the  levels  of  fiscal  year  1966  which 
ended  just  7  months  ago.  If  this 
rollback  should  occur,  the  spending  pro- 
grams for  the  remainder  of  1967  and  for 
1968  fiscal  years  could  be  reduced  by  as 
much  as  $10  billion.  The  only  disloca- 
tion would  be  that  resulting  from  rolling 
back  nondefense  spending  levels  to  those 
in  effect  just  7  months  ago. 


CONTlNXro-US 


DEFICITS      AND 
MtTST    END 


MOUNTING      DKBT 


I  have  previously  shown  that  the  ac- 
cumulated deficits  from  1961  through 
1968  will  be  $48.3  billion.  This  means 
that  the  Government  has  spent  that 
much  more  money  than  it  has  taken  in — 
including  proposed  spending  through 
fiscal  year  1968 — during  this  8-year 
period. 

These  years  are  alleged  to  have  been 


the  most  prosperous  in  our  covmtry's 
history.  Accepting  this  as  true,  do  you 
find  it  ridiculous  that  the  Government 
has  run  up  a  deficit  in  every  single  one 
of  these  years? 

Now,  faced  with  a  national  debt  of 
$330  billion,  a  record  of  six  successive 
budget  deficits,  and  the  continuation  of 
a  costly  war  in  Vietnam,  what  kind  of 
fiscal  discipline  does  the  President  pro- 
pose? Does  he  issue  a  call  to  arms  for 
economy  ?  Does  he  urge  harder  work  and 
more  sacrifices?  Does  he  ask  that  the 
country  forgo  some  of  the  things  it 
might  wsmt  but  can  do  without  until  the 
Government's  financial  house  is  in  order? 
No;  he  does  none  of  these  things.  He 
proposes  to  continue  to  spend  and  spend; 
to  increase  taxes  and  raise  postal  rates; 
and  to  borrow  and  Ijorrow,  thus  adding 
to  the  already  badly  swollen  national 
debt. 

This  would  not  be  so  bad  if  we  had  a 
modest  debt,  but  it  is  quite  serious  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
at  present  this  debt  is  larger  than  the 
combined  debts  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  put  together.  We  have  already 
borrowed  the  money  to  make  up  the  defi- 
cits accumulated  in  the  last  6  years  and 
now  it  is  proposed  to  borrow  more  to 
make  up  the  deficits  projected  for  this 
year  and  next,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1968 
it  is  estimated  that  the  national  debt 
will  be  $335.4  billion. 

The  carrying  charges  on  this  fantastic 
debt  have  gone  up  also  from  S9  billion 
a  year  in  1960  to  $14  billion  projected  for 
1968.  Here  we  are  paying  out  $14  billion 
a  year  just  because  we  refuse  to  curtail 
this  enormous  debt,  and  instead  are  add- 
ing to  the  debt  each  year  and  thereby  in- 
creasing the  interest  charges. 

Let  me  give  you  something  to  think 
about  with  respect  to  this  interest.  In 
just  231/2  years  we  will  pay  out,  in  in- 
terest alone,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
national  debt  but  will  still  owe  every 
dime  of  the  principal.  It  has  been  fig- 
ured out  that  if  we  would  just  begin  to 
reduce  the  debt  by  1  percent  a  year,  in 
less  than  30  years  we  would  have  paid 
the  principal  down  to  a  sufficient  point 
that  we  could  continue  to  pay  Interest 
and  curtail  principal  at  1  percent  a  year 


without  paying  out  any  more  than  we 
are  now  paying  in  interest  alone. 

Administration  spokesmen  like  to  re- 
late the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
to  the  gross  national  product.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  realistic  relationship  and 
believe  that  interest  should  more  prop- 
erly relate  to  income.  If  you  relate  in- 
terest to  income,  you  will  find  it  is  taking 
11  cents  out  of  every  dollar  received  by 
the  Government  In  individual,  corporate, 
estate,  and  excise  taxes,  plus  custom  re- 
ceipts, just  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  This  leaves  only  89  cents 
out  of  each  dollar  to  pay  for  national 
security  and  the  various  other  programs 
of  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  You  have 
to  go  all  the  way  back  to  1950  before  this 
high  ratio  is  exceeded,  and  it  has  been 
exceeded  only  10  times  during  the  last  46 
years. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to 
deficit  financing.  Let  us  refuse  to  in- 
crease this  burden  of  debt.  Let  us  de- 
mand that  the  Government  begin  to  live 
within  its  means  and  stop  borrowing 
more  money  to  pay  current  bills.  We 
owe  this  to  our  constituents  and  to  future 
generations.  Every  generation  should 
pay  for  its  own  mistakes  and  for  its  own 
benefits.  Let  us  not  leave  our  children 
a  heritage  of  burdensome  debt.  We  can 
do  our  part  by  reducing  the  1968  budget 
by  a  sufficient  amount  to  bring  it  in  bal- 
ance and  leave  a  surplus  which  can  be 
used  to  reduce  the  national  debt. 


National  Naval  Medical  Center  Celebrates 
25th  Annivenary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6, 1967 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  5, 
1967  marked  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
National  Naval  Medical  Center.  The 
Center  Is  a  world- renowned  medical  In- 
stitution, and  a  significant  landmark  In 
the  Maryland  countryside.  This  mem- 
orable date  commemorates  a  record  of 
past  accomplishments  of  which  we  can 
be  justly  proud.  In  its  25-year  history, 
the  Medical  Center  has  proved  itself  as 
the  medical,  diagnostic,  and  educational 
center  of  the  Navy,  with  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  medical  health  of  the 
world.  It  turns  out  hundreds  of  hos- 
pitalmen,  doctors,  nurses,  smd  techni- 
cians each  year,  bolsters  dally  the  Navy's 
rank  in  medical  research  and  concern  for 
the  patient,  having  admitted  over  383,696 
patients  for  treatment  since  its  commis- 
sioning in  1942. 

The  hospital  is  designated  as  a  treat- 
ment center  for  corneal  transplant,  radi- 
ation therapy,  radioisotope  studies,  sur- 
gery for  deafness,  acrylic  ocular  pros- 
thesis, open  heart  surgery,  neurologic  dis- 
orders, thoracic  surgery,  oncology  neuro- 
surgery, plastic  surgery,  and  tropical 
diseases.  In  September  1949,  the  Cen- 
ter established  the  world's  first  "bone 
bank"  for  the  collection,  sterilization, 
and  preservation  of  surplus  bone  from 
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clean  orthopedic  surgical  cases  until  It 
was  needed  in  grafts.  As  the  need  for 
other  tissues  increases,  the  "bone  bank" 
was  expanded  into  the  tissue  bank. 

Other  notable  accomplishments  in- 
clude the  first  successful  attempt  to  sur- 
gically replace  a  portion  of  the  abdom- 
inal aorta  In  a  human  patient  with  a 
freeze-dried  aortic  hemograft;  installa- 
tion of  the  first  nuclear  reactor  for  pa- 
tient therapy  in  a  Navy  hospital;  and 
the  development  of  improved  therapy 
techniques  for  radiation  injury  by  the 
use  of  blood,  blood  products,  antibiotics, 
and  bone  marrow  infusions.  In  addition, 
the  pioneering  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Hospital  in  the  development  of  open 
heart  surgery  gave  impetus  to  an  Increas- 
ing lise  of  the  pump-oxygenator,  popu- 
larly called  the  artificial  heart  and  lung, 
in  cardiovascular  surgery. 

Congratulations  for  a  job  "well  done" 
and  happy  anniversary. 


The  Federal  Highway  Program: 
A  NatioBal  CommitmeBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF  xntmsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  February  6, 1967 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember President  Johnson  ordered  a  $1.1 
billion  cutback  in  Federal  highway 
funds,  effective  for  the  remainder  of  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

State  highway  departments  were  told 
that  the  cutback  was  necessary  to  reduce 
inflationary  pressures  caused  by  Govern- 
ment spending  in  Vietnam. 

However,  the  proposed  freeze  of  $700 
million  is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
estimated  construction  for  1967.  It  is 
very  questionable  whether  that  small 
percent  will  have  any  effect  on  inflation- 
ary pressiures. 

In  Minnesota  this  cutback  represents 
over  $40  million  or  28  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram that  was  originally  planned.  This 
will  mean  postponing  much  needed  proj- 
ects in  all  parts  of  the  State  on  Inter- 
state, regular  trunk,  and  county  high- 
ways. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  strongly  that  we 
cannot  further  delay  a  roadbuUding  pro- 
gram that  is  already  behind  schedule. 

The  farm-business  economy  of  Minne- 
sota's Sixth  Congressional  District 
moves  on  roads — and  depends  on  roads. 
Any  delay  in  the  State  roadbuildlng 
program  can  cause  serious  problems, 
since  the  constniction  season  is  short 
and  no  work  can  be  done  during  the 
spring  breakup. 

Sixth  district  people  have  made  ad- 
vance payments  on  the  costs  of  good 
highways.  Federal  roadbuildlng  is  done 
with  the  proceeds  of  gasoline  and  other 
highway  users'  taxes  which  go  into  a 
special  trust  fund — and  not  with  the 
appropriated  money  in  the  regular 
budget.  Consequently,  the  President's 
action  does  not  reduce  our  huge  FedercQ 
deficit  by  so  much  as  one  penny. 

Highway  modernization  not  only  Is  an 


aid  to  the  economy  in  providing  better 
transportation,  it  is  also  a  boon  through 
increaser  employment.  The  safety  fac- 
tors, saving  lives  through  better  highway 
construction,  should  be  the  most  com- 
pelling reason  why  we  cannot  afford  a 
single  day  or  a  single  dollar  of  cutback. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tior  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  available 
revenues  to  the  highway  fund  permit. 
The  resolution  also  makes  it  clear  that 
the  integrity  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
should  be  preserved.  In  introducing 
this  measure  I  believe  we  are  really  only 
asking  for  something  we  have  already 
paid  for. 

The  resolution  which  I  have  intro- 
duced is  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  — 
Resolved  by  the  Houst  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Congress,  in  enacting  the  High- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1956.  created  the  high- 
way tr\ist  fund  to  recelre  specific  tax  reve- 
nues levied  upon  the  ucers  of  the  Nation's 
highways  for  the  sole  prurpoee  of  financing 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program,  and  that 
the  recent  cutback  In  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  which  can  be  committed  for  highway 
construction  In  fiscal  1P67  wUl  have  little 
effect  on  current  Inflationary  trends,  but  will 
deny  the  Nation  urgently  needed  highways 
which  are  being  paid  for  by  special  taxes;  it 
Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  limitations 
Imposed  on  the  highway  program  by  the  cut- 
bactc  In  Federal  highway  expenditures  be  re- 
moved, that  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram proceed  as  rapidly  as  available  revenues 
to  the  highway  trust  fund  permit,  and  that 
tax  revenues  designated  specifically  for  the 
highway  trust  fund  be  disseminated  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  legislative  Intent  ex- 
pressed In  the  Highway  fitevenue  Act  of  1956. 


Remarks  of  the  Honorable  John  V.  Tanney 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6,  1967 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
a  speech  given  in  New  York  City,  Jan- 
uary 31  by  the  Honorable  John  V. 
TnNNEY.  It  was  given  before  the  Amer- 
ican-Arab Association  for  Commerce 
suid  Industry.  Inc.,  a  trade  organization 
in  New  York  which  tries  to  promote 
closer  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Arab  nations. 

The  speech  points  out  the  benefits  of 
regional  cooperation  in  the  Maghreb, 
and  the  problems  and  opportimitles  the 
United  States  and  the  north  African 
countries  must  face  together. 

I  believe  all  will  beaefit  from  reading 
Mr.  TuNNEY's  remarks,  which  follow: 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  with  you  some 
of  the  problems  and  opportunities  we  Jointly 
face  In  the  Maghreb. 

All  of  us  have  an  Interest  in  the  peaceful 
development  and  political  stability  of  this 
region,  so  Important  strategically  and  eco- 
nomlcaUy  In  world  affalrg. 


Under  our  system,  private  business  can 
do  at  least  as  much  to  promote  economic 
development  as  government,  and  we  all  know 
that  the  benefits  of  prosperity  abroad  are 
shared  by  all  of  us  at  home. 

Maghreb  means  the  "west"  In  classical 
Arabic.  During  my  recent  visit  there  with 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  I  had  occasion  to 
see  how  much  It  does  resemble  our  own  west, 
particularly  that  part  of  California  from 
which  I  come.  Many  of  its  problems — the 
urgent  need  for  water  and  for  regional  solu- 
tlons  to  economic  difficulties — are  similar  to 
those  of  my  own  district.  I  am  sure  that 
the  members  of  the  U.S.  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Mission,  In  whose  honor  we  are  meet- 
ing, wUl  bear  me  out  on  these  striking 
similarities. 

For  those  who  have  not  yet  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  area,  let  me  set  the 
scene  briefly. 

First,  the  four  countries — Libya,  Tunisia, 
Algeria  and  Morocco — form  a  homogeneous 
area  one-half  the  size  of  the  United  States 
with  about  one-fifth  the  population.  To  be 
sure,  much  of  this  vast  area  is  Saharan 
desert,  but  we  are  only  now  beginning  to 
realize  how  valuable  a  piece  of  real  estate 
this  "inland  sea"  really  is. 

Secondly,  we  are  talking  about  old  peoples 
but  new  countries.  Libya,  the  oldest,  just 
celebrated  its  fifteenth  birthday,  but  Algeria 
is  still  only  five.  In  this  connection,  we 
should  also  bear  in  mind  that  none  of  the 
countries  of  the  Maghreb  was  able  to  devote 
its  full  energies  to  economic  development 
untU  the  Algerian  war  for  Independence 
ended  in  July  1962. 

Thirdly,  If  the  countries  are  new,  so  are 
the  people.  Fifty  percent  of  the  population 
is  under  twenty-one.  I  had  the  impression 
of  vast  numbers  of  children  in  the  three 
Maghreb  countries  I  visited.  The  danger  Is 
that  this  new  generation  coming  of  age  In 
new  countries  without  strong  institutions  or 
economics  will  demand  more  of  their  govern- 
ments than  they  can  possibly  provide.  We 
may  then  find  the  Infernal  cycle  of  agitation, 
repression  and  revolution  repeated  In  an  area 
that  has  seen  bloodshed  and  turmoil  enough. 

Fourthly,  the  key  to  economic  stability 
Is  a  stronger  agricultural  base.  None  of  the 
countries  of  the  Maghreb  Is  able  to  feed 
Itself,  even  though  most  of  Its  people  depend 
on  agriculture  for  a  living.  This  points  to 
the  direction  United  States  aid  ought  logl- 
caUy  to  take. 

Fifthly,  one  cannot  travel  through  north 
Africa  without  being  Impressed  by  its  es- 
sential units.  Only  the  inevitable  customs 
and  police  formalities  differentiate  national 
frontiers.  There  Is  a  common  language,  a 
dialectal  variety  of  Arabic.  All  form  part  of 
the  widespread  family  of  Islam,  which  re- 
mains perhaps  the  most  powerful  social  and 
cultural  as  well  as  reUglous  force.  The  sim- 
ilarities extend  to  cuisines,  dress  and  even 
superstitions.  All  have  emerged  from  a 
common  colonial  past,  three  of  the  four  un- 
der the  same  master. 

Thus,  on  the  level  of  people,  everything 
serves  to  unite.  One  could  argue  with  some 
justice  that  there  Is  greater  unifying  force 
m  north  Africa  today  than  there  was  in 
the  United  States  under  the  articles  of  con- 
federation. Moreover,  beginning  well  before 
Algerian  Independence,  common  agreement 
was  reached  by  nationalist  parties  In  the  four 
countries  to  seek  the  maximum  political  and 
economic  unity  as  soon  as  Independence  wa» 
attained.  I  will  have  more  to  say  on  the 
prospects  for  Maghreb  unity  a  little  later. 

The  north  African  economies  resemble 
nothing  as  much  as  a  paradox.  In  Arzew  in 
Algeria,  you  can  walk  In  Just  a  few  minutes 
from  the  most  modern  gas  liquefaction  plant 
in  the  world  to  fields  plowed  by  donkeys. 
Shacks  of  wood  scraps  and  tin  have  mush- 
roomed alongside  modern  superhighways. 
There  is  great  progress  and  the  most  grind- 
ing poverty.    For  these  are  developing  coun- 
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tries   and    everywhere    the    development    1b 
unequal. 

The  Libyan  economy  has  known  the  great- 
est rate  of  growth.  Since  the  first  major 
oU  strikes  in  1959,  It  has  expanded  rapidly; 
per  capita  GNP  rose  from  about  fits  at  that 
time  to  »435  in  1964.  Possibly  no  other  coun- 
try m  the  world  has  ever  run  the  gamut  of 
oil  development  in  such  a  short  period.  The 
Libyan  Government  la  channelling  seventy 
percent  of  its  growing  revenues  from  the  oU 
industry  Into  development  programs  In  less 
favored  sectors.  Including  agriculture  and 
education.  Although  three-quarters  of  the 
population  Is  occupied  with  agriculture. 
Ubya  no  longer  Is  able  to  feed  itself,  largely 
because  of  sporadic  and  Inadequate  ralnfaU. 
Manufacturing  is  relatively  unimportant  but 
should  Increase  as  a  result  of  the  current 
development  plan. 

Tunisia  Is  one  of  the  prime  examples  of  a 
country  raising  Itself  by  the  bootstraps.  It 
has  made  the  most  of  its  limited  natural  re- 
sources, assisted  by  one  of  the  largest  U.S. 
aid  programs  in  Africa,  totalling  $400  million 
up  to  the  end  of  FY  1965.  The  basis  of  its 
economy  remains  agriculture,  and  here  the 
limiting  factor  is  lack  of  water.  Tourism 
and  Industry  are  beginning  to  thrive  and  the 
potential  for  overall  development  is  within 
reach. 

It  would  takes  volumes  to  adequately  de- 
scribe the  Algerian  economy.  OU  was  dis- 
covered and  produced  In  1957,  and  is  now 
the  most  Important  export.  Plans  are  well 
along  for  Important  Industrial  development 
and  tourism  is  again  receiving  the  attention 
of  the  government.  Ten  percent  of  the 
world's  natural  gas  remains  largely  unex- 
plolted  under  the  Sahara.  There  Is  a  very 
modem  Industrial  sector  and  extremely  rich, 
rationally-exploited  farm  lands,  but  fifty 
percent  of  the  labor  force  Is  unemployed  and 
some  500,000  Algerians  must  earn  their  liv- 
ing abroad.  Recent  studies  have  indicated 
a  potential  for  the  highest  rate  of  growth 
m  Africa,  but  there  has  been  little  net  In- 
vestment in  recent  years.  It  can  be  hoped 
that  the  Algerian  Government  will  turn  full 
attention  to  the  problem  of  proper  incentive 
and  guarantees  to  encourage  private  enter- 
prise and  capital  Investment  from  abroad. 
With  a  proper  combination  of  government 
planning  and  sensitivity  to  business  growth 
needs,  we  can  hope  for  a  sizeable  spurt  ahead 
shortly. 

The  Moroccan  economy  also  d^ends 
largely  on  agriculture,  but  there  Is  growing 
exploitation  of  minerals  and  some  Industrial- 
ization as  well.  It  does  not  have  the  rich 
gas  and  oil  resources  of  Libya  and  Algeria, 
but  It  Is  developing  a  promising  chemical 
Industry  based  on  large  reserves  of  phos- 
phates. Tourism  Is  highly  developed  and  will 
continue  to  grow. 

Each  of  these  economies  has  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  but  It  seems  clear  that  none 
can  develop  satisfactorily  In  a  vacuvun.  In 
this  day  and  age,  the  only  way  any  country 
can  achieve  a  modern  industrial  society  is  by 
the  creation  of  a  large  market  through  sys- 
tematic elimination  of  barriers  to  trade. 

If  It  was  Important  for  the  highly  In- 
dustrallzed  countries  of  Europe  to  form  a 
ocMnmon  market,  how  much  more  urgent  It 
Is  for  the  developing  economies  of  North 
Africa.  Only  in  this  way  wUl  they  be  able 
to  derive  the  benefits  of  modern  mass  pro- 
duction methods.  Though  the  experience 
of  the  E\iropean  common  market  Is  not  fully 
applicable  to  the  Maghreb,  the  Central  Amer- 
ican common  market  Is.  That  region  has 
fewer  resources  than  the  Maghreb,  but  with 
joint  planning,  coordination  of  Investment, 
and  mass  production  for  a  greatly  enlarged 
region-wide  market,  exchanges  within  the 
members  of  the  Central  American  market 
have  Increased  500%  in  the  five  years  of  Its 
existence,  to  the  benefit  of  each  of  the  mem- 
ber states. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  economic  co- 
ordination In  north  Africa? 


Diulng  my  recent  visit,  I  bad  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  countries  of  the  Maghreb  were 
indeed  making  slow  but  steady  progress 
towards  this  goal. 

Institutions  have  been  developed  to  coordi- 
nate policies  and  are  functioning  well. 
There  are  annual  meetings  of  Maghreb  eco- 
nomics ministers,  as  well  as  a  permanent 
consultative  committee  in  Tunis.  There  are 
seven  permanent  commissions  for  specific 
problems  and  products,  and  more  are  under 
consideration.  Those  already  In  existence 
cover  air  transport,  highways,  railways,  marl- 
time  transport,  tourism,  telecommunications, 
and  commercial  relations.  In  addition,  there 
Is  a  regulatory  body  which  oversees  and  co- 
ordinates the  production  of  esparto  grass  and 
which  sets  production  quotas.  A  similar 
body  handles  all  national  problems  of  locust 
control,  for  many  years  a  scourge  In  the 
southern  Maghreb. 

One  of  the  proposals  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  Maghreb  group  has  been  the 
formation  of  a  regional  airline,  replacing  the 
four  small  independent  airlines.  The  tour- 
ism commission  has  Inaugurated  a  hotel 
training  program,  with  United  Nations  as- 
sistance, In  Algiers.  Consideration  has  been 
given  to  creation  of  a  Maghreb  development 
bank.  A  study  Is  underway  on  lowering  of 
customs  barriers  and  quotas  among  the  four 
countries. 

Steps  taken  thus  far  compare  most  favor- 
ably with  those  of  other  regional  economic 
organizations  at  comparable  stages  of  de- 
velopment. To  be  sxire,  a  great  deal  remains 
to  be  done  to  translate  aspirations  into  real- 
ity, but  without  the  aspirations  nothing  can 
be  accomplished. 

The  United  States  has  encouraged  these 
trends  toward  regional  cooperation.  We  re- 
member that  at  the  time  of  our  own  inde- 
pendence a  confederation  of  States  with  dif- 
fering monetary  and  customs  systems  jKwed 
insuperable  obstacles  to  economic  develop- 
ment. Having  profited  ourselves  from  an  In- 
ternal policy  of  economic  Integration,  we 
have  long  been  leading  proponents  of  this 
policy  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  his  address  to  African  ambassadors  at 
the  White  House  on  May  26,  1966,  President 
Johnson  said  that  "we  have  been  particular- 
ly heartened  by  the  Impetus  toward  re- 
gional cooperation  In  Africa.  The  world 
has  reached  a  stage  where  some  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  economic  growth  can  be 
achieved  In  large  units  commanding  large  re- 
sources and  large  markets.  We  have  learned 
In  this  generation  that  most  nation-states 
are  too  smaU,  acting  alone,  to  assure  the  wel- 
fare of  all  their  people." 

In  accordance  with  the  President's  state- 
ment, our  new  aid  policy  is  designed  to  ac- 
celerate the  movement  toward  regional  co- 
operation by  channeling  substantial  aid 
funds  to  regional  projects.  We  are  Just  in 
the  process  of  Implementing  this  new  policy. 
In  my  opinion,  a  greet  deal  of  earnest  effort 
by  both  the  Maglireb  and  donor  countries 
1b  going  to  have  to  be  expended  to  achieve 
the  possibilities  of  greater  economic  growth 
through  regional  participation. 

Among  the  problems  that  unite  north  Afri- 
cans In  misery,  none  Is  more  basic  nor  more 
important  than  water,  or  the  lack  of  It. 
There  are  countless  farms  In  the  Maghreb 
where  It  rains  only  every  3  years,  and  where 
hEuxl-worklng  people  live  futile  lives. 

And  yet,  the  water  Is  there,  everywhere 
available.  There  need  only  be  constructed 
an  adequate  network  of  wells  and  irrigation 
channels,  and  to  maintain  them  in  a  spirit 
of  International  cooperation,  and  the  vast 
Saharan  Desert  would  bloom  like  an  English 
garden. 

Some  years  ago,  an  oll-drllUng  comptany 
was  hired  by  the  Libyan  Government  to  drill 
a  water  well  near  the  village  of  Sokna,  deep 
In  the  Sahara.  It  had  been  calculated  that 
the  water  table  should  be  found  at  2,000  feet. 
Instead,  at  650  feet  the  bit  hit  a  high-pres- 
sure artesian  zone  that  shot  52,000  gallons 
an  hour  of  sweet  water  over  the  derrick  top. 


This  water  wUl  permit  the  transformation  of 
an  arid  region  that  once  needed  to  fetch  Its 
water  from  twenty  miles  away. 

There  have  been  comparable  water 
"strikes"  In  Tunisia.  For  about  a  year,  the 
Parsons  Company  has  been  engaged  In 
ground-water  development  under  the  so- 
called  "Fifty-Well  Project."  This  program 
is  aid-financed,  and  Includes  training  of 
Tunisian  water  resources  technicians  as  weU 
as  drUling.  By  these  means,  Tunisia  Is  now 
in  position  to  double  its  irrigated  land 
surface. 

These  are  parts  of  the  evidence  that  large 
areas  of  the  Sahara  are  underlain  by  an 
enormous  fresh-water  lake,  extending  at 
least  five  hundred  miles  south  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains  and  east  of  Tunisia. 

This  enormous  resource  poses  prodigious 
policy  problems  which  have  been  considered 
only  superficially  thus  far.  The  recharge 
and  discharge  of  groundwater  under  desert 
conditions  are  usually  under  delicate  bal- 
ance, and  can  be  seriously  upset  by  concen- 
trated withdrawals.  When  that  happens, 
the  groundwater  is  being  mined.  Since  one 
area  can  withdraw  ineqiil table  amounts  at 
the  exi>enEe  of  a  neighbor,  controversies  can 
arise.  This  presupposes  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  utilization  of  the  water  table  on  the 
scale  of  the  Sahara  Itself. 

The  United  States  has  no  absolute  short- 
age of  water — only  of  clean  water — but  there 
are  areas  of  our  country  where  conditions 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  semlarld  zones  of 
the  Maghreb.  I  would  like  to  see  us  con- 
tribute our  specialized  knowledge  to  making 
the  desert  bloom.  For  example.  Congress  has 
held  hearings  on  cloud  seeding,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  under  certain  conditions  It 
can  contribute  markedly  to  agricultural  de- 
velopment. This  Is  an  example  of  the  sort 
of  activity  AH)  should  Involve  Itself  more 
heavily  In.  If  we  wish  to  assist  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  we  should  use  the  best  of 
our  technology  in  the  process,  not  the  most 
pedestrian. 

One  of  the  major  impediments  to  peaceful 
regional  development  of  the  Maghreb  is  the 
arms  race.  One  of  the  heritages  of  their 
common  colonial  past  is  a  set  of  conflicting 
border  claims,  the  direct  cause  of  an  inordi- 
nately large  emphasis  on  military  prepared- 
ness. 

The  countries  of  the  Maghreb,  If  they  are 
not  careful,  may  find  themselves  caught  up 
In  an  arms  spiral  whose  continuing  escala- 
tion dilutes  every  effort  by  governments  to 
achieve  economic  development. 

First,  the  money  spent  on  armaments 
could  give  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the 
economy.  Based  on  official  disclosures  the 
four  countries  of  the  Maghreb  together  spent 
more  than  «230  mUllon  last  year  on  defense. 
Most  authorities  beUeve  these  official  figures 
underestimate  the  actual  arms  outlay.  As 
we  all  know,  the  splrallng  arms  race  has  most 
intimately  affected  Algeria  and  Morocco, 
where  over  96%  of  the  total  Maghreb  mili- 
tary expenditure  occurred. 

Some  of  this  money  doubtless  went  for 
army-operated  reclamation  and  development 
projects  and  some  for  salaries,  but  most  of 
it  could  have  been  spent  more  productively. 
Secondly,  the  existence  of  armaments  by 
Itself  breeds  suspicion  and  Inhibits  the  sort 
of  confident  cooperation  required  for  Joint 
action  against  the  real  enemies  of  mankind: 
Poverty,  disease,  and  Ignorance.  Suspicions 
wUl  be  generated,  tensions  will  increase,  and 
inevitably  there  will  come  a  day  when  some- 
one will  wish  to  test  the  expensive  toys  he 
has  acquired.  We  hope  this  day  will  never 
come,  but  it  would  be  better  to  take  timely 
action  now  to  reduce  armaments  than  to  re- 
gret later. 

This  is  a  problem  endemic  to  the  world, 
not  only  north  Africa. 

But  nowhere,  because  of  the  religious  and 
racial  unity  1  mentioned  earlier,  does  it  seem 
more  lucalled  for.  I  would  hope  that  the 
political  leadership  wUl  ask  Itself  whether 
expenditures    for    armaments    bring    more 
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security  or  less,  and  whether  they  are  war- 
ranted in  terma  of  loot  opportunities  for 
development  and  cooperation. 

We  believe,  and  we  shoiild  try  to  con- 
vince others,  that  real  security  can  better 
be  achieved  by  weaving  such  a  strong  j>attern 
of  economic  Inter-relatlonshlps  between  the 
countries  of  the  Maghreb  that  war  between 
them,  would  be  unthinkable. 

There  are  other,  and  very  significant  dlffl- 
ciiltles  to  rapid  regional  economic  develop- 
ment. 

First,  alongside  the  luilty  of  peoples  there 
U  great  political  diversity.  Morocco  Is  a 
traditional  hereditary  kingdom;  Algeria  a 
new  republic  struggling  to  define  Its  perma- 
nent Institutions;  Tunisia  perhaps  the  most 
successful  practitioner  of  the  one-party 
state  In  Africa;  and  Libya  a  new  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  These  differences  can 
only  be  explained  in  terms  of  historical  ac- 
cidents, but  they  do  Inhibit  somewhat  the 
closeness  of  ties  required. 

Secondly,  there  Is  the  operation  of  Mal- 
th\i8'  science.  We  do  not  have  really  accu- 
rate statistics,  but  the  annual  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  In  north  Africa  Is  certainly  well 
over  two  and  a  half  percent. 

More  than  half  the  Algerian  population  Is 
under  twenty  years  of  age.  There  Is  a  simple 
way  to  Judge  whether  a  developing  country 
Is  winning  or  losing  its  race  against  poverty: 
by  comparing  birth  rates  and  growth  of  ONP 
on  a  chart.  By  this  test,  the  countries  of 
North  Africa — with  the  exception  of  Libya — 
are  probably  losing  the  race.  There  is  still 
time  to  win,  but  very  little  leeway  for 
mistakes. 

In  recent  days,  our  aid  policies  abroful  have 
come  under  increasing  public  criticism. 
Criticism  can  be  stimulating  and  construc- 
tive, but  it  can  also  Intimidate  and  prevent 
us  from  doing  what  we  should  In  our  own 
self-interest. 

There  are  four  good  reasons  why  foreign 
aid  Is  Important  to  the  United  States  in.  its 
own  self-interest. 

First,  foreign  aid  is  basic  to  our  seciurlty. 
As  Secretary  McNamara  said  recently,  most 
of  the  major  outbreaks  of  violence  since 
World  War  n  have  taken  place  in  the  less 
developed  coimtrles.  Without  foreign  aid, 
many  countries  imdoubtedly  would  have 
been  subverted  or  overrun  in  the  past  two 
decades.  Without  aid,  we  would  surely  be 
living  in  a  less  stable  and  more  threatening 
world.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  retreat  to 
fortess  America  and  a  new  and  costly  mag^not 
line,  we  must  make  sacrifices  to  create  the 
sort  of  world  order  in  which  we  can  live  at 
peace. 

Secondly,  using  the  standard  of  crass  eco- 
nomic seU-lnterest,  aid  stimulates  trade.  In 
the  long  run,  foreign  aid  will  substantially 
help  our  balance  of  payments.  As  coun- 
tries we  are  now  assisting  grow  stronger,  they 
will  provide  new  and  growing  markets  for 
U.8.  business.  An  Increasing  flow  of  dollars 
to  the  United  States  vrill  result  from  loan 
repayments.  Even  today,  the  net  impact 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  of  aid  off- 
shore expenditures  In  fiscal  year  1967  was 
estimated  to  be  only  $217  million. 

Thirdly,  aid  is  not  a  bottomless  pit.    Since 


1948,  economic  assistance  has  ended  in  nine- 
teen countries.  Twelve  of  these  countries 
now  conduct  aid  programs  of  their  own.  In 
1948,  the  U.S.  was  the  only  country  strong 
enough  economically  to  supply  foreign  as- 
sistance; today  seventeen  free  world  coun- 
tries share  the  burden,  and  some,  such  as 
Prance,  devote  a  larger  part  of  their  GNP 
to  foreign  aid  than  we  da. 

Finally,  as  President  JChnson  said  recently, 
"we  extend  assistance  to  nations  because  It  Is 
in  the  highest  traditions  of  our  heritage  and 
humanity."  Pope  John,  in  Mater  et  Magis- 
tra,  put  it  this  way:  ".  .  .  today,  men  are 
so  intimately  associated  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  that  they  feel,  as  it  were,  members  of 
one  and  the  same  household.  Therefore,  the 
nations  that  enjoy  a  sufficiency  and  abun- 
dance of  everything  may  not  overlook  the 
plight  of  other  nations  whose  citizens  ex- 
perience such  domestic  problems  that  they 
are  all  but  overcome  by  poverty  and  hunger, 
and  are  not  able  to  enjoy  basic  human 
rights.  .  ."  Let  me  add  only  that  all  the 
religions  of  the  Western  World,  including 
Islam,  levy  this  obUgatSon  for  the  rich  to 
help  the  poor. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  coin.  Just 
as  the  countries  of  North  Africa  ought  to 
combine  their  resources  through  regional 
cooperation  and  planning,  so  should  the 
developed  countries  of  the  world  make  a 
greater  effort  to  coordinate  their  aid  efforts. 
Let  me  describe  brlefiy  one  direction  this 
might  take. 

One  of  the  difficulties  faced  by  all  less  de- 
veloped countries  is  fluctuating  price  and  de- 
mand for  their  raw  materials.  Boom  or  bust 
economics  is  anarchronlstlc  in  a  world  cry- 
ing out  for  social  Justice  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living.  I  personally  believe  that  the 
United  States,  in  conjuttctlon  with  other  In- 
dustrial powers,  should  take  the  lead  in  call- 
ing a  conference  to  discuss  international  ac- 
tion to  establish  stability  of  prices  for  the 
primary  products  of  the  developing  countries. 
The  latter  are  unable  to  engage  in  long-range 
economic  planning  unless  they  have  some 
idea  of  what  their  cocoa,  coffee  or  oil  will 
bring  on  the  world  market  five  and  ten  years 
hence.  International  stabilization  funds 
could  be  set  up  for  many  of  these  products. 

We  could  also  consider  ways  of  making  cer- 
tain that  the  less  develojjed  countries  enjoy 
a  greater  share  of  the  multiplier  effect  of 
their  trade.  Today,  few  of  them  share  in  the 
benefits  of  such  related  economic  activities  as 
processing  of  raw  materials,  shipping  and  In- 
surance. 

Business  cooperation  with  the  countries 
of  the  Maghreb  would  seem  to  me  potentially 
almost  unlimited.  Tliere  are  resources, 
skilled  manpower  trained  In  European  fac- 
tories— and  a  desire  on  tte  part  of  the  govern- 
ments to  enter  into  cooperative  arrangements 
with  U.S.  firms.  Within  the  past  six  months, 
three  American  firms  have  concluded  part- 
nership arrangements  with  the  Algerian  gov- 
ernment. In  Tunisia,  American  firms  have 
been  active  In  such  widely  operated  fields  as 
private  housing,  tire  manufacturing,  sewing 
machines  and  hotels.  Hi  Lybla  we  have  mas- 
sive Investments  In  the  fields  of  gas  and  oil. 
The  existence  of  foreign  capital  Investment 


in  Morocco  Is  long-standing  and  private  busi- 
ness Is  Involved  in  a  number  of  factories, 
hotels  and  other  enterprises. 

The  remaining  poGSibllities  are  almost 
legend.  North  Africa  should  be  a  much 
larger  market  for  American  farm  machinery 
than  it  Is  now,  and  the  possibilities  in  petro- 
chemicals, oil  and  gas,  plastics,  tourism  and 
food  processing  are  unlimited. 

The  result  of  this  type  of  assistance  and 
Investment  In  the  Maghreb  would  be  more 
orderly  economic  growth,  better  government 
planning,  greater  purchasing  power  and 
eventually  a  higher  level  of  commodity  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States  and  other  de- 
veloped nations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  assisting  countries 
such  as  the  four  new  nations  of  North  Africa 
Is  a  challenging  and  Important  task.  Every- 
where I  went  In  North  Africa  I  found  an 
enormous  reservoir  of  good  will  towards  the 
United  States.  I  would  not  like  to  see  that 
good  will  dissipated  by  our  lack  of  imagina- 
tive understanding,  and  concrete  sympathy. 

North  Africa  today  stands  at  a  crossroads. 
It  can  take  the  path  of  regional  cooperation 
and  development,  or  it  can  intensify  ten- 
dencies toward  narrow  nationalism  with  its 
emphasis  on  armament. 

The  tiniest  spark  can  then  set-off  a  con- 
fiagration,  with  big  power  involvement. 

It  may  take  a  substantial  commitment  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  regional  economic 
ties,  but  the  price  is  small  when  one  con- 
siders the  possibility  of  failure. 

Dr.  Henry  Steele  Commager,  one  of  the 
most  perceptive  historians  of  our  era,  once 
described  the  phenomenon  and  contradic- 
tions of  emerging  nationalism  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

"Without  too  much  distortion  of  history," 
he  said,  "we  can  trace  two  fairly  clear  pat- 
terns in  the  history  of  modem  nationalism; 
the  malignant  and  the  benign.  The  first  has 
tended  always  to  emphasize  the  local,  the 
parochial,  the  private,  the  selfish,  the  things 
that  separate  men  from  each  other.  It  has 
commonly  taken  the  form  of  chauvanlsm, 
militarism  and  territorial  imperialism.  .  .  . 
The  other  pattern  has  been  in  whole  benevo- 
lent. It  has  preferred  the  agencies  of  peace 
to  the  Instruments  of  war,  has  celebrated  the 
common  Inheritance  of  man  rather  than  the 
things  that  divide  man,  has  connected  Itself 
with  freedom  and  equality  and  popular  en- 
lightenment and  morality."  North  Africa 
furnishes  us  now  with  a  fateful  test  ol 
nationalism. 

Because  of  your  substantial  economic 
power,  all  of  you  here  this  afternoon  can 
have  an  Influence  on  whether  the  choice  In 
this  area  of  the  world  Is  for  the  malignant  or 
the  benign  version — whether  private  enter- 
prise is  to  fiourlsh  in  this  region  or  wither 
and  die  under  the  Impact  of  restrictive  local 
govenunental  regulations. 

North  Africa's  Journey  is  important,  for  It 
serves  not  only  as  a  testing  ground,  but  as 
an  example  for  emerging  nations  throughout 
the  world. 

Progress — real  progress — toward  Maghreb 
unity  and  cooperation  can,  and  will,  have  an 
impact  elsewhere,  and  could  be  the  spark  for 
progress  everywhere. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  February  7, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington,  D.C., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  bow  before  Thee,  O  God,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  creative  power  of  nature  as 
we  see  it  today.    The  elements  have. 


overnight,  changed  the  scenery  of  this 
Capital  City.  I 

The  snow  brings  beauty,  danger,  and 
the  necessity  of  adjustment.  It  teaches 
us  of  these  basic  realities  of  living. 

At  this  session  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  we 
are  aware  that  we  have  freedom  to  pray 
and  come  into  better  harmony  with  the 
universe  and  life.  These  important 
leaders  lead  a  worM  that  must  find 
beauty  in  danger  and  adjustment.  Give 
to  them  a  vision  of  ways  of  peace  for 
future  days.    Be  with  them  in  their  pro- 


ceedings. Guide  the  President  and  all 
leaders.  May  they  have  the  security  of 
faith,  hope,  and  love  within,  the  basic 
foundations  for  living. 

We    pray    in    the    Master's    name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
February  6,  1967,  was  dispensed  with. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
following  committees  and  subcommittees 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  were  ordered  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  a  nomi- 
nation, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(For  nomination  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


PETITION 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Montana,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  as  follows: 

Joint  Resolution  2 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate;  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Votary  of  the 
Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  United  States  Senate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Honorable  Mncs  Mansfield 
and  the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf,  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Hon- 
orable AsNOLD  H.  Olsen,  and  the  Honor- 
able James  Battin,  Representatives  from 
the  State  of  Montana:  to  the  Honarable 
Charles  L.  Schultze,  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget;  to  the  Honarable  Stephen 
Alles.  Secretary  of  the  Army;  to  the  Hon- 
orable Lt.  Gen.  W.  K.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Army  Corps  of  Engineers; 
requesting  a  review  and  redefinition  of  the 
present  land  acquisition  policy  in  the  Llb- 
by  Dam  area 

Whereas  the  Kootenai  country  of  Montana 
was  settled  by  pioneers  who  by  their  toll  and 
sacrifice  tamed  a  wild  land  and  left  a  heritage 


of  work  and  dignity  to  the  present  occupants 
of  the  land,  and 

Whereas  over  a  period  of  years  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  have  formed  deep  and 
meaningful  attachments  to  their  land,  their 
homes,  and  to  the  grave  sites  of  their  loved 
ones,  and  these  attachments  should  not  be 
torn  and  destroyed  lightly  or  without  good 
cause,  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Montana  are  fully 
cognizant  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
water  development  projects  like  Libby  Dam, 
and 

Whereas  the  original  plan  was  to  provide 
a  three  hundred  foot  wide  access  strip  above 
the  water  level  of  Libby  reservoir  for  rec- 
reation but  now  far  more  land  is  being 
condemned  needlessly  and  at  unwarranted 
expense  to  the  taxpayer,  and 

Whereas  under  the  present  appraisal  sys- 
tem, prices  being  offered  for  this  land  are 
so  low  and  unrealistic  that  the  land  owner 
has  no  possibility  of  being  able  to  provide 
like  accomodations  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily without  economic  suffering:  and  that  this 
appraisal  policy  sorely  offends  the  spirit  of 
the  constitutional  proscription  against  taking 
of  private  property  for  public  use  without 
Just  compensation,  and 

Whereas  the  federal  government  already 
possesses  more  than  eighty  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  Lincoln  county  and  any  addi- 
tional taking  of  land  for  federal  purposes 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  and 
development  of  this  area,  and 

Whereas  under  the  present  lease  policy  of 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  no  pro- 
vision Is  made  for  giving  present  occupants 
of  the  land  a  priority  to  retain  their  home 
sites,  and  this  practice  is  unduly  restrictive 
and  unfair  to  long-time  residents  of  the 
area:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Montana,  That 
the  present  land  acquisition  policy  in  the 
Libby  Dam  area  be  reviewed  by  appropriate 
personnel  and  that  no  land  in  addition  to 
the  three  hundred  foot  access  strip  be  taken 
for  recreation;  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  the  appraisal  policy  now 
being  carried  out,  be  reviewed  and  redirected 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  land  owner  will 
suffer  economic  hardship  as  a  result  of  hav- 
ing his  land  taken  for  purposes  affiliated 
with  Libby  Dam;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  be  altered  to  provide 
present  holders  of  land  and  home  sites  a 
preference  In  leasing  land  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis;   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  all  persons  to  whom  It  Is  addressed. 

Attest: 

James  J.  Pasme, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Ted  James, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
James  R.  Felt, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

S.  861.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  project,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 


held  at  the  desk  until  February  13,  1967.  for 
additional  cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 
S.  862.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion  Projects   Act  of    1956.   as  amended;    to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HILL: 
S.  863.  A   bin   for   the  relief  of  Dr.   Cesar 
Abad   Lugones;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  864.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  865.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Pablo  Dlaz- 
Cobo; 

S.866.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Paclno  Btancarosso; 

S.  867.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anthony 
N.  Manoli; 

S.  868.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Svetko 
Grdovlc; 

S.  869.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Iilicaela  Mi- 
slego-Llagostera; 

S.  870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arturo  Isi- 
dore Bernardo; 

S.  871.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Adelina  Mar- 
celo  Miranda  Gapac; 

S.  872.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Renlglo  Pabre  Solino   (Prank  R.  S.  Pabre); 
S.  873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  Zahar- 
las; 

S.  874.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberto.  Lucia, 
and  Mario  Apuzzo;  and 

S.  875.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Chrlstodou- 
los  Anagnoston;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRUENINO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Babtlstt)  : 
S.  876.  A  bUl  relating  to  Federal  support 
of  education  of  Indian  students  in  sectar- 
ian Institutions  of  higher  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grukning  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  Feb.  17,  1967,  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Babtlett,  Mr.  Bxbix,  Mr. 
DoDD,   Mr.   Hartke,    Mr.   Hnx,   Mr. 
LoNc   of   Louisiana,    Mr.   Mondale, 
Mr.  MoMTOTA,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
Yasborottgh)  : 
S.  877.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  by 
making  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act,  with  amendments,  a  part  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  in  order  to  provide  for  governmental 
and  private  civil  proceedings  for  violations 
of  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spabkmah  when 
he  introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
\inder  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — The  above  bUl  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  Feb.  21,  1967,  for  addi- 
tional cosponsors.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request) : 
S.  878.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  201(c)    of 
the    Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  further  Federal 
use  and  donation  of  exchange  sale  property: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellam  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  879.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  6409(b)  (1) 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  which  relates 
to  transportation  compensation  paid  by  the 
Postmaster   General;    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  liCr.  JACKSON: 

S.  880.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mlloye  M. 

Sokltch;  to  tlie  Comnilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALMADOB: 

S.  881.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of  Eugene  M. 

Edward;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DiKKSEN)  : 

S.  882.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  a  trlaxlal  apparatus  and  rheogonlometer 
for  the  use  of  Northwestern  University;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMimcK) : 
S.  883.  A  bill  to  permit  a  compact  or  agree- 
ment between  the  several  States,  for  the  uni- 
form treatment  of  certain  matters  related  to 
taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Bennktt,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  McOee)  : 
S.  884.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  receipts  of  the  Colorado  River 
development  fund  for  the  purpose  of  making 
allowances  to  the  Hoover  Dam  powerplant 
for  deficiencies  In  firm  energy  generation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Cttbtis,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Mtjnot,      Mr.      Tower,      and      Mr. 

HSUSKA)  : 

S.  885.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  Income  for  water  assessments 
levied  by  Irrigation  ditch  companies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  886.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Depart- 
ment of  tbe  Interior  as  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  to  transfer  certain 
agencies  to  and  from  such  Department;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
A        a  separate  heading.) 

.  (N<yrE. — The  above  bill  was  ordered  to  be 

held  at  the  desk  imtll  February  21,  1967.  for 
additional  coeponsors.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

S.  887.  A  bill  to  prevent  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  from  directly  or  Indirectly  denying 
regulated  industries  the  right  to  ejtercise 
business  Judgment  in  selecting  their  method 
of  depreciation  or  to  account  for  depreciation 
on  a  deferred  tax  accounting  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Smatress,  Mr.  MANsnzLo,  Mr.  Disk- 
SEN,  Mr.  HoLLiNCS,  and  Mr.  Btrd  of 
West  Virginia) : 

S.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
commission  to  formulate  plans  for  a  memo- 
rial to  astronauts  who  lose  their  lives  in  line 
of  duty  In  the  U.S.  space  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hoixand  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  \mder  a  separate  heading.) 

(Note. — ^The  above  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  held  at  the  desk  until  Febru- 
ary 10,  1B67,  for  additional  cosponsors.) 


COLORADO  RTVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  htc.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  project. 

I  come  from  a  dry  land.  In  the  next 
25  years  the  population  of  California 
will  double,  reaching  40  million,  and  our 
present  and  planned  supplies  of  water 
will  be  exhausted.  In  a  simple  world, 
California's  water  planners  could,  per- 
haps, concentrate  on  solving  California 


problems,    ignoring    the   plight   of    its 
sister  States. 

But  rain  clouds  do  not  stop  at  State 
boundaries;  rivers  and  streams  are  no 
respecters  of  imaginary  geographic 
lines;  and  drought  transcends  man- 
made  political  subdivisions  to  reach  out 
and  endanger  vast  regions. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  face  a  water  crisis  of  unimaginable 
magnitude  in  just  three  decades,  and 
narrow  sectional  efforts  to  solve  only  the 
problems  of  one's  own  State  will  leave 
the  entire  basin  parched  and  crippled  by 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  the  States 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  must  work 
together  to  meet  our  shortages,  for  the 
Impact  of  these  shortages  will  not  fall 
upon  individual  States  but  upon  the 
entire  region,  and,  indeed,  indirectly 
upon  the  entire  Nation. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  introduced 
S.  1019,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  plan.  The  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs conducted  extensive  hearings  on  a 
companion  measure,  H.R.  4671,  which 
was  eventually  reported  favorably  by 
that  committee.  When  the  water  his- 
tory of  the  West  is  written,  H.R.  4671 
will  be  remembered  as  a  major  land- 
mark. Representatifes  of  the  seven 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  argued, 
negotiated,  compromised,  and  finally 
agreed  upon  an  approach,  embodied  in 
that  bill,  which  sought  to  benefit  the 
entire  West. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
incorporates  all  of  the  essential  elements 
of  H.R.  4671,  and  which  I  hope  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  new  round  of  regional 
discussions  out  of  which  we  might  finally 
find  assurance  of  adequate  water  for  the 
generations  which  will  follow  us. 

Before  deciding  to  Introduce  this  bill, 
I  discussed  its  content,  and  the  need  for 
regional  cooperation,  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  con- 
sulted Congressman  Aspinall,  of  Colo- 
rado, chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  Con- 
gressman Johnson  of  California,  chair- 
man of  that  committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation ;  and  Con- 
gressman HosMER,  of  California,  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  subcommittee. 
Although  they  had  already  introduced 
bills  which  differ  in  some  minor  respects 
from  mine,  we  are  all  in  complete  agree- 
ment on  the  crucial  aspects  of  this  legis- 
lation. With  that  unanimity  as  a  solid 
base,  I  believe  we  can  pass  Colorado 
River  legislation  in  this  Congress. 

What  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  regional 
understanding?  It  is  an  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  the  entire  Colorado  River 
Basin  is  water  short.  We  do  not  have 
enough  water  in  the  river  basin  to  sup- 
port the  existing,  much  less  the  pre- 
dicted, population  and  economy. 

Recognizing  that  shortage,  Uie  danger 
of  sectionalism  becomes  apparent.  If  the 
central  Arizona  project  is  built  without 
provisions  to  augment  the  water  supply 
in  the  river,  Arizona  must  fight  upper 
basin  development  tooth  and  nail  to  as- 
sure that  the  upper  basin's  portion  of  the 
scarce  waters  flow  to  the  lower  basin 
unused. 
t    Building  the  centiBl  Arizona  project 


without  adequate  protection  for  existing 
uses  in  California,  Arizona,  and  Nevada 
will,  in  years  of  scarcity — ^whlch  are  the 
rule,  rather  than  the  exception — ^merely 
take  water  off  the  table  in  Los  Angeles 
to  put  it  on  the  table  in  Phoenix,  and  dry 
up  the  fertile  farms  of  California's  Coa- 
chella  Valley  so  that  Tucson  might 
thrive. 

Building  the  central  Arizona  project 
without  a  lower  basin  development  fund 
to  finance  augmentation  of  the  river's 
flow  is  a  death  sentence  to  economic 
growth  in  the  lower  basin,  for,  if  the 
upper  basin  is  allowed  to  use  its  water, 
the  rich  farmlands  of  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  area  will  literally  dry  up  and 
blow  away  for  lack  of  water  within  50  or 
60  years. 

I  favor  construction  of  the  central 
Arizona  project  and  have  included  it  in 
my  bill,  but  it  should  only  be  built  as  a 
part  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  regional 
development. 

If  we  should  at  any  point  waiver  from 
the  path  of  basinwide  cooperation  and  be 
tempted  to  put  our  narrow  sectional  in- 
terest above  the  needs  of  the  region,  or 
of  the  Nation,  then  we  should  be  remind- 
ed of  the  words  of  Secretary  Udall : 

The  other  point,  however,  that  I  want  to 
stress  because  I  want  to  make  a  record  here 
today  for  the  benefit  of  the  Congressmen 
from  the  Northwest  and  for  everyone  con- 
cerned, is  one  of  the  things  that  we  take 
great  satisfaction  In,  that  we  have  achieved 
in  the  last  year,  that  is  to  bring  Arizona  and 
California  together.  I  think  this  depart- 
ment, and  whoever  is  Secretary  In  the  future, 
must  work  to  bring  the  Northwest  and  the 
Southwest  and  tbe  States  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  together  on  a  common  plan.  U 
a  Secretary  or  a  Commissioner  becomes  a 
champion  of  one  region,  I  think  this  is  the 
way  to  insure  failure  of  any  plan.  I  think 
you  have  to  have  an  approach  whereby  you 
look  at  what  is  best  for  both  regions  and 
you  tailor  your  planning  accordingly.  Un- 
less you  approach  it  in  that  fashion  I  think 
you  are  headed  for  disaster  and  controversy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Colorado  River 
Board  of  California  was  advised  of  my 
intention  to  Introduce  this  legislation  by 
telegram  on  January  31,  1967,  and  re- 
sponded the  next  day  with  its  endorse- 
ment of  my  proposed  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  exchange 
of  telegrams  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

January  31,  1967. 
Raymond  Rxtmmonds, 

Chairman,    Colorado    River    Board    of   Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

After  consultation  with  Chairman  Aspinall 
of  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Chairman  Johnson  of  that 
Committee's  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Sub- 
conunlttee.  Congressman  Hoemer,  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  Subcommittee,  and 
Northcutt  Ely,  Counsel  for  the  Colorado 
River  Board  and  Special  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  I  have  determined  to  Introduce  a 
Colorado  River  bill  In  tbe  Senate  soon. 

I  am  delighted  that  Chairman  Aspinall  and 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Johnson  have  in- 
troduced identical  Colorado  River  bills,  HJl. 
3300  and  HJl.  744  respectively.  Their  bills 
include,  and  my  new  bill  will  Include,  tbe 
same  language  protecting  4.4  million  acre 
feet  of  existing  usee  In  California.  All  ot 
tu  would  authorize  construction  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project,  subject  to  that  priority, 
until  works  to  Import  2.6  million  acre  feet 
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DAve  been  constructed.  A  development  fimd 
irill  be  created,  financed  by  Hoover,  Davis, 
Parker  and  Bridge  Canyon  revenues.  Tbe 
leveral  upper  basin  projects  Included  In  last 
year's  HJl.  4671,  and  In  Congressman  Aspln- 
ail's  bill,  will  be  Included  In  my  legislation. 

Tbe  three  blUs  eliminate  Marble  Canyon 
Oam.  As  a  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
revenue  from  Marble,  I  propose  to  return  to 
ttie  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  proposal  that 
tbe  Central  Arizona  aqueduct  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  1,800  CT.S.  unless  Arizona  bears 
the  cost  of  capacity  In  excess  of  that.  I 
intend,  however,  to  keep  the  language  of 
HH.  4671  conditionally  authorizing  a  feasi- 
bility study  of  Importations  If  the  Secretary's 
reconnaissance  report  Is  favorable.  I  also 
intend  to  add  a  permanent  prohibition  of 
federal  Power  Commission  licenses  on  Marble 
and  Bridge  Canyon  dams. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  ordered  Senator  Jackson's  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  bill,  S.  20,  with  54 
cosponsors,  reported  on  January  27.  I  will 
not  duplicate  this  authorization  In  my  bill, 
but  will  retain  the  Commission's  supervision 
over  the  Secretary's  investigations. 

I  will  make  a  few  clarifying  changes  else- 
where. Otherwise  my  bill  and  the  Aspinall/ 
Johnson  bills  will  be  substantially  identical. 
Just  as  their's  preserve  the  basic  principles 
of  my  bUl,  S.  1019,  which  Initiated  the  Colo- 
rado River  legislation  In  the  last  Congress, 
and  H.R.  4671,  as  reported  out  by  the  House 
Interior  Committee  last  year  and  reintro- 
duced as  H.R.  722  by  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Hosmer,  this  year. 

I  hope  to  obtain  cosponsorship  of  my  bill. 
It  Is  essential  to  preserve  the  regional  ap- 
proach to  solution  of  the  basin's  water  prob- 
lems. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Ely  to  discuss  this  In  de- 
tail with  you  at  your  February  1,  1967, 
meeting. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

V.S.  Senator. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  February  1,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kttchel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

With  regaird  to  your  telegram  of  January 
31,  1967,  the  Colorado  River  Board  endorses 
the  Introduction  of  legislation  along  the  lines 
you  propose,  as  such  action  would  be  con- 
itatent  with  our  resolution  of  January  4. 
1967,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows:  "The 
Colorado  River  Board  of  California  reaffirms 
its  statement  of  position  adopted  on  August 
3,  1966,  and  recommends  the  introduction  of 
proposed  legislation  in  the  90th  session  of 
the  Congress  In  the  form  of  HR  4671,  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project  bill,  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  on  August  11,  1966."  The 
board  recognizes  that  the  text  of  the  bill  as 
introduced  may  be  subject  to  modification  as 
the  result  of  further  negotiation,  provided, 
however,  that  It  must  retain  language  to 
protect  existing  uses  In  Arizona  and  Nevada 
and  those  in  California  up  to  the  quantity 
of  4.4  million  acre  feet  annually. 

Raymond  R.  Rummonds, 
Chairman  and  Colorado  River  Com- 
missioner. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  prepared  a  summary  of  the  various 
Colorado  River  bills  before  Congress, 
demonstrating  the  contrast  among  them, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
T&8  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Basic  Pbovisionb  op  Colosaoo  Rivn  Bills 

The  basic  bill  of  tbe  89th  Congress  was 
H.R.  4761,  as  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
iDlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on 


August  11,  1966.  HJi.  4671  was  a  modlflca- 
tlon  of  a  seven  state  bill,  S.  1019,  authored 
by  Senator  Kuchel. 

H.R.  4671    (89TH  CONG.) 

Title  I.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to 
relieve  the  water  shortages  In  the  entire 
Colorado  River  Basin  and  the  Southwest, 
Including  parts  of  Texas  and  Kansas. 

Title  II.  A  National  Water  Commission  was 
to  be  formed.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Commission,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  to  investigate  long-range  water  supply 
and  demand  In  the  West.  The  study  was  to 
Include  the  planning  of  the  first  stage  of 
works  to  Imports  2.5  to  8.5  million  acre  feet 
Into  the  Colorado  River  Basin  annually. 
Safeguards  for  the  areas  of  origin,  such  as 
perpetual  priorities  and  financial  assistance 
in  replacing  exported  water,  were  provided. 
The  Secretary  was  to  complete  his  reconnais- 
sance report  by  December  31,  1969.  If  this 
report  was  favorable,  the  Secretary  was  to 
proceed  to  prepare  a  feasibility  report  with- 
out further  authorization  by  Congress,  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  by  June  30,  1972. 
Both  the  reconnaissance  and  the  feasibility 
reports  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  states 
for  comment  prior  to  submission  to  Congress. 

Title  III.  This  title  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  dams  and  power  plants  at  Bridge 
Canyon  and  at  Marble  Canyon.  Also  au- 
thorized was  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 
The  Central  Arizona  Aqueduct  was  author- 
ized at  a  capacity  of  2,500  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond, unless  Arizona  bore  the  cost  of 
additional  capacity.  If  less  than  7.5  million 
acre  feet  were  available  to  Arizona,  California 
and  Nevada  In  any  year,  existing  projects 
were  to  have  priority  and  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  was  to  bear  the  shortages  until  the 
completion  of  works  to  Import  2.5  million 
acre  feet  annually.  Such  importation  would 
offset  the  Mexican  Treaty  burden  and  one 
million  acre  feet  of  evaporation  losses.  Cali- 
fornia's existing  uses  were  protected  only 
to  the  extent  of  4.4  million  acre  feet  annu- 
ally. Benefits  to  the  Hualapal  Indians  were 
provided.  A  compromise  between  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  on  the  Oila  River  was  de- 
tailed. The  Dixie  Project  In  Utah,  and  the 
Southern  Nevada  Project  were  to  be  Inte- 
grated Into  this  Act  and  were  to  share  In 
the  benefits  of  the  development  fund 
provided. 

Title  IV.  A  development  fund  was  created 
to  be  fed  by  revenues  from  the  Bridge  and 
Marble  Canyon  Dams,  as  well  as  from  the 
Hoover,  Davis  and  Parker  Dams.  Funds  are 
made  available  to  subsidize  tbe  Central  Ari- 
zona Project,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  imported 
water,  and  to  assist  the  areas  of  origin.  The 
costs  of  Importations  allocable  to  the  Mexi- 
can Water  Treaty  were  non-reimbursable. 
Annual  payments  of  $300,000  to  Arizona  and 
Nevada  in  lieu  of  taxes  were  to  continue 
Indefinitely,  Instead  of  terminating  in  1987 
as  provided  by  existing  law. 

Title  V.  Provision  was  made  for  five  proj- 
ects In  Colorado.  The  Upper  Colorado  Basin 
Fund  to  be  reimbursed  from  new  develop- 
ment fund  created  for  payments  to  Hoover 
power  contractors  necessitated  by  the  filling 
of  Lake  Powell. 

Title  VI.  Criteria  were  laid  down  for  tbe 
conjunctive  operation  of  Lake  Powell  and 
Lake  Mead.  The  dispute  between  the  Upper 
Basin  and  the  Lower  Basin  concerning  the 
accumulation  of  storage  In  Lake  Powell  and 
the  releasee  to  Lake  Mead  was  compromised. 
Both  basins  are  released  from  tbe  biu-den  of 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  when  works  to 
import  2.6  million  acre  feet  azmually  are 
completed.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  required  to  comply  with  the  "Law  of  the 
River."  The  United  States  consented  to 
Joinder  In  suits  by  states  In  the  Supreme 
Court  brought  to  enforce  such  compliance. 

HJl.    722     (90TH    CONG.) 

This  bUl,  identical  to  HJl.  4671,  Is  spon- 
sored by  Congressman  Hosmer. 


HJ(.   S    (90TH  CONC.) 

Sponsored  by  Congressman  UdaU,  this  blU 
deletes  the  protection  for  existing  uses,  the 
authorization  for  the  Upper  Basin  projects, 
and  tbe  repayments  to  the  Upper  Basin  fund, 
all  provided  by  HJl.  4671. 

H.R.  3300  and  H.R.  744    (90TR    CONG.) 

H.R.  3300.  sponsored  by  Congressman  As- 
pinall, and  HJl.  744,  sponsored  by  Congress- 
man Johnson,  are  identical.  These  bills 
change  H.R.  4671  by  (1)  deleting  the  Sec- 
retary's conditional  authority  to  make  a 
feasibility  report,  (2)  deleting  Marble  Can- 
yon Dam,  (3)  deleting  payments  to  Arizona 
and  Nevada  In  lieu  of  taxes  after  the  present 
date  of  termination — 1987,  (4)  authorizing 
the  La  Plata-Animas  interstate  compact,  and 
(5)  rewriting  Title  VI  regarding  the  opera- 
tions of  Lakes  Powell  and  Mead.  The  height 
of  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  was  left  at  1,866  feet. 
The  bills  also  delete  references  to  Texas  and 
Kansas. 

S.    S61     (90TH    CONG.) 

This  Is  tbe  instant  bill  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Kuchel.  This  bill  differs  from  the 
Asplnall-Johnson  bills,  HJl.  3300  and  H.R. 
744  above,  in  that  it  (1)  deletes  the  author- 
ization establishing  the  National  Water 
Commission  (S.  20,  the  legislation  to  create 
such  a  Commission,  passed  the  Senate  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1967):  (2)  restores  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Interior's  authorization  to  make  a  feasi- 
bility report  on  the  importation  projects 
if  his  reconnaissance  report  is  favorable;  (3) 
requires  Arizona  to  pay  for  any  capacity  of 
the  Central  Arizona  Aqueduct  above  1,800 
cubic  feet  per  second;  (4)  restores  provision 
for  payments  to  Arizona  and  Nevada  in  lieu 
of  taxes  after  1987;  (5)  deletes  language  di- 
recting the  Secretary  not  to  encroach  upon 
Compact  apportionments,  since,  unless  sub- 
stantial quantities  are  imported,  the  Sec- 
retary cannot  supply  Compact  apportion- 
ments while  obeying  other  mandates  of  the 
bill,  e.g.,  to  fulfill  the  Compact's,  in(c)  and 
in(d)  obligations;  (6)  prohibits  Federal 
Power  Commission  licensing  of  facilities  be- 
tween Olen  Canyon  Dam  and  Lake  Mead. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  that 
the  biU  lie  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of 
business  on  next  Monday,  February  IS, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  attract  cospon- 
sors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  bill  (S.  861)  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ku- 
chel, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  861 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE    I— COLORADO    RIVER    BASIN 
PROJECT:   OBJECTIVES 

Sec.  101.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act". 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  the 
present  and  growing  water  shortages  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  constitute  urgent  prob- 
lems of  national  concern,  and  accordingly 
authorizes  and  directs  the  National  Water 
Commission  and  the  Water  Resoiu'cee  Coun- 
cU,  established  by  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  (Public  Law  8^-80) ,  to  give  hlgheat 
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priority  In  the  preparation  of  a  plan  and 
program  for  the  relief  of  such  shortages,  In 
consultation  with  the  States  and  Federal 
entitles  affected,  as  provided  In  this  Act 
This  program  Is  declared  to  be  for  the  pur- 
poses, among  others,  of  regulating  the  flow 
of  the  Colorado  River;  controlling  floods; 
Improving  navigation;  providing  for  the  stor- 
age and  delivery  of  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  for  reclamation  of  lands.  Includ- 
ing supplemental  water  supplies,  for  munic- 
ipal, industrial,  and  other  beneficial  pur- 
poses; Improving  water  quality;  providing 
for  basic  pubUc  outdoor  recreation  facilities; 
Improving  conditions  for  flsh  and  wildlife; 
and  the  generation  and  sale  of  hydroelectric 
power  as  an  Incident  of  the  foregoing 
purposes. 

TITLE  II— SOUTHWEST  INVESTIGATIONS 
AND  PLANNING 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Council,  In  consultation 
with  the  Commission,  acting  In  accordance 
with  the  procedure  prescribed  In  section  103 
of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  shall 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  this  Act  estab- 
lish principles,  standards,  and  procedures  for 
the  program  of  Investigations  and  submittal 
Of  plans  and  reports  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion and  section  203.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary"), under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission, in  conformity  with  the  principles, 
standards,  and  procedures  so  established,  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to — 

(1)  prepare  estimates  of  the  long-range 
water  supply  available  for  consumptive  use 
in  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  of  current  water 
requirements  therein,  and  of  the  rate  of 
growth  of  water  requirements  therein  to  at 
least  the  year  2030; 

(2)  Inveatlgate  sources  and  means  of  sup- 
plying water  to  meet  the  current  and  antic- 
ipated water  requirements  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin.  Including  reductions  In  losses, 
importations  from  sources  outside  the  nat- 
ural drainage  basin  of  the  Colorado  River 
system,  desalination,  weather  modification, 
and  other  means; 

(3)  Investigate  projects  within  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River,  Including  proj- 
ects on  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River, 
where  undeveloped  water  supplies  are  avail- 
able or  can  be  made  available  by  replace- 
ment or  exchsmge; 

(4)  undertake  Investigations,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  concerned  agencies,  of  the 
feasibility  of  proposed  development  plans  in 
maintaining  an  adequate  water  quality 
throughout  the  Colorado  River  Basin; 

(5)  Investigate  means  of  providing  for 
prudent  water  conservation  practices  to  per- 
mit maximum  beneficial  utilization  of  avail- 
able water  supplies  In  the  Colorado  River 
Basin; 

(6)  Investigate  and  prepare  estimates  of 
the  long-range  water  supply  In  States  and 
areas  from  which  water  may  be  Imported 
Into  the  Colorado  River  system,  together 
with  estimates  of  the  probable  ultimate  re- 
qtolrements  for  water  within  those  States  and 
areas  of  origin,  for  all  purposes.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  consumpUve  use,  navi- 
gation, river  regulation,  power,  enhancement 
of  fishery  reeources,  poUutlon  control,  and 
disposal  of  wastes  to  the  ocean,  and  esti- 
mates of  the  quantities  of  water,  If  any,  that 
win  be  available  In  excess  of  such  require- 
ments In  the  States  and  areas  of  origin  for 
exportation  to  the  Colorado  River  system; 
and 

(7)  investigate  current  and  anticipated 
water  requirements  of  areas  outside  the  nat- 
ural drainage  areas  of  the  Colorado  River 
system  which  feasibly  can  be  served  from 
Importation  facilities  en  route  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  system. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prepare  reconnaissance  reports  of 
a  staged  plan  or  plans  for  projects  adequate, 
in  Its  Judgment,  to  meet  the  requirements 


reported  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
in  conformity  with  section  202, 

(c)  The  plan  for  the  first  stage  of  works 
to  meet  the  future  requirements  of  the  areas 
of  deficiency  and  surplus  as  determined  from 
studies  performed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  import 
works  necessary  to  provide  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  acre-feet  annually  for  use 
from  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River 
below  Lee  Perry,  including  satisfaction  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  and 
losses  of  water  associated  with  the  perform- 
ance of  that  treaty.  Plans  for  Import  works 
for  the  first  stage  may  also  Include  facilities 
to  provide  water  in  the  following  additional 
quantities: 

(1)  Up  to  two  millioti  acre-feet  annually 
in  the  Colorado  River  for  use  In  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin; 

(2)  Up  to  two  million  acre-feet  annually 
in  the  Colorado  River  system  for  use  in  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  directly  or  by 
exchange; 

(3)  Such  additional  quantities,  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  million  acre-feet  annually,  as  the 
Secretary  finds  may  be  required  and  mar- 
ketable in  areais  which  can  be  served  by  said 

•importation  facilities  en  route  to  the  Colo- 
rado  River  system. 

(d)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  satis- 
faction of  the  requiren»ents  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  constitutes  a  national  obliga- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  States  of  the  upper 
division  (Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and 
Wyoming)  and  States  of  the  lower  division 
(Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada)  shall  be 
relieved  from  all  obllgattons  which  may  have 
been  imposed  upon  theip  by  article  ni(c)  of 
the  Colorado  River  Compact  when  the  Pres- 
ident Issues  the  proclamation  specified  In 
section  305(b)   of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually 
to  the  Commission,  the  President,  and  the 
Congress  reports  covering  progress  on  the 
Investigations  and  reports  authorized  by 
this  section. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  planning  works  to  import 
water  into  the  Colorado  River  system  from 
sources  outside  the  natural  drainage  areas 
of  the  system,  the  Secretary  shall  make  pro- 
vision for  adequate  and  equitable  protection 
of  the  Interests  of  the  States  and  areas  of 
origin,  Including  (In  the  case  of  works  to  im- 
port water  for  use  In  the  lower  basin  of  the 
Colorado  River)  assisttHice  from  the  devel- 
opment fund  established  by  title  IV  of  this 
Act,  to  the  end  that  wiiter  supplies  may  be 
available  for  use  therein  adequate  to  satisfy 
their  ultimate  requirements  at  prices  to 
users  not  adversely  affected  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  water  to  the  Colorado  River  system. 

(b)  All  requirement*,  present  or  future, 
for  water  within  any  State  lying  wholly  or  In 
part  within  the  drainage  area  of  any  river 
basin  and  from  which  -water  Is  exported  by 
works  planned  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
have  a  priority  of  right  In  perpetuity  to  the 
use  of  the  waters  of  that  river  basin,  for  all 
purposes,  as  against  the  uses  of  the  water 
delivered  by  means  of  such  exportation 
works,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  Inter- 
state agreement. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  On  or  before  December  31, 
1970,  the  Secretary  shsfll  submit  a  propoj«»d 
reconnaissance  report  ©n  the  first  stage  of 
the  staged  plan  of  development  to  the  Com- 
mission and  affected  States  and  Federal 
agencies  for  their  comments  and  recommen- 
dations which  shall  be  submitted  within  six 
months  after  receipt  of  the  report. 

(b)  After  receipt  of  the  comments  of  the 
Commission,  affected  States,  and  Federal 
agencies  on  such  reconnaissance  repon,  but 
not  later  than  January  1,  1972,  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  the  report  to  the  President 
and,  through  the  President,  to  the  Congress. 
All  comments  received  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der the  procedures  specified  In  this  section 
shall  be  included  therein.  The  letter  of 
transmittal  and  Its  attachments  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  or  Senate  docimient. 


(c)  The  Secretary  shall  proceed  promptly 
thereafter  with  preparation  of  a  feasibility 
report  on  the  first  stage  of  said  plan  of  de- 
velopment If  he  finds,  on  the  basis  of  recon- 
naissance Investigations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201,  that  a  water  supply  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  the  area  of  origin  exists,  benefits  of 
the  proposed  first  stage  exceed  costs,  and  re- 
payment can  be  made  In  accordance  with 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act.  Such  feasibil- 
Ity  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commls- 
sion  and  to  the  affected  States  and  Federal 
agencies  not  later  than  January  1,  1973. 

(d)  After  receipt  of  the  comments  of  the 
Commission  and  affected  States  and  Federal 
agencies  on  such  feasibility  report,  but  not 
later  than  June  30,  1973,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  his  final  report  to  the  President 
and,  through  the  President,  to  the  Congress. 
All  comments  received  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  procedure  specified  In  this  section  shall 
be  included  therein.  The  letter  of  trans- 
mittal and  its  attachments  shall  be  printed 
as  a  House  or  Senate  document. 

Sec.  204.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  simis  as  are  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLE  III — AUTHORIZED  UNITS:  PROTEC- 
TION OF  EXISTING  USES 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  shall  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  lower  basin  uniti 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project  (herein 
referred  to  as  the  "project") ,  described  in  sec- 
tions 302.  303,  304.  305,  and  306. 

Sec.  302.  The  main  stream  reservoir  divi- 
sion shall  consist  of  the  Hualapal  (formerly 
known  as  Bridge  Canyon)  unit,  including  a 
dam,  reservoir,  powerplant.  transmission  fa- 
cilities, and  appurtenant  works,  and  the 
Coconino  bjx(\  Paria  River  silt-detention  res- 
ervoirs: Provided,  That  (1)  Hualapal  Dam 
shall  be  constructed  so  as  to  Impound  water 
at  a  normal  surface  elevation  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  above  mean 
sea  level,  (2)  fiuctuations  in  the  reservoir 
level  shall  be  restricted,  so  far  as  practicable, 
to  a  regimen  of  ten  feet,  and  (3)  this  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  any  di- 
version of  water  from  Hualapal  Reservoir  ex- 
cept for  Incidental  uses  in  the  Immediate 
vicinity.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  construction  of  the  Hualapal  Dam  herein 
authorized  is  consistent  with  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1919  (40  Stat.  1175).  No  licenses 
or  permits  shall  be  Issued  hereafter  under 
the  Federal  Power  Act  for  projects  on  the 
Colorado  River  between  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
and  Lake  Mead. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  As  fair  and  reasonable  pay- 
ment for  the  permanent  use  by  the  United 
States  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  necessary  for  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  Hualapal 
unit,  said  land  being  a  part  of  the  tract  set 
aside  and  reserved  by  the  Executive  order  of 
January  4.  1883.  for  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  the  Hualapal  Tribe  of  Arizona  (1  Kap- 
pler,  Indian  Laws  and  Treaties,  804),  $16,- 
398,000  shall  be  transferred  In  the  Treasury, 
during  construction  of  the  unit,  to  the  credit 
of  the  Hualapal  Tribe  from  funds  appropri- 
ated from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  for  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect and,  when  so  transferred,  shall  draw  in- 
.  terest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum 
until  expended.  The  funds  so  transferred 
nay    be    expended.    Invested,    or    reinvested 

lursuant  to  plans,  programs,  and  agreement! 
duly  adopted  or  entered  Into  by  the  Hualapal 
Tribe,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, In  accordance  with  the  tribal  constitu- 
tion and  charter. 

(b)  As  part  of  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Hualapal  unit,  the  Secretary  shall 
(1)  construct  a  paved  road,  having  a  mini- 
mum width  of  twenty-eight  feet,  from  Peach 
Springs,  Arizona,  through  and  along  Peacb 
Springs  Canyon  within  the  Hualapal  Indian 
Reservation,  to  provide  all-weather  access  to 
the  Hualapal  Reservoir;  and  (2)  make  avall- 
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»ble  to  the  Hualapal  Tribe  up  to  twenty-five 
thousand  kilowatts  and  up  to  one  hundred 
million  kUowatt-hours  annually  of  power 
Irom  the  Hualapal  unit  at  the  lowest  rate 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  the  sale  of 
Arm  power  from  said  unit  for  the  use  of 
preferential  ctistomers:  Provided,  That  the 
tribe  may  resell  such  power  only  to  users 
within  the  Hualapal  Reservation:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Hualapal  Tribal  Council 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  in  writing  of  the 
reasonable  power  requirements  of  the  tribe 
up  to  the  maximum  herein  specified,  for 
each  three-year  period  in  advance  beginning 
with  the  date  upon  which  power  from  the 
Hualapal  unit  becomes  available  for  sale. 
Power  not  so  reserved  may  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  benefit  of  the  develop- 
ooent  fund. 

(c)  Except  as  to  such  lands  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are  required  for  the 
Hualapal  Dam  and  Reservoir  site  and  the 
construction  of  operating  campsite  and  town- 
site,  aU  minerals  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
including  oil  and  gas  but  excluding  sand 
and  gravel  and  other  building  and  construc- 
tion materials,  within  the  areas  used  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  section  are 
hereby  reserved  to  the  Hualapal  Tribe:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  permit,  license,  lease  or  other 
document  covering  the  exploration  for  or 
the  extraction  of  such  minerals  shall  be 
granted  by  the  tribe  nor  shall  the  tribe 
conduct  such  operations  for  Its  own  ac- 
count, except  under  such  conditions  and 
with  such  stipulations  as  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
In  the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Hualapal  unit. 

(d)  The  Hualapal  Tribe  shall  have  the 
exclusive  right,  If  requested  in  writing  by 
the  tribe,  to  develop  the  recreation  potential 
of,  and  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
control  access  to,  the  reservoir  shoreline  ad- 
jacent to  the  reservation,  subject  to  condi- 
tions established  by  the  Secretary  for  use  of 
the  reservoir  to  protect  the  operation  of  the 
project.  ..  Any  recreation  development  es- 
tablished by  the  tribe  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  Secretary's  rules  and  regulations  to 
protect  the  overall  recreation  development 
of  the  project.  The  tribe  and  the  members 
thereof  shall  have  nonexclusive  personal 
rights  to  hunt  and  flsh  on  the  reservoir  with- 
out charge,  but  shall  have  no  right  to  ex- 
clude others  from  the  reservoir  except  as 
to  those  who  seek  to  gain  access  through  the 
Hualapal  Reservation,  nor  the  right  to  re- 
quire payments  to  the  tribe  except  for  the 
use  of  tribal  lands  or  facilities:  Provided, 
That  under  no  circumstances  will  the 
Hualapal  Tribe  make  any  charge,  or  extract 
any  compensation,  or  in  any  other  manner 
restrict  the  access  or  use  of  the  paved  road 
to  be  constructed  within  the  Hualapal  In- 
dian Reservation  pursuant  to  this  Act.  The 
use  by  the  public  of  the  water  areas  of  the 
project  shall  be  pursuant  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(e)  Except  as  limited  by  the  foregoing, 
the  Hualapal  Tribe  shall  have  the  right  to 
use  and  occupy  the  area  of  the  Hualapal  unit 
within  the  Hualapal  Reservation  for  all  pur- 
poses not  Inconsistent  with  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  project 
and  townslte.  Including,  but  not  limited,  to, 
the  right  to  lease  such  lands  for  farming, 
grazing,  and  business  purposes  to  members 
or  nonmembers  of  the  tribe  and  the  power  to 
dispose  of  all  minerals  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (c)  hereof. 

(f )  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secretary 
that  all  of  any  part  of  the  lands  utlUzed  by 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section  Is  no  longer  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  the  project,  such  lands  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  Hualapal  Tribe  for  Its  full  use 
and  occupancy. 

(g)  No  part  of  any  expenditures  made  by 
the  United  States,  and  no  reservation  by  or 
restoration  to  the  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  use 
of  land  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  charged  by  the  United  States 


as  an  offset  or  counterclaim  against  any 
claim  of  the  Hualapal  Tribe  against  the 
United  States  other  than  claims  arising  out 
of  the  utilization  of  lands  for  the  project: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  payment  of 
moneys  and  other  benefits  as  set  forth  herein 
shaU  constitute  full,  fair,  and  reasonable 
payment  for  the  permanent  use  of  the  lands 
by  the  United  States. 

(h)  All  funds  authorized  by  this  section 
to  be  paid  or  transferred  to  the  Hualapal 
Tribe,  and  any  per  capita  distribution  de- 
rived therefrom,  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
forms  of  State  and  Federal  income  taxes. 

(I)  No  payments  shall  be  made  or  benefits 
conferred  as  set  forth  In  this  section  until 
the  provisions  hereof  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Hualapal  Tribe  through  resolution  duly 
adopted  by  its  tribal  council.  In  the  event 
such  resolution  Is  not  adopted  within  six 
months  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
and  litigation  thereafter  Is  Instituted  re- 
garding the  use  by  the  United  States  of 
lands  within  the  Hualapal  Reservation  or 
payment  therefor,  the  amounts  of  the  pay- 
ments provided  herein  and  the  other  bene- 
fits set  out  shall  not  be  regarded  as  evidenc- 
ing value  or  as  recognizing  any  right  of  the 
tribe  to  compensation. 

Sec.   304.    (a)    The   Central    Arizona    unit 
shall    consist    of    the    following    principal 
works:    (1)   a  system  of  main  conduits  and 
canals.  Including  a  main  caaal  and  pump- 
ing   plants     (Granite    Reef     aqueduct    and 
pumping  plants),  for  diverting  and  carrying 
water  from  Lake  Havasu  to  Orme  Dam  or 
suitable  alternative,  which  system  shall  have 
a  capacity  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
cubic  feet  per  second  (A)  unless  the  definite 
plan  report  of   the   Bureau  of   Reclamation 
shows  that  additional  capacity  (I)  will  pro- 
vide an  Improved  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  and 
(11)  will  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Central 
Arizona  unit  to  divert  water  from  the  main 
stream  to  which  Arizona  Is  entitled  and  (B) 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  additional 
cost  resulting  from  such  additional  capacity 
can  be  financed  by  funds  from  sources  other 
than  the  funds  credited  to  the  development 
fund   pursuant   to   section   403   of   this   Act 
and  without   charge,   directly   or   indirectly, 
to  water  users  or  power  customers  in  the 
States  of  California  and  Nevada;    (2)   Orme 
Dam    and    Reservoir    and    power-pumping 
plant  or  suitable  alternative;  (3)  Buttes  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  which  shall  be  so  operated  as 
to  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  any  user  in 
and  to  the  waters  of  the  GUa  River  as  those 
rights  are  set  forth  In  the  decree  entered 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District    of    Arizona    on    June    29,    1935.    in 
United  States  against  Gila  Valley  Irrigation 
District  and  others    (Globe  Equity  Number 
59);    (4)   Hooker  Dam  and  Reservoir,  which 
shall  be  constructed  to  an  Initial  capacity 
of  ninety-eight  thousand  acre-feet  and  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  permit  subsequent  en- 
largement of  the  structure  (to  give  effect  to 
the  provisions  of  section  304  (c)   and  (d)); 
(5)     Charleston    Dam    and    Reservoir;     (6) 
Tucson  aqueducts  and  pumping  plants;   (7) 
Salt-Glla   aqueduct;    (8)    canals,   regulating 
facilities,  powerplants,  and  electrical  trans- 
mission facilities;    (9)    related  water  distri- 
bution and  drainage  works;    and    (10)    ap- 
purtenant works. 

(b)  Unless  and  until  otherwise  provided 
by  Congress,  water  from  the  natural  drain- 
age area  of  the  Colorado  River  system  di- 
verted from  the  main  stream  below  Lee  Ferry 
for  the  Central  Arizona  unit  shall  not  be 
made  available  directly  or  indirectly  for  the 
irrigation  of  lands  not  having  a  recent  irriga- 
tion history  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
except  in  the  case  of  Indian  lands,  national 
wildlife  refuges,  and,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  State-admlnlstered  wildlife 
management  areas.  It  shall  be  a  condition 
of  each  contract  under  which  such  water  Is 
provided  under  the  Central  Arizona  unit  that 
(1)  there  be  in  effect  measures,  adequate  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  to  control  ex- 


pansion of  Irrigation  from  aquifers  affected 
by  irrigation  in  the  contract  service  area;  (2) 
the  canals  and  distribution  systems  through 
which  water  is  conveyed  after  its  delivery 
by  the  United  States  to  the  contractors  shall 
be  provided  and  maintained  with  Unlngs.  ade- 
quate In  his  Judgment  to  prevent  excessive 
conveyance  losses:  (3)  neither  the  contractor 
nor  the  Secretary  shall  pump  or  permit  others 
to  pump  ground  water  from  lands  located 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  any  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project  or  irrigation  district 
receiving  water  from  the  Central  Arizona  unit 
for  any  use  outside  such  Federal  reclamation 
project  or  irrigation  district,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  agency  or  organization  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  such  Federal  reclama- 
tion project  or  irrigation  district  shall  agree 
or  shall  have  previously  agreed  that  a  sur- 
plus of  ground  water  exists  and  that  drain- 
age is  or  was  required;  and  (4)  all  agricul- 
tural, municipal  and  industrial  waste  water, 
return  flow,  seepage,  sewage  effluent  and 
ground  water  located  In  or  flowing  from  con- 
tractor's service  area  originating  or  resulting 
from  (1)  waters  contracted  for  from  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  unit  or  (11)  waters  stored  or 
developed  by  any  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect are  reserved  for  the  use  and  beneflt  of  the 
United  States  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the 
service  area  of  the  Central  Arizona  unit  or 
for  the  service  area  of  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion project,  as  the  case  may  be:  Provided, 
That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
clause  (3)  of  this  sentence,  the  agricultural, 
municijjal  and  industrial  waste  water,  return 
flow,  seepage,  sewage  effluent  and  ground 
water  In  or  from  any  such  Federal  reclama- 
tion project,  may  also  be  pumped  or  diverted 
for  lose  and  delivery  by  the  United  States  else- 
where in  the  service  area  of  the  Central 
Arizona  unit.  If  not  needed  for  use  or  reuse 
In  such  Federal  reclamation  project. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  require  as  a  condi- 
tion In  any  contract  under  which  water  Is 
provided  from  the  Central  Arizona  unit  that 
the  contractor  agree  to  accept  main  stream 
water  In  exchange  for  or  In  replacement  of 
existing  supplies  from  sources  other  than 
the  main  stream.  The  Secretary  shall  so  re- 
quire in  contracts  with  such  contractors  in 
Arizona  who  also  use  water  from  the  Gila 
River  system,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make 
available  to  users  of  water  from  the  Gila 
River  system  In  New  Mexico  additional  quan- 
tities of  water  as  provided  in  and  under  the 
conditions  speclfled  In  subsections  (e)  and 
(f)  of  this  section:  Prorided,  That  such  ex- 
changes and  replacements  shall  be  accom- 
plished without  economic  Injury  or  cost  to 
such  Arizona  contractors. 

(d)  In  times  of  shortage  or  reduction  of 
main  stream  water  for  the  Central  Arizona 
unit  (If  such  shortages  or  reductions  should 
occur) ,  contractors  which  have  yielded  water 
from  other  sources  In  exchange  for  main 
stream  water  supplied  by  that  unit  shall 
have  a  flrst  priority  to  receive  main  stream 
water,  as  against  other  contractors  supplied 
by  that  unit  which  have  not  so  yielded  water 
from  other  sources,  but  only  In  quantities 
adequate  to  replace  the  water  so  yielded. 

(e)  In  the  operation  of  the  Central  Arizona 
unit,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  to  contract 
with  water  users  in  New  Mexico  for  water 
from  the  Gila  River,  its  tributaries  and  un- 
derground water  sources,  In  amounts  that 
win  permit  consumptive  use  of  water  In 
New  Mexico  not  to  exceed  an  annual  average 
In  any  period  of  ten  consecutive  years  of 
eighteen  thousand  acre-feet.  Including  res- 
ervoir evaptoratlon,  over  and  above  the  con- 
sumptive uses  provided  for  by  article  IV  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
Arizona  against  California  (376  U.S.  340), 
Such  Increased  consumptive  uses  shall  not 
begin  until  and  shall  continue  only  so  long 
as  delivery  of  Colorado  River  water  to  down- 
stream Gila  River  users  In  Arizona  Is  being 
accomplished  In  accordance  with  this  Act, 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  replace  any  dimi- 
nution of  their  supply  resulting  from  such 
diversions  from  the  Gila  River,  its  tributaries 
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and  underground  water  sources.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  required  for  this  piir- 
poae  full  consideration  shall  be  given  to  any 
differences  In  the  quality  of  the  waters  in- 
volved. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  father  offer  to 
contract  with  water  users  in  New  Mexico  for 
water  from  the  Olla  River,  Its  tributaries 
and  imderground  water  sources  In  amounts 
that  will  permit  consumptive  uses  of  water 
In  New  Mexico  not  to  exceed  an  annual  aver- 
age In  any  period  of  ten  consecutive  years  of 
an  additional  thirty  thousand  acre-feet,  In- 
cluding reservoir  evaporation.  Such  further 
increases  In  consumptive  use  shall  not  begin 
until  and  shall  continue  only  so  long  as 
works  capable  of  importing  water  Into  the 
Colorado  River  system  have  been  completed 
and  water  sufficiently  in  excess  of  two  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  per  an- 
num is  available  from  the  main  stream  of  the 
Colorado  River  for  consiunptlve  use  In 
Arizona  to  provide  water  for  the  exchanges 
herein  authorized  and  provided.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  required  for  this  pur- 
pose full  consideration  shall  be  given  to  any 
differences  in  the  quality  of  the  waters 
Involved. 

All  additional  consumptive  uses  provided 
for  In  subsections  (e)  and  (f )  of  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  all  rights  In  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  as  established  by  the  decree 
entered  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Arizona  on  June  29,  19S5, 
in  United  States  against  OUa  Valley  Irriga- 
tion District  and  others  (Globe  Equity  Num- 
ber 69)  and  to  all  other  rights  existing  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  In  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  to  water  from  the  Gila  River, 
its  tributaries  and  underground  water 
sources,  and  shall  be  Junior  thereto  and  shall 
be  made  only  to  the  extent  possible  without 
economic  injury  or  cost  to  the  holders  of 
such  rights. 

Sxc.  305.  (a)  Article  n (B)(3)  of  the  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  Arizona  against  California  (376  U.S.  340) 
shall  be  so  administered  that  In  any  year  In 
which,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  there 
is  insufficient  main  stream  Colorado  River 
water  available  for  release  to  satisfy  annual 
consumptive  use  of  seven  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  acre-feet  In  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada,  diversions  from  the  main 
stream  for  the  Central  Arizona  unit  shall  be 
so  limited  as  to  assure  the  availability  of 
water  in  quantities  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  aggregate  annual  consumptive  use  by 
holders  of  present  perfected  rights,  by  other 
users  In  the  State  of  California  served  under 
existing  contracts  with  the  United  States  by 
diversion  works  heretofore  constructed  and 
by  other  existing  Federal  reservations  In 
that  State,  of  four  million  four  hundred 
thousand  acre-feet  of  main  stream  water, 
and  by  users  of  the  same  character  In  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada.  Water  users  in  the  State 
of  Nevada  shall  not  be  required  to  bear 
shortages  In  any  proportion  greater  than 
would  have  been  imposed  in  the  absence  of 
this  section  305(a).  This  section  shall  not 
affect  the  relative  priorities,  among  them- 
selves, of  water  users  In  Arizona,  Nevada, 
and  California  which  are  senior  to  diversions 
for  the  Central  Arizona  unit,  or  amend  any 
provisions  of  said  decree. 

(b)  The  limitation  stated  In  paragraph 
(a)  shall  cease  whenever  the  President  shall 
proclaim  that  works  have  been  completed 
and  are  in  operation,  capable  in  his  Judg- 
ment of  delivering  annually  not  less  than 
two  million  Ave  hundred  thousand  acre-feet 
of  water  Into  the  main  stream  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  below  Lee  Perry  from  sources  out- 
side the  natural  drainage  area  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  system;  and  that  such  sources  are 
adequate.  In  the  President's  Judgment,  to 
supply  such  quantities  without  adverse  effect 
upon  the  satisfaction  of  the  foreseeable 
water  requirements  of  any  State  from  which 
such  water  la  imported  into  the  Colorado 


River  system.  Such  Imported  water  shall  be 
made  available  for  use  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(c)  To  the  extent  that  the  Sow  of  the 
main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  is  aug- 
mented by  such  Importations  In  order  to 
make  sufficient  water  available  for  release, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
article  11(B)  (1)  of  the  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  Arizona  against 
California  (376  U.S.  340),  to  satisfy  annual 
consumptive  use  of  two  million  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  acre-feet  in  Arizona,  four  mil- 
lion four  hundred  thousand  acre-feet  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  three  hundred  thousand  acre- 
feet  in  Nevada,  respectively,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  such  additional  water  available 
to  users  of  main  stream  water  in  those  States 
at  the  same  costs  and  on  the  same  terms  as 
would  be  applicable  If  main  stream  water 
were  available  for  release  In  the  quantities 
required  to  supply  such  consumptive  use, 
taking  into  account,  among  other  things,  (1) 
the  nonreimbursable  allocation  to  the  re- 
plenishment of  the  deficiencies  occasioned  by 
satisfaction  of  the  Mexican  Treaty  burden 
provided  for  In  section  401,  and  (2)  such  as- 
sistance as  may  be  available  from  the  de- 
velopment fund  established  by  title  IV  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  Imported  water  made  available  for 
use  In  the  lower  basin  to  supply  aggregate 
annual  consumptive  uses  from  the  main 
stream  in  excess  of  seven  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  acre-feft  shall  be  offered  by 
the  Secretary  for  use  in  the  States  of  Arizona, 
California,  and  Nevada  in  the  proportions 
provided  in  article  11(B)  (2)  of  said  decree. 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  prices  therefor 
which  take  into  account  such  assistance  as 
may  be  available  from  the  development  fund 
established  by  title  IV  of  this  Act  in  excess 
of  the  demands  upon  that  fund  occasioned  by 
the  requirements  stated  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section.  Within  each  State,  oppor- 
tiuiity  to  take  such  water  shall  first  be  of- 
fered to  persons  or  entities  who  are  water 
users  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and 
In  quantities  equal  to  the  deficiencies  which 
would  result  if  the  total  quantity  available 
for  consumptive  use  from  the  main  stream 
in  such  State  were  only  the  quantity  ap- 
portioned to  that  State  by  article  11(B)(1) 
of  said  decree. 

(e)  Imported  water  made  available  for  use 
in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Colorado  River, 
directly  or  by  exchange,  shall  be  offered  by 
the  Secretary  for  contract  by  water  users  In 
the  States  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming  In  the  proportions,  as  among 
those  States,  stated  in  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Compact,  and  at  prices  which 
take  Into  account  such  assistance  as  may  be 
available  from  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Fund,  in  excess  Of  the  demands  upon 
that  fund  occasioned  by  the  requirements  of 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act. 

(f)  Imported  water  ttot  delivered  Into  the 
Colorado  River  system  but  diverted  from  the 
works  constructed  to  import  w^ter  into  that 
system  shall  be  made  avallable'to  water  users 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws. 

Sec.  306.  The  main  stream  salvage  unit 
shall  include  programs  for  water  salvage 
along  and  adjacent  to  the  main  stream  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  for  ground  water  re- 
covery. Such  programs  shall  be  consistent 
with  maintenance  of  a  reasonable  degree  of 
imdisturbed  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife  in 
the  area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  307.  The  Secretary  shall  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  auch  additional  works 
as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  authorized  by 
the  Congress  as  units  of  the  project. 

Sec.  308.  The  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  flsh  and  wildlife  resources  and 
the  enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities 
m  connection  with  the  project  works  author- 
ized pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  in  accord- 


ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213). 

Sec.  309.  The  Secretary  shall  Integrate  the 
Dixie  project  and  Southern  Nevada  water 
supply  project  heretofore  authorized  Into  the 
project  herein  authorized  as  imlts  thereof 
under  repayment  arrangements  and  partici- 
pation In  the  development  fund  established 
by  title  rv  of  this  Act  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  310.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  the  sum  of  $1,167,000,000  based  on 
estimated  costs  as  of  October  1963,  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  If  any,  as  may  be  Jiu- 
tlfied  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  in 
construction  costs  as  indicated  by  engineer- 
ing cost  Indices  applicable  to  the  types  ol 
construction  Involved. 

TITLE  IV— LOWER  COLORADO  RIVEE 
BASIN  DEVELOPMENT  FUND:  ALLOCA- 
TION AND  REPAYMENT  OP  COSTS: 
CONTRACTS 

Sec.  401.  Upon  completion  of  each  lower 
basin  unit  of  the  project  herein  or  hereafter 
authorized,  or  separate  feature  thereof,  the 
Secretary  shall  allocate  the  total  costs  of 
constructing  said  unit  or  features  to  (1) 
commercial  power,  (2)  irrigation,  (3)  munic- 
ipal and  Industrial  water  supply,  (4)  flood 
control,  (5)  navigation,  (6)  water  quality 
control,  (7)  recreation,  (8)  flsh  and  wildlife, 
(9)  the  replenishment  of  the  depletion  of 
Colorado  River  flows  available  for  use  in  the 
United  States  occasioned  by  performance  of 
the  Water  Treaty  of  1944  with  the  United 
Mexican  States  (treaty  series  994),  (10)  the 
additional  capacity  of  the  system  of  main 
conduits  and  canals  of  the  Central  Arizona 
unit  referred  to  in  section  304(a),  item  (1), 
In  excess  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
cubic  feet  per  second,  and  (11)  any  other 
purposes  authorized  under  the  Federal  recla- 
mation laws.  Costs  of  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  allocated  to  the  re- 
plenishment of  the  depletion  of  Colorado 
River  flows  available  for  use  In  the  United 
States  occasioned  by  compliance  with  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  (Including  losses  In 
transit,  evaporation  from  regulatory  reser- 
voirs, and  regulatory  losses  at  the  Mexican 
boundary,  incurred  In  the  transportation, 
storage,  and  delivery  of  water  in  discharge 
of  the  obligations  of  that  treaty)  shall  be 
nonreimbursable.  All  funds  paid  or  trana- 
ferred  to  Indian  tribes  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
Including  Interest  on  such  funds  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  costs  of 
construction  of  the  paved  road,  authorized 
in  section  303(b)  hereof,  shall  be  nonreim- 
bursable. The  repayment  of  costs  allocated 
to  recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act  (79  Stat.  213).  Costs  allocated  to  non- 
reimbursable purposes  shall  be  noruetum- 
able  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Costs 
allocated  to  the  additional  capacity  of  the 
system  of  main  conduits  and  canals  of  the 
Central  Arizona  unit,  referred  to  in  section 
304(a),  item  (1),  in  excess  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  cubic  feet  per  second  shall  be 
recovered  as  directed  in  section  304(a). 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
repayment  capability  of  Indian  lands  within. 
under,  or  served  by  any  unit  of  the  project. 
Construction  costs  allocated  to  Irrigation  of 
Indian  lands  (Including  provision  of  water 
for  Incidental  domestic  and  stock  water 
uses)  and  within  the  repayment  capability 
of  such  lands  shall  be  subject  to  the  Act  of 
July  1,  1932  (47  Stat.  464),  and  such  costs 
as  are  beyond  repayment  capability  of  such 
lands  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  known  as  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  development  fund 
(herelnfifter  called  the  "development  fund"). 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended 
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as  hereafter  provided  f<M-  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  title  III. 

(b)  All  appropriations  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  aforesaid  provisions 
of  title  in  of  this  Act  shall  be  credited  to  the 
development  fund  as  advances  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  erf  the  Treasury,  and  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  purpose. 

(c)  There  shall  also  be  credited  to  the  de- 
velopment fiuJd — 

(1)  All  revenues  collected  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  faclUtles  herein  and 
hereafter  authorized  in  furtherance  of  the 
punxjses  of  this  Act  (except  entrance,  admis- 
sion, and  other  recreation  fees  or  charges 
and  proceeds  received  from  recreation  con- 
cessionaires);  and 

(2)  all  Federal  revenues  from  the  Boulder 
Canyon  and  Parker-Davis  projects  which, 
after  completion  of  repayment  requirements 
of  the  said  Boulder  Canyon  and  Parker-Davla 
projects,  are  surplus,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  to  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacement  requlrementa  of  those  projects; 
frovided,  however;  That  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  continue  the  In-Ueu- 
of-taxee  payments  to  the  States  of  Arizona 
and  Nevada  provided  for  In  section  2(c)  of 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act 
•o  long  as  revenues  accrue  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Boulder  Canyon  project. 

(d)  All  revenues  collected  and  credited  to 
the  development  fund  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  available,  without  further  appropria- 
tion, for — 

( 1 )  defraying  the  costs  of  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  replacements  of,  and  emergency 
expenditures  for,  all  facilities  of  the  project, 
within  such  separate  limitations  as  may  be 
included  In  annual  appropriation  Acts; 

(2)  payments,  if  any,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 502  of  this  Act; 

(3)  payments  as  required  by  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section;  and 

(4)  payments  to  reimburse  water  tisers 
in  the  State  of  Arizona  for  losses  sustained 
as  a  result  of  diminution  of  the  production 
of  hydroelectric  power  at  CooUdge  Dam, 
Arizona,  resulting  from  exchanges  of  water 
between  users  In  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  as  set  forth  In  section  304  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  Revenues  credited  to  the  development 
fund  shall  not  be  available  for  construction 
of  the  works  comprised  within  any  unit 
of  the  project  herein  or  hereafter  author- 
ized except  upon  appropriation  by  the 
Congress. 

(f)  Revenues  in  the  development  fund  In 
excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  clauses  (1).  (2),  and  (4) 
of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  be 
paid  annually  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  return — 

(1)  the  costs  of  each  unit  of  the  project 
or  separable  feature  thereof,  authorized  pur- 
suant to  title  in  of  this  Act  which  are 
allocated  to  Irrigation,  commercial  power, 
or  municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply, 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  within  a  period  not 
exceeding  fifty  years  from  the  date  of  com- 
pletion of  each  such  unit  or  separable  fea- 
ture, exclusive  of  any  development  period 
authorized  by  law; 

(2)  the  costs  which  are  allocated  to  recre- 
ation or  flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat. 
213 ) :  and 

(3)  interest  (including  Interest  during 
construction)  on  the  unamortized  balance 
of  the  Investment  In  the  commercial  power 
and  municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply 
features  of  the  project  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section,  and  Interest  due  shall 
be  a  first  charge. 

(g)  To  the  extent  that  revenues  remain 
In  the  development  fund  after  making  the 
payments  required  by  subsections  (d)    and 


(f)  of  this  section,  they  shall  be  available, 
upon  appropriation  by  the  Congress,  to  repay 
the  costs  Incurred  In  coimectlon  with  units 
hereafter  authorized  in  providing  (1)  for  the 
importation  of  water  Into  the  main  stream 
of  the  Colorado  River  for  use  below  Lee 
Ferry  as  provided  in  section  201(c)  to  the 
extent  that  such  costs  are  in  excess  of  the 
costs  allocated  to  the  replenishment  of  the 
depletion  of  Colorado  River  flows  available 
for  use  In  the  United  States  occasioned  by 
performance  of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
as  provided  In  section  401,  and  (11)  protec- 
tion of  States  and  areas  of  origin  of  such 
Imported  water  as  provided  In  section  202(a) . 

(h)  The  interest  rate  applicable  to  those 
portions  of  the  reimbursable  costs  of  each 
unit  of  the  project  which  are  properly  allo- 
cated to  commercial  power  development  and 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  yeu  In 
which  the  first  advance  Is  made  for  IzUtlatlng 
construction  of  such  unit,  on  the  basis  of 
the  computed  average  interest  rate  payable  ^ 
by  the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding  mar- 
ketable public  obligations  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen 
years  from  the  date  of  issue. 

(i)  Business-type  budgets  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  annually  for  all  opera- 
tions flnanced  by  the  development  fund. 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Irrigation  repayment  con- 
tracts shall  provide  for  repayment  of  the 
obligation  assumed  under  any  irrigation  re- 
payment contract  with  respect  to  any  project 
contract  unit  or  Irrigation  block  over  a 
period  of  not  more  than  fifty  years  exclusive 
of  any  development  periods  authorized  by 
law;  contracts  authorized  by  section  9(e)  of 
the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (63  Stat. 
1196;  43  U.S.C.  485h(e))  may  provide  for 
delivery  of  water  for  a  period  of  fifty  years 
and  for  the  delivery  of  such  water  at  an 
Identical  price  per  acre-foot  for  water  of  the 
same  class  at  the  several  points  of  delivery 
from  the  main  canals  and  conduits  and  from 
such  other  points  of  delivery  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  designate;  and  long-term  contracts 
relating  to  irrigation  water  supply  shall  pro- 
vide that  water  made  available  threunder 
may  be  made  available  by  the  Secretary  for 
municipal  or  industrial  purposes  If  and  to 
the  extent  that  such  water  Is  not  required 
by  the  contractor  for  irrigation  purposes. 

(b)  Contracts  relating  to  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supply  from  the  project  may 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  limitations 
of  the  last  sentence  of  section  9(c)  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat. 
1194);  may  provide  for  delivery  of  such 
water  at  an  identical  price  per  acre-foot  for 
water  of  the  same  class  at  the  several  points 
of  delivery  from  the  main  canals  and  con- 
duits; and  may  provide  for  repayment  over 
a  period  of  fifty  years  If  made  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)  of  said  section  and  for  the  de- 
livery of  water  over  a  period  of  flfty  years  If 
made  pursuant  to  clause  (2)   thereof. 

Sec.  405.  On  January  1  of  each  year  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress,  be- 
ginning with  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  upon  the  status  of  the  revenues  from 
and  the  cost  of  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  project  and  each  unit 
thereof  for  the  preceding  flscal  year.  The  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  shall  be  prepared  to 
reflect  accurately  the  Federal  Investment  al- 
located at  that  time  to  power,  to  Irrigation, 
and  to  other  purposes,  the  progress  of  return 
and  repayment  thereon,  and  the  estimated 
rate  of  progress,  year  by  year.  In  accomplish- 
ing full  repayment. 

TITLE  V— UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN 
AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  REIMBURSE- 
MENTS 

See.  501.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the   Anlmas-La   Plata    Federal    reclamation 


project,  Colorado-New  Mexico;  the  Dolores, 
Dallas  Creek,  West  Divide,  and  San  Miguel 
Federal  reclamation  projects,  Colorado,  as 
participating  projects  under  the  Colorado 
EUver  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat.  106;  43 
U.S.C.  620) ,  and  to  provide  for  the  completion 
of  planning  reports  on  other  participating 
projects,  subsection  (2)  of  section  1  of  said 
Act  is  hereby  further  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "Pine  River  extension",  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Anlmas-La 
Plata.  Dolores.  Dallas  Creek.  West  Divide.  San 
Miguel".  Section  2  of  said  Act  Is  hereby  fur- 
ther amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Par- 
shall.  Troublesome,  Rabbit  Ear.  San  Miguel. 
West  Divide,  Tomlchi  Creek.  East  River.  Ohio 
Creek.  Dallcu  Creek,  Dolores,  FnUt  Growers 
extension,  Anlmas-La  Plata",  and  Inserting 
after  the  words  "Yellow  Jacket"  the  words 
"Basalt,  Middle  Park  (Including  the  Trouble- 
some, Rabbit  Ear,  and  Azure  xinits) ,  Upper 
Gunnison  (including  the  East  River,  Ohio 
Creek,  and  Tomlchi  Creek  units).  Lower 
Yampa  (including  the  Juniper  and  Great 
.Northern  units).  Upper  Yampa  (Including 
"the  Hayden  Mesa,  Wessels,  and  Toponas 
units)",  and  by  Inserting  after  the  word 
"Sublette"  the  words  "(Including  the  Ken- 
dall Reservoir  on  Green  River  and  a  diversion 
of  water  from  the  Green  River  to  the  North 
Platte  River  Basin  in  Wyoming) ,  Uintah  unit 
and  Ute  Indian  unit  of  the  Central  Utah,  San 
Juan  County  (Utah),  Price  River,  Grand 
County  (Utah) ,  Ute  Indian  unit  extension  of 
the  Central  Utah,  Gray  Canyon,  and  Juniper 
(Utah)".  The  amount  which  section  12  of 
said  Act  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  is 
hereby  further  Increased  by  the  sum  of 
$360,000,000  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
any,  as  may  be  required,  by  reason  of  changes 
In  construction  costs  as  indicated  by  engi- 
neering cost  Indexes  applicable  to  the  type  of 
construction  involved.  This  additional  svun 
shall  be  available  solely  for  the  construction 
of  the  projects  herein  authorized. 

(b)  The  Anlmas-La  Plata  Federal  recla- 
mation project  shall  be  constructed  and  oper- 
ated in  substantial  accordance  with  the  en- 
gineering plans  set  out  In  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  Bday 
4,  1966,  and  printed  as  House  Document  436, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress:  Provided,  That  the 
project  construction  of  the  Anlmas-La  Plata 
Federal  reclamation  project  shall  not  be  un- 
dertaken until  and  unless  the  States  of  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico  shall  have  ratified  ttie 
following  compact  to  which  the  consent  of 
Congress  is  hereby  given : 

"ANI»CAS-LA  PLATA  PBOJBCT  COMPACT 

"The  State  of  Colorado  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  in  order  to  implement  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Ammas-La  Plata  Federal  Recla- 
mation Project,  Colorado-New  Mexico,  a  pro- 
posed participating  project  under  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat.  105) , 
and  being  moved  by  considerations  of  Inter- 
state comity,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a 
compact  for  these  purptoses  and  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles : 

"article  1 

"A.  The  right  to  store  and  divert  water 
in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  from  the  La 
Plata  and  Animas  River  systems,  including 
return  flow  to  the  La  Plata  River  from  Ani- 
mas River  diversions,  for  uses  in  New  Mex- 
ico under  the  Anlmas-La  Plata  Federal  Recla- 
mation Project  shall  be  valid  and  of  equal 
priority  with  those  rights  granted  by  decree 
of  the  Colorado  state  courts  for  the  uses  of 
water  in  Colorado  for  that  project,  providing 
such  uses  in  New  Mexico  are  within  the  allo- 
cation of  water  made  to  that  state  by  tolicles 
in  and  xrv  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Compact  (63  Stat.  31) . 

"B.  The  restrictions  of  the  last  sentence  of 
Section  (a)  of  Article  IX  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Compact  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  vitiate  paragraph  A  of  this  arti- 
cle. 
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"Tbls  Compact  shall  become  binding  and 
obUsatory  when  It  shall  have  been  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  each  of  the  signatory 
States." 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  the  Anlmas-La 
Plata,  Dolores,  Dallas  Creek,  San  Miguel,  West 
Divide,  and  Seedskadee  participating  proj- 
ects of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project, 
establish  the  nonexcess  Irrigable  acreage  for 
which  any  single  ownership  may  receive  proj- 
ect water  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
class  1  land  or  the  equivalent  thereof  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  in  other  land 
classes. 

(d)  In  the  diversion  and  storage  of  water 
for  any  project  or  any  parts  thereof  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
or  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act 
within  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  only,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
comply  with  the  constitution  and  statutes  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  relating  to  priority  of 
appropriations;  with  State  and  Federal  court 
decrees  entered  pursuant  thereto;  and  with 
operating  principles.  If  any,  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  and  approved  by  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

(e)  The  words  "any  western  slope  appro- 
priations" contained  in  paragraph  (1)  of  that 
section  of  Senate  Document  Numbered  80, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"Manner  of  Operation  of  Project  Facilities 
and  Auxiliary  Features,"  shall  mean  and  re- 
fer to  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  for 
the  storage  of  water  In  Green  Mountain  Res- 
ervoir, a  unit  of  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
P'ederal  reclamation  project,  Colorado;  and 
the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  act  in  accordance 
with  such  meaning  and  reference.  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  this  directive  defines 
and  observes  the  purpose  of  said  paragraph 
(1),  and  does  not  in  any  way  affect  or  alter 
any  rights  or  obligations  arising  under  said 
Senate  Document  Numbered  80  or  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Sec.  502.  The  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
fund  established  under  section  5  of  the  Act 
of  April  11,  1956  (70  Stat.  107).  shall  be  re- 
imbursed from  the  Colorado  River  develop- 
ment fund  established  by  section  2  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  (54 
Stat.  755),  for  all  expenditures  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  from  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  fund  to  meet  deficiencies  In  gen- 
eration at  Hoover  Dam  during  the  filling 
period  of  reservoirs  of  storage  units  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  pursuant  to 
the  criteria  for  the  filling  of  Glen  Canyon 
Reservoir  (27  Fed.  Reg.  6851.  July  19,  1962). 
For  this  purpose  $500,000  for  each  year  of 
operation  of  Hoover  Dam  and  powerplant, 
commencing  with  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  Colorado  River 
development  fund  to  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  fund,  In  lieu  of  application  of 
said  amounts  to  the  purposes  stated  in  sec- 
tion 2(d)  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Ad- 
justment Act,  until  such  reimbursement  is 
accomplished.  To  the  extent  that  any  defi- 
ciency In  such  reimbursement  remains  as  of 
June  1,  1987,  the  amount  of  the  remaining 
deficiency  shall  then  be  transferred  to  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund  from  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  development 
fund,  as  provided  in  paragraph  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 403. 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS: 
DEFINITIONS:   CONDITIONS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or 
be  In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Compact  (45  Stat.  1057),  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  (63  Stat. 
31),  the  Water  Treaty  of  1S44  with  the 
United  Mexican  States  (Treaty  Series  994), 
the  decree  entered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  Arizona  against  Cali- 
fornia, and  others  (376  U.S.  340),  or,  except 
as  otherwise     provided  herein,  the  Boulder 


Canyon  Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057),  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Projett  Adjustment  Act  (54 
Stat.  774)  or  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  (70  Stat.  106) . 

(b)  The  Secretary  la  directed  to  (1)  make 
reports  as  to  the  annual  consumptive  uses 
and  losses  of  water  from  the  Colorado  River 
system  after  each  successive  five-year  period, 
beginning  with  the  fiTe-year  period  starting 
on  October  1,  1965.  Buch  reports  shall  be 
prepared  In  consultation  with  the  States  of 
the  lower  basin  individually  and  with  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Conunisslon,  and  shall 
be  tratumitted  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  GoTemors  of  each  State 
signatory  to  the  Colorado  River  Compact. 

(2)  condition  all  contracts  for  the  delivery 
of  water  originating  In  the  drainage  basin 
of  the  Colorado  River  system  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  water  under  the  Colorado  River 
Compact. 

(c)  All  Federal  officers  and  agencies  are 
directed  to  comply  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  of  the  laws,  treaty, 
compacts,  and  decree  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  In  the  storage  and 
release  of  water  from  all  reservoirs  and  In 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all  facili- 
ties In  the  Colorado  River  system  under  the 
Jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  all  works  which  may  be  authorized  here- 
after for  construction  for  the  Importation  of 
water  Into  the  Colorado  River  system.  In  the 
event  of  failure  of  any  such  officer  or  agency 
to  so  comply,  any  affected  State  may  main- 
tain an  action  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  section  in  the  3upreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  consent  Is  given  to  the 
Joinder  of  the  United  States  as  a  party  In 
such  suit  or  suits,  as  a  defendant  or  other- 
wise. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  expand  or  diminish  either  Federal  or 
State  Jurisdiction,  responsibility  or  rights  In 
the  field  of  water  resources  planning,  de- 
velopment, or  control;  nor  to  displace,  super- 
sede, limit  or  modify  any  Interstate  compact 
or  the  Jurisdiction  or  responsibility  of  any 
legally  established  Joint  or  common  agency 
of  two  or  more  States,  or  of  two  or  more  States 
and  the  Federal  Government;  nor  to  limit  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  authorize  and  fund 
projects. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  In  order  to  fully  comply  with 
and  carry  out  the  proTlslons  of  the  Colorado 
River  Compact,  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Compact  and  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty,  the  Secretary  shall  propose  criteria 
for  the  coordinated  long-range  operation  of 
the  reservoirs  constructed  and  operated 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act,  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon Project  Act  and  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Adjustment  Act.  To  effect  in  part 
the  purposes  expressed  in  this  i>aragraph,  the 
criteria  shall  make  provision  for  the  storage 
of  water  In  storage  units  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  and  releases  of  w«ter 
from  Lake  Powell  in  the  following  listed 
order  of  priority: 

(1)  Releases  to  supply  one-half  the  defi- 
ciency described  In  article  III(c)  of  the 
Colorado  River  Compoct,  If  any  such  defi- 
ciency exists  and  Is  chargeable  to  the  States 
of  the  upper  division,  but  In  any  event  such 
releases.  If  any,  shall  terminate  when  the 
President  Issues  the  proclamation  specified 
in  section  305(b)  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Releases  to  comply  with  article  Ill(d) 
of  the  Colorado  Rlvar  Compact,  less  such 
quantities  of  water  delivered  Into  the  Colo- 
rado River  below  Lee  Ferry  to  the  credit  of 
the  States  of  the  upper  division  from  sources 
outside  the  natural  drainage  area  of  the 
Colorado  River  system. 

(3)  Storage  of  watar  not  required  for  the 
releases  specified  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection  to  the  extent  that  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consultation  with  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Commission  and  representatives 


of  the  three  lower  division  States  and  taking 
into  consideration  all  relevant  factors  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  historic  stream- 
fiows,  the  most  critical  period  of  record,  and 
probabilities  of  water  supply),  shall  find  to 
be  reasonably  necessary  to  assure  deliveries 
under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  without  Impair- 
ment of  annual  consumptive  uses  in  the 
upper  basin  pursuant  to  the  Colorado  River 
Compact:  Provided,  That  water  not  so  re- 
quired to  be  stored  shall  be  released  from 
Lake  Powell:  (1)  to  the  extent  it  can  be  re- 
sonably  applied  in  the  States  of  the  lower 
division  to  the  uses  specified  in  article  Illie) 
of  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  but  no  such 
releases  shall  be  made  when  the  active  stor- 
age In  Lake  Powell  Is  less  than  the  active 
storage  In  Lake  Mead,  (11)  to  maintain,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  active  storage  In  Lake 
Mead  equal  to  the  active  storage  in  Lake 
Powell,  and  (III)  to  avoid  anticipated  spills 
from  Lake  Powell. 

(b)  Not  later  than  July  1.  1968.  the  cri- 
teria proposed  In  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Governors  of  the  seven 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  and  to  such 
other  parties  and  agencies  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  for  their  review  and 
comment.  After  receipt  of  comments  on 
the  proposed  criteria,  but  not  later  than 
January  1,  1969,  the  Secretary  shall  adopt 
appropriate  criteria  In  accordance  with  this 
section  and  publish  the  same  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Beginning  January  1,  1970.  and 
yearly  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Governors  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  a  report  de- 
scribing the  actual  operation  under  the 
adopted  criteria  for  the  preceding  compact 
water  year  and  the  projected  operation  for 
the  current  year.  As  a  result  of  actual  oper- 
ating experience  or  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, the  Secretary  may  thereafter  modify 
the  criteria  to  better  achieve  the  purposes 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
but  only  after  correspondence  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  and  appropriate  consultation  with 
such  State  representatives  as  each  Governor 
may  designate. 

(c)  Section  7  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act  shall  be  administered  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  criteria. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Rights  of  the  upper  basin  to 
the  consumptive  use  of  water  apportioned 
to  that  basin  from  the  Colorado  River  system 
by  the  Colorado  River  Compact  shall  not  be 
reduced  or  prejudiced  by  any  use  of  such 
water  In  the  lower  basin. 

(b)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
so  as  to  impair,  conflict  v^th  or  otherwise 
change  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Upper 
Colorado   River   Commission. 

Sec.  604.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  in  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  units  of  the  project  herein 
and  hereafter  authorized,  the  Secretary  shall 
be  governed  by  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17,  1902;  32  Stat.  388  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to) to  which  laws  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
a   supplement. 

Sec.  605.  (a)  All  terms  used  In  this  Act 
which  are  defined  In  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  shall  have  the  meanings  there 
defined. 

(b)  "Main  stream"  means  the  main  stream 
of  the  Colorado  River  downstream  from  Lee 
Ferry  within  the  United  States,  including  the 
reservoirs  thereon. 

(c)  "User"  or  "water  user"  In  relation  to 
main  stream  water  in  the  lower  basin  means 
the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  legal 
entity,  entitled  under  the  decree  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  Arizona 
against  California,  and  others  (376  U.S.  340), 
to  use  main  stream  water  when  available 
thereunder. 

(d)  "Active  storage"  means  that  amount 
of  water  tn  reservoir  storage,  exclusive  of 
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bank  storage,  which  can  be  released  through 
the  existing  reservoir  outlet  works. 

(e)  "Colorado  River  Basin  States"  means 
the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 


TO  IMPROVE  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  AMERICAN 
INDIANS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  and  myself,  a  bill 
to  remove  an  existing  limitation  on  the 
use  of  Federal  f  imds  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  the  education  of 
Indians  in  institutions  of  higher  learning 
or  in  vocational  schools.  This  measure 
would  be  consistent  with  provisions  of 
the  student  assistance  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1917,  39  Stat.  969, 
988 — 25  U.S.C.  278 — specifically  prohib- 
its moneys  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
from  being  used  for  the  education  of  In- 
dian children  in  sectarian  schools,  and 
for  almost  50  years  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  has  ruled  that  the  act  pre- 
vents Indians  from  attending  private 
colleges  or  universities  sponsored  by  a 
church  if  they  are  recipients  of  BIA 
grants. 

I  am  informed  that  for  purposes  of 
the  act  of  March  2,  1917,  "Indian"  has 
been  held  to  include  the  Indians,  Es- 
kimos, and  Aleuts  of  Alaska. 

Inasmuch  as  all  recent  Federal  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  and  vocational  schools 
have  been  extended  to  both  public  and 
private  institutions — ^so  long  as  the 
proper  safeguards  relating  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  have  been  ob- 
served— it  is  essential  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
scholarship  programs  be  made  to  con- 
form. 

The  present  program  places  Indians 
at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  preparing 
themselves  for  their  chosen  careers.  It 
robs  them  of  much  of  the  incentive  to 
achieve  responsible  citizenship  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  their  choosing. 

Other  Americans,  who  are  the  recipi- 
ents of  education  grants  from  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment.  are  not  restricted  as 
to  the  institutions  they  can  attend.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  young  Indian 
should  not  be  free  to  choose  the  insti- 
tution In  which  he  wishes  to  enroll. 

The  discriminatory  practice  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  March  2,  1917,  not 
only  creates  a  serious  problem  for  the 
young  Indian  seeking  a  higher  education 
but  also  places  an  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  the  various  sectarian  Institutions, 
since  some  form  of  financial  assistance 
is  being  given  to  a  large  percentage  of 
students  now  on  private  school  campuses. 
These  private  or  sectarian  schools  would, 
I  am  sure,  gladly  welcome  Indians  into 
their  student  bodies  if  these  students,  or 
the  schools,  had  the  resources  to  provide 
the  financial  aid  needed. 

The  Department  of  Interior  is  aware 
of  the  discriminatory  nature  of  the  act 
of  March  2, 1917,  and  has  assisted  in  the 


drafting  of  the  legislation  Senator  Bart- 
lett and  I  have  introduced.  The  meas- 
ure is  of  vital  importance  to  Indian  stu- 
dents, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will 
be  given  early  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  bill  (S.  876)  relating  to  Federal 
support  of  education  of  Indian  students 
in  sectarian  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  Gruening  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bartlett)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.   876 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing provision  of  section  21,  Act  of  March 
2,  1917  (39  Stat.  969,  988;  25  U.S.C.  278),  Is 
repealed : 

"And  it  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Government  to  hereafter  make 
no  appropriation  whatever  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  for  education  of 
Indian  children  In  any  sectarian  school." 

Sec.  2.  Funds  hereafter  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children  shall  not  be  used  for 
the  education  of  such  children  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs  In  sec- 
tarian schools.  This  prohibition  shall  not 
apply  to  the  education  of  Indians  In  ac- 
credited institutions  of  higher  education  and 
in  other  accredited  schools  offering  voca- 
tional and  technical  training. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  introduced 
earlier  today  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  con- 
cerning educational  opportunities  for 
American  Indians,  be  permitted  to  re- 
main at  the  desk  through  February  17 
next,  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDINQ  officer.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


AJVIENDMENT  OF  CLAYTON  ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  by  making  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  with 
amendments,  a  part  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
in  order  to  provide  for  governmental  and 
private  civil  proceedings  for  violations  of 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-PatmEui  Act. 

This  measure  is  identical  to  S.  995  of 
the  89th  Congress,  which  was  the  subject 
of  4  days  of  hearings  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  in  1965.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  has  ex- 
pressly invited  and  urged  me  to  reintro- 
duce the  bill  and  is  again  joining  me  as 
its  chief  cosponsor.  The  Senator  and  I 
take  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  an- 
noimcing  that  the  bill  is  also  being  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible]  ,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut J  Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 


Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montota],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill.  In  a  nutshell, 
is  to  authorize  private  and  governmental 
civil  enforcement  of  a  certain  provision 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  that  is  not 
elsewhere  foimd  in  the  antitrust  and 
trade  regulation  laws  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  ainomalous  that  violators  of 
section  3  are  now  subject  to  criminal 
prosecution,  with  punishments  up  to  a 
$5,000  fine  or  a  year's  imprisonment  or 
both,  upon  conviction,  yet  are  not  sub- 
ject to  suits  for  damages  and  injunctive 
relief  by  those  whose  businesses  their 
criminal  conduct  has  injured  or  de- 
stroyed. Enactment  of  this  measure 
would  end  that  anomaly. 

Section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  prohibits  three  kinds  of  commercial 
misconduct  in  the  field  of  pricing.  It 
forbids  "any  person  engaged  in  com- 
merce, in  the  course  of  such  com- 
merce"— and  now  I  shall,  in  part,  para- 
phrase the  statutory  language: 

First.  To  be  a  party  to,  or  assist  in, 
any  transaction  of  sale,  or  contract  to 
sell,  which  discriminates  to  his  knowl- 
edge against  competitors  of  the  pur- 
chaser, in  that  any  discount,  rebate,  al- 
lowance, or  advertising  service  charge  is 
granted  to  the  favored  purchaser  and 
not  granted  to  his  competitor,  in  respect 
of  a  sale  of  goods  of  like  grade,  quality, 
and  quantity ; 

Second.  To  sell,  or  contract  to  sell, 
goods  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
at  prices  lower  than  those  exacted  by 
said  person  elsewhere  In  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  com- 
petition or  eliminating  a  competitor. 

Third.  To  sell,  or  contract  to  sell, 
goods  at  unreasonably  low  prices  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  competition  or 
eliminating  a  competitor. 

Prohibitions  quite  similar  to  the  first 
two  of  these  three  occur  also  in  section 
1  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  and  that 
section  Is  made,  in  express  terms,  amend- 
atory of  section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
Violators  of  the  Clayton  Act  may  be 
sued  for  treble  damages  and  injunctive 
relief  by  those  whom  their  unlawful  con- 
duct has  injured. 

Before  1958,  it  had  been  widely  as- 
sumed Uiat  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  was  one  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  which,  by  provisions  in  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  are  the  subject  of  civil  enforce- 
ment. Although  several  lower  courts 
doubted  or  denied  the  right  of  private 
suitors  to  base  damage  actions  on  vio- 
lations of  section  3,  enough  others  did 
grant  relief  thereunder  to  cause  the  At- 
torney General's  National  Committee  to 
Study  the  Antitrust  Laws,  In  its  1955  re- 
port— ^page  200 — to  note  that  private 
claimants  had  emerged  as  the  principal 
enforcers  of  this  section. 

Then,  on  January  20,  1958,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  two  companion  cases 
decided  by  a  5-to-4  majority,  ruled  that 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
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was  not  a  part  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and, 
as  a  result,  that  private  actions  for 
treble  damages  and  injunctive  relief 
would  not  lie  for  violation  of  the  un- 
reasonably low  pricing  ban  contained 
only  in  that  section— a  criminal  stat- 
ute— and  not  paralleled  in  section  2  of 
the  Clayton  Act. 

In  the  years  since  1958,  I  have  intro- 
duced, with  distinguished  cosponsorship, 
a  number  of  bills  designed  to  permit 
civil  relief  under  section  3  of  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act.  The  88th  Congress 
bill,  S.  3079,  and  the  89th  Congress  bill. 
S.  995,  received  warm  support  from  small 
businessmen  in  many  and  varied  indus- 
tries at  hearings  before  the  subcommit- 
tee chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. Senator  Hart  and  I,  and  our 
cosponsors,  believe  that  those  hearings 
have  made  the  case  for  this  legislation. 
It  should  be  enacted.  We  hope  and  trust 
that  m  this  Congress  it  will  be  enacted. 

All  of  us  know  that  there  is  in  the 
Congress  a  quite  considerable  inertia  to 
be  broken  anytime  one  sets  out  to  amend 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  I  myself  do  not 
feel  that  this  fact  should  be  decried. 
Any  proposal  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
deserves  and  quite  properly  receives  the 
most  searching  and  often  necessarily 
prolonged  consideration  before  attain- 
ing enactment.  Such  consideration  has 
now  been  given  to  this  proposal.  The 
time  for  action  has  come. 

The  forces  pushing  us  toward  concen- 
tration in  industry  after  industry  in  our 
economy  are  very  great.  Some  of  them 
may  be  unavoidable;  but  one  such  force, 
the  occasional  practice  of  deliberate 
predatory  pricing  Mrlth  the  express  pur- 
pose of  destroying  competition,  is  not  in 
that  class.  It  can  and  should  be  checked ; 
yet  it  is  not  feasible  to  initiate  a  criminal 
prosecution  every  time  the  existing  law 
against  such  pricing  is  broken.  Un- 
leashing the  power  of  private  civil  en- 
forcement will  bring  vitality  to  a  pro- 
vision of  the  criminal  law  that  badly 
needs  to  be  revitalized,  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve an  economy  in  which  power  is  dis- 
persed among  many  competitors,  not 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  giant 
companies. 

I  have  high  hopes  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  under 
the  leadership  of  Chairman  Hart,  will 
give  this  bill  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. I  command  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress  and  I 
earnestly  bespeak  for  it  the  active  sup- 
port of  every  believer  in  a  competitive 
economy  and  every  friend  of  small 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  remain  at  the  desk 
through  February  21,  1967,  so  that  other 
Senators  who  desire  to  do  so  may  add 
their  names  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  will  re- 
main at  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  877)  to  amend  the  Clasrton 
Act  by  making  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  with  amendments,  a  part 
of  the  Clayton  Act,  in  order  to  provide 
for  governmental  and  private  civil  pro- 
ceedings for  violations  of  section  3  of 
the   Robinson-Patman   Act,  introduced 


by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  201(c)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  to  permit  further 
Federal  use  and  donation  of  exchange 
sale  of  personal  property  throughout  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  bill  would  amend  section  201  (c)  of 
the  Property  Act  which  authorizes  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  General 
Services  Administration,  to  exchange  or 
sell  certain  items  of  personal  property 
and  apply  the  exchange  allowance  or 
proceeds  of  sale  against  the  price  of  simi- 
lar property  acquired.  The  bill  is  in- 
tended to  require  agencies  desiring  to 
exercise  this  authority  to  make  the  prop- 
erty available  to  other  agencies  for  Fed- 
eral utilization,  and  when  it  is  deter- 
mined that  other  agencies  do  not  need  it, 
the  property  would  then  become  avail- 
able for  donation  to  health,  education, 
and  civil  defense  activities.  This  is  the 
procedure  which  has  been  successfully 
followed  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  the  disposition  of  property  which  be- 
comes excess  to  its  needs. 

After  the  screening  for  these  purposes 
has  been  completed  the  holding  agency 
could  dispose  of  the  property  or  transfer 
It  to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  exchange  or  sale  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  for  such 
transactions. 

This  bill  is  similar  io  S.  2610,  which 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Senate  during  the  89th 
Congress,  but  failed  to  be  approved  in 
the  House. 

This  bill  does,  however,  contain  some 
refinement  over  the  previous  measure  in 
that  It  gives  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  discretionary  authority  over 
the  disposal  of  passenger  carrying  ve- 
hicles, and  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  and  systems.  This  bill  would 
require  the  Administrator  to  file  an  an- 
nual report  with  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  showing  the 
original  cost  and  fair  market  value  of 
each  item  exchanged  togeti»3r  with  the 
allowance  or  amount  received  for  prop- 
erty exchanged  under  this  authority. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
enactment  of  this  proposal  will  be  bene- 
ficial and  helpful  to  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, will  provide  uniform  disposal  pro- 
cedures for  all  Federal  agencies,  and  will 
strengthen  the  Federal  utilization  pro- 
gram. Enactment  of  this  bill  will  also 
improve  the  donable  property  program 
which  has  made  possible  the  transfer 
of  usable  surplus  to  schools,  colleges,  and 
public  health  Institutions  at  practically 
no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  878)  to  amend  section 
201(c)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  per- 
mit further  Federal  use  and  donation  of 
exchange  sale  property,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McClellan,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


MAIL  ON  OCEAN  VESSELS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  reference  to  the  appropriate 
committee  a  bill  to  change  the  regula- 
tion covering  payments  for  trsmsporta- 
tlon  of  mall  on  ocean  vessels  by  the  Post- 
master General. 

I  introduced  a  similar  bill — S.  2730— 
last  year.  However,  I  have  changed  the 
language  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Postmaster  General  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  commenting  on  the  bill  late 
last  session. 

The  need  for  the  bill  can  best  be  stated 
by  quoting  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's letter  supporting  the  legislation. 
He  wrote: 

Since  the  Umitatlon  of  8^  per  pound  estab- 
lished by  law  In  1929  for  parcels  has  already 
been  reached  with  respect  to  certain  long- 
haul  services,  no  further  upward  adjust- 
ments, however  well  Justified  they  may  be, 
can  be  made  unless  the  present  limit  is  re- 
moved. Accordingly  the  Department  has  no 
objection  to  elimination  of  the  present  statu- 
tory ceilings  in  the  Interest  of  permitting  ad- 
justments In  the  longer  haul  service  should 
circumstances  require.- 

Without  going  into  great  detail,  it  is 
possible  to  state  that  the  regulation 
covering  payment  for  the  transport  of 
mail  on  ocean  vessels  passed  about  40 
years  ago  are  outdated  and  unfair  to 
U.S.-flag  vessels.  I  understand  that  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  Convention 
which  became  effective  January  1,  1966, 
sets  rates  which  are  up  to  37  percent 
higher  than  the  rates  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
pays  U.S.-flag  vessels.  Clearly,  our  mer- 
chant fleet  has  enough  diflBculties  with- 
out being  short  changed  by  its  own  Gov- 
ernment in  this  instance. 

The  bill  merely  repeals  language  of  the 
United  States  Code  limiting  payments  to 
80  cents  a  pound  for  letters,  post  cards 
and  postal  cards  and  to  8  cents  a  pound 
for  other  articles  and  giving  the  Post- 
master General  authority  to  fix  the  rates. 

Inasmuch  as  this  bill  as  introduced  to- 
day meets  all  objections  of  the  Post- 
master General,  I  trust  that  the  appro- 
priate executive  agencies  can  expedite 
action  on  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wrill 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  879)  to  amend  section 
6409(b)(1)  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  which  relates  to  transportation 
compensation  paid  by  the  Postmaster 
Gteneral,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  879 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  6409(b)  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "may  pay  compensation  not  to  exceed 
80  cents  a  pound  for  letters,  poet  cards  and 
postal  cards,  and  8  cents  a  pound  for  other 
articles"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "may 
be  compensated  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Post- 
master General". 


DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  body 
has  heard  again  and  again  of  the  need 
to  protect  our  natiu-al  resources.  From 
my  experience  I  have  found  that  every- 
one agrees  on  this  goal,  but  we  are  con- 
stantly frustrated  in  our  efforts  to  do 
much  about  it.  Notwithstanding  the 
work  of  our  resource  agencies,  notwith- 
standing the  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  appropriated  by  Congress,  and 
regardless  of  our  many  conservation 
bills,  America  is  suffering  a  progressive 
deterioration  of  natural  resources. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  have  allowed 
competing  interests  for  the  use  of  our 
limited  resources  to  block  any  overall  de- 
velopment and  protection  plan.  Every 
resource  management  agency  is  sur- 
rounded by  competing  agencies,  each 
striving  to  utilize  our  waters,  minerals, 
and  land  for  its  own  particular  clientele. 
The  result  has  been  that  we  often  have 
no  policy  at  all  when  Important  decisions 
affecting  our  natural  resources  are  made. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  loss — not  for 
the  competing  interests — but  for  the 
American  people.  The  decision  to  dam 
a  river  or  cut  down  a  2,000-year-old  tree 
is  irrevocable.  We  will  not  be  given  the 
chance  to  make  that  decision  agsdn. 

The  choices  we  will  make  in  the  com- 
ing years  will  affect  the  beauty  and  the 
utility  of  our  land  for  uncounted  gen- 
erations hereafter.  The  planning  that 
we  must  do  in  the  field  of  water  resources 
will  determine  the  economic  future  of 
the  Nation.  The  planning  of  our  land 
resources  is  hardly  less  Important,  and 
is  so  interrelated  with  water  planning  as 
to  be  inseparable.    We  cannot  wait. 

Time  is  running  out  on  this  once  vir- 
gin land.  The  lush  Potomac  Valley  is 
drained  by  a  river  of  mud,  sewage,  and 
floating  debris.  The  remains  of  unre- 
constructed strip  mines  scar  the  Mid- 
west. The  unique  redwoods  are  disap- 
pearing at  an  incresislng  rate.  Many  of 
our  richest  minerals  are  becoming  scarce. 
The  lifeblood  of  the  West,  water,  is  often 
put  to  less  than  its  maximum  use.  A 
hodgepodge  of  dams,  planned  or  licensed 
by  comiieting  agencies,  often  bears  no 
relation  to  the  maximum  utilization  of 
the  stream  for  power,  recreation,  and 
conservation.  Our  two  biggest  cities. 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  are  covered 
by  vast,  noxious  clouds  of  smog.  Even 
Phoenix  and  Salt  Lake  C^ty  are  increas- 
ingly covered  by  a  filthy  haze. 

Our  cities  are  In  desperate  need  of 
recreation  space.  People  are  traveling 
hundreds  of  miles  to  escape  the  noise 
and  concrete  of  the  city.  Attendance  at 
our  national  parks  continues  to  break 
records.    The  once  empty  forests  of  Yo- 


semite  National  Park  are  now  filled  with 
so  many  people  on  some  weekends  that 
every  campsite  is  filled.  And  the  smoke 
from  their  numerous  campfiires  creates 
a  layer  of  smog  over  this  beautiful  park. 
The  President  has  said : 

This  continent  is  an  abundance,  contin- 
ually being  discovered  and  developed.  But 
much  of  its  richness  lies  hidden  or  unused. 

I  agree  completely.  Vast  amounts  of 
oil  shale  lie  unused  in  Colorado  and 
Utah.  We  still  have  not  opened  up  our 
geothennal  steam  springs.  The  plan- 
ning of  water  resources  to  meet  our  in- 
dustrial and  mining  needs  has  not  been 
adequate.  The  exploration  for  minerals 
has  sometimes  suffered  from  govern- 
mental pohcies.  We  have  not  had  the 
kind  of  planning  that  would  determine 
the  benefits  we  will  receive  from  differ- 
ent uses  of  the  land  and  water. 

A  whole  new  resource  field  awaits  de- 
velopment in  the  oceans.  But  we  must 
have  the  planning  necessary  to  prevent 
the  mistakes  of  haphazard  exploitation 
from  being  repeated  in  the  development 
of  the  oceans. 

Under  present  circumstances,  the  sit- 
uation promises  to  get  worse,  not  better. 
Population  increase  and  technology, 
geared  to  ever -rising  living  standards, 
are  exerting  massive  pressures  on  our 
limited  supplies  of  resources.  Water, 
land,  and  air  are  threatened  by  mal- 
prau:tice  and  the  seemingly  insatiable  ap- 
petite of  modern  industrial  society. 

Resources  for  the  future  has  projected 
a  tripling  of  requirements  for  both  en- 
ergy and  metals  by  the  year  2000.  We 
will  almost  double  our  demand  for  farm 
products  and  nearly  triple  demand  for 
timber.  Withdrawal  depletions  of  fresh 
water  will  almost  double.  Increased  de- 
mand for  land  space  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, suburban  growth,  highways,  and 
airf>orts  will  encroach  on  the  diminish- 
ing supply.  Land  requirements,  if  each 
use  is  counted  separately,  would  add  up 
to  50  million  more  acres  than  this  coun- 
try has — and  this  assumes  no  increase 
in  forest  lands. 

Forest  products  are  projected  to  grow 
at  a  rate  that  will  force  us  to  find  300 
million  more  acres  of  forest  land  by  the 
year  2000.  But  a  quarter  of  our  annual 
supply  is  now  lost  to  insects,  diseases, 
and  fires. 

People  are  often  unaware  of  the  de- 
mands of  an  urban  society  on  natural  re- 
sources. While  about  1  gallon  of  water 
a  day  will  meet  an  individual's  physio- 
logical requirements,  the  average  Ameri- 
can city  dweller  is  using  110  gallons  a  day. 
Per  capita  use  of  water  for  all  purposes 
has  increased  in  the  last  60  years  from 
530  to  1.900  gallons  a  day. 

The  greatest  increase  in  the  use  of 
water  in  the  future  will  come  from  in- 
dustry. The  effect  this  could  have  on 
pollution  is  foreboding. 

A  research  foundation  reported  this 
past  year  that  we  may  reach  the  end  of 
big  game  hunting  and  sport  fishing  by 
the  end  of  this  century.  According  to 
this  report,  there  will  be  too  few  streams 
that  can  support  fish  and  too  little  wild 
land  to  produce  forage  for  big  game. 
Coupled  with  the  increase  in  population, 
the  end  of  one  of  our  greatest  natural 
resources  Is  foreseen  by  this  group. 


While  resources  are  limited,  the  uses 
are  interrelated.  The  decisions  on  forest 
use  Intimately  affect  the  fish  and  wild- 
life. The  decisions  for  mineral  use  in 
an  area  inevitably  affect  its  use  for  con- 
servation or  recreation.  The  true  costs 
of  industry  must  include  the  pollution 
and  scenic  destruction  caused  thereby. 
A  decision  on  the  feasibility  of  land  and 
water  use  for  industry  must  reflect  this 
cost.  But  a  multitude  of  different  agen- 
cies prevents  this  interrelated  planning. 
The  efforts  of  those  seeking  to  over- 
come our  resource  problems  are  often 
frustrated  by  a  bureaucratic  maze. 
Newsweek  magazine  in  1965  said  the  big 
obstacle  to  restoring  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  is  bureaucracy.  It  related  how 
more  than  15  Federal  agencies  from  the 
Coast  Guard  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce must  deal  with  New  York  State 
Departments  of  Conservation,  Health. 
Public  Works,  Commission  for  Fish  and 
Grame,  Parks,  Water  Resources,  Motor 
Boats — and  the  Ust  does  not  end  there. 
This  multitude  of  different  agencies  on 
both  the  State  and  Federal  level,  at  best, 
operate  in  splendid  isolation,  pursuing 
contradictory  policies  and  objectives. 
At  worst  they  engage  in  open  warfare. 

One  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  pays  a  bounty  to 
North  Dakota  farmers  for  draining  pot- 
holes and  wetlands,  while  the  Bureau  of 
Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  entreats  their 
conservation. 

More  appalling  is  the  result  of  confilct- 
ing  policies  in  the  Florida  everglades. 
Here  the  National  Park  Service  has  come 
Into  headlong  confiict  with  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Engineers  have 
built  massive  levees  to  contain  runoff 
from  Lake  Okeechobee  and  constructed 
1,400  miles  of  drainage  canals  in  the 
name  of  fiood  control.  Park  Service  offi- 
cials complain  bitterly  that  the  Engi- 
neers have  drained  Everglades  National 
Park  almost  dry  in  their  efforts  to  halt 
wetlands  flooding  and  reclaim  glade 
country  for  agriculture. 

Flood  control  advocates  have  said  that 
reclamation  is  for  people  and  Everglades 
Park  is  "for  the  birds."  But  that  is  not 
the  question  at  all.  The  real  question 
is  how  to  develop  coordinated  planning 
to  develop  priorities  among  limited  re- 
sources. 

The  shocking  fact  is  that  these  con- 
flicting policies  are  just  not  being  co- 
ordinated. Sufficient  evaluations  are  not 
being  made  as  to  the  best  use  of  the  land, 
and  i>olicy  decisions  from  the  separate 
departments  are  often  in  conflict. 

We  cannot  let  this  anarchy  continue 
without  paying  a  high  cost  in  irreplace- 
able resources.  I  do  not  feel  this  morass 
results  from  lack  of  devotion  or  from 
inefficiency  in  the  agencies  concerned. 
It  stems  from  the  lack  of  overall  direction 
and  central  administration  of  our  natu- 
ral resource  flelds.  More  urgently  than 
ever,  a  unified  national  policy  Is  required 
to  prevent  heedless  exploitation  and  to 
husband  diminishing  supplies. 

I  propose  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  will 
be  a  panacea  for  all  of  the  problems  I 
have  mentioned.     But  It  will  eliminate 
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the  lack  of  policy  and  coordination  in 
the  field.  And  it  will  be  a  symbol  of  the 
Importance  we  attach  to  the  resources 
we  cannot  replace. 

WATZB 

Perhaps  our  water  problems  best  illus- 
trate the  need  for  a  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.  The  first  Hoover  Com- 
mission reported  on  this  need  as  follows : 

Incomparably  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
economy  lies  In  the  imposition  of  precau- 
tions to  eliminate  wasteful  water  develop- 
ment and  to  assure  the  soundness  of  projects 
finally  adopted.  In  the  past,  projects  have 
been  carried  through  which  should  never 
have  been  undertaken  at  all.  Others  have 
been  wastefuUy  constructed  and  without  re- 
gard to  important  potential  usee. 

Probably  their  most  important  con- 
clusion was  that  developing  the  entire 
river  basin  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
as  long  as  Independent  bureaus  with 
traditional  loyalties  and  Jealous  clientele 
carve  up  the  development  and  manage- 
ment tfisks. 

This  Nation  faces  a  twofold  task  in 
developing  overall  river  basin  planning. 
First  this  country  must  find,  and  find 
quickly,  greatly  increased  supplies  of 
clean  water.  Second,  we  must  manage 
with  far  more  wisdom  than  we  have  used 
thus  far,  the  water  supplies  we  now  have. 

Total  management  of  water  resources 
involves  a  variety  of  functions.  Among 
others  are  watershed  protection  and 
management,  flood  control,  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  irrigation,  fish 
and  wildlife,  recreation,  desalination,  and 
pollution.  This  whole  package  must  be 
tied  together.  We  must  plan  for  entire 
river  basins  from  their  sources  to  their 
mouths. 

Even  should  authorities  be  success- 
fully established  for  every  river  basin, 
however,  the  basins  are  interrelated. 
Precipitation,  pollution,  and  water  use  in 
one  basin  can  vitally  affect  others.  Co- 
ordination in  their  development  and 
management  is  essential. 

Interbasin  transfer  cannot  even  be 
considered  without  both  river  basin 
planning  and  overall  planning  of  water 
programs  of  many  bstsins  and  States. 
Ideally,  we  should  have  a  national  long- 
range  plan  for  management  of  water  re- 
sources in  the  United  States.  The  na- 
tional plan  would  then  be  the  starting 
point  for  the  river  basin  plans. 

In  trying  to  effectuate  this  planning 
we  now  have  three  primary  departments. 
Defense.  Agriculture,  and  Interior.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
which  grants  licenses  for  projects,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
determines  water  quality  standards, 
must  be  considered  in  all  planning. 

Below  the  departmental  level,  a 
Pandora's  box  opens.  In  Interior  alone 
we  have  this  array  of  agencies:  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  three  power 
marketing  agencies.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  Bureau  of  Fish  and  WildlifS, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey, 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water,  the  Office  of  Water  Re- 
sources Research,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation. 

On  the  basis  of  expenditures,  the  most 
extensive  Federal  activity  in  the  water 


resources  field  is  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  through  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  They  first  were  given  the 
job  of  maintaining  navigable  water- 
ways, which  has  some  connection  with 
national  defense — at  least  a  better  con- 
nection than  the  Navy  has  in  operating 
petroleum  reserves.  But  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  advanced  far  past  main- 
taining the  navigability  of  our  streams. 
It  has  gradually  been  expanded  to  in- 
clude dam  construction  for  flood  con- 
trol, water  supply,  and  recreation. 

The  corps  is  a  highly  efficient  con- 
struction organization,  but  there  is  at 
least  an  element  of  truth  in  the  con- 
tention that  it  has  been  more  interested 
in  dam  building  than  in  river  basin 
development. 

The  Engineers  operate  in  every  State. 
Though  commanded  by  a  few  Army 
officers,  the  work  force  is  composed  of 
civilians.  Since  it  has  such  a  tenuous 
connection  with  the  main  duties  of  the 
Army  it  is  virtually  autonomous. 

Until  1936,  the  bureaucratic  tangle, 
while  confused,  at  least  was  limited.  Up 
to  that  time  authority  to  harness  rivers 
for  storage  and  electric  power  was  a 
function  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
But  the  jurisdiction  for  the  Bureau  was 
and  is  limited  to  the  Western  States. 
Following  the  great  floods  of  1936,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  asked  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  build  flood  control  projects.  At 
the  same  time,  TVA  was  beginning  the 
development  of  the  Tennessee  River 
Basin.  Shortly  after.  Agriculture  was 
given  authority  to  construct  small  up- 
stream and  tributary  check  dams,  and 
another  agency  entered  the  water  pic- 
ture. 

In  1944,  legislation  logically  provided 
that  water  projects  should  be  multi- 
purpose whenever  possible.  This  brought 
the  Army  into  irrigation,  power  gen- 
eration, and  recreation.  But  since 
the  corps  has  no  marketing  facilities, 
the  Interior  Department  had  to  market 
the  water  and  power  from  these  dams. 
We  still  face  the  dilBcult  task  of  deciding 
which  parts  of  the  costs  are  for  flood 
control — payable  out  of  tax  moneys — 
and  which  parts  are  to  be  paid  from  the 
sale  of  power. 

Congress  recognized  the  dangers  in 
this  situation  when  it  passed  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act.  This  act  cre- 
ates a  Water  Resources  Coimcil  to  co- 
ordinate our  water  resources  planning. 
But  this  instrument  will  be  an  awkward 
one  at  best.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
whose  time  presumably  is  occupied  by 
Vietnam,  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  who 
should  be  concerned  about  our  cities,  are 
now  asked  to  plan  our  natural  resource 
development. 

It  is  clear  that  the  basic  work  will  be 
done  by  the  staff,  but  the  decisions  must 
be  made  by  the  Council.  The  Council 
cannot  and  will  not  devote  sufficient  time 
to  this.  One  Secretary  could  do  it  and 
accept  the  responsibility  of  those  de- 
cisions. 

I  support  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act,  but  it  is  a  stopgap  measure, 
and  the  gap  between  our  needs  and  our 
planning  for  those  needs  is  getting  wider. 

The  confusion  extends  into  other 
areas.    The  Department  of  Defense  now 


serves  more  recreation  seekers  than  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  So  does  the 
Forest  Service.  But  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  is  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment. 

LAMD 

Although  the  problems  are  not  as 
severe,  the  agencies  dealing  with  land 
should  also  be  coordinated.  At  present, 
we  have  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment in  Interior  administering  part  of 
our  public  lands  while  most  of  the  re- 
mainder is  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  in  Agriculture.  To  be  effective, 
a  Department  of  Natural  Resources  must 
include  the  Forest  Service.  Originally 
the  Forest  Service  was  supposed  to  ad- 
minister land  while  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  was  supposed  to  liquidate 
the  Government's  holdings.  Now  both 
manage  land  for  multiple  use,  and  their 
jurisdictions  constantly  overlap  each 
other,  as  well  as  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  other  Federal 
agencies. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  duplication 
is  the  Flaming  Gorge  Recreation  Area 
which  straddles  the  Utah -Wyoming 
border.  Much  of  the  land  surrounding 
the  water  is  national  forest,  so  the  Forest 
Service  administers  part  of  the  recrea- 
tion area.  But  the  land  above  the  Gorge 
stretching  into  Wyoming  is  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  An  in- 
visible border  ends  their  separate  juris- 
dictions. Both  Services  have  adapted 
to  the  situation,  but  this  dual  adminis- 
tration is  nonsense. 

Senator  McGee  and  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  which  designates  the  Forest 
Service  as  the  administrator  of  the  en- 
tire recreation  area,  but  this  situation  is 
sjonptomatic  of  the  overlapping  juris- 
dictions in  the  conservation  and  recrea- 
tion fields. 

Some  people  have  criticized  me  for  at- 
tempting to  end  the  semi -independent 
status  of  the  Forest  Service.  I  feel  it  is 
far  more  important  to  insure  that  the 
expertise  and  solid  professional  back- 
ground of  the  Forest  Service  personnel 
influence  the  course  of  resource  plan- 
ning that  will  take  place  in  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources. 

OCEAN 

I  would  foresee  in  the  proposed  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Oceanography. 
This  important  official  could  coordinate 
and  emphasize  our  efforts  on  this  new 
frontier  of  the  resource  fleld. 

Senators  Muskie,  Magnuson,  B.\rtlett, 
and  others  have  called  our  attention  to 
the  inadequate  national  effort  concern- 
ing our  marine  program.  Senator 
Muskie  pointed  out  the  need  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  merchant  marine  fleet, 
the  exploration  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
and  the  enhancement  of  our  fisheries 
products.  In  addition  we  need  a  review 
of  our  interests  in  the  law  of  the  sea  and 
a  study  of  possible  import  restrictions  on 
those  nations  practicing  poor  conserva- 
tion techniques  in  our  adjacent  waters. 

Our  natural  resources  program  cannot 
continue  in  the  future  without  recogniz- 
ing the  rich  resources  of  the  oceans  and 
determining  the  extent  to  which  we  can 
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utilize   these   resources   to   supplement 
those  on  the  land. 

The  need  for  a  national  oceanography 
program  has  been  well  demonstrated. 
The  only  question  that  remains  is 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  put  in  the 
same  department  as  our  other  natural 
resources.  I  think  it  fits.  The  problems 
of  pollution  In  the  very  important  estu- 
aries of  our  rivers  concerns  both  the 
ocean  and  the  fresh  water.  The  pro- 
posals to  use  the  tides  for  power  must 
draw  on  our  extensive  knowledge  of  hy- 
droelectric power  using  fresh  water.  The 
minerals  that  might  be  found  under  the 
water  and  the  hydrocarbons  we  pres- 
ently obtain  from  beneath  the  sea  are 
the  same  minerals  we  find  on  land.  Cer- 
tainly the  Government  department  deal- 
ing with  our  mineral  resources  should 
logically  coordinate  this  undersea  effort. 
The  agencies  dealing  with  sport  fisheries 
are  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
It  seems  logical  to  me  to  include  them 
in  a  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

Of  course,  many  new  techniques  for 
working  in  an  aquatic  environment  must 
be  found,  but  this  would  be  the  reason 
for  coordinating  all  oceanography  activ- 
ities under  an  Assistant  Secretary  in  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

Senator  Muskie  has  pointed  out  the 
problem  of  the  low  ministerial  status  of 
our  representatives  at  conferences  on  in- 
ternational marine  affairs.  I  think  the 
representation  by  a  Secretary  of  one  of 
our  most  Important  Cabinet  depart- 
ments would  correct  this  situation. 

The  problems  of  our  Great  Lakes  share 
some  similarities  to  our  fresh  water  prob- 
lems and  some  similarities  to  those  of  the 
estuaries  and  oceans.  In  this  new  De- 
partment, efforts  to  meet  this  unique 
situation  could  be  coordinated  at  all 
levels. 

An  Interagency  Committee  on  Ocean- 
ography now  coordinates  the  work  of  five 
departments,  three  independent  agencies, 
and  22  bureaus  and  offices.  But  no  one 
working  in  the  area  is  in  a  high  level 
policy  position.  What  we  need  is  top- 
level  direction  on  policy  and  an  adequate 
staff  and  budget. 

Actually,  this  bill  providing  for  a  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  is  quite 
simple.  The  bill  provides  for  a  Secre- 
tary of  Natural  Resources  and  a  Deputy 
Secretary.  It  provides  for  two  Under 
Secretaries,  one  for  water  and  one  for 
land. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Water  includes:  the  functions  ex- 
ercised by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 
the  civil  works  functions  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  the  Department  of  the 
Army;  the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  under  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act;  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Authority;  coordina- 
tion of  river  basin  plans  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission;  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration;  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration;  and  all  agencies 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that 
have  water  resource  matters  as  their 
principal  concern. 

The  Under  Secretary  for  Water  will 
supervise  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Oceanography.  This  Assistant  Secretary 
will  have  Jurisdiction  over  the  functions 
of  the  sea  grant  programs  of  the  Na- 


tional Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Oceanographic  Data  Center,  and  the 
Coastal  Engineering  Research  Center.  It 
would  also  be  wise  to  transfer  to  this 
Assistant  Secretary  the  portion  of  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  which 
deals  with  the  fisheries  resources  of  the 
oceans.  An  office  might  also  be  created 
to  coordinate  efforts  of  our  other  mineral 
resource  agencies  in  development  of  the 
minerals  in  and  under  the  ocean. 

While  I  have  not  provided  for  further 
administrative  division  in  the  bill,  it 
would  appear  logical  to  divide  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Land  into  four  branches,  each  headed  by 
an  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  could  report  to  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Land  Resources. 
The  National  Park  Service,  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  could  report  to  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Recreation  and 
Wildlife.  The  Bureau  of  Mines,  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  the  Office  of  Coal  Research, 
and  the  several  other  agencies  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  with  respon- 
sibility in  the  fields  of  minerals  and  fuels 
could  report  to  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Minerals  and  Fuels.  The  fourth  As- 
sistant Secretary  would  supervise  our  air 
pollution  abatement  program. 

The  adoption  of  this  proposal  is  long 
overdue.  The  task  of  protecting  and 
wisely  utilizing  the  land,  the  water,  the 
forest,  the  wildlife.  Is  one  task.  All  these 
resources  are  interdependent.  Today,  all 
require  wise  management  on  a  national 
basis. 

The  President  has  made  clear  his  in- 
tention of  consolidating  functions  and 
services.  He  is  phasing  out  installations 
which  have  completed  performance  of 
the  functions  they  were  sissigned.  It  is 
time  we  consolidated  our  planning  or  re- 
source management. 

An  additional  gain  will  be  In  the  effi- 
ciency of  State  operation.  The  States 
cannot  protect  their  resources  without 
Federal  cooperation.  Our  river  basins, 
our  waterfowl,  our  forests,  our  lakes  do 
not  recognize  State  boundaries.  The 
State  responsibilities  in  these  fields  are 
widespread.  We  should  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ities. 

This  legislation  Is  introduced  because 
the  structure  of  our  resource  agencies 
is  unnecessarily  fragmented;  because 
this  fragmentation  is  preventing  the 
quality  of  conservation  and  manage- 
ment that  the  public  Interest  requires; 
and  because  the  Congress  has  failed  to 
give  this  question  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. 

What  the  bill  will  do  is  to  enable  one 
executive  department  to  coordinate,  at 
the  levels  of  Under  Secretary  and  Secre- 
tary, the  activities  of  all  agencies  deal- 
ing with  natural  resources.  It  will 
enable  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
an  executive  department  to  effectively 
evaluate  the  Nation's  resource  require- 
ments and  the  Investment  needed  to 
meet  them.  It  will  provide  the  data  and 
the  management  structure  on  which 
long-range  planning  can  be  based.  It 
will  enable  us  to  consider  with  sufficient 
leadtlme  the  raw  material  requirements 


of  our  Industries.  It  will  provide  co- 
ordinated administration  of  farfiung 
resource  programs.  It  will  make  it 
easier  for  the  States,  counties,  and  cities 
to  carry  out  their  expanding  respon- 
sibilities in  the  natural  resource  field. 

My  greatest  pleasure  since  coming  to 
the  Senate  has  been  in  working  in  this 
conservation  area — to  Improve  our  parks 
and  recreation  areas,  to  develop  our 
mineral  and  water  resources  and  to  con- 
serve our  fish  and  wildlife.  I  want  to 
see  Congress  meet  Its  responsibilities  by 
giving  the  executive  branch  the  most  ef- 
fective resource  management  organiza- 
tion p>ossible. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk 
for  appropriate  reference  my  bill  to 
redesignate  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior as  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  to  transfer  certain  agencies 
to  and  from  such  Department,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  left  on  the  desk  for  2  weeks  for 
cosponsors. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  lie  at 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

The  bUl  (S.  886)  to  redesignate  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  to  trans- 
fer certain  agencies  to  and  from  such 
Department  Introduced  by  Mr.  Moss, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  886 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of 
Natural  Resources  Act  of  1967". 

DEPARTMENT    OF    NATDRAL    SESOCTRCES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior Is  hereby  redesignated  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  hereby  redesignated  the  Secre- 
tary of  Natural  Resources. 

(b)  All  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall,  Insofar  as  they  are  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  be 
deemed  to  relate  to  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  or  to  the  Secretary  of 
Natural  Resources,  respectively. 

DEPUTT  SECRETARY  OT  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Sec.  3.  The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior authorized  under  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1936,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  May  9,  1935,  shall  be  known 
as  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  level  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
by  section  5312  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

UNDER  SECRETARIES  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  shall  be  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Natural  Resources  for  Water,  and  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources  for 
Lands,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

(b)   Clause    (8)    of   section   6314    of   title 
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5  oi  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to 
read  a£  follows: 

"tSi  Under  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources 
for  Water  and  Under  Secretary  of  Natural 
Resources  for  Lands." 

TRANSFERS  FBOM   THE  DEPAKTMENT  OF  THE 
INTCBIOK 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Is 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  all  functions 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  being  admin- 
istered through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs are  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(2)  The  Office  of  Territories  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  all  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  being  administered  through 
the  Office  of  Territories  are  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

(b)  All  personnel,  property,  records,  obli- 
gations, conunitments,  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds,  which  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  determines  are  to  be 
used  primarily  with  respect  to  any  office, 
agency,  bureau,  or  function  transferred  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

TRANSFEKS    FROM    DEPARTMENT    OF    ACRlCDLTtTRE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Forest  Service  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  together  with  such 
personnel,  property,  records,  obligations, 
commitments,  and  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations,  allocations,  and  other  funds 
as  are  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  be  used  primarily 
with  respect  to  functions  being  administered 
through  such  service,  is  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  and  all 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
being  administered  through  such  service  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

(D)(1)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  1001-1008),  and  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  authorizing  the  construction  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
December  22,  1944  (58  Stat.  887),  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources. 

(2)  All  personnel,  property,  records,  obli- 
gations, commitments,  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds,  which  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  determines  are  used 
primarily  with  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
are  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 
CORPS  OF  engineers;  civil  works  roNcnoNS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  civil  works  functions  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  and  all  such  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  with  respect  to  or 
being  administered  through  such  Corps  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Natiiral  Re- 
sources. 

(b)  All  nonmllitary  personnel,  property, 
records,  obligation,  commitments,  and  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds,  which  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  determines  are 
used  primarily  with  respect  to  any  function 
transferred  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  are  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources. 

(c)  In  time  of  war  or  such  other  national 
emergency  as  the  President  determines,  he 
may  transfer — 

(1)  the  functions  transferred  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  and 


(2)  such  personnel,  property,  records,  ob- 
ligations, commitments,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  as  he  determines  are  used  with 
respect  to  such  functlonp  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  At  the  end  of  the  war  or  the 
period  of  national  emeiBency  the  President 
shall  transfer  such  functions  back  to  the 
Secretiiy  of  Natural  Resources,  and  he  shall 
transfer  such  personnel,  property,  records, 
obligations,  commitments,  and  unexpended 
appropriations,  allocatlotis,  and  other  funds 
back  to  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

transfebs    from    the    bepartment    of    the 
navy;  oceanograpbic  ruNCTiONs 

Sec.  8.  The  National  Oceanograpbic  Data 
Center  In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to- 
gether with  such  nonmllitary  personnel, 
property,  records,  obllgeitlons,  commitments, 
and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  be  used  primarily  with  respect  to 
functions  being  administered  through  such 
center.  Is  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  and  all  nonmllitary  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  oif  the  Navy  with  re- 
spect to  or  being  administered  through  such 
Center  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Natural  Resources. 

transfers  from  the  national  science  foun- 
dation; SEA  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  under  title  II  of  the 
Marine  Resoiu-ces  and  Bngineerlng  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (80  3tat.  998)  relating  to 
sea  grant  programs,  are  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Natural  Resources. 

(b)  All  personnel,  property,  records,  ob- 
ligations, commitments,  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds,  which  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  determines  are  used  pri- 
marily with  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred under  the  provi^ons  of  this  section, 
Eure  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE;  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary Of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  un- 
der the  Clean  Air  Act,  ac  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1857  et  seq.),  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  3251),  and  aU  other  air  pollution 
control  functions  of  such  Secretary  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources. 

(b)  All  personnel,  property,  records,  ob- 
ligations, commitments,  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations,  ttUocatlons,  and  other 
f\inds,  which  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  fBudget  determines  are  used  primarily 
with  respect  to  any  function  transferred  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Departnaent  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

amendments  to  federal  power  act 
Sec.  11.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(e) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  797(e) ) 
is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "the  chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army", 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary 
of  Natural  Resources",  uid  (2)  Inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  a  colon  and  the 
following:  "Provided  fvrther.  That  no  li- 
cense affecting  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
any  river  basin  commls4on  develoi>ed  pursu- 
ant to  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
shall  be  Issued  until  tbe  plans  of  the  dam 
or  other  structures  affecting  any  such  com- 
prehensive plan  have  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Natural  Resources". 

transfer  matters 
Sec.  12.  All  laws  relating  to  any  office, 
agency,  bureau,  or  funotlon  transferred  un- 
der this  Act  shall,  insofar  as  such  laws 
are  applicable,  remain  In  full  force  and  ef- 
fect.   Any  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 


this  Act  shall  be  without  change  in  classi- 
fication or  compensation,  except  that  this 
requirement  shall  not  operate  to  prevent 
the  adjustment  of  classification  or  compen- 
sation to  conform  to  tbe  duties  to  which 
such  transferred  personnel  may  be  assigned. 
All  orders,  rules,  regulations,  permits,  or 
other  privileges  made.  Issued,  or  granted  by 
any  office,  agency,  or  bureau  or  in  cormectlon 
with  any  function  transferred  by  this  Act, 
and  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the  transfer, 
shall  continue  In  effect  to  the  same  extent 
as  If  such  transfer  had  not  occurred,  until 
modified,  superseded,  or  repealed.  No  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  lawfully  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  office,  agency,  or 
bureau  or  any  officer  of  the  United  States 
acting  in  his  official  capacity  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  any  transfer  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  but  the  court,  on  motion  or  supple- 
mental petition  filed  at  any  time  within 
twelve  months  after  such  transfer  takes  ef- 
fect, showing  a  necessity  for  a  survival  of 
such  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to 
obtain  a  settlement  of  the  questions  involved, 
may  allow  the  same  to  be  maintained  by 
or  against  the  appropriate  office,  agency,  or 
bureau  or  officer  of  the  United  States. 

ANNUAL    report 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  make  a  report  to  the  President  tot 
submission  to  the  Congress  on  the  activities 
of  the  Department  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year. 

effective   date 

Sec.  14.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  after  ninety  days  following  its  date 
of  enactment. 


SELECTION  OF  METHOD  OP  DE- 
PRECIATION BY  REGULATED 
INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  prevent  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  from  directly  or  indirectly 
den3ring  regulated  industries  the  right  to 
exercise  business  judgment  in  selecting 
their  method  of  depreciation  or  to 
account  for  depreciation  on  a  deferred 
tax  accounting  basis,  together  with  an 
explanatory  statement,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  explanatory 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  887)  to  prevent  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  from  directly  or  in- 
directly denying  regulated  industries  the 
right  to  exercise  business  judgment  in 
selecting  their  method  of  depreciation  or 
to  account  for  depreciation  on  a  deferred 
tax  accounting  basis,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  explanatory  statement,  presented 
by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  is  as  follows: 
Explanation  of  Bill  Dealing  with  Treat- 
ment OF  Depreciation  for  Regttlated  In- 
dustries 

In  introducing  this  bill,  the  problem  with 
which  I  am  concerned  is  the  treatment  by 
the  regulatory  agencies  of  the  accelerated 
depreciation  provisions  under  section  167(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  some  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  have  taken  actions  which  apparent- 
ly are  designed  in  effect  to  cctmpel  indus- 
tries under  their  jurisdiction  to  use  acceler- 
ated tax  depredation  even  thou^  tbe  In- 
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dustries  do  not  want  to  do  so.  For  example, 
tbe  Federal  Power  Commission,  in  the  case 
of  regulated  Industries  which  have  discon- 
tinued the  use  of  accelerated  tax  deprecia- 
tion, has  nevertheless  established  their  rates 
as  though  they  were  still  using  accelerated 
depreciation.  This  could  well  lead  to  a  re- 
quirement that  all  such  regulated  industries 
use  accelerated  tax  depreciation.  In  fact, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Federal 
Ck>minunlcations  Commission  Is  currently 
questioning  management  decisions  not  to 
use   accelerated   depreciation. 

My  concern  is  substantially  similar  to  the 
concern  expressed  by  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  by  the  regulatory  agencies 
of  tbe  Investment  credit.  As  you  know, 
when  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  this  regard 
was  ignored  after  the  1962  legislation.  Con- 
gress dealt  with  this  matter  specifically  In 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  (Sec.  203(e)  of  that 
Act).  It  looks  to  me  as  If  we  must  take 
similar  action  with  respect  to  accelerated 
depreciation. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would.  In  gen- 
eral, provide  that  Congress  does  not  intend 
regulatory  agencies  or  other  government 
agencies,  without  consent  of  the  taxpayer, 
to: 

(1)  require  taxpayers  to  use  any  of  the 
accelerated  depreciation  methods  in  deter- 
mining their  taxable  income  on  their  tax 
returns, 

( 2 )  use  any  depreciation  charge  other  than 
that  shown  on  the  taxpayer's  return  in  es- 
tablishing the  taxpayer's  current  Income  tax 
expense  for  cost  of  service  purposes, 

(3)  exclude  deferred  tax  expense  (where 
deferred  tax  accounting  is  consistently  fol- 
lowed) in  determining  current  costs  of  serv- 
ice even  though  accelerated  depreciation 
methods  are  used  by  a  taxpayer, 

(4)  in  any  manner  treat  as  Income  any 
difference  between  straight  line  and  accel- 
erated depreciation  if  the  latter  is  not  used 
on  the  tax  return  or  if  a  deferred  tax  ex- 
pense account  is  set  up  on  the  taxpayer's 
books  of  account  for  such  amount,  and 

(5)  accomplish  a  similar  result  in  any 
other  way. 

Any  action  by  regulatory  bodies  directed 
toward  requiring  regulated  industries  to  use 
the  accelerated  tax  depreciation  provisions 
or  to  deny  these  industries  the  investment 
benefits  of  these  provisions  is  in  my  estima- 
tion contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
also  would  have  an  unfortunate  effect  on  our 
economy.  Both  the  statutory  language  and 
the  committee  reports  in  1954  make  It  clear 
that  the  new  accelerated  depreciation  meth- 
ods were  optional  and  that  taxpayers  could 
still  use  straight-line  depreciation  If  they 
preferred.  The  committee  reports  also  make 
it  clear  that  the  principal  reason  for  provid- 
ing these  new  methods  of  depreciation  was 
to  remove  barriers  to  investment.  However, 
It  appears  that  some  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies are  ignoring  this  intention  of  Congress. 

Another  factor  which  certainly  should  be 
considered  in  a  period  such  as  the  present, 
when  revenues  are  so  short  relative  to  ex- 
penditure requirements,  is  the  sigrnlflcant 
loss  in  revenue  which  probably  would  result 
from  in  effect  forcing  the  regulated  Indus- 
tries to  use  accelerated  depreciation  methods 
(since  this  would  be  the  effect  if  their  costs 
in  any  event  are  determined  on  this  basis) . 
Industry  representatives  have  informed  me 
that  this  loss  could  well  amount  to  several 
hundred  million  a  year  in  a  very  few  years. 

I  Intend  to  seek  action  on  this  bill. 


A  MEMORIAL  TO  ASTRONAUTS  WHO 
LOSE  THEIR  LIVES  IN  LINE  OP 
DUTY  IN  THE  SPACE  EFFORT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  all  Americans  share  the  deep 
sorrow  of  the  families  of  the  three  Apollo 
astronauts,  Virgil  Grissom,  Ed  White, 


and  Roger  Chaffee,  whose  lives  were  lost 
at  the  Kermedy  Space  Center  on  Friday, 
January  27. 

To  date,  we  have  lost  six  of  these  fine, 
dedicated  men.  who  were  in  the  space 
program. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  and  I  know  I 
share  this  hope  with  all  Americans,  that 
the  searching  investigations  now  under- 
way will  permit  future  activities  of  those 
in  the  space  program  to  accomplish  their 
hazardous  tasks  without  being  subjected 
to  the  risks  which  manifestly  existed  in 
the  Apollo  capsule  at  the  cape  and  more 
recently  in  the  experimental  capsule  at 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
inherent  risks  involved  in  the  space  pro- 
gram will  be  materially  reduced  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  searching  investigations  un- 
derway and  with  continued  research  and 
development. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragic  incident 
which  took  place,  I  am  sure,  will  make 
the  entire  Nation  more  clearly  under- 
stand that  not  only  during  every  moment 
of  space  flight,  but  during  countless  oc- 
casions in  preparation  for  the  flights  our 
astronauts  risk  their  lives  to  play  their 
part  in  what  they  regard  as  a  vital  na- 
tional objective  and  to  which  they  are 
dedicated. 

Mr.  President,  I  well  realize  that  each 
one  of  our  fine  astronauts  and  their  fam- 
ilies have  their  own  ideas  and  desires 
with  reference  to  the  type  of  memorial 
which  should  be  established  for  them  as 
individuals,  but  I  feel  that  a  fitting  and 
proper  memorial  should  be  established 
for  all  the  astronauts  who  lose  their  lives 
in  line  of  duty  in  the  space  program. 

I  therefore  send  to  the  desk  a  Senate 
joint  resolution,  for  myself.  Senators 
Smathers.  Mansfield,  Dirksen,  Hol- 
LiNGs,  and  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  and 
ask  that  it  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.  I  also  ask  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution lie  on  the  table  through  February 
16,  1967,  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
will  lie  on  the  desk  through  February  16. 
1967,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  30)  to 
establish  a  commission  to  formulate 
plans  for  a  memorial  to  astronauts  who 
lose  their  lives  in  line  of  duty  in  the  U.S. 
space  program,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hol- 
land (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  February  16  will  be  the  day  fol- 
lowing our  return  from  the  apiwoaching 
Lincoln  Day  recess.  I  realize  that  the 
State  of  Florida  has  a  peculiar  interest 
in  this  matter  because  of  the  location  of 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center  there;  but 
each  of  the  astronauts  who  lost  his 
life  recently  comes  from  another  State. 
I  also  realize  that  this  effort  is  a  na- 
tional effort  in  the  truest  sense. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  other  "Senators 
may  feel  that  they  should  cosponsor  the 
joint  resolution,  and  I,  therefore,  invite 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  cosponsor  it 
with  the  two  Senators  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution 
would  establish  a  commission,  known  as 


the  Astronauts  Memorial  Commission, 
composed  of  five  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  one  of  which 
would  be  appointed  from  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
another  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  three  persons  from  civilian  life. 

The  joint  resolution,  if  adopted,  would 
authorize  the  Commission,  appointed  by 
the  £*resident,  to  formulate  plans  for 
the  design,  construction,  and  location  at 
Cape  Kennedy.  Fla..  or  in  its  immediate 
environs,  of  a  permanent  memorial  to 
any  astronauts  who  have  lost  their  lives 
or  who  may  in  the  future  lose  their  lives 
in  line  of  duty  in  the  U.S.  space  program. 
The  joint  resolution,  as  proposed,  will 
also  authorize  the  Commission  to  accept 
donations  from  public  or  private  sources 
for  use  in  planning  and  constructing  the 
memorial  as  it  is  the  intent  of  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  memorial  will  be  financed 
by  public  and  private  donations,  except 
for  the  transfer  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  with- 
out cost,  to  any  body  authorized  to  con- 
struct the  memorial  designed  by  the 
Commission,  any  land  owned  by  the 
United  States  at  Cape  Kennedy  or  its  im- 
mediate environs,  provided  that  the  area 
so  transferred  would  not  affect  adversely 
the  space  program  of  the  United  States 
and  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  joint  resolution  further  envisions 
that  the  Astronauts  Memorial  Commis- 
sion will  cease  to  exist  within  1  year  after 
it  submits  its  final  plans  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, and  will  transfer  to  any  body 
created  to  construct  the  memorial  de- 
signed by  the  Commission,  all  funds  and 
property  and  Income  therefrom  remain- 
ing in  the  possession  of  the  Commission 
prior  to  its  termination. 

Mr.  President,  Representative  Gurnet. 
who  represents  the  district  in  which  the 
Kermedy  Space  Center  is  located.  Is  to- 
day introducing  a  somewhat  similar  joint 
resolution,  different  in  text  but  not  at  all 
in  objectives,  which  I  understand  Is  sup- 
ported by  all  members  of  the  Florida 
delegation  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  again  that  we 
will  welcome  the  sponsorship  of  all 
Senators  of  this  joint  resolution,  which 
proposes  a  study  which  should  result,  In 
the  near  future,  in  the  accumulation  of 
funds  and  the  making  of  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  memorial  at  Cape 
Kennedy  for  those  brave  astronauts  who 
have  lost  their  lives,  including  the  three 
astronauts  who  lost  their  lives  so  re- 
cently, as  well  as  others  who  may  lose 
their  lives  in  the  space  effort  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  our  Joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  for  the  In- 
formation of  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  30 
Resolution  to  establish  a  commission  to  for- 
mulate plans  for  a  memorial  to  astronauts 
who  lose  their  lives  In  line  of  duty  In  tbe 
United  States  States  space  program 
Whereas  on  January  27  the  people  of  this 
Nation  were  saddened  and  shocked  to  hMr 
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that  tbree  gallant  astronauts.  VlrgU  I.  Orls- 
som.  Jr.,  Edward  H.  White  II,  and  Roger  B. 
Chaffee  gave  their  lives  In  the  course  of  a  test 
simulation  of  the  planned  first  orbit  of  a 
manned  Apollo  spacecraft;  and 

Whereas  other  dedicated  men  have  here- 
tofore lost  their  lives  while  serving  as  United 
States  astronauts;  and 

Whereas  in  view  of  the  unknown  perils 
attached  to  the  nature  of  their  duties,  other 
astronauts  may  hereafter  lose  their  lives 
while  pfotlclpatlng  In  the  United  States 
space  program;  and 

Whereas  the  dally  lives  of  all  astronauts 
are  filled  with  every  danger  that  faces  men 
who  dare  to  pioneer  In  new  and  vmknown 
places;  and 

Whereas  their  tireless  efforts  and  their 
fearless  dedication  to  their  Nation  should 
serve  as  an  example  to  all  Americans  in  these 
troubled  days;  and 

Whereas  our  country  Is  assured  that  the 
work  of  all  astronauts  who  have  lost  or  will 
lose  their  lives  in  the  United  States  space 
program  virlU  be  carried  on  by  the  selfiess  men 
who  are  their  fellow  astronauts :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  (a)  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  commission,  to  be 
known  as  IJbe  "Astronauts  Memorial  Com- 
mission" hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"),  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing and  formulating  plans  for  the  design, 
construction,  and  location,  at  Cape  Kennedy, 
Florida,  or  In  Its  Immediate  environs,  of  a 
permanent  memorial  to  any  astronauts  who 
have  lost  their  lives  or  may  hereafter  lose 
their  lives  in  line  of  duty  In  the  United 
States  space  program. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
five  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  follows:  One  person  to  be  appointed 
from  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  one  person  to  be  api>olnted 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  three 
persons  to  be  appointed  from  private  life. 

(c)  The  commissioners  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  report  its  final 
plans,  together  with  Its  recommendations,  to 
the  President  and  Congress,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  and  shall  make  Interim  re- 
ports of  Its  progress  to  the  President  and 
Congress. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(f )  The  President  shall  designate  a  chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

(g)  Three  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(a)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable; 

(b)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized  for 
the  departments  by  section  3109  of  title  fi, 
United  States  Code; 

(c)  make  such  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution  as  it  may  deem  advisable 
from  funds  appropriated  or  received  as  gifts 
for  such  piirpose; 

(d)  solicit  and  accept  gifts,  bequests,  or 
devises  of  money,  securities,  or  other  prop- 
erty, from  public  or  private  sources,  to  be 
used  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
joint  resolution  or  to  be  used  In  coimectlon 
with  the  construction  or  other  expenses  of 
the  memorial  to  be  designed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  to  sell  or  exchange  and  to  invest 
or  reinvest  In  such  Investments  as  it  may 
determine  from  time  to  time,  the  moneys. 


securities,  or  other  property  so  given,  be- 
queathed, or  devised  and  to  use  or  hold  such 
moneys,  secxrrities,  or  property  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Joint  resolution  or  the  con- 
struction or  other  expenses  of  such  me- 
morial; 

(e)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code; 

(f)  hold  hearings,  organize  contests,  enter 
into  contracts  for  personal  services  and 
otherwise,  and  do  such  other  things  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution;  and 

(g)  avail  itself  of  tb«  assistance  and  ad- 
vice of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  and  such 
Commission  and  Council  are  authorized, 
upon  request,  to  render  such  assistance  and 
advice. 

Sec.  3.  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  is 
authorized  to  transfer,  without  cost,  to  any 
body  which  hereafter  may  be  authorized  to 
construct  the  memorial  designed  by  the 
Commission,  any  land  and  interests  in  land 
owned  by  the  United  States  at  the  site 
chosen  by  the  Commission  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  memorial  if  such  transfer 
would  not  affect  adversely  the  space  program 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  ex- 
ist within  one  year  after  the  submission  of 
its  final  report  and  shall  transfer,  to  any 
body  which  may  hereafter  be  created  to  con- 
struct the  memorial  deeigned  by  the  Com- 
mission, all  funds  and  property,  and  Income 
therefrom,  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the 
Commission  immediately  prior  to  its 
termination. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $10,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution. 


LEGISLATIVE    REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    85 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  355)  to 
-improve  the  operation  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  on 
S.  513.  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  by  adding  a  new  title  X  thereto 
which  will  establish  a  program  to  pro- 
tect adult  health  by  providing  assistance 
in  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
regional  and  community  health  protec- 
tion centers  for  the  detection  of  disease, 
by  providing  assistance  for  the  training 
of  personnel  to  operate  such  centers,  and 
by  providing  assistance  in  the  conduct  of 
certain  research  related  to  such  centers 
and  their  operation.  »nd  that  his  name 
appear  on  the  bill  at  the  next  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  S.  728  to  provide  for  the  ex- 


pansion of  the  Beverly  National  Ceme- 
tery, Beverly,  N.  J.,  and  that  his  name  ap- 
pear on  the  bill  at  the  next  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
794  making  Columbus  Day  a  legal  holi- 
day, and  that  my  name  appear  thereon 
at  the  next  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  522)  to  estab- 
lish a  national  mining  and  minerals 
policy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  ask,  at  his  request,  that  at  the 
next  printing  of  8.  836,  a  bill  to  create  a 
National  Foundation  for  the  Social 
Sciences,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 
be  added.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee  now  considering  the 
bill,  the  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS         OF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  nsimes  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator 
from  Coimecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
lings]  .  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Montoya]  be  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  8) 
to  create  a  standing  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs — for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  25,  1967,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Scott  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  677)  to  permit  the  compelling 
of  testimony  with  respect  to  certain 
crimes,  and  the  granting  of  immunity 
in  connection  therewith,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McClellan  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruska)  on  January  25,  1967. 


Febrtuiry  7,  1967 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARING  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold  a  hear- 


ing on  Friday,  February  17,  on  S.  282,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  termination  of 
Federal  supervision  over  the  property  of 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Colville  In- 
dians located  in  the  State  of  Washington 
and  the  individual  members  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  hearing  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  testify  on  this 
proposal  are  requested  to  contact  Mr. 
James  Gamble,  of  the  committee  staff,  in 
order  that  a  witness  list  may  be  prepared. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 
OF  REPORT  UNDER  SENATE  RES- 
OLUTION 188,  SECOND  SESSION. 
89TH  CONGRESS— INDIVIDUAL 

AND  MINORITY  VIEWS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  filing  date  of  the  report  under  Sen- 
ate Resolution  188,  second  session,  89th 
Congress,  be  postponed  until  March  15, 
and  that  the  report  be  filed  on  that  date 
together  with  individual  and  minority 
views.  The  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  joins  in  this  re- 
quest. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO 
BE   HELD  AT  THE   DESK 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  799  to  provide 
more  economic,  efficient,  and  effective 
implementation  of  the  various  Federal 
loan  and  grant-in-aid  programs  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  urban  and  rural  life 
through  Improved  comprehensive  devel- 
opment planning,  programing,  and  co- 
ordination among  and  between  Federal 
agencies.  States,  regions,  metropolitan 
areas,  and  local  governments,  and  to  en- 
courage greater  coordination  between 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  In 
the  plaiming  and  programing  of  Federal 
loan  and  grant-in-aid  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes  presently  lying  at  the 
desk,  may  be  permitted  to  lie  at  the  desk 
until  the  close  of  business  on  February 
17  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


TREATY  ON  PRINCIPLES  GOVERN- 
ING THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  STATES 
IN  THE  EXPLORA-nON  AND  USE 
OF  OUTER  space;— REMOVAL  OP 
INJUNCTION  OP  SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy be  removed  from  Executive  D,  90th 
Congress,  first  session,  the  Treaty  on 
Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of 
States  In  the  Exploration  and  Use  of 
Outer  Space,  Including  the  Moon  and 
Other  Celestial  Bodies,  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  treaty,  to- 
gether with  the  President's  message,  be 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  today  transmitting  to  the  Sen- 
ate, for  your  advice  and  consent,  the  first 
Treaty  on  Outer  Space. 

The  provisions  of  this  treaty  reflect  the 
will  and  desire  of  the  signatory  states, 
already  numbering  more  than  half  the 
nations  of  the  world,  that  the  realms  of 
space  should  forever  remain  realms  of 
peace. 

The  privilege  of  transmitting  this 
milestone  agreement  to  you  before  the 
end  of  the  first  decade  of  space  explora- 
tion is  especially  gratifying  for  me. 

Only  10  years  ago,  as  a  Senator,  I 
chaired  the  first  congressional  hearings 
called  to  determine  what  response  our 
national  policy  should  make  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  exploration  of  outer  space. 
The  hearings  and  the  events  of  those 
times  seem  now  a  world  away  for  us  all. 
Yet  I  remember — as  I  know  you  do — the 
climate  of  great  awe  and  greater  anxiety 
in  which  Senators  addressed  themselves 
to  their  responsibilities.    At  that  time: 

No  American  satellite  had  yet  been 
orbited. 

The  readiness  of  our  rockets  was  much 
in  question. 

There  was  no  NASA,  no  vast  complex 
at  what  is  now  Cape  Kennedy,  no 
Manned  Spaceflight  Center  at  Houston. 
The  very  word,  "astronaut,"  was  not  in 
our  vocabulary. 

Men  questioned  the  capacity  of  our 
educational  system  to  yield  up  the  incal- 
culably valuable  resource  of  minds 
trained  for  the  great  tasks  of  the  space 
age. 

The  stature  of  our  advanced  technol- 
ogy and  our  ability  to  participate  as 
leaders  In  the  explorations  of  the  uni- 
verse was  far  from  being  established  with 
certainty. 

In  that  uncertain  climate,  our  con- 
cerns about  space  were  quite  different 
from  now.  We  were  rightly  concerned 
for  the  safety  of  our  Nation  and  for  the 
survival  of  humankind.  We  directed  our 
concern  to  the  organization  of  our  so- 
ciety and  to  the  priority  of  our  values 
as  free  men. 

In  November  1958,  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  asked  me  to  appear  before 
the  United  Nations  to  present  the  U.S. 
resolution  urging  that  the  exploration  of 
outer  space  be  undertaken  for  peaceful 
purposes,  as  an  enterprise  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  among  all  member 
nations. 

On  that  occasion,  speaking  for  the 
United  States,  I  said: 

Today,  outer  space  is  free.  It  is  unscarred 
by  conflict.  No  nation  holds  a  concession 
there.  It  must  remain  this  way.  We  of  the 
United  States  do  not  acknowledge  that  there 
are  landlords  of  outer  space  who  can  pre- 
sume to  bargain  with  the  nations  of  the 
Earth  on  the  price  of  access  to  this  domain. 
We  must  not — and  we  need  not — corrupt  this 


great  opportunity  by  bringing  to  it  the  very 
antagonisms  which  we  may,  by  courage,  over- 
come and  leave  behind  forever  If  we  proceed 
with  this  Joint  adventure  Into  this  new 
realm. 

We  know  the  gains  of  cooperation.  We 
know  the  losses  of  the  failure  to  cooperate. 
If  we  faU  now  to  apply  the  lessons  we  have 
learned,  or  even  If  we  delay  their  application, 
we  know  that  the  advances  into  space  may 
only  mean  adding  a  new  dimension  to  war- 
fare. If,  however,  we  proceed  along  the  or- 
derly course  of  full  cooperation  we  shall,  by 
the  very  fact  of  cooperation,  make  the  most 
substantial  contribution  toward  perfecting 
peace. 

Men  who  have  worked  together  to  reach 
the  stars  are  not  likely  to  descend  together 
into  the  depths  of  war  and  desolation. 

I  beUeve  those  words  remain  valid  to- 
day. 

The  "very  fact  of  cooperation"  in  the 
evolution  of  this  treaty  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  "substantial  contribution  toward  per- 
fecting peace."  As  long  ago  as  1958, 
President  Eisenhower  initiated  an  ex- 
change of  letters  with  the  leadership  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  seeking  agreements 
binding  the  uses  of  outer  space  to  peace- 
ful purposes.  President  Kennedy  repeat- 
edly reaffirmed  our  willingness  to  coop- 
erate toward  these  ends. 

In  October  1963.  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  called  on  nations 
of  the  world  not  to  station  nuclear  or 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
outer  space.  Two  months  later  the  As- 
sembly adopted  a  Declaration  of  Legal 
Principles  to  govern  activities  in  space. 
On  May  7,  last  year,  I  repeated,  and  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  reiterated  many  times 
thereafter,  our  view  of  the  urgency  of 
doing  all  that  we  could  to  assure  that 
exploration  of  outer  space  would  take 
place  in  peace,  for  peaceful  ends. 

In  July  1966,  negotiations  on  the 
treaty  were  formally  begun  at  Geneva 
in  the  28-member  United  Nations  Outer 
Space  Committee.  Accord  was  subse- 
quently reached  at  renewed  negotiations 
in  New  York.  The  treaty  was  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  the  21st  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  just  over  a  month 
ago. 

On  January  27,  the  Treaty  on  Princi- 
ples Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in 
the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space, 
Including  the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial 
Bodies  was  opened  for  signature  In  Wash- 
ington, London,  and  Moscow.  The 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and 
Soviet  Union  were  among  the  60  coun- 
tries signing  the  treaty  in  Washington. 
Other  nations  are  expected  to  add  their 
signatures  in  the  near  future. 

The  climate  in  which  such  accord  has 
been  reached  is  clearly  an  encouraging 
omen  for  continuing  in  other  realms  our 
constant  quest  for  imderstandings  that 
will  strengthen  the  chances  for  peace, 
n 

In  the  diplomacy  of  space,  as  In  the 
technology  of  space,  it  is  essential  always 
that  interim  achievements  not  be  mis- 
taken for  final  success.  This  treaty  I 
transmit  to  the  Senate  today  is  such  an 
interim  achievement — a  significant,  but 
not  a  final  step  forward. 

It  carries  forward  the  thrust  of  the 
past  decade  to  enlarge  the  perimeters  of 
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peace  by  shrinking  the  arenas  of  poten- 
tial conflict.  This  Is  a  thrust  to  which 
the  Senate  has  given  its  support  by  rati- 
fying the  four  Geneva  Conventions  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  In  1958,  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  of  1959  and  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963. 

As  we  have  dealt  with  the  sea,  the 
atmosphere  and  the  vast  impopulated 
continent  of  Antarctica,  now  in  this 
treaty  we  extend  reason  to  the  activities 
of  nations  In  the  endless  realm  of  outer 
space. 

The  treaty  lays  down  fundamental 
principles: 

No  nation  can  claim  sovereignty  to 
outer  space,  to  the  moon,  or  to  other 
celestial  bodies. 

All  nations  have  the  right  to  conduct 
space  activities. 

No  one  may  use  outer  space  or  celestial 
bodies  to  begin  a  war.  The  rules  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  apply  to 
space  activities. 

No  country  may  station  in  space  or 
orbit  around  the  earth  nuclear  or  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

No  country  may  install  such  weapons 
on  a  celestial  body. 

No  nation  may  establish  military  bases, 
installations,  or  fortifications,  on  a  celes- 
tial body.  Nor  may  any  weapons  be 
tested  or  military  maneuvers  be  con- 
ducted there.  The  right  to  visit  another 
country's  installations  and  space  vehicles 
on  a  celestial  body  is  guaranteed. 

Astronauts  are  "envoys  of  mankind." 
If  an  astronaut  lands  on  another  coun- 
try's soil,  he  must  be  returned  safely, 
promptly,  and  unconditionally. 

Space  activities  and  their  results  are 
to  be  reported  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Each  country  is  to  avoid  harmfully 
contaminating  outer  space  and  adversely 
changing  the  environment  of  the  earth 
by  introducing  extraterrestrial  matter. 

These  suid  other  provisions  of  the 
treaty  are  described  in  detail  in  the  ac- 
companying report  of  the  Secretary  of 

State. 

in 

Space  exploration  has  become  an  inti- 
mate part  of  our  lives.  The  exploits  of 
men  and  machines  in  outer  space  excite 
and  thrill  us  all.  The  valiant  young 
men  who  have  become  symbolic  of  our 
national  effort  as  astronauts  are  close  to 
every  American  family.  The  deaths  In 
line  of  duty  of  Lt.  Col.  Virsil  Grissora. 
Lt.  Col.  Edward  White,  and  Lt.  Comdr. 
Roger  Chaffee,  touched  every  American 
home  and  heart. 

Yet.  we  must  remember  that  these  are 
only  primitive  years  In  tlie  epoch  of  spacr- 
exploration  and  utilization — an  epoch 
that  will  run  to  the  end  of  time.  In  the 
next  decade  and  in  all  the  decades  to 
come,  the  capabilities  of  nations  in  space 
will  multiply  far  beyond  our  compre- 
hension today.  If  we  should  flag  or  fal- 
ter in  our  support  of  this  great  extension 
of  human  knowledge,  the  concern  and 
anxiety  we  felt  so  keenly  a  decade  ago 
would  be  known  again  to  other  Ameri- 
cans in  future  times. 

When  we  ask  what  this  Nation  or  any 
nation  expects  to  find  from  exploration 
in  space,  the  answer  is  one  word:  knowl- 
edge— knowledge  we  shall  need  to  main- 


tain earth  as  a  habitable  environment  for 
man. 

The  resources  of  this  planet  are  al- 
ready taxed  to  support  human  existence. 
Now  and  even  more  each  day.  as  the 
family  of  man  increases  so  rapidly,  fer- 
tile soil,  clear  water,  clean  air,  and  a 
safe  atmosphere  all  become  more  pre- 
cious to  men  and  nations  than  the  metals 
and  jewels  of  ages  past. 

The  quest  for  gold  and  silver,  and  dia- 
monds and  rubies,  once  led  men  to  ex- 
plore the  earth  se^ng  enrichment  for 
themselves  and  their  nations.  So  now 
the  realities  of  this  and  future  ages  re- 
quire that  nations  pursue  together  the 
exploration  of  space  within  this  galaxy, 
seeking  new  knowledge  and  new  capa- 
bilities to  enrich  the  life  of  all  mankind. 

The  future  leaves  no  option.  Respon- 
sible men  must  push  forward  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  space,  near  and  far.  Their 
voyages  must  be  made  in  peace  for  pur- 
poses of  peace  on  earth.  This  treaty  is 
a  step — a  first  step,  but  a  long  step — 
toward  assuring  the  peace  essential  for 
the  longer  journey. 

I  strongly  recommend — in  appropriate 
commemoration  of  the  Senate's  own  role 
in  charting  the  course  that  the  world 
now  seems  willing  to  follow — that  the 
Senate  act  promptly  in  giving  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty.  I  hope 
that  I  may  be  able  to  aflBrm  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  what  I  said  as  a 
Senator  to  the  United  Nations  in  1958: 

On  the  goal  of  dedicating  outer  space  to 
peaceful  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind, there  are  no  differences  within  our 
Government,  between  our  parties  or  among 
our  people. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  Housl.  February  7.  1967. 


OUTER   SPACE   TREATY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  received  from  the  President  today, 
for  our  advice  and  consent,  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty. 

This  treaty  is  not  a  cure-all  for  the 
many  problems  that  face  humanity. 

It  will  not  guarantee  us  peace. 

It  will  not  end  the  arms  race. 

It  will  not  solve  the  menace  of  nuclear 
proliferation. 

It  will  not  ease  all  of  the  age-old  ten- 
sions that  have  pitted  nation  against 
nation. 

Nevertheless,  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
major  documents  Of  our  time.  For,  if 
there  is  madness  in  the  world,  this  treaty 
expresses  man's  determination  to  keep 
that  madness  from  spreading  into  outer 
space.  As  such,  it  is  a  civilizing  force 
that  will  be  felt  throughout  the  world. 

And  if  this  treaty  succeeds,  its  imali- 
cations  for  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  will  be  beyond  measure. 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out  at 
the  signing  of  this  treaty  less  than  2 
weeks  ago: 

We  have  never  succeeded  in  freeing  our 
planet  from  the  implements  of  war.  But  If 
we  cannot  yet  achieve  this  goal  here  on 
earth,  we  can  at  leaft  keep  the  virus  from 
spreading. 

We  can  keep  the  ugly  and  wasteful  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  from  contaminating 
space.  And  that  is  exactly  what  this  treaty 
does. 


This  Treaty  means  that  the  moon  and  our 
sister  planets  will  serve  only  the  purposes  of 
peace  and  not  of  war. 

It  means  that  orbiting  man-made  satellites 
win  remain  free  of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  means  that  astronaut  and  cosmonaut 
will  meet  some  day  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon  as  brothers  and  not  as  warriors  for 
competing  nationalities  or  Ideologies. 

If  we  can  accomplish  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  future  generations  will  look  back 
upon  us  with  profound  gratitude — and, 
in  the  light  of  history,  perhaps  amaze- 
ment as  well. 

To  me,  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  nations 
should  choose  to  rise  above  their  differ- 
ences of  the  moment  so  that  they  can 
agree  on  a  sane  course  of  action  for  the 
future. 

Let  us  join  with  those  nations  in  such 
an  agreement. 

We  know  it  will  be  a  fragile  agreement 
We  know  it  may  not  succeed.  We  know 
that  it  may  be  openly  violated  at  some 
future  date. 

But  this  opportunity  may  never  come 
to  us  again.  And  if  we  ignore  it,  we  may 
be  certain,  as  the  President  has  said, 
"that  the  advances  into  space  may  only 
mean  adding  a  new  dimension  to  war- 
fare." 

So  if  this  first  step  we  have  been  asked 
to  take  is  uncertain,  the  alternative  is 
unthinkable. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty,  which  was  signed  at 
the  White  House  on  January  27,  wisely 
forbids  any  party  to  orbit  nuclear  weap- 
ons around  the  earth.  I  am  glad  that 
the  United  States  agreed  to  Include  this 
prohibition  in  the  treaty.  It  is  easier  to 
refrain  from  arming  an  environment 
that  has  never  been  armed  than  to  dis- 
arm an  already  armed  area.  Outer  space 
is  pure — let  us  keep  it  that  way. 

In  August  of  1962.  Roswell  Gilpatrlc, 
then  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  would 
refrain  from  placing  nuclear  weapons  in 
orbit  around  the  earth.  We  then  took 
the  lead  in  securing  the  agreement  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  adopt  the  same  self- 
denying  posture.  In  1963  the  Soviets 
agreed,  and  that  autumn  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  recorded  in  a  resolution 
the  policy  statements  of  the  two  space 
powers  that  they  would  not  orbit  any 
weapons  of  mass  destruction — General 
Assembly  resolution  1884  (XVIII).  Oc- 
tober 13,  1963. 

The  United  States  adopted  this  pol- 
icy, because  putting  nuclear  weapons  in 
orbit  could  not  in  any  way  strengthen 
ouv  security.  The  expense  of  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  great.  The  problem  of 
control  over  the  weapons  would  be  ex-'» 
ceedin'^ly  difBcult.  A  race  between  the 
Soviets  and  us  to  oibit  weapons  would 
likely  worsen  the  international  situation 
and  thus  be  harmful  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Some  may  winder  whether  the  Soviets 
will  live  up  to  their  treaty  commitment. 
We  have  no  reason  whatever  to  think 
that  they  have  sought  to  orbit  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  since  they  stated 
their  policy  in  1963.  We  expect  they  will 
live  up  to  what  is  their  Outer  Space 
Treaty  commitment — not  because  we 
have  blind  faith  In  their  word  but  be- 
cause   the    treaty    prohibits    action   by 
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both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  which  it  is  clearly  not  in  their  in- 
terest to  take. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  thing  that  struck  me  immediately 
on  reading  the  Outer  Space  Treaty :  only 
a  few  articles  deal  directly  with  arms 
control,  but  these  few  articles  are  the 
ones  that  have  so  far  received  most  of 
the  publicity. 

This  is  understandable.  The  whole 
question  of  disarmament  and  arms  con- 
trol is  probably  the  most  important  topic 
in  world  politics  today,  and,  as  President 
Johnson  has  said,  this  space  treaty  rep- 
resents the  biggest  step  in  arms  control 
since  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

But  most  of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty — 
perhaps  three-quarters  of  it — deals  with 
other  nUes  for  space  exploration.  In  the 
future — 50,  100,  200  years  from  now — 
these  are  probably  the  rules  in  which  his- 
torians will  be  most  Interested.  The 
world  has  seen  other  great  ages  of  ex- 
ploration, but  none  of  them  were  guided 
by  this  sort  of  political  foresight.  In  the 
great  age  of  naval  exploration,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  new  technologies  of 
navigation  and  ship  construction  demon- 
strated to  our  ancestors  that  the  world 
was  round,  expeditions  were  motivated 
by  narrow  national  interests — by  a  de- 
sire for  exploitation  and  colonization. 
There  were  conflicts  between  these  na- 
tional interests,  and  the  following  cen- 
turies saw  many  wars  as  a  result.  I 
find  it  very  encouraging  that  the  space 
age,  almost  from  the  start,  will  be  guided 
by  a  series  of  agreed  international  prin- 
ciples. Sometimes  I  have  thought  that 
the  major  lesson  of  history  is  that  men 
never  learn  lessons  from  history.  Now, 
perhaps  we  have  learned  something 
after  all. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  20  years,  the  United  States  has  dem- 
onstrated time  and  again  its  desire  to 
work  for  a  durable  peace.  This  has  not 
been  an  easy  task.  The  realities  posed 
by  the  hard  facts  of  power  and  by  selfish 
Interests  have  had  to  be  squarely  con- 
fronted. The  task,  however,  has  been 
given  a  special  urgency  by  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  modem  weapons. 

The  recently  concluded  Outer  Space 
Treaty  is  therefore  of  utmost  signifi- 
cance. That  treaty  prohibits  the  orbit- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons  around  the  earth 
or  their  placement  on  the  moon.  It  re- 
serves the  moon  for  peaceful  uses  only 
and  prohibits  weapons  testing  and 
military  maneuvers  on  the  moon.  The 
total  effect  of  these  provisions  is  to  re- 
duce the  possibility  that  the  moon  and 
outer  space  will  be  used  as  a  stage  for 
war  between  nations.  We  will  be  spared 
the  immense  expense  which  would  be 
involved  in  deploying  nuclear  weapons 
in  outer  space.  At  the  same  time,  our 
basic  security  interests  will  be  preserved 
and  we  will  retain  our  capability  to  de- 
termine whether  other  parties  are  living 
up  to  the  treaty. 

This  treaty,  therefore,  is  a  major  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  lasting  peace.  It 
will  narrow  the  possibilities  of  conflict. 
And  it  will  encourage  cooperation  among 
nations  in  the  exploration  of  space  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  troubled  times,  it  is  a  source  of 
some  comfort  to  find  that  nations  con- 
tinue to  seek  out  and  identify  matters 
on  which  they  can  agree.  The  Outer 
Space  Treaty — submitted  today  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson — is  a  notable  example. 

This  treaty  is  not  the  answer  to  all  of 
the  world's  problems.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
the  first,  not  the  last,  agreement  which 
win  be  needed  to  direct  the  efforts  of 
men  and  states  in  outer  space.  But  It 
is  a  reflection  of  what  is  possible  polit- 
ically. It  enhances  the  orderly  use  of 
space  and  it  furthers  our  national  secu- 
rity.   The  treaty  merits  our  support. 

Mr.  PET  J  I.  Mr.  President,  by  some 
sad  trick  of  fate.  Col.  Edward  White  lost 
his  life  last  week  at  almost  the  very  mo- 
ment President  Johnson  was  witnessing 
the  signing  of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty. 
Colonel  White  was  the  nephew  of  re- 
tired Army  Col.  James  C.  White,  of  New- 
port, R.I. 

He  said  it  was  a  sad  trick  because 
the  treaty  would  have  made  Colonel 
White  very  proud  and  very  hopeful.  Its 
purpose  is  to  assure  that  national  bound- 
aries and  national  conflicts  are  not  ex- 
tended to  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies.    This  was  important  to  him. 

We  should  all  remember  the  great  oc- 
casion last  year  when  Colonel  White 
visited  the  United  Nations  and  presented 
a  U.N.  flag  to  Secretary  General  U 
Thant,  which  he  had  carried  with  him 
during  his  historic  walk  in  space.  Dur- 
ing the  ceremony,  he  recalled  looking  at 
the  earth  from  his  spaceship  far  above. 
As  he  saw  the  continents  and  oceans 
passing  by,  he  reminisced,  he  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  something  was  missing : 
he  could  see  no  national  boundaries. 

Will  there  be  national  boundaries  on 
the  moon,  Mr.  President?  And  on  Mars 
and  the  planets  beyond?  Will  there  be 
wars  that  such  boundaries  always  seem 
to  foment? 

We  can  answer  "no"  by  approval  of 
the  treaty  now  before  us.  This  treaty 
assures  freedom  of  exploration  and  use 
of  outer  space  for  all  nations.  And  it 
bars  the  stationing  of  nuclear  weapons 
or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
outer  space  or  on  celestial  bodies. 

This  is  a  major  document  of  our  times. 
It  is  a  major  weapon  of  peace.  Let  us 
act  on  It  without  delay. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  lived  in  the  age  of  space  for  a  good 
many  years  without  binding  rules  of  con- 
duct. With  the  signing  of  the  treaty  on 
principles  governing  the  activities  of 
states  in  outer  space,  the  nations  have 
taken  a  first,  and,  most  important  step 
toward  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  are  important, 
and  no  more  so  than  the  willingness  of 
the  East  and  West  to  cooperate  for  their 
mutual  benefit,  which  lay  behind  the 
Antarctic  agreement  and  the  partial  test 
ban  treaty.  To  the  extent  that  we  have 
limited  national  rivalries  in  the  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons,  in  explorations  of 
the  South  Pole  and  in  outer  space,  per- 
haps it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  one 
day  peace  may  come  to  all  the  earth. 

The  Treaty  on  Outer  Space  points  the 


way.  I  hope  that  this  body  will  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty  at  an  early  date. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  on 
February  2,  siunmarizlng  the  major 
threads  of  this  year's  Economic  Report, 
which  I  think  is  an  excellent  report,  be 
incorporated  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemkkt  or  Gardneb  Acki.et,  Chaikican; 
James    S.    Duesenbesst,    and    AsTHtm    M. 
Okun,  Members,  of  the  Ckjorcn.  of  Eco- 
nomic  Advisees,   Befoke  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Pebkuast  2,  1967 
It  has  been  the  custom — at  least  over  the 
past  few  years — for  the  Council  to  open  Its 
testimony  on  the  President's  Economic  Re- 
port with  a  rather  lengthy  Statement.     We 
Intend  to  depart  from  that  custom  this  year. 
In  each  of  the  preceding  years  In  which 
any  Member  of  the  present  Council  has  been 
associated  with  these  Hearings,  It  has  been 
the  Council's  avowed  intention  not  to  pre- 
pare a  lengthy  opening  Statement,  reasoning 
that    its    own    Report — already    before    the 
Committee — provided  an  adequate  summary 
of   the  CouncU's  views.     Yet  each  year  we 
have  looked  back  at  the  labors  of  report- 
writing  and  decided  there  were  some  points 
we  could  have  made  more  clearly,  more  ac- 
curately, or  more  persuasively  if  we  were  to 
start  afresh. 

Our  different  procedure  this  time  does  not 
reflect  any  smug  self-satisfaction  that.  In 
contrast  with  previous  years,  we  have  this 
time  said  eversrthing  Just  right — nor  even 
any  weariness  with  our  message.  If  any- 
thing, rather,  it  reflects  compassion  for  the 
Committee,  for  our  mimeograph  operator, 
and  for  ova  friends  in  the  press. 

And  so  I  shall  take  leas  than  ten  minutes 
of  your  time  to  summarize  what  seem  to  \ib 
to  be  the  major  threads  of  this  year's  Report. 
First,  the  economy  is  in  a  basically  sound 
and  healthy  condition,  and  we  expect  it  to 
stay  that  way  throughout  1867.  We  see  an 
advance  of  GNP  this  year  by  about  »47  bllUon 
to  the  neighborhood  of  $787  billion.  This 
would  be  a  smaller  gain  than  last  year's,  and 
appropriately  so.  The  real  growth  would 
be  about  In  line  with  the  increase  in  the 
economy's  potential.  We  expect  the  advance 
to  be  somewhat  slower  in  the  first  part  of 
the  year,  speeding  up  later  on. 

Second,  it  is  clear  that  we  face  slgnlQcant 
economic  problems.  The  principal  ones  are 
these.  Prices  have  risen  more  than  we  would 
like,  and  will  rise  again  In  1967,  although  by 
less.  Otir  balance  of  payments  still  shows  a 
troublesome  deficit  at  least  on  the  liquidity 
basis.  Our  housing  industry  is  depressed  as 
the  result  of  last  year's  tight  money  and 
high  Interest  rates.  And  despite  the  general 
prosperity,  too  many  of  our  citizens  are  left 
behind  by  economic  progress.  None  of  these 
problems  will  be  easily  resolved,  but  we  ex- 
pect to  make  progress  on  all  of  them  In  1967. 
Third,  because  we  already  enjoy  a  high 
rate  of  utilization  of  our  productive  re- 
sources, the  economy  cannot  be  expected  to 
expand  at  as  rapid  a  pace  this  year  as  It  has 
expanded  over  the  past  6  years.  During  that 
period  we  have  been  absorbing  idle  or  under- 
utilized resources  Into  productive  use.    Last 
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year,  for  example,  an  extra  $10  billion  of  out- 
put came  from  reducing  unemployment,  con- 
verting part-time  into  full-time  Jobs,  and 
attracting  previously  discouraged  workers 
Into  the  labor  force.  We  expect  no  such 
extra  bonus  this  year.  But  this  Is  not  bad 
news;  on  the  contrary,  it  Is  welcome  exldence 
of  how  far  we  have  come  in  recent  years. 
Further  reduction  of  unemployment  is  feasi- 
ble In  the  longer  run.  But  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress win  depend  on  the  success  of  our  man- 
power training  programs  and  on  an  Improve- 
ment in  the  operation  of  our  labor  markets. 

Fourth,  designing  economic  policy  Is  more 
challenging  in  today's  high-level  economy 
than  in  an  economy  with  an  abundance  of 
underutilized  resoiirces.  In  a  slack  economy, 
the  appropriate  policy  is  to  stimulate  an  ex- 
pansion of  total  demand  at  a  faster  rate  than 
total  productive  capacity  is  growing.  A  high- 
level  economy  has  to  track  a  narrower  path. 
There  are  stabilizing  forces  in  our  economy 
which  help  to  keep  it  on  an  even  keel.  But 
timely  adjustments  of  policy  are  necessary  to 
promote  a  steady  rate  of  growth.  Too  slow 
an  expansion  of  demand  would  result  in  eco- 
nomic waste  and  human  suffering.  Too  fast 
an  expansion  would  build  up  inflationary 
pressures.  To  keep  the  economy  moving 
steadily  ahead,  a  close  watch  on  economic  de- 
velopments and  a  maximum  degree  of  flexi- 
bility In  policy  are  required.  The  normal  re- 
quirements for  flexibility  is  intensified  by  the 
need  for  prompt  action  if,  unexpectedly, 
peace  should  return  In  Southeast  Asia.  And 
the  President  has  directed  that  preparations 
should  be  made  for  that  event,  and  kept  up 
to  date. 

Fifth,  the  economic  policy  which  the  Pres- 
ident has  outlined  for  1967  involves  a  mixture 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  measures.  The  record 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  in  responding  to  the 
changing  economic  climate  of  recent  months 
as  well  as  our  consultations  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  make  us  confident  that  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  will  be  working  toward  the 
same  objectives  in  the  months  ahead.  Mone- 
tary policy  is  expected  to  continue  the  shift — 
already  in  process — away  from  the  extreme 
tightness  of  last  year.  As  a  result,  we  expect 
substantial  recovery  in  construction.  During 
the  first  half  of  1967  fiscal  policy  will  be 
mildly  stimulating.  This  will  give  time  for 
easier  credit  conditions  to  be  translated  Into 
Improved  liquidity  of  financial  institutions. 
Increased  lending  activity,  and  then  increased 
spending.  And  it  will  cushion  the  effect  of 
the  reduction  In  Inventory  investment  ex- 
pected In  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  the  expan- 
sion In  oonstniction  Increased  Social  Security 
payments,  and  a  leveling  off  in  Inventory 
Investment  will  tend  to  accelerate  the  growth 
of  total  demand.  That  tendency  will  be  par- 
tially offset  by  the  Income  tax  surcharge. 
The  year  should  produce  continued  growth 
In  total  output  and  a  better  balance  among 
residential  construction,  business  fixed  in- 
vestment, and  Inventory   investment. 

Sixth,  we  expect  an  improved  price  record 
in  1967,  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  more 
moderate  pace  of  economic  advance.  Some  of 
this  Improvement  Is  already  apparent.  Unit 
labor  costs  will  continue  to  rise  during  1987 
as  a  result  of  bigger  wage  settlements  In  a 
larger  number  of  industries.  But  demand 
pressures  on  labor  markets  should  abate 
somewhat,  particularly  in  the  unorganized 
sectors  where  pressures  were  greatest  last 
year.  Nevertheless,  the  need  for  restraint  and 
responsibility  In  private  wage  and  price  deci- 
sions has  not  disappeared;  If  anything,  It  has 
become  the  more  urgent.  The  Ck>uncll  has 
not  specified  a  single  numerical  standard  to 
be  applied  to  wage  Increases  in  1967.  Such 
a  numerical  standard  does  not  seem  useful 
this  year. 

In  any  case,  it  has  had  in  the  past  the 
unfortunate  effect  of  making  restraint  ap- 


pear to  be  a  "yes"  or  "no"  question.  A  3.2 
percent  wage  settlement  was  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  restraint,  a  3.4  percent  settlement  as 
no  restraint,  and  a  defeat  for  the  policy.  In 
fact,  restraint  and  responsibility — or  their 
oppoeltes — constitute  n  continuous  sp)ec- 
trmn;  and  the  more  restraint  and  responsi- 
bility the  better.  A  4-percent  wage  settle- 
ment does  Involve  more  restraint  than  a  6- 
percent  settlement.  In  a  given  situation,  a 
price  reduction  may  bt  a  more  responsible 
action  than  a  1 -percent  price  increase,  yet 
the  latter  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  3-percent 
Increase. 

Seventh,  we  will  be  working  to  narrow  the 
liquidity  deficit  in  our  balance  of  Interna- 
tional payments  in  1967,  and  to  retain  a 
major  share  of  the  1966  Improvement  in  our 
official  settlements  balance.  In  particular, 
our  trade  balance  should  strengthen  signifi- 
cantly through  a  slower  expansion  of  Imjjorts, 
refiectlng  the  more  moderate  pace  of  domes- 
tic economic  expansion  and  the  lessening  of 
specific  pressures  on  productive  capacity.  To 
guard  against  a  renewed  excessive  outflow  of 
capital,  the  voluntary  balance  of  payments 
programs  have  recently  been  strengthened; 
the  President  has  asked  for  discretionary  au- 
thority to  vary,  within  limits,  the  rate  of  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax;  and  initiatives 
have  been  taken  to  achieve  better  worldwide 
cooperation  In  lowering  interest  rates.  The 
President  has  also  suggested  new  steps  to 
promote  foreign  travel  in  the  United  States. 

Eighth,  the  problem  of  poverty  will  con- 
tinue to  be  attacked  through  the  many 
weapons  already  at  our  disposal.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  has  singled  out  for  special 
attention  in  1967  an  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  training  activities  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, and  some  steps  to  modernize  our 
system  of  public  assistance.  The  Social 
Security  changes  which  he  has  recommended 
will,  among  other  thlags,  contribute  to  a 
reduction  of  poverty  among  the  aged.  And 
he  has  indicated  his  intention  to  ask  a 
commission  of  prominent  Americans  to  study 
the  possible  merits  of  entirely  new  ways  of 
attacking   the  problem   of  p>overty. 

Ninth,  and  finally,  the  President's  Report, 
and  our  own,  look  back  en  an  amazing  record 
of  economic  performance  during  the  past 
year  and  the  past  six.  These  accomplish- 
ments should  give  xjs  confidence  in  our  abil- 
ity to  find  solutions  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems remaining  to  be  solved.  In  the  last 
year  alone,  these  are  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments: 

The  largest  increase  in  nonfarm  payroll 
employment  of  any  year  In  our  history,  ex- 
cept 1941  and  1942; 

A  nearly  5-'/2  percent  growth  in  real  out- 
put; 

A  3-V2  percent  increase  in  the  real,  per- 
caplta  standard  of  living  of  the  American 
people,  led  by  a  7-pereent  increase  in  the 
real  income  of  our  farm  operators,  and  in- 
cluding a  3 -percent  increase  in  the  average 
real  hourly  compensation  of  employees. 

Over  the  whole  6  years  of  unmatched  ex- 
jjansion,  our  economy  has — 

Created  nearly  9  million  additional  Jobs; 

Achieved  more  than  a  50-percent  expan- 
sion of  industrial  production,  twice  that  of 
the  preceding  6  years; 

Accomplished  a  50-percent  Increase  in 
average  real  farm  Incomes,  in  contrast  with 
a  9-percent  gain  in  the  preceding  6  years; 
and 

Achieved  almost  a  2a-percent  Increase  in 
the  real  per-capita  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  people,  a  gale  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  entire  13  years  preceding. 

Six  years  ago,  when  the  current  expansion 
began,  the  American  people  faced  many  and 
serious  economic  problems.  Some  of  them 
still  remain,  and  new  ones  have  arisen. 
Finding  solutions  for  these  problems  will  be 
the  continuing  concern  of  the  Administra- 
tion,   this    Committee,    and    the   American 


people.  And  when  one  strikes  the  balance 
between  oiu*  progress  and  our  problems,  the 
record  provides  basis  for  confidence  that 
these  problems  can  and  will  be  solved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  be  happy  to  atte/npt 
to  respond  to  your  questions. 


VIETNAM— THE   NEED  FOR 
POLITICAL  BOLDNESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  willing  to  lead  now  with  political* 
boldness  the  time  may  well  be  ripe  for 
negotiations  in  Vietnam.  We  possess  a 
flexibility  of  action  which  is  soundly 
based  on  our  power  and  security  in  the 
air  and  on  the  ground.  We  can  afford  a 
controlled  gamble. 

When  the  bombing  truce  begins  on 
Wednesday  we  should  announce  our  in- 
tention not  to  resume  bombing  of  the 
north  at  the  end  of  the  truce.  The  an- 
nouncement should  have  no  strings  or 
conditions  attached.  Furthermore,  we 
should  make  it  clear  that  once  an  hon- 
orable peace  is  negotiated  that  preserves 
the  integrity  of  South  Vietnam  we  will 
withdraw  our  military  presence. 

This  action  carries  no  serious  military 
risk  but  it  offers  great  opportunity  for 
substantial  political  gain. 

It  will  be  argued  that  we  unilaterally 
terminated  bombing  twice  before  and  it 
did  not  work.  But  the  fact  is  circum- 
stances are  dramatically  different  now 
than  they  were  then — China  is  convulsed 
in  a  violent  internal  revolution;  Russia 
is  anxious  for  a  settlement ;  Hanoi  knows 
it  cannot  win  a  military  victory;  and 
we  know  our  military  posture  is  sound 
and  our  forces  secure  in  the  south. 

It  is  true  that  Hanoi  may  not  respond 
favorably.  But  the  cost  of  finding  out  is 
minor  when  weighed  In  the  total  picture. 
In  no  war  in  modern  history  has  any 
power  been  so  favorably  situated  to 
openly  explore  all  avenues  of  peace — and 
to  do  so  without  loss  of  face  in  the  world 
or  military  position  in  the  battlefield. 
No  rational  person  in  political  or  mili- 
tary leadership  anywhere  supposes  we 
offer  to  negotiate  out  of  fear  of  our  ad- 
versary. It  would  be,  rather,  a  mark  of 
strength  and  not  of  weakness. 

To  those  who  say  this  is  not  the  right 
time  one  might  ask.  When  is  the  right 
time? 

Is  it  a  better  alternative  to  pour  in 
more  troops,  grind  out  more  victories, 
bomb  more  cities  and  then,  at  some  later 
date,  test  the  attitude  of  our  adver- 
saries? 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  is  as  good  a  time 
as  any  to  explore  Hanoi's  intent.  With 
our  dominance  of  the  air  and  our  forces 
on  the  ground  we  can  monitor  and  meas- 
ure Hanoi's  response  with  considerable 
accuracy.  We  can  determine  before  very 
long  whether  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong 
want  to  escalate  or  de-escalate  the  con- 
flict. If  there  is  a  positive  response,  both 
sides  can  de-escalate  even  before  formal 
negotiations  occur.  If  it  fails,  we  have 
lost  very  little. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGs  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  minute  and  a  half. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  noted  by  everyone  that  Hanoi  is 
talking  more  and  more  about  a  cessation 
of  bombing  the  north  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  negotiations  and  less  and 
less  about  unilateral  withdrawal  of 
American  troops.  This  is  a  significant 
turn  of  events.  If,  in  fact,  she  has 
dropped  that  demand,  it  is  a  dramatic 
recognition  of  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion. And,  if  so,  we  ought  to  recognize 
that  for  her,  politically,  this  was  a  "damn 
tough  bullet  to  chew."  She  not  only 
faces  tough  internal  ideological  differ- 
ences as  well  as  a  struggle  for  succession 
to  poUtical  power  in  the  north,  but  she 
is  an  involuntary  pawn  in  the  violent 
China-Russia  dispute. 

So  the  posture  Hanoi  assumes  vis-a- 
vis the  United  States  is  directly  in- 
fluenced by  her  internal  and  external 
political  problems. 

If  the  political  price  of  starting  ne- 
gotiations is  a  cessation  of  bombing  the 
north,  It  is  hardly  more  than  a  tuppence 
for  us  to  pay. 


VIETNAM    ERA    VETERANS'    READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  11,  S.  16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  16) 
to  provide  additional  readjustment  as- 
sistance to  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments,  on  page  3, 
line  14,  after  the  word  "period",  to  strike 
out  "ending"  and  insert  "ended";  on  page 
6,  after  line  19,  to  strike  out: 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish  to 
each  veteran  who  is  receiving  additional  com- 
pensation or  allowance  under  chapter  11, 
or  increased  pension  as  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I.  World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or 
the  Vietnam  era,  by  reason  of  being  in  need 
of  regular  aid  and  attendance,  such  drugs 
and  medicines  as  may  be  ordered  on  prescrip- 
tion of  a  duly  licensed  physician  as  specific 
therapy  In  the  treatment  of  any  illness  or 
injury  suffered  by  such  veteran." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
"(h)  Any  veteran  who  as  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I.  World  War  II,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, or  the  Vietnam  era  is  receiving  Increased 
pension  under  section  521(d)  of  this  title 
based  on  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance 
may  be  fiu-nished  drugs  or  medicines  or- 
dered on  prescription  of  a  duly  licensed  phy- 
sician as  specific  therapy  In  the  treatment  of 
an  illness  or  injury  suffered  by  the  veteran." 

On  page  7,  after  line  9,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1901  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c),  and  by 
adding  after  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsection  (b) ; 


"(b)  The  benefits  of  this  chapter  shaU 
also  be  made  available  to  each  veteran  who 
Is  suffering  from  any  disability  described  in 
subsection  (a),  if  such  disability  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  injury  Incurred  or  disease  con- 
tracted in  or  aggravated  by  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  since  January  31,  1955, 
and  if  the  injury  was  incurred  or  the  disease 
was  contracted  in  line  of  duty  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  performance  of  military  duty." 

(b)  Section  1905  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  "The 
benefits",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a) 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  benefits",  and  (2)  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  who  is 
eligible  for  the  benefits  provided  In  this  chap- 
ter by  reason  of  section  1901(b)  and  who  was 
discharged  or  released  from  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  any  applicable 
time  limitation  contained  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  which  otherwise  would  have 
beg;un  to  run  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  begin  to  run 
until  that  date. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  whose  en- 
titlement to  the  benefits  provided  in  this 
chapter  first  arose  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  85-857,  application  for 
such  benefits  may,  notwithstanding  the  time 
limitations  contained  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  be  made  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amendatory 
Act." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1901(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "World  War  n  or  the  Korean  conflict" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "World  War  n, 
the  Korean  confilct,  or  the  Vietnam  era". 

(b)   Section  1905  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  1905.  Applications 

"The  benefits  of  this  chapter  shall  be  made 
available  to  any  veteran  who  meets  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  of  this  chapter  and  who 
makes  application  for  such  benefits  in 
accordance  with  regulations  preBcrlbed  by 
the  Administrator." 

And,  on  page  9,  after  line  3,  to  strike 
out: 

Sec.  6.  Except  as  provided  in  section  7, 
the  amendments  made  by  the  first  section 
and  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  January  1,  1967.  The 
amendments  made  by  sections  4  and  6  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  upon  enactment. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec  6.  Except  as  provided  in  section  7, 
the  amendments  made  by  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which  begins 
more  than  ten  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  amendments  made 
by  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  upon  enactment. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Vietnam  £:ra 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  101 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read : 

"(11)  The  term  'period  of  war'  means  the 
Spanish-American  War,  World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  the  Korean  confilct,  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  any 
future  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress 
and  ending  on  the  date  prescribed  by  Presi- 


dential proclamation  or  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress." 

(b)  Such  section  ia  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(29)  The  term  '^etnam  era'  means  the 
period  beginning  August  5,  1964,  and  ending 
on  such  date  as  shall  thereafter  be  deter- 
mined by  Presidential  proclamation  or  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  521 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
veteran  of  World  War  I,  World  War  n.  the 
Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era,  who 
meets  the  service  reqvilrements  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  who  Is  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  from  non-service-connected  dis- 
ability not  the  result  of  the  veteran's  willful 
misconduct  or  vicious  habits,  pension  at  the 
rate  prescribed  by  this  section." 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
amending  subsection  (g)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  A  veteran  meets  the  service  require- 
ments of  this  section  If  he  served  in  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service — 

"(1)  for  ninety  days  or  more  during  either 
World  War  I,  World  War  n,  the  Korean 
confilct,  or  the  Vietnam  era; 

"(2)  during  World  War  I.  World  War  n, 
the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era,  and 
was  discharged  or  released  from  such  service 
for  a  service-connected  disability; 

"(3)  for  a  period  of  ninety  consecutive 
days  or  more  and  such  period  ended  during 
World  War  I,  or  began  or  ended  during  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  confilct,  or  the  Vietnam 
era;  or 

"(4)  for  an  aggregate  of  ninety  days  or 
more  In  two  or  more  separate  periods  of 
service  during  more  than  one  period  of  war." 

(c)  The  catchllne  of  section  S21  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"§  521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
n,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Viet- 
nam era". 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  541  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  the 
widow  of  each  veteran  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam 
era  who  met  the  service  ^-equirements  of  sec- 
tion 521  of  this  title,  or  who  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  receiving  (or  entitled  to  re- 
ceive) compensation  or  retirement  pay  for  a 
service-connected  disability,  pension  at  the 
rate  prescribed  by  this  section." 

(e)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUovrs: 

"(1)  before  (A)  December  14,  1944,  In  the 
case  of  a  widow  of  a  World  War  I  veteran, 
or  (B)  January  1,  1957,  in  the  case  of  a 
widow  of  a  World  War  II  veteran,  or  (C) 
February  1,  1965,  in  the  case  of  a  widow  of  a 
Korean  conflict  veteran,  or  (D)  before  the 
expiration  of  ten  years  following  termination 
of  the  Vietnam  era  In  the  case  of  a  widow 
of  a  Vietnam  era  veteran;  or". 

(f )  The  catchllne  of  section  541  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"§  541.  Widows  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  era 
veterans". 

(g)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  542  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  the  Korean  confilct"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Korean  conflict,  or 
the  Vietnam  era". 

(h)  The  catchllne  of  section  542  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
"§  542.  Children  of  World  War  I,  World  War 

11,  Korean  confilct,  or  Vietnam  era 

veterans". 
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(1)  The  table  of  sectloiu  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "521.  Veterans  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  n.  or  the  Korean 
conflict." 

and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
"521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
11,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Viet- 
nam era.": 
by  striking  out  the  subheading 

"World  War  I.  World  War  11.  and  the  Korean 
conflict" 

and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 

"World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  the  Vietnam  era": 

by  striking  out 

"541.  Widows  of  World  War  I.  World  War  U, 
or  Korean  conflict  veterans." 

and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 

"541.  Widows  of  World  War  I,  World  War  IT, 
Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans."; 

and  by  striking  out 

"542.  ChUdren  of  World  War  I,  World  War  U, 

or  Korean  conflict  veterans." 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
"542.  Children  of  World  War  I,  World  War  11, 
Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans." 
(J)   Chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  8ui>- 
heading  "Wokld  Was  I,  World  Wab  II,  and 
THE  KoRKAN  CoNTucT"  immediately  preced- 
ing section  541  of  such  title,  and  sulistitut- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "World  War  I.  World 
War  n,  THE  Korean  Conflict,  and  the  Viet- 
nam Era". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  602  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  802.  Presumption  relating  to  psychosis 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  any  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or 
the  Vietnam  era  who  developed  an  active 
psychosis  ( I )  within  fwo  years  after  his  dis- 
charge or  release  from  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service,  and  (2)  before  July  26, 
1949,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  of  World  War 
n.  or  February  1,  1957,  in  the  case  of  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Korean  conflict,  or  before  the 
expiration  of  two  years  following  termination 
of  the  Vietnam  era  in  the  case  of  a  Vietnam 
era  veteran,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  incurred 
such  disability  in  the  active  militery,  naval, 
or  air  service.". 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  612  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(h)  Any  veteran  who  as  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  n,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, or  the  Vietnam  era  is  receiving  increased 
pension  under  section  521(d)  of  this  title 
based  on  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance 
may  be  furnished  drugs  or  medicines  ordered 
on  prescription  of  a  duly  licensed  physician 
as  speclflc  therapy  in  the  treatment  of  an 
illness  or  injury  suffered  by  the  veteran." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  }901(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "World  War  n  or  the  Korean  conflict" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "World  War 
n,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era". 

(b)  Section  1906  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"1 1905.  Applications 

"The  benefits  of  this  chapter  shall  be  made 
available  to  any  veteran  who  meets  the  elig- 
ibility requirements  of  tliis  chapter  and  who 
makes  application  for  such  benefits  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator." 

Sec.  6.  Except  as  provided  in  section  7,  the 
amendments  made  by  sections  2  and  3  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  month  which  begins  more 
than  ten  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 


this  Act.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
4  and  5  of  this  Act  4hall  become  effective 
upon  enactment.  ' 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  ameitdments  made  by  this 
Act  relating  to  the  payment  of  burial  bene- 
fits In  the  case  of  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  the  burial  allowance  authorized  by 
section  902  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is 
payable  solely  by  virtue  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  two-year  period  for  filing  ap- 
plications, referred  to  In  section  904  of  such 
title  38,  shall  not  end,  with  respect  to  an  in- 
dividual whose  death  occurred  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  two-year  period  which  begins  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or.  In  any  case 
Involving  the  correction  of  a  discharge  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  before  the 
expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  such 
correction. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
quest  for  justice  should  always  be  non- 
partisan. Therefore,  in  a  spirit  of  non- 
partlsanship  I  rise  to  speak  today  on  be- 
half of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
young  men  and  women  who  are  today 
making  the  same  sacrifices  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  before  them  made  in 
conflicts  our  Nation  has  seen  fit  to  en- 
gage in. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  since  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  crisis  of  August  5,  1964,  our 
Nation  has  called  these  young  people  to 
the  colors  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
I  do  not  choose  to  debate  here  and  now 
the  pros  and  cons  of  their  callup. 

What  I  do  wish  to  speak  of  and  call  the 
attention  of  this  body  to  is  what  we  are 
doing  to  provide  for  tiieir  return.  When 
these  youngsters  are  mustered  out  of 
service  of  the  Nation,  what  situation  will 
they  find  when  they  return  home  to  take 
up  the  interrupted  threads  of  their  exist- 
ences? 

All  have  left  loved  ones  for  long  periods 
of  time.  Many  have  interrupted  or  post- 
poned educations.  AH  are  now  in  the 
process  of  giving  up  to  the  Republic  the 
most  precious  gifts  they  have  to  give— 
their  well-being  and  glorious  years  of 
strong  youth  that,  once  used,  are  gone 
forever. 

In  addition,  they  are  also  putting 
something  on  the  line  for  their  country — 
their  lives  and  limbs.  Sadly  I  note  our 
casualty  lists  and  remind  all  present  of 
the  price  these  youngsters  are  now  pay- 
ing. Each  passing  week  sees  the  con- 
tinual stream  of  them  coining  home 
without  limbs,  without  use  of  one  or  more 
of  their  senses,  with  their  mental  equi- 
librium in  some  cases  unbalanced  on  a 
temporary  or  permanent  basis.  Truly 
we  are  paying  a  heavy  cost  in  sorrow  for 
our  beliefs. 

What  provisions  are  being  made  for 
disability  pensions  for  veterans  and  their 
surviving  widows  and  children?  Drug 
costs?  Special  conveyances  for  those 
crippled  in  limb?  It  te  to  our  shame  that 
we  have  not  yet  made  full  provision  for 
these  matters  in  the  ease  of  veterans  re- 
turning from  Vietnam.  Each  week  sees 
the  need  grow.  We  cannot  aflford  to  let 
this  situation  go  on  wid  worsen.  If  we 
can  pay  so  much  for  conflict,  shall  we 
not  make  available  these  aids  for  those 
doing  the  actual  fighting? 


Last  week  President  Johnson  made  a 
series  of  proposals  to  the  Congress, 
which,  if  enacted,  would  equalize  treat- 
ment for  all  veterans  of  all  our  conflicts. 
It  amounted  to  a  hopeful  declaration  of 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
in  regard  to  veterans  benefits.  I  concur 
in  what  the  President's  message  con- 
tained. This  requires  action  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  89th  Congress 

1  introduced  my  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act,  which 
contains  the  essence  of  the  President's 
proposals  on  benefits  for  Vietnam  era 
veterans.  It  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  is  the  chairman,  and  then  by  this 
body  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  of  the  need  to  adjourn, 
the  other  body  did  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  act  favorably  upon  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  therefore  intro- 
duced my  bill  again  this  year.  It  is 
known  as  S.  16,  and  once  again  with  the 
invaluable  aid  of  Senator  Russell  Long, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  it  has  received  the  swift  and 
considerate  attention  that  this  matter 
deserves  and  is  once  more  before  this 
body  for  consideration. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

Military  service  of  90  days  or  more  be- 
ginning August  4,  1964— date  of  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  crisis — and  ending  on  a  date 
determined  by  Presidential  proclamation 
would  be  considered  eligible  service. 

The  $250  burial  allowance  would  be  ex- 
tended to  Vietnam  veterans.  The  full 
compensation  rate  for  wartime  disability 
would  be  given  them. 

Their  widows  and  surviving  children 
would  become  eligible  for  monthly  pen- 
sion payments  for  non-service-connected 
disabilities  and  deaths. 

A  psychotic  condition  arising  within 

2  years  after  discharge  or  termina- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  conflict  would  be 
considered  to  be  service  connected  for 
purposes  of  hospitalization  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Payment  for  prescribed  drugs  and 
medicines  would  be  provided  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  are  on  the  pension 
rolls  and  in  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attention. 

Payments  would  be  made  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  of  an  amount  up 
to  $1,600  for  autos  or  other  conveyances, 
including  special  appliances  to  veterans 
who  are  amputees  or  blind. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration pronounced  itself  as  heartily 
in  favor  of  this  bill  when  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  last  year.  Mr. 
William  Driver,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans*  Administration,  testified 
in  favor  of  it. 

Every  major  veterans'  organization  in 
the  Nation  has  pronounced  itself  in  fa- 
vor of  this  bill. 

Most  important  of  all,  72  Senators 
have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this  es- 
sential piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  before  this  Nation  be- 
gan to  make  provisions  for  its  returning 
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servicemen,  no  nation  anywhere  had 
made  a  comparable  effort.  It  was  the 
United  States  that  really  broke  ground 
in  this  area  of  responsibility.  Mr.  Dixon 
Wecter,  a  distinguished  American  his- 
torian, detailed  this  history  of  veterans 
treatment  in  our  land  in  his  definitive 
work  on  the  subject,  "When  Johnny 
Comes  Marching  Home."  It  would  ill 
behoove  us  to  stop  after  his  last  chapter, 
which  does  not  include  recent  conflicts. 

We  must  have  a  sense  of  social  respon- 
sibility toward  our  returning  service  peo- 
ple. Just  as  we  have  toward  any  group 
of  individuals  who  are  in  need  of  aid 
or  social  justice.  Is  the  returning  Viet- 
nam veteran  to  remain  on  the  lowest 
rung  of  our  national  ladder?  Or  is  he 
to  be  accorded  the  same  honorable  con- 
sideration he  is  now  earning  with  his 
blood  and  well-being. 

I  say  that  the  time  for  debate  on  this 
is  over.  I  ask  that  each  of  my  colleagues 
search  his  own  heart  and  conscience,  and 
then  move  to  give  this  bill  the  swift  pas- 
sage it  has  earned  and  needs. 

Mr.  KDCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOTA]  has  taken  the  leadership 
in  this  field  with  respect  to  the  Ameri- 
can who  has  put  on  his  country's  uni- 
form and  who  defends  freedom  today 
halfway  around  the  globe. 

I  am  proud  to  have  my  name  among 
the  cosponsors  of  the  bill  which  is  about 
to  pass  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  salute 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  say  that  he  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  this  country 
for  his  leadership  in  this  important  area. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  which  have  just  been  made  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel].  I  wish  to  join 
in  saluting  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYA]  for  the  splendid  leader- 
ship he  has  given  in  regard  to  tills  very 
important  measure. 

I  am  glad  to  be  associated  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  in  cosponsor- 
ing this  measure,  and  I  appreciate  the 
invitation  which  he  extended  to  me  to 
become  a  cosponsor  of  the  measure.  I 
am  grateful  to  him  for  the  great  work 
he  has  done  on  behalf  of  our  veterans. 
Again,  I  thank  him,  and  join  in  saluting 
him  for  the  splendid  and  able  leadership 
which  he  has  performed  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Committee  on  Finance  unani- 


mously approved  this  bill.  Basically,  the 
bill  is  designed  to  provide  additional 
wartime  benefits  to  veterans  who  have 
served  since  August  5,  1964,  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Vietnam  crisis.  The 
benefits  afforded  by  the  bill  are  compa- 
rable to  those  provided  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  H,  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  S.  16  would  recognize 
that  a  man  who  serves  his  coimtry  during 
this  critical  period,  whether  his  service 
be  in  Vietnam,  United  States,  or  West 
Germany,  is  serving  during  wartime.  At 
present,  his  service  is  considered,  iron- 
ically enough,  to  be  during  peacetime. 
Consequently  this  legislation  is  not  only 
necessary  but  timely.  Also,  this  bill 
rounds  out  and  completes  for  the  Viet- 
nam era  group  what  has  heretofore  been 
provided  as  benefits  by  the  so-called  GI 
cold  war  bill.  It  does  this  by  supple- 
menting benefits  provided  under  the  cold 
war  bill  in  adding  wartime  benefits  for 
this  particular  group. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  extend  to 
Vietnam  era  veterans  the  following  bene- 
fits not  presently  available  to  them.  It 
would  provide  disability  compensation 
at  wartime  rates  imder  all  circum- 
stances. It  would  also  guarantee  pen- 
sions to  the  veterans  and  his  survivors 
for  a  non-service-connected  disability  or 
death.  It  would  assist  his  survivors  by 
making  a  $250  burial  allowance  avail- 
able. The  seriously  disabled  veteran,  one 
who  has  lost  his  sight  or  limb  in  the  line 
of  duty  or  as  a  result  of  service  to  our 
country,  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
$1,600  toward  the  purchase  of  an  auto- 
mobile. The  bill  would  also  provide 
medical  care  benefits,  such  as  drugs  Eind 
invalid  lifts. 

The  committee  liberalized  the  law  by 
removing  present  time  limitations  upon 
applications  by  eligible  disabled  veterans 
to  apply  for  an  automobile  allowance. 
It  also  amended  the  bill  to  limit  the  auto- 
mobile allowance  to  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  who  sustained  their  loss  of  limb 
or  sight  as  a  result  of  their  military 
service  after  August  4,  1964.  Further,  in 
line  with  the  underlying  philosophy  of 
the  bill  to  extend  benefits  only  to  Viet- 
nam era  veterans,  the  drug  and  medicine 
benefits  would  likewise  be  limited  to  aid 
and  attendance  pensioners  who  qualify 
because  of  service  during  the  Vietnam 
era. 

The  committee  bill  makes  the  pension, 
disability  compensation,  and  therapeutic 
devices  available  as  of  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  more  than 
10  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
S.  16.  The  remaining  benefits  such  as 
allowances  for  burial,  and  automobiles, 
and  benefits  for  drugs  and  medicines 
would  be  available  immediately  after  the 
bill  becomes  law.  This  action  of  the 
committee  will  assure  orderly  implemen- 
tation of  these  new  benefits  to  the  Viet- 
nam era  veterans. 

During  committee  hearings  last  year 
concerning  benefits  for  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans, it  was  demonstrated  that  since 
August  5,  1964,  military  operations  not 
only  escalated  but  also  changed  in  their 
nature  from  an  advisory  function  to  a 
retaliatory  full-scale  military  operation. 
The  most  recent  figures  submitted  by  the 


Office  of  Defense  to  the  committee  show 
that  we  have  nearly  390,000  troops  in 
that  area,  and  that  as  of  January  1, 1967, 
6,644  of  our  servicemen  had  given  their 
lives  in  the  performance  of  their  duty — 
and  this  figure  grows  every  day. 

Further,  the  Congress  just  recently 
enacted  legislation  amending  charters  of 
various  major  veterans'  organizations  to 
include  servicemen  who  have  served 
since  August  5.  1964,  to  become  inembers 
of  those  organizations. 

Perhaps,  most  significant  is  the  fact 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  recent  message  to  Congress  regard- 
ing American  servicemen  and  veterans, 
urged  that  additional  steps  must  be  taken 
to  fulfill  our  obligations  to  those  who 
have  borne  the  cost  of  confilct  In  the 
cause  of  liberty.  To  achieve  this  aim  the 
President  proposes  to  remove  inequities 
in  the  treatment  of  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  recommends  enactment  of  identical 
benefits  that  are  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee's bill. 

The  estimated  first-year  cost  of  this 
bill  is  $9.7  million.  Certainly,  an  Insig- 
nificant amount  in  comparison  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  sacrifices  we  call  upon 
our  servicemen  to  make. 

The  committee  concluded  that  it  is 
time  to  assure  these  fine  gallant  service- 
men who  are  serving  during  the  Viet- 
nam war,  and  their  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors, that  they  will  receive  benefits 
commensurate  with  the  great  risks  of 
life  and  limb  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
Passage  of  this  bill  would  go  far  in  ful- 
filling the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
provide  equitably  for  the  men  serving 
our  country  during  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

I  wholeheartedly  recommend  passage 
of  this  bill  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  motion  to  re- 
consider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REMOVE      RHODESIAN      ECONOMIC 
SANCTIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  to  suggest  that  the  United 
States  reconsider  its  participation  in 
economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  good  policy. 
Our  support  of  the  British  request  for 
economic  sanctions  through  the  United 
Nations  was  defended  on  the  basis  that 
the  Ian  Smith-guided  Government  was 
pursuing  policies  which  offered  a  threat 
to  world  peace.  Yet  current  reports  on 
the  relationship  between  Rhodesia  and 
other  African  nations  do  not  appear  to 
substantiate  this  so-called  threat. 

As  evidence  of  this,  I  invite  atten- 
tion   to    the    FebruEu-y    1    Washington 
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Evening  Star  article  written  by  Gordon 
Lindsay,  entitled  "Zambia  Growing  Wary 
on  Rhodesia  Sanctions,"  in  which  he 
points  out  that  Zamblan  officials  are  los- 
ing their  taste  for  any  confrontation 
with  the  Ian  Smlth-Rhodeslan  govern- 
ment, recognizing  that  economic  cooper- 
ation, rather  than  economic  sanctions 
to  boycott  trade,  offers  a  brighter 
promise  for  security  and  prosperity. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  the 
newspaper  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  1,  1967) 

Zambia  GROwtNC  Wabt  on  Rhodesia 

Sanctions 

(By  Gordon  Lindsay) 

JoRANNESBXTRc. — ^As  Zambia's  reappraisal 
of  Its  confrontation  with  Rhodesia  drags  on, 
a  clear  reluctance  Is  growing  In  the  Zam- 
blan cabinet  to  approve  any  hardening  of 
the  current  limited  sanctions. 

Government  economists  estimate  that  it 
costs  Zambia  $300  million  to  sustain  its  op- 
position to  the  white  Rhodesian  regime  last 
year. 

Copper  revenue  would  have  been  at  least 
$180  million  higher  had  production  not  been 
lost  due  to  coal  shortages,  rail  difficulties 
and  strikes  in  the  mines. 

More  than  890  million  was  committed  to 
hasty  improvements  of  Zambia's  northern 
supply  routes  (the  Great  North  Road  from 
Abercorn,  south  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  to  Dar 
es  Salaam)  and  a  further  $30  million  can 
be  written  off  for  a  variety  of  reasons  in- 
cluding higher  prices  for  goods  Imported 
from  sources  other  than  Rhodesia  and  higher 
traffic  rates  on  routes  other  than  Rhodesian 
railways. 

Reorganization  costs  spread  throughout 
private  business  probably  would  make  a 
mockery  of  the  last  figure. 

COPPEK  PRODX7CES  SURPLUS 

But,  with  the  luck  of  a  reckless  gambler 
who  throws  away  winning  cards  and  still 
finds  an  ace  up  his  sleeve,  Zambia  ended  1966 
with  a  $90  million  Improvement  in  its  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Government  estimates  are  that  Zambia 
will  have  a  favorable  trade  surplus  of  $360 
million  this  year. 

Exports  in  1966  were  worth  $720  million 
(compared  to  $570  million  In  1965)  and  im- 
ports were  valued  at  $360  mUllon  ($315  mil- 
lion In  1965). 

Foreign  reserves  are  now  well  over  $240 
million — by  far  the  highest  in  black  Inde- 
pendent Africa. 

Copper  accounts  for  nearly  all  Zamblan 
exports  and  the  phenomenal  price  for  copper 
this  year — once  as  high  as  $1,800  a  ton  be- 
cause of  worldwide  shortage — is  the  reason 
for  the  record  surplus. 

Doubts  over  Zamblan  supplies  contributed 
to  the  scarcity  value  of  copper  although  the 
Vietnamese  war,  Chilean  strikes  and  the 
Congo-Union  Minlere  wrangle,  would  still 
have  pushed  prices  higher  than  in  1965. 

There  U  little  JubUation  over  the  trade 
surplus  among  the  more  level-headed  mem- 
bers Of  the  Zamblan  cabinet,  who  point  out 
that  if  Zambia  had  Ignored  the  Rhodesian 
Issue  and  exported  normally,  the  copper  In- 
dustry would  have  been  worth  at  least  $900 
million  this  year. 

The  loss  of  revenue  Is  by  no  means  their 
only  argument.  Christmas  goods  were  arriv- 
ing in  Lusaka  shops  last  week — an  odd  proof 
that  things  are  not  going  at  all  well  with  the 
new  supply  routes. 

In  fact,  Rhodesian  railways  still  carry 
more  than  80  percent  of  Zambia's  Imports. 


The  rest  is  brought  la  by  road  from  Dar  es 
Salaam  and  Malawi  and  by  rail  through  the 
Congo  to  the  Coppeibelt.  All  the  routes 
are  affected  by  practical  or  political  factors. 

Export  routes  are  slightly  better  with  Rho- 
desian railways  now  carrsrlng  only  about  half 
of  Zambia's  reduced  copper  output  of  some 
48,000  tons  a  month. 

Against  the  monetary  costs  Zambia  can 
also  blame'  its  often  hysterical  stance  over 
Rhodesia  for  the  steady  exodus  of  whites 
caused  by  worsening  race  relations.  An  eas- 
ing of  tension  would  arrest  any  new  trek 
south. 

ARGUMENTS  LESS  VALID 

Meanwhile,  the  arguments  for  Zambia 
increasing  the  confrontation  with  Rhodesia 
become  less  valid. 

Zambia  has  always  recognized  that  If  It 
decides  to  go  it  alone  against  Rhodesia  and 
undertake  a  complete  boycott,  it  risks  eco- 
nomic suicide.  While  there  Is  still  strong 
support  for  this  sort  of  move  in  the  cause 
of  pan-Africanism,  these  in  favor  of  it  can 
do  nothing  to  prove  it  will  have  any  effect. 

A  $33  million  cutbadk  last  year  of  imports 
from  Rhodesia  does  not  appear  to  have  un- 
duly shaken  Ian  Smith,  the  Rhodesian  pre- 
mier. 

And  those  in  favor  Of  weakening  the  con- 
frontation with  Rhotfesia  can  show  that 
Zambia  still  needs  at  least  $60  million  worth 
of  Rhodesian  goods  a  ytar. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  MARKS  EF- 
FECTIVE DATB  OF  MINIMUM 
WAGE  LAW         1 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  marked  the  effective  date  of 
the  minimum  wage  amendments  passed 
by  Congress  last  jear.  As  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said  February  1 : 

This  is  another  D-Day  in  our  fight  to  help 
those  that  are  in  need. 

As  of  February  1,  8  million  more  work- 
ers became  entitled  to  the  protections 
of  the  Federal  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  the  30  million  presently  covered 
workers  became  entitled  to  $1.40  per 
hour. 

Congressional  action  on  the  1966 
amendments  took  many  hours  of  work  on 
the  part  of  many  persons  in  1965  and 
1966;  the  Issues  were  vigorously  con- 
tested before  the  majority  worked  its  will 
and  produced  the  meritorious  legislation 
enacted  into  law. 

I  am  much  pleased  that  President 
Johnson  chose  to  commemorate  the  Feb- 
ruary 1  effective  date  of  the  act  in  a 
White  House  ceremony  last  week.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President's 
fine  statement  hailing  the  new  law  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  (Ejection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Minimum  Wage  Amekdments — The  Presi- 
dent's Remarks  at  a  Ceremony  Marking 
the  Ettective  Dat«  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1966,  February 
1.  1967 

Afr.  Keenan,  Secratary  Wirtz,  General 
O'Brien,  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
members  of  the  HoiLse  tommittee  who  worked 
so  long  and  effectively  to  bring  about  passage 
of  these  amendmenta,  my  friend  Senator 
Yarborough,  members  of  the  AFL-CIO.  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

To  me  this  Is  another  D-Day  In  our  fight 
to  help  those  that  are  in  need. 


Twenty-eight  years  ago,  as  a  young  Con- 
gressman,  I  worked  to  get  the  first  minimum 
wage  law  passed.  I  was  brought  into  that 
effort  by  Dr.  David  Dubinsky,  who  is  repre- 
sented here  today,  and  by  other  members 
of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  thing  that  I  particularly  want  to 
mention  is  then,  as  now,  most  of  the  enlight- 
ened members  of  organized  labor  have  never 
been  personaUy  affected  by  the  minimiun 
wage  laws.  As  a  result  of  their  bargaining, 
they  have  all,  generally  speaking,  been  above 
the  minimum  levels.  But  union  after  union 
and  leader  after  leader  in  the  workers'  move- 
ment in  this  country  have  spent  time  to  see 
that  their  colleagues  and  their  fellow 
workers  had  the  benefits  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  my  humble  pride  as  President  to  see 
that  this  declaration  of  decency  has  been 
made  real  In  millions  of  lives  and  homes— 
for  as  we  meet  here  this  afternoon,  a  new 
minimum  wage  has  become  effective  in  this 
country.  It  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  a  great 
many  people — none  of  whom  are  here,  it 
will  help  them  to  carry  on. 

Eight  million  workers,  as  Mr.  Keenan  has 
told  you,  have  new  benefits  this  afternoon— 
for  the  first  time  since  this  act  was  passed 
28  years  ago. 

One  mUion  more  workers  are  going  to  get 
benefits  next  year. 

The  minimum  rate  for  most  workers — those 
30  million  previoxisly  covered — becomes,  to- 
day, $1.40  an  hour.  This  still  means  less,  for 
a  year's  work,  than  what  we  count  as  a  pov- 
erty wage.  But  this  brings  minimum  wages 
closer  in  line  with  minimum  decencies  than 
they  have  ever  been  before. 

An  additional  billion  dollars  will  go,  this 
year.  Into  those  pay  envelopes  where  it  is 
needed  most — and  this  will  be  for  services 
rendered,  for  work  performed. 

If  this  means  very  small  Increases  in 
prices — that  we  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about — and  In  costs — and  I  believe  it  does 
mean  Increases  in  both — the  American  people 
will  accept  this  as  a  better  answer  than  deny- 
ing human  beings  a  decent  wage. 

These  are  the  workers  that  you  rarely  see, 
the  workers  that  we  all  too  often  forget  to 
acknowledge.  They  are  the  workers  that 
make  life  a  little  more  complete  for  every- 
one of  us,  every  day.  They  are  the  char- 
women who  clean  our  rooms  after  we  are 
gone  In  the  evening,  through  the  night. 
They  are  the  people  who  make  our  beds  after 
we  leave  In  the  morning.  They  are  the 
waitresses  who  get  up  early  to  give  us  coffee 
before  we  go  to  work,  the  hotel  and  the  motel 
employees,  the  hospital  service  employees, 
the  laundry  workers  that  clean  our  clothes, 
the  workers  In  the  apparel  trades  that  try  to 
make  us  look  presentable.  And,  for  the  first 
time,  the  farm  workers — several  hundred 
thousand  of  them. 

They  are  not  here  In  the  White  House  this 
afternoon, '  but  those  who  have  worked  for 
them  and  fought  for  them  are,  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  could  hear  their  voices  and 
heeded  their  plea,  the  leaders  of  the  workers 
in  this  country  who  had  done  so  much  to 
help  the  people  of  their  own  union,  but  de- 
cided to  do  something  to  help  all  people. 

This  is  a  great  day  for  America.  America 
is  entitled  to  the  feeling  that  it  has  done 
something  very  right  and  something  very 
.  good. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  breakfast  I  had  at  a 
very  dark  period  in  the  life  of  this  bill  over 
in  the  Mansion  several  months  ago  when 
Mr.  George  Meany  and  Mr.  David  Dubinsky 
and  several  of  us  were  talking  about  the 
problems  we  faced. 

Well,  those  hurdles  have  been  overcome. 
What  was  a  hope  yesterday  Is  now  today  a 
reality — and  some  9  million  will  benefit  from 
it.  Just  knowing  that  gives  you  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  that  can  never  come  to  yon 
from  any  paycheck. 
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So  to  you  leaders  of  labor,  particularly 
Secretary  Wlrtz  who  testified  so  long  and  so 
eloquently  and  so  effectively,  to  you  Members 
who  heard  him,  all  of  you,  in  behalf  of  these 
workers,  I  say  thank  you  for  your  efforts. 


ARBITRARY  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
EMPLOYMENT  BASED  SOLELY  ON 
AGE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
privileged  to  join  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Texas  [Mr,  Yarbor- 
ough] in  calling  for  an  end  to  arbitrary 
discrimination  in  employment  based  sole- 
ly on  age. 

The  Senate  last  year  passed  such  legis- 
lation, but  it  was  modified  in  conference 
to  Include  a  request  to  the  administra- 
tion to  make  specific  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  deal  effectively  with  the 
growing  problem  of  arbitrary  age  dis- 
crimination in  employment. 

The  bill  is  commendable  not  only  be- 
cause it  offers  flexible  procedures  for 
eliminating  discrimination  in  hiring,  but 
also  because  it  provides  for  research  of 
problems  of  older  workers  and  for  fos- 
tering job  opportunities  for  these  workers 
through  the  public  employment  service. 
Arbitrary  discrimination  in  hiring  is 
costly  and  will  become  even  more  costly 
to  the  Nation  as  technological  develop- 
ments make  physical  labor  more  out- 
moded and  demand  more  sophisticated 
judgment  and  experience.  Yet,  be- 
cause of  myths  about  older  workers,  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  diCBcult  for 
persons  in  the  over-45  category  to  ob- 
tain new  jobs  commensurate  with  their 
abilities. 

Mr.  President,  television  station  KSL 
in  Salt  Lake  City  aired  during  the  week 
of  January  23  an  excellent  editorial  im- 
derscoring  the  need  to  eliminate  prej- 
udices against  older  workers.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  any  nation  rich  enough  to  throw  away 
$4  billion  a  year?  That's  the  estimated  cost 
of  this  country's  outmoded  prejudices  against 
hiring  workers  over  45  years  old. 

It's  a  strange  paradox  in  which  America  is 
caught.  As  Time  Magazine  expressed  it  re- 
cently, the  men  and  women  over  45  make  up 
"The  Command  Generation."  They  run  our 
Industries  and  professions.  They  make  our 
laws,  and  enforce  them.  They  teach  our  chil- 
dren. They  are  the  most  valued  employees 
of  virtually  any  company  you  can  name. 

These  are  the  over-45's  with  Jobs.  They 
run  the  country.  But  what  about  the  over- 
45'a  without  jobs?  They  really  aren't  all  that 
different.  Yet,  they  are  a  drag  on  the  Job 
market.  It  is  a  rare  and  fortunate  man  In 
that  category  who  can  find  a  new  Job  com- 
mensurate with  his  abilities. 

Why  is  this?  Because  we  have  built  up  a 
whole  series  of  myths — that  it  costs  much 
more  to  hire  older  workers;  that  they  are 
absent  more;  that  they  can't  keep  up  the 
pace;  that  "you  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks." 

Actually,  none  of  these  prejudices  is  true. 
A  recent  Department  of  Labor  study  shows 
that  putting  an  older  worker  on  the  payroll, 
including  all  fringe  benefits,  costs  an  average 
of  Just  5c  an  hour  more  than  hiring  a  younger 
worker.     Another   study   shows   that   older 


workers  actually  lose  fewer  days  from  work; 
that  they  are  Just  as  adaptable;  that  their 
average  performance,  Is  as  good  as,  and  some- 
times better,  than  younger  workers. 

These  facts  will  become  Increasingly  true 
as  the  job  market  demands  less  and  less  phy- 
sical labor  and  more  and  more  brain-power. 
Judgment,  and  management  of  people. 

America  cannot  afford  the  continuing 
waste  of  productive  people  who  are  not 
producing. 

KSL  calls  on  its  listeners,  particularly  those 
who  employ  workers,  to  change  our  costly 
prejudices  against  the  older  worker  and  to 
give  him  a  chance. 


PEACE   TALKS   IN   VIETNAM— OPTI- 
MISM OR  WISHFUL  THINKING? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
hopes  of  all  of  us  rise  for  possitile  peace 
talks  in  Vietnam,  we  find  it  sometimes 
diflScult  to  stay  in  touch  with  reality. 
Lest  false  expectations  escalate  our 
hopes  beyond  reality,  it  is  well  that  we 
face  up  to  a  simple,  harsh  truth ;  namely, 
that  the  most  optimistic  hope  remains 
still  a  very  dim  one. 

The  distinguished  columnist,  Richard 
Wilson,  in  a  recent  column  published  in 
the  Evening  Star,  sounds  this  sober 
warning  to  his  readers. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  his  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Signals  From  Hanoi  and  Wishfui. 
Thinking 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

About  as  much  as  can  be  said  with  any 
authority  about  the  outlook  for  Vietnam 
peace  talks  is  that  the  prospect  is  better 
than  six  or  eight  months  ago.  The  air  is 
filled  with  gossip  and  something  seems  to 
be  stirring. 

Beyond  this  there  is  not  much  to  say  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  United  States 
government  has  heard  less  through  its  pri- 
vate and  discreet  channels  on  Hanoi's  In- 
tentions than  has  been  heard  publicly. 

But  there  has  been  enough  talk  and  atmos- 
pherics to  cause  this  government  to  con- 
sider the  minimum  reciprocal  action  by 
Hanoi  which  would  Justify  the  beginning  of 
de-escalation  of  the  war.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  beginning  of  the  withering  away  of  ma- 
jor actions  in  the  war  which  will  amount 
to  a  de  facto  cease-fire,  Interrupted  as  In  the 
case  of  Korea  by  a  long  and  continuous 
series  of  bloody  Incidents  which  do  not 
change  the  status  quo. 

Experience  has  taught  officials  of  the  U.S. 
government  the  lesson  that  Communist  na- 
tions relinquish  their  stated  objectives  in 
strange  and  indirect  ways.  Their  inten- 
tions can  be  explored  through  suspense  novel 
techniques. 

A  Russian  official  sent  an  important  mes- 
sage to  the  White  House  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  through  a  newsman  he  met 
secretly  in  a  downtown  Washington  cock- 
tail lounge. 

The  Berlin  blockade  was  suspended  be- 
cause an  omission  in  a  Stalin  speech  was 
explored  by  a  U.S.  diplomat  through  casual 
contacts  with  the  Soviet  representative  In 
the  United  Nations  members  lounge.  The 
omission  was  found  to  be  the  key  to  a 
changed  Soviet  attitude.  This  bar  room 
diplomacy  is  absurd,  melodramatic  and 
hardly  believable.  But  there  it  Is,  a  fact  of 
International  life  which  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  cannot  and  does  not  overlook. 


So,  we  are  now  going  through  a  cat-and- 
mouse  period,  or  a  pregnant  period,  as  some 
say,  which  eventually  covild  lead  to  a  de 
fsM:to  end  of  major  military  action  In  Viet- 
nam. Or,  then  again,  this  could  be  but  an- 
other Incident  In  a  systematic  campaign 
which  has  been  going  or  worldwide  for  six 
months  to  induce  the  United  States  to  stop 
bombing  North  Vietnam  without  getting 
anything  in  return. 

All  that  can  be  judged  from  President 
Johnson's  attitude,  and  that  of  Secretary 
Rusk  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara.  is  that  they  currently  have  no  In- 
tention of  stopping  the  bombing  without 
getting  something  out  of  it. 

What  they  fear  most  is  that  a  stoppage 
now  which  produced  no  result  except  in- 
creased infiltration  from  the  North,  as  was 
the  case  a  year  ago,  would  arouse  such  anger 
in  the  United  States  that  the  pressure  in 
this  country  for  quick,  decisive  action  could 
no  longer  be  held  back. 

They  are  unquestionably  Justified  in  this 
fear.  An  unrequited  bombing  pause  could 
be  disastrous  for  Hanoi,  whose  leaders  have 
already  had  a  taste  of  what  unintentional 
bombing  can  do. 

One  point  is  of  paramount  importance. 
The  bombing  cannot  be  stopped  as  the  first 
step  in  de-escalation  unless  there  is  a  firm 
and  enforced  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the 
North  not  to  move  more  men  and  supplies 
Into  the  South.  Who  Is  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble If  a  convoy  of  trucks  moves  across  the 
demilitarized  zone,  splUs  its  men  and  guns 
into  an  American  position  and  kills  a  few 
hundred  because  those  trucks  were  not  in- 
terdicted by  U.S.  bombers? 

Hanoi  Is  now  calling  for  an  unconditional 
stoppage  of  bombing,  not  a  pause  or  any- 
thing like  that.  It  would  be  an  act  of  the 
utmost  Irresponsibility  to  pledge  such  a 
stoppage  without  knowing  beyond  any  doubt 
precisely  what  would  happen  as  a  result  of 
the  stoppage. 

The  lives  of  many  men  hang  on  that  thread. 
No  games  can  be  played,  no  theoretical  bu- 
manitarlanlsm  can  be  Indulged,  no  bar  room 
diplomacy  will  Justify  the  colossal  blunder 
of  stopping  the  bombing  without  a  firm 
guarantee  that  the  movement  of  men  and 
supplies  from  the  North  will  also  be  stopped. 

President  Johnson's  call  for  "Just  almost 
any"  sign  from  the  North  may  suffice  as  a 
preliminary  to  beginning  talks.  It  will  not 
suffice  as  a  reason  for  stopping  the  bombing 
unconditionally  and  exposing  Americans  to 
death  and  injury  because  new  forces  from 
the  North  had  gotten  through. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
attitude  of  the  U.S.  government  is  otherwise 
than  stated  here.  But  In  Congress  and  else- 
where there  is  an  oversimplification  of  how 
the  signals  from  Hanoi  can  be  exploited. 
Wlshfulness  has  broken  through.  It  would 
be  folly  to  permit  this  wlshfulness  to  destroy 
the  clear  advantages  to  the  United  States 
which  have  been  created  by  the  new  complex 
of  conditions  In  Asia. 


VFW  VOICES  SUPPORT  FOR  S.  9. 
THE  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  long  one 
of  the  stanchest  supporters  among  our 
leading  veterans  organizations  of  vet- 
erans readjustment  assistance,  has  indi- 
cated that  it  is  still  way  out  in  front  with 
its  ringing  endorsement  of  S.  9,  the  cold 
war  GI  bill  amendments  of  1967. 

The  VFW  has  issued  the  following 
statement  in  support  of  a  more  adequate 
GlbiU: 

The  V.F.W.  strongly  recommends  that  the 
rehabilitation  assistance  authorized  for  those 
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who  have  served  In  the  aimed  forces  during 
this  poBt-Korean  period  be  broadened  to 
provide  the  same  assistance  aa  was  given  vet- 
erans of  the  Korean  Conflict.  The  present 
•100  a  month  allowance  Is  inadequate.  The 
rates  should  be  substantially  Increased  since 
even  the  tllO  a  month  allowance  given  to 
Korean  veterans  would  not  purchase  the 
same  amovint  of  education  as  in  1952.  The 
program  should  be  broadened  to  Include 
other  types  of  assistance  such  as  on-the-job 
training,  a  pilot  training  program  and  on- 
the-farm  training,  with  educational  assist- 
ance of  one  and  one-half  days  for  each  day 
of  service. 

I  congratulate  the  members  and  of- 
ficers of  the  VFW  for  their  continuing 
leadership  In  the  fight  for  justice  for  the 
veterans  of  this  era. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter, 
with  the  accompanying  resolution  by 
VFW.  from  Mr.  Francis  W.  Stover  the 
able  and  energetic  director  of  National 
Legislative  Service,  VFW,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 

or  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  30, 1966. 
Hon.  Ralph  YARBOBOxrcR, 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarboroi7GH:  This  is  to  in- 
dicate the  support  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  for  your  bill  (S.  9).  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  90th  Congress  on  January  11, 
which  will  provide  for  present  day  veterans 
who  have  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  since 
the  end  of  the  Korean  Conflict  a  full  measure 
of  readjustment  benefits  In  line  with  those 
provided  to  veterans  of  that  Conflict. 

The  V.P.W.  position  is  contained  in  a  na- 
tional mandate  unanimously  approved  by 
the  delegates  to  our  New  York  National  Con- 
vention, which  was  held  In  New  York  City 
last  August,  Identlfled  as  No.  129  entitled  "To 
Broaden  O.I.  Educational  Beneflts,"  a  copy 
of  which  Is  enclosed. 

Subsequently,  this  past  fall  our  National 
Legislative  Committee  met  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  to  review  all  of  the  mandates  ap- 
ivoved  at  our  New  York  Convention  for  the 
purpose  of  reconunending  our  National  Leg- 
islative Goals  for  1967.  It  Is  most  pleasing 
to  let  you  know  that  the  No.  3  Legislative 
OoAl  recommended  by  the  Committee  and 
approved  by  our  Commander-in-Chief  for 
the  first  session  of  the  90tb  Congress  Is 
"Broaden  OI  Bill."  The  goal  with  explana- 
tory text  reads  as  follows: 

"The  V.F.W.  strongly  recommends  that  the 
rehabilitation  assistance  authorized  for  those 
who  have  served  in  the  armed  forces  during 
this  post-Korean  period  be  broadened  to  pro- 
vide the  same  assistance  as  was  given  vet- 
erans of  the  Korean  Conflict.  The  present 
•100  a  month  allowance  is  Inadequate.  The 
rates  should  be  substantially  Increased  since 
even  the  (llO  a  month  allowance  given  to 
Korean  veterans  would  not  purchase  the 
same  amount  of  education  as  In  1962.  The 
program  should  be  broadened  to  include 
other  types  of  assistance  such  as  on-the-job 
training,  a  pilot  training  program  and  on- 
the-farm  training,  with  educational  assist- 
ance of  one  and  one-half  days  for  each  day 
of  service." 

Rest  assured,  therefore,  that  the  VJ'.W. 
will  be  extending  every  effort  to  have  the  OI 
Bill  broadened  as  contained  in  these  man- 
dates and  directives.  Your  continuing  lead- 
ership to  have  this  legislation  approved  in 


the  Senate  Is  deeply  appreciated  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  W.  Stover, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 

Resolxttion  No.  129;  To  Broaden  OI. 
Eddcational  Benetits 

Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  took  the  lead  In  1956  in 
advocating  educational  beneflts  for  "Cold 
War"  veterans:  and 

Whereas  our  efforts  bore  fruit  In  1966  with 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  89-358,  pro- 
viding educational  beaeflts  for  all  "Cold 
War"  servicemen;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  was  l^e  largest  and  oldest 
veterans  organization  which  campaigned  for 
the  last  decade  to  do  Justice  for  our  com- 
rades of  the  "Cold  War";  and 

Whereas  the  final  result  of  the  "Cold  War" 
G.I.  Bill  was  not  as  broad  as  that  provided 
veterans'  education  programs:  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  89-358  does  not  pro- 
vide on-the-job  training  or  on-the-farm 
training,  as  in  previous  veterans"  education 
programs:   now,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  67th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veteran*  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  support  legisla- 
tion which  will  broadea  Public  Law  89-358 
by  increases  In  the  educational  allowance 
and  on-the-job  tralnliig,  and  on-the-farm 
training  for  all  veteran*  eligible  under  this 
law. 


CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  had  a  very  Interesting  and  con- 
structive breakfast  meeting  with  repre- 
sentatives of  several  conservation  groups 
who  are  active  in  promoting  the  con- 
servation of  our  great  natural  resources 
In  the  western  United  States. 

One  of  those  attending  the  breakfast 
meeting  was  Dr.  Donald  McKinley,  an 
Oregonian,  who  is  one  of  the  oflQcers  of 
the  Federation  of  Western  Outdoor 
Clubs  and  who  has  long  been  dedicated 
to  conservation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Dr.  McKinley  brought  to  my  attention 
the  31  resolutions  that  were  adopted  at 
the  1966  Conference  of  the  Federation  of 
Western  Outdoor  Clubs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  these 
resolutions  should  be  made  available  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions  and  Policies  of  the  FWOC, 
1964 

A  Federation  tradition  is  to  avoid  having 
delegates  serve  on  the  Besolutlons  Commit- 
tee because  that  committee  must  deliberate 
during  the  business  sessions  as  well  as  long 
Into  the  night.  The  remoteness  of  the  1966 
Convention  adding  to  our  tradition  resulted 
In  one  of  the  smallest  (in  nvunbers)  Reso- 
lutions Committees.  Whether  due  to  or  in 
spite  of  there  being  only  four  members  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee,  they  achieved  a 
distinction  of  reporting  for  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  delegates  the  largest  num- 
ber of  resolutions  of  any  Federation  con- 
vention. 

The  31   resolutions   tfaat   follow   are   the 


product  of  Rodger  W.  Pegues,  Northwest 
Conservation  Representative,  Chairman,  and 
Resolutions  Committee  members  Daniel  B. 
Luten,  Dr.  Donald  McKinley  and  Robert 
Wenkam.  The  resolution  of  thanks  to  offi- 
cers, host  club,  and  cooperating  agencies  is 
omitted  as  Is  custom. 

RESOLTTTION  NO.   1 KATJAI  NATIONAL  PARK 

Propoeals  have  been  made  that  the  Kokoe, 
NaPali,  Kalalau  Velley,  Ke'e,  Haena,  Waln- 
Iha,  Lumahai,  Alakal  Swamp,  Maimea  Can- 
you.  Barking  Sands,  and  Walaleale  areas,  on 
the  Island  of  Kauai  be  established  as  a  na- 
tional park. 

The  rare  and  exquisite  beauty  of  the  area 
by  Itself  is  justification  for  a  national  park. 
In  addition  the  intricate  display  of  the  con- 
sequences of  a  complex  ecologlc  history, 
which  Includes  the  widespread  introduction 
of  animals  and  plants,  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  people  for  their  educational, 
scientific  and  recreational  benefits.  An  ever- 
expanding  national  population,  a  growing 
economy,  and  an  affluent  society  threaten 
eventual  adverse  use  and  consequent  loss  of 
scenic  treas\ire  and  opportunities  for  public 
use,  education,  and  enjoyment. 

Wildlife  management  and  existing  prop- 
erty rights  militate  against  ordinary  national 
park  management  practices.  Nevertheless, 
some  form  of  Federal  protection  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  national  park  will  almost  certainly 
be  required  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federa. 
tlon  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  the 
National  Park  Service  to  prepare,  and  the 
Congress  to  consider,  a  plan  for  a  Kauai 
National  Park  consistent  with  the  Island's 
special  needs,  existing  and  future. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  (1)  special 
consideration  for  existing  property  rights, 
including  those  of  present  Kokee  cabin 
owners  and  kuleana  landowners,  so  that 
those  rights  may  be  continued  undisturbed 
as  long  as  park  values  are  not  threatened; 
and  (2)  special  studies  to  determine  if  pub- 
lic participation  in  the  park  game  manage- 
ment program  is  necessary  to  control  popu- 
lations of  feral  animals  which  have  a 
destructive  Impact  on  park  flora. 

resolution     no.    2 REDWOOD    NATIONAL    PARK 

Two  different  proposals  for  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  are  now  before  Congress.  One 
would  establish  a  park  of  90,000  acres  In  the 
Redwook  Creek  area,  where  the  National  Park 
Service  originally  recommended.  The  other 
would  establish  a  park  of  only  45,000  acres 
in  the  Mill  Creek  area,  where  there  is  little 
virgin  timber  yet  to  be  saved  outside  the 
existing  state  parks  there. 

By  almost  any  standard,  the  Redwood 
Creek  area  Is  the  preferable  area  for  a  mean- 
ingful Redwood  National  Park.  The  area  has 
the  largest  blocks  of  virgin  forest  still  un- 
protected; it  has  trees  of  record  heights,  as 
well  as  the  most  diverse  range  of  growing 
habitats.  Moreover,  the  area  has  a  variety 
of  scenic  and  recreational  resources  un- 
matched by  any  other  area  where  such  a 
park  might  be  established.  Including  the  ca- 
pacity to  sustain  heavy  recreational  use 
without  impairment.  In  the  Redwood  Creek 
area,  more  watershed  protection  is  provided 
than  in  the  MUl  Creek  area.  The  Mill  Creek 
area  seems  to  have  been  proposed  primarily 
as  a  move  toward  economy  in  Federal  out- 
lays. However,  for  whatever  sum  is  avail- 
able,  a  superior  park  can  be  purchased  in 
the  Redwood  Creek  area.  In  recent  public 
hearings  and  in  two  years  of  written  com- 
ment to  the  Federal  government,  public 
sentiment  has  been  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  Redwood  Creek  area. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federa- 
tion of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  reaffirms  its 
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resolution  No.  3  of  1964  In  favor  of  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  and  It  speciflcally  en- 
dorses legislation  now  before  Congress  (HJt. 
11723  and  companion  bills,  and  Amendment 
No.  487  to  S.  2962  In  the  Senate)  to  esUblish 
a  Redwood  National  Park  of  90,000  acres  in 
the  Redwood  Creek  area. 

RESOLUTION    NO.     3 GRAND    CANTON    NATIONAL 

PARK 

The  entire  Orand  Canyon  constitutes  a 
scenic  attraction  and  record  of  natural  his- 
tory unequaled  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Of 
the  280  miles  of  the  geological  Grand  Can- 
yon, only  105  miles  is  within  the  present 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  The  entire 
canyon  needs  to  be  protected  forever  as  a 
national  park,  free  of  threats  of  dams  and 
other  destructive  Influences. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  supports  legisla- 
tion to  enlarge  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
(H.R.  14176,  Saylor;  14177,  Dingeli;  14211, 
Reuss)  to  include  the  entire  geological  for- 
mation of  the  Grand  Canyon  from  Lees 
Perry  to  the  Grand  Wash  Cliffs. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  4 — NORTH  CASCADES 

Great  public  and  private  interest  in  the 
future  of  the  North  Cascades  had  led  to  the 
development  of  many  land  use  reports  for 
the  area.  The  North  Cascades  Conservation 
Council  report  of  1963,  the  Agriculture-In- 
terior Departments  Study  Team  Report,  the 
report  of  the  Governor's  Committee,  and  the 
Governor's  recommendations.  The  latter 
two  adequately  reflect  the  balance  of  present 
political  and  economic  pressures  within  the 
state  of  Washington,  but  do  not  satisfac- 
torily reflect  the  Interests  of  true  owners  of 
this  superlative  area,  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  all  the  citizens  of  tills  Nation. 

The  North  Cascades  Conservation  CouncU 
report  of  1963  and  the  Federal  Study  Team 
report  reflect  the  national  viewpoint;  the 
former,  however,  takes  a  longer  range  view 
than  the  latter. 

The  North  Cascades  Conservation  Council 
report  of  1963  forms  an  entirely  satisfactory 
basis  for  North  Cascades  legislation.  The 
Federal  Report,  with  certain  modiflcatlons, 
can  also  form  a  satisfactory  basis.  These 
modifications  Include: 

1.  High  capacity  recreation  must  be  lim- 
ited to  the  Immediate  environs  of  the  North 
Cascades  Highway  and  the  south  end  of 
Ross  Lake.  No  means  for  mass  access  or 
facilities  for  mass  recreation  are  permissible 
except  in  those  areas;  however,  boat  access 
and  lesser  facilities  are  permissible  at  Stehe- 
kin. 

2.  No  aerial  trams,  ski  lifts,  or  helicopter 
facilities  may  be  installed  at  any  location 
within  the  park  area. 

3.  A  national  recreation  area  must  be  es- 
tablished around  the  high  country  to  provide 
a  suitable  location  for  high  capacity  out- 
door recreation.  This  recreation  area  should 
Include  the  forested  valleys  to  the  west  and 
south  of  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness  Area; 
the  Lake  Chelan  area  northwest  of  Safety 
Harbor  Creek;  and  parts  of  the  east  slope  of 
the  Cascades,  east  of  the  park  boundary  and 
south  of  the  proposed  Okanogan  Wilderness 
Area.  For  the  most  part,  the  lands  within 
the  proposed  park  are  too  high  and  the  rec- 
reation season  too  short  to  permit  high  ca- 
pacity recreation  within  its  limits.  To  pro- 
tect the  park  resources  and  to  provide  a 
suitable  place  for  high  capacity  outdoor 
recreation,  the  peripheral  national  recreation 
area  Is  essential. 

4.  The  existing  roadless  areas  in  the  pro- 
posed park,  with  the  exception  of  the  route 
of  the  North  Cascades  Highway,  must  be 
classified  as  wilderness. 

5.  No  north -south  roads  may  be  con- 
structed along  the  shores  of  Ross  Iiake  or 
into  the  valley  of  Thunder  Creek. 


6.  No  road  may  be  constructed  to  connect 
Stehekln  with  the  North  Cascades  Highway. 

7.  The  enabUng  legislation  cannot  provide 
for  the  construction  of  dams  within  the  park 
area. 

8.  The  Glacier  Peak  WUdemess  Area  must 
be  withdrawn  from  mineral  entry. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federa- 
tion of  Western  Outdoor  Clube  recommends 
that  federal  legislation  concerning  the  North 
Cascades  be  based  on  the  North  Cascades 
Conservation  Council  report  of  1963  or  on  the 
Federal  Study  Team  report  with  the  above 
recommended  modifications. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    S — KOKEE   WATER    PROJECT 

The  Alakal  Swamp  Wilderness  Preserve 
was  established  by  the  Hawaii  State  Board 
of  Natural  Resources  to  preserve  and  protect 
rare  endemic  birdllfe,  flowers,  plants,  and 
forest  cover  of  the  Alakal  Swamp  in  an  un- 
disturbed environment. 

The  proposed  state-federal  Kokee  Water 
Project  to  construct  a  large  earth  dam  and 
multiple-use  water  storage  reservoir  for  hy- 
droelectric peaking  power  and  Irrigation 
water  may  Irreparably  damage  and  destroy 
by  drowning,  and  by  "die-back"  beyond  the 
reservoir  limits,  several  hundred  acres  of 
fragile  native  forest  and  thereby  jeopardize 
the  precarious  margin  of  survival  for  several 
species  of  almost  extinct  endemic  birds 
within  the  wilderness  preserve,  one  of  the 
most  unusual  wilderness  areas  in  the  nation. 

Opportunities  for  private  Investment  to  fi- 
nance the  essential  irrigation  works  and  al- 
ternative power  sources  do  not  appear  to 
have  received  fair  consideration,  even  though 
their  utilization  would  protect  the  unusual, 
even  rare,  resources  of  the  wilderness  pre- 
serve. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clube  opposes  plans  for 
a  large,  federally  supported  multiple-use 
project  which  would  encroach  upon  the  state 
wilderness  preserve  and  seriously  threaten 
the  siu-vlval  of  rare  and  endangered  species 
of  endemic  birds  and  their  essential  habitat. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  considera- 
tion of  alternative  and  less  expensive  power 
sources,  and  of  alternative  irrigation  devel- 
opment, including  conventional  private  In- 
vestment, to  avoid  the  fioodlng  of  Alakal 
Swamp  by  a  major  water  storage  reservoir. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    6 HAWAn   VOLCANOES 

NATIONAL    PARK 

The  proximity  of  the  active  volcanoes  of 
Mauna  Loa  and  Kilauea  to  adjacent  moun- 
tain areas  provides  an  opportunity  to  expand 
the  original  boundaries  of  Hawaii  Volcanoes 
National  Park  to  include  the  extinct  volcanic 
mountain  of  Hualalai  and  the  surrounding 
slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  down  to  approximately 
the  9500  foot  contour,  including  the  saddle 
lands  between  Hualalai  and  Mauna  Loa  and 
the  Hawaiian  historical  sites  within  the 
saddle.  In  particular,  the  Ahuaiiml  Heiau. 

This  park  expansion  will  also  justify  con- 
struction of  a  high  mountain  scenic  park- 
way, connecting  Puna,  Kilauea,  Mauna  Loa, 
Hualalai,  the  upper  forest  lands  of  Kona. 
and  the  City  of  Refuge  National  Historic 
Park  at  Honaunau  Bay. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  supports  the  ex- 
pansion of  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Park 
by  approximately  120,000  acres  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  70-mile  scenic  parkway  con- 
necting Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Park  and 
the  City  of  Refuge  Historical  Park,  and  xirges 
favorable  recommendation  by  the  National 
Park  Service;  with  the  qualification,  how- 
ever, that  the  scenic  parkway  be  constructed 
and  located  so  as  not  to  impair  wilderness 
qualities  and  ecology  away  from  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  parkway,  and  so  as  to 
cause  no  disruption  of  the  wilderness  expe- 
rience along  traUs  or  near  shelters. 


RESOLUTION    NO.    7 OLTUPIC    NATIONAI,    PAUC 

For  too  many  years  the  periphery  of  the 
Olympic  National  Park  baa  been  threatened 
by  invasion  and  by  nonconforming  uses. 
Sincere  efforts  to  effect  proper  boundary 
adjustments  have  degenerated  into  timber 
raids  on  some  of  the  finest  forested  areas  in 
the  park. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  oppooes  the  dele- 
tion of  the  Bogachiel  Valley  from  the  park. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Quinault  Report  of  1962 
to  acquire  the  several  Quinault  Inholdlngs. 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  adopt  a  continuing 
program  of  acquiring  inholdlngs  and  periph- 
eral lands  whenever  their  use,  or  their 
potential  and  pending  use,  depreciates  or 
ttu'eatens  to  depreciate  the  outstanding 
scenic  and  recreation  values  of  the  park. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clube  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands  in  and  near  the 
park. 

RESOLUTION   NO.   S SONORAN  DESERT  INTESNA- 

TIONAL  PARK 

The  Sonoran  Desert  constitutes  on  out- 
standing scientific,  scemc,  historical,  and 
recreational  resource  and  is  the  most  scenic 
and  desUnctive  of  American  deserts. 

A  combination  of  the  Organ  Pipe  National 
Monument,  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the 
Cabeza  Prieta  Game  Range,  together  with  the 
si>ectacular  craters  of  the  adjoining  Mexican 
desert  country,  would  constitute  a  unique 
collection  of  desert  features. 

Grazing  and  mining  threaten  the  scenic 
and  biological  resources  of  the  area  which  are 
eminently  worthy  of  preservation  in  perpetu- 
ity. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  supports  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Sonoran  Desert  International 
Park  to  provide  meaningful  protection  for 
the  above  EU'eas  together  with  an  optimum 
opportunity  for  public  use  and  enjoyment 
and  international  cooperation. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  9 — MINERS  RIDGE 

Persistent  rumors  Indicate  that  open-pit 
mining  of  patented  copper  deposits  in  the 
vicinity  of  Miners  Ridge  In  the  Glacier  Peak 
Wilderness  Area  is  Imminent.  Open-pit  min- 
ing of  this  area  would  destroy  on  unmatched 
scenic  resource. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  insisted 
repeatedly  that  his  agency  is  entirely  compe- 
tent to  protect  the  wilderness  values  of  this 
region  and  that  National  Park  status  is  un- 
necessary. However,  the  lands  are  patented 
and  even  under  the  Wilderness  Act  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  Forest  Service  can 
provide  effective  protection. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  point  out  that 
had  these  lands  been  placed  In  a  national 
park  years  ago,  the  current  threat  could  not 
exist. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  demonstrate  his 
agency's  claim  to  be  able  to  protect  the 
magnificence  of  the  Miners  Ridge  area. 

It  is  further  resolved  by  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  that  the  patent- 
ed lands  be  purcheised  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, restored  to  the  Forest  Service,  and 
withdrawn  from  minwal  entry. 

RESOLUTION   NO.    10 NATIONAL   PARK    DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  USE 

The  1916  Act  that  established  the  National 
Park  System  states  the  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  to  be,  in  pert,  "to  conserve  the 
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scenery  and  the  nat\iral  historic  objects  and 
the  wUdllfe  therein,  and  to  provide  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same  In  such  manner  and 
by  such  means  as  wlU  leave  them  unimpaired 
for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations." 

As  a  consequence  of  this  standard  of  man- 
agement, a  visitor  to  a  national  park  by  auto- 
mobile enjoys  not  only  the  Immediate  spec- 
tacle but  also  the  knowledge  that  he  Is  lock- 
ing at,  and  being  near  to,  vast,  awesome, 
primeval  areas — areas  which  have  been  kept 
unimpaired  for  hU  enjoyment  and  for  those 
who  will  follow  him. 

In  recent  years,  many  Park  Service  offi- 
cials, beset  with  the  problems  brought  on 
by  enormous  and  continuing  Increases  In 
national  park  visitation,  have  begun  ad- 
vocating road  patterns  and  other  means  of 
affording  mass  access  which  will  fragment 
vast  backcountry  areas  of  the  national  parks. 

Advocates  of  mass  access  have  failed  to 
demonstrate  how  this  will  avoid— rather 
than  duplicate — crowding,  how  the  scenic, 
biological,  and  geological  resources  of  the 
parks  will  be  protected,  or  how  meaningful, 
natural  wilderness  areas  can  be  established 
and  maintained  In  the  face  of  mass  visitation 
and  visitation  facilities. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Fed- 
eration of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  condemns 
proposals  for  mass  access  to  national  park 
backcountry  and  urges  instead  that  the  na- 
tional parks  be  managed  so  that  public  use 
will  be  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
the  park  environment  In  a  natural  condition. 
RESOLxrriOK  no.   ii — heliports  in  national 

AND    STATE    PASKS 

Recent  management  plans  for  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and  the  pro- 
posed North  Cascades  National  Park  reveal 
a  National  Park  Service  desire  to  locate  hell- 
ports  within  park  backcountry.  Similar 
plans  are  proposed  for  State  Parks  In  Hawaii. 

The  use  of  helicopters  in  park  backcountry. 
except  in  cases  of  emergency,  is  contrary  to 
the  basic  concept  of  wilderness  as  expressed 
In  the  Wilderness  Act.  The  noise  and  attend- 
ant over  use  result  In  loss  of  wilderness 
character  in  no  way  compensated  for  by  the 
transitory  gain  to  the  helicopter  user. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federa- 
tion of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  most  em- 
phatically opposes  plans  for  helip>orts  In 
wilderness  or  backcountry  of  national  and 
state  parks. 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  recognizes  hell- 
copter  use  In  park  wilderness  or  backcoun- 
try as  permissible  in  emergencies  when 
other  means  of  access  are  inadequate;  such 
use  in  no  vray  Justifies  the  Installation  of 
heliports. 

RESOLXmON    NO.    12 WATER    RESOURCES 

POLICIES 

The  culture  of  peoples  is  Intimately  related 
In  many  respects  to  the  availability  of  water. 

In  the  United  States,  water  use,  supply, 
and  distribution  have  become  a  major  prob- 
lem of  local,  state,  regional  and  national 
levels. 

It  appears  that  obsolete.  Inconsistent,  and 
often  nonsensical  concepts  have  come  to 
govern  our  management  of  water. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federa- 
tion of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  swift 
enactment  of  S.  3107  (by  Senator  Jackson) 
to  establish  a  National  Water  Commission  to 
Investigate  all  aspects  of  the  nation's  water 
resources,  including  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  water  use. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  13 — WINATCHEE  RIVER  PROJECT 

The  Chelan  Public  Utility  District  has  ap- 
plied for  a  federal  license  to  construct  a  hy- 
droelectric project  on  the  Chlwawa  and 
Wenatchee  Rivers  which  would  result  in  great 
damage  to  scenic,  wildlands.  and  fisheries  re- 
sources in  the  affected  area.  The  Federation 
expressed  its  opposition  to  the  project  at  Its 
1965  convention. 


In  a  precedent  setting  decision,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has.  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Forest  Service,  determined 
that  the  project  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Wenatchee  Na- 
tional Forest  was  established  and  has  notified 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  of  its  deter- 
mination. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  commends  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Chelan  Public  Utility  District. 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  review  all  similar  project  applications  In 
the  future  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining protective  conditions  but  also,  as 
In  the  case  of  the  Wenatchee  River  Project, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  propriety 
of  the  project  on  national  forest  lands. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    14 L4ND  LAW   REVIEW 

Historically,  federal  lands  have  been  man- 
aged, for  the  most  part,  ta  spur  economic  de- 
velopment and  activity. 

Implicit  In  the  theory  of  management  was 
the  proposition  that  economic  expansion  and 
consequent  population  growth  are  positive 
results.  In  the  best  interest  of  the  nation. 

Burgeoning  economic  activity  and  popula- 
tion are  now,  however,  creating  problems 
quite  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  of  solution. 
Air  pollution,  water  pollution,  slums, 
crowded  highways,  water  shortages,  loss  of 
green  space,  flood  damages,  crowded  schools, 
and  crowded  recreation  lands  are  a  few  prod- 
ucts of  our  mass  economy  and  Its  concomi- 
tant mass  population. 

Trapped  In  a  philosophy  of  another  day.  we 
continue  to  mansige  our  activities.  Including 
our  public  lands,  as  If  continuing  expansion 
In  economic  activity  and  population  were  al- 
ways a  positive  result.  However,  if  we  con- 
sider the  alternatives  It  becomes  obvious  that 
there  are  already  too  many  people  in  the 
world  who  are  already  exploiting  Its  land,  air, 
and  water  much  too  rapidly  and  carelessly. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  that  the 
study  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission include  a  re-examlnation  of  the 
basic  principles  of  resource  management  and 
that  this  re-examlnatlon  Inquire  Into  the 
methodology  of  managing  our  natural  re- 
sources In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  stable  economy  and  a  stable 
population. 

RESOLUTION    NO.     15 — RESOURCE    AGENCIES    AND 
THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

All  too  Often,  state  and  federal  agencies 
charged  with  the  management  or  develop- 
ment of  various  natural  resources  pursue 
their  goals  with  little  thought  for  other 
resource  values  or  uses.  The  result  is  often 
an  appreciable  loss  in  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

No  resource  has  a  single  use  or  value. 
Where,  for  Instance,  an  official  of  an  agency 
concerned  with  mineral  development  sees  a 
substantial  and  valuable  supply  of  sand  and 
gravel,  the  general  public  may  see.  and  pre- 
fer, a  wooded  hillside,  a  restful  swath  of 
green,  a  place  for  footpaths,  picnics,  or  fam- 
ily housing. 

If  the  several  values  and  uses  of  a  re- 
source are  to  be  considered  fairly,  our  gov- 
ernmental processes  must  provide  for  a  for- 
mal, Inter-dlsclpllnary  appraisal  of  those 
values  and  uses.  Inter-agency  commissions 
and  public  hearings  are  generally  effective 
instruments  for  achieving  the  desired  results. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  recommends  the 
enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Congress  and 
the  several  states  to  provide  for  interdis- 
ciplinary and  Inter-agency  Inventory  and 
evaluation  of  natural  resources  and  their 
uses  so  as  to  provide  adequate  protection  for 


aesthetic,    recreation,    wildlife,    water    and 
fisheries  values. 

RESOLUTION   NO.    16 ROCK  AND  ROCK   PRODUCTS 

The  future  needs  of  society  for  economical 
supplies  of  sand,  gravel,  rock  and  building 
stone  will  require  the  utilization  of  exten- 
sive land  areas  to  supply  such  materials. 
Serious  conflicts  will  arise  between  potential 
alternative  uses  of  such  areas:  fisheries 
spawning  and  habitat,  recreation  of  many 
types,  scenic  values,  residential  development 
and  industrial  sites. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federa- 
tion of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  recommends 
that  federal,  state  and  local  governments 
(both  administrative  and  legislative),  In  co- 
operation with  private  Industry,  conserva- 
tion groups  and  other  interested  parties.; 

(1)  Conduct  surveys  and  studies  and  as- 
semble Information  with  respect  to  sources 
of  future  supplies  of  sand,  gravel,  rock  and 
building  stone,  obtain  estimates  of  future 
needs  for  such  materials,  and  assess  the 
potential  adverse  effect  of  future  use  of  such 
sources  of  supplies  on  other  values. 

(2)  Determine  the  suitability  of  such  fu- 
ture sources  of  supply  of  such  materials  after 
giving  due  consideration  (a)  to  availability 
of  alternative  materials  to  meet  the  same 
needs,  and  (b)  to  the  values  of  the  resources 
or  potential  alternative  uses  destroyed,  dam- 
aged or  precluded  by  use  of  the  areas  In- 
volved. 

( 3 )  Take  action  by  way  of  zoning,  reserva- 
tion and  acquisition  to  preserve  from  future 
use  as  sources  of  supplies  of  sand,  gravel, 
rock  and  building  stone,  those  locations  bet- 
ter suited  for  residential  or  recreational  use 
or  scenic  enjoyment. 

(4)  Take  steps  to  require  and  Insure  that 
as  areas  used  for  rock  or  rock  products  are 
exhausted  or  are  to  be  abandoned,  they  are 
returned  to  a  condition  which  will  permit 
them  to  be  utilized  for  their  then  highest  and 
best  potential  use:  residential.  Industrial, 
recreational,  scenic,  or  agricultural. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  17 ECOLOGICAL  STUDIES 

Man's  use  of  natural  resources  and  the 
enormous  Impact  of  this  use  upon  natural 
life  processes  has  far  outrun  man's  knowl- 
edge of  these  natural  life  processes  and  of 
man's  effect  upon  them. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federa- 
tion of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  supports 
S.  2282  (by  Senator  Nelson)  to  provide  for 
scientific  study  of  environmental  systems 
through  grants,  federal  programs,  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  areas,  and  Inter-govern- 
mental cooperation. 

RESOLUTION  NO.    18 — RANGE  REHABILITATION 

Increasing  sagebrush  eradication  followed 
by  seeding  to  grass  on  federal  and  state  lands 
in  the  western  states  tends  to  result  in  an 
elimination  of  various  plant  species  and  a 
consequent  loss  In  dependent  wildlife. 

While  range  managers  generally  provide 
suitable  habitat  for  the  Important  game  spe- 
cies, non-game  species  tend  to  be  neglected. 

The  perpetuation  of  diversification  In  ani- 
mal and  plant  species  Is  almost  certainly 
essential  to  maintenance  of  stable  ecosys- 
tems, and  very  much  worth  the  additional 
cost  required  to  achieve  It. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  all  range 
managing  agencies  to  provide  an  optimum 
diversification  of  habitat  In  range  rehabilita- 
tion projects  so  as  to  benefit  all  varieties  of 
wildlife  and  maintain  stable  ecosystems. 

RESOLUTION   NO.    19 POLLUTION   OF  THE 

ENVIRONMENT 

The  disposal  of  mankind's  waste  materials 
has  placed  an  intolerable  burden  on  the 
environment.  The  consequences  affect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  humanity. 

Destruction  of  plants  and  animals  has 
been,  and  Is,  occurring.  Numerous  deaths  of 
humans,  sometimes  in  epidemic  proportions. 
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are  fairly  attributable  to  pollution.  Destruc- 
tion of  esthetic  and  recreational  resources 
diminishes  each  of  us. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  strongly  supports 
effective  efforts  to  curb  environmental  pol- 
lution and  strongly  condemns  half -measures 
Which  not  only  fall  to  prevent  pollution  but 
in  addition  succeed  In  convincing  the  public 
that  its  health  and  welfare  are  being  pro- 
tected. 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  that  local, 
state,  and  federal  agencies  charged  with  con- 
trolling environmental  pollution  be  given  the 
financial  and  political  support  sufficient  to 
the  task. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  80 AIR  POLLUTION  MOTOR 

VEHICLES 

Increasingly,  the  automobile  becomes  the 
greatest  single  contributor  to  the  pollution  of 
the  nation's  air. 

Various  control  devices  are  being  developed 
and  applied,  but  the  likelihood  of  adequate 
elimination  of  pollutants  seems  Improbable, 
the  problem  being  Inherent  in  the  fuels  and 
Internal-combustion  engine  currently  used 
and  in  the  sheer  number  of  polluting  units. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  Initiate  a  sub- 
stantial research  project  to  develop  power 
systems  for  motor  vehicles  which  will  not 
generate  pollutants. 

RESOLUTION     NO.     21 ACQUISITION    OF    RECREA- 
TION   I.ANDS 

Crowded  recreation  areas  and  a  continu- 
ing disappearance  of  "green  space"  together 
with  increasing  acquisition  costs  for  all  land 
require  acquisition  of  recreation  and  open 
lands,  as  much  as  possible  and  as  soon  as 
possible. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  local,  state, 
and  federal  agencies  to  adopt  a  program  of 
"acquire  now.  build  later." 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  specifically  urges 
those  agencies  which  are  faced  with  acquJsl- 
tlon-development  conflicts  to  set  aside  de- 
velopment plans  temporarily  and  use  all 
available  funds  for  land  acquisition. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  22— COST  OF  RECREATION  LANDS 

Between  the  time  that  plans  are  announced 
for  acquiring  lands  for  park  and  recreation 
areas  and  the  time  that  funds  are  appro- 
priated and  available  for  purchase,  land 
prices  In  the  affected  area  tend  to  appreciate 
considerably. 

Often,  this  appreciation  of  land  values  re- 
sults in  additional  delays  In  acquisition  and 
disruption  to  recreational  development  and 
conservation  programs. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  to  appropriate  funds 
for  acquisition  at  the  time  acquisition  is  au- 
thorized. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  Congress  to 
investigate  other  means  of  blocking  specu- 
lation in  lands  earmarked  for  park  acquisi- 
tion. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  23 — PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  ON 
TRANSFER  OF  RECREATION  LANDS  TO  THE 
FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Suggestions  have  been  made  that  the  fed- 
eral government  reimburse  states  whenever 
It  acquires  state  recreation  lands  for  na- 
tional parks  or  recreation  areas,  the  money 
to  be  used  by  the  states  to  acquire  new  recre- 
ation lands. 

While  the  suggestions  have  merit,  it  Is 
likely  that  the  end  result  would  often  be 
delayed  In  establishing  national  parks  and 
recreation  areas,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
general  public. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  opposes  such  re- 


imbursement In  principle  and  urges  the 
states  to  seek  other  avenues  for  securing 
federal  assistance  to  acquire  recreation 
lands. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  24 — PROPERTY  TAX  ASSESSMENT 
OF   OPEN    SPACE 

The  California  State  Constitution  requires 
that  property  be  assessed  for  proi>erty  tax 
purposes  at  Its  "highest  use."  As  a  result, 
lands  near  expanding  communities  are  gen- 
erally assessed  at  the  value  they  have  for 
developed  use.  Lands  being  held  in  an  un- 
used condition  or  being  used  for  forest  or 
for  agricultural  production  are  Incapable  of 
supporting  the  tax  burden  necessarily  Im- 
posed. 

A  similar  situation  obtains  In  other  states 
where  slmlliar  constitutional  provisions,  Ju- 
dicial decisions,  or  customary  practice  result 
in  lands  being  assessed  for  property  tax  pur- 
poses at  the  value  they  have  for  developed 
use  rather  than  for  undeveloped  use. 

Often  it  Is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  gen- 
eral public  that  these  lands  not  be  devel- 
oped. Recreational  potential  or  actual  use, 
scenic  enjoyment,  adequate  breathing  space, 
and  an  escape  from  expanding  demands  for 
expensive  community  facilities  and  services 
are  a  few  of  the  benefits  the  public  receives 
when  these  lands  remain  In  an  undeveloped 
condition. 

So  long  as  these  lands  are  assessed  on 
the  basis  of  their  so-called  "highest  use," 
few  property  owners  will  be  able  to  retain 
them  In  an  undeveloped  condition. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  supports  consti- 
tutional amendments,  such  as  Senate  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  No.  4,  for  the  State  of 
California,  or  legislation  where  appropriate, 
to  provide  for  property  tax  assessment  of  open 
lands  on  the  basis  of  their  value  in  an  un- 
developed condition. 

RESOLUTION     NO.     25 — WILD    OR     SCENIC    RIVERS 

Proposals  have  been  made  to  preserve  free- 
flowing  portions  of  some  of  the  nation's  mag- 
nificent rivers.  Legislation  (S.  1446)  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  before  the  House. 
A  more  comprehensive  bill  (H.R.  14922)  has 
been  Introduced  in  the  House. 

The  Senate  bill  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
It  proposed  but  six  streams  for  classifica- 
tion and  the  consideration  of  but  nine  oth- 
ers. It  falls  to  specify  the  degree  of  pro- 
tection to  be  afforded.  It  falls  to  differen- 
tiate between  degrees  of  protection  which 
will  be  necessary  for  different  streams  or 
different  portions  of  the  same  stream.  It 
falls  to  spread  the  protective  federal  umbrel- 
la over  streams  which  the  several  states  may 
wish  to  protect.  Most  Importantly,  It  falls 
to  suspend  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  license  dams  on 
streams  being  studied  for  permanent  pro- 
tection. 

Congressman  Saylor's  bill  (H.R.  14922) 
overcomes  each  of  these  weaknesses.  Its 
coverage  is  broad  and  it  specifies  some  sixty- 
six  streams  to  be  considered  for  ultimate 
classification  and  protection.  Protection  Is 
definite,  and  applied  through  a  classifica- 
tion system  based  on  the  degree  of  natural- 
ness of  the  stream  or  portion  of  the  stream. 
It  provides  for  staying  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eraj  Power  Commission  to  license  dam  proj- 
ects on  streams  being  studied  and  those 
classified  by  the  states. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federa- 
tion of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  supports  H.R. 
14922  by  Congressman  Saylor  and  urges  Its 
prompt  consideration  and  passage  by  the 
Congress. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    26 NATIONAL    TRAIL    SYSTEM 

A  reluctance  to  act  on  the  part  of  local  and 
state  governments,  a  geographic  overlap  in 
federal  agency  Jurisdiction,  and  a  patchwork 
of  federal-state-prlvate  landholdlngs  ne- 
cessitate federal  action  to  establish  a  na- 
tionwide plan  for  a  national  trail  system. 


Federal  leadership  will  provide  rights-of- 
way,  scenic  preservation,  protection  of  the 
system  from  the  use  of  eminent  domain  by 
other  agencies,  and  a  comprehensive,  urban- 
rural  trail  system. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  enactment 
of  S.  3171,  the  national  Trail  System  bill. 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  the  Forest 
Service,  the  National  Park  Service,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  to  enlarge 
their  recommendations  for  specific  trails 
within  the  National  Trail  System  both  in 
urban  and  rural  areas.  Member  clubs  are 
urged  to  make  specific  recommendations  to 
the  three  agencies. 

RESOLUTION     NO.     27 FLORISSANT      (COLORADO) 

FOSsn.  LAKE  BEDS 

The  fossil  lake  beds  at  Florissant,  Colo- 
rado, deposited  30  to  40  million  years  ago, 
contains  the  richest  assemblage  of  fossil 
Insects  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

The  area  Is  also  rich  In  unique  remains 
of  plant  and  fish  life,  and  contains  numerous 
petrified  redwood  stumps  In  growth  position. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  enactment 
of  H.R.  8031  (by  Rep.  Frank  Evans)  to  estab- 
lish the  Florissant  National  Monument  as 
proposed  by  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
boundaries  to  be  determined  as  soon  as  pos* 
slble  by  a  Park  Service  boundary  study. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    28 MINERAL    KING 

The  Forest  Service  has  entered  into  pre- 
liminary agreements  for  the  development  of 
a  major  ski  resort  at  the  Mineral  King  Game 
Refuge  In  California. 

The  affected  area  Is  bordered  on  three 
sides  by  Sequoia  National  Park.  Is  predomi- 
nantly of  wilderness  character,  is  recogniza- 
bly of  national  park  quality,  and  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  Sequoia  National  Park  when 
that  park  was  established  In  1890  solely  be- 
cause of  the  then  existence  of  now  defunct 
mining  operations. 

It  Is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federa- 
tion of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  opposes  the 
development  of  a  ski  resort  at  Mineral  King 
and  urges  Instead  that  the  mistake  of  1890  be 
corrected  by  the  transfer  of  the  area  to 
Sequoia  National  Park. 

RESOLUTION     NO.    29 CHARLES    M.    RUSSEL 

GAME  .RANGE 

The  Burnt  Lodge  Roadless  Area  In  the 
Charles  M.  Russel  Game  Range  is  now  a  de 
facto  wilderness,  containing  approximately 
13,000  acres  of  primeval  lands. 

The  area  contains  some  of  the  roughest 
and  most  picturesque  badlands  In  the  entire 
state  of  Montana,  highly  populated  by  vari- 
ous species  of  wildlife. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  urges  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  initiate  the  necessary 
action  to  bring  the  Burnt  Lodge  area  Into  tht 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

RESOLUTION   NO.   30 ^DESOLATION  VALLET 

PRIMITIVE    AREA    RECLASSIFICATION 

This  region,  lying  southwest  of  Lake  Tahoe 
on  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  one  of 
the  most  heavily  used  of  all  wilderness  re- 
gions and  merits  early  reclassification  as  a 
Wilderness  Area  under  the  Wilderness  Act. 
In  addition  to  the  41,000  acres  In  the  Primi- 
tive Area  lying  in  Desolation  Valley  itself 
and,  largely  to  the  north  and  east,  an  addi- 
tional 24.000  acres  of  Eldorado  National 
Forest  land  largely  to  the  west  of  the  Crystal 
Range  Is  of  wilderness  quality  and  would 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  region. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  the  Federa- 
tion of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs  supports  pro- 
posals for  early  reclassification  of  the  Primi- 
tive Area  as  a  Wilderness  Area  under  the 
Wilderness  Act  which  would  Increase  its  size 
from  41,000  to  65,000  acres. 
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aXSOLTITlON    NO.    31 COKUKDATION 

As  her  retirement  from  the  United  States 
Senate  nears,  the  Federation  of  Western 
Outdoor  Clubs  expresses  Its  appreciation  to 
Senator  Maurlne  Neuberger,  and  her  late 
husttand  who  preceded  her,  for  their  work 
over  a  twelve-year  period  in  making  con- 
servation a  major  concern  of  government. 


SENATE  NEEDS  TO  KNOW  TRE- 
MENDOUSLY WIDE  SUPPORT 
GIVEN  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
IN  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
good  for  us  to  recall  the  tremendously 
wide  support  accorded  the  United  Na- 
tions Convention  on  Genocide  when  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  held  their 
only  hearings  on  this  treaty,  over  17 
years  ago.  Just  a  few  of  the  groups 
whose  representatives  testified  or  pre- 
sented statements  in  support  of  Senate 
ratification  at  that  time  were:  Ameri- 
can Legion,  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union.  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

This  small  sampling  represents  groups 
of  diverse  and  frequently  conflicting  in- 
terests. However,  each  recognized  the 
fundamental  precept  that  the  barbaric 
crime  of  genocide  cannot  be  counte- 
nanced by  civilized  man. 

These  groups  and  so  many  other  dis- 
tinguished Americans  who  today  support 
ratification  realized  that  the  Genocide 
Convention  had  evolved  from  the  amend- 
ments of  58  nations,  after  proceedings 
in  the  five  ofBcial  languages — French, 
Spanish,  Russian,  Chinese,  and  English. 
They  perceived  as  well  that  the  lengthy 
deliberations  which  produced  this  con- 
vention were  conducted  in  over  30  other 
languages  and  dialects. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously conceded,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion is  not  the  ultimate  in  legislative 
draftsmanship.  Perhaps  there  are  res- 
ervations which  the  United  States  should 
insist  upon.  But  the  principal  issue — 
the  question  of  the  right  to  live — is  of 
such  overriding  importance  to  all  man- 
kind that  this  Senate  cannot  continue 
to  ignore  it. 

Let  us  stop  procrastinating  and  start 
deliberating.  The  convention  on  Geno- 
cide has  been  calcified  instead  of  ratified 
by  the  Senate.  There  Is  no  defense,  no 
reason,  no  excuse  for  fiirther  delay. 


THE  AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  Friday  I  introduced,  for  other  Sen- 
ators and  myself,  S.  830.  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination In  Employment  Act  of  1967. 
A  nation  so  richly  endowed  should  be 
able  to  guarantee  to  all  its  able-bodied 
working  men  and  women  an  opportunity 
to  work,  regardless  of  age.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  President  Johnson's 
recommendation  to  Congress  to  estab- 
lish, as  a  touchstone  of  national  labor 


policy,  a  program  to  eliminate  arbitrary 
age  discrimination  in  emplos^ment.  I 
feel  that  Congress  should  give  thorough 
consideration  to  this  legislation,  which 
will  carry  out  one  of  the  most  important 
recommendations  in  the  President's 
message  on  older  workers. 

The  bill  is  being  held  at  the  desk 
through  Thursday,  F*ruary  9,  so  that 
other  Senators  may  add  their  names  as 
cosponsors.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  830 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  astembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  of  igfl?." 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  CongreBS  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  In  the  face  of  rising  productivity  and 
affluence,  older  workers  And  themselves  dis- 
advantaged In  their  efforts  to  retain  employ- 
ment, and  especially  to  regain  employment 
when  displaced  from  Jobs; 

(2)  the  setting  of  arbitrary  age  limits  re- 
gardless of  potential  for  Job  performance  has 
become  a  common  practice,  and  certain  oth- 
erwise desirable  practices  may  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  older  persons; 

(3)  the  Incidence  of  unemployment,  es- 
pecially long-term  unemployment  with  re- 
sultant deterioration  of  skill,  morale,  and 
employer  acceptability  Is,  relative  to  the 
younger  ages,  high  among  older  workers: 
their  numbers  are  great  and  growing;  and 
their  employment  problems  grave; 

(4)  the  existence  In  Industries  affecting 
commerce  of  arbitrary  discrimination  In 
employment  because  of  age  burdens  com- 
merce and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  com- 
merce. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  promote  employment  of  older  persons 
based  on  their  ability  rather  than  age;  to 
prohibit  arbitrary  age  dlacriminatlon  in  em- 
ployment; to  help  employers  and  workers 
And  ways  of  meeting  prcAjlems  arising  from 
the  Impact  of  age  on  employment. 

education  and  research  program 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  under- 
take studies  and  provide  Information  to 
labor  unions,  management,  and  the  general 
public  concerning  the  needs  and  abilities  of 
older  workers,  and  their  potentials  for  con- 
tinued employment  and  contribution  to  the 
economy.  In  order  to  adhleve  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  carry 
on  a  continuing  program  of  education  and 
information,  under  whl(di  he  may,  among 
other  measures: 

(a)  undertake  researcli,  and  promote  re- 
search, with  a  view  to  reducing  barriers  to 
the  employment  of  older  persons,  and  the 
promotion  of  measures  for  utilizing  their 
skills; 

(b)  publish  and  otherwise  make  available 
to  employers,  professional  societies,  the  vari- 
ous media  of  communication,  and  other  In- 
terested persons  the  findings  of  studies  and 
other  materials  for  the  promotion  of  employ- 
ment; 

(c)  foster  through  the  public  employment 
service  system  and  through  cooperative  ef- 
fort the  development  of  facilities  of  public 
and  private  agencies  for  expanding  the  op- 
portunities and  potentials  of  older  persons; 

(d)  sponsor  and  assist  State  and  commu- 
nity Informational  and  educational  programs. 

PKOHIBrnON     OF     AGE    »ISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  lae  unlawful  for  an  em- 
ployer— 
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( 1 )  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  Individual  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  any  Individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges 
of  employment,  because  of  such  Individual's 
age;  or 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees In  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  Individual's  age. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employment 
agency  to  fall  or  refuse  to  refer  for  employ- 
ment, or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against, 
any  individual  because  of  such  Individual's 
age,  or  to  classify  or  refer  for  employment 
any  Individual  on  the  basis  of  such  indi- 
vidual's age. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  labor  or- 
ganization— 

(1)  to  exclude  or  to  expel  from  Its  mem- 
bership, or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against 
any  Individual  because  of  his  age; 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  Its  mem- 
bership, or  to  classify  or  fall  or  refuse  to  refer 
for  employment  any  Individual,  In  any  way 
which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive  any 
individual  of  employment  opportunities,  or 
would  limit  such  employment  opportunities 
or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  status  as  an 
employee  or  as  an  applicant  for  employment, 
because  of  such  individual's  age; 

(3)  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  individual 
In  violation  of  this  section. 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employer 
to  discriminate  against  any  of  his  employees 
or  appllcante  for  employment,  for  an  employ- 
ment agency  to  discriminate  against  any  in- 
dividual, or  for  a  labor  organization  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  member  thereof  or 
applicant  for  membership,  because  such  in- 
dividual, member  or  applicant  for  member- 
ship, has  opposed  any  practice  made  unlaw- 
ful by  this  section,  or  because  such  Indi- 
vidual, member  or  applicant  for  membership 
has  made  a  charge,  testified,  assisted,  or  par- 
ticipated In  any  manner  in  an  investigation, 
proceeding,  or  hearing  under  this  Act. 

(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employer, 
labor  organization,  or  employment  agency 
to  print  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed  or 
published,  any  notice  or  advertisement  relat- 
ing to  employment  by  such  an  employer  or 
membership  in  or  any  classification  or  re- 
ferral for  employment  by  such  a  labor  or- 
ganization, or  relating  to  any  classification  or 
referral  for  employment  by  such  an  employ- 
ment agency.  Indicating  any  preference,  lim- 
itation, specification,  or  discrimination,  based 
on  age. 

(f)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  an  em- 
ployer, employment  agency  or  labor  organiza- 
tion— 

( 1 )  to  take  any  action  otherwise  prohibited 
under  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  or  (e)  of 
this  section  where  age  is  a  bona  fide  occu- 
pational qualification  reasonably  necessary  to 
the  normal  operation  of  the  particular  busi- 
ness, or  where  the  differentiation  Is  based  on 
reasonable  reactors  other  than  age; 

(2)  to  separate  involvm tartly  an  employee 
under  a  retirement  policy  or  system  where 
such  policy  or  system  Is  not  merely  a  subter- 
fuge to  evade  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  or 

(3)  to  discharge  or  otherwise  discipline  an 
Individual  for  good  cause. 

study  bt  secbetabt  of  labor 
Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed 
to  undertake  an  appropriate  study  of  Institu- 
tional and  other  arrangements  giving  rise  to 
Involuntary  retirement,  and  report  his  find- 
ings and  any  appropriate  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  6.  The  SecreUry  shall  have  the 
power — 

(a)  to  make  delegations,  to  appoint  such 
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agents  and  employees,  and  to  pay  for  tech- 
nical assistance  on  a  fee  for  service  basis,  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  assist  him  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  under  this  Act; 
(b)  to  cooperate  with  regional.  State, 
local,  and  other  agencies,  and  to  cooperate 
with  and  furnish  technical  assistance  to  em- 
ployers, labor  organizations,  and  employment 
agencies  to  aid  In  effectuating  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  on  his 
own  Investigation  or  upon  the  basis  of  a 
written  charge  by  any  person  claiming  to  be 
adversely  affected  or  aggrieved,  or  on  ills 
behalf  has  reason  to  believe,  that  a  practice 
made  unlawful  by  this  Act  has  been  com- 
mitted, he  shall  endeavor  to  eliminate  any 
such  practice  by  Informal  methods  of  con- 
ference, conciliation,  and  persuasion. 

(b)(1)  If  the  Secretary  falls  to  effect 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  Act  as  a  result 
of  such  Informal  methods,  he  shall  Issue  and 
serve  upon  the  person  who  has  allegedly  com- 
mitted the  unlawful  practice  a  complaint 
stating  such  allegations  and  containing  a 
notice  of  opportunity  for  a  hearing  thereon. 
After  such  opportunity  for  a  bearing,  the 
Secretary  shall  decide  on  the  record  whether 
or  not  an  unlawful  practice  has  been  com- 
mitted under  this  Act.  If  It  Is  found  that 
any  person  has  engaged  in  an  unlawful  prac- 
tice, the  Secretary  may  Issue  an  order  requir- 
ing such  person  to  cease  and  desist  there- 
from and  to  take  such  afiOrmatlve  action,  In- 
cluding reinstatement  or  hiring  of  employees, 
with  or  without  back  pay,  as  will  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  any  hearing  or  In- 
vestigation under  this  Act,  the  provisions 
of  section  21  of  the  Act  of  June  6,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  899) ,  are  hereby  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  du- 
ties of  the  Secretary. 

(3 )  The  Secretary  may  petition  any  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  any  circuit  where- 
in the  discriminatory  practice  In  question  oc- 
curred or  wherein  the  person  alleged  to  have 
committed  an  unlawful  practice  resides  or 
transacts  business,  for  the  enforcement  of 
any  order  Issued  under  subsection  (b)(1)  of 
this  section  and  for  appropriate  temporary 
relief  or  restraining  order,  and  any  person 
aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  under 
that  section  may  obtain  review  thereof  in 
such  court.  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  for 
enforcement  or  review  the  Secretary  shall 
certify  and  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceeding,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  No  objection 
to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court  unless  such  objection 
has  been  urged  before  the  Secretary,  or  un- 
less the  failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such  an 
objection  shall  be  excused  because  of  ex- 
traordinary circumstances.  The  findings  of 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  questions  of 
fact,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall 
be  conclusive.  If  application  Is  made  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evi- 
dence, and  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  such  additional  evidence  may 
materially  affect  the  result  of  the  proceed- 
ing, the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  Secretary 
and  to  be  adduced  upon  hearing  In  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  court  may  direct.  The  Secre- 
tary may  modify  his  findings  as  to  the  facts, 
or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  so  taken,  and  shall  file  with 
the  court  such  modified  or  new  findings. 
The  Judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  shall 
be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification,  as  provided  In  section  1254 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  filing  of  a  petition  for  court  review 
by  any  aggrieved  person  shall  not  operate 


as   a   stay   of   the   Secretary's   order,   unless 
specifically  ordered  by  the  court. 

notices  to  be  posted 
Sec.  8.  Every  employer,  employment  agen- 
cy, and  labor  organization  shall  post  and 
keep  posted  in  conspicuous  places  upon  its 
premises  a  notice  to  be  prepared  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  setting  forth  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

RSCOHOKEZPING 

Sec.  9.  Every  employer,  employment  agen- 
cy, and  labor  organization  subject  to  tliis  Act 
shall  make,  keep,  and  preserve  such  records 
and  shall  preserve  such  records  for  such 
time,  and  shall  make  such  reports,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation  or 
order  as  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  Act. 

RULES  AND  SECUI.ATIONS 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  Issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  con- 
sider necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  this  Act,  and  may  establish  such  reason- 
able exemptions  to  and  from  any  or  all  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  as  he  may  find  necessary 
and  proper  In  the  public  Interest. 

CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  11.  Whoever  shall  (1)  forcibly  resist, 
oppose.  Impede,  Intimidate  or  interfere  with 
a  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary while  he  Is  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  under  this  Act  or  (2)  willfully 
commit  a  practice  made  unlawful  by  this 
Act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  by  both :  Provided,  however, 
THat  no  person  shall  be  imprisoned  under 
this  section  except  when  there  has  been  a 
prior  conviction  hereunder. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  12.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "person"  means  one  or  more 
Individuals,  partnerships,  associations,  labor 
organizations,  corporations,  business  trusts, 
legal  representatives,  or  any  organized 
groups  of  persons. 

(b)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
who  has  twenty-five  or  more  employees  for 
each  working  day  In  each  of  twenty  or  mwe 
calendar  weeks  In  the  current  or  preceding 
calendar  year:  Provided,  That  prior  to  June 
30,  1968,  employers  having  fewer  than  fifty 
employees  shall  not  be  considered  employers. 
The  term  also  means  any  agent  of  such  a 
person,  but  such  term  does  not  Include  the 
United  States,  a  corporation  wholly  owned  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  a 
State  or  i>olltlcal  subdivision  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "employment  agency"  means 
any  person  regularly  undertaking  with  or 
without  compensation  to  procure  employees 
for  an  employer  and  Includes  an  agent  of 
such  a  person;  but  shall  not  Include  an  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States,  or  an  agency  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  ex- 
cept that  such  term  shall  Include  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  the  system  of 
State  and  local  employment  services  receiv- 
ing Federal  assistance. 

(d)  The  term  "labor  organization"  means 
a  labor  organization  engaged  in  an  Industry 
affecting  commerce,  and  any  agent  of  such 
an  organization,  and  Includes  »ny  organiza- 
tion of  any  kind,  any  agency,  or  employee 
representation  committee,  group,  association, 
or  plan  so  engaged  in  which  employees  par- 
ticipate and  which  exists  for  the  purpose, 
In  whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing  with  employ- 
ers concerning  grievances,  labor  disputes, 
wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours,  or  other  terms  or 
conditions  of  employment,  and  any  confer- 
ence, general  committee,  Joint  or  system 
board,  or  joint  council  so  engaged  which  \b 
subordinate  to  a  national  or  International 
labor  organization. 


(e)  A  labor  c»'ganlzatlon  shall  be  de«ned 
to  be  engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce If  ( 1 )  It  maintains  or  operates  a  tiirtng 
ball  or  hiring  office  which  procures  employees 
for  an  employer  or  procures  for  employees 
opportunities  to  work  for  an  employer,  or  (2) 
the  number  of  Its  members  (or,  where  It  Is  a 
labor  organization  composed  of  other  labor 
organizations  or  their  representatives,  if  the 
aggregate  number  of  the  members  of  such 
other  labor  organizations)  is  fifty  or  more 
prior  to  July  1,  1968,  or  twenty-five  or  more 
on  or  after  July  1,  1968,  and  such  labor  orga- 
nization— 

(1)  is  the  certified  representative  of  em- 
ployees under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  or  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  as  amended;  or 

(2)  although  not  certified,  is  a  national  or 
Internatlotuil  labor  organization  or  a  local 
labor  organization  recognized  or  acting  as  the 
representative  of  employees  of  an  employer 
or  employers  engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce;  or 

(3)  iias  chartered  a  local  labor  organiza- 
tion or  subsidiary  body  which  is  representing 
or  actively  seeking  to  represent  employees  of 
employers  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2);  or 

(4)  has  been  chartered  by  a  labor  orga- 
nization representing  or  actively  seeking  to 
represent  employees  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  as  the  local  or  subordi- 
nate body  through  which  such  employees 
may  enjoy  membership  or  become  affiliated 
with  such  labor  organization;  or 

(5)  Is  a  conference,  general  committee, 
joint  or  system  board,  or  Joint  council  sub- 
ordinate to  a  national  or  international  labor 
organization,  which  Includes  a  labor  orga- 
nization engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  any  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  subsection. 

(f)  The  term  "employee"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual employed  by  an  employer. 

(g)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  communication  among  the  several 
States;  or  between  a  State  and  any  place  out- 
side thereof;  or  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  a  possession  of  the  United  States; 
or  between  points  in  the  same  State  but 
through  a  point  outside  thereof. 

(h)  The  term  "Industry  affecting  com- 
merce" means  any  activity,  business,  or  In- 
dustry in  commerce  or  in  which  a  labor  dis- 
pute would  hinder  or  obstruct  commerce  or 
the  free  fiow  of  commerce  and  Includes  any 
activity  or  Industry  "affecting  commerce" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959. 

(I)  The  term  "State"  Includes  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  Wake  Island,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  defined  In 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

LIMITATION 

Sec.  13.  The  prohibitions  In  this  Act  shall 
be  limited  to  Individuals  who  are  at  least 
forty-five  years  of  age  but  less  than  sixty- 
five  years  of  age:  Provided,  That  In  m-der  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  rule  or  regulation  Issued  imder 
section  10  of  this  Act  provide  for  appropriate 
adjustments,  either  upward  or  downward,  in 
the  maximum  and  minimum  age  limits,  pro- 
vided in  this  section. 

FEDERAL-STATE    RELATIONSHIP 

Sec.  14.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  agency  of  any  State  per- 
forming like  functions  with  regard  to  dis- 
criminatory employment  practices  on  ac- 
count of  age. 

DTBCTIVE    DATS 

Sec.  15.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  enact- 
ment, except  (a)  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  extend  the  delay  In  effective  date  of  any 
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provision  of  this  Act  up  to  an  additional 
ninety  days  thereafter  if  he  finds  that  such 
time  is  necessary  in  permitting  adjustments 
to  the  provisions  hereof,  and  (b)  that  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  Is  authorized  to  issue  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  provisions. 

APPBOPKIATIONS 

Sic.  16.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 


THE  CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  another 
excellent  column  explaining  why  Senate 
approval  of  the  pending  Soviet  Consular 
Convention  is  important  to  the  United 
States  was  published  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Coliunnist  Richard  Reston  details  ways 
in  which  Americans  would  gain  a  great 
deal  more  from  the  convention  than 
would  Russians. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  7,  1967) 

A  CoNsiTXAR  Treaty  for  Safer  Travel 

(By  Richard  Reston) 

Moscow. — On  Oct.  31,  1963,  a  professor 
from  Yale  University  disappeared  while 
traveling  in  the  Soviet  Union.  American 
diplomats  in  Moscow  soon  suspected  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong,  but  they  could  not 
be  sure  of  the  whereabouts  of  Prof.  Frederick 
C.  Barghoorn. 

Later,  the  Embassy  confirmed  its  worst 
suspicions,  notably  that  Barghoorn  was  in 
the  hands  of  Soviet  authorities  for  alleged 
espionage  activity.  But,  still,  there  was  no 
notification  from  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
istry of  any  such  detention  or  arrest.  In 
fact,  Barghoorn  was  held  Incommunicado  for 
13  days. 

In  response  to  heavy  pressure  from  Wash- 
ington, the  professor  was  finally  released  and 
ezpeUed  from  the  Soviet  Union  on  Nov.  14  of 
that  same  year. 

The  Barghoorn  case  might  have  been  quite 
another  story  If  a  formal  consular  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  bad  existed  at  the  time.  Indeed  the 
events  surrounding  the  Barghoorn  incident 
deal  with  the  heart  of  the  Soviet-American 
consular  convention  now  under  discussion  In 
Washington.  That  treaty,  signed  In  June, 
1964,  but  never  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate, 
provides  for  official  notification  by  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  within 
three  days  of  the  arrest  or  detention  of  one 
of  its  nationals. 

It  further  spedfles  that  official  diplomatic 
representatives  be  given  the  right  to  visit  and 
communicate  with  a  detained  citizen  within 
four  days  of  detention. 

In  short,  the  consular  treaty  that  baa 
stirred  such  controversy  In  Washington 
would  provide  for  a  far  greater  degree  of 
protection  for  Americans  traveling  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  two  countries  have  not 
had  normal  consular  relations  since  1948. 
Proper  consular  relations  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  as  the  number  of 
Americans  coming  to  this  country  continues 
to  rise. 

For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  some 
18.000  U.S.  tourists  now  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  annually.  Most  of  this  travel,  aver- 
aging between  three  and  five  days,  comes  be- 
tween May  and  September,  and  the  Ameri- 
can touriat  figure  may  go  higher  in  1967  as 


the  Soviet  Union  celebrates  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  1917  Bolshevik  revolution. 

All  of  these  American  citizens  could  need 
U.S.  consular  assistance  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. A  final  consular  treaty  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  would 
spell  out  the  rights,  duties  and  operation 
procedures  of  consuls,  who  look  after  non- 
dlsplomatic  transactione  of  their  citizens. 
It  would  extend  not  only  general  assistance 
and  protection  but  would  also  cover  such 
other  areas  as  notary  rights,  birth  and  mar- 
riage certificates,  wills  and  travel  documents. 
Proper  consular  service  could  provide  Amer- 
ican nationals  with  translation  help,  advice 
about  domestic  laws  and  assistance  In  per- 
sonal and  professional  dealings  with  the  So- 
viet government. 

What  is  perhaps  more  Important  is  that  a 
new  consular  treaty  might  produce  a  more 
business  like  approach  to  some  lesser  Soviet- 
American  transactions. 

But  the  heart  of  the  matter  Is  more  ex- 
tensive protection  for  Americans  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  Similar  oonditions  would  of 
course  apply  to  a  smaller  number  of  Soviet 
citizens  traveling  to  the  United  States. 

Since  the  Barghoorn  case — perhaps  be- 
cause the  consular  treaty  has  been  hanging 
fire  since  1964 — the  Soviet  government  gen- 
erally has  been  better  on  the  question,  at 
least,  of  official  notification  in  the  event  of 
detention  or  arrest  of  American  citizens. 
It  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  situation  is  now 
perfect. 

Only  last  month,  two  Americans,  Ray  Buel 
Wortham,  25.  and  Crsddock  Gllmore,  24, 
were  tried  in  Leningrad  for  seemingly  minor 
currency  violations  and  the  theft  of  a  bronze 
bear. 

The  American  Embassy  in  Moscow  was 
able  to  assist  these  two  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning. Gllmore  was  fined  one  thousand 
dollars  and  released.  Wortham,  who  was 
sentenced  to  three  years  in  a  labor  camp,  is 
now  out  on  bail  while  his  case  is  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Russian  Federa- 
tion. 

If  Wortham  Is  finally  convicted,  there  Is  no 
assurance  that  U.S.  diplomats  will  be  al- 
lowed further  contact  with  him.  With  a 
consular  treaty  in  existence,  Wortham  wOuld 
have  the  right  of  contact  with  U.S.  officials 
on  a  "continuing  basis." 

The  point  about  such  a  treaty  is  that  it 
may,  if  only  slightly,  dlmimsh  the  politics 
of  the  cold  war  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide Americans  with  a  wider  legal  backdrop 
for  travel  In  the  Soviet  Union. 


THE  CONSULAR  TREATY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
after  studying  the  matter  of  the  proposed 
Consular  Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  many  reasons  I  am  convinced  that  its 
ratification  is  important  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

When  people  have  written  to  me  about 
this  treaty,  I  have,  ol  course,  answered 
them,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  my  letter  of  reply  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial,  entitled  "Consular  Pact  With 
Russia  Can  Help  the  United  States," 
published  in  the  Kansas  City  Times  of 
January  28,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  on  this  subject,  entitled  "Rick- 
ety but  Passable  Bridges,"  and  published 
yesterday  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Re:  The  Consular  Treaty 

Acknowledging  your  letter  in  regard  to  the 
consular  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  it  appears  that  opposition  to  this 
proposal  arises  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
its  provisions  and  purposes  and  overlooks  the 
advantages  to  the  United  States. 

There  are  more  than  three  times  as  many 
American  visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union  now 
than  there  were  When  this  treaty  was  pro- 
posed under  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
In  1959.  The  primary  purpMDse,  then  as  now, 
is  to  protect  and  assist  Americans  visiting  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  you  may  know,  an  accused  person  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  permitted  to  consult  with 
a  lawyer  or  anyone  during  the  period  of  in- 
vestigation which  can  extend  up  to  90  days. 
Under  this  treaty,  which  would  afford  an 
American  citizen  arrested  in  the  Soviet  Union 
a  higher  degree  of  protection  than  that  en- 
joyed by  a  Soviet  citizen,  in  from  one  to  three 
days  United  States  officials  must  be  notified 
of  the  arrest  of  an  American  and  visits  by 
American  officials  with  the  arrested  Ameri- 
can would  be  guaranteed. 

The  treaty  does  not  Itself  provide  for  the 
opening  of  consular  offices  in  each  country. 
It  simply  provides  a  legal  framework  for  their 
operation  if  they  are  opened.  Under  the  pro- 
posed convention,  the  receiving  country  has 
the  right  to  approve  the  number  and  the 
persons  in  the  consular  office.  The  consular 
officials  and  employees  are  granted  immunity 
from  the  receiving  country's  criminal  but  not 
civil  laws.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
after  admission,  a  Soviet  consular  officer  or 
employee  Is  subject  to  being  declared  persona 
non  grata  and  expelled  from  the  United 
States. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Dusk  has  stated 
that,  should  the  treaty  be  ratified  by  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  would  contemplate  the  open- 
ing of  one  consular  office  with  10  to  15  per- 
sons. If  that  occurred,  similarly  the  Soviet 
Union  could  open  one  consulate  here  to 
which  would  be  assigned  10  to  15  Soviet  na- 
tionals. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  for  whom  I  have  high  respect,  does 
not  take  a  position  on  this  treaty  pro  or  con; 
and  has  given  assurance  that  the  FBI  is  fully 
capable  of  handling  any  additional  work 
created  by  the  small  Increase  of  potential 
espionage  agents. 

Of  the  1,000  Soviet  citizens  residing  In  the 
United  States  today,  452  have  diplomatic 
immunity.  I  believe  the  FBI  can  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  10  or  15  more. 

The  rights  in  this  proposed  treaty  are 
reciprocal;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
last  year,  whereas  900  Soviet  tourists  and  ex- 
change visitors  travelled  in  the  United  States, 
18,000  of  our  citizens  travelled  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  this  proposed 
treaty  comes  before  the  American  people  at 
a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  is  supplying 
materials  and  weapons  used  in  Vietnam 
against  American  military  forces.  But  we  do 
not  see  how  the  refusal  of  the  United  States 
to  ratify  this  treaty  could,  in  any  way,  affect 
Soviet  activities  in  Vietnam.  If  its  ratifica- 
tion would  affect  our  military  efforts  out 
there,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  been 
brought  to  the  Senate. 

There  are  a  great  many  areas  of  disagree- 
ment which  exist  in  the  world  today;  and  I 
believe  it  Important  to  increase  areas  of 
agreement  which  could  serve  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  as  weU  as  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  our  open  society,  Americans  have  a  right 
to  travel  and  they  expect  the  protection  of 
their  government.  I  would  hope  that  protec- 
tion could  be  afforded  on  an  orderly,  legal 
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basis,  without  every  arrest  In  the  Soviet 
Union  requiring  high  level  negotiations  be- 
tween officials  in  each  government,  thereby 
creating  an  incident  which  could  be  perilous 
in  the  shrunken  but  nuclear  world  In  which 
we  live  today. 
Sincerely, 

Stuart  Symington. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Jan.  28,  1967] 

CoNstTLAR  Pact  With  Russia  Can  Help  the 

United  States 

Our  faith  In  the  spy-surveUlance  abUities 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  ap- 
parently Is  greater  than  that  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate.  Ratifica- 
tion of  a  U.S.-Soviet  consular  treaty  that 
was  signed  In  1964 — an  important  step  to- 
ward better  relations  between  the  two  na- 
tions— has  once  more  run  into  Senate  oppo- 
litlon.  The  reason:  Concern  that  the  pact 
would  open  the  way  to  increased  spying  In 
the  United  States. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  again  placed  himself 
on  record  with  a  warning  about  spying.  Moat 
recently,  the  FBI  director  wrote  Sen.  Karl  E. 
Mundt  (R-SJ3.),  an  opponent  of  the  treaty, 
tbat  he  stood  uneqtilvocally  by  his  statement 
of  March,  1965,  that  the  consular  convention 
would  make  "more  difficult"  the  work  of  the 
FBI  in  combating  Soviet  espionage.  But  he 
also  said  he  had  not  intended  to  Imply  that 
the  convention  "would  Impose  any  additional 
burdens  of  responsibility  upon  the  FBI  that 
we  are  Incapable  of  handling."  Presumably, 
Hoover  is  saying  that  the  FBI  could  handle 
tbe  problem.  In  so  far  as  we  know,  he  has 
not  made  a  policy  recommendation  for  or 
against  the  treaty. 

Critics  of  the  pact  have  cited  an  imusual 
provision  tbat  would  exempt  consular  officials 
from  criminal  prosecution  under  diplomatic 
Immunity.  They  could,  however,  be  expelled. 
The  FBI  has  shown  Itself  more  than  a  match 
for  clandestine  operations.  Then,  too,  the 
United  States  Is  not  above  cloak-and-dagger 
activities,  which  are  standard  procedure  In 
the  give-and-take  of  the  cold  war.  And  if 
there  is  to  be  a  Russian  consulate  In  Chicago, 
a  similar  U.S.  establishment  will  function  In 
Leningrad.   The  treaty  is  reciprocal. 

But  a  mutual  exchange  of  spy  facilities  Is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  pending  agreement. 
Both  governments  presumably  regard  It  as  a 
step  In  the  long-range  goal  of  normal  rela- 
tions. Consular  offices  in  the  two  countries 
would  serve  the  convenience  and  protection 
of  tourists.  Dean  Rusk,  secretary  of  state, 
has  noted  tbat  60  Americans  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  for  every  Russian  who  comes  here. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  United  States  haa 
the  most  to  gain. 

In  addition  to  making  it  safer  for  Ameri- 
cans to  travel  In  Russia,  the  pact  would  re- 
duce the  difficulties  of  nonstrategic  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  A  great  deal  of 
paperwork  Is  required  for  such  transactlona 
and  present  channels  are  inadequate. 

Such  commerce  and  Increased  contacts  be- 
tween the  Russian  and  American  peoples 
would  continue  the  favorable  trend  that 
brought  the  test-ban  and  space  treaties  and 
direct  air  service  between  New  York  and  Mos- 
cow. Every  small  step  can  contribute  to  the 
lessening  of  tensions.  Surely  the  scarecrow 
of  espionage  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  to 
abandon  the  consular  pact. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  6,  1967] 
RicKETT  Btrr  Passable  Bridges 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  envelope  the 
question  of  bvdldlng  "bridges  to  the  East," 
as  the  current  cliche  has  It.  And  It  is  a 
subject  on  which  it  Is  especially  unwise  to  be 
dogmatic. 

The  bitter  opponents  of  the  Immediately 
pertinent  Congressional  bills — to  expand 
U.S.-Sovlet  consular  representation  and  to 
ease  East- West  trade  somewhat — natvirally 
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concede  no  uncertainty.  Yet  we  think  their 
underlying  confusion  consists  in  making  too 
much  of  these  particular  steps  and  in  falling 
to  see  the  implications  of  a  policy  of  com- 
plete rigidity  toward  the  Eastern  bloc. 

President  Johnson  dealt  rather  persua- 
sively with  the  opposition  arguments  to  the 
consular  treaty,  it  seems  to  us,  at  his  press 
conference  last  week. 

A  principal  reason  the  U.S.  wants  the 
agreement,  he  said,  is  to  protect  the  18,000 
American  citizens  who  travel  to  the  Soviet 
Union  each  year.  Moreover,  if  the  opening 
of  any  new  Soviet  consulates  in  this  coun- 
try should  afford  fresh  opportumtles  for 
Russian  espionage,  the  FBI  can  handle  the 
problem  effectively  and  efficiently. 

As  for  easier  East-West  trade.  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mansfield  observed  the  other 
day  that  it  is  a  delusion  to  believe  tight  trade 
restrictions  significantly  affect  Communist 
policies.  What  they  don't  get  from  us  (and 
no  one  is  talking  about  doing  away  with  the 
curbs  on  strategic  materials)  they  will  get 
from  others. 

But  let  us  move  beyond  these  specifics, 
which  are  not  too  important  in  themselves, 
to  the  whole  larger  question  of  easier  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

Only  a  fool  would  deny  tbe  dangers  In  de- 
tente. The  U.S.  could  be  gulled  again  by  the 
Kremlin,  as  It  was  during  World  War  n, 
trapped  Into  dangerous  concessions.  What- 
ever Is  done  now  in  the  way  of  relaxation 
must  be  done  with  a  long  memory  and  a 
healthy  skepticism  about  Communist  inten- 
tions. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  mood  has  been 
gradually  developing  In  Western  Europe, 
and  sometimes  It  seems  In  the  East  as  well. 
It  Is  a  feeling  that  the  cold  war  is  a 
dead  end  from  which  no  good  can  come  and 
from  which  a  lot  of  harm  could.  In  part, 
perhaps,  it  reflects  boredom  with  the  cold 
war  and  a  desire  for  more  of  the  material  re- 
wards of  peace;  In  part  It  doubtless  is  wish- 
ful thinking.    All  the  same.  It  Is  there. 

President  de  Gaulle  gave  the  move  toward 
relaxation  its  biggest  Initial  Impetus,  but 
now  the  West  Germans,  In  a  sharp  turn  from 
previous  post-war  policy,  are  Joining  the 
French.  Chancellor  Kleelnger,  who  has  Just 
opened  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania, 
says  he  thinks  better  relations  can  accom- 
plish a  lot  that  was  never  possible  in  a  oold- 
war  atmosphere,  including  the  solution  of 
the  German  problem. 

Why  should  the  Soviets,  after  22  years  of 
divided  Germany,  want  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem? Maybe  they  don't  and  won't.  All  that 
is  certain  Is  that  change  Is  In  the  air.  One 
plausible  possibility  is  that  fear  of  Red  China 
might  cause  the  Kremlin  to  want  a  new 
stability  on  Its  European  fiank. 

In  any  case,  the  mere  fact  that  our  PVench 
and  German  allies  are  turning  East  is  no  rea- 
son, by  Itself,  for  the  U.S.  to  follow  suit. 
We  question  that  Washington  is  in  fact 
looking  at  It  that  way;  rather,  it  seems  that 
the  policy  makers  believe  the  Franco-German 
approach  Is  sensible,  or  at  least  half-way 
hopeful.  Here  Is  how  President  Johnson  has 
put  It: 

"Our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  are  ...  In  transition.  We 
have  avoided  both  the  acts  and  the  rhetoric 
of  the  cold  war.  When  we  have  differed  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  other  nations  for  that 
matter,  I  tried  to  differ  qtiletly  and  with 
courtesy  and  without  venom.  Our  objec- 
tive Is  not  to  continue  the  cold  war,  but  to 
end  It." 

Again,  why?  Overrldingly,  we  would  say, 
because  in  the  nuclear  age  the  nation  does 
have  a  duty  to  try  to  secure  the  foimdatlons 
of  peace  with  other  powers,  where  that  can 
be  done  safely  In  terms  of  American  security. 
The  cold  war,  after  all,  wasn't  this  country's 
Idea:  It  was  tbe  Soviet  Union  that  made  a 


genuinely  peacefiil  coexistence  Impossible. 
If  the  Soviets,  for  their  own  reasons,  now 
are  willing — or  will  be  after  Vietnam — to 
undertake  more  normal  relations,  so  should 
we  be. 

Always,  of  course,  with  a  sharp  eye  to  that 
long  history  of  Communist  treachery,  which 
is  what  makes  it  so  hard  to  be  categorical 
about  these  matters.  On  balance,  though, 
and  in  light  of  the  emerging  changes  in 
these  two  decades,  we  think  tbe  Administra- 
tion Is  on  the  right  track. 

The  bridges  are  not  sturdy,  and  we  doubt 
they  ever  will  lead  to  a  real  harmony  of  view. 
But  they  can  carry  the  freight  of  American 
Initiatives  for  peace — If  the  drivers  are  but 
careful. 


DALLAS  TIMES-HERALD  ENDORSES 
SOUTHV^^ESTERN  HUMAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  AND  BILINGUAL 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
S.  428  and  S.  429,  two  bills  to  further 
the  achievement  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity by  Spanish-speaking  persons 
through  education,  training,  health,  cit- 
izenship, and  other  self-help  programs, 
have  eUcited  a  spontaneous  outpouring 
of  support  from  individuals  of  many  di- 
verse views.  No  matter  what  one's  poli- 
tics, one  must  agree  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  can  and  when  we  must 
take  affirmative  action  to  enable  the 
Mexican-Americans  of  the  Southwest  to 
move  themselves  to  a  position  of  equality 
of  opportunity. 

As  the  Dallas-Times  Herald  so  rightly 
points  out: 

Texas  and  the  Southwest  owes  much  to 
its  heritage  from  its  Mexican-American  peo- 
ple and  has  lagged  sadly  in  paying  their  debt 
to  these  people  through  aiding  them  to 
achieve  their  rightful  place  in  our  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Dal- 
las Times-Herald  editorial  entitled 
"Overdue  Help,"  published  on  February 
1.  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OvzRDiTZ  Help 

In  the  hue  and  cry  over  aid  to  minority 
g^ups,  we  seem  prone  to  emphasize  the 
needs  of  the  large  minority  groups  and  for- 
get about  those  of  tbe  smaller  groups.  It 
Is,  therefore,  with  satisfaction  that  we  note 
an  effort  by  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  to  aid 
a  minority  which  is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant and  deserving  In  Texas  and  the  South- 
west— the  Latin -Americans. 

Sen.  Yarborough  proposes  spending  some 
$147  million  to  help  Spanish-speaking  Amer- 
icana acquire  equal  economic  opportunity. 
The  Texas  senator  has  asked  the  Senate  to 
pass  a  Southwestern  H\iman  Development 
Act  which  he  said  would  "begin  to  make  the 
myth  of  equality  of  opportunity  a  reality 
for  Mexican -Americans  of  the  Southwest," 
and  a  four-year  bilingual  American  Ekluca- 
tlon  Act  to  help  Spanish-speaking  people  on 
linguistic-cultural  problems. 

Texas  and  the  Southwest  owes  much  to 
Its  heritage  from  Its  Mexican-American  peo- 
ple and  has  lagged  sadly  in  paying  their 
debt  to  these  people  through  aiding  them  to 
achieve  their  rightful  place  In  our  society. 


THE  GREAT  ICE  BEAR 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  President,  the 
November-December  Issue  of  Audubon 
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x(\A^tuxinpt  oontalna  a  colorful  and  Inter- 
esting article  on  the  polar  bear.  This 
article.  "Plight  of  the  Ice  Bear,"  was 
written  by  my  good  friend  and  longtime 
Alaskan,  Frank  Dufresne,  shortly  before 
his  death.  Frank  was  70  when  he  died 
last  year.  He  first  came  to  Alaska  on  the 
Nome  steamer  In  1920,  and  for  the  next 
46  years  he  worked  In  behalf  of  the  well- 
being  and  the  preservation  of  Alaska 
wlldUfe.  He  Is  missed  by  Alaskans  and 
conservationists  everywlKre. 

It  Is  fitting  that  Frank's  last  article 
should  be  about  the  great  polar  bear. 
This  fine  white  ftnimai  is  one  of  the  great 
treasures  of  the  Arctic  and  of  Alaska.  It 
is  truly  an  animal  without  a  coimtry.  an 
International  creature  wandering  across 
the  Arctic  pajring  no  heed  to  interna- 
tional boundaries  or  territorial  limits. 

The  Importance  of  this  resource  has 
been  recognized  by  all  the  circum-polar 
nations.  At  a  conference  held,  in  pert,  at 
my  suggestion  in  Fairbanks  in  September 
of  1965,  r^resentatives  of  these  nations 
agreed  that  they  have  "a  responsibility 
for  the  preservation  of  these  bears." 
They  agreed  "that  existing  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  polar  bear  is  far  from 
being  suflOcient  as  a  foundation  for  sound 
management  policies." 

The  participants  at  the  conference 
agreed  to  pwol  whatever  knowledge  they 
have  and  new  knowledge  they  obtain  on 
the  bear  with  the  International  Union 
for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Nat- 
ural Resources.  They  also  agreed  that 
future  conferences  on  the  bear  would  be 
desirable. 

I  have  suggested  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
It  will  be  foimd  possible  to  hold  Just  such 
another  meeting  In  the  fall  of  1967.  Two 
years  after  the  original  conference,  much 
has  happened  in  the  field  of  bear  re- 
search. New  and  valuable  information 
has  been  obtained  and  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest has  been  stirred  in  scientific  as 
well  as  popular  circles.  I  believe  this 
Interest  can  be  maintained  and  that  a 
new  conference  will  be  helpful  in  sustain- 
ing it. 

Because  of  this  widespread  Interest 
In  the  polar  bear  and  its  habits.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Frank  £>u- 
fresne's  excellent  article  may  be  made 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  point  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  me  which  was 
printed  in  conjunction  with  the  Du- 
fresne article.  I  sincerely  regret  that 
the  Record  cannot  print  the  photographs 
which  illustrated  the  Dufresne  article. 
They  are  splendid  and  beautiful;  they 
were  taken  by  Photographer  Frederick 
C.  Baldwin  off  Norway's  Vestspitsbergen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUCRT    OF    THE    ICE    BeaB 

(By  Frank  Dufresne) 
While  driving  my  dog  team  along  the  Arctic 
coast  of  Alaska  on  a  moon-bright  December 
day  some  years  ago,  I  suddenly  came  across 
the  tracks  of  a  polar  bear.  The  enormous 
pad  prints  led  from  the  frozen  surface  of  the 
sea  across  a  wind-swept  beach  to  a  huge 
pressure  ridge,  and  there  disappeared  In  a 
Jumble  of  up-ended  ice  slabs  and  drifted 
■now.  I  knew  immediately  that  I  had 
chanced  upon  the  winter  den  of  a  female 
white  bear,  and  that  at  that  very  moment 


she  must  be  only  a  few  feet  from  my  sniffing 
Malemutes. 

Quickly  I  loosened  my  rifle  from  the  sled 
lashings,  in  case  of  sudden  encounter,  but 
there  was  no  need.  Lady  Nanook  had  affairs 
of  her  own  to  tend  to,  there  in  her  icy  cocoon. 
She  was  awaiting  the  birth  of  tiny,  naked, 
blind  Infants  who  would  come  into  the  world 
with  instinct  only  to  nuzzle  into  the  tbick, 
warm  fur  of  the  mother  and  nurse  for  many 
weeks  through  the  dtrk  of  the  winter.  Not 
until  the  coming  of  April  with  its  ruby  stm- 
Ught  would  the  cubs,  then  grown  to  spaniel 
size,  follow  their  parent  as  she  broke 
through  the  snowy  wall  of  her  cell  to  strike 
out  across  the  vast,  white  world  of  the  polar 
bear. 

Then  would  begin  a  nomadic  existence  on 
fields  of  drifting  Ice  aggregating  half  the  size 
of  all  North  America,  a  frappe  waste  extend- 
ing from  the  beaches  of  Arctic  Alaska,  Can- 
ada and  Greenland  clear  across  the  North 
Pole  to  Siberia  and  to  Spitsbergen,  Norway's 
northern  archipelago.  In  a  white  wilderness 
not  nearly  as  barren  of  life  as  It  might  first 
appear,  the  polar  beer  family  would  make 
the  fat  hair  seals  its  favorite  food. 

There  would  be  enormous  patches  of  rich 
plankton  In  these  icy  waters,  supporting  end- 
less schools  of  shrlmpL  small  fish  and  whales. 
There  would  be  clam  beds  on  the  bottom  to 
feed  great  pods  of  walrus.  Elder  ducks  and 
many  other  hardy  blrtis  would  arrive  in  mul- 
titudes during  the  summers.  Arctic  foxes, 
airy  as  powder  puffs,  would  dog  the  polar 
bears  constantly,  as  jackals  follow  a  lion,  for 
their  leavings. 

Lady  Nanook  would  devote  a  full  year  of 
her  life  to  rearing  her  cubs.  Guided  by  one 
of  the  keenest  senses  of  smell  possessed  by 
any  living  creature,  ^e  would  shuffle  across 
the  floating  Ice  pans  in  search  of  food,  queen 
of  the  Arctic! 

Then  In  the  secoad  year  of  their  lives, 
when  each  cub  had  grown  to  a  weight  of 
about  300  pounds — teenage  twins  by  human 
standards — Lady  Nanook  would  send  them 
away  to  make  a  life  of  their  own  while  she 
prepared  for  her  next  family.  Though  nary 
a  suitor  might  be  in  •ight,  the  aroma  of  her 
estrxis  period,  which  occurs  only  once  In  two 
years,  would  draw  tlie  burly  males  from 
extraordinarily  long  distances,  far  beyond 
the  range  of  eyesight.  Soon  the  white  queen 
would  be  surrounded  by  persistent  swains, 
and  at  the  right  moraent  she  would  Indulge 
In  somewhat  promiscuous  interludes  involv- 
ing several  boars. 

With  the  approach  of  another  winter  and 
the  need  to  find  sUelter  from  the  boreal 
blizzards,  the  female  snow  bear  would  once 
more  seek  another  pressure  ridge  or  huge 
snow  drift  to  bring  forth  her  cubs.  But 
whether  her  hideawfty  would  be  near  ber 
previous  den  or  many  miles  away,  no  one 
can  be  sxire.  And  beaause  of  this  gap  In  our 
knowledge  of  the  ice  bear's  life  history, 
global  reg^ulatlons  may  be  needed  to  save 
the  polar  bear  from  being  exterminated 
within  the  century. 

Arctic  explorers  and  Eskimo  hunters  have 
observed  many  time  that  most  polar  bears 
encountered  along  the  shorelines  are  females. 
Those  remaining  far  out  on  the  Ice  fields, 
even  at  the  North  Pole  itself,  are  likely  to 
be  males.  When  these  animals  are  out 
among  the  floes  they  are  bound  to  be  travel- 
ing constantly  as  the  floating  ice  cakes  ferry 
them  himdreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  miles  in 
their  30-year  life  spaa. 

Far  from  being  tht  stationary,  ice-locked 
mass  of  popular  belief,  the  gelid' Arctic  seas 
surge  with  action.  At  the  Nortb  Pole  the 
floes  grind  ceaselessl^y  under  the  force  of 
winds  and  tides,  hearing  enormous  slabs  as 
high  as  the  top  of  a  village  chiu-ch,  rumbling 
and  tumbling  in  titanic  chaos.  Aviators 
flying  over  the  polar  regions  have  reported 
the  entire  white  surface  of  the  ocean,  veined 
with  green  channels.  In  constant  turmoil. 


In  1937  the  Russians  established  an  ex. 
perimental  base  on  this  pack  Ice,  near  the 
pole,  and  drifted  southward  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  before  having  to  abandon 
their  station  when  It  rounded  the  top  ot 
Greenland  and  tbreatened  to  break  apart  la 
the  warming  North  Atlantic  waters  known 
to  sailors  as  "Iceberg  alley." 

A  few  years  later  the  VS.  Air  Force  buUt 
an  alrfleld,  complete  with  barracks,  of 
cnished  and  compacted  ice  which  they  called 
"Ice-crete,"  on  a  great  slab  of  shelf  ice  broken 
off  from  Ellesmere  Land  abutting  west 
Greenland.  It  had  already  drifted  several 
hundred  miles  before  the  Air  Force  boarded 
It  an  hour's  flying  time  off  Point  Barrow 
Since  It  was  moving  in  a  clockwise  direction 
it  would,  in  several  years,  float  up  tbe  Intel 
national  date  line  between  Alaska  and  a. 
berla  to  the  pole,  thence  east  and  south  to 
Ellesmere  Land  again.  Like  the  Russians' 
wandering  outpost,  our  floating  T-3  wai 
visited  regularly  by  polar  bears. 

Once  I  stood  on  the  anchored  shore  ice  of 
the  Bering  Strait  and  saw  In  the  distance  a 
cluster  of  dark  specks  on  the  moving  ice 
fields.  The  specks  drew  steadily  closer,  and 
soon  a  herd  of  sleeping  walrus  swept  past  my 
lookout  and  faded  away  on  the  white  horl- 
zon,  migrating  northward  the  easy  way  by 
drifting  with  the  current. 

WbUe  there  Is  considerable  proof  that 
some  polar  bears  tend  to  become  locally 
abimdant  and  more  or  less  colonized  In  cer- 
tain  areas  where  their  food  is  plentiful- 
such  as  the  Canadian  Archipelago  and  Hud- 
son Bay,  Soviet-owned  Wrangell  Island  acioat 
the  polar  cap,  Novaya  Zemlya,  Franz  Joeef 
Land,  and  off  the  northern  tip  of  Spitsber- 
gen— there  is  also  substantial  evidence  that 
they  win  drift  and  roam  for  Interminable 
distances. 

It  is  these  populations  of  polar  bears,  the 
beasts  without  a  country,  which  are  now 
causing  alarm  among  conservationists  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Much  of  the  concern  U 
focused  on  Alaska,  where  "sportsmen"  are 
not  only  allowed  but  encouraged  by  law  to 
fly  out  over  the  ice  fields  In  small,  ski- 
equipped  airplanes,  land  alongside  helplea 
polar  bears  and  g\m  them  down.  The  highly 
resi)ected  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  which 
has  long  served  as  registrar  of  American  big 
game  trophies,  has  condemned  this  practice 
as  "unfair  chase,"  and  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
withdraw  its  listing  of  polar  bears  until  tbe 
Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  sees  fit 
to  correct  the  abuse. 

A  sportsman's  association  In  Fairbanks  hai 
done  the  same.  This  travesty  on  sport  hit 
been  deplored  by  many  outdoor  writers  acroa 
the  nation.  One  of  them  wrote:  "Anyone 
who  displays  a  polar  bear  rug  will  be  sus- 
pected of  taking  unfair  advantage." 

The  deep  feelings  of  Alaska's  Senator  E.  L 
Bartlett  about  what  is  happening  to  tbe 
polar  bear  in  his  state  are  such  that  he  In- 
stigated a  world  conference  in  his  home 
town  of  Fairbanks,  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  nations  bordering  the  Arctic  Ice 
mass.  Russia,  which  controls  more  land  on 
the  polar  perimeter  than  all  other  countries 
combined,  frankly  admitted  that  its  white 
bears  had  decreased  throughout  their  vast 
range.  It  recommended  special  agreements 
between  the  Soviet  Union,  United  States, 
Canada.  Denmark  and  Norway  for  conserving 
dwindling  populations.  Russia  even  went  so 
far  as  to  urge  a  five-year  moratorium  on  the 
harvesting  of  p>olar  bears,  and  subsequently » 
limit  on  the  take. 

Other  attending  nations  followed  with 
their  own  reports.  Canada  said  that  only 
northern  natives  may  legally  hunt  polar 
bears,  and  that  scientific  |>ermlt8  for  others 
to  take  the  white  giants  are  Issued  only  wltb 
great  care.  It  said  the  Canadian  kill  has  ap- 
proached 600  in  a  single  year,  and  that  the 
sale  of  polar  bear  pelts  greatly  augments  the 
living  of  the  Eskimos.  It  explained  that  de- 
creases in  regional  stocks  may  be  infiueacec 
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by  encroaching  warm  ocean  currents  which 
destroy  some  of  the  white  bear's  habitat. 

Canada's  neighbor,  Greenland,  reported 
that  occxirrence  of  snow  bears  there  is  closely 
related  to  the  shifting  mass  of  Baffin  Bay 
Ice.  Greenland  confessed  that  over  the  years 
the  annual  kill  has  dropped  from  about  200 
to  100.  Greenland,  among  Its  restrictions, 
permits  only  residents  to  hunt  polar  bears. 
The  bears  may  not  be  fired  upon  from  ships. 
Hunting  from  aircraft  is  prohibited. 

Norway's  wildlife  managers  said  their  coun- 
try averages  a  take  of  324  polar  bears  a 
year — mostly  at  the  northern  tip  of  Spits- 
bergen— by  wintering  hunters,  weather  sta- 
tion crews  and  sealing  ships.  Where  exten- 
sive denning  of  females  occurs  on  Kong  Karls 
Land  on  Mtirmansk  Rise,  between  Spits- 
bergen proper  and  Franz  Josef  Land,  polar 
bears  are  completely  protected. 

Alaska  reported  that  polar  bears  no  longer 
are  found  on  St.  Matthew  Island  in  the 
Bering  Sea  as  they  were  back  In  the  1880's, 
and  that  the  animals  appear  to  be  shifting 
their  range  deeper  into  the  Arctic.  But  it 
called  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
flve-year  moratorium  on  polar  bear  killing 
unnecessary  at  this  time.  Then  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  made  this  sig- 
nificant statement : 

The  main  economic  value  of  the  polar  bear 
has  changed  during  the  past  15  years  from 
a  subsistence  item  for  Eskimos  to  sport  and 
trophies  for  outside  hunters.  The  1965  har- 
vest of  292  polar  bears  contributed  approxi- 
mately $460,000  to  the  economy  of  Alaska. 
The  hunting  methods  legalized  by  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  Included  small 
aircraft  working,  In  pairs,  flying  out  from 
shore  bases,  locating  a  polar  bear  and  land- 
ing alongside  it  on  the  Ice,  frequently  100 
miles  or  more  from  the  Alaska  mainland  on 
what  must  be  classed  as  International  waters. 

In  what  It  termed  a  "statement  of  accord," 
the  Fairbanks  conference  agreed  that  (1) 
polar  bears  should  be  considered  an  Inter- 
national circumpolar  resource  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  countries  bordering  on  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  (2)  all  cubs,  and  females 
accompanied  by  cubs,  require  protection 
throughout  the  year.  The  delegates  agreed 
they  should  study  poltir  bear  conditions  care- 
fully in  their  respective  countries,  and  that 
they  should  meet  again  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  some  kind  of  treaty  binding  on 
them  all. 

The  polar  bear  Is  not  an  ancient  breed.  All 
of  its  fossils  have  been  of  fairly  recent  origin, 
and  Its  tenure  on  earth  may  not  be  very  long 
unless  the  Fairbanks  conference  Is  Imple- 
mented by  corrective  legislation.  Thalarctos 
maritimua  Is  believed  to  have  evolved  from 
the  common  Exiropean  brown  bear  {XJraxu 
dTctoa)  sometime  during  the  Ice  Age,  when 
glaciation  reached  Into  Eurasia  and  the 
northern  United  States.  In  adapting  itself 
to  life  on  the  frozen  seas,  the  bear  became 
decolored  to  match  its  new  environment.  Its 
fur  thickened  and  waterproofed  Itself;  Its 
nails  became  shorter  and  sharper  for  gripping 
slick  ice;  it  developed  a  sh\iffllng  gait  quite 
unlike  that  of  Its  dark  forebears;  and  it 
learned  to  swim,  eat  and  even  sleep  on  the  ley 
waters,  sometimes  beyond  sight  of  the  nearest 
Ice. 

There  Is  but  one  recognized  species,  and  Its 
blood  ties  with  brown  and  grizzly  bears  are 
still  so  close  that  It  will  Interbreed  in  cap- 
tivity and  produce  fertile  young.  In  size  it 
ranks  among  the  very  largest  of  all  four- 
footed  predators  attaining  weights  In  excess 
of  1,200 — possibly  even  1,500 — poimds  to 
match  the  bulk  of  our  heaviest  Kodlak  and 
Alaska  Peninsula  brownies  and  a  huge  species 
found  on  Kamchatka  Peninsula  across  the 
Bering  Sea. 

Aside  from  the  apparent  widespread  de- 
crease of  the  white  bears  themselves,  there  Is 
another  adverse  factor  to  their  continued 
existence — the  melting  of  Arctic  Ice  In  a 
gradually  warming  trend  that  Is  spreading 


open  water  all  through  the  various  seas  and 
bays  of  the  Arctic.  Some  scientists  already 
predict  that  If  the  present  trend  of  rising 
temperatures  continues  we  shall  have  within 
this  century  an  Ice-free  Arctic  Ocean  in  the 
summer. 

Staple  food  fish  of  many  varieties  will  fol- 
low the  milder  water  to  new  bottoms.  Fish- 
ing nations  like  Japan,  Great  Britain  and 
many  others  with  no  land  possessions  In  the 
Arctic  will  be  moving  In  with  seines  and  drag- 
nets, perhaps  even  plying  back  and  forth 
across  the  North  Pole  itself.  In  the  long- 
range  view  this  can  only  mean  that  the  polar 
bear  will  be  harder  pressed  than  ever  to  find  a 
man-free  habitat  In  the  Ice-locked  seclusion 
it  must  have. 

The  plight  of  the  ice  bear  is  already  upon 
It;  the  danger  point  has  been  reached.  Big 
city  furriers,  seeking  to  turn  a  quick  profit 
by  the  publicity  calling  for  better  protection 
of  the  great  white  bear,  are  displaying  hides 
and  mounted  specimens  In  their  store  win- 
dows to  push  sales  and,  of  course,  create  de- 
mand for  more  killing. 

Recently  a  promoter  from  Sweden  who 
claims  to  have  a  special  "in"  with  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  visiting  America's  leading 
sporting  goods  stores  to  drum  up  wholesale 
polar  bear  package  hunts  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Alaskan  flying  guides  are  advertis- 
ing qxilckie  bear  bunts  beyond  local  Jurisdic- 
tion on  international  ice  fields. 

Today  there  are  probably  no  more  than 
10,000  white  bears  on  the  northern  polar 
cap — possibly  less — roaming  across  5,000,000 
square  miles  of  "no  law"  region,  subject  to 
indiscriminate  killing.  The  public  has  been 
aroused.  It  Is  calling  on  the  responsible  na- 
tions to  call  a  halt,  to  think  less  of  exacting 
a  profit  from  a  disappearing  species  and  more 
about  perpetuating  a  imlque  form  of  life  In 
which  all  the  world  shares  an  Interest. 

(Note. — "Plight  of  the  Ice  Bear"  is  one  of 
the  last  stories  written  by  Frank  Dufresne, 
who  knew  our  North  American  bears  more 
intimately  than  perhaps  any  other  outdoor- 
nature  writer.  The  bears  had  no  finer  cham- 
pion. 

{Frank  Dufresne  was  a  young  newspaper- 
man when  he  boarded  an  aging  steamer 
bound  for  Nome,  Alaska,  in  1920.  It  was  to 
be  a  tiisit,  no  more,  but  there  he  stayed  for 
24  years,  first  as  field  man  for  the  old  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  then  as  director 
of  the  Alaska  Game  Commission.  He  helped 
write  the  original  territorial  game  laws. 

(After  a  seven-year  stint  in  Washington, 
beginning  in  1944,  as  chief  of  information 
for  the  new  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
he  "retired"  to  become  West  Coast  associate 
editor  for  Field  A  Stream.  His  byline  has 
appeared  on  hundreds  of  stories  in  such 
magazines  as  Reader's  Digest,  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Holiday  and  This  Week. 

{Paradise,  Calif.,  was  the  Dufresne  home, 
and  there  he  and  his  wife.  Klondy,  nightly 
entertained — on  the  edge  of  a  canyon — a  host 
of  free-loading  raccoons,  gray  foxes,  and  a 
rare  cacomistle. 

(Frank  Dufresne's  recent  "No  Room  for 
Bears"  prompted  an  Audubon  assignment  to 
tell  readers  of  the  grave  threat  to  the  polar 
bear.  A  widely  acclaimed  plea  for  preser- 
vation of  these  great  carnivores,  this  book 
has  been  a  conservation  best  seller;  100,000 
copies  have  been  sold. 

(Less  than  two  months  after  mailing  this 
article,  Frank  Dufresne  died  unexpectedly, 
at  70.  A  memorable  autobiography  of  those 
24  years  in  Alaska,  "My  Way  Was  North,"  has 
just  been  published  by  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston.) 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Polar  bears  are  stateless  animals.  They 
live  on  the  Arctic  Icepack  beyond  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  any  nation,  only  occasionally 
and  only  in  a  few  places  ever  coming  ashore. 
Their  welfare,  their  protection  are  the  re- 


sponsibility not  Jiist  of  America  or  of  Russia, 
but  of  all  the  Arctic  nations. 

These  nations  acknowledged  this  respon- 
sibility when,  at  the  First  International 
Scientific  Meeting  on  the  Polar  Bear  In  Fair- 
banks, Alaska,  in  September  of  last  year, 
they  agreed  that  each  country  should  con- 
duct "a  research  program  on  the  polar  bear" 
and  "give  consideration  to  the  prompt  ex- 
change of  research  and  management  infor- 
mation." 

This  Information  Is  badly  needed.  No  one 
knows  much  about  the  great  white  bear.  No 
one  knows  whether  its  population  is  stable 
or  declining,  whether  its  existence  Is  en- 
dangered or  not.  It  win  take  the  efforts  and 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  Arctic  nations  to 
find  out. 

My  own  State  of  Alaska  has  been  a  leader 
In  the  scientific  study  of  the  polar  bear.  The 
Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  re- 
cords the  size  of  skull  and  hide,  the  sex.  the 
data  and  location  of  all  bears  harvested: 
laboratory  work  Is  being  done  on  bear  teeth 
and  reproductive  tracts;  and  all  Alaskans 
have  been  asked  to  report  to  the  department 
the  nimibers,  locations  and  population  com- 
ponent of  all  bears  seen.  In  recent  years,  a 
bag  limit  has  been  set  for  hunting  the  polar 
bear.  When  Alaska  became  a  state.  It  Im- 
posed a  closed  season  on  bear  hunting  and 
last  year  it  shortened  the  hunting  season. 
The  state  believes  that  "harvests  must  be 
regulated  In  accordance  with  bear  produc- 
tivity" and  its  regulations  and  researcli  are 
directed  to  this  end. 

It  is  hoped  that  federal  and  private  re- 
search can  now  be  stepped  up,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  In  Canada,  Norway, 
Denmark  and  the  U.S.S.R.  as  well.  With  na- 
tional effort  and  International  cooperation, 
there  ia  every  reason  to  believe  the  survival 
of  the  polar  bear  can  be  assured. 

There  Is,  after  all,  room  enough  In  the  Arc- 
tic for  both  man  and  polar  bear. 

E.  L.  Babtueit, 
Senator  From  Alaska. 


IMPLICA-nONS    OP    RECENT    ELEC- 
TIONS IN  JAPAN 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
plications of  the  recent  elections  in  Ja- 
pan are  the  subject  of  a  meaningful  col- 
umn by  Joseph  Alsop  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday.  The  point 
wiiich  Mr.  Alsop  makes  is  that  if  Premier 
Sato's  government  had  l>een  defeated,  it 
would  have  been  front  page  news  herald- 
ing a  slap  at  the  American  r>ollcy  in  Viet- 
nam. Inasmuch  as  he  won  by  a  healthy 
margin,  however,  there  was  no  similar 
disposition  to  herald  it  in  the  counter- 
terms  of  support  or  an  endorsement  of 
the  American  position  in  Vietnam. 

Instead,  as  he  points  out,  it  was  gen- 
erally relegated  to  the  inside  pages  of 
most  papers.  What  this  constitutes,  in 
the  judgment  of  Joseph  Alsop,  is  a  dou- 
ble standard.  If  sometiilng  is  critical  of 
American  policy,  it  is  front  page  news. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  develppment 
that  reflects  support,  it  disappears  In  the 
limbo  of  the  inner  pages. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Alsop's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  6,  1967] 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
General,  Meet  Sato-San 

If  the  outcome  of  the  Jap«meee  election 
had  been  just  a  bit  different — If  the  ruling 
Liberal  Democrats  bad  lost  no  more  than  10 
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or  IS  seats — we  should  now  be  bearing  great 
outcry  In  this  ooixntry. 

Premier  Eisalco  Sato  boldly  and  squarely 
choee  the  American  alliance  as  the  central 
issue  tor  the  voters  to  decide  on.  Arthur 
Schleetnger  Jr.  and  many  others  have  told 
us  that  Vietnam  has  alienated  from  the  T7.S. 
every  "independent  Asian  nation."  A  small 
setback  for  Sato  would  have  been  on  many  a 
front  page,  as  final  proof  of  the  Schleslnger 
thesis. 

Instead,  Premier  Sato  won  a  resounding 
victory,  electing  no  less  than  277  members  of 
his  Party  to  the  lower  bouse.  As  one  great 
newspaper's  correspondent  reported— on  Page 
six! — this  was  a  "solid  gain  for  the  pro- Amer- 
ican element." 

It  Is  important  to  note  these  facts,  because 
it  Is  Important  to  understand  the  power  of 
the  double  standard  that  now  prevails  In 
some  quarters,  making  Page  six  the  right 
place  for  a  "solid"  U.S.  gain,  and  the  front 
page  the  right  place  for  the  most  moderate 
American  setback.  But  these  facts  are  also 
important  because  of  the  great  Importance 
of  Japan,  whose  people  have  once  again 
shown  a  strong  attachment,  not  only  to  the 
American  alliance,  but  also  to  constitutional 
and  democratic  processes. 

Sometimes  one  wonders  at  the  way  the 
vastest  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  world  we 
live  In,  such  as  the  forward  movement  of 
Japan,  go  all  but  unnoticed  by  wise  persons. 
Thus  we  are  told  we  are  an  Atlantic  power, 
and  the  Vietnamese  war  is  a  mistake  because 
our  business  is  in  Europe.  As  it  happens, 
however,  we  are  Just  as  much  a  Pacific 
power  as  an  Atlantic  power.  East  Asia,  too, 
"is  where  the  action  is  nowadays,"  as  a 
banker-friend  of  tills  reporter's  crisply  re- 
marked. And  the  progess  of  Japan  Is  the 
best  proof,  both  that  this  banker  is  right. 


and  that  our  role  as  a  Pacific  power  Is  some- 
thing we  should  not  take  lightly. 

Briefly,  as  previously  reported  In  this 
space,  Japan  has  already  passed  West  Ger- 
many, to  become  the  world's  third  steel- 
producing  power,  next  to  this  country  and 
the  U.S.SJi.,  as  well  ss  the  world's  leading 
steel  exporter.  This  hes  been  achieved,  mind 
you,  without  any  appreciable  domestic  sup- 
plies of  coal  or  Iron  I  And  this  is  by  no  means 
the  end  of  the  story. 

According  to  the  economists  of  the  World 
Bank,  Japan  Is  also  due  to  pass  all  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  In  general  industrial  output, 
becoming  the  world's  third  Industrial  pro- 
ducer within  two  to  three  years.  And  more 
astonishing  still,  the  same  economists  pre- 
dict that  It  should  take  only  about  a  decade 
for  the  100,000,000  p«ople  of  the  Japanese 
islands  to  attain  a  per  capita  Income  equal 
to  the  present  per  capita  Income  in  Britain. 

When  and  If  that  happens,  please  note, 
Japan  will  possess  a  potential  power  and  gen- 
eral weight  In  the  world  very  nearly  equal 
to  the  weight  and  power-potential  of  any 
two  of  the  old  Western  European  nations 
that  were  the  unique  Indvistrial  "great 
powers"  only  half  a  century  ago.  Indeed, 
Japan  may  then  be  nudging  the  U.S.S.R.  for 
second  place  in  the  Industrial-power  lineup. 

Please  note,  too,  that  this  Japanese  devel- 
opment is  only  an  advanced  example  of  a 
process  now  going  on  in  every  East  Asian 
society,  except  for  China,  whose  people  will 
surely  take  the  same  road  as  soon  as  they 
can  throw  off  the  shackles  of  paranoia.  In 
the  circumstances,  it  seems  odd  to  be  overly 
preoccupied,  for  Instance,  with  the '  views 
and  postures  of  General  de  Gaulle. 

The  leader  of  France  Is  an  obviously  great 
man,  with  an  unusual  knack  for  throwing 
his  weight  about  to  maximum  effect.    But 


his  real  weight  Is  already  a  trifle  less  than 
Premier  Sato's  who  does  not  throw  his  weight 
about.  In  a  decade,  moreover,  the  weight 
of  de  OauUe  or  his  successor  Is  due  to  be 
hardly  more  than  half  the  weight  of  Sato 
or  his  successor.  One  Is  inclined  to  say, 
"while  on  this  subject  of  grandeur,  General! 
let  me  Introduce  Sato-San!" 

More  seriously,  this  country  has  a  par- 
tlcularly  hard  row  to  hoe,  for  the  United 
States  must  somehow  manage  to  perform 
adequately,  both  as  an  Atlantic  power  and 
as  a  Pacific  power.  The  reason  for  the  Viet- 
namese war  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
reason  for  the  Korean  war — the  need  to 
discharge  our  responsibilities  and  to  protect 
oiu-  position  as  a  Pacific  power. 

The  Japanese  development  and  the  Japa- 
nese election  both  mean,  one  hopes,  that 
Japan  and  later  other  nations  will  actually 
shoulder  more  of  the  bvirden,  not  in  Viet- 
nam, but  In  the  Pacific  in  the  future.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  the  sense  and  foresight  to 
be  inviting  Japan  to  do  precisely  that,  in  a 
quiet  way  and  at  the  present  moment. 


FEDERAL  MONEY  FOR  EDUCATION, 
FISCAL  YKAR  1967 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  senatorial  offices  may  have  available 
for  ready  reference  the  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
prepared  by  that  agency  showing  the 
funding  of  programs  In  fiscal  year  1967 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Federal  money  for  educalion:  Programs  administered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  fiscal  year  1967 

GROUP  I:  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 


TypeofasslBtanoe 


1.  Public  schools. 


2,  Educational  television. 


3.  Community  colleges, 

tectmlcal  Institutes. 

4.  Other  undergraduate 

tecllities. 

5.  Oraduate  facilities 


6.  Undergraduate  and 

graduate  facilities. 

7.  Vocational  faculties. 


8.  Area  vocational  schools.. 

•.  Pablle  libraries 

10.  Educational  laboratories. 


Authorization 


School  aid  to  federally  Im- 
pacted and  major  disaster 
areas  (Public  Law  81S). 

Public  Law  87-447,  amending 
Communications  Act  of 
1034. 

Higher  Education  Facilities 

Act,  title  I. 
—  .do 


Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act,  title  II. 

Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act,  title  m. 


Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965. 

Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963. 


Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  title  II. 

Cooperative  Research  Act 
(amended  by  ESEA,  title 
IV). 


Purpose 


Aid  school  districts  In  pro- 
viding minimum  school 
facilities  In  federally  Ijn- 
pacted  and  disaster  areas. 

Aid  In  the  acquisition  and 
Installation  of  transmitting 
and  production  equipment 
for  ETV  broadcasting. 

Construct  or  Improve  aca- 
demic facilities 

Construct  or  Improve  under- 
graduate academic  faollities. 

Construct  or  improve  grad- 
uate academic  facilltits. 

Loans  to  construct  or  improve 
higher  education  facilities. 


Construct  vocational  educa- 
tion facilities  In  the  Ap- 
palachian region. 

Con.<!truct  or  improve  area 
vocational  education  fchool 
facilities. 

Aid  construction  of  public 
libraries. 

Construct  and  equip  national 
and  regional  research  facil- 
ities. 


Appropri- 
ation 


$22, 937, 000 

3,000,000 

99,  660, 000 

353, 340, 000 

60, 000, 000 

200,000.000 

8,000,000 
0) 

40. 000, 000 
12,  400, 000 


Who  may  apply 


Local  school  districts- 


Nonprofit  agencies,  public 
colleges,  State  television 
agencies,  education  agencies. 

Public  community  colleges 
and  technical  Institutes. 
Colleges  and  universities 


Public  and  private  academic 
institutions,  grad.  center 
boards. 

Public  and  private  nonprofit 
institutions,  cooperative 
centers,  boards  of  higher 
education. 

State  education  agencies  in 
Appalachian  region. 

Public  secondary  and  postsec- 
ondary  schools  providing 
education  in  5  or  more  fields. 

State  library  administrative 
agencies. 

Colleges,  school  systems. 
State  education  depart- 
ments. Industry. 


Where  to  apply 


OE's  Division  of  School 
Assistance  in  Federally 
Affected  Areas. 

Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  (Educational 
Television),  Dept.  of  HEW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

State  commissions. 

State  commissions. 

OE's  Oraduate  Facilities 
Branch,  Division  of  Grad- 
uate Programs. 

OE's  Division  of  CoUege 
Facilities. 


OE's  Division  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education. 

State  boards  of  vocational  ed- 
ucation (information  from 
OE's  Division  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education). 

OE's  Division  of  Library 
Services  and  Educational 
Facilities. 

OE's  Division  of  Laboratories 
and  Research  Development. 


GROUP  n:  FOR  PROGRAMS,  INSTRUCTION,  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


1.  School  maintenance  and 
operation. 

3.  Strengthening  Instruc- 
tion in  critical  subjects 
In  public  schools. 

3.  Strengthening  instruc- 
tion in  nonpublic 
schools. 


School  aid  to  federally  im- 
pacted and  major  disaster 
areas  (Public  Law  874). 

National  Defense  Education 
Act,  title  111. 


...do 


Aid  school  districts  on  Vhich 
Federal  activities  or  major 
disasters  have  placed  a 
financial  burden. 

Strengthen  instruction  in 
science,  mathematics, 
modem  foreign  langusges, 
and  other  critical  subjects. 

tioans  to  private  schools  to 
improve  instruction  is  crit- 
ical subjects. 


$416, 200, 000 


79, 200, 000 


1,600,000 


Nonprofit  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 


OE's  Division  of  School  As- 
sistance in  Federally 
Affected  Areas. 

State  education  agency. 


OE's  Division  of  Plans  and 
Supplementary  Centers. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Federal  money  for  educalion:  Programs  administered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  fiscal  year  1967 — Continued 
GROUP  II:  FOR  PROGRAMS,  INSTRUCTION,  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


Type  of  assistance 

Authorization 

Purpose 

Appropri- 
ation 

WTio  may  apply 

Where  to  apply 

4.  Strengthening  instruc- 

National Foundation  on  the 

Improve  instructional  capa- 

$440,000 

Public  schools. 

State  education  agency. 

tion  in  arts  and  hu- 

Arts and  Humanities  Act 

bilities  of  public  schools  in 

manities  in  public 

of  1965. 

humanities-arts  fields. 

schools. 

6.  Strengthening  instruc- 

 do 

I.x)ans  to  private  schools  to 

60,000 

Private  nonprofit  schools 

OE's  Division  of  Plana  and 

tion  in  arts  and  hu- 

Improve humanltles-arts 

Supplementary  Centers. 

manities  in  nonpublic 

instruction. 

schools. 

6.  Culan  refugee  program.. 

Migration  and  Refugee  As- 

Assist in  providing  education 

8, 167,  000 

Board  of  Public  Instruction, 

OE's  Division  of  School  As- 

sistance Act. 

for  Cuban  refugee  children. 

Dade  County,  Fla. 

sistance  in  Federally  Affect- 
ed Areas. 
OE's  Division  of  Compensa- 

7.  Programs  for  the  disad- 

Elementary and  Secondary 

Support  educational  programs 

1,053,410,000 

State  education  agencies 

vantaged. 

Education  Act,  title  I. 

in  areas  having  high  con- 
centrations of  low-income 
families. 

tor>-  Education. 

8.  School  library  resources 

Elementary  and  Secondary 

Support  provision  of  school 

102,000,000 

Local  education  agencies 

OE's  Division  of  Plans  and 

and  instructional  ma- 

Education  Act,  title  II. 

library  resources,  textbooks, 

Supplementary  Centers. 

teriaU. 

and  other  Instructional  ma- 
terials. 

9.  Supplementary  centers... 

Elementary  and  Secondary 

Supr)Ort  supplementary  edu- 

135, 000,  000 

do _ 

Do. 

Education  Act,  title  III. 

cational  centers  and  serv- 
ices. 
Maintain,  extend,  and  im- 

10. Vocational  programs 

Smith-Hughes,  George  Bar- 

255,  377. 455 

Public  schools 

State  tx>ards  of  vocational  ed- 

den, Vocational  Education 

prove  vocational  education 

ucation  (information  from 

Acts. 

programs;  develop  pro- 
grams in  new  occupations. 

OE's  Division  of  Vocational 
Technical  Education). 

U.  Captioned  film  loan  pro- 

Captioned films  for  the  deaf. . 

Provide  cultural  and  educa- 

2.350,000 

Groups  of  deaf  persons;  non- 

OE's  Division  of  Research 

gram. 

tional  services  to  the  deaf 
through  films. 

deaf  groups  for  training. 

Training  and  Dissemina- 
tion. 

12.  Desegregation  assistance. 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 

Aid  school  boards  in  hiring 

3, 350,  000 

School  boards  and  other  agen- 

OE's Office  of  Equal  Educa- 

advisers and  training  em- 

cies responsible  for  public 

tional  Opportunities. 

.„ 

ployees  on  problems  inci- 

school operation. 

dent  to  school  desegrega- 
tion. 
Assist  in  establishing  and 

13.  Guidance,  counseling. 

National  Defense  Education 

24,500,000 

Public  elementary  and  sec- 

State education  agencies. 

and  testing  in  public 

Act,  title  V-A. 

maintaining  guidance. 

ondary  schools,  junior  col- 

schools. 

counseling,  and  testing 

leges,  technical  institutes. 

14.  Testing  In  nonpublic 

do - 

pru^raiiu. 
Provide  for  aptitude-achieve- 

(') 

Testing  agencies 

State  education  agency  or 

schools. 

ment  testing  of  private 
school  students. 

OE's  Division  of  Plans  and 
Supplementary  Centers. 
OE's  Division  of  Foreign 

15.  Services  of  foreign  curric- 

Mutual Educational  and 

Provide  foreign  curriculum 

(•) 

Local  school  agencies.  State 

ulum  specialists. 

Cultural  Exchange  Act. 

specialists  to  U.S.  schools 
to  strengthen  language- 
area  studies  programs. 

education  agencies,  colleges 
and  universities. 

Studies. 

16.  Pilot  youth  programs  in 

Science  clubs  (Public  Law 

Encourage  young  people 

50,000 

Colleges  and  universities. 

OE's  Division  of  Plans  and 

science. 

85-875). 

interested  in  science. 

State  education  aeencies. 

Supplementary  Centers. 

17.  Teacher  institutes. 

National  Defense  Education 

Improve  qualifications  of  ele- 

30,000,000 

Colleges  and  universities 

OE's  Division  of  Educational 

Act,  title  XI. 

mentary  and  secondary 
teachers  and  related 
specialists. 
Improve  ability  of  school 

Personnel  Training. 

18.        Do 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 

3,185,000 

do 

OE's  Office  of  Equal  Educa- 

personnel to  deal  with 

tional  Opportunities. 

problems  incident  to  school 
desegregation. 
Prepare  teachers  and  others 

19.  Teacher  training  (handi- 

Mental Retardation  Facil- 

24, 500. 000 

State  education  agencies,  col- 

OE's Bureau  of  Elementary 

capped). 

ities  Act,  and  others. 

who  work  In  education  of 
handicapped. 
Improve  qualifications  of 

leges  and  universities. 

and  Secondary  Education. 

20.  Counselor  Institutes 

National  Defense  Education 

7,250,000 

Public  and  private  nonprofit 

OE's  Division  of  Educational 

Act,  title  V-B. 

guidance  workers  in  schools 
and  colleges. 
Improve  qualifications  of 

colleges  and  universities. 

Personnel  Training. 

21.  Teacher  training 

Smith-Hughes,  George 

(') 

Local  school  districts 

State  boards  of  vocational 

(vocational). 

Barden,  Vocational  Edu- 

teachers, supervisors,  and 

education  (information 

cation  Acts. 

directors  of  vocational 
education  programs. 

from  OE's  Division  of 
Vocational-Technical  Edu- 
cation). 

22.  National  Teacher  Corps. 

Higher  Education  Act  of 

Strengthen  educational  op- 

7,500, 000 

Local  education  agencies,  col- 

OE's National  Teacher  Corps. 

1965,  title  V-B. 

portunities  of  children  in 
low-income  areas. 

leges  and  universities. 

23.  Experienced  teacher 

Higher  Education  Act  of 

Improve  the  quality  of  edu- 

12,500, 000 

Institutions  of  higher  edu- 

OE's Division  of  Educational 

fellowships. 

1965,  title  V-C. 

cation  of  eleraent.iry  and 
secondary  teachers  and 
related  personnel. 
Improve  the  quality  of  edu- 

cation offering  graduate 
programs. 

Persoimel  Training. 

24.  Prospective  teacher  fel- 

 do 

12,600,000 

Institutions  of  higher  educa- 

OE's Division  of  Graduate 

lowships. 

calion  of  persons  planning 
careers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 
Develop  and  strengthen 

tion  offering  graduate  pro- 
grams. 

Programs. 

25.  Institutional  assistance 

do 

5,000,000 

Institutions  participating  in 

Do. 

grants. 

teacher  training  programs 
(elementary-secondary) . 

fellowship  programs  11-23, 
11-24. 

26.  Librarian  training 

Higher  Education  Act  of 

Increase  opportunities  for 

3. 750, 000 

Colleges  and  universities 

OE's  Division  of  Library 

1965,  title  II. 

training  in  librarianship. 

Sers-ices  and  Educational 
Facilities. 

27.  State  administration  of 

Higher  Education  Facilities 

Help  States  administer  pro- 

7,000,000 

State  commissions  that  ad- 

OE's Division  of  College 

HEFA  program. 

Act  of  1963. 

gram  under  1IEF.\,  title  I. 

minister  program. 
The  68  land-grant  colleges 

Facilities. 

28.  Endowment  of  colleges 

Morrill  Acts,  amended 

Support  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  mcclianic  arts 

14, 600. 000 

Do. 

of  agriculture  and  me- 

chanic arts. 

in  the  land-grant  colleges. 

29.  Language  and  area  cen- 

National Defense  Education 

Improve  quality  of  instruc- 

12,700,000 

Colleges  and  universities 

OE's  Division  of  Foreign 

ters. 

Act,  title  VI. 

tion  in  uncommon-lan- 
guages-area subjects. 

Studies. 

30.  Acquisition  of  educa- 

Higher Education  .\ct  of 

Improve  instruction  in  se- 

14,600, 000 

do -.- - --- 

State  commissions. 

tional  media. 

1965.  title  Vl-A. 

lected  subject  areas. 

31.  Workshops,  institutes  In 

Higher  Education  Act  of 

Improve  capabiliiies  of  per- 

2,500,000 

----do - 

OE's  Division  of  College 

educational  media. 

1965,  title  VI-B. 

sons  using  educational 
media  for  imdergraduate 
instniction. 

Facilities. 

32.  Strengthening  com- 

Higher Education  Act  of  1965, 

Strengthen  higher  education 

10,000,000 

Colleges  and  universities 

State  agency  or  institution 

munity  service  pro- 

title I. 

cajKibilities  in  helping  com- 

desipnatcd to  administer 

grams. 

munities  solve  their  prob- 
lems. 

State  plan. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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GROUP  II:  FOB  PROGRAMS,  INSTtUCTION,  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


Typeofassistance 


33.  StreoKthenin!;  develop- 
ing institutions. 


34.  National  teaching 
fellowships. 


35.  College  library  resources. 


36.  Student  loans— matching 
(unds. 


37.  Cuban  student  loans 

38.  College  work-etudy.- 


39.  Reserve  contributions  to 

guarantee  agencies. 

40.  Talent  search 


41.  Educational  opportunity 

grants. 

42.  Cuban  refugee  profes- 

sional training. 

43.  Foreign  study 


44.  State  statistical  services. 

45.  Strengthening  Stat«  edu- 

cation agencies. 

46.  Supervision  and  instruc- 

tion. 

47.  Public  library  services.... 


48.  Interlibrary  cooperation. 

49.  State  institutional  li- 

brary .services. 
60.  Library  services  to  phys- 
ically handicapped. 

et.  Civil  defense  adult  edu- 
cation. 

S2.  Adult  basic  education 

63.  Occupational  training 
and  retraining. 


64.  Vocational  guarantee  re- 
serve funds. 

55.  V'ocational  work-study  . 


56.  Researcher  training 


Authorization 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
title  III. 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
title  IV. 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
title  11. 

National  Defense  Education 
Act,  title  II. 


Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance Act. 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
title  IV-C. 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
title  IV-B. 

Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966,  title  IV-A. 


do. 


Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act. 

Mutual  Education  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act. 

National  Defense  Education 

Act,  title  X. 
Elementary  and  Secondary 

Education  Act,  title  V. 
National  Defense  Education 

Act,  title  III. 

Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  title  I. 

Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  title  III. 

Library  Services  Construc- 
tion Act.  title  IV-.\. 

Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  title  IV-B. 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950. 

Adult  Education  Act  of  1966.. 

Manpower  Development  and 
Training  .\ct  of  1962. 


National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act. 

Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  sec.  13. 


Cooperative  Re?eirch  .^ct 
(amended  by  ESEA,  title 
IV). 


Purpose 


Provide  partial  support  tor 
cooperative  arrangemeDts 
l)etween  developing  and 
established  institutions. 

Augment  the  teaching  r«- 
sources  of  developing  insti- 
tutions. 

Strengthen  library  resources 
of  colleges  and  universities. 

Provide  for  loans  to  colleges 
and  universities  that  ctnnot 
meet  program's  matclilng 
obligations. 

Provide  a  loan  fund  lo  aid 
Cuban  refugee  students. 

Provide  part-time  employ- 
ment for  college  students. 

Help  provide  adequate  loan 
insurance  reserves  to  guar- 
antee loans. 

Assist  in  identifying  and 
encouraging  promising  high 
school  graduates. 

Assist  qualified  high  school 
graduates  to  go  to  college. 

Provide  refresher  training 
programs  for  professio«al 
persoimei. 

Assist  U.S.  institutions  tn 
promoting  language  and 
area  studies  abroad. 

Improve  statistical  servioes  of 
State  education  agencies. 

Improve  leadership  resources 
of  State  education  ageacies. 

Strengthen  supervision  and 
administration  In  State  ed- 
ucation agencies. 

Extend  and  improve  public 
library  services. 

Planning  for  establisherant  of 
cooperative  networks  Of 
libraries. 

Planning  for  improved  iBstl- 
tutional  library  services. 

Planning  for  improved  li- 
brary services  to  physically 
handicapped. 

Provide  information  on  tivil 
defense  procedures  to  the 
public. 

Provide  literacy  programs  for 

adults. 
Provide  training  progrartts  to 
equip  persons  for  work  in 
needed  employment  fields. 


Provide  adequate  loan  re- 
serves for  vocational  stu- 
dent loans. 

Provide  part-time  employ- 
ment opportunities  tot  vo- 
cational education  students. 

Develop  and  strengthen  pro- 
grams for  training  educa- 
tional rei^earchers. 


Appropri- 
ation 


$28, 560, 000 

1,440,000 

25, 000, 000 
2,000,000 

3,600,000 

134, 100, 000 

43,000,000 

2, 500, 000 

112,000,000 
500,000 

500.000 

2,250,000 

22,000,000 

7, 500, 000 

36,000,000 

375,000 

365,000 
250,000 

4,055,000 

30,  000, 000 
123. 700,  000 

1, 800, 000 
10.  000,  000 

(') 


Who  may  apply 


Accredited  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  existence  at 
least  5  years. 

Developing  institutions  nomi- 
nating prospective  fellows 
from  established  institu- 
tions. 

Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  combinations 
thereof. 

Accredited  nonprofit  institu- 
tions (Including  business 
schools  and  technical  insti- 
tutes). 

Colleges  and  universities 


-do. 


State  or  nonprofit  private 
gtiarantee  agencies. 

State,  local  education  agen- 
cies, public  or  nonprofit 
organizations. 

Colleges  and  universities 

-...do 

...do 

State  education  agencies 

State  education  agencies  and 

combinations  thereof. 
State  education  agencies 


State  library  administrative 
agencies. 

-.-do 

—  .do 

....do 


C  hief  State  school  officers  or 
State  agencies. 


State  education  agencies 

Local  school  authorities  (pub- 
lic, private  nonprofit). 


State  and  private  nonprofit 
guarantee  agencies. 

High  schools,  colleges,  voca- 
tional or  technical  schools. 


State  education  agencies,  In- 
stitutions, and  organiza- 
tions. 


Where  to  apply 


GROUP  III:  FOR  TEACHER  TRAIXING  AND  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 


1.  Handicapped  teacher 
scholarships. 


2.  Desegregation  training 

grants. 

3.  Experienced  teacher 

fellowships. 


4.  Prospective  teacher  fel- 
lowships. 


5.  Arts  and  humanities 

training  grants  (insti- 
tutes) . 

6.  National  Teacher  Corps. 

7.  Study  abroad 


Mental  Retardation  Facil- 
ities Act,  and  others. 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. . . 


Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  Title  V-C. 


do. 


National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965. 

Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  Title  V-B. 

Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act. 


Improve  training  of  persons 
responsilile  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped. 

Improve  ability  of  .school 
personnel  to  deal  with  de- 
segregation problems. 

Improve  the  quality  of 
education  of  elcmentari' 
and  secondary  teachers 
and  related  personnel. 

Improve  the  quality  of 
education  of  persons 
planning  careers  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary 
education. 

Strengthen  the  teaching  of 
the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Strengthen  educational 
opportunities  of  children 
in  low-Income  areas. 

Improve  teacher  competence 
and  curriculums  in  modem 
foreign  languages  and  area 
studies. 


(') 

(») 
(•) 

(«) 

$300.  000 

(') 
721.000 


Sef  fiMitnotew  at  end  of  table. 


Persons  employed  or  prepar- 
ing for  employment  as 
teachers,  supervisors,  etc., 
of  handicapped. 

Teachers  and  other  personnel 
of  public  schools. 

Experienced  teachers  plan- 
ning to  continue  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary 
teaching  careers. 

Prospective  teachers  and 
school  personnel  in  related 
professional  areas. 


Persons  engaged  in  or  prepar- 
ing to  engage  in  teaching 
or  supervising  or  training 
teachers. 

Qualified  teachers  and  pro- 
spective teachers. 

Teachers  and  supervisors  of 
foreign  languages-area 
studies  (minimum  5  years' 
experience). 


OE's  Division  of  Ollege 
Support. 


Do. 


OE's  Division  of  Library 
Resources  and  Educational 
Facilities. 

OE's  Division  of  Student 
Financial  Aid. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

OE's  Division  of  Educational 
Personnel  Training. 

OE'S  Division  of  Foreign 
Studies. 

OE's  Division  of  Data  Sources 

and  Standards. 
OE's  Division  of  State  Agency 

Cooperation. 
OE's  Division  of  Plans  and 

Supplementary  Centers. 

OE'S  Division  of  Libi^ry 
Services  and  Educational 
Facilities. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


OE's  Division  of  Adult  Edu- 
cation Programs. 

Do. 

State  vocational  education 
agency  (information  from 
OE's  Division  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Edu- 
cation). 

OE's  Division  of  Student 
Financial  Aid. 

State  education  agencies  (in- 
formation from  OE's  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education). 

OE's  Division  of  Research 
Training  and  Dissemina- 
tion. 


Participating  Institutions 
(information  from  OE's 
Bureau  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education). 

OE's  Office  of  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities. 

Local  school  boards  or  par- 
ticipating institutions 
(information  from  OE's 
Division  of  Educational 
Personnel  Training). 

Pariicipating  institutions 
(information  from  OE's 
Division  of  Graduate  Pro- 
grams). 

Participating  institutions 
(information  from  OE's 
Division  of  Educational 
Personnel  Training). 

Participating  institutions 
(information,  OE's  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps) . 

OE's  Division  of  Foreign 
Studies. 
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Type  of  assistance 


g.  Summer  seminars  abroad. 


9.  Counseling  and  guidance 

training  grants  (insti- 
tutes). 

10.  Teacher  training  grants 

(institutes). 


11.  Foreign  teacher  develop- 
ment. 


Authorliatlon 


.do. 


National  Defense  Education 
Act,  title  V-A. 


National  Defense  Education 
Act,  title  XI. 

Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act. 


12.  Teacher  exchange. 


13.  Captioned  films— 

training  grants. 

14.  Graduate  fellowships.. 
18.  College  work-study . . 


18.  Foreign  language  fellow- 
ships. 


17.  Student  loans. 


IB.  Educational  opportunity 
grants. 


-do- 


Purpose 


19.  Study  abroad. 


20.  National  Teaching  Fel- 
lowships. 


21.'  Study  abroad. 
22.         Do. 


23.  Insured  loans  and  inter- 

est benefits. 

24.  Educational  media  per- 

sonnel training  grants 
(institutes). 

26.  Technical  assistance, 
training  grants. 


Captioned  films  for  the  deaf.. 


National  Defense  Education 
Act,  title  IV. 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
title  IV. 

National  Deffetue  Education 
Act,  title  VL 


National  Defense  Edacatlon 
Act,  title  IL 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
title  IV-A. 


Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act. 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
title  m. 


Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act. 

do 


Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966,  title  IV-B. 


-do- 


st. Cuban  student  loans.. 


71.  Librarian  fellowshliffl 
and  traineeships. 


28.  Cuban  professionals  re- 

training grants. 

29.  Leadership  and  vocar 

tional  training  grants. 


80.  Vocational  work-study.  .. 


31.  Occupational  training 
and  retraining. 


32.  Vocational  loans  and 
interest  benefits. 


83.  Vocational  teacher  train- 
ing grants. 


Act  for  International  Devel- 
opment of  1961. 


Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act. 

Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966,  title  II. 


Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act. 


Government  and  relief  in 
occupied  areas. 


Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  sec.  13. 


Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 


National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act. 


Smith-Hughes,  George  Bar- 
den,  Vocational  Education 
Acts. 


Appropri- 
ation 


Improve  quality  of  instruction 
in  modem  foreign  languages 
and  area  studies  in  the 
United  States. 

Improve  counseling  of 
students  in  schools  and 
colleges. 

Improve  the  quality  of 
teachers,  school  librarians, 
other  specialists. 

Provide  opportunity  for 
foreign  educators  to  observe 
U.S.  methods,  curriculum, 
organization  (elementary 
and  secondary). 

Improve  and  strengthen 
relations  between  United 
States  and  foreign  nations 
by  exchange  of  teachers. 

Improve  quality  of  instruc- 
tion available  to  deaf 
persons. 

Increase  the  number  of  well- 
qualified  college  teachers. 

Provide  part-time  employ- 
ment for  college  students. 

Train  college  teachers  of  mod- 
em foreign  languages  and 
area  studies. 

Provide  for  low-Interest  loans 
to  coUege  students. 

Assist  qualified  high  school 
graduates  to  go  to  college. 


Assist  U.S.  institutions  in  pro- 
moting language  and  area 
studies. 

Augment  the  teaching  re- 
sources of  developing  insti- 
tutions. 

Improve  instructional  pro- 
grams in  NDEA  language 
and  area  centers. 

Develop  competence  in  lan- 
guage and  area  studies  for 
graduate  students  preparing 
lor  coUege  teaching. 

Provide  student  loan  program 
through  commereiallenders. 

Improve  capabilities  of  edu- 
cational media  specialists 
and  others  using  such  media 
at  coUege  level. 

Provide  specialist  training  to 
foreign  educators  and 
strengthen  education  and 
economy  in  developing 
nations. 

Aid  needy  Cuban  refugee 
college  students  to  finance 
their  education. 

Increase  opportunities 
throughout  the  Nation  for 
training  in  librarianshlp. 

Aid  Cuban  refugee  teachers 
and  other  professional  per 
soimel  who  need  assistance 
for  further  study. 

Provide  opportunities  for 
Ryukyuans  to  observe  and 
study  in  U.S.  to  improve 
education,  economy. 


Provide  part-time  employ- 
ment for  young  people  to 
help  them  begin  or  con- 
tinue vocational  training. 

Train  skilled  workers  in  all 
sections  of  the  Nation. 


Provide  loan  program  for 
vocational  school  students 
through  commercial  lenders. 

Improve  qualifications  of 
vocatioiial  education 
teachers. 


Who  may  apply 


$178, 000 
(») 

(10) 
420,000 

360,000 

(«) 
81,957,000 

(") 
(") 

190,000,000 
C) 

(") 

(U) 

640,000 
610,000 

(") 
2,600,000 

3,000,000 

{") 
(») 
21,711 

{») 

(") 
(") 
(') 


Secondary  school  and  coUege 
languages-area  studies 
teachers  (minimum  2  years 
experience). 

Persons  engaged  In  or  prepar- 
ing to  engage  In  counseling 
and  guidance  of  students. 

Teachers,  teacher  trainers, 
and  supervisors  in  12  areas. 


Foreign  educators  (adminis- 
trators, teachers,  teacher 
trainers,  education 
ministry  officials). 


Elementary  and  secondary 
teachers,  college  instructors 
and  assistant  professors. 

Persons  who  wlU  use  cap- 
tioned Aim  equipment. 

Prospective  coUege  teachers 
working  toward  doctoral 
degrees. 

CoUege  students 


Where  to  apply 


Undergraduate,  graduate,  and 
postdoctoral  students  trained 
in  modem  foreign  languages. 

CoUege  students 


Promising  high  school  gradu- 
ates and  coUege  undergradu- 
ates of  exceptional  financial 
need. 

Professors,  college,  and  second- 
ary school  teachers. 

Highly  qualified  graduate  stu- 
dents or  junior  faculty  mem- 
bers from  established  insti- 
tutions. 

Center  faculty  members 


Graduate  students  preparing 
for  coUege  teaching  of  non- 
Westem  language  and  area 
studies. 

CoUege  students 


Those  who  will  use  educa- 
tional media  for  instruction 
at  undergraduate  level. 

Foreign  nationals  from  coun- 
tries with  which  U.S.  has 
bilateral  technical  assistance 
agreements. 

Cubans  who  became  refugees 
after  Jan.  1, 1959. 

FeUows  and  others  under- 
going training  in  librarian- 
ship  and  related  fields. 

Cuban  refugee  teachers,  phy- 
sicians, and  other  profes- 
sional personnel. 

Ryukyuan  nationals  selected 
by  their  government. 


Vocational  education  students. 


Persons  referred  by  State 
employment  servioes. 


Vocational  students. 


Teachers  of  vocational  educa- 
tion subjects. 


OE's  Division  of  Foreign 
Studies. 


Participating  institutions  (In- 
formation from  OE's  Divi- 
sion of  Educational  Person- 
nel Training) . 

Participating  institutions  (In- 
formation,  OE's  Division  of 
Educational  Personnel 
Training). 

U.S.  embassies,  educational 
conunissions,  foundations 
abroad  (information  from 
OE's  International  Ex- 
change and  Training 
Branch) . 

OE's  Teacher  Exchange 
Section,  International  Ex- 
change and  Training 
Branch. 

OE's  Division  of  Research 
Training  and  Dissemination. 

Participating  institutions  (hi- 
formation,  OE's  Division  of 
Graduate  programs). 

Participating  institutions  (in- 
formation, OE's  Division  of 
Student     Financial     Aid). 

Participating  Institutions  (in- 
formation from  OE's  Instita- 
tional  Support  Branch,  Divi- 
sion of  Foreign  Studies). 

Participating  institutions  (in- 
formation, OE's  Division  of 
Student  Fhiancial  Aid). 

Participating  institutions  (in- 
formation from  OE's  Divi- 
sion of  Student  Financial 
aid). 

Participating  institutions  (In- 
formation, OE's  Division  of 
Foreign  Studies). 
Participating  histitutions  (in- 
formation from  OE's  Divi- 
sion of  CoUege  8upi)ort). 

OE's  Division  of  Foreign 
Studies. 

Do. 


Participating  lenders  (informa- 
tion, OE's  Division  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid). 

Participating  institutions  (In- 
formation from  OE's  Divi- 
sion of  CoUege  Support). 

AID  mission  with  concurrence 
local  education  ministry 
(information  from  OE's 
International  Exchange    nd 
Training  Branch). 

Participating  institutions  (in- 
formation. OE's  Division  of 
Student  Financial  Aid). 

Participating  Institutions  (In- 
formation from  OE's  Divi- 
sion of  Library  Services 
and  Educational  Faculties). 

Participating  institutions  (in- 
formation from  OE's  Divi- 
sion of  Educational  Pei^ 
sonnel  Training) . 

Ryukyu  Island  government 
m  cooperation  with  High 
Commi^oner  (Information 
from  OE's  Intematlonal 
Exchange  and  'Training 
Branch). 

Participating  institutions  (In- 
formation from  State  educa- 
tion agencies  or  OE  's  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational-Technical 
Education). 

Participating  institutions  (in- 
formation from  OE's  Division 
of  Manpower  Development 
and  Trailing). 

Participating  lenders  or  schools 
(information  from  OE's 
Division  of  Student  Financial 
Aid). 

Participating  institutions  (in- 
formation from  State  boards 
of  vocational  education  or 
OE's  Division  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Educatk>n). 


See  footnotee  at  end  of  table. 
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Federal  money  for  education:  Programs  administered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  fiscal  year  1567— Continued 
GROUP  III :  rOR  TEACHER  TRAINING  AND  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE— Continued 


Type  of  assistance 

Authorization 

Purpose      j 

Appropri- 
ation 

Who  may  apply 

Where  to  apply 

34.  Adult  basic  education 
teacher  training 
grants. 

36.  Researcher  training 
grants. 

Adult  Education  Act  of  1966. . 

Cooperative  Research  Act 
(amended  by  ESEA,  title 

Improve  qualifications  of 
teachers  of  adult  basic 
education  courses. 

Improve  qualifications  of 
educational  researchoi^. 

(») 
6.500,000 

Teachers  and  teacher  trainers 
of  adult  basic  education 
courses. 

Present  and  prospective  re- 
searchers in  education. 

Participating  institutions  (in- 
formation,  OE's  Uivision 
of  Adult  Education  Pro- 
grams). 

Participating  institutions  (in- 
formation from  OE's  Divi- 
sion of  Research  Training 
and  Dissemination). 

GROUP  rV:  FOR  RESEARCH 


1.  Comparative  education 
research . 


2.  Curriculum  research 
(general)  (arts  and 
humanities). 


3.  Curriculum  research 

(demonstration  and 
development). 

4.  CniTlculum  research 

(dissemination). 

0.  Deaf  education  research.. 


S.  Educational  madia  re- 
search. 


7.  Foreign  language  re- 
search. 


8.  Handicapped  research 
and  demonstration. 


9.  Library  research  and 
demonstration. 

10.  Research  and  Develop- 

ment Centers. 

11.  Vocational  research 


Special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram (Public  Law  480). 


Cooperative  Research  Act. . 


.do- 


do. 


Captioned  films  for  the  deaf.. 


National  Defense  Education 
Act,  title  VII. 


National  Defense  Education 
Act.  title  VI. 


Mental  Retardation  Facil- 
ities Act,  and  others. 


Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966,  title  11-B. 

Cooperative  Research  Act 
(amended  by  ESEA,  title 
IV). 

Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  sec.  4(c). 


Use  counterpart  funds  lor 
educational  research  of 
value  to  the  U.S.  and  other 
nations. 

Support  research  on  tht  Im- 
provement of  curriculum, 
including  arts  and  humani- 
ties at  all  levels. 

Support  research — demonstra- 
tion and  development — on 
school  curriculum  Improve- 
ment. 

Support  dissemination  of  re- 
search to  improve  cur- 
riculum. 

Research  and  demon.strotlon; 
Includes  film  production. 

Support  research  on  educa- 
tional u.ses  of  television, 
radio,  motion  pictures, 
other  media. 

Support  research  on  im- 
proved instruction  in 
modem  foreign  languages 
and  teaching  methods. 

Promote  research  and  ciemon- 
stration  on  education  of  the 
handicapped. 

Research  and  demonstrations 
on  libraries  and  library 
personnel  training. 

Support  research  on  the 
major  problems  of  educa- 
tion. 

Develop  research  and  tmin- 
ing,  experimental  and  pilot 
programs  for  special  voca- 
tional needs. 


$500,000 
16, 085, 000 

3,000,000 

2,415,000 

450,000 

4,400,000 

3, 100, 000 

6, 100, 000 

3, 550, 000 
29,600,000 
10, 000, 000 


Ministries  of  education  and 
colleges  and  universities 
abroad. 

Colleges,  universities,  State 
education  agencies,  private 
or  public  groups,  or  indi- 
viduals. 

(Same  as  I\'-2) 


(Same  as  IV-2) 


Colleges,  imlver.>iities,  founda- 
tions, agencies,  organiza- 
tions. 

Grants:  Public  or  nonprofit 
institutions,  tadlviduals; 
contracts:  public  agencies, 
individuals. 

Colleges,  universities,  profes- 
sional associations,  public 
school  systems,  and  indi- 
viduals. 

State  education  agencies, 
local  school  districts,  non- 
profit private  organiza- 
tions, public  groups. 

Colleges  and  universities, 
agencies,  and  organiza- 
tions. 

.--do 


State  education  agencies,  col- 
leges, and  universities, 
local  education  agencies. 


OE's  Division  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation Researcli. 


OE's  Division  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Research 
(.\rts-IIumanities:  Division 
of  Laboratories  and  Re- 
search Development). 

OE's  Division  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Research. 


OE's  Division  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Research. 

OE's  Division  of  Research 
Training  and  Dissemination. 

Do. 


OE's  Division  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation Research. 


OE's  Division  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Research. 


OE's  Division  of  Research 
Training  and  Dissemina- 
tion. 

OE's  Division  of  Laboratories 
and  Research  Develop- 
ment. 

OE's  Division  of  Adult  and 
Vocational  Research. 


I  See  U-10. 
>  See  11-13. 

•  See  III-U. 
<  See  III-36. 

•  See  11-19. 

•  See  11-12. 
'  See  11-23. 

•  See  n-24. 

•  See  11-22. 
'» See  11-17. 
"  See  11-38. 
u  Sec  rV-7. 
u  See  11-41. 
>4  See  n-43. 
<•  See  11-34. 
"  See  11-39. 


"See 
"See 
,"See 
"See 
>'  See 
»See 
!»  See 


11-37. 
11-26. 
11-42. 
11-55. 
11-53. 
11-54. 
11-52. 


NOTB.— Discruntaation  prohibited:  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  states: 
No  person  in  the  United  States  shaU.  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  tiie  benefits  of,  or  be  subject  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  progrHm  or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance."  All 
iwogranis  cited  herein,  like  every  other  program  or  activity  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  operate  in  compliance 
with  this  law. 


CX>DRT  ASKED  TO  DECLARE  PHI- 
LANTHROPIST CURRIERS  LE- 
GALLY DEAD 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  wills  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R. 
Currier,  one  of  the  world's  most  active 
philanthropic  couples,  have  been  filed, 
and  the  Manhattan  Surrogate's  Court 
has  been  asked  to  declare  these  out- 
standing persons  legally  dead. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Currier  disappeared  on 
a  chartered  plane  flight  on  January  17, 
1967.  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  A  funeral  service  is  scheduled 
for  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  February  7,  1967, 
at  the  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  In 
New  York  City. 

This  couple  made  a  pact  over  12  years 
ago  to  expend  their  great  fortune  on 
causes  of  human  need.  They  were  dili- 
gent in  their  chosen  task,  setting  up  the 


Taconic  Foundation  In  1958  to  fund  such 
causes  as  the  civil  rights  movements, 
child  welfare,  race  relations,  and  youth 
work.  Recently,  they  formed  the  Urban 
America,  Inc.,  and  sought  to  serve  as 
catalysts  in  solving  urban  problems. 

The  loss  of  the  Curriers  is  a  heavy  one 
for  this  Nation  and  Its  people  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Their  imagination  and 
dedication,  coupled  with  their  concern 
and  interest  in  human  need,  are  seldom 
found. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
account  published  on  page  1  of  the 
Washington  Post  of  Thursday,  February 
2,  1967,  which  tells  of  some  of  their 
philanthropic  activities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CoTTBT  Asked  To  Declabe  Citbbisrs  Legallt 

Dead — ^Wills  Filed  in  New  Yobk 

(By  Robert  E.  Baker) 

The  wills  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Cur- 
rier— philanthropic  patrons  of  human  need 
rather  than  the  arts — have  been  filed  In  Man- 
hattan Surrogate's  Court. 

The  court  has  also  been  asked  to  declare 
officially  that  the  Curriers  who  disappeared 
on  a  chartered  plane  flight  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  on  Jan.  17  are 
dead. 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  a  remarkable  cou- 
ple who  made  a  pact  a  dozen  years  ago  to 
spend  their  immense  wealth  during  their 
lifetimes  on  causes  they  felt  were  good  for 
the  country.  They  died  young,  before  they 
could  do  it. 

Their  wUls  caU  for  the  distribution  of  $30 
million — two-thirds  to  the  Taconic  PV>unda- 
tlon  that  they  established  in  1958  and  a 
quarter  to  their  children,  Anrea.  10.  Lavinla, 
0,  and  Michael,  6. 

That  $30  mllUon  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
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Curriers*  wealth.  The  personal  fortune  of 
Audrey  Currier,  daughter  of  David  K.  E. 
Bruce,  U.S.  Ambassador  in  London,  and 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Andrew  W.  Mel- 
lon, the  Pittsburgh  financier,  is  estimated  at 
$700  million.  And  Stephen  Currier  was 
wealthy  in  his  own  right.  The  bulk  of  their 
estates.  It  is  understood,  is  In  various  trusta 
for  their  children. 

Stephen  Currier,  36,  was  Harvard-educated, 
BtlfT,  formal.  Mrs.  Currier,  33,  was  small  and 
shy.  They  were  married  secretly  in  1955 
because  she  wanted  to  finish  her  senior  year 
at  Radcllffe  without  the  distraction  of  plan- 
ning for  a  big  wedding.  The  secrecy  was 
enough  to  drop  her  from  the  New  York  Reg- 
ister. 

But  that  wotildn't  hurt  the  Curriers,  for 
they  spumed  the  "Jet-set"  types.  Mrs.  Cur- 
rier turned  over  $300  million  to  her  husband 
for  philanthropic  work  so  she  could  spend 
time  with  her  children  out  of  the  headlines. 

nXLL-TDIX    PBIX.AMTHBOFIST 

Stephen  Currier  was  not  the  desk-type 
philanthropist.  He  worked  full-time  at  It. 
He  went  into  the  slums  of  Harlem  to  see  what 
they  looked  like,  smelled  like  and  what  the 
people  said.  He  often  started  to  work  at  his 
New  York  office  at  6  a.m.  and  worked  on  till 
late  at  night. 

In  1968,  he  established  the  Taconic  Foun- 
dation to  deal  in  the  sensitive  area  of  civU 
rights  at  a  time  when  few  other  foundations 
were  willing,  or  perceptive  enough,  to  do  so. 
But  this  was  Currier's  mark — the  innovative. 
Inventive  philanthropist. 

In  1961.  Currier  brought  In  a  group  of 
people  to  Potomac  Institute  here,  which 
Taconic  supports,  to  "brain  storm"  the  next 
program  for  helping  the  cause  of  civU  rights. 
They  came  up  with  the  Voter  Education 
Project  four  years  before  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  for  they  saw  Negro  voter  registration  as 
a  root  problem  in  the  South. 

BOLE  IN  AIABAMA 

But  Currier  was  not  Just  a  spender.  He 
saw  value  in  diversified  support  for  civU 
rights.  In  1963,  when  Bull  Connor  turned 
the  dogs  loose  on  Birmingham  Negroes,  Cur- 
rier went  out  and  solicited  $1.6  mlUion  from 
the  wealthy  for  a  financial  pool  for  seven  civU 
rights  organizations. 

He  saw  his  role  as  a  catalyst  for  solving 
problems — one  of  them  was  money — in  the 
civil  rights  movement.  His  action  steadied 
the  major  civil  rights  groups  at  a  time  of 
despair  and  growing  distress. 

He  provided  financial  help  to  the  venerable 
Southern  Regional  Council  in  Atlanta  and 
the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Ptmd  in  New  York. 

Diuing  these  years.  Currier  had  a  passion 
for  anonymity.  His  public  relations  men 
were  supposed  to  keep  him  that  way.  It 
didn't  always  work.  The  Curriers  made  the 
headlines  when  they  purchased  a  $418,000 
apartment  in  New  York,  although  the  report- 
ers didn't  say  exactly  who  he  was.  And  be 
was  accused  of  "defanglng"  the  March  on 
Washing^n  by  using  funds  to  control  Negro 
leaders. 

AIDED  MBS.  JOIBQfSON 

Recently,  however.  Currier  began  to  emerge 
into  the  public.  To  bolster  Lady  Bird  John- 
son's desire  for  a  more  beautiful  capital  city, 
he  retained  Lawrence  Halprin  who  came  up 
with  bold  proposals  for  new  parks  and  recre- 
ation areas  for  Washington. 

And.  with  the  thrust  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  blunted,  Currier  turned  to  the 
problems  of  the  big  cities.  He  formed  Urban 
America.  Inc.,  and.  shortly  before  his  death, 
was  serving  as  the  catalyst  to  bring  together 
the. mayors,  industry,  labor  and  civil  rights 
leaders  in  an  effort  to  make  the  urban  crisis 
a  top-priority  item  on  the  national  agenda. 

This  was  the  reason  he  was  in  the  Carib- 
bean at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  been 
talking  to  Indtistrial  leaders  in  Boca  Raton, 
Fla..  about  Joining  In  the  battle  to  solve  the 
urban  crisis. 
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Despite  such  big  projects.  Currier  was  also 
interested  in  the  little  man  and  young  peo- 
ple. The  Curriers  built  a  multi-mlllion-dol- 
lar  home  that  was  a  work  of  art — "Klnlock" 
m  Fauquier  County,  Va. — but  also  took  a 
personal  interest  in  the  adjacent  town  of  The 
Plains.  And  the  survivors  of  the  Curriers 
reflected  their  thinking  by  asking  that  no 
flowers  be  sent  to  the  memorial  services, 
scheduled  for  10  ajn.  Tuesday  at  St.  James 
Episcopal  Church  In  New  York.  Any  contri- 
butions, they  said,  should  be  donated  to  the 
Curriers'  "Harvard  Gamble." 

This  is  a  fund — some  $45,000  a  year — ^for 
average  students,  the  forgotten  students  who 
show  promise  but  are  below  scholarship  level 
and  without  flnancial  means,  to  go  to  Har- 
vard. 

The  $20  million  left  in  the  Curriers'  wills 
to  the  Taconic  Foundation  wUl  provide  about 
a  million  dollars  a  year,  below  the  average 
amount  the  Curriers  were  contributing  but 
sufficient  to  keep  it  a  going  concern  to  pro- 
vide innovative  ideas  in  the  himian  rights 
field. 

Under  Mr.  Currier's  will,  guardians  of  the 
children  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Simon, 
who  were  also  bequeathed  $500,000.  This  was 
a  typical  Currier  touch.  Simon  is  not  a  man 
of  great  social  statiis.  He  is  a  professor  at 
Yale  University,  a  member  of  the  Taconic 
board,  a  thinker  of  new  Ideas,  a  man  who 
saw  eye-to-eye  with  Currier. 
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THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  WEST 
■VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day West  Virginia  University  celebrates 
its  100th  anniversary  as  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  dedicated  to  enrich- 
ing the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  Mountain 
State. 

During  the  past  few  years  that  univer- 
sity has  experienced  substantial  growth 
and  has  strengthened  its  primary  mis- 
sion of  serving  as  the  major  center  of 
professional  and  graduate  training  and 
research  in  West  Virginia. 

The  university  had  its  origin  in  the 
Morrill  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  in  an 
act  of  the  1863  State  legislature  accept- 
ing the  provision  of  that  act. 

On  January  9,  1866,  trustees  of  the 
Monongalia  Academy  in  Morgantown 
offered  the  State  all  of  its  property.  In- 
cluding the  site  of  Woodbum  Female 
Seminary,  presently  the  oldest  building 
on  the  West  Virginia  University  campus, 
on  condition  that  the  new  State  univer- 
sity be  located  there.  The  offer  was 
accepted.  On  February  7, 1867,  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  West  Virginia  was 
established.  The  following  year.  West 
Virginia  University  President  Alexander 
Martin  succeeded  in  persuading  the  leg- 
islature to  change  the  name  of  the  insti- 
tution to  West  Virginia  University. 

During  the  institution's  early  years, 
its  supporters  were  divided  on  whether 
it  should  be  a  State-supported  univer- 
sity or  a  first-class  State-supported  col- 
lege. The  university  concept  won.  In 
1895,  West  Virginia  University  President 
James  L.  Ooodknlght  organized  a  college 
of  engineering  and  mechanic  arts,  a  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences,  a  college  of  law, 
and  a  college  of  agriculture. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  univer- 
sity facilities  is  the  new  multimillion- 
dollar  medical  center  which  offers  teach- 
ing, research,  and  service  programs  In 
the  health  professions  and  sciences  not 
duplicated  elsewhere  in  the  State.   More 


than  2,000  persons  are  involved  in  the 
threefold  purpose  of  teaching,  research, 
and  service. 

Four  schools — dentistry,  medicine. 
nursing,  and  pharmacy — are  located  at 
the  medical  center,  and  a  major  part  of 
the  facility  is  the  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  a  statewide  referral  cen- 
ter for  diagnostic  and  treatment  services 
for  patients  with  dlfiftcult  medical  prob- 
lems. 

Educational  programs  are  offered  in 
the  four  professional  schools  and  in  med- 
ical technology  and  dental  hygiene,  as 
well  as  postgraduate  degree  programs  in 
anatomy,  biochemistry,  microbiology, 
physiology,  and  pharmacology. 

The  university's  Appalachian  Center 
is  responsible  for  the  US.  AID  coopera- 
tive programs  that  now  exist  between 
West  Virginia  University  and  Tanzania, 
Kenya,  and  Uganda,  and  for  the  interna- 
tional education  contracts  and  agree- 
ments, in  addition  to  developing  the 
overseas  commitments  of  the  university. 
Staff  members  from  the  university  are 
on  duty  in  the  three  coimtries  I  men- 
tioned. They  are  imdertaking  the  plan- 
ning, construction,  staffing,  and  develop- 
ment of  a  curriculum  for  the  new  agri- 
cultural college  of  Tanzania. 

The  Sunday  Gazette-Mail,  of  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  recognized  the  centennial 
observance  by  publishing  a  supplement 
on  February  5. 1967,  entitled  "Threshold, 
West  Virginia  University  Looks  to  the 
Challenge  of  a  New  Century."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  selected  ar- 
ticles from  the  supplement  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
[Prom    the    Charleston     CW.Va.)     Stmday 

Gazette-MaU,  Feb.  6. 1967] 
West    Virginia    Univebsitt:    Standing    at 

THE    Threshold    of    a    New    Centubt's 

CHALI.ENGE 

(By  John  W.  Yago) 

The  name  Woodbum  Female  Seminary 
instantly  conjures  up  vlhions  of  proper  young 
ladles  In  long-sleeved  dresses  learning 
needlepoint,  perhaps  a  smattering  of  French 
and  the  proper  way  to  pour  tea. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  such  an  Institution 
could  ever  develop  into  a  modem,  fast  moving 
university,  but  it  is  this  same  Woodbum 
Female  Seminary  that  was  the  predecessor 
of  West  Virginia  University. 

The  tiny  plot  of  Morgantown  hillside  that 
once  was  the  home  of  the  seminary,  however, 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  sprawling  univer- 
sity now  entering  Its  centennial  year. 

Nor  does  today's  West  Virginia  University 
bear  much  resemblance  to  the  institution 
created  by  the  1887  legislature  as  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  West  Virginia. 

The  university,  like  any  such  Institution 
worthy  of  the  name,  has  undergone  almost 
continuous  change  during  the  past  century; 
it  has  been  pulled  and  shaped,  hindered  and 
helped  by  the  various  pressures  of  a  changing 
society;  it  has  been  the  object  of  scorn  by 
its  detractors  and  of  unswerving  devotion 
from  its  supporters;  it  has  been  a  pawn  in 
political  power  plays  and  it  has  risen  to  put 
scholarship  above  politics;  it  has  been  ac- 
cused of  reaching  Its  tentacles  into  every 
comer  of  the  state  and  It  has  been  criticized 
for  exercising  so  little  Influence  on  state 
affairs;  it  has  been  called  both  a  vicious  com- 
petitor with  other  state  institutions  and  the 
logical  focal  point  for  aU  higher  education 
in  West  Virginia;  it  has  been  accused  of 
overemphasizing  athletics  but  catches  bell 
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for  a  losing  season;  it  attempts  to  upgrade  Its 
faculty  and  Is  railed  for  hiring  a  $20,000 
professor. 

In  short,  about  the  only  peaceful  thing  at 
wvu  in  the  past  century  has  been  the  Ivy 
Slowly  working  Its  way  up  the  walls  of  the 
older  buildings,  oblivious  to  the  turmoil 
around  It. 

The  nature  of  the  university.  Its  role  In 
the  life  of  West  Virginia  and  Its  futtire  are 
subjects  for  continual  and  heated  debate. 
There  Is,  however,  little  room  for  argument 
that  WVn  has  ended  Its  first  century  bigger, 
stronger  and  more  firmly  established  than 
at  any  time  In  Its  history. 

From  a  handful  of  students  when  It 
opened.  WVU  has  grown  Into  an  Institution 
with  12,600  students  on  its  three  Morgan- 
town  campuses  spread  over  600  acres.  It  has 
a  growing  undergraduate  branch  In  Parkers- 
biu^,  and  a  email,  specialized  graduate  cen- 
ter near  Charleston  may  be  the  nucleus  of  an 
even  larger  graduate  facility  in  the  Kanawha 
Valley. 

Its  financial  operations  make  WVU  one  of 
the  biggest  businesses  in  the  state,  spending 
about  935  million  annually  and  with  physical 
facilities  with  an  estimated  value  of  «74  mil- 
lion. 

More  than  900  teachers  in  almost  every 
conceivable  academic  specialty  compose  the 
vmlversity  faculty.  They  are  backed  up  by 
administrators,  service  and  supporting  per- 
sonnel that  bring  the  total  staff  to  3,500. 

It  has  representatives  in  every  county  In 
West  Virginia  through  the  Center  for  Appa- 
lachian Studies  and  Development  and  its  ex- 
tension activities,  making  university  services 
no  further  away  than  the  county  seat. 

The  influence  of  WV0  is  felt  all  over  the 
country  through  research  work  it  does,  and 
Its  government-sponsored  international  ac- 
tivities have  taken  a  little  of  West  Virginia 
to  foreign  nations. 

For  years  the  university's  professors  have 
been  called  upon  to  advise  local  state  and 
national  governments,  and  its  last  two  presi- 
dents left  Morgantown  to  take  high  level  Jobs 
with  the  federal  government  in  Washington. 

The  magnificent  $32  million  Medical  Cen- 
ter with  its  622-bed  hospital  was  opened  in 
1967  and  has  been  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
finest  facilities  of  Its  kind  in  the  country. 

This  is  West  Virginia  University  today  as 
It  pauses  to  reflect  on  its  past  and  pat  itself 
on  the  back  for  having  gotten  through  its 
first  hundred  years  in  reasonably  good  shape. 
»  But  it  doesn't  end  here.  When  the  hoopla 
of  this  year's  celebration  has  finally  died 
down,  the  university  will  find  that  it  has  al- 
ready slipped  into  its  second  century. 

The  past  is  documented  history,  although, 
as  with  all  history,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  WVU  will  be  Judged  well  or  harshly 
for  its  accomplishments.  This,  too,  is  some- 
thing that  probably  will  never  be  abeolutely 
resolved. 

What,  then,  of  the  future? 

Dr.  Harry  B.  Heflin  has  probably  given  as 
much  thought  as  anyone  on  the  campus  to 
vliat  lies  ahead  for  WVU.  As  vice  president 
for  administration  and  finance  he  has  had 
to  try  to  keep  a  few  Jumps  ahead  of  tomorrow 
so  that  the  university  would  not  be  caught 
completely  by  surprise. 

His  asssessment  of  the  future  of  WVU  is 
based  on  a  long  association  with  higher  edu- 
cation in  West  Virginia.  Dr.  Hefiln  was 
graduated  from  Olenvllle  State  College,  re- 
ceived his  master's  and  doctor's  degrees  out- 
side the  state  and  was  dean  of  the  Marshall 
XTnlveralty  Teachers  College  in  1947  when  he 
was  named  president  of  Glenvllle. 

In  1964  he  Joined  the  vinlverslty  staff  as  a 
vice  president  and  was  named  acting  presi- 
dent when  Dr.  Paul  A.  Miller  resigned  six 
months  ago. 

Or.  Heflin  concedes  that  nobody  knows 
exactly  what  the  future  will  bring  at  WVU 
but  that  much  of  It  will  reflect  what  is 
happening  in  the  state  at  large. 

Two  things,  in  parUcular,  will  affect  both 


the  university  and  the  state:  a  halt  in  the 
loss  of  population  and  improved  communica- 
tions making  the  various  sections  of  the  state 
more  accessible  to  each  other. 

All  of  this  will  result  In  more  demands  for 
services  from  the  university,  Dr.  Heflin  be- 
lieves. "We  already  hare  more  than  we  can 
handle  now,"  he  added. 

"Our  basic  duty  Is  to  provide  a  good  edu- 
cational program  on  the  campus,"  he  con- 
tinued. "After  that  we  will  take  on  whatever 
other  programs  we  can  within  the  limitations 
of  staff  and  money  available." 

The  changes  Dr.  Heflin  sees  coming  to 
West  Virginia  mean  that  higher  education 
will  have  to  be  made  available  to  more 
students.  With  its  21  colleges  and  unlver- 
sitlee,  the  state  has  no  shortage  of  institu- 
tions but  Dr.  Heflin,  together  with  many 
other  observers,  thinks  some  of  them  are 
badly  located.  This,  he  said,  means  that 
the  university  may  have  to  provide  more 
branch  campuses  around  the  state  to  pro- 
vide technical  courses  as  well  as  the  usual 
undergraduate  college  curriculum.  "Any 
need  you  can  imagine  Is  going  to  develop," 
he  said.  "West  Virginia  hasn't  really  en- 
tered the  modern  age  yet  to  take  advantage 
of  what  la  available.  %w  businesses  in  the 
state,  for  instance  use  computers.  This  Is 
going  to  change,  but  we  are  not  producing 
the  people  to  run  the  eomputers." 

On  the  university  campus,  the  future  Is 
likely  to  see  greater  demand  for  high  level 
graduate  and  professional  education.  These 
programs  have  a  relatively  high  cost  in  terms 
of  the  numbers  of  graduates  and  the  state 
must  consider  this,  Dr.  Heflin  said. 

It  is  unlikely  that  WVU  will  be  going  Into 
many  new  academic  fields  since  it  already 
has  most  of  the  maJo>  units  of  any  uni- 
versity. A  general  Increase  in  enrollment  is 
expected,  and  projections  show  the  univer- 
sity will  have  16,800  students  by  1975. 

But,  Dr.  Heflin  cautioned,  every  past  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  future  at  the  uni- 
versity has  proven  to  be  too  conservative. 
Enrollments,  facility  requirements  and  costs 
all  have  outstripped  tbe  educated  guesses 
made  In  the  past. 

This  is  why  continual  study  and  revision 
is  necessary  on  WVU's  master  plan  although 
the  university  tries  to  operate  on  a  6-10  year 
program. 

The  future  also  will  tee  WVU  playing  an 
increasingly  larger  rola  as  a  regional  and 
national  Institution.  Financing  is  partly 
responsible  for  this  turn  of  events  that  has 
seen  many  universities  extend  their  In- 
fluence beyond  state  boundaries  and  link 
together  in  multiunlveiBlty  programs. 

Increasing  funds  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  nudging  this  trend  toward  a  dis- 
regard of  state  lines.  There  are  many  pro- 
grams, too,  that  are  Just  too  big,  complex 
and  expensive  for  a  single  Institution  to 
tackle  alone. 

WVU  already  is  involved  in  multlunlverslty 
programs  in  medicine.  Dr.  Heflin  said,  and 
could  well  flnd  itself  la  a  similar  situation 
In  such  flelds  as  pollution,  health  and  trans- 
portation. 

"As  more  federal  money  is  used  for  flnanc- 
ing,"  he  said,  "the  scope  of  the  institution 
will  be  broadened." 

There  also  is  little  qxustlon  that  the  iml- 
versity  will  require  more  financial  support 
from  the  state  to  accommodate  the  larger 
student  body  and  new  tasks  asked  of  It. 
Intimately  Involved  in  this  are  the  tools 
of  education,  from  buildings  to  books. 

"The  things  we  have  been  using."  Dr. 
Hefiln  said,  "for  50  or  60  years  will  go  out  of 
date  sooner.  So  it  makes  you  think  there 
might  not  be  much  need  to,  say,  put  up  a 
building  to  last  that  long.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  new  things  continuously  coming 
along  In  education  and  you  Just  have  to  have 
them." 

The  acting  president  believes  the  university 
also  must  be  intimately  involved  in  educa- 
tional television  and  Its  Impact  on  the  state. 


A  university  ETV  station  is  scheduled  to  go 
on  the  air  from  Morgantown  this  year  and 
planning  is  imderway  on  a  statewide  network 
of  stations  that  will  bring  WVU  and  other 
educational  institutions  into  virtually  every 
living  room  In  West  Virginia. 

"This,  I  think,  will  have  a  very  great 
effect  on  West  Virginia,"  Dr.  Heflin  said. 

One  of  the  major  problems  to  be  faced  by 
WVU  is  the  hiring  and  keeping  of  a  high 
quaUty  faculty.  This  in  fact,  is  already  a 
serious  problem  but  not  one  that  WVU  faces 
alone. 

"We  anticipate,"  Dr.  Heflin  said,  "that 
quality  staff  In  good  supply  will  be  increas- 
ingly harder  to  come  by.  The  competition 
gets  harder  every  year  and  not  all  of  It  comes 
from  other  universities.  A  new  Junior  col- 
lege  in  Florida,  for  Instance,  will  draw  Its 
faculty  from  the  national  supply. 

"What  it  bolls  down  to,"  he  added,  "is 
finances." 

The  university  is  making  a  continuing  ef- 
fort to  bring  top  level  men  in  selected  aca- 
demic fields  to  the  campus.  Dr.  Heflin  said. 

If  this  effort  is  successful,  he  hopes  it  will 
make  West  Virginia  In  general  better  known 
in  the  academic  world  than  it  has  been  In 
the  past. 

Dr.  Heflin  believes  the  university  student 
of  the  next  few  years  may  also  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent type.  Just  as  today's  student  differs 
from  his  counterpart  of  30  years  ago. 

The  contemporary  student,  he  said,  is  in- 
creasingly mature  but  is  working  under  tre- 
mendous pressures.  The  need  for  education 
to  succeed,  the  enroll-or-be-drafted  atmos- 
phere and  parental  pushing  all  conspire  to 
create  this  pressure.  "As  a  result,"  Dr.  Heflin 
said,  "it  has  made  them  a  very  nervous, 
anxious  group  of  students  and  one  that  is 
studying  harder  than  ever  before." 

But  this  is  likely  to  change.  The  boom 
economy  of  recent  years  is  leveling  off.  Dr. 
Heflin  said,  and  the  realization  is  coming 
that  the  liberal  arts-oriented  institution 
won't  fill  the  bill  for  the  future.  These 
factors  could  help  reduce  the  pressure  on 
students. 

This,  then,  is  the  view  of  the  future  of 
WVU  of  the  man  who  for  the  moment  sits 
in  the  most  advantageous  place  to  see  it. 

If  Harry  B.  Heflln's  forecast  proves  to  be 
correct,  then  he  can  be  classed  with  the 
major  prophets,  for,  as  he  himself  said,  every 
past  attempt  at  predicting  about  the  uni- 
versity has  proven  to  be  wide  of  the  mark 
in  at  least  some  respects. 

But,  based  on  where  WVU  has  been  in  ^e 
past  century  and  where  it  stands  today,  his 
Is  a  logical  outlook. 

The  key  to  the  future  of  the  university 
does  not  lie  in  Morgantown,  nor  Is  it  at  the 
state  capltol  in  Charleston.  As  the  largest 
state  university  in  West  Virginia  its  fate  is 
inextricably  tied  to  the  wishes,  beliefs,  preju- 
dices, opimons.  Jealousies  and  leadership  ex- 
hibited in  every  comer  of  the  state. 

The  university  can  become  an  Institution 
of  the  flnest  sort,  a  true  community  of  dis- 
tinguished scholars  dedicated  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  their  calling  and  providing  some 
of  the  brainpower  needed  to'  elevate  the 
state  from  second-rate  status.  Or  it  can  slide 
along,  content  with  mediocrity,  afraid  to 
lead,  devoid  of  ideas  and  beet  known  for  its 
football  team. 

At  the  end  of  its  flrst  hundred  years. 
West  Virginia  University  fits  neither  of  these 
patterns.  It  stands,  rather,  at  the  thresh- 
old of  its  second  century,  and  the  think- 
ing and  events  of  this  centennial  year  could 
well  determine  which  path  it  will  take. 

[From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Sunday 

Gazette-Mall,  Feb.  6,  1967J 

Experts'  Appbaisal:  Hard  Look  Shows  "U" 

Status  Is  on  the  Rise 

(By  James  A.  Haught) 

It  Isn't  Harvard,  but  WVU  at  least  is  lie- 

glnnlng  to  rise  toward  a  significant  national 

reputation  and  stature. 
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That's  the  appraisal  of  several  West  Vir- 
ginians who  are  knowledgeable  about  the 
relative  merits  of  universities. 

For  Instance,  Dr.  Leonard  Nelson,  president 
of  West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Montgomery,  offered  this  comment: 

Ten  years  ago.  West  Virginia  had  an  aw- 
fully long  way  to  go,  but  it  has  recognized 
Its  situation  and  is  moving  In  the  right 
direction. 

Let  me  give  you  a  personal  example.  I 
graduated  from  Northwestern  In  1953,  and 
got  an  offer  from  WVU,  but  my  dean  told  me, 
"For  God's  sake,  don't  go  there — unless  you 
want  to  atrophy.    There's  no  future  there." 

But  in  the  10  years  I've  been  at  Tech,  I've 
seen  a  real  change  in  WVU.  President  Miller 
was  the  most  Important  factor,  I  guess.  He 
brought  a  dynamic  approach. 

"I've  observed  in  the  past  few  years  posi- 
tive signs  of  growth  that  are  a  credit  to  the 
university.  We're  on  the  way  to  having  a 
state  university  that  Is  a  highly  recognized 
one.  We're  not  there  yet — but  we're  pointed 
In  the  right  direction." 

Dr.  Nelson  said  there  are  several  ways  to 
estimate  the  stature  of  a  university:  by 
counting  the  number  of  graduates  who  go 
on  to  get  Ph.D.  degrees;  by  counting  the 
number  of  graduates  eventually  listed  In 
"Who's  Who";  by  asking  leaders  of  the  pro- 
fessions and  Industry  to  rate  the  best  sources 
of  trained  personnel;  by  seeing  which  uni- 
versities are  preferred  by  National  Merit 
Scholars.  He  said  WVU  is  making  a  better 
showing  in  such  comparisons. 

Walter  P.  Snyder,  Kanawha  County  school 
superintendent,  had  this  to  say: 

"The  major  determinants  of  quality  edu- 
cation at  the  university  level  are  the  caliber 
of  the  professional  staff,  the  type  and  extent 
of  library  and  laboratory  facilities. 

"Since  WVU  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
state  legislature  for  operational  funds, 
through  the  years  the  university  budgets 
have  been  too  meager  to  permit  university 
ofiScials  to  maintain  excellence  in  these  three 
categories. 

"As  state  universities  go,  I  believe  WVU 
offer  a  reasonably  good  undergraduate  pro- 
gram. I  don't  believe,  however,  that  the 
quality  of  the  graduate  program  offered  by 
the  university  is  equally  good." 

Dr.  William  J.  L.  Wallace,  president  of 
West  Virginia  State  College  at  Institute,  re- 
marked: 

"We  have  a  very  flne  university — however. 
It  needs  many  things,  among  them  being  in- 
creased flnanclal  support. 

"WVU  has  many  excellent  departments; 
some  of  them  are  better  than  others,  as  is 
the  case  In  any  university  .  .  . 

"As  a  criticism,  I  believe  the  university 
could  do  more  in  terms  of  research.  But 
its  flnanclal  support  hasn't  been  adequate 
for  a  research  program.  It  needs  support 
from  other  areas,  such  as  Industry,  if  it's  to 
have  a  vital  research  program." 

Joseph  G.  Jefferds  Jr.  of  Charleston,  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, conmiented : 

"WVU  has  made  tremendous  progress.  Dr. 
Paul  Miller  was  an  outstanding  leader  who 
gave  the  university  real  breadth  and  purpose. 
The  current  acting  president,  Harry  Heflin, 
also  has  demonstrated  great  competence  as 
an  administrator  .  .  ." 

Joseph  F.  Marsh,  president  of  Concord  Col- 
lege at  Athens,  bald : 

"In  comparison  to  major  state  universities 
in  the  nation,  WVU  Is  a  'late-bloomer' — and 
the  bloom  only  recently  has  began  to  open. 

"Fortunately,  steps  are  being  taken  to 
strengthen  graduate  and  professional  edu- 
cational programs  and  research-related  serv- 
ices, for  these  are  the  areas  in  which  the 
university  is  most  deflcient. 

"Education  is  the  key  to  progress  in  West 
Virginia,  and  among  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, WVU  is  the  key  institution  as  far  as 
higher  education  in  concerned.    Her  leader- 


ship and  development  will,  in  large  measure, 
determine  how  the  other  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  such  as  Concord  College, 
develop  and  progress. 

"Recent  presidents  of  the  university 
haven't  tried  to  conceal  tbe  university's  defi- 
ciencies, and  this  has  resulted  in  consider- 
able progress  during  the  past  few  years. 

"If  we  can  get  a  true  public  commitment 
to  higher  education  among  the  people  of 
West  Virginia,  this  progress  will  increase  at 
the  accelerated  rate  needed." 

Charles  E.  Hodges  of  Charleston,  a  vigorous 
WVU  alumni  leader  and  son  of  a  former  WVU 
president,  gave  the  most  enthusiastic  ap- 
praisal of  the  institution.    He  said: 

"The  very  fact  that  the  university  has 
grown  from  a  simple  and  somewhat  ele- 
mental operation — Judged  by  today's  stand- 
ards— to  a  tremendous  complex  of  educa- 
tional effort  Is  in  itself  an  indication  of 
achievement.  This,  of  course,  is  a  quantita- 
tive measurement. 

"From  the  simple  'Agricultural  College  of 
West  Virginia'  .  .  .  the  university  has  ex- 
panded to  .  .  .  six  colleges,  nine  schools,  two 
divisions,  with  nim[ierou8  educational  side- 
lights. 

"Its  campus  has  expanded  from  a  mere  plot 
of  ground  to  multiple  campuses  in  the  Mor- 
gantown area  totaling  more  than  750  acres, 
containing  64  buildings,  with  a  half-dozen 
others  a-bullding,  plus  nine  demonstration 
and  experimental  farms  and  tracts  for  for- 
estry, civil  and  mining  engineering  and  bio- 
logical experimentation. 

"Approximately  (40  million  from  state  and 
federal  appropriations,  plus  tuitions,  fees  and 
sales  income,  are  expended  annually  in  this 
operation — of  which  the  size,  reach  and  Im- 
portance are  but  faintly  understood  and  real- 
ized by  most  West  Virginians." 

Hodges  pointed  out  that  the  College  of 
Law,  the  oldest  of  WVU's  professional 
schools,  has  produced  a  number  of  renowned 
graduates.    He  continued: 

"WVU  graduates  haven't  yet  provided  a 
president  of  the  U.S.  nor  a  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Coiirt,  but  they  have  attained 
the  federal  circuit  bench,  the  second-highest 
level  of  the  nation's  Judiciary,  and  every 
other  echelon  of  the  federal,  state  and  local 
Judiciary. 

"They  have  provided  cabinet  members, 
congressional  leaders,  a  large  number  of  West 
Virginia's  governors,  many  of  its  U.S.  sena- 
tors and  congressmen  . . . 

"Perhaps  no  part  of  university  develop- 
ment is  more  signiflcant  than  the  remarkable 
rise  of  financial  giving  ...  by  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  institution  .  .  .  Tiie  record 
of  annual  giving  by  WVU  graduates  has  risen, 
in  scarcely  more  than  a  decade,  to  top-flight 
ranking  among  universities  of  the  nation." 

[From  the  Charleston   (W.  Va.)   Sunday 
Gazette-Mall,  Feb.  6,  1957] 

WVU's     SrccESSFUL     Alumni:     Univehsitt 

Sends  Graduates  to  Eminence  in  Mant 

Fields 

(By  James  H.  McCauley) 

The  primary  purpose  of  any  university  must 
be  the  training  of  each  student  to  cope  effec- 
tively with  the  problems  of  the  modern,  com- 
plex world — especially  as  related  to  the  field 
in  which  he  will  make  his  living. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  more  accurate  yard- 
sticks by  which  one  can  meastire  the  success 
of  an  Intltutlon  of  higher  learning  is  the 
achievements  of  its  alumni. 

After  100  years  have  passed,  no  one  can 
fairly  compile  a  list  of  all  graduates  who  have 
made  names  for  themselves,  and  this  article 
certainly  does  not  attempt  such  a  task. 

Instead,  this  is  a  sampling  of  a  few  Uvlng 
WVU  graduates  who  have  recorded  outstand- 
ing achievements  in  their  chosen  fields,  and 
who,  therefore,  constitute  a  repersentatlve 
cross-section  of  successful  alumni. 

Appropriately  enough,  the  mineral-rich 
state  has  sent  several  of  its  university  grad- 


uates Into  executive  positions  of  coal  or  pe- 
troleum companies.  Dennis  L.  McElroy  re- 
tired as  executive  vice-president  and  director 
of  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  in  1965,  while  Wil- 
liam N.  Poundstone  and  C.  Howard  Hardesty, 
Jr.  are  both  presently  executive  vice-presi- 
dents for  the  same  firm. 

Raymond  E.  Salvatl  retired  as  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Island 
Creek  Coal  Co.  He  was  also  long-time  mem- 
ber of  the  WVU  Board  of  Governors. 

Two  others  who  have  fared  well  in  this 
field  are  Fred  R.  Toothman  and  George  L. 
Judy.  Toothman  is  coal  development  en- 
gineer with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 
Co.,  while  Judy  Is  president  of  Cllnchfield 
Coal  Co. 

In  the  petroleum  industry,  James  G.  Mont- 
gomery holds  the  presidency  of  United  Nat- 
ural Gas  Co.  He  Is  Joined  by  J.  French 
Robinson,  former  president  of  Consolidated 
Natural  Gas  Co.,  and  James  S.  Phillips,  presi- 
dent of  United  Fuel  Gas.  Humble  Oil  Co.  lost 
an  executive  in  the  transportation  and  sup- 
ply division  when  WVU  graduate  Joseph  L. 
Kenner,  Jr.,  retired. 

Three  alumni  among  those  presently  In 
legal  positions  with  gas  firms  are  A.  Hale 
Watklns,  Thomas  A.  White  and  Claude  E. 
(Bert)  Goodwin.  Watklns  is  secretary  and 
counsel  for  the  West  Virginia  Oil  and  Gas 
Assn.;  White  serves  as  general  counsel  for 
Consolidated  Gas  Supply  Corp.;  and  Good- 
win is  secretary  and  counsel  for  United  Fuel 
Gas. 

Alumni  have  made  their  marks  in  other 
areas  of  the  business  world.  Harold  K.  Brad- 
ford is  president  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  some  flve  investment  companies. 

Three  retired  vice  presidents  of  large  com- 
panies are  Chsurles  Byron  Jolliffe,  Robert  L. 
Hogg  and  J.  Jerome  Thompson.  Jolliffe 
ended  his  business  career  as  vice-president 
and  director  of  research  of  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America;  Hogg  retired  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Equitable  Assurance  Co.,  after 
previously  serving  as  congressman;  and 
Thompson  terminated  his  career  as  vice- 
president  of  Charles  Pflzer  Co. 

Many  graduates  presently  hold  executive 
positions  with  other  business  concerns. 
William  R.  Dotson  is  vice-president  of  Po- 
laris Steamship  Co.;  William  H.  Bambrlck 
is  a  vice-president  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beldlng; 
N.  L.  Hall  serves  as  vice-president  of  engi- 
neering and  member  of  tbe  executive  com- 
mittee of  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.;  and  Luttrell 
Maclin  Is  vice-president  of  Paine,  Webber. 
Jackson  &  Curtis  of  New  York.  F.  A.  Dud- 
derar  is  general  superintendent  of  the  Gary, 
Ind.,  Steel  Works  of  United  States  Steel. 

Two  other  former  business  leaders  from 
WVU  are  William  S.  Jones  and  Harry  Fergu- 
son. Jones  retired  as  head  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical department  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons, 
while  Ferguson  was  general  manager  of  Car- 
ollnas-Vlrglnla  Nuclear  Power  Assn. 

Two  of  the  state's  living  former  governors 
attended  the  university — Cecil  H.  Under- 
wood, held  office  from  1957  to  1961,  and  W. 
W.  Barron  was  governor  from  1961  to  1965. 
United  States  Rep.  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  re- 
cently won  his  sixth  term  in  West  Virginia's 
First  District. 

Several  altmini  have  held  Important  fed- 
eral government  positions.  William  K.  Leon, 
hart  aiid  Joseph  S.  Farland  both  were  am- 
bassadors. Leonhart  is  now  a  special  con- 
sultant for  the  White  House  and  State  De- 
partment, after  serving  as  the  first  Ameri- 
can ambassador  to  Tanzania.  Farland  is  a 
former  ambassador  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  Panama. 

Other  governmental  specialists  include 
Stephen  Ailes,  former  secretary  of  the  Army; 
Donovan  V.  McClure,  current  head  of  the 
Peace  Corps  delegation  to  Turkey  who  served 
previously  as  associate  director  of  the  Peace 
Corps;  and  Guy  O.  Farmer,  a  partner  in  the 
flrm  of  Patterson,  Belknap  &  Farmer  in 
Washington  and  former  chairman  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
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Alumni  have  taken  a  high  place  among 
the  nation's  military,  as  four  generals  cur- 
rently bead  the  list.  Air  Force  Gen.  Frank  K. 
Everest,  Jr.  is  brigadier  general  and  director 
of  aerospace  safety.  Everest  is  best  known 
for  his  piloting,  during  which  he  set  several 
speed  and  altitude  records. 

Many  federal  Judges  attended  the  univer- 
sity. Robert  E.  Maxwell  Is  judge  of  the 
Northern  District  of  West  Virginia,  and  Her- 
bert S.  Boreman  is  a  United  States  Circuit 
Court  Judge. 

West  Virginia  Suprnne  Court  of  Appeals 
Judges  include  Chauncey  H.  Browning,  Fred 
H.  Caplan  and  Harlan  M.  Calhoun,  Charles- 
ton. Robert  T.  Donley  is  a  past  Judge  on 
the  high  cotirt. 

In  the  field  of  medicine,  John  M.  Brew- 
ster, retired  Navy  captain,  performed  pioneer 
clinical  research  In  the  use  of  antihistamine 
drugs,  and  Dana  L.  Farnsworth  is  director 
of  Hairvard  University's  health  services. 

West  Virginia  University  has  also  produced 
Its  share  of  professionals  in  communications. 
J.  Montgomery  Curtis  is  director  of  the 
American  Press  institute  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  New  York  City.  Max  R.  Pullerton 
retired  as  bureau  chief  of  the  Baltimore  bu- 
reau of  Associated  Press,  while  Frank  M. 
Kearns  holds  down  the  Job  of  senior  African 
correspondent  for  CBS  News.  Two  important 
writers  come  to  mind — J.  D.  Ratcliff,  popular 
free-lance  magazine  writer,  and  Joe  W.  Sav- 
age, author  of  "Mirror  of  Your  Mind,"  a 
King  Features  syndicate  presentation. 

The  bright  lights  of  Hollywood  have  called 
at  least  three  wvu  graduates  to  the  public 
limelight.  Don  Knotts  has  won  four  Emmy 
awards  for  his  work  as  a  comedian,  while 
Mil  Lampell  also  won  an  Emmy  for  his  per- 
formance as  a  television  writer.  Fuzzy 
Knight  gained  fame  as  a  comedian  In  the 
1920's. 

Finally,  we  take  a  look  at  graduates  who 
have  become  leaders  in  education.  Paul  A. 
Miller,  former  president  of  the  university, 
left  to  take  the  position  of  assistant  secre- 
tary for  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In 
Washington. 

Three  university  presidents  are  among 
WVU  alumni.  Lloyd  H.  Elliott  is  president 
of  George  Washington  University,  after  pre- 
viously serving  as  president  of  the  University 
of  Maine;  Eston  K.  Feaster  holds  the  presi- 
dency of  Fairmont  State  College;  and  Todd 
Bullard  holds  the  presidency  of  Potomac 
State  College. 

On  the  state  education  level.  Rex  M.  Smith, 
Charleston,  is  the  West  Virginia  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

Among  noted  college  professors,  James  T. 
Lalng,  Kent,  Ohio,  is  professor  and  head  of 
the  department  of  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology at  Kent  State  University,  while  Julius 
Cohen  is  professor  of  law  at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity in  Newark,  N.J. 

Two  graduates  holding  positions  as  deans 
are  W.  George  Pinnell,  dean  of  business  at 
Indiana  University,  and  T.  Stephen  Craw- 
ford, dean  of  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island. 

A  great  number  of  prominent  graduates 
have  undoubtedly  been  omitted  in  this  arti- 
cle, but  one  can  still  grasp  a  small  measure 
of  the  degree  of  success  of  West  Virginia 
University  graduates  in  a  quick  glance  such 
as  this. 

[From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Sunday 
Gazette-Mail,  Feb.  6,  1067] 

Appalachun  Center  Beginning  To  Jell 
(By  Dr.  Ernest  J.  Nesius) 

Multitudes  of  problems  and  situations  re- 
quire decisions  every  day.  Will  better  knowl- 
edge help  you  to  make  better  decisions?  Is 
there  a  way  to  make  the  knowledge  stored 
In  the  minds  of  men  and  their  writings  avail- 
able to  help  you  with  your  decision  making? 

The  West  Virginia  University  Center  for 
Appalachian  Studies  and  Development  Is  an 
Innovative  idea  within  the  university  struc- 


ture designed  to  more  completely  relate  the 
university  to  the  state  and  the  problems  of 
its  citizens.  With  knowledge  it  strives  to 
broaden  people's  attitudes,  develop  human 
and  natural  resources,  encourage  private  and 
public  organizations  and  institutions  in  the 
state,  and  promote  the  university's  interests 
in  international  affairs. 

This  Intra-university  organization  mobil- 
izes into  one  coordinated,  yet  flexible  effort, 
all  special  public  service  skills — extension, 
counseling,  research,  planning — so  as  to  ef- 
fectively bring  them  to  bear  on  meeting  the 
public  needs  of  the  present,  and  perhaps 
more  Important,  defining  public  goals  for 
the  future. 

Operating  on  the  premise  that  knowledge 
is  basic  to  success,  activities  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Center  focus  »lmpst  altogether  on 
education,  formal  and  informal;  research, 
applied  and  developmental;  and  planning 
and  organization  "how-to"  assistance  and 
accomplishment  of  objectives. 

To  carry  out  the  idea  of  using  the  resources 
of  the  entire  university  In  a  development  role 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  ad- 
ministrative structure  unique  in  land  grant 
universities. 

Grouped  within  the  center  are  these  pro- 
gram units:  the  Associated  Extension  Serv- 
ices, OfiBce  of  Research  and  Development,  In- 
stitute for  Labor  Studies,  and  International 
Programs.  Included  la  the  Associated  Ex- 
tension Services  are  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  Mining  and  Industrial  Exten- 
sion Service,  and  University  Extension  and 
Continuing  Education. 

Another  concept  that  has  emerged  as  the 
Appalachian  Center  has  unfolded  is  the  Area 
Appalachian  Center.  Six  area  centers — 
Weston,  Morgantown.  Parkersburg,  Charles- 
ton, Keyser,  Beckley— have  been  established 
for  program-making  and  direction  on  an 
area-wide  basis.  Each  area  director  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  personnel,  budget,  and 
programs  within  his  area.  Area  specialists 
and  development  agent*  have  been  assigned 
to  some  centers.  As  programs  develop  and 
the  budget  expands  additional  area  staff 
win  be  assigned  to  meet  specific  needs. 

A  system  of  advisory  committees  has  been 
established  beginning  with  the  County  Ex- 
tension Service  Committee,  which  is  set  up 
by  state  law.  Area  Center  Advisory  Com- 
mittees. Appalachian  Canter  State-wide  Vis- 
iting Commlttt-e,  and  a  University  Advisory 
Board. 

Now,  three  and  half  years  after  the  center 
was  organized,  our  organization  and  pro- 
grams are  beginning  to  Jell  and  we  are  bet- 
ter equipped  than  we  have  ever  been  to  pro- 
vide educational  aEslstence.  This  is  true 
because  we  have  projects  that  have  been 
defined  and  methods  outlined  for  their  com- 
pletion; various  staff  training  programs  have 
been  completed;  our  goals  are  more  specific 
and  better  defined;  we  have  more  research 
available  that  has  been  developed  to  meet 
our  specific  needs;  and  our  audience  groups 
have  been  better  Identified . 

Recent  acts  of  CongraBs  have  provided  op- 
portunities for  broadening  our  educational 
programs. 

Of  particular  interest  is  our  cooperative 
effort  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  place  emphasis  on  agricultural 
development  in  the  state.  Also,  our  involve- 
ment with  the  agricultural  education  pro- 
grams In  the  East  African  countries  of  Tan- 
zania, Kenya,  and  Uganda  has  proved  ex- 
tremely stimulating. 

Basically,  the  Job  that  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Appalachian  Canter  is  to  generate 
needed  facts  and  to  get  them  to  the  citizens 
of  the  state  who  want  and  need  them.  It  is 
a  Job  of  providing  "Knowledge  for  Deci- 
sions." Certain  resources  of  the  university 
are  available  through  coordination  by  the 
Appalachian  Center  to  groups,  organizations, 
and  institutions — both  private  and  public — 


that  wish  to  determine  facts,  gather  infor- 
mation, make  decisions,  and  move  to  solve 
individual  and  group  problems. 

[From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)   Sunday 

Gazette-Mall,  Feb.  6,  1067] 

FoRTT-Two  Nations  "On  Campus" 

West  Virginia  University  Is  becoming  a 
more  cosmopolitan  campus  as  increasing 
numbers  of  foreign  students  find  their  way 
to  Morgantown. 

The  foreign  student  enrollment  has,  in 
fact,  grown  enough  in  recent  years  that  the 
university  has  established  a  foreign  student 
office  to  handle  their  particular  problems. 

WVU  now  has  a  foreign  student  popula- 
tion of  190  representing  42  nations.  One- 
hundred-two  of  the  students,  or  64  per  cent, 
are  enrolled  in  various  graduate  programs. 

The  university's  East  African  programs — 
development  efforts  conducted  under  aid 
contracts  with  the  federal  government — 
provide  a  significant  number  of  the  foreign 
students.  Forty-three  of  the  students  are 
from  African  nations  and  all  but  one  of 
them  are  studying  under  government- 
sponsored  scholarships  in  connection  with 
the  WVU  programs  in  their  homelands. 

The  individual  nation  with  the  largest  rep- 
resentation at  WVU,  however,  is  India  with  37 
students.  Kenya  has  24,  China  22,  Iran  18, 
Uganda  14  and  so  on  dovm  the  list. 

"Many  people  think  the  foreign  students 
are  here  on  some  kind  of  handout,"  said 
Julian  Martin,  the  university's  foreign  stu- 
dent coordinator.  The  fact  is,  he  added, 
that  only  one-quarter  of  the  foreign  stu- 
dents are  studying  on  government  schol- 
arships. The  rest  pay  their  own  way  or 
receive  the  few  scholarships  provided  by  the 
university  itself. 

The  foreign  student  office  provides  a  variety 
of  services.  It  is  concerned  with  the  for- 
eign student  from  the  very  beginning  by 
reviewing  all  of  their  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  the  university.  Those  accepted 
are  contacted  by  the  foreign  student  office 
and  given  all  the  necessary  advice  about 
getting  to  Morgantown  and  enrolling  at  the 
university. 

Diu-lng  the  hectic  days  of  the  opening  of 
a  term,  the  university's  International  House 
is  a  busy  place,  serving  as  headquarters  for 
foreign  students  as  the  staff  helps  them 
get  settled  and  started  In  school. 

Foreign  students  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  Host  Family  program, 
which  Martin  calls  one  of  the  most  effective 
things  in  establishing  good  American-foreign 
student  relationships.  The  host  families  get 
to  know  the  students  informally  through 
year-long  contacts  and  traditionally  give  a 
banquet  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  foreign  students  also  have  contact 
with  the  community  through  local  organiza- 
tions and  are  frequently  invited  to  speak  to 
clubs  and  organizations  in  the  Morgantown 
area. 

American  students  serve  on  committees 
with  the  foreign  students  in  planning  pro- 
grams and  activities  throughout  the  school 
year.  The  foreign  student  office  also  helps 
to  arrange  hoUday  visits  by  the  students  to 
West  Virginia  homes. 

International  House  is  the  center  for  for- 
eign student  activities.  It  provides  living 
accommodations  for  five  foreign  and  two 
American  students  and  the  coffee  pot  la  al- 
ways full  in  its  lounge  area. 

A  highlight  of  the  foreign  student's  year  at 
WVU  is  the  International  Week  programs 
diulng  which  the  foreign  students  present 
programs  on  the  life  and  culture  of  their 
homelands. 

Martin  is  convinced  that  the  foreign  stu- 
dent program  is  a  definite  asset  to  the  uni- 
versity community. 

"What  they  can  contribute  can  be  well 
worth  the  cost,"  he  said.  "We've  got  to  In- 
vest in  this  if  we're  to  have  any  kind  of  cul- 
tural exchange  and  understanding." 
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[From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Sunday  Ga- 
zette-Mall, Feb.  5,  1967] 

Ctbernetic  Nkbvb  Center  WVU  in 
Computer  Age 

Deep  down  in  the  basement  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University's  venerable  Administration 
Building  is  a  brightly  lighted,  air  conditioned 
operation  that  is  fast  becoming  the  uni- 
versity's nerve  center. 

This  is  the  WVU  Computer  Center,  where, 
for  24  hours  a  day,  the  electronic  marvels 
are  busy  on  a  wide  variety  of  chores  that 
would  normally  take  a  small  army  of  clerks 
days  to  perform.  These  may  range  from  pre- 
paring students  grades,  to  analyzing  the  uni- 
versity budget  or  helping  a  chemistry  pro- 
fessor at  Marshall  University  compute  equi- 
librium constants  of  multiple  processes  from 
spectroscopic  data. 

The  WVU  Computer  Center  actually  traces 
its  origins  back  to  1939  when  a  small  amount 
of  the  elementary  equipment  of  that  day  was 
put  into  use. 

A  big  step  was  taken  In  1951  when  new 
equipment,  relatively  primitive  by  today's 
standards,  enabled  the  university  to  start 
using  computers  for  research  and  student 
records. 

The  first  actual  computer,  an  IBM  610,  was 
installed  In  1959.  It  was  quickly  followed  the 
next  year  by  the  nvore  sophisticated  IBM  650 
which  permitted  a  step  up  in  research  and 
administrative  work.  This  equipment  was, 
In  turn,  replaced  by  more  up  to  date  models 
In  1962. 

A  specialized,  business-oriented  computer, 
the  IBM  1401  was  added,  followed  by  the 
large  scale  IBM  7040  to  give  the  center  Its 
present,  high-powered  lineup.  Even  more 
equipment  is  scheduled  for  Installation  next 
year. 

The  Computer  Center  is  organized  to  serve 
three  basic  functions,  according  to  Director 
Ernest  L.  Jones.  These  Include  Instructional, 
administrative  and  research  activities. 

A  full  time  staff  of  35  people,  plus  part 
time  help  and  graduate  assistants,  keep  the 
center  operating. 

Certain  hours  are  set  aside  for  students  to 
run  their  own  projects  through  the  computer 
equipment.  Students  must  prepare  their 
own  programs  and  punch  cards  but  do  not 
actually  operate  the  equipment. 

In  the  research  area,  Jones  said  236  proj- 
ects currently  have  been  approved  to  be  run 
on  the  computers.  This  is  in  addition  to 
projects  prepared  by  students,  many  of  whom 
are  taking  courses  in  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  solve  problems  with  computers. 

[Prom    the    Charleston     (W.    Va.)     Sunday 
Gazette-Mail,  Feb.  6,  1967] 

Seventy -Five  Years  of  Footbau,:  WVU's 

Saturdat  Heroes 

<By  A.  L.  Hardman) 

Twenty-seven  coaches  and  75  years  ago, 
the  sport  of  football  came  to  the  campus  of 
West  Virginia  University.     That  was   1891. 

Two  members  of  the  senior  class — Billy 
Meyer  and  the  later  famous  writer,  Melville 
Davisson  Post — solicited  contributions  of 
9160  and  bought  11  football  uniforms. 

This  was  the  university's  first  sport  and 
while  the  students  seemed  to  radiate  a  fine 
enthusiasm  for  the  game,  not  all  of  the  mus- 
tachioed, long-locked  undergraduates  seemed 
to  have  any  great  belly  for  the  blocking  and 
tackling  so  necessary  to  the  actual  game 
performance. 

Meyer  and  Post  finally  convinced  nine 
other  students  that  it  was  all  worth  while, 
however,  and  the  Mountaineers  Immediately 
sent  out  an  Invitation  to  the  Washington 
and  Jefferson  team  for  a  game. 

E.  L.  Emory,  a  Yale  man,  was  the  first  WVU 
coach  but  never  wanted  much  credit  for  It 
inasmuch  as  the  W.  &  J.  Presidents  walloped 
the  Inexperienced  West  Virginia  team,  72-0. 
They  had  traveled  up  the  Monongahela  River 
by  steamboat  to  break  wvu  away  on  Its  In- 


auspicious gridiron  debut.    This  opened  and 
closed  the  season,  pronto. 

That  stunning  defeat  delivered  the  mes- 
sage. WVU  was  not  yet  ready  to  take  its  place 
on  the  national  gridiron  map.  So  there  was 
no  activity  In  1892  but  in  1893,  John  C.  Rane, 
a  Princeton  man,  took  the  team  and.  In  two 
years  had  records  of  2-1-0,  and  2-2-0,  indi- 
cating that  some  progress  was  being  made, 
at  least  in  the  won-and-lost  column. 

The  lone  defeat  in  1893  was  to  W.  &  J.  again 
but  this  time  by  only  58-0.  These  two 
teams  didn't  play  again  until  1895.  when 
the  Presidents  had  to  fight  like  demons  to 
come  out  with  a  4-0  victory  over  a  team 
coached  by  Harry  McCrory  of  Pennsylvania. 

From  then  on,  until  this  day,  there  has 
been  football  at  WVU,  except  for  1918  when 
the  Mountaineers  took  a  year  off  because  of 
World  War  I  and  a  flu  epidemic.  World  War 
II  didn't  interrupt  the  game  but  curtailed 
travel  greatly  and  only  close-by  teams  could 
be  played. 

For  a  time,  West  Virginia  had  the  reputa- 
tion as  being  the  "graveyard  of  coaches." 
Some  of  the  truly  great  names  In  the  game 
passed  by  in  the  parade  of  mentors  who 
tried  and  failed  to  make  West  Virginia  a 
power. 

Without  question,  the  happiest  era  of  them 
all  was  that  period  of  10  years  when  the 
late  Arthur  E.  (Pappy)  Lewis  was  the  coach. 
Lysander  L.  Dudley,  a  prominent  alumnus, 
said  once  that  "Pappy  took  us  to  a  lot  of 
places  we  had  never  been  and  to  a  lot  of 
places  we  haven't  been  to  since." 

In  all,  Pappy's  teams  won  58,  lost  38  and 
tied  2  from  1950  through  1959.  They  won 
five  Southern  Conference  titles  in  that 
stretch,  finished  second  once  and  tied  for 
second  on  another  occasion. 

His  1953  team  played  in  the  Sugar  Bowl 
at  New  Orleans  but  had  one  of  its  bad  days 
and  lost  by  an  embarrassing  score  of  42-19 
to  a  fieet  Georgia  Tech  team  which  had  the 
present  WVU  head  coach,  Jim  Carlen,  as  one 
of  its  star  players. 

From  1952  through  1959,  the  Mountaineers 
won  30  consecutive  conference  victories.  But 
when  Lewis  failed  to  win  as  Impressively  as 
he  had  in  previo\is  years,  he  resigned  under 
fire  in  1060. 

If  there  was  another  era  to  rival  that  of 
the  Lewis  regime  it  was  that  of  the  "golden 
era"  of  the  late  Dr.  Clarence  W.  Spears,  who 
coached  from  1921  through  1924.  His  teams 
won  30  and  lost  only  four  In  those  four 
seasons  and  polished  off  the  only  undefeated 
season  in  1922  by  beating  Gonzaga  in  a  post- 
season game  In  California. 

The  only  blemish  on  the  1922  record  was  a 
12-12  tie  In  a  game  against  Washington  and 
Lee  here  In  Charleston.  No  other  team,  in 
the  75  West  Virginia  has  sent  into  action 
has  ever  been  able  to  escape  defeat.  So  the 
1922  team  still  holds  a  most  distinguished 
honor. 

Spears  moved  on  to  Minnesota  as  coach 
in  1924  although  expressing  deep  regret  that 
he  had  to  part  company  with  the  late  Harry 
Adams  Stansbury,  then  athletic  director,  who 
had  just  completed  the  construction  of 
Mountaineer  Field,  a  35,000  seat  stadium 
that  Stansbury  braved  the  wrath  of  thou- 
sands of  West  Virginians  to  build.  They 
called  It  far  too  big  and  certainly  too 
expensive. 

They  were  wrong  on  both  counts.  The 
passing  years  have  proved  this.  The  need 
for  all — and  even  more — of  its  35,000  seats 
has  been  in  evidence  on  many  occasions. 
To  replace  this  stadium  today  would  entail 
costs  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  the 
$713,143.61  plunked  down  by  Stansbury,  who 
would  have  to  be  rated  the  greatest  man  in 
all  West  Virginia  University  athletic  history. 

The  Lewis  and  Spears  records  stand  alone 
as  the  greatest  In  the  school's  annals.  This 
Is  somewhat  astonishing  when  one  considers 
such  names  as  Earle  (Greasy)  Neale,  Charles 
(Trusty)     Tallman,     Ira    E.     Rodgers,    Dr. 


Marshall  (Little  Sleepy)  Glenn,  WUUam  F. 
(Bill)  Kern,  Eugene  (Gene)  Conmi,  Dudley 
S.  Degroot  and  Mont  Mclntyre  who  had 
brief  flings  at  trying  to  make  the  Moun- 
taineers a  power  in  national  football. 

Fielding  H.  Yost,  a  native  of  Fairmont  who 
later  gained  fame  as  the  "polnt-a-mlnute" 
coach  at  the  U.  of  Michigan,  was  a  WVU 
star  back  in  1895 — ^possibly  the  first  Indi- 
vidual who  gained  great  fame  at  the  game. 
When  be  went  to  Michigan  to  coach,  he 
booked  a  game  with  the  Mountaineers  and 
thereby  Infilcted  his  alma  mater's  worst  de- 
feat— a  103  pounding  In  1903. 

Of  course,  as  outstanding  as  Yost  might 
have  been,  the  man  whose  name  drew  the 
greatest  acclaim,  the  man  who  stayed  on  to 
become  the  most  outstanding  football  player 
in  all  WVU  history  was  the  late  Ira  E. 
Rodgers.  who  played  in  1915-16-17  and  1019. 
He  was  named  captain  of  Walter  Camp's  AIl- 
Amerlcan  team  In  1919. 

The  Mountaineers  walloped  Princeton, 
25-0,  that  year  in  a  game  up  at  Palmer 
Stadium,  which  left  Camp,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, bug-eyed.  After  the  game  Camp 
personally  congratulated  Rodge  for  bis 
performance. 

Rodge  remained  at  wvu  as  an  assistant 
coach  under  Mclntyre  and  became  head 
coach  in  1925,  when  Spears  left  for  Min- 
nesota. He  served  six  years  in  this  stint  and 
then  stepped  down  in  favor  of  Greasy  Neale. 

When  Bill  Kern  went  away  to  war  in  1940, 
Rodge  again  took  over  and  kept  the  home 
fires  burning  until  Kern  came  back  In  1946. 

DeGroot  came  and  went  in  three  seasons 
and  then  Lewis  took  over.  Pappy  went  to 
the  very  heights  and  then  was  Ingloriotisly 
and  ungratefully  Invited  to  stay  on  "by  the 
skin  of  his  teeth"  by  a  short-memoried 
president.  Dr.  Elvis  Stahr,  In  1959.  Stay? 
Pappy  had  no  choice  but  to  resign. 

Corum  took  over  in  1960  and  held  the  Job 
until  the  close  of  the  1965  season.  He,  like 
Lewis,  was  Invited  to  resign  In  another 
messy  situation,  typical  of  the  old  "grave- 
yard." 

Bright-eyed  and  young  Jim  Carlen,  pro- 
fessing a  gn'eat  devotion  not  only  to  football 
coaching  but  to  religion,  was  appointed  to 
the  head  coaching  poet  on  Jan.  14,  1966,  at 
the  age  of  32. 

He  immediately  surrounded  himself  with 
a  staff  of  young  and  energetic  assistants  as 
the  WVU  coaching  budget  hit  an  all-time 
high.  And  once  more  the  hope  that  springs 
eternal  within  the  hearts  of  West  Vlrgmians 
was  rekindled,  despite  a  modest  3-5-2  record 
Carlen  registered  in  his  first  season  on  the 
Job. 

Because  West  Virginians  have  always  set 
great  store  In  new  coaches,  they  have  con- 
sequently come  upon  many  sad  days  when 
the  Mountaineer  teams  failed  to  measure  up 
to  expectations. 

But  their  sadness  has  not  always  been 
restricted  to  coaching  failures.  There  was 
the  occasion  In  1910  when  Rudolph  Monk, 
captain  of  the  team,  died  of  injuries  suffered 
In  a  9-0  loes  to  Bethany.  The  Mountaineers 
were  so  shocked  that  they  lost  their  next 
three  games  and  finished  with  a  2-4-1  season. 

No  one  will  ever  forget  the  day  the  great 
team  of  1919,  led  by  Rodgers  and  another 
All-American,  Rubs  Bailey,  was  defeated  and 
almost  disgraced  by  the  Prayin'  Colonels  of 
little  Centre  College  In  a  game  played  here 
In  Charleston. 

WVU  had  just  won  Its  big  one  frcsn  Prince- 
ton, 25-0,  and  '"Mked  upon  Centre  as  a  soft 
touch.  But  Centre  had  recruited  an  almost 
completely  new  team  from  Texas  and  they 
were  anything  but  "praying"  colonels. 

They  were  players  of  semi-pro  standing 
and  ability,  so  full  of  confidence  that  they 
never  failed  to  get  up  a  few  side  bets  on 
their  games. 

So  they  not  only  polished  off  WVU,  13-0, 
that  unforgettable  day  in  1919  but  took 
Charleston  gamblers  and  Mountaineer  sup- 
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porters  for  an  even  greater  ride  with  their 
"sucker"  bets. 

Alter  Spears'  great  1922  team  had  gone  un- 
beaten. It  looked  like  even  greater  things 
were  In  the  making  In  1923.  The  Moiintaln- 
eers  went  through  their  first  eight  games 
with  only  a  13-13  tie  with  Penn  State,  a  per- 
ennial spoiler  since  the  first  day  ot  WVU 
football,  to  mar  the  record.  Then  W.  &  J., 
also  with  a  history  or  taking  West  Virginia 
teams  over  the  Jumps  in  those  early  days, 
ruined  the  season  with  a  7-2  win  over  the 
Mountaineers. 

The  1924  Spears  team,  led  by  a  138-pound 
quarterback  named  Prances  (Skeet)  Farley 
of  Charleston,  lost  only  to  Pitt,  14-7.  but 
won  eight  games  and  two  real  great  ones — 
a  34-2  victory  over  Colgate  and  a  40-7  win 
over  W.  &  J. 

With  stars  like  Aaron  Ollker,  Charley  Dll- 
cher,  Ross  McHenry,  Phil  Hill,  Carl  Davis, 
etc.,  the  Mountaineers  also  avenged  that 
1919  loss  to  Centre  by  beating  the  Colonels, 
13-6.    It  was  Centre's  only  loss. 

During  Rodgers'  first  coaching  stint,  the 
best  record  he  could  muster  was  an  &-2  in 
1928.  Neale,  in  three  seasons  from  1931 
through  1933,  failed  to  turn  out  a  winning 
team,  his  best  mark  being  6-5  in  1932. 

Tallman,  coaching  from  1934  through  1936. 
had  two  6-4  seasons  and  a  3-4-2  before  be 
resigned  to  become  superintendent  of  the 
state  police. 

Then,  in  1937,  Dr.  Marshall  Glenn  tutored 
his  team  to  an  8-1  record  and  added  icing 
to  the  cake  with  a  7-6  win  over  Texas  Tech 
in  the  Sun  Bowl  at  El  Paso. 

But  Glenn's  teams  failed  to  win  after  that 
and  finally  Kern  took  over  in  1940.  Bis 
records  were  no  better. 

Dudley  DeOroot,  highly  recommended  by 
the  pro  ranks,  came  as  the  "savior"  of  foot- 
ball at  WVU  in  1948.  His  first  team  had  a 
9-8  record.  Including  a  21-12  win  over  Texas 
Western  in  the  Sun  Bowl.  But  DeGroot, 
like  most  ctf  those  ahead  of  him,  started  a 
slow  trip  down  the  skids  and  it  ended  in  1949. 

Lewis  came  on  then  and  then  Gene 
Corum. 

Oorum's  1960  team,  his  first,  was  the  only 
one  in  75  years  to  go  without  a  victory. 
But  be  stayed  on  to  build  up  8-2,  7-3,  and 
e-4  records  to  go  with  a  4-6.  His  1964  team 
finished  with  a  sxirprlslng  and  thrilling  38-27 
win  over  Syracuse. 

The  Mountaineers  then  accepted  a  bid  to 
play  in  the  Liberty  Bowl.  They  were  then 
pounded  by  Utah,  32-6,  In  a  game  Just  as 
embarassing  as  the  beating  earlier  In  the 
Sugar  Bowl. 

And  once  again  West  Virginia  football  fol- 
lowed an  old  pattern.  Joy  today,  sadness 
tomorrow. 

Strangely  enough  31  of  the  37  coaches  who 
have  held. the  Job  at  West  Virginia  have 
turned  in  winning  records.  But  they  didn't 
beat  the  right  teams,  It  seems. 

West  Virginia  teams  show  a  record  of  373 
games  won,  262  lost  and  40  tied  in  76  years. 
The  Lewis  era.  of  course,  brought  the  most 
with  68,  topping  the  Rodgers  record  of  44. 

The  Lewis  era  also  produced  some  of  the 
BchoorB  greatest  players,  men  who  would 
rank  close  to  Rodgers.  Some  of  them  were 
All-Amerlcans  Sam  HuS  and  Bruce  Bosley, 
Freddie  Wyant,  Joe  Marconi,  Chuck  Howley, 
Bobby  Moss  and  others. 

Their  next  All-Amerlcan  could  be  half- 
back Garrett  Ford. 

But  the  thing  most  West  Virginians  would 
be  happier  about  at  this  point  would  be 
another  big  winner. 

Coach  Jim  Carlen  and  his  "new  breed" 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  reach  this 
goal. 

[Prom  the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Simday 
Oazette-MaU,  Feb.  5, 1967] 
CoAi.  BnaKAir:  Rxskabch  Adds  Jobs 
From  1969  into  1962  the  West  Virginia  coal 
industry,  the  legislature  and  the  administra- 
tions of  two  governors  were  concerned  about 


the  declining  use  of  coel  and  the  lack  of  ac- 
tion to  develop  a  state-supported  coal  re- 
search program. 

During  this  period  the  Governor's  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Council  of  West  Virginia  on 
the  Uses  of  Coal  was  organized  and  its  find- 
ings have  been  largely  used  as  the  master 
plan  for  research  development. 

West  Virginia  University's  Coal  Research 
Bureau  came  Into  being  in  1962  when  an  ad- 
ditional $20,000  was  included  In  the  School 
of  Mines  budget.  The  research  bureau  di- 
rector, Joseph  W.  Leonard,  was  appointed  in 
August,  1961,  and  the  new  agency  has  been 
operational  ever  since. 

The  Coal  Research  Bureau's  entire  pro- 
gram Is  directed  at  areas  such  as  utilization, 
air  pollution,  preparation  and  quality  con- 
trol which  may  maintain  and  expand  West 
Virginia  coal  markets  and  Jobs.  No  state 
funds  are  allocated  fo»  research  that  might 
reduce  coal  industry  employment. 

Budget  allocations  for  the  bureau  now 
total  $137,000  annually  in  state  funds.  Its 
staff  now  consists  of  28  people,  including 
14  professional  research  employes,  nine  part- 
time  professionals  and  five  full-  and  part- 
time  service  personnel. 

Projects  undertaken  by  the  Coal  Research 
Bureau  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  and 
Include  profitable  uses  of  fly  ash  and  other 
coal-associated  minerals,  power  plant  slag 
as  a  raw  material  source  for  mineral  wool 
production,  control  of  boiler  tube  corrosion, 
desulphurlzatlon  of  coal  and  computer 
studies  of  coal  characteristics. 

One  of  the  most  slfniflcant  processes  to 
develop  out  of  the  bureau's  program  is  the 
patented  technique  to  make  construction 
products  such  as  brick,  block,  tile  and  pipe 
out  of  fiy  ash  and  nuisance  products  pro- 
duced by  coal-burning  power  plants.  These 
wastes  are  mixed  with  sodiiun  silicate  under 
pressure  and  then  fieed  to  make  a  brick 
that  tests  show  can  compete  with  conven- 
tional clay  bricks. 

If  bricks  are  made  from  power  plant 
ash,  it  is  estimated  by  the  biu-eau  that  a 
typical  utility  can  make  26  cents  a  ton  on 
the  coal  it  burns,  helping  to  offset  the 
cost  of  antipollution  equipment. 

Current  research,  under  contract  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  mainly 
concentrated  on  designing  and  building  a 
prototype  plant  capa^e  of  producing  com- 
mercial quantities  of  bricks.  The  plant  la 
now  being  developed  tn  leased  buildings  of 
the  former  Morganto«rn  Ordnance  Works 
and  Is  expected  to  be  operational  in  June. 

Another  process  of  importance  to  the 
Coal  Research  Bureau  is  the  magnetic  re- 
moval of  sulphur  and  ash  from  pulverized 
clean  coal.  The  bureau's  process  eliminates 
some  steps  recommended  by  foreign  re- 
searchers. The  next  step  is  work  on  a  pilot 
scale  to  see  if  large  tonnages  can  be  mag- 
netically dry  cleaned  While  maintaining  the 
high  degree  of  technical  performance  ob- 
tained from  other  systems. 

This  process,  If  It  proves  to  be  techni- 
cally and  economically  feasible  on  a  large 
scale,  may  be  used  at  power  stations  to 
result  in  a  substantial  reduction  in  air 
pollution   from  sulphur  burned   with  coal. 

West  Virginia's  coal  research  program  Is 
geographically  located  in  an  area  of  inten- 
sive coal  mining  and  utilization.  Leonard 
believes  that  this,  plus  the  bureau's  man- 
date, makes  it  necessary  for  all  research 
programs  to  be  carried  out  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  developing  new  products,  proc- 
esses, tools  and  studies  which  are  iinder- 
stood  by  and  useful  to  the  coal  indvistry. 

[PYom    the    Charleston    (W.    Va.)     Sunday 
Gazette-Mall,  Feb.  5,  1967] 

"U"   Hospital:    A   M«dical   Success   Stort 

For  70,000  West  Virginians  the  University 
Hospital  has  meant  a  type  of  medical  care 
that  was  unavailable  in  the  state  only  a  few 
years  ago. 

The   500-bed   Unlwslty   Hospital   la   an 


integral  part  of  the  mammoth  Medical  Cen- 
ter and  occupies  a  unique  place  in  West  Vir- 
ginia's medical  system. 

The  hospital  serves  several  functions.  Not 
only  does  it  provide  a  training  center  for  unu 
varsity  medical  students,  but  it  is  a  center 
where  West  Virginians  can  take  advantage 
of  the  services  of  a  large  and  highly  trained 
staff  of  medical  specialists. 

University  Hospital  was  designed  and 
built  in  conjunction  with  the  whole  Medical 
Center  complex.  In  August,  1960,  the  hos- 
pital accepted  its  first  patients.  The  entire 
500-bed  capacity  was  not  put  into  use  at 
once,  but  opening  has  been  on  a  gradual 
schedule  based  on  need  and  financial  ability 
to  operate  the  expanded  capacity. 

The  hospital  last  adult  unit  wrs  opened 
in  January  as  an  extended  care  facility.  The 
last  children's  unit  of  30  beds  is  tentatively 
planned  to  be  operational  later  this  year. 

Hospital  Director  Eugene  L.  Staples  said 
that  since  its  opening,  the  hospital  has  cared 
for  approximately  70,000  people,  many  of 
whom  have  visited  the  hospital  several  times. 

All  admissions  to  University  Hospital  are 
on  a  referral  basis — a  patient's  hometown 
doctor  must  reconmiend  that  he  go  to  Uni- 
versity Hospital  and  ask  for  his  admission. 

Approximately  22  percent  of  the  hospital's 
patients  are  medically  indigent  and  receive 
free  treatment. 

Growth  of  the  hospital  is  refiected  in  a 
statistical  ref>ort  prepared  by  Staples.  In 
1960-61,  Its  first  year,  the  hospital  admitted 
2,293  patients,  its  clinic  handled  6,705 
patients,  the  emergency  room  3,041,  there 
were  947  surgical  procedures  and  231  babies 
born.  In  1965-66,  these  figures  had  risen  to 
9,859  admissions,  64,362  clinic  visits,  16,720 
emergency  room  cases,  4,348  surgical  pro- 
cedures and  602  births. 

University  Hospital  does  not  operate  ex- 
actly like  the  usual  general  hospital.  Being 
a  teaching  hospital,  it  asks  more  of  its  pa- 
tient in  return  for  the  services  of  its  staff 
and  facilities. 

As  a  teaching  hospital,  it  serves  as  a  prac- 
tical laboratory  for  advanced  medical  stu- 
dents who  work  with  patients  under  the 
supervision  of  qualified  doctors. 

Among  its  resources,  Unlversty  Hospital  can 
call  upon  the  most  modern  medical  equip- 
ment available  today.  But  it  does  not  con- 
sider that  its  biggest  asset. 

"The  biggest  thing  we  have  to  offer  is  an 
accumulation  of  highly  trained  specialists," 
said  Staples.  Because  of  its  position  as  a 
large  teaching  hospital.  Staples  said.  Its  staff 
has  had  more  experience  v^th  a  large  variety 
of  medical  problems. 

But  the  director  insists  that  what  Uni- 
versity Hospital  has  to  offer  the  patient  It 
Just  a  matter  of  degree  in  comparison  with 
other  hospitals  in  the  state. 

University  Hospital's  staff  consists  of  64 
full  time  and  49  part  time  physicians  plus 
a  supporting  non-medical  staff  of  900,  includ- 
ing 160  nurses. 

Its  budget  this  year  Is  $4.76  million,  about 
three-fourths  of  which  oomes  from  billings 
to  patients.  The  rest  is  provided  by  tax 
raoney. 

Staples  believes  the  hospital  also  bit 
benefited  the  state  In  ways  other  than  pro- 
viding medical  treatment. 

The  hospital  has  attracted  a  number  at 
medical  specialists  to  West  Virginia,  he  said, 
and  held  others  who  might  have  left  the 
state.  It  also  has  provided  training  pro- 
grams and  on-the-job  experience  for  person- 
nel from  other  state  hospitals. 

[From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Sunday 

Gazette-Mail.  Feb.  6,  1967] 
Basketball:  Second-Runneh  No  Mors 

(By  A.  L.  Hardman) 
Basketball  at  West  Virginia  University 
doesn't  date  back  as  far  as  football — by  t 
matter  of  about  10  years — and  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  it  was  accepted  as  a  distinct 
second-runner  to  football. 
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During  the  coaclUng  career  of  Francis 
Stadsvold  at  WVU,  covering  14  seasons  start- 
ing in  1920,  the  Mountaineers  did  only  a  little 
l>etter  than  break  even.  And  nobody  seemed 
to  care  much  as  long  as  they  cotUd  hold  their 
own  with  the  liated  Pitt  Panthers. 

Stadsvold  did  a  pretty  good  Job  of  that  for 
a  time.  It  was  nip-and-tuck  down  tiirougb 
the  years  and  at  one  time  WVU  tied  four 
consecutive  defeats  on  Pitt — 1924-26-26. 

During  the  years  of  1928-29-30,  the  whole 
trl-state  district  thrilled  to  the  individual 
duels  between  West  Virginia's  famous  Mar- 
shall (Little  Sleepy)  Glenn  and  Pitt's  equally 
well  known  Chipper  Charley  Hyatt. 

In  their  day,  they  knew  no  peer  and  often 
old  WVU  fans  have  wondered  Just  how  great 
these  two  crack  marksmen  might  have  been 
were  they  playing  today  under  the  rim-and- 
shoot  rules. 

When  Stadsvold's  team  began  to  slip  In 
the  late  20s  and  early  30s,  they  dropped  six 
in  a  row  to  Pitt  and  went  through  four  los- 
ing seasons.  The  popular  Mlnnesotan  re- 
signed after  the  1933  season  and  Glenn  re- 
placed him. 

Gleim  coached  three  winners  right  off  the 
bat  with  stars  like  Jess  Welner,  BUI  Klttg, 
Joe  Stydahar  {ind  Babe  Bama.  But  when 
the  team  ran  afoiil  of  losing  ways  in  1937  and 
1938,  Glenn  was  replaced  by  Dyke  Raese,  who 
was  to  strike  the  most  famous  blow  for  popu- 
larity and  fame  ever  known  to  WVXT  basket- 
ball teams. 

Raese  did  little  better  than  break  even 
his  first  three  years  as  coach  but  hit  upon  a 
real  winning  combination  in  1942  and  posted 
a  16-4  record  for  the  season  with  such  stars 
as  Rudy  Baric,  Scotty  Hamilton,  Lou  Kelmer, 
Dick  Keeling,  and  Roger  (Shorty)  Micks. 

The  National  Invitational  tournament  in 
New  York  City  was  Just  getting  its  wings 
about  this  time  and  WVU's  athletic  director, 
the  late  Roy  M.  (Legs)  Hawley,  made  a  pitch 
to  get  the  Mountaineers  a  spot  in  the  eight- 
team  field. 

Finally,  through  his  friendship  with  the 
tourney  director,  Ned  Irish,  WVU  got  the 
eighth  seeding  in  the  field  that  Included  the 
so-called  powers  of  the  east  and  south. 

Led  by  Baric  and  Hamilton,  the  Moun- 
taineers got  the  headlines  the  first  round 
when  they  knocked  off  top-seeded  Long  Is- 
land U.,  coached  by  ex-West  Virginian  Clair 
Bee.    The  score  was  58-49. 

Inspired  by  thU  win,  the  "Cinderellas" 
went  on  to  beat  Toledo,  61-39,  and  then  drop 
Western  Kentucky,  47-i5,  In  the  finals. 

Mediocre  years  fell  upon  the  Mountaineers, 
however.  Raese  quit  while  he  was  on  top  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rudy  Baric  and  the  late 
Harry  Lothes,  each  serving  one  season. 

The  late  John  Brlckels  came  up  from  Hunt- 
ington High  School  then  to  tutor  the  Moun- 
taineers to  a  12-5  season.  On  the  strength 
of  this  and  a  little  more  Hawley  persuasion, 
the  NTT  invited  West  Virginia  back  again. 
But  a  big  DePaul  team  easily  toppled  the 
Mountaineers  in  the  first  round,  74-68. 

The  veteran  Lee  Patton,  who  had  served 
for  many  years  at  Princeton  High  School, 
became  coach  in  1946  and  enjoyed  five  good 
seasons  VTith  the  Mountaineers  until  bis 
death  at  the  end  of  the  1950  season. 

Robert  N.  (Red)  Brown,  highly  successful 
coach  at  Davis  and  Elkins  and  now  athletic 
director  at  WVU,  succeeded  Patton  and,  with 
AU-American  Mark  Workman,  a  giant  from 
Charleston,  as  his  big  man  Brown,  too,  got 
in  some  highly  successful  years. 

His  1952  team  rounded  out  a  22-3  season 
before  going  to  the  Southern  Conference 
tourney.  There  the  Mountaineers  spanked 
William  and  Mary,  77-64,  in  the  opening 
round  but  lost  a  heartbreaker  to  Duke, 
90-88,  In  the  second  round. 

Brown  stayed  on  as  coach  until  athletic 
director  Hawley  died  in  1954.  He  then  moved 
in  to  become  athletic  director  and  one  of 
the  Mountaineers'  stars  of  the  past.  Fireball 
Freddie  Schaus  quit  professional  beskettall 
to  return  as  coach. 


Under  Schaus,  the  Mountaineers  enjoyed 
their  greatest  day. 

He  had  such  outstanding  stars  as  Jerry 
West,  Rod  Thorn,  Hot  Rod  Himdley,  Joedy 
Gardner,  Lloyd  Sharrar,  Bob  Smith,  Willie 
Berglnes,  Pete  White,  etc.  and  the  Mountain- 
eers were  inamediately  a  national  attraction. 
With  Hundley  as  his  ace,  Schaiu  piloted 
the  Mountaineers  to  records  of  19-11  in  1955, 
21-9  in  1956  and  25-5  in  1957.  They  won 
three  consecutive  Southern  Conference  titles 
only  to  be  knocked  off  by  LaSaUe,  Dartmouth 
and  Canlslus,  in  that  order,  in  NCAA  play. 

When  West  made  his  debut  in  1958  as  a 
sophomore,  the  Mountaineers  once  again 
took  the  Southern  Conference  but  lost  in  the 
first  round  of  the  NCAA  playoffs,  bowing  to 
Manhattan,  89-84. 

The  old  NCAA  Jinx  left  them  in  1959,  how- 
ever, and  they  came  within  a  whisker  of  win- 
ning the  national  championship. 

After  knocking  off  Davidson,  William  and 
Mary  and  the  Citadel  to  win  the  Southern 
Conference  toiuney,  the  Mountaineers  spilled 
Dartmouth,  St.  Joe  of  Philadelpliia,  Boston 
U.,  and  Louisville  in  its  first  four  games  in 
the  NCAA. 

But  then  the  California  Becurs  nipped  West 
Virginia,  71-70,  in  the  finals  of  the  NCAA  at 
Louisville.  They  reached  the  second  round 
of  the  NCAA  in  1960  but  bowed  out  finally 
to  New  York  U.,  82-81. 

Schaus  had  attracted  as  much  attention 
as  his  team  during  these  years  and  soon  the 
Los  Angeles  Lakers  called  upon  him  to  be- 
come their  coach  in  the  National  Basketball 
League.    He's  still  there. 

Meantime,  Schaus'  assistant,  George  King, 
took  over.  King,  a  Charleston  boy  who  had 
sliattered  every  scoring  record  in  the  book 
when  he  starred  at  home  town  Morris  Har- 
vey, had  gone  on  to  play  pro  ball  and  had  a 
good  background  to  take  over  for  Schaus. 

He,  too,  had  succesful  years  winning  two 
Southern  Conference  titles  in  four  tries  and 
gaining  the  second  round  of  the  NCAA  in 
1963. 

But  living  in  the  shadow  of  the  great 
Schaus  was  King's  misfortime  and,  while  his 
teams  won  consistently,  there  was  constant 
bickering  from  the  spoiled  WVU  fans  that 
finally  cavised  him  to  move  on.  He  took  the 
head  coaching  post  at  Purdue  in  April  1965 
and  is  still  there. 

Meantime,  Raymond  (Bucky)  Waters,  29- 
year  old  protege  of  the  late  Everett  Case  of 
N.  C.  State,  applied  for  and  landed  the  Job. 
He  had  served  as  an  assistant  to  Vic  Bubas 
at  Duke  since  the  age  of  23  and  came  well 
versed  in  the  game. 

At  WVU  he  Inherited  a  team  totally  lack- 
ing in  height  and  experience.  But  he  also 
Inherited  one  of  the  most  sought-after  high 
school  stars  in  the  land  in  Ron  (Fritz)  Wil- 
liams of  Welrton. 

Building  arovmd  Williams  and  bis  only  tal- 
ented big  man.  Bob  Benfield  of  Charleston, 
Waters  turned  in  a  tiighlx  pleasing  19-9 
record. 

The  Mountaineers  didn't  win  the  confer- 
ence tourney,  losing  to  a  great  Davidson 
team,  80-69,  in  the  finals,  but  went  without 
their  big  man,  Benfield,  throughout  the 
tourney  which  was  a  handicap  too  great  to 
bear. 

Waters  is  In  the  midst  of  his  second  season 
now  and  folks  are  looking  forward  to  some 
great  things  in  the  future. 

Upon  taking  the  WVU  Job,  he  called  on 
Garland  (Sonny)  Moran,  a  highly  successful 
coach  at  Morris  Harvey  College  for  several 
years,  to  be  his  assistant.  And  the  Waters- 
Moran  combo  has  made  great  strides  toward 
restoring  WVU  basketball  to  its  old  level. 

George  Krajack,  a  former  Clemson  star  and 
coach,  was  hired  as  freshmen  coach,  round- 
ing out  the  best  staff  WVU  has  ever  had. 

West  Virginia  basketball  teams,  since  1904, 
had  won  793  games  against  452  losses  as  they 
went  into  the  1966-67  season.  They  had  won 
166  games  against  only  32  defeats  in  the 
Southern  Conference  and  had  won  nine  con- 
ference championships  in  16  years  in  the  SO. 


[From    the    Charleston     (W.    Va.)     Sunday 
Oazette-MaU,  Feb.  5, 1967] 

Facultt:    Thousands  Shared  m   Academic 
Successes 
From  an  Initial  investment  of  $141,000  and 
with  a  curriculum  containing  chiefly  classi- 
cal studies  in  1867,  West  Virginia  University 
in  100  years  has  grown  to  a  sprawling  insti- 
tution of  15  different  colleges  and  schools, 
operating  on  a  budget  exceeding  $40  million. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  have  con- 
tributed  immeasurably  toward  the   growth 
and  development  of  the  university  from  its 
humble  beginnings,  but  perhaps  no  efforts 
have  been  more  significant  than  those  of 
WVU's  former  faculty  members. 

Reaching  far  back  into  the  institution's 
history,  we  find  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
James  Riley  Weaver,  a  Civil  War  veteran  and 
member  of  the  original  faculty  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  West  Virginia  (as  the 
university  was  flrst  named.)  Weaver  served 
as  professor  of  mathematics  and  military 
tactics,  organizing  the  cadet  corps  and 
holding  the  position  of  commandant  of 
cadets. 

Another  member  of  the  original  faculty, 
Franklin  S.  Lyon,  served  as  principal  of  the 
old  preparatory  department  and  professor 
of  English  untU  1886.  His  daughter,  Har- 
riet, was  the  university's  flrst  woman  grad- 
uate in  1891. 

WVU  presidents  had  their  troubles  with 
a  colorful  character,  St.  George  Tucker 
Brooke,  a  member  of  the  historic  Tucker 
family  who  served  in  both  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  Confederate  armed  forces,  in- 
cluding a  stint  on  the  Merrimac.  Brooke, 
the  first  WVU  professor  of  law  and  an  able 
teacher,  fought  for  freedom  of  expression  by 
attending  the  Military  Ball  and  deliberately 
smoking  in  front  of  students  after  several 
presidents  had  asked  their  faculty  not  to 
participate  in  such  activities. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  faculty  mem- 
bers was  I.  C.  White,  a  famed  geologist  whose 
work  on  the  bituminous  areas  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia  formed  the  basis 
for  subsequent  and  detailed  work  in  these 
states.  He  advocated  and  secured  the  es- 
tabllslunent  of  West  Virginia  Geological  and 
Economic  Survey  In  1897,  becoming  state 
geologist  the  same  year,  a  post  which  he 
held  imtU  his  death  30  years  later. 

A  very  popiUar  teacher  and  weU-published 
writer,  Waitman  T.  Barbe,  arrived  at  the 
university  in  1895.  where  he  remained  for 
30  years.  He  served  as  assistant  to  the  pres- 
ident, and  at  the  same  time  was  president 
of  the  WVU  Alumni  Assn.  traveling  through- 
out the  state  as  a  university  representative; 
professor  of  English;  editor  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia School  Journal  frcnn  1904  until  1923; 
and  Board  of  Regents  member.  He  pub- 
lished six  books,  specializing  in  the  Interpre- 
tation of  poetry. 

Two  WVU  law  deans  were  prominent  dur- 
ing ttie  early  stages  of  the  university.  War- 
ren F.  Madden,  a  dean  of  the  College  of 
Law,  left  in  1927  to  become  a  Judge  on  the 
United  States  Coxirt  of  Claims;  while  Thur- 
mond W.  Arnold  went  on  to  a  professorship 
at  Tale  in  1931  and  a  later  Judgeship. 

Several  persons  contributed  greatly  to  the 
development  of  the  division  of  music  (now 
part  of  the  Creative  Arts  Center).  Louis 
Black  and  Susan  Maxwell  Moore  made  great 
contributions  in  the  flrst  third  of  the  cen- 
tury, wtiile  Frank  Cuthbert  and  Weidon  Hart 
provided  leadership  for  further  development 
In  music  in  this  decade.  Walter  A.  Mestre- 
zat  organized  and  conducted  the  University 
Marching  Band. 

Arriving  in  1901,  Jasper  Newton  Deahl  was 
"a  constructive  force  in  molding  the  edu- 
cational policies  of  the  state  of  West  Vir- 
ginia." Deahl  served  as  the  flrst  dean  of  the 
College  of  Education,  beginning  in  1927. 

Historian  James  Morton  CaUahan  served 
from  1902  through  1929,  Including  14  years 
as  dean  of  arts  &  sciences.  Named  a  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  history  In  1940,  his  writ- 
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IngB  Included  books  on  American  foreign 
policy.  International  relations  and  West  Vir- 
ginia history. 

Other  eminent  historians  included  Oliver 
p.  Chltwood  and  C.  H.  Ambler,  who  were  both 
at  the  Tinlverslty  through  much  of  the  same 
era.  Both  professor  emeriti  of  history,  the 
two  wrote  a  great  niimber  of  books,  with 
Ambler  specializing  In  West  Virginia  history. 
Chltwood  retired  In  1946  and  Ambler  In  1947. 

An  early  English  department  head,  Robert 
A.  Armstrong,  who  held  the  reins  of  the  de- 
partment from  1903  until  1930,  wrote  sev- 
en books,  Including  several  on  Bible  Inter- 
pretation. 

Mining  engineering  rapidly  gained  stature 
under  the  direction  of  A.  C.  Callen  and  later 
O.  Ralph  Splndler.  Callen  took  over  a  pro- 
fesaorshlp  of  mining  engineering  In  1917,  and 
vastly  expanded  the  Tnining  education  cur- 
riculum, resulting  in  national  recognition 
of  the  university's  course  in  this  area. 

Splndler  became  assistant  director  to  the 
School  of  Mines  in  1943  and  director  of  min- 
ing extension  In  1944.  He  left  to  take  a 
position  with  the  Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Power, 
United  Kingdom,  and  later  was  chief  of  West 
Virginia's  Department  of  Mines  until  1948. 
He  returned  to  WVU  in  1948  as  director  of 
the  School  of  Mines,  and  was  named  dean  of 
the  School  of  Mines  in  1958,  a  position  he 
held  untU  his  death  in  1961. 

The  development  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering was  accelerated  by  C.  R.  Jonee,  who 
became  professor  of  mechanical  engineering 
In  1901  and  served  In  that  capacity  until  suc- 
ceeded by  R.  F.  Davis  in  1932.  Davis,  dean 
emeritus  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  at- 
tained status  of  an  internationally  known 
consultant  In  the  field  of  structural  engineer- 
ing. 

The  brother  team  of  Carl  and  Harold 
Cather  made  great  contributions  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering,  amassing  more  than  90 
years  of  service  between  them.  Oarl  Henry 
Cather  was  chairman  of  the  department  of 
theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  while 
brother  Harold  Malcolm  Cather  was  chairman 
of  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering. 

Allegedly  the  first  fuU  professor  of  bac- 
teriology in  the  nation,  John  Lewis  Sheldon 
took  that  tiUe  In  1903,  and  was  later  named 
professor  of  botany,  where  he  pioneered  the 
botanical  exploration  of  West  Virginia,  serv- 
ing as  professor  of  botany  until  hia  retire- 
ment in  1919. 

A  profcsor  of  pathology,  Aaron  Arkln,  es- 
tablished the  West  Virginia  Hygenlc  Hospi- 
tal, which  has  since  been  taken  over  by  the 
State  Health  Department. 

A  man  considered  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  of  West  Virginia  agriculture.  Nat  T. 
Frame,  was  director  of  agricultural  exten- 
aion  from  1919  untU  1933.  The  first  dean  of 
agriculture.  Thomas  C.  Atkeson,  was  a  prom- 
inent politician,  who  became  head  of  the 
National  Grange. 

Perry  Daniel  Strausbaugh.  who  became 
head  of  the  department  of  botany  in  1923, 
organized  the  University  Botanical,  later 
called  the  Botanical  Expedition  (a  traveling 
field  course  in  botany) .  After  Strausbaugh's 
retirement  in  1948,  it  became  the  Terra  Alta 
Biological  Station. 

Robert  C.  Colwell,  appointed  professor  and 
head  of  the  department  of  physics  in  1924, 
is  credited  with  being  largely  responsible  for 
the  expansion  of  that  department  and  the 
development  of  a  research-conscious  staff 
during  his  30  years  of  tesu^hlng. 

The  School  of  Journalism  can  look  mainly 
toward  one  man  In  tracing  Its  greatest  prog- 
ress. P.  I.  Reed  headed  Journalism  for  more 
than  38  years,  during  which  the  department 
evolved  Into  a  separate  school  in  1939. 

Two  men  stand  out  in  the  development  of 
the  physical  education  program  at  WVU. 
Harry  L.  Samuels  was  named  director  of 
intramural  sports  in  1928,  becoming  the  first 
fuU-tlme  instructor  In  the  East.  Dean  G. 
Ott  Romney's  administration  saw  the  forma- 
tion of  the  present  Athletic  Council  and  the 


eetablishment  of  the  department  of  recrea- 
tion. 

John  F.  Sly.  chairman  of  political  science 
fom  1930  to  1936,  headed  a  group  of  faculty 
members  who  went  to  the  state  capital  In 
1933  at  the  request  of  Gov.  H.  G.  Kump  to 
help  solve  the  problems  of  the  depression  and 
the  newly  enacted  Tax  Limitation  Amend- 
ment. 

As  most  WVU  students  know,  the  little 
safety  Island  in  front  of  the  Elizabeth  Moore 
Hall  has  long  been  tagged  "Grumbeln's  Is- 
land," named  after  J.  B.  Grumbeln,  who 
served  as  chairman  <jf  the  committee  on 
buildings  and  grounds  from  1932  until  1945. 
Grxmibeln,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  staff  since  1904,  rec- 
ommended and  supervised  the  building  of 
the  safety  Island. 

Gordon  A.  Bergy  took  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  pharmacy  in  1916  as  instructor  and 
developed  three  and  tour  year  curriculums, 
leading  to  degrees  of  Pharmaceutical  Chem- 
ist and  Bachelor  of  Science  In  Pharmacy. 

J.  Lester  Hayman,  dean  emeritus  and  pro- 
fessor of  pharmacy,  became  dean  of  the 
newly  formed  College  of  Pharmacy  in  1936 
and  held  that  position  until  his  retirement 
from  administrative  duties  In  1961. 

Harry  G.  Wheat,  who  taught  at  WVU  from 
1935  to  1956,  was  the  author  of  six  books, 
principal  author  of  textbooks  and  contributor 
to  yearbooks  and  educational  Journals, 
mostly  directed  toward  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic. 

In  looking  back  over  the  first  100  years  of 
the  university,  its  evolution  into  a  modern 
Institution  of  learning  is  perhaps  symbolized 
best  by  the  magniflceait  University  Medical 
Center.  But,  this  fine  structure  could  never 
have  materialized  were  It  not  for  the  early 
work  of  J.  N.  Simpson,  who  became  head  of 
the  medical  faculty  in  1905  and  became 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  WVU  School  of 
Medicine. 

One  of  the  men  greatly  responsible  for  the 
building  of  the  Medical  Center  was  Edward 
J.  Van  Llere,  dean  emeritus  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  professor  emeritus  of  physi- 
ology, who  retired  Just  last  July.  In  his  po- 
sition of  dean  of  medicine  from  1936  until 

1960,  Van  Llere  was  lastnunental  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sctiool  and  the  planning 
and  building  of  the  Medical  Center. 

After  a  century  of  progress,  building  and 
development  has  been  recorded.  West  Vir- 
ginia University's  future  looks  Indeed  bright. 

[From    the    Charleston    (W.    Va.)     Sunday 
Gazette-Mall,  Feb.  6,  1967] 

AORICDI.TtrRE     AND     FORESTRY:      MAKING      THE 

Pdture  BECOMt:  the   Present 
(By  Edward  White) 

A  review  of  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural science  at  West  Virginia  University 
must  be  presented  as  a  composite  history,  of 
people  and  materials,  and  of  hope. 

The  federal  Hatch  Act  (1887)  appropriated 
funds  for  establishing  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  at  land-grant  colleges — col- 
leges established  by  tbe  Morrill  Act  of  1862. 
As  a  result  the  West  Virginia  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  was  organized  in  1888 
under  Its  first  director,  John  A.  Myers.  Its 
offices  were  the  old  University  Armory,  con- 
verted in  1890  and  '94,  and  demolished  In 

1961.  In  1895  the  College  of  Agriculture  was 
established  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  univer- 
sity.   It  embraced  the  experiment  station. 

Director  Myers  was  not  popular.  There 
was  a  strong  feeling  that  the  nature  of  his 
work  was  too  theoretical,  too  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, and  too  localized  at  Morgantown 
to  be  of  benefit  to  the  state.  After  a  long 
and  bitter  quarrel  with  the  State  Grange 
and  Farmers'  Allianoe,  Myers  was  fired  in 
1897. 

At  the  same  time  James  H.  Stewart,  a  Put- 
nam County  lawyer  and  farmer,  was  made 
new  director.  Although  lacking  in  leader- 
ship he  was  credited  with  eliminating  the 
Station's    aloofness,    making    contact    with 


farmers,  bringing  good  men  to  its  employ- 
ment, and  other  modest  accomplishments. 
He  bought  91  acres  for  a  farm.  As  in  the 
case  of  his  predecessor,  however,  he  fell  afoul 
of  the  problems  of  fair  dissemination  of  in- 
formation and  Intrigue. 

Stewart  resigned  in  1911  and  was  replaced 
as  director  by  E.  Dwlght  Sanderson,  who,  by 
a  consolidation  of  agencies,  became  director 
of  the  college,  the  experiment  station,  and 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  to  all  of 
which  the  Department  of  Home  Economics 
was  added  in  1914. 

Director  Sanderson  broadened  the  field  of 
activities  of  all  departments.  Monongalia 
County  bought  692  acres  to  add  to  the  orig- 
inal farm.  And  after  these  early,  stumbling 
beginnings,  stimulated  by  federal  funds  for 
cooperative  extension  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  of  1914,  the  College  of  Agriculture  moved 
out  upon  a  highway  of  progress  leading  up 
to  the  present. 

In  1918  it  occupied  a  new  building  named 
Oglebay  Hall.  In  1937  a  forestry  department 
was  organized.  In  1965  the  Home  Econom- 
ics Depmrtment  was  transferred  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Human  Resources  and  Education. 
Today,  100  years  after  the  creation  of  West 
Virginia  University,  all  agricultural  activi- 
ties are  conducted  by  its  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

The  college  has  grown  in  people  and  ma- 
terials in  direct  proportion  to  the  expansion 
of  Its  experimental  and  educational  adven- 
tures. In  the  old  University  Armory  of  1887 
Director  Myers  assembled  two  entomologists, 
two  horticulturallsts,  a  botanist,  and  a  chem- 
ist. Today  there  are  138  scientists  and 
teachers  in  agriculture  and  23  in  forestry. 
The  farm  opened  In  1919  with  20  cows,  four 
mules,  and  six  sheep.  Now  there  are  550 
head. 

Benefiting  greatly  from  more  generous  fed- 
eral and  state  appropriations  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  become  a  colos- 
sal network  of  property,  a  huge  community 
of  workers  and  educators. 

At  its  center  In  Morgantown  are  two  at- 
tractive and  impressively  complete  modem 
experimental  and  educational  buildings. 
One  is  expressly  for  forestry.  The  other  is 
the  general  headquarters  of  the  college.  It 
also  houses  the  divisions  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, education,  engineering,  agronomy 
and  genetics,  animal  Industry  and  veterinary 
science,  horticulture,  and  plant  pathology, 
bacteriology,  and  entomology. 

From  this  nucleus  lines  of  communication, 
Instruction,  and  investigation  go  out  to  for- 
ests, camps,  and  farms  In  Berkeley,  Green- 
brier, Randolph,  and  Cabell  Counties,  at 
Coopers  Rock,  in  WardensvlUe,  Point  Pleas- 
ant, KearneysvlUe,  and  ReedsvUle,  and  to 
dozens  of  county  test  plots.  Information 
from  all  over  the  state  filters  back  to  the 
college,  where  test  results  are  processed 
through  the  university's  computer  centpr. 

Adjacent  to  the  college  are  livestock,  dairy, 
poultry,  and  crop  farms  where  experiments 
are  conducted  in  fertilizing,  feeding,  man- 
agement, machine  use,  and  methods. 

Hope  has  been  the  greatest  ingredient  mo- 
tivating the  forward  march  of  the  college, 
and  it  Is  still  a  power  urging  the  men  In- 
volved there  today.  Prom  Its  early  beginning 
more  faith  in  the  work's  basic  value  has  gone 
Into  this  effort  than  fruit  has  been  born. 

Farmers  are  hard  to  teach,  and  the  West 
Virginia  farmer  has  problems  Insoluble  by 
conventional  experience.  His  per  capita  in- 
come is  still  among  the  lowest  of  the  states. 
To  offset  this  chronic  depressant  there  has 
had  to  be  much  of  the  missionary  in  the  men 
who  have  spent  their  lives  driving  over  the 
defiant  mountains  carrying  the  latest  agri- 
cultural messages. 

Absence  of  visible  results  from  day  to  day 
Is  discouraging.  New  discoveries,  changes  In 
living  conditions,  tastes,  products,  and  mar- 
keting procedures  have  been  so  rapid  that 
the  college  has  been  harassed  with  the  triple 
problem  of  self-education,  appraisal,  and 
dissemination. 
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Nevertheless,  it  can  point  with  pride  to 
many  solid  accomplishments.  Prominent  on 
the  list  of  these  is  the  State  4-H  Camp  at 
Jackson's  Mill,  unique  in  its  time,  one  of  the 
best  programs  in  the  country.  The  forestry 
division.  In  building  Itself  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  wood  experimentation,  has  an  out- 
standing wood-testing  laboratory  for  study- 
ing Appalachian  hard-wood  uses. 

The  college  has  had  an  evident  impact 
upon  the  state's  agriculture.  Widespread 
promotion  of  grass  farming  has  conserved 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  from  destruc- 
tion by  erosion.  Testing  programs  at  farms 
have  improved  the  sheep,  poultry,  beef  cattle, 
swine,  dairy  cows,  crops,  and  feeds  which 
farmers  raise  and  use. 

The  role  of  the  college  has  been  to  work 
In  the  field  of  basic  research  with  advanced 
Information,  to  be  ready  to  answer  questions 
When  the  future  becomes  the  present.  In 
order  to  aim  at  that  time,  the  ultimate  direc- 
tion today  has  to  be  toward  lower  acreage 
and  greater  production. 

The  program  at  the  West  Virginia  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  intends  to  be 
dedicated  to  this  goal.  At  its  most  positive, 
however,  It  is  an  endorsement  in  which  suc- 
cess Is  not  always  dlscernable.  Yet  in  those 
who,  today,  are  responsible  for  its  direction, 
hope  and  enthusiasm  seem  to  abound. 

[Prom  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Sunday 
Gazette-Mail,  Feb.  5, 1967] 
Farming  fob  BzrrxxB  Living 
Farm  families  In  24  counties  of  West  Vir- 
ginia feel   the  influence  of  West  Virginia 
University  in  a  unique  program  designed  to 
dramatize  good  farming  practices. 

The  program  is  "Farming  For  Better  Liv- 
ing" and  It's  an  example  of  how  industry  and 
the  university  work  together  toward  a  com- 
mon goal. 

Elach  spring  some  2,000  farm  families  en- 
rolled in  Farming  For  Better  Living  receive 
a  booklet  of  recommendations  for  good  farm- 
ing practices.  E^ch  fall  these  same  farm 
families  report  on  their  own  farm  practices. 
These  reports  are  graded  and  a  county  Farm- 
ing For  Better  Living  council  makes  an 
award  to  the  top  farm  family  in  the  cotinty. 
The  program  had  Its  beginning  in  the  late 
1930's.  These  were  the  years  when  the  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service  of  West  Virginia 
University  was  confronted  with  telling  the 
story  of  many  new  agricultural  practices — 
practices  that  have  since  greatly  Increased 
the  production  of  American  agriculture. 

The  liming  and  fertilization  of  pastures, 
artificial  breeding  of  dairy  cattle  to  high- 
production  bulls,  crop  rotation,  contour 
farming,  soil  conservation  plans,  and  a  myr- 
iad of  other  new  and  exciting  farm  ideas 
needed  to  be  taken  to  the  grassroot  levels  of 
farming. 

At  the  same  time  Monongahela  Power  Co. 
had  been  pioneering  in  the  field  of  area  de- 
velopment under  A.  C.  Spurr,  who  was  then 
president  of  the  electric  utility.  Spurr's  phi- 
losophy was  that  in  order  for  the  utility  to 
prosper.  Its  customers  must  first  be  pros- 
perous. 

Extension  and  power  company  officials  met 
together  and  the  result  was  the  Farming  For 
Better  Living  program — a  program  that 
dramatized  the  farm  recommendations  on 
the  grassroots  level.  Each  year  since  1940, 
cooperative  extension  officials  have  updated 
the  FFBL  recommendation  booklet.  Each 
year  the  Farming  for  Better  Living  awards  are 
made  to  24  West  Virginia  county  FFBL  cham- 
pions, to  four  regional  champions  and  to  an 
over-all  Sweepstakes  champion. 

Each  county  cooperative  extension  agent 
works  with  local  and  civic  and  business  lead- 
ers to  enroll  farm  families,  to  Interpret  the 
farm  recommendations,  and  to  grade  the 
farm  reports.  On  the  staff  of  the  Mononga- 
hela Power  Co.  Is  an  agricultxiral  counselor 
at  the  general  offices  In  Fairmont,  and  four 
field  agriculture  representatives  who  spark- 
plug the  FFBL  program.    Iiocal  businessmen 


In  each  coxmty  are  represented  on  the  county 
FFBL  councils  and  run  the  program  on  the 
local  level. 

Another  program,  the  outgrowth  of  this 
university -utility  cooperation,  is  now  called 
the  Conmi unity  Action  Program.  The  same 
university-utility  effort  Is  expended  here  to 
show  the  small  rural  community  the  road  to 
self-improvement. 

A.  C.  Spurr  served  as  President  of  Monon- 
gahela Power  Co.  from  1935  to  1955.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  West  Virginia  Board  of 
Governors  from  1946  until  his  retirement. 

[From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Sunday 
Gazette  Mall,  Feb.  5, 1967] 

Baseball,  Track  Teams  Win,  Mounties 
Dominate  Rifle  Shooting 


Minor  sports? 

There  are  none  at  West  Virginia  University 
although  there  is  no  mistaking  that  foot- 
ball and  basketball  stir  up  the  most  interest. 
The  outstanding  coaching  staffs  of  foot- 
ball and  basketball,  headed  by  Deacon  Jim 
Carlen  and  Raymond  (Bucky)  Waters,  re- 
spectively, are  known  from  the  tip  of  the 
panhandle  to  Virginia  border  at  Bluefield. 
But  mention  the  name  of  Steve  H^jTlck 
or  Stan  Romanoskl  and  everybody  gets  the 
message  In  other  sports. 

Harrick  coaches  baseball  and  wrestling  at 
WVU,  Romanoskl  is  in  charge  of  track  and 
cross  country.  Both  are  dedicated  veterans 
who  have  long  since  established  footholds 
In  popularity  that  no  other  coaches — if  they 
live  a  hundred  years — can  match. 

But  there  are  other  non-minor  sports  at 
West  Virginia  University — all  doing  well,  too, 
thanks. 

Indeed,  the  sport  of  rifie  shooting  has  been 
particularly  outstanding. 

Few  teams  have  dominated  a  collegiate 
sport  as  has  West  Virginia  In  rifle.  Last 
year's  national  championship  was  the  third 
for  the  Mountaineers. 

Coach  Francis  Orchard's  team  actually 
rewrote  the  record  book  of  collegiate  rifle 
shooting,  sweeping  11  d\ial  matches,  the 
Coast  Guard  and  Kansas  State  Invltatlonals, 
the  Southern  Conference  and  U.S.  title  as 
well. 

Not  nearly  as  much  mention  as  deserved 
has  been  accorded  the  fact  that  Dean  Dahr- 
man,  a  junior  from  Arlington,  Va.,  Captain 
Jack  Writer,  a  senior  from  LaGrange,  ni., 
and  Andy  Holubek,  a  sophomore  from 
Wheaton,  111.,  gained  AU-American  distinc- 
tion last  year. 

They  Joined  seven  others  who  have  made 
AU-American  In  the  past.  It  was  the  third 
year  for  Bahrman  and  Writer  to  be  honored 
and  the  second  year  for  Holubeck. 

Trlsh  Kinsella,  whose  sex  made  her  ineli- 
gible In  Southern  Conference  competition, 
set  a  women's  national  rifle  record  and  was 
recognized  by  Sp>orts  Illustrated  last  year. 

Ruel  Foster  has  tutored  the  tennis  team 
to  distinctive  seasons  in  his  15  years  of 
coaching,  but  Inasmuch  as  the  weather  in 
West  Virginia  is  not  the  very  best  for  tennis, 
the  Mountaineers  have  not  enjoyed  good 
success  with  their  more  southerly  rivals  in 
the  Southern  Conference. 

Once  a  fellow  named  Dr.  Thomas  Ennls 
coached  the  team.  That  wily  old  Robert 
Ripley  soon  made  a  connection  there,  not- 
ing that  the  WVU  tennis  coach  was  a  man 
named  T.  Ennls.  Red  Brown,  present  ath- 
letic director,  coached  the  team  from  1951 
to  1954. 

In  addition  to  tennis,  there  Is  gymnastics, 
coached  by  William  Bonsall,  now  in  his  14th 
year. 

The  1965  team  won  the  southern  district 
championship  and  Jerry  Spencer,  star  of  the 
team,  was  the  best  in  WVU  history  in  all- 
around  performance. 

Swimming  has  been  on  the  upswing  in 
recent  years.  Last  year's  team,  under  the 
departed  coach.  Jack  Lowder,  proved  that  it 
would  no  longer  fill  the  unwanted  role  of 
Southern  Conference  doormat.    His  succes- 


sor, Kevin  Gllson,  is  now  coach  and  enjoying 
a  good  season. 

In  his  sport,  beautiful  Bette  Hushla  at- 
tracted national  attention  as  the  star  of  the 
team  in  1965  and  made  the  headlines  often 
after  she  was  t>arred  from  Southern  Confer- 
ence competition  because  of  her  sex. 

Golf,  coached  by  veteran  Charley  Hocken- 
berry,  has  produced  such  stars  as  Mike  Krak, 
captain  of  the  1946  team,  who  is  now  a  well- 
known  pro  player,  and  Reggie  Spencer,  cap- 
tain of  the  1952  and  1953  teams,  and  now  a 
pro  at  Morgantown.  The  1966  team  won  11 
matches — a  new  high  for  university  golf 
teams. 

Soccer  is  a  relatively  new  sport  on  the 
West  Virginia  program.  It  got  its  start  In 
1961  with  Jim  Markel  as  the  coach.  He  re- 
mained tlu-ough  two  seasons  when  Sam 
Maurice  took  over.  Tbe  last  two  teams  have 
been  coached  by  Greg  Myers. 

West  Virginia  was  one  of  16  teams  in  the 
country  to  be  Invited  to  the  NCAA  cham- 
pionships last  year.  The  team  bad  finished 
its  season  with  an  Impressive  13-2  record 
and  had  won  the  Southern  Conference  title 
for  the  second  straight  year. 

Then  Temple  knocked  the  Mountaineers 
off  in  the  first  round  of  NCAA  play.  But  it 
was  a  good  season  as  WVU  scored  first-ever 
wins  over  Pitt.  Penn  State  and  Slippery  Rock. 
Harrick's  success  with  the  baseball  team 
has  been  all  but  phenomenal.  Now  in  his 
20th  season  as  diamond  coach,  his  teams, 
five  of  which  were  conference  champions, 
have  put  together  a  string  of  14  consecutive 
winning  seasons.  They  have  won  312  games 
against  only  151  losses. 

They  took  part  in  NCAA  playoffs  in  1948, 
1955, 1961  and  1964. 

wvu's  wrestling  teams,  which  Harrick  has 
coached  for  29  years,  have  won  147  matches 
against  96  defeats  and  four  ties.  They  won 
Southern  Conference  titles  in  1954,  1959, 
1964.  1965  and  1966. 

The  name  of  Dave  Tork  has  done  as  much 
as  anything  to  put  WVU  in  the  national 
limelight,  trackwlse.  Dave,  son  of  Pat  Tork 
of  the  Department  of  Physicsil  Education, 
achieved  fame  after  graduation  by  setting 
the  world's  record  for  pole  vaulting  with  a 
vault  of  16  feet,  two  inches  in  1962. 

Tork  is  now  grooming  a  lad  named  Jack 
Carter,  whom  he  feels  will  take  his  place  on 
the  Mountaineer  varsity.  Jack  vaulted  15-8 
in  the  NCAA  meeting  in  Detroit  last  year, 
finishing  second,  and  Tork  has  great  hopes 
that  he  might  make  Coach  Romanoskl  a 
great  vaulter  In  years  to  come. 

Although  the  WVU  team  must  train  on  a 
one-fifth  mile  track,  it  managed  to  win  the 
1964  Southern  Conference  title.  It  once  had 
access  to  the  WVU  field  house,  where  some 
of  the  greatest  names  In  track  had  per- 
formed— fellows  like  Jesse  Owens.  But  the 
track  there  has  long  since  been  paved  and 
turned  into  an  exclusively  house  for  basket- 
ball, gymnastics  and  wrestling. 

Romanoski's  cross  country  teams  have 
fared  well  under  Romanoskl,  despite  limited 
talent.  They  finished  first  in  the  Southern 
Conference  in  1962  and  have  finished  second 
four  times. 

Romanoskl  not  only  has  developed  a  state 
high  school  championship  meet  but  has 
promoted  with  success  the  Mountaineer 
Invitational. 


ERA 


OF    IMPROVED    COMMUNICA- 
TIONS TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
stand  at  the  threshold  of  an  era  of  Im- 
proved communications  technology 
which  ofifers  an  extraordinary  opportu- 
nity for  enhancing  the  public  welfare. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  first  communica- 
tions satellites  were  launched  into  orbit. 
Today  the  technological  capabilities  of 
such  communications  satellites  have 
dramatically    Increased.    Urgent    ques- 
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tlons  now  arise.  How  will  this  new 
technology  be  used?  How  can  we  insure 
that  the  widest  possible  public  benefits 
will  result  from  this  new  technology? 

The  February  1967  Issue  of  Fortune 
magazine  contains  a  fascinating  article 
dealing  with  this  question.  In  particu- 
lar, the  article  focuses  on  the  proposal 
advanced  last  year  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion that  a  domestic  satellite  system 
should  be  established  to  transmit  tele- 
vision signals.  Commercial  television 
would  pay  for  the  use  of  the  system,  but 
educational  and  instructional  television 
would  be  transmitted  without  charge. 
A  satellite  system,  the  foundation  be- 
lieves, would  bring  significant  savings  to 
the  commercial  networks,  and  those  sav- 
ings should  be  used  to  imderwrite  the 
development  of  educational  and  instruc- 
tional television  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

The  report  of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Television,  pub- 
lished last  month,  deals  only  briefly  with 
the  new  satellite  technology.  For  the 
most  part,  its  excellent  proposals  are 
restricted  In  application  to  ground-line 
commimications  systems.  In  examin- 
ing and  implementing  the  ambitious 
Carnegie  commission  proposals  for  sup- 
port of  public  television,  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
enormous  potential  offered  by  satellite 
communications  systems.  We  must  plan 
for  the  future  so  that  till  of  the  public 
secures  the  benefits  of  the  use  of  the 
space  around  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Fortune  magazine  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

(From  Fortune  magazine,  Febniary  19671 

Thk  liTm*  Bno  THAT  Casts  a  Big  Shadow 

(By  Charles  E.  Sllberman) 

"The  benefit  to  mankind  staggers  the 
Imagination,"  says  Dr.  Harold  A.  Rosen  of 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  discussing  the  poten- 
tial of  satellite  communication.  Dr.  Bosen, 
the  principal  designer  of  Early  Bird,  speaks 
with  the  understandable  enthusiasm  of  one 
who  has  contributed  as  much  as  anyone 
to  the  rapid  development  of  satellite  tech- 
nology, but  he  U  hardly  indulging  In  over- 
statement. For  the  satellite.  In  the  phrase 
made  popular  by  Marshall  McLuhan,  the 
Canadian  student  of  commiinlcatlon,  rep- 
resents another  vast  "extension  of  man," 
enabling  him  to  communicate  almost  with- 
out regard  to  distance.  The  telegraph  cable, 
the  radio,  the  telephone  cable,  and  the  mi- 
crowave relay  each  enormously  extended  the 
range  of  man's  voice  and  thought,  but  the 
cost  of  sending  a  message  with  these  tech- 
nologies still  varies  more  or  less  propor- 
tionately with  the  distance  It  travels.  With 
the  satellite,  cost  Is  nearly  Independent  of 
distance. 

Moreover,  satellite  technology  Is  advanc- 
ing faster  than  anyone  except  Rosen  and  a 
few  other  enthusiasts  had  expected.  A 
single  satellite  now  scheduled  to  be  put  In 
orbit  next  year  by  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.  (Comsat)  will  provide  1,200 
overseas  circuits — about  as  many  as  are 
now  available  from  all  other  technologies 
for  transmission  of  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
data  from  the  VS.  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  this  satellite  Is  only  the  first  of  several 
to  be  launched  by  Comsat  In  the  next  two 
years  on  behalf  of  an  International  con- 
sortium; each  satellite  in  this  Intelsat  m 
system  wUI  have  a  1,300-clrcult  capacity  and 


a  five-year  life  expectancy.  By  contrast. 
Early  Bird,  orbited  by  Comsat  In  1966  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibiliti'  of  satellite  trans- 
mission, has  a  capacity  of  only  240  channels 
and  a  life  expectancy  of  a  year  and  a  half. 
And  next  generation  satellites  now  under 
development  will  have  five  times  the  capacity 
of  the  Intelsat  in  "birds" — twenty-five 
times  the  capacity  of  Early  Bird — at  only 
nominal  increases  in  cost. 

The  Implications,  clearly  do  stagger  the 
imagination.  Through  satellites  the  nations 
of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  will  have 
easy  access  to  the  advanced  nations — and  to 
each  other — and  a  cai>acl1^  to  use  radio  and 
television  for  mass  education  and  Informa- 
tion that  otherwise  would  have  been  utterly 
Impossible.  Communication  among  the  de- 
veloped nations  will  be  facilitated  enor- 
mously, too.  In  the  past  decade  Interna- 
tional communication  ba£  been  growing  at 
more  than  15  percent  per  year,  compounded; 
In  some  regions  the  growth  has  been  much 
faster — e.g.,  33.9  percent  a  year  between  the 
U.S.  and  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
since  the  first  cable  was  laid  In  1960.  And 
these  figures  may  grossly  understate  future 
growth  since.  In  communication,  supply 
tends  to  create  its  own  demand.  Without 
an  exception  In  recent  years,  the  Introduc- 
tion of  new  facilities  has  been  followed  by 
much  faster  than  expected  growth  In  de- 
mand. 

While  the  satellite's  greatest  Impact  may 
be  felt  In  International  telecommunication, 
at  least  for  the  near  f utur*  Its  largest  market 
may  be  within  the  U.S.,  which  has  nearly  half 
of  the  world's  telephones  and  40  percent  of 
Its  TV  sets.  Satellites  can  be  used  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  long-distance  telephone 
and  telegraph  communication.  They  may  be 
even  more  effective  in  bringing  down  the 
cost  of  data  transmlssloD.  And  a  recent 
highly  Imaginative  and  enormously  contro- 
versial Ford  Foundation  proposal  has  made 
It  clear  that  the  most  fruitful  Immediate  ap- 
plication of  satellite  technology  Is  for  dis- 
tribution of  nietwork  television.  Satellites 
could  substantially  reduce  the  cost  of  tele- 
vision distribution,  dramatically  Increase  Its 
range,  and  Improve  its  coverage  and  qual- 
ity. All  of  the  n.S.,  Including  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  might 
be  linked  by  a  number  of  new  networks  that 
cotUd  enable  TV,  at  long  last,  to  realize  Its 
promise. 

Understandably,  therefore,  the  satellite  has 
evoked  more  Interest  and  excitement  than 
any  other  technological  development  of  re- 
cent years,  save  possibly  the  computer.  (The 
atom  bomb,  of  course,  la  In  a  class  by  It- 
self.) It  has  also  evoked  more  opposition 
and  controversy.  By  mtiklng  older  tech- 
nologies obsolescent  for  some  (but  by  no 
means  all)  purposes,  the  satellite  threatens 
the  position  or  even  survival  of  companies 
whose  operations  are  based  upon  those  tech- 
nologies. The  satellite  poses  poUtlcal  and 
financial  problems  for  a  number  of  sovereign 
nations  as  well — most  paiticularly  for  Brit- 
ain and  France,  whose  ties  to  their  old  em- 
pires, such  as  they  still  are,  depend  In  good 
measure  on  their  control  of  the  "transit 
points"  through  which  most  International 
telecommunications  must  pass.  Virtually  all 
International  telephone  calls  from  or  to  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  are  routed 
through  London  or  Paris,  for  which  theee 
cities  collect  substantial  "transit  fees" — for 
example,  a  call  from  Abidjan,  capital  of  the 
Ivory  Coast,  to  Lagos,  Nigeria,  five  hundred 
miles  or  so  down  the  coast,  may  be  routed 
through  both  Paris  and  London.  Therefore, 
precisely  where  and  when  and  for  what  pur- 
pose satellite  technology  gets  Introduced 
have  become  matters  for  heated  domestic 
and   International   debate  and   negotiation. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  of  course, 
these  questions  tend  to  b«  answered  through 
the  operation  of  the  market.  A  new  tech- 
nolog^y  rarely  makes  all  existing  means  of 
achieving  a  given  end  obsolete,  and  the  satel- 
lite is  no  exception.    Rather,  a  new  tech- 


nology makes  It  possible  to  do  some  things 
less  expensively,  to  do  some  things  better 
though  at  a  higher  cost,  and  to  do  some 
things  that  previously  could  not  be  done  at 
all.  The  choice  of  which  technology  to  use 
In  any  situation  normally  depends  on  care- 
ful calculations  of  relative  costs  and  profits; 
it  Is  the  market  that  determines  where  and 
how  a  new  technology  wlU  be  used  and  that 
allocates  the  gains  and  losses  from  Its  dis- 
placement of  older  technologies.  Indeed, 
this  "process  of  creative  destruction,"  as  the 
late  economist  Joseph  Schumpeter  called  It, 
Is  the  critical  function  of  the  competitive 
market — "the  essential  fact  about  capi- 
talism." 

But  what  happens  when  there  Is  no  free 
market?  In  the  communication  Industry, 
prices  are  set  by  government  regulation  and 
competition  Is  minimal,  where  It  exists  at  all. 
(The  U.S.  Is  virtually  unique  In  having  pri- 
vately owned  communication  companies;  in 
most  nations  telephone  and  telegraph  serv- 
ice, like  postal  service,  is  operated  by  the 
government  or  a  government  corporation.) 
How  a  new  communication  technology  gets 
used,  and  how  It  is  priced,  is  the  result  of 
governmental  as  well  as  private  decisions. 
Indeed,  in  the  communication  Industry, 
corporate  strategy  Is  directed  In  good  meas- 
ure at  shaping  and  Influencing  governmental 
decisions. 

A  nimaber  of  decisions  are  now  coming 
up — some  of  them  to  be  made  by  the  FCC, 
some  by  Congress,  some  by  the  White  House, 
and  some,  In  all  probablUty,  by  the  courts — 
that  will  largely  determine  the  shape  and 
direction  of  communication  In  the  U.S.  and 
the  world  for  several  decades  to  come. 
Hence  a  titanic  struggle  Is  underway.  In- 
volving an  Impressive  array  of  private,  gov- 
ernment, and  quasl-pubUc  contestants  in  a 
bewildering  variety  of  contests.  Some  of  the 
contests  are  between  governments — e.g., 
Great  Britain  and  France  against  the  U.S. 
Within  the  U.S.  Itself,  some  of  the  conflicts 
are  between  different  agencies  of  the  federal 
government — e.g.,  the  FCC  versus  the  De- 
fense Department.  Some  are  within  Indus- 
try— e.g.,  Comsat  versus  A.T.  &  T.  Some 
are  between  Industry  and  government — e.g., 
Comsat  versus  the  FCC;  and  some  Involve 
quite  new  and  unexpected  lineups — e.g.,  the 
Ford  Foundation  versus  Comsat  and  A.T.  &  T. 
The  stakes  are  huge — ^for  the  governments, 
corporations,  and  foundations  Involved,  and 
for  everyone  who  uses  the  telephone  or 
watches  television.  The  way  these  questions 
are  decided,  moreover,  may  determine  the 
shape  not  just  of  the  communication  In- 
dustry, but  of  economic  development  gen- 
erally, for  It  may  set  precedents  that  could 
determine  how  technologies  as  yet  unde- 
veloped are  to  be  Introduced  and  used. 

A  CHOSEN  INSTRUMETrr,  BCT  FOB  WHAT? 

The  controversies  surrounding  the  com- 
munication satellite  In  part  grow  out  of  the 
newness  of  the  technology.  In  part  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  technology  Is  enmeshed  In 
an  Inordinately  complex  web  of  government- 
corporate  relations.  The  satellite  Is  largely 
a  product  of  govenmient-financed  R.  and  D., 
and  Its  promotion  has  been  declared  to  be  an 
objective  of  national  policy.  The  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  of  1962  created 
Comsat  as  a  chosen  Instrtmnent  with  exclu- 
sive right  to  operate  the  U.S.  segment  of  an 
International  satellite  communication  sys- 
tem. But  the  question  of  who  has  the  right 
to  put  up  and  operate  a  domestic  satellite 
system  was  left  shrouded  In  ambiguity,  as 
were  a  number  of  other  questions  Involving 
Comsat's  relations  with  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  customers  and  with  the 
FCC. 

To  some  degree,  the  ambiguity  reflects  the 
fact  that  Congress  had  to  compromise  some 
diametrically  opposed  notions  about  who 
should  operate  the  satellite  system — the 
government,  a  new  company,  or  the  estab- 
lished common  carriers.  It  did  bo,  in  part, 
by  using  language  vague  enough  to  permit 
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everybody  to  Interpret  the  act  In  his  own 
way.  (See  "The  Comsat  Compromise  Starts 
a  Revolution,"  Fortune,  October,  1965.) 

THE  EXPERTS  GUESSED  WRONG 

In  large  measure,  however,  the  confxislon 
stems  directly  from  the  fact  that  the  Admin- 
istration and  congressional  experts  who 
drafted  the  1962  act  assumed  that  satellites 
would  be  used  mainly  for  international  com- 
munication, at  least  over  the  next  decade 
or  so.  Their  prime  concern  was  the  race  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  control  of  space;  and 
they  failed  to  anticipate  the  speed  with 
which  satellite  technology  would  develop 
and  the  direction  It  would  take.  Harold 
Rosen  and  other  experts  at  Hughes  Aircraft 
argued  the  feasibility  of  synchronous  satel- 
lites, I.e.,  satellites  placed  high  enough  (22,- 
300  miles)  to  make  their  orbits  synchronous 
with  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  so  that  they 
would  keep  In  a  stationary  position  relative 
to  any  point  on  earth.  But  most  of  the  ex- 
perts— notably  the  prestigious  Bell  Labs  sci- 
entists and  engineers — Insisted  that  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  place  or  maintain  satel- 
lites of  the  necessary  power  and  sophistica- 
tion in  synchronous  orbit  for  a  number  of 
years.  This  pessimism  seemed  reasonable 
enough  In  light  of  the  difficulties  the  Defense 
Department  was  experiencing  with  its  un- 
happy "Advent"  synchronous  system,  can- 
celed In  1962  after  an  expenditure  of  (170 
million. 

The  experts  also  argued  that  synchronoiu 
satellites  would  be  unsatisfactory  devices  for 
telephone  transmission  because  messages 
(traveling  at  the  speed  of  light)  take  three- 
tenths  of  a  second  to  cover  the  distance  from 
speaker  to  satellite  to  listener.  By  the  time 
a  speaker  gets  his  reply,  six-tenths  of  a  second 
has  elapsed;  If  both  parties  tried  to  speak 
simultaneously,  part  of  the  conversation 
might  be  lost. 

So  the  1962  act  was  conceived  and  written 
on  the  assumption  that,  for  the  Immediate 
future,  the  only  system  that  could  be  op- 
erated would  be  one  using  low  or  medium- 
altitude  "random"  satellites  like  Bell  Labs' 
Telstar.  This  assumption.  In  turn,  ruled 
out  a  purely  domestic  satellite  system.  For 
one  thing.  It  appeared  that  such  a  system 
would  have  to  be  International  In  scope  be- 
cause the  individual  satellites  would  keep 
moving  about  from  one  nation  to  another. 
There  was  also  an  economic  reason.  Since 
no  one  satellite  would  be  In  line  of  sight 
of  any  two  points  for  more  than  a  few  hours 
at  a  time,  a  large  number  of  satellites  would 
be  required,  and  that  meant  very  high  capi- 
tal costs.  So  It  seemed  that  satellite  com- 
munication would  be  competitive  only  with 
overseas  cable  or  radio  transmission. 

What  happened,  of  course,  was  that  the 
advocates  of  the  synchronous  satellite  were 
proved  right.  In  short  order.  Syncom  I, 
Hughes's  first  version  of  Early  Bird,  was 
placed  In  orbit  by  NASA  in  February,  1963, 
but  failed  to  function  electronically.  Syn- 
com n,  orbited  In  July  of  that  year,  and 
Syncom  m,  orbited  thirteen  months  later, 
were  both  successful  and  have  been  iised 
by  the  Defense  Department.  And  In  AprU, 
1065,  Hughes's  Early  Bird,  built  for  Comsat, 
was  placed  in  the  orbit  In  which  It  still  op- 
erates. Virtually  all  communication  experts 
now  agree  that  synchronous  rather  than  ran- 
dom satellites  will  be  used. 

Consequently,  a  number  of  questions  not 
anticipated  when  the  1962  act  was  written 
are  now  coming  to  a  head.  For  the  much 
lower  capital  costs  of  the  synchronous  satel- 
lite enormously  expand  the  range  of  potential 
application.  In  International  telecommuni- 
cation, satellites  are  much  more  competitive 
with  cables  than  had  been  thought,  notwlth. 
standing  advances  In  cable  technology;  ex- 
cept for  heavUy  used  short  routes  like 
London-Paris  or  New  York-San  Juan,  satel- 
lites now  appear  to  be  a  lot  cheaper  than 
cables.  More  Important,  the  synchronous 
satellite  opens  up  new  possibUities  for  purely 
domestic  application. 


COMSAT'S   PREDICAMENT 

But  what  kind  of  domestic  satellite  sys- 
tem— or  systems — should  be  developed?  For 
what  specific  kinds  of  communication — 
transmL««ion  of  voice,  data,  television — 
should  satellites  be  used?  Who  should  own 
and  operate  the  domestic  satellite  system  or 
systems,  how  should  the  cost  reductions  that 
satellites  provide  be  passed  on  to  the  xisers  of 
these  systems,  and  how  should  the  losses.  If 
any,  from  obsolescence  of  older  technologies 
be  absorbed?  These  questions  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  far  broader  question  of  how  the 
gains  and  losses  from  any  of  the  new  tech- 
nologies arising  out  of  goveriment  research 
and  development  efforts  are  to  be  shared — 
to  whom  do  these  gains  and  losses  belong, 
and  who  should  make  the  decision. 

Understandably  enough,  Comsat  would  like 
to  have  the  domestic  franchise  for  itself. 
For  one  thing,  the  company  is  anxious  to 
find  as  many  applications  for  satellites  as 
It  can,  since  It  Is  limited  by  law  to  a  single 
communication  technology.  Moreover,  Com- 
sat now  finds  itself  overcapitalized  for  the 
mission  for  which  It  was  conceived — to  de- 
velop a  global  communication  system.  It 
raised  (200  million  through  Its  Initial  stock 
offering  (half  from  the  general  public,  half 
from  the  existing  common  carriers,  which 
are  also  represented  on  its  board).  That 
$200  million.  Board  Chairman  James  Mc- 
Cormack  told  a  Senate  conmilttee  last  sum- 
mer, represented  "the  estimated  costs  of  a 
global  communications  system  as  then  en- 
visioned and  really  based  around  the  Telstar, 
the  orbiting  medium-altitude  satellite."  But 
the  advent  of  the  synchronous  satellite,  he 
said,  "makes  everything  a  great  deal  less 
expensive,  {lerhaps  cuts  its  costs  in  half." 
What  is  more,  Comsat's  share  of  those  costs 
has  been  cut  by  the  feict  that  a  great  many 
more  nations  have  joined  the  international 
consortium  than  had  been  expected — fifty- 
five  countries,  at  last  coimt.  Hence  "the 
amount  of  money  Initially  raised,"  McCor- 
mack  conceded,  "Is  not  now  needed  for  the 
purpose  as  then  stated."  The  money  is  a 
special  Incentive  for  Comsat  to  press  its  view 
that  It  alone  has  the  right  to  laimch  and 
operate  satellites  for  domestic  purposes. 

A.T.  &  T.,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  under- 
standably anxious  to  absorb  the  sateUlte  Into 
Its  own  common-carrier  operations.  The 
telephone  company  concedes  to  Comsat,  of 
which  it  owns  29  percent,  the  right  to  own 
the  satellites  themselves,  but  not  the  ground 
stations,  which  may  represent  up  to  55  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  a  satellite  system.  In 
any  case,  A.T.  &  T.'s  major  objective  Is  to 
have  satellites  fully  Integrated  Into  the  Bell 
System;  It  wants  to  retain  its  traditional 
managerial  discretion  In  deciding — on  the 
basis  of  Its  own  engineering  and  accounting 
studies — when  and  where  a  new  technology 
should  be  used  and  how  the  cost  savings  It 
provides  are  to  be  allocated.  The  company's 
two  greatest  challenges,  according  to  H.  I. 
Romnes,  A.T.  &  T.'s  new  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer,  are  "the  Introduction  of  new 
technology  that  will  permit  us  to  hold  down 
and  reduce  rates  In  the  face  of  Inflation  and 


market  for  satellites;  at  the  moment  It  Is 
limited  to  two  customers,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  Comstat.)  The  FCC  turned  down 
A3.C.'s  application  on  technical  grounds, 
but  Invited  comments  from  all  Interested 
parties  on  a  number  of  policy  Issues  the  ap- 
plication had  raised.  The  Ford  Foundation 
was  responding  to  this  FCC  Invitation. 

According  to  the  Ford  plan,  developed  by 
engineers,  scientists,  and  economists  bor- 
rowed from  Hughes  Aircraft,  I.B.M.,  the  Rand 
Corp.,  and  several  universities,  the  new  satel- 
lite system  could  provide  greatly  expanded 
and  Improved  transmission  at  much  lower 
cost  to  the  three  existing,  and  a  fourth  pro- 
jected, commercial  TV  networks.  The  sys- 
tem would  also  provide  free  channels  to  link 
the  nation's  now  Isolated  educational  tele- 
vision stations  Into  one  or  more  national 
networks,  as  well  as  free  channels  for  instruc- 
tional television  for  schools  and  colleges.  It 
might  even  generate  some  funds  for  Im- 
proved and  expanded  educational  television 
programing. 

Most  of  the  discussion  and  debate  the  plan 
has  evoked  has  centered  around  Bundy's  pro- 
posal that  only  part  of  the  savings  from 
satellite  distribution  should  be  used  to  cut 
the  cost  to  the  commercial  networks:  the 
great  bulk — two-thirds  or  thereabouts — 
would  be  used  as  a  "social  dividend"  to  pro- 
vide free  channels  for  educational  and  In- 
structional television.  Bundy  points  out 
that  the  U.S.  Is  the  only  advanced  country 
without  a  national  nonconunerclal  network, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  television  sta- 
tions are  given,  without  charge,  an  enor- 
mously valuable  and  terribly  scarce  national 
asset — i.e.,  their  assigned  portion  of  the  fre- 
quency sprectrum.  Since  satellite  technology 
Is  also  a  national  asset,  there  Is  a  certain 
amount  of  logic  In  using  part  of  the  savings 
from  satellite  distribution  of  a  noncommer- 
cial network.  But  it  Is  quite  understandable 
that  the  commercial  networks  have  concen- 
trated their  fire  on  this  part  of  the  plan,  ar- 
guing that  they  should  not  be  the  only  ones 
to  be  taxed  If  noncommercial  television  Is 
to  be  publicly  subsidized. 

SHALL  THE  CARRIEB  BE  DEDICATED? 

What  A.T.  &  T.  and  Comsat  are  mainly  op- 
posed to,  however.  Is  not  the  "social  divi- 
dend" concept  but  the  Idea  of  separating  TV 
distribution  from  other  satellite  applications 
and  other  common -carrier  operations.  Both 
companies  have  attacked  the  Ford  proposal 
as  economically  unsoiuid  and  socially  un- 
desirable, and  each  has  proposed  In  Its  stead 
a  multlpvirpose  satellite  system  that  would 
handle  telephone,  telegraph,  and  data  trans- 
mission as  well  as  television  distribution. 
(The  A.T.  &  T.  and  Comsat  proposals  differ 
In  a  number  of  respects — e.g.,  ownership  of 
the  ground  stations,  relation  of  satellite  to 
terrestrial  facilities.)  Establishing  a  sepa- 
rate "dedicated"  system  for  television  dis- 
tribution, Comsat  argues,  would  mean  costly 
duplication  of  facilities  that  would  Increase 
the  cost  of  the  TV  system  and  delay  the  use 
of  satellites  for  other  kinds  of  communica- 
tion. 

A.T.   &  T.'s   argiunent   against   the  Ford 


rising  costs"  and  the  need  to  convince  the     "poundatlon   proposal   Is   a   bit   more   com- 


PCC  and  the  state  regulatory  agencies  that 
"we  shouldn't  be  restrained  in  exercising  our 
best  management  judgment  in  running  our 
business." 

BTTNDT'S   BOMBSHELL 

It  was  the  Ford  Foundation's  proposal,  first 
advanced  last  summer  by  its  new  president, 
McGeorge  Bundy,  that  brought  the  questions 
about  a  domestic  satellite  system  to  the  fore- 
front of  pubUc  discussion — and  government 
decision.  The  foundation  proposed  that  the 
FCC  authorize  creation  of  a  new  nonprofit 
corporation  to  distribute  television  programs 
via  satellite.  The  catalyst  was  Hughes  Air- 
craft, which  some  eighteen  months  ago  sold 
American  Broadcasting  Companies,  Inc.,  on 
the  Idea  of  a  private  satellite  system  to  han- 
dle Its  own  TV  transmission.  (Hughes's  In- 
terest, of   course,   Is   to  develop  a   broader 


plicated.  The  company  ciurently  provides 
the  bulk  of  intercity  network  connections, 
but  since  this  service — roughly  (65  million 
In  1965 — represents  just  0.6  percent  of  Its 
gross  revenues  and  even  less  of  Its  net  profit, 
A.T.  &  T.  Is  not  especially  worried  about  los- 
ing the  TV  distribution  business.  It  rests  Its 
case  on  principle  rather  than  on  self -Interest, 
the  principle  being  "that  only  the  most  over- 
riding considerations  of  the  national  Interest 
warrant  the  establishment  of  satellite  com- 
munications systems  for  specialized  applica- 
tions." Specialized  satellite  systems — by  Im- 
plication, specialized  communication  systems 
of  any  sort — violate  what  A.T.  &  T.  calls  "the 
common-carrier  concept"  that  savings  from 
a  new  communication  technology  should  be 
"passed  along  to  all  users."  Only  thus,  the 
company  argues.  Is  It  possible  to  realize  the 
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economics  of  scale  that  derive  from  common - 
carrier  operation.  As  the  company's  brief  to 
the  FCC  puts  It,  "the  national  Interest  re- 
quires— and  our  responsibility  as  a  common 
carried  dictates — that  the  nation's  communi- 
cations needs  be  met  at  the  lowest  possible 
over-all  cost,  talcing  into  account  the  service 
requirements  of  all  users." 

The  crux  of  the  matter,  however,  Is  that  for 
the  next  five  to  ten  years — the  maximum  life 
expectancy  of  satellites  under  the  the  present 
state  of  the  art — satellites  will  not  have  any 
great  advantage  over  cables  or  microwave  for 
transmission  of  domestic  telephone  conversa- 
tions.    Transmission  by  terrestrial  cable  or 
microwave  appears  to  be  cheaper  than  satel- 
lite  transmission  on  calls  going  less  than 
1,000  miles  or  so — and  such  calls  account  for 
roughly  76  percent  of  domestic  long-distance 
traffic.      Line-haul    transmission — the    part 
satellites  would  handle — represents  no  more 
than  15  to  30  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  an 
interstate  long-distance  call.     Because  tele- 
phone    communication     Involves     two-way 
transmission  of  a  huge  number  of  relatively 
small  bits  of  information  between  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  points,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  cost — 70  to  85  percent — Is  embodied  in 
the  elaborate  switching  equipment  and  the 
complex  logic  that  automatically  chooses  an 
alternate  route  If  the  usual  one  between  two 
points  Is  being  used,  plus  the  sophisticated 
echo  suppressors  required  If  a  call  travels 
more  than  a  thousand  miles.    Hence  even  a 
drastic  reduction — say  50  percent — In  line- 
haul  transmission  costs  would  yield  only  a 
7V4  to  15  percent  cut  in  the  total  cost  of  a 
long-distance    call.      Satellites    may    afford 
much  larger  reductions  in  the  cost  of  data 
transmission,    but    a    number    of    technical 
problems  remain  to  be  solved,  and  in  any  case 
such  traffic  won't  become  significant  until 
about  the  middle  1970's. 

By  contrast,  satellites  are  almost  ideally 
suited  for  the  distribution  of  television 
broadcasts.  Since  TV  distribution  Involves 
one-way  transmission  of  large  blocks  of  In- 
formation between  a  relatively  small  number 
of  points,  relatively  little  switching  Is  re- 
quired; line-haul  transmission  represents 
some  76  percent  of  the  total  distribution  cost. 
Cutting  transmission  costs  by  use  of  satellites 
thus  would  yield  an  almost  proportionate  re- 
duction in  total  distribution  costs.  And  since 
TV  transmission  is  one  way,  the  time-delay 
problem  doesn't  arise. 


A  SXTBSIDT  rOH  TELEPHONK 

So  the  bulk  of  the  traffic — and  savings — in 
the  initial  satellite  systems  favored  by  A.T.  & 
T.  and  Comsat  would  come  from  TV  distribu- 
tion. A.T.  &  T.  envisions  that  the  use  of 
satellites  would  cut  its  annual  operating 
costs  by  $19  million  In  1969,  virtually  all  of 
this  attributable  to  cheaper  TV  distribution. 
The_  saving  would  rise  to  $27  million  in  1976, 
of  which  916  million  would  be  attributable 
to  television.  Not  until  the  late  1970's  would 
the  savings  from  satellite  transmission  of 
telephone  (data  as  well  as  voice)  messages 
exceed  the  savings  from  TV  distribution.  But 
by  that  time  the  original  system  would  have 
been  scrapped  altogether  and  a  new  and  radi- 
cally different  one  put  In  orbit. 

Comsat  hasn't  Indicated  how  large  the  cost 
savings  In  its  system  would  be,  but  its  pro- 
jections Indicate  that  at  least  three-quarters 
of  the  Initial  traffic  would  be  television 
broadcasts — and  the  company  concedes  that 
its  projections  of  television  channel  require- 
ments "may  appear  to  be  somewhat  lower 
than  estimates  made  by  others."  Demand 
for  message  channels  would  not  begin  to 
equal  or  surpass  that  for  television  channels 
until  the  later  1970'8,  by  which  time  the  com- 
pany would  have  to  replace  its  Initial  system 
with  a  wholly  new  one  very  similar  to  the 
one  A.T.  &  T.  has  proposed  for  that  period. 
Thus,  Comsat's  system  doesn't  become  truly 
multipurpose  until  the  middle  1970's.  What 
it  has  proposed,  in  effect,  is  that  for  the  first 
four  or  five  years  an  essentially  single-pur- 
pose system  be  enlarged  somewhat,  so  that 


TV  revenues  can  subsidize  experimentation 
with  satellite  transmission  of  telephone  and 
data  messages.  This  enlargement,  Comsat 
argues,  would  make  passible  economies  of 
scale  that  would  lower  the  average  cost  per 
TV  channel. 

Whether  one  multipurpose  system  would 
In  fact  be  cheaper  than  two  "dedicated"  sys- 
tems is  a  matter  of  some  debate;  there  are 
economies  of  specialization  as  well  as  econ- 
omies of  scale.  Whatever  the  interplay  be- 
tween them,  as  the  Ford  Foundation  cogently 
argued  in  its  December  12  filing  to  the  FCC, 
the  argument  turns  "on  how  physical  facili- 
ties are  used,  not  on  how  they  are  owned 
and  organized."  The  choice  is  not  between  a 
nimfiber  of  special-purpose  systems  and  a 
single  multipurpose  system  owned  by  Com- 
sat or  A.T.  &  T.  "If  there  are  substantial  cost 
advantages  in  Joint  use  of  some  part  of  the 
facilities  of  a  television  eatellite  system — on 
the  groimd  or  in  space— for  telephone  and 
data  transmission,"  the  foundation  suggests, 
"there  is  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be 
done."  After  all,  A.T.  &  T.  was  required  to 
share  ownership  in  its  latest  transatlantic 
cable  with  the  three  U.S.  international  "rec- 
ord" carriers. 

The  real  question  at  issue  Is  how  satellites 
are  to  affect  communication  rates.  Ordi- 
narily, the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  a  particu- 
lar product  or  service  brought  about  by  a 
new  technology  will  lead  to  a  more  or  less 
commensurate  reduction  in  the  price  of  that 
particular  product  or  service.  A  $19-milllon 
cut  in  annual  costs  from  use  of  satellites 
would  have  a  huge  and  Visible  effect  on  the 
$65-million  annual  bill  fbr  TV  distribution. 
But  if  the  cost  of  new  facilities  must  be  aver- 
aged with  those  of  existing  facilities  in  deter- 
mining rates,  as  A.T.  &  T.  has  urged,  and 
Comsat  has  Implicitly  agreed  to,  the  $19-mil- 
Uon  saving  would  all  but  disappear;  It  Is  a 
mere  droplet  when  measured  against  AT.  & 
T.'s  $4.6  billion  of  long-distance  revenues. 
And  since  costs  and  revenues  from  different 
services  would  be  lumped  together,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  FCC  or  anyone  else  to 
Judge  how  much  satellites  cut  the  cost  of 
any  particular  communication  service,  and 
hence  whether  the  new  technology  was  be- 
ing put  to  Its  optimum  use. 

THK   AMERICAN   TELEPHONE  WAT   OF  LIFE 

The  FCC  traditionally  has  concerned  itself 
only  with  A.T.  &  T.'s  over-all  rate  of  return 
on  interstate  operations.  Indeed.  untU  it 
began  its  mammoth  investigation  of  A.T.  & 
T.'s  costs  and  revenues  a  year  or  so  ago,  the 
commission  had  never  seriously  tried  to  find 
out  what  those  costs  were,  except  in  very 
broad  categories.  As  economist  Leland  L. 
Johnson  points  out  in  hla  Rand  Corp.  study 
of  "Communications  Satellites  and  Tele- 
phone Rates,"  the  FCC  had  never  even  com- 
pleted a  formal  rate  hearing  or  investigation 
of  the  "reasonableness"  of  A.T.  &  T's  long- 
distance message  rates  or  its  rate  of  return. 
Any  disagreements  that  arose  between  it  and 
A.T.  &  T.  were  worked  out  through  some 
compromise  that  avoided  formal  proceed- 
ings. The  two  parties  negotiated  with  each 
other  like  two  sovereign  powers. 

The  result  is  that  A.T.  &  T.  has  enjoyed  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  freedom  for  a  regu- 
lated company.  It  has  been  able  to  decide 
what  the  structure  of  its  rates  should  be. 
and  it  has  been  able  to  use  profits  from  one 
kind  of  service  to  subsidize  its  expansion  Into 
other,  sometimes  unprofitable  service  areas. 
The  principle  that  savings  from  new  tech- 
nology should  be  "passed  along  to  all  users" 
enables  the  company— not  Its  customers,  not 
the  FCC,  not  the  free  play  of  the  market- 
to  decide.  In  effect,  what  those  savings  should 
be  and  how  they  should  bt  used.  What  the 
Ford  proposal  threatens,  in  short,  is  not 
A.T.  &  T.'s  survival— there's  no  question  of 
that — but  its  autonomy,  its  managerial  way 
of  life.  A.T.  &  T.  is  particularly  sensitive  to 
that  threat  because  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  FCC  appears  to  be  moWng  In  the  dlrec- 
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tlon  of  regulating  the  company's  return  on 
specific  categories  of  service. 

To  a  considerable  degree,  the  issue  has  been 
blurred  by  the  fact  that  A.T.  &  T.  is  well 
managed,  and  that  it  operates  a  superbly  effi- 
cient and  almost  unbelievably  complicated 
communication  system.  (To  appreciate  the 
quality  and  economy  of  A.T.  &  T.'s  service, 
one  has  only  to  travel  abroad  and  try  to  place 
an  ordinary  local  phone  call.)  And  yet  It  is 
clear  that  exposure  to  technological  compe- 
tition has  the  same  effect  on  A.T.  &  T.  that 
it  has  on  any  other  company:  it  provides  a 
strong  incentive  to  increase  efficiency  and  a 
strong  corrective  to  the  tendency  toward  cau- 
tion and  technological  conservatism. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Ford  Foundation  pro- 
posal, the  application  of  satellite  technology 
to  TV  distribution  would  have  been  delayed 
by  at  least  several  years,  and  costs  of  con- 
ventional TV  distribution  would  have  gone 
up  Instead  of  down.  For,  Just  three  days  be- 
fore the  f  oundatiorl  filed  Its  plan  last  August, 
A.T.  &  T.  formally  asked  the  FCC  for  permis- 
sion to  raise  its  TV  transmission  rates.  The 
rate  increase  was  necessary,  A.T.  &  T.  told 
the  commission,  because  its  revenues  from 
TV  distribution  were  not  large  enough  to 
cover  the  Incremental  costs  incurred  In  pro- 
viding the  service.*  In  discussing  the  in- 
crease, the  company  made  only  a  vague  refer- 
ence to  a  "preliminary  investigation  of  the 
use  of  satellites  for  domestic  communications 
service"  on  its  part  that  Indicated  "that  there 
may  be  possibilities  for  cost  reductions  when 
a  combination  of  satellites  and  landlines  is 
used  for  the  longer  hauls."  Just  five  months 
later — in  response  to  the  Ford  proposal — the 
phone  company  was  proposing  a  combined 
satellite-land-line  system  that  would  cut  TV 
distribution  costs  by  $19  million— more  than 
25  percent — in  1969. 

The  FCC's  approach  to  regulation  creates  a 
strong  bias  in  favor  of  technologies  requiring 
heavy  capital  investment  and  against  capi- 
tal-saving technologies  like  satellites;  this 
may  reinforce  A.T.  &  T.'s  conservatism.  The 
FCC  lets  a  carrier  set  rates  at  a  level  that 
will  permit  it  to  earn  a  "reasonable"  return 
on  its  capital  investment.  With  any  given 
rate  of  return  on  capital,  the  larger  the  fixed 
investment  required,  the  larger  the  dollar 
earnings. 

THE  RELUCTANT  EUROPEANS 

Comsat,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  eager  to  find 
as  many  satellite  applications  as  possible. 
Unlike  the  common  carriers.  It  is  limited  to 
a  single  technology;  and  It  has  $180  million 
of  Idle  capital  sitting  in  the  bank.  Eventu- 
ally, the  company  should  be  able  to  employ 
the  capital  very  profitably  in  the  Interna- 
tional satellite  system,  of  which  it  owns  about 
half.  Development  of  that  system  has  been 
held  back  somewhat,  however,  by  the  desire 
of  the  Europeans  to  protect  their  large  In- 
vestments in  transatlantic  cables.  Anyway, 
the  Europeans  are  not  overly  eager  to  stimu- 
late demand  for  international  telephone  by 
any  further  rate  cuts,  since  they  are  re- 
luctant to  expand  local  telephone  capacity 
to  keep  pace  with  International  traffic. 
Hence  Comsat  has  been  able  to  lease  only 
about  one-third  of  the  240  circuits  In  Early 
Bird.  The  Asian  and  African  countries  are 
eager  for  satellite  service,  but  they  simply 
cannot  finance  rapid  expansion  of  domestic 
telephone  plant. 

With  all  these  obstacles  to  rapid  growth  of 
international  traffic,  the  U.S.  domestic  mar- 
ket looks  more  and  more  vital  to  Comsat. 
The  company's  projections  for  1970  show 
U.S.  domestic  traffic  reaching  a  volume  ten 
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*The  company  explained  that  it  would 
have  liked  to  raise  its  rates  still  more,  but 
felt  unable  to  do  so  because  a  growing  num- 
ber of  television  stations— 177  at  the  end  of 
196S — have  found  it  cheaper  to  get  their  net- 
work programs  from  private  microwave  sys- 
tems than  from  the  Bell  System. 


times  that  of  the  International,  and  Comsat 
naturally  would  like  to  have  that  market  for 
Itself  And  since  television  distribution, 
where  the  satellite's  cost  advantage  is  so 
clear-cut,  is  a  relatively  limited  market, 
Comsat  is  anxious  to  encourage  the  use  of 
satellites  for  telephone  and  data  trans- 
mission. 

Comsat's  problem  is  complicated  still  fur- 
ther by  the  fact  that  it  is  severely  limited  in 
the  number  of  customers  it  can  serve.  It  is 
barred  by  the  1962  act  from  selling  directly 
to  private  users  other  than  common  carriers, 
except  with  the  FCC's  permission — and  the 
FCC  has  made  it  clear  that  It  wont  give  that 
permission.  Thus  Comsat's  main  domestic 
customers  are  bound  to  be  the  common  car- 
riers, which  also  happen  to  be  Its  biggest 
stockholders.  (A.T.  &  T.  alone  owns  29  per- 
cent of  Comsat's  stock  and  holds  three  seats 
on  its  fifteen -man  board.)  Comsat  some- 
times feels  the  need  to  acconunodate  its  In- 
terests to  those  of  the  carriers. 

At  times,  accommodation  looks  more  like 
subordination.  Certainly  Comsat  has  dras- 
tically modified  Its  Initial  reaction  to  the 
Ford  Foundation  proposal  from  approval  in 
principle  to  all-out  opposition.  In  late  Au- 
gust, for  example,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported— a  few  days  after  McCormack  and 
Comsat  President  Joseph  V.  Charyk  had  had 
lunch  with  the  Times'  editors — that  Comsat 
was  developing  "a  far-reaching  expansion 
and  fundamental  refinement"  of  the  Ford 
proposal,  whereby  part  of  the  cost  savings 
from  every  satellite  application — telephone 
and  data  transmission,  not  Just  television 
distribution — would  be  used  to  provide  free 
channels  and  programing  funds  for  educa- 
tional television.  The  Comsat  counterpro- 
posal thus  would  have  married  the  Ford 
"social  dividend"  concept  to  a  multipurpose 
commercial  satellite  system,  generating 
profits  for  Comsat  In  addition  to  funds  for 
noncommercial  TV.  The  networks  would 
deal  directly  with  Comsat,  bypassing  A.T.  & 
T.  This  "key  provision,"  the  Times  reported, 
"may  prove  controversial"  In  view  of  the  car- 
riers' insistence  that  Comsat  deal  only  with 
them  and  not  with  their  customers.  But  "It 
was  understood,"  the  Times  continued, 
"that  Comsat  hoped  both  the  carriers  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
would  agree  that  educational  TV  posed  a 
unique  issue  warranting  a  new  approach." 

The  hope  did  not  materialize;  the  trial 
balloon  apparently  fared  worse  in  Comsat's 
boardroom  than  It  did  In  the  Times'  private 
dining  room.  And  so  the  elaborate  counter- 
proposal that  Comsat  submitted  to  the  FCC 
In  December  proposed  a  system  In  which 
Comsat  would  sell  Its  satellite  channels  to 
the  common  carriers  in  accordance  with 
traditional  common -carrier  pricing. 

THE    PENTAGON    VERSUS    THE    FCC 

Because  It  is  hedged  In  by  so  many  con- 
straints, Comsat  is  forced  to  play  a  number 
of  quite  different,  and  sometimes  apparently 
confilcting,  games.  In  fighting  for  a  larger 
share  of  International  telecommunication 
traffic,  It  has  In  effect  abandoned  the  ap- 
proach It  Is  urging  for  the  domestic  market. 
Last  summer  it  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  lease  directly  to 
the  department  some  thirty  transpacific 
channels  on  the  satellite  It  was  planning  to 
orbit  over  the  Pacific.  Before  It  contracted 
with  Comsat,  the  Defense  Department  bad 
opened  the  bidding  to  others;  the  three  n.S. 
international  "record"  carriers  (R.C.A.  Com- 
munications, I.T.T.  World  Commimlcatlons, 
and  Western  Union  International)  quoted 
prices  ranging  from  $10,000  to  $12,500  a 
month  per  half  circuit.  The  department 
then  decided  to  lease  the  circuits  directly 
from  Comsat  at  a  cost  of  $4,000  a  month, 
only  slightly  more  than  what  the  carriers 
would  have  bad  to  pay  Comsat  had  the  De- 
fense Department  leased  the  circuits  from 
them.  The  carriers  made  a  counter-proposal 
to  cut  rates  about  40  percent  on  all  leased 
circuits  In  the  Pacific  If  the  tblrty-drcult 


satellite  contract  were  assigned  to  them. 
The  Pentagon  turned  it  down. 

The  ensuning  brouhaha  has  been  almost 
as  intense  as  the  one  aroiised  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  proposal.  In  signing  the  con- 
tract, the  Pentagon  ignored  an  FCC  ruling 
that  Comsat  could  deal  directly  with  gov- 
ernment agencies  only  in  "unique  or  excep- 
tional circumstances,"  and  then  only  with 
the  FCC's  approval — approval  that.  In  this 
Instance,  has  not  yet  been  given.  The  De- 
fense Department  contends  that  it  has  the 
right  to  contract  with  Comsat  without  FCC 
approval.  The  issue  may  end  up  in  the 
courts. 

Here  again,  as  In  the  Ford  Foundation  pro- 
posal, the  legal  question  of  who  has  the  right 
to  do  what  to  whom  tends  to  obscure  the 
more  fundamental  economic  question:  How 
should  the  savings  from  satellite  technology 
be  applied?  Indeed,  the  issues  are  virtually 
the  same,  though  Comsat  is  taking  opposite 
positions  In  the  two  cases.  For  what  the 
thirty-channel  contract  was  clearly  designed 
to  do  was  to  separate  out  a  specialized  serv- 
ice, leased  satellite  channels,  from  the  com- 
posite transpacific  business  so  that  the  sav- 
ings attributable  to  use  of  satellites  could  be 
identified  and  returned  to  the  user.  If  the 
carriers'  counterproposal  were  adopted,  the 
satellite  savings  would  be  applied  across  the 
board.  The  Defense  Department  thus  would 
pay  more  for  its  satellite  circuits,  but  less  lor 
the  cable  circuits;  according  to  FCC  calcula- 
tions, which  some  experts  question,  the  de- 
partment's net  savings  would  be  larger  un- 
der that  plan.  But  that  would,  of  course, 
make  it  much  more  difficult  in  the  future 
for  the  Defense  Department  to  discover  what 
the  real  costs  are,  hence  more  difficult  for  the 
department  to  force  the  carriers  to  lower 
their  rates  as  costs  decline.  (The  depart- 
ment had  been  trying  for  several  years  to  get 
the  record  carriers  to  lower  their  rates,  with- 
out success.) 

MANEtrVERING  TOWARD  MERCER 

The  thirty-channel  controversy,  as  It  has 
come  to  be  called,  has  other  ramifications. 
Legislation  about  to  be  introduced  in  Con- 
gress would  permit,  or  perhaps  require,  the 
international  record  carriers  to  merge  with 
each  other,  and  ultimately  with  Comsat.  The 
high-capacity  underseas  cables  that  A.T.  &  T. 
began  laying  in  the  1950's  destroyed  the  rec- 
ord carriers'  technological  base  by  eliminat- 
ing the  distinction  between  voice  and  record 
(i.e.,  data)  transmission.  The  record  carriers 
have  survived  in  large  part  because  of  pro- 
tection from  the  FCC,  which  reserved  certain 
parts  of  the  leased-clrcult  business  for  them, 
and  which  has  tolerated  International  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  rates  high  enough  to 
enable  them  to  exist. 

There's  considerable  doubt  as  to  how  long 
the  three  companies  can  continue  to  exist  as 
separate  entities;  both  David  Sarnoff  of 
R.C.A.  and  Harold  Geneen  of  I.T.T.  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  merging  their  interna- 
tional subsidiaries  with  other  carriers.  The 
main  impetus  for  some  kind  of  merger,  how- 
ever, is  coming  from  the  White  Hoiise  Office 
of  Telecommunications  Management,  which 
thinks  that  a  single  entity  handling  all  inter- 
national telecommunication  to  and  from  the 
U.S.  could  represent  U.S.  Interests  much  more 
effectively  than  the  present  system,  in  which 
traffic  Is  divided  among  A.T.  &  T.,  the  three 
record  carriers,  and  Comsat. 

Comsat  would  welcome  a  merger  if  the 
terms  were  favorable — for  example.  If  it  could 
acquire  the  three  record  carriers.  It  fears 
winding  up  as  a  Junior  partner  or  being  left 
out  altogether.  To  improve  its  own  bargain- 
ing position,  therefore.  Comsat  would  like  to 
establish  a  separate  rate  structvu'e  for  satel- 
lite communication,  as  It  did  In  the  thirty- 
circuit  contract  with  the  Pentagon;  this 
would  dramatize  the  cost  advantage  of  satel- 
lites over  conventional  means  of  transmis- 
sion. The  carriers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
using  against  Comsat  the  same  argument 
Comsat  and  A.T.  &  T.    are  tislng  against  the 


Ford  Foundation:  that  cost  savings  from  a 
new  technology  should  not  be  restricted  to 
the  users  of  that  technology,  but  should  be 
passed  on  to  all  common-carrier  ciistomers. 
With  the  Defense  Department  and  the  Office 
of  Telecommunications  Management  as 
allies,  Comsat  is  quite  willing  to  engage  in 
open  confilct  with  the  record  carriers,  even 
though  they  own  about  14  percent  of  Its 
stock  (only  one  of  the  record  carriers — I.T.T. 
WorldCom — Is  represented  on  the  Comsat 
board). 

Ultimately,  Congress  will  haVe  to  resolve 
the  issues  raised  by  both  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  the  thirty-channel  controversies. 
The  legislative  guides  are  sadly  out  of  data: 
the  basic  law  regulating  commimication 
carriers  was  wfltten  in  1934,  technologically 
several  millennia  ago;  and  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Act  of  1962  was  drawn  up 
before  the  shape  of  satellite  technology  had 
become  clear.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  ques- 
tion Congress  must  face  up  to  Is  whether  It 
wants  to  encourage  technological  competi- 
tion or  to  protect  the  competitors.  The 
question  can  no  longer  be  avoided. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  is  there  further  morning 
business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  355. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  LEciSLAmrE  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  355)  to  improve  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Pederal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  W.est  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

EUender 

Xrvln 

Fannin 

Fong 


[No.  17  Leg.] 

Oore 

Omening 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Ebirtke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Kucbel 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellaa 

McOee 

McOovem 


Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Elandolph 

Blbicoff 

Ruasell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

SPMlg 

Stennls 
Symington 
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Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 
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Williams,  N.J.     Young,  N.  Dak. 
Williams,  Del.     Young,  Ohio 
Yarborough 


Mr.  LONO  of  Loiiislana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  MclNTYRE],  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inottye]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  F*ul- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Skathers]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  explain  briefly  why 
I  believe  it  would  be  well  that  the  com- 
mittee give  this  bill  further  study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana yield  himself? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  it 
well  to  explain  why,  in  my  judgment, 
further  study  should  be  given  to  this 
bill  and  all  the  amendments  to  it  at  the 
desk  and  the  suggestions  Senators  have 
made. 

This  reorganization  proposal  was  first 
submitted  to  us  on  the  theory  that  we 
could  streamline  Congress  to  do  a  more 
efQcient  and  effective  job,  and  perhaps 
save  the  taxpayers  some  money.  But 
one  of  the  recommendations  In  the  bill, 
Mr.  President,  is  to  create  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  the 
creation  of  such  a  committee  would 
soon  cost  the  taxpayers  nearly  $1  trillion ; 
and  my  belief  is  well  founded.  Set  up 
in  the  back  of  the  Chamber  is  a  chart 
showing  the  benefits  we  have  provided 
to  veterans.  The  whole  burden  of  the  ar- 
gument for  creating  this  special  veterans' 
committee  Is  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  has  been  too  cautious  in  afford- 
ing benefits  to  veterans.  I  should  like 
Senators  to  look  at  the  chart  in  the  rear 
of  the  room,  to  see  a  tabulation  of  the 
benefits  we  have  already  voted.  To  date, 
we  have  voted  $381  billion  in  veterans' 
benefits.  The  record  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits indicates  that  the  trend  is  toward 
constantly  increasing  the  amount  of  such 
benefits. 

In  the  early  wars,  we  did  not  pay  as 
much  money  for  veterans'  benefits  as  for 
the  cost  of  the  war;  but  if  Senators  will 
study  the  chart  at  the  back  of  the  room. 


they  will  notice  that  for  the  last  three 
wars — World  War  I,  World  War  n,  and 
the  Korean  conflict — the  veterans'  bene- 
fits that  the  Finance  Committee  has 
voted  for  veterans  have  exceeded  the  cost 
of  the  wars  by  about  3  to  1. 

For  example.  World  War  I  cost  $26  bil- 
lion for  military  operations.  We  have 
paid  out  thus  far,  for  benefits  for  World 
War  I  veterans,  $41  billion — almost  twice 
the  cost  of  the  war.  We  have  about  $20 
billion  remaining  to  pay — that  Is, 
assuming  that  we  do  not  vote  any 
further  benefits  for  veterans  of  that  war. 

There  is  an  additional  chart  to  show 
what  the  cost  would  be  of  one  of  the 
favorite  recommendations  made  on  be- 
half of  veterans.  Any  time  a  Senator 
goes  to  talk  to  any  veterans'  organiza- 
tion which  includes  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  someone  there  will  always  say, 
"What  about  a  spyecial  pension  for  us 
veterans?" 

That  proposal  is  to  have  a  pension  of 
about  $100  a  month  for  every  veteran 
and  $75  a  month  for  the  widow  of  every 
veteran,  whether  he  fought  or  not. 

Once  we  start  doing  that,  we  will  have 
to  do  it  for  the  veterans  of  all  wars,  past, 
present,  and  future. 

If  we  add  the  cost  of  such  a  proposal 
to  the  pensions  and  other  benefits  we 
have  already  paid  and  will  have  to  pay, 
we  will  then  owe  the  veterans  $776 
bilUon. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  managing  the  national 
debt.  It  has  the  responsibility  of  think- 
ing in  terms  of  how  much  we  can  afford. 
Everybody  would  like  to  give  all  the  vet- 
erans a  generous  and  handsome  pension. 
Everybody  would  like  to  have  the  widows 
and  wives  of  veterans  receive  generous 
pensions,  whether  they  need  them  or  not. 
However,  somebody  must  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  sajring,  "How  much  can 
we  afford?" 

The  Senate  has  historically  placed  this 
responsibihty  with  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  That  is  the  committee  that 
has  the  responsibility  of  managing  the 
national  debt  and  estimating  and  weigh- 
ing what  the  cost  would  be. 

Senators  know  the  kind  of  thing  that 
we  talk  about.  The  argument  is  that  we 
have  to  have  all  of  these  additional  bene- 
fits because  some  other  committee  would 
vote  for  more  than  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  voted. 

Let  us  look  at  the  cost  involved  if  we 
vote  for  the  pension  proposal. 

The  Korean  conflict  cost  us  $18  billion. 
If  we  vote  for  this  pension  proposal  that 
has  been  suggested,  the  veterans'  pension 
cost  for  the  Korean  conflict  would  be 
$184  billion,  or  10  times  the  cost  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  unfair  to 
suggest  that  the  Finance  Committee  has 
been  miserly  in  conidering  veterans' 
pensions.  We  have  voted  for  a  grand 
total  of  $381  billion  for  veterans.  Of  that 
amount,  a  good  deal  has  been  paid  out, 
and  quite  a  bit  remains  to  be  paid. 

In  addition  to  the  creating  of  a  vet- 
erans' committee  there  are  certain  other 
equally  important  matters  that  should 
be  considered  and  studied.  Some  of  us 
have  pointed  out  how  this  bill  would 
greatly  impede  the  committee  in  its 
work. 


One  proposal  says  that  if  a  Senator 
objects  a  committee  would  have  to  wait 
for  2  weeks  unless  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee could  meet  and  agree  to  hold 
hearings.  Focusing  this  procedure  on 
today's  necessities,  think  of  what  this 
requirement  would  do  to  the  national 
debt  limit  bill  presently  pending  before 
the  House.  We  are  told  the  Government 
is  running  out  of  money  and  money  is 
needed  to  carry  on  the  aSlairs  of  the 
Government.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
bill  temporarily  increasing  the  debt 
limit  will  be  passed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  week.  Under  the 
bill,  we  would  have  to  call  a  meeting 
in  order  to  get  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee to  agree  to  waive  the  2-week  limi- 
tation. After  that  we  would  have  to 
wait  2  days  if  we  had  just  one  objec- 
tion so  that  the  minority  Members  could 
get  their  views  prepared.  We  would  then 
have  to  wait  3  more  days  after  the  meas- 
ure was  placed  on  the  calendar  before 
we  could  vote. 

That  is  a  great  waste  of  time  and  ef- 
fort, where  time  is  of  the  essence.  Also, 
I  have  suggested  that  we  ought  to  have 
voting  machines  such  as  various  State 
legislatures  and  the  United  Nations  have. 
In  that  manner,  we  could  vote  more 
quickly  and  expedite  the  business  of  the 
Senate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  wants  to  have  the  Senate 
agree  to  what  he  refers  to  as  the  Bobby 
Baker  amendment.  If  that  is  going  to 
be  considered,  in  addition  to  a  large 
number  of  other  amendments,  these 
should  be  properly  considered  and 
worked  on  in  committee.  That  is  why 
we  have  committees. 

The  committees  are  better,  equipped  to 
move  more  expeditiously  with  these  mat- 
ters than  we  are  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

For  example,  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  on  which  I  am  very  proud  to 
serve,  we  have  worked  on  complicated 
bills  which  had  as  many  as  1,000  amend- 
ments. 

When  our  committee  worked  on  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964,  there  were  over 
1,000  amendments.  In  the  social  secu- 
rity bill,  the  so-called  medicare  bill  of 
1965,  there  were  more  than  500  amend- 
ments. 

That  is  the  kind  of  work  that  a  smaller 
group  of  Senators  should  devote  its  at- 
tention to,  and  they  can  then  present 
the  Senate  with  their  best  judgment 
after  they  have  obtained  some  idea  of 
the  various  points  of  view  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  legislation. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  committee  for  the 
work  that  it  has  done.  I  think  it  would 
be  appropriate  and  proper  that  the  com- 
mittee take  another  look  at  this  bill,  con- 
sider the  amendments  that  have  been 
offered,  consider  the  arguments  made  on 
those  matters,  and  thereafter  report 
back  to  the  Senate  its  best  and  consid- 
ered judgment. 

If  the  committee  follows  this  orderly 
procedure,  I  would  be  hopeful  that  we 
could  dispose  of  the  bill  in  perhaps  1 
or  2  days  should  the  committee  report 
the  bUl  back. 

For  those  reasons,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  see  fit  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  committee  with  the  understanding 
that  the  committee  will,  as  soon  as  It 
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deems  appropriate,  bring  the  bill  back 
to  the  Senate  with  recommendations. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  sorry  indeed  that  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
has  moved  to  recommit  the  pending  bill. 
I  suppose  it  is  only  natural  that  some 
Senator  would  do  so  in  view  of  the  many 
amendments  that  have  been  offered. 

Recommitting  the  bill  would  be  a  very 
grievous  error.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
not  take  this  action.  Let  me  be  crystal 
clear  as  to  the  reasons  why  I  believe  a 
recommittal  would  be  futile  and  unfair 
considering  the  long  effort  made  over  the 
past  2  years  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Reorganization  of  the  Congress. 

This  matter  was  committed  to  the  spe- 
cial committee  by  a  imanimous  vote  un- 
der a  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  under 
a  resolution  of  the  House  to  make  this 
study.  We  heard  a  large  number  of  wit- 
nesses and  had  many  joint  committee 
sessions  in  order  to  hear  the  testimony. 

We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
executive  session  in  an  effort  to  work  out 
what  we  had  hoped  would  be  the  best 
possible  recommendations  for  a  modem 
Congress,  one  that  would  meet  the  chal- 
lenges posed  by  the  ever-growing  work- 
load that  we  must  carry  and  the  modem 
demands  for  service  to  both  America 
and  the  world. 

Most  of  the  floor  debate  to  date  and 
the  amendments  which  have  been  con- 
sidered relate  to  matters  outside  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress. 

We  were  powerless  to  take  up  matters 
affecting  the  floor  rules,  yet  we  have  been 
talking  for  almost  as  many  hours  on 
these  matters  as  we  have  on  the  matters 
which  are  germane  and  on  which  the 
committee  was  permitted  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  changing  Senate  proce- 
dures. 

I  do  not  think  the  fsw:t  that  we  are 
not  able  to  resolve  all  the  amendments 
is  any  disgrace  to  the  committee.  I  feel 
that  we  have  greatly  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  amendments  In  the  almost  3  weeks 
that  we  have  been  considering  the  bill. 

It  was  not  by  the  choice  of  the  Spe- 
cial Conunlttee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress  that  these  amendments  are 
here.  We  have  tried  to  expedite  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  We  have  acted 
to  date  on  26  amendments. 

Most  of  these  amendments  were 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]. 

We  have  adopted  four  of  these  amend- 
ments. We  compromised  on  the  lan- 
guage on  some  of  the  things  that  the 
Senate  seeks  to  have  done  If  the  bill  is 
recommitted. 

We  feel  that  we  have  displayed  ear- 
nestness, and  we  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
trying  to  meet  the  legitimate  objections 
of  Senators  who  state  their  belief  that 
the  committee  is  in  error  in  maldng  some 
Of  the  proposals  that  it  recommends.  If 
the  suggestions  for  changes  seemed  to  be 
justified  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  committee  made  such  recom- 
mendations. The  Senate  rejected  about 
18  amendments,  and  three  amendments 
have  been  withdrawn. 

We  have  acted  on  26  amendments. 
We  now  have  pending  some  48  amend- 


ments. I  would  be  much  concerned  if 
these  48  amendments  came  from  48 
Members  of  the  Senate.  But,  strangely 
enough,  they  do  not.  While  we  have 
one  amendment  from  each  of  four  Sen- 
ators— Senator  Metcalf,  Senator  Thxir- 
MOND,  Senator  Cannon,  and  Senator 
Magnuson — the  other  37  amendments 
have  been  offered  by  only  four  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  know  of  no  way 
by  which  we  can  prevent  amendments 
or  fail  to  take  them  up. 

We  have  attempted  to  provide  the  time 
and  the  logic  and  the  reason  as  to  our 
action.  Most  of  the  matters  that  have 
been  suggested  were  thoroughly  consid- 
ered by  the  committee.  Many  of  the 
amendments  are  duplications.  They 
parallel  the  same  issue.  Some  present  a 
challenge  to  the  Senate  itself  to  have 
even  the  most  fundamental  rules  of  the 
Senate  apply  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
having  rights  in  committees.  Certainly, 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  rights  in 
committees. 

I  believe  that  we  were  justified  in  ap- 
plying certain  Senate  rules  to  commit- 
tee rules,  because  committees  are  not 
separate  Senates  In  themselves.  The 
chairmen  of  the  committees  are  not  mas- 
ters of  all  Senators  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  those  committees.  The  bill  of 
rights  that  would  be  given  to  Senators 
is  long  overdue,  and  is  a  fine  part  of  this 
legislation.  That  is  not  to  say  that  we 
have  not  been  willing  to  sit  down  and 
talk  and  compromise,  wherever  we  could, 
or  to  modify,  as  we  have  done  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  some  of  the  language  that 
was  In  the  bill. 

I  particularly  refer  to  the  strong  argu- 
ment that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  has  made 
again  on  the  fioor  today,  an  argiunent 
that  he  made  on  September  8,  1966,  at 
hearings  of  this  committee,  which  were 
reopened  at  his  request  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  others  who  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Every  Senator  who  had  anything  to 
complain  about — the  bill  wsis  then  sought 
to  be  reported  by  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress — had  a 
right  to  testify,  and  many  of  them  did. 
Senator  Jackson  appeared.  Senator 
MAGNtrsoN  appeared.  Senator  Long  ap- 
peared. We  had  written  statements  from 
Senator  Hayden,  Senator  Robertson, 
Senator  Bennett,  and  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph.  This  was  after  notice  was 
given  to  all  Senators. 

We  discussed  the  matters  and  heard 
at  length  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  on  the  matter  of  proxy  voting. 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  believe 
that  we  have  modified  this  matter  con- 
siderably. We  are  asking  very  little  of 
committee  chairmen,  to  provide  a  quo- 
rum In  being  and  a  voting  majority  of 
those  attending  on  the  final  reporting 
of  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We 
modified  the  original  provision  that 
would  have  allowed  the  denial  of  proxy 
voting  In  the  markup  parts  of  the  bill, 
wherein  the  bill  was  being  shaped  by 
various  amendments  or  was  coming 
through  the  channel  of  legislation, 
through  the  subcommittees.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  other  Senators  convinced 
the  committee  that  this  would  probably 


be  too  great  a  delaying  proposition,  pos- 
sibly preventing  legislation  from  getting 
to  the  floor,  and  thus  would  be  more 
costly  in  time  delay  than  It  was  worth. 
However,  certainly  at  one  point  In  the 
consideration  of  legislation  that  is  mov- 
ing from  a  committee  to  the  floor,  the 
Senate  Itself  has  a  right,  and  other  Sen- 
ators have  a  right,  to  expect  a  quorum 
in  being  and  their  presence  when  voting 
in  the  committee  to  report  a  bUl. 

The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  We  re- 
quire a  Senator  to  be  present  in  his  seat 
in  order  to  vote  on  legislation  when  it 
is  being  voted  upon  by  the  Senate.  But 
every  Senator  knows  that  the  vote  of  a 
Member  in  a  committee,  for  the  final 
reporting  of  a  bill,  is  10  times  more  im- 
portant than  the  individual  Member's 
vote  on  the  fioor.  It  is  10  times  more 
important  for  him  to  vote  for  or  against 
the  bill  in  committee,  and  to  be  recorded 
for  or  against  it  in  that  place,  than  it  is 
for  him  to  vote  when  the  bill  reaches  the 
fioor. 

Yet  we  believe  that  the  roll  call  votes 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  are  priceless. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana apparently  does  not  think  that  It  Is 
important  for  Senators  to  be  present,  to 
hear  the  debates,  and  to  be  recorded, 
in  the  conmiittee.  He  would  go  even 
further  in  his  suggestions,  which  the 
committee  was  not  able  to  accept,  and 
say  that  every  Member  would  be  allowed 
5  proxy  votes  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 
In  other  words,  we  would  be  given  5 
chances  to  vote  by  proxy  and  to  be  away 
during  the  consideration  of  very  Impor- 
tant bills. 

Make  no  mistake,  these  proxy  votes 
would  probably  occur  many  times,  if  they 
were  permitted,  on  matters  of  high  im- 
portance in  legislation. 

After  hearing  the  suggestion  to  per- 
mit proxy  voting  on  the  fioor,  as  well  as 
to  permit  the  continuation  of  any  type 
of  proxy  voting  that  a  committee  chair- 
man might  decide  he  wants,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  this  would  not  be 
good  legislative  procedure.  On  the  final 
markup,  the  actual,  physical  presence  of 
a  quorum  of  the  committee  and  a  quo- 
rum to  vote  are  very  important.  One 
cannot  argue  with  a  proxy.  The  hand- 
ful of  proxies  that  a  chairman  may  have 
in  his  pocket  are  votes  of  Senators  who 
many  times  do  not  know  the  last  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  a  bill  as  it  came 
up  to  the  final  vote  process.  Very  few 
of  them  provide  any  specifics  as  to  how 
the  Members  shall  vote.  A  proxy  vote  is 
a  vote  given  to  the  chairman,  or  to  some 
other  member  of  the  committee,  to  vote 
as  the  chairman  would  feel  the  Mem- 
ber wished  to  be  voted.  I  have  been 
guilty  of  that  practice  myself.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  the  practice  constitutes 
good  Senate  procedure. 

Certainly,  in  one  instance  during  the 
reporting  of  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  the 
Member  can  be  present  in  the  commit- 
tee; and  if  he  cannot  be  there,  then  his 
vote  should  not  be  counted,  any  more 
than  It  should  be  counted  when  he  can- 
not be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when 
we  are  voting.  I  believe  that  both  pro- 
visions are  unwise. 

The  big  Issue  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  is  most  concerned 
with  is  the  establishment  of  a  Commit- 
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tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  This  proposal 
was  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  in  1946. 
The  original  draft  of  the  bill  provided 
that  separate  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  would 
be  created.  The  House  abolished  the 
three  or  four  committees  that  had  con- 
flicting jurisdiction  and  that  dealt  with 
veterans  affairs,  and  consolidated  vet- 
erans affairs  In  one  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  has 
since  distinguished  Itself.  I  believe,  in  the 
adequate  consideration  of  veterans  legis- 
lation. 

When  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate,  it  was 
amended  to  strike  out  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  as  such  and  to  divide 
its  jurisdiction  between  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Com- 
mltte  on  Finance.  I  believe  that  Senator 
George  who  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  was  most  effective  in 
leaving  matters  dealing  with  veterans,  as 
I  recall,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  matters  dealing  with  welfare  of  the 
veterans  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  That  arrangement  has 
existed  for  some  20  years. 

The  committee  was  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing opinion  that  because  of  the  Korean 
war,  the  Vietnamese  war,  and  other  vet- 
erans' problems,  including  the  veterans' 
educational  program,  the  medical  pro- 
gram, and  other  matters,  the  argxmient 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  Senate  as  a  com- 
panion to  the  one  in  the  House  would  add 
to  the  clarification  of  the  jurisdictions 
and  would  facilitate  joint  action  by  the 
two  committees,  both  representing  veter- 
ans. In  other  words,  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee of  the  House — we  already  have  ex- 
perienced this  situation — often  will  not 
take  up  a  bill  that  the  Senate  takes  up, 
because  they  do  not  recognize  the  juris- 
diction over  here  as  being  capable  or 
proper  in  representing  the  veterans 
legislation. 

We  have  lost  many  bills  on  which  the 
Vetersms'  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  refused  to  go  to  confer- 
ence because  they  did  not  accept  juris- 
diction. This  is  a  matter  In  which  we  do 
not  want  to  bum  down  the  house  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  mice. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  feels  that 
he  wants  to  test  this  matter,  to  kill  the 
suggestion  or  proposal  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Veterans'  Committee,  he 
could  qxilte  easily  have  made  that  motion 
Instead  of  the  motion  to  recommit.  I  feel 
that  a  motion  to  recommit  is  going  to  be 
a  death  blow  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  difflcult  to  get  100  recom- 
mendations, which  this  bill  contains  that 
all  Senators  will  subscribe  to.  That  is 
primarily  the  reason  why  we  have  re- 
ceived some  63  amendments,  practically 
all  of  which,  except  four,  have  been  In- 
troduced by  four  Senators. 

Other  Senators  do  not  seem  to  be,  or 
have  not  been,  deeply  hostile  to  any  of 
these  matters.  Perhaps  they  are  waiting 
to  exercise  their  parliamentary  rights  to 
amend  those  recommendations  of  which 
they  disapprove.  That  Is  a  procedure 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  could  properly 
have  followed. 

We  discuued  this  matter  for  some  2 


years  to  try  to  get  together  on  recom- 
mendations that  we  felt  both  bodies 
could  accept.  There  is  no  use  in  trying 
to  recommend  legislation  that  is  going 
to  die. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
number  of  Senators  who  object  to  our 
recommendations  are  few.  But  their 
production  of  amendments  is  in  great 
quantity.  However,  when  those  amend- 
ments are  singled  out.  these  Senators  are 
objecting  to  only  a  few  things. 

The  three  members  of  the  Republican 
Party — the  minority  party — who  served 
most  faithfully,  I  am  sure  will  agree  that 
there  was  no  partisanship  whatsoever 
shown  by  the  three  majority  Senators  in 
our  consideration  of  Senate  matters. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  we 
had  the  same  situation.  There  were 
three  members  of  the  minority  party 
and  three  members  of  the  majority  par- 
ty. We  all  worked  together  and  at- 
tempted to  perfect  the  bill  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
well  as  of  the  Senate.  The  Members  of 
the  House  look  forward  to  the  bUl  being 
passed  quickly  by  the  Senate,  then  by  the 
House,  and  then  all  of  us  can  go  to  the 
country  and  say:  this  we  have  done  be- 
cause we  felt  it  was  high  time  to  again 
modernize  the  organization  of  Congress. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  has  offered  many 
amendments.  The  committee  did  not  go 
as  far  as  he  would  have  liked  it  to  go. 
However,  now  we  are  getting  amend- 
ments from  those  who  say  that  we  are 
going  too  far.  This  is  a  problem  one 
always  faces  In  attempting  any  reor- 
ganization. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  first  time  in  21 
years.  Congress  has  seriously  undertaken 
a  careful  look,  a  bipartiEan  look,  a  stud- 
ied look — a  moderate  look,  if  you  will — 
at  our  organizational  machinery.  We 
would  be  in  a  pretty  bad  situation  if  we 
said  that  this  bill  is  taking  too  much 
time,  although  no  other  bills  are  waiting 
or  pushing.  There  is  no  reason  to  re- 
commit the  bill  to  make  way  for  smother 
bill.  We  can  lay  the  bill  aside  if  the 
debt  limit  bill  comes  in. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  spent  more 
time  discussing  rule  XXU.  than  we  have 
spent  in  coimection  with  this  package 
of  reforms  that  we  are  trying  to  bring 
about,  embodjdng  more  than  100  sep- 
arate ideas  for  the  Improvement  of 
Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  laying  the  bill 
aside  while  necessary  political  recogni- 
tion of  ceremonials  is  conducted  is  neces- 
sary or  proper,  because  I  feel  that  when 
Senators  return  we  will  perhaps  have 
had  time  to  think  about  the  matter. 
Perhaps  we  can  look  at  the  proposals 
again  and  discuss  them  in  committee  and 
try  to  do  something  about  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  and  Mr.  HOL- 
LAND addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  few  addi- 
tional moments  on  my  motion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template offering  an  amendment  to  the 
motion  to  recommit.  I  understand  It 
contains  no  instruction  to  report  the  bill 


back.  I  do  believe  there  should  be  an 
instruction  to  report  the  bill  back  on  a 
day  certain,  and  I  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment since  it  is  in  order  to  add  to  the 
motion  to  recommit,  instructions  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate  not 
later  than  30  days  from  this  date. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  so  modify  my  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] 
modifies  his  motion  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  Senate  not  later  than  30  days  from 
this  date. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  point  out  a  few  additional 
things  which  indicate  that  the  bill  should 
have  more  study. 

One  proposal  that  reqiilres  more  study 
provides  that  the  committee  can  hold 
closed  hearings  only  If  it  is  discussing  a 
matter  of  national  security  or  a  matter 
that  would  have  an  adverse  reflection  on 
an  individual. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  necessarily  discussed  tax  re- 
turns from  time  to  time,  and  the  law 
forbids  us  to  discuss  these  in  public. 
That  is  one  point  that  evidently  was  not 
considered  by  the  specisd  committee, 
but  it  is  important. 

Another  proposal  that  should  be  con- 
sidered requires  that  the  statement  of  a 
witness  be  filed  2  days  in  advance  of  his 
appearance  xinless  a  majority  of  the 
committee  determines  otherwise.  Many 
times  only  two  or  three  Senators  are 
present.  Sometimes  only  one  Senator 
is  present  to  take  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  who  comes  before  the  committee 
without  a  written  statement.  This  pro- 
vision would  make  it  unlawful  for  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  hear  a 
witness  who  had  not  filed  his  statement 
2  days  in  advance  if  a  majority  of  the 
committee  were  not  present  to  waive  the 
rule. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
requirement  of  a  quorum  would  apply 
only  to  final  reporting;  It  would  not  apply 
to  hearings.  The  open  meeting  Is  not 
an  open  hearing.  I  certainly  feel  that 
hearings  should  be  open  imless  they  af- 
fect the  national  security  or  the  personal 
reputation  of  someone  who  might  be 
damaged. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  look  at  page  13  of  the  bill,  he  will 
see  that  the  bill  requires  that  a  majority 
of  a  committee  must  vote  to  permit  a 
witness  to  testify  if  he  has  not  filed  a 
written  statement  with  the  committee  2 
days  in  advance.  So  if  a  majority  of  a 
committee  were  not  present,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  get  a  majority,  which  means 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  By  a  majority  vote, 
not  by  a  majority  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Many  times 
in  the  Senate  we  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
majority. 

To  continue,  there  are  all  sorts  of 
make-work  proposals — and  expensive 
make-work  proposals  at  that,  in  this  bill. 
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It  is  required  that  a  summary  be  made 
of  the  statement  of  every  witness  before 
he  appears,  and  that  after  he  has  ap- 
peared, a  summary  must  be  made  again. 
That  would  mean  a  summary  before  he 
appeared  and  a  simimary  after  he  ap- 
peared. My  guess  is  that  that  would  cost 
at  least  $40,000  for  one  committee.  Mul- 
tiply that  amount  by  13  committees,  and 
we  are  talking  about  a  waste  of  $520,000. 

There  is  another  provision  in  the  bill 
to  require  committees  to  publish  their 
rules.  The  Committee  on  Finance  has 
never  needed  written  rules;  we  operate 
more  or  less  by  unanimous  consent,  so 
far  as  procedure  is  concerned,  and  we 
have  had  no  complaints.  If  a  member 
of  the  committee  wants  hearings  to  be 
held,  the  committee  will  hold  them.  If 
he  wants  additional  witnesses  to  be 
called,  the  committee  will  call  them. 
These  are  matters  of  procedure  that  Sen- 
ators talk  about  and  agree  upon  and  then 
proceed  to  work  out  in  the  best  way  they 
can. 

The  requirement  that  2  weeks'  notice 
must  be  given  before  a  committee  can 
hold  hearings,  unless  a  majority  of  the 
committee  meets  and  agrees  to  waive  the 
2-week  rule,  will  result  in  a  substantial 
delay  in  expediting  business.  A  require- 
ment that  a  committee  normally  cannot 
hold  a  closed  hearing  could  create  prob- 
lems every  now  tmd  then. 

Any  action  taken  by  a  committee 
should  be  discretionary  with  the  commit- 
tee, no  rules  should  be  spelled  out  for 
the  committee.  We  are  not  talking  about 
the  national  security  or  about  adverse  re- 
flection upon  an  Individual.  Wherever 
a  problem  exists,  it  should  be  worked  out 
qiiietly  by  reasoning  with  the  people  con- 
cerned, rather  than  by  forcing  them  to 
have  an  argimient  out  in  the  open,  where 
tempers  tend  to  become  excited  and  peo- 
ple find  themselves  frozen  into  positions. 

Many  times  the  Committee  on  Finance 
holds  1-day  hearings,  at  which  views 
both  pro  and  con  are  heard.  But  the 
bill  provides  that  If  the  minority  wants 
to  call  witnesses,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
set  aside  a  separate  day.  Why  should 
we  not  call  all  witnesses  at  one  time? 

The  bill  would  require  the  setting  aside 
of  a  separate  day  to  hear  the  so-called 
minority  views. 

PHirthermore,  section  105  would  create 
special  legislative  review  specialists 
which  each  committee  could  have. 

Why  do  we  have  to  pass  a  law  to  tell 
a  committee  what  it  can  or  cannot  have? 

Furthermore,  the  proposal  would  re- 
quire, when  we  bring  In  a  conference  re- 
port, that  we  have  to  have  a  separate 
statement  of  all  Senate  conferees,  which 
is  different  from  a  tried  and  established 
principle.  For  a  long  time  we  have  had 
a  statement  from  the  House  managers 
who  speak  for  the  conference.  I  have 
no  objection  at  all  if  the  conferees  want 
to  file  separate  statements,  but  why  do 
we  have  to  write  it  Into  law? 

This  is  just  one  more  make-work  pro- 
cedure. 

Section  122  would  prohibit  a  Senator 
from  serving  on  more  than  one  of  the 
following  committees:  Appropriations. 
Armed  Services.  Finance,  and  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  affect  me. 
I  once  served  on  the  Committee  on  For- 


eign Relations  but  because  of  pressing 
duties,  I  chose  to  resign.  But  when  we 
have  a  Senator — a  very  great  Senator — 
one  who  is  extremely  brilliant,  com- 
petent, and  able,  and  has  a  great  amount 
of  ability  to  give  to  his  country,  why 
should  we  have  to  say  that  such  a  Sen- 
ator cannot  serve  both  on  the  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
particularly  if  he  so  chooses? 

For  the  good  of  the  country,  it  might 
be  essential  that  perhaps  the  ablest 
Member  of  the  Senate  should  serve  on 
those  two  committees.  It  might  be  a 
great  loss  to  the  Nation  not  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  abilities  of  one  of  our 
best  Senators  to  serve  on  two  of  those 
four  committees. 

The  bill  also  seems  to  suggest  that  we 
have  to  have  a  majority  and  a  minority 
staff. 

As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  approached  Republican  members 
of  the  committee  and  said  to  them,  "Do 
you  Republicans  want  to  have  some 
people  named  who  would  be  responsible 
to  the  Republicans  alone?" 

They  said,  "No,  we  would  much  prefer 
to  have  a  professional  staff  giving  the 
same  information  to  Democrats  that  they 
give  to  Republicans.  We  would  rather 
not  have  partisanship  on  the  committee 
staff.  We  would  rather  have  everyone 
a  staff  professional,  equally  responsible 
to  every  member  of  the  committee." 

Mr.  President.  If  that  is  how  the  com- 
mittee wants  to  act,  why  should  we  have 
to  piuss  a  law  providing  that  we  have  a 
partisan  staff,  some  Republicans  and 
some  Democrats?  If  the  committee  pre- 
fers to  have  a  nonpartisan  staff,  why  not 
let  it  have  one? 

Those,  Mr.  President,  are  some  of  the 
problems  that  the  bill  would  create  for 
one  committee.  As  I  say,  the  various 
things  I  am  talking  about  are  not  going 
to  save  any  money  but  instead  will  cost 
additlonEd  money,  and  will  also  take  a 
great  deal  more  time.  Instead  of 
streamlining  Senate  procedure,  I  believe 
that  it  will  impede  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  these  com- 
ments I  am  making  will  be  considered  by 
the  Senate. 

At  the  time  the  special  committee  pro- 
posed to  report  the  bill,  they  gave  to 
committee  chairmen  the  privilege  of 
coming  before  the  special  committee  to 
explain  the  problems  the  bill  might 
create  for  their  committees.  Only  three 
of  us  appeared.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
they  did,  as  I  recall,  adopt  some  tmiend- 
ments  in  order  to  meet  the  objections  of 
each  one  of  us  who  went  before  the  spe- 
cial committee.  But  In  the  very  brief 
time  afforded  us,  we  did  not  have  enough 
time  to  find  all  the  "bugs"  In  the  bUl  and 
bring  up  a  good  many  of  the  problems 
which  would  be  created  for  a  single  com- 
mittee. I  would  assume  that  the  situa- 
tion would  be  the  same  with  regard  to 
others  who  might  not  have  studied  the 
subject  in  as  great  a  detail  as  some  of 
us  on  the  Finance  Committee  have. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  me  3 
or  4  minutes? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  3  or  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFtCEaR.     The 


Senator  from  Florida  Is  recognized  tot 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  a  great  deal  of  good  work  has 
gone  into  the  creation  of  the  pending 
bill.  I  do  not  tMnk  It  is  a  bill  which 
should  be  recommitted.  The  fact  that 
it  would  be  recommitted  under  the  pres- 
ent motion,  with  a  time  limit  for  it  to 
be  reported,  takes  something  out  of  the 
sting  of  a  recommittal.  However.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  that  had  he  proposed 
some  of  the  corrections  which  he  has  Just 
made  on  the  floor  by  way  of  amendments 
to  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  have  been  glad  to  support  them. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  told  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  from  the  begin- 
ning that  there  were  certain  points  in 
the  bUl  to  which  he  objected.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  we  have  been  spending  our 
time,  in  the  main,  considering  amend- 
ments which  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
authority  of  the  committee,  and  other 
amendments,  in  the  nature  of  real  re- 
forms; but  so  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  concerned,  he  has  heard  very 
few  amendments  suggested  which  reeJly 
tend  to  improve  or  correct  the  wording  of 
the  bUl  itself. 

I  think  that  if  we  were  given  a  few  days 
to  go  into  such  amendments  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
mentioned,  we  could  make  real  progress 
and  get  the  bill  passed. 

There  is  great  merit  in  many  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Any  one  of  us  who  thinks  that  the 
country  does  not  believe  Congress,  In- 
cluding the  Senate,  should  be  somewhat 
modernized,  I  think,  is  not  correctly  In- 
formed; because  I  believe  that  the  coun- 
try does  think  the  Senate  should  be 
somewhat  modernized  as  to  its  rules. 

I  want  to  say,  as  one  Senator,  that  I 
appreciate  the  labor  which  has  been  put 
forth  by  members  of  this  committee  In  a 
completely  nonpartisan  way  In  report- 
ing the  biU. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  we  have  not  had 
amendments  proposed  to  the  exact  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  would  permit  us 
to  correct  what  Individual  Senators  and 
the  majority  of  us  might  think  are  por- 
tions of  the  bill  which  need  correcting. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  not  be  recom- 
mitted and  that  we  will  go  ahead  and 
consider  amendments  which  really  run 
to  the  question  of  correction,  or  changes 
in  the  wording  of  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  shielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  the  quortun  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


INo.  IBLeg.] 

Aiken 

Byrd,  W. 

Va. 

Gk>re 

Anderson 

Cannon 

HaiTis 

BartleU 

Clark 

Hartke 

Bible 

Cotton 

H&yden 

Burdlck 

Dodd 

Hin 

Byrd.  Va. 

Ellender 

HoUAnd 
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McCIellan 

Percy 

McOee 

Prozmlr« 

Metcalf 

RlblcoS 

Monroney 

Russell 

Montoya 

Sparkman 

Moes 

Stennls 

Mmkle 

Symington 

Pastore 

Ty  dings 

PeU 

Holllngs 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kuchel 

Lauflcbe 

Long,  La. 

Magntiaon 

lluafleld 

McCarthy 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  A  Quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  be  directed  to  request  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  Senators.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
tothelrnames: 


AUott 

Gruenlng 

Murphy 

Baker 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bogga 

Hatfield 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Hlckenloopor 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Hruaka 

Boott 

Carlaon 

Jants 

Smith 

Ctae 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McOovem 

Thurmond 

Dtrksen 

BAiUer 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Domlnlck 

Mondale 

WlUlams,  Del. 

ttrln 

Morse 

Tart>orougb 

Fannin 

Morton 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Mimdt 

Young,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum Is  present. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  to  improve  the  organization 
of  the  Congress  Is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
congressional  mandate  to  a  special  com- 
mittee to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  to 
make  proposals  in  this  field.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  delegatlmi  to  that  spe- 
cial committee  were  well  chosen  and  th^r 
devotion  to  that  task  was  exemplary. 
The  chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation  Is 
a  man  without  equal  In  dedication  to  and 
expertise  in  better  congressional  organi- 
zation and  reform.  He  was  cochairman 
of  a  similar  Joint  committee  with  the  late 
Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette  in  1946 
which  streamlined  the  Congress  that 
year.  His  efforts  then  were  significant, 
his  proposals  then  were  far  reaching — 
and  time  has  shown  their  immense  wis- 
dom. 

We  were  fortunate  to  gain  his  consent. 
He  did  not  ask  to  serve,  but  was  requested 
to  serve  again  so  that  his  expertise,  his 
dedication  and  his  broadened  experience 
diurlng  the  intervening  21  years  could  be 
utilized  in  determining  the  proper  areas 
for  attention  to  further  improve  our  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness. 

We  were  fortunate  also  to  have  en- 
listed the  service  of  so  capable  a  ranking 
Member  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
as  the  senior  Senator  frcxn  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Muitdt].  His  studious  endeavor  to 
achieve  effective  reforms  contributed 
greatly  to  the  specific  pr(qx>sals  which  we 


have  under  consideration.  I  concur  fully 
with  his  remarks  on  this  floor  a  few  days 
ago  when  he  said  this  Reorganization  Act 
has  much  to  offer — that  it  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit;  I  agree  with  his  view  that 
the  disagreement  of  some  Members  with 
some  aspects  simply  does  not  warrant 
sending  the  whole  package  back  to  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  significant  that  the  proposals  con- 
ttdned  in  this  bill  receive  the  endorse- 
ment' of  every  member  of  the  special 
committee;  our  delegation  was  truly  out- 
standing: the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  my 
Junior  colleague  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs] — all  of  these 
Members  directed  their  outstanding  tal- 
ents and  devoted  so  many  months  of 
their  valuable  time  to  the  task  the  Sen- 
ate requested.  Their  response  to  our 
mandate  should  be  commended — It  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  found  wanting. 
They  heard  every  quarter  that  desired 
to  express  a  viewpoint;  199  witnesses  ap- 
peared. Ample  notice  and  publication 
was  given  these  hearings — 106  Members 
of  Congress  testified  In  person  or  by 
statement  before  that  committee.  They 
assimilated  well  and  fully  these  recom- 
mendations and  brought  forth  their  com- 
bined judgment.  It  cafmot  be  said  that 
the  conclusions  reached  and  the  pro- 
posals submitted  by  ttie  special  com- 
mittee are  not  well  thought  out.  The 
bill  does  propose  change — our  establish- 
ment of  the  special  committee  implied 
that  change  was  not  only  necessary  but 
desirable  and  long  overdue.  We  may 
disagree  with  specific  aspects,  but  the 
proper  place  now  to  offer  alternatives  Is 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

A  recommittal  motion,  with  or  without 
a  time  limitation,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
the  proper  method  by  which  to  express 
dissatisfaction  with  ^>ecific  proposals 
contained  in  the  bill.  The  committee 
has  made  its  judgment.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  further  study  by 
the  special  committee  would  result  in 
different  proposals,  llie  special  com- 
mittee has  brought  forward  its  judgment, 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  must  now  face  up 
to  whether  these  proposals  shall  be  Insti- 
tuted. The  Senate  should  now  exercise 
its  judgment.  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
the  recommittal  motion. 

In  my  opinion  a  vote  to  recommit  the 
work  o(  this  committee  is  a  vote  to  kill 
the  year  and  a  half  labor  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  3  minutes 
remaining.  

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  motion  to  recommit  will  be  defeated. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  are  many 
amendments  to  the  pending  bill,  there 
are  not  that  many  issues  involved  here. 
We  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  many 
of  them  without  controversy. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
continue  to  do  so  from  now  on.  There 
Is  nothing  pressing  on  the  Senate  Cal- 


endar. We  can  dispose  of  the  pending 
bill  within  the  next  week  or  10  days. 
If  we  put  it  off  and  then  come  back, 
we  will  run  right  into  the  middle  of  the 
Vietnam  appropriations  bill  and  into  a 
heavily  congested  Senate  Calendar. 

There  is  not  a  thing  that  the  com- 
mittee can  do  that  it  has  not  done.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  \s  an  outstanding 
bill,  but  there  are  good  things  in  it  that 
we  should  not  lose. 

We  have  provided  for  Senate  confer- 
ence reports  and  a  committee  bill  of 
rights,  and  each  of  us  will  have  a  new 
legislative  assistent.  We  are  reducing 
the  size  of  committees.  We  are  pro- 
fessionalizing the  Capitol  police  force. 
We  have  provided  for  microphones  In 
the  Senate  Chamber.  We  are  consoli- 
dating the  telegraph  and  telephone 
allowance  to  Senators.  We  have  pro- 
vided for  an  August  recess. 

These  are  worthwhile  reforms.  We 
should  make  these  reforms  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  very 
regretfully  I  find  myself  in  opposition  to 
the  majority  leader. 

I  served  on  the  La  Follette-Monroney 
committee  20  years  ago.  I  know  what 
a  labor  it  is,  and  out  of  that  experience 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  do  a  prudent 
job.  It  can  do  so  by  sending  the  bill 
back  to  committee. 

If  the  bill  dies  in  committee,  it  will  be 
a  confession  by  the  committee  Itself 
which  reported  the  bill  that  It  will  permit 
it  to  die. 

We  can  always  call  the  jneasure  back 
if  we  want  to. 

When  I  refer  to  a  prudent  Job,  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  there  Is  a  mlnlmmn 
amount  of  defect  contained  in  the  bill. 

In  the  1946  bill,  we  provided  for  a  leg- 
islative budget,  and  the  whole  thing 
collapsed.  We  finally  set  it  up  on  a  sub- 
committee basis.  That  was  a  contribut- 
ing factor  to  the  impairment  of  my  eye- 
sight, and  I  had  to  quit  Congress  as  a 
result. 

We  reduced  the  number  of  commit- 
tees in  the  House  from  43  to  19,  and  in 
the  Senate  from  33  to  15. 

What  was  the  result?  The  result  was 
a  proliferation  of  subcommittees.  I 
serve  today  on  20  subcommittees.  How 
can  a  Senator  do  his  work  within  the 
limitations  of  time  on  that  kind  of  basis? 
It  simply  cannot  be  done. 

Other  things  were  contained  In  that 
bill  at  that  time  which  experience  has 
shown  did  not  work  out. 

We  Included  a  provision  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  adjourn  before  the  31st 
of  July,  but  there  was  a  little  emergency 
hook  contained  in  the  measure  that  we 
could  take  refuge  on.  It  is  still  in  effect 
and  has  been  since  the  Korean  emer- 
gency. 

When  one  wante  to  get  Congress  ad- 
journed, the  opponente  to  such  adjourn- 
ment can  always  take  refuge  in  that 
little  language  in  the  reorganization  act. 
There  are  a  lot  of  other  defects  con- 
tained in  the  bill  that  time  and  experi- 
ence have  shown  to  be  present. 
On  the  basis  of  the  discussion  we  have 
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bad  on  the  votes  and  the  amendments 
that  were  offered — and  there  are  now 
still  55  amendments  pending — this  bill 
ought  to  be  sent  back  to  committee. 

Not  the  least  of  the"dlfflculties  will  be 
the  amendments  contemplated  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  question  of  disclosing 
income  or  liabilities  and  sissets,  and  all 
the  lolderol  that  goes  with  it. 

Still  another  amendment  deals  with 
other  provisions  of  a  like  measure.  The 
dlstlngushed  Senator  from  Delaware 
proposes  to  offer  a  substitute  that  would 
require  that  income  tax  returns  be  made 
available  to  the  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct. 

When  we  set  up  that  committee,  we 
made  some  provision  for  it.  We  said 
that  they  should  recommend  to  the  Sen- 
ate whatever  their  experience  shows  to 
be  wise. 

The  Cooper  resolution  states: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to: 

(3)  Recommend  to  the  Senate,  by  report 
or  resolution,  such  additional  rules  or  reg- 
ulations as  the  Select  Committee  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  Insure 
proper  standards  of  conduct  by  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  by  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Senate,  .  .  . 

We  have  not  even  given  the  commit- 
tee a  chance  to  do  anything  about  it. 
We  are  going  to  cut  the  throats  of  these 
committees  if  these  amendments  offered 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  are  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  has  not  given  usany  as- 
surance with  respect  to  rule  XXn,  as  to 
whether  that  matter  will  come  up. 
Under  the  procedure  here,  that  will  be 
disposed  of  by  a  majority  vote,  and  If 
I  have  to  lead  a  filibuster,  if  I  can  do  so. 
I  am  going  to  do  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  permit  that  kind  of 
business. 

We  have  been  through  that  before. 

The  other  amendment  states  in  effect 
that  the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body. 
We  are  not  going  to  rewrite  these  rules 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  That  is  a 
staff  job.   It  has  to  begone  in  committee. 

The  bill  should  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee with  the  instruction  that  it  must 
report  it  back  in  30  days.  If  the  com- 
mittee wants  to  let  it  die,  it  will  be  ite 
funeral  and  not  ours,  but  we  can  still 
resurrect  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  I  have  4  minutes  remain- 
ing.   

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  all  sorts  of  items  con- 
tained in  the  bill  that  ought  to  be 
changed.  The  best  way  to  accomplish 
change  is  in  the  committee. 

When  I  made  my  first  speech  on  the 
subject,  I  set  out  15  amendments  that  I 
thought  should  be  agreed  to.  For  ex- 
ample, there  was  the  provision  that  all 
committee  meetings  should  be  open. 
That  matter  should  be  entirely  discre- 
tionary with  the  committee  as  to  wheth- 
er the  committee  meeting  should  be  open 
or  closed.  There  was  also  the  matter  of 
saying  that  we  could  not  vote  In  the 
committee  to  report  a  bill  by  proxy. 
That  would  create  a  lot  of  trouble. 


We  may  have  a  tie  vote,  imd  a  Senator 
may  be  in  the  hospital  or  in  Washing- 
ton State  or  in  Maine,  and  we  would 
have  to  hold  up  everything  and  bring 
him  to  the  Senate. 

There  is  also  the  provision  that  if 
anyone  objecte  to  the  majority  report  of 
a  committee,  you  must  wait  2  days  for 
the  minority  to  file  its  views,  and  after 
the  bill  has  been  reported,  it  has  to  lay 
over  for  3  days  before  a  vote  can  be 
taken. 

Much  has  been  said  about  streamlin- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Senate.  Yet 
there  is  a  requirement  in  this  very  bill 
for  a  5-day  d^lay.  If  you  wish  to  call 
a  hearing,  you  must  give  14  days'  notice. 
If  a  man  wishes  to  testify,  you  must  have 
the  man  there,  with  a  stetement,  48 
hours  ahead  of  time.  And  you  cannot 
excuse  him  for  not  having  a  statement, 
imless  you  have  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee there  agreeing  to  do  so.  So  you 
have  to  get  perhaps  nine  people  to  ex- 
cuse a  man  because  he  does  not  have  a 
statement  ready  48  hours  ahead  of  time. 
Then,  we  have  the  Capitol  Hill  Em- 
ployment Service,  to  find  Jobs  for  job- 
seekers  on  Capitol  Hill. 

This  bill  is  different  from  the  previous 
Reorganization  Act,  which  gave  us  less 
committees.  This  time  we  are  given  two 
additional  committees,  and  at  what  po- 
tential cost? 

Look  at  that  chart.  If  you  set  up  a 
special  committee  to  consider  nothing 
but  veterans,  who  will  ever  want  to 
serve  on  it?  It  could  well  cost  the  tox- 
payers  $776  billion. 

Expenses  for  veterans  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  big  wars  have  exceeded 
the  cost  of  the  wars  by  3  to  1.  If  a  spe- 
cial pension  provision  is  passed,  the  cost 
of  veterans'  benefits  will  be  10  times  the 
cost  of  war. 

The  chart  to  which  I  direct  your  at- 
tention Indicates  a  computation  of  what 
the  cost  of  the  Korean  war  would  be  with 
such  a  pension  added.  That  war  cost 
$18  billion.  We  have  alrecuiy  provided 
$69  billion  in  benefits  for  veterans  of  that 
war — 3  times  as  much  as  the  Korean  war 
cost.  If  the  cost  of  a  special  pension  is 
added,  the  cost  of  benefits  for  veterans  of 
the  Korean  war  wUl  be  $184  billion,  and 
the  cost  of  the  war  itself  was  only  $18 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  a  committee  to  consider 
nearly  $1  trillion  of  veterans*  beneflte 
should  be  a  committee  that  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  flnamcing  its  Government 
and  providing  fimds.  That  is  why  the 
Committee  on  Finance  was  given  juris- 
diction of  veterans'  matters. 

That  question,  plus  all  the  other  Im- 
pediments of  the  bill  which  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  a  committee  to  operate,  should 
be  studied. 

I  do  wish  to  say  that  the  special  com- 
mittee has  been  considerate.  It  did  con- 
sider our  suggestions;  and  when  sugges- 
tions were  made  as  to  ways  the  bill  could 
be  and  should  be  improved,  the  commit- 
tee often  took  those  suggestions  to  heart. 
I  have  submitted  15  amendmente  that 
I  believe  should  be  included  in  the  bill. 
When  we  have  all  these  amendmente  to 
consider,  a  committee  should  study  them, 
so  that  we  would  not  have  to  offer  15 
amendmente  and  insist  on  rollcall  votes 
here  on  the  floor.    That  is  why  I  urge 


the  committee  to  consider  these  amend- 
mente, to  consider  the  views  that  have 
been  expressed  on  the  fioor,  and  then  to 
report  a  bill  that  we  hope  will  be  one  that 
can  be  voted  through  without  many  ad- 
ditional amendmente. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  anybody  is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee, I  have  50  sponsors  on  the  bill  to 
create  a  Veterans'  Committee,  and  there 
will  be  a  Veterans'  Committee,  despite 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    Am  I  correct  in  my 
imderstanding  that  if  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  should  prevail,  the  llmltetlons 
in  the  original  resolution  setting  up  this 
special  cMnmlttee  would  still  be  in  effect? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Sena- 
tor's understonding  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  make  no  mlst^e  about 
it,  the  recommittal  of  this  bill  will  be 
the  death  of  the  bill.  We  can  reach 
every  objection  made  by  any  Senator  by 
taking  up  these  amendments.  If  it  is 
worth  fighting  2,  3,  or  4  weeks  at  a  time 
over  a  single  rule,  rule  xxn.  can  we  not 
give  a  week  or  two  to  the  matter  of  cor- 
recting all  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Senate? 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakote. 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
sort  of  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  in  con- 
nection with  the  reason  why  he  is  seek- 
ing to  recommit  this  bill,  when  he  dwells 
on  Uie  argument  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve there  should  be  a  separate  Veterans' 
Committee  In  the  Senate. 

My  beloved  minority  leader  has  said 
that  he  has  Introduced  a  bill  on  that 
subject.  Great,  gracious  Aunt  Nellie, 
we  have  already  introduced  more  than 
50  bills  on  that  subject  over  many  years 
in  the  Senate,  and  time  after  time 
they  have  failed.  We  are  still  without 
a  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  get  a  Veterans' 
Committee  in  the  Senate.  This  is  a  real 
opportunity  to  get  a  lot  of  other  reforms 
which  are  essential  to  develop  more  ef- 
ficiency and  more  economy  and,  above 
all,  greater  authority  for  the  Senate. 

We  have  it  directly  from  the  source, 
when  the  majority  leader  says  that  a 
vote  to  recommit  this  bUl  is  a  vote  to 
kill  it.  He  knows  what  the  agenda  is  30 
days  from  today.  He  knows  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  Senate.  We 
have  it  on  the  record  from  the  majority 
leader — a  vote  to  recommit  is  a  vote 
to  kill  these  proposals  to  reform,  revital- 
ize, and  strengthen  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  kill  the 
bill.  We  should  proceed  with  these  re- 
forms. We  should  make  progress  as  to 
which  amendmente  can  be  considered 
on  the  floor  and  voted  up  or  down. 

Certainly,  the  argument  of  the  minor- 
ity leader  that  he  favors  recommital  be- 
cause he  opposes  some  amendmente  Is 
Irrelevant,  because  you  simply  postpcme 
the  agony  of  considering  these  very  same 
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amendments  to  30  days  from  now.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
be  back  with  their  amendments  30  days 
from  now. 

We  have  to  face  up  to  the  issues.  We 
cannot  duck  them.  If  we  desire  some  in- 
crease in  the  power,  stature,  and  au- 
thority of  the  Senate,  let  us  vote  against 
recommitting  this  bill.  If  we  are  satis- 
fled  with  the  status  quo  and  do  not  de- 
sire any  improvements,  recommit  the 
bill  and  forget  it,  because  it  is  gone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
and  to  report  it  back  within  30  days. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  frcHn  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bath],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
IHOUYE] ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  MclNTTRE]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Folbright],  the 
Smator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
NEDT],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathzrs],  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Talmadce]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inottye],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
fitHn  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McInttre], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

BiXr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gritfin] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  woxild  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  70,  as  follows: 

(No.  19  Leg.] 
TEAS— 18 


Scott 
Sparkman 
SpoDg 
Symington 


Aiken 

Hansen 

McCarthy 

Baker 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hill 

RusseU 

Dlrksen 

Hruska 

Smith 

Blender 

Lausche 

Stennla 

Puinin 

Long,  La. 
NATS— 70 

Williams.  N.J 

AUott 

Pong 

McOovern 

Anderson 

Oore 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Gruenlng 

MUler 

Bible 

Harris 

Mondale 

Bogs* 

Hart 

Monroney 

Brewster 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Brooke 

Hayden 

Morton 

Burdlck 

Hlckenlooper 

Moss 

Byrd.Va. 

HoUand 

Mvindt 

Byrd.  W.  Vft. 

HoUlngs 

Murphy 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Carlson 

Javits 

Nelson 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Clark 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pearson 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Cotton 

Kuctael 

Percy 

CurtU 

lilagnuson 

Prouty 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Domlnlck 

McCleUan 

Randolph 

Brnn 

McOee 

Rlblcoff 

Thurmond  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Tydlngs  Young,  Ohio 

Williams,  Del. 
Yarborougti 

NOT  VOTING — 12 
Qriffln  Mclntyre 

Inouye  Smathers 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Talmadge 
Long,  Mo.  Tower 


Bayh 
Church 
Eastland 
PuJbright 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
to  recommit  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  recommit  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    69 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  69  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  7,  in  the  seoond  sentence  which 
would  be  added  to  seotlon  133(d)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  by 
section  102(d)  of  the  bill  (as  Inserted  by 
amendment  numbered  3G.  agreed  to  January 
26,  1967) ,  Immediately  after  the  words  "may 
be  cast  by  proxy".  Insert  the  words  "If  rules 
adopted  by  such  committee  forbid  the  cast- 
ing of  votes  for  that  piirpose  by  proxy". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield?  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  a  question  about  the 
schedule  before  Senators  leave  the 
Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  for  a  question. 

LfGISLATTVE   FKOCRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  the  progress  we  have  made  thus 
far  it  is  quite  evident  to  me,  and  I  think 
to  everybody,  that  this  bill  cannot  be 
finished  this  week  or  early  next  week. 

Hearings  have  started  on  the  public 
debt  bill,  and,  as  I  understand,  it  has  to 
pass  both  Houses  and  be  signed  by  the 
President  not  later  than  Wednesday.  It 
would  appear  that  this  matter  would 
have  to  be  set  aside  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  consideration  of  the  pubUe  debt 
bUl. 

I  am  wondering,  in  view  of  our  ar- 
rangement for  the  Lincoln  Birthday 
recess,  what  is  contemplated  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week.  Certainly  we 
cannot  have  a  record  vote  after  the  work- 
ing day  ends  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor refresh  my  memory  as  to  when  the 
present  legislation  affecting  the  debt 
limit  expires?  I  thought  it  was  the  28th, 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understood  it  had 
to  be  done  by  the  15th. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  testified  that  he  ha4 
to  have  the  bill  to  increase  the  debt  limit 
by  the  end  of  February,  otherwise  the 
Government  cannot  pay  its  bills. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  where 
I  got  the  idea  of  the  15th,  but  I  think 
I  got  it  from  the  committee  or  from  the 
Treasury,  one  of  the  two.    But,  if  that 


is  the  case,  then,  of  course,  we  do  not 
have  to  bother,  and  we  can  go  ahead  with 
the  bill  and  consider  all  53  amendments 
which  still  remain. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say.  if  It 
Is  a  matter  of  the  15th,  we  will,  of  course, 
lay  this  bill  aside  temporality.  If  it  is 
the  28th,  the  end  of  the  month,  I  think 
we  should  continue  with  the  present 
measure;  now  that  we  have  had  a  vote 
expressing  the  will  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
tinue with  this  legislation  to  a  conclu- 
sion, we  should  go  ahead  and  dispose  of 
this  bill  one  way  or  the  other. 

Following  the  reorganization  bill,  or 
during  its  consideration  if  necessary,  we 
would,  of  course,  take  up  the  debt  limit 
legislation  because  it  does  have  a  dead- 
line. 

Now  I  should  like  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellenoer],  to  say  that  we  have  a  number 
of  committee  budget  resolutions  on  the 
calendar,  in  which  he  shows  a  perennial 
interest,  and  they  will  be  scheduled  in 
due  course  in  the  near  future  after  the 
Lincoln  holiday  recess. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  ask  this  one 
question:  I  think  my  understanding  is 
correct,  but  have  we  not  agreed  that  on 
Friday,  if  we  are  in  session,  and  Satur- 
day, if  we  should  be  in  session,  and  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  there  would  be  no  rec- 
ord votes  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  clear  that  up  for  me.  We  expect 
to  be  here  until  the  close  of  business,  with 
perhaps  a  record  vote,  on  Thursday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Every  Senator  should  have  in  his  desk  a 
copy  of  the  holiday  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session.'  We  will  be  in 
session  imtil  the  conclusion  of  business 
Thursday  this  week  and  we  will  then 
adjourn  until  noon  Wednesday  next 
week. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  rather  clearly. 
Rather  clearly,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  to  take 
only  a  minute  on  my  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  what  the  amendment  provides 
for  Is  that  we  would  simply  continue  as 
we  have  always  done  with  regard  to 
proxy  voting  in  committees.  The  pend- 
ing bill  provides  that  a  Senator  shall  not 
be  recorded  by  proxy  in  voting  to  report 
a  bill  from  a  committee.  My  amend- 
ment would  simply  leave  it  up  to  the 
committee,  in  its  own  rules,  as  to  how 
it  wants  to  do  it.  If  a  committee  wants 
to  permit  an  absent  Senator  to  be  re- 
corded by  proxy,  it  can  do  so.  If  it  does 
not  want  to,  it  does  not  have  to. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment.  It  Is 
patently  ridiculous  to  make  a  Senator, 
perhaps  on  his  deathbed  at  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  or  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital, 
come  down  to  the  committee  room  to 
vote,  when  he  is  available  by  telephone 
and  he  can  be  asked  how  he  would  like  to 
be  recorded  on  a  particular  bill.  Some- 
times a  Senator  has  to  go  home  to  cam- 
paign during  an  election  year,  and  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  get  him  on  the  tele- 
phone and  ask  him  how  he  would  like 
to  be  recorded  on  a  particular  bill.  This 
has  been  standard  procedure.  If  some 
committee  wants  to  make  itself  a  ruling 
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that  an  absent  Senator  must  be  recorded, 
my  amendment  would  permit  that,  but 
It  would  be  discretionary  with  a  com- 
mittee whether  it  wanted  to  permit 
members  to  be  recorded  by  proxy  or 
whether  it  did  not  want  them  to  be 
recorded  by  proxy. 

Thus,  those  of  us  who  have  proxy 
voting,  such  as  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, for  example,  would  probably  like  to 
continue  the  practice,  because  it  has 
worked  very  well.  For  those  committees 
that  want  to  forbid  proxy  voting,  they 
would  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  state  that 
we  have  followed  the  system  of  voting 
by  proxy,  but  we  always  have  a  quorum 
present  at  the  beginning  of  a  session. 
We  do  not  meet  without  a  quorum,  but 
we  do  obtain  proxies,  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  continue  this  system. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  a  practical 
matter — I  am  speaking  only  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  but  I  think  I  may 
also  include  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations— in  many  cases,  where  work  piles 
up  toward  the  end  of  a  session,  and  we 
are  all  trying  to  get  the  big  appropria- 
tions through,  we  will  have  proxies. 
Sometimes  the  proxies  are  between  the 
two  rooms — downstairs  even,  where  there 
are  Important  witnesses.  But  the  com- 
mittee decides  this  itself,  and  any  bill 
that  any  committee  member  thinks  is  of 
such  Importance  that  he  wanted  to  speak 
up  and  say,  "I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  allow  proxies  on  this  particular 
bin,"  or  wishes  to  make  a  motion,  we,  of 
course,  adhere  to  that  and  say,  "All  right, 
we  will  abolish  proxies." 

There  are  literally  all  kinds  of  legisla- 
tion where  this  must  be  done.    There  is 
nothing  particularly  inherently  bad  in  it 
because  there  might  be  a  Senator  who  is 
conducting  hearings  on  a  particular  bill, 
and  he  knows  his  position  on  that  bill, 
but  it  might  be  that  when  the  time 
comes  for  a  vote,  he  cannot  for  some  rea- 
son   be   present.    On   many    occasions 
when  Important  things  were  happening, 
we  have  waived  a  priority  to  permit  him 
to  attend  another  committee,  where  a 
vote  would  be  had  in  15  minutes,  or 
where  many  more  things  were  going  on. 
The  Senator  would  say,  "I  vrtll  be  in  the 
Finance    Committee.    When    you    are 
ready  to  vote,  call  me;  or  if  it  is  all  right, 
I  am  voting  'yea.' "    That  is  what  hap- 
pens.   Otherwise,    the    Senator    might 
have  to  disrupt  the  Finance  Committee 
meeting,  or  something  else  he  might  be 
concerned  with,  in  order  to  return  to  the 
other  committee  and  cast  his  vote  in  the 
manner  that  he  knows  he  will  cast  it.    Of 
course,  we  make  it  a  point  to  get  his  vote 
in  writing  so  that  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it,  and  the  proxies  are  filed 
with  the  committee  clerks.    There  is  no 
question  about  the  way  a  Senator  voted. 
The  language  in  the  bill  sounds  good, 
but  in  the  running  of  large  committees, 
having  an  abundance  of  legislation,  all 
of  it  important,  there  are  some  priorities. 
Hundreds  of  nominations,  for  Instance, 
are  considered  by  the  Commerce  Com- 


mittee. Obviously,  we  could  not  have 
every  member  of  the  committee  present 
to  vote  on  nominations.  We  would  not 
want  to  do  that,  because  some  nomina- 
tions are  not  contested;  they  are  merely 
I>erfunctory. 

If  a  Senator  has  an  interest  in  a  par- 
ticular nomination — perhaps  it  is  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Coast  Guard — the  Senator 
can  come  in,  and  we  would  be  willing  to 
call  In  the  whole  committee.  This  pro- 
posal is  a  little  impractical,  although  it 
sounds  good.  I  have  never  known  of  an 
important  bill  in  our  committee  on  which 
the  members  have  not  been  present  to 
vote,  particularly  where  there  was  con- 
troversy and  the  vote  might  have  been 
close.  On  those  occasions,  we  do  not  use 
proxies.  In  such  a  case,  we  try  to  have 
all  Senators  present.  However,  some- 
times one  or  two  may  be  sick.  A  Sena- 
tor may  not  have  been  sick  between  the 
time  he  made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  deci- 
sion on  an  important  piece  of  legislation 
and  the  time  the  bill  was  finished  and  he 
had  digested  it  before  the  time  for  the 
vote — which  may  have  been  a  week  or  10 
days  or  2  weeks — but  something  might 
have  happened  that  prevented  him  from 
actually  being  present.  We  cannot  let  a 
Senator  throw  away  all  the  work  he  has 
done  on  a  bill. 

I  speak  for  my  committee,  although  I 
see  in  the  Chamber  many  of  my  distin- 
gished  friends — four  of  them — on  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  think  they 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  pretty 
hard  for  us,  toward  the  busy  end  of  an 
appropriations  session,  to  do  that,  as  leg- 
islation comes  to  this  body,  if  we  are  not 
allowed  some  proxies.  Would  that  not 
be  true?  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORTON.  I  have  listened  with 
interest  to  the  colloquy  between  my  two 
committee  chairmen  and  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  expressed 
by  both.  I  have  never,  either  on  the  Fi- 
nance or  Commerce  Committees,  wit- 
nessed the  practice  of  proxy  voting  being 
abused.  I  do  not  know  how  either  com- 
mittee could  function  without  it.  As  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson] 
pointed  out  a  few  moments  ago,  we  never 
begin  an  executive  session  of  the  Finance 
Committee  without  a  quorum. 

I  may  help  to  make  the  quorum.  Then 
I  may  go  up  to  the  fifth  floor,  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  and  I  will 
say  to  one  of  my  colleagues,  "This  is  the 
way  I  feel— A.  B,  or  C.  If  it  comes  up, 
that  is  the  way  I  would  vote.  If  anything 
else  comes  up,  you  can  call  me  back." 

If  it  were  not  for  that  practice,  I  do  not 
know  how  we  would  function. 

The  minority  leader,  in  his  remarks, 
talked  about  being  on  20  subcommittees. 
If  any  member  is  to  go  into  executive 
sessions  without  some  sort  of  proxy  rule. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  committees  would 
function. 

The  privilege  can  be  abused,  of  course, 
but  if  any  chairman  should  be  so  dicta- 
torial in  running  the  committee  as  to 
abuse  that  privilege,  imder  the  terms  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  committee  could  take  that 
power  away  from  him  and  say,  "We  shall 


have  no  more  proxies."  But  in  my 
years  here,  I  have  never  seen  it  abused. 
It  was,  frankly,  a  help  to  me  in  1962, 
when  we  stayed  in  session  until  October. 
I  had  a  little  difficulty  in  rejoining  the 
Senate  because  of  certain  pressures  in 
Kentucky.  Perhaps  the  country,  or  the 
State,  or  the  Senate  would  have  been  bet- 
ter off  without  my  coming  back  here,  but 
I  am  sure  that  if  I  had  remained  here 
instead  of  giving  my  proxy  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  on 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  I  would  not  be 
here  now.  Of  course,  if  anyone  wants  to 
say  that  we  would  have  been  better  off 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  not  be- 
ing here,  he  may  wish  to  vote  against  the 
amendment;  but  I  like  it  here,  and  there- 
fore, I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  made  by  the  Senator  offering 
the  amendment  Is  a  valid  one.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  as  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  I,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  have  discussed  the  matter  of  the 
use  of  proxies.  At  times  we  have  dis- 
agreed as  to  their  use.  At  times  we  have 
been  in  accord,  for  example,  today,  our 
committee  had  before  it  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Lowell  K.  Bridwell  to  be  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  nomination  of  Joe 
W.  Fleming  n,  to  be  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Commission. 

Since  there  was  no  opposition  to  either 
of  these  nominations,  we  think  that  we 
should  be  able  to  call  on  members  of 
the  committee,  who  by  reason  of  other 
impKirtant  business  or  l>ecause  of  today's 
inclement  weather  could  not  be  present 
to  Join  in  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion. Since  there  were  no  objections 
filed  against  either  of  the  nominees,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  I  felt  we  could  proce&l  to  a  iJollIng 
of  the  membership  on  the  nominations 
in  question.  To  do  otherwise  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  imduly  delaying  these  nom- 
inations and  further  burden  the  already 
heavy  schedules  of  our  Members.  There 
is  much  to  recommend  the  thinking  be- 
hind the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana shield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  1 
have  heard  no  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, and  everything  I  feel  has  already 
been  expressed.  I  wanted  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I  agree  with 
him.  If  there  is  no  objection  to  it,  I 
would  think  it  should  be  supported  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  who  was 
forced  to  leave  the  Chamber  briefly,  I 
should  like  to  say  it  is  definitely  not  true 
Uiat  there  is  no  opposition  to  this  amend- 
meat. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  No 
(opposition  was  expressed  to  it  after  the 
amendment  was  offered  until  the  point  of 
my  remarks.  I  heard  no  objection  voiced 
to  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  floor  manager  of  the  bill  will 
shortly  return  to  the  Chamber.  He 
asked  me  to  occupy  his  chair  while  he 
was  gone. 

Earlier  In  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
there  was  extensive  floor  discussion  of 
the  proxy  rule.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  I  believe,  wtis  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  as  were  one  or  two  other 
members  of  the  joint  committee. 

I  was  of  the  view  that  the  proxy  rule 
as  it  was  brought  to  the  floor  was  too 
rigorous.  After  extended  discussion  on 
the  floor,  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
undertook  to  provide  what  I  thought  was 
a  fair  compromise  and  a  fair  result,  so 
that  the  original  provision,  which  would 
have  prohibited  proxies  on  votes  in  com- 
mittee prior  to  reporting  of  the  bill,  was 
eliminated,  and  it  was  provided  that 
proxy  votes  could  be  taken  on  amend- 
ments, subcommittee  reporting,  and  on 
everytliing  except  the  flnaJ  reporting  of 
the  bUl. 

My  own  view  was  that  the  provision 
In  the  bill  eliminating  proxy  voting  on 
this  last  action,  the  reporting  of  the  bill, 
is  sound.  Reporting  of  bills  is  a  pretty 
important  matter,  and  if  a  Senator  is 
willing  to  serve  here,  he  should  be  willing 
to  be  present  for  a  vote  on  the  final  re- 
porting of  a  bill.  So  I  do  not  think  that 
Is  a  rigorous  requirement.  At  any  rate, 
I  support  that  compromise  which  was 
worked  out  on  the  bill. 

I  apologize  for  not  having  noticed  that 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  is  present. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  time  of 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have?  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
provide  for  the  giving  of  a  blanket  proxy, 
enabling  the  proxy  to  vote  on  any 
amendments  coming  up  at  the  meeting 
at  whifth  a  Senator  does  not  vote? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  be 
up  to  the  committee  to  make  its  own 
rules.  If  a  conunittee  wanted  to,  It  could 
prohibit  blanket  proxies.  But  the  com- 
mittee bill  has  already  been  amended 
so  that  proxies  can  be  voted,  except  on 
the  reporting  of  a  bill.  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  voting  by  proxy 
on  the  rei)ortlng  of  a  bill,  if  the  com- 
mittee so  desired.  It  could  authorize 
proxies  to  be  voted.  If  it  did  not  want 
to  do  so,  it  could  provide  the  other  way 
around. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  prohibits  the  granting  of  a 


proxy  on  the  flnal  committee  action  on 
the  bill? 

*  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    On  whether 
to  report  the  bill;  yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  granting  of 
proxies,  provided  the  committee  rule 
authorizes  it,  not  only  on  all  preliminary 
Issues,  but  also  on  the  final  vote? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  regret  that  I  can- 
not subscribe  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  say  for  the  fur- 
ther edification  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
this  whole  procedure  has  gone  through 
an  evolutionary  process.  The  Joint  com- 
mittee, all  the  members  from  the  Senate 
and  the  members  from  the  House  alike, 
unanimously  agreed  that  voting  by  gen- 
eral proxy  was  an  abiue  which  should  be 
corrected;  and  In  our  first  report,  we 
eliminated  all  proxy  voting  in  the  com- 
mittees. 

Then,  induced  by  the  logic  of  some  of 
our  fellow  members  confronted  by  the 
opposition  of  some  chairmen  of  commit- 
tees, who  felt  that  proxies  facilitated  the 
work,  made  legislation  easier  to  pass,  and 
made  the  committees  easier  to  handle, 
the  Joint  committee,  led  by  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  agreed  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment so  that  the  same  procedures  which 
have  been  followed  up  to  now  would  pre- 
vail up  until  the  point  of  flnal  passage 
of  the  committee  billj  In  the  subcom- 
mittees, on  all  amendments,  members 
can  still  collect  proxies,  carry  them  into 
the  committee  room,  and  the  absentee 
members  can  outvote  those  who  are  pres- 
ent, which  frequently  happens.  I  think 
this  procedure  is  wrong  and  our  Joint 
committee  tried  to  correct  It.  However, 
as  modified,  our  proposal  now  corrects  it 
only  Insofar  as  the  final  vote  Is  con- 
cerned. 

We  felt  that  there  should  be  some  pre- 
caution retained.  So,  on  the  final  pas- 
sage as  a  bill  leaves  the  committee  to  go 
to  the  floor,  our  resolution  now  prohibits 
the  voting  of  proxies. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Is 
a  defensible  compromise.  It  Is  a  step 
forward.  We  should  recall  that  we  would 
not  consider  permitting  proxies  to  be 
voted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  and 
all  relevant  arguments,  such  as  the  de- 
sire of  an  absentee  Member  to  exercise 
his  vote  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
pertain  also  to  those  who  frequently  and 
inadvertently  are  away  from  the  Senate 
floor  when  important  measures  come  up. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  has  seriously  pro- 
posed that  we  permit  proxy  voting  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate;  and,  theoretically, 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  followed  by 
the  committees  of  the  Senate,  because 
they  are  creatures  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  at  stake  ha:e,  Mr.  President, 
are  some  pretty  basic  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. One  of  those  Is  majority  rule. 
Majority  rule,  if  I  understand  it,  means 
that  a  majority  of  those  participating  in 
the  action  determine  the  result.     Fre- 


quently we  have  rather  overwhelming 
majority  votes  for  a  President  of  the 
United  States  which  still  represent  a 
minority  of  the  populace  eligible  to  vote, 
but  at  least  It  Is  a  majority  of  those  par- 
ticipating in  the  decision;  but  when  you 
interpret  majority  rule  to  mean  that  it 
is  ruled  by  a  majority  of  those  who  be- 
long to  a  body  but  do  not  participate,  I 
think  it  is  stretching  the  point  and  de- 
feating the  concept  of  majority  rule. 

The  reason  why  this  committee  pro- 
posal is  important,  Mr.  President,  Is  that 
very  frequently,  in  the  course  of  long 
days  of  discussion  of  a  bill,  its  original 
character  is  altered  very  substantially  by 
amendments,  and  those  amendments  can 
be  voted  on  by  proxy.  Those  amend- 
ments can  be  voted  on  by  whoever  holds 
proxies  for  people  who  have  never  heard 
the  amendment  discussed.  They  may 
have  given  a  general  proxy,  and  said, 
"You  vote  me  as  you  would  vote,"  or 
"Vote  me  no  against  all  amendments." 
In  that  way,  the  absentee  brethren  fre- 
quently override  the  decision  of  those 
who  are  there. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  at  least  we 
should,  at  the  time  of  flnal  committee 
passage,  give  the  absentee  member  a 
chance  to  be  there,  and  if  he  is  not  there, 
he  should  not  have  the  right  to  make 
the  determining  vote  by  proxy. 

If  we  believe  in  rule  by  a  majority  of 
those  who  participate,  instead  of  those 
who  are  absent,  proxy  votes  on  final 
passage  should  be  barred. 

So  I  think  this  Is  a  pretty  legitimate 
rule.  I  do  not  believe  our  country, 
basically,  believes  in  the  old  system  of 
plural  voting.  Proxy  voting,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, is  a  system  of  plUral  voting,  and  it 
is  a  system  of  plural  voting  in  a  com- 
mittee, when  one  member,  more  zealous 
for  some  amendment  than  another,  ac- 
cumulates a  group  of  proxies,  offers  an 
amendment,  and  then  votes  it  through 
by  the  proxies,  because  we  are  honorable 
men;  a  committee  chairman,  or  any 
member  of  the  committee,  is  not  going 
to  say  he  has  the  proxies  to  defeat  it 
which  he  does  not  have. 

If  a  man  has  an  amendment  for  which 
he  has  been  crusading,  and  has  accumu- 
lated the  proxies  and  is  authorized  to 
cast  them,  it  is  most  infrequent,  if  it 
ever  happens,  that  the  people  opposing 
him  are  going  to  say,  "I  have  a  lot  of 
other  proxies  on  the  other  side,"  unless 
they  have  actually  and  speciflcally  been 
authorized  to  vote  them  on  the  other 
side.  I  think  now  we  have  a  chance  to 
bring  a  little  greater  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  committee  work.  As  we  all 
know,  In  this  body,  committees  play  a 
most  important  part ;  and  I  see  no  reason, 
on  final  approval,  for  permitting  proxy 
voting  In  the  committees,  when  I  think 
we  unanimously  disapprove  of  It  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  all  part  of  the 
same  fabric,  as  I  see  the  picture.  I  think 
we  should  retain  the  compromise  po- 
sition arrived  at  in  agreement  by  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Oklahoma.  We 
should  support  the  committee  position. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
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3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  relate  the  Impressions 
which  I  have  gained  through  my  service 
on  the  several  committees  of  which  I  am 
a  member. 

Too  frequently,  I  have  observed  the 
chairman  loaded  down  with  proxies  ac- 
cumulated from  members  who  were  not 
present  at  the  meeting,  but  who  gave  to 
the  chairman  a  general  authority  to  ex- 
ercise his  judgment  on  what  should  be 
done  on  the  separate  issues  being  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 

It  might  be  argued  that  by  giving  the 
right  of  proxy  to  a  chairman,  or  other 
member,  on  preliminary  matters,  the 
grantor  of  the  proxy  would  be  protected. 
It  has  just  been  pointed  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 
that  in  the  absence  of  a  Senator,  many 
amendments  are  adopted  to  which  his 
proxy  can  be  voted,  but  he  does  not  know 
what  those  amendments  are.  If  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  committee  is  adopted,  the  Senator 
who  issued  the  proxy  will  have  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  casting  of  the  final  vote,  and 
the  other  Senators  will  have  a  chance  to 
tell  him  what  changes  have  been  made 
while  he  was  absent. 

It  is  a  pretty  painful  situation  to  be  on 
a  committee  and  to  observe  the  chairman 
voting  six  or  seven  proxies — and  I  say 
this  with  due  respect  and  with  due  rec- 
ognition of  the  heavy  burden  of  work  of 
a  committee  chairman — without  the 
Senators  who  gave  the  proxies  being 
fully  acquainted  with  each  of  the  issues 
involved. 

Frankly,  I  was  startled  to  see  the  bill 
brought  to  the  Senate  as  it  was.  If  there 
is  complaint  about  chairmen  having  too 
much  power — and  I  think  that  complaint 
is  justified,  on  the  basis  of  what  I  have 
seen  since  I  first  came  to  the  Senate — 
this  amendment  will  merely  provide  a 
little  greater  strength  in  making  certain 
that  all  the  issues  will  be  understood  to  a 
maximum  degree;  although  even  with 
this  improvement,  they  will  not  be  ade- 
quately imderstood. 

I  think  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  ought  to  be  followed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  original  provision  of  the  bill 
was  changed  and  modified  considerably 
In  the  effort  to  be  as  near  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  various  Senators  as  we 
could,  to  eliminate  any  Justifiable  criti- 
cism of  the  way  In  which  it  was  drawn, 
we  sat  down  witji  those  who  were  oppos- 
ing our  position  on  proxy  use  and  tried 
to  work  out  an  agreement. 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  rollcall  on 
the  motion  to  recommit,  I  say  that  we 
expect  to  sit  down  with  the  authors  of 
these  amendments  and  endeavor  to 
modify  them  In  such  a  way  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  authors  of  the  amend- 
ments believe  is  reasonable. 

We  have  done  this  in  a  good  many 
cases,  and  we  would  like  to  move  toward 
that  end  on  the  37  amendments  that  are 
pending  by  four  of  the  Senators  and  on 
the  four  others  that  are  pending  from 


other  Senators  who  have  one  amend- 
ment each. 

We  Intend  to  counsel,  to  seek  adjust- 
ment, and  to  modify  where  necessary 
without  losing  the  benefits  of  a  reor- 
ganization procedure. 

I  am  tremendously  grateful  to  the 
Senate  for  not  recommitting  the  bill  and 
thus  destroying  the  opportunity  of  pass- 
ing on  it  in  its  final  form. 

This  amendment  was  modified,  and  I 
read  from  the  modification  as  the  lan- 
guage now  reads  on  page  7  of  the  bill: 

(d)  Section  133(d)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tliereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "The  vote  of  the 
committee  to  report  a  measure  or  matter 
shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  who  are 
present.  No  vote  of  any  member  of  any  such 
committee  to  report  a  measure  or  matter 
may  be  cast  by  proxy.  Action  by  any  such 
committee  In  reporting  any  measure  or  mat- 
ter In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  shaU  constitute  the  ratifica- 
tion by  the  committee  of  all  action  thereto- 
fore taken  by  the  committee  with  respect 
to  that  measure  or  matter,  Including  votes 
taken  upon  the  measure  or  matter  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  and  no  point  of  order 
shall  Ue  with  reBf>ect  to  that  measure  or  mat- 
ter on  the  ground  that  such  previous  action 
with  respect  thereto  by  such  committee  was 
not  taken  In  compliance  with  such  require- 
ments. Whenever  any  such  committee  by 
rollcall  vote  reports  any  measure  or  matter, 
the  report  of  the  committee  upon  such  meas- 
ure or  matter  shall  include  a  tabulation  of 
the  votes  cast  In  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast 
in  opposition  to  such  measure  or  matter  by 
each  member  of  the  committee.  Nothing 
contained  In  this  subsection  shaU  abrogate 
the  power  of  any  committee  of  either  House 
to  adopt  rxiles  (I)  providing  for  proxy  vot- 
ing on  all  matters  other  than  the  reporting 
of  a  measure  or  matter,  or  (2)  providing  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  that  Hoiise  for 
a  lesser  number  as  a  quorum  for  any  action 
other  than  the  reporting  of  a  measure  or 
matter.". 

As  clearly  as  we  can  state  It,  we  make 
the  report  of  the  bill  the  key  factor  in 
the  transition  of  a  bill.  Hundreds  of 
bills  may  be  referred  to  a  committee. 
When  a  bill  comes  up  for  final  action  by 
the  committee  and  transmission  to  the 
floor,  we  make  that  a  matter  of  a  guar- 
Euiteed  quonmi  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  present,  and  those  present 
must  vote  by  their  vote,  and  not.  by 
proxy. 

I  have  been  around  a  good  long  time 
In  various  committees.  I  have  served 
under  many  chairmen.  I  know  that  no 
chairman  endeavors  to  misuse  or  would 
misuse  a  proxy.  However,  the  fact  that 
I  can  vote  from  Oklahoma,  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, or  Europe,  If  I  happen  to  be  there, 
by  proxy  vote,  is  not  good  parliamentary 
procedure.  It  Is  not  good  procedure  to 
have  a  bare  majority  of  one  over  the 
number  of  Senators  present  being  al- 
lowed to  vote  on  a  measure  with  six  or 
seven  proxies  perhaps  in  the  hands  of 
the  chairman  or  the  ranking  minority 
member,  or  some  other  member  of  the 
committee,  to  be  voted  after  the  rollcall 
has  been  made  and  one  knows  how  many 
votes  are  needed. 

A  Senator  has  probably  received  a  good 
many  proxies  that  have  been  handed  to 
him,  or  perhaps,  as  is  often  the  case, 
proxies  have  been  solicited  by  Senators 


having   a   certain   viewpoint   and   the 
proxies  are  then  voted. 

The  object  of  the  final  maiicup  and  the 
flnal  reporting  of  a  bill  is  to  be  sure 
that  the  bUI  is  right  and  that  it  is  the 
result  of  majority  action  of  the  commit- 
tee members  voting  intelligently  on  the 
bill  as  it  moves  to  the  floor. 

We  cannot  have  intelligent  action 
when  a  man  signs  a  proxy  2,  3,  4.  or  5 
days  prior  to  that  time.  The  bill  may 
have  been  changed  in  the  subcommittee 
or  in  the  full  committee  discussion. 

The  way  to  be  sure  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  committee  member  Is 
to  have  him  present  in  person. 

If  I  am  absent,  then  I  take  the  blame 
for  being  absent  and  missing  the  vote. 
I  think  I  should  be  reported  as  being 
absent. 

I  do  feel  that  when  people  pick  up  a 
report  they  are  entitled  to  have  printed 
at  the  end  of  a  report — and  our  bill 
so  provides — that  the  votes  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  shall  be  recorded. 
We  would  not  have  that  right  if  it  can 
be  left  to  a  proxy  vote,  the  proxy  having 
been  given  at  a  time  when  the  bill  might 
have  been  in  an  entirely  different  shape. 

I  think  the  people  of  Oklahoma  are 
entitled  to  know  how  I  vote  and  when 
I  vote  in  person. 

We  would  not  think,  as  has  been  said, 
of  permitting  proxy  voting  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House,  although  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
does  have  an  amendment  that  would 
provide  that  each  Member  be  allowed  5 
such  votes.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
magic  nmnber  of  5  proxy  votes  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  might  mean.  How- 
ever, I  am  sure  that  it  would  not  be  a 
thing  that  my  people  In  Oklahwna  would 
like  to  see.  Neither  do  I  feel  that  the 
Importance  of  the  vote  in  the  commit- 
tee— ^which  is  10  times  more  Important 
In  the  making  of  legislation  than  is  the 
vote  of  a  Member  on  the  floor,  because 
that  vote  Is  diluted  by  99  other  votes — 
should  be  permitted. 

It  would  be  a  careless  way  to  legislate 
if  we  were  to  permit  proxy  voting  on 
the  floor. 

We  have  permitted  it  in  committee.  In 
the  interest  of  moving  legislation  along 
in  the  formative  period,  but  I  think  that 
the  people  have  a  right  to  know  how 
we  vote  in  person  on  the  flnal  report 
as  the  measure  goes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  become,  perhaps,  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Would  the  Senate 
consider  accepting  an  amendment  word- 
ed, "Exclusive  of  nominations"? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator 
means  the  confirmation? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  correct. 
That  Is  a  flnal  vote,  the  reporting  on  the 
Senate  fioor.  I  can  get  the  figures,  but 
I  think  that  we  probably  have  approxi- 
mately 3,000  going  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  every  session. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  recall 
that  many. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  Involves  every 
officer  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  of  the 
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Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  that  gets  an 
appointment,  from  lieutenant  on  up. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Are  they  contest- 
ed? Most  of  them  go  through  without 
objection. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know,  but  it 
constitutes  a  final  passage.  Each  in- 
dividual Is  reported  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  legislation 
applies,  of  course,  where  a  roUcall  vote 
is  requested  on  legislation.  Many  bills 
are  reported  without  conflict  and  do  not 
require  a  proxy  vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the  Record  to  be  clear  then.  The 
bill  is  modified  so  that  it  is  only  when 
there  is  a  rollcall  asked  for  by  some  com- 
mittee member  or  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  not  have 
to  be  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  but  I  say  if  a  rollcall  is  asked  for 
that  would  be  so. 

Mr.    MONRONEY.    The    Senator    is 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  clerk  would 
call  the  roll,  and  that  would  not  apply — 
the  rollcall — on  amendments  to  a  bill. 
It  would  not  apply  to  nominations  unless 
a  rollcall  were  asked  for. 

It  would  only  apply  to  the  final  vote 
on  reporting  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  which  is  sometimes  done  favor- 
ably, sometimes  unfavorably,  and  stsne- 
times  without  recommendations. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  require 
that  a  majority  of  the  committee  should 
vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  not  apply 
otherwise.  Usually,  before  every  contro- 
versial bill,  some  member  of  the  commit- 
tee moves  to  postpone  the  bill  indefi- 
nitely and  we  call  the  roll. 

So,  we  have  it  clear. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  A  quorum  would 
be  required  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  want  some 
different  interpretation  put  upon  the 
language,  if  and  when  the  bill  is  passed. 
I  believe  that  the  modification  is  much 
better  than  the  original. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  said 
that  the  people  of  Oklahoma  are  en- 
titled to  know  how  he  votes.  Of  course, 
his  vote  is  recorded,  whether  he  votes 
by  proxy  or  otherwise.  There  are  very 
few  instances  in  committees  when  a  roU- 
caU  vote  is  not  requested  on  bills  of  high 
priority  or  of  a  controversial  nature.  In 
most  instances,  a  proxy  vote  cannot  be 
secured  on  such  bills. 

I  hope  that  the  impression  is  not 
created  that  chairmen  go  around  and 
pick  up  proxies  at  their  own  wUl.  A 
proxy  can  only  be  secured  M  the  Senator 
wishes  to  give  it. 

Mr.  MDNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  matter  of  proxies 
is  like  Topsy — ^it  has  grown  up  astonish- 
ingly in  our  nice  garden  of  legislative 
procedures.  I  recall  that  early  in  my 
career  In  the  Senate,  proxies  were  pretty 
zealously  guarded,  and  committees  estab- 
lished rules  that  the  proxy  had  to  be  in 
writing,  authorizing  a  member  to  vote  in 
a  specific  way  on  a  specific  proposal. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  it  is  a  vei7  con- 
troversial piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Now,  through  precedoit 


and  practice,  we  have  become  more  and 
more  lax,  until  we  have  a  general  proxy. 
I  have  sat  in  committees — as  I  believe 
other  Senators  have — and  heard  a  Sena- 
tor say,  "I  just  got  a  telephone  call  from 
Joe  Blow,  who  wants  me  to  cast  his 
proxy,"  pro  or  con.  We  do  not  challenge 
the  Senator's  word.  I  am  sure  he  is 
telling  the  truth.  Joe  Blow  is  away,  per- 
haps in  Europe,  p>erhaps  campaigning, 
perhaps  downtown. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  1  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  are  taking  this  mat- 
ter out  of  perspective.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  particular  proxies  that  I  have  had, 
in  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  because 
a  Senator  happened  to  be  in  Europe. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  being  in  Europe  on  official  business. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  cannot  remem- 
ber any  such  instances  in  my  committee. 

These  instances  occur  mainly  when  a 
Senator  has  been  present  all  morning, 
he  knows  that  there  is  to  be  a  vote  on 
an  amendment  or  a  bill,  and  he  has 
received  a  phone  call  to  come  to  another 
committee.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  the 
Senators  who  give  a  proxy  are  in  the 
building.  As  to  this  talk  about  a  Sen- 
ator giving  another  Senator  a  proxy  be- 
cause he  is  absent,  in  Europe,  or  some- 
place else.  99*^00  percent  of  the  time  the 
Senator  is  in  the  building,  on  the  prem- 
ises, but  he  must  be  present  somewhere 
else.  The  Senator  has  listened  all  the 
time.  He  says,  "All  right,  if  there  is 
going  to  be  a  vote  in  the  next  half  hour, 
I  want  to  vote  'no.'  I  am  going  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or  the 
Committee  on  Finance."  And  this  is 
where  they  are. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  practice  of 
giving  proxies  is  abused  by  the  absence 
of  Senators  from  Washington  or  from 
the  building  or  the  premises  where  we 
do  our  business.  There  may  be  some 
such  occasions.  One  may  go  through 
the  flies  of  my  committee.  I  cannot 
recall  a  single  Instance  of  a  proxy  being 
used  of  a  Senator  who  cabled  me  from 
Timbuktu  or  some  such  place. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Ilakota  are  relating 
this  matter  out  of  shape.  The  practice 
of  giving  proxies  is  far  the  convenience 
of  Senators  who  are  here,  who  think 
they  are  busier  some  place  else  at  the 
time  and  that  it  is  more  important  that 
they  be  there  at  the  time.  That  is  what 
this  discussion,  is^all  about. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  inquire  how  much  time  is  re- 
maining?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tyddjgs  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  1  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  doubt  very  much  the 
statistics  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  first  made  when 
he  said  he  thought  that  99  percent  of 
the  time  no  Senator  who  was  in  Europe 
would  make  this  kind  of  request  for  a 
proxy.  Then  the  Seoator  from  Wash- 
ington became  more  enthusiastic  and 
convinced  himself  of  the  validity  of  his 
argument,  and  he  gave  the  figure  of 


99*/*4oo  percent.  The  Senator  was  0.44 
more  wide  of  the  mark  the  second  time 
than  the  first,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is 
jYi  ft  tcrisl 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  material 
when  the  Senator  talks  about  the  use 
of  proxies  by  Senators  in  Europe. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  have  seen  them  used. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  that  is  pub- 
lished, pretty  soon  we  will  receive  letters 
asking,  "Why  were  you  in  Europe  when 
you  gave  a  proxy  to  John  Williams  to 
vote  on  a  tax  bill?" 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Perhaps  the  members 
of  the  Senator's  committee  are  more 
earthboimd  than  some  members  of  other 
committees,  but  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  being  officially  in  Europe.  I  simply 
point  out  that  the  Senators  are  absent  in 
one  place  or  another  and  for  some  reason 
or  other. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  One  might  be  in 
Europe  too  much  when  Congress  is  In 
session. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senate  is  to  be 
run  by  proxies  from  Senators  who  are 
in  Europe,  it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  frequently  oc- 
curs— I  am  sure  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  will  not  deny 
this — that  Senators  are  compelled  to  be 
away,  and  they  leave  a  proxy  for  a  week's 
time  with  a  very  trusted  chairman  or 
with  a  trusted  member  of  the  committee, 
and  these  proxies  are  voted  because  they 
have  been  left  to  be  used  as  the  Member 
holding  the  proxy  may  judge.  I  say  that 
this  is  sloppy  legislative  procedure. 

If  we  value  our  seats  on  the  commit- 
tees, if  we  value  the  work,  then  our  con- 
sideration, our  contribution,  should  be 
made  at  the  point  of  final  passage  of  the 
biD  out  of  the  committee.  If  a  Senator 
Is  not  there  and  if  he  is  represented  by  a 
piece  of  paper  in  the  chairman's  pocket 
or  the  ranking  member's  pocket  or  in 
iHst  a  friend's  pocket,  he  is  not  contribut- 
uig  to  the  final  adjustment  at  the  most 
important  place  as  that  legislation  takes 
form. 

Ninety  percent  or  more  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  passed  by  the  Senate  as  it  is  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  and  I  see  no 
wisdom  or  sense  or  justification  for 
short-circuiting  the  maximum  attend- 
ance of  the  committee  at  the  point  of  re- 
porting the  bill  and  the  maximum  ac- 
countability of  every  Senator  at  that 
point.  If  he  is  not  there,  he  Is  absent; 
and  he  should  not  be  able  to  control, 
from  1,000  or  2,000  miles  away,  how  that 
committee  action  might  take  place  in  the 
committee  room  from  which  he  has  been 
forced  to  be  absent.  We  do  not  permit 
it  on  the  floor,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  permit  it  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  that  not  basically 
the  fault  with  the  whole  organization  of 
the  Senate?  First  of  all,  we  pledge  that 
each  Member  shall  have  two  important 
appointments  on  two  committees.  Then 
he  is  barraged  with  a  seat  on  a  half 
dozen  subcommittees.  It  becomes  utterly 
impossible  for  a  Senator  to  be  in  two 
separate  places  at  the  same  time.  The 
favQt  is  with  the  system  that  we  force 
upon  ourselves.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
fault  is  with  the  proxy  system,  as  much 
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as  it  is  with  the  whole  organization  of 
the  Senate. 

A  Member  of  the  House  has  one  im- 
portant post.  He  dedicates  and  devotes 
himself  to  that  particular  responsibility, 
and  he  does  his  job  and  does  it  well.  He 
becomes  an  expert. 

A  Senator  may  be  on  two  important 
committees.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
Senator  who  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  Then  he  is  put  on  a  joint 
committee.  He  must  separate  himself 
among  three  important  committees.  And 
be  may  l>e  on  a  half  dozen  subcommit- 
tees. I  believe  that  I  serve  on  four  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

A  Senator  cannot  attend  all  these 
meetings  at  the  same  time.  If  that  Sen- 
ator, who  is  in  the  building,  is  not  allowed 
the  process  of  proxy,  what  is  the  result? 
The  result  Is  that  the  legislative  demo- 
cratic process  is  defeated,  because  we  do 
not  get  the  benefit  of  his  Judgment.  If 
that  Senator  is  compelled  to  be  present 
when  he  votes  In  a  committee — and  I  do 
not  find  any  fault  with  that  procedure — 
we  must  do  something  to  relieve  him  of 
the  other  assignments. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  May  I  say  to  my 
beloved  friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  who  makes  a  great  contribution 
in  many  ways,  that  he  cites  two  instances 
ttiat  are  contained  in  this  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  One  is  that  we  provide  that  no 
Senator  shall  serve  on  two  major  com- 
mittees or  one  minor  committee  or  Joint 
committee  or  select  committee.  In  other 
words,  he  can  serve  on  two  major  com- 
mittees and  one  minor  committee.  We 
also  provide  that  a  Senator  cannot 
serve — after  the  expiration  of  the  neces- 
sary grandfather  clause — on  more  than 
one  committee  of  the  big  four:  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

We  are  attempting  to  reach  the  very 
thing  that  the  Senator  says  is  cutting 
down  on  these. 

In  any  committee  on  which  I  have 
ever  served,  if  the  clerk  called  me  and 
said,  "We  are  going  to  have  a  final  vote 
on  this  bill  at  11  o'clock,  so  be  here,"  and 
I  am  scheduled  to  be  in  another  commit- 
tee, or  I  may  be  in  another  committee,  I 
am  going  to  break  loose  from  hearing  a 
little  bit  of  testimony  or  something  like 
that — 90  percent  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings con^ts  of  taking  testimony — and 
I  will  go  to  my  committee,  and  know 
what  the  issue  is,  and  intelligently  cast 
my  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that,  and  I 
agree  100  percent.  I  am  finding  no  fault 
with  the  abolition  of  the  proxy  system. 
When  important  votes  are  taken,  a  Sen- 
ator should  be  present.  I  am  saying  that 
there  is  an  abuse  that  has  progressed 
over  the  years  only  because  of  the  basic 
fault  within  the  organization  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Wl^  are  we  waiting  for  grandfather 
to  die  in  this  case?  Why  do  we  not  do 
something  about  it  now?  If  we  recog- 
nize this  to  be  a  fault,  why  not  change 
the  mechfuiism  now?  A  Senator  who 
serves  on  two  major  committees,  subcom- 


mittees, and  a  Joint  committee,  as  I  do, 
finds  it  impossible  to  attend  all  meetings. 
Why  do  we  not  correct  the  situation  now? 
Why  wait  for  grandfather  to  die? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  9  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  the  yeas  and  nays  been 
ordered?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  modify  my  amendment,  at 
the  end  of  the  amendment  where 
the  period  appears,  by  substituting  a 
comma 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  speak  louder? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  shall. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  have 
not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  amendment 
where  the  period  appears,  by  substi- 
tuting a  comma  and  adding: 

However,  proxies  shall  not  be  voted  for 
such  purpose  except  when  the  absent  Sena- 
tor has  been  Informed  on  the  matter  on 
which  he  U  being  recorded  and  has  afllrma- 
tlvely  requested  that  he  be  bo  recorded. 

Mr.  President,  that  language  would 
make  clear  that  we  would  not  permit  a 
general  proxy. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Has  the  Senator  added 
those  words? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  on  the 
motion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  yield  to  Senators,  but  I 
wish  to  explain  that  as  far  as  this  Sena- 
tor is  concerned,  this  modification  would 
make  clear  that  a  Senator  would  only  be 
recorded  by  proxy  when  he  Icnows  what 
the  bill  is  and  he  knows  he  has  the  op- 
portunity of  being  permitted  to  vote  on 
reporting.  If  the  Senator  happens  to  be 
in  his  home  or  on  ofBcial  business,  or 
where  he  is  necessarily  absent,  in  anollher 
part  of  the  Capitol  attending  some  other 
committee  meeting,  if  he  Is  called  on  the 
telephone  and  is  told,  "We  are  ready  to 
report  the  bill.  Do  you  wish  to  be  re- 
corded for  the  bill  or  against  the  bill?" — 
we  can  go  ahead  and  vote  him,  making 
sure  this  general  proxy  is  authorized  in 
that  instance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  on 
the  committees  on  which  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving,  nobody  ever  gives  a 
general  proxy.  The  proxy  has  been  di- 
rected toward  a  specific  bill,  to  be  re- 
corded in  a  certain  fashion.  It  seems  to 
me  to  impede  a  measure  unnecessarily 
when  a  man  is  in  his  office  if  he  cannot 
be  called  and  asked,  "How  do  you  want 
to  be  recorded:  for  or  against  the  bill?" 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  is  there  not 
added  the  thought  that  it  has  to  be  in 
writing?  The  proxy  has  to  be  given  in 
writing,  if  we  are  looking  for  proof  that 
a  Senator  was  notified.  One  party  will 
say,  "I  notified  him,"  and  the  other  party 
will  say,  "I  did  not  get  the  call."  If  a 
Senator  is  at  home,  he  could  send  a  tel- 
egram— and  that  would  be  in  writing — 
"I  want  to  be  recorded  'yea'  on  such  and 
such  an  amendment." 

If  a  Senator  Is  in  the  building  or  if  a 
Senator  is  in  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
being  examined,  he  could  call  on  the  tel- 
ephone and  have  the  message  delivered, 
or  he  could  have  one  of  his  assistants 
come  out  to  the  hospital.  However, 
there  should  be  documentary  evidence  of 
the  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  have  a 
better  arrangement  in  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  If  we  have  a  tie  vote  we  will 
get  the  Senator  on  the  telephone.  The 
Senators  who  are  on  one  side  of  the 
question  will  take  the  telephone  and  ex- 
plain their  side  to  the  Senator,  and  the 
Senators  who  are  on  the  other  side  will 
then  take  the  telephone  and  explain 
their  side.  Finally,  the  Senator  will  be 
asked:  "How  do  you  want  to  be  re- 
corded?" If  someone  changes  his  mind 
we  would  bring  the  bill  back  and  take 
another  look  at  it.  We  have  never  had 
trouble  in  trying  to  find  out  how  a  person 
wanted  to  be  recorded.  When  a  Senator 
is  in  the  hospital  and  is  sick,  it  would 
seem  that  the  telephone  is  a  fine  inven- 
tion. It  has  been  here  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  no  problem  to  call  a  Senator  and 
determine  how  he  wants  to  be  recorded. 
Once  in  a  while  there  might  be  a  prob- 
lem. It  would  seem  to  me  that  with  the 
telephone  both  sides  could  call  the  Sen- 
ator and  the  matter  could  be  explained  to 
him  by  the  chairman,  the  ranking 
minority  Senator,  persons  taking  one 
side,  and  persons  taking  the  other  side; 
then  everybody  would  be  satisfied  that 
that  is  how  he  wanted  to  be  recorded. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magituson]  who  spoke  representing 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  be  accorded  9 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion and  the  9  additional  minutes  are 
granted. 

Mrr  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator  feels 
that  proxies  are  so  important  on  a  final 
vote — and  there  is  some  merit  to  the 
position  of  the  Senator — certainly  there 
is  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be  done 
in  writing.  Then  we  woiild  have  what 
is  virtually  the  same  thing  as  a  Senator 
voting  by  his  presence.  Before  a  Senator 
states  that  he  is  going  to  sign  in  writing, 
he  is  going  to  be  sure  what  the  amend- 
ments are.  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  We  are  trying  to  increase  the 
responsibility,  assumed  by  a  Senator  in 
the  exercise  of  his  vote  because  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney] 
makes  a  very  significant  point  when  he 
says  that  frequently  a  vote  in  committee 
Is  of  a  greater  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance than  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  where  99  other  Senators  can  out- 
vote one  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  speaks  of  so  many  tie-breaking 
votes  in  that  committee.  It  seems  to  be 
a  common  occurrence.  If  so,  the  tie  votes 
should  not  be  broken  by  absentee  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  have  no  objection  to  a 
Senator  confirming  his  vote  In  writing, 
but  sometimes  we  do  need  to  call  a  Sen- 
ator. There  have  been  cases  when  there 
have  been  tie  votes  and  It  has  been  nec- 
essary to  call  a  Senator  at  his  home,  on 
the  telephone,  and  say  to  him,  "We  have 
arrived  at  a  tie  vote.  Here  is  the  issue. 
There  are  eight  votes  for  it  and  eight 
votes  against  it.  How  do  you  want  to 
be  recorded?" 

The  committee  is  completely  satisfied 
with  that  procedure.  The  two  contend- 
ing sides  might  talk  to  the  Senator  and 
determine  how  he  wants  to  be  recorded. 
When  we  have  the  Senator  on  the  tele- 
phone, it  would  seem  that  he  should  be 
recorded.  In  other  words,  we  cannot 
always  get  a  note  in  advance  because 
issues  change.  We  can  never  be  sure 
what  the  Issue  Is  going  to  be  when  the 
matter  comes  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  MDNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  a  tax- 
payer I  am  somewhat  alarmed  about  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  tie  votes  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  It  sounds  as 
if  many  of  the  matters  dealing  with  our 
taxes  are  decided  by  Senators  talldng 
over  the  telephone  and  casting  votes  in 
absentia  by  proxy.  I  hope  that,  under 
those  circiunstances.  the  committee 
would  vote  to  defer  action  until  the  next 
day  or  imtil  the  absent  Senators  ap- 
peared. This  is  a  significant  point.  The 
Senator  should  come  in,  and  he  would 
come  in,  and  would  know  the  full  import 
of  his  tie-breaking  vote  before  casting  it. 

BfCr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  whatever 
is  done,  we  should  not  allow  any  proxies 
in  the  last  10  days  of  a  session  or  the 
last  10  nights  of  a  session. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  might  save  money 
for  our  taxpayers  if  we  did  not  have 
votes  in  the  Senate  in  the  last  10  days 
of  a  session. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONKT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  frnn  Montana,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  is  that  the  only  time  we  need  the 
presence  of  an  individual  Senator  Is  on 
the  final  reporting  of  the  bill.  Proxies 
are  allowed  the  remainder  of  the  time. 
Somebody  calls  a  Senator  on  the  tele- 
phone and  says,  "Are  you  for  reporting 
such  and  such  a  bill?"  In  that  instance, 
the  Senator  does  not  know  what  amend- 
ments have  been  added.  The  Senator 
cannot  find  out  even  in  a  30-mlnute 
tdephone  call  exactly  what  has  been 
done  to  a  particular  piece  of  legislation. 


Mr.  President,  a  Senator  should  be 
able  to  determine  exactly  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  bill.  Then,  he  could  vote 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  preliminaries 
can  be  taken  care  of  by  committee  rules, 
by  proxies,  by  people  making  telephone 
calls  or  sending  telegrams,  and  in  many 
other  ways.  However,  when  a  bill  is 
reported  with  all  of  the  amendments, 
changes,  and  ideas  which  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  bill,  the  Senator  should  be 
there  and  say,  "I  am  familiar  with  it.  I 
know  what  happens.  I  vote  to  report 
the  bill."    That  is  all  we  are  asking. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  are  absent 
on  ofQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr,  Pulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Tahiadce],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Semitor  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  tmd  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  would 
each  vote  "yea."  I 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  vote 
"yea." 


The  result  was  sinnounced — yeas  48, 
nay s  3  8 ,  as  follows : 


[No.  20  Leg. 

YEAS— 48 

Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

HIU 

Muskle 

Bible 

HoUlngs 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Gannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

RlblcoS 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

Smith 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Symington 

Domlnlck 

McGovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hartke 

Morton 
NAYS— 38 

Young,  Ohio 

Allott 

Oruenlng 

Montoya 

Baker 

Hansen 

Moss 

Bennett 

Harris 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Hataeld 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hayden 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Prouty 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cooper 

Lauscha 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Ty  dings 

Pong 

Miller 

WUUams,  Del. 

Ctore 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Anderson 

Griffin 

McIntyre 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Smathers 

Church 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Talmadge 

Eastland 

Long,  Mo. 

Tower 

Pulbright 

Mansfield 
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So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  75. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion  of  Senators,  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  seven 
amendments  wliich  I  still  have  pending, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  I 
have  informally  agreed,  may  be  the  first 
order  of  business  tomorrow.  There  will 
be  roUcall  votes  on  all  of  them. 

The  reason  I  do  not  intend  to  bring 
them  up  this  afternoon  is  because  so 
many  Senators  have  told  me  that  due  to 
the  blizzard,  they  wish  to  get  home  early, 
and  would  be  seriously  inconvenienced  by 
further  rollcall  votes  from  now  on. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  CLARK.  To  make  the  Clark 
amendments  the  first  order  of  business 
tomorrow.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  has  quite  proper- 
ly— and  I  make  no  criticism  of  it  at  all- 
occupied  the  floor  all  day  today,  so  that 
what  I  had  stated  in  the  Congression.u 
Record  would  be  the  fioor  business  today 
has  not  been  the  floor  business.  I  should 
like  to  obtain  unanimous  consent  of  Sen- 
ators that  we  take  those  amendments  up 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
priority  of  consideration,  and  nothing 
more? 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    We  waive  no  rights? 

Mr.    CLARK.    Oh,    certainly    not.    I 


would  never  ask  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois to  waive  any  rights. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  modify  his 
unanimous-consent  request  to  make  it  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  so  modify  my  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  make  this  in- 
quiry: Did  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  say  we  would  have 
seven  rollcall  votes  tomorrow  on  his 
amendments? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  we  can  get  through 
with  them.  I  would  like  to;  then  I 'will 
be  out  of  everybody's  hair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  majori- 
ty leader  a  moment.  We  will  not  finish 
this  bill  before  the  Lincoln  Day  recess. 
Commitments  for  the  next  few  days 
have  been  made  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Senators.  Those  who  attend  the 
Interparliamentary  Conference  in  Mex- 
ico—15  Senators— will  be  leaving  tomor- 
row. There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
take  up  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  tomorrow,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  the  bill  tomorrow.  Of  that  I  am 
quite  certain.  I  have  some  amendments 
which  I  intend  to  offer  after  the  Lincoln 
Day  recess.  One  of  them  I  shall  offer 
this  afternoon,  in  order  to  have  It 
printed. 

Under  the  circumstances  that  confront 
us,  tomorrow  will  apparently  be  the  Sen- 
ate's last  day  of  seeking  to  do  anything 
with  this  bill  before  the  Lincoln  Day 
recess;  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  we 
let  the  principal  amendments  go  over 
until  after  the  Lincoln  Day  recess,  and 
seek,  then,  to  have  some  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  limit  time  on  the 
amendments. 

If  we  were  not  going  away  on  official 
business,  it  would  be  a  different  matter. 
But  we  are  going  away  on  official  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  think  it  is  unfortunate,  un- 
der those  circumstances,  that  we  go  away 
faced  with  missing  seven  rollcall  votes. 
That  will  put  some  of  us  in  the  position 
where  we  shall  have  to  ask  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  send  us  down 
at  a  later  date,  and  we  will  miss  a  part 
of  the  conference. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?    Who  has  the  fioor? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  believe  I  have  the  fioor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  will  someone 
yield  to  me  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENins.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pemisylvanla. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  in  his  unanimous- 
consent  request,  certainly,  to  the  extent 
of  these  two  amendments,  the  remaining 
two  of  the  three  that  the  Senator  had 
of  the  so-called  Bobby  Baker  amend- 
ments, or  pertaining  to  the  matters 
which  are  pendhig  before  the  Ethics 
Committee.  I  hope  we  can  dispose  of 
cann — iso— Part  a 


those  tomorrow.  Debate  has  already 
been  had  on  one  of  them;  there  is  con- 
siderable Interest  in  the  matter,  and  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  disposed  of. 

I  do  not  Imow  about  the  seven,  but  I 
am  sure  we  will  have  a  session  tomor- 
row; if  the  Senator  felt  that  he  could 
reduce  the  number  he  would  take  up  to- 
morrow, perhaps  that  would  Increase  the 
probability  of  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  accommodate  not  only  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  but  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, I  am  happy  to  modify  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  so  that  it  will  pro- 
vide that  the  two  Bobby  Baker  amend- 
ments, on  both  of  which  I  would  hope  to 
have  rollcall  votes,  will  have  a  priority 
in  the  order  of  business  tomorrow.  Then 
I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  postpone 
my  other  five  amendments  until  after 
the  recess. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I,  too,  am 
planning  on  leaving  tomorrow,  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  go,  regardless  of  the 
kinds  of  votes  there  are  on  the  floor,  to 
participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Mexican-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group,  which  I  think  is  very  im- 
portant to  our  foreign  relations. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  could  have  as  much 
unanimous  consent  as  he  wishes,  to  vote 
on  as  many  amendments  as  he  wishes, 
tomorrow.  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be 
possible — the  roads  are  getting  clear,  I 
understand,  and  the  snow  has  stopped — 
if  we  could  not  have  those  so-called  Bob- 
by Baker  or  other  amendments  consid- 
ered today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  prepared  to  go  forward. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators  had  spoken  to  me, 
urging  me  not  to  bring  any  further  roll- 
call votes  up  now,  because  of  the 
weather.  But  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  the 
Senate  is  on  notice  that  today,  tomorrow, 
and  Thursday  will  be  working  days,  and 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  business  on 
Thursday  we  will  adjourn  until  noon 
Wednesday  of  next  week,  with  a  pro 
forma  session  on  Monday,  February  13, 
so  that  Senators,  if  they  so  desire,  may 
return  home  to  make  Lincoln  Day 
speeches.  So  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
proceed  with  this  bill  and  continue  the 
progress  we  have  made  today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me.  In  view  of  the  colloquy  which  has 
developed,  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  me 
to  withdraw  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, because  I  do  not  think  I  am  likely 
to  obtain  unanimous  consent,  and  place 
myself  in  the  hands  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  and  be  prepared  to  bring 
up  any  amendments  this  afternoon 
which  he  wants  brought  up. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  hope  he  does  not  entirely 
drop  his  unanimous-consent  request,  un- 
less we  are  going  to  take  those  matters 
up  this  afternoon.  That  would  suit  me 
all  right,  but  I  think  we  will  have  fewer 
and  fewer  Senators  here,  frankly,  from 
tomorrow  on. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
state  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  the  fioor,  with  the  intention  of  bring- 
ing up  another  amendment.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  stay  this  afternoon,  as 
well  as  anybody  else,  but  I  do  want  roll- 
call votes  on  my  amendments. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  discussed 
amendment  No.  75  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  with  the  committee,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  this  amendment. 
I  believe  it  gives  a  little  broader  mean- 
ing to  what  committees  can  do,  and 
there  is  no  use  restricting  them,  if  the 
majority  leader  agrees  to  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  the  amend- 
ment be  read? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  the  amendment  provides  Is 
that  a  committee  can  meet  for  any  pur- 
pose during  a  session  of  the  Senate,  with 
the  consent  of  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader.  They  both  have  to 
agree  to  it,  but  the  majority  leader, 
speaking  for  the  majority,  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  speaking  for  the  minority, 
can  agree  that  a  committee  can  meet 
and  act  during  a  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  amendment  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    It  is  there. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.    . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  14,  line  21,  strike  out  the  words 
"conduct  a  hearing"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "sit  tor  any  purpose". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  California  ^^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICMT  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  my 
question  of  the  Senator  was,  in  the  event 
the  majority  or  minority  leader  objected, 
would  this  not  make  a  negative  answer. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  Is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  about  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPPTCER.  It  was 
withdrawn  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  that  the  amendment  pro- 
poses to  delegate  to  the  majority  and 
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minority  leaders  the  authority  to  grant 
committees  authorization  to  meet  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session  without  the  Sen- 
ate Itself  having  the  right  under  our 
past  practice  to  determine  that  matter? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  pending 
bill,  without  the  inclusion  of  my  amend- 
ment, provides  that  the  committee  can 
meet  to  conduct  a  hearing  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  majority  and  the  minority 
leaders  while  the  Senate  is  In  session. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that  a 
committee  can  sit  during  a  session  of  the 
Senate  for  any  purpose  with  the  consent 
of  the  majority  or  minority  leaders. 

The  majority  leader  shall  protect  the 
Democratic  Senators,  and  the  minority 
leader  shall  protect  the  Republican  Sen- 
ators. I  would  assume  that  if  any  Re- 
publican Senator  should  object  to  a  com- 
mittee meeting,  he  would  notify  the 
minority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
would  not  give  consent.  The  same  thing 
would  be  true  with  the  majority  leader 
who  would  be  protecting  the  rights  of 
Democratic  Senators. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  inquire  as  to  who  ap- 
portions any  time  for  opposition  to  an 
amendment  or  a  provision  of  the  bill. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  speak  against 
both  the  provision  of  the  bill,  if  it  is  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  says,  and 
against  his  amendment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  control  the 

time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  not  control 
the  time  because  I  have  agreed  to  accept 
the  amendment  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  requires  Senate 
action.  The  Senator  cannot  take  It  to 
conference  without  Senate  approval. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senator  gets  through,  I  want  time  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  if  the 
manager  of  the  bill  does  not  wish  to 
control  the  time,  the  minority  leader 
does. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  can  get 
time  from  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the 

floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Senator  can 
apportion  time  if  he  wants   to   do   so. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  In  charge  of 
the  time  for  his  amendment.  I  intend 
to  be  In  favor  of  the  amendment.  There- 
fore, I  am  not  eligible  to  control  the 
time  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Who  is  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment,  but  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  yield  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
not  more  than  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator may  have  it. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  manager  of  the  bill  if  he  really  thinks 
that  these  99  "he"  men  would  be  willing 
to  keep  a  sprinkling,  a  very  minor  snow 
storm,  from  preventing  their  action.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  lady  from  Maine 


should  not  be  present.  I  see  no  reason 
why,  with  a  very  slight  snowstorm,  we 
cannot  stay  and  get  as  many  amend- 
ments completed  tonight  as  we  can. 

I  am  one  of  those  leaving  on  ofiBcial 
business,  like  other  Senators. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  3  min- 
utes?   I  am  on  his  side. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  I  am  absolutely  amazed 
at  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  for  accepting  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  I  ar- 
gued on  this  floor  for  the  better  part  of 
3  hours  when  I  was  supporting  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  said 
that  he  could  not  accept  the  amendment. 

I  have  always  wanted  committees  to 
have  the  right  to  sit,  for  all  purposes, 
with  the  consent  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  while  the  Senate  is  in 
session.  i 

The  Senator  and  I  iiust  have  argued 
for  a  couple  of  hours  on  this  matter. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  ada- 
mant in  his  opposition  to  my  position. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  much  more  influence  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  than  I  do, 
as  the  Senator  is  now  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I 
want  to  say  that  I,  as  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  was  asked  about  ac- 
cepting the  amendment.  We  only  ac- 
cepted amendments  today  in  order  to 
expedite  matters.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  that  we  sliould 
move  forward. 

I  have  been  persuaded  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  are  correct  in  their  posi- 
tion that  this  matter  should  be  taken 
care  of  by  majority  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
"Mine  is  not  to  ask  or  reason  why.  Mine 
only  is  to  do  or  die."  And  if  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  wants  to  die  for  me,  I 
am  only  too  happy  to  have  him  do  so. 
And  I  shall  gladly  die  with  him,  if  need 
be,  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  conferred  with  all  available  com- 
mittee members  to  see  if  they  were  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment,  as  I  have 
done  on  prior  occasions.  They  feel  that 
it  would  be  perfectly  all  right  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  that  it  is  not  only  women 
that  have  the  privilege  of  changing  their 
minds. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.   MONRONEY.     Mr.   President,  I 
yield   2   minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  perfectly  in  order  if  one 


happens  to  agree  with  this  section  of  the 
bill. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  will  have 
changed  substantively  the  picture  of  the 
Senate  if  we  agree  to  this  amendment. 
Looking  at  it  from  a  practical  matter,  if 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  should  go  to 
the  majority  leader  and  say,  "I  want  you 
to  object  to  a  committee  sitting,"  or  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  should  go 
to  the  minority  leader  and  say,  "I  want 
you  to  object  to  a  committee  sitting,"  I 
think  that  for  all  practical  purposes  we 
are  back  where  we  were  when  we  had  to 
have  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  committees  to  sit  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate. 

I  merely  want  to  point  this  out.  I  am 
not  going  to  object  to  this  particular 
section  of  the  bill. 

I  think  that  if  a  committee  is  going  to 
sit,  it  might  just  as  well  sit  for  purposes 
other  than  just  hearings,  as  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  provides.  However, 
I  think  that  actually,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  we  will  be  right  back  where  we 
started. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  reference  to  the  observation 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  I  point 
out  that  under  our  existing  rules  a  com- 
mittee can  sit  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  but  a  motion  to  let  the  commit- 
tee sit  is  debatable.  If  a  single  Senator 
does  not  want  to  permit  the  committee 
to  sit,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  then  start 
talking. 

That  being  the  case,  the  only  way  that 
the  majority  leader  can  get  on  with  the 
business  of  the  Senate  is  to  adjourn  or 
recess  the  Senate  so  that  the  committee 
can  meet  while  the  Senate  is  technically 
not  sitting. 

It  would  be  much  better  if  that  motion 
were  not  debatable,  or  if  there  were  some 
way  to  get  the  matter  to  a  vote. 

Sometimes  we  have  very  pressing  mat- 
ters that  have  a  time  limit  and  we  have 
to  get  on  to  a  vote.  Oftentimes  the  mat- 
ter before  the  Senate  is  not  a  very  impor- 
tant measure.  This  is  something  that  is 
usually  done  so  that  the  committee  can 
consider  the  measure  and  vote  the  bill 
out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
were  discussing  this  matter  on  the  floor 
before,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
I  made  a  very  careful  legislative  history 
to  the  effect  that  when  the  majority 
leader  or  minority  leader  were  called 
upon  to  agree  to  permitting  a  commit- 
tee to  sit,  they  were  not — I  repeat,  not— 
to  be  guided  by  one  Senator's  request, 
but  were  to  make  a  decision  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  judgment  of  what  was  good 
for  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

The  Senator  is  not  attempting  to 
change  that  legislative  history  now,  is 
he? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  I  would 
accept  the  Senator's  explanation. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  to  be  sure  that 
nothing  in  the  Senator's  smaendment 
would  change  the  pommittee  proposal 
that  this  must  have  the  concurrence  of 
both  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader.  Not  just  one,  but  both  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
under  the  Senator's  amendment,  would 
continue  to  have  to  concur. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct.  For  example,  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  hearing. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  only  change  is  to 
make  it  a  committee  hearing  for  any 
purpose? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. ' 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  see  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  the  majority 
leader  or  minority  leader  is  not  to  be  act- 
ing as  an  agent  and  is  not  expected  to 
be  acting  as  an  agent  to  block  the  com- 
mittee from  sitting  at  the  request  of  one 
Member.  Sometimes  we  ask  them  to  ob- 
ject on  our  own  behalf.  They  would  be 
objecting  on  their  own  behalf  and  with 
relation  to  their  official  duties  in  cormec- 
tion  with  securing  and  expediting  legis- 
lation on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  against  my 
convictions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  we  are  making  a  great  mistake, 
not  only  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
cedure encompassed  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  but  also 
the  provision  of  the  bill  to  which  it  re- 
lates. We  are  making  a  great  mistake  in 
the  bill.  This  bill  requires  further  con- 
sideration. That  is  why  I  voted  to  send 
it  back  to  committee.  It  calls  for  further 
consideration  by  the  Monroney  commit- 
tee and  also  by  the  separate  committees 
of  the  Senate. 

Yesterday,  we  had  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  it  l>ecame  perfectly  clear  that  great 
dissatisfaction  exists  within  the  commit- 
tee with  regard  to  the  operation  of  this 
bill,  if  It  is  passed  In  its  present  form. 
And  it  appears  that  the  bill  will  pass  in 
its  present  form. 

I  speak  kindly  and  respectfully.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  bill  is  receiving  the 
consideration  that  it  should  receive  from 
Individual  Senators.  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  know  what  they  are  really 
adopting,  if  the  bill  continues  to  sail 
through  the  Senate. 

Let  us  consider  the  subject  matter  that 
we  have  before  us  in  the  instant  case. 
For  many  years,  many  Senators  have 
been  attempting  to  adopt  procedural 
changes  governing  the  Senate,  in  regard 
to  the  periods  in  which  the  Senate  meets. 
Some  of  us  have  proposed  that  we  should 
adopt  a  rule  whereby  the  Senate  meets 
at  9:30  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  do^ 
business  until  12:30  or  1,  recesses  until 
2  for  lunch,  comes  back  and  does  the 
business  of  the  Senate.  Then  there 
would  be  a  period,  say,  starting  at  4  or 
4:30.  in  which  nongermane  matters 
would  be  taken  up  for  that  day.  That 
matter  is  not  covered  by  the  pending  re- 
organization bill. 

Such  a  proposal  would  call,  then,  for 


committees  meeting  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session  on  days  when  the  Senate  does 
not  meet.  The  committee  days  would 
be  more  frequent,  and  the  Senate  session 
days  less  frequent.  As  the  session  pro- 
gressed, toward  the  end  of  the  session, 
the  work  of  the  Senate  would  take  up  a 
greater  part  of  the  week,  and  the  work 
of  the  committees  a  smaller  part  of  the 
week. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  bill  does  not  give 
any  consideration  to  that  type  of  reform, 
because  in  its  present  form,  the  bill 
downgrades  the  Senate  sessions. 

We  are  creating  an  image  across  this 
country  that  will  reflect  against  the 
Senate,  by  this  procedure,  which  already 
has  been  followed  too  much,  and  which 
will  now  be  greatly  escalated. 

There  will  be  Increasing  criticism  from 
the  people  of  this  country,  that  when  a 
major  subject  is  being  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  60  to  70  percent  or 
more  of  the  Senators  are  not  even  pres- 
ent. Why?  Because  you  have  delegated 
to  two  men  in  the  Senate,  under  this  pro- 
posal, the  authority  to  have  committees 
meet  while  seats  in  the  Senate  are 
vacant. 

We  should  change  that  image  of  the 
Senate,  for  it  is  not  a  very  favorable 
image.  Efficiency  and  proficiency  call 
upon  us.  yes,  to  change  the  rules  of  Sen- 
ate meetings,  but  not  this  way.  for  this 
will  enhance  the  practice  of  the  Senate 
meeting  with  only  a  corporal's  guard 
present,  and  it  will  continue  to  make  a 
bad  impression  upon  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Either  our  Senate  sessions  are  impor- 
tant or  they  are  not.  I  hope  that  we 
have  not  reached  the  point  in  the  history 
of  the  Senate  that  meetings  of  the  Sen- 
ate do  not  involve  serious  debate  of  a 
nature  that  can  change  men's  minds.  I 
had  hoped  we  might  have  moved  a  little 
away  from  the  practice  of  deciding 
everything  behind  closed  doors,  and 
merely  ratifying  it  on  the  Senate  floor. 

This  proposal  downgrades  the  Senate 
so  far  as  its  sessions  are  concerned.  As 
a  matter  of  policy,  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  committee  should  meet  while  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session.  The  soundness  of  that 
ru'.e  has  been  proved  in  history. 

Why  are  we  making  this  retreat?  I  do 
not  know  why  we  are  making  it  easier  for 
committees  to  meet  while  the  Senate  is 
in  session.  What  is  there  about  a  ma- 
jority leader  or  a  minority  leader  that 
should  give  him  the  right  and  the  au- 
thority to  determine  what  kind  of  public 
impression  we  create? 

I  wish  to  make  a  prediction.  If  we 
adopt  this  provision  of  the  bill,  comple- 
mented by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  It  will  become  a  practice 
in  the  Senate  for  committee  after  com- 
mittee to  hold  meetings  all  over  the 
Capitol  and  In  the  Senate  office  build- 
ings, while  major  legislation  is  being  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with 
fewer  and  fewer  Senators  present  In  the 
Chamber. 

I  hope  we  have  not  reached  the  point 
where  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  just  for 
the  purpose  of  making  speeches.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  for  Members  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
change points  of  view  on  major  legisla- 


tion under  debate.  The  people  of  the 
country  expect  us,  as  their  Senators,  to 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
thrash  out,  in  good  faith,  the  pros  and 
cons  of  an  issue.  But  what  is  occurring 
now,  may  I  say  respectfully,  is  that  we 
walk  out  on  our  responsibilities  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  through  this  pro- 
cedure. It  Is  being  rationalized  on  the 
basis  that  we  have  to  meet  in  committee. 
We  do  not  have  to  meet  in  committee 
while  the  Senate  is  In  session,  if  we 
organize  properly  the  work  of  the  Senate, 
Including  the  work  of  the  committees. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  us  to  delegate  our 
rights  as  Individual  Senators  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader,  to 
decide  what  kind  of  image  we  are  going 
to  present  to  the  public  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  when  an  item  of  business  is 
before  the  Senate. 

If  a  situation  calls  for  committee  meet- 
ings and  it  can  be  explained  satisfactorily 
on  the  floor,  unanimous  approval  will  be 
received.  However,  if  imanimous  ap- 
proval is  not  given,  a  committee  should 
not  convene,  whether  for  a  hearing  or 
any  other  purpose. 

We  should  not  adopt  this  approach. 
It  is  a  mistake.  The  matter  calls  for 
more  study  as  to  alternative  ways  of 
programing  the  work  of  the  Senate. 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  and  I  desire  the 
record  to  show  that  I  oppose  not  only 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  but  also  this  section  of  the 
Monroney  bUl  itself.  It  is  a  very  un- 
fortunate section,  and  it  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  theory  of  the 
committee  is  accepted — the  Senator  does 
not  accept  it  and  I  do  not — then  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
think  it  is  in  perfect  conformity  and 
makes  it  actually  better,  in  my  opinion, 
and  I  would  vote  for  the  amendment. 

However,  would  not  the  Senator  agree 
that  there  are  some  committees  for 
which  there  is  no  alternative,  such  as 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations?  The 
disthiguished  Senator  from  Washington 
heads  the  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices — I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  on  it — and  we  sit  from 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  5:30, 
6:30,  and  even  until  7:30  In  the  evening. 
It  takes  much  time  to  go  through  these 
matters.  A  committee  such  as  that  has 
no  alternative  but  to  sit  while  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid  of  exactly 
the  same  thing  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has 
stated,  and  that  is  that  we  are  In  dan- 
ger of  downgrading  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  any  excuse,  If  we  accept  the 
interpretation  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  will  serve  to  pro- 
vide for  a  committee  sitting  while  Impor- 
tant legislative  matters  are  going  on  and 
the  Senator  should  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  agree  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  never 
had  a  problem  with  the  Senate  as  far  as 
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getting  unanimous  consent  to  meet  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  been  able  to 
recognize  the  needs  of  the  committee. 

I  wish  to  point  out  one  of  the  things 
that  might  develop  under  the  rule  if  we 
were  to  adopt  It.  An  unpopular  issue 
comes  up  and  someone  is  representing  a 
side  that  may  not  be  popular  to  a  major- 
ity of  Senators.  Senators  can  answer 
the  question,  "Were  you  there  for  that 
debate?"  by  sajrlng  to  constituents,  "No, 

1  could  not  be  there  because  committee 
X,  committee  Y,  or  committee  Z  was 
meeting  at  that  time  and  I  had  to  be  at 
that  committee  meeting." 

Mr.  President,  our  first  responsibility 
is  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  That  is 
our  first  responsibility.  We  should  or- 
ganize our  committee  work  consonant 
with  the  most  effective  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  business  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  That  is  why  I  have  pleaded 
for  years  that  there  should  be  days  on 
which  nothing  but 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  a 
Senator  on  the  minority  side  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.     MORSE.    Mr.     President,     the 

great  danger  here  is  that  we  have  not 
given  consideration  to  the  proper  orga- 
nization of  floor  work  and  committee 
work,  coordinating  the  two  and  correlat- 
ing the  two,  so  that  there  is  not  the 
constant  conflict  in  time  jurisdiction. 
We  have  not  tried  to  do  that.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  this  committee  report 
does  not  cover  that  aspect.  I  think  it  is 
imfortunate  that  this  bill  goes  in  the 
direction  of  encouraging  competition  be- 
tween the  floor  and  its  committees  in- 
stead of  eliminating  the  situation  that 
has  brought  so  much  criticism  upon  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  criticism  is  wide- 
spread. Senators  should  talk  to  their 
constituents  who  sit  in  the  galleries  and 
listen  to  the  debates  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  when  there  are  three  Senators, 
four  Senators,  or  five  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  and  the  remainder  of  the  seats 
are  vacant. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  a  constit- 
uent of  mine  from  Independence,  Oreg., 
called  me  off  the  floor.  The  first  ques- 
tion showed  that  she  was  not  a  Morse 
supporter.  She  said,  "At  least  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  you  were  on  the  job."  At 
that  time  there  were  only  six  Senators 
present.  I  said,  "Have  you  got  30  min- 
utes that  you  can  spare?"  She  said  that 
she  did.  I  took  her  from  committee 
room  to  committee  room  and  counted  52 
Senators  attending  committee  meetings 
while  the  Senate  was  in  session.  I  told 
her  that  we  could  find  other  Senators 
who  were  in  their  offices  talking  to  con- 
stituents, or  who  were  downtown  on  offi- 
cial business.  We  find  most  of  them  are 
on  the  Job. 

However,  Mr.  President,  that  image 
exists.  Constituents  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect when  they  send  us  to  the  Senate 
that  the  business  on  the  fioor  of  the 


Senate  is  the  primary  concern  of  a  Sena- 
tor when  the  Senate  is  in  session.  Sen- 
ators go  to  committees  instead  and  leave 
to  two  men,  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  ledaer,  to  determine  how  many 
are  going  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  That  is  not  part  of  the  glorious 
history  of  this  body.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  new  development  in  the  Isist  20  years. 
In  the  early  history  of  this  body  Mem- 
bers would  not  think  of  being  out  of  their 
seats  when  a  major  d^ate  involving  the 
welfare  of  the  country  was  scheduled  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

We  have  a  unantaiaus-consent  agree- 
ment. I  was  not  here  when  that  matter 
was  taken  up.  Had  I  been  here,  there 
would  not  be  an  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  serve  notice  now,  I 
shall  not  give  consent  to  another  request 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  At  least  we 
are  going  to  debate  full  time  in  the  Sen- 
ate when  somebody  wants  to  debate. 
This  is  an  example  to  me  of  the  unde- 
sirability  of  unanimous  consent  to  limit 
debate.  I  shall  not  give  another  one  in 
this  session  of  Congress  unless  I  can  be 
shown  that  there  is  a  great  emergency 
in  some  special  case  justifying  it.  I  £im 
going  to  do  what  I  can  to  try  to  restore 
to  the  Senate  the  prerogatives  and  duties 
that  were  intended  when  the  Senate  was 
created  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  sufficient  time  to  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wish 
to  proceed? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  may  propound 
his  parliamentary  inq]uiry. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
event  that  no  other  amendment  or  any 
other  action  is  taken  before  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
voted  on,  would  a  motion  be  in  order  to 
strike  the  language  beginning  with  line 
20,  page  14,  and  ending  at  the  top  of 
page  15? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  inquiry? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana is  acted  upwn,  would  it  be  in  order 
to  move  to  strike  the  sentence  beginning 
on  line  20,  page  14? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  that  the  lan- 
guage beginning  with  "Any  other  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  may  conduct 
a  hearing  while  the  Senate  is  in  session 
if  consent  therefor  has  been  obtained 
from  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate"? 

This  would  throw  us  back  to  the  pres- 
ent rule  so  that  any  unanimous-consent 
request  could  be  blocked  by  one  Member. 

I  might  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  that  the  long  history 
of  this  provision  goes  back  to  1946  when 
Senate  committees  could  sit  at  any  time. 
There  was  no  restraint  upon  them  and 
no  consent  or  requirement  effective,  so 
that  we  would  have  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  keeping  Members  in  the 
Chamber. 

In  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  it 
was  provided  that  no  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  or  the  House  shall  sit 
without  special  leave  when  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  in 
session.  This  was  pa«sed  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senate  or  the  House 


could  be  given  the  authority  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  to  permit  the  committees  to 
meet  or  sit  or  transact  their  business. 

The  Parliamentarian,  through  some 
holding  that  was  never  carefully  docu- 
mented, interpreted  that  this  could  pro- 
vide that  one  Senator  of  our  100  Sena- 
tors could  prohibit  any  committee  in  the 
Senate  from  meeting — or  any  committee 
In  the  House,  as  the  case  may  be — while 
the  Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr.  President,  this  device  was  used  in 
filibusters  primarly  to  prevent  commit- 
tees from  meeting.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  remembers  the  7  a.m.  sessions 
that  we  had  to  have  in  order  to  hear  tes- 
timony on  the  independent  offices  bill 
before  the  Senate  went  into  session  at 
10  o'clock  because  we  could  not  get  per- 
mission under  fllibuster  procedures  to  sit. 

This  has  been  a  customary  weapon  of 
the  procedures.  It  is  a  little  strange  to 
me  to  find  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  wanting  to  re- 
tain this  provision.  It  was  one  of  the 
reasons  we  provided  unanimous  consent 
would  not  prevent  a  meeting.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  was  to  give  some 
authority  beyond  one  person  to  prohibit 
the  necessary  work  of  the  committees 
from  going  on.  We  hold  up  the  sessions 
generally  not  because  of  debates  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  but  because  of  Jam- 
ups  in  the  committee.  When  we  get  the 
bills  from  committees,  things  start  to 
move. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  a  ruling? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  motion  is  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is, 
the  motion  would  be  In  order,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  make  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  such 
a  motion  be  in  order  while  the  amend- 
ment is  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  not 
while  the  amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  recall,  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Lyndon  Johnson,  was  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  some  occa- 
sions when  I  would  be  pressing  for  an 
amendment,  or  opposing  something  in  a 
bill,  and  would  be  taking  quite  a  bit  of 
time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  do  it, 
and  the  then  majority  leader  would  be 
told  by  some  of  us.  "Well,  if  you  can  get 
enough  people  in  here  to  hear  our  argu- 
ments before  we  vote,  then  we  will  agree 
to  vote."  But  we  are  not  willing  to  have 
this  matter  decided,  so  we  speak  to  a  rela- 
tively empty  Chamber.  The  response  of 
the  majority  leader  was  always  the  same, 
"I  can  put  a  quorum  call  on  and  get  some 
Senators  in  here,  but  I  cannot  make 
them  stay  to  hear  your  speech.  It  is  up 
to  you  to  see  If  you  can  get  Senators  to 
stay  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

The  practice  of  objecting  to  commit- 
tee meetings  by  a  single  Senator  is  well 
recognized  as  a  fllibuster  tactic.  On 
some  occasions,  it  is  a  delaying  tactic  that 
Senators  can  use.  On  certain  occasions, 
if  the  Senate,  or  any  substantial  number 
of  Senators,  do  not  want  a  committee  to 
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meet,  they  of  course  can  object  to  a 
committee  meeting  while  the  Senate  is 
in  session.  But  a  great  many  times,  com- 
mittees have  enormously  important  leg- 
islation to  work  on  which  requires  a 
great  deal  of  time.  As  exsunples,  I  re- 
call that  the  Finance  Committee  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1964,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1966,  on  so- 
cial security  amendments — the  so-called 
medicare  bill.  Many  times  it  took  long 
hours  to  get  the  work  done,  especially 
because  a  committee  must  wait,  as  the 
Finance  Committee  does,  until  the  House 
passes  its  revenue  bills,  and  as  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  to  wait  many 
times  for  the  House  to  pass  its  appropria- 
tions bills.  It  can  create  a  real  prob- 
lem, finding  time  to  get  a '  committee 
together  to  meet. 

Those  with  the  responsibility,  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  have  to 
think  about  not  only  the  schedule  but 
also  the  matter  of  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Thus,  I  really  think  that  this  is  one 
amendment  that  would  very  much  help 
to  expedite  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  other 
Senator  who  desires  to  address  himself 
to  this  amendment,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 
Or  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 

MONDT]? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me  for 
a  question?  Does  the  Senator  say  that 
he  is  about  to  make  a  motion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  but  if  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  desires  to  speak,  I  can  ar- 
range for  sufficient  time  for  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remsdnder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  need? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Just  1  or  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
proceed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  desires  time,  I  will  yield  2  min- 
utes time  to  him. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
follow  the  argument  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oldahoma.  He  raises  the 
point  that  under  the  unanimous-consent 
rule,  one  Senator  has  authority  to  say 
that  committees  cannot  meet  and  he 
seeks  to  ihik  It  to  fllibuster  tactics. 

My  objection  to  committee  meetings 
when  the  Senate  is  in  session  does  not 
have  the  slightest  relationship  to  a  flli- 
buster. 

My  objection  to  coounittees  meeting 
when  the  Senate  is  in  session  is  that  I 
think  it  amounts  to  a  downgrading  of 
the  primary  fimction  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  the  Senate  should  organize  its  work 


so  that  it  can  hold  its  meetings  for  the 
transaction  of  business  with  Senators  in 
the  Chamber,  for  the  comparison  of 
points  of  view. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  giving  to  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  the  au- 
thority to  rule  the  Senate.  Let  me  say, 
and  most  respectfully,  that  they  have  too 
much  power,  anyway. 

I  think  that  each  one  of  us  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  do  what  we  can  to  protect 
the  operations  of  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  all  for  requiring  a  unanimous-con- 
sent rule  for  a  committee  to  meet,  if  the 
business  of  the  Senate,  in  the  opinion  of 
one  Senator,  is  sufficiently  important  for 
a  hearing  on  that  business. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  have  not  tackled 
the  real  problem  of  organizing  the  sched- 
ule of  the  Senate  so  that  we  do  not  meet 
so  many  days  in  a  week,  but  only  those 
days  when  Senate  business  needs  to  be 
transacted,  and  devote  the  rest  of  the 
time  to  the  work  of  committees. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  this  question:  Is 
it  the  Senator's  plan  to  move  to  strike  the 
language  on  page  14  of  the  bill,  begin- 
ning with  the  word  "any"  on  line  20,  and 
ending  with  the  word  "Senate,"  on  line 
1,  page  15? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  while  I  concur 
in  his  remarks,  I  feel  exactly  as  I  stated 
a  few  moments  ago  that,  considering  the 
legislative  situation,  I  do  not  propose  to 
offer  that  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to 
find  out. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  not  want  the 
Senator  to  rely  upon  the  feeling  that  I 
might  offer  the  amendment.  I  was  mere- 
ly making  inquiry  as  to  what  the  situa- 
tion was.  I  found  out  that  we  would  then 
be  back  to  the  original  rule. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Which  would  require 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Either  unanimous  con- 
sent, or  a  motion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  is  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  it.  I  have  l)een  reasonably  happy 
with  the  situation  with  respect  to  this, 

1  must  say.  The  facts  are,  I  think  that 
we  must  realize  that,  within  this  situa- 
tion, in  one  sense,  the  minority,  which- 
ever it  might  be  in  the  Senate,  has  per- 
haps a  greater  degree  of  protection, 
although  a  less  formal  degree  of  pro- 
tection, in  this  particular  bill,  than  it 
has  otherwise. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  status  of  the  time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  speaking  under  a 
unanimoi:s-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  the  Senator  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 

2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  additional  comment  about  the  ref- 
erence by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MONRONEY]  to  the  fllibuster  In 
connection  with  committees  meeting  by 


unanimous  consent.  All  I  am  saying  is, 
he  is  arguing — and  it  seems  to  me  elo- 
quently— for  modification  of  rule  XXII. 
His  argument  calls  for  a  change  In  the 
filibuster  rule. 

What  the  Senate  should  do  is  change 
rule  XXn.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
retaining  a  procedure  which  I  think  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  present  the 
Senate  in  the  proper  light  to  the  Ameri- 
can ijeople,  aad  to  give  encouragement 
to  the  Senate  returning  to  its  primary 
function  when  the  Senate  is  In  session; 
namely,  for  Senators  to  be  in  their 
seats,  conducting  the  business  of  the 
Senate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

That  is  why  for  many  years  I  have 
urged  that  we  have  a  luncheon  break 
and  that  the  Senate  recess  for  the  lunch 
period,  instead  of  going  through  the  very 
inefficient  and  confused  operation  of  the 
Senate  where  we  go  down  to  lunch  with 
the  understanding  that  someone  will  take 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  hold  it  while 
the  rest  of  us  eat. 

What  inefficiency  that  is. 

What  a  false  impression  that  gives  to 
the  American  people. 

I  think  we  should  tackle  the  problem 
of  regulating  the  time  of  the  Senate  and 
this,  the  Monroney  bill  has  not  done. 
This  is  one  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
report.  That  is  why  I  believe  that  its 
final  action  needs  to  be  postponed  for 
some  days,  until  we  can  come  in,  after 
more  refiection  on  it,  and  offer  some 
amendments  to  improve  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  I  would  like  to  move  to  strike 
the  language  on  line  20,  page  14,  start- 
ing with  the  word  "Any,"  and  ending 
with  the  word  "Senate"  on  page  15. 
llnel. 

My  Inquiry  Is,  Is  It  In  order? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  It  Is  In 
order. 

Mr.  MORSE.    It  is  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  But 
after  the  pending  amendment  has  been 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  serve  notice  that  I  am 
going  to  offer  the  amendment  as  soon 
as  the  Long  amendment  has  been  dis- 
posed of;  and  I  want  a  roUcall  on  the 
Long  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Ihlr. 
President,  has  all  time  been  used  on  the 
amendment?  

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  withhold 
that  request  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
speak  2  minutes  on  the  amendment  be- 
fore we  get  the  rollcall. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  allow  me  to  put  In  a 
quorum  call,  and  then  withdraw  It? 

Mr.    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.    Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  support  the  position  of  the 
committee  that  would  delegate  to  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  the  right 
to  give  consent  for  any  committee  to  hold 
hearings  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate.  I  see  no  danger  in  that  and 
would  support  It.  However,  I  do  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  delegating  away  our 
authority  as  individual  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  object  to  a  committee's  meet- 
ing to  mark  up  a  bill  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate.  We  cannot  be  at  both 
places. 

I  cite  a  particular  case  as  to  why  I  am 
concerned.  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
last  session  of  the  Senate  there  was 
pending  before  the  Finance  Committee 
the  1966  Revenue  Act,  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  will  remem- 
ber. The  chairman  was  anxious  to  get 
the  bill  out.  On  that  occasion  I  did  not 
object  to  granting  permission  to  our 
committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  bill 
while  the  Senate  was  in  session,  but  when 
committee  amendments  were  being  voted 
on  I  objected  to  executive  meetings  while 
the  Senate  was  in  session.  There  were 
measures  before  the  Senate  in  which  I 
was  interested,  and  I  wanted  to  be  pres- 
ent while  they  were  being  considered 
and  voted  on. 

I  am  referring  to  the  time  when  the 
so-called  "Christmas  tree"  bill  was  being 
considered  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

As  one  who  was  opposed  to  these 
amendments  it  was  Important  for  me  to 
be  present  in  committee  during  the 
markup  of  this  bill.  Of  course,  I  was 
not  able  to  stop  many  of  the  proposals, 
but  at  least  I  could  find  out  what  was 
being  done.  I  think  a  member  who 
wants  to  take  part  in  the  markup  of  a 
bill  by  his  committee  should  be  able  to 
do  so  without  giving  up  his  right  to 
participate  in  the  legislative  processes  of 
the  Senate. 

For  that  reason,  I  question  the  wisdom 
of  the  Senator's  pending  amendment. 
I  would  go  along  with  the  provision  re- 
specting hearings,  but  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
defeated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  the  Senator  will  find,  on 
the  occasion  he  has  In  mind,  that  his 
request  was  respected  and  we  did  not 
attempt  to  sit  at  the  time  the  Senator 
objected.  I  believe  I  respected  his  re- 
quest. Had  I  not  done  so,  and  as  could 
be  done  under  the  pending  proposal,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  minority  leader 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN]  would  have  protected  the 
Senator's  rights  as  a  minority  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  1  do 
not  question  that,  but  I  think  we  should 
make  that  right  less  vulnerable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
have  1  minute.    I  am  about  to  vote  for 


the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  but  I  see  some  merit  in  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  wondered  if  the  language 
as  reported  by  the  committee  would  re- 
move the  objections  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  so  that  we  could  proceed  to  a 
vote? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  I  object  to  the 
authority  on  page  14,  beginning  on  line 
21. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Even  for  a  hearing  ? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Even  for  a  hearing.  I 
am  talking  about  downgrading  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Senate  when  we  start  walking 
out  on  our  responsibilities  to  be  present 
when  a  debate  on  measures  is  going  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarxhy],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre], 
and  the  Senator  froim  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  would  each  vote 
"yea" 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Tfexas  [Mr.  Tower] 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

It  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  anoounced — yeas  57, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 


[No.  21  \ 

Leg.] 

YEAS- 

>57 

AUott 

Hart 

Murphy 

Baker 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Bible 

Holland 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Pas  tore 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Jordan,  Idi 

Ciho 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Kennedy, 

K.y. 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Long,  La. 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Magnuson 

Rlblcofl 

Caae 

McClellan 

Scott 

Clark 

McGee 

Smith 

Cotton 

McGovern 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Metcalf 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Miller 

Symington 

EUender 

Mondale 

Thurmond 

Fong 

Monroney 

Tydlngs 

Gore 

Montoya 

Williams.  N.J. 

Gruenlng 

Moss 

Yarborough 

Karris 

Mvindt 
NAYS- 

►25 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Aiken 

Byrd,  W.  V 

a. 

Ervln 

Bartlett 

Cooper 

Fannin 

Bennett 

Curtis 

Hansen 

Byrd,  Va. 

Domtnlck 

I 

Hartke 

Hat&eld 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Hlckenlooper 

Mansfield 

Williams,  Del 

HolUngs 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Javlts 

Morton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

NOT  VOTING- 

-18 

Anderson 

Hlll 

McIntyre 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Percy 

Church 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Russell 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Pulbright 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Grlffln 

McCarthy 

Tower 

So  the  amendment  (No.  75)  of  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
first  announce,  before  Senators  leave  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  what  I  propose  to  do. 

I  propose  to  move  now  an  amendment 
to  strike  the  language  starting  on  line  20, 
page  14,  beginning  with  the  word  "Any," 
and  going  over  to  line  1,  page  15,  after 
the  period  on  the  first  line,  following  the 
word  "Senate." 

Before  explaining  the  amendment,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  in  accord  with 
me,  and  if  he  is,  I  shall  not  ask  for  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  have  authority 
to  bring  up  my  two  Bobby  Baker  amend- 
ments, and  perhaps  others,  tomorrow. 

I  shall  ask  for  rollcall  votes.  I  want  to 
make  the  announcement  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
others  who  are  interested.  If  that  is 
agreeable  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, that  will  be  perfectly  all  right. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  control  the  situation.  The  Sen- 
ator will  have  to  be  on  the  floor  and  seek- 
ing recognition.  We  will  be  careful  to 
protect  his  rights  with  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  possible  for  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  sit  in  the 
majority  leader's  seat  and  yield  the  floor 
and  I  shall  be  present  to  introduce  my 
amendment.  , 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
under  a  time  limitation  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  under  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
propose  to  do  is  to  strike  the  language 
starting  on  line  20,  page  14:  "Any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  may 
conduct  a  hearing  while  the  Senate  is  in 
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session  if  consent  therefor  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate." 

Many  Senators  were  not  present  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  we  hsMl 
a  debate  on  the  Long  amendment  which 
would  give  the  majority  leader  or  the 
minority  leader  the  authority  to  have 
committees  meet  to  conduct  hearings 
and  any  other  business. 

I  pointed  out  that,  in  my  judgment, 
the  Senate  is  not  giving  proper  consid- 
eration to  the  type  of  reform  that  we 
ought  to  be  adopting  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  the  time  for  Senate  meet- 
ings and  for  committee  meetings. 

The  Senate  is  Increasingly  creating  a 
very  negative  image  across  the  country 
for  the  way  In  which  we  conduct  Senate 
business.  And  we  deserve  the  criticism, 
for,  in  my  judgment,  we  are  overlooking 
the  historic  import  of  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  was  set  up  by  our  Con- 
stitutional Fathers  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  here  in  the  Senate  jon  major 
Issues  in  an  attempt  ta  get  the  facts  for 
the  benefit  of  our  colleagues'  point  of 
view  and  to  change  minds  on  the  basis  of 
the  debate  in  the  Senate. 

I  speak  respectfully  and  sadly  when  I 
say  that  more  and  more  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  has  become  just  a  meeting  place 
for  Senators  to  congregate  and  vote. 
Most  of  the  time  Senators  do  not  know 
what  they  are  voting  on. 

We  come  through  the  door,  and  a  stafE 
member  says.  "The  vote  is  yes,"  or  "The 
vote  is  no."  They  say,  if  it  is  an  adminis- 
tration bill.  "The  vote  is  yes."  If  it  is  a 
Republican  bill,  they  say,  "The  vote  is 
no."  We  get  that  advice  and  some  other 
advice  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  has  ceased  to  be  the  par- 
liamentary body  that  it  was  set  up  to  be. 
I  think  it  is  a  shame,  and  I  think  we  de- 
serve all  of  the  criticism  we  get  when 
constituents  sit  In  the  galleries  and  there 
are  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  Senators  on 
the  floor  supc>osed  to  be  debating  a  major 
issue. 

Our  constituents  know  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  farce  and  has  no  substance. 

I  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  and  I  re- 
peat now,  that  some  of  us  have  been 
proposing  this  for  years.  If  we  really 
want  to  reform  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
we  ought  to  do  it  on  a  Senate  basis. 

One  of  the  great  shortcomings  of  the 
Monroney  bill  is  to  be  found  in  the  very 
section,  a  part  of  which  I  seek  to  strike, 
when  it  says  that — 

Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  no  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
shall  sit. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do?  We  are  try- 
ing to  tell  the  House  what  its  procedure 
shall  be. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Senate  what  we  have 
here.  We  have  a  conglomeration  of  com- 
promises between  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  a 
bill  that  seeks  to  reform  procedures  In 
both  Houses  jointly.  What  we  ought  to 
have  is  a  committee  to  reform  procedures 
in  the  Senate  and  a  separate  committee 
to  reform  procedures  in  the  House. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  tell  the  House 
my  Judgment  of  what  Its  procedures 


should  be,  and  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  House  to  tell  the  Senate  what  its 
procedures  should  be. 

Historically,  we  have  some  great  dif- 
ferences in  responsibilities,  may  I  say.  in 
the  legislative  process.  And  here,  I 
think,  we  have  one  of  the  compromises 
as  a  result  of  the  type  of  procedure  we 
have  set  up. 

That  is  why  I  will  move  some  amend- 
ments when  I  get  back  from  Mexico  un- 
less it  is  desired  to  steamroller  the  bill 
through  without  opportunity  to  consider 
it  after  the  Lincoln  Day  recess.  I  think 
these  amendments  will  correct  some  of 
the  mistakes  if  Senators  take  more  time 
to  reflect  on  the  bill. 

I  speak  respectfully,  but  I  have  talked 
to  many  Senators  in  the  cloakroom  and 
on  the  floor,  and  I  believe  that  we  have 
been  going  at  such  a  tempo  since  this 
session  has  started  that,  in  my  judgment, 
not  half  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
know  what  is  in  the  bill. 

We  need  some  time  in  which  to  study 
the  bill,  and  if  we  were  to  take  some  time 
to  study  the  bill,  we  would  get  some 
modifications  in  the  bill.  If  there  had 
been  more  time  to  study  it,  we  would 
have  recommitted  the  matter  to  the 
Monroney  committee  for  further  study. 

I  now  come  to  the  substance  of  my 
amendment. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  give  tho  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  the 
authority  to  determine  between  them- 
selves when  committees  will  meet  and 
not  meet. 

I  do  not  believe  in  that  delegation  of 
Senate  power.  The  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  are  not  our  bosses. 
They  are  our  agents.  They  are  our 
servants.  They  are  not  the  ones  to  call 
the  shots  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

That  is  the  equal  prerogative  of  each 
and  every  one  of  us. 

There  has  been  a  veiy  important  ben- 
efit in  having  the  rule  that  committees 
cannot  meet  except  with  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  When  we  have  had 
a  case  that  justifies  a  committee  meet- 
ing, we  will  have  a  hard  time,  on  the 
10  digits  of  our  two  hands,  finding  the 
times  that  committees  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  consent  of  the  Senate  if 
the  case  can  be  made  for  it. 

The  difficulty  often  is  that  we  are  not 
facing  up  to  our  responsibility  of  regu- 
lating the  time  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  committees,  so  there  is  not  this  con- 
flict as  far  as  meeting  dates  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  is  also  used  by 
strategists  to  downgrade  the  importance 
of  a  subject  matter  that  may  be  on  the 
floor  for  Senate  action. 

We  have  too  many  votes  already 
agreed  to;  and,  of  course,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  people  get  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  vote  In  a  certain  way  on  a  bill, 
irrespective  of  what  may  be  said  about 
the  bill  before  the  debate  is  over. 

How  many  times  have  Individual  Sen- 
ators gone  to  a  Senator  and  said,  "I  wish 
you  would  give  some  consideration  to 
the  merits  of  this,"  and  the  reply  Is,  "I 
have  decided  that  you  are  right,  but, 
unfortunately,  I  have  myself  com- 
mitted." 


Of  course,  the  Senator  who  irrevocably 
commits  himself  to  a  bill  before  the  de- 
bate has  been  concluded  is  not  living  up 
to  his  obligations  in  the  Senate,  in  my 
opinion.  I  believe  that  we  should  keep 
our  minds  open  and  wait  until  the  de- 
bate has  been  concluded. 

We  are  making  a  great  mistake  in 
downgrading  debate  in  the  Senate.  I 
shall  not  vote  to  give  to  my  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  the 
power  to  speak  for  me  on  anything,  in- 
cluding the  power  to  speak  for  me  in  re- 
gard to  whether  or  not  committees 
should  meet  when  there  is  pending  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  vital  matter  in 
which  there  should  be  debate  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  should  be  heard,  and 
when  Senators  should  not  be  in  a  com- 
mittee room  or  somewhere  else.  That 
is  the  problem  that  faces  us,  and  I  plead 
this  afternoon  that  you  do  some  rethink- 
ing about  this  delegating  of  power  in  the 
Senate. 

It  has  become  almost  a  general  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  Senators  to  delegate 
away  their  power  within  the  Senate  and 
between  the  Senate  and  executive 
branch  of  government.  I  have  spoken — 
to  your  boredom — about  my  very  deep 
conviction  that  we  are  delegating  away 
our  power  as  Senators,  under  our  check- 
and-balance  system,  with  the  result  that 
the  responsibility  for  building  up  a  mon- 
strous executive  power  in  our  system  of 
government  is  the  fault  of  no  one  but 
ourselves. 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  why  men 
struggle  so  hard  to  become  Senators; 
then,  when  they  get  here,  they  shrink 
from  making  the  decisions  they  were 
elected  to  make,  and  hasten  to  delegate 
their  duties  to  someone  else. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  are  walking  out  on 
our  responsibility  of  checking  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  It  has 
its  checks  upon  us.  Our  forefathers, 
with  great  wisdom,  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  a  system  of 
three  coordinate,  coequal  branches  of 
government,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see  it 
weakened. 

You  may  ask  what  that  has  to  do  with 
this  issue.  It  has  this  to  do  with  the 
issue:  You  are  again  feeding  the  attitude 
that  has  developed  in  the  Senate  of  dele- 
gating away  more  and  more  of  your  in- 
dividual senatorial  responsibilities.  We 
should  stop  doing  so. 

Whenever  a  committee  can  make  a 
case  for  itself  to  meet  while  the  Senate 
is  in  session,  it  can  come  to  the  floor  and 
in  most  instances  secure  that  consent. 

It  was  argued  earlier  this  afternoon 
that  the  unanimous-consent  rule  for 
committees  is  part  of  the  filibuster  tech- 
nique. My  reply  to  that  argument  Is 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fili- 
buster technique  unless  you  permit  It  to 
have  something  to  do  with  that  tech- 
nique. What  you  should  do  is  change 
rule  XXn,  and  then  you  would  not  have 
to    worry    about    somebody    using    the 
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unanimous-consent  requirement  In  re- 
gard to  committee  meetings  in  connec- 
tion with  a  filibuster. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
not  mix  those  two  things,  because  they 
have  no  cause  and  effect  relationship  In 
fact. 

I  close.  Mr.  President,  by  saying  that  I 
believe  we  should  strike  this  language. 
This  would  give  us  an  opportunity  later 
on.  In  the  Senate,  as  an  entity,  to  decide 
what  rules  we  may  desire  in  regard  to  the 
conducting  of  committee  hearings. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Senator  would 
suggest  that  we  should  run  to  the  House 
and  ask  the  House  whether  we  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  a  rule  providing  that  the 
Senate  will  meet.  say.  3  days  a  week  In 
the  early  period  of  the  session  and  2 
days  a  week  later  on,  or  vice  versa;  that 
on  the  other  days,  committees  will  meet 
all  day;  that  we  shall  recess  at  noon  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  or  2  hours  for  lunch. 
We  do  not  have  to  get  the  consent  of  the 
House  for  that. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  made  a  great 
mistake  In  having  a  Joint  committee  that 
seeks  to  work  out  conformity  of  rules 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
There  Is  no  virtue  In  conformity  of  rules 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House.  It 
should  be  recognized  as  the  prerogative 
of  each  body  to  adopt  Its  own  rules.  We 
are  constituted  differently,  we  serve  dif- 
ferent purposes  in  the  representative 
system,  we  operate  differently,  why 
should  we  not  have  different  rules? 

We  have  been  very  jealous  about  that 
prerogative  In  other  fields.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  have  yielded  In  this  In- 
stance. 

We  should  retain  the  present  rules  for 
the  time  being  and  give  further  con- 
sideration to  the  matter,  and  we  should 
not  vest  In  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  prerogatives  which,  in 
my  Judgment,  we  should  not  vest  In 
them. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  5  minutes?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  jrleld? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  raised 
a  very  serious  question  respecting  this 
section  of  the  bill. 

It  is  possible,  with  the  adoption  of  this 
section,  to  organize  better  the  work  of 
the  Senate.  But  there  are  more  impor- 
tant considerations  Involved.  I  believe 
that  organization  of  the  Senate's  work 
could  Jl>e  taken  care  of  administratively. 

Several  years  ago  I  spoke  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Senate,  and  called  to  the 
minds  of  Senators  the  time  when  the 
late  Senator  Taf  t  was  In  effect  the  ma- 


jority leader  of  the  Senate.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Congress,  he  arranged  the 
schedules  of  the  committee  meetings  and 
fitted  them  Into  the  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate, scheduling  the  short  sessions  of  the 
Senate  in  the  early  days  of  the  Congress, 
so  that  In  the  first  2  or  3  months  of  the 
Congress,  very  effective  work  was  done  in 
the  committees,  and  the  work  was 
speeded  up.  This  coiild  be  done  admin- 
istratively. 

But  much  larger  considerations  have 
been  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  believe  in  important  matters  which  af- 
fect one  of  us  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
perhaps  affect  our  State,  or  matters  in 
which  we  have  a  deep  interest  and  deep 
convictions  beyond  the  interests  of  our 
State,  that  eswih  Member  should  have  the 
right  to  require,  under  the  present  rule, 
that  we  be  present.  This  Is  not  meant 
as  a  reflection  upon  the  Judgment  of 
the  majority  leader  or  the  minority 
leader.  But  we  represent  our  States  and 
we  are  here  as  Members  of  the  Senate 
with  our  own  responsibilities,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  protect  our  respon- 
sibilities and  our  duties. 

I  concur  wholly  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said  about  the  debates 
of  the  Senate.  There  has  been  a  lessen- 
ing of  Interest  in  debate,  I  know.  But 
there  should  be  more  Interest.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  one  of  the  Senators 
who  has  urged  this  view  for  a  long  time. 
I  support  the  Senator's  motion  to  strike 
this  section  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Under  the  present  policy,  you  ask  for 
unanimous  consent,  if  you  do  not  get 
unanimous  consent,  a  motion  can  be 
made  to  permit  a  committee  to  meet. 
It  may  be  said  that  that  motion  is  de- 
batable and  that  therefore  it  can  be  re- 
lated to  a  filibuster.  But  I  repeat  that 
you  should  clean  up  rule  XXII.  Merely 
because  a  motion  for  a  committee  to 
meet  Is  debatable,  you  should  not  there- 
fore vest  in  two  men  in  the  Senate  the 
power  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
committee  may  meet.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant prerogative  for  the  Senators  indi- 
vidually to  decide,  at  part  of  the  ma- 
jority, if  a  majority  decides  to  grant  or 
not  to  grant  the  committee  meeting. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  arose  out  of  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  I  made  a  few  moments  ago 
with  respect  to  the  subject  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  say  to  Senators  sincerely  that  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  amendment. 
Now,  why?  Because  of  the  way  the  sec- 
tion is  written.  First,  it  really  comes 
back  to  the  same  thing,  anyway;  because 
if  a  member  of  a  committee  comes  to 
the  majority  leader  or  to  the  minority 
leader,  either  of  them  will  almost  cer- 
tainly— except  in  the  most  exceptional 
Instances — have  to  agree  to  the  request 
of  an  individual  member.  So,  in  a  way, 
with  this  section  we  would  come  back  to 
the  same  thing  we  now  have;  that  is, 
that  a  single  membo:  can  prevent  the 
sitting  of  a  committee  while  the  Senate 
Is  in  session. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  pointed  out  so  well,  what  we 


are  doing  here  is  to  leave  the  individual 
Members  of  the  Senate  completely  out  In 
the  cold.  No  longer  will  we  have  the 
power  to  go  on  the  floor  and  keep  a  com- 
mittee from  meeting,  when  that  particu- 
lar committee's  meeting  is  concerned 
with  business  on  the  floor  which  may 
be  vital  not  only  to  him  or  to  his  State 
or  to  his  section  of  the  coimtry,  but  it 
may  be  vital  to  the  national  interest  of 
the  country. 

Many  times  I  have  bent  backwards, 
and  I  am  sure  other  Senators  have  also, 
in  order  not  to  Interfere  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  or  the  business  of  the 
committee,  even  though  the  option  to 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  object 
was  available.  I  do  not  think  there  have 
been  many  instances  when  this  privilege 
has  been  abused. 

I  agree  that  we  are  tending  to  siu-- 
render  not  only  to  the  executive  branch 
but  also  in  other  places  too  many  of  the 
prerogatives  which  are  ours  as  Senators. 
For  that  reason,  I  believe  we  would  be 
surrendering  here  a  right  which  is  in- 
herent and  a  part  of  the  ofiBce  which  we 
hold  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  8 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  amendment  would  put  the  rule  back 
to  where  it  was  before.  It  would  prevent 
the  committees  from  meeting  regardless 
of  how  urgent  the  nature  of  the  reason 
was,  awaiting  this,  report  on  the  legis- 
lation from  the  committee,  so  that  it 
could  be  the  last  order  of  business  on 
the  floor.  It  would  give  to  one  man  the 
ability  to  block  the  efforts  of  60  or  70 
Senators  to  take  up  legislation,  and  it 
may  be  at  a  time  when  the  Senate  is 
engaged  in  a  lackadaisical  discussion  of 
something  far  afield  from  the  pending 
business  and  things  that  are  of  no  great 
moment  to  the  Senate  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  voted  for  some 
20  years  by  interpreting  the  rule  to 
mean  without  special  leave  to  give  every 
Member  the  right  to  say  no  to  the  other 
99  Senators.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
was  Intended  by  the  legislative  reorga- 
nization. We  expected  a  vote  by  the 
Senate  at  that  time  to  allow  committees 
to  meet.  Some  say  that  because  of  the 
light  of  unlimited  debate  on  a  motion 
to  allow  them  to  sit  that  provision  never 
became  effective. 

It  seems  to  me  the  matter  has  been 
taken  up  in  a  way  that  would  be  best 
suited  to  both  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority, in  giving  to  the  men  who  are  most 
seriously  concerned  with  carrying  out 
the  vast  program  of  the  Senate  which  it 
has  before  it,  or  expects  to  have  before 
it,  the  right  Jointly  to  make  this  deci- 
sion. I  would  rather  have  the  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  majority  and  the 
minority  make  that  decision  than  one 
Senator  over  99  other  Senators,  who 
might  rise  and  say,  "No,  the  committees 
cannot  meet." 

If  we  are  crowded,  as  in  adjournment 
time,  we  come  down  at  7  o'clock  or  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  try  to  rush  in 
order  to  get  the  business  of  the  Senate 
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completed  before  11  o'clock,  noon,  or 
whatever  the  time  it  is  that  the  Senate 
is  meeting.  This  Is  not  the  way  to  move 
and  expedite  our  business. 

I  do  not  see  many  Senators  who  would 
wish  personally  to  deny  the  right  of  com- 
mittees to  meet.  They  give  them  that 
power. 

We  thought  it  would  have  been  wrong 
to  provide  that  the  motion  to  permit  com- 
mittees to  sit  was  nondebatable.  This 
would  have  given  the  opportunity  for  the 
minority  to  make  the  ruling  for  the  ma- 
jority. The  minority  called  this  to  our 
attention.  The  best  arbiters  as  to 
whether  committees  should  sit,  I  think, 
are  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  Is  not  con- 
tending, and  I  am  sure  he  did  not  con- 
tend-here, that  one  Senator  who  would 
object  to  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
would  tie  up  the  entire  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  was  my  conten- 
tion that  the  entire  committee  apparatus 
could  be  tied  up. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  He  cannot  dictate  how 
it  will  be  run.  All  that  a  Senator  can  do 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted  is  keep  a 
committee  from  meeting  while  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session.  The  committee  could 
meet  at  other  times,  as  it  has  done. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  committee 
could  meet  In  the  morning  and  then 
adjourn,  and  It  may  be  20  minutes,  1 
hour,  or  as  much  as  2  hours.  Commit- 
tees already  have  the  right  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  we  passed  an 
amendment — and  I  helped  to  get  it 
passed — allowing  committees  to  report 
legislation  during  the  morning  hour. 
This  was  one  of  the  amendments  at- 
tached to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3rteld? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  Is  sajrlng, 
is  he  not,  that  the  thrust  of  this  provi- 
sion In  the  bill  Is  to  speed  up  action  In 
the  Senate;  and  if  a  Senator  might  pos- 
sibly feel  aggrieved  under  the  present 
rules  he  can  delay  things  a  little.  As  I 
understand  the  situation,  if  I  object 
under  the  present  committee  rules,  that 
committee  could  not  meet  this  afternoon, 
but  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
the  committee  from  meeting  tomorrow 
to  conduct  the  business  that  it  would 
have  conducted  this  afternoon.  In  ef- 
fect, I  would  have  delayed  the  work  of 
the  committee. 

Under  some  circumstances  there  may 
be  technical  reasons,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  thrust  of  the  bill  Is  to  help 
speed  up  the  action  of  the  Senate  and, 
within  certain  limitations,  speeding  up 
the  action  of  the  Senate  is  well  overdue. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator. 

The  rule  states: 

Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  no  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
shall  sit,  without  special  leave,  while  the 
Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case  may  be, 
Is  in  session. 

We  would  not  repeal  that  provision. 
We  hope  that  committees  will  not  be  in 


session,  but  should  they  need  to  be  in 
session,  after  consultation  with  the  two 
men  who  have  on  their  hands  the  pro- 
gram for  the  entire  Senate,  they  can  get 
permission  to  sit  and  complete  hearings 
or  complete  the  markup  of  a  bill  while 
the  Senate  is  In  session.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  will  be  any  great  loss  to  the 
United  States  or  to  future  generations  by 
requiring  all  committee  members  to 
forego  committee  hearings  and  be  here 
to  hear  priceless  oratory  that  transpires 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  hard 
to  find  It  with  reference  to  the  Issue  at 
hand.  It  is  hard  to  hear  succinct  debate 
on  matters  such  as  the  legislation  before 
us  when  we  drift  and  wander  around. 
No  wonder  there  are  few  Members  in 
the  Chamber. 

There  are  few  Senators  on  the  floor 
under  the  old  rule.  We  have  not  had 
good  attendance  in  the  past  20  years. 
Yet  the  arrangement  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  wants  to  go  to  Is  to  keep 
what  we  now  have.  I  think  that  there 
would  be  little  deviation.  I  am  surprised 
that  a  man  who  fought  the  filibuster  as 
hard  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  would  like  to  see  It 
made  possible  for  them  to  do  that,  where 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  tied  up  with  a 
debate  over  some  matter  to  forestall  a 
vote  under  rule  XXII.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  would  be  better  able  to 
say  whether  the  committees  can  sit  and 
do  their  work. 

Committee  procedures  and  the  failure 
to  have  bills  reported  cause  October  and 
November  adjournments.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  alleviate  that  situa- 
tion, by  preventing  all  members  of  the 
committee,  if  need  be,  getting  permission 
of  the  Senate  through  the  majority  lead- 
er and  the  minority  leader  to  sit  in  an 
afternoon  or  later  when  the  Senate  Is  in 
session. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  with  respect  to  the  pending 
amendment,  which  I  hope  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Senators  will  recall  that  for  10  years 
now  I  have  been  attempting  to  persuade 
the  Senate  to  adopt  a  rule  which  would 
permit  committees  to  sit  while  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session,  by  majority  vote,  to  be 
determined  without  debate.  I  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa early  during  the  consideration  of 
tiie  bill  to  accept  that  amendment.  He 
was  unwilling  to  do  so.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  proceeded,  I  believe,  to  what  Is  now 
an  acceptable  compromise  which.  In  ef- 
fect, is  that  committees  can  sit,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  hearings,  but  also, 
thanks  to  our  good  friend  from  Loui- 
siana, for  all  purposes,  which  Includes 
the  marking  up  of  a  bill,  at  any  time 
while  the  Senate  Is  in  session  If  they  have 
the  consent,  not  of  every  Senator  In  the 
Chamber,  but  of  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders. 

More  than  that,  we  have  made  legisla- 
tive history  which  establishes  that  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  are  not 
automatically  to  deny  that  permission 


because  one  of  their  members  is  affront- 
ed at  a  committee  sitting,  but  are  rather 
to  take  mto  consideration,  in  all  good 
conscience,  just  what  the  needs  of  the 
Senate  are. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
made  an  abundant  record  in  the  past 
making  it  plain  that  it  was  never  the  in- 
tention of  the  managers  of  the  1946  re- 
organization bill  to  give  to  one  Senator 
the  right  to  prevent  committees  from 
sitting.  Actually,  the  practice  which  has 
developed  has  had  the  effect  of  tying  up 
the  Senate — I  repeat  to  my  good  friend 
from  Colorado,  tying  up  the  Senate — 
not  just  committees.  Objecting  to  com- 
mittees sitting  while  the  Senate  is  in 
session  is  a  relic  and  an  anachronism. 
The  situation  which  results  comes  pretty 
close  to  chaos.  Senators  well  know  that 
as  we  near  adjournment,  the  Senate  does 
not  convene  at  12  o'clock  or  11  o'clock, 
but  at  10  o'clock  In  the  morning.  It  does 
not  adjourn  at  4  or  5  o'clock,  but  at  6  or 
7  o'clock. 

All  during  that  period,  any  one  Sena- 
tor, as  the  parliamentary  rulings  stand 
now — although  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  never  Intended  it — can  immobi- 
lize important  legislative  committees  of 
the  Senate.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
by  custom — of  which  I  personally  disap- 
prove— the  Appropriations  Committee 
gets  unanimous  consent  to  sit  at  any 
time,  one  Senator  could  tie  up  appropria- 
tions, as  well. 

On  one  occasion,  2  years  ago,  I  refused 
to  grant  that  unanimous  consent.  I  did 
so  In  the  hope  that  some  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  be  will- 
ing to  grant  to  other  legislative  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  the  same  privilege  of 
moving  forward  In  an  orderly  way  with 
their  work  which  has  traditionally  been 
given  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  really  Important,  historic 
session. 

There  vi\\\  be  controversial  matters 
coming  before  the  Senate.  There  is  not 
a  legislative  committee  in  this  body 
which  is  not  overworked.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  we  can  sit  at  8  o'clock  In 
the  morning,  or  we  can  sit  until  7  o'clock 
at  night,  that  we  can  tell  the  wife  that 
we  will  be  home  for  dinner,  that  we 
can  tell  our  kids  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  see  them,  that  we  will  get  up  at  the 
crack  of  dawn— but,  try  to  get  a  quorum 
when  a  committee  sits  that  early,  or  that 
late  at  night. 

Thus,  we  have  proceeded  by  the  proc- 
ess of  free  debate  on  the  floor  of  this 
body,  and  have  arrived  at  a  reasonable 
compromise.  We  have  acted  by  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
not  now  reverse  ourselves  by  adopting  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.   MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,   a 

parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  How  much  time 
remains? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  17  minutes. 

Mr.   MONRONEY.    Mr.   President,   I 
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yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Daliota  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MDNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Morse  amendment  be- 
cause I  think  we  have  worked  out  a  rea- 
sonably sound  and  good  compromise. 

I  speak  as  one  who  has  opposed  con- 
tinued efforts  to  change  rule  XXII  In  or- 
der to  make  it  easier  for  a  high  riding 
majority  to  grind  down  the  position,  the 
desires,  and  the  statements  of  the  mi- 
nority. 

But  now  we  are  confronted  with  a  pro- 
posal which  would  continue  to  establish 
a  minority  of  one  as  a  control  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Certainly,  the  strongest  supporter 
of  rule  XXII  has  never  argued  that  one 
individual  Senator  should  be  able  to  ob- 
struct the  Senate;  but  that  is  what  we 
actually  have  here. 

In  order  to  try  to  arrive  at  a  compro- 
mise, I  believe  that  the  majority  party 
was  exceedingly  fair  in  giving  the  mi- 
nority leader  the  same  authority  as  the 
majority  leader  in  order  to  prevent  a 
committee  from  sitting.  I  think  that 
both  leaders  are  responsible  enough  and 
responsive  enough  so  that  if  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  goes  to  the  leader  of  his 
party  and  says,  "I  am  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  and  I  have  a  spe- 
cial amendment  in  this  committee  and  I 
would  request  you,  respectfully,  not  to 
permit  the  committee  to  meet  at  such 
and  such  a  time,"  I  think  he  would  re- 
spond. 

I  think  that  Is  the  function  of  leader- 
ship, not  just  to  exercise  what  has  been 
called  "the  arrogance  of  power"  because 
of  an  Individual  position  and  attitude, 
but  because  as  the  leader  of  a  group  they 
are  willing  to  listen  to  consultation. 
Thus,  because  I  do  n9t  believe  that  a 
minority  of  one  should'  control  the  Sen- 
ate, because  I  have  confidence  in  the 
combined\leadershlp  that  they  will  do 
those  things  which  are  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Senate,  because  they  think 
they  have  persuasive  capacity,  at  times, 
to  convince  individual  Senators  who 
might  be  a  little  bit  obstreperous  for  a 
day  or  two,  that  perhaps  they  were  not 
acting  wisely  in  seeking  to  prevent  com- 
mittees from  sitting,  I  think  we  can 
expedite  the  work  of  the  Senate  and 
protect  the  rights  of  individual  Mem- 
bers. Accordingly,  I  oppose  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  Is  not  a  fact  that  the 
present  rule  permits  one  man  to  hold  up 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  committee  hear- 
ings. If  request  for  unanimous  consent 
is  not  obtained,  the  majority  leader  or 
anyone  else  Is  in  a  position  to  move  that 
the  Senate  permit  a  committee  to  sit. 
Oh,  but  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
is  saying  by  implication  that  one  man 
can  engage  in  a  filibuster.  I  repeat  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  should  join 
us  In  trying  to  get  rule  XXn  changed. 
Maybe  we  can  change  It  by  way  of  the 


Clark  proposal,  that  in  such  a  situation 
a  motion  be  made  that  it  is  not  debatable, 
or  debate  should  be  limited,  and  write 
it  Into  the  rule.  But,  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  want  the  Record  to  stand  that  one 
man  can  prevent  committees  from  meet- 
ing. I  shall  look  forward  next  time  to 
a  vote  on  cloture  and  how  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  gives  us  the  benefit  of 
his  vote  on  cloture. 

The  rule  XXII  issue  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  issue.  It  Is  a  very  important 
Issue,  rule  XXII,  and  we  should  deal 
with  it  separately ;  but  also  I  want  to  say 
that  rther  arguments  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  in  regard  to  other 
procedures  in  the  Senate,  are  irrelevant 
to  this  Issue.  The  only  relevancy  we 
have  here  is  whether  we  want  to  give 
to  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  the 
powers  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
themselves,  to  decide  whether  a  com- 
mittee shall  meet. 

I  happen  to  think  that  each  one  of  us 
has  an  important  prerogative  in  deter- 
mining the  exercise  of  senatorial  power. 
I  do  not  propose  to  vote  to  give  it  to 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders.  I 
think  that  we  should  stop  delegating 
away  our  individual  senatorial  powers. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  We  adopt  the  rule 
that  I  propose,  then  we  can  proceed  to 
consider  other  rules,  such  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  fought  for 
for  10  years.  My  record  is  pretty  good 
in  standing  with  him  in  support  of  most 
of  his  procedures.  But,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  my  good  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  wants  to  delegate  to  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  powers 
that  he  should  insist  be  retained  within 
the  rights  of  every  individual  Senator 
in  the  Senate. 

One  more  point.  Again  I  want  to 
point  out  that  we  have  a  bill  here  that 
is  mixed  in  the  sense  that  we  as  Senators 
are  going  along  with  a  procedure  by 
which  we  tell  the  House  what  they 
should  do  with  its  rules  in  exchange  for 
letting  them  have  a  voice  In  what  we 
should  do  with  our  rules.  I  repeat  that 
we  ought  to  decide  our  own  rules,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Houae,  and  they  ought 
to  do  likewise. 

Before  this  debate  Is  over,  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  which  will  treat  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  as  only  recommenda- 
tions to  Senate  committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Important  thing  is 
to  see  to  it  that  each  committee  of  the 
Senate  operates  on  the  basis  of  rules 
fixed  by  majority  vote.  They  know  the 
problems  of  their  duties.  They  can  be 
counted  on  to  adopt  rules  of  procedure 
for  running  those  committees  that  will 


be  in  the  Senate's  Interest  and  in  the 
public  interest. 

We  are  really  proposing  in  this  bill  to 
treat  Members  of  the  Senate  as  though 
they  were  kindergarteners,  on  whom  we 
have  to  impose  rules  that  they  must  abide 
by,  such  as  kindergarten  pupils  have  to, 
even  to  raise  their  hands  to  leave  tem- 
porarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
must  adopt  this  type  of  mish-mash  bill 
that,  in  my  opinion,  forbids  their  acting 
as  Senators  on  a  majority-rule  basis,  for 
the  purpose  of  operating  committees. 

If  I  have  any  time  left,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  raised  an  interest- 
ing philosophical  argument,  which,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  can  be  defined  in  this 
way :  Shall  we  proceed  by  way  of  orderly 
rules  and  procedure  or  should  the  prin- 
ciple of  unrestricted  liberty  govern  the 
procedures  in  the  U.S.  Senate? 

This  is  a  question  which  we  constantly 
run  into  in  our  pluralistic  and  democratic 
society.  Sometimes  we  think  we  have  to 
use  curb  bits  on  ourselves  in  order  to  get 
things  done.  There  are  others  of  us  who 
think  that  we  should  exercise  our  liber- 
ties in  a  free  society.  All  of  this  confirms 
my  conclusion  that  we  should  be  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order  In  this  regard,  be- 
cause, in  my  opinion,  the  structure  of  the 
Senate  gives  far  too  much  negative  power 
to  individual  Senators  and  not  enough 
positive  power  to  the  majority  leader  who 
wants  to  get  through  the  program  of  his 
President  and  his  party. 

I  feel  also  that  the  minority  leader  has 
a  little  too  much  power  and  the  commit- 
tee chairmen  have  too  much  power  some- 
times. I  would  like  to  preserve  the  right 
of  the  majority  leader  to  control  fioor 
procedures.  In  trying  to  carry  that  out  I 
have  proposed  an  amendment,  which  Is 
not  satisfactory  to  the  Senate  or  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Now  we  have 
an  amendment  which  gives  me  about 
two-thirds  or  70  percent  of  that  which  is 
desirable. 

It  is  for  that  philosophical  reason  that 
I  disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute. 

That  may  be  the  philosophy  and  that 
may  be  the  analysis  of  the  philosophical 
concepts  that  are  Involved  in  the  debate 
according  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  let  me  say  that  all  advocates 
of  giving  unchecked  power  to  adminis- 
trators have  made  the  argument  that  It 
Is  in  the  interest  of  expediting  law  and 
order.  I  have  never  seen  much  law  or 
order  in  a  system  which  has  developed 
that  gives  to  an  Individual  unchecked 
power  over  the  many.  I  do  not  propose 
to  give  this  kind  of  imchecked  power  to 
either  the  minority  or  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate.  It  Is  for  us  to  decide,  and 
it  is  for  them,  as  our  servants,  to  do  as 
we  decide. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  I  may  take  2  minutes,  as  Sena- 
tors who  have  served  here  know,  most 
of  the  work  of  the  Senate  is  done  in  com- 
mittee, and  the  aversige  Senator  does 
more  work  in  committee  than  on  the 
floor.  If  Senators  want  to  do  it,  they 
can  discharge  their  responsibilities  In 
both  places;  but  when  the  Senate  is  in 
session  for  long  hours  and  when  the 
committees  must  meet  for  the  considera- 
tion of  important  legislation.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  they  must  be  able  to  meet. 

The  way  we  do  it  now  is  that  a  chair- 
man of  a  committee  will  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  ranking  Member  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.    They  will  agree 
to  a  certain  time  or  day.    Perhaps  wit- 
nesses take  more  time  than  was  expected, 
and  the  committee's  meetings  run  Into 
the  hours  when  the  Senate  is  in  session. 
At  that  point  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  may  say, 
"Shall  we  ask  the  Senate  for  permission 
for  the  committee  to  meet?"     It  they 
agree,  they  will  ask  the  majority  leader 
to  make  the  request,  and  if  it  is  satis- 
factory, that  is  done.    But  if  a  Senator 
objects,  and  the  question  is  to  be  put  up 
to  a  vote,  the  Senator  who  has  objection 
can  do  what  we  all  know  we  can  do.    I 
know  I  have  done  it.    The  Senator  can 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.    Then 
he  can  read  a  few  newspaper  articles  into 
the  Record,  and  then  suggest  another 
absence    of   a   quorum.    After   two    or 
three  or  four  quorum  calls  and  a  few  dila- 
tory tactics,  the  majority  leader  will  de- 
cide that  it  is  futile  for  the  committee 
to  meet.    The  majority  leader  is  then 
faced  with  the  choice  of  either  adjourn- 
ing the  Senate,  so  that  the  committee 
can  meet,  or  the  committee  must  stop  its 
proceedings  and  come  back  the  next  day, 
or  after  the  Senate  is  through  its  session, 
perhaps  late  at  night. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Then  the  chairman  has  to  try  to  get 
enough  members  together  to  do  business. 
So,  as  a  practical  matter,  unanimous 
consent  must  be  obtained.  A  Senator 
who  is  not  even  on  the  committee  or  not 
Interested  in  the  bill  has  the  power  to 
keep  the  committee  from  getting  on  with 
its  vital  business. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  fMr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNouYEl,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  FMr.  McIntyreI,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
are  absent  on  official  business. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif- 
fin] and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Kuchel  J  are  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

I  No.  22  Leg.] 
YEAS — 33 


Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Morse 

Allott 

Ervln 

Morton 

Bartlett 

PanrUn 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Gruenlng 

Pastore 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hartke 

Pell 

Carlson 

Hatfield 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Javlts 

Williams.  Del. 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 
NAYS-^7 

Young,  Ohio 

Baker 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Holland 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Holllngs 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Long,  La. 

Rlblcofl 

Caee 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Church 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Clark 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Spong 

EUender 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Fong 

Miller 

Tj'dlngs 

Gore 

Mondale 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Harris 

Monroney 

Yar  borough 

Hart 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Anderson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Percy 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Russell 

Eastland 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Fulbright 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Griffin 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

HUl 

McClellan 

Tower 

Inouye 

Mclntyre 

So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  two  relatively  minor  amend- 
ments that  I  have  discussed  with  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  seem  to  feel  that  the 
amendments  are  all  right  and  that  they 
can  accept  them. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    72 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  72  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  11,  line  11,  Immediately  after  the 
period,  Insert  closing  quotation  marks. 

Beginning  with  line  12,  page  11,  strike  out 
all  to  and  Including  line  24,  page  11. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  merely  deletes  the 
requirement  that  a  committee  must  print 
a  set  of  rules  every  year.  If  the  commit- 
tee wants  to  print  the  rules,  that  is  fine. 
If  the  committee  has  rules,  there  is  no 
reason  to  print  them  every  year  once 
they  have  been  printed. 

The  amendment  would  leave  It  to  the 
discretion  of  the  committee  members. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
and  he  seems  to  feel  that  It  would  be  a 
more  fiexible  arrangement.  They  are 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
feel  certain  that  the  committee  will  pro- 
vide for  the  printing  of  rules  when  major 
changes  are  made.  We  feel  that  to  print 
them  every  year  would  be  an  unneces- 
sary expense  and  that  It  would  not  be 
necessaiy  in  a  new  Congress.  For  that 
reason,  we  are  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMEKT    NO.    74 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  74, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows. 

On  page  14,  line  3.  strike  out  the  words  "on 
at  least  one  day  of",  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  words  "during  the". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  a  modification  of 
my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  14,  Une  3,  strike  out  the  word  "on," 
and'  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  word, 
"during." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  bill  would  require 
that  if  the  minority  members  wish  to  call 
witnesses,  they  be  called  on  another  date. 
My  amendment  has  in  mind  that  If  we 
can  complete  the  entire  hearing  in  1 
day,  the  minority  witnesses  would  be 
heard  on  the  same  day  as  the  witnesses 
called  by  the  majority. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,  the 
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committee  la  very  happy  to  accept  the 
amendment.  We  do  not  wish  to  prolong 
the  hearings  imduly  by  having  a  separate 
day  for  the  minority  witnesses.  We 
wanted  to  make  certain  that  the  minority 
would  have  the  right  to  put  on  its  wlt- 
neisses  during  the  committee  hearings. 
It  is  done,  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
on  practically  all  of  the  committees  any- 
way. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  the  requirement  of 
1  week's  notice  still  remain? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct.  This  amendment  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  requirement  for  1  week's 
notice. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  the  amendment 
read  as  modified? 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Oa  page  14,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word 
"on,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  the  word, 
"during." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  believe  that  the  committee 
thought  of  this,  but  if  we  are  able  to 
complete  the  hearings  in  1  day,  there  is 
no  need  of  having  a  second  day  for  the 
witnesses  who  represent  the  minority 
view. 

It  Is  recognized  that  If  the  hearings  re- 
quire more  than  1  day,  sometime  dur- 
ing that  period  we  would  have  time  for 
the  minority  viewpoint  to  be  expressed. 
However,  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
would  say  that  if  we  can  complete  all 
of  the  witnesses  and  get  them  all  heard 
we  should  not  complete  the  hearings  in 
1  day.  That  is  what  the  amendment 
has  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   77 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  77. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment and  I  will  explain  why  in  a  moment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

(c)  Each  report  of  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence shall  be  printed  as  a  report  of  the 
Hov.^  of  Representatives.  As  printed  In  the 
Koxise,  each  such  report  shall  be  accompanied 
by  an  explanatory  statement  prepared  by  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House.  Each 
«uch  statement  shall  be  sufficiently  detailed 
and  explicit  to  Inform  the  House  as  to  the 
effect  which  amendments  or  propositions 
contained  In  such  report  will  have  upon  the 
measure  to  which  It  relates.  If  any  conferee 
on  the  part  of  the  House  desires  to  submit 


to  the  House  an  additional  Individual  ex- 
planatory statement  with  respect  to  any 
such  report,  such  Individual  statement  may 
be  filed  as  an  appendix  to,  and  may  be  print- 
ed together  with,  the  etplanatory  statement 
made  by  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  if  such  Individual  statement  Is  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  the  flUng  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  to  the  House. 
The  report  of  a  committee  of  conference 
with  respect  to  any  measure  may  be  printed 
as  a  report  of  the  Senate  in  the  discretion 
of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
If  such  report  is  so  printed.  It  may  Include 
an  explanatory  statement  with  respect  to 
that  report  prepared  by  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  going  to  insist  on  a 
vote.  The  pending  amendment  has  to 
do  with  the  requirement  that  when  con- 
fereeo  bring  a  conference  report  back  to 
the  Senate,  they  must  submit  the  report 
of  the  Senate  conferees. 

At  present,  the  House  managers  sub- 
mit their  report  and  the  Senate  man- 
agers do  not  ordinarily  submit  a  report. 
They  may  have  a  colloquy  on  the  floor 
and  discuss  the  conference  report  and 
their  legislative  intent.  However,  usually 
they  do  not  submit  a  report. 

The  committee  bill  would  require  that 
there  be  one  statement  from  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  Some 
of  us  have  some  doubt  about  this  because 
we  fear  that,  especially  with  regard  to 
revenue  bills,  if  the  Senate  conferees  take 
a  different  view  than  the  House  con- 
ferees, the  legislative  Intent  is  unclear. 
In  this  event,  we  would  require  litigation 
in  the  highest  courts  to  determine  what 
Congress  did  have  in  mind  when  it  passed 
the  bill. 

If  we  could  have  some  understanding 
that  in  the  event  the  Senate  conferees 
were  satisfied  with  the  statement  of  the 
House  conferees,  they  could  simply  so 
affirm,  and  we  could  perhaps  comply  with 
this  provision  in  the  hill.  Otherwise,  we 
would  need  an  amendment  to  say  that 
we  could  not  have  a  separate  statement 
if  we  do  not  think  it  necessary. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  give  the 
Senate  coequal  status  in  a  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  from  both 
Houses.  The  statement  would  be  avail- 
able as  a  cohesive  and  prepared  state- 
ment as  to  their  interpretation  of  the 
action  of  the  conference  committee. 

We  have  been  at  a  handicap  through 
the  years  in  that  our  conferees  come 
back,  and  while  the  House  manager  sub- 
mits a  written  prepared  statement,  the 
Senate  manager  handles  it  through  col- 
loquy on  the  floor  and  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  they  have  not  made  a 
formal  statement  as  to  their  understand- 
ing. 

We  hope,  by  providing  for  a  written 
statement  as  to  the  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
that  gradually  the  managers  from  the 
two  Houses  will  get  together  and  use  the 
same  statement  and  have  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senate  coequal  with  the 
imderstandlng  of  the  House. 

It  will  be  an  easy  matter.  If  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  agree 
with  the  House  statement,  they  can  Just 
say,  "We  concur  in  the  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  manager  of  the  House  as 
being  the  Senate  statement." 


February  7,  1967 

This  would  avoid  any  controversy 
whatever:  However,  where  there  is  a 
slight  difference  in  understanding,  we 
want  the  Senate  position  to  be  as  clear 
and  as  prestigious  as  the  House  state- 
ment has  been.  It  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  striking  this  out  as  an  unneeded 
and  unnecessary  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  happens  on  revenue  bills 
usually  is  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  and  Taxation  staff 
works  for  both  committees  and  prepares 
the  statement  for  the  House  manager. 
The  Senate  staff  will  work  with  the 
House  staff,  and  perhaps  with  the  advice 
of  draftsmen  from  the  Treasury  work 
out  what  the  House  manager's  statement 
should  be. 

It  is  desirable.  If  possible,  that  the 
statement  of  the  Senate  manager  should 
not  conflict  with  that  of  the  House 
manager,  particularly  on  tax  laws. 

If  we  could  have  an  understanding 
that  both  can  use  the  same  statement, 
or  simply  say,  "We  concur  with  that 
statement,"  then  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  amend  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  hope  this  would  be  the  case  In 
all  cases.  However,  If  we  were  to  tell  the 
House  that  they  must  agree  with  the 
Senate,  we  know  what  would  happen  In 
the  committee.  We  hope  that  we  can 
work  together  so  that  one  statement  will 
suffice  for  both  Houses. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  example  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  the  effect  that  there  is 
disagreement  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  conferees  as  to  what  Is  in- 
tended means  that  they  should  go  back 
and  do  the  work  over  again,  because  in 
enacting  a  tax  measure,  it  is  very  Im- 
portant that  there  be  complete  agree- 
ment, by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
as  to  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  my  amendment  No.  69.  as 
modtfled,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  en  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  re- 
quires unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unsuil- 
mous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ITT-ABC  MERGER 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  Mon- 
day's Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Street 
Journal  appears  comment  on  a  statement 
that  I  made  In  the  Senate,  in  which  I 
criticized  the  action  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  In  the  ITT-ABC  merger  case. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight,  I 
should  like  to  point  to  a  comment  in  the 
article,  which  says: 
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Republican  Senator  Morton,  of  Kentucky, 
whoee  family  holds  a  large  interest  In  ABC's 
Louisville  affiliation,  spoke  on  the  Senate 
floor,  advising  the  PCO  to  Ignore  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's Intervention. 

I  rise  only  to  set  the  record  straight. 
It  is  probably  the  fault  of  my  own  office 
that  this  misconception  came  about.  My 
late  brother-in-law  had  the  first  televi- 
sion station  In  Kentucky.  My  sister  now 
owns  that  property.  It  Involves  three 
stations  today.  They  are  not  ABC;  they 
are  NBC.  I  have  no  interest  in  that  prop- 
erty. But,  of  course,  there  is  a  family 
Interest,  because  she  is  my  beloved  sister, 
and  I  hope  that  the  business  prospers. 

I  merely  wish  to  Indicate  for  the  Rec- 
ord that  I  was  sp^iking  for  a  competitor 
of  my  sister's  properties,  and  not  as  one 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  ABC,  as  Is 
Indicated  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


tlon  of  15  Members  returns  on  the  15th 
from  Mexico  City,  where  we  will  be 
carrying  out  an  official  responsibility  as 
Members  of  the  Senate,  this  bill  will  still 
be  pending,  and  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  at  that  time  to  offer  this 
amendment  for  debate  and  vote,  as  well 
as  other  amendments  that  I  believe 
should  be  considered  by  the  Senate  be- 
fore final  action  is  taken  on  this  bill. 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
foUowlng  Utles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  20.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  national  water  resource  prob- 
lems and  programs,  and  for  other  purpoMs; 
and 

S.  270.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  large  proto- 
type desalting  plant,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
tomorrow  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
February  8,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  REQUEST 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
extraordinary  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  make.  I  ask  imsmimous  consent 
that  I  may  send  to  the  desk  and  have  in- 
troduced today  an  amendment  which  is 
being  drafted  presently  by  legislative 
counsel.  They  may  not  finish  it  today, 
60  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when 
it  Is  finished,  It  may  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  desk,  to  be  called  up  in 
this  debate.  In  the  event  that  it  proves 
necessary,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Btrd],  the  secretary  of  the 
Democratic  conference,  is  willing  to  in- 
troduce the  amendment,  by  request,  on 
my  behalf,  tomorrow,  with  no  commit- 
ment on  his  part  whatsoever.  I  make 
that  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  2  minutes  In  which 
to  explain  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  which  I  shall  offer  will  pro- 
vide that  if  the  bill  is  passed,  all  the 
provisions  in  respect  to  Senate  commit- 
tee and  hearing  procedures  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  naught  but  recommendations 
for  the  committees ;  the  amendment  fur- 
ther provides  that  each  committee  of 
the  Senate  shall,  by  majority  vote  and 
rule,  decide  on  its  own  committee  pro- 
cedures, Irrespective  of  any  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  this  after- 
noon: I  dflf'not  believe  that  the  House 
should  have  the  slightest  voice  In  de- 
termining what  Senate  committee  pro- 
cedures should  be.  The  Senate  should 
give  to  each  committee  the  authority  to 
adopt  its  own  procedures,  and  the  only 
Senate  rule  imposed  upon  the  committee 
in  respect  to  the  procedures  that  it 
adopts  will  be  the  requirement  that  a 
majority  of  a  committee  shall  have  the 
authority  to  adopt  Senate  rules. 

In  essence,  this  will  be  the  purport  of 
my  amendment. 
I  hope  that  when  the  Senate  delega- 


NOMINAnONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  7,  1967: 

Assistant  Secretaht  of  Transportation 
Donald  C.  Agger,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation  (new 

position). 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  John  A.  Bozeman,  Jr.,  B.D., 
Aldersgate  Methodist  Church,  Madison, 
Tenn.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  guardian  of  all  who 
seek  Thy  face,  we  pause  during  these 
opening  moments  of  silence  in  this  as- 
semblage of  men  and  women  from  across 
the  United  States  to  lift  our  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge our  need  for  Thy  divine  guidance 
this  day. 

Each  of  us  standing  on  this  hallowed 
ground  in  our  Nation's  history  is  here  be- 
cause there  were  men  back  home  who 
had  faith  in  us;  may  we  so  conduct  our- 
selves as  to  uphold  that  trust.  We  are 
here  as  men  with  the  credentials  of  a 
servant,  seeking  not  the  delusion  of  self- 
glory  or  power,  but  seeking  only  a  place 
at  the  foot  of  the  table  where  we  might 
further  the  cause  of  right  through  self- 
giving,  sacrificial  service. 

Forgive  us,  O  God,  when  we  fancy  our- 
selves gods — not  men — and  grant  us  a 
faith  which  says  to  us  when  all  about 
seems  to  be  falling  in  ruins:  "Nothing  Is 
ever  lost  which  furthers  the  noble  cause 
of  our  fellow  man — and  our  country,  un- 
der God." 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  annoimced 


THIRD-CLASS  POSTAL  RATES 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Sp^iker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  euid  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vh-ginla.    Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  American 
Advertising  Federation  is  meeting  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  it  is  timely  to  bring 
up  the  subject  of  free  enterprise  In  ad- 
vertising.   I  believe  very  firmly  In  the 
free  enterprise  system,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  opposed  to  any  system 
which  allows  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  taxpayers'  funds  to  subsidize  any 
form  of  advertising. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  who  believe 
in  the  free  enterprise  system  will  rally  to 
my  support,  as  have  pec^le  throughout 
the  country  who  enthusiastically  support 
my  bill.  H.R.  99,  to  provide  that  junk 
mall  and  advertising  mail  should  pay 
their  own  way.  Third-class  mail  now 
pays  only  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  de- 
livery. The  people  of  this  country  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  raising  third-class 
postal  rates  so  that  this  class  of  mall  will 
pay  its  own  way. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  which  Is 
now  running  a  deficit  of  $1.2  billion  an- 
nually. Is  losing  money  on  third-class 
mall  not  only  because  of  the  absurdly  low 
rates.    Another  reason  Is  that  third-class 
mall  weighs  a  good  deal  more  than  first- 
class  mall.    I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  average  out-of-town  first-class 
letter  weighs  six-tenths  of  an  ounce. 
The  average  weight  of  a  third-class  bulk 
piece  of  mail  is  1.3  oimces,  which  is  more 
than  twice  the  first-class  weight  average. 
Statements  are  being  circulated  con- 
tending that  postal  workers  and  the  pub- 
lic   favor    these    absurdly    low    rates. 
Others  are  trying  to  create  a  smoke- 
screen   by    saying    I    ought    to   attack 
second-class  rates  also.    Well,  I  am  in 
favor  of  raising  second-class  rates,  and  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  raised,  and  I  am  glad 
we  got  the  discussion  started.    I  ask 
those  interested  In  raising  second-class 
rates  to  join  my  campaign  to  raise  the 
third-class  rates  and  I  will  help  them 
with  their  efforts  on  second  class. 

I  have  a  letter  dated  January  10,  1967, 
from  Earl  F.  Gault,  secretary  of  branch 
481  of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  In  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  who 
states: 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  convey 
to  you  the  action  taken  at  our  January 
branch  meeting.  A  motion  was  tendered, 
duly  seconded,  to  endorse  your  stand  to  raise 
the  rates  on  said  claas  of  maU.  This  motion 
was  carried  unanimously,  and  I  waa  In- 
structed to  write  you  to  this  effect. 
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I  also  hav«  a  letter  from  the  wife  of  a 
rural  mall  carrier  In  Parkersburg  who 
has  asked  me  to  withhold  her  name.  She 
writes: 

Your  article  In  the  Parkersburg  News  on 
Junk  mall  was  very  true  In  every  respect. 
What  you  did  not  mention  waa  the  extra  hard 
work  day  after  day  It  causes  the  poor  mall- 
man,  especially  our  rural  carrier.  I  am  a 
rural  mall  carrier's  wife  and  I  know.  We  go 
over  the  route  later  and  the  junk  mall  Is 
strewn  hither  and  yon  maWng  the  roads  look 
trashy. 

NEVER  FORGET  WHO  IS  BOSS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAIiEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  occupies  an  elective  public  office 
is  merely  the  representative  of  those  he 
Is  privileged  to  serve.  This  is  a  fact 
that  some  people  tend  to  forget,  par- 
ticularly when  they  have  the  good  for- 
tune of  long  service. 

I  have  asked  permission  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  pertinent  edi- 
torial which  appeared  on  February  6 
in  the  Gondolier,  an  outstanding  news- 
paper which  Is  published  at  Venice,  Pla. 
The  editorial,  "Never  Forget  Who's  Boss," 
reminds  elected  officials  that  the  office 
they  hold  is  theirs  in  trust,  wlille  in  fact 
it  Is  the  office  of  the  people.  The  edito- 
rial is  more  or  less  a  warning  to  people 
in  public  life  lest  they  forget  who  really 
is  the  boss.    It  follows: 

Never   Forget   Who's  Boss 

Of  all  the  desirable  qualities  In  public 
of&clals.  It  seems  sometimes  that  the  one 
most  needed  and  sometimes  most  overlooked 
Is  a  reasonable  amount  of  humility. 

We  don't  mean  the  meekness  which  some- 
times applies  to  over-softness  or  over- 
pUablUty,  sometimes  confused  with  humility 
as  the  opposite  of  pride  and  haughtiness. 

Briefly  and  pointedly,  we  are  thinking  of 
the  type  of  public  official  who  becomes  con- 
vinced that  he  or  she  Is  the  employer,  not 
the  employee,  and  that  he  or  she,  knowing 
more  than  the  public  about  what  Is  best 
for  all  of  us.  Insists  to  Imposing  his  or  her 
will. 

This  condition  can  lead  to  many  difficul- 
ties and  objectionable  results,  ranging  from 
a  desire  for  secrecy  in  plans  and  procedures 
to  the  Implacable  conviction  that  opposi- 
tion Is  nothing  more  than  persecution  and 
deserving  to  be  cut  down  at  any  cost. 

Fortunately,  one  effect  sometimes  is  the 
eventual  forced  retirement  from  public  life 
of  the  offender.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
a  politician  occasionally  becomes  so  en- 
trenched that  nothing  short  of  a  physical  or 
political   miracle  solves  the  situation. 

We  haj^en  to  feel  that  every  sign  of  one 
of  these  little  Caesars  should  be  watched 
for  and  confronted  with  every  bit  of  our 
Intelligence  and  strength  available,  so  that 
arrogance  toward  or  contempt  for  the  public 
can  be  taken  out  of  the  offender  by  any 
means  possible. 

This  applies  to  the  federal,  state,  county 
and  city  governments  and  their  elected  and 
appointed  officials.  Fortunately,  the  out- 
standing offenders  are  comparatively  few. 
However,  this  only  lulls  \u  sometimes  Into 
thinking  that  perhaps  they  are  all  right, 
mean  well  and  aren't  dangerous. 

That's  the  greatest  danger  of  all. 


Every  effort  to  keep  plans  and  facts  from 
the  public  should  be  fought  by  every  news- 
paper, every  voter  and  every  official  and 
public  servant  who  continues  to  remember 
that  every  branch  of  government  is  for  and 
by  the  people. 

No  suggestion  or  plan  for  change  should 
be  accepted  without  full  public  notice  and 
full  public  discussion. 

If  we  have  those  facts  In  time  and  In 
depth  and  make  a  mUtake,  we  at  least  wlU 
have  the  satisfaction  of  having  tried  honest- 
ly and  intelligently  and  learned  a  lesson. 

If  we  have  something  put  over  on  us,  we 
should  burn  the  skullduggery  into  the  of- 
fender's memory  with  whatever  appropriate 
measures  are  called  for,  but  there  should 
be  no  escape  and  no  forgetting  that  every 
public  official  is  living  in  a  spotlight  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  hide  from  its 
beams. 


MEMORIALIZING  OUR  SPACE 
PIONEERS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
adventure  of  our  time  has  been  man's  ex- 
ploration of  space.  No  event  has  so  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  all  our  people 
and  of  the  world,  as  has  the  space  ex- 
ploits of  our  astronauts. 

The  Nation's  space  program  has  wit- 
nessed 19  astronauts  in  space  flight, 
speeds  of  17,500  miles  per  hour,  flights 
up  to  14  days  in  length,  altitudes  of  850 
miles,  1,994  man-flight-hours,  and  a  total 
man  space  flight  of  17,616,810  miles— 
indeed,  a  long  list  of  great  triumphs. 

These  great  achievements  were  all 
accomplished  without  even  an  Injury  to 
any  of  our  astronauts. 

Tills  safety  record  also  built  up  a  feel- 
ing among  our  people  that  space  flight 
had  become  routine  and  safer  than  an 
automobile  ride  here  on  earth. 

Yet  all  the  while,  the  men  working  in 
the  space  business  knew  full  well  that 
theirs  was  a  hazardous  occupation. 

No  one  knew  better  than  the  astro- 
nauts themselves  that  a  great  deal  of 
luck  had  combined  with  safety  precau- 
tions to  avoid  accidents  and  fatalities. 

There  was  a  distinct  feeling  that  the 
accident-free  record  was  working  on  bor- 
rowed time. 

Therefore,  the  Nation  and  the  world 
were  totally  unprepared  for  the  terrible 
accident  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  11 
days  ago  which  took  the  lives  of  Gus 
Grissom,  Edward  White,  and  Roger 
Chaffee. 

People  could  not  believe  that  the  lives 
of  these  fine  young  men  could  be  snuffed 
out  in  a  routine  checking-out  exercise. 

The  tragedy  shocked  and  rocked  the 
Nation  and  the  world. 

It  brought  home  with  a  dreadful  Im- 
pact the  great  danger  the  astronauts  face 
daily — always. 

It  pointed  out  why  astronauts  are 
the  pick  of  our  young  men  in  capability 
and  in  bravery— the  finest  of  the  fine. 

This  Nation  has  always  recognized  and 
revered  its  heroes.  Our  space  flight  as- 
tronauts have  been  cheered  many  times 


in  this  Chamber.  They  have  been  hon- 
ored at  the  White  House.  They  have 
been  lauded  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  a  grieving 
Nation  should  perpetuate,  for  future  gen- 
erations, the  names  and  the  memory  of 
the  three  young  men  who  met  their 
tragic  deaths  at  the  cape  11  days  ago, 
as  well  perhaps  as  others  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  have  introduced,  today,  legislation 
directing  that  the  two  space  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  consider  tiie 
matter  of  an  appropriate  memorial  to 
these  astronauts  and  come  back  to  the 
Congress  with  their  proposals. 

My  resolution  does  not  pick  out  any 
specific  idea.  Already  there  are  many 
good  ideas  being  talked  about  as  a  me- 
morial. Leaving  this  open  for  considera- 
tion by  the  committees  will  allow  free 
discussion  and  selection  of  the  best  means 
of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  our  as- 
tronaut heroes. 

The  conquest  of  space  is  the  greatest 
pioneer  undertaking  of  our  generation. 
The  astronauts  who  risk  their  lives  in 
this  great  quest  are  the  pioneer  heroes 
of  our  time.  Their  leadership  symbol- 
izes the  onward,  upward  progress  of  a 
dynamic  people,  these  United  States  of 
America. 

It  is  fitting,  appropriate,  and  inevitable 
that  a  grieving  but  grateful  nation 
should  recognize  and  memorialize  these 
space  pioneers  of  our  time  who  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  furthering 
the  space  goals  of  this  Nation. 


SCHWEIKER  PLAN   TO  MODERNIZE 
OUR  ANTIQUATED,  UNFAIR  DRAFT 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Draft  Reform  Act 
of  1967  to  modernize  our  antiquated  draft 
laws.  This  proposal  is  the  result  of  more 
than  a  year  of  careful  study. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  pro- 
posal which  can  be  accepted  by  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  workable. 
It  solves  many  of  the  serious  problems 
inherent  in  our  present  crazy  quilt  draft 
system. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  colleagues 
will  give  serious  attention  to  this  plan. 
I  firmly  believe  that  it  can  form  the  prac- 
tical basis  upon  which  the  Congress  can 
act  in  the  coming  weeks  to  remodel  our 
creaky  and  unfair  draft  laws. 

The  time  has  come  to  modernize  our 
antiquated,  unfair  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. The  time  is  now,  because  major 
portions  of  the  draft  law  expire  this  June. 
The  time  is  now,  because  the  recent 
major  buildup  of  manpower  for  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  brought  the  worst  features 
of  the  draft  home  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  families. 

The  young  man  turning  18  and  regis- 
tering for  the  draft  with  his  local  selec- 
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tlve  service  board  now  faces  a  virtual 
crazy  quilt  of  inequities  and  imcertain- 
ties.  Around  him  he  can  see  many  men 
his  age  planning  to  beat  the  draft 
through  a  number  of  loopholes  that  our 
draft  laws  leave  wide  open.  And  if  a 
young  man  does  wind  up  subject  to  the 
draft,  he  starts  a  bureaucratic  journey 
to  military  service  with  as  many  blind 
and  unpredictab'e  turns  as  an  "Alice  In 
Wonderland"  maze. 

In  my  opinion,  here  are  the  draft's 
major  faults: 

Because  the  draft  first  calls  the  oldest 
men  from  its  main  pool  of  eligible  men 
between  19  and  26,  the  youngest  men  are 
not  reached  when  draft  quotas  are  low. 
The  young  men  face  up  to  7  years  of  un- 
certainty in  making  career  and  family 
plans,  because  their  draft  liability  in- 
creases as  they  near  26. 

The  draft  is  not  administered  uni- 
formly across  the  Nation  because  the 
4,084  local  selective  service  boards  have 
such  extreme  latitude  in  interpreting  and 
administering  draft  laws.  Cases  with 
similar  facts  receive  quite  different  treat- 
ment, depending  on  which  draft  board  in 
which  locality  is  hearing  the  case.  In- 
stead of  operating  under  national  stand- 
ards, the  draft  system  allows  geography 
to  make  a  difference,  leading  to  inequities 
across  the  country. 

The  present  college  deferment  system 
permits  a  student  to  escape  the  draft  by 
parlaying  one  student  deferment  Into 
another  until  he  is  past  26.  This  favors 
the  student  with  the  financial  means  to 
go  to  college  and  then  on  to  graduate 
school.  In  addition,  it  gives  the  student 
extended  time  to  marry  and  become  a 
father,  which  also  means  a  draft  de- 
ferment. 

A  man  whom  a  draft  board  classifies 
I_A— available  for  induction — cannot  ap- 
peal the  classification  more  than  10  days 
after  the  board  acts.  If  the  man's  cir- 
cumstances change  after  those  10  days 
in  such  a  way  that  he  would  be  entitled 
to  a  deferment,  he  has  no  right  to  have 
a  local  board  reconsider  his  case,  and  no 
right  to  an  appeal.  Instead  it  is  entirely 
up  to  the  local  board  or  Selective  Service 
higher-ups  to  decide  whether  to  reopen 
the  man's  case. 

The  10-day  period  for  appealing  a  I-A 
classification  Is  too  short.  Often  it  takes 
the  local  board  almost  that  long  to  tell 
the  man  he  has  been  so  classified,  and 
the  10  days  include  the  time  it  takes  the 
local  board  to  draw  up  and  mail  the 
notification. 

A    NINE-POINT    PLAN    TO    MODERNIZE    THE    DRAFT 

My  proposals  to  reform  the  draft  boil 
down  to  nine  points: 

First.  The  first  group  of  men  drafted 
should  be  18 '/a -year-olds,  reversing  the 
present  policy  of  taking  first  the  oldest 
men  under  26. 

Second.  The  period  of  draft  liability 
should  be  cut  from  the  present  7 -year 
span — age  19  to  age  26 — down  to  4  years, 
from  18 1/2  to  22  Vz. 

Third.  College  students,  whose  draft 
deferments  expire  should  be  placed  In 
the  same  top-prlorlty  group  as  18  Vi- 
year-olds,  regardless  of  their  age. 

Fourth.  College  students,  once  they 
have  received  deferments  to  complete 
their  studies,  should  not  be  further  de- 


ferred because  they  have  married  or  be- 
come fathers  while  in  college. 

Fifth.  Separate  draft  calls  by  each  of 
the  4,084  local  draft  boards  should  be 
abolished  and  a  national  manpower  pool 
of  I-A  men  established,  thus  wiping  out 
local  and  regional  variations  in  the  size 
and  nature  of  draft  calls. 

Sixth.  Men  should  be  chosen  at  ran- 
dom from  the  national  pool  of  I-A's,  if 
there  are  more  men  of  the  same  age  in 
the  pool  than  the  Armed  Forces  need 
from  that  age  group. 

Seventh.  Local  draft  boards  should  be 
bound  to  apply  national  standards  in  de- 
ciding which  students  receive  deferments 
and  which  civilian  jobholders  are  de- 
ferred because  their  work  is  critical. 

Eighth.  Local  draft  boards  should  be 
compelled  to  reopen  the  case  of  a  man 
classified  I-A  if  he  submits  new  facts 
which,  if  true,  would  entitle  him  to  an- 
other draft  status.  Now  local  boards 
reopen  such  cases  only  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion, unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  the 
State  Director  or  National  Director  of 
Selective  Service. 

Ninth.  The  period  of  time  given  a  man 
to  appeal  his  local  board's  draft  classifi- 
cation should  be  lengthened  from  the 
present  10  days  to  15  days. 

THE    NEED    FOR    A    LOWER    DRAFTING    ACE 

Gen.  Lewis  Hershey,  national  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  since 
1940,  has  noted  that  when  draft  calls 
are  high,  draftees  complain  of  the  in- 
equities that  keep  college  students  and 
others  with  deferments  from  being 
called. 

But  when  the  draft  calls  are  low. 
General  Hershey  says,  the  complaints 
shift  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  draft 
system.  The  uncertainty,  he  explains, 
is  not  so  much  the  uncertainty  of  when 
the  young  man  will  be  called,  but  rather 
whether  he  may  escape  being  called  at 
all  because  volunteers  are  suRicient  to  fill 
the  limited  manpower  needs. 

Because  military  manpower  needs 
cannot  always  be  predicted  with  absolute 
exactness,  there  will  always  be  some 
degree  of  doubt  in  any  draft  system. 
But  the  current  system's  practice  of 
inducting  the  oldest  draft-eligible  first 
has   caused   unnecessaiy   uncertainties. 

In  time  of  low  manpower  demand, 
such  as  the  years  between  the  Korean 
war  and  Vietnam  buildup,  the  youngest 
men  are  destined  to  sit  and  wait  for 
several  years,  not  knowing  whether  they 
will  eventually  be  drafted  or  not.  Of 
course,  they  may  remove  the  uncer- 
tainty by  enlisting  if  they  wish.  In  1963, 
the  average  age  of  draftees  was  23.7 
years.  It  has  now  dropped  to  20.3  years. 
The  youth  entering  college  simply 
goes,  aware  of  the  fact  that  not  too  long 
after  he  graduates,  he  will  be  in  the  most 
draft-vulnerable  age  bracket.  Gradu- 
ating at  age  22  before  the  Vietnam 
buildup,  however,  he  would  have  had 
more  than  sufficient  time  to  marry  and 
become  a  draft-exempt  father  before 
the  average  drafting  age  of  23.7  years. 
The  boy  without  college  plans  faces  a 
Job  market  in  which  prospective  employ- 
ers hesitate  to  hire  and  train  a  youth  who 
has  not  completed  his  military  service. 
The  present  oldest-first  policy  has  two 
minor  points  in  Its  favor.    It  encourages 


early  enlistments  by  volunteers  who  want 
to  get  their  service  out  of  the  way,  in- 
stead of  waiting  several  years  to  face 
possible  drafting.  And  it  still  catches 
students  who  have  been  deferred,  if  their 
schooling  is  finished  before  they  reach 
26.  and  if  they  are  not  fathers. 

However,  both  these  advantages  could 
be  retained  in  a  system  that  eliminated 
the  uncertainties  of  the  present  oldest- 
flrst  system.  I  propose  that  the  draft 
induct  all  the  youngest  eligibles  first, 
then  the  men  a  year  older  thar.  the 
youngest,  and  so  on. 

A  draft  that  begins  with  young  men 
of  I8V2  would  also  produce  the  kind  of  - 
inductees   that   military  officials  want. 
They  prefer  to  train  younger  men  who 
are  not  yet  so  set  in  their  ways. 

The  public,  too,  seems  to  approve  of 
the  idea.  A  Gallup  poll  released  last 
siunmer  showed  54  percent  want  military 
service  to  start  at  18  or  earlier  and  an- 
other 20  percent  would  see  it  start  at  19 
or  20.  The  bulk  of  our  young  men  have 
completed  high  school  by  age  IS'/z. 
Those  few  who  were  still  in  high  school 
at  18*2  could  be  deferred  from  being 
drafted  until  they  graduated  or  reached 
age  20. 

Putting  the  18  ^^^ -year-old  at  the  top 
of  the  draft  pool  would  require  an  oper- 
ating speedup  in  the  draft  in  order  to 
have  it  work.  Young  men  would  have 
to  be  processed,  examined,  and  classified 
promptly  by  their  draft  boards  after 
their  18th  birthday  when  they  register. 
Presently  this  process  is  allowed  to  lag 
because  of  the  oldest-first  policy. 

SHORTENING    THE    PERIOD    OF    DRAfT    LIABIUTT 

Our  present  system  keeps  the  young 
man  subject  to  the  draft  for  7  years, 
between  his  19th  and  26th  birthdays. 
This  long  period,  combined  with  the  pri- 
ority given  to  drafting  the  oldest  men 
under  26,  certainly  works  to  scare  young 
men  into  enlisting  early. 

But  if  we  shift  our  policy  to  draft 
younger  men  first  and  if  we  realize  that 
the  supply  of  younger  men  is  growing 
faster  than  the  military  needs  for  fresh 
manpower,  it  seems  highly  unreasonable 
to  keep  our  young  men  on  the  string  all 
the  way  up  to  26. 

Some  2  million  men  turn  18  every  year, 
more  than  half  of  them  qualified  for 
military  service.  Yet  our  annual  draft 
call  during  the  massive  Vietnam  buildup 
has  been  only  340,000  men.  It  is  expected 
to  fall  to  200,000  men,  at  the  most,  once 
the  buildup  for  Vietnam  is  completed. 

With  such  a  fast-growing  pool  of 
younger  draft-age  men,  we  can  afford 
to  shorten  the  period  of  draft  liability 
to  a  4-year  span,  from  18^^  to  22y2, 
instead  of  the  present  7  years  of  liability 
from  age  19  to  age  26. 

This  would  mean  that  once  a  yoimg 
man  who  had  not  gone  to  college  reached 
age  221/2  his  draft  liability  would  cease. 
If  a  man  had  spent  the  4  years  from 
age  18 ','2  to  age  22  Vi  as  a  deferred  col- 
lege student,  his  4  years  of  draft  liability 
would  start  whenever  he  completed  his 
education,  regardless  of  his  age. 

This  would  assure  that  men  who  spend 
the  years  between  18^  and  22Vt  in  col- 
lege would  have  the  same  length  of  time 
to  be  liable  for  the  draft  as  noncollege 
men  of  the  same  age.    No  man,  whether 
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he  goes  to  college  or  not,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  draft  for  more  than  4  years, 
however.  If  a  man  graduates  from  high 
BChool  at  18  V&,  spends  a  year  out  of 
school  without  being  drafted  and  then 
enters  college  at  19 >A,  he  should  have 
only  3  years  of  draft  liability  awaiting 
him  when  he  finishes  college,  since  he 
has  already  undergone  1  of  his  4. 

If  men  age  W/i  are  made  the  top  pri- 
ority draft  group,  and  if  the  overall 
period  of  draft  liability  is  shortened  to 
4  years,  I  do  not  believe  that  enlistments 
would  be  affected.  Enlistments,  of 
course,  are  propped  up  by  the  existence 
of  the  draft.  The  draft  stimulates 
young  men  to  enlist  and  about  one  man 
enlists  for  every  one  actually  inducted 
through  Selective  Service.  The  effect  of 
my  proposals  would  not  be  to  cut  enlist- 
ments, but  simply  to  force  young  men  to 
enlist  sooner  than  they  do  now.  They 
would  have  to  decide  before  18V^  whether 
to  enlist,  risk  being  drafted  or  enter  col- 
lege on  a  student  deferment  with  liability 
for  the  draft  after  college. 

CUUMC  TKE  UTEQirtTT  OV  STTTDENT  DETERMZNTS 

General  Hershey  says  that  when  col- 
lege students  and  fathers  are  deferred 
from  the  draft,  the  system  is  merely 
living  up  to  its  name.  It  is  being  se- 
lective in  the  national  interest,  and  Gen- 
eral Hershey  says  the  national  interest 
must  come  ahead  of  whether  a  particular 
individual  ever  sees  military  service. 

He  explains,  and  I  agree  with  him, 
that  college  students  are  deferred  so  that 
they  can  serve  the  Armed  Forces  more 
capably  when  they  enter  later  on,  or  so 
that  they  can  learn  vital  civilian  Job 
Skills.  He  says  it  would  be  most  un- 
popular for  the  draft  to  take  fathers 
away  from  their  households  when  single 
men  were  available  for  service. 

Draft  deferments  do  more  than  simply 
keep  certain  yoimg  men  on  the  home- 
front  in  time  of  war.  General  Hershey 
contends  we  can  be  grateful  to  Selective 
Service  for  channeling  manpower  where 
we  want  manpower  to  go,  offering  draft 
deferment  as  an  incentive.  He  says  Se- 
lective Service  has  built  up  the  Reserve- 
Forces — certainly  true  since  71  percent 
of  reservists  said  in  a  poll  they  had 
Joined  to  avoid  the  draft — and  pushed 
plenty  of  young  men  in  the  direction  of 
teaching  and  scientific  careers. 

But  if  this  is  what  student  deferments 
are  supposed  to  accomplish  in  theory.  In 
practice  they  have  made  for  a  glaring 
inequity  in  the  drafting  of  young  men. 
Two  major  loopholes  in  student  defer- 
ments have  arisen: 

First,  age  26  has  been  the  age  at  which 
both  college  students  and  noncollege 
men  become  safe  from  the  draft.  But  on 
the  way  to  age  26,  the  college  students 
have  had  an  edge — their  deferments  as 
students.  This  is  why  they  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  reaching  26  without  doing 
any  military  service  than  do  men  with 
less  education.  Of  the  26-year-olds  reg- 
istered with  Selective  Service  in  1964,  just 
under  half  of  the  total  had  not  done  any 
military  service.  But  of  the  college  grad- 
uates, three  out  of  five  had  missed  serv- 
ice. Of  those  with  merely  high  school 
educations,  only  two  out  of  five  had 
missed. 

By  statute  the  student  who  receives  a 
draft  deferment  ties  himself  up  to  a 


longer  period  of  draft  liability — up  to  age 
35  instead  of  age  26.  But  in  prtictice 
men  over  26 — ^whether  they  are  former 
students  or  not — are  passed  by  in  favor 
of  younger  men,  the  ones  from  age  19 
to  age  26.  During  the  Vietnam  buildup, 
when  draft  levels  were  at  their  highest 
since  Korea,  some  boards  began  drafting 
their  over-26  men,  but  It  was  not  wide- 
spread, apparently  because  the  supply  of 
younger  men  was  slnjply  not  being  ex- 
hausted. 

The  second  loophole  Is  the  one  which 
permits  the  college  student  to  become  a 
father  before  he  completes  his  schooling, 
thus  acquiring  draft  deferment  as  a 
father  to  pick  up  where  his  student  de- 
ferment leaves  off. 

While  General  Hershey  views  student 
deferments  as  merely  a  postponement  of 
military  service,  his  theory  breaks  down 
when  college  students  can  use  their  de- 
ferments as  convenient  avenues  to  mar- 
riage, fatherhood,  and  freedom  from  all 
military  obligations,  while  men  of  the 
same  age,  without  college  or  without 
wives,  have  to  don  uniforms. 

I  propose  that  both  these  loopholes  be 
sealed.  I  have  already  said  that  ISVj- 
year-olds  should  be  the  top  priority 
group  for  the  draft.  And  those  men 
who  take  student  deferments  should  be 
placed  in  that  same  top  priority  group 
when  they  complete  their  schooling,  re- 
gardless of  their  age  at  the  time. 

From  the  pool  of  18 '/^-year-olds,  the 
former  college  student  would  pass  to  the 
19 '/j -year-old  pool  after  a  year,  then  on 
to  the  201/2-  and  2iy2-year-old  pools. 
After  he  had  put  In  his  own  4-year  period 
of  being  draft  liable,  the  former  college 
student  would  cease  to  be  liable,  just  as 
the  noncollege  man's  liability  ends  at 
the  real  age  of  22  V2. 

This  would  assure  that  college  stu- 
dents do  not  miss  their  4  years  of  draft 
liability  Just  because  they  went  to  col- 
lege from  18  Vi  to  22  Vi-  But  as  I  have 
said,  many  students  have  emerged  from 
their  higher  education  being  fathers  as 
well  as  scholars.  I  do  not  believe  that 
once  we  give  a  student  a  temporary  pro- 
tection from  being  drafted,  we  should  al- 
low that  student  to  earn  himself  a  per- 
manent draft  deferment  on  time  that  we 
give  him.  Thus  I  propose  that  neither 
marriage  nor  fatherhood  be  permitted  to 
cancel  a  deferred  student's  subsequent 
military  obligation. 

THX  ANTIQUATED  SELXCTITE  SESVICC  SYSTEM 

Draftees  today  enter  the  manpower 
pipeline  through  one  of  4,084  separate 
local  draft  boards.  These  boards  are 
the  backbone  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  and  this  explains  much  of  what 
is  wrong  with  the  way  In  which  the  draft 
is  administered. 

For  the  draft  has  an  administrative 
backbone  of  4,084  scattered  vertebrae, 
each  interpreting  loosely  drawn  national 
regulations  in  its  own,  autonomous 
fashion.  Some  of  the  indei>endence  of 
the  local  boards  has  been  guaranteed  by 
Congress  itself  in  the  so-called  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  But 
most  of  their  Independence  comes  to 
them  by  default — because  neither  the 
President  nor  General  Hershey  has 
spelled  out  in  sufficient  detail  what  cri- 
teria should  guide  the  local  boards'  de- 
cisions. 


The  result  is  a  crazy-quilt  pattern  of 
fragmented  decisionmaking  by  4,084  local 
boards  across  the  country. 

For  example,  a  young  pilot  for  an  air- 
line which  carries  substantial  cargo  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  was  classi- 
fied eligible  for  the  draft  by  his  local 
board.  Two  other  pilots  for  the  same 
airline,  each  with  less  experience  than 
the  first  pilot,  were  given  deferments  be- 
cause their  work  was  deemed  critical  to 
the  national  Interest  by  their  local 
boards. 

Apparently  in  this  case  the  local  boards 
had  no  list  of  the  skills  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  considers  critical. 
They  relied  upon  a  broad  regulation  is- 
sued by  General  Hershey  which  calls  for 
deferment  of  any  civilian  whose  work  is 
found  to  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  health,  safety,  or  Interest. 
Just  how  4,084  scattered  local  draft 
boards  can  be  expected  to  arrive  at  uni- 
form decisions  using  such  ill-defined  and 
broad  guidelines,  I  do  not  know.  The 
fact  is  clear  that  they  do  not.  Apparent- 
ly each  of  the  4,084  local  draft  boards 
must  come  up  with  its  own  definition  of 
the  "national  health,  safety,  or  interest" 
and  then  develop  Its  own  Interpretation 
of  Just  what  meets  its  definition.  Uni- 
formity is  all  too  rare.  "Chaos"  is  per- 
haps a  mild  word  for  what  happens. 

One  California  draft  board  evidently 
decided  not  long  ago  that  it  was  more  in 
the  national  interest  to  draft  two  Peace 
Corps  members  than  to  wait  until  they 
had  finished  their  tours  of  duty  in  Peru 
and  the  Philippines.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Govenmient  had  invested 
substantial  sums  in  their  Peace  Corps 
training. 

Dxiring  much  of  the  current  Vietnam 
buildup  it  was  up  to  each  local  board  to 
decide  which  college  students  should  be 
deferred  by  applying  its  own  view  of  the 
national  health,  safety,  or  interest. 

Last  March  31,  General  Hershey  finally 
did  supply  the  local  boards  with  the  stu- 
dent deferment  guideline  they  needed. 
It  specified  the  class  rank  required  for 
a  college  student  deferment,  or,  if  the 
student  preferred  to  take  the  nationwide 
Selective  Service  college  qualification 
test  Instead  of  submitting  his  class  rank, 
what  test  score  he  needed  to  make. 

These  guidelines  still  do  not  dictate 
that  a  local  board  must  defer  a  college 
student  who  meets  them.  The  act  of 
Congress  governing  the  Selective  Service 
System  says  specifically  that  no  class 
rank  or  test  score  information  is  binding 
on  the  local  board  if  it  chooses  not  to 
defer  an  individual  student.  Thus,  local 
boards,  and  not  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent, hold  all  the  chips  in  the  national 
manpower  game  of  who  gets  deferred  as 
a  Student  or  because  of  his  critical  civil- 
ian Job. 

The  particular  draft  board  with  which 
a  young  man  registers  at  age  18  is  prob- 
ably the  most  Important  factor  in  deter- 
mining when,  and  even  whether,  he  is 
drafted.  Aside  from  what  a  local  board 
thinks  is  the  national  Interest,  each 
board  presides  over  Its  own  separate 
manpower  pool  and  the  chances  of  being 
drafted  vary  from  pool  to  pool. 

One  board  might  have  so  many  volun- 
teers for  the  draft  that  it  has  no  need  to 
go  beyond  its  volunteer  lists  to  fill  its 
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quota,  while  another  board  might  be 
quite  stingy  with  its  student  deferments 
because  it  does  not  have  enough  volun- 
teers or  nonstudents  to  meet  its  quota. 

The  inequities  of  geography  do  not 
stop  with  the  local  boards,  either.  Which 
State  a  young  man  comes  from  also  plays 
a  part  in  the  contradictory  and  confused 
system  that  is  today's  draft  machinery. 

The  national  manpower  call  is  met  by 
levying  a  specific  quota  against  each 
State  based,  not  upon  its  population,  but 
upon  its  percentage  of  the  Nation's  draft- 
eligible  men  classified  available  by  the 
local  boards  for  Induction.  Each  State 
then  divides  its  quota  among  its  local 
boards. 

A  State  with  inefficient  draft  boards 
who  have  not  promptly  classified  its  reg- 
istrants will  obviously  have  relatively 
fewer  men  classified  available  for  induc- 
tion and,  therefore,  will  receive  draft 
calls  for  fewer  men.  Thus,  the  present 
State-by-State  quota  system  has  at  times 
worked  to  reward  inefficiency  and  penal- 
ize States  like  my  own  Pennsylvania 
which  have  processed  and  classified  their 
registrants  promptly. 

The  maze  of  50  State  quotas  with  4,084 
local  board  quotas  superimposed  upon 
them  makes  the  national  task  of  induct- 
ing draftees  a  highly  unfair,  unpredict- 
able business  that  operates  entirely  too 
much  by  geographical  chance. 

It  makes  Uttle  sense  to  try  to  muster 
manpower  for  a  national  army  by  using 
4.084  separate  local  manpower  pools. 
Why  not  one  nationwide  pool  of  avail- 
able manpower? 

At  1966  hearings  on  the  draft  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  I  proposed  national  draft 
calls  using  a  nationwide  computerized 
pool  of  draft  manpower.  This  would 
guarantee  the  same  treatment  from  coast 
to  coast  for  all  I-A  men.  Where  they 
happened  to  live,  or  where  their  local 
draft  board  happened  to  be,  would  no 
longer  matter. 

If  the  President  were  to  order  that 
I8V2-  to  19V^-year-old  men  to  be  the 
first  ones  called,  and  if  there  were  more 
of  them  in  the  national  manpower  pool 
than  were  needed,  the  computer  would 
simply  make  a  random  selection  from 
among  the  group. 

The  random  selection  would  be  made 
by  computer  from  among  men  in  the 
same  yearly  age  bracket.  Those  In  the 
first-year  group,  between  18 y2  and  19 y2, 
would  be  called  first,  those  in  the  second- 
year  group,  between  19^  and  20»/4,  called 
next,  and  so  on  up  to  age  22  V^. 
All  registrants  in  the  first-year  group 
who  had  been  classified  I-A — available 
for  induction — would  stand  an  equal 
chance  of  being  Inducted  under  the  ran- 
dom selection  method.  Those  in  the 
second-,  third-,  and  fourth-year  groups 
would  be  selected  In  respective  order  ordy 
when  there  were  insufficient  men  in  the 
younger  groups  to  satisfy  manpower 
needs.  A  registrant's  chance  of  being 
called  would  diminish  as  he  grew  older, 
assuming  no  substantial  Jump  in  man- 
power demands. 

WHAT  I.OCAI.  BOASOS  COt7U>  STIU.  DO 

A  national  draft  call,  even  if  not  a 
universal  draft,  would  be  fairer  and  more 
easily   administered   than    the   present 


4,084  separate  local  board  draft  calls. 
But  young  men  would  continue  to  regis- 
ter with  their  local  draft  boards  at  age  18. 
At  the  time  he  registered,  a  youth  would 
be  given  a  prompt  appointment  for  his 
physical  examination.  The  local  board 
would  classify  him  well  prior  to  age  18^2 
and  would  forward  his  name,  selective 
service  number  and  classiflcation  to  na- 
tional headquarters  where  the  informa- 
tion would  be  placed  in  the  central 
computer. 

When  a  national  draft  call  was  issued, 
the  computer  would  choose  at  random 
among  all  those  registrants  in  the  first 
group  of  men — 18y2-  to  1 9  y2 -year-olds 
in  the  available  for  induction — I-A — na- 
tional pool. 

Local  boards  would  continue  to  bear 
the  classification  and  hearing  functions, 
within  tightened  national  guidelines  on 
student  deferments  and  civilian  job  de- 
ferments. A  registrant  would  still  be 
assured  of  being  able  to  have  his  story 
heard  by  a  board  consisting  of  members 
of  his  community.  Dependency  and 
hardship  deferment  cases  would  still 
be  decided  in  full  by  local  boards. 

The  master  computer  for  draft  man- 
p>ower  could  quite  simply  be  updated  as 
local  boards  tell  headquarters  of  any 
change  which  they  had  made  in  an  in- 
dividual registrant's  classification. 

Instead  of  the  Nation's  hundreds  of 
colleges  each  having  to  supply  thousands 
of  scattered  draft  boards  throughout 
the  Nation  with  academic  information  on 
their  students,  each  college  could  merely 
forward  information  on  its  students  to 
the  central  computer.  Then  head- 
quarters could  advise  all  local  boards  as 
to  each  college  student  seeking  a  defer- 
ment and  what  his  college  riecord  was. 

CRinCAI.   SKILLS   DEFERUENTS   AND   THE   INTENT 
OF  CONGRESS 

Even  with  a  system  that  drafted  all 
men  from  the  same  national  pool,  we, 
would  not  have:  a  fair  draft  process  un-* 
less  the  4,084  local  boards  followed  uni- 
form policies  in  granting  student  defer- 
ments and  deferments  for  critical 
civilian  Jobholders. 

There  exists  now  an  approved  list  of 
jobs  critical  to  the  defense  effort  or  other 
national  goals — the  "Department  of 
Commerce  List  of  Currently  Essential 
Activities"  and  "Department  of  Labor 
List  of  Currently  Critical  Occupations," 
found  in  the  same  slender  pamphlet. 
The  problem  has  been  compelling  local 
boards  to  follow  such  a  list  or  one  like 
it.  Under  present  regulations,  the  local 
boards  do  not  have  to  heed  such  a  list. 
Selective  Service  Regulations  1622,  20(c) 
say  merely  that  the  local  board  "may 
avail  itself  of  the  assistance  of  all  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies  to  obtain  in- 
formation which  will  help  it  to  determine 
whether  a  claim  for  occupational  defer- 
ment could  be  granted." 

When  the  first  postwar  draft  legisla- 
tion, the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948, 
was  enacted  by  Congress,  it  was  not  in- 
tended that  Selective  Service  headquar- 
ters itself,  let  alone  the  System  of  4,084 
scattered  local  boards,  would  be  setting 
the  deferment  policy  for  civilians  with 
critical  skills  in  critical  industries. 

The  preamble  to  that  act,  which  has 
stayed  on  in  present  legislation,  reads  in 
part: 


The  Congress  further  declares  that  ade- 
quate provision  lor  national  security  requires 
maximum  effort  In  the  fields  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development,  and  the  fullest  pos- 
sible utilization  of  the  Nation's  technological, 
scientific,  and  other  critical  manpower  re- 
sources. 

In  1948  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  House  and  Senate  were 
especially  concerned  about  the  potential 
"brain  drain"  of  scientific  talent  through 
the  Selective  Service  System.  The  re- 
port of  the  House  committee  quoted  ex- 
tensively a  letter  from  one  of  the  scien- 
tific witnesses  at  the  committee  hearings, 
Dr.  Vannevar  Bush.  Dr.  Bush  warned 
the  committee: 

We  are  now  suffering  acutely  from  our 
failure  to  continue  the  training  of  scientists 
and  technologists  during  the  recent  hostili- 
ties. We  now  have  a  deficit  in  scientific 
nianpower. 

The  House  committee  also  quoted  Dr. 
Bush's  proposed  solution: 

In  my  opinion  the  basic  cause  lay  in  the 
selective-service  machinery,  whereby  policies 
covering  the  selection  of  men  for  deferment 
were  formulated  on  a  piecemeal  basis  In  the 
very  agency  which  was  called  upon  to  supply 
men  for  the  armed  forces.  It  seems  to  me  of 
fundamental  Importance,  in  order  intelli- 
gently to  allocate  manpower  in  a  time  of 
scarcity,  for  a  single  group  separated  from 
the  pressures  .  .  .  for  flUing  quotas,  to 
formulate  policies  and  make  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto  to  the  President. 

The  Senate  committee  report  con- 
ciurred  in  Dr.  Bush's  thinking.  It  con- 
tended that: 

Any  system  for  manpower  control  should 
avoid  placing  upon  the  procuring  agency — 
the  Selective  Service  System — the  responsi- 
bility for  formulating  a  basic  pattern  for 
identifying  groups  which  are  critical.  The 
task  is  too  complex,  and  it  must  not  be  done 
on  a  piecemeal  basis.  Most  of  all,  it  should 
not  be  an  exclusive  responsibility  of  the  very 
agency  which  is  charged  with  procuring  the 
personnel  needed  for  the  armed  forces. 

Both  committees  strongly  urged  In 
their  reports  that  the  President;  not  the 
Selective  Service  System,  control  the  pol- 
icies of  draft  deferments  for  critical  skills 
through  the  then -functioning  National 
Security  Resources  Board.  Today  this 
function  is  served  by  the  Commerce  and 
Labor  Departments'  lists,  compiled  ex- 
pressly for  Selective  Service  use. 

There  is  little  excuse  for  local  boards 
not  to  be  foUowhig  definite  national  reg- 
ulations on  what  skills  and  occupations 
are  critical,  when  the  Diepartment  of 
Labor  and  Department  of  Conunerce 
have  set  out  guidelines  for  this  task. 

Similarly,  there  are  definite  national 
guideUnes  on  which  students— based  on 
their  class  rank  and/or  test  scores — are 
entitled  to  be  deferred.  Bat  we  have  no 
guarantee  in  the  law  that  local  boards 
will  follow  them.  We  have  no  guarantee 
that  decisions  across  the  country  in  draft 
cases  will  be  uniform,  yet  this  is  the  sys- 
tem that  supplies  manpower  to  our  sin- 
gle national  defense  force,  the  system 
that  is  sending  young  men  to  war  and 
keeping  others  home  in  the  national  in- 
terest. If  defense  is  a  national  problem, 
then  4,084  scattered  local  draft  boards 
are  not  the  people  to  set  basic  defense 
manpower  poUcy.  Yet  our  present  draft 
laws  are  letting  them  do  it. 

National  guidelines  on  which  civilian 
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Jobholders  should  be  deferred  and  na- 
tional guidelines  on  which  students 
should  be  deferred  should  become  bind- 
ing, rather  than  merely  advisory,  for 
local  draft  boards. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  HAVE  A  (XASSOICATION 
RECONSIDEBED  K)R  NEW  FACTS 

While  a  man  classified  I-A  by  a  local 
board  has  an  absolute  right  to  appeal 
that  decision  within  10  days,  he  has  no 
right  to  have  the  case  reopened  after 
that  10-day  period,  even  if  new  facts 
arise  that  the  local  board  could  not  have 
considered  when  it  classified  him.  For 
example,  a  new  Job  In  a  critical  industry, 
a  new  hardship  situation,  or  a  decision 
to  enroll  in  school. 

The  only  time  a  local  board  must  re- 
open a  draft  registrant's  dascdflcation  is 
when  the  State  Director  of  Selective 
Service  or  the  National  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service  orders  it  to  do  so.  This 
puts  the  burden  on  the  registrant  of 
somehow  reaching  either  the  State  or  the 
National  Director  and  persuading  them 
he  has  a  case. 

I  propose  that  this  key  defect  be  rec- 
tified. Local  boards  should  be  compelled 
to  reopen  a  man's  draft  classification 
and  consider  it  anew  whenever  he  pre- 
sents timely  new  facts  that,  if  true, 
would  entitle  him  to  a  deferment  or  ex- 
emption rather  than  I-A  status. 

The  board,  in  practice,  might  turn  the 
man  down.  This  would  mean  that  the 
board  did  not  think  that  the  man's  facts, 
even  if  proved  true,  would  change  his 
classification. 

I  think  our  man  should  have  one  more 
route  for  his  case.  I  would  give  him  the 
right  to  have  the  case  reviewed  by  the 
State  or  National  Director,  if  he  sub- 
mits it  to  them  within  15  days  after  the 
local  board  turns  him  down.  The  State 
or  National  Director  would  have  to  re- 
view the  case  but  could  then  either  dis- 
miss his  case  or  order  the  local  board  to 
reopen  his  classification  and  consider  it 
anew,  power  they  already  have  under 
the  Selective  Service  Regulations. 

Local  boards  are  supposed  to  keep  up 
with  a  man's  changing  status,  and  they 
can  always  change  his  classification  on 
their  own  initiative  based  on  informa- 
tion they  receive.  But  if  the  local  boards 
slip  up  or  become  obstinate  in  an  indi- 
vidual case,  the  man  needs  protection 
that  the  present  regulations  do  not  pro- 
vide* 
ixsoTwxtnsa  the  appkai.  pzsiod  to  is  datb 

The  10-day  appeal  period  provided  by 
law  should  be  extended  to  15  days  In  a 
number  of  cases,  registrants  have  found 
.the  10-day  period  insufficient  time  in 
which  to  exercise  their  appeal  rights.  In 
some  instances,  this  was  the  result  of 
slow  clerical  procedures  at  the  local 
board,  or  delayed  mall. 

SKOTTU)    WX    ICODBtmZK    THE    DKATT    OR    RESORT 
TO   AN   ALTERNATIVE? 

I  have  outlined  some  positive  reforms 
that  would  bring  our  obsolete  draft  sys- 
tem up  to  1967  standards.  These  re- 
forms would  correct  both  the  inequities 
In  draft  deferment  policies  and  the  lack 
of  uniformity  that  reigns  today  when 
such  broad  decision-making  power  is 
vested  in  4,084  separate  local  boards. 

But  these  reforms  would  leave  the 
strong  points  of  the  draft  system  Intact. 
Local  boards  would  still  classify  their 


area  men  for  the  draft.  Selective  Serv- 
ice would  continue  to  be  selective,  draft- 
ing men  for  military  duty  in  accordance 
with  the  national  Interest  and  not 
blindly,  by  an  across-the-board  lottery. 

Other  critics  of  the  draft  have  argued 
what  we  need  is  not  a  modernized  draft 
but  a  wholly  new  system  for  recruiting 
men  for  military  service.  Some  prefer 
universal  military  training.  Some  sug- 
gest a  period  of  national  service,  in  mil- 
itary or  peaceful  activities,  for  every 
youth.  And  many  others  feel  we  should 
halt  compulsory  military  service  and  rely 
solely  on  volunteers  for  the  Armed 
Forces. 

I  do  not  support  either  universal  mili- 
tary training  or  national  service,  as  re- 
placements for  the  present  draft  system. 
Universal  military  training  would  tax 
the  present  capacities  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  It  would  saddle  them  with 
quantities  of  men  they  did  not  need  even 
during  the  peak  of  the  buildup  for  Viet- 
nam. During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  1,090,000  men  entered  the  Armed 
Forces  under  the  pressure  of  abnormally 
high  Vietnam  draft  calls.  Yet  during 
the  same  year  an  estimated  2  million 
young  men  became  18,  and  more  than 
half  of  them  would  qualify  for  military 
service.  This  bumper  crop  of  18-year- 
olds  could  probably  be  absorbed  by  the 
Armed  Forces  during  a  Vietnam-type 
buildup,  but  in  peacetime  they  would 
swell  the  ranks  of  a  3-million-man 
standing  force  by  ail  unneeded  extra 
million  or  more. 

Congress  roundly  rejected  "UMT"  in 
1951.  While  some  might  see  in  it  a 
panacea  for  the  current  inequities  in  the 
dra.  c,  I  view  it  as  a  cure  that  is  far  worse 
than  the  disease.  It  is  a  blessing  that 
the  United  States,  unlike  smaller  coun- 
tries, does  not  need  universal  military 
training  for  its  defense. 

National  service,  with  2-year  stints  for 
all  young  men  and  women  in  either  mil- 
itary service  or  nonmilitary  projects, 
would  be  an  invasion  of  the  young  per- 
son's freedom  without  the  overriding 
Justification  that  it  was  for  defense  pur- 
poses. Programs  like  VISTA  and  the 
Peace  Corps  should  be  strengthened  and 
expanded,  but  not  through  national  serv- 
ice. For  these  projects  have  succeeded 
and  have  captured  the  imagination  of 
our  youth  because  they  are  strictly  vol- 
untary. If  youths  were  recruited  against 
their  will  to  work  in  such  programs,  we 
would  only  be  instituting  compulsory 
service  In  the  social  welfare  field,  where 
It  is  hardly  welcome. 

The  proposal  I  like  best  as  a  draft 
alternative  is  that  of  the  "volunteer 
army."  Its  supporters  point  out  that  the 
supply  of  available  draft-age  men  far 
exceeds  the  needs  of  our  modem  Armed 
Forces,  and  therefore  any  compulsory 
military  service  plan  sends  some  men  to 
war  while  others  stay  home. 

The  Defense  Department  has  estimated 
the  additional  yearly  cost  of  an  all-vol- 
unteer force  at  $8  or  $9  billion  or  more. 
But  those  in  favor  of  such  a  force  refuse 
to  accept  such  a  high  figure.  They  say 
the  Pentagon  Is  considering  only  the 
extra  military  pay  needed  to  draw  volun- 
teers, not  the  savings  to  come  from 
greater  military  efiSciency  once  the  vol- 
unteers are  enlisted.    The  draft  system, 


they  contend,  is  not  only  unfair  but 
wastes  the  military  resources  it  has.  Un- 
der the  draft  men  must  constantly  be 
trained,  since  92  percent  of  those  drafted 
will  not  reenlist  for  more  military  service 
when  their  2-year  hitch  is  up.  If  these 
masses  of  here-today-gone-tomorrow 
draftees  could,  indeed,  be  replaced  by 
dedicated  career  men,  I  believe  that  a 
volunteer  force  would  not  be  so  costly. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  more  men  aged 
18  to  26  qualified  for  military  service  than 
the  Armed  Forces  could  use  at  one  time, 
unless  w^e  were  in  an  all-out  war.  Even 
the  numlier  of  men  classified  I-A — avail- 
able for  induction — is  1.2  million,  com- 
pared to  an  annual  draft  call  of  340,000 
during  the  current  Vietnam  buildup,  and 
an  estimated  200,000  men  a  year,  once  the 
Vietnam  buildup  is  completed. 

The  draft  boards  of  the  Nation,  in  fact, 
are  so  glutted  with  young  men's  files  that 
they  can  keep  over  a  million  men  ready 
for  induction  as  I-A's,  while  2.5  million 
draftables  stay  in  college  with  student 
deferments  and  3.5  million  hold  defer- 
ments for  fatherhood  or  other  depend- 
ency situations.  A  much  smaller  num- 
ber, around  250,000,  are  deferred  for  crit- 
ical civilian  jobs  in  industry  and  farming. 

The  draft  is  not  now  touching  these 
large  groups  of  deferred  men,  but  some  of 
them,  like  college  students  due  to  lose 
their  deferments  when  they  graduate, 
are  simply  buying  time.  "The  draft  is 
still  a  real  factor  in  their  lives.  With 
the  draft  as  a  stimulus,  there  is  one  man 
clEissified  I-A  who  enlists  in  the  service 
of  his  choice  for  each  man  who  waits  to 
be  drafted. 

Both  the  regular  Armed  Forces  and 
the  Reserves  depend  substantially  on  the 
draft  today  as  a  source  of  enlistees  as 
well  as  inductees.  Large  percentages  of 
men  in  the  service  say  the  draft  was 
their  motivation  for  joining  voluntarily. 
A  1964  Defense  Department  poll  got  that 
response  from  38  percent  of  the  regular 
enlisted  men  it  interviewed,  41  percent  of 
the  ofBcers  polled,  and  71  percent  of  the 
reservists  polled.  ^ 

This  would  seem  to  show  that  if  we 
were  to  abolish  the  draft  today,  we  would 
be  sacrificing  much  of  our  present  Armed 
Forces  manpower  strength.  But  we  have 
been  using  the  draft  as  a  prop  for  this 
manpower  strength,  instead  of  doing  as 
much  as  we  could  to  encom'age  volun- 
teering. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  al- 
ready begim  experimenting  with  lower 
physical  and  mental  standards  for  vol- 
unteers, so  that  fewer  young  men  who 
are  so  willing  to  serve  would  be  turned 
down.  In  addition,  we  would  be  raising 
military  pay  and  fringe  benefits  to  at- 
tract volunteers.  We  could  try  accepting 
as  volunteers  men  with  minor  criminal 
records,  particularly  those  who  show  evi- 
dence they  want  to  improve  themselves 
tlirough  their  Armed  Forces  experience. 

As  we  developed  ways  to  increase  the 
number  of  men  volxmteerlng  for  military 
service,  we  could  also  be  continuing  to 
replace  military  men  with  civilian  em- 
ployees in  those  service  Jobs  which  are 
nonmilitary.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense is  Rl)-eady  engaged  in  such  a  cam- 
paign. 

But  none  of  these  steps  could  increase 
overnight  the  number  of  volunteers  to 
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the  strength  level  we  need.  It  would  take 
a  period  of  years  for  these  steps  to  work. 
And  certainly,  with  oiu*  commitment  in 
Vietnam,  we  cannot  scrap  the  draft  in 
the  near  future.  We  should  modernize 
It,  though,  as  we  lay  the  groundwork  for 
an  all-volimteer  military  in  the  future. 


CRIME  PREVENTION 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extead 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  President  for  present- 
ing such  a  strong  plea  for  Federal  action 
to  mitigate  the  .ever  increasing  hazards 
to  our  U.S.  citizens  because  of  criminal 
activities  in  the  United  States. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  President's  pro- 
posal that  the  Federal  Government  offer 
all  possible  assistance  to  the  States  in 
modernizing  and  coordinating  their  ef- 
forts to  wipe  out  crime  in  their  areas. 
The  President's  proposal  to  make  the 
streets  of  this  Nation  safe  retains  with 
the  States  their  inherent  right  to  enforce 
their  own  laws.  This  proposal  would  give 
assistance  to  the  States  in  developing 
plans  and  programs  for  new  techniques 
and  procediu-es  and  for  law  enforcement 
and  Judicial  processing. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress act  promptly  so  that  this  program 
can  be  put  into  immediate  effect. 


MARINES  PROUDLY  SERVE  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  tram 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
letter  from  a  marine,  not  yet  21  years 
old,  wounded  in  action,  expresses  what 
many  of  us  have  wondered— how  do  our 
fighting  men  themselves  feel  about  the 
Vietnam  situation?  I  place  the  last  par- 
agraph of  Cpl.  Alan  D.  Gifford's  letter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

In  closing  X  would  Uke  to  speak  on  iMbaU 
of  many  of  my  fellow  Marines,  acme  of  whom 
have  given  their  lives  this  past  siunmer  in 
Viet  Nam.  We  are  proud  to  have  the  honor 
or  serving  our  country  and  the  Ideals  of 
treedom  for  which  It  stands.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  supp<Mt  our  gallant  South  Vlet- 
Namese  allies  in  their  struggle  with  Com- 
munist insurgents  with  all  our  hearts,  for 
we  know  what  it  Is  to  have  a  wonderful  coun- 
try wherein  we  can  live  without  fear  of 
terrorism.  Please  be  reassured  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  my  fellow  Marines  in  this  the  task 
for  which  they  have  been  trained ! 

Cpl.  AI.AN  D.  OmoRD,  2030876, 

U.S.  Marine  Corps. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Mr.    CARTER.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
cxm 181— Part  a 


from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwbngxl]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcobo 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  all  of  us  believe  in  economy  in  gov- 
ernment, and  most  of  us  believe  that 
Federal  spending  should  be  cut,  there 
certainly  is  disagreement  over  what 
items  in  the  budget  should  be  reduced. 
Nowhere  is  that  disagreement  sharper 
than  over  the  arbitrary  action  of  the 
President  In  reducing  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program. 

If  there  ever  was  an  example  of  false 
economy,  the  cutback  in  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  is  one.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System  and  the 
continued  construction  of  other  roads 
and  highways  would  not  be  Infiationary. 
Rather  in  the  long  run  it  would  help  to 
keep  prices  down.  By  completing  our 
highway  program  we  can  reduce  trans- 
portation costs,  make  the  movement  of 
goods  and  supplies  more  economical  and 
can  help  build  a  better  society. 

Both  industry  and  labor  will  be  hurt 
by  the  cutback.  It  will  Increase  unem- 
ployment and  will  seriously  curtail  plans 
made  by  the  highway  construction  in- 
dustry based  on  what  had  been  the  pro- 
grams of  State  highway  commissions. 

The  impact  on  the  cutback  on  Iowa, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  disastrous.  Iowa 
vrlll  lose  $8  million  in  fiscal  year  1967 
and  $16  mUlion  in  fiscal  year  1968  if  the 
cutbacks  are  allowed  to  stand. 

If  Iowa  Is  to  maintain  its  present  ex- 
cellent Job  of  finishing  Its  interstate 
highway  construction  program,  it  will 
have  to  dip  into  their  primary  road 
fimds.  This  will  mean  that  other 
needed  highway  improvements  will  have 
to  wait.  The  cutback  will  mean  that 
construction  of  needed  interstate  bridges 
on  Iowa's  borders  will  have  to  wait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Iowa  now  has  tbe  longest 
stretch  of  continuous  toU-free  interstate 
highway  in  the  United  States.  One  can 
now  drive  from  the  western  border  of 
Iowa  to  New  York  City  wlthotit  so  much 
as  a  stoplight.  The  Iowa  Highway  Com- 
mission has  embarked  on  a  very  ambi- 
tious program  of  Improving  State 
highways  as  well  as  maintaining  their 
time  schedule  on  the  interstate  high- 
way program.  The  cutback  places  all  of 
these  programs  in  serious  Jeopardy. 

In  a  time  when  highway  safety  Is  more 
important  than  ever  before,  It  seems  to 
me  that  It  Is  the  height  of  folly  to  be 
cutting  back  on  much  needed  highway 
construction.  If  the  cutbacks  ordered 
by  the  President  are  not  rescinded,  the 
completion  of  the  Interstate  highway 
program  nationwide  could  be  delayed  by 
6  months  to  1  year.  Since  the  Govern- 
ment Is  embarking  on  a  program  to 
make  cars  more  safe  It  is  completely  in- 
consistent to  cut  back  on  a  construction 
program  which  would  make  the  roads 
cars  travel  more  safe  than  before. 

The  cutback  on  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  raises  some  other  ques- 
tions which  the  present  administration 
should  answer.  Is  It  going  to  protect 
the   highway   trust   fund   against   any 


raids?  Is  it  going  to  buUd  a  big  balance 
in  the  highway  trust  fund  and  then  sell 
partldpaticm  certificates  on  the  basts  of 
that  balance?  What  will  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  administration  if  the  cut- 
back stimulates  the  construction  of  toll 
road  facilities?  Finally,  and  most  im- 
mrtant.  the  administration  should  be  re- 
qxilred  to  state  clearly  on  what  legal  au- 
thority it  has  based  its  cutback  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  Important 
questions  which  must  be  answered. 

I  Join  with  Congressman  CsAicn  m 
asking  for  hearings  before  the  PuUlc 
Works  Committee  to  try  to  assess  the 
impact  of  the  President's  order  and  to 
get  the  answers  to  the  qxiestlons  many 
of  us  have  on  the  advisability  and  legal- 
ity of  the  cutback. 


HOW  MUCH  SHOULD  A  CORPORA- 
TION EARN? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  ^>ea]cer.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Youhgkr]  may  ex- 
tend his  ranarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently there  was  printed  In  the  Harvard 
Business  Review  an  article  entitled  "How 
Much  Should  a  Corporation  Earn?"  by 
John  J.  Scanlon,  who  is  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.  The  author  is  also  a 
senior  member  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  and  a  director  of  four 
other  companies.   His  article  follows: 

(From  the  Harvard  Business  Review,  Janu- 

ary-Pebruary  1967) 

How  Much  Shottu)  a   Cobpoiation   Eabn? 

(By  John  J.  Scanlon) 

What  level  of  earnings  Is  required  if  UJB. 
business  Is  to  grow  and  prosper  to  meet  na- 
tional objectives?  What  is  the  beat  test  of 
corporate  earnings  adequacy?  There  la  much 
uncertainty  and  confusion  regarding  these 
questions.  In  this  article  I  shaU  develop  tbe 
point  of  view  that  tbe  beat  guide  to  an  anaver 
la  not  eamings-per -share  trends  or  the  cost 
of  capital;  it  Is  the  concept  of  opportunity 
costs.  For  perspective  on  this  position,  aama 
new  data  are  presented  to  show  patterns  of 
corporate  earnings,  capital  expendlturea,  and 
other  important  aspects  of  the  T7.S.  economic 
picture  today. 

As  a  public  utmty  executive  who  faces  the 
practical  problem  of  raising  large  amounta 
of  new  capital  from  investors,  I  am  naturaUy 
very  much  concerned  with  the  imjdiaitions 
of  warnings  and  investment  trends  for  na- 
tional economic  policy.  At  the  outset  oC  this 
discussion,  therefore,  let  us  examine  the  close 
relationships  among  plant  and  equipment 
ejq>endtture8,  profits,  and  growth  in  gross  na- 
tional product  (ONP).  By  way  of  conclu- 
Bion,  I  shall  raise  soma  questions  relative  to 
the  significance  of  the  corporate  earnings  and 
Investment  picture  for  public  poUcy. 

ROW  FBOFIT8  HUBTXrBB  CMP 

The  United  States  has  emerged  as  the  moat 
productive  and  economleaUy  most  powerful 
nation  on  e<krth.  The  upward  thrust  In  the 
0.S.  economy^  expansion  has  resulted  In  a 
level  of  national  living  that  Is  at  once  tbe 
envy  and  aspiration  of  every  other  nation. 
Indeed,  "blue  collar^  workers  In  the  TTBlted 
states  currently  enjoy  a  standard  of  living 
equal  to  or  surpassing  that  realised  by  moat 
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of  the  to-called.  prlTlleged  claww  In  many 
advanced  Weatera  nations. 

But  tbU  does  nett  mean  tbat  ttae  need  for 
economic  growtb  In  tba  United  States  U 
dlmlnUtalng.  Just  the  q;>poalte  la  tame.  The 
increasing  Importance  of  growth  la  under- 
scored by  the  projected  Increase  In  the  labor 
force  to  94  million  by  1975.  Since  all  of 
the  1975  lalsor  force  baa  already  been  bom. 
lU  future  can  be  predicted  with  actuarial 
precision.  In  accordance  with  the  findings 
of  the  March  1966  Manpower  Repent  of  the 
President,  the  IT£.  economy  must  expand 
fm«iigh  to  provide  jobs  for  14  million  addi- 
tional workers  during  the  next  decade  if 
our  nation  la  to  keep  96%  of  the  civilian  VB. 
labor  force  actively  employed,  as  it  did  in 
1066.  TbiM  means  that  jobs  must  grow  at 
a  60%  greater  rate  than  in  the  past  decade  if 
we  are  merely  to  "hold  our  own." 

We  Americans  are  committed,  however,  to 
more  than  just  "holding  our  own"  on  jobs. 
The  79th  Congreesr  In  the  EmpIo3rment  Act 
of  lf>46,  set  forth  our  nation's  economic  goals 
as  the  promotion  ot  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchaalng  power.  More 
recently.  Congress  added  two  more  objec- 
tives: a  sjtable  price  level  and  preservation 
of  the  integrity  of  the  n.S.  dollar  with  the 
help  of  balance  of  payments  controls.  Of 
these  various  goals,  the  doctrine  of  full  em- 
ployment has  been  the  overshadowing  one. 
It  has  been  accepted  by  both  political  par- 
tlas.  It  has  been  the  foctis  of  attention  for 
the  past  20  years  in  each  of  the  Boonomio 
Reports  of  the  President.  And  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  Congreesloaial 
ooncern  as  well  as  of  the  legislation  prc»nul- 
gated  by  recent  administrations. 

Win  our  nation's  productive  capablUtleft 
be  able  to  keep  pace  with  Ita  economic  and 
social  commitments  In  the  years  ahead? 
More  spedflcally,  will  the  output  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  be  adequate  to  nieet  the  truly 
eoonnoua  demands  of  a  sharply  rising  labor 
force,  a  rapidly  growing  body  of  elderly  dtl- 
aens,  and  an  ever-rlalng  population  of  school 
and  college  age?  To  throw  some  light  on 
these  fundamental  questions,  we  must  con- 
sider more  fully  the  framework  within  which 
the  corporate  sector  of  the  n.S.  economy  has 
operated  in  recent  years  and  consider  the 
goals  of  f utxire  years.  Such  an  examination 
will.  I  believe,  make  two  things  clear: 

1.  Eoon<Hnic  growth  depends  on  corporate 
Investment  in  new  plant  and  equipment. 

2.  investment  in  new  plant  and  equipment 
depends  on  profits. 

Xjst  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts  demon- 
strating each  of  these  relationships. 

GNP  &  Investment.  During  the  past  20 
years,  IT.S.  corporations  have  expended  some 
•800  billion  on  new  plant  and  equipment. 
Part  A  of  ExBiarr  i  depicts  the  close  relation- 
ship between  plant  and  eqiiipment  spending 
and  the  upward  trend  of  ONP.  To  facilitate 
the  growth  in  GNP  from  the  going  rate  of 
•300  billion  a  year  at  the  beginning  of  1946 
to  some  $700  billion  by  the  end  of  1965, 
corporate  plant  and  equipment  spending 
was  stepped  up  frc^n  a  rftte  of  •IS  blllloa  to 
some  •SS  billion  at  the  end  of  1965.  As 
shown  on  the  exhibit,  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures  are  considerably  more  volatile 
than  ONP.  Sharp  dips  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment expenditures  have  Invarlaby  charac- 
terized years  of  recession.  Conversely,  sUong 
upturns  In  plant  and  equipment  spending 
,  have  keynoted  years  of  boom  and  prosperity. 

There  has  been  a  significant  increase  in 
the  ratio  of  capital  Investment  to  jobs.  For 
example.  In  1946  the  average  Investment  per 
worker  In  manufacturing  Industry  was  about 
•7,000.  In  recent  years  the  average  capital 
Invested  per  worker  has  exceeded  •26,000. 
Thsee  data  underscore  the  need  for  continu- 
ing high  corporate  outlays  for  plant  and 
equipment.  This  la  particularly  the  case  if 
we  are  to  expand  Job  opportimlties  to  meet 
the  expectations  of  new  members  of  our 
growing  labor  force. 

Pushing  ONP  up  to  61,000  bUlion  in  1066 
dollaia   (the  level  %4Etften  forecasted  for  the 


early  lOTO's)  will  requli*  an  annual  growth 
rata  of  about  5V^%.  Ilils  is  an  extremely 
large  order.  Moat  econ9nUats  would  realis- 
tically settle  for  something  less.  But  "some- 
thing less"  would  stiU  be  Eomething  more 
than  3Vi%  to  4%  rate  recorded  since  the 
end  of  World  War  U.  In  short,  few  will  con- 
tend that  past  growth  rates  will  be  adequate 
for  the  years  ahead.  To  support  the  higher 
growth  rate  just  suggested  will  likely  re- 
qiilre  continued  increase*  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment expenditures  to  perhaps  two  or  more 
times  today's  level.  The  major  question  Is: 
How  can  this  level  of  Investment  be  at- 
tained? 

Investment  <&  Profits.  Under  the  proflt- 
and-loss  incentives  Inherent  In  our  free  en- 
terprise system,  plant  and  equipment  expen- 
ditures can  proceed  only  when  reasonably 
adequate  profit  opportunities  are  contem- 
plated. Part  B  of  KxiTTSrT  i  shows  the  close 
relationship  between  corporate  plant  and 
eqxitpment  expenditures  and  corporate  prof- 
its over  some  40  years  of  U.S.  economic  his- 
tory. While  the  relationship  is  not  a 
mathematically  perfect  one,  It  Is  clear  from 
the  relatively  straight  path  of  the  dots  that 
there  is  a  close  interlink  between  corporate 
profits  and  corporate  sp«ndlng. 

The  overriding  importance  of  profits  in 
spurring  Investment  was  recognized  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  when  he  stated:  "In  a  free 
enterprise  system  there  can  be  no  prosperity 
Without  profit.  We  watit  a  growing  econ- 
omy and  there  can  be  no  growth  without  In- 
vestment that  is  inspired  and  financed  by 
profit."  A  parallel  thought  was  pointed  up 
by  I>re8ldent  Johzkson  la  his  1966  Economic 
Report  when  it  was  noted  that  federal  policy 
included  "a  full  undeivtandlng  of  the  key 
role  of  private  investment  In  total  market 
demand  and  in  the  long-term  growth  In  in- 
comes, and  of  the  need  for  adequate  profit 
Incentives  to  stimulate  this  Investment." 

While  profits  are  not  the  only  source  of 
funds  for  capital  investtnent,  they  play  the 
key  role.  The  importance  of  Internal 
sources,  primarily  reinvested  earnings  and 
depreciation  charges,  is  Indicated  In  Part  C 
of  EXHiBcr  z.  The  lower  section  of  the  chart 
shows  the  persistent  tendency  of  internal 
funds  to  satisfy  about  ttiree  fourths  of  cor- 
porate needs. 

Reinvested  earnings,  of  course,  are  gen- 
erated directly  from  profits — being  the  bal- 
ance repialnlng  after  the  payment  of  cash 
dividends  to  shareownem.  Additionally,  the 
ability  to  raise  money  by  selling  debt  or 
equity  securities  is  also  directly  dependent 
on  the  outlook  for  profits.  To  compete  in 
the  capital  markets  and  raise  capital  success- 
fully, a  company  must  present  Investors  with 
compelling  reasons  for  placing  their  savings 
with  the  corporation  and  accepting  a  risk. 
The  most  compelling  reason  is  a  solid  earn- 
ings record  and  the  prospect  of  Improved 
earnings  in  the  future. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  capital  spending  by 
corporations  since  1946,  the  question  quite 
naturally  arises:  Has  capital  spending  by 
corporations  been  overdone?  Exhibit  n  in- 
dicates that  the  answer  Is  a  clear  no;  in  fact, 
there  has  recently  been  a  rapid  escalation 
in  the  amount  of  equipment  of  American 
Industry  that  exceeds  10  years  of  age.  This 
has  occurred  despite  the  sharp  uptivn  in 
corporate  outlays  in  the  past  decade.  These 
data  suggest  that  heavy  corporate  outlays 
for  new  facilities  during  World  War  II  and 
in  the  early  postwar  years  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  Korean  War  hove  served  to  present 
American  industry  tod^y  with  an  "old  age" 
problem.  Also,  modem  research  and  devel- 
opment has  served  to  slKrten  the  "life  span" 
of  productive  facilities.  The  on-rush  of 
modem  technology  has  made  some  projects 
economically  obsolete  almost  before  they  are 
off  the  drawlag  boards. 

Big  Question.  All  this  certainly  makes  It 
Important  to  know  what  level  of  earnings  is 
reqvdred  if  U.S.  business  Is  to  grow  and 
prosper  to  meet  national  objectives.    The  big 


question  is:  What  Is  the  best  test  of  cor- 
porate earnings  adequacy? 

The  answer  to  that  question  la  not  uni- 
versally agreed  on.  To  clarify  some  of  the 
issues,  I  will  proceed  to  analyze  three  criteria 
commonly  cited  as  guideposts  for  corporate 
expansion. 

rAn,T7xx  or  eps 

The  first  criterion  focuses  on  short-term 
increases  in  earnings  per  share  (EPS)  as  the 
sole  guideline.  Proponents  of  this  criterion 
contend  that  any  expansion  which  increases 
SP8  during  t^e  inunediate  future  Is  desirable. 
On  the  surface,  this  approach  does  sound 
quite  attractive,  but  It  can  be  misleading  in 
a  number  of  ways. 

Consider  the  sale  of  new  shares.  In  a 
strong  bull  market  in  stocks,  market  prices 
are  usually  well  above  book  vsilues.  Hence 
there  may  be  a  tendency  to  sell  new  shares 
to  Investors  and  to  apply  tiie  proceeds  to 
projects  of  low  or  questionable  earnings 
potential.  Should  this  occur,  the  company's 
stock  will  likely  undergo  radical  reappraisal 
when  investors  come  to  realize  that  the  proj- 
ects undertaken  are  earning  below  the  rates 
they  contemplated  when  they  purchased  the 
shares.  In  short,  today's  increase  In  EPS 
may  be  tomorrow's  decrease  If  investor  ex- 
pectations and  Investment  potentials  are  not 
taken  properly  into  account. 

Another  way  the  EPS  criterion  may  lead 
management  to  seek  short-run  gains  In  per- 
share  earnings  is  by  resorting  to  increased 
debt  in  the  capital  structure.  As  discussed 
later,  appropriate  corporate  debt  ratios  have 
become  rather  firmly  established  among  dif- 
ferent Industries.  If  management  imposes 
undue  financial  risk  on  the  common  share- 
owners  by  "leveraging"  Its  capital  unwisely, 
i.e.,  adding  too  high  a  proportion  of  debt 
obligations.  It  will  be  only  a  question  of  time 
before  the  company's  shares  are  reevaluated 
In  the  market. 

From  the  broader  view  of  corporate  ethics, 
shifting  to  greater  leverage  raises  a  funda- 
mental question:  Since  Investors  purchase 
shares  on  the  basis  of  a  given  capital  struc- 
ture policy.  Is  It  proper  for  management  to 
alter  that  policy  and  take  advantage  of  stock- 
holders who  may  be  "locked  In" — that  Is,  un- 
able to  sell  at  a  reasonable  profit — ^when  the 
change  In  leverage  poUcy  finally  becomes 
apparent?  This  is  a  particularly  pregnant 
question  with  respect  to  the  small  share- 
owner  who  does  not  have  the  advantage  of 
the  large  professional  staffs  employed  by  the 
institutional  Investors.  The  latter  analyze 
suoh  matters  closely  and  can  dlspoee  of  their 
equity  holdings  as  soon  as  an  adverse  debt 
trend  Is  detected. 

Still  another  way  the  EPS  criterion  can  be 
misleading  stems  from  the  adoption  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  with  "flow-through" 
of  the  deferred  federal  Income  tax  to  in- 
come. If  the  corporation  adopts  accelerated 
depreciation  and  enters  the  higher  charges 
on  its  books,  no  problem  is  presented  with 
respect  to  reports  to  shareowners.  Likewise, 
provision  can  be  made  to  "normalize"  the 
taxes  with  a  reserve  account.  However,  If  a 
company  should  "fiow-through"  the  deferred 
federal  taxes  to  ciu-rent  Income  and  reap  the 
tax  advantage  without  provision  for  the  de- 
ferred UabUlty,  shareowners— particularly 
owners  of  small  holdings — may  be  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  the  gain  U  only  temporary. 

Plnally,  a  company's  EPS  performance  may 
be  affected  by  postponing  expenditures  that 
should  be  made  today  for  the  sake  of  long- 
term  growth.  Although  the  advantage  will 
be  short-lived,  this  will  not  be  apparent  from 
use  of  the  criterion. 

Of  course,  the  EPS  standard  can  be  useful 
under  certain  conditions.  Once  the  mini- 
mum acceptable  rate  has  been  achieved,  EPS 
can  show  increases  due  to  a  rising  rate  of 
return  on  investment.  Likewise,  with  an 
acceptable  rate  of  earnings,  the  plowback  of 
reinvested  earnings  will  result  in  increased 
per-share  earnings  due  to  the  greater  Invest- 
ment base,  l.e..  Increased  book  equity  per 
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share.  In  these  circumstances  the  use  of 
EPS  is  not  subject  to  the  shortcomings  just 
outlined. 

■laoas  or  maskkt  tests 

According  to  a  second  criterion  of  appro- 
priate cori>orate  earnings,  expansion  Is  Justi- 
fied if  earnings  exceed  the  cost  of  capital. 
This  Is  consonant  with  the  well-recognized 
precept  of  capital  budgeting  that  projects 
should  be  ranged  according  to  expected  prof- 
itability, with  the  cutoff  point  somewhere 
above  the  cost  of  capital.  Referring  to  the 
significance  of  the  cutoff  point  or  rejection 
rate,  one  authority  has  stated:  "Its  purpose 
Is  to  keep  the  company  from  making  Invest- 
ments that  cannot  earn  enough  to  pay  their 
cost  of  capital." » 

Many  companies  may  set  their  target  earn- 
ings rates  somewhat  above  the  cost  of  capital 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Among  these  rea- 
sons is  the  possibility  that  If  some  projects 
fall  to  eam  at  the  anticipated  rate,  overall 
earnings  may  be  depressed  below  the  cost 
of  capital.  As  a  result,  prudent  management 
would  suggest  a  cutoff  point  well  above  the 
cost  of  capital. 

In  the  case  of  regulated  bvislness,  recent 
research  by  Judge  Harold  Leventhal  demon- 
strates that  cost  of  capital  is  subsidiary  in 
Importance  to  comparable  earnings  data.* 

Substantial  and  complex  problems  can, 
and  do,  exist  In  all  Industries  with  respect  to 
how  the  cost  of  capital  Is  to  be  determined. 
The  most  conomon  approach  is  to  determine 
the  cost  of  debt  and  the  cost  of  equity  and 
then  meld  the  two  In  an  appropriate  capital 
structure.  But  (as  we  shall  see)  the  appro- 
priate capital  structure  varies  among  differ- 
ent Indtutries.  In  consequence,  the  overall 
cost  of  capital  will  differ  although  the  re- 
spective costs  of  debt  and  the  respective  costs 
of  equity  could  be  approximately  the  same 
for  companies  of  comparable  credit  standing. 

The  cost  of  debt  for  a  company  with  tdgh- 
grade  credit  is  relatively  efksy  to  determine. 
This  is  pointed  up  in  Exhibit  m.  As  shown 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  exhibit,  there 
are  substantial  differences  in  debt  ratio  of 
each  of  the  three  Industry  groups.  High- 
grade  Industrials  have  a  debt  ratio  of  about 
15%;  the  Bell  System  carries  about  36% 
debt;  and  the  high-grade  electric  utilities 
are  in  the  60%  range.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  exhibit  shows,  the 
bonds  of  these  three  groups  sold  on  an  al- 
most Identical  yield  basis  during  the  decade 
1956-1064.  This  Indicates  that  Investors 
have  regarded  the  Investment  risks  attend- 
ing the  debt  of  these  three  groups  to  be  ap- 
proximately the  same,  despite  the  differences 
in  debt  ratio. 

It  Is  Important  to  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  differences  in  capital  structure  im- 
pose different  degrees  of  financial  risk  on  the 
equity  holder;  as  the  left-hand  side  of 
Exhibit  m  shows,  varying  proptortlons  of 
debt  must  be  served  before  ttae  equity  hold- 
ers' interests  can  be  served.  Ilius,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  ttie  eqtUty  holder,  these  differ- 
ences In  capital  structure  largely  offset  dif- 
ferences In  basic  industry  risk. 

DijUculties  of  Measurement.  Although  the 
principles  Just  mentioned  should  be  reason- 
ably obvious,  there  has  sometimes  been  con- 
troversy as  to  how  the  cost  of  equity  should 
be  determined.  This  controversy  arises  be- 
cause some  persons  accept,  without  serious 
challenge,  the  theory  that  equity  cost  can 
be  determined  in  the  securities  markets. 
Such  market  tests  frequently  employ  the 
ratio  of  dividends  to  market  prices  or  the 
ratio  of  earnings  to  market  prices.  Prom  the 
lescs  through  most  of  the  1950's.  such  ratloa 
were  widely  accepted  as  measxires  of  equity 
costs;  and  conceptually,  stocks  were  regarded 
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as  identical  to  bonds,  since  the  ratios  were, 
at  base,  somewtiat  analogous  to  bond  yields. 
Relatively  Uttle  attention  was  paid  to  the 
fact  that  the  ratios  were  valid  measures  of 
eqiaty  cost  only  In  a  stagnant  situation  where 
current  earnings,  dividends,  and  market 
prices  might   remain  forever   unchanged. 

In  the  past  half  dozen  years  or  more,  dur- 
ing which  growth  has  become  pretty  much 
unlveraally  associated  with  stock  owner- 
ship, the  use  of  divldends-p»-lce  and  eam- 
Ings-price  ratios  has  gone  Into  eclipse  lor 
purposes  of  determining  equity  costs:  even 
those  who  accepted  the  ratios  in  former  years 
no  longer  support  them.  The  reason  for  this 
Is  readily  understood:  D/P  and  E/P  ratios 
have  been  bejow  bond  yields  in  recent  years, 
and  no  one  would  seriously  assert  that  equity 
costs  are  less  than  bond  costs.  Underlying 
the  almost  universal  rejection  of  the  ratios 
Is  one  stubborn  fact:  Investors  pay  today's 
market  prices  on  the  basis  of  what  they  rea- 
sonably consider  nuinagement  will  earn  In 
the  futme.  Therefore,  It  Is  absurd  for  man- 
agement to  relate  today's  market  price  to 
current  earnings  and  to  conclude  that  this 
Is  all  Investors  expect. 

The  obvious  shortcomings  of  current  D/P 
and  E/P  ratios  for  determining  capital  costs 
may  be  largely  overcome  by  following  the 
investor's  capitalization  rate  approach.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  It  gives 
primary  consideration  to  investors'  expecta- 
tions of  growth.  Conceptually,  it  focuses  on 
What  investors  actually  expect:  a  combination 
of  dividend  return  plus  growth  In  earnings, 
dividends,  and  market  price  per  share.  This 
approach,  nonetheless,  requires  an  estimate 
of  what  growth  rate  investors  expect — and 
this  Is  in  considerable  degree  a  subjective 
determination. 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  basic  ques- 
tion of  what  a  company  should  earn  on  Its 
actual  book  Investment,  therefore,  real  prob- 
lems are  created  if  attempts  are  made  to  use 
approaches  which  are  oriented  toward  In- 
vestor returns  la  the  market.  Some  advo- 
cates assert  that  D/P  and  E/P  ratios  should 
be  applied  to  book  investment  per  share. 
This  is  patently  fallacious  because  it  would 
result  in  a  reduction  in  the  earnings  rate  on 
book  equity  whenever  market  prices  are 
above  book  values  (as  has  been  the  case  for 
many  years).  Other  advocates  hold  that 
equity  costs  developed  from  market  prices 
can  only  be  appUed  to  market  prices. 

We  must  conclude  that  determining  the 
cost  of  equity  from  market  prices  is  not  a 
simple  matter.  Purther,  management  of  a 
corporation  exerts  Uttle  direct  Influence  over 
market  prices.  The  latter  are  much  affected 
by  factors  extraneous  to  management's  ac- 
tions. In  short,  management's  fimdamental 
responsibility  is  to  manage  the  business  in 
the  best  long-term  interests  of  the  firm's  in- 
vestors, its  customers,  Its  employees,  and  the 
nation's  general  welfare.  For  management 
to  become  overly  preoccupied  In  its  dedslon- 
maklng  i»ocess  with  the  movsnent  of  stock 
market  prices  would  be  conducive  to  ne- 
glecting Its  fundamental  responsibility  of 
managing  the  business. 

OPPOETUNITT   COSTS   MEET   NEED 

Fortunately,  the  widely  accepted  oppor- 
tunity cost  principle  of  economics  provides 
the  answer  we  are  looking  for.  Paul  A. 
Samuelson  has  described  the  principle  thus: 

"The  man  In  ttae  street  can  clearly  recog- 
nize costs  that  are  actual  cash  payments; 
the  economist  and  the  accountant  must  go 
well  beyond  that.  But  the  economist  goes 
even  further.  He  realizes  that  some  of  the 
most  Important  costs  attributable  to  doing 
one  thing  rather  ttaan  snottaer  stem  from 
the  foregone  c^portimltles  that  have  to  be 
sacriflced  in  doing  >thls  one  thing.  .  .  .  Thia 
sacrifice  of  doing  something  else  Is  called 
'opportunity  cost.'"* 


■  Economies  (New  Tork,  McOraw-HUl  Book 
Company.  Inc.,  Sixth  Edition.  1964) ,  p.  468. 


In  accord  with  this  principle,  we  may 
properly  conclude  that  the  true  cost  of 
equity  capital  for  a  company  la  the  earn- 
ings the  shareowners'  capital  could  attain 
m  alternative  opportunities — i.e.,  in  Invest- 
ments in  other  similarly  situated  companies. 
By  focusing  on  opportiuilty  costs,  we  are  tin- 
shackled  from  the  vagaries  of  stock  market 
prices  and  the  host  of  related  problems. 

Opportunity  cost  affords  equitable  treat- 
ment to  the  Investor  because  he  should  re- 
ceive as  much  on  bis  investment  in  one 
compcmy  as  he  could  realize  elsewhere  in  a 
oomporable  situation.  If  a  company  man- 
agement has  no  prospect  of  achieving  such 
earnings,  serious  questions  are  raised  con- 
cerning the  recruiting  of  equity  capital,  the 
reinvestment  of  earnings,  or  even  the  con- 
tinued employment  of  existing  capital  in  the 
business.  Additionally,  management's  func- 
tion Is  clarified  because,  while  It  cannot  con- 
trol market  prices,  It  can  make  every  effort 
to  manage  effectively  and  to  achieve,' desired 
earnings  rates  on  the  Investment  v^  the 
business.  '  ^^ 

Using  the  opportunity  cost  concept,-  cor- 
porate management  can  determine  the  earn- 
ings rates  required  by  making  a  comparison 
with  a  broadly  representative  cross  section 
of  alternative  Investment  opportunities.  On 
this  basis,  projects  which  seem  unlikely  to 
earn  at  the  opportunity  cost  rate  can  be 
rejected. 

Objective  Measures.  Evaluating  the  earn- 
ings achieved  elsewhere  Is  a  relatively 
straightforward  process.  Exhibit  IV  shows 
the  result  of  a  study  of  528  major  manufac- 
turing coBii>anles  Included  In  the  Standard  & 
Poor's  "Compustat"  tapes.  These  are  the 
companies  for  which  consistent  and  mean- 
ingful data  are  available  for  most  of  the 
postwar  period.-  The  results  may  be  con- 
sidered typical  over  the  past  30  years.  The 
use  of  period  averages  for  each  company 
eliminates  the  effect  of  short-term  swings  or 
year-to-year  fluctuations  in  earnings.  These 
fluctuations  are  not  too  important  provided 
the  company's  average  earnings  rate  Is  ade- 
quate. Since  Investment  Is  usually  a  long- 
term  phenomenon  (common  stock  is  per- 
manent capital) ,  the  use  of  average  earnings 
rates  for  a  reasonably  long  period  would  ap- 
pear quite  appropriate. 

As  indicted  in  Part  A  ot  ZExhibit  IV,  the 
average  rate  of  earnings  on  common  equity 
for  all  528  companies  In  the  postwar  period 
was  13.9%.  But,  as  may  be  observed,  the 
graphic  arrangement  brings  out  the  presence 
of  a  strong  central  tenAency,  with  about  two 
thirds  of  the  companies  falling  in  a  fairly 
narrow  range.  The  average  earnings  rate  of 
companies  in  this  range  was  12.0%  on  com- 
mon equity. 

For  further  perspective,  let  us  look  at  a 
shorter  and  more  current  period,  recognizing 
that  the  value  of  short  periods  may  be  lim- 
ited becatise  of  the  tendency  for  manufac- 
turing earnings  to  fluctuate  from  year  to 
year.  Part  B  of  EXHnrr  IV  presents  data  on 
the  seven-year  period  1969-1966.  The  chart 
suffers  in  that  It  emphasizes  a  period  of  low 
earnings  and  years  in  which  national  eco- 
nomic perfcffmance  fell  short  of  needs,  how- 
ever measured.  The  average  earnings  rate 
for  all  companies  for  this  period  of  Inade- 
quate economic  growth  was  11.5%,  with  the 
majority  of  the  companies  again  falling  in  a 
narrow  range:  this  time  they  averaged  0.0%. 

It  Is  of  Interest  that,  following  recovery 
from  the  "proflts  squeeze"  and  relatively 
higher  unemployment  levels  characterizing 
■the  earlier  years  of  this  period,  earnings  rose 
to  12.1%  m  the  1963-1966  period  and  at- 
tained a  level  of  socae  14%  for  1966  alone. 

Eomtiif*  aoala.  We  may  oooelude  that 
the  opportunity  coat  principle  indicates  an 
appropriate  earnings  objective  approaching 
the  18.9%  on  common  equity  realised  by 
unregulated  industry  for  the  entire  postwar 
period  1946-1966.  Manufaeturlng  companies, 
however,  are  subject  to  a  fair  degree  of  vola- 
tility in  earnings  and  would  moat  likely  rise 
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above  thla  level  In  periods  of  good  ■•mlngi 
and  fall  below  thla  level  In  pertoda  of  neet- 
slon. 

The  earning*  attained  by  manufacturing 
companlee  also  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  some- 
times thorny  question  of  earnings  In  regu- 
lated Industry.  In  years  of  general  prosper- 
ity, such  as  the  present  period,  an  appro- 
priate objective  for  regulated  industry  might 
be  the  average  attained  in  the  central  tend- 
ency Of  the  manufaoturlng  companies  dur- 
ing the  years  1946-1966.  This  would  recog- 
nize the  greater  volatility  of  manufacturing 
earnings  and  would  require  earnings  ap- 
proaching ia.0%  on  common  equity.  While 
this  Is  roughly  two  percentage  points  below 
the  manufacturing  company  average  of  13.9% 
achieved  In  a  generally  prosperous  period, 
regulated  companies  might  be  expected  to 
earn  at  a  rate  somewhat  above  the  central 
tendency  of  the  manufacturing  companies  In 
a  period  of  low  earnings. 

If  the  regulated  companies  do  not  attain 
earnlngs«of  such  comparability  with  non- 
regulated  business,  we  could  witness  a  long- 
term  mlsallocatlon  of  society's  resources, 
with  regulated  companies  ultimately  becom- 
ing unable  to  secure  Investment  capital. 
The  potential  danger  to  society  from  such  a 
course  is  pointed  up  by  the  experience  of 
the  railroads,  which  have  not  been  able  to 
Issue  new  common  equity  capital  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Impact  of  Risk?  It  la  sometimes  asserted 
that  differences  In  risk  among  different  In- 
dustries might  account  for  differences  In 
realized  earnings.  If  risk.  In  fact,  deter- 
mined earnings.  It  should  be  expected  that 
the  companies  In  each  Industry  would  earn 
at  basically  similar  rates.  However,  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  as  Part  C  of 
Exhibit  iv  shows.  Here  the  528  manufactur- 
ing companies  are  arrayed  In  each  Industry 
according  to  their  rate  of  earnings  on  equity. 
The  spread  of  earnings  rates  In  each  indus- 
try la  roughly  almllar  to  that  shown  for  all 
manufacturing  c<mipanlee,  depicted  In  Part 
A,  regardless  of  their  Industry  classification. 
Thus  It  appears  that  there  is  a  general  cen- 
tering of  rates  of  equity  earnings  and  that 
there  Is  no  discernible  pattern  of  returns 
that  might  be  associated  with  presiuned  dif- 
ferences In  Industry  risk.  In  short,  the 
demonstrated  deviations  from  the  central 
tendency  would  appear  to  be  attributable  to 
factors  other  than  differences  In  Industry 
risk. 

Benefits  of  Approach.  There  are  clear  ad- 
vantages accruing  to  the  Investor  and  to 
society  as  a  whole  when  management  fol- 
low* the  opportunity  coat  principle. 

FlTSt.  Investors  benefit  because  the  oppor- 
tunity cost  standard  will,  over  the  long  run, 
help  to  move  the  company's  stock  In  line 
with  other  stocks  generally,  regardless  of 
stock  market  psychology  at  any  particular 
time.  The  q;>portunlty  cost  concept  Is,  In 
essence,  the  market  test  of  adequate  earn- 
ings: U  a  company  Is  unable  to  earn  at  com- 
petitive rates.  Its  market  price  will  suffer, 
and  selling  new  shares  on  terms  fair  to 
existing  shareowners  wlU  become  difficult 
If  not  ImjxMslble. 

Secondly,  society  also  benefits  because  eco- 
nomic resources  are  allocated  In  the  most 
efficient  manner  consonant  with  the  precepts 
of  freedom  and  free  enterprise.  Consumers' 
decisions  "to  buy"  or  "not  to  buy"  are  sig- 
nals transmitted  through  the  market  system 
to  producers  who,  in  hopes  of  earning  a 
profit,  attempt  to  satisfy  consumers'  needs 
and  deslret. 

QuamoMS  worn  fouct  usran        s 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  raise  a  ntun- 
ber  of  queattons,  auggwted  bjr  th»  polBta 
outlined  aarllar,  that  ars  important  to  bual- 
neas  and  political  leaden  who  are  re^Nmslbte 
for  Unplementlnc  national  economic  growth 
objeetlvaa. 

1.  Hoio  do  eorponte  emmtnta  rmte*  afeet 
ONP  and  emptogmatU  ratmt 


Part  A  of  ExHmrr  v  presents  the  postwar 
earnings  record  of  the  528  maniifacturing 
companies.  These  companies  averaged  147a 
on  common  equity.  There  was  a  slight  gap 
at  about  the  time  of  the  1953-1954  recession, 
With  a  return  about  14 'y  in  the  prosperity 
of  1955-1956.  Subsequently,  a  sizable  earn- 
ings gap  began  in  1957  and  persisted  until 
about  1965.  when  the  gap  closed.  The  low 
points  in  earnings  of  about  10  To  on  common 
equity  were  reached  In  1958  and  1961. 

The  decline  in  the  corporate  earnings  rate 
cannot  be  explained  by  higher  depreciation 
charges  in  recent  years.  Admittedly,  the  ab- 
solute amount  of  depreciation  has  risen  be- 
cause of  greater  Investment.  But  the  crux 
of  the  matter  is  the  ttend  of  depreciation 
per  $100  of  plant  invested  This  moved 
down  from  a  high  of  8.3 'fc  In  1955  to  a  low 
of  5.5%  in  1961  when  earnings  were  Ultewlse 
at  a  recession  low. 

The  Impact  of  the  gap  In  corporate  earn- 
ings is  reflected  by  Part  B  of  ExHisrr  v.  As 
a  result  of  the  closing  of  the  earnings  gap, 
which  was  brought  about  largely  through 
recent  legislation  designed  to  stimulate  cor- 
porate profltabUlty  and  economic  growth  as 
well  as  employment,  the  GNP  gap  has  been 
effectively  closed.  Simultaneously,  unem- 
ployment has  been  reduced  to  the  4%  level. 

2.  Are  postwar  relationships  between  earn- 
ings and  growth  likely  to  continue? 

The  general  lack  of  data  prior  to  the  mld- 
1920'3  renders  this  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.  However.  Part  C  of  EXHisrr  v  in- 
dicates that  the  relationship  between  earn- 
ings and  growth  has  been  "general"  over  a 
period  of  at  least  four  decades.  In  this  com- 
parison, each  of  the  years  1925-1965  Is  classi- 
fied into  one  of  three  oqual  groups: 

1.  Years  of  lean  proflts. 

2.  Tears  of  average  proflts. 

3.  Tears  of  good  proflts. 

In  the  leanest  years,  when  earnings  on 
equity  averaged  about  10  7o,  Inveetment  in 
new  plant  and  equipment  comprised  a  bare 
7%  of  ONP.  During  the  middle  years  earn- 
ings on  equity  averaged  11%  to  12%,  and 
spending  on  new  plant  »nd  equipment  moved 
up  to  some  8V2%  of  QNP.  But  In  years  of 
highest  profltabUlty — ^when  earnings  exceed- 
ed 13%  on  common  equity,  the  nation's 
plant  and  equipment  spending  accounted  for 
over  9%  of  GNP. 

To  me,  this  clearly  Indlcatee  that  the 
public  Interest  will  be  served  if  our  nation's 
leaders  guard  against  any  imposition  of  re- 
straints on  corporate  profitability  that  might 
develop  In  the  years  ahead. 

3.  Has  government  rtgulation  of  the  earn- 
ings of  public  utilitiet  effectively  served  as 
"the  lato's  substitute  fpr  competition"? 

EXHiHiT  VI  suggests  that  the  opportunity 
cost  criterion  has  been  broadly  operative  for 
the  regulated  electric  companies.  The  128 
electric  utilities  for  which  data  are  included 
in  this  exhibit  account  for  over  90%  of  the 
nation's  electric  utility  industry.  As  a  group, 
these  electrics  averaged  12.8%  on  common 
equity.  This  rate  is  somewhat  below  the 
13.9%  averaged  for  the  manufactiirlng  com- 
panlee, but  the  great  majority  of  the  electrics 
fall  In  the  central  tendency,  and  the  equity 
earnings  rate  of  12.1%  for  this  majority  is 
virtually  Identical  with  the  equity  wimlngs 
rate  of  the  companies  comprising  the  central 
tendency  of  unregulated  business.  In  short, 
the  data  suggest  that  regulation  has  Indeed 
served  effectively  as  "the  law's  substitute  for 
competition." 

4.  What  would  be  the  impact  of  a  corpo- 
rate tax  increase  on  national  economic 
growth? 

This  la  a  rather  timely  question  In  view 
of  pressures  to  increase  corporate  and  per- 
sonal taxes  to  serve  aM  a  brake  on  inflation- 
ary pressures.  The  question  has  many  facets 
which  cannot  be  fully  explored  here,  but  cer- 
tain aspects  bearing  on  long-term  corporate 
economic  problems  art  pertinent  to  our  dis- 
cussion. 


The  period  1946-1967  witnessed  reasonably 
good  growth  in  the  U.S.  economy.  In  these 
years  corporate  proflts  after  taxes  came  to 
g'^*^^  of  disposable  personal  Income.  How- 
ever, during  the  slowdown  in  economic 
growth  that  commenced  after  1957,  corpo- 
rate proflts  dropped  to  only  71/2 '-«'  o^  dispos- 
able personal  Income.  In  recent  years,  fol- 
lowing the  successful  Implementation  of 
legislation  designed  to  stimulate  economic 
growth,  corporate  profits  are  back  In  better 
balance  with  disposable  personal  Income: 
that  is,  profits  have  been  averaging  about 
8\it  He  of  disposable  personal  income.  How- 
ever— in  view  of  the  Increasing  investment 
required  per  worker  today — it  would  seem 
that  corporate  proflts  should  tend  to  rise 
relative  to  disposable  personal  Income. 

As  our  nation's  leaders  consider  remedies 
for  the  recent  upsurge  in  inflation — a  short- 
run  problem,  it  is  hoped — recognition  might 
well  be  given  to  the  long-term  impact  of  any 
proposals  for  a  corporate  tax  increase.  Dis- 
proportionate increases  can  bring  a  return  to 
the  low  corporate  earnings  witnessed  in  the 
years  of  the  "GNP  gap  "  with  its  high  unem- 
ployment. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  question  of  a  fair 
and  equitable  tax  structure,  one  of  the  more 
obvious  ways  to  bring  prices  into  line  is  to 
use  new  plant  and  equipment  to  increase 
output  and  gain  efficiencies. 

THE  TASK  AHEAD 

This  nation  faces  human  and  economic 
problems  of  truly  staggering  proportions. 

Prominent  among  these  are  the  reversal  of 
the  persistent  gold  outflow  of  recent  years 
and  the  task  of  providing  employment  for 
the  millions  of  young  people  who  will  soon 
Increase  the  labor  force  substantially. 

Also,  as  Exhibit  VII  shows,  many  young 
people  will  be  attaining  marriageable  age 
during  the  next  15  years,  and  a  tremendous 
increase  in  household  formation  may  be 
contemplated.  All  this  adds  up  to  an  over- 
whelming need  for  continued  high  levels  of 
Investment  in  plant  and  equipment,  schools, 
housing,  public  utilities,  hospitals,  and  the 
like. 

As  businessmen,  we  must  strive  to  serve 
the  national  interests  fully  in  attaining  our 
country's  economic  goals.  This  means  that 
as  decision  makers  in  the  corporate  process, 
we  must  be  alert  to  remind  our  nation's  polit- 
ical leaders  of  the  fact  that  any  reduction 
In  corporate  profltabUlty  at  this  time  carries 
the  threat  of  increasing  unemployment  and 
economic  stagnation.  This  Is  a  price  our 
citizenry  can  111  afford  to  pay. 

[Note. — Exhibits  I  to  vn,  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  article,  are  In  chart  form  and 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  the  Congressional 
Record.) 

BUSINESS,  GOVERNMENT,  AND 
THE  CONSUMER 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  YouirGER]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Mr.  Neil  McElroy  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  "Business,  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Consumer,"  Mrs.  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby,  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  gave  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  as  follows: 

If  this  Nation  Is  to  survive  as  a  democracy 
with  an  economy  based  up(m  private  enter- 
prtae,  there  must  be  an  Intelligent  partner- 
lOilp  between  government  and  buslne«.  Ih 
thla  QMech,  Nell  ICoEhroy  offers  a  stimulating 
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and  constructive  analysis  of  business  and  In- 
dustry In  relationship  to  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  a  speech  which  should  In- 
terest any  Amo'lcan  citizen. 

Mr.  McElroy 's  address  follows : 

Business,  Government,  and  Thz 
consttmer 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  take 
part  In  this  convention  and  to  talk  with 
you  about  a  major  concern  of  that  part  of 
Ameriban  business  which  manufactures  and 
sells  products  to  American  consumers. 

I  come  before  you  at  a  time  when  manu- 
factturers  of  consumer  products  are  uneasy 
because  of  recent  government  initiatives  that 
affect  or  might  affect  them.  These  are  fa- 
miliar to  you  so  I  win  not  describe  them  but 
will  list  a  few  of  them  so  there  wlU  be  no 
uncertainty  as  to  the  type  of  government  ac- 
tion I  am  referring  to. 

1.  The  Packaging  Bill. 

2.  The  report  of  the  National  Commission 
of  Food  Marketing. 

3.  The  establishment  of  standing  subcom- 
mittees In  Congress  to  Invite  federal  solu- 
tions to  consumer  problems. 

4.  Continuing  advocacy  of  a  new  executive 
department  to  advise  in  the  consiuner  area. 

6.  A  new  official  thrust  against  advertising. 
For  many  years  there  have  been  intermittent 
criticism  of  advertising  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  wasteful  and  Inflationary.  Recently,  how- 
ever, these  criticisms  have  been  supple- 
mented by  a  charge  that  advertising  tends 
to  build  a  monopoly  position  for  the  prod- 
ucts advertised,  and  by  a  proposal  to  de- 
velop government-supported  antidotes  to 
selling  by  advertising. 

I  shall  not  undertake  a  detailed  dissent 
to  such  proposals;  rather  I  should  like  to 
think  objectively  with  you  about  them  and 
to  put  before  you  some  steps  that  Industry 
can  take  to  treat  some  of  their  underlying 
motivations. 

We  shall  begin  by  stating  the  obvious — 
that  we  In  business  do  not  oppose  govern- 
ment restraints  required  to  protect  consum- 
ers against  unfair  or  deceptive  marketing  of 
products,  or  against  product  performance 
which  threatens  the  health  or  safety  of 
individuals,  or  against  practices  which  trans- 
gress anti-monopoly  statutes.  There  is  an- 
other side  to  this  coin,  however.  If  a  free 
economy  Is  to  operate  efficiently  there  must 
be  a  mlnlmiim  of  restraint  and  a  maxlmiun 
of  freedom  for  management  to  make  the  In- 
novatlonal  decisions  which  drive  the  econ- 
omy forward.  Thus,  unnecessary  legislative 
restraints  In  the  economic  field  must  be 
avoided.  If  not,  the  accumulating  burden 
of  law  and  regulation  may  be  Insupportable 
and  a  slowdown  of  business  growth  would 
then  become  Inevitable.  This  In  turn  would 
raise  many  problems.  Including  a  shortage 
of  jobs  for  the  expanding  work  force  of  the 
future,  and  Insufficient  tax  revenues. 

We  assume  that  most  proposals  to  restrict 
the  operation  of  consumer  products  busi- 
nesses are  put  forward  because  of  a  political 
judgment — which  may  be  correct  or  Incor- 
rect— that  there  Is  substantial  voter  Interest 
In  modifying  certain  business  practices. 
This  Is  the  way  a  democracy  works.  Cer- 
tainly I  would  not  expect  thoee  In  govern- 
ment to  constrain  or  hurt  business  except 
as  they  feel  there  Is  an  overriding  need  for 
the  correction  of  some  Injury  or  threat  to 
the  public. 

What  then  are  the  kinds  of  action  which 
business  should  undertake  In  order  to  fore- 
stall unwise  government  restraints?  Or, 
when  restraints  are  deemed  to  be  necessary, 
how  can  effective  advice  be  channeled  to  gov- 
ernment officials  m  order  that  their  decisions 
may  be  made  with  a  minimum  of  Injury  to 
business? 

I  hope  you  won't  consider  me  "pr^hy" 
when  I  suggest  some  Initial  guidance  for 
businessmen  who  give  personal  time  In  the 
handling  of  problems  with  government:  I.e., 


to  approach  this  task  with  the  same  attitude 
as  they  would  use  In  deaUng  with  any  other 
business  problem.  Most  government  offi- 
cials react  quite  the  same  as  biislnessmen 
and  are  receptive  to  the  same  rational  ap- 
proach that  businessmen  are  accustomed  to 
use  with  each  other.  This  Is  not  to  suggest 
that  political  influences  at  times  do  not  alter 
the  receptivity  or  the  decision;  however,  pol- 
itics is  not  the  natural  environment  of  most 
businessmen  and,  therefore,  they  should  for 
the  most  part  handle  their  Washington  prob- 
lems in  the  normal  manner.  Moreover,  there 
Is  nothing  more  persuasive  to  a  legislator 
or  to  any  government  executive  than  facts 
honestly  and  clearly  presented  and  In  ade- 
quate  time  to  be  considered.  Added  to  this 
should  be  a  genuine  attitude  of  respect  for 
the  individuals  with  whom  we  deal  in  gov- 
ernment. These  men  and  women  are  doing 
their  best  to  advance  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Men  at  the  top  levels  of  the  managements 
of  our  companies  will  need  to  re-evaluate  the 
amount  of  time  that  they  have  heretofcM-e 
considered  necessary  for  the  handling  of  re- 
lationships with  government  officials.  There 
will  doubtless  be  in  every  session  of  Con- 
gress several  pieces  of  legislation  which  would 
have  a  major  Impact  on  one  or  more  seg- 
ments of  the  business  community.  Busi- 
nessmen Inust  be  prepsired  first  to  put  their 
thoughts  regarding  this  legislation  In  concise 
and  lucid  form  and  then  to  present  this  In- 
formation to  those  In  government  who  have 
the  responsibility  for  reviewing  the  facts 
before  reconunending  or  taking  action.  Un- 
less business  is  willing  to  put  Its  case  on  pro- 
posed legislation  or  proposed  regulatory  ac- 
tions (which  often  have  the  force  of  law) 
before  the  officials  Involved,  there  Is  no  way 
for  these  officials  to  Include  the  business 
point  of  view  in  policy  decisions. 

Engaging  In  debate  over  proposed  new  gov- 
ernment policies  and  programs  is  one  way 
In  which  business  can  make  its  viewpoints 
effective.  However,  this  is  not  the  most  sat- 
isfactory use  of  time  of  the  business  execu- 
tive because  It  Is  ordinarily  defensive  In  na- 
ture. There  axe  obvious  ways  in  which  busi- 
ness can  proceed  In  advance  of  any  proposed 
governmental  action  In  order  to  accomplish 
voluntarily  either  an  improvement  In  the 
public's  understanding  that  a  business  prac- 
tice Is  right,  or  through  self -policing  to  cor- 
rect a  business  practice  which  is  undesirable. 
I  should  like  to  offer  some  suggestions  with 
respect  to  each  of  these. 

In  the  Improvement  of  public  understand- 
ing there  Is  an  obviously  desirable  procedure: 
First,  self-examination  by  each  Industry  In 
order  to  delineate  Its  weaknesses  with  the 
public; 

Then,  subsequent  decisions  to  correct  these 
wealuiesses  where  possible;  and. 

Finally,  Information  programs  to  assure 
the  public  of  industry's  acceptance  of  Its 
responsibility  to  operate  in  the  public 
Interest. 

I  know  that  this  kind  of  self-study  and 
planning  Is  being  done  by  some  Industries. 
It  would  be  reassuring  If  It  turned  out  that 
most  of  the  Industries  which  sell  products 
to  consumers  are  preparing  to  deal  with  their 
public  and  political  problems  In  this  enlight- 
ened manner. 

Once  the  weaknesses  of  an  Industry  are 
identified,  the  corrective  and  counter -action 
should  Include  widely  publicized  statements 
and  addresses  by  top  executives.  Take  ad- 
vertising, for  example.  Tou  and  we  know 
that  advertising  has  been  one  of  the  great 
stimulative  forces  In  our  society — that  It  has 
sharpened  competition  and  thereby  sped  up 
the  development  of  new  products  and  the 
Improvement  of  existing  products  through 
an  expanded  research  and  development  ef- 
fort. We  know  that  advertUlng  has  encour- 
aged rapid  expansion  of  consumer  demand  for 
products  with  the  result  that  costs  have  been 
reduced  and  thereby  living  standards  have 


been  Improved.  We  know  that  as  a  result  of 
the  Increased  consumption  of  goods  which 
has  been  stimulated  by  advertising,  many 
new  jobs  have  been  created.  Add  these  to- 
gether and  we  establish  on  the  credit  side  of 
advertising  a  fiow  of  new  and  improved  prod- 
ucts, an  Increased  standard  of  living  for  our 
citizens  and  greater  employment. 

The  values  of  advertising  to  our  society  are 
enormous  and  yet  advertising  Is  viewed  more 
and  more  critically  by  government  officials. 
It's  going  to  be  necessary  for  more  top  execu- 
tives to  speak  more  often  In  support  of  the 
values  which  advertising  brings  to  our  econ- 
omy: and  each  industry  which  uses  advertis- 
ing can  cite  its  own  chapter  and  verse  to 
demonstrate  that  these  values  are  real  and 
not  theoretical. 

It's  going  to  be  equally  necessary  for  the 
major  executives  of  ova  consumer-serving 
corporations  to  make  clear  that  a  prolifera- 
tion of  laws,  even  though  all  may  be  designed 
to  protect  the  consumer,  may  threaten  the 
basic  efficiencies  of  a  private  enterprise  econ- 
omy. As  I  have  said  before  in  this  talk, 
there  are  certain  consumer  protections  for 
health,  safety,  and  antl-deceptlon  which 
must  be  provided.  However,  when  legisla- 
tion goes  much  beyond  these  "musts"  the 
inevitable  price  that  must  be  paid  In  the 
slovring  down  of  the  entrepreneurial  drive 
of  business  must  be  kept  before  the  pubUc 
and  t>efore  thoee  In  political  power  if  it  Is  to 
receive  the  consideration  which  the  national 
interest  demands. 

Now  as  to  self-policing:  As  you  well  know, 
there  Is  In  this  country  a  highly  regarded 
organization  which  up  until  now  has  been 
operating  principally  on  a  local  basis.  I 
refer  to  the  Better  Business  Bureaus.  The 
Bureaus  are  financed  by  business  and  are 
widely  used  by  consumers  for  checking  up  on 
business  practices  which  seem  questionable. 
There  are  126  Better  Business  Bureaus  In 
this  country.  On  average  these  bureaus  now 
have  nearly  3>4  million  contacts  per  year 
with  consumers.  In  these  contacts  they 
serve  a  function  of  providing  unbiased  In- 
formation to  consumers  and  composing 
differences  between  sellers  and  customers. 
Consumer-serving  Industries  can  and  should 
make  use  of  the  information  available  re- 
garding consumer  Interests  and  complaints 
from  these  SVz  million  contacts  In  the  self- 
examination  proposed  earlier  In  this  talk. 

Up  until  recently  the  operation  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  complex  has  had  an 
essentially  local  orientation;  however,  in 
recent  months,  with  substantial  help  from 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  the 
Bureaus'  association  has  been  Initiating  the 
development  of  an  added  function  directed 
toward  a  broader  availability  of  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  service  as  a  "third  party"  in 
differences  between  business  and  consumers. 
A  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  created  for 
the  newly  vitalized  Research  and  Education 
Foundation  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau. 
This  Board  includes  such  noted  Americans  as 
Charles  Kellstadt  as  Chairman  (he  was  for- 
merly Chairman  of  Sears,  Roebuck);  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby,  former  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Henry  Ford;  C.  W. 
Cook,  Chairman  of  General  Foods;  Louis  B. 
Lundborg,  Chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica; and  others. 

Especially  significant  Is  the  decision  of  the 
Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  to 
establish  In  Washington  an  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  The  major  function  of  thla 
Office  win  be  to  help  In  providing  accurate 
and  detailed  data  on  consumer  attitudes  and 
problems  to  those  parte  of  the  government 
concerned  with  consumer-business  relation- 
ships. There  has  been  aU  too  little  fact  and 
aU  too  much  speculation  in  recent  political 
dlsciisslons  of  consumer  affairs. 

Hopefully,  as  this  new  Better  Business 
Bureau  activity  develops  over  the  years,  our 
national  government  will  come  to  look  to 
this  national  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  for 
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reliable  oonaumer  data  and  for  help  In  the 
resolution  of  problems  between  bvulncss  and 
coanuners.  While  this  Is  an  Idealistic  ob- 
jective at  this  time,  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  organization  can  obtain  this 
kind  of  acceptance  in  the  Washington  en- 
vironment If  It  fulfills  Its  role  with  Imagina- 
tion, competence,  and  Integrity. 

Now,  In  conclusion: 

I  hope  that  this  talk  may  have  suggested 
to  you  that  our  business  managements  should 
recognize  recent  government  Initiatives  as 
calling  for: 

1.  Self-examination  by  the  consumer-serv- 
ing industries  though  objective  research. 

a.  Identification  of  areas  of  weakness  in 
which  corrective  action  can  be  taken. 

3.  A  program  by  each  consiuner-aervlng  In- 
dustry of  Informing  the  public  and  govern- 
ment officials  regarding  the  efforts  taken  by 
Industry  in  self -analysis,  In  the  correction  of 
Its  weaknesses,  and  In  the  operation  of  Its 
affairs  In  the  public  Interest. 

Our  purpose  as  buslneoamen  Is  to  provide 
the  goods  which  the  American  consumer 
wants  and  needs.  We  believe  that  we  are 
conducting  our  affairs  in  a  way  which  Is  re- 
sponsible and  of  service  to  our  many  publics 
and  to  our  government,  as  well  as  to  our 
companies.  However,  that  belief  Is  not 
enough.  We  must  carry  to  the  public  and 
to  oiir  government  an  understanding  of  the 
fact  that  the  economic  and  social  advan- 
tage to  our  country  of  the  efficient  oi>era- 
tlon  of  our  businesses  requires  an  environ- 
ment of  as  much  freedom  for  management 
decision  as  the  meet  intelligent  application 
of  public  policy  will  permit. 


WATKINS  PROPOSES  TAX  INCEN- 
TIVE PLAN  TO  CORRECT  AIR  AND 
WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Watkins]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation,  which  I  firm- 
ly believe  can,  to  a  great  measure,  solve 
a  major  health  problem  confronting  this , 
Nation — ^the  polluting  of  our  water  and 
air  resources. 

Under  my  bill,  any  Industry  which 
undertakes  to  construct  facilities  to  cor- 
rect the  pollution  of  air  or  water  would 
be  entitled  to  a  20-percent  incentive  tax 
credit  applied  to  all  costs  of  the  facility 
buildings.  Improvements,  machinery 
equipment,  and  land. 

In  addition  the  taxpayer  will  be  per- 
mitted at  his  election,  to  amortize  these 
expenditures  during  the  tax  year  or  over 
the  next  4  years  after  the  year  In  which 
the  expenditures  were  made. 

Air  and  water  pollution  has  become  a 
major  national  problem  and  something 
must  be  done  at  the  Federal  level  to  help 
alleviate  It.  Not  only  does  the  polluting 
alfect  the  health  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  it  also  attacks  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  Nation,  destroying  streams, 
turning  our  rivers  into  conduits  for  hu- 
man and  industrial  waste,  emd  envelop- 
ing our  cities  in  dense  covers  of  smog. 

We  can  spend  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  on  plans  to  tell  us  what  should 
be  done  to  correct  these  problems,  on  re- 


search to  establish  technical  levels  set- 
ting the  point  at  which  pollution  becomes 
dangerous,  but  we  still  will  not  accom- 
plish our  ultimate  goal — stopping  pollu- 
tion. 

This,  I  believe  can  only  be  done  by  of- 
fering those  at  the  source  of  the  pollu- 
tion a  strong  incentive  to  do  something 
about  it.  I  believe  that  Industry  will  do 
everything  within  Its  power  to  correct, 
voluntarily,  its  own  pollution  problems, 
but  must  be  offered  financial  assistance. 

Money  spent  by  private  enterprise  for 
the  construction  of  these  costly  facilities 
is  aji  Investment  in  nonproductive  facili- 
ties* primarily  in  the  public  Interest,  re- 
quiring high,  nonproductive  operating 
costs  which  continue  against  future 
earnings. 

There  are  two  ways  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  provide  financial  assistance. 
One  is  through  Federal  grants.  The 
other  is  by  offering  a  tax  incentive.  I 
undertook  an  extensive  survey  of  major 
industries  within  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, which  covers  all  of  Chester  County 
and  the  western  portion  of  Delaware 
County. 

Within  that  district  is  a  representative 
group  of  industries  most  often  blamed 
for  polluting  our  air  and  water  re- 
source— oil,  steel,  and  paper  product  pro- 
ducers. From  that  survey,  accompanied 
with  a  financial  analysis  of  both  meth- 
ods, I  have  determined  that  the  tax  in- 
centive method  is  the  best  and  most 
efficient. 

We  all  know  that  any  Federal-grant 
pit>gram  too  often  bogs  down  in  bureau- 
cratic delay  and  extreaiely  costly  admin- 
istrative redtape.  However,  by  using 
the  tax  incentive  method,  we  can  utilize 
the  facilities  of  an  existing  Federal 
bureau — the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

I  must  pause  here  to  pay  my  respects 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Congressman  Brown,  who  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  last  week  and 
who  was  instrumental  in  directing  my 
attention  toward  a  sound  fiscal  solution 
to  this  problem. 

The  survey  of  the  industries  within 
my  district  leads  me  to  believe  that  with 
this  tax  incentive  program  as  law,  they 
would  immediately  enter  into  a  program 
to  construct  such  facilities. 

Under  this  legislation,  a  taxpayer  will 
have  to  qualify  for  the  benefits  of  the 
incentive  tax  credit  and  the  rapid  tax 
amortization  provisions  by  obtaining  ap- 
proval from  the  appropriate  State  agency 
that  the  facility  is  to  be  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  State's  program  for 
abatement  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

While  the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
are  relatively  simple,  they  are  essential 
to  speed  up  construction  of  these  neces- 
sary facilities.  Business  and  industry 
must  have  these  incentives  to  undertake 
programs  of  the  scope  necessary  to  solve 
the  Nation's  pollution  problems. 

Pollution  of  our  air  and  water  re- 
sources continues  at  an  alarming  rate, 
but  through  this  program  I  believe  con- 
trol facilities  can  be  constructed  quickly 
to  prevent  further  pollution. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
Join  with  me  in  support  of  this  program. 


COMBATING    EMPLOYMENT   DIS- 
CRIMINATION DUE  TO  AGE 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  three  bills  today  to  help 
combat  the  problem  of  discrimination 
in  employment  due  to  age. 

These  bills,  for  which  I  wish  speedy 
passage  in  this  session,  would  prevent 
the  systematic  exclusion  from  employ- 
ment of  individuals  over  the  age  of  45, 
or  discrimination  against  these  indi- 
viduals once  employed,  in  terms  of 
the  conditions  or  privileges  of  their 
employment. 

Too  many  employers  still  tend  to  think 
of  age  45  as  the  cutoff  point  for  employ- 
ment, thus  robbing  themselves  and  the 
Nation  of  productivity  of  this  increas- 
ing group  of  stable,  mature,  and  expe- 
rienced personnel.  This  is  also  patently 
unfair  to  employees  in  this  cat^ory. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  Federal  legis- 
lation is  badly  needed  to  help  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  prevent  this 
wasteful  and  discriminatory  practice. 

I  have  thus  introduced  the  three  bills. 

One  would  prevent  discrimination  in 
employment  because  of  the  age  of  the 
applicant. 

The  second  would  make  it  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  an  employer  or  labor 
organization  to  discriminate  unjustifi- 
ably on  account  of  age. 

The  third  would  provide  an  income 
tax  credit  for  an  employer  for  increased 
costs  directly  due  to  the  employment 
and/or  training  of  older  persons  in  his 
trade  or  business. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  all 
three  bills. 
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"RECKLESS  ESTABLISHMENT" 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlnnan  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  syn- 
dicated columnist  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
in  the  February  4  Washington  Star,  re- 
iterated an  apt  simile  of  many  knee-jerks 
of  the  "reckless  establishment" ;  namely, 
"they  rev  up  their  vocal  chords  into  liigh 
gears  while  their  brains  idle  In  neutral." 

Good  Illustrations  of  this  sad  syn- 
drome, especially  among  persons  who 
should  know  better,  occurred  in  many 
forums  during  the  past  few  weeks  con- 
cerning the  filing  of  President  Clark  Kerr 
by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  California  and  the  related  attempt  by 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  to  retrieve  some 
fiscal  and  intellectual  solvency  in  the 


higher  education  system  and  govexxunent 
of  California. 

Many  columns,  speeches,  articles,  and 
editorials  were  ignorantly  or  maliciously 
published  by  the  "reckless  establish- 
ment." They  either  aped  the  Savloa, 
Aptheckers,  and  other  troublemakers  <m 
the  university  campuses  without  bother- 
ing to  ascertain  the  facts  or  they  wan- 
tonly and  prematurely  grasped  at  a  frag- 
ile opportunity  to  criticize  or  embarrass 
the  board  of  regents  or  Governor  Reagan 
without  making  any  constructive  sug- 
gestion. 

Next  to  the  protection  of  our  children, 
the  education  of  our  children  is  our  most 
important  mission.  California  taxpay- 
ers. Governor  Reagan,  the  board  of  re- 
gents, and  most  students  recognize  this. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  "free  educa- 
tion." There  is  only  expensive — ^very 
expensive — education.  The  total  cost  of 
college  education  has  never  been  pub- 
lished— taxes  are  only  one  source.  Pay- 
ments of  students  and  gifts  of  founda- 
tions, alumni,  individuals,  and  other 
governments  add  to  the  enormous  total. 
The  problem  is  not  only  the  costs,  but 
who  shall  pay  the  costs.  Some  students 
have  written  to  me  suggesting  that  nei- 
ther they  nor  their  parents  should  have 
to  pay  for  their  education  because  they 
will  use  their  education  to  benefit  society. 
But  if  neither  they  nor  their  parents 
shoiild  pay  for  the  education  that  pri- 
marily benefits  them,  why  should  their 
neighbors  or  other  remote  citizens  living 
800  miles  away  pay  the  costs? 

On  Friday,  February  3,  1967,  in  the 
"Letter  to  the  Editor"  column  of  the 
Washington  Star,  one  writer  displayed 
more  knowledge  of  the  situation  than 
most  of  the  apologists  of  the  "reckless 
establishment."  I  include  the  letter  of 
Charles  Enders. 

Sir:  I  must  take  exception  to  a  statement 
by  Max  Lemer:  "But  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  also  denies  It."  This  refers  to 
Governor  Reagan's  statement  that  Dr.  Kerr 
had  demanded  a  vote  of  confidence  from  the 
regents.  What  Theodore  R.  Meyer,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  said  concerning  this 
matter  Is  as  follows:  "A  few  minutes  before 
the  convening  of  last  Friday's  regents'  meet- 
ing. Mrs.  Dorothy  Chandler,  board  vice  chair- 
man, and  I  met  with  Dr.  Kerr  at  his  request. 
He  told  us  that  he  cotUd  not  carry  on  ef- 
fectively under  existing  conditions  and  that 
If  the  question  of  his  continuing  in  office  was 
likely  to  come  up  at  any  meeting  In  the  near 
future,  he  thought  the  regents  should  face 
up  to  it  and  decide  It  now,  one  way  or  the 
other." 

While  Dr.  Kerr  did  not  actually  say:  "I 
want  a  vote  of  confidence,"  his  statement  to 
the  chairman  of  the  board  actually  was  a 
request  for  such  a  vote.  That  the  board  so 
interpreted  what  Dr.  Kerr  said  Is  expressed 
by  Mrs.  Randolph  Hearst,  a  regent,  who  said : 
"Kerr  delivered  an  ultimatum  to  the  Regents 
to  the  effect  that  they  must  either  give  him 
a  vote  of  confidence  or  release  him  from 
the  office  of  president." 

It  is  evident  from  this  testimony  that  the 
chairman  of  the  board  did  not  concur  with 
Dr.  Kerr's  charge  of  "falsehood,"  but  rather 
sustained  Gov.  Reagan's  statement. 

It  should  be  noted  further  tluit  the  motion 
to  dismiss  Dr.  Kerr  was  made  by  Laurence 
Kennedy,  who  was  put  on  the  Board  of 
Regents  by  Oovernor  Brown  in  March  1964. 
It  might  likewise  be  noted  that  five  of  the  ten 
regents  appointed  by  Governor  Brown  voted 


for  Dr.  Kerr's  dismissal.    Does  this  look  like 
a  Reagan  maneuver? 

CKAKUB  EMDBt. 

Arun^tok. 

Another  writer,  John  E.  Kieffer,  ex- 
pressed a  view  that  Is  by  far  the  most 
prevalent  among  constituents  who  wrote 
me.    I  include  his  letter: 

Sm:  Dr.  Kerr  and  his  chancellors  aU  pos- 
sessed the  authority  to  stop  these  actions 
within  the  university  system  and  to  deal 
firmly  vrith  them,  as  is  expected  of  any  edu- 
cational leader.  Their  failure  to  do  so  1b 
contrary  to  eversrthlng  the  parents  and  tax- 
payers of  California  have  a  right  to  expect. 
As  head  of  the  system.  Dr.  Kerr  must  right- 
fully bear  the  responslblUty  and  the  blame 
for  these  disgreu^ul  exhibitions. 

The  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States 
are  making  every  effort  to  instill  in  their 
students  high  and  reasonable  standards  of 
ethical  conduct,  patriotism,  honor  and  a 
sense  of  obligation  and  civic  responsibility. 
These  efforts  are  useless  if  we  are  subse- 
quently to  tarn  over  our  graduates  to  an 
environment  such  aa  flourished  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  system. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Dr.  Kerr  is  an 
able  educator  within  the  technical  scope  of 
his  own  academic  field.  However,  as  the 
leader  of  87,000  university  students  whose 
training  cannot  help  but  have  an  Impact  on 
our  national  future,  he  has  left  much  to  be 
desired.  His  removal  may  well  be  an  initial 
step  in  a  movement  many  of  us  desire  to 
see — ^the  return  of  the  professor  to  the  status 
of  teacher,  rather  than  that  of  propagandist, 
and  the  re-establlshment  of  the  university 
as  an  institution  serving  national  needs  and 
national  jM^gress,  rather  than  a  breeding 
ground  for  crackpot  agitators. 

John  E.  Kzeiter, 
Colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force  (Retired) . 

Another  writer,  a  California  taxpayer 
with  two  sons  in  the  university,  expresses 
the  most  thoughtful  and  practical  view — 
which  fortunately  is  shared  by  the  large 
majority  of  my  constituents  who  write 
to  me  on  this  subject.  I  include  the 
letter  of  Irene  Howard: 

Sir:  Oh,  the  sanctimonious  know-lt-all- 
ness  of  Max  Lerner!  I  am  a  legal  resident  of 
California,  and  have  two  sons  in  the  uni- 
versity system,  so  I  am  deeply  Interested  In 
the  situation.  As  Mr.  Lerner  said.  "Cali- 
fornia has  built  up  an  impressive  structure 
of  higher  education"  and,  he  failed  to  add. 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

The  bleeding  hearts  who  moiirn  for  the 
"students  who  would  be  denied  an  educa- 
tion" because  of  a  small  charge,  should 
examine  the  economic  condition  of  the  State 
of  California  and  realize  that  Mr.  Reagan  Is 
trying  to  balance  the  books  In  some  smaU 
way.  And  I  beUeve  In  a  right  and  Just  way. 
Certainly  I  shall  be  glad  to  pay  tuition  for 
my  sons.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  rest  of  the 
taxpayers  of  California  owe  my  sons  a  college 
education.    Clark  Kerr  did. 

Irene  Howard. 

Alexandria. 

Quite  obviously,  new  or  different  tech- 
niques, methods,  and  systems  are  neces- 
sary to  finance  higher  education.  Jen- 
kin  Lloyd  Jones  suggests  a  "credit  plan" 
for  higher  education.  He  offers  a  con- 
structive proposal  which  deserves  con- 
sideration. 

Another  plan  for  waiving  tuition  for 
scholastic  achievers  has  been  suggested. 
This  proposal  would  permit  the  college 
administration  to  waive  tuition  for  the 
next  succeeding  semester  after  a  student 
attains  a  ranking  in  the  upper  quarter 


of  his  class  academically.  One-half  the 
tuition  could  be  waived  for  each  student 
who  attains  the  second  highest  quarter 
of  his  class.  Such  a  plan  would  en- 
courage scholarship,  provide  incentive, 
and  discourage  those  who  hsing  around 
college  campuses  primarily  for  extracur- 
ricular activities. 

The  problems  and  achievements  of  the 
great  University  of  California  should  be 
studied  by  other  xmiversities.  State  gov- 
ernments, and  the  Federal  Government. 
There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  about  in- 
tellectual pursuits,  the  financhig  of  an 
enormous  educational  institution,  taxa- 
tion, university  administration,  and  stu- 
dent appreciation  and  discipline. 

Maybe  the  University  of  California  is 
so  lai-ge  that  academicians  cannot  ad- 
minister it.  Maybe  the  taxpayers  catmot 
appreciate  the  fabulous  product  of  their 
university.  Maybe  some  students  have 
been  lulled  into  the  false  belief  that  edu- 
cation is  free  or  that  society  or  their 
State  owes  them  an  education,  as  well  as 
a  Uvlng.  Maybe  some  students  and 
teachers  do  not  deserve  their  immatched 
opportimity  and  should  make  room  for 
the  more  deserving  and  appreciative. 

Maybe  we  should  all — teacher,  admtn- 
istirator,  taxpayer,  elected  official,  stu- 
dent, parent — get  our  heads  together — 
without  butting  them — and  strive  to 
solve  the  obvious  financial  problems 
rather  than  carp  for  criticism's  sake. 

I  include  Mr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones'  col- 
umn which  I  just  mentioned : 

Credit  Plan  for  Edttcation  Urged 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 
The  big  dust-up  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  resulted  in  the  bouncing  of  Presi- 
dent Clark  Kerr  undoubtedly  had  Its  origins 
in  the  ferments  last  year  on  the  Berkeley 
campus. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Calif  omlans 
were  fed  up  to  here  by  Mario  Savlo  and  Bet- 
tlna  Aptheker,  and  by  assorted  Communists. 
LSD-piishers,  pot-smokers,  free  love  cham- 
pions and  dirty  sign  wavers  who  flew  over 
from  San  Francisco's  l>eatnlk  batrooets  and 
found  a  university  administration  utterly  in- 
capable of  reaching  any  reasonable  definition 
of  "academic  freedom." 

But  what  tore  It  finally  was  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan's  Insistence  that  CaUfomia's  higher 
education  budget  be  cut.  part  of  the  dlffer- 
enoe  to  be  made  up  by  Imposing  tuition  fees 
for  the  fliBt  time. 

Kerr  reacted  emotionally  by  embargoing  all 
new  admissions.  The  knee-jerks  of  the  "lib- 
eral" establishment  were  both  predictable 
and  violent.  A  Republican  governor  was  out 
to  limit  education  to  the  rich  and  well-bom. 
America's  academic  hierarchy,  which  rushed 
to  Kerr's  aid  last  fall  by  declaring  California's 
tmlverslty  system  the  finest  in  the  country, 
denoimced  Reagan  for  dismantling  it. 

It  Is  a  sad  fact  of  human  physiology  that 
the  vocal  cords  can  operate  In  high  gear 
wtille  the  brain  la  in  neutral,  and  this  Is  as 
true  of  intellectuals  as  the  rest  of  us.  Rea- 
gan faces  a  $400  million  state  deficit  next 
year,  and  the  cost  of  operating  California's 
state-owned  colleges  and  unlversitlee  nins  at 
just  about  tlmt  figure. 

In  the  days  when  a  state  university  con- 
sisted of  Old  Main,  10  starving  professors 
and  a  small  telescope  it  wasn't  much  of  a 
burden  to  the  taxpayers.  Today,  pubUc 
mgher  education  Is  a  tremendous  load. 
Toung  America  has  a  tapewMBi  appetite  for 
diplomas— and  quite  rightly.  In  the  tech- 
nology bursting  upon  us  liigher  education  of 
a  bixjad  spectnim  of  our  young  Is  not  only 
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neceaaary  for  their  own  welfare,  but  for  the 
needs  at  that  technology,  and  even  for  na- 
tional survlTal. 

The  QueMion  la  simply  this:  How  much  of 
tte  cost  of  that  education  should  be  borne 
by  the  benefldailea  or  their  parents,  and  how 
much  by  the  general  pubUc,  Including  those 
who  can  never  hope  to  share  directly  in  these 
benefits? 

Besides  Its  InteUectual  blessings,  a  college 
eduoaUon  la  a  huge  cash  asset.  Over  a  48- 
year  earning  period  It  la  estimated  that  the 
average  college  graduate  makes  about  1200  - 
000  m<H:e  than  the  average  high  school  grad- 
uate. Should  the  Fresno  truck  driver  and 
the  Imperial  VaUey  tomato-picker,  who  never 
saw  a  college  classroom,  be  reqiilred  to  con- 
tribute additional  tax  money  so  that  others 
can  be  educated  free  Into  salaries  far  above 
the  laborer-level? 

Yet.  on  the  other  hand,  are  expanded 
scholarships  the  beet  answer  for  puttlnn 
through  college  naUvely-brlght  young  Call- 
fomians  who  cant  alTord  to  pay  tuition? 
A  scholarship  Is,  after  all,  a  gift.    Under  the 

SJ5i*'^.J!'*°:^**'°"*  ^^°  P»y  ">e  tuition 
will  subeldlee  those  who  cant,  is  there  an- 
other way? 

There  certainly  la.  Americana  invented  the 
Installment  plan.  We  buy  houses,  automo- 
biles, television  sets — even  trips  to  Hawaii 

with  practically  nothing  down  and  payments 
later.  Why  not  coUege  educations?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  installment  buying  of  coUege 
degrees  makes  far  more  economic  sense  than 
Installment  buying  of  anything  else  for  the 
paying  abUity  of  the  degree-getter  Increases 
as  the  years  go  on. 

Why  shouldn't  CallfornU,  and  every  other 
state,  calculate  the  per-student  coat  of  higher 
education  at  every  level?  CJonsldering  nec- 
essary  libraries,   labwatory   equipment  and 

^^,^^  "?'"*"■  *^*  *^*  P"  "emeater 
should  be  cheapest  In  the  Junior  coUeges 
most  expensive  in  the  graduate  schools         ' 

Let  the  state  require  students  who  can't 
pay  tuition  to  sign  notes,  payable  over  a  10- 
or  16-year  period  beginning  three  years  after 
graduation.  Let  these  notes  carry  a  scale 
of  Interest  beginning  at  6  and  ending  at  10 
percent,  first  to  encourage  early  payment  and 
secondly,  to  compensate  for  Infiatlon 

Wnally,  let  it  require  Inaurance  agalnat 
early  death  or  disability.  The  state  would 
assign  the  policy  to  the  assured  on  payment 
or  the  debt  and  any  private  company  should 
be  delighted  to  write  It  at  rock-bottom  rates 
because  the  policy  holder  would  be  Inclined 
to  use  the  same  company  for  his  future  In- 
surance build-up. 

In  short,  there  Is  no  reason  whv  colle«e 
students  have  to  be  handed  state  ffubsidiw 
TTiere  is  no  reason  why  a  student  should  buv 
?r'22S«^"*  "'  instruction  and  a  fair  chance 
at  •200.000  extra  lifetime  Income  for  nothing 
or  why  he  should  feel  he  has  dlecharRed  hta 

gift  to  the  alumni  association. 

Let  the  state  undertake  to  educate  all  its 
willing  brains.  And  let  the  brains  repay 
the  state  out  of  the  added  dividends 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  U.S.  BUREAU  OP 
NARCOTICS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
oer  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed],  is  recognized  for 
oo  minutes. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
S^t"  S^  i^«  ^  o^'^Jer  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  to  Com- 
missioner Henry  L.  Giordano  and  to  the 
gaUant  men  and  women  who  serve  with 
nun. 

Recent  newspaper  headUnes  told  a 
story  of  another  brilliant  action  by  this 
agency  in  breaking  up  a  narcotic  drug 
smuggling  ring  operating  out  of  the  Par 


East  through  Australia  Into  the  United 
States.  What  the  headlines  did  not  re- 
veal was  the  fact  thte  success  made  a 
heavy  blow  against  a  growing  and  dan- 
gerous threat  against  our  country  which 
has  Its  origin  In  Communist  China  and 
which,  in  Itself,  Is  as  dangerous  as  the 
Communist  threat. 

My  Interest  in  this  agency  and  the 
work  It  Is  doing  stems  largely  from  the 
fact  that  I  have  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  handles  the  budget 
for  the  Treasury  Department  and  Its 
Narcotics  Bureau.  For  more  than  a  dec- 
ade this  committee  work  has  enabled  me 
to  have  a  detailed  knovfledge  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  our  Government  to  reduce 
the  narcotic  drug  traffic,  first  from  the 
sources  of  origin  and  later  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

Narcotic  drug  addiction  in  this  coun- 
try Is  on  the  wane.  Nations  of  the  world 
are  cooperating  more  than  ever  before 
in  stamping  out  this  menace  to  human 
health  and  dignity. 

Since  about  1960,  the  Narcotics  Agency 
has  carried  on  an  international  activity 
that  has  met  with  amazing  success. 
Truly,  this  program  has  been  foreign  aid 
in  Its  finest  form  because  our  program 
of  exporting  expert  know-how  in  combat- 
ing the  narcotic  drug  traffic  has  returned 
benefits  and  dividends  many  hundreds  of 
times  over.  I  know  of  no  better  example 
of  the  adage  that  an  ounce  of  prevention 
can  be  worth  not  pounds,  but  actually, 
tons  of  cure. 

This  highly  successful  foreign  opera- 
tion of  the  Bureau  is  one  of  the  least 
known  of  all  our  Government's  interna- 
tional endeavors.  Using  only  a  handful 
of  superbly  trained  agents  strategically 
located  along  the  historic  routes  of  the 
international  narcotic  traffic,  the  Bureau 
strikes  at  the  very  source  of  the  illicit 
drug. 

Our  first  work  in  thi»  area  began  in 
1951  and  was  limited  to  Europe  and  the 
Par  East.  As  a  result  of  spectacular 
achievements  the  Bureau  eventually  was 
given  primary  responsibility  for  all  for- 
eign areas  In  1962— and  our  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  took  the  lead  In  pro- 
viding additional  funds  tor  this  purpose. 
This  made  the  Bureau's  Work  worldwide 
in  scope. 

Today  we  have  agents  operating  out  of 
such  diverse  cities  as  Istanbul,  Beirut, 
Rome,  Paris,  Marseilles,  Mexico  City, 
Bangkok,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. 

Needless  to  say  their  Job  is  both  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous.  In  1  year  alone  they 
were  involved  in  three  gun  battles  with 
heavily  armed  and  desperate  opium  traf- 
fickers. Yet  their  achievements  have 
been  startling.  Working  with  their  for- 
eign colleagues  they  have  chalked  up 
opium  seizures  by  the  ton  and  heroin  sei- 
zures In  hundred-pound  lots. 

niiclt  narcotics  entering  this  country 
have  been  greatly  reduced,  with  result- 
ant decreases  In  the  number  of  new 
known  addicts.  The  price  of  illicit  drugs 
has  skyrocketed.  Not  onfcr  have  savings 
to  American  citizens,  to  the  Government 
and  to  humanity  been  made  In  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  but  literally 
countless  human  beings,  especially  chil- 
dren, have  been  spared  the  fate  of  a  liv- 
ing death  of  drug  addiction. 
Here  are  just  a  few  case  histories  which 
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give  an  idea  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program: 

In  the  summer  of  1960  narcotic  agents 
stationed  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  obtained 
information  that  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Tardltl  was  suspected  of  smuggling  mor- 
phine base   from  Lebanon   to  Prance 
When  another  narcotic  agent  in  Paris 
learned  from  colleagues  in  the  French 
Surete  that  Tardltl  had  recently  re- 
turned to  Prance  from  New  York  City,  an 
intensive  international  investigation  was 
initiated.     As  a  result,  in  October  I960 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  agents  in  New  York 
aty  arrested  Mauriclo  Rosal,  the  Guata- 
malan  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands 
and  Belgium,  along  with  Tardltl  and  two 
other   henchmen.     At   that   time   they 
seized    102    kilograms    of    pure    heroin 
valued  at  over  $20  million  in  the  iUicit 
market  which  remains  the  largest  seizure 
of  heroin  in  the  United  States  and  until 
recently  was  the  largest  such  seizure  in 
the  world.    The  four  defendants  were 
convicted  and  received  long  prison  terms. 
Following    through    with    leads    un- 
covered in  the  Rosal  case.  Bureau  agents 
In  Prance  and  Mexico  were  able  to  iden- 
tify other  major  international  traffickers 
Subsequently,  early  in  1964,  agents  in 
New  York  arrested  Salvador  Pardo-Bol- 
land,  the  Mexican  Ambassador  to  Bolivia, 
and  Juan  Arizti,  Uruguayan  Ambassador 
Designate  to  Colombia,  after  the  pair  had 
smuggled   over   60   kilograms  of   pure 
heroin  into  Montreal. 

In  1965  a  narcoUc  agent  stationed  in 
Marseille,  Prance,  received  information 
that  several  French  nationals  who  were 
then  believed  to  be  in  New  York  City  were 
promoting  a  narcotic  transaction.  This 
case  was  pursued  to  Columbus.  Ga., 
where  in  December  the  agents  seized  ap- 
proximately 95  kilograms  of  pure  heroin 
which  had  been  smuggled  into  the  coun- 
try by  a  U.S.  Army  warrant  officer  then 
assigned  to  Port  Bennlng,  Ga.  Further 
investigation  resulted  In  the  indictment 
of  the  warrant  officer,  two  French  na- 
tionals, and  a  retired  U.S.  Army  major 
living  in  Prance  as  well  as  two  Mafia 
gangsters  then  residing  in  Miami,  Pla 
All  were  convicted  in  Federal  court  and 
received  long  prison  terms. 

U.S.  narcotic  agents  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  theh-  efforts  contributed  to  the 
largest  seizure  of  marihuana  on  record 
In  September  1965  they  assisted  the 
Mexican  Federal  judicial  police  In  an 
undercover  case  in  the  State  of  Gurer- 
rero  which  resulted  in  a  seizure  of  three 
and  a  half  tons  of  marihuana.  The  U.S. 
narcotic  agent  posed  as  an  imderworld 
marihuana  buyer  in  his  negotiations 
with  two  defendants,  one  of  whom  was 
wanted  for  murder. 

The  case  was  completed  under  the 
most  arduous  circumstances.  The  ter- 
rain in  the  area  was  treacherous,  and 
the  remote  mountain  hideaway  of  the 
defendant  could  only  be  reached  by 
traveling  the  last  25  mUes  on  foot. 

I  could  go  on  and  recite  scM-es  of  other 
similar  cases  equally  as  dramatic  If  time 
would  allow,  but  I  believe  the  foregoing 
examples  are  sufficiently  convincing. 

In  the  newspaper  account  I  referred 
to  previously,  the  group  of  international 
traffickers  rounded  up  total  15  suspects 
arrests  being  made  in  Honolulu,  Miami, 
and  New  York,  as  well  as  others  operat- 
ing in  Hong  Kong  and  AustraUa.    ThJjj 
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Is  just  one  phase  of  the  total  problem 
confronting  us  out  of  the  general  area  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Together  with  members  of  my  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  I  have  had  the 
opportiuiity  to  witness  the  work  of  these 
overseas  experts  on  location.  We  not 
only  visited  with  the  U.S.  agents  but  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  a  great  many 
of  the  top  officials  of  the  nations  in- 
volved with  us.  I  cannot  praise  too 
highly  the  wonderful  personal  standing 
these  UJS.  operatives  have  won  from 
these  foreign  colleagues,  both  as  to  their 
ability,  but  especially  as  to  their  integrity. 
I  think  it  is  this  very  personal  esteem 
that  makes  the  difference  in  whether  our 
overseas  efforts  succeed  or  not,  and  I 
know  of  no  other  group  of  Americans 
who  have  done  moi«  to  enhance  the 
prestige  and  esteem  in  which  our  Nation 
is  held  In  other  lands.  Truly,  these 
agents  constitute  a  dedicated  and  coura- 
geous group  of  young  men  who  daily  risk 
their  lives  in  this  war  to  suppress  the 
scourge  of  mankind  Imposed  by  traffic  In 
illicit  narcotic  drugs. 

In  calendar  year  1964  alone,  U.S.  nar- 
cotic agents  stationed  abroad  seized  6.1 
metric  tons  of  opium  or  its  equivalent  In 
alkaloids.  If  this  opium  had  been  con- 
verted into  heroin  and  smuggled  into  the 
United  States  it  would  have  represented 
more  than  1,300  pounds  of  pure  heroin 
with  an  illicit  black  market  value  of  at 
least  $120  million.  This  1  year's  total 
seizure  would  have  supplied  every  known 
addict  in  the  United  States  for  at  least 
6  months. 

In  terms  of  human  misery  the  price 
tag  cannot  be  calculated,  particularly 
when  we  consider  the  youngsters  who 
become  addicted  and  keep  walking  down- 
hill on  a  one-way  road  of  degradation. 
Certainly  these  criminals  bent  on  the 
subversion  of  our  youth  and  our  man- 
power resources  in  general  have  recog- 
nized the  role  of  Illicit  drugs  In  their 
schemes. 

For  instance,  we  have  recorded  with 
the  Bureau  as  of  right  now  2,118  known 
addicts  under  the  age  of  21  years.  Of 
this  number,  110  are  under  18  years  of 
age,  which  to  me  is  a  modem  tragedy. 
Major  cities  continue  to  report  the  death 
of  scores  of  youngsters  who  have  suc- 
cumbed to  overdoses  of  heroin.  These 
facts  alone  would  make  our  illicit  nar- 
cotic drug  suppression  program  one 
with  a  priority  of  the  highest  degree. 

Even  though  current  statistical  pat- 
terns continue  to  give  us  cause  for  dis- 
tress, I  believe  it  Is  imperative  that  we 
remember  how  much  worse  these  prob- 
lems would  be  were  it  not  for  the  work  of 
our  enforcement  officers. 

Looking  back,  you  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  in  1914.  when  our  population 
was  approximately  99  million,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  estimated  there 
were  256,000  narcotic  addicts,  or  about 
one  out  of  every  400  Americans.  Today, 
however,  as  we  near  the  200  million  pop- 
ulation level  the  total  recorded  addict 
population  is  59,720,  an  amazing  im- 
provement. 

In  World  War  I,  for  example,  one  man 
out  of  every  1,100  was  rejected  for  nar- 
cotic drug  addiction.  Yet,  in  World 
War  n,  that  figure  was  reduced  to  only 
one  in  10,000.  The  reason  is  crystal  clear. 


Effective  legislation  and  effective  en- 
forcement have  combined  over  the  years 
to  produce  what  I  am  sure  will  continue, 
a  reduction  in  the  illicit  drug  traffic  and 
a  reduction  in  the  availability  of  illicit 
drugs  in  the  underworld  market.  The 
Harrison  Act  of  1914,  of  course,  pointed 
the  way.  In  the  early  1920's  the  manu- 
facture of  heroin  was  outlawed  in  the 
United  States  when  it  was  determined  the 
dangerousness  of  its  addictive  proper- 
ties far  exceeded  its  therapeutic  effects 
and  since  that  time,  other  enlightened 
countries  have  followed  suit  in  banning 
this  drug  from  medical  practice.  In 
1930,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  was 
created  within  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  to  this  day,  remains  as  our 
principal  bulwark  against  this  insidious 
evil. 

I  earlier  mentioned  their  exploits  over- 
seas. On  the  home  front,  their  activities 
are  equally  as  sensational.  In  the  early 
1930's  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
took  the  lead  in  exposing  the  existence 
of  organized  crime  and  the  Mafia. 
Armed  with  the  additional  statutory  au- 
thority of  the  Narcotic  Control  Act  of 
1956  and  pursuant  to  the  requests  of  suc- 
ceeding Attorneys  General,  narcotic 
agents  embarked  on  probably  the  most 
successful  campaign  against  the  Mafia 
that  we  have  witnessed  to  date. 

In  at  least  a  dozen  major  conspiracy 
cases.  Bureau  agents  obtained  evidence 
which  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  over 
200  top  echelon  Ma£osl.  Some  of  the 
names  have  become  household  words. 
Notorious  violators  such  as  Vlto  Geno- 
vese,  alleged  Mafia  overlord  who  was  con- 
victed of  narcotic  violations,  is  now  serv- 
ing a  15-year  sentence  In  a  Federal  peni- 
tentiary. Other  big  names  in  the  orga- 
nized imderworld,  such  as  Big  John 
Ormento,  Carmine  Galante,  Natale 
Evola,  were  successfully  prosecuted  for 
narcotic  violations.  These  four  men  at- 
tended the  infamous  Appalachian  meet- 
ing in  upstate  New  York  in  1957. 

In  1963.  the  McClellan  committee  held 
its  celebrated  hearings  with  former 
mobster  Joe  Valachi  as  the  principal  wit- 
ness. Significantly  enough  It  was  the 
Bweau  of  Narcotics  that,  in  1959  smd 
again  In  1961.  convicted  Valachi  for  vio- 
lation of  Federal  narcotic  laws.  He  was 
serving  two  long  prison  terms  for  nar- 
cotic violations  when  he  testified.  Thus, 
the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics in  providing  this  witness  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Senate 
committee  was  most  laudable.  It  was 
just  another  example  of  the  continuing 
cooperation  that  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
renders  to  all  law  enforcement  agencies. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  whole 
problem  which  I  believe  must  be  aired 
again  and  again,  lest  the  Congress  be 
stampeded  into  the  relaxation  of  the 
stringent  laws  which  have  provem  to  be 
so  beneficial  in  the  continuing  fight 
against  narcotic  addiction.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  that  highly  vocal  minority  which 
for  years  has  been  advocating  the  free 
dispensing  '">f  drugs  to  satisfy  the  craving 
of  drug  addicts.  For  years,  these  peo- 
ple cited  the  so-called  British  plan  as  liv- 
ing proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  posi- 
tion. Thank  God,  however,  the  Con- 
gress was  not  persuaded  by  their  argu- 
ments, because  today  these  same  people 


are  conspicuous  by  their  silence  on  the 
subject  of  the  British  plan. 

The  reason  is  quite  interesting.  Eng- 
land today  is  admittedly  experiencing  a 
fantastic  rise  In  the  rate  of  drug  addic- 
tion. The  Parliament,  several  years  ago, 
became  so  alarmed  that  a  special  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  distinguished  Lord 
Brain  probed  their  problem  in  depth. 
As  a  result  of  their  findings  and  the  con- 
tinuing seriousness  of  their  situation,  the 
cry  that  is  heard  to  Britain  today  is  for 
tighter  laws  and  tigher  sanctions  against 
traffickers. 

Those  who  have  argued  for  the  free 
dispensing  of  narcotic  drugs  have  also 
used  the  argument  that  the  motive  for 
the  trafficker  would  be  thus  eliminated 
and  the  addict,  once  his  supply  was  as- 
sured, would  be  able  to  live  a  useful  and 
productive  life.  The  real  experts  tell  us, 
however,  that  75  percent  of  the  addicts  In 
the  United  States  have  had  prior 
criminal  records  for  nonnarcotic  offenses 
before  they  became  drug  addicts.  It  Is 
the  criminal  who  turns  to  drugs  rather 
than  the  addict  who  turns  to  crime.  Asa 
matter  of  fact  whenever  researchers  of 
pre-addlction  criminality  have  had  access 
to  juvenile  records  the  figure  on  prior 
criminality  approaches  90  percent.  In 
other  words,  the  addiction  for  most  Is 
merely  one  facet  of  a  criminal  or  delin- 
quent behavior  pattern. 

When  we  sum  up  many  of  the  cur- 
rent attitudes  toward  criminals,  whether 
they  be  addicts  or  not,  we  must  come  to 
the  inescapable  conclusion  that  there  Is 
a  group  within  our  society  who  prefer 
to  substitute  the  philosophy  of  excuse  for 
the  philosophy  of  responsibility  for  every 
criminal  act.  I.  for  one,  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  such  beliefs.  Many  of  these 
same  people  now  ai«  advocating  the 
legalization  of  marihuana  and  LSD  while 
contemptuously  ignoring  the  tragic  re- 
sults that  would  follow. 

I  prefer  Instead  to  accept  the  view  of 
the  Council  on  Mental  Health  of  the 
American  Medical.  Association  and  the 
National  Research' Council  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  when  they  speak  of  the 
best  ways  and  means  of  ti^ating  drug 
addicts.  They  are  opposed  to  the 
maintenance  theory. 

When  it  comes  to  the  subject  of  nar^ 
cotic  enforcement  I  prefer  to  look  to  the 
opinions  of  the  U.S.  Bui-eau  of  Narcotics 
for  the  best  ways  and  means  to  strike  at 
the  trafficker.  These  organizations  have 
proven  their  position  to  my  complete 
satisfaction  and  I  submit  they  deserve 
the  full  support  of  every  Member  of  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  one  final  fact.  This 
great  blessing  of  service  we  have  In  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  involves  a  compara- 
tively small  budget  of  $6,138,000  and  a 
total  staff  of  460. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
taking  the  time  and  informing  his  col- 
leagues, including  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  as  he  has  done  so  well,  as  to 
this  general  problem  and  particularly  to 
the  worthwhile  economical  and  dedicated 
seiTice  of  our  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 
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It  Just  so  happeiis  I  have  perforce — ^not 
only  professionally  but  when  I  was  a 
Chief  of  a  Personnel  Service  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  dur- 
ing a  very  difficult  time  when  the  use  of 
narcotics  had  not  been  replaced  by 
many  of  our  present-day  synthetics,  and 
when  at  the  same  time  of  necessity  be- 
cause of  the  major  effort  of  the  United 
States  of  America  we  were  having  to  in- 
clude some  types  of  drugs  in  such  things 
as  llferafts,  for  some  of  our  specialized 
personnel,  and  many  other  techniques — 
worked  closely  with  the  Bureau  and  the 
Commissioner  thereof. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  i>ast  and  present,  have  been 
dedicated  people.  I  have  known  and 
worked  with  them  and  many  of  the  Indi- 
vidual agents.  They  are  seldom  thanked 
and  are  often  unsung  as  heroes,  even 
though  they  die  in  line  of  duty  under  very 
difficult  circumstances — oftentimes  in 
back  streets  and  back  alleys,  because  of 
poverty  where  narcoticlsm  flourishes. 
They  are  completely  loyal  and  devoted. 
I  know  the  Secretary  and  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  are  proud. 

I  want  to  Join  with  the  gentleman  and 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks,  be- 
cause I  think  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  is 
indeed  a  division  of  the  Government  of 
which  we  can  be  thoroughly  proud. 

Through  the  various  ramifications  and 
coordination  through  which  we  work,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  so 
well  said,  and  through  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Safety  and  other  departments, 
whatever  they  may  be  called,  in  other 
sovereign  nations  to  control  this  maim- 
ing, this  chemical  affinity  for  human  tis- 
sue, this  grasping,  strangling  scourge  of 
the  earth  that  basically  is  derived  from 
the  poppy  or  the  coca  leaf  and  now 
oftentimes  made  ssmthetically,  this  work 
deserves  the  highest  commendation. 
They  have  prevented  not  only  Illegal 
traffic  but  have  helped  prevent  the  ulti- 
mate ambitions  of  atheistic  and  godless 
nations  who  would  arrogate  power  on 
this  earth  and  have  prevented  at  our  own 
shoreline,  for  the  good  of  our  Nation, 
the  perversion  of  our  youth  in  those  areas 
and  worked  toward  the  detection  and 
prosecution  of  those  engaged  in  the  per- 
version of  our  youth. 

I  strongly  commend  the  Bureau  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
worthwhile  and  timely  message  to  the 
House  concerning  these  unsung  heroes 
and  this  often  unthanked  Bureau  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
world. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
plete and  detailed  expertise.  He  has  long 
handled  this  in  the  Conunittee  on  Ap- 
proprlatioits,  and  now  brings  it  to  us  in 
such  fashion  that  it  can  be  read  and 
consumed  and  digested  by  this  body,  and 
hence,  students  and  the  Nation. 

I  think  this  report  will  become  a 
treatise  for  students  of  this  particular 
phase  of  our  problems  of  public  safety 
whether  it  be  in  this  Nation  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  very  much.  I  know  that 
the  many  fine  people  in  tills  Bureau  will 
be  very  pleased  to  know  of  the  gentle- 
man's views. 

I  hope  that  my  calling  this  very  worth- 
while work  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 


gress wUl  further  strengthen  what  this 
Congress  has  done  in  recent  years  to 
support  this  program  and  provide  the 
means  to  withstand  the  attacks  that  are 
being  made  to  try  to  cut  down  on  the 
authority  and  the  efforts  of  this  agency. 

I  think  the  Nation  will  be  greatly 
harmed  if  the  work  of  this  Bureau  is  cur- 
tailed by  any  such  thing. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
for  the  contribution  he  has  made. 


DISASTER  REMEP  ACT 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day joining  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
support  amendments  to  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  by  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  that  act  by  creating  the  national 
flood  insurance  program. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  assistance  is 
evident  after  every  natural  flood  dis- 
aster and  the  subsequent  backwash  of 
special  laws  providing  for  relief  of  the 
stricken  area. 

In  order  to  create  a  lasting  solution  to 
this  widespread  national  problem,  the 
national  flood  insurance  program  will  en- 
able the  affected  citizens  to  get  flood  in- 
surance at  reasonable  rates  through 
private  insurance  companies.  All  too 
often,  homeowners,  in  a  potentially  dan- 
gerous area,  are  unable  to  secure  private 
flood  insurance,  or  else  it  is  available 
only  at  a  prohibitive  cost.  This  bill  will 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  contract  with 
private  insurance  companies  to  make  this 
type  of  insurance  coverage  available  to 
all  areas  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  in- 
dividual. 

A  word  of  commendation  is  due  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs] 
for  the  leadership  he  has  shown.  After 
Hurrictine  Betsy  last  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment conducted  a  9-month  study,  re- 
sulting in  specific  recommendations  for 
a  fiood  insurance  program  utilizing  the 
private  insurance  industry  with  Govern- 
ment assistance.  These  recommenda- 
tions are  embodied  in  this  bill,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  see  prompt  committee  con- 
sideration of  tills  problem. 


FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extenxl  my 
remaiitfl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1967,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
to  amend  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  appropriations  bills. 

Throughout  much  of  oiu*  tiistory.  Con- 
gress has  been  concerned  with  finding 
means  to  keep  annual  expenditures  with- 
in the  level  of  revenues,  or  at  least  within 
the  guides  provided  by  the  Council  of 


Economics  Advisers  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Many  laws  were  enacted  in  the  19th 
century  in  an  effort  to  accomplish  this 
goal.  P^irthermore,  in  1909,  Congress 
passed  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation 
Act  which  made  the  President  respon- 
sible for  recommending  to  it  means  by 
which  annual  expenditures  might  be 
brought  within  the  amount  of  estimated 
revenues.  This  act  eventually  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921.  Since  then,  numerous  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress 
for  the  express  purpose  of  controlling 
expenditures  in  relation  to   revenues. 

All  too  often  I  feel  that  the  Execu- 
tive's original  budget  is  not  used  by  Con- 
gress as  the  standard  for  predicting  our 
national  finances.  Certainly  the  Con- 
gress is  not  bound  by  this  budget,  but 
unless  we  provide  a  means  of  informing 
ourselves  of  the  overall  financial  picture 
which  will  materialize,  we  will  doubtless- 
ly disrupt,  to  alarming  degrees,  the  plan- 
ning which  works  to  stabilize  our 
economy. 

The  sophistication  of  our  economic 
planning  long  ago  reached  the  level 
dictating  that  this  hit-and-miss  policy 
be  abandoned.  The  strength  of  the  econ- 
omy is  too  dependent  on  the  national 
budget  to  allow  the  planning  of  our  top 
economists  to  go  unheeded  in  congres- 
sional appropriations  measures. 

But  this  is  exactly  what  has  been 
done. 

With  noted  exceptions,  I  propose  that 
the  niles  of  the  House  be  amended  to 
prohibit  the  consideration  of  appropria- 
tion measures  in  the  House  any  earlier 
than  30  calendar  days  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  and  until  authori- 
zation bills  have  been  reported  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  either  the 
President's  budget  or  the  legislative 
budget  and  a  summary  report  covering 
the  bills  has  been  published. 

Excluded  from  the  provisions  of  my 
resolution  would  be  private  bills,  bills 
appropriating  funds  essential  for  na- 
tional defense,  bills  appropriating  funds 
essential  to  meet  national  emergencies, 
and  bills  in  which  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  those  considered  would  not  exceed 
20  percent  of  the  total  funds  appropri- 
ated in  the  fiscal  year  most  recently 
ended. 

There  are  currently  provisions  for  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  to  meet 
Jointly  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  of  Congress,  and  after  considera- 
tion, report  to  their  respective  Houses  a 
legislative  budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year. 

Section  138  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  provides: 

Such  report  shall  contain  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  maximum  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  expendittm  in  such  year 
which  shall  include  such  an  amount  to  be 
reurved  for  deficiencies  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  such  conunlttees.  If  the  esti- 
mated receipts  exceed  the  estimated  ex- 
penditures, such  report  shaU  contain  a  rec- 
ommendation for  a  reduction  In  the  public 
debt.  Such  report  shall  be  made  by  Feb- 
ruary IS.    Also,  the  report  shall  be  accom- 
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panled  by  a  concurrent  resolution  adopting 
such  budget  and  fixing  the  maximum 
amount  to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure 
in  such  year.  If  the  estimated  expenditures 
exceed  the  estimated  receipts,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  shall  Include  a  section  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  "That  it  Is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  public  debt  shaU  be 
Increased  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  estimated  expenditures  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  exceed  the  estimated 
receipts,  such  amount  being  ( ." 

Under  the  plan  I  envision,  the  Joint 
committee  established  by  section  138  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  would  meet  early  in  each  session  to 
consider  the  Executive  budget.  They 
woulri  then  make  an  initial  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  the  deficit,  if  any,  for  that 
year. 

Following  that,  the  many  authoriza- 
tion bills  would  receive  the  separate,  spe- 
cialized consideration  they  are  required. 
But  before  any  money  is  actually  voted 
to  fund  these  authorizations,  it  would  be 
required  that,  with  noted  exceptions,  all 
authorization-bill  deliberations  be  com- 
pleted. 

The  appropriations  bills  then  could  be 
considered  in  toto.  Congress  would  not 
only  have  the  benefit  of  seeing  the  leg- 
islative program  in  its  entirety,  but  it 
would  also  have  the  additional  Insight 
which  arises  from  the  passage  of  about 
6  months  and  indicates  new  trends  in  the 
economy  and  in  expected  governmental 
revenues. 

Modernization  is  long  overdue  in  the 
congressional  budgetary  process  and  the 
most  glaring  defect  in  the  present  ar- 
rangements Is  that  they  do  not  force 
Congress  to  consider  the  national 
budget — both  Intake  and  outgo — as  a 
unified  whole. 

By  this  resolution,  I  hope  to  eliminate 
the  piecemeal  ai^roach  that  is  some- 
times taken  by  Congress  in  regard  to  ex- 
penditures wliich  gives  the  aimual 
budget  a  haphazard  character,  which  if 
fully  realized,  would  shock  most  tax- 
payers. 

Congressional  focus  on  the  total 
spending  process  is  blurred  by  this 
tendency  to  break  the  budget  into 
fragments. 

Through  the  resolution  which  I  Have 
offered,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  take 
a  long  step  in  correcting  this  problem  by 
starting  to  comply  with  section  138  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  and 
adopt  a  technique  of  consolidation  of 
appropriation  bills  so  that  Congress  is 
forced  to  look  at  the  whole  spending 
picture. 


RECOGNIZING  OUR  OBLIGATIONS 
TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  FOUGHT 
FOR  LIBERTY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  in  introducing  four 
amendments  to  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

These  amendments  would  equallsse 
benefits  for  veterans  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  expand  educational  opportu- 


nities and  educational  allowances  for 
veterans,  increase  maximum  coverage, 
and  liberalize  provisions  of  the  service- 
men's group  life  insurance  program,  and 
Increase  pensions  for  veterans'  widows, 
and  children  of  veterans. 

I  urge  speedy  approval  of  these  meas- 
ures, as  helping  to  fulfill  our  obligations 
to  those  Americans  in  our  Armed  Forces 
who  have  fought  for  our  country.  It  Is 
the  very  least  we  can  do  for  those  who 
offer  their  lives  in  support  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 

However,  I  must  point  out  that  the 
program  embodied  in  these  four  meas- 
ures leaves  a  gap  wliich  ignores  our  men 
who  fought  in  Vietnam  before  1964.  It 
is  true  we  called  them  "advisers"  when 
they  went  to  Vietnam  in  the  early  days, 
and  we  did  not  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  were  fighting  a  real,  hot  war.  But 
they  deserve  no  less  by  way  of  benefits 
than  the  others  who  have  fought  for  our 
coimtry. 

I  will  shortly  introduce  two  additional 
bills  to  extend  the  same  veterans'  bene- 
fits to  persons  who  served  in  Vietnam 
before  August  5,  1964,  the  date  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident,  and  to  provide 
on-the-job  training,  on-the-farm  train- 
ing, and  business  loans  to  veterans  of 
the  cold  war  and  the  confilct  in  Vietnam. 

These  are  important  not  only  to  the 
fighting  men  returning  to  their  commu- 
nities, but  is  of  equal  importance  to  our 
entire  economy.  Such  training  and 
business  loan  programs  will  make  it 
easier  to  assimilate  our  returned  veter- 
ans, and  to  help  restore  them  to  the 
pursuits  of  peace. 


THE     HONORABLE     CHRISTIAN     A. 
HERTER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Bates],  Is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  two  decades,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  has  been  privileged  to 
have  many  of  her  sons  in  high  positions 
In  the  Federal  Goverment.  Some  of 
these  persons  served  in  the  House  or  the 
Senate  and  thereafter  served  in  capaci- 
ties of  great  trust  in  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government. 

Among  the  most  famous  of  these  have 
been  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
a  Secretary  of  Stete,  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  a  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  a  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  a  Secretary  of  Labor,  an 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
now  to  Vietnam,  an  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  a  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator, the  present  Spesiker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  former 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  a  Member  of  this  body  who 
later  became  Ambassador  to  Canada,  to 
mention  a  few. 

Today,  we  pause  to  recall  the  name  and 
fame  of  one  of  the  most  renowned  men 
Massachusetts  has  produced  in  genera- 
tions— the  Honorable  Christian  A.  Her- 
ter. 

While  we  must  leave  It  to  the  formal 
blc^raphers  and  historians  to  detaU  the 
many  facets  of  achievement  in  the  life 


of  our  beloved  former  colleague  In  the 
Congress,  those  of  us  who  knew  liim  meet 
here  today  to  record  in  some  small  meas- 
ure the  esteem  in  which  we  held  this 
great  public  servant. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  I  might 
consider  it  appropriate  to  ask  that  this 
hour  be  set  aside  today.  Custom  pre- 
scribes that  the  senior  Member  of  the  po- 
litical party  to  which  the  deceased  was 
affiliated  should  initiate  and  conduct  the 
eulogies  for  former  Members,  but  neither 
custom  nor  duty  is  the  force  that  moti- 
vates my  action  this  afternoon.  Nor  is 
it  even  sufficient  to  say  that  I  am  im- 
pelled to  do  so  by  the  fact  that  although 
ills  home  was  in  MiUls,  Mass.,  when  he 
sought  rest  and  contentment  it  was  at 
his  summer  house  in  Manchester  by  the 
Sea  in  my  congressional  district.  It  was 
more  a  personal  rather  than  an  official 
reason  that  prompted  my  request.  It 
was  because,  like  so  many  of  you,  I  con- 
sidered him  a  friend  for  whom  I  had 
great  respect.  He  was  a  sterling  charac- 
ter with  high  and  noble  Ideals  and  pur- 
poses. 

When  on  December  30,  1966,  we  were 
all  deeply  saddened  by  the  news  that  Mr. 
Herter  had  suddenly  been  taken  from 
our  midst,  I  expressed  my  thoughts 
about  him  in  these  words : 

Mr.  Herter  was  distinguished  In  many 
ways — a  very  tmusual.  experienced,  talented 
and  dedicated  public  servant.  When  I  served 
with  him  In  the  Congress,  It  was  evident  that 
the  great  respect  for  him  and  the  high  es- 
teem In  which  he  was  held  was  a  reflection 
of  his  rare  qualities  of  leadership.  He  was 
a  very  huiman  and  understanding  person. 

T7NDEB  SEVEN  PRXSmXITrS 

As  we  refiect  on  the  scope  of  the  pub- 
lic service  rendered  by  this  man  who 
held  positions  of  great  responsibility  un- 
der seven  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  ex- 
press our  profound  admiration  for  him. 
The  highest  office  held  by  Mr.  Herter 
was  that  of  Secretary  of  State,  after  ad- 
vancing from  Under  Secretary  in  1959, 
upon  the  death  of  John  Foster  Dulles, 
and  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
honor  his  service  in  that  capacity  than 
to  quote  the  President  in  whose  Cabinet 
he  was  a  member.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Herter's  death,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
said  of  him: 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  personal  and  tragic 
loss  that  Mrs.  Elsenhower  and  I  learned  of 
Christian  Herter's  death.  For  many  years 
he  has  unceasingly  given  much  to  his  coim- 
try selflessly  and  with  great  dedication.  His 
wisdom  and  devotion  to  peace  wUl  be  missed 
by  free  people  everywhere. 

His  fellow  Massachusetts  resident,  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  retained 
Mr.  Herter  as  his  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations,  a  position  in 
which  he  continued  to  serve  under  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  In  tribute  to 
this  service  when  it  was  so  abruptly 
terminated  by  death,  Mr.  Johnson  ex- 
pressed his  "great  personal  sorrow"  at 
the  loss  of  "a  great  American."  and  he 
stated: 

Throughout  his  life  he  stood  for  an  Amer- 
ica that  would  assvune  Its  full  responsibilities 
on  the  world  scene  In  conformity  with  the 
highest  values  of  our  national  tradition. 

Christian  Herter  was  a  wise,  gentle,  and 
wholly  dedicated  patriot.  He  wlU  be  missed 
greatly  by  all  of  us;   but  bis  life  and  work 
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will  always  be  remembered  aa  an  Important 
part  of  the  half  century  whlcb  haa  trana- 
formed  this  Nation's  place  in  the  world  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  noted  that  Mr.  Herter 
was  "with  President  Wilson  at  the  Ver- 
sailles Peace  Conference  in  1918-19."  On 
that  occasion  he  was  secretary  of  the 
American  Peace  Commission. 

Symbolic  of  messages  from  people  all 
aroimd  the  world  was  this  one  from  the 
Commission  for  the  European  Economic 
Community: 

The  Commlulon  deeply  regrets  the  death 
of  this  statesman,  who  had  so  many  claims 
on  our  gratitude  and  who  placed  the  wide 
knowledge  and  exjjerlince  acqxUred  In  many 
years  of  successful  political  activity — Includ- 
ing a  term  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower — at  the  service  of  the 
Trade  Negotiations  In  Geneva.  Governor 
Herter  devoted  himself  unsparingly  to  the 
success  of  these  negotiations,  which  are  of 
such  outstanding  Importance  for  the  further 
economic  development  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Herter's  public  service  career  be- 
gan and  reached  its  peak  in  the  State 
Department,  but  his  principal  associa- 
tion with  another  President.  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  was  in  the  post-World  War  I 
years  before  Mr.  Hoover  entered  the 
White  House.  Already  distinguished  as 
a  young  Foreign  Service  oflacer,  Mr. 
Herter  accompanied  Mr.  Hoover  abroad 
In  1920  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Relief  Council.  When  Mr.  Hoover 
became  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  1921, 
he  selected  Mr.  Herter  as  his  personal 
assistant,  a  post  he  filled  imtll  1924  under 
both  President  Harding  and  President 
Coolldge. 

OOVERNOa   or   ICASSACRtrSKTrS 

Christian  Herter  was  perhaps  best 
known  in  Massachusetts  as  our  Common- 
wealth's Governor  from  1953  through 
1956.  He  had  come  to  Congress  in  1943 
and  served  with  distinction  for  10  years 
after  serving  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature from  1931  through  1942  and  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  his  last  4  years 
there.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Herter's  pass- 
ing to  his  reward,  our  present  Oovemor, 
the  Honorable  John  A.  Volpe,  said: 

He  was  a  great  statesman,  a  great  Governor 
and  a  great  person.  He  made  many  lasting 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

He  wm  be  sorely  missed  throughout  the 
world. 

Another  former  Massachusetts  Gover- 
nor and  House  Speaker  was  a  close  friend 
of  Mr.  Herter  from  the  days  when  they 
were  at  Harvard  together.  So  it  is  par- 
ticularly fitting  at  this  point  to  quote  a 
statement  which  was  issued  as  one  of  the 
last  official  acts  of  the  Honorable  Leverett 
Saltonstall  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement 
to  conclude  his  own  distinguished  career 
as  U.S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts: 

Governor  Christian  Herter  was  a  gallant 
gentleman  and  a  public  servant  of  Integrity, 
character  and  Imagination.  He  performed 
many  services  for  his  state  and  country  from 
World  War  I  to  his  death. 

We  who  were  his  coUege  friends  will  miss 
him  as  a  wise  counselor. 

SERVICK    IN    CONCBZSS 

When  Congressman  Herter  represented 
his  Massachusetts  district  as  a  Member 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  from 
January  3.  1943,  to  January  3,  1953,  he 
was  considered  one  of  the  foremost  for- 
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elgn  affairs  authorities  ever  to  serve  in 
the  Congress. 

In  this  regard,  one  of  the  greatest  trib- 
utes i>ald  to  any  man  in  this  body  was 
paid  to  Chris  Herter.  Barly  In  the  1950's 
a  new  program  in  foreign  affairs  called 
point  4  was  being  considered  in  the 
House.  The  debate  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill  had  been  somewhat  prolonged  and 
the  Members,  myself  among  them,  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  the  cloakroom.  I  left  the 
cloakroom  momentarily  to  telephone  my 
office.  Upon  my  return  I  observed  the 
room  was  empty.  I  inquired  where  the 
Members  had  gone,  and  the  reply  was 
that  "Chris  Herter  is  starting  to  speak." 
Members  of  the  House  know  how  seldom 
we  hear  a  statement  like  that.  When 
Chris  Herter  spoke  he  had  something 
important  to  say,  and  those  who  knew 
him  understood  this. 

On  Mr.  Herter's  demise,  our  present 
distinguished  Speaker  and  fellow  Repre- 
sentative from  Massachusetts,  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCormack,  observed: 

Christian  Herter  was  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing public  servants  of  all  times.  His  death 
la  a  great  loss  to  our  country. 

Another  veteran  Massachusetts  Con- 
gressman, our  beloved  former  Speaker 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  on  the  eve  of  his 
retirement  from  public  service,  recalled 
the  naming  of  Mr.  Herter  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.    He  said: 

It  was  a  big  appointment  at  the  time,  and 
many  people  wanted  It.  We  appointed  him, 
and  we  never  regretted  It.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  an  authority  on  foreign  affairs. 
He  was  a  flne  gentleman,  Tery  ambitious  and 
very  studious. 

A    REMARKABLE    CAREER 

Christian  Archibald  Herter,  who  was 
born  In  Paris,  France,  on  March  28, 1895, 
of  American  parents,  studied  first  for  one 
career  but  soon  was  launched  upon  and 
became  a  student  of  another.  He  set 
out  to  be  an  architect  or  interior  dec- 
orator, graduating  cum  laude  from 
Harvard  University  in  1915  and  going  on 
to  the  Columbia  Univenity  architectural 
school  and  the  New  York  School  of 
Applied  Design. 

We  are  informed  that  it  was  at  a 
reunion  at  Cambridge  In  1916,  however, 
that  Chris  Herter  learned  from  a  class- 
mate who  was  about  to  leave  for  a  posi- 
tion there  that  there  was  another  open- 
ing at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Berlin.  The 
story  is  told  that  a  week  later  young 
Herter  sailed  for  Europe  with  his  friend 
and  served  for  a  year  as  an  attach^  of 
the  American  Embassy  in  Germany,  with 
2  months  taken  out,  while  only  22  years 
of  age,  to  operate  the  American  Legation 
at  Brussels,  Belgium. 

After  the  United  States  entered  the 
First  World  War,  Mr.  Herter  tried  to 
enlist  in  the  Army  in  1917,  but  he  was 
turned  down  because  he  was  too  tall — 6 
feet,  5  inches.  During  his  next  2  years 
with  the  State  Department,  his  assign- 
ments Included  assistant  commissioner 
and  secretary  of  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
draw  up  a  prisoner-of-war  agreement 
with  Germany,  and  Secretary  of  the 
American  Peace  Commission  to  the  Ver- 
sailles Conference. 

After  his  association  with  Herbert 
Hoover  between  1920  and  1924,  Mr.  Her- 
ter's official  biography  in  the  Biographi- 


cal Directory  of  the  American  Congress 
notes  that  he  was  "engaged  In  the  pub- 
lishing business  as  an  associate  editor, 
editor,  and  vice  president  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  1924-37."  That  biography  also 
includes  these  other  activities  of  Mr. 
Herter's — "visiting  lecturer  on  govern- 
ment at  Harvard  University  in  1929  and 
1930;  overseer,  Harvard  University 
1940-1944  and  1946-1952;  trustee  of 
many  philanthropic  and  charitable 
organizations;  deputy  director  of  the 
Office  of  Pacts  and  Figures,  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  1946-52." 

There  were  those  who  said  that  Chris 
Herter  was  well  qualified,  if  not  destined, 
to  be  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  more  than  a  forlorn  hope  and  idle 
chatter  regarding  such  prospects  that 
caused  the  constitutional  lawyers  to  en- 
gage in  discussion  of  whether  a  son  born 
abroad  to  American  parents  could  be 
considered  to  fulfill  the  legal  require- 
ment that  he  be  "a  natural  bom  citizen" 
if  he  was  to  ascend  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

WELL-ROUNDED  PERSONALnT 

This  soft-spoken,  brilliant  statesman 
enjoyed  many  things  when  his  more  bur- 
densome official  duties  permitted.  While 
he  may  be  most  universally  remembered 
for  his  public  attainments,  those  who 
were  closest  to  him  will  also  recall  his 
avocations  as  a  fisherman,  boatsman, 
gentleman  farmer,  breeder  of  golden 
retrievers,  or  expert  bridge  player. 

Mr.  Herter  married  the  former  Mary 
Caroline  Pratt  in  New  York  In  1917,  and 
12  years  later  moved  to  Massachusetts. 
It  was  primarily  at  MilUs  and  Manches- 
ter that  the  Herters  raised  the  three  sons 
and  daughter  who  now  carry  on  with 
his  ever- devoted  wife.  They  are  Chris- 
tian A.  Herter.  Jr.,  of  New  York;  Dr. 
Frederic  P.  Herter,  of  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.; 
Eliot  Miles  Herter,  of  Manchester,  Mass., 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Seronde,  Jr.,  of 
Stowe,  Mass.  When  Mr.  Herter  died  he 
also  had  15  grandchildren. 

To  Mrs.  Herter  and  his  entire  family, 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy.  They 
can  take  pride  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
win  always  be  found  in  that  small  and 
coveted  circle  of  world  figures  who  con- 
tributed the  most  to  mankind. 

Coimtless  news  stories  and  editorial 
tributes  followed  Mr.  Herter's  death.  I 
wish,  therefore,  to  conclude  my  remarks 
by  submitting  some  of  these  for  this 
permanent  record: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald, 
Jan.   1,  1967] 

Christian  Herteb  Dead  at  71 

Former  Gov.  Christian  A.  Herter,  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Stete  during  the  last  years  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration  and  a  leading 
architect  of  the  European  Common  Market, 
died  In  his  Washington  home  Friday  night. 
He  was  71. 

Only  a  few  hours  earlier  Herter  had  been 
working  at  his  post  as  President  Johnson's 
special  International  trade  negotiator.  And 
he  died  Just  one  day  after  his  dream  of  free 
trade  among  European  nations  came  closer 
to  reality. 

Herter,  who  had  been  named  to  the  posi- 
tion In  1962  by  President  Kennedy,  long  had 
sought  to  overcome  economic  disagreements 
among  the  European  bloc  and  Britain's  ex- 
clusion from  the  Common  Market. 

He   had    been    cheered    by   Britain's    an- 
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nouncement  Thursday  of  the  lifting  of  tariff 
restrictions  among  members  of  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association — the  so-called  Outer 
Seven,  comprising  Britain,  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  Portugal,  an  economic  com- 
petitor of  the  Common  Market.        •• 

The  move  was  interpreted  as  a  step  toward 
ending  tariff  restrictions  between  members 
of  the  EPTA  and  Common  Market  coun- 
tries— something  Herter  bad  worked  bard 
for  as  spokesman  for  the  United  States. 

Herter's  son  Christian  A.  Herter,  Jr.,  an- 
nounced his  father's  death  Saturday  In 
Washington.  He  said  the  cause  of  death 
was  not  known. 

The  son  said  that  his  father  had  not  been 
lU  recently,  and  so  far  as  he  knew,  was  In 
excellent  health.  Long  plagued  with  ar- 
thritis, a  condition  doctors  said  did  not  affect 
the  stateman's  overall  health,  Herter  under- 
went abdominal  surgery  18  months  ago.  .  .  . 

News  of  Herter's  death  saddened  high 
political  and  diplomatic  circles.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  who  succeeded  Herter 
in  1961,  expressed  "deep  grief"  and  said, 
"During  his  most  recent  activity  as  the 
President's  special  representative  for  trade 
negotiations,  he  performed  a  most  dIfiBcult 
and  Intricate  duty  with  great  skill  and 
devotion." 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Jan.  2,  1967] 

Christian   Archibald   Herter — 1895-1966 

President  Johnson's  statement  of  eulogy 
saluted  Christian  Herter  as  a  "dedicated  pa- 
triot." That  Is  what  the  nation  and  the 
outside  world  correctly  thought  of  him.  But 
he  was  much  more  to  his  North  Shore 
neighbors,  his  former  Beacon  Hill  colleagues 
of  either  party,  or  the  voters  of  Massachu- 
setts who  made  him  a  winner  every  time  he 
sought  their  votes. 

These  Bay  Staters  who  knew  him  better 
are  more  apt  to  speak  of  his  modesty,  his 
courtly  manner,  his  trustworthy  eyes,  his 
shy  smUe  of  Immense  charm. 

President  Elsenhower,  whose  nomination 
In  1952  the  then  U.S.  Rep.  Herter  helped 
engineer,  has  said  that  "when  you  look  at 
him  you  know  you  are  looking  at  an  honest 
man." 

But  many  learned  Mr.  Herter's  disarming 
exterior  mien  masked  an  Inner  toughness. 
This  toughness  was  evident  to  only  a  per- 
sonal few  during  the  last  25  years  as  he 
added  career  upon  career  in  spite  of  great 
physical  discomfort. 

This  same  toughness,  tempered  by  pa- 
tience, characterized  tedious  negotiations 
with  his  Soviet  counterparts  at  the  height  of 
the  Cold  War,  especially  the  successful  1959 
negotiations  to  keep  encircled  West  Berlin 
free. 

The  same  toughness  was  known,  appre- 
ciated and  respected  within  the  state  Repub- 
lican Party  to  which  he  contributed  great 
leadership,  first  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (1939-42),  then  as  a  UJ3. 
congressman  (1952-1962).  and,  lastly,  as 
governor  (1953-1957) . 

At  this  point  In  Mr.  Herter's  crowded  ca- 
reer, his  adopted  state  lost  him  to  his  first 
love,  diplomacy. 

In  this  field  his  Interest  spanned  60  years 
and  his  "wise  counsel"  served  Presidents 
from  the  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  peace 
mission  to  Paris  In  1919  to  his  last  assign- 
ment as  U.S.  trade  negotiator  in  Geneva  for 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

No  doubt  his  appointment  In  1969  to  be 
Gen.  Elsenhower's  Secretary  of  State  was  the 
real  climax  to  his  life's  Interests  In  America's 
full  participation  In  a  shrinking  world's  af- 
fairs. But  his  trade  negotiator  role  was  no 
less  Important. 

Three  months  ago  he  called  the  four-year 
tariff  negotiations  "frustrating,"  but  was 
still  confident  this  (his  last)  mission  would 


bring  "real  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  trade 
of  the  United  States." 

This  optimism  reflected  his  own  advice  to 
the  nation  In  May  of  1959.  Speaking  of  the 
problems  of  divided  Germany,  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  and  his  deep  hopes  for  big  power 
progress  toward  disarmament,  he  told  a 
radio-television  audience:  "We  Americans 
are  inclined  to  be  impatient  of  delays  In 
solving  international  problems.  We  must 
learn  new  patience"  ...  as  we  make  slow 
progress  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  Inter- 
national stability. 

In  remembering  Mr.  Herter's  half  century 
of  public  service,  we  also  pay  tribute  and 
extend  our  sympathy  to  the  elegant,  lovely 
Mrs.  Herter  who,  at  home  or  abroad,  always 
was  seen  by  his  side  during  all  of  those  whole 
crowded,  eventful  years. 

[From  the  Manchester  (Mass.)  Cricket, 
Jan.  6,  1967] 

Highly  Regarded  Summer  Resident 
Christian  A.  Herter,  former  Secretary  of 
State,  two-term  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  a  valued  and  respected  member 
of  the  Manchester  summer  colony  for  many 
years,  died  Friday  evening  at  his  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  home  at  the  age  of  71. 

Mr.  Herter  made  his  mark  on  the  world 
and  It  was  a  good  mark.  He  did  much  for  his 
country  and  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  yet  he  was  a  modest,  sincere, 
down-to-earth  man  who  did  not  brush  an 
acquaintance  by.  He  Uked  his  summer  home 
here  in  Manchester  and  had  many  friends 
here,  both  in  the  summer  group  and  In  the 
year  roimd  members  of  the  community. 

He  always  seemed  to  have  time  to  at  least 
say  a  cheery  hello  and  his  genuine  sincerity 
and  obvious  liking  for  his  fellowman,  as  well 
as  his  great  insight  and  unbounded  energy 
and  abilities  are  what  made  people  take  him 
to  their  hearts  and  what  led  him  to  the 
greatness  he  deserved. 

[From  the  Dally  Evening  Item,  Lynn,  Mass., 
Jan.  3,  1967] 

Christian  A.  Herter 

The  adjective  "dedicated"  has  been  applied 
to  so  many  men  in  public  life  at  the  close 
of  their  careers  that  it  has  lost  some  of  Its 
original  significance.  But  In  the  case  of 
Christian  A.  Herter  no  other  description  fully 
encompasses  the  nature  of  his  contribution 
to  his  state  and  country  over  a  span  of  nearly 
half  a  century. 

Death  came  to  the  taU,  friendly  trans- 
planted son  of  Massachusetts  a  few  hours 
after  be  was  at  his  desk  in  Washington  work- 
ing as  President  Johnson's  special  Interna- 
tional trade  negotiator. 

He  could  lo<A  back  on  a  career  that  In- 
cluded service  as  a  young  man  with  the  State 
Dept.,  In  our  Berlin  embassy;  a  part  In  the 
Versailles  peace  conference  following  World 
War  I;  service  with  the  European  Relief 
CoimcU  under  Herbert  Hoover;  the  Speaker- 
ship of  the  Mass.  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  spearheaded  passage  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act;  membership  In 
Congress  for  five  terms  where  he  Jumped  into 
national  prominence  because  of  his  work  on 
the  Marshall  Plan;  four  productive  years  as 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  m  the  Elsenhower  administration  and 
finally,  significant  service  as  international 
trade  negotiator  for  both  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson. 

WhUe  Governor,  Mr.  Herter  made  frequent 
visits  to  Lynn,  never  hesitating  to  lend  the 
prestige  of  his  office  or  his  personal  assistance 
to  good  causes.  For  years  he  went  about  his 
duties  while  suffering  from  palnftil  arthritis. 
He  .was  a  man  of  courage,  charm  and  a  pro- 
fovmd  sense  of  civic  responsibility.  His  death 
removes  one  of  Massachusetts'  "favorite  sons" 
m  a  sense  far  broader  than  the  usvial  political 
connotation. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Jan.  1, 

19671 

Christian  Abcribald  Hkrter 

What  American  policy  in  the  post-war 
years  might  have  been  without  Christian 
Archibald  Herter,  who  died  yesterday,  no 
man  can  say.  But  It  can  be  said  that  few 
men  in  public  life  did  more  to  put  an  end 
to  the  sterUe  isolationism  of  the  years  be- 
tween the  wars.  Pew  worked  harder  or  more 
effectively  to  persuade  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  endorse  and  approve  the 
active  employment  of  American  power  to 
shaping  world  events. 

His  Influence  on  the  Republican  Party 
wsis  great  and  possibly  decisive,  as  he  labored 
to  alter  Its  traditional  attitudes.  As  Gover- 
nor, Congressman,  Under  Secretary  and  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  as  a  national  party 
leader,  he  used  his  enormous  Influence,  great 
talents  and  personal  charm  in  the  constant 
pursuit  of  peace  through  collective  Interna- 
tional efforts. 

There  might  have  been  a  Marshall  Plan 
without  him,  but  without  him  that  plan 
might  never  have  had  the  strong  bi-partisan 
support  that  made  it  a  national  instead  of 
an  administration  purpose. 

There  might  have  been  a  test-ban  treaty 
without  him,  but  he  gave  the  striving  for 
such  a  treaty  Its  initial  Impulse  and  Its 
earliest  attention  and  the  foundations  he 
laid  resulted  in  the  final  achievement. 

There  might  have  been  a  re-orientation  of 
American  policy  devoted  to  cultivating  the 
good  will  and  cooperation  of  the  unaligned 
nations,  but  that  post-Dulles  change  got  its 
impetus  from  him  and  derived  much  of  Its 
thriist  from  his  own  friendly,  amiable  and 
tolerant  personality. 

Christian  Herter  died  at  a  time  when  once 
again  there  are  powerful  forces  in  the  United 
States  looking  wishfully  back  to  a  remote 
past  when  the  Nation  did  not  concern  itself 
with  far-off  events  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
They  will  not  triumph  If  the  Nation  re- 
members Christian  Herter's  contribution  to 
a  great  period  of  constructive  and  creative 
foreign  policy. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  2,  1967] 
The  Herter  Heritage 

Christian  A.  Herter  was  a  confirmed  Inter- 
nationalist who  exemplified  the  bipartisan 
approach  to  American  foreign  ptoUcy.  As  a 
Republican  Congressman  In  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration, he  helped  to  win  O.Of .  sup- 
port for  the  MarshaU  Plan;  as  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Elsenhower,  his  efforts 
to  maintain  continuity — and  confidence — 
gained  him  strong  Democratic  backing:  and, 
as  special  representative  on  trade  for  both 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  he  headed 
until  his  death  this  weekend  the  American 
delegation  that  has  been  working  quietly  and 
conscientiously  for  trade  liberalization  In  the 
Kennedy  Round. 

His  life  was  dedicated  to  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  national  Interest.  Despite 
his  formidable  success  as  a  poUtlclan — ^he 
never  lost  an  election — he  placed  public  serv- 
ice above  personal  ambition.  He  was  a  car- 
rier forward  of  great  designs,  rather  than  a 
dynamic  innovator;  in  overcoming  physical 
handicap  and  In  discarding  considerations  of 
partisan  advantage,  he  showed  rare  qualities 
of  integrity  and  courage. 

These  qualities  were  especially  valuable  for 
the  Kennedy  Round.  The  original  bold 
hopee  for  a  sweeiHng  away  of  trade  barriers 
were  doomed  almost  from  the  start  of  nego- 
tiations, but  Mr.  Herter  labored  on,  prepared 
to  fight  for  the  possible  If  the  Ideal  was 
unattainable.  It  was  his  resolve  to  bring  the 
talks  to  a  definite  conclusion  before  the  June 
deadUne.  His  death  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
most  critical  series  of  negotiations  leaves  a 
gap  that  must  be  promptly  and  ably  flUed 
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Mr.  Herter  completed  most  of  tbe  basic  work 
needed  to  make  the  Kennedy  Round  even  a 
limited  success.  His  contribution  must  not 
be  wasted. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
our  Nation  lost  a  great  American  when 
the  Honorable  Christian  A.  Herter  passed 
away  on  the  evening  of  E>ecember  30, 
1966. 

An  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  2  has  appropriately  stated,  and 
I  quote: 

Christian  A.  Herter  was  a  confirmed  inter- 
nationalist who  exemplified  the  bipartisan 
approach  to  American  foreign  policy.  .  .  . 
His  life  was  dedicated  to  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  national  Interest.  Despite  his  for- 
midable success  as  a  politician — he  never  lost 
an  election — he  placed  public  service  above 
personal  ambition.  He  was  a  carrier  for- 
ward of  great  designs,  rather  than  a  dy- 
namic Innovator;  in  overcoming  physical 
handicap  and  discarding  considerations  of 
partisan  advantage,  he  showed  rare  qualities 
of  Integrity  and  courage. 

Bom  In  Paris,  Christian  Herter  was 
graduated  cum  laude  from  Harvard.  He 
also  attended  Columbia  University's  ar- 
chitecture school  and  New  York's  School 
of  Applied  Design.  But  foreign  service 
held  a  great  attraction  for  him  and  he  set 
his  course  early  in  life  In  the  diplomatic 
field.  He  served  in  Berlin  but  was  forced 
to  leave  when  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I.  He  was  deprived  of  mili- 
tary service  because  of  physical  reasons 
and  Instead  he  took  examinations  for  the 
foreign  service.  On  the  day  he  was  noti- 
fied that  he  had  passed,  he  learned  that 
his  brother  Everit — 1  year  his  senior — 
had  been  killed  by  German  shrapnel.  It 
has  been  said  that  Mr.  Herter  resolved 
In  his  grief  somehow  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  working  toward  world  peace. 

He  served  as  an  aid  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation at  the  Versailles  peace  conference. 
Subsequently  he  went  to  Germany  with 
Herbert  Hoover  to  help  direct  the  Amer- 
ican Relief  Council  there.  When  Hoover 
became  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  1921, 
he  chose  Christian  Herter  as  his  assist- 
ant. 

Then  in  1924  he  served  as  coowner  and 
coedltor  of  two  magazines,  the  Independ- 
ent and  the  Sportsman.  He  also  lec- 
tured on  government  and  international 
relations  at  Harvard  for  a  year. 

In  1930  Mr.  Herter  entered  politics  and 
was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Represoitatlves.  He  served  12  years, 
the  last  4  as  speaker  cA  the  bouse. 

In  1942  he  won  the  first  of  five  succes- 
sive terms  In  Congress.  He  headed  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  that  sur- 
veyed European  relief  needs  In  1947  and 
helped  lay  the  groundwork  for  tbe  Mar- 
nham  plan. 

As  the  recipient  of  the  Collier's  Award 
In  the  amotmt  of  $10,000  in  1948  for  dis- 
tinguished congrisslonal  service,  he  do- 
nated the  sum  to  tbe  Foreign  Service  Ed- 
ucational FoundatloD. 

Christian  Herter  was  elected  Governor  ' 
of  Massachusetts  in  1952.    He  was  re- 
elected m  1954. 

In  1959,  Mr.  Herter  became  Secretary 
of  State,  after  the  resignation  of  the  late 


John  Foster  Dulles  and  served  in  that 
position  until  1961.  For  the  previous  3 
years  he  had  been  Under  Secretary  of 
State. 

In  April  21,  1959,  the  Senate  staged  an 
extraordinary  demonstration  of  biparti- 
san support  for  Mr.  Herter,  unanimously 
confirming  him  as  Secretary  of  State  in 
4  hours  and  13  minutes,  after  sus- 
pending Senate  rules  requiring  a  min- 
imum of  7  days  for  confirmation.  The 
Senate's  Democratic  leadership  sus- 
pended the  normal  ptocedure  to  empha- 
size the  prestige  Mr.  Herter  enjoyed. 

At  that  time  President  Lyndon  John- 
son was  serving  as  majority  leader  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Congressional  Recobd  that  on  the  oc- 
casion of  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Christian  Herter  as  Secretary  of 
State,  the  then  Senator  Johnson  said: 

What  Is  important  is  that  every  man  who 
served  with  him  has  the  highest  respect  for 
him.  We  all  know  him  as  a  good  man,  a 
kindly  man,  an  able  man.  who  puts  the  in- 
terests of  his  country  first  in  every  In- 
stance. 

It  was  with  calmiless  and  fortitude 
that  Mr.  Herter  faced  many  crises  as 
Secretary  of  State.  These  crises  in- 
cluded Soviet  pressure  on  West  Berlin, 
Western  disunity,  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
the  diplomatic  reverberations  that  fol- 
lowed the  downing  of  an  American  U-2 
plane  in  th^  Soviet  Uhion,  deteriorating 
relations  with  Cuba,  and  chaos  in  the 
Congo. 

In  spite  of  physical  handicap  and  the 
fact  that  he  used  erutches  Christian 
Herter  traveled  extensively  while  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  was  always  very 
optimistic  about  his  physical  condition 
and  In  no  way  let  it  impede  his  pur- 
suits as  a  statesman. 

On  January  15,  1963,  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  nominated  Mr. 
Herter  as  his  special  ambassador  to 
handle  negotiations  under  this  country's 
new  foreign  trade  program.  Specifi- 
cally the  position  was  that  of  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
with  ambassadorial  rank.  He  continued 
this  task  under  President  Lsnidon  B. 
Johnson.  He  deserved  praise  for  ac- 
cepting such  an  arduous  post.  A  man 
of  his  years  and  less  devoted  to  principle 
and  less  dedicated  to  his  country  cer- 
tainly would  have  shied  away  from  so 
arduous  an  enterprise.  The  legislation 
which  Mr.  Herter  struggled  to  make  ef- 
fective was  In  practice,  to  an  astonish- 
ing degree,  the  consequence  of  his  own 
imaginative  appreciation  of  the  trade 
issues  involved  in  political  skill.  He  be- 
came the  captain  of  the  ship  of  his  own 
design. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  remember  the 
words  of  wisdom  spoken  by  Christian 
Herter.  In  an  address  as  Secretary  of 
State  before  the  National  F\)reign  Trade 
Council  in  New  York  City  on  November 
17, 1959,  he  spoke  as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

The  paramovmt  question  facing  our  world 
today  Is  how  the  great  rivalry  between  politi- 
cal systema  can  work  itself  out  in  the  course 
of  history  without  exploding  Into  thermo- 
nuclear war. 

'^  What  we  moot  need  to  fear  Is  the  loss  of 
our  own  vision  and  senee  of  destiny — of  our 
belief  In  the  eventual  spread  of  democratic 
freedom  to  all  peoples  on  our  planet.  In  thU, 
we  should  have  a  faith  aa  deep  and  intense 


as  that  of  the  most  devoted  disciple  of  Com- 
munism. We  should,  above  all,  demonstrate 
that  faith  in  action. 

Freedom  thrives  on  competition.  There- 
fore, we  do  not  need  to  look  with  foreboding 
on  the  era  ahead.  Ours  Is  no  perfected  sys- 
tem. Incapable  of  further  growth.  America 
is  stlU  in  the  making.  The  most  inviting  of 
all  frontiers  lies  ahead.  To  accept  the  chal- 
lenge with  courage — yea,  with  buoyant 
hope — Is  to  be  true  to  the  traditions  that 
made  America  great. 

Christian  Herter  worked  toward  the 
Ideals  he  expressed  with  all  his  might. 
He  labored  from  the  grassroots  of  our 
political  system  to  the  international  level 
always  humble,  always  honest,  and  al- 
ways putting  his  country  first. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed,  but  he  has 
left  us  a  great  heritage  and  we  should  put 
all  our  efforts  into  preserving  the  peace 
that  he  loved  so  dearly. 

To  the  Herter  family  I  express  my  sin- 
cere sympathy  and  assure  them  of  the 
esteem  in  which  the  memory  of  their  dear 
one  is  held.  Mankind  is  better  because 
of  the  life  of  Christian  Herter. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  One  of  the 
first  persons  I  met  who  wm  In  the  more 
senior  category  when  I  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  18-plus  years  ago  was 
Chris  Herter.  He  was  kind  to  those  of  us 
who  were  new.  He  was  helpful  to  those 
of  us  who  were  freshmen.  My  friendship 
with  Chris  Herter  grew  over  the  period  of 
time  that  we  served  in  the  House  to- 
gether. Fortimately,  I  had  additional 
contacts  with  him  when  he  became  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Subsequently,  when  he  came 
to  the  Department  of  State,  our  friend- 
ship and  our  association  grew.  When  he 
became  Secretary  of  State,  late  in  the 
administration  of  General  Eisenhower, 
I  had  many  opportunities  to  work  with 
him  and  to  see  the  constructive  point  of 
view  that  he  always  took  in  the  consid- 
eration of  matters  involving  our  national 
security. 

The  country  lost  in  Chris  Herter  a  man 
who  gave  more  than  his  full  share  for 
the  benefit  of  all  of  us.  Even  after  he 
had  retired  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  was 
willing  to  serve  in  subsequent  admin- 
istrations, and  did  serve,  in  a  most  im- 
portant capacity  in  the  negotiations 
going  on  in  Geneva  at  the  present  time. 

I  know  of  no  person  with  whom  I  have 
served  who  was  more  anxious  to  coop- 
erate and  who  was  more  kindly  in  his  as- 
sociation with  all  of  us.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  has  lost  a  great 
citizen.  The  country  has  lost  a  public 
servant  who  gave  far  more  than  he  re- 
ceived. His  family  has  great  courage 
and  great  understanding.  To  each  and 
every  one  of  them  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  and  condolences  In  the  passing 
of  our  beloved  Chris  Herter. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  briefly  suspending  Its  legislative  tasks 
to  pay  deserved  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  our  truly  great  former  col- 
leagues, Christian  A.  Herter.  Chris,  as 
he  was  affectionately  called  by  all  his 
many  friends,  lived  a  full  and  dedicated 
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life  of  public  service  which  will  be  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  generations  of 
Americans  yet  to  come. 

I  remember  Chris  best  through  my 
personal  associations  and  long  friendship 
with  him  while  he  was  a  member  of  thia- 
House,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  later  as  Secretary 
of  State.  But  his  career  began  long  be- 
fore that.  More  than  50  years  ago,  he 
started  as  an  attach^  In  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Berlin.  This  was  his  first  Government 
post  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  other 
important  appointments  in  the  field  of 
diplomacy.  He  served  with  Herbert 
Hoover  in  the  great  humanitarian  relief 
efforts  that  followed  the  First  World 
War. 

In  later  years  Chris  distinguished  him- 
self in  journalism  and  not  only  served  in 
^  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  where  he 
became  speaker,  but  also  followed  his 
service  in  this  House  by  becoming  one  of 
the  very  best  Governors  of  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Chris  Herter  prefaced  his  experience 
as  Secretary  of  State  by  first  serving  as 
Under  Secretary.  The  years  of  his  public 
activities  is  most  impressive.  When  he 
passed  on,  this  devoted  American,  in 
spite  of  failing  health,  was  continuing 
his  best  efforts  to  eliminate  causes  of 
war  and  to  help  build  those  conditions 
of  stability  which  he  knew  so  well  must 
be  achieved  if  we  are  to  really  have  a 
peaceful  world. 

In  his  UfeUme,  Chris  Herter's  numer- 
ous statesmanlike  achievements  were 
formally  recognized  by  many  Institutions 
in  the  academic  world.  I  think  that  the 
deepest  recognition  of  his  true  worth 
and  sterling  qualities  is  to  be  found  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  who  were 
privileged  to  work  with  him.  To  know 
and  serve  with  this  splendid  patriot  was 
to  become  one  of  his  many  sincere  ad- 
mirers and  friends. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  former  Governor,  Congressman,  Un- 
der Secretary,  and  Secretary  of  State, 
and  a  great  American:  the  late  Christian 
A.  Herter,  of  Massachusetts. 

Christian  Herter  was  a  confirmed  in- 
ternationalist who  exemplified  the  bi- 
partisan approach  to  American  foreign 
policy.  He  used  his  enormous  infiuence, 
great  talents,  and  personal  charm  in  the 
constant  pursuit  of  peace  through  col- 
lective international  efforts.  As  a  Re- 
publican Congressman  in  the  Truman 
administration,  he  helped  to  win  GOP 
support  for  the  Marshall  plan;  as  Secte- 
tary  of  State  imder  PresldMit  Elsen- 
hower, his  efforts  to  maintain  continu- 
ity and  confidence  gained  him  strong 
Democratic  backing;  and,  as  special  rep- 
resentative on  trade  for  both  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  he  headed  until 
his  death  the  American  delegation  that 
quietly  and  conscientiously  worked  for 
trade  liberalization  in  the  Kermedy 
round. 

There  may  have  been  a  Marshall  plan 
without  him,  but  without  him  that  plan 
may  never  have  had  tbe  strong  bipar- 
tisan support  that  made  it  a  national 
instead  of  an  administration  purpose. 
There  may  have  been  a  test-ban  treaty 
without  him,  but  he  gave  the  eff(»t  for 


such  a  treaty  its  initial  impulse  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  final  achieve- 
ment. 

There  may  have  been  a  redirecting  of 
American  policy  devoted  to  cultivating 
the  good  will  and  cooperation  of  the  im- 
allned  nations,  but  that  change  got  its 
impetus  from  him  and  derived  much  of 
its  thrust  from  his  own  friendly,  amiable, 
and  tolerant  personality. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  for  me 
to  commend  this  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  American:  Christian  A.  Herter. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  the  Honorable  Christian  Archi- 
bald Herter  passed  away,  America  and 
the  world  lost  one  of  the  greatest  hu- 
manitarians that  ever  lived.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  beloved,  honest,  and  patri- 
otic men  that  ever  lived. 

Christian  Herter  often  expressed  his 
personal  desires  of  seeing  that  the  peo- 
ple of  America  were  the  best  cared  for 
people  in  the  world. 

Because  of  the  long  period  of  time  in 
which  Mr.  Herter  held  high  office,  he  was 
a  very  powerful  man  and  he  used  his 
power  both  wisely  and  judiciously,  never 
to  benefit  himself,  but  always  in  behalf 
of  others.  He  was  a  superior  man  be- 
cause of  his  integrity. 

Christian  Herter,  wholly  dedicated  to 
his  country  and  his  fellow  man,  gave  the 
riches  of  his  mind  and  heart,  and  the 
memory  of  his  faith  and  strength  will 
serve  as  a  priceless  heritage  that  will  in- 
spire us  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Join  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Honorable 
Christian  A.  Herter,  of  Massachusetts. 
Governor  Herter  served  his  country  In 
many  ways,  as  Governor  of  a  great  State, 
as  a  Congressman,  as  an  Ambassador, 
and  as  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  a 
capable  and  dedicated  man  who  com- 
piled an  imposing  list  of  achievements. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Gov- 
ernor Herter  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  When  he 
was  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  benefit  from  his  views,  his 
succinct  and  erudite  presentations  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy  when  he  testified  be- 
fore the  committee. 

I  extend  deepest  sympathy  to  his  fam- 
ily. Surely,  their  consolation  lies  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  served  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Nation  fully  and  well. 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Nation  has  been  fortimate 
to  have  public  servants  who  have  served 
it  with  dedication  and  devotion.  We  now 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  man  who  for  more 
than  half  a  century  so  served  his  country. 
Christian  Herter.  I  also  mourn  the  loss 
of  a  close  personal  friend  and  colleague. 
I  served  with  Christian  Herter  in  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
from  1939  to  1942  when  he  was  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  Speaker  of  that 
body.  Prom  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
latiure  he  entered  the  U5.  House 
of  Representatives  and  served  here  imtll 
1952.  While  a  Member  of  Congress,  he 
served  not  only  his  district,  his  State,  and 
his  Nation,  he  also  showed  the  concern 
for  the  world  and  our  country's  role  in 
the  world  that  distinguished  Ms  later  life. 
As  a  Member  of  the  House,  Congressman 
Eterter  was  one  of  the  principal  authors 


of  the  Marshall  plan,  the  program  that 
saved  Europe. 

In  1953  he  returned  to  Massachusetts 
as  its  Governor  and  served  the  Common- 
wealth for  another  4  years.  After  that 
his  constituency  became  the  entire  Na- 
tion and  his  realm  that  of  world  affairs 
and  international  cooperation.  The  arts 
of  diplomacy  and  statesmanship  came 
readily  to  this  tactful,  knowledgeable, 
and  cosmopolitan  man.  He  served  as 
Secretary  of  State  imder  President  Elsoi- 
hower  tmd  served  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson  on  various  spexAaX 
missions  concerned  with  the  seciuity  and 
well-being  of  the  United  States. 

His  style  was  that  of  the  classic  diplo- 
mat. He  was  patient,  understanding, 
and  fair;  and  beneath  his  pleasant,  polite 
manner  was  assurance  and  strength. 

He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Pres- 
idents he  served  and  spoke  with  author- 
ity when  he  spoke  for  his  Government. 

Our  country  will  always  be  grateful 
for  the  work  he  did :  for  the  1959  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  that  kept 
West  Berlin  free,  for  the  trade  agree- 
ments which  he  negotiated,  and  the 
many  tasks,  large  and  small,  which 
meant  so  much  to  this  country. 

Christian  Herter  lived  for  71  active 
years  and  he  served  his  country  for 
many  of  them.  For  the  pest  25  years  he 
was  in  constant  pain  from  a  normally 
disabling  arthritic  condition.  But  he 
could  not  be  slowed  down,  even  by  pain. 

The  people  of  Massachtisetts  join  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  in  mourning  the 
great  loss  of  a  dedicated  son.  We  ex- 
tend our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Herter  who 
encouraged  him  in  his  enduring  service 
to  our  country. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Christian 
Herter  was  a  gentle  man  who  devoted  his 
life  to  improving  imderstanding  between 
people.  Before  I  knew  Governor  Herter, 
when  I  was  a  member  of  our  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  he  had  already  been 
active  in  International  relations.  He 
served  in  our  Embassy  in  Berlin  and  with 
Herbert  Hoover  on  the  Euroi>ean  Refugee 
Council. 

Chris  carried  this  interest  In  people 
with  him  to  Congress  and  to  the  Gover- 
nor's chair.  Though  he  impressed  every- 
one with  his  humanity,  he  oould  be  firm 
in  holding  the  line  for  what  he  knew  to 
be  right. 

He  had  an  extraordinary  ability  to 
communicate  with  and  charm  any  audi- 
ence— whether  it  consisted  of  one  person 
or  a  capacity  crowd  at  the  Boston  Oar- 
den.  He  would  lean  his  tall,  slender 
frame  forward  and,  with  his  smile,  carry 
that  audience  with  him. 

He  was  one  of  those  rare  political  fig- 
ures with  which  Massachtisetts  has  been 
blessed,  whose  public  image  was  simply 
an  mlargement  of  the  man  himself. 
Leverett  Saltonstall  is  another.  One 
oUght  not  always  agree  with  what  they 
said,  but  one  could  be  sure  that  it  was 
said  with  sincere  conviction  and  only 
after  careful  study. 

None  of  us  who  knew  him  when  be 
followed  John  Foster  Dtilles  as  Secretary 
of  State  can  ever  forget  how  well  be 
handled  tbe  most  difficult  appointive  po- 
sition this  country  can  ask  a  citiaen  to 
assume.  It  is  one  of  tbe  hardest  and 
most  thankless  Jobs  in  the  world.    Chris 
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undertook  It  in  spite  of  a  severely  pain- 
ful affliction,  and  he  carried  It  out  with 
the  good  grace  that  was  characteristic  of 
his  entire  career. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Chris  Herter 
Is  no  longer  with  us.  He  was  so  much 
a  part  of  Washington  and  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Republican  scene.  His  devo- 
tion was  to  his  country,  which  came 
above  partisan  politics.  We  have  lost  a 
friend.  Our  Nation  has  lost  a  devoted 
servant.  The  world  has  lost  a  great 
citizen. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
Join  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Batcs]  In  paying  tribute  to  a  former 
distinguished  Member  of  the  House  of 
Represeiitatives,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  to  serve  America,  the  late 
Christian  A.  Herter,  of  Massachusetts. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  last  Decem- 
ber 30,  Mr.  Herter  had  culminated  a  bril- 
liant and  successful  political  and  diplo- 
matic career,  and  was  serving  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Special  Assistant  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  a  position  he  was 
appointed  to  by  our  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent, John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Herter  began  his  diplomatic  career 
with  the  State  Department  after  grad- 
uating from  Harvard  University,  and 
he  was  Acting  Minister  in  Belgium  In 
1917  when  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I.  After  the  war  he  served 
on  Herbert  Hoover's  Relief  Conunission, 
and  remained  as  his  secretary  while  Mr. 
Hoover  was  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Herter  began  his  public  elective 
career  in  1930  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives. 
He  served  six  successive  terms,  and  dur- 
ing his  last  two  terms.  1939  through  1943. 
he  was  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. I  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  with  him  in  the  Massachusetts 
House  from  1935  through  1940.  Al- 
though we  represented  different  political 
parties,  I  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
Mr.  Herter,  because  no  man  was  more 
open  to  oonslderation  of  all  facets  of  a 
problem.  He  was  always  willing  to  grant 
an  ear  to  opposite  views,  and  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  all  possible  ap- 
proaches to  a  question.  This  one  quality 
was  to  later  give  a  special  grace  to  his 
diplomatic  function  as  Secretary  of 
State. 

Elected  to  five  successive  terms  in  Con- 
gress, beginning  in  1942,  Mr.  Herter 
served  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  after  World  War  n,  organized 
and  spearheaded  the  17-member  Select 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aid.  This  com- 
mittee toiired  the  countries  of  Europe  in 
August  and  September  of  1947.  and  stud- 
ied the  depressed  conditions  there.  Their 
recommendations  were  to  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Marshall  plan.  It  was 
Congressman  Christian  Herter  who  was 
responsible  for  changing  the  control  of 
the  Marshall  plan  from  political  to  non- 
political. 

Twice  elected  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  1952  and  1954,  Governor  Herter 
was  held  In  such  high  regard  by  his  par- 
ty that  he  was  strongly  considered  as  a 
presidential  candidate  when  President 
Eisenhower's  health  caused  some  concern 
whether  he  might  be  able  to  run  for  a 
second  term  In  1956. 


Appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State 
by  President  Elsenhower  In  1957,  Gover- 
nor Herter  was  nominated  2  years  later 
as  Secretary  of  State  to  succeed  the  late 
John  Poster  Dulles,  who  had  resigned  be- 
cause of  illness.  Mr.  Herter  received 
an  unprecedented  mark  of  approval  by 
the  Senate  in  an  extraordinary  demon- 
stration of  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Christian  Herter  will  be 
remembered  as  a  great  statesman  and  in- 
ternationalist beloved  not  only  by  Amer- 
icans, but  by  champions  of  the  cause  of 
harmony  and  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  am  espe- 
cially proud  and  honored  to  join  today  in 
the  order  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  to  pay  humble  trib- 
ute to  one  whose  career  in  service  to  his 
State  and  country  will  serve  for  all  time 
as  a  model  of  selfless  dedication  and 
tireless  energy.  I  am  deeply  honored  to 
add  my  own  thoughts  hi  remembrance 
today  of  the  late  Honorable  Christian  A. 
Herter,  of  Massachusetts. 

My  own  recollection  of  Chris  Herter 
is  more  as  a  personal  friend  and  a  be- 
loved colleague,  than  simply  as  the  great 
American  he  truly  was.  The  bond  was 
formed  when  Chris  Herter  served  as 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
as  his  majority  whip  in  the  State  senate. 

It  was  perhaps  a  coincidence,  but  nev- 
ertheless a  most  welcome  circiunstance 
that  placed  me  on  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Congress.  Chris  Herter,  by  that  time, 
had  become  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Eisenhower  and,  later,  imder 
a  Democrat  administration,  as  head  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  ttie  meetings  of  the 
General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  in  Geneva. 

His  appearances  btfore  our  subcom- 
mittee were  always  among  the  most  de- 
lightful and  pleasant  for  me.  affording 
me  the  opportimity  to  renew  the  friend- 
ship I  have  always  prized  so  highly.  We 
had  frequent  opportunities  to  discuss  the 
old  days  and  events  in  the  State  he 
served  so  well. 

In  spite  of  the  crippjing  arthritis  that 
forced  him  finally  to  move  about  only 
with  the  aid  of  crutches.  Chris  Herter  re- 
mained a  dedicated  outdoor  sportsman, 
a  man  fond  of  hunting  and  fishing  and 
enjoying  the  great  outdoors. 

Among  my  most  prized  possessions  are 
a  pair  of  hunting  boots  which  Governor 
Herter  presented  to  me  while  I  was  still 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Senate.  The  boots  h»d  been  presented 
to  him  by  a  prominent  sporting  goods 
company  that  was,  happily  for  me,  a 
poor  judge  of  shoe  sizea. 

The  boots  were  hopelessly  too  small  for 
the  towering  Governor  so  he  presented 
them  to  me,  knowing  of  my  own  interest 
hi  hunting  and  fishing.  I  have  always 
felt  it  a  distinct  privilege  and  high  honor 
to  have  knovm  Chris  Herter  as  the  great 
American  statesman  he  most  certainly 
was,  as  well  as  the  warmly  human  per- 
sonal friend. 

His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  all  Ameri- 
cana and  one  that  I  feel  most  keenly. 
It  was  this  sense  of  personal  loss  that 
prompted   me   to   offer   some   remarks 


previously  in  this  Chamber  in  honor  of 
his  memory,  those  remarks  appearing  In 
the  Record  for  January  11,  1967. 

Mr.  PHTLRIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  untimely 
passing  of  my  dear  and  admired  friend. 
Gov.  Christian  A.  Herter.  He  was  a 
great,  dedicated  national  and  world 
leader  and  his  demise  is  a  truly  irrepara- 
ble loss  to  our  State  and  Nation. 

Chris  Herter  had  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing public  careers  of  our  time,  which  be- 
gan in  his  early  youth,  and  Included  con- 
spicuous service  at  virtually  every  level 
of  government — able,  distinguished  lead- 
er of  the  general  court,  the  Congress, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  Secre- 
tary of  State — extremely  crucial  assign- 
ments in  our  foreign  policy  world  leader- 
ship. 

His  contributions  ranged  over  a  broad 
field  of  government  and  extended  into  in- 
ternational relations.  He  was  highly 
qualified  for  the  many  diflQcuIt  tasks  he 
undertook  and  his  ready  response  to 
every  call  of  country  and  his  unalterable 
devotion  to  duty  knew  no  bounds. 

In  his  personal  relations,  he  was  con- 
siderate, generous  and  warmhearted,  an 
amiable  helpful  colleague  and  a  loyal  and 
beloved  friend,  esteemed,  respected,  ad- 
mired and  loved  by  all  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him. 

I  feel  a  deep,  poignant  sense  of  loss  in 
his  passing.  He  was  a  great  American 
and  dear  friend  and  leaves  an  irreplace- 
able void  in  our  midst. 

His  notable  service  to  our  State  and 
country  will  long  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  gracious  wife  and 
helpmate,  Mrs.  Herter,  and  his  sorely  be- 
reaved family  in  their  sorrow,  and  pray 
that  this  esteemed  friend  and  outstand- 
ing statesman  will  find  peace  and  rest  in 
his  heavenly  home. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
mourn  the  passing  on  December  30  of 
Christian  Archibald  Herter.  Mr.  Herter 
was  one  of  our  Nation's  leading  public 
servants.  He  was  a  man  whose  long  and 
distinguished  career  showed  deep  con- 
cern with  both  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icies. His  lifetime  of  service  ranged 
from  the  Foreign  Service,  to  the  speaker- 
ship of  the  lower  house  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  Legislatiu-e.  to 
five  terms  in  Congress,  to  the  governor- 
ship of  Massachusetts,  to  executive 
branch  service  as  Secretary  of  State  un- 
der President  Eisenhower,  and  ultimately 
to  service  as  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  had  the 
distinct  pleasure  to  work  with  Christian 
Herter,  this  past  summer,  as  we  con- 
ducted hearings  related  to  the  very  im- 
portant Kennedy  Trade  Roimd.  Mr. 
Herter's  last  position,  that  of  Special 
Representative  for  Trade,  was  one  of 
great  significance  and  symbolic  meaning, 
for  the  outcome  of  Intemationsd  trade 
negotiations  will  effect  both  domestic 
and  foreign  policies.  This  position  was 
truly  symbolic  of  Christian  Herter's 
broad  personal  commitment.  In  this  post 
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he  achieved  much,  and  In  the  midst  of 
his  selfless  lalMrs  he  passed  away,  still 
universally  respected. 

In  every  aspect  of  his  long  career  he 
showed  personal  integrity,  professional 
competence,  and  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  his  Nation.  We  think  of  him  as  a  dip- 
lomat and  statesman,  but  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  he  was  a  very  successful 
practitioner  of  the  art  of  politics,  too. 
In  fact,  he  never  lost  an  election.  He  was 
one  of  the  great  achievers  of  his  genera- 
tion. One  who  possessed  the  admirable 
ability  to  combine  electoral  success  with 
scrupulous  honesty  in  service  to  his  fel- 
low man. 

The  grieving  members  of  his  family 
have  much.  Indeed,  to  be  proud  of  in 
Christian  Herter's  record  of  public  serv- 
ice. To  them  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  loss  at  the  death 
of  Christian  A.  Herter,  a  distinguished 
former  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  brilliant  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  a  dedicated  Secretary  of 
State. 

I  knew  him  personally  and  I  admired 
him  very  much  indeed.  I  knew  him  and 
his  family  long  ago  in  East  Hampton, 
N.Y.,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  him  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

During  the  administration  of  President 
Truman,  Christian  Herter  was  a  key  fig- 
ure in  Congress  in  laying  the  basis  for 
approval  of  the  Marshall  plan  for  Eu- 
ropean recovery.  In  so  doing  he  served 
his  country  well,  just  as  he  did  later  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  and  as  a  special  Presidential  rep- 
resentative for  international  trade  nego- 
tiations. 

His  career  of  public  service  began 
shorUy  after  he  was  graduated  from  col- 
lege. In  1916  he  was  posted  to  Berlin  as 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Service:  he 
then  served  in  Belgium,  at  the  Ver- 
sailles Peace  Conference,  and  as  assist- 
ant to  War  Relief  Administrator  Herbert 
Hoover.  Later  he  served  as  Mr.  Hoover's 
assistant  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

His  public  career  was  long,  it  was  dis- 
tinguished, and  it  was  brought  to  a  close 
only  by  death.  His  widow,  his  sons  and 
daughter,  his  many  grandchildren,  all 
have  much  to  be  proud  of.  To  them  we 
extend  our  most  profoimd  sympathies. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Christian  A.  Herter 
died  on  December  30,  1966,  the  Nation 
was  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  dedicated 
servants  of  peace — a  humble,  and  yet 
determined,  statesman — who  conceived 
of  his  mission,  whether  as  diplomat.  Con- 
gressman, or  Governor,  as  a  tnist  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  the  people  of  a  land 
insistent  upon  seeking  harmony  in  a  dis- 
cordant world.  He  was.  as  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  once  called  him,  a 
"Boston  gentleman,"  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  words  of  a  well-known  po- 
litical analyst,  "a  moderate  and  a  rational 
man."  For  these  reasons,  no  less  than 
for  his  ability  in  the  International 
sphere,  not  only  this  Nation,  but  also  the 
world,  feels  acutely  his  loss. 

I  should  like  to  note  at  this  time  the 


affection  with  which  he  was  regarded 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  He  was 
molded  In  the  classic  pattern  of  what  a 
diplomat  should  be:  bom  in  Paris  of 
expatriate  artist  parents,  he  learned 
German  and  French  as  well  as  English, 
before  being  brought  to  the  United  States 
at  the  age  of  9.  He  once  spoke  in  Paris, 
after  his  birth: 

The  first  sentence  tbat  comes  to  mind  Is 
"Each  man  has  two  countries,  his  own  and 
Prance."  This  sentence,  which  Is  so  true, 
has  been  repeated  millions  of  times,  and  I 
believe  I  can  apply  It  to  myself:  France  Is 
certainly  my  second  country  because  It  is 
the  land  of  my  birth. 

Said  the  French  Journal  du  Dimanche, 
upon  his  appointment: 

France  .  .  .  gets  a  friend  in  Herter.  He 
Is  a  friend,  almost  a  relative,  who  from  the 
time  of  his  birth  in  Paris  has  preserved  a 
deep  affection  for  France. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  point;  I 
wish  only  to  illustrate  that  Christian 
Herter  was  a  man  of  cosmopolitan  back- 
ground, brought  up  in  the  traditions  of 
both  politics  and  social  grace,  and  that 
he  combined  the  best  of  both  in  a  way 
that  won  for  him  personally,  and  for  the 
country  he  represented,  the  affection  of 
the  world.  Such  tributes  do  not  come 
without  respect  for  the  ability,  as  well  as 
love  for  the  character,  of  the  man.  Nor 
was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
abroad  limited  to  France.  I  might  cite 
one,  among  many,  tributes  paid  him. 
again  upon  his  accession  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  State  Department,  the 
praise  of  then-Chancellor  Raab  of  Aus- 
tralia, who  considered  him  "a  true  friend 
of  our  country,  and  a  man  capable  of  ful- 
filling the  difficult  task  the  United  States 
is  facing  at  the  present  time." 

After  graduating  cum  laude  from  Har- 
vard, Christian  Herter  elected  to  pursue 
the  study  of  art — what  seemed  to  him 
then  foremost  among  his  several  inter- 
ests; consequently,  he  enrolled  at  Co- 
lumbia University's  Architecture  School 
and  New  York's  School  of  Applied  De- 
sign. But  he  was  persuaded  in  1916,  at 
the  age  of  21.  to  take  a  minor  post  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Berlin,  from  which  he 
was  forced  to  leave  when  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  I  against  the 
Elaiser.  Already  he  demonstrated  his 
diplomatic  ability  when,  arrested  in 
Mainz  as  a  suspected  spy.  he  escaped 
possible  summary  execution  by  means  of 
his  persuasive  skill,  convincing  his  inter- 
rogators that  he  was  indeed  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  staff.  From  that  time 
on,  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  either  po- 
litical or  diplomatic  posts,  serving  sev- 
eral Presidents  of  both  parties. 

He  acted  as  secretary  to  a  special  com- 
mission that  negotiated  a  prisoner-of- 
war  agreement  with  Germany  in  1918, 
and  in  the  same  year  worked  as  a  staff 
member  of  the  American  commission  to 
negotiate  the  peace  at  Versailles.  In 
1919  he  went  again  to  Europe,  this  time 
to  assist  Herbert  Hoover,  who  was  di- 
recting the  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion. When  Mr.  Hoover— whose  son 
Herter  would  replace  as  Under  Secretary 
of  State  in  1956 — ^when  the  elder  Hoover 
became  Commerce  Secretary  In  1921.  he 
picked  Herter  as  his  assistant. 

Later,  disillusioned  with  Washington, 


the  young  and  idealistic  Herter  in  1924 
took  over  the  ownership  and  coedltorship 
of  the  Independent  magazine,  in  which 
position  he  urged  the  United  States  to 
"shed  Its  Isolationist  fear"  and  Join  the 
League  of  Nations.  Unable  to  remain 
aloof  from  political  activity  for  long, 
however.  Herter  was  elected  in  1931  to 
the  Massachusetts  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  he  served  until  1943; 
from  1943  to  1953  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  this  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
as  Secretary  of  State  in  1959,  "singu- 
larly blessed  with  an  enormous  fund  of 
affection  and  respect  in  Congress,"  wrote 
the  New  York  Times,  assessing  his 
ix>tential. 
In  fact — 

Continued  the  Times — 

he  had  not  a  single  enemy  of  any  substance 
In  Congress.  For  a  Secretary  of  State  In  this 
age,  this  fact  borders  on  the  miraculous. 

Christian  Herter's  record  of  service 

his  part  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
Marshall  plan — is  too  well  known  to  bear 
expansion  here.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
depth  of  human  concern  which  charac- 
terized every  aspect  of  his  public  life  that 
when  he  received  the  $10,000  Collier's 
Award  in  1948  for  distinguished  congres- 
sional service,  he  donated  the  money  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Educational  Foimda- 
tion. 

Herter,  who  never  lost  an  election, 
served  effectively  and  efficiently  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  from  1952  to 
1956,  Called  back  to  Washington  in  1956. 
he  began  his  appointment  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Appointed  in  1959  to  the 
Job  held  for  so  long  and  so  forcefully  by 
John  Foster  Dulles.  Herter  succeeded  to 
a  position  for  which  he  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Dulles  himself.  The  Senate, 
in  a  gesture  of  its  confidence  in.  and  re- 
spect for,  his  ability,  approved  his  ap- 
pointment unanimously,  after  suspend- 
ing the  rule  requiring  a  waiting  period  of 
7  days  for  oonfirmAUon. 

Although  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  was 
beseiged  with  international  difficulties, 
among  which  the  most  prominent  was 
the  diplomatic  stir  following  the  downing 
of  an  American  U-2  plane  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  Herter  never  failed  to  believe  in 
politics,  and  foreign  affairs,  as  "the  art 
of  the  possible."  He  never  ceased  to  be- 
lieve that  courteousness  and  good  man- 
ners are  essential  concomitants  to  polit- 
ical acumen  and  diplomatic  firmness, 
and  he  left  his  mark  of  cultivation  and 
gentility  upon  all  those  he  touched.  His 
internationalism  was  apparent  until  his 
death,  when  he  was  serving  as  the  Gov- 
ernment's chief  planner  and  negotiator 
on  foreign  trade,  a  position  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. That  he  accepted  this  post,  de- 
spite the  hardships  of  arthritis,  from 
which  he  had  suffered  for  25  years,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  had  already  served 
his  country  more  than  well,  is  a  tribute 
in  itself.  The  pursuits  of  old  age,  the 
devotion  to  his  family  and  his  avocations, 
were  not  to  take  precedence  over  duty 
conceived  and  Implemented  In  the  serv- 
ice of  peace  and  motivated  by  sdfless 
oompessiixi  for  human  kind.   The  Wash- 
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Ington  Post,  in  an  editorial  following  his 
death,  perhaps  best  summarizes  the  rec- 
ord of  Ills  aooompllshments: 

His  Influence  on  the  Republican  Party  was 
great  and  possibly  decisive.  ...  As  Governor, 
Congressman,  Undersecretary  and  Secretary 
of  State,  and  as  a  national  party  leader,  be 
used  his  enormous  Influence,  great  talent 
and  personal  charm  In  the  constant  pursuit 
of  peace  through  collective  international 
efforts. 

There  might  have  been  a  Marshall  Plan 
without  him,  but  without  him  that  plan 
might  never  have  had  the  strong  bi-partisan 
support  that  made  it  a  national  instead  of  an 
administration  purpose. 

There  might  have  been  a  test-ban  treaty 
without  him,  but  he  gave  the  striving  for 
such  a  treaty  its  initial  impulse  and  its 
earliest  attention  and  the  foundations  he 
laid  resulted  in  the  final  achievement. 

There  might  have  been  a  reorientation  of 
American  policy  devoted  to  cultivating  the 
good  will  and  cooperation  of  the  unaligned 
nations,  but  that  post-Dulles  change  got  its 
impetus  from  him  and  derived  much  of  its 
thrust  from  his  own  friendly,  amiable  and 
tolerant  personality. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  aaP  a 
dear  friend  and  fellow  Massachusetts  col- 
league of  Christian  Herter  when  he 
served  in  this  House,  I,  and  every  person 
ever  privileged  to  know  this  dedicated 
.patriot,  was  deeply  saddened  at  the  news 
of  his  death  last  December  3 1 .  His  whole, 
mature  life  was  spent  in  devoted  public 
service  to  his  country  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  No  one  is  likely 
to  surpass  and  few  will  ever  equal  his 
characteristically  unselfish  and  remark- 
able contribution  of  personal  integrity, 
intelligence,  industry  and  achievement 
to  the  civilized  progress  of  his  beloved 
Nation  and  the  world.  The  name  of 
Christian  Herter  will  forever  remain  in^ 
American  history  as  a  shining  ssmibol  of 
the  finest  traditions  of  honorable  public 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  time  ago  Brandeis 
University  named  a  faculty  chair  as  a 
living  tribute  to  Christian  Herter  and, 
upon  his  death,  it  was  announced  that 
what  had  been  planned  as  a  living  tribute 
would  now  be  designated  as  a  memorial 
to  him.  Donations  to  complete  the  fund 
establishing  the  Herter  chair  in  Inter- 
national relations  may  be  sent  to  Bran- 
deis University.  Waltham,  Mass. 

When  speaking  of  the  memorial  des- 
ignation Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar,  univer- 
sity president,  said : 

I  learned  with  deepest  regret  of  the  passing 
of  former  Governor  Herter.  This  came  as 
a  tremendous  shock  to  Brandeis.  where  we 
have  virtually  completed  the  endowment  for 
the  chair  in  International  relations  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Herter.  It  la  tragic  that  what  had  been 
conceived  as  a  living  and  happy  tribute  to 
one  of  our  great  statesmen  must  now  be  a 
memorial. 

"Bnmdets  is  especially  proud  that  It  con- 
ferred an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  upon 
Gov.  Herter  In  19SS  in  the  midstream  of  his 
productive  career. 

"Our  honorary  degree  citation  described 
how  he  moved  through  'the  Jungles  of  politics 
without  shedding  principles  of  Integilty.' 

"Gov.  Herter's  courage,  extraordinary  ac- 
complishments and  moral  purpose  will  always 
serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  Brandeis  as  they 
will  to  the  nation  and  the  world. 

"To  his  widow  and  children.  I  want  to  ex- 
tend the  deepest  sympathy."  Sachar  con- 
cluded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 
URGED  TO  INCREASE  ALLOCA- 
TION OF  NATURAL  GAS  TO  NEW 
YORK-NEW  JERSEY  METROPOLI- 
TAN REGION 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
30,  13  Congressmen  sent  a  strongly 
worded  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  urging  the 
Commission  "to  approve  the  use  of  sub- 
stantially more  natural  gas  for  the  pro- 
duction of  power  and  heat  In  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area." 

The  letter  is  based  on  the  facts  brought 
out  at  the  Air  Pollution  Abatement  Con- 
ference recently  held  in  New  York  City 
and  the  research  done  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
These  facts  conclusively  show  that  the 
burning  of  high  sulfur  fuels  such  as  coal 
and  oil  result  in  dangerous  amounts  of 
sulfur  dioxide  in  the  air  over  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  "Che  evidence  also 
shows  that  the  substitution  of  natural 
gas  would  substantially  reduce  the  fre- 
quency of  episodic  concentrations  of  sul- 
fur dioxide  which  have  brought  death 
and  misery  to  the  citizens  of  our  urban 
areas. 

The  letter  told  the  Commission  that  it 
"must  not  wait  for  a  major  disaster  such 
as  London's  in  1952  to  act  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  citizens." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  signers  of  the  letter 
believe  that  air  pollution  is  a  valid  con- 
sideration in  the  allocation  of  natural 
gas.  It  is  abimdantly  clear  that  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  has  an  obligation 
to  all  citizens  to  do  what  it  can  to  abate 
air  pollution.   The  letter  concludes : 

It  Is  not  an  overstatement  to  say  that, 
by  approving  additional  natural  gas  for 
power  and  heat  use,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission will  save  thousands  of  lives. 

I  wish  to  include  the  entire  text  of  the 
letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Januabt  30.  1967. 
Hon.  Lee  WHrrs. 
Chairman,  Federal  Powet  Commission. 

Dear  Chairman  Whiti:  We  are  writing  to 
you  in  reference  to  the  air  pollution  crisis 
In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area.  As  you  know,  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
are  a  major  factor  in  this  crisis.  Over  90% 
of  the  emission  of  sulfur  oxides  in  the  metro- 
politan area  Is  a  result  of  burning  fuel  for 
heat  and  power.  The  health  hazard  due  to 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  from  the  burning 
of  coal  and  oil  fuel  has  been  documented  by 
the  Department  of  Healtti,  Eklucatlon  &  Wel- 
fare. 


The  recent  conference  on  Air  Pollution 
Abatement  covering  17  counties  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  area,  and  held  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  &  Welfare 
pointed  out  that  the  substitution  of  natural 
gas  for  coal  and  oU  in  heat  and  power  pro- 
duction would  virtually  eliminate  sulfur  di- 
oxide emissions. 

The  health  and  welfare  of  millions  of  citi- 
zens In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area  is 
directly  related  to  the  aUocatlon  of  additional 
natural  gas  for  combustion  in  electric  power 
generation  and  space  heating  furnaces. 

The  relationship  between  air  pollution 
abatement  and  the  substitution  of  natural 
gas  for  ooal  and  oil  is  clear  in  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area.  Here,  unlike  other  places, 
high  sulfur  content  fossil  fuels  are  the  major 
cause  of  air  pollution  which  can  be  signifi- 
cantly attenuated  by  providing  more  natural 
gas.  Even  assuming  the  most  optimistic 
dates  for  substitution  of  iQW  sulfur  coal  and 
oU,  or  construction  of  nuclear  electric  power 
plants,  or  the  installation  of  sulfur  dioxide 
removal  systems  In  stacks,  the  growing  energy 
requirements  of  an  expanding  population 
will  Increase  the  sulfur  dioxide  load  In  the 
atmosphere  In  the  next  five  to  ten  years 
unless  additional  natural  gas  can  be  supplied. 
The  frequency  of  episodic  concentrations 
of  sulfur  dioxide,  which  bring  death  and 
misery  to  thousands  of  our  citizens,  would 
be  Immediately  decreased  as  a  result  of 
greater  use  of  natural  gas. 

To  avoid  disaster  and  to  Insure  the  right 
of  every  citizen  to  breathe  clean  air.  we  urge 
you  to  approve  the  use  of  substantially  more 
natural  gas  for  the  production  of  power  and 
heat  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  metroftoli- 
tan  area.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
must  not  wait  for  a  major  disaster  such  as 
London's  of  1952  to  act  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  citizens.  Certainly  air 
pollution  abatement  is  a  valid  consideration 
in  the  allocation  of  natural  gas. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  the  recent  report 
of  the  White  House  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  "Energy'R&D  and  National  Prog- 
ress." states  that  potential  domestic  re- 
sources of  natural  gas  are  ample  for  increased 
production  for  many  years.  Although  new 
pipelines  and  storage  facilities  may  be  re- 
quired, there  appear  to  be  no  technical  or 
economic  reasons  why  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  metropolitan  region  should  not  be 
allocated   substantially  more  natural  gas. 

Our  natural  resources  must  be  used  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  citizens.  It  Is  not  an 
overstatement  to  say  that,  by  approving  addi- 
tional natural  gas  for  power  and  heat  use, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  wm  save 
thousands  of  lives. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham. Frank  J.  Brasco,  John  O.  Dow, 
Seymour  Halpern,  Henrt  Helstoski, 
Theodore  R.  Kupferman,  Richard  D. 
McCarthy,  Adam  C.  Poweli.,  Ocden  R. 
Reid,  Joseph  Y.  Resnick,  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal,  William  F.  Rtan,  Members 
of  Congress. 
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COMRaTTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPROVING    THE    USE    OF    FORCE 
AGAINST  FRIENDLY  PEOPLES 

Mr.    CARTER.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  second  time  in  this  decade  the  United 
States  is  supporting  the  use  of  military 
force,  if  necessary,  against  people 
friendly  to  this  Nation.  The  first  case, 
of  course,  involved  the  people  of  Katanga 
in  the  Congo.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  United  Nations  forces  entered  the 
Congo  to  restore  peace  in  that  newly  in- 
dependent nation.  Before  United  Na- 
tions troops  entered  the  Congo,  Dag 
Hammarskjold  outlined  the  United  Na- 
tions position : 

This  is  an  Internal  political  problem  to 
which  the  UN  as  an  organization  obviously 
cannot  be  a  party.  Nor  would  the  entry  of 
the  UN  force  in  Katanga  mean  any  taking 
of  sides  in  the  conflict  to  which  I  have  Just 
referred.  Nor  should  It  be  permitted  to 
shift  the  weight  between  personalities  or 
groups  or  schools  of  thought  in  a  way  which 
would  prejudice  the  solution  of  the  Internal 
political  problem. 

What  happened  to  Katanga  is  now 
history.  In  three  separate  military 
drives  in  which  innocent  civilians  were 
killed,  the  United  Nations  forces  subdued 
Katanga.  The  bulk  of  the  peacekeeping 
force  moved  against  Katanga  while  law- 
lessness and  violence  reigned  in  parts  of 
Kasai  province  and  Stanleyville. 

Today,  with  the  United  Nations  forces 
long  gone  from  the  Congo,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  present  situation  in  that 
country.  Barron's,  the  national  busi- 
ness and  financial  weekly,  on  February  6, 
1967,  carried  an  article  entitled  "Law  of 
the  Jungle— The  Congo  Is  Rapidly  Re- 
verting to  Savagery."  One  passage 
states: 

Despite  an  estimated  quarter-bUlion  dol- 
lars worth  of  U.S.  aid,  the  Congo,  according 
to  a  recent  authoritative  private  appraisal, 
has  begun  to  revert  to  cannibalism.  Com- 
munism and  chaos  (not  to  mention  slavery, 
which  as  Brussels  stiffly  reminded  Kinshasa, 
happens  to  run  counter  to  the  United  Na- 
tions' Universal  Declaration  on  the  Rights 
of  Man).  If  Rhodesia  constitutes  a  vague 
threat  to  world  peace,  as  Arthur  Goldberg 
and  his  fellow  UN  diplomats  have  charged, 
the  Congo  is  a  positive  menace.  In  Africa, 
as  elsewhere,  the  U.S.  persistently  remains 
hostile  to  its  friends  and  friendly  to  its 
enemies. 

The  second  case  of  U.S.  support  of 
force  against  a  friend  is,  of  course,  Rho- 
desia. How  the  United  States  again 
foimd  itself  committed  to  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  as  a  member  of  the  U.N.  was 
synopslzed  quite  well  by  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick  in  his  syndicated  column  appear- 
ing in  the  Plain  Dealer  of  January  5, 
1967.  I  include  it  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Rhodesia  and  U.N.  Chabteb 
(By  James  3.  Kllpatrlck) 

Washington. — Ambassadbr  Arthur  Oold- 
berg  did  little  to  sell  his  case  on  Rhodesia  in 
a  speech  here  a  few  days  ago.  His  case  has 
been  flimsy  from  the  very  beginning;  and 
the  more  he  attempts  to  shore  It  up,  the  more 
glaringly  its  weaknesses  lie  exposed. 

The  ambassador  choee  the  prestigious  an- 
nual limcheon  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Law  Schools  for  delivery  of  an  address 
widely  regarded  as  an  answer  to  Dean  Ache- 


son's  blast  at  the  U.N.'s  actions.  It  was  not 
Ambassador  Goldberg's  finest  hour.  Acheson, 
formerly  secretary  of  state,  probably  has  for- 
gotten more  about  international  law  than 
Goldberg,  formerly  chief  counsel  to  the  steel- 
workers,  ever  has  learned.  The  three  years 
Goldberg  spent  on  the  Supreme  Court  added 
nothing  to  his  education  for  this  particular 
exchange. 

The  Security  Council's  action  in  Imposing 
mandatory  sanctions  upon  Rhodesia,  said  the 
ambassador,  "does  not  flout  the  principle  of 
self-determination."  And  this  is  because — 
here  the  mind  boggles — ^this  is  because  the 
white  minority  Rhodesian  regime  is  not  as- 
serting the  right  of  self-determination. 

It  would  appear  to  the  mind  of  ordinary 
men,  gifted  with  ordinary  powers  of  reason, 
that  it  is  immaterial  what  the  white  minor- 
ity Rhodesian  regime  asserts.  The  action 
of  the  Security  Council  either  flouts,  or  it 
does  not  flout,  regardless  of  any  assertion  in 
Salisbury. 

This  was  Goldberg's  second  point:  The  U.N. 
Charter's  ban  against  Intervention  in  mat- 
ters which  are  essentially  vrtthin  the  domes- 
tic Jurisdiction  of  smy  state  has  not  been 
violated  because — and  again  the  mind  bog- 
gles— because  Rhodesia  is  a  British  territory 
and  not  a  "state"  with  Its  own  sovereignty. 

Rhodesia  has  been  a  functioning,  de  facto 
state  for  the  past  14  months.  To  the  naked 
eye.  It  exhibits  every  attribute  of  sov- 
ereignty by  which  one  ordlnarUy  recognizes 
a  state — an  established  government,  a  con- 
dition of  domestic  peace  and  order,  a  code 
of  laws,  a  system  of  courts,  a  parliament 
sitting. 

But  Goldberg  will  have  it  both  ways: 
Rbodeela  Is  not  a  state;  it  is  a  territory  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Are  we  to  understand, 
then,  that  a  nation's  territories  are  not 
among  those  matters  essentially  within  Its 
own  Jvu-isdiction?    It  is  a  novel  thought. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  gets  around  the  con- 
sequences of  this  line  of  nonreasoning  by 
observing  that  principle  of  nonintervention, 
which  Acheson  thought  had  been  expressed 
so  unequivocally  in  Article  I  of  the  Charter, 
contains  an  exception.  "This  principle  shall 
not  prejudice  the  application  of  enforcement 
procedures  under  Charter  VII." 

The  astonishing  precedent  that  would  be 
established  by  Goldberg's  ingenious  con- 
struction is  that  any  member  nation  may  de- 
mand the  entire  massed  might  of  the  United 
Nations  to  prevent  one  of  its  territories  from 
attaining  independence. 

Once  he  reaches  Chapter  VII,  the  ambassa- 
dor Is  in  deeper  trouble;  for  in  order  validly 
to  Invoke  Chapter  VII,  It  must  be  shown 
that  Rhodesia  has  created  a  threat  to  the 
peace.  This  proposition  was  quite  beyond 
Mr.  Goldberg's  powers.  His  argument  boUed 
down  to  this:  that  white  Rhodesia's  peace- 
ful Independence  provokes  her  black  neigh- 
bors in  the  same  way  that  a  diamond  in  a 
Jeweler's  window  provokes  the  passing  thief. 
It  is  all  the  fault  of  Rhodesia;  it  is  all  the 
fault  of  the  Jeweler.  Rhodesia's  action  "In- 
volves great  risks  of  violence."  Mr.  Gold- 
berg has  said  so.  But  men  may  ask  If  this 
makes  it  so. 

Finally,  the  ambassador  asserts  that  the 
international  community,  in  the  late  aotb 
century,  cannot  accept  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
criminatory system  based  on  minority  rule, 
especially  when  the  discrimination  rests  upon 
racial  grounds.  The  United  States,  he  re- 
marked by  the  way  of  proof,  laid  down  that 
policy  with  Its  own  civil  war  a  century  ago. 


AN  INFORMED  AND  REASONING 
CITIZENRY 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is   there  objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  w&s  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  accent  on  education  today  one  would 
expect  a  decided  increase  in  reasoned 
and  objective  judgments  on  the  issues 
which  are  of  deep  concern  to  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
not  always  true.  A  good  case  in  point  is 
the  issue  of  trade  with  the  Soviet-bloc 
coimtries  which  is  being  encouraged  In 
some  circles.  While  the  advocates  of  in- 
creased trade  talk  of  reducing  tensions 
and  enticing  the  East  European  Com- 
munist countries  awc^  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  those  who  look  at  reality  see  the 
soUdarity  of  these  nations,  along  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  aiding  North  Viet- 
nam with  supplies  to  carry  on  their  war. 
And  to  be  realistic  does  not  necessarily 
require  a  college  degree. 

For  instance,  how  can  one  blame  a 
wife  who  has  lost  a  Navy  fiyer  husband, 
shot  down  over  North  Vietnam,  from 
rigidly  opposing  the  proposed  consular 
convention  with  the  Soviet  Union  when 
she  thinks  of  the  SAM  sites  and  the 
Migs  supplied  to  the  enemy  by  the  same 
Soviet  Union? 

Although  written  in  a  humorous  vein 
the  following  column  by  Leo  Rosten  ap- 
pearing in  Look  magazine  of  November 
15,  1966,  recommends  a  cure  for  over- 
simpllflcations,  non  sequiturs,  half- 
truths  and  packaged  thinking  so  prev- 
alent today  in  some  circles.  Would,  that 
more  would  try  it. 

I  insert  the  article,  "An  Infuriating 
Man,"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
An  Inturiating  Man 
You  take  my  friend  Fenwlck.  He  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly lovable  Uttie  man.  His  disposition 
is  so  sunny,  his  character  so  open,  that  even 
the  most  hardened  cynics,  of  whom  my  wife 
is  International  Chairman,  caU  Fenwlck  "ut- 
terly adorable."  He  epitomizes  the  Boy  Scout 
credo:  He  is  "trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful, 
friendly,  courteous,  kind,  obedient,  cheerful, 
thrifty,  brave,  clean  [great  Scott!  but  he's 
clean],  reverent." 

Now,  you  would  think  that  with  a  track 
record  like  that,  Fenwlck  would  be  Just 
about  the  most  popular  man  on  our  block. 
That  is  not  so.  Fenwlck  Is  the  most  xinpopu- 
lar  man  on  our  block.  People  can't  stand 
him.  I  have  seen  Sunday-school  teachers 
with  unblemished  complexions  and  account 
executives  with  split-level  ranch  hoiises 
throw  conniption  fits  at  the  mere  mention 
of  Fenwick's  name.    Why? 

I  puzzled  over  this  for  years,  using  the  fin- 
est puzzling  equipment  money  can  buy,  be- 
fore I  hit  ufton  the  answer :  Fenwlck  is  a  man 
who  goes  around  being  logical.  He  even  usee 
reason  in  discussions,  and  all  of  th^  time. 

Now,  most  people  believe  in  reason  the 
way  they  believe  in  cold  showers:  It's  OK,  If 
you  don't  overdo  it.  Very  few  people  are  so 
insensitive  to  their  fellowman  as  to  go 
around  applying  reason  to  other  people's 
feelings,  beliefs  or  politics.  The  application 
of  reason  to  human  affairs  is  illogical.  It  Is 
also  extremely  dangerous,  as  you  shall  see. 

Femwlck.  who  Is  vwy  intelligent,  assumes 
that  other  people  are  very  Intelligent  too — 
and  that,  believe  it  or  not,  is  the  way  he  talks 
to  them.  This  makes  people  very  uncom- 
fortable, for  nothing  is  more  terrifying  than 
being  treated  as  if  you  are  extremely  intelli- 
gent— especially  by  someone  you  barely 
know.  It  makes  you  think,  which  imposes 
cruel  demands  on  your  brain,  and  even 
makes  you  examine  the  pat,  conventional 
answers  you  have  always  employed  Instead 
of  reaaon — or  reasoning. 
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Fanwlek  Wcea  reasoning.  He  alao  like* 
people.  So  be  listens  carefully  to  anytblng 
you  tell  him,  and  promptly  wanta  to  know 
wbere  and  how  you  found  out  whatever 
it  is  you  told  him — and  how  you  know  It 
Is  so.  Worse,  he  separates  Inferences  from 
proof.  Fenwlck  enjoys  following  every  single 
little  chug  In  your  train  of  thought — In- 
deed, he  gets  right  on  the  train  with  you. 
And  you  have  barely  begun  to  move  before 
Fenwlck  excitedly  demonstrates  that:  (a) 
you  have -taken  the  wrong  train;  or  (b)  it 
doesn't  stop  where  you  want  to  go;  or  (c) 
the  tracks  don't  lead  from  your  premise  to 
your  perferrec'  conclvision,  or  (d)  that  train 
will  land  you  where  you  dont  want  to  go 
and  didn't  even  know  you  were  going. 

Tes,  Fenwlck  comes  pretty  close  to  being 
that  most  odious  and  exasperating  of  himian 
types:  the  persistent  thinker.  He  may  even 
(I  hate  to  suggest  this)  be  an  intellectual. 
An  Intellectual  la  a  man  who  shamelessly 
uses  his  brain  most  of  the  time.  (No  one, 
of  course,  u^es  bis  brain  all  of  the  time; 
such  a  man  would  be  a  monster — he  would 
not  dig  sandplles  by  the  sea,  or  fall  in  love. 
CK'  observe  Mother's  Day.) 

Oscar  Wilde  said:  "I  can  stand  brute  force, 
but  brute  rtason  Is  quite  unbearable.  .  .  . 
It  is  hitting  below  the  intellect."  But  Fen- 
wick,  that  perverse  fellow,  never  hits  below 
the  intellect.  He  is  always  patient,  fair, 
moderate — which  makes  him  still  more  un- 
popular. He  is  so  fair  that  people  can't 
even  accuse  him  of  using  unfair  tactics, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  aggravating 
when  you  are  wrong. 

I  once  heard  Fenwick  tell  a  cocktail  party 
f\ill  of  decent,  tax-paying  liberals  that  no 
planned  society  can  give  or  has  ever  given 
its  masses  anywhere  near  the  standard  of 
living  of  a  competitive,  "capitalist"  society. 
After  the  dumbfounded  humanitarians  had 
finished  stamping  their  feet,  screaming  "Re- 
actionary!" and  otherwise  increasing  their 
psychiatric  bills,  Fenwick  earnestly  compared 
the  record  of  West  Germany  with  East  Ger- 
many, of  Japan  with  Red  China,  of  Italy  or 
France  or  England  with  Soviet  Russia.  Why, 
he  practically  gave  several  of  his  listeners 
apoplexy  by  going  so  far  as  to  compare  Cuba 
before  and  after  Fidel  Castro. 

If  that  episode  doesn't  tell  you  what  kind 
Of  a  screwball  Fenwick  Is,  let  me  cite  an- 
other. Fenwick  and  a  friend  of  mine  from 
Washington  were  talking  about  the  mini- 
mum wage,  which  Congress  bsm  voted  to 
raise  from  $1.26  an  hour  to  $1.40 — and  to 
$1.00  an  hour  in  1968.  Fenwick  stunned  my 
friend  by  mournfully  stating  that  these 
minimum-wage  laws  will  create  unemploy- 
ment— and  precisely  among  those  unskilled 
workers  (Negroes,  teen-agers,  Puerto  Ricans) 
whom  the  minimum-wage  laws  pretend  to 
help. 

Fenwick  said:  "To  begin  with,  the  average 
wage  earner  today  gets  about  tvHce  $1.40  an 
bo\ir.  So  the  bill  is  not  going  to  affect 
him — " 

"Tbe  bill  beipe  the  unskilled,  the  under- 
educated !"  my  friend  sternly  said. 

"An  admirable  intention,"  beamed  Fen- 
wick. "A  large  proportion  of  that  group  is 
unemployed — but  if  employers  aren't  hiring 
them  at  $1.25  an  hour,  will  they  hire  them 
at  $1.40  an  hour?" 
I  poured  a  stiff  drink  for  my  friend. 
Fenwick  went  on:  "Surely  the  luiemployed 
will  have  less  chance  of  getting  a  job  under 
the  new  minimum-wage  laws  than  they  bad 
under  the  old." 

"What?"  cried  my  friend.  "Can  you  prove 
that?" 

"Yes."  said  Fenwick  kindly.  "Every  time 
minimum  wages  have  been  raised,  since  IMS, 
the  ratio  of  imemployed  teen-agers  has  risen. 
Every  time  you  raise  the  minimum,  you  must 
push  more  unskilled,  diacrimlnated-against 
workers  on  to  the  imemployment  rolls." 

"What  about  the  greedy  employers."  my 
friend  demanded,  "who  cruelly  exploit  their 


workers  by  paying  them  barely  enough  to 
Uveon?!!" 

"Oh,  very,  very  few  ■employers  can  hold  on 
to  workmen  if  they  pay  them  less  than  the 
workers  can  get  elsewhere." 

"It  isn't  what  they  can  'get,'  it's  what 
they're  worth!"  my  friend  thimdered. 

"Only  God  can  decide  how  much  a  man 
is  'worth,' "  sighed  Fenwick.  "We're  talk- 
ing about  the  best  price  a  man  can  get — " 

"Some  men  can't  live  on  that!  Or  feed 
their  children — " 

"We  certainly  ought  to  remedy  that!"  said 
Fenwick.  "Let's  guarantee  the  poor  a  mini- 
mum income.  That  does  far  less  damage 
than  a  minimum  wage." 

"Do  you  mean  to  stand  there  and  tell 
me" — my  friend  was  too  excited  to  notice 
that  Fenwick  was  sitting,  not  standing — 
"that  no  workers  are  helped  when  we  raise 
the  minimum  wage?" 

"Oh.  some  workers  will  be  raised  from  $1.25 
to  $1.40  an  hour,  but  far  more  will  not  get 
a  Job  they  might  have  gotten  at  $1.25.  And 
fewer  teen-agers  and  Negroes  will  get  trained 
on-the-job — which  they  desperately  want 
and  need.  It  becomes  too  costly  to  train 
them  for  skills  that  take  long  training  pe- 
riods. Raising  minimum  wages  Is  absolutely 
heartless,"  mourned  Fenwick.  "It  prices  In- 
nocent, willing  worklngmen  and  women  right 
out  of  the  market!" 

"Then  why  should  Congress  pass  such 
laws?"  my  friend  shouted.  "And  why  would 
humanitarian  men  like  President  Johnson 
and  Governor  Rockefeller  support  them?" 

"Politics,"  chuckled  Fenwrtck.  "Politicians 
and  labor  leaders  get  credit  for  raising 
wages." 

"I  happen  to  know  that  many  business 
leaders  favor  minimum-wage  legislation!" 

"Of  course  they  do — If  they're  making 
money  in  the  North,"  beamed  Fenwick. 
"Northern  employers  love  to  force  up  their 
competitors'  costs  in  the  South.  In  that 
way,  business  leaders  in  the  North  won't 
have  to  face  the  desirable  effects  of  that 
free-enterprise  system  they  love  to  extol. 
The  public,  of  course,  will  pay  higher  prices 
for  many  things — and  a  good  many  low-wage 
earners  in  the  South,  where  living  costs  are 
cheaper,  will  become  dlsemployed.  And 
many  more  will  remain  more  hopelessly  un- 
employed than  they  already  are."  Fenwick 
regarded  my  friend  innocently.  "Tell  me 
honestly:  Would  you  rather  work  for  $1.25 
an  hour,  or  be  unemployed  at  $1.40?" 

While  my  friend  was  wrestling  with  many 
unkind  thoughts,  Fenwick  gave  his  guileless, 
friendly  smile:  "I  am  all  in  favor  of  wages 
rising — for  the  right  reasons.  Take  domes- 
tic servants,  who  have  enjoyed  a  remarkable, 
laudable  increase  in  their  earnings.  Now, 
domestic  servants  don't  even  have  a  union — " 

But  I  can't  bear  to  go  on.  I  guess  you 
can  see  why  Fenwick  is  so  unpopular.  The 
man  is  infuriating. 

Leo  Rosten. 
P.S. — Outraged  letters  should  be  addressed 
to  P.O.  Box  146,  Tlerra  del  Fuego,  where  I 
shall  be  spending  the  long,  hard  winter.    L.R. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL 
ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  GALrPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1967.  This  bill  is  similar 
to  lafit  year's  legislation,  but  I  think  it 
contains  some  significant  improvements. 


Mr.  MirsKiB  has  introduced  it  in  the  other 
body,  and  it  has  already  received  strong 
support  frcHn  many  {u»demlc  experts  as 
well  as  those  wlio  deal  with  day-to-day 
practical  problems  such  as  Mayor  Lind- 
say of  New  York  City. 

One  of  the  least  noticed  developments 
in  our  country  has  been  the  enormous 
growth  over  the  last  20  years  of  State 
and  local  governments.  We  have  grown 
used  to  thinking  of  "big  government"  as 
"big  Federal  Government."  But  we  must 
recognize  that  in  response  to  the  enor- 
mous needs  of  our  citizens,  especially  our 
city  dwellers,  we  have  witnessed  a  mush- 
rooming of  programs  and  personnel  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

In  the  two  decades  from  1946  to  1965. 
State  revenues  rose  467  percent  and  local 
revenues  rose  460  percent.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  States  and  localities  spent  $li 
billion  to  meet  public  needs;  today  they 
are  spending  nearly  $90  billion. 

There  has  been  similar  Jump  in  State 
and  local  employment  to  cope  with  ad- 
ministering these  increased  revenues.  For 
example,  we  now  have  8  million  people 
working  in  State  and  local  governments, 
in  contrast  to  only  3.3  million  in  1946. 
This  130-percent  growth  in  employment 
at  the  local  level  presents  a  startling 
comparison  with  the  relatively  stable, 
and  low  figure  of  2.6  million  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

Unfortunately,  the  growth  in  both  em- 
ployment figures  and  public  programs  at 
the  State  and  local  level  has  not  always 
been  accompanied  by  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  professional  caliber  of  ad- 
ministration. The  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  in 
studying  this  problem  exhaustively  con- 
cluded that  the  primary  need  of  State 
and  local  governments  is  to  attract  and 
retain  good  people.  Both  the  shortage 
of  professional  manpower  and  the  immi- 
nent retirement  of  many  competent  peo- 
ple who  entered  govei'nment  service  dur- 
ing the  lean  days  of  the  1930's  are  creat- 
ing serious  problems  in  building  uP 
strong  State  and  local  civil  service  sys- 
tems. 

The  recent  enactment  of  many  Great 
Society  programs  which  rely  heavily  on 
skilled  administration  at  the  local  level, 
has  focused  much  attention  on  the  need 
for  first-rate  people  to  carry  them  out. 
The  success  of  both  the  poverty  program 
and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  for  example,  rests  on  the  sen- 
sitivity and  professionalism  of  those  who 
have  the  immediate  responsibility,  at  the 
local  level,  for  putting  them  in  action. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  is  to  strengthen 
these  State  and  local  civil  service  sys- 
tems. Title  I  authorizes  the  President,  to 
the  extent  he  deems  practicable,  to  re- 
quire that  State  and  local  administrative 
personnel  be  employed  under  a  merit  sys- 
tem if  Federal  funds  are  to  be  received 
imder  grant-in-aid  programs.  Other 
titles  give  matching  grants  to  help 
strengthen  personnel  management  sys- 
tems, authorize  Federal  persormel  train- 
ing programs  to  admit  State  and  local 
trainees,  emd  encourage  Joint  recruit- 
ment on  the  Federal  and  local  level. 

One  feature  of  the  1967  bill  which  I 
would  like  to  mention  specifically  is  title 
vm  which  provides  for  interchange  of 
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Federal,  State,  and  local  employees  for 
a  period  of  up  to  2  years.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  we  would  avoid  the 
unfortunate  situation  where  many  dedi- 
cated career  civil  servants  are  Inhibited 
from  moving  from  Federal  to  State  em- 
ployn'ent,  or  vice  versa,  because  Uiey 
would  lose  substantial  benefits  based  on 
seniority  or  uninterrupted  tenure. 

This  bill  will  enable  Federal  employees 
to  transfer  their  valuable  services  and 
expertise  to  State  programs  without  loss 
of  retirement  credits,  sick  leave,  or  medi- 
cal insurance.  Similarly,  State  and  mu- 
nicipal employees  who  might  have  much 
to  gain  from  observing  the  procedures 
and  techniques  used  on  the  Federal  level 
will  be  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of 
Federal  service.  I  am  convinced  that 
these  new  provisions  to  promote  the  mo- 
bility of  public  servants  at  all  levels  and 
In  all  branches  is  a  healthy  development 
which  should  be  encouraged  and  facili- 
tated. 

Our  State  and  local  personnel  systems 
have  become  a  major  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  many  of  our  new  public  welfare 
programs.  The  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1967  provides  a  variety  of 
ways  to  strengthen  the  professional 
standing  and  prestige  of  personnel  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAW— XV 

Mr.  GALIPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasteniceier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1951,  Dr.  M.  H.  TYytten,  In  conjunc- 
tion with  his  committee  recommenda- 
tions concerning  student  deferments  for 
the  new  selective  service  law,  wrote: 

We  cannot  foresee  the  future.  We  can- 
not know  what  the  relative  rolee  of  the 
natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and 
the  humanities  will  be  in  that  future.  We 
cannot  guess  what  area  of  Icnowledge  or 
narrow  portion  of  knowledge  or  narrow  por- 
tion of  an  area  of  knowledge,  seemingly 
esoteric  and  useless  in  practical  matters 
today,  may  become  of  basic  and  vital  Im- 
portance in  the  future.  And  until  we  can 
know  these  things,  until  we  can  develop 
omniscience  and  clairvoyance  about  devel- 
opments to  come,  we  must  cling  fast  to 
across-the-board  student  deferment — ^that 
Is,  to  deferment  of  the  scholastically  prom- 
ising individual  regardless  of  the  field  of 
knowledge  be  chooses  to  specialize  In. 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Trytten's  guideline 
is  not  always  followed.  Some  State 
draft  directors,  like  Virginia's  Capt. 
Charles  L.  Kessler.  believe  that  the  stu- 
dent deferment  program  should  be 
ended,  except  for  those  studying  science, 
engineering,  medicine  or  any  other  sub- 
ject deemed  essential  to  the  national 
economy.  General  Hershey,  in  an  in- 
terview, said: 

I  happen  to  think  that  liberal-arts  peo- 
ple are  going  to  have  to  run  tbla  world, 
because  the  specialists  haven't  got  enough 
sense  to  do  more  than  their  own  special^. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  know  very  well  that 


most  local  boards  will  defer  someone  who's 
in  premedlc  or  medical  school  before  they 
will  defer  the  liberal-arta  man,  and  It  wont 
make  any  difference  what  I  say. 

The  National  Director  then  reported 
that: 

The  local  boards  wlU  defer  a  scientist 
before  somebody  who  is  teaching  music.  I 
know  they'U  defer  an  engineer  before  some- 
body doing  something  else.  Biology  la  give 
and  take.  Sometimes  they  think  these 
biologists  are  going  to  be  in  a  position  to 
kill  everybody  in  the  world,  and  they'll  go 
a  long  way  to  defer  one.  Sometimes  they 
don't  know  what  biology  is — tf  they  think 
it's  botany,  they  won't  go  so  far. 

When  asked,  during  this  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  interview  what  the 
chances  are  of  a  student  obtaining  a  de- 
ferment if  he  intended  to  become  a 
teacher,  the  general  replied: 

You  better  not  expect  a  perfect  answer  on 
this  question  of  "whom  do  we  defer" — espe- 
cially if  things  get  a  lot  tighter,  as  I  sort  of 
think  we  are  being  prepared  to  expect. 

We  started  deferring  teachers  with  some 
emphasis  about  the  time  that  Sputnik  went 
up.  Are  teachers  in  the  national  interest? 
Why  Is  it  that  Congress  will  loan  a  kid  money 
to  go  to  college,  and  if  he'll  teach  five  years, 
he  doesn't  owe  anything?  They  gave  him 
about  a  20  per  cent  reduction  In  his  loan  for 
every  year  of  teaching. 

Is  that  a  recognition  that  a  teacher  is  in 
the  public  interest?  I  would  think  so.  But 
I've  got  to  run  the  draft  with  people,  and 
they've  got  their  own  ideas  a  lot  of  times. 
You  go  out  and  try  to  tell  the  public  they 
should  defer  a  lawyer  with  the  same  speed 
they  do  an  engineer.    You  Just  can't  sell  it. 

If  a  student  is  in  the  health  line,  he's 
gomg  to  be  hard  to  tear  loose,  because  every- 
body can  see  themselves  sick. 

If  he's  studying  to  b%  a  minister,  you'd 
probably  start  your  deferments  with  him. 
But  when  there's  some  poor  cuss  struggling 
around  there  in  Uberal  arts,  and  the  board 
says,  "I'm  going  to  show  people  how  to  gov- 
ern themsehfes" — he  would  get  laughed  at. 

Still,  I  believe  honestly  that  the  salvation 
of  this  world  is  trying  to  get  somebody  who 
knows  a  little  bit  of  a  lot  of  things  and  has 
some  guts  and  character.  But  I  don't  know 
if  you  can  develop  either  one  of  these 
qualities. 

Last  June,  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
field]  presented  an  excellent  example 
of  the  chaotic  structure  of  the  Selective 
Service  System.  He  reported  that  in  one 
community  in  his  district,  four  local 
boards  operated  out  of  the  same  build- 
ing but  each  board  adopted  its  own  pro- 
cedures, practices,  and  interpretation  of 
the  law  and  devised  their  own  set  of  reg- 
ulations. Some  of  these  boards  even 
have  been  further  split  into  panels,  again 
each  with  its  own  methods.  Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD  went  on  to  describe  the  differing 
policies  of  the  California  boards: 

We  have  in  California  some  76  Junior  col- 
leges, with  the  currlculvun  containing  the 
first  2  years  of  college,  and  they  have  the 
same  standards  of  the  4-year  colleges.  But 
yet,  if  a  student  attends  a  Junior  college — 
and  tills  is  where  about  459,000  students  of 
most  poor  students  (sic)  are  going  to  col- 
lege— some  boards  are  recognizing  and  re- 
specting Junior  colleges,  others  do  not. 

One  board  defers  a  student  to  the  middle 
of  October  after  registration,  while  another 
defers  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  Jime. 
One  board  considers  that  a  full-time  student 
Is  one  who  takes  30  units  of  study,  while 


another  board   requires  34  units;    another 
says  la. 

This  is  a  perfect  description  of  what 
happens  when  the  local  boards  have  "got 
their  own  ideas."  It  results  in  chaos 
and  disorder.  General  Hershey,  how- 
ever, is  satisfied  with  this  operation  and 
continues  to  oppose  the  introduction  of 
uniform  standards: 

We've  got  4000  local  boards  and  if  half  of 
them  are  wrong,  that's  a  damn  sight  better 
than  if  I  were  making  the  decisions.  I 
could  be  wrong  all  the  time. 

General  Hershey  notwithstanding,  the 
confusion  originating  from  the  varying 
policies  practiced  by  the  local  Boards 
necessitates  the  establishment  of  uni- 
form standards. 


REASON  AND  TOLERANCE  IS  NEED- 
ED IN  ENFORCEMENT  OF  SCHOOL 
GUIDELINES 

Mr.  GAUFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Foqua]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  U.S.  Ofllce  of  Education  released  its 
guidelines  for  the  school  year  1967  under 
tiUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

I  am  very  concerned  sis  to  Low  these 
guidelines  will  be  enforced.  If  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Office  of  Education  is  infiex- 
ible  and  imbending,  then  very  serious 
problems  will  confront  local  school  offl- 
clftls 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  is 
one  of  helpfulness  and  tolerance,  I  feel 
that  States  like  Florida  can  make  genu- 
ine progress.  In  some  situations,  com- 
pliance is  no  problem,  in  others  it  takes 
a  little  time  and  thought,  more  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

What  I  have  to  say  here  today  is  some- 
thing I  feel  is  critical  to  education  in 
these  United  States.  Maximum  progress 
can  and  will  be  made  only  through  co- 
operation, and  I  feel  that  too  often  we 
have  not  seen  that  attitude. 

Let  me  state  that  I  speak  about 
Florida. 

Our  State  has  one  of  the  finest  edu- 
cators this  NaUon  has  produced  in  our 
superintendent''  of  public  instruction, 
Floyd  Christian.  His  department  has  no 
intention  of  willfully  violating  the  law, 
rather  they  seek  to  blend  the  law  of  the 
land  with  the  circumstances  they  find 
themselves  with. 

This  department  needs  and  should 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  but  too  often  this  has  not 

bf'^Tl  the  CfiiSG 

This  is  a  highly  sensitive  area  and 
needs  to  be  handled  by  professionals. 
The  Office  of  Education  sees  that  com- 
petent men  and  women  are  used  in  this 
area.  Professional  educators  can  imder- 
stand  professions^  educators,  and  can 
work  together  to  solve  our  problems. 

Each  school  district  presents  a  differ- 
ent situation.     There  are  many  areas 
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where  there  will  be  absolutely  no  prob- 
lem. There  are  others  where  the  situa- 
tion is  extremely  di£Bcult.  It  was  never 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  that  arbitrary  figures 
be  used.  Rather  it  was  their  intent  that 
no  child  be  denied  access  to  any  school 
because  of  his  or  her  race,  color,  or  creed. 

There  are  many  States  that  are  mak- 
ing a  good-faith  effort.  I  submit  to  you 
that  no  State  in  the  Nation  has  made 
more  progress  and  a  more  determined 
effort  than  has  Florida. 

Why  then  should  we  not  see  a  con- 
ciliatory attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Office 
of  Education? 

Time  after  time  we  have  seen  the  State 
department  of  education  bypassed,  yet 
there  has  never  been  any  hint  nor  criti- 
cism that  the  State  agency  sought  to 
thwart  the  intent  of  the  law. 

What  I  plead  for  is  simply  ccMnmon- 
sense  and  reason.  I  can  imderstand 
harsh  measures  when  there  is  a  complete 
lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  Such,  I  contend,  is  not  now.  nor 
has  it  been,  the  situation  in  Florida. 

I  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  that  only 
through  cooperation  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials  can  we  achieve  real  progress. 

There  are  so  many  variables  in  dealing 
with  combining  schools.  It  makes  sense 
to  handle  each  on  an  individual  basis. 

And  when  handling  them  on  that  indi- 
vidual basis,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
use  reason — that  we  attempt  not  to  dis- 
rupt the  educational  process  of  the 
children. 

This  is  a  trying  period. 

I  believe  firmly  and  sincerely  that  the 
county  superintendents  in  Florida  are  as 
honorable  and  hard  working  as  any 
group  of  educators  In  the  Nation.  Re- 
cently I  received  information  from  most 
of  the  superintendents  in  my  district  as 
to  the  problems  which  the  guidelines 
have  caused  them. 

I  think  it  significant  to  point  out  that 
these  men  already  have  a  multitude  of 
problems.  Financing  of  their  local 
school  system,  acquiring  and  keeping  fac- 
ilities, and  so  forth,  are  tremendous 
tasks. 

The  goal  we  seek  is  the  best  possible 
education  for  every  child.  I  believe  that 
if  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  adopt  the 
attitude  that  it  will  work  with  the  State, 
and  through  the  State,  real  progress  can 
be  made. 

I  think  that  professional  educators, 
genuinely  concerned  about  the  quall^  of 
education  as  well  as  compliance  with  the 
law,  can  do  more  In  1  year  of  reason- 
able action,  than  we  will  see  in  a  decade 
of  force  and  coercion. 

It  is  at  least  worth  a  try. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  date. 

I  find  that  too  often  we  have  seen  di- 
rectives arrived  at  in  a  bureaucratic  way 
In  Washington  and  then  crammed  down 
the  throat  of  local  officials,  without  re- 
gard to  local  conditions. 

In  our  foreign  aid  program,  this  Nation 
recognizes  that  local  conditions  vary,  and 
we  attempt  to  recognize  those  conditions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  own  people  are 
dtie  this  consideration. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  OUR  MERCHANT 
MARINB 

Mr.  GALinANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Dent]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  titiis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  up- 
coming argument  on  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  the  following  data  on  the 
plight  of  our  merchant  marine  should  be 
read  by  every  Member. 

For  the  past  10  years  I  have  tried  to 
impress  Congress  with  the  facts  of  for- 
eign trade. 

When  measured  by  any  honest  rule, 
this  Nation  is  facing  a  serious  industrial 
crisis  because  of  our  trade  policies.  We 
can  have  American  Industrial  and  Job 
protection  without  isolationism,  or  we 
can  have  free  trade  and  a  bankrupt  in- 
dustrial complex. 

OtTR  Merchant  Marine  and  Enlarged  Foreign 
Trade 

(By  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  chairman,  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy, 
October  28,  1966) 

A  lingering  hope  has  persisted  that  a  posi- 
tive correlation  could  be  established  between 
the  fortunes  of  our  merchant  marine  and  the 
upward  trend  of  our  foreign  trade.  The  Idea 
of  such  a  correlation  seems  natural  and 
wholly  reasonable. 

It  has  been  a  long-su<I«rlng  hope  and  It 
stlU  •bums,  though  rathet  fitfully,  In  some 
breasts. 

Unfortunately  for  this  fond  hope  the  rec- 
ord of  the  last  thirty  years  gives  It  little  if 
any  sustenance.  The  only  correlation  that  is 
visible  is  a  regressive  one.  The  record  indi- 
cates that  the  higher  our  trade  has  mounted, 
the  lower  has  run  the  percentage  carried  by 
American  flag  ships.  This  Is  specifically  true 
of  our  imports  but  not  wbolly  so  of  our  ex- 
ports because  cargo  and  ndlitary  preferences 
have  moderately  boosted  our  ships'  export 
participation. 

IMPORT  trade 

Were  our  merchant  marine  competitive 
with  the  ships  of  other  countries  our  share  of 
yearly  imports  carried  in  ovir  ships  should 
have  remained  constant  or  nearly  so.  As  im- 
ports increased  our  share  of  the  cargoes 
should  have  increased  in  proportion.  The 
following  table  abstracted  from  the  Statis- 
tical Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1966, 
Table  871,  p.  600,  shows  the  waterbome  im- 
ports of  the  United  Statea,  classified  by  flag 
of  the  carrier  vessels  for  qertaln  years  from 
1935  to  1964: 

V.S.  import  tonnage  (cargo)   by  flag  of 
carrier  vestel 

(In  millions  of  short  tons] 


Year 

Total 
import 

cargo 
tonnage 

Carried 

u^^L 

flag 
ships 

Carried 

by 
foreign- 
flag 
ships 

Percent 
United 
States 

1936 

38.0 

39.4 

96.7 

141.1 

196.8 

23a7 

15.8 
31.4 

42.  a 

37.4 
19.4 
16.8 

22.2 
8.0 

64.4 
103.7 
179.2 
217.4 

41.6 

19451 

1960       .     ... 

79.7 
43  7 

1966 

26.6 

1960 

9.9 

1964 

7.0 

>  Exdudes  U.S.  Army  and  N>vy  cargo,  and  Great 
Lakes. 

From  the  above  table  it  can  be  seen  that 
aa  recently  as  1965  our  flag  ships  carried 
26.6%  of  our  Import  tonnage  or  37.4  million 
short  tons  of  a  total  of  Ml.l  million  tons. 


This  percentage  declined  sharply  in  subse. 
quent  years  even  as  our  impmts  climbed  to 
new  heights.  By  1960  when  import  tonnage 
had  risen  to  198.8  million,  or  by  40%  In  five 
years,  the  tonnage  carried  by  our  flag  ships 
had  dropped  from  37.4  million  to  19.6  million, 
or  by  47.5%. 

The  share  of  our  imports  carried  by  Amer- 
ican flag  vessels  declined  from  26.5%  to 
9.9%. 

Since  1960  our  share,  already  at  this  low 
level,  has  continued  to  slip.  In  1964  total 
Imports  had  risen  to  233.7  million  \ona  but 
we  carried  only  16.2  million  tons  of  it.  or 
7.0%.  Had  we  held  even  to  the  1960  share 
we  would  have  carried  23.1  million  tons  in- 
stead of  16.2  million,  or  7  million  tons  more 
than  the  actual  haul. 

Better  yet,  had  we  held  at  the  1955  share 
(26.5%)  in  1964,  our  ships  would  have  car- 
ried 61.9  million  tons  instead  of  16.2  million 
tons,  or  nearly  four  times  the  tonnage  to 
which  our  share  had  shrunk  in  1964.  Mean- 
time our  merchant  marine  continued  to  be 
pilloried  for  its  inability  to  do  better  in 
spite  of  the  subsidies  it  has  received  year 
after  year. 

On  an  absolute  rather  than  share  basis, 
the  tonnage  of  Imports  carried  by  our  ships 
In  1964  (16.2  million)  compared  with  15.8 
million  tons  in  1935,  or  an  Increase  of  less 
than  3%  in  30  years,  while  total  import  ton- 
nage increased  from  38.0  million  in  1933  to 
233.7  million  in  1964.  This  was  more  than 
a  six-fold  increase. 

The  only  sound  conclusion  is  that  the 
growth  oi  our  import  trade,  which  was  in 
the  magnitude  of  600%  in  terms  of  tonnage, 
as  Just  noted,  in  the  past  30  years,  did 
nothing  for  our  merchant  marine.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes.  In  point  of  growth  and 
participation,  American  flag  ship  construc- 
tion and  op)eratlon  stood  still  during  the  last 
30  years,  so  far  as  imports  are  concerned, 
with  the  -exception  of  the  World  War  II 
period.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
so  far  as  present  governmental  merchant 
marine  policy  is  concerned  a  doubling  of 
our  foreign  trade  even  now  would  of  itself 
underwrite  the  construction  of  a  single  ship. 
If  these  policies  so  successfully  resisted  ex- 
pansion over  a  30-year  period  (the  wartime 
expansion  excepted)  while  a  six-fold  increase 
in  our  import  tonnage  occurred,  they  would 
surely  experience  little  diflSculty  in  resisting 
any  stimulus  to  shipbuilding  from  a  mere 
doubling  of  the  present  level  of  imports. 

EXPORT  TRADE 

The  case  of  our  export  trade  is  a  little 
better;  but  the  more  favorable  showing  did 
not  arise  from  a  stronger  international  com- 
petitive position.  It  was  the  result  of  cargo 
preferences.  Even  so  the  record  has  been  dis- 
mal enough,  and  the  outlook  grim. 

The  next  table  will  show  U.S.  flag  ship 
participation  in  our  export  trade: 

VS.  export  tonnage  (cnrgo)   by  Hag  of 
carrier  vessel 


[In  millions  of  short  tons] 

Year 

Total 
export 

cargo 
tonnage 

Carried 
by 

flag 
ships 

Carried 

foreign- 
flag 
ships 

Percent 
United 
SUtos 

1836' 

42.7 
61.6 
62.6 
112.7 
123.8 
171.4 

9.7 
37.7 
20.3 
2^2. 1 
20.1 
23.9 

3zg 

23.8 

42.3 

90.6 

103.7 

147.4 

on  Q 

1945       

61.2 

1960 

32.5 

1955 

1<).6 

I960       

lfi.3 

1964. 

14.0 

Source:  Statistical  Abstract  ofthe  United  States,  1966. 
table  871,  p.  600. 

In  1955  when  our  ships  carried  26  5%,  as 
the  first  Table  shows,  of  our  import  tonnage, 
they  carried  only  19.6%  of  our  export  ton- 
nage, as  the  above  Table  shows.  By  con- 
trast with  the  downward  plunge  In  our  share 
of  lmp<»t  tonnage  from  26.6%   in  1066  to 
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9.9%  In  1960,  our  share  of  the  exp(»'t  tonnage 
fell  only  from  19.6%  to  18.3%  during  the 
same  period.  Cargo  preference  extended  to 
AID  shipments  held  down  the  slippage.  De- 
spite this  preference,  however,  our  share  In 
our  export  shipments  fell  to  14.0%  in  1964. 
Without  the  AID  preference  it  would  have 
been  less  than  half  as  much  or  between  6% 
and  67o.' 

This  decline  in  our  share  occurred  while 
total  exports  rose  from  123.8  million  tons 
(1960)  to  171.4  million  tons  in  1964  or  30%. 

Had  we  carried  the  same  share  In  1964  as 
In  1955  (which  was  a  modest  19.6%),  ovir 
ships  would  have  carried  33.6  million  tons 
more  of  exports  than  they  did,  or  57.6  million 
tons  instead  of  only  23.9  million  tons. 

Again,  it  is  clear  that  the  growth  of  our 
over-all  export  trade  did  not  rub  off  on  our 
own  shipping.  Our  ships  were  held  In  the 
doldrums  by  a  public  policy  that  not  only 
inhibited  but  stunted  all  growth  except  such 
as  was  attributable  to  cargo  preference. 

OVSR-ALL  TONNAGE 

Other  measures  of  the  regression  of  otu: 
merchant  marine  confirm  the  atrophy  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  The  following 
table  shows  the  net  tonnage  of  vessels  en- 
tering our  seaports,  by  flag  of  carrier  vessel: 

Vessels  entered  in  foreign  trade,  by  flag  of 
carrier  vessel,  net  registered  tonnage 

(In  millions  of  short  tons] 


Year 

Total 
tonnage 
entered 
seaports 

Total 

U.S. 

tonnage 

entered 

seaports 

Total 
foreign 
tonnage 
entered 

Percent 
United 
States 

1931-35 

1941-45 

1951-55 

1955    

54.9 
52.6 

loae 

113.8 

145.8 
183.7 

19.8 
30.0 
35.3 
30.4 
26^7 
3a9 

35.0 
22.5 
65.3 
83.4 
119.1 
162.8 

36.1 
57.1 
36.0 
26.7 

J960 

18.3 

1965   

16.8 

Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1954, 
table  715,  p.  608:  1966,  table  885,  p.  606. 

During  the  1931-35  five-year  period  (de- 
pression years),  net  registered  tonnage  of 
American  vessels  entering  our  seaports,  ac- 
cording to  the  Table,  was  19.8  million  of  a 
total  of  54.9  million.  Net  registered  tonnage 
of  foreign  vessels  entered  was  36  million. 
Our  share  was  36%.  In  1965  the  tonnage 
of  U.S.  vessels  entering  our  seaports  was 
30.9  million,  compared  with  1623  million 
tons  of  foreign  shipping.  U.S.  tonnage  had 
increased  11.1  million;  the  foreign  had  bal- 
looned by  117.8  million.  Our  Increase  was 
56%;  the  foreign,  335%. 

Since  1955  our  level  rose  from  30.4  million 
tons  entered,  to  30.9  million  In  1966.  In  the 
same  period  foreign  tonnage  entering  our  sea- 
ports Increased  from  84.2  million  tons  to 
152.8  million.  Our  Increase  was  500  thou- 
sand tons:  the  foreign,  68.6  million  tons. 
In  other  words,  the  foreign  entries  Into  our 
seaports  since  1955  have  Increased  about 
136  times  our  increase. 

CONCLUSION 

From  the  foregoing  statistics  It  becomes 
clear  that  the  hope  of  establishing  a  positive 
correlation  between  the  volume  of  our  for- 
eign trade  and  the  tonnage  participation  of 
American  flag  vessels  is  unrealistic  and  ren- 
dered wholly  untenable  by  the  pursuit  of 
deeply-set  and  politically  irreversible  govern- 
mental policies  that  have  imposed  Impossible 
competitive  burdens  on  the  construction  of 
ships  in  American  yards  and  their  operation 
under  the  American  flag.  These  burdens 
have  been  embodied  in  a  succession  of  legis- 
lative enactments  that  have  had  the  massive 
support  of  the  electorate.  Among  these  en- 
actments are  obligatory  collective  bargaining. 


massive  farm  price  supports,  minimum  wages, 
social  security,  and  other  welfare  measures, 
plus  legislation  applicable  specifically  to  the 
merchant  marine,  such  as  working  condi- 
tions, rations  and  more  rigid  governmental 
regulations. 

The  justification  or  desirability  of  these 
cost-raising  measures  is  not  In  question;  but 
their  effect  in  producing  competitive  handi- 
caps of  Insuperable  proportions  cannot  be 
doubted.  Under  these  conditions  the  nat- 
ural and  expected  linkage  between  the  growth 
in  our  foreign  trade  and  the  fortunes  of  our 
merchant  marine  is  destroyed.  The  two  are 
forced  into  separate  worlds  of  their  own. 


>  Source:  Maritime  Administration,  Office 
of  Btotlstlcs,  Aug.  6,  1966.  (Contribution  of 
Federal  Programs'  to  U.S.  Foreign  Trade — 
1064.) 


PROPOSED  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR 
EXPENSES  OP  COMMUTING  BY 
MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  QALTPfANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  fact 
of  life  that  the  majority  of  our  jobs  are 
in  the  cities  while  many  of  the  working 
people  must  live  In  the  suburbs  and  as- 
sume the  financial  burden  of  commuting. 
A  monthly  cost  of  traveling  to  and  from 
work  of  $50  is  hardly  uncommon  any 
more  and  this  burden  falls  most  heavily 
on  the  lower  income  brackets. 

At  the  same  time  we  find  that  the  traf- 
fic problem  in  our  cities  congested  by 
cars  with  only  one  or  two  passengers  is 
fast  reaching  the  Impossible  stage. 

Legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
meets  both  these  problems  by  allowing 
a  deduction  from  Federal  taxable  Income 
of  the  expenses  of  commuting,  by  mass 
transportation,  to  and  from  work.  This 
would  ease  the  flnancistl  burden  on  the 
Individual,  would  Indirectly  subsidize 
public  transportation  freeing  more  di- 
rect subsidies  for  other  purposes,  and 
would  obviously  help  to  provide  a  realis- 
tic solution  to  the  problem  of  traffic 
congestion. 

"ELEVATOR  OUT  OF  POVERTY"— 
UPWARD  BOUND  PROGRAM  IN 
MAINE 

Mr.  GAUPIANAKIS.  Mr.  l^)eaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Ktros]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Up- 
ward Bound  program  has  been  a  great 
success  in  Maine,  and  is  fulfilling  a 
cherished  American  tradition  by  helping 
young  people  to  help  themselves. 

There  Is  an  excellent  article  by  Doris 
C.  Davis  In  the  December  issue  of  the 
Maine  Teacher,  which  aptly  describes 
the  Upward  Bound  program  as  "an  eleva- 
tor out  of  poverty." 

This  Is  exactly  what  the  program  has 
proven  to  be  for  the  150  students  par- 
ticipating last  summer  in  Upward  Bound 
projects  at  Bowdoln  College,  Gorham 


State   College,    and   the   University   of 
Maine. 

Accompanjrlng  Miss  Davis'  article  is  a 
report  by  Nonnan  LaPointe,  guidance  di- 
rector at  Levrtston  High  School,  on  the 
galvanizing  effect  Upward  Bound  stu- 
dents have  had  upon  their  classmates 
since  last  summer's  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  endorse  the 
work  of  the  Upward  Bound  program  In 
Maine  and  hope  that  this  year  the  pro- 
gram can  be  extended  to  reach  more  of 
Maine's  needy  young  people.  I  wish  to 
include  Miss  Davis'  article  and  Mr.  La- 
Polnte's  report  as  they  appeared  in  the 
Maine  Teacher,  at  tliis  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

(From  the  Maine  Teacher,  December    1966] 

Elevator    Out   of   Povebty 

(By  Doris  C.  Davis) 

What  can  a  school  offer  when  it  wants  to 
give  a  boost  to  a  young  person  with  good  po- 
tential but  limited  economic  and  cultural 
background  and  mediocre  school  achieve- 
ment? 

This  was  the  question  facing  directors  and 
faculty  at  Upward  Bound  programs  this  sum- 
mer on  the  campuses  of  Bowdoln  College, 
Gorham  State  College,  and  the  University 
of  Maine.  Each  group  found  a  8<Mnewhat 
different  answer — but  the  experience  of  aU 
three  is  Instructive  for  teachers  who  want 
to  help  every  child,  regardless  of  his  back- 
ground. 

Upward  Bound  is  a  project  of  the  War  on 
Poverty  that  brotight  students  from  low  In- 
come families  to  more  than  200  college 
camptises  all  over  the  country  for  six-week 
sessions  aimed  at  encouraging  and  preparing 
them  for  higher  education.  In  Maine  each 
of  the  three  centers  enrolled  60  older  high- 
school  students. 

Upward  Bound  directors  and  faculty  from 
these  Institutions  are  now  carrying  on  an 
academic  year  follow-up  in  the  schools  and 
homes  of  their  students.  These  same  stu- 
dents will  return  to  the  college  campuses 
next  summer  and  receive  guidance  through 
their  senior  year. 

Students  chosen  for  Upward  Bound  came 
from  families  which  met  the  poverty  criteria 
set  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Generally  they  were  students  with  good  po- 
tential but  who  often  had  been  under- 
achlevers  in  their  present  high  schools. 

The  academic  curriculum  aimed  at  the 
engagement  and  Involvement  of  the  in- 
dividual. Too  often  these  students  had  been 
passive  and  In  some  cases  uninterested  and 
negative  in  their  school  environments.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  enlist  the  student's 
Intellect  and  creativity  through  free  discus- 
sion in  small  groups,  rather  than  through 
structured  analytical  methods.  The  aca- 
demic program  was  not  intended  to  be 
primarily  remedial  nor  to  anticipate  future 
work,  but  to  provide  academic  experiences 
through  which  the  student  might  develop 
skills  helpful  for  college  success,  often  In 
areas  not  usuaUy  covered  in  school 
curriculums. 

As  admission  to  higher  education  Is  the 
basic  Upward  Bound  objective,  the  first  year 
is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  educa- 
tional opportunities  beyond  high  school,  to 
create  self-awareness  of  bis  capacity  to  ban- 
die  advanced  education,  and  t'>  provide  tools 
for  better  academic  work  In  the  remaining 
high  school  years. 

AST  WAS  UCFOBTANT  AT  OORHAM 

At  Oorham  the  first  summer  emphasized 
classes  in  sociology,  economics,  art,  music, 
and  recreation.  The  high  school  and  ooUege 
instructors  used  somewhat  unconventional 
and  unstructured  approaches  in  the  five 
classes.  Students  who  bad  never  before 
painted  and  those  who  reportedly  hated  art 
found    this    form    of    self-expression    and 
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creativity  exciting.  Bach  student  worked  In 
8  medium  he  choee,  from  water  to  oU.  and 
the  Bubject  matter  ranged  from  abatract 
repreeentauons  to  Ufe-llke  portrait*.  The 
music  dasaea  were  conducted  In  a  similar, 
unstructured  manner.  Group  singing  and 
creaUvlty  were  stretaed  and  rtudenta  at- 
tempted their  own  musical  compositions. 
Small  group  dlscuselona  In  sociology  touched 
on  such  diverse  subjects  as  the  ape  man  war 
poverty,  and  discrimination.  Students  tried 
to  analyze  their  own  prejudices.  The  "text- 
books" used  in  sociology  Included  The  Epic 
of  Man  and  Early  Man  from  the  Time-Life 
book  series.  Also.  Edward  Stelchen's  photo- 
graphic Essay  T?ie  Family  of  Man  stimulated 
group  discussions  on  a  variety  of  topics 
Students  analy»d  our  monetary  system  by 
foUowlng  "dollars"  from  creation  to  destruc- 
tlon.  They  became  more  aware  of  the  rela- 
tion between  jobs,  income,  prices,  and  wages 
Students  who  were  familiar  with  only  basic 
^ports  and  games  were  able  to  experiment 
with  trampoline,  weights,  and  other  unique 
equipment  In  the  coUege  gymnasium. 

Qotham  Upward  Bound  students  traveled 
to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  they  ana- 
lyzed the  aesthetic  and  pragmatic  appeal  of 
Constitution  Plaza,  and  viewed  a  segment 
of  the  computer  age  at  Traveler's  Insurance 
Company.  On  their  visit  to  Boston  they 
browsed  In  the  art  stores  on  Newbury  street 
in  the  Museum  of  Science  on  the  Charles 
and  to  the  bookstore  at  Boston  Umverslty' 
On  their  trips  they  met  with  business  and 
mdustrlal  leaders  who  are  planning  for  the 
future  and  who  will  perhaps  assist  them  In 
tnelr  own  futures. 

nWAS   AND    ABSTRACnOKS    AT    BOWDOIM 

Bowdoto's  academic  program  revolved 
around  humanities,  mathemaUcs.  and  read- 
ing development.  Many  of  the  materials 
used  were  developed  by  Educational  Services 
mc,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Humanities  units  In- 
cluded, "Evolution  and  Victorian  Poetry" 
(initiated  by  the  film  "Clay");  "Style  and 
Point  of  View"  (using  Great  Short  StoHes)- 
•"Hie  Hero  in  JaU"  (using  Baldwin's  Notes  of 
a  Native  Son  and  others);  "Square  vs  Hip" 
(using  Dylan  Thomas  on  records  and  Quite 
Early  One  Morning);  "Writing  about  One- 
self" (ustog  Camus'  The  Stranger  and 
others);  "Vincent  Van  Oogh"  (using  The 
Letters  of  Van  Gogh  and  The  Creative  Proc- 
ess); and  "Haiku"  (reading  and  creating 
poetry) .  *" 

B4athematlcs  units,  in  which  students  were 
taught  not  to  mistake  theory  for  experiment 
included:  "Surface  Area"  (calculating  the 
surface  area  of  various  patterns  made  from 
wooden  blocks) ;  "Game  Theory  of  Strategy"- 
"SUde  Rule"  (the  mathematical  background 
involved  in  the  workings  of  a  slide  rule  as 
well  as  practical  experience) ;  "The  Compu- 
ter" (studying  theory,  technique,  and  oper- 
aUon  of  computers — Including  visiting  com- 
•puter  centers):  "Map  Coloring"  (a  develop- 
ment of  the  four-color  problem  along  with 
other  topological  puzzles  and  oddities)- 
"Probability"  (using  dice,  coins,  and  cards-^ 
examination  of  basic  principles  of  elementary 
probability);  "Associated  Numbers"  (an  to- 
troductlon  to  infinite  series  and  their 
llmlte— used  Madison  Project  fllm  on  Con- 
vergence); "Pour  Pours"  (attempting  to 
make  all  the  numbers  from  1  to  25  using 
exactly  four  4'8.  common  mathematical  sym- 
bote,  and  no  other  numbers):  and  "Elusls" 
(an  ESI  card  game  in  which  one  player 
thinks  up  a  rule  such  as  alternate  colors  and 
the  others  try  to  guess  the  rule  by  offering 
cards  which  are  accepted  if  they  fit  the  rule) . 

There  were  four  sections  of  reading  de- 
velopment taught  by  two  reading  speclalUts 
Students  were  taught  how  to  develop  study 
skills.  Including  analysis  of  different  types 
of  texts,  reading  for  important  ideas,  and 
concentration. 

The  co-curricular  program  was  carried  out 
by  ten  Program  Assistants,  who  lived  In  the 
dormitories  with  the  Upward  Bound  stu- 
dents,  and   by  three  program   advisers  in 
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photography,  art,  and  music.  Pield  tripe 
ranged  from  a  visit  to  a  settlement  house  to 
the  Boxbury  area  of  Boston  to  Wlnslow 
Homer's  studio  at  Prout's  Neck,  from  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory  to  Boothbay 
Harbor  to  a  launching  ot  a  destroyer  escort 
at  the  Bath  Iron  Works.  Afternoon  activi- 
ties were  begun  as  a  kind  of  cafeteria  sam- 
pltog  of  theater,  newspaper,  living  labora- 
tory, creative  writing,  etc.  Most  students 
participated  in  sports  and  in  at  least  one  of 
a  series  of  weekend  camptag  trips.  Upward 
Boitod  students  had  a  community  service 
project  durtog  which  tliey  cleared  a  lake- 
front  area  and  built  a  tree  house  for  the 
local  park  and  recreation  commission. 
Weekly  bull  sessions  (on  topics  chosen  by 
students)  were  popular  &%  both  Gorham  and 
Bowdoln. 

READING  AND   PAMn.T   LlVtlO]  AT  UNIVERSrrT   OV 
MAINE 

Upward  Bound  at  the  University  of  Maine 
tocluded  a  great  deal  of  professional  counsel- 
tog.  Pormal  classes  consisted  of  remedial  and 
developmental  reading,  study  skills,  and  cur- 
rent world  events.  In  addition,  there  were 
about  twelve  lectures  and  group  discussions 
on  famUy  living.  Students  also  were  In- 
vited to  attend  college  olasses  as  auditors, 
according  to  their  Interests.  One  student 
attended  biology  classes;  one  sat  In  on  psy- 
chology; one  to  math;  and  another  in  zool- 
ogy. Several  students  attended  animal 
autopsies. 

The  guidance  counselor  held  regular  group 
counseling  sessions  with  all  students  and 
individual  counseling  aa  needed  and  re- 
quested. This  counselor  was  available  at 
all  times  of  day  or  night.  In  addition,  the 
Director  and  Assistant  Director  were  always 
available  for  counseling  and  were  often 
consulted. 

In  addition  to  the  four  academic  Instruc- 
tors, the  staff  at  Maine  ineiuded  a  recreation 
specialist,  who  also  served  as  house  mother 
for  the  girls,  and  ten  college-age  counselors. 
Activities  included  attendtog  summer  theatre 
productions  on  campus  and  a  trip  to  Lake- 
wood  to  see  "Oliver,"  swimming,  basketball, 
Softball,  bowling,  and  badminton.  Both  the 
Maine  and  Gorham  groups  made  weekend 
trips  to  Baxter  Park  and  climbed  Mount 
Katahdin.  They  spent  one  week  at  Camp 
Winnlaugwamauk  with  dlasses  and  sports 
going  on  as  usual.  They  visited  the  Maine 
Seafoods  Festival  at  Rockland  and  had  a 
lobster  picnic  at  Waterman's  Beach.  They 
also  made  campus  tours  at  Farmlngton  State. 
At  all  three  groups  almost  everythtog  was 
a  new  experience.  Some  students  had  never 
been  up  to  an  elevator.  Many  had  never  at- 
tended live  theatre.  Some  had  never  been 
more  than  a  few  miles  from  their  homes.  At 
both  the  University  of  Maine  and  Bowdoln 
several  students  came  from  Indian  reserva- 
tions. Jiany  came  from  broken  homes  and 
were  supported  by  Aid  for  Dependent  Chil- 
dren stipends.  Living  In  dormitories  on  the 
college  campuses  represented  a  real  change 
to  environment. 

The  classes  were  exciting  to  observe.  The 
three  faculties  consisted  of  approximately 
half  college  and  half  secondary-level  instruc- 
tors. Many  students  were  quiet  when  they 
arrived;  some  were  frightened;  some  were 
skeptical:  some  were  apathetic.  Not  all  were 
changed  markedly  nor  in  the  same  way,  but 
the  total  response  is  increasingly  positive. 
As  Upward  Bound  director*  visit  schools  and 
homes,  enthusiasm  and  effort  have  replaced 
lethargy  to  most  cases. 

In  some  instances,  there  has  been  a  rip- 
ple effect,  where  to  other  friends  along  a  dirt 
road  to  the  coxmtry  may  be  exchanging  the 
Upward  Bound  student's  materials — from 
Brave  New  World  to  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

Many  of  these  Upward  Bound  students — 
and  perhaps  some  of  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters and  neighbors — will  no  longer  have  high 
school  a  dead  end.    Problems  are  many — one 


student  has  had  to  have  all  his  teeth  out. 
Another  has  to  find  a  place  to  study. 
Another  has  to  convince  his  parents,  even 
though  funds  for  loan  and  scholarship  are 
available,  that  he  should  go  on  past  high 
school. 

Students  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder,  often  living  in  remote  rural  areas, 
have  had  their  talents  long  neglected.  Most 
of  the  students  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  be  part  of  Upward  Bound  warmly  declare 
that  it  has  been  the  most  meaningful  experi- 
ence of  their  lives.  Upward  Bound  Is  a  start 
at  reaching  the  promising  student  who  too 
often  in  the  past  has  felt  no  promise  was  his. 

[From  the  Maine  Teacher,  December  1966] 
Arrni  Thxt  Wbnt  Home  .  .  . 

A  number  of  students,  three  of  whom  at- 
tended Gorham  State  College  last  summer 
under  the  federal  Upward  Bound  program, 
are  organizing  an  Upward  Bound  Club  at 
Lewlston  High  School. 

The  common  purpose  of  the  club  according 
to  members  Is  "to  get  together  to  do  things 
which  we  have  not  done  separately  or  in 
other  groups  because  we  Just  didn't  feel  part 
of  any  group  and  as  a  result  were  afraid  to 
try."  Many  activities  have  already  been 
planned.  Andre  Ouellette  '68.  chairman  of 
the  club,  said,  "We  will  go  as  far  as  our 
imag;lnatlon  and  good  sense  carry  us."  Some 
projects: 

1.  Lectures  and  talks  on  art,  religion, 
science,  travelogues,  and  sports. 

2.  Practice  In  public  speaktog  through  re- 
quired talks  by  members  on  books,  educa- 
tional experience  and"  other  events  of  inter- 
est.   One  presentation  for  each  meeting. 

3.  Two  formal  dinners  planned  for  this 
year. 

4.  Trip  to  Boston:  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  Planetarium. 

5.  Attending  plays  at  Bates  College. 

6.  Group  discussion  series  with  teachers 
and  Bates  College  studente:  current  events, 
the  political  situation,  and  education. 

7.  To  plan  an  assembly  skit  or  short  play. 

8.  And,  of  course,  ways  of  financing  these 
projects. 

The  enthusiasm  generated  by  these  young 
people  is  not  only  encouraging  to  teachers 
and  parents,  but  more  importantly  to  other 
students  as  well.  A  constitution  has  been 
written  with  the  advice  of  Geneva  Kirk,  head 
of  the  Lewlston  High  School  Social  Studies 
Department,  and  a  membership  drive  has 
been  planned. 

NORBCAN   LaPOINTE, 

Guidance  Director, 
Lewiston  High  School. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  U.S.    FOREIGN   POLICY 

Mr.  GAUPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pascell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganizations and  Movements  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  hold  2 
days  of  hearings  on  the  subject  of  "In- 
ternational Communications  and  U.S. 
Foreign  Policy." 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  tomor- 
row and  Thursday,  February  8  and  9. 
They  will  be  held  in  room  2200,  Raybum 
House  Offlce  Building.  They  will  be  open 
to  the  public. 

The  hearings  will  consist  of  four  ses- 
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slons  beginning,  respectively,  at  10  a.m. 
and  2  pjn.  on  the  appointed  days. 

A  group  of  16  outstanding  experts  In 
the  field  of  communications  will  testify. 
These  will  include  Dr.  Ithiel  de  Sola  Pool, 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Dr.  Joseph  Klapper,  director  of 
social  research  for  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System;  Mr.  John  Mecklin,  of 
Time-Life,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Vietnam  and  who  served  there  as  our 
public  affairs  officer;  and  Ambassador 
George  V.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  Members  inter- 
ested in  this  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy 
will  make  a  note  of  these  hearings  and, 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  able  to  do  so, 
feel  free  to  attend  them. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these 
hearings  represent  the  continuation  of 
study  of  the  "U,S.  Ideological  Offensive 
m  the  Cold  War,"  Initiated  by  our  sub- 
committee nearly  4  years  ago. 

At  a  time  of  increasing  conflict  and 
danger  on  the  international  scene,  it  is 
important  that  we  review  both  the  prob- 
lems and  the  opportunities  created  by 
the  revolution  in  communications. 

It  is  equally  urgent  that  we  explore 
every  possibility  of  using  modem  com- 
munication techniques  to  further  our 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  schedule  of  the  hearings,  and  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  scheduled  to  ap- 
pear before  our  subcommittee,  are  as 
follows: 

Wednesday,  February  8,  10  a.m.,  room 
2200.  Raybum  House  Office  Building: 
"The  Role  of  Public  Opinion  in  Interna- 
tional Relations" : 

Dr.  Lloyd  A.  Free,  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Social  Research,  of  Princeton. 
N.  J. :  "The  Role  of  Public  Opinion  In  Im- 
plementing UJ3.  Foreign  Policy." 

Hon.  George  V.  Allen,  Director.  Foreign 
Service   Institute,   U.S.   Department   of 
State,  Washington:  "The  Role  of  Gov- 
ernmental Activities  in  Influencing  Pub- 
Uc  Opinion." 

Dr.  W.  Phillips  Davison,  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; member.  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: "Private  Channels  of  Communica- 
tion." 

John  M.  Mecklin,  associate  editor.  For- 
tune magazine.  New  York:  "Problems  of 
Communication  in  a  Crisis  Situation:  A 
Case  Study  of  the  Role  of  Public  Opinion 
in  the  Vietnam  Confflct." 

At  2  pjn.:  "Techniques  of  Modern 
Communication:  From  Comic  Books  to 
Computers  and  Satellites" : 

Dr.  ItWel  de  Sola  Pool,  Center  for  In- 
ternational Studies,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology:  "The  Impact  of 
Technology  on  C<»nmunications  Sys- 
tems." 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  Klapper,  director  of  so- 
cial research,  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co., 
New  York:  "Basic  Research  in  Persua- 
sion and  Motivation:  The  Capability  of 
Communications  Media  To  Influence 
Opinions  on  New  Issues." 

Wilson  P.  Dlzard,  Offlce  of  Policy  and 
Research,  U.S.  Information  Agency: 
"The  Spread  of  Television  Technology 
and  Implications  of  Satellite  Communi- 
cations." 

John  Richardson,  Jr.,  president.  Free 
Europe,    Inc.    (Radio    Free    Europe): 


"Communicating  wltb  Totalitarian  So- 
cieties." 

Thursday,  February  9,  10  a.m.,  room 
2200  Raybum  House  OflOce  Building: 
"U.S.  Communications  With  the  Devel- 
oping Countries": 

Dr.  David  C.  McClelland,  professor  of 
psychology;  chairman.  Department  of 
Social  Relations,  Harvard  University: 
"Not  by  Bread  Alone:  The  Role  of  Mo- 
tivation in  Development." 

Dr.  Joseph  Stepanek,  consulting  engi- 
neer, Boulder,  Colo.:  "Communications 
Cycle  and  the  Dissemination  of  Innova- 
tion." 

Peter  H.  Neumann,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent, Addlson-Wesley  Publishing  Co., 
Reeuling,  Mass.:  "The  Role  of  Publica- 
tions in  U.S.  Overseas  Communications." 

Hewson  A.  Ryan,  Deputy  Director,  Pol- 
icy and  Researcji,  U.S.  Information 
Agency:  "U.S.  Government  Information 
Programs  and  the  Developing  Areas." 

At  2  pjn.:  "Establishing  Internal 
Communications  in  Developing  Socie- 
ties": 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Prey,  Political  Sci- 
ence Department.  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology :  "Mass  Media  and  the 
Peasantry." 

Dr.  H.  Field  Haviland,  Jr.,  the  Brook- 
ings Institution.  Washington,  D.C.:  "Ed- 
ucation as  a  Factor  in  Development." 

Edgar  L.  Owens,  Chief  of  Planning 
Division  for  Latin  America,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Washington, 
D.C.:  "Fact  Collection  as  a  Function  and 
Prerequisite  of  Effective  Internal  Com- 
munication." 

Dr.  Mose  L.  Harvey,  director,  Center 
for  Advanced  International  Studies,  Uni- 
versity of  Miami,  Florida:  "The  Need  for 
a  'Leapfrog'  and  the  Proml.se  of  the  New 
Technology." 


to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaira. 

S.  370.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  partici- 
pation of  tne  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  large  pro- 
totype deaalttog  plant,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AffairB. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Carter), 
for  5  minutes,  today,  aind  for  15  min- 
utes, on  February  9;  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McMillan  and  to  Include  a  letter. 

Mr.  GhRAY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Galifianakis)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mrs.  Grdtiths. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 


SENATE  BILLS   REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  20.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  national  water  resource  prob- 
lems and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed. to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  8,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

343.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
Civil  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on 
Federal  contributions  program — equipment 
and  facilities  (reporting  symbol  OCD-CONG 
(Q)2)  for  the  quarter  end  tog  December  31. 
1906,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion 201(1)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  I9fi0,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

344.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  a  notification  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tato  additional  facilities  projects  proposed 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  Air  National  Guard, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2231a 
(1),  title  10,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

345.  A  letter  frcHn  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  tosurance  premiums  and  others 
charges  collected  under  mortgage  instirance 
for  land  development,  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
tog  Administration,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  89-117;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banktog  and  Currency. 

346.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  request  for  a  delay  to  filing 
the  annual  report  covertog  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the 
filtog  to  be  made  not  later  than  February 
15;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

347.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Peace 
Corps,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(75  Stat.  612) ,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

348.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  foreign  ex- 
cess property  disposed  of  during  calendar 
year  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  81-152;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

349.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
procurement  of  locomotives  for  ThaUand 
xinder  the  military  assistance  pro{;ram.  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

350.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  tranamltttog  a  report 
of  payment  of  certato  severance  benefits  to 
former  Foreign  Service  oOcera.  Department 
of  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

351.  A  letter  from  the  Acttog  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  tranamltttog  the  10th  semi- 
annual report  on  the  activities  of  the  VS. 
Travel  Service,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
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IMl;  to  the  Committee  on  Xntentate  and 
Foreign  C<Knmerce. 

383.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Ka- 
tlonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  employee  personal  pr<q>erty  claims 
settled  dnrlng  calendar  year  1986,  purstiant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  341(e),  title  31, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

363.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  B,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorlM  payment  of  travel 
expenses  of  i^iplloants  Invited  by  an  agency 
to  visit  It  In  connection  with  possible  employ- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

3M.  A  letter  ftom  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  promote  and  support 
representation  of  the  n.S.  Interests  In  volun- 
tary International  commercial  standards  ac- 
tivities, to  establish  a  clearinghouse  for  com- 
mercial and  procurement  standards,  and  for 
other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

356.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poeed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  collection, 
compilation,  critical  evaluation,  publication, 
and  sale  of  standard  reference  data;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


the  armed  services;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  10).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMI'lTKES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLXmONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printliig  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TEAOUE  Of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJl.  899.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Admlnlstrat<nr  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
convey  certain  real  property  to  the  city  of 
Batavla,  N.T.  (Rept.  No.  6).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAOUB  of  Texas:  C(»nmlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJt.  2162.  A  bill  to  amend 
tl^  act  Incorporating  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  so  as  to  provide  for  an  annTf^^i 
audit  of  their  accounts.  (Rept.  No.  6). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJt.  2730.  A  bill  authorizing 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
convey  certain  property  to  Temple  Junior 
College,  Temple,  Tex.;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  7).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  3693.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  48  of  the  United  States  Code  to  elim- 
inate certain  requirements  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  nursing  home  care  in  the  case  of 
veterans  hospitalized  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  Alaska  or  Hawaii.  (Rept. 
No.  8).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELANET:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  226.  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  4573,  a  bill 
to  provide,  for  the  period  ending  on  June  30, 
1967.  a  temporary  Increase  in  the  public  debt 
nmit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  (Rept.  No.  9).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  124.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  all  matters  relating  to  procurement  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  personnel  of  such 
Department,  laws  administered  by  such 
Department,  use  of  funds  by  such  Depart- 
ment, and  scientific  research  In  support  of 


PUmjC   BTT.Tfl    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxir,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  lOr.  BERRY: 

HJt.4086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  a 
farmer  shall  have  until  March  16  (instead 
of  only  imtll  Pebriiary  IS  as  at  present)  to 
file  an  income  tax  return  which  also  satisfies 
the  requirements  relating  to  declarations  of 
estimated  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

HJt.4987.  A  bill  to  strengthen  intergov- 
ernmental cooperation  and  the  administra- 
tion of  grant-in-aid  programs,  to  extend 
State  and  local  merit  systems  to  additional 
programs  financed  by  Federal  funds,  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  Improvement  of  State  and 
local  personnel  administration,  to  authorize 
Federal  assistance  In  training  State  and  local 
employees,  to  provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  training  of  their  em- 
ployees, to  authorize  interstate  compacts  for 
personnel  and  training  activities,  to  facilitate 
the  Interchange  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  LatMr. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

HJi.  4088.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  4989.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  movli^  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  4090.  A  bill  to  ammd  the  Banlixuptcy 
Act  to  authorize  courts  to  banltruptcy  to 
determine  the  dischargeability  or  nondls- 
chargeabUlty  of  provable  debts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.4991.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  XI  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  give  the  court  super- 
vUory  power  over  aU  fees  paid  from  what- 
ever source;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  4992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  permit  a  husband  and  wife  to  file  a 
Joint  petition  In  ordinary  banlsruptcy  and 
chapter  Xin  (wage  earner)  proceedings;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.R.  4993.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  it  an  unfair  la- 
bor practice  for  an  employer  or  a  labor  or- 
ganization to  discriminate  unjustifiably  on 
account  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  LalK>r. 

HA.  4994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  against  individuals  on 
account  of  their  age;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  4995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ck)de  of  1954  to  provide  credit 
against  income  tax  for  an  employer  who  em- 
ploys older  persons  In  his  trade  or  business; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  4996.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  collect  and  disseminate  employment 
information  regarding  local  law  enforcement 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HK.  4997.  A  bill  to  excflude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HJt.  4098.  A  bill  to  establish  an  emergency 
program  of  direct  Federal  assistance  in  the 
form  of  direct  grants  and  loans  to  certain 
hospitals  in  critical  need  of  new  facilities  In 
order  to  meet  increasing  demands  for  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


HJt.  4999.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Trading  Stamp  Practices  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  trading  stamp  companies  and 
for  other  puri>oses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

Hit.  5000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  flood  insurance;  to  the  C<»nmlttee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL: 

HJEi.  5001.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  authority 
provided  by  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of 
1966  to  issue  and  sell  beneficial  interests  and 
participations;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking 
and  Ciirrency. 

HJt.  6002.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  suspension 
of  the  investment  credit  and  of  the  allow- 
ance of  accelerated  depreciation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.HARSHA: 

HJt.  6003.  A  bill  concerning  Federal  tax 
fairness;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.HERLONG: 

HJt.  5004.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  the  de- 
ferment of  Income  from  service  contracts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 

H.R.  5005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  fiood  Insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.KARTH: 

HM.  5006.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 

H.R.  5007.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultiu-e. 

ByMr.  LUKEN8: 

HJt.  5008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD : 

HJl.  5009.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

ByMr.  PICKLE: 

HJt.  5010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  msaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram of  fiood  Insurance;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.  QUILLEN: 

H.R.  5011.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  disability  jisurance  benefits  which  is 
presently  required  in  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual receiving  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  SAYLOR: 

HJt.  6012.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  postmasters  and  rural  carriers 
in  the  postal  field  service  on  a  merit  basis, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5013.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
public  or  private  retirement,  annuity,  or 
endowment  payments  (Including  monthly 
social  security  Insiirance  benefits)  shall  not 
be  Included  in  computing  annual  Income 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for 
a  pension  under  chapter  16  of  that  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  5014.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  602  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
disability  determinations  for  pension  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmilttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  6016.  A  bill  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
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United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
shall  not  be  included  as  income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  a  pension 
under  title  88;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJt.  5016.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  16  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  In- 
crease by  20  percent  the  Income  limitations 
imp>osed  by  that  chapter  on  persons  entitled 
to  pensions  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

HJt.  5017.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  and  equitable  draft  system  by 
amending  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  .on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  WATKINS: 

H.R.  5018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.R.  6019.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Individual 
an  income  tax  deduction  for  the  expenses  of 
traveling  to  and  from  work  by  means  of  mass 
transportation  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 

HJt.  5020.' A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Study  Commission  on  Water   Conservation 
and  Utilization;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  QUILLEN: 

H  J.  Res.  268.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating June  as  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Scle- 
rosis Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SAYLOR: 

HJ.  Res.  269.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CRAMER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  126.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
direct  the  appropriate  conunittees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to 
consider  a  memorial  to  the  astronauts  who 
lose  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


ByMr.GURNEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  127.  C(»icurrent  resolution  to 
direct  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to 
consider  a  memorial  to  the  astronauts  who 
lose  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.HERLONG: 

H.  Con.  Res.  128.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
direct  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to 
consider  a  memorial  to  the  astronauts  who 
lose  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  129.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  the  last 
week  of  February  in  each  year  as  National 
Father  and  Son  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BUTTON: 

H.  Res.  223.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.KYROS: 

H.  Res.  224.  Resolution  authorizing  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  em- 
ploy during  each  summer  one  student  con- 
gressional intern;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

ByMr.  LLOYD: 

H.  Res.  225.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  per- 
mit the  presentation  and  recognition  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  holders  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

6.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Maine  relative  to 
the  relocation  of  a  certain  highway  in  Maine; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

7.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatiure  of  the 
State  of  Montana  relative  to  the  land  acquisi- 
tion policy  in  the  Libby  Dam  area,  Montana; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

8.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  relative  to  providing 
Federal  financial  assistance  payments  to  do- 
mestic gold  producers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

9.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington  relative  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  to  the 
level  in  effect  in  November  1966;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

10.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming  relative  to  ratification 
of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 


tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  Presi- 
dential succession;  to  the  C<Hnmlttee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  6021.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  PantelU 
Andreas  Oavrilos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  6022.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George 
Marinakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5023.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Trlfun 
Pavlovic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  6024.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  George 
Wang  (also  knows  as  Yao-Shang  Wong);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlclaiy. 
ByMr.HANNA: 

HJt.  5025.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Coiu^  of  Claims  to  here,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  certain  "'««"'«  of 
Mrs.  Hazel  M.  LaFrance  against  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.HERLONG: 

HJt.  5026.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teofll 
Marian  Jopek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  6027.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Boleslaw 
Juchnlewlcz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 

H.R.  5028.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Del 
Baglivo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.5029.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Baliuardo  Frasca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  WIDNAIiL: 

H.R.  6030.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Paz 
L.  Ocampo;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

23.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  presi- 
dent, the  Democratic  Club  of  Mesa  County, 
Grand  Jimction,  Colo.,  relative  to  pay  of 
Armed  Forces  personnel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

24.  Also,  petition  of  Northern  Tier  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  Towanda,  Pa.,  relative 
to  a  policy  for  the  reduction  of  some  Federal 
expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Cmrection,  Please 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  KiCHiGAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7. 1967 

Mrs.  ORIFFTrHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  18,  1967,  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Recoro  a  report  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  stating  that 
General  Motors  does  not  have  a  woman 
designer.  General  Motors  says  they  have 
been  wronged.  They  hired  a  woman  de- 
signer in  1943. 

Design  Is  divided  into  separate  interior 


and  exterior  design  studios  for  each  of 
the  five  car  divisions. 

Each  of  the  interior  studies  has  a 
female  designer  on  its  staff.  In  the 
home  appliance  area,  a  woman  is  Direc- 
tor of  Home  Economics  for  GM's  Prlg- 
idaire  Division  at  Dasrton,  Ohio. 

In  their  assignments,  the  lady  de- 
signers share  responsibility  for  all 
aspects  of  interior  design,  such  as  shap- 
ing the  hardware,  laying  out  the  controls 
and  Instrument  panel,  selecting  fabrics 
for  seats  and  door  panels,  and  evaluating 
and  making  recommendations  for  com- 
fortable and  efficient  seating  positions. 
Their  Jobs  involve  elements  of  automo- 
tive engineering,  human  factors  engi- 
neering, and  designing  for  safety  as  well 
as  the  esthetics  of  the  car's  appearance. 


I  am  happy  to  note  that  General  Mo- 
tors does  have  some  women  designers.  I 
trust  that  they  hire  more  women  execu- 
tives in  the  future. 


US.  Dairy  Indatfar  Needs  Protection 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coKiracncirr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7. 1967 

Mr.   ST.   ONOE.    Mr.   Speaker,    our 
domestic    didry    industry    Is   currently 
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threatened  by  foreign  imports,  especially 
those  of  the  butterf  at  type  used  In  the 
manufacttire  of  ice  cream.  It  1b  hardly 
necessary  to  mention  the  Importance  of 
protecting  an  industry  as  vital  as  this, 
and  one  which  operates  at  or  near  mar- 
ginal profit  levels.  Moreover,  in  spite  of 
quotas  establlslied  In  1953  and  Intended 
to  limit  entry  of  dairy  products  into  the 
United  States,  the  whole  history  of  the 
Importation  of  these  items  has  been 
marked  by  circimivention,  evasion,  and 
an  almost  total  disregard  for  the  legal 
quantitative  limits. 

In  1966,  imports  of  butterfat-sugar 
mixtures  displaced  a  market  for  U.S. 
dairy  farmers  equal  to  10  percent  of  total 
Ice  cream  production.  Imports  of  dairy 
products  are  Increasing,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  predicts  that  total 
Imports  in  1967  will  approach  3.5  billion 
pounds  of  milk — calculated  on  a  butter- 
fat  basis.  This  amount  equals  12  times 
the  total  authorized  by  import  quotas. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  known  as 
the  Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967,  which 
uses  as  a  base  for  quotas  the  average  an- 
nual quantities  of  butterfat  and  nonfat 
milk  solids  imported  during  the  5  calen- 
dar years,  1961-65.  This  average  would 
constitute  an  automatic  control  and 
would  not  require  lengthy  and  often  un- 
satisfactory Tariff  Commission  proceed- 
ings as  under  the  present  law.  My  bill 
is  flexible  in  regard  to  coimtrles  and 
products,  and  thiis  allows  recognition  of 
any  legitimate  new  dairy  products. 
Such  products  would,  of  course,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  overall  limitation  that  total 
Imports  not  exceed  the  5-year  average. 

Under  this  act,  the  President  may  au- 
thorize additional  imports  when  called 
for  in  the  national  interest,  with  appro- 
priate adjustments  being  made  to  aid 
the  dairy  fanners  In  achieving  a  parity 
price  in  the  marketplace.  My  bill  also 
provides  that  the  import  total  could  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  as  the  domestic 
market  expands.  This  would  make  it 
possible  for  foreign  countries  to  share  in 
the  growth  of  the  UJS.  market,  but  their 
exports  could  not  prosper  at  the  expense 
of  displaced  domestic  production. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  pre- 
vent hann  to  the  dairy  industry  which 
is  so  essential  to  our  national  economy. 
In  addition,  it  will  insure  that  the  estab- 
lished quotas  are  observed,  rather  than 
made  a  mockery  as  they  are  today. 


Crime  Lcgiilation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMILUN 

or  SOUTH  cabSluta 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7. 1967 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
certain  that  all  of  the  House  Members 
have  made  a  deq^erate  effort  during  the 
past  6  years  to  be  of  assistance  in  solving 
the  crime  problem  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. 

During  the  past  year,  there  have  been 
a  great  number  of  bank  robberies  and 


also  a  great  number  of  robberies  have 
been  committed  in  connection  with 
chain  groceries  and  chain  drugstores. 

The  bankers  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  written  a  strong  letter  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  take  great  pleasure  in  having  a 
copy  of  my  answer  to  the  bankers'  letter 
inserted  into  the  Record.  I  hope  every 
Member  of  the  House  will  take  a  few 
minutes'  time  to  read  my  answer  to  the 
btuikers'  letter  as  we  members  of  the 
District  Committee  have  spent  thousands 
of  hours  during  the  past  6  years  in  an 
effort  to  have  legislation  enacted  into  law 
that  would  take  handcuffs  off  the  police 
to  a  certain  extent  and  make  some  sug- 
gestions to  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

We  hope  to  have  another  crime  bill 
ready  for  the  House  to  consider  at  an 
early  date. 

The  letter  follows: 

PZSRXTART   1,    1967. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Bakes, 

Chairman,   the   Washington,   D.C.,   Clearing 
House  Association.  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Baker:  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
the  letter  of  January  25  signed  by  you  and 
other  members  of  the  Washington,  D.C, 
Clearing  House  Association.  After  six  years 
of  concerted  effort  by  this  Committee  to  at- 
tack the  crime  problem.  It  Is  encouraging 
now  to  know  of  your  earnest  concern.  I  am 
glad  to  have  your  suggestions  and  your  ex- 
pression of  Interest  and  support  for  addi- 
tional action  to  provide  better  law  enforce- 
ment In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  in  point  for  me  to  re- 
view some  of  the  objectives  of  and  efforts 
made  by  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  indicate  the  sincere  at- 
tention and  constructive  work  performed  by 
the  Members  of  the  Comailttee. 

Prom  1952,  following  an  Investigation  and 
reorganization  of  the  Police  Department,  un- 
til 1958  the  year  of  decl*on  In  the  Mallory 
case,  the  number  of  crimes  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  decreased  from  about  24,000  of- 
fenses and  reached  a  low  point  of  about  15,- 

000  in  1957.  Elsewhere  In  comparable  ma- 
jor cities  of  the  nation,  crime  was  increasing. 

Beginning  in  1958,  the  trends  In  crime  In 
the  District  of  Colimibla  reversed.  Prom  that 
date  to  the  present,  the  volume  of  crime  has 
Increased  nearly  30%,  a  tar  greater  increase 
than  In  any  other  comparable  city  In  the 
nation. 

I  do  not  attribute  thia  Increase  In  crime 
solely  to  the  Durham  decision  of  1954  and 
the  itaUory  case  of  1957.  I  do  point  out, 
however,  that  the  rules  in  these  cases  applied 
only  in  the  District  and  that  the  criminal 
mind  is  alert  to  court  decisions  which  pro- 
vided meaqs  of  escape  from  conviction. 
Some  experts  insist  that  Durham  and  Mallory 
had  nothing  to  do  with  tUe  Increase  of  crime 
in  the  District  of  ColumWa.  None  explains 
why  crime  in  the  Dlstrlot  accelerated  at  a 
rate  far  In  excess  of  any  other  comparable 
city  following  those  decisions. 

In  the  87th  jOongress,  this  Committee  be- 
gan Its  study  of  Juvenile  crime  and  delin- 
quency and  problems  in  tihe  Juvenile  Court. 
This  study  was  continued  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress. Instead  of  recommending  legislation 
merely  increasing  the  number  of  Judges  from 

1  to  3  for  that  court,  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  reported  legisla- 
tion to  reorganize  the  court  administratively, 
to  provide  2  full-time  Juvenile  Court  Judges, 
with  availability  of  four  additional  experi- 
enced judges  to  assist  in  reducing  the  large 
backlog  of  cases  and  to  improve  court  pro- 
ced  vires. 

When  the  Juvenile  Court  bill,  reported  by 
the  House  District  Committee,  came  to  the 
House  for  consideration,  a  deluge  of  tele- 


grams from  downtown  Washington  urged  the 
substitution  of  legislation  providing  only  2 
additional  Judges  for  the  court.  The  House 
Committee  bUl  was  rejected.  Since  then,  the 
case  backlog  at  the  Juvenile  Court  han 
doubled. 

At  the  same  time  this  Committee  initiated 
general  crime  legislation  to  improve  law  en- 
forcement in  the  District  of  Colimibia.  In 
addition  to  that  legislation,  the  Committee 
supported  the  enlargement  of  the  police 
force,  the  establishment  of  the  K-9  Corps, 
and  provided  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  de- 
signed to  encoiu-age  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  officers.  This  Committee  baa  con- 
sistently supported  any  proposed  Improve- 
ment as  to  manpower  or  facilities  for  the  Po- 
lice Department  and  the  courts. 

The  recently  vetoed  crime  bill  Is  essentially 
the  product  of  the  Interest  and  efforts  of  this 
Conunlttee.  It  represented  thousands  of 
hours  of  time  during  six  years,  given  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  In  hearings,  studies, 
and  conferences,  to  achieve  the  draft  of  effec- 
tive legislation  which  was  approved  by  a  2  to 
1  majority  In  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
three  successive  Congresses. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  legislation 
reached  the  point  of  conferences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  House  Members  par- 
ticipated in  9  conference  sessions,  between 
March  and  October.  A  very  comprehensive 
and  fair  anti-crime  bill  was  approved  by  the 
conferees  and  passed  by  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

Contrary  to  your  expressed  view,  the  Dis- 
trict has  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  hand 
guns.  No  one  may  purchase  and  no  dealer 
may  sell  a  hand  gun  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia without  filing  an  application  with 
the  Police  Department.  An  Investigation  is 
conducted  concerning  the  purchaser  and 
clearance  of  that  application  by  the  Police 
Department  to  the  dealer  must  be  made  be- 
fore any  sale.  There  Is  no  significant  dif- 
ference whether  controls  are  exercised  by 
law  or  regulations,  when  the  experience  of 
other   Jurisdictions   Is   examined. 

Congress  has  enacted  provisions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  providing  special  ad- 
ditional penalties  for  criminals  using  hand 
guns.  The  courts  have  never  used  these 
provisions  of  the  Code.  Members  of  this 
Committee  felt  that  it  was  time  that  the 
courts  Imposed  these  additional  heavy  penal- 
ties as  a  further  deterrent. 

Your  suggestion  In  reference  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  may  be  helpful. 
When  crimes  are  committed  against  financial 
institutions,  the  FBI  has  original  and  con- 
current Jurisdiction,  along  with  the  Police 
Department.  The  impression  of  the  Com- 
mittee Is  that  the  Police  Department  enjoys 
the  fullest  cooperation  from  the  FBI,  not 
only  as  to  crimes  involving  banks,  but  other- 
Wise  since  this  is  a  Federal  Jurisdiction. 

Nationwide,  it  appears  that  we  may  have 
been  concentrating  on  the  wrong  answers  to 
crime  for  many  years.  Forty  years  ago,  we 
had  more  poverty,  more  slums,  poorer 
schools,  lower  educational  achievement,  but 
a  crime  rate  which  was  significantly  lower 
than  today.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  tried 
to  reduce  crime  through  expenditures  for 
education,  housing  programs  and  slum 
clearance,  counselors  and  psychiatrists  for 
our  Juveniles,  Indeterminate  sentences,  pro- 
bation, parole,  and  rehabilitation  for  crimi- 
nals, only  to  find  a  rapid  acceleration  in  the 
crime  rate.  A  recent  national  study  indi- 
cated that  85  %  of  those  persons  apprehended 
for  crimes  were  repeat  offenders.  When  the 
crime  clearance  rate  is  only  25%  or  30%, 
it  becomes  obvious  that  a  very  large  number 
of  criminals  are  at  large  in  our  communities. 
Alarming  as  this  fact  may  be,  the  future 
is  genuinely  frightening  unless  we  find  more 
effective  remedies  than  have  been  u.sed  for 
the  past  generation. 

Operating  expenses  per  pupil  in  District 
schools  is  probably  the  highest  of  any  com- 
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parable  city.  Within  recent  years  the  Dis- 
trict has  doubled  its  welfare  and  public 
health  expenditures.  Vast  sums  have  been 
spent  for  sliun  clearance  and  public  hous- 
ing. The  District  has  one  of  the  lowest  un- 
employment rates  of  any  city  in  the  nation. 
The  per  capita  income  levels  are  among  the 
most  favorable. 

Despite  these  facts,  the  crime  rate  has 
Increased  almost  300%  in  10  years,  about 
double  the  national  average  rate,  and  crime 
clearance  here  has  dropped  from  57%  to  28%. 
During  the  same  time  the  D.C.  prlaon  popu- 
lation at  Lorton  has  dropped  from  approxi- 
mately 2200  to  about  1100.  Such  results 
are  not  primarily  because  of  any  basic  defect 
in  organization,  Inefflclency,  or  Inadequacy 
of  facinues  of  the  MetropoUtan  PoUce  De- 
partment. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, who  have  been  diligent  and  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  this  problem,  agree 
with  the  sense  of  urgency  stated  In  youi 
letter  "that  you  attack  this  problem  .  . 
immediately  .  .  .".  I  might  observe  that  for 
this  Committee  "Immediately"  began  slz 
years  ago.  I  am  sure  that  the  Committee 
win  continue  its  effort  to  provide  the  best 
possible  solutions  to  the  crime  problem. 

For  myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  want  to  express  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  each  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  letter. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Sincei'ely  yours, 

John  L.  McMillan, 

Chairman. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  7, 1967 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  current  uproar  over  the 
revelation  that  the  CIA  has  been  financ- 
ing the  National  Student  Association 
(NSA)  to  the  tune  of  $400,000  per  year 
raises  some  very  fundamental  questions. 

First,  was  the  clandestine  relationship 
at  all  useful?  Did  the  NSA  succeed  in 
countering  the  efforts  of  its  Communist- 
supported  opposites?  Or  was  the  CIA's 
under-the-table  subsidy  of  the  NSA  not 
only  immoral  and  corrupt,  but  futile  and 
counterproductive  as  well? 

The  subsidy  was  made  "covert,"  a  State 
Department  official  explained,  because  it 
was  decided  that  public  disclosure  of 
Government  financing  would  have 
opened  the  NSA  to  Communist  attacks 
as  an  instrument  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. But  is  not  the  real  effect  of  this 
covertness,  when  it  is  finally  made  public, 
infinitely  more  damaging  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  NSA  and  the  United  States 
than  the  harm  the  CIA  was  supposedly 
trying  to  protect  against. 

A  free  society,  if  it  is  to  remain  free, 
must  not  stoop  to  adopt  the  tactics  of 
totalitarianism.  The  behavior  of  the 
CIA  Is  doubly  damaging  in  this  respect. 
First,  our  reputation  abroad  has  suffered 
a  great  blow,  but,  equally  important,  the 
CIA  has  helped  contribute  to  a  frighten- 
ing   domestic   phenomenon.     We   are 


creating  a  generation  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  have  no  faith  in  the  honesty 
and  openness  of  their  own  country. 
Specifically,  NSA  has  chapters  on  more 
than  300  American  college  and  university 
campuses  where  about  1.5  milUon  stu- 
dents are  gaining  an  education;  these 
students  cannot  help  but  be  disillusioned. 
Several  conclusions  are  obvious,  Mr. 
Speaker.  First,  the  CIA  has  destroyed 
forever  the  usefulness  of  the  NSA. 
One  NSA  student  leader  said: 
This  has  become  a  nightmare  for  us.  Our 
whole  credlbUlty  has  been  based  on  the 
Image  that  we  are  Independent.  Now  every- 
thing we  do  or  have  done  will  be  tainted 
whether  we're  guilty  or  not. 

The  NSA,  if  it  continues  in  existence, 
will  always  be  suspect.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  CIA  has  not  used  other  groups  of 
scholars  or  professional  p>eople  for  simi- 
lar purposes.  The  CIA  action  in  this 
instance  Is  nothing  less  than  horrifying. 
It  is  also  incredibly  stupid. 

Perhaps  the  most  unbelievable  aspect 
of  the  whole  affair  is  the  clumsiness  of 
the  CIA.  It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
world's  most  sophisticated  intelligence 
organizations  and  yet  it  lets  itself  get 
caught  subsidizing  a  bimch  of  kids.  How 
horribly  demoralizing;  high-paid  super- 
sleuths,  part  of  the  country's  chief  intel- 
ligence agency,  are  nabbed  where  no  self- 
respecting  burglar  would  have  left  a 
fingerprint. 

For  many  months  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  has 
been  calling  for  the  CIA  to  let  the  Con- 
gress know  more  of  Its  activities  and  ex- 
penditures. The  Oversight  Committee 
of  the  other  body  has  added  three  Sen- 
ators from  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee as  a  result  of  Senator  McCarthy's 
efforts.  The  House  should  do  the  same. 
There  Is  no  reason  on  earth  why  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  should  not  know 
more  about  the  activities  of  the  CIA. 
After  all,  if  they  allow  imdergraduates  in 
on  their  activities  why  not  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people? 

The  relationship  between  the  CIA  and 
the  NSA  reportedly  began  in  1952.  In 
that  year  John  Foster  Dulles  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State.  His  brother, 
Allen,  then  Deputy  Director,  shortly  be- 
came Director  of  the  CIA.  Did  John 
Foster  Dulles  persuade  his  brother,  Allen, 
of  the  need  to  give  money  to  the  student 
group  to  coimter  the  Commimist  moves 
of  the  day?  The  Dulles  brothers  were 
splendid  public  servants,  somewhat 
Cromwelllan  in  philosophy.  That  esti- 
mable Englishman  said.  "Trust  in  God 
and  keep  your  powder  dry."  In  this  In- 
stance, I  suppose  that  the  Dulles  brothers 
forgot  that  leaks  might  dampen  the 
powder.  Their  successors  compounded 
the  errors. 

I  think  it  fundamental  that  the  activi- 
ties and  expenditures  of  the  CIA  be 
thoroughly  examined  by  responsible  con- 
gressional authorities.  The  CIA  and  all 
other  Government  departments  must  not 
only  be  protected  from  dominance  by 
each  other,  but  should  perform  only  their 
legally  assigned  fimctions.  The  CIA  was 
never  meant  to  be  a  military  agency  or  a 
State  Department.  Further,  the  CIA 
was  never  meant  to  dominate  private  or- 


ganizations, labor  unions,  or  tax-exempt 
foimdatlons.  It  must  never  again  be 
allowed  to  do  so. 

The  exposure  of  the  CIA  will  prove  a 
valuable  thing  if  it  leads  to  a  proper  in- 
vestigation and  definition  of  the  Agency's 
responsibilities.  It  is  now  the  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  take  remedial  action 
without  delay. 
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Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  es- 
teemed colleague  and  father  of  the  water 
pollution  control  program,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  Representative 
John  A.  Blatnik,  was  the  lead-off  con- 
gressional speaker  at  the  National  Water 
Seminar  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Ameri- 
can Water  Works  Association  and  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Federation  at 
Washington's  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  on 
I^bruary  7,  1967.  As  usual,  our  warrior 
for  clean  water  and  ranking  man  on  our 
Public  Works  Committee  makes  some 
stirring  remarks  that  should  be  shared 
by  all  of  us.  His  continuing  tuid  con- 
stant fight  for  clean  water  is  truly  an 
inspiration  and  I  hope  his  distinguished 
leadership  in  this  field  is  long  lived. 
The  address  follows: 

Wheke  Do  Wx  Stand? 
(By  Congressman  John  Blatnik,  address  be- 
fore the  American  Water  Works  Association 
Water     Seminar,     Sheraton -Park     Hotel, 
Washington.  D.C,  February  7,  1967) 
I  salute  all  of  you  here  today  not  only  for 
your  Interest  in  our  mutual  awesome  task  of 
cleaning  up  our  Nation's  waters  but  also  for 
the  strong  action  that  you  have  taken  to  see 
that  InfcwTnative  seminars  like  this  are  held. 
In  the  tough  years  your  association  was  out 
front  and  could  be  counted  on  for  support. 
Addressing  you  this  morning,  I  am  reminded 
a  little  of  the  stranger  who  walked  Into  a 
church  one  Simday  Just  In  time  to  hear  those 
assembled  Intone  the  words  of  the  general 
confession : 

"We  have  left  undone  those  things  which 
we  ought  to  have  done;  and  we  have  done 
those  things  we  ought  not  to  have  done." 

Slipping  comfortably  into  a  pew  he  said  to 
himself,  "I've  found  my  crowd  at  last".  c 

So  I  am  honored  to  be  a  part  of  yotir  crowd. 
We  are  not  strangers.  As  you  know  we  have 
come  a  long  way  since  my  original  Federal 
water  pollution  bill  some  ten  years  ago.  It 
was  tough  going  then,  but  finally  after  a  veto 
and  many  close  votes  we  arrived  at  the  unani- 
mous victories  of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Clear  Waters  Act  of  last  year. 
These  victories  were  hard  fought  and  reflect 
years  of  hammering  out  usable  language  that 
would  satisfy  the  States,  industries  and  con- 
servations and  yet  be  effective. 

Now  that  we  have  the  legislation  on  the 
books  we  have  to  move  on  from  these  blue- 
prints or  we  are  never  going  to  get  the  house 
built.  We  have  taken  all  the  measure- 
ments— we  have  heard  all  about  the  prob- 
lem— we  recognize  the  need  for  the  structure. 
The  question  seems  to  be  where  do  we 
stand — is  the  foundation  laid  or  are  we  at 
the  first  story?    Maybe  the  second? 
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W«  can  safely  say  that  we  have  suooeM- 
fully  taken  the  program  out  ot  the  bacemeot 
of  HEW,  given  It  agency  status  and  trans- 
ferred It  to  the  Department  of  Interior — but 
now  what?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  Is 
cut  out  f or  aU  of  us  and  I  don't  think  we're 
geUing  the  Job  done.  I  dont  feel  that  all 
systems  are  going.  This  Is  not  said  critically. 
It  Is  said  In  hopes  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
bulling  of  a  structure  for  clean  water.  If 
we  need  more  carpenters,  then  let's  get 
them — if  we  need,  mote  material  then  let's  get 
It — ^If  It  has  to  be  air  conditioned  then  let's 
do  It. 

We  were  gtnn  a  clear  mandate  ty  unani- 
mous votes  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  need  has  been  documented  over  and  over 
again.  Yet,  we  seem  to  be  at  a  stand-still. 
Maybe  an  ad  hoc  oversight  committee  should 
be  appointed*  to  see  what  tlie  hold-up  is. 

SiU'eiy,  the  Intent  and  the  commitment  of 
the  Congress  to  clean  up  our  Nation's  waters 
couldnt  be  more  clear.  Surely,  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  now  pollution-con- 
trol-conscious public  couldn't  be  more  clear. 
Show  me  another  Issue  that  the  people  of 
the  second  largest  State  in  the  Union — New 
Tork — would  so  readily  vote  themselves  an 
over-bllllon-doUar  commitment  to  water  pol- 
lution control.  Where  then  are  the  Impedi- 
ments to  the  construction  of  a  clean  water 
program? 

Unfortunately,  I  hold  one  of  them  right 
here  In  my  hand— It's  the  budget.    It  makes 
me  sick  when  I  think  of  the  work  we  went  to 
last  year  to  hammer  out  a  dollar  agreement 
between  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  on 
our  side  alone  to  say  nothing  of  the  fight  we 
had  in  conference  with  the  Senate  on  a,  dol- 
lar amount.    We  cut  the  dollar  amounts  to 
absolute  minlmums  and  then  I  picked  up  the 
budget  and  found  that  our  absolute  mini- 
mum authorization  of  $460  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968  has  been  cut  by  more  than  half — 
$200  million  is  requested  in  the  budget  for 
construction  grants  for  FY  19681    Mind  you, 
this  la  after  the  House  side  already  cut  USD 
million  from  the  unanimously  passed  Senate 
authOTlaatlon.    Just  look  at  the  crying  needs 
of  New  York  City  alone  aiut  you  can  readily 
see  the  budget  grossly  underestimates  the 
cost  associated  with  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol In  this  country.    Under  the  present  law. 
New  York  City  would  get  a  30%  across-the- 
board  Federal  grant  and  because  it  matches 
the  Federal  grant,  the  Federal  share  Is  raised 
to  40%  and  then  If  they  have  anforclble 
standards  It  would  be  50%.    But  with  the 
Preaident's  budget  request  of  $200  million 
every  State's  share  In  1968  is  cut  by  more 
than  half  and  New  York  City  Instead  of  get- 
ting the  60%  the  law  entlUes  them  to,  It 
wlU   receive   little   more   than   20%.     Even 
more  scandalous  is  the  fact  that  information 
supplied    the   ooounlttce   shows   that   New 
York  City  alone  will  spend  nearly  $180  mil- 
lion In  1968  on  Its  pollution  backlog.    This 
Is  just  $ao  million  short  ot  the  budget  re- 
quest tor  the  entire  Nation. 
Not  only  U  this  budget  cut«»f  blow  to 


States  Uke  New  York  wltfch  passed  its  bil- 
lion dollar  bond  Issue  to  clean  up  Its  waters 
by  a  4-to-l  margin  but  the  many  States 
where  the  State  legislatures  are  convening 
right  now  are  going  to  say,  "it  does  not  look 
like  the  Federal  Oovermoent  is  all  that  se- 
rious about  the  war  on  pollution."  And  the 
States  Is  the  very  area  that  needs  encovirage- 
ment  rather  than  an  excuse  to  sit  back.  It 
is  aa  Important  to  fight  to  restore  the  au- 
thorized full  amount.  Tb  appropriate  lees 
than  this  amount  at  this  time  is  to  do  a 
great  disservice  to  years  of  work  In  abating 
water  pollution. 

In  closing,  we  can  sunmiarlze  by  saying, 
we  have  a  new  Federal  agency,  a  new  struc- 
ture. We  have  given  it  more  money,  more 
authority,  and  more  wo«k.  Water  pollu- 
tion control  has  been  pulled  out  of  the  sub- 
basement  of  the  administrative  hierarchy 
and  pushed  Into  the  front  line.  And  If  I 
am  any  Judge  of  the  mood  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  this  Is  what  they  want.  I  think 
they  are  going  to  be  rooting  for  this  new 
program.  But  I  think  they  are  also  going 
to  be  looking  for  the  results. 

All  of  this,  it  seems  to  me,  adds  up  to 
some  important  new  responsibilities  for  ev- 
nyone  concerned. 

It  puts  the  responsibility  on  the  Congress 
to  come  through  with  the  necessary  appro-  ' 
prlatlon  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  the  still 
larger  appropriations  authorized  for  the  years 
Immediately  ahead. 

It  puts  the  responsibility  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  to  organize 
themselves  In  a  way  that  will  make  for  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  resources  available 
to  them. 

It  puts  the  responsibility  on  the  States  to 
set  higher  gc&ls  for  the  u«e  and  enjoyment 
of  their  water  resources  than  most  of  them 
have  considered  feasible— ch*  even  worth 
working  for — ^in  the  past. 

It  puts  the  responsibility  on  business  and 
Industry  to  double  and  redouble  their  twn 
water  pollution  control  eiforts  in  full  col- 
laboration with  the  local  communities  and 
the  State  and  Federal  governments. 

It  puts  the  responsibility  on  the  water  and 
waste  water  expert  to  bring  greater  imagina- 
tion and  daring  to  the  search  for  new  and 
better  ways  to  control  pollution. 

And.  not  least  of  all.  It  puts  the  responsi- 
bility on  that  hypothetical  Individual,  the 
average  citizen,  to  participate  In  and  support 
the  total  effort  in  every  way  be  can. 

This  Is  a  rough  measure  of  how  I  view  the 
future  of  water  pollution  control  In  this 
country  at  this  point.  The  time  for  head- 
Bbaklng  and  hand-wringing  over  what  has 
been  happening  to  our  water  resources  has 
passed.  The  time  for  action — far  larger  and 
far  more  effective  actton  than  anything  we 
have  known  before — is  at  band.  With  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  196t  and  the  clean 
water  restoration  act  of  1966  on  the  statute 
books,  this  kind  of  action  Is  now  possible. 
A  general  but  by  no  means  searching  re- 
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view  of  the  situation  gives  me  a  good  deal 
of  confidence  that  the  preliminaries  for  the 
kind  of  action  I  am  talking  about  have  been 
going  reasonably  well. 

It  Is  encouraging,  I  think,  that  the  States, 
without  a  single  exception,  have  chosen  to 
pick  up  the  option  provided  by  the  Water 
Quality  Act  and  are  undertaking  to  develop 
their  own  water  quality  standards. 

Now  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  take  for 
g;ranted  that  these  good  Intentions  are  going 
to  materialize  automatically  into  standards 
that  will  be  acceptable  from,  the  national 
viewpoint.  As  you  know  far  better  than  I, 
setting  standards  that  are  both  attainable 
and  that  will  come  somewhere  near  achieving 
full  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  heavily  polluted 
stream  is  hardly  an  easy  Job.  # 

Some  States,  I  understand,  have  not  yet 
held  hearings  on  the  matter.  Some,  in  fact, 
are  not  able  to  do  so  without  new  legisla- 
tion. But  at  least  the  States  are  moving  in 
the  right  direction.  The  people  at  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
tell  me  that  before  the  year  Is  out,  all  States 
probably  will  have  enacted  whatever  addi- 
tional legislation  Is  necessary  in  order  to 
become  full-fledged  partners  in  the  new  pro- 
gram.   This  Is  progress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  that  the 
formal  submission  of  standards  is  already 
beginning,  although  the  deadline  for  this  Is 
still  nearly  five  months  away.  So  June  30 
will  not  be  an  altogether  bleak  day  for  Amer- 
ica's waters. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  Important  matter 
of  working  relationships.  It  is  my  Impres- 
sion that,  on  the  whole,  the  business  of 
standard  setting  is  proceeding  with  good  will 

on  all  sides.     QxUte  a  number  of  states 

some  20,  In  all,  I  believe — have  asked  for 
and  have  received  extensive  technical  as- 
sistance from  the  experts  at  PWPCA  in  de- 
veloping their  standards. 

It  is  encouraging  also  to  note  that  FWPCA 
Is  In  the  process  of  assembling  a  number  of 
expert  committees  to  develop  criteria  for 
various  water  uses  that  will  ba  most  helpful 
in  Judging  the  merits  of  the  standards  as 
they  are  submitted.  I  understand  that  an 
announcement  on  this  development  will  be  ' 
forthcoming  very  shortly. 

In  closing  I  want  to  point  out  that  we 
need  more  tax  incentive  legislation  like  we 
passed  last  year.  As  you  recall,  we  were 
successful  last  year  In  exempting  water  pol- 
lution control  facilities  from  the  suspension 
of  Investment  tax  credit.  This  means  that 
if  all  the  required  conditions  are  satisfied, 
an  Industry  can  deduct  up  to  7%  of  the  cost 
of  new  waste  treatment  construction  from 
Its  Income  tax  IlabiUty.    We  must  do  more 

by  way  of  tax  Incentives  to  encourage  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  plants. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  address- 
ing this  distinguished  group  and  again,  I 
want  to  commend  you  for  holding  seminars 
of  this  nature  because  through  them,  every- 
one gets  a  good  dialogue  as  to  the  current 
challenges  In  water  pollution  abatement. 


